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United  States 
o/ America         PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE    02' 


CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/iMrs(/ai/,  May  9,  1974 


Tlie  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Melvin  C.  Swann,  Watej-s  A.M.E. 
Church.  Baltimore.  Md  .  ofTered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer; 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  creator  of  all 
thmgs.  giver  of  every  good  and  perfect 
gift,  hear  us  this  day  as  we  seek  Thy 
blessings  upon  the  deliberations  of  these 
men  and  women.  In  the  midst  of  the 
comphcated  situations  of  hfe  and  the  un- 
solved problenis  of  the  world,  dehver 
these  Thy  servants  from  any  sense  of 
futility.  May  they  not  break  faith  with 
any  of  yesterday's  promises,  nor  leave 
unrepaired  any  of  yesterday's  wrongs. 

Help  America  in  her  deep  moral,  so- 
cial, economical,  political,  and  spiritual 
trouble,  to  repent,  lest  she  peri-h.  Stand- 
ing as  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  divine 
judgment,  guide  us  and  give  us  the 
strength  to  face  our  sins  that  hath  beset 
us  in  high  and  low  places,  so  that  we 
might  reorder  our  priorities,  thus  giving 
integrity  and  jtistice  a  chance. 

Make  us  all  builders  of  peace,  to  do 
whatever  may  be  required  of  us — no  mat- 
ter how  small  a  thing  it  may  be — to  bring 
forth  peace — not  "somewhere"  but  here, 
not  "sometime"  but  now. 

Send  forth  Thy  grace  upon  us.  O  Lord, 
that  each  man  and  woman  sent  by  the 
people  may  believe  that  they  can  do  all 
things  through  Christ  which  strength- 
ened them. 

Bless  us  now  as  we  would  give  our- 
selves to  Your  way  in  tlie  midsl  of  the 
conflicts  of  our  day. 

We  a.sk  it  in  His  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

■Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  6035.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
90-335  (82  SUt.  174)  relating  to  the  pur- 
chase, sale,  and  exchange  of  certain  lands  on 
the  Spokane  Indian  Reservation;  and 

HJl.  6525.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain 
mineral  Interests  are  held  by  the  United 
States  In  trust  for  the  Chippewa  Cree  Tribe 
of  the  Rocky  Boy's  Reservation,  Mont. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
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.Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  <S.  1769)  entitled 
"An  act  to  reduce  the  burden  on  inter- 
.■-tate  commerce  caused  by  avoidable  fires 
a:id  fire  losses,  and  for  other  purposes." 
rcquc.=;ts  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Magnuson, 
Mr.  Pastore.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Stevens,  and 
Mr.  Beall  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
S?nate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concuiTence  of  the 
House  is  requested :  **^ 

S  3031.  An  act  to  change  the  title  of  the 
trader  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Agriculture:  to  provide  for  two 
additional  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  for  other  purposes. 


REV.  MELVIN  C.  SWANN 

iMr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks^ 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  a  distinct  pleasure  to 
have  with  me  this  morning,  at  my  invi- 
tation, the  Reverend  Melvin  C.  Swann  of 
the  Waters  A.M.E.  Church  of  Baltimore. 
This  is  one  of  the  oldest  A.M.E.  churches 
in  the  Nation.  This  is  a  church  which  In 
the  face  of  urban  renewal  and  urban 
change  decided  to  remain  in  the  city,  not 
only  to  give  spiritual  guidance  to  those 
that  needed  it,  but  to  give  social  service 
to  those  who  need  it. 

Reverend  Swann  is  well  beloved  by  his 
congregation  because  he  has  dedicated 
his  life  to  social  change  and  spiritual  en- 
richment. 

I.  for  one.  am  honored  that  he  was  here 
to  give  this  moving  and  eloquent  prayer 
at  a  time  when  this  Nation  so  desperately 
needs  that  kind  of  prayer. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 

CHAIRMAN   OF  THE    COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Tlie  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works;  which  was  read  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations; 
Washington,  D.C, 

May  7,  197i. 
Hon.  Cabl  Albert. 

Speaker  of  the  Home  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

DE.^R  Ma.  Speaker  :  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  2  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 


tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act.  as  amended, 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  has  approved 
the  work  plans  transmitted  to  you  which 
were  referred  to  this  committee.  The  work 
plans  Involved  are  the  following: 
State,  project,  executive  comrnunication,  and 
date  of  approval 

Colorado   and    Wyoming:    Boxelder   Creek; 

770:   4    11    74. 

Kentucky:  Bankllck  Creek:  997:  4   11   74. 
Nebraska:  Winters  Creek:  770;  4  11 '74. 
Pennsylvania:      Nescopeck      Creek;      13G?: 
4    11    74. 

Texas  and   New  Mexico:    Cornudas.   North 
and  Gulp  Draws:  1369;  4/11/74. 

Texas;    Hltson.   C   and   L   and    Washburn 
Draws:   1369;  4,U1,74. 

Kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

John  A    Blatnik. 
Member  of  Congress. 
Chtr.-n-  IV.  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PERMISSION    FOR    COMMITTEE    ON 
AGRICULTURE  TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  reports  on  the  bills  H.R.  12000,  H.R. 
12526.  and  S.  3231. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  statement 
regarding  four  recorded  votes  that  I 
missed  recently  and  an  indication  of 
how  I  would  -have  voted  had  I  been 
present. 

I  refer  to  the  following  recorded  votes; 

APRrL    29.    1974 

,  Rollcall  No.  189— the  vote  on  final 
passage  of  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
11793,  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion bill.  The  report  was  passed  356  to  9. 
I  was  paired  for  the  conference  report 
and.  had  I  been  present,  ^ould  have 
voted  in  favor  of  it.  '^ 

Rollcall  No.  190 — the  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  11989,  the  Fire  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1974.  The  bill  was 
passed  352  to  12.  I  was  paired  for  this 
bill,  and,  had  I  been  present,  would  have 
voted  in  favor  of  it. 

MAT   6.    1974 

RoUcall  No.'  205 — a  moticm  to  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  H.R.  296,  to  amend 
the  Historical  and  Archeologlcal  Data 
Preservation  Act  of  1960.  The  moCioa 
carried  296  to  3.  and  the  bill  wu  passed. 
I  was  psdred  for  this  motion,  and,  had  I 
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been  present,  would  have  vote  in  favor 
of  it. 

Rollcall  No.  206 — a  motion  to  siospend 
the  rules  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment  to  the  House  amendments  to 
S.  1125.  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention.  Treat- 
ment, and  Rehabilitation  Act.  The  mo- 
tion calTied  301  to  17.  and  the  measure 
was  passed.  I  was  paired  for  this  motion, 
and.  had  I  been  present,  would  have 
voted  in  favor  of  it. 
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TAX   BENEFITS   AND   TAPES 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  accord- 
ing to  media  reports,  when  President 
Nixon  inaugurated  the  system  of  having 
tapes  made  of  conversations  in  his  office, 
he  h£id  in  mind  that  at  some  subsequent 
time  a  gift  of  such  tapes  would  be  de- 
ductible for  tax  purposes. 

If  it  Is  true  that  the  law  Congress 
passed  eliminating  tax  deductions  for 
papers  and  files,  et  cetera,  does  not  in- 
clude tapes,  then  the  law  should  quickly 
be  amended  to  correct  that  obvious  loop- 
hole, and  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
that  effect  today. 


RESIGNATION  OF  MR.  JENNER 
CALLED  FOR 

(Mr.  LANDGREBE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  Housp 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.  > 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  may 
not  seem  to  be  in  good  taste  to  bring  to 
the  floor  intraparty  squabbles.  However, 
the  magnitude  of  the  present  situation 
requires  that  I  speak  out. 

For  more  than  a  year  now  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  under  vicious  attack.  That 
this  biased  and  partisan  attack  comes  in 
large  measure  from  membe-s  of  the 
Democratic  Party  is  to  be  expected.  That 
this  attack  in  large  part  comes  from  all 
the  various  factions  of  the  liberal-left, 
who  are  attempting  to  overturn  the 
overwhelming  election  mandate  of  1972. 
Is  also  to  be  expected.  That  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Republican  Party  are  ac- 
quiescing, following  along,  and  not 
standing  up  in  defense  of  the  President 
Is  reprehensible. 

I  think  It  is  inexcusable  for  Republi- 
cans not  to  be  defending  the  leader  of 
their  party  when  he  is  being  subjected 
to  hostile  and  unjust  attacks  which  are 
weakening  and  threaten  to  destroy  our 
republican  form  of  government  with  its 
system  of  checks  and  balances  and  sepa- 
ration of  power  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branch. 

Even  though,  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  squandered  in  what  has  been  to 
date  a  futile  attempt  to  find  an  offense 
of  an  impeachable  nature  with  which  to 
hang  our  President,  nothing  of  that  na- 
ture has  been  brought  to  light. 

Consider,  In  this  context,  the  actions 
of  the  minority  members  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  The  very  least  that 
the  President  could  expect  is  that  the 
members  of  his  own  party  leave  no  stone 
unturned  to  Insiire  that  he  has  a  fair 


hearing.  Thus  the  role  of  the  Republi- 
cans on  this  committee  should  be  similar 
to  that  of  a  defense  attorney — continu- 
ally subjecting  the  charges  of  the  prose- 
cution to  close  cross-examination. 

Therefore,  it  is  important  that  the  mi- 
nority counsel  on  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee be  capable  of  standing  up  to  the 
charges  and  attacks  of  the  committee 
majority  to  insure  that  the  impeach- 
ment investigation  is  honest  and  just. 

The  actions  of  Mr.  Bert  Jenner,  as  out- 
Imed  in  the  following  letter,  make  it 
clear  that  he  is  totally  incapable  of  meet- 
ing this  challenge.  I  join  my  colleague. 
Representative  Lawrence  J  Hocan,  in 
urging  Representative  Edward  Hutchin- 
son to  request  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Jenner  as  minoritT  counsel  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Committeefs  impeachment  in- 
quiry. The  letter  follows: 

WASHiNiroN.  DC  .  May  6,  1974. 
Hon.  Edward  Hutchinson. 
Rayburn  Building,  J 
Washington,  DC.   I 

E>ear  Hto :  I  strongly  urge  that  you  request 
the  resignation  oJ  Bert  Jenner  as  our  Minor- 
ity Counsel  on  the  Judiciary  Committees  Im- 
peachment Inquiry. 

As  we  begin  the  most  important  part  of 
our  work,  it  is  vitally  Imfxjrtant  that  we  have 
reliable  staff  support.  In  effect,  we  do  not 
have  a  Minority  Counsel;  we  have  an  assist- 
ant Majority  Counsel. 

You  Villi  recall  that  a  number  of  us  on 
the  Committee  were  upset  over  his  lack  of 
candor  in  not  telling  you  before  he  was 
hired  that  he  had  contributed  •1,000  to 
Senator  Adlal  E.  Stevensor  Ill's  campaign 
and  had  participated  In  a  fund-raising  break- 
fast That  could  have  been  oveflooked,  but 
his  subsequent  activities  I  fiiM^Jxi^xcusable. 

We  were  also  disturbed  that,  Imhicdlately 
after  his  appointment,  he  had  gone  on  tele- 
vision publicly  stating  his  views  on  Im- 
peachable offenses.  We  later  questioned  his 
statement  that  the  President  can  be  im- 
peached for  acts  of  his  subordinates  as  well 
as  the  appropriateness  of  his  making  such 
a  statement  publicly.  You  will  recall  that 
we  chastised  him  in  our  caucus  and  told 
him  that  he  had  been  hired  to  advise  us,  not 
to  make  public  statements  on  Impeachment. 
He  assured  us  he  would  not  do  It  again. 

In  this  context,  I  also  quote  from  the 
■Rules  for  the  Imp>eachment  Inquiry  Staff": 
"1)  The  staff  of  the  Impeachment  Inquiry 
shall  not  discuss  with  anyone  outside  the 
staff  either  the  substance  or  procedure  of 
their  work  or  that  of  the'  Committee." 

In  spite  of  this  rule  and  our  specific  in- 
structions, he  hiis  traveled  to  varloiis  parts 
of  the  country  making  speeches  on  lm{>each- 
ment.  I  previously  called  to  your  attention 
the  article  from  the  April  12,  1974  Amtin 
American-Statesman  which  reported  on  a 
speech  Mr.  Jenner  made  at  the  University  of 
Texas  Law  School.  The  story  was  headlined: 
'"Watergate  Grand  Jury's  Report  'Loaded'; 
Committee  Lawyer  Joyful  at  Issuance  of  Sub- 
poena". 

I  quote  from  this  news  story: 

"One  of  the  handful  of  people  who  know 
what  Is  Inside  a  confidential  report  from 
the  Watergate  grand  Jury  to  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  said  In  Austin  Thursday 
'it  is  loaded.' 

"As  he  spoke  to  law  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas.  Albert  Jenner,  minority 
counsel  to  the  House  committee,  heard  the 
news  that  the  group  bad  voted  to  subpoena 
all  of  the  tapes  and  documents  It  has  re- 
quested from  President  Nixon. 

"As  he  read  a  note  slipped  to  him  during 
his  speech.  Jenner  raised  his  arm  Into  tuLe 
air,  clenching  his  fist  and  said,  'It  was  Isi 
sued.'  M 

"His  announcement  met  with  immedloe 
cheering  and  applause.  With  a  big  amaefin 


his  face,  the  attorney  took  off  his  coat, 
turned  back  toward  the  crowd  and  said,  'I've 
been  working  on  that  for  months  ' 

"Before  the  intemiption.  Jenner  had  been 
telling  the  students  of  the  many  questions 
and  problems  that  confront  a  lawyer  placed 
In  the  position  of  heading  up  an  impeach- 
ment, Investigation. 

'Sticking  to  the  confidentiality  rule.? 
adopted  by  the  Committee,  he  made  no  com- 
ments on  a  number  of  the  more  controversial 
issiie.s   Involved    lii    the   case, 

"He  said  if  the  President  refuses  to  com- 
ply with  the  subpoena,  the  House  leill  prob- 
ably vote  him  in  contempt  'They  will  then 
bring  lo  bear  the  judgment  and  anger  of  the 
people  of  the  country  and  include  the  con- 
tempt charge  in  the  articles  of  lmp)€ach- 
ment.'  Jenner  said 

"  "In  our  opinion".  Jenner  said,  speaking 
ol  the  staff  of  44  lawyers  and  58  other  work- 
ers, 'we  feel  the  President  must  be  guilty  of 
gross  misuse  of  power"  to  be  impeached.  "It 
must  be  extremely  serious." 

"But.  he  said  he  doesn't  feel  the  con- 
.stltutlonal  statement  that  the  President  can 
only  be  impeached  and  convicted  for  "trea- 
son, bribery  or  other  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors' means  that  Impeachable  offenses 
are  limited  to  "crimes. ' 

■"  "We  feel  It  extends  to  serious  abuses  and 
offenses  against  the  system  of  goveniment 
in  the  United  States  of  America,"  Jenner 
said 

"Impeachment  is  an  inquiry,  not  a  trial, 
he  lold  the  students.  'It  Is  a  political  func- 
tion given  solely  to  the  House  and  .  .  .  (hy 
implication)  gives  the  right  to  exercise  any 
power  to  obtain  information  the  House  feels 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  Inquiry.' 

"'This  is  a  Grand  Inquiry,  with  a  capital 
G  and  I."  Jenner  said.  And  because  of  this, 
he  said,  he  doiibts  the  committee  will  com- 
promise on  the  materials  It  seeks  from  the 
President   ..." 

I  not  only  object  to  his  Improper  remarks 
in  violation  of  our  instructions  and  the 
Committee's  rules,  but  also  the  fact  that 
he  has  missed  Important  committee  meet- 
ings and  Republican  caucuses,  apparently 
because  he  was  out  of  the  city  making 
speeches. 

I  suggest  that  you  ascertain  If  he  Is  the 
anonymous  "source  In  Congress"  who  was 
quoted  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  March  23 
as  saying: 

"  'When  you  hear  the  tape,"  one  source 
said,  "you  have  a  lot  more  respect  for  Dean's 
Integrity  and  what  he  told  the  Senate  Water- 
gate committee.  It'ts  that  explosive  It  Is  not 
ambiguous.'  " 

I  further  question  whether  or  not  he 
should  have  met  with  editors  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star-Netcs  in  an  off-the-record  session 
or  whether  he  should  talk  to  any  media  rep- 
resentatives "off  the  record"  or  on. 

In  a  number  of  Instances  Mr.  Jenner  has 
impeded  the  work  of  Republicans  on  the 
Committee.  You  will  recall  that  he  supported 
the  Majority's  brief  on  Impeachable  offenses 
and  when  we  learned  In  advance  of  the  thrust 
of  this  brief,  we  asked  him  for  a  broader 
brief  stressing  crlmtnaiity.  He  said  be  would 
have  it  prepared  for  us.  I  specifically  re- 
quested that  we  have  this  brief  before,  or  at 
least  at  the  same  time,  the  Majorl*  's  brief 
was  presented.  I  did  not  get  It  unth  several 
days  after  the  Majority  brief  was  made  public 
and  only  after  I  specifically  demanded  it  from 
Mr.  Jenner. 

Obviously  there  are  different  legal  views 
on  virtually  every  legal  principle,  but  we 
have  been  getting  only  one  view  because 
Mr.  Jenner  goes  along  with  the  Majority  on 
all  matters  to  the  detriment  of  Republican 
members  of  the  Committee.         f 

As  you  know  we  have  requested  Mr.  Jenner 
to  do  research  on  a  number  of  important 
matters  and,  as  far  as  I  can  determine,  this 
work  has  never  been  done. 

We  have  the  right  to  expect  that  our  Mi- 
nority staff  will  give  ua  the  kind  of  assistance 
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and  research  support  which  we  need  to  carry 
out  our  responsibilities.  We  have  not  been 
getting  It. 

He  Joined  with  the  Majority  on  whether 
or  not  the  President's  lawyer  should  have 
the  right  to  participate  in  our  inquiry.  He 
also  Joined  in  recommending  that  the  staff 
take  affidavits  i;isiead  of  depositions  from 
witnesses  so  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
give  the  Presideiu'a  lawyer  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate. 

The  Democrats  refused  to  give  us  one- 
third  the  staff  and  funds,  but  the  least  we 
should  have  is  the  benefit  of  the  labors  of 
the  Republican  staff  we  do  have.  We  get  no 
assistance  from  them  whatsoever  because 
the  fourteen  Republican  lawyers  are  working 
under  the  supervision  of  Democratic  lawyers. 
They  are  offering  no  Republican  contribu- 
tion. 

You  will  remember  that  I  previously  ques- 
tioned the  appropriateness  of  Mr.  Jenner 
hiring  as  his  chief  aide  a  man  who  had 
openly  demonstrated  his  bias  against  the 
President.  It  was  our  understanding  that 
this  man  would  leave  the  staff, 'but  we 
learned  recently  that  he  is  still  being  em- 
ployed in  a  consulting  capacity. 

While  we  do  not  expect  our  Republican 
Counsel  to  be  the  President's  defender,  we 
should  be  able  to  expect  unbiased,  profes- 
sional objectivity  from  our  Minority  Coun- 
sel. We  have  not  been  getting  H. 

In  short,  Mr.  Jenner  has  not  been  satLs- 
factorlly  carrying  out  his  duties  in  this  vi- 
tally Important  Inquiry.  He  has  demonstrated 
his  lack  of  objectivity.  He  has  repeatedly 
been  unresponsive  to  requests  from  Repub- 
lican members  for  research  material.  He  has 
violated  the  rules  of  the  Committee  as  well 
as  our  Instructions  regarding  public  state- 
ments. He  has.  In  general,  been  derelict  In 
serving  our  needs.  For  these  reasons,  I  urge 
that  you  request  Mr.  Jenner's  resignation 
before  we  get  Into  the  Important  and  sen- 
sitive work  on  which  we  are  about  to  embark. 
Sincerely. 

Lawrence  J.  Hogan. 
Member  of  Congress. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  J.  HARVIE 

(Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR.,  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL.  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  my  personal  congratula- 
tions to  Mr.  William  J.  Harvie  of  3104 
River  Road,  Hopewell,  Va..  who  accord- 
ing to  Mrs.  Jean  Asbury,  the  hesul  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  chapter  in  Hope- 
well, Va.,  became  the  Nation's  largest 
donor  or  contributor  of  blood  to  the 
American  Red  Cross,  as  of  May  1,  1974. 

Mr.  Harvie  has  contributed  133  pints 
or  16  gallons  of  blood  to  the  American 
Red  Cross.  He  has  contributed  blood  in 
Hopewell  since  1942  ftnd  Is  eligible  to 
continue  donating  blood  until  he  reaches 
65  years  of  age  this  September. 

Mr.  Harvie  is  retired  from  the  Allied 
Chemical  Corp.  In  Hopewell  and  is  pres- 
ently teaching  at  the  Bollingbrook  Day 
School  in  Petersburg,  Va. 

For  all  those  persons  who  have  bene- 
fited from  his  life-giving  blood  which  Mr. 
Harvie  has  donated  without  any  expec- 
tation of  monetary  benefit,  I  wish  to  ex- 
tend their  thanks  to  this  gentleman 
whose  clvic-mlndedness,  I  hope,  will  set 
an  example  for  others  to  follow  not  only 
in  my  district  but  across  this  Nation. 

When  Mr.  Harvie  reaches  65  in  Sep- 
tember and  is  no  longer  eligible  to  do- 
nate his  blood,  his  life-glvla«  efforts  will 


be  sorely  missed  by  the  American  Red 
Cross  chapter  in  Hopewell. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  atten- 
tion this  personal  story  in  hope  that  it 
will  encourage  many  more  Americans  to 
give  blood  voluntarily  to  their  local 
American  Red  Cross  chapter  through- 
out the  Nation. 


AMENDING  UNITED  STATES  CODE 
TO  ENCOURAGE  PEFISONS  TO  JOIN 
AND  REMAIN  IN  RESERVES  AND 
NATIONAL  GUARD 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
SpeaRer's  desk  the  bill  <H.R.  6574) 
acyto  amend  title  38.  United  States  Coc 

encourage  persons  to  join  and  remain 
in  the  Reserves  and  National  Guard  by 
providing  full-time  coverage  undei^erv- 
icemen's  group  life  insurance  for  such 
members  and  certain  membe/s  of  the 
Retired  Reserve,  and  for  othpr  purposes, 
with  Senate  amendments/ihereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment? 

The  'Clerk  read  the  l/tle  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill. 

The   Clerk   read   th^  Senate   amend 
ments,  as  follows : 

Strike  out  all  after/the  enacting  clause 
and  insert:  That  thi^Act  may  be  cited  as 
the    "Veterans"  Insurance  Act  of  1974". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  That  ^ectlon  723  of  title  38, 
United  Staies  Code,  Is  amended  as  follows 

*  1 )  Tlie  catchllnef  Is  a-mended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Veterans'  Special  Lire  Insurance". 

(2)  Clause  (4)  of  sLbsectlon  (a)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows:!  "(4)  all  premiums  and 
other  collections  on  such  Insurance  and  any 
total  disability  provisiotvsajjded  thereto  shall 
be  credited  to  a  revolving  fund  in  the  Treas- 
viry  of  the  United  States,  which,  together 
with  interest  earned  thereon,  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  payment  of  liabilities  under  such 
Insurance  and  any  total  disability  provisions 
added  thereto,  including  payments  of  di- 
vidends and  refunds  of  unearned  premiums". 

(3)  Clause  (5)  of  subsection  (b)  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows:  "(5)  all  premiums  and 
other  collections  on  insurance  Issued  under 
this  subsection  and  any  total  dlsabUity  in- 
come provisions  added  thereto  shall  be  cred- 
ited directly  to  the  revolving  fund  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  which 
together  with  interest  earned  thereon,  shall 
be  available  for  payment  of  UabUitles  under 
such  insurance  and  any  total  disabUity  pro- 
visions added  thereto.  Including  pajrments  of 
dividends  and  refunds  of  unearned  pre- 
miums". 

(4)  Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  ar«  hereby 
repealed. 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  19  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting 
"723.  Veterans'  special  term  insurance." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"723.  VeteraiiS'  Special  Life  Insurance.". 

Sec.  3.  Clause  (5)  of  section  76S  of  title 
88,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(5)  The  term  'member"  means — 

"(A)  a  person  on  active  duty,  active  duty 
for  training,  or  inactive  duty  training  in 
the  tinlformed  services  In  a  commissioned, 
warrant,  or  enlisted  rank,  or  grade,  or  as  a 
cadet  or  midshipman  of  the  United  States 
Military  Academy,  United  States  Naval 
Academy,  United  States  Air  Force  Academy, 
or  the  United  SUtes  Coast  Ouard  Academy: 

"(B)  a  person  *ho  volunteers  for  as- 
signment to  the  Ready  Reserve  of  a  uni- 
formed service  and  is  assigned  to  a  unit  or 
position  In  which  be  may  be  reqiUred  to 
.perform  active  duty,  or  active  duty  for 
training,  and  each  year  wUl  be  scheduled  to 


perform  at  least  twelve  periods  of  inactive 
duty  training  that  Is  creditable  for  retire- 
ment purposes  under  chapter  67  of  title  10; 

"lO  a  person  assigned  to,  or  who  upon 
application  would  be  eligible  for  assignment 
to,  the  Retired  Reserve  of  a  uniformed  serv- 
ice who  has  not  received  the  first  increment 
of  retirement  pay  or  has  not  yet  reached 
sixty-one  years  of  age  and  has  completed 
'.at  least  twenty  years  of  satisfactory  service 
creditable  for  retirement  purposes  under 
chapter  67  of  title  10;  and 

"(D)  a  member,  cadet,  or  midshipman  of 
the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  while 
attending  field  training  or  practice  cruises. "' 

Sec.  4.  Section  767  of  title  38.  United 
Stajtes  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

1)   Subsection   (a)   Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)  Any  policy  of  Insurance  purchased  by 
the  Administrator  under  section  766  of  this 
title  shall  automatically  insure  against 
death — 

"(1)  any  member  of  a  uniformed  service 
on  active  duty,  active  duty  for  training,  or 
inactive  duty  training  scheduled  in  ad- 
vance by  competent  authorltjK 

"(2)  any  member  of  the  Ready  Reserve  of 
a  uniformed  service  who  meets  the  quali- 
fications set  forth  in  section  765(5)  (B)  of 
this  title;  and 

"(3)  any  member  Bisslgned  to.  or  who  upon 
application  would  be  eligible  for  assignment 
to.  the  Retired  Reserve  of  a  uniformed 
service  who  meets  t.ie  qualifications  set  forth 
^n  Fectlon  765(5)  (C)  of  this  title; 
in  the  amount  of  820.000  unless  such  member 
elects  In  writing  (A)  not  to  be  insured 
under  this  subchapter,  or  (B)  to  be  insured 
m  the  amount  of  $15,000.  $10,000.  or  $5,000. 
The  Insurance  shall  be  effective  the  first  day 
of  active  duty  or  active  duty  for  training, 
or  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  inactive  duty 
training  scheduled  in  advance  by  comi>etent 
authority,  or  the  first  day  a  member  of  the 
Ready  Reserve  meets  the  qualifications  set 
forth  In  section  765(5)  (B)  of  this  title,  or 
the  first  day  a  member  of  the  Reserves, 
whether  or  not  assigned  to  the  Retired  Re- 
serve of  a  uniformed  service,  meets  the 
qualifications  of  section  765(5)  (C)  of  this 
title,  or  the  date  certified  by  the  Adtolnistra- 
tor  to  the  Secretary  concerned  as  the  date 
Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance  under 
this  subchapter  for  the  (lass  or  group 
concerned  takes  effect,  whichever  is  the 
later  date." 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  delet- 
ing "ninety  days"  wherever  It  appears  therein 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "one  himdred 
and  twenty  days". 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(c)  If  any  member  elects  not  to  be  In- 
sured under  this  subchapter  or  to  be  insured 
In  the  amount  of  $16,000,  $10,000,  or  $6,000, 
he  may  thereafter  be  insured  under  this  sub- 
chapter or  Insured  in  the  amount;  of  $20,000, 
$15,000.  or  $10,000  under  this  subchapter,  as 
the  case  may  be,  upon  written  application, 
proof  of  good  health,  and  compUance  with 
such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator.  Any  former 
member  Insured  under  Veterans"  Group  Life 
Insurance  who  again  becomes  eligible  for 
Servlcemen"s  Group  Life  Insurance  and  de- 
clines such  coverage  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  bis  Vete^ns"  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance In  effect  shall  upon  termination  of 
coverage  under  Veterans'  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance be  automatically  insured  under  Service- 
men's Group  Life  Insurance.  If  otherwise  eli- 
gible therefor." 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  768  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  as  foUows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "or  while  the  member  meets  the  qxial- 
Iflpations  set  forth  in  section  765(S)  (B)  or 
(C)  of  this  title,"  immediately  before  "and 
such  Insurance  shall  cease". 

(2)  CUuses  (3)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a) 
are  each  amended  by  deleting  "ninety  days" 
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wherever  It  appears  therein  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "one  hundre*ancl  twenty  days". 
(3)  SubaecUoD  (a)   U  further  amended  by 
adding  at  th«  end  thereof  the  foUowlng; 

"(4)  with  respect  to  a  member  of  the  Ready 
Reserve  of  a  uniformed  service  who  meets 
the  quallflcatlons  set  forth  in  section  765 
(6)  (B)  of  this  title,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  after  separation  or  release  from  such 
assignment — 

"(A)  unless  on  the  date  of  such  separation 
or  release  the  member  is  totally  disabled, 
under  criteria  established  by  the  Admin- 
istrator, m  which  event  the  Insurance  shall 
cease  one  year  after  the  date  of  separation 
or  release  from  such  assignment,  or  on  the 
date  the  insured  ceases  to  be  totally  disabled, 
whichever  U  the  earlier  date,  but  in  no  event 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  separation  or  release  from 
such  assignment;  or 

"(B)  unless  on  the  date  of  such  separation 
or  release  the  member  has  completed  at  least 
twenty  years  of  satisfactory  service  creditable 
for  retirement  purptoses  under  chapter  87  of 
tlUe  10  and  woiUd  upon  application  be 
eligible  for  assignment  to  or  is  assigned  to 
the  Retired  Reserve.  In  which  event  the  In- 
surance, unless  converted  to  an  Individual 
policy  under  terms  and  conditions  set  forth 
m  section  777(e)  of  this  title,  shall,  upon 
timely  payment  of  premiums  under  terms 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator  directly  to 
the  administrative  office  established  under 
section  766(b)  of  this  title,  continue  In 
force  until  receipt  of  the  first  Increment  of 
retirement  pay  by  the  member  or  the  mem- 
ber's sUty-first  birthday,  whichever  occurs 
earlier. 

"(5)  with  respect  to  a  member  of  the  Re- 
tired Reserve  who  meets  the  qualifications 
of  section  765(6)  (C)  of  this  title,  and  who 
was  assigned  to  the  Retired  Reserve  prior  to 
the  date  Insurance  under  this  amendment  Is 
placed  in  effett  for  members  cf  the  Retired 
Reserve,  at  such  time  as  the  member  receives 
the  first  Increment  of  retirement  pay.  or  the 
member's  sixty-first  birthday,  whichever 
occurs  earlier,  subject  to  the  timely  pay- 
ment  of  the  Initial  and  subsequepjf'^e^ 
mlums.  under  terms  prescribed  by^e  Ad- 
ministrator, directly  to  the  administrative 
office  established  under  section  766 (b)  of 
thl«  title." 

(4)  Subsection  (b)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)    Each    policy    purchased    under    this 
subchapter    shall    contain    a    provision,    in 
terms  approved  'by  the  Administrator,  that, 
except  as  hereinafter  provided.  Servicemen's 
Group  Life  Insurance  which  Is  continued  in 
force  after  expiration  of  the  period  of  duty 
or  travel  under  section  767(b)   or  768(a)   of 
this  title,  effective  the  day  after  the  date 
such  Insurance  would  cease,  shall  be  auto- 
matically converted  to  Veterans'  Group  Life 
iMiirance  subject  to  (1)  the  timely  payment 
of  the   Initial   premium   under   terms   pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator,  and    (2)    the 
terms   and  eondltlons  set   forth    In   section 
777  of  this  title.  Such  automatic  conversion 
shall    be   effective  only   in    the   case    of   an 
otherwise  eligible  member  or  former  member 
who  is  separated  or  released  from  a  period 
of  active  duty  or  active  duty  for  training 
or  Inactive  duty  training  on   or  after   the 
date  on  which  the  Veterans'  Group  Life  In- 
surance program    (provided   for  under  sec- 
tion   777    of   this    tiOe)    becomes    effective. 
Servicemen"*  Group  Life  Insiirance  contin- 
ued tn  force  under  section  768(a)    (4)  (B)  or 
(5)   of  this  title  shall  not  be  converted  to 
Veteran's  Group  Life  Insurance.  However,  a 
member  whose  Insurance  could  be  continued 
In  force  under  section  768(a)(4)(B)  of  this 
title,  hut  te  not  so  continued,  may,  effective 
the  day  mfter  hiB  Insiiranoe  otherwise  would 
cease,  convert  such  insurance  to  an   Indi- 
vidual policy  under  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions set  forth  In  section  777(e)  of  this  title." 
(5)   Seetton  768(c)    Is  hereby  repealed, 
(b)   The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
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shall  not  be  construed  to  deprive  any  per- 
son discharged  or  released  from  the  uni- 
formed services  of  the  United  States  prior 
to  the  date  on  which  the  Veterans'  Group 
Life  Insurance  program  (provided  for  under 
section  777  of  title  38,  United  States  Code) 
becomes  effective  of  the  right  to  convert 
Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance  to  an 
individual  policy  under  the  provisions  of 
law  in  effect  prior  to  such  effective  date. 

Sec.    6.    Section    769    of    title    38,    United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  deleting  from  paragraphs  (1)   and 

(2)  of  subsection  (a)  'is  insured  under  a 
policy  of  Insurance  purchased  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, under  section  766  of  this  title" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "is  Insured 
under  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance '. 

(2)  By  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)   and 

(3)  of  subsection  (a)  as  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4),  respectively,  and  by  adding  after  para- 
graph  (1)   a  new  paragraph  (2)   as  follows: 

"(2)  During  any  month  In  which  a  mem- 
ber Is  assigned  to  the  Ready  Reserve  of  a 
uniformed  service  under  conditions  which 
meet  the  qualifications  of  section  766(5)  (B) 
of  this  title,  or  Is  assigned  to  the  Reserve 
(other  than  the  Retired  Reserve)  and  meets 
the  qualifications  of  section  765(5)  (C)  of 
this  title,  and  Is  Insured  under  a  policy 
of  insurance  purchased  by  the  Administra- 
tor, under  section  766  of  this  title,  there 
shall  be  contributed  from  the  appropriation 
made  for  active  duty  pay  of  the  uniformed 
service  concerned  an  amount  determined  by 
the  Administrator  (which  shall  be  the  same 
for  all  such  members)  as  the  share  of  the 
cost  attributable  to  Insuring  such  member 
under  this  policy,  less  any  costs  traceable 
to  the  extra  hazards  of  such  duty  In  the 
uniformed  services.  Any  amounts  so  con- 
tributed on  behalf  of  any  individual  shall 
be  collected  by  the  Secretary  concerned 
from  such  Individual  (by  deduction  from 
pay  or  otherwise)  and  shall  be  credited  to 
the  appropriation  from  which  such  con- 
tribution was  made." 

(3)  By  deleting  from  the  second  sentence 
of  paragraph  ^(4)  of  subsection  (a)  "sub- 
^tion  (1)  hereof,  or  fiscitl  year  amount 
under  subsection  (2)  hweof"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "paragranp  (1)  or  (2)  hereof, 
or  fiscal  year  amount  ufnder  paragraph  (3) 
hereof";  and  by  deleting  in  such  paragraph 
(4)  "this  suchapter"  each  time  it  appears 
and  "insurance  under  this  subchapter"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Servicemen's 
Group  Life  Insurance". 

(4)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
Is  amended  by  deleting  "such  Insurance"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Servicemen's 
Group  Life  Insurance";  and  the  second  sen- 
tence of  such  subsection  Is  amended  by  de- 
leting "this  subchapter"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Servloemen's  Group  Life  In- 
surance". 

•  (5)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  by  deleting 
"any  such  insurance"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance/' 

(fl)  The  last  sentence  of  subeectlon  (d) 
(1)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "All 
premium  paymenU  and  extra  hazard  costs 
on  Servloemen's  Group  Life  Insurance  and 
the  administrative  cost  to  the  Veteran's  Ad- 
mlnlstraticMi  of  Insurance  Issued  under  this 
subchapter  shaU  be  paid  from  the  revolving 
fund.". 

(7)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section 
a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(e)  The  premiums  for  Servicemen's 
Group  Ufe  Insurance  puCced  in  effect  or  con- 
tinued in  force  for  a  member  assigned  to  the 
Retired  Reserve  of  a  uniformed  service  who 
meets  the  qualificatlmis  of  section  765(5)  (C) 
of  this  title,  shall  be  established  under  the 
criteria  set  forth  in  sections  771  (a)  and  (c) 
of  this  title,  except  that  the  Administrator 
may  provide  for  average  premiums  for  such 
various  age  groupings  as  he  may  determine 
to  be  necessary  according  to  sound  actuarial 
principles,  and  tfiall  Include  an  amount  aae- 
essary  to  cover  the  admlnlBtrattve  coet  of 


such  Insurance  to  the  company  or  companies 
Issuing  or  continuing  such  insurance.  Such 
premiums  shall  be  payable  by  the  insureds 
thereunder  as  provided  by  the  Administra- 
tor directly  to  the  administrative  office  es- 
tablished for  such  Insurance  under  section 
766(b)  of  this  title.  The  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 771  (d)  and  (e)  of  this  title  shall  be 
applicable  to  Servicemen's  Group  Life  In- 
surance continued  in  force  or  Issued  to  a 
member  assigned  to  the  Retired  Reserve  of 
a  uniformed  service.  However,  a  separate  ac- 
counting may  be  required  by  the  Adminis- 
trator for  Insurance  issued  to  or  continued 
In  force  on  the  lives  of  members  assigned  to 
the  Retired  Reserve  and  for  other  Insurance 
in  forcp  under  this  subchapter.  In  such  ac- 
counting, the  Administrator  Is  authorized 
to  aUocate  claims  and  other  costs  among 
such  programs  of  insurance  rxcording  to 
accepted  actuarial  principles  ' 

Sec.  7.  Section  770  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  clause  following  the  colon 
In  subsection  (a)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"First,  to  the  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries 
as  the  member  or  former  member  may  have 
designated  by  a  writing  received  prior  to 
death  (1)  in  the  uniformed  services  If  in- 
sured under  Servicemen's  Group  Life  In- 
surance, or  (2)  in  the  administrative  office 
established  under  section  766(b)  of  this  title 
If  separated  or  released  from  service  or  If 
assigned  to  the  Retired  Reserve,  and  in- 
sured under  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance, or  If  insured  under  Veterans'  Group 
.  Life  Insurance;". 

(2)  Subsection  (e)  Is  amended  by  deleting 
therefrom  the  words  "this  amendatory  Act" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  Veterans- 
Insurance  Act  of  1974". 

(3)  Subsections  (f)  and  (g)  are  amended 
by  adding  after  "Servicemen's  Group  Life 
Insurance  '  wherever  It  appears  therein  "or 
Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance". 

Sec.  8.  Section  771  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  fellows : 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  u  amended  by  deleting 
"the  policy  or  policies'  and  inserting  m  lieu 
thereof  "Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance". 

(2)  The  third  sentence  of  subsection  (e) 
is  amended  by  deleting  "section  766'  and 
Inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "section  769(d)  (1)"". 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Subchapter  in  of  chapter  19 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  sections: 


"J  777.  Veterans"  Group  Life  Insurance 

'"(a)  Veterans"  Group  Life  Insurance  shall 
be  Issued  in  the  amount  of  $5,000,  tlOOOO 
$15,000,  or  $20,000  only.  No  person  may  carry 
a  combined  amount  of  Servicemen's  Group 
Life  Insurance  and  Veterans'  Group  LUe  In- 
surance in  excess  of  $20,000  at  any  one  time 
Any  person  insured  under  Veterans'  Group 
LUe  Insurance  who  again  becomes  Insured 
under  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance 
may  within  sixty  days  after  becoming  so  in- 
sured convert  any  at  all  of  his  Veterans- 
Group  Life  Insurance  to  an  individual  pol- 
icy of  Insurance  imder  subsectlbn  (e)  of 
this  section.  However,  if  such  a  i>€rson  dies 
within  the  sixty-day  period  and  before  con- 
verting his  Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance. 
Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance  wUl  be  pay- 
able only  If  he  la  Insured  for  less  than  $20.- 
000  under  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance, and  then  only  in  an  amount  which 
when  added  to  the  amount  of  Servicemen's 
Group  Life  Insurance  payable  shaU  not  ex- 
ceed $20,000. 

"(b)  Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance  shall 
(1)  provide  protection  against  death;  (2) 
be  Issued  on  a  non-renewable  five-year  terra 
basis;  (3)  have  no  cash,  loan,  paid-up  or 
extended  values;  (4)  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided, lapse  for  nonpayment  of  premiums- 
and  (6)  contain  such  other  terms  and  coal 
dltlons  as  the  Administrator  determines  to  be 
reasonable  and  practicable  which  are  not 
specifically  provided  for  In  this  section,  In- 
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eluding  any  provisions  of  this  subchapter 
not  specifically  made  mappllcable  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

"(c)  The  premiums  for  Veterans'  Group 
Life  Insurance  shaU  be  esUbllshed  under 
the  criteria  set  forth  In  sections  771  (a)  and 
(c)  of  this  title,  except  that  the  Administra- 
tor may  provide  for  average  premiums  for 
such  various  age  groupings  as  he  may  decide 
to  be  necessary  according  to  sound  actuarial 
principles,  and  shall  Include  an  amount  nec- 
essary to  cover  the  administrative  cost  of 
such  Insurance  to  the  company  or  companies 
Issuing  such  Insurance.  Such  premlvuns  shaU 
be  payable  by  the  Insiu-eds  thereunder  as 
provided  by  the  Administrator  directly  to 
the  administrative  office  established  for  such 
insurance  under  section  766(b)  of  this  title. 
In  any  case  in  which  a  member  or  former 
member  who  was  mentally  Incompetent  on 
the  date  he  first  became  Insured  under  Vet- 
erans' Group  Life  Insurance  dies  vrtthln  one 
year  of  such  date,  such  insurance  shaU  be 
deemed  not  to  have  lapsed  for  nonpayment 
of  premiums  and  to  have  been  in  force  on 
the  date  of  death.  Where  Insurance  is  in 
force  under  the  preceding  sentence,  any  un- 
paid premiums  may  be  deducted  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  Insurance.  Any  person  who 
claims  ellglbmty  for  Veterans'  Group  Life 
Insurance  based  on  dlsabUIty  incurred  dur- 
ing a  period  of  duty  shall  be  required  to 
submit  evidence  of  qualifying  health  condi- 
tions and.  if  required,  to  submit  to  physical 
examinations  at  their  own  expense. 

"(d)  Any  amount  of  Veterans'  Group  Life 
Insurance  in  force  on  any  person  on  the  date 
of  his  death  shall  be  paid,  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  valid  claim  therefor,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  770  of  this  title. 
However,  any  designation  of  beneficiary  or 
beneficiaries  for  Servicemen's  Group  Ufe  In- 
siu-ance  filed  with  a  uniformed  service  untU 
changed,  shall  be  considered  a  designation 
of  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  for  Veterans" 
Group  Life  Insurance,  but  not  for  more  than 
sixty  days  after  the  effecttve  date  of  the  In- 
8ured"s  Veterans"  Group  Life  Insurance,  un- 
less at  the  end  of  such  sixty-day  period,  the 
Insured  Is  Incompetent  In  which  event  such 
designation  may  continue  In  force  untU  the 
disability  is  removed  but  not  for  more  than 
five  years  after  the  effective  date  of  the  In- 
sured's Veterans'  Group  Life  Insxirance.  Ex- 
cept as  indicated  above  in  Incompetent 
cases,  after  such  sixty-day  period,  any  desig- 
nation of  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  for  Vet- 
erans' Group  Life  Insurance  to  be  effective 
must  be  by  a  writing  signed  by  the  insured 
and  received  by  the  administrative  office  es- 
tablished under  section  766(b)  of  this  title. 
"(e)  ff^  Insured  under  Veterans"  Group 
Life  Insurance  shall  have  the  right  to  con- 
vert such  Insurance  to  an  individual  policy 
of  life  Insurance  upon  written  application 
for  conversion  made  to  the  participating 
company  he  selects  and  payment  of  the  re- 
quired premiums.  The  Individual  policy  wlU 
be  Issued  without  medical  examination  on  a 
plan  then  currently  written  by  such  com- 
pany which  does  not  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  any  sum  less  than  the  face  value 
thereof  or  for  the  payment  of  an  additional 
amount  as  prenUums  In  the  event  the  in- 
sured performs  active  duty,  active  duty  for 
training,  or  inactive  duty  training.  The  in- 
dividual policy  will  be  effective  the  day  after 
the  Insured  "8  Veterans"  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance terminates  by  expiration  of  the  five- 
year  term  period,  except  in  a  case  where  the 
insured  la  eUglble  to  convert  at  an  earlier 
date  by  reason  of  again  having  become  In- 
sured under  8ervicemen"8  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance, In  which  event  the  effective  date  of  the 
Individual  policy  may  not  be  later  than  the 
Blzty-first  day  after  he  again  became  so  In- 
sured.  Upon  request  to  the  administrative 
offloe  established  under  section  706 (b)  of 
this  tttle,  an  insured  under  Veterans'  Group 
Ufe  Instirance  shaU  be  furnished  a  list  of 
Uf*  Instirance   companies   participating   in 


the  program  established  under  this  sub- 
chapter. In  addition  to  the  life  Insurance 
companies  participating  in  the  program  es- 
tablished under  this  subchapter  the  list  fur- 
nished to  an  Insured  under  this  section  shall 
Include  additional  life  Insurance  companies 
(not  so  participating)  which  meet  qualifying 
criteria,  terms,  and  conditions  estabUsbed 
by  the  Administrator  and  agree  to  sell  in- 
surance to  former  members  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  sections  771  (d) 
and  (e)  of  this  title  shall  be  applicable  to 
Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance.  However,  a 
separate  accounting  shall  be  required  for 
each  program  of  Insurance  authorized  under 
this  subchapter.  In  such  accounting,  the 
Administrator  Is  authorized  to  aUocate 
claims  and  other  costs  among  such  programs 
of  Insurance  according  to  accepted  actuarial 
principles. 

"(g)  Any  person  whose  Servlcemen"s 
Group  Ufe  Insurance  was  continued  In  force 
after  termination  of  duty  or  discharge  from 
service  under  the  law  as  in  effect  prior  to 
the  date  on  which  the  Veterans"  Group  Life 
Insurance  program  (provided  for  under  sec- 
tion 777  of  thU  title)  became  effective,  and 
whose  coverage  under  Servicemen's  Group 
Life  Insurance  terminated  less  than  four 
years  prior  to  such  date,  shall  be  eligible 
within  one  year  from  the  effective  date  of 
the  Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance  program 
to  apply  for  and  be  granted  Veterans'  Group 
Life  Insurance  In  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  his  Servicemen's  Group  Life  In- 
surance which  was  not  converted  to  an  In- 
dividual policy  under  prior  law.  Veterans" 
Group  Life  Insurance  Issued  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  Issued  for  a  term  period 
equal  to  five  years,  less  the  time  el^slng 
between  the  termination  of  the  appllcant"s 
Servlcemen"s  Group  Ufe  Insurance  and  the 
effective  date  on  which  the  Veteran's  Group 
Life  Insurance  program  became  effective. 
Veterans"  Group  Life  Insurance  under  this 
subsection  shall  only  be  issued  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  administrative  office  established 
under  section  766(b)  of  this  title,  payment 
of  the  required  premium,  and  proof  of  good 
health  satisfactory  to  that  office,  which  proof 
shall  "be  submitted  at  the  applicant's  own 
expense.  Any  person  who  cannot  meet  the 
good  health  requirements  for  Insxu-ance 
under  this  subsection  solely  because  of  a 
servlce-cormected  disability  shall  have  such 
disability  waived.  For  each  month  for  which 
any  eligible  veteran,  whose  service-connect- 
ed disabilities  are  waived.  Is  Insured  under 
this  subsection  there  shaU  be  contributed  to 
the  Insurer  or  insurers  Issuing  the  policy  or 
policies  from  the  appropriation  "Compensa- 
tion and  Pensions,  Veterans"  Administration' 
an  amount  necessary  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
Insurance  in  excess  of  the  premiums  estab- 
Ushed  for  eUglble  veterans,  including  the 
cost  of  the  excess  mortality  attributable  to 
such  veteran's  service-connected  disabUtles. 
The  Administrator  may  establish,  as  he  may 
determine  to  be  necessary  according  to  sound 
actuarial  principles,  a  separate  premliun.  age 
groupings  for  premium  purposes,  account- 
ing, and  reserves,  for  persons  granted  In- 
stirance tmder  this  subsection  different  from 
those  eetabUshed  for  "other  persons  granted 
Insurance  under  this  section.  Appropriations 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  section  are 
hereby  authorized. 
"S778.  RelnsUtement 

"Reinstatement  of  Insurance  coverage 
granted  under  this  subchapter  but  lapsed  for 
nonpayment  of  premiums  shall  be  under 
terms  and  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
AdmlnUtrator. 
"I  779.  IncontestabUlty 

"Subject  to  the  provision  of  section  778  <rf 
this  title,  Insurance  coverage  granted  under 
this  subchapter  shaU  be  Incontestable  from 
the  date  of  issue,  reinstatement,  or  oonver- 
slon  ezc^t  for  fraud  or  nonpayment  of 
premium." 


(b)  The  analysis  of  subchapter  m  of 
chapter  19  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"777.  Veterans"  Group  Ufe  Insurance. 
"778.  Reinstatement. 
'"779.  IncontestabUlty.". 

Sec.  10.  Chapter  19  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  striking  out  '"Environmental  Sci- 
ence Services  Administration"'  wherever  it 
appears  m  section  765  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ""National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration"'. 

1 2)  By  striking  out  "General  operating 
expenses.  Veterans'  Administration"  in  clause 
3  of  subsection  (d)  of  section  769  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Genera^  Operating 
Expenses.  Veterans'  Adnalnlstratlon". 

(3)  By  strUclng  out  "Bureau  of  the 
Budget"  in  section  774  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Office  of  Management  and  Budget". 

Sec  11.  (a)  Chapter  13  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at   the 
end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows : 
"§  707.  Allotments:    members    of    the    Na- 
tional Guard 

'"(a)  "The  Secretary  of  the  Army  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force;  as  the  case  may 
be,  may  allow  a  member  of  the  National 
Guard  who  Is  not  on  active  duty  to  make 
allotments  from  his  pay  under  sections  204 
and  206  of  this  title  for  the  payment  of  pre- 
miums under  a  group  life  Insurance  program 
sponsored  by  the  mUltary  department  of  the 
State  in  which  such  member  holds  his  Na- 
tional Guard  membership  or  by  the  National 
Guard  association  of  such  State  If  the  State 
or  association  concerned  has  agreed  In  writ- 
ing to  reimburse  the  United  States  iat  all 
,  costs  incurred  by  the  United  States  in  pro- 
viding for  such  allotments.  "The  amount  of 
such  costs  and  procedures  for  reimburse- 
ments ShaU  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  his  determination  shall  be 
conclusive.  AU  amounts  of  reimbursements 
for  such  costs  received  by  the  United  States 
from  a  State  or  an  association  shall  be  cred- 
ited to  the  appropriations  or  funds  against 
which  charges  have  been  made  for  such 
costs." 

(b)  The  United  States  shall  not  be  liable 
for  any  losses  or  damages  suffered  by  any 
person  as  the  result  of  any  error  made  by  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Umted  States  in 
adminlsterjMi^he  allotment  program  author- 
ized vmder  sWiMbion  (a). 

(c)  "The  talileff  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  13  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  item  as 
follows: 

"707.  Allotments:  members  of  the  National 
Guard."'. 
Sec.  12.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  as 
follows: 

(1)  The  amendments  made  by  section  2, 
relating  to  Veterans'  Special  Ufe  Insurance, 
shall  become  effective  upon  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  except  that  no  dividend 
on  such  insurance  shall  be  paid  prior  to 
January  1,  1974. 

(2)  The  amendmente  relating  to  Service- 
men's Group  Ufe  Insurance  coverage  on  a 
fuU-tlme  basis  for  certain  members  of  the 
Reserve  and  National  Guard  shall  become  ef- 
fective upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(3)  The  amendments  Increasing  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  Servicemen's  Group  Ufe  In- 
siu-ance  shaU  become  effective  upon  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(4)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  5 
(a)  (4)  and  (6)  of  this  Act,  and  those  en- 
acting a  Veterans'  Group  Ufe  Insurance  pro- 
gram ShaU  become  effective  on  the  first  day 
of  the  third  calendar  month  foUowlng  the 
month  in  which  this  Act  is  edacted. 

Amend  the  tiUe  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act 
to  amend  tlUe  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
increase  the  maximum  amount  of  Service- 
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men's  Group  Life  Insurance  to  920,000  to 
provide  fuU-time  coverage  thereunder  for 
certain  membera  of  the  Reserves  and  Na- 
tional Guard,  to  authorize  the  c«nveralon 
of  such  Insurance  to  Veterans'  Group  Ufe 
Insurance,  to  authorize  allotments  from  the 
pay  of  members  of  the  National  Guard  of 
the  United  States  for  group  life  Insurance 
premiums,  and  for  other  purposes.' 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (during  the  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  amendments  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  do 
not  Intend  to  object.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Insuranqe  and  Veterans  Affairs, 
to  explain  the  Senate  amendments 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  giving  me  the 
opportunity  to  explain  this  piece  of  leg- 
islation, which  is  a  landmark  and  far 
reaching  in  helping  to  preserve  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  regular  forces  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  amendment 
Is  germane  to  the  biU.  In  the  first  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  favorably  reported 
and  the  House  passed  HH.  6574.  The 
House  version  of  the  bill  seeks  to  pro- 
vide full-time  coverage  under  service- 
men's group  life  insurance,  SOLI,  for 
persons  who  volunteer  for  assignment 
to  the  Ready  Reserve  of  a  uniformed 
service  and  are  assigned  to  a  iinlt  or 
position  in  which  they  may  be  required 
to  perform  active  duty  or  active  duty 
for  training,  and  each  year  will  be 
scheduled  to  perform  at  least  12  pe- 
riods of  inactive  duty  training  that  is 
creditable  for  retirement  purposes  under 
chapter  67  of  title  16,  United  States  Code. 
At  the  present  time  this  group,  along 
with  other  reserves  are  covered  uader 
SGLI  only  on  the  days  they  are  on  active 
duty  or  active  duty  for  training  under 
a  call  or  order  to  duty  that  specifies  a  pe- 
riod of  less  than  31  days,  during  the 
hours  of  scheduled  inactive  duty  train- 
ing, while  traveling  to  or  from  such 
duties. 

The  second  purpose  of  the  biil  is  to 
provide  full-time  coverage  under  SOLI 
for  persons  assigned  to,  or  who.  ujwn 
appUcation.  would  be  eligible  for  assign- 
ment to  the  Retired  Reserre  of  a  uni- 
formed service  who  are  under  60  years  of 
age  and  have  completed  at  least  20  years 
of  satisfactory  service  creditable  for  re- 
tirement purposes  under  chapter  67  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code. 

At  the  present  time,  membeiB  of  the 
Retired  Reserves  have  no  eligibiflty  for 
oGLL 

In  reporting  to  our  committee,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  strongly  recom- 
mended the  enactment  of  legislation  with 
this  obJectlTe  "as  a  positive  and  vtaible 
tDctattte  for  senice  In  the  National 
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Guard  and  Ready  Reserve  forces,  par- 
ticularly the  Selected  Reserve." 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Senate 
version  of  the  bill  as  returned  to  the 
House  contains  the  same  provisions  af- 
fording this  greatly  needed  additional 
ihsurance  protection  for  members  of  our 
Reserves  and  National  Guard. 

I  will  now  briefly  explain  the  Senate 
amendments  and  give  the  reasons  why 
vs  feel  that  it  would  be  appropriate  for 
the  House  to  concur  in  them. 

First,  the  present  maximum  coveM«e 
for  servicemen's  group  life  insurance  for 
persons  in  the  active  service  and  others 
in  a  training  status  is  $15,000.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  would  increase  this  to 
$20,000  in  all  cases.  We  note  that  this 
increase  was  endorsed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  would  be  self-sus- 
taining by  reason  of  appropriate  pre- 
mium adjustment.  With  the  current  in- 
flation and  uniform  recognition  of  the 
greater  need  for  survivor  protection,  I 
am  sin-e  the  Members  will  agree  that 
this  increase  in  coverage  can  be  fully 
justified. 

Second  the  Senate  version  would  pro- 
vide for  a  new  type  of  group  life  insur- 
ance called  "veterans  group  life  insur- 
ance" which  would  be  effective  after  the 
SGLI  coverage  ceases.  This  group  insur- 
ance would  be  in  the  form  of  a  nonrenew- 
able, 5-year  term  poUcy  and  can  be  made 
available  at  very  low  premiums. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  leglsla- 
Uon  to  authorize  this  new  type  of  post- 
service  insurance  coverage  was  initiated 
m  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
92d  Congress.  Our  committee  favorably 
reported  and  the  House  passed  a  bill 
(HJl.  14752;  but  it  was  not  acted  upon 
by  the  other  body.  This  proposal  was  in- 
cluded in  the  VA's  legislative  program  in 
the  first  session  of  the  93d  Congress  and 
accordingly,  has  the  endorsement  of  the 
administration. 

Third,  tlie  House  bill  provided  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force 
may  aUow  a  member  of  the  National 
Guard  who  is  not  on  active  duty  to  make 
aUotments  from  his  training  pay  for  the 
payment  of  premiums  under  any  group 
life  insi^nce  program  sponsored  by  the 
ro"ltary\department  of  the  State  in 
whi<ih  such  member  holds  his  National 
Guard  mefmbership  or  by  the  National 
Guard  Association  of  such  State. 

The  Senate  version  adopts  such  allot- 
ment auttwrlzatlon  but  adds  an  amend- 
ment wiiich  would  require  that  the  State 
or  association  concerned  agree  in  writing 
to  reimburse  the  United  States  for  all 
costs  Incurred  in  providing  such  allot- 
ments. 

Fourth,  during  the  Korean  conflict 
and  for  a  period  thereafter  we  authorized 
a  special  nonparticipating  term  Insur- 
ance available  to  veterans  for  a  short 
period  after  their  discharge.  Expedience 
has  shown  that  the  premiums  were  ex- 
cessive and  "Dcrlodically  the  profit 
earned  on  this  program  was  turned  over 
to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury! 

We  agree  with  the  Senate  that  there 
Is  no  vaUd  excuse  for  continuing  the  col- 
lection of  excess  premiums,  particularly 
since  the  T«st  bulk  of  all  other  Govern- 
ment insurance  Is  participating  and  such 
an  excess  is  returned  to  the  Insureds  in 


the  form  of  dividends  each  year.  "This 
provision  would  make  the  so-called  vet- 
erans' special  term  life  insurance  partici- 
pating and  thereby  permit  payment  of 
dividends. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  indicated  at  the  out- 
set, the  Senate  version  of  H.R.  6574 
maintains  the  basic  thrust  and  objective 
Trf-T>«roriginal  bill.  We  have  analyzed 
the  Senate  amendments,  and  as  I  have 
explaineokthey  appear  to  be  reasonable 
^  and  I  belie>re  represent  soimd  and  bene- 
ficial improvements  in  the  Government 
insurance  program. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi for  his  very  fine  explanation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  support  of  H.R. 
6574  as  amended  by  the  Senate.  Initially, 
this  bUl  passed  the  House  on  May  7,  1973. 
It  was  designed  to  provide  full-time  cov- 
erage under  the  servicemen's  group  life 
insurance  program  for  members  of  the 
Ready  Reserve,  who  at  present  are  In- 
siu-ed  tmder  the  program  only  at  those 
times  they  are  on  active  duty  for  less 
than  31  days,  or  while  traveling  to  or 
from  such  duties. 

Coverage  was  proposed  also  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Retired  Reserve  who  are  un- 
der 60  years  of  age  and  have  completed 
20  years  of  qualifying  service  for  Reserve 
retired  pay  at  age  60. 

I  concur  In  the  amendments  offered  by 
the  Senate.  The  first  of  these  would  in- 
crease the  maximum  Insurance  coverage 
to  $20,000  for  all  insureds  under  the 
servicemen's  group  life  Insuance  pro- 
gram. Under  existing  law  the  maximum 
amount  is  $15,000. 

Another  amendment  provides  for  the 
automatic  conversion  of  SGLI  to  a  non- 
renewable 5-year  term  policy  effective 
120  days  after  discharge  from  military 
service,  the  day  that  coverage  under  the 
serviceman's  policy  ceases.  The  new  plan 
would  be  designated  as  veterans  group 
life  Insurance.  Those  veterans  whose 
SGLI  terminated  less  than  4  years  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  enactment  of  the 
VGLI  wiU  be  eligible  for  the  Insurance  . 
coverage  for  the  balance  of  the  5-year 
period  upon  a  showing  of  good  health 
Any  service-connected  disability  would 
be  waived. 

Finally,  authorization  Is  granted  for 
the  return  of  excess  premiums  paid  by 
veterans  of  the  Korean  conflict  for  vet- 
erans special  term  life  insurance.  These 
payments  would  be  made  in  the  form  of  a 
dividend  to  the  insureds. 

I  believe  these  amendments  add  merit 
to  the  bill  and  I  am  in  favor  of  them. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  concur 
with  the  amendments  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ate to  HJR.  6574.  The  first  of  these  would 
Increase  the  maximum  insurance  cover- 
age to  $20,000  for  aU  Insureds  under  the 
servicemens'  group  life  Insurance  pro- 
gram. Under  existing  law  the  maximum 
amount  is  $15,000. 

Another  amendment  provides  for  the 
automatic  conversion  of  SOLI  to  a  non- 
renewable 5-year  term  policy  effective 
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'  120  days  after  discharge  from  military 
service,  the  day  that  coverage  under  the 
serviceman's  policy  ceases.  The  new  plan 
would  be  designated  as  veterans  group 
life  Insurance.  Those  veterans  whose 
SGLI  terminated  less  than  4  years  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  enactment  of  the 
VGLI  will  be  eligible  for  the  insurance 
coverage  for  the  balance  of  the  5-year 
period  upon  a  showing  of  good  health. 
Any  service-connected  disability^  would 
be  waived. 

Finally,  authorization  is  granted  for 
the  return  of  excess  premiums  paid  by 
veterans  of  the  Korean  conflict  for  vet- 
erans' special  term  life  Insurance.  These 
payments  would  be  made  in  the  form  of 
a  dividend  to  the  insureds. 

I  believe  these  amendments  are  rea- 
sonable and  I  am  in  complete  accord  with 
them. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
support  HH.  6574.  This  legislation  Is 
part  of  a  program  designed  to  create  In- 
centives, and  to  make  more  attractive, 
service  in  our  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  programs,  both  of  which  are  so 
essential  to  the  national  defense  of  our 
country.  The  bill  we  are  considering  to- 
day would  provide  full-time  coverage 
under  servicemen's  group  life  insurance 
for  those  persons  who  volunteer  for  as- 
slgimient  to  the  Ready  Reserve  and  the 
National  Guard.  This  goes  hand  In  hand 
with  the  administration's  volunteer 
service  program  now  in  effect  in  that  It 
will  encourage  persons  to  join  and  re- 
main in  these  two  gre§t  defense  organi- 
zations. 

For  Reservists  whe  may  retire  after 
20  years  of  service  but  are  ineligible  to 
receive  retirement  pay  until  they  reach 
age  60,  this  fegislation  will  strengthen 
their  survivor  protection  by  extending 
Insurance  coverage  during  such  a  period. 
After  a  retired  reservist  is  himself  ehgi- 
ble  for  retirement  pay,  he  then  may 
elect  an  annuity  option  for  his  widow 
under  the  armed  services  family  protec- 
tion plan. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  ad- 
vised our  committee  that  the  t^nefits 
proposed  by  this  legislation  are  practical 
and  actuarially  sound. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  important  part 
of  the  legislation  is  that  it  would  In- 
crease the  maximum  coverage  under 
servicemen's  group  life  Insurance  from 
$15,000  to  $20,000.  This  is  certainly  Jus- 
tified In  view  of  the  present  rate  of  In- 
flation existing  in  every  segment  of  our 
economy.  This  increased  coverage  will 
be  available  to  active  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  as  well  as  reserve  and 
National  Guard. 

Tliere  are  two  other  provisions  in  the 
bill  that  I  would  like  to  mention.  The 
bill  would,  provide  for  the  automatic 
conversion  of  SGLI  to  a  nonrenewable 
5-year  term  policy  to  be  known  as  veter- 
ans' group  life  insurance  effective  the 
day  coverage  under  SGLI  expires  for 
the  veteran.  The  present  law  aUows  the 
veteran  120  days  after  discharge  from 
mUitary  service  to  convert  to  a  private 
Insurance  program.  It  is  felt  that  the 
returning  veteran  should  have  available 
to  him  low-cost  Insurance  protection 
during  the  readjustment  period  experi- 


enced by  Vietnam  era  veterans  following 
their  separation  from  active  military 
duty. 

Experience  has  shown  that  upon  dis- 
charge, many  young  men  are  concerned 
with  matters  other  than  life  insurance 
protection  and  consequently,  the  120- 
day  conversion  p>eriod  has  often  expired 
before  he  realizes  it.  By  allowing  the 
veteran  tliis  5-year  period  of  time,  he 
will  have  more  time  to  get  himself  set- 
tled and  will  have  ample  time  to  make 
adequate  plans  to  provide  proper  secu- 
rity for  his  family. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
payment  of  dividends  on  veterans'  spe- 
cisQ  term  life  Insurance.  As  most  of  you 
know,  the  Government  provided  Korean 
conflict  servicemen  with  a  $10,000  in- 
"demnity  policy  during  their  active  duty 
service.  The  VSLI  program  was  first  au- 
thorized beginning  April  24,  1951,  to  al- 
low Korean  conflict  veterans  to  purchase 
Government  sponsored  life  insurance  fol- 
lowing their  military  duty.  It  was  closed 
to  new  issues  on  December  31.  1956. 

The  premiums  charged  to  these  Ko- 
rean war  veterans  with  term  policies  are 
in  excess  of  mortality  experience.  I  un- 
derstand premiums  charged  are  up  to 
about  70  percent  more  than  are  needed 
to  pay  for  the  cost  of  claims,  mortality, 
and  administrative  charges.  This  excess, 
rather  than  returned  as  dividends  to  the 
veteran  policyholder,  is  now  retained  by 
the  Federal  Government.  According  to 
reports  we  have  received,  since  1961,  in 
excess  of  $47  million  has  been  transferred 
to  Jhe  U.S.  Treasury.  This  legislation 
would  allow  payment  of  dividends  to  the 
veteran  rather  than  turning  the  funds 
over  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr..  Speaker,  Congress  never  intended 
that  the  Federal  Government  overcharge 
war  veterans  for  insurance  and  make  a 
profit  on  that  overcharge.  The  action  we 
take  today  in  passing  this  bill  will  cor- 
rect this  situation.  It  is  a  matter  of  sim- 
ple justice. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  long  advocated  a 
strong  national  defense  posture  for  our 
country.  My  voting  record  and  policy 
statements  during  my  years  in  the  Con- 
gress will  bear  this  out.  A  vital  part  of 
our  overall  national  defense  program 
has  been  our  National  Guard  and  our 
Ready  Reserve  programs.  I  need  not  re- 
mind you  of  the  war  record  of  the  men 
and  women  who  served  in  these  units 
during  every  national  crisis,  both  foreign 
and  domestic.  I  want  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide Incentives  that  will  keep  these  pro- 
grams strong.  This  legislation  will  go  a 
long  way  in  doing  this  and  I  urge  that  it 
be  adopted. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in.  ^ 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  In  vi^hlch 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
Senate  amendments  to  H.R.  6574,  Vet- 
erans' Insurance  Act  of  1974.  just  con- 
curred in. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permiSi:ion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
program  for  the  balance  of  the  week  and 
for  next  week,  if  the  gentleman  is  pre- 
pared to  give  it  to  us. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  will  yield,  I 
will  be  happy  to  respond  to  his  request. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
further  legislative  business  for  todi^y. 

The  program  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  the  week  of  May  13,  1974 
is  as  follows : 

Monday  is  District  day,  and  no  bills 
are  scheduled. 

On  Tuesday,  we  will  consider  S.  1753. 
National  Commission  on  Productivity 
and  Work  Quality,  under  an  open  rule, 
with  1  hour  of  debate. 

On  Wednesday,  we  have  scheduled 
H.R.  12000.  Egg  Research  and  Consumer 
Information  Act,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted;  and 

S.  3231,  poultry  indemnity  payments, 
subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

For  Thursday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week: 

H.R.  13973,  Overseas  Private  invest- 
ment Corporation,  subject  to  a  rule  be- 
ing granted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  repeat  my  state- 
ment of  last  week  that  we  are  anticipat- 
ing eisht  appropriation  bills  will  be 
scheduled  for  the  last  2  weeks  of  June. 
So  again  may  It-epeat  th:it  we  anticipate 
there  will  be  Friday  sessions  in  the  last 
2  weeks  of  June,  so  the  Members  should 
make  their  plans  accordingly. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  SPEAICER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  rcsening 
the  right  to  object,  I  wonder;  we  would 
have  one  bill  ne.xt  week  if  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  also  went  on  strike.  Is  that 
not  correct?  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
House  is  going  on  strike  the  way  this 
legislative  program  reads. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  There  are  about  three 
matters  that  are  subject  to  rules  being 
granted  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
next. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  you  would  have  one 
bill  next  week  and  if  they  failed  to  grant 
rules  on  the  three  other  bills,  we  would 
only  have  that  one. 

Mr.  O'lTEILL.  The  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman is  the  gentleman  is  correct. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Next  week  I  take  It  we 
will  find  out,  judging  from  these  bUb, 
whether  the  egg  or  the  chicken  came 
first. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Well,  that  has  been  a 
weighty  problem  in  the  wwld  for  years, 
and  probably  we  will  get  a  response  on 
that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  you  think  next  week 
with  the  sparse  program  we  have  here 
we  will  be  able  to  settle  that? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Well,  I  hope  the  chair- 
Ettan  of  the  Committee  on  Agricultxire 
will  come  fcack  with  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer fca^e  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Zone.  These  important  changes  together 
will  make  a  great  Impact  on  Isthmian 
life. 

There  are  two  other  nations  to  which 
the  United  States  has  treaty  obUgatloDs 
regarding  the  canal:  Great  Britain  suid 
Colombia.  Both  of  these  coimtries  are 
following  canal  matters  closely  and  will 
be  prepared  to  protect  their  interests. 
Under  the  rules  governing  the  operation 
of  the  Panama  Canal  all  nations.  Includ- 
ing Panama,  are  entitled  to  equal  treat- 
ment in  the  use  of  Canal  Zone  facilities, 
and  this  includes  the  docks  at  each  end 
of  the  canal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  that  these  views 
will  be  of  assistance  to  the  Foreign  Min- 
isters recently  meeting  in  Atlanta. 


preme  Court  agreed  to  hear  several  suits 
challenging  the  President's  authority  to 
impoimd  funds  authorized  by  Congress 
under  the  1972  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act.  The  funding  aspects  of  this  prcgram 
can  be  simimarized  as  follows: 

|ln  billions  of  ddlarsl 


Fiscal  year— 


Prestden-   / 

Authorized                tial  f  Current 

by  PuMic       impound-/  funding 

Law92-»)0          ments  levels 


1973... 
1974... 
1975... 

ToM. 


2 
3 

4 


1< 


WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY       A  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  of 
next  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PANAMA  CANAL  AND  OAS  MEETING 
IN  ATLANTA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speakeft,  two  of  the 
"combustible"  issues  discussed  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Ministers 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
In  Atlanta  were  Cuba  and  Panama.  Of 
these,  the  latter  is  6ns  of  world  signif- 
icance because  of  the  thousands  of 
vessels  of  many  nations  that  transit  the 
Panama  Canal  annually  and  have  to  pay 
tolls. 

In  the  case  of  the  U.S.  Canal  Zone  and 
the  Republic  of  Panama,  relations  have 
never  been  static  but  siibject  to  constant 
modification,  mostly  by  administrative 
acUons.  In  addition,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  changes  in  the  basic  1903 
treaty  as  a  resxilt  of  which  the  United 
States  has  withdrawn  its  activities  to  the 
limits  of  the  Canal  Zone  territory. 
As  to  sovereignty  over  this  protective 
\  frame,  there  can  be  no  compromise  as 
long  as  the  United  States  maintains, 
operates,  sanitates,  and  protects  the 
canal  but  there  are  means  by  which  the 
United  States  can  help  Panama.  These 
Include  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
across  the  Atlantic  end  of  the  canal  to 
correspond  with  that  across  the  Pacific 
end;  and  assisting  Panama  to  relocate 
or  extend  its  Colon  Free  Zone  In 
Panamanian  territory  east  of  the  Canal 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  (Mr.  Owens)  Is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
years  ago  this  Nation  committed  itself 
to  restore  and  maintain  the  integrity  of 
its  waters.  The  goaKestablished  by  Pub- 
lic Law  92-500,  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972, 
envisioned  eliminating  the  discharge  of 
pollutants  into  our  navigable  waterways 
by  1985.  The  most  important  part  of  this 
landmark  legislation,  passed  over  a  Pres- 
idential veto,  called  for  an  $18  billion 
grant  program  to  the  States  for  assist- 
ance in  the  (construction  and  upgrading 
of  mvmlcipal  waste  treatment  facilities. 

The  drive  toward  meeting  clean-water 
goals,  which  the  act  was  designed  to  ac- 
celerate, has  been  thwarted  at  every  turn 
by  an  administration  determined  to 
scuttle  any  congressionally  mandated 
program  not  to  their  liking.  First,  the 
President  vetoed  the  legislation.  The 
veto  was  then  overridden  by  the  House  on 
a  vote  of  247  to  23,  a  10-to-l  margin 
which  is  almost  unprecedented.  Despite 
this  clear  mandate,  the  President  then 
impoimded  half  of  the  $18  billion  which 
was  authorized.  In  essence,  this  act  was 
an  extraconstitutlonal  Presidential  over- 
ride of  the  congressional  override  of  his 
veto. 

The  saga,  unfortunately,  does  not  end 
there.  Not  content  with  a  partial  emas- 
culation of  the  clean  water,  program 
through  the  impoundment  process,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  act- 
ing under  orders  from  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  immediately  em- 
barked on  a  monumental  bureaucratic 
slowdown  in  the  processing  of  waste 
treatment  facility  construction  grants 
which  were  arriving  by  the  thousands 
from  cities  all  over  the  United  States.  As 
a  result,  by  the  end  of  calendar  1973,  the 
administration  had  spent  only  $17.3  mil- 
lion of  the  $5  billion  Congress  had  In- 
tended to  be  the  first  increment  in  the 
concerted  effort  to  clean  our  Nation's 
waters. 

The  broader  question  of  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  ImixNmd  funds  la  In 
the  courts.  Several  weeks  ago,  the  Su- 


I  suppose  that  it  will  take  a  definitive 
decision  from  the  Court  a  year  or  so 
from  now  to  force  release  of  these  funds 
within  the  time  frame  intended  by  Con- 
gress. 

But  what  can  be  done  today  in  order 
to  force  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  expeditiously  process  requests 
for  grants  used  by  localities  to  construct 
municipal  waste  treatment  facilities? 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
a  severe  problem  exlfits. 

In  February,  the  House  Public  Works 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  and 
Review,  under  the  capable  leadership  of 
Chairman  Jim  Wright,  held  hearings  in- 
quiring into  the  inordinate  delays  being 
created  by  EPA  in  the  approval  of  waste 
treatment  facility  grants.  The  findings 
of  the  subcommittee  read  like  Allce-ln- 
Wonderland  revisited.  Here  are  some  of 
the  conclusions. 

A  fantastic  maze  of  baffling  guidelines, 
burgeoning  regulations,  bewildering 
paperwork  and  ever-changing  directives 
have  brought  what  was  an  ongoing  pro- 
gram to  a  virtual  halt. 

Between  August  1  and  December  31, 
1973,  $33  million  worth  of  projects  were' 
approved  for  the  entire  Nation.  This  is 
paltry  compared  to  the  $5  billion  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  for  the  entire 
year. 

One  community   official  showed   the 

subcommittee  a  13-lnch  stack  of  written 

'  reports  his  community  was  required  to 

have    by    EPA    to    siipport   one    grant 

application. 

One  large  city  rewrote  Its  application 
nine  times  in  order  to  meet  EPA  require- 
ments. 

Unfortunately,  these  are  iJ^t  Isoiated 
examples.  Similar  "horror  stories"  are 
being  repeated  thousands  of  times  across 
the  Nation.  As  the  subccnnmittee  points 
out: 

Meanwhile  nothing  happens.  The  backlog 
grows.  Oiir  Nation's  waters  get  fUtbier,  our 
streams  more  clogged  with  pollution. 


I  certainly  agree  with  those  who  so  suc- 
cinctly state  that  EPA  Is  more  interested 
in  clean  paper  than  clean  water. 

I  believe  that  the  h^jlngs  held  by 
the  Public  Works  Committee  at  wtAch 
EPA  officials  testified  were  useful  in  that 
they   expressed   oonfressional   concern 
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over  administration  of  the  clean  water 
progrsmi — or  should  I  say  the  lack  of  it. 
I  have  written  a  letter  to  Russell  Train, 
the  EPA  Administrator,  expressing  my 
concern  over  the  program's  snail's  pace 
Implementation.  %lae  text  of  the  letter  is 
as  follows: 

Congress  or  the  UNirED  States. 

House  or  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  8,  1974. 
Mr.  Russell  Train. 

Administrator,  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Train:  During  the  past  several 
months  I  have  become  increasingly  con- 
cerned about  the  Inordinate  delays  created 
by  the  Environmental  ProteoUon  Agency  In 
the  processing  of  constructldivi^grants  for 
water  treatment  facilities.  The  -Congress,  in 
passing  PL  92-500.  authorized  a  total  of  $13 
bUIlon  for  fiscal  years  1973,  1974,  and  1975 
for  grants  to  be  made  to  municipalities  in 
constructing  and  upgrading  waste  treatment 
facilities.  The  objective,  of  course,  was  to 
accelerate  our  drive  toward  cleaning  up  the 
nations  waters  by  mid-I98S. 

Leaving  aside  the  issue  of  Presidential  im- 
poundment of  half  of  the  $18  billion  au- 
thorized for  the  program,  there  appears  to 
be  ample  evidence  available  to  conclude  that 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  Is  de- 
liberately engaged  In  an  effort  to  slow  down 
the  pace  of  the  program.  Recent  hearings 
.  by  the  House  Public  Works  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  and  Review  revealed  that: 

1.  Regulations  used  for  guidance  by  mu- 
nicipalities and  the  standards  which  grant 
applications  must  meet  are  constantly 
changing. 

2.  Documentation  required  from  applicants 
Is  inordinately  complex  and  voluminous 

3.  Obligation  of  funds  and  approval  of 
grants  are  minlscule  compared  to  available 
funding  authority  and  community  needs. 

As  a  result,  the  Subcommittee  stated,  there 
were  thousands  of  gr^nt  applications  back - 
logged  in  EPA  awaiting  approval.  The  above 
problems  and  many  others  were  documented 
in  great  deUU  during  the  hearings  and  In  a 
subsequent  sUtement  made  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Chairman  Wright  What 
U  not  clear,  however,  are  the  steps  that  EPA 
Intends  to  take  to  put  the  clean  water  pro- 
gram on  the  accelerated  pace  Congress  man- 
dated  In  the  Clean  Water  Act  Amendments 
of  1972. 

Mr.  Quarles  testified  during  the  February 
hearings  that  EPA  would  study  the  feasibility 
of  simplifying  the  regulations,  decentralizing 
the  grant -approval  level  and  taking  other 
steps  to  expedite  the  process  by  which  grants 
are  approved.  It  has  been  some  three  months 
since  this  commitment  was  made.  I  under- 
stand that  while  some  limited  Improvement 
has  taken  place,  the  majority  of  the  problems 
still  exist. 

In  order  to  provide  me  with  information 
to  assess  the  progress  EPA  has  made  In 
streamlining  the  grant  approval  process  for 
waste  treatment  faculties.  I  would  appreciate 
answers  to  the  following : 

1.  The  number  of  communities  by  state 
Which  have  applied  for  construction  grants 
lor  all  categories  of  municipal  waste  treat' 
ment  facilities  under  the  provisions  of  the 
1972  itmendments. 

a.  The  doUar  value  of  grant  applications  by 

b.  The  average  processing  t\E^  from  grant 
receipt  to  application  approval  on  a  month 
by  month  bAsls  during  calendar  years  1973 

a.  The  specific  actions  taken  by  EPA  since 
January  1.  1874  to  reduce  tb«  amount  of 
documenutlon  requlrwl  for  grant  approval. 


3.  The  specific  steps  taken  since  January  1, 
1974  to  decentralize  grant  approval  levels. 

4.  Other  actions  taken  since  the  hearings 
to  expedite  the  grant  approval  process. 

I  agree  with  Chairman  Wright  that  a  large 
part  of  the  year  and  one  half  since  the  Act 
was  passed  has  been  Irretrievably  wasted. 
However,  I  am  hopeful  that  responses  to  the 
above  questions  will  lead  me  to  conclude  that 
the  Clean  Water  Program  has  finally  begun 
to  move  In  the  direction  and  at  i  the  pace 
Congress  Intended.  ' 

With  all  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Watnc  Owens. 


PROPOSES  OPEN  HEARINGS  ON  IM- 
PEACHMENT PROCEEDINGS 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the, Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1944  I 
introduced  in  the  Senate  a  resolution 
providinfl^r  radio  coverage  of  the  pro- 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  deadline  for  munici- 
palities and  industry  to  meet  the  first 
interim  stages  for  effluent  discharge  is 
mid  1977.  The  footdragging  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  releasing  construction 
grants  to  municipalities  for  waste  treat- 
ment facilities  forces  the  Congress  to 
either  extend  the  interim  deadlines  and 
thus  renege  o.i  its  commitment  or  to  keep 
them  in  effect  and  thereby  force  citle.s 
all  over  the  United  States  to  violate  the 
law.  This  is  the  bind  the  administration 
has  put  us  in. 

Industry  must  also  meet  these  interim 
standards.  Since  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  was  treated  some  V'z 
years  ago  it  has  been  under  considerable 
pressure  to  relax  congressionally  Imposed 
air  and  water  quality  standards.  The 
most  persistant  sources  of  pressure  ap- 
pear to  come  from  the  White  House  and 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
acting  in  response  to  the  pleas  of  special 
interest  groups.  These  groups  represent 
various  Industrial,  manufacturing, 
processing,  and  commercial  concerns 
whose  economic  self-interests  would  be 
affected  by  application  and  enforcement 
of  congressionally  imposed  air  and  water 
quality  standards.  They  appear  to  have 
more  than  considerable  Influence  in  this 
administration. 

Clean  water  is  too  important  to  this 
Nation's  weU-being  to  become  an  area 
dictated  by  special  Interest  groups.  I  un- 
derstand that  Chairman  Wright  will 
continue  the  hearings  on  the  Implemen- 
tation of  the  Clean  Water  Act  in  the 
near  future.  There  may  indeed  be  legiti- 
mate reasons  to  change  congressionally 
imposed  goals  and  standards  for  pro- 
grams as  bold  and  irmovative  as  this  one 
I  hope  that  the  forthcoming  hearings 
will  take  an  objective  look  at  the  need  to 
change  certain  of  the  effluent  discharge 
and  water  quality  standards  established 
in  the  1972  act.  The  subcommittee  will  be 
under  great  pressure  from  the  admin- 
istration and  from  industry  lobbies  to  set 
back  the  Umetables. 

It  is  a  sorry  day  when  the  foresight 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
blunted  by  such  Illegitimate  processes  as 
Wtx)undment,  bureaucratic  delay  and 
-^he  self-centered  interest.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  subcommittee  will  slash 
through  the  rhetoric,  the  self-serving 
testimony  and  the  emotional  argiiments 
in  order  to  objectively  determine  whether 
our  drive  toward  clean  water  should  pro- 
ceed with  our  foot  on  the  accelerator  or 
our  foot  on  the  brake. 


ceedings  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives.  At  that  time,  of  course, 
we  did  not  have'  television.  A  numb«r  of 
times  since  I  have  introduced  resoliitioils 
providing  for  both  radio  coverage  of  the 
regular  proceedings  and  the  committes 
hearings  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives.    It   just   seems    to   me 
wrong  for  us  to  allow  in  the  press  gallery 
of  both  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives newspaper  reporters  and  not 
to  allow  similarly  to  observe  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Congress  representatives  of 
television  and  radio.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion now  of  the  ability  of  the  television 
and  radio  media  to  cover  the  proceedings 
of  the  Congress  without  in  any  way.  ty 
lights  or  otlierwise.  interfering  with  the 
dpiilierations    of    the    Congress.    Why 
snoula  the  people  of  this  great  country, 
only  a  few  of  whom  will  ever  get  to 
Washington  to  enjoy  seeing  the  Congress 
in  session  from  the  gallery,  be  denied  the 
prhilege  of  seeing  the  proceedings  of 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  by  television 
and  hearing  those  proceedings  by  radio? 
In  the  beginning  the  media  themselves 
would,  I  think,  be  adequate  safeguards 
against  abuse  for  they  would  exercise 
their  discretion  as  to  what  they  would 
put  on  the  air  and  bring  to  the  people. 
This   would  deny   exploitation  of  such 
media  to  the  demagog  or  the  actor,  in 
most  cases  at  least. 

I  have  a  resolution  pending  now  with 
others  before  the  House  to  open  the 
hearings  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  on 
impeachment  proceedings  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  upon  Impeachment 
to  radio  and  television  as  well  as  press 
coverage.  Surely  a  matt«-  of  such  im- 
mense import  should  be  carried  to  the 
people  by  all  the  media. 

Varying  views  of  whether  the  impeach- 
ment proceedings  in  the  House  should 
be  carried  by  television  and  radio  have 
been  presented  in  the  Washington  Post 
by  outstanding  authorities,  some  pro. 
.  some  con.  Due  to  the  importance  of  this 
proceeding.  I  include  the  views  3f  Jerome 
Barron  and  George  Reedy  appearing  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  April  29  and 
of  Hon.  Paul  A.  Porter  and  Fred  W. 
Friendly  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  May  4  to  appear  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks: 

iMPj^CHMENT     ON     T\':     TWO     ViXWS  ' 

PUMJCITT    WOULD    BECOME    ALL    PEHVASrvE 

(By  Jerome    Barron) 
Impeachment  trials,  fortunately,  are  such 
events  In  this  coimtry  that  there  Is  little  di- 
rect, authoritative  guidance  on  whether  Im- 
peachment of  a  President  should   be  tele- 
vised:  We  have  no  experience  on  the  ques- 
tion of  mixing  impeachment  with  television 
When  the  BUlle  Sol  Kstes  case  came  before 
the  Supreme  Court  In  1»86.  Justice  Tom  C 
Clark,  speaking  for  the  court,  said  that  th© 
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"chief  function"  of  Judicial  machifaery  was 
to  "ascertain  the  truth."  Rather  tartly,  the 
court  said:  "The  tise  of  television,  however, 
cannot  be  said  to  contribute  materially  to 
this  objective." 

In  an  impeachment  proceeding,  the  sena- 
tors are  the  Jurors. 

"If  the  conununity  be  hostile  to  an  ac- 
cused, a  televised  Juror,  realizing  that  he 
must  return  to  neighbors  who  saw  the  trial 
themselves,  may  well  be  led  not  to  hold  the 
balance  nice,  clear  and  true  between  the 
state  an<^  the  accused.'  "  the  Supreme  Court 
said.  Furthermore,  is  there  any  real  answer 
to  the  court's  anxiety  that  television  inev- 
itably fixes  the  Jury's  eyes  on  the  camera 
ratheKthan  on  the  testimony? 

In  an  era  when  the  law  has  extended  due 
process  concepts  to  more  and  more  areas  of 
American  life,  sturely  it  is  hard  to  argue  that 
due  process  and  its  implications  for  criminal 
trials  should  not  also  apply  to  the  question 
of  televising  an  impeachment. 

It  may  be  said  that  hearings  of  the  Sen- 
■ate  Watergate  Committee  were  televised,  and 
that  If  the  proceedings  of  the  committee 
that  led  to  an  impeachment  could  be  tele- 
vised, why  shouldn't  the  impeachment  trial 
Itself  also  be  televised? 

The  two  are  not  comparable.  Only  at  the 
outerpost  perimeters  of  its  legislative  re- 
Bponstbiltties  did  the  Watergate  Committee 
touch  onqufiBliOTis  of  guilt  or  innocence  as 
they  mlgHtaflec?  criminal  defendants,  the 
raison  d'etre  of  the  impeachment  trial,  how- 
ever, la  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  ac- 
cused. 
•  Excluding  the  television  cameras  would 
not  deprive  the  public  of  It^j^lght  to  know. 
Coverage  by  the  print  press  of  any  impeach- 
ment will  be  continuous,  extensive  and  free- 
wheeling. News  and  commentary  on  radio 
and  television  would  be  slmUarly  free  and 
extensive.  That  is  our  tradition,  and  the  prec- 
edent of  the  Andrew  Johnson  trial.  But 
televising  an  impeachment  would  allow  pub- 
licity to  become   all  pervasive. 

In  an  impeachment,  the  Senate  is,  in  ef- 
fect, a  courtroom,  and  we  therefore  should 
yiremember  the  counsel  of  Chief  Justice  Earl 
^^Jiajjen  in  his  separate  opinion  In  the  Estes 
,  case:  "We  must  take  notice  of  the  inherent 
unfairness   of   television    In   the   courtroom 
and   rule   that   its   presence   Is   Inconsistent 
with  the  "fundamental  conception"  of  what  ' 
a  trial  should  be."' 

I  think  the  conclusion  is  clear:  Televising 
the  national  torment  of  a  President's  Im- 
peachment would  be  unwise. 


May  9,  197 i 


No  Barriebs  Betwew*  P^lic  akd  the 

Facts 

(By  George  Reedy) 

Even  though  Congress  still  hasNo  decide 
whether  President  Nixon  should  Bk  im- 
peached and  tried.  It  is  not  too  early  toSglv© 
careful — and,  I  hope,  favorable — considera- 
tion to  aUowing  fuU,  Uve  television  csoverage 
of  the  proceedings.  \ 

There  are  issues  of  publlA  confidence  at 
stake  which  go  beyond  the  uslal  questions  of 
press  freedom  and  access  to  \ews — and  the 
decision  should  not  be  made  ca 

Traditionally,  both  Congress  airtf  the  Judi- 
ciary have  been  reluctant  to  admit  television 
cameras  to  their  proceedings.  I  can  concede 
that  there  are  coherent  reasons  for  this  re- 
luctance even  though  I  am  not  certain  the 
reasons  are  wise.  But  impeachment  is  an  ex- 
traordinary procedure,  and  whatever  may  be 
the  merits  of  the  precedents,  they  cannot  be 
made  to  apply  without  some  unusual  logical 
•crobatics. 

After  all,  Impeachment  is  a  device  whereby 
635  men  and  women — 435  through  Indict- 
ment and  100  through  trial— can  take  from 
a  man  a  grant  of  ultimate  power  which  was 
given  to  him  by  aU  the  people.  In  the  beat 


of  circumstances,  At  would  be  hazardous  for 
a  small  group  to  reverse  a  decision  made  by 
the  entire  electorate.  Our  constitution  pro- 
vides no  method  for  direct  public  partic- 
ipation in  the  deliberations.  But  television 
provides  a  method  for  direct  public  witness- 
ing of  the  proceedings,  and  there  are  values 
to  this  that  are  incalculable. 

Admittedly,  no  device  t;an  make  the  final 
decision  satisfactory  to  everyone.  President 
Nixon's  implacable  foes — those  who  hated 
him  even  ijefore  Watergate — would  regard 
anjrthing  less  than  100  per  cent  impeach- 
ment and  conviction  as  evidence  of  legisla- 
tive cowardice.  His  last-ditch  defenders 
would  regard  anything  less  than  100  per  cent 
acquittal  as  evidence  of  a  sinister  plot  to 
railroad  their  hero.  A  Senate  vote  somewhere 
between  50  per  cent  and  the  two-thirds  re- 
quired to  convict  would  open  upon  night- 
mares of  recriminations. 

B\»t  the  ultimate  popular  verdict  will  rest 
upon  the  majority  which  is  in  between  the 
two  poles.  This  Is  a  group  which  can  ren(fcr 
a  reasonable  Judgment — especially  when  its 
members  have  seen  events  with  their  own 
eyes.  In  terms  of  the  future  of  American 
unity,  the  popular  verdict  Is  fully  as  Impor- 
tant as  the  legislative  verdict.  There  should 
be  no  baiVlers  whatsoever  between  the  pub- 
lic and  the  facts. 

Legislators,  of  course,  have  <ilways  resisted 
the  presence  of  television  cameras  during 
legislative  session.  The  reason  is  simply  that 
floor  sessions  are  only  a  small  part  of  the  leg- 
islative process  and  here  the  lens  can  distort 
because  it  makes  one — and  not  the  most  m- 
teresting — part  look  like  the  whole.  But  an 
impeachment  session  would  be  not  be  a  leg- 
islative session.  All  of  the  events  of  major 
importance  would  take  place  right  on  the 
floors  of  the  House  and  Senate  chambers. 
The  legislators  could  be  reUed  upon  to  be 
present  and  to  listen  to  the  arguments.  The 
speeches  would  be  relevant  and  cogent.  And 
Anally,  there  would  be  no  precedent  estab- 
lished other  than  the  presence  of  television 
during  an  Impeachment  session — not  during 
a  legislative  session. 

When  everything  is  added  together,  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  more  than  ample 
Justification  for  televising  the  proceedings  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  The  Presi- 
dent should  have  an  Interest  In  having  his 
side  of  the  case  stated  directly  to  the  people 
as  well  as  to  the  Congress.  The  Congress, 
shotild  have  an  interest  In  giving  the  peo- 
ple an  opportunity  to  see  for  themselves  that 
the  legislative  conduct  Is  rigidly  fair.  The 
print  media  should  have  an  Interest  In  per- 
mitting the  readers  to  observe  for  themselves 
that  interpretation  and  backgrounding  is 
based  upon  fact  and  not  distortion. 

But  the  most  important  interest  to  be 
served  is  that  of  the  people  themselves.  The 
presidency  belongs  to  them — not  to  the  Con- 
gress or  to  the  media.  If  Congress  is  to  direct 
a  change  in  the  occupancy  of  the  ofllce,  they 
have  the  right  to  be  present,  at  least  as  spec- 
tators, and  there  could  be  grave  conse- 
quences were  they  to  be  denied  a  right  so 
readily  available. 

TV   Ai«D  Impeachment 

TMPEDtNG  THE  PBOCESS  OF  JUSTICE 

(By  Paul  A.  Porter) 

I  respectfully  dissent  from  the  position  of 
the  Post  that  the  Impeachment  trial  of  the 
President  In  the  Senate.  If  the  House  votes  a 
bin,  should  be  televised.  I  agree  with  Pro- 
tessoT  Barron's  conclusion  that  "televising 
the  national  torment  of  a  President's  Im- 
peachment would  be  unwise.'"  This  in  spite 
of  Dean  George  Reedy's  contention  that 
"the  presidency  belong  to  the  p>eople  .  .  . 
and  they  have  the  right  to  be  present  at 
least  as  spectators." 

This  writer  was  present  at  the  creation  of 
national  television  and  Chairman  of  the 
F.C.C.   when   the    Initial   allocation   of   fre- 


quencies was  made.  Through  the  succeeding, 
years.  I  have  watched  the  fantastic  develop- 
ment of  this  media  with  admiration  for  its 
growth  and  an  awe  bordering  on  terror  for 
its  impact.  As  a  lawyer  Interested  In  the  basic 
elements  of  due  process  and  the  right  to  a 
fair  trial,  it  is  submitted  that  televising  the 
Senate  proceedings  could  raise  serious  Im- 
pedlmenu  to  the  process  whether  Intended 
or  not.  I  will  not  particularize  the  obvious. 

A  trial  before  the  Senate  presided  over  by 
the  Chief  Justice  will  indeed  be  a  historic 
and  momentous  proceeding  as  George  Reedy 
described.  With  the  Chief  Justice  presiding, 
the  managers  for  the  House  wUl  have  the 
bu(|len  of  presenting  their  case  presumably 
in  accordance  with  evidentiary  standards  as 
if  in  court  and  counsel  for  the  respondent 
wUl  hopefully  have  the  right  to  test  that  case 
by  cross-examination  and  then  produce  pro- 
bative evidence  on  the  President's  behalf  as 
in  the  traditional  adversary  proceeding  The 
hundred  members  of  the  Senate  wlU  be  sit- 
ting as  Jurors  In  the  cpirventlonal  sense. 
Hopefully  this  will  be  a,«^fyiiy  constructed 
orderly  procedul<e--deVold  of  histrionics  and 
sensationalism.  The  issues  al-e  too  grave  and 
fundamental  to  be  exposed  to  such  televised 
techniques  of  a  Perry  Mason  or  a  Mr.  Dis- 
trict Attorney  which  give  a  superficial  Iqiage 
of  our  processes  of  Justice.  In  short.  It  could 
indeed  be  a  duU  event  for  a  national  tele- 
vision audience. 

This  is  not  a  new  phenomenon.  In  the  early 
days  of  television,  the  famous  Kefauver  hear- 
ings were  covered  on  live  televUion  This 
prompted  the  late  Judge  Thurman  Arnold 
to  write  a  penetrating  and  provocative  essay 
in  the  June.  1951,  issue  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  entitled  "Mob  Justlce^nd  Televi- 
sion  "  Some  of  Judge  Arnold's  points  seem 
appropriate  today.  A  few  of  these  are  sum- 
marized: 

"Trials  in  our  courts  of  Justice  are  public 
but  the  audience  is  so  limited  that  the  ordi- 
nary  housewife  can't  see  the  show  because,  as 
we  go  to  press,  cameras  are  banned.  I  sug- 
gest  that  if  this  rule  can't  be  changed  all 
the  Judge  had  to  do  Is  to  hold  a  trial  like 
that  of  Alger  Hiss  In  the  Yankee  Stadium. 

".  .  .  This  kind  of  presentation  (television! 
makes  the  problems  of  government  simple 
enough  to  be  understood  by  readers  of  comic 
strips.  It  eliminates  the  bores  who  are  unable 
to  discuss  a  public  issue  as  a  matter  of  black 
and  white.  When  ex-Mayor  O'Dwyer  was  tes- 
tifying about  the  problem  of  crime  from  his 
vast  experience  as  a  prosecutor  and  a  mayor, 
I  am  Informed  the  stations  were  flooded  with 
calU  to  get  him  ofl;  and  put  Virginia  Hill  back 
on. .  .  . 

"The  thing  which  I  believe  is  overlooked  by 
those  who  argue  that  television  Is  a  legiti- 
mate extension  of  our  traditional  public 
hearing  U  this.  THe  reason  that  a  criminal 
trial  is  public  is  not  to  obtain  the  maxi- 
mum publicity  for  Judges  or  prosecutors.  It 
was  not  intended  to  make  a  cause  celebre  out 
of  criminal  prosecutioifs.  It  Is  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  accused  against  star-chamber 
methods,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic against  secret  deals  and  alliances. 

Finally.  Judge  Arnold  reached  this  con- 
clusion which  seems  relevant  to  the  current 
discussion  as  to  whether  the  Senate  im- 
peachment hearings,  if  convened,  should  be 
televised: 

"The  vice  of  this  television  proceeding  is 
not  in  the  way  this  particular  committee  con- 
ducted It,  but  In  the  proceeding  Iteelf.  Any 
tribunal  which  takes  on  the  trappings  and 
aspects  of  a  Judicial  hearing,  particularly 
where  there  Is  compulsory  examination  of 
witnesses,  mtist  conform  to  our  Judicial  tra- 
ditions, or  sooner  or  later  it  wUl  develop  Into 
a  monstrosity  that  demands  reform.  Those 
traditions  are: — 

"1.  It  must  be  public  and  at  the  same  tlm» 
not  a  device  for  publicity. 
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"2.  It  must  protect  the  innocent  even  at  the 
cost  of  letting  the  guuty  escape. 

"Television  has  no  place  in  such  a  picture. 
For  witnesses  it  is  an  ordeal  not  unlike  the 
third  degree.  On  those  who  sit  as  Judges  It 
Imposes  the  demoralizing  necessity  of  also 
being  actors.  For  the  accused  it  offers  no  pro- 
tection whatever.  Former  Federal  Judge  Rlf- 
klnd  recently  said  that  our  Judicial  proce- 
dure, 'forged  through  the  generations  to  the 
single  end  that  Issues  shall  be  impartially 
determined  on  relevant  evidence  alone,  works 
fairly  well  In  all  cases  but  one — the  cele- 
brated cause.  As  soon  as  the  cause  celebre 
comes  In,  the  lodges  and  law>*ers  no  longer 
enjoy  a  monopoly.  They  have  a  partner  in 
the  enterprise,  and  that  partner  is  the  press.' 
I  would  add  that  when  television  is  utuized 
In  investigation  or  trial,  cause  celebre  WUI 
Increase  like  guinea  pig  and  still  another 
partner  will  be  added— to  wit,  the  mob  " 
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An   OBUGATION  To  COMMtTNICATE  DWECTLY 

(By  Fred  W,  Friendly) 
"Permit  me  to  begin  with  quotations  from 
two  distinguished  colleagues,  one  who  prac- 
ticed my  profession,  the  other  yours. 

"When  a  man  is  really  important  the  worst 
adviser  he  can  have  Is  a  flatterer."  That's  the 
scripture  from  Gerald  Johnson,  the  Balti- 
more editor  and  historian,  and  I  hope  it  ap- 
plies to  our  dialogue  here  todav. 

The  second  quote,  in  1808,  isfrom  a  lame 
duck  President.  Thomas  Jefferson,  who,  in 
an  attempt  to  recruit  barrister  William  Wlrth 
.?L.^*'"^^**  *°*°  running  for  office,  wrote: 
The  object  of  this  letter  is  to  propose  to 
you  to  come  Into  Congress.  That  Is  the  great 
commanding  theatre  of  this  nation.  .  .    " 

My  unflattering  question  Is— have  you  let 
Mr.  Jefferson  down,  have  you  permitted  tech- 
nology and  the  natural  inclination  and  cen- 
tral  motivation  of  Presidents  to  move  "the 
great  commanding  theatre  of 'this  nation"* 
to  the  other  end  of  Pendsylvanla  Avenue? 

And  whose  fault  Is  that— not  Marconi"8 
or  Murrow's,  or  Cronklte's  or  Chancellor's 
not  even  Coolidge's,  or  Kennedy's  or  Nixon's 
■niey  merely  Invented  or  exploited  new  forms 
of  communications  which  the  Senate  and 
the  House  chose  to  ignore  or  to  regard  as  a 
howUng  sideshow  Instead  of  an  electronic 
extension  of  the  spectators  galleries  of  426 
Mats  in  the  Senate  and  732  seato  In  the 
House.  You  closed  your  eyes  and  ears  to  a 
miracle  permitting  your  gaUery  to  be  fllled 
toy  three  or  four  sightseers  and  lobhylsta 
from  each  of  your  constituencies  whUe  the 
Executive  Branch  transformed  its  "Bully 
Pulpit"  Into  an  electronic  throne.  Presidents 
have  used  broadcasting  as  a  magic  political 
carpet,  transporting  the  citizenry  to  the  Oval 
Office,  to  the  ancient  wall  of  China,  Ironi- 
cally even  to  the  floor  of  your  Joint  sessions 
whUe  you,  with  few  exceptions,  have  rele- 
gated these  miracles  to  the  status  of  a  kind 
of  over-the-transom.  Peeping  Tom,  too  the- 
i^rlcal   or   "too   dangerous"'   to   be   allpwed 

I  wonder  If  you  and  your  colleagues  are 
aware  of  what's  going  on  In  other  republics? 
liBt  8  take  West  Germany.  Later  this  month 
the  Bundestag  wUl  be  conducting  a  historic 
debate  on  proposed  reforms  of  the  abortion 
laws.  It  Is  an  inflamed  issue,  but  there  is  no 
controversy  over  the  reality  that  Germans 
from  the  North  Sea  to  Bavaria  wiU  be  watch- 
ing every  minute  of  it  on  television.  Indeed 
nations  which  were  not  even  born  when  tele- 
vision was  a  political  fact  of  life  in  the  United 
States,  now  permit  and  provide  live  cover- 
age of  their  legislative  process.  Because  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  pro- 
vides Uve  coverage  of  ite  debates,  many 
Americans  understand  more  about  the  voting 
and  deliberative  process  of  that  body  than 
they  do  of  their  own  nation's. 

The  hidden  agenda  item  In  aU  your  de- 
liberations, of  course.  Is  the  growing  concern 
over  the  posslblUUea  of  Impeachment  and 
a  Senate  trial  involving  the  President.  One 


of  America's  most  respected  newspapermen, 
James  Reston,  has  pronounced  that  such 
events  of  government  should  be  closed  to 
television  because  it  might  turn  the  trial 
into  a  nightmare;  Senator  Buckley  and 
others  fear  a  three-ring  circus.  My  coavic- 
tlon,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  the  public's 
presence  via  the  television  camera  will  pre- 
serve decorum  and  dignity  but  certainly  If 
this  trial  occurs,  the  American  people  will 
require  a  first-person,  unabridged  view  of 
so  historic  an  event  without  having  it 
strained  and  filtered  through  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  even  the  most  responsible  newspapers. 
Much  of  the  confusion  over  the  Impeach- 
ment and  subsequent  trial  of  Andi^w  John- 
son exist  today  because  print  Journalists 
alone,  no  matter  how  skilled  csknnot  preserve 
the  essence  and  dynamics  of^ch  complex 
procedxires.  None  of  us  here  to^ay  can  know 
whether  such  a  trial  will  taldT  place,  but  I 
can  assure  you  that  nelther^history  nor 
the  American  public  will  accept  surrogate 
witnesses  to  so  monentous  an  event 

What  you  need  is  a  plan  of  action,  not  Just 
a  removal  of  restrictions.  Of  all  the  more 
than  30  resolutions  over  the  past  30  years 
from  Senator  Pepper  to  Representative  Pep- 
per, the  most  stimulating  and  potentially 
productive  plan  is  S.R.  136,  proposed  by  Sen- 
ator Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  amply  stated,  it 
suggests  "a  full  and  complete  study  and  in- 
vestigation with  respect  to  the  broadcas'.lng  , 
and  telecasting  (including  closed-circuit  tele- 
casting) of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate." 
I  trust  that  the  Senator  will  consider  it  a 
friendly  if  unofficial  amendment  if  I  idd  the 
phrase — and  House  of  Representatives. 

The  wired  Congress,  If  I  may  use  that  as 
shorthand  for  puttmg  cameras  and  micro- 
phones in  both  chambers,  and  aU  hearing 
rooms,  and  connecting  them  by  coaxial  cable 
to  every  office,  dining  room,  lobby  and  a  video- 
tape center  wUl  be  expensive  but  wUl  cost 
far  less  than  building  a  modern  destroyer 
or  celebrating  the  bicentennial.  Operating  It 
wui  be  less  expensive  than  rvmnlng  a  de- 
stroyer or  an  atomic  submarine  per  year.  Sen- 
ator Byrd's  resolution  needs  to  be  costed  out 
and  studied"- now.  Such  a  survey  could  be 
accomplished  with  an  economy  of  time  and 
funds.  .  .  . 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  wUl  ask,  "But 
how  does  wiring  the  Congress  ultimately 
reach  the  nation?  Live  or  delayed  coverage 
will  still  be  subject  to  the  gatekeeper  func 
-tlon  of  the  commercial  networks  and  even 
of  public  broadcasting."  That  U  true  al- 
though the  performance  of  public  televi- 
sion and  radio  during  the  Watergate  hear- 
ings was  a  major  breakthrough  in  prime 
time  coverage. 

My  proposal  is  not  only  to  make  the  wired 
Congress  avaUable  to  aU  networks,  but  to 
leap  over  all  those  gatekeepers  with  their 
varied  values  and  priorities  and  deliver  the 
signal  direct  to  200  American  communities 
If  telephone  company  long  line  and  mlcro- 
■wave  distribution  U  too  expensive  syn- 
chronous sateuites  made  possible  by  thU 
nation's  maximum,  costly  effort  In  the  space 
program  wUl  this  year  and  in  the  next  three 
years  make  It  possible  to  spray  television  sig- 
nals Into  every  time  zone  simultaneously 

One  may  ask:  Why  wUl  these  local  broad- 
casters relay  them  to  regional  audiences  if 
the  networks  won't?  My  response  Is— for  the 
same  series  of  reasons  that  cause  some  500 
different  newspapers  to  send  correspondents 
to  Washington.  These  editors  know  that  po- 
litical reporting  from  the  nation's  Capitol  is 
like  regional  accent*  and  customs— different 
lor  various  communities. 

Debates  on  farm  subsidies  wiU  find  their 
audiences  In  Kansas.  Iowa  and  Louisiana. 
WhUe  New  York  and  Massachusetts  would 
be  more  attentive  to  the  hearings  on  mass 
transportation  and  urban  blight 

To  sum  up,  take  Senator  Byrd "i"  proposal 
of  June  1873  seriously,  combining  it  with 
Senator  Pa»tore"8  proposal  to  commemorat* 
our  200th  birthday  by  opening  Congress  to 


the  nation.  A  study  on  costs  and  feasibility 
would  take  less  than  six  months,  a  decision 
to  go  coiUd  be  possible  In  time  for  1976. 


SUBVERSIVE  ACnyiTIES  OF 
'ZERO'"? 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  thi  ■ 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  tho 
distinguished  television  commentatoio 
on  channel  4,  the  CBS  outlet  in  tho 
Greater  Miami  area,  delivered  an  ablo 
address  before  the  Tiger  Biy  Club  ol 
Miami  on  May  1.  Dr.  Reyes  discussed  the 
subversive  activities  in  the  United  Statc'^ 
of  a  sinister  organization  named  'Zero." 
By  some  strange  but  evil  sources  a  Cuban 
exUe  living  in  Miami  was  recently  shot 
down  in  his  own  livingroom  while  he 
and  his  wife  looked  at  television.  Another 
Cuban  exile  residing  in  New  York  was  in 
a  similar  dastardly  maimer  assassinated. 
Dr.  Reyes  discusses  this  critical  subject 
in  an  able  address.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude Dr.  Reyes'  very  informative  ad- 
dress to  appear  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
following  these  remarks: 

Speech  op  Dr.  Manolo  Reves 


My  life  has  supposedly  been  threatened. 
But  I  will  not  leave  this  city  or  this  County 
...  or  this  State  ...  I  won't  leave,  despite 
all  the  threats  I've  had  or  those  yet  to  come. 

I  am  a  man  who  has  absolute  trust  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  its  system. 

I  am  a  man^ho  believes  in  each  and  every 
law  enforcement  agency  In  this  country. 

I  am  a  man  who  believes  In  the  due  process 

of  law  and  condemn  all  terrorist  atUcks 

and  attacks  which  break  the  law. 

I  am  a  man  who  believes  In  you.  And  I 
wlU  keep  on  working.  I  wlU  keep  on  leading 
a  normal  life  and  essentially  I  will  keep  on 
defending  the  cause  for  Cuba's  liberty  be- 
cause no  threat  in  the  world  can  keep  me 
from  fighting  for  my  Ideals  and  my  prin- 
ciples. 

For  the  first  time  in  fifteen  years,  a  seem- 
ingly political  murder  was  executed  In  this 
area.  I  speak  of  the  murder  of  Jose  Ellas  de 
la  TOrrlente. 

I  can  say  without  any  exceptions,  that  or- 
ganizations, revolutionary  movements,  asso- 
ciations and  the  Cuban  people  in  exile  as  a 
whole  have  condemned  Torrlente's  death 
which  occurred  on  Holy  Friday. 

Several  days  later,  I  presented  a  denounce- 
ment before  Congressman  Claude  Pepper, 
Vice-Chalrman  of  the  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee of  the  United  States  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

This  denouncement  was  based  on  these  two 
facts: 

1)  On  AprU  6th,  1974.  at  the  celebration 
of  Armed  Forces  Day  in  Cuba,  Raul  Castro 
said  in  hU  speech  that  the  Cuban  military 
youth  were  guarding  Cuban  territory  or  were 
acting  Inside  their  enemies  bellies. 

As  I've  said  on  many  occasions,  Fidel  Cas- 
tro himself  has  stated  that  his  enem<es  are 
the  United  States  and  the  Cuban  exiles. 

Raul  Castro's  phrase:  "and  those  who  are 
acting  inside  our  enemies  belUes",  is  very      ^ 
significant. 

It  is  even  more  so  In  these  times  when 
terrorism  has  flared  up  in  different  parts  of 
the  nation. 

In  the  past,  we  said  that  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion was  Increasing  its  military  movements 
In  Cuba.  We  said  thU  before  legislators  In 
Washington. 

The    12th    naval   squadron   of   the   Soviet 

Union,  which  went  to  the  Island  after  our 

denouncement  of  this  situation.  Is  stationed 

in  Cuba  today. 

Today,  there  are  more  than  25  thotisand 
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Russian  troops  on  the  Island  and  several 
major  airports  to  the  hands  ot  the  Soviets. 

Several  months  ago  we  said  In  Washing- 
ton that  If  a  stop  to  the  corqlng  and  gotogs 
ol  the  Venceremos  Brigade  to  Cub^'aSd  sev- 
eral flows  of  American  citizens  wafe  qot  en- 
forced, this  situation  could  -tertag  A  wave 
of  terrorism  throughout  the  country^-— --^ 

We  are  now  facing  this  situation. 

Oa  the  Cuban  side,  we  can  clarify  that 
in  fifteen  years  we  never  faced  a  political 
crime  in  our  colony. 

Now  it  has  happened,  and  the  majority- of 
the  Cubans  feel  that  this  came  directly  from 
Cuba.  In  any  event,  whether  they  were  ex- 
Ued  Cubans  or  directed  by  Castro,  they 
should  be  punished. 

There  are  two  facts  pointing  out  that 
Castro  is  behind  this  situation. 

1 )  I  received  a  letter  which  implied  a  com- 
munist threat  before  Torrlente  was  assassi- 
nated. ThU  letter  was  sent  from  New  York 
and  I  enclosed  It  to  Congressman  Pepper  to- 
gether with  the  denouncement. 

2)  Recently  Castro  said  publicly  that  after 
Torrlente's  death,  hysteria  had  taken  pUce 
among  the  Cuban  colony  in  Miami.  He  was 
deliberately  making  fun  of  the  Cuban  exiles. 

I  can  say  in  all  honestv  that  it  isn't  so. 
Every  Cuban  Is  performing  his  normal  tasks. 

And  they  have  to  flght  against  the  complex 
of  terror  which  followed  them  from  Cuba 
a  terror  that  Castro  Imbeds  in  them  through 
death,    prison    and    the    violation    of    every 
human  right. 

I  must  also  point  out  that  during  the  past 
fifteen  years,  the  Cuban  colony  In  exile  has 
been  faithfully  keeping  the  Uw  In  a  majority 
sense  and  have  helped  the  agents  in  charge 
by  preserving  the  law  and  helping  to  carry  it 
out.  The  criminal  index  among  the  Cuban 
colony  has  always  been  very  low. 

This  Is  a  bad  situation  for  everyone.  And 
I  believe  that  as  in  the  past  .  .  .  working  to- 
gether ...  we  are  going  to  overcome  this 
crisis. 

Here  in  e.xlle  there  are  Cubans  with  great 
experience  in  investigation,  prominent  law- 
yers and  criminologists,  who  know  all  the 
different  fronts  of  the  Cuban  exUes.  Maybe 
they  could  be  called  In  to  cooperate  with  the 
national  authorities  to  give  a  solution  to  this 
problem  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  urge  the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  In  Washington,  D.C.  to  Initiate 
a  full  investigation  and  to  hold  a  hearing 
here  In  Miami  or  in  Washington.  D.C.  to  con- 
firm if  the  regime  of  Fidel  Castro  has  had 
any  direct  participation  In  creating  a  stage 
of  tension  among  the  Cuban  colony.  It  would 
be  worthwhile  to  Investigate  also  if  they  are 
taking  advantage  of  a  situation  created  by 
others  and  maybe  without  knowing  It  .  .  .  are 
helping  Castro  by  following  his  tactics  of  ter- 
rorism with  anonymous  letters  to  divide  the 
exiled  Cuban  colony. 

At  the  beginning  of  my  words  I  said  "my 
life  Is  supposedly  being  threatened".  And  I 
am  saying  this  because  those  of  us  who 
project  our  lives  In  the  pubUc  eye  are  some- 
times subject  to  threats. 

In  this  specific  case,  up  to  the  present  I 
have  not  received  any  threats  on  my  lUe  by 
the  so-called  "Zero"  organization.  Inciden- 
tally ...  in  Venezuela  there  Is  a  guerrilla 
organization,  Marxist  in  character,  called 
"Point-Zero"  to  which  the  latest  acts  of  ter- 
rorism In  Venezuela  have  been  credited. 

On  the  alleged  threats  and  with  the  great- 
est respect  for  my  colleagues  In  the  press. I 

must  point  out  that  what  they  wrote  and 
broadcast  was  not  true  on  my  part.  Of  the 
six  persons  mentioned,  four  said  that  they 
have  not  received  the  letter  and  the  other 
two  persons  couldn't  produce  it. 

I  can  affirm  tha*  the  report  referring  spe- 
cifically to  me  was  blown  up  out  of  propor- 
tion. I  repeat, — with  due  respect — that  this 
pseudo-news,  which  Is  not  true,  .  .  .  was  not 
ratified  by  the  majority  of  the  persons  men- 
tioned— and  should  not  be  widespread  be- 
cause of  the  damage  it  can  cause,  and  the 
tension  It  can  produce.  ' 
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In  my  specific  case,  my  wife,  my  children 
,  and  especially  my  mother  have  suffered 
greatly  during  the  past  few  days. 

I  think  that  as  a  preventive  measure,  .  .  . 
with  this  new  tension  wave  producing  acts  of 
terrorism,  strong  precautions  should  be  taken 
to  confirm  any  type  of  threat. 

I  remember  that  when  the  riots  were  at 
their  boUlng  point,  some  were  produced  by 
false'  riunors. 

We  must  apply  the  same  principle  In  order 
to  avoid  what  is  happening  now  since  neither 
the  threatened  nor  the  police  have  proof  of 
what  is  being  said.  Those  who  want  to  create 
terror  and  tension  among  us — fan  try  to  use 
the  news  media  for  their  own  benefit. 

Finally, — a  great  President  of  this  nation 
once  sad:  The  only  thing  to  fear  ...  is  fear 
Itself.  So  ...  I  will  stay  in  my  place  . . .  with- 
out retreating  an  Inch. 


THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  THE 
NATION'S  PROBLEMS  AND  EDUCA- 
TION 

(Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  her  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  revelations  of  the  past  year  have 
been  shocking  to  us  all.  We  have  reacted 
in  disgust  to  the  seeming  lack  of  morality 
and  disdain  for  the  law  and  disdain  for 
the  unwritten  rules  of  democracy.  But 
Watergate  and  all  the  attendant  troubles 
aie  only  symtomatic  of  a  deeper  disease — 
the  (&ease  of  an  aflSuent  society — bom  of 
money  and  easy  living  and  the  resulting 
lack  of  self-discipline,  high  moral  values, 
and  commitment  to  honest  hard  work. 

As  someone  who  has  b#en  concerned 
over  the  quality  of  education  in  our  coun- 
try for  many  years  I  have  watched  with 
sorrow  as  these  attitudes  have  permeated 
our  educational  institutions  at  all  levels. 
There  are  many  indications  now  that  the 
quality  of  our  education  is  slipping  dan- 
igerously.  In  my  view  this  is  an  ominous 
sign  of  a  nation  whose  stature  in  the 
world  community  has  depended  upon  the 
vitality,  creativity,  and  perserverance  of 
her  people. 

One  of  the  best  speeches  I  have  ever 
read  was  given  recently  by  Bill  West  be- 
fore the  Executive  Club  in  Chicago.  Mr. 
West  is  the  headmaster  of  St.  John's 
Military  Academy  there.  He  poignantly 
describes  what  he  believes  is  the  real 
problem  with  education  today.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  his  remarks  the  very 
serious  consideration  which  I  believe  is 
their  due. 
The  speech  follows: 

ExscxTTTVES'  Club  Speech 
(Remarks  by  BiU  West) 
As  we  scan  the  national  and  International 
scene  over  the  past  six  months,  we  are  quick 
to  focus  on  certain  events  which  dominate 
the  horizon,  events  which  we  have  been 
forced  to  reckon  with  and  which  have  caused 
us  to  react  with  anger,  disgust,  dlsbeUef, 
fear  and/or  concern.  Permltme  to  name  a 
few,  the  more  obvious:  Waterjtetc,  which  has 
paralyzed  our  federal  law  making  process; 
AgTiew,  which  has  caused  the  public  to  be- 
come more  distrustful  of  our  elected  govern- 
ment officials;  Inflation,  which  has  become  a 
matter  of  deep  concern  since  the  Administra- 
tion's tampering  with  wage  and  price  con- 
trols over  a  year  ago;  Middle  East,  which  was 
timed  to  test  the  strength  of  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration following  its  total  involvement 
with  Watergate;  and  Truck  Strikes,  which 
are  an  outgrowth  of  the  Middle  East  affair 
and  a  true  indicator  of  how  vuineFable  our 


economy  and  our  government  Is  to  the  pres- 
sures of  a  very  small  segment  of  our  labor 
force. 

How  can  we  as  Individuals  be  proud  of  our 
society?  A  self-respecting  person  can  only 
feel  Inherent  dlsg^pt  for  the  direction  In 
which  our  society  has  been  moving.  How  can 
we  combat  the  disrespect  for  authority  and 
the  distrust  for  our  electee*  officials  that 
have  become  so  prevalent  In  the  past  decade? 
How  can  we  change  the  course  of  events 
which  headline  our  dally  newspapers?  A  good 
physician  Is  always  careful  to  distinguish  be- 
tween symptoms  and  the  disease.'in  the  case 
of  a  boU,  he  may  apply  a  banda&e:  at  the 
proper  time  he  may  lance  it;  but  hKknows 
the  real  trouble  is  in  the  blood  streanh^ 

Even  so  with  America!  The  symptoms^ 
our  national  iUness  appear  on  the  surface 
but  the  dUease  Is  deeper.  There  Is  pollution 
in  the  blood  stream.  Greed  is  the  disease  an 
avaricious  desire  for  money,  success  and 
pleasure;  an  Inordinate  grasping  after  the 
prizes  of  this  life;  an  unreasoned  acceptance 
of  the  philosophy  that  a  man's  life  con- 
sists of  the  things  he  possesses,  regardless  of 
the  means  which  he  uses  to  gain  them  Thus 
expediency  replaces  morality,  politics  pushes 
aside  principles  and  greed  rules  over  all 

Tlie  result:  Our  nation  as  a  first-rate  na- 
tion Is  m  deadly  perU.  America  Is  faced  with 
Increased  international  competition  from 
without  and  deterioration  of  its  educational 
system  from  within.  To  maintain  such  a  col- 
llslon  course  would  be  .disastrous,  but  to 
devUte  from  such  a  course  requires  disci- 
pllne. 

My  philosophy  on  life  in  general  and  edu- 
cation in  particular  is  founded  on  the  need 
for  discipline,  or  better  sUted,  self -discipline 
Those  who  believe  In  Bible  Doctrine  have 
learned  that  the  sequence  In  the  disintegra- 
tion of  a  nation  is  the  decline  of  social  life 
an  attack  on  the  mlUtary  and  the  restriction 
on  industry.  In  America  right  now  we  see 
all  three  phases  of  the  disintegration  In  a 
rather  advanced  stage,  which  can  only  lead 
one  to  believe  that  America  is  going  to  be 
recorded  in  the  history  of  man  as  the  most 
powerful  nation  with  the  shortest  period  of 
dominance.  Why?  Because  America  has  been 
the  most  undisciplined  nation  In  the  his- 
tory of  man.  America's  blood  stream  Is  "Iron 
deficient".  It  lacks  a  strong,  challenging 
competitive  educational  system 

U&n  is  a  creature  of  many  failings  and 
weaknesses,  as  witnessed  by  the  recent  head- 
lines. But  man  was  blessed  with  the  ability 
to  overcome  his  failings  and  weaknesses- 
through  education,  a  meaningful  education 
that  consists  of  leadership,  Integrity,  spirit- 
ual development,  responslbUity,  physical  flt- 
"Jf*^',.fl  ^*"  •"  academic  proficiency.  Each 
should  be  an  Integral  part  of  education,  both 
public  and  private.  But  are  they?  No 

I  make  a  bold  prediction:  If  education  In 
America  Is  permitted  to  run  Its  present 
course,  in  25  years  we  as  a  nation  will  no 
longer  dominate  the  wortd  scene  simply  be- 
cause we  have  faUed  to  develop  our  most 
precious  natural  resource— our  youth- 
through  our  complacency  and  neglect  of  our 
most  important  product — education 

In  the  1960'8  AJherlca  was  rocked  by  the 
unprecedented  violence  and  destruction  on 
the  coUege  campuses,  which  eventually 
spmed  over  onto  the  high  school  campuses 
Vietnam  was  quick  to  be  blamed.  Many  of 
the  rabble  rousers  were  using  college  as  a 
means  to  dodge  the  draft.  But  even  more  Im- 
portant was  the  fact,  that  only  few  college 
administrators,  and  one  in  particular  Dr 
Hayakawa.  had  the  courage  to  take  a  stand 
in  opposition  to  the  violence,  destruction  and 
demands  of  the  undisciplined  ring  leaders 
of  the  student  body.  Why?  Because  the  teach- 
ing ranks  In  education  since  WWn  have  been 
Infiltrated  by  liberals,  those  who  supported 
anarchy  on  campus  and  resisted  authority. 
The  liberal  attitude  which  ha«  been  culU- 
Tated  on  campuses  of  the  large  and  state 
supported   universities  has   permeated    the 
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faculties  of  the  public  high  schools  across 
this  great  land  of  ours.  The  liberal  approach 
to  education  has  left  its  mark  through  lack 
of  achievement,  to  wit:  A  definite  national 
decline  to  the  SAT  scores  of  ccrilege  bound 
high  school  seniors  and  the  reading  test 
scores  of  students  at  all  grade  levels.  But 
there  is  a  paradox.  The  grade  potot  average 
at  the  college  level  is  on  the  rise.  The  decltoe 
of  the  SAT  scores  and  the  rise  of  the  GPA 
should  never  be  in  confiict  but  are  as  a  direct 
outgrowth  of  the  liberal  attitude  and  ap- 
proach that  exists  overwhelmingly  In  educa- 
tion today.  And,  I  might  add,  that  the  over- 
build by  many  state  universities  has  caused 
economics  to  temper  the  grade  point  average. 
The  SAT's,  or  better  known  as  the  "col- 
lege boards",  are  stUl  considered  the  best 
test  to  measure  a  high  school  student's  in- 
tellectual curiosity,  a  curiosity  that  cannot 
be  satisfied  without  the  ability  and  the 
unsatlated  desire  to  read.  There  Is  a  "di- 
lemma" among  the  experts  as  to  why  the 
decltoe  to  the  SAT  scores  over  the  past  five 
years.  The  cause  should  be  quite  obvious. 
Students  are  not  betog  cha  .engedl  They 
are  not  being  required  to  come  to  class 
prepared  In  each  subject  every  dayl  They 
have  not  been  forced,  yes  forced,  to  go  to 
work/  The  decltoe  in  both  the  SAT  and  the 
readtog  scores  should  be  regarded  as  a  danger 
signal  and  should  have  the  same  Impact  on 
education  to  this  country  as  Sputnik  to 
1957. 

If  you  recall.  Sputnik  was  the  catalyst 
that  prompted  Congress  to  provide  federal 
funds  through  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation for  high  school  math  and  science 
teachers  to  return  to  college  on  government 
grants  to  up-grade  the  teaching  of  math 
and  science  at  the  high  school  levrt  with 
one  purpose  to  mtod:  to  keep  America  first 
to  technological  and  sclentiflj  development. 
The  outcome:  America  won  the  race  to  the 
moon. 

In  the  same  College  Board  News  of  January 
1974  that  repO-ted  a  decltoe  to  the  SAT 
scores  It  was  also  reported,  "nearly  half  of 
the  students  want  "special  assistance'  or 
help  to  developing  good  study  techniques. 
Nearly  as  many  want  help  in  improving 
mathematical  rtcHls,  tocreastog  readtog 
skUls.  and  imprQ«lng  writing  skills,  while 
fewer  students  f^lSa^need  for  counseUng 
about  "personal  problems'v"  It  becomes  quite 
evident  that  the  foundation  for  education, 
the  "three  R"s",  stUl  neeHs  the  same  emphasis 
and  attention  it  has  always  needed. 

Unfortunately,  due  to  the  large  classes 
found  to  the  large  public  school  systems  to 
the  cities  and  subiu-bs  today,  reading,  writ- 
tog  and  arithmetic  are  neglected  or  have 
been  deemphaslzed.  They  are  the  funda- 
mentals  of  education !  They  must  be  learned 
by  drlU  and  repetition!  As  Vlnce  Lombardi 
proved  so  vividly  wlth.the  Packer  team  to  the 
late  'SO's  and  early  'eo's,  a  return  to  funda- 
mentals Is  mandatory,  for  without  them  one 
cannot  succeed  in  football,  business  or  edu- 
cation.  / 

Here  I  would  like  to  hesitate  before  I 
tackle  readtog,  writtog  and  arithmetic  for 
I  wish  to  soften  the  image  I  must  be  cre- 
ating as  I  discuss  the  reUtlonship  of  work 
and  dUclpltoe  with  education.  I  do  believe 
to  play.  I  am  a  very  strong  supporter  of 
athletics,  to  fact,  compulsory  athletics.  And 
I  believe  in  leisure  time.  But,  I  believe  It 
Is  Important  that  a  young  man  develop  the 
abUlty  to  put  his  priorities  to  their  nrooer 
order.  '^    *^ 

There  is  a  time  to  play  hard  and  a  time 
to  work  hard,  but  pUy  and  work  should 
never  be  in  conflict.  An  active  life  Improves 
the  grasp  of  the  fundamentals  and  re- 
duces the  need  for  "counseUng  about  'per- 
sonal problems' ".  And,  it  is  time  we  bene- 
nt  from  fclstory,  the  study  of  man's  suc- 
cesses and  faUvu-es  and  have  Impressed  upon 
us  the  repeated  cycle  of  nations  and  socle- 
ties— hard  work  and  discipline  mean  suc- 
cess;   success   means   affluency   and    leisure 


time;  affluency  and  leisure  time  mean  lack 
of  discipltoe  and  lack  of  disclpll^ie  means 
failure. 

With  each  year  I  have  noted  an  tocreese 
to  the  number  c^  boys  i^plytog  for  admis- 
sion to  St.  John's  needtog  help  to  readtog. 
Many  of  the  applicants  for  dth  and  10th 
grades  are  stUl  reading  at  the  4th  and  6th 
grade  level.  Not  because  they  are  stupid, 
but  because  they  have  failed  to  receive  the 
proper  instruction  and  encouragement  to 
read  and  because  TV  has  become  a  very 
poor  substitute  for  reading  and  totellectual 
discussion. 

Recogniztog  this  definite  handicap,  we  at 
St.  John's  have  employed  a  full-time  remedial 
teacher  and  a  part-time  readtog  specialist. 
Approximately  25  percent  of  the  student 
body  is  Involved  In  a  reading  program.  We 
could  use  a  second  full-time  remedial  read- 
tog >teacher  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  a 
major  deficiency  that  is  so  prevalent.  Those 
of  us  in  education  who  are  as  equally  con- 
cerned with  discipltoe  and  academics  have 
noted  a  direct  correlation  between  readlhg 
and  discipUne.  A  poor  reader  becomes  frus- 
trated academically,  and  his  frustration 
leads  to  a  dlsclpltoary  problem. 

Therefore,  It  is  Important"  that  steps  be 
taken  to  correct  the  reading  problem  with 
haste.  I  would  dare  say  that  a  percentage  of 
the  students  graduating  from  college  today 
are  still  readtog  at  a  6th  or  7th  grade  level. 
This  Is  a  very  poor  commentary  on  the 
whole  national  educational  system. 

As  for  the  teaching  of  writing  and  arith- 
metic, they  too  need  strengthentog.  It  seems 
rather  ironic  that  In  an  allegedly  English 
speaking  nation  the  poorest  taught  subject, 
generally  speaking,  is  English.  It  has  be- 
come almost  traditional  for  the  young 
teacher  of  English  to  race  through  the 
fundamentals  of  English,  such  as  spelling, 
grammar,  sentence  structure,  punctuation 
and  word  usage,  to  devote  a  major  portion 
of  the  course  to  his  '"specialty",  which  could 
be  poetry,  American  literature,  English  lit- 
erature, et  cetera. 

At  a  time  when  the  English  language  Is 
betog  so  brutally  treated,  even  by  English 
teachers  with  saytog  like  "me  and  him  did 
so  and  so",  "like  I  said",  "different  than"  and 
referring  to  a  person  with  "that"  Instead  of 
"who"  or  "whom",  there  should  be  a  con- 
centrated effort  In  our  English  courses  more 
than  ever  to  retain  the  preclseness  and  ex- 
actness of  our  native  tongue.  But  at  a  time 
when  long  hair  and  grubby  look  are  so- 
cially accepted.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why 
we  Americans  can  become  sloppy  in  areas 
as  Important  as  communication. 

With  the  advent  of  the  so  called  "modem 
math"  some  fifteen  years  ago  to  give  more 
"relevancy"  to  the  teaching  of  high  school 
math,  we  have  again  witnessed  a  deemphasls 
of  the  fundamentals.  The  fault  In  traditional 
math  does  not  He  In  the  area  of  relevancy, 
but  In  the  structure  of  the  manner  in  which 
math  is  taught.  Math,  as  you  well  know,  is 
a  very  structured  subject.  The  structure  in 
which  it  is  taught  has  been  somewhat  defeat- 
tog.  Mental  attitudes  have  developed  over 
such  course  titles  as  "Algebra  T',  "Plane 
Geometry",  "Algebra  II".  In  a  very  transitory 
population.  It  becomes  next  to  Impossible  to 
Implement  a  satisfactory  five  year  math  pro- 
gram nationally  which  would  eliminate  the 
boundaries  that  now  exist  within  the  ac- 
cepted math  programs.  Being  a  math  major 
and  having  worked  with  the  "modem  math". 
I  concur  with  the  verdict  shared  by  many: 
"modern  math  has  flunked". 

The  whc^e  educational  system  is  bound  to 
flunk  If  we  faU  to  fill  the  teaching  ranks  In 
both  public  and  private  school  systems  with 
well  qualified  teachers.  Teachers  who  can 
teach!  Teachers  who  command  respect! 
Teachers  who  challenge!  And  teachers  who 
are  wUling  to  work,  wUllng  to  get  tovolved 
and  willing  to  give  of  themselves.  Today,  so 
many  Job  applicants  seek  positions  with 
beaitlful  credentials,  but  so  few  support  the 


credentials  with  loyalty,  trust,  performance — 
and  hard  v>ork.  The  basic  unit  of  our  society, 
the  family,  has  faUed  to  matotato  discipltoe. 
Because  of  the  failvue  of  the  famUy  to 
matotaln  discipltoe,  education  should  have 
been  the  likely  substitute,  and  could  have 
been  had  the  educational  ranks  been  filled 
with  men  and  women  spelled  with  a  capital 
"M"  and  "W",  respectively.  But,  no,  public 
education  succumbed  to  the  permissive  pres- 
sures of  our  society.  45  mtoutes  of  a  60  min- 
ute block  of  tostructlon  became  devoted  to ' 
matotatolng  order  to  the  classroom  and  not 
to  the  subject.  The  admtolstrators ^virren- 
dered  to  the  desires  of  the  students.  And 
"open  campuses"  became  a  reality  and  not 
Just  a  teenage  dream. 

It  is  time  the  "do  your  own  thing"  attitude 
be  overcome.  It  Is  time  educators  take  their 
work  seriously  and  do  away  with  "open  cam- 
puses", as  a  "cop  out".  It  Is  time  the  Judiciary 
branch  of  our  government  support  the  educa- 
tional administrator  in  his  efforts  to  main- 
tain law  and  order  in  our  schools.  It  is  time 
that  "discipltoe"  and  "punishment"  cease 
being  synonymous  to  our  society.  And,  It  is 
time  for  teachers  to  quit  picking  and  choos- 
ing thoserules  and  regulations  they  wish  to 
enforce.  T»ere  must  be  consistency  within  a 
faculty,  for  inconsistency  is  quick  to  destroy 
the  good  that  takes  time  to  construct. 

The  teacher  is  the  most  tofluenclal  mem- 
ber of  our  society  to  the  tratolng  and  de- 
velopment of  your  son  or  daughter,  outside 
of  the  parent,  and,  therefore,  should  be  out- 
standtog  in  the  truest  sense.  Those  of  us 
who  have  had  the  privilege  of  servtog  our 
country  to  the  military  forces  know  that  the 
best  teacher  Is  the  one  who  can  lead  by 
example.  We  need  men  and  women  to  educa- 
tion who  are  strong  to  character,  mentally 
alert  and  wise  through  experience. 

And  yet,  far  too  often,  the  college  student 
to  choosing  his  vocation  chooses  the  field  of 
education  by  the  process  of  ellmtoatlon. 
Upon  reaching  college,  and  stlU  searching  for 
a  major,  the  coUege  student  Is  quick  to 
realize  he  Is  either  not  qualified  or  not  will- 
tog  to  enter  the  very  challengtog  fields  of 
englneertog,  law,  medicine,  dentistry  or 
architecture.  So,  he  finds  himself  taktog  the 
course  of  least  resistance,  education.  Havtog 
secured  a  degree  to  education,  which  tocludes 
many  needless  and  nonchaUenglng  courses, 
but  good  for  credits,  he  moves  directly  from 
the  campus  as  a  student  to  a  campus  as  a 
teacher.  He  is  now  "qualified"  to  teach,  advise 
and  counsel  your  son  or  daughter  about  his 
or  her  future  in  the  world  of  bastoess,  com- 
petition and  abuse — even  without  any  per- 
sonal practical  experience  to  the  "outside" 
world.  How  can  this  be?  It  can't  -and  be 
successful ! 

I  strongly  recommend  that  the  require- 
ments to  teach  be  stiffened  by  substltuttog 
for  the  recognized  educational  "gut"  courses 
at  the  college  levtel,  coyrses  that  are  more 
meaningful  and  more  demandtog.  I  strongly 
recommend  that  a  candidate  for  education^ 
be  required  to  serve  successfully  a  minimum 
of  two  years  In  Industry  or  the  armed  forces 
before  betog  permitted  to  enter  the  field  of 
education.  I  strongly  recommend  that  salary 
scales  for  teachers  based  on  longevity,  credits 
and  degrees  be  eliminated,  for  a  self-respect- 
ing teacher  soon  realizes  that  such  a  pay 
scale  Is  benefltttog  the  lazy  and  penallztog 
the  "totally  involved".  And,  of  course,  I 
strongly  recommend  that  tentire  also  be  eli- 
minated, for  it  Is  a  definite  obstacle  to  the 
path  for  improvement. 

In  the  realm  of  private,  or  todependent, 
education,  we  face  some  of  the  same  prob- 
lems which  are  plaguing  the  public  schools. 
But,  we  are  not  confronted  vrith  bussing,  an 
Irresponsible  expediency  to  correct  the  dis- 
parity that  has"  traditionally  existed  between 
the  educational  standards  of  the  Inner  city 
and  Its  adjotolng  suburbs;  with  teacher 
strikes,  a  process  lor  gatotog  more  pay  to 
return  for  dotog  less  out  of  devotion;  with 
pay  scales,  a  system  that  faUs  to  reward  the 
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dedicated;  with  large  classroom,  an  under- 
lying cause  for  the  decline  in  the  "three  R's" 
and  the  resulting  mediocrity  In  education; 
with  delayed  disciplinary  problems,  a  neu- 
tralizer  to  the  disciplinary  system  of  any 
school  from  lack  of  support  from  the  courts; 
and  with  unconcerned  parents,  an  element  of 
our  society  that  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
decline  in  our  public  educational  systems. 

However,  there  Is  an  area  of  deep  concern 
to  every  headmaster  of  every  prep  school — 
and  that  is  funds.  Because  we  are  "independ- 
ent," we  are  not  supported  by  the  taxpayer. 
Because  we  are  independent,  we  must  seek 
our  operating  revenue  through  tuition  and 
donations  from  alumni,  parents,  foundations 
and  corporations.  As  the  football  coach  must 
recruit  to  win,  a  headmaster  must  raise  funds 
to  survive.  With  the  sharp  rise  in  ealarlee, 
wages  and  cost  of  material,  tuition  revenue 
Is  falling  short  of  operational  expenditures, 
and  If  permitted  to  continue,  means  one 
thing.  By  1980,  S0%  of  the  private  educa- 
tional institutions  of  this  country,  college 
and  secondary,  will  have  vanished  from  the 
American  scene. 

This,  of  course,  would  be  a  damaging  blow 
to  the  once  proud  educational  system  of 
America.  It  would  mean  that  the  now  over- 
crowded public  school  systems  that  are  al- 
ready being  reduced  in  effectiveness  through 
numbers  would  definitely  be»  overtaxed.  It 
would  mean  that  the  privilege  and  glory  In 
diversity  of  method  inherent  in  a  democratic 
way  of  life  would  be  greatly  reduced.  And, 
It  would  mean  that  those  strongholds  in  edu- 
cation unselfishly  dedicated  to  the  develop- 
ment of  men  througb  programs  which  stress 
leadership.  Integrity,  responsibility,  faith, 
patriotism,  physical  fitness  and  academic  ex- 
cellence would  rapidly  be  becoming  a  beauti- 
ful and  tremendously  successful  segment  of 
education  of  the  past.  It  would  be  a  tragedy 
this  country  can  111  afford,    w 

As  Headmaster  of  a  mllit^  academy  that 
has  enjoyed  a  very  favoraWe  reputation  in 
education  since  1884,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
few  comments  concerning  the  military.  Un- 
fortunately, the  mUitary  academies  of  this 
country  have  been  looked  upon  by  the  public 
as  dumping  grounds  for  problem  kids  or  as 
a  rich  man's  reform  school.  For  the  past  3\^ 
years  I  have  dedicated  my  whole  life,  at  the 
sacrifice  of  my  family  and  my  personal  pleas- 
ures, to  one  piirpose:  To  make  St.  John's  the 
epitome  of  education.  It  has  not  been  easy. 
It  has  been  necessary  to  weed  out  weak  and 
liberal  educators;  to  dismiss  those  cadets 
who  failed  to  adjust  to  a  demanding  and 
challenging  program;  to  up-grade  the  cur- 
riculum and  increase  the  academic  load  from 
four  to  five  solid  subjects;  to  eliminate  the 
physical  hazing;  to  reestablish  an  honored 
and  respected  military  program;  to  establish 
.  respected  cadet  lead«rsh!p  within  the  Corps 
of  Cadets  and  to  give  guidance  and  direction 
to  the  life  of  each  cadet. 

It  takes  hard  work.  It  takes  team  work. 
And,  It  takes  convincing  to  demonstrate  that 
the  ideals  upon  which  St.  John's  was  found- 
ed In  1884  by  Dr.  Smythe  are  every  bit  as 
effective  in  the  1970's  as  they  were  almost  100 
years  ago.  There  are  those  who  feel  that  the 
military  mind  is  not  flexible,  but  I  challenge 
this.  Since  WWH.  at  the  last  report  I  had, 
there  were  more  Rhodes  Scholars  from  West 
Point  than  any  other  university  or  college 
In  this  country.  I  look  at  Japan  to  point  to 
the  great  success  that  nation  has  enjoyed 
as  a  world  leader  In  Industry  because  of  Gen- 
eral MacArthur's  great  leadership  from  1945- 
51. 

In  an  article  about  Doug  Kenilk,  quarter- 
t>ack  of  Army's  1944  National  Championship 
Team,  and  now  President  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacttirers,  It  was  stated, 
"It  Is  not  as  unusual  as  it  might  appear  for 
a  West  Pointer  to  follow  a  business  career 
alter  fulfilling  hU  military  obligations.  At 


least  one  study  shows  that  service  academy 
persoimei.  ofi  a  per  graduate  basis,  occupy 
more  top  corporation  Jobs  than  the  product 
of  any  top  business  school." 

And,  I  wish  to  remind  you,  that  my  good 
friend  and  classmate.  General  Alexander  M. 
Halg.  Jr.,  with  whom  I  had  lunch  in  the 
White  House  on  Monday  of  this  week,  was 
the  first  man  President  Nixon  called  to  the 
White  House  immediately  following  the  dis- 
missal of  Mr.  Nixon's  top  two  aides  as  a  re- 
suit  of  Watergate,  to  lend  stabUlty,  continu- 
ity and  trust  to  Mr.  Nixon's  program. 

The  military  has  suffered  as  a  result  of 
Vietnam,  but  we  fail  to  realize  it  was  our 
politicians  who  got  us  Into  Vietnam,  it  was 
our  politicians  who  tried  to  direct  the  war  m 
Vietnam,  it  was  our  "dove"  politicians  who 
aided  and  abetted  the  enemy,  and  it  was 
our  politicians  who  extracted  us  from  Viet- 
nam under  the  cloak  of  "with  honor".  Let  me 
remind  you  of  the  underlying  cause  for  the 
great  success  of  this  country  since  WWII 
economically,  socially,  scientifically  and  in- 
dustrially. 

During  WW  II,  this  country  had  2Vi  mil- 
lion men  and  women  in  uniform  and  mil- 
lions of  others  in  support  of  the  war  effort. 
There  were  no  8  hour  days.  Tliere  were  no 
5  day  weeks.  America  in  those  days  had  not 
fallen  into  the  strangle  hold  of  the  unions. 
If  it  took'48  hours  to  do  a  Job,  we  rolled  up 
our  sleeves  and  went  to  work.  We  learned  to 
put  the  success  of  our  unit  first  and  our 
personal  needs  last.  We  were  willing  to  make 
sacrifices  to  ensure  the  success  of  our  outfit. 
We  were  quick  to  realize  that  the  leadership 
habits  we  developed  could  be  applied  to  our 
civlUan  Jobs  upon  the  completion  of  the 
war.  That  is  why  America  has  been  so 
successful! 

Education  Is  the  life  blood  of  America. 
Private  education  has  been  »  stimulant  to 
education.  It  has  provld»d_^lverslty.  It  has 
provided  an  alternate  to  those  parents  who 
need  a  motivating  force  for  their  son  or 
daughter.  It  has  provided  education  with 
the  development  of  the  "whole  student" 
concept. 

Within  the  past  two  weeks  I  have  been 
very  pleased,  and  flattered,  to  find  a  nation- 
ally syndicated  article  written  by  Jenkin 
Uoyd  Jones,  Editor  and  Publisher  of  the 
Tulsa  Tribune,  on  St.  John's  Military  Acad- 
emy in  which  he  quotes  from  a  recent  an- 
nual report  of  mine.  In  this  article.  Mi«.  Jones 
In  his  own  poignant  manner  describes  the 
drastic  steps  I  have  taken  at  St.  John's  to 
correct  the  problems  that  have  crept  Into 
education  everywhere  as  a  result  of  the 
liberal  and  laissez-faire  attitude  In  America 
over  the  past  10-20  years.  I  would  like  to 
close  by  quoting  two  paragraphs  from  Mr. 
Jones'  article : 

•Maybe  he's  right.  Maybe  not.  It  Is  not 
really  terribly  Important  whether  the  little 
school  siu^ives,  for  redistributing  225  boys 
Is  not    a  big  thing  in  this  huge  land." 

"In  the  outcome  of^  the  struggle  of  the 
little  military  school  *to  keep  afloat  In  a 
cockleshell  of  standards  on  a  vast  sea  of 
permissiveness,  one  might  be  able  to  make 
some  guesses  about  the  future  of  America." 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rogers,  for  the  period  May  13 
through  May  17  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
SMldress  the  House,  follow^  the  legis- 


lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Guyer)  ,  and  to  j^vise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter:) ^ 

Mr.  BROOMFIEI.D,  for  lOi  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Memb^s  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina), 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter  to:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  tod&y. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  5  minutes,  today.         > 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  OwEifs,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wolff,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


jourhed  vmtil  Monday,  May  13,  1974,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Madden. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Guyer),  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  BURCENER. 

Mr.  Whalen  in  twoinstances. 

Mr.  RoussELOT. 

(The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina), 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  ttiree  instances. 

Mr.  Riegle  in  two  instances. 

^r.  Flood. 

Mr.  Dttlski  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  3031.  An  act  to  change  the  title  of  the 
Uhder  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  to  provide  for  two 
additional  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Agricul- 
ture; and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  5035.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
90-335  (82  Stat.  174)  relating  to  the  pur- 
chase, sale,  and  exchange  of  certain  lands  on 
the  Spokane  Indian  Resei-vation;  and 

H.R.  5525.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain 
mineral  Interests  are  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Chippewa  Cree  Tribe 
of  the  Rocky  Boy's  Reservation,  Mont. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  22  minutes  pjn.), 
imder  Its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  taUe  and  referred  as  follows: 

2294.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  tn  the  cases  ot  certain  aliens 
found  admissible  to  the  United  Stdtes,  pur- 
suant to  section  212(a)  (28)  (I)  (11)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  [8  U.S.C. 
1182(a)  (28)  (I)  (11)  (b)  ];  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

2295.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board  of 
Directors,  Future  Farmers  of  America,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  audit  of  the  accounts 
of  the  National  Future  Farmers  of  America 
Alumni  Association  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1973,  pursuant  to  Public  Laws  81- 
740  and  88-504;  to  tlie  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

2296.  A  letter  from  the  president,  board  of 
trustees.  Future  Farmers  of  America  Foun- 
dation, Inc.,  transmitting  a  report  en  the 
audit  of  the  accounts  of  the  Foundation  for 
calendar  year  1973.  pursuant  to  Public  Laws 
81-740  and  88-504;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

2297.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services,  transmitting  a  pros- 
pectus proposing  the  acquisition  of  space 
under  lease  arrangement  in  an  office  building 
to  be  constructed  In  Jackson,  Miss.;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Public  Works. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 

H.R.  14709.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to  capital  atset 
defined,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan: 

HJl.  14710.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welftu'e  to  develop 
and  implement  a  system  for  the  Issuance  of 
social  security  benefit  checks  on  a  staggered 
or  cyclical  basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CARET  of  New  York : 

H.R.  14711.  A  blU  to  require  the  establish- 
ment of  an  agricultural  service  center  In 
each  county  of  a  State  as  part  of  the  im- 
plementation of  any  plan  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  centers  on  a  nationwide  basis; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.  CORMAN: 

H.R.  14712.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVin  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 
under  the  supplementary  medical  msurance 
program  for  optometrlc  and  medical  vision 
care;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ok  LUOO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BiTaToic) : 

H.R.  14713.  A  bill  to  provide  cost-of-living 
adjustments  In  retirement  pay  of  certain 
Federal  judges;  to  the  Ooauntttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  DUL8KI: 

B.JL  14714.  A  blU  to  prorlde  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  career  status  by  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  serving 
under  overseas  limited  appointments;  to  the 
Cooomlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI  (by  request)  : 

nn.  14716.  A  bUl  to  clarify  existing  au- 
thority for  employment  of  White  House  Of- 
fice and  Executive  Residence  personnel,  and 
employment  of  oersonnel  by  the  President 
In  emergencleaMnvolvlng  the  national  se- 
curity and  defense,  and  for  other  purposes, 
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to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  CivU 
Service. 

H.B.  14716.  A  bin  to  amend  ■ubchiq>tcr  n 
of  chapter  63  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
wltb  respect  to  the  rates  of  pay  for  levels 
m,  IV  and  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By    Mr.    OILMAN     (for    himself,    Mr. 

MmiPHT  of  New  York,  Mr.  Edwards 

of  California,  Mr.  IiAcoicABsiifo,  Mr. 

,  BuTLEB,  Mr.  RiECLX,  Mr.  Fsoehi.ich, 

Mr.    BUBGENER,    Mrs.    BCKKE    of    Call-« 

fornia,  Mr.  Mxhitha,  Mr.  Patmak, 
and  Mr.  Hoc.tN) : 
H.R.  14717.  A  bill  to  amend  title*  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $7,600  the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  which  (subject 
to  further  increases  under  the  automatic 
adjustment  provisions)  Is  permitted  each 
year  without  any  deductions  from  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HoRTOM ) : 
H.R.  14718.  A  bill  to  discontinue  or  modify 
certain  reporting  requirements  of  law;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  QUIE  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
HECKLEa  of  Massachusetts)  : 
H.R.  14719.  A  bill  to  amend  section  428  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to  better 
assure  that  students  will  have  reasonable 
access  to  loans  to  meet  their  postsecondary 
education  costs;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  lAbor.  -, 

H.R.  14720.  A  bill  to  prohibit  dlscrlmlAi- 
tion  on  the  basis  of  sex  or  marital  statusui 
the  granting  of  credit;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By    Mr.    ROGERS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Kvxos,   Mr.   Stmincton,   Mr.   Hast- 
ings. Mr.  Heinz,  and  Mr.  HtroNur) : 
H.R.    14721.   A  bill   to   amend   the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
programs  of  assistance  under  title  VII  for 
training  to  the  health  and  allied  health  pro- 
fessions, to  revise  the  National  Health  Serv- 
ice Corps  program  and  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  scholarship  training  program, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Kyros,  Mr.  Pbetes,  Mr.  Stmincton, 
Mr.   Hastings,   Mr.   Heinz,   and   Mr. 

HUDNUT)  : 

HJl.  14722.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VIH  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and 
extend  the  programs  of  assistance  under  that 
title  for  nurse  training;  to  the  Committer  -wi 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SEBELIUS  {ttx  himself  and 
Mr.  ALsxANon) : 

H.R.  14723.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agriculttiral 
Act  of  1970  to  change  the  date  on  which  the 
President  must  report  to  Congress  concerning 
Government  assisted  services  to  rural  areas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  STEEUdAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MiTVHT  of  New  York,  Mr.  QxjimR, 
and  Mr.  Riecu:)  : 

H.R.  14724.  A  biU  to  anoend  section  652 
of  title  6,  United  State  Code  (known  as  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act),  to  provide  for 
increased  public  access  to  certain  Federal 
agency  records;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

HSt.  14725.  A  bill  to  amend  section  553  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code  (known  as  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act),  to  provide  for 
an  In-camo-a  inspection  by  the  apprxjprlate 
court  of  certain  agency  records;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  OperatloDs. 

H.R.  14720.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  652  of 
Ultle  5,  United  States  Code  (known  as  the 
Freedom  of  Informaton  Act) ,  to  require  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  respond  to  reqtiests  for  cer- 
tain Information  no  later  than  15  days  after 
the  receipt  of  each  such  request:  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Gtovemment  Operations. 


H.R.  14727.  A  bill  to  amend  section  552  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code  (known  as  tl^e 
Freedom  of  Information  Act) ,  to  provide  for 
the  award  of  court  costs  and  reasonable 
attorney's  fees  to  successful  complainants 
that  seek  certain  Federal  agency  informa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

H.R.  14728.  A  bill  to  amend  section  552  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code  (known  as  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act)  to  specify  those 
matters  which  in  the  interest  of  the  national 
defense  may  be  withheld  from  public  dis- 
closure by  a  Federal  agency;  to  the  Commit- 
•  tee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  STEELMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
StftTjE.   Mr.   Fraser,   and   ill.   Gxl- 

MAN)  : 

KM.  14729.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  making 
of  grants  to  assist  in  the  establishment  and 
initial  operation  of  agencies  and  expanding 
the  services  available  in  existing  agencies 
which  will  provide  home  health  services,  and 
to  provide  grants  to  public  and  private  agen- 
cies to  train  professional  and  paraprofes- 
sional  personnel  to  provide  home  health 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STEELMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MuRPHT  of  New  York,  Mr.  Gunteb, 
and  Mr.  Rixcle)  : 

HR.  14730.  A  bill  to  provide  standards 
cf  fair  personal  information  practices;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEELMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
GuNiER  and  Mr.  Ribcle)  : 

H.R.  14731.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  prohibit  the  disclosure  of  an 
Individual's  social  security  number  or  re- 
lated records  for  any  purpose  without  his 
consent  unless  specifically  required  by  law, 
and  to  provide  that  (unless  so  required)  no 
individual  may  be  compeUed  to  disclose  or 
furnish  his  social  security  number  for  any 
purpose  not  directly  related  to  the  (dera- 
tion of  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WYDLER: 

H.R.  14732.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  temporarily  reduce 
the  excise  tax  on  gasoline  by  2  cents  per 
gallon;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  14733.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  reduce  by  8 
percent  the  amount  of  individual  income 
tax  withheld  at  the  source;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROUSSELOT: 

H.  Res.  1098.  Resolution  to  amend  the 
House  rules  to  require  that  the  report  of 
each  House  committee  on  each  public  bill 
or  Joint  resolution  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee shaU  contain  a  statement  as  to  the  In- 
flationary impact  on  the  national  economy 
of  the  enactment  of  such  legislation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
474.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Florida, 
rtiattve  to  the  establishment  of  veterans' 
cemeteries  In  central  and  aovth  Florida;  to 
the  Comrnlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxii 
Mr.  DANIELBON  introduced  a  bill    (HJt. 

14734)  for  the  relief  of  Martsa  Maizano;  to 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Eastlamd). 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
ixnanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  May  8,  1974,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  ls«o  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 


U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  wlU  state  the  first  nomination. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
reed  the  nomination  of  Hayes  Robertson, 
of  Illinois,  to  be  Governor  of  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  will  be 
considered  and  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  JUSTICE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  nominations  in  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  those  nomina- 
tions be  considered  eh  bloc.  • 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out q)>Jectlon,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest that  the  President  be  Immediately 
noUfled  of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
natl(»i8. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


PRATER 

The  Chaplalh.  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elaon,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Lord,  QABd  us  to  our  tasks  this  day 
with  a  sense  of  Thy  presence  and  an  in- 
ward assurance  of  Thy  guidance.  Give 
direction  to  oiur  program.  Inform  our 
minds,  sharpen  our  Judgment,  and  en- 
able us  to  do  only  those  things  which  are 
pleasing  In  Thy  sight.  In  weakness  re- 
fresh us,  in  stress  quiet  us,  in  tempta- 
tion guard  us.  When  evening  comes, 
grant  us  the  rest  of  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed Thee  with  a  pure  heart. 

Through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resimied  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATrON  AU- 
THORIZATIONS, 1975 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  796, 
H.R. 13998. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  bill  by 
title,  as  follows: 

A  bUl  (HJl.  13998)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  faculties,  and  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

That  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration: 

(a)  For  "Research  and  development,"  for 
the  following  programs: 

(I)  Space  ShuUle.  C800.000.000: 

(2) .  Space  flight  operations,  $318,300,000; 

(3)  Advanced  missions,  91,600,000; 

(4)  Physics  and  astronomy,  9140,515,000; 

(5)  Lunar  and  planetary  exploration, 
$264,000,000; 

(6)  Launch  vehicle  procurementj$143,500,- 
000; 

(7)  Space  applications,  $200,500,000r 

(8)  Aeronautical  research  and  technology, 
$171,500,000; 

(9)  ^ace  and  nuclear  research  and  tech- 
nology. $74,800,000; 

(10)  Tracking  and  data  acquisition,  $260,- 
OOO.OdO; 

(II)  Technology  utilization,  $6,600,000; 

(b)  For  "Construction  of  facilities,"  In- 
cluding land  acqulslUon,  as  foUows: 

(1)  Addition  to  flight  and  guidance  sim- 
ulation laboratory,  Ames  Research  Center, 
$3,660,000; 

(3)  Rehabilitation  and  modification  of  sci- 
ence and  applications  laboratories,  Ooddard 
Space  Plight  Center.  $890,000; 

(3)  Modifications  for  fire  protection  and 
safety,  Ooddard  Space  Flight  Center,  $1,320,- 
000; 

(4)  Acquisition  of  land.  Jet  Propulsion 
Laboratory,  $150,000; 

(6)  Addition  to  systems  development  lab- 
oratory. Jet  Propxasion  Laboratory,  $4,880,- 
000; 

(6)  Addition  for  Integrated  systems  test- 
ing facility.  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory,  $3  - 
790,000; 

(7)  Modification  of  water  supply  system, 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Space  Center,  $935,000; 

(8)  Modification  of  6,000  pounds  per  square 
Inch  air  storage  system.  Langley  Research 
Center,  $515,000; 


(9)  RehabUltatlon  of  le-foot  transonic 
wind  tunnel,  Langley  Research  Center.  $2  - 
890,000; 

(10)  Modification  of  propulsion  systems 
laboratory,  Lewis  Research  Center.  $2  680- 
000; 

(11)  Modification  of  rocket  engine  test 
faculty,  LewU  Research  Center,  $660,000; 

(12)  Construction  of  X-ray  telescope  fa- 
cility, MarshaU  Space  Plight  Center,  $4  060  - 
000; 

(13)  Modification  of  beach  protection  sys- 
tem. Wallops  Station,  $1,370,000; 

(14)  Construction  of  Infrared  telescope  fa- 
culty, Mauna  Kea,  Hawaii,  $6,040,000; 

(15)  Modifications  for  fire  protection  and 
safety  at  various  tracking  and  data  stations, 

(16)  Space  Shuttle  faculties  at  various 
locations  as  follows : 

(A)  Construction  of  Orblter  landing  facu- 
lties, John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center.  $16,- 
880.000; 

(B)  Construction  of  Orblter  processing  Va- 
cuity. John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center  $13.- 
380,000; 

(C)  Modifications  to  launch  complex  39. 
John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center,  $42,690,000; 

(D)  Modifications  for  dynamic  test  facil- 
ities, Marshall  Space  Flight  Center,  and  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
Industrial  Plant,  Downey,  California,  $3  920  - 
000; 

(E)  Construction  of  Orblter  horizontal 
flight  test  faculties.  Flight  Research  Center 
$1,940,000; 

(F)  Modifications  for  crew  training  facul- 
ties, Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Space  Center 
$420,000; 

(0)  Modification  of  the  vibration  and 
acoustic  test  facility,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
Space  Center,  $410,000; 

(H)  Construction  of  materials  test  faculty 
White  Sands  Test  Faculty,  $790,000; 

(1)  Modifications  for  solid  rocket  booster 
structural  test  faculties,  Marshall  Space 
Flight  Center,  $2,590,000; 

(17)  Rehabilitation  and  modification  of  fa- 
culties at  various  locations,  not  in  excess  of 
$600,000  per  project,  $14,900,000; 

(18)  Minor  construction  of  new  faculties 
and  additions  to  existing  facilities  at  various 
locations  not  in  excess  of  $250,000  per  proj- 
ect. $4,500,000. 

(19)  Faculty  planning  and  design  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  $10,900,000. 

(c)  For  "Research  and  program  manage- 
ment," $749,624,000,  and  such  additional  or 
supplemental  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
for  increases  in  salary,  pay,  retirement,  or 
other  employee  benefits  authorized  by  law. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  1(g),  appropriations  for  "Re- 
search and  development"  may  be  used  (1) 
for  any  items  of  a  capiUl  nature  (other 
than  acquisition  of  land)  which  may  be 
required  at  locations  other  than  Installa- 
tions of  the  Administration  for  the  perform- 
ance of  research  and  development  contracts, 
and  (2)  for  grants  to  nonprofit  institutions 
of  higher  education,  or  to  nonprofit  organi- 
zations whose  primary  purpose  is  the  con- 
duct of  scientific  research,  for  purchase  or 
construction  of  additional  research  faculties, 
and  title  to  such  facilities  shall  be  vested 
In  the  United  States  unless  the  Administra- 
tor determines  that  the  national  program  of 
aeronautical  and  space  activities  wUl  best 
be  served  by  vesting  title  In  any  such  grantee 
institution  or  organization.  Each  such  grant 
shall  be  made  under  such  conditions  as  the 
Administrator  shall  determine  to  be  re- 
quired to  insure  that  the  United  States  wUl 
receive  therefrom  benefit  adequate  to  Justify 
the  making  of  that  grant.  None  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  "Research  and  develop- 
ment" pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be  used  In 
accordance  with  this  subsection  for  the 
construction  of  any  major  faculty,  the  estl- 
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mated  cost  of  which.  Including  coUateral 
equipment,  exceeds  $250,000,  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  his  designee  has  notified  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
cm  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  of  the 
Senate  of  the  nature,  location,  and  estimated 
cost  of  such  faculty. 

(e)  When  so  specified  In  an  appropriation 
Act,  (1)  any  amount  appropriated  for  "Re- 
search and  development"  or  for  "Construc- 
tion of  facilities"  may  remain  available 
without  fiscal  year  HmlUtlon,  and  (2) 
maintenance  and  operation  of  facilities,  and 
support  services  contracts  may  be  entered 
into  under  the  "Research  and  program  man- 
agement" appropriation  for  periods  not  In 
excess  of  twelve  months  beginning  at  any 
time  during  the  fiscal  year. 

(f)  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 1(c)  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed 
•36,000,  for  scientific  consultations  or  ex- 
traordinary expenses  upon  the  approval  or 
authority  of  the  Administrator  and  his  de- 
termination shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
upon  the  accounting  offlcys  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

(g)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsections  1(a)  and  1(c),  not  in  excess 
of  $10,000  for  each  project,  including  coUat- 
eral  equipment,  may  be  used  for  construc- 
tion of  new  facilities  and  additions  to  exist- 
ing facilities,  and  not  In  excess  of  $25,000  for 
each  project,  including  coUateral  equipment, 
may  be  used  for  rehabUltation  or  modlflca- 
tlcn  of  faclllUes:  Provided.  That  of  the 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection 
1(a),  not  In  excess  of  $250,000  for  each  proj- 
ect. Including  collateral  equipment,  may  be 
used  for  any  of  the  foregoing  for  unforeseen 
I>rogrammatic  needs. 

Sxc.  2.  Authorization  is  hereby  granted 
whereby  any  of  the  amounts  prescribed  in 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (18),  inclusive,  of 
subsection  1(b)  may.  In  the  discretion  of  the 
Administrator  or  his  designee,  be  varied  up- 
ward 10  per  c«ntum  to  meet  unusual  cost 
variations,  but  the  total  cost  of  all  work  au- 
thorized under  such  paragraphs  shall  not 
exceed  the  total  of  the  amounts  specified  In 
such  paragraphs. 

Sec.  3.  Not  to  exceed  one-half  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  1(a)  hereof  may  be  transferred 
to  the  "Constnictlon  of  facilities"  appro- 
priation, and,  when  so  transferred,  together 
with  $10,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  1(b)  hereof  (other 
than'  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (19)  of  such  subsection)  shaU  be 
available  for  expenditure  to  construct,  ex- 
pand, or  modify  laboratories  and  other  in- 
staUations  at  any  location  (including  loca- 
tions specified  in  sut>section  1  (b)  ) ,  If  (1 )  the 
Administrator  determines  such  action  to  be 
necessary  because  of  changes  in  the  national 
program  of  aeronautical  and  space  actlTltles 
or  new  scientific  or  engineering  develop- 
ments, and  (2)  he  determines  that  deferral 
of  such  action  until  the  enactment  of  the 
next  Authorization  Act  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  Interest  of  the  Nation  in  aeronau- 
tical and  space  acUvttJes.  The  funds  so  made 
available  may  be  expended  to  acquire,  con- 
struct, convert,  rehabUltate,  or  Install  per- 
manent or  temporary  public  works,  including 
land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  appur- 
tenances, utilities,  and  equipment.  No  por- 
Uon  of  such  sums  may  be  obligated  for  ex- 
penditure, or  expended  to  construct,  expand, 
or  modify  laboratories  and  other  installa- 
Uons  unless  (A)  a  period  of  thirty  days  has 
passed  after  the  Administrator  or  his  desig- 
nee has  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and'to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of 
BapresentaOves  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Aaronautteal  and  Spaa*  Sclcncw  of  the  Sen- 
»»•  a  written  report  containing  a  fuU  azid 


complete  statement  concerning  (1)  the  na- 
ture of  such  construction,  expansion,  or 
modification,  (2)  the  cost  thereof  including 
the  cost  of  any  real  estate  action  pertaining 
thereto,  and  (3)  the  reason  why  such  con- 
struction, expansion,  or  modification  Is  nec- 
essary in  the  national  interest,  or  (B)  each 
such  committee  befcw*  the  expiration  of 
such  period  has  transmitted  to  the  Adminis- 
trator written  notice  to  the  eSect  that  such 
committee  has  not  objection  to  the  proposed 
action. 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act — 

(1 )  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  de- 
leted by  the  Congress  from  requests  as  orlg- 
inaUy  made  to  either  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  or  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences, 

(2)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  actually  authorized  for 
that  particiUar  program  by  sections  1(a)  and 
1(c),  and 

(3)  no  amount  i4>propriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  which 
has  not  been  presented  to  or  requested  of 
either  such  committee, 

unless  (A)  a  period  of  thirty  days  has  passed 
after  the  receipt  by  the  Siieaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  each  such  committee  of  notice 
given  by  the  Administrator  or  his  designee 
containing  a  fuU  and  complete  statement  of 
the  action  proposed  to  be  taken  and  the  facts 
and  circumstances  relied  upon  in  support  of 
such  proposed  action,  or  (B)  each  such  com- 
mittee before  the  expiration  of  such  period 
has  transmitted  to  the  Administrator  writ- 
ten notice  to  the  effect  that  such  committee 
has  no  objeclon  to  the  proposed  action. 

Sec.  5.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
it  is  in  the  national  interest  that  considera- 
tion be  given  to  geographical  distribution  of 
Federal  research  funds  whenever  feasible,  and 
that  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration should  explore  ways  and  means 
of  distributing  its  research  and  development 
funds  whenever  feasible. 

Sec.  6.  Section  203(b)(9)  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Ssace  Act  of  1958.  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  2473(b)  (9) ),  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(9)  to  obtain  services  as  authorized  by 
section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
but  at  rates  for  Individuals  not  to  exceed  the 
per  diem  rate  equivalent  to  the  rate  for  OS- 
18;". 

&c.  7.  The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  is  authorized,  when  so  pro- 
vided in  an  appropriation  Act,  to  enter  into 
a  contract  for  tracking  and  data  relay  satel- 
lite services.  Such  services  shall  be  furnished 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration In  accordance  with  applicable 
authorization  and  appropriation  Acts.  The 
Government  shaU  incur  no  costs  under  such 
contract  prior  to  the  furnishing  of  such 
services  except  that  the  contract  may  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  for  contingent  Uablllty 
of  the  Government  which  may  accrue  In  the 
event  the  Government  should  decide  for  its 
convenience  to  terminate  the  contract  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  period  of  the  contract. 
Title  to  any  faciUUes  which  may  be  required 
In  the  performance  of  the  contract  and  con- 
structed on  Government-owned  land  shall 
vest  in  th«  United  States  upon  the  termina- 
tion of  the  contract.  The  Administrator  shaU 
In  January  of  each  year  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Honse 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  ^wce  Sciences  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate 
the  projected  aggregate  contingent  llablUty 
of  the  Government  under  termination  provi- 
sions of  any  contract  authorized  In  this  sec- 
tion through  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  au- 
tbortty   of    «ie   National    Aeronautics   and 


^ace  Administration  to  enter  into  and  to 
maintain  the  contract  authorized  hereunder 
shall  remain  in  effect  as  long  as  provision 
therefor  is  included  In  Acts  authorizing  ap- 
proprlaUons  to  the  NaUonal  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Admlnistratipn  for  subsequent 
fiscal  years. 

Sec.  8.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Ae.-onautlcs  and  Space  Administra- 
tion Authorization  Act,  1976." 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  H.R.  13998. 
as  reported  by  your  committee  with  an 
amendment  and  now  before  the  Senate, 
would  authorize  appropriations  to  tJie 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration— NASA — for  fiscal  year  1975. 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  would  like 
to  acknowledge  the  hard  wOTk  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  and  particu- 
larly of  the  ranking  minority  member, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  GkH.0- 
WATEi)  during  the  hearings,  the  mark- 
up, and  other  deliberations  on  this  bill. 
Their  wise  counsel  and  complete  coop- 
eration have  improved  the  bill,  and  sim- 
plified the  task  of  bringing  it  to  the  floor. 
No  chairman  could  ever  wish  a  more 
knowledgeable  and  cooperative  ranking 
member  than  Bassy  Goldwates. 

I  would  also  like  to  acknowledge  the 
superb  and  skillful  work  of  the  commit- 
tee staff  who  have  worked  with  great 
diligence  to  assist  the  committee  on  this 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  programs  spelled 
out  in  "RR.  13998  require  appropriati(»is 
totaling  $3,267,229,000  for  NASA  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year,  $20,100,000  more 
than  requested  by  the  administration 
and  $8,145,000  more  than  approved  by 
the  House. 

This  bill  involves  about  1  percent  of 
the  total  Federal  budget  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  But  that  is  not  to  say  we 
should  approve  it  simply  because  it  is 
only  1  percent,  or  because  it  is  so  sharply 
lower  than  the  aenuiautics  and  space 
budgets  of  a  few  years  ago.  The  real 
question  is  "What  do  we  get  for  that  1 
percent?" 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  this  bill 
deals  wiUi  the  most  productive  1  per- 
cent of  .the  Federal  budget.  Programs  J 
authorized  by  this  bill  provide  both  the 
high  technology  we  need  for  the  future 
and  the  direct  benefits  we  urgently  need 
today.  It  is  increasingly  evident  that 
knowledge  and  capabilities  produced  by 
NASA  ixograms  over  the  past  16  years 
are  affecting  virtually  every  part  of  our 
daily  lives.  Through  this  capability  we 
are  finding  new  sources  of  energy  and 
learning  how  to  use  energy  Txwxce  pru- 
dently. We  are  able  to  monitor  the 
effects  our  activities  have  on  the  envi- 
ronment and  to  conserve  our  resources. 
We  are  learning  more  and  more  about 
the  weather.  We  are  communicating 
more  rapidly  and  far  more  economically 
around  the  world.  We  are  leaning  to 
make  worldwide  crop  predictions,  to 
predict  earthquakes  and  tornadoes  and 
perhaps  even  how  to  control  them.  In  the 
field  of  health,  we  are  developing  better 
diagnostic  tools  and  better  methods  of 
treatment.  And  the  list  could  go  on. 

The  appropriations  authorized  by  this 
bill  would  be  over  one-half  billion  dol- 
lars below  the  "constant  level"  NASA 
budget  endorsed  by  the  Congress  2  years 
ago.  We  were  pleased  to  note  that  the 
Administration  budget  request  for  fiscal 
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year  1975  reverses.  In  absolute  dollars, 
the  downward  trend  of  recent  years.  But 
the  increase  recommended — about  3  per- 
cent over  the  budget  plan  for  the  cm-rent 
year — will  not  keep  pace  with  inflation. 

The  funding  which  this  bill  would  au- 
thorize is  barely  adequate,  in  my  view, 
to  maintain  a  viable  research  and  de- 
velopment effort  in  aeronautics  and 
space.  Continued  funding  at  this  level 
will  not  provide  the  kind  of  aeronautics 
and  space  effort  this  Nation  should  have 
and  can  afford.  More  and  more  observers 
are  suggesting  that  a  few  years  from  now 
we  will  look  back  on  the  early  1970's  and 
wonder  why  we  paid  so  little  attention 
to  the  benefits  that  space  activities  offer 
not  only  for  the  United  States  but  for  all 
mankind. 

Nevertheless,  within  these  harsh  fund- 
ing restraints,  the  authorization  recom- 
mended would  support  a  balanced 
program  of  great  value  to  the  Nation. 
Essential^  ongoing  programs  would  be 
continued,  and  Important  new  starts 
made  in  spii^e  science  and  applications 
programs.      \     ,<k 

The  details  bf  all  progra 
projects  are  discussed  in 
tee's  report  to  the  Senate,  S 
No.  93-818.  Therefore,  in 


and  major 
le  commit- 
late  Report 

statement 
int  features 


I  will  only  sum'marize  impor 
of  the  biU.  '       • 

Under  research  and  development,  there 
are  11  programs.  Your  committee,  after 
careful  deliberation,  recommends  that 
the  Senate  approve  six  of  those  as  re- 
quested; that  two  of  the  programs — 
space  flight  operations  and  lunar  and 
planetary  exploration — be  reduced;  and 
that  three  programs — launch  vehicle 
procurement,  space  applications,  and 
aeronautical  research  and  technology — 
be  Increased. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the 
Apollo-Soyuz  Test  project  in  the  space 
flight  aperations  program  be  reduced  by 
$5  miUton,  as  the  testimony  shows  that 
the  project  is  being  undemm.  We  also 
recommend  a  $2  million  decrease  In  the 
Ixmar  and  planetary  program  as  the 
committee  believes  that  economies  should 
be  made,  particularly  in  light  of  the  7- 
to  10-percent  ovemm  In  the  Viking 
project.  —i.--'''^ 

Mr.  President,  your  committee  has 
recommended  that  NASA  proceed  with 
a  third  Earth  Resoui-ce  Technology 
Satellite,  referred  to  as  E31T8-C.  For 
that  purpose,  the  committee  recom- 
mends an  increase  in  the  applications 
program  of  $13  million  for  the  ERTS-C 
spacecraft  and  $3  million  for  the  Delta 
launch  vehicle  in  the  launch  vehicle  pro- 
curement program.  In  addition,  your 
committee  recommends  that  an  addi- 
tional $2  million  be  provided  in  applica- 
tions program  to  Improve  the  processing, 
distribution  and  utility  of  ERTS  data. 
The  Earth  Resource  Technology  Satellite 
project  has  proven  to  be  of  immense 
benefit  to  a  large  number  of  users,  both 
]M  the  United  States  and  other  parts  of 
the  world.  ERTS  data  has  Improved 
man's  understanding  of  the  earth's  ge- 
ology, of  its  agriculture,  of  its  hydrology, 
of  its  land  and  water  u4e  and,  of  course, 
has  provided  the  data  for  rapidly  maiHng 
new  and  updated  maps  of  all  kinds. 

The  ERTS-B  satellite.  Insisted  on  by 
the  Congress  last  year,  la  now  scheduled 


to  be  laimched  early  in  1975  with  a  de- 
sign life  of  only  a  year.  If  ERTS-B  lasts 
as  long  as  ERTS-A,  it  would  continue 
coverage  for  about  2  years;  but  there  still 
would  be  a  gap  in  providing  coverage, 
since  ERTS-C  cannot  be  laimched  until 
3  years  after  decision  to  go  ahead;  this 
means  that  the  earliest  launch  date  for 
ERTS-C  would  be  sometime  In  the  latter 
half  of  calendar  year  1977.  Your  commit- 
tee believes  that  NASA  must  proceed 
with  a  third  ERTS  satellite  during  fiscal 
year  1975  to  assure  continuity  of  data 
to  the  many  users  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, in  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  in  the  private  sector  who  are 
now  learning  to  use  ERTS  to  provide 
basic  data  on  the  world's  resources  and 
its  environment.  To  continue  to  provide 
this  data  after  ERTS-C,  the  committee 
again  urges  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  to  create  the  institutional 
arrangements  necessary  for  managing  a 
fully  operational  earth  resource  satellite 
system. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  recom- 
mends two  other  additions  to  the  appli- 
cations program.  We  recommend  that  $2 
million  be  added  to  the  program  to  ex- 
pand the  NASA  research  and  technology 
on  short  duration,  violent  weather  phe- 
nomena and  so  agree  with  fiie  House 
in  identifying  this  need  as  imderscored 
by  recent  events.  The  committee  also 
recommends  that  an  additional  $6  mil- 
lion be  provided  for  energy-related  activ- 
ities within  NASA.  Testimony  presented 
to  the  committee  shows  that  NASA  has 
many  meaningful  energy  efforts  imder- 
way  that  have  the  potential  to  make 
significant  contributions  to  the  solution 
of  our  national  energy  problems. 

Your  committee  recommends  that 
$5,100,000  be  added  to  NASA's  aeronau- 
tical research  and  technology  program. 
Of  this  amount,  the  committee  identified 
$1.1  million  for  increased  effort  on  ad- 
vanced supersonic  technology,  with  the 
remainder  of  $4  million  to  be  applied  to 
the  areas  of  general  aviation,  aviation 
safety,  and  hydrogen  fuel  technology. 

Mr.  President,  your  committee  has 
taken  a  significant  action  with  respect  to 
the  tracking  and  data  acquisition  pro- 
gram. On  March  8, 1974,  the  Administra- 
tor of  NASA  requested  of  the  Congress 
that  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Act  of  1958  be  amended  to  permit  NASA 
tb  enter  into  a  contract  to  lease  track- 
ing and  data  relay  sitWllite  services.  This 
service  would  permit  real  time  commu- 
nications with  Earth  orbital  spacecraft 
and  permit  closing  most  of  the  present 
ground  stations  in  the  worldwide  track- 
ing and  data  network  supporting  space- 
craft in  Earth  orbit,  which  would  result 
in  substantial  savings. 

Moreover,  as  the  space  program  ma- 
tures, the  amoimt  of  data  being  sent 
back  to  Earth  from  spacecraft  in  Earth 
orbit  is  Increasing  rapidly.  With  the 
present  system  of  groimd  bwed  stations, 
this  means  that  more  and  more  data 
must  be  stored  In  the  spacecraft  to  be 
"dumped"  as  the  spacecraft  passes  over 
a  ground  station.  These  onboard  storage 
systems  have  been  one  of  the  least  relia- 
ble elements  In  spacecraft.  The  tracking 
and  data  relay  satellite  system — 
TDRSS — would  transmit  data  imme- 
diately on  acqulsitioQ  from  the  Earth 


satellite  to  the  TDRSS  and  directly  to 
a  groimd  station  in  the  United  States, 
thereby  greatly  reducing  the  onboard 
storage  of  the  data. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  strongly 
endorses  the  prompt  deployment  of  a 
tracking  and  data  relay  satellite  sys- 
tem. 

However,  it  is  less  clear  whether 
NASA  should  contract  for  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  a  Government- 
owned  system,  or  for  services  provided 
through  a  private  owned  TDRSS. 

In  its  action  on  this  bill,  the  committee 
recommends  that  a  new  section  7  be 
included  to  provide  authority  for  NASA 
to  enter  into  the  proposed  long-termcon- 
tract — the  lease  arrangement — but  to 
.specify  also  that  such  authority  shall 
remain  in  effect  only  as  long  as  provision 
therefor  is  included  in  NASA  authoriza- 
tion acts  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  «abi 
.sequent  fiscal  years.  This  would  mean 
that  NASA  would  be  required  to  ter- 
minate any  such  contract  If.  at  the  time 
of  enactment  of  the  fiscal  year  1976  au- 
thorization act,  that  act  did  not  provide 
continuing  authority.  The  committee  has 
requested,  and  NASA  has  agreed,  to  fur- 
nish a  detailed  analysis  comparing  the 
cost  of  a  lease  arrangement  with  the 
projected  cost  of  a  NASA-owned  TDRSS 
during  the  consideration  of  the  fiscal 
year  1976  authdri^ation  bill,  and  prior  to 
entering  into  any  long-term  contract. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  recommended 
ny  your  committee  Includes  27  construc- 
tion projects.  In  summary,  your  com- 
mittee agreed  with  all  of  the  requests 
for  construction  except  that  it  recom- 
mends cutting  from  the  bill  $4  million 
requested  for  the  construction  of  space 
shuttle  solid  rocket  motor  production 
and  test  facilities.  The  soUd  rocket  motor 
award  for  the  Space  Shuttle  has  been 
protested  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  It  is  your  committee's  view  that 
If  %ie  award  finally  goes  to  the  contractor 
selected  by  NASA,  $4  million  Is  not 
needed  whereas,  if  It  should  go  to  the 
contractor  contesting  the  award.  $4  mil- 
lion would  not  be  sufficient.  Accordingly, 
your  committee  found  that  the  NASA 
request  for  this  project  should  be  de- 
ferred. 

There  are  two  other  significant  ac- 
tions recommended  by  your  committee 
with  respect  to  construction  of  facilities 
which  should  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate.  The  first  is  that  the 
committee,  as  it  has  in  past  years,  recom- 
mends that  Space  Shuttle  construction 
projects  be  Itemized  by  dollar  amount 
in  the  bill.  Second,  the  administration 
requested  that  the  construction  of  facili- 
ties cost  variation  of  Individual  projects 
be  Increased  from  5  to  10  percent  to 
meet  unusual  cost  increases  such  as  sig- 
nificant cost  increases  in  materials.  Your 
committee  believes  that  this  is  a  reas- 
onable request  under  current  economic 
conditions.  It  does  not  increase  the  total 
authorization  for  construction  of  facili- 
ties projects.  It  merely  permits  the 
agency  to  Increase  the  authorized  ceil- 
ing for  any  Individual  facility  project 
upward  by  as  much  as  10  percent,  while 
commensurately  reducing  the  author- 
ized cost  of  other  construction  projects. 
Mr.  President,  the  administration  re- 
quested $749,624,000  for  research  and 
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program  management.  Your  committee 
agrees  with  this  request  and  recom- 
mends that  it  be  authorized.  Approxi- 
mately three-fourths  of  this  appropria- 
tion is  required  to  pay  the  salaries  and 
related  personnel  costs  for  NASA  em- 
ployees during  fiscal  year  1975.  ITie 
NASA  work  force  at  the  close  of  fiscal 
year  1975  is  scheduled  to  have  24,616 
permanent  positions,  requiring  a  further 
reduction  of  354  positions  during  the  fis- 
cal year.  The  remaining  funds  under  this 
authorization  are  for  travel,  facility 
services,  technical  services,  and  admin- 
istrative support,  and  will  be  slightly 
lower  than  equivalent  costs  for  fiscal 
year  1974  despite  Inflation  and  an  in- 
crease of  $9.4  million  due  to  the  require- 
ment that  NASA,  beginning  in  fiscal 
year  1975,  reimburse  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  for  all  facility  space 
and  related  services  provided  by  the 
GSA.  *► 

In  the  bill  sent  to  the  Congress,  the 
administration  requested  that  NASA  be 
permitted  to  obtain  the  services  of  con- 
sultants at  rates  not  in  excess  of  the 
daUy  rate  equivalent  for  a  GS-18  civil 
servant  or  about  $138  per  day.  Current 
legislation  establishes  a  ceiling  of  $100 
per  day  for  such  services.  Your  commit- 
tee believes  that  this  increase  is  neces- 
sary if  NASA  is  to  be  in  a  position  to 
obtain  appropriate  consultant  services. 
Several  other  Government  agencies  are 
authorized  to  pay  up  to  the  equivalent 
of  the  GS-18  rate,  which  is  a  maximum 
rate  and  will  not  be  paid  to  all  con- 
sultants. 

Mr.  President,  the  NASA  authoriza- 
tion bill  recommended  by  your  commit- 
tee for  fiscal  year  1975  does  not  provide 
for  all  of  the  programs  which  many  on 
the  committee  would  like  to  see  NASA 
midertake.  However,  the  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  bill  recommended  by  your 
committee  provides  a  well-balanced  pro- 
gram that  can  meet  the  minimum  needs 
of  our  country  in  space  and  aeronautics 
during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
that  during  the  last  year  the  NASA  pro- 
grams have  provided  our  country  with 
many  magnificent  scientific  and  tech- 
nological accomplishments.  We  need  only 
recall  the  brilliant  performance  of  the 
Slcylab  program,  the  pictures  of  Jupiter, 
of  Venus  and  Mercury,  with  details  never 
before  seen  by  man,  the  impressive  per- 
formance of  our  applications  satellites, 
such  as  ERTS-A,  and  new  aeronautical 
technology,  such  as  the  test  fiights  of 
the  supercritical'  wing  and  fiy-by-wire 
systems  which  ^111  revolutionize  future 
aircraft. 

I  think  It  is  important  that  we  all 
recognize  that  the  rampant  infiation  and 
the  energy  crisis  which  are  impacting 
every  facet  of  our  lives  are  having  a  par- 
ticularly severe  impact  on  high  tech- 
nology programs  like  those  authorized  in 
this  biU.  Every  program  that  requires 
scarce  or  exotic  materials,  or  components 
and  subsystems  manufactured  "on  the 
bench"  rather  than  by  mass  production. 
Is  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  cost  in- 
creases two  or  three  or  more  times  as 
rapid  as  those  we  have  seen  so  far  in  the 
supermarket.  We  should  not  be  sanguine 
that  long-term  cost  projections  made  to- 
day, or  Indeed  in  recent  months,  will 


prove  to  be  accurate,  and  I  do  not  want 
my  colleagues  to  act  on  this  bill  today  on 
the  sublime  assumption  that  every  pro- 
gram can  be  carried  out  on  schedule 
and  within  projected  costs.  But  I  can 
assure  you  that  every  program  in  this 
biU  will  be  worth  its  actual  cost  to  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  President,  every  American  can  be 
proud  of  the  accomplishments  of  NASA, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  support  this  authorization  bill  as  re- 
ported by  your  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  prepared  by  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  (he  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER) ,  may  appear  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  bt  Senator  Ooldwater 
I  fully  support  the  remarks  made  by  the 
distinguished  Chairman  ot  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 
In  1972.  the  Executive  proposed  and  the 
Congress  agreed  to  a  constant  level  budget 
for  NASA.  The  dollar  value  of  this  budget 
was  $3.4  billion  measured  In  1971  dollars. 
Before  us  today  Is  a  bill  that  authorizes  S3,- 
267.229,000  which  Is  substantially  below  the 
constant  level  budget — especially  when  infla- 
tion Is  considered. 

Since  the  Senate  last  considered  NASA's 
budget,  there  has  been  at  least  one  Impor- 
tant development  on  the  space  shuttle  pro- 
gram. Commercial  markets  amounting  to  at 
least  $2  billion  a  year  have  been  identified 
for  the  space  shuttle.  These  markets  Include: 

Annual  value 
Space  processing  area:  (in  millions) 

10  typical   vaccines over  $1,000 

Livestock  sperm 422 

DC     rectification    and    regulation 

crystals    lOO 

Tungsten   carbide  components  for 

oil  pumps  and  valves 60-S5 

Aircraft  turbine  blades 36 

Acoustic  wave  devices lOO 

X-ray    targets 18 

Glasses  (scientific  and  optical) 10 

Computer  memory  devices 380 

Development  of  small  electric 

motors 66 

Total    2, 182 

Now,  the  Important  point  Is  that  this  $2 
billion  market  is  one  that  exists  for  space 
processing  and  manufacturing.  As  we  move 
along,  I  beheve  further  conunerclal  markets 
for  the  space  shuttle  will  emerge. 

It  is  becoming  a  distinct  possibility  that 
the  space  shuttle  will  repay  Its  R.  &  D.  costs 
many  times  over. 

Unfortunately,  the  NASA  authorization 
only  provides  $17,500,000  for  aeronautical  re- 
search and  technology. 

In  hearings  held  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautic  and  Space  Sciences 
on  H.R.  13998,  it  was  amply  demonstrated 
that  America's  global  aircraft  market  Is  un- 
der assault.  The  Russians,  the  French,  the 
Germans,  the  British,  and  the  Japanese  are 
beginning  to  move  out. 

If  we  fall  to  provide  the  necessary  aero- 
nautical R.  &  D.,  there  will  come  a  time  when 
America's  export  of  aviation  products  will  be 
wiped  out.  Currently,  aeronautical  exports 
amount  to  about  $4  billion  a  year.  With  the 
cost  of  energy  going  up,  we  cannot  afford  to 
lose  these  markets. 

Mr.  President,  the  aerospace  R.  &  D.  of  this 
Nation  has  yielded  tremendous  benefits  over 
the  past  four  decades : 

Aviation  played  a  decisive  role  in  a  global 
war. 

Routine  air  travel  was  established  across 
ibt  oceans  and  around  the  world. 


The  sound  barrier  was  broken  and  super- 
sonic filght  became  routine. 

And  man  set  foot  on  the  moon. 

The  advancement  In  technology  has  been 
staggering  and  the  benefit  to  mankind  in- 
calculable. 

In  a  world  evermore  competitive  In  aero- 
space development,  I  submit  there  should  be 
our  national  goals : 

We  musi;  push  advanced  propulsion. 

We  must  build  modern  aeronautical  re- 
search facilities. 

We  must  pursue  research  in  supersonic 
and  hypersonic  aircraft. 

We  must  put  as  much  emphasis  on  per- 
formance as  we  do  on  pollution  and  noise. 

The  economic  and  spiritual  weU-belng  of 
the  Nation  demand  that  we  push  the  fron- 
tiers of  knowledge  and  technology.  Most 
important  of  all.  we  can  provide  a  better  and 
fuller  life  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  to  my  coUeaigues 
H.R.  13998  as  reported  to  the  Senate.  It  is  a 
worthy  measure  deserving  of  support. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempor4.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment.  >/ 

The  amendment  was  agre^to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  seek  recognition.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSCRIPTS  OP  TAPES  SUB- 
MITTED BY  TJIE  PRESIDENT: 
PUBLIC  TRANSCRIPTS— V 

AppendU  14.  Meeting:  The  President,  Hal- 
deman  and  Ehrllcbman,  EOB  Office,  AprU 
14,  1973.   (8:65-11:31  a.m.): 

(Material  unrelated  to  Presidential  actions 
deleted.) 

P.  Did  you  reach  any  conclusions  as  to 
where  we  are. 

E.  No  conclusions.  Dick  Wilson,  I  think, 
has  an  interesting  column  this  morning  (un- 
intelligible). It's  all  a  money  problem.  Un- 
intelligible. Well,  yes — 

P.  WUson's  in  the  Star. 

E.   (Unintelligible) 

P.  So  what — ? 

H.  (UnlntelUglble)  Is  really  the  essence  of 
this  whole  thing  Is  too  much  money.  Too 
much  wasnspent.  And  so  I — 

P.  Teata.  My  point,  everybody — 

H.  No  not  everybody.  Let's  say,  one  grou*^. 
pieces  that  (untetelUglble)  has  on  that  side 
and  more  like  (unintelligible)  says  that  his, 
you  know,  solving  Watergate  doesn't  take 
care  of  it. 

P.  Lots  of  people,  I  think  want  the  Presi- 
dent to  speak  out  on  the  whole  general  Issue 
of  money  and  campaign  and  all  that. 

E.  Generally,  but  be  gets  specific  (Ml  thlai  ^ 
He  says  also  (unintelligible) 

P.  Is  that  what  you  think,  go  out  aiul 
make  a  speech? 

E.  I'll  teU  you  what  I  think.  I  think  that 
the  President's  personal  involvement  In  this 
is  important.  And  I  know 

P.  I  don't  think  It's  a  speech.  WeU,  that's 
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a  point.  I  think  there  we  other  ways  you  can 
get  at  It.  Now  I  was  thinking  of  the — before 
we  get  Into  that  though  let's  get  back.  I'd 
like  to  go  la,  U  I  could,  to  what  your  conver- 
sation with  Colson  was  and  In  essence,  what 
did  he  and  the  lawyer  tell  you  about? 

E.  That  visit  was  to  teU  me  that  Hunt  was 
going  to  testify  on  Morlday  afternoon. 

P.  How  does  he  know  that?  How  docs  he 
get  such  Information? 

E.  Undoubtedly  through  Bittman. 
P.  Right. 

E.  Or  Bittman  to  Shaplro(?) 
P.   Now  why   Is  Hunt  testifying?   Did   he 
say? 

E.  He  said.  Ill  teU  you  what  he  said  and 
then  111  tell  you  what  I  think  the  fact  Is.  He 
said  Hunt  was  testifying  because  there  was 
no  longer  any  point  In  being  silent.  That  so 
many  other  people  were  testifying,  that  there 
was  no — he  wasn't  really  keeping  any  (unin- 
telligible). , 
P.  Yeah.                                    ^^J"^ 
E.  It  wouldn't  add  much.  My  feeling  is  that 
Bittman  got  very  nasty. 
P.  Why. 

E.  This  grand  Jury  started  focusing  on  the 
aftermath  and  he  might  be  Involved. 
•  H.  Exactly. 

P.  What  did  he  say? 

E.  He  went  to  the  U.S.  Attorney  and  he 
said.  "Maybe  I  can  persuade  my  client  to 
talk." 

P.  What  do  Colson  et  al,  Colson  and  Sha- 
piro, think  we  ought  to  do  under  these  cir- 
cumstances? Get  busy  and  nail  Mitchell  In 
a  hurry? 
E.  Yes. 

P.  How  is  that  going  to  help? 
E.  Well,   they  feel   that   after  he  testifies 
that  the  whole  thing  is  going  to  fall  In  In 
short  order. 
P.  Right. 

E.  Mitchell  knd  Magruder  will  involuntar- 
ily be  indicted.  Both  will  say  you  have  lost 
any   possibility   of   liUtlative   for   participa- 
tion In  the  process. 
P.  What  does  Colson  want  us  to  do? 
E.  He  wants  you  to  do  several  things.  ke$ 
wants  you  to  persuade  Llddy  to  talk. 
P.  Me? 

E.  Yes,  sir.  That's  his— I  didn't  bring  my 
notes,  but,  basically 

P.  Oh.  Last  night  you  didn't  mention  that. 
E.  I  thought  I  had. 

P.  Maybe  you  did,  maybe  you  did.  I  would 
need  to  let— bring  Llddy  in  and  tell  him  to 
talk?  . 

K.  Tou  can't  bring  him  l^RP^m  Jail. 
P.  Oh.  -^ 

E.  You  would  send,  you  send  word  to  him, 
erf  course  through  a  spokesman  or  In  some 
way  you  would  be  activist  on  this  score. 

H.  There's  no.  that  doesn't  ^nvolve  any 
real  problem.  As  Dean  points  offt.  he  Is  not 
talking  cause  he  thinks  he's  supposed  not  to 
talk.  If  he  is  supposed  to  talk,  he  will.  All 
ihe  needs  is  a  signal.  If  you  want  to  turn 
Llddy  on.  .     . 

P.  Yeah.  But  the  point — that  Colson  wants 
to  call   the   signals.   Is  that  right? 

E  He  wants  you  to  be  able  to  say  afterward 
that  you  cracked  the  case. 
P.  Oo  ahead.  What  else? 
E.  Well  I  forget  what  else.  You  remember. 
Bob,  when  I  was  busy   (unlnteUiglble).  He 
feels  that  the  next  forty-eight  hours  are  the 
last  chance  for  the  White  House  to  get  out 
in  front  of  thla  and  that  once  Hunt  goes 
on.  that's  the  ball  game. 
P.  But  you've  got  to  be  out  in  front  earlier'' 
E.  WeU,— 

P.  But,  I  mean  to  go  public — 
E.  EUther  publicly,  or  with  provable.  Identi- 
fiable steps  which  can  be  referred  to  later 
as  having  been  the  proximate  cause. 

P.  He's  not  taUlng  because  he  thinks  the 
President  doesn't  want  him  to  talk?  Is  that 
the  point? 

K.    He's— accoriling    to    them,    Mitchell's 
given  him  a  promise  of  a  pardon. 
P.  Blttoian? 
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E.  According  to  Colson  and  Shapiro. 
P.  I  don't  know  where  they  get  that.  Mitch- 
ell has  promised  Llddy  a  pardon? 
E.  Yes,  sir. 

P.   Another   point   that  Colson   may  not 
have  mentioned,  I  have  an  uneasy  feeling 
that   that   Magruder  story  may   have   been 
planted. 
H.  No. 

P.  Is  It  true? 

H.  There  Is  a  third  .Magruder  phone  call 
which  I  have  heard  that  says — 
P.  That  he  did  talk  to  the  reporter? 
H.  Says  he  did  talk  to  a  reporter  on  Monday, 
and  did  not  say  any  of  the  things  he  Is  re- 
ported to  have  said;   that  what  he,  that  It 
wasn't  an  Important  conversation.  He  said  he 
gave  the  jeporter  the  same  line. 
P.  Yeah. 

H.  That  you  know.  In  listening  to  Magru- 
der's  thing,  I  was  convinced  he  wasn't  com- 
pletely teUlng  the  truth  (unintelligible)  what 
he  was  saying.  As  you  get  Into  It,  I'm  con- 
vinced that  Its,  (unintelligible)  that  part  was 
pretty  much  (unintelligible).  However — 

P.  Yeah.  But  you  come — and  these  people 
you  put  together  now.  But  If  you  c^e  to 
Magruder.  where  in  the  hell  does  ColsJK^get 
such  a  thing?  Or  is  Colson  a  liar  or — 

E.  Shapiro  says  he  has  a  very  good  press 
contact  who  has  proved  very  reliable  to  him. 
He  says  his  practice  In  this  town  depends  on 
his  knowing  what  is  going  on.  And  he's  told 
his  press  contact.  This  is  one  of  the 

P.  He  says  he's  talked  to  Magruder,  Ma- 

gHider  said 

E.  And  they've  now  told  us — we'll  never  get 
the  chance — unintelligible 

P.  Does  Magruder  know  about — 
E.  Magruder  may  have  talked  to  some  of 
the  press  and  that  that  was  (unintelligible) 
P.  But  in  a  great  detaU.  Colson  (unintel- 
ligible) that  he  nailed  Bob  Haldeman.  The 
way  Colson  said,  he  said  he  had  Colson  and 
two,  but  not  any  way  that's  particularly  bad. 
Bight? 

E.  WeU  I  think.  I  think  like  on  so  many 
things  this  got,  this  got  planted  ^  a  little 
■eed  by  Shapiro  with  Colson  and  that  It  grew 
and  apparently 
P.  Uh,  uh. 

H.  I  would  guess  what's  happened  Is  he's 
got  this  report  from,  Colaon  does,  from  Danny 
Hofgren  that  at  the  bar  In  the  Bahamas  with 
(unintelligible)  someone  (unintelligible)  one 
night  said  to  Hofgren  everybody  was  Involved 
in  this.  He  didn't — 
E.  Everybody  knew  about  It? 
H.  MltcheU,  Haldeman,  Colson,  Dean,  the 
President 

P.  Magruder — 

E.  He  said,  he  specifically  said  the  Presi- 
dent. , 
P.  Magruder  does  believe  that,  does  lie? 
H.  No.  I've  got  It — 

P.  I  Just  wonder  If  he  believes  (unintelligi- 
ble) .  Docs  he  believe  It,  John? 

E.  No.  He  tape  recorded  this  thing.  Hlgby 
handled  it  so  well  that  Magruder  has  closed 
all  his  doors  now  with  this  tape. 
P.  What  good  wlU  that  do  John? 
E.  Sir.  It  beats  the  socks  off  him  If  he  ever 
gets  off  the  reservation. 
P.  Can  you  use  the  tape? 
E.  WeU  no.  You  can  use  Hlgby. 
P.  Why  not — 
E.  Well.  It's  Ulegal. 
H.  No,  It's  not.  It  Is  not. 
P.  Don't  you  have  to  teU  somebody— 
E.  Put  a  beeper. 

H.  There  Is  no  beeper  required.  Cheak  the 
Washington  law. 
P.  Yeah. 

H.  District  of  Columbia  is  under  federal 
law  and  the  federal  law  does  not  require  dis- 
closure to  the  other  party  of  tke-t^ordlng 
of  phone  convcrsatlons^J^jt-phone  ctol-was 
made  to  Magruder's^^tawyer's  office  which  Is 
also  In  the  Dlstr|<;t  of  Columbia  so  both 
ends  of  the  con^rsatlon  were  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  there  Is  no  law  re- 
quiring dlacloeiire. 
E.  (Unh^teUl^ble.) 


P.  Well,  anyway — 

H.  It  cannot  be  admissible,  but  It's  legal. 

P.  That's  Interesting.  That's  a  new  one. 
(UnlnteUiglble)  now  and  then,  any  way.  I 
never  heard  anybody  beep  and  I  know  that — 

H.  No.  It  aU  depends  on  where  you  are. 
The  basic  law  in  most  statss  is  that  you  must 
disclose  to  the  other  party  that  you're  re- 
cording the  conversation. 

P.  Yeah.  What  is  the  situation— m  get 
past  this  In  a  hurry.  What  U  the  situation. 
John,  in  your  opinion  oh  what  was  Colson's 
and/or  Shapiro's  motive  in  buUdlng  up  the 
Magruder  story?  Maybe  they  believe  it? 

E.  Their  Innuendo  Is  that  MltcheU  has  put 
Magruder  up  to  this. 

P.  I  guess  not.  OK.  There  Is  the  motive 
Now.  let  me  come  to  something  else 

H.  I  don't  believe  that  Magruder's— 

P.  I  don't  either.  Not  at  all.         ' 

H.  I  believe  Mitchell  has  tried  to 

P.  Huh? 

H.   I   believe   MltcheU   tried   to.   To   keep 
Magruder's  faitlj  because  he  refers  to  Mit- 
chell and  says  now  that  I  have  decided  to 
talk  I  am  going  to  have  to  tell  Mr.  Mitchell         . 
and  he's  going  to  be  very  unhappy  with  me         V 
because  he's  told  me  not  to  * 

E  (Unintelligible)  Magruder's  an  emotion- 
al fellow  ready  to  crack.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  he's  ready  to  talk. 

P.  What  is  it?  He  hasn't  been  subpoenaed 
has  he? 

E.    Well,   he   won't    be.   But   he's   alreadv 

been  there.  ""^ 

P.  But  they  won't  give  him  a  chance  to 

E.   He   doesn't   think   theyli   give   him  a 

chance  to  go  back  unless  he  comes  r\mnlng 

at  them  and  strokes  them. 

H.  Lets  say  they  don't  call  the  suspects 
and— and  (b)  they  don't  recaU  perjured 
witnesses. 

P.  What  would  you  do  if  you  were  his 
lawyer?  Wouldn't  you  advise  him  to  go  In 
and  try  and  purge  himself  7  At  least  gets  rtd 
of  one  charge,  doesn't  he? 

E.  I'm  not  sxire  he's  rid  of  It,  but  it  cer- 
tainly reduces  it  when  he  comes  in  volxm- 
tarlly. 

P.  The  way  I  understand  It  under  the  law, 
John,  if  he  were  to  under  the — 

E.  Well,  you  don't— you  see  there's  con- 
trary evidence  already  here — 

P.  I  see. 

E.  In  other  words,  — 

P.  Strachan— Strachan  got  in  before  there 
was  contrary  evidence. 

E.  Exactly.  Exactly 

P.  John, — 

H.  I  want  to  talk  to  Magruder. 

E.  And  you  take  the  circumstances,  now 

P.  They  better  have — 

E.  If  it's  known,  if  it's  known,  for  Instance, 
that  Hunt  is  going  to  come  In  and  testify 
then  A^^^uder  comes  rushing  in  and  says  I 
want  to  ^U  all,  it's,  you  know 

P.  Magruder's  got  no  hope  now? 
.     E.  Yeah,  but  I  think  he  could  Improve  it. 
I  think  he  really  could  help  and  purse  him- 
self. 

P.  Tui-n  Bob  on  him.  I  come  to  the  other 
things  that  yow  talked  to  Colson  about.  I 
was  going  to  talk— what  is  Hunt  going  to 
say?  Do  we  have  any  idea? 

E.  Yes— 

P.  He  says,  for  example,  wlU  he  say  that 
Colson  promised  him  clemency? 

E.  No.  Apparently  not. 

P.  You  see  the  only  possible  Involvement 
of  the  President  In  this  Is  that,  now  ap- 
parently John,  either  you  or  Bob  or  De«n. 
somebody  told  me  they  said,  told  Colaon  not 
to  discuss  It  with  me. 

E.  I  did. 

P.  You  did?  How  did  It  get  to  you  then 
John?  How  did  you  know  that  the  matter 
had  to  be  discussed  with  Bittman  or  some- 
thing like  that? 

B.  WeU,  I— 

P.  When  did  this  happen?  As  I  remember 
»  conversation  this  day  was  about  five  thirty 
or  su  o'clock  that  Colson  only  dropped  It  la 


sort  of  parenthetically,  said  I  had  a  little 
problem  today,  talking  about  Hunt,  and  said 
I  sought  to  reassure  him,  you  know,  and  so 
forth.  And  I  said,  well.  Told  me  about  Hunt's 
wife.  I  said  It  was  a  terrible  thing  and  I  said 
obviously  we  wUl  do  Just,  we  will  take  that 
into  consideration.  That  was  the  total  of  the 
conversation. 

E.  WeU,  I  had,  we  had  had  a  couple  of  con- 
versations in  my  office — 
P.  With  Colson? 
E.  I  had  with  Colson.  Yeah. 
P.  WeU   how  was,  who  was  getting,  was 
Bittman   getting   to   Colson?   Was   that  the 
point?  Who — 

E.  Hunt  had  written  to  Colson. 
P.  Oh? 

E.  Hunt  wrote  Colson  a  very,  I  think  a  I've 
been  abandoned  kind  of  letter. 
P.  When  was  this,  John? 
E.  I  am  sorry — 
P.  After  the  election? 
E.  Oh  yes.  Yeah. 

P.  Oh.  And  Colson,  you  knew  about  this 
letter? 

E.  Colson  came  in  to  teU  me  about  it.  And 
he  said,  "What  shall  I  do?"  And  I  said,  "Well, 
better  talk  to  him."  I  thought  somebody  had 
better  talk  to  him,  the  guy  is  obviously  very 
distraught. 
P.  Right. 

E.  And  has  a  feeling  abandoned. 
P.  Right. 

E.  And  he  said,  "What  can  I  teU  him 
about  clemency  or  pardon."  And  I  said,  "You 
can't  tell  him  anything  about  clemency  or 
pardon."  And  I  said,  "Under  no  circum- 
stances should  this  ever  be  raised  with  the 
President." 

P.  (Unintelligible).  WeU.  he  raised  It,  I 
must  say.  in  a  tangential  way.  Now  he  denies 
that,  as  I  understand  It,  that  he  said  they'd 
be  out  by  Christmas.  He  says — 

E.  I've  never  talked  to  Chuck  about  that, 
have  you? 

P.  What  did  he  say  he  said?  Well,  I'll  tell 
you  what  I,  what  Dean,  or  somebody,  tells 
me  he  said  he  said.  He  said  that  he  didn't. 
He  Just   talked   or   saw  Bittman  casually — 
were  off  on  (unintelligible)  or  something  of 
that  sort. 
E.  Bittman? 
P.  That  was  It. 
E.  Oh. 

P.  And  he  said  to  Bittman,  he  said,  "I — 
E.  WeU,  now,  that — 

P.  He  said,  "I,  I  had  given,"  he  said,  "I 
know  about  Hunt's  concern  about  clemency. 
I,  Chuck  Colson  feel  terrible  about  it.  'cause 
I  knew  his  wife."  And  he  said,  "I  wUl  go  to 
bat  for  him  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
my  views  would  be  listened  to."  Well  its  the 
last  part  that  might  in  any  way  remain, 
although — 

E>He  says  he  talked  with  Bittman,  that 
he  was  very  skUlful  in  avoiding  any  com- 
mitment. He  says  that  Bittman  was  pitching 
him,  but  that  he  wasn't  catching  'em.  And 
he  might  have  a  tape  of  that  meeting  or  a 
tape  of  the  conversaton  or  some  such  thing. 
H.  That's  where  he  lost  his  thread,  then! 
He  said  you  and  Dean  told  him  to  promise 
clemency,  but  that  he  was  smarter  than  you 
and  didn't. 
P.  He  doesn't  say  you  and  Dean  promised? 
H.  That  Ehrllchman  and  Dean  told  bim  to 
promise  Bittman. 

P.  Well,  anyway.  I  better  change  my  (un- 
intelligible) .  Let  me  ask  the  question. 

H.  This  is  a  little  strange. 

P.  Well,  Just  so  you— let's  see,  does  be  in- 
dicate that  Hunt's  going  to  talk  to  that  suti- 
Ject,  for  example?  The  promise  of  clemency\ 

B.  He  didn't  say  that.  He  didn't  say  that 
I  didn't  ask  him. 

H.  WeU  we've  got  to  go  on  the  basis,  John— 
as  I  reoaU,  they  don't  have  anything  to  indl- 
**** — ^*  don't  know  how  they  know  what 
Hunt's  going  to  teetlfy.  We  aasiune  that  Bitt- 
man told  them. 

E.  Rlgbt. 


H.  We  don't,  they  don't  have  any  indica- 
tion based  on  their  knowledge  that  Hunt's 
going  to  testify,  of  what  Hunt  is  going  to 
testify  to,  except  on  the  basis  of  Shapiro's 
meeting  with  Hunt — 

E.  The  other  day.  i 

H.  The  other  day.  And  that  Is  assuming 
what  Runt  told  Shapiro  Is  what  he  «U1  tell 
the  Grand  Jury,  but  I  don't  know  why  they'd 
have  any  reason  to  assume  that. 

E.    Shapiro's    general    comment    was    that 
Hunt  would   corroborate   a  lot  of  McCord's 
hearsay. 
P.  Yeah. 

E.  But  that  It  also  would  be  hearsay. 
P.   All  right.   Hunt,   however,  and   this  Is 
where   Colson   oomes   In   right?   Hard.  Hunt 
could   testify   on    Colson's    (unintelligible). 
H.  Yeah — but  what  they  said  he  said, 
P.  Has  It — 

H.  On  the  coverup,  vt^at  he  said. 
P.  Now  wait  a  minute.  I'm  talking  about 
something  else.  We're  talking  about  when 
he  and  Llddy  are  In  the  office  with  Colson. 
Colson  picked  up  the  phone  and  calls  Ma- 
gruder. AU  right? 
H.  Sure. 

P.  Nbw,  Colson  says  that  they  didn't  dis- 
cuss the  (unintelligible)  then.  But  Hunt 
could  say.  I  went  In  and  I  showed  this  whole 
thing  to  Colson  and  Colson  told  me — picked 
up  the  phone  and  talked  to  Magruder.  Does 
Colson  realize  his  vulnerabUlty  there? 

E.  WeU,  Colson  claims  he  has  no  vulnera- 
bility, because  when  Hunt  and  Llddy  came 
In  to  talk  to  him  they  talked  in  very  general 
terms. 

P.  I  understand  that. 

E.  So,  he  doesn't  acknowledge  that  there's 
any  posslbUlty. 

P.  I. understand  that,  but  I  am  Just  simply 
saying, 

E.  I  think  you're  right. 

P.  That  Hunt  and  Llddy  could  assert,  could 
charge  that — that's  the  point.  If  they  talk, 
I  would  assume  they  would  get  into  that 
point  with  them,  any  cross-examiner. 

E.  I've  asked  Colson  spvecidcally  about  that 
conversation  and  he  maintains  that  they 
were  talking  In  general  terms  about  intelli- 
gence and  when  they  said  Intelligence  he 
meant  one  thing  and  apparently  they  meant 
another. 

P.  Question,  for  example.  Is  Hunt  prepared 
to  talk  on  other  activities  that  he  engaged 
in? 
E.  WeU,  I  think,  I  couldn't  derive  that. 
P.  You  mean  Is  he  going  to  blow  the  White 
House  on  the — 
E.  I  couldn't  get  that  at  all. 
P.   The   U.S.   Attorney,   I   would   assume, 
would  not  be  pressing  on  that. 

E.  Ordinarily  not.  McCord  volunteered  this 
Hank  Oreenspun  thing,  gratuitously  ap- 
parently, not — 

P.  Can  you  tell  me  Is  that  a  serious  thing? 
Did  they  really  try  to  get  into  Hank  Green- 
spun? 
E.  I  guess  they  actually  got  in. 
P.  What  In  the  name  of  (expletive  deleted) 
though,  has  Hank  Oreenspun  got  with  any- 
thing to  do  with  Mitchell  or  anybody  else? 
E.  Nothing.  WeU,  now,  MltcheU.  Here's — 
Hughes.  And  these  two  fellows,  Colson  and 
Shapiro,  Colson  threw  that  out. 
P.  Hughes  on  whom? 

E.  WeU,  you  know  the  Hughes  thing  is  cut 
into  two  factions — ^I  dont  even  know — ^but 
they're  fighUng. 
P.  Yeah. 

E.    Bennett,    Senator    Bennett's    son,    for 
whom  Hunt  worked. 
P.  Oh? 

E.  Represents  one  of  those  factions. 
P.  So  he  ordered  the  bugging? 
E.  I  don't  know.  I  know  the  (unintelligi- 
ble) say  it's  a  bag  Job. 

H.  They  busted  his  safe  to  get  something 
out  of  It.  Wasn't  that  It? 

E.  No.  They  flew  out,  broke  his  safe,  got 
something  out  (unlnteUiglble).  Now  as  they 
sat  there  In  my  office — 


P.  other  delicate  things,  too.  You've  got 
apart  from  my,  from  my  poor  brother,  which 
unfortunately  or  fortunately  was  a  long  time 
ago  but,  more  re<!ently,  you've  got  Hubert 
Humphrey's  son  works  for  him  and,  of 
course,  they're  tied  In  with  O'Brien  I  sup- 
pose. But  maybe  they  were  trying  to  get  it 
for  that  reason. 

E.  I  don't  know  why.  The  two  of  them  put. 
on  a  little  charade  for  me  In  the  office. 
P.  Shapiro  and  Colson? 
E.  Yes,  we  talked  about  this  and  It  may 
have  been  genuine  and  It  may  not. 

P.  But  they  didn't  know  anything  about  It? 
E.  No.  They  said,  one  said  to  the  other, 
"Say,  that  may  have  something  to  do  with 
the  New  York  Grand  Jury,"  meaning  the 
Vesoo  Grand  Jury  which  Is  a  runaway  and 
which  is  Into — 

P.  You  think  Colson  knew  about  that? 
E.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  say  he  knew  about 
It.  I  said,  he  says  he  doesn't  know  even  who 
Hank  Oreenspun  Is. 
P.  (UnlnteUiglble.) 

E.  I'll  take  him  at  face  value  on  that  one. 
P.  You  didn't  know  that  either? 
E.  I  know  very  well  who  he  Is. 
P.  All  right.  Let  me  Just  take  a  minute 
further  and  run  out  the  Hurit  thing,  and 
then  the  Grand  Jury,  I  want  to  get  all  the 
pieces  in  my  mind  If  I  can. 
E.  Sure. 

P.  Hunt's  testimony  on  pay-off,  of  course, 
would  be  *ery  Important. 
E.  Right. 

P.  Is  he  prepared  to  testify  on  that? 
E.  Apparently  so,  that's  what  they  say.  that 
he  wUl,  and  that  he  wlU  Implicate  O'Brien 
and  Parkinson.  And  then,  of  course — 
P.  O'Brien  and  Parkinson? 
E.  The  lawyers. 

P.  Were  they  the  ones  that  talked  to  Hunt? 

E.  WeU,  he  says  they  were  and  that  they 

handed  him  the  money.  He  in  turn  handed 

It  to  his  wife  and  she  was  the  go-between 

for  the  Cubans. 

P.  Yeah.  For  what  purpose? 
E.  Well,  I  think  he'U  hang  "em  up  on  ob- 
struction of  Justice. 
P.  Can  Hunt  do  that? 

H.  How  can  he  do  that?  Why  would  he 
simply — why  doesn't  he  accomplish  his  pur- 
pose slny>ly  by  saying  they  gave  them  money 
to  handle  their  legal  fees? 

E.  Well,  (unlnteUiglble)  out  there  appar- 
ently. 

P.  Now  thU  Is— I  don't  think  you— this  Is 
what  Colson  tells  you  guys?  * 

H.  Right. 

E.  I  don't  have  any  other  information  on 
this. 

P.  Hunt  then  is  going  to  go.  Now  that 
raises  the  problem  on  Hunt  with  regard  to 
Kalmbach.  He  has  possible  vulnerabUlty  as 
to  whether  he  was  aware,  in  other  words,  the 
motive,  the  motive, — 

E.  This  doesn't  add  anything  to  do  with 
Kalmbach's  problem  at  all. 

P.  What  happened  on  that?  Dean  called 
Kalmbach?  And  what  enfi.  Dean  call  Kalm- 
bach about? 

E.  He  said  we  have  to  raise  some  money  in 
connection  with  the  aftermath,  and  I  don't 
know  how  he  described  It.  Herb  said  how 
much  do  you  need,  and  -.^^ 

P.  It  was  never  discussed  then?  ^ 

E.  Presumably  Dean  told  him,  and  Serb 
went  to  a  couple  of  donors  and  got  some 
money  and  sent  It  back. 

H.  Dean  says  very  flatly  that  Kalmbach  did 
not  know  the  purpose  of  the  money  ^r\r\  ixa» 
no  problem. 

P.  Dean  did  know  the  piirpose?  Hunt  testi- 
fies— so  basically  then  Hunt  wlU  testify  that 
It  was  so-called  hush  money.  Right? 

E.  I  think  so.  Now  again,  my  water  cant 
rise  any  higher  than  source. 
P.  I  understand. 
E.  But  that's  what — 

P.  Where  does  that  serve  him,  let  me  askf 
H.  John, — ^Would  it  serve  him? 
E.  "the  only  thing  it  serves  him  is 
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p.  Woiild  It  reduce  his  sentence? 

E.  Have  bis  sentence  reduced. 

H.  He'd  served  tbe  same  puipoM  by  not 
saying  it  was  hush  money,  by  Mtylng  it  gave 
it  to  these  guys  I  had  recruited  for  this  Job 
and  I 

P.  I  know. 

E.  I  agree. 

H.  — was  concerned  about  their  family — 

P.  That's  right,  that's  what  it  ought  to  be 
and  that's  got  to  be  the  story  that 

H.  UnlnteUigible. 

P.  WlU  be  the  defense  of  these  people, 
right? 

E.  Only  defense  they  have,  (unintelligible) 
and  so  fortlf. 

H.  That  was  the  line  they  used  around 
here. 

P.  What? 

H.  That  was  the  line  they  used  around 
here.  That  we've  got  to  have  money  for  their 
legal  fees  and  family. 

P.  Support.  Well,  I  heard  something  about 
that  at  a  much  later  time. 
H.  Teah. 

P.  And.  frankly,  not  knowing  much  about 
obstruction  of  Justice,  I  thought  it  was  per- 
fectly proper. 

E.  WeU.  it's  like — 
P.  WoiUd  it  be  perfectly  proper? 
E.  The  defense  of  the — 
P.  Berrigans? 
E.  The  Chicago  Seven. 
P.  The  Chicago  Seven?        '  <" 

H.  They  have  a  defense  fund  for  everybody. 
P.  Not  only  a  defense  fund — they  take  care 
of  the  living  expenses,  too  . . .  Despite  aU  this 
about  legal  fees,  they  take  care  of  themselves. 
They  raise — you  remember  the  Scottsboro 
case?  The  Communist  front  raised  a  million 
dollars  for  the  Scottsboro  people.  Nine  hun- 
dred thousand  went  into  the  pockets  of  the 
Communists.  So  It's  common  practice 
E.  Teah. 

P.  Nevertheless,  thaf'^unt  then  saying 
there  was  a  pay-off.  AU  right.  Hunt,  on  other 
activities — Hunt  then  according  to  Colaoa 
was  not — I  dont  know  what  Colson  meant 
al>out  the  door  of  the  Oval  Office. 

E.  I'll  have  to  get  back  on  that.  Shapiro 
was  there  and  I  didn't  want  to  get  into  it. 
P.  Right. 

H.  (UnlnteUigible). 

P.  No.  not.  It  was  an  earlier  conversation 
about  the  Magruder  conversation  when  Col- 
Bon — I  think  the  Magruder  conversation  from 
what  I  have  seen  related — 

H.  Magruder  doesn't  go  to  the  door  of  the 
Oval  Office.  He'doesn't  even  come  to  visit  me 
in  the  White  House. 

P.  I  know  But  he — it  is  Colson's  view  that 
Magruder  s  talking  would  have  the  effect  of 
bringing  it  there  l)ecause  of  the — I  think, 
what  he  Is  really  referring  to,  John,  is  that 
by  reason  of  Colson.  by  reason  of  Magruder 
naUlng  Haldeman  and  Colson,  that  that's  the 
door  of  the  Oval  Office.  I  don't  know  what 
else  because  there's  nobody  else  around,  no- 
body physlcaUy  around. 

H.  Magruder  isn't  going  to  naU  Haldeman 
and  Colaon. 

P.  WeU,  lets  see.  I  don't  think  ao  either 

but — 

H.  (UnlnteUigible). 

P.  WeU  that,  that  tape  Is  invaluable   Is  It 

not? 

E.  Then  I  would  suggest,  Bob,  that  you 
keep  it. 

H.  And  I'U  disregard  (unintelligible). 

P.  Let  me  Just  aay  a  couple  of  things  that 
we  hare  to  get  there. 

H.  When  we  come  to  that,  he'd  say. 

P.  With  regard  to  your,  regard  to  your 
views,  and  so  forth,  John,  now  I  was  told 
the  other  day,  last  night,  John,  you  and  Bob 
or  somebody — I  guess  you  and  I  were  tAiirtng 
about  somebody  going  to  see  Mitchell.  You 
suggested  Rogers.  Oot  any  other  better 
names? 

E.  WeU,  I'Te  been  up  aad  down  tb»  Uat. 
P.  Why  did  you  suggest  RoganT 
K.  Wrtl,  I  suggested  Rogers  because— 
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it  let  me  teU  f^u-lthe  purpose  of  the 
teU  mej#hat/it  is. 
E.  "Thp  puKujse  t>x  the  inlsslon  is  to  go  up 
and  bnng  hUh-^oafocj*  on  this:  The  Jig  Is 
up.  And  the  F*reslaent  strongly  feels  that 
thejonly  way  that  this  thing  can  end  up 
beii\g  even  a  little  net  plus  for  the  Adminis- 
tration and  for  the  Presidency  and  preserve 
some  thread  is  for  you  to  go  in  and  volun- 
tarUy  make  a  statement. 

P.  A  statement  (umntelUglble).  ^ 

E.  A  statement  that  basically  says — 
H.  He's  got  to  go  beyond  that. 
E.  "I  am  both  morally  and  legally  respon- 
sible." 
P.  Yeah. 

E.  Now.  the  reason  for  Rogers  is  that  he  Is 
clean,  number  one.  He  has  been  both  Attor- 
ney General  and  has  this  other  Investigatory 
and  Senatorial  background.  And  there  Isn't 
anybody  that  Mitchell  trusts,  except  Halde- 
man. 

P.  He  hates  Rogers. 
E.  I  understand. 

H.  Doesn't  trust  Rogers  but  he  would  know 
if  Rogers  came  that  It  was  you. 

E.  Now.  the  only  other  alternative,  going 
up  and  down  the  list. 

H.  From  a  public  viewpoint  Rogers  Is  the 

dean  of  the  Cabinet  and  Is  the  logical  man 

as  an  att(xney,  and  former  Attorney  General. 

P.  Prom  a  public  viewpoint,  that  may  be 

but  also 

E.  Take  the  reasons  not  to  do  this 

P.  You  thought  of  those? 

E.  Oh,  yeah.  Yeah.  There  have  consistently 

been — you  go  back  to  the  history  of  this 

P.  I  know,  now  Is  the  time  to  do  something. 
I  agree  with  you. 

E  Now  is  the  only  time,  probably,  and  I 
am  persuaded  by  that  argument. 

P.  Oh,  I  am  too.  I  am  not  arguing  about  not 
doing  It.  I  am  Just  saying,  what  about  the 
names? 

E.  OK<  In  going  down  the  list.  John  Alex- 
ander is  the  only  other  one  that  I  have  come 
to  that  In  any  way  could  bridge  It.  Garment 
can't  do  It. 
P.  Let  me  give  you  another  name. 
P.  Ken  Rush.  He  U  a  fine  lawyer,  utterly 
clean.  A  longtime  friend  of  MltcheU.  Not  a 
close  friend,  but  he's  known  him,  you  know, 
in  New  York  and  that  group,  up  there  you 
know,  they  sort  of  ran  together.  Rush  would 
understand  It  all.  MltcheU  does  not  hate 
him. 

E.  I  Just  don't   know  how  able  Rush  Is. 
You've    got — I    Just    don't    know.    Ahother 
name,  there  are  two  other  names  that  have 
occurred  to  me  that  I'll  throw  out.  One's 
EUlot  Richardson   and   the  other   Is   Kleln- 
dlenst.  There  is  another  possibility  and  that's 
Henry  Petersen.  That,  of  course,  well, 
H.  But  he's  m  the  prosecutorial  end. 
P.  That's  right.  And  so  Is  Klelndlenst. 
E.  Yeah. 

P.  Klelndlenst  revealing  to  MltcheU  that  he 
had  contact  with  the  Grand  Jury  and  all  of 
that  Is  wrohg. 

E.  I  must  say  I  am  Impressed  with  the 
argument  that  the  President  should  be  per- 
sonally Involved  in  It  at  this  stage. 

P.  Right.  I  agree. 

E.  Old  John  Dean  had  an  Interesting — got 
a  phone  call  from  him  about  twelve-thirty. 

P.  And  you  were  bere-j- 

E.  Oh,  no.  I  was  working  on  something 
ni  tell  you  about  here. 

P.  What  did  you  do? 

E.  WeU,  not  much  last  night. 

P.  You  mean  another  subject? 

E.  Oh,  no. 

H.  There  is  no  other  subject? 

E.  No.  ni  t«U  you.  Last  night  1  got  home 
I  decided  that  I  would  sit  down  and  try  to 
put  on  paper  a  report  to  you  what  <I  have 
been  doing  since  you  asked  me  to  get  into 
this. 


P.  Right. 

E.  I  am  coDcemed  atwut  the  orerall  aspect 
of  this  and  I  want  to  taUc  about  that  befoce— 
I  don't  know  what  your  timing  is  like. 


P.  No  problem. 

E.  WeU  probably  get  back  to  It. 
P.  Oot  plenty  of  time. 
E.  But  Dean  called  and  he  said.  "All  right, 
here's  a  scenario  which  we've  all  been  trying 
to  figure  out  to  make  this  go."  He  says  "The 
President    calls   Mitchell    Into   his   office   on 
Saturday.  He  says.  "John,  you  got  to  do  this. 
And  here  are  the  facts,  blng,  bing.  blng.  bing  " 
And  you  puU  this  paper  out  here.  "And  you've 
got  to  go  do  this.  And  Mitchell  stonewalls 
you.  So  then.  John  says.  "I  don't  know  why 
you're  asking  me  down  here.  You  can't  ask 
a  man  to  do  a  thing  like  that.  I  need  a 
lawyer.   I   don't   know   what   I   am   facing— 
you  Just  really  can't  expect  me  to  do  this  " 
So  the  Preslderjt  says.  "Well.  John.  I  have 
no  alternative."  And  with  that  the  President 
calls    the    U.S.   Attorney    and'  says.    "I    the 
President  of  the   United  States  of  America 
and  leader  of  the  free  wortd  want  to  go  -aerore 
the  Grand  Jury  on  Monday." 
P.  I  wont  even  conunent  on  that 
H.  That's  a  sUly — 
P.  Typical  of  the  thinking  of— 
E.  We're  running  out  every  line.  So  that 

was  12:30  this  morning.  I,  but  I 

P.  I  go  before  the  Grand  Jury.  That's  like 

putting  Bob  on  national  television 

H.  With  Dan  Rather. 
P.  What? 

H.  With  Dan  Rather. 

P.  Well  by  putting  It  on  national  television, 
period,  (unintelligible) 

E.  Let's  take  It  Just  as  far  as  you  caU  Mitch- 
ell to  the  oval  office  as  a 

P.  No.  ^ 

E.  I'm  essentially  convinced  that  MltcheU 
wUl  understand  this  thing 
P.  Right. 

E.  And  that  If  he  goes  In  It  redounds  to 
the  Administration's  advantage.  If  he  doesn't 
then  we're — 
P.  How  docs  it  redound  to  our  advantage? 
E.  That  you  have  a  report  from  me  based 
on  three  weeks'  work;  that  when  you  got  it. 
you  immediately  acted  to  call  Mitchell  In  as 
the  provable  wrong-doer,  and  you  say,  "My 
God,  I've  got  a  report  here.   And  Ifs  clear 
from  this  report  that  you  are  guUty  as  hell 
Ko-v,  John,  f3r   (expletive  deleted)    sake  go 
on  In  there  and  do  what  you  should.  And 
let's  get  this  thing  cleared  up  and  get  It  off 

the  country's  back  and  move  on."  And 

H.  Plus  the  other  side  of  this  Is  that  that's 
the  only  way  to  beat  It  now. 
P.  Well,— 

H.  Prom  John  Mitchell's  personal  viewpoint 
that's  the  only  salvation  for  John  Mitchell. 
I  see  no  other  way.   And,   obviously,  once 
you've  had  It,  you've  got  to  admit — 
P.  How  can  he  make  it,  anyway, 
n.  Another  factor,  in  that,  to  consider,  for 
what  It's  worth,  is  the  point  Connally  made 
to  me  In  that  conversation  we  had. 
P.  I  ought  to  talk  to  Mitchell? 
H.  I  don't  know  whether  he  said  that  to  you 
or  not.  He  made  the  point  that  you  had  to  get 
this  laid  out  and  that  the  only  way  It  could 
hurt  you  Is  If  It  ultimately  went  to  Mitchell. 
And  that  that  would  be  the  one  man  you 
covldn't  afford  to  let  get  hung  on  this. 

P.     Even-   worse     than      (unlnteUlglble) 
thought. 
H.  He  thought  so. 
P.  That's  true.  Yeah. 

H.  It  seemed  to  me,  because  he's  the  epi- 
tome of  your  hard-line.  ' 

P.  I  think  he's  wrong  about  that.  I  think 
this  Is  the  worst  one,  well,  due  to  the  close- 
ness to  the  President  at  the  time  of  the  crime. 
Would  you  agree.  John? 
E.   (unlntelll^ble)   the — 
H.  But,  what  Connally-aisir^ld  was  un- 
less  It's   the   Preeld^t   hlmself^ho   nails 
him.  Then  ths  Pr^ldsnt  Is  (unlnt^lgible) 
■.  Can  I  put  iri  a  larger  picture  oa  this? 
We  kind  of  live  <fcy  to  day  for  these  Ihlngs. 
and  forget.  '  '^ 

P.  Teah. 

E.  the  perspective  then  wiU  be  put  on  this 
period,  ' 
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H.  Yeah. 

E.  three  months  later. 

P.  The  point  Is  whether  or  not,  I  think 
I've  got  the  larger  picture,  alright,  and  I 
mean,  in  this  regard,  the  point  Is  this  that 
we  need  some  action  before.  In  other  words, 
is  like  my  feeling  about  having  the  Grand 
Jury  do  It  and  the  court  system  do  It  rather 
than  Ervln  Committee.  Now  we  want  the 
President  to  do  it  rather  than  the  Grand 
Jury. 
E.  No. 

P.  And  I  agree  with  that. 
E.  Well,  you're  doing  it  In  aid  of  the  Grand 
Jury. 

P.  No.  I  didn't  mean  rather  than  the 
Grand  Jury  but  I  mean  to  worm  the  truth, 
now  look,  the  Grand  Jury  doesn't  drag  him 
In,  he  goes  in  as  a  result  of  the  President's 
asking  him  to  go  in. 

H.  Ok — but   while    you're    on    that    point 
could  I  argue  a  contrary  view  for  a  minute? 
Because  I  don't  agree  with  that. 
P.  Yeah. 

H.  I  strong  feel,  thinking  It  through,  with 
all  the  stuff  we  talked  alxiut  last  night,  that 
we  don't  want  the  President  in  it.  and  that 
the  solution  here,  tf  we  can  hnd  it — maybe 
it's  impossible — 

P.  Is  for  (uiilnteUlgible)  to  come  volun- 
tarily? 

H.  Well,  or  for  Magruder  to  come  volun- 
tarUy  and  naU  (t.  But  if  the  solution  is — I 
agree  witJi  some  — 

P.  Where  does  Magruder  come  to?  To  me? 
H.  No.  The  U.S.  Attorney. 
P.  Why  does,  what  If  I  xirged  Klagruder 
to — I  mean,  let  me  look  at  this.  Tlie  urglr.g 
of  Llddy  to  testify,  the  urging  of  Magruder 
to  testify  and  Mitchell.  John  run  those  by. 
I  didn't  mean  to  stop  your  analysis  but  I 
think  I  know  what  you're — isn't  that  reaUy 
the  essence  of  it? 

E.  I'ni  trying  to  write  the  news  magazine 
story  for  next  Monday. 
P.  Right. 

E.  Monday  week.  And  If  It;  is  that  "Grand 
Jory  indicts  MltcheU" 
P.  Right. 

E.  "The  White  House  may  have  its  cover 
up  flnaUy  collapse  last  week  when  the  Grand 
Jury     Indicted     John     MltcheU     and     Jeb 
Magruder" 
P.  Right. 

E.  "Cracking  the  case  was  the  testimony 
of   a   number  of  peripheral   witnesses   who, 
each  of  whom  contributed  to  developing  a 
cross  trlangulation  and  permitted  the  Grand 
Jury  to  analyze  it"  and  so  on  and  so  torth. 
The  final  straw  that  broke  the  camel's  tt»ck 
was  the  Investigators  discovery  of  this  lud 
that  and  the  other  thing."  That's  one  set  of 
facts.  And  then   the  tag  on  that,  is  "White 
House  Press  Secretary  Ron  Zlegler  said  that 
the  White  House  would  have  no  comment."- 
P.  I  know.  I  know.  It  can't  be  done. 
E.   The    other  one  goes:    "Events  moved 
swiftly  last  week,  after  the  President  was  pre- 
sented with  a  report  indicating  for  the  first 
time   that  suspicion   of  John   MltcheU   and 
Jeb  Magruder  as  ringleaders  in  the  Watergate 
break-In  were  facts  substantiated  by  consid- 
erable   evidence.    The    President    then    dls- 
V     patched  so  and  so  to  do  this  and  that  and 
\  maybe  to  see  Mitchell  or  something  of  that 
\klnd  and  these  efforts  resvUted  In  Mitchell 
going  to  the  U.S.  Attorney's  office  on  Monday 
morning   at   nine  o'clock,  asking  to  testify 
before  the  Grand  Jury.  Charges  of  pover-up 
___^vj  the  White  House  were  materially  dispelled 
by  the  dUlgent  efforts  of  the  President  and 
his  aides  in  moving  on  evidence  wtilch  came 
to  their  hands  In  the  closing  days  of  the 
previous  week." 
P.  Fd  buy  that. 
E.  OK. 

P.  Tou  wont,  so  get  down  to  the  tactics? 

B.  Now,  I've  been  concerned  because  sines 

the  end  of  March.  I  have  turned  up  a  fair 

amount  of  hearsay  evidence  that  points  at 

this  (unintelligible) .  Now,  Just  take — 

P.  So  did  Dean. 


E.  So  did  John. 
P.  So  did  Dean. 
E.  Now  taking  this. 

P.  Yet  he  tried,  very  honestly,  be  tried  to 
look  at  it  the  best  way  he  could.  Maybe  he 
could  and  maybe  he  reaUy  dldnt  know. 

E.  Well,  Its  hearsay.  And  so,  you  don't  hang 
a  guy.  you  don't  hang  a  guy — 

P.  And,  also,  we  are  going  to  remember 
Mitchell  has  denied  it. 

E.  But  I  sit  over  there  in  Bob's  office  and 
listen  to  that  tape  of  one  of  the  co-actors 
saying  flat  out  on  the  tape  that  h*  was  guilty 
and  tliat  Mitchell  was  (uninteUigible)  going 
to  force  our  faU,  and — 

P.  Did  he  say  that?  Did  he  say  that? 
E.  Yeah. 

P.  Well,  we  can't — 

E.  And   I   said   to  myself,    "My    God.   Ycu 
know,  I'm  a  United  States  citizen.  I'm  stand- 
ing here  listening  to  this,  what  is  my  duty?  " 
P.  WeU  the  point  Is  you've  now  told  me. 
That's  the  problem. 

E.  That's  correct.  That's  correct. 
P.  See  the  difference  Is  that  the  pro'olem  of 
my  position  up  to  this  time  has  ^een  quite 
frankly,  nobody  ever  told  me  a  damn  bit  of 
this,  that  Mitchell  was  guUty. 
E.  That's  right. 

H.  Well  we  stiU  don't  know,  I  wlU  stUl 
argue  that  I  think  the  scenario  that  was 
spun  out.  that  Dean  spun  out  on  Mitchell 
Is  basically  the  right  one.  I  don't  think 
MltcheU  did  order  the  Watergate  bugging 
and  I  don't  think  he  was  specifically  aware 
of  the  Wate;rgate  bugging  at  the  time  It  was 
in?tliuted.  I  honestly  dont. 
E.  That  may  be. 

(  Material  unrelated  to  Presidential  actions 
deleted.) 

P.    What    did    he   say?   What   did   he    tell 
Moore? 

E.  Well,  remember  I  asked  Moore  to  find 
oat  what  MltcheU  had  testified  to. 

P.  Yeah.  Moore  heard  the  testimony  and 
said  well  you're  not — 

E.  He  was  never  asked  the  right  questions. 
Now.  as  far  as  he 

H.  He  probably  dldnt  to  the  Grand  Jury 
either. 

E.  That's  right.  As  far  as  the  quality  of 
the  evidence  Is  concerned — 

(Material  unrelated  to  Presidential  actions 
deleted.) 

E.  Well,  to  go  back  to  the 
P.  AU  right.  I  only  mentioned    (unintel- 
ligible)   because,    let   me, — go    ahead    with 
yotir — 

E.  Well.  aU  I  was  going  to  say  is  that — 
P.  AU  right.  I  now  have  evidence  that — 
E.  You  don't  have  evidence  If  I — 
P.  I'm  not  convinced  he's  guUty  but  I  am 
convinced   that   he  ought   to  go   before   a 
Grand  Jury. 

E.  What  I  did  last  night  ahd  this  morning 
was  to  write  out  what  would  In  effect  be  a 
report  to  you. 
P.  Right. 

E.  Of  this  (UnlnteUigible)  deliver  it  to  you 
P.  John, 

(Material      unrelated      to        Presidential 
actions  deleted.) 

P.  I  know.  AU  right.  Let's  come  around 
again,  though.  Tou  know  the  case.  You  con- 
ducted the  Investigation  for  me.  You  have 
reported  to  me.  and  I  have  asked  you  to  go 
up  and  lay  it  on  the  ground  to  Mitchell  and 
to  ten  MltcheU.  look,  there  is  only  one 
thing  that  can  save  him.  I  think  John's  got 
to  hear  that  kind  of  talk  and  I  think  he's  got 
to  hear  it  from  somebody  that  doesnt  hjive — 
I  was  thinking  of  bringing  Rogers  In  and 
teUIng  him  all  of  this  stuff,  but  Mitchell  will 
wind  him  around  his  finger.  Wril.  there's 
our  problem. 
E.  If  you  want  me  to  go.  I'U  go. 
P.  (unlnteUlglble)  But  the  message  to 
Garcia  has  got  to  be  carried. 

E.  Bob  has  a  pretty  good  feel  o(  MltcheU's 
attitude  toward  me  that  I  don't  have. 

P.  WeU.  MltcheU's  attitude  toward  you  Is 
not  going  to  be  hurt — It  Isnt  going  to  be  any 


l>etter  for  Rogers.  It  would  be  toward  Rush, 
but  how  can  you — Rush  is  smart  and  he  is 
tough.  He's  a  good  man  and  he's  a  man.  in- 
cidentally, that  we  can  consider — 

E.  He  can't  argue  the  facts  of  this  case 

P.  The  point  U,  Rush.  Is  a  man  that  If  you 
need  a  special  man  in  the  White  House  I  was 
thinking  last  night  that  he  Is  the  best  man 
I  can  tlilnk  of  to  bring  over  to  advise  the 
President  on  this  thing  and  examine  all  the 
White  House  things,  to  look  at  all  the  FBI 
files,  to  look  at  the  Jury  report.  Dean  re- 
port. FBI  files  and  give  me  a  report.  He  is 
arttctUate.  he's  (unintelligible),  he's  respect- 
ed. He's  one  of  the  towering  figures  in  the 
Ambassadorial  world  and  in  the  bar.  He  s 
no  slouch. 

E.  He  cant  vgue  the  facts  of  this  case. 

P.  The  point  is.  Rush,  is  a  man  that  if 
you  need  a  special  man  in  the  White  Hou^e. 
I  was  thinking  last  night  that  he  is  the  best 
man  I  can  think  of  to  bring  over  to  advise 
the  President  on  this  thing  and  examine  all 
the  White  House  things,  to  look  at  all  the 
FBI  files,  to  look  St  the  Jury  report.  Dean 
report.  FBI  files  and  give  me  a  report  He  is 
articulate,  he's  (unintelligible),  he  s  re- 
spected. He's  one  of  the  towering  figures  in 
the  Ambassadorial  world  and  In  the  bar.  Fes 
no  slcuch.  ' 

E.  "He  has  not  involved  himself  in  this 
matter  as  your  counsel  for  several  months 
and  properly  so.  I  should  not  cortinre  to  fill 
in  for  him."  meaning  me.  "for  several  reason*. 
Including  the  Impermissable  demands  on  mv 
time  that  were  involved.  You  need  a  full 
time  special  counsel  to  follow  these  related 
problems  who  can  advise  you  of  the  legal 
niceties  from  his  experience  in  constitutional, 
criminal  and  (unintelligible)  law  practice. 
I'll  be  happy  to  continue  to  consult  with 
him,  etc.  I  do  not  recommend  that  Dean  take 
a  leave.  That  is  neither  in  nor  oiit.  He  has 
involved  himself  to  the  extent  described 
above.  Either  that  requires  dismissal,  or  it 
does  not.  And  that  choice  should  be  made 
at  once.  If  he  Is  discharged,  the  US.  At- 
torney and  the  Grand  Jury  should  be  (unip- 
telllglble). "  But  I  think  you've  got  to  bite 
the  biUlet  on  Dean,  one  way  or  the  other 
pretty  quick. 

H.  All  right,  but  recognise  that  that  kills 
him.  Deans  reaction,  basically  he  savs  that 
that  kills  him. 

(Material  unrelated  to  Presidential  ac- 
tions deleted.) 

P.  WeU.  lets  see  what  does  Dean  say  when  • 
you  tell  him  that? 

E.  He  doesn't  agree  with  that. 

P.  I  know  he  doesnt  agree,  but  what  does 
he  do? 

E.  He  wants  to  stay  and  Just  disconnect 
himself  from  this  case.  And  he  says,  yes. 
that's  right.  Make  your  decision  now.  but 
make  your  decision  that  I  should  stay.  He 
needn't  decide  that  right  this  minute:  I 
woiUd  encourage  him  not  to.  But  In  talklug 
about  Rush,  that  relates  to  this  general  sub- 
ject. I  think  I  would  pass  it  for  the  moment. 
P.  But  the  only  thing  that  I  was— I  aeree 
E.  And  get  back  to  the  Mitchell  thing  which 
really  is. 

P.  Like  today.  I  know. 

E.  Like  this  morning. 

P.  I  don't  think  there';:  anybodv  that  can 
talk  to  Mitchell  except  somebody  that  knows 
this  case.  There's  one  of  two  people.  I  can 
verse  myself  in  it  enough  to  know  ihe  thing, 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  want  to  know.  I 
want  to  say  MltcheU.  k>ok,  I  think  that  the 
attorneys  for  the  Committee.  O'Brien,  and  I 
found  this  out.  and  I  found  out  that,  and  I 
found  out  that,  and  the  Grand  Jury  has  told 
me  this  that — I  Just  don't  know. 

P.  You  know  what  I  mean.  They  t^'v  about 
my  going  out — I  am  not  trying  to  duck  It. 
I  Jtwt.  John— and.  ni  take  this  one  on.  The 
thing.  John.  Is  that  there's  nobody  reaUy 
that  can  do  it  except  you.  And  I  know  how 
Mitchell  feels.  But  you  conducted  this  In- 
vestigation. I  would,  the  way  I  would  do  it^ 
Bob,  you  critique  this — I'd  go  up.  and  I'd  say 
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the  President  has  asked  me  to  see  you.  That 
you  have  c(une  today  with  this  report;  that 
these  are  the  total  facts  indicating,  of  course, 
that  the  Grand  Jury  is  moving  swiftly;  Mag- 
ruder  will  be  Indicted,  you  think.  Under  the 
circumstance*,  I  am. suggesting — can't  be  In 
a  position— that  you  (unintelligible)  the 
Grand  Jury  and  say  I  am  responsible.  I  did 
not  know,  but  I  assxune  the  responsibility. 
Nobody  In  the  White  House  U  Involved,  etc., 
and  so  on.  We  did  try  to  help  these  defend- 
ants afterwards,  yes. 

P.  He  probably  would  not  deny  that  any- 
way. He  probably  was  not  asked  that  at  an 
earlier  time.  But  the  defendants  are  entitled 
to  that 

E.  But  you're  glossing  it.  I  don't  think  you 
can  do  that. 
P.  All  right. 

E.  I  wouldn't  want  to — 
P.  All  right. 

E.  I  wouldn't  want  to  have  you — 
P.  All  right.  Pine,  Pine.  What  would  you 
say  to  hbn? 
E.  I'd  say,  ah — 
P.  (Dnlntelllglbie.) 

E.  I'd  say,  you  know,  face  up  to  it  John. 
And,  you  know.  I've  listened  to  Magruder, 
.    and  he's.  In  my  opinion  he's  about  to  blow 
and  that's  the  last  straw. 

P.  And.  also,  Himt  is  going  to  testify,  too, 
Monday,  we  understand. 

E.  We've  got  to  think  of  this  thing  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  President  and  I  know 
you  have  been  right  along  and  that's  the  rea- 
son you've  been  conducting  yourself  as  you 
have. 
P.  Right. 

E.  It's  now  time,  I  think,  to  rethink  what 
best  serves  the  President  and  also  what  best 
serves  you  in  the  ultimate  outcome  of  this 
thing. 
P.  Bight. 

E.  I  think  we  have  to  recognize  that  you 
are  not  going  to  escape  Indictment.  There's 
no  way.  Far  better  that  you  should  be  pro- 
secuted on  information  from  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney based  on  your  conversation  with  the  Uj8. 
Attorney,  than  on  an  Indictment  by  a  Grand 
Jury  of  15  blacks  and  3  whites  after  this  kind 
of  an  investigation. 

P.  Right.  And  the  door  of  the  White  House. 
Were  trying  to  protect  it. 

E.  If  the  Grand  Jury  goes  this  way  you've 
been  dragged  in  by  the  heels.  If  you  go  down 
first  thing  Monday  morning  or  yet  this  after- 
noon, and  .talk  to  the  VS.  Attorney,  and  say 
OK,  "I  want  to  make  a  statement."  Then, 
two  things  happen.  One,  you  get  credit  for 
coming  forward.  Two,  you  serve  the  Presl- 
debt-t-iaterest^And  I  am  here  in  behalf  of 
the^President — 

^;WeU.  and,  three,  you  have  the  dignified 
c^pSrtunlty  to  discuss  this  in  tha  office  of 
Earl  SUhertUistead  of  in  the  (unmtelliglble) 
watching  TmiinteUlglble) . 

E.  And  I'm  here  at  the  President's  request 
to  ask  you  to  do  that.  ». 
P.  Yeah.  — 

E.  He  has  reviewed  the  facts  now. 
P.  That's  right. 

E.  He  has  no  alternative,  John,  but  to  send 
me  here  and  ask  you  to  do  this. 

P.  Right.  If  you  want  to  hear » it  person- 
ally—     \^  *^ 

E.  Pick  up  the  phone. 

P.  No.  Come  down  and  see  him./ 

H.  I  have  a  couple  of  modifications  to  that. 
One,  a  minor  change  not  to  what  you  say 
but -In  setting  it  up.  It  would  be  helpful  tn 
doing  that  If  I  call  MitcheU  and  said  that  tha 
President  wanted  you  to  talk  with  hin>  Then 
there's  no  question  on  his  mind  that  you'r* 
operating  unilaterally. 

P.  Bight.  Right. 

H.  And,  secondly,  that  If  at  aU  poMlble,  h* 
should  come  down  here.  My  reason  for  It  !■ 
A— 70U  get  him  ben  ondar  yoior  i  in  iim 
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stances.  B — If  you  make  your  case  which  you 
niay  be  able  to  do— in  his  mind  he  may  be  on 
the  same  track,  maybe  at  the  same  point. 
P.  Yeah. 

H.  If  he  is  you  might  be  able  then  to  swing 
a  let's  get  SUbert  right  now  and  go  on  over. 
See,  he  may  say,  "I've  got  to  talk  to  the 
President  before  I  do  this." 
P.  Yeah. 

H.  And  then  (unintelligible)  to  do  It. 
P.  Let  me  say  this.  I've  run  through  my 
mind  the  thoughts.  Believe  me  the  Idea  of 
Rogers,  as  you,  John — its  Bob  will  tell  you, 
is  not  one  that  I  don't  think  Is  potentially 
good.  I  had  hoped  to  get  him  In.  But  I  know 
Rogers  like  the  back  of  my  hand  and  Rogers 
does  not  like  real,  mean  tough  problems  and 
wlU  not  do  it. 

H.  The  trouble  with  Rogers  is  that  Mitchell 
wlU  over-run  him.  Mitchell  wUl  say,  "Here, 
Rogers,  we've  got  thU  problem.  You  know 
what  I  think?  Those  kids  over  at  the  White 
House  are  really  on  the  (unintelligible) . 

P.  What  If  you  knew  when  I  know.  What 
about  then? 

E.  WeU,  he'd  roll  his  eyes  and  Rogers 
wouldn't  know  one  way  or  the  other. 

P.  You  see,  John,  somebody  has  to  talk  to 
him  who  knows  the  facts.  That's  the  point. 
H.   (Unintelligible)    one  part  of  your  sce- 
nario really  worries  me.  You  say  I  listened  to 
Magruder. 
E.  Well,  I  can't  say  it  quite  that  way. 
H.  You  can  say  what  Magruder  Is  going 
to  do. 

E.  I  can  say — 

P.  We  have  learned  that  Magruder  is  going 
to  testify. 

E.  I  can  say — weU  I  can  start  out  by  say- 
ing, "Look,  I  can't  vouch  for  any  of  this  first 
hand.  A  tremendous  amount  of  what  I  know 
Is  second-hand,  like  my  conversation  with 
Paul   O'Brien,   but  I   have   every   reason   to 
think  that  Magruder  is  in  a  frame  of  mind 
right  now  to  go  down  there  and  tell  every- 
thing he  knows." 
P.  "That  Hunt's  going  to  go  Monday." 
E.  "Hunt's  going  to  go  Monday." 
P.  And  Uddy — well,  you  can't  say  Llddy. 
Maybe  Mitchell  has  a  feel — 

E.  I  have  reason  to  thl&k^  Llddy  has  al- 
ready talked.  ,^ , 

H.  You  know   (unintelligible)   so  they're 
obviously  moving  on  the  cover-up. 
P.  Yeah. 

E.  If  Mitchell  went  In,  that  might  knock 
that  whole  week  into  a  cocked -hat. 
P.  Why? 

H.  Well,  I'm  not  sure  then  they  care  about 
the  cover-up  any  more. 
P.  WeU,  they  might. 

E.  If  Mitchell  gave  them  a  complete  state- 
ment— 

P.  I  wish  they  wouldn't,  but  I  think  they 
would,  Bob. 

E.  If  Mitchell  gave  them  a  complete  state- 
ment. 

P.  They  shouldn't.  You're  right.  The  cover 
up,  he  said  that — well,  basically  it's  a  second 
crime.  Isn't  that  right,  John? 
E.  Ye«. 

P.  Do  you  think  they  would  keep  going  on 
the  cover  up  even  if  Mitchell  went  In? 

E.  WeU,  I  would  assume  so.  1  would  cer- 
tainly assume  so.  You  see,  they've  got  to  ex- 
plain to  the  Ervin  Committee  sotne  day  why 
they  do  tilings  and  they've  got  a  hell  of  a 
lead.  They're  really  not  In  shape  to  stop  them 
at  this  point.  Tbey  would  certainly  be 
diverted. 
H.  Everything  relating  to  this  and  all  the 

fringes  of  it  and  all  the— -veil,  may!)*  other 

E.  I  think  they're  in  a  position  to— I  lust 
d<mtknow. 

P.  Yeah,  that's  right.  But  the  point  Is 
what  they  have  tbat  they're  relating  to  pri- 
marily Is  Dean. 
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H.  I  don't  know  about  (unlntelllglUe) . 
P.  Dean.  I  have  to  bite  the  Dean  bullet 
today. 

E.  I  didn't  say  that.  I  didn't  say  that.  But 
I  think  it  Is  a  dependent  question,  and  if 
you  are  in  a  situation  where  Mitchell  stone- 
walls you,  and  walks  out  and  says,  "To  hell 
with  you  guys,  I've  got  to  live  my  own  life." 
P.  Let's  say — we  could — when  I  look  at  my 
watch,  it's  not  because  of  an  appK>lntment. 
H.  You've  got  a  dentist  appointment. 
P.  I've  been  here  since  8  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing. 

E.  That's  why? 

P.  (Unintelligible.)  Don't  worry  about 
^that.  No,  that's  no  problem.  (Unintelligible) 
John  out  to  the  Grand  Jury. 

E.  Let  me  get  around  that  by  suggesting 
what  I  think  his  response  woxild  be. 
P.  Yeah. 

E.  His  response  wUl  be,  "Look,  Ehrllch- 
man.  you're  supposed  to  lie  a  lawyer.  You 
know  better.  Somebody  who  Is  a  target  In  an 
Inquiry  of  this  kind  and  tries  pressure  into 
giving  up  his  rights  is  sort  of  antithesis  of 
what  rights  I  would  have  if  I  were  a  defend- 
ant. You're  in  the  executive  brtach,  a  gov- 
ernment official.  You're  supposed  to  tell  me 
that  I  have  a  right  to  counsel  and  read  me 
the  Supreme  Coiwt  thing  and  so  forth.  In- 
stead of  that  you  Just  suggested  that  I  divest 
myself  of  all  my  rights  and  you  asked  me 
down  here  for  a  highly  Improper  conversa- 
tion. You  haven't  even  suggested  that  I  bring 
my  attorney.  And  I  think  that  what  you  are 
doing,  you're  acting  as  the  prosecutor  in 
this  case." 
H.  How  do  you  come  off  doing  that? 
P.  He  won't  do  that.  In  my  opinion.  He  is 
more  likely  to  say,  "Oh,  damn  it.  Look  John, 
you  know  that  there  are  people  In  the  White 
House  who  are  deeply  Involved  In  this  and 
you  know  that  Colson  and  Haldeman  " — he 
may  say  this — "pressured  this  poor  boy  over 
here."  I  think  Mitchell  will  take  the  offensive. 
Don't  you  agree.  Bob? 

H.  You  see,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  but  what 
Mitchell  may  think  I  am  involved.  I  am  sure 
He  probably  thinks  Colson's  involved,  because 
Magruder  has  used  that.  I  would  guess  that's 
the  line  Magruder  has  used  with  Mitchell, 
and  you  might  have  to  play  Magruder's 
tape  recording  for  him. 

E.  WeU  if  John  thinks — I  don't  think  that 
will  happen.  I  just  don't. 
P.  Is  Magruder  plantUng  to  go  see  Mitchell? 
H.  Yes,  sir,  if  he  decides  to  go.  If  he  decides 
ty  taUc. 

P.  If  he  decides  to  talk— 
H.  And  he  is  about  on  the  verge.  I  Just 
assume  from  that  conversation  that  what 
he  has  decided,  he  Is  either  going  to  talk 
or  he's  golrg  to  take  the  Fifth.  He's  not  going 
to  Ho. 

P.  You're  not  Umintelllgible).  They  may 
not  call  him  back. 
H.  That's  correct.  (UnlnteUlglble.) 
E.  He  says,  I  know  I'm  going  to  be  ar- 
rested. I  know  I'm  on  my  way  to  JaU.  If 
Mitchell  comes  back  with  a  Une  Uke  that, 
"You're  not  serving  the  President,  well,  that 
If  you  made  any  kind  of  investigation  surely 
you  knew  people  in  the  White  House  are  in- 
volved." 
P.  What  do  you  say? 

E.  I  say,  "Look,  John,  we're  past  the  point 
where  we  can  be  concerned  about  whether 
people  m  the  White  House  are  Involved. 
We're  not  protecting  the  President  by  hoping 
this  thing- is  going  to  go  away." 

P.  The  people  in  the  White  House  are  Roine 
to  testify.  °      * 

E.  "The  thing  Is  not  going  to  go  away. 
John,  and  by  your  sitting  up  there  in  New 
York  pretending  that  it  is.  Is  Just  making  it 
worse.  And  It's  been  getting  steadUy  woras, 
by  your  sitting  up  there  for  the  last  coupla 
of  months.  We're  at  the  point  now  when 
w»  bad  no  choice  ^but  to  ask  you  to  do  this." 
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H.  And  you  could  say,  "We  have  a  whole 
series  of  people  who  have  remained  mum  in 
order  not  to  create  problems  for  you,  who, 
it's  now  clear,  can  no  longer  remain  mum. 
They  dont  lntend>o  create  problems  for  you 
but,  I  mean —     y' 

P.  Who  do  yo^mean?  Llddy? 

H.  No.  I  mc^  his  caUs  to  Dean. 

E.  I  could  say  that,  "When  I  got  into  this 
I  discovered  that  there  were  aU  kinds  of 
people  sittlngraround  here  who  had  bits  of 
Information.  Imey  were  hanging  on  to  them. 
because  they  4idn't  know  where  they  led." 

P.  WeU— 

E.  "And  because  they  were  afraid  they 
would  hurt  John  Mitchell.  And  I've  had  to 
put  this  whole  thing  together.  And,  now, 
having  put  it  together,  you  guys  know  there's 
no  escaping  from  it. 

H.  There's  no  escape.  It's  got  to  be  proved 
whether — 

P.  Confident  as  a  lawyer — 

H.  There's  nobody  that  can  do  it  that 
would  be  able  to  persuade  anyone  else. 

P.  There's  nobody  else  that  can  do  It.  Also. 
Let  me  digress  a  moment  before  we  get  to 
the  (unintelligible).  Another  indication  of 
the  problem  we've  got  here  is,  which  is  re- 
lated to  what  we  talked  about  last  night  on 
getting  out  a  statement  (unintelligible).  I 
Just  think  we  are  in  an  Impossible  position, 
frankly,  with  regard  to  White  House  people 
on  the  Segretti  thing.  Now  you've  gone  over 
that  nith  Ziegler  and  he  still  thinks  we 
should  stonewall  It? 

H.  Yes.  sir. 

E.  I  have  not  talked  with  him  at  length 
for  a  day. 

P.  Now  here  you've  got  the — I  was  Just 
looking  in  the  paper  this  morning.  Saxbe, 
Mathlas,  Johnny  Rhodes,  John  Anderson, 
other  persons.  Two  or  three  of  those  names 
are  not  new,  but  they're  all  there.  They  are 
trying  to  buUd  that  up  as  a  chorus  of  Repub- 
licans and  more  to  come. 

E.  It'll  be  five  a  day  untU  next  month. 

H.  But  they  don't. 

But  its  interesting.  It  is  not  a  univer- 
sal chorus  he  must  appear  before  the 
Committee. 

P.  Well— 

H.  If  you've  got  some  saying  they've  got  to 
set  up  a  way  to  take  secret  testimony — (un- 
intelligible) and  John  WUUnins  says. 
E.  Or,  else,  even  Baker. 
P.  Yeah. 


P.  You  see  the  point  is,  the  point  is,  I  be- 
lieve that  cooperation  with  the  Committee 
might  at  least  indicate  no  cover  up.  That's 
what  I'm  trying  to  do. 

E.  WeU.  and  that  story  wiU  come  out. 
We're  going  to  go  through  a  period  now 
where  we  talce  some  gas.  For  mstance,  Kll- 
patrlck  was  on  my  radio  this  morning  Just 
taking  Klelndlenst  apart  something  terrible 
on  executive  privilege. 

P.  Yeah. 

E.  Now  ti»«i_^was  a  tactic.  Kleln&enst  took 
a  bard  line  up 

P.  Yeali. 

E.  Because  if  he  ha^  softened  at  all,  that 
would  have  really  hurt  our  negotiations.  And 
so  we  arc-going  to  take  some  temporary  gas 
on  this.  But  I  think  in  the  long  haul.  It'll 
come  out  OK.  Now  I  may  lie  wrong  on  that, 
but  I  think  it  WlU. 

P.  What  do  you  think  Bob? 

P.  You  thlJk  we  sliould  continue  to  ne- 
gotiate? 

H.  Yep. 

P.  What  is  your  view,  John,  as  to  how  the 
Conunittee  and  how  do  you  want  it  to  come 
out  during  the  negotiation?  I'm  going  to  be 
a  little  busy  tomorrow. 

B.  I  know  that.  I  am  going  to  see  a  draft 
Alonday.  And  then.  I  have  already  reserved 
Bl.^.ir  House  and  I'm. 

P.  What  do  you  want? 

E.  Going  to  call  a  meeting. 

P.  Whai  ar?  you  going  to  (unintelligible). 

E.  Well.  I  am  going  to  go  to  our  executive 
session  and 

P.  And  set  this  un  for  a  historic  way  that 
we  can  do  it  for  aU  tiiese. 

E.  Right. 

P.  Cover  Kissinger — 

E,  And  take  the  poison  out  of  tiie  relation- 
ship and  so  on.  TTiey're  going  to  say  to  me. 
"Well.  It's  bcon  nice  meeting  with  you  and 
we  appreciate  your  courtesy,  and  the  hors 
d'oeuvres  have  been  great.  We're  now  goUig 
to  go  up  and  write  our  own  set  of  rules.  You 
understand  we  can't  be  bound  by  your  point 
of  view." 

P.  Bight. 

E.  "And  tlien  you  guys  at  t)ie  White  House 
are    Just   going   to   have    to   decide   whether 
you  can  Uve  with  our  rulc3  or  not.  Take  it  or 
leave  it." 
P.  Then  you'll  say — 

E.  "WeU.  let's  then  talk  about  procedures 
for  a  law  suit.  Cause  I  think  that's  where 


E.  But  Baker  does  not  say  ( unlnteUiglble)   ^vere  headed.  Lets  " — I'm  going  to  gig  them 


Mm.  He's  protecting  us  on  that 

H.  (Unintelligible)  and  look  into  It. 

P.  Everybody's  for  himself.  Then  of  course 
our  own  people  are  out  saying  we  are  having 
a  hell  of  a  time  (imlntelllglble)  May  8th 
dmner.  I  think  that's — 

E.  I  think  a  lot  of  that  is  bull,  frankly,  on 
the  money  thing. 

P.  We  heard  that  at  the  time,  you  know, 
when  we  did  Cambodia.  They  said,  you  re- 
member (unlnteUiglble). 

H.  But  that's  not  true.  We've  bad  no  prob- 
lem. Even  the  papers  are  saying  it's  not  true. 

P.  What  in  the  name  of — Bob,  let  me  ask 
you  quickly  a  rather  curious  question.  I 
thought  our  •relations  with  MacGregor  were 
not  strained.  I  thought  he  felt  pretty  good. 

H.  He  does. 

P.  Why  does  he  go  out  and  say  that  it  cost 
a  mUllon  and  a  half  votes?  And  what  did  you 
want  to  win  by?  Want  to  win  by  20  mUllon? 
No,  that^B — They  say,  weU 

P.  But,  you  realize  that  that  plays? 

The  question  that  I  have,  there  John, 
and  let's  come  back  to  the  Oongressionai 
Committee,  what  Is  Zlegler's-^what  does 
Ziegler  stiggest  as  an  alternative?  Stonewall 
the  Committee? 

E.  Well,  when  you  get  to  that  with  him,  he 
recognizes  that  there's  a  problem. 


about  Mr.  Lipschitz  and  soften  him  up  a 
little  bit  if  I  can,  but  then  I  am  going  to 
say,  "Let's  not — 

P.  What  WlU  you  say  about  ?4r.  Lipschitz? 

E.  WeU,  I  think  well  have  quite  a  lot  of 
fun  with  that  in  terms  of  double  standard. 

P.  Yeah.  And  misdemeanor. 

E  But  I'm  going  to — 

P.  And.  incidentally.  Dash  knew  It. 

E.  Yeah.  I  am  gohig  to  try  to  work  out  a 
process  where  Dash  to  Garment.  If  they  want 
a  t«st  case,  we'll  frame  a  test  case.  They  wUl 
serve  a  subpoena,  we'U  either  move  to  quash 
It  or  they  can  go  through  the  contempt  proc- 
ess. But  I  think  the  motion  to  quash  is  the 
best  way  to  go. 

P.  Right. 

E.  And  figure  out  how  we  can  go  stipulated 
record. 

P.  And  do  it  fast. 

E.  And  do  it  before  the  Federal  District 
Court.  Now  I  think  they'll  agree  with  that. 
We  certainly  have  not  given  them  any  reason 
to  be  antagonistic.  That  may  be  the  one— 

P.  What— 

E.  Way  to  agree  on  process. 

P.  I  know,  but  do  we  want  to — 

E.  WeU,  now.  here's  the —       ^ 

P.  We  don't  want  a  Court  rasc^ 

E.  WeU,  now,  here's  what  I'm  getting  at. 
The  Court  case  will  delay  any  appearance  by 


any  Wiiite  Hou^  people.  We'U  agree  that 
we'll  abide  the  outcome  of  th^  c&se.  TTien  if 
Mitchell  does  get  indicted,  Mitchell's  law- 
yers are  going  to  .x>mehow  move  to  stop  the 
Ervin  hearing. 

P.  Who  K— that's  your  analysis  isn't  it 
or  '..5  tha;  Co'.son  and  Shapiro? 

E.    That's   Shapiros   analysis,   also,   and   I 
Iia-  e  rornei;  for  his  ability. 
P.   Do  you   quash   the — on  what   ground? 
E.  On  the  point  that  they  can't  get  a  fair 
tri.^1. 

P.  Yeah  What  If  they  say,  'WeU.  how 
about  Mr.  Segretti?  What  about  him?" 

H.  Why  can't  they  limit  their- whv  ca'i't 
they — 

P.  Say  nothing  about  Wat?rgate. 
H.  Leave  out  Watergate,  but  let  them  go 
wih  everything  else  but —  ^ 

E.  How  could  you  do  that? 
P.    WeU.   the  problem  you've  pot   here   Is 
that    they've    got    MitcheU    and    the    other 
peoole. 

H.  Sure  (unintelligible)  all  that  they've 
got  is  the  press  says  "inextricably  linked."  Of 
course. 

E.  And  all  they  have  to  do  is  take  a  look 

at  their  big,  long  resoUitlon.  "Let's  go."  And 

the  Judge  would  take  r4ook  at  that  and  sav. 

I  can't  let  thU  go  on  while  (unlnteUiglble) 

investigates  your  charge." 

P.  John.  :s  that  better  thsn  lust  cavlrg? 
E.  We!l.  we've  got  the  option  cf  caring  at 
anv  t'.mc. 

P.  You  dcn't  want  X,z  cive  now?  Let  me  put 
It  this  way — 
E.  Yes  I  do. 

P.  Let  me  put  it  this  wav.  I  can't  wat:h 
(unlnteUiglble).     ■ 
Mitchell — this  Is  goins  to  break  him  up. 
H.  As  to  Watergate 

P.  Oh.  I  know,  I  know  and  I  don't  think  so. 
My  Idea  Is — it  would  be  better,  frankly,  after 
Mitchell  Is  Indicted  and  then  if  we  care — I 
don't  think  that  Is  very  good.  I  think  it  is  a 
lot  better  for  us  to  be  forthcoming  before  he 
is  indicted,  not  after.  That  problem  for  you  to 
C3  islder. 

E.  You  asked  me,  "Do  I  want  to  cave  now?" 
My  feeling  about  this  whole  thing  is  that  we 
ought  to  be  looking  at  every  nook  and  cranny 
for  everj-  device  that  there  is  to  be  forth- 
coming. 
P  Right. 

E.  And  this  Is  a  place  where  we  could  do  It. 
My  sense  of  this  whole  case  is  that  our  best 
defense  is  that  the  President  always  wanted 
this  to  happen,  and  that  we  werent  being 
cute  about  this  at  all. 

P.  All  right — lets  come  to  this.  Ah,  regard- 
ing the  other  side — ^he  said,  "well,  see  our 
heads  up  there  on  the  dock,  and  act  like 
convicted  criminals  and  It'd  be  bad  for  the 
White  House.  You're  going  to  have  that  con- 
tinuing thing — "cover-up,  •  cover-up.  cover- 
up." 

H.  Rape  Is  Inevitable. 
P.  That's  the  problem. 

H.  WeU,  I'm  not  sure  you  are  golnp  to 
have  a  continuing  thing  in  cover-up  when 
you  bust — The  Ervin  thing  goes  on.  They 
got  a  procedure  and  all  that.  But.  you  are 
down  to  a  different  level  of  staff  If  you  busted 
m  the  Wat«rgat«  case.  You're  down  to  a 
level  of  "Who  hired  Segretti?"  and  I  think 
I've  got  to  get  out  In  front  op  that  before 
it  goes  up  there. 

P.  WeU,  I  think  Chapln  gets  out  in  front 
on  that. 

H.  No  sir  because  I  think — 
P.  Do  you  think  you  can  make  a  state- 
ment? pow  does  that  come  along  with 
Henry's  thing?  What  do  you  think?  Can  I 
dtgreas  a  moment  to  Segretti?  I  would  like  to 
get  that  out  of  the  way.  but  what  would 
you  do?  What's  you're — 

H.  I  think.  Just  turn  It  oat.  If  the  MitcheU 
thing  breaks,  like  on  Monday,  and  if  (unin- 
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telllglble)  and  that  starts  breaking  and  you 
get  Into  a  big  bottling  up  of  Watergate.  It 
seems  to  me  that's  the  best  possible  time, 
place  and  atmosphere  for  my  statements  to 
oome  out  debunking  Dean.  "Obviously,  I 
couldn't  go  out  publicly  and  say  that  I've 
been  sitting  here  wanting  tQ  tell  my  story 
waiting  for  the  Senate  Committee  to  get  off 
its  ass  and  nothings  happening  here.  And  I 
couldn't  go  out  unilaterally  and  do  this 
while  the  process  was  running  at  the  Grand 
Jury.  But  now  they've  come  to  their  conclu- 
sions and  the  people  in  Watergate  are  done. 
w.  let's  get  the  rest  of  this  story  covered 
tod,  because  that  doesn't — the  rest  of  It 
doesn't  Involve  criminal  stuff  to  my  knowl- 
edge." 

P.  Except  you've  got — 
E.  There's  a  problem. 
P.  That's  it. 

H.  You've  got  a  kid  that's  taken  the  6th 
on  that. 

E.  Here's  what  you  might  do.  Let's  assume 
that  Tuesday  the  Ervln  Committee  comes  up 
with  its  rules.  They  will  also  set  their  date 
for  hearing  on  Tuesday — the  first  of  May,  Sth 
of  May,  whatever  it  is. 

P.  Do  you  think  they  will  do  that? 
E.  This  Is  their  last  regular  meeting  untU 
after  recess. 
P.  Pine. 

E.  You  could  come  out  then  in  response 
to  that — and  say,  "Well,  now  Ihat  they  have 
announced  they  are  not  going  to  have  their 
meeting  until  May,  I  have  been  sitting  here 
waiting.  I  can't  wait  any  longer.  Here's  my 
statement."  Send  it  all  to  the  Orand  Jury. 

P.  I  wouldn't  (unintelligible)  the  Orand 
Jury  thing  and  so  forth. 

E.  That  makes  it  look  like  It  was  dragged 
out  of  you. 

P.  Also  It  gets  It  all  Into — the  one  says, 
"And  also  today  Bob  Haldeman  admitted  that 
he  was  behmd  the  Segretti  thing.  "  I'd  rather 
have  the  story  separate.  Bob.  That's  my 
problem'wlth  the  other'OIie'.  Don't  you  agree? 
E.  Yeah,'^  don't  fefel  comforUble  with  his 
relating  it  to  the  Orand  Jury  at  all.  It  soimds 
like,  "Well,  this  is  all-  coming  out  anyway  so 
now  I'm  going  to  make  my  statement.  " 

P.    What's   your   reason — in   other   words, 
you'd  relate  It  to  the  Committee  and  the 
Committee  Is  not  going  to  hear  us  until. 
E.  I  want  an  early  hearing — I  want  It. 
P.  Why  can't  Ehrllchman  get  out  and  say, 
"Haldeman  et  al  has  urged  early  hearings?" 
E.  As  soon  as  we  get    (unintelligible)    or 
why  don't  they  kiss  me  off  and  publish  their 
rules. 

H.  Ehrllchman  doesn't  have  to  get  up.  I 
can  get  up,  quote  my  statement  and  say  that, 
that  I  had  urged  early  hearings,  that  there 
had  been,  that  these — (unintelligible) 

P.  I'd  like  to  get  that  story  out  right  now, 
fran^y,  that  Ehrllchman  is  urging  early 
hearings. 

E.  WeU,  but  you  see — 

P.  We  don't  want  early  hearings,  huh? 

"    No.    Number    one,   I    don't   want    'em. 
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Number  two,  I  have  a  commitment  to  Ervln 
and  Baker. 

P.  That  you  won't  discuss  that? 

E.  And  I  won't  discuss  these  negotiations 
uniU  they're  over.  And  it'll  unless  I  want  to 
blow  "em  «ky  high,  I  shouldn't  do  that. 

P.  All  right.  Well  we  Just  take  the  gas  on 
that.  And  coming  back  to,  I  think  John's 
scenario.  Bob,  U  better.  I'd  like  to  separate 
the  two  cases  and  I'd  get  the  Segretti  thing 
out. 

H.  Wednesday  may  be  the  day  next  week, 
because  they  meet  Tuesday. 

P.  Oh,  I  a«e.  In  other  words,  the  Ervln 
Committee  saya  (unlnteUlglble)  you  feeL  IV* 
not  time,  that's  too  long.  You  could  put  out 
a  statement  which  says,  "I  had  nothing  to 
do  with  Watergate."  I  think  in  this  instanc* 
I  would  a^y— "but,  aeound,  1  wdX  to  mj 
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what  we  did.  I  had  this  to  do  with  Segretti." 
I  wouldn't  worry  about  tMe  fact  that  he'd 
come  back  and  say  well  now  what  did  you  do 
about  this  or  that  at  this  point.  I  Just  think 
this  making  a  forthcoming  statement  that 
we  present  to  everybody.  That'll  buy  us  some 
time  and  you  need  to  buy  a  little  time  now 
and  then. 

H.  If  you  do  it  under  the  umbrella  of  the 
Mitchell  Indictment — 

P.  His  will  come  later.  Indictment  will 
come.  I  don't  mean  Indictment — 

H.  But  I'll  tell  you  it  could  go  quite  fast. 
If  Mitchell,  today,  agrees  to  do  this  and 
he  and  O'Brien  and  his  lawyers  went  over  to 
see  Silbert  this  afternoon  and  made  a  state- 
ment, we'd  put  it  out.  He  could  get  this  thing 
get  this  cleared  up.  Silbert  could  file  an 
Information  as  early  as  Monday  or  Tuesday, 
you  wouldn't  have  to  get  an  Indictment  from 
the  Grand  Jury. 

P.  We  don't  even  know  yet  what  Magruder 
Is  going  to  do. 

E.  Does  it  really  matter?  If  once  you're 
possessed  of  this  information. 

P.  Yeah,  I  see.  But,  my  Gosh.  I'm  not  a 
mind  reader.  I'm  thinking  of  those,  whether 
Mitchell  gets — you're  bargaining  with 
Mitchell.  Mitchell's  going  to  say,  "Well,  I 
don't  know  whether  Jeb,  how  do  you  know 
Jeb's  going  to  do  that?" 

E.  I  don't.  I  don't.  But  It  doesn't  matter. 

P.  Yeah.  They've  got  other  Information? 

E.  That's  It. 

P.  How  do  you  know  that  John? 

E.  Well,  we've  got  some  sources  Inside  the 
U.S.  Attorney  process. 

P.  That's  right. 

E.  I  don't  know  how  good  they  are,  John. 

H.  You  can  say,  "John,  I  am  sure  you 
do  too."  , 

E.  You  undoubtedly  do,  too.  put  everything 
that  I  can —  ! 

P.  You  think  John's  had  sources?  For  that 
problem:  they  are  trying  to  give  him  a  llUle 
bit  of  (unintelligible).  We  don|t  know^^yliat 
our  sources  are.  Our  sources  ;  are  Shapiro, 
right?  I 

E.  Oh,  no.  Dean  and  his  lawyers  have 
sources  in  the  U.S.  Attorney's  ofBce. 

P.  SUbert,  right. 

H.  Well,  then,  you've  got  the  other  two 
Grand  Juries.  How  about  those? 

P.  Tell  me.  Can  I  spend  a  minute?  Tliat's 
the  thing  that  I  wanted  to  know..  I  knew 
about  the  New  York  Grand  Jury.  What  In  es- 
sence is  that?  Vesco — 

E.  It's  a.  It's  a  runaway  Grand  Jury. 

P.  Yeah. 

E.  It  started  out  as  an  SEC  action  against 
Vesco  for  violations  of  the  Securities  Act. 
They  then  bumped  Into  this  two  hundred 
and  some  thousand  dollars  donation  to  the 
campaign. 

P.  Right. 

E.  They  have  been  on  that.       I 

P.  Right.  I 

E.  since.  And  they've  had  Stans  up  and 
they've  had  Mitchell  In  and  they're  working 
on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  Vesco  pro- 
cured an  appointment  with  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  In  oonsidel'atlon 
of  a  two  hundred  thousand  dollar  campaign 
contribution. 

P.  Oh.  my  God.  And  Harry  Sears  charges 
that?         I 

E.  Violation  of  section  301.  Now  they  have 
a  witness,  who  was  sitting  in  th«  room  with 
Vesco  and  St^ns. 

P.  Yeah. 

E.  Vesco  came  in  and  said,  "Mr.  Stans,  how 
does  a  guy  get  to  be  a  big  contributor  around 
here."  And  Stans  said,  "Well,  the  word  big 
means  two  himdred  thousand  dollars."  And 
■Vesco  said,  "Cash  or  check?"  And  Maury 
says,  "either  one."  And  he^ 

P.  This  was  after  my  poor  brother  was  up 
there? 
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E.  I'm  not  sure.  I  don't  know,  before  or 
after.  I  Just  don't  know.  But  In  any  event, 
he  said,  "Well,  how  does  one  work  out  a 
quid  pro  quo?"  And  Maury  said,  "WeU,  what's 
your  problem?"  And  he  said,  "WeU,  I'm 
afraid  the  Justice  Department  Is  after  me 
on  an  SEC  violation."  Maury  said.  In  effect, 
"I  don't  know  what  I  can  do  about  that.  Let's 
see."  Vesco  then  got  a  phone  call,  allegedly, 
from  John  Mitchell.  Now,  that's  enough  to 
Indict. 

P.  It  is? 

E.  They  tell  me  It  Is.  Because  Vesco,  as  a 
result  of  the  phone  call  got  an  appointment. 

P.  (unlnteUigible)  My  God  that's  dumb. 
You  know  what  I  mean.  I  can  Imagine  all 
those  (unlntelllgble)  In  here  trying  to  get 

E.  Now  that  may  not  be  enough  to  convict, 
but  it's  enough  to  Indict. 

(Material  unrelated  to  Presidential  actions 
deleted.) 

P.  We've  come  full  circle  on  the  Mitchell 
thing.  The  MltcheU  thing  must  come  first. 
That  Is  something  today.  We've  got  to  make 
this  move  today.  If  it  faUs,  Just  to  get  back 
our  position  I  think  you  ought  to  talk  to 
Magruder. 

H.  I  agree. 

P.  And  you  tell  Magruder,  now  Jeb,  this 
evidence  is  coming  In  you  ought  to  go  to  the 
Grand  Jury.  Purge  yourself  If  you're  perjured 
and  tell  this  whole  story. 

H.  I  think  we  have  to. 

P.  Then,  wellSBabixyou  don't  agree  with 
that?  •  1     - 

H.  No.  I  do. 

P.  Because  I  think  we  do  have  to.  Third 
we've  got  the  problem. ' 

H.  You  should  taUt  to  (unlnteUlgble)  first 
though. 

E.  What  really  matters.  Bob,  Is  that  either 
way — 

P.  Yeah. 

E.  Who  is  ever  (unintelligible) 

E.  You  see  the  point  Is — 

H.  But  don't  use  Jeb  as  a  basis  for  the 
conversation. 

P.  Yeah.  Say  that  the  evidence  Is  not  Jeb. 
I'd  Just  simply  say  that  these  other  people 
are  Involved  in  this.  With  Jeb,  although  he 
may  blow — 

E.  I  can  say  that  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  It  is  both  John  and  Jeb  who 
are  liable. 

P.  Yeah.  But  no,  I  meant.  Yeah,  go  ahead 
I  was  simply  going  to  say  that  we  are  not 
talking  to  John  because  Jeb  Is  going  to  crack 
or  that  Dean  is  going  to  the  Grand  Jury.  It's 
past  that  point.  They've  got  the  case  made. 

H.  That's  right. 

P.  Hell  say,  "WeU,  I  think  they're  bluffing 
here."  Whatll  you  say? 

E.  It  Isn't  a  question  of  bluffing.  Nobody's 
made  any  representattons  to  us  at  all.  No- 
body's tried  to  bluff  us.  It's  Just  a  qncn  oi 
of  putting  together  all  the  facts  and  any 
time  someone.  If  the  UJ3.  Attorney's  office 
goes  through  the  process  that  I've  gone 
through,  he'll  have  all  the  facts.  And  there 
Itll  be.  And  you  don't  get  It  all  from  any 
one  person.  It's  some  from  this  one,  some 
that  one. 

H.  It's  a  typical.  It's  a  typical  case. 

P.  How  was  Dean's — Incidentally,  what  is 
the— U  the  lUbUlty  of  Hunt— I  am  thinking 
of,  the  payoff  thing. 

E.  Yeah. 

P.  This  business,  somebody  In — Dean 
Dean.  Dean  asked,  told  me  about  the  problem 
of  Hunt's  lawyer.  This  was  a  few  weeks  ago. 

«eded  sixty  thousand  or  forty  thousand 
Uars  or  something  lUce  that.  You  remem- 
ber? I  said  I  don't  know  where  you  can  get 
It.  I  said,  I  mean,  I  frankly  felt  he  might 
try  to  get  It  but  I  didn't  know  where.  And 
then,  he  left  It  up  with  MltcheU  and  Mitchell 
said  It  was  taken  care  of  and  after  (unlnteUl- 
glble). Did  he  talk  to  you  about  that? 
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E.  He  taUced  to  me  about  It.  I  said,  John, 
I  wouldn't  have  the  vaguest  notion  where 
to  get  It. 
P.  Yeah. 
E.  I    saw    him    later    in    the    day.    I    saw 

Mitchell   later   in   the  day 

P.  What  happened? 

E.  And  he  Just  said,  "It's  taken  care  of." 
H.  Mitchell  raised  the  problem  to  Dean 
and  said,  "What  have  you  done  about  that 
other  problem?"  And  Dean  said,  he  kind  of 
looked  at  us,  and  then  said,  "Well,  you  know, 
I  don't  know."  And  Mitchell  said,  Oh.  I  guess 
that's  been  taken  care  of."  Apparently 
through  LaRue. 
P.  Apparently  who? 

H.  LaRue.  Dean  told  us,  LaRue.  Dean 
talked  with  LaRue  and  LaRue  said  this 
whole  thing  is  ridiculous  now.  He  said,  yeah — 
He  said.  "If  I  were  in  charge  of  this  now  what 
I  would  do  I'd  get  a  large  bus,  and  Id  put 
the  President  at  the  wheel  and  I'd  tell  every- 
body we've  got  around  here  in  it  and  I'd  drive 
up  to  the  Senate  and  Id  have  the  President 
open  the  door  and,  say,  you  all  get  out  and 
tell  them  everything  you  know  and  I'll  be 
back  to  pick  you  up  when  you're  through.'  " 
He  said,  "It's  aU  out  now  and  there's  nothing 
we  can  do  about  it/'  He  said  LaRue  also  said, 
"You  know  I  can't  figure  out  how  I  got  into 
this,  to  begin  with,  but  it  ^ems  to  me  all 
of  us  have  been  drawn  in  here  In  trying  to 
cover  up  for  John." 
P.  For  Mitchell? 

H.  Yeah,  which  is  exactly  what's  haiipened. 
P.  LaRue  said  this?  T 

H.  Yes.  ^ 

P.  He's  right. 

H.  And  If  LaRue  is  called,  LaRue  intends  to 
tell  the  truth  about  it. 
P.  Is  he? 
H.  Yeah. 
P.  WeU. 

H.  I  don't  know. 
P.  What  Instructions? 

H.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  any  of  that. 
He  doesn't  have — 

P.  No,  but  his  instruction  will  be.  LaRue, 
that  I  was  helping  to  get — 

E.  The  way  Dean  talks  LaRue  wasn't  even 
thinking  about  the  message. 

H.  I  don't  think  LaRue  cares.  I  think  LaRue 
flgiires  that  the  Jig  is  up. 

E.  I  had  a  bit  of  incidental  Intelligence 
that  McCord  dropped  yesterday  with  regard 
to  Mardian.  Just  a  small — 

P.  (unintelligible)  back  In  Phoenix. 
E.  I  heard  a  cover  story  which  he  fed  to 
the  New  York  Times  which  would  lay  it  all 
back  at  the  White  House.  The  trouble  with 
that  Is,  sir,  (unintelligible)  It  will  only  stand 
BO  long  as  Mitchell  stands,  (unintelligible) 
at  the  White  House. 

E.  That's  all.  I  Just  don't  know  any  other 
fact  and — 

P.  But  he  could  lay  it  to  the  White  House? 

E.  But  bear  In  mind  Shapiro  was  giving  me 

this  In  a  whole  litany  of  things  that  were 

persuasive  (unlntelUlglble)  what  he  said  to 

me  (unintelligible). 

P.  The  point  on  Mardian,  well,  let  me  say 
I   don't   think    that   Mardian   or   LaRue   or 
Mitchell  or  Magruder  or  anybody  want  to 
hurt  the  President. 
H.  No,  sir. 

E.  I  feel  that  way.  Colson?  How  about  Col- 
son? 

H.  He — of  course,  I  Just  think  he  wiU  do 
everything  he  can  not  to  hurt  the  President. 

P.  Yeah.  That  has  got  to  be  true  of  every- 
body because  It  Isn't  the  man,  it's  the  office. 

H.  Sure. 

P.  But  also  It  happens  to  be  true.  I  wish 
I  knew  about  the  (expletive  deleted). 

H.  They  will  have  asked  that  doesn't  apply 
and  they  could,  I  think  rationalize  to  them- 
selves that  hurting  or  getting  anybody  else 
could  be. 


P.  That's  right. 

H.  Good  for  the  President  rather  than  bad. 
P.  In  other  words. 

H.  And  that  includes  Ehrllchman,  Halde- 
man. Dean. 
P.  Yeah. 

H.  Certainly  Colson.  Colson  wUl  be  at  the 
top  of  that — Colson  first,  then  Haldeman. 
then  Dean,  then  Ehrllchman. 

P.  You  see  I  think  a  Mardian  story  to  the 
Times  will  be  frankly  that  Colson  put  the 
heat  on.  Maybe. 

H.  But  he  said  at  the  White  House.  That 
could  where  he — 

P.  Maybe  Haldeman? 

H.  Mardian.    No,    Mardian,    I   don't    think 
has  any  personal  desire  to  get  me.  I  think.  I 
know  he  hates  Colson. 
P.  Does  he? 

H.  They  all  do.  And  anything  that  Mitchell 
does  is — 

P.  You  see  you  can  make  a  hell  of  a  cir- 
cumstantial case  on  Colson.  He's  the  guy  that 
you  know  he's  Dean's  buddy,  and  Llddy  he 
knew  well — apparently  knew  well — 
H.  Wasn't  Dean's  buddy. 
P.  Im  sorry.  I  meant  Hunt's  buddy. 
H.  Yeah.  Right. 

P.  Of  course.  Right.  You  know,  but  Colson 
is  closer   to  this  crew  of  the  robbers  than 
anybody  else.  That's  the  problem  with  Col- 
son. Colson's  got  a  very — 
H.  He  has  no  tie  to  Llddy. 
P.  Oh.  no.  No.  OK. 

H.  That  Is  the  (unintelligible),  but  he  has 
no  string  on  this.  His  string  is  to  Hunt 
P.  Well,  then  Hunt— 

H.  Some  others — the  central  background 
figure — 

P.  Is  It  Hunt?  Hunt  takes  this  money?  He 
took  It  for  what?  To  cover  up? 

H.  Immtmlty.  Bet  Blttman's  given  Immu- 
nity. 

P.  They're  going  to  give  Hunt  immunity? 
E.  I  don't  know.  I  suppose — 
H.  Bittman  says  their  dealings  were  stand- 
ard. 

P.  How  do  you  give  him  immunity  for 
additional  crimes. 

E.  He's  convicted  now.  you  see,  so  there 
would  be  for  additional,   (unintelligible) 

P.  So  they  could  give  him  immunity  for. 
ah — they  could  cut  his  sentence  and  give 
him  immunity  for  the  cover  up;  the  hush 
money;  clemency.  How  do  you  handle  the 
problem  of  clemency,  John? 
E.  (unintelligible) 

H.  Well,  you  don't  handle  It  at  all.  That's 
Colson's,  cause  that's  where  it  comes  from. 
E.  That  was  the  line  of  communication — 
P.  Colson  to  Bittman.  I  guess  that's  the 
only  thing  we  have  on  that — except  Mitchell, 
apparently  had  said  something  about  clem- 
ency to  people. 
H.  To  Llddy. 

P.    And    Mitchell    has    never,    never — Has 
he  ever  discussed  clemency  with  you' 
E.  No. 

P.  Has  he  ever  discussed  it  with  you? 
H.  No. 

P.  (unintelligible)  We  were  aU  here  in  the 
room. 

H.  Well,  may  have  said,  "Look  we've  got 
to  take  care  of  this." 

P.  But's  he's  never  said,  "Look  you're  going 
to  get  a  pardon  from  thes^  people  when  this 
Is  over."  Never  used  any  such  language 
around  here,  has  he,  John? 

E.  Not  to  me. 

H.  I  don't  think  so. 

P.  With  Dean  has  he? 

E.  Well  I  don't  know.  That's  a  question  I 
can't  answer. 

P.  WeU,  but  Dean's  never  raised  It.  In 
fact.  Dean  told  me  when  he  talked  about 
Hunt.  I  said,  John,  "where  does  it  all  lead?" 
I  aald,  what's  it  going  to  cost.  Tou  c»n't 


Just  continue  this  way.  He  said.  "About  a^ 
million  dollars."  (Unlntelligltjle)  I  said.  John, 
that's  the  point.  (Unintelligible)  Unless  I  • 
could  get  them  up  and  say  look  fellows,  it's 
too  bad  and  I  give  you  executive  clemency 
like  tomorrow,  what  the  heU'dc  you  think. 
Dean:  I  mean,  you  think,  the  point  Is,  Hunt 
and  the  Cubans  are  going  to  sit  in  jail  for 
four  years  and  they  are  not  being  taken 
care  of? 

H.  That's  the  point.  Now  where  are  you 
going  to  get  the  money  for  that? 

P.  That's  the  reason  this  whole  thing  falls 
apart.  It's  that — Its  that  that  astonishes  me 
about  Mitchell  and  the  rest. 

E.  Big  problem. 

(Material  unrelated  to  Presidential  ac^cns 
deleted.) 

P.  The  word  never  came  up.  but  I  said.  "I 
ap)}reciate  what  you're  doing. "  I  knew  it  was 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  p»oor  bastards 
through  the  trial,  but  you  can't  offer  that 
John.  You  can't — or  could  you?  I  guess  you 
could.  Attorneys'  fees?  Could  you  go  a  sup- 
port program  for  these  people  for  four  years. 

E.  I   haven't  any  idea.  I  have  no  idea. 
RJKell.  they  have  supported  other  people 

li^Jail  for  years. 
(    E.  Sure,  the  Berrlgan  brothers 
P.  Huh? 

*I  say,  I  don't  know  how  the  Berrlgan 
brothers  and   some  of  those — 

F.  |rhey  all  have  funds. 

E.  Operate.  I  think  they  use  them. 
P.  Yes  there  are  funds  If  you  are  (unin- 
telligible). I  guess  that's  true. 
E.  So  that  they — 
P.  But  not  to  hush  up. 
E.  That's  right. 

P.  That's  the  point.  All  right.  One  final 
thing.  Dean.  You  don't  think  we  have  to  bite 
it  today? 

E.  Well.  I'm  not  so  sure.  I'd  be  inclined. 
When  you  say  bite  it  isn't  simply  a  matter 
of  making  a  decision.  In  my  opinion — 
P.  I  have  made  a  decision.  He's  to  go. 
E.  Well.  I'm  not  sure  that's  the  right  de- 
cision. By  forcing  the  issue.  I  don't  mean 
to   imply   that 

P.  Oh.  I  see.   (UnlnteUlglble.) 
E.  Uh.  (unintelligible). 
P.   When   you  said  you   didn't  think  you 
agreed  with  the  decision,  I  thought  that  was 
one  of  the  recommendations  you  made. 

E.  No.  my  recommendation  is  that  you  rec- 
ognize that  there's  a  go  no  go  decision  that/ 
has  to  be  made  because — 
P.  Oh.  I  see 

E.  Here's  your  situation.  Look  again  at  the 
big  picture.  You  now  are  possessed  of  a  body 
of  fact. 

P.  That's  right. 

E.  And  you've  got  to— you  can't  Just  sit 
here. 

P.  That's  right. 

E.  You've  got  to  act  on  it.  You've  got  to 
make  some  decisions  and  the  Dean  thing  is 
one  of  the  decisions  that  you  have  to  make. 
You  may  decide — 

P.  BuU.  please.  Steve  BuU.  All  right,  fine, 
fine.  Then  you're  not — 

E  Then  you've  got  to  dl^ose  of  It  one  way 
or  the  other. 

P  Put  that  thing  wltb  Halg,  what  time 
you  got  now?  Quarter  after?  I'U  be  there  at 
EOB. 

E.  I'U    tell    you,    I    am    stUl    heavily    per- 
suaded that  we  affect  the  Grand  Jury  and 
U.S.  Attorney  treatment  of  Dean  favorably 
by  keeping  him  on. 
P.  OK. 

E.  And  that  that's  Important,  Now — 
P.  Why  Is  that? — because  they  like  him? 
E.  No,  no.  No,  no.  Because  they  can  treat 
him   differently   as   the  President's  Counsel 
than  as  a  dismissed  person. 
E.  Exactly. 
P   Yeah. 
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E.  It's  a  very  heavy  psychological  factor. 
'   P.  Well  this  will  be  done  becaus«  there  Is 
anoiiher  reasonHoo.  It  Isn't  like.  Dean  Is  not 
like  Mitchell,  now,  let's  face  it. 

H.  That's  right. 

P.  Dmui  Is  not  like  Mitchell  In  the  sense 
tiiat  Dean  only  tried  to  do  what  he  could  to 
pick  up  the  pieces  and  everybody  else  around 
here  knew  It  had  to  be  done. 

E.  Certainly. 

P.  Let's  face  it.  I'm  not  blaming  anybody 
else —  ^ 

E.  No,  I  understand  that.  I  have  great 
trouble  in  (unintelligible)  in  the  light  of  the 
known  Involvement  that  he  had  in  the 

P.  Aftermath? 

E.  Right,  but— 

H.  But  the  known  involvement  he  had  in 
that  was  fo^  what  was  understood  here  to  be 
the  proper  system 

P.  The  question  is  motive.  That's  right. 

E.  That  number  one.  Number  two,  there  is 
nothing  new  about  that.  As  I  have  developed 
this   thing — I  want  you  to  read  this — 

P.  Yeah. 

E.  There  were  8  or  10  people  around  here 
who  knew  about  this,  knew  it  was  going  on. 
Bob  knew,  I  knew,  all  kinds  of  people  knew. 

P.  Well.  I  knew  tt.  I  knew  it. 

E.  And  it  was  not  a  question  of  whether — 

P.  I  must  say  though,  I  didn't  know  it  but 
I  must  have  assumed  it  though  but  you 
know,  fortunately — I  thank  you  both  for  ar- 
ranging it  that  way  and  it  does  show  the 
isolation  of  the  President,  and  here  It's  not 
so  bad — But  the  first  time  that  I  knew  that 
they  had  to  have  the  money  was  the  time 
when  Dean  told  me  that  they  needed  forty 
thousand  dollars.  I  had  been,  frankly,  (un- 
intelligible) papers  on  those  little  envelopes. 
I  didn't  know-  about  the  envelopes  (unin- 
telligible) and  all  that  stuff. 

E.  The  point  U  that  if  Dean's,  If  the 
wrongdoing  which  Justifies  Dean's  dismissal 
Is  his  knowledge  that  that  operation  was 
going  on,  then  you  can't  stop  with  him. 
You've  got^to  go  through  a  whole  place 
wholesale. 

P.  Plre  the  whole  staff. 

E.  That's  right.  It's  a  question  of  motive. 
It's  a  question  of  role  and  I  don't  think 
Dean's  role  in  the  aftermath,  at  least  from 
the  facts  that  I  know  now,  achieves  a  level 
of  wrongdoing  that  requires  that  you  ter- 
minate him. 

P.  I  think  he  made  a  very  powerful  point 
to  me  that  of  course,  you  can  be  pragmatic 
and  say,  (unintelligible)  cut  your  losses  and 
get  rid  of  em.  Give  em  an  hors  d'oeuvre  and 
maybe  they  won't  come  back  for  the  main 
course.  Well,  out.  John  Dean.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  Is  true  that  others  did  know. 

E.  But  more  than  that.  We've  made  Dean 
a  focal  point  in  the  Gray  process 

P.  Right. 

E.  And  he  will  become  a  focal  point  In  the 
Ervln  process. 

P.  Well  have  to — yes,  except,  yes,  if  he 
gtoes  down. 

H.  And  if  you  dismiss  him  he  il  stUl  be  a 
focal  ijolnt. 

E.  He'll  be  a  focal  point.  Hell  be  a  de- 
frocked (unintelligible)  — 

H.  With  with  less  protection,  that's  right. 

E.  And  with  less  incentive. 

P.  Well  the  point  that  I  think,  I  think— 

H.  What  Dean  did,  he  did  with  all  con- 
science  In  terms  that  the  higher  good. 

P.  Dean,  you've  got  to  have  a  talk  with 
Dean.  I  feel  that  I  should  not  talk  to  him 

E.  I  have  talked  to  him. 

P.  I  mean  about  motive. 

E.  I  have  talked  to  him. 

P.  What's  he  say  about  moUve.  He  says 
it  was  hush -up? 

E.  No.  He  says  h«  knew,  ]a«  had  to  know 
that  people  were  trying  to  bring  that  result 
about. 


P.  Right. 

E.  And  he  says,  you  know,  the  wvy  I  got 
into  this  was  I  would  go  to  meetings 
in  campaign  headquarters  and  we'd  get 
through  the  meeting  and  Mitchell  and  LaRue 
would  say  to — Mardlan  and  LaRue  would  say 
to  Mitchell,  "You've  got  to  do  something 
about  this."  And  Mitchell's  stock  answer  was, 
to  turn  to  John  Dean  and  say,  "What  are 
you  going  to  do?  "  And  so  John  said,  "I  got 
toJ>©  kind  of  a  water  carrier.  I'd  come  back 
.-■-ffom  those  meetings  and  I'd  come  In  to  see 
Bob,"  or  me  or  somebody  else,  and  say,  "Well 
Mitchell's  got  this  big  problem."  And  then 
he'd  say,  "They'd  say  tq  me,  'well  I  don't 
know  what  I'll  do  about  it.'  " 

P.  When  he  came  in  to  see  Bob  and  you 
what  would  he  say  was  the  problem? 

E.  He'd  say,  "These  guys,  Hunts  getting 
Jittery,  and  says  that  he's  got  to  have  umpty- 
ump  thousand  dollars,  and  Mitchell's  ter- 
ribly worried  about  it,"  and  It  was  never 
expressed,  but  it  was  certainly  understood — 

P.  On  the  question  of  motive  then,  though, 
I  guess  In  those  conversations  with  you  with 
respect  to  motive  was  never  discussed. 

E.  Never  discussed  with  me  in  those  terms. 

P.  Right.  The  motive  was  to  help  defend- 
ants who  were,  by  golly,  who  had  worked 
for  the  campaign  committee. 

E.  It  never  really  got  that  far  because,  we, 
at  least  my  conversation  with  John  always 
was,  "WeU,  you  know  that's  Interesting,  but 
I  Just  don't  know  what  to  do  for  you." 

P.  Yeah.  He  may  have  gone  further  with 
you.  Bob.  Did  he? 

H.  No.  We  referred  him  to  Kalmbach.  You 
aimed  it  at  Kalmbach.  I  aimed  it  at  Mitchell. 
I  said,  "John,  you  can't  come  here  and  ask 
for  help,  we  don't  have  It."  The  one  thing 
where  it  did  go  further.  If  you  want  to  argue 
about  it,  it  was  in  the  sense  that  the  350, 

P.  That  we  had. 

H.  Which  was  not  our  money,  we  did  move 
b.ick  over  there.  , 

P.  For  this  purpose? 

H.  (Unintelligible).  Yeah,  yeah. 

P.  Who  asked  for  it? 

H.  Nobody. 

P.  I  mean  how.  who  asked  for  the  move  on 
the  350? 

H.  Hunt  did. 

P.  How  did  you  know?  Somebody  came  to 
you? 

H.  Gordon  Strachan  came  to  me  after  the 
election  and  said  you  have  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  cash.  What  do 
you  want  to  do  with  it. 

P.  This  was  not  requested  by  LaRue? 
.  H.  No. 

P.  Of  Gordon? 

H.  No.  the  problem  was  getting  them  to 
take  It  back.  They  wouldn't  take  It,  csuae 
they  didn't  know  how — 

P.  Well,  that  money— 

H.  LaRue  wanted  it  but  Mitchell  wouldn't 
let  him  take  it. 

E.  They  Just  didn't  know  how  to  account 
for  it. 

P.  Well.  then,  frankly,  he  wouldn't  have  to 
account  for  It,  in  my  opinion. 

H.  Well,  but  he  didn't— he  was 

P.  Nineteen  seventy  money. 

H.  He  will  have  to  account  for  it  now,  be- 
cause Fred  LaRue  is  in  personal  receipt  under 
Grand  Jury  knowledge  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  thousand  dollars  In  cash  deliv- 
ered to  him  at  night  at  his  apartment  by 
Gordon  Strachan.  The  witnesses  to  that 
transaction  were  Strachan  and  LaRue. 

P.  LaRue  testified — 

H.  But  Strachan  Just  testified  that  that's 
what  happened.  Well,  LaRue's  got  a  prob- 
lem. What  did  he  do  with  It?  At  that  point, 
it's  income  to  him.  He's  got  an  IRS  problem 
If  he  can't  get  that  accounted  for. 

P.  He-U  use  It— what  doe*  he  say?  He  says, 
I  used  tt  for  huah  money? 


H.  I  don't  know  what  hell  say.  Hell  prob- 
ably say  1  packaged  It  up — 

P.  That  help?  But  that  certainly  doesn't 
help  us. 

H.  Doesn't  help  anybody   but.  you   know 

P.  The  other  thing  he  says,  well,  I  Just — I 
have  retained  it  ^  a  fund  for  future  cam- 
paigns. 

H.  I'm  sure  he  doesn't  have  it. 
E.  I'm  not  sure,  either,  but  I  assume  It 
went  right  out  to  pay  these  people.  That's 
my  assumption,    v 

P.  You  know  he  used  it — 

H.  Not  all  of  It. 

E.  Now  Dean'says  this.  He  says  we  have 
only  two  problems  that  we  have  to  manage 
in  the  White  House.  One  is  the  fact  that  we 
made  a  referral  to  Kalmbach,  and  ha  said 
that  can  be  explained.  And  need  not  be  a 
major  problem,  if  it's  clearly  explained.  And 
we  have  no  problem  with  the  aftermath. 

H.  I'm  running  the  three  fifty  Into  my 
statement,  but  the  question  is  whether  we 
want  it  In.  ' 

P.  Oh  yes.  Put  It  In  there. 

H.  Nobody  knows  about  It,  but  that's 
another  bombshell.  ,  / 

P.  I  think  there's  been  something  written 
about  It. 

H.  Yeah,  but  not  that  I  had  It.  It  is  eleven 
o'clock. 

P.  All  right.  Eleven  o'clock  and  the  armi- 
stice is  signed  so  off  we  go. 

E.  Mitchell  Is  roughly  two  hours  away,  at 
best. 

P.  I  think,  I  think  he's  going  to  come  down 
and  do  it  today.  I  think.  Bob,  I  think  you 
have  to  go  out  and  call  him  now.  And  ask 
him  if  he  can  oome  down. 

E.  Tell  him  we'll  send  an  airplane  for  him. 

H.  (Unintelligible) 

P.  Yeah. 

H.  By  the  time  we  get  a  plane  mobilized 
and  up  there  it  takes  longer.  We'll  send  It  If 
he  is  playing  golf  or  something. 

P.  I  know.  He  may  be  gone.  But  the  Point 
that  I  made  was  this,  if  he's  out  to  play  golf. 
Just  say  we  have  an  urgent  message,  and  Just 
say  there  have  been  (unintelligible)  on  the 
Watergate  things. 

H.  (Unintelligible)  him  immediately. 

P.  Tell  him  he  should  come  down  but  have 
him  (unintelligible)  can  you  come  down?  If 
he  says,  I  cant  come  then  Ehrlichman  should 
go  up. 

H.  Then  say  John  will  come  up.  Where'U 
you  be. 

P.  Yes.  If  he  says  weU  I've  got  a  dinner 
tonight  and  I've  got — say,  John,  John  this  is 
very  important.  The  President  considers  this 
of  the  highest  urgency  that  y^u  be  aware  of 
these  developments. 

E.  Something  that  Just  can't  be  postpone(l 
any  longer. 

P.  Can't  be  postponed  and  we — Harder 
than  firing  Hickel. 

E.  Oh,  about  the  same. 

P.  That  It? 

H.  Yes,  sir. 

E.  OK — anything  new?  Our  last  conversa- 
tion? Can  you  give  It  to  me  now?  Ok.  I'll  see 
you  in  a  little  while. 

P.  Colson? 

E.  No,  that  was  Dean. 

H.  What  did  he  say? 

E.  (Unintelligible)  I  thhik  we're  going  to 
be — Well,  you  can  put 

P.  We  did  not  cover  up,  though,  that's 
what  decides,  that's  what  decides. 

H.   (UnlnteUlglble)    to  go  testify. 

P.  My  point  U  that  if  three  of  us  talk 
here,  I  realize  that,  frankly — Mitchell's  case 
Is  a  killer.  Dean's  case  Is  the  question.  And  I 
do  not  consider  him  guilty.  Now  that's  all 
there  is  to  that.  Because  If  he— If  that's  ttie 
case,  then  half  the  staff  Is  guUty. 

fc.  That's  It.  He's  guUty  of  really  no  mor© 
except  In  degree. 
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P.  That's  right.  Then  others 

E.  Then  a  lot  of  .  . 

P.  And  frankly  then  I  have  been  sln^  a 
week  ago,  two  weeks  ago 

E.  Well,  you  see,  that  Isn't,  that  kind  of 
knowledge  that  we  had  was  not  action 
knowledge,  like  the  kind  of  knowledge  that 
I  pm  together  last  night.  I  hadn't  known 
really  what  had  been  bothering  me  this  week. 

P.  Yeah. 

E.  But  what's  been  bothering  me  is 

P.  That  with  knowledge,  we're  still  not 
doing  anything. 

E.  Right. 

P.  That's  exactly  right.  The  law  and  order. 
That's  the  way  I  am.  You  know  it's  a  pain 
for  me  to  do  it — the  Mitchell  thing  is  damn 
painful. 

E.  Sure. 

P.  Is  he  coming? 

H.  Yes,  sir.  I  said,  "Do  you  want  to  let 
us  know  what  plane  you're  on  so  we  can 
pick  you  up?  He  said,  no  let  me  (unintel- 
ligible) 

P.  Rvm  over  this.  Do  you  delay  your  meet- 
ing with  Magruder  until  you  see  him? 

E.  I  don't  think  It  really  matters.  It  runs 
over  this  whole  thing  and  having  knowledge 
and  havmg  to  act  on  it. 

P.  My  point  is  that  I  think  you  better 
see  Magruder  before  you  see  him.  No.  I  guess 
you're 

E.  It  doesn't  matter,  in  my  opinion. 

P.  You  should  see  Meigruder,  today.  That's 
the  main  thing. 

E.  I  think  we  ought  to  make  a  similar 
call  to  Magruder. 

H.  I  should  do  It.  I  should  call  Jeb  and 
say  that  things  have  developed  and  all  this 
and — 

P.  Yeah. 

H.  WeU,  I  didn't  say  that  to  Mitchell. 

E.  It  doesn't  matter. 

P.  Oh,  Mitchell.  He  knows  better.  Say  that 
to  Jeb. 

H  When  I  say  It  to  Jeb  It'll  take  probably 
thirty-seven  seconds  for  him  to  turn  up  on 
your  doorstep. 

P.  Oh,  that's  all  right.  It's  all  right.  I  think 
we  should  do  It  before  you  see  Mitchell.  Or 
you,  do  you  feel  uncomfortable  about  telling 
him? 

E.  No.  As  I  say  I  think  it's  almost  im- 
material as  to  which  I  see  first.  It's  the  fact 
of  doing  it  rather  than  any  particular 
sequence. 

H.  Mitchell  won't  be  here,  he  can't  be.  here 
untU  (unintelligible). 

P.  Yeah.  I  think.  In  my  view,  John,  you 
can't  wait  to  act.  You  can  see  Jeb  Magruder 
and  say  now,  Jeb,  you're  to  testify  (unin- 
telligible). 

E.  I  wouldn't  quite  say  it  that  way.  I'll  say, 
"I  don't  know  If  you  know  what  I've  been  do- 
ing here  the  last  three  weeks.  I  have  been 
ranging  over  this  whole  subject  matter  try- 
ing to  bring  to  the  President  something  more 
than  John  Dean  has  turned. 

P.  Can  you  tell  him  as  you  talk  to  him 
that  what  he  says  is  attorney-client?  No? 
Tou  can't  tell  him.  Ok. 

E.  111  simply  say  that  as  you  know  Dean 
did  an  investigation  which  determined 
whether  or  not  the  White  House  was  in- 
volved. My  responsibility  was  greater  than 
that.  It  was  to  range  over  the  whole  thing 
and  try  to  bring  to  the  President  a  new  body 
of  Information  on  what  actually  happened, 
for  example,  first  of  what  transpired.  And 
from  what  I  have  been  able  to  put  together 
I  have  advised  the  President  and  he — this 
morning — and  he  has  directed  me  Imme- 
diately to  contact  you.  Having  found  a  highly 
accepted  point  of  view  In  all  of  this  that 
people  should  not  disclose  what  they  know 
because  It  somehow  serves  the  President.  It 
Invcdves,  apparently,  considerable  criminal 
Jeopardy.   (Unintelligible)   what  to  do  from 


your  own  standpoint,  I  now  want  you  to  have 
as  a  message  from  the  President.  He  does 
not  m  any  way  view  it  as  serving  his  inter- 
ests for  you  to  remain  silent.  Decide  what 
to  do  from  your  own  personal  standpoint, 
and  I  haven't  any  right  to  Interfere  in  that 
decision.  If  there  ever  was  an  impediment  to 
your  coming  forward  by  reason  of  your  Im- 
pression, assumed  or  otherwise,  of  what  the 
President  wanted  you  to  do  I  think  it's  my 
Job  to  Impart  to  you  what  is  actually  the 
case. 

P  I  would,  also,  though,  I'd  put  a  couple 
of  things  in  and  say,  Jeb,  let  me  Just  start 
here  by  telling  you  the  President  holds  great 
affection  for  you  and  for  your  family.  I  was 
Just  thinking,  I  was  thinking  last  night,  this 
poor  little  kid. 

H.  Yeah,  beautiful  kids. 

P.  Lovely  wife  and  all  the  rest.  It  Just 
breaks  your  heart.  And  say  this,  this  is  a 
very  painful  message  for  me  to  bring — I've 
been  asked  to  give  you,  but  I  must  do  It  and 
It  Is  that:  Put  tt  right  out  that  way.  Also, 
I  would  first  put  that  In  so  that  he  knows 
I  have  personal  affection.  That's  the  way 
the  so-called  clemency's  got  to  be  handled. 
Do  you  see  John? 

E.  I  understand. 

H.  Do  the  same  thing  with  Mitchell. 

P.  Oh,  Mitchell?  Well  you  could  say  to 
Mitchell,  I  think  you've  got  to  say  that  this 
is  the  toughest  decision  he's  made  and  its 
tougher  than  Cambodia — May  8  and  De- 
cember 18  put  together.  And  that  he  Just 
can't  bring  himself  to  talk  to  you  about  it. 
Just  can't  do  it.  And  he  directed  that  I  talk 
to  you.  You  see,  what  I  am  doing,  John,  is 
putting  you  In  the  same  position  as  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  put  me  in  with  Adams. 
But  John  Mltct^ll,  let  me  say,  will  never 
go  to  prison.  I  agree  with  that  assumption. 
I  think  what  will  happen  Is  that  he  will  put 
on  the  damndest  defense  that — the  point  you 
have,  your  suggestion  is  that  he  not  put  on 
a  defense.  You'ro  suggesting  he  go  in  and 
say  look  I  am  responsible  here?  I  had  no 
knowledge  but  I  am  responsible?  And  no- 
body else  had — that's  it.  Myself..  That's  it, 
and  I  want  to. 

P.  This  thing  has  got  to  stop.  Innocent 
people  are  being  smeared  In  this  thing. 

E.  He  will  understand,  however  It  comes 
out.  Once  you  are  possessed  of  a  reasonable 
body  of  knowledge,  you  have  an  obligation 
to  do  something  and,  rather  than  simply  to 
turn  It  over  to  the  UB.  Attorney,  the  thing 
that  you  are  doing,  in  the  first  Instance,  Is 
giving  him  an  opportunity  to  come  forward. 

P.  Rather  than  having  a  special  prosecutor, 
say  that  he  comes  to  a  q>eclal  prosecutor. 
The  President  rejects  that.  The  idea  that  we 
turn  it  over  to  the  VS.  Attorney.  Call  him  in, 
which  I  could  do.  Or  call  In  the  Attorney 
General,  which  I  could  do,  but  I  think  Its 
(unintelligible)  to  do  this  because  I  csinnot 
have  this.  Now,  of  course,  f^^Jf  going  to 
ask,  "Well,  now,  John  whatVknowledge  do 
you  really  have,  except  hearsay\ 

E.  "I  don't  have  any  knowledge,  except 
hearsay,  John."  \ 

P.  But  I  do  know  that  Magrud^b 

E.  I  know  that  John  Dean  said 

P.  (Unintelligible)  there  is  no  question 
about  what  is  going  to  happen. 

E.  That's  right. 

H.  You  won't  have  to  appeal  to  him  on 
that  because  he's  made  the  point  you  know 
that  if  Dean  testifies  It's  going  to  un- 
scramble the  whole  omelet. 

P.  That's  why  I  don't  want  to  leave  it  at 
the  point  that  Dean's  or  Magruder's  or  any- 
ones  testimony  Is  essential   to   Mitchell's — 

E.  That's  right. 

P.  You  see  that's  the  point  of  that.  On  the 
Dean  thing,  I  wouldn't  say  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  stood,  frankly,  John,  on  executive 


privilege  thing,   because  It's  up  to   (unin- 
telligible) and  so  fMth. 

E.  "It  isn't  my  piupose  to  prove  to  your 
satisfaction  you'ro  guUty  at  that  you're  go- 
ing to  be  indicted,  but — It's  my  purpose  to 
say  that  the  President  is  now  In  possession — 

P.  That  I  believe  we  should  come  to  you. 
What  are  you  going  to  suggest  that  he  do. 
' John? 

E.  Well,  if  he  asks  me.  what  do  you  want 
me  to  do?  I  am  going  to  say,  "If  3rou  will 
do  what  I  ask  you,  what  I  would  suggest, 
you  would  pick  up  the  phone  or  you  would 
allow  me  to  pick  it  up,  and  call  Earl  Silbert 
and  make  tea  appointment  today  and  go 
over  and  talk  with  the  U.S.  Attorney  about 
this  case  with  counsel." 

H.  Ill  see  the  President  and  tell  him  you're 
golog  to  go. 

E.  No.  ^ 

H.  OK. 

E.  "Well,  you're  asking  me  in  effect  to  go 
down  and  enter  a  guilty  plea."  And  I  would 
say,  "Look,  John,  you're  the  only  who  knows 
the  basic  (unintelligible)  to  go  and  to  de- 
cide whether  there's  any  room  with  what  you 
know  and  the  ultimate  action  of  the  Jury 
through  which  you  might  pass  unpublished. 
I  can't  make  that  Judgment  for  you  and  I 
don't  have  any  right  to  make  it  for  you.  All 
I'm  saying  is  that  if  we're  looking  at  this 
thing  from  the  standpoint  of  the  President, 
today  is  probably  the  last  day  that  you  can 
take  that  action,  if  you're  ever  going  to  take 
it  to  do  the  President  a  bit  of  good." 

P.  "Do  you  realize,  John,  that  from  the 
White  House.  I  mean.  Colson.  maybe  Haide- 
man  are  going  to  get  involved  in  this  thing 
too?" 

E.  Well,  here  again,  we're  looking  at  this 
thing  not  from  the  standpoint  of  any  other 
individual.  "We  are  looking  at  it  from  ^he 
standpoint  of  the  Presidency  and  that's  the 
only  way  I  think  you  and  I  can  approach 
this." 

P.  And  I'd  go  further  and  say,  "The  Presi- 
dent has  said  let  the  chips  fall  where  they 
may.  He  will  not  furnish  covtfr  for  anybody." 
I  think  you  ought  to  say  that. 

E.  That's  right. 

P.  Don't  you  agree.  Bob?  That  isn't  it? 

H.  He  may  go.  He  may  get  Chuck.  He  may 
get  you.  We  askings — 

P.  We  are  asking  on  this  thing  (unintel- 
ligible) .  Get  the  White  House.  You  see  on  the 
other  hand,  he  may  do  something  else,  Bob. 
I  think  he  would  think  the  latter. 

H.  That's  the  thing  we've  worried  about 
all  along,  th^t  somebody  will  get  (unintel- 
ligible) what  we  do  but  we  can't  live  by 
whether  we  (unintelligible)  the  (unintel- 
ligible) . 

P.  (Unintelligible). 

E.  And  this  is  one  that  will  permit  him, 
one  that  might  help  the  Presidency  rather 
than  damage  it. 

P.  Bob,  do  you  think  there's  something  to 
be  said  for  having  John  wait  to  talk  to 
Magruder  until  after  he  s^s  Mitchell?  Sup- 
pose you  get  stone-walled  with  Mitchell. 

H.  Well,  I  think  John's  In  a  stronger  posi- 
tion If  he's  talked  with  Magruder  than  If  he 
hasn't  but  I,  maybe  I. 

E.  I  tell  you.  It  Is  not  what  Mitchell  says 
that  matters  today.  It  is  the  fact  that  you 
have  acted  on  infornlation  you  have  today. 

P.  Yeah. 

E.  Now,  let's  suppose  Mitchell  tin-ns  us 
down  cold,  and  says  I'm  going  to  preserve  all 
my  rights.  I'm  going  to  fight  ever^v^ch  of 
turf  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  OK.  T^h^t's 
right.  But  at  least  you.  having  accumulated 
all  this  knowledge  this  week,  have  tried  to 
get  this  thing  out,  so  that  sometime  two 
months  from  now,  three  months  from  now, 
a  year  from  now  when  there's  a  panic  you 
can  say  on  the  14th  of  April — 
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p.  It's  on  the  13th. 

E.  14th— 14th  day  of  April. 

P.  This  la  the  14th— 8«tiu-day. 

E.  Yeh.  Friday  was  the  IStH,  yesterday. 
On  April  14th— 

P.  No,  seriously,  as  I  have  told  both  of 
you,  the  boll  bad  to  be  pricked.  In  a  very 
different  sense — that's  what  December  18th 
was  about.  We  have  to  prick  the  boll  and  take 
the  heat.  Now  that's  what  we  are  doing  here. 
We're  going  to  prick  this  boll  and  take  the 
heat.  I — am  I  overlooking? 

E.  No.  I  think  that's  right.  The  Idea  Is. 
this  win  prick  the  boll.  It  may  not.  The  his- 
tory of  this  thing  has  to  be  though  that  you 
did  not  tuck  this  under  the  rug  yesterday  or 
today,  and  hope  It  would  go  away. 

P.  Now.  In  the  scenario.  I  sort  of  go  out 
and  tell  people  that  I  have  done  this. 

E.  I  don't  know.  It  depends  on  how  It  all 
turns  out.  If  he  does  not  go  to  the  U3 
Attorney,  If  Magruder  decides  to  stay 
clammed  up— 

H.  What  would  you  do? 

P.  Well,  that.  well,  let's  suppose  they  stUI 
Indict.  Tou  don't  want  them  to  Indict  and 
then  have  to  say  that  on  Saturday,  the  14th 
of  April,  you,  John  Ehrllchman — 

E.  Yeah.  But  you  see  the  problem  there  Is — 

H.  (Unintelligible)  at  least  you  got  the 
record  now. 

E.  The  problem  Is  that  If  you  were  to  go 
out  on  this  kind  of  hearsay  and  say  we  know 
who  did  It,  then  you've  prejudiced  their 
rights. 

P.    Then    you're    thought    Is    to    get    out 

V beforehand.  • 

^  E.  No,  no. 

/  P.  Your  thought  Is  Just  to  make  a  record 
of  the  decision? 

E.  When  somebody  comes  to  (unintelligi- 
ble) what  the  hell  was  the  White  House 
doing  all  this  time?  Then  you're  In  a  position 
to  say  well,  we  began  to  Investigate  personally 
the  external  circumstances  and  we  came  to 
some  conclusions — we  acted  on  tho.<;e 
conclusions. 

P.  John  Ehrllchmin  conducted  an  Investl- 
g.'.tlon  for  the  President. 

E.  And  we  made  an  effort.  Now.  It  may  be 
that  what  should  happen  here  Is  that  If  they 
both  stonewall.  I  ought  to  sit  down  with 
Sllbert  and  Just  say  now  I  don't  have  a  lot 
of  evidence.  ^  * 

P.  I  agree  with  that./ 

E.  But  I  have  an  acohmulatlon  of  hearsay — 

P.  And  the  President  wants  you  to  go 
forward  on  this. 

E.  And  I'll  turn  over  to  you  the  report 
that  I  made  for  the  President  for  whatever 
It's  worth.  And  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  have 
had  contact  with  two  of  your  targets  to  make 
•clear  to  them  that  nobody  in  the  White 
House  wanted  them  In  any  way  to  be  reticent. 
Beyond  that,  I  don't  have  anything  to  say 
to  you. 

P.  Wellj^hen,  let's  see  what  happens. 

E.  Well,  let's  see  what  these  guys  do. 

E.  But  I  think  maybe  like,  tomorrow  I 
ought  to  see  SUbert. 

P.  I  .agree.  I  think  the  record  should 
be  made  we  have  talked  to  him  so  that  he 
knows  that  the  President  has  moved  on  this. 

E.  And  that's,  that  puts — 

P.  And  we  saw  the  UJ3.  Attorney  and 
tiirned  over  our  information  to  him.  All  the 
Information  we  had. 

E.  I  would  like  a  record  of  my  conversation 
with  both  Magruder  and  Mitchell.  I  think 
personally  that  maybe  I  ought  to  get  my 
office  geared  up  so  that  I  can  dp  that. 

P.  (Unintelligible),  or  do  you  remove  that 
equipment? 

E.  Yeah. 


P.  I  do  here  for  my  meetings  with  Henry 
but  I  don't  know. 

E.  I  think  It's  better  If  I  do  it  over  there. 

P.  Why  dont  you  Just  gear  it  up?  Do  you 
know,  do  you  have  a  way  to  ge*r  It  up? 


K.  Yeah.  I've  done  It  before. 

P.  Well  go  gear  It.  No.  no.  Well,  wait  a 
minute.  No,  I  think  that's  too — 

H.  (Unintelligible) 

P.  Who  > win?  I  would  Jvist  have  It  so  that 
you  will  know  that  what  we've  got  her*.  I 
don't  want  to  hear  the  record.  I  want  to  aay. 
So  these  guya,  don't  have  me  hear  the 
record. 

H.  (Unintelligible)  I  don't  know  whether 
to  tell  you  or  not,  but  there  Is  certainly  a 
purpose  for  me  to  sit  In  on  the  meeting. 

P.  I  think  you  should. 

H.  Maybe  that's  It.  Thpi-^uld  give  you  a 
witness  for  one  thing.  l/elth^lsat-those  peo- 
ple were  questioned  ajid  you  don't  have  any- 
body else,  you've  gota  problem. 

P.  And  then  when  Mitchell  says.  Bob,  you 
\  know  you  were  in  this  too.  What's  Bob 
I  ^ilalpeman  say? 

E.  Well,  he  won't.  He  wont. 

P.  I  think.  Bob.  shouldn't  sit  in  because 
Haldeman  Is.  No.  I  think  so.  That  gives  you 
the  witness.  And  also  Mitchell  feels  he's  got 
a  friend  there.  And  he  knows  that  you're 
not  Just  doing  this  on  your  own,  freewheel- 
ing it.  Bob  says  we  talked  it  all  over.  The 
President  said  we  can't  sit  on  Information 
that's  of  this  nature.  Get  any  information 
on  the  White  House  stuff.  It's  going  to  be  ex- 
actly the  same  procedure.  I  think  you  ought 
to  move  on  the  Jeb  thing.  Bob. 

H.  I  get  him  In  my  office. 

P.  CMve  your  report  to  me  on  It.  When  you 
flnl<!h  your  conversation  with  Jeb,  111  be 
over. 

(Material  unrelated  to  Presidential  actions 
deleted.) 

Appendix  15.  Meeting:  The  President  and 
Haldeman,  Oval  Office.  April  14.  1973.  (1:55- 
2:13  pm) 

P.  WeU.  you  chatted  and  decided  not  to 
take  (imlnteniglble) 

H.  Yes  sir.  he  said  stay  on  standby — It  may 
be  better  If  It  looks  like  a  good  idea  for  you 
to  be  there  If  you  can  Just  be  available  be- 
cause I  may  want  you  to  come  up  fast  so  I 
am  on  standby. 

P.  Magruder 

H.  He  has  had  him  In  there  for  forty-flve 
mlautes,  but  he  still  (unintelligible).  I 
called  Magruder — It  took  a  long  time  to  get 
him — he  was  not  available — and  I  was  trying 
to  get  him  through  his  office  but  his  lawyer 
said  he  could  reach  him  In  about  an  hour 
which  he  did  and  had  him  call  me.  Jeb  said 
— I  started  out  by  saying  now  there  have 
been  some  developments  and  we  have  re- 
viewed this  whole  thing  with  the  President 
and  he  thought  It  was  Important  to  have  you 
and  your  lawyer  meet  with  John  Ehrllchman 
right  away  and  get  up-to-date  on  where 
things  stand  from  this  side.  He  said — fine,  I 
can  do  that,  I  canjt  make  It  until  about  four 
o'clock.  That  waBhe  way  It  was  left — but 
he  then  said — yoBknow  this  whole  thing — 
I  don't  know  the  situation  but  It  Is  all  done 
n<)w.  I  said,  what  do  you  mean?  He  said  I 
decided  late  last  night  with  my  lawyers  that 
I  am  going  to  go  ahead — you  told  me  to  do 
what  my  lawyers  told  me  to  do.  You  said  you 
couldn't  advise  me. 

P.  Is  that  what  you  told  him? 

H.  Yes.  You  see  he  called  saying,  what 
does  Bob  want  me  to  do?  I  told  Larry  to  tell 
him  that  I  was  not  In  a  position  to  tell  him 
what  to  do.  that  that  was  last  week,  that 
that  was  a  decision  he  had  to  make  and  work 
out  with  his  own  advisers.  You  know — that 
I  wasn't  cutting  him  off — It  was  simply  that 
It  was  his  area.  Well  anyway,  he  said  they 
had  decided  last  night  that  he  would  have 
to  tell  all  and  his  lawyers  met  with  SUbert 
today  and  Informed  Sllbert  that  Magruder 
was  ready  to  tell  all  and  requested  an  op- 
portunity for  him  to  do  so.  He  doesnt  know 
what  the  timing  Is  but  the  plan  is  that  be 


will  meet  flrst  with  Sllbert  and  review  what 
he  Is  going  to  say  and  then  Sllbert  will  take 
him  to  the  Grand  Jury.  Now.  the  kind  of  a 
deal — flrst — Jeb  said  I  did  not  ask  for  Im- 
munity—I  did  not  feel  I  was  entitled  to  It. 
He  said  the  reason  that  I  tell  everything  Is 
because  they  are  going  to  get  It  anyway.  They 
have  witnesses  on  witnesses  now  and  there 
Is  no  reason  for  me  to  be  qotet  because 
they've  got  everything  anyhow. 

P.  How  does  he  know  that?  Did  SUbert 
tell  him? 

H.  I  guess  Sllbert  told  his  lawmrs. 

P.  Uh,  huh. 

H.  It  Is  a  damn  good  proeecuililg  lawyer 
like  Sllbert  to  get  a  key  wltness/tArtumble 
but— 

P.  Immediately? 

H.  Sure,  they've  got  the  facti — they  may 
not  be  able  to  prove  them  X>\ii  they've  got 
them.  Magruder  Is  set  to  glye  them  the 
proof.  He  says  the  only  UUnrfe  I  gain  out 
of  this  Is  the  hope  that  Idon't  go  up  for 
all  the  counts  they've  got  me.  He  says  they've 
got  me  for  six  or  eight  counts  perjury,  two 
counts  of  conspiracy  and  two  counts  of  ob- 
struction of  Justice  essentlaUy  and  that  ends 
ui^wltb  sentences  of  135  to  160  years  In  Jail. 
He  says  my  lawyers  feel  that  If  I  open  up  on 
this  and  they  have  had  discussion — they 
haven't  made  a  deal  apparently  with  SU- 
bert—as  to  what  they  will  do — that  he  has 
been  told  the  way  the  process  will  work  Is 
that  he  wUl  give  his  Information  and  they 
will  determine  from  the  Information  what 
counts  they  will  seek  to  Indict  him  on.  They 
will  then  take  him  before  the  Grand  Jury 
and  go  forward  with  Grand  Jury  Indictments 
on  a  limited  number  of  counts  and  they  will 
try  to  work  on  cooperation  and  that  sort  of 
stuff  to  lighten  his  load  and  he  wlU  then 
plead  guUty  on  all  counte.  He  will  not  stand 
trial — he  wUl  not  testify  In  public  court — he 
wUl  only  testify  to  the  Grand  Jury  and  what- 
ever they  bring  as  Indictments  he  wUl  take 
guUty  pleas  on  and  go  to  Jail. 

P.  It  Isn't  a  fair  trial  Is  It? 

H.  He  told  me  that  whole  thing  In  a  broken 
voice  and  showed  more  strength  than  1 
thought  he  had.  to  be  perfectly  frank.  He 
obviously  groped  his  way  through  In  his  own 
mind. 

P.  It  Is  terribly  hard. 

H.  It  Is  awfully  hard — partlcvUarly  If  you 
are  very  sharp. 

P.  You  don't  know  what  Is  Involved — 

H.  He  understands  It — he  said  the  other 
thing  that  you  have  to  understand.  Bob,  is 
that  this  whole  thing  Is  going  down  the 
dralrr — he  said  everybody  Is  going  to  crumble. 
At  this  point  I  would  suspect  these  lawyers 
have  talked  to  each  other.  He  said  LaRue, 
everybody  Involved  here  Is  going  to  blow  with 
the  exception  of  John — 

P.  MltcheU? 

H.  Unfortunately,  I  had  this  conversation 
Just  as  John  Mitchell  was  driving  up  the 
driveway — I  held  Mitchell — had  him  go  up  to 
John  Ehrllchman's  office  but  then  Ehrllch- 
man heard  all  of  this  before  he  went  Into 
Mitchell.  Jeb  has  not  told  Mitchell  of  his  de- 
cision yet — he  said,  I  want  to  make  my  deci- 
sion and  then  my  lawyers  are  working  It  out 
with  SUbert  this  morning  and  then  my  next 
step  Is  to  teU  John  Mitchell  which  I  want  to 
do. 

P.  How  the  hell  can  John  MltcheU  deny  It? 
He  was  right  on  the  (unlnteUlglble)  spot. 

H.  Jeb  says  unfortunately  I  wUl  to  a  de- 
gree Implicate  John  Dean  and  to  possibly  to 
some  degree  Bart  and  I  hate  to  do  It.  but  he 
said  where  I  am  now  there  Is  nothing — I  can't 
pull  any  punches.  He  said  there  Is  no  way 
that  anything  I  do  wlU  get  to  you. 

P.  John  Dean  wlU  have  to  testify  (unlntel- 
Uglble) . 

R.  Well,  John  Dean — thai  doesn't  trouble 
me— I  don't  think  It  troubles  Dean— where 
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he  gets  John  Dean  Is  on  his  attendance  at 
those  meetings. 

P.  That  meeting  Saturday  night? 

H.  No^the  problem  there  Is  that  the  dls- 
•       cusslon  at  those  meetings  clearly  and  specif- 
ically did  Involve  bugging. 

P.  Oh,  Dean  never  denied  It  as  It  has  turned 
out.  That's  John  Dean's  stand — but  what 
about  the  aftermath?  Does  the  aftermath 
help  on  Dean? 

H.  I  don't  think  Magruder  knows  about 
the  aftermath. 

P.  Where  does  he  get  to  Gordon  Sirachan? 

H.  He  says  he  gets  Gordon  on 

P.  Sending  material  to  him 

H.  He  BtUl  Implies  at  least  that  Gordon 
know  about  It  before  you  know — he  knew 
everything  they  did.  Larry  tells  me  he  did  not. 

P.  He  wUl  testify  that  he  sent  materials  to 
the  White  House? 

H.  If  he  Is  asked,  he  will,  yes. 

P.  He'll  be  asked — Is  that  something  he  will 
say  he  sent  to  the  White  House.  What  would 
Strachan  say? 

H.  Strachan  has  no  problem  with  that.  He 
will  say  that  after  the  fact  there  are  mate- 
rials that  I  can  now  surmise  were  what  he  Is 
referring  to  but  they  were  not  at  the  time 
Identified  In  any  way  as  being  the  result  of 
wiretaps  and  I  did  no^  know  they  were.  They 
were  amongst  tons  of  stuff.  Jeb  makes  the 
point.  He  said,  I  am  sure  Gordon  never  sent 
them  to  Bob  .because  they  were  all  trash. 
There  was  nothing  In  them.  He  said  the 
tragedy  of  this  whole  thing  Is  that  It  pro- 
duced nothing. 

P.  Who  else  did  he  send  reports  to — 
Mitchell? 

H.  I  don't  know.  The  thing  I  got  before 
was  that  he  sent  them  either  to^that  one 
went  to  him  and  one  went  to  Strachan. 

P.  What  our  problem  there  Is  If  they  claim 
that  the  reports  came  to  the  White  House — 
basically  to  your  office — what  wUl  you  say 
then? 

H.  They  can.  This  doesn't  ever  have  to  come 
out. 

P.  I  know,  but  they  wUl  ask  It  in  the 
Grand  Jury. 

H.  If  they  do  ask  It  In  the  Grand  Jury — 
the  Grand  Jury  Is  secret.  The  only  way  It  will 
come  out  Is  If  they  decide  to  Indict  Strachan 
and  put  him  up  for  trial.  He,  Jeb,  Is  totally 
convinced  that  they  have  no  Interest  In 
Strachan  at  all — and  they  have  all  this  stuff. 
And  I  can  see  how  they  feel — Strachan  Is  like 
a  secretary — he  Is  useful  as  a  witness. 

P.  (Unintelligible.) 

H.  Yeah,  he  Implies — or  has  in  earlier 
stuff — he  doesn't  now  directly — he  doesn't  say 
anything  now  directly — but  did  in  the  earlier 
stuff  that  Strachan  knew  about  it  before- 
hand. That  Strachan  knew  they  were  bugging 
the  Watergate.  Strachan  says  he  didn't.  Jeb 
has  implied  a  lot  of  things  that  I  know  aren't 
true,  but  I  know  tliat  a  lot  of  things  that 
other  people  are  saying  aren't  true  so  I  would 
have  no  idea  whether  he  believes  now  that — 
one  of  the  problems  Jeb  has  Is  that  he's  not 
sure  what  is  true  at  this  point. 

P.  He  tells  you  this? 

H.  He  tells  me  that  he  Is  sorry  about  this 
because  ItwUl  probably  hurt  Dean  and  It 
may  hurt  BtNLt.  You  see  that  Is  the  kind  of 
thing — you  ki-fow — from  his  Judgment — he  is 
looking  at  things  a  little  different  now. 

(Material  not  related  to  Presidential  ac- 
tions deleted.) 

P.  Has  anything  come  out  yet — something 
implies  that  there  are  copies  of  a  bill  from 
the  Watergate  to  the  White  House— or  not.  or 
has  that  not  been  said?  He  coiUd  have  had — 
but  I  suppose  not  (unlnteUlglble). 

H.  I  am  sure  that  It  Is  the  thing  that 
follows — all  of  them  bad  Access  to  every- 
thing— Involvement — implication  Is  clearly 
there. 
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P.  Everybody  Is  sure  trying  to  get  m  the  act 
now.  I  see  a  message  here  from  Steve  that 
John  (unintelligible)  had  thought  about  the 
Watergate  and  bad  some  Ideas  he  would  like 
to  pass  along. 

Appendix  10.  Meeting:  The  President, 
Haldeman  and  Ehrllchman,  Oval  Office,  AprU 
14,  1973.  (2:24-3  56  pm) 

P.  All  flnUhed? 

E.  Yes  sir.  He  an  Innocent  man  In  his  heart 
a:id  In  his  mind  and  he  does  not  Intend  to 
move  off  that  position.  He  appreciated  the 
message  of  the  good  feeling  between  you  and 
him.  > 

P.  He  got  that,  huh? 

E.  He  appreciated  my — 

P.  How  did  you  get  him  here?  Give  us  a 
little  chapter  and  verse. 

E.  Well,  I  started  out  by  saying  that  the 
subject  was  so  difficult  for  you  to  talk  to  him 
personally  about  that  you  had  asked  me  to 
do  this. 

P.  What  did  you  next  say? 

E.  That  you  had  had  me  doing  this.  That  I 
h-id  presented  you  with  a  set  of  conclusions 
that  were  admittedly  hearsay,  but  that 
pol-.ted  In  the  direction  of  bis  ex-soldier 
and  Jeb's  and  other  people  and  that  you  were 
having  me  systematically  talk  to  these  peo- 
ple because  In  the  course  of  this  iBvestlgatlon 
we  had  discovered  a  frame  of  mind  on  the 
part  of  some  people  that  they  should  stand 
mute  In  order  to  help  the  President,  and  that 
your  sense  was  that  the  Presidency  was  not 
helped  by  that,  and  that  it  was  not  my  pur- 
pose to  tell  anybody  what  he  should  do,  but 
only  to  tell  him  that  as  far  as  your  view 
of  the  Interest  of  the  Presidency  were  con- 
cerned, that  they  were  not  served  by  a  per- 
son standing  mute,  for  that  reason  alone. 
Now,  there  might  be  plenty  of  reasons  why 
a  person  might  want  to  stand  mute  to  put 
the  government  out  to  prove  it.  And  that 
wasn't  the  question.  Then  he  said,  "Well, 
what  you  say  to  me  Is  that  the  President  Is 
reserving  to  me  all  my  options,"  and  I  said, 
"Of  course  he  is,  John.  The  only  thing  thai; 
he  doesn't  want  you  to  feel  Is  that  you  don)) 
have  the  option  of  going  in  and  coping,r 
you  w^t  to  do  so.  You  have  completely  eve 
optlon'-^o^.^  in  or  not  to  go  in."  And  h^ 
said,  well  he  appreciated  that  but  he  had 
not  been  taking  the  position  he  had  for  the 
reason  that  he  thought  he  was  necessarily 
helping  or  hurting  the  Presidency,  but  he 
said,  "You  know,  these  characters  puUed  this 
thing  off  without  my  knowledge."  He  said, 
"I  never  saw  Llddy  for  months  at  a  time." 
And  he  said.  "I  didn't  know  what  they  were 
up  to  and  nobody  was  more  surprised  than 
I  was.  We  had  this  meeting,"  and  he  lobbed 
mud  balls  at  the  White  House  at  every  op- 
portunity— It  was  very  interesting  how  he 
dragged  it  In.  One  after  the  other.  But  first 
he  said,  "There  were  these  meetings.  These 
characters  came  over  to  my  office  and  Llddy 
put  on  this  mUllon  dollar  presentation  which 
was  perfectly  ridiculous.  The  origin  of  that, 
of  course,  was  in  the  White  House  where  Bob 
Haldeman  and  I  talked  about  something 
called  the  Operation  Sandwedge  that  was 
really  the  grandfather  of  this  whole  thing." 
He  said,  "Of  course,  that  was  never  put  to- 
gether because  we  couldn't  get  the  right  peo- 
ple to  do  it."  They  were  talking  about  Joe 
Woods  and  people  of  that  kind  and  so  he 
said,  "It  never  happened." 
P.  What  is  Operation  Sandwedge? 

H.  He  Is  right.  Jack  Caulfleld  came  up  with 
that  back  In  1971,  said  we  need  some  fellows 
to  set  up  our  own  detaU. 

E.  So  then  he  went  on  to  say  that  there 
were  only  those  meetings — he  is  stiU  hung 
up  on  there  were  only  three  meetings  thing. 
He  made  It  very  clear  to  me  that  he  did 
never  believe  there  was  a  fourth  meeting. 
He  said  that,  of  course — 
H.  He  wasnt  in  the  fourth  meeting,  John. 


There  was  no  fourth  meeting  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned. 

E.  No,  no,  but  he  didn't  refer  to  three  or 
four,  he  referred  to  the  meetings  themselves. 
He  argues  that  there  was  no  meeting  after 
the  mUlion  dollar  meeting. 

H.  WeU,  it  wasn't  that  way. 

E.  Right.  That  is  the  sense  of  what  he  was 
saying.  I  didn't  press  him  on  It  and  I  tried 
to  play  him  with  kid  gloves.  I  never  asked 
him  to  tell  me  anything.  He  Just  told  me 
all  this  stuff.  He  says  that  actually  Magru- 
der Is  going  to  have  a  problem  with  all  of 
this  because  Dean  talked  Magruder  into  say- 
ing the  wrong  things  to  the  Grand  Jury,  and 
so  Magruder's  got  a  problem. 

P.  My  God,  MltcheU  was  there? 

E.  Yep. 

P.  Is  that  Dean  they  are  refer.lng  to? 

E.  Sure. 

H.  Sure. 

P.  Mitchell  was  there  when  Dean  talked 
blm  Into  saying  the  wrong  things? 

E.  or  H.  That's  what  he  says.  That  is  what 
MltcheU  says. 

P.  What  does  Dean  say  about  It? 

E.  Dean  says  It  was  Mitchell  and  Magruder. 
It  must  have  been  the  quietest  meeting  in 
history.  Everybody's  version  is  that  the  other 
two  guys  talked — 

P.  Go  ahead. 

E.  Well  it  goes  on  lUce  that.  His  characteri- 
zation of  all  this  Is  that  he  was  a  very  busy 
man.  that  he  wasn't  keeping  track  of  what 
was  going  on  at  the  Committee — that  this 
was  engendered  as  a  result  of  Hunt  and 
Llddy  coming  to  Colson's  office  and  getting 
Colson  to  make  a  phone  call  to  Magruder 
and  that  he,  MltcheU,  was  Just  not  aware 
that  all  that  happened  until  Van  Shum- 
way  brought  Llddy  Into  Mitchell's  office 
sometime  in  June  and  that's  the  flrst  he  had 
knowledge  of  it.  It  was  much  later  In  the 
conversation  Ijefore — 

H.  Before  the  discovery? 

E.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know.  You  can 
listen  to  It.  I've  got  It  taped.  Forgive  me.  But 
any  event,  much  later  I  said  that  the 
Grand  Jury,  or  the  U.S.  Attorney,  felt  that 
had  John  wired.  And  he  said,  "WeU, 
it  possible  evidence  could  they  have  to 
feel  that  way?" 

P.  John  Dean  or  John  MltcheU? 

E.  John  MltcheU.  Well  I  said  I  understand 
that  one  version  of  the  fact  is  that  Magruder 
brought  you  a  memo  with  a  number  of  tar- 
gets on  It,  and  that  you  checked  off  the  tar- 
gets that  you  wanted.  And  he  said,  "Why 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth  than 
that." 

P.  That  was  John  Dean's  version. 

H.  That's  right. 

P.  That's  what  he  said  to  ftltcheU. 

H.  Right.  Then  what  MltcheU  said  to  me 
was  that  he  did  pot — he  said  I  checked — I 
signed  off  on  it. 

P.  Go  ahead. 

H.  I  said  you  mean  you  initialed  it  and  be 
said  no. 

E.  Then  I  said  they  had  testimony  saying 
Hunt  and  Llddy,  having  a  conversation,  and 
Llddy  saying  to  Hunt,  "Yes,  I  know  how  you 
don't  like  this  stuff,  but  we  have  to  do  It  be- 
cause Mr.  Mitchell  insists  on  it."  He  said.  "I 
never  saw  Llddy  for  five  months.  From  Febru- 
ary to  June.  I  never  laid  eyes  on  him."  He 
said,  "I  think  Llddy  is  the  source  of  a  lot  of 
my  problems  here,  using  my  name,  etc.  So  It 
Is  very  much  of  (unintelligible)  thing.  He 
said,  "If  I  am  Indicted,  it  is  going  to  be  very 
hard  but,"  he  said,  "I  have  to  think  of  my 
reputation.  I  can't  let  people  get  away  with 
this  kind  of  thing,"  and  he  said,  "I  am  Just 
going  to  have  to  defend  myself  every  way  I 
can."  He  sald."Obvlously  I  can't  get  a  fair 
trial  In  the  city  of  Washington  by  any  stretch 
of  the  Imagination.  We'U  Just  have  to  see  how 
that  aU  comes  out."  He  said,  "I  am  sorry  to 
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hear  that  so  much  of  this  ts  going  to  come  to 
the  White  House  because  it  certainly  is  not 
In  the  President's  Interest  to  have  all  this 
kind  of  thing  come  out."  He  made  a  great 
point  of  the  »360.00O.  He  says  that  his  recol- 
lection— and  he  said,  "You  want  to  check  tms 
because."  he  said,  "I  am  very  vague  on  the 
facts  of  thU."  I  told  him  about  Strachan, 
because  Strachan  used  to  work  for  him.  And  I 
told  him  that  Strachan  had  been,  and  has  to 
go  back  and  correct  the  »360,000  to  $328,000. 
He  said.  "I  wasn't  the  only  (unintelligible) 
for  that  money."  And  I  said,  "Oh?"  And  he 
said,  "No,  you  would  have  to  check  with  John 
Dean  on  this  but,"  he  said,  "it  Is  my  recol- 
lection that  Dean  had  Strachan  draw  other 
money  out  of  that  fund  for  payments  to  these 
defendants."  I  said,  "Well,  that  is  the  first  I 
have  heard  of  that.  I  understood  that  Stra- 
chan had  gone  to  Bob  and  said  this  fund 

Bob  had  said  send  It  back  to  the  Committee 
and  that  Strachan  had  taken  it  to  LaRue  as 
a  representative  of  the  Committee."  He  said, 
"Yes,  I  think  that's  the  way  it  all  went,  but 
not  untu  some  of  it  had  been  tapped  by  the 
defendants."  And  I  said,  "It  was  not  known  to 
anyone  over  here  who  was  going  to  receive 
It."  I  said,  "Was  that  before  the  money  got  to 
LaRue?"  And  he  said,  "Yes,  I  am  sure  it  was." 
I  said,  "Well,  who  would  know  about  that 
because  I  have  never  beard  that  before?  "  He 
said,  "Well,  Dean."  So —  f 

P.  The  9328.000  is  wrong,  too.  then? 
E.  WeU  if  Mitchell  Is  to  be  believed,  that's 
right,  that  is  the  inference.  But  you  don't 
know  of  any  other  withdrawal  do  you.  Bob? 
H.  Well.  I  told  you  the  «328,000  was  not  re- 
turned in  one  trip,  but  it  all  went  to  LaRue 
P.  (Unintelligible.)' 

H.  Here  Is  the  sequence  on  that.  We 
wanted  to  get  the  money  back  to  the  Com- 
mittee. The  Committee  wouldn't  take  it. 
Mitchell  woilldn't  let  LaRue  take  it.  ^  said 
give  It  all  back.  Mitchell  said  po.  Then  they 
got  deq)erate  for  money,  and  being  desperate 
for  money  took  back — I  think  It  was  $40,000. 
That  Is  all  they  would  take.  I  still  said,  "Take 
It  all  back,  not  Just  a  segment  of  it,  and 
made  the  point  that  I  didnt  see  what  the 
problem  was.  If  they  needed  money  and  we 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  money,  it  seemed  to  me 
It  was  of  mutual  Interest  in  working  it  out. 
And  that,  then,  was  what  happened.  The  bal- 
ance— 

P.  Tell  Strachan  on  Monday  that  he  better 
be  clear  that  he  didn't  give — 
H.  Right. 

P.  Strachan  has  testified  apparently  that 
he  gave  the  whol#  bundle  at  once. 
H.  No,  he  wasn't  asked  that. 
P.  He  wasn't  asked? 

H.  His  testimony  in  that  area  is  not  wrone 
P.  Good.  ■ 

E.  Now,  John  kept  referring  to,  using  the 
phrase,  protecting  the  righto  of  people.  One 
of  the  ways  that  he  used  that  phrase  was  In 
re^onse  to  my  question  about  what  he 
thought  I  ought  to  do  with  the  information 
that  I  had  collected  in  the  last  several  weeks. 
And  he  said,  "Well,  you  have  to  first  of  aU 
consider  the  rights  of  Individuals."  i  said, 
"Yes.  At  the  same  time  here  is  the  Presidency 
hindered  now  with  a  body  of  hearsay  and 
not  absolute  knowledge.  Ah,  my  inclination 
Is  to  give  it  to  Kleindienst."  Ai)d  he  thought 
about  that  awhile  and  he  said,  "Yes,  I  guess 
that  Is  the  best  thing  you  could  do."  I  sttld 
"Now  you  should  know  that  Klelndienst  has 
said  that  If  you  in  any  way  get  cracked  in 
this  case  that  he  is  going  to  step  aside,  re- 
gardless of  the  case.  I  understand  Henry 
Petersen  also  wUl."  And  I  said.  "That  the 
thing  Klelndienst  Is  pushing  for  is  a  special 
prosecutor."  John  said,  "That  would  be  a 
grave  mistake  because  It  would  be  subversive 
to  the  MTlerly  process  of  Justice  1/  every  time 
you  had  an  Important  case  you  strive  to  put 
the  matter  in  an  ad  hoc  process." 

P.  Well,  I  partlCTilariy — the  present  proee- 
cutor  (uninteUlglble). 
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E.  So    I    said,    "At    least,    he    thought    he 
should  step  aside."  He  got  a  very  wide  smile 
on  his  face,  and  he  said.  "Well,  It's  great  to 
have  friends,  isn't  it?"  He  says,  "Especially 
the  way  we  stuck  by  them" — meaning  the 
ITT  business,  I   assume,   because  of  Kleln- 
dienst. So  that  was  an  interesting  little  aside. 
He   said,   "I   would   be  very  grateful   if   you 
woiUd  all   kind  of  keep  me  posted,"  and  I 
said,    "Pine."  He  knew  that  we  were  Ulklng 
to  Chappie  Ros?.  I  told  him  no  decision  had 
been  made  abqu||)^  Special  Counsel,  but  we 
were  Inclined  actto  appoint  a  Special  Prose- 
cutor: that  you  were — 
P.  He  doesn't  mind  a  Special  Counsel? 
E.  He  thinks  It  is  a  good  idea  to  have  a 
Special  Counsel.  He  suggested  that  maybe  the 
Special  Counsel  should  be  the  one  to  go  talk 
to  Klelndienst.  rather  than  somebody  from 
the  White  House  staff. 
P.  I'll  be  darned. 

E.  And  so  that  was  his  only  reaction  to  that. 
I  told  him  again  that  I  thought  he  ought  to 
be  represented,  and  that  Paul  O'Brien  was 
now  a  target  of  this  Grand  Jury  and  that  I 
thought  he  really  had  to  think  about  getting 
representation.  He  said  he  had  given  it  a  lot 
of  thought,  but  that  he  didn't  think  that 
he  would  want  to  make  a  change  yet.  He 
thought  he  'would  wait  and  see  how  O'Brien 
got  along. 

H.  Which  confirms  he  considers  O'Brien  to 
be  his  attorney. 

E.  Right. 

H.  That's  interesting. 

E.  He  asked  me  how  he  was  involved;  what 
I  heard  about  the  prosecutor's  view  of  Mitch- 
ell's Involvement  In  the  obstruction  of  Justice 
suit.  I  said  that  I  really  had  not  been  able  to 
find  anybody  who  was  In  a  fishing  net.  who 
really  went  to  a  defendant  and  said.  "Don't 
talk  "  or  so  and  so.  And  he  said,  "Well  I  really 
wonder  if  you  ever  wUl,  other  than  their 
lawyers."  He  said,  "My  Impression  of  this  Is 
that  they  are  the  ones  who  are  worried  about 
their  fees  and  who  wUl  really  be  coming  to 
us  rather  than  for  any  of  us  going  to  them 
to  bring  about  a  change  in  testimony.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,"  he  said,  "the  same  that — 

H.  Dean  has  been  saying  that  all  along.  He 
said.  "The  thing — that  we  were  talking  to 
Dean  about,"  he  says.  "I  wasn't  really  worried 
about  what  they  testified  to.  I  was  worried 
about  what  they  would  say  to  the  press." 

H.  Exactly  what  Hunt  made  the  challenge. 

E.  Yep. 

H.  But  somehow  Dean  doesn't  see  that  that 
way. 

E.  Well,  we've  got  to  talk  to  him  some  more. 
He.  Mitchell,  did  not  mention  Martha  at  all 
and  I  didn't  raise  it.  That  was  just  not  even 
in  the  conversation.  I  told  him  that  the  only 
way  that  I  knew  that  he  was  mentioned.  In- 
sofar as  the  aftermath  was  concerned,  was 
that  from  time  to  time  he  would  send  Dean 
over  saying.  "Hey,  we  need  money  for  this." 
and  he  said,  "Who  told  you  that?"  And  I  said. 
'Well.  John,  that  is  common  knowledge,  and 
Dean  will  know  that  you  told  him  that."  I 
said.  "Dean  has  not  been  subpoenaed.  He  has 
not  testified  and.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
way  they  are  proceeding  down  there,  it  looks 
like  tl^ey  are  losing  interest  In  him."  I  said 
this  to  John  because  I  wanted  him  to  be  Im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  we  were  not  job- 
bing l^m. 

P.  Oh»  I  get  the  point.  Now  does  he  know 
that  Magruder  is  going  to  confess? 

E.  I  said  that  in  the  course  of  calling  to 
Invite  people  to  come  talk  with  me  today,  and 
I  Indicated  that  there  were  more  than  two, 
that  the  persons  who  called  was  UAd  that 
Dean  Intended — pardon — that  Magruder  m- 
tended  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  It  and  that 
was  first-party  information  and  very  reliable, 
and  that  that  would  tend  to  begin  to  unravel 
the  saint  from  the  si^er  in  both  directions. 
And   he   agreed    with    that.    Now   he   said. 


"Which  version  is  It  that  Magruder  is  going 
to  testify  to?  Is  It  the  one  that  he  gave  Bob 
and  me  in  Bob's  office,  or  is  it  some  other  ver- 
sion?" 

H.  That's  not  true. 
E.  I  said— 

P.  What  was  the  version  he  gave  Bob?  Was 
it  another  version? 

E.  Well,  let  me  tell  you  what  Mitchell  said. 
It  was  another  gigging  of  the  White  House. 
He  said.  "You  know  in  Bob's  office.  Magruder 
said  that  Haldeman  had  cooked  this  whole 
thing  up  over  here  at  the  White  House  and — " 
P.  Had  he  said  that? 

E.  Well  that  is  what  he  said,  and  that  he 
had  been  sort  of — 
P.  Now  wait  a  minute.  Your  conversation 

with  Mitchell  Is  the  one  where ' 

H.  I've  got  my  notes  on  it. 
P.  —where  Mitchell  (unintelligible)  Is- one 
where — Mitchell  does — its  good  you  have  the 
notes,  too.  but — 

E.  MitcheU's  theory — 

P.  Whatever  his  theory  is,  Jet  me  say,  one 
footnote — is  that  throwing  off  on  the  White 
House  won't  help  him  one  damn  bit. 

E.  Unless  he  can  peddle  the  theory  that 
Colson  and  others  were  effectively  running 
the  Committee  through  Magruder  and  freez- 
ing him  out  of  the  operation  which  is  kind 
of  the  story  line  he  was  giving  me. 
H.  Did  he  Include  me  in  the  others? 
E.  Yep. 

H.  That  I  was  freezing  him  out  of  the  oper- 
ation? 

E.  That  you,  in  other  worda,  he  didn't  say 
this  baldly  or  flatly,  but  he  accumulated  a 
whole  bunch  of  things :  it's  Colson.  Dean  and 
Bob  working  with  Magruder.  and  that  was 
sort  of  the  way  the  line  went. 

P.  No.  The  White  House  wasn't  running  the 
campaign    committee. 

H.  He's  got  an   impossible   problem   with 
that.  The  poor  guy  is  pretty  sad  If  he  gets  up 
there  and  says  that.  It  is  a  problem  for  us. 
there  is  no  question  about  it,  but  there  is  no 
way  he  can  prove  it. 
E.  He  had  a  very,  very  bad  tremor — 
P.  He  has  always  had  it. 
E.  WeU,  I  have  never  noticed  it  as  bad  as 
this. 
P.  So  you've  done  your  (unintelligible). 
H.  The  next  question  Is  whether  you  see 
Magruder  or  not  and  you  are  now  set  to  see 
him  ftt  4  o'clock,  and  If  you  are  going   to 
cancel. him,  why  don't  you  do  It  right  now. 
E.  I-see  no  purpose  In  seeing  him. 
P.  Why.  because  Magruder  Is  aware  of  the 
fact  that — 

H.  Magruder  Is  already  going  to  do  what 
John  is.  going  to  t^  him  to  do.  so  we  now 
know — 

P.  Our  purpose,  as  I  understood  It — what 
I  mean  Bob,  was  for  making  a  record. 

E.  Alright.  For  that  purpose  maybe  I 
should.  Maybe  what  I  should  do — 

H.  Ask  him  to  tell  you  what  he  told  me. 
and  then  you  say.  "Good." 

P.  We  would  like  to  get  the  hell  what  he 
is  going  to  say. 
E.  Alright,  alright. 

P.  I  would  particularly  like  to  get  what 
the  hell  he  is  going  to  say  about  Strachan. 
E.  Alright. 

P.  You  could  say,  "Look.  Jeb,  I  have  to  con- 
duct this  investigation  on  the  White  House. 
Tell  me  what  you  are  going  to  say."  If  he 
says  Strachan  knows,  ask  him  how  he  knows 
he  knows. 

E.  Alright.  -   w! 

P.  Do  you  think  we  should  ask  him  that 
or  do  you  not  want  to  dig  him  on  that? 
H.  That's  O.K. 

E.  Once  he  teUs  me  he  Intends  to  go  for- 
ward to  tell  the  truth,  he  has  nothing  to  lose 
m  talking  to  me. 

P.  Without  guiding  or  leading  him,  you  can 
at  least  maybe  get  that  out  tonight. 
H.  Well,  his  lawyer  will  be  there. 
E.  Right. 
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p.  The  other  thing  Is  what  about — of 
course,  you  realize  that  If  he  says  something 
about  Strachan  then  of  course  that  puts  an 
obligation  on  us  to  do  something  about 
Strachan  d^-esn"t  it? 

E.  Well  at  least  to  corroborate  It  or  Inves- 
tigate it  or  go  forward  on  it. 
H.  Question  John — 

E.  Well,  if  it  ends  up  that  way,  why  then 
you  have  a  sort  of  a  dog  fight. 

H.  Let  me  say  this.  I  don't  think  Jeb  wants 
to  hang  Strachan.  I  think  Jeb  Is  worried 
about  the  fact  that  In  going  through  this, 
he  Is  going  to  reveal  things  that  will  Impli- 
cate Strachan.  That  Is  the  same  kind  of 
thinking  as  Strachan  and  Chapin,  who  were 
both  very  concerned  about  getting  me  into 
the  Segretti  thing.  In  other  words,  they  see 
any  involvement,  any  mentioning  of  the 
name  as  being  a  problem. 
P.  Yeah. 

H.  I  don't  think  Jeb  sees  It  or  understands 
the  question  of  whether  he  really  got  Stra- 
«     Chan  In  or  not,  and  I  am  not  sure  how  far  he 
Intends  to  go  with  Strachan. 

E.  He  didn't  say,  didn't  really  make  It 
clear? 

H.  No.  He  Just  said  unfortunately  this 
whole  thing  Is  going  to  come  up  and  If  it 
comes  up.  Bob-  I  aid.  "What  Is  the  prob- 
lem with  Gordon?"  And  he  said.  "Well.  I 
don't  know.  That  depends  on  what  other 
people  say." 

P.  Other  people,   you   mean   like  a  secre- 
tary, you  mean,  or  someone  like  that? 
H.  Could  be. 

P.  Typing  a  memorandum.  To  a  degree  I 
think  one  of  the  nice  things  In  Strachan's 
case  is  the — the  other  possibility,  of  coxirse. 
would  be — maybe  they  are  very  likely,  they 
might  do  this  Bob.  that  they  are  going  to 
ask  the  question,  "Who  told  you  to  do  this 
Jeb,  or  Ldr.  Magruder?" 

H.  He  stoutly  denied  that  Strachan  told 
him  to  do  it.  Larry  brought  back  the  exact 
story  that  be  insists — 

P.  What  about  the  Colson  (unintelligible). 
E.  He  says  that  he  is  going  to  have  to  hurt 
Mitchell. 

H.  He  says.  "The  ones  I  am  going  to  hurt 
Is  Mitchell,  and  to  some  degree.  John  Dean 
and  maybe  Gordon. 

P.  He's  obviously  thought  this  through. 
Isn't  it  worthwhile  to  find  our — I  think  we 
owe  It  to  ourselves  to  find  out  about  John 
Dean,  for  example,  what  he — now  under- 
stand that  be  thinks  (unlnteUlgtbl£>  this  Is 
true  from  (unintelligible).  ^ 

H.  Alright. 

E.  I  thmk  that's  right.  This  is  probably  a 
golden  opportunity  In  a  way. 

P.  Right.  To  Qnd  out — let  me  put  It  this 
way.  You've  got  to  find  out  what  the  hell 
he  Is  going  to  say.  (unintelligible)  which  Is 
frightening  to  me.  (uninteUlglble)  rather 
than  (uninteUlglble). 
R.  Right. 

P.  The  Interesting  thing  is — did  Bob  tell 
you — are  you  prepared  to  say  that  he  says 
and  not  Mitchell.  That's  a  hard  damn  thing, 
that  he.  Magruder,  says  they  will  Indict  him. 
Isnt  that  what  you  told  me.  Bob?  Bob. 
didn't  you  tell  me  that? 

H.  No.  He  said  everybody  Is  going  to  fall 
on  this.  Re  wasn't  meaning  Indictments.  He 
was  meaning  going  to  talk. 
P.  Oh. 

H.  Himself.  LaRue.  everybody  Is  going  to 
drop  but  John.  Re  didn't  mean  that  Mitchell 
was  going  to  be  mdlcted. 
E.  That's  correct. 

H.  He  meant  that  MltcheU  was  the  only 
one  who  was  going  to  continue  to  hard- 
line, because  everybody  else  had  given  up. 
And  that  Is  why  he  has  given  up.  His  point 
Is  that  his  keeping  quiet  now  or  lying  now 
serves  no  purpose  because  aU  It  Is  going  to 
do  Is  get  him  on  a  perjury  count  as  weU  as 
everything  else.  If  he  can  clean  up  anything 
he  can  live  with  himself  better.  He  faced  tb« 
)   fact  that  he  has  had  It. 


P.  Uh.  uh.  So  that  means  LaRue,  O'Brien. 
Is  that  right? 

H.  Depends  on  how  far  they  go. 
E.  That's  right. 

H.  ^eb  doesn't  know — I  don't  think — much 
about  that. 

P.  Its  under  cover.  They'll  push  him.  I 
think  he  can  put  up  a  pretty  good  fight  on 
the  thing,  don't  you?  ^^ 

H.  I  would  think  so. 

P.  If  they  Indict  him.  It  Is  going  to  be  a 
damn  hard  case  to  prove.  You've  got  to  prove 
motive  there,  don't  you,  John? 

E.  Yes.  Dean  argues  that  In  a  conspiracy 
such  as  they  are  trying  to  build  they  may  not 
have  to  prove  the  same  kinr^  oi  i ''uintelllpl- 
ble)  of  some  of  the  participants  but  only 
that  they  were  in  it.  I  would  have  to  read 
the  cases.  1  Just  don't  know  what  the  law 
Is. 

P.  Of  course,  you've  got  there  the  de'end- 
aiit-.  They're  the  same  way,  too. 
H.  That's  right. 

P.  In  fact,  the  key  wltne'3s  there  Is  Hunt. 
E.  Well  there  are  the  defendants  and  the 
defendants'  lawyer.  Bltman. 

P.  Hunt  and  Bltman.  Hunt  Is  to  testify 
tomorrow. 

E.  My  gness  Is  that  a  fellow  live  Bltman 
has  probably  negotiated  Immunity  for  him- 
self,  and   has — 

H.  Dean  strongly  feels  they  wouldn't  give 
It  to  him. 

P.  Thev  would. 
H.  Will  not— 

E.  He  Is  going  to  tell  them  about  a  lot  of 
conversations  he  had  with  a  lot  of  people. 
P.  Bltman  Is? 
E.  Yeah. 

P.  Do  we  know  that? 

E.  I  don't  know  that  but  I  know,  for  to- 
stance,  that  Bltman  had  a  conversation  with 
Colson  that  was  a  Watergate  conversation. 
And  I  know  what  Colson  says  ubout  It — 
that  he  was  brilliant  and  adroit,  avoided 
any — 

H.  And  he  says  Hitman's  recollection  of  It 
would  be  exactly  the  same  as  Colson'?— his 
recollection  of  the  specific  conversation — but 
he  says  Bltman  may  draw  conclusions  from 
It. 

P.  This  Is  the  clemency  conversation?  Ard 
his  conclusion  would  be  that  he  felt  the 
President  had  offered  clemency? 

H.  No.  His  coniluslon  he.  Colson.  wHl  have 
Hunt  out  by  Christmas.  He  says  you  know 
what  kind  of  pull  1  ha-  e  at  t>e  WTilte  Hoi'se. 
I  wlU  be  able  to  work  that.  That's  what  he 
would  have  thought.  That  by  saying — 
P.  How  does  Colson  handle  that? 
E.  He  says  he  has  a  paper  or  a  memo  or 
something  that  says  exactly  what  he  said. 
P.  Just  a  minute. 

H.  He  wrote  a  memorandum  of  the  con- 
versation  Immediately   after   the   conversa- 
tion. That's  aU  it  Is — his  side  of  the  story. 
P.  You  don't  think  this  would  lead  to  an 
Indictment  of  Colson,  do  you? 

E.  I  don't  know.  Dean  thinks  everybody 
In  the  place  Is  going  to  get  Indicted. 

H.  They're  all  doing  the  same  thing.  Look. 
Dean  said  Just  looking  at  the  worst  possible 
side  of  the  coin  that  you  could  make  a  list 
of  everybody  who  In  some  way  is  technlcaUy 
Indictable  In  the  cover-up  operation.  And 
that  list  Includes.  In  addition  to  Mitchell, 
Haldeman.  Ehrllchman,  Colson.  Dean — 
P.  Because  they  all  discussed  It? 
H.  Strachan.  kalmbach.  Kalmbach's  go- 
between,  Kalmbach's  source,  LaRue,  Mar- 
dlan.  O'Brien.  Parkinson,  Bltman,  Hunt  and 
you  know  just  to  keep  wandering  through 
the  impossibles,  maybe  for  everybody  on  that 
list  to  take  a  guilty  plea  and  get  Immedi- 
ate— what  do  you  call  it — 
E.  Clemency. 

H.  Clemency.  That  shows  you  the  some- 
what Incredible  way  of  some  of  John  Dean's 
analytical  thinking. 
E.  No  way. 


P.  It's  a  shame.  There  covild  be  clemency 
In  this  case  and  at  the  prop)er  time  having  in 
mind  the  extraordinary  sentences  of  Magru- 
der. etc.  etc..  but  you  know  damn  weU  It  Is 
ridiculous  to  talk  about  clemency.  They  all 
knew  that.  Colson  knew  that.  I  mean  when 
you  talked  to  Colson  and  he  talked  to  me. 

E.  The  Magruder  thing  is  4  o'clock  and  It 
l3  still  on. 

H.  I  think  I  have  to  go  con'rm  It. 

E.  Alright.  Now  the  question  Is  whether 
I  ought  to  get  hold  of  Klelndienst  for.  say  5 
o'clock,  and  get  this  thing  all  wrapped  up. 

P.  Have  you  determined  It  should  be  Kleln- 
dienst rather  than  Silbert? 

E.  Yeah.  Dean's  right  about  that,  I  am  sure. 

P.  Ho.v  do  you  know? 

E.  I  asked  him  for  his  advice  on  this.  He 
said  Silbert  would  ask  you  to  wait  a  minute 
and  he  would  step  out  of  the  room  and  he 
would  come  back  to  get  you  and  walk  you 
right  Into  the  Grand  Jury. 

P.  Oh. 

E.  And  you  see.  he  doesn't  dare  handle  a 
communication  like  that  personaUy  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  later  criticism.  He  says  the 
better  cut  would  be  to  go  to  Klelndienst  who 
will  probably  step  aside  and  refer  you  to 
D-an.  Dean  would  in  turn  say  to  Henry 
Petersen  they  have  done  this  little  Investi- 
gation over  at  the  White  House.  They  have 
c-jllected  a  bunch  of  hearsay.  There  doesn't 
seem  to  be  much  new  but  they've  got  it  there 
if  anybody  wants  it.  Petersen  would  in  turn 
inform  Silbert  who  would  say,  "I've  got  more 
than  I  can  handle  here  now.  We'll  wait  and 
Interview  that  guy  later." 

P.  The  purpose  In  doing  this  U  what? 

E.  The  purpose  of  doing  It  is — 

P.  The  White  House  has  conducted  an  in- 
vestigation and  has  turned  it  over  to  the 
Grand  Jury. 

E.  Turned  it  over  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

P.  Before  the  Ind.ctments. 

E.  Right. 

P.  How  much  are  you  going  to  put  out? 

E.  I  think  I  would  let  them  drag  it  out  of 
me  in  a  way.  I  don't  know.  I  just  really 
haven't  thought  that  part  through. 

P.  Because  U  they  say  why  did  the  White 
House  wait  for  Justice  Department  to  do  ;U1 
this — 

E.  Did  the  White  House  know  Is  probably 
the  way  this  would  in  turn  come. 

P.  Yes.  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

E.  We  had  been  at  work  on  this  for  some 
tlm?.  President  first  ordered  it. 

P.  Independent  investigation. 

E.  Needed  It  known. 

P.  I  had  ordered  an  Independent  Investiga- 
tion at  the  time  McCord  had  something  to 
sav.  Right. 

E.  Alright. 

P.  At  that  time  you  conducted  an  Investi- 
gation. 

E.  And  that  a — at  the  time  '-  was  ready  to 
report  to  you  my  tentative  conclusions,  and 
they  were  no  more  than  that,  you  felt  that 
they  were  sufflclehtly  serious — well,  you  felt 
that  one  overrldincr  aspect  of  th"  report  was 
that  some  peop!-  evidently  were  hanging 
back  feeling  that  they  were  somehow  doing 
the  President  a  favor.  That  the  President  had 
me  peronally  transmit  to  them  his  views 
that  this  ought  to  be  a  complete  open  thing: 
that  may  or  m&y  not  have  played  some  part 
In— 

P.  Jeb  Magruder's  subsequent  disclosures 
to  the  Grj.nd  Jury? 

E.  In  any  event,  rather  than  for  us  Flmyily 
to  hold  the  information  in  tl.o  White  House, 
we  turned  it  over  to  the  Justice  Department 
for  whatever  disposition  they  wanted  to  make 
of  It. 

P.  If  Mitchell  is  indicted  here,  you  think 
he  is  going  to '  e  convicted? 

E.  YecOi.  I  think  so.  I  c*n*t  guarantee  It. 
but  I  would  be  amazed  once  Magruder  goes 
In  there. 
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p.  Well,  that's  only  one  man. 
K.  WeU,  that  Is  plenty. 
P.  Is  It? 
E.  Oh,  yes,  sip. 
P.  What  about  the  law? 
E.  WeU,  with  all  the  otiier  stuff  they've  got, 
they — 
P.  All  the  other  stuff  they've  got? 
E.  They  have  a  way  of  corroborating — 
P.  All  right.  So  let's  go  down  the  road.  If 
Mitchell  ia  Indicted,  when  do  you  think  this 
Is  going  to  ha{^>en?  With  Magruder  going  in 
today.  It  could  come  sooner. 

E.  Could  be.  Could  be,  although  Dean  feels 
It  will  not  be  before  May  15th  at  the  earliest 
and  now  with  the  glut  of  people  coming  In, 
it  may  be  even  later  than  that. 
P.  Because  they  want  to  make  a  show. 
E.  They  wUl  want  to  do  It  all  at  once. 
Stewart,  Tes,  sir? 
P.  I  will  have  some  consonune. 
E.  I  might  have  Dick  and  Jeb  come  over 
M  5  o'clock. 
P.  Teah. 

E.  And  tell  them  what  we  have  done,  tell 
them  that  I  will  reduce  the  report  to  type- 
writing, which  It  is  not  now. 

H.   He   could   probably   be   over   sooner   if 
you  wanted  him.  He  is  at  his  lawyer's  office. 
E.    Why   dont   we  do   It   as   soon   as   we 
can?  > 

H.  3:30? 

E.  No  sense  of  sitting  around  here.  Make  It 
3:30.  It  looks  like  we  always  have  a  drum  on 
the  lawn  when  these  things  are  going  on.  We 
bad  a  band  out  there  when  Hickel  came  in. 
H.  cm,  really?  Would  you  check  Jeb  and  see 
If  they — why  not  have  it  held  here? 
E.  Yes,  sir. 

P.  What  is  the  situation  then  with  Mitch- 
ell? Undoubtedly,  he  will  have  a  change  ot 
▼enue? 

H.  If  he  could  come  at  3:30  it  might  be 
even  better.  Here. 

E.  WeU,  I  think  be  would  have  maybe  a 
better  chance  of  getting  a  Judge  In  a  dif- 
ferent venue — concerning  the  witnesses — 
than  he  would  certainly  here  in  Washington 
who  would  feel  the  poUtlcal  heat  of  letting 
the  Senate  go  on.  I  don't  know  how  to  cal- 
culate that.  That's— It's  a  good  question.  I 
mean,  you  would  have  to  have  It  m  a  place 
like  Missoula,  Montana. 
P.  It  is  a  national  story. 
H.  Place  like  Pascagoula,  Mississippi  might 
even  be  better. 

E.  Yeah,  that  would  be  better.  Miami 
would  be  a  pleasant  place  for  it. 

P.  With  you  here,  you  men  and  Dean, 
without  buUdlng  stars — wfeU,  we  have  a 
pretty  big  bag. 

H.  Right.  (Unintelligible)  his  opmion  Is 
that  they  wlU  not  reach  him.  He  does  not 
think  he  Is  a  target  and  he  doesn't  think 
he  wUl  be.  He  thinks  he  might  be  but  he 
doesnt  think  he  wUl  and  If  he's  not,  that 
means  they  are  Just  going  to  be  targeting  on 
the  White  House. 

E.  WeU,  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that. 
H.  That's  right.  He  said  they  may  be  after 
bigger  targets. 

B.  Yeah.  The  same  names  are  kind  of  peal- 
ing off,  like  yoxu^  truly. 

H.  Yep.  I  think  he  ia  trying  to  get  atten- 
tion with  that,  John. 
E.  He  does  believe  me. 
P.  I  don't  think  though — aa  a  matter  of 
fact  I  can't  see  that.  John  Dean  has  said 
that  we  all  have  to  keep  our  thinking  in  per- 
spective, but  the  potential  relationship 
Magruder  had  with  John  is  nothing  com- 
pared to  Dean's.  He  sat  In  on  the  damn 
meetings. 

H.  That's  right.  As  however  even  at  a  some 
what  higher  level — if  he  can  establish  him- 
self in  a  slmUar  role  as  that  of  Gordon  Stra- 
chan— and  say  that  he  was  merely  a  mes- 
senger, a  conduit,  an  agent. 

E.  Boy,  MltcheU  sure  doesn't  agree  with 
that.  I  asaume  MltcheU  wUl  never  testify. 
That  would  be  my  assumption. 

H.  WeU    one    thing    that    you    know    «• 


haven't  talked  about,  but  I  am  sure  you  have 
thought  through  and  I  have  talked  to  him 
and  told  him  I  was  reporting  to  the  Presi- 
dent, is  that  <fae  outcome  of  the  Magruder 
thing  Is  that^here  wiU  never  be  any  pub- 
lished MagruWr  testimony. 

E.  That's  right. 

H.  So  the  question  of  what  Magruder's  tes- 
timony amounts  to  is  only — 

E.  That's  not  right.  Bob.  He  wUl  be  in- 
dicted and  he  wiU  plead  guuty  and  be  sen- 
tenced. 

H.  That's  right. 

E.  Then  he  is  avaUable  to  the  Committee 
or  to  the  Court  as  a  witness  in  somebody 
else's  case.  I 

P.  Oh,  he  is?  I 

E.  He  wlU  be  brought  In  his  prison  denhns 
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and  be  put  in 


change  Into  a  business  sul 
the  stand.  ■ 
P.  Oh.      1 
H.  ReallyV 
E.  Sure. 

H.  Why  doesn't  he  take  the  Fifth  on  addi- 
tional possible  self-incrimination? 
E.  He's  already  been  doing  it. 
H.  (Unintelligible)  must  go  on  anyway. 
This  stuff  wasn't  hanging  on  any  of  those 
things  anyway  and  we  Just  have  to  face  that 
fact  that  whatever  the  story  is  It  is  going 
to  be  out  anyway. 

E.  They   will   have   the   entire   story   out, 
plus   probably   two  other  stories   that   two 
other  guys  make  up. 
H.  That's  right. 

E.  And  that  anything  and.  everything  that 
is  said  will  be  beUeved. 

H.  And  at   least  some  of  which  wlU   be 
enormously  damaging  to  us. 
E.  There  would  no  way — 

H.  Not  provable,  but  damaging 

E.  No  way  to  deny  it. 

P.  It  is  terrible  when  they  get  such  a  big 
bag. 
H.  Yep. 

P.  What  does  all  this  mean  with  regard  to 
'*»« — our  posture  here.  Would  you  say  lets 
take  the  gaff? 

H.  No,  or  do  you  deny  it? 
P.   And   cooperating   with   the   committee 
and  so  forth.   You  are  now  looking  at  an- 
other month  of  it. 

H.  I  dont  think  we  should  take  that 
chance.  See  If  we  can— a  month  or  more. 

P.  I  don't  want  to.  I  don't  want  to.  Bob 
you  see  the  point.  I  don't  want  to  cooperate 
with  the  committee  unless  I  could  get  a 
resolution  of  the  entire  RepubUcan  Caucus 
In  the  Senate. 

We  can't  do  that.  (Unintelligible)  based  on 
the  (unintelligible)  situation.  Do  you  not 
agree? 

H.  Well,  I  don't  know,  but  I  think  what 
happened  there^— 

E.  Look,  what  should  I  say  to  Ervln  and 
Baker  on  Monday?  / 

P.  That's  exactly  why  I  am  raising  tlHs 
point.  T 

E.  One  thing,  it's  a  live  actors'  show.  I 
think  Magruder  and  Mitchell  and  others— 
H.  If  they  show  up  at  the  Senate — 
E.  WUl  not  be  witnesses  at  the  Ervln  hear- 
ings. 

P.  They  wlU  not?  You  Just  told  me  a  mo- 
ment ago  that  they  could  be  witnesses  at  the 
trial. 

E.  WeU,  they  can  but  the  point  la  that- 
after  the  trial  and  their  sentencing 

P.  Yeah.  Of  MltcheU. 

E.  They  could  be  subpoenaed. 

P.  Yeah. 

E.  And  they  would  be  delivered  up  to  the 
committee. 

P.  But  by  that  you  mean  untU  Mitchell 
is  tried'They  can't  be. 

E.  That's  right.  UnOl  they  stand  trial,  weU, 
it  would  prejudice  their  rights. 

P.  Not  only  they— but  he's  already  given- 
pled  guilty. 

E.  Ah.  WeU  then  Magruder  couft  be  »  wit- 
ness after  he's  been  sentenced.  If  be  wanted 
to  be  and — 


P.  Wanted  to  be? 

E.  Here's  the  tricky  point.  Whether  or  not 
Ervln  can  grant  Immunity  to  someone  who 
has  been  sentenced  and  is  serving  a  sentence 
is  something  that  I  don't  know,  whether  that 
woiUd  make  any  difference  or  not.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  a  Judge  can,  but  I  don't  know 
whether  the  Senate  can.  I  think  Ervin's  best 
bet  is  to  suspend  as  soon  as  these  Indictments 
are  announced.  If  he  were  smart  that's  what 
he'd  do.  and  then  Just  let  this  thing  (unintel- 
ligible) and  then  come  around  afterwards 
and  punch  up  the  places  that  they  missed 
Just  go  around  the  battlefield  and  get  the 
croix  de  guerre. 

P.  Well  after  they  get  through,  this— this 
kind  of  indictment — there  Isn't  going  to  be 
that  much  gas  in  the  Ervln  Committee.  I 
mean,  they'U  go  ahead,  but  I  mean  they'll 
say,  weU  now.  what  the  hell.  Still  Segrettl— 
too  small.  (Unintelligible.) 
E.  Just  take  the  leavings. 
P.  What? 

E.  He  gets  the  leavings.  That's  all. 
H.  They'll  delve  into  it  because  their  whole 
pitch  is  that  this  Isn't  the  Watergate.  It's 
the  use,  the  misuse,  of  money  and  all  that 
sort  of  stuff.  They're  going  to  run  that  money 
(unintelligible)  down.  Where  did  It  come 
from? 
E.  Yeah. 

H.  Where  did  it  go? 
E.  Mitchell  said,  incidentally— 
P.   (UninteUlglble)  mUlion  dollars? 
H.  Well.  yeah. 

E.  Mitchell  said  that  we  shoiUd  take  great 
care  to  establish  that  three  fifty  came  from 
the  pre-'72  campaign  money. 
H.  Right. 

E.  I  asked,  "Any  questions  in  your  mind 
about  that?"  And  he  said,  "No.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  that  is  where  it  came  from,"  but 
he  said,  "Maury  Stans  and  Herb  Kalmbach 
spent  a  week  together  trying  to  tie  all  thefe 
various  funds  down  as  the  source  and  that's 
,  a  big  loose  end." 

P.  WeU,  .you    better— let's    get    that    one. 
Well,   there*»  no  question  about  that,   was 
there.  Bob? 
«.  Not  in  my  mind. 

B.  Well,  but  you  see,  Maury  and  Herb — 
a  Was  that,  there  was — well  (unintelligi- 
ble )Vthe  question  was  how  much  of  It  would 
we  set  aside.   (Unintelligible)   to  three  fifty. 
E.  Maury — 

P.  (Unintelligible)  over  here?  Maury? 
H.  No.  Ctordon  Strachan  vrent  over  there 
and  got  it.  Well,  either  Sloan  brought  it  over 
here  or  Strachan  went  over  there.  I'm  not 
sure  which.  Strachan  took  delivery  from 
Sloan. 

P.    (Unintelligible)    this    was    before    the 
campaign  started.  In  other  words? 
H.  April  sixth. 
P.  April  sixth? 

E.  lUjat  may  make  a  problem. 
P.  After  the  date  of — 
H.  The  day  before  the  seventh. 
P.   (Unintelligible)    It   was   April   seventh 
But  it  was   (unintelligible)    before. 

E.  Yeah,  It  was  cash  that  had  been — John 
(unintelligible)  but  John  implied  that  they 
had  bigger  problems  and  that  they  had  to 
use  this  money  to  make  up  shortages  some- 
place else  or  something.  I  don't  know.  He 
didn't  get  into  all  this,  but  he  said — 
H.  They  never  told  me  that. 
E.  They  had  problems  with  making  their 
accountings  all  come  out  even — Kalmbach 
and  Stans. 

H.  Kalmbach  assured  me  all  the  time  that 
the  cash  from  seventy  was  Intact,  except  fop 
some  that  we  knew  had  been  used.  But  what 
was  intact  was — there  was  supposedly  about 
two  million.  What  was  intact  was  about  a 
million  six  and  the  qiiestion — there  was  way 
more  than  three  fifty  in  other  words.  Many 
times  that.  And  the  question  was  how  much 
of  that  million  six — and  they  convteced  me 
that  you  don't  want  a  million  six — or  it  could 
have  been  restored  to  two  million  (unlntel- 
*■  Uglble)    but  you  don't  want  that  becauM 
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under  the  new  laws  and  everything  there  Is 
no  way  that  you  could  find  to  spend  It. 
There  Isn't  that  much  stuff  you  can  spend 
on  that  wouldn't  be  traceable.  And  so  some- 
how a  figure  of  three  fifty  was  negotiated  as 
being  a  reasonable  figure  that  might  be,  you 
know,  would  cover  what  might  come  up  that 
wouldn't  be  impossible  and  woiUdn't  put 
exactly  a  hole  m  the  campaign.  So  it  was 
(unintelligible).  That  was  money  that  was 
not  really — 

P.  Dldn  t  belong  to  the  Committee? 

H.  Belonged  to  the  Committee.  What  hap- 
pened really  is  that  it  did.  We  made  a  con- 
tribution to  the  Committee. 

E.  Yeah.  That's  what  It  was. 

H.  The  I'rlends  of  Nixon  in  seventy. 

P.  Yeah. 

H.  Made  a  mUlion  three  contribution  to 
the  Committee  and  kept  three  fifty  of  what 
It  had  of  its  carryover  funds. 

E.  That's  the  way  to  argue  that. 

H.  That's  the  way  it  was. 

P.  I  wonder  if  you'll  (unintelligible) 
then — (uninteUlgible)    I  think.  Bob. 

H.  I  can't  reach  Magruder.  There's  no  an- 
swer (unintelligible)  over  something.  If  he 
arrives  here  they'll  let  us  know. 

P.  We  better  get  the  other  things  out'  of 
the  way.  I  think  we're  going  to  be — I  don't 
want  to  be  hammered — (unintelligible)  I 
don't  want  to — I  don't  (hnlntelUglble) 
they'll  hammer  the  hell  out  of  us  anyway, 
but  I  don't  (unintelligible)  that's  a — that's 
Just  a  (unintelligible)  all  here.  We'll  take— 
we'll  take  a  hell  of  a  beating  (uninteUiglble) 
In  the  next  thirty  days,  a  lot  of  heat,  we'll 
take  with  regard  to  why  we  aren't  appearing, 
why  we  aren't  going  to  appear  before  the 
Committee.  Now,  how  do  we  answer  that? 
Do  we  answer  that  by  saying  the  Commit- 
tee won't  agree  to  our — to  the  proper  ground 
rules?  Is  that  correct? 

E.  We  say  we  don't  want  to  turn  It  into  a 
circus.  We  want  our  testimony  received  in  a 
Judicious  and  prohibitive  way.  We  are  wUUng 
to  have  our  people  go,  but  only  under  the 
right  circumstances. 

P.  Well. 

H.  You  get  It  by  the  Kissinger  thing — we 
are  releasing  the  record  of  your  negotiations 
down  channel. 

P.  Yeah. 

H.  Simply  say  that  this  is  what  we  offer. 

P.  Yeah. 

H.  We  stand  ready  to  meet  this  offer  when- 
ever the  enemy  is  willing  to  talk. 

E.  Seriously. 

P.  The  question  would  then  arise. 

H.  Tell  'em  we'll  resume  the  bombing. 

E.  I  think  it  will  probably  not  in  the  light 
of  the  heat  from  the  Grand  Jury  and  so  on. 

H.  I  stUl  think  you  can.  Maybe  it  can't  be 
done,  but  there  ought  to  be  a  way  to  turn 
the  Orand  Jury  thing  strongly  oxir  way, 
which  is  that  this  proves  the  rlghtness  of 
the  President's  approach  of  full  cooperation 
with  the  proper  process  of  Justice  which  la 
brlngmg  people,  even  at  the  very  highest 
level,  to  account. 

P.  You   (unintelligible)    cooperation. 

E.  Yeah.  I  think  we  should  do  that. 

H.  And  cooperating  on  the  (uninteUigl- 
ble).  And   the   value  of  that. 

P.  (Unintelligible)  first  man  out  on  It 
should  not  be  favored.  You  imderstand  the 
Importance  of  that  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 
Then  I've  got  to  (uninteUiglble)  and  get 
(unintelligible).  Trying  to  think  of  how  to 
use  you  effectively  In  this  too,  John,  (s  a— 

E.  I  have  to  be — I  have  to  be  unwilling 
to  tell  the  press  what  I  discovered  becauae  of 
the  rlghU  of  Individuals. 

P.  Yeah. 

E.  Unless  we  want  to  get  MltcheU  and 
Magruder  off.  I  could  sure  aa  heU  give  them 
an  iron  clad  defenas. 

P.  Ob.  Ob.  I  meant  (unlnteUlgtbl*). 

B.  Just  don't  defend  'em  hubT 


P.  The  time  the  Orand  Jury  has  Indicted. 

E.  I  could  prejudice  their  rights  In  such  a 
way  that  they  could — wiU  never  get  a  fair 
trial. 

P.  I  guess  you're  right.  You  can't  do  It. 
See,  Bob,  very  little  you  can  do  (unintelligi- 
ble) Orand  Jury. 

E.  Well,  how  about  a — 

H.  What's  wrong  with  prejudicing  their 
rights? 

.  E.  WeU,  I  don't  know.  How  about  if  I  were 
to  do  this? 

H.  Get  your  indictment,  but  you  don't  get 
aiiybody  in  Jail. 

E.  I  could  say  that  I  made  a  report.  I 
could  say  that  I  made  a  deal.  I  could  say  that 
you  Instructed  me  to  do  certain  things.  One 
of  the  things  you  mstructed  me  to  do  was 
talk  to  Magruder.  Another  thing  you  In- 
structed me  to  do  was  to  talk  to  the  Attorney 
General.  And  I  did  all  those  things. 

P.  And  you  did,  but  not  Mitchell. 

E.  And  then  I  woxUdn't  mention  who  else. 
I  could  say  I  talked  to  other  people. 

P.  "Did  you  talk  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
EhrUchman?" 

E.  I  am  not  going  to  get  Into  jany  other 
names  of  any  pec^le. 

H.  Then  why  get  into  Magruder? 

P.  'C  use  he  s  testifying.  That's  the  only 
difference.  I  don't  know.  You  always  come 
up  with  what  not  to  do  to  those  people. 

E.  (UulntelUgible)   right. 

P.  Does  (unintelligible)  know  Bob.  Aren't 
we  really  sort  of  in  a  position  where  it  would 
be  better  to  know  whose  (unintelligible)  m 
that  damn  Grand  Jury.  At  least,  pull  the 
(unlatelllglble)  on  something  there.  I  reailly 
think  you  do.  And,  they're  (unintelligible) 
happy.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  hell  of  a  lot  of 
the  issue  about  do  something  involves  our 
inabUUy  to  (unintelligible)  back  that  we're 
wUllng  to  cooperate.  That  we're  wUUng  to 
waive  executive  privUege  and  keeping  our 
people  sUent.  Now  that's  what  I'm  really  try- 
ing to   (UninteUiglble). 

E.  We  wUl  get— 

H.  I've  always  heard  that  that's  the  right — 
that's  the  point — that  kind  of  argument. 

P.  Is  that  (unintelligible). 

H.  (UnmtelUgible)   one  day  pl\u  story. 

P.  Yeah. 

H.  The  price  for  which  Is  weeks  of — 

P.  Disaster. 

H.  Disaster. 

E.  But  the  thing  that's  wrong  with  that 
is  that  while  it's  a  one  day  plus  story.  It's 
also  the  Ulumlnatlon  of  ninety  days  of  nega- 
tive stories. 

P.  Before  you  ever  get  there.  That's  the 
point. 

H.  And  it's  setting  up  ninety  days  of  other 
negative,  more  negative  stories. 

E.  Well,  maybe.  Maybe.  That's  a  very  good 
question. 

P.  The  question  Is  how  much  more  nega- 
tive Is  there? 

E.  You  could  have — 

P.  Then  have  the  Senators  go  out  and 
characterize  it  and  all  that. 

E.  You  could  have  peace  with  honor  If  we 
could  get  them  to  agree,  as  I  believe  they 
wUl,  that  executive  privUege  Is  reserved  at 
the  time  of  questioning. 

H.  They've  pretty  much  stipulated  that, 
haven't  they? 

E.  That's  right. 

P.  What  do  you  mean  reserved? 

E.  I  mean — 

P.  Negotiated? 

E.  No. 

H.  You  (unintelligible)  regarding  the  In- 
dividual question — 

E.  Right. 

H.  Evaluate  privilege  as  to  appearance. 

E.  Right. 

H.  But  you  also  (uninteUiglble)  the  merits 
of  each  individual  question  as  to  wbetbw 
it  relates  to  privilege  or  not  and  ask  yon 
question  by  question.  !t  will  b*  by  your 


representative  (unintelligible).  And  Connal- 
ly's  happy  dream  that  I  gd  up  there  charg- 
ing away  at  the  Senate  doesn't  work. 

P.  I  think  Henry  has  a  good  point  here  too 
and  the  thought  about  it  Is,  he  doesn't  want 
to  go  out  and  be  the  first  witness  and  If 
there  is  an  overrule  (uninteUiglble)  I  think 
makes  sense.  Although,  let  me  say  I  do  think 
that  we  still  ought  to  consider — are  we  stUl 
considering  the  possibUlty  of  getting  out  the 
Segrettl  story? 

E.  Yes. 

P.  No  way  we  could  do  It? 

E.  I  think  getting  out  the  Haldeman  story 
would  be  more  useful  In  the  light  of  Ma- 
gruder and  others  going  down  to  testify. 

P.  In  other  words  you'd  get  thaf  out  before 
they  testify? 

E.  If  possible. 

E.  Well,  (unintelligible)  yeah. 

H.  The  best  (unintelligible)  story  you'd 
get  out  would  be  a  White  House  story. 

P.  That's  right. 

E.  About  how  we've  been  working  at — 

H.  Which  meets  Henry's  objections.  Well. 
it's  the  Haldeman  story,  but  you  add  to 
it — the  whole  thing.  It's  the — 

a  You  say  (unintelligible)  I  have  Investi- 
gated. (Unintelligible)  up  the  whole. 

P.  What — what  I,  basically — Is  having  an 
Ehrlichman  report.  We've  got  some  of  the 
Dean  report.  That  would  be  simply  we  have 
an  EhrUchman  report  that  he  makes  and 
here  is  the  situation  with  regard  to  the 
White  House  involvement.  I  haven't  gone 
into  the  Committee  thing. 

E.  Now  the  current  (unintelligible)  the 
current  (unintelligible)  on  White  House  In- 
volvement prlmarUy  are  Haldeman's  (unln- 
telll^ble) . 

P.  That's  right. 

E.  Well,  I  didn't  go  Into  White  House  in- 
volvement. I  assumed  that — 

P.  No.  I  (uninteUiglble). 

E.  That  what  you  needed  to  know  from 
me,  and  this  would  be  what  I  woiUd  say, 
"What  the  President  needed  to  know  was 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  charges  that  were 
leaking  out  with  regard  to — Committee  for 
the  Re-election  personnel  and  any  connec- 
tions to  the  White  House  that  might  exist. 
That  was  the  area  of  Inquiry  rather  than 
whether  anybody  In  the  White  House  was 
involved." 

P.  (Unintelligible)  trying  to  get  you  out 
there  in  a  way  that  you  didn't  have  to  go 
into  all  that  stuff,  you  see. 

E.  I  know.  I  understand.  I  understand. 

P.  The  fact  that  you  are  going  to  go  before 
the  Indictments. 

E.  Well.  I'd  do  it  before  the  indictments 
and  say,  look,  we  have  great  confidence  in 
the  Grand  Jury  process. 

P.  That's  right. 

E.  And  I  don't  want  to  do  anything  that 
is  going  to  In  any  way  impair  that  process. 

P.  That's  right.  A  number  of  people  have 
been  called  before  that  Grand  Jury,  and  I'm 
not  going  to — 

E.  The— 

H.  Say  everything  I  have  found  has  been 
turned  over  to  the  Justice  Department. 

E.  Check. 

H.  Relating  to  that. 

P.  Everything  that  the  Grand  Jtiry  Is  con- 
sidering. 

E.  And  I  doubt  seriously  that  I  discovered 
anything  new.  What  I  probably  did  was  sim- 
ply bring  into  the  White  House  for  the  first 
time  a  body  of  information  that  otherwise 
was  available.  Other  Investigators  undoubt- 
edly could  do  the  same  thing  that  I  did 
and  maybe  a  lot  better.  But  we  had  had  no 
occasion,  previously,  to  bring  aU  that  in- 
formation before  us.  I  talked  to  Kleindienst, 
so  I  got  what  the  Justice  Department  had. 
I  got  stuff  from  aU  over  and  we  brought  it 
m  and  we  tried  to  assemble  It  In  a  way 
that  It  was  meaningful  tat  ths  President 
and —  « 
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's  easy  enough  (untetelllgl- 


H.  Did  you  review  the  FBI  flies? 
E.  No. 

H.  Why  not?  That's  the  original  source 
you  said  was  the  most  extensive  Investiga- 
tion tn  hlatory.  Why  the  heU  didn't  you  look 
at  It?  ^' 

E.  I  didn't  look'at~t^^^cause  I  didn't  need 
to  look  at  It.  I  gcre  a  su: 
P.  Dean  (uninteUlglble)  thfr^ummary. 
E.  No,  and  the  Justice  Department — 
P.  Teah.  go  ahjlead. 
E.  And — 
P.  I  think  thi 
ble). 

H.  I  do  too. 

E.  I  didn't,  I  dlWit  try  and  duplicateVhe 
work  or  the  U.S.  AJttorney.  What  I  tried  to^ 
was  simply  determine  for  the  President^ 
use — and  for  tne  President's  use  only — ' 
whether  or  not!  there  was  substance  to 
charges  that  we  #ere  hearing,  and  whether  or 
not  there  was  White  House  involvement  with 
relation  to  those  charges.  And  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  White  House  ought  to  be 
doing  anything  about  its  own  personnel  or 
about  others  that  It  was  not  doing.  We  were 
not  trying  to  determine  what  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney should  do  or  the  Grand  Jury  should  do 
or  the  Justice  Department  should  do.  At  the 
same  time  it  would  be  (unintelligible)  for  us 
to  withhold  anything  from  the  Justice  De- 
partment in  the  thought  that  some  of  this 
information  might  not  have  been  previously 
available  to  them.  So  I  am  not  going  to  go 
Into  It.  I  am  not  going  to  teU  you  what  I 
found. 

P.  W*U,  but  here's  the  Haldeman  storv  (un- 
inteUlglble). 

E.  But — no,  I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  spe- 
cifically what  I  found  because  obviously  the 
-urpose  of  my  work  was  slmplv.lor  the  Presl- 
^t   to   form   Judgnli'ente-,«ith)e   basis   for 
"     President  to  form  Judgments — with  re- 
1   to   White   House   personnel   and   other 
pmment    personnel.    And    to    determine 
whither  or  not  the  White  House  was  actually 
'-/any  way   impeding   the   progress   of   the 
p^secutorial  effort  by  anything  that  we  were 
-dvertenUy  doing.  And.  so  that— that's  not 
y«T    fancy    and    I'd    want    to    think    that 
'through. 

P.  So  (unintelligible)  what  I'm  trvlng  to 
get  Is  how  yon  get  his  story  out  That's  what 
I'm  (unintelligible). 

E.  Oh.  I  see.  I  think  you  Just  put  that  out — 
Just  flat  put  that  out.  And  do  it— hang  it  on 
the  peg  of  the  Ervln  CMnnUttee.  setting  a 
date  for  their  first  day  of  hearings. 
P.  You  mean  you'd  ask  for  an  early  date? 
E.  No.  They  will,  they  wUl  Wednesday,  they 
wlU  Wedoeaday. 
P.  Bight. 

E.  Their  hearing  schedule. 
P.  And  then  Haldeman  will  make  his  stated 
ment — 

E.  Haldeman  makes  his  statement  and  says, 
well  I  have  been  sitting  here  waiting  for  a 
(diance  to  be  heard.  It's  obvious  now  that  It's 
going  to  be  umpty-ump  days  before 

P.  We  think  the  dates  (unintelligible). 

E.  WeU,  first  of  May  is  the  earliest 

H.  When  they  start. 

E.  Yeah. 

H.  And  they — then  when?  they  hear  McCord 
and  (unintelligible)  witnesses  before  that 

E.  Yeah. 

H.  Before  us. 

B.  So  he  could  say  It  now  looks  like  It  wUl 
be  several  months  before  I  would  get  a  chance 
to  be  beard  before  the  Ervln  Committee  at 
best,  so  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  at 
this  time  going  into  a  number  of  charges 
that  have  been — 

P.  TTiat  have  been  bandied  about 

E.  Rigtit. 

P.  Then  you — the  way  I  would  handle  that. 
I  would  say.  "iTow  let's  take  the  Segrettl 
matter"— no— 'Tlrst.  let's  take  Watergate." 
You  say,  "1  had  no  knowledge — "( unintelligi- 
ble). "Let's  take  the  Segrettl  thing.  Now,  ban 
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•re  the  facU." — Then  I  would  point  out — 
(unintelligible)  point  out  (unintelligible)  in- 
crimination? 
■r  H.  No. 

;  E.  Well,  we  don't  know  that. 
H.  Huh? 

P.  (Unintelligible)  OK.  Jolin.  (Unintelligi- 
ble) with  Segrettl? 

H.    Well,   he   was   clearly    (unintelligible) 
which  Is  totally  (unintelligible)  that  Segret- 
tl— Segretti's  instructions  were  that  he  was 
to  do  nothing  Ulegal.  And,  well  then,  answer 
the  question  how  could  you  launch  a  guy 
out — 
P.  Yeah. 
■  H.  And  (unintelligible) 
P.  Yeah. 

H.  (UninteUlglble)   that's  one  of  the  rea- 
sons that  they — 
P.  Now,  well  yeah. 

.  (Unintelligible.) 
P\Now — here's   my    (unintelligible)    then, 
and  ttere  arc  charges  of  money — cash. 

H.  r\have  a  whole  list  of  the  general 
charges.X 

P.  Well\the  point  Is  on  the  money,  now 
I'd  (uninteK^ibie).  I  would  say,  "(Unln- 
teUigible)  mon^^yes,  there  was  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thS^sand  dollars  left  over  from 
the  campaign  In  13TO.  It  was  delivered  to  the 
White  House. 

H.  You  see  that  tie*  to  the  same  fund  that 
Kalmbach — see    you    Wt    a    question,    how 
covild  I  authorize  the  ^xpendltive  of  money 
to  Segrettl? 
P.  Yeah. 

H.  Well,    I've   already   established    in    the 
Segrettl    thing    that    Kalmbach    had    these 
funds  left  over  for  the  campaign  and  that's 
what  I  would  assume  he  would  use 
P.  Right.  Right. 
H.  He  was  to  cut — 

P.  He  decided  that  these  fvmds  were  made 
available  for  private  polling  and  so  forth  and 
so  on.  'They  were  used  only  for — twenty- 
eight  thousand  dollars  was  used  for — twenty- 
two  thousand  dollars  for  advertising  and  the 
balance  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
was  returned. 

H.  They  are  going  to  get  very  excited  about 
that  advertising  when,  as  soon  as  they  find 
that  out,  they  are  going  to  track  that  down. 
And  that,  we  have  (unintelligible). 
P.  Vietnam? 

H.  It  was  "TeU  It  to  Hanoi." 
P.  Hjaph. 

H.  It  was  a  "Tell  it  to  Hanoi"  ad  counter- 
ing Vietnam  anti-Vietnam  veterans. 
P.   (UninteUlglble). 
H.  Wasn't  (unintelligible). 
That's  good. 

It  went  to  Baroody  which  was  the — 
BUI  or  another  Baroody? 
No.  Sam  or  Charlie. 
Sam.  , 

Edgar    or    somebody.    One    of    the 


P. 

H. 
E. 
H. 
E. 


H.  Or 
others. 

P.  "Tell  it  to  Hanoi"  ads  (uninteUlglble). 

H.  Whatever  it  was,  it  wasnt — I  was  scared 
to  death  it  might  be  something. 

P.  Yeah. 

H.  A  Colson  ad  but  it  wasn't.  At  least 
that's  according  to  (unintelligible). 

E.  Mitchell  kept  lobbing  out  lltUe  tidbits 
about  Colson's  operatlbn. 

p.  Hmmm. 

E.  About  sending  rioters  up  to  the  Capitol 
steps  and  other  things  that  he  kn«w  about. 

P.  Well,  that  was  separate  from  aU  of 
Mitchell's  stuff,  though,  wasn't  it?  What 
Colson  did? 

E.  WeU,  he  was  saying  it's  really  too  bad 
that  aU  this  Is  coming  out  because  there's 
so  much  sordid  stuff  that  wlU  be  (unintel- 
ligible)  to  the  White  House. 

P.  But  sending  rioters  to  the  Capitol  steps. 
What  do  you  mean? 

H.  Tlkey  weren't  rioters,  for  heaven's  sake. 

P.  WeU,  they  named  demonstrators.  Why 
do  you  tcU  me? 

X.  No,  t*4  tt  to  Jtohn  UUcbaU. 


H.  I  don't  think  anybody  (unlnt.'iU^ljlj) 
Colson    can    (uniatelligible)     rl:tcrp. 

P.  The  point  is — that  Is  the  (unintelUgible) 
my  thought  with  B^b.  though,  is  not  t-  mikj 
the  counterctxarge  in  his — In'tb:  (uninfl- 
liglble). 

E.  That's  rloht. 

P.  I  think  he  should  save  that  for  the 
Committee.  Now  do  ycu  agree  with  that, 
Bcb? 

H.  I  don't  know.  It's  weak.  It's  weak  if  I 
don't. 

P.  Yeah.  You've  got  to  s.*y — 

H.  I  think  I've  got  to  make  it  in-  I  don't 
mean  make  it — 

P.  Put  it  in  general  terms,  but  hold  the 
v.hiie  paper. 

H.  I  say — cite  seme  ex.unples — and  aiy. 
"All  these  were  done  by  the  others, "  but  I 
hold  o.i  on  the  tiling  that  I  have  requested 
the  Committee  to  look  into,  and  when  I'm  up 
tliere  I  can  say  it's  a  nu.tter  of  fact,  you 
know   (unintelligible). 

P.  I  do  feel  tliat  we  should  get  this  ready 
and  really  bounce  it  and  I  think  that  s  the 
day  to  do  it  and  I'd  say  (unintelligible)  and 
I'd  say — 

H.  It's  ready.  Oh,  no,  it  isn't  ready  but  it's 
close.  But  It's  awful  long. 

P.  WUl  it  be  alright? 

H.  I'm  not  so  sure  that  (unintelligible). 

P.  Perfectly  alright.  Grand  Jury.  (Unintel- 
ligible) the  damn  (uninteUlglble)  down  to 
it.  And  if  it  says  if  the  Committee  doesn't, 
1  cannot  allow — I  cannot  allow — tlie  (un- 
inteUlglble). I  mean  the — "my  effectiveness 
as  an  Assistant  to  the  President  wUl  be 
seriously  damaged."  "Eroded  by  false  charges 
and  so  forth  and  consequently  I  am  making 
this  statement  niiv.  I  will  make  this  state- 
ment under  oath.  (UninteUlglble)  I  wUl 
make  this  statement  under  oath  and  answer 
questions  under  oath  when  the  Ervln  Com- 
mittee finally  gets  around  to  hearing  me. "' 
How's  that  sound  to  you,  John? 

E.  Sounds  pretty  good. 

P.  All  right.  Now  I  think— I  wUl  say— point 
out— (uninteUlglble)  It  Is  (uninteUlglble)  — 
"I  do  not  suggest  that — I  have  only  tried  to 
cover  in  this  statement  questions  of  charges 
to  date.  That's  what  I  have  said  and  it  has 
not  been — and  I  am  sure  that  others  will  be 
made."  And  (unintelUgible) 

H.  But  I  can't  possibly  anticipate  what 
they — 

P.  "I  cannot  antlcljpate  them.  I  do  not — I 
cannot  anticipate  them,  but  I'd  be  prepared 
to  answer  them."  He  won't  thereby  have 
answered  through  me  questions  why  (un- 
inteUlglble). 

P.  Now  the  only  question  that  you  have 
left  is,  I  suppose,  sort  of  the  peripheral  (un- 
intelUgible) Dean  rumbling  around  here  and 
asking  you  and  Haldeman  how  about  getting 
us  some  money  for  Watergate  defendants. 
Damn.  I  can't  believe  It.  I  cant  believe  they'd 
(unintelligible)  you  for  conspiracy  if  you 
were  asked  for  that.  Maybe  they  could. 

H.  I — technically,  I'm  stire  they  could. 
Practically,  It  Just  seems  awfully  remote,  but 
maybe  that's  wUhful  thinking. 

P.  Incidentally,  could  Strachan— I  think — 
be  very  helpful  for  him  to  say  what  that 
twenty-two  thousand  dollars  was  for  before 
the  Grand  Jury.  Why  not? 

B.  He  wUl  have  to.  I  can't  Imagine  that 
they  would — 

P.  Well,  they  haven't  asked  him  yet. 

E.  Yeah,  but  they  wUl.  Because — 

P.  Twenty-two  thousand  dollars  in  (unin- 
teUlglble). 

H.  That  makes  sense. 

P.  To  be  sure,  you  Just  tell  what  happened, 
you  mean?  Huh? 

H.  Yeah. 

P.  Teah.  let's  be  sure.  Wrtl.  you  eould  say 
(unintelUgible),  It  was  my  (uninteUlglble). 

E.  I  proteblr  better  get  op  azKl  g«t  set  up 
for  (unlnttiUglbl*). 
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H.  Let  me  ask  you  If  this — ^has  that  been — 
there  was  something  else  on  Oordon. 

P.  Gordon  (unintelligible). 

E.  I'm  supposed  to  ask  Oordon  whether  It 
was  delivered  In  pieces? 

H.  Oh,  yeah. 

P.  (Unintelligible)  forty  thousand  dollars 
to  (unintelligible)  why  did  he  deliver  it 
(unintelligible)  actuaUy  It  was — it  was  a 
large — that's  a  large  amount  of  money. 

E.  No,  they've  already  got  him  on  that. 

P.  Oh,  that  (uninteUlglble). 

E.  It  all  fit  in  a  suitcase  or  something  and 
(unintelligible)  of  support. 

H.  The  reason  they  were  in  pieces  because 
it  was  difficult  for  them  obviously  that 
(uninteUlglble)  to  receive  back  all  this  cash. 

P.  Yeah. 

H.  And  they  requested  that  it  not  be. 

P.  Requested  It  in  two  installments? 

H.  (Unintelligible)  part  of  it  at  the  time 
(unintelligible)  balance.  My  interest  was 
delivering  all  of  it  as  quickly  as  possible.  I 
don't  know  what  their  (unintelligible)   was. 

P.  At  the  suKgestlon  of  (unintelligible) 
Magruder  (unintelligible)  everything  you 
can.  -^ 

H.  He's  bringing  two  lawyers. 

P.  (UninteUlglble). 

H.  What,  we'll  do— the  point  here — if  you 
want  Jeb  .4n>li>^lllelble). 

P.  Well,  as  you  know  (unintelligible)  they 
want  Strachan  and  they  want  Dean.  Right? 

H.  (UninteUlglble). 

P.  Just  trying  to  get  the  facts  and  that's 
all  there  is  to  it.  ■ 

E.  I'll  get  back  to  you  when — 

P.  Be  sure  you  convey  my  warm  senti- 
ments. 

E.  Right. 

H.  I  tiklnk  I  ought  to  get  Strachan  squared 
away. 

P.  Sure.  *» 

H.  And  if  he  (unintelligible). 

P.  Well,  well  see  what  this  flnaUy  comes 
down  to  here  (unintelligible).  T  firmly 
think— frankly  I  should  say  I  don't  know, 
but  based  on  what  Ehrllchman  tells  me 
about  (unintelligible)  and  that  removes  him 
from  some  other  things  he  said.  That's  what 
makes  (unintelligible)  here.  (Unintelligible) 
is  the  Important  thing. 

H.  WeU  (unintelligible)  Dean.  I  can't  un- 
derstand because  It's  In  his  Interest,  as  weU  as 
everyone  else's,  to  see  the  motive  grow  with 
loyalty, 

P.  I  guess  we're  not  surprised  at  Mitchell, 
are  we? 

H.  No.  It's  partly  true. 

P.  Hmh. 

H.  What  he's  saying  is  partly  true.  I  don't 
think  he  did  put  It  together 

P.  He  shoiUdn't — he  shouldn't  throw  the 
burden  over  here,  Bob,  on  you.  Now.  frankly. 
Colson  I  understand,  Colson  certainly  put 
the  heat  on  over  there.  I  don't  think  John 
seriously  (uninteUlglble)  unless  you  put^ 
them  up  to  this  thing. 

H.  (Unintelligible)  I  didn't.  He  knows  I 
didn't.  No  question  of  that. 

P.  I  should  think  he  knows  It.  (Unintelli- 
gible) himself.  So  his  (unintelligible),  huh? 

H.  That's  what  he  says. 

P.  You  know  he'll  never — hell  never  (un- 
intelligible) .  What  do  you  think  about  that 
as  a  possible  thing — doee  a  trial  of  the  fomvr 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  bug 
him?  This  damn  case! 

H.  I  don't  know  whether  he  (uninteUlgl- 
ble) or  not. 

P.  Hell  have  to  take  the  stand  at  some 
points.  (Unintelligible)  all  this  has  happened 
now. 

H.  That's  exactly  the  point.  He's  got  no 
defense  witness  that  can  deny  it. 

P.  You  know  in  one  sense.  Bob,  It's  better 
to  (uninteUlglble)  a  couple  of  these  small 
tliingB  but  it's  much  better  to  hand  It  to  the 
Grand  Jury  McCord  may  move  on  the-theory 
that  MltcheU  wiu  be  sorry  and  the  otben 
too    (uninteUlglble)    the  damn   thing — and 
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the  Ervih-<:^mlttee  get  credit  in  the  Water- 
gate thing? 

H.  Yeah. 

P.  I  don't  know.  Am  I  seeing  something 
(unintelligible)  that  reiJIf  isn't  (unintelli- 
gible) or  am  I?  (^ 

H.  No.  no.  That  was  the  thing  I  was  try- 
ing to  get  at  this  morning.  That  what  that 
proves  is  the  President's,  In  my  view,  the 
President's  course  was  right.  The  President 
wasn't  covering  up.  The  President  was  co- 
operating with  the  proper  place  and  the 
proper  place  has  come  to  the  proper  result, 
which  Is  to  find  out  In  anforderly  manner 
without  tarring  IrmQcent  pe<tple,  to  flnd  out 
what's  going  on. 

Appendix  17.  Meeting:  The  President. 
Haldeman  and  Ehrllchman,  EOB  Office,  April 
14,  1973.  (6:16-6:46  pm) 

(Material  unrelated  to  Presidential  actions 
deleted.) 

E.  Well,  he  and  his  two  lawyers  who  are 
very  bright  young  guys  came  in.  So  I  said. 
"Evidently,  Judging  by  your  phone  call  earlier 
this  is  moot."  He  said,  "Yes  we  have  Just 
come  from  our  informal  conference  with  the 
U.S.  Attorney."  He  proceeded  then  to  volun- 
tarUy  give  me  his  whole  testimony. 

P.  (Unintelligible). 

H.  (UninteUlglble)  sticky  wickets,  but  no 
new  ones. 

E.  That's  right. 

P.  Yoiu-  definition  of  their  (unintelligible). 

H.  On  the  other  side  (uninteUlglble). 

P.  On  Dean,  he  told  him  to  He? 

E.  Oh,  no.  He's  been  a  participant,  an  ac- 
tive participant  in  this  thing  right  from  the 
very  beginning. 

H.  Talked  attout  the  case  In  the  most  co- 
herent way  we've  ever  had. 

E.  And  I  must  say —  " — ^^ 

H.  We  flnaUy  wiU  know  what'ltappened. 

E.  This  has  the — this  has  the  ring  of  truth 
about  it.  He  is  a  convincing  witness.  So.  you 
know.  But  at  the  same  time  it  has — 

H.  It  also  is  not  in  conflict  with  anything 
else  you've  got,  and  almost  totally  corrobo- 
rates everything  else  you've  got  except  you  get 
to  the  end  of  It  this  time 
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budget  for  this  quarter  miUion  doUar  pro- 
posal. It  was  in  writing.  A  copy  of  it  had  been 
furnished  to  Oordon  Strachan.  And  it  was 
very  speciflc  in  terms  of  the  kinds  of  equip- 
ment to  be  used. 

P.  It  was  furnished  to  Strachan? 

E.  Yes  sir.  There  was  no  follow-up  from 
Strachan.  That  U  he  Informed  Strachan  that 
he  was  going  to  go  ahead  with  the  so-caUed 
Llddy  proposal  and,  "I  read  his  non-response 
as  OK  from  hlgher-up.  I  am  not  able  to  say 
of  my  own  knowledge  that  there  was  any 
knowledge  of  anyone  hlgher-up."  In  point  of 
fact  the — (unintelligible)  was  insisting  upon 
was  information  on  Larry  O'Brien.  That  was 
the  thing  he  called  about  and  that  was  the 
thing  that  he  had  been  driving  at.  Around 
the  end  of  March,  Magruder  and  LaRue  went 
to  Key  Blscayne  where  John  Mitchell  was. 

P.  Magruder?  LaRue?  Right. 

E.  They  presented  to  MltcheU  Llddy's  final 
proposal.  Which  was  bugs  in  three  places — 
Watergate — 

P.  They  were  on  the  phone?  ' 

E.  They  were  in  person. 

P.  Magruder  and  Mitchell — and  LaRue. 
Presented  it  to  MltcheU? 

E.  Yes,  sir. 

P.  In  three  places,  huh? 

E.  It  Involved  bugging  three  places— ^Wi 
tergate,    McGovern    Headquarters    and    the 
Fontaine  Bleau. 

E.  In  the  conversation,  MltcheU  orally  ap- 
proved it.  Now  it  involved  other  things  be- 
sides taps,  and  he  was  not  speciflc.  He  said. 
"In  aU  honesty  this  was  a  kind  of  a  non- 
declslon.  Nobody  felt  comfortable  in  this 
thing  but  we  were  sort  of  bull-doz«d  into  it." 
was  the  way  he  put  It.  Ah — 

P.  By  Colson? 

E.  That's  the  inference.  (UninteUlglble) 
Llddy's  project.  I  said.  "Well  now.  clear,  up 
for  -ne  Just  how  weU  informed  was  Stra- 
chan?" He  said,  "I  Informed  him  oraUy  of  It. 
He  had  the  budget." 

P.  The  budget  he  prepared  himself — 

E.  Parts  started  to  come  out  of  that  thing 
were  Junk.  We  got  synopses  in  the  log.  He 
said,  "I  got  the  only  copy.  I,  Magruder,  got 
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E.  This  aU  starts  back  in  September  of  *  the  only  copy  of  that  synopsis 


seventy-one.  when  Dean,  Caulfield  and  Ma- 
gruder met  and  contrived  an  Intelligence  ef- 
fort caUed  Sandwedge.  Two  months  later. 
Dean  had  been  unable  to  find  the  right  peo- 
ple to  make  that  thing  vrork.  (Unintelligible) 
and  Dean  had  approved  of  Llddy.  And  later  in 
ah,  and  Dean,  Llddy  and  Magruder  met. 
Liddy,  after  having  some  contact  with  Dean, 
and  Magruder  Is  a  little  vague  on  this,  came 
forward  with  a  mUUon  dollar  proposal.  Ma- 
gruder says  that  Dean  says  that  a  mUUon 
dollars  was  the  right  figure.  And  that's  why 
he  picked  that  figure.  And  so  the  four  of  them 
met.  They  went  over  It  and  K^ltcheU  rejected 
It.  A  week  later,  Liddy  came  back  with  a 
budget  half  as  big,  the  half -mUlion -dollar 
budget.  And  that  was  also  rejected — 
-P.  By  Mitchell? 

E.  By  MltcheU.  Dean  went  on  and  said 
"These  kinds  of  things  shouldn't  even  be  run 
■  by  Mitchell.  He's  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  He  is  sitting  over  here  In  his 
parochial  office  and  he  shouldn't  even 
(unintelligible)" 

E.  Llddy  and  Magruder  then  went  off  to 
try  and  develop  a  satisfactory  project  pro- 
posal. A  quarter  million  doUar  level.  Ma-v  -' 
gruder  said  he  was  never  satisfied  with  it.  He    \i 


kept  sending  Llddy  back  to  the  drawing 
boards.  Finally,  Colson  called  with  Llddy  and 
Hunt  In  his  office — talked  vigorously.  Finally, 
although  he,  and  he  felt  Mitchell,  too.  were 
nervous  about  it  and  didn't  feel  comfortable 
about  it.  he  said.  "WeU  all  right.  I'U  start 
this  moving." 

P.  (UninteUlglble)  that  be  doesn't  say  that 
Colson  chewed  him  out?  Specifically  about 
this  proposal? 

E.  He  said.  Oordon  Llddy's  projects.  He 
did  not  say  wire  taps.  He  used  the  word 
"projects."  In  fact,  there  was  In  being  • 


P.  Mitchell  a  copy? 

E.  He  thought  they  were  all  Junk  too,  "fur- 
nish a  Junk  store".  The  one  copy,  that  Ma- 
gruder had,  had  pictures  of  the  kinds  of 
papers  that  you'd  flnd  around  in  csonpalgn 
headquarters.  He  sent  a  synopsis  of  the  pic- 
tures to  MltcheU.  He  thought  it  was  so  bad  he 
picked  up  the  phone  and  called  Llddy  and 
chewed  him  out.  He  caU  'em  "(expletive 
deleted)"  "I  told  Strachan  that  the  synopses 
were  here.  He  may  have  come  over  and  read 
them."  and  as  I  pressed  him  on  that  he  got 
less  and  less  sure  of  that.  He  says,  "I  told 
him  they  were  there." 

H.  Strachan  says,  "I  stopped  reading  the 
synopses,  and  they  were — we  had  'em  here." 

E.  Now  I've  got  to  skip  back  a'  ways  and 
then  I'll  come  back  to  Mitchell. 

H.  You  sure  he  made  that  claim  to 
Strachan? 

E.  I  think  March,  about  the  time  of  the 
meeting  down  in  Key  Blscayne,  Llddy  threat- 
ened Magruders  life.  He  said  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Stans'  operation. 

P.  Yeah. 

E.  LaRue  approached  Magruder  and  said, 

"We  need  that  operation.  You  ought'to  take 

im  back  with  us.  It's  dead  in  the  water 


without  him."  In  fact,  from  the  White  House 
to  the  headquarters,  he  says  he  told  the  VS. 
Attorney,  convinced  him  that  they  needed 
the  operation.  Back  to  the  quality  of  the 
work.  They — what  they  were  getting  was 
mostly  this  fellow  Oliver  phoning  bis  girl 
friends  aU  over  the  country  lining  up  as- 
signations. And  Flemming.  and  discussing 
their  young  leaders'  conference.  Llddy  was 
badly  embarrassed  by  the  chewing  out  he 
got.  He  met  in  a  meeting  with  him.  and  said 
to  John  MltcheU.  "Mr.  MltcheU  111  take  care 
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of  It."  That  was  all  that  was  said.  So  the  next 
break-Ln  was  entirely  on  Llddy's  own  notion. 
Magruder  says  neither  Mitchell  nor  Magruder 
knew  that  another  break-In  was  contem- 
plated. I  said.  "What — after  the  firing  of 
Llddy?"  Magrader  was  yery  nervous  about 
hUn.  He  phoned  John  Dean  and  asked  Dean 
to  talk  to  Uddy  and  try  and  settle  him  down 
because  he  was  acting  erratic.  I  asked,  "Who 
In  the  White  House  Is  Involved  In  this  whole 
thing?"  He  gave  me  the  names  I  gave  you: 

B.  Dick  Howard,  some  of  Colson's  people, 
and  a  lot  of  the  secretaries  in  the  EOB,  have 
various  information  about  a  lot  of  different 
projects,  they  had  pickets — all  kinds  of 
things  that  will  come  pouring  out  In  the 
process  of  this  whole  thing.  WeU  I  said.  "Back 
to  the  burglary,  who  else?"  He  said,  "No  one 
else."  He  said,  "The  U.S.  Attorney  is  hot  after 
Colson:  —  they  know  he  was  close  to  Hunt. 
The  only  thing  they  have  him  on  right  now 
le  the  phone  call  to  Magruder,"  so  far  as 
Jeb  knows.  But  his  attorney  then  chimed 
in,  and  said,  "1  think  the  VS.  Attorney  has 
a  good  deal  more  because  the  TJJB.  Attorney 
told  the  lawyer  that  Hunt  had  re-perJured 
himself  with  respect  to  Oolson."  —  when  he 
was  called  back  In  under  immunity  and  testi- 
fied as  to  the  break-in,  and  the  capture  of 
the  burglars,  and  the  coyer-up.  Mitchell, 
LaRue,  Mardlan  and  the  lawyers  basically  — 

P.  Plvis  Magruder. 

E.  Dean  devised  a  cover  story,  in  concert 
with  these  other  people,  and  enlisted  Bart 
Porter  who  went  to  the  Orand  Jury  and  per- 
jured himself  in  concert  with  the  cover  story. 
Dean  prepared  Magruder  and  others  for  the 
testimony  at  the  Orand  Jury,  croes-ezamln- 
Ing  and  getting  them  ready. 

E.  Likewise,  he  leaked  out  information 
from  the  Grand  Jury  to  the  people  at  the 
Committee  for  the  Re-election.  The  U.S.  At- 
torney knows  that  he  did  that.  It  Is  illegal 
to  do  so. 

P.  Did  he  say  where  he  got  it? 

E.  He  got  it  from  a  blgher-up.  Now,  I  as- 
Buooe  that's  Henry  Petersen,  but  I  don't 
know.  OK,  with  Magruder  and  Mitchell  in 
the  operation  of  their — this  cover  story  about 
these  meetings.  And  they  worked  out  a  deal 
where  they  had  cancelled  one  meeting  — 
the  million  doUar  meeting  —  and  the  second 
meeting  which  was  the  half-million  dollar 
meeting  —  they  told  the  Orand  Jury  the^ — 

P.  He's  testified  to  all  this? 

E.  Yes.  Ttiey  talked  about  election  laws. 
Teab,  he's  JiKt  told  the  VS.  Attorney  all  this. 
He  (unintelligible)  destroyed  his  diary,  but 
he  couldn't  do  that.  There's  a  million  and  a 
half  dollars  in  cash  that  was  distributed. 

P.  (expletive  deleted)  ! 

E.  LaBue  and  Stana  know  about  it.  There 
is  "the  famous  list"  of  where  that  money 
went.  I  don't  know.  I  am  going  to  have  to 
check  my  iK>tes  with  O'Brien.  O'Brien  may 
have  told  me  about  that.  He  may  have  given 
some  idea  of  where  that  went.  The  three 
fifty  Is  a  part  of  that.  Mitchell  says  to  Ma- 
gruder, "Don't  talk." 

P.  Discouraged  blm.  Wh{^  about  Halde- 
man? 

E.  Haldeman's  very  much  a  target  of  the 
UJS.  Attorney.  So  far  they  Indicated  th&t  he 
was  Implicated  only  by  association  with  other 
people — meaning  Strachan  presumably.  And 
the  attorney  gave  me  bis  private  evaluation, 
that  It  was  a  little  puffing  on  th«^art  of  the 
U.S.  Attorney.  He  did  not  thlak>that  they 
bad  anything.  Relsner  and  Po*ku  Moore — 
Powell  Moore  Is  somebody  on  Tlmmons'  staff 
who  was  at  the  Committee  and  who  accom- 
panied Llddy  on  what  are  called  "The  Satur- 
day events."  The  Saturday  events  are  the 
events  that  took  place  the  day  after  the 
break-In  Llddy  went  out  to  find  Klelndienst 
at  Bwnlng  Tree  and  told  him  to  get  them 
out  of  j*U  on  oftters  froto  Jotm  Mitchell. 
And  LaRue,  o(  course.  aiMt  M»rdlan,  lariely 
on  obstruction.  They  are  developing  many 
counts  of  obstruction  of  justice.  One  of  the 
attorneys  then,  in  winding  up.  I  told — I  gave 
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Jeb  your  good  wishes  and  felicitations  and  so 
on  and  one  of  the  attorneys  said  "WeU,  you 
know,  in  all  this  there  is  not  a  scintilla  of 
evidence  that  the  President  was  In  any  way 
aware  of  any  of  these  transactions."  And  he 
said,  "Well  I  didn't  say  that  for  any  purpose 
except  just  to  express  to  you  an  Impression 
I  have  about  the  way  this  thing's  going. "  He 
said.  "Literally  tens  of  doaens  of  people  down 
there  crying  to  be  beard  by  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney. And  he  said.  "This  thing  is  rapidly  deter- 
iorating." But  he  said.  "In  aU  of  this  I  don't 
see  any  evidence  of  the  involvement  of  the 
President."  So  that  was  that  and  I  thanked 
them  and  sent  them  on  their  way.  Now  I 
have  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  sitting  at  home  waiting  to  go  to  this 
dinner  pary  and  I  have  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General  out  of  town.  But  as  Bob  points  out, 
there  Isn't  anything  In  my  report  that  isn't 
pretty  wen  covered  and  expanded  on  In  what 
we  Just  got  from  Magruder.  But  I  think  what 
I  can  do  is  call  the  Attorney  General,  tell 
him  what  I  was  going  to  tell  him,  tell  him 
that  Magruder  has  just  disclosed  to  me  what 
he  has  shown  to  the  U.S.  Attorney  and  that 
I  really  dont  have  anything  to  add,  but  that 
I  did  want  him  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  of 
the  work  that  was  done,  and  what  I  have 
done  today.  And,  ah — 

H.  Meetings  which  you  had  with  Mitchell 
and  Magruder. 
E.  Yeah. 

H.  Purpose  of  your  meetings  was  to  make 
the  point  to  them  that  they  should  not  go 
on — on  the  misguided  assumption  that  that 
was  for  the  Presidency,  which  is  what  Mitch- 
ell Is  saying. 

E.  Right.  This  says  that  the  meetings  in 
Key  Biscayne  existed  long  after — 

P.  What  is,  what  about  Strachan?  Strachan 
says  you  did  not  know  about  this. 
HrCan  I  give  Strachan  a  report  on  this? 
P.  Sure.  What  Is  your  view  about  his  per- 
jury? 

E.  I  dont  know. 

H.  He's  going  to  the  Grand  Jury  Monday 
morning.  That's  why  It's  better  that  he  be 
given  this  Information  so  he  doesn't  per- 
jure himself. 

P.  Right.  ' 

H.  I  don't  think  he's  testified  on  any  of 
this  so  I  don't  think  he  has  any  perjury  prob- 
lem. What  he  has  to  do  is  prove  the  defense 
that— 
P.  Meets  these  points. 
H.  Meets  these  points  and — 
P.  Oood. 

H.  And  he  could — he  can  k^ep  himself  as 
an.  office  boy,  which  Is  what  he  was.  An  office 
boy.  If  he  Ued  about  a  thing — he  ptersuaded 
Gordon  to  keep  Llddy  on — Jeb  to  keep  Llddy 
on — I  would  think  he  would  arg^e  back 
that — "Jeb  said  to  me,  "well,  what  should 
we  do?'  and  I  said,  1  think  you  better  keep 
him  on — he's  getting  good  stuff.' "  Don't 
you  think  so? 

E.  I  think  Gordon  knows  how  to  deal  with 
that  If  you  give  it  to  him. 

H.  Now,  I  went  back  to  Gordon  today  on 
this     (unintelligible)     and    he    said.    "Ab- 
solutely, there  was  no  other  money."  That 
the  only  deal  was  for  a  fella  to  handle  that 
according  to  what  Howard  told  him — that's 
who  they  sent  the  money  over  to. 
P.  For  (unintelligible) . 
E.   WeU,   we   got   Magruder,   now.   In   this 
ptckle.  He's  still  on  the  government  payroll 
in  the  Commerce  Department. 
P.  In  Commerce? 

E.  I  think  It  Is  Commerce.  I  thought  he 
was. 

H.  Now,  this  has  been  his  second  time 
around.  Let  me  tell  you  what  my  concerns 
are.  When  he  got  down  to  It.  he  told  the 
truth.  And  when  he  Is  talking  about  us,  at 
least,  he  Is  bringing  us  Into  it.  He  win.  for 
Instance,  he  will  want  to  elaborate  on  the 
Saudwedge  and  say  I  was  Involved  In  It.  Now, 
to  the  extent  that  I  listened  to  a  presenta- 
tloo.  I  was.  But  I.  at  the  time  said.  "This  is 


something  I  dont  want  to  be  Involved  in. 
Something  that  should  not  be  handled  In 
here.  Don't  come  to  me  any  more  with  It," 
and  they  didn't.  And  then  he  wUl  say  I  was 
Involved  in  the  meetings.  That  he  came  to  me 
after  that  second  meeting  and  said,  "They 
came  up  with,  ah,  plans,  with  a  preposterous 
plan."  I  told  him  that,  "It  cant  be  done." 
They  shouldn't  even  be  talking  about  it  In 
the  Attorney  General's  of&ce.  I  said,  "John, 
get  out  of  It.  You  stay  out  of  this,  too."  And 
he  did.  He  said  he  would  stay  out  of  It  from 
then  on,  and  I  suspect  he  did.  TheyU  tie  me 
in  that  way — by  Indirection  In  a  sense  but, 
the  problem,  he'U.  I  think.  Is  people  with 
him.  Maybe  that  sounds  like  "everyone  go 
down  with  the  ship"  but,  ah,  when  It  comes 
to  this  cover  up  business — 

P.  Expending  on,  ah? 

H.  Yes,  he  has  a  feeling — the  three  fifty. 
I  am  not  uncomfortable  with  that,  but  Dean, 
Dean  Xa. 

P.  What  do  you  do  about  Dean?  In  other 
words.  John — 

E.  The  U.S.  Attorney's  got  to — 

P.  But  Dean  has  been — 

E.  I  think  this  aU  has  broken  since.  I  think 
they  were  probably  playing  their  cards  closer.     Jl 

P.  And,  now — Magruder  testifies.  ^' 

E.  I  think  that's  their  analysis. 

P.  Yeah. 

Bs^I  think  they  are  after  Colson.  you.  me 
and  by  me,  I  say  to  the  highest  level  prov- 
able— objective. 

P.  Let  me  say  that  this  tends  to — ah — with 
the  Ervln  Committee  overhanging — 

H.  One,  with  these  each  day,  occurred  for 
months. 

E.  Well,  looking  at  the  time.  I  should  call 
Klelndienst  to  be  sure  I  catch  him  before 
he  gets  out. 

P.  Why  don't  you  call  him? 

E.  If  I  can  find  him. 

P.  All  right. 

E.  That's  the  only  thing  I'm  thinking 
about — Is  that,  with  the  thing  on — 

P.  I  see. 

E.  If  It  turns  out  I  call  him  (unintel- 
ligible) 

P.  I  don't  see  how  McCord  can  be  put  on 
now  without  prejudicing  the  cases  of  the 
defendants. 

E.  That's  right. 

P.  I  mean — I  would  try  to  go  to  Ervln  and 
tell  him  not  to  do  it. 

E.  Ah,  Jeb's  attorneys  felt  that  they  would 
do  so,  and  they  say  that  there  are  cases  that 
would  require  it. 

P.  What  about  negotiations  with  Ervln  on 
Monday? 

H.  I  have  a  feeling  that  Ervln  would  be  de- 
lighted. This  would  give  him  a  chance  to 
prove  bis  case  better.  "You  win  have  more 
than  you  have  here." 

P.  Yeah. 

E.  He  would  be  delighted  to.  He's  going  to 
think  it  solves  aU  this  stuff. 

H.  rm  not  sure  it  does  this.  At  least  It 
should  get  them  to  the  ribbon.  

P.  Yeah. 

E.  (Telephone  call)  HI,  General.  How  are 
you? 

E.  How  was  the  golf? 

E.  First  half  good? 

E.  I  want  to  bring  you  up  to  day  on  what 
I  have  been  doing.  For  about  the  last  three 
weeks — well,  since  I  saw  you,  before  I  saw 
you  out  m  San  Clemente — the  President 
has  had  me  trying  to  gather  together,  as  you 
know,  a  certain  amount  of  law  and  facts  to 
be  In  a  position  to  kind  of  substitute  for 
Dean,  and  to  advise  him  on  the  White  House 
Involvement,  but  even  broader  involvement. 
In  this  whole  transaction.  Yesterday,  I  gave 
him  my  simmiary  and.  admittedly,  it  was 
hearsay,  but  some  of  it  pretty  reliable.  And 
the  whole  thing  fit  together  pretty  weU  as, 
at  least,  a  working  hypothesis.  One  of  the 
things  that  I  told  him  was  that  I  had  en- 
countered people  who  appeared  to  be  reti- 
cent to  come  forward  because  they  somehow 


felt  that  the  Presidency  was  served  by  their 
not  coming  forward.  So  he  had  me  today,  in 
a  series  of  conversations  with  people,  to 
straighten  them  around  of  that  point.  The 
first  one  I  talked  to  was  your  predecessor. 
Then  I   talked   to  Magruder,   and — 

E.  Wen.  as  it  turns  out,  I  was  just  a  little 
late  in  talking  to  Magruder,  because  he  had 
Just  come  back  from  telling  everything  to 
the  U.S.  Attorney.  He  has  decided  to  come 
clean. 

E.  Yep.  He  had  his  Informal  conference 
minutes  before  he  came  In  to  see  me. 

E.  Dramatically  Inconsistent. 

E.  And  he  implicates  everybody  In  all  di- 
rections up  and  down  in  the  Committee  to 
Re-Elect. 

E.  Yep,  cold  turkey.  My  Instructions  after 
I  had  completed — well  I  might  say  I  also 
talked  to  a  couple  of  other  people  who  are 
around  here  just  to  pass  the  word  to  encour- 
age them  to  testify.  If  the  only  reason  they 
were  not  testifying  was  some  concern  about 
the  Presidency.  Also,  being  very  careful  to 
say  that  I  recognized  everybody  had  rights, 
and  that  It  didn't  mean  In  anyway  to  Indi- 
cate that  they  should  not  avail  themselves 
of  their  full  rights.  Now,  Magruder  then — 

E.  Yep. 

E.  Yep.  No  question. 

E.  More  than  just  a  participation  in  a 
conspiracy,  Dick. 

E.  Yes,  they  are  principals. 

E.  Well.  I  must  say  that  my  conversation 
with  him  was  reassuring  In  that  regard.  He 
Is  very  steadfast  In  his  protestations  of  In- 
nocence. 

E.  Well,  the  Magruder  case  Is  not  only 
testamentary  but  Is  circumstantial— Is  per- 
suasive to  me. 

E.  I  saw  Mitchell  first.  I  didn't  have  all  of 
this  Magruder  business.  Now,  here  I  am  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  and  the  des- 
ignated inquirer  of  a  body  of  Information. 
My  purpose  and  Intent  was  to  advise  you  of 
thU  when  I  got  finished  with  this  process 
and  tender  this  information  for  whatever 
purpose  it  would  serve,  recognizing  that  up 
'  until  just  a  few  minutes  ago  It  was  almost 
entirely  hearsay.  Magruder  has  just  unloaded 
on  me  the  substance  of  his  conversation 
with  the  U.S.  Attorney — Informal  conversa- 
tion. And  I  find  that  I  now  have  very  little 
to  add  to  what  Magruder  had  already  given 
the  U.S.  Attorney. 

E.  I  felt  that  I  should  go  forward  and  at 
least  advise  you  of  this  and  to — 

E.  Let  me  spoU  your  afternoon  complete- 
ly. wUl  you?  One  of  the  things  Magruder 
told  me  was — and  his  attorney  who  was  with 
him  corroborated — was  that  they  are  very 
concerned  about  Dean's  faculty  for  advising 
people  at  the  Committee  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Grand  Jury. 

E.  Well,  he  was  apparently  informing  Ma- 
gruder and  others  of  what  the  Grand  Jury 
was  saying  and  doing. 

E.  And  SUbert  or  someone  else  said  to  his 
attorney,  well,  we  know  the  source  of  Dean's 
Information  and  It  was  from  higher  up. 

E.  Well,  anyway,  there — 

E.  there's  that.  In  any  event,  I  remember 
what  you  told  me  before,  and  I  originally 
bad  thought  that  perhaps  something  would 
be  served  by  you  and  Sneed  coming  In  and 
the  three  of  us  visiting,  but  this  thing  has 
taken  the  Magruder  bounce,  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  now  that  you  ought  to  Ju<;t 
tell  Sneed  the  substance  of  this  conversa- 
tion. 

E.  That  Is  probably  just  as  well,  don't  you 
think? 

E.  Yep. 

E.  He  can  make  the  decisions  that  need  to 
be  made  from  here  on. 

E.  Well,  I  think  the  President's  feeling  Is 
that  Sneed  could  do  that. 

E.  Well.  I  think  he  Is  pretty  firm  on  that. 

E.  OK.  I  think  you  should  on  Monday. 

E.  Alright. 


y 


E.  I  understand. 


E.  OK.  You  give  it  some  thought  and  we 
win  too.  and  then  we  should  talk  on  Mon- 
day. — : 

E.  Uh.  huh. 

E.  Alright. 

E.  Rogers  passed  those  along  to  me. 

E.  Yeah.  A  list.  Ok,  my  boy.  I  just  w^anted 
you  to  have  a  nice  time  this  evening. 

E.  Don't  forget  my  tender  that  If  there  Is 
anyway  that  any  of  this  hearsay  of  mine 
that  I  have  collected  Is  In  anyway  useful,  I 
woi:ld  be  glad  to  make  It  available.  My  pres- 
ent thinking  la  that  It  could  add  very  little 
to  what  Magruder  Just  told  me. 

E.  Prejudicing  anybody's  rights. 

E.  That  Is  why  I  am  calling  you.  my  dear. 

E.  Well  you  are  my  favorite  law  enforce- 
ment officer. 

E.  Do  you  want  me  to  give  you  anything 
audltional  on  Monday? 

E.  What  do  you  mean?  Mitchell  and  Mag- 
ruder. 

E.  Well,  no  I  have  been  talking  to  people 
for  three  weeks.  I  have  talked  to  everybody 
but  the  milkman. 

E.  And  outside,  and  people's  lawyers,  and 
every  damn  thing. 

E.  Yes. 

E.  Alright. 

E.  The  President. 

E.  You  know  I  have  talked  to  him. 

E.  Well,  I  have  talked  to  them  and  in  some 
cases  they  know  I  have  talked  to  other 
people. 

E.  Well,  they  know  that  because  they  knew 
the  source  of  my  leads,  etc. 

E.  Dean.  LaRue.  Mardlan,  Porter. 

E.  No.  He  Is  largely  Implicated  on  the  ob- 
struction of  Justice. 

E.  Yeah. 

E.  Prom  stem  to  stem. 

E.  Yep. 

E.  He  Just  was  having  a  terrible  time  living 
with  It,  and  he  didn't  see  any  point  In  wait- 
ing any  longer.  His  attorneys  said  they  an- 
alyzed it  very  carefully,  and  see  no  advan- 
tage of  getting  It  In  and  out. 

E.  A  couple  of  very  bright  guys.  I  have  their 
names  over  there,  but  I  cant  tell  you  now^. 
Bernbauni  and  somebody  else.  Sears,  I  thinV 
Is  the  other  guy.  I  don't  have  the  names 
r|n;ht  now. 

E.  Pardon? 

E.  Sure. 

E.  Sure. 

E.  Alright,  let  me  know. 

E.  Thanks.  Pal.  I  will  see  you  there. 

E.  Oh  yeah.  I  am  going  to  go  and  see  Bern- 
stein and  what's  his  name,  get  their  awards. 

E.  Alright. 

P.  Let  me  ask  you,  John,  about  Colson. 
Everything  that  has  been  said,  despite  the 
fact  of  how  accuAtte — It  would  be  consistent 
with  Colson's  not  knowing  the  Watergiate  de- 
fendants? 

E.  Magruder  doesn't  lay  a  glove  on  him. 

P.  But  he  says  they're  hot  after  him.  Of 
course,  the  only  thing  TTjey  would  be  hot 
after  him  Is  on  the — ah — Hunt. 

E.  His  connection  with  Hunt.  Their  prem- 
ise apparently  is,  according  to  their  lawyers, 
that  everything  Hunt  knew,  Colson  knew. 

P.  But  Hunt — theri~Hunt  therefore  will — 
they'll  try  to  get  him  to  come  In  and  lay 
a  glove  on  Colson. 

H.  It  would  be  Colson's  role  (unintelligible) 

E.  Well,  Klelndienst  says — for  reasons — I 
have  to  be  very  careful  about  who  I  com- 
municate with,  for  the  next  little  whUe. 

P.  OK. 

E.  He  wants  me  to  meet  with  Henry  Peter- 
sen tomorrow.  I'm  possessed  of  information 
establishing  the  conamlsslon  of  a  crime.  And 
I've  got  to  be  darn  careful  about  who  I  talk 
to. 

P.  Sure.  Oh — ab — things  that  you've  found 
out. 

E.  Yeah. 

P.  Ah — as  to  who? 

B.  Re  says  Sneed  was  detached  from 
Watergate — was  In  a  perfect  position  to  act 


on   It,    but   he    wishes   we'd   get   a   special 

prosecutor, 

.    P.  (UnlnteUIglble). 

E.  He  wants  to  talk  about  It  Mondav  and 

P.  Do  you  stUl  think  that's  a  bad  Idea? 

E.  I  think  it  would  be  very  bad.^U  .,tKeEe 
■  people — prosecutor  ~^ 

P.  I  want  you  to  say  that  to  him  toi 

E.  I  sure  will. 

P.  I  have  Just  decided  against  it. 
you  co\jld  hear  me — Why  raise  thli 
considered  It.  Thought  It  through?  v^e 
doesn't  want  a  special  prosecutor  becau 
there's  no  question  with  the  people  you've 
got.  They're  doing  a  hell  of  a  Job  here.  As 
the  cases  will  point  out.  And  we  should 
throw  them  out,  we'll  throw  them  out  now. 
Let  them  continue — "  Correct? 

E.  Yeah.  I  agree.  Interesting,  the  Interest- 
ing fact — The  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  has  Just  had  Magruder  In  the 
office  and  can  sew  up  the  case. 

P.  Yeah. 

H.  (unintelligible). 

P.  Yeah.  John,  when  you  get  to  that, 
would  you  let  him  resign? 

E.  Well  I  don't  think— 

P.  I  don't  think  he  has  to. 

E.  I  think  he  may  want  to,  and  If  he  does 
want  to,  I  think  he  should. 

P.  If  he  does  want  to  you  could  put  Sneed 
In  the  Job? 

E.  As  acting  and  you  get  somebody  damn 
good. 

P.  You  wouldn't  keep  Sneed  in  the  job? 

E.  I  don't  think  he's,  he's — 

P.  You'd  rather  have  our  friend  over  at 
HUD? 

H.  Somebody  like  him — yeah. 

P.  Well,  we  need  somebody  that's  good. 

E.  You  should  have  a  spokesman. 

P.  Where? 

E.  Yeah. 

P.  El^rllchman  should  get  out  the  facts 
that  he  has  made  this  Investigation,  that 
we  weren't  drug  kicking  and  screaming  into 
this  thing.  I  don't  know. 

E.  I  may  have  a  legal  problem.  Ill  talk  to 
Dick  tomorrow. 

P.  Yeah — it  may  be  a  real  problem. 

E.  And  If  It's  not  a  legal  problem.  Ill  have 
a  question  Monday  for  Zlegler  on  what 
Mitchell  was  doing  at  the  White  House. 
"Just  say  he  was  here  talking  to  me." 

P.  "The  whole  matter  has  been  referred 
to  the  proper  authorities." 

E.  Yeah,  he'll  have  to. 

P.  And  he'll  say.  "Oh  that's  been  given  to 
the  proper  authorities."  That's  what  I  would 
think. 

H.  All  he  has  to  say  is — why  can  you  just 
say — 

E   Huh? 

H.  Unless  you  want  that  authority  to  sav 
you've  been  investigating. 

P.  That's  the  whole  point. 

E.  Gives  you  an  opportunity  to  say  vott've 
been  investigating.  V_^^ 

P.  With  regard  to  the  headings,  shouldn't 
we — and  at  least  put  this  oni  out?  First,  the 
hearings  when  they  efFtj>ually  cpme  are 
going  to  be  antl-cllmatlc  in  my  opinion. 

E.  Could  be  antl-cllmatlc.  The  networks 
might  Jvist  not  want  'em. 

P.  Because  of  the  fact  that  the  big  fish 
have  been  Indicted? 

H.  Can't  tell. 

P.  And  so  forth. 

E.  Or  you  may  have  Welcker  saying  "Whv 
haven't  these  guys  indicted  him?  And  you 
could  say — 

P.  1  think  I  have  reached  the  conclusion, 
Just  the  two  of  you — I  know  Zlegler  will  dis- 
agree with  the  conclusion,  but  It's  a  loser 
for  us  to  continue  trying  to  say  that — I  think 
you've  got  to  say,  "I  think  we  ought  to  go,  to 
go  on  that.  What  do  you  think  Bob?  Let's  be 
forthcoming  on  that  and  get  that  out  fairly 
soon.  I've  got  to  get  some  appearance  of  co- 
operation. Ypu  agree.  Bob,  or  not? 

H.I  do.     / 
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p.  Now  the  question  Is  what  do  you  do 
about  Dean.  That  may  be  moot.  For  that 
reason  I  would  say — I — 

H.  Does  Magruder  guess  that  Mr.  Dean's 
going  to  be  Indicted? 

E.  Magruder  does  not  link  Dean  with  the 
break-in  and  the  bugging. 

P.  No,  but  he  says  he  was  there — 
E.  I**B  In  the  inception.      ■    - 

P.  Yeah. 

E.  But  they  have  that  on  him. 

H.  But  he's  in  a  wholly  (unintelligible)  aU 
he  had  to  do — reject  this  plan — 

E.  Sir?  And  he  Is  not  a  participant  In  the 
Llddy.  Magruder  quarter-million — take  it  to 
Florida — plan.  He  is  no  link  at  all  to  the  plan 
that  was  carried  out. 

P.  All  right  then — so  they  get  him  for 
what?  They  get  him  for  the  aftermath,  the 
aftermath,  and  the  obstruction.  He  has  half 
a  chance.  Not  much.  Theyll  say  that  he 
believed  that  he  has  a  constructive  Immunity 
on  that. 

E.  But  he  doesn't  have  It  any  more. 

P.  No — (unintelligible)  This  would  tend  to 
bear  out  the  Colson  story  that — It  sounds 
like  the  story  that  he  gave  me. 

H.  (unintelligible)  But  C:k>lson's  interested, 
too.  (unlntelUglble)  tell  us  that  Magruder 
bad  nailed  him. 

P.  That's  right. 

E.  It's  established  that  what  he  told  me 
was  substantially  what  he  t61d  the  VS.  At- 
torney. 

P.  I  understand.  ^ 

H.  Anyhow  you  see  we  are  Interested  In 
giving  you  all  the  Information. 

P.  (inaudible) 

E.  I  doubt  It.  Completely  relaxed  in  this.  A 
smile  on  his  face.  He  wasn't  shaking.  He 
wasn't  going  to  fight  It. 

H.  Every  time  I've  seen  him — 

E.  He  just  said  "I  hope  this  isn't  going 
to  be  for  too  long." 

P.  It's  the  right  thing.  We  aU  have  to  do 
the  right  thing.  Damn  It!  We  Just  cannot 
have  this  kind  of  a  business;  John.  Just  can- 
not be. 

H.  According  to  Magruder — Magruder  said 
the  same  thing.  Of  course,  they  think  I'm 
Just  more  trapped — 

P.  I  think  Mitchell  is  beyond  belief  or  do 
you  think  (unintelligible) 

E.  Well,  that's  true.  What  it  basically 
comes  down  to,  of  course,  what,  sure  the 
circumstances — 

P.  But  LaRue? 

H.  If  LaRUe  tells  the  same  story  about — 

P.  and  Llddy.  Uddy,  Dean — 

H.  WeU,  Uddy  can't  Ulk  because  Llddy's 
Busceptible— 

B.  But  Mitchell  says  I  can  see  that  Uddy 
has  done  so  and  so  and  so  and  so.  And 
Uddy  says,  "Boy  that's  crazy,  look  here — " 
I  saw  him  on  this  day,  and  this  day,  and  this 
day — 

P.  How  about  Dean?  One  other  question. 
About  the  Haldeman  statement:  should  It 
be  made  now? 

E.  Can't  hurt  anything,  not  hurt  anything. 
It  would  have  to  be  iHtMtder  on  Strachan. 

P.  The  point  that  I  am  wondering,  you 
see,  I  don't  know.  What  does  he  say  of 
Haldeman? 

H.  Said  that  (unintelligible)  Strachan  did 
anything. 

E.  No.  ' 

P.  Did  participate? 

E.  I  'suspect  Strachan  Is  not  going  to  cor- 
roborate anything.  "My  relationship  With  the 
committee  was  to    (unintelligible) 

P.  Yep.  No  harm  In  putting  that  out.  What 
the  heU.  You've  got  to  get  it  out.  What  do 
you  think.  Bob? 

H.  I  don't  think  It  does,  but  I  am  some- 
what, you  know  puzzled  by  It,  In  my  own 
assurance  that  it's  a  good  idea.  It's  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Kissingers  and  Zleglers  that  It's  a 
disaster  for  me  to  be  out  front. 

E.  You're  not  about  to  be  out  front. 

P.  I — ^the  point  Is  Bob,  that,  you  have — 


H.  to  be  that  far  out  front  before  this 
hits.  And  then  this  hits.  It  puts  me  In  the 
league  with  It,  Is  what  they  would  argue. 

E.  The  story  of  the  new  found  freedom 
he's  made,  will  run  around  and  tell  every- 
one In  town.  He  Just  launched  Into  this,  you 
know,  I  didn't  ask  him — 

H.  You  can  understand  that.  A  guy  says — 
he's  been  constipated  for  eight  months  and 
all  of  a  sudden  was  able  to  take  a  crap  Is 
going  to  enjoy  it. 

P.  Why  don't  you  make  a  deal  on  Monday 
for  this.  That  because,  it'll  be  (unintelligi- 
ble) and  we'll  take  all  the  people,  any  mem- 
bers of  the  White  House  stafT,  with  any 
privilege,  any  executive  privilege  waived  re- 
served to  be  decided  In  executive  session. 
How  does  that  sound  to  you? 

E.  Well,  my  position  would  be  that  they 
don't  get  to  decide  the  question  of  execu- 
tive privilege.  We  decide  that. 

P.  Oh  you — you  would  say — (unintelli- 
gible) 

E.  We  say  we  are  going  to  send  our  people 
up  there  and  we  don't  care  If  you  have  tele- 
vision or  a  night  In  a  damn  circus  tent.  You 
can  send  them  up  there  and  every  question 
Is  subject  to  research  under  objection  for 
executive  privilege.  We  are  not  going  guilty. 

H.  What  do  you  do  with  my  knowledge  of 
hearsay — I  Just  throw  It  all  out  now? 

E.  No. 

P.  You  don't  do  It?  Well— 

E.  I  have  gone  into  that  In  great  detail 
with  ErvlB  and  he  agrees  with  the  concept 
that  we  are  conduits  to  the  President,  that 
anything  that  was  given  to  us  is  privileged. 

P.  He  agrees  with  you,  in  other  words. 

H.  If  anything  is  given  to  the  (unintellig- 
ible) . 

P.  I  would  say,  "We  will  give  you  Dean  in 
Executive  session."  How  does  that  stand  up? 
Or.  start  with  Dean. 

E.  I  did. 

P.  But  you  see,  you  get  In  a  poslUon  where 
you  can  say,  they  claim  precedent  because 
of  the  nature  of  the  situation — to  make  the 
substance  part  public. 

E.  I  must  say  that  I  think  part  of  the 
trouble  with  ovir  agreement — 

P.  Yes. 

H.  John  Dean  may  be  Into  this  where  they 
can't  call  htm  anyway. 

P.  That's  what  I'm  thinking  about. 

E.  Yeah. 

R  You  see  J'm,  I'm  Just  thinking  It 
through  on  this  one.  It  appeared  to  be  forth- 
coming and  that  I  wouldn't  let  the  Dean 
thing  be  a  fracas.  If  not  necessary.  I  Just 
think  that  that's  one  move  you  can  make 
now  at  the  present  time.  I  Just  go — I  think 
I'm  a  proponent  of  the  Idea  that  "buy  a  good 
headline  for  a  day"  and  Invite  Dean  back  for 
later  on.  But  we're  going  to  get  beat  on  the 
head  and  shoulders.  Let's  face  it.  We're 
going  to  get  It  imUl  the  Grand  Jury  Indicts 
and  then,  that  would  be  maybe  another 
three  weeks.  After  that,  when  they  do  Indict, 
then  they'll  say,  "Mr.  President,  what  the 
hell  are  you  going  to  hold  Dean  to  the  (un- 
lntelUglble) ?"  I  think  we've  got  to  do  that. 
I  just  feel  It's  one  of  those  things.  To  an- 
nounce It,  that  I  make  It  tomorrow  night. 
Would  you  do  that? 

H.  To  repudiate  that  today,  you  know,  that 
means  Tuesday. 

(Unintelligible). 

P.  Maybe  we  should,  t  think,  I  think  we've 
got  to  get  bouncing.  There's  another  thing 
I'm  thinking  of.  Bob.  I'm  thinking  of  the 
fact  that  this  is  here  now,  may  make  the 
hearings  a  hell  of  a  lot  less  Interesting  and 
also  a  lot — they  sure  as  hell  can't — 

P.  Sure. 

H.  I  hate  to  see  that  stuff  keep  getting  ob- 
structed by  Watergate.  That  Isn't  the  prob- 
lem. All  of  this  stuff  Is  going  to  make  Water- 
gate. This  makes  Watergate  look  a  lot  worse 
than  It  really  used  to  look. 

P.  Thla  does?  Oh,  I  say  It  does  because  It 
lnv<4ves  many  people.  And  In  that  way — 


H.  That's  ovir  problem.  Shouldn't  people 
leave  before  this  gets  out?  Is  that — Dick  was 
saying  before  it  was  going  to  be  made  by 
Dean,  but  now  it's  Magruder's  on  the  apple 
sauce.  "What,  can  they  sit  around — " 

P.  Well,  for  one  thing  they  want  to  get  all 
the  others;  If  you  want  to  get  all  the  ob- 
structions, you've  got  to  hear  all  these  peo- 
ple. 

E.  Not  all  of  them,  but  they  have  got  to, 
they  got  at>out  five  people — they  got  Hunt 
up. 

P.  Who,  who? 

E.  They  make  their  case  from  the  time 
that  they  vote  on  Indictments.  They  may  re- 
cess the  Grand  Jury  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 

P.  Well,  you  have  the — a  little  later  we've 
got  the  (unintelligible) .  Say  you're  not  going 
to  do  it  because  of  Dean. 

H.  If  the  situation's  going  to  get  worse, 
then  you  maybe  have  to  do  something.  If 
this  Is  as  bad  as  It's  going  to  get,  then,  if  this 
is  going  to  change  in  a  different  direction, 
maybe  you're  better  off  not  doing  anjrthlng. 
Of  course,  the  alternatives  are.  It's  going  to 
get  worse.  In  other  words.  If  you  think  you're 
going  to  swing,  there  is  an  actual  danger, 
then  the  Republican  House  will  meet  and 
pass  a  resolution  calling  on  the  President, 
and  probably  a  unanimous  resolution. 

P.  I  think  It's  very  close  to  that  right  now. 
I  think  this  would  trigger  It,  without  ques- 
tion. They  would  be  so  horrified  about  that — 

H.  Could  be.  He  says  It's  not  going  to  sat- 
isfy them.  He  says  this  pretty  much  estab- 
lishes the  Watergate  thing  and  then  you 
say  to  people  like  Goldwater.  the  people  that 
want  this  done  with  are  going  to — 
You've  got  to  look  at  the  other  possible 
boxes  to  say,  "Well,  thank  God,  It's  all  been 
cleared  up  now.  Let's  forget  all  this  other—" 
And  some  will  say,  "It's  now  clear  the  White 
House  wasn't  Involved,  and  thank  God  they 
weren't  And  It's  clear  the  President  wasn't 
Involved  and  thank  God  he  wasn't.  It's  a 
tragedy  that  that  great  man,  John  Mitchell, 
was." 

P.  And  that  so  many  people  at  the  Com- 
mittee were. 

H.  And  then,  everybody  will  dwell  on  that. 

P.  Except  that  you've  got  a  fair  chance 
that  Dean  will  go.  A  fair  chance  that  some- 
one will  break. 

E.  I  would  spotlight  It  as  the  umbilical 
cord  at  the  White  House  and  the  Committee 
and  the  question  wUl  be,  "What  Is  the  other 
end  of  those  umbilical  cords?" 

P.  Then,  you  don't  think — You  don't  think 
there's  much — Dean,  no.  Dean's  high  enough. 

H.  The  believable  mesa  of  It  Is  being  an- 
swered by  this.  "There  Is — somebody  higher 
than  Gordon  Llddy  had  to  have  agreed  to 
spend  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  to  bug 
the  Democratic  National  Committee." 

E.  Now  you've  got  that  somebody. 

P.  That's  Mitchell. 

H.  Now  that  you've  got  somebody  who  was. 
you're  got  a  believable  case  where  you  can 
now   say,    "Well,   so   there   was   some   other 
stuff  going  on  but  this  was  where  Uie  prob-  ' 
lem  was."  ^ 

P.  I  don't  know  what  the  stink — 

H.  Maybe  the  answer — 

P.  I'd  just  like  to  get  Segrettl  out  In  our 
formal— Don't  you  think  so?  . 

H  Yes,  you've  got  to  get  itput.  (Unintel- 
ligible) ^nI- 

P.  Haldeman.  Just  say  that  Haldeman  (un- 
intelligible) and  let's  see  ^hat  they  say. 
Huh? 

H.  If  It  says  Haldeman  commits  guilt. 

P.  I  know. 

H.  What  I  want  to  do— 

P.  Yeah. 

H.  The  Zlegler  or  Kissinger  view  Is  very 
strongly  that  that's  what  I  shouldn't  do.  I'm 
the  last  guy  to  decide  who  to— should  do  It. 

P.  .Yeah.  What  do  you  think,  John? 

H.  John  thinks  I  should. 

E.  I  think  we  should  come  out. 
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p.  You  come  out  like  I  do.  Several  of  the 
Republicans — 

E.  Now  as  I  say.  I  haven't  heard  Henry's — 

P.  No,  I've — several  other  Republicans  and 

the  like  will  come  out  after  that  and  say, 

"Haldeman  should  resign  because  of  his  In- 

Tolveiynt  In  the  Segrettl  matter." 

H.  Y^u  have  to  say  I  c<.o  have  to  resign  or 
you  defend  It. 

P.  All  right.  Defend  It. 
H.  Or  you  defend  It.  You  can't,  I  don't 
think  you  can  Ignore  It.  If  I've  doco  that 
you've  either  got  to — you've  got  to  make  tlie 
judgment  that  that  was  sumctent  to  cause 
me  to  resign  or  It  wasn't.  That's  the  first 
question  of  the  first  person.  (Unlntelli'lble) 
P.  You  think  that  Haldeman  ought  to  re- 
sign, you  mean? 

E.  Yeah.  Zlegler  can,  the  next  day.  "His 
connection  to  this  was  very  remote,  was  very 
benign."  And  he  helped  unwrap  it,  knowing 
that — stepped  forward — we  established  that 
a  crime  was  committed  by  Segrettl. 

P.  I  would  not  be  as  strong  for  your  tak- 
ing It  out.  except  for  his  having  said  "self- 
incrimination,"  the  fact  that  that  niade 
him— 

H.  You've  got  a  really — a  punchy  decision 
which  Is  whether  you  want  me  to  resign  or 
whether  you  don't.  That's  one  you've  got  to 
figure  out.  The  problem  with  that  Is  if  I  go 
on  the  basis  of  the  Segrettl  matter,  you've 
got  to  let  Dean  go  on  the  basis  of  bis  impli- 
cation, which  Is  far  worse. 
P.  Yeah. 

H.  Strachan's  already  out  of  the  White 
House  so  that's  no  problem.  If  he's  going  to 
ring  Ehrllchman  In,  you  are  going  to  have 
to  let  him  go. 

E.  He's  got  sort  of  a  hypothesis  In  that  he 
is  developing  In  our  conversation  that — 
that — referring  him  to  Kalmbach — which  Is 
actual.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  didn't  refer  him 
to  Kalmbach.  He  came  to  me  and  said,  "May 
I  go  to  Kalmbach."   (Unintelligible) 

P.  Go  to  Ka'.mbach  for  the  purpose  of 

E.  For  the  purpose  of  getting  Herb  to  raise 
some  morey.  For  the  purpose  of  paying  the 
defendants.  For  the  purpose  of  keeping  them 
"on  the  reservation." 

P.  Right.  With  that  they  cculd  try  to  tie 
you   and   Bob    In   a   conspiracy   to  obstruct 
Justice. 
E.  That's  his  theory. 
P.  It's  rather  questionable. 
B.  Well,  I'm  not  so  sure  that  makes  any  dif- 
ference at  this  point.  The  coloring  Is — the 
key  was  In  their  pocket. 
P.  Well,  (unintelligible) . 
H.   Strachan's   i>osltlon    Is   totally  true — 
without  giving  him  any  help. 

p.  I  know.  The  way  you  have  to  handle 
that,  let's  face  It,  It  Is  there,  of  course. 
You've  got  the  whole  business  of  the  after- 
math, as  to  motive.  And  there,  if  you  or 
Bob  were  asked,  what  do  you  say? 

E.  Well,  as  far  as  I  can  read  obstruction 
and  I  may  be  putting  favorable  (unintel- 
ligible) concerned  about  what  these  fellows 
are  going  to  testify  to.  The  Grand  Jury  (un- 
intelligible) so  that  they  could  go  out,  sell 
their  stories  to  one  magazine  or  another. 

P.  Sure,  John,  you  are  not  particularly 
concerned  about  that? 

E.  I  was  concerned  about  that,  particularly 

Hunt  who  Is  a  kind  of  an  author  type  and 

would  be  inclined  to  do  that  kind  of  thing. 

H.  And  that  is  no  part  of  who  was  or  wasnt 

guilty  or  where  the  thing  led. 

P.  I  see. 

H.  That's  exactly  right.  We  weren't  pro- 
tecting anybody. 
E.  I'm  even  willing  to  buy  that. 
H.  I  know,  and  I  said  that  to  John,  and 
John  didn't  agree  with  me. 

P.  I  wish  we  could  keep  Dean  away  from 
that.  Magruder — wo  dont  have  to  get  that 
(unintelligible).  Let  me  say— let's  sleep  on 
what  we  do  with  the — ah —  My  view  Is 
though,  1  think  that  the  odds  are,  that  the 


Interest  In  the  Committee  is  less.  What  they 
are  after  Is  some  of  the  big  fish.  The  second 
thing  Is  going  to  be 

H.  "A  lot  of  people  are  going  to  say,  you 
solved  the  Watergate — now,  forget  It."  And 
not  come  to  this. 

P.  Some  of  our  people  can  say,  "That's 
tough,  now  what  do  you  want  to  Investi- 
gate?" 

H.  To  folks  out  there  Just  say.  Just  give 
an  answer  and  get  it  out  of  the  way.  That's 
all.  They  don't  care. 

P.  It's  really  such  a  bad  tMng.  And  he'll 
come  In,  plead  self-lncrlml:iatlon.  and  clear 
liim. 

E.  Be  lively — copy  when  they  start  bringing 
In  all  these  people  from  around  the  country. 
What  they  did  or  who  were  victims,  you 
know — 

P.  It'd  be  lively  copy,  John,  but  it's  so 
spongy. 

E.  Yeah.— Lively. 

P.  It's  not  good  stuff. 

?.  (Unintelligible) 

P.  Well,  let  me  explain  my  analysis.  The — 
In  my  opinion.  Bob,  the  forthcoming  thing 
which  I  think.  I  tilted  against— I  think.  1  am 
now  tilting  fcr.  I  think  any  move  right  now — 

H.  I  think  you've  got— If  you're  going  to  do 
It  though,  I  think  you've  got  to  face  the 
likelihood  that  Magruder  or  somebody  is 
going  to  call  for  my  resignation.  I  hired  Seg- 
rettl. I  did  hire  Segrettl. 

P.  You  and  Strachan. 

H.  Yeah.  The  stuff  over  a  period  of  time 
will  have  come  back  with  these — 

P.  This  Is  the  first  time? 

H.  You've  got  a  couple  of  others  who  should 
have  been  caught. 

P.  We've  got  to  face  that. 

H.  You  might  want  to  try  to  tie  It  to  a 
resignation  at  the  time  I  do  it.  On  the  basis 
that,  "Well,  here  is  a  mistake,  and  I  have  no 
problem  with  It.  But  I'm  also  not  going  to— 
not  troubled  with — don't  want  to  shut 
d:wn— without  my  sticking  around — " 

P.  (Unintelligible)  ought  to  resign  which  I 
(unintelligible). 

H.  I'm  not  suggesting — I'm  not  suggesting 
I'd  like  to  resign.  I  would  not  like  to. 

P.  Yeah. 

H.  I'd  be  wining  to,  without  creating  any 
sticky  problems. 

P.  The  duty  of  our,  all  our,  the  duty  of  our 
whole  staff  though  Is  to  play  their  roler— 

H.  I'm  free  from  some  other  things  that  I 
can  cut  loose,  which  I  could  do.  The  problem 
that  Is  there  on  the  other  side  Is,  there  Is 
some  pluses  to  It.  What  about  that? 

P.  With  an  Attorney  General  added  In? — 
And  a  White  House  Counsel,  possibly,. 

H.  Pretty  big  bag,  John. 

E.  The  biggest. 

P.  Policy,  that:s  the  point. 

H.  Yeah. 

P.  As  far  as  equal  protection,  perspective, 
but  It'll  take  some  time. 

H.  Assuredly  (uninteUiglble). 

P.  I  see. 

H.  Well,  fire  some  people,  because  you 
cannot — 

P.  I  have  given  them  leave.  If  they  should 
not  fall  under  Indictment,  they  can  con- 
tinue their  duties. 

H.  If  they  intend  to  plead  Innocent. 

P.  You  know  In  the  United  States  the 
chances  are,  you're  going  to  plead  Innocent 
or  guilty.  And  if  you're  going  to  plead  guilty — 
innocent — Pine,  you  are  suspended,  I'll  tell 
you  when  you  can  concentrate  on  the — 

E.  Sit  out  the  Ervln  negotiations  and  how 
we  get  out  the  Investigation  and  all  this. 

P.  Well  this — as  I  say — I  want  to  keep 
Brvln  at  the  (unintelligible)  but  I  kind  of 
feel  myself  that  (unintelligible)  — 

E.  With  that  being  the  case,  and  the  Dean 

material — not  to  wait  for  him,  to  come  in 

maybe  there's  no  need  to  grapple  with  It. 

H.  If  he  breaks  off,  you  could  be  affirmative 
with  the  Committee — 


P.  I  think— 

E.  My  exponent — 

P.  Yes.  and  what  would  you  say?  You  could 
say,  "The  President  Is  directing  this — he's 
not  Into  (unintelligible)."  Say,  "Look  here." 
(Unintelligible).  I  don't  think  that's  needed 
tomorrow.  I  think  that.  I  think  yoU  ought 
to  meet  with  Ervln  and  cut  the  deal  and 
then  even  though  there  Isn't  much  of  a  com- 
promise. You  could  say,  "We  worked  on  a 
compromise  under  which  there  Is  an  Execu- 
tive session.  Dean  gees — 

H.  Dean  gees  free. 

P.  Dean  in  Executiv;  scrsicn  Is  a  very  nice 
way  to  cut  a  loss,  huh? 

H.  (Unintelligible). 

P.  Oh,  that's  not  to  you.  Bob. 

P.  We  put  a  sicry  out  which  will  keep  the 
enemy  a  little  cool  for  awhile,  huh? 

E.  Not  only  that,  but  ycu  can  date  It  back 
to  negctlatlcns  commencing  two  weeks  ago, 
three  weeks  ago,  whatever  it  was. 

P.  Yeah.  Yeah. 

H.  You  put  it  out  my  statement  at  the 
same  time? 

P.  The  next  dar. 

H.  Wednesday." 

E.  Wednesday.  You  should  put  my  state- 
ment out  on  Wednesday  also,  or  wait  until 
Thursday  for  my  statement.  I  think  we  bet- 
ter be  rlg*it  out  in  the  open — 

P.  That's  right.  I'd  put  yours  out  right  wUh 
It.  You're  going  to  have  the  next  dav  to 
build  It  up  a  little. 

H.  No — you  don't  want  to  build  it  up. 

P.  Put  It  right  out.  The  problem  here,  let 
me  say.  In  your  case,  is  not  Segrettl.  I  think 
we  should  go  with  the  Segrettl  stuff  and 
then — The  problem  In  ycur  case  Is  Strachan. 
I  mean  the — keeping  the    (uninteUiglble). 

H.  (Unintelligible) 

P.  Oh,  yes.  you  will  testify  on  that. 

E.  Sure,  and  It's  secret.  The  question  is 
whether  Strachan  is  Indicted  or  not. 

P.  If  he  is  indicted? 

H.  I  think  I've  got  to  cover  myself  on  the 
Strachan  thing,  as  you  say,  In  such  a  way  so 
that  If  anything  does  happen  it's  covered 
and  you  can  go  back  and  see  I  said  this  guy — 
should  not  be  built  up  as  a  central  figure, 
nor  should  I  start  to  explain  his  every  ac- 
tion. I  can't.  Some  of  his  actions  were  ob- 
viously carried  out  unilaterally.  I  think 
that's  overly  objective. 

P.  I  think  some  of  Magruder's  stuff  could 
be  pretty  lively.  I  think  It's  probably  basi- 
cally true.  How  do  you  remember  back  that 
far?  Think  of  that — 

H.  You  can't  be  that  precise — 

i'.  You  can't  be  that  precise — You  remem- 
ber the  things  that  you  want  tfe  remember, 
pretty  much. 

H.  Well,  especially  when  you've  lived 
through  a  whole  series  of  varying,  very 
heated  drives — 

P.  Careers. 

H.  Like  he  has. 

P.  Careers.  You've  got  to  remember  now. 
Magruder  Is  going  to  be  as  potent  a  witness. 
and  again — 

H.  Strachan  will  be  a  strong  witness  too, 
and  they're  going  to — 

P.  And  they  will  say,  "And  who's  going 
to  He?  I  mean,  here's  a  guy  who  has  a  record 
of  lying.  He  lied.  Are  you  going  to  take  his 
word  against  Strachan  who  did  not  lie.  .He 
came  back  to  the  U.S.  Attorney." 

H  We  can  produce  people  around  here 
who  can  give  you  five  different  stories  tliat 
Magruder's  told. 

P.  Who? 

H.  Don't  you  think  so? 

P.  What  do  you  think  Mr.  Colson  is  going 
to  be  doing?  You're  not  going  to  tell  him 
this,  are  you?  I  wouldn't  think  so. 

E.  Colson  Is  undoubtedly  sending  all  kinds 
of  signals  to  Mr.  Hunt — 

H.  And  that  Chuck  is  overkill.  He  Is  his 
own  worst  enemy.  Where  the  hell  do  you 
quit? 

P.  (Unintelligible) 
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E.  He  uys  thai  th«  New  York  Times  has  a 
story  that  he  was  here  for  a  meeting  with 
me  yesterday. 

H.  He  acts  like  it  was  the  first  time  he  has 
ever    been    into   the    White    House — (Unin- 
telligible). 
P.  Well,  you  fellows  need  a  rest. 
H.  Beat?  There's  that  damn  diner. 
E.  We'll  grin  at  the  White  House  Corre- 
spondents. 

H.  That's  no  rest,  that's  work. 
P.  Well,  a  year  from  now.  It  will  soon  be 
different. 
E.  Oh,  yeah. 
P.  Nope,  seriously — 
E.  Six  months. 

P.  Nope,  sooner  than  you  think.  Let  me  tell 
you,  John,  the  thing  about  all  this  that  has 
concerned  me  is  dragging  the  damn  thing 
out.  Dragging  it  out  and  being — and  having  it 
be  the  only  Issue  In  town.  Now  the  thing  to 
do  now,  have  done.  Indict  Mitchell  and  the 
rest  t^d  there'll  be  a  horrible  two  weeks — a 
horrible,  terrible  scandal,  worse  than  Teapot 
Dome  and'so  forth.  And  it  isn't — doesn't  have 
anything  tp  do  with  Teapot. 
E.  Yeah. 

P.  I  mean  there  Is  no  venality  involved  In 
the  damn  thing,  no  thievery  or  anything  of 
that  sort  of  thing.  Nobody  got  any  papers. 
You  know  what  I  mean? 
E.  Yeah.  That's  true. 
H.  Glad  to  hear  it. 

P.  The  bad  part  of  it  is  the  fact  that  the 
Attorney  General,  and  the  obstruction  of 
Justice  thing  which  It  appears  to  be.  And 
yet,  they  ought  to  go  up  fighting,  in  my  view, 
a  fighting  position  on  that.  I  think  they  all 
ought  to  fight.  That  this  was  not  an  obstruc- 
tion of  Justice,  we  were  simply  trying  to  help 
these  defendants.  Dont  you  agree  on  that 
or  do  you  think  that's  my — is  that — 

E.  I  agree.  I  think  it's  all  the  defendants, 
obviously. 

P.  I  know  if  they  could  get  together  on 
the  strategy.  It  would  be  pretty  good  for 
them. 

E.  Well,  I  think,  undoubtedly,  that  will 
shake  down. 

P.  I  would  think  that  the  U.S.  Attorney's 
(unlnteUlgible) . 
H.  Thank  you,  sir. 
E.  Yes,  sir. 

Appendix     18.     Telephone     conversation: 
Ehrllchman  and  Kleindlenst,  April  14,  1973. 
(Approximately  6:00  p.m.)  : 
K.  HI,  John. 

E.  Hi,  General.  How  are  you? 
K.  Pretty  good,- how  are  you? 
E.  How  was  the  golf? 
K.  Half  good  and  half  bad. 
E.  First  half  good?  \ 

K.  Well,  the  middle  was  good  and — 
E.  I  want  to  bring  you  up  to  day  on  what 
I  have  been  doing.  For  aboiU  the  last  three 
weeks — well,  since  I  saw  you,  before  I  saw 
you  out  in  San  Clemente — the  President  has 
had  me  trying  to  gather  together,  as  you 
know,  a  certain  amount  of  law  and  facts  to 
be  In  a  position  to  kind  of  substitute  for 
Dean,  and  to  advise  him  on  the  White  House 
Involvement,  but  even  broader  involvement. 
In  this  whole  transaction.  Yesterday,  I  gave 
him  my  sununary  and,  admittedly,  it  was 
hearsay,  but  some  of  it  pretty  reliable.  And 
the  whole  thing  fit  together  pretty  well  as, 
at  least,  a  working  hypothesis.  One  of  the 
things  that  I  told  him  was  that  I  had  en- 
countered people  who  appeared  to  be  reti- 
cent to  come  forward  because  they  some- 
how felt  that  the  Presidency  was  served  by 
their  not  coming  forward.  So  be  had  me 
today,  in  a  series  of  conversations  with  peo- 
ple, to  straighten  them  around  of  that  point. 
The  first  pne  I  talked  to  was  your  predeces- 
sor, "fhen  I  talked  to  Magruder,  and — 

K.  It's  pretty  hard  to  talk  to  those  two 
when  they  have  testified  under  oath  before 
a  Grand  Jtiry. 

E.  Well,  as  it  turns  out,  I  was  just  a  little 
late  in  talking  to  Iiiagruder,  because  he  had 
just  come  back  from  teHlng  everything  to 


the  VS.  Attorney.  He  has  decided  to  come 
clean. 
K.  No  kidding?  Magruder? 
E.  Yep.  He  had  his  Informal  conference 
minutes  before  he  came  In  to  see  me. 

K.  Would  that  be  Inconsistent  with  bis 
testimony  before  the  Grand  Jury? 
E.  Dramatically  inconsistent. 
K.  (Expletive  rifmoved!) 
E.  And  he  implicates  everybody  In  all  di- 
rections up  and  down  in  the  Conunittee  to 
Re-Elect. 
K.  MltcheU? 

E.  Yep,  cold  turkey.  My  instructions  after 
I  had  ^c<Mnpleted — well,  I  might  say  I  also 
talked  to  a  couple  of  other  people  who  are 
around  here  Just  to  pass  the  word  to  en- 
courage them  to  testify.  If  the  only  reason 
they  were  not  testifying  was  some  concern 
about  the  Presidency.  Also,  being  very  careful 
to  say  that  I  recognized  everybody  had  rights, 
and  that  it  didn't  mean  in  anyway  to  indi- 
cate that  they  should  not  avail  themselves 
of  their  fuU>rights.  Now,  Magruder  then — 
K.  Let  me  ask  one  thing — 
E.  Yep. 

K.  As  a  result  of  what  you  Just  told  me. 
It  would  Indicate  there  is  a  substantial  case 
of   perjury   against   Mitchell   and   Magruder 
in  the  first  instance. 
E.  Yep.  No  question. 

K.  So,  complicity  in  the  overall  con^lracy? 
E.   More  than  Just  a  participation   in  a 
conspiracy,  Dick. 
K.  They  would  be  principals? 
E.  Yes,  they  are  principals. 
K.  Uh.  I  can't  believe  John  Mitchell  would 
have  ever  known  that  and  let  it  go  on. 

E.  Well,  I  must  say  that  my  conversation 
with  him  was  reassuring  In  that  regard.  He 
is  very  steadfast  In  his  protestations  of 
innocence. 

Well,  the  Magruder  case  is  not  only  testi- 
mentary,  but  is  clrcvunstantial — is  persuasive 
to  me. 
K.  But  Mitchell  denied  it? 
E.  I  saw  MltcheU  first.  I  didn't  have  aU  of 
this  Magruder  business.  Now,  here  I  am  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  and  the  desig- 
nated inquirer  of  a  body  of  information.  My 
purpose  and  Intent  was  to  advise  you  of  this 
when  I  got  finished  with  this  process  and 
tender  this  information  for  whatever  pur- 
pose it  would  serve,  recognizing  that  up  until 
Just  a  few  minutes  ago  it  was  almost  entirely 
hearsay.  Magruder  has  Jus*  unloaded  on  me 
the  substance  of  this  conversation  with  the 
U.S.  Attorney — informal  conversation.  And 
I  find  that  I  now  have  very  little  to  add  to 
what  Magruder  had  already  given  the  U.S. 
Attorney. 

K.  That's  not  good. 

E.  I  felt  that  I  should  go  forward  and  at 
least  advise  you  of  this  and  to — 

K.  John,  at  this  point,  it  seems  to  me 
that  you  arc  going  to  have  to  be  very  care- 
ful. 

E.  Let  me  spoil  yoiir  afternoon  completely, 
will  you?  One  of  the  things  Magruder  told 
me  was — and  his  attorney  who  was  with  him 
corroborated — was  that  they  are  very  con- 
cerned about  Dean's  facility  for  advising  peo- 
ple at  the  Committee  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Grand  Jury. 
K.  (unintelligible) 

E.  Well,  he  was  apparently  Informing  Ma- 
gruder and  others  of  what  the  Grand  Jury 
was  saying  and  doing. 
K.  (unintelligible) 

E.  And  Sllbert  or  someone  else  said  to  his 
attorney,  well,  we  know  the  source  of  Dean's 
information  and   it  was  from  higher  up. 

K.   That   is   pretty  speculative,   because   I 

don't  think  Henry  Petersen  would  have  told 

him. 

E.  Well,  anyway,  there — 

K.  I  couldn't  have  because  I  didn't  know. 

E.  there's  that.  In  any  event,  I  remember 

what  you  told  me  before,  and  I  originally 

had  thought  that  perhaps  something  would 

be  served  by  you  and  Sneed  coming  in  and 
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the  three  of  us  visiting,  but  this  thing  has 
taken  the  Magruder  bounce,  and  I  am  In- 
clined to  think  now  that  you  ought  to  Just 
tell  Sneed  the  substance  of  this  conversation. 
K.  He  and  I  have  kind  of  agreed  to  stay 
out  of  Watergate  things.  He  knows  nothing 
about  It,  hfu  participated  In  no  conversa- 
tions. 

E.  That  is  probabl£,j«rSl  as  well,  don't  you 
think? 

K.  I  think  we  better  have  one  son-of-a- 
bltch  in  that  Department — 
E.  Yep. 

K.  who's  got — 

E.  He  can  make  the  decisions  that  need  to 
be  made  from  here  on. 

K.  Yeah.  I  think  at  this  point  we  ought  to 
think  very  hard  on  the  suggestion  I  made  to 
you  when  I  was  out  in  San  Clemente. 

E.  Well,  I  think  the  President's  feeling  is 
that  Sneed  could  do  that. 

K.  Sneed  could  do  that,  but  you  wouldn't 
have  any  credibility  with  it. 

E.  WeU,  I  think  he  is  pretty  firm  on  that. 
K.  I  would  sure  like  to  talk  to  blm  about 
it. 
E.  OK,  I  think  you  should  on  Monday. 
K.  I  really  would,  John. 
E.  Alright. 

K.  Because  there  is  no  question  but  that 
Sneed  can  do  it,  not  knowing  about  it.  He 
was  never  there  during  any  material  period 
of  time.  He  Is,  however,  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General — a  Presidential  appointee. 
E.  I  understand. 
K.  He  is  my  subordinate.  OK? 
E.  OK.  You  give  it  some  thought  and  we 
will  too,  and  then  we  should  talk  on  Monday. 
K.  I've  thought  of  Sneed  in  this  role  be- 
cause he  has  stayed  out  of  it  up  to  now. 
E.  Uh,  huh. 

K.  And  I  think  that  is  why  you  might  need 
a  guy  on  the  outside. 
E.  Alright. 

K.   Incidentally,   there  are  two  or   three 
people  who  are  suggested  for  that  role.  The 
Chief  Justice  contributed — 
E.  Rogers  passed  those  along  to  me. 
K.  It's  got  (unlnteUlgible) 
E.  Yeah.  A  Ust.  Ok,  my  boy.  I  Just  wanted 
you  to  have  a  nice  time  this  evening. 
K.  (expletive  removed) 
E.  Don't  forget  my  tender  that  if  there  Is 
any  way  that  any  of  this  hearsay  of  mine 
that  I  have  collected  Is  in  any  way  useful,  I 
would  be  glad  to  make  it  avaUable.  My  pres- 
ent thinking  is  that  it  could  add  very  little 
to  what  Magruder  Just  told  me. 

ri.   Thinking  of   Magruder  as  a  primary 
witness   type.    You   better   be   very   careful 
what  you  do  from  here  on  out,  John.  Don't 
put  yourself  in  the  position  of — 
E.  Prejudicing  anybody's  rights. 
K.  With  respect  to  the  Commission — 
E.  That  is  why  I  am  calling  you,  my  dear. 
K.  Yours  Is  a  very  God  damn  delicate  line 
as  to  what  you  do  to  get  information  to  give 
to  the  President  and  what  you  can  do  In 
giving    Information    to   the   Department    of 
Justice,  you  know,  to  enforce  the  law. 

E.  WeU  you  are  my  favorite  law  enforce- 
ment officer. 
K.  (unlnteUlgible) 

E.  Do  you  want  me  to  give  you  anything 
additional  on  Monday? 

K.  Who  did  you  talk  to,  John? 
E.  What  do  you  mean?  Mitchell  and  Ma- 
gruder. 

K.  Those  are  the  only  two? 
E.  Well,  no  I  have  been  talking  to  people 
for  three  weeks.  I  have  talked  to  everybody 
but  the  milkman. 
K.  People  on  the  President's  staff? 
E.  And  outside,  and  people's  lawyers,  and 
every  damn  thing. 

K.  Until  today,  when  the  Magruder  came 
up,  did  you  come  across  any  direct  evldenc« 
that  in  yovir  opinion  amounted  to  conduct 
that  violated  the  law? 
E.  Yes. 


K.  You  did.  Let  me  talk  to  Henry  Peterson 
and  see  what  line  we  ought  to  foUow  here. 
E,  Alright. 

K.  Who  else  have  you  talked  to  about  this 
besides  myself? 
E.  The  President. 

K.  But  also  the  person  that  you  talked  to 
who  would  give  you  Information  about  the 
commission   of   a  crime,   who  did   you  teU 
that  to? 
E.  You  know  I  have  talked  to  him. 

K.  No — you  talked  to  people  that  gave  you 
this  information. 

E.  Well,  I  have  talked  to  them  and  in  some 
cases  they  know  I  have  talked  to  other 
people. 

K.  Yeah. 

E.  Well,  they  know  that  because  they  knew 
the  source  of  my  leads,  etc. 

K.  Who  else  does  Magruder  Implicate  be- 
sides himself  and  Mitchell? 

E.  Dean,  LaRue,  Mardlan,  Porter. 

K.  Magruder  will  say  that  Mardlan  knew 
about  this  before  the  discovery? 

E.  No.  He  is  largely  Implicated  on  the  ob- 
struction of  Justice. 

K.  After  the  happening? 

E.  Yeah. 

K.  He  puts  LaRue  In? 

E.  Prom  stem  to  stern. 

K.  Did  he  make  any  statements  with  re- 
spect to  the  use  of  campaign  monies  to  pay 
these  guys  off?  What  do  you  know  about 
that?  Fred  LaRue  is  going  to  go  to  Jail.  I 
guess  you  know  that? 

E.  Yep. 

K.  What  persuaded  him  to  do  that? 

E.  He  Just  was  having  a  terrible  time  liv- 
ing with  It.  and  he  didn't  see  any  point  in 
waiting  any  longer.  His  attorneys  said  they 
analyzed  it  very  carefully,  and  see  no  ad- 
vantage to  getting  in  and  out. 

K.  Who  is  his  attorney? 

E.  A  couple  of  very  bright  guys.  I  have  their 
names  over  there,  but  I  can't  tell  you  now. 
Bembaum  and  somebody  else.  Sears,  I  think 
Is  the  other  guy.  I  don't  have  the  names  right 
now. 

K.  Are  you  going  to  be  in  town  Monday? 

E.  Pardon? 

K.  Are  you  going  to  be  in  town  Monday? 

E.  Sure. 

■K.  Are  you  going  to  be  In  town  tomorrow? 

E.  Sure. 

K.  I  might  want  Heiu^  and  I  to  get  to- 
gether with  you.  Just  so  we  dq^i't  make  any 
mistakes. 

E.  Alright,  let  me  know. 

K.  Have  a  nice  evening ! 

E.  Thanks,  Pal.  I  wUl  see  you  there. 

K.  Are  you  going  to  that  same  dinner? 

E.  Oh  yeah.  I  am  going  to  go  and  see  Bern- 
stein and  what's  his  name,  get  their  awards. 

K.  See  you  tomorrow. 

E.  Alright. 

Appendix  19.  Telephone  conversation:  The 
President  and  Haldeman,  AprU  14,  1973. 
(11:03-11:16  pm) : 

(Material  not  related  to  Presidential  ac- 
tions deleted.) 

P.  One  thing  that  occurs  to  me  Bob  Is  this 
and,  as  I  reflect  a  little  on  Magruder's  stuff — 

H.  Uh,  huh. 

P.  I'll  be  damned  if  I  don't  think  some  of 
that  could  be,  you  know,  exaggerated.  But  I 
don't  know — 

H.  That's  right. 

P.  I  don't  know.  I  can't  tell.  He  is  obviously 
flailing  around  Uke  a  wUd  man  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

H.  No,  no,  he's  not  really.  I  think  he  was 
earlier.  He  was  frantic,  but  once  he  figured 
out  where  he  was  going.  I  think  he — 

P.  He  thinks  this  Is  what  he  remembers 
now? 

H.  Yep.  Uh,  huh.  , 

P.  I  am  not  sure  that  his  Interpretations 
on  various  things— they  eauld  be  interpreted 
either  way  you  know,  like  ills  Interpretation 
on  Dean,  his  Interpretation  aa  Strachan,  Tor 
example. 
H.  Yep.  yep. 


P.  Certainly — 

H.   That's  right  and  there — 

P.  I  Just  don't  know  how  it  Is  going  to 
come  out.  That  Is  the  whole  point,  and  I 
Just  don't  know.  And  I  was  serious  when  I 
said  to  John  at  the  end  there,  damn  it  all, 
these  guys  that  participated  In  raising 
money,  etc.  have  got  to  stick  to  their  line — 
that  they  did  not  raise  this  money  to  ob- 
struct Justice. 

H.  WeU,  I  sure  didn't  think  they  were. 

P.  Huh? 

H.  I  didn't  think  they  were  and  I  don't 
think  they  did. 

P.  Well— 

H.  With  maybe  some  exceptions. 

P.  Right,  right.  Of  course,  I  suppose  there 
they  win  say,  like  McCord  has  said,  that  that 
was  the  purpose.  That  somebody  told  him 
that.  That  doesn't  mean  antyhlng. 

H.  Yeah. 

P.  The  question,  of  course,  is  Llddy  and 
the  others.  But  we  shall  see.  It  is  the  word 
of  the  felons  against  the  word  of  the  men 
that  raised  the  money,  huh? 

H.  That's  right.  Well,  you  just — You  don't 
know  how  much  will  come  out  In  what  way 
either.  I  mean  that — 

P.  No,  we,  at  least  I  think  now,  we  pretty 
much  know  what  the  worst  is.  I  don't  know 
what  the  hell  else  they  could  have  that  is  any 
worse.  You  know  what  I  mean.  Unless  there 
Is  something  that  I  don't  know,  unless  some- 
body's got  a  piece  of  paper  that  somebody 
signed  or  some  damn  thing,  but  that  I  doubt. 

H.  It  doesn't  appear  that  there  is  such  a 
thing.  I  mean  there  has  been  no  hint  to  that. 
What  you  hear  is  all  stuff  that  has  been 
hinted  at.  It  goes  further  than  what  was  in 
some  areas,  but  it's  obviously  totally  con- 
sistent, basically,  with  everything  John  has 
developed. 

P.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  I  wonder  If  It  is 
not  only  fair,  but  In  our  Interest,  for  either 
you  or  John  without  going  Into  too  much 
detail  to  flU  him  in  on  Magruder?  I  mean, 
having  in  mind  Colson  could — 

H.  Who's  (unintelligible) 

P.  Colson.  I  mean  we  have  no  Interest — 
you  know  what  L-tpean — in  getting  him  up 
there,  you  knowjguUty  on  a  perjury  charge. 

H.  Of  course  there  is  nothing  Jeb  said  that 
Is  inconsistent  jwlth  anything  that  Chuck 
has  said. 

P.  Oh,  that  could  be  right.  Chuck  could 
say,  yes,  th»~^Llddy  project  was  something 

H.  That's  right.  That's  what  he  does  say. 

P.  He  does,  huh? 

H.  Yeah.  And  as  Elrlchman  said — under 
questioning,  they  specifically  said  that  he 
didn't  get  into  any  specifics  on  It,  and  they 
have  notnlng  that  hits  him  on  any  specifics. 
And  I  think  he's  probably  clear  on  it. 

P.  I  think  he  believes  that.  Bob.  I  know — 

H.  I  do  too. 

P.  I  think  he  believes  that. 

H.  I  have  thought  that  all  along. 

P.  Well,  we  will  sleep  on  the  damn  thing 
and,  what  is  the  situation  tomorrow?  Is  Ehr- 
llchman going  to  sit  down  with  Ziegler  again, 
or  something? 

H.  Yeah. 

P.  I  do  think  that  PR  thing  we've  got  to 
sort  of  make  up  our  minds  on  what  the 
hell— 

H.  Sh-,  I  want  to  get  at  getting  the  state- 
ment done. 

P.  And  we've  got  to  get  at  sort  of  make 
this  decision  with  regard  to  this  damn  Com- 
mittee. I  don't  know — 

H.  Yep. 

P.  I  stUl  have  mixed  emotions  on  it.  I 
don't  know,  I  don't  know.  I  have  been  one 
way  one  time  one  way  another. 

H.  Well,  it's  a  mixed  bag.  It  has  pluses  and 
minuses,  and  it  Is  hard  to  be  sure  which  out- 
weighs the  other. 

P.  One  more  scenario  would  have  been  to 
say  they  wUl  all  come  up.  Everybody  will 
come    up    In   Executive   Session    Including 


Dean.  Just  say  that.  Make  that  offer,  and 
that's  flat. 

H.  Yeah  and  that  gets  turned  down  and 
then  we're  standing  on  the  question  of — The 
way  it  will  be  played  Is  not  that  the  Com- 
mittee is  being  unreasonable  by  Insisting  on 
television,  but  that  we  are  being  unreason- 
able by  Insisting  against  it. 

P.  WeU,  that  would  be  true  unless  you  go 
out  and  hammer  that  the  whole  record  could 
be  made  public. 
H.  Yeah. 
P.  Its  only  that  we  want  Information,  not 

a  show ■ 

H.  Yeah. 

P.  And  that  we  think  It  Is  reasonable. 
H.  The  question  then  is  that  you  lose 
something  obviously  by  doing  that,  .and  do 
we  really  gain  enough  to  make  it  worth  it? 
How  bad  is  it  if  we  go  on  television?  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  It  Is  all  that  bad.  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  going  to  be  In  the  daytime.  In  the 
second  place,  as  of  now  it  is  not  going  to  be 
carried  live  by  the  networks. 
P.  Yeah. 

H.  Now  It  might  be,  but  I  would  guess  It 
won't  be  after  this  other  stuff  breaks,  it 
■  Isn't^golng  to  be  that  Important  any  more. 
The  networks  don't  want  to  carry  it.  It 
would  cost  them  money.  What  will  prob- 
ably end  up  happening  is,  it  will  be  carried 
on  the  public  broadcasting  which  has  virtu- 
ally no  audience  in  the  daytime. 

P.  Uh  huh.  I  suppose  what  happens  there 
is  that  every  new  break  is  carried  for  five 
or  ten  minutes  in  the  evening  news.       ♦ 
H.  That's  right. 
P.  That's  the  point. 

H.  It  is  going  to  be  carried  anyway.  It  Is 
a  question  of  whether  it  Is  carried  for  fixe 
minutes  with  one  of  us  on  camera  for  a 
couple  of  those  minutes,  or  whether  it  Is 
carried  for  three  minutes  with — 
P.  Welcker— 

H.  Welcker  and  John  Chancellor  and  Dan 
Rather,   saying:    "trembling   with   feap   and 
obviously  trying  to  hide  the  truth,  ah,  .  .  ." 
P.  I  wonder  if  you  woiUd  do  this?  Did  you 
disciiss   public   or   private   thing   with    two 
people     whose     Judgment     is — Rogers     and 
Oonnally?  What  did  Connally  think?  Public? 
H.  I  am  not  sure. 
P.  Would  you  mind? 
H.  I  would  have  to  reopen  that. 
P.  Would  it  be  alright  for  you  to  call  him 
tomorrow  and  say,  "Look,  we've  Just  got  to 
make  a  command  decision  on  this — " 
H.  Sure. 

P.  And  I  think  you  should  tell — would  you 
tell  him  about  the  Magruder? 
H.  Nope. 

P.  No,  I  guess  not. 

H.  I  can  say  the  whole  thing  looks  like  It 
Is  coming  to  a  conclusion —  ^^-\^ 

P.  Before  the  Grand  Jury. 
H.  Yeah. 
P.  That's  right. 

H.  Without  saying  anything  specific. 
P.  Now,  the  other  feUow  whose  Judgment 
would  be  pretty  good  would  be  BUI  Rogers 
on  that. 
H.  Yeah.  I  agree. 

P.  I  wish  you  would  give  him  a  call. 
^  Right.  I  wUl. 

K  I  think  with  BlU,  though,  you  could 
teU  him,  don't  you  think? 

H.  Nope.  I  don't  think  I  should.  In  the 
first  place,  I  am  not  supposed  to  know. 
P.  This  isn't  from  the  Grand  Jury,  Bob. 
H.  No,  i  know.  But  Kleindlenst  is  worried 
about  John  giving  the  Information  to  any- 
body, and  that — 
P.  I  see.  You're  right. 

H.  I  <lon't  see  anything  to  be  gained  from 
telling  him,  anyway. 

P.  But  you  can  tell  him  that  our  investiga- 
tions indicate  that  the  Grand  Jury  Is  hot 
on  the  traU  of  breaking  the  thing  now. 
H.  Yeah. 

P.  And  that  is  the  way  it  Is  going  to  come. 
That — but   If   you   wouldn't  mind   giving  a 
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lie,  and  I 

xbllc.  I  am 

it  we  ought 


call  tn  the  morning  to  both  of  thoM  fellows, 
and  tell  them  }k>u  are  calling  for  the  Preal- 
deiit  ajQd  that  be  would  Uk«  t*  have  their 
considered  Judgment,  should  you  be  on 
television. 

H.  RIgl;t.  WIU  do. 

P.  And  It  may  be  on  the  Dean  thing,  I 
am  almost  inclined  to  thlnlc  we  ought  to  give 
on  that.  What  do  you  think?  The  Idea  of 
bacltlng  down — they  are  ^gfllng  to  take  It 
"back  down  anyway,  so  wliat's  the  difference? 
H.  That  has  never  bothered  me.  but  I  guess 
I  am  wrong  on  It,  because  It  sure  bothers 
other  people. 

P.  itTRrthers  Zlegler  and  the  rest,  but — 
H.  I  think  we  gain  more  by  backing  down 
than   we   lose.   I  don't  think  you   have  any 
problem  of  being  the  President.  Were  fight- 
ing enough  battles  anyway. 

P.  I  would  Just  say,  because 
charges  that  have  been  around 
entitled  to  be  heard  in  public. 
H.  Thaf  s  right. 
P.  And  1  want  them  heard  in 
want  them  to  tell  their  story  in 
almost  convinced  that  tliat 
to  do  with  the  whole  damn  bunch  and  not 
try  to  stand  on  the  Dean  thing  and  the  rest. 
Oct  a  settleme  it  that  way.  Well,  that's  my 
present  view.  Job.  and  we  can  go  on  it. 
Another  point.  You  do,  one  person  you  do 
tell  and  I — and  he  can  stUl  say  that  he  Just 
told  him  to  terfthe  truth.  You  ought  to  tell 
Strachan,  but  tell  htm — 
H.  John  Is  telling  him. 

P.  John  Is,  but  not  in  a  way  that  Strachan 
Indicates  that  he  knows  what  the  other  fel- 
low said. 

H.  That's  right.  . 

P.  to  Strachan  smart  enough  to  do  that? 
H.  Yes. 

P.  He  has  to  be  prepared  that  he  Is  going 
to  be  asked  this  and  Is  going  to  be  asked  that. 
John  should  put  him  through  a  little  wringer 
there. 
H.  Yep. 

P.  John  te  the  one  who  should  do  It.  He  is 
conducting  an  Investigation  for  the  Presi- 
dent. 

H.  Well,  and  he's  got  the  Information.  I 
*>n't.  I  can  reconstruct — 
P.  No. 

H.  part  of  it.  r 

P.  That's  right.  I  agree.  But  John  will  know 
the  questions  too. 

H.  The  specific  points  is  what  he  needs  to 
coFer. 

(Material  not  related  to  Presidential  ac- 
tions deleted.) 

Appendix  20.  Telephone  conversation :  The 
President  and  Ehrlichman.  April  14,  1973. 
(11:22-11:53  p.m.). 

(Material  not  related  to  Presidential  ac- 
tions deleted.) 

P.  I  Just  wanted  to  see  what  your  plans 
were  for  tomorrow? 

E.  I  am  going  to  come  in  about  nine 
o'clock. 

P.  Right.  J 

E.  And  see  Strachan.  I 

P.  Strachan? 

E.  And,  I  have  a  couple  of  calls  coming 
In.  One  from  Kalmbach's  lawyer  and  I  want 
to  see  Dean  in  the  morning  also.  Fve  got 
Jilm  coming  in  and  I  thought  I  would  see 
Ziegler  if  I  can  work  It  In. 
P.  Uh,  huh. 

E.  I  would  kind  of  like  to  cover  several 
bases. 

P.  Let  me  say  with  Zlegler— the  more  I 
think  about  this.  John,  1  think  we  ought  to 
give  him  the  fuU  court.  I  dont  think  it 
makes  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  difference  to  say  hoM 
on  Dean.  I  would  say  since  these  charges 
have  been  made  I  think  that  the  men  in  the 
White  House  staff  that  have  been  charged, 
etc.  have  a  right  to  be  heard  publicly  and 
that's  that — under  certain  proper  ground 
roles. 


E.  Ok— let  me  run  that  by  Ron  In  the 
morning  and  get  blm  accommodated  to  It, 
the  coverage  of  It. 

P.  I  know,  but  Isn't  that  really  what  we 
should  do? 
£.  I  feel  It  Is. 

P.  Then  you  should  sort  of  separate  out 
everything— haggle  around  aiMl  then  maybe 
you  could  setUe  the  damn  thing  tomorrow 
with  him. 

E.  Alright — ^I  am  sure  I  can  on  that  basis. 
P  Say  because  these  charges  are  Just  flow- 
ing around  and  leaking  etc.— give  him  hell 
about  that — and.  that  we  Just  ca^i't  have  that 
thing. 

E.  Alright. 

P.  I  was  talking  to  Bob — and  Bob  made 
the  point — he  said,  well  Just  look  at  what 
will  hippen  here.  In  a  sense  it  wlU  be  the 
evening  news  basically — you  know  what  I 
mean — they  are  liot  going  to  run  It  live — 
not  now  on  the  nets.  And  also  there  are 
chances  of  how  much  the  committee  can 
do,  particularly  with  MitcheU,  if  he  hires 
some'oody — an  attorney  enjoining — ,  it  could 
go  on  for  a  while.  But  the  point  is — Bob  says 
you  will  have  either  seven  minutes  of  John 
Chancellor  and  Weicker  interpreting  what 
was  said  in  a  secret  session  or  do  you  want 
four  minutes  of  that  and  maybe  three  min- 
utes of  Haldeman? 

E.  Well,  that  Is  a  good  point. 
P    Is  that  something  to  be  considered? 
E.  It  sure  is.  At  least  we  get  a  Uttle  piece 
of  it  that  way. 

P.    You    know — you   see    a   man    looking 
honest  and  earnest  etc.,  denying  it  in  a  pub- 
lic forum — 
£.  Yeah,  yeah. 

P.  Where  he  Just — you  know  I  Just  have  a 
feeling — 

E.  There  is  something  to  be  said  for  split- 
ting the  time  with  them. 
P.  Yes  and — 

E.  Are  you  planning  to  work  tomorrow? 
P.  Well  I  teU  you — sure — what  I  plan  to 
do — I  have  to  go  to  church. 

E.  Sure.  • 

•P.  And  I  have  to  be  around  on  that  in  the 
morning  and  so  I  may  not  get  there  In  the 
morning.  Well,  anyway  you  will  be  busy  all 
morning. 

E.  That's  right.  I've  got  Klelndlenst. 
P.  So    I    wUl    be    there    m    the    afternoon 
around  2  o'clock  or  so  if  you  want  to  chat 
with  me,  I  will  be  around. 
E.  OK— I'll  leave  word. 
P.  We'll  see.  We'll  see.  Do  your  other  busi- 
ness, etc.  John,  too.  I  wonder  if  we  shouldn't 
reconsider,  if  you  shouldn't,  I  mean  you  have 
to  consider  this — ^rather  than  having  Colson 
go  in   there  completely   blind,  give  him  at 
least  a  touch  up — or  do  you  think  that  is  too 
dangerous. 
E.  Say  that  again — I  didn't  quite  hear  it. 
P.  Colson — rather  than  Just  saying  noth- 
ing to  him.  If  it  Isn't  Just  as  well  as  say — look 
you  should  know  that  Magruder  is  going  to 
testify,  etc..  or  Is  that  dangerous  according 
to  Kllendlenst? 

E.  I'm  not  BO  sure.  I  have  to  call  him  any- 
way tomorrow.  He  has  an  urgent  caU  In  for 
me.  Ah,  I  don't  think  I  want  to  say  any- 
thing at  all  to  him  about  John.  John,  inci- 
dentally, I  understand,  was  on  CBS  News  and 
Just  hardlined  them. 
P.  Oh.  I  agree  on  John. 
E.  Yeah. 

P.  On  Magruder,  that  Is  what  I  meant. 
E.  Well.  I  can  say  something  very  brief  I 
dont  need  to  indicate  that  he  said  anything 
to  me. 

P.  Yeah,  that  you  understand  that  he  has 
talked.  I  mean,  not  to  the  Grand  Jury  but 


K.  Yeah.  1  think  I  could  safely  go  that  tar. 
P.  And  aay  that  be  abould  know  tta«t  be- 
fore he  goes,  and  be  prepared. 


K.  Friday- 1  will  call  him  in  the  morning. 

P.  Let  me  put  It  this  way:  I  do  think  we 
owe  It  to  Chuck  to  at  least — 

E.  Sure. 

P.  So  that  he  doesn't.  I  mean,  go  in  then 
and  well  frankly  on  a  perjury  rap — 

E.  I  understand.  I  don't  think  he  is  In 
any  danger  on  that  but 

P.  Why  wouldn't  he  be  In  any  danger,  be- 
cause he's  got  his  story  and  knows  pretty 
well   what  he  is  going  to  say? 

E.  Yeah,  I  think  he  is  pretty  pat,  but  I 
will  talk  to  him  intlie  morning  and  give 
him  a  cautionary  note  anyway. 

P.  This  urgent  call  may  be  just  what  we 
know,  or  It  may  be  more  of  something  on 
our  friend — 

E.  Uh.  huh. 

P.  What's  that  other  guy — Hunt? 

E.  Yeah. 

P.  There  Isn't  a  damn  thing  you  can  do 
about  that  either. 

E.  No.  I  wUl  tell  you.  I  am  going  to  prob- 
ably see  Klelndlenst  sometkue  tomorrow  and 
for  any  reason  you  dont  find  me  there,  that's 
probably  where  I  am. 

P.  And  with  him  on  the  Special  Prosecutor, 
say.  look  Dick.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
U.S.  Attorney  is  now  doing  such  a  thorough 
Job  and  since  there  is  going  to  be  definite 
results  from  it.  It  would  be  a  terrible  reflec- 
tion on  the  system  of  Justice. 

E.  Right. 

P.  And  this  AdmUilstration  would  be  In 
effect  admitting  that  the  JusUce  Department 
was  so  corrupt  that  it  couldn't  prosecute 

E.  Uh,  huh. 

P.  But  if  they  prosecute  a  former  Attorney 
General  John,  what  more  can  you  ask? 

E.  Pretty  looee.  pretty  independent. 

P.  I  really  feel  that — 

E.  Yeah. 

P.  And  that  the  Special  Prosecutor  thing 
can  only  open  other  avenues  potentially.  I 
dont  mean  that  there  is  anything  you  want 
to  cover  up.  but  you  know.  He  will  Just  bo 
through  and — 

E.  I  think  It  Is  foHy. 

P.  Don't  you  think  so? 

E.  Yes.  sir. 

P.  Dick  oould  Just  say  that  there  Is  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  but  that  is  it.  That  I  have 
decided  it.  and  that  he — 

E.  He  wants  to  talk  to  you  about  It.  but 
I  think  I  can  take  care  of  it  tomorrow  with- 
out any  problem. 

P.  But  If  It  Is  necessary  for  him  to  come 
in  and  for  me  to  tell  him  that  I  wUl  tell 
him. 

E.  WeU,  I  thUUc  I  can  handle  it. 

P.  Now  wait  a  minute.  I  am  not  adverse  to 
It.  My  feeling  frankly  is  this:  that  you  know 
I  was  Just  thinking  tonight  as  I  was  making 
up  to  my  notes  for  this  little  talk,  you  know 
What  the  hell,  it  is  a  little  melodramatic  but 
It  Is  totally  ^nie  that  what  happens  In' this 
office  In  these  dext  four  years  will  probably 
determine  whether  there  Is  a  chance  and  It's 
never  been  done,  that  you  could  have  some 
sort  of  an  uneasy  peace  for  the  nett  25  years. 

E.  Uh,  huh. 

P.  And  that's  my— whatever  legacy  we 
have.  hell,  it  Isn't  going  to  be  In  getting  a 
cesspool  for  Wlnnetka.  it  is  going  to  be  there 

E.  Yep,  yep. 

P.  And  I  Just  feel  that  I  have  to  be  In  a 
position  to  be  clean  and  to  be  forthcomlne 
etc.  That  Is  why  I  think  that  on  the— 

E.  I  totally  agree  with  that. 

P.  Committee,  out,  etc.  etc. 

E.  I  totally  agree  with  that. 

P.  Re-think  a  little  bit  more  about  that 
Haldeman  thing.  My  present  thinking,— he 
raised  it  himself  you  know,  this  business— 
but  I  Just  think  you've  got  to  fight  for  some- 
body. I  don't  know.  But  what  U  your  feeling 
At  the  moment? 

E.  I  don't  thhik  he  to  la  that  bad  shape. 
1  aoay  be  kidding  mywlf,  but  l—f 
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P.  The  only  thing  that  concerns  me 
they   said   about  Strachan,   and 

E.  Yeah,  well— 

P.  You  don't  think  that  relates  that 
closely? 

E.  Let  me  talk  with  him  tomorrow,  and 
Just  see  how  much  of  that  we  have  to  swal- 
low. He  may  object  to  some  of  that,  and  with 
good  basis.  So — 

P.  You've  got  to  figure  this  too  on  Magru- 
der. If  I  could  suggest  It.  Magruder  probably 
believes  he  is  telling  what  be  knovra. 

E.  Yeah. 

P.   On  the  other  hand,  this  happened  a 
long  time  a^o.  and  Magruder  Is  a  very  facile 
.  liar. 

E.  Yes. 

P.  And  he  could  well  be  thrashing  around 
a  bit  here  and  drawing  conclusions,  etc.  etc. 

E.  He  believes  his  own  story. 

P.  Yes,  what  do  you  think?  Because  some 
of  this— 

E.  Well,  I'll  tell  you.  They  told  me  that  he 
was  an  extremely  credible  witness. 

P.  Oh.  definitely. 

E.  And  I  can  see  why.  He  comes  across  very 
sincere,  very  earnest  and  very  believable.  But 
of  course,  now  you  have  to  balance  a  lot  of 
what  he  says.  What  he  says  I  have  no  way  of 
corroborating  or  not  corroborating. 

P.  You  have  to  balance  what  he  says  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  very  believable  when  he  lied. 

E.  Yeah.  That  Is  what  I  say. 

P.  Now  the  question  is,  how  much  of  this 
Is  the  truth  and  how  much  of  It  Is  something 
he  believes  to  be  the  truth? 

E.  About  the  only  thing  I  can  say  Is  that  It 
sounded  credible,  but  I  can't  vouch  for  It  ob- 
viously. And  that's  (^ne  of  the  reasons  I  want 
to  get  Gordon  In. 

P.  One  last  thing.  How  do  you  see  the 
Mitchell  scenario  rolling  out,  John.  Put  your- 
self In  his  position  and  Just  sort  of  ruminate 
a  bit,  and  tell  how  you  see  It  rolling  out. 

E.  Well.  I  would— 

P.  First,  you  are  convinced  be  will  be  in- 
dicted, are  you? 
.    E.  Yes. 

P.  You  are? 

E.  I  don't  think  there  is  one  chance  In  fifty 
that  he  won't  be. 

P.  Alright,  now. 

E.  The  court  will  open  and  publish  them 
and  he  will  probably  arrange  to  come  down 
and  take  delivery  of  the — 

P.  Indictment? 

E.  Indictment,  and  I  would  guess  he  will 
hire  F.  Lee  Bailey.  That  would  be  my  htuich. 

P.  Not  a  bad  Idea. 

E.  He's  got  one  problem  in  that  the  firm 
represents  one  of  the  other  defendants,  but 
he  may  be  able  to  get  around  that. 

P.  Uh.huh. 

E.  Whoever  he  gets  will  inunedlately  move 
for  a  change  of  venue  and  file  89  motions. 

P.  Right.  Motlohs  to  quash — 

E.  Sure,  sure  and — motions  to  disqualify 
the  Judge,  attacking  the  legality  of  the 
Grand  Jury  and  everything  you  could  Imag- 
ine. 

P.  Won't  that  take  a  little  time? 

E.  Yes.  sir,  you  bet  it  will  I  My  hunch  Is  that 
the  soonest  you  could  get  a  case  like  that  to 
trial  would  be  the  Fall.  September  or  Oc- 
tober— 

P.  Really? 

E.  Something  of  that  kind. 

P.  That  leaves  the  Committee  hanging  for 
a  while,  I  suppose.  I  don't  know  whether  that 
Is  good  or  not. 

E.  Well  I  dont  think  they  would  let  the 
Committee  proceed  in  the  meantime. 

P.  You  don't  really? 

E.  They  would  use  every  effort  to  stop  It. 
and  I  am  Just  "jessing,  but  Just  commons 
sense  tells  me  they  could  stop  It.  I  dont 
know  the  law. 

P.  One  long  shot,  should  you  talk  to  Errln? 

E.  Should  I? 

P.  Yea. 


E.  Confide  In  him? 

P.  (Characterization  deleted) 

E.  Oh,  I  don't  think  so.  I  can't  trust  him. 

P.  (Characterization  deleted) 

E.  No,  I  cant — I  Just  wouldn't  dare.  Kleln- 
dlenst might  at  some  time  later. 

P.  He  should  make  the  deal.  I  think, 
frankly,  let's  get  off  of  the  damn  executive 
privilege. 

E.  Get  a  little  ride  on  It  huh — while  we 
can? 

P.  Well  at  least  I  do  think  it  would  cool  a  i 
little  of  the  Congressional  sfuff.  you  know^ 

E.  Uh,  huh. 

P.  I  really  do.  As  I  read  the'^^Googression^l 
stuff,  they  say — they  can't  understa5a--thls 
or  that  or  the  other  thing.  Alright  now  we 
are — basically,  also.  Its  bold.  The  President 
Just  says  there  Is  enough  of  this  nonsense? 
We  are  going  to  fight.  You  see  what  I  mean? 

E.  Uh,  huh,  I  get  you.  Ok,  It  suits  me. 

P.  It  puts  the  President  in  the  position  of 
being  as  forthcoming  as  we  can — want  the 
facts  out. 

E.  Yep. 

P.  And  that's  that.  And  I  am  not  con- 
cerned about  the  word  backing  off,  etc.  So, 
sure,  we  back  off  and  that  U  the  story  for 
about  two  days. 

E.  Yeah. 

P.  Really. 

E.I  think  that  Is  great. 

P.  We  have  won  lots  of  things  with  the 
Congress.  We  lose  one.  But  you.  In  Interpret- 
ing it.  would  say  we  have  reached  a  com- 
promise with  the  Conunlttee.  that  we  limited 
it  to  this,  to  charges  of  wrongdoing. 

E.  Uh.  huh. 

P.  Right? 

E.  And  they  came  along  orally  on  the  rules. 

P.  And  the  rules  now  provide  adequate 
protection  for  executive  privilege  and  so  the 
President  says,  let  them  all  go. 

E.  Yep.  I  think  that's  great. 

P.  But  putting  In  the  point  that  the  Presi- 
dent directed  It  and  I  think  the  Idea  that  the 
President  has  stepped  Into  this  thing  and  has 
said,  let's  get  this  thing  done. 

E.  Yep. 

P.  And  you  go  out  and  say  the  President 
says,  look  we  have  had  enough  talk,  enough — 

(Material  not  related  to  Presidential  ac- 
tions deleted.) 

P.  But  when  you  are  in  a  battle.  If  you 
are  going  to  fight  a  battle,  you  are  going  to 
fight  It  to  the  finish.  And  the  thing  about 
Bob,  as  I  say,  is  this:  I  get  back  to  a  funda- 
mental point.  Is  he  guilty  or  is  he  not?  In 
my  view,  be  la  not,  you  know. 

E.  Yep. 

P.  And  If  he  Isn't — even  If  It  means  that 
the  whole  country  and  the  Congress  and  all 
the  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  say 
resign,  resign,  the  President  says.  No.  I  will 
not  take  a  resignation  from  a  man  who  Is 
Innocent.  That  Is  wrong.  That  Is  contrary  to 
our  system,  and  I  am  going  to  fight  for  him. 

E.  Uh,  huh. 

P.  If  evidence  Is  brought  out  to  the  con- 
trary, fine.  Then  we  will  take  a  look  at  it. 

E.  Well,  that  is  another  reason  for  putting 
his  statement  out.  It  seems  to  me.  It  Is  the 
standard  that  we  are  fiying,  so  to  speak. 
Sure,  they  will  shoot  at  it  but  If  they  never 
hit  It,  why  then  there  Is  no  room  for  argu- 
ment. 

P.  We  can  get  that  statement  broadly  cir- 
culated. What  about.  Incidentally,  now, 
about  the  drill  of  frankly  telling  our  own 
leaders  that  and  getting  them  maybe  charged 
up  a  little  on  this? 

E.  Well,  I  have  been  doing  a  little  thinking 
on  that.  I  am  not  so  sure  until  we  wind  out 
the  whole  Judicial  process  here,  that  is  the 
Grand  Jury  process,  that  we  are  really  going 
to  be  in  much  a  position  to  do  that.  I  will 
give  that  some  more  thought,  but — 

P.  You  mean  because  something  la  going 
to  come  out  of  the  Grand  Jury? 

E.  Yeah — you  have  sort  of  a  half-told  tale. 

P.  Well,  you  can  say,  look,  I  am  speaking 


Just  for  the  White  House  staff,  and  they  are 
going  to  go  up  and  testify.  Now  fellows,  give 
them  a  chance.  That  Is  what  I  meant. 

E.  Uh,  huh,  I  get  you.  WeU,  that  at  least — 
sure. 

P.  And  give  them  a  chance.  Then  you  say. 
they  have  all  given  sworn  statements  on  this 
thing,  and  we  feel  that  we  are  due  our  day 
in  court,  etc,  etc. 

E.  Here's  a  copy  of  Haldeman's  state- 
'ment — 

P.  That's  right.  Uh,  huh. 

E.  Yeah.  We  could  certainly  do  that  with- 
out making  reference  to  the  other. 

P.  Including  Agnew,  etc. 

E.  And  you  could  trace  the  history  of  our 
attempt  to  cooi>erate  with  Ervln.  Tell  them 
about  that. 

(Material  not  related  to  Presidential  ac- 
tions deleted.) 

P.  Fine.  Well,  John,  you  have  had  a  hell  of 
a  week — two  weeks.  And  of  course. poor  Bob 
is  going  through  the  tortures  of  the  damned. 

E.  Yeah.  That  family  thing  Is  rough. 

P.  I  know  the  family  thing.  But  apart  from 
the  family  thing,  you  know,  he  Is  a  guy  that 
has  given  his  life,  hours  and  hours  and  hours 
you  know,  totally  selfless  and  honest  and  (>e- 
cent.  That  is  another  thing!  Damn  It  to  hell. 
I  am  Just  about  to  say.  Well  you  know  you  get 
the  argument  of  some,  anybody  that  has  been 
charged  against,  you  should  fire  them.  I 
mean  you  can't  do  that.  Or  am  I  wrong? 

E.  No  you  are  right. 

P.  Well,  maybe  I  am  not  right.  I  am  ask- 
ing. They  say,  clean  the  boards.  Well,  is  that 
our  system? 

E.  Well  that  isn't  a  system.  You  know,  that 
is  a  machine^  That's — 

P.  That's  right.  I  feel,  honestly, — I  mean, 
apart  from  the  personal  feeling  we  both  have 
for  Bob.  don't  you?  But  you  know,  I  raised 
this  myself.  One  way  out  la  to  say,  well  look 
as  long  as  all  these  guys  have  been  charged, 
out  they  go  and  they  can  fight  this  battle 
and  they  can  return  when  they  get  cleared. 
It  Is  not  good.  Is  it? 

E.  You  know  I  don't  think  it  is.  I  don't 
think  that  is  anyway  to  run  a  railroad.' I 
think 

P.  I  suppose  that  would  probably  be  the 
deal  of  purists.  What  does  Len  think  of  that? 
Does  he  think  that,  or — 

E.  I  don't  know.  I  think  you  have  to 
show — 

P.  Well,  that  is  Irrelevant — 

E.  some  heart  on  the  thing. 

P.  Well,  the  point  is.  whatever  we  say  about 
Harry  Truman,  etc.  while  It  hurt  him  a  lot 
of  people  admired  the  old  bastard  for  stand- 
ing by  people 

E.  Sure — 

P.  who  were  guilty  as  hell. 

E.  Yep. 

P.  and  damn  It  I  am  that  kind  of  person.  I 
am  not  one  who  Is  going  to  say,  look,  while 
this  guy  Is  under  attack,  I  drop  him.  Is  there 
something  to  be  said  for  that,  or  not? 

E.  I  don't  think,  number  one,  I  don't  think 
you  would  gain  anything  by  It.  The  problem 
doesn't  go  away. 

P.  No  they  will  -say.  oh,  that  Nixon's  top 
person,  closest  man  to  him.  In  the  office  four 
or  five  hours  a  day,  and  out  he  goes.  Every- 
thing must  be  wrong! 

E.  Yep — that  Is  It.  That  is  liking  separating 
Siamese  twlns^ 

P.  We  have  done  so  many  good  things,  you 
know,  which  Bob  has  worked  on  so  arduous- 
ly, and  danux  It,  so  there  will  be  fragments 
here  and  there.  WeU,  people  make  mistakes, 
but  you  don't  fire  a  guy  for  a  mistake  do  you? 

E.  No. 

P.  Not  for  a  well-intentioned  mistake.  But 
my  whole  view  of  drawing  up  the  line.  One 
point,  you  are  going  to  talk  to  Dean? 

E.  I  am. 

P.  What  are  you  going  to  say  to  him? 

E.  I  am  going  to  try  to  get  hltn  around  a 
bit.  It  Is  going  to  be  delicate. 
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p.  Oct  him  around  In  what  way? 

E.  Well  to  get  off  this  passing  the  buck 
business. 

P.  John,  that's — 

E.  It  Is  a  little  touchy  and  I  don't  know 
how  far  I  can  go. 

P.  John,  that  la  not  going  to  help  you. 
liook  he  has  to  look  down  the  road  to  one 
point  thilt  there  Is  only  one  man  who  could 
restore  htm  to  the  ability  to  practice  law  In 
case  things  go  wrong.  He's  got  to  have  that 
in  the  back  of  his  mind. 

E.  Ufa,  huh. 

P.  He's  got  to  know  that  will  happen.  Tou 
don't  tell  him,  but  you  know  and  I  know 
that  with  him  and  Mitchell  there  Isn't  going 
to  be  any  damn  question,  because  they  got 
a  bad  rap. 

(Material  not  related  to  Presidential  ac- 
tions deleted.) 

P.  Tou  say  that  Dick  was  really  shaken? 
E.  Yeah,  he  was. 

P.  Damn  It,  I  told  him  once,  I  said,  Dick, 
the  real  target  here  Is  Mitchell.  He  said,  oh, 
no,  rt  cant  be!  He's  got  sort  of  the  idea  that 
probably  it  is  Haldeman  or  Colson. 

E.  Well  I  am  sure  he  Is  going  to  call  me  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning. 

P.  Yeah,  but  with  him  I  would  be  very 
tough.  I  would  say  Dick — just  don't  mess 
around — they  are  after  Mitchell,  and  they 
are  going  to  get  him  at  the  present  time.  At 
least,  that's  what  our  Information  Indicates 
and  so  here  Is  where  we  go. 

E.  He  is  probably  doing  a  little  checking 
with  his  U.S.  Attorney  tonight. 
P.  Would  he  do  that? 

E.  Oh  sure,  sure.  He  has  to  make  the  ulti- 
mate prosecution  decision,  or  else  he  has  to 
delegate  It  to  somebody,  ao  he  is  entitled 

to 

P.  Toot  point  is  that  he  would  delegate  it 
to  Dean.  I  think  the  Dean  is  the  best  one 
to  delegate  it  to,  rather  than,  John,  the  sug- 
gestion that  he  resign  and  then  we  will  put 
ta  another  Attorney  General.  That  would  be 
a    bell    of    an    admission     that,    that    we 

ttraught 

B.  He  isn't  going  to  want  to  do  that  would 
be  my  guess.  He  isn't  going  to  want  to  resign 
at  this  point. 

P.  He  shouldn't.  WeU,  you  know,  when  I 
come  to  think  about  it,  basically,  he  should 
for  other  reasons.  If  we  oould  get  the  Ellsberg 
case  over,  I  would  Just  like  to  get  that  PBI 
fellow.  Is  there  anyway  at  all — ^you  are  cotng 
to  talk  to  Zlegler — that  you  can  get  get  out 
U»«  fact  that  you  hare  conducted  a  thorough 
Investigation? 
E.  We  wHl  work  on  that.  I  think  ther*  is. 
P.  I  think  we  have  to  get  that  out.  Don't 
you? 

E.  I  think  so. 

P.  The  President  is  calling  the  signals. 
E.  I  suspect  that  somebody  is  going  to  put 
It  together.  My  himch  is  the  New  York  Times 
wHl.  YoM  see.  they  have  the  story  that  Colson 
was  in  yesterday.  ' 

P.  They  knon  that  Mitchell  was  In. 
B.  And,  of  course,  all  the  wiresSi^ve  that 
Mitchell  was  in  today.  So,  somebody  is  going 
to  stMt  stringing  all  this  together. 

P.  So  what  would  happen?  You'd  have 
ZJegler  or  yourself  go  out  and  say  yes  I  have 
seen  them?  Or  you  haven't  thought  that 
through  yet? 

E.  I  think  I  wouldn't  have  to  say  that  I 
^ve  seen  them.  We  could  Just  say  that  we 
Have  had  a  Job  of  vrortc  going  on  for  several 
wseks. 

P.  Well  you  couW  say  that  the  President. 
because  of  the  charges  that  have  been  made, 
wanted  an  Independent  investigation  made 
and  he  directed 'vou  tc  make  It.  You  have 
nwde  an  Independent  investigation  of  the 
situation  because  the  President  wants  i-t  Tf 
there  is  anybody  who  is  guilty  in  this  tAg, 
he  must  through  the  Judicial  processe^be 
twtmght  to  the  bar.  Is  that  -what  you  wotild 
say? 

E.  Or  simply  to  aid  you  in  analyzing  the 


steps  that  ought  to  be  taken  here.  You  are 
being  asked  to  do  a  lot  of  extraordinary 
thing— 

P.  You  could  say  the  President  wants  this 
matter  cleaned  up,  once  for  ul\ 
E.  Right. 

P.  It  has  been  hanging  aroiuul  and  yakked 
about.  Innocent  people  have  ben  hurt  in  the 
process.  Charges  have  been  going  aroiind. 
Now  we  have  a  judicial  process,  and  we  want 
this  thing  finished.^ 

E.  Beyond  that,  you  have  had  all  kinds  of 
Senators   and  Congressmen   calling  for   the 
appointment  of  a  Special  Commission  and 
all  that  kind  of  thing. 
P.  So  you're  it. 

E.  Por  you  to  come  to  any,  sort  of  a  Judg- 
ment on  those  kinds  of  proposals,  you  have 
to  have  a  pretty  clear  understanding  of  the 
facts. 

P.  Right.  WeU,  with  Dean  I  think  you  can 
talk  to  him  In  confidence  about  a  thing  like 
that,  don't  you?  He  Isn't  going  to — 

E.  I  am  not  sure — I  just  don't  know  how 
much  to  lean  on  that  reed  at  the  moment. 
P.  I  see. 

E.  But  I  will  sound  it  out. 
P.    Well   you   start   with   the   proposition. 
Dean,  the  President  thinks  you  have  carried 
a   tremendous   load,   and   his   affection   and 
loyalty  to  you  is  just  undiminished. 
E.  Alright. 

P.  And  now.  let's  see  where  the  hell  we 
go. 

E.  Uh,  huh. 

P.  We  can't  get  the  President  Involved  in 
this.  His  people,  that  is  one  thing.  We  don't 
want  to  cover  up,  but  there  are  ways.  And 
then  he's  got  to  say.  for  example?  You  start 
with  him  certainly  on  the  b\isiness  of  ob- 
struction of  justice. 
E.  That's  right. 

P.  Look,  John — we  need  a  plan  here.  And 
so  that  LaRue,  Mardian  and  others — I  mean, 
E.  Well,  I  am  not  sure  I  can  go  that  far 
with  him. 
P.  No.  He  can  make  the  plan  up. 
E.  I  will  sound  it  out. 
P.  Right.  Get  a  good  night's  sleep. 
E.  TTiank  you.  Sir. 

P.  Ill  bet  ydu  do.  You  know  In  a  way  it 
is  a  curious  thing — not  curious  at  all — but, 
John,  while  it  is  terribly  painful,  of  course, 
to  go  to  that  dinner  tonight — while  it  is 
painful,  I  just  feel  better  about  getting  the 
damn  thing  done.  Or  do  you  agree? 
E.  Absolutely. 

P.  I  mean,  after  all,  it  is  my  job  and  I  don't 
want  the   Presidency   tarnished,   but  also  I 
am  a  law  enforcement  man. 
E.  Yeah. 
P.  Right. 

E.  Yeah,  and  you  have  to  move  on  to  more 
important  things. 

P.  Yes,  that's  right.  OK.  boy,  see  you  to« 
morrow. 

E.  Right,  sir. 

Appendix  21.  Meeting:  The  President  and 
Ehflichman,    Oval    Office,    April     16      1873 
(10:35-11:15  ajB.); 
(Phone  ring.) 

P.  Wlio  »U  have  you  seen  this  morning? 
E.  WeU,  I  have  Strachan  up  there  right 
now.y 
P.  Yeah.  I  had  a  call  from  Klelndlenst. 
E.  Yeah.  I  beard  you  did  and  I  thought 

you  ought  to  take  it.  He 

P.  Oh  sure.  sure.  I  did.  I  dldnt  refuse.  He 
said  "I  should  see  you,  and  I'd  like  to  see  you 
alqpe  this  afternoon.  Today."  I  said  line.  He's 
coming  to  the  church  service 
B.  Yeah. 

P.  I'm  going  to  see  him  In  the  BOB.  He  said 
he  had  been  up  most  of  the  night  with  Titus 
Who  is  Titus? 

E.  U.8.  Attorney  In  the  District. 

P.  And  what's  the  other  fellowls  name? 

E.  Sllbert. 

P.  No  not  Bflhert. 

E.  Olanrer? 

P.  Petersen. 


E.  Oh  Petersen. 

P.  See  If  he  wants  (uninteUlglble)  together. 
So  I  would  see  what  he  has  to  say. 

E.  OK. 

P.  I  assume  It's  the  sperlal^proeecutor 
thing,  among  other  things,  but  what  else  I 
don't  know. 

E.  I  don't  know  either.  He  obviously  got 
Titus  in  to  find  out  what  the  progress  Is  in 
the  Grand  Jury;  so  he's  now — ^he's  now  bet- 
ter posted  ttian  he  had  been  I'm  sure,  and 
he's  probably  a  little  bitter  with  "ntus  for 
not  keeping  him  better  posted  if  in  fact  he 
wasnt. 

P.  With  regard  to  (unintelligible)  this  spe- 
cial prosecutor  thing,  what  line  do  you  want 
to  take? 

E.  Well— let's  think  about  it.  He  wants  a 
special  prosecutor  so  that  he  .  . . 

P.  He  can  stay  on  as  Attorney  General. 

E.  He  can  stay  on  and  so  that  he  doesn't 
have  any — so  that  he  personally  doesn't  taint 
the  process  by  reason  of  his  closeness  to 
Mitchell.  And  that  makes  sense.  Sneed  does 
not  have  that  problem,  and  Sneed  is  con- 
trollable within  limits,  and  I  think  he  is 
credible.  I  may  be  wrong  about  his  credibU- 
Ity. 

P.  I  agree  with  this.  I  think  he's  credible. 
The  reason  I  think  he's  credible  is  something 
else — Is  that  the  Grand  Jury  I  assume  (unin- 
telligible) come  through  with  some  indict- 
ments.) I  mean,  suppose  they  just  indict 
Magruder  and  MltcheU  (unintelligible). 

E.  Yeah. 

P.  WeU,  that's  the  nah. 

E.  Yeah. 

P.  The  big  flsh. 

E.  Yeah. 

P.  Damn  it,  what  more  do  they  want?  Now 
what's  the  problem  with  the  special  prosecu- 
tor? As  I  see  it.  it  Just  puts  another  (unintel- 
ligible)  loose  (unintelligible)  around  there. 

E.  Well  the  special  prosecutor  .  .  . 

P.  Reflects  on 

E.  Will  second-guess  SUbert.  I  assume  wUl 
feel  his  mandate  is  to  .  .  . 

P.  Tear  hell  out  of  the  place? 

Z.  Yeah — yeah. 

P.  That's  right. 

E.  And — that's  just  an  additional  risk 
which  you  wouldn't  have  with  the  Dean 
who's  heen  a  part  of  the  process.  I  Just — I 
don't  think. 

P.  (Vnintelllglble)  with  him  (unlntelU- 
gible)  myself  (unintelligible).  If  not  then, 
let's  face  It,  he  hasn't  been  very  helpful 
throughout  this  thing. 

E.  That's  right.  (UxUnlaiiglble)  he  stood 
as  far  away  from  it  as  he  could  get. 

P.  And  Mitchell  let  it  get  away  from  him. 
A  little  (unintelligible).  Is  that  what  he  said 
to  you? 

E.  Yeah.  He  expressed  real  bitterness. 

P.  You  didn't  get  Colson  yet? 

E.  Not  yet.  No.  He's  at  church  apparently. 
Zlegler  wUl  be  here  at  church.  He's  coming 
over.  So  I'll  see  him  while  you're  seeing 
Klelndlenst. 

P.  I  suppose  Colson  is  (unintelligible) 
Hunt,  and  Bittman  which,  of  course,  could 
tie  Colson  in,  right? 

E.  Yeah. 

P.  Up  to  his  navel.  There's  not  a  damn 

thing  you  can  do  about  that  Is  there  John? 

E.  No,  really  not.  not  at  this  point.  You 

have  to  depend  on  Hunt's  natural  secrecy 

and  secretiveness. 

P.  John,  there  Is  nothing  In  it  for  Hunt. 
Let   me  ask   this,    (unintelligible)    go  back 
over  everything  he's  done  prior  to  that  time. 
E   Well  ...  \ 

P.  There  might  be  something? 
E.  Well,  he's  up  on.  apparently,  he  has 
perjured  himself  a  second  time.  Gee,  he  per- 
jured himself  at  the  trial,  then  he  was 
granted  immunity,  came  back  into  the  Grand 
Jury,  and  perjured  himself  again.  The  U.S. 
Attorney  Is  looking  down  his  throat  and  could 
say  to  him  look,  I  can  forget  some  of  these 
counts  if  you're  a  good  boy  now. 


P.  Yeah,  but  the  point  that  I  make  Is 
this — Is  reaUy,  of  course,  you  know,  Its  the 
limits  of  his  testimony. 

E.  mmhuh-mmbuh. 

P.  If  he  testifies  just  on  Watergate  that's 
fine.  He  isn't  going  to  get  a  damn  thing  more 
than  anybody  else. 

E.  I  dont  see  any  Incentive  ^or  him  to  go 
broader,  and  I  haven't  heard  a  whiff  of  that. 

P.  (UninteUlglble)  give  him  immunity  for 
that?  I  suppose,  or  would  they? 

E.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  think  they  can 
give  him  inununity  at  this  point. 

P.   (Unintelligible)  taUced  with  Strachan? 

E.  Yes,  sir.  Just  about  ten  minutes  ago. 
And  I've  been  doing  all  the  talking  so  far. 

P.  (UninteUlglble)  trj-mg  to  UUt  (unintel- 
ligible). 

E.  What  Magruder  had  said  about  him  and 
so  forth.  So. 

P.  (UninteUlglble)  any  (uninteUlglble)  for 
removing  him? 

E.  Not  yet.  Not  yet. 

P.  He's  a  good  man — good  man. 

E.  I  think  he,  I  think  he'U  do  fine.  You 
see . . . 

P.  (Unintelligible)  you  expect  anyone 
(uninteUlglble)  I  was  cogitating  last  night, 
and  we've  got  the  people  that  can — I  mean  on 
the  obstruction  of  justice  thing,' which  I 
think  Is  our  main  problem  at  this  time — well 
of  course  It  is  the  main  problem  because  It 
Involves  the  other  people. 

E.  Yeah. 

P.  Otherwise  It's  Just  Chapln. 

E.  Yes,  Chapln. 

P.  And  Mitchell. 

E.  Yeap. 

P.  Magruder. 

E.  Yeah. 

P.  Possibly  Dean,  but  .  .  . 

E.  Mardian  and  LaRue 

P.  (Unintelligible)  oh  the  (uninteUlglble) 
of  the  case? 

E.  LaRue. 

P.  They  got  him  on  that  too? 

E.  Yeah.  Yeah. 

P.  You  mean  Magruder  has? 

E.  Yeah. 

P.  That's  going  to  be  hard.  This  feUow's 
lied  twice  to  (unintelligible)? 

E.  That's  right.  That's  true. 

P.  The  people  you've  got  with  obstruction 
are  Hunt  and  Goldblatt  and  Bittman,  right? 

E.  Oh,  Rothblatt  the  lawyer. 

P.  Rothblatt? 

E.  Yeah,  right.  WeU,  I  don't  think  Bittman 
is  going  to  testify.  I  woiUd  be  very  jurprised 
U  he  did. 

P.  Why? 

E.  WeU. 

P.  Get  him  Involved  In  obstruction  of  jus- 
tice? 

E.  WeU  I  just  don't  think— I  think,  I'm  just 
guessing  here,  my  guess  Is  that  he's  worked 
himself  out  a  haven  in  all  of  this. 

P.  Wouldn't  serve  his  interests  to  get  in- 
volving in  the  obstruction  of  Justice.  He's 
basically  almost  a  bag  man,  not  a  bag  man, 
but  a  message  carrier,  isn't  he? 

E.  No.  No — was  aft  instigator — .  He  was 
concerned  about  his  fee.  And  a  .  .  . 

P.  Oh  really  John? 

E.  Yeah.  Yeah.  So  he  was  one  of  the  active 
promoters  of  that  as  near  as  I  can  teU. 

P.  (Unintelligible)  me  what  you  and  (un- 
Intellglble)  say  on  the  obstruction  thing. 
What  was  involved?  I  mean,  from  our  side, 
our  guys. 

E.  WeU  you  had  defendants  who  were  con- 
cerned about  their  families.  That's  under- 
standable. You  had  lav^yers  who  were  con- 
cerned about  their  fees  and  that's  less  un- 
derstandable. 

P.  Oh.  yes.  It's  understandable. 

E.  WeU  I  mean  in  terms  of  the  end  result. 
You  had  a  campaign  organization  that  was 
concerned  about  the  success  of  its  eam- 
palgn  .  .  . 

P.  Yes 

E.  and  didn't  want  these  fellowB  to  m.j 
anything  In  public  that  would  disrupt  the 
campaign. 


P.  Is  that  legitimate  to  want  people  not  to 
say  it  out  in  public  which  (unintelligible)  ? 

E.  I  think  so.  I  think  so.  And  then  you 
had  a  .  .  . 

P.  No,  but  I  mean,  say  something  In  public 
that  would  disrupt  the  campaign  or  because 
it  would  embarrass  people? 

E.  Sure. 

P.  Cover  up,  you  mean? 

E.  It  would  impeach  the  campaign  in  ef- 
fect. But  at  the  same  time  a  lot  of  those  same 
people  who  had  that  legitimate  motive — 
Hello  (uninteUlglble)  [Voice:  Hello,  sir. 
(door  of>ens  and  closes)  1  they  had  the  same 
people  who  had  that  legitimate  motive  bad 
an  illegitimate  motive  because  they  were  in- 
volved in  protecting  their  own  culpability 
and  here  we're  talking  about  LaRue,  Ma- 
gruder, Mitchell  possibly. 

P.  ( Unintelligible )  they  wanted  the  de- 
fendants to  shut  up  in  court? 

E.  Certainly,  certainly.  ' 

P.  So  you  would  say,  you  could  say  .  .  . 

E.  You  have. 

P.  In  other  words  you  have  Dean  we'll  say, 
now  let's  take  Dean. 

E.  AU  right. 

P.  As  a  case  In  point.  This  says  something 
that  Dean  was  not — we  could  get  him  out  of 
It — he  could  weasel  out.  I  say  weasel  out;  be 
says  he's  not  Involved  In  the  prying. 

E.  Well  see  Dean's  problem  is  that  he  was 
in  touch  with  these  committee  people  who 
could  to  Dean  express  a  benign  motive  and 
at  the  same  time  had  a  corrupt  motive.  If 
I  were  Dean,  I  would  develop  a  defense  that 
I  was  being  manipulated  by  people  who  had 
a  corrupt  motive  for  ostensibly  a  benign  mo- 
tive. And  in  point  of  fact.  .... 

P.  Some  did  have  benign  motives. 

E.  That's  right.  You  take  a  fellow  like 
Shumway    over    there   for    instance.  .  .  . 

P.  Yeah. 

E.  Who  has  to  think  the  PR  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

P.  Making  statements.  WeU  for  example 
It's  the — It's  like  In  the  very  tangential,  and 
it's  only  tangentlally  that  It  touches  you  and 
Bob.  You  know  what  I  mean  that  somebody 
came  to  you. 

E.  Yeah. 

P.  I  mean  you  said  go  talk  to  Kalmbach. 
If  you  were  talking  about  keeping  (unintel- 
ligible) If  you  know  the  defendants  were 
guilty,  and  tf  you  didn't  know  who  else  was 
(unintelligible) 

E.  That's  correct. 

P.  And  you  Just  thought  that  they  (unin- 
telligible) . 

£.  WeU  you  know,  the  thing  that  ran 
through  my  mind  .  .  . 

P.  Yeah. 

E.  Was  Howard  Hunt  has  written  40  books, 
and 

P.  Yeah. 

E.  Howard  Hunt  was  worried  about  the 
support  of  his  famUy.  And  I  could  see  How- 
ard Hunt  writing  an  Inside  expose  of  how 
he  broke  Into  the  Democratic  National  Head- 
quarters at  the  request  of  the  Committee  to 
Re-elect  the  President. 

P.  Yeah. 

E.  Now,  If  I  had  a  choice  between  getting 
contributions  for  the  support  of  Howard 
Hunt's  famUy. 

P.  Yeah.  And  that's  .  .  . 

E.  And  that  was  pretty  easy. 

P.  And  I  suppose  they  would  say  though 
that  .  .  . 

E.  Oh.  didn't  care  what  Howard  Hunt  said 
to  the  Prosceutor.  He  can  say  anything  he 
wanted  to  the  prosecutor  In  a  secret — in  a 
secret  session.  That  didn't  hurt  us. 

P.  It  was  all  secret  then. 

E.  The  Grand  Jury  was  secret. 

P.  The  Grand  Jury  wm  aU  operating  at 
that  time. 

E.  Sure. 

P.  It  hadn't  come  to  trial? 

E.  Sure — it  didn't  come  to  trial  until  after 
the  election. 

P.  Yeah.  (UninteUlglble) 
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E.  So. 

P.  I  think  (unintelligible)  It  was — nob^y 
was  trying  to  keep  him  from  telling  the 
truth  to  the  Grand^Jury — to  shut  him  up 
to  the  Grand  Jury? 

E.  I  can  say  in  truth  and  candor  that  Dean 
never  explained  to  me  that  there  was  any 
kind  of  a  deal  to  get  these  guys  to  lie  or  to 
change  their  stories  or  to  refuse  to  testify 
to  the  trial  of  the  action  or  anything  of 
that  kind.  That  was  Just  never  discussed.  So 
I  don't  feel  too  uncomfortable  with  this. 

P.  Another  (unintelligible)  if  Klelndlenst 
resigns. 

E.  If  Klelndlenst  resigns,  that  says  there 
Is  something  wrong  with  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

P.  So  you  would  keep  him? 
E.  At  this  point. 

P.  Even  if  he  disqualifies  himself? 

E.  That's  right — which  wouldn't  be  any- 
thing too  new. 

P.  Sure. 

E.  Now  he  may  have  some  .  .  . 

P.  Other  Information? 

E.  Yeah,  or  technical  reason  or  somethliig 
of  that  kind. 

P.  (UninteUiglole)  may  have  some  Infor- 
mation aside  from  the  Grand  Jury  that  I 
don't  know  if  (uninteUlglble) . 

E.  I  have  a  caU  In  for  him  and  the  oper- 
ators left  It  over  here.  The  reason  that  I  do 
Is  that  he  never  did  pin  down  for  me  what  It 
Is  that  he  wants  me  to  do.  Now  I've  tended 
to  him  as  I  think  I  had  to. 

P.  Good. 

E.  And  be  said  well  I'U  check  It  and  be  in 
touch  with  you  tomorrow.  So  fine.  I  left 
word  over  there  that  I  am  here.  That's  the 
only,  the  only  reason  for  my  caU.  And  you 
might  ask  him  if  there  Is  anything  we  ought 
to  do  here  In  the  light  of  developments,  but 
I  do  feel  that — thank  you  (coffee  dishes  clat- 
tering)— I  do  feel  that  there  is  nothing  new 
in  what  I  have  Ijeyond  what  Magruder  has 
already  told  me,  so  I  think  It's  largely  aca- 
demic. 

P.  (UninteUlglble) 

E.  Yeah. 

P.  (UninteUlglble) 

E.  Titus  would  have  told  him  last  night 
what  Magruder  said,  and  so  he  wUl,  this 
morning,  have  I  think  as  much  knowledge 
about  this  thing  as  we  have.  There  may  be 
one  or  two — one  or  two  details  that — 

P.  But  Magruder  said  they  are  hot  after 
Ck>lson. 

E.  Suspicion.  ^ 

P.  Or  Magruder's  attorneys  say  that.  Ma- 
gruder had  nothing  on  Colson. 

E.  No.  The  one  phone  call  Is  the  only  In- 
cident that  he  has  to  relate. 

Pr  His  attorney  ^ys  I  think  they're  hot  In 
going  after  Colson.  '  » 

E.  Yeah. 

P.  The  reason  there  of  course  Is  Hxint. 

E.  Right — ^the  association. 

P.  Yeah. 

E.  And  that's  natural.  You>e  got  a  guy 
in  the  cast  that  .  .  . 

P.  WeU  Hunt  (unintelligible)  Colson. 

E.  Yeah.  Hunt  has  to  know  it. 

P.  What  do  you  do  about  Colson,  John? 

E.  I  don't  think  there's  much  to  do  at  tbto 
point.  He's — 

P.  Yeah.  '  ' 

E.  He's  building  bis  own  defenses  I  as- 
sume that  he's  doing  whatever  has  ta^be  lone 
with  Hunt — that  only  he  could  <Xo/ 

P.  So,  but,  but / 

E.  Well  you  know  he's,  I'm  sjure,  has  had 
surreptitious  contact  with   Hur>t. 

P.  Yeah.  He  says  (uninteUiglbl^)  take  care 
of  your  kids. 

E.  And  I  think  Chuck's  natupil  procllTlties 
wUl. 

P.  Do  everything. 
^  E.  Do  anything  we  can/possible  do.         ** 
"  P.  See  (uninteUlglble^:  There  isnt  a  hell 
of  a  lot  more  they  can  teU  us  that  Magruder 
hadn't  told  (unintelligible). 

r. 
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E.  That's  right. 

P.  In  other  words,  there  Isn't  a  hell  of  a 
lot  they  can  gain  by  .  .  .  what  waa  the,  what 
could  Liddy  (unintelligible)  to  corroborate 
Magruder? 

E.  That's  all  he  could  do.  At  this  point  Ma- 
gruder gives  them  everything  they  could 
have  hoped  to  get  from  Llddy. 

P.   (tJnlntelllglble) — How      do      you      get 
Llddy '8  sentance  cut  down?  (Unintelligible.) 
E.  It  may  be  too  late  for  him. 
P.  I  wonder  If  It  Is.  Huh?  Or  is  It? 
E.  Yeah.  He  was  only  .  .  . 
P.  Why  didn't  he  talk   (unintelligible)? 
E.  I  don't  know.  I  really  don't. 
E.  I  don't  understand  him  at  all  and  Ma- 
gruder  paints   him    as    really    weird — really 
weird. 
P.  (Unintelligible)  guy. 
E.  And  all  kinds  of  things.  And  there  are 
all  kinds  of  Llddy  stories  running  around. 

P.  Well  I  (unlntelUglble)  down.  I  want  to 
see  what  Klelndlenst  told  (unintelligible) 
and  since  he's  asked  I  will. 

E.  m  be  here  and  If  you  want  me  for  any- 
thing why  Just  holler. 

P.  WeU  look.  111  listen  to  him.  He  has  come 
In  so  often. 

-'  I  can  say  on  ITT,  of  course,  we  didn't — 
—my  basic  responsibility  (unintelligible)  Mc- 
Claren  settled  this  case  or  something  like 
that,  and  a 
E.  Teah. 

P.   (Unintelligible)  ^ 

E.  No,  that  wasn't  to  settle  a  case. 
P.  No,  not  settle. 

E.  That  was  not  to  file  an  action.  You  re- 
member they  were  about  to  file  a  law  suit 
and 
P.  How  did  we  know  about  lt» 
E.  Flanlgan  found  out  about  It. 
P.  You  came  and  told  me? 
E.  I  came  and  told  you  about  It. 
P.  Why? 

E.  (UnlntelUglble)  may  have  forgotten 
details. 

P.  Why  didn't  we  think  they  shoiUd  file 
an  action? 
E.  Well. 

P.  I  am  sure  It  was  a  good  reason. 
E.  Yeah.  We  had  a  run. 
P.  (UnlnteUiglble)  we  had  a  runaway  anti- 
trust division  at  that  point. 

P.  Yeah,  and  I  had  been  raising  hell  with 
McClaren. 
^  E.  That's  right. 

P.  6n  all  this,  and  I  said  now  this  Is  a  vio- 
lation of  my  policy — 
E.  Not  on. 

P.  (Unintelligible)  a  violation  of  nUes  that 
I  had  laid  down  with  McClaren. 

E.  And  I  will  testify  to  my  dying  day  that 
our  approach  to  antitrust  cases  was  (unin- 
telligible)   vlrtuaUy   without    variation,    on 
policy  rather  than  the  merits  of  the  individ- 
ual case. 
P.  Wasn't  that  case  (unintelligible)  7 
E.  There  was  one  exception  to  that  and 
that  was  that  Granite  City  Steel  case  where 
we  criticized  their  analysis — the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  did. 
P.  Yeah. 

E.  And  we  went  back  on  them  on  the  spe- 
cific case  rather  than  Just  the  general  policy. 
That  was  on  a  factual  Issue. 

P.  What  the  hell  was  It,  John,  that  (unin- 
telligible) Klelndlenst.  Here"*  this  guy,  you 
know,  who  U  really  good  hearted  and  worked 
hard  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  and  went 
down  to  the  wire  and  so  forth.  His  advice  has 
been  Just  wrong. 

E.  I  think  be  felt,  and  I  have  not  talked 
to  him  about  this,  but  I  think  he  felt  that 
if  he  Involved  himself  In  this  case  at  all  In 
Mitchell's  behalf,  that  eventually  it  would 
have  tainted  the  whole  proceeding  and  maybe 
redovmded  to  Mitchell's  disadvantage— 

P.  Right. 

E.  And— 

P.  Oh  X  suppose  that's  (unintelligible) . 


E.  And  that  Mitchell's  best  chance — 
P.  I'm  not  speaking   in   Mitchell's  behalf 
but  I  am  Just  thinking  of — Just  so  that  we 
would  be   (unintelligible),  or  try  to  know 
how  (unintelligible). 

E.  Well— yeah— that's  true. 
P.    (Unintelligible.) 
E.  He. 

P.  All  you  were  ever  asked  was  the  general 
question,  what's  going  on. 

E.  Yeah.  He — well,  this  Is  kind  of  Inter- 
esting. I  may  have  told  you  about  this,  but 
the  U.S.  Attorney  now  feels  that  Dean  over- 
reached them  by  providing  information  out 
of  the  Grand  Jury  to  the  Ccanmlttee  for  the 
He-election.  I  think  that  may  be  legitimate 
criticism  If  he  In  fact  did  that.  On  the  other 
hand,  for  him  to  provide  us  with  Informa- 
tion Inside,  for  the  orderly  operation  of  the 
government,  is  another  matter.  That's  two 
quite  different  thl^s.  If  you  peddle  Infor- 
mation from  a  Grand  Jury  to  the  outside, 
or  If  you  peddle  it  Inside  to  people  who  are 
responsible. 

P.  (UnlnteUiglble) 
^E.  Oh  that  was.  let  me  think. 
^*P.  < UnlnteUiglble)     Grand    Jury    at    that 
polntj 

E.  He  had  Information  on  who  was  going 
to  be  called  as  witnesses  so  that  apparently 
Mardian  was  able  to  get  around  and  coach 
witnesses. 

P.  Did  Mardian  coach  them? 
B.  In  some  cases  Mardian.  I  guess,  was  very 
heavy-handed  about  it,  and — 

P.  Well,  Is  there  anything  wrong  with 
that? 

E.  Yeah,  well  there's  something  wrong 
with — 

P.  He  was  not  their  attorneys  Is  the  prob- 
lem? 

E.  WeU,  no,  the  problem — th«  problem  is 
he  asked  them  to  say  things  that  weren't 
true. 
P.  Oh. 

E.  When  I  say  coach  I  use  the  word  loosely, 
and — 

P.  (UnlnteUiglble) 

E.  WeU   no.   a   fellow   over   there   named 
Porter — Bart  Porter  for  one. 
P.  Where  Is  he  now.  In  JaU? 
E.  No,  he's  In  business  somewhere,  and  he 
win  probably  be  Indicted. 
P.  They  coached  him  to  what,  did  he  say? 
E.  Say. 

P.  Was  he — he  was  one  of  the  buggers 
over  there? 

E.  No — no.  Oh  no.  he  worked  for  the  Com- 
mittee, worked  for  the  Conmilttee.  but  they 
asked  him  about  higher-ups  and  about 
whether  there  was  any  (unintelligible)  and 
so  on  and  so  forth. 

P.  How  was  he  In  the  deal?  How  would  he 
know  about  It? 

E.  He  worked  over  there  In  Magruder's 
office,  and  he  apparently  passed  unoaey  to 
Llddy  from  Sloan  and  was  privy  to  qukeujt 
lot  of  the  Information. 

P.  I  thought  John  (imlntelliglble)  Llddy 
to  take  money  for  that  (unintelligible) , 

E.  Apparently  he  did.  WeU  I  dont  mean 
after — I  mean  to  pay  for  equipment  and  to 
P.  Oh  (unintelligible) 
E.  That's  right. 

P.  Why  the  heU  didn't  the  Orand  Jurr 
indict  him? 

E.  WeU  because  they  dldnt  have  the,  they 
dUnt  have  the  evidence.  There  was  a  cover 
story  which  Mardian  and  others  cooked  up, 
and  Porter,  who  corroborated  the  cover  story, 
is  now  Indictable  for  perjury.  He  is  a  little 
fish  who  got  caught  in  the  net.     . 

P.  Poor  son  of  a  bitch.  It's  wrong.  It's 
wrong. 

E.  The  whole  thing  is  Just  monumentaUy 
tragic. 
P.  It  Is.  Now  dont  let  it  get  you  down. 
E.  Well  that's  right,  that's  right,  and  It'll 
pass. 
P.  Dean  is  concerned,  and  concerns  me. 
E.Yeah. 


P.  I  don't  think  he  could  have  been  that 
active  in  the  pre — the  poet  yes — the  pre 
things.  Magruder,  Magruder  may  be  (Unln- 
teUiglble) a  little  (unUiteUigible)  in  some 
of   that  stuff. 

E.  Well,  I've  got  to  get  him  In,  and  I  hope 
to  see  him  today. 

P.    He    would    not    (unintelligible)    Dean 
(UnlnteUiglble).   According  to  Dean's  story 
about  those  meetings  which  he  told  me  is 
about  ( unintelligible )  Magruder's. 
E.  That's  right.  That's  right. 
P.  He  says,  he  says  look  we  shoiUdn't  be 
talking  about  such  things. 
E.  I  know. 

P.  particularly  In  the  office  of  Attorney 
General.  Magruder  says  he  approved  the 
million  dollars — that's  about  right. 

E.  And  that  Mitchell  was  the  one  who  dis- 
approved it. 

P.  Well  this  would  (UnlnteUiglble)  Magru- 
derDean  (UnlnteUiglble)? 

E.  Cause  Dean  shows  up  very  prominently 
in  the  whole  Magruder  thing. 

P.  And  Dean  was  In  Florida  you  said  on 
some  occasion?  Remember  the  Florida  trip 
you  told  me  about? 

E.  No,  No.  The  three  people  there— MltcheU 
was  already  down  there — Magruder  and  La- 
Rue  went  down. 
P.  For  what  purpose? 
E.  Brought  him  the  final  Llddy  proposal. 
•P.  The  two  fifty? 

E.  With  the  Watergate  and  the  Fontaine- 
bleau  and  the  McGovern  headquarters 
spelled  out. 

P.  How  did  Dean  find  out?  Dean  find  out 
that  there  was  a  three — three  thing  on  a 
list?  He  knew  that,  and  went  up  and  told 
Mitchell  about  that. 
E.  Yeah,  and  I. 
P.  How  did  Dean  know  that? 
B.  I   don't    know.   I   don't   know   how   he 
knew  that.  I  assume  that  at  some  point  in 
time  Magruder  told  him  that. 

P.    I    see.    Magruder    talks    pretty    much 
doesn't  he? 
E.  Mmhum. 
P.  (UnlntelUglble) 

E.  Yeah.  And  in  a  lot  of  these  things,  of 

cohrse,  he  had  a  lot  of  different  versions  of 

everything,   but   I   think   it's   reasonable   to 

ass\une  that  he  passed  that  along  to  Dean. 

P.  Sure. 

E.  Mitchell  phoned  me  this  morning  to 
say   that   Daniel   Schorr  had   been   on   the 
shuttle  when  he  rode  back  to  New  York. 
P.  CBS  caught  him? 

E.  Yeah,  and  well  no,  they  saw  him  here. 
P.  Yeah. 

E.  ^d  then  they  sent  somebody  out  to 
the  alri>ort. 
P.  (Unintelligible) 

E.  And  so,  he  said  to  Schorr  he  didn't 
know  anything  about  the  Watergate,  and  he 
dldfi't  think  anybody  cared  about  the 
Watergate  and  he  had  lust  been  down  to 
the  White  House  and  he  hadn't  seen  the 
President.  That  waa  all  that  he  said.  He  Is 
looking  forward  to  testifying  before  the 
Ervln  Committee,  and  so  forth.  So  he  called 
me  this  morning  Just  to  say  that. 
P.  (UnlnteUiglble) 

E.  He  wanted  us  toaJcnow  what  he  had 
actuaUy  said  In  case  Qfere  was  any  press 
report  to  the  contrary.   ^ 

P.  WeU  Zlegler  should  simply  say,  yes  be 
was    here    to   see   you    (unintelligible)    it'a 
true  (unintelligible). 
E.  Don't  have  any  comment  on  that. 
P.   No   comment — that's    (unintelligible) 
What  do  you  think? 

E.  I  think  that's  the  only  way  to  handle  it. 

P.  (UnlntelUglble)  handle  it  (unintel- 
ligible). I  have  no  information  on  the  mib- 
Ject.  I  have  no  infm-matlon  on  the  subject. 

E.  Right. 

P.  Zlegler  (unintelligible) 

E.  rm  glad  you  complimented  him  last 
night.  Th«t'« 
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P.  (Unintelligible)  sUy  right  at  the  (Un- 
lnteUiglble) 

E.  (Unintelligible) 

r.  He  Is  a  good  man.  They  know  it.  They 
know  it.  You've  got  to  give  them  their  stories. 
They  respect  him  for  It. 

E.  I  thought  you  were  going  to  do  with  the 
Biblical  conclusion  that  the  guy  who  serves 
twu  masters,  but  a 

P.  Yeah. 

E.  he  wUl  hate  the  one  and  love  the  other, 
but  a —  (laughter) . 

P.  Yeah,  (unintelligible) 

E.  Yeah,  that's  the  one. 

P.  (Unintelligible)  turn  around  and  (un- 
intelligible). 

E.  We  are  at  kind  of  an  ebb  tide  right 
now  In  this  whole  thing.  In  terms  of  the  me- 
dia, as  I  see  it.  They  are  aU  a  little  afraid  to 
get  too  far  out  on  a  limb  on  this  'cause  they 
think  something's  going  on  with  the  com- 
mittee negotiations,  and  there's  no  new 
news  breaking,  and  so  they  are  kind  of. 

P.  Waiting. 

£.  waiting. 

P.  Yeah — they'll  get  a  full  tide  when  they 
get  to  the  Grand  Jury. 

E.  Well  sure,  but  now  is  a  good  time  for  us 
to  fill  that  vacuum.  i 

P.  Oh,  yes — a  little  news. 

E.Yeah. 

P.  Sure — let  'era  know  other  things  are 
going  on. 

E.  Yeah. 

P.  I  read  (unintelligible)  front  page  the 
Haynes  Johnson  (unintelligible)  story  today 
about — story  on  (unintelligible)  . 

E.  I  haven't  had  a  chance  to  read  that. 
I  saw  the  headlines. 

P.  It's  not  corroborated  of  course,  bu^hey 
said  their  survey  of  the  country  an9  all 
showed  that  the  President's  support  that 
first  the  support  regarding  the  war  was  not 
(unintelligible) — the  economy  is  the  prob- 
lem (unintelligible)  but  the  overriding  Is- 
sues that  are  (unintelligible)  Watergate, 
(unintelligible),  but  John  that  is  Just  not 
true.  / 

E.  Yeah.  \ 

P.  Of  course  Gallup  comes  up  tomorrow 
and  show — he'U  show  that  (unintelligible) 
another  poll  out  there  (unintelligible).  Look 
you  can't  go  the  the  (unintelligible)  you 
can't  go  to  the — you've  been  around  here. 

E.  That's  right — that's  right. 

P.  It's  a  pervasive  Issue  (unlnteUlglble)  Go 
m  and  out  of  the  hotel  t'ley've — 

E.  Yeah. 

P.  Yelling.  Watergate.  Watergate.  Tell  us 
about  Watergate.  Seriously,  it's  a  hell  of  a 
Washington  story. 

E.  And  Haynes  Johnson,  of  course,  U  notor- 
ious for  finding   what's  he's   looking  for. 

P.  Of  course. 

E,  You  remember  after  the  election  and 
that  great  national  survey. 

P.  Yeah.  Yes,  and  also  that  he  (unlntel- 
legible)  practically  klUed  him  to  do  it;  first, 
(unintelligible)  in  this  same  piece  that  these 
people  were  not  (unintelligible). 

E.  Mmhum. 

P.  Now — (UnlnteUiglble).  But  then,  but 
it's  we  have  to — we  go  through  these  cycles 
too,  I  mean  this  is  a  little  more — more — shall 
we  say  a  bigger  cycle  than  most  because  of 
the  enormous — a  combination  of  Watergate 
It  usually  is  a  one  Issue  thing. 

E.  Yeah. 

P.  Now  it's  a  combination  of  the  Watergate 
plus  the— these  guys  say  It's  the  Watergate— 
(unlntelUglble). 

(Materials  not  related  to  presidential  ac- 
tions deleted.) 

Appendix  22.  Meeting:  The  President  and 
Klelndlenst,  EOB  Office,  April  16,  1973.  (1:12 
2:23  pan.) : 

P.  WeU. 

K.  How  you  feeling? 


P.  Fine — ^flne — a  Uttle  tired — I've  been 
working  very  hard  as  you  can  Imagine  with 
everything. 

K.  Last  night  after  the  White  House  Cor- 
respondents' Dinner,  at  midnight,  Henry 
Petersen  called  me,  quite  agitated — after 
which  he  and  E^arl  SUbert,  who  Is  the  Chief 
Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  who  tried  the  Water- 
gate matter  and  Harold  Titus  came  over. 
Titus  is  tj>e  United  States  Attorney. 

P.  Like  some  coffee.  Would  you  like  coffee? 

K.  No.  thank  you  sir. 

P.  Coca-Cola? 

K.  Nothing,  thank  you.  I'd  like  a  glass  .of 
water  If  I  may. 

P.  Glass  of  water — and  some  coffee — Chief. 

K.  The  purpose  of  it  was  to  give  me  the 
benefit  of  what  bad  tran.<?plred  on,  Thursday, 
Friday  and  Saturday  with  Magruder,  and 
then  what  had  been  transpiring  for  a  week 
with  John  Dean  and  his  attorneys. 

P.  They  didn't  negotiate  with  Dean  I 
understand. 

K.  John  has  some  attorneys — I  don't  rec- 
ognize the  names. 

P.  Attorneys? 

K.  Yes. 

P.  Good.lgood  he's  got  one. 

K.  The  posture  that  Dean  and  his  attor- 
ney, that  they're  exploring  the  legal  situa- 
tion with/ the  understanding  if  they  don't 
work  out  some  kind  of  a  strong  arrangement 
then  anything  that  is  said  or  represented  by 
either  John  or  the  attorney  will  not  be  used. 

P.  llhmm. 

K.  Kind  of  .an  exploratory  situation. 

P.  Yeah. 

K.  I  wanted  to  see  you  and  why  I  wan'.ed 
to  see  you  Immediately,  by  myself,  is  that. 

P.  No  problems  then — In  seeing  me  by  my- 
self. If  you  want,  I  mean. 

K.  Yes,  Sir. 

P.  I  ETuess  with  Cabinet  people  and  the 
rest  they  always  can.  I  have  other  people  In, 
Dick,  as  you  know,  so  that  nobody  keeps  the 
damned  notes  out  of  the  Cabinet.  My  under- 
stand'ng  is — 

K.  I  talked  to  John  Ehrllchman  last  night. 
Also. 

P.  Yeah^he  told  me  that  you  wanted  to 
come  In,  and  I  said  "fine." 

K.  When  I  talked  to  him  last  week  I  didn't 
think  there  would  be  much  necessity  to  be 
here  today,  Sunday. 

P.  This  Is  Sunday,  certainly. 

K.  Magruder's  conversations  and  John's 
conversations  with  attorneys,  with  every  ab- 
solute certainty  that  Magruder's  going  to  be 
put  on  before  the  Grand  Jury. 

P.  Are  they  going  to  caU  him  back? 

K.  Yeah. 

P.  Oh,  of  course,  because  he's  going  to 
plead  guilty. 

K.  He's  going  to  plead  guilty  and  he's  go- 
ing to  tell  everything  he  knows. 

P.  Sure. 

K.  That  kind  of  Information  Islte^  going 
to  remain  confidential.  ~ 

P.  As  you  know,  the — we  have  no— I  have 
not  and  I  would  not  try  to  get  information 
from  the  Grand  Jury,  except  from  you. 

K.  Right. 

P.  And  we  have  not.  But  the  reason — the 
reason  that  I  am  aware  about  the  Dean 
thing — I  have  taken  Dean  off  the  matter,  of 
coxirse.  I  had  to.  As  far  as  what  he  was  re- 
porting here  at  the  present  time.  I  put 
Ehrllchman  on.  Ehrllcbman's  conducted  his 
own  Investigation  which  I  told  him  to  give 
you.  He  says  It's  now  not  going  to  mean 
much  because  he  says  Magruder  frankly  cor- 
roborates everything  that  he  thought  (unin- 
telligible) 

K.  Yeah. 

P.  Except  that  Magruder  may — you  can't 
tell.  In  his  view,  that  you  can  believe  every- 
thing Magruder  says  l>ecause  Magruder's  ap- 
parently got  a 

K.  Got  a  self-interest  Involved. 


P.  He's  got  his  self-Interest  and  you  den": 
know  whether  he's  going  to  drag  this  fellow 
or  that  fellow  or  whatever  the  hell  Is.  Ycu 
know  that's  the  trouble  when  a  guy  starts 
lying  and.  you  know — I  mean — wondering 
whether  Magruder  Is  telling  the  whole  truth 
on  John  Mitchell — you  know,  Mitchell — have 
you  talked  to  Mitchell? 

K.  No  and  I'm  not  going  to  I  donJt  tliiuk 
that  I  can  ta)k  to  him.  \^_/ 

P.  I  think  you  should  know,  Mltchen  In- 
sists— I  didn't  talk  to  him  You  kno»r.  I  have 
never  asked  him.  Have  you  ever  asked  him? 

K.  No  sir.  We  have  never  discussed  tlie 
matter. 

P.  I  never  have  either.  I  asked  Bill  Rogers 
about  that.  I  said,  BlU,  should  I  ask  him?  No, 
John  Mitchell.  And  so  I  asked  EhrUchman. 
I  said,  now  I  want  you  to  ask  him. 

K.  Yeah. 

P.  What  I  was  going  to  say — the  only  In- 
formation that  we  have  Is  the  Magruder  In- 
formation and  the  Dean  Information  and 
that's  enough. 

K.  Yeah — that's  what  we  have  here.  The 
difficulty  as  outlined  by. 

P.  The  special  prosecutors? 

K.  No.  No.  The  difficulty  with  respect  to 
some  of  the  Information  as  outlined.  I  stayed 
up  untU  five  o'clock  this  morning  with  these 
people  going  over  and  over  it  again. 

P.  Right. 

K.  (UnlnteUiglble)  basic  things  where 
Dean  Implies — (imlntelliglble).  The  basic 
problem  that — its  possible  that  Dean  might' 
testify  to,  what  Magruder  will  testify  to. 
and  then  you've  got  Strachan  or  somebody 
like  that.  He  \^'as  on  Haldeman's  staff.  There 
Is  a  possible  suggestion  that  Haldeman  and 
EhrUchman  ah,  as  yet — it  looks  that  way — 
whether  there  is  legal  proof  of  it  so  far  as 
that — that  they. 

P.  Indicating  what? 

K.  WeU.  knowledge  In  this  respect,  or 
knowledge  or  conduct  either  before  or  after 
the  event.  But  that  In  any  event,  whether 
there's 

P.  Both  Haldeman  and  EhrUchman? 

K.  Yes.  Whether  it's  sufficient  to  bring 
about  an  Indictment  as  a  resiUt  of  the  course 
the  testimony  Implies.  There  wUl  be  state- 
ments made,  ,  circumstantial  evidence  de- 
picted. 

P.  Right. 

K.  That  could  raise  a  very  serious  ques- 
ttlon  with  respect  to  both  of  them.  That  is 
my  primary  Veason  for  talking  to  you  (Un- 
lnteUiglble). 

P.  Sure — sure. 

K.  I  thought  you  ought  to  know. 

P.  Who  told  you  this?  SUbert? 

K.  Yeah. 

P.  So  he  says  he  gets  his  Information  from 

iom?  Dean? 

K.  Dean  with  respect  to  some  statements 

Ehat  Ehrllchman  Is  supposed  to  have  made 

^after  the  event.  There's  no  suggestion  that 

John  Ehrllchman  knew  anything  about  It 

before. 

P.  Yeah. 

K.  As  to  Bob,  this  fellow  Stracken  (pro- 
nunciation) .  It  that  his  name? 

P.  Strachan. 

K.  Strachan?  '  >v 

P.  He   worked   for   him    HJ's   a   ^My   wbo- 
worked  for  Haldeman,  down  In  the  basement. 

K.  Well,  we  haven't  really  gone  all  the 
way  with  him  yet.  He's  kind  of  fishing 
around,  you  know,  as  to  what  he's  going  to 
say  and  what's  he's  not — he's  being  a  Uttle 
bit  suggestive,  but  there  wUl  be  the  proba- 
bility that  Strachan  might  provide  testi- 
mony that  would 

P.  Implicate  Haldeman? 

K.  Would  Implicate  Haldeman  and  it 
wouldn't  be  direct,  precise  testimony. 

P.  I  have  asked  both  Haldeman  and 
Ehrllchman. 

K.  I  know  you  have. 
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p.  And  they  have  given  me  absolute — you 
know  what  I  mean.  You  can  only — It's  like — 
you  would,  you'd  believe  John  Mitchell.  I 
suppose,  wouldn't  you?  I  don't  believe  Halde- 
man  or  Ehrllchman  could  ever — you  know — 
(unintelligible)  hurt  to  be  so  close  to  people 
and  yet  I  think  of — 

K.  John  Mitchell  and  I  were  a  little  off 
more  by  ourseU.  (unintelligible)  But  the 
difficulty  with  respect  to  Bob  and  right  now 
.  they  do  not  think  that  they  are  going  to 
have  the  kind  of  legal  evidence  that  would 
lead  to  Indictment,  however,  they  all  feel 
that  as  a  result  of  the  closed  testimony — 
a  matter  which  Is  going  to  come  out.  It  will 
be  circumstantial,  an  association,  an  involve- 
ment.  apd  It's  going  to  be — 
•  P.  JWny  don't  you  do  something  about  it? 
K.  WeU,  I  think  that  that's  part  of  the 
problem.  The  evidence  with  respect  to  those 
now  who  would  have  knowledge  of  this  be- 
fore June  17th,  'cause  it's  going  to  come  out. 
You  take  some  of  the  evidence  with  respect 
to  Dean. 

P.  Dean  was  In  the  meetings.  Dean  claims 
that  he  said  no.  And  MltcheU  does  too.  And 
that's  what  you've  got  to  live  with. 

K.  But  then  they  feel  the  serious  aspect 
of  the  conduct  thereafter  came  In  the,  ac- 
cording to  this  testimony,  that,  with  respect 
to  obstruction  of  Justice 
P..  Right. 

K.  — and  that  Is  the  admission  that  La- 
Rue,   Mardlan.    Dean   say    that    he    was   re- 
hearsed   and    rehearsed    and    coached    and 
coached  by  LaRue,  Mardlan,  Mitchell,  Dean, 
all  for  his  mitlal  testimony  before  the  Grand 
Jury.  Well,  Magruder  could  testify  that  he 
believed  that — there's  two  things — the  ob- 
struction of  Justice  and  suborning  a  witness 
or  perjury. 
P.  That  could  get  them  all  on  that. 
K.  And  *r  LaRue.  Mardlan,  Deah,  Mitchell 
said  no  we  didn't  do  that  but  were  told  what 
the  story  was — we  did  nothing.       * 
P.  They  would  question  that. 
K.  Anyway,  that's  certain  to  be  known  to 
the  prosecutor 
P.  That's  right. 

K.  With  respect  to  the  money  that  was 
available  and  used^  for  ■  attorneys  supporting 
these  defendant^ 

.    Mh.    The    motive    I    think    you 
passed  on  to  Ehrllchman — after  I  raised  the 
question.  A  motive  was  involved  there  bub? 
K.  About  the  money? 
P   Ye«h. 
K.  You  know! 
P.  If  the  money  was  raised. 
K.  If   you    plead   guilty   and   he's   guilty 
there's  no  crime  committed. 
P.  What's  that? 
K.  That's.  — I  don't  know. 
P.  Explain  that  legal  point  please. 
K.  Well,   I   inquired  llnto   It  personally. 
P.  Of  course  I  was  tHnklng  of  the  Berrl- 
gans  and  all  the  funds  tVat  have  been  raised 
through  the  years,  Scot»boro.  etc.  Nobody 
ever  raised  any  questiod  about  it.  If  you 
raise   money   for   the   defense   and   it's  for 
support — and  Ellsberg — ( 
In  Ellsberg.  the  defense — 

K.  And  likewise  in  this ^, 

mltted  a  crime  and  you  know  about  It  and 
you  say.  "Kleindlenst,  you  go  in  the  Court 
and  plead  g\uity  to  the  commission  of  that 
crime  and  here  is  ten  thousand  dollars,  you 
know,  to  tide  you  over  and  so  forth." 
P.  That  isn't  a  crime? 

K.  No.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  know 
that  I  committed  a  crime 
P.  Right. 

K.  And  you  say.  "you  go  in  there  and  plead 
giiilty,  and  here  is  twenty-flve  thousand  dol- 
lars  on  the  condition  that  thereafter  you-U 
s>y  nothing.  You  Just  make  the  plea  take 
the  Fifth  Amendment,  the  Judge  cites  you 
for  contempt,  you've  got  to  continue  to  tee- 
tlfy  you  don't.  You  do  not  take  It."  Then 
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pletive  removed) 
If  I  had  com- 


you  are  now  In  a  'position  of  obstructing 

Justice. 

-    P.  Excuse  me.  If  you'd  explain  that  again. 

If  you  tell  'era — if  you  tell  'em — if  you  raise 

the  money  for  the  purpose  of  telling  them 

not  to  talk. 

K.  After  he's  pleaded  guilty.  Let's  take 
the —  , 

P.  Well,  they  were  all  before  the  Orand 
Jury  at  this  point.  Right? 

K.  And  the  Judge  says,  "I'm  going  to  give 
you  immunity — I  have  ordered  you  to  testify 
to  what  you  know."  He  refuses,  takes  the 
Fifth  Amendment  and  he's  punished  for  con- 
tempt. And  you  give  him  twenty-flve  thou- 
sand  dollars,  (unintelligible) 

P.  There  was  some  thought  that — that  was 
all  after  the  election  that  that  happened 
huh?  *-r         . 

K.  I  don't  know  but  that  happened  after 
the  conviction — after  Uddy's  conviction. 

P.  Oh.  In  other  words,  the  obstruction  they 
are  talking  about  is  what  happened  after 
the  conviction?  [ 

K.  Yes  sir.  I 

P.  Rather  than  before  the  conviction? 
K.  Yes  sir.  , 

P.  Well,  who  the  hell  would — you  mean 

but  I  can't  see  Haldeman  or  Ehrllchman  or 
anybody  in  that  (unlnteUiglble) 
K.  Well. 

P.  No— I'm  Just  asking.  Or  Dean,  ah,  you 
mean  that  after  that  that  they  raised— they 
gave  money  for  that  purpose? 

K.  For  whatever  they  gave— let's  say  that 
money  was  given  to  Llddy  in  connection  with 
— and. 

P.  Let  me  say  this— there  Un't  any  ques- 
tion that  money  that  they  have  had  on  that 
or  whatever— Mitchell's  defense  frankly— it 
would  be — you  know— these  people  had 
worked  for  the  Committee  and  they  were 
provided  with  money  for  their  legal  fees  and 
for  their  support.  That  is— this  is  before 
their  conviction.  Now  comes  the  point  of 
after  their  conviction.  That's  when  the  case 
may  be.  that's  when  you  get  the  Jeopardy. 

K.  Or  if  people  are  up  for  trial,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, you  say. 

P-  NO — no-no-I'm  sorry— not  conviction — 
but  after  their  indictment. 

K.  Yes.  After  the  Indictment  "here's  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  You  plead  guilty  and 
thereafter  take  the  Fifth  Amendment.  If 
they  offer  you  immunity,  you  know,  not  testi- 
fy about  anything."  If  that's 

P.  And  then  you  give  'em  money? 
K.  Yes.  '  I 

P.  That's— I  agree.  | 

K.  Yes — obstruction  of  Justice. 
P.   Yeah.  If  the  purpose  of  It  is  to  get 
them  not  to  talk.  laJothsr  words,  not  to 
carry   out   what   thO«Jdge   said.   I   can   see 
that.  Sure.  ^ 

K.  What  the  situation  really  la.  and  that's 
why  I  wanted  to  communicate  with  you  im- 
mediately. t«day,  to  keep  this  general  story 
off  the  streets. 
P.  Oh,  hell — don't  they  know  about  It? 
K.  Tomorrow  morning  it's  likely  to  be  all 
over  town.  Tuesday  noon. 

P.  Involving  Haldeman  and  Ehrllchman 
too? 

K.  Yeah — Just  generally.  This  Sirica,  Jvdge 
Sirica,  is  not  enforcing  the  strict  require- 
ments of  law  with  respect  to  secrecy  In  Orand 
Jury  proceedings. 

P.  Certainly  the  one  with  regard  to  Mitch- 
ell— do  they,  let  me  ask  you  this — do  they 
tell  you  flatly  MltcheU  will  be  indicted? 
K.  Yes.  They  do — so  will  Dean.  | 

P.  WiU  be  mdlcted?  I 

K.  Yeah. 

P.  Even  without  hla  testimony— they're 
talking  about  it? 

K.  Magruder's  testimony  will  be  enough 
to  Indict  him.  | 

P.  Strachan — will  be  be  Indicted?  ! 

K.    They   dont    know    yet.    Incidentally, 
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Dwlght  Chapln  testified  with  respect  to  the 
so-called  Segrettl  affair. 

P.  Yeah. 

K.  And  said  that  Haldeman  knew  about 

P.  That's  true.  But  that's  not  something 
they're  In— because  of  Segrettl— even  though 
Segrettl  pleaded  the  Fifth.  It's  Just  bull— 
the  Segrettl  thing— It's  not  this— it's  Just 

K.  That  has  nowhere  near  the  potential  of 
this  situation.  They  only  think  It  does  with 
respect  to  Bob,  it  casts  a  little  bit  of  taint 

P.  I  know. 

K.  That  reflects  upon  the  rest  of  it. 

P.  Now  what  Is  your,  what  Is  your  recom- 
mendation, then? 

K.  Well,  flrst  I  have  this  situation  It 
seems  to  me  that  so  long  as  I  do  anything  at 
the  Department  of  Justice  I  cannot  hereafter 
be  with  Haldeman.  Ehrllchman,  Mitchell,  La- 
Rue. They  won't  believe  that  we  didn't  talk 
about  the  Watergate  case. 

P.  Who  can  you  have  contacts  with?  Me? 
I  shouldn't  be 

K  I  think  it  la— I  don't  know  whether  I 
need  contact  anyone.  Incidentally,  there's 
a—there  s  a  weak  possible  case  on  Colson 

P.  What  is  that? 

K.  He  knew  about  and  was  Involved  in  a 
conversation  pertaining  to  money  for  LIddy's 
projects.  Called  on  Colson  to  make  over 
there — to  somebody  else. 

P.  Yeah,  I  heard  about  that. 

K.  You  know,  "Where  the  devU  ar«  Llddy'a 
projects?"  So. —  ' 

■    P.  Colson  denies  this  doesn't  he? 

w.^    ^^'"  ^*  *^'°  *"'*  **^«  unusual  thing  of 
hiring  himself  a  He  detector  test. 
P.  Oh  (expletive  removed) 

hefrd?^''  *  "***  *  ^^^^^^«  ^^^S  I've  ever 
P-   Of  course.   I'm   a   great   supporter   of 

Colson's.  He's  been  a  brick  as  have  all  these 

people.  But  (expletive  removed)   that  was  a 

stupid  thing. 

K.  Just  stupid.  Crazy.  Secondly 

P.  They  consider  there's  a  weak  case  on 

him  at  this  pomt. 

o=iLJ**T'f.'*  *  '*'^'  "^^  peripheral,  weak 
case— probably  not  an  Indictable  case  with 
respect  to  Ehrllchman  and  Haldeman 

P.  Yeah. 

K.  Just  learned  that. 

♦K^;  °^    ^°^  P°'°*  *■  **»**  "'"  break- 
that  their  names  have  been  mentioned? 

K.  You  know— it'U  come  out  in  trial  and 
testimony. 

P.  What's  your  recommendation  on  it? 
K.  Well. 

P.  Let  me  tell  you  what  concerns  me  if  I 
may.  I  want  to  talk  to  the  special  prosecu- 
tion a  lltOe  bit.  You  know.  It's  embarrasslne 
and  all  the  rest,  but  Itll  pass.  We've  got 
to— we've  got  to  Just  ride  It  through  Dick 

K.  Yes 

P.  Do  the  best  we  can.  Right? 

K.  Yes  sir. 

P.  We  don't  run  to  the  hlUs  on  thu  and 
so  forth.  The  main  thing  u  to  handle  It 
right. 

K.  Those  are  my  incUnatlona  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

P.  WeU  you  know— we've  got  to  handle 
it  right. 

K.  That's  right. 

P.  And  naturally  because  of  yovu-  associa- 
tion with  John  Mitchell  you  would  have  to 
disqualify  yourself. 

K.  Mardlan.  LaRue. 

P.  Oh— you  know  them  all.  Rlght-rlght- 
rlght.  Now  the  difficulty  with  the  special 
prosecutor— it  gets  a  guy  into  the  (expletive 
removed)  thing.  First  it's  a  reflection- 
It's  sort  of  an  admitting  mea  culpa  for  our 
whole  system  of  Justice.  I  don't  want  to  "do 
that.  I  think  what  you  ought  to  do— agreed 
— the  Dean  doesn't  know  probably  anything 
about  criminal  law. 


K.  He  doesn't  know  anything  about  this 
case  either. 

P.  About  this  case — but  I  think  that  the 
Dean — the  Dean  is  a  decent,  honorable  man 
and  you  step  aside,  say  that  the  Deputy  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  wUl  be 
In  charge  of  this  matter.  And  you  say  to 
him  and  (unlnteUigible) . 

K.  Don't  understand — I  think  he  ought  to 
(unlnteUigible) 

P.  No  question  about  SUbert  and  those 
guys  going  after  it.  And  I — let  me  tell  you. 
I  have  never — you  know — I  have  never  felt 
that — I  have  always  Urfd  these  people 
around  here — I  say  (expletive  removed) 
don't  hold  anything  back.  Just  burns  me 
that  they  did. 

K.  Last  summer  the  conduct  of  everybody 
over  here  Mr.  President — really  created 
great  suspicions  In  the  minds  of  Sllbert  and 
Petersen,  you  know. 

P.  Right. 

K.  Instead  of  being  c^en  and  frank  with 
you,  trying  to  create  an  impression  of  trying 
to  help  out,  getting  things  going. 

P.  This  was  basically  the  Dean  problem. 
He  was  running  It. 

K.  And  also  I  think — well  everybody  was 
scared  to  death.  They  didn't  know  ,where 
the  damn  thing  was  going  to  end. 

P.  They  thought  there  was  an  election — 
you  know — let's  face  It — that's  why — why 
John. 

K.  Why  sure — I  understand — I  understand. 
It'll  always  be  an  unanswered  question  and 
for  that  matter  they  were  simply  set  In  mo- 
tion thereafter  you  know  so  aggravating — 
you  know,  this  little. 

P.  But  after  the  election,  I  couldn't  think 
what  In  the  name  of  (expletive  removed) 
reason  did  they  play  around  then?  Do  you? 

K.  No. 

P.  You  didn't  know  that  they  were  doing 
tbls?  I  didn't  know. 

K.  No  sir— I  dldnt  know. 

P.  I  didn't — you  know — as  I  was— one  of 
the  problems  here — I  have  always  run  my 
campaigns.  I  didn't  run  this  one  I  must 
say.  I  was  pretty  busy.  Or — maybe — handling 
the  Russian  Summit.  And  you  know,  after 
the  election — we  were  right  In  the  middle  of 
the  December  eighth  bombing — and  holding 
meetings — within  the  whole  Administration. 
But  I  Just  can't  Imagine — at  that  point — 
after  the  election  Is  when  this  is  supposed 
to  have  ht^pened. 

K.  I  think  there  are  two  paramount. — 

P.  Understand — I  mean  the  others — they 
were  Involved  throughout.  But  I  mean  after 
the  election.  (Expletive  removed)  to  condone 
Jt. 

K.  It  seems  to  me  there's  two  overriding 
considerations  here.  One  Is  yourself  and  your 
Presidency  and  secondly  Is  the  Institution. 
Both  of  which  I  think  have  to  be  protected 
and  preserved  by  the  Institution  of  Justice. 
For  me  to  recuse  myself  and  say  the  Deputy 
is  now  making  all  the  prosecution  srtate- 
ments.  The  thing  I  have  against  that  Mr. 
President  is  that  that  Deputy  Is  stlU  your 
appointee.  He's  my  deputy. 

P.  Yeah. 

K.  I  could  be  removed  untU  this  Is  cleared 
up — well  that's  Just  an  attempt  you  know 
to  cover  his  (expletive  removed).  As  this 
thing  goes  Into  trial  and  when  this  testimony 
comes  out  somebody  is  going  to  come  to  a 
crescendo  real  fast. 

P.  Of  course. 

K.  Then  Sneed  is  going  to  be  under  at- 
tack. Frankly  I  don't  know  enough  about' 
Joe  Sneed — ^to  know  whether  he's  got  the 
abUlty  to  sit  there  and  take  It  or  will  he 
do  it.  A  little  bit  differently  than  I  and 
less  than  partisan  for  twenty  years.  He  has 
no  particular  attitude  to  you,  me  or  any- 
body else.  He's  a  good  lawyer,  a  decent  man — 
probably  got  his  future  ahead  of  him  but 
whether  he  thinks  of  himself — and  I  Just 
don't  know  enough  about  him. 

P.  Yeah. 


K.  At  the  present  time.  For  one  thing 
whether  he's  got  the  abUlty. 

P.  Yeah.  '' 

K.  In  a  tough  situation  to  sit  It  out  or 
whether  he  could. 

P.  Yeah — but  you  got  anybody  else? 

K.  Well  that's  why — and  then  on  the  other 
hand,  with  respect  to  the  special  prosecutor, 
Mr.  President.  I  think  when  you  come  down. 

P.  I'm  not  going  to  appoint  him.  Who 
would  make  It?  You  would  make  it? 

K.  I  would.  This  would  be  my  special  prose- 
cutor. 

P.  Got  anybody  In  mmd? 

K.  The  Chief  Jvistlce.  Roger  Goff  (?)  and 
several  other  lawyers.  And  Incidentally  the 
Chief  Justice  and  I  are  very  close  friends. 
And  I  want  to  get  his  feeling  about  the  con- 
cept of  It  and  also  who  he  would  recommend. 
The  one  person  that  everybody  kind  of  comes 
together  on  Is  a  guy  by  the  name  of  Barnabus 
Sears  In  Chicago.  He  is  the  attorney  that  was 
appointed  to  prosecute  the  klUlng  of  those 
blacks  by  the  police — you  know  the  thing  In 
Chicago?  And  prosecuted  In  Chicago  police 
officers  who  allegedly,  you  know.  (untotelU- 
glble ) .  Barney  Sears  Is  a  past  president  of 
the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  a  "distinguished"  lawyer  and. 
you  know,  has  all  those — and  credentials.  He's 
a  very,  he's  a  very  Independent  person.  It 
has  one  aspect  of  It  that  you  people  realize, 
but  Sears  and  I  have  been  close  frelnds  for 
twenty-two  years.  (Unintelligible)  labor  case 
with  Motorola  back  In  the  early  days.  Barney 
Sears  came  in  at  one  point  and  another  guy. 

P.  So  what  would  you  do?  He'd  come  In 
and  learn  the  whole  case? 

K.  Yeah — what  he  would  really  do — he'd 
keep  Sllbert,  Titus  and  Petersen  In  place  and 
as  they  progress  with  the  case  instead  of 
having  the  ultimate  prosecutor  responsibility 
in  me  he'd  do  that  In  this  function  In  that 
way. 

P.  What  does  that  do  to  Mitchell? 

K.  I  would  say  Mitchell  wUl  be  Indicted. 

P.  Oh,  they're  all  going  to  be  Indicted.  Well, 
that's  my  point.  I  thought,  I  think  If  the 
course  Just  goes  like  it  is  they're  going  to  be 
Indicted.  You  mean  you'd  have  a  special  pros- 
ecutor Immediately?  Here's  my  point,  Iff 
they're  going  to  Indict  anyway  that  sort  of — 
that  shows  that  (expletive  removed)  the 
thing  does  work.  See  that's  the  thing  I  won- 
der. These  guys  are  crowding  In — 

P.  Sllbert  and  the  rest — they  aren't  taking 
any  program — we're  not  giving  them  any. 
You're  not  giving  them  any  are  you? 

K.  No. 

P.  Another  way  you  can  do  it — another  way 
you  can  do  this.  I  could  call  In — I'm  Just 
thinking  out  loud.  I  could  call  in  Titus  and 
Sllbert  I'd  say,  look — you  are  totally  Inde- 
pendent here  and  you  are  to  tear  this  case 
up.  Now  go  to  it.  See  my  point  is,  you  call 
In  a  special  prosecutor  (expletive  removed), 
he's  got  to  learn  the  whole  damn  thing. 

K.  You  come  down  to. 

P.  Yeah.  — 

K.  Little  fundamental  questions — like  do 
you  have  enough  evidence  to  go  (m  perjury 
Indictment?  When  you  got  one  against  one, 
you  know,  through  the  ordinary  rules  of 
prosecuting  policy  suggest  that  you  try  peo- 
ple for  perjury. 

P.  Right. 

K.  Even  maybe  with — and  I  think  that's 
Just  because  of  the  climate. 

P.  Well  let  me  ask  you  this.  Let  me  think 
about  It  Dick. 

K.  Oh  sure. 

P.  You  would  suggest  Sears.  I  would  say 
Qean — I  mean  not  Dean  but  the  Dean. 

K.  Let's  both  think  about  it. 

P.  But  with  the  Idea  that  I  really  feel  that 
I  ought  to — that  frankly  I've  got  to  take  the 
leadership  on  the  thing  and  I  ought  to  go  in 
and  say.  look — thefe's — got  the  facts  and 
you  are  to  go  forward  with  this — and  I  don't 
care  who  it  touche^  and  that's  it. 

K.  WeU  with  respect  to  the  Presidency  and 


I  don't  presume  to  advise  you  with  respect 
to  that  Mr.  President. 

P.  No — I  want  to  know  your  input.  - 

K.  But  I  think  that  you  probably  would 
want  my  views.  You  understand  I  have  been 
up  aU  night  long  and  I  might  not  be  as  (un- 
intelligible).  It  seems  to  me  that  if,  as  a 
result  of  Magruder,  Dean  (unlnteUigible) 
and  Hunt.  ' 

P.  In  belief? 

K.  (unlnteUigible) 

P.  This  would  be  direct.  Is  there  enough 
evidence  on  Haldeman  that  I  should,  that 
I  should  say  to  him,  "look  Bob  you  take  a 
leave  of  absence  until  this  thing  is  cleared 
up"? 

K.  Right  now — no — might  be  any  day — 
that's  the  question.  I  think  that  your  options 
become  reduced  each  day  that  this  thing 
goes  on. 

P.  What  I  am  getting  at. is  this.  Is  It  also 
possible  that  they  don't  get  enough  on  Halde- 
man to  indict? 

K.  Well,  he  could  be  indicted  but  then  at 
least  his  circumstantial  participation  wUl 
presume  now  with  regard — 

P.  What  about — what  about  Ehrllchman? 

K.  That's  a  cloee  one— a  situation  that 
would  occur  after  they  were  arrested  based 
upon  the  possible  projected  testimony  of 
Dean  in  the  case. 

P.  How  would — I  don't  see  how  he  would 
be  In  it — m  what  way? 

K.  Well,  at  least  now.  t 

P.  What  wUl  Dean  say  about  Ehrllchman? 

K.  Keep  in  mind  anything  that  Dean  and 
his  attorneys  have  told  them  Is  a  conditional 
statement.  If  they  don't  work  something  out 
it's  aU  withdrawn  and  it's  not  going  to  be 
used.  Keep  that  in  mind.  Mr.  President.  But 
Dean  intimated  two  things  with  respect  to 
Ehrllchman.  One,  Dean  had  in  his  possession 
some  documents  that  were  taken  out  of 
Hunt's  office — that's  number  one. 

P.  He's  told  the  U.S.  Attorney  this? 

K.  Yes.  Other  item  he  Issued  a  directive 
that — to  get  Hunt  out  of  the  country.  In- 
stances, standing  by  themselves — nothing 
more  to  say  one  side  or  the  other  can 
constitute  an  obstruction  of  Justice.  They 
have  the  hard  evidence  right  now  that  would 
lead  to  the  indictment  of  John  on  those  two 
counts.  But  it  couldn't  be  tomorrow,  two 
days  from  now  away. 

P.  With  respect  to  Bob — Strachan  Did  they 
tell  you — 

K.  They 

P.  I  thought  on  that? 

K.  Yes  sir.  In  fact,  I've  got  some  notes 
here^ 

P.  No — Ehrl'lchman? 

K.  He's  hooked. 

P.  Dean? 

K.  Deep  six  it  and  get  Hunt  out  of  the 
country. 

P.  He  said  Ehrllchman,  John  (unlnteUi- 
gible). 

K.  (unlnteUigible)  before  the  tadlctments. 

P.  Dean's  testlfled  that  Ehrllchman  told 
him  to  do  that. 

K.  Right. 

P.  What  Dean — Dean  has  told  'em,  but  he 
hasn't  testlfled? 

K.  Right — and  that  other  point  about 
Dean's  posture  with  the  United  States  At- 
torney— that's  why  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you 
about  this.  That  these  are  conditional  state- 
ments. If  Dean  worked  out  an  arrangement 
satisfactory  to  Dean  the  U.S.  Attorney's 
office  and  Di^an  agree  that  they  are  not 
going  to  have  knowledge  of  these  statements. 

P.  So  what  would  happen? 

K.  Well.  In  the  event  they  don't  work 
something  out  then  Dean  presumably 
wouldn't  testify  this  way  with  respect  to 
Ehrllchman  or  he  might,  depending  upon 
what  (imlntelllglble) .  If  they  work  some- 
thing out,  probably  it  would  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of — no,  no  sir.  There's  going  to  be  no 
Immunity  offered. 

P.  WeU,  then  why  would  he  get  it?  Work 
something  out — why? 
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K.  Well  th»t'a — that  hunt  been  resolved 
because  Dead  and  his  lawyers  are  being  very, 
very  careful  t^ere. 
P.  I'm  sure.'-^. 

K.    (unlnteUlgJble)    you   get  these  people 
facing    ;aU    and    you    (unlnteUlglble).    The 
point  Is  that. 
P.  Haldeman? 

K.  Haldeman — they  believe  this  fellow 
Strachan  is  Just  about  ready  to  (unln- 
telUglble) — on  the  face  of  It. 

P.  Some  of  this — got  some  of  the  take  In 
other  words.  Haldeman  had — If  Haldeman 
was  furnished  the  reports. 
y,  K.  Either  the  reports  or  papers  that  would 
Indicate  that  Llddy  was  doing  something 
like  this. 

P.  Oh — papers? 

K.  Apparently  there  was  the  sjim  of  three 
hundred  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
P.  Yeah — I  know  about  that. 
K.  Transferred  from  the  White  House  to 
LaRue. 
P.  R:ght. 

K.    That   Bob    Indeed   Indicated    that   the 
transfer  of  that  money.  (luilntelUgtbie) 
P.  Ithhik  (unintelligible). 
K.  Might  have  Just   thought  that   (unin- 
telligible). That  would  Implicate 

P.  That  I  would  think  would  mean  that 
that  he  had  some  of  It — the  reports  from 
the  bugging. 
K.  Either  the  reports  or  budgetary  or — 
P.  Oh — even  budgetary? 
K.  Or  program  papers  that  on  the  face  of 
It  would  Indicate  that^Llddy  was  engaged  In 
an  eave.<idropping  operation  and,  you  know, 
that  Haldeman  would  have  known  about  It? 
So  he  called  and  said  something  about  It 
but  that's  yet  another  thing  you've  got  to 
keep  In  mind. 
P.  I  dont  (unintelligible). 
K.  I  don't  think  so  either. 
P.  Huh? 

K.  I  don't  think  he  did  either. 
P.  Haldeman  could  tell  me  though — he's 
a — I'm    sure — Bob    would    tell    me — he's    ^ 
"don't  give  a  (expletive  removed)  kind  of 
guy"  anyway  and  Ehrllchman  would  tell  m 
too.   The  deep   sU   thing   troubles  me 
though — what  was  that?  Oh,  I  know  wl^t 
that  could  be — that  could  be — you  see  HuM^s 
operations  before — that's  what  that  Is. 
worked  In  the  White  House,  you  know;  on 
some  national  security  matters  and  I  think 
that's  what  that's  involved.  Not  the  Water- 
gate. 

K.  Let's  get  back  to  this  concept  of  the 
Presidency,  sir. 
P.  Right 

K.  What  you  do  Is  the  right  thing  to  do  and 
then  when  having  done  It  then  It  would  be 
recognized  as  the  right  thing.  ' 

P.  Right.  "^ 

K.  And  I  know — I  don't  know — but  I  be- 
lieve— feel  that  we  should  have — I  think  the 
options  that  you  have  to  consider  there  are 
two.  One  do  you,  the  President,  what  I  have 
told  you  today,  that  might  be  forthcoming. 
And  before  that  comes  out  would  you  ask 
'em  to  step  aside  until  this  whole  thing  blows 
over?  If  it  all  blows  over — maybe  you're  not 
Indicted  or  culpable.  Finally  you  come  back 
and  they  do  wind  up  having  been  Indicted, 

you  at  least  have  off  of  your  personal  staff 

those  people  who  are  going  to  be  Involved  In 
the  criminal  Justice  system.  If  you  don't  take 
that  step,  and  I — really  don't  pretend  to  ad- 
vise you  on  It  sir — and  then  if  it  comes  out. 
It's  leaked  out  and  then  you've  got  to  do  it 
after  the  dlscloexire  is  made  publicly,  you 
j)»ow.  I  think  it. 

-  P.  Let  me  ask  you  this— if  u  should  come 
to  a  critical  pc^nt — let  us  suppose — let's  sup- 
pose the  worst.  That  It  does— that  it  does 
come  out  on  Haldeman  and  Strachan  with  his 
testimony  k^at  he  had  p^>er8  etc.  The  ques- 
tion really  to  basically  whetheran  Individual 
you  know,  can  be  totally,  totally— I  mean,  the 
point  Is,  U  a  guy  isn't  guilty,  you  shouldn't 
let  him  go. 
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K.  That's  right — you  shotUdnt. 
P.  It's  like  me — wait  now — let's  stand  up 
for  pteople  If  there — even  though  they  are  un- 
der attack. 
K.  I  know. 

P.  In  Haldeman's  case  though — I  want  to 
ask  you— if  you  think — I  Just  want  to  ask  you 
your  c^lnlon.  And  the  same  on  Ehrllchman 
based  on  this — do  you  think  that — where  he 
had  no  knowledge  of  Watergate. 

K.  I  think  neither  cne  of  them  knew  about 
It  before.  Just  Judging  from  leads  around 
here  and  found  himself  In  this  fantastic  sit- 
uation. Could  have  as  a  result  of  his  con- 
stant communication  with  John  Dean — with 
John  Dean  looking  for  a  way  to  save  him- 
se\t — could  have  by  the  remarks  that  /ohn 
made  that  would  either  circumstantially  in- 
rolvs  htm  In  or  be  grounds  for  an  indict- 
ment. 

P.  Increase  the  chances  ol  their  being  in- 
dicted by  letting  them  go?  That's  another 
'unintelligible).   When   I   say   let   them   go, 
felve  them  a  leave  which — 
K.  That'd  be  all  right- It's  all  right. 
P.  Tou  find— you  find  them  guilty  before 
they  have  a  chai.ce  to  prove  their  innocence, 
don't  you?  And  another  way  you  could  do 
It  Is  this — you  could  say  if  that  question  is 
raised,  you  could  move  them  Instantly.  You 
see  the  point  Is  that — you  are  suggesting  I 
should  do  this  based  on  Information  we  have 
now. 
K.  Which  Is  not  very  good,  precise. 
P.  That's  the  point  I  am  making — can  on 
the  basis  of  this  kind  of  information. 

K.    I    don't    suggest    anything    now — I'm 
Ju-5t — 

P-  No — no — 1  know — No — I'm  Just  trying — 
urderstand— want  to  know  what  is  the  right 
thing  to  do  and  understand  we  &n  going 
to  come  out  of  this  thing.  The  Justice  De- 
partment and  the  Presidency  are  going  to 
come  out  clean  because  I  don't  tolerate  this 
■  Ind  of  stuff.  But  the  point  is,  Dick,  I  also, 
can't — I  can't  let  an  innocent  man  down. 
That's  my  point. 

K.  I  know  that.  What  effect  does  It  have  on 
the  discharge  of  let's  say  Bob's  and  Ehrllch- 

E's  duties  as  they'd  be  the  object  of  spec- 
Ion  and  attack  in  the  press.  What  effect 
It  have  upon  their  being  able  to  dis- 
charge their  duties? 

P.  Well  one  thing,  of  course.  Bob  could 
put  It  out  first. 

K.  The  three  fifty? 
.P.  Right,  (unintelligible)  testimony  and 
tje  Strachan  work  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 
lather  words,  he  puts  out  the  story.  Thafs 
another — one  thing — and  he  puts  out  the 
Sejretti  story  too.  I  really  think  that's  what 
he  has  to  do. 

K.  Have  him  appear  before  the  Grand 
Jury? 

P.  WUl  he  be  asked? 

K.  No — except  a  punitive  defense  might  ask 
him. 

P.  (Unintelligible)  here— you  don't  under- 
stand (unintelligible). 

K.  The  prosecutor  doesn't  subpoena  a 
punitive  defendant — his  attorney  doesn't — 
you  know  this  stuff  is  going  on — now  does 
your  guy  want  to  come  in  and  testify. 

P.  You  see.  I  riallze  that  the  fellowp  like 
tip  at  the  Ervin  Committee  and  now  the 
Grand  Jury  they're  going  to  smash  t^e  likes 
of  Haldeman  all  the  time  but  you  Can't  let 
»  guy  go — without  a  (unUitelUglble)  if  he's 
guilty,  if  you  know  he's  Innocent. 

K.  Right.  Let  me  say  what  I  had  -to  do 
with    this    Harry    Stewart.    Remember  'the 
United  States  Attorney  In  San  Diego? 
P.  Yeah. 

K.  Was  Involved  In  my  confirmation  hear- 
ings. An  allegation  was  made  with  respect 
to  his  obstructive  conduct.  It  started  as  an 
administrative  investigation  by  the  FBI. 
While  the  Investigation  was  going  on,  Harry 
Stewart  Just  stepped  aside  as  the  United 


States   Attorney.   Then   ultimately   he   went 
back.   That   whole  Judgment  was  a  process 
on  my  part. 
P.  Right. 

K.  I  sharply  examined  It  and  the  hindsight 
of  this  stuff  is  .fantastic. 

P.  What's  the  name  of  your  man  in 
Chicago? 

K.  Barnabus  Sears. 

P.  I  can  sure  get  that  down,  but  I'm  golug 
to  get  that  XJB.  Attorney  In  one  way  or 
another. 

K.  And  I've  thought  for  months  that  some- 
thing was  wrong. 

P.  Sorry  to  hear  you  say  that.  No — that's 
my  problem — what  to  do.  Poor  (expletive 
removed) — they're  all — they've  got  a  right 
to  a  fair  trial. 

K.  I've  tried  about  two  or  three  thousand 
In  the  last  twenty  years  and  I  did  (unintcl- 
llglbJe).  The  two  aspects  of  this  that  have 
an  overriding  importance  beyond  them  Is 
the  Institution  of  (unintelligible)  and  also 
the  criminal  Justice  system. 

P.  Right.  Only  the^people  have  got  to  have 
confidence  (unintelligible)  and  frankly  you 
could  come  out  stronger. 
K.  Yeah. 

P.  You  Just  prove  that  you  will  take  on 
even  your  friends. 
K.  That's  right. 

P.  That's  what  we'll  (unintelligible).  The 
only  thing  that  troubles  me  about  the  Halde- 

man/Ehrllchman.   Dick   is   that — I   don't I 

Just  wonder  about — about — moving  on  them 
before. 
K.  The  evidence  (unintelligible) 
P.  See  what  I  mean? 
K.  Sure.  I  understand. 
P.  That  Indicates  that  maybe  I  know  some- 
thing— which  I  don't. 

K.  That's  right — nor  do  I — nor  do — all  that 
the  government  knows  is  what  I  have  given 
you.  I  think,  based  upon  what  little  U  now 
known  would  be  impeded  in  either.  I  don't 
think  that  John  Ehrllchman  should  have  as 
an  as<(lgnment  for  you  anything  further  to 
do  with  this,  though. 

P.  Because  of  the  deep  six  thing? 
K.    You    know,    if    It    turned    out,    either 
through  circumstantial   testimony  or  other 
testimony  which  could  lead  to  a  possible  In- 
dictment that's  part  of   the   clrcumlterence. 
P.  Got  to  have  somebody  over  here  to  do— 
the    (expletive    removed)    thing — what    the 
(expletive  removed)  do  you  do? 
K.  What  dDyou  do? 

P.  Garment?  He's  Mitchell's  former  law 
partner.  That  won't  do,  will  It? 

K.  You  know  the  burden  of  the  (unintel- 
ligible) so  far  as  you  are  concerned  Is  that 
you  and  I  would  def8hd  him.  Anyone  else 
(unintelligible). 

P.  Oh,  I  understand.  Not  goln<?  to — don't 

Job  to  do  it — and  this  is  (unlntelUglble)  Chief 
Investigator  for  the  Senate  Committee — the 
(expletive    removed)     was    charged    with    a 
ferony,    bargaining    pleaded    for    a    misde- 
meanor— got  a  suspended  sentence. 
K.  Yeah. 
P  For  bugijing! 
K.  Yeah— for  buggln«r. 
P.  Same  thing — that's  what  should  have 
happened  here. 

K.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  looking  at  it  again, 
without  trying  to  determine  the  Impact  of  It 
with  respect  to  the  election,  simple  (unin- 
telligible) the  obstruction  of  Justice. 
P.  The  obstruction  of  Justice  la  what's  bad. 
K.  And  the  perjury — the  suborning  of  wit- 
nesses, the  perjury  and  perjuring  yourself. 

P.  Y9U  don't  have  Ehrllchman  Involved  In 
that — you  don't  have  Haldeman  Involved  in 
any  of  that? 

K.  No— no.  When  you  get  Mitchell  and 
Magruder  and  Mardlan  and,  let's  say.  Dean  all 
having  one  approach  to  this  problem,  and 
Maeruder  over  there  you're  going  to  have  a 
hard  time  conrlcUng  J<An  Mitchell,  Bob  Hal- 
deman, LaRue,  etc.  One  of  the  faults  these 


lawyers  find  is  that,  you  know,  because  they, 
If  this  is  true,  they  will  be  a  (expletive  re- 
moved) difficult  thing  to  prove. 

P.  There's  a  chance  Mitchell  could  beat 
this? 

K.  Oh,  sure. 

P.  You  do? 

K.  Oh  (expletive  removed)  yes.  It  all  de- 
pends on  how  this  other  comes  out  but,  Mr. 
President,  If  all  you're  talking  about. 

P.  Suppose  Llddy,  suppose  Llddy — what's 
he  going  to  do? 

K.  Now  that's  somthlng  else — now  if  Llddy 
comes  In  and  corroborates  Magruder  and  In- 
cidentally they  are  bitter  enemies.  They  are 
bitter  enemies. 

K.  Magruder  is  afraid  for  bis  life. 

P.  Yeah? 

K.  E^ven  tried  to— 

P.  Llddy — you  say  Llddy  has  told  all, -has 
he? 

K.  No  he  hasn't — he  hasn't  said  a  word  to 
anybody. 

P.  Is  that  right?  Did  these  guys  tell  you 
that? 

K.  Yes  sir.  He's  taken  the  fifth. 

P.  They  said  that  he's  come  In  and  talked 
to  them.  They — that's  what  they're  telling 
everybody. 

K.  That's  not  true,  sir. 

P.  I  mean — if  Magruder  says  that — he 
hasn't? 

K.  To  my  knowledge — I'll  check  that.      ^ 

P.  Find  out.  / 

K.  Find  out  but  to  my  knowledge  as  a 
result  of  everything  that  was  said  last  night 
Llddy  has  not  said  a  word. 

P.  What  about  Hunt? 

K.  Hunt  doesn't  know  anything. 

P.  He  knows  about  the  obstruction  of  Jus- 
tice— somebody  gave  him  the  money.  Isn't 
that  the  one  where  Mrs.  Hunt  or  somebody — 
I  don't  know  what  that  Is — I  don't  know. 

K.  You  know  sis  much  about  it  as  I  do. 

P.  (unintelligible)  say  something  (unin- 
telligible) and  I  don't  want  to  get  so  deeply 
Involved. 

K.  Neither  do  I  and -you  know  from  the 
outset,  Mr.  President,  on  this  one,  because 
of  all  of  us  who  are  involved— our  relation- 
ship^! determined  that  I  was  going  to  have 
the  broadest  kind  of  an  overview.  It's  Just 
for  this  very  reason  I  don't  want  to  right 
now. 

P.  Yeah. 

K.  If  Llddy  doesn't  corroborate  Magruder — 
what  Llddy  does  now  In  view  of  Magruder's 
case  I  don't  know  but  inherent  in  Magru- 
der's— 

P.  He  and  Dean  are  taking  Llddy  and  Ma- 
gruder. You've  got  two  guys  It's  pretty  hard 
for  a  Jury,  If  you  were  a  good  criminal — an 
F.  Lee  Bailey — say,  are  you  going  to  take  the 
word  of  these  two  men  against  all  these  other 
men,  gentlemen? 

K.  When  you  have  something  besides  F. 
Lee  Bailey,  but  you  take  LaRue  and  Mitch- 
eU— 

P.  Let  me  say — let  me  say — I  only  mention 
F.  Lee  BaUey  because  Mitchell  is  very  close 
to  him  now,  as  you  know. 

K.  I  know  that,  yeah. 

P.  That's  probably  who  he'll  use. 

K.  I  don't  know. 

P.  I  say  probably — I'm  Just  guessing — I 
haven't  talked  to  him  about  it,  but  he  and 
Bailey  are — he's  going  to  fight  until  the  end. 
He's  not  going  to— 

K.  I  hope  he  does. 

P.  Would  you — his  relationship  and  former 
Attorney  General. 

K.  And  that  would  be — that  would  be  a 
trial  for  him. 

P.  Sure.  Pitch  John  Dean  take  (imlntelll- 
glble).  I  was  so  surprised. 

K.  When  Ehrllchman  called  me  last  night 
all  he  said,  mentioned  Magruder.  And  he 
said  what  about  Informing  him  If  I  had  any 
notice  that  John  Dean  had  Initiated  this.  I 
really  don't  until  his  attorney  can  negoUate 
with  them. 


P.  If  Dean  does  not  testify  about  deep  six- 
ing  documents  and  getting  Hunt  out  of  the 
country  they  have  nobody  elsf  that  can  say 
that. 

K.  What  they  want  initially. 

P.  Yeah — will  they  work  out. 

K.  I  think  they'll  honor  their  agreement 
between  them. 

P.  Well,  as  you  know.  Dean  put  it  out  for 
press. 

K.  No — no  sir. 

P.  They're  decent  men. 

K.  Yes  they  are. 

P.  Good. 

K.  Yes  sir. 

P.  But  Dean. 

K.  They  raised  questions  whether  or  not 
I  should  even  mention  that  to  you  because 
of  the  (unintelligible) 

P.  No,  (expletive  removed)  you  should  tell 
me. 

K.  Oh  (expletive  removed)  I  didn't  argue 
with  them  about  that.  That's  not  anything. 
I'm  going  to  tell  you  what  I  have  learned. 

P.  I  could  call  them.  Let  me  run  this  by 
you.  I  think  I  should  call  them  and  I  con- 
sider It  highest  devotion.  What  I  want  you 
to  have  (unintelligible)  It  up  here.  I  think 
we  have — we  haven't  denied  anybody,  (ex- 
pletive removed).  Conducted  the  investiga- 
tion. The  FBI's  conducted  the  Investigation. 
I  said  I  Just  want  you  to  know  that  and 
you're  on  your  own— on  yotw  own.  And  I 
am — because  Dick  Klelndlenst  was  a  close 
associate  of  John  Mitchell's  I  want  you  to 
report  to  Dean  Sneed.  Now  that's  the  way 
that  I  think  I  should  approach  it  Dick  rather 
than  bringing  in  a  special  prosecutor. 

K.  I  have  no  objection  to  that. 

P.  Well,  without  you  being  there — I  don't 
think  they  should  work  through  you  anymore 
due  to  the  fact,  although  we  know  you  didn't 
have  a  (expletive  removed)  thing  to  do  with 
It — nobody  would  ever  believe — I  don't  think 
that. 

K.  I  could  make  a  fair  decision  on  Mitchell. 

P.  On  John  Mitchell.  Just  like  I  wouldn't 
think  I  could  probably  make  a  fair  one  on 
Haldeman,  but  you  see — don't  you  think 
that's  true? 

K.  Yes  sir. 

P.  And  I'll — and  the  way  I  would  do  it — I 
will  say,  the  Attorney  General  and  I  have 
talked  and  he  reconunends  this.  And  I'll  say, 
we  have  talked  about  it  and  this  is  the  best 
way  to  do  it.  So  we'll  put  Sneed. 

K.  And  I  think  it's  a  very  strong  possibility. 

P.  You  see  my  point? 

K.  The  only — there's  only  two  aspects  of  it 
that  I'm  not  sure  about.  One  of  those  I'm  not 
sure  about  is  Joe  Sneed. 

P.  I  know. 

K.  He's — you  know. 

P.  Well,  let's — what  the  hell — there's  really 
nothing  for  him  to  do  except  Just  be  honest. 
They're  going  to  do  the  Job.  I  know  they're 
going  to  do  the  Job. 

K.  Second  thing,  Mr.  President,  was  the 
other  argument  that  I'm  thinking  about.  The 
more  believable,  more  acceptable  business, 
this  other  thing.  The  problem  of  this  thing 
as  the  result  of  any  appointment  of  you. 

P.  Yeah. 

K.  In  favor  that  you  might  be  able  to  pro- 
vide later  or  whether  I  could.  The  credibility 
aspect  of  this  thing  on  part  of  yourself  soon. 

P.  Yeah — think  it's  best  to  handle  it  rather 
than  doing  it — escalating  it — by  nine  o'clock 
then  it  should  be  done.  I  have  thought  about 
it  and  I  have  made — I  have  said  this  and 
that  and  the  other  thing  and  that's  that. 

K.  One  aspect  of  this  thing  which  you  can 
always  take  and  that  Is,  as  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  your  Job  is  to  enforce  the 
law. 

K.  In  the  case  of  any,  of  any  investigations 
and  trials — you  know,  I  mean — now  that  the 
time  has  come  as  a  result  of  blah,  blah,  blah, 
you  know. 

P.  Special  prosecutor  immediately  casts  a 


doubt  frankly,  Dick,  on  the  whole  Justice 
Depsu-tment. 

K.  Yeah— right. 

P.  I  don't  like  that. 

K.  Neither  do  I. 

P.  But  you  have — there's  not  need — you 
understand.  I  Just  don't  like  that. 

K.  My  feeling. 

P.  I  think — you  see  the  other  line  would 
be  to  say — put  sort  of  a  (unintelligible)  you 
couldn't  do  this?  You  mean  the  Attorney 
General  has  asked — huh? 

K.  You  might  wait  to  have  me  recuse  in 
this  thing  when  the  Indictments  come  up.  I 
.  think  if  they  Indict  John  Mitchell  we  can't 
be  criticized  for  favoritism,  you  know. 

P.  Yeah — In  other  words,  you  stay  in  the 
job. 

K.  Until  the  trial.  I  dont  know,  I  think 
this  is  something  we  ought  to  explore  very 
carefully.  In  terms  of  (unintelUgUe). 

P.  You  see,  there's  where  your  special  prose- 
cutor comes  In.  You  want  the — you  go  to  the 
special  prosecutor  for. 

K.  No,  the  special  prosecutor  would  not  try 
the  case.  Mr.  President.  What  he  would  do 
Is  substitute  himself  for  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Sllbert  wovad  try  the  case.  What  he 
would  do  would  have  overview  with  respect 
to  what  they  were  doing  and  participating 
in  the  prosecuting  decisions  that  are  made 
from  time  to  time,  (unintelligible)  believe 
I  (unintelligible)  discuss  with  the— with 
(unintelligible)  might  not  have  it  with  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General  and — so  I  support 
him.  You  know,  I  would  do  It  myself. 

P.  (unintelligible) 

K.  And  I  fully  realize  by  bringing  this  guy 
In  It's — the  effect  has  a  bad  refiectlon  upon 
me,  you  know.  I  understand  that — that  Is  my 
recomme  ndatlon . 

P.  Yeah.  I  thought  we  would — I  think  we 
Just  ought  to — after  your  hard  lining  the 
executive  privilege  I  think  we  ought  to  make 
a  deal  with  the  Ervln  Committee  provided 
the  ground  rules  are  proper.  Do  you  agree? 

K.  Oh  sure.  Thing  about  my  ha-d  line  is, 
you^ki^oW; 

P.>^at  you're  saying  Is  a  bargain— the 
thing  by  which  you  are  goinj  to  work  that 
out.  I  thought  we  ought  to  get  something 
out  on  that  like  Monday  or  Tuesday.  That 
sound  good  to  you?  That's  a  good — a  good 
way  to  be  on  the  offensive. 

K.  And  I,  I  understand,  Mr.  President,  you 
have  some  thought  in  mind  with  respect  to 
John  Dean.  I  would  respectfully  urge  you  not 
to  accept — Include  John  Dean  in  the  package 
with  (unintelligible)  and  those  people  you 
are. 

P.   (unintelligible) 

K.  Yes. 

P.  Oh  yes,  (expletive  removed)  yes.  It's  bet- 
ter now. 

K.  Negotiate  with  the  United  States  At- 
torney— I'll  tell  you — ^I  don't  think. 

P.  No — no.  I'm  putting  him  up.  The  only 
thing  I  would  say  is  that — to  him — I  would 
say  that  as  President's  Counsel  (unintel- 
ligible) executive  (unintelligible)  and  all 
that — (expletive  removed)  I  wouldn't  even 
(unintelligible).  The  Ervin  C<Mnmittee 
though  is  going  to  be  as — nothing  by  the 
time  this  thing. 

K.  Oh  by  this  time  (unintelligible)  we  keep 
It  In  the  criminal  Justice  system  where  It  be- 
longs. 

P.  Where  it  belongs. 

K.  The  Ervin  Committee. 

P.  And  incidentally  they  ought  to — whoever 
is — Sllbert  ought  to  get  over  there  right  now 
and  tell  the  Ervin  Committee  not  to  go 
shouldn't  he? 

K.  I  don't  know. 

P.  I  (unintelligible).  How — how  can  Mit- 
chell, for  example,  get  a  fair  trial  with  the 
Ervin  Committee  leaking  all  over  the  place 
and  so  forth  and  so  on.  I  would — if  I  were 
the  prosecuting  attorney  I'd  say  to  the  com- 
mittee, now  keep  McCord  and  all  these  (ex- 
pletive removed) .  Don't  you  agree? 
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K.  8u»— U  they'U  do  It. 
P.  I  really  think"  as  a  lawyer — as  a  criml- 
naI-«-as  a — you  knovi^   a  smart   lawyer  for 
Mitchell  and  the  other  dtifendants  coiUd  iiove 
to  quash. 

K.  Well  they  could  get  the  cases  dlsnilssed 
as  a  result  of  this  horsing  around  with  the 
Ervln  Committee. 
P.  Yeah. 

K.  (unintelligible)  Errln  Committee  going 
after — their  Constitulonal  rights  might  be 
so  impaired  that  they  could  have  the  Indict- 
ments quashed.  That's  what.  Any  litigation 
concerning  John  Mitchell  will  probably  take 
ten  years-T-you  know  a  couple  of  yesirs  before 
trial,  four  or  five  years  appeals,  motions,  trial. 
Well  I  think  (unintelligible)  and  It  could 
be  with  John  Mitchell. 

P.  (expletive  removed)  I  would  want  to 
appeal  the  Chicago  Seven,  the  Berrlgans.  and 
the  Ellsbergs  and  all  those  (expletive  re- 
moved). And  they've  fooled  around  all  this 
time.  Well  It's  a  hard  thing,  Dick,  hard  thing. 
These  f(611ows,  even  the  Cubans — or  even  per- 
haps they  most  of  all.  They  were  doing  (un- 
intelligible) they  were  helping  the  campaign. 

,K.  That's  right.  Sure. 

P.  And  they  Just— Just  showed  Incredibly 
bad  Judgment — rlgljt? 

K.  It's  still  a  fact.  Ml".  President,  it's  been 
two  or  three  months,  you  know,  while  you 
were  getting  your  campaign  organization 
going,  and  Mitchell  was  Just  a  puppet.  You 
know  John  was  In  a  rather  awkward  sltua- 
atlon  being  the  Attorney  General,  having 
talked  to  those  guys. 

P.  And  having  verv  troublesome  (unin- 
teUlglble) 

K.  Right.  Had  his  own  real  leadership  over 
there  and  got  (unintelligible)  the  situation. 

P.  Yeah,  Magruder — and  Magruder's  sort 
of  a  lightweight  In  a  very  heavy  Job. 

K.  Teah — and  also  he  had  not  experience 
In  politics. 

P.  That's  right.  And  then  so  they  decided 
that — gee,  this  is  great  and  this  is  real  fun — 
(expletive  removed )  y-they  see. 

K.  Yeah.  4 

P.  And  Incidentally  you  got  to — you  see — 
if  Haldeman  had  been  running  it  It  wouldn't 
Uave  happened  either.  But  look  what  the 
(expletive  removed)  he  was  doing,  we  were 
on  our  way  to  China  and  then  we  were  on 
our  way  to  Russia. 

K.  I  know. 

P.  We  weren't  In  the  campaign — they  were. 
We  couldnt  and  that's  why  we  had  no  con- 
trol. Well,  anyway,  I'm  not  making  ex- 
cuses. The  thing  to  do  now  is  to. 

K.  D^al  with  the  facts  as  you  have  them. 

P.  Go  forward. 

K.  It  would  have  to  be  by  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

P.  There's  (unintelligible).  How  about 
another  man  that  we  could  bring  down?  Bow 
about  a  former  Circuit  Court  Judge  like 
Lombard? 

K.  WeU  the  Chief  Justice  doesn't  like  that 
unless  he  has  completely  retired  from  the 
judiciary. 

P.  Says  he  cap.'^erve  if  ;we  gave  blm  an 
interim  appointment?  < 

K.  Yes — yeah. 

P.  Seventy-one  years  of  age? 

K.  No-uo.  What  you  are  doing  is  having 
a  Federal  Judiciary. 

P.  Well  It  seems  to  me  that's  the  same. 

K.  The  Chief  Justice'  thinks  this  fellow 
Sears — he's  the  one  who  recommended  Sears. 

P.  Thinks  we  should  have  a  special  prose- 
cutor? * 

K.  Yes.  He  does.  Yes. 

P. .  Now  what  does  he  say — now — I  want 
to  get  some  other  judgments  because  I — I'm 
open  on  this.  I  lean  against  It  and  I  think 
It's  too  much  of  a  rsflectlon  on  our  system 
of  justice  and  everything  else. 

K.  Te«h— that's. 

P.  What  U  Petersen's  reasoolngf 


K.  Petersen's   reasoning  would   be  that  I 
should  recuse  myself  now  that  It  looks  like 
Mitchell  and— 
P.  Yeah. 

K.  rest  of  the  boys. 

P.  Yeah — you  shquld  do  It  right  now. 
K.  And  that — yeah — but. 
P.  Vou — now  wait— you'd  do  this?  You  see, 
you  do  It  now  it's  based  on  testimony. 
K.  When  I  would  do  it. 
P.  Weil  let  me  ask  you  though,  you  would 
do  It  before  the  story  broke?  Before  the  In- 
dictments or  afterwards? 

K.  I  don't  know.  We  haven't  gotten  to  that 
point. 

P.  Or  Is  it  the  point  that  should  be  done 
before  the  Indictments  are  drawn  up  so  that 
the  Indictments  are  drawn  up  properly.  Is 
that  the  point? 

K.  Yeah — Just  so  that  any  aspect  of  the 
Investigation,  presentation  to  the  Orand  Jury 
and  Indictments  could  not  possibly  be 
changed  by. 

P.  So  what  wDuld  Petersen  say — you  would 
withdraw? 

K.  Yeah — but  that  woiild  not  be  in  a  pub- 
lic, you  know,  TV  statement — 
P.  Yeah. 

K.  Internal — administrative. 
P.  And  then — what  woxjld  happen? 
K.  Well,  I  would. 
P.  What  would  he  advocate? 
K.  I   would   do  one  of  two   things   under 
that  circumstance — would  be  to  delegate  the 
re-prnslbUity  for  the  entire  matter  to  Peter- 
sen. Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the  Crim- 
inal Division. 

P.  Petersen  Is  the  fellow  to  approach? 
K.  Yes  he  Is — yes  he  Is.  , 

P.  Would  the— would  the  country  respect 
him  on  this? 

K.  Yes — he's  a  (expletive  removed)  of  a 
guy  (unintelligible). 

P.  I  didn't — he  was — he  Is  a  career  man — 
I  didn't  appoint  him  In  the  first  place. 

K.  He's  the  first  career  Assistant  Attorney 
General   I  think  in  the  history  of  the  De- 
partment. 
P.  O.K. 
K.  So— but  he. 

^.  Let's  consider  that  one  for  a  moment. 
K.  It  could  either  be  Petersen — or — Sneed. 
P.  Petersen  would  be  better  than  Sneed. 
K.  (unintelligible) .  That  would  be  InitlaUy 
handled'1»r^n  administrative  document  from 
me  to  Petereen. 

P.  But  you  do  It  right  now?  What  you 
should  do  in  any  event,  what  you  should  do 
right  now — let  me  say,  I  still  think  my — I 
ought  to  consider — my  suggestion  that  I  call 
these  people  In — maybe  with  you  as  a  matter 
of  fact  and  say  look  I  Just  want  you  to  work 
with  Petersen  and  get  everything  done. 
Correct?  But  let  me — let's  think  about  that. 
K.  Let's  think  about  that.  I  think  we  got 
to  do  something  pretty  quickly  before  this 
stuff  gets  out  of  hand.  In  view  of  the  dis- 
closure made  to  me  last  night  and  yesterday 
aftempon  by  Ehrlichman  I  think  I've  got  to 
do  something.  I'm  now  on  notice  that  Ma- 
gruder, you  know. 
P.  Yeah. 

K.  Testified  to — that. 

P.  That's  right — that's  why  I  told  Ehrlich- 
man to  teU  you.  I  didn't  (unintelligible).  In 
fact  he  suggested  It— he  said.  look.  I've  got 
this  stuff.  This  was  even  before  Magruder 
talked  to  him.  I  think  I  should  turn  this 
over  to  Kleindienst.  I  said  "do  It."  And  then 
the  events  caught  up  with  us  and  Magruder 
came  in,  and  said,  look,  I — almost  Irrelevant. 
I  don't  think  Magruder  (unintelligible).  So 
that's  why,  Dick,  why  we've  been  scrupulous 
and  yoiu-  record  must  show  that.  Been 
scrupulous,  that  Ehrlichman,  he  called  you. 
he  called  you  before  Magruder  and  after- 
wards. We  didn't  wait  'til  Magruder 

K.  That's  right. 

P.  What  I  should  do 

(No  more  sound — tape  runs  out.) 


Appendix  23.  Telephone  conversation:  The 
President    and    Haldeman,    April    15,    1973 
(3:27-3:44  pm) 
Opr.  Yes,  sir. 

P.  Mr.  Haldeman,  please.        . 
Opr.  Thank  you. 
Ppr.  — Mr  Haldeman. 

P.  Hello,  I  hope  you  are  enjoying  this  love- 
ly day. 

H.  No.  I  am  afraid  not.  Got  to  get  out  and 
take  a  look  at  It.  It  really  looks  beautiful 
outside. 
P.  Are  you  working  on  your  statement? 
H.  Yeah — and  I  talked  to  Bill  and — haven't 
been  able  to  reach — 

P.  Yeah.  I  got  that  message  from  BUI. 
H.  Did  you  talk  to  him? 
P.  John  Ehrlichman's  got  it.  He  talked  to 
you  or  to  Bill.  I  don't  know  which. 

H.  Rogers — I  gave  John  a  very  quick  run- 
down, but  Bin  wanted  to  think  about  it  and 
talk  some  more  and  I  think  he  has  gone  out 
to  play  golf  or  something.  He  doesn't  seem 
to  be  around  now,  so  he  will  call  me  later 
this  afternoon.  His  view — he  said  it  really 
depends  on  what  the  Orand  Jury  does.  In 
other  words,  he  doesn't  come  on  stronply 
that  we  should  go  up  there.  He  has  some  real 
reservations  about  whether  we  should.  I 
think  you  got  a  real  problem  In  the  Judicial 
proceeding  with  possibly  prominent  people 
under  Indictment  and  all  that,  and  run  a 
Congressional  Investigation  at  the  same  time. 
And  the  problem  we  have  had  up  to  now  Is 
the  feeling  that  nothing  Is  being  done.  Thi:; 
whole  feeling  Is  going  to  change,  and  If 
something  is  being  done  you  don't  have  to 
start  doing  everythir.g  and  he  said  if  we  can 
work  out  seme  safeguards  that  Con^resj 
would  live  up  to.  via  capitulation  and  all 
that  maybe  we  should  consider  going  because 
people  do  want  things  cleared  up.  He  said, 
I  really,  I  think  the  Committee  Is  handling 
themselves  poorly.  I  think  If  the  Grand  Jury 
Is  going  to  come  out  fairly  soon  with  their 
indictments.  I  would  strongly  vote  the  other 
way.  I  would  hang  tight  for  an  offer  to  go 
up  and  speak  to  the  Committee  In  Executive 
Session,  but  I  wouldn't  go  up  on  camera.  He 
said,  I  think  your  court  room  rules  Is  basic- 
ally a  sound  position  and  that  people  will 
see  that. 

P.  Uh,  huh.  I  Just  told  Ehrlichman  to  the 
A  contrary,  but  I  can  change  my  mind.  Ehrlich- 
man had  talked  to  Moore — and  Moore  says, 
"Well,  hell,  everything  is  really — there  is 
going  to  be  so  much  flying  around  It  Isn't 
going  to  make  any  difference."  Moore  tends 
to — well. — 

H.  I  don't  think  that  Is  necessarily  true 
either. 
P.  Moore — I  think  is — 
H.  If  that   Is  true  then,  why  go  up  on 
television? 

P.  It  Just  makes  It  worse  doesn't  It?  Well 
his  point,  I  guess,  Moore's  point  Is  at  least 
have  the  President  be  forthcoming.  But  what 
does  that  do?  Let  the  President  be  forth- 
coming and  let  them  kill  us. 

H.  That's  right.  And  Roger's  view  Is  If 
you — at  least  his  preliminary  view  and  he 
wanted  to  think  about  It  a  while— he  said 
if  Indictments  come  down  at  high  levels 

P.  Yes 

H.  Then  you  have  been  forthcoming.  You 
have  said  all  along  that  you  would  cooperate 
with  the  Orand  Jury.  Now  If  you  cooperated 
with  them,  which  you  said  you  were  doing, 
and  nobody  said  you  weren't,  and  they  pro- 
duce result*,  that  U  what  the  people  are 

after.  The  people's  concern  Is  that  nothing 

that  everybody  is  Just  sitting  here  doing 
nothing  about  the  Watergate,  which  Is  what 
they  think  because  they  haven't  seen  any 
result  out  of  the  Grand  Jury. 
P.  WeU,  we  are  going  to  have  some. 
H.  He  also  made  the  point,  I  said — wsll  we 
may  be  able  to  get  a  victoiy  here  without 
having  to  pay  the  price.  In  the  sense  that  if 
we  agree  to  go  up  and  the  Orand  Jury  comes 


down  with  indictments  they  will  probably 
turn  off  the  bearings  for  a  time  anyway. 
Then  we  would  have  the  trials  and  that  sort 
of  stuff.  So  we  would  have  appeared  to  be 
forthcoming  but  we  wouldn't  maybe  have  to 
go.  And  he  said  I  don't  agree  with  that  be- 
cause  

P.  Bill  sa  d  what? 

H.  Bill  said  I  don't  agree  with  that — but 
lie  said — he  thinks  It  is  inevitable  that  they 
have  to  stop  the  hearings  If  there  are  indict- 
ments at  a  high  level. 

P.  He's  right.  I  agree  with  that. 

H.  He  says  they  can't  go  on  with  those 
hearings  while  those  people  are  pending 
trial.  Until  they  have  been  tried  and  sen- 
tenced— you  cannot  go  ahead  with  the  hear- 
ings. On  that  basis,  you  don't  want  to  know 
how  long  that  is  going  to  take. 

P.  Kleindienst  Just  stopped  in.  He  said  It 
win  take  four  or  five  years. 

H.  Why  In  the  world  does  he  think  that? 

P.  The  trials,  appeals,  they'll  go  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  you  know  Mitchell  Is  in  a 
fight  and  these  other  guys,  what  the  hell? 

H.  On  that  basis,  you  have  the  Judicial 
process  running  who  are  these  people.  Bill 
feels  strong  on  this. 

P.  What  about  the  other  things  they  want 
to  get  into? 

H.  If  they  can  separate  them,  that's  fine. 
They  are  the  ones  who  have  said  they  are 
totally  tied  together. 

P.  Yeah,  one  thing  too  about  the  other 
things.  They  are  going  to  be  denied  some  of 
their  principal  witnesses.  I  mean  Mitchell 
will  not  testify.  He  will  never  go  up  there, 
you  know,  before  the  Committee. 

H.  Right. 

P.  And  Magruder.  He  won't  go  up. 

H.  Nope.  Now  you  are  getting  the  White 
House  people  going  up  and  not  the  other 
people.  Where  are  you  on  that?  And  that  is 
a  question.  Bill  said,  don't  make  a  commit- 
ment now.  you  may  have  to  meet  in  Octo- 
ber or  something  when  this  thing  runs  Itself 
out. 

P.  But  he  did  think  we  could  make  the 
Executive  Session   commitment? 

H.  Yes. 

P.  Puts  us  in  a  good  forthcoming  position. 

H.  That's  his  point,  that  that  Is  a  very 
sound  offer.  Just  as  your  offer  to  work  with 
the  Grand  Jury  was  a  sound  offer  that  pro- 
duced results.  You  say  we  will  be  perfectly 
willing  to  work  with  the  Senate. 

P.  You  Indicated  to  Bill  there  would  be 
Indictments  at  a  high  level? 

H.  I  said  It  looks  as  If  they  are  going  to  be 
bringing  indictments  and  that  they  are 
higher  ups  over  at  the  Committee. 

P.  What  did  he  say? 

H.  He  didn't  react  at  all,  but  a  little  later 
he  said,  "Well.  If  Mitchell  is  indicted,  or 
something,  you  know."  I  didn't  say  that,  but 
he  did. 

P.  OK. 

H.  And— 

P.  You  know,  in  a  way — I  mean  In  read- 
ing the  Johnson/Wltcover  piece  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  we  are  so  low  now  we  can't  go 
any  lower.  Huh? 

H.  Yeah. 

P.  What  did  you  think  of  that?  Are  they 
right?  Not  when  they  say  today  there  is  the 
over-rldlng  concern  today  for  Watergate. 
There  will  be  when  It  comes  out,  obstruc- 
tion and  all  that  but — 

H.  Yeah.  You  can  get  that  out  by,  you 
know,  getting  hold  of  a  guy  and  say  If  Presi- 
dent Nixon  did  the  Watergate  would  you 
still  vote  for  him  and  say  No. 

P.  I  wonder  If  they  will  use  the  Gallup 
Poll  tomorrow  If  the  damn  thing  comes  out? 

H.  Well,  I  haven't  seen  the  Gallup  release. 
I  don't  know  that  It  went  out,  but  I  often 
don't  get  it  untu  after  It  comes  out. 

P.  We  did  have  a  hard  figure  on  it  didn't 
we? 


H.  He  said  it  was  a  hard  figure.  60-33. 
^.  Anyway,  we  are  glad  to  have  that. 
•"H.  So,  what  does  Kleindienst  think  now? 
Does  he — 

P.  He's  for  a  Prosecutor. 

H.  So  Is  BUI. 

P.  Bill  Is?  Who  did  he  have  in  mind? 

H.  He  didn't  have  anyone  in  mind  and  I 
didn't  get  into  that  question  with  him. 

P.  I  have  really  come  to  that  conclusion, 
too.  Bob. 

H.  Oh.  really? 

P.  For  a  reason.  This  is  not  to  prosecute 
the  case.  A  special  Prosecutor,  to  look  at  the 
indictments  to  see  that  the  Indictments  run 
to  everybody  they  need  to  run  to,  so  that  it 
Isn't  just  the  President's  men,  you  see. 

H.  In  other  words,  he  Is  'above  Silbert 
rather  than  replacing  SUbert? 

P.  Oh  no,  SUbert  runs  the  case  and  that's 
all.  But  he  is  Jxist  In  there  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  all  this  to  see  that  the  Indict- 
ments cover  everj'body. 

H.  Uh,  huh.  Well  that  does  protect  you  a 
lot,  because  if  they  don't  indict  some  of  us 
then  you  have  a  cover  up  problem.  If  you 
have  that  guy,  then  you  have  a  basis — 

P.  Then  he  goes  out  and  says,  "I  have  ex- 
amined all  of  this,  and  now  let's  st<^  all  this. 
These  men  are  not  guUty  and  these  men  are 
not  Indictable  and  the^e  are." 

H.  Yeah. 

P.  We  are  thinking  about  that.  We  haven't 
decided  that  yet.  But  I  lean  toward  It  now 
in  order  to  Just — we've  got  to  get  Into  the 
proper  position  there. 

H.  That  would  make  sense,  rather  than 
having  Sneed  take  over. 

P.  Yep,  because  he's  compromised  too — I 
can  do  things  for  him  In  the  future,  see?  I 
can  for  anybody,  but — 

H.  Yeah,  but  he  is  your  appointee  which  is 
a  little  different.  Although  any  Special 
Prosecutor  is  your  appointee. 

P.  Yeah.  It  Is  a  little  different  If  he  is  out- 
side. This  Wright  from  Texas  is  the  guy  I  sort 
of  lean  to.  You  know,  the  Dean  of  the  Texas 
Law  School. 

H.  Well,  I  don't  know.  Did  Dick  have  any 
reading  on  timing  on  Indictments? 

P.  No. 

H.  Because  that  Is — 

P.  He  thinks  a  lot  of  the  stuff  may  leak 
with  Magruder  running  around,  and — 
Strachan  told  an  Interesting  thing  to  Ehrlich- 
man on  Magruder  which  makes  the  point 
that  I  am — two  weeks  ago  Magruder  talked 
to  Strachan,  and  tried  to  get  Strachan  to 
concoct  with  him  the  story  that  he,  Strachan, 
did  walk  across  the  street  with  Magruder 
and  tell  Magruder  to  go  forward  with  the 
operation. 

H.  Which  Strachan  claims  Isn't  true 
appso'ently. 

P.  No.  My  point  Is,  don't  you  see,  the  dev- 
astating thing  this  is  to  Magruder,  to  his 
credibUlty? 

H.  Yeah. 

P.  I  said  to  John,  "Why  the  hell  is  he  try- 
ing to  do  this?"  Because  Magruder's  defense 
is  that  he  Just  doing  It  because  of  pressure 
from  higher  ups.  You  see  the  point? 

H.  Yep. 

P.  And  Magruder — so  I  am  not  so  sure  that 
a  hell  of  a  lot  of  Magruder's  staff,  even  on 
Mitchell,  may  be  open  to  serious  question. 
Serious  question. 

H.  Ok.  But  yeah,  on  some  things  I  think 
that  is  true. 

P.  Some  things,  I  think  Mitchell  Is  still 
In  It. 

H.  But  I  don't  see  how  you — 

P.  But  I  mean,  anything  Magruder  says 
about  you,  for  example,  if  be  does,  you  know 
what  I  mean.  I  think.  Bob,  your  analysis  of 
Magruder  once  that  he  is  a  guy  that  doesn't 
know  the  truth.  Is  really  true. 

H.  I  really  believe  that — 

P.  And  I  think  now  he  has  lied  so  much 
is  he  going  to  lie  again  and  work  with  his 


attorneys  and  get  himself  separated  from  all 
this  thing,  etc.  I  think  Strachan  wUl  be  a 
damn  believable  witness  when  he  goes  down 
there.  I  really  feel  he  will  be. 

H.  He  will  if  he  stays  to  the  truth. 

P.  If  he  just  teUs  the  truth. 

H.  If  he  doesn't  trv  to  tangle  tilings  i:p 
at  all. 

P.  Right.  Hmm — Magruder  was  telling 
Strachan,  "IxKjk  this  should  be  the  st  jry  that 
I  would  like  to  tell—" 

H.  It  is  kind  of  ridiculous.  Why  would 
Strachan  agree  to  that? 

P.  Oh,  he — It  would  implicate  Strachan, 
but  he  is  at  the  same  level,  too,  see,  so  it 
wouldn't  hurt  him.  The  point  of  that  yould 
be  simply — and  he  said  Magruder  told  him 
about  his  famUy  and  his  concerns  and  all 
that,  made  a  great  plea  about  how  bis  per- 
sonal problems  were  so  serious.  And  he  said, 
"Please,  now,  let's  go  along  on  this  story." 

H.  Yeah. 

P.  That  is  Interesting. 

H.  Well  Magruder  was  bouncing  around  in 
desperation,  telling  all  different  kinds  of 
stories  to  different  people. 

P.  That's  right.  Remember  you  told  me 
that — 

H.  Trying  to  tie  something  together  and 
I  think  what  happened  is  he  ran  that  string 
out  and  finally  Just  gave  up  because  that  ^ 
wouldn't  work  and  decided  to  tell  the  truth, 
but  in  the  process  he  probably  doesn't  know 
what  the  truth  is.  He  has  made  up  so  many 
different  stories.  I  can  understand  that.  It 
Is  hard  for  me  to  remember  what's  true,  hav- 
ing just  heard  all  of  these  other  people's 
stories.  It  is  difficult  to  sort  the  stuff  out.  If 
you  start  lying  yourself — 

P.  Bill  may  have  a  point  there.  I  have  sort 
of  had  this,  and  I  dai^  think  Ehrlichman 
and  particularly  Moore  %ldn't  agree  with  it, 
that — look.  If  they  get  a  hell  of  a  big  fish, 
that  Is  going  to  take  a  lot  of  the  fire  out  of 
this  thing  on  the  cover  up  and  all  that  sort. 
If  they  get  the  President's  former  law  partner 
and  Attorney  General,  you  know.  Do  you 
agree  or  not?  Am  I — 

H.  Yeah.  What  I  feel  is  people  want  some- 
thing to  be  done  to  explain  what  to  them  Is 
now  a  phony  looking  thing.  This  wlU  explain 
it. 

P.  Explain  that  they  did  it,  and  then  of 
course  the  cover  up  comes  In  and  they  did 
that  too. 

H.  And  it  all  makes  sense,  it  is  logical,  be- 
lievable, because  it's  true. 

P.  Right. 

H.  And  there  1  Is — ^I  can't — It  seems  to  me 
that  there  Is  at  least  a  strong  possibility.  If 
not  probability  or  certainly,  that  public  re- 
action Is  going  to  be.  '<*'ell,  thank  God  that  is 
settled:  now  let's  get  away  from  it.  Rather 
than  the  reaction  of,  "Ho,  ho,  ho,  here  Is 
something  pretty  bad;  letls  spend  a  lot  more 
time  looking  into  It." 

P.  That's  right.  Well— 

H.  I  think  people  want  solutions;  they 
don't  want  ongoiilg  problems. 

P.  You  know  some  of  that  so-called  peo- 
ple-polling, and  polling.  Don't  they  say  that 
Watergate,  didn't  you  say  that  Gallup  or, 
well,  that  it's  a  concern,  it  worries  them, 
etc. — considered  it  a  caper,  and  they  want 
the  damn  thing  explained. 

H.  That's  right.  They  want  It  explained 
and  they  want  to  get  off  of  it.  There  Isn't — 

P.  Kleindienst  also  comes  in  with  the  idea 
that  sometime  I've  got  to  go  out  and  make  a 
Checker's  Speech  at  9:00  o'clock  at  night.  I 
told  him,  "Now,  Dick,  I  am  not  going  to  do 
that." 

H.  Oh,  I  think  that  would  be  crazy.  I  sure 
do. 

P.  I  said,  "Now,  Dick,  I  am  not  going  to — 
I  am  not  going  to  elevate  It  that  way.  If  Its 
going  to  be  elevated,  let  the  press  elevate  It. 
I  will  go  out  and  say  it  before  the  press,  in 
the  press  room,  you  know." 
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H.  Yeah.  tTnleas  there  la — there  la  nothing 
now  that  Indicates  doing  that. 

P  But  when  (It  comes  out),  I  am  going  to 
have  to  say  its  rough,  but  that  shows  that 
our  judicial  system  Is — we,  you  know  The 
Special  Proeecutor  thing  helps  In  another 
way.  It  gets  one  person  between  me  and  the 
whole  thing.  You  see,  the  Dean  report  now 
has  been  totally  discredited  and,  you  see. 

H.  Yep.  That's  right,  and  I  think  that  Is  a 
darn  good  route  for  It,  especially  If  It  can  be 
done  I  hadn't  thought  about  It,  or  under- 
stood It  at  the  level  you  are  now  talking 
about,  and  that  would  seem  to  me  exactly 
what  you  are  after. 

P.  Not  somebody  to  presecute  Mitchell.  I 
won't  have  that. 

H.  That  Is  the  other  problem.  What  do  you 
say  when  they  Indict  Mitchell,  and  Mitchell 
doesn't  plead  gvUlty?  You  obvloiisly  can't 
say,  I'm  sorry, 

P.  Oh  well,  we  wlU  Just  say  that  I  will  not 
comment  on  the  case.  I'm — let's  have  the 
men  work  up  a  statement. 

H.  I  won't  comment  and  I  have  full  con- 
fidence In  the  American  judicial  process. 

P.  In  the  process  and  I — 

H.  hope  It  will  bring  the  guilty  parties  to 
account  and  clear  the  Innocent  parties 

P.  He  has  pled  innocent  and  I  think  he 
should  have  every  opportunity  to — (I  don't 
know  whether  I  can  say  I  am  confident  In  his 
Innocence) — that  will  be  the  key  question. 

H.  That  la  j\ist  what  I  was  going  to  say. 
You  cannot — 

P.  It  Is  not  proper  for  me  to  comment  on 
that  because  there  has  been  an  indictment. 
It  Is  not  proper  for  me  to  comment,  except 
that  he  Is  a  fine  man,  he  Is  entitled  to  It. 
I  think  we  should  not  judge  this  case  until  It 
has  been  heard  In  the  judicial  process. 

H.  You  don't  want  to  get  Into  the  position 
that  Hiss'  character  witnesses  got  In. 

P.  I  can't  do  It.  I  know. 

H.  What  you  can  do  Is  express  your  faith 
In  the  system.  You  know  there  Is  a  lot  to  be 
gained  from  this  If  the  damn  system  comes 
out  right. 

P.  That's  right. 

H.  In  restoring  people's  faith  In  the  sys- 
tem, rather  than  In  this  jackass  kangaroo 
court. 

P.  Yeah.  Ok.  Incidentally,  I  wondered  If 
you  would  talk  to  John  Ehrllchman.  I  will 
get  him  but  when  you  talk  to  him — 

H.  I  wUl  be  talklnf  to  him. 

P,^  Be  sure  to  tell  him  that  I  think  that 
the  way  I  hear  Bill's  thing  spelled  out,  that 
I  think  It  makes  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  sense.  Ok? 

H.  Yes,  Sir. 

P.  Alright. 

H.  Alright. 

Appendix  24.  Telephone  conversation :  The 
President  and  Klelndlenst,  April  16,  1973. 
(3:48-3:49  p.m.) 

Oper.  Yes.  please. 

P.  Attorney  General  Klelndlenst,  please. 

Oper.  Yes. 

P.  Hello. 

K.  Mr.  President? 

P.  HI,  Dick. 

K.  May  I  bring  Henry  Peterson  with  me? 

P.  Yeah.  I  want  to  ask  him  to  do  some- 
thing. 

K.  I'll  be  over  there  In  a  couple  of  minutes 
Alright  sir. 

Appendix  26.  Telephone  conversation:  Hlg- 
by  and  Haldeman.  April  16,  1973. 

P.  For  Mr.  Haldeman?  ^ 

Opr.  Yea.  ' 

Opr.  Mr.  Haldeman,  Mr.  Hlgby  wants  you 

LH.  HeUo,  Bob. 

H.  Yeah. 

LH.  John  Dean  just  called  me.  He  had  a 
meaaage  he  wanted  to  relay  to  the  Frealdent 
through  you.  He  would  not  speak  directly 
to  you. 

H.  Alright. 
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LH.  (1)1  hope  you  understand  n^y  actions 
are  motivated  totally  out  of  loyalty  to  you, 
the  President. 
H.  Wait  a  minute. 

LH.  totally  out  of  loyalty  to  you  and  the 
President. 
H.  Yep. 

LH.  And  if  it's  not  clear  now — 
H.  Uh,  huh. 

LH.  it  will  become  clear. 
H.  Wait  a  minute. 

LH.    (2)    Ehrllchman    requested    to   meet 
tonight — 
H.  Yeah. 

LH.  but  I  feel  Inappropriate  at  this  time. 
H.  Just  a  minute.  Ok. 

LH.  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  meet  with 
you,  meaning  the  President,  at  any  time  to 
discuss  these  matters. 
H.  Jtist  a  minute.  '- 

LH.   (3)   I  think  you,  meaning  the  Presi- 
dent, should  take  your  counsel  from  Henry 
Peterson   who  I   assure   you  does  not  want 
the  Presidency  hurt. 
H.  Hmph. 

LH.  That  -was  the  end  of  his  message.  He 
was  calling  you  from  his  home,  the  operator 
said. 

H.  Prom  his  home? 
LH.  That's  what  the  operator  said. 
H.  How  long  ago  was  that?  Just  now? 
LH.  Yes,  sir. 

H.  Ok.  Thank  you  very  much. 
LH.  Yes  sir. 

Appendix  26.  Telephone  conversation:  The 
President  and  Petersen,  April  16,  1973.  (8:14 — 
8:18  p.m.) 
Opr.   Yes  sir. 

P.  The   Assistant    Attorney   General,   Mr. 
Petersen,  please — he  Is  probably  at  home. 
Opr.  Yes  sir. 
P.  Hello. 

HP.  Mr.  President. 
P.  Did  you  get  on  your  boat? 
HP.  No,  no,  no — I  just  came  on  home. 
P.  Oh  you  did.  Klght.  Anything  further  you 
want  to  report  tonight  before  our  meeting 
tomorrow  at  12:30? 

HP.  Not  anything  that  qieclally,  that  I 
didn't  give  you  today. 

P.  Nothing  that  adds  to  what  we  had  ear- 
lier, huh? 

HP.  That's  right — they  concluded  the 
meeting  with  Dean.  Hia'counael  aays  he  will 
not  permit  him  to  plead;  that  a — 

P.  Permit  him  to  plead?  What  do  you  mean 
by  that? 

HP.  To  plead  guUty.  In  other  words,  he  wUl 
go  to  trial. 
P.  He  is  going  to  plead  not  giUlty,  huh? 
HP.  That's  right,  unless  we  come  to  some 
agreement  with  him.  His  counsel's  position 
la  that  it  would  be  a  travesty  to  try  Dean  and 
not  try  Ehrllchman  and  Haldeman. 
P.  Uh,  huh. 

HP.  That  U  the  basic  Information  to  the 
extent  that  it  developed  In  these  preliminary 
negotiations  isn't  much  more  than  I  gave  you. 
P.  Well,  let  me  ask  you  this.  Based  on  thla, 
though,  you  mean  that  Inhlbita  you  from 
using  the  information  then,  or  do  you  use  It, 
or  how  do  you  do  it,  or  do  you  use  It  for  leads, 
but  you  can't  use  It  unless  he  pleads?  right? 
HP.  We  cannot  use  It  for  any  purpose  un- 
less he  pleads. 
P.  For  no  purpose? 

HP.  That's  right.  That's  Incorrect,  unless 
we  strike  some  agreement  with  him. 
P.  Hmp. 

HP.  He  had  a  call  from  Ehrllchman — Ehr- 
llchman wanted  to  meet  with  him  tonight. 
P.  I  see. 

HP.  About  eight  o'clock.  We  advised  him  he 
would  have  to  make  hla  own  determination 
but  suggeated  that  he  not. 
P.  I  aee. 
HP.  He,  then,  through  his  counsel  informed 


was  in  your  best  livterests  and  that  that 
would  all  become  appM;ent  as  this  situation 
unfolded. 

P.  Right.  Let  me  ask  you  this — why  don't  I 
get  him  in  now  if  i  can  find  him  and  have  a 
talk  with  him? 

HP.  I  don't  see  any  objection  to  that,  Mr. 
President. 
P.  Is  that  alright  with  you? 
HP.  Yes  sir. 

P.  Alright — I  am  going  to  get  him  over 
cause  I  am  not  going  to  screw  around  with 
this  thing.  As  I  told  you. 

HP.  Alright. 

P.  But  I  want  to  be  sure  you  understand, 
that  you  know  we  are  going  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  this  thing. 

HP.  I  think  the  thing  that — 

P.  What  do  you  want  me  to  say  to  him? 
Ask  him  to  tell  me  the  \<[hole  truth? 

HP.  Yes,  sir.  And  there  is  one  other  thing: 
that  is  a  signal  from  you  might  bring  out  the 
truth  from  Liddy. 

P.  From  Llddy? 

HP.  Yes  sir. 

P.  A  signal  from  me?  What  do  I  do? 

HP.  He  went  to  John  Mitchell,  I  am  told, 
and  Indicated  that  he  would  do  whatever  he 
was  told  to  do. 

P.  I  never  met  the  man.  I  don't  know  what 
I  can  do  with  him. 

HP.  Uh.  huh. 

P.  How  do  I  give  him  the  signal? 

HP.  Well,  I  will  do  it  for  you. 

P.  He,  Llddy  has  talked  to  John  Mitchell 
and  said  a  signal  from  the  President? 

HP.  No,  he  said  a  signal  from  Mitchell. 

P.  Prom  Mitchell? 

HP.  Yes,  sir,  and  so  indicated  that  he  was 
going  to  stand  firm. 

P.  Then,  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at,  how  do 
1  get — I  then  would  go  over  Mitchell  to  you, 
Llddy  and  you're  telling  me  that? 

HP.  No.  We  just  go  and  say  that  we  have 
discussed  this  situation  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  he  thlnka  it  la 
vitally  Important  that  you  teU  ua  everything 
you  know. 

P.  I  get  it.  Uh  huh.  OK.  Now  you  will  be 
through  with  your  things  you  think  by  13-80 
Right? 

HP.  Yes,  sir. 

P.  OK.  Well,  get  a  good  night's  sleep,  huh? 

HP.  I  wUl,  Indeed. 

P.  As  good  as  you  can. 

HP.  Yes,  sir. 

P.  Ok. 

HP.  And  you  too. 

P.  Pine.  / 

HP.  Good  night.  Sir. 

Appendix  27.  Telephone  conversation:  The 
President  and  Petersen,  AprU  15,  1073.  (8:25- 
8:26  p.m.) 

P.  HeUo. 

Opr.  I  have  Mr.  Petersen. 

P.  Hello. 

HP.  Yea,  sir,  Mr.  President. 

P.  I  am  trying  to  reach  Dean — I  think  I 
may  be  able  to  get  him,  I  hope.  He  seems  to 
be  in  transit  from  someplace  to  someplace. 
But  I  wlU  report  to  you  after  I  aee  him. 

HP.  Very  good. 

P.  In  the  meantime,  on  Llddy — ^I  don't 
know  the  man,  of  course,  and  have  no  con- 
tr<H  over  him,  but,  hell,  you  are  to  tell  him 
the  Preaident  wants  everybody  Involved  in 
thla  to  tell  everything  they  know.  Ok? 

HP.  Indeed  so.  I  wUl  get  in  touch  with  his 
lawyer  first  thing  in  the  morning. 

P.  You  might  do  It  tonight. 

HP.  Very  good. 

P.  I  don't  want  to  stall  around.  Ok? 

HP.  Very  good. 

P.  Don't  you  think  that  la  the  best  thins 
to  do? 

HP.  Indeed  so. 

P.  Pine.  One  thing  I  want  to  be  atire  of 


ua  that  he  waa  writing  a  note  to  you  In  which  «,  Henry;  you  undersUnd  as  far  as  Uddy  U  con- 
he  would  eay  (1)  that  what  b«  waa  doing   yemed  I  have   no  control  over  him— dont 
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know  the  man  at  all  and  I  just  want,  since 
he  has  raised  the  question,  that  maybe  not 
talking  because  of  me — 

HP.  No,  no — I  don't  want  to  leave  that 
Impression. 

P.  Because  of  Mitchell,  huh? 

HP.  He  is  taking  orders  from  higher  au- 
thority. The  decision  is  mine  but  since  you 
are  the  highest  authority  he  will  stand  in 
line  if  we  handle  It  discreetly. 

P.  I  Just  want  him  to  be  sure  to  uuder- 
stdnd  that'  as  far  as  the  President  is  con- 
cerned everybody  1  .  this  case  is  to  talk  and 
to  tell  the  truth.  You  are  to  tell  everybody, 
and  you  don't  even  have  to  call  me  on  that 
with  anybody.  You  Just  say  those  are  your 
orders. 

HP.  Yes.  sir. 

P.  Ok. 
..  HP.  Alright,  thank  you,  sir. 

Appendix  28.  Telephone  conversation:  The 
President  and  Peterson.  April  15,  1973.  (9:39- 
9:41p.m.) 

Opr.  Yes,  sir. 

P.  Mr.  Peterson,  please,  you  know,  of  the 
Justice  Department. 

Opr.  Y'es. 

P.  Hello. 

HP.  Mr.  President. 

P.  Henry  I  have  been — I  talked  to  John 
Dean  and  haven't  quite  finished,  but  he 
stepped  out  for  minute.  I  \  anted  to  ask 
you  this.  He  aays  that  he  thinks  it  Is  im- 
portant that  I  tell  Liddy's  attorney — I  don't 
know  who  he  is — by  the  name  of  Maroulls 
do  you  know  him,  that  what  I  told  you  a  few 
minutes  ago.  * 

HP.  Yes — I  have  already  been  trying  to  get 
Intouch  with  him. 

P.  Let  me  say  this.  You  tell  him.  If  nec- 
essary, you  haul  him  In  here  and  I  will  tell 
him.  Ok? 

HP.  Alright.  Indeed  so. 

P.  You  know  what  I  mean.  You  tell  him 
I  have  called  you  directly  tonight  and  that 
you  have  It  direct  from  the  President  If  he 
needs  it  from  me,  I  will  tell  him. 

HP.  Very  good. 

P.  Because  you  see.  John  felt  that  maybe 
be  wouldn't  take  it  from  you.  But  I  would 
think  he -would — or  what  do  you  think?  What 
Is  your  Judgment? 

HP.  Well,  we  certainly  wUl  tell  him.  He  and 
Llddy  are  very  close  friends  and  I  am  certain 
the  word  would  get  back  to  him. 

P.  Right.  Ok  you  tell  Moroulis  that  the 
President  has  directed  that  you  are  to  talk 
to  him  and  tell  him  he  Is  to  tell  everything 
he  knows.  He  should  have  before  but  my 
point  Is,  If  necessary.  If  he  has  to  come  in 
to  see  me — but  you  come  with  him.  I  don't 
want  any  things  where  he  comes  In  and 
makes  any  motions — you  see  what  I  mean? 

HP.  I  understand. 

P.  Does  this  sound  like  good  medicine  to 
you  or  do  you  think  I  should  not  see  him? 

HP.  I  think  we  ought  to  reach  that  ques- 
tion after  we  see  what  the  reaction  la. 
.  P.  Right.  I  would  prefer  if  you  could  handle 
It  because  It  ought  to  be  handled  at  your 
level  rather  than  having  me  bring  aome  at- 
torney in  and  give  him  an  order. 

HP.  I  agree. 

P.  So  you  do  it  on  my  direction.  I  think  that 
will  do  the  trick.  If  it  doesn't  I  will  see  him 
myself. 

HP.  Very  well. 

Appendix  29.  Telephone  conversation :  The 
President  and  Peterson,  April  15,  1973.  11 :45- 
11 :53pm  ) 

Opr.  Yes,  please. 

P.  Would  you  get  me  Mr.  Henry  Petersen 
of  the  Justice  Department — Assistant  Attor- 
ney General.  ' 
■    Opr.  I  certainly  will  sir,  right.  Thank  you. 

P.  HeUo. 

HP.  Yes,  air. 

P.  I  hope  I  didn't  wake  you  up. 

HP.  No,  not  at  all. 


P.  I  wanted  to  tell  you  first,  I  have — appar- 
ently I've  got  the  President  of  the  Rotary  In- 
ternational at  noon  tomorrow.  Could  you 
make  it  1:30? 

HP.  Yes,  sir. 

P.  That  won't  interfere  with  your  lunch 
or  anything? 

HP.  No. 

P.  Pine.  Second,  I  have  met  with  Dean.  I 
got  him  in  finally  and  heard  his  story  and 
I. said  directly  to  him, "Now  when  do  you 
want  to  resign?"  And,  he  said,  "Well  I  will 
resign  but  I  would  prefer  to  wait  until  I  have 
testified."  Now  I  want  to  ask  your  Judgment 
on  that.  I  can  bring  him  in  In  the  morning 
and  tell  him,  "Look,  I  want  your  resigna- 
tion." 

P.  But,  what  do  you  want  me  to  do?  I 
don't  want  to  interlere  with  your  process? 

HP.  Mr.  President,  I  don't  think  that  we 
ought  to — 

P.  Tip  our  hand? 

HP.  Not  yet.  He  Is  the  first  one  who  has 
rpally  come  in. 

P.  Oh.  I  see. 

HP.  He  came  In  a  week  ago  Sunday. 

P.  Right.  Let  me  say  this.  The  main  thing 
Henry  we  must  not  have  any  question,  now, 
on  this,  you  know  I  am  in  charge  of  this 
thing.  You  are  and  I  am.  Above  everything 
else  and  I  am  following  it  every  inch  of  the 
way  and  I  don't  want  any  question,  that's 
of  the  fact  that  I  am  a  way  ahead  of  the 
game.  You  know,  I  want  to  stay  one  step 
ahead  of  the  curve.  You  know  what  I  mean? 

HP.  I  understand. 

P.  So — if  you  think  on  Dean 

HP.  I  think  we  ought  to  hold  the  line. 

P.  Alright  and  you  will  let  me  know. 

HP.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  indeed. 

P.  As  soon  as — then  I  will  call  him  in  and 
naturally  he  will  have  to  resign. 

HP.  Yes.  sir. 

P.  Now  Haldeman  and  Ehrllchman — I  have 
Informed  both  of  them  of  the  charges  that 
have  been  generally  made  and  I  have  said 
that  if  they  stand  up,  and  I  didnt  have  to 
say  it.  They  said  well,  of  course,  we  will,  we 
don't  want  to  be  an  embarrassment.  They  are 
good  guys.  But  my  feeling  with  both  of  them, 
and  It  is  only  a  question,  and  we  talked 
today  of  when — no.  It  Is  whether,  also,  but 
I  think  you've  got  to  hear  Strachan  and  I 
think  you've  got  to  hear  Dean  and  then  I 
suppose  you  would  want  to  hear  them  or  do 
you  think  we  should  move  on  them  before? 
Or  do  you  want  to  think  of  that  overnight? 

HP^We  would  like  to  wait.  We  would  like 
to  waft,  Mr.  President.  ^ 

P.  Because  like  today,  you  were^suggestlng 
that  we  call  them  all  in  and  have  them  resign 
and  I  Just  wanted  to  be  sure  you  didn't  think 
I  should  do  that  because  I  am  perfectly  pre- 
pared to. 

HP.  That  is  really  your  judgment.  I  think 
ultimately  that  Is  going  to  have  to  be  done. 

P.  Yeah.  But  yotir  point  is  that  as  far  as 
the  case  is  concerned,  you  are  telling  me  now 
that  it  is  best  to  wait.  Is  that  the  point? 

HP.  On  Dean,  yes.  And  on  Ehrllchman/ 
Haldeman — I  suppose  until  we  hear  their 
testimony,  which  is,  well  we  want  to  put 
them  off  until  we  can  fashion  all  the 

P.  All  the  others. 

HP.  things  Into  a  pattern. 

P.  How  soon  would  that  be,  lor  my  own 
planning,  about  a  week? 

HP.  I  don't  think  it  is  going  to  be  less  than 
a  week  and  I  would  say  two  weeks  or  more. 

P.  Oh,  you  think  It  might  be  two  weeks? 

HP.  I  would  say  so.  Yes,  sir.  * 

P.  It  will  take  that  long,  huh? 

HP.  I  am  afraid  so  because 

P.  Well,  by  that  time,  my  view  Is  that  the 
damn  thing  will  leak  out  and  I — well,  be  that 
as  It  may,  well  8«e. 

HP.  That  conceals  It. 

P.  Why  don't  you  and  I  talk  about  that 
tomorrow? 


HP.  We  will. 

P.  Aud  we  will  look  over  the  Haldeman 
Ehrllchman  thing  to  see  what  the  facts  are 
and  maybe  you  could  give  me  a  little  sheet 
of  paper  on  'both  as  to  what  you  feel  their 
vulnerabilities  are  so  that  I — could  you  do 
that? 

HP.  I  WlU  try  indeed.  Yes.  sir. 

P.  I  mean  just  say,  for  these  reasons,  etc.. 
and  then  I  will  be  in  a  position  to  act  on  it. 
I    HP.  Very  good. 

v.  P.  Youjfunderst'and,  there  Isn't  going  to  be 
a"5i^_B£2}>lem,  of  course,  not  with  Dean  and 
neither  H.\ldeinan  nor  Ehrllchman.  They  are 
perfectly  prepared  to  do  whatever  I  say  at  a 
moment's  notice  because  they  put  the  office 
first.  But  the  only  thing  I  am  concerned 
about  Is  In  the  prosecution  of  a  case  like  thl;i. 
It  may  be  that  If  you  have  them  move  It  may 
have  an  effect  on  some  of  the  others  you  are 
trying  to  get  to  testify.  I  don't  know,  but 

HP.  That  Is  certainly  true  with  Dean. 

P.  Certainly  true  with  Dean? 

HP.  Yes    sir. 

P.  Uh,  huh.  He  is  In  a  mood  to  resign  right 
now  but  I  win  see.  I  wUl  check  him  tomorrow. 

HP.  Are  you  seeing 

P.  Uh  huh.  And  Haldemau.^Ehrllchman, 
you  say  we'll  talk  about  it  tomorrow.  Or  do 
you  want  to  think  about  it? 

HP.  I  want  to  think  about  It  some  more, 
yes,  sir,  because  we  are  going  to  have  to 
weave  all  of  the  facts  vi'lth  respect  to  them 
into  a  pattern.  It  is  not  going  to  come  out 
neat  and  rtean 

P.  And  clear 

HP,.with  respect  to  either  one  of  them. 

P.  Because,  in  'both  cases  they  have  a  — 
basically  in  both  of  their  cases,  as  I  look  at 
the  thing  since  It  Is  basically  the  obstruction 
of  justice  case  for  the  most  part,  with  the 
possibility  of  Haldeman  of  knowledge,  al- 
though tliat  is  qtiestionable  to  believe.  But 
you  have  to  hear  Strachan  before  you  deciae 
that. 

HP.  Yes,  sir. 

P.  But  that's  a  matter  which  is  going  to 
involve  your  hearing  them  too,  what  they 
know.  I  suppose,  as  well  as  hearing  the 
otliers. 

HP.  Oh,  I  think  that  is  right  and  I  thiuk 
with  respect  to  the  obstruction  of  justice 
thing  Is  concerned.  It  Is  easy  for  me  to  see 
how  they  fell  Into  that.  If  you  like. 

P.  Yeah.  Un,  htih.  Rather  than  being 
directly  conspirators? 

HP.  That's  right.  That's  right. 

P.  And  there  Is  a  difference  in  that  respect, 
I  suppose. 

HP.  That's  right.  A  difference,  at  least,  in 
moral  culpabUity. 

P.  Sure.  Motivfe. 

HP.  In  plain  terms  of  ultimate  embarrass- 
ment, I  think  that — 

P.  The  embarrassment  Is  there,  but  In 
terms — basically  in  terms  of  motive  which 
might  be  the  legal  culpability,  they  might 
be  off  but  in  terms  of  embarrassment  they 
would  have  to  be  out  of  the  government? 

HP.  Yes,  sir. 

P.  I  get  your  point  and,  frankly,  either 
one  Is  enough.  I  understand  that  totally  be- 
cause that  was  what  was  Involved  in  the 
Adams'  case,  as  you  recall. 

HP.  Yes. 

P.  He  was  not  legally  guUty  of  a  damn 
thing.  Well,  he  might  have  been,  might  have 
been,  I  suppose,  making  the  telephone  call, 
if  they  had  ever  brought  him  to  trial.  But 
because  of  the  possibility,  we  had  to  move 
pn  him.  Well  In  any  event,  I  am  glad  to 
get  your  view  on  it  but  I  want  you  to  know 
that  having  talked  to  Dean  and  told  him 
to  wait,  I  wanted  you  to  know  that  I  had 
told  him  to  wait  because  I  had  agreed  with 
him  that  I  would  not  do  It  untU  I  heard 
from  him,  but  let  me  say  I  am  going  to 
wait  untU  I  hear  from  you  then,  on  Dean. 
Is  that  fair  enough? 

HP.  Pine,  yes,  sir.  -_' 
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p.  And  you  will  probably  hear  him  Mon- 
day or  Tuesday,  tomorrow — well,  you  don't 
know  yet. 

HP.  We  dont  know  yet.  Now,  It's  not  going 
to  be  that  quick.  We  have  Strachan,  LaRue 
and  O'Brien — 

P.  Tomorrow? 

HP.  Tomorrow.  Let's  say  Monday  and 
Tuesday. 

P.  Yep.  Huh,  huh.  What  about  Magruder? 
You  have  to  get  him  In  there  some  place, 
don't  you? 

HP.-  We've  had  him  In  and  we  have  to  get 
his  testimony  In  before  the  Orand  Jury,  and 
we  are  trying  to  work  out  with  his  lawyers 
as  to  whether  or  not — 

P.  Well,  he  will  come  In  and  plead  guilty 
so  you  can.  Because  It  seems  to  me,  that 
your  Idea  of  getting  him  on  and  pleading 
guilty  and  beating  the  damn  press  and  the 
Ervln  Committee  to  It  Is  a  very  good  one. 
Otherwise,  you  know,  they  are  going  to  say 
they  forced  you  to  do  It.  And  that  la  very 
Important,  don't  you  tigree? 

HP.  TTiere  are  negotiations  underway  with 
counsel  now  and  obviously  they  are  very 
much  afraid  of  Sirica.  They  are  afraid  Sirica 
Is  going  to  clapp  him  In  JaU  Immediately. 

P.  Oh. 

HP.  We  have  to  see  Sirica  too. 

P.  Now,  Sirica's  got  to  see  the  point  of  this. 
My  goodness  because  the  point  Is  Sirica's 
got  to  realize  he  Is  getting  bigger  fish. 

HP.  That's  right. 

P.  Right? 

HP.  That  Is  It  exactly. 

P.  Alright.  Good  luck.  Good  by. 

HP.  Thank  you  for  calling,  Mr.  President. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  conduct  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  with  a  time  limitation  of  3 
minutes  attached  thereto,  the  tlmejaot 
to  go  beyond  the  hour  of  10  o'cloct!^ 
.  The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  '^ 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
cleric  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerlt 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:55  \M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  asfc 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9:55 
8Jn.  today.    > 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

At  9:44  a.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess 
imtll  9:55  a.m.,  at  which  time  It  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


DEVELOPMENT  OP  OIL  SHALE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  calendar  No. 
797.  S.  3009. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill 
wlU  be  stated  by  tlUe. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (8.  3009)  to  provide  that  moneys 
due  the  States  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920,  as  amended, 
derived  from  the  development  of  oil  shale 
resources,  may  be  used  for  purposes  other 
than  public  roads  and  schools. 

The  P^IESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consider- 
ation of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  1,  hne  7,  after  the  word 
"paid",  to  Insert  "on  or  after  January  1, 
1974,";  on  page  2,  line  1,  after  the  word 
"for",  to  insert  "(1)";  In  line  2.  after 
thejEord  "planning",  insert  "(2)";  and. 
In  the  same  line,  after  the  amendment 
just  stated,  to  strike  out  "construction" 
and  Insert  "construction";  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 36  of  the  Act  of  February  25,  1920  (41 
Stat.  450),  as  amended  (30  U.S.C.  191),  Is 
further  amended  by  striking  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  proviso  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '.he  language  as  follows:  ":  And  pro- 
vided further,  That  all  moneys  paid  on  or 
after  January  1,  1974,  to  any  State  from  sales, 
bonuses,  royalties,  and  rentals  of  public 
lands  for  the  purpose  of  research  In  or  de- 
velopment of  shale  oil  may  be  used  by  such 
State  and  Its  subdivisions  for  (1)  planning, 
(2)  construction  and  maintenance  of  public 
facilities,  and  (3)  provision  of  public  serv- 
ices, as  the  legislature  of  the  State  may 
direct.". 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  have  Joined 
my  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Haskell.  In  calling  up  for  consideration 
S.  3009.  This  bill  amends  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920  to  provide  that 
moneys  due  the  States  imder  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act,  where  those  funds  are 
,  derived  from  the  development  of  oil  shale 
resources,  may  be  used  for  purposes  other 
than  public  roads  and  schools.  At  the 
present  time  these  moneys  can  only  be 
used  by  the  $tates  for  roads  and  schools. 
This  is  an  unworkable  situation. 

The  State  of  Colorado,  through  its 
legislature,  has  passed  and  signed  into 
law  a  bill  that  will  change  the  thrust  of 
Federal  mineral  leasing  funds.  The  meas- 
ure provides  that  the  mineral  leasing 
funds  be  put  Into  a  trust  fund,  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  the  legislature.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  State  bill  authorizes  the 
money  to  be  appropriated  beyond  spend- 
ing on  highways  and  schools.  The  bill  be- 
fore us  today  is  required  In  order  to 
change  the  way  the  money  can  be  used 
for  the  State  of  Colorado. 

The  State  of  Colorado  has  long  awaited 
the  development  of  the  vast  oil  shale  de- 
posits contained  within  the  western  slope. 
The  development  of  the  oil  shale  indus- 
try will  have  a  tremendous  impact  upon 
Colorado  and  especially  the  western 
slope.  This  overwhelming  impact  calls 
for  comprehensive  planning  In  order  to 
meet  the  problems  that  have  surfaced 
already  and  those  that  will  certalnlv 
come  up  in  the  future. 

The  greatest  Impact  of  the  oil  shale  in- 


dusti-y  will  be  the  people  problem — 
urbanization.  Where  himdreds  live  now, 
thousands  will  be  living  shortly.  Boom 
towns  are  an  old  story  In  the  West  but 
in  this  day  and  age  the  effects  can  be 
much  more  difficult  to  cope  with,  espe- 
cially in  the  magnitude  in  which  the 
problems  will  occur. 

Another  equally  serious  Impact  will 
be  economic.  This  is  due  not  only  to  the 
leasing  of  Federal  oil  shale  lands  but 
also  because  the  Federal  Government  is 
the  biggest  land  owner  in  Garfield,  Mesa, 
and  Rio  Blanco  Counties,  owning  61 
percent  of  all  the  lands  in  Garfield;  73 
per|bent  of  all  the  lands  in  Mesa;  and 
73  percent,  of  all  the  land  in  Rio  Blanco 
•County.  Because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  not  pay  real  property  taxes  on 
Its  lands  to  the  counties,  the  few  existing 
taxpayers  bear  a  heavy  burden  to  pro- 
vide the  services  and  facilities  financed 
by  the  local  real  property  tax  base.  The 
counties'  real  property  tax  base  could 
be  called  upon  to  supply  increased  fa- 
cilities and  services  as  a  result  of  the 
leasing  of  Federal  oil  shale  lands. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
offered  two  5,000  acre  tracts  in  Colorado 
for  lease.  These  tracts  have  been  leased 
to  a  combined  total  of  six  oil  companies. 
These  oil  companies  bid  over  $327  mil- 
lion for  the  development  rights  to  these 
tracts.  This  money  will  go  to  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  governments  as  a  bonus. 

The  State  of  Colorado  will  receive 
37 '72  percent  of  the  bonus  bid  moneys. 
The  rest  of  the  funds  go  to  the  Federal 
Government  with  52 1/2  percent  ear- 
marked for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  10  percent  credited  to  "miscellan- 
eous receipts  for  the  Department  of 
Interior  genersd  fund. 

Of  the  $327  million,  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado will  receive  at  least  $73.5  million. 
This  money  under  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  1920' could  only  be  Used  for  roads 
and  schools.  This  bill,  S.  3009,  allows, 
as  stated  earlier,  the  State  to  use  the 
funds  for  the  broad  range  of  services 
that  will  be  required  to  meet  the  de- 
mand caused  by  growth  in  the  area. 

The  thousands  of  new  residents  will 
call  upon  the  locad  commimties  to  pro- 
vide the  services  that  will  be  needed. 
Water  and  sewer  treatment  iflcmts, 
health  and  emergency  services,  police 
and  fire  protection — all  must  be  consid- 
ered, planned,  and  funded. 

Mr.  President,  by  passing  S.  3009  local 
governments  in  the  affected  area  can 
begin  using  available  funds  to  plan  for 
and  provide  these  services.  The  flex- 
ibility provided  by  S.  3009  must  be  im- 
plemented to  allow  this  planning  of 
public  facilities  and  public  services. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  this  bill  and 
call  upon  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
for  their  support. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
before  us  today,  S.  3009,  will  provide  that 
moneys  due  the  States  imder  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920 
which  are  derived  from  the  development 
of  oil  shale  resources  may  be  used  to  help 
the  States  plan  for  and  cope  with  the 
Impact  of  oil  shale  development. 

The  bill  Is  absolutely  crucial  to  the 
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future  of  those  communities  which  are 
going  to  be  hit  the  hardest  by  the  impact 
of  oil  shale  development. 

Section  191  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
of  1920  limits  the  States  to  using  their 
portion  of  the  bonus  bid  moneys,  "to  be 
used  by  such  State  or  subdivisions  thereof 
for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
public  roads  or  for  the  support  of  public 
schools  or  other  public  educational  insti- 
tutions, as  the  legislature  of  the  State 
may  direct." 

This  provision  hamstrings  the  State 
and  makes  it  impossible  to  initiate  the 
comprehensive  planning  for  development 
which  is  «o  necessary  if  the  "people  im- 
pact" of  oil  shale  development  is  to  be 
handled  wisely. 

I  originally  introduced  the  bill  on  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1974,  after  conducting  a  1-day 
hearing  on  the  impact  of  oil  shale  de- 
velopment. The  hearing  was  held  in 
Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  and  was  the  first 
hearing  a  subcommittee  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate has  ever  held  in  Grand  Junction.  The 
people  who  testified  are  vitally  aware  of 
both  the  promise  and  problems  asso- 
ciated with  oil  shale.  Over  25  i}eople  tes- 
tified and  the  Grand  Junction  Civic 
Auditorium  was  filled  from  morning  to 
evening  with  people  who  had  come  to 
listen  and  to  speak  about  their  plans  and 
problems. 

As  I  have  said  before  I  cam©'away  tre- 
mendously impressed  with  the  willing- 
ness and  the  ability  of  local  government 
to  prepare  for  an  oil  shale  boom;^if  we 
give  them  the  necessary  funds  to  do  the 
Job. 

Those  funds  will  be  provided  by  S.  3009. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Mate- 
rials and  Fuels,  chaired  by  my  colleague 
from  Montana,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  held  a 
hearing  on  S.  3009  and  S.  3010.  The  latter 
bill  would  have  provided  that  all  revenues 
due  the  States  from  leasing  of  public 
lands  under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
would  have  been  freed  from  the  old  con- 
straints on  use  of  the  funds.  The  subcom- 
mittee decided  that  since  the  impact  of 
shale  development  is  imminent  and  of  a 
great  magnitude  that  passage  of  S.  3009 
was  an  appropriate  first  step.  The  other 
bill  is  still  pending  before  the  Interior 
Committee. 

The  Colorado  Legislature  has  already 
passed  HB  1046  which  will  permit  it  to 
direct  oil  shale  revenues  to  those  areas 
of  need  resulting  from  the  impact  of  pro- 
posed oil  shale  development.  The  State 
has  been  both  active  and  far-sighted  in 
making  plans  to  live  with  the  effects  of 
the  development. 

Researchers  at  the  University  of  Den- 
ver Research  Institute  have  forecast  that 
the  development  of  a  mature  oil  shale  in- 
dustry will  add  160,000  people  to  the  area 
in  the  next  15  years.  The  nonoil  shale 
population  will  likely  be  aroimd  147,600 
for  a  total  population  of  over  300,000.  The 
magnitude  of  the  potential  effect  can 
only  be  imderstood  when  one  considers 
that  the  current  population  in  the  af- 
fected area  is  near  80,000  so  the  resulting 
increase  will  be  3y2  times  the  current 
figure. 

Several  of  my  colleagues  from  the 
Western  States  have  joined  me  in  push- 


ing for  the  legislation.  The  bill  has  been 
cosponsored  by  my  colleague  from  Colo- 
rado. Senator  Dohinick.  and  by  two  of 
the  senior  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Senator 
Fannin  and  Senator  Hansen.  As  the 
United  States  moves  toward  becoming 
energy  self-sufficient  all  of  the  Western 
States  will  feel  the  crimch.  Montana  and 
Wyoming  are  rich  in  coal;  Idaho  and 
California  both  have  a  tremendous  po- 
tential to  supply  geothermal  energy ;  Col- 
orado and  Utah  both  have  oil  shale  and 
natural  gas  deposits  which  will  no  doubt 
be  tapped — the  list  goes  on  and  on. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  with  the  fa- 
vorable response  to  this  legislation.  The 
Governor  of  Colorado,  John  Vanderhoof, 
challenged  the  Congress  when  he  testi- 
fied in  Grand  Jimction  by  saying: 

But  Congress  does  need  to  move  and  move 
rapidly  to  give  us  those  tools  that  we  can 
use  to  do  the  situation  right  for  once. 

The  mayor  of  Grand  Junction,  Stanley 
Anderson,  put  the  need  succinctly: 

U,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  national  en- 
ergy crisis  Is  the  result  of  poor  planning  and 
miscalculation  at  the  national  level,  where 
virtually  unlimited  funds  have  been  avail- 
able, how  can  we  now  expect  or  require  that 
limited  local  resources  are  equal  to  the  task 
of  Its  solution?  The  single  point  of  conten- 
tion at  the  outset  of  Impacted  growth  will 
be  for  the  allocation  of  front  end  monies. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  pleased  p.nd  hon- 
ored that  the  Senate  intends  to  act  to- 
day on  this  legislation.  It  is  the  single 
most  important  piece  of  legislation  for 
Colorado  that  I  have  been  jin vol ved  in 
since  coming  to  the  Senate.    ' 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  ex- 
cerpts from  the  report  on  legislation. 
No.  93-828,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ExcEXPTs   From   Report  No.   93-828 
(To  accompany  S.  3009) 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, to  which  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  3009) 
to  provide  that  moneys  due  the  States  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
1920,  as  amended,  derived  from  the  develop- 
ment of  oil  shale  resources,  may  be  used  for 
purposes  other  than  public  roads  and  schools. 
Having  considered  the  same,  reports  favor- 
ably thereon  with  amendments  amd  recom- 
mends that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  7,  insert  "on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1974,"  between  "paid"  and  "to". 

On  page  2,  line  1,  delete  the  comma  after 
"construction"  and  '  insert  "  ( 1 ) "  before 
"planning"  and  "(2)"  before  "construction". 

On  page  2,  line  2,  Insert  "(3)"  before  "pro- 
vision". 

I.     PT7RPOSE 

Section  35  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
1920  (30  U.S.C.  191)  provides  that  371^ 
percent  of  the  revenues  from  mineral  leas- 
ing are  paid  to  the  State  In  which  the  pub- 
lic lands  involved  are  located.  The  law  re- 
quires that  the  States  use  this  money  "for 
the  instruction  and  maintenance  of  pub- 
lic roads  or  for  the  support  of  public 
schools  or  other  public  Institutions,  as  the 
legislature  of  the  State  may  direct." 

S.  3009  would  amend  Section  35  with  re- 
spect to  revenues  from  oil  shale  leases.  It 
would  permit  each  State  to  use  its  share 


of  oil  shale  revenues  for  "(1)  planning,  (2) 
construction  and  maintenance  of  public 
facilities,  and  (3)  provision  of  public  serv- 
ices." 

n.  NEED 

.  The  oil  shale  reserves  in  the  Green  River 
formation  in  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Wyoming 
contain  the  equivalent  of  600  bUllon  barrels 
of  oU — a  quantity  approximately  equivalent 
to  the  entire  known  world  reserves  of  oil. 
Others  estimate  the  reserves  may  be  as  high 
as  1.8  trillion  barrels,  a  total  which  would 
be  47  times  the  total  U.S.  reserves. 

The  vast  majority  of  these  deppslts — ap- 
proximately 80  percent — Is  on  public  lands 

This  Nation  has  recently  embarked  on  a 
program  of  leasing  those  public  lands  for 
the  development  of  our  shale  resources. 
Through  its  prototype  leasing  program  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  offered  two 
S,000-acre  tracts  in  Colorado  and  two  5,000- 
acre  tracts  in  Utah.  Two  zaon  tracts  in 
Wyoming  will  be  offered  in  May  and  June 
of  this  year.  > 

If.  as  seems  likely,  there  Is  a  substantial 
oil  shale  boom,  state  and  local  governments 
will  have  to  provide  a  wide  range  of  com- 
munity service  to  large  numbers  of  new 
residents.  Roads  and  schools  are  Just  part  of 
such  services. 

Water  and  sewer  treatment  plants,  health 
and  .emergency  services,  police  and  fire  pro- 
tection all  must  be  considered,  planned,  and 
funded. 

Once  the  Federal  law  is  changed,  and  as- 
suming a  comparable  change  is  made  In  State 
law,  local  governments  in  the  affected  area 
can  immediately  begin  using  available  funds 
to  plan  and  provide  the  entire  range  of  serv- 
ices growth  will  demand. 

The  need  to  provide  the  necessary  flex- 
ibility to  State  and  local  governments  to 
use  funds  derived  from  sales,  bonuses,  royal- 
ties, and  rentals  of  public  lands  for  oil 
shale  development  is  obvious.  The  local  peo- 
ple wUl  bear  the  Impact  of  helping  to  meet 
national  energy  needs.  S.  3009  will  help  pro- 
vide the  necessary  planning  and  construction 
funds  to  help  them. 

m.  EXPLANATION  OF  AMENDMENTS 

TTie  Conunittee  amendments  simply  clar- 
ify the  original  Intent  of  S.  3009  that  it  apply 
to  all  revenues  received  from  oil  shale  leas- 
ing. Including  lease  sales  held  In  1974  prior 
to  enactment  of  S.  3009. 

IV.  COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  In  open  Executive  Session  on  May  2, 
1974,  unanimously  recommended  that  S. 
3009.  as  amended,  be  approved  by  the  Senate. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  wa^ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  REFERRAL  OF  A 
PROSPECTUS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imsuiimous  consent  that  the  prospectus 
for  a  proposed  vehicle  compliance  test 
facility,  as  required  under  the  National 
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Traffic  Motor  Vehicle  Act  of  1966,  as 
amended,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Commerce  Committee  on  February  19, 
1974,  be  reref erred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  jointly  and  simultaneously,  as 
stipulated  by  that  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  foUowing  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration;  without  amend- 
ment: 

Senate  Resolution  314.  Resolution  author- 
izing the  printing  of  the  committee  print 
entitled  "Freedom  of  Information  Act 
Source  Book"  as  a  Senate  document  (Rept. 
No.  93-833). 

By  Mr.  HASKELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  InstUar  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment : 

S.  2439.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968  by  designating  a 
S9gment  of  the  New  River  as  a  potential  com- 
ponent of  the  national  wild  and  scenic  rivers 
system   (Rept.  No.  93-831). 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  today, 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  I  am  filing  the  r.^port 
on  S.  2439,  a  bill  to  designate  a  segment 
of  the  New  River  in  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia  for  study  for  possible  Inclusion 
in  the  national  wild  and  scenic  rivers 
system. 

The  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system  is 
a  national  resource  and  the  Initial  re- 
sponsibility for  husbanding  and  Improv- 
ing that  resource  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Interior  Committee  which  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act.  Of  course,  we  on  the  committee  rec- 
ognize that  the  decision  on  any  partic- 
ular river — whether,  first,  to  study  it,  or, 
later,  to  designate  it  a  wild  and  scenic 
river — is  not  only  a  national  issue  but  a 
local  and  regional  issue.  Often,  as  In  the 
case  of  the  New  River,  the  Senators  from 
the  region  do  not  sit  on  the  committee 
and,  although  they  can  testify  during 
the  hearings,  they  cannot  participate  in 
the  committees  final  deliberations  on 
the  proposed  legislation.  We,  therefore, 
recognize  that  the  most  critical  moment 
in  the  progress  of  wild  and  scenic  legis- 
lation in  the  Senate  may  often  occur 
when  it  is  taken  up  on  the  floor.  At  this 
point,  the  affected  Senators  can  more 
effectively  present  whatever  alternative 
futures  they  may  have  for  the  river. 

Nevertheless,  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size that  the  Interior  Committee,  in 
unanimously  reporting  S.  2439.  found  the 
New  River  to  ba  eminently  worthy  of 
study.  The  New  clearlv  possesses,  in  ' 
abundance,  attributes  which  we  look  for 
in  designating  a  river  for  study. 

My  colleagues  should  be  aware  that  an 
alternative  use  has  been  proposed  for 
a  portion  of  the  segment  of  the  New 
River  proposed  for  study.  Pending  before 
the  FPC  for  the  last  9  years  is  a  proposal 
by  the  Appalachian  Power  Co.  for  a  com- 
bin#^on  conventional  and  pumped  stor- 
age hydroelectric  facility.  The  faculty, 
requiring  two  Impoundments,  would, 
according  to  Appalachian,  generate  385 
million  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  per 


year  to  be  sold  In  Virginia  and  States  to 
the  west.  The  FPC  administrative  law 
judge  has  recommended  licensing  of  the 
facility  on  three  separate  occasions,  most 
recently  on  January  23,  1974. 

Opposition  to  the  facility,  as  expressed 
in  testimony  in  the  hearing  on  S.  2439, 
is  based  in  part  on  the  damage  to  the 
wild  and  scenic  nature  of  the  river.  The 
impounded  water  would  cover  40,000 
acres  of  land,  would  eliminate  44  miles 
of  the  river  and  212  miles  of  tributary 
creeks,  would,  at  certain  times,  leave 
large  stretches  of  mud  flats,  and  would 
reduce  much  of  the  flora  and  fauna.  Per- 
haps the  most  vehement  opposition  came 
from  the  people  of  the  region  whose 
families  have  lived  there  for  generations. 
Estimates  of  the  number  of  residents 
which  would  be  displaced  by  the  facility 
vary  from  3,000  to  5,000.  For  1973,  the 
estimated  value  of  the  raw  agricultural 
products  from  the  North  Carolina  lands 
to  be  inimdated  amounts  to  $8.5  million. 

In  resard  to  this  facility,  I  would  like 
ta  reiterate  a  number  of  points  made  in 
the  committee  report: 

The  committee'  and  I,  in  particular, 
share  the  concern  expressed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  in  a  letter  to  Sena- 
tor Helms  of  April  4,  1974.  In  that  letter, 
the  Secretary  urged  enactment  of  S.  2439 
and  said: 

I  share  your  belief  that  the  development 
of  adequate  energy  supplies  Is  a  critical  na- 
tional priority:  but  I  believe  as  you  do,  that 
we  muat  weigh  carefully  the  environmental 
Impacts  of  such  development.  I  am  not  con-' 
vlnced  at  this  time,  without  benefit  of 
further  study,  that  It  would  Be  in  the  In- 
terest of  sound  resource  management  to 
forego  40,000  acres  of  land  and  70  miles  of 
heretofore  free-flowing  river  for  the  sake 
of  pumped  stM3ge  peaking  capacity  which 
exceeds  projected  demand. 

The  committee  clearly  does  not  regard 
itself  competent  to  fully  judge  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  Blue  Ridge  project.  This, 
of  course,  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.  However,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  add  that  serious  ques- 
tions were  raised  concerning  that  facil- 
ity. The  Blue  Ridge  project  was  proposed 
nearly  a  decade  ago,  way  before  the  re- 
cent energy  crisis  and  the  shifts  in 
energy  policy  which  that  crisis  has 
evoked.  Is  a  pumped  storage  facility 
which  consumes  3-kilowatt  hours  in 
pumping  for  every  2-kilowatt  hours 
it  generates  now  appropriate?  Is  a  fa- 
cility which  has  proposed  a  two-thirds 
reduction  in  its  output  within  20  years 
really  essential  in  comparison  to  a  river 
which  can  be  preserved  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  generations  to  come? 

The  project  was  also  proposed  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  and  its  new  national  policy  of 
preserving  certain  rivers  in  their  free- 
flowing  state.  The  committee  may  lack 
competence  to  judge  a  hydroelectric  fa- 
cility, but  the  FPC  certainly  has  no 
competence  to  Judge  the  potential  of  a 
river  for  wild  and  scenic  river  status. 
The  FPC  proved  this  in  the  case  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  project.  For  example,  vir- 
tually no  attention  was  given  in  the  FPC 
impact  statement  for  the  Blue  Ridge 
project  to  the  recreational  or  historic 
benefits  of  a  free-flowing  river.  Instead, 
the  statement  implied  that  the  only  rec- 


reational benefits  to  be  foimd  would  be 
those  contributed  by  the  project.  As  the 
,  Environmental  Protection  Agency  noted 
in  its  comments  on  the  environmental 
impact  statement: 

Bven  If  mechanisms  are  fully  implemented 
to  mitigate  the  (other!  possible  detriments 
cited  above,  it  can  be  effectively  argued  that 
the  Blue  Ridge  project  may  stlU  entaU  major 
adverse  Impacts  on  the  environment  In  that 
It  would  ellmUiate  a  major  environmental 
resource  of  marked  scenic,  and  recreational 
and  biological  value,  the  uoper  New  River, 
and  replace  it  with  a  flatwater  expanse  hav- 
ing questionable  biological  productivity. 

The  fundamental  effect  of  a  reservoir  proj- 
ect is  to  replace  a  flowing  stream  with  a 
flatwater  expinse.  Thus,  a  basic  Issue  which 
must  be  addressed  Is  the  comparison  of  the 
relative  scarcity  and  value  of  the  two  en-, 
vlronmental  resources,  stream  and  reservoir. 
•  •  .  . 

Our  appreciation  of  these  trends  leads  us 
to  believe  that  broad  water  expanses  suitable 
for  recreation  will  become  progressively  less 
scarce  as  time  passes.  On  the  other  hand, 
high  quality  natural  rivers  of  which  we 
possess  a  limited  number,  are  becoming  rela- 
tively less  abundant  and  more  valuable 
We  believe  the  possibility  of  preserving  this 
outstanding  river  reach  by  developing  alter- 
native generating  facilities  and/or  an  alter- 
native pumped  storage  sit«  in  and  area  where 
the  destruction  of  naturitl  values  would  be 
less  signlflcant  merits  serloua  further  study. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  the  fcom- 
mittee  voted  unanimously  to  recommend 
to  the  Senate  that  the  approximately  70- 
mile  segment  of  the  Nesv  River  be  studied 
as  a  potential  component  of  the  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system.  The  committee  and 
I,  in  particular,  firmly  believe  that  a 
maximum  delay  of  2  years  to  complete  a 
study  of  the  New  River's  potential  as  a 
wild  and  scenic  river,  after  an  already 
lengthy  delay  of  9  years  to  study  the  po- 
tential for  a  pumped  storage  hydroelec- 
tric facility  on  the  river.  Is  wise  to  Insure 
that  the  best  use  of  the  river  for  this  and 
succeeding  generations  Is  chosen. 

I  commend  this  legislation  to  my  col- 
leagues and  express  my  hope  for  Its 
early  enactment. 

By  Mr.  ABOtJREZK.  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  1411.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Slsseton 
and  Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Lake  Tra- 
verse Reservation  to  consolidate  Its  land- 
holdings  In  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-832). 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: > 

S.  634.  A  bill  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  lands  shall  be  held  by  the 
United  States  In  trust  for  the  Kootenai  Tribe 
of  Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rent  No 
93-837). 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  an  amendments 

Senate  Resolution  74.  Resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
the  submission  of  United  States  territorial 
disputes  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
(Rept.  No.  93-842): 

Senate  Resolution  76.  Resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
the  adjudication  of  disputes  arising  out  of 
the  Interpretation  or  application  of  Inter- 
national agreements  (Rept.  No.  93-842);  and 

Senate  Resolution  78.  Resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
access  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
(Rept.  No.  93-842). 
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By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  amendments: 

S.  2665.  A  bin  to  provide  for  Increased  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  in  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association  (Rept.  No. 
93-834 ) ;  together  with  supplemental  and 
addinLpnal  views. 

H.hT  12412.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  an  appro- 
priation to  provide  disaster  relief,  rehabili- 
tation, and  reconstruction  assistance  to  Paki- 
stan, Nicaragua,  and  the  Sabellan  nations 
of  Africa  (Rept.  No.  93-835) ; 

H.R.  12799.  An  act  to  amend  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act,  as  amended. 
In  order  to  extend  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  93-836). 

Senate  Resolution  76.  Resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
establishing  regional  courts  within  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice,  Increasing  the 
categories  of  parties  which  may  request  ad- 
visory opinions  from  the  International  Court 
of  Justice,  selecting  judges  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice,  and  having  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  consider  cases  out- 
side The  Hague  (Rept.  No.  93-842);  and 

Senate  Resolution  77.  Resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  (Rept.  No.  93-842) . 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

8.  3473.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-838),  together 
with  supplemental  views. 

By  Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  without 
amendment: 

HJl.  3418.  An  act  to  amend  section  505 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  establish 
uniform  original  enlistment  qualifications 
for  male  and  female  persons  (Rept.  No.  93- 
839). 

By  Mr.  HARRT  F.  BYRD,  JR..  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  with  amend- 
ments: 

H.R.  6621.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  presentation 
of  a  flag  of  the  United  States  for  deceased 
members  of  the  Ready  Reserve  (Rept.  No  93- 
840);  and 

HJl.  12670.  An  act  to  amend  section  301  of 
title  37,  United  State  Code,  relating  to  Incen- 
tive pay,  to  attract  and  retain  volunteers  for 
aviation  crew  member  duties,  and  for  other 
purpoees   (Rept.  No.  93-841). 

By  Mr.  HARTKE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  without  amendment: 

S.  3398.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code  to  provide  a  10-year  delimiting 
period  for  the  pursuit  of  educational  pro- 
grams by  veterans,  wives,  and  widows  (Rept. 
No.  93-843). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  or  reported,  read 
the  first  time  and,  by  unanimous  consent, 
the  second  time,  and  referred  or  placed 
on  the  calendar,  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  DOMINICK: 

8.  3460.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  certain 
charitable  contributions.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 

S.  3481.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kwan  Do 
Sun.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By_Mr.  WEICKER: 

S.  3462.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  esUbllsh- 
ment  of  a  national  cemetery  In  Connecticut 


or  In  Standard  Federal  Region  I.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PASTORE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

HUODLESTON)  : 

S.  3463.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  relieve  broadcasters  of 
the  equal  time  requirement  of  section  315 
with  respect  to  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice  President.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LONG : 

S.  3464.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  gross  income  for  social  agency,  legal, 
and  related  expenses  Incurred  In  connection 
with  the  adoption  of  a  cbUd  by  the  tax- 
payer. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 

S.  3465.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  3466.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  Island  of  Kahoolawe  to  the  State 
of  Hawaii,  and  for  other  purpoees.  Referred 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Armed  Services. 

By   Mr.   DOMENICI    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Bennett,  and  Mr.  Moss)  : 

S.  3467.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mining  and 
Minerals  Policy  Act  of  1970,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN   (by  request)  : 

S.  3468.  A  bin  to  provide  expanded  sup- 
port for  scholarly,  cultural  and  artistic  ex- 
change programs  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  PACK  WOOD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Gravel)  : 

S.  3469.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
justment of  the  Individual  Income  tax  tables, 
the  standard  deduction,  and  the  personal 
exemption  deduction  when  necessary  to  re- 
flect Inflation.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  BROCK: 

S.  3470.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Conunerce  Act  In  order  to  promote  consumer 
Interests  In  transportation.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STENNI8  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Thttrmond)    (by  request)  : 

S.  3471.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  Installations  and  for 
other  pxirposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

S.  3472.  A  blU  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  refine  the  procedures  for  ad- 
justments In  mllltairy  compensation  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.   SPARKMAN.  from   the   Com- 
DQlttee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

S.  3473.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  State  and  the  United 
States  Information  Agency,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Placed  on  the  calendar. 
By  Mr.  EAGLETON : 

S.  3474.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation  Act; 

S.  3475.  A  bill  to  authorize  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  a  plan  providing  for  the  rep- 
resentation of  defendants  who  are  financially 
unaMe  to  obtain  an  adequate  defense  in 
crlmmal  cases  In  the  courts  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3476.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1291  of 
the  act  of  March  3,  1901,  relating  to  mar- 
riage licenses  In  the  District  of  Columbia; 

S.  3477.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
9,  1955,  relating  to  school  fare  subsidy  for 
traneportation  of  schoolchildren  within  the 
District  of  Ccdumbla;  and 

S.  3478.  A  bUl  to  establish  t^e  District  of 
Columbia  Defender  Service,  and  for  other 


purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  3479.  A  bU!  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  States 
and  political  subdivisions  thereof  in  the 
enforcement  of  State  and  local  laws,  rules, 
and  regulations  on  certain  lands  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
.■ii'jnr  A'Talrs. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Humphrey)  : 

S.  3480.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  national  sum- 
mer youth  sports  program.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labcv  and  Public  Welfare. 


STATEMENTS    ON    INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK: 

S.  3460.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to 
certain  charitable  contributions.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  4,  1974,  I  introduced  S.  3312,  with 
eight  of  my  colleagues  as  cosponsors,  to 
provide  certain  homes  for  the  aged — now 
classified  as  private  foundations — the 
same  privileged  tax  status  extended  to 
hospitals. 

I  introduced  that  bill  to  mitigate  the 
effects  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969, 
which  was  responsible  for  the  siphoning 
off  of  the  top  4  percent  of  investment 
income  of  these  homes  for  the  aged,  as 
well  as  requiring  that  4  percent  of  their 
assets  be  disbursed  each  year.  I  pointed 
out,  at  that  time  that  these  provisions 
were  forcing  the  hmnes  to  dip  into  their 
capital  in  order  to  avoid  the  penalties 
contained  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
and  were  leading  to  the  eventual  deple- 
tion of  some  of  our  country's  older  chari- 
table organizations  which  have  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  included  under  the  def- 
inition of  "private  foundation." 

The  bill  which  I  am  today  introducing 
is  an  amended  version  of  S.  3312.  The 
Department  of  the  Treasury  had  raised 
objections  to  certain  of  the  technical 
provisions  of  S.  3312,  but  it  is  my  imder- 
standing  that  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  is  acceptable  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  President,  next  week,  the  Founda- 
tions Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  will  hold  hearings, 
and  Mr.  Karl  Ross,  president  of  the 
Myron  Stratton  Home  for  the  Aged  in 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  will  present 
testimony  before  the  subcommittee  on 
the  need  for  the  provisions  contained  in 
this  bill.  I  am  confident  that  the  Finance 
Committee  will  be  sympathetic  to  the 
plight  of  the  Myron  Stratton  Home,  and 
the  many  homes  across  the  country  in 
identical  straits,  and  will  act  promptly 
to  bring  this  bill  before  the  Senate  for 
psissage. 

Mr.  President,  due  to  the  press  of  time, 
I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  con- 
tact the  original  cosponsors  of  S.  3312 — 
Senators  Bayh,  Bentsen,  Buckley,  Dole, 
Stennis,  Taft,  Tower,  and  Tunney — 
but  I  welcome  their  support  on  this  legis- 
lation, and  I  ask  that  Senator  Cranston 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  3312,  and 
I  am  hopeful  they  will  again  join  me  in 
sponsoring  this  badly  needed  legislation. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
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By  Mr.  WEICKER: 

S.  3462.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  In  Con- 
necticut or  in  Standard  Federal  Region 
1.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ars'  Affairs. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  directing  the  Ad- 
mimstrator  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  establish  a  national  cemetery  in 
ConnecUcut  or  in  the  New  England  area 

In  a  recent  comprehensive  study  of  the 
national  cemetery  system  by  Veteran's 
Administration,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
93-43.  the  inadequacies  in  present  sys- 


tem Is  clearly  evident  At  present,  there 
exist  no  available  grave  sites  in  Stand- 
ard Federal  Region  1,  which  Inchides 
Cozmectlcut,  Vermont.  New  Hampshire. 
Maine.  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island. 
In  fact,  there  is  only  one  national  cem- 
etery In  the  entire  region— Togus. 
Maine— and  it  has  long  since  b«€b  closed 
out. 

According  to  the  study,  nationally 
there  are  about  29  million  veterans  ehgi- 
ble  for  future  burial  benefits.  To  effec- 
tively meet  this  demand,  an  expansion 
in  the  present  system  is  essential  To 
exemplify  this  point.  I  would  like  to  re- 
fer to  some  provoking  statistics  formu- 
lated by  the  Veterans'  Administration  In 
region  1.  It  is  projected  that  over  800  000 
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PROJfCTED  DtATHS  OF  VETERANS.  BY  STATE.  FISCAL  YEARS  197S-2000 


veterans  wDl  die  by  the  year  2000 
wojected  veterans'  deaths  In  my  own 
State  of  ConnecUcut  have  been  estimated 
at  over  220.000  during  that  same  sime 
period.  In  1975  alone,  5.800  veterans  will 
die  in  Connecticut  and  there  will  be  no 
available  national  cemetery  plots  to  pro- 
vide interment  for  our  veterans  Further- 
more, the  National  Center  for  Health  Sta  - 
tlsucs  and  Cremation  estimate  that  orly 
4.3  percent  of  funeral  rites  in  the  Nor'h- 
east  involve  cremation. 

A  close  analysis  of  the  detailed  State - 
by-State  projections  of  veteran  deaths, 
compiled  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion will  provide  a  clearer  understand- 
ing of  the  scope  of  the  demand  in  both 
Connecticut  and  New  England 
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Connecticut..  . 
New  Hampshire.. 
Maine... 
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Rhode  Island 
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32.345       32.458       33.522       34.612       35,438 
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9.344 
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9.648 
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2  B94 
16. 100 
2.  352 
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8.857 
2.103 
2.642 
15.  057 
2.237 
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8.937 
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2,258 
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2000 


'  10. 000 
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10,  574 

2,527 
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16.  958 
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10.748 
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3.24S 
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2,434 
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38,293 

10^ 

2,603 
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17,  468 
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This  disgraceful  deficiency  comes  at  a 
time  when  burial  and  funeral  costs  con- 
tinue to  escalate.  Klein  and  Saks,  man- 
agement consultants,  estimate  the  aver- 
age cost  for  a  funeral  and  burial  in  the 
Northeast  is  $2,258.  This  legislation  will 
help  to  defraj-  these  costs. 

In  response  to  this  extreme  shortage 
of  cemeteries,  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion has  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  cemetery  in  each  of 
,  the  10  standard  Federal  re?ion^.  This 
propo«:al  ,<^implv  directs  the  Adminl-tra- 
tor  of  the  Veterans  Adnininratlon  to 
give  priority  consideration  to  the  State 
of  Connecticut  in  establishing  a  national 
cemetery  in  the  New  England  area. 

Since  the  beginning  of  our  national 
cemetery  policy  in  the  CivU  War,  we 
have  properly  accorded  honor,  dignity 
and  recopTution  to  our  deceased  veterans. 
This  vitally  needed  measure  would  carry 
forth  this  longstanding  policy  com- 
memoratjnp  the-e  individuals  a"d  fami- 
lies who  'Pithfu'l  •  ser-erl  tbi-  Nation 
^  Furthermore.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
rleascd  to  announce  the  endorsement  of 
This  le<»i«ia»ion  by  The  national  organlza- 
•  tion  rf  Veterans  of  Foreign,  Wars  and 
the  Connecticut  charters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  ard  VFW.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letters  and  telegrams 
cf  support  from  these  organizations  be 
printed  in  the  Recobd. 
-  Mr.  President ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  certain  telegrams  and  letters,  and 
the  full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

^There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letters  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


8,987 
2,154 
2.697 
14,963 
2,211 
1,228 

Total 

816.876 


226.852 

53.8.-^5 
68,164 
383, 950 
56,014 
31.061 


S.  3462 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 

nation&l   cemetery    In    Connecticut   or    In 

Standard  Federal  Region  1 

Be-  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  avd  House  of 
R  presentatiiea  0/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  Is  au- 
thorised and  directed  to  (1)  establish  a  na- 
uonal  cemetery  In  the  State  of  Connecticut 
or  m  Standard  Federal  Region  1  as  desig- 
nated by  the  National  Cemerery  system  study 
submitted  by  the  Veterars'  Administration 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  93^3  at  such  loca- 
tion as  he  determines  most  appropriate,  and 
(2>  with  the  approval  of  the  appropriate 
local  otnclals  of  the  site  selected,  acquire  by 
donation,  purchase,  condemnation,  or  other- 
wise, such  land  as  may  be  required  for  the 
establishment  of  such  cemetery. 

Sec  2.  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs U  authorized  and  directed  to  provide 
for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  na- 
tional c«net?ry  established  under  authority 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Veterans  or  Foreign  Wars 

OP  CHE  UwrrED  States, 
Washington.  DC.  May  3.  1974. 
Hon.  Lowell  p.  Weicke«,  Jr.. 
V.S.  Senate. 
W"^hington,  D  C. 

My  Dea«  Senatoi:   A  Priority  LeglslaUve  * 
Goal  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  for  a 
number  of  years  has  been  the  establishment 
of  at  least  one  national  cemetery  In  every 
State.  ' 

It  is  most  regrettable  that  there  la  no 
national  cemetery  m  any  one  of  the  six  New 
England  States.  Accordingly,  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  Is  extremely  pleased  that  you 
Intend  to  Introduce  legislation  calling  for 


the  establishment   of  a  national   cemetery 
in  one  of  the  New  England  States. 

Tou  may  rect  assured  that  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  will  be  extending  Us  fullen 
v'^nr.,'!,,'^,  your  biU.  with  the  goal  of  having 
>our  bill  favorably  ccn^iiered  and  approved 
by  the  Veterxns'  Committee  and  the  full 
^'.f'*;,"^'""  ^"^*  *•"*  highest  commendation 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  for  Introduc- 
?„!^^^,f"°■*  Unpcrtant  and  meritorious  bUl 
With  best  wishes  for  continued  success  as 
an  outstanding  member  of  the  United  State-, 
Congress  and  with  kind  personal  regards  I 
am. 

Sincerely. 

Francis  W.  Stove«, 
Di.ector.  N  tional  UgUlative  Service. 

Telegram 
Hon.  Lowell  P.  Weicxer  Jr., 
New  Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

Thirty-two  overseas  war  veterans  who  tre 
members  of  VFW  In  Connecticut  applaud 
ycu  for  your  decision  to  intrcduce  legisla- 
tion to  establish  a  national  veterans  nmo. 
lery  in  Connecticut  if  possible  or  at  least  in 
regional  ^rea  one.  This  crganlzatlon  whole- 
heartedly supports  your  efforts  and  would 
request  all  others  Interested  In  the  welfare  of 
•  he  who  was  borne  m  the  brunt  of  battle- 
to  give  you  the  same  support. 

Michael  J.  Scricca, 
State  Commander,  Department  of  Con- 
necticut Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States. 

TELEGRAM 

U.S.  Senator  Lowux  Weickkr, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Wholeheartedly  support  your  proposed  leg- 
islation calling  for  the  jeatabUshment  of  "a 
national  cemetery  in  Connecticut. 

Deputy  ColeglBlatlve  Chairman  John  Rob- 
erto of  Norwalk,  Edward' Lynch  of  Water- 
bury  concur  with  the  deputy  commander  of 


\ 
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the  American  Legion  of  Connecticut  WlUlam 
^Mager. 

By  Mr.  PASTORE  (for  liimself 
and  Mr.  Hudoleston)  : 
S.  3463.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  relieve  broad- 
casters of  the  equal  time  requirement 
of  section  315  with  respect  to  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice  President.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the  leg- 
islation I  and  Senator  Ht;DDLESTON  are 
introducing  today  would  repeal  the 
equal  opportimi|ies  requirement  of  sec- 
tion 315  of  the  Commvmications  Act 
insofar  as  it  applies  to  legally  qualified 
candidates  for  the  crf^Bces  of  President 
and  Vice  President  in  the  general  elec- 
tion campaign.  ^         i 

Mr.  President,  in  1976  there  will  be  no 
Incumbent  im  the  oflibe  of  the  Presi- 
dency, so  many  of  tl^e  arguments  that 
have  been  urgeH  to  defeat  this  meastire 
in  the  past  -tylll  nua  be  applicable. 

The  networks  have  again  offered  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  exp>ensive  air  time 
free  to  the  major  candidates  if  they  are 
relieved  of  the  requirements  of  section 
315. 

Last  year  the  Senate  rejected  this 
provision  when  I  offer^  it  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  campaign  reform  legislation 
(S.  372).  It  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
50  to  43,  and  I  beUeved  then  and  still  do 
that  many  of  those  who  voted  against 
it  were  taken  by  surprise  and  did  not 
have  time  to  reflect  on  what  has  been  a 
fact  of  life  up  until  now.  Namely,  the 
House  has  not  accepted  a  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 315  when  it  goes  beyond  the  offices 
of  President  and  Vice  President. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  a  b|pader  re- 
peal, and  we  believe  there  are  many,  if 
we  want  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  1976 
Presidential  campaign  substantisJly,  I 
believe  the  Congress  should  act  in  this 
one  area  which  we  know  from  past  ex- 
perience is  acceptable  to  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

After  all,  Mr.  President,  it  is  the  Pres- 
idential election  which  attracts  a  large 
number  of  candidates.  This  is  the  sec- 
tion which  inhibits  broadcasters  from 
giving  free  time  to  the  candidates. 

1  therefore  urge  the  Senate  to  enact 
this  legislation  promptly. 


By  Mr.  LONG: 
S.  3464.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduc-. 
tion  from  gross  income  for  social  agency, 
legal,  and  related  expenses  Incurred  in 
connection  with  the  adoption  of  a  child 
by  the  taxpayer.  Referred  to  the  Cmn- 
mittee  on  Finance. 

THC  DEDUCTION  OF  ADOPTION  EXPENSES  ON  TAX 

RBTtTRNS 

Mr.  LONG,  Mr.  President,  our  present 
Federal  Income  tax  law  does  not  aUow 
taxpayers  a  personal  income  tax  deduc- 
tion for  expenses  Incurred  In  the  adop- 
tion of  a  child.  However,  parents  who 
give  birth  to  a  child  usually  have  some 
type  of  medical  insurance  to  help  with 
this  expense  and  also  this  expense  can 
be  deducted  on  tax  returns.  Today  I  am 
here,  hopefully,  to  change  this  anti- 
quated law  by  introducing  legislation 
which  would  allow  a  deduction  for  this 
tyi>e  of  expenae. 

CXX 87a— Part  u 


At  the  present  time,  there  are  ap- 
proximately 190,000  children  who  are  in 
public  institutions  and  foster  homes. 
This  represents  a  financial  drain  on  our 
society  as  these  children  must  be  sup- 
ported through  public  ftmds  or  charity. 
My  proposal  would  not  only  help  to  ease 
this  financial  burden  on  the  taxpayer, 
but  would  make  more  homes  available 
to  these  homeless  children. 

An  adoption  arranged  through  a  pri- 
vate agency  could  cost  as  much  as  $1,000, 
and  sometimes  more,  and  $800  for  an 
independent  adoption.  Even  if  adoption 
proceedings  were  conducted  through  a 
public  agency,  there  would  still  be  the 
cost  of  attorneys'  fees  which  could  rim 
as  high  as  $450  if  not  more. 

Adoption  expenses  consist  of  legal 
fees,  social  agency  costs — which  may  in- 
clude medical  care  of  the  natural  mother 
and  infant,  court  costs,  and  the  costs  of 
making  the  necessary  studies  that  go 
into  seeing  that  a  child  is  placed  in  the 
proper  and  most  loving  home. 

There  are  a  number  of  middle-  and 
low-income  families  who  want  to  adopt  a 
child,  but  are  imable  to  pay  these  high 
expenses.  Therefore,  it  is  up  to  us,  the 
Congress,  to  try  to  help  these  families, 
as  well  £is  these  orphans. 

Now,  most  of  us  here  are  fathers  and 
as  fathers,  I  am  sure  we  all  agree  there 
is  nothing  sadder  than  a  child  without 
parents  or  a  home.  These  children  can- 
not help  their  circumstances;  smd  yet, 
these  children  need  the  love  and  devo- 
tion that  only  a  parent  can  give  them. 
So,  I  am  asking  you  as  a  father  and  col- 
league to  join  with  me  in  insuring  the 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  on  the  de- 
duction of  adoption  expenses  on  tax  re- 
turns be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3464 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
part  VII  of  sutxihapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
additional  Itemized  deductions  for  Indlvid- 


"Sec.  219.  Adoption  expenses." 

•'Sec.  220.  Cross  references." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  'beginning  alter  December  31.  1972. 


By  Ml-.  DOLE: 
S.  3465.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act. 
RefeiTed  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

certification  of  RiniAL  DEVELOPMtNT  PROJECTS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Rural 
Development  Act,  as  passed  by  Congress 
in  1972,  requires  the  Secretarj-  of  Labor 
to  certify  within  60  days  that  certain 
conditions  have  been  met  before  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  can  give  any  fi- 
nancial or  other  assistance  imder  the 
rural  industrialization  assistance  section 
of  the  act.  The  effect  of  this  provision 
has  been  to  delay  the  approval  of  niral 
industralization  assistance  projects  for 
nearly  60  da}'s.  I  believe  it  was  a  mistake 
to  require  this  certification  and  offer  this 
bill  to  repeal  that  provision." 

CONDITIONS    TO    BE    CONSIDEXEI) 

The  conditions  which  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  must  certify  are  essentially  two- 
fold. First,  no  rural  industrialization 
project  under  the  act  can  result  in  the 
transfer  of  jobs  or  business  activity  from 
one  area  to  another.  Second,  no  project 
is  to  result  in  a  surplus  of  products  which 
will  he  detrimental  to  competitive  enter- 
prises in  the  area. 

I  am  not  quarreling  with  these  condi- 
tions. But  I  am  concerned  about  avoiding 
unnecessary  delays  in  rural  development. 
My  colleagues  who  have  been  closely 
watching  rural  areas  know  that  precious 
little  has  been  done  under  the  RurmI  De- 
velopment Act.  It  is  essential  that  we 
prevent  further  delay  in  getting  assist- 
ance to  the  rural  areas  where  it  is 
needed. 

CUtiUlCATION  SHOtrlA  BE  MADE 

I  believe  that  the  conditions  prescribed 
in  the  bill  should  be  considered  and  my 
bill  states  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ttire  will  make  an  evaluation  as  specified 
in  the  act.  I  have  made  an  informal 
check  witli  the  Department  of  Agtlcul- 
ture  and  the  indications  are  that  this  can 
be  accomplished.  Hopefully,  this  proce- 


dure would  be  more  rational  than  the 
uals)  Is  amended  by  redesignating  section-  present  system.  After  all,  the  Depart- 
219  as  section  220  and  by  Inserting  after  sec-     ment  of  Labor  should  not  be  expected  to 


tlon  218  the  following  new  section 

"Sec.  219.  Adoption  Expenses:,^ 
.  "(a)  Allowance  of  Deduction — There 
snaU  be  aUowed  as  a  deduction  the  amount 
of  any  adoption  expenses  (as  defined  in  sub- 
section (b)  paid  by  the  taxpayer  during  the 
taxable  year. 

"(b)  Definition — As  used  In  this  section. 
the  term  'adoption  expenses'  means  expenses 
which  pertain  to  the  legal  adoption  of  a 
child  by  the  taxpayer,  and  which  are  In- 
curred in  accordance  with  applicable  State 
or  Federal  laws.  Including  social  or  adoption 
agency  fees,  court  costs,  attorneys'  fees,  and 
other  necessary  costs  and  fees  In  connection 
with  the  adoption  of  the  child. 

"(c)  Expenses  Otrerwiss  Allowable  as 
Desoction — No  amount  which  Is  allowable 
as  a  deduction  under  any  other  provision  of 
this  part  shall  be  aUowed  as  a  deduction 
under  this  section." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  vn  of 
8ul>cbapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out 

"Sec.  219.  Cross  references."  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof 


have  a  large  number  of  offices  in  rural 
areas  sinc^  the  bulk  of  labor  is  concen- 
trated in  metropolitan  areas.  On  the 
other  hand,  USDA  has  over  1.700  local 
offices  in  rural  areas,  and  should  t>eable 
to  make  this  evaluation  more  effectively 
and  quickly. 

Congress  mandated  a  wide  range  of 
Improvements  in  the  rural  environment 
in  1972  and  assistance  is  long  overdue.  I 
hope  mj'  colleagues  will  Join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  measure  to  expedite  assist- 
ance tinder  the  Rural  Development  Act. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  3466.  A  bill  to  provide  'or  the  ccm- 
Teyance  of  the  Island  of  Kahoolawe  to 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  Kahool- 
awe is  the  smallest  island  of  the  eight 
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major  Hawaiian  islands.  It  is  approxi- 
mately 45  miles  square  and  is  located 
approximately  8  miles  off  the  coast  of 
the  island  of  Maui. 

Kahoolawe  is  also  the  site  of  an  aerial 
bombing  target  and  a  shore  bombard- 
ment area.  In  many  respects  it  is  similar 
to  Culebra,  which  was  the  subject  of 
Senate  debate  in  prA^ious  sessions  of 
Congress.  In  fact,  as  aVesult  of  the  ac- 
tivities conducted  by  the  Navy,  Kahool- 
awe has  the  dubious  distinction  of  being 
one  of  the  most  bombed  islands  in  the 
Pacific. 

While  it  is  true  that  there  are  other 
areas  within  the  territorial  boundaries 
of  the  United  States  used  for  similar 
'•purposes,  Kahoolawe  is  different  from 
these  locales.  The  State  of  Hawaii  re- 
tains residual  rights  over  Kahoolawe 
since  it  had  formerly  owned  the  island, 
subject  only  to  "temporaryVjnilitaigt 
exigencies  enumerated  in^-tilT^ecutive 
order  reserving  use  otj^e  island  to  the 
U.S.  Grovemment.  Furttiermore,  Kahool- 
awe is  located  near  pdjpulated  areas  on 
the  island  of  Maui,  arid  the  people  of 
Maui  have  long  complained  of  the  ef- 
fects of  aerial  and  shore  bombardment. 
Finally,  Kahoolawe  was  once^able  for 
other  purposes.  It  is  now  rapi^v  being 
destroyed  and  rendered  imfit  for  miman 


habitation.  This  erosion  is  an  unfo^v 
able  waste  of  resources  in  a  State  whe^e 
land  is  at  a  premium. 

The  Island  of  Kahoolawe  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  Hawaiian  Archipelago 
and  has  always  Been  considered  so  in  the 
past.  Unlike  theNrtHeTTnajer  isla: 
Kahoolawe  is  presently  unrnfetJTted. 
As  a  result  of  naval  and  air  bombard- 
ment, the  State  of  Hawaii  is  currently 
deprived  of  Kahoolawe's  scenic  re- 
sources and  agricultural  space. 

However,   Kahoolawe  has  uses  other 
than  as  a  target  for  aerial  and  naval 
bombardment.   There   still   is   potential 
for  development  as  a  resort  area,  with 
its  beaches,  valleys,  cliffs,  and  ravines. 
It  was  previously  used  for  ranching,  and 
there  is  reason  to  beUeve  that  the  island 
can  again  be  used  for  this  purpose  with 
proper  care.  It  has  also  been  proposed 
that  Kahoolawe  be  utilized  as  a  site  for 
a  central  thermonuclear  powerplant  and 
aqua  cultural  development.  At  least  one 
company  has  expressed  great  interest  in 
conducting  a  salvage  operation  on  the 
X    island  to  recover  casings  and  unexploded 
\r>rdnance. 
\  Mr.  President,  I.  am  reviewing  these 
facts  at  length  in  response  to  the  often- 
made  Navy  allegation  that  the  island  is 
a  "heU  hole,"  unfit  for  any  use  except  for 
target  practice.  It  is  true  that  it  is  becom- 
ing unfit  for  anything  except  bombard- 
ment unless  we  reverse  Navy  policies  of 
neglect  and  destruction. 

Kahoolawe  was  not  always  the  victim 
of  defense  demands.  Through  most  of  our 
history  as  a  territorj-.  Kahoolawe  was 
owned  by  the  territorial  government  and 
leased  to  private  parties  for  grazing  In 
tl919  and  again  in  1933,  the  territory 
leased  most  of  the  Island  to  a  private 
ranch.  In  1940,  the  Navy  obtained  a  sub- 
lease to  the  island.  Then  in  1952  the 
original  lease  was  canceled  by  the  terri- 
tory. In  1953  the  area  that  was  not  being 
used  for  a  lighthouse,  which  was  already 
Federal    property,    was    taken    by    the 


United  States  under  the  controversial 
Presidential  Executive  Order  10436. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Executive  or- 
der, when  the  Navy  decided  that  the  area 
wa.s  no  longer  needed,  the  island  would  be 
rendered  reasonably  safe  for  human  hab- 
itation without  cost  to  Hawaii  and  re- 
turned to  the  latter's  jurisdiction.  More- 
over, the  Navy  was  to  either  eradicate  all 
goats  from  the  island  or  strictly  control 
their  number.  Finally,  the  Navy  was  to 
permit  the  then  territory  to  enter  and  in- 
spect the  island  and  take  appropriate 
measures  to  conduct  a  program  of  soil 
conservation. 

What  has  happened  in  the  years  since 
the  Navy  secured  control  of  the  island? 
Kahoolawe  is  rapidly  deteriorating  due 
to    the   Navy's    bombardment   and    the 
stripping  away  the  natural  covering  by 
wild  goats.  In  an  era  of  environmental 
concern,  Kahoolawe  stands  as  mute  tes- 
timony to  the  failure  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  practice  what  it  preaches. 
Soon,  between  the  animals  and  the  Navy 
HawaU  will  be  left  with  nothing  except 
outcroppings  of  rock  from  the  Pacific. 
Kahoolawe  was  and  remains  an  inte- 
gral part  of  Hawaii.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  Admission  Act,  all  lands  reserved  to 
the    United    States    remained    Federal 
property.  However,  the  Executive  order 
reserved  only  use,  and  the  orders  draft- 
ers clearly  foresaw  eventual  return  to 
the  State.  Thus  title  remains  vested  in 
Hawaii,  which  has  granted  the  Federal 
Government  use  of  the  island. 

The  people  of  Hawaii  have  shown  re- 
/in«j*ably  good  faith  and  tolerance  for 
ythe  N^vjCsactivities.^e  have  recognized 
the  fact  ttiai^^ecujwty  requirements  can 
demand  a  sacrifice  on  our  part.  Howevsr, 
the  limits  of  our  tolerance  have  long 
been  exceeded,  and  the  Navy  has  failed 
to  prove  that  our  defense  posture  will  be 
undermined  by  the  cessation  of  the  bom- 
bardment of  Kahoolawe. 

Aside  from  the  actual  physical  ruin 
of  Kahoolawe  itself,  which  is  proceeding 
apace,  the  bombing  constitutes  a  serious 
danger  to  the  people  of  Maui.  In  Septem- 
ber 1969  unexploded  ordnance  was  dis- 
covered buried  in  the  pasture  of  the 
mayor  of  the  county  of  Maui.  After  an 
investigation,  the  Navy  determined  that 
the  bomb  had  been  dropped  in  1966  but 
was  in  no  danger  of  detonating. 

However,  this  has  not  been  the  only 
incident.  Residents  have  often  com- 
plained about  the  noise  from  aircraft 
utilizing  Kahoolawe.  Because  the  popu- 
lation of  Maui  is  expanding  and  the  use 
of  Kahoolawe  is  very  heavy,  the  odds  of 
an  accidental  bombing  of  Maui  are  very 
high.  In  the  interest  of  the  safety  and 
comfort  of  the  citizens  of  Maul,  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Navy  must  be  reversed. 

For  several  years  I  have  been  con- 
cerned about  the  dangers  presented  by 
the  Navy's  bombing  of  Kahoolawe.  I  have 
made  several  discreet  inquiries  with  the 
Navy  to  reach  an  accommodation  that 
would  insure  the  safety  of  Hawaii's  citi- 
zens while  meeting  any  national  security 
needs.  Unfortunately,  these  efforts  have 
been  fruitless. 

In  a  letter  to  me  dated  December  11, 
1969,  Rear  Adm.  D.  C.  Davis,  commander, 
Hawaiian  Sea  Frontier,  reached  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions:  First,  he  stated  that 
the  Navy  has  taken  and  will  take  all  pos- 
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sible  precautions  to  prevent  undue  har- 
assment of  the  citizens  of  Maui  because 
of  the  bombardment. 

Second,  he  alleged  that— 

The  ravages  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
of  aJr  and  surface  bombardment  have  proba- 
bly Irrevocably  eliminated  the  posslbUlty  of 
future  safe,  domestic  use  of  the  Island. 

He  continued: 

Thl.s  element  has  not  been  realistically 
faced  In  years  past. 

In  his  response  to  my  inquiry.  Admiral 
Davis  added: 

The  time  has  come  to  Inform  the  local 
public  that  Kahoolawe  should  remain  for  the 
indefirate  future  an  uninhabited  monument 
to  the  requirements  of  our  national  security. 

Admiral  Davis  should  be  commended 
for  his  frankness  in  stating  that  Navy 
utilization  has  rendered  Kahoolawe  bar- 
ren and  useless,  but  this  candor  was  long 
overdue.  I  cannot  believe  that  this  dis- 
covery was  suddenly  made  in  1969  only 
at  my  urging.  Where  was  this  candor 
during  the  previous  29  years  of  Navy  use? 
The  Navy  has  claimed  that  there  are 
no  alternate  sites  available,  but  no  one  in 
the  civilian  sector  really  knows  what  ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  locate  a  less  ob- 
jectionable location.  In  fact  the  Navy 
already  uses  the  uninhabited  Island  of 
Kaula.  which  is  farther  away  from  pop- 
ulation centers  and  which  is  totally  use- 
less for  any  future  development. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  what  are 
the  people  of  Hawaii  to  make  of  the 
Executive  order  which  promised  to  re- 
turn Kahoolawe  to  the  State  after  it  was 
no  longer  required  and  to  provide  con- 
servation programs  for  the  Island?  The 
Navy  Department  obviously  is  saying  in 
effect  that  it  may  some  day  return  this 
ravaged  "uninhabited  monument"  after 
its  renders  it  sterile,. but  there  is  no  in- 
dication when,  if  ever,  we  can  expect  this 
action. 

We  hear  much  about  the  credibility 
gap.  and  it  is  precisely  this  kind  of  callous 
disregard  for  the  safety  of  civilians  that 
contributes  to  the  growing  alienation  of 
civilians  from  the  Armed  Forces.  Re- 
grettably this  is  not  the  only  instance  or 
example  of  indifference  which  the  Navy 
has  exhibited  toward  the  interests  of  the 
citizens  of  Hawaii.  Prior  to  dropping  its 
lease  in  1970,  it  also  insisted  on  using  the 
South  Kona  bombing  range,  which  lies 
adjacent  to  the  fishing  village  of  Milolii 
located  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii.  Even  if 
we  were  to  assume— which  I  am  not — 
that  Kahoolawe  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  defense  requirements  of  our 
country,  the  Navy  should  have  consoli- 
dated its  training  by  restricting  aerial 
bombardment  to  Kahoolawe.  However,  it 
obstinately  refused  to  take  this  sensible 
step. 

Througout  this  entire  episode,  the  Navy 
has  been  extremely  evasive  in  facing  its 
responsibilities  to  the  people  of  Hawaii. 
Nothing  has  contributed  more  to  the  de- 
teriorating confidence  in  the  Navy  than 
Its  stubbornness.  Indeed,  some  of  Ha- 
waii's citizens  feel  that  its  response  has 
been  the  "height  of  arrogance." 

Therefore,  I  today  reintroduce  a  bill 
that  would  require  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  to  convey  the  Island  of  Kahoolawe 
to  the  State  of  Hawaii  by  the  end  of  the 
current  calendar  year.  The  bill  also  au- 
thorizes  the  expenditure  of  necessary 
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funds  In  fiscal  year  1975  to  help  clear 
the  island  surface  of  an  estimated  10.000 
tons  of  unexploded  ordnance. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Hawaii 
have  been  patient  with  the  Navy's  use  of 
Kahoolawe  for  34  years,  but  that  patience 
has  worn  thin.  I  believe  that  we  are  en- 
titled to  a  return  of  this  land,  which  Is 
so  greatly  limited  in  Hawaii,  and  to  se 
curity  in  our  homes.  I  strongly  urge  t] 
Congress  pass  tliis  bill  as  soon  as  possii 


se-      grossly 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Bennett,  and  Mr.  Moss) : 

S.  3467.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mining  and 
Minerals  Policy  Act  of  1970,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  amend 
the  Mining  and  Minerals  Policy  Act  of 
1970. 

I  believe  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
will  recall  when  the  Mining  and  Minerals 
Policy  Act  was  considered  by  the  Senate 
and  subsequently  became  Public  Law  91- 
631.  This"  legislation  was  first  introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  a  former  Member  of  this 
body,  Gordon  AUott,  and  it  had  wide  bi- 
partisan support,  in  fact,  many  Senators 
present  today  cosponsored  the  measure. 
I  believe  that  this  act  has  fulfilled  a  basic 
need.  That  need  being — to  alert  the  Con- 
gress to  the  fact  that  development  of  do- 
mestic mineral  resources  is  not  keeping 
pace  with  domestic  demand,  with  unfor- 
timate  effects  upon  the  entire  economy. 

The  Mining  and  Minersils  Policy  Act  is 
a  simple  statement  of  policy  which  de- 
clares: 

The  Congress  declares  that  it  is  the  con- 
tinuing policy  of  the  Federal  Government  In 
the  National  interest  to  foster  and  encourage 
private  enterprise  In  (1)  the  development 
of  economically  sound  and  stable  domestic 
mining,  minerals,  metal  and  mineral  recla- 
mation industries;  (2)  the  orderly  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  domestic  mineral  re- 
sotirces,  reserves,  and  reclamation  of  metals 
and  minerals  to  help  assure  satisfaction  of  in- 
dustrial, security  and  environmental  needs; 
(3)  mining,  mineral,  and  metallurgical  re- 
search, Including  the  use  and  recycling  of 
scrap  to  promote  the  wise  and  efficient  use  of 
our  natural  and  reclalmable  mineral  re- 
sources; and  (4)  the  study  and  development 
of  methods  for  the  disposal,  control,  and  rec- 
lamation of  mineral  waste  products,  and  the 
reclamation  of  mined  land,  so  as  to  lessen  any 
adverse  Impact  of  mineral  extraction  and 
processing  upon  the  physical  environment 
that  may  result  from  mining  and  mineral  ac- 
tivities. 

This  statement  of  policy  is  a  good  be- 
ginning. However,  it  does  not  provide  the 
means  to  bring  about  "the  development 
of  economically  soimd  and  stable  do- 
mestic mining,  minerals,  metal,  and 
mineral  reclamation  industries." 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  April  29, 
1974,  Comptroller  General's  report  to  the 
Congress  concerning  "U.S.  Actions 
Needed  To  Cope  With  Commodity  Short- 
ages." On  page  142,  the  report  addresses 
policy  planning  requirements  for  energy 
and  nonenergy  minerals.  This  section  be- 
gins by  pointing  out  that  policy  planning 
in  the  minerals  area  are  similar  to  those 
associated  with  agriculture.  It  states  in 
part: 

Despite  recent  organizational  and  policy 
Initiatives,    neither    area    is    currently    ap- 


proached with  adequate  institutional  frame- 
works. 

The  Secretary  of  IntilHor's  second  an- 
nual report  under  the  Mining  and  Min- 
erals Act,  points  out  the  following 
problem: 

The  U.S.  Government  information  base  for 
the  conduct  of  its  mineral  responsibilities  Is 
grossly  inadequate. 

e  solution  which  is  recommended 
report  is: 

Government  organization  must  be  im- 
proved and  streamlined,  and  cooperative 
measures  must  be  developed  so  that  infor- 
mation available  In  the  public  and  private 
sectors  can  be  brought  to  bear  properly  tipon 
questions  of  concern  to  all. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  I  intro- 
duce today  will  establish  a  coimcil 
which  will  provide  a  single  government 
organization  as  an  information  base  so 
that  data  available  in  the  public  and 
private  sectors  can  be  brought  to  bear 
properly  upon  questions  of  concern  to 
all. 

The  council  will  be  responsible  for 
coordinating  the  policy  spelled  out  in 
the  Mining  and  Minerals  Policy  Act  so 
that  the  American  people  will  have  a 
clear  understanding  of  where  this  Na- 
tion stands  in  the  development  of  domes- 
tic mineral  resources. 

The  bill  establishes  an  organization  to 
provide  a  factual  basis  for  the  formula- 
tion and  implementation  of  laws.  regtUa- 
tions,  and  policies  on  the  mining  indus- 
try. 

Mr.  President,  many  economists,  ex- 
ploration engineers,  and  geologists  have 
stressed  their  concern  with  our  dwin- 
dling resources  over  the  past  20  years. 
Most  of  these  expressions  of  concern 
have  fallen  on  deaf  ears,  even  though 
government  experts  now  predict  that  the 
United  States  could  depend  on  imports 
for  as  much  as  half  of  its  supplies  of  basic 
raw  materials  by  1985. 

A  recent  report  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Defense  Production  reveals 
that  since  1940  the  Ui|ited  States  has 
consumed  an  estinuited  $260  billion 
worth  of  minei'als — about  eqtial  to  the 
amount  used  by  the  entire  world  in  all 
history  before  1940. 

The  United  States  must  begin  now  to 
follow  a  national  policy  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing needs  for  minerals  and  we  must  have 
an  equilibrium  between  supply  tmd  de- 
mand. The  American  public  must  be 
made  aware  of  its  critical  dependence 
on  minerals  and  of  the  major  difficulties 
of  maintaining  adequate  supplies. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  if  my  bill 
is  enacted,  it  will  bring  into  focus  the 
need  for  development  of  an  economically 
sound  and  stable  domestic  mining  indus- 
try and  will  help  to  stimulate  domestic 
production. 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request) : 
S.  3468.  A  bill  to  provide  expanded 
support  for  scholarly,  cultural,  and 
artistic  exchange  programs  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

JAPAN-UNrrES  STATES  FUEKD6BIP  ACT   OF   1974 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  by 
request  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  provide  expanded  sup- 
port for  scholarly,  cultural,  and  artistic 


exchange  programs  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses— Japan-United  States  Friendship 
Act  of  1974. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the 
Department  of  State  and  I  am  intro- 
ducing it  in  order  that  there  may  be  a 
specific  bill  to  which  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  may  direct  their 
attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it,  when  it  is  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  the  letter  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional 
Relations  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
dated  May  2. 1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  pj-inted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.  3468 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Ho-usc  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Section  and  Sections  2  and  3  of  this  Act  tti&y 
be  cited  as  the  'Japan-United  States  Friend- 
ship Act  of  1974". 

Sec.  2.  The  Mutual  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Exchange  Act.  of  1961.  as  amended.  Is 
further  amended  by  adding  thereto  a  new 
subsection  lOS(h)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(h)(1)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares — 

(A)  that  the  evolution  of  the  relationship 
between  Japan  and  the  tJnlted  States  from 
wartime  bitterness  to  peacetime  friendship 
and  partnership  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
developments  of  the  postwar  period; 

(B)  that  the  continuation  of  close  United 
States-Japan  friendship  and  cooperation  will 
make  a  vital  contribution  to  the  prospects 
for  peace.  prosp>erity,  and  security  in  Asia  and 
the  world; 

(C)  that  an  improved  understanding  be-  • 
tween  Japan  and  the  United  States  of  the 
differences  in  their  history,  social  tradition, 
cultural  background  and  language  Is  highly 
Important  to  this  friendship  and  cooperation; 

(D)  that  the  steady  expansion  of  close  rela- 
tions at  all  levels  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan  calls  for  a  substantially  increased 
commitment  by  both  nations  to  reduce  pro- 
gressively such  differences  and  to  achieve  the 
harmony  that  otir  two  peoples  desire: 

(E)  that  the  need  for  such  a  commitment 
has  been  recognized  by  the  two  Oovemmetvts. 
most  recently  tn  the  Joint  Communique  by- 
President  Nixon  and  Prime  Minister  Tanaka 
at  Washington  on  August  1.  1973: 

(F)  that  there  are  available  in  the  United 
States  accounts  in  Japan,  funds  transferred 
by  the  Govenunent  of  Japan  to  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  United  States  request 
made  under  Article  V  of  the  Agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States, of  America  and 
Japan  concerning  the  Settlement  of  Post -War 
Economic  Assistance  signed  at  Tokyo  January 
9,  1962  imd  the  Exchange  of  Notes  of  the  same 
date  (13  U.S.T.  1957;  TJ.AS.  6154),  which 
may  be  used  only  for  educational  and  cul- 
tural exchange  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan,  subject  to  the  availability  of  ap- 
propriations; and  .- 

(G)  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
expand  United  States  support  for  scholarly, 
cultural  and  artistic  exchange  programs  with 
Japan,  by  providing  a  fuU  commitment  of 
the  aforesaid  available  funds  and  by  en- 
couraging a  new  Initiative  by  Government 
and  private  citizens  to  supplement  the  exist- 
ing program  for  Japan,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  continued  growth  of  the  aforesaid  rela- 
tionships of  peace,  friendship,  partnershl]^ 
cooperation  and  mutual  understanding. 

(2)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
to  remain  available  until  e.xpended,  the  re- 
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malnlng  amount,  as  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  amendment,  of  those  funds  referred 
to  In  paragraph  (IMF)  of  this  subsection, 
excepting  such  amounts  as  may  be  required 
by  law  to  be  applied  to  United  States  par- 
ticipation in  the  International  Ocean  Expo- 
sition to  be  held  at  Okinawa.  Japan,  to  be 
used  for  educational  and  cultural  exchange 
programs  and  other  activities  authorized  in 
subsections  102  (a»  and  (b).  In  relation  to 
Japan  and  the  people  of  Japan. 

Sec.  3.  The  Mutual  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Exchange  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is 
further  amended  By  adding  thereto  a  new 
subsection  106(g)    to  read  a^  follows: 

"(g)  (1)  There  is  established  a  Commission 
to  be  known  as  the  Japan-United  States 
Friendship  Commission  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  '•Friendship  Commission").  The 
Friendship  Commission  shall  advise  the  Pres- 
ident regarding  policies  on  the  use  of  the 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under 
subsection  105(h)(2).  The  Friendship  Com- 
mission shall  appraise  the  effectiveness  of 
policies  and  programs  carried  out  in  the  use 
of  the  funds.  The  Friendship  Commission 
shall  be  composed  of  sixteen  members,  as 
follows ; 

(A)  four  members  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  from  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government; 

(B)  two  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  who  sball  be  members  of  the  Senate; 

(C)  two  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  who  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  House;  and 

(D)  eight  members  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident from  private  life,  representing  such 
areas  as  charitable  foundations  (public  and 
private  non-profit),  the  professions,  the 
business  world,  the  mass  media,  the  arts  and 
Institutions  of  higher  learning. 

(E)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Friendship  Com- 
mission shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner 
in  which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 
Reappointment  shall  be  permissible. 

(2)  The  term  of  office  of  the  members  of 
the  Friendship  Commission  shall  be  three 
years,  except  that  (a)  four  members  from 
private  life  first  appointed  shall  serve  as 
designated  by  the  President  for  terms  of  two 
years  and  (b)  any  member  appointed  to  fill 
a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  term  for  which  'lis  predecessor  is 
appointed  shall  be  appo.nted  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term. 

(3)  The  President  shall  appoint  one  of  the 
members  Chairman. 

(4)  Members  of  the  Friendship  Commis- 
sion may  also  serve  concurrently  as  meml>ers 
of  the  United  States  Panel  constituted  under 
the  Agreement  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Japan  on  the  Joint  Committee 
on  CulturtU  and  Educational  Cooperation  ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Tokyo 
November  8,  1968  riO  U.S.T.  7549;  TJ.A.S. 
6597).  * 

(5)  The  Friendship  Commission  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  transmission 
to  the  President  an  annual  report  of  its 
activities. 

(6)  In  the  performance  of  its  activities 
the  Friendship  Commission  shall  consult 
with  the  Conunission  established  pursuant 
to  subsection  106  ( b ) . 

(7)  The  Friendship  Commission  shall  be 
considered  a  committee  provided  for  in,  or 
created  under,  this  section  for  the  purposes 
of  subsection  106ie)  and  (f). 

(8)  TheJkjendshlp  Commission  shall  sub- 
mit a  fina^eport  of  its  activities  and  shall 
cease  to  exist  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  final 
amount  of  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  subsection  105(h)  (2)  is  ex- 
pended. 

Sec  4.  The  Mutual  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Exchange  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  "at  rates 
not  in  excess  of  $50  per  diem"  in  Section 
106(e)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "at  a 
rate  not  in  excess  of  the  rate  specified  for 


GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under  5  U.S  C. 
5332.- 

Department  of  Statb, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  2,  1974. 
Hon.  Gerau)  R.  Ford, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  In  accordance  with 
intentions  expressed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Japan  in  the  Joint  Communique  of  August  1. 
1973.  the  Department  of  State  has  prepared 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  1961.  as  amended  (MECEA). 

This  legislation  would  authorize  the  use 
of  fimds  remaining  under  the  Agreement  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica concerning  the  Settlement  of  Post 
War  Economic  Assistance  (GARIOA)  to 
strengtheft  and  expand  educational  and  cul- 
tural ■  exfchange  between  the  United  States 
and  Japa\i.  It  would  also  establish  a  Japan- 
United  StAies  Friendship  Commission  to  ad- 
vise the  Pre^de^t  regarding  policies  on  the 
use  of  these  fynds.  The  proposed  legislation 
would  be  cited  BSv*he  "Japan-United  States 
Friendship  Act  of  197*'iv,_^_>» 

The  Japan-United  States  Friendship  Act, 
as  proposed,  would  provide  the  opportunity 
for  the  effective  utilization  of  GARIOA  funds 
through  the  development  of  new  program  ac- 
tivities to  supplement  regular  MECEA  pro- 
grams with  Japan.  The  current  yen  dollar 
parity  establishes  the  value  of  the  GARIOA 
fund  at  approximately  $17,253,000.  Now 
under  Congressional  consideration,  however. 
Is  a  proposal  for  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  to  use  $2.5  million  of  the 
GARIOA  funds  for  U.S.  participation  In  tiie 
International  Ocean  Exposition  to  be  held  at 
Okinawa.  Enactment  of  that  proposal  would 
redu<fe  the  amount  of  funds  available  for  the 
Japan-United  States  Friendship  Program  by 
the  same  amount.  The  Department  antici- 
pates that  the  remaining  available  fvinds 
would  cover  ten  years  of  program  activity 
at  the  annual  levels  required  for  the  new 
Japan-United  States  Friendship  Program. 

The  Japan-United  States  Friendship  Com- 
mission woivld  advise  the  President  regarding 
policies  on  the  use  of  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  would  Increase  United  States  sup- 
port for  scholarly,  cultural  and  artistic  ex- 
change with  Japan,  and  would  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  these  policies  and  programs. 
The  Commission  would  be  composed  of  six- 
teen members,  as  follows:   (a)  four  members 
appointed  by  the  President  from  the  Execu- 
tive branch;  (b)  two  appolnte<l(by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  from  the  Senate;   (c)  two 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives   from   the   House;    and    (d) 
eight  members  appointed  by  the  President 
from  private  life.  Appointments  to  the  Com- 
mission would  be  for  terms  of  three  years. 
The  Commission  would  cease  to  exist  30  days 
after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  In  which  the 
final  amount  of  GARIOA  funds  Is  expended. 
The   proposed   bill    further   provides    that 
members  of  the  Commission  may  serve  con- 
currently as  members  of  the  American  Panel 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Cultural  and  Ed- 
ucational   Cooperation    with    Japan    (CUL- 
CON).  This  Joint  Committee,  as  established 
by  exchange  of  notes  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  on  November  8,  1968,  is  com- 
pose%l   of   national   panels   of  Japanese   and 
American    member?.   These   panels   serve   to 
conduct  a  constant  review  of  activities  con- 
cerning cultural   and  educational   relations 
between  the  two  countries  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations for  new  initiatives  and  fields 
of  cultural  and  educational  activities.   The 
Commission  members  would  also  be  expected 
to  cooperate  closely  with  private  American 
academic  and  cultural  institutions  as  well  as 
with  the  National  Endowments  for  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities. 
The  Commission  would  be  charged  with  a 


periodic  review  of  the  entire  range  of  cul- 
tural and  informal  conununlcatlons  rela- 
tionships between  Japan  and  the  United 
States,  emphasizing  progress  being  made  and 
requirements  still  wanting,  with  recommen- 
dations for  new  approaches  and  programs. 
The  Department  believes  that  such  a  review 
would  provide  important  data  to  support  and 
assist  the  formulation  of  foreign  policy  goals 
vis-a-vis  Japan. 

The  Commission  program  wotild  not  du- 
plicate the  regular  MECEA  program  or  any 
other  government  programs.  In  brief,  the 
regular  MECEA  program  would  direct  its  ma- 
jor attention  to  issues  of  mutual  short-range 
concern  in  the  social  sciences,  economics,  in- 
ternational relations,  urbfcn  development, 
and  other  areas.  Including  short-term  obser- 
vation grants,  while  the  Commission  would 
Initiate  longer  range  programs  directed  at 
the  more  fundamental  aspects  of  cross-cul- 
tural appreciation  and  understanding  be- 
tween the  two  societies.  Greater  emphasis 
would  be  placed  on  Improving  study  about 
the  United  States  in  Japan  by  assisting  Japa- 
nese organizations  and  institutions  that  have 
a  similar  goal.  The  program  would  also  em- 
phasize mutual  appreciation  and  under.stand- 
mg  of  literature,  drama,  fine  arts  and  other 
cultural  aspects  of  both  countries  through 
Joint  study  and  translations.  In  addition,  it 
would  support  broader  projects  for  American 
understanding  of  Japanese  cultural  tradi- 
tions, and  vice  versa,  through  the  mass  me- 
dia, the  arts.  Including  films,  and  the  hu- 
manities. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  compensation 
rates  for  members  of  the  Board,  Commissions 
and  Committees  under  the  MECEA  have  not 
been  changed  since  1961,  the  Department  of 
State  has  Included  an  additional  section  In 
the  proposed  legislation  that  would  amend 
the  MECEA  and  set  such  compensation  at  a 
daUy  rate  equivalent  to  that  specified  for 
GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under  5 
use.  5332. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
be  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

A  draft  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
enclosed. 

Sincerely  yours, 

lilNWOOD   HOLTON, 

Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Gravel)  : 

S.  3469.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  individual  income  tax 
tables,  the  standard  deduction,  and  the 
personal  exemption  deduction  when  nec- 
essary to  reflect  inflation.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Gravel  and  myself,  I 
am  introducing  the  Inflation  Adjustment 
Tax  Act. 

Under  present  law,  the  Government 
benefits  under  the  tax  system  from  the 
system  of  inflation  that  they  are  the 
principle  cause  of.  As  an  individual's  in- 
come rises,  the  increase  is  largely  due  to 
inflation  adjusters  built  into  labor  con- 
tracts or  other  employment  agreements. 
To  allow  the  Government  to  benefit  from 
these  "inflation"  increases  is  simply  un- 
fair. It  is  estimated  that  this  failure  to 
compensate  for  inflation  in  the  tax  laws 
yields  a  so-called  fiscal  dividend  of  $4 
billion  annually  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  idea  of  the  tax  inflation  adjuster 
is  quite  simple.  Each  year,  the  Govern- 
ment figures  what  the  rate  of  inflaticm 
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was  the  year  before.  The  present  per- 
sonal exemption  and  the  standard  de- 
duction would  then  each  be  multiplied  by 
that  factor  and  increased  accordingly. 
For  example,  if  the  tax  inflation  ad- 
juster were  in  the  law  today,  the  per- 
sonal exemption  would  be  $810  this  year 
instead  of  the  statutory  $750.  Likewise, 
the  percentage  standard  deduction  would 
increase  from  $2,000  to  $2,160. 

With  the  tax  inflation  adjuster  in 
place,  it  is  estimated  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  simply  have  to  forgo  $2.7 
billion  in  tax  money.  This  is  money  that 
will  stay  in  your  pockets  to  help  each 
of  you  cope  with  the  effect  of  inflation. 

Also  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
tax  inflation  adjuster  will  have  a  sub- 
stantial and  beneficial  side  effect  in  terms 
of  simplification.  With  this  change  in  the 
law,  1.6  million  of  the  29  million  tax- 
payers who  presently  itemize  will  now 
elect  to  use  the  percentage  standard 
deduction.  Because  the  adjuster  will  be 
felt  the  most  in  the  lower  Income  brack- 
ets, a  total  of  1.7  million  ta'xpayeis  will 
be  rendered  nontaxable. 

Finally,  the  effect  of  the  adjuster  will 
be  progressive  as  the  lowest  tax  bracket 
will  experience  a  31.4  percent  reduction 
in  taxes,  with  the  highest  bracket  having 
only  a  two-tenths  of  1  percent  tax  de- 
crease. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
outlining  the  impact  of  my  proposal  on 
various  income  groups  be  printed  along 
with  the  text  of  the  Inflation  Adjustment 
Tax  Act  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
table  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.  3469 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Inflation  Ad- 
justment Tax  Act". 

(b)(1)  At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
calendar  quarter  of  each  calendar  year  (com- 
mencing In  1974),  as  necessary  data  become 
available  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics of  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall  certify  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  the  percentage  difference  between 
the  price  index  for  the  12  months  preceding 
the  beginning  of  such  calendar  quarter  aqd 
the  price  Index  for  the  base  period. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
term — 

(A)  "price  Index"  means  the  average  over 
a  12-month  period  of  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  (all  items — United  States  city  average) 
published  monthly  by  the  Biureau  of  Labor 
Statistics; 

(B)  "base  period"  means  the  12-month 
period  beginning  October  1,  1972,  and  ending 
September  30,  1973. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Standard  Deduction. — Section 
141  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  standard  deduction)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(f)   ADJtJSTMEKT  FOR  InTLATION. UpOh  TC- 

celvlng  a  certification  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  under  the  first  section  of  the  Inflation 
Adjustment  Tax  Act,  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shaU  change  each  dollar  amount 
set  forth  In  this  section  by  the  amount  of 
the  percentage  change  certified  to  him  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The  amount  as 
changed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
shall  be  the  amoimt  in  effect  for  the  calen- 
dar year  during  which  such  certification  Is 
received   and   shall   remain   in   effect   until 


changed  by   the   Secretary  or  bis  delegate 
under  this  subsection.". 

(b)  Personal  Exemptions. — Section  161  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  allowance  of  deduc- 
tions for  personal  exemptions)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(f)  Adjustment  for  Inflation. — Upon  re- 
ceiving a  certification  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  under  the  first  section  of  the  Infla- 
tion Adjustment  Tax  Act,  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  shall  change  each  dollar  amount 
set  forth  In  this  subsection  by  the  amount 
of  the  percentage  change  certified  to  him 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The  amount  as 
changed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
be  the  amount  in  effect  for"  the  calendar 
year  during  which  such  certification  is  re- 
ceived and  shall  remain  in  effect  until 
changed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
under  this  subsection.". 

(c)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1973. 

EFFECT  OF  PACKWOOD   PROPOSAL  ON   VARIOUS   INCOME 
GROUPS 


Adjusted 
gross  income 
class  (thousands) 

Total  tax  payments 
(millions) 

Under 
present  law 

Packwood 
proposal 

Percent 
reduction 

OtoJ3  

$210 

1,754 

3,980 

9,629 

20. 125 

16, 272 

23, 205 

8,018 

7,825 

$144 

1,530 

3,679 

9,156 

19,447 

15. 810 

22,821 

7,964 

7,811 

31  4 

$3toJ5  

12  8 

J5toJ7 

7  6 

J7  to  $10      .. 

4  9 

J10to$15 

3.4 

JlStoKO 

2.8 

J20to$50 

1.7 

J50  to  JlOO  .  . 

.7 

}100  and  over.. 

.2 

Total.... 

91, 018 

88,362 

2.9 

Source:  U.S. 
Analysis. 

Department  of  the 

Treasury,  Office  of  Tax 

By  Mr.  BROCK: 

S.  3470.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  in  order  to  promote  con- 
sumer interests  in  transportation.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  piece  of  legislation 
which  is  designed  to  improve  the  efiB- 
ciency  and  effectiveness  of  our  Nation's 
transportation  system.  It  does  that  by 
attempting  to  cut  through  the  maze  of 
regulations  and  restrictions  within 
which  our  system  freight  transport  now 
operates.  I  support  the  administration's 
Transportation  Improvement  Act  as  a 
modest  forward  step,  but  I  do  feel  we 
should  give  much  greater  consideration 
to  broadening  and  widening  the  move- 
ment toward  deregulation  and  competi- 
tion than  the  act  represents. 

The  unassailable  fact,  Mr.  President, 
is  that  our  present  regulatory  structure 
developed  and  grew  up  in  times  very 
different  from  our  own.  It  is  now  un- 
fitted to  modem  conditions,  so  unfitted 
that  we  are  paying  at  conservative  esti- 
mates $3.7  billion  a  year  in  terms  of 
inisall(x:ated  resources,  while  higher 
figures  range  £is  high  as  $8  billion  a  year. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  at  this 
point  a  table  of  estimates  of  economic 
loss  from  regulation  be  included  in  the 
Record  developed  by  Prof.  Thomas  Gale 
Moore. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  • 
£is  follows : 


ESTIMATES  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  LOSS  FROM  ICC  REGULATION 
IN  1968 

(In  millions  of  dollarsi 


Typl  of  loss 


Low  Medium 


High 


Inefficient  use  of: 

Common  carrier  trucks 1,400  1,690  1.890 

Private  trucks.  100  20O  1,000 

Rails 1,700  2,000  2,400 

Watercarriers 200  300  +300 

Subtotal 3,400  4,190  5,590 

Loss  of  traffic  carried  by : 

Trucks  Instead  of  rails 200  1,100  2,900 

Water  carriers  Instead  of  rails..  (<)  (0  (■) 

Loss  from  traffic  not  carried 175  300  400 

Total  estimated 3,775  5,590  8,790 


'  Not  estimated.  Source:  Moore,  "The  Feasibility  of  Deregu- 
lating Surface  Freight  Transportation,"  (Washington,  O.C  : 
Brookings  Institution). 

Mr.  BROCK.  These  are  not  academic 
matters,  but  affect  evfery  one  of  us.  The 
Department  of  Transportation  itself  es- 
timates that  transportation  costs  add  5 
to  15  percent  of  the  cost  of  all  consumer 
goods,  for  example,  $200  on  a  $3,000  car; 
$3,600  on  a  $30,000  house.  But  because 
of  our  present  regulatory  structure,  and 
the  inefficiencies  which  result  from  it, 
these  costs  are  much  higher  than  they 
should  be. 

A  loss  of  $3.7  to  $8  billion  a  year — and 
this  is  at  1968  price  levels — means  that 
each  of  us  is,  on  average,  paying  $15  to 
$50  a  year  extra,  or  between  $60  and  $200 
for  a  family  of  four.  Since  we  all  bear  this 
cost  we  can  think  of  it  as  much  the  same 
as  a  value  added  tax — but  an  unneces- 
sary one.  Aside  from  the  direct  cost  to  the 
consume  this  burden  automatically 
limits  our  international  competitivencos 
and  thus  has  in  the  long  rim  even  fur- 
ther negative  effects  on  the  Nation's 
prosperity. 

-The  public  also  pays  in  the  form  of  de- 
teriorating service  from  certain  classes 
of  carriers.  This  is  why  the  bill  is  en- 
titled "the  Consumer  Interests  Transpor- 
tation Act" — because  it  is  the  consumer 
which  eventually  pays  for  our  present 
inefiQciencies  and  it  would  be  the  con- 
sumer who  would  benefit  from  an  im- 
proved transportation  network. 

Let  us  examine  the  act  in  some  detail. 
The  first  section  is  designed  to  reduce 
the  cartel  aspects  of  carrier  ratemaking 
by: 

First,  protecting  individual  action; 

Second,  not  allowing  single  fine  rates 
to  be  affected  by  group  ratemaking 
bodies,  and 

Third,  by  not  allowing  the  rate  bureau 
to  oppose  an  independent  actioh  by  one 
of  its  members  at  an  ICC  hearing. 

Rate  bureaus  act  collectively  in  estab- 
lisliing  rates  and  are  specifically  ex- 
empted from  antitrust  laws.  Thus,  al- 
though their  impact  has  not  been  totally 
negative,  by  their  very  natui-e  they  are 
inimical  to  competition  and  discourage 
flexibility  in  ratemaking.  Although  no 
carrier  is  specifically  bound  to  support 
rate  agreements  reached  in  the  bureaus, 
independent  action  is  very  imcommon 
with  the  result  that  rates  tend  to  be 
propiaed  up,  above  the  levels  of  the  more 
efficient  carriers  to  protect  the  less  ef- 
ficient. The  extra  costs,  of  course,  are 
passed  on  to  the  consumer.  As  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Washer,  speaking  on  behalf  of 
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the  American  Retail  Federation  put  in 
1972: 

From  sad  experience,  retailers  have  learned 
that  It  Is  the  rate  bureaua  that  destroy  rate 
competltlvenesa  among  Ilk*  carriers  and 
which  have  made  a  mockery  of  the  so-called 
right   of   Independent   action. 

Section  103  deals  with  the  question  of 
rate  levels  and  flexibility  in  ratemaklng. 
H  establishes  the  long-run  marginal  cost 
of  operating  a  service  as  the  floor  below 
which  rates  for  that  service  should  not 
fall.  This  section  has  two  basic  thrusts. 
One.  it  would  prohibit  the  ICC  from  re- 
quiring any  rate  below  this  level.  One  of 
the  difficulties  that  the  Nation's  railroads 
have  faced  is  their  hauling  of  certain 
products  at  a  rate  which  is  simply  not 
compensatory — on  which  they  are  los- 
ing money.  The  ICC  has  attempted  to 
make  up  for  this  by  keeping  rates  arti- 
ficially high  on  other  products. 

Thus,  one  has  a  system  of  inflexibility 
on  the  one  hand  and  uneconomical  rates 
on  the  other  all  bound  together  in  an 
increasingly  complex  fashion.  The  an- 
swer to- this  is  not  to  attempt  to  tinker 
around  any  more,  but  to  significantly 
free  up  appropriate  market  mechanisms. 
Thus,  the  second  thnist  would  be  to  al- 
low carriers  to  price  at  the  level  best 
suited  to  the  market.  The  ICC  could  not 
prevent  a  rate  from  going  into  effect  on 
the  grounds  that  it  is  unreasonable,  if 
that  rate  is  above  the  "marginal  cost" 
floor.  A  rate  would  be  prohibited  as  "un- 
reasonable" only  if  It  is  below  this  level. 
On  the  question  of  maximum  rates,  too, 
the  direction  is  toward  freeing  up  the 
market  and  allowing  maximum  flexibil- 
fty.  In  fact,  maximum  rates  would  only 
be  subject  to  regulation  or  conditions 
where  competition  is  deemed  insufficient. 
Where  the  ICC  determines  that,  in  serv- 
ing a  defined  user  or  group  of  users,  there 
does  exist  a  level  of  competition  both  in 
or  between  transportation  modes  suf- 
ficient to  control  and  restrain  imrea- 
sonable  rates,  then  it  shall  have  no  fur- 
ther obligation  to  regulate  maximum 
rates.  The  market  would  do  the  regiilat- 
ing.  Of  course,  should  this  situation 
change  orHurther  relevant  information 
become  avamtfate.  then  the  ICC  can  step 
in  again,  but  the  prtnclple  is  that  regu- 
lation should  be  the  exception  when  the 
forces  of  competition  are  not  working 
properly  and  not  the  rigid  rule  under  all 
circumstances. 

Title  I  concludes  with  provisions  to 
modernize  the  accounting  mestsures  of 
the  ICC — to  develop  a  uniform  system  of 
accounts  applicable  to  any  class  of  car- 
riers so  that  proper  comparison  between 
modes  can  be  made.  This  would  also  re- 
late to  standards  for  abandonment  of 
facilities. 

Title  n,  section  201  deals  with  the 
question  of  efficient  integrated  inter- 
modal  service. 

At  best,  the  present  situation  is  con- 
tradictory with  airlines  being  permit- 
ted interests  in  surface  carriers  while 
the  ICC  has  Interpreted  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  restrict  close 
railroad  integration  with  trucking.  As 
far  as  the  railroads  are  ctmcemed,  these 
constraints  have  contributed  another 
obstacle  to  flexibility  in  operation  and 
particularly  to  the  adoption  of  the  full 
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potential  of  contahierization.  Unlike  a 
number  of  other  countries  which  have  a 
swift  and  efficient  integrated  system  of 
container  pick-up  and  delivery,  using 
rail  and  truck  to  their  best  advantage, 
we  do  not. 

The  "Railroad  Productivity  Study" 
drew  spectflc  attenhon^to  the  fact  that — 
First.  Loss  of  direct  control  over  the 
container's  movement  lowers  equipment 
utilization  and  the  speed  and  reliability 
of  deliveries.  Motor  carriers  may  be 
tempted  to  dispatch  drivers  to  handle 
this  traffic  only  after  their  own  through 
traffic  has  been  served.  This  is  especially 
likely  if  the  rail  line  is  in  competition 
with  long-haul  truck  service  and  the 
truck  carrier  knows  that  the  railroad 
has  no  alternative. 

Second.  This  forced  reliance  on  motor 
carriers  to  provide  pick-ups  and  delivery 
also  puts  the  railroads  at  a  disadvantage 
in  bargaining  on  rate  division  and  inter- 
change agreements  applicable  to  inter- 
modal  shipments.  All  in  all,  it  has  dis- 
couraged the  substitution  of  modem 
container  and  piggyback  operation  for 
older  conventional  service  and  has  also 
contributed  to  the  excessive  decentral- 
ization of  piggyback  terminals. 

The  Canadian  experience  in  this  re- 
gard, since  the  passage  of  their  Trans- 
portation Act  in  1967  has  been  a  positive 
one  reducing  paperwork,  inflexibility, 
and  rates  for  a  number  of  commodities. 
Such  companies,  of  course,  would  be  sub- 
ject to  antitrust  laws  in  an  excessive 
monopoly  situation. 

Again,  instead  of  trying  to  rely  on  a 
clumsy  system  of  regulation  which  has 
not  worked,  we  would  rely  on  competi- 
tion and  enforjoement  of  antitrust  laws 
to  prevent  monopoly  position. 

Section  202  would  require  the  ICC 
within  2  years  to  develop  new  regula- 
ticms  to  aid  explicit  consideration  of  any 
cost  and  rate  advantages  to  be  gained 
from  the  granting  of  an  application. 
Particularly  important  in  this  section, 
however,  is  the  provision  that  the  ICC 
could  not  deny  an  application  for  operat- 
ing rights  solely  on  the  grounds  that  ex- 
isting carriers  already  provide  enough 
capacity.  It  may  seem  strange,  indeed, 
that  one  would  have  to  legislatively  man- 
date such  an  outlook  but  we  seem  to  have 
almost  reached  the  point  where  we  now 
consider  competition  In  transportation 
to  be  against  the  public  interest.  And 
there  is  a  vast  body  of  persuasive  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  ICC,  In  the  guise 
of  fostering  sound  economic  conditions 
in  the  industry,  has  protected  existing 
carriers  from  the  rigors  of  competition 
and  thus  guaranteed  them  an  untroubled 
business  environment.  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  pretend  that  these  sort  of  re- 
strictions are  in  the  public  interest,  and 
they  would  be  curtailed  by  this  measure. 
With  the  same  concern  for  competi- 
tion, section  203  mandates  the  ICC  to  ex- 
amine the  existing  situation  as  regards 
regulated  operations  and  determine  what 
factors  presently  inhibit  flexible  efficient 
and  economical  operation.  The  ICC 
would  thereafter,  in  its  annual  statement 
to  Congress,  report  on  the  state  of  the 
certificate  situation  and  any  discernible 
effects  it  has  on  service  so  that  we  can 
constantly  monitor  our  process  toward 
maximimi    competition    and    efficiency. 


With  the  new  accounting  system  we  also 
should  be  much  more  aware  of  the  full 
costs  of  any  restrictions  in  the  granting 
of  certificates. 

Sections  204  and  205  address  them- 
selves to  the  problems  of  present  inflexi- 
bility in  regulation  by  both  reducing  en- 
try barriers  to  regulated  trucking  and 
modernizing  the  requirements  for  con- 
tract carriage.  In  the  former  case  the  re- 
striction would  be  relaxed  so  as  to  mini- 
mize the  difficulties  of  providing  service 
quickly  in  areas  of  immediate  need  and 
to  make  it  easier  to  obtain  temporary  au- 
thority. This  is  especially  Important,  of 
course,  when  viewed  in  the  context  of 
eased  procedures  for  railroad  abandon- 
ments. As  regards  contract  carriages  sec- 
tion 205  would  assure  that  requirements 
be  no  stricter  than  those  required  of 
common  carriers — a  move  that  would  in- 
crease flexibility  for  these  groups.  This 
section  also  insures  that  any  such  terms 
will  not  Impose  substantial  empty  truck 
movement  on  the  operator — an  aspect  of 
our  present  system  which  is  especially 
wasteful  of  time  and  energy. 

In  the  same  vein,  section  206  is  specif- 
ically oriented  toward  curtailing  the 
waste  inherent  in  ICC  regulations  re- 
garding backhauls.  As  I  have  pointed  out 
to  the  Senate  before,  few  of  the  general 
public  realize  I  am  sure,  that  the  ICC 
can  forbid  a  truck  from  returning  with 
a  full  load  to  Its  point  of  origin  unless 
its  authority  covers  that  load. 

Thus,  a  trucker  could  move  a  particu- 
lar product  out  of  a  State,  but  often 
moves  back  empty  part  or  all  of  the  way. 
because  although  loads  may  be  available, 
he  may  not  be  allowed  to  carry  them. 
This  is  so  wasteful,  it  sometimes  verges 
on  the  absurd.  It  is  also  a  tremendously 
inefficient  way  of  moving  freight,  and  so 
this  section  is  designed  specifically  "for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  empty  move- 
ment, light  loading,  or  inefficient  use  of 
vehicles." 

Section  301,  railroad  abandonment: 
The  third  title  focuses  on  the  issue  of 
railroad  abandonment  and  railroad 
profitability.  It  basically  says  two  things. 
Let  us  allow  easier  abandonment  of  un- 
economic track,  but  also  recognize  that 
precipitous  abandonment  of  track  can 
have  significant  impact  on  communities 
and  particular  industries  and  that  there 
may  be  very  soimd  reason  for  subsidizing 
that  line.  The  bill  will  allow  State  or 
local  government  or  shippers  to  take  over 
the  losses  incurred  by  the  line.  But  as 
an  aid  in  the  transition  from  one  set  of 
economic  conditions  to  another,  the  bill 
authorizes  a  phased  out  program  of 
Federal  support. 

The  Federal  Government  will  take  up 
70  percent  of  the  subsidy  pay  for  the 
first  year,  50  pejsent  the  second,  and  30 
percent  the  third.  After  that  time 
further  legislation  would  be  necessary  to 
continue  Federal  support.  I  perso:3ally 
feel  that — after  that  period— the  :osts 
should  by  and  large  be  borne  by  a  level 
of  government  other  than  the  Federal — 
as  the  State  of  Maryland,  for  example, 
does  now,  but  such  matters  should  be  de- 
cided then  after  a  full  review  of  the  facts 
of  each  case. 

As  part  of  the  knowledge  needed  for 
accurate  decisionmaking,  each  railroad 
shall  prepare  and  file  with  the  commis- 
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sion  a  diagram  of  its  system  describing 
in  particular  those  rail  lines  on  which 
revenues  have  not  covered  the  relevant 
\  ariable  costs  for  the  year  prior  to  filing. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  we  can  see  that 
tnken  together,  the  bill  involves  a  sig- 
nificant movement  toward  increasing 
competition  in  and  between  transporta- 
tion modes  and  a  decreasing  emphasis 
on  regulation.  By  allowing  the  forces  of 
the  market  to  operate,  we  can  reduce  the 
present  misallocatlon  of  resources  in 
transportation  and,  at  a  reduced  cost  to 
the  consumer,  provide  an  improved  serv- 
ice. The  provisions  regarding  railroad 
abandonment,  while  increasing  flexibil- 
ity for  the  railroad,  also  recognized  the 
potentially  high  social  cost  of  the  change 
over  from  one  set  of  economic  conditions 
to  another. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  also  true  that  de- 
spite the  large  number  of  official  reports 
and  studies  which  have  advocated  de- 
regxilation,  including  the  1955  Weeks  Re- 
port, the  1960  Mueller  Report,  the  1961 
Doyle  Report,  and  most  recently  the  Ash 
Report,  all  of  which  recommended  de- 
regulation, there  remain  a  number  of 
perennial  objections  which  are  always 
raised.  I  would  like  to  conclude  by  ad- 
dressing just  a  few  of  them  and  sum- 
marizing the  evidence  in  favor  of  relaxed 
regulation  from  other  countries  and  the 
United  States  itself. 

In  Britain,  regulation  of  the  trucking 
industry  has  been  relaxed  in  small  in- 
cremental stages,  but  lower  costs,  lower 
rates,  and  better  service  have  resulted. 
Canada  provides  an  even  better  example, 
for  regulation  varies  from  province  to 
province.  Those  with  the  strictest  reg- 
ulation have  had  the  highest  rate  for 
trucking  and  less  efficient  operations, 
while  provinces  with  essentially  unreg- 
ulated activities  have  had  lower  rates, 
greater  efficiency,  and  at  least  as  good 
service.  Also  "chaos"  has  certainly  not 
transpired  from  deregulation — a  genie 
opponents  of  that  policy  in  this  country 
always  conjure  up. 

Australia  offers  virtually  a  full-scale 
test  of  deregulation.  A  transition  period 
was  noticeable  but  today  the  industry  is 
stable  and  profitable  with  competitive 
wages,  free  entry  and  exit,  and  good 
service  with  shippers  having  a  wide 
choice  between  fixed  schedules  at  higher 
rates  and  more  flexible  schedules  at  lower 
rates.  Again,  no  "chaos"  has  resulted. 

Even  our  own  experience  in  the  United 
States  offers  positive  evidence  of  the 
potential  benefits — and  one  should  point 
out  that  if  foreign  experience  is  not  ap- 
propriate to  the  United  States  we  should 
expect  those  instances  of  deregulation 
here  to  produce  different  results.  Instead 
we  can  see  that  when  unprocessed  agri- 
cultural commodities  in  the  United 
States  were  exempted  from  regulation, 
rates  dropped  between  10  and  30  per- 
cent and  service  improved  with  profit- 
able o[>erati(Hi.  An  even  more  graphic  ex- 
ample is  the  case  of  processed  chickens 
for  which  rates  fell  and  service  improved 
when  regulation  was  lifted,  and  "rereg- 
ulated"  rates  increased  and  service  de- 
clined. 

All  In  all,  therefore,  I  feel  the  case  has 
been  made  for,  at  the  very  least,  a  move- 
ment toward  those  goals.  My  bill  con- 


tains nveasures  which  are  essentially 
moderate  and  fall  between  the  propo- 
nents of  total  deregulation  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  "do  nothings"  on  the 
other.  I  refuse  to  accept  that  the  situa- 
tion is  so  bad  that  although  almost  every- 
one recognizes  that  it  is  far  from  ideal, 
we  are  unable  or  incapable  of  improving 
it.  That  is  a  dead  end  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  would  refuse  to  accept.  We 
are  supposed  to  act  in  the  public  interest 
and  I  most  firmly  believe  that  this  meas- 
ure would  do  so. 


By  Mr.  STENNIS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Thurmond)    (b^  request): 

S.  3472.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  refine  the  procedures  for 
adjustments  in  military  compensation 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, for  myself  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond), 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  37,  United  States  Code, 
to  refine  the  procedures  for  adjustments 
in  military  compensation  and  for  other 
purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
of  transmittal  requesting  consideration 
of  the  legislation  and  explaining  its  pur- 
pose be  printed  in  the  Record  immedi- 
ately following  the  listing  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3472 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chapter 
1  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  amending  section  101  as  follows: 

"(25)  "Regular  Comijensatlon"'  or  "Regu- 
lar Military  Compensation  (RMC)"  means 
the  total  of  the  following  elements  that  a 
member  of  a  uniformed  service  accrues  or 
receives,  directly  or  Indirectly,  in  cash  or 
in  kind  every  payday:  basic  pay.  basic  allow- 
ance for  quarters,  basic  allowance  for  sub- 
sistence, and  Federal  tax  advantage  accruing 
to  the  aforementioned  allowances  because 
they  are  not  subject  tp  Federal  income  tax." 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  3  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  amending  section  203 
(a)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  rates  of  monthly  basic  pay  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  within 
each  pay  grade  are  those  prescribed  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  1009  of  this  title." 

Sec.  3.  Chapter  7  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  amending  section  402(a)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law. 
each  member  of  a  uniformed  service  who  is 
entitled  to  basic  pay  la  entitled  to  a  basic 
allowance  for  subsistence  as  set  forth  in  this 
section." 

(2)  By  amending  the  fourth  sentence  of 
section  402(b)  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  allowance  for  enlisted  members  who 
are  on  leave,  or  are  otherwise  authorized  to 
mess  separately,  is  at  the  rate  prescribed  in 
accordance  with  section  1009  of  this  title." 

(3 )  By  amending  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 402(c)  to  read  as  follows: 
"An  officer  of  a  uniformed  service  who  Is  en- 
titled to  basic  pay  is.  at  all  times,  entitled  to 
the  baste  allowance  for  subsistence  at  the 
monthly  rate  prescribed  In  accordance  with 
section  1009  of  this  title." 

(4)  By  amending  section  402(d)  by — 
(A)    Inserting     "described     below"     after 
"sen'lces":  and 


( B )  striking  out  the  Item  relStlng  to  "Of- 
ficers". 

(5 1  By  amending  se<;tlon  403(a)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  ( a  I  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law,  a 
member  of  a  uniformed  service  who  is  en- 
titled to  basic  pay  Is  entitled  to  a  basic  al-  • 
lowance  for  quarters  at  the  monthly  rates 
prescribed  in  r.ccordance  with  section  1009  of 
this  title,  according  to  the  pay  grade  In 
which  he  Is  assigned  or  distributed  for  basic 
pay  purposes." 

Skc.  4.  Chapter  19  of  title  37.  United  States 
Code,   is   amended   by   adding   the  following 
new  section  after  section  1008  and  Inserting  a 
corresponding  item  in  the  chapter  analysis: 
".5  1009.  Adjustments  of  compensation 

"(a)  Whene\'er  ^the  General  Schedule  of 
compensation  for  Federal  classified  employees 
as  contained  In  section  5332  of  title  5,  United 
Slates  Code.  Is  adjusted  upwards,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  Immediately  make  an  upward  ad- 
justment in  the — 

"  (1 )  monthly  basic  pay  authorized  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  by  section 
203ia»  of  this  title: 

"(2)  basic  allowance  for  subsistence  au- 
thorized enlisted  members  on  leave  or  other- 
wise authorized  to  mess  separately,  and 
officers,  by  section  402  of  this  title;  arid 

"(3)  basic  allowance  for  quarters  author- 
ized members  of  the  uniformed  services  by 
section  403(a)  of  this  title. 

"(b)  An  adjustment  under  this  section 
shall  have  the  ferce  and  effect  of  law  and 
shall — 

"(1)  carry  the  same  effective  date  as  that 
applying  to  the  compensation  adjustments 
pro\'ided  General  Schedule  employees; 

"(2)  be  based  on  the  rates  of  the  various 
elements  of  compensation,  as  defined  In,  or 
made  under,  section  8  of  the  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 16,  1967,  Pub.  L.  90-207  (81  Stat.  654), 
section  402  or  403  of  this  title,  or  this  section; 
and 

"(3)  provide  all  eligible  members  with  an 
Increase  in  each  element  of  compensation,  set 
forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  which 
is  of  the  same  percentage  as  the  overall  aver- 
age percentage  Increase  in  the  General 
Schedule  rates  of  basic  pay  for  civilian  em- 
ployees." 

Sec.  5.  Until  the  effective  date  of  the  first 
upward  adjustment  in  the  rates  of  monthly 
basic  pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  made  by  the  President  under  section 
1009  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  as  added 
by  section  4  of  this  Act,  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  the  rates  of  monthly  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
authorized  by  section  203(a)  ot  that  title 
are  tliose  prescribed  by  Executive  Order  11740 
of  October  3.  1973.  which  became  effective  on 
October  1.  1973. 

Sec.  6.  Until  the  effective  date  of  the  first 
upward  adjtistment  in  the  rates  of  basic  al- 
lowance for  subsistence  for  enlisted  members 
on  leave  or  otherwise  authorized  to  mess  sep- 
arately, and  officers,  made  by  the  President 
under  section  1009  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  as  added  by  section  4  of  this  Act,  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  the  rates  pre- 
scribed under  section  402  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  as  It  existed  on  the  date  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  shall  continue 
in  effect. 

Sec.  7.  Until  the  effective  date  of  the  first 
adjustment  in  the  rates  of  basic  allowance  for 
quarters  for  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices made  by  the  President  under  section 
1009  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  as  added 
by  section.  4,  of  this  Act,  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  the  rates  of  basic  allowance 
for  quarters  prescribed  In  section  403(a)  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  as  it  existed  on 
the  day  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
shall  continue  in  effect.  v^^ 

Sec.  8.  Section  8  of  the  Act  of  December  16. 
1967,  Pub.  L.  90-207  (81  Stat.  664)  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  9.  This  Act  Is  effective  upon  enactment, 
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AaSiaTANT  Seckxtakt  o»  Ddtnbx, 

Washington.  DC.  March  29, 1974. 
Hon.  GiEAU}  R.  Fo>D, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dtab  M«.  PmxsiscNT:  Thto  report  on  the 
adequacy  of  p*ys  and  allowances  of  the  uni- 
formed services  is  submitted  In  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  1008(a)  of  title 
37.  United  States  Code.  This  section  provides 
that  the  President  shall  direct  a  review  of  the 
adequacy  of  pays  and  allowances  for  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services,  and  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  detaUed  report 
summarizing  the  results  of  such  an  annual 
review  together  with  any  recommendations 
for  adjustments  In  the  rates  of  pays  and 
allowances  authorized  under  title  37,  United 
SUies  Code. 

Section  1008(a)  of  title  37.  United  States 
Code  was  enacted  In  1965.  In  1967,  the  Con- 
gress modified  the  scope  of  Its  requirements 
with  the  passage  of  section  8  of  Public  Law 
90-207.  With  this  law,  the  Congress  ensured 
that  whenever  the  General  Schedule  of  com- 
pensation for  Federal  classified  employees  Is 
adjusted  upwards,  there  shall  Immediately 
be  placed  in  effect  a  comparable  adjustment 
In  the  monthly  basic  pay  authorized  members 
of  the  uniformed  services. 

On  October  1,  1973,  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees were  authorized  a  4.77  percent  pay  in- 
crease. The  operation  of  Public  Law  90-207 
initiated  an  equal  increase  In  the  regular 
compensation  of  the  uniformed  services.  This 
increase,  when  allocated  only  to  the  basic  pay 
element  of  regular  compensation,  translated 
to  6.16  percent.  The  cost  of  this  pay  raise 
will  be  $830  million  for  FY  74  (only  for  nine 
months)  and  $1,108  million  for  FY  75  (twelve 
months).  The  details  of  the  computation  of 
the  October  1,  1973,  increase  are  shown  In  at- 
tachment 1. 

The  Department  of  Defense  submitted  a 
legislative  proposal  with  last  year's  annual 
report  which  would  modify  the  current  pay 
Increase  methodology  expressed  In  Public 
Law  90-207.  The  proposal  was  Introduced  In 
Congress  In  September.  1973,  as  HM.  10370. 
It  was  Intended  to  maintain  the  quarters  and 
subelstence  allowances  at  a  more  reasonable 
relationship  to  the  expenses  they  are  sup- 
posed to  defray  while  maintaining  the 
matching  Increase  mechanism  embodied  in 
existing  law  and  reducing  military  personnel 
costs  In  future  years. 

Continued  study  has  been  given  to  this 
legislative  proposal  (H.R.  10370)  since  Its 
submission.  As  a  result  we  believe  the  In- 
tended purpose  of  the  measure  can  be  best 
achieved  and  desired  equity  ensured,  by 
modification  of  the  previously  proposed  legis- 
lation to  specify  the  precise  manner  In  which 
future  matching  military  pay  Increases  would 
be  made. 

Therefore,  attached  Is  proposed  legislation 
which  modifies  last  year's  proposal  (attach- 
ment 2).  This  proposal  tf  enacted  should 
ensure  that  both  Defense  and  Congressional 
Intents  with  regard  to  equitable  pay  Increases 
for  mUltary  personnel  are  achieved  in  the 
future.  It  would  achieve  the  same  objectives 
as  last  year's  proposal.  I.e.,  maintain  match- 
ing Increases  to  Improve  the  credlbDlty  of  the 
allowances,  and  reduce  costa.  The  primary 
change  Is  that  It  would  ensure  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  that  future  Increaaes 
In  their  basic  pay.  basic  allowance  for  sub- 
sistence, and  basic  allowance  for  quarters  will 
be  of  the  same  percentage  as  the  average  in- 
crease received  by  Federal  civilian  employee*. 
If  enacted  prior  to  the  next  general  pay 
Increase,  a  conservative  estimate  Indicate* 
that  savings  of  more  than  $3  billion  will 
accrue  over  the  next  five  year  period.. 

The  estimated  cost  savings  in  the  Depart- 
ment' of  Defense  budget  during  next  «▼• 
fiscal  years  If  the  attached  legislative  pro- 
posal Is  enacted  prior  to  October  1,  1974,  are 
as  follows: 
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Budget  tavingi 
[Dollars  In  mllllona] 

Fiscal  year  1975 160.6 

Fiscal    year    1976 365  4 

FUcal    year    1977. 583.5 

Fiscal    year    1978 881.0 

Fiscal  year  1979 1,085.4 

The  revised  proposal  has  the  fuU  support 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Thla  proposal  Is 
a  part  of  the  Department  of  Defense  legisla- 
tive program  for  the  93rd  Congress,  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has  ad- 
vised that  the  enactment  of  the  proposal 
would  be  In  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President.  It  Is  recommended  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation  be  enacted  by  the  Congress. 
There  were  other  legislative  proposals  sub- 
mitted during  the  past  year  designed  to  Im- 
prove the  capability  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  fulfill  manpower  requirements 
in  the  moet  cost  effective  manner.  The  an- 
nual review  of  the  adequacy  of  pay  and  al- 
lowances is  concluded  with  a  brief  discus- 
sion of  these  proposals. 

The  Uniformed  Services  Special  Pay  Act  of 
1973  was  submitted  to  the  Congress  as  prom- 
ised In  last  years  report.  Due  to  the  com- 
plexity of  this  proposal  and  the  urgent  need 
for  several  of  Its  entitlements,  that  proposal 
was  subdivided  and  Its  three  moet  critical 
provisions  were  submitted  as  two  separate 
proposals.  These  proposals  are:  (1)  "Armed 
Forces  Enlisted  Personnel  Bonus  Revision  Act 
of  1974"  (S.  2771),  and  (2)  the  Revision  of 
the  Special  Pay  Structure  Relating  to  Medi- 
cal Officers  of  the  Uniformed  Services  (S. 
2770)  which  provides  for  Increased  Incen- 
tives for  physicians.  These  two  proposals 
were  passed  by  the  Senate  In  DecembCi',  1973, 
and  reported  by  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  March  1,  1974.  Enactment  wUl 
significantly  Improve  the  Department  of  De- 
fenses  ability  to  compete  for  required  skills 
and  manpower. 

Legislation  affecting  flight  pay  was  for- 
warded to  Congress  In  May.  1973,  and  was 
passed  with  changes  by  the  House  on  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1974,  as  nn.  12670.  It  would  re- 
structure flight  pay  m  that  junior  aviators 
would  receive  more  money  while  senior  per- 
sonnel, where  performance  and  retention 
problems  are  less,  would  be  paid  less.  This 
restructuring  should  help  retain  more  Junior 
personnel,  and  reduce  the  cost  of  training 
replacements. 

PlnaUy,  Public  Law  93-64  enacted  In  July, 
1973,  made  permanent  the  rates  for  the  basic 
allowance  for  quarters  for  Junior  enlisted 
personnel.  More  Importantly,  it  removed  the 
legal  language  which  stated  these  personnel 
were  "considered  at  all  times  to  be  without 
dependents."  v 

Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  K.  Brekm. 

Calcttlatton  of  Proposxd   October   1,   1973, 
MiUTAKT  Pat  Increass 

Objective:  To  provide  aU  personnel  ot  the 
uniformed  services  with  an  overaU  average 
increase  which  equates  to  that  provided 
General  Schedule  employees,  as  required  by 
secUon  8  of  Public  Law  90-307.  That  law  pro- 
vides that  whenever  the  general  schedule  of 
compensation  for  Federal  cUsalfled  employees 
Is  adjusted  upwards,  there  shall  Immediately 
be  placed  Into  effect  a  comparable  upward 
adjustment  In  the  basic  pay  of  members  of 
the  uniformed  services.  This  basic  pay 
Justment  must  provide  all  personnel  ot. 
uniformed  services  with  an  os^^all  inatuse 
In  regular  compensation  whl^ieqiSes  to 
the  salary  Increase  provided  General  Sched- 
ule employees. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
{0»SB)  has  estimated  the  average  increase 
In  salary  for  General  Schedule  employees  to 
be  4.77  per  cent  effective  October  1,  1973.  The 
objective  of  the  following  analysis  is  to  deter- 
mine what  percentage  increase  In  basic  pay 
will  provide  the  members  of  the  uniformed 


services  with  an  average  Increase  In  Regular 
Miutary  Compensation  of  4.77  per  cent. 

The  annualized  active  force  Regular  Mili- 
tary Compensation  for  the  purpose  of  this 
computation  Is  as  follows: 

Dollars 
I  millions  I 

Basic  pay 14,724.73 

Quartern  and  subsistence' 3,861.34 

Federal  income  tax  advantage  -.         880.  89 


Total _  19,466.96 

'  Includes  cost  of  quarters  and  subsistence 
furnished. 

-Does  not  reflect  special  tax  exemptions 
for  personnel  in  combat  areas. 

A  4.77  per  cent  increase  in  regular  com- 
pensation Is  computed  by  multiplying  4  77 
per  cent  times  $19,466.96  mUUon.  This  equals 
$928.6  mUUon  which  when  applied  to  basic 
pay  results  In  an  Increase  of  6.16  per  cent  In 
Basic  Pay  across  the  board. 

Attached  are  cost  estimates  for  FT  1973 
and  FY  1974. 

Cost  estimates  /or  a  6.16  percent  increase  in 
basic  pay  effective  October  1. 1973 

Dollars 
I  millions] 
Fiscal    Year    1974    cost    (October    1, 
1973  to  June  30,  1974) : 

Basic  pay eao  6 

Pay  related  Items 134.0 


Total  DoD  cost.; 

Other  uniformed  services. 


814.6 
'    16.6 


Total  fiscal  year  1974  costs... 

Fiscal  year  1975  costs: 

Basic    pay 

Pay  related  Items' 


830.1 

907.4 
179.7 


Total  DoD  coBt-i- i,087.  1 

Other  uniformed  services 20.6 


ToUl  fiscal  year  1975  costs. ._  1, 107.  7 

'  Pay  related  Items  vary  with  changes  In 
basic  pay  and  consist  of:  reenllstment  bonus 
PICA,  Reserve  and  National  Guard,  death 
gratuities,  continuation  pay,  separation  pay. 
pay  of  Cadets  and  Midshipmen,  and  retired 
pay. 


By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  3479.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with 
the  States  and  political  subdivisions 
thereof  in  the  enforcement  of  State  and 
local  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  on  cer- 
tain land.s  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of/In terlor  to  contract  with 
local  law  oMorcement  agencies  for  pro- 
tection o^lives  and  property  located  in 
nation^  parks.  The  measure  is  similar 
to  th^/Sisk  bill.  Public  Law  92-82,  which 
aUows  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  to  contract 
with  law  enforcement  agencies  for  patrol 
law  enforcement  duties. 

Presently,  many  local  communities  are 
unable  to  provide  adequate  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  to  safeguard  lives  and 
property  on  Federal  land  during  the 
spring,  summer,  and  fall  months  when 
there  Is  a  heavy  Influx  of  highly  mobile 
tourists  on  Federal  lands.  Local  police 
agencies  all  over  the  country  already 
hold  complete  law  enforcement  author- 
ity in  their  re^)ective  counties;  each  has 
the  expertise  in  the  field  of  law  enforce- 
ment, and  could  expand  manpower  to 
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meet  the  requirements  of  law  enforce- 
ment of  Federal  lands. 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  review  this  pro- 
posal and  take  speedy  action  therein. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that4Ke  bill 
be  printed  In  the  Ricord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
'Ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows:  / 

S.  3479 

Be  U  enacted  by  tm  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of /the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrist  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  In  connection  with 
the  administration  and  regulation  of  the 
lands  and  waters  comprising  the  National 
Park  System  and  miscellaneous  areas  ad- 
ministered In  connection  therewith.  Is  au- 
thorized to  cooperate  with  any  State  or  po- 
litical Bubdivtelon  thereof,  on  lands  which 
are  within  or  part  of  any  such  National  Park 
System  or  area.  In  the  enforcement  or  super- 
vision of  the  laws  or  ordinances  of  a  State 
or  subdivision  thereof.  Such  cooperation  may 
Include  the  reimbursement  of  a  State  or  Its 
subdivision  for  expenditures  Incurred  in 
connection  with  activities  on  such  lands  and 
waters.  This  Act  shall  not  deprive  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof  of  any  right 
which  It  has  to  exercise  civil  and  criminal 
jurlsdlcUon  within  or  on  lands  and  waters 
whch  are  a  part  of  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem or  miscellaneous  areas  adnalnlstered  In 
connection  therewith. 

Sec.  a.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  siuns  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  TUNNEY  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  HUMPHRET)  : 

S.  3480.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  national 
summer  youth  sports  program.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

THK  NATIONAL  STTMMXa  TOtrTH  BPOSTS  PROGRAM 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  if  Con- 
gress fails  to  take  action  quickly,  the  Na- 
tional Summer  Youth  Sports  program 
will  soon  be  discontinued.  This  program 
was  founded  in  1969  to  provide  disadvan- 
taged youth,  ages  10  to  18,  with  super- 
vised sports  instruction  as  well  as  health 
and  nutritional  services  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  It  has  proven  a  resounding 
success.  This  program  has  been  run  on  a 
cooperative  basis  by  the  President's 
Council  Ml  Physical  Fitness  and  the  Na- 
tional Collegiate  Athletic  Association.  It 
has  grown  every  year  until  today  105  In- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  hi  36  States 
participate  in  the  program.  Furthermore, 
over  100  other  colleges  and  universities 
have  Indicated  that  they  would  like  to 
join  If  f Ather  funding  were  available. 

More  than  200,000  yoimgsters  have 
been  served  in  the  5-year  life  of  the  Na- 
tional Summer  Youth  Sports  program. 
They  have  received  medical  examina- 
tions, daily  nutritious  mesOs,  health  edu- 
cation and  counseling  in  study  and  career 
opportunities  along  with  instruction  in 
supervised  sports  activities. 

Yet,  this  program  apparently  is  being 
phased  out  by  the  administration  which 
haa  requested  no  funding  for  this  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1975.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  continue  this  program  of  proven 
value. 

AU  who  have  examlntd  this  program 
have  commended  It  highly.  President 
Nlzon,  In  1972,  discussing  the  naUonal 
summer  youth  sports  program,  wrote: 


When  the  National  Summer  Youth  Sports 
Program  began  In  1969,  It  was  Its  aim  and  our 
determination  to  provide  Inner  city  young- 
sters with  the  skills,  instruction,  competi- 
tive opportunities,  and  health  and  nutri- 
tional services  which  most  of  us  are  able  to 
give  to  our  own  children. 

By  contributing  their  skilled  lendershlp 
and  splendid  athletic  facilities  to  th^^^ffort. 
the  nation's  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion have  helped  us  to  advance  tlyls  goal. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  congrAtulate  the 
universities,  colleges,  and  Junloijwlleges  that 
have  participated  In  the  iJStTrmal  Summer 
Youth  Sports  Program  and  to  applaud  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  for 
voluntarily  bearing  a  major  share  of  the 
admlnLstratlve  exf>euses  It  has  Incurred. 

Tlie  Ideals  that  Inspired  this  program  and 
those  that  have  assured  Its  continuing  suc- 
cess are  an  Inspiration  for  all  who  me 
committed  to  the  progress  of  our  society. 

Those  words  are  as  valid  today  as  they 
were  2  years  ago.  Yet,  this  program  will 
come  to  an  abrupt  end  imless  we  take 
immediate  action. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  Senator 
Humphrey  and  I  today  are  introducing 
legislation  to  reauthorize  and  expand 
this  worthy  program  to  assure  that  the 
more  than  40,000  inner  city  youths  who 
are  aided  annually  by  this  program  will 
have  access  to  avenues  of  hope  and 
fulfillment. 

This  legislation  authorizes  the  ex- 
penditure of  $5  million  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1975,  1976,  and  1977.  It  also 
mandates  that  at  least  90  percent  of  the 
youths  participating  in  each  program 
be  selected  from  families  whose  income 
falls  below  the  poverty  level.  This  pro- 
vision assures  that  the  national  summer 
youth  sports  program  will  continue  to 
focus  on  giving  opportunities  to  youths 
who  otherwise  would  be  unable  to  gain 
the  experience  that  this  program  pro- 
vides. Also,  the  legislation  calls  for  the 
maximum  utilization  of  affected  neigh- 
borhood groups  in  program  planning  and 
provides  that  these  communities  also 
will  be  looked  to.  to  provide  a  large  share 
of  the  support  personnel. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a  list  of 
the  participating  Institutions  In  the  na- 
tional summer  youth  sports  program 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
list  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3480 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Summer 
Youth  Sports  Program  Act  of  1974". 

STATEMENT  OP  FDRPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  disadvan- 
taged youth  benefit  from  participation  In  a 
program  concentrated  In  the  summer 
months,  with  an  opportunity  for  continued 
activities  throughout  the  year,  which  pro- 
vides sports  instruction  and  competition  In 
a  context  of  high  quality  facilities  and  super- 
vision and  Includes  Instruction  concerning 
employment  and  study  and  career  oppor- 
tunities, regular  association  with  college  in- 
structors and  athletes  and  exposure  to  col- 
lege and  university  campuses.  Such  a  pro- 
gram creates  an  opportunity  to  help  equip 
these  youth  with  new  skills,  enhanced  ap- 
preciation of  their  ablUttes  and  a  broader 


perspective  on  the  educational  and  employ- 
ment opportunities  available  to  them.  The 
Congress  further  finds  that  such  a  program 
has  been  successfully  conducted  In  recent 
years  by  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  A^i- 
soclatlon  and  various  participating  colleges 
and  universities  in  cooperation  with  the 
President's  Council  on  Physical  Fltnsss  and 
Sports,  that  the .  combination  of  Federal 
funds  and  college  resources  offers  leaders  In 
education  and  athletics  an  opportunity  and  a 
challenge  to  perform  a  needed  service  which 
they  are  uniquely  qualltlcd  to  provide,  and 
that  this  program  ;  hould  be  authorlztd  on 
a  permanent  basis. 

raOCRAM   AlTTHOREtaJ 

Sec.  3.  (a)  (1>  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Ed- 
ticatlon.  and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  shall  make  grants  or  en- 
ter Into  contracts  for  the  conduct  of  an  an- 
nual national  summer  youth  sports  program 
concentrated  In  the  summer  months,  with 
o;jpf>rtunlty  for  continued  activities 
tluo'ighout  the  year,  designed  to  offer  dis- 
advantaged youth  living  in  areas  of  con- 
centrated poverty  an  opportuntty  to  receive 
educational  Instruction,  sports  Instruction, 
and  health  and  nutritional  services,  and  to 
participate  In  educational  programs  and 
sports  competitions. 

(2)  No  assistance  may  be  provided  under 
this  section  unless  satisfactory  assurances 
are  received  that  (A)  not  less  than  90  per 
centum  of  the  youths  participating  in  each 
program  to  be  assisted  under  this  section 
are  from  families  with  Incomes  below  the 
poverty  level,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, and  that  such  participating  youths  and 
other  neighborhood  residents,  through  the 
Involvement  of  the  appropriate  community 
action  agency  or  otherwise,  will  have  maxi- 
mum participation  In  program  planning  and 
operation  and  (B)  all  significant  segments 
of  the  low-Income  population  of  the  com- 
munity to  be  served  will  be  served  on  an 
equitable  basis  In  terms  of  participating 
youths  and  instructional  and  other  support 
personnel. 

(b)  Programs  under  this  Act  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary,  through  grants 
or  contracts  with  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  or  any  other  qualified 
national  organization  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Each  such  grant  or  contract  shall 
contain  provisions  to  assure  that  the  pro- 
gram to  be  assisted  will — 

(1)  expand  educational  opportunities  for 
disadvantaged  youths,  designed  to  provide 
an  opportvmlty  to  engage  In  competitive 
sports  and  benefit  from  sport  skills  Instruc- 
tion; 

(2)  help  young  people  learn  good  health 
practices  and  become  better  citizens  by  uti- 
lizing the  personnel  and  faculties  of  higher 
education; 

(3)  enable  the  contractor  and  institutions 
of  higher  education  located  conveniently  to 
areas  of  concentrated  poverty  and  their  per. 
sonnel  to  participate  more  fully  In  commu- 
nity life  and  in  the  solution  of  community 
problems; 

(4)  provide  a  combination  of  employment 
and  on-the-job  training  In  sports  Instruc- 
tion and  administration:  and 

(5)  serve  major  metropolitan  centers  of 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  other  areas, 
within  the  limits  of  program  resources. 
iLocal  projects  under  any  such  program  wlU 
be  conducted  under  approved  contracts  be- 
tween the  principal  contractor  or  grantee 
and  selected  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion qualified  to  carry  out  a  program  under 
this  Act. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Except  where  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  unusual  circumstances  make 
a  larger  percentage  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  a  contract  or  grant 
under  this  Act  with  respect  to  any  program 
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may  not  provide  for  payment  of  more  than 
80  per  centum  of  the  direct  costs  incurred 
in  carrying  out  the  total  program.  The  non- 
Federal  share  may  be  cash  or  In-klnd  con- 
tributions. 

(b)  Payments  under  this  Act  may  be  made 
In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and 
in  such  Installments  and  on  such  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  deems  n<!ces.sary  to  carry 
ou:  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

LIMrTATION    ON    AOMINISTKATIVr    EXPENSES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  No  principal  grantee  or  con- 
tractor under  this  Act  may  charge  any  fee 
for  general  and  administrative  expenses  of 
supenlslng  a  program  asaUted  under  this 
Act  Each  such  grantee  or  contractor  shall 
be  responsible  for  financing  all  of  Its  own 
expenses  from  sources  other  than  thla  Act. 

(b)  No  Institution  of  higher  education 
with  which  the  principal  grantee  or  contrac- 
tor enters  into  a  contract  under  this  Act 
may  ch4rge  any  fee  for  general  and  admin- 
istrative expenses  incurred  In  operating  a 
program  assisted  under  this  Act. 

Pa«TIC1PATINC      iNSTTTtmONS    0ti      THE      1973 

.  NSTSP 
^'Xlabama 

University  of  A^bama,  Birmingham. 

Miles  College. 

Alabama  State  University. 

ARIZONA 

Arizona  State  University. 
University  of  Arizona. 
Phoenix  College. 

AKKANSAS  ~~ 

University  of  Arkansas,  Pine  Bluff. 

CALIFORNIA 

California  State  College.  Hajrward. 
California  State  College.  Long  Beach. 
California  State  University.  Los  Angeles. 
University  of  California.  Riverside. 
University  of  California,  San  Diego. 
Laney  College. 
Pepperdlne  University. 
University  of  San  Francisco. 
California  State  University.  San  Francisco. 
University  of  Southern  California. 

COLORADO 

Community  College  of  Denver. 
Metropolitan  State  College". 

CONNECTICUT 

Trinity  College. 

DISTRICT  or  COLUMBIA 

The  Catholic  University  of  America. 
Howard  University. 

FLORIDA 

Florida  A&M  University. 
Mlaml-Dade  Junior  Colleg'e — North. 
Mlaml-Dade  Junior  College — South. 
The  University  of  South  Florida. 

GEORGIA 

Morehouse  College. 
Port  Valley  State  College. 

HAWAII 

University  of  Hawaii. 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago  State  CoUege. 
The  University  of  Chicago. 
University  of  Illinois,  Chicago  Circle. 
University  of  Illinois,  Champaign. 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology. 
Southern  Illinois  University,  Edwardsville. 

INDIANA 

Marian  College. 

KANSAS 

Wichita  State  University. 

LOUISIANA 

Southern  University,  New  Orleans. 
Southern  University  A&M  College. 
Tulane  University. 

MARYLAND 

Community  College  of  Baltimore. 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 
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Loyola  College. 
Morgan  State  College. 

MASSACHUSETTB 

Boston  College. 
Boston  University. 
Springfield  College. 

UICHICAir 

University  of  Detroit. 
Wayne  State  University. 

MINNESOTA 

Macalester  College. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson  State  College. 

MISSOURI 

Forest  Park  Community  CoUege. 
The  Llndenwood  Colleges. 
University  of  Missouri,  Kansas  City. 
Harris  Teachers  College. 

MONTANA 

University  of  Montana 

BKA 

Crelghton  Unlvi^jtij'. 

'lEW  JERSEY 

Montclalr  ift&te  College. 

NE\y    MEXICO 

University  of  New  Mexico. 

NEW   YORK 

Canlslus  College. 

The  City  College  of  New  York. 

Fordham  University. 

Herbert  H.  Lehman  College. 

Hunter  College. 

Long  Island  University. 

St  John's  University., 

Monroe  Community  College. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
s.  aeao 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Muskie.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway)  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
MclNTYRE)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2690,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  liberalize  the 
conditions    under    which    post-hospital 
home  health  services  may  be  provided 
under  part  A  thereof,  and  home  health 
services  may  be  provided  under  part  B 
thereof. 

s.  a«9S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Muskie,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
McInxyrei  were  added  as  cosponsors  to 
S.  2695,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  making  of 
grants  to  assist  in  the  establishment  and 
initial  operation  of  agencies  which  will 
provide  home  health  services. 

S.    3167,  S.  3168   AnD  S.  3169 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenicd  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3167,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  eliminate  the  special  dependency  re- 
quirements for  entitlement  to  husband's 
and  widower's  benefits,  so  that  benefits 
for  husbands  and  widowers  will  be  pay- 
able on  the  same  basiis  as  benefits  for 
wives  and  widows;  S.  3168.  to  amend  title 
n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit 
payment  of  benefits  to  a  married  couple 
on  their  combined  earnings  record;   S. 

3169,  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  that  an  insured  in- 
dividual otherwise  qualified  may  retire 
and  receive  full  old-age  benefits,  at  any 
time  after  attaining  age  60,  if  he  has 
been  forced  to  retire  at  that  age  by  a 
Federal  law,  regulation,  or  order;  and  S. 

3170,  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  that  any  individual 
who  has  40  quarters  of  coverage,  when- 
ever acquired;  will  be  insured  for  dis- 
ability benefits  thereunder. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
27,  1974,  I  introduced  S.  3245,  which 
would  establish  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board  asl  an  ind^iendent 
agency  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  and  to  provide  the  board 
with  new  and  needed  authority  in  the 
surface  transportation  area,  fticluding 
pipeline  safety. 

The  recent  pipeline  ejxplosions  under- 
score again  the  need  to  strengthen  the 
role  of  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  in  this  regard.  At  present 
this  agency  only  has  t|wo  employees  to 
Investigate  pipeline  accidents.  I  have 
been  exceedingly  impressed  with  the 
quality  of  their  work  and  I  believe  that 
Congress  should  increase  the  staffing  of 
both  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  and  the  Office  of  Pipeline  Safety. 
In  addition,  the  Office  of  Pipeline  Safety 
and  the  various  States  for  the  most  part 
are  understaffed.  Congress  should  move 
to  give  this  subject  the  priority  it  merits. 
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The  very  safety  of  our  citizens  is  de-  Ing  of  dangerous  leak*  in  the  distributions  The  safety  program  fo&tered  thus  far  as  a 

pendent  on  our  response.  systems  and  for  a  new  federal  requirement  result  of  cooperation  between  the  Office  of 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  ^°^  replacement  or  reinforcement  of  uncov-  Pipeline  Safety  and  the  state  regulatory  agen- 

recent  editorial  from  the  April  25.  1974.  wtth'^r'tZ™  "^.'^iS^nS^wnn!  i™Tv?;  h-fA  '%?  8°°**  «"*  *"?  ~""*  '^  *"8«"  "?,'* 
iir«,.v,i.,„t^.,  n™*  „^.«^.,.«*i«™  ~«  fu- ~»  Whether  these  recommendations  are  ever  better  if  more  federal  funds  were  made  avail- 
Washington  Post  commenting  on  the  re-  adopted  is  not  known  at  the  moment.  An  able. 

cent  gas  explosions  and  a  letter  to  the  ops  official  says  they  are  being  'evaluated.'  in  fact,  it  U  far  superior  to  the  federal- 
editors  from  Mr.  Ben  T.  Wiggins,  presl-  Meanwhile,  when  and  where  will  the  next  state  rail  safety  program  mandated  by  Con- 
dent.  National  Association  of  Regula-  blowup  occur?  Until  federal  and  state  offl-  gress  in  1970,,  "but  nearly  smothered  by  the 
tory  Utility  Commissioners,  which  ap-  clals,  not  to  mention  the  gas  companies  intranslgencCof  tli^  Federal  Railroad  Admln- 
peared  in  today's  Post,  critical  of  the  themselves,  take  the  problem  with  more  ser-  istratlon  which  has  so  far  done  little  to  get 
fimdlnff  of  the  brs.  nlD«»l'lnp  safptv  effort  lousness,  the  accident  rate  Is  not  likely  to  go  the  program  off  the  ground. 
hP  SJ^  f«l?«^rmv  ~m«rw  «»«^"-  "  ««»>'  ^v*""  8°  "P-  "I'"  ^^e  homes  Perhaps  the  unfortunate  accident  In  New 
%?r  ^tlfnllf    T I IS^,«I^^L^;,c  .«„  *"<*  buildings  in  the  blasts.  Vork  City  will  prompt  those  within  the  OMB 

Mr    President.  I  ask  unarUmous  con-                                         ^^  reconsider  their  attitude  to  thU  subject 

sent   that   Senators   Dole,    Percy,    and  | From  the  WashUigton  Post.  May  9.  1974J  and  help  provide  our  citizens  with  the  safety 

Humphrey   be   added   as  cosponsors   of  funds  for  Promotino  Oas  pipeline  safety  services  they  deserve. 

^■,^*®k„„„^x^,»r«  ^™^,^r,    ,.,.x».      i  The  association  of  state  regulators  heartily  _      ,.,..,  „      ^^^  "^^  Y^!t^^^-,  „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  endorses   the   sentiments   contained   in   the  President.  National  Association  o/  nrg. 

ObJectlOTl.  it  is  so  ordered.  editorial  entitled  "Oas  Line  Explosions"  car-  .       "'"'o^  Utility  Commissioners. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  rled  in  the  Apill  25  editions  of  The  Washing-  Atianta,  Ga. 

and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  ton  Post.  «•  '"» 

in  the  Record,  as  follows:  ^"  particular  we  would  underscore  your  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 

IProm  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  25,  1974)  fJ^^^r^lV^^*"'^*  \°^  often  gas  explosions  Senator  from  New  Mexico   (Mr.  Mon- 

«      T         ^            '     ^         '           '  and  their  attendant  loss  of  life,  personal  in-  toya)    thp  Rpnntnr  fiom  rnHfnmln   (Mr 

Oas  Line  Explosions  juries  and  property  damage  are  shrugged  off  ^^ll^,^^J^f^lV^°^^^T^^?^ 

The  devasUtlng  explosion  of  a  New  York  as  "one  of  those  things."  TuNNXY)  .and  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 

Clty  office  building  earlier  this  week  had  offl-  The    state    regulatory    agencies,    through  see  (Mr.  BROCK     were  added  as  COspon- 

clala  perplexed  only  briefly  as  to  the  cause  of  their  national  organization,  the  National  As-  sors  of  S.  3339,  to  amend  the  program  of 

the  blast.  After  going  through  the  wreckage  soclatlon  of  Regulatory  UtUlty  Commission-  supplemental    security   income    for    the 

that  Injured  70  persons  In  and  around  the  24-  ers  (NARUC ) ,  have  for  some  years  been  flght-  aged,  blind,  and  disabled— established  by 

story  buUdlng,  the  city's  Are  chief  said  the  ing   the   battle  of   the   budget   to  wheedle  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act to 

blowup  was  caused  by  "a  free  flow  of  gas  Into  matching  grant  funds  out  of  the  federal  gov-  nrovlde    for    cost-of-Mvinff    InrrPisPs    in 

the  basement  through  a  six-Inch  opening  In  ernment  with  the  aim  of  mounthig  an  ef-  thTvZ^^ml  nr^^iHirf  ♦ih«,l,,«Hi; 

the  pipe."  The  leaking  gas  was  Ignited  by  a  fectlve  national  gas  pipeline  safety  program  ^  oenenis  proMoea  tneieunaer. 

spark  and  In  an  Instant  the  building  rocked  In  accord  with  the  mandate  of  the  Natural  ^  ^'^^ 

with  an  estimated  JIO  mlUlon  In  damage.  Oas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  passed  bv  Congress  At  the  request  of  Mr  Hartke  the  Sen- 

Although  leaking  gas  accidents  of  this  par-  '  Ui  1968.  -f        ,            Arizona    (Mr     P.viiTv.    wq.! 

tlcular  size  are  not  daUy  occurrences,  accl-  The  figures   thus   far  are  not  Impressive  ^h°L  „°T,„j^  *    if  c' ^ W^          ^ 

dents  of  smaller  proportions  definitely  are.  as  vou  can  see  from  the  following  list  •  aaaeo  as  a  cosponsoi  Of  S.  3396.  to  amend 

Aooording  to  the  Office  of  Pipeline  Safety  in  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  a 

the  Department  of  Transportation,  4,963  ac-  Federal  10-year  delimiting  period  for  the  pursuit 

cldento  accurred  from  1970  to  1973.  The  num-  _„,.                                           Grants-in-Aid  qj    educational    programs    by    veterans, 

ber  of  deaths  totaled  136  and  Injuries  were  "iL'^-                                                        Amovnt  ^.^^g^    ^^^  widows. 

1.291;    and    these    figures    are    only   partial,     ,q°„   "" - ---  ^  ° 

owing  to  limits  of  federal  Inquiry.  The  pub-      f^4°    °  '  ^*°'* 

lie  seldom  hears  of  this  destruction  to  human  VzLt  - •500.000  At  the  request  of  Mr.  DoLE.  the  Sen- 
life  and  property,  because  the  accidents  oc-     ^9,3  -- -- o??-^  ator  from  Tennessee   (Mr.  BROCK"    was 

t'J^^h  '^  fi,  U -ttentlon  Is  given  to  a  Wowup--     JJ^^  - 876.  000  ^^^^  ^  ^  cosponsor  of  S.  34«3,  to  amend 

r^^e'r^n T^^ft'"^  Tol^i^T^  ^^  ^'^  (in--i^sid-e-nt;--Bu^;t,-::::  }; ^S Z  the  act  of  August  31,  1922.  to  prevent  the 

dismissed  as  "one  of  those  things."  Such  a  stlU.  for  every  federal  doUar  forthcoming  !:1.*^°*^"^"^"  and  spread  of  diseases  and 

dismissal  U  unwarranted.  far  more  than  one  dollar  to  match  it  ha^  Parasites  harmful  to  honeybees. 

The  picture  that  emerges  from  examining  been  spent  by  the  states  who  In  the  process  senate  joint  REsoLtrrioN    190 

the  issue  of  pipeline  safety  suggests  an  attl-  have  built  up,  and  are  continuing  to  expand  At  the  request  of  Mr    Sparkvan    the 

tude  of  indifference  and  casualness  far  out  a  formidable  array  of  pipeline  safety  In^ec-  Senator  from  Florida  .Mr  A^rfJ^v*  «  2 - 

of  proportion  to  the  death  and  Injury  rates,  tlon  programs  and  staffs  to  carry  out  tho^e  f5!Jfi^„            Florida  (Mr.  OtrRNEY>  wa^, 

T^e  Office  Of  Pipeline  Safety,  for  example,  has  program"  from  less  su^Untw^b^mntags  ^^'^^  ,^   *,.S?l*~"^l  *°   ^^"^J^   ^°^^^ 

been  given  funds  for  only  21  professional  staff  six  years  ago  Resolution  190.  to  authorize  and  request 

positions,  with  a  meager  budget  of  $200,000  As  of  today  49  sUtes.  the  District  of  Colum-  the    President    to    designate    the    period 

for  research  and  development.  With  gas  pipe-  bla  and  Puerto  Rico  take  part  In  the  national  from  May  26,  1974.  through  June  1.  1974. 

Li^tLri'*'^,^"^  people  and  buildings  with  gas  pipeline  safety  program,  some  without  as  "National  Stamp  Collecting  Week." 

alarming   frequency— and    with    about   one  federal  financial  helb  

?^liS?..°'^,M    **'    ^'"f*    P'P*y""    "^"^"K  Efforts  by  the  states  are  of  great  assistance                            • 

w??h  ,?^,!..?.,  !!,^^    ^Zf~f^^^  J^^  ^  *^«  ^^^f^  government  since  it  U  federal  SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

ove«lghrheaSrs   t^n   hem 'oV  oli^^^^^^  fT^'r'"'  '"^"^  ""  ^'"^  "'^'°'^^'*  *"*^  *^^  84-SUBMISSION    OF    A    CONCUR- 

^eTy^Iln  SC  B^  Jr  (R^Md  )  r^S  [T.'tL^rVT'^u^^*^^'  °'  ""P""  ^^NT  RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO 

=!^tl*oL\T,r'S?  "^P'^fl  rrtTiT^^l^'e^r^o^^th^'l^h':!  "t'l^e  ^^^  PROPUCTION  IN  TURKEY 

o?Kln^^etv^he^endm^^^^  ''^'''  ^*^*''  '"  "^'-  «^  "  ^'^^"^  «^-  'Referred  to  Oie  Committee  on  For- 

s#Sib!h^ft^r«nfl~,,^!iit^.^t.S^!!?^  rogates  by  means  of  their  expenditures  which  eign  Relations) 

Se^sr^*£.77.S^Tt'^^uT^rthT't^c^  Eve^lfTalch^rte^'IS  "^:„ff  "•''  '"^J,  ^'-   MONDALE.    Ml".   President,   last 

nology  for  plpeUne  safety  U  often  complex,  one  federiS^doUi^lor  evi^ry  ^^^111^^^^  ""^^  ^  *'"°^  *°  President  Nixon  to  Ui-ge 

but  It  U  not  impossible:   this  should  be  a  CrpTj^llSL  «f^y  X  ^^o^im  wL^^^^^  *^  ^°  ^^^^  P^^^^^l  a<^tion  to  stop  the 

strong   argument   to  seek   more  funds   for  f ar  leM  than  If  the  f^lerall^^nm^nt  trl^  Tuikish  Government  from  going  further 

st^e?evefA7^™*J^.^t'i!''^'ft"^>,*''*'  to  go  It  alone.     ^^^  ^*^«'»i  8°^*''^^^'^*  "'«*  toward  resumption  of  legal  growing  of 

oiSy  one  ie^n  mo^Cl^e  t^^danl^^'    *^*  ^^'^  »^  ''^'''^  "»««»  ^o  provide  the  pub-  opium  in  that  countnv. 

"^VouT^^^^^J  for'  mcTa^  at-  li^.J^^T  rTJ°^  '\  ''^'T  ^^  ^^^^  ^''"^  "^^^  ^^^^  °^  '^«  Turkish  opium  produc- 

tentlon  to  natural  gas  safety  is  the  National  ^)!?^^^  *^*^'*'!  ^°''  ^  ?  nationwide  array  of  tion  2  years  ago  has  been  a  major  factor 

TransporUtlon   Safety   Board.   Only   a   few  ^'^"^  ™"^^  expanded  over  those  now  In  jq  our  battle  against  heroin  addiction  in 

^„*!f^^.^?'  ",'^"*^  *  detailed  report  on  a  ^he  main  stumbling  block  h«  h«>r,  ti,P  *i^    country.    It    has    reduced    illegal 

1972  Clinton.  Mo.,  explosion  that  kUled  eight  ^»„     T.  I^  stumbling  block  has  been  the  heroin  suonlies  drastirftllv  driven  un  thp 

citizens,  demolished  one  buUdlng  and  par-  0"f  '^'^^  traditionally  whittles  down  the  JriS   ^^^  eoSSSe^cead^cte  Si 

tlally  collapsed  another.  The  ignition  of  a  ^'^^^    »^^«<*^<1    ^"^get    request    for    federal  ^'^i^?l^„„'Jf»t      ^^f         ^       .T      v  ^ 

gas  leak  from  a  cast-iron  main  w-as  the  cause  matching  grant  money.  coming  in  off  the  streets  and  seekmg  help 

Another  recent  explosion  occurred  In  El  Paso,  Each  year  the  states  appeal  to  congress  for  *"0  treatment. 

Texas,  killing  seven  and  hospitalizing  eight,  the  maximiim  money  possible,  but  the  nature  Before  the  Turkish  ban.  an  estimated 

In  reports  of  both  accidents,  the  board  makes  of  the  appropriations  process  makes  It  dU-  80  percent  of  the  illegal  heroin  in  this 

recominendaUons  to  the  Office  of  Pipeline  fictilt    to  secure   an    appropriation    for    an  country   came  from   Turkey.   Since  the 

Safety:  for  new  requirements  for  telemeter-  amount  greater  than  that  budgeted  bv  the  Turkish  Government  im[>osed  a  ban  on 

ing  equipment  which  could  give  early  warn-  admlnUtratlon.  opium  production,  the  number  of  esti- 
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mated  heroin  addicts  in  the  United 
States  has  dropped,  according  to  some 
sources,  more  than  60  percent. 

The  time  for  action  is  now.  The 
Turkish  Government  has  authorized  the 
germination  of  seeds,  and  according  to 
news  reports,  a  decision  to  go  ahead  with 
planting  in  the  fall  may  take  place  soon. 
During  my  recent  visit  to  Europe, 
narcotics  ofiBcials  and  foreign  govern- 
ment leaders  made  clear  to  me  that  the 
key  to  combating  illegal  narcotics  traf- 
fic is  continued  high-level  American  con- 
cern. If  we  do  not  make  clear  that  we 
still  care  about  this  problem,  then  for- 
eign governments,  who  htve  been  co- 
operating with  us,  cannot  be  expected  to 
maintain  Vieir  high  lei^eiof  interest  and 
dedication  in  stopping  narcotics  tralfic. 
I  would  hope  that  Watergate  and  the 
energy  crisis  and  other  concerns  of  the 
day  would  not  lead  us  to  lose  sight  of 
this  very  important  struggle  against 
narcotics  addiction.  I  hope  this  admin- 
istration, which  has  showTi  such  tenacity 
in  other  areas,  would  show  the  same  de- 
termination in  continuing  to  fight 
against  narcotics  addiction. 

Unfortunately  this  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  case.  The  administration  is  con- 
sidering starting  up  opium  production 
in  the  United  States  for  legitimate  pur- 
poses. The  drug  companies  are  putting 
on  the  pressure  and  claim  a  shortage  in 
the  availability  of  opium.  The  White 
House  seems  favorably  disposed  toward 
the  idea  even  though  the  head  of  the 
Federal  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion has  stated  that  the  extent  of  the 
opium  shortage  has  been  exaggerated  by 
pharmaceutical  companies.  The  White 
House  seems  completely  indifferent  both 
to  the  inherent  risks  of  domestic  opium 
production  and  the  fact  that  this  would 
make  it  impossible  to  hold  back  the  flood- 
gates of  Turkish  production.  The  admin- 
istration seems  to  think  it  can  follow  a 
policy  of  telling  the  Turks  to  "do  as  I 
say,  not  as  I  do." 

The  story  of  the  attitude  of  American 
ofiQcials  in  Ankara  is  no  more  encourag- 
ing. They  seem  to  be  no  longer  seriously 
pressing  the  Turkish  Government  to 
maintain  the  ban  on  opium,  and  worry 
more  about  our  military  bases  there — 
bases  which  we  could  not  use  during  the 
Arab-Israeli  war  while  the  Soviets  car- 
ried on  an  airlift  through  Turkish  air- 
space With  impunity. 

Our  diplomats  in  Turkey  seem  more 
concerned  about  Turki-sh  pride,  about 
the  Turkish  rights  to  decide  to  do  what- 
ever they  want,  than  they  do  about  the 
fact  that  the  lives  and  future  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  Americans  may  be  ruined 
permanently  if  the  Turkish  opium  ban  is 
lifted.  I  am  frankly  appalled  at  this 
attitude. 

So  at  the  highest  level  of  this  admin- 
istration, it  appears  we  are  more  con- 
cerned about  growing  opium  ourselves 
than  in  maintaining  a  ban  in  Turkey. 
And  at  the  lower  levels,  in  the  field,  our 
diplomatics  are  more  concerned  about 
Turkish  pride  than  the  lives  of  the  young 
people  who  will  be  destroyed  if  cheap 
and  plentiful  supplies  of  heroin  again 
flood  the  American  market. 

For  this  reason,  in  my  letter  I  called 
the  President's  attention  to  the  legisla- 
tion which  I  introduced  and  which  has 
become  law,  22  U.S.C.  sec.  2291.  It  re- 


quires suspension  of  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance,  including  military  sales 
as  well,  upon  determination  by  the  Pres- 
ident that  a  foreign  government  has 
failed  to  take  adequate  steps  to  prevent 
drugs  from  unlawfully  entering  the 
United  States.  Last  year  direct  U.S.  aid 
and  military  sales  credit  for  Turkey  was 
more  than  $100  million.  This  year  the  ad- 
ministration plans  to  increase  this  to 
$140  million. 

I  can  understand  Turkish  sensitivities 
and  realize  that  the  possibility  of  an  aid 
cut-off  could  hurt  Turkish  pride.  That  is 
not  the  objective.  I  do  not  want  to  in- 
fringe on  Turkish  sovereignty  nor  make 
life  more  difficult  for  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment which  is  struggling  back  to- 
ward democratic  rule.  I  am  against  grow- 
ing opiimi  in  this  country  as  well  as  in 
Turkey.  I  recognize  that  drug  addiction 
is  primarily  an  internal  U.S.  problem.  But 
the  Turkish  people  and  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment will  have  to  understand  that  the 
growing  of  opium  poppies  is  not  just  an 
internal  Turkish  problem.  It  affects  the 
lives  of  Americans. 

We  cannot  tolerate  a  situation  in 
which  Turkey  takes  actions  which  lead  to 
the  destruction  of  lives  in  this  country 
while  we  continue  to  provide  funds  to 
protect  the  lives  and  improve  the  well- 
being  of  the  people  of  Turkey. 

So  I  have  called  upon  the  President  to 
take  prompt  action  and  repeat  that  call 
today.  I  have  not,  however,  received  a 
response  to  my  letter.  To  make  clear  the 
broad  concern  that  exists  on  this  issue, 
I  have  joined  with  Senator  Buckley, 
Congressmen  Rangel,  Rodino,  and 
Wolff  in  sponsoring  a  Sense  of  the  Con- 
gress Resolution  that  immediate  nego- 
tiations should  be  undertaken  to  main- . 
tain  the  ban  on  opium  in  Turkey,  and  to 
terminate  our  assistance  if  it  is  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  resolution  may 
appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to'  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  84 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
In  1971  declared  that  the  drug  problem  In  our 
nation  had  "assumed  the  dimensions  of  a  na- 
tional emergency,"  and  that  "heroin  addic- 
tion was  the  most  dlfflcuit  to  control  and  the 
most  socially  destructive  form  of  addiction"; 
and 

Whereas  it  has  been  estimate^  that  prior 
to  1972,  80  percent  of  illicit  heroin  entering 
the  tJnited  States  was  produced  from  r  Turk- 
ish opium  base;   and 

Whereas  In  1972,  the  Turkish  Government 
agreed  to'  ban  the  growing  of  the  opium 
poppy  in  exchange  for  $35.7  million  in  as- 
sistance to  be  provided  by  the  United  States 
to  compensate  losses  accrta^ed  to  the  Turkish 
farmers  and  to  assist  in  developing  alterna- 
tive crops;  and 

Whereas  the  Turkish  Government's  ban  on 
opium  reduction  in  both  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  heroin  available  on  the  streets  of 
America,  which  has  resulted  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  estimated  number  of  heroin  ad- 
dicts by  more  than  60  percent;  and 

Whereas  the  Turkish  Government  has 
permitted  the  germination  of  poppy  seeds 
which  could  be  ready  for  planting  this  fall; 
and 

Whereas  the  Turkish  Government  Is  pres- 
ently deliberating  oiver  the  poeslbllity  of  lift- 
ing the  ban  on  opium  poppy  production  In 
Turkey;  and 

Whereas  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  au- 
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thoNzed  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  cut  off  aid  to  any  ration  that  he  deter- 
mines had  not  taken  sjdequate  measures  to 
prevent  illegal  drugs  ' 
United  States:  and 

Whereas  the  revocation  of  the  opliim  ban 
in  Turkey  is  counter  ptoductive  to  measures 
precluding  iliegal  heron  from  entering  the 
United  States;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Bcnolved  by  the  Houke  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring),  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congre>«  that  the  President  should — 

ti|  immediately  initiate  negotiations  at 
the  highest  level  of  the  Turkish  Government 
to  prevent  the  resumi^tion  of  opium  pro- 
duction; and  I 

(2)  If  such  negotlati|)ns  prove  unfruitful, 
exercise  the  authority  jirovided  by  the  Con- 
press  under  the  Poreig^  Assistance  Act.  to 
terminate  all  assistance  to  the  Government 
of  Turkey. 
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STANDBY       ENERGY 
AUTHORITIES  ACT 


EMERGENCY 
—AMENDMENTS 


AMFND.VENTS    NOS.    1^76    THROUGH     1280 

Ordered  to  be  pri^ited,  and  to  lie  on 


the  table.  > 

Mr.   BELLMON.   Mk" 
today     introducing 


which  I  plan  to  call  up  next  week  during 


President,  I  am 
five     amendments 


9267.   the  Standby 
Authority  Act. 


consideration  of  S. 
<  Energy  t   Emergency 

That  bill  like  its  predecessors  is  still 
addressed  to  the  wrong  part  of  our  na- 
tional energy  problem.  It  does  nothing 
to  increase  supplies  of  oil  and  gas.  We 
must  do  more  than  si^nply  spread  short- 
ages through  rationinir  and  other  means. 
We  must  act  to  increase  supply,  other- 
wise this  Nation  will  increasingly  be- 
come dependent  upon  insecure  foreign 
sources 'for  our  energir.  These  proposals 
are  modest  and  largely  noncontroversial. 
Three  of  them'  have  previously  been  in- 
troduced separately,  ind  as  part  of  S. 
1162.  T 

These  are:  | 

First.  An  antitrusf;  exemption  for 
energy  research  agreements.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  more  research  on  energy  will 
bring  quick  results  in  terms  of  achieving 
the  capability  for  energy  self-sufficiency. 
I  am  also  convinced  that  research  in  the 
private  sector  will  be  at  least  as  fruitful 
and  productive  as  the  research  pur- 
chased with  Federal  appropriations. 
Therefore.  I  would  like  to  remove  an  in- 
hibition that  presently  prevents  coopera- 
tion among  companies  in  pursuing  this 
research. 

Second.  Authority  for  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  enter  into  agreements  for  the 
purchase  of  low  sulfur  hydrocarbons 
produced  from  coal  or  oil  shale.  Assured 
purchases  of  equipment  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  long  been  the  in- 
centive and  mainstay  for  development 
and  production  of  aircraft  and  other 
needed  products.  This  proposal  would  be 
a  similar  means  of  providing  to  pro- 
ducers the  assurance  that  their  product 
will  find  a  market.  With  such  assurance, 
the  enormous  capital  requirements  and 
other  undertakings  and  commitments 
necessary  to  get  such  plants  built  can  be 
met. 

Third.  A  proposal  to  change  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  to  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Energy.  This  is  surely  an 
ide»  whose  time  has  come.  It  lias  been 
debated  several  times  in  this  Chamber.  It 
seems  to  me  that  without  further  ado  we 
should  take  this  modest  step.  We  will 
shortly  be  considering  the  Energy  Re- 


search and  Development  Act  by  which 
we  will  reallocate  executive  responsi- 
bilities in  this  area  and  break  up  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The  Senate 
should  move  now  to  enlarge  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  present  committee  to  en- 
compass the  total  energy  needs  of  the 
Nation. 

If  we  had  had  a  properly  constituted 
body  which  could  have  considered  all  en- 
ergy related  matters,  we  might  have 
been  able  to  anticipate  and  avoid  some 
of  the  energy  problems  v.e  now  have. 
Let  us  not  delay  any  longer. 

Mr.  President,  two  of  my  proposals 
are  new  to  this  Chamber;  but,  again, 
they  are  sufficiently  in  the  interest  of 
equity  that  I  hope  they  will  meet  with 
acceptance  and  quick  approval. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who  rep- 
resent energy-producing  States  have  long 
despaired  at  the  neglect  and  short- 
sighted attitudes  of  officials  of  energy 
consuming  States.  They  do  not  want  oil 
produced  oft  their  shores;  they  do  not 
want  refineries  built  in  their  States ;  they 
do  not  want  deep-water  ports  for  tank- 
ers. But,  they  want  the  energy.  This 
double  standard  cannot  continue.  Pro- 
ducing States  resent  these  policies,  but 
we  especially  feel  the  imfairness  of  being 
required  to  export  our  raw  materials  to 
other  States  at  prices  that  do  not  reflect 
the  value  of  these  materials.  Once  om* 
natural  resources  are  depleted  at  these 
artificially  low  or  controlled  prices,  pro- 
ducing States  will  be  impKJverished. 

In  no  area  is  this  inequity  worse  than 
in  the  control  of  natural  gas  prices.  I 
am  beginning  to  despair  of  any  chance 
of  decontrolling  these  prices.  In  the 
meantime  much  Oklahoma  gas  is  being 
exported  at  prices  set  by  the  FPC  as  low 
as  15  cents  per  thousand  cubic  foot  when 
it  is  being  sold  intrastate  for  75  cents 
per  thou:,and  cubic  foot  and  up.  On  a 
Btu  basis,  compared  to  $8  a  barrel  oil, 
its  value  is  about  $1.50  per  thousand 
cubic  foot. 

At  least  two  groups  are  seriously  dis- 
advantaged by  this  situation:  First, 
States  and  local  governments  whose 
taxes  are  based  on  this  artificially  low 
price  rather  than  the  true  value;  and 
second,  the  owners  and  producers  of  this 
gas. 

It  has  been  estimated*  that  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  loses  about  $5  million  each 
year  in  revenue  because  of  this  situation. 

From  the  standpoint  of  simple  justice, 
if  a  majority  of  the  representatives  in 
Congress  wish  to  continue  this  control 
and  these  artificially  low  prices  for  the 
benefit  of  the  consimiers  in  their  States, 
then  the  least  they  can  do  is  to  reimburse 
the  people  of  Oklahoma  and  similarly 
situated  States  for  their  loss  of  income. 
It  is  bad  enough  to  be  compelled  to  export 
the  raw  material  at  such  low  prices;  we 
should  not  have  to  provide  a  tax  subsidy 
to  other  States,  too. 

The  second  amendment  is  based  upon 
simple  justice  and  equity.  If  the  owners  of 
natural  gas  are  being  required  to  sell 
their  property  at  artificially  low  prices  for 
the  benefit  of  consumers,  they  deserve  to 
be  reimbursed  for  their  loss.  Either  we 
should  decontrol  the  price  on  natural  gas, 
or  taxpayers-at-large  should  share  this 
burden,  not  the  owners  of  the  natural 
gas.  Consumers  In  producing  States  are 


paying  what  gas  is  worth.  Why  should 
consimiers  in  other  States  not  pay  the 
true  value  of  their  premium  fuel. 

In  my  State  of  Oklahoma  there  are 
thousands  of  small  farmers  and  land- 
owners who  get  the  royalty  owner's  cus- 
tomary one-eighth  of  the  income  from 
gas  sold.  One-eighth  of  15  cents  is  cer- 
tainly different  than  one-eighth  of  75 
cents. 

On  a  recent  trip  to  the  southwestern 
part  of  my  State,  I  receive  many  com- 
plaints about  this  situation.  In  one  case, 
the  royalty  income  check  from- the  oil 
company  and  the  social  security  check 
from  the  Government  was  the  principal 
source  of  income  for  one  of  my 
constituents. 

So.  I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that 
when  they  embark  on  punitive  measures 
to  "fleece  the  rich  and  the  fat  compa- 
nies," they  unwittingly  pimish  any  num- 
ber of  retired  people,  farmers,  laborers, 
and  small  businessmen.  It  is  time  we 
started  to  reverse  this  trend — from  the 
standpoint  of  justice — as  well  as  from  the 
standpoint  of  increasing  our  supplies  of 
domestic  energy  through  greater  incen- 
tives to  producers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  these  five  amend- 
ments be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objeciton.  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1276 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  title: 

TITLE  III— EXEMPTION  FROM  ANTITRUST 
LAWS  FOR  ENERGY  RESEARCH  AGREE- 
MENTS %^ 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  antitrust  laws,  as  defined 
In  section  1  of  the  Act  of  October  15,  1914 
(15  U.S.C.  12)  and  In  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41  et  seq.)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  joint  agreement  by  or  among 
persons  engaged  In  the  production  or  devel- 
opment of  energy  resources,  including  but 
not  limited  to  secondary  and  tertiary  recov- 
ery of  crude  oil  and  gas  and  extraction  of 
stilfur  from  coal,  natural  gas,  and  crude  oil, 
if  such  agreement  is  solely  for  the!  purpose  of 
carrying  our  research  to  Improve  such  pro- 
duction or  development. 

(b)  As  used  In  this  section  "i>erson"  means 
any  individual,  partnership,  corporation,  or 
unincorporated  association  or  any  combina- 
tion or  association  thereof. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect  any 
cause  of  action  existing  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section. 

Sec.  302.  The  amendment  made  by  this 
title  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


Amendment   No.    1277 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following 
new  title: 

TITLE   III— NATIONAL   DEFENSE  ENERGY 
RESOURCE    DEVELOPMENT  -AND    PRO- 
DUCTION INCENTIVE  PROGRAM 
Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  en- 
ter Into  contracts  or  agreements  that  will 
guarantee    for    a    flfteen-year    period    after 
enactment  of  this  Act  the  purchase  of  low 
sulfur  hydrocarbon   liqiUds,  produced  from 
coal  or  oil  shale  up  to  the  level  of  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  annual  oil  and  oil  products 
requirements  plus  normal  reserves  at  a  price 
adequate  to  Insure  the  producer  a  reasonable 
return  on  Investment. 

Sec.  302.  The  amendment  made  by  this 
title  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


Amendment  No.  1278 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  following 

new  title: 

TITLE   III— CHANGE   OF   JOINT   COMMIT- 
TEE  ON   ATOMIC   ENERGY  INTO  JOINT 
COMMITTER, ON    ENERGY 
Sec.  301.  Change  of  Name  and  Functions. — 

Chapter  17  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954 

(42     use.     2251-2257),     as     amended,     is 

amended — 

(1 )  by  Etriking  out  "Atomic"  in  the  chapter 
heading; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Atomic"  In  section 
201;  and 

(3)  by  striikng  out  section  202  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  Sec.  302. 
Authority  and  Duty. — 

(a)  The  Joint  Committee  shall  make  con- 
tinuing studies  of  problems  relating  to  the 
development,  use,  and  supply  of  energy  for 
the  purpose  of  making  such  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  with  respect  thereto 
as  it  deems  advisable  In  the  Interests  of  the 
national  security,  the  public  health  and  wel- 
fare, and  the  Nation's  economic  stability.  In 
making  such  studies  the  Joint  Conunlttee 
shall  hold  periodic  public  hearings.  The  Com- 
mission and  other  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
n'.ent  exercising  responsibilities  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  development,  use.  and  sup- 
ply of  all  forms  of  energy,  shall  keep  the 
Joint  Committee  fully  and  currently  In- 
formed wiih  respect  to  their  activities  In 
such  matters. 

(b)  All  bills,  resolutions,  and  other  mat- 
ters in  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representa- 
tives relating  primarily  to  the  Commission 
or  to  the  development,  use.  or  cohtrol  of 
energy  'shall  be  referred  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee. 

(c)  The  members  of  the  Jolqt  Committee 
who  are  Members  of  the  Senate  shall  from 
time  to  time  report  to  the  Senate,  and  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  who  are 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  from  time  to  time  report  to  the  House 
( 1 )  their  Aiidings  and  recommendations  with 
respect  to  problems  relating  to  the  develop- 
ment, use  and  supply  of  energy,  and  (2)  their 
recommendations,  by  bill  or  otherwise,  with 
respect  to  matters  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
their  respective  Houses  which  are  referred  to 
the  Joint  Committee  under  subsection  (b) 
or  which  otherwise  relate  to  energy  and  are 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Joint  Commit-  • 
tee. 

Sec.  303.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  take  effect  on  the  dat«  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


Amendment  No.  1279 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  following 
new  title: 

TITLE  in— PAYMENTS  TO  STATES  AND 
LOCALITIES  IN  LIEU  OP  TAXES  ON  THE 
TRUE  VALUE  OF  NATURAL  GAS 

Sec.  301.  At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  cause  to  be 
calculated  the  loss  in  revenue  to  states  and 
local  Jiu-isdlctlons  from  taxes  on  natural  gas 
because  of  the  area  or  other  rates  set  by  thi 
Federal  Power  Commission.  In  making  this^ 
calculation  the  true  value  of  the  natural  gas 
shall  be  the  average  value  of  natural  gas 
sold  in  the  intra-state  market  for  each  state 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  then  pay  out  of 
funds  available  to  him  and  without  further 
appropriation  such  amounts  to  each  state 
and  local  Jurisdiction. 

Sec.  302.  The  amendment  made  by  this 
title  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Amendment  Ijo.  1280 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following 
new  title; 
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TITLE    in— PAYMENTS    TO    PRODUCERS 
AND    ROYALTY    OWNERS    IN    LIEU    OP 
INCOME  FROM  THE  SALE  OP  NATURAL 
GAS  AT  INTERSTATE  RATES 
Sec.  301.  Owners  of  title  to  natural  gas  aoM 
In  lnter«tat«  oonunerce  at  area  rates  set  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  which  are  be- 
low  prides   received   from    natural   gas   sold 
intra-state  shall  be  re-lmbursed  for  their  loss 
of   ln:;ome.   The   Secretary  of  the   Treasury 
shall  by  rule  and  regulation  provide  proper 
forms  and  procedures  for  royalty  owners  and 
producers    to   make   application   for   re-lm- 
bursement  and  upon  proper  application  shall 
cause  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  from 
funds  not  otherwise  appropriated  and  with- 
out further  appropriation  the  amounts  due. 
The  loss  of  income  shall  be  calculated  yearly 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  based  on  the 
average  price  each  fiscal  year  for  natural  gas 
sold  in  Intra-state  commerce  for  each  state, 
^c.   303.   The  amendment  made  by  this 
title  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

AMEITDMZNT  NO.  1 28 1 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
inequity  presently  exists  in  connection 
with  this  Nation's  effort  to  meet  our 
energy  needs.  By  passage  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973, 
Congress  has  endeavored  to  equitably 
distribute  the  limited  supplies  of  petro- 
leum products  among  consumers  in  every 
State  in  the  Union.  However,  at  the  same 
time,  several  States  presently  are  enforc- 
ing prohibition  against  the  development 
of  potential  petroleum  resources  within 
areas  under  their  jurisdiction  and  also 
the  construction  of  petroleum  processing 
facilities. 

This  Nation  can  ill  afford  such  a  double 
standard.  It  makes  no  sense  to  say  to  the 
citizens  of  one  State  that  the  petroleum 
resources  of  that  State  shall  be  developed 
and  processed  and  transferred  into  an- 
other State  which  will  not  allow  similar 
development  and  processing. 

I  am  today  introducing  an  amendment 
to  S.  3267,  which  I  plan  to  call  up  next 
week,  and  which  is  intended  to  end  this 
Inequity  and  in  this  way  hasten  the  day 
when  the  energy  needs  of  citizens  of 
every  section  of  this  country  can  be 
adequately  met. 

Mr.  President;  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  this  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD,  as  follows: 

AlCKITDMENT    NO.    1281 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  following 
new  title : 

TITLE  ni— EQUITABLE  OIL  AND  RE- 
FINERY PRODUCT  ALLOCATION 

Sec.  301.  Amendment  of  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973.  Section  4  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following : 

Ih)  In  the  administration  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure 
that,  In  carrying  out  any  program  allocating 
refined  petroleum  j  roducts  under  this  Act, 
any  adjustments  made  with  respect  thereto 
liSvolving  the  diverting  from  one  State  or 
another  State  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
shortages  of  refined  petroleimi  products 
therein,  shall  not  have  the  effect  of  diverting 
refined  petroleum  products  from  a  State 
which  allows  the  development  or  processing 
of  crude  oil  resources  within  areas  under.  Its 
Jurisdiction  and  control  to  a  State  which. 
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by  Its  laws  or  policies,  or  both,  prohibits, 
substantially  limits,  or  restricts  the  develop- 
ment or  processing  of  crude  oil  resources 
within  areas  under  Its  Jurisdiction  or  control. 
Sac.  302.  The  Amendment  made  by  this 
title  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  on  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

AMSNOM£NTS  .NOS.    1283    THBOUGU    1287 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TOWER  submitted  five  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed-by  him 
toS.  3267,  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    129« 

'Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
S.  3267.  supra. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION AUTHORIZATION  BILL 
1 975— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1282 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.) 

DEFENSE    DEPARTMENT    BUDGET 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
today  art  amendment  to  the  fiscal  year 
1975  Defense  Department  authorization 
bill.  This  amendment  is  divided  into  two 
sections.  The  first  section  declares  the 
will  of  Congress  that  the  "D^ieasB  De- 
partment may  not  during  an/flscal  year 
adjust  its  budget  or  budg^fslo  help  stim- 
ulate or  effect  a  changein  the  domestic 
economy.  And  it  expressly  prohibits  the 
use  of  fimds  in  this  manner.  Second, 
this  amendment  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  submit  a  wTitten  report  to 
the  Congress  within  30  days  of  enact- 
ment of  the  fiscal  year  1975  Department 
of  Defense  budget  authorization  appro- 
priation specifying  and  delineating 
amounts,  if  any,  included  for  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  stimulating  or  effecting 
a  change  in  the  domestic  economy. 

I  believe  that  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  fairly  evident  particuarly 
in  light  of  the  press  coverage  of  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Schlesinger's  statements 
to  the  House  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  in  February  of  1974.  The 
gist  of  Mr.  Schlesinger's  comments  to 
questioning  was  to  admit,  "there  is  an 
element  of  economic  stimulus  in  this 
budget — ."  and  that  this  was  "sound 
economic  policy."  On  this  date.  Defense 
Secretary  James  Schlesinger  acknowl- 
edged that  as  much  as  $1.5  billion  in  the 
fiscal  year  1975  defense  budget  is  to 
stimulate  our  sagging  economy,  out  of  a 
total  obligational  authority  of  $92.6  bil- 
lion. My  amendment"  would  require  a 
strict  accounting  of  such  economic  de- 
vices as  well  as  prohibiting  them. 

This  $1.5  billion— which  in  reality 
might  be  even  higher— has  been  equally, 
represented  as  a  "cushion,"  economic 
tool,"  and  a  "pump-priming"  device 
meant  to  stimulate  and  increase  defense 
spending  to  prevent  recession.  I  believe 
that  there  is  no  justification  for  using 
defense  spending,  rather  than  increases 
in  the  civilian  sector  of  the  budget,  to 
stimulate  the  economy.  Statistics  illu- 
strate that  rising  defense  costs  contribute 
to  higher  prices  and  tliat  as  the  major 
component  of  the  Federal  bu'dget,  de- 
fense costs  are  in  large  part  responsible 


foi»our  considerable  budget  deficits.  By 
stimulating  the  economy  to  the  tune 
of  $1.5  billion,  we  are  assured  of  even 
higher  inflation. 

Now  I  would  like  to  share  some  of  the 
findings  with  you  from  a  research  study 
prepared  by  the  Center  for  Defense  In- 
formation. This  paper  shows  the  dele- 
terious effect  of  Increased  military 
spending  on  inflation.  The  defense  budg- 
et is  the  wrong  vehicle  to  use  to  spur 
economy. 
The  evidence  is  quite  simple.  The  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  states 
that  56  percent  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment budget  goes  for  personnel  costs. 
Thus,  the  impact  of  defense  spending  in 
1974  is  primarily  a  function  of  its  out- 
lays for  personnel  rather  than  procure- 
ment, because  personnel  has  the  ten- 
dency to  increase  aggregate  demand  for 
goods,  yet  produce  nothing  in  return, 
thus  spurring  even  more  marked  spiral- 
ing  of  inflation. 

By  analyzing  outlays  for  R.D.T.  .«i  E., 
procurement,  and  personnel,  the  Center 
demonstrates  how  nonproductive  mili- 
tary spending  can  induce  increased  con- 
ditions of  excess  demand  and  the  infla- 
tion it  characterizes.  The  demand  gen- 
erated by  the  military  spending,  might 
cause  producers  in  the  market  sector  to 
expand  their  operations  to  meet  the  in- 
creased aggregate  demand.  Although 
new  jobs  would  be  created.  It  is  unlikely 
that  these  efforts  would  effectively  offset 
the  large  excess  aggregate  demand 
caused  by  military  spending- 

What  this  adds  up  to  is  that  many  of 
the  people  who  are  paid  by  the  Defense 
Department  produce  no  goods  for  the 
market  sector  of  the  economy.  Yet,  they 
purchase  these  Items,  adding  to  the  ag- 
gregate demand,  thereby  worsening 
inflation. 

Another  relevant  finding  shows:  "In- 
vestment in  R.D.T.  &  E.,  military  pro- 
curement, and  personnel  Involves  sig- 
nificant opportunity  costs.  If  the  United 
States  spends  more  than  necessary  on 
these  functions,  the  country  not  only 
wastes  the  allocated  funds,  but  it  also 
loses  opportunities  to  invest  this  money 
tliat  would  increase  market  sector  out- 
put, thereby  helping  to  reduce  excess 
demand." 

This  shows  that  defense  industries  are 
relatively  capital  Intensive  rather  than 
labor  intensive.  A  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics report  has  shown  that  $1  billion 
spent  on  defense  generates  only  75,817 
jobs  while  the  same  amount  sper.*;  at  the 
State  and  local  levels  for  health  care 
would  create  80,041  jobs  or  104,019  edu- 
cation jobs. 

On  March  25,  1974,  a  report  of  tlic 
Joint  Economic  Committee  recommend- 
ed that  the  defense  budget  not  be  viewed 
as  a  public  employment  program.  They 
further  said  that  the  best  road  toward 
economic  recovery  is  to  face  the  prob- 
lem directly  and  to  spend  money  where 
the  greatest  niunber  of  jobs  and  goods 
will  be  created.  I  agree  with  the  finding 
that  defense  spending  curbs  recession 
less  effectively  than  some  other  kinds  of 
budgetary  outlays. 

This   amendment   represents    a   first 

step  In  our  efforts  to  curb  Inflation  and 

set  our  economy  on  the  road  to  a  healthy 

recovery. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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sent  that  the  text  of  the  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
KECoiiD,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.   1282 

Sec.  702.  (a)  The  Congress  declare 
Is  not  a  proper  function  of  the  Det 
of  Defense,  in  determining  the  aiV 
the  budget  for  that  department  for 
cal  year,  to  make  allowances  for  amount 
needed  to  help  stimulate  or  otherwise  effect 
s.  change  in  the  domestic  economy.  No  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  by  this  or  any  other 
Act  may  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  or  otherwi.se  affecting  a  change 
ill  the  domestic  economy  unless  the  expendi- 
ture of  such  funds  for  such  purpose  is  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  law  enacted  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  SecreUry  (^S^fense  shall  submit 
a  written  report  to  the  Coflfcress  within  thirty 
days  after  the  date  of  enacVjent  of  this  Act 
indicating  the  specific  amoiVts,  if  any,  re- 
quested or  Included  In  the  Viidget  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  tne  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  which  weS  requested 
or  Included  for  the  primary  purpose  of  stim- 
ulating or  otherwise  effecting  a  change  In 
the  domestic  economv. 
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REGULATION  OF  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE  TRADING 
OF  FUTURES  CONTRACTS — 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1288 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.) 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  about  1  year 
ago,  the  able  Senator  from  Iowa,  Mr. 
Dick  Clark,  asked  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  to  study  and  report  on  changes 
needed  to  be  made  in  the  trading  of  com- 
modity futures  contracts.  On  Monday,  an 
interim  report  was  made  public.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  report  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Report  to  the  Congress  ;  Interim  Report  on 

THE  CoMMODrry  Exchange  Authority  and 

ON  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Comptroller  General  of  the 

United  States, 
Washington.  D.C. 
To    the    President   of   the    Senate    and    the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

This  is  our  Interim  report  on  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Authority,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  on  commodity  futures  trad- 
ing. 

We  made  our  review  pursuant  to  the  Budg- 
et and  Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C.  53), 
and  the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950 
(31  U.S.C.  67). 

We  are  continuing  our  review  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Author- 
ity and  plan  to  Issue  a  final  report  when  our 
work  Is  completed. 

Copies  of  this  report  are  being  sent  to  the 
Director,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller     General     of     the     United 
States. 

Digest:      Comptroller      Generals     Report 
TO  the  Congress 

WHY  THE  REVIEW  WAS  MADE 

In  1973,  agricultural  commodity  prices  In- 
creased to  record  highs  causing  prices  paid 
for  food  by  American  consumers  to  rise  dras- 
tically. 


Because  of  the  key  role  commodity  futures 
markets  play  In  establishing  commodity 
prices,  the  Congress  has  become  concerned  as 
to  how  effective  Agriculture's  Commodity 
Exchange  Authority  (CEA)  has  been  in  su- 
pervising commodity  exchanges  and  traders. 

There  also  is  concern  as  to  whether  addi- 
tional statutory  atitborlty  Is  needed  to 
strengthen  this  supervision. 

Trading  In  commodity  futures  Is  the  buy- 
ing and  selling  of  contracts  at  fixed  prices 
for  delivery  of  commodities  at  some  future 
time. 

GAO  has  undertaken  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  CEA  operations.  This  is  an  interim 
report  containing  GAO's  preliminary  observa- 
tions bailed  on  a  survey  of  CEA  and  recent 
legislative  developments. 

riNDiKcs  and  conclusions 
Legislatirc  matters 

Several  major  bills  affecting  futures  trad- 
ing were  introduced  in  1973  in  the  Congress. 
These  addressed  questions  as  to    . 

Where  regulation  of  trading  In  futures  be- 
longs in  the  Federal  bureai'.cracy,  and 

The  need  to  expand  the  Government's  au- 
thority in  order  to  regulate  this  trading  ef- 
fectively. 

WhcTc    docs   regulation    of   futures    trading 
belong? 

This  question  arose  because  of  concern  in 
Congress  regarding  the  ability  of  CEA  to  ef- 
fectively regulate  futures  trading,  which  has 
had  an  unprecedented  growth,  and  the  need 
to  instill  fuller  public  confidence  in  this 
trading. 

The  Congress  considered  four  alternatives: 

Leave  the  authority  in  the  Department  as 
presently  constituted: 

Leave  the  authority  in  the  Department 
but  with  independence  from  it  In  budget- 
ing and  staffing: 

Create  a  new,  independent  agency:  and 

Make  the  authority  a  part  of  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission. 

Creating  an  independent  agency,  separate 
from  the  Department,  Is  the  more  appro- 
priate alternative  because: 

It  would  remove  any  appearance  of  a  con- 
flict of  Interest: 

Futures  markets,  vital  to  the  country's 
economic  well-being,  should  be  regulated  by 
a  strong,  independent  agency:   and. 

Federal  regulation  could  be  extended  to 
all  tjTjes  of  futures  trading  encompassing 
commodities  such  as  metals  (copper  and 
silver)  and  foreign  currencies  In  which  the 
Department  has  little  or  no  expertise. 

A  potential  conflict  of  Interest  exists  if 
the  authority  remains  In  the  Department  be- 
cause the  Secretary  Is  charged  by  law  to  In- 
fluence and  maintain  the  prices  of  many  of 
the  conunodlties  traded  In  the  futures 
markets. 

Should  CEA  regulate  trading  in  all  futures 
contracts? 

Trading  In  unregulated  commodities  has 
Increased  rapidly.  In  fiscal  year  1973,  about 
5.8  million  contracts  (valued  at  $131  billion) 
were  traded,  almost  double  the  number  In 
the  previous  year.  This  growth  has  Increased 
the  need  for  better  protection  of  unregulated 
commodity  customers. 

All  futures  trading  should  be  regulated 
becavise  Individuals  and  firms  who  deal  in 
unregulated  commodity  contracts  deserve 
the  same  protection  provided  traders  In  reg- 
ulated commodities.  This  Includes: 

Segregation  of  customers'  funds,  to  guard 
against  losses  In  the  event  of  financial  fail- 
ures of  brokerage  firms: 

Agency  ability  to  Investigate  customer 
complaints  of  trading  practices  or  unusual 
price  fluctuations:  and 

^Suspending  or  prohibiting  Individuals 
from  trading  who  commit  serious  violations 
of  the  act. 

Consistency  in  exchange  operations  and 
handling  of  customer  accounts  would  also 
be  provided. 


Should  trading  t>y  floor  brokers  for  their  own 
account  be  prohibited? 

A  floor  broker  is  In  the  unique  position  of  j 
being  able  to  trade  for  his  own  gain  or  loss 
on  one  trade  and  for  a  customer's  gain  or 
loss  on  the  next.  He  may  at  times  have  r> 
direct  conflict  of  Interest  becavise  he  Is  in  p. 
position  to  take  advantage  of  the  most 
profltable  transactions  for  himself. 

To  avoid  this,  CEA  should  be  authorized  to 
restrict  or  prohibit  trading  of  floor  broken 
and  Futures  Commission  Merchants  (broV:- 
erage  firms)  for  their  own  account  while 
trading  for  the  accounts  of  customers. 

CEA  also  should  be  able  to  set  differem 
trading  standards  for  different  contract  mar- 
kets to  avoid  unwarranted  restrictions  on 
trading  volume  which  could  result  in  exces- 
sive price  fluctuations. 

Should  CEA  have  authority  to  obtain  injunc- 
tions or  administer  fines? 

CEA  can  punish  violators  of  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act  by  Issuing  cease-and 
desist  orders  or  suspending  their  trading 
privileges.  But  these  actions  generally  are 
either  too  severe  for  the  violations  or  too 
meaningless  to  act  as  a  deterrent. 

CEA  should  have  authority  to  seek  injunc- 
tions and  to  apply  civil  money  penalities  in 
order  to  effectively  deal  with,  and  deter,  vio- 
lations of  the  act. 

Should  the  CEA  hare  authority  to  cstablinh 
margin  requirements  for  futures  trading?   , 

This  question  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion  stemming  primarily  from  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  purpose,  of  com- 
modity margin,  and  the  concern  \hat  the 
amount  of  the  margin  affects  speculation 
and  prices. 

Commodity  margin  is  the  amount  oi 
money  which  the  buyer  or  seller  of  a  futures 
contract  deposits  with  its  Futures  Commis- 
sioJi  Merchant  to  guarantee  performance 
on  the  contract. 

Commodity  exchanges  should  continue 
establishing  commodity  margin  require- 
ments on  a  day-to-day  basis  because  CEA  is 
not  in  a  position  to  react  as  quickly  as 
the  exchanges. 

CEA.  however,  should  be  given  authority  to 
establish  margin  requirements  In  emergency 
situations  to  facUltate  orderly  trading.  CE.A 
should  study,  in  conjunction  with  the  com- 
modity industry,  the  feasibility  of  develop- 
ing a  margin  formula  or  margin  table  as  a 
guide  for  traders.  This  would  provide  CEA 
criteria  by  which  to  measure  market  oper- 
ations. 

Should    CEA    have    authority    to    designate' 
delivery  points? 

CEA  officials  have  testified  that  inadequate 
delivery  points — wbere  commodities  may  be 
delivered  In  settlement  of  a  futures  contract 
— were  a  major  problem  and  could  cause  er- 
ratic price  fluctuations. 

CEA  should  be  authorized  to  require  the 
exchanges   to   designate   additional   delivery 
points  if  necessary,  or  to  designate  the  points, 
if  exchanges  do  not  do  so. 

The  exchanges,  however,  should  continue 
to  be  primarily  responsible  for  establishing 
delivery  points  because  of  their  greater  ex- 
pertise. 

Should  registration  and  fitness  checks  be 
expended?  . 

Only  floor  brokers  and  certain  employees 
of  Futures  Commission  Merchants  sucli  as 
officers  or  partners  are  required  to  register 
with  CEA.  They  are  given  fitness  checks  to 
insure  that  only  reputable  people  handle  cus- 
tomer orders. 

Indlvlduals-primarily  Involved  In  soliciting, 
accepting,  or  handling  customers'  orders, 
however,  do  not  have  to  register.  Conse- 
quently, CEA  has  no  assurance  that  commod- 
ity customers  are  dealing  with  reputable 
brokerage  representatives. 

The  Commodity  Exchange  Act  should  be 
amended  to  require  registration  of  all  people 
who  handle  commodity  customer  accouiit£ 
and  or  funds.  (See  p.  28.) 
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Administrative  Ttuitters 


CEA's  task  had  become  more  difficult  be- 
cause the  size  of  Its  staff  had  remained  at 
about  165  while  the  volume  and  value  of  con- 
tracts traded  bad  Increased  about  73  percent 
and  189  percent  respectively  from  FT  1970 
through  FY  1973. 

The  Department  did  not  request  additional 
str.ffiUig  until  FY  1974  when  prompted  to  do 
no  by  Congress.  Lack  of  adequate  staff  has 
been  a  basic  management  problem. 

Commodity  exchange  rule  enforcement 

CEA  needs  to  be  more  aggressive  in  requir- 
litg  exchanges  to  enforce 

Rules  concerning  contract  terms  and  trad- 
ing: and. 

Minimum  financial  requirement  rules  as 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Five  years  after  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Act    was    amended   requiring   exchange   self 
regulation  the  exchanges  did  not  have  en- 
forcement programs  «oc^ptablp^-tS"CEA. 
CEA   investigations 

In  1965,  GAO  pointed  out  that  CEA's  trade 
practice  investigations  were  inadequate  to 
disclose  or  discourage  abusive  trade  prac- 
tices on  the  exchange  floors. 

In  1971,  the  Department's  Office  of  Audit 
reported  essentially  the  same  deficiencies. 
Tliese  deficiencies  continue. 

Market  surveillance 

CEA  has  not  regularly  reviewed  the  ade- 
quacy of  speculative  trading  and  position 
limits,  the  primary  purpose  of  which  Is  to 
curb  trading  of  individuals  whose  trades 
or  positions  might  cause  sudden,  unreason-, 
able,  or  unwarranted  price  fluctuations.  « 
Registration  and  audit  activitiei 

CEA's  regional  professional  staff  spends 
about  25  percent  of  Its  time  performing  rou- 
tine audits  of  Futures  Commission  Mer- 
chants to  Insure  that  customer  funds  are 
properly  segregated  from  FCMs'  funds  and 
that  FCMs  meet  minimum  financial  re- 
quirements. This  audit  function  Is  vital  to 
Insure  that  customers'  funds  are  adequately 
protected. 

If  CEA  placed  the  primary  responsibility 
for  audits  with  the  exchanges,  CEA  could 
function  more  meaningfully  as  an  overseer 
and  coxild  also  be  more  effective  In  other 
ways. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  ■ 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  direct 
the  AdnUnlstrator,  CEA,  to 

Give  exchanges  a  time  limit  for  imple- 
menting CEA's  regulation  on  self-enforce- 
ment of  trading  rulesT  list  penalties  If  dead- 
lines are  not  met,  and  aggressively  monitor 
the  exchanges'  enforcement  programs. 

Establish  standards  for  exchanges  enforce- 
ment of  financial  requirements  and  state 
penalties  to  be  Imposed  for  failure  to  meet 
the  standards  within  a  specified  period. 

Investigate  trade  practices  to  seek  out 
abusive  practices  on  a  planned  high  priority 
basis. 

Regularly  review  adequacy  of  or  needs  for 
speculative  trading  and  position  limits  on 
regulated  commodities. 

Consolidate  guidance  documents  on  price 
manipulation  Investigations  and  make  them 
available  to  its  regional  offices. 

Consider  giving  exchanges  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  audits  of  Futures  Commis- 
sion Merchants. 

Aeaatcr  toMMZirrs 

The  Administrator,  CEA,  orally  agreed  In 
general  with  these  recommendations  and 
said  additional  staff  had  been  requested  to 
help  alleviate  the  problems.  He  pointed  out, 
however,  that  conducting  trade  practice  In- 
▼estlgatlons  as  recommended  by  OAO  wtjuld 
require  considerable  effort.  Even  with  In- 
creased staffing,  higher  priority  work  might 
preclude  such  investigations. 

The  CEA  Administrator  disagreed  with 
GAO's  recommendation  to  consUler  glTtng 
exchanges  primary  re8ponslb0lty''for  audita 


of  Futures  Commission  Merchants  with  CBA 
exercising  a  strong  oversight  role. 

GAO  plans  to  comment  further  on  these 
matters  In  its  flna;  report. 

MATTEKS    FOB  JB^lfSnjEKATTOK    BT    THE 
f   CONCKESS 

On  April  11  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate  Hit.  13113. 
This  provides  for  a  commodity  futures  trad- 
ing commission  In  the  Department  wlUi  In- 
dependence in  staffing  and  fimdlng. 

To  remove  any  appearance  of  conflict  of 
Interest  and  to  instill  full  public  confidence, 
the  Congress  should  establish  an  Independ-. 
ent  agency,  separate  from  the  Department, 
to  regulate  all  futures  trading. 

Also,  if  the  Government  is  to  regulate 
futures  trading  effectively.  Congress  should 
amend  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  to  pro- 
vide authority  for: 

Regulating  all  futures  trading. 

Restricting  trading  of  floor  brokers  and 
Futures  Commission  Merchants  for  their  own 
account  while  trading  for  accounts  of 
customers. 

Seekmg  mjunctions  and  imposing  civil 
money  penalties. 

Establishing  margin  requirements  In 
emergency  situations  only. 

Requiring  exchanges  to  designate  addi- 
tional delivery  points  or  designating  such 
points  If  the  ej^^anges  do  not. 

Extending  registration  requirements  to  all 
people  handling  customer  accounts  and/or 
funds. 

H.R.  13113  would  generally  provide  the 
above  regulatory-  authority,  except  for  the 
authority  to  establish  margin  requirements 
In  emergency  situations. 

CRAPTEK  1  :  INTBODHCTION 

The  Commodity  Exchange  Act  (CE  act) .  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1),  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  regulate  trading  in 
contracts  for  future  delivery  of  certain  speci- 
fied agricultural  commodities  on  boards  of 
trade  (commodity  exchanges)  designated  as 
contract  markets.  (A  lUt  of  the  commodities 
regulated  under  the  act  Is  shown  in  app.  I.) 

In  1973,  agricultural  commodity  cash  and 
futures  prices  Increased  to  record  highs.  This. 
In  turn,  caused  the  prices  paid  by  the  con- 
sumers for  food  to  increase  drastically.  These 
Increases  were  precipitated  by  an  unusual 
number  of  diverse  occurrences,  such  as  un- 
anticipated foreign  purchases  of  U.S.  com- 
modities, adverse  weather  conditions  which 
affected  crop  production  worldwide,  and  two 
successive  devaluations  of  the  VS.  dollar. 

Because  of  the  large  Increases  In  com- 
modity prices  and  the  role  played  by  the 
commodity  futures  markets  In  establishing 
such  prices,  there  has  l>een  an  Increasing 
awareness  and  use  of  these  markets  by  busi- 
nessmen and  the  general  public.  As  a  result, 
the  number  and  value  of  transactions  on  the 
nation's  commodity  exchanges  have  increased 
substantially  from  year  to  year.  Trading  ac- 
tivity In  regulated  and  unregulated  com- 
modities In  1972 — 15.5  million  contracts 
(valued  at  $189  billion) — was  more  than 
three  times  the  level  10  years  earlier.  Fiscal 
year  1973  trading  activity  totaled  23.6  million 
contracts  (valued  at  almost  (400  billion) — 
more  than  50  percent  higher  than  the  ac- 
tivity In  the  previous  year. 

The  Congress  has  expressed  concern  over 
the  Increase  In  futures  prices  and  In  futures 
trading  In  general.  Several  major  bills  affect- 
ing futures  trading  have  been  Introduced  In 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House,  but,  as  of 
April  1974.  none  bad  been  enacted  Into  law. 
Hearings  involving  futures  trading  were  held 
m  1973  and  1974  by  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  OperatlcHiB;  the  Sub- 
committee on  Special  Small  Business  Prob- 
lems of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business:  and  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Several  Members  of  Congress  have 
expressed  concern  over  such  matters  as  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  effectiveness  In 


supervlBlng  commodity  exchanges  and  trad- 
ers, whether  the  Department  needs  addi- 
tional statutory  authority,  and  Ihe  effect  cf 
commodity  exchanges  and  tradliig  on  fcod 
prices. 

This  Interim  report  contains  preliminary 
observations  based  on  our  survey  of  opera- 
tions of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Authority 
(CEA)  and  on  recent  legislative  develop- 
ments affecting  CEA.  We  are  continuing  to 
examine  CEA  operations  and  will  Issue  a 
final  report  when  our  review  is  finished.  We 
previously  isued  a  report  on  CEA  entitled 
'Need  to  Strengthen  Regulatory  Practices 
and  Study  CerUin  Trading  Activities  Relat- 
ing to  Conrunodity  Futures  Markets"  (B- 
146770.  July  16.  1965) . 

In  evaluating  CEA's  current  policies,  pro- 
cedures, and  practices  In  carrying  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  law.  we  are  doing 
work  at  the  CEA  headquarters  office  In  Wash- 
ington, DC.  and  Its  regional  offices  in  New 
York  City,  Chicago,  and  Kansas  City.  Also. 
we  are  interviewing  officials  of,  and  obtain- 
ing information  from,  the  following  com- 
modity exchanges:  Chicago  Board  of  Trade: 
Chicago  MercantUe  Exchange;  New  York 
Mercantile  Exchange:  New  York  Cotton  Ex- 
change and  Associates:  and  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  Inc.  To  help 
us  in  our  study  we  hired  three  consultants 
with  expertise  in  the  operations  of  the  fu- 
tures market. 

RESPONSIBlLrriES    UNDER  THE    COMMODrTY 
EXCHANGE    ACT 

The  major  responsibilities  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  In  regulating  and  supervising 
the  commodity  exchanges  and  futures  trad- 
ing are  to: 

Prevent  commodity  manipulation  and  mar- 
ket corners  in  both  cash  and  futures  markets. 

Curb  excessive  speculation  by  large  trad- 
ers, which  results  in  tmwarranted  changes  in 
price. 

Prevent  dissemination  of  false  and  mis- 
leading crop  and  market  information  affect- 
ing commodity  prices. 

Protect  users  of  the  commodity  futures 
markets  against  cheating,  fraud,  and  other 
abusive  practices. 

Insure  the  benefits  of  membership  privi- 
leges on  contract  markets  to  cooperative  as- 
sociations of  producers. 

Provide  minimum  financial  standards  for 
brokerage  firms  and  safeguard  margin  mon- 
eys and  equities  of  other  traders  to  prevent 
misuse  of  such  funds  by  futures  commis- 
sion merchants. 

Designate  contract  markets  and  register 
brokerage  firms  and  floor  brokers. 

Provide  Information  to  the  public  regard- 
ing trading  operations  and  contract  markets. 

Insure  enforcement  of  contract  markets' 
rules  on  contract  terms  and  other  trading 
requirements  and  on  minimum  tlnancial 
standards  and  related  reporting  require- 
ments approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  established 
CEA  to  administer  the  CE  act,  and  gave  CEA 
all  his  authc«1ty  under  the  act,  except  for 
his  authority  to  (1)  approve  commodity  ex- 
changes to  trade  in  futures  contracts  for 
regulated  commodities.  (2)  promulgate  regu- 
lations, and  (3)  conduct  disciplinary  pro- 
ceedings for  apparent  violations  of  the  CE 
act  or  regulations.  The  Secretary,  or  his  des- 
ignee, serves  as  Chairman  of  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Commission,  which  was  established 
by  the  CE  act  and  which  includes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  the  Attorney  General, 
or  their  designees.  The  Commission  is  au- 
thorized to  establish  limits  on  speculative 
trading  in  regulated  commodities  and  to 
^order  disciplinary  action  against  conunodlty 
exchanges  that  trade  futures  contracts  In 
regulated  commodities. 

DEFINTTION  AND  FURPOSES  OF  rUTUKES  TRAOINC 

Futures  trading  consists  of  buying  and 
selling  contracts  for  delivery  in  some  future 
month  of  certain  quantities  of  specified  com- 
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modules  at  fixed  prices.  The  physical  com- 
modity itself  is  not  bought  and  sold  on  the 
futures  markets,  however,  these  markets  play 
an  important  role  In  the  marketing  of  the 
pliy.sical  commodities.  The  primary  purpose 
of  the  futures  market  is  to  help  establish 
prices  for  commodities  and  to  permit  mem- 
bers of  the  trade  to  hedge  or  protect  them- 
selves agaliost  major  losses  In  the  event  of 
adverse  price  movements  for  the  physical 
commodities  In  the  cash  market. 

Hedging 
*  The  futures  market  provides  a  means 
whereby  producers,  merchandisers,  and  proc- 
essors can  transfer  at  least  some  of  the  risks 
of  adverse  price  movements  of  the  physical 
commodity  to  speculators.  Tills  process  Is 
known  as  hedging.  The  hedger,  unlike  the 
speculator,  has  a  financial  interest  in  a  com- 
modity. That  Is,  the  hedger  owns  or  has  a 
firm  commitment  to  buy  a  quantity  of  the 
physical  commodity  or  has  a  future  need  for 
the  commodity.  There  are  two  types  of  hedge 
used  In  the  futures  market,  the  buying 
(long)  hedge  and  the  selling  (short)  hedge. 

The  buying  hedge  consists  of  buying  fu- 
tures contracts  for  quantities  of  the  com- 
modity approximately  equal  to  the  quantity 
of  the  ph}-slcal  commodity  needed  to  fulfill 
future  processing  requirements  or  other 
commitments.  This  hedge  may  be  used  by 
flour  millers  and  cattle  feeders  or  by  grain 
merchants  having  firm  cash  sales  commit- 
ments for  future  delivery  which  are  in  ex- 
cess of  Inventories.  The  buying  hedge  pro- 
tects the  hedger  from  any  future  advances 
in  the  price  of  the  commodity  on  the  cash 
market  and  allows  him  to  project  hii  mate- 
rials costs  and  price  his  product  with  the 
lowest  possible  profit  margins. 

The  selling  hedge  consists  of  selling  futures 


The  Secretary  must  designate  an  exchange 
as  a  contract  market  for  a  regulated  com.nod- 
ity  before  the  exchange  can  engage  In  fu- 
tures trading  In  that  commodity.  To  be  des- 
ignated a  contract  market,  the  exchange 
must  maintain  certain  records  and  file  re- 
ports, as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary;  pre- 
vent dissemination  of  false,  misleading,  or 
inaccurate  commodity  information;  prevent 
manipulation  of  prlcos  and  the  cornering  of 
any  commodity;  comply  with  the  Secretary's 
final  orders  and  decisions  concerning  viola- 
tions of  the  CE  act;  and  enforce  excliange 
trading  rtiles  and  contract  terms. 

As  of  October  1973.  18  commodity  ex- 
changes had  been  approved  by  the  Secretary 
to  trade  in  futures  contracts  for  1  or  more 
of  the  25  regulated  commodities.  These  ex- 
changes had  a  total  of  90  approved  contract 
markets,  however,  only  10  exchanges  and  31 
contract  markets  were  actively  trading  at 
that  time.  Appendix  I  shows  the  status  of 
exchanges  and  contract  markets  as  of  Oc- 
tober 1973. 

The  CE  act  specifies  that  any  individual, 
association,  partnership,  corporation,  or 
trust  (1)  soliciting  or  accepting  orders  to  buy 
and  sell  regulated  commodity  futures  nnd 
(2)  accepting  any  money,  securities,  or  prop- 
erty or  extending  credit  to  margin  trades  on 
contracts  must  register  each  year  with  CEA  as 
a  futures  commission  merchant  (PCM). 
FCMs  are  more  commonly  referred  to  as 
brokerage  firms.  An  FCM  charges  a  commis- 
sion for  filling  customers'  orders. 

Futures  contracts  are  bought  and  sold  on 
the  trading  floor  of  the  exchange  by  a  floor 
broker,  who  may  buy  or  sell  futures  con- 
tracts for  others,  for  his  own  account,  or  for 


commission  within  the  Department  to  be 
called  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Com- 
mission. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  his 
designee  would  be  a  permanent  member  of 
the  commission,  and  all  authority  under  the 
CE  act  and  all  existing  CEA  emplpyees  would 
be  transferred  to  the  new  commission.  Com- 
mission budgets  would  be  prepared  inde- 
pendently and  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  solely  for  transmittal  with  the 
Department's  budget  request,  but  would  not 
be  subject  to  the  Secretary's  approval. 

These  provisions  apparently  are  intended 
to  allow  the  commission  to  be  Independent 
in  budgeting  and  stalfing  but  still  have  the 
Department's  technical  and  administrative 
experience  and  support.  The  structure  of  this 
proposed  futures  trading  authority  appears 
to  be  an  improvement  over  that  of  CEA  be- 
cause the  authority  would  no  longer  be  sub- 
ject to  the  Department's  stafllng  and  funding 
restrictions. 

The  Department  and  six  of  the  exchanges 
testified  in  favor  of  leaving  CEA,  without 
independent  budgeting  and  staffing,  in  the 
Department,  primarily  because  the  Depart- 
ment has  much  experience  in  supervising  the 
futures  markets  and  because  most  futures 
trading  is  in  agricultural  ccmmodlties. 

Certsrtn  Members  of  Congress  and  persons 
knowledgeable  in  the  futures  market  favor 
the  mdependent  agency  concept.  Four  major 
legislative  proposals  concerning  futures 
trading  authority  called  for  an  independent 
agency.  Our  view  is  that  an  independent 
agency  would  be  a  more  appropriate  solu- 
tion. Our  principal  reasons  for  advocating 
an  independent  agency  rather  than  leaving 
the  authority  in  the  Department  follow: 

I.  In  the  past,  the  Congress  has  estab- 
lished   independent    commissions,    such    as 


an  account  which  he  controls.  He  may  trade 

on   a  commission   basis  for  more  than  one 

conrrltrt8''^^r"qulnmie8''of"th^''co^odlty     Vi^\  °^  ^°^  °*^"  exchange  members  or  may  SEC.  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

approximately  equal  to  the  quantity  of  the     ^t,?T„^"^^,  *L,^"   employee   or   as   an  ^^  tbe  Federal  Communications  Commls 

physical    commodity    owned    and 'or    firmly     ?f'i*^„5.*'}_^.??:  ^SP."" ''.«'?«'■«»"«»  "gls-  f !°°:  *°  ,Pf_{°':^^  Pfi^^i"^  ^':egulatory  f ujc 

committed  to  be  purchased.  This  hedge  may 


firmlv     °'"'^'»'  °i  an  *"CM.  Floor  brokers  must  ri 

>  iv,.^     .**'■  ^*''**  y^^""  *"•!  CEA.  A  floor  trader  may     t'ons.  At  present,  the  Congress  is  consldfcr- 


be  used  by  farmers  or  by  grain  merchants 
having  Inventories  which  are  not  committed 
In  the  cash  market.  The  selling  hedge,  there- 
fore, provides  the  hedger  with  a  {guaranteed 
price  for  his  inventory  and  protects  the  value 
of  his  Inventory  from  any  future  decline  In 
the  price  of  the  conmiodity  on  the  cash  mar- 


buy  or  sell  contracts  only  for  his  own  ac-     '"g    legislation    to    separate    the    regvilatory 


count  and  Is  not  required  to  be  registered 
with  the  CEA. 

Chapter  2 — RECTn.ATioN  or  Futukes  Trading  : 
Where  Does  It  Belong,  in  the  FedexaI 

BUREAtrCRACY? 


function  from  the  research  and  development 
activities  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
primarily  to  minimize  potential  conflicts  of 
interest. 


Also,   the  National  Transportation  Safety 

TViic  r,-,-,^tir^^ ».  ..  ^.  Board,   which   was   established   as   an   Inde- 

S''^o\"^^°re.T^?nr.^.^r!K?.'  ?f,^°":     E.-'^-t  agency  Within  the  Department  of 


ket.  A  second  advantage  of  the  selling  hedge  gress'  concern  regarding  the  ability  of  CEA  ^ro^!"'  .V,  ^  wivum  ine  ijeparimeni  oi 
is  that  lending  InstituUons  normally  will  loan  to  effectively  regulate  futures  trading  which  loZlZ^'^Z't-  ,^t  ''f^^t'''^^'  ."Pt^^^r* 
a  higher  percentage  of  the  estimated  value  has  had  an  unprecedented  growth  and  the  Z^L^^r^]T%^  "^  ^'^°"'  *°  f""c"on  in- 
of  the  inventory  if  it  Is  protected  by  a  .lUng  ^^^ -,^-  ^  Ju"est  pS^lc  'coX^^I  S^^teT^ Il.T^73,^aSItrt^t'he":rni:^ 
^  e         .  ,•  ;    such  trading.  The  Congress  has  considered      tration  had  tried  ti  Intervene  In  the  Board  s 

Speculatmg  th^  nt^'?^"T^  ^'^  '"^If  *'^''  »«thorlty  In     affairs  and  to  "ert  ^ue  preSure  o^lt 

The  speculators  in  the  futures  market  do     tbe  Department  as  presently  constituted,  (2)  in   1971  and  1972    the  Board  Itself  asked 

not  own  or  deal  m  the  physical  commodities  *«*^e  the  authority  in  the  Department  but  for  new  legislation  to  make  It  completely 
m  which  they  trade.  These  traders  hope  to  **"!  independence  from  the  Department  In  independent  of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
reallze  a  profit  by  assuming  the  risks  of  price  budgeting  and  staffing,  (3)  create  a  new.  In-  tatlon.  The  Board  pointed  out  that  its  stati;s 
fluctuations  which  the  hedgers  seek  to  avoid,  dependent  agency,  or  (4)  make  the  authority  within  the  Department  has  been  mlsunder- 
The  speculator  buys  futures  contracts  when  *  P^'  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com-  stood  by  the  media  the  public  and  other 
he  thinks  prices  are  too  low  and  sells  futures      ^^^°^J^^^J-    .  Government  agencies  who  assum'ed  that  the 

contracu  when  he  thinks  prices  are  too  high.  Tof  idea  of  giving  the  futures  trading  au-  Board  was  not  Independent  but  a  subordi- 
The  specuUtors  are  considered  by  the  futures  thority  to  SEC  was  rejected  by  the  House  nate  part  of  the  Department  even  thoueh 
trading  Industry  to  be  an  Integral  part  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  others  as  hav-  the  law  (49  U.S.C  1654)  clearly  suted  that 
of  the  futures  market  because  the  addl-  »ng  "ttle  advantage  and  many  disadvantages.  - 
tional  volume  of  trading  generated  by  the  1^*  principal  advantage  was  that  SEC  has 
speculators  reduces  the  price  disturbances  *n  existing  regulatory  structure  and  is  super- 
whlch  can  result  from  placement  of  hedges     vising  some  brokerage  firms  that  also  trade 

In  the  commodity  futures  markets.  The  over- 
riding disadvantage  was  the  pronounced  dif- 
ference between  CEA  and  SEC  In  funda- 
mental orientation  and  purpose,  which 
would  pose  different  regulatory  problems. 
For  example,  a  futures  contract  Is  not  a 
security;  hence,  the  laws  applicable  to  se- 
curities would  not  apply  to  futures  contracts. 

exchanges  are  generally  responsible  for  devel-  to°ieave'  th^  f^thoH?l  ^n  Ti,.^ *?t"''^  "1  r^"^"  ^'"'  ?««-«"^  ^  '^^^^^a  "y  I**  to 
oDlne  and  enforclnu  tnidlne  rules-  establish  If  .  ,X  .5  authority  In  the  Department  influence  and  maintain  the  prices  of  mariy 
S  ^^nt4^    S«      Sclud^^^^  but  with  independence  from  the  Department     of   the   commodities  traded  In  the  future' 

mf nt^^sS^rvlsmT^^dlrs  anT^ad^Te-     ^c^r",^^',^^  In  Hl'^i?955^r9%S°S  ^.^     """""T  ^f '  *^^  ^P^^T,  T^  "^*  '° 
tablishm?   margin    T»niiiT»m»nt«    v>rnvoro»«     mcorporated  m  KJR.   11955    (93d  Cong.    1st     operation  of  many  commercial  firms  to  per 

f^s     .nl   :::i::;^L,'::^"*'!S!KncK^J°''l™!!     .«««.)  on  wmch  extensive  heanngs  were  hem     form    some   of   Its   assigned    tasks,   such'^as 


"In  the  exercise  of  Its  functions,  powers, 
and  duties,  the  Board  shall  be  Independent 
of  the  Secretary  and  the  other  offices  and 
officers  of  the  Department."  Bills  have  l>een 
Introduced  In  the  House  and  Senate  calling 
for  a  completely  Independent  National 
Agen'<r>-  for  Transportation  Safety  to  replace 
the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board. 

A  potential  conflict  of  Interest  would  exist 
if  the  proposed  commission  were  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculttire  with  the  Secretary, 
or  his  designee,  as  a  permanent  member, 
because  the  Secretary  is  charged  by  law  to 
.  influence  and  maintain  the  prices  of  maify 

contract      terms.     Including     delivery     m  b^^^t^nsTn^st^n^'^f *  S>'t"'"*     °'    '''"   commodities   traded   In   the   futures 


for  any  large  quantities  of  a  commodity  and 
Improves  the  possibUities  of  effecting  a 
transaction  for  a  hedge  order  limited  to  a 
specific  price. 

COMMODITY    EXCHANGES 

The  primary  responsibility  of  a  commodity 
exchange  Is  to  insure  a  competitive  market 
free  of  attempts  at  price  manipulation.  The 


fees,  and  commissions;  establishing  price 
fluctuation  limits  (the  permissible  price 
change  during  the  day);  and  Inspecting  all 
commodities  tendered  for  delivery.  The  ex- 
change may  also  esUbllsb  limlte  on  specula- 
tive trading. 

CXX 879— Part  11 


In  January  1974.  On  the  basis  of  these  hear- 
ings, a  new  bill,  H.R.  13113,  was  Introduced 
In  February  1974.  On  April  11,  1974,  the 
House  passed  H.R.  13113.  and  forwarded  It 
to  the  Senate  for  consideration.  This  bill 
would  create  a  new  five-member  regulatory 


disseminating  market  news  and  promoting 
exports.  These  same  firms  use  futures  mar- 
kets and  are  subject  to  CEA  regulations.  Re- 
moving any  appearance  of  conflict  of  Interest 
Is  necessary  to  Instill  the  fullest  public 
confidence. 
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2.  Extending  Federal  regulation  to  all  fu- 
tures trading  would  encompass  many  com- 
moditles  other  than  agricultural,  such  as 
metals  (copper  and  silver)  and  foreign  cur- 
rencies. It  Is  also  expected  that  noncom- 
moditles,  such  as  ocean  freight,  residential 
mortgages,  and  others  soon  will  be  traded 
in  the  futures  markets.  Bec^se  the  Depart- 
ment has  little  or  no  expertise  regarding 
many  of  these  items  and  because  of  the 
anticipated  increase  in  futures  trading  In 
nonagricultural  areas,  it  Is  at  least  ques- 
tionable whether  the  proposed  commission 
should  be  in  the  Department. 

3.  One  of  the  principal  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  the  proponents  of  Departmental 
control  Is  that  th©  Department's  long  and 
valuable  experience  in  supervising  the  fu- 
tures markets  would  be  retained.  We  do  not 
believe  this  is  a  valid  argument  because 
present  CEA  employees  would  be  transferred 
to  the  new  commission.  This  experience  could 
remain  Intact  no  matter  where  the  trading 
authority  was  placed  in  the  Federal  struc- 
ture. Moreover,  the  law  could  specifically 
provide  that  the  Department  and  any  other 
Government  agency  which  has  information 
which  might  affect  the  orderly  trading  of 
futures  contracts  Immediately  report  such 
Information  to  the  commission. 

^  Because  the  futures  markets  play  a  vital 
role  In  the  economic  well-being  of  our  coun- 
try and  to  Instill  the  fullest  public  confi- 
dence, the  markets  should  l)e  regulated  by  a 
strong  and  prestigious  agency.  In  June  1973, 
a  CEA  management  study  team  reported 
that  CEA  was  having  difficulty  retaining  its 
personnel  and  that  the  present  grade  and 
salary  structure  might  be  adversely  affecting 
the  recruitment  and  retention  of  qualified 
staff. 

The  top  positions  in  CEA's  grade  structure 
are  among  the  lowest  of  the  Department's 
agencies  and  as  much  as  three  grades  lower 
than  the  top  positions  of  many  of  the  Inde- 
pendent regulatory  agencies.  For  example, 
SEC's  top  posltijn  is  three  levels  higher  than 
CEA's. 

An  Independent  agency  with  a  higher  grade 
structure  should  be  created  to  regulate  fu- 
tures trading  and  to  facilitate  the  hiring  and 
keeping  of  the  high  quality  employees  neces- 
sary to  build  a  good  reputation  and  Instill 
.public  confidence  in  futures  trading. 

MATTEKS    FOB    CONSIDEKATION    BY    THE 
CONGRESS 

To  remove  any  appearance  of  conflict  of 
Interest  and  to  Instill  the  fullest  pujallc  con- 
fidence the  Congress  should  establish  an 
Independent  agency,  separate  from  the  De- 
partment,  to   regulate    all   futures   trading. 

Craptzk  3:  Some  Questions  on  the  Need  to 
Strengthen    Regttlation    of    Commodity 
Exchanges  and  Pcttures  Trading 
Several  major  bills  to  strengthen  the  regu- 
lation of  commodity  exchanges  and  futures 
trading  have  been   introduced   In  the  Con- 
gress. All  of  the  bills  are  addressed  to  several 
major    questions    primarily    concerning    the 
need   to  expand   the   Federal   Government's 
authority  to  effectively  regulate  futures  trad- 
ing. Our  observations  on  some  of  these  ques- 
tions follow. 

should  CEA  regulate  TRADING  IN  ALL  FUTURES 
CONTRACTS? 

In  recent  years,  activity  in  the  nonregu- 
lated  futures  markets  has  been  Increasing 
rapidly.  Just  as  it  has  been  in  the  regulated 
markets.  One  of  the  best  Indicators  is  the 
number  of  contracts  traded.  (See  table.) 

The  estimated  dollar  value  of  the  5.8  mil- 
lion contracts  for  nonregulated  commodities 
traded  In  fiscal  year  1973  was  $131  billion, 
compared  with  9268  bUlion  for  regulated 
commodities  during  the  same  period. 

Both  exchange  and  CEA  officials  have  esti- 
mated that  the  futures  markets  will  continue 
to  Increase  in  value  and  volume  in  the  com- 


ing years.  Exchange  and  other  knowledge-  tatlon  or  allegation  In  either  case  but  merely 

able  officials  said  that  new  contract  markets  wanted  to  point  out  that  CEA  had  the  au- 

were  planned  to  be  established  soon  In  such  thorlty  to  make,  and  was  making,  an  investl- 

areas  as  ocean  freight  rates,  mortgages,  and  gatlon  of  the  corn  price  behavior  but  had  no 

possibly  petroleum  products.  authority  to  Investigate  the  coffee  price  be- 

VieiLs  o]  agency,  exchanges   and   other  of-  l^aV>r. 

ficials  and  our  evaluation  "^^  °^^y  significant   oppKDSition   to  regu- 

For  the  past  2  years  CEA  has  proposed  !.!:."°°  5„*"  '"'T"  ^^"^l""^  ^"^  '"""^  *° 

that  the  CE  act  be  amended  to  bring  ail  fu-  i>„^K^'°H     .  ^^f'^o^y   ^y    ^^e   exchanges 

tures  trading  under  Government  regulation.  ^I^^.^^'h  ?,        jor^  commodities"  (com- 

The    two    largest    exchanges-the    Chicago  "^^f't'^s  deliverable  under  futures  contracts 

Board  of  Trade  and  the  Chicago  Mercantile  ^^?,t,"?    P5°<»"««»    primarily    in    foreign 

Exchange,  both  of  which  deal  In  regulated  ?1""^**^>-  These  commodities  Include  cof- 

and  unregulated  commodltles-strongly  fa-  ^'%^°-,  '".^'^'  '"^^'■'  *°**  "^PP^*"' 

vor  the  Government's  regulating  all  futures  exch!JIlVfrt\ZT'n^^'iL^  P'"'"''  ".!,  ^"""^ 

trading.  Two  reasons  are  that  ft  would  in-  niSlues     Ire     nrn^,  ^L      7"*  T"'''*  '°"'- 

crease  public  confidence  by  providing  better  Xnlrt    ,f  f         P'^o**"*:**'     "l^ost     entirely 

protection  to  Individual  traders  In  ui^egu-  f^'*;"  if '  Oov.rnrlJ.^ntT''^  *°^  inappropriate 

lated  commodities  and  would  provide  con-  %\  fZ  fZIn«  P    ^  '"''^'l^t*^  ^^^"'-  *"** 

sutency  m  exchange  operations  and  handling  hale  bLn  t«t  ?,      self-regulatory  programs 

of  customer  accounts                            nanaimg  have  been  tested  over  many  years  and  have 

oi  customer  accounts.  pj^^.g^  successful  without  additional  govern- 

FUTURES  CONTRACTS  TRADED  mental  regulation.  The  exchanges  expressed 

iin  ih„....„a.i                                 -  ^^^  ^'^^  *^**  Federal  regulations  would  im- 

[In  thousandsl  pair   the   orderly   workings   of   the   U.S.  ex- 

.  changes  and  would  entaU  substantial  costs 

Fiscal  year—  ^^r   compliance;    as   a   consequence,   foreign 

Commoditv  group                           ~S^ li^  exchanges  would  become  more  attractive  to 

" '     "^ ""        ""  traders  and  cause  many  of  them  to  divert 

their  business  from  U.S.  exchanges  to  for- 

Total  regulated  commodities 17,821      12,577  elgn   exchanges. 

Nonregulated   agricultural   and   forest  com-                    ""=  tr^^fncr^^n*  wnrfn  **    ^^'^^^,    regulation    of 

modities:  trading   in   world   commodities   Is  necessary 

Broilers,  iced Hi           29  *"**    appropriate    if    such    commodities    are 

9^' 394         217  traded    on    U.S.    exchanges.    Processors    and 

SealV::::::;:: 'lo            1  other  users  of  the  futures  markets  m  these 

Lumber '.":': 125           69  commodities  are  entitled  to  the  same  pro- 
Plywood J 275         160  tection  as  those  who  use  futures  markets  In 

I*"" -— i-noi-        mI  't^"'*****  commodities.  We  believe  any  loss 

Sop^tiv:::::::::::::::::::::::..  :*'.     ^  °^„S"'^^^„""t*^  "y  F»«Jerai  regulation 

If^  might  be  offset  by  new  traders  who  would 

Total 2.171       1,170  e"**'   these   world   markets   because   of   the 

^"tVpr:''"!';!'^-^^:!'": „„    221  S"F:^rVr?g'ltrn'''^''^^  ^'°"^^*  ^^°"' 

Diamonds 3             1  Regulated  commodity  customers  protected 

Foreign  currencies 306            57  hptt,>r 

Mercury (■)  „      ^                           oeiter 

Palladium 1          (i)  Customers  trading  in  regulated  commodi- 

P'Xi"""' 153         139  ties  are  better  protected  than  those  in  non- 

sW"" 2  562       1  378  "^'»t*<»  commodities.  The  CE  act  requires 

Silvera)ins.".'!I""""""!""""II     'l69        '  37  that  regulated  commodity  customers'  funds 

Tin (1)  Desegregated  (a  separate  bank  account  must 

Total                                            TsM Tm*  rl^.'^.^'i'*''?*'*  ^°'"  customer  funds)  from  the 

^'"" : ^•"'      '■'"  FCM's  funds.  Nonregulated-commodlty  cus- 

Total  nonregulated  commodities 5,809      3,004  ^°J^"  funds,  however,  may  be  commingled 

=  with  th©  PCM's  funds.  Thus,  If  an  PCM  faUs 

T"*' 23.6M     15.581  financially,     the     nonregulated     commodity 

customer  is  more  likely  to  sustain  a  loss.  For 

'  Less  than  500  contracts  traded.  ©xample,    one    FCM    which    petitioned    for 

bankruptcy  in  1970  had  claims  of  about 
The  National  Grain  and  Feed  Association,  8740,000  filed  against  It.  The  attorney  for  the 
which,  nationwide,  represents  every  aspect  FCM  said  that  about  90  percent  of  these 
of  the  grain  and  feed  Industry  (elevators,  claims  had  been  filed  by  nonregulated  corn- 
exporters,  feed  manufacturers,  millers,  and  modlty  customers.  Only  lo  percent  of  the 
processors),  supports  Federal  regulation  of  $740,000  had  been  paid  as  of  December  1973 
all  futures  trading.  Association  spokesmen  Customers  trading  in  regulated  commodl- 
ifitated  In  congressional  testimony  that  the  ties  can  ask  CEA  to  Investigate  complaints 
^■^markets  have  flourished  under  Federal  hut  customers  in  nonregulated  commodities 
i^B^on  and  that  unregulated  markets  have  no  such  recourse.  At  each  of  the  three 
ha^^^thlng  to  fear  and  everything  to  gain  CEA  regional  offices  several  nonregulated- 
from  such  regulation.  They  cited  two  cases  commodity  customers  complained  to  CEA  but 
which  they  said  underline  their  reason  for  CEA  could  do  nothing  about  their  com- 
favoring  Federal  regulation.  plaints.  For  example,  a  customer  trading  in 
One  case  in  1972  concerned  the  extensive  sugar  contracts  alleged  that  hjs  broker  had 
fraudulent  practices  by  sellers  of  commodity  Initiated  trades  without  proper  authorlza- 
optlons,  which  are  rights  to  buy  and/or  t'oh.  He  first  complained  directly  to  his 
sell  futures  contracts  at  prevaUing  prices  broker  but  received  no  response.  Then  in 
within  a  ^eclfled  time.  Such  options  were  turn,  h©  wrote  the  Chicago  MercantUe  Ex- 
traded  only  In  imregulated  commodities  be-  change  ( with  a  courtesy  copy  of  the  letter  to 
cause  they  are  prohibited  for  regulated  com-  the  brokerage  house  Involved) ,  th©  New  York 
modities  by  th©  CE  act.  According  to  the  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange,  the  Better  Busl- 
spokesmen,  this  prohibition  has  been  fully  ^^  Bureau  of  Chicago,  and  the  Chicago 
supported  by  the  grain  Industry.  Tribune  which  referred  the  problem  to  SEC 
The  second  case  referred  to  price  behavior  *"^  ^^^-  ^th  exchanges,  CEA,  and  SEC 
m  futures  contracts  expiring  In  1973.  In  July  denied  Jurisdiction  in  the  case.  The  complain- 
1973  the  corn  futxu-e  expired  with  explosive  "^t.  therefore,  had  exhausted  all  possible 
price  action.  In  March  1973  the  coffee  future  sources  of  assistance,  except  legal  action, 
in  New  York,  after  a  precipitous  price  rise,  without  gaining  any  satisfaction, 
declined  the  limit  for  7  auccesslve  market  A  trader  In  regulated  commodities  who 
days.  The  grain  association  representatives  seriously  violates  the  CE  act  or  who  has  a 
said  they  did  not  want  to  make  an  Interpre-  history  of  fraudulent   action  may  be  sus- 
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pended  from  trading  In  regulated  commodi- 
ties. However,  such  Individuals  can  continue 
to  trade  in  nonregulated  commodities.  Thus, 
the  public  Is  not  protected  from  dealing  with 
traders  of  questionable  character.  For  ex- 
ample, certain  traders  In  regulated  commodi- 
ties on  one  exchange  were  prohibited  from 
trading  on  all  regulated  contract  markets 
for  2  years  because  they  failed  to  meet  mini- 
mum financial  requirements  prescriljed  by 
CEA  and  made  false  reports  to  CEA  regard- 
ing such  financial  requirements.  These  indi- 
viduals became  large  traders  in  nonregulated 
commodities  in  another  city.  As  of  March 
1974,  they  were  still  trading  in  that  city  and 
have  been  severely  criticized  by  traders  and 
State  investigatory  agencies  because  of  ques- 
tionable trading  practices. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  discussion, 
we  believe  that  the  advantages  of  Federal 
regulation  of  all  futures  trading  far  out- 
weigh the  disadvantages.  Several  bills  have 
been  Introduced  in  both  houses  of  Congress 
to  extend  Federal  regulation  to  all  futures 
trading.  We  believe  that  the  CE  act  should 
be  amended  to  provide  for  such  regulation. 
House  bill  13113,  93d  Congress,  1st  session, 
would  provide  for  regulation  of  all  futures 
trading. 

SHOULD  TRADING  BT  FLOOR   BROKERS  AND  PCM'S 
FOR    THEIR    OWN    ACCOUNT    BE    PROHIBITED? 

The  trading  of  floor  brokers  and  FCMs  for 
their  own  account  while  trading  for  custom- 
ers' accoiMits  should  be  strictly  regulated  to 
avoid  any  possible  conflicts  of  Interest.  Any 
member  of  a  commodity  exchange  Ls  entitled 
to  trade  futures  contracts  on  the  floor  of 
the  exchange  for  himself,  a  customer,  or  any 
other  member  of  the  exchange.  He  may  be 
referred  to  as  a  floor  broker,  floor  trader, 
scalper  (one  who  trades  in  and  out  of  the 
iharket  on  small  price  fluctuations),  or  posi- 
tion trader,  depending  on  the  type  of  trades 
he  Is  making.  We  use  the  term  "floor  broker" 
to  Indicate  any  person  who  is  buying  and 
selling  futures  contracts  on  the  exchange 
floor. 

Although  the  floor  broker's  activities  are 
subject  to  exchange  and  CEA  rules,  be  is 
nevertheless  In  the  unique  position  of  being 
able  to  trade  for  his  own  gain  or  loss  on  one 
trade  and  for  another  person's  gain  or  loss 
on  the  next  trade.  Thus,  he  may  at  times  be 
directly  competing  with  his  own  personal 
objectives. 

In  1965,  we  reported  to  the  Congress  (see 
p.  8)  that  members  of  a  commodity  exchange 
who  trade  for  their  own  accoiurtSenJoy  spe- 
cial privileges  and  advantagearover  the  trad- 
ing public.  They  are  able  to  Teactylnstantly 
to  market  situations  and  to  tyw  tpompt  ad- 
vantage by  executing  their  ow|y  trades.  In 
addition,  the  fees  charged  the  broker  for 
executing  his  trades  are  much  less  than  the 
fees  charged  to  the  general  public;  thus,  he 
can  profit  from  smaller  price  changes. 

There  are  very  few  floor  brokers  who  do 
not  trade  for  themselves.  The  exchanges, 
brokers,  and  FCMs  contend  that  prohibiting 
brokers  or  FCMs  from  trading  for  their  own 
account  would  materially  reduce  the  mar- 
ket's liquidity  to  the  extent  that  the  mar- 
ket's normal  functions  would  be  adversely 
affected.  (A  market  is  considered  sufficiently 
liquid  when  the  number  and  volume  of 
trades  and  traders  Is  adequate  to  enable 
brokers  to  fill  orders  without  significant 
price  fiuctuations. )  They  also  conten-I  that 
reduced  liquidity  would  seriously  affect  the 
operations  of  smaller  exchanges. 

House  bill  13113  would  authorize  estab- 
lishing regulations  to  restrict  or  prohibit 
the  trading  of  floor  brokers  and  FCMs  for 
their  own  accounts  while  trading  for  their 
customers'  accounts.  The  bill  provides  that 
such  regulations  avoid  undue  restrictions 
on  market  liquidity  and  permit  different 
-trading  standards  to  be  set  for  different 
contract  markets.  For  example,  traders  in 
large,  active  markets  could  be  required  by 
regulation  to  decide  whether  to  trade  only 


for  their  own  accounts  or  for  customers' 
accounts  while  traders  in  smaller,  less  active 
markets  could  be  permitted  to  trade  for  both 
their  own  and  customers'  accounts.  Also,  -a 
regulation  similar  to  SEC's  could  be  adopted. 
SEC  does  not  permit  a  member  of  a  national 
securities  exchange  to  mitlate,  while  on  the 
exchange  fioor,  any  transaction  In  any  se- 
curity trading  on  the  exchange  for  any  ac- 
count over  which  be  has  discretion  or  In 
«  hich  he  has  an  Interest. 

We  believe  that.  If  such  regiilatlons  were 
established  and  properly  Implemented,  they 
would  provide  the  necessary  conditions  to 
safeguard  the  customers'  Interest  and  pro- 
vide sufficient  liquidity  for  the  smaller  ex- 
changes. The  Department  also  favors  the 
regulation  of  trading  of  floor  brokers  and 
FCMs  for  their  own  account. 

Some  knowledgeable  officials  stated  that 
rules  governing  floor  brokers  trading  for 
their  own  accounts  were  already  being  ade- 
quately enforced  because  of  ( 1 )  the  ex- 
change' own  enforcement  procedures  and 
(2)  (he  self -policing  nature  of  fioor  trading 
whereby  brokers  realize  that  their  liveli- 
hoods^ depend  on  honest  dealings  with  each 
otherj 

However,  as  discussed  in  the  following 
chapdbr  on  p.  32,  some  exchanges  have  not 
estsrtJlished  continuous  programs  to  enforce 
tiaeir  trading  rules;  CEA's  enforcement  of 
tliose  self-regulation  programs  that  do  exist 
has  not  been  aggressive;  and  CEA's  program 
to  Investigate  trading  practices  has  not  been 
adequate  to  deter  abusive  practices. 

We  believe  the  CE  act  should  be  amended 
to  give  CEA  authority  to  (1)  restrict  the 
trading  of  floor  brokers  and  FCMs  for  their 
own  accounts  while  trading  for  customers' 
accounts,  and  (2)  establish  the  terms  and 
conditions  for  such  trading  on  the  different 
markets. 

SHOULD    CEA     HAVE    AUTHORITY    TO    OBTAIN    IN- 
JUNCTIONS    AND/OR      ADKHNISTER     FINES? 

To  do  its  Job  effectively,  CEA  must  be  able 
to  identify  and  deter  violations  of  the  CE 
act.  Although  CEA  can  punish  violators  In 
several  ways,  we  believe  the  penalties  are 
generally  either  too  severe  for  the  violations 
or  too  meaningless  to  act  as  a  deterrent. 
Additional  enforcement  authority  is  needed. 
Injunctive  authority 

CEA  takes  the  position  that  the  Congress 
has  never  speciflcally  authorized  Injunc- 
tions and  that,  without  speclflc  legislative 
authority,  CEIA  will  not  seek  Injunctions 
from  the  courts.  In  1969.  1970,  and  1973.  the 
Administrator,  CEA,  recommended  to  the 
Department  that  the  CE  act  be  amended 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  obtain  district 
court  injunctions  through  the  Department 
of  Justice.  He  said  this  would  enable  CEA 
to  move  rapidly  and  effectively  to  protect 
the  public  against  cheating,  fraud,  and  mis- 
handling of  funds.  For  example,  CEA  could 
obtain  an  Injunction  prohibiting  a  broker- 
age firm  that  was  Insolvent  or  that  failed  to 
meet  minimum  financial  requirements  from 
accepting  orders  and  funds  from  new  cus- 
tomers until  it  met  the  requirement.  With- 
out Injunctive  authority  CEA  could  either 
issue  a  cease  and  desist  order,  which  might 
not  prevent  the  firm  from  accepting  new 
customers,  or  suspend  the  firm  from  trading 
which  might  put  It  out  of  business.  House 
bill  13113,  93d  Congress,  1st  session,  would 
provide  for  Injunctive  authority. 
Civil  penalties 

Although  Injunctive  authority  would  give 
CEA  a  way  to  stop  or  prevent  violations  or 
limit  their  impact,  an  intermediate  action 
is  also  needed.  Penalties  available  to  CEA 
range  from  suspension  or  revocation  of  trad- 
ing privileges — tantamount  to  putting  some 
firms  out  of  business — to  cease-and-desist 
orders  which,  in  effect,  may  have  little  im- 
pact. If,  however,  a  cease-and-desist  order 
were  accompanied  by  an  appropriate  fine, 
the  penalty  might  have  a  deterrent  effect. 


Likewise,  when  suspension  of  trading  privi- 
leges for  a  period  of  time  would  not  have  any 
substantial  effect,  an  accompanying  fine 
might.  For  example,  if  a  broker  was  found 
to  have  committed  trading  practice  vlola--,- 
tlons  and  was  suspended  for  a  short  time, 
he  might  merely  arrange  to '"take  his  vaca- 
tion to  coincide  with  his  suspension.  Thus, 
the  suspension  would  have  little  effect,  but 
it  could  have  a  significant  effect  if  accom- 
panied by  a  fine.  House  bill  13113  would  pro- 
vide for  money  penalties  up  to  $100,000. 

In  1973  the  CEA.  Administrator  recom- 
mended to  the  Department  that  the  CE  act 
be  amended  to  authorize  civil  money  pai|al- 
ties  for  violations.  ^ 

In  testimony  at  congressional  hearings  in 
late  1973  and  early  1974  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses opposed  Injunctive  authority  i£^EA 
would  use  it  on  the  basis  of  CElA's  ability  to 
foresee  or  predict  market  action  or  price 
change — such  as  preventing  a  trader  from 
maintaining  or  increasing  his  share  of  the 
outstanding  contracts  because  CEA  believes 
that  such  actions  might  have  an  undue  effect 
on  price.  Some  bad  no  objection  to  Injunctive 
authority  If  it  was  to  be  applied  to  identifi- 
able violations  of  the  statute  or  regulations. 
Most  parlies  did  not  object  to  amending  the 
CE  act  to  provide  for  civil  penalties  (fines) 
in  administrative  proceedings,  provided  that 
these  fines  were  limited  by  statute. 

Being  able  to  impose  civil  money  penalties 
and  to  6btaln  Injuuctlons  would  allow  CEA 
greater  flexibility  in  enforcing  the  rules  and 
regulations.  We  believe  the  CE  act  should  be 
amended  to  give  CELA  such  authority. 

SHOULD  CEA  HAVE  AUTHORITY  TO  ESTABLISH 
MARGIN  REQUIREMENTS  rOR  FUTURES  TRAD- 
ING? 

The  need  for  CEA  or  another  Federal 
agency  to  have  authority  to  establish  com- 
modity margin  requirements  .has  been  the 
subject  of  much  conA-oversy  and  misunder- 
standing, primarily  because  commodity  mar- 
gins have  been  compared  with  security  mar- 
gins, when.  In  fact,  they  are  not  comparable. 
Commodity  margin  Is  the  amount  of  money 
which  the  buyer  or  seller  of  a  futures  con- 
tract deposits  with  Its  FCM  to  guarantee  per- 
formance on  the  contract.  The  margin  Is  re- 
quired to  protect  the  PCM  against  losses  In- 
curred by  a  customer  due  to  adverse  price 
movements.  It  ls*not  a  partial  payment  on 
the  futures  contract.  The  FCM  has  to  make 
settlement  each  day  for  profits  or  losses  In- 
curred by  Its  customers.  The  margin  money, 
plus  or  minus  any  gains  or  losses  on  the  cus- 
tomer's trades.  Is  returned  to  the  customer 
when  his  account  Is  closed.  In  a  normal 
market,  commodity  margins  are  generally  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  value  of  the  contracts 
bought. 

Security  margin  is  directly  related  to  the 
amount  of  credit  a  broker  Is  permitted  to  ex- 
tend to  customers  for  buying  securities. 
This  amount  of  credit  Is  regulated  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  and  Is  50  percent  or  more  of  the  value 
of  the  .securities  bought.  A  securities  trans- 
action using  margin  establishes  a  debtor- 
creditor  relationship  for  the  amount  of^tbe 
loan,  and  the  customers'  cash  downpayment 
is  equated  to  the  customer's  equity  in  the 
security. 

Purpose  of  regulatiOTT 

Those  who  advocated  Government  regula- 
tion of  commodity  margins  did  so  In  the 
tiellef  that  raising  margins  would  help  con- 
trol speculation  In  the  futures  market  and 
thus  keep  commodity  prices  from  rising  as 
drastically  as  they  did  in  1973.  However,  as 
shown  in  Department  studies  and  In  expert 
testimony,  higher  margins  could  Interfere 
with  the  hedging  function  of  the  futures 
market  and  could  Increase  the  cost  of  mer- 
chandising and  processing  Inventories. 

In  1967  a  report  on  margins  speculation 
and  prices  in  grain  futures  markets  was  pre- 
pared by  a  private  research  firm  under  con- 
tract with  the  Department's  Economic  Re- 
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search  Service.  The  study  concluded  that, 
given  the  present  state  of  market  data  col- 
lection and  analysis,  CEA  would  find  It  dif- 
ficult to  determine  whether,  when,  and  how 
to  apply  margin  controls  to  limit  price 
volatility  and  that  CEA  could  have  numer- 
ous and  Important  administrative  problems 
if  it  were  to  administer  margin  controls. 

In  1973  the  commodity  futures  markets 
experienced  an  unprecedented  volume  of 
trading  at  record  prices.  For  example,  the 
futures  price  for  soybeans  to  be  delivered 
In  July  1973  Increased  from  $4.20  a  bushel 
in  January  1973  to  $12.90  a  bushel  In  June 
1973.  The  futrues  price  for  wheat  to  be  de- 
livered In  December  1973  ranged  from  $1.97'^ 
bushel  In  March  1973  to  $5.78  a  bushel  In 
December  1973.  These  Increases  were  pre- 
cipitated by  an  unxisual  number  of  occur- 
rences, such  as  unanticipated  foreign  pur- 
chases of  U.S.  commodities,  adverse  weather 
conditions  which  affected  crop  production 
worldwide,  and  two  successive  devaluations 
of  the  VS.  dollar — all  of  which  happened 
about  the  same  time. 

Subsequently,  because  of  concern  over 
fluctuating  commodity  prices,  hearings  were 
held  to  determine  what  to  do  to  strengthen 
the  regulation  of  the  futures  markets.  One 
tool  considered  was  to  provide  the  Govern- 
ment with  statutory  authority  to  set  margin 
requirements  and  thus  provide  the  means  to 
limit  speculative  activity. 
Testimony  Indicated  that  the  exchanges 
eact  more  quickly  and  appropriately 
''thari  dra^  to  the  dally  price  changes  that 
were  occilrrlng.  The  testimony  emphasized 
that  the  purpose  of  margins  was  to  safe- 
guard PCMs  and  guarantee  contract  per- 
formance but  not  Influence  the  level  of  par- 
ticipation In  the  market.  The  testimony 
pointed  out  that  speculators  were  needed 
to  provide  the  liquidity  necessary  for  an  ef- 
ficient futures  market. 

Hedging  on  the  futures  markets  gives  the 
grower,  shipper,  merchant,  and  manufac- 
turer the  opportunity  to  reduce  their  mar- 
keting costs.  Because  an  Imbalance  exists  be- 
tween hedgers  wishing  to  buy  or  sell  futures 
contracts,  speculators  are  needed  to  take  the 
opposite  position  and  assume  the  risk  of 
price  movements.  If  speculators  are  discour- 
aged from  trading  because  nuu-glns  are 
raised,  commercial  firms'  ability  to  use  the 
futures  markets  could  be  limited.  This  could 
cause  financing  problems  for  those  firms 
because  banks  are  less  likely  to  grant  credit 
if  inventories  are  not  hedged. 

The  exchanges,  therefore,  should  continue 
to  determine  their  margin  needs  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis  because  the  Government  does 
not  have  the  capability  or  expertise  to  estab- 
lish and  monitor  margins  without  spending 
a  large  amount  of  manpower  and  funds. 
However,  certain  alternatives  should  be  pur- 
sued In  an  effort  to  quiet  the  uncertainty 
surrounding  commodity  margins. 
Altentattve  proposals 
One  alternative  would  be  to  Identify  those 
factors  which  the  exchanges  consider  and 
evaluate  in  establishing  and  adjusting  their 
margin  requirements.  Testimony  by  National 
Grain  and  Peed  Association  representatives 
before  the  House  Ctommitte  on  Agriculture 
in  October  1973  pointed  out  that  a  careful 
study  would  reveal  safe  margin  levels  to  be 
a  function  of  current  price  trading  condi- 
tions. They^uggested  that  exchanges  develop 
margin  forIj^iia8  or  tables  specifying  the 
margin  level  SccOfdlng  to  price  level,  price 
volatility,  trading  volimie,  and  whatever  ad- 
ditional influences  were  deemed  significant. 
Such  tables  would  be  submitted  to  CEA  for 
approval.  Association  representatives  stated 
that  such  a  formula  or  table  for  each  com- 
modity would  put  all  traders  on  notice  of 
any  automatic  margin  changes  which  would 
go  Into  effect  under  given  circumstances 
and  wotUd  preclude  any  complaints  about 


discriminatory  margin  changes.  The  CEA 
Administrator  agreed  that  margin  tables  have 
definite  merit  and  said  the  matter  should  be 
studied.  Conversely,  however,  the  President, 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  did  not  believe  mar- 
gin tables  were  practicable  because  he  could 
not  see  how  the  table  could  adequately  rec- 
ognize the  many  factors  considered  in  chang- 
ing margins. 

A  second  alternative  would  be  to  give  the 
Government  authority  to  establish  margin 
requirements  In  emergency  situations,  such 
as  war  and  export  embargoes.  Certain  safe- 
guards would  be  established  to  prevent  the 
Government  from  being  involved  with  the 
normal  margin  requirements  for  day-to-day 
operations  and  to  identify  more  specifically 
what  constitutes  emergency  situations. 

We  believe  that  the  commodity  exchanges 
should  continue  to  establish  commodity  mar- 
gin requirements  on  a  day-to-day  basis  be- 
cavise  CEA  is  not  in  a  position  to  react  as 
quickly  as  the  exchanges  and  does  not  have 
the  capability  or  expertise  to  establish  and 
monitor  margin  requirements  without  spend- 
ing a  large  amount  of  manpower  and  funds. 
We  believe,  however,  that  the  CE  act  should 
be  amended  to  give  CEA  authority  to  estab- 
lish margin  requirements  In  emergency  situ- 
ations to  facilitate  orderly  trading  in  or  liqui- 
dation of  any  futures  market.  We  believe  also 
that  CEA  should  study,  in  conjunction  with 
the  commodity  Industry,  the  feasibility  of 
developing  a  margin  formula  or  margin  table 
which  would  be  a'gtilde  to  margin  require- 
ments for  traders  and  which  would  provide 
CEA  with  criteria  by  which  to  measure 
market  operations. 

SHOUIJ)   CXA    HAVE    AOTUOaTTY    TO    DESIGNATE 
OELTVERT    POINTS? 

The  ntimber  of  locations  where  a  commod- 
ity may  be  delivered  to  fulfill  a  futures  con- 
tract must  be  adequate  to  prevent  unusual 
market  situations.  Price  distortion,  manipu- 
lation, and  control,  which  are  detrimental 
to  the  public  Interest  and  the  national  eco- 
nomy, are  made  easier,  and  In  some  cases  en- 
couraged, when  a  futures  contract  calls  for 
delivery  at  a  point  or  points  which  are  no 
longer  centers  for  trading  In  the  cash  com- 
modity deliverable  on  that  contract. 

During  recent  years  the  production  of  cer- 
tain commodities,  such  as  soybeans  and  corn, 
has  Increased  significantly  as  has  the  volume 
of  futures  trading.  Despite  these  increases 
the  number  of  delivery  points  for  certain 
commodities  on  futures  contracts  has  not 
changed.  The  number  of  approved  delivery 
points  can  vary  significantly  depending  on 
the  commodity.  For  example,  as  of  September 
1973,  corn  and  soybeans  had  only  1  delivery 
point  while  eges  bad  175. 

^  In  August  1973  two  associate  professors  at 
Iowa  State  University  submitted  a  proposal 
to  CEA  and  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  that 
additional  delivery  points  for  corn  and  soy- 
bean contracts  be  established  to  facilitate 
deliverles.^t  the  time,  Chicago  was  the  only 
approved  delivery  point  for  corn  and  soy- 
beans. The  proposal  cited  a  recent  example 
of  where  delivery  problems  affected  the  cash- 
futures  price  relationship  and  caused  an  ex- 
piring corn  futures  contract  to  close  at  $1.13 
>4  per  btishel  above  the  closing  Chicago  cash 
price,  where  normally  the  two  should  have 
been  about  the  same.  Several  Iowa  grain  ele- 
vator operators  verified  that  It  had  been  diffi- 
cult If  not  Impossible  to  deliver  corn  and 
soybeans  on  futures  contracts  at  that  time 
because  of  full  warehouses  In  Chicago,  heavy 
Chicago  export  movement,  and  congestion 
in  the  railroad  system.  It  was  not  until  Feb- 
ruary 1974  that  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  were  designated  by  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  as  additional  delivery  points 
for  com  and  soybeans.  As  of  March  1974,  this 
designation  was  awaiting  CEA  approval. 

Another  example  of  exchanges'  delay  in 
establlstUng  needed  delivery  points  Involved 


wheat  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  A  CEA 
central  region  official  told  us  that  an  appar- 
ent price  manipulation  In  the  May  1971 
wheat  futures  contract,  on  which  CEA  issued 
a  complaint  In  June  1972,  was  aided  by  a 
Chicago-only  delivery  point.  As  of  April  1, 
1974,  administrative  action  on  the  caje  was 
still  pending.  In  a  much  earlier  caseyfe  price 
manipulation  in  the  May  1963  wheat  futures 
•contract  was  made  possible  becau^  Chicago 
was  the  only  delivery  point.  The  principal 
problem  resulting  from  having  only  one  de- 
livery point  is  that  it  makes  control  of  the 
deliverable  supply  east«<«>and  makes  it  diffi- 
cult. If  not  imposalTJie,  for-sellers  to  deliver 
on  their  contracts.  The  CEA  official  stated 
that  only  after  Aout  2  years  of  negotiations 
between  CEA  andL^the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
did  the  board  add  a  second  delivery  point 
for  wheat  in  1972. 

In  August  1972,  a  CEA  official  testified  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Mar- 
keting and  Consumer  Relations,  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  that  too  few  delivery 
points  or  Improper  delivery  points,  together 
with  restricted  storage  or  holding  capacity, 
could  result  In  market  congestion  or  arbi- 
trary supply  conditions  which.  In  turn,  could 
create  erratic  price  fluctuations.  More  re- 
cently, in  October  1973.  the  CEA  Adminis- 
trator testified  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  that  the  failure  of  some  ex- 
changes to  provide  adequate  delivery  provi- 
sions was  a  major  problem  in  the  commodity 
futures  industry. 

The  commodity  exchanges  have  full  re- 
sponsibility for  designating  delivery  points, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Extensive  research  Is  Involved 
in  determining  delivery  points,  such  as  de- 
termining whether  an  area  has  adequate  fa- 
cilities, accessibility,  transportation  outlets, 
proper  financing  and  Insurance,  and  other 
essential  characteristics.  Because  exchanges 
have  gerater  expertise  and  flexibility  than 
CEA  in  doing  such  research,  we  believe  they 
should  continue  to  be  primarily  responsible 
for  designating  delivery  points.  Because  of 
the  Importance  of  sufficient  delivery  points, 
however,  we  believe  the  CE  act  should  be 
amended  to  authorize  CEA,  after  a  need  is 
determined,  to  require  the  exchanges  to  des- 
ignate additional  delivery  points  or  to  desig- 
nate the  points  if  the  exchanges  do  not  do  so. 
House  bill  13113  would  provide  for  such 
authority. 

SHOtru)  REGISTRATION  AND  FTTNESS  CHECKS  BE 
EXPANDED  TO  INCLtnJE  AIX  PEOPLE  WHO  HAN- 
DLE CUSTOMERS'   rtJNOS   OR   ACCOUNTS? 

The  CE  act  requires  only  floor  brokers  and 
certain  employees  of  PCMs,  such  as  officers  or 
partners,  to  register  with  CEA.  Registrants 
are  given  fitness  checks  to  Insure  that  only 
reputable  people  handle  customer  orders. 
However,  commodity  futures  representatives, 
the  individuals  primarily  Involved  In  solicit- 
ing, accepting,  or  handling  customers'  orders, 
do  not  have  to  register.  Consequently,  CEA 
has  no  assurance  that  commodity  customers 
are  dealing  with  brokerage  representatives 
of  good  character. 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Chi- 
cago Mercantile  Exchange  require  employees 
of  member  PCMs  to  register  with  them  before 
they  solicit  or  handle  customer  orders.  Offi- 
cials of  the  exchanges  told  us  that  each  of 
their  exchanges  had  over  20,000  registered 
commodity  representatives.  Also,  both  ex- 
changes subject  applicants  to  fitness  checks 
which  normally  include  reviews  of  court  and 
credit  records.  In  contrast,  CEA  fitness 
checks  may  include  reviews  of  Investigative 
records  maintained  by  the  Department,  SEC, 
and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
which  are  not  available  to  private  Investiga- 
tive organizations. 

Other  exchanges  have  only  limited  require- 
ments or  none  at  all.  For  example,  the  Mld- 
Amerlca  Commodity  Exchange  requires  reg- 
istration only  for  clearing  members'  repre- 
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sentatlves  and  does  not  subject  them  to  fit- 
ness checks.  The  Minneapolis  Grain  Ex- 
change, the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange, 
and  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  have  no 
registration  requirements  for  commodity  fu- 
tures representatives.  Thus,  it  is  evident  that 
a  person  of  undesirable  character  could  be 
employed  as  a  futures  representative  by  a 
member  of  an  exchange  that  does  not  require 
registration  and  or  fitness  checks. 

The  CEA  Administrator  and  representa- 
tives of  the  two  largest  exchanges  testified 
in  October  1973  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  that  they  favoring  having 
CEA  expand  its  registration  and  fitness  check 
program  to  include  all  individuals  handling 
commodity  customers"  accounts.  The  CEA 
Administrator  also  said: 

"There  is  a  need  to  keep  all  unfit  persons 
from  handling  customers'  accounts  and  this 
can  best  be  done  through  a  registration  and 
fitness  program.  It  has  been  the  CEA's  ex- 
perience that  dishonest  Individuals  go  from 
one  brokerage  firm  to  another.  Often  they 
are  hired  without  the  brokerage  firm  hav- 
ing any  knowledge  of  their  unsavory  back- 
ground. If  the-  CEA  is  to  give  real  protection 
to  traders  in  the  markets,  it  should  have 
this  authority." 

In  addition,  CEA,  by  letter  dated  August 
16,  1973,  recommended  to  the  Department 
that.  In  its  1974  legislative  program  for  the 
Congress,  it  Include  a  proposal  that  broker- 
age firm  employees  handling  customers'  ac- 
counts be  required  to  register  with  CEA  and 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be  given 
the  authority  to  deny,  suspend,  or  revoke 
such  registrations. 

We  believe  that,  to  insure  that  commodity 
customers  deal  with  reputable  people,  the 
CE  act  should  be  amended  to  extend  the  re- 
gistration requirements  to  all  people  who 
handle  customer  accounts.  House  bill  13113 
would  provide  for  such  extension  of  the  re- 
gistration requirements. 

On  March  22,  1974.  the  CEA  Administra- 
tor pointed  out  a  possible  problem  in  making 
future  fitness  checks.  He  told  us  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  had  proposed  legis- 
lation which  would  deny  access  to  criminal 
justice  information  to  noncriminal  Justice 
agencies.  He  said  that  if  this  legislation, 
known  as  the  "Criminal  Justice  Information 
Systems  Act  of  1974."  is  passed,  it  wottld 
seriously  impair  the  effectiveness  of  CEA's 
fitness  program. 

MATTERS   FOR  CONSIDERATION    BT   THE  CONGRESS 

If  the  Government  is  to  effectively  regu- 
late futures  trading,  the  Congress  should 
amend  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  to  pro- 
vide authority  to 

Regulate  all  futures  trading. 

Restrict  trading  of  fioor  brokers  and  FCMs 
for  their  own  account  while  trading  for  cus- 
tomers' accounts. 

Seek  injunctions  and  Impose  civil  money 
I>enalties. 

Establish  margin  requirements  In  emer- 
gency situations  only. 

Require  exchanges  to  designate  additional 
delivery  points  or  to  designate  such  points  if 
the  exchanges  do  not  do  so. 

Extend  registration  requirements  to  all 
people  handling  customer  accounts  and/or 
funds. 


Chapter    4.    Preliminary    Observations    On 
CEA  Operations 

CEA's  responsibilities  Include  (1)  com- 
modity exchange  rule  enforcement  and  CEA 
Investigations,  (2)  market  surveillance  and 
economic  analyses,  and  (3)  registration  and 
audit  activities.  Our  preliminary  observations 
and  specific  suggestions  on  these  CEIA  oper- 
ations are  included  in  this  chapter. 

One  of  the  basic  problems  underlying 
CEA's  management  deficiencies  is  the  lack  of 
adequate  staff.  CEA's  task  has  become  more 
difficult  because  the  size  of  its  staff  has  re- 


mained about  the  same  while  the  volume  and 
value  of  futures  trading  has  Increased  tre- 
mendously in  recent  years,  as  shown  in  the 
following  table. 
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CEA 

of 

of 
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contracts 

contracts 
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(end  of 
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traded 

year 

year) 
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1969... 

152 

J1.9 

8.6 

$67.5 

1970... 

165 

2.5 

10.3 

92  9 

1971... 

166 

2.7 

11.8 

114.4 

1972... 

160 

2.8 

12.6 

148.0 

1973... 

165 

2.9 

17.8 

268.3 

In  commenting  on  this  matter  In  March 
1974,  the  CEA  Administrator  agreed  that 
additional  staff  was  needed  and  said  that  staff 
had  been  requested  for  fiscal  year  1976  to 
help  alleviate  their  problems. 

The  Department's  fiscal  1974  appropriation 
request  did  not  ask  for  any  additional  staff 
or  funds.  The  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations' report  on  the  Agriculture-Environ- 
mental and  Consumer  Protection  Appropria- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  year  1974  states  that  the 
Department  was  requested  to  furnish  in- 
formation on  additional  personnel  and  funds 
needed  to  increase  surveillance  and  enforce- 
ment because  of  the  increased  volume  of 
trading  on  the  commodity  exchanges. 

The  Department  reported  that  13  posi- 
tions costing  an  additional  $234,000  would 
be  needed;  however,  the  Committee  believed 
this  estimate  too  conservative  and  provided 
20  positions  and  an  additional  $351,000.  The 
Department  has  estimated  that  CEA  would 
have  188  employees  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1974  and  has  requested  an  additional  29 
positions  for  fiscal  year  1975.  Comments  on 
CEA's  grade  structure  are  discussed  earlier. 
commodity  exchange  rule  enforcement  and 

CEA   investigations 

CEA  supervises  exchanges'  programs  for 
enforcing  rules  and  Investigates  fioor  trad- 
ing practices  to  ( 1 )  insure  a  free  and  open 
market  and  (2)  give  the  public  maximum 
protection  in  Its  contacts  with  the  exchanges 
and  their  members. 

CEA    should    agffressively    monitor    the    ex- 
changes enforcement  programs 

CEA  has  experienced  long  delays  in  get- 
ting exchanges  to  establish  the  necessary 
self-enforcement  programs  and  to  correct 
certain  deficiencies.  CEA  needs  to  be  more 
aggressive  in  requiring  exchanges  to  en- 
force their  (1)  rules  concerning  contract 
terms  tfrd  trading  and  (2)  minimum  finan- 
cial requirement  rules  as  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

A  1968  amendment  to  the  CE  act  required 
that  applicants  for  registration  as  FCMs 
demonstrate  reasonable  capital  resources.  An 
applicant  met  the  requirement  if  he  was  a 
■  member  of  an  exchange  whose  financial 
standards  had  been  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  Other  applicants  had  to 
meet  requirements  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  The  amendment  also  re- 
quired each  exchange  to  enforce  its  rules  on 
(1)  contract  terms  and  other  trading  re- 
quirements and  (2)  minimum  financial  re- 
quirements for  members  who  were  FCMs. 
Enforcing  exchange  trading  rules 

A  1971  audit  report  by  the  Department's 
Office  of  Audit  (formerly  the  Office  of  Inspec- 
tor General )  repeatedly  stressed  the  need  for 
CEA  to  require  exchanges  to  enforce  their 
rules  more  vigorously.  Further,  a  CEIA  study 
team  concluded  In  1971  that  the  exchanges 
were  not  adequately  policing  floor  trading 
practices  and  recommended  that  CEA  require 
each  exchange  to  establish  a  program  for 
that  purpose.  The  CEA  study  team  recom- 
mended also  that  CEA  periodically  review 
the  exchanges'  self-policlng^rograms  to  In- 
sure their  adequacy.  The  CEA  Administrator 


agreed  to  advise  each  exchange  that  It  was 
required  to  have  an  affirmative  self-poUctng 
program  adequate  to  deter  violations  of  Its 
trading  rules:  however.  CEA  apparently  took 
no  action  at  that  time. 

Since  :&71  CEA  has  formally  reviewed  the 
rule  enforcement  activities  of  6  of  the  10 
active  regulated  exchanges — 4  in  New  York 
City  and  2  in  Chicago.  These  reviews  were 
often  made  over  extended  periods  of  time — 
ranging  from  6  to  over  15  months — becatise 
employees  periodically  were  diverted  to 
higher  priority  work.  This  practice  disrupted 
the  continuity  of  the  review  work  and  in 
some  cases  necessitated  more  work  to  update 
data  and  information.  C^A  advised  the  ex- 
changes of  the  deficiencies  observed  in  their 
programs  but  was  not  aggressive  in  insuring 
that  corrective  action  was  taken. 

CEA's  reviews  showed  various  deficienc^lfs 
in   the  exchanges'  enforcement  programs. 

Exchanges  did  not  have  programs  for  con- 
tinually enforcing  rules. 

Self-initiated  Investigations  of  customer 
complaints  turned  up  only  minor  infractions, 
if  any.  but  investigations  made  as  a  result 
of  CE.^  referrals  of  customer  complaints  dis- 
closed a  high  percentage  of  Infractions. 

Corrective  actions  for  infractions  were  de- 
layed in  many  cases. 

On  July  11.  1973.  CEA  proposed  a  regula- 
tion under  the  CE  act  requiring  each  ex- 
change to  have  a  program  for  enforcing  its 
own  trading  rules.  That  regulation  was 
adopted  and  became  effective  December  1. 
1973,  more  than  2  years  after  the  study  tORm 
had  recognized  the  need  for  such  action  and 
5  years  after  the  CE  act  was  amended  requir- 
ing exchange  self-regulation. 

The  December  1973  regulation  requires 
each  exchange  to; 

Monitor  market  activity  for  indications  of 
possible  congestion  or  other  market  situa- 
tions conducive  to  possible  price  distortion; 

Monitor  trading  practices  on  the  fioor  of 
the  exchange; 

Investigate  all  customer  complaints  con- 
cerning the  hlandllng  of  accounts  or  orders; 

Investigate  a^  other  alleged  or  apparent 
violations  of  itsV  bylaws,  rules,  regulations, 
and  resolutions;  qnd 

Establish  a  prodedure  for  taking  prompt, 
effective,   disciplin^y  action   for  violations. 

In  commenting  on  the  need  to  promptly 
implement  this  regulation,  the  CEA  Admin- 
istrator informed  us  on  March  22.  1974.  that 
CEA  is  providing  exchanges  with  guidance 
on  what  Is  required  of  them.  CEA  regional 
directors  met  with  exchange  officials  and 
explained  the  requirements  of.  the  regulation 
and  confirmed  these  discussions  in  writing 
to  the  exchanges.  The  Administrator  told 
us  that  CEA's  enforcement  guideline  con- 
templates that  guidance  will  be  given  to 
each  Individual  exchange  on  the  basis  of 
CEAs  review  of  the  exchange's  program.  The 
guideline  provides  that  each  regional  ofTice 
bring  to  the  exchange's  attention  such  pro- 
cedures considered  necessary  to  bring  the 
exchange  enforcement  program  up  to  a  satis- 
factory level. 

We  believe  the  regulation  and  guidance 
being  provided  to  the  exchanges  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  and  will  provide  CEIA 
a  standard  for  appraising  the  exchanges' 
performance.  However,  we  noted  that  only 
one  CEA  regional  office  had  specified  a  time 
limit  for  implementing  the  regulation.  In 
view  of  the  long  delays  experienced  by  CEA 
In  getting  the  exchanges  to  establish  self- 
enforcement  programs,  we  believe  CE.\ 
should  ( 1 )  give  each  exchange  a  specific  time 
limit  for  implementing  the  regulation  and 
state  what  penalties  will  be  imposed  If  such 
time  limits  are  not  met  and  (2)  aggressively 
monitor  the  exchanges'  programs  to  Insure 
compliance. 

Enforcing    exchanges'    miriimum    financial 
requirement  rules 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Chi- 
cago Mercantile  Exchange  are  the  only  two 
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exchanges  which  have  requested  and  ob- 
tained the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  approval 
of  the  financial  requirements  establlBhed 
for  their  PCMs.  The  two  exchanges  became 
responsible  for  enforcing  their  respective  re- 
quirements m  March  1969.  Since  then,  CEA 
has  often  expressed  concern  about  the  two 
exchanges'  inadequate  enforcement  pro- 
grams. 

CEA  reviewed  the  two  exchanges'  programs 
for  enforcing  minimum  financial  require- 
ments and  discussed  the  areas  needing  im- 
provement wlUr^cBiage  officials.  In  August 
1971  and  Janiiary  1972  Cfe^^ftdvised  the  Chi- 
cago Board  bt  Trade  that  it  neodSdv  to  in- 
crease^ its  audit  staff  and  tha-iumbep  of 
onsite  audits  of  FCMs  to  verify  Compliance 
with  exchange  requirements.  CEA  discussions 
with  the  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange  in 
December  1971  indicated  these  same  improve- 
ments were  needed  in  its  program. 

In  May  1972  CEA  was  informed  that  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trades  audit  staff  would 
be  increased  so  that  60  percent  of  the  130 
member  FCMs  could  be  audited  each  year. 
This  program  was  to  begin  by  the  end  of 
October  1972;  however,  a  CEA  review  found 
that  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  made  only 
four  field  audita  of  PCMs  between  January  1, 
1972,  and  June  30,  1973. 

In  addition,  on  June  18,  1973,  the  Com- 
modity Exchange.  Commission,  on  CEA's  rec- 
ommendation, issued  a  complaint  against  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  for  f silling  to  enforce 
its  minimum  financial  requirement  rules  for 
one  of  its  PCMs.  The  complaint  resulted  be- 
caxise  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  aUegedly 
failed  and  refused  to  enforce  Its  minimum 
financial  requirements  for  that  PCM  even 
though  the  board  (1)  had  determined  on 
numerous  occasions  that  the  PCM  failed  to 
meet  such  requirements  and  (2).'' bad  been 
notified  by  CEA  that  the  board  was  not  com- 
plying with  the  CE  act.  A  CEA  official  told  us 
that,  as  of  April  5.  1974,  this  case  was  still 
under  review  by  the  Conunodity  Exchange 
Commission  and  that  final  action  was  Im- 
minent. 

j;n  Augiist  1973  the  Director,  Registration 
and  Audit  Division,  CEA,  reported  that  both 
exchanges  had  to  improve  their  programs 
to  bring  them  to  an  acceptable  performance 
level.  He  pointed  out  that  the  Chicago  Mer- 
cantile Exchange  bad  shown  an  Improvement 
over  prior  years;  however,  the  nimiber  of 
field  audits  could  stlU  be  increased.  Between 
January  1  and  September  5,  1973,  the  Chicago 
Mercantile  Exchange  audited  28  of  9^  PCMs. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Director,  Registra- 
tion and  Audits  Division,  CEA,  reported  that 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade's  field  audit  ef- 
forts were  meager,  and  that  the  board's  audit 
efforts  seldom  went  beyond  a  desk  review  of 
financial  statements  received  from  member 
firms  and  information  received  from  other 
exchanges  and  other  outside  sources. 

We  beUeve  CEA  should  act  more  forcefully 
to  insure  that  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
and  the  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange  pro- 
grams are  improved  to  an  acceptable  level. 
CEA  should  establish  guidelines  Indicating 
acceptable  performance  standards  for  the 
exchanges'  surveUlance  and  investigative 
functions  and  sho\ild  clearly  stat*  what 
penalties  will  be  Imposed  for  failure  to  meet 
the  standards  within  a  specified  period.  We 
believe  that  CEA's  lack  of  aggressiveness  is 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that,  6  years 
after  the  act  requiring  such  programs  was 
enacted,  the  exchanges  still  do  not  have  ac- 
ceptable self -enforcement  programs. 
Continued  deficiencies  in  CEA'*  trade  prac- 
tice investigation  programs 
In  a  report  to  the  Congress  in  1963  (see 
p.  8),  we  pointed  out  that  CEA's  trade  prac- 
tice investigations  were  Inadequate  to  dis- 
close or  discourage  abusive  trade  practices 
on  the  exchange  floors  and  that  theae  Investi- 
gations were  not  conducted  on  a  planned 
basis  to  insure  periodic  review  of  each  fu- 


tures market.  In  1971,  the  Department's 
Office  of  Audit  reported  essentially  the  sanoe 
deficiencies.  On  the  basis  of  our  review  of 
all  trade  practice  investigations  Initiated  by 
CEA  In  fiscal  year  1973,  we  believe  the  defi- 
ciencies continue. 

At  the  time  of  our  earlier  review,  CEA's 
trade  practice  investigations  generally  in- 
volved detailed  examinations  and  analyses 
of  all  trades  of  futures  contracts  made  for  a 
particular  commodity  or  commodities  at  a 
contract  market  during  a  specified  period. 
Because  of  the  time  consuming  nature  of 
the  work,  which  was  done  manually,  and  the 
lack  of  manpower,  CEA,  following  our  review, 
tried  to  make  such  analyses,  at  least  par- 
tially, through  the  use  of  computer  programs 
but  failed  because  it  could  not  design  the 
programs  to  appropriately  identify  suspect 
trades. 

To  use  its  limited  manpower  more  effec- 
tively, CEA  adopted  a  new  program  in  1971 
for  conducting  trade  practice  investigations. 
The  new  program  called  for  investigations  of 
suspect  situations  or  of  Individuals  on  firms 
trading  in  one  or  more  commodities.  A  CEA 
study  teain  recommended  that  CEA  use  the 
exchanges'  trade  registers  (a  listing  of  all 
trades  made)  to  identify  suspect  situations 
and  that  CEA  assign  the  program  an  ade- 
quate priority  in  relationship  to  the  other 
work  of  the  agency. 

The  Administrator  of  CEA  adopted  the 
study  team's  recommendations  In  August 
1971  and  indicated  that  the  following  actions 
would  be  taken  when  time  permitted. 

The  regulations  under  the  CE  act  would 
be  amended  to  require  additional  Informa- 
tion in  exchange  trade  registers. 

As  soon  as  current  computer  programs  were 
operational,  the  central  region  would  study 
the  feasibility  of  developing  a  program  to 
identify  apparent  noncomptetitive  trades. 

A  guideline  for  trade  practice  investiga- 
tions would  be  prepared. 

These  actions,  however,  bad  not  been  taken 
at  the  time  of  our  survey  In  November  1973. 
Our  review  ot  the  16  trade  practice  In- 
vestigations initiated  by  CEA  during  fiscal 
year  1973  showed  that  10  of  them  had  not 
been,  completed  at  the  time  of  omi  survey, 
primarily  because  of  repeated  delays  due  to 
higher  priority  work.  For  example.  In  the 
CKA  central  region,  only  a  (tf  10  investiga- 
tions bad  been  completed.  Also,  Kune  of  the 
su  completed  cases  were  significantly  de- 
layed for  the  same  reason.  In  the  eastern 
region  two  Investigations  that  were  sched- 
uled for  completion  In  1  and  2  months  were 
actually  completed  In  7  and  11  months,  re- 
spectively. CKA's  western  region  made  no 
trade  practice  investigations  in  fiscal  year 
1073  because,  accenting  to  regional  office  offi- 
cials, the  region's  limited  manpower  was 
heavily  involved  In  investigating  an  alleged 
price  manipulation. 

In  March  1973  a  CEA  headquarters  audit 
report  on  the  eastern  regional  office's  com- 
pliance program  concluded  that  the  trade 
practice  investigation  program  bad  not  been 
given  proper  priority.  The  audit  report  also 
stated  that  the  estimated  completion  dates 
of  investigations  had  been  pushed  back  many 
times  and  that  no  exchange  trade  registers 
had  been  examined  so  far  diu-ing  the  fiscal 
year. 

Besides  being  assigned  low  priority,  some 
of  the  cases  classified  as  trade  practice  in- 
vestigations under  the  selective  program 
were  of  very  nfcrrow  scope,  Invcdvlng  a  single 
trade  or  trades  on  which  a  complaint  had 
been  received  or  which  bad  been  referred 
by  other  CEA  regional  office  branches.  In 
the  central  region,  only  two  investigations, 
one  of  which  was  requested  by  CEA  head- 
quarters, mvolved  relatively  broad  reviews 
of  the  trading  in  a  specific  commodity  and 
analysis  of  exchange  trade  registers. 

CEA  has  acknowledged  that  trade  practice 
Investigations  are  the  best  means  It  has  for 
detecting  noncompetitive  trading  on  futures 


exchanges.  For  such  investigations  to  be 
successful  deterrents,  however,  they  should 
be  designed  to  seek  out  such  practices  and 
not  rely  primarily  on  complaints  or  referrals 
from  individuals  or  other  CEA  branches.  Also, 
these  investigations  should  be  conducted  on 
a  planned  basis  and  given  high  priority  if 
they  are  to  be  effective. 

In  commenting  on  this  matter  In  March 
1974,  the  Administrator,  CEA,  said  he  agreed 
with  our  conclusions  but  reiterated  that 
staffing  would  continue  to  be  a  problem  in 
the  future.  He  said  that  conducting  trade 
practice  investigations  designed  as  we  sug- 
gested would  require  considerable  effort  and 
that,  even  with  increased  sUfflng,  higher 
priority  work  might  preclude  such  investi- 
gations, at  least  to  some  extent. 

We  told  the  Administrator  that  we  are 
continuing  our  review  In  this  area  and  that 
we  planned  to  comment  further  In  our  final 
report  on  the  type  and  timeliness  of  trade 
practice  investlgaUons. 

UAXKET  STTRVBILLANCX  AND  ECONOMIC  ANALYSES 

■The  purpose  of  market  surveillance  is  to 
enforce  speculative  limit  requirements  and  to 
detect  and  prevent  market  disruption  such 
as  manipulative  practices.  Market  surveil- 
lance Involves  analysis  of  daU  obtained  from 
daUy  and  weekly  reports  of  trades  filed  by 
traders  in  the  commodity  futures  markeU. 
CKA  processed  632,000  of  these  reports  during 
fiscal  year  1973.  Economic  analyses  are  de- 
signed to  show  that  manipulation  has  oc- 
curred and  Include  analyses  of  price  reUtlon- 
sblps,  supply,  demand,  transportation,  and 
other  factors  affecting  the  marketing  of  com-  ^ 
modi  ties. 

Our    preliminary    observations    regarding 
these  activities  foUow;  however,  we  have  not 
completed  our  review  of  this  area. 
Need  for  periodic  revteios  of  adequacy  of 
speculative  limits 

CEA  should  regularly  reylew  the  adequacy 
of  or  need  for  speculative  trading  and  posi- 
tion limits  on  regulated  commodities.  The 
primary  purpose  of  such  limits  U  to  curb  the 
trading  of  individuals  whose  trades  or  posi- 
tions might  unduly  affect  price.  Without  ade- 
quate limits,  sudden,  unreasonable,  or  un- 
warranted price  fluctuations  are  more  llkelv 
to  occur. 

Speculative  Umits  cover  both  the  number 
of  contracts  that  may  be  bought  and  sold 
daUy  (trading  limit)  and  the  number  of  con- 
tracts that  may  be  owned  or  controUed  by 
one  person  (position  limits).  At  present, 
regulated  commodities  either  (1)  have  specu- 
lative trading  and  position  limits  which  were 
established  by  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Commission.  (2)  have  limits  established  by 
one  of  the  exchanges,  or  (3)  have  no  limits. 

CEA  believes  that  limits  on  speculative 
trading  and  positions  are  one  means  of  giving 
economic  forces  the  fullest  possible  oppor- 
tunity for  maintaining  free  and  competitive 
markets. 

Over  the  past  10  years,  the  volume  of 
trading  in  futtires  contracts  for  regulated 
commodities  has  increased  significantly  and 
the  annual  trading  volume  has  fiuctuated 
widely  among  individual  commodities.  De- 
spite this  sltuaUon,  CEA  has  not  regularly 
reviewed  the  adequacy  of  speculative  limits 
or  the  need  to  establish  such  limits  for  com- 
modities without  them. 

For  example,  the  current  speculative  trad- 
ing and  position  limit  on  cotton — un- 
changed since  1947—18  300  contracts.  The 
adequacy  of  this  limit  has  not  been  reviewed 
since  1947.  although  the  volume  of  trading 
in  cotton  futures  and  the  number  of  open 
contracts  has  fluctuated  widely  during  the 
past  1 1  years.  For  example.  In  fiscal  year  1962, 
the  annual  average  open  interest  (number 
of  contracts  outstanding)  amounted  to 
about  4,100  contracts  and  the  volume  of 
trading  was  about  35,000  contracts.  In  fis- 
cal year  1972.  the  annual  average  open  In- 
terest was  more  than  16,000  contracts  and 
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the  volume  of  trading  was  about  411,000  con- 
tracts. The  statistics  for  fiscal  year  1972 
were  greater  than  those  for  the  preceding  3 
fiscal  years  combined. 

Frozen  concentrated  orange  Juice  i&  an 
e.xample  of  a  commodity  for  which  no  specu- 
lative limits  have  been  set.  A  study  com- 
pleted by  CEA's  eastern  region  in  March  1972 
recommended  that  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Commission  set  trading  and  position  limits 
for  orange  Juice  to  diminish  or  prevent  ex- 
cessive speculation.  In  December  1971,  a 
CEA  headquarters  official  told  us  that  no 
action  had  been  taken  on  the  recommenda- 
tion and  that  the  study  had  been  returned  to 
the  region  for  updating. 

In  June  1973,  a  CEA  management  study 
team  recommended  that  CEA  ( 1 )  consider 
establishing  speculative  litfilts  for  all  regu- 
lated commodities  and  X2)  periodically  re- 
view the  validity  of  exl^ng  speculative  lim- 
its. On  March  22,  1974,  the  Administrator, 
CEA,  Informed  us  that  resources  to  Imple- 
ment the  study  team  recommendations  were 
requested  in  CEA's  1974-75  budget  request. 

The  Director  of  CEA's  Trading  Division 
acknowledged  to  us  that  CEA  had  not  regu- 
larly reviewed  speculative  trading  and  posi- 
tion limits  and  that  there  was  no  future 
schedule  for  making  these  analyses  regu- 
larly. He  said  that  CEA  would  not  be  able  to 
take  action  In  this  area  until  the  staff  was 
increased.  We  are  examining  this  matter  fur- 
ther as  part  of  our  review. 
Need  for  consolidating  guidance  documents 

on     identifying    and     investigating    price 

manipulations 

CEA's  formal  guideline  on  market  sur- 
veUlancj  Identifies  the  factors  and  informa- 
tion Important  to  an  analyst  in  detecting 
price  manipulations.  Most  of  the  guidance 
on  how  to  Interpret  and  structure  this  In- 
formation for  Investigative  purposes,  how- 
ever. Is  scattered  in  memoranda,  outlines, 
and  instruction  papers  prepared  by  CEA 
officials  during  the  past  several  years,  and 
not  all  of  these  documents  have  been  made 
available  to  CEAs  three  regional  offices.  As 
a  result,  CEA  has  no  assurance  that  Its  re- 
gional personnel  are  using  all  pertinent  data 
in  assessing  possible  price  manipulations. 

A  memorandum  on  the  inadequacies  of  a 
regional  report  on  a  price  manipulation  case 
stated  the  need  for  planning  analysis  work 
and  for  better  use  of  investigative  and  ana- 
lytical skills.  The  memorandum  suggested 
questions  that  should  be  answered  In  a  prop- 
erly structured  analysis-Investigation  of  a 
possible  price  manipulation.  Our  contacts 
with  officials  at  the  three  regional  offices  dis- 
closed that  this  memorandum  had  been  made 
available  only  to  central  and  eastern  region 
economists  and  investigators. 

Furthermore,  only  the  central  and  eastern 
regions  had  four  other  informal  guidance 
documents  which  were  used  as  references 
for  assessing  possible  price  manipulations. 
The  documents  covered  the  following  areas. 

The  need  to  know  the  commodity. 

Information  n^ded  on-productlon,  supply, 
movement  of  supply,  market  demand,  func- 
tions of  a  market,  a  futures  contract  and  Its 
provisions,  delivery  problems,  price  and  price 
relationships,  and  tricks  of  the  trade. 

Types  of  futures  market  manipulations  and 
their  characterlstlca. 

Factors  required  for  there  to  be  a  manip- 
ulative situation  and  their  characteristics. 

Oeneral  outline  of  an  approach  to  inves- 
tigating a  possible  manipulation. 

In  addition,  the  central  region  had  devel- 
oped two  more  outline  approaches  for  inves- 
tigating price  manipulations. 

The  only  guidance  document  on  price  ma- 
nipulation available  to  the  western  regional 
office  was  the  formal  CEA  guideline.  Because 
most  of  the  guidance  on  how  to  structure  an 
Investigation  Is  contained  in  the  Informal 
documents,  personnel  in  the_western  region 


may  not  be  in  the  best  position  to  properly 
assess  manipulative  situations. 

A  central  region  official  stated  that  the  in- 
formal guidance  documents  had  been  a  val- 
uable aid  In  investigating  price  manipula- 
tions. These> documents  are  based  on  experi- 
ence gained  from  Investigating  price  manip- 
ulations and  Oonsiderable  time  has  been 
spent  in  developing  them. 

We  believe  Jthat  all  guidance  documents 
on  price  maniptn^tion  should  be  consolidated 
and  made  available  to  all  CEA  regional 
offices. 

In  commenting  on  this  matter  in  March 
1974,  the  CEA  Administrator  said  that  he 
agreed  with  our  suggestion  and  that  con- 
solidated guidelines  were  being  prepared  for 
dissemination  to  all  regional  offices. 

RECISl  RATION    AND    AUDFT    ACTIVITIES 

CEA  is  responsible  for  registering  all 
FCMs  and  floor  brokers  each  year.  As  a  part 
of  registration,  CEA  investigates  the  general 
character  of  each  floor  broker  and  PCM  and 
FCMs'  principals  and  branch  managers.  CEA 
completed  2.904  of  these  Investigations  in 
fiscal  year  1973  and  registered  or  reregistered 
250  PCMs  and  1,357  floor  brokers.  (The  need 
to  expand  the  registration  and  character  in- 
vestigations to  Include  all  individuals  who 
handle  customers'  funds  or  accounts  Is  dis- 
cussed previously.) 

The  CE  act  requires  FCMs  to  meet  mini- 
mum financial  requirements  at  all  times  and 
to  separately  account  for  customers'  funds 
Invested  In  regulated  commodities  and  spec- 
ifies that  these  funds  not  be  commingled 
with  other  funds.  CEA  attempts  to  audit  all 
PCMs  each  year  to  insure  compliance  with 
the  segregrated  fund  provisions.  CEA's  regu- 
lar financial  requirements  audits  are  limited 
to  those  FCMs  that  are  not  members  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  or  the  Chicago 
Mercantile  Exchange — the  two  largest  ex- 
changes— because  these  exchanges  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
enforce  their  financial  requirements.  CEA 
made  a  total  of  253  audits  during  fiscal  year 
1973.  Our  observations  on  CEA's  audit  ac- 
tivities follow. 

Need  to  consider  giving  exchanges  primary 
responsibility  for  audits 

CEA's  regional  professional  staff  spends 
about  25  percent  of  its  time  making  routine 
audits  of  FCMs  to  Insure  that  customer 
funds  are  properly  segregated  and  that  FCMs 
meet  minimum  financial  requirements.  CEA 
should  consider  giving  exchanges  primary 
responsibility  for  such  audits.  CEA  could 
then  function  more  meaningfully  as  an 
overseer,  much  as  it  does  In  appraising  ex- 
changes' enforcement  of  their  own  rules  and 
regulations.  By  limiting  itself  to  such  a  role, 
CEA  could  concentrate  more  effort  on  known 
or  suspected  noncompliance  cases  and  in- 
crease its  effort  In  other  enforcement  areas. 

1'he  practicability  of  the  exchanges'  as- 
suming more  responsibility  for  audits  of 
FCMs  Is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  two 
largest  exchanges,  whose  memberships  com- 
prise about  75  percent  of  all  FCMs,  are 
already  responsible  for  insuring  that  these 
member  PCMs  meet  minimum  financial  re- 
quirements. 

To  assist  them  In  their  enforcement  duties, 
the  two  largest  exchanges  require  their 
members  to  submit  periodic  financial  state- 
ments, including  annual  financial  state- 
ments certified  by  an  independent  certified 
public  accountant  (CPA)  or  financial  state- 
ments submitted  to  and  In  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  New  Tork,  Midwest, 
or  American  Stock  Exchanges.  The  financial 
statements  submitted  by  CPAs  Include  a 
comparison  of  segregation  requirements  with 
segregated  funds  on  deposit.  Segregated  fund 
audits  made  by  CEA  are  apparently  more  de- 
tailed. PCMs  who  are  not  members  of  either 
of  the  two  largest  exchanges  are  required  to 


semiannually  submit  financial  statements  to 
CEA  that  also  include  a  comparison  of  segre- 
gation requirements  with  segregated  funds 
on  deposit. 

Because  most  PCMs  already  use  CPAs  In 
the  financial  requirement  and  segregated 
fund  audit  areas,  it  appears  practicable  to 
extend  the  CPAs'  services  to  satisfy  CEA 
audit  requirements. 

Our  suggesaon  to  use  CPA  work  more  ex- 
tensively Is  similar  to  one  made  In  a  Septem- 
ber 1971  report  on  CEA  operations  by  the 
Department's  Office  of  Audit.  The  report  rec- 
ommended that  CEA.  In  audltmg  PCMs,  rely 
as  much  as  possible  on  reports  from  CPAs  or 
reports  required  by  SEC.  The  report  also 
stated  that  CEA  should  require  the  ex- 
changes to  enforce  the  CE  act  and  Its  regula- 
tions relatmg  to  minimum  financial  require- 
ments and  segregation  of  customer  funds.  It 
further  stated  that,  even  though  CEA's  regu- 
latory plillosophy  was  self-regulation  by  ex- 
changes, CEA.  by  auditing  each  PCM's  siegre- 
gatlon  funds,  had  assumed  full  responsibility 
for  determining  FCMs  compliance  with  the 
segregation  provisions  of  the  CE  act  and  CEA 
regulations.  The  report  expressed  the  opinion 
that  protecting  customer  funds  was  a  prl- 
msj-y  responsibility  of  the  exchanges  and 
that  CEA  should  place  emphasis  on  insuring 
that  contract  markets  can  enforce  the  act's 
minimum  financial  requirements  and  funds 
segregation  provisions. 

In  our  opinion,  any  exchange  which  CEA 
has  approved  to  deal  In  regulated  commodi- 
ties should  be  capable  of  Insuring  that  its 
member  FCMs  comply  with  the  CE  act  and 
CEA  regulations  or  other  rules  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  regarding  segre- 
gation of  funds  and  minimum  financial  re- 
quirements. We  recognize  that  the  segrega- 
tion audit  function  is  vital  to  insure  that 
customers'  funds  are  adequately  protected 
and  that  It  should  not  In  any  way  be  down- 
graded In  Importance.  We  believe,  however. 
that,  with  proper  guidance,  exchanges  and 
CEA  could  rely  on  CPAs'  work. 

We  are  not  advocating  that  the  CEA  relin- 
quish all  responsibility  for  this  audit  func- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  CEA  should  exercise  a 
strong  oversight  role.  It  should  continue  to 
audit  FCMs  when  known  or  suspected  non- 
compliance Is  evident  and  to  test  the  relia- 
bility of  the  CPAs'  audits. 

In  commenting  on  our  suggestion  In 
March  1974.  the  CEA  AWministrator  said  that 
he  disagreed  with  our  views.  He  again  pointed 
out.  as  he  did  In  a  reply  to  the  Office  of 
Audits  September  1971  report,  that  CEA  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  CPAs'  reports  can- 
not be  relied  on  and  that  outside  auditors 
have  difficulty  with  CEA's  segregation  con- 
cepts and  do  not  seem  to  concern  themselves 
with  the  ramifications  brought  about  by 
commingling  funds.  He  also  said  that  It  is 
xinrealistlc  to  expect  the  smaller  exchanges 
to  bear  the  staffing  expense  necessary  to  as- 
sume this  audit  responsibility. 

Although  we  recognize  that  this  transfer 
of  audit  responsibility  would  not  be  a  simple 
task  because  of  the  Importance  of  insuring 
that  the  exchanges  and  the  CPAs  understand 
the  importance  of  the  segregation  and  finan- 
cial requirement  audits  and  'know  bow  to 
make  such  audits  effectively,  we  still  see  no 
overriding  reason  why  CPAs  cannot  do  effec- 
tive audits  of  PCMs.  It  seems  unreasonable 
to  believe  that  professionally  trained  auditors 
cannot  be  motivated  to  submit  accurate  re- 
poMs  on  segregated  funds  and  minimum  fi- 
nancial requirements. 

All  approved  exchanges,  even  the  smaller 
ones,  should  be  capable  of  insuring  that 
their  member  FCMs  comply  with  the  CE  act. 
Moreover,  in  its  efforts  to  get  exchanges  to 
enforce  their  trading  rules  CEA  said  that  an 
exchange's  lack  of  resources  Is  not  adequate 
Justification  for  failure  to  enforce  the  rules. 
We  believe  the  same  reasoning  should  be  ap- 
plied  to   exchanges   enforcement  of  segre- 
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gated  fund  and  minimum  financial  requtre- 
ments.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  the 
Government  to  continue  to  bear  these  costs 
which  should  be  considered  a  necessary  cost 
of  the  exchanges'  doing  business. 

On  April  2,  1974,  officials  of  the  two  largest 
exchanges  agreed  with  our  suggestion  and 
expressed  their  willingness  to  accept  this  ad- 
ditional audit  responsibility.  They  said  that 
much  of  the  required  work  was  already  being 
done  by  their  own  audit  staffs  and  by  CPAs. 
They  said  also  that  a  proposal  was  being 
considered  to  establish  an  independent  audit 
group  to  do  the  required  audits  of  all  FCMs. 
The  audit  group's  cost  would  be  shared  by 
all  the  exchanges.  We  believe  that  adopting 
such  a  prtqxtsal  would  ease  the  financial 
burden  of  smaller  exchanges  and  eliminate 
much  of  the  duplicative  audit  work  at  PCMs. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  audit 
function  in  protecting  customers,  we  are 
continuing  our  Inquiries  Into  this  matter 
and  plan  to  comment  on  it  further  in  our 
final  report. 


BECOMMXNOATIONS    TO    THX    SXCBXTAXT    OT 
AGaiCUI.TVaK 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  direct 
the  Administrator,  CEA,  to — 

Give  exchanges  a  time  limit  for  Implement- 
ing CEA's  regulation  on  self -enforcement  of 
trading  rules  and  state  what  penalties  will 
be  lmp>osed  If  the  deadlines  are  not  met,  and 
aggressively  monitor  the  exchanges'  enforce- 
ment programs: 

Establish  standards  for  exchanges'  enforce- 
ment of  financial  requirements  and  state 
what  penalties  will  be  Imposed  for  failure  to 
meet  such  standards  within  a  specified 
period; 

Make  trade  practice  investigations  that 
(1)  seek  out  abusive  practices,  (2)  are  con- 
ducted on  a  planned  basis,  and  (3)  are 
given  high  priority; 

Regularly  review  the  adequacy  of  or  need 
for  speculative  trading  and  position  limits 
on  regulated  conunoditles; 

Consolidate  all  guidance  dociunents  on 
price  manipulation  Investigations  and  make 
them   available   to   its  regional   offices;    and 

APPENDIX  1 
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Consider  giving  exchanges  primary  respon- 
sibility for  audits  of  FCMs. 

AOrNCT    COMMENTS 

We  obtained  oral  comments  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator, CEA,  to  expedite  Issuance  of 
the  report  to  the  Congress.  His  comments 
are  included  in  the  appropriate  sections  of 
this  chapter.  He  generally  agreed  with  our 
recommendations  and  stated  that  additional 
staff  had  been  requested  to  help  alleviate  the 
problems.  He  pointed  out,  however,  that  con- 
ducting trade  practice  investigations  as  we 
suggest  would  require  considerable  effort 
and  that,  even  with  increased  stalBng.  higher 
priority  work  might  preclude  such  investiga- 
tions. 

The  CEA  Administrator  disagreed  with  our 
recommendation  to  consider  giving  exchanges 
primary  responsibility  for  audits  of  FCMs, 
with  CEA  exercising  a  strong  oversight  role. 

We  are  continuing  our  review  of  these 
matters  and  plan  to  comment  on  them 
further  in  our  final  report. 


Regulated  commodities  > 


Exchange 


Actively  traded 


Not  actively  traded 


Nonregulated  commodities 


H«»  York  Mercantile  Exthange Potatoes,  boneless  l>eef,  butter Rice,  shell  ems Aluminum,  apples,  nickel,  palladium,  platinum, 

u      V  .1.  c  u      r„«..  ..                                                «...  plywrood,  U.S.  silver  coins. 

New  York  Cotton  Eichange Cotton 

Citrus  Associates  of  Now  York,  Cotton  Exchange,  Inc Frozen  concentxated  oraiigeTuice 

Wool  Associates  ot  New  York,  Cotton  Exchange,  Inc Wool Woo)  tops 

Chicago  Board  o(  Trade Cor*  soybeans,  soybean  nieali^ybeVn  (Mi"  Rye,  barleyrflaVseidrg'rain^'oVgh^umV'iit"  Iced  broilers,  plywood,  silver. 

r>i.-        u  _    .•■    r    1.  ^  Wheat,  oafs.  ton,  cottonseed  oil.  lard,  dtoice  steers. 

ChiMgo  Mercantile  Exchange Frozen  pork  bellies,  live  beet  cattle,  feeder    Butler,  frozen  bonless  beet,  dozen  skinned    Lumber. 

cattle,  live  hogs,  fresh  shell  eggs,  frozen        hams. 

eggs,  potatoes,  grain  sorghums.  ' 

The  Board  of  Trade  of  Kansas  City,  Mo,  lne„ Wheat,  com Soybeans,  oats,  rye,  bartey,  flaxseed,  miH- 

... .  .       ■-..■.    r    1.         ..•.■  ^  feed,  live  feeder  cattle,  grain  sorghums. 

Mjd-America  Commodity  Exchange.  Chicago Corn,  soybeans,  wheat,  live  hogs,  oats Rye,  barley,  flaxseed,  grain  sorghums  .  .  .  Silver,  U.S.  coins. 

Minneapolis  Gram  Exchange Wheat Corn,  oats,   rye,  barlev,  flaxseed,  grain 

»    c   ,<         J-.      r    ,.         ,       ^     r       ■                  .            ~                                                    sorghums,  soybeans,  frozen  pork  bellies. 
Paafic  Commodities  Exchange,  lnc,San  Francisco Coconut  oil,  western  shell  eggs,  western  live 


catd*. 


Commodity  Exchange,  Inc.,  New  York ...  Hides — — --- 

Memphis  Board  of  Trade  Clearing  Association "Illlll'.IIIlIIir.l  SmbeanVVoVbeVn"  miiC"wttoiwiedmMi 


Copper,  mercury,  silver. 


New  Orleans  Co«on  Exchange :  Cotton,  cottonseed  oil 

Milwaukee  Grain  Exchange Barley,  com,  flaxseed,  grain  sorghums,  oats, 

.,,.,.,,.  .p.  ,     •  rye,  wheat 

Merchants  Exchange  of  SL  Louis Wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  flaxseed, 

„    „       .,.....,._.  .  grain  sorghums,  millfeed. 

Northern  California  Gram  Exchange,  Sacramento -, ..  Wheat  bwiey 

Portlaad  Grain  Exchange ..[ Wheat  ™™  - 

Seattle  Grain  Exchange ^ *     "  

LPG  Associates  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  Ine 1 Propane  gas 

Tomato    Predvcb   Associates   of   the    New    York   Cotton ."..'.'.'".'.'.". " Tomato  Mste 

Exchange,  Int  


New  York  Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc J     ,  Cocoa. 

New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange.. ""Ll " " ' Coffee 

West  Coast  Commodity  Exchange,  Los  Angeles '.'.^'.'. ' Cocoa    copper 


sugar- 


International  Commercial  Exchange,  Inc  New  York 

International  Monetary  Market,  Cnicago 


domestic  (No.  10),  sugar  (No.  IIL 
silver,  sugar,  "put  Mtd  call 
options. 

, Currency,  fishmeal. 

Currency. 


I  The  CamiMCtv  Exchange  Act  (sec  2)  defines  regulated  commodities  as  barley,  butter,  corn, 
cotton,  cottomead.  cottonseed  meal,  eggs,  fats  and  o<ls  (including  lard,  tallow,  cottoruead 
oil,  peanut  oil,  soybean  oil,  and  all  other  tats  and  oils),  flaxseed,  frozen  concentrated  orange 


juice,  grain  sorghums,  Irish  potatoes,  livestKk,  livestock  products,  millleeds,  oats,  onions,  pea 
nub,  rice,  rye,  soybeans,  soybean  meal,  wheat  wool,  and  wool  tops.  Futures  trading  ia 
onions  was  prohibited  by  law  in  1958  (72  Stet  1013). 


Principal  Officials  of  the  Depabtkent  of 
ackicrrltttu  and  members  of  tre  com- 
MODTTT  Exchange  Commission  Responsiblx 
FOB  AcriviTiEs  Discussed  in  this  Refost 
WrrH  Tebms  of  Office 

DEPABTMENT  OF  ACBICUL'TintE 

«  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

Earl  L.  Butz,  from  Dec.  1971  to  present. 

Clifford  M.  Hardin,  from  Jan.  1969  to  Nor. 
1971. 

Orvllle  L.  Freeman,  from  Jan.  19«1  to  Jan. 
1969. 

AasUtant  Secretary,  Marketing  and  Consumer 
Services 

Richard  L.  Feltner,  from  Apr.  1974  to  pres- 
ent. 

Clayton  K.  Tuetter,  from  Jan.  1973  to 
Mar.  1974. 

Richard  E.  Lyng,  from  Mar.  1960  to  Jan. 
1973. 


COMMODITT  XZCHANCE  AUTRORTrT 

Administrator 

Alex  C.  CaldweU,  from  Jan.  1960  to  pre- 
sent. 

COMMODITT  EXCHANGE  COMMISSION 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  chairman 
Earl  L.  Butz.  from  Dec.  1971  to  present. 
Clifford  M.  Hardin,  from  Jan.  1969  to  Nov. 
1971, 

Orville  L.  Freeman,  from  Jan.  1961  to  Jan. 
1969. 

Secretary  of  Commerce 

Frede^t^  B.  Dent,  from  Feb.  1973  to  pres- 
ent. 

Peter  O.  Peterson,  from  Feb,  1972  to  Feb, 
107S. 

Maurice  H.  SUns,  from  Jan.  1960  to  Feb. 
1072. 


Attorney  General 

William  B.  Saxbe,  from  Jan.  1974  to  pres- 
ent. 

Robert  H.  Bork  (acting) ,  from  Oct.  1973  to 
Jan.    1974. 

Elliot  L.  Richardson,  from  May  1973  to 
Oct.  1973. 

Richard  G.  Klcindlenst,  from  Jun.  1972  to 
May  1973. 

Richard  O.  Kleindlenst  (acting),  from 
Mar,  1972  to  Jun.  1972. 

John  N.  Mitchell,  from  Jan.  1960  to  Feb. 
1972. 

Note 
Copies  of  this  report  are  available  at  • 
cost  of  $1  from  the  VS.  General  Accounting 
Office,  Boom  4622,  441  G  Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  90648.  Orders  should  be  ac- 
companied by  a  check  or  money  order.  Please 
do  not  send  cash. 
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When  ordering  a  OAO  report  please  use 
the  B-Number,  Date  and  Title,  if  available, 
to  expedite  filling  your  order. 

Copies  of  OAO  reports  are  provided  with- 
out charge  to  Memtiers  of  Congress,  congres- 
sional committee  staff  members.  Government 
q/ncials,  news  media,  college  libraries,  fac- 
ulty members  and  students. 

Mr.  HART.  That  report  recommends 

many  of  the  legislative  changes  which 

are  in  S.  2837,  which  Senators  Scott  of 

Pennsylvania,  Case  of  New  Jersey  and 

-  Clark  and  I  introduced  on  December  20. 

Today,  I  and  the  cosponsors  of  S.  2837 
are  reintroducing  that  bill,  incorporating 
the  recommendations  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  that  were  not  in  the  first 
bill. 

Those  changes  are : 

Granting  the  Commission  power  to  as- 
sess civil  money  penalties; 

Granting  the  Commission  power  to 
suspend  persons  from  trading  on  ex- 
changes who  violate  the  act  or  rules  or 
regulations  promulgated  pursuant  to 
it;  and 

Provision  for  20  positions  at  GS-16, 
GS-17.  and  GS-18.  GAO  recommended  a 
higher  grade  structure  to  attract  and 
retain  qualified  staff. 

GAO  recommended  that  the  Commis- 
sion be  given  power  to  prohibit  floor 
brokers  from  trading  for  their  ovrn  ac- 
coimt  £md  that  of  a  customer  at  the  same 
time.  S.  2837  provides  that  such  dual 
trading  is  illegal  except  to  correct  errors. 
The  substitute  bill  provides  that  such 
trading  is  illegal  imless  the  Commission 
finds  that  a  contract  with  a  small  volume 
of  trading  needs  brokers  trading  for  their 
own  account  to  provide  adequate  Uouid- 
ity.  A  market  is  considered  suSueiHly 
liquid  when  the  number  and  volume  ot 
trades  and  traders  is  adequate  to  enabW 
brokers  to  fill  orders  without  significant 
price  fluctuations.  Certainly  it  is  cleir 
that  the  large  contracts  In  wheat,  com, 
and  soybeans  have  sufficient  llqulclfty. 
New  contracts  and  those  that  are  sihall 
may  have  an  insufficient  nuftiber  of 
traders.  If  this  cjui  be  proven  to  the  Com- 
mission, it  should  permit  brokers  to  trade 
for  themselves  and  customers  at  the  same 
time. 

This  substitute  bill  also  requires  the 
Commission  to  make  a  study  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  computerized  trading  and  report 
its  flndings  to  ihe  Congress.  The  poten- 
tial for  trading  abuses  on  the  floor  of  an 
exchange  are  innumerable — even  if  dual 
trading  was  banned.  Floor  traders,  trad- 
ing for  their  own  account  could  enter 
into  schemes  with  floor  brokers,  handling 
customers  accounts,  to  the  benefit  of  the 
trader.  The  market  could  continue  to 
function  on  the  basis  of  rumor — such  as 
a  drought  in  the  Midwest — as  it  does  now. 
It  would  seem  that  one  solution  to  these 
problems  may  well  be  c(»nputerized  trad- 
ing. The  CEA  h&s  recommended  before 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Special  Small  Busi- 
ness Problems  that  a  study  be  made  of 
the  fetisibility  of  such  trading.  We  con- 
sider this  to  be  an  excellent  proposal 
and  one  which  we  hope  the  Senate  com- 
mittee will  give  its  careful  attention. 

Futures  trading  has  grown  to  a  one- 
half -trllllon-dollar-a-year  business.  Not 
only  does  its  size  make  it  important,  but 


the  fact  that  it  affects  the  farmer,  the 
middleman,  and  the  consumer.  In  paying 
the  farmer,  the  country  elevator  operator 
refers  to  the  futures  price.  And  the  grain 
company  refers  to  the  futures  price  in 
purchasing  from  the  grain  elevator  and 
in  selling  grain  abroad  or  to  the  miller 
or  the  final  pr<x;essor.  So  up  and  down 
the  line  from  farmer  to  the  finished  prod- 
uct, the  futures  price  is  used  in  settiig 
prices.  If  the  futures  price  is  manipu- 
lated or  distorted,  the  cash  price  is  also. 
During  past  years,  the  Commodity  Ex- 
cliange  Authority  has  been  criticized 
severely  by  GAO,  the  Inspector  CSeneral 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
editors  and  commentators,  and  congres- 
sional committees  for  its  ineffective  reg- 
ulation. The  evidence  is  now  available 
and  stopgap  measures  will  not  do  to  re- 
pair the  system.  It  needs  a  complete  over- 
haul— as  this  legislation  I  have  prepared 
makes  clear. 


EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OP  1974— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1289 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. ) 

PROTECTION     OF    THE    RIGHTS    AND     PRIVACY     OF 
PARENTS  AND   STTTDENTS 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
last  few  years  a  considerable  amount  of 
effort  has  been  expended  to  investigate 
and  expose  the  dangers  and  injustices 
created  by  the  secret  compilation  and 
dissemination  of  data  and  files  on  the 
personal  lives  and  business  affairs  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  who  have  had  no 
opportunity  to  review  the  material  in 
these  files  and  to  correct  the  many  errors 
and  hearsay  that  are  often  found  therein. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  stories  of 
both  serious  outrages  and  humorous 
foulups  caused  by  erroneous  material 
stored  in  various  data  banks  or  credit 
department  computers.  Trivial  or  erro- 
neous material  kept  in  such  files  can 
harm  and  haunt  individuals  throughout 
their  lives. 

The  public  has  also  become  aware  of 
the  genuine  danger  to  the  privacy  and 
civil  liberties  of  all  Americans  posed  by 
the  growth  of  such  secret  files  and.  com- 
puter banks.  Several  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced in  Congress  to  attempt  to  deal 
with  this  problem,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
be  a  cosponsor  of  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant ones,  S.  2883,  the  Fair  Credit 
Reporting  Act  of  1974. 

But,  Mr.  President,  in  spite  of  this 
evidence  of  increased  awareness  and  con- 
cern over  these  dangers,  hardly  any 
public  outcry  has  been  heard  about  the 
systematic  violation  of  privacy  sind  per- 
sonal rights,  through  the  existence  of 
secret  files,  of  two  of  the  largest  classes 
of  Americans. 

I  speak  of  the  right  of  privacy  of  mil- 
lions of  children  In  the  schools  across 
our  Nation  whose  sch(x>l  records  are  rou- 
tinely made  available  to  governmental 
and  other  busybodies,  and  the  rights  of 
their  parents,  who  are  too  often  denied 
access  to  such  information. 

The  serious  problems  smd  dangers 
posed  by  secret  files  in  our  schools  were 
well   described   in  a   recent   article   by 


Diane  Divoky  in  Parade  magazine  en- 
titled, "How  Secret  Sch(X)l  Records  Can 
Hurt  Your  Child."  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks. 

Miss  Divoky  notes  that — 

Recent  surveys  of  representative  school 
systems  throughout  the  country  found  that 
CIA  and  FBI  agents  and  Juvenile  court  and 
health  department  officials  bad  access  to  the 
entire  records  in  more  than  half  the  schools 
systems;  local  police  in  33  percent  and  par- 
ents in  less  than  10  percent. 

These  records  contain  not  only  test 
scores  and  medical  reports,  but  also 
many  so-called  anecdotal  comments 
which  can  haunt  a  child  throughout  his 
school  years  and  beyond.  A  staff  member 
of  the  New  York  Civil  Liberties  Union 
has  stated  that — 

There  is  tremendous  abuse  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  records.  Teachers  will  think 
nothing  of  Inserting  comments  like,  "I  feel 
sorry  for  the  teacher  who  gets  this  kid  next 
year,"  or  "This  one   is  really  a  gem." 

As  a  result,  children  may  become  per- 
mament  victims  of  their  teachers"  prej- 
udices or  misconceptions. 

But  the  issue  of  secret  school  records 
is  only  a  pait  of  a  larger  problem  of  the 
violation  of  privacy  and  other  rights  of 
cliildren  and  their  parents  that  incnias- 
ingly  pervades  our  schools. 

Many  schools  do  not  ask  parents'  per- 
mission to  give  personality  or  psychiatric 
tests  to  their  children,  or  to  obtain  data 
from  the  children  on  their  parents  and 
family  life.  Some  of  these  tests  include 
questions  dealing  with  the  most  personal 
feelings  and  habits  of  children  and  their 
families.  Some  of  these  data,  in  personal- 
ly identifiable  form.  Is  given  to  other  gov- 
ernment agencies  or  to  private  organiza- 
tions. Some  *of  it  ends  up  on  Federal 
computers  in  the  caverns  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Just  this  past  March  a  Federal  office  de- 
manded personally  identifiable  educa- 
tional, ethnic,  and  family  information  on 
over  100,000  New  York  City's  elementary 
school  pupils.  Fortunately,  the  city  board 
of  education  adamantly  refused,  even  in 
the  face  of  a  reported  threat  to  cut  off 
all  Federal  education  fimds — over  $200 
million  a  year — to  the  city. 

Attempts  are,  of  course,  made  to  ex- 
cuse the  collection  and  dissemination  of 
such  "data,"  which  is  in  most  cases  not 
accessible  for  review  by  parents  or  .stu- 
dents, on  the  basis  that  this  is  all  done 
■in  the  best  interest  of  the  student."  In 
my  own  State,  the  Parent-Teachers  As- 
sociation has  rejected  such  assertions, 
and  has  taken  a  strong  stand  against 
these  abuses,  and  has  called  for  their 
correction. 

But  there  have  been  additional  abuses 
of  the  rights  of  children  and  their  par- 
ents. In  some  instances  children  are  re- 
quired to  participate  in  experimental  ed- 
ucation programs.  In  medical  research, 
or  in  programs  or  activities  designed  to 
affect  their  personal  behavior,  values,  or 
social  development — without  their  par- 
ents' adequate  knowledge  or  consent. 
The  Children's  Defense  Fund,  headquar- 
tered here  In  Washington,  has  docu- 
mented many  disturbing  cases  of  such 
abuses  across  the  country. 
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Often  the  instructional  materials  in 
experimental  and  other  school  programs 
and  courses  are  not  readily  available  to 
parents  for  inspection  and  review.  In 
those  cases  where  parents  have  been  able 
to  obtain  copies  of  restricted  materials, 
they  have  frequently  found  them  to  con- 
tain items  and  ideas  that  are  not  only 
controversial,  but  also  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  moral  values  and  beliefs  of 
many  parents. 

Such  secrecy,  such  denials  of  the  right 
of  parents  to  find  out  what  is  being 
taught  and  done  to  their  children  in 
school,  reflect  an  elitist  arrogance  on  the 
part  of  many  in  the  educational  estab- 
lishment whjch  is  shocking. 

Some  educators  seem  to  have  forgot- 
ten that  parents  have  the  primary  legal 
and  moral  responsibility  for  the  upbring- 
ing of  their  children  and  oply_entrust 
them  to  the  schools  for  basic  educational 
purposes.  This  enti-usting  to  the  schools 
is  not  an  abdication  of  parental  rights 
and  responsibilities,  but  rather  a  shar- 
ing of  them  by  the  parents. 

Yet,  some  educators  seem  to  feel  that 
they  know  much  more  about  the  welfare 
and  best  interests  of  the  child  than  do 
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First,  let  me  note  that  programs  of 
Federal  aid  to  the  States  and  localities 
have  almost  alwaysi  required  that  the 
recipients  meet  certain  conditions — the 
area  of  civU  rights  and  nondiscrimina- 
tion being  one  of  the  most  prominent  ex- 
amples— in  order  to  be  eligible  for  assist- 
ance. My  amendment  serves  to  make  the 
protection  of  civil  rights  more  compre- 
hensive. 

Second,  the  fact  is  that  in  many  cases, 
the  collection  and  dissemination  of  vari- 
ous personal  data  and  the  development 
of  various  experimental  and  attitude- 
affecting  programs  have  been  not  only 
encouraged  and  sponsored,  but  often 
mandated  as  a  condition  for  assistance 
by  HEW  and  the  Federal  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation, acting  under  the  broad  and 
vague  authority  granted  them  by  Con- 
gress. The  aforementioned  affair  in  New 
York  City  is  a  case  in  point,  as  is  a  recent 
case  in  Howard  County,  Md.,  where  an 
NIE  grant  to  Johns  Hopkins  University 
resulted  in  testing  there  in  the  public 
schools  for  extensive  personal  and  fam- 
ily information,  without  parental  knowl- 
edge or  consent.  And  just  this  week  the 
Washington   papers   reported   that  the 


the  parents,  and  therefore,  once  a  child.  T^;"~;°y-   '-,-''"*"   "' """*'   "'^ 

comes  under  their  sway,  they  think  they  >  ^st"ct  of  Columbia  school  board  has 
have  the  right  to  do  what  they  them-     '"''""''''^  ^"  nrtmmistflr  =  tacf  t^  4f.  of.,_ 
selves  thiiik  is  best  for  the  child,  without 
regard  for  values  and  beliefs  of  the  par- 
ents. 


Mr.  President,  it  is  time  we  take  the 
lid  off  secrecy  in  our  schools.  We  have 
passed  a  Freedom  of  Information  Act  to 
remove  much  of  the  secrecy  involved  in 
the  activities  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
and  to  make  information  available  to  the 
public  which  should  rightly  be  theirs.  It 
is  high  time  that  we  pass  a  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  for  children  and  par- 
ents. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  propose  an 
amendment  to  S.  1539,  which  will  add  a 
new  section  to  the  bill,  entitled,  "Protec- 
tion of  the  Rights  and  Privacy  of  Parents 
and  Students."  I  send  it  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be  in- 
serted m  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that'  in  offering  this 
amendment  I  am  joined  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, Senator  ERvm,  as  well  as  Senator 
Cttrtis,  Senator  Gold  water.  Senator 
Tower,  Senator  Dole.  Senator  Brock, 
Senator  McClure,  Senator  Gurnet,  Sen- 
ator Helms,  Senator  THtrRMONo,  and  Sen- 
ator BiDEN. 

I  want  to  add  that  after  I  first  circu- 
lated this  amendment  last  week.  I  re- 
ceived several  suggestions  and  helpful 
criticisms  from  other  Senators  and  some 
interested  organizations,  such  as  the  Na- 
tional School  Boards  Association  and  the 
Children's  Defense  Fund  of  the  Wash- 
ington research  project,  about  certain 
problematic  portions  or  omissions  in  the 
amendment.  I  have  taken  these  sugges- 
tions into  consideration,  and  have  made 
several  modifications  in  some  of  the  lan- 
guage which  I  think  should  satisfy  many 
of  the  basic  concerns  which  were  raised. 

Some  may  ask:  "Why  talk  about  prob- 
lems and  abuses  of  local  school  adminis- 
tration? Why  should  this  be  a  concern  of 
Federal  legislation  to  aid  education?" 


refused  to  administer  a  test  to  its  stu- 
dents which  the  Federal  Office  of  Edu- 
cation has  demanded  that  it  give. 

Thus,  the  Federal  Government  is  di- 
rectly involved  in  perpetrating  and  per- 
petuating many  of  the  abuses  of  which 
I  have  spoken.  My  amendment  specifi- 
cally relates  to  school  programs,  projects, 
and  activities  which  are  sponsored  or  as- 
sisted by  the  Federal  Government  under 
the  various  education  law  being  amend- 
ed by  S.  1539. 

My  amendment  will  help  to  provide 
parents  with  access  to  their  children's 
school  records,  to  prevent  the  abuse  and 
improper  disclosure  of  such  records  and 
data,  and  to  restore  thff  rights  of  pri- 
vacy to  both  students  and  their  parents. 

In  addition,  it  will  reinforce  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  parents  with  re- 
spect to  the  education  of  their  children 
by  requiring  parents'  permission  before 
their  children  are  made  to  undergo  cer- 
tain forms  of  testing  or  partake  in  cer- 
tain experimental  or  attitude -affecting 
programs  or  activities,  and  by  requiring 
that  instructional  materials  used  in 
school  be  available  to  parents,  upon  rea- 
sonable request,  for  their  inspection  and 
review. 

In  addition,  my  amendment  requires 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  adopt  appropriate  safeguards 
to  protect  the  rights  of  privacy  of  stu- 
dents and  their  families  in  regard  to  Gov- 
ernment-authorized surveys  and  other 
data  gathering  activities. 

In  the  wake  of  recent  scandals  over 
Government  spying  and  secrecy.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  announced  the  establishment 
of  a  high-level  committee  to  provide  a 
"personal  shield  for  every  American" 
against  all  invasions  of  privacy.  Surely 
we  must  not  exclude  our  children  from 
this  protection.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate can  act  now  to  affirm  the  privacy  and 
rights  of  ciiildren  and  their  parents  by 
adopting  my  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  of  an  Interview  with 
Marian  Edelman,  director  of  the  Chil- 


dren's Defense  Fund  of  the  Washington 
Research  Project,  be  inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  as  well  as  sample 
"parental  consent"  forms  prepared  by 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  material  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  1289 

On  page  330,  between  lines  17  and  18.  In- 
sert the  following  new  section: 

PROTECTION    OF   THE    RIGHTS    AND    PRIVACY    OF 
PARENTS    AND    STUDENTS 

"Sec.  437.  (a)  Right  op  Access  and  of  a 
Hearing. — (1)  No  funds  shall  be  made  avail- 
able under  any  applicable  program  to  any 
State  or  local  educational  agency,  any  insti- 
tution of  higher  education,  any  community 
college,  any  school,  pre-school.  or  any  other 
educational  institution  which  has  a  policy 
of  denying,  or  which  effectively  prevents  the 
parents  of  students  under  18  years  of  age 
attending  any  school  of  such  agency,  or  at- 
tending such  institution  of  higher  education, 
community  coUege,  school,  pre-school  or 
other  educational  institution,  the  right  to 
Inspect  and  review  any  and  all  official  rec- 
ords, files,  and  data  directly  related  to  their 
children,  including  all  material  that  Is  in- 
corporated into  each  student's  cumulative 
record  folder,  and  intended  for  school  use  or 
to  be  available  to  parties  outside  the  school 
or  school  system,  and  specincally  Including, 
but  not  necessarily  limited  to.  Identifying 
data,  academic  work  completed,  level  ol 
achievement  (grades,  standardized  achieve- 
ment test  scores),  attendance  data,  scores 
on  standardized  intelligence.  aptitude, 
and  psychological  tests.  Interest  Inventory  re- 
sults, health  data,  family  background  Infor- 
mation, teacher  or  counselor  rai:ines  and  ob- 
servations, and  verified  reports  of  serious  or 
,  recurrent  behavior  patterns.  Where  such  rec- 
ords or  data  include  informatlDn  on  more 
than  one  student,  the  parents  of  anv  student 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  or  be  informed  of. 
that  part  of  such  record  or  data  as  pe^taln^  to 
their  child.  Each  recipient  shall  establish  ap- 
propriate procedures  for  the  granting  of  a 
request  by  parents  for  access  to  their  chllda 
school  records  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time,  but  in  no  case  more  than  45  days  after 
the  request  has  been  made. 

"(2)  Parents  shall  have  an  opportunity  for 
a  hearing  to  challenge  the  content  of  their 
child's  school  records,  to  ensure  that  the 
Records  are  not  Inaccurate,  misleading  or 
otherwise  in  violation  of  the  privacy  or  other 
rights  of  students,  and  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  correction  or  deletion  of  any 
such  Inaccurate,  misleading,  or  otherwise 
Inappropriate  data  contained  therein. 

"(b)  Parentai.  Consent. —  (1)  No  student 
shall,  as  a  part  of  %p  applicable  program,  be 
required  to  undergo  medical,  psychological, 
or  psychiatric  examination,  testing,  or  treat- 
ment, or  Immunization  (except  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  protect  the  public  from  epidem- 
ics of  contagious  diseases),  or  to  reveal  in- 
formation about  his  or  her  personal  or  family 
life  without  the  prior,  informed,  written 
consent  of  the  student's  parents. 

"(2)  No  student  shaU,  as  a  part  of  any 
applicable  program,  be  required,  without  the 
prior.  Informed,  written  consent  of  the  stu- 
dent's parents,  to  participate  in  any  project 
program,  or  course,  Ihe  primary  purpose  or 
principle  effect  of  which  U  to  affect  or  alter 
the  personal  behavior  or  personal  values  of  a 
student,  or  to  explore  and  develop  teaching 
techniques  or  courses  primarily  Intended  to 
affect  such  behavior  and  values. 

"(3)  Parents  shall  be  Informed,  reason- 
ably In  advance  and  In  writing,  of  the  In- 
tended participation  of  their  child  In  any 
research  or  experlmenation  project  which  is 
a  part  of  an  applicable  program.  No  child 
ahall  participate  in  such  a  project  If  the 
parents  of  such  child  object  to  such  par-  ' 
tlcipatlou.  ' 
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"(4)  As  used  in  this  subsection  the  term 
research  or  experimentation  project  means 
any  project  or  program  which  Is  a  i>art  of 
aa  applicable  program,  and  which  Is  author- 
ized by  an  administrative  ofiBcer  of  an  edu- 
cation agency,  a  State  or  local  education 
agency,  or  any  education  Institution,  In- 
cluding preschools,  for  the  purposes  of 
research  or  experimentation,  except  that  re- 
search or  experimentation  projects  shall  not 
Include  projects  In  the  field  of  reading  or 
bilingual  education,  as  determined  by  the 
Commissioner. 

^  "(c)  CoNorrioNs  for  the  Release  of  Per- 
sonal Data. — (1)  No  funds  shall  be  made 
available  under  any  applicable  program  to 
any  State  of  local  education  agency,  any 
Institution  of  higher  education,  any  com- 
munity college,  any  school,  preschool  or 
any  other  educational  institution  which  has 
a  policy  of  permitting  the  release  of  records 
or  flies  (or  personal  information  contained 
therein)  of  students  without  the  written 
consent  of  their  parents  to  any  individual, 
agency,  or  organization,  other  than  the  fol- 
lowing— 

"(A)  other  school  officials,  including 
teachers  within  the  educational  Institution 
or  local  educational  agency  who  have  a 
legitimate  educational  Interests: 

"(B)  to  officials  of  other  schools  or  school 
systems  In  which  the  student  Intends  to  en- 
roll, upon  condition  that  the  student's  par- 
ents be  notified  of  the  transfer,  receive  a 
copy  of  the  record  If  desired,  and  have  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  challenge  the 
content  of  the  record. 

"(2)  No  funds  shall  be  made  available  un- 
der any  applicable  program  to  any  State  or 
local  educational  agency,  any  Institution  of 
higher  education,  any  community  college, 
any  school,  preschool,  or  any  other  educa- 
tion Institution  which  has  a  policy  or  prac- 
tice of  furnishing.  In  any  form,  any  Informa- 
tion contained  in  personal  school  records,  to 
any  persons  other  than  those  listed  in  sub- 
section (c)  (1)  unless — 

"(A)  there  Is  written  consent  from  the 
student's  parents  specifying  records  to  be  re- 
leased, the  reasons  for  such  release,  and  to 
whom,  and  with  a  copy  of  the  records  to  be 
released  to  the  student's  parents  and  the 
student  If  desired  by  the  parents,  or 

"  (B)  such  information  is  furnished  In 
compliance  with  Judicial  order,  or  pursuant 
to  any  lawfully  issued  subpoei'.a,  upon  con- 
dition that  parents  and  the  students  are 
notified  of  all  such  orders  or  subpoenas  in 
advance  of  the  compliance  therewith  by  the 
education  institution  of  agency. 

"(3)  In  any  case  In  which  the  Secretary 
or  an  administrative  head  of  an  education 
agency  is  authorized  under  any  applicable 
program  to  request  or  require  any  State  or 
local  educational  agency,  any  institution  of 
higher  education,  any  community  college, 
any  school,  preschool  or  any  other  educa- 
tional Institution  to  submit  to  a  third  party 
(or  to  the  Secretary  or  an  administrative 
head  of  an  education  agency,  as  defined  In 
section  409  of  this  Act)  any  data  from  p>er- 
sonal  statistics  or  records  of  students,  such 
data  shall  not  include  the  names  of  students 
or  their  parents  (in  code  or  otherwise)  with- 
out the  written  consent  of  the  student's  par- 
ents, except — 

"(A)  In  connection  with  a  student's  ap- 
plication for  financial  aid; 

"(B)  In  compliance  with  any  court  order, 
or  pursuant  to  any  lawfully  Issued  subpena. 
if  the  parents  and  students  are  notified  of 
any  such  order  in  advance  of  the  compli- 
ance therewith  by  the  State  or  local  edu- 
cational agency,  tlie  Institution  of  higher 
education,  the  community  college,  the  school, 
preschool,  or  other  educational   Institution. 

"(4)  (A)  With  respect  to  subsections  (c) 
(1)  and  (c)  (2)  and  (c)  (3).  all  persons,  agen- 
cies, or  organizations  desiring  access  to  the 
records  of  a  student  shall  be  required  to  sign 
a  written  form  which  shall  be  kept  perma- 
nently with  the  file  of  the  student,  but  only 


for  Inspection  by  the  parents  or  student, 
indicating  specifically  the  legitimate  educa- 
tional or  other  Interest  that  each  person, 
agency,  or  organlzalton  has  In  seeking  this 
information.  Such  form  shall  be  available  to 
parents  and  to  the  school  official  responsi- 
ble for  record  maintenance  as  a  means  of 
auditing  the  operation  of  the  system. 

••(4)(B)  With  respect  to  this  subsection, 
personal  information  shall  only  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  thirdH>&rty  on  the  condition  that 
such  party  will  not  permit  any  other  party 
to  have  access  to  such  information  without 
the  written  consent  of  the  parents  of  the 
student. 

■■(d)  Protection  of  Personal  Data. — The 
Secretary  shall  adopt  appropriate  regulations 
to  protect  the  rights  or  privacy  of  students 
and  their  families  In  connection  with  any 
surveys  or  data-gathering  activities  con- 
dvicted.  assisted  or  authorized  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  an  administrative  head  of  an  educa- 
tion agency  as  defined  in  section  409  of  this 
Act).  ReguKtlons  established  under  this 
subsection  shall  Include  provisions  con- 
trolling the  use.  dissemination,  and  protec- 
tion of  such  data.  No  survey  or  data-gather- 
ing activities  shall  be  conducted  by  the  Sec- 
retary, or  an  administrative  head  of  an  ed- 
ucation agency  have  responsibilities  under  an 
applicable  program  unless  such  activities  are 
authorized  by  the  Act  establishing  such  a 
program. 

"(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  when- 
ever a  student  has  attained  18  years  of  age, 
the  permission  or  consent  required  of  and 
the   rights  accorded   to  the  parents  of  the 


Who  are  these  problem  students?  They're 
your  children  and  mine,  as  described  In  in- 
creasingly fat  folders  maintained  by  the 
schools. 

Student  records — any-  teacher  or  school 
counselor  will  tell  you — are  used  more  and 
more  to  get  a  picture  of  the  "whole  child," 
his  family,  and  his  psychological,  social  and 
academic  development.  So  besides  hard  data, 
^:uch  as  IQ  scores,  medical  records,  and 
grades,  schools  are  now  collecting  files  of  soft 
data:  teachers,  ainecdotes.  personality  rating 
profile,  reports  on  interviews  with  parents, 
and  "high  security^'  psychological,  discipli- 
nary and  delinquency  reports.  These  are  rou- 
tinely filed  away  in  school  offices  or  .stored  in 
computer  data  banks. 

You,  the  parent,  probably  can^t  see  most 
of  these  records,  or  control  what  goes  into 
them,  much  less  challenge  any  untrue  or  em- 
barrassing information  they  might  contain. 
But  a  lot  of  other  people — the  school  office 
clerk,  potential  employers,  probation  officers, 
welfare  and  health  department  workers.  Se- 
lective Service  board  representatives,  and  Just 
about  any  policeman  who  walks  Into  the 
school  and  fiashes  a  badge — have  carte 
blanche  to  these  dossiers  on  your  child  And 
to  top  it  all  off.  parents  are  never  told  who's 
been  spying  on  their  children. 

others    have   access 

Recent  surveys  of  representative  school  sys- 
tems throughout  the  country  found  that 
CIA  and  FBI  agents,  and  Juvenile  court  and 
health  department  officials  had  access  to  the 
entire  records  in  more  than  half  the  school 


student    shall    thereafter    only    be    required^  systems:  local  police  in  33  percent  and  par 


of  and  accorded  to  the  student. 

"(f)  No  funds  shall  be  made  available 
under  any  applicable  program  unless  the 
recipient  of  such  funds  Informs  the  parents 
of  students  or  the  students.  If  they  are  18 
years  of  age  or  older,  of  the  rights  accorded 
them  by  this  section. 

■•(g)  The  Secretary,  or  an  administrative 
head  of  an  education  agency,  shall  take 
appropriate  actions  to  enforce  provisions  of 
this  section  and  to  deal  with  violations  of 
this  section,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

■'(h)  nje  Secretary  shall  establish  or  des- 
ignate an  office  and  review  board  within  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare for  the  purpose  of  Investigating,  proc- 
essing, reviewing,  and  adjudicating  violations 
of  the  provisions  of  this  section  and  com- 
plaints which  may  be  filed  concerning  al- 
leged violations  of  this  section,  according  to 
the  procedures  contained  In  subsectloiis  (c) 
and   (d)    of  section  421   of  this  Act. 

"(I)  With  respect  to  any  funds  obligated 
prior  to  the  effective  data  of  this  section  to 
any  State  or  local  educational  agency,  any 
institution  of  higher  education,  any  com- 
munity college,  any  school,  pre-school,  or 
any  other  educational  institution,  continxifed 
furnishing  of  such  funds  shall  cease  Janu- 
ary 1,  1975  if  the  recipient  has  failed  to  meet 
the  conditions  for  funding  established  by  this 
section. 

"(J)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
become  effective  90  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

•■(k)  This  section  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy 
Act  of  1974.'  •■ 

On  page  122,  In  the  Table  of  Contents, 
after  the  item  "Sec.  512"  Insert  the 
following : 

"Sec.  513.  Protection  of  the  rights  and 
privacy  of  parents  and  students." 

(From  the  Parade  magazine.  Mar.  31,  1974] 
How  Secret  School  Records  Can  HumT 
Youa   Child 
(By  Diane  Dlvoky) 
"An  habitual  liar  and  a  real  sickle."  "Ego- 
impaired  and  maladaptive."  "Unnatvirally  In- 
terested In  girls."  "A  real  show-off  In  class, 
probably    because    of    serious    problems    at 
home." 


ents  In  less  than  10  percent. 

Even  In  the  rare  states  or  districts  where 
parents  have  a  legal  right  to  inspect  records. 
that  right  is  often  denied  In  practice.  As  a 
principal  in  a  California  suburb  put  It*  •■I 
know  what  the  law  Is  here  In  California.  Par- 
ents are  supposed  to  be  able  to  see  the  cumu- 
lative record.  But  if  a  parent  comes  in  and 
asks  to  see  a  record,  first  I  ask  why.  If  there's 
a  really  good  reason.  I'll  share  some  of  it  wich 
them — but  there  are  certain  Items  111  always 
withhold  ' 

official  arrogance 

The  schools  argue  that  student  records  are 
their  records,  to  share  with  whom  they 
choose  "for  the  benefit  of  the  child."  For- 
getting that  parents  have  the  basic  legal 
and  moral  responsibility  for  their  child  and 
only  entrust  the  child  to  the  school  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  many  school  officials  ar- 
rogantly assume  that  somehow  they  know 
more  about  the  welfare  of  the  child. 

A  third  of  the  schools  do  not  ask  parents 
for  permission  before  collecting  personality 
test  data,  and  half  don't  get  parents'  per- 
mission before  collecting  data  on  families. 
Sixteen  pyercent  of  the  systems  don't  get  any 
form  of  parental  consent  before  submitting 
students  to  psychiatric  tests.  School  coun- 
selors, who  keep  .some  of  the  most  sensitive 
records.  Insist  that  they'll  have  to  water 
down  their  records  If  they  know  parents  may 
see  them,  an  argument  that  raises  provoca- 
tive questions  about  what  goes  Into  those 
records,  and  about  the  school's  attitudes  to- 
ward parents.  The  results  of  the  school's 
attitudes,  in  practice: 

A  community  tutoring  projects'  secretary 
calls  an  elementary  school  to  check  on  a 
student's  grade  placement,  and  the  prin- 
cipal gratiUtously  reads  from  the  record  that 
the  child  Is  a  bed-wett«r.  and  that  his 
mother  Is  an  alcoholic  with  a  different  boy- 
friend In  the  house  each  night. 

A  mother  sneaks  a  look  at  her  Junior  high 
school  son's  record,  and  sees  that  back  In 
second  grade  an  anonymous  teacher  had 
written:  "exhibitionist  tendencies."  After 
several  months  of  work  running  down  the 
teacher,  who  no  longer  taught  in  the  school 
system,  she  discovered  that  the  comment 
was  based  on  a  single  incident  when  the 
youngster  had  hurriedly  returned  from  the 
lavatory  unzippered. 

A  black  father  who  works  for  the  school 
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his  daughter  attends  gets  to  see  her  nie.  and 
finds  five  pages  of  notes  about  his  and  his 
wife's  "pohtlcal  activity." 

A  parent  is  Informed  by  a  guidance  coun- 
selor, about  to  write  a  college  recommenda- 
tion for  her  son,  that  his  "psychological" 
file  labeled  him  a  "possible  schizophrenic" 
back  In  elementary  school.  The  mother 
didnt  know  such  a  file  existed. 

The  parents  of  a  Junior  high  student  are 
told  their  daughter  wont  be  able  to  attend 
graduation  ceremonies  because  she's  a  "bad 
citizen.  ■  What  has  she  done  that's  bad,  the 
parents  ask.  Well,  the  principal  savs,  the 
school  had  a  whole  file  on  her  "poor  citizen- 
ship," but  the  parents  can't  know  what's  In 
that  file.  In  this  Catch-22  case,  one  of  the 
few  to  get  a  legal  hearing,  the  New  York 
State  Commissioner  of  Education,  Ewald  B. 
Nyquist,  stated  flatly  that  the  school's  argu- 
ment— that  It  was  acting  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  student  In  refusing  to  reveal  the  In- 
formation to  the  parents — had  "no  merit." 
The  conunlsoloner  concluded;  "It  is  readily 
apparent  that  no  one  had  a  greater  right  to 
such  information  than  the  parents." 

TXEMErfDOUS    ABUSE 

■  Most  people  don't  even  know  their  rights 
on  this  issue,"  says  a  staff  memt>er  of  the 
New  York  CivU  Liberties  Union. 

"There  is  tremendous  abuse  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  records.  Teachers  will  think 
nothing,  of  inserting  comments  like.  'I  feel 
sorry  for  the  teacher  who  gets  this  kid  next 
year.'  or  This  one  is  really  a  gem.'  " 

A  9-year-old  boy  who  once  hugged  a  class- 
mate had  "homosexual  tendencies"  written 
iiito  his'  permanent  record-. 

Even  an  affectionate,  harmless  kiss  on  the 
cheek  can  be  Interpreted  by  an  overzealous 
teacher  as  an  "unnatural  Interest  in  girls." 

In  one  case,  the  parents  of  a  7-year-old  boy 
who  was  kUled  accidenuUy  obtained  his 
school  records  in  the  litigation  that  ensued. 
Some   of   the   ctMnments   they   found:    "Can 

read  and  do  numbers,  but  Is  too  Inunature" 

this  at  the  end  of  the  first  grade;  and  "Re- 
fuses to  u?e  left  hand — dislikes  being  re- 
minded to  try."  Not  mentioned  was  the  fact 
that  the  boy  had  an  orthopedic  problem  on 
his  left  hand. 

^  A  high  school  sty^ent  who  criticized  bis 
principal  on  a  radio  station  had  'radical 
tendencies  "  placed  in  his  record. 

"It's  an  Insidious  problem."  says  the 
NYCLU  official,  "liecause  most  people  don't 
even  know  who  has  seen  their  records  and 
If  they  are  being  discriminated  against  as  a 
result." 

Concerned  about  the  gro>ilng  potential  for 
abuses  In  school  record  keeping,  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  published  in  1969  a  widely 
distributed  set  of  guidelines  to  aid  school  sys- 
tems in  establishing  fair  policies  and  prac- 
tices. But  five  years  later,  the  vast  majority 
of  school  systems  haven't  gotten  the  meM«ge. 
The  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  flnaUy 
established  good  policies,  but  few  parents  or 
students  there  seem  to  know  about  the  pro- 
tections. 

PEOTSCnvi    LECISLATION 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  Jefferson  City,  Mo., 
have  taken  steps  to  safeguard  records,  and 
at  the  state  level,  Oregon  and  New  Mexico 
have  passed  legislation  to  give  parents  and 
older  students  access  to  records,  and  to  pro- 
tect records  from  outsiders.  New  Hampshire 
bans  records  that  teU  of  students'  political 
beliefs  and  activities,  and  Delaware  gives  stu- 
dents control  of  their  own  records  once  they 
are  14  years  of  age.  Elsewhere,  the  easy  flow 
of  information  and  misinformation — from 
school  to  poUce  to  social  agency-goes 
unchecked. 

One  group  that  Is  concerned  about  the 
problem,  the  NatkMial  Committee  for  Citizens 
In  Education,  headquartered  In  ColumbU. 
Md..  urges  parents  to  take  a  stand— to  find 
out  if  you  can  see  aU  of  your  children's 
school  records,  and  what  provisions  your 
school  has  to  protect  records  from  outsiders' 
eyes.  The  committee  Is  preparing  a  state- 
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by-state  guide  of  school  record  laws  to  tell 
parents  where  they  stand,  plus  a  handbook 
to  guide  parents  and  citizens  in  asking  the 
questions  that  will  give  you  the  answers  on 
school  records  policies  and  practices  In  your 
district.  It  will  also  provide  you  with  model 
codes  that  your  state  board  of  education 
or  school  system  might  adopt. 

If  all  else  falls,  the  committee  will  even 
tell  you  how  to  proceed  with  legal  action. 
You  can  write  to  the  National  Committee 
for  Citizens  in  Education,  Suite  410,  Wilde 
Lake  Village  Green.  Columbia,  Md.  21044. 

Last  month  President  Nixon  announced 
that  he  was  setting  up  a  top  priority  com- 
mittee headed  by  Vice  President  Pord  to 
provide  a  "personal  shield  for  every  Ameri- 
can" against  invasions  of  privacy  from  any 
source;  surely  this  must  apply  to  our  chil- 
dren, too. 

[Sample  form  A) 
RotmNE   Information   Letter   To   Be   Sent 
Home  at  the  Becinninc  of  Each  School 
Year  or  at  Time  Student  Enrolls  DtTRiNC 
Year 

Dear  Parent,  In  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  and  the  Director  of  Measurement  and 
Evaluation,  the  Board  of  Education  has  ap- 
proved a  city-wide  testing  program  designed 
to  provide  Information  concerning  the  pro- 
ficiency of  all  children  in  the  district  on 
standardized  tests  of  academic  achievement 
and  aptitude. 

The  results  of  these  tests  provide  a  con- 
tinuing record  of  each  chUd's  academic 
progress  in  comparison  with  national  norms. 
They  are  also  an  invaluable  aid  to  your  child's 
teacher  and  counselor  In  diagnosing  indi- 
vidual strengths  and  weaknesses  In  order  to 
provide  more  effective  Individualized  instruc- 
tion. During  the  coming  school  year  the  fol- 
lowing tests  will  be  administered  to  your 
child  as  part  of  this  program : 
(Example) 

Name  of  test:  Iowa  Tests  of  Educational 
Development.  Grade  10. 

Purpose:  Measurement  of  achievement  In 
mathematics,  English,  basic  science. 

Name  of  test:  Terman-McNemar  Test  of 
Mental  AbUlty. 

Purpose:  Measurement  of  verbal  and 
mathematical  aptitude. 

Your  child's  scores  on  these  tests  will  be 
checked  carefully  and  malnUlned  in  the 
school  record  as  long  as  your  child  attends 
school  in  this  system.  Should  your  child 
transfer  to  another  school  system,  you  will  be 
notified  of  the  transfer  of  his  or  her 
permanent  record  to  the  new  school  system. 
No  individual  or  agency  outside  of  the  school 
system  will  be  permitted  to  Inspect  your 
child's  school  record  without  your  written 
permission. 

Should  you  wish  to  examine  your  chUd's 
record  file  at  any  time  you  may  arrange  to  do 
so  by  making  an  appointment  with  the 
principals  office.  |In  addition,  a  routine  re- 
port and  interpretation  of  your  child's  scores 
on  the  above-mentioned  tests  will  be  includ- 
ed as  part  of  the  second  term  grade  report.] 
Sincerely, 


Superintendent  of  Schools. 

(Sample  form  B| 
Request   for   Permission   To   Collect   Per- 
sonal Data 

SPECIAL    RtaUEST    FOR    PERMISSION    TO    COLLECT 

personal  information 
In  order  to  provide  your  child  with  more 
effective   guidance   and   counseling   services, 
your  permission  is  requested  for  the  collec- 
tion of  the  following  kinds  of  personal  in- 
formation from  your  child. 
(Example) 
Type  of  Information  or  Test: 
Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality  Inven- 
tory. 


Kuder  Preference  Record, 

Wrenn  Study  Inventory. 

Family  Background  Information. 

(Note. — Space  provided  for  description  and 
purpose;  permission  granted;  permission  de- 
nied.) 

Because  of  the  sensitive  nature  of  this  In- 
formation, all  test  scores  and  related  infor- 
mation will  be  treated  with  complete  confi- 
dentiality. Only  parents  and  authorized 
school  personnel  will  be  permitted  access  to 
this  information  wlthotit  parental  consent. 

Please  check  the  appropriate  box  signifying 
your  approval  or  disapproval  of  this  request, 
sign  the  form  in  the  space  provided  below, 
and  return  in  the  enclosed  envelope. 

[Sample  form  C] 
Record  of  Inspection  of  Pupn,  Records 
Date  — . 

Records  examined  — ,  (Name  of  pupil  or 
pupils). 

Records  examined  by  — 
Purpose  — . 


[Sample  form  D] 
Notification    or    Transfer    of    Permanent 
Pupil   Record   to   Another   School   Sys- 
tem 

Dear  Parent,  You  are  hereby  notified  of 
the  pending  transfer  of  (name  of  puptl)'s 
permanent  school  record  to  (name  of  school 
district  in  (location). 

Should  you  wish  to  receive  a  copy  of  the 
record   to   be   transferred   please   return  the 
bottom  portion  of  this  form  with  your  signa- 
ture by  (date). 
Sincerely, 


Principal. 

I  wish  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  school  rec- 
ord of  (Please  print  name  of  pupil)  who  Is 
my  (son)    (daughter)    (legal  ward). 

Parent's  signature  and  date. 

Address  to  which  transcript  should  be 
sent: 

(Sample  form  Ej 
Reqttest  for  Permission  To  Release  Perma- 
nent School  Record  to  Third  Party 

Dear  Parent,  We  have  received  a  request 
from  (name  of  requesting  Individual,  agency, 
etc.)  for  a  copy  of  (access  to)  (name  of 
pupil) 's  school  record. 

Please  indicate  in  the  space  below  whether 
you  are  willing  for  tia  to  comply  with  this 
request. 

(Name  of  requesting  party)  may  have  a 
copy  of  (access  to)  the  following  parts  of 
( name  of  pupil )  's  record : 

Official  Administrative  Record  (name,  ad- 
dress, blrthdate,  grade  level  completed, 
grades,  class  standing,  attendance  record). — 

Standardized  Achievement  Test  Scores. — 

Intelligence   and   Aptitude  Test   Scores. 

Personality  and  Interest  Test  Scores. — 

Teacher  and  Counselor  Observations  and 
Ratings. — 

Record  of  Extractirrlcular  Activities. — 

Family  Background  Data. — 

Parent's  signature  and  date, 

(Prom  Harvard  Educational  Review, 
February  1974) 
Excerpts  From  an  Interview  Wrrn  Marian 
Wright  Edelman* 
Marian  Wright  Edelman,  as  Director  of  the 
Children's  Defense  Fund  of  the  Washington 
Research  Project,  has  added  child  advocacy 
to  her  agenda  of  action  for  social  change. 
Beginning  as  an  attorney  In  the  civil  rights 
movement,  she  directed  Jackson,  Mississip- 
pi's office  of  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  and 
Education  Fund,  Inc.  Headstart,  children, 
and  education  were  large  Issues  for  com- 
munity development,  and  her  involvement 
with  the  Child  I>evelopment  Group  of  Mis- 
sissippi focused  her  concern  on  the  welfare 
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•Interviewers    were    Rochelle    Beck    and 
John  Butler  of  the  HER  Editorial  Board. 


of  poor  and  minority  children.  One  of  the 
principal  architects  of  the  Comprehensive 
Child  Development  Act  of  1971,  she  has 
broadened  her  commitment  to  advocate  the 
rights  of  all  children.  She  has  selected  sev- 
eral specific  areas  on  which  to  concentrate: 
the  exclusion  of  children  from  school,  la- 
beling and  treatment  of  children  with  special 
needs,  the  use  of  children  in  medical  experi- 
mentation, their  right  to  privacy  with  re- 
gard to  school  and  Juvenile  court  records,  re- 
form of  the  juvenile  justice  system,  and  chil- 
dren's right  to  day  care  of  high  quality.  Ms. 
Edelman  talked  about  these  and  other  issues 
»ilh  HER. 

Marian,  you  recently  announced  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  organization,  the  Children's 
Defense  Fund.  Can  you  tell  us  what  it  is  and 
why  it  was  created? 

The  Children's  Defense  Fund  (CDPt  is  an 
attempt  to  create  a  viable,  long-range  insti- 
tution to  bring  about  reforms  lor  children. 
If  they  are  to  receive  fair  treatment  and 
recognition  in  this  country,  children  require 
the  same  kind  of  planned,  systematic,  and 
sustained  advocacy,  legal  and  otherwise,  that 
the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Education 
Fund,  for  example,  instigated  for  blacks 
three  decades  or  more  ago.  We  hope  to  bridge 
two  large  gaps.  One  is  between  people  in 
local  communities  and  advocates  at  the  led- 
eral  level.  The  former  care  about  kids  but 
have  no  larger  strategies  Into  which  they  can 
fit  their  local  action,  and  the  latter  may 
be  politically  savvy  but  need  support  from 
local  grroups  to  implement  any  kind  of 
change.  Professional  child  advocates  may 
know  a  great  deal  about  federal  legislation 
and  administrative  processes,  but  vinless  we 
can  transmit  such  knowledge  to  local  groups 
who  can  educate  their  constituencies  and 
provide  the  political  muscle,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  lose  much  of  our  effectiveness. 

TTie  second  gap  Is  among  people  in  various 
disciplines.  Researchers  and  academics  have 
gone  off  in  one  direction  and  those  of  us 
who  have  been  involved  in  policy  have  gone 
off  In  another.  As  a  result,  there  is  often 
no  useful  evidence  on  the  particular  issues 
policymakers  need  to  make  decisions  about. 
I  think  there  is  a  lack  of  understanding 
from  the  academic  community  of  what  we 
need  to  know  and  do  for  children  with  im- 
mediate needs.  Similarly,  lawyers  have  spent 
a  lot  of  time  filing  suits  and  winning  legal 
victories  but  have  not  paid  adequate  atten- 
tion to  the  problems  of  remedy  or  the  in- 
volvement of  the  community.  For  example, 
a  right  to  a  hearing  Is  hollow  unless  people 
know  they  have  It  and  are  helped  to  take 
advantage  of  It. 

CDF  is  attempting  to  cut  down  on  the 
usual  fragmentation  of  effort  by  molding  a 
st*ff  of  people  from  various  disciplines  who 
will  seek  a  unified  approach  to  change.  We 
have  litigators  and  researchers,  federal  ad- 
ministrative monitors,  and  community  liai- 
son back-up  people.  We  have  contracted 
with  local  organizing  groups  like  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee  to  provide  us 
with  eyes  and  ears  sensitive  to  local  people 
and  problems.  We  are  also  retaining  local  at- 
torneys whom  we  can  use  to  help  identify, 
where  possible,  those  effective  local  action 
groups  working  In  behalf  of  children. 

There  Is  also  a  separate  national  entitv, 
the  Washington  Research  Project  Action 
Council,  which  has  a  legislative  agenda  and 
can  lobby  on  behalf  of  children— with  chUd 
development  and  child  health  legislation  at 
the  top  of  the  list. 

What  are  the  specific  issues  CDF  has 
chosen  to  pursue? 

CDF  is  premised  on  the  Assumption  that 
effective  advocacy  Is  specialized;  global  ap- 
proaches to  change  on  behalf  of  children 
are  doomed.  We  have  selected  six  priority 
issues  for  change  which  could  affect  broad 
numbers  of  children  and  which  are  easily 
understood  by  large  segments  of  the  pub- 
lie.  They  are;  One,  the  exclusion  of  children 
from  Bcbool;    two,  classification  and  treat- 


ment of  children  with  special  needs:  three. 
the  use  of  children  in  medical,  particularly 
drug,  research  and  experimentation;  four, 
the  child's  right  to  privacy  In  the  face 
of  growrlng  computerization  and  data  banks: 
five,  reform  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  sys- 
tem, and  six,  child  development  and  day  care. 
These  issues  are  subject  to  attack  from  a 
number  of  vantage  points — local,  state,  and 
federal — as  well  as  through  a  combination 
of  strategies,  such  as  litigation,  monitoring, 
model  legislation,  or  efforts  at  exposure 
which  might  in  turn  provoke  congressional 
hearings,  local  organizing  efforts,  and  so 
forth. 

What  are  the  other  priorities  for  CDF? 

One  is  what  we  call  the  "Guinea  Pig  Proj- 
ect," where  we  are  ir.vest'gating  the  extent 
to  which  children,  particularly  institutional- 
ized children,  are  used  for  medical  experi- 
mentation without  the  provision  of  adequate 
Informed  consent  procedures  or  other  pro- 
tection.«.  It  is  an  extremely  interesting  area. 
We  hare  found  it  difficult  for  two  reasons: 
First,  medical  research  has  been  conducted 
largely  in  secrecy,  without  public  knowledge 
or  accountability,  even  while  much  of  it  is 
done  with  public  fi:nds;  and  second,  doc- 
tors, like  lawyers  and  other  professionals, 
think  that  only  they  should  regulate  them- 
selves— even  in  the  face  of  Information  show- 
ing substantial  abuse.  The  Tuskegee  syphilis 
experiment  and  the  South  Carolina  steriliza- 
tion case  dramatically  Illustrate  the  n^^d 
for  public  attention  in  this  area. 

We  re"ently  won  an  important  case  in  the 
Federal  District  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  under  the  federal  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act.  This  decision  allowed  us  ac- 
cess to  NIMH  grant  applications  and  research 
protocols,  including  so-called  pink  sheets 
and  site  visit  reports,  which  contain  the  con- 
clusions and  comments  of  peer  review  groups 
whose  .approval  is  required  of  all  federal  re- 
search applicants.  The  Court  also  ordered 
HEW  to  revise  its  regulations  and  grant  ap- 
plication procedures  to  assure  that  such 
materials  are  made  available  to  the  public  iu 
the  future.  This  decision,  if  sustained  on  ap- 
peal, will  go  far  in  demystifying  medical  re- 
search and  building  some  public  accountabil- 
ity into  federally  funded  research  grants  af- 
fecting children.  Our  investigation  of  the 
medical  practices  in  this  area  will  result  in 
a  report  later  this  year. 

It  is  a  sad  fact  that  there  is  a  better  gov- 
ernment policy  to  protect  animals  than  chil- 
dren from  experimentation.  It  Is  only  in 
the  aftermath  of  blatant  abuses  that  govern- 
ment panels  have  been  assembled  to  discuss 
and  draft  more  .<ipeclfic  guidelines  for  human 
experimentation.  I  am  especially  concerned 
about  preventing  Institutionalized  children 
from  being  used  for  experimentation.  It  still 
remains  to  be  seen  when,  and  In  what  form, 
puidelines  in  this  area  will  emerge.  CDF  has 
monitored  the  guideline  drafting  process 
carefully,  and  we  have  prepared  and  are  ad- 
vocating our  own  draft  regulations. 

How  are  the  current  guidelines  for  human 
experimentation  Insufficient  to  protect  chil- 
dren? 

The  current  guidelines  governing  human 
experimentation  are  inadequate  on  the  in- 
formed consent  issue.  They  completely  ignore 
the  problems  of  consent  among  the  institu- 
tionalized. CDF's  top  priority  in  this  area  is 
to  safeguard  the  child  who  is  least  protect- 
ed— the  orphan,  the  retarded,  the  neglected 
and  dependent,  the  institutionalized  and  the 
poor — from  being  guinea  pigs  in  the  mar- 
keting of  new  drugs.  The  consent  issue  is  dif- 
ferent for  adults  and  children,  particularly 
children  who  are  under  the  control  of  the 
slate  or  third  parties  I  feel  differently  about 
an  adult  prisoner  consenting  to  participating 
in  a  drug  experiment  than  I  do  about  such 
an  experiment  being  performed  on  a  child  in 
an  institution  for  the  mentally  retarded  or 
in  a  home  for  the  orphaned  and  neglected. 

Isnt  the  notion  of  consent  problematic 
with  children  anyway? 

Yes.  At  what  age  should  a  child  have  to  be 


involved  in  giving  consent,  rather  than 
simply  consulting  the  child's  parent.  Should 
institutions  be  permitted  to  give  constructive 
consent  for  purposes  of  experimentation?  I 
would  not  want  any  Jailer  in  Alabama  or  else- 
where to  have  the  right  to  consent  on  behalf 
of  Juvenile  wards  on  such  matters. 

Whether  protections  and  procedures  are 
in*p!eme;-.ted  is  another  crucial  but  difficult 
issue.  Researchers  may  give  lip-service  to 
paper  procedures  but  ignore  them  in  reality. 
A  substantial  consent  question  was  raised 
in  an  experiment  conducted  by  a  Dr.  Dimas- 
cio  through  Boston  State  Hospital. 

What  was  the  experiment? 

It  Involved  administering  drugs  to  school 
children  in  certain  Bosiou  public  schools 
who  supposedly  reflected  behavioral  prcb- 
lems  which  were  very  broadly  defined.  The 
early  proposal  suggested  the  experiment  was 
more  an  attempt  to  test  the  effect  of  the 
drugs  rather  than  a  treatment  for  specifical- 
ly identified  medical  problems.  The  pripcsal 
described  a  potpouri  of  symptoms  such  as 
restlessness  or  inattentiveness  that  Cculd 
have  resulted  from  a  variety  of  social  causes 
like  poverty  or  hunger,  as  well  as  from  medi- 
cal causes.  Yet  the  approach  In  the  proposal. 
apparently  directed  at  poor  children,  first  ex- 
plored therapeutic  rather  than  social  solu- 
tioiis  to  the  symptoms.  If  a  child  is  restless 
because  he's  hungry,  adequate  nutrition 
ought  to  be  the  first  level  of  inquiry  and  re- 
£po:ise — not  the  administration  of  some 
drug.  Further,  it  was  unclear  just  what  the 
parents  were  told  about  the  experiment  or 
how  the  content  procedure  worked.  I  know 
as  a  parent  I  would  never  have  consented  to 
my  child  participating  in  such  a  poorly  de- 
signed exp>eriment.  But  when  we  tried  to  find 
out  more,  we  were  turned  down.  It  was  to  pet 
this  proposal  and  others  that  we  sued  NIMH 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  and 
which  resulted  in  the  decision  I  mentioned 
earlier. 

We  have  met  with  a  great  deal  of  de'en- 
siveness  and  concern  among  some  of  cur 
friends  in  the  medical  profession  who  fear 
that  we  are  out  to  (or  may  inadvertently) 
destroy  medical  research,  "fhat  is  the  far- 
thest thing  from  our  intentions.  We  do  be- 
lieve that  it  is  imp>ortant  to  enforce  public 
accountability  on  these  important  issues. 
This  is  an  issue  which  involves  very  complex 
judgments,  but  a  total  pMicy  vacuum  or  reli- 
ance on  self-reg Illation  within  the  mediciil 
profession  in  the  face  of  increasing  evidence 
of  abuse  is  not  a  desirable  solution. 

To  give  you  a  specific  example.  It  is  neces- 
sary. In  my  opinion,  for  more  people  to  be 
aware  of  and  question  the  frequency  with 
w.hich  drugs  like  Ritalin  are  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  children's  problems.  The  use 
of  amphetamines  on  children  is  far  m<~re 
widespread  and  promiscuous  than  has 
been  suspected  or  documented.  .\nd 
for  imprecisely  defined  medical  problems. 
What  is  a  hyperactive  child?  How  much  iris- 
dlagnoeis  is  involved?  W^o  should  diagnose 
the  child?  .\  physician''  A  teacher**  A  parent  ■> 
What  is  the  impact  of  long-term  use  of  such 
drugs?  Is  the  availability  of  drugs  an  in- 
centive fcir  easy,  maybe  incorrect,  labels  a:-.d 
treatments  which  serve  as  substitutes  for 
more  costly,  complex,  or  demanding  services 
for  children? 

You  mentioned  that  a  chUd's  right  to  pri- 
vacy in  the  face  of  growing  use  of  computer- 
ization and  data  banks  was  a  CDF  Interest. 
What  are  you  doing  in  this  area? 

We  have  t>egun  what  we  call  our  1948  Proj- 
ect, which  focuses  on  behavioral  screening 
for  the  purpose  of  identifying  and  lal)eliug 
children  with  alleged  criminal  or  other  l)e- 
havioral  problems  and  on  exploring  the  use 
of  computerized  record  keeping  of  informa- 
tion on  children. 

T.»^.is  project  examines  the  crucial  issues  of 
privacy  and  classification,  to  say  nothing  of 
raising  more  fundamental  issues  about  what 
kind  of  country  we  are  or  ought  to  be  I  have 
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very  strong  feelings  about  bow  much  the 
government  or  other  officials  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  know  about  Individuals.  Indis- 
criminate data  banking  and  careless  shar- 
ing of  information  can  subject  those  chil- 
dren who  are  moet  disliked  and  most  prone 
to  be  mislabeled — the  poor  minority  child, 
the  neglected  child — to  unfair  scapegoating 
by  governmental  authorities.  Children  may 
gain  a  stigma  at  a  very  early  age  that  can 
never  be  shaken.  For  example,  a  young  per- 
son picked  up  for  speeding  at  sixteen  might 
be  checked  through  some  centralized  data 
bank  and  found  to  have  a  history  of  school 
problems  or  contacts  with  the  Juvenile  coiu-t. 
He  or  she  will.  In  aU  likelihood,  be  treated 
differently  once  this  Information  is  known. 

Accessibility  of  school  records  also  pre- 
sents problems.  Some  Information  fed  into  a 
child's  records  (to  which  she  or  he  may  not 
have  had  access)  may  be  of  questionable  na- 
ture. For  example,  suppose  a  principal  or 
teacher  thought  the  child  was  on  drugs  but 
could  not  prove  it.  Suppose  this  ob.'<ervatlon 
was  Included  in  a  school  file  which  w;\s  later 
turned  over  to  the  Juvenile  court  when  the 
child  was  picked  up  for  truancy.  This  infor- 
mation might  later  go  Into  a  data  bank  ac- 
cessible to  police  authorities.  The  ramifica- 
tions of  the  unsubstantiated  charges  could 
go  on  and  on  and  the  chUd  would  never  have 
the  opportunity  to  refute  them. 

Some'say  that  various  kinds  of  specialists 
in  the  schools  should  have  access  to  all  Infor- 
mation at>out  the  child  and  use  it  at  their 
discretion.  Others  say  that  this  kind  of  In- 
formation should  be  withheld  from  school 
personnel  and  reserved  for  the  parents,  un- 
less they  want  to  divulge  It,  thus  arg\ilng  for 
something  more  like  a  formal  doctor-patient 
relationship  between  the  specialist  and  the 
child.  How  do  you  see  It? 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  there  is  a  coun- 
seling service  at  a  school,  the  counselor 
should  have  access  to  the  records  necessary 
to  do  his  or  her  Job.  This  is  true  of  any  spe- 
cialists attempting  to  deal  with  special  prob- 
lems. The  Information  sought  and  collected, 
however,  should  be  appropriate  and  neces- 
sary to  the  service  being  performed.  None 
of  the  data  should  go  outside  the  school,  for 
any  purpose,  without  the  parents'  or  the 
child's  consent  (depending  on  age). 

Unfortunately,  it  is  still  the  practice  in 
many  places  to  deny  parents  and  children 
access  to  school  records.  A  new  law  giving 
parents  access  to  their  children's  records 
was  recently  passed  In  Massachusetts.  This 
right  does  not  exist  in  many  other  states. 
Like  welfare  recipients'  records,  all  files  are 
confidential.  Even  the  person  on  whom  files 
are  kept  may  not  see  them.  Who  is  being  pro- 
tected from  whom?  One  of  the  reasons  it's  so 
aportant  to  give  parents  and  student  ac- 
cess to  their  own  files  is  to  cut  down  on  the 
hearsay  evidence  and  rumor  that  often  serves 
as  the  basis  for  labeling  a  child.  In  in- 
stances when  a  child  Is  on  trial,  stands  to  be 
expended  or  expelled  from  school,  or  other- 
wise has  hlb  status  negatively  altered  in  a 
serious  way,  his  parents  and  counsel  should 
certainly  have  access  to  all  information  or 
records  upon  which  the  charges  were  based. 

AklEMDMENTS    NOS.    1290    THEODGH    13»S 

<  Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HELMS  submitted  six  amend- 
ments. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
Senate  bill  1539,  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1299 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. » 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  last  month, 
in  the  wake  of  the  destruction  wrought 
by  tornadoes  which  hit  Kentucky  and  10 
other  States,  I  introduced  legislation 
aimed  at  strengthening  one  of  the  Im- 
portant components  of  our  current  Fed- 
eral disaster  relief  effort — school  recon- 
struction legislation. 


S.  3407  amends  the  language  of  Public 
Law  81-815  relating  to  the  restoration 
or  replacement  of  school  facilities  to  pro- 
vide that  additional  moneys  might  be 
spent  in  order  to  insure  reasonable  and 
adequate  emergency  protection  in  the 
case  of  future  disasters.  The  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  is  given  the  authority 
to  approve  additional  expenditures  "in 
order  to  assure  that  the  facilities,  as  re- 
stored or  replaced,  will  afford  maximum 
protection  against  personal  injuries  re- 
sulting from  a  disaster." 

Surely  this  is  not  an  unreasonable 
proposal.  It  makes  little  sense  to  replace 
a  building  that  might  only  be  a  hazard 
in  any  future  emergency  situation.  The 
cost  of  reasonable  modifications  during 
a  building's  renovation  will  be  well  worth 
the  security  of  knowing  that  schoolchil- 
dren are  well  protected  for  any  future 
disaster. 

I  am  introducing  this  legislation  again 
as  an  amendment  to  S.  1539.  the  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1974,  tmd  I  urge  its 
favorable  consideration  by  my  col- 
leagues. I  ask  that  this  proposal  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Amzndment  No.  1299  -^ 

On  page  214,  line  24,  Insert  the  following: 

EXTENSION    or    AUTHOBrTT    TO    KESTOKE   SCHOOL 
BCrlLDtNCS  FOLLOWINO  A  NATIONAL  DISASTEK 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  16(a)  of  the  Act  of 
September  23,  1950  (Public  Law  815,  Eighty- 
first  Congress)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  be- 
fore the  last  sentence  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "For  the  purpose  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  the  phrase  'cost  of  construc- 
tion Incident  to  the  restoration  or  replace- 
ment of  the  school  facilities'  Includes  such 
additional  amounts  as  the  Commissioner 
may  approve  in  order  to  assure  that  the  fa- 
cilities, as  re8tM*d  or  replaced,  will  afford 
maximum  protection  against  personal  In- 
J\iries  resulting  from  a  disaster." 

On  page  215,  line  4,  strike  out  "2(H"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "205". 


EXTENSION  OP  AUTHORITY  FOR 
REGULATION  OP  EXPORTS- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENSMEIfT   NO.    1387 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs.) 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  an  amendment  to  S. 
3282,  a  biU  to  amend  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1969  and  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

My  amendment,  which  has  the  support 
of  tlie  grain  trade,  would  require  the 
President  to  fully  consider  established 
and  historical  trading  patterns  before 
imposing  any  export  controls  which  may 
be  necessary  as  a  result  of  abnormal  for- 
eign demand  or  domestic  scarcity. 

The  amendment  does  not  establish 
rigid  historical  quotas.  Rather  it  is  a 
clear  expression  of  congressional  intent 
that,  if  otir  exports  must  be  limited — 
and  there  may  Indeed  be  cases  where 
limits  are  necessary — established  mar- 
kets are  to  be  given  some  preference  over 
new  and  imcertain  ones. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  strong  advocate 
of  expanding  U.S.  export  markets,  not 
restricting  them.  But  we  must  be  in  a 


position  to  adjust  to  world  economic  con- 
ditions when  periodic  foreign  demand 
threatens  to  drain  the  U.S.  cupboard 
bare.  I  believe  that  our  agricultural  sec- 
tion can  expand  its  production  to  meet 
our  domestic  needs  as  well  as  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  needs  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Nevertheless,  bad  harvests  re- 
sulting from  droughts  and  flooding  in 
many  areas  of  the  world  have  combined 
with  a  great  increase  in  demand  for  pro- 
tein and  grain  to  place  pressure  on  U.S. 
supplies  and  aggravate  already  high  food 
prices. 

Last  year  we  were  forced  to  impose 
export  controls  on  soybean  and  oil  seed 
products  and  we  witnessed  the  havoc 
that  move  wreaked  in  the  constimptlon 
pattern  and  markets  of  our  traditional 
trading  partners.  If  export  controls  must 
be  imposed  on  these  products,  who  should 
be  denied  access?  In  a  hungry  world, 
whose  order  should  go  unfilled? 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  equi- 
table way  to  distribute  prime  commodi- 
ties is  to  give  consideration  to  previous 
trade  patterns.  Article  xm  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreements  on  Tariff  and  Trade 
says  that  when  all  buyers  cannot  be 
served,  the  most  equitable  way  of  allo- 
cating supplies  is  on  an  historic  basis. 
Japan,  England,  an,d  Germany  have  long 
been  purchasers  of  American  farm  prod- 
uce. While  our  trade  must  be  flexible 
enough  to  meet  demands  for  new  mar- 
kets such  as  China  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
we  must  not  forget  our  traditional  trad- 
ing partner^  with  whom  we  have  spent 
decades  building  commercial  ties.  For  ex- 
ample, we  have  furnished  over  90  percent 
of  the  soybeans  consimied  in  Japan  for 
the  last  10  years,  but  we  were  forced  to 
ration  soybeans  to  Japan  last  year  be- 
cause the  Soviet  Union  had  purchased 
40  million  bushels  from  us.  These  export 
controls  will  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
our  exports  for  some  time.  If  we  cannot 
guarantee  a  continuing  supply  to  our 
established  customers,  other  countries 
are  more  than  ready  to  step  into  our 
markets.  Brazil  is  already  planting  soy- 
beans at  such  a  rate  that  some  Brazilian 
ofQcials  are  warning  that  the  country's 
coffee  production  is  being  reduced  in 
order  to  plant  soybeans.  Brazil  is  actively 
seeking  new  markets  at  a  time  that  we 
are  limiting  sales  to  the  Japanese. 

In  addition.  If  export  controls  are  ex- 
tended to  wheat  and  other  grains  with- 
out consideration  of  existing  trading 
patterns,  the  Japanese  may  turn  to  the 
Australians  with  whom  China  has  re- 
cently suspended  purchases  for  political 
reasons.  Mr.  President,  last  year  this 
country  experienced  a  trade  deficit  with 
Japan  of  over  $4  billion.  We  need  to  not 
only  maintain,  but  to  increase  the  levels 
of  our  exports  to  that  country. 

If  agricultiu-e  is  to  bear  an  increasing 
role  in  balancing  our  trade  accounts, 
then  stable  and  reliable  markets  must 
be  found  and  maintained. 

If  trade  relations  are  suspended,  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  they  will  be  reestab- 
lished. Export  controls  under  the  best 
circumstances  cause  our  traditional  for- 
eign buyers  to  look  elsewhere.  But  export 
controls  which  do  not  give  proper  con- 
sideration to  existing  trading  patterns 
will  permanently  damage  American  ex- 
ports. What  country  wants  to  place  its 
reliance  in  a  trading  partner  who,  after 
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demanding  that  you  purchase  more  of  its 
products  for  years,  suddenly  Imposes  re- 
strictions without  some  preference  for 
previous  trading  relations? 

Mr.  President,  we  must  assure  Japan, 
as  well  as  our  other  established  trading 
partners,  that  we  are  serious  about  pro- 
tecting our  commercial  ties  during 
periods  of  .shortages.  I  believe  that  my 
amendment,  if  adopted  and  complied 
with,  will  give  those  trading  partners 
that  assurance. 

The  application  of  shortrun  controls 
should  not  be  allowed  to  undermine  the 
long-range  'advantage  to  our  Nation  of 
continuing  mutually  beneficial  ex- 
changes in  world  trade. 


MORTGAGE    CREDIT   FOR    FINANC- 
ING OF  HOUSE— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1298 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs.* 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  S.  2735. 

This  amendment  would  permit  FNMA 
to  purchase  conventional  mortgages 
which  are  insured  by  nonprivate  insur- 
ers. There  are  at  least  five  States  now 
which  have  authorized  State  agencies  to 
insure  mortgages,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  State-insured  mortgages  should 
be  ineligible  for  purchase  wliile  privately 
insured  mortgages  are  eligible.  State-in- 
sured mortgages  are  now  eligible  for  pur- 
chase by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mort- 
gage Corporation — FHLMC.  The  enact- 
ment of  this  change  would  tend  to  make 
the  authorities  of  FNMA  and  FHLMC 
more  nearly  equal. 

This  amendment  has  been  consistently 
included  in  FNMA  legislative  proposals 
since  1972,  and  was  included  in  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1972 
as  passed  the  Senate,  and  in  the  House- 
reported  legislation  of  that  year.  It  has 
also  been  included  in  S.  1329  and  S. 
2449,  both  of  which  have  been  introduced 
in  this  Congress  by  Chairman  Sparkman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  Mr. 
Tower.  It  is  included  as  section  813(d) 
of  S.  3066  as  passed  the  Senate  on  March 
11.  1974. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  was 
called  to  my  attention  by  Mr.  Joseph  G. 
Anastasi,  Secretary,  Department  of  Eco- 
nomic and  Community  Development. 

This  amendment  would  certainly  be  a 
big  boost  to  the  Maryland  housing  funds, 
perhaps  even  encourage  other  States  to 
involve  themselves  in  the  important 
housing  area  also. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 

AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1026 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovern,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Courtis) 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Domemici)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  No.  1026.  to  S.  1539  relating 
to  Federal  assistance  to  school  districts 
with  a  high  concentration  of  stuAvts 
whose  parents  live  and  work  on  a  Fed- 
eral installation. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1198 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Beall,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  ,  the 


Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick). 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry 
F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Wh^liams)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  amendment  No.  1198,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (S.  411)  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice, and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1239 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ervin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  1239  to  S.  1539,  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1248 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hansen.,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  ( Mr.  Pearson  )  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No. 
1248  to  S.  1539. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1269 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from-  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  .  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Dome- 
Nici),  and  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota <Mr.  Young)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  amendment  No.  1265  to  S.  3267. 


NOTICE  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE 
HEARINGS  ON  CONGRESSIONAL 
INFORMATION  RESOURCES 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Oper- 
ations will  open  hearings  May  15  on  the 
availability  to  Congress  of  quality  policy 
research  and  other  necessary  informa- 
tion support. 

As  Senators  recall,  a  major  objective 
of  the  1970  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  was  to  strengthen  congressional  in- 
formation capabiUty.  Aside  from  an  in- 
crease in  staff  and  consultant  services 
available  to  committees,  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  meeting  this  objective 
was  to  be  assumed  by  two  agencies — 
the  Congressional  Research  Service  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  General 
Accoimting  OflSce.  Briefly  stated,  CRS 
was  directed  to  supply  to  the  committees 
"massive  aid  in  policy  analysis,"  to  as- 
sist them  in  examining  and  evaluating 
legislative  proposals  and  alternatives. 

For  its  part,  GAO's  new  responsibilities 
included  first,  assistance  to  Congress 
and  the  committees  in  evaluating  results 
of  ongoing  Federal  programs  and  ac- 
tivities, and  second,  serving  as  agent  of 
Congress  in  development  within  the 
executive  of  improved  systems  for  re- 
porting fiscal,  budgetary,  and  program 
data  and  information. 

The  joint»committee's  hearings  open- 
ing on  May  15  will  focus  initially  on  the 
availability  of  policy  analysis  and  re- 
lated information  support,  including  a 
review  of  CRS  activities  and  performance 
of  responsibilities  assigned  to  it  by  the 
1970  act.  The  tentative  witness  list  fol- 
lows: 

May  15: 

Kermtt  Gordon,  President.  The  Brookings 
Institution. 

Robert  Seamans,  President,  National  As- 
sociation of  Engineering  and  Vice  Chairman, 
National  Research  Council. 

Alton  Prye,  Institute  for  Congress. 

Harvey  C.  Mansfield.  Sr.,  Professor  of  Public 
Law  and  Government,  Columbia  University; 
and  Roy  W.  Crawley.  Executive  Director,  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Public  Administration. 

May  16: 


Lester  Jayson,  Director,  Congressional  Re- 
search Service. 

The  hearings  on  both  days  will  begin 
at  10  a.m.  in  room  1318  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building.  Subsequent  hear- 
ings, to  be  held  in  June  and  July,  will 
deal  with  program  evaluation  and  the 
responsibilities  of  GAO  in  this  area,  with 
the  functions  of  the  new  Office  of  Tech-' 
nology  Assessment,  and  with  aut.omatic 
data  processing  applications  in  the  Con- 
grebs. 

Mr.  President,  how  well  we  are 
equipped  to  acquire  and  use  informa- 
tion— from  sources  within  as  well  as  out- 
side Congress — i|  a  matter  of  intense 
concern  to  Members  of  both  Houses.  All 
of  us  are  acutely  aware  that  without  ac- 
cess to  information  and  analysis  of  the 
highest  quality — readily  available  and 
in  a  form  which  we  can  use — Congre.ss 
cannot  hope  to  fulfill  its  constitutional 
responsibilities  as  a  coequal  branch  of 
the  Federal  (jovemment.  Many  of  us 
believe  that  our  resources  remain  woe- 
fully inadequate,  despite  efforts  to  aug- 
ment them  in  recent  years. 

To  assess  our  present  and  future  needs 
for  information  support,  the  joint  com- 
mittee will  be  inviting  testimony  from 
users  as  well  as  suppliers  of  policy  re- 
search and  other  information  services. 
We  expect  to  hear  not  only  from  the  con- 
gressional agencies,  but  from  other  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  the  academic  com- 
munity, and  private  research  organiza- 
tions as  well.  We  also  hope  to  hear  from 
the  broadest  p>ossible  cross  section  of 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  who 
havTR  suggestions  for  improving  congres- 
sional  information   capability. 

Mr.  President,  in  preparation  for  these 
hearings,  the  joint  committee  has  com- 
piled documents  and  backgroimd  ma- 
terial describing  relevant  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  CRS  and  GAO,  the  func- 
tions of  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment, the  applications  of  automatic  data 
processing  in  being  or  in  prospect  within 
Congress,  and  selected  proposals  for  re- 
organizing existing  congressional  agen- 
cies or  establi^ing  new  research  and 
information  agencies. 

Members  may  secure  a  copy  of  this 
committee  print  by  calling  the  joint  com- 
mittee. X8267. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  RELATED  TO 
SMALL  BUSINESS  PROCUREMENT 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  that,  on  May  21.  1974. 
at  10  a.m.  in  room  318  of  the  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Government  Procurement  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness will  conduct  a  hearing  on  current 
difficulties  being  faced  by  small  busi- 
nesses in  performing  contracts  with  the 
Federal  (3ovei-nment.  Particular  atten- 
tion will  be  directed  to  such  performance 
problems  as  the  impact  of  inflation,  en- 
ergy shortages,  and  availability  of  sup- 
plies and  raw  materials. 

Test^if ying  at  the  hearings  will  be  small 
businessmen  whose  firms  have  Govern- 
ment contracts,  small  business  associa- 
tions, and  an  attorney-lecturer. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, room  424,  telephone  No.  225-5175. 
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IMPEACHABLE  OFFENSES:  TREA- 
SON. BRIBERY.  AND  HIGH  CRIMES 
AND  MISDEMEANORS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  WiUiam 
Van  Alstyne,  a  distinguished  professor 
of  constitutional  law  at  Duke  Univer- 
sity, has  -  written  an  exceedingly  lucid 
statement  setting  forth  the  meaning  of 
impeachable  offenses  as  described  in  ar- 
ticle n.  section  4,  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  In  view  of  the  timeli- 
ness of  Professor  Alstyne's  constitu- 
tional views  on  this  subject.  I  aslc  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  of  this  article 
be  printed  In  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

No  DOTTBTFtTL  At/THORITT  OUCHT  TO  BE  EXER- 
CISED— The  Impeachment  of  Richako 
Nixon 

liCss  tb»n  three  years  ago,  Gerald  Ford 
moved  for  the  impeachment  of  Justice  Wil- 
liam O.  Douglas  on  grounds  not  constituting 
any  federal  crime.  At  that  time,  there  were 
many  who  Immediately  urged  that  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  should  reject  Mr.  Ford's 
loose,  self-serving  construction  of  the  im- 
peachment clause.  Admitting  that  the  clause 
was  subject  to  more  than  one  reasonable 
view,  we  argued  for  a  strict  construction  be- 
cause of  the  ease  with  which  the  clause 
would  otherwise  lend  Itself  to  political  abuse, 
and  because  of  the  inherent  difficulty  of 
drawing  any  stable  line  at  all  if  It  were  not 
confined  to  specific  criminal  acts. 

Today,  the  ^ause  Is  different  and  the 
names  are  not  the  same.  The  object  of  out- 
rage is  Richard  Nixon,  not  William  O.  Doug- 
las. The  cause  is  different  In  that  there  Is 
significant  public  evidence  for  the  House  to 
consider  Mr.  Nixon's  possible  commission  of 
federal  crimes:  there  was  never  any  basis  to 
Impeach  Justice  Douglas  by  that  standard. 
Again,  however,  we  hear  that  whether  or  not 
Mr.  Nixon  can  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Senate  to  have  committed  any  crimi- 
nal offense  whatever,  the  Impeachment 
clause  does  not  require  It.  Rather,  the  clause 
U  said  to  contemplate  removal  for  scandal- 
ous misconduct  or  maladministration,  or  for 
"subvertmg  the  Constitution"  (whatever 
that  may  mean ) . 

The  legal  staff  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  now  takes  this  view,  including 
minority  counsel  for  the  Republican  Mem- 
bers, the  A.C.L.U.  adopts  much  of  it  in  a 
recently  published  handbook,  and  scholars  as 
thoughtful  as  Raoul  Berger  have  given  It 
their  professional  endorsement.  They  all 
make  a  strong  showing  for  their  position, 
and  I  cannot  say  that  they  are  necessarily 
wrong.  Rather.  I  say  that  they  are  far  from 
being  necessarily  right  and  that  we  shall  do  a 
great  Injustice  If  we  repeat  the  historical 
mistake  of  acting  on  such  doubtful  grounds 
In  any  matter  of  such  obvious  national  im- 
portance. I  also  believe  chat  much  of  their 
argument  rests  on  grounds  which  they  them- 
selvea  would  not  wish  to  see  sustained  in 
other  circumstances.  In  this  Instance,  as  in 
n3»ny  others,  the  national  Interest  wlU  be  far 
better  served  by  a  strict  construction  of  the 
Constitution. 

A  UnmAI.  AND  STBICT  CONSTSOCTION 

Senator  Errin,  like  the  late  Mr.  Justice 
Black,  reads  the  Constitution  carefully — 
and  strictly.  Highly  regarded  aa  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Consti- 
tutional Right!  (as  well  as  Chairman  of  the 


Subcommltteee  on  Separation  of  Powers  and 
of  the  Watergate  Select  Committee).  Ervin 
is  not  known  as  a  sycophant  or  captive  of 
the  White  House.  Relying  on  the  language  of 
the  Constitution  itself,  he  has  recently  con- 
cluded that  only  a  specification  of  federal 
crlmin&l  wrongdoing  can  properly  provide 
grounds  for  removal  by  Impeachment. 

Reading  the  Constitution  is  scarcely  ever 
the  terminal  pomt  of  understanding,  of 
course,  but  It  is  a  good  place  to  begin.  The 
specific  clause,  and  others  too,  do  appear  to 
favor  the  Senator's  view.  The  Impeachment 
clause  Itself  provides: 

"The  President.  Vice  President  and  all  civil 
Officers  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  re- 
moved from  Office  on  Impeachment  for,  and 
Conviction  of.  Treason,  Bribery,  or  other  high 
Crimea  and  Misdemeanors." 

Treason  Is  a  criminal  offense  defined  in 
the  Constitution  Itself.  Bribery  was  a  well- 
established  common  law  crime  subsequently 
enacted  as  a  statutory  felony  by  Congress. 
"Other  high  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors." 
surely  implies  that  additional  grounds  for 
impeachment  besides  treason  and  bribery 
must,  like  them,  be  crimes  as  weU.  By  a  weU- 
settled  rule  of  ejiisdem  generis  (that  a  gen- 
eral provision  following  a  specific  listing  is 
to  be  construed  In  keeping  with  that  spe- 
cific listing).  It  Is  also  plausible  that  the 
"other  high  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors"  must 
not  only  be  crlmmal  offenses  like  treason 
and  bribery,  but  like  them,  they  must  also 
be  serious  criminal  offenses  ("high"  crimes 
and  "high"  misdemeanors) . 

The  constitutional  close  association  of 
grounds  for  Impeachment  with  crimes  Is 
repeated  In  the  specific  language  of  other 
articles  as  well.  In  guaranteeing  the  right  to 
trial  by  jury  for  "all  crimes,  except  In  cases 
of  Impeachment."  and  In  providing  that  a 
"party  convicte<f  (in  an  Impeachment  pro^^ 
ceedlngl  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  sOS^ 
ject  to  Indictment,  Trial.  Judgment,  and 
Punishment,  according  to  law."  the  Con- 
stitution furnishes 'consistent  support  for 
Senator  Ervln's  view.  In  stun,  the  strict  con- 
struction of  the  Impeachment  clause  holds 
that  proper  grounds  for  Impeachment  must 
be  based  on  evidence  satlsfymg  the  Senate 
that  the  person  to  be  removed  has  committed 
a  serious  criminal  offense  reflecting  directly 
upon  the  office  from  which  he  Is  to  be  re- 
moved. It  Is  not  the  only  possible  view  of 
the  Impeachment  claxise,  but  it  will  warrant 
our  most  sympathetic  consideration  In  com- 
parison with  the  slippery  slopes  of  other 
views. 

THx  prrraixs  or  loose  coNsxaucnoM 
Against  this  proffered  strict  construction 
of  the  Impeachment  j>ower.  there  are  prin- 
cipally two  lines  of  'Authority"  which  have 
been  mvoked  In  support  of  a  different  view — 
that  something  the  House  and  Senate  may 
believe  to  constitute  a  serious  offense,  albeit 
not  a  crime,  would  be  sufficient  grounds  to 
remove  the  President  by  Impeachment.  The 
first  of  these  Is  drawn  from  English  history 
and  practice,  some  portion  of  which  was 
arguably  approved  in  the  formulation  of  our 
Impeachment  clause.  The  second  line  of  au- 
thority is  drawn  from  congressional  practice. 
I.e..  from  the  manner  In  which  Congress  has 
prevlOTisly  presumed  to  apply  the  clause. 

As  to  the  first.  It  Is  Indisputable  that  Eng- 
lish history  furnishes  nunterous  examples  of 
Parliament  removing  officers  of  the  Crown 
for  a  vast  variety  of  aUeged  political  affronts 
to  Parliament  and  for  actions  which  Parlia- 
ment deemed  to  be  outrageoiis  Instances  of 
maladministration.  But  the  dlflculty  with 
using  this  history  to  ln^>ose  a  broad  (uid 
highly  uncertain)  meaning  on  our  own  Con- 
stitution rests  In  the  q«isstlonabl«  assump- 
tion that  our  Impeachment  clause  meant  to 


adopt,  rather  than  to  narrow,  an  English 
practice  which  had  been  used  to  establish 
parliamentary  supremacy  by  Impeachments 
on  grounds  specifically  rejected  In  the  mak- 
ing of  our  Constitution. 

Parliament  impeached  Warren  Hastings  in 
1786  (within  a  year  of  our  PhUadelphla  Con- 
stitutional Convention)  for  "gross  malad- 
ministration." a  term  also  Included  at  the 
time  In  six  of  the  thirteen  state  constitutions 
of  this  country.  Yet,  at  PhUadelphla,  when 
George  Mason  of  Virginia  proposed  to  add 
the  word  "maladministration"  to  "treason 
and  bribery"  as  grounds  for  Impeachment, 
the  proposal  was  at  once  rejected — as  too 
vague  and  too  broad.  The  rejection  of  Mas- 
on's "English"  suggestion  was  followed  at 
once  without  debate,  by  adding  only  "other 
high  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors  "  to  "treason" 
and  "bribery"  as  the  exclusive  grounds  for 
removal  by  Impeachment.  Thus,  the  extent 
to  which  English  practice  and  English  "un- 
derstandings"  were  attached  to  (rather  than 
rejected  In)  the  Impeachment  clause  of  our 
Constitution  Is  by  no  means  clear. 

So  far  as  the  unexanUned  habit  of  con- 
struing our  Constitutions  by  reference  to 
English  practice  and  usa{,e  is  concerned, 
moreover.  It  mu«t_bt.jecognlzed  at  once  how 
treacherous  that  nUe  of  construction  can  be. 
It  was  once  believed  that  the  First  Amend- 
ment's protection  of  "the  freedom  of  speech" 
which  Congress  is  forbidden  to  abridge  was 
to  be  determined  by  looking  to  English  law 
of  the  same  period,  so  as  to  establish  the 
same  degree  of  protection  here.  The  result 
was  Inmiedlately  disastrous.  Seditious  libel 
(basically,  any  statement  deeply  critical  of 
government  whether  or  not  true)  was  unpro- 
tected under  English  law  and.  accordingly, 
an  early  Congress  presumed  to  adopt  Alien 
and  Sedition  Acta  which  put  critics  In  jail, 
with  the  full  approval  of  the  lower  federal 
cotuts.  Not  until  the  19203  did  the  Supreme 
Co\irt  even  begin  to  consider  seriously  the 
possibility  that  the  First  Amendment  did  not 
accept  the  English  law.  but  that  it  greatly 
narrowed  that  law  and  virtually  repudiated 
It.  Thus,  those  inclined  to  lean  heavily  on 
English  usages  for  "clarification"  of  our  Con- 
stitution must  be  made  to  feel  the  difficulty 
they  may  suffer  when  It  Is  not  Iilr.  NUon, 
but  some  Interest  of  their  own.  which  Is 
Involved. 

The  other  line  of  argument  that  would 
spread  apart  the  narrow  net  of  the  impeach- 
ment clause  Is  based  upon  past  congression- 
al practice — that  Congrees  has  Invoked  the 
clause  thirteen  times,  and  often  on  grounds 
tmrelated  to  any  crime.  But  aside  from  being 
weak  on  the  merits  (ten  of  the  thirteen  In- 
stances Involved  federal  judges  who  hold  of- 
fice on  "good  behavior"),  this  Is  the  worst 
possible  source  of  argument  for  those  most 
eager  to  Impeach  Mr.  Nixon,  an  argument 
they  should  shudder  to  use.  It  was  the  very 
argument  he  himself  partly  relied  upon  to 
explam  why  no  declaration  of  war  was  re- 
quired for  Vietnam — that  several  Presidents 
had  presumed  to  wage  undeclared  war  In  the 
past,  and  that  this  practice  was  Itself  some 
evidence  that  no  formal  declaration  by  Con- 
gress was  constitutionally  required. 

That  this  style  of  argument  Is  often  large- 
ly a  bootstrap  has  recently  been  acknowl- 
edged by  the  Supreme  Court.  A  few  years 
ago,  the  House  defended  Its  action  In  deny- 
ing Adam  Clayton  Powell  his  seat  In  Con- 
gress partly  on  the  basis  that  It  had  pre- 
viously acted  the  same  way  against  other 
elected  Representatives  and  that  the  longev- 
ity of  this  practice  (about  one  hundred  years' 
worth)  Itself  furnished  evidence  of  Its  con- 
stitutional authority.  The  Supreme  Court 
took  a  different  view: 

"That  an  unconstitutional  action  has  been 
taken  befor*  surely  does  not  render  that 
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same  action  any  less  unconstitutional  at  a 
later  date." 

Harry  Truman  ran  Into  the  same  response 
when  he  sought  to  justify  his  authority  for 
seizing  certain  steel  mills  partly  on  the  basis 
of  similar  actions  by  other  presidents: 

"(IJt  Is  difficult  to  follow  the  argument 
that  several  prior  acts  apparently  unauthor- 
ized by  law,  but  never  questioned  in  the 
courts,  by  repetition  clothe  a  later  unau- 
thorized act  with  the  cloak  of  legality." 

Besides  all  this,  the  actual  history  of  the 
impeachment  clause  teaches  us  something 
very  different  when  Congress  has  used  It 
loosely:  that  In  fact  they  tend  to  demean 
themselves  and  to  martjT  the  object  of  their 
effort.  Andrew  Johnson  was  impeached  for 
something  clearly  not  a  crime,  and  convic- 
tion failed  in  the  Senate  where  Johnson  was 
defended  by  a  former  Supreme  Court  Justice 
who  argued  that  impeachment  lay  only  for 
crime.  Sixty  years  earlier,  Jefferson  capitu- 
lated to  politics,  lending  his  support  to  the 
Impeachment  of  Justice  Chase  on  noncrimi- 
nal grounds — and  Chase  was  acquitted. 
(Chase's  counsel  also  argued  that  Impeach- 
ment lay  only  for  crimes.)  What,  then,  can 
we  truly  say  of  past  congressional  practice 
as  a  guide  to  the  Impeachment  of  Richard 
Nixon? 

NO    DOUBTTUL   ACTHORrTT    OUCHT   TO    BE 
EXERCISED 

The  guide  for  Congress  to  follow  was  sug- 
gested long  ago  by  Alexander  Hamilton  In 
the  advice  he  gave  a  President  on  an  issue 
of  similar  gravity,  advice  Mr.  Nixon  himself 
should  have  taken  more  frequently  than  he 
has.  "In  so  delicate  a  case."  Hamilton  sug- 
gested. "In  one  which  Involves  so  Important 
a  consequence  .  .  .  my  opinion  is  that  no 
doubtful  authority  ought  to  be  exercised." 

The  question  here  ultimately  Is  not  what 
clever  argument  can  make  out  of  the  im- 
peachment clause,  but  what  we  say  about 
ourselves  in  how  we  treat  this  matter.  Shall 
those  among  us  who  use  one  mode  of  con- 
struction (a  strict  construction)  for  the  First 
Amendment  or  the  Declaration  of  War  clause 
now  urge  a  different  one  In  respect  to  the 
power  of  impeachment?  Are  we  so  uncon- 
vinced that  Mr.  Nixon  Is  truly  subject  to  re- 
moval for  a  clearly  defined  "high  Crime  or 
Misdemeanor"  that  we  think  It  well  to  strain, 
and  in  our  zeal  to  "get  him."  thereby  to  con- 
fess a  weakness  and  a  political  motive.  Ironi- 
cally undermming  the  gravity  of  the  charges 
otherwise  to  be  raised  against  him? 

Without  pausing  here  to  detail  the  list.  I 
think  It  Is  clear  that  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  has  ample  specific  cause  to  pur- 
sue Its  Inquiry  Into  the  President's  possible 
complicity  In  specific  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors. We  may.  however,  seriously  de- 
grade that  inquiry  as  well  as  the  Impeach- 
ment power  Itself  by  going  a  sUigle  step 
beyond. 


SMALLTOWN  OKLAHOMA  PRIDE 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
lifelong  resident  of  rural  Oklahoma.  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  pride  In  the  farmlBg 
areas  and  the  small  towns  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Many  of  the  Nation's  leading  citizens 
have  had  their  beginnings  in  small  com- 
munities. Oklahoma  has  produced  more 
than  Its  share  of  achievers  In  govern- 
ment, business,  sports,  entertalnmait, 
space,  and  other  areas  of  endeavor,  who 
have  smalltown  backgrounds. 

My  concern  has  been  that  the  rural-to- 
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urban  migration  which  has  been  occur- 
ring is  draining  these  areas  of  their  most 
able,  productive  citizens.  Especially  dis- 
turbing is  the  fact  that  large  numbers 
of  young  people  have  been  leaving  the 
rural  areas  to  go  to  the  cities.  This  con- 
cern has  been  shared  by  other  members 
of  the  Senate  such  as  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
Mr.  Talmadce. 

As  a  result  a  Rural  Development  Sub- 
committee was  formed  and  I  am  proud 
to  have  served  as  a  member  of  that  sub- 
committee and  to  have  been  involved  in 
developing  the  Rural  Development  Act 
of  1972.  This  act.  when  funded  properly, 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  making  rural 
areas  safe,  pleasant  and  attractive  places 
to  live. 

Many  problems  still  remain,  including 
the  shortage  of  doctors  and  the  lack  of 
adequate  health  services  in  the  rural 
areas.  In  an  efifort  to  improve  that  situa- 
tion. I  have  Introduced  S.  3045,  the  Rural 
Health  Care  Delivery  Act  of  1974. 

It  has  taken  the  Federal  Government 
a  long  time  to  recognize  tliat  positive 
action  was  needed  to  stop  rtu-al  areas 
and  small  cities  and  towns  from  dying. 
But  the  Congress  is  finally  beginning  to 
provide  the  tools  to  revitalize  rural 
America  and  bring  about  the  rural- 
urban  balanced  growth  that  is  essential 
to  keeping  our  country  strong. 

Mr.  President,  In  order  that  my  col- 
leagues may  better  appreciate  the  values 
of  smalltown  Uving.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed.  In  the  Record 
two  recent  articles  from  the  Tulsa  Trib- 
une regarding  Perry,  Okla..  the  county 
seat  of  Noble  County,  which  is  my  home. 

There  being  no  obJectlMi.  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune. 

May  I.  19741 

To  Its  Cttizens.  Perry  Not  Jcst  Average — 

Pride  Abundanj  Iw  "Smaix  Town,  Okla- 
homa" 

(By  Sam  Fox) 

Perrt. — The  bandstand  In  Perry's  town 
square  is  seldom  used  for  summer  concerts. 
But  it  stands  as  a  reminder  of  a  delightful 
past  and  a  symbol  of  a  smaU-town  life  style 
that  many  Americans  would  like  to  recao- 
ture. 

One  of  the  handstand's  most  frequent 
guests  was  Buster  Keaton  who  entertained 
his  fellow  townspeople  as  a  youngster  years 
before  he  became  a  movie  star. 

Keaton  also  appeared  numerous  times  at 
the  old  Perry  Opera  House  as  did  Tom  Mix 
and  WUl  Rogers.  The  opera  house,  which  like 
the  bandstand  was  symbolic  of  a  bygone  era, 
has  been  torn  down. 

The  town's  18  churches  preach  a  sort  ot 
conservatlve-to-moderate  theologv  that  K 
typical  of  the  smaU  town  In  mld-Amerlca. 

With  a  population  of  6,341  persons.  Perry 
could  well  qualify  numertcaUy  as  "Average 
Small  Town.  Oklahoma." 

But  folks  at  Perry  object  to  being  termed 
"average." 

"We  are  above  average."  they  say  of  their 
town,  the  Noble  County  Seat.  They  offer  their 
reasons  : 

"Perry  Is  the  wrestling  capital  of  the  world 
.  .  .  has  a  home-grown  Industry  that  helps 
keep  Its  jroung  people  from  moving  off  .  .  . 


has  a  terrific  school,  band  program  ...  Is 
crossed  by  two  railroads  ...  Is  home  of  one 
former  governor  and  near  the  home  of  an- 
other .  .  .  has  an  outstanding  recreation  pro- 
gram for  Its  youth  .  .  . 

The  Cherokee  Scrip  Museum,  located  west 
of  town  just  off  Interstate  35.  tells  the  story 
of  Sept.  16.  1893.  when  Perry  was  born. 

On  that  day.  about  100,000  people  gathered 
at  the  border  of  the  Cherokee  Outlet,  poised 
to  stake  claims  in  the  biggest  land  rush  of 
them  all.  The  "area  was  58  miles  wide  and  226 
miles  long. 

The  rush  began  and  by  nightfall.  Perry 
(originally  named  Wliarton^  was  a  tent  city 
of  about  25,000  population. 

Early  day  settlers  recall  that  Perry  landed 
two  railroads — the  Santa  Pe  and  Frisco — be- 
cause of  the  aggressiveness  of  Perry's  leaders. 
Stillwater  had  lost  in  competition  for  the 
railroads,  but  was  selected  over  Perry  as  site 
of  a  college,  now  Oklahoma  State  University. 

The  railroads  gave  Perry  access  to  book- 
ing of  major  New  York  stage  plays  for  the 
opera  house,  according  to  Mrs.  Alma  Sim- 
mons, daughter  of  Joe  B.  Tate,  who  operated 
the  house.  - 

Mrs.  Simmons  said  the  opera  house  opened 
about  1901  and  was  converted  for  silent  mov- 
ies. vaudevlUe  and  later  to  talkies.  After 
about  40  years  of  operation,  the  house  was 
damaged  by  storm  and  fire,  subsequently  to 
be  closed  and  torn  down. 

Although  other  communities  may  challenge 
Perry's  claim  as  wrestling  capltyal,  towns- 
people point  proudly  to  Olympic  champion 
Jack  Vanbebber  (1932)  and  Olympic  team 
member  Danny  Hodge  (1952  and  1956)  as 
examples  of  the  town's  claim. 

Coach  Leonard  Shelton  Is  still  puttlpg  out 
championship  wrestlers,  they  say. 

Frank  Briscoe,  a  student  of  Ed  Gallagher 
(Gallagher  Hall  at  OSU),  Is  credited  with 
the  start  of  Perry's  wTestUng  tradition.  The 
town's  Chamber  of  Commerce  manager.  John 
Divine,  was  wrestling  coach  for  33  years. 

WrestUng  Is  part  of  a  larger  youth  pro- 
gram provided  by  the  town  each  year.  Ball 
leagues  are  organized  each  year,  and  citizens 
say  their  scouting  program  Is  one  of  the 
best. 

Each  year,  the  baad  wins  many  honors. 
Newspaper  editor  Mllo  Watson  said  the  out- 
standing music  tradllton  was  started  by 
Leopold  Radgowsky,  a  czar  loyalist  who  had 
to  flee  Russia. 

The  classical  musician,  Watscm  said,  went 
to  work  with  the  101  Ranch  WUd  West  show. 
The  Russians,  the  story  goes,  tried  to  get 
him  back  to  their  country  and  efforts  were 
made  by  the  United  States  to  deport  him. 

But  friends  got  Radgowsky  into  Mexico 
long  enough  for  him  to  qualifv  for  re-entry 
into  the  country. 

Perry  citizens  are  proud  of  their  school  sys- 
tem. Byard  Anderson  started  in  the  system  as 
an  elementary  school  teacher  In  1934.  Now 
he  Is  superintendent  for  the  system  that  has 
an  enrollment  of  1.250. 

The  school,  he  said,  is  vitally  interested  in 
the  summer  youth  programs,  which  Is  "the 
oldest  supervised  play  program  in  the  state.  " 

Bank  executive  Kenneth  Coldinm  says  the 
school  and  youth  programs  help  avoid  a  se- 
rious drug  problem  and  keep  the  delinquencv 
rate  low. 

OU.  wheat  and  cattle  dominate  the  eco- 
nomic scene  in  the  Perry  area.  The  largest 
town  employer,  however.  U  Charles  Machine 
Works,  better  known  as  the  builder  of  a 
trenching  machine  called  "Ditch  Witch." 

Owner -manager  Ed  Malzahn.  a  Perry  na- 
tive, describes  the  firm  as  •  "home-grown 
company." 

Ditch  Witch,  with  a  W  million  payroll  and 
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about  600  employes,  gave  bonuses  last  year 
ol  about  26  per  cent,  and  production  Incen- 
tive payments  of  about  10  per  cent. 

Malzahns  grandfather  started  a  black- 
smith shop  and  In  1949.  the  firm  started 
manufacturing  its  trenching  machine.  An  oil 
equipment  repair  business  was  phased  out 
in  1959. 

Because  of  Ditch  Witch's  expansion  and 
the  existence  of  several  other  lndu.strles. 
Perry  is  keeping  a  lot  of  Its  young  people 
who  might  otherwise  move  to  larger  towns. 

Bob"  Davis,  planner-ln-charge  for  the 
Northern  Oklahoma  Development  Associa- 
tion, said  that  after  the  Initial  settlement 
and  leveling  off,  the  town's  population 
growth  has  been  slow  and  continuous  since 
1910. 

"The  birth  rate,  as  shown  on  the  popula- 
tion pyramid,  "  he  said.  "Is  relatively  high, 
and  has  not  decreased  significantly  the  past 
two  decades. 

"The  city  has  been  able  to  retain  a  large 
portion  of  its  young  people  beyond  gradua- 
tion, reflecting  ample  employment  oppor- 
tunities." 

DavU  said,  "There  is  a  large  number  of 
persons  In  the  reproductive  years.  Indicating 
that  the  city  wUl  continue  to  see  a  birth  rate 
necessary  for  continued  growth." 

Perry  Is  proud  of  Ito  trees,  and  honors  with 
a  plaque  in  the  town  square  William  T. 
LatUe,  "who  planted  our  city  park."  Old- 
timers  also  remember  another  planter,  Or- 
lando WaUlng. 

In  mid-September,  Perry  will  relieve  its 
origin  with  observance  of  the  famed  Chero- 
kee Strip  run,  with  all  the  traditional  events 
and  contests. 

In  between  celebrations,  though,  folks  at 
Perry  wUl  go  about  work,  play,  worship  and 
»U  those  other  things  people  do  In  Small 
Town,  Oklahoma. 

Good   News   ro«   Town:    Docto«    Plans   To 
Stat 

PsMT.— The  waiting  room  at  the  doctor's 
office  Is  filled  with  people. 

...  A  little  girl  with  a  high  fever  • 
coughing,  teen-age  girl  wearing  a  "P"  (for 
Perry)  Jacket,  an  expectant  mother,  a  burly 
farmer  who  wont  let  his  Illness  show  and  a 
mother  with  a  sick  boy. 

A  man  enters  with  a  hand  Injiiry. 

In  the  comer  of  the  office  is  a  small  table 
with  children's  bcxAs  and  a  Charlie  Brown 
soap  bottle.  But  the  children  are  too  sick  to 
enjoy  them. 

Some  of  these  patlenU  will  be  seeo/by  Dr. 
William  Corporon,  whose  tight  ^hedule 
makes  it  dUBcult  to  see  anyone  wnbout  an 
appointment. 

Just  a  few  years  ago.  Perry  «4s  nearlng  a 
^doctor  shortage.  Then  Perrv>uizenfi  made  a 
decision.  ^^ — ^ 

Th*^  egrry^  CqgxmUnlty  Medical  Founda- 
tion. Inc.,  formed  In  1970,  began  raising  funds 
to  help  support  medical  students.  In  ex- 
change for  a  commitment  to  practice  for  two 
years  at  Perry. 

Corporon  Is  first  evidence  that  Perry's  de- 
cision and  Its  Investment  In  Its  medical  fu- 
ture is  paying  off. 

Good  news  for  Perry:  Dr.  Corporon  an- 
nounces. "I  plan  to  stay." 

Perry  leaders  had  looked  at  lU  doctor  situ- 
ation some  time  ago  and  saw  that  the  town 
could  one  day  be  without  any  doctors. 

"We  had  some  doctors."  said  ECennetb 
Coldlron,  bank  executive.  "Some  were  begin- 
ning to  get  past  66  ...  a  community  poll 
showed  a  shortage  of  doctors." 

Corporon,  a  native  of  Independence,  Kan., 
who  had  attended  schools  In  Enid  and  Ponca 
City,  was  first  to  take  advantage  of  the  offer. 


Since  1970.  two  other  medical  students 
have  been  helped  by  the  foundation.  They  are 
Raymond  Jackson,  in  residency  In  pediatrics, 
and  John  C.  Sayre,  a  Pawnee  High  School 
graduate. 

"I  promised  to  come  to  Perry  ...  to 
practice  here  for  a  given  amount  of  time," 
Dr.  Corporon  said.  "Perry  supported  me 
through  my  first  year  at  school. 

"I  wouldn't  have  gotten  into  the  program 
unless  I  anticipated  staying  ...  I  started  In 
September  and  am  doing  all  right. 

"General  practice  in  a  small  city  is  the  way 
I  want  to  practice  medicine.  This  has  been 
my  goal  since  I  chose  the  profession. 

■'North  central  Oklahoma  has  been  home 
for  my  wife  and  me  for  more  than  10  years. 
We  like  the  country  and  the  people. 

"We  want  to  live  In  a  community  where 
we  can  be  sure  of  the  kind  of  education, 
churches  and  total  environment  which  we 
want  for  our  family. 

"When  we  visited  Perry,  we  looked  at  the 
hospital,  the  schools,  the  churches,  the  resi- 
dential areas  and  the  business  district.  We 
like  the  town." 

Corporon  said  the  hospital  Is  Uklng  bids 
for  a  two-bed  Intensive  care  unit  and  the 
medical  foundation  is  setting  up  funding  for 
nurses'  post-graduate  training. 

It  pays  salary  and  tuition  during  training 
at  Stillwater,  he  said.  "It  was  my  sugges- 
tion .  .  .  another  first." 


COMMENTS  OF  VERMONT  ROY8TER 
RESPECTING  SENATOR  SAM  J. 
ERVIN.  JR. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  Ver- 
mont Royster.  former  editor  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  now  Kenan  Profes- 
sor of  Journalism  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.. 
made  some  comments  upon  our  col- 
league Senator  8am  J.  Er^in,  Jr..  In  a 
column  entitled  "Thinking  Things  Over," 
which  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal on  April  3,  1974.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  these  comments 
be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Thinking  Things  Ovxa 
(By  Vermont  Royster) 

SCKMON  FROM  SENATOK  JMM 

Senator  Safi  Ervln  of  North  Carolina  Is 
matched  by  few  men  In  his  devotion  to 
those  First  Amendment  rights  of  free  speech 
and  freedom  of  the  press.  Indeed,  he  Is  the 
nearest  thing  we  In  the  craft  have  today  to 
a  patron  saint. 

So  when  Senator  Sam  rises  to  remind  those 
of  us  in  the  press — and  the  media  In  gen- 
eral—that with  those  First  Amendment 
rights  there  also  come  some  responsibilities, 
it  behooves  us  to  listen. 

And  that  is  what  the  Senator  has  been 
doing  of  late,  most  recently  In  some  remarks 
before  a  media  symposium  at  North  Caro- 
lina SUte  University  In  which  he  mixed  a 
staunch  defense  of  a  free  press  with  some 
stern  warnings  against  its  abuse. 

•'Freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  ex- 
pressly confer  upon  the  press  and  the  broad- 
cast medU  great  rtghta,"  he  observed.  "In 
so  doing  they  Implicitly  impose  upon  the 
press  and  the  broadcast  media  great  respon- 
siblUtles." 

No  single  provision  of  the  Constitution,  In- 
cluding that  First  Amendment,  should  be 


construed  as  to  nullify  or  Impair  any  other 
provision  of  the  Constitution,  the  Senator 
said.  That  is,  freedom  of  the  press  Is  not 
absolute  when  it  confilcts  with  some  other 
right  in  the  Constitution,  as  for  example 
the  right  of  aiair  trial. 

"If  the  words  which  state  that  Congress 
shall  make  no  law  abridging  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  fh-ess  shontd  Be  Interpreted 
literally.  "  he  continuMl.  "the  First  Amend- 
ment would  put  It  beyond  the  power  of  gov- 
ernment to  restrain  or  punish  those  whose 
slanderous  tongues  Impute  larceny  to  honest 
men  or  whoredom  to  virtuous  women.  .  .  . 
those  whose  disorderly  words  obstruct  courts 
in  the  administration  of  Justice  or  legislative 
bodies  In  their  law-making  functions." 

So  It  follows,  he  said,  that  "government 
may  subject  to  civil  or  criminal  penalties 
an  expression  which  directly  encourages  or 
Incites  others  to  violate  existing  laws,  faV^e- 
ly  slander  or  libel  others  ...  or  tends  to  ob- 
struct couru  In  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice." 

The  Senator  wasn't  delivering  his  sermon 
and  his  warning  In  a  vacuum.  The  occasion 
was  one  in  which  Watergate  and  Ite  handling 
by  the  media  were  much  on  everyone's  mind. 
It  came  at  a  time  when  many  people.  If  we 
may  judge  by  the  polls,  are  critical  of  the 
media.  And  also  at  a  time  when  many  with- 
in the  media  are  having  some  uneasy  feel- 
ings about  the  way  the  media  are  carrying 
out  their  responsibilities. 

The  Washington  Post  has  hardly  been  dere- 
lict in  lu  Investigative  zeal;  It  won  a  Pul- 
itzer Prize  for  digging  into  the  Watergate 
cover-up.  Yet  the  Poat'st  managing  editor, 
Howard  Simons,  has  begun  to  wonder  about 
the  eagerness  of  some  newsmen  In  the  Nixon 
scandals  "to  rush  In  to  get  a  bite  of  that 
bleeding  body  In  the  water." 

Columnist  Joseph  Kraft,  no  partisan  of 
President  Nixon,  has  lately  criticized  some  of 
the  coverage  of  the  Watergate  grand  Jury's 
confidential  report  to  Judge  Sirica,  the  one 
which  was  widely  reported  as  If  It  were 
an  Indictment  of  the  President.  What  worries 
Mr.  Kraft  Is  "the  spirit  of  rlvalrous  competi- 
tion and  self-important  narcissism  now  so 
rampant  In  the  Fourth  Estate  * 

There  have  been  other  self-questioning 
voices  within  the  craft.  The  Columbia  Jour- 
nalism Review  has  published  a  number  of 
articles  criticizing  the  press.  In  the  current 
issue  there's  a  devastating  critique  of  media 
efforts  to  "psychoanalyze"  President  Nixon, 
an  effort  the  author  says  Is  "characterized  by 
blind  Items.  Innuendo,  murky  attribution  and 
the  shifting  of  the  burden  of  the  discussion 
to  others." 

Not  long  ago  Harry  Reasoner,  in  one  of  his 
evening  news  commentaries,  took  the  un- 
usual step  of  criticizing  his  colleagues  on 
the  news  magazines  for  just  this  sort  of  in- 
nuendo. And  Walter  Llppmann  has  deplored 
the  abuses  that  come  from  the  competitive 
desire  to  get  "scoops."  This  desire,  he  has 
said.  Is  "corrupting  the  whole  journaltstic 
process." 

Corruption  may  be  too  strong  a  word.  Yet 
it  U  true  enough  that  as  the  Watergate  in- 
vestigations have  proceeded  what  these  crit- 
ics fear  has  sometimes  come  to  pass. 

The  pressure  for  scoops  has  led  to  reports 
of  what  congressional  witnesses  might  i.estl- 
fy  on  the  morrow — sometimes  correctly, 
sometimes  not.  Grand  jury  testimony,  taken 
In  secret,  has  been  reported  second-hand,  re- 
lying on  anonymous  sources,  often  of  du- 
bious motive,  so  that  no  man  knows  whether 
It  is  correct  or  not.  And  all  too  often  It 
seems  that  many  reporters  have  cast  them- 
selves In  the  role  of  prosecutors. 

None  of  this  is  comforting  to  men  who, 
like  Senator  Ervln,  believe  there  are  some 
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rights  besides  freedom  of  the  press  that  have 
something  to  do  with  preserving  liberty. 
The  Messrs.  MitcheU,  Haldeman  and  company 
may  be  venal  fellows,  the  President  himself 
may  be  impeachable,  but  it  is  possible  to 
wonder  whether  justice  is  served  by  this 
sort  of  media  performance. 

There  Is  cause,  then,  for  concern  purely 
on  ethical  grounds,  and  the  responsible  ed- 
itors in  the  press  and  the  broadcast  media 
ought  to  give  It  some  attention  In  the  dally 
handling  of  the  news.  But  there  Is  an  pxtra 
bite  to  Senator  Ervin's  words. 

For  m  warning  that  in  certain  circum- 
stances the  government  may  constitutional- 
ly subject  the  press  to  "civil  or  criminal  pan- 
altles"  when  it  Interferes  with  other  rights, 
he  is  reminding  us  that  this  freedom  of  the 
press  Is  not  something  handed  down  to 
Moses  on  Mount  Slnal  but  Is  rather  a  civU 
privilege  granted  us  by  the  people  when  they 
approved  the  First  Amendment.  And  what 
the  people  can  grant  the  people  can  J-uke 
away. 

It's  hard  to  Imagine  this  happening.  Sen- 
ator Ervln  does  not  think  it  ever  wlU,  being 
convinced  that  on  the  whole  the  media  have 
discharged  their  responsibilities  in  highly 
commendable  waslon.  Still,  If  that  freedom 
Is  to  be  preserved  it  requires  not  only  eternal 
vigilance  to  defend  It  against  Its  enemies 
but  also.  In  the  Senator's  words,  engenler- 
Ing  in  the  public  mind  "the  confidence  that 
the  media  are  fair  as  well  as  free. " 

All  In  all,  a  splendid  sermon  But  as  always 
with  even  the  best  of  sermons,  the  question 
Is  how  much  of  the  congregation  Is  listening. 


SENATE  PARIJAMENTARIAN,  DR. 
FLOYD  RID  DICK,  COMMENDED 
POR  PREPARING  "SENATE  PRO- 
CEDURE" VOLUME 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  a  few  days 
ago  each  Member  of  the  Senate  was 
presented  with  a  copy  of  a  remarkable 
manual  prepared  by  the  distinguished 
Parliamentarian  of  thp  nate.  Dr.  Floyd 
M.  Rlddlck.  This  volume  of  1,076  pages 
bears  the  title,  "Senate  Procedure." 

The  printing  and  binding  of  this  book 
was  authorized  by  a  Joint  resolution 
adopted  by  the  92d  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  commend  Dr. 
Rlddlck  for  a  great  service  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  Senate.  I  know  that  he  de- 
voted an  enormous  amoimt  of  time  and 
arduous  work  to  researching  the  rules 
and  precedoits  of  the  Senate.  It  is  a  task 
that  he  could  easily  have  avoided.  But 
Dr.  Rlddlck  loves  the  Senate,  he  Is 
thoroughly  respectful  of  the  traditions  of 
this  body;  he  recognizes  the  wisdom  of 
orderly  procedure  in  the  consideration 
and  enactment  of  legislation. 

Dr.  Riddlck's  manual,  "Senate  Proce- 
dure," has  already  been  helpful  to  me. 
I  have  already  spent  several  evening 
hours  studying  It,  I  am  confident  that 
It  will  be  even  more  helpful  to  me,  and 
to  other  Senators,  in  the  days  and  years 
to  come. 

My  late  friend,  the  great  Senator  from 
Georgia.  Richard  B.  Russell,  shared  Dr. 
Riddlck's  devotion  and  dedication  to  the 
orderly  procedures  of  the  Senate.  Indeed, 
the  greatest  compliment  I  could  pay  Dr. 
Rlddlck — and  I  do  pay  it  to  him  In  all 
sincerity— is  that  he  and  Senator  Russell 
are  two  ol  a  kind. 


Senator  Russell  once  told  me  that  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  is,  effectively,  not 
much  more  than  what  Senator  Russell 
called  "a  50-percent  Senator"  unless  he 
knows,  understands,  and  respects  the 
rules  and  procedures  of  the  Senate.  He 
also  told  me  that  the  best  way  to  learn 
those  rules  and  procedures  is  to  be  willing 
to  preside  over  the  Senate,  and  partici- 
pate in  the  multitude  of  rulings  which 
the  Presiding  Officer  must  make — with, 
of  course,  the  table  assistance  of  the 
Parliamentarian . 

Senator  Russell  was  right.  That  is  why, 
Mr.  President,  I  spent  something  like  117 
hours  in  the  Chair  last  year,  observing 
the  able  majority  leader  (Mr.  Mans- 
field), the  able  majority  whip  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  .  the  able  minority  lead- 
er (Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  ,  the  able  assistant 
minority  leader  (Mr.  Grhtin),  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allen),  and  other  distinguished 
Senators  who  participate  In  the  Senate's 
affairs  with  such  skill,  and  In  such  gen- 
tlemanly fashion. 

I  cannot  pretend  that  I  will  ever  equal 
these  distinguished  Senators  whom  I 
have  named,  nor  those  whom  I  have  not 
named.  But  E>r.  Riddlck's  manual,  "Sen- 
ate Procedure,"  will  enable  me  to  try. 

And  that,  Mr.  President,  Is  why  I  am 
personally  very  grateful  to  Dr.  Rlddlck 
for  the  preparation  of  this  manual.  I  am 
very  proud  of  him,  and  I  am  proud  that 
he  is  a  fellow  North  Carohnlan.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  pay  my  respects  to  him  at  this 
time. 


SCHOOLS  BILUS  AUTHORED  OR  CO- 
SPONSORED  IN  THE  93D      -INGRESS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  in  response 
to  Inquiries  from  my  Alabama  constitu- 
ents and  in  response  to  questions  from 
citizens  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  I 
have  complied  a  list  of  bills  I  have  au- 
thored or  cosponsored  during  this  Con- 
gress dealing  with  the  neighborhood 
school  system.  The  compilation  does  not, 
of  course.  Include  the  amendments  to 
other  legislation  I  have  supported  In 
this  Congress  dealing  with  the  subjects 
of  antibuslng,  desegregation,  racial  Iso- 
lation, and  the  host  of  topics  connected 
with  educational  policy.  The  list  follows: 

SENATE    JOINT    BESOLUTION    14 

Cosponsor  with  14  Senators:  Janu- 
ary 11, 1973.  Brief  description:  Proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  open  admissions 
to  public  schools. 

S.     418 

Author  with  lOcosponsors:  January  18. 
1973.  Brief  description:  To  further  the 
achievement  of  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunities. 

SENATK     JOINT    RESOLtmON     88 

Author  with  11  cosponsors:  January'  23, 
1973.  Brief  description:  Proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  neighborhood 
schools. 

8.  eta 

Author  with  nine  cosponsors:  Janu- 
ary 31,  1973.  Brief  description:  To  pre- 


scribe uniform  criteria  for  formulating 
judicial  remedies  for  the  elimination  of 
dual  school  systems. 

S.    1737 

Cosponsor  with  Senator  Ervin:  May 
8.  1973.  Brief  description:  To  amend  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  provide  for 
freedom  of  choice  in  student  assign- 
ments in  public  schools. 

5.  3338 

Cosponsor  with  four  Senators:  Au- 
gust 3, 1973.  Brief  description:  To  provide 
objective  definitions  of  unitary  school 
systems  for  uniform  oourt  enforcement 
of  the  Civil  RighU^ct,  and  to  relieve 
the  congestion  ol  court  calendars  by 
providing  for  the  orderly  release  of  con- 
tinuing Federal  jurisdiction  over  deseg- 
regated schools. 

SENATE    JOINT    >ESOLUTI0N     181 

Author:  October  9,  1973.  Brief  descrip- 
tion: Proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  the  assignment  of  students  to 
public  schools. 

6.  35SS 

Author:  October  10,  1973.  Brief  de- 
scription: To  provide  guidelines  for  the 
application  of  certain  provisions  of  law 
to  the  assignment  of  students  in  order  to 
carry  out  a  plan  of  racial  desegregation 
of  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and 
to  prohibit  the  involuntary  assignment 
and  transportation  of  students  and 
teachers  in  order  to  carry  out  a  plan  of 
racial  desegregation — Placed  Vri^Senate 
Calendar,  October  10, 1973. 

AKENOMENT    TO    8.     153* 

Coauthor:  May  1,  1974.  Brief  descrip- 
tion: Proposing  a  new  title  to  certain 
acts  relating  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  programs;  title  to  be 
cited  as  the  "Student  Freedom  of  Choice 
Act." 


ADMINISTRATION  OP  OUR  FEDERAL 
COURT  SYSTEM 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
lems which  exist  In  the  administration 
of  our  Federal  court  system  are  well- 
known  to  my  colleagues.  Much  work  Is 
being  done  In  the  Congress  and  the  judi- 
ciary to  Improve  Its  structure  and  its 
workings. 

I  draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  a  court  which  has  experienced  a  great 
degree  of  success  In  keeping  pace  with 
the  rapid  developments  and  changing 
dynamics  In  Federal  law:  that  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals. 

The  recent  accgmpUshments  of  this 
court  are,  in  niy  view,  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  how  Federal  court  administra- 
tion can  be  effectively  Improved.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  experience  gained  in 
revising  this  court  can  lead  to  similar  re- 
sults throughout  all  of  our  Federal  court 
system. 

Few  people  realize  that  highly  signifi- 
cant issues  affecting  all  Americans  are 
decided  by  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals.  A  large  number  of  ap- 
peals are  filed  in  and  processed  by  this 
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court  each  term.  Yet  this  court  has  vir- 
tually eliminated  its  case  backlog  inAhe 
past  2  years.  At  the  same  time,  the  court 
has  reduced  its  persomiel  and  actually 
returned  money  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
The  credit  for  these  noteworthy  achieve- 
ments must  be  given  to  Chief  Judge 
Howard  T.  Markey  and  the  other  distin- 
guished jurists  on  this  court — among 
whom  is  our  former  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Jack  Miller. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  are  well  aware 
of  the  great  strides  that  have  been  made 
over  the  past  few  years  in  the  area  of 
customs  law  since  passage  of  the  Cus- 
toms Court  Act  of  1970.  A  similar  reform 
move  is  now  underway  in  the  field  of 
patent  law.  Several  legislative  proposals 
are  currently  pending  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Patents,  Trademarks,  and 
Copyrights,  chaired  by  my  distinguished 
colleague,  Mr.  McClellan.  I  understand 
that  the  entire  Senate  may  have  the  op- 
portunity to  consider  this  important 
matter  during  the  remaining  months  of 
this  Congress. 

The  matter  of  reform  for  the  Court  of 
Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  is  under  ac- 
tive consideration  by  the  Commission  on 
Revision  of  the  Appellate  Court  System, 
of  which  L  am  Chairman.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  members  of  the  patent  and  cus- 
toms bar  will  offer  comments  and  sug- 
gestions to  the  Commission  and  thereby 
help  to  shape  the  recommendations 
which  may  be  forthcoming  from  the 
Commissiorf  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  printing  in  the  Record  the  text 
of  Chief  Judge  Markey 's  opening  state- 
ment before  the  First  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the.U5.  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals,  held  on  April  30,  1974, 
followed  by  my  limcheon  remarks  at  that 
recent  event. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be.  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RCMAXXS  OF  CRIXr  JCDCE  HOWAKD  T.  MaKKET 

Welcome,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  the  First 
Judicial  Conference  in  the  65-year  history 
of  the  United  SUtes  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals.  The  theme  of  the  conference 
Is  "Improvement  In  the  Administration  of 
Justice"  in  the  court.  A  subtheme  is  an  effort 
to  pierce,  in  a  proper  and  productive  manner, 
what  I  have  called  the  "iron  ciu-taln"  be- 
tween the  bench  and  the  bar.  The  presence 
of  almost  600  prominent  lawyers,  who  spe- 
cialize in  customs,  patent  and  trademark  law, 
Irom  all  over  the  country  and  even  from 
foreign  branches  of  United  States  companies, 
testifies  to  your  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  these  themes. 

Notice  that  I  referred  to  "the"  court.  The 
United  States  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals  is  not  the  Markey  court.  It  is  not 
the  Judges  court.  It  is  not  the  Government's 
court.  It  Is.  as  its  title  states,  a  court  of 
the  United  States.  And  that  means  you  and 
me  and  210.000.000  Americans. 

Tou  are  entitled,  therefore,  to  a  report  on 
stewardship  of  this  public  Institution,  which 
I  have  had  the  honor  to  head  since  June, 
1972.  At  that  time  the  court's  backlog  was 
such  that  decisions  were  handed  down  almost 
three  years  after  appeals  were  filed.  We  set 
a  goal.  We  would  become  current  In  our  work 
by  June,  1&74.  We  were  told  by  experts  that 


five  years,  plus  a  miracle  or  two,  would  be 
required.  Through  the  magnificent  coopera- 
tion of  the  Judges  and  the  fine  staff  of  the 
court,  I  am  pleased  to  aimounce  that  the 
court  fully  expects  to  be  current  on  June 
30,  1974!  Eight  weeks  of  work  remain  until 
that  magic  day,  but  we  are  exactly  on  the 
power  curve.  If  no  unforseen  events  occur, 
our  goal  win  be  achieved.  If  we  miss.  It  can- 
not be  by  more  than  a  case  or  two. 

In  these  two  years  the  court  has  written 
and,  after  review  by  the  bar,  promulgated 
its  first  new  rules  In  20  years:  it  has  adopted 
many  new  procedures,  in  order  to  preserve 
old  values:  It  has  acquired,  for  each  cham- 
ber, the  first  dictation  equipment  It  ever 
had:  it  htu  replaced  two  outmoded  copiers 
with  three  new  machines;  it  has  acquired 
Selectric  typewriters  for  each  of  its  secre- 
taries: It  has  arranged  for  emergency  inter- 
change with  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
Claims:  for  the  first  time,  all  of  the  court's 
Judges  are  scheduled  (next  December)  to 
sit  with  a  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals:  the 
court  has  a  full  staff  for  the  first  time  In 
many  years:  it  has  supplied  each  Judge  with 
an  extra  set  of  report  volumes,  for  his  use 
at  home  In  the  evenings  and  on  week  ends: 
it  has  eliminated  unproductive  and  expen- 
sive practices  of  the  past:  for  the  first  time 
In  history,  the  court  is  scheduled  to  sit  out- 
side of  Washington.  DC;  and  today  It  con- 
ducts the  first  Judicial  Conference  in  its 
history. 

As  taxpayers,  you  will  be  glad  to  know  that, 
in  doing  all  of  this,  the  court  returned  to 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  portion 
of  the  budget  which  had  already  been  pro- 
vided by  the  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1972-73 
and  then  requested  from  the  Congress  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  a  budget  totaling  sub- 
stantially leas  than  that  provided  the  year 
before.  I  am  told  by 'Congressional  friends 
that  this  was  a  totallyjunlque  event  in  these 
inflationary 

This  shorTwuUlji*  cannot  reflect  all  of  the 
unusual  and  overly  strenuous  efforts  of  the 
Judges  who.  as  you  know,  are  faced  with 
questions  not  only  of  law,  but  of  extremely 
complex  technology  In  almost  every  case.  The 
abnormal  pace  of  the  past  two  years  cannot 
be  expected  forever  from  mere  human  beings. 
The  court,  which  has  struggled  for  65  years 
with  a  single  assistant  for  each  Judge,  while 
its  workload  multiplied,  is  currently  request" 
Ing  from  the  Congress  the  authority  to  hire 
a  second  technical  advisor  for  each  Judge  as 
the  need  arises.  In  25  years,  the  court  h^p 
added  only  7  people  to  its  staff,  the  last,  a 
librarian,  being  requested  8  years  ago.  yhe 
second  law  clerlt  provided  some  years  ago  to 
the  Courts  of  Appeals  of  the  Circuits  proved 
to  be  a  most  economical  means  of  substan- 
tially reducing  the  interval  from  appeal  to 
decision  In  those  courts  and  we  know  such 
action  will  have  the  same  effect  In  our  court. 

We  have  no  Illusions  that  we  have  found 
all  the  answers.  As  an  officer  of  the  cf '"-t, 
each  of  you,  along  with  each  of  the  .  :e 
than  5,000  other  members  of  our  bar,  here  not 
only  the  right,  but  the  duty  to  develop  and 
to  suggest  new  ways  by  which  this  court  can 
meet  its  obligation  to  the  people,  whose  court 
It  Is.  Help  us  to  achieve  the  goal — which 
haunts  the  days  and  dreams  of  every  Judge — 
of  deciding  every  case  as  correctly  and  as 
promptly  as  possible.  Justice  delayed  Is  Jus- 
tice denied,  as  we  all  know.  But  we  want  no 
"production  line"  attempt  at  Justice.  As  I 
see  it.  Justice-rushed  Is  Justice-roulette. 
Hence,  when  we  say  "as  correctly  and 
promptly  as  possible"  we  simply  mean  that 
we  be  just  in  every  case. 

Similarly,  we  all.  Judges  and  lawyers,  whose 
lives  are  devoted  to  public  service,  have  the 
duty  to  exert  ourselves  toward  an  increased 


capability  and  capacity  to  accept  additional 
burdens  and  to  make  that  additional  capac- 
ity known  to  the  Congress  and  others  at- 
tempting to  solve  the  public  service  problem 
of  massive  backlogs  in  the  cotu^s. 

We  all  have  themes  we  live  by.  I  have  a 
favorite,  which  originated  with  B.  W.  Jackson 
and  which  you  may  like  because  It  refers  to 
the  area  of  the  unknown,  where  you  spend 
your  professional  lives.  My  version  Is: 

"In  all  that  man  does,  we  are  still  camped 
on  the  beachheads.  The  future  Is  unknown 
and  unknowable.  But  this  time  is  meant  for 
men  who  dare  greatly — and  dream  greatly — 
and  let  our  work  catch  up — with  our 
dreams." 

And  now  we  have  a  great  program  today — 
with  expert  lecturers  and  with  Senator 
Roman  L.  Hruska  as  our  luncheon  speaker 
So  let's  get  to  It. 

Remarks  by  Roman  L.  HarrsKA 
It  is  my  great  pleasure  to  speak  today  be- 
fore   the    first    Judicial    Conference    of    the 
United  States  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals. 

1  am  honored  by  the  invitation  extended  to 
me  for  this  purpose.  Frankly,  I  must  admit 
that  although  I  have  been  wedded  to  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  for  a  number 
of  years,  my  knowledge  in  the  field  of  cus- 
toms and  patent  law  is  far  below  that  of 
those  gathered  here  today.  To  attempt  to 
speak  with  any  authority  Is  somewhat  em- 
barrassing—a  little  like  Afrs.  Henry  Kissin- 
ger addressing  the  United  Nations! 

Undaunted,  however,  by  my  own  limita- 
tions. I  would  like  to  offer  my  thoughts  to 
you  on  the  Immense  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  the  past  few  years  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  customs  and  patent  law. 

THE    CUSTOMS   COtTRT 

First,  a  few  comments  on  the  Customs 
Court,  under  the  present  leadership  of  a 
man  with  great  abUlty.  Nils  Boe.  Too  few 
people  are  aware  that  the  U.S.  Customs  Court 
Is  an  article  ni  court  and  that  It  la  one  of 
the  busiest  courts  In  the  federal  Judicial 
system.  The  Issues  it  decides  affect  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  many  Americans.  Nev- 
ertheless, customs  attorneys  normally  project 
a  low  profile  and  are  hard  to  find.  I  am 
astonished,  frankly,  to  see  so  many  of  you 
here  in  open  daylight  at  high  noon!  Seri- 
ously. I  am  Informed  that  this  is  the  largest 
gathering  of  those  devoted  professionally  to 
customs  law  in  this  nations  history. 

We  can  all  recall  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  Congressional  passage  of  the  Customs 
Court  Act  of  1970. 

During  the  hearings,  It  became  apparent 
that  very  little  had  been  done  since  1926  to 
revise  the  Customs  Court  practices  required 
to  process  a  customs  case.  Until  1970.  the 
Customs  Court  used  the  same  procedures  It 
had  used  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Board  of  General  Appraisers,  an  administra- 
tive agency,  in  1889. 

As  we  all  know,  developments  other  than 
the  outmoded  procedures  and  rules  of  the 
court  Itself  helped  to  create  a  situation  of 
problems.  First,  there  was  a  significant  in- 
crease in  the  volume  of  Imports  Into  this 
country.  Second,  a  new  set  of  tariff  schedules 
had  been  adopted.  TTilrd.  a  more  aggressive 
attitude  had  been  adopted  by  American  im- 
porters and  manufacturers  In  challenging 
customs  decisions. 

The  Customs  Court  Act  became  effective 
October  1.  1970.  It  required  the  Customs 
Court  to  "retool"  virtually  all  of  Its  practices 
and  procedures. 

The  result  has  been  dramatic.  I  understand 
that  the  pending  caseload  of  the  Customs 
Court  has,  In  the  past  three  years,  been  re- 
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duced  by  more  than  60  percent  and  that  a 
further  reduction  Is  anticipated  In  the  fu- 
ture. At  the  same  time,  the  court  has  been 
able  to  reduce  its  personnel.  I  am  confident 
that  fiu-ther  significant  Improvement  will 
continue  to  occiu-. 

In  the  future,  for  example,  it  may  be  pos- 
sible for  the  Customs  Court  to  utilize  elec- 
tronic data  processing.  The  groundwork  for 
this  Important  development  has  already  been 
laid. 

It  la  demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  Customs  Section  of 
the  Clvl^  Division  which  has  a  computer 
terminal  avaUable  to  it  in  New  Tork  City. 
Each  docketed  case  In  the  Customs  Court  is 
fed  into  that  computer. 

I  understand  that  the  use  of  this  computer 
has  enabled  the  consolidation  of  a  large 
number  of  customs  cases  for  trial.  Addition- 
ally, It  has  served  as  a  good  management 
tool,  permitting  the  government  to  keep 
abreast  of  each  docketed  case  and  the  devel- 
opments which  are  occurring  in  the  field  of 
customs  law. 

Such  benefits  prove  the  worth  of  an  elec- 
tronic data  processing  system  for  this  court. 

PATENT    LAW    CHANGES 

It  la  quite  possible  that  the  Senate  this 
year  will  pass  a  bill  which  will  be  the  most 
sweeping  revision  and  reform  of  patent  laws 
since  1836.  Generally,  the  reforms  are  de- 
signed to  modernize  the  procedures  of  the 
Patent  Office  to  permit  greater  participa- 
tion by  the  public  In  the  process  of  patent- 
ing new  products,  and  to  make  the  Patent 
Office  function  much  like  a  traditional  fed- 
eral agency. 

The  current  center  of  legislative  activity 
Is  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Patents.  Trademarks  and  CopjTlghts,  chaired 
by  my  distinguished  colleague.  Senator  John 
McClellan. 

An  Intensive  review  of  pending  bills  has 
been  conducted  by  the  subcommittee  staff 
In  recent  months.  The  members  will  be 
meeting  within  the  very  near  future  to  con- 
sider this  subject.  A  very  Intensive  study 
was  conducted  by  both  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's Antitrust  Division  and  the  Com- 
merce Department  in  this  field. 

Many  of  the  conflicting  viewpoints  be- 
tween the  two  agencies  have  been  resolved. 
Although  certain  Issues  remain  open  for 
debate,  I  am  hopeful  that  this  important 
legislation  can  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  entire  Senate  within  the  near  future. 
The^s  no  dearth  of  other  proposals  relat- 
ing to  patent  law.  The  literature  continues 
to  grow  rapidly.  The  problems  of  Judicial 
administration  In  this  field  are  viewed  by 
some  as  persistent  and  serious.  I  recently 
had  occasion  to  study  a  pai>er  presented  by 
Roy  H.  Wepner  earlier  this  year  at  a  Seminar 
on  the  Federal  Court  Appellate  System  given 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Law 
School  tinder  the  direction  of  Professor  A. 
Leo  Levin. 

Mr.  Wepner  undertook  to  examine  the 
function  of  various  appellate  courts  In  the 
area  of  patent  law,  a  subject  not  unknown 
to  members  of  this  audience.  I  mention  this 
paper  not  only  because  it  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  recent  works  in  the  field,  but  also 
because  of  lu  timely  and  direct  connection 
to  the  work  being  done  by  the  Commission 
on  Revision  of  the  Federal  Court  of  Appel- 
late System,  of  which  I  am  Chairman  and 
Professor  Levin  Is  Executive  Director. 

Mr.  Wepner  reviews  the  problems  en- 
countered by  generallst  Judges  in  dealing 
not'  only  with  what  are  viewed  as  esoteric 
doctrines  of  patent  law,  but  also  with  com- 
plex technical  Issues — without  even  the 
benefit  of  Technical  Assistants  as  are  pro- 


vided to  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Ap- 
peals Judges.  He  argues  that  appellate  review 
of  patent  issues  places  severe  strains  on  the 
courts  of  appeal,  already  overburdened.  In 
addition,  he  discusses  t^e^roblem  of  Inter- 
clrcuit  confiict  on  questlobs  of  patent  valid- 
ity. Some  circuits,  he  notes,  are  much  more 
likely  than  others  to  hfold  patents  invalid. 

Prior  to  197J,  a  patentee  could  bring  un- 
limited infringement  acnwis  on  the  same 
patent  because  the  mutualhy-dsctfitif^Jn'*-. 
vented  different  defendants  from  pleading 
an  estoppel.  Thus,  a  patent  might  be  valid 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  but  Invalid  In 
others.  In  1971,  the  Supmeme  Court,  at- 
tempting to  correct  this  long-standing  prob- 
lem, handed  down  its  decision  In  Blonder- 
Tongue  Laboratories,  Inc.  v.  University  of 
Illinois  Foundation,  402  U.S.  313  (1971).  This 
case  stringently  limits  the  mutuality  doc- 
trine in  patent  Infringement  actions.  Thus, 
a  patentee  is  now  bound  by  the  first  Judg- 
ment of  Invalidity  rendered  against  him.  as- 
suming, of  course,  that  he  has  received  a 
full  and  fair  hearing. 

This  development,  however,  has  resulted  in 
forum  shopping.  In  the  words  of  Judge 
Friendly,  "mad  and  undignified  races  .  .  . 
between  a  patentee  who  wishes  to  sue  for 
infringement  in  one  circuit  believed  to  be 
benign  toward  patents,  and  a  user  who  wants 
to  obtain  a  declaration  of  Invalidity  or  non- 
infringement In  one  believed  to  be  hostile 
to  them." 

Therefore,  Wepner  points  out  that  neither 
allowing  relitigation,  nor  eliminating  the 
mutuality  doctrine  Is  a  sufficient  answer.  He 
suggests  that  a  better  cure  to  the  problems 
of  inter-clrcult  confllcte  is  to  have  one  court 
ultimately  decide  all  patent  cases:  the  Court 
of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals,  with  ultl- 
m-ite  power  of  review  In  the  Supreme  Conrt. 

Another  area  of  potential  change  Is  found 
is  this:  Today  there  are  alternate  routes  for 
obtaining  Judicial  review  of  Patent  Office 
action  (1)  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Customs 
and  Patent  Appeals  or  (3)  what  is  termed 
trial  de  novo  In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  This  dual,  system 
of  review.  In  my  Judgment,  has  not  made  for 
uniformity  or  dependability  In  the  federal 
patent  law.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  best 
solution  In  this  area  Is  to  abolish  the  civil 
action  In  the  district  court,  and  vest  Juris- 
diction of  all  Judicial  review  on  Patent  Office 
actions  m  the  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals, 

In  my  view,  these  are  matters  which  should 
be  given  serious  consideration.  They  are  sub- 
jects appropriate  for  study  and  recommen- 
dation by  the  Commission  on  Revision  of  the 
Federal  Court  Appellate  System. 

I  believe,  speaking  foi-  the  Commission, 
that  each  of  you  should  be  partners  In  our 
work,  giving  us  the  benefit  of  your  own  rich 
experience  and  long  consideration  of  the 
problems  as  they  affect  you.  your  clients  and 
the  citizens  of  this  country  generally,  for 
whose  ultimate  ^nefit  the  patent  system 
was  devised. 

We  have  already  received  from  the  Judges 
of  this  court  a  detailed  and  thoughtful 
analysis  of  possible  solutions  to  these  prob- 
lems and  of  the  capability  of  the  Coiu-t  of 
Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  to  deal  with 
them.  The  memorandum  to  which  I  refer 
w^  prepared  In  response  to  a  scientific  re- 
quest by  the  Commission  through  its  Execu- 
tive Director.  I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  at 
this  time  to  Chief  Judge  Howard  T.  Markey, 
a  highly  distinguished  Jurist,  and  all  of  the 
other  members  of  this  court  as  well  for  the 
help  they  are  providing  the  Commission  on 
this  matter.  Indeed,  let  me  extend  that 
tribute  to  encompass  the  remarkable  achieve- 
ment reported  by  Chief  Judge  Markey  ear- 


lier today:  the  success  of  this  court  in  vir- 
tually eliminating  Its  backlog. 

As  I  Indicated  earlier,  the  members  of  the 
Commission  seek  tfie  advice  of  the  bar,  as 
^well  as  of  the  Judiciary,  In  proceeding  with 
the  task  assigned  us  by  the  Coneresg.  In  a 
very  real  sense,  we  think  of  this  vfluiure  as 
a  partnership  designed  to  improve  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Federal  court  appellat.e  system. 
Perhaps  the  nature  of  that  partnership,  as  I 
envision  it.  can  best  be  indicated  by  a  brief 
report  on  the  work  of  the  Commission  up  to 
this  time,  for  we  already  have  had  the  benefit 
of  significant  input  from  lawyers  all  over  the 
country.  Let  me  elaborate. 

Congress,  in  establishing  the  Commission, 
divided  Its  task  Into  two  major  assignments. 
The  purpose  of  Phase  I,  now  completed,  was 
to  study  the  circuit  court  geographic  bound- 
aries. The  Commission  held  hearings  In  ten 
cities.  Many  valuable  ideas  and  opinions  were 
presented  to  the  Commission  by  Judges  and 
members  of  the  bar.  Pending  In  the  Senate 
are  bUls  containing  the  Commission's  reconj- 
mended  changes  for  boundaries  of  the  several 
circuits — notably  in  the  5th  and  9th,  and 
perhaps  In  the  8th. 

Phase  n.  the  more  ambitious  and  chaUeug- 
ing  assignment.  Is  now  underway.  For  the 
next  several  months — and  hopefully  longer — 
.  the  Commission  wllf  be  studying  the  struc- 
,  ture  and  Internal  procedures  of  the  Federal 
courts  of  appeal  and  preparing  reconmienda- 
tlons  for  change  In  those  broad  areas.  Our 
next  series  of  hearings  Is  scheduled  to  be 
held  In  Washington,  D.C.  on  May  20  and  21. 
I  would  encourage  any  of  you  who  wish  to 
offer  comments  on  this  subject  to  contact 
Professor  Levin.  We  heartUy  welcome  your 
able  assistance  in  tackling  this  most  Impor- 
tant project. 

I  would  like  to  mention  In  passing  a  few' 
of  my  own  thoughts  on  expanding  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals  to  other  Important  areas  of  federal 
law.  For  example,  the  field  of  atomic  energj- 
or  disputes  which  arise  out  of  the  "most  fa- 
vored nation"  nde.  In  the  latter  Instance, 
perhaps  thought  should  be  given  to  having 
appeals  from  the  Tariff  Commission  go  to  the 
Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  on  an 
expanded  jurisdictional  basis.  Instead  of  to 
the  White  House,  where  they  are  presently 
docketed. 

An  example  of  this  type  of  approach  can 
be  found  In  a  law.  the  Plant  Variety  Protec- 
tion Act,  authored  by  Jack  MUler,  while  a 
member  of  the  Senate  in  1970.  This  law  pro- 
tects the  inventor  of  new  species  of  plants. 
In  the  case  of  a  dispute  over  authorship,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  makes  an  Initial  de- 
termination which  an  .aggrieved  party  can 
appeal  directly  to  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals.  No  appeals  have  yet  been 
taken  under  this  new  law,  but  the  procedure 
is  there  If  such  an  Instance  arises.  In  my 
view.  It  Is  a  good  procedure,  one  which  adds 
certainty  and  uniformity  to  the  administra- 
tion of  federal  remedies. 

These  ideas  and  many  others.  I  believe, 
are  worthy  of  thorough  exploration  with  a 
view  toward  expandUig  the  c^serations  and 
responslbUlty  of  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals  in  such  a  way  as  to  more 
fully  utilize  this  court  and  its  valuable  re- 
sources. 

At  this,  the  first  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals 
It  Is  appropriate.  I  believe,  to  refer  to  a  his- 
tory of  the  court,  one  which  was  pubUshed 
some  years  ago  as  part  of  the  larger  study. 
The  History  of  American  Customs  Juris- 
prudence. The  author.  WUllam  H.  PutreU, 
details  the  problems  which  led  to  the  crea- 
tion of  what  was  earlier  known  as  the  Court 
of    Customs    Appeals.    In   many   ways,    the 
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problems  be  deecrlbes  with  req>ect  to  cus- 
toms litigation  at  tb«  turn  of  tbe  century, 
read  as  tbou^  it  were  an  account  by  a 
contemporary  patent  lawyer.  More  Impor- 
tant, he  reports  on  the  success  which  the  new 
Court  achieved. 

I  mention  this  not  only  to  applaud  the 
wi&dom  of  those  who  acted  in  tbe  early  years 
of  this  century.  I  mention  it  because  to- 
day,  too,  we  are  examining  the  wisdom,  or 
lack  of  wisdom,  inherent  in  a  variety'  of 
proposals  for  change.  The  ultimate  test  of 
a  pudding  Is  at  the  table.  Likewise,  tbe  ulti- 
mate evaluation  of  any  ctumge  must  lie  la 
what  it  achieves.  The  Judgment  can  only 
come  in  ttie  perspective  of  history.  What- 
ever changes  may  result  with  respect  to 
patent  law,  customs  law  or  the  scope  of  liti- 
gation entrusted  to  the  Court  of  Customs 
and  Patent  Appeuis,  I  hope  that  they  prove 
as  wise  as  did  the  creation  of  this  court. 

I  have  greatly  enjoyed  the  opportunity  to 
offer  these  comments  at  this  important  point 
In  the  history  of  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals.  I  rejoice  with  you  in  the  sig- 
nificant accomplishments  which  have  been 
made  to  date. 

FlnaUy,  I  wish  you  well  in  the  proceedings 
of  this  First  Judicial  Conference.  It  is  a 
wholesome  and  ambitious  undertaking,  one 
which  has  the  prospect  of  de\-eloping  Into 
a  valuable  tradition.  I  maintain  tbe  highest 
confidence  that  this  event  will  serve  that 
important  purpose. 
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THE  FOOD  POR-PEACE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  numerous  reports,  the  United 
States  Is  using  nearly  half  of  its  $1  bil- 
lion food  for  peace  program  budget  to 
supply  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia 
with  commodities  which  can  be  con- 
verted into  money  for  military  purposes. 

Despite  the  world  wide  food  shortage, 
shipments  of  rice  to  Korea  and  Indo- 
nesia have  been  canceled  in  order  to  send 
600,000  tons  of  rice  promised  to  Indo- 
china. 

John  Maclean,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
uotes  a  Nixon  administration  official  as 
baying: 

Indochina  Is  top  priority  because  of  oxir 
security  relationship  with  those  countries. 

In  Cambodia,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  given  the  Nol  regime  special 
permission  to  use  up  to  80  percent  of  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  American  food 
for  "cOTnmon  defense"  and  "internal  se- 
curity." In  South  Vietnam,  the  Thieu 
regime  is  permitted  to  spend  a  full  100 
percent  of  the  food  proceeds  on  military 
buildups. 

For  years,  the  food  for  peace  program 
has  won  friends  for  the  United  States 
among  the  world's  poor,  but  this.  Mr. 
President,  is  now  almost  a  thing  of  the 
past.  We  have  indelibly  marred  the  im- 
age and  purpose  of  this  ones  valuable 
program  with  the  perverted  policy 
changes  which  have  been  manipulated, 
for  Indochina. 

Certainly,  the  time  has  come  to  give  a 
full  review  to  this  program.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees win  give  the  food  for  peace  pro- 
gram a  hard  look  before  any  additional 
fimds  are  approved  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

Recently,  Mr.  William  Goodf  ellow,  cur- 
rently the  Director  of  Research  at  the 


Indochina  Resource  Center,  testified  be- 
fore the  House  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agriculture  on  the  food  for 
peace  program.  The  statement  which  Mr. 
Goodf  enow  provided  to  the  committee  at 
that  time  presents  an  excellent  discus- 
sion of  the  program  now  being  imple- 
mented in  Indochina.  ^ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Testimony  of  William  c.  Ooootkllow 

The  Food  for  Peace  program  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia  can  be  evaluated  only 
in  the  context  of  the  continuing  hostilities 
in  both  countries'.  Peace  Is  a  necessary  pre- 
requisite for  any  move  toward  agricultural 
Belf-su(5clencf  for  either  South  Vietnam  or 
Cambodia,  and  hence  the  PL  480  program 
should  Ije  administered  in  a  manner  that  en- 
courages the  peaceful  resolution  of  hoetillties 
as  prescribed  by  the  Parts  Agreement  on 
Ending  the  War  and  Restoring  Peace  in  Viet- 
nam, signed  January  27,  1973. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  Ulustrate  how  the  PL 
480  program  falls  to  meet  the  urgent  needs 
of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia and  further,  actually  contributes  to  the 
conflict  through  counterpart  funds  that  are 
used  for  mUitary  purposes. 

Section  40  of  the  fiscal  year  1974  Foreign 
Assistance  Authorization  bill  which  prohibits 
the  continued  use  of  PL  480-generated  cur- 
rencies for  "common  defense"  purposes  is  a 
very  significant  step  tovrard  de-polltlclzlng 
the  Food  for  Peace  program,  although  the 
continued  high  level  of  Title  I  sales  agree- 
ments with  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia 
stlU  provides  massive  subsidies  to  President 
Thieu's  and  Premier  Lon  Nol's  budgets. 

In  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  the  PL 
480  priorities  are  being  established  by  the 
National  Security  Council.  Commodity  levels 
have  become  a  function  pf  "security  consid- 
erations." and  are  used  bj\the  Administration 
to  maintain  President  Th\eu  of  South  Viet 
nam  and  Premier  Lon  No^  of  Cambodia  in 
power. 

Of  course  the  PL  480  pri^ram  is  only  a 
small  component  of  an  elaboiate  program  of 
nuissive  U.S.  aid  to  maintalnlthe  status  quo 
in  Indochina,  a  status  quo  Uiat  insures  the 
continuation  of  hostllltiea-^  change  in  the 
PL  480  program  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
similar  change  in  the  entire  U.S.  aid  struc- 
ture. In  Indochina  our  aid  should  be  given  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Paris 
Agreement.  Food  for  Peace  should  be  pro- 
grammed to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  of 
Indochina,  and  should  not  be  used  for  mili- 
tary objectives. 

CURBENT     ACBICULTUSAI.     SmJAyiOK     IK     SOUTH 
VIETNAM  AND  CAMBODIA 

Indochina,  once  called  the  rice-bowl  of 
Asia,  is  today  dependent  on  massive  amounts 
of  n.S.-supplied  agricultural  commodities  to 
feed  its  people.  This  situation  is  the  r«ult 
of  a  war  that  has  displaced  or  made  refu- 
gees at  one  time  or  another  over  one-half  of 
the  area's  population,  a  war  that  contfbues 
to  this  day.  Before  tlie  war  80  per  cent  of  all 
South  Vietnamese  and  87  per  cent  of  all 
Cambodians  lived  In  rural  areas  and  were 
employed  in  the  agrlcultviral  sector.  Today, 
as  a  result  of  a  deliberate  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  of  (South)  Vietnam 
(OVN)  and  the  United  SUtes  of  forced  ur- 
banization, as  well  as  an  attempt  by  people 
living  in  the  countryside  to  fiee  the  fighting, 
the  t>omb«,  and  vast  tracts  of  the  countryside 
that  have  been  defoUated,  there  has  been  an 
enormous  move  of  rural  people  into  the  al- 


ready over-crowded  virban  areas.  Once  in  the 
cities  the  displaced  persons  are  no  longer 
able  to  produce  food  for  their  own  consump- 
tion and  are  thus  rendered  completely  de- 
pendent an  the  government. 

In  Cambodia,  as  in  Vietnam,  over  half  of 
the  population  has  been  forced  to  move  as 
refugees  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  How- 
ever, in  Cambodia,  this  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  span  of  four  years,  while  In 
South  Vietnam  the  war  has  been  continuing 
for  almost  ten  years.  The  pro-U.S.  govern- 
ment of  Mrashal  Lon  Nol  now  controls  an 
estimated  10  to  15  percent  of  that  country's 
territory.  Crowded  into  this  small  area  is 
over  60  per  cent  of  Cambodia's  population. 
The  city  of  Phnom  Penh  has  grown  from 
400,000  in  1970  to  between  one-and-one-half 
to  two  million  in  1974.  Cambodia,  before  the 
overthrow  of  Sihanouk  and  the  sutcequent 
U.S.-South  Vietnamese  Invasion,  bad  an 
economy  ttiat  was  able  to  export  MO  million 
annually  worth  of  rice  and  rubber.  The  rice 
shortage  today  in  Cambodia  is  described  by 
the  January  27.  1974,  report  of  the  Sub- 
committee to  Investigate  Problems  Con- 
nected with  Refugees  and  Escapees: 

"Rice  has  become  in  short  supply  ever>-- 
where  as  a  result  of  the  war  and  the  countrj's 
stagnating  agricultural  economy.  Many  refu- 
gees are  fleeing  to  government  held  areas  in 
hope  of  securing  food.  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  is  supplying  nearly  all  of 
the  rice  consumed  in  areas  under  government 
control,  these  new  refugees  may  be  moving  in 
vain.  For  a  serious  nationwide  shortage  of 
rice  Is  now  compounded  in  many  provincial 
a-eas  by  the  government's  Uiabillty  to  move 
rice  from  Phnom  Penh  to  outlying  areas."  ■ 

THE  WAK'S  END  IS  A  PBEREQUISITE  FOR  PBOCBESS 
TOWARD    AGEICULTURAL    SELF-SUFFICIENCT 

The  shortages  of  foodstuffs  In  South  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia  is  a  function  of  the  con- 
tinuing conflict  in  both  countries.  No  new 
economic  policies,  however  enlightened,  nor 
no  amount  of  "miracle  rice"  and  fertUiser 
will  enable  either  South  Vietnam  or  Cam- 
bodia to  feed  its  people  so  long  as  the  hoe- 
tUities  continue. 

Once  the  prerequisite  of  peace  is  estab- 
lished both  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  in 
a  very  short  time  will  become  self-sufficient 
In  rice  and  most  other  cereals  and  in  a  few 
years  both  countries  should  again  be  able  to 
export  large  quantities  of  rice. 

Neither  country  can  be  considered  over- 
populated,  therefore  their  potential  to  feed 
themselves  should  easUy  be  realized. 

An  in-depth  study  of  the  economy  of  South 
Vietnam  was  conducted  by  the  World  Bank.  _ 
The  study's  report  (Report  No.  315-VN), 
dated  January  18,  1974,  points  out  that  "out 
of  17  million  hectares  total  land  area  (in 
South  Vietnam),  only  about  3  mlUion,  or 
17  percent,  are  cultivated.  Including  an  es- 
timated 0.3  million  under  double  cropping. 
Total  arable  land  however  is  placed  at  ap- 
proximately 8  million  hectares.  This  indicates 
that  there  is  room  for  major  expansion."' 
The  report  concludes,  however,  that  there 
are  major  obstacles  to  limiting  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government's  (OVN)  efforts  to 
expand  land  under  cultivation:  "Lack  of 
security  U  the  main  constraint.  While  the 
program  of  resettling  refugees  on  new  and 
abandoned  lands  is  proceeding,  the  Govern- 
ment is  finding  it  difficult  to  locate  secure 
areas  suitable  for  farming."  • 

The  World  Bank  study  developed  an  index 
of  agricultural  production  for  South  Vietnam 
that  Ulustrates  dramatically  how  the  hoe- 
tillties have  retarded  agricultural  develop- 
ment. 
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Index  of  agricultural  production  ♦  ter  the  PL  480   program,   the  switch   away  "We  have  twice  sounded  tTaf  alarm  con- 

(1960=100)  from  Title  II  programs  was  a  result  of  the  cerning  the  tragic  situation  in  the  Central 

1963    108.3  corruption    and    consequent    inefficiency    of  Area,  and  we  have  called  on  the  central  gov- 

1968 IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 1.""'.     92.5  til®  GVN's  administration  of  the  food  give-  ernment    to    care    for    the    situation    there 

1967 """"rillllllll ".-"-'.     96.9  aways,  which  very  often  ended  up  on  the  urgently   before  a   disaster  takes  place.   We 

1968  I".IIII""r""III._!!III."II     87.  1  black  market.  are  posing  the  problem  once  more,  and  we 

1969  IlIIimi"IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII    97.6  Title  I  sales,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  sound  the  bell  to  awaken  every  person  re- 

1970  "irr""IIiri"I"Iir"""Ii  lOe.  3  greatly    increased.    In    fiscal    year    1972    the  sponsible  for  the  lives  of  the  people  of  the 

1971  ri"II""""""IIII""I"-.  117^0  Title  I  total  for  South  Vietnam  was  $63.3  Central  Area  before  the  necessity  for  urgent 

1972  IIII"III"%ii"IIIIIIIIIIIIy  114!  3  million,  and  in  1973  8179  million.  Last  year  salvation — and  not  merely  relief — in  regard 

-     ^--  ^^^  Administration,  in  its  annual  Congres-  to  economic  measures." 

From  1960  to  1972  *ricultural  production  slonal  Presentation,  projected  a  Title  I  total  Progovernment  Senator  optimistic:  Exporta- 

increased  by  about  14  percent.  During  that  for  Vietnam  of  $175  million.  As  a  result  of  tion  0/  rice  possible  but  not  permitted  by 

.same  period  South  Vietnam's  population  in-  increased  amounts  of  commodities  shipped  Americans 

creased  by  6  million  people,  an  Increase  of  and  dramatically  increased  prices  for  both  ,       „,„„  tn„  ,/-,„„„o,h„„>  . 

"  P"««t-  the  commodities  and  the  shipping,  the  Viet-  s^^o^    M^rr^h    99      Pro<,ov^rn,«P„t    ^n 

The  Situation  in  Cambodia  Is  even  more  nam  total  has  Increased  to  $304.8  mUllon.  „tor  ^«;   T»n  TJn~.S^tH  xZh-^ «; 

desperate.   According  to  figures  released  in  The  Increase  in  Title  I  shipments  to  Cam-  ?he  s^t?..T^t^^Vni.?rro?  A^^irnu^nr. 

March,    1974,    by    the    U.S.    DepartmezU    of  t*dla  has  been  even  more  dramatic.  Before  1^„^,  !!"*we  ^r  *  i^^,t^""*^?^^ 

Agriculture's    Economic     Research     Service,  fiscal   year    1971    Cambodia   received   almost  Zd  t?ooitooneThr«nort«t  on  ?I  «vn^H  I 

Cambodia,  durtng  the  years  1967-1971,  cultl-  no  PL  480  commodities.  In  fiscal  year  1971  ^^l  °t  M^r...t?w.th^hP  n^ 

vating  an  average  yearly  acreage  of  2.246.000,  the  "ntle  I  program  totalled  $8.5  million,  and  ^"  „?i  ,?^?,f  t,^'  fh.t  thf.  ui^r^ut..  .« 

was  able  to  produce  an  average  of  2,810.000  by  fiscal  year  1973  it  had  grown  to  $25.8  mil-  tended  to  ixo^rt  50  OM  ton.  fn  ™nlfr,i^ 

metric    tons   of    rice.    In    1973.    Cambodia's  uon.  The  Administration's  Fiscal  Year  1974  Xs^'^b^t  Kesent^veral^tL^r  c^TS 

acreage  had  fallen  to  only   750,000  and  its  Coneressional    Presentation    last    Mav    ore-  P"*^;  ""^  at  present  several  other  countries 

yean;  crop   of  rice  to  955^  metric  tons,  feTZ'fZl  PL  «0 'fTcambod"a 'at^'so  :anV"cr^'7hat'' u'  woTdT  h"^'  t^t't; 

in  both  cases  a  precipitous  drop  of  almost  mUUon    The  current  Title  I  total  for  fiscal  i    '   ^     "     .i:  ^    ;?„  T*  '»*>^  »ot  to 

two-thlrds.=  ™e^T974Twero"erIlx  times  t^^^^^^^^  provoke  a  clash  wUh  the  US  by  carrying  out 

In  calendar  year  1974  the  acreage  in  both  nrolection   S194  2  million  i-jiui-tJiau 

south  V,«„.i   ana  Cmbodl.  p'l.nUKl   in  '"K^th^iV  TO  "l     grant,   to  C.mbodl.  t.uSrXoSfa  S  SoSw?,"  i?tM'oJ?a2' 

second,  the  cost  of  fertilizer,  an  essential  in-  „bout  S30  000  mostiv  in  thP  form  of  mm  <!ov  °'es  occurring  in  tne  past  lew  years,  wnicn 

gredient    for    the    cultivation    of    "miracle  mix  a  milk  suSute  TmT))          "P'*'"***    "^    "''^''"^^    P""*'*^'' 

rice ",   has   risen    to   prohibitive   levels    -The  The   argument  for  Title   I  sales  of  com-  obviously   refugees    the   unemploved   and 

only  solution  to  the  food  shortage   in  IndO-  modltlpi   nvor    XltIP    TT    amnts   hoe    hAon    tho  jjuviousiy    reiuge«..    tne    uuempiojea    ana 

China    involves    getting    the    refugees    and  Srenc®  f°^  a  f rlLmafkerdistr^utton  sv^  the  under-employed  are  not  going  to  be  able 

mnnw  termor  nirai  npnnip  nna;  livina  In  ihp  prcierence  lor  a  iree-market  distribution  sys-  to  buy  rice  if  they  do  not   have  necessary 

SbS^^  t^rcountS'slde  «  d  Lelln  pro!  t«™  o^"  ^.Tf"P.^  *"**  Inefficient  govern-  money.  During  the  past  year  the  world  price 

H,.!.!n„^.^^,rt,froi  n^nit!  -J^o  f^i^al^I  mcut-run    distribution    apparatus.    A    sales  of  rice  has  risen  162  percent,  although  the 

duclng  agricultural  products.  "The  shortages  program  can  be  Justified  only  when  a  free  retail   price   in   South   Vietnam   has   tripled 

will    continue    until    farmers    return    to    their  mnrlrpt    l«    r.rnnor1w    nmrlrimr    onrl    nrhon    tV.r,co  '^''•»"     ^  ,rr     "'^""''"          '     .     °  "  ,      ~°      "lt"CU 

»»-«,»  ««H  ,™«»*i„  ir./.™«,.«  ♦»,<.  <.».o»,r«  ««.o  rnaricet  is  properly  working  and  when  those  along   with  a  65   percent   infiatlon   rate  for 

famis  and  greatly  increase  the  acreage  pres-  i„  ^eed  possess  enough  money  to  purchase  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

t^In^nH  .t^'th".  i^Xtt  ,m«            •  ^""^  '^'"'  '''"^  °ther  foodstuffs  being  brought  On  March  6,  1974,  the  Baltimore  Sun,  in  a 
is  an  ena  10  tne  nosnimes.  ^to  the  country.  The  following  two  articles,  storv  datelined   Phnom  Penh  by  Arnold  R. 
PUBLIC  LAW  «80  TITLE  I  AND  TtrLE  H  reprinted  In  their  entirety  from  Vietnamese  Isaacs,   reported   that   U.S.    voluntary   relief 
DISTRIBUTION  language     newspapers     translated     by     the  agencies  in  Cambodia— CARE,  Catholic  Re- 
Food  for  Peace  commodities  are  channeled  American  Embassy  in  Saigon,  graphically  11-  Uef  Services.  World  Vision  and  the  Intema- 
to  South   Vietnam  and  Cambodia  through  lustrate   the   insufficiency   and    Inequity    of  tional    Red    Cross — must    buy    PL    480    rice 
two  different  programs,  or  titles.  Title  I  com-  SVtteh  a  distribution  system.  from  the  Cambodian  government  in  order  to 
modltles,   which   account  for  almost   all   of  Starvation  in  the  central  area  feed  refugees,  Mr.  Isaacs  writes: 
South   Vietnam's  and  Cambodia's  share  of  Cong  Luan  (Independent)    March  27-  "Pood    for    Peace'    rice    is    purchased    at 
the  program,  are  sold  to  the  recipient  gov-  ..p^,  ^j^^  gj.^^  ^^^^    ^.j^^  ^^j^  Minlstrv  of  market  prices  by  the  U.S.  government  in  the 
ernment  by  the  United  SUtes  on  extremely  godai  Welfare  has  affirmed  that  starvation  US^or  elsewhere  abroad. 

easy  credit  terms,  which  include  a  10  year  ^^^^^^  i^  t^^  central  Area  .  .  Tbe  reasons  "^^^  voluntary  agencies,  using  .  .  .  'coun- 
perlod  of  grace  from  the  time  the  agreement  j^  ^^18  situation  arfe"  numerous  and  the  terpart  funds'  generated  by  U.S.  aid,  then 
la  signed  until  the  recipient  government  responsibility  for  it  obvious  Accordintt  to  P^rc^iase  the  rice  back  from  the  Cambodian 
must  begin  to  repay  the  loan.  The  recipient  j^e  Minister  for  Trade  and  Industry  rice  is  government  at  a  subsidized  price  of  about  , 
government  then  sells  the  commodities  to  available  in  large  quantities,  but  the  people  *^*^^  *  ton-cuifrenUy  less  than  half  the 
local  merchants  Who  pay  in  loca^  currency  cannot  buy  it  because  they  have  no  li^ey.  "^fl?  P'"'':*'-  „  l  ,^  „  c  .  ^  .  ..  . 
( plasters  in  Vietnam  and  rlels  n  Cambodia )  ^hls  statement  by  an  economic  leader  shows  ^*^"^'  ^, e^ect  the  US.  is  buy  ng  it  twice, 
and  in  turn  sell  the  commodities  to  those  ^^e  real  economic  situation  of  the  people-  '  once- abroad  on  the  world  market  tor  dollars 
people  able  to  pay^  They  have  no  money.  That  Is  not  strange-  f^d  again  m  Cambodia  for  counterpart  Cam- 
Title  II  of  PL  480  is  a  grant  program^Com-  Vietnam  has  always  been  a  weak  and  ^r  '^^^^  ^^^.^^  ^,  ,  ,  ..  , 
mwlltles  are  given  on  a  grant  bas^  by  the  ^^^j^^^^  j^  ^^^  ^^^'^  ^^^^  however,  until  tWs  ^^t^''^^  ****  problems  facing  the  refugees 
US.  government  to  either  the  recipient  gov-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  j^^^  ^„^„^  ^  and  the  unemployed  and  the  under-employed 
ernment  or  to  voluntaiy  agencies  operating  ^  their  ri^.  So  why  do  they  now  have  no  J"  ^"*^  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  will  con- 
m-country  for  distribution  to  refugees  and  ^J^^  ^  ^^  buy  rtce?  We  reserve  the  """*  "  ^°'^«  ^  ****  hostUities  continue, 
others  In  need.  or,«wor  t^  />,«  vrinict*..  */^..  tvoh.  »„h  t„  However.  It  seems  urgent  that  a  comprehen- 
in  fisc^year  1968  the  Title  II  grant  pro-  ^^^  ^ecauL  "iTc^Ihe' pro^m  Tpoid,  ^'-  -<^  ^^'^'-f  Z'^\-'  P/^-\«  V^^f 
gram,  used  primarily  to  feed  refugees,  to-  ^^  onkwer  hM>omp<i  pvidpnt  assistance  organizations  be  set  up  to  handle 
tailed  $41.7  million.  In  fiscal  year  1971  it  had  m^CT""  ,^  >^^^  ,„  _-,„„  _- ,  „  vastly  Increased  Title  II  grants  of  commodi- 
been  cut  back  to  $23.1  million,  in  fiscal  year  .„h  in  t»^  ^thf,  .;ir.^fn!.«c  !!J  T^^  r>Ir»-iJ  ties.  The  disintegration  of  the  South  Vlet- 
1974  It  amounted  to  only  $700,000  and  for  V^J'^  fhrr«n«^n«.Hi?.tt  f^l  ^l  n~Ini  namese  plaster  and  the  Cambodian  rlel  is 
fiscal  year  1975  the  Administration's  pro-  i!v»trt„™,rft  kI  ioih  n,i^»lTi  J^n  lul  Ji  ,^Jt\  such  that  the  free-market  sjstem  no  longer 
posal  for  Title  II  is  a  mere  $553,000,  or  less  ^'^^^l^.^i^^I  ^r.t  n.^«  ^^If/  ^n  i^!>  '^«^°''^l  operates  effectively  in  either  countrv. 
ri,»„   •mn  .../^.rfv.   ^f  ^^^^Ziiti^„  *U.  «.-/,v.  leaders:   The  province  chiefs  in  MR-n  must  *^                             ' 

than  $0.70  worth  of  commodities  for  each  ^^  ^^^^  directly  responsible  for  this  state  of  «°^  pttblic  law  480  levels  are  dctermined 
Ii^fHn?p°«?pn^lr  ^^J^tl'^  ^"^  ^"""^^  Vietnam  ^ij^jgg  3jjj^  ^ij^y  jj^^^  i^^  y^^u,^  ^^  ^j^,^  The  PL  480  program  was  started  in  1954  by 
aunng  caienaar  year  iwM  ^  ,  .  the  economic  problems  of  the  people  in  their  the  83rd  Congress  as  the  Agricultural  Tfiade 
According  to  A.I.D.  officials  who  adminls-  localities  ...  In  the  case  of  the  Thua  Tblen  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  Its 
province,   the   province   chief,   concurrently  legislated  purpose  was  "To  increase  the  con- 

*  P-  38.  Mayor  of  Hue,  must  l^ear  all  the  responsi-  sumption  of  United  States  agricultural  com- 
»"Rlce  Situation"    (RS-23),   March   1974,  bllity.  Either  he  and  his  subordinate  district  modltles  In  foreign  countries,  to  improve  the 

.P-  21.                               '  chiefs  have  been  inefficient  in  coping  with  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States,  and 

•  818.700  newly  registered  refugees  in  CY  starvation  problems,  or  they  have  displayed  for  other  purposes."           ' 

1973  (January  27,  1974  Report  of  Subcom-  complicity  with  or  impotence  toward  dls-  The  Food  for  Peace  program  In  South  Vlet- 
mlttee  to  Investigate  Problems  Connected  honest  trade  practices,  thus  causing  staA'a-  nam  and  Cambodia  is  being  used  primarily  to 
with  Refugees  and  Escapees,  p.  6) ,  tlon  among  the  people.  augment  the  VS.  military  effect  in  those 
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coontriee.  PL  480  levels,  according  to  officials 
•t  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  are  be- 
ing programmed  for  "strategic  security."  Pri- 
orities and  commodity  levels  are  being  de- 
termined by  the  National  Secvirity  CouncU 
rath«r  than  the  Agriculture  Department  or 
eren  A.IJ>. 

Faced  with  problems  of  commodity  avail- 
ability in  the  TTnlted  States  and  dramatically 
rising  prices,  the  Agriculture  Department 
determined  that  there  was  no  need  "to  In- 
crease the  consumption  of  United  States  ag- 
ricultural commodities  in  foreign  countries," 
and  hence  submitted  a  request  for  a  zero  dol- 
lar budget  level  for  PL  480  in  fiscal  year  1975. 
In  submitting  a  request  for  no  PL  480 
funds  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  wm  merely  acknowledging 
that  no  export  ccHnmodities  were  needed  to 
strengthen  the  conxmodity  market  In  the 
United  States.  The  Department  was  not  try- 
ing to  do  away  with  the  program.  However, 
many  officials  at  the  Agriculture  Deptartment 
are  resentful  of  the  PL  480  program  in  South 
Vtfttnam  and  Cambodia.  They  say  that  the 
White  House  agencies,  primarily  the  National 
Security  Council,  are  respKinslble  for  deter- 
mining the  size  of  the  programs  In  those  two 
countries  and  uses  for  which  counterpart 
currencies  may  be  used,  while  it  Is  the  Agri- 
culture Department  that  "gets  the  flack" 
ttom  Congress  and  the  press  for  the  pro- 
gram's abuses. 

In  past  years  PL  480  levels  in  Indochina 
were  the  result  of  input  by  three  govern- 
ment agencies.  A.I.D.  would  submit  its  re- 
quest for  country  needs  based  on  requests 
from  the  recipient  country  and  voluntary 
agencies,  plus  A.IJ3.'s  own  assessment  of  in- 
country  commercial  needs.  The  Agriculture 
Department  would  submit  Its  request  based 
on  commodity  avaUability  and  the  need  to 
stimulate  U.S.  markets.  The  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  (OMB)  would  then  de- 
termine how  much  money  was  available  for 
the  entire  program.  A  final  program  came  out 
at  an  Interagency  Staff  Committee  made  up 
or  representatives  of  the  above  department. 
Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1974  a  number  of 
White  House  agencies  were  added  to  the  de- 
cision-making process,  including  the  Coun- 
cil of  International  Economic  Policy  and  the 
National  Security  Council,  to  constitute 
what  is  referred  to  as  the  Augmented  Inter- 
a^ncy  Staff  Committee.  Department  of  Agrt- 
cxilture  officials  say,  with  some  bitterness, 
that  the  White  House  agencies,  with  more 
prestige  and  Influence,  are  now  "calling  the 
shots."  The  widespread  feeling  among  of- 
ficials In  the  Agriculture  Department  who 
work  on  the  PL  480  program  for  South  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia  is  that  the  Department 
Is  being  used  by  the  Administration  as  a 
conduit  for  conunodKles  and  funds  in  coun- 
terpart currencies  that  serve  a  primarily 
strategic  military  purpose  rather  than  a 
commercial  or  humanitarian  purpose. 

I78S    or     COUNTEXPAKT     CUUIKNCIXS 

South  Vietnam  and  Camlxidia,  under  Sec- 
tion 104(cy  of  the  PL  480  legislation,  have 
been  atde  to  viae  80  percent  of  the  local 
(counterpart)  currencies  generated  from  the 
sale  of  Title  I  oommoduies  "to  procure  equip- 
ment, materials,  facilities,  and  services  for 
the  common  defense  Includlpg  Internal  secu- 
rity." In  Octot>er  1973  an  adjustment  of  the 
program  was  made  by  the  Administration 
that  Increased  South  Vietnam's  amoxint 
available  for  "common  deleose"  to  100  per- 
cent of  the  currencies  generated  from  PL 
480  Title  I  sales. 

Section  104(c)  will  make  available  »300 
miUloD  In  fiscal  year  1974  for  South  Vietnam 
to  use  for  "common  defense  Including  In- 
ternal aeeurlty."  South  Vietnam's  cumulative 
total  under  section  104(c)  Is  81.300  mlUlon. 
Cambodia  In  fiscal  year  1974  Is  eligible  tor 
$166  mill  ion  In  "common  defense"  fonds 
bringing  Its  cumulative  total  to  $199  mlllkMi. 

However,  Section  40  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 


ance Authorization  bill,  signed  Into  law  De- 
cember 17,  1973.  provides  language  prohibit- 
ing the  expenditure  of  counterpart,  PL  480 — 
generated  currencies  unless  such  use  is  ex- 
pressly authorized  by  Congress.  Since  the 
Admmistratton  has  not  come  back  to  Con- 
gress for  such  authorization,  which  they 
vTOUld  have  little  or  no  chance  of  getting, 
the  use  of  counterpart  funds  for  military 
purposes  must  end  by  the  beginning  of  fiscal 
year  1975,  July  1,  1974.  Most  observers  in  and 
out  of  government  feel  that  the  July  1  dead- 
line on  Section  104(c)  agreements'  is  at 
least  in  part  responsible  for  the  dramatic 
increase  in  Title  I  program  totals  for  both 
South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia. 

Section  104(c)  essentlaUy  Just  writes  off 
the  debt  Incurred  by  the  recipient  countries 
in  procuring  PL  480  commodities.  It  allows 
South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  to  use  the 
plasters  and  rlels  paid  to  them  for  PL  480 
commodities  by  local  merchants  to  enlarge 
their  military  and  police  budgets. 

The  new  language  in  Section  40  of  the 
Authorization  bUl  means  that  the  PL  480 
debt  may  no  longer  be  just  written  off. 
However,  both  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia 
will  be  eligible  for  very  generous  credit  terms 
that  provide  for  an  Initial  10  year  period  of 
grace  on  principle  at  2  percent  Interest  and 
40  years  in  which  to  repay  the  "loan  "  at  3 
percent  Interest. 

The  effect  of  providing  a  10-year  period  of 
grace  before  repayment  must  begin  will  be 
to  provide  the  governments  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia  with  a  loan  that  may 
be  used  for  "development"  and  general  budg- 
etary support.  Thus  freeing  an  equal  amount 
oi  money  that  may  be  spent  as  the  recipient 
governments  see  fit.  An  official  In  the  Agri- 
culture Department  remarked.  "Once  they 
have  the  commodities  its  their  money."  Be- 
cause PL  480  monies  are  so  fungible,  the  ef- 
fect of  the  section  40  prohibition  on  their  use 
for  "common  defease"  will  be  negligible, 
easily  circumvented  by  adjustments  in  book- 
keeping. The  same  Apiculture  Department 
official  remarke<],  "These  debts  will  not  come 
due  for  another  10  years.  Right  now  In  Viet- 
nam and  CamlKxUa  they  are  worried  about 
how  they  are  going  to  get  through  next  week. 
They  do  not  have  time  to  werry  about  1984." 
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The  official  projections  for  fiscal  year  1975 
country  by  country  Food  For  Peace  levels 
will  be  made  public  when  A.IX).  sends  to 
Congress  its  annual  Congressional  Presenta- 
tion boolcs. 

In  November  1973  the  VS.  Embassy  in 
Saigon  sent  to  Washington  iu  request  for 
PL  480  Title  I  commodities  totalling  $383.4 
mUUon.  The  Embassy  requested  350.000 
metric  tons  in  fiscal  year  1974  and  430.000 
metric  tons  of  wheat,  up  from  150.000  metric 
tons  In  fiscal  year  1974. 

An  advance  look  at  AJ.D.  Congressional 
Presentation  book  for  flscat  year  1975  reveals 
that  the  Administration's  projection  for  Title 
I  commodities  Is  tl60  million,  and  for  Title 
n  a  mere  8553,000.  SIhce  the  Embassy's  re- 
quest was  for  more  commodities  in  fiscal 
year  1975  than  In  the  previous  year,  the 
lower  A.ID.  projections  raise  some  new 
questions.  Is  Congress  being  misled  by  an 
unrealistlcally  low  projection  for  fiscal  yejtr 
1976  that  as  the  year  progresses  will  climb 
dramatically,  or  has  the  program  been  given 
a  lower  priority  now  that  counter-part  cur- 
rencies can  no  longer  be  channeled  directly 
Into  South  Vietnam's  and  Cambodia's  de- 
fense budgets? 


'The  July  1  deadline  applies  to  the  date 
on  which  agreements  for  commodities  are 
signed  and  funds  obligated,  not  to  the  date 
the  funds  are  actually  expended.  Therefore 
currencies  may  continue  to  be  generated  from 
PL  480  expenditures  many  months  after  the 
deadline. 


The  fiscal  year  1975  projections  for  Cam- 
bodia as  revealed  by  the  Congressional  Pres- 
entation book  are  $77  mlUlon  for  Title  I 
sales  and  only  $11,000  for  Title  n  grants  for 
refugees. 

CONc\trSIOK 

The  Food  for  Peace  program  must  be  dras- 
tically restructured  in  South  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia  to  prevent  its  continued  use  by 
the  Administration  for  "security  considera- 
tions" in  both  countries. 

The  Title  I  sales  program  should  be 
sharply  reduced,  if  not  suspended.  In  con- 
junction with  a  general  suspension  of  non- 
humanitarian  U.S.  aid  to  any  party  In  South 
Vietnam  who  fails  to  act  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Paris  Agreement.  Until 
peace  is  restored  in  South  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia the  United  States  will  find  itself  being 
relied  upon  to  ship  huge  amounts  of  grains 
and  other  commodities  to  Indochina  while 
shortages  and  rising  prices  prevail  at  home. 
The  Food  for  Peace  program  has  no  coun- 
try-by-country ceilings.  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  Administration  from  diverting 
huge  amounts  of  PL  480  commodities  from 
other  parts  of  the  world  to  Indochina  this 
next  year,  as  they  did  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  Congress  Impose  a 
celling  on  the  total  amount  of  Food  for  Peace 
commodities  that  may  be  obligated  for  South 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia  during  the  next  fis- 
cal year. 

The  refugees,  the  unemployed  and  the  un- 
der-employed who  most  need  the  PL  480 
foodstuffs  do  not  have  the  money  with  which 
to  buy  them.  The  free-market  system  in 
South  Vietnam  today  Is  not  functioning 
efficiently  and  is  not  distributing  PL  480 
commodities  to  those  in  need.  In  South 
Vietnam  today  there  Lb  actually  an  excess  of 
rice  in  the  Thleu  government's  wtu'ehouses 
and  open  talk  of  exporting  as  much  as  60.- 
000  metric  tons.  A  rather  sizeable  pipeline  of 
undelivered  commodities  exists.  This  results 
In  part  from  the  Administration's  rush  to 
get  the  maximum  number  of  ag^reements 
signed  before  the  July  1  prohibition  on  com- 
mon defense  use  of  PL  480-generated  cur- 
rencies became  effective. 

When  all  parties  In  Indochina  begin  to  act 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Parts  Agreement,  Congress  should  re-examine 
the  "ntle  I  program  in  South  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia  in  an  attempt  to  determine  If 
the  Title  I  program  is  the  best  way  to  dis- 
tribute PL  480  commodities  to  those  In  need. 
The  advent  of  peace  and  the  subsequent 
return  of  the  refugees  to  their  homes  and 
farm  lands  should  within  a  year  put  both 
South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  on  the  road 
to  self-sufficiency  ^i  terms  of  foodstuffs  and 
thus  will  free  limited  PL  480  commodities  for 
use  in  other  areas  of  the  world  where  the 
demand  Is  caused  by  a  calamity  of  nature, 
rather  than  by  a  political  conflict. 

To  meet  the  immediate  needs  of  South 
Vietnam's  and  Cambodia's  people  the  Title 
II  grant  program  should  be  Increased  and 
some  mechanism  developed  utilizing  volun- 
tary agencies  and  multilateral  organizations, 
that  will  distribute  the  conunodltles  to  thoFe 
most  m  need,  especially  refugees.  But  this 
program  need  by  of  only  short  duration,  for 
soon  after  they  leave  the  refugee  and  "re- 
settlement" camps  and  return  to  their  home.s 
the  refugees  will  again  become  productive 
members  of  the  society  and  will  start  pro- 
viding their  own  food. 

The  world  is  expertendng  a  severe  food 
shortage  in  the  less-developed  countries. 
World  surplus  grain  slocks  are  at  a  20-year 
low.  and  a  sfrles  of  droughts  in  the  Sub- 
Sahara  region  of  Africa  could  cause  the 
deaths  of  millions  of  people  as  a  result  of 
starvation  and  of  diseases  rendered  fatal  by 
malnutrition. 

In  the  face  of  such  de^erate  needs  the 
Umted  States  can  no  longer  Justify  divert- 
ing 45  percent  of  total  PL  480  commodities 
to   South   Vietnam   and   Cambodia   under  a 
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program  that  is  poorly  administered,  politi- 
cally short-sighted,  and  Inimical  to  the 
Implementation  of  a  peaceful  settlement  to 
the  conflict  that  continues  In  Indochina. 


JOHN  F.  GRINER 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
recent  death  of  John  F.  Griner,  we  have 
lost  a  champion  of  the  rights  of  individ- 
uals and  Federal  employees  everywhere. 

I  recall  the  valuable  assistance  that 
Mr.  Griner  gave  me  and  the  Constitu- 
tional Rights  Subcommittee  in  our  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  Federal  employees 
while  he  was  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Government  Elmployees 
between  1962  and  1972.  Mr.  Griner  was 
always  willing  to  spend  his  time  smd  ef- 
forts In  promoting  the  cause  of  Federal 
employees  and  was  always  available  to 
give  advice  whenever  we  called  upon 
him. 

I  join  my  colleagues  and  fellow  citi- 
zens In  expressing  condolences  over 
John  Griner's  untimely  death  to  his 
widow,  family,  friends,  and  associates. 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR  THE 
GI  BILL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
extension  of  the  current  period  from  8 
to  10  years  in  which  veterans  can  tise 
their  OI  bill  eligibility,  requires  our 
urgent  action.  I  urge  passage  of  S.  3398. 

I  am  pleased  to  coauthor  this  provision 
with  other  members  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  and  beUeve  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  a  majority  of  our  colleagues 
have  asked  to  join  as  cosponsors. 

On  February  21,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  the  1974  GI  bill  amend- 
ments. Their  bill  Included  an  Identical 
provision.  Unfortunately,  Senate  action 
caiuiot  be  completed  by  May  31,  because 
of  the  comprehensive  nature  of  the  bill. 
Unless  S.  3398  is  enacted  immediately, 
it  will  not  accomplish  its  purpose. 

It  is  estimated  that  4.1  million  vet- 
erans will  have  their  GI  bill  eligibility 
expire  on  May  31.  Of  this  group,  approx- 
imately 2.6  million  veterans  have  never 
taken  advantage  of  training  under  the 
GI  bill.  Over  500,000,  who  trained  at 
some  point  during  fiscal  year  1974,  will 
be  adversely  affected  on  May  31.  Around 
285.000  veterans  actually  in  training  on 
May  31,  will  lose  their  benefits  if  the 
extension  Is  not  adopted. 

Obviously,  many  veterans  have  been 
late  in  taking  advantage  of  GI  bill  edu- 
cation benefits.  The  reasons  are  simple. 
When  the  current  GI  bill  was  enacted 
Into  law  in  June  1966,  each  veteran  was 
given  8  years  from  his  date  of  discharge 
to  use  his  GI  bill  eUgibility.  The  GI  bill 
was  made  retroactive  to  include  post- 
Korean  war  veterans  who  served  from 
1955  to  1966.  For  many  of  them,  the 
8-year  delimiting  period,  if  measured 
from  date  of  discharge,  would  have  auto- 
matically precluded  their  eligibility.  Con- 
sequently, the  law  was  written  to  read: 
8  years  from  date  of  discharge  or  8  years 
after  enactment  of  the  law,  whichever 
is  later. 

Mr.  President,  In  1966,  such  a  provi- 
sion appeared  to  be  more  than  adequate; 
but  measured  against  subsequent  devel- 


opments, there  is  no  question  that  the 
law  must  be  eunended. 

First,  when  the  eligibility  was  retro- 
actively provided  to  post-Korea^  veter- 
ans, most  of  these  men  were  already  es- 
tablished in  a  job.  It  took  a  significant 
time,  and  in  some  instances  a  sacrifice. 
for  them  to  move  from  their  jobs  into 
the  academic  sector.  In  many  instances, 
they  waited  imtil  the  benefit  levels  were 
raised  before  they  decided  to  go  back  to 
school. 

Second,  our  educational  system  has 
changed  greatly  in  the  past  8  years.  Now 
advanced  degrees  are  required.  In  the 
area  of  technical  education,  some  stu- 
dents require  longer  than  8  years  to  ac- 
complish their  educational  objectives. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  more 
mail  on  this  particular  provision  than 
any  other  provision  dealing  with  the  GI 
bill.  Each  WTiter  has  spoken  of  the  ui- 
gency  of  the  need  for  an  extension. 

On  April  20, 1  held  an  open  field  hear- 
ing in  Columbia,  S.C,  on  veterans  educa- 
tion benefits.  Every  witnesses  supported 
the  extension.  No  one  opposed  it. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  conferring 
additional  benefits  on  anyone.  We  are 
merely  extending  the  time  period  within 
which  a  vetersin  may  use  the  benefits 
which  have  already  accrued  to  him. 

Given  the  extraordinary  way  these 
benefits  were  conferred  on  the  post- 
Korean  war  veterans;  that  is,  retroac- 
tively, I  think  they  merit  the  additional 
2  years  to  complete  their  educational  ob- 
jectives. Given  the  increasingly  complex 
educational  structure  with  which  our 
Vietnam  veterans  must  contend,  they, 
too,  should  be  given  10  years,  instead  of 
8  years,  to  pursue  their  education  goals. 

Mr.  President,  two  other  points  remain. 

First,  the  projected  first  year  cost  is 
in  excess  of  $500  million.  Until  hours  be- 
fore the  committee  marked  up  this  bill. 
VA  cost  estimates  were  given  as  $175 
million. 

In  any  event,  we  should  note  these 
benefits  were  conferred  by  prior  law,  and 
already  "belong"  to  the  veteran.  S.  3398 
merely  extends  the  time  period  for  the 
veteran  to  use  his  benefits. 

Second,  severing  the  extension  provi- 
sion from  the  comprehensive  bill  In  no 
way  tempers  the  urgency  for  passing  a 
comprehensive  bill  as  soon  as  hearings 
are  completed  and  as  soon  as  a  mark- 
up session  can  be  held.  I  am  hopeful  tliis 
can  be  done  within  the  next  several 
weeks. 

We  must  give  our  yovmg  veterans 
enough  time  to  make  pU^  for  summer 
school,  and  the  VA  tlme^co  program  the 
computers  to  take  Into/account  the  ex- 
tension. Otherwise,  ^disastrous  conse- 
quences will  ensiie^or  those  student- 
veterans  who  musbjtfan  for  the  summer 
session. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  approve  S.  3398. 1  hope  the  House  will 
act  expeditiouslj'  on  a  similar  measure, 
and  I  hop^  the  President  will  sign  this 
provision  into  law. 


A  NEW  COMMODITY  COMMISSION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  next  week, 
tlie  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  will 
hold  a  series  of  hearings  on  the  com- 


modity futures  trade  smd  the  Govern- 
ment regtilation  of  it.  Given  the  imprece- 
dented  fiuctuations  In  the  price  of  food 
over  the  last  year  and  the  imprecedented 
controversy  over  the  commodity  trade 
and  the  Federal  Governmenfs  Com- 
modity Exchange  Authority,  the  hear- 
ings are  very  timely  and  ver>-  important. 

The  commodity  future  trade  involves  a 
great  deal  of  money.  Right  now,  there  are 
14  active  commodity  exchanges,  and  last 
yeiu"  alone,  $290  billion  in  regulated  com- 
modities were  bouglit  and  sold  on  those 
exchanges.  When  imregulated  cwnmodi- 
ties  are  included,  the  total  exceeds  $500 
billion,  and  that  is  more  than  double  the 
volume  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

It  is  a  very  big  business,  and  in  one 
way  or  another,  everyone  feels  its  impact. 

The  commodity  futures  trade  involves 
this  country's  most  basic  products — cot- 
ton, com,  soybeans,  wheat,  silver,  pro- 
pane, copper.  Contracts  to  buy  and  sell 
these  commodities  are  traded  on  the  ex- 
changes, much  like  a  stock.  And  like  a 
stock,  the  price  of  a  futures  contract 
changes — often  dramatically  in  a  mat- 
ter of  minutes  or  hours.  It  affects  the 
price  the  farmer  receives  for  his  product, 
the  price  middlemen  pay  for  raw  goods, 
and  the  price  the  housewife  pays  for 
goods  on  the  supermarket  shelf. 

Yet  the  importance  of  the  commodity 
futures  trade  never  has  been  reflected  in 
the  Federal  Government  s  interest,  con- 
cern, or  regulation  of  it.  And  the  need 
for  that  attention  sui-ely  has  been  ap- 
parent. One  thing  Is  certain:  the  CMn- 
modity  exclmnges  can  no  longer  be  per- 
mitted to  regulate  themselves  as  they 
have  done  for  the  last  100  years. 

In  part  because  of  the  cwnflaeetfty 
trades  importance,  in  part  because  of  the 
reports  of  abuse  and  manipulation  in  the 
commodity  trade  itself,  a  number  of  bills 
have  been  introduced  to  replace  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Authority — CEA — 
with  a  new  agency,  an  agency  with  more 
manpower,  more  authority,  and  more  in- 
dependence. Tlie  House  of  Representa- 
tives already'  has  passed  legislation  <HJl. 
13113)  which  represents  a  significant 
step  forward.  But  when  it  comes  to  au- 
thority and  independence,  it  does  not  go 
far  enough.  The  new  agency  still  is  de- 
pendent on  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture under  the  House  bill. 

The  legislation  that-we  are  introduc- 
ing today  does  take  that  extra  step.  It 
gives  the  new  Commodity  Futures  Ex- 
change Commission  the  authority  and 
total  independence  necessary  to  protect 
the  farmer,  the  retailer,  and  the  con- 
sumer While,  at  the  'same  time,  enabling 
tlie  commodity  exclianges  to  operate  as 
efBciently  as  possible. 

This  legislation  is  a  revised  version  of  a 
bill  introduced  by  Senator  Hart  last  De- 
cember. But  there  is  an  important  dif- 
ference this  time.  The  proposal  we  are 
introducing  today  refiects  the  results  of 
a  year-long  investigation  by  the  General 
Accoimting  OfiBce  of  the  commodity  fu- 
tures trade  and  the  Govenunent  regu- 
lation of  it  through  the  CEA.  It  is  a 
thorough  and  comprehensive  report.  It 
makes  a  compelling  case  for  new  legisla- 
tion— and  for  an  Independent  commis- 
sion with  full-time  commissioners.  When 
I  first  asked  the  GAO  to  make  this  in- 
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vestigation,  there  was  strong  evidence 
for  reform — from  many  sources. 

Now,  in  our  judgment,  the  case  for 
reform  has  been  made. 

We  wiU  be  testifying  on  the  bill  before 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  next 
week,  and  we  hope  that  the  committee 
will  give  it  every  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  S.  2837  and  an 
article  from  the  Des  Moines  Register  or 
the  GAO  report  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  sum- 
mary  and  article  were  ordered   to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
ScMMART  OF  S.  2837:  The  P'utttiies  Exchange 
Act   (Senators  Hart.  Scott  or  Pennsyl- 
vania, Clakk,  and  Case) 

The  bill  Incorporates  the  existing  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act  (CEA),  revising  Its 
language  and  significantly  Improving  many 
of  Its  provisions.  The  original  Act  had  been 
amended  18  separate  times,  and  it  has  be- 
come difficult  to  understand.  S.  2837  clari- 
fies the  provisions  of  the  Act,  but  more  im- 
portantly, it  enlarges  the  scope  of  the  gov- 
ernment regulatory  agency,  giving  the  com- 
mission greater  authority  and  Independence 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

These  are  the  bill's  most  significant  pro- 
visions: 

It  establishes  a  five-member,  full-time  In- 
dependent commission,  appointed  by  the 
President  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the 
Senate  (sec.  104(a).  p.  9).  The  new  commis- 
sion wUl  assume  all  of  the  functions  and 
property  of  the  present  Commodity  Exchange 
Authority  (sec.  603(a)). 

Regulates,  all  futures  contracts,  not  Just 
the  few  agricultural  products  regulated  to- 
day (Sec.  102(3),  p.  5).  It  does  this  by  defin- 
ing the  term  "futures  contract"  broadly 
enough  to  cover  all  futures. 

Creates  an  Independent  regulatory  agency 
to  regulate  futures  (Sections  103-107,  pp.  7- 
13) .  These  provisions  are  modeled  after  those 
establishing  existing  regulatory  agencies, 
such  as  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
A  truly  Independent  agency  is  essential  for 
a  variety  of  reasons. 

First  and  foremost,  a  futures  contract  Is 
not  only  a  transaction  in  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. When  commodity  exchanges  were 
opened  in  the  United  States  in  the  1700s, 
they  did  Indeed  serve  as  a  marketplace  for 
the  actual  exchange  of  goods.  Gradually,  that 
function  has  all  but  vanished.  Etelivery  of 
goods  now  takes  place  less  than  three  percent 
of  the  time.  In  reality,  futures  contracts  are 
a  bet,  a  bet  on  what  the  price  will  be  In  the 
futiire.  They  certainly  are  not  Identical  to 
a  security  or  an  insxirance  policy,  but  they 
are  more  like  them  than  a  transaction  for  the 
purchase  or  sale  of  agricultural  products.  Be- 
cause a  futures  contract  Is  so  unique,  it  Is 
Important  that  the  market  be  regulated  by 
an  Independent  body.  Secondly,  about  30 
percent  of  futures  contracts  cover  products 
such  as  plywood,  silver,  copper,  diamonds  and 
foreign  currency,  all  totally  unrelated  to 
agriculture — and  not  appropriate  for  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  regulation.  Thirdly,  the 
volume  of  futures  trading  is  so  large — close 
to  •600  million  that  it  requires  a  sepa- 
rate organization.  Finally,  the  impact  of 
futures  trading  is  so  great — affecting  farm- 
ers, middlemen  and  consumers — that  it  de- 
■erves  the  attention  of  a  fuUtlme,  inde- 
pendent commission  with  the  stature  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

Requires  the  Commission  to  maintain  liai- 
son with  all  government  agencies,  including 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  may 
bave  Information  regarding  futures  trading 
(Sec.  210) .  So,  to  the  extent  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  information  bearing  on 


futufes^trading.  such  as  crop  reports,  the 
Commission  will  have  access  to  it.  Any  gov- 
ernment agency  with  information  affecting 
the  orderly  trading  of  futures  contracts  will 
report  it  to  the  Commission. 

Requires  the  Commission  to  conduct  sur- 
veys of  market  conditions  and  cooperate  with 
other  Federal  agencies  in  market  investiga- 
tions to  avoid  duplicating  work  (Sec.  211). 
The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  require  the 
collection  of  data  which  affects  futures  mar- 
kets which  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
does  not  presently  collect. 

Requires  registration  of  exchanges,  clear- 
inghouses and  all  persons  trading  in  futures 
(Section  201,  204  and  205).  This  is  similar  to 
current  law.  except  that  more  persons  ar* 
required  to  register  and  the  qualifications' 
vary. 

Gives  the  Commission  power  to  act  ex 
parte  in  emergency  situation  (Sec.  305,  p. 
28).  An  emergency  is  carefully  defined  as 
war,  natural  disaster,  severe  financial  crisis 
or  an  event  threatening  orderly  trading  of 
futures. 

Permits  the  Commission  to  seek  Injunc- 
tions through  Its  own  attorneys  (Sec.  502. 
p.  38) .  This  power  is  essential  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Commission.  It  allows  the  Com- 
mission to  obtain  a  court  order  to  stop  ac- 
tivities which  violate  the  Act  or  regulations 
issued  thereunder  before  the  damage  is  done. 
Requires  exporters  and  Importers  to  re- 
port to  the  Commission  information  relating 
to  the  initiation,  completion  or  termination 
of  negotiations  for  exports  or  imports  (Sec. 
209.  p.  22) .  The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to 
keep  the  Commission  Informed  of  the  size  of 
exports  or  Imports  so  that  If  the  amount  is 
so  subsUntial  that  it  may  cause  a  chaotic 
market,  the  Commission  may  take  action  in 
the  public  Interest.  This  provision  is  aimed 
at  preventing  the  feverish  trading— and  dis- 
torted prices — which  followed  announcement 
of  the  Soviet  .^raln  sale. 

Requires  the  clearinghouse  or  the  exchange 
to  make  a  dally  record  showing  the  time  of 
each  trade,  the  contract,  the  price,  the  de- 
livery months,  and  the  name  of  the  trader 
(Sec.  207,  p.  21). 

While  some  exchanges  make  part  of  this 
Information  available,  none  of  them  identify 
the  trader  because  the  broker  is  not  required 
to  give  the  name  of  the  trader  to  the  ex- 
change. ThU  bill  requires  him  to  do  so. 
Certainly  a  case  can  be  made  that  the  name 
of  the  trader  should  not  be  made  public, 
or  else  other  traders  might  take  unfair  ad- 
vantage of  such  information.  And  this  bUl 
does  not  require  that  this  Information  be 
public.  Rather  it  permits  the  Commission  to 
examine  the  information.  This  would  allow 
the  Commission  to  learn  who  had  made  what 
transactions  during  a  given  day  and  might 
well  alert  It  to  a  potential  manipulation  of 
the  market. 

— forbids  foreign  traders  from  trading  on 
American  futures  markets  unless  they  post 
a  surety  bond  which  will  be  forfeited  If  they 
refuse  to  submit  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
courts,  the  Commission  or  an  exchange  (Sec. 
303(b),  p.  27).  Recently,  increasing  numbers 
of  foreign  individuals  and  companies  have 
begun  to  trade  on  U.S.  futures  markets.  In- 
deed, there  has  been  speculation  that  the 
Russians  trading  on  futures  markets  contrib- 
uted to  the  rise  in  wheat  prices  after  the  So- 
viet wheat  deal.  If  those  companies  do  not 
do  business  in  the  United  States,  there  is  no 
way  to  obtain  Jurisdiction  over  them  should 
they  violate  a  law  of  the  United  States.  This 
provision  would  Insure  that  they  submit  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  U.S.  authorities  or  for- 
feit a  sum  of  money. 

— requires  that  a  broker  only  take  orders 
from  persons  he  has  reasonable  grounds  to 
believe  are  financially  suited  to  deal  In  fu- 
tures contracts  and  who  sign  a  statement 
Indicating  that  they  understand  the  high 
probability  of  loss  (Sec.  303(a),  p.  26).  Simi- 
larly, It  requires  advertisements  and  promo- 
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tlonal  literature  to  state  that  the  trading 
of  futures  contracts  is  highly  ^eculatlve. 
Studies  Indicate  that  futures  trading  is 
highly  hazardous,  and  these  provisions  would 
discourage  anyone  from  dealing  In  futures 
contracts  unless  they  are  financially  able><*' 
do  so.  This  protects  both  the  potential  tr^r 
and  the  marketplace. 

— requires  that  all  persons  who  deal  with 
the  public — brokers,  salesmen  investment  ad- 
vlsers^and  contrjw:t  analysts — take  examina- 
tions to  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the 
futures  market  (Sec.  201(c).  p.  14).  This 
should  protect  the  public  and  the  market 
from  uninformed  traders. 

Prohibits  anv-  person  from  enKaeine  in 
unfair  and  deceptive  practices  (Sec.  308,  p. 
29).. This  provision  was  made  broad  so  that 
the  Commission,  either  by  rule  or  In  court, 
would  have  the  power  to  prohibit  unfair 
and  deceptive  schemes  as  they  are  devised. 
Prevents  the  fixing  of  Commission  rates 
(Sec.  307,  p.  29).  In  the  past,  members  of 
exchanges  have  price-fixed  the  amount  of 
commission  rates.  This  practice  Is  being  chal- 
lenged In  a  suit  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. This  provision  makes  price-fixing  of  all 
commissions  illegal,  which  would  seem  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  antitrust  laws. 

Permits  the  Commission  to  make  excep- 
tions for  so-called  world  contracts — prod- 
ucts which  are  produced  primarily  outside 
the  United  States  and  traded  on  foreign 
and  U.S.  exchanges  (Sec.  213,  p.  26).  Ex- 
changes trading  such  products  contend  they 
need  certain  exceptions.  If  this  U  true,  the 
Commission  may  make  such  exceptions. 

Requires  that  the  Commission  improve  the 
subject  matter  and  the  terms  of  all  new 
contracts  before  they  may  be  traded  (Sec. 
302.  p.  25) .  This  provision  requires  the  Com- 
mission to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
goods,  service,  or  intangible  is  economically 
Justifiable  as  the  subject  of  a  futures  con- 
tract and  also  lets  the  Commission  change 
or  modify  terms  of  the  contract,  including 
the  number  of  delivery  points.  There  has 
been  widespread  criticism  of  the  exchanges 
for  designating  too  few  delivery  points- 
resulting  in  squeezes  which  have  driven 
prices  unjustifiably  high. 

With  certain  exceptions.  It  prohibits  floor 
brokers,  salesmen  and  others  who  handle 
customer  accounts  from  trading  for  their 
own  account  (Sec.  308(b)  (8)  (9) ,  p.  30) .  This 
would  prevent  manipulation  of  the  market 
by  floor  brokers  and  others  for  their  own 
benefit — and  to  the  detriment  of  their  cus- 
tomers and  the  public.  Under  the  bill,  such 
"dual"  trading  is  illegal  unless  the  Commis- 
sion finds  that  a  small  exchange  or  a  new 
futures  contract  needs  brokers  trading  for 
their  own  account  to  provide  adequate  li- 
quidity. A  market  is  considered  sufficiently 
liquid  when  the  number  and  volume  of  trades 
and  traders  is  adequate  to  enable  brokers 
to  fill  orders  without  significant  price  fluc- 
tuations. Certainly,  It  is  clear  that  the  large 
contracts  in  wheat,  corn,  and  soybeans  have 
sufficient  liquidity.  New  smaller  contracts 
may  have  an  insufficient  number  of  traders. 
If  this  can  lie  proved  to  the  Commission,  It 
should  permit  futures  traders  to  trade  for 
themselves  and  customers  at  the  same  time. 
Authorizes  private  treble  damage  suits 
(Sec.  505,  p.  40) .  Often  the  most  effective  en- 
forcement tool  is  private  suits  where  the 
plaintiff  can  recover  three  times  his  actual 
damages. 

Requires  a  Jail  sentence  of  up  to  10  days 
for  commission  of  certain  unfair  Jlr  deceptive 
practices  as  defined  by  the  Act  stnd  a  dollar 
fine  up  to  $600,000  (Sec.  503,  p.  40) .  Because 
of  the  huge  volume  Involved  In  some  trades, 
and  the  potential  damage  to  others  by  vio- 
lation of  the  Act,  a  large  fine  Is  Justified.  The 
amount  of  any  Individual  fine  is  In  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Judge  based  on  the  seriousness 
of  the  offense.  The  bill  also  enables  the  Com- 
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mission  to  assess  clvU  penalties  end  suspend 
individuals  from  trading  If  they  violate  the 
Act  or  regulations  issued  under  It. 

Requires  the  Commission  to  charge  an  an- 
nual registration  fee  to  each  exchange  equiv- 
alent to  76%  to  86'"r  of  the  operating  costs 
of  the  Commission  (Section  601).  The  ex- 
change may  pass  the  co«t  on  to  traders.  Based 
on  1970  trading,  $10  million  which  may  be 
enough  to  finance  the  new  Commission,  could 
be  raised  by  charging  each  buyer  and  seller 
20  cents  per  contract  traded. 

Requires  the  Commission  to  make  a  study 
of  the  feasibility  of  computerized  trading  and 
report  its  findings  to  the  Congress.  The  po- 
tential for  trading  abuses  on  the  floor  of  an 
exchange  are  innumerable — even  If  dual 
trading  were  banned.  Floor  traders  trading 
for  their  own  account  can  enter  into  schemes 
with  floor  brokers,  handling  customers  ac- 
counts, to  the  benefit  of  the  trader.  The 
market  would  continue  to  function  as  it  does 
now^-often  on  the  basis  of  rumors.  The  cur- 
rent CEA  has  already  recommended  to  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Special  Small  Business 
Problems  that  a  study  be  made  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  such  trading. 

Ask  New  CoMMoorrr  Agency 
(By  Clark  MoUenhoff  and  George  Anthan) 

Washincton,  D.C. — The  nation's  $400- 
bllllon-a-year  commodities  futures  Industry 
continues  to  operate  under  lax  federal  reg- 
ulation, with  little  protection  for  Investors, 
consumers  and  farmers,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  (GAO)  will  report  to  Con- 
gress Monday. 

A  GAO  report  to  be  released  Monday  says 
that  the  failure  by  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
cvilture'a  (U8DA)  to  disclose  and  discourage 
abusive  trade  practices  at  commodities  ex- 
changes— as  outlined  by  a  GAO  report  nine 
years  ago — continues  today. 

The  GAO,  the  congressional  Investigating 
agency,  recommends  strongly  that  Congress 
remove  authority  for  regulating  the  mar- 
kets from  the  USDA  and  create  a  fully  In- 
dependent commission. 

COMMISSION  ATTTHORITT 

"To  remove  any  appearance  of  conflict 
of  interest  and  to  Instill  the  fullest  pubUo 
confidence,"  the  report  states,  "the  Con- 
gress should  establish  an  Independent 
agency,  separate  from  the  (Agriculture)  De- 
partment, to  regulate  all  futures  trading." 

Such  a  commlaolon.  the  report  continues, 
should  have  authority  to: 

Prohibit  commodity  traders  and  brokers 
from  dealing  for  themselves  at  the  same 
time  they  are  trading  for  their  ctistomers. 

Seek  court  injunctions  to  stop  price  ma- 
nipulations and  other  abusive  practices. 

Require  commodity  exchanges  to  designate 
additional  delivery  points  to  help  prevent 
market  "corners"  and  "squeezes." 

The  Investigation  was  requested  last  spring 
by  Senator  Dick  Clark  (Dem.,  la.)  after  a 
series  of  articles  on  federal  regulation  of  the 
markets  by  The  Register. 

Clark  asked  the  GAO  specifically  to  deter- 
mine If  the  Commodity  Exchange  Authority 
(CEA),  the  USDA  agency  that  is  charged 
with  regulating  the  markets,  had  followed 
recommendations  set  down  In  1965  after  an 
earlier  investigation. 

The  report  outlines  many  steps  strongly 
opposed  a  year  ago  by  CEA  Administrator 
Alex  Caldwell.  However,  Caldwell  has  ac- 
cepted some  proposals  for  strengthening  fed- 
eral regulation  after  an  Independent  con- 
gressional probe  by  Representative  Neal 
Smith  (Dem.,  la.)  and  his  subcommittee  on 
small  business  problems. 

LESS  REGtrtATIONS 

The  report  says  the  CEA  has  done  little 
to  Improve  Its  regulatory  activities  and  that. 
In  some  key  areas,  siu-veUlance  of  the  fu- 
tures markets  actually  has  deteriorated. 


In  many  areas,  the  report  pointed  to  the 
same  weaknesses  In  the  CElA's  regulatory 
activities  as  outlined  by  The  Register  last 
year. 

"In  a  report  to  the  Congress  In  1955,  we 
pointed  out  that  CEA's  trade  practice  In- 
vestigations were  Inadequate  to  disclose  or 
discourage  abusive  trade  practices  on  the 
exchange  floors  and  that  these  Investigations 
were  not  conducted  on  a  planned  basis  to 
Insure  periodic  review  of  each  futiire 
market,"  the  report  says. 

The  report  notes  that  a  1971  Investigation 
by  the  TJSDA's  inspector  general,  "reported 
essentially  the  same  deficiencies"  and  says 
that  "on  the  basis  of  ova  review  of  all  trade 
practice  investigations  Initiated  by  CEA  in 
fiscal  year  1973,  we  believe  the  deficiencies 
continue." 

The  GAO  studied  16  trade  practice  Inves- 
tigations conducted  by  the  CEA,  but  noted 
repeatedly  "due  to  higher  priority  work." 
investigations  delated 

In  the  CEA's  eastern  region,  which  covers 
commondity  exchanges  in  New  York  eity, 
trade  practice  Investigations  were  delayed 
so  many  times  that  "no  exchange  trade 
registers  had  been  examined  so  far  during 
the  fiscal  year."  • 

The  report  says  the  CEA  has  not  reviewed 
the  speculative  limits  on  cotton  futures 
since  1947,  even  though  volume  of  trading 
in  cotton  futures  had  Increased  more  than 
ten  fold  in  the  last  decade  alone. 

The  report  also  notes  that,  despite  a  rec- 
onunendatlon  from  a  CEA  advisory  team 
that  speculative  limits  be  set  up  for  tradUig 
in  frozen  organge  juice  to  help  prevent  price 
manipulations,  Caldwell  took  no  action  ex- 
cept to  ordet-turther  study. 

The  rep6rt  also  says  the  CEA  has  relied 
largely  onl  the  major  commodity  exchanges 
to  police  themselves  and  that  a  CEA  of- 
ficial had  informed  the  GAO  that  "the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade's  field  audit  efforts 
were  meager,"  that  audit  efforts  seldom  went 
beyond  a  "desk  review  of  financial  statements 
received  from  member  firms  and  Information 
received  from  other  exchanges  and  other  out- 
side sources." 

The  report  continues,  "We  believe  QEA 
should  act  more  forcefully  to  Insure  that'  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Chicago 
Mercantile  Exchange  programs  are  improved 
to  an  acceptable  level. 

"We  believe  CEA's  lack  of  aggressiveness  is 
clearly  demonstrated"  by  the  fact  that,  five 
years  after  Congress  mandated  that  stand- 
ards be  set  up  for  surveillance  and  Investiga- 
tions, "the  exchanges  still  do  not  have  ac- 
ceptable self-enforcement,  programs." 

The  House  has  passed  a  bill  to  tighten 
federal  commodity  regulation  by  creating  a 
semi-Independent  conunisslon  within  the 
Agriculture  Department.  However,  a  battle 
Is  expected  in  the  Senate  where  several  bills 
call  for  a  fully  Independent  agency. 

The  report  says  futures  trading  should  be 
regulated  by  a  "strong  and  prestigious 
agency"  and  that  a  potential  conflict  of  in- 
terest would  exist  If  the  secretary  of  Agri- 
culture were  to  be  placed  on  the  new  regu- 
latory body,  as  the  House  bill  provides. 

This  Is  because,  the  report  states,  the 
Agriculture  secretary,  through  his  official 
actions,  can  affect  the  prices  of  farm  and 
other  commodities. 


oet-rich-qdick  oil  man 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  editorial  written  by  Mr.  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Tulsa 
Tribune,  and  a  well-known  syndicated 
columnist,  which  tells  the  story  of  the 
get-rlch-quick  oil  man. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Me  and  the  Oil  Rip-Orr 
(By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones) 

Last  fall  I' got  into  the  oil  business.  It 
seemed  like  a  good  Idea,  what  with  the  en- 
ergy crunch  and  the  price  going  up  fend 
Senator  Jackson  and  Ralph  Nader  and  prac- 
tically all  college  professors  hollering  about 
what  a  big  rip-off  the  business  was. 

So  v.hen  my  financial  wizard  at  the  bank 
called  up  aud  said  he  could  get  me  in  on 
one-sixteenth  of  a  gas  prospect  down  in 
Ouachita  Parish,  La.  I  caught  fire. 

The  prospectus,  all  wrapped  up  in  a  neat 
red  Imitation  leather  cover,  contained  a  dia- 
grammatic stratigraphic  cross  section  A-A 
with  a  lot  of  seismic  squlggles  which  I 
studied  carefully. 

There  was  a  map  pointing  out  how  the 
proposed  location  was  on  top  of  the  Sllgo 
sand,  the  Davis  sand,  and  the  Pettet  Poros- 
ity. That  was  good.  It  says  h»e. 

What  I  understood  best  were  two  pages 
of  enthusiasm  by  some  geologist  In  Shreve- 
port  who  thought  we  might  hit  on  all  three 
sands.  So  I  told  my  friend  at  the  bank  to 
put  me  in  the  pot. 

It  was  a  long  tooth-pulllng.  It  rained  and 
the  rig  bogged  down  and  the  drill  pipe  was 
late.  But  finally  the  bit  began  churning  and 
it  went  down  and  down  through  Mississippi 
meander  muds  and  the  ancient  sea  beaches 
and  our  aintlclpatlon  steamed  as  we  ap- 
proached the  Sllgo.  It  was  more  sterile  than 
a  frozen  virgin. 

So  we  went  on  bravely  down  and  down  to 
the  Davis  and — eureka!  gas  at  last.  You  could 
have  even  lit  a  cigar  with  It. 

On  we  pressed  to  the  Pettet  Porosity,  which 
proved  as  porous  as  Hoover  Dam.  That  night 
one  of  my  fellow  crapshooters  called  me  on 
another  ntatter.  "To  bad  about  the  well,"  he 
added,  parenthetically. 

But  our  promoters  were  undavmted.  They 
ordered  expensive  tests.  They  set  casing.  They 
perforated.  And  finally  they  opined  that  the 
well  might  yet  be  saved  by  hydraulic  frac- 
turing, a  Tiff  any-priced  device  for  breaking 
tight  formations  under  fantastic  pressure. 

One  of  our  partners  announced  he  would 
throw  away  no  more  money.  But  the  rest  of 
us  said,  "In  for  a  penny.  In  for  a  pound," 
and  picked  up  his  tab. 

So  the  hydraulic  fracturing  worked  and 
we  got  a  modest  gas  well.  The  faint-hearted 
defector  wanted  back  in,  and  we  let  him — at 
a  price. 

Drunken  with  this  success,  I  got  involved 
In  Stubblefleld  1,  an  oU  prospect  down  in 
Victoria  County,  Texas.  A  brilliant  Houston 
geologist  had  figured  that  one  out  and  I 
read  with  mounting  excitement  several  pages 
of  his  prospectus — all  «Tlt'ten  In  Swahlll. 

^What  I  gathered  was  that  the  big  boys  who 
had  picked  over  the  field  earlier  had  stupidly 
overlooked  a  fold  In  the  fault. 

The  best  thing  about  Stubblefleld  1  was 
that  It  didn't  keep  Its  backers  In  suspense. 
It  was  Just  nine  days  from  spudding  In  to 
plugging.  My  fifteen  thousand  bucks — zap! 
The  fault  had  folded,  or  the  fold  had 
faulted. 

Now  my  wizard  up  at  the  bank  has  told  me 
what  I  already  know,  and  that  is  that  a  tyro 
who  hits  one  out  of  two  is  batting  above 
Hank  Aaron  and  Is  a  child  of  the  gods.  He 
figures  that  If  that  Louisiana  gasser  keeps 
going  fiat  out  at  half  a  million  cubic  feet 
a  day  I'U  get  my  $17,000  back  In  about  two 
years,  and  then  it  can  start  eating  on  the 
disaster  of  Stubblefleld  1. 

Maybe  four  years  from  now  I'll  begin  to 
show  a  profit,  which  Is  nice  because  my  Uncle 
Samuel  will  take  rtnH"""  fnr  rinllnr  and  that 
will  help  pay  the  salaries  of  Senator  Jackson 
and  all  those  Wisconsin  congressmen  who  are 
letting  everyone  In  on  what  a  license  to  steal 
the  oil  business  Is,  and  also  those  New  Hamp- 
shire Bolona  who  like  to  use  gasoline  but 
don't  want  any  refineries. 
By  the  time  the  well  gets  me  in  the  black. 
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aasumlng  It  doesn't  poop  out  fcrller,  the 
depletion  allowance  will  have  been  killed  by 
Congress  and  oU  fields  will  be  taxed  Just  like 
wheat  fields,  which,  of  course,  can  produce 
forever. 

In  the  meantime,  too,  some  friend  of  the 
common  man  might  roll  back  the  price. 

With  the  oil  business  being  such  a  big  steal 
and  all  it's  amazing  how  many  Americans 
have  overlooked  It. 

It's  an  open-ended  rlp-off.  The  woods  are 
full  of  guys  with  leases  in  their  hats.  The 
fabulous  profits  are  available  to  Nader's 
Raiders,  Senator  Jackson,  the  S.D.S..  and  all 
those  left-wing  professors  who  want  the 
Industry  nationalized. 

It's  also  the  simplest  business  in  the  world. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  position  yourself  over 
some  oil  or  gas  and  drill  down. 


DEEP    SEABED    MINING:    ANOTHER 
CONSORTIUM  ANNOUNCED 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  announced  a  continuation  of  hearings 
on  deep  seabed  mining  legislation  in 
March,  I  included  in  my  statement  a 
press  release  from  the  Kennecott  Copper 
Corp. 

My  statement  and  the  press  release 
appear  at  pages  1578-1579  of  the  Con-v 
CRESSIONAL  RECORD  of  January  31,  1974. 
The  press  release  announced  that  Ken- 
necott and  four  other  major  corpora- 
tions— one  Japanese,  two  British  and  one 
Canadian — had  joined  in  a  5-year  njulti- 
million-doUar  research  and  development 
program  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
mining  manganese  nodules  from  the  deep 
seabed  and  extracting  minerals  from 
them. 

I  used  the  announcement  of  the  for- 
mation of  this  consortium  to  emphasize 
the  need  for  action  on  legislation  to  pro- 
mote the  conservation  and  orderly  devel- 
opment of  the  hard  mineral  resources  of 
the  deep  seabed,  pending  adoption  of  an 
international  regime  relating  thereto.  - 

This  week  another  maJor  U.S.  com- 
pany interested  in  discovery  and  recov- 
ery of  needed  minerals  on  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean  announced  that  it  had  joined 
with  three  Japanese  firms  in  "plans  to 
begin  the  development  and  evaluation  of 
a  Pacific  Ocean  site  for  the  recovery  of 
marketable  metals  from  the  ocean 
floor." 

The  announcement  came  from  Deep- 
sea  Ventures  of  Gloucester  Point.  Va. 
Deepsea,  a  subsidiary  of  Tenneco  Inc.,  a 
multi-industry  firm  headquartered  in 
Houston,  Tex.,  is  joining  in  a  consortium 
with  Nichimen  Co.  Ltd.,  C.  Itoh  &  Co. 
Ltd.,  and  Kanematsu-Gosho  Ltd.,  all  of 
Tokyo.  The  announcement  says  there 
will  be  "an  additional  participant,  to  be 
selected  in  the  near  future." 

As  I  have  said  before,  industry  is 
reaching  out  to  the  bottom  of  the  world's 
oceans  for  the  minerals  we  must  have. 
Whether  political  institutions  can  keep 
pace  with  technology  may  be  determined 
at  the  United  Nations  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  June  20  to  August  29  in  Ca- 
racas, Venezuela. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  Deepsea  Ventures  press  release 
of  May  6  and  two  articles  from  the 
May  7  issue  of  the  Newport  News,  Va., 
Daily  Press  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Deepsea 

The  following  is  for  simultaneous  release 
in  Houston,  Texas,  and  Tokyo,  Japan. 

For  information  contact:  George  Jacicson, 
(713)  229-3430. 

HOUSTON,    MAT    6,     1974 — 3    P.M. 

A  major  U.S.  natural  resource  company 
and  a  group  of  leading  Japanese  trading 
firms  today  announced  plans  to  begin  the 
development  and  evaluation  of  a  Pacific 
Ocean  site  for  the  recovery  of  marketable 
metals  from  the  ocean  floor. 

The  companies  are  Tenneco  Inc.,  a  multi- 
Industry  firm  headquartered  in  Houston. 
Texas;  Nichimen  Co..  Ltd.;  C.  Itoh  &  Co. 
Ltd.;  and  Kanematsu-Oosho  Ltd.,  all  of 
Tokyo. 

The  group  has  signed  an  agreement  lead- 
ing to  a  joint  venture  which  will  utilize 
Tenneco's  ocean  mining  subsidiary,  Deepsea 
Ventures,  Inc.,  of  Gloucester  Point,  Virginia, 
for  the  assessment  of  a  selected  Pacific  Ocean 
orebody,  the  testing  of  mining  and  process- 
ing systems  and  the  market  testing  of  the 
products  recovered.  The  development  and 
evaluation  will  involve  up  to  three  years  and 
<20  million. 

The  objective  is  to  produce  copper,  nickel, 
cobalt,  and  manganese  from  a  manganese 
nodule  site  discovered  during  a  decade  of 
exploring  the  seabottom  in  mid -ocean  depths 
exceeding  2>/j  miles.  Deepsea  Ventures  has 
been  developing  marine  science  and  tech- 
nology related  to  the  commercial  use  of 
the  marine  ores  for  approximately  12  years. 

Commercialization  of  the  program  by  Ten- 
neco, the  Japanese  group  and  an  additional 
participant,  to  be  selected  in  the  near  future, 
will  be  achieved  through  equal  equity  posi- 
tions in  Deepsea  Ventures,  which  will  be- 
come the  marine  mining  and  processing  com- 
pany while  the  national  groups  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  use  proportionate  shares 
of  the  metal  products  In  their  respective 
domestic  economies  or  in  worldwide  trade. 

A  spokesman  for  the  group  said,  "the  com- 
panies Involved  are  acutely  aware  of  the  need 
In  the  industrialized  world  for  security  of 
supply  of  these  marine-derived  metals  In  a 
period  when  traditional  raw  material  sup- 
plies are  decreasing  and  the  countries  which 
supply  them  are  looking  increasingly  to  min- 
eral exports  as  a  source  of  political  and 
economic  leverage." 

"The  total  project,  from  the  development 
and  evaluation  stage  through  the  com- 
mercialization stage,  has  a  potential  of  ap- 
proximately 3200  million  of  expenditures," 
the  spokesman  said. 

"The  U.S.  and  Japanese  companies  have 
entered  this  joint  program  In  order  to 
achieve  the  benefits  of  diverse  capabilities, 
pooled  investmente,  shared  risk,  and  broad- 
ened government  support,"  he  said. 

"The  agreement  recognizes  the  added  bene- 
fit to  be  brought  to  the  Joint  program  by 
additional  sources  of  international  talent 
and  funds  and  seeks  to  create  a  broadly 
based  private  effort  to  partially  satisfy  the 
current  needs  of  industrial  economies  of  the 
U.S.,  Japan  and  Europe,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  resource-poor  developing  countries  of 
the  world." 

Tenneco,  Japanese  Pixms  Join  in  Ocean 

Metals  Venture 

(By  Robert  L.  Marble) 

Gloucesteb    Point. — Tenneco,    Inc.,    and 

three  leading  Japanese  trading  firms  revealed 

plans  Monday  to  Join  forces  in  development 

and  evaluation  of  a  Pacific  Ocean  site  for  the 

recovery  of  marketable  metals  from  the  ocean 

floor. 

The  new  Joint  venture  will  utilize  Ten- 
neco's ocean  mining  subsidiary,  Deepsea 
Ventures,  Inc..  located  here,  for  the  assess- 
ment of  a  selected  Pacific  ore  body,  testing 
of  mining  and  processing  systems  and  the 
market  testing  of  the  products  to  be  re- 
covered. 


Signing  of  an  agreement  leading  to  the 
Joint  ventxire  was  announced  simultaneovtsly 
at  Tenneco's  headquarters  in  Houston,  Tex., 
and  in  Tokyo. 

Joining  Tenneco  in  the  agreement  are 
Nichimen  Co.,  Ltd.;  C.  Itoh  &  Co..  Ltd.,  and 
Kanematsu-Gosho  Ltd..  all  of  Tokyo. 

The  development  and  evaluation  will  In- 
volve up  to  three  years  and  expenditures  of 
about  $20  miUion 

The  announcement  said  the  objective  is 
to  produce  copper,  nickel,  cobalt  and  man- 
ganese from  a  nodule  site  discovered  during 
a  decade  of  exploring  the  sea  bottom  in  mid- 
ocean  depths  greater  than  two  and  a  half 
miles. 

Deepsea  President  John  E.  Fllpse  has  de- 
scribed the  development  and  evaluation  as 
the  second  phase  of  the  bold  new  ocean 
mining  venture.  The  first  phase  had  its  be- 
ginning about  12  years  ago  when  the  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.  began 
studies  of  ocean  floor  mineral  potentials. 

Ocean  explorations  plus  design,  engineer- 
ing and  process  research  and  economic 
studies  v.htch  followed  resulted  in  estab- 
lishment of  Deepsea  Ventxires,  Inc..  In  1968 
as  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  Tenneco. 
Inc..  following  that  firm's  acquisition  of  the 
shipyard. 

Since  establishment  of  Deepsea's  headquar- 
ters at  Gloucester  Point  in  1970  research 
was  continued  in  all  facets  of  the  ocean  min- 
ing program.  Extensive  tests  of  equipment 
designed  to  recover  nodules  from  the  ocean 
floor  were  conducted  on  the  Blake  Plateau 
in  the  Atlantic  and  the  firm's  Research  Ves- 
sel Prospector  has  logged  thousands  of  hours 
in  the  Pacific  mapping  potential  mining  sites 
and  conducting  other  research. 

A  pilot  processing  plant  has  been  In  op- 
eration at  Gloucester  Point  testing  and  per- 
fecting chemical  hydrometallurgical  methods 
for  separation  of  the  various  metals  from 
the  nodules. 

In  1971  the  firm  announced  successful 
extraction  in  its  plant  here  of  manganese, 
copper,  nickel  and  cobalt  from  ocean  nodules. 
Commercialization  of  the  program  by  Ten- 
neco, the  Japanese  group  and  an  additional 
participant  yet  to  be  named,  will  be  achieved 
through  equal  equity  positions  In  Deepsea 
Ventures,  which  will  become  the  Marine 
Mining  and  Processing  Co. 

The  national  groups  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  use  proportionate  shares  of  the 
metal  products  in  their  respective  domestic 
economies  or  in  world  wide  trade. 

A  spokesman  for  the  group  said  the  com- 
panies Involved  are  acutely  aware  of  the 
need  in  the  industrialized  world  for  security 
of  supply  of  these  m«irlne-derlved  metals  in 
a  period  when  traditional  raw  material  sup- 
plies are  decreasing  and  the  countries  which 
supply  them  are  looking  Increasingly  to  min- 
eral exports  as  a  source  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic leverage. 

"The  total  project,  from  the  development 
and  evaluation  stage  through  the  commer- 
cialization stage,  has  a  potential  of  approxi- 
mately $200  mUllon  of  expenditures,"  the 
spokesman  said. 

"The  US.  and  Japanese  companies  have 
entered  this  Joint  program  in  order  to 
achieve  the  benefits  of  diverse  capabilities, 
pooled  investments,  shared  risk  and  broad- 
ened government  support,"  he  said. 

The  announcement  said  the  agreement  rec- 
ognizes the  added  benefit  to  be  brought  to 
the  Joint  prorgam  by  additional  sources  of 
international  talent  and  funds  and  seeks  to 
create  a  broadly-based  private  effort  to  par- 
tiaUy  satisfy  the  current  needs  of  industrial 
economies  of  the  U.S.,  Japan  and  Europe, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  resource-poor  develop- 
ing countries  of  the  world. 

The  three  Japanese  companies  Joining  Ten- 
neco in  the  Venture  have  combined  annual 
revenues  of  about  $18  bUIlon  and  each,  like 
Tenneco,  is  widely  diversified. 

The  largest  of  the  three,  C.  Itoh,  was  estab- 
lished In  1858  and  has  95  offices  throughout 
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the  world,  employs  over  8,000  and  has  annual  Development    of    the    fuU    scale    mining  no  victory.  The  veteran  sometimes  is  made 

revenues  of  about  $10  3  bll'lon  equipment   and   on-shore   processing   facUl-  to  feel  that  he  is  forced  to  Join  many  of  the 

Kanematsu-Gosho  dates  back  to  1889.  The  ties  which  would  probably  be  In  the  Gulf  very  articulate,  boisterous  students  who  de- 

flrm  operates  over  80  branches  In  many  major  Coast  area— and  getting  the  metals  Into  the  nounced  the  war  through  open  demonstra- 

citlM  and  does  about  $3.9  bUhon  business  market  are  expected  to  take  another  three  tions  and  "civil  disobedience." 

annually  years.  tTntil  recently   there   has   been  little   ac- 

Nlchlmen    its  origin  dating  to  1892,  op-  Deepsea  and  Tenneco  officials  have  jjrevi-  tivity  on  most  campuses  to  attract  the  Vlet- 

erates  100  offices  in  major  (r.ternational  cities,  ously  estimated  expenditures  of  about  $200  nam   veteran.   In   fact,   many  colleges   have 

employs  6,000  and  has  revenues  of  approxl-  million  will  be  involved  by  the  time  the  ocean  assumed  a  passive  and,  sometimes,  resistant 

mately  $3.8  bUlion.  floor  metals  reach  the  market.  posture  regarding  enrolling  veterans. 

Among  the  commodities  of  the  three  Jap-  ^.^^^^^^^^_^_  the  tec  veteran 
anese  firms  are  textiles,  petroleum,  norifer-  ^^  ^^  gm  what  about  the  veteran  enrolled  in 
rous  metals,  ores.  Iron  and  steel,  chemicals,  VETERAN  AND  TECHNICAL  South  Carolina's  technical  education  sys- 
plastlcs,  lumber,  pulp  and  paper  grain  and  EDUCATION  tem?  Does  this  general  description  fit  him? 
foodstuffs,  machinery,  farm  products,  elec-  rT.TiTTo»»/-wKrT^  »»^  n^AciHont  nc  Is  his  Image  consistent  ^^'ith  that  of  other 
tronics,  nuclear  energy,  construction,  real  Mr.  THURMOWU.  Mr.  rresiaeni.  a&  colleges  throughout  the  country?  Not  so  ac- 
estate.  Insurance,  transport,  credit  and  fl-  the  Senate  prepares  to  take  up  the  Ul  cording  to  the  evidence.  Communlty-cen- 
nance.  bill  amendments  of  1974,  I  believe  it  tered  institutions  in  general,  and  TEC  in  par- 
Nodules  from  the  ocean  floor,  once  con-  jg  worthwhile  to  call  to  the  attention  of  ticular,  have  reached  out  enthusiastically  to 
sidered  a  mere  oddity,  are  now  being  looked  ^^  colleagues  an  article  on  veterans  and  serve  veterans — ^and  TEC  veterans  certainly 
to  as  a  source  of  some  of  the  world's  most  comprehensive  technical  education.  It  are  not  a  minority  group  having  a  marginal 
needed  metals.  The  nodules  generally  con-  „"'"^  ^  .  ^  .  j,  ,974  edition  of  Impact.  During  the  faU  of  1973  TEC's  vet- 
tain  over  one  per  cent  copper  and  a  slmUar  ?P'^*'^®°,  V^J"A,„.^,  „,,w/,,q^  eran  consUtuency  accounted  for  almost  60 
amount  of  nickel.  .  2^?^"^}-  ^^  °^}^}  Publication  of  the  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  enrollment.  But  what 
Manganese  which  makes  up  over  26  per  South  Carolina  State  Boara  lor  iecn-  rgj^ny  ^  j^e  impact  of  the  TEC  vet?  Per- 
cent of  the  nodules  Is  of  particular  impor-  nical  and  Comprehensive  Education.  centages  alone  are  not  predictors  of  campus 
tance  to  both  the  United  States  and  Japan  the  analysis  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Jim  influence  and  involvement.  The  evidence  re- 
which  import  it  In  large  quantities  for  steel  Kiser,  coordinator  of  student  services  veals  that  veterans  are  very  much  a  part  of 
making.  programs  for  the  State  board.  It  shows  tec  life.  For  example  this  year  at  11  institu- 
JoiNT  Venture  To  li^^sE  Deepsea's  Staff  the  important  relationship  between  the  tions  in  the  TEC  system  at  least  one  student 
JOINT  VENTURE  1  o  INCREASE  UEEPSEA  s  STAFF,  Kill  ♦>,««  nroii  >vair>(T  nf  t«vhnlpnl  «»d-  government  Officer  is  a  veteran  and  at  six 
AcTTviTiM  GI  biU,  the  well-being  of  technical  ^  ^^  ^^^^   ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  veterans. 

(By  Robert  L.  Marble)  ucation,  and  increased  opportunities  for  j^^   ^^  ^^^  institutions  a  veteran  is  presi- 

GtoucESTEB    POINT.— The    announcement  student  veterans.               „„^,„„,„ri„  4^  <*^'^'  °^  ^^^  student  government. 
Monday  of  the  agreement  between  Tenneco  Mr.  President,  I  am  particularly  im-  The  record  i9dicates  that  veterans  are  as 
Inc.  and  three  Japanese  firms  wiU  mean  in-  pressed  by  the  leadership  positions  whicn  active  in  campus  organizations  as  their  non- 
creased  staff  and  activities  for  Deepsea  Ven-  student-veterans  occupy  in  the  technical  veteran  associates.  Of  course  at  TEC  there 
tures  Inc.  which  has  Its  headquarters  here,  schools  in  South  Carolina.   It  confirms  is  Httle  disparity  between  veteran  and  non- 

The  Joint  venture  wUl  utUize  the  firm  here  my  belief  that  our  yoimg  veterans  have  a  veteran  students  \n  age.  marital  status.  In- 

for  the  assessment  of  a  selected  Pacific  ocean  ^'.^   rnntrihutlon  to   offer  the  Civilian  *«"s*s-   ^^'^   aspirations.   These   factors   are 

orebodv   the  testing  of  mlnlne  and  nrocess-  ^^^     COniriDUUOn  TO   oner   uic  uvumn  ^^^^^    contributors    In    absorbing    veterans 

tog  ivste^  ^d  toe  market  tesUngoT^he  sector  of  American  society.  i^t^  the  college  life  at  TEC.  Th^  is  not  to 

refovJred^etols  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con-  say  that  tec   veterans  are   not  concerned 

The  $20  million  development  and  evalua-  sent  that  the  article,  "Impact  on  the  Tec  about   the   cool   reception   they   sometimes 

tlon  phase  wlU  draw  heavUy  on  data  gath-  Veteran,"  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  receive  from  a  small,  though  vocal,  radical 

ered  in  past  research  conducted  bv  Deepsea.  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  <■  minority.  Moreover,   the  TEC   veteran,   like 

With  future  commercialization  of  the  pro-  '  There  being  no  objection,  the  article  '^^  counterpart  over  the  country,  feels  that 

gram    and    Deepsea    becoming    the    marine  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORD,  par"y  because  of  the  unpopularity  ctf  the 

mining  and  processing  company,  officials  said  ^!1^,^2l                  P^n^a        "'«=  Vietnam  war,  he  has  been  shortchanged  on 

management,   research   and   marketing  will  asloUows.                      .^„^  „  _  benefits  as  compared  to  veterans  of  previous 

likely  continue  to  be  centered  here.  Impact  on  the  TEC  Veteran  generations.  He  becomes  incensed  when  the 

John  E.  Fllpse,  president  of  the  Tenneco  (ByJimKlser)  processing  of  forms  becomes  snarled  caus- 

ocean  mining  subsidlarj-  which  established  in   1973  almost  a  haU  million  American  ^S  ,^^'^^1  }l„^^^^''^^  J^^I    entitlement 

its  headquarters  here  in  1970,  said  the  new  men  and  women  were  separated  from  the  checks.  But  TEC  veterans  definitely  are  not 

phase  will  probably  about  double  the  staff  armed    forces.   ThU   is   an    average   of    over  »  minority,  they  are  not  estranged  from  their 

but  many  of  those  will  be  involved  in  work  9500  each  week.  Most  of  these  pec^le  went  non-veteran  counterparts,  and  they  are  not 

at  sea.  ^to  clvUian  occupations,  many  c2>ntinued  ^'bited  about  assuming  active  particlpa- 

Fllpse  said  the  phase  wlU  Involve  a  detaUed  their   education   either   full-   or   part-time,  ^lon  in  campus  iiie. 

survey  of  the  mining  site  in  the  Pacific  and  others  are  walking  In  the  streets  unemployed,  sample  scoreboard  op  2.551  veterans  attend- 

preparatlon  of  a  mining  plan.  Obviously,  this  Is  not  a  homogeneous  group.  ing  five  tec  centers 

The  R.  V.  Prospector,  used  extensively  in  They   have   multiple   interests,   persuasions.  Average  age.  29  years, 

previous  surveys  and  exploration  of  poten-  aspirations,   and   problems.   But  society   in-  Percent 

tlal  mining  sites,  but  berthed  for  the  past  geperal  l)«s~gtven— them  a  common  label —     Male    98 

year  at  Gloucester  Point,  will  be  sailing  for  -^^  "V^^etnam  era  vejteran."  They  are  given     Female    * 2 

the  Pacific  again.  Ahls  lab&T)ecause~triey  either  spent  time  in     White    64 

Deepsea  will  acquire  another  ship,  consld-  /Vietnam  or  served  during  the  Vietnam  war     Nonwhite   36 

erably  larger  than  the  320  foot  R.  V.  Deepsea  /  period.                                                                            Full-time  students 58 

Miner,  a  converted  cargo  ship  used  in  testing  I  Higher  education,  on  the  other  band,  has     Part-time  students 42 

of  mining  equipment  on  the  Blake  Plateau  \  attempted   to   put    many    tags   on    veterans      Married    70 

in  the  Atlantic  In  1970.  \attending  the  plethora  of  institutions  that     1st  year  students 60 

Fllpse  said  the  new  ship,  probably  In  the  Vomprise  American  post-secondary  education.     2d  year  students 40 

500  to  600  foot  class,  will  be  used  for  testing  This  is  done  by  comparing  him  (the  female     Previous  postsecondary  education 14 

of  mining  equipment  and  recovery  of  nodules /veteran  falls  in  this  category  to  lesser  de-  „,„„i..^  k„  Tvn-^  1t/r.,^.„o.v,o»«  Tr, 
from   the   Pacific  Ocean  floor  at  depths  q]K  gree)    to   his   non-veteran   counterpart.   Ac-  ,  ^»^^,  Provided  by  TEC  s  Management  In- 
more  than  two  and  half  miles.                     /  cordlngly,  the  college-going  veteran  is  char-  'ormaiion  system. 

A  pilot  processing  plant  here  which.  In  1971,  acterlzed  as  being  far  more  Interested  in  oc-  campus  AcnvrriES 
produced  what  is  believed  to  be  the  world's  cupational  applications  of  education  than  Specific  instances  of  campus  Involvement 
first  metals  derived  from  the  ocean  floor,  his  non-veteran  associates,  less  Involved  In  by  veterans  and  veterans  groups  are  too  nu- 
wlU  be  substantially  expanded  to  accommo-  campus  life,  occupies  a  marginal  role  in  merous  to  mention  here.  Several  centers  have 
date  extraction  of  larger  quantities  of  man-  shaping  student  activities,  and  is  more  re-  strong  veterans  clubs  which  assume  a  leader- 
ganese,  nickel,  copper  and  cobalt  to  further  sistant  to  change,  ship  position  as  service  agencies  for  the  en- 
test  systems  already  developed  by  Deepsea.  Moreover,  he  is  reputed  to  be  less  flexible  tire  institution.  In  one  center  the  veterans 

Fllpse   indicated   the  on-shore  expansion  jn   his    personality   and    less   able    to   cope  organization  has  gained  such  high  respect 

here  wUl  occur  within  the  confines  of  Deep-  scholastically    with    the    rigor    of    academic  from  other  students  that  the  student  govern- 

sea's  existing  property.  courses.  Generally,  he  feels  estranged  from  ment  president,  a  non-veteran,  urges  veteran 

Fllpse  said  decisions  on  the  third  phate,  other  students.  To  non-veteran  students  he  students  to  become  active  In  their  club.  One 
the  actual  one-line  commercial  operation,  has  retximed,  not  as  victor  of  a  military  veterans  club,  as  a  commumty  project,  gives 
will  depend  on  results  of  the  evaluation  and  campaign  won  In  the  name  of  freedom,  but  baskets  of  food  to  needy  families  at  Christ- 
development  phase,  as  the  victim  of  an  unpopular  war  that  had  mas.  A  most  encouraging  observation  Is  the 
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partlclpatJon  of  large  niimlJers  of  veterans  In 
dub  work.  At  one  center  It  Is  not  unusoal  to 
>ee  between  80  and  100  veterans  In  attend- 
ance at  regular  meetings. 

OUraEACH  AND  KECKTrrTMENT  AT  TEC 

Meeting  the  needs  of  veterans  and  military 
people  bas  been  a  special  mlselon  of  the  TBC 
system   from   Its  Inception.   Tlils   effort   re- 
ceived a  shot  In  the  arm  in  October,  1872. 
when  Congress  passed  the  most  recent  OI 
Bill.  This  bUl  Included  a  significant  amend- 
ment authored  by  Senator  Alan  Cranston  of 
California.  The  Cranston  amendment,  called 
the    Veterans   Coet   of   Instruction   Program 
<VCIPt ,  allowed  for  entitlements  paid  direct- 
ly to  colleges  to  be  used  for  servloes  to  veter- 
ans and  to  help  defray  Instructional  costs. 
The  major  condition  that  an  Institution  had 
to  meet,  however,  to  qualify  for  this  entitle- 
ment was  to  realize  a  ten  percent  increase  In 
veteran  enrollment  over  the  preceding  year. 
This  was  a  boon  to  the  TBC  system  and  Its 
•farewly  vigorous  effort  to  serve  veterans.  All 
BtBeteen    institutions    In    the    system    were 
cilglble  for  fimdlng  and  received  combined 
emtlttements  m  exeess  of  $325,000.  Of  the 
funds  alloted  to  all  poet-secondary  instltu- 
tioos  In  South  Carolina,  TEC  received  over  70 
percent  of  the  total  due  to  the  high  veteran 
enr(rilm«%t  within  the  system. 

One  9t  the  chief  conditions  placed  on  the 
expenditure  of  VCIP  funds  was  that  a  mlnl- 
unun  of  50  percent  of  an  Institution's  en- 
titlement had  to  be  used  for  direct  services 
to  veterans.  Emphasis  had  to  be  placed  on 
aet  vices  like  outreach  and  special  on-campus 
programs  such  as  career  counseling,  remedia- 
tion, and  employment  placement.  The  re- 
maining 50  percent  could  be  used  for  In- 
rtruetlonal  services.  Interestingly,  so  strong 
haa  been  the  ooounitment  to  serve  veterans 
that  many  centers  have  been  using  100  per- 
cent of  their  entitlenr>ents  for  this  purpoee. 
They  hav^  used  the  funds  to  hire  additional 
staff  personnel  for  outreach  programs  and  to 
prepare  brochures  addressed  specifically  to 
veterans.  Further,  to  supplement  this  pro- 
gram strong  campaigns  have  been  put  Into 
operation  to  reach  returning  veterans  by  ad- 
vei Using  through  the  mass  naedla,  using 
TBCb  two  Mobile  Information  Centers,  and 
making  personal  contacts.  Of  course,  ttie 
Chief  objective  of  this  program  is  to  help 
eacti  veteran  establish  a  meaningful  career 
and  educational  objective  and  to  assist  him 
toward  Its  fulfillment.  Through  this  effort 
the  multiple-purpoee  Institutions  that  com- 
prise the  TEC  system  stand  ready  to  serve 
veterans  by  enrolling  them  in  programs  that 
are  compatible  with  their  ambitions  and 
persuasions,^  ^ 

Outreach  activities  have  resulted,  also.'m 
bringing  many  veterans  to  TEC  campuses 
who  already  have  well-defined  career  goals, 
liany  of  these  students  attended  college 
prior  to  and  during  the  period  they  were  In 
service.  Some  have  college  degrees  and  elect 
to  pursue  a  curriculum  at  TEC  because  of 
the  need  for  greater  specificity  In  their  prep- 
aration than  previous  education  afforded. 
StUl  other  vet^rans  are  embarking  on  new 
career  fields  either  because  their  Interests 
have  changed  or  because  employment  op- 
portunities in  a  former  occupatlonaLl  area 
are  now  limited  or  nonexistent. 

COMPONENTS    OT    OTTTKEACH    PROGRAM    FOR 
VXTCRANS 

(Presented  by  Lee  Betts.  Assistant  Director 
for  Project  for  Servicemen  and  Veterans, 
AACJC) 

1.  Outreach  board  representing  veterans, 
faculty,  and  agencies. 

2.  Full-time  outreach  coordinator 
8.  Program  for  staff  training  and  develop- 
ment 

4.  Implement  program  by: 

a.  Identifying  population 

b.  Personalizing  contacts 

c.  Developing  demonstrations  for  use  at 
military  bases  and  occupational  fairs 
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5.  On-campus  counseling  and  referral  serv- 
ioea 

«.  Coordinate  program  with  other  nearby 
eonegea  and  agencies  (Consorttum) 

TJtK  "sBmcxMRf's  opfiaiumii  colixge" 

This  report  thus  far  has  focused  on  TEC 
servloes  that  are  largely  concerned  with 
counseling,  admissions,  career  decision- 
making, and  employment  placement.  These 
functions  for  the  most  part  are  the  responsl- 
bUlty  of  a  single  division  In  each  TEC  center 
called  Student  Services.  Serving  the  veteran, 
however,  requires  a  total  effort  from  the  col- 
lege including  instructional  services,  learn- 
ing resoviroes,  business  services,  and  the  ad- 
ministration as  well  as  student  services.  Here 
again,  TEC  has  risen  to  the  challenge  In  a 
dynamic  way  by  permitting  veterans  to  move 
Into  educational  programs  allowing  as  much 
credit  as  possible  to  previous  experience  and 
preparation.  Naturally  this  practice  is  con- 
sistent with  an  attitude  which  prevails 
throughout  the  TEC  family  In  meeting  lU 
responsibility  to  all  students  and  Is  not  con- 
fined to  veterans  alone. 

Though  all  centers  staunchly  support  this 
concept,  six  of  them  have  achieved  special 
recognition  from  the  American  Association  of 
Commimlty  and  Jimior  Colleges  (AACJC)  by 
being  designated  as  a  "Servicemen's  Oppor- 
tunity College"  (SOC).  To  achieve  this  dls- 
tlncUon  these  institutions  agreed  to  meet 
numerous  objectives  relating  to  admissions, 
transfer  of  credits,  and  residency  require- 
ments. As  of  this  date  250  colleges  In  the  na- 
tion (175  two-year  and  75  foxir-year)  have 
been  designated  by  AACJC  as  SOC  colleges. 
Of  this  number  only  eight  are  in  South  Caro- 
lina and,  as  was  Indicated,  six  of  those  are  In 
the  TEC  system. 

Several  CarrotiA  for  Servicemen's 
OppoBTWNfTY  Colleges 
(Prom  g\iidellnes  of  American  Association  of 
Community  and  Junior  Colleges) 

1.  Offers  maximum  credit  for  previous  edu- 
cational experiences. 

Examples : 

a.  Ufi.  Armed  Force  Institute  courses 

b.  College  Level  Examination  Program 

c.  Appropriate  service -connected  courses 

d.  Military  experience 

2.  Residency  requirements  serve  needs  of 
Itinerant  students. 

Examples : 

a.  Requirements  may  be  flUed  In  any  se- 
quence 

b.  Contract  for  Degree  concept:  Working 
with  his  advisor  a  person  may  complete  re- 
quirements for  a  program  taking  approved 
courses  wherever  he  may  be  located. 

3-  Liberal  entrance  requirements 

4.  Transfers  traditional  and  nontradltlonal 
learning  obtained  at  other  Institutions. 

5.  Special  academic  assistance  to  students: 
Examples : 

a.  Tutorial  servloes 

b.  Counseling  services 

c.  PREP  and  developmental  programs 

LECI5LATION 

Congress  passed  the  last  bill  Involving  edu- 
cational beneflu  for  veterans  In  October, 
1972.  Thte  bUl  provided  a  raise  in  monthly 
allowance  to  «220  for  single  veterans  who  are 
fuU-tlme  students  with  proportionate  in- 
creases for  veterans  with  dependents.  Other 
features  of  this  legislation  Included  creation 
of  a  VA  "work-etudy"  component,  changes 
In  the  Pm3>  and  tutorial  programs,  and  de- 
vehjpment  of  the  Veterans  Cost  of  Instruc- 
tion Program. 


VA  Tocatlonai  rehabUltatton  (preaent  Uw 
requires  30<^  ),  (d)  extension  to  10  jrears  the 
time  limitation  to  complete  a  program,  and 
<e)  use  of  credit  hours  to  measure  full-time 
status  for  veterans  pursuing  non-de^^e  pro- 
grams. The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Vet- 
erans Educatloo  has  approved  a  measure 
which  is  similar  to  the  House  bUl.  The  major 
difference  between  the  two  bills  Is  that  the 
Senate  version  calls  for  a  Tntnimiiiri  monthly 
allowance  of  $270  for  a  sln^e  veteran. 

A    LOOK    IN    THE   CRT8TAL    BALL 

What  does  the  future  hold  for  TEC"s  inter- 
est In  veterans?  There  are  predictions  that 
veteran  enrollment  wlU  decline  sharply  as 
soon  as  the  present  Influx  of  Vietnam  vet- 
erans subsides.  Another  prediction  that  is 
equally  as  plausible  could  result  in  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  significantly  large  number  of 
veterans  enrolling  in  South  Carolina's  TEC 
centers.  Over  8500  South  Carolinians  were 
separated  from  military  service  last  year.  Of 
this  num'ier  50  percent  enrolled  In  OI  edu- 
cational programs.  Many  who  did  not  are 
undecided  about  career  objectives  and  TEC 
stands  ready  and  prepared  to  serve  them  at 
any  time.  Several  agencies  such  as  the  Em- 
ployment Security  Commission,  American 
Legion,  and  Department  of  Defense  provide 
lists  on  request  of  South  Carolina  men  and 
women  leaving  military  services.  These  lists 
serve  as  aids  in  Identifying  Individuals  who 
may  benefit  from  opportunities  offered  at 
TEC.  Many  who  do  not  enroll  immediately 
will  elect  to  do  so  later.  Consequently,  It  is 
entirely  possible  that  the  Impact  of  veterans 
will  continue  to  be  felt  at  TBC  for  several 
yetu's  to  come. 

TBC  INSTrrXTTIONS  OSSICNATCD  BT  AACJC  AS  SOC 
COLLEGES     (AS    OF    JANUART    1,  19T4) 

Berkeley -Charleston -Dorchester  TEC 

Greenville  TEC 

Midlands  TEC 

Palmer  College-Charleeton 

Palmer  C<^lege-Columbla 

Tri-County  TEC 

Jim  Klser  has  been  with  TEC  since  July  1, 
1»73  as  Coordinator  of  Stvident  Services 
Programs.  Prior  to  that  he  was  Vice  President 
for  Student  Services  at  Central  Piedmont 
Community  College  In  Charlotte,  a  position 
he  held  since  the  college  was  established  in 
1B63.  His  education  includes  degrees  from 
Lenoir  Rhyne  College  and  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  HIU.  He  is  currently 
an  Ed.  D.  candidate  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley. 


CPRREWT    OTORTS 

A  bill,  written  and  approved  on  February  5, 
1»74  by  the  House  Su'jcommlttee  on  Veterans 
Education,  provides  for  several  changes  In 
the  present  law  including  (a)  a  18.«  percent 
Increase  In  the  monthly  altowanee,  (b)  an- 
nTjal  cost  of  living  adJnstmentB  !n  various  OI 
Bin  rates,  (c)  permitting  veterans  with  10 
percent  or  more  disability  to  be  entitled  to 


LAST  CHANCE  FOR  THE 

HAVASUPAIS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  an 
Issue  of  fundamental  importance  to  an 
ancient  American  Indian  people — the 
Havasupai  Indians  of  northern  Ari- 
zona— is  moving  toward  final  resolution 
in  this  Congress  after  a  century  of  delay. 

1  wish  to  add  my  voice  in  behalf  of 
justice  for  the  Havasupai. 

I  first  became  aware  of  the  Havasupai 
struggle  for  survival  in  1971  after  receiv- 
ing a  letter  from  Lee  Marshall,  chairman 
of  the  Havasupai  Tribal  Council.  Chair- 
man Marshall's  letter  was  incorporated 
in  the  record  of  the  hearings  held  by  my 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure  on  Federal  protection 
of  Indian  natural  resources.  Briefly 
stated,  the  issue  involves  the  security  of 
the  Havasupai  land  base  and  thus  the 
future  of  the  Havasupai  tribe. 

Historically,  from  about  fOO  A.D.,  the 
tribe — known  as  "the  people  of  the 
Grand  Canyon" — roamed  over  more  than 

2  million  acres  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
Grand  Canyon.  In  the  early  1880's  the 
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United  States,  as  an  emergency  measure, 
acted  to  protect  Havasupai  Canyon  lands 
from  the  encroachment  of  miners,  leav- 
ing unsettled  the  question  of  a  final  de- 
termination of  Havasupai  rights  to  the 
rest  of  their  traditional  homeland.  For 
over  90  years  the  tribe  has  continued  to 
use  and  occupy  a  minimum  of  251,000 
acres  for  a  variety  of  traditional  pur- 
poses— including  residence,  agriculture, 
grazing,  burial  grounds,  and  religious 
shrines — and  the  tribe  and  concej-ned 
Federal  ofiBcials  have  repeatedly  recom- 
mended that  the  tiny  518-aci'e  Hava- 
supai reservation  be  enlarged  to  provide 
for  their  urgent  social  needs. 

In  1942,  a  Department  of  Interior  Sec- 
retarial Order  Tield  that  Havasupai  "In- 
dian title"  to  this  use  area  had  never 
been  extinguished,  and  that  the  tribe  re- 
tained exclusive  rights  of  use  and  oc- 
cupancy to  this  area.  In  1919  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  was  established, 
and  since  the  mid-1920s,  contrary  to  the 
intent  of  Congress,  the  tribe  has  increas- 
ingly been  excluded  from  the  use  area  by 
the  unreasonable  and  arbitrary  adminis- 
tration of  governmental  permits,  and  its 
access  to  the  plateau  lands  above  Havasu 
Canyon  has  been  largely  confined  to  the 
single  purpose  of  grazing  a  modest  num- 
ber of  horses  and  cattle. 

The  251,000-acre  use  area,  encom- 
passing F>arts  of  the  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park  and  the  Kaibab  National 
Forest,  constitutes  the  present  Havasupai 
land  base.  Without  it  the  tribe  carmot 
possibly  continue  to  exist.  As  Alvin  M. 
Josephy,  Jr.,  senior  editor  of  American 
Heritage  and  a  distinguished  authority 
on  American  Indian  liistory,  has  said : 

Today,  down  In  the  Canyon,  the  Havasupai 
people  face  extinction  from  disease,  poverty, 
and  the  eventual  collapse  of  their  society, 
their  culture  and  their  religion. 

The  question  of  the  Havasupai  future 
is  before  Congress  today  because  of  S. 
1296,  a  popular  and  generally  non- 
controversial  bill^o  roughly  double  the 
size  of  the  Grand  vanyon  National  Park, 
which  passed  the  Senate  several  months 
ago  and  is  now  pending  before  the  House 
Interior  Committee.  Certain  provisions  of 
6.  1296,  both  as  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
as  reported  by  the  House  National  Park 
Subcommittee,  threaten  to  bui-y  the 
problem  in  yet  another  study  or  to  re- 
move substantial  portions  of  the  Hava- 
supai use  area  and  simply  to  continue, 
on  the  portions  remaining,  the  unsatis- 
factory and  debilitating  permit  system 
which  is  largely  responsible  for  the  ex- 
treme privation  in  which  the  tribe  now 
lives.  It  is  clear  to  me  that,  unfortu- 
nately, this  aspect  of  S.  1296  received 
inadequate  attention  when  it  was  before 
this  body. 

Mr.  President,  the  obvious  alternative 
~i;o  erosion  of  the  Havasupai  land  base  is 
to  take  the  course  advocated  by  the  tribe 
and  recommended  in  repeated  studies 
dating  back  to  the  last  century:  Con- 
firmation of  the  entire  251,000-acre  use 
area  in  trust  for  the  Havasupai  tribe.  I 
strongly  sissociate  myself  with  this  posi- 
tion, and  urge  that  it  be  adopted  by  the 
House  and  ratified  when  a  House  and 
Senate  conference  committee  meets  to 
resolve  differences  on  S.  1296. 


Such  a  solution  would  be  far  from 
radical — essentially  the  same  course  was 
recommended  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment as  recently  as  1972,  and  just  last 
Friday,  while  in  Phoenix,  accompanied 
by  both  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
from  Arizona,  the  President  called  for 
"up  to"  251,000  acres  in  trust  for  the 
tribe.  The  day  before.  Congressman 
Morris  K.  Udall,  chairman  of  the  House 
Environment  Subcommittee,  endorsed 
the  concept  of  a  trust  title  transfer  of 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  Havasupai 
use  area.  In  my  judgment  there  is  no 
valid  reason  for  not  confirming  Hava- 
supai trust  title  to  the  entire  use  area. 

There  will  in  all  hkelihood  be  occa- 
sions when  the  aspirations  of  an  Indian 
people  with  respect  to  traditionally  used 
land  will  come  in  conflict  with  the  need 
to  maintain  environmental  quality.  This, 
however,  is  not  such  a  case.  The  Hava- 
supai have  absolutely  no  desire  or  in- 
tention to  use  their  land  base  for  any 
purpose  other  than  those  which  they 
have  pursued  for  nearly  1,300  years.  They 
are  not  going  to  build  a  dam,  or  put  up 
a  factory,  or  launch  a  tourist  extrava- 
ganza, or  undertake  any  other  environ- 
mentally unsound  project.  Rather,  they 
are  intent  upon  preserving  and  protect- 
ing the  natural,  undeveloped,  and  un- 
spoiled beauty  of  their  homeland,  and 
are  perfectly  prepared  to  accept  lan- 
guage to  provide  comprehensive  land  use 
planning  for  the  new  trust  area  or  any 
other  reasonable  requirements  Congress 
might  impose  to  assure  environmental 
protection  and  consistency  of  use  with 
the  adjacent  and  enlarged  Grand  Can- 
yon National  Park.  Justice  for  the  Hava- 
supai is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  en- 
hanced environmental  protection  for  the 
entire  Grand  Canyon  area. 

Mr.  President,  the  251,000-acre  use 
area  upon  which  the  Havasupai  depend 
for  survival  is  the  core  of  their  imme- 
morial homeland.  It  should  be  confirmed 
to  them  now  in  trust  title,  and  their 
fears  for  the  future  laid  to  rest. 


ECONOMIC  CHOICES 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
recently,  the  president  of  Linfield  College 
in  McMinnville,  Oreg.,  presented  a  paper 
at  the  Senior  Executive  Conference  in 
New  York.  His  thesis  was  a  topic  very 
much  in  the  news  these  days:  the  eco- 
nomic choices  forced  upon  this  Nation  by 
the  energy  crisis. 

In  his  discussion,  Dr.  Gordon  Bjork 
points  out  that  a  fundamental  principle 
of  economics  is  rapidly  coming  into  play 
in  response  to  the  price  inflation  brought 
on  by  the  energy  policies  of  the  Arab  na- 
tions. He  points  out  that — 

In  our  century,  the  rising  price  of  oU  Is 
going  to  stimulate  the  coal  Industry  and 
lead  to  technology  to  extract  oil  from  shale. 
It  will  also  lead  to  increased  research  and 
development  In  nuclear  and  solar  energy  sys- 
tems. At  the  beginning  of  the  industrial 
revolution,  it  was  necessary  to  make  large 
Investments  to  create  new  sources  of  energy 
and  harness  them  to  productive  activity.  We 
will  have  to  make  the  same  Investments.  This 
Is  one  of  the  important  implications  of  the 
energy  shortage.  .  .  .  The  demand  for  capital 
Is  going  to  increase. 


Later  in  his  paper,  Gordon  proceeds 
to  discuss  some  of  the  factors  contribut- 
ing to  the  high  rate  of  inflation  with 
which  we  must  come  to  grips.  Paramoun'. 
among  the  culprits,  he  casts  an  ap- 
propriately stern  warning  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government.  As  he 
points  out,  it  is  conventional  wisdom  tj 
point  a  finger  of  blame  to  F|deral  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies.  What  Gordon 
does,  however,  is  look  in  addition  to  th" 
inflationary  bias  of  many  Government, 
programs  and  of  Government  itself.  In 
his  word^ — 

Large  corporations  are  a  frequent  target  of 
popular  Ideology.  They  are  the  villains  who 
supposedly  conspire  to  raise  prices  and 
profits.  Likewise,  large  industrial  unions  .  .  . 
are  thought  to  use  their  strong  bargaining 
positions  to  raise  their  incomes  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  economy  as  a  whole.  These  ex- 
planations may  capture  the  popular  Imagina- 
tion, but  they  don't  square  with  the  facts. 
The  really  inflationary  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy in  recent  years  have  been  those  domi- 
nated by  the  monopoly  par  excellence — the 
federal  government. 

All  In  all,  this  is  an  excellent  pa(>er  ad- 
dressed to  the  economic  problems  we 
face.  I  strongly  urge  each  of  my  col- 
leagues to  study  what  Gordon  has  so 
capably  put  into  words.  Each  of  us  stands 
to  profit  immensely  by  an  understanding 
of  the  problems  we  face,  and  the  extent 
to  which  those  problems  find  their  roots 
in  actions  taken  at  the  Federal  level  in 
years  past,  present,  and  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Bjork 's  paper  be  printed  in  its  entirety 
in  the  Record. 

The^-e  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Economy  Distorted  by  Energy  Crisis  and 

Federal   Overspending 

(By  Gordon  C.  Bjork) 

What  Is  happening  to  the  economy?  Some 
very  fundamental  changes — changes  which 
transcend  Arab  oil  diplomacy.  Russian  wheat 
sales,  Penn-Central  bankruptcies,  or  Wall 
Street  bear  markets.  I  want  to  share  with  you 
some  comments  on  changes  of  two  sorts: 
first,  changes  which  are  due  to  the  limita- 
tions placed  on  the  economy  by  ecology  and. 
second,  changes  due  to  what  might  be  called 
tWe  "maturation"  of  the  economy.  The 
changes  due  to  bcologlcal  constraints  are 
much  more  fundamental.  They  pose  physical 
and  technological  problems  capable  of  solu- 
tion— but  with  real  costs. 

Did  you  ever  reflect  on  the  etymological 
origins  of  the  term  "economics"  or  "econ- 
omy "?  Or  note  the  relationship  to  the  re- 
cently popularized  term,  "ecology"?  Both 
come  from  the  same  Greek  root — otkos — the 
word  for  house.  "Economics"  refers  to  the 
science  of  managing  the  affairs  of  the  "house- 
hold of  man"  and  "ecology"  refers  to  the 
science  which  explores  the  relationships  and 
interactions  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  ter- 
restrial household  with  "spaceship  earth 
which  is  our  "house." 

Now  your  reaction  at  this  point  may  be. 
"Oh,  no!  Another  environmentalist  zealoi 
from  Oregon  who  is  going  to  lecture  us  on 
recycling  returnable  beverage  cans  and  clean- 
ing up  the  rivers  so  the  salmon  can  be  caugh  '^ 
by  eagles  and  vacationing  mortgage  bankers." 
But  please  relax.  Tou  aren't  going  to  get  a 
lecture  on  ecology.  Or  perhaps  you  should 
relax  because  you  are  going  to  get  a  lecture- 
in  fundamental  economics — which  we  all 
know  is  a  dismal  science. 

Let   me  put   my  first   thesis  simply  and 
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baldly — economic  growth,  as  we  have  known 
It  In  the  Western  world  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  is  going  to  de- 
cline. I  am  not  talking  about  temporary  ces- 
sation of  the  sort  which  may  be  precipitated 
ttits  ye«r  by  the  Arabs,  or  by  th«  federal  en- 
ergy caar  (althoixgh  either  of  them  could 
cause  troublec).  I  am  concerned  with  funda- 
mental tiianges  In  the  technology  which  has 
ooQ^lbuted  to  a  compound  rate  of  increase 
In  per  capita  output  of  goods  and  services  in 
our  economy  over  the  last  150  years. 

TECHNOLOCr  HIXPED 

Consider  briefly,  the  nature  of  the  tech- 
nology which  has  made  our  economic  growth 
possible.  In  agriculture.  It  has  been  the  devel- 
opment of  sophisticated  equipment  which 
bas  increased  a  hundredfold,  even  a  thou- 
sandfold, the  amount  of  land  which  one 
man  can  cultlTate,  and  tt  has  been  the  use 
of  artlflctal  fertilizers  to  allow  the  replace- 
ment of  nutrients  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  exhausted  by  Intensive  cropping. 

American  housing,  and  the  conveniences 
of  the  American  home,  have  benefited 
enormously  from  technological  change  dur- 
ing the  past  century.  We  sometimes  ronian- 
ttdze  the  log  cabin  or  sod  house  of  the 
American  frontier,  but  we  don't  seriously 
compare  the  dank,  dark  200  square  feet  of 
the  frontier  residence  with  the  warm,  light 
1200  square  feet  of  the  modern  American 
home.  Nor  do  we  reflect  on  the  enormous 
Mnoants  of  energy  which  went  into  the 
maniifarture  of  the  steel  and  concrete  of 
Awririn  cities  or  the  amount  of  power 
wliicta  is  necessary  td  heat  and  cool  the 
spaces  of  our  artlflcial  habitats. 

The  automobUe  and  the  Jet  plane  are  a 
vast  improvement  on  the  horse  and  wagon, 
but  they  consume  considerable  amounts  of 
foHll  fuel  In  their  locomotion.  And  as  one 
skeptical  farmer  noted  when  considering 
the  exchange  of  his  *iule  for  a  Model  T, 
"Fords,  don't  fo*l." 

Ecoaomic  growth  is  far  too  complex  to  be 
categorized  simply,  but  the  priroary  char- 
acteristic of  the  Industrial  revolution  which 
has  transformed  our  life  dirrlng  the  last 
century  has  been  the  substitution  of  fossil 
fuels  for  natural  prooeaaes  In  the  production 
of  food,  fuel,  fl.bre.  and  fun. 

SCOtOCT  OONPLtCT 

Omr  technology  Is  coming  into  conflict 
irtth  onr  ecology.  Ecological  constraints  are 
going  to  necessitate  the  reorganization  of 
the  total  human  household — our  economy. 
Oome  very  eminent  scientists  are  amassing 
an  increasing  body  of  data  which  indicates 
that  we  can't  go  on  increasing  our  rate  of 
utilization  of  Jossil  fuels  indefinitely.  The 
Club  of  Rome's  Urn-its  to  Growth  may  have 
Tised  some  questionable  and  arbitrary  as- 
■otftpttonB.  but  the  mathematics  of  expo- 
nential growth  are  inescapable. 

MalthuB  denK>nstrat«d  over  a  century  ago 
t»>e  consequences  of  rapid  population 
growth  where  land  was  limited.  The  masses 
of  tiie  Western  world  never  heard  of  Mal- 
thas, but  they  did  start  to  limit  the  birth 
rate.  Our  present  problem  In  the  U.S.  and 
guruye  Is  not  the  growth  of  population  but 
tl»e  eoergy-oonsuming  bias  of  modem  tech- 
nology. I  am  sure  you  are  all  acquainted 
with  examples  of  this.  One  that  gave  me 
pause  was  electrical  consumption  on  our 
campxis.  Between  1962  and  1972,  the  per 
atudent  eonsnmptlon  of  electricity  trebled! 
And  we  don't  have  air  conditioning.  The 
real  eouroe  of  the  increase  in  energy  oon- 
sonifytioa  in  our  economy  as  a  whole  is  not 
tlie  intit>ductk>n  of  color  TVs  and  electric 
toothbraebes,  but  tbe  production  of  steel 
and  aluminum  and  cement  and  petrochemi- 
cals and  artlflcial  fibres  and  space  heatii^ 
and  eoaUnc  and  pa— pnger  miles  In  statton 
wmgoBs  and  )etUaera. 

For  the  past  century  we  have  operated  on 
a  "chesi^-energy"  technology  to  power  a  high 
rate  of  growth  In  per  capita  production  and 


consumption.  This  Is  going  to  come  to  an 
end — not  cataclysmically,  but  with  the  de- 
liberate speed  as  rational  men  begin  to  con- 
sider the  economic  consequences  of  scarcity 
and  take  appropriate  action.  The  Arab- 
Israeli  war  has  provided  a  convenient  excuse 
for  the  Arabs,  the  oil  companies,  and  our 
government  to  pretend  that  they  were 
caught  unaware  by  political  events.  But  the 
handwriting  on  the  energy  crunch  has  been 
on  the  wall  for  a  long  time  for  anyone  who 
wanted  to  take  appropriate  notice  and  start 
planning  for  the  future. 

Shortage  Is  a  relative  term — it  means  that 
demand  tor  a  commodity  is*  Increasing  rela- 
tive to  supply.  Shortage  of  wood  was  one  of 
the  contributing  caiises  of  the  industrial 
revolution.  In  18th  century  England,  a 
shortage  of  wood  to  heat  bouses  and  make 
iron  drove  up  the  price  of  wood  and  the 
price  of  coal.  The  Increase  in  the  price  of 
coal  led  to  the  development  of  pumps  and 
the  Newcomen  steam  engine  to  power  the 
pumps  to  drain  the  pits,  and  thence  to  a 
canal  system  and  railroad  system  to  haul  the 
coal. 

In  our  century,  the  rising  price  of  oil  is 
going  to  stimulate  the  coal  Industry  and  lead 
to  technology  to  extract  oil  from  shale.  It 
will  also  lead  to  Increased  research  and  de- 
velopment in  nuclear  and  solar  energy  sys- 
tems. At  the  beginning  of  the  industrial 
revolution.  It  was  necessary  to  make  large 
investments  to  create  new  sources  of  energy 
and  harness  them  to  productive  activity.  We 
will  have  to  make  the  same  Investments. 
This  Is  one  of  the  Important  implications 
of  the  energy  shortage  which  you  should 
be  aware  of.  The  demand  for  capital  is  going 
to  increase. 

A  rise  in  the  relative  cost  of  energy  Is  a 
signal  that  the  labor  and  capita]  necessary  to 
produce  it  are  increasing.  As  an  example, 
the  cost  per  kilowatt  hour  of  electricity  of  a 
nuclear  reactor  ina,j  be  slgnlflcantly  higher 
than  the  cost  of  a  kwh  from  an  oil-flred 
turbine  because  the  capital  costs  are  higher. 
There  Is  only  so  much  productive  capacity  In 
the  form  of  capital  and  labor  in  an  economy 
at  any  given  time,  and  If  you  have  to  divert 
more  of  the  productive  capacity  to  a  particu- 
lar form  of  production,  there  will  be  leas  of 
other  things  produced.  Another  way  of  look- 
ing at  our  consuniptlon  of  fossil  fuels  ova 
the  last  century  Is  to  say  that  we  have  been 
consuming  nautral  capital.  When  that  capi- 
tal is  gone,  we  will  have  to  reduce  energy 
consumption  to  the  productive  level  of  our 
ecosystem. 

XNCREASINC   IHTENStTT 

The  most  important  economic  conse- 
quence of  the  energy  crunch  will  be  the 
Increasing  capital  Intensity  of  our  economic 
system.  If  we  build  buildings  which  use  less 
energy  to  beat  and  cool,  the  Initial  con- 
struction costs  will  be  higher.  If  we  substi- 
tute nuclear  for  ooal-flred  generators,  the 
capital  costs  will  be  higher.  If  we  reduce  the 
use  of  petrochemicals  in  agriculture,  we  will 
have  to  cultivate  more  land  for  the  same 
output.  To  summarize  these  trends  into  one 
Important  ratio — the  capital /output  ratio  Is 
going  to  rise.  For  the  capital 'output  ratio  to 
rise,  the  ratio  of  saving  and  investment  to 
national  income  will  have  to  rise.  A  rise  in 
the  saving  ratio  means  a  fall  In  the  co\i- 
sumptlon  ratio. 

Raising  the  saving  ratio  and  the  flow  of 
savings  Into  needed  investment  Is  not  going 
to  be  easy.  Already  we  are  lagging  substan- 
tially behind  demand  in  the  provision  of 
consumer  housing.  For  the  past  five  years, 
corporate  profits  and  reinvestment  have  not 
kept  up  with  the  growth  of  the  economy  or 
the  rate  of  Inflation.  Government  expendi- 
tures In  excess  of  reveniies  have  led  to  a 
staggering  increase  in  public  indebtedness 
after  tbe  past  10  years.  It  needs  to  be  ham- 
mered home  again  and  again  that  govern- 
ment deflclts  are  either  financed  by  borrow- 


ing funds,  which  are  thus  tmavaUable  for 
capital  formation,  or  those  deficits  are  fi- 
nanced by  the  printing  of  money.  The  en- 
ergy criuich  Is  going  to  make  the  old  capi- 
talist virtues  of  thrift  and  efflclency  once 
again  of  paramount  Importance.  The  Age  of 
Affluence  is  coming  to  an  end. 

The  rise  in  energy  costs  is  going  to  have 
adverse  effects  on  both  our  balance  of  trade 
and  balance  of  payments.  Tbe  terms  of  trade 
are  also  shifting  dramatically  In  favor  of 
energy-exporting  countries.  The  U.S.  is  much 
more  favorably  placed  In  this  respect  than 
either  Japan  or  our  Western  Kuropean  trad- 
ing partners.  These  countries  are  facing  even 
more  severe  challenges  to  their  economic  sys- 
tems than  tlie  VB.  Their  trade  with  iis  and 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  international 
economy  will  be  seriously  affected. 

The  increasing  price  of  energy  will  also 
start  to  change  some  of  the  fundamental 
economic  determinants  of  commercial  and 
residential  construction — ^both  locatlonal 
and  architectural.  In  the  19th  century,  urban 
and  subvn-ban  development  followed  the  rail- 
way and  streetcar  lines.  It  may  do  so  once 
again.  The  modern  highriae  is  a  response  to 
the  low  price  of  energy.  Tenants  will  revise 
their  decisionmaking  matrix  when  the  en- 
ergy costs  for  beating  and  cooling  their  glass 
envelopes  and  transporting  employees  many 
miles  each  day  start  to  double  and  treble. 

SOCIAL   CHANCE 

Technological  change  and  changes  In  rela- 
tive prices  will  have  extensive  ramifications 
for  social  change.  Consider,  for  example,  the 
impact  of  the  private  autonioblle  on  the 
American  way  of  life  over  the  past  50  years. 
Take  It  away  over  the  next  10  years  and  try 
to  visualise  what  1984  wUl  be  like. 

The  energy  crisis  Is  one  aspect  of  a  Izrger 
ecological  problem  and  perspective.  Rather 
than  attempt  a  lengthy  explanation,  let  me 
use  a  parable.  Once  there  was  a  cowboy  who 
settled  down  on  his  own  spread.  He  cut  down 
all  the  trees  to  build  himself  a  house  and 
barns,  and  what  was  left  he  burned  to  beat 
the  house  and  bams.  He  overgrazed  his 
pastures  until  they  were  barren  in  order 
to  raise  the  maximum  number  of  cattle  to 
exchange  for  consumer  goods  and  adventures 
in  exotic  places.  He  polluted  bis  stream  and 
lowered  his  water  table.  But  he  didn't  care, 
because  part  of  the  cowboy  ethic  was  to  move 
on,  so  be  moved  on  and  repeated  tbe  process. 
Who  among  you  thinks  the  cowboy  mentality 
Is  a  workable  philosophy  In  the  20th  century? 

The  long-run  economic  consequence^  of 
the  termination  of  the  cowboy  economy  and 
the  advent  of  a  more  ecologically-sound 
economy  will  be  pervasive  for  the  United 
States.  There  will  be  economic  consequences 
which  you  should  start  planning  for.  We 
never  had  It  so  good,  and  we  are  not  likely 
ever  to  have  It  so  good  again.  I  am  talking 
about  energy  consumption,  but  I  am  also 
tsOklng  about  our  standard  of  living.  Insofar 
as  our  standard  of  living  is  geared  to  energy 
consumption,  that  standard  of  living  Is  not 
going  to  rise  so  fast  In  the  future  and  may 
even  fall  for  some  groups.  Tbe  social  and 
political  implications  of  "no  growth"  and 
declines  in  living  standards  are  going  to 
be  very  unsettling,  domestically  and 
Internationally. 

The  other  basic  change  In  our  economy 
which  I  want  to  discuss  Is  "maturation." 
That  maturation  will  lead  to  an  increasing 
inflationary  bias.  We  are  no  longer  develop- 
ing— we  are  developed.  An  underdeveloped 
economy  is  largely  geared  to  the  production 
of  food,  fibre,  and  fuel.  A  de'veloped  economy 
can  produce  those  commodities  with  a  small 
part  of  its  labor  force  and  concentrate  an 
Increasing  proportion  of  its  attention  on 
education,  recreation,  medical  care,  and  the 
employment  o<  an  ever-Increasing  bureauc- 
racy. In  a  primitive  economy— agriculture, 
forestry,  fishing,  mining — the  primary  sector 
dominates    the   economy.   In    a   developing 
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economy  the  secondary  sector — manufactur- 
ing and  construction — ^plays  the  dominant 
role.  Only  when  these  sectors  have  reached 
a  high  level  of  productivity  does  the  tertiary 
or  service  sector  become  large.  Partly  because 
productivity  growth  is  lower  in  the  service 
sector  and  partly  because  wages  in  the 
tertiary  sector  are  not  subject  to  market 
discipline,  we  are  going  to  be  subject  to 
increasing  inflationary  pressures  In  our  econ- 
omy In  the  future. 

But.  you  might  object,  look  at  the  Impor- 
tant elements  of  Inflation  In  the  American 
economy  In  1973— food,  fuel,  and  clothing. 
That  seems  to  contradict  my  thesis.  Yes, 
but  1973  was  an  extraordinary  year.  The 
economy  was  adjusting  to  the  devaluation 
of  our  currency  relative  to  the  currencies 
of  our  major  trading  partners.  Devaluation 
makes  the  prices  of  Internationally-traded 
commodities  rise  in  the  devaluing  Country 
and.  In  1973,  we  had  the  additional  extraor- 
dinary effects  of  the  Russian  wheat  sale  and 
widespread  crop  failures  in  Asia  to  create 
a  great  leap  in  domestic  food  prices.  The 
rise  in  commodity  prices  last  year  was  due 
largely  to  devaluation.  Devaluation  was  ne- 
cessitated by  government  deflclts  over  the 
last  10  years,  the  accumulating  foreign  dollar 
balances  which  financed  our  fiscal  profligacy 
In  general,  and  overseas  defense  expenditures 
In  particular. 

FEDERAL  OVERSPENDtNG 

Overall  fiscal  policy  Is  not  the  only  creator 
of  Infiatlon.  If  you  really  want  to  Identify 
the  culprit  behind  wage  push  inflation  over 
the  last  10  years— look  to  Washington.  Last 
summer  during  the  beef  shortage  and  house- 
wives' boycott,  an  advertisement  was  run  In 
a  local  paper  by  the  CatUemens  Association 
which  read  "Don't  boycott  beef— boycott 
postage  sUmps.  The  price  of  first-class  mail 
has  rUen  three  times  as  fast  as  the  price 
of  beef  over  the  last  20  years."  Behind  that 
ad  was  a  profound  truth— the  government, 
as  the  major  employer  and  purchaser  of 
services  In  our  economy,  has  been  far  and 
away  the  most  Important  contributor  to  do- 
mestic InflaUon.  It  has  set  the  Inflationary 
,  pace  with  its  own  personnel  and  purchasing 
policies. 

During  the  last  10  years,  the  wages  and 
salaries  of  the  federal  civil  service  have  gone 
up  faster  than  practically  every  other  group 
In  the  economy.  And  what  is  even  more  omi- 
nous for  the  future  Is  that  federal  employees 
have  a  nonfunded  pension  system  which  Is 
far  more  generous  than  most  of  those  with 
which  I  am  famUlar.  When  large  numbers 
of  federal  civil  servants  start  to  retire  federal 
labor  costs  wUl  soar  stUl  further. 

Federal  clvU  service  compensation  has 
risen  dramatically  over  the  past  10  years 
and  It  has  been  followed,  and  in  some  cases 
exceeded,  by  sUte  and  municipal  employees. 
Ask  yourself  what  other  sectors  of  the 
economy  have  been  highly  inflationary  In 
recent  years.  Two  that  are  close  to  the  top 
are  contract  construction  and  medical  care 
Who  are  the  major  customers  In  both  in- 
dustries? State  and  federal  governments  In 
construction,  the  operation  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  has  given  the  construction  unions 
virtually  carte  blanche  to  drive  up  construc- 
tion costs,  which  are  passed  on  to  consumers 
In  the  medical  areas,  we  can  applaud  extend- 
ed medical  care  under  various  state  and  fed- 
eral programs,  but  government  has  given  the 
hospitals  and  the  medical  profession  virtu- 
ally free  rein  to  pass  on  rapidly  rising  costs. 
Large  corporations  are  a  frequent  target  of 
popular  ideology.  They  are  the  villains  who 
supposedly  conspire  to  raise  prices  and 
profits.  Likewise,  large  Industrial  unions— 
the  autoworkers,  the  teamsters,  the  steel- 
workers— are  thought  to  use  their  strong 
bargaining  poslUons  to  raise  their  incomes 
at  the  expense  of  the  economy  as  a  whole. 
The-e  expUnations  may  capture  the  popular 
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imagination,  but  they  don't  square  with  the 
facts.  The  really  inflationary  sectors  of  the 
economy  in  recent  years  have  been  those 
dominated  by  the  monopoly  par  excellence — 
the  federal  government. 

Not  only  have  wage  Increases  in  the  gov- 
ernment-dominated sectors  of^ljft..*eoiroiSy 
been  the  highest,  they  have  also  been  the 
areas  in  which  productivity  growth  has  been 
the  slowest.  Admittedly,  it  Is  difficult  to 
measure  "productivity"  in  the  Department 
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.exceed  the  capacity  of  the  economy  to 

ace    consumer    goods    and    investment 

while  supporting  heavy  defense  ex- 

■Itures   and   a   burgeoning  bureaucracy. 

ation,  like  the  poor,  will  always  be  with 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  suggesting 
some  Immediate  and  practical  consequences 
of  my  analyjTis  for  your  business  as  mortgage 
bankers.  First,  the  demands  for  capital  are 
going  to  increase  relatively  and  that  is  going 
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Pentagon.  The  one  study  I  know  of  in  the 
government  sector  was  in  the  Post  Office,  and 
there  productivity  growth  was  negative — a 
conclusion  some  of  you  may  have  reached 
without  elaborate  statistical  analysis  by  ob- 
serving your  postage  costs  and  the  speed  and 
dependability  of  your  mall  service. 

ACTIONS    NOT    WORDS 

I'm  sorry  if  this  sounds  like  a  panegyric. 
What  distresses  me  more  than  the  amoral 
behavior  of  some  of  our  political  leaders  is 
their  failure  to  square  their  rhetoric  with 
their  actions.  John  Kennedy  asked  us  to  con- 
sider "not  what  your  country  can  do  for 
you — but  what  you  can  do  for  your  country." 
and  it  was  his  administration  which 
built  escalation  Into  the  wages  of  the 
federal  civil  service  through  the  so-called 
"parity"  system.  Lyndon  Johnson  told  us  we 
could  repeal  the  laws  of  economics  and  have 
both  "guns  and  butter"  and  in  the  process 
fueled  the  Inflation  which  we  have  yet  to 
bring  under  control.  Richard  Nixon  has 
preached  the  Puritan  ethic  to  us  and  run 
the  largest  flscal  deflclts  of  any  President  in 
history.  After  10  years  of  devaluing  the 
political  currency,  the  American  people  no 
longer  believe  anything  that  anybody  says, 
but  they  do  blame  the  government  for  in- 
flation, and  they  are  right.  I  wonder  when 
people  will  start  to  realize  that  one  of  the 
Important  reasons  for  poverty  In  America — 
inadequate  provision  of  food,  housing,  cloth- 
ing, medical  care,  and  education  for  many  of 
our  people — is  the  diversion  of  an  ever-* 
increasing  share  of  our  labor  force  to  man- 
ning a  bureaucracy  and  foreign  legion  which 
produces  no  goods,  and  services  of  question- 
able ability. 

POLITICAL  FACTORS 

Even  If  we  were  to  continue  a  rapid  rise 
In  productivity  in  the  agricultural  and  man- 
ufacturing sectors  (and  for  reasons  connected 
with  the  energy  crunch  and  ecology  I  don't 
think  we  will),  and  even  If  we  were  to  expe- 
rience rapid  productivity  growth  In  these 
sectors,  their  contribution  to  price  stability 
would  be  smaller  because  our  economy  has 
"matured"  and  an  ever-Increasing  sector  of 
the  economy  is  In  the  low-growth  or  "no- 
growth-ln-productlvlty"  service  sector  of  the 
economy.  As  a  result  of  maturation,  costs  are 
politically  determined  rather  than  controlled 
by  the  competition  of  markets — inflation  is 
going  to  continue  and  Increase. 

Let  me  sum  up  the  two  main  thrusts  of 
my  comments:  (1)  The  energy  crisis  Is  not 
a  temporary  or  short-lived  phenomenon.  It 
will  result  In  fundamental  changes  In  the 
operation  of  our  economy.  Over  the  longer 
run,  the  necessity  of  creating  new  sources 
of  energy  and  new  technology  wUl  Increase 
the  ratio  of  capital  to  output  and  of  capital 
to  labor  in  the  economy.  We  will  have  to 
increase  the  percentage  of  saving  and  invest- 
ment in  the  economy  to  maintain  the  present 
level  of  per  capita  output.  We  face  the  pros- 
pect of  lower  consumption  levels  in  the  fu- 
ture. (2)  The  rate  of  inflation  Is  not  likely  to 
debate  In  the  Immediate  future  unless  every 
strong  political  action  Is  Uken  to  deal  with 
It.  Am  I  regard  that  as  unlikely.  Even  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  where  the  government  is  the 
sole  producer  and  employer  and  economic 
crimes  are  punished  by  exUe  to  Siberia,  In 
flatlon  Is  a  chronic  problem  because  expecta 


monetary  rate  minus  the  rate  of  inflation). 
Second,  Interest  rates  are  going  to  be  higher 
than  they  have  been  the  last  10  years,  or 
the  continuing  Impact  of  Inflation  ts' going  to 
leave  the  "real"  rate  of  Interest  too  low  to 
attract  investors  Into  fixed  Interest  debt  In- 
struments. All  of  this  Is  extremely  discourag- 
ing for  residential  housing,  which  has  to  be 
one  of  our  number  one  priorities. 

I  have  three  suggestions,  and  there  is  little 
you  can  do  about  the  first  two  except  la  your 
capacity  as  Influencial  private  citizens.  The 
first  suggestion  is  to  create  a  tax  and  subsidy 
system  for  the  public  control  of  the  economic 
and  ecological  use  of  urban,  suburban,  and 
residential  land.  Yes,  I  am  talking  alx>ut  a 
return  to  some  of  the  principles  of  Henry 
George.  I  can  think  of  no  factor  which  has 
more  powerfully  and  needlessly  skewed  the 
distribution  of  income  and  frustrated  the 
""American  dream"'  than  our  present  conven- 
tion of  treating  land  as  a  private  commodity. 
This  has  allowed  great  fortunes  to  be 
amassed  from  land  speculation  and  no  more 
socially  useful  role  for  the  landowner  than 
being  in  the  path  of  progress.  It  has  been 
aided  and  abetted  by  our  tax  system.  It  has 
been  the  rising  price  of  land  which  has  priced 
many  American  families  out  of  decent 
homes.  I  challenge  you  to  use  your  influence 
to  deal   with   this   problem. 

Second,  we  need  a  rationalization  of  con- 
struction technology.  A  national  standard 
uniform  building  code  designed  to  insure 
^  safety  rather  than  safeguard  craft  unions 
from  competition  is  very  badly  needed.  Can 
you  imagine  where  the  auto  Industry  would 
be  today  If  they  had  to  meet  a  different  set 
of  obsolete  standards  for  every  municipality 
In  which  they  sold  autos?  Perhaps  the  mort- 
gage Industry  could  take  the  lead  In  the 
drive  for  a  national  building  code.  I  chal- 
lenge you  to  do  something  about  It. 

Third,  and  this  is  within  your  powor  as 
mortgage  bankers,  we  need  to  devise  new 
forms  of  debt  Instruments  to  finance  the 
long-term  purchase  of  homes  and  to  assure 
an  adequate  Inflow  of  capital  into  the  in- 
dustry. I  know  that  many  of  you  have 
studied  "variable  interest"  mortgages.  If  in- 
vestors are  to  be  attracted  to  residential 
mortgages,  they  are  going  to  have  to  have 
some  assurance  that  their  rate  of  ret'UTi 
after  Inflation  Is  attractive.  The  homebuyer 
has  another  problem.  He  has  to  match  his 
monthly  payment  with  his  Income  Has  any- 
one thought  seriously  about  "variable  pay- 
ment" mortgages?  Homeowners  and  mortga- 
gees would  be  much  more  able  and  wUluig 
to  bear  high  Interest  rates  If  monthly  pay- 
ments started  lower  and  Increased  with  In- 
comes and  Inflation.  Constant  payme.it 
mortgages  do  not  make  sense  when  Inflation 
becomes  a  permanent  feature  of  economic 
life. 

There  are  very  complex  economic  and  fi- 
nancial problems  involved  In  a  proposal  such 
as  "variable  Interest,"  "variable  paym.;nt" 
mortgages,  but  I  believe  them  to  be  well 
within  the  scope  of  your  Ingenuity  and  or- 
ganizational abilities.  There  Is  a  parallel  In 
my  proposal  here  with  the  system  which 
Yale  University  has  devised  to  flnance  edu- 
cational Investment  with  repayments  geared 
to  future  income.  I  personally  believe  that 
the  sociological  and  economic  consequences 
of  creating  a  nation  of  homeowners  are  of 
sufficient  importance  to  make  a  new  type  of 
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"variable  Interest"  "variable  payment"  mort- 
gage a  prime  element  of  national  policy.  I 
personally  think  It  Is  a  lot  more  Important 
that  going  to  the  moon. 

If  my  predictions  are  correct  and  the  en- 
ergy cnmch  drives  up  the  "real"  rate  of  In- 
terest while  the  "maturation"  of  the  econ- 
omy leads  to  higher  rates  of  inflation,  some- 
thing creative  will  have  to  be  done  by  our 
nation.  If  we  are  to  continue  to  be  a  nation 
of  homeowners. 

I  leave  you  with  the  parting  observation  of 
a  sage  student  that  in  economics  the  ques- 
tions never  change — only  the  answers. 


TELEVISION   AND  IMPEACHMENT 

Mr.  CLARK,  Mr.  President.  Senator 
Mansfuld  already  has  expressed  his  sup- 
port for  television  coverage  of  the  im- 
peachment process,  and  he  included  in 
the  Record  of  May  6  a  Los  Angeles 
Times  editorial  to  that  effeot. 

I  agree  with  the  majority  leader. 

If  the  constitutional  process  begun  by 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  should 
reach  the  stage  of  anVnpeachment  trial 
in  the  Senate,  the  widest  possible  cov- 
erage of  those  proceedings  would  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  Nation.  We  have 
the  technological  ability  to  bring  this 
most  serious  of  constitutional  processes 
directly  to  the  people.  The  President,  ap- 
pearing on  network  television,  chose  to 
make  public  transcripts  of  his  conversa- 
tions. I  hope  the  Senate  also  will  choose 
to  make  a&  public  as  possible  any  im- 
peachment proceedings. 

A  decision  about  whether  or  not  to  al- 
low live  television  coverage  must  be  con- 
sidered carefully,  and  to  further  discus- 
sion on  that  suluect  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
several  articles  representing  different 
viewpoints  on  that  issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  26.   1974] 

Impeachmkkt:    A   Prime   Time   for   TV 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 

Whether  television  will  or  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  report  the  final  phaises  of  the  Im- 
peachment process  Is  one  of  those  debates 
curiously  outdated.  Like  it  or  not  television 
is  a  fact  of  life  and  millions  of  Americans 
get  their  entire  knowledge  of  public  events, 
limited  though  it  is,  from  the  little  screen. 

The  objection  is  that  the  television  would 
turn  the  whole  business  into  a  circus  with 
members  hamming  it  up  for  the  folks  back 
home.  House  Speaker  Carl  Albert  is  saying 
privately  he  Is  determined  there  shall  be  no 
repetition  in  the  House  of  the  Senate  Water- 
gate hearings  which  he  considered  a  travesty 
of  orderly  procedure. 

A  test  is  soon  to  come  when  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  starts  taking  evidence 
looking  to  an  Impeachment  resolution. 
Whether  this  will  be  entirely  behind  closed 
doors  Is  still  undetermined.  But  if  reporters 
are  admitted  for  all  or  part  of  the  testimony 
it  would  seem  impossible  to  keep  out  TV 
cameras. 

The  real  test  will  come,  however,  when 
and  if  the  Senate  tries  President  Nixon  on 
the  charges  presented  in  a  resolution  of  im- 
peachment coming  from  the  House.  At  that 
p>olnt,  in  my  opinion,  the  nation  Is  entitled 
to  live  continuo'is  television  coverage. 

This,  say  the  opponents,  would  turn  the 
most  important  trial  in  the  nation's  history 
into  a  Roman  gladiatorial  spectacle.  That 
assumes  there  can  be  no  careful,  controlled 
use  of  the  camera  In  a  formal  atmosphere. 


The  United  Nations  ofTers  evidence  to  the 
contrary. 

Television  cameras  are  invisible  in  the 
General  Assembly  hall  and  in  the  Security 
Council  chambers  when  an  Important  debate 
Is  going  on.  The  signal  goes  out  without  the 
principals  being  aware  of  it.  TV  specialists 
complain  that  the  lighting  in  the  Assembly 
ball  Is  Inadequate  and  that  therefore  the 
picture  is  not  as  sharp  as  it  might  be.  So  far 
as  the  viewing  public  goes  this  is  unim- 
portant. 

Granted  the  UN  headquarters  was  buUt 
In  the  television  era;  with  comparative  little 
outlay  a  sound  proof  booth  could  be  built 
Into  the  Senate  chamber  to  hold  the  televi- 
sion apparatus.  It  could  be  almost  as  unob- 
trusive as  at  the  UN.  With  rules  governing 
the  privileges  of  each  Senator,  of  defense 
lawyers  and  the  managers  of  the  Impeach- 
ment, the  opportunities  for  hamming  it  up 
will  be  non-existent. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  television  to 
prove  that  It  Is  a  mature  public  service  and 
not  Just  a  money  machine  designed  to  ex- 
ploit violence  and  fear.  It  must  be  a  pool 
operation.  Sponsors  are  surely  out.  At  in- 
tervals of  an  hour  or  half  an  hour  there  could 
be  dignified  commercial  announcements. 

Sen.  Mike  Mansfield,  the  Senate  majority 
leader,  favors  televising  a  trial.  But  he  has 
talked  to  several  of  his  colleagues  who  are 
opposed  and,  rlnce  the  Senate  by  a  majority 
vote  must  approve,  Mansfield  is  doubtful 
that  the  cameras  will  be  admitted. 

Consider  what  is  likely  to  happen  In  that 
event.  Senators  coining  off  the  floor  during 
the  trial  would  give  reporters  their  own  ver- 
sions of  how  It  is  going  and  those  versions, 
needless  to  add,  will  not  be  without  preju- 
dice. Transcripts  of  the  testimony  carried  In 
full  by  some  newspapers  would  not  be  the 
equivalent  of  what  the  viewer  could  see  and 
hear  on  his  own  screen. 

At  best  it  is  a  bad  business.  At  best  it  Is 
certain  to  churn  up  emotions  already  deeply 
stirred.  But  to  witness  it  through  a  medium 
that  has  access  to  at  least  100,000,000  homes 
is  a  warrant  that  the  whole  truth  can  be 
known  to  those  who  watch. 

Television  is  not  entirely  a  stranger  In  the 
halls  of  Congress.  Presidential  addresses  have 
been  televised  live  since  the  advent  of  the 
camera.  And  now  and  then  committee  hesu-- 
ines  are  opened  to  TV. 

Problems  can  be  overcome.  One  Is  how  to 
light  the  Senate  which  normally  is  bathed 
in  a  subdued  radiance.  Surely  that  can  be 
mastered  without  drenching  the  chamber  in 
such  brilliance  as  to  drive  each  Senator  to 
dark  glasses. 

Network  tycoons  seem  to  assume  at  times 
that  they  own  the  airways.  The  channels  be- 
long to  the  public  and  are  assigned  through 
an  agency  duly  constituted  by  law.  Here  is 
an  opportunity  for  this  fantastic  giant  of 
communications  to  prove  that  it  Is  a  public 
instrument  for  the  public  good. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post,  May  4,  1974) 

tv  and  impeachmsnt 

Impeding  the  Process  of  Jdstice 

(By  Paul  A.  Porter,  a  Washington  attorney, 

who  was  formerly  chairman  of  the  Federal 

Communications  Commission) 

I  respectfully  dissent  from  the  position  of 
the  Post  that  the  Impeachment  trial  of  the 
President  in  the  Senate,  if  the  House  vpCes  a 
bill,  should  be  televised.  I  agree  wlth/l4ofes- 
sor  Barron's  conclusion  that  "televt&ing  the 
national  torment  of  a  President^  tncipet^b- 
ment  would  be  unwise."  This  liv^lte  of  Dean 
George  Reedy's  contention  >t{iat  '■the  presi- 
dency belongs  to  the  people  .  .  .  and  they 
have  the  right  to  be  present  at  least  as 
spectators. 

This  writer  was  present  at  the  creation  of 
national  television  and  Chairman  of  the 
P.C.C.  when  the  initial  allocation  of  fre- 
quencies was  made.  Through  the  succeeding 


years,  I  have  watched  the  fantastic  develop- 
ment of  this  media  with  admiration  for  its 
growth  and  an  awe  bordering  on  terror  for 
its  impact.  As  a  lawyer  interested  in  the  basic 
elements  of  due  process  and  the  right  to  a 
fair  trial,  it  is  submitted  that  televising  the 
Senate  proceedings  could  raise  serious  im- 
pediments to  the  process  whether  Intended 
or  not.  I  will  not  particularize  the  obvious. 

A  trial  before  the  Senate  presided  over  by 
the  Chief  Justice  will  indeed  be  a  historic 
and  momentous  proceeding  as  George  Reedy 
descrit>ed.  With  the  Chief  Justice  presiding, 
the  managers  for  the  House  will  have  the 
burden  of  presenting  their  ctise  presumably 
In  accordance  with  evidentiary  standards  as 
If  in  court  and  counsel  for  the  respondent 
wUl  hopefully  have  the  right  to  test  that 
case  by  cross-examination  and  then  produce 
probative  evidence  on  the  President's  behalf 
as  in  the  traditional  adversary  proceeding. 
The  hundred  members  of  the  Senate  will  be 
sitting  as  Jurors  In  the  conventional  sen.se. 
Hopefully  this  will  be  a  carefully  constructed, 
orderly  procedure  devoid  of  histrionics  and 
sensationalism.  The  Issues  are  too  grave  and 
fundamental  to  be  exposed  to  such  televised 
techniques  of  a  Perry  Mason  or  a  Mr.  Dis- 
trict Attorney  which  give  a  superficial  image 
of  our  processes  of  Justice.  In  short,  it  could 
indeed  be  a  dull  event  for  a  national  tele- 
vision audience. 

This  is  not  a  new  phenomenon.  In  the 
early  days  of  television,  the  famous  Kefauver 
hearings  were  covered  on  live  television.  This 
prompted  the  late  Judge  Thurman  Arnold  to 
write  a  penetrating  and  provocative  essay  In 
the  June,  1951,  issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
entitled  "Mob  Justice  and  Television."  Some 
of  Judge  Arnolds  points  seem  appropriate 
today.  A  few  of  these  are  sximmarized: 

"Trials  in  our  courts  of  Justice  are  public 
but  the  audience  is  so  limited  that  the  ordi- 
nary housewife  can't  see  the  show  because, 
as  we  go  to  press,  csuneras  are  banned.  I 
suggest  that  U  this  rule  can't  be  changed,  all 
the  judge  had  to  do  Is  to  hold  a  trial  like  that 
of    Alger  Hiss  in  the  Yankee  Stadium.  .  .  . 

".  .  .  This  kind  of  presentation  (television] 
makes  the  problems  of  government  simple 
enough  to  be  understood  by  readers  of  comic 
strips.  It  eliminates  the  bores  who  are  unable 
to  discuss  a  public  issue  as  a  matter  of  black 
and  white.  When  ex-Mayor  O'Dwyer  was 
testifying  about  the  problem  of  crime  from 
his  vast  experience  as  a  prosecutor  and  a 
mayor.  I  am  informed  the  stations  were 
flooded  with  calls  to  get  him  off  and  put 
Virginia  HUl  back  on.  .  .  . 

"The  thing  which  I  believe  is  overlooked 
by  those  who  argue  that  television  Is  a  legiti- 
mate extension  of  our  traditional  public 
hearing  is  this.  The  reason  that  a  criminal 
trial  is  public  is  not  to  obtain  the  maximum 
publicity  for  Judges  or  prosecutors.  It  was  not 
intended  to  make  a  cause  celebre  out  of  crim- 
inal prosecutions.  It  is  for  the  protection  of  >•• 
the  accused  against  star  chamber  methods, 
and  for  the  protection  of  the  public  against 
secret  deals  and  alliances. 

Finally,  Judge  Arnold  reached  this  con- 
clusion which  seems  relevant  to  the  current 
discussion  as  to  whether  the  Senate  impeach- 
ment hearings,  if  convened,  should  be  tele- 
vised: 

"The  vice  of  this  television  proceeding  is 
not  in  the  way  this  particular  conwnittee 
conducted  it,  but  in  the  proceeding  itself. 
Any  tribunal  which  takes  on  the  trappings 
and  aspects  of  a  Judicial  hearing,  particularly 
where  there  Is  compulsory  examination  of 
witnesses,  must  conform  to  our  Judicial  tra- 
ditions, or  sooner  or  later  it  will  develop  into 
a  monstrosity  that  demands  reform.  Those 
traditions  are: — 

1.  It  must  be  public  and  at  the  same  time 
not  a  device  for  publicity. 

2.  It  must  protect  the  innocent  even  at  the 
cost  of  letting  the  guilty  escape. 

Television  has  no  place  in  such  a  picture. 
For  witnesses  it  is  an  ordeal  not  unlike  the 
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third  degree.  On  those  who  sit  as  judges  it 
imposes  the  demoralizing  necessity  of  also 
being  actors.  For  the  accused  It  offers  no 
protection  whatever.  Former  Federal  Judge 
Rlfkind  recently  said  that  our  Judicial  pro- 
cedure, 'forged  through  the  generations  to 
the  single  end  that  Issues  shall  be  impartially 
determined  on  relevant  evidence  alone,  works 
fairly  well  In  all  cases  but  one — the  cele- 
brated cause.  As  soon  as  the  caitse  celebre 
comes  in,  the  Judges  and  lawyers  no  longer 
enjoy  a  monof>oly.  They  have  a  partner  in 
the  enterprise,  and  that  partner  is  the  press." 
I  wovUd  add  that  when  television  is  utilized 
in  Investigations  or  trials,  causes  celelrres 
will  Increase  like  guinea  pigs  and  still  an- 
other partner  will  be  added — to  wit,  the 
mob." 


An  Obucation  To  Communicate 

DiKECTLY 

(By  Fred  W.  Friendly,  former  president  of 
CBS,  and  a  professor  at  the  Columbia 
University  Graduate  School  of  Journalism. 
This  article  is  adapted  from  his  testimony 
before  the  Joint  Committee  on  Congres- 
sional Operations) 

Permit  me  to  begin  with  quotations  from 
two  distinguished  coUeagues,  one  who  prac- 
ticed my  profession,  the  other  yours. 

"When  a  man  is  really  Important  the  worst 
adviser  he  can  have  is  a  flatterer."  That's  the 
scripture  from  Gerald  Johnson,  the  Balti- 
more editor  and  historian,  and  I  hope  it 
applies  to  our  dialogue  here  today. 

The  second  quote.  In  1808,  Is  from  a  lame 
duck  President,  Thomas  Jefferson,  who,  in 
an  attempt  to  recruit  barrister  William  Wirth 
of  Virginia  into  running  for  office,  wrote: 
"The  object  of  this  letter  is  to  propose  to 
you  to  come  Into  Congress.  That  is  the  great 
commanding  theatre  of  this  nation  .  .  ." 
My  uofiatterlng  question  is — have  you  let 
Mr.  Jefferson  down,  have  you  permitted  tech- 
nology and  the  natural  inclination  and  cen- 
tral motivation  of  Presidents  to  move  "the 
great  commanding  theatre  of  this  nation"  to 
the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue? 

And  whose  fault  is  that — ^not  Marconi's,  or 
Murrow's,  or  Cronklte's  or  Chancellor's,  not 
even  Coolldge's,  or  Kennedy's  or  Nixon's. 
They  merely  invented  or  exploited  new  forms 
of  communications  which  the  Senate  and  the 
House  chose  to  Ignore  or  to  regard  as  a  howl- 
ing sideshow  Instead  of  an  electronic  exten- 
sion of  the  spectators  galleries  of  426  seats 
In  the  Senate  and  732  seats  In  the  House. 
You  closed  your  eyes  and  ears  to  a  miracle 
permitting  your  gallery  to  be  fiUed  by  three 
or  toxa  sightseers  lajd  lobbyists  from  each 
of  your  constituencies  while  the  Executive 
Branch  transformed  its  "Bully  Pulpit"  into 
an  electronic  throne.  Presidents  have  used 
broadcasting  as  a  magic  political  carpet, 
transporting  the  citizenry  to  the  oval  Office, 
to  the  ancient  wall  of  China,  Ironically  even 
to  the  floor  of  your  Joint  sessions  while  you, 
with  few  exceptions,  have  relegated  these 
miracles  to  the  status  of  a  kind  of  over-the- 
transom,  Peeping  Tom,  too  theatrical  or  "too 
dangerous"  to  be  allowed  In  . .  . 

I  wonder  If  you  and  your  colleagues  are 
aware  of  what's  going  on  In  our  republics? 
Xet's  take  West  Germany.  Later  this  month 
the  Bundestag  will  be  conducting  a  historic 
debate  on  proposed  reforms  of  the  abortion 
laws.  It  Is  an  Inflamed  Issue,  but  there  is  no 
controversy  over  the  reality  that  Germans 
frorj.  the  North  Sea  to  Bavaria  will  be  watch- 
ing every  minute  of  It  on  television.  Indeed, 
nations  which  were  not  even  bom  when  tele- 
vision was  a  political  fact  of  life  In  the  United 
States,  nfl>»,permlt  and  provide  live  cover- 
age of  tfetlrlegislative  process.  Because  the 
Securltj/CouncU  of  the  United  Nations  pro- 
vides live  coverage  of  its  debates,  many  Amer- 
icans understand  more  about  the  voting  and 
deliberative  process  of  that  body  than  thty 
do  of  their  own  nation's. . . 

The  hidden  agenda  item  in  all  your  de- 
liberations, of  course.  Is  the  growing  concern 


over  the  possibilities  of  Impeachment  and  a 
Senate  trial  involving  the  President.  One  of 
America's  moet  respected  newspapermen, 
James  Reston,  has  pronounced  that  such 
events  of  government  should  be  closed  to 
television  because  it  might  turn  the  trial 
into  a  nightmare:  Senator  Buckley  and  others 
fear  a  three-ring  circus.  My  conviction,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  the  public's  presence  via 
the  television  camera  will  preserve  decorum 
and  dignity  but  certainly  if  this  trial  occurs, 
the  American  people  will  require  a  first- 
person,  unabridged  view  of  so  historic  an 
event  without  having  it  strained  and  filtered 
^through  the  eyes  and  ears  of  even  the  most 
responsible  newspapers.  Much  of  the  confu- 
sion over  the  impeachment  and  subsequent 
trial  of  Andrew  Johnson  exist  today  because 
print  Journalists  alone,  no  matter  bow  skilled 
cannot  preserve  the  essence  and  dynamics  of 
such  complex  procedures.  None  of  us  here 
today  can  know  whether  such  a  trial  will  take 
place,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  neither 
history  nor  the  American  public  will  accept 
surrogate  witnesses  to  so  momentous  an 
event  ...         n 

What  you  need  is  a  plan  of  action,  not  Just 
a  i^emoval  of  restrictions.  Of  all  the  more 
than  30  resolutions  over  the  past  30  years 
from  Senator  Pepper  to  Representative  Pep- 
per, the  most  stimulating  and  potentiaUy 
productive  plan  is  SJl.  136,  proposed  by  Sen- 
ator Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  Simply  stated,  It 
suggests  "a  full  and  complete  study  and 
Investigation  with  respect  to  the  broadcasting 
and  telecasting  (including  closed -circuit  tele- 
casting )  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate."  I 
trust  that  the  Senator  will  consider  it  a 
friendly  if  unofficial  amendment  if  I  add  the 
phrase — an^  House  of  Representatives. 

TTie  wired  Congress,  if  I  may  use  that  as 
shorthand  for  putting  cameras  and  micro- 
phones In  both  chambers,  and  all  hearing 
rooms,  and  connecting  them  by  cocudal  cable 
to  every  office,  dining  room,  lobby  and  a 
videotape  center  wHl  be  expensive  but  will 
cost  far  less  than  building  a  modem  destroyer 
or  celebrating  the  bicentennial.  Operating  It 
will  be  less  expensive  than  running  a  destroy- 
er or  an  atomic  submarine  per  year.  Senator 
Byrd's  resolution  needs  to  be  costed  out  and 
studied — now.  Such  a  survey  could  be  accom- 
plished with  an  economy  of  time  and 
funds.  ... 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  ask,  "But  how 
does  wiring  the  Congress  ultimately  reach 
the  nation?  Live  at  delayed  coverage  will  still 
be  subject  to  the  gatekeeper  function  of  the 
commercial  networks  and  even  of  public 
broadcasting."  That  is  true  although  the  per- 
formance of  public  television  and  radio  dur- 
ing the  Watergate  hearings  was  a  major 
breakthrough  in  prime  time  coverage. 

My  proposal  Is  not  only  to  make  the  wired 
Congress  available  to  all  networks,  but  to 
leap  over  all  those  gatekeepers  with  their 
varied  values  and  priorities  and  deliver  the 
signal  direct  to  200  American  communities. 
If  telephone  company  long  line  and  micro- 
wave distribution  Is  too  expensive,  synchro- 
nous satellites  made  possible  by  this  nation's 
maximum,  costly  effort  in  the  space  program 
wUl  this  year,  and  in  the  next  three  vears 
make  it  possible  to  spray  television  signals 
Into  every  time  zone  simultaneously.  .  .  . 

One  may  ask:  Why  will  these  local  broad- 
casters relay  them  to  regional  audiences  if 
the  networks  won't?  My  response  Is — for 
the  same  series  of  reasons  that  cause  some 
500  different  newspapers  to  send  correspon- 
dents to  Washington.  These  editors  know 
that  political  reporting  from  the  nation's 
Capitol  is  like  regional  accents  and  cus- 
toms— different  for  various  communities. 

Debates  on  farm  subsidies  will  And  their 
audiences  in  Kansas,  Iowa  and  Louisiana, 
while  New  York  and  Massachusetts  would  be 
more  attentive  to  the  hearings  on  mass  trans- 
portation and  urban  blight.  .  .  . 

To  sum  up,  take  Senator  Byrd's  proposal 


of  June  1973  seriously,  combining  it  with 
Senator  Pastore's  proposal  to  conamemorate 
our  200th  birthday  by  opening  Congress  to 
the  nation.  A  study  on  costs  and  feasibility 
wotild  take  less  than  six  months,  a  decision 
to  go  could  be  possible  In  time  for  1976. 

Impeachment    on    TV:    Two    Views 
(By  Jerome  Barron) 

Impeachment  trials,  fortunately,  are  such 
rare  events  In  this  country  that  there  Is  little 
direct,  authoritative  guidance  on  whether 
Impeachment  of  a  President  should  l)e  tele- 
\  Ised :  We  have  no  experience  on  the  question 
of  mixing  impeachment  with  television. 

When  the  Billle  Sol  Estes  case  came  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  In  1965,  Justice  Tom 
C.  Clark,  speaking  for  the  court,  said  that  the 
••chief  function"  of  Judicial  machinery  was  to 
"ascertain  the  truth."  Rather  tartly,  the 
court  said:  "The  use  of  television,  however, 
cannot  be  said  to  contribute  materially  to 
this  objective." 

In  an  Impeachment  proceeding,  the  sena- 
tors ire  the  Jurors. 

"If  the  community  be  hostile  to  an  ac- 
cused, a  televised  juror,  realizing  that  he 
must  return  to  neighbors  who  saw  the  trial 
themselves,  may  well  be  led  not  to  hold  the 
balance  nice,  clear  and  true  between  the 
state  and  the  accused.'  "  the  Supreme  Court 
saJd.  Furthermore.  Is  there  any  real  answer 
to  the  court's  anxiety  that  television  In- 
evitably fixes  the  Jury's  eyes  on  the  camera 
rather  than  on  the  testimony? 

In  an  era  when  the  law  has  extended  due 
process  concepts  to  more  and  more  areas  of 
American  life,  surely  It  Is  hard  to  argue  that 
due  process  and  Its  Implications  for  criminal 
trials  should  not  also  apply  to  the  question 
of  televising  an  Impeachment. 

It  may  be  said  that  hearings  of  the  Sen- 
ate Watergate  Committee  were  televised,  and 
that  if  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  that 
led  to  an  impeachment  could  be  televised, 
why  shouldn't  the  Impeachment  trial  itself 
also  be  televised? 

The  two  are  not  comparable.  Only  at  the 
outermost  perimeters  of  its  legislative  re- 
sponsibilities did  the  Watergate  Committee 
touch  on  questions  of  guilt  or  Innocence  as 
they  might  affect  criminal  defendants,  the 
raison  d'etre  of  the  Impeachment  trial,  how- 
ever, is  the  guilt  or  Innocence  of  the  accused. 

Excluding  the  television  cameras  would 
not  deprive  the  public  of  its  right  to  know. 
Coverage  by  the  print  press  of  any  Impeach- 
ment will  \iB  continuous,  extensive  and  free- 
wheeling. News  and  commentary  on  radio 
and  television  would  be  similarly  free  and 
extensive.  TTiat  is  our  tradition,  and  the 
precedent  of  the  Andrew  Johnson  trial.  Bvit 
televising  an  impeachment  would  allow  pub- 
licity to  become  all  pervasive. 

In  an  impeachment,  the  Senate  is.  In  ef- 
fect, a  courtroom,  and  we  therefore  should 
remember  the  counsel  of  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren  in  his  separate  c^inion  in  the  Estes 
case:  'We  must  take  notice  of  the  Inherent 
unfairness  of  television  In  the  courtroom 
and  rule  that  its  presence  is  Inconsistent  with 
the  'fundamental  conception'  of  what  a  trial 
should  be." 

I  think  the  conclusion  is  clew :  Televising 
the  national  torment  of  a  President's  im- 
peachment would  lie  unwise. 

No  Bakrieks  Between  Public  and  the  Facts 
(By  George  Reedy) 

Even  though  Congress  still  has  to  decide 
whether  President  Nixon  should  be  im- 
peached and  tried.  It  Is  not  too  early  to  give 
careful — and,  I  hope,  favorable—considera- 
tion to  allowing  full,  live  television  coverage 
of  the  proceedings. 

There  are  issues  of  public  oonfldence  at 
stake  which  go  beyond  the  usual  questions 
of  press  freedom  and  access  to  news — and  the 
decision  should  not  be  made  casually. 

Tradltlonalls,  both  Congress  and  the  ju- 
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dlclary  have  been  reluctant  to  admit  tele- 
vision cameras  to  their  proceedings.  I  can 
concede  that  there  are  coherent  reasona  for 
this  reluctance  even  though  I  am  not  certain 
the  reasons  are  wise.  But  impeachment  Is  an 
extraordinary  procedure,  and  whatever  may 
be  the  merits  of  the  precedents,  they  cannot 
be  made  to  apply  without  some  unusual 
logical  acrobatics. 

After  all,  impeachment  Is  a  device  whereby 
535  men  and  women — 435  through  Indict- 
ment and  100  through  trial — can  take  from  a 
man  a  grant  of  ultimate  power  which  was 
given  to  him  by  all  the  people.  In  the  best 
of  circumstances,  it  would  be  hazardous  for 
a  small  group  to  reverse  a  decision  made 
by  the  entire  electorate.  OUr  constitution 
provides  no  method  for  direct  public  par- 
ticipation in  the  delil>eratlons.  But  televi- 
sion provides  a  method  for  direct  public  wit- 
nessing of  the  proceedings,  and  there  are 
values  to  this  that  are  mcalculable. 

Admittedly,  no  device  can  make  the  final 
decision  satisfactory  to  everyone.  President 
Nixon's  implacable  foes — those  who  hated 
him  even  before  Watergate — would  regard 
anything  less  than  100  per  cent  impeach- 
ment and  conviction  as  evidence  of  legisla- 
tive cowardice.  His  last-ditch  defenders 
would  regard  anything  less  than  100  per  cent 
acquittal  as  evidenoe  of  a  sinister  plot  to 
railroad  their  hero.^  Senate  vote  somewhere 
between  60  per  c(rnt  and  the  two-thirds  re- 
quired to  convioC  would  open  up  nightmares 
of  recriminations. 

But  the  ultimate  popular  verdict  will  rest 
upon  the  majority  which  Is  in  between  the 
two  poles.  This  is  a  group  which  can  render 
a  reasonable  Judgment— especially  when  its 
members  have  seen  events  with  their  own 
eyes.  In  terms  of  the  future  of  American 
unity,  the  popular  verdict  is  fully  as  Im- 
portant as  the  legislative  verdict.  There 
should  be  no  barriers  whatsoever  between 
the  public  and  the  facts. 

Legislators,  of  course,  have  always  resisted 
the  presence  of  television  cameras  during 
legislative  sessions.  The  reason  is  simply 
that  floor  sessions  are  only  a  small  part  of  the 
legislative  process  and  here  the  lens  can  dis- 
tort because  it  makes  one — and  not  the  most 
Interesting — part  look  like  the  whole.  But  an 
impeachment  session  would  not  be  a  legis- 
lative session.  All  of  the  events  of  major 
importance  would  take  place  right  on  the 
floors  of  the  House  and  Senate  chambers. 
The  legislators  covUd  be  relied  upon  to  be 
present  and  to  listen  to  the  arguments.  The 
speeches  would  be  relevant  and  cogent.  And 
finally,  there  would  be  no  precedent  estab- 
lished other  than  the  presence  of  television 
during  an  impeachment  session — not  during 
a  legislative  session. 

When  everything  is  added  together.  It  ' 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  more  than  ample 
Justification  for  televising  the  proceedings  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  The  Presi- 
dent should  have  an  Interest  in  having  his 
side  of  the  case  stated  directly  to  the  people 
as  well  as  to  the  Congress.  The  Congress 
should  have  an  interest  in  giving  the  people 
an  opportunity  to  see  for  themselves  that 
the  legislative  conduct  is  rigidly  fair.  The 
print  media  should  have  an  interest  in  per- 
mitting the  readers  to  otiserve  for  themselves 
that  interpretation  and  backgrounding  is 
based  upon  fact  and  not  distortion. 

But  the  most  Important  Interest  to  be 
served  is  that  of  people  themselves.  The 
presidency  belongs  to  them — ^not  to  the  Con- 
gress or  to  the  media.  If  Congress  is  to  direct 
a  change  in  the  occupancy  of  the  ofQce,  they 
have  the  right  to  be  present,  at  least  as 
spectators,  and  there  could  be  grave  conse- 
quences were  they  to  be  denied  a  right  so 
readily  available. 


[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Ma^l.  1974 J 

The  Futurx  or  Congress 

(By  Arthur  Schleeinger,  Jr.) 

There  has  been  much  lamentation  recently 
over  public  opinion  polls  showing  that  Con- 
gress rates  as  low  as  or  even  lower  than 
President  Nixon  in  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  the  American  pec^Ie  (or  at  least  of  the 
thousand  or  so  among  them  who  responded 
to  the  poll) .  This  result,  however,  could  not 
have  been  less  of  a  surprise  to  historians. 

Congress  has  never  done  well  in  winning 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people.  "It  could 
probably  be  shown  by  facts  and  figures," 
wrote  Mark  Twain,  "that  there  is  no  dis- 
tinctly native  American  criminal  class  except 
Congress";  or,  in  another  mood,  "Reader, 
suppose  you  were  an  idiot.  And  suppose  you 
were  a  member  of  Congress.  But  I  repeat  my- 
self." "Who  are  they  as  bats  and  night-dogs 
askant  in  the  capitol?"  asked  Walt  Whitman. 
".  .  .  Are  those  really  Congressmen?"  "You 
can't  use  tact  with  a  Congressman,"  a  mem- 
ber of  Grant's  Cabinet  told  Henry  Adams.  "A 
Congressman  is  a  hog.  You  must  take  a  stick 
and  hit  him  on  the  snout."  "Some  statesmen 
go  to  Congress  and  some  go  to  Jail,"  wrote 
the  gentle  Eugene  Field.  "It  is  the  same  thing,  ■ 
after  all."  "After  a  man  has  l)een  out  of  Con- 
gress awhile,"  wrote  the  sardonic  Ed  Howe, 
■people  say,  'You  wouldn't  think  that  man 
had  been  in  Congress,  would  you?'  " 

In  short,  the  abuse  of  Congress  is  an  old 
and  honorable  American  tradition.  Every 
Congress  has  its  strutters  and  ranters,  its 
sharpers  and  pettifoggers,  its  fools  and 
rogues.  Every  electorate  has  its  tendency  to- 
ward synecdochet — taking  the  part  of  the 
whole — and  therefore  cheerfully  identifies 
Congress  as  an  Institution  with  the  feckless- 
ness  or  knavery  of  a  tiny  minority  of  its  f 
members.  As  a  large,  amorphous,  shapeless 
body  embracing  a  wide  dlveslty  of  opinion 
and  temperament.  Congress  can  be  plausibly 
blamed  for  almost  everything.  Congress,  we 
all  know,  is  myopic;  it  is  venal;  it 
Is  cowardly;  it  is  ineffeetual.  And  Con- 
gress, of  course,  is  even  ■*rorse  when  it 
is  effectual.  Then  we  have  that  alarming 
state  of  affairs  described  by  Woodrow  WUson 
as  "congressional  government"  when  Con- 
gress, as  he  wrote  in  1885,  "has  entered  more 
and  more  into  the  details  of  administration, 
until  it  has  virtuaHy  taken  into  its  own 
hands  all  the  substantial  powers  of  govern- 
ment." 

RESTORCNC  A  BALANCE 

In  those  days  the  Constitution  was  out  of 
balance  in  the  direction  of  Congress.  In  our 
day  tt  is  out  of  balance  in  the  opposite  di- 
rectiota.  Our  probjem^  a  presidency  that 
has  vlHyally  tetten  in^tvits  own  hands  all 
the  subst&imal  powers  ol  government,  and 
our  need  is  to  restore  the  balance  of  the 
Constitution  by  reestablishing  the  congres- 
sional role.  The  results  thus  far,  even  after 
Watergate,  have  pcen  disappointing.  With 
the  presidency  on  the  run  as  it  has  not  l>een 
for  a  long  time.  Congress,  outside  the  area 
of  direct  presidential  culpability,  remains 
generally  feeble  and  complaining  respecting 
presidential  wishes,  sustain  presidential  ve- 
toes, cautiously  holding  back  from  any  ag- 
gressive use  of  its  own  constitutional  pow- 
ers. 

Hubert  Humphrey  summed  it  up  in  a 
poignant  outburst  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
last  October,  "I  have  served  in  the  Execu- 
tive Branch, "  he  began  (Senator  Humphrey 
is  wrong — or  at  feast  President  as  recent  as 
Truman  and  Eisenhower  would  disagree  with 
him — in  supposing  that  the  Vice  President  is 
a  mem)>er  of  the  Executive  Branch,  but  that 
is  another  story) ,  "and  I  want  to  tell  you,  it 
is  easy  to  roll  this  body  [Congress],  l^ecause 
the  Executive  Branch  comes  In  with  power, 
comes  in  with  information,  is  able  to  mo- 
bilize   public    opinion.  .  .  ,    The    Congress, 


lacking  staff.expertlse,  information,  and  will, 
has  been  overwhelmed  by  the  Executive  Jug- 
gernaut." Sen.  Humphrey  had  tough  words  « 
for  bis  colleagues:  "When  It  comes  to  our- 
selves, we  are  afraid.  We  are  fearful  men.  We 
are  afraid  to  go  home  and  face  our  constit- 
uents. We  will  not  even  provide  a  parking 
lot.  And  yet  we  wUl  provide  for  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  government  marble  halls." 
What  is  Congress'  trouble?  Why  after 
Watergate  should  it  stUl  linger  in  thU  con- 
dition of  impotence?  Even  Congress  cannot 
escape  its  responsibilities  with  regard  to  im- 
peachment; for  a  decision  not  to  impeach 
would  represent  a  solemn  congressional  Judg- 
ment that  Mr.  Nixon  had  done  nothing  to 
warrant  impeachment  and  would  therefore 
license  his  successors  to  do  what  he  has  done. 
But,  apart  from  impeachment,  the  post- 
Watergate  Congress,  even  though  controlled 
by  the  opposition  party,  seems  rather  less 
consequential  than  the  so-called  "rubber- 
stamp "  Congresses  of  New  Deal  Days. 

It  is  saddening  to  reflect  on  the  decline  of 
Congress  over  the  last  40  years.  It  is  not  a 
decline  in  the  quality  of  its  membership. 
Congress  has  rarely  had  a  higher  average 
level  of  Intelligence  and  concern  than  it  has 
today.  Anyone  who  spends  much  time  tes- 
tifying before  congressional  committees  is 
Impressed  by  the  thoughtful  questions  and 
by  the  serious  desire  to  get  at  the  substance 
of  problems.  But  Congress  as  a  whole  mat- 
ters less  in  the  balance  of  government  than 
it  did  40  years  ago. 

The  so-called  rubber-stamp  Congresses  of 
the  1930s,  for  example,  imposed  a  number 
of  important  laws  on  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration. The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
and  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act  both 
originated  in  Congress.  Moreover,  though 
the  average  abUity  may  be  higher  today, 
there  were  many  more  men  of  real  power 
and  will  in  Congress  thfen — men  whose  views, 
whose  very  whims,  even  Franklin  Roosevelt 
had  to  take  into  accoimt.  Can  one  imagine 
a  Majority  Leader  resigning  today  because 
he  disapproved  of  a  presidential  action  as 
Alban  Barkley  did  in  1944?  In  those  years 
the  Senate  contained  men  like  Norrls,  La 
FoUette.  Borah,  Carter  Glass,  Hugo  Black, 
Burton  K.  Wheeler,  Jimmy  Byrnes  and  Joe 
Robinson,  Vandenberg  and  Taft,  Wagner  and 
Barkley,  McNary  and  Truman,  William  Qibbs 
McAdoo  and  Huey  Long.  They  were  proud,  in- 
dependent and  self-reliant  men,  like  barons 
in  the  days  before  the  king  had  broken  the 
feudal  system  and  created  the  modern  state 
FDR  worried  about  them,  talked  to  them, 
propitiated  them,  in  short  took  them  very 
seriously  Indeed. 

The  present  crowd  is  less  egotistical,  bet- 
ter Informed  and  probably  more  responsible 
than  the  Congresses  of  30  years  ago;  but 
far  from  easier  for  Presidents  to  ignore. 
Congress  Itself,  in  its  periodic  fits  of  bemoan- 
ing lost  powers,  likes  to  go  in  for  mechanical 
explanations  of  its  low  state.  If  only  Con- 
gress had  more  information,  more  staff,  more 
computers  and  so  on,  then  at  last  it  would 
be  equipped  to  take  on  the  Executive.  I  am 
all  in  favor  of  Congress  having  more  infor- 
mation, staff  and  computers,  but  I  do  not 
think  this  is  the  problem.  Of  Hubert  Humph- 
rey's four  points— staff,  expertise,  informa- 
tion and  will— the  last  U  vital.  The  others 
are  alibis.  Congress  can  get  all  the  staff, 
expertise  and  information  it  needs.  What 
it  lacks  is  the  will  to  use  the  power  it  has. 
The  fault,  as  usual,  is  not  in  their  stars,  but 
In  themselves  that  they  are  underlings. 

A    CONSPICnOtJS    EXCEPTION 

The  barone  of  40  years  ago  did  not  have 
computers.  What  they  had  was  a  willingness 
to  challenge  Presidents.  Today  ail  too  few 
Senators  are  ready  to  take  on  Presidents  in 
a  sustained  and  purposeful  way  and  least 
of  all  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs.  A  conspic- 
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uous  except^)  is  Sen.  J.  William  Fulbrlght 
of  Arkansas.  He  is  one  of  the  few  Senators 
whom  contemporary  Presidents  have  to  take 
into  account — one  of  the  few  who  make  a 
difference  to  the  constitutional  balance.  His 
courage,  his  knowledge,  his  grace  and  clar- 
ity of  expression  have  been  a  strong  congres- 
sional weapon  against  a  foreign  policy  run 
imperiously  out  of  the  Oval  OIBce.  As  Sam 
Ervin  educated  the  country  about  the  Con- 
stitution, Bill  Fulbrlght  educated  us  about 
the  Indochina  war.  One  may  disagree  with 
things  Sen.  P^^lbright  has  done  or  positions 
he  has  taken,  but  he  has  been  steadily  on 
the  side  of  reason  and  restraint  in  foreign 
policy,  and  he  has  made  Congress  matter 
in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs. 

There  is  a  strong  possibility  that  Sen. 
Fulbrlght's  time  may  be  over.  The  popular 
governor  of  Arkansas.  Dale  Bumpers,  has 
challenged  him  in  the  Democratic  primaries. 
The  election  is  on  May  28.  Gov.  Bumpers  is 
well  ahead  in  the  polls.  From  all  one  hears. 
Gov.  Bumpers  Is  an  attractive  and  liberal- 
minded  man.  But,  for  those  who  care  about 
restoring  the  balance  of  the  Constitution,  the 
defeat  of  Sen.  Fulbrlght  would  be  a  grave 
setback.  Congress  cannot  afford  to  lose  those 
few  among  its  members  whom  Presidents 
have  to  take  in*o  account.  If  Sen.  Fulbrlght 
is  beaten.  Sen.  Sparkman  of  Alabama  is  next 
in  line  to  Ijecome  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  John  Sparkman  has 
served  the  Republic  well.  But  he  will  be  75- 
years-old  this  year;  his  best  years  are  behind 
him;  and  he  has  never  had  Sen.  Fulbrlght's 
skeptical  and  inquiring  mind  in  international 
relations. 

The  voters  of  Arkansas  will  make  their 
own  decision  for  their  own  reasons.  But  If 
they  care  about  the  effort  to  reestablish 
Congress  as  an  effective  partner  in  the 
American  process  of  government,  they  will 
send  Mr.  Fulbrlght  back  to  the  Senate.  And 
unless  Congress  recovers  a  sense  of  its 
own  powers  and  the  courage  to  use 
them,  the  Imperial  presidency  will  survive 
even  the  conviction  and  removal  of  Richard 
Nixon. 


ECX>NOMIC  ANALYSIS 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  issue 
of  free  trade  is  a  difficult  one  for  all  of  us. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  one  of  great  concern 
to  the  entire  Nation.  This  is  clearly  dis- 
cuss^ in  last  week's  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

AOTO  Industry  Protectionism  Hit 

A  number  of  Influential  Congressmen  are 
making  noises  about  imposing  quotas  on 
foreign  car  Imports  into  the  United  States, 
although  so  far  only  one  has  actually  intro- 
duced legislation  to  that  effect.  Nevertheless, 
protectionist  sentiment  is  clearly  growing 
on  Capitol  Hill.  And  oflJclals  of  the  IJnited 
Auto  Workers,  in  a  significant  departure 
from  their  usual  trade  position,  are  seeking 
to  persuade  foreign  manufacturers  to  vol- 
untarily restrict  their  exports  of  motor  vehi- 
cles to  the  U.S. 

The  reason  free  trade  is  losing  ground  this 
time  around  is  because  of  the  recent  slump 
in  U.S.  auto  production,  which  during  the 
second  quarter  is  expected  to  be  the  lowest 
in  more  than  a  decade.  But  overall  produc- 
tion figures  can  be  misleading.  Output  is 
down  not  bo  much  because  the  demand  for 
new  cars  has  fallen,  but  because  Detroit 
hasn't  yet  completed  its  changeover  to  meet 


the  widespread  demand  for  little  cars  brought 
al>out  by  the  energy  "shortage. 

Nevertheless,  the  UAW  and  Its  congres- 
sional allies  propose  to  meet  the  nationwide 
demand  for  small  cars  by  restricting  the 
importation  of  small  foreign  cars.  Somehow 
the  logic  of  that  decision  eludes  us.  So  does 
the  logic  of  trying  to  limit  small  car  Im- 
ports at  a  time  when  the  need  to  conserve 
fuel  has  never  ijeen  more  urgent. 

The  trouble  with  protectionist  arguments 
Is  that  they  view  economic  questions  from 
the  narrow,  short-term  perspective  of  pro- 
ducers who  feel  their  interests  are  threat- 
ened. While  the  concerns  of  the  producers 
are  sometimes  valid  and  certainly  under- 
standable, the  nation's  long-term  interests 
of  producers  are  served  as  well,  since  com- 
petition forces  them  to  adapt  to  changing 
conditions  and  thereby  remain  vigorous 
enough  to  survive. 

The  world  has  crme  a  long  way  towards 
free  InternAtional  trade  in' the  last  15  years 
or  so,  with  enormoiis  economic  benefits  to 
everyone  who  has  participated.  There  Indeed 
have  been  adjustment -problems  and  those 
problems  have  at  times  become  acute  in 
some  industries  both  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad. 
Recent  attempts  by  primary  producers,  par- 
ticularly the  oil  nations,  to  interfere  with 
free  markets  have  posed  a  threat  to  those 
gnlns.  Bxit  a  retreat  from  free  trade  at  this 
point  led  by  the  United  States  could  be 
fUsastrous  to  the  world  economy.  The  in- 
terests cf  U.S.  auto  workers  and  everyone 
else  will  be  better  served  by  adaptation  and 
competition  for  the  small  car  market. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  HELP  EMPLOY- 
ERS  HELP   EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  by  tabling 
the  Dominick  amendment  to  revise  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act.  the 
Senate  refused  an  opportunity  to  correct 
some  serious  inequities  affecting  em- 
ployers which  this  act  has  imposed,  and 
to  make  it  easier  for  them  to  provide 
conditions  for  their  employees  which 
comply  fully  with  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  It  was  the  original  intent,  after  all. 
of  the  Congress,  to  guarantee  safe  and 
healthful  working  conditions  for  em- 
ployees in  this  country.  That  is  what  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  was 
and  is  all  about.  Placing  impossible  ob- 
stacles in  front  of  employers  and  impos- 
ing unnecessarily  harsh  punishment  on 
them  will  not  betrer  the  lot  of  employees. 

The  Dominick  amendment,  which  em- 
bodied the  provisions  of  S.  1147  did  not 
alter  the  intent  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  to  protect  the 
working  people  of  this  country.  To  the 
contrary,  it  enhanced  this  objective,  and 
facilitated  compliance  by  employers  with 
the  requirements  written  to  protect  em- 
ployees. It  was  a  very  good  amendment, 
and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  consider 
it  again  in  the  future  and  approve  its 
passage. 

The  act,  as  presently  written,  places 
too  much  emphasis  on  punishing  em- 
ployers for  noncompliance,  and  not  near- 
ly enough  on  assisting  employers  with 
compliance  so  that  workers  will  be  fully 
protected. 

Certainly,  it  is  reasonable  to  penalize 
employers  who  neglect  to  provide  safe 
working  conditions,  or  who  decline  to  cor- 
rect identiflably  hazardous  conditions 
which  represent  a  threat  to  employees. 
But  it  does  not  make  sense  to  punish 


employers  for  the  sake  of  punishment, 
particularly  when  almost  all  of  them  are 
willing  to  comply,  but  in  some  cases  are 
unable  to  do  so,  because  of  inability  to 
determine  their  responsibilities. 

What  Congress  must  do  now  that  we 
have  observed  for  a  reasonable  period 
the  operation  of  OSHA  and  the  inequities 
that  some  of  its  provisions  cause,  is  re- 
vise the  act  where  needed  in  order  bet- 
ter to  achieve  its  intent:  the  protection 
of  the  health  and  safety  of  employees. 

Instead  of  coercing  and  harassing 
employers  into  compliance,  it  would 
make  more  sense  and  result  in  greater 
success  to  take  steps  to  inform  them  first 
of  their  obligations,  so  that  lack  of 
knowledge  and  imderstanding  will  not  be 
the  basis  of  noncompliance.  As  presently 
written,  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  actually  does  a  disservice  to 
the  employees  it  was  designed  to  protect, 
because  it  does  not  enable  employers  to 
do  the  best  job  of  protecting  their  work- 
ers. The  act  imposes  on  employers  hun- 
dreds of  complicated  and, in  many  cases 
vague  requirements  which  must  be  met 
under  threat  of  citation  and  possible 
pimishment,  but  denies  them  the  help 
that  would  permit  them  to  comply  and 
thereby  to  provide  the  ideal  working  en- 
vironment the  act  seeks  for  employees. 
If  an  employer  is  unable  to  comprehend 
what  the  act  requires  of  him,  citations 
and  fines  will  not  necessarily  increase 
his  understanding  of  the  rules;  nor  will 
these  punitive  actions  enhance  his  abil- 
ity to  comply.  The  Dominick  provision  to 
permit  onsite  consultation  would  greatly 
increase  the  ability  of  small  employers 
to  learn  what  their  obligations  are  and 
to  bring  their  operations  into  compliance. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  the  Dominick  pro- 
posal would  rescind  OSHA's  discretlon- 
arj'  authority  to  assess  penalties  for  non- 
serious  violations  on  the  first  inspection. 
It  is  not  reasonable  to  subject  employers 
to  fines  up  to  $1,000  for  nonserious  viola- 
tions discovered  during  the  first  visit  to 
the  premises. 

Further,  the  Dominick  amendment 
would  change  the  penalty  for  serious  vio- 
lations from  mandatory  to  permissive, 
requiring  OSHA  to  take  into  accoimt  the 
seriousness  of  the  violation,  the  good 
faith  of  the  employer,  and  his  record. 
Under  our  system  of  justice,  judges  im- 
posing sentences  on  those  convicted  by  a 
jury  for  committing  a  crime  often  have 
authority  to  consider  circumstances  in 
arriving  at  a  sentence.  Employers  cited 
under  OSHA  provisions  do  not  have  the 
benefit  of  a  jury  trial,  and  should  not  be 
subjected  to  mandatory  fines  regardless 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  violation. 

The  Dominick  amendment  also  per- 
mits an  employer  who  has  been  cited  to 
apply  for  a  variance  from  the  standard 
violated  on  the  ground  that  work  proce- 
dures in  operation  at  the  time  of  the 
citation  are  equally  effective  in  protect- 
ing his  employees.  It  does  not  make  sense 
to  impose  punishment  for  practices  or 
conditions  which  do  not  constitute  a 
threat  to  the  health  or  safety  of  em- 
ployees. The  employer  should  have  the 
right  to  prove  if  he  can  that  a  variance 
from  the  standard  is  merited. 
The   Dominick    amendment   provided 
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that  citations  for  violations  need  not  be 
displayed  by  employers  after  the  viola- 
tions have  been  corrected.  Such  a  re- 
quirement is  ridiculous,  and  serves  abso- 
lutely no  purpose  other  than  to  need- 
lessly punish  employers.  It  contributes 
nothing  toward  the  safety  of  employees. 

And,  the  Dominick  amendment  re- 
quired the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  to  consider  the 
economic  impact  of  proposed  new  stand- 
ards, and  to  publish  such  economic  data 
in  the  Federal  Register  along  with  the 
standards.  Too  often.  Federal  agencies 
impose  requirements  and  restrictions  on 
individuals  or  industries  which  result  in 
substantial  compliance  costs.  When  reg- 
ulations are  imposed.  OSHA  should  be 
reqiiired  to  take  into  account  the  poten- 
tial cost  to  industry  and  employers  of 
complying  with  the  regulations.  Such  a 
requirement  might  instill- within  OSHA 
a  healthy  respect  for  and  understanding 
of  the  problems  faced  by  employers  in 
meeting  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  every  member  of  the 
Senate  has  heard  from  constituents  who 
have  had  problems  complying  with  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act,  or 
who  tried  to  comply,  but  were  cited  and 
fined  despite  their  best  efforts.  We  have 
all  read  countless  articles  both  pro  and 
con  about  the  act  as  it  presently  is  writ- 
ten, and  about  changes  some  feel  should 
be  made.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  at 
this  time  that  two  articles  dealing  with 
OSHA  appear  in  the  Rxcors  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  hope  In  the  future 
we  will  have  another  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss the  Dominick  proposal  to  amend 
OSHA.  or  any  of  the  several  pending 
bills  designed  to  correct  the  inequities  in 
this  law.  I  think  it  Is  unfortunate  the 
Senate  tabled  the  amendment  during 
debate  on  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  and  I  feel  at  some  point  we  should 
face  the  Issue  of  OSHA  and  provide  the 
relief  to  employers  that  is  so  clearly 
deserved. 

KxHiBrr  1 
"An  Asinine  SmrAxiow"— Nbw  Job-Satett 

Km-ES     PXSPI.KX      TH«     OWNBU     Off      SMALL 

BirsiNZSSES;   "Nekdless"  Costs  Ctted 
(By  Michael  Jett) 

Henry  Weast  of  OatUnda,  m..  Is  quitting 
the  heavy-excavation  business.  He  says  he 
can't  afford  It  any  more. 

It  Isn't  that  the  business  wasn't  profitable. 
It  waa  a  steady  money  maker,  and  In  Mr. 
Weast's  view.  It  might  have  continued  that 
way  tat  a  long  Ume.  It  might  have,  except  for 
one  thing — OSHA — more  formally  known  as 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1870. 

Among  other  things,  that  massive  piece  of 
safety  legislation  would  have  required  him  to 
spend  $150,000  to  install  safety  devices  on 
his  equipment  to  protect  operators  In  case 
the  machinery  toppled  over.  "It  Just  looked 
like  there  would  have  been  no  end  to  spend- 
ing money."  says  Mr.  Weast.  "If  I  had  fixed 
up  one  thing,  they  would  probably  have 
found  something  else."  ' 

As  a  result,  Mr.  Weast  and  his  two  partners 
have  already  dismissed  20  employees  and 
they  are  currently  trying  to  sell  their  ma- 
chinery. From  now  on,  they  plan  to  continue 
selling  sand,  gravel  and  other  building  mate- 


rials, but  that  end  of  the  business  accounted 
for  only  about  20%  of  their  total  $1.6  million 
volume  last  year. 

COSTLT    AND    "FOOLISH" 

The  reaction  of  Mr.  Weast  and  his  partners 
to  the  stringent  new  regulations  may  have 
been  drastic,  but  their  quitting  the  excava- 
tio.i  business  Illustrates  one  effect  the  law 
has  had  on  countless  thinly  capitalized  small 
businessmen  across  the  country.  In  a  variety 
of  ways,  small  businessmen  say,  the  OSHA 
regulations — covering  safety  matters  ranging 
from  hard  hats  and  guard  rails  to  exit  signs 
and  safety  posters — are  causing  widespread 
confusion,  anger  and  frustration. 

At  the  core  of  their  problem  they  contend. 
Is  the  fact  that  practically  every  regulation — 
and  they  brand  many  of  them  foolish — re- 
quires them  to  spend  money  on  measures 
that  don't  contribute  to  either  safety  or  effi- 
ciency. Moreover,  they  complain,  many  of  the 
highly  technical  regulations  are  Incompre- 
henslMe  to  the  layman.  And  even  If  the  rules 
can  be  understood,  these  peoplf.  add,  compli- 
ance Is  diiBciilt.  In  fact,  by  some  estimates, 
as  many  as  20,000  specific  rules  and  regula- 
tions apply  to  any  single  worlc  establishment. 
Indeed,  the  sheer  bulk  of  the  regulations  is 
Intimidating,  and  countless  businessmen  say 
that  after  they  have  waded  through  them  all, 
they're  hopelessly  confused.  Marvin  Krauss, 
a  furniture  shop  owner  In  South  Amana, 
Iowa,  says:  "There  are  about  300  pages  with 
pretty  small  print  in  the  construction  stand- 
ards, and  It's  pretty  darned  hard  to  pick  out 
exactly  what  fits  you  sometimes.  You  almost 
have  to  have  a  lawyer  to  fig^ure  It  out." 

Such  complaints  are  becoming  routine  for 
officials  charged  with  overseeing  and  en- 
forcing the  act.  An  OSHA  spokesman  says, 
however,  that  "some  over-reaction"  Is  to  be 
expected.  "Most  of  the  complaints  from  small 
business  people  arise  not  from  actual  Inspec- 
tions, but  from  the  fear  of  what  might  hap- 
pen should  there  be  one,"  he  says.  Unless 
there  has  been  an  accident  or  a  complaint 
by  an  employee,  the  OSHA  man  says,  smaller 
concerns  are  much  less  likely  to  be  In- 
spected than  larger  firms.  He  adds  that  If 
a  smaU  businessman  finds  himself  In  a  fi- 
nancial pinch  as  a  result  of  the  regulations, 
he  can  alwasrs  apply  for  a  Small  Business 
Administration  loan,  as  provided  In  the  act. 
Due  In  part  to  the  confusion  and  lack  of 
understanding  of  some  of  the  overlapping 
rules,  numerous  smaU  businessmen  are  re- 
luctant to  talk  for  attribution — they're  wor- 
ried about  what  might  happen  if  an  OSHA 
Inspector  should  see  their  names  and  then 
decide  to  drop  by.  "I'd  hate  to  meet  Mr. 
06HA  tomorrow  because  of  my  discussion 
with  you,"  says  a  Midwest  farm-equipment 
dealer  who  has  spent  nearly  (100,000  on  new 
equipment  and  repairs  to  satisfy  safety  rules. 
"We'U  only  know  if  we  can  really  comply 
after  somebody  tears  us  apart."  Like  many 
other  businessmen,  he  replaced  a  number  of 
round  toUet  seats  with  horseshoe-shaped 
ones  before  OSHA  rescinded  the  toilet-seat 
rule. 

"an  asininx  situation" 
According  to  Herbert  Liebenson,  legisla- 
tive vice  president  of  the  National  Small 
Business  Association,  many  of  the  fears 
expressed  by  small  businessmen  arise  "be- 
cause the  Labor  Department  has  done  a  very 
poor  Job  of  notifying  people  what  to  expect 
under  the  law."  In  fact,  many  businessmen 
say  they  still  dont  understand  bow  the  law 
is  administered,  and  they  worry  they  will 
have  to  answer  to  Inspectors  who  know  al- 
most nothhig  about  their  particular  type  of 
business. 

"OSHA  worries  the  hell  out  of  me,"  says 
Ralph  Zuber,  manager  of  a  furniture  stor* 
In  Amlpa,  Iowa.  "I  want  to  con^ly.  but  I've 
got  to  keep  making  a  living.  Did  you  know 
we've  eien  got  to  paint  the  electrical  out- 
lets orange?  Why,  I  don't  know." 


Adds  James  Curless,  an  International  Har- 
vester franchiser  in  Falrmount,  Ind.:  "It  be- 
comes an  asinine  situation.  The  dangerous 
facets  of  our  business  are  virtually  beyond 
anyone's  control.  One  of  our  employees  got 
hurt  when  he  bumped  the  automatic  trans- 
mission lever  on  a  tractor  and  it  rolled  over 
his  leg.  No  laws  can  cover  anything  IQce 
that." 

Wliat  angers  many  smaU  businessmen  the 
most,  however,  is  tlie  cost  o"  complying  with 
the  regulations.  "I  spent  about  $250,000  for 
four  new  punch  presses,  to  enclose  a  con- 
veyor, some  electrical  work  and  other 
things,"  says  the  owner  of  a  metal  fabricat- 
ing shop  in  the  Southeast,  "and  I  don't 
think  it  did  any  good  for  safety  or  produc- 
tion. The  punch  presses,  costing  $15,000  to 
$30,000  apiece,  had  to  be  replaced  only  be- 
cause they  were  too  noisy.  Those  machines 
had  been  declared  literally  unusable." 

COST     MAT     BE     HIGHER 

A  survey  of  its  members  by  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  shows  small 
concerns  of  one  to  100  employes  estimate 
It  will  cost  them  about  $33,000  each  to 
comply  with  the  act.  But  that  figure  may  not 
tell  the  whole  story.  Kenneth  E.  Schweiger, 
the  association's  director  of  eiypioye  rela- 
ticHis,  says  the  real  cost  to  the  smail  business- 
man is  probably  much  higher.  "He  doesnt 
know  what's  expected  of  hln»,"  says  Mr. 
Schweiger.  "Smaller  business  has  grossly  un- 
derstated estimates  of  the  cost." 

Further,  once  the  money  is  spent,  employ- 
ers still  can't  be  sure  if  they're  in  compliance. 
"I  spent  $125,000  directly  to  meet  the  law," 
complains  a  Midwestern  contractor.  "And 
after  I  spent  the  money  I  was  In^cted 
three  times  and  was  fined  every  time  for 
some  minor  violations.  There's  no  way  I  can 
meet  the  letter  of  the  law  as  It's  written." 

When  It  comes  to  spending  the  r&oney, 
many  small  businessmen  are  faced  with  a 
dilemma — what  to  try  to  get  doQe  first  and 
what  to  try  to  get  by  with.  "There's  no  con- 
sistency from  one  pUnt  to  another,"  com- 
plains the  owner  of  several  small  wood-work< 
Ing  factories  In  the  Midwest.  "I've  been  fined 
at  one  plant  for  something  that  has  been 
overlooked  at  another.  One  wUl  come  through 
with  flying  colors  and  another  will  be  pen- 
alized." N 

Businessmen  "don't  know  which  way  to 
Jump,"  Mr.  Curless,  the  Harvester  dealer, 
says.  "They  try  and  do  a  litUe  at  a  time  and 
hope  that  when  the  Inspectors  come  they 
won't  be  too  severe.  We  asked  our  Insurance 
man  to  come  out  and  Inspect  us.  He  said 
the  way  interpretations  of  the  rules  change 
so  often,  he  coiUdn't  even  give  tis  a  decent 
Inspection." 

"I'D  probably  CO  home" 
"We've  got  to  write  our  own  ticket."  says 
Bruce  Martin,  assistant  executive  manager 
of  the  National  Roofing  Contractors  Associa- 
tion. "You  can't  comply  with  all  of  it.  What 
we  did  was  take  the  construction  regula- 
tions and  got  it  boiled  down  to  about  six 
pages  of  the  most  Important  standards  and 
told  our  guys  to  try  to  comply  with  these." 
And  some  are  going  to  try  to  get  by  with- 
out doing  anything  at  all.  "I'd  Just  run 
myself  nuts  If  I  tried  to  comply,"  says  aa 
Illinois  heating  and  alr-condltioning  con- 
tractor. "I've  only  got  three  employes,  and 
in  a  small  business  everyone  has  to  be  a 
money  maker  and  that  (complying  with  reg- 
ulations) would  be  a  full-time  job.  If  an  In- 
spector walks  in  here,  I'd  probably  just  hand 
him  the  keys  and  go  home.  It  would  be  giv- 
ing up  a  lot.  but  it's  not  worth  the  worry 
and  frustration." 

Whatever  the  problems  the  act  is  causing 
businessmen  around  the  country,  there  are 
stin  some  who  must  be  delighted  with  the 
law — the  safety-equipment  companies.  "You 
take  a  good  bard  look,"  says  Mr.  Liebenson 
of  the  National  Small  Business  Association, 
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"and   the  economic  benefits  will  go   to  the 
insurance  and  safety-equipment  companies." 

"Many  problems  for  the  small  business- 
men." he  adds,  "came  about  because  of  the 
sales  techniques  of  companies  selling  prod- 
ucts for  OSHA  regulations.  They  became 
frightened  and  started  protesting.' 

"We  have  spawned  new  enterprises  in  a 
variety  of  ways,"  George  C.  Guenther,  former 
assistant  labor  secretary,  told  a  House  eub- 
'committee  on  small  businesses  last  June. 
"We  would  hope  most  of  them  are  wholesome, 
but  certainly  there  may  be  those  whose  con- 
sultative services  are  at  less  than  desirable 
levels." 

Still  others  may  find  themselves  benefici- 
aries of  the  law.  Many  employers  are  going  to 
be  spending  a  lot  of  money  on  lawyers  if  they 
want  to  appeal  a  fine  they  feel  was  unde- 
fterved.  Small  businessmen  almost  never  have 
a  lawyer  on  their  staffs. 

W.  C.  Williamson,  co-owner  of  an  Atlanta 
roofing  company,  was  fined  $600  after  an 
employee  was  killed  when  he  fell  through  a 
hole  in  a  one-story  building  the  company 
was  working  on.  Mr.  Williamson  says  the  man 
was  shown  the  hole  and  told  not  to  remove 
the  cover  unless  there  was  a  foreman  present. 
Why  he  took  the  cover  off  and  exactly  how  he 
feU  through  the  hole  aren't  known,  but  Mr. 
Williamson  thinks  he  did  all  he  could  to  pro- 
tect the  man.  "I'm  going  to  spend  about 
$2,000  to  fight  a  $600  fine,"  he  says,  "but  It's 
the  principle  of  the  thing.  It  would  be  the 
same  thing  if  they  fined  me  if  he  drove  his 
car  Into  a  telephone  pole  on  his  way  to  the 
Job." 

"Its  going  to  be  a  full-employment  act  for 
lawyers,"  says  Lawrence  Stessin,  editor  of  a 
newsletter  dealing  with  the  OSHA  regula- 
tions. It  isn't  going  to  hurt  Mr.  Stessin  either. 
After  sending  out  a  sample  issue  last  October, 
he  was  swetrnped  with  30.000  subscriptions  in 
one  month.  "We're  Just  inundated"  with  re- 
quests for  information  and  subscriptions,  he 
says. 

With  all  the  confusion,  some  shady  char- 
acters are  bound  to  Jump  at  the  opportunity 
to  take  advantage  of  the  situation.  "The 
three  latest  rackets,"  Mr.  Stessin  says,  are 
men  posing  as  OSHA  Inspectors  who  are  ac- 
tually industrial  spies,  potential  burglars 
figuring  out  a  plant's  security  or  con  men 
who  talk  the  owner  Into  offering  them  bribes 
for  not  imposing  heavy  "fines." 


Safett  Act  Made  Unsafe 
(By  Bruce  Hanson) 

The  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Act 
is  like  many  things  brought  out  by  our 
Congressmen  and  Senators,  a  twist  of  the 
arm.  Because  it  had  safety  or  ecology  in  its 
title  they  naturaUy  felt  If  they  voted  against 
It  they  would  be  voting  against  safety  and 
ecology. 

The  fact  is  the  law  is  one  which  larger 
businesses  can  live  with  but  do  find  annoy- 
ing and  the  small  businessman  gets  the 
hardest  blow.  In  some  cases  the  law  could 
make  a  small  plant  or  business  remodel  or 
even  go  to  the  extent  of  saying  it  would 
take  a  new  building  to  pass  OHSA 
regulations. 

Although  designed  to  prevent  accidents 
and  help  the  worker,  it  has  slowed  Industry 
and  even  closed  some  plants  which  resulted 
In  the  worker  losing  his  Job.  Many  plants 
are  unsafe  and  need  Improvement  but  there 
are  many  operations  needing  only  slight  im- 
provements. In  both  situations  in^>ectors 
from  the  OHSA  have  the  power  to  levy  stiff 
fines  on  the  spot  and  even  close  down  plants 
found  In  violation. 

The  Act  Is  a  vast  number  of  pages  long 
and  the  regulations  and  rulings  from  it  are 
said  to  fill  a  17  foot  book  shelf.  Larger  in- 
dustry has  the  legal  staff  and  finances  to  at 
least  attempt  to  interpret  the  regulations 
so  they  may  live  up  to  them.  The  smaller 


businesses  can  only  ask  the  general  advice 
of  their  trade  associations  and  wait  in  con- 
stant fear  of  the  Inspectors  visit. 

A  solution  would  be  legislation  providing 
for  consultation  between  the  employers  smd 
the  Inspectors  so  these  regulations  can  be 
met  in  a  reasonable  amount  of  time.  This 
would  give  the  employer  the  chance  to  know 
what  Is  expected  of  him. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  MAN  WHO 
IS  OUR  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day's issue  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  elo- 
quently expresses  the  indignation  and 
anxiety  of  most  Americans  about  the 
character  of  the  man  who  is  our  Presi- 
dent. That  character  has  been  laid  bare 
by  his  own  words,  and,  as  the  Tribune 
points  out,  little  hope  is  now  left  for  the 
Nation  short  of  resignation  or  im(>each- 
ment. 

The  departure  of  Mr.  Nixon  would  not 
answer  an  underlying  and  troublesome 
question:  what  defect  in  our  hallowed 
political  process,  its  procedures,  its  par- 
ties, and  the  body  politic  itself,  made  the 
election  of  such  a  person  possible?  The 
debate  has  brought  forward  reform  pro- 
posals, including  campaign  finance  re- 
form, but  it  has  neglected  the  reform  of 
the  process  itself  by  which  this  self-gov- 
erning Nation  selects  its  Presidential 
candidates.  What  made  it  possible  for 
such  a  man  to  rise  to  the  pinnacle  of 
power  in  a  nation  hitherto  confident  that 
its  democracy  would  produce  the  highest 
levels  of  excellence  and  integrity  at  the 
highest  levels  of  Government? 

This  editorial  should  be  read  by  everx^* 
Member  of  the  Congress  but,  as  we  take 
up  the  issue  of  Mr.  Nixon's  fitness  to  re- 
main as  President,  we  should  also  take 
up  the  issue  of  how  to  reform  the  Pres- 
idential selection  process  so  that  in  the 
future  it  yields  up  only  our  wisest  and 
our  strongest. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  this  powerful  Tribune 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Listen,  Mr.  Nixon 
We  saw  the  public   man  in  his  first  ad- 
ministration,  and   we   were  impressed.   Now 
in   atKJUt   300,000   words   we   have   seen   the 
private  man,  and  we  are  appalled. 

What  manner  of  man  is  the  Richard  Nixon 
who  emerges  from  the  transcripts  of  the 
White  House  tapes? 

We  see  a  man  who,  in  the  words  of  his  old 
friend  and  defender.  Sen.  Hugh  Scott,  took 
a  principal  role  in  a  "shabby,  immoral  and 
disgusting  performance." 

The  key  word  here  Is  Immoral.  It  Is  a  lack 
of  concern  for  morality,  a  lack  of  concern 
for  high  principles,  a  lack  of  commitment 
to  the  high  ideals  of  public  office  that  make 
the  transcripts  a  sickening  exposure  of  the 
man  and  his  advisers.  He  Is  preoccupied  with 
appearance  rather  than  substance.  His  aim 
Is  to  find  a  way  to  sell  the  idea  that  dis- 
reputable schemes  are  actually  good  or  are 
defensible  for  some  trumped-up  cause. 

He  Is  humorless  to  the  point  of  being  in- 
humane. He  is  devious.  He  is  vacillating.  He 
is  profane.  He  is  willing  to  be  led.  He  displays 
dismaying  gaps  in  knowledge.  He  Is  sus- 
picious of  his  staff.  His  loyalty  is  minimal. 
His  greatest  concern  is  to  create  a  record 
that  will  save  him  and  his  administration. 
The  high  dedication  to  grand  principles  that 


Americans  have  a  right  to  expect  from  a 
President  is  missing  from  the  transcript  rec- 
ord. 

Mr.  Nixon's  strategy  backfired  when  he 
releaised  the  transcripts.  It  was  also  a  stra- 
tegic error  for  him  to  release  the  record  of 
his  income  taxes.  Both  stripped  the  man  to 
his  essential  character,  and  that  character 
could  not  stand  that  kind  of  scrutiny.  Both 
miscalculations  demonstrated  an  essential 
Nixon  defect — an  insensitivity  to  the  stand- 
ards of  ethics  and  morality  that  Americans 
expect  of  their  leaders. 

He  thought  disclosure  of  the  records  would 
help  him.  He  has  had  a  demonstration  that 
his  countrymen  are  not  that  tolerant. 

And  it  should  be  noted  here  that  the 
transcripts  and  the  income  tax  statement 
were  not  the  fabrications  of  his  enemies. 
These  were  seif-created  instruments  of  de- 
struction. 

His  decision  Tuesday  to  disclose  no  more 
information  leaves  the  record  as  it  n^w 
stands.  And  as  It  stands  that  record  leaves 
no  doubt  that  he  lacks  the  qualities  that 
could  edify  and  inspire  his  countrymen  with 
confidence    in    these   difficult   times. 

The  statement  of  his  counsel,  James  St. 
Clair,  tkat  the  President  is  ready  for  a  con- 
frontation with  Congress  and  his  own  special 
prosecutor  is  ominous. 

The  balance  among  the  coordinate 
branches  of  our  government — E^xecutlve,  Ju- 
dicial and  Legislative— is  fragile.  It  has 
been- established  on  rather  comfortably  loose 
terms  by  nearly  200  years  of  experience  in 
practicing  the  special  virtues  of  American 
government. 

The  limits  of  executive  privilege,  of  con- 
gressional power,  of  Judicial  authority  are 
not  rigidly  fixed.  We  would  not  relish  the 
prospect  of  forcing  the  Supreme  Court  to 
make  hard  decisions  in  the  distorting  heat 
of  partisan  controversy.  This  Is  one  con- 
frontation this  country  does  not  need  and 
we  pray  Mr.  Nixon  will  not  insist  on  It. 

The  President  Is  right  In  urging  a  quick 
end  to  the  Watergate  affair.  His  country  needs 
a  swift  and  merciful  termination  of  this 
agony. 

Two  roads  are  open.  One  is  resignation. 
The  other  is  impeachment.  Both  are  legiti- 
mate and  would  satisfy  the  need  to  observe 
due  process. 

THE    TWO    choices  * 

Resignation  of  the  President  would  be 
quick  and  simple  and  a  qualified  successor 
stands  ready  to  assume  office. 

Impeachment  Is  the  Judicial  process  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution  for  removing  a 
President.  The  House  can.  and  probably  will, 
vote  a  bill  of  Impeachment  quickly.  A  trial 
in  the  Senate  would  be,  and  Indeed  should 
be,  long  and  deliberate.  No  suggestions  of 
haste  or  mob  justice  could  be  tolerated.  The 
White  House  could  be  expected  to  seize  every 
opportunity  for  challenge  and  delay,  and  the 
final  outcome  might  be  two  years  in  coming. 

The  objection  to  resignation  that  has  been 
raised — and  we  have  raised  it  ourselves — is 
that  it  would  not  resolve  the  issues.  It  would 
not  answer  many  of  the  questions  about  the 
President's  l)ehavior  and  degree  of  com- 
plicity. It  would  leave  at  least  a  suspicion 
that  the  President  had  l>een  persecuted  in- 
stead of  properly  prosecuted  out  of  office.  To 
some  he  might  remain  a  martyr.  To  many  it 
would  seem  a  miscarriage  of  Justice,  an  ex- 
ample of  political  exorcism. 

The  transcripts  have  changed  all  that.  Tho 
they  may  clear  Mr.  Nixon  of  direct  complicity 
in  the  Watergate  burglary  and  the  early 
stages  of  the  coverup,  nobody  of  sound  mind 
can  read  them  and  continue  to  think  that 
Mr.  Nixon  has  -ipheld  the  standards  and  dig- 
nity of  the  Presidency  which  he  proclaimed 
himself  as  a  candidate  In  1960.  He  hoped 
that,' if  elected,  a  mother  or  father  would  be 
able   to   "look   at   the   man    in    the   White 
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House  .  .  .  and  say,  'Well,  there  Is  a  man 
who  maintains  the  kind  of  standards  per- 
sonaUy  that  I  would  like  my  child  to  follow." 
We  do  not  share  the  White  Htfuse  belief 
that  impeachment  requires  evidence  of  a 
specific  crime.  We  believe  a  President  may  bf 
removed  simply  for  falling  to  do  hu  Job.  or 
for  discrediting  himself  that  he  loses  public 
respect  and,  with  It,  his  ability  to  govern 
effectively. 

It  Is  true  that  this  vagueness  may  tempt 
opponents  to  seek  to  remove  a  President  for 
political  or  otherwise  Inadequate  reasons,  as 
they  did  with  Andrew  Johnson.  But  that  risk 
mtist  be  accepted.  The  ultimate  arbiter  In 
this  matter  must  be  the  public,  and  the  pub- 
lic reaction  today  Is  clearly  one  of  revulsion. 
Republican  politicians  are  defecting  In 
droves.  The  evidence  against  Mr.  Nlson  is 
In  his  own  words,  made  public  at  his  own 
direction.  There  can  no  longer  be  a  charge 
that  he  was  railroaded  out  of  ofBce  by  venge- 
ful Democrats  or  a  hoetUe  press.  The  funda- 
mental questions  have  been  answered.  Pill- 
ing in  the  gaps  in  the  transcrlps  can  only 
make  the  case  against  the  President  stronger. 
And  so  the  objections  to  resignation  have 
largely  vanished. 

Since  the  President  has  rejected  this 
course,  we  urge  the  House  to  act  quickly  on 
a  bill  of  Impeachment.  As  the  Impeachment 
process  progresses,  as  public  opinion  becomes 
clear,  and  as  Mr.  KUon  sees  support  dwind- 
ling In  the  Senate,  he  will  have  to  reconsider 
his  stand  and  recognize  that  resignation  will 
spare  the  country  the  ordeal  of  a  trial. 

And  the  Cost  of  Inactiok 

There  are  three  urgent  reasons  for  turning 
the  reins  of  government  over  to  a  new  Pres- 
ident who  can  concentrate  on  bis  Job,  and  for 
doing  so  quickly. 

First,  without  decisive  leadership  in  either 
foreign  or  domestic  matters,  the  country  will 
drift  along  aimlessly  diu-ing  one  of  the  most 
critical  periods  of  history.  In  country  after 
_  country,  governments  are  being  toppled  and 
threatened  because  of  popular  frustration 
over  Inflation,  hunger,  the  energy  shortage. 
and  the  apparent  inability  of  governments  to 
deal  with  them.  It  would  be  a  tragedy  for  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  country  in  the 
world  to  stagger  along,  Immobile,  during  such 
a  period. 

Second,  Mr.  Nixon  has  become  a  liability  to 
his  political  party  as  well  as  to  the  Republic. 
The  longer  he  remains  in  office  &s  a  symbol 
of  Watergate  and  aU  It  stands  for,  the  more 
Ukely  it  Is  that  the  Republican  Party  will  be 
IncapaciUted  for  years  to  come.  The  health 
of  oior  two-psirty  system  depends  on  separat- 
ing the  Republican  Party  from  the  evils  of 
Watergate  and  the  character  of  the  President. 

Third.  It  Is  equally  Important  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Presidency  itself  that  it  be  sep- 
arated from  the  man  who  now  holds  it.  We 
must  return  to  the  day  when  people  can 
shiver  with  pride  Instead  of  shudder  with 
embarrassment  when  they  see  the  flag  or 
hear  "HaU  to  the  Chief."  Many  of  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Presidency  are  essential  to 
the  country,  including  secrecy  when  prop- 
erly Justified  for  reasons  of  niktional  security 
or  executive  privilege.  These  principles  have 
been  prostituted  In  order  to  preserve  Mr. 
Nixon  himself  and  those  around  him.  The 
longer  this  goes  on,  the  more  likely  these  pre- 
rogatives are  to  be  forfeited — in  the  public 
mind  If  not  by  act  of  Congress. 

It  Is  saddening  and  hard  to  believe  that  for 
the  flrst  time  in  our  history,  it  is  better  that 
the  President  leave  office  than  to  fight  to  keep 
It.  But  things  have  reached  such  a  state  that 
Mr.  Nixon's  departure,  one  way  or  another. 
Is  the  best  course  for  the  Presidency,  the 
country,  and  the  free  world.  To  perpetuate  a 
state  of  confrontation  between  the  Execu- 
tive and  Congress — In  order  to  define  the 
limits  of  power  which  are  probably  better  un- 
defined— will  be  tragically  costly  in  the  eyes 
of  history  and  the  world. 
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INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCL\TION 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  soon  be  considering  a  bill  to 
provide  for  U.S.  participation  In  the 
foiu^h  replenishment  of  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association — IDA — 
the  multilateral  lending  agency  which 
helps  the  least  developed  nations  im- 
prove their  economies,  and  hopefully 
bring  millions  of  people  above  the  star- 
vation level. 

Many  countries  in  West  Africa  and 
Asia  are  f  aoijig  severe  problems,  because 
of  drought,  rising  populations,  and  In- 
adequate access  to  technology.  IDA  is  one 
agency  which  has  helped  alleviate  these 
problems  by  providing  development  fi- 
nance and  technical  assistance  on  real- 
istic terms  for  these  poverty-stricken 
nations.  Yet  despite  gains  made  In  the 
past  few  years,  these  coimtrles  in  the 
ensuing  months  may  find  themselves  In 
desperate  straits.  Progress  painstakingly 
pieced  together  over  hard,  lean  years, 
may  be  lost  unless  we  continue  the  work 
of  IDA  to  aflford  these  nations  the  vital 
support  needed  for  their  minimum 
sustenance. 

Today,  the  countries  of  which  I  speak 
are  populated  by  800  million  people;  25 
percent  of  the  children  die  before  their 
5th  birthday;  40  percent,. remain  illiter- 
ate; and  the  average  lifespan  is  32  years. 
Amazingly,  the  situation  has  been  worse, 
but  what  I  find  particularly  disturbing 
is  the  fact  that  because  of  increased 
pressures  from  rising  fuel  prices  and  raw 
materials,  along  with  currency  fluctua- 
tion, bai^  survival  may  again  be  out- 
priced  for  these  coimtrles.  This  has  be- 
come the  nemesis  for  poor  nations;  what 
progress  they  have  been  able  to  attain 
may  be  jeopardized  by  circunastances 
over  which  they  have  no  control — in  this 
case,  a  worldwide  inflation. 

The  problem,  Mr.  President,  is  that  at 
this  moment,  when  these  nations  ob- 
viously need  continued  support,  the 
United  States  Is  considering  withdraw- 
ing from  further  sharing  in  the  IDA  re- 
plenishment. Without  U.S.  participation 
in  IDA,  none  of  the  other  donor  countries 
are  obligated  too.  In  a  word,  collapse 
would  be  Imminent  for  IDA. 

Of  course,  this  coimotes  grave  rami- 
fications for  those  countries  receiving 
aid.  but  I  would  like  to  relate  a  periph- 
eral consequence,  perhaps  escaping  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  Israel  In  good 
faith  has  joined  as  a  donor  country  to 
IDA.  Importantly,  this  signifies  a  willing- 
ness by  that  country  to  participate  in  a 
regional  reconstruction  effort  in  the  Mid- 
dle East:  for  many  of  Israel's  neighbors 
who  are  not  oil  rich  qualify  for  IDA 
credits.  Egypt,  for  example,  recently  re- 
ceived credit  from  IDA  to  help  fight  the 
dread  bilharzia  disease  which  has  infect- 
ed people  living  along  the  stagnant  trib- 
utaries of  the  Nile  River,  and  thus  less- 
ening the  agricultural  productivity  of 
that  fertile  valley. 

In  light  of  all  of  this,  Mr.  President— 
in  light  of  the  extreme  importance  of 
this  aid  to  countries  in  grave  economic 
danger,  in  light  of  the  opportunity  for 
Israel  to  additionally  demonstrate  its  be- 
lief In  a  viable  peace  in  the  Middle  East — 


the  United  States  Is  casting  a  great 
shadow  on  the  future  of  IDA,  and  threat- 
ens to  snuff  out  the  light  altogether.  On 
January  25.  1974.  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives voted  down,  248  to  156.  a  $1.5 
billion  U.S.  contribution  to  the  fourth 
replenishment  of  the  IDA.  In  reflection, 
the  House  voted  on  the  measure  during 
admittedly  adverse  times.  The  United 
States  was  in  the  worst  throes  of  the  en- 
ergy crisis,  and  suspicion  was  rife  over 
motives  of  third  world  and  OPEC  coun- 
tries. 

However,  since  that  vote  of  nearly  4 
months  ago.  misunderstandings  have 
largely  been  corrected  and  additional 
facts  have  been  brought  to  bear.  Last 
March.  then-Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
George  P.  Schultz  testified  that  U.S.  par- 
ticipation In  the  replenishment  was  more 
favorable  than  at  other  times,  because 
first,  the  U.S.  contribution  has  been  re- 
duced from  40  to  33  per  cent;  second, 
the  U.S.  portion  amounting  to  $1.5  bll- 
hon  woold  be  paid  over  4  years  rather 
than  the  3  years  of  past  replenishments- 
and  third.  XJ.S.  participation  In  IDA 
represents  0.003  per  cent  of  our  total 
GNP  and  0.01  percent  of  our  total  budg- 
et. Using  the  percentage  of  GNP  as  a 
basis  of  comparison,  the  United  States 
ranks  14th  among  the  16  principal  donor 
nations. 

Surely,  House  action  was  a  temporary 
aberration  in  the  consistent  support  of 
the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion. Fortunately,  the  Senate  in  its  con- 
sideration of  S.  2665  will  soon  be  able  to 
correct  this  oversight.  Approval  of  this 
legislation  would  again  affirm  the  U.S. 
belief  that  international  economic  co- 
operation, especially  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  is  essential  not  only  if  we 
are  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  prosperity 
but.  if  we  are  to  establish  a  permanent 
peace  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  recenUy  received  a 
letter  from  the  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee, a  group  which  is  representative 
of  a  broad-based  segment  of  the  Jewish 
community  hi  the  United  States,  further 
expressing  support  for  the  funding  of 
IDA.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
letter  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Thk  American  Jewish  Committee, 

Washington,  B.C.,  April  22. 1974. 
Hon.  Bob  Packwood, 
Neva  Senate  Office. 
Washington,  D.C 

Deab  Senatok:  The  Senate  wUl  soon  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  correct  a  most  un- 
fortunate situation.  I  refer  to  the  failure  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  approve  tb« 
funds  requested  for  the  International  De- 
velopment Association.  That  action  was  as 
surprising  as  It  was  shocking.  Secretary  Kis- 
slngers  recent  speech  to  the  special  UJJ. 
session  on  development  must  now  be  followed 
by  concrete  actions.  None  Is  more  important 
than  U.S,  adherence  to  commitments  to  IDA 
support. 

America  Is  faced  with  many  problems, 
what  with  inflation  and  shortages  and  fear 
of  recession.  But  none  of  this  can  exempt  us 
from  moral  responsibility  to  help  the  poorest 
nations  of  the  world  meet  their  dally  threat* 
of  famine  and  disease. 

An  overwhelming  Senate  approval  for  IDA 
funds  will,  hopefully,  encourage  ! the  House 
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to  reconsider  its  recent  action.  I  hope  you 
wlU  Join  in  that  Senate  approval. 
Sincerely, 

Hyman    Bookbindeb, 
Washington  Representative. 


GOV.  JOHN  A.  BURNS  CF  HAW  AH 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
share  with  my  colleagues,  Gov.  John  A. 
Burns'  message  of  love,  gratitude  and 
farewell  to  the  legislature  and  people  of 
Hawaii.  During  Governor  Burns'  tenure 
in  the  Congress  as  the  Delegate  from 
Hawaii,  he  made  many  friends  among 
Members  of  both  Houses,  many  of 
whom  are  still  Members,  gaining  their 
respect  through  his  sense  of  dedication, 
honesty  and  true  concern  for  the  people 
he  served.,John  A.  Bums  returned  to  Ha- 
waii to  serve  as  my  State's  second  Gov- 
ernor. He  is  now  completing  his  third 
and  last  term. 

The  years  under  his  stewardship  have 
been  most  fruitful  and  productive  ones, 
truly  justifying  the  wisdom  of  Congress 
in  granting  Hawaii  Statehood.  Governor 
Bums'  leadership  in  achieving  congres- 
sional support  for  Hawaiian  Statehood 
has  been  fully  justified  by  Hawaii's  sub- 
sequent achievements  under  his  great 
leadership. 

Governor  Burns'  announced  retire- 
ment is  not  only  a  loss  to  the  State  of 
Hawaii  but  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  In 
this  age  of  turmoil  when  the  integrity, 
independence  and  commitment  of  public 
servants  is  so  often  a  question,  the  gov- 
ernmental life  and  times  of  John  A. 
Bums  serves  as  a  reminder  that,  with 
courage,  dedication  and  concern  for 
one's  fellowman,  governmental  officials 
can  be  deserving  of  a  people's  tribute 
through  their  exemplary  leadership  as 
they  contribute  to  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  our  Nation. 

I  know  my  colleagues  will  join  with 
me  in  wishing  Governor  Bums  continued 
happiness.  I  am  pleased  to  share  with 
you  his  farewell  address  to  the  people  of 
Hawaii,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  of  Governor  John  A.  Burns 

A  MESSAGE  OF  MAHAI.O  AND  ALOHA 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  President,  Honorable 
Members  of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate, 
Mr.  Lt.  Governor,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  dis- 
tinguished guests,  my  fellow  citizens : 

It  is  with  a  mixture  of  Joy  and  sadness 
that  I  approach  this  occasion,  in  Joining  you 
as  another  memorable  session  of  our  Legis- 
lature comes  to  a  close.  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  opportunity  you  have  presented  me  to 
use  this  forum  for  a  special  measage — a  mes- 
sage of  M^halo  and  Aloha. 

A  full  measure  of  Joy  fills  my  heart  in  the 
knowledge  that  we  have  shared  for  many 
years  an  Intimate  working  relationship  and 
mutual  respect  in  our  common  endeavors  to 
attain  those  goals  and  objectives  for  which 
the  people  of  Hawaii  have  expressed  a  de- 
sire. No  words  can  express  the  warmth  of 
the  bond  I  share  with  you. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  am  saddened  in  the 
thought  that  this  is  likely  to  be  the  last 
opportunity  I  will  have  for  Joining  with  you 
in  a  communion  of  spirit  and  dedication  in 
behalf  of  the  people  we  repreeest.  I  ehaU 
misa  the  comradeship  we  have  shared  for  so 
Ic 


In  looking  back  over  our  association,  how- 
ever, I  see  no  cause  for  any  real  regrets.  The 
years  past  have  been  fruitful  and  productive. 
The  decisions  arrived  at  here  in  these  halls 
have  enriched  the  lives  of  all  the  people  of 
this  State.  Notwithstanding  the  ever-present 
second-guessers  and  critics,  you  have  every 
right  to  Ise  proud  of  the  consequences  of 
your  deliberations  in  shaping  public  policy, 
as  Is  your  responsibility. 

As  that  great  American,  Governor  Al  Smith, 
once  said:  "Let's  look  at  the  record!"  The 
record  you  have  constructed  is  an  outstand- 
ing record.  Indeed.  Eacli  of  you  and  your 
predecessors  can  take  Justifiable  pride  In  a 
decade  of  soUd  and  meaningful  progress.  Our 
educational,  social,  economic  and  political  in- 
stitutions are  no  longer  accessible  only  to  a 
select  class  of  people.  They  have  flourished 
£o  that  equal  opportunity  for  advancement 
is  open  to  all  who  have  the  initiative  to  de- 
velop themselves  and  to  use  their  God-given 
talents  and  abUitles. 

The  record  to  which  you  have  contributed 
is  an  outstanding  one  because  we  have  had 
outstanding  men  and  women  participate  in 
the  making  of  this  record.  It  Is  yom-s  to  claim 
as  a  measure  of  your  own  success  in  public 
service. 

Whatever  the  achievements  of  this  Admin- 
istration a2>d  of  the  Executive,  such  attain- 
ments are  not  to  the  personal  credit  of  Jack 
Burns.  As  Governor,  I  have  only  been  the  In- 
strument through  which  the  hopes  and  aspi- 
rations of  our  people  have  been  expressed. 
As  Governor,  it  has  been  my  duty  to  execute 
thoae  policies  and  programs  which  you  of 
the  Legislature  have  adopted  for  the  sake  of 
Hawaii's  people  and  for  their  continued  ad- 
vancement. That  I  personally  share  your 
commitment  to  public  progress  has  only  made 
my  responsibilities  aU  the  more  pleasant  and 
welcome  a  task. 

The  co-equallty  of  the  Elxecutive  and  Legis- 
lative branches  of  government,  as  «ell  as 
the  Judiciary,  Is  a  principle  to  be  respected 
and  honored  If  our  system  Is  to  endure. 

The  improvements  we  seek  are  incremen- 
tal; they  do  not  flower  overnight.  They  are 
attained  through  diligent  pursuit  of  *he 
common  good.  Thus,  hope  and  optimism  are 
essential  in  bringing  about  change  for  the 
better.  We  erode  the  human  spirit  and  hu- 
man initiative  by  endless  negativism  and  a 
constant  rhetoric  of  despair;  we  destroy  them 
entirely  by  succumbing  to  dictatorial  fiat. 

The  many  achievements  in  which  we  share 
have  t>een  the  product  of  a  continuing  spirit 
of  cooperation,  and  I  am  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  you  have  given  me  to  work  in 
concert  with  you  of  the  Legislature. 

Looking  back  now  over  the  years  of  the 
Administration  and  trying  to  summarize  all 
my  thoughts  and  emotions  about  Hawaii. 
I  return  again  and  again  to  mxt  decision  of 
our  State  Legislatm^  Ijiat  is  symbolic  of  all 
that  Hawaii  is  and  wants  to  be.  This  was 
your  decision  a  few  years  ago  to  designate 
Kamehameha  the  Great  and  Father  Damien 
of  Molokal  as  worthy  representatives  of  these 
Islands  for  enshvinement  in  our  Nation's 
Capitol. 

In  one,  you  chose  a  noble  Polynesian  alll. 
gifted  In  leadership  in  war  and  in  peace,  a 
contemporary  of  George  Washington  and  a 
representative  of  the  deepest  ethnic  and  cul- 
tural root*  of  o\ir  mld-Paclflc  Island  society. 

In  the  other,  you  selected  an  alien  from  a 
foreign  land.  *  mlsslenary  teacher  and  a 
voluntary  servant  of  the  poorest  and  most 
neglected  of  the  HawaUan  people. 

In  this  action.  Hawaii's  Legislature  demon-, 
strated   its   greatness   and   its  deep   under- 
standing  of   our   history,    our   culture.    o\u' 
people,   our   Ideals,   our   yearnings   and   our 
aspirations. 

Kamehameha  and  Damien  Ui\  the  whole 
story  of  Hawaii.  They  staad  aa  aMnirig  in- 
spirations. They  have  taught  us  that  leader- 
ship means  service  to  others. 
For  me,  it  has  been  a  rare  prlvUege  to  be 


In  public  service  during  a  period -so  vital  and 
formative  in  our  State's  young  history.  You 
have  made  these  years  exciting  and  dynamic, 
and  I  would  be  tempted  to  savor  more  of  the 
future  with  you.  But,  in  the  words  of  Ec- 
clesiastes.  "For  everything  there  is  a  season 
•  and  a  time  for  every  matter  under  heaven." 

God  willing.  I  will,  of  course,  serve  out 
the  final  months  of  thl."?.  my  third  and  last 
term  as  your  Governor.  I  shaU  do  so  in  the 
Fame  spirit  which  has  guided  my  actions 
from  the  time  I  first  took  office  on  Decem*>er 
3rd,  1962. 

We  still  have  some  eight  months  ahead  of 
us  to  continue  vrtth  the  work  of  this  Ad- 
ministration and  to  Implement  those  laws 
you  will  adopt  in  this  session.  I  wunt  to 
assure  you  that  my  decision  to  retire  iLter 
in  no  way  means  we  wlii  bca  "caretaker  ^ov- 
er;iment"  for  tne  balance  of  this  term. 

On  the  contrary,  we  will  approach  our  ex- 
ecutive repponsibilitles,  as  we  have  in  the 
past,  with  our  total  energies  and  resources. 
We  vi-ill  continue  to  apply  the  full  range  of 
our  imagination,  our  initiative  and  our  in- 
dustry in  carrying  out  those  policies  that 
you  determine  through  this  forum. 

I  want  to  fvirther  assure  you  that  my 
doors  will  alwaj-s  remain  open  to  you  for 
constiltatlon  and  discussion  on  matters  of 
mutual  concern.  It  is  through  this  inter- 
change, by  working  together  cooperatively, 
that  we  have  attained  our  progress  to  date. 
a  Id  I  look  forward  to  meeting  with  you  in 
the  months  remaining. 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  one  of  our 
Nation's  greatest  leaders.  Walter  Liprpmann 
observed,  in  writing  of  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt:  "The  final  test  of  a  leader  is  that 
he  leaves  behind  him  in  other  men  the  con- 
\  lotion  and  the  will  to  carry  on." 

I  mean  no  self -serving  Intent  In  citing  this 
observation.  I  repeat  It  only  to  remind  you  of 
your  own  future  challenges. 

In  my  maiden  address  before  Congress  as 
your  Delegate  In  1957.  I  called  attention  to 
the  desire  of  Hawaii's  people  for  equal  treat- 
ment under  the  laws  of  our  Nation,  and  of 
their  deep-seated  hopes  to  shape  their  own 
destiny.  I  further  suggested  that  the  people 
of  Hawaii,  by  virtue  of  their  harmonious 
understanding  of  the  cultures  of  both  East 
and  West,  had  much  to  offer  the  Nation  as 
citizens  of  a  sovereign  state. 

That  this  has  been  proven  true,  that  Ha- 
waii is  regarded  and  envied  as  the  dream  of 
all  other  societies,  is  my  proudest  claim  to 
any  degree  to  prophecy. 

Indeed    we    are    one    people.    We    are    one  ■ 
pe*ple.   we   are  one  State.   Therein   lies  the 
secret  to  our  successes. 

And  there  are  In  these  very  halls,  as  there 
are  among  the  thousands  of  young  men  and 
women  on  our  university  and  conununity 
college  campuses  and  in  classrooms  frorn 
Hanalel  to  South  Point,  any  number  of  in- 
dividuals who  possess  the  potential  for  great- 
ness and  for  future  leadership  in  our  State, 
for  service  in  the  tradition  of  Kamehameha 
and  Damien. 

Let  tis  never  forget  that  in  human  en- 
deavor nothing  Is  beyond  reach. 

Your  own  understanding  record  provides 
motivation  for  each  of  you  to  continue  striv- 
ing for  ever  higher  goals,  to  continue  dream- 
ing the  impossible  dream,  to  pursue  what  Is 
vmattalnable  today  and  to  make  it  tomor- 
row's reaUty. 

Mindful  of  your  capabilities,  your  dedica- 
tion and  your  resolve,  I  am  comforted  in 
my  conviction  that,  whatever  the  future 
holds,  you  of  Hawaii's  Legislature,  the  finest 
in  the  Nation,  can  successfully  meet  any 
challenge,  with  honor  and  with  integrity. 

With  no  regrets,  with  an  imclouded  con- 
science, and  with  the  knowle<lge  that  we  have 
done  our  best  within  our  limited  abilities.  I 
shall  leave  this  o£Dk»  in  due  time;  I  shall 
leave  enriched  with  countless  new  and  cher- 
ished friendships,  with  nothing  but  warm 
memories   of   years  of  mutual   toll   toward 
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noble  ends,  and  with  a  deep  and  abiding  love 
for  the  people  In  whose  cause  we  have 
sought  a.  Hfe.of  public  service. 

To  each  of"  you,  I  extend  mjr  very  best 
wishes  for  continued  success.  Mahalo,  Aloha 
and  God  bless  you  all. 


WOMEN'S  RIGHTS 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  issue 
of  women's  rights  is  an  important  sub- 
ject which  aflfects  all  of  us.  The  issue 
seems  to  have  taken  a  back  seat,  how- 
ever, to  other  outstanding  news  events. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  progress  in  this 
area  has  ceased.  On  the  contrary,  due  to 
the  tireless  efforts  of  many  remarkable 
women,  traditional  attitudes  and  ideas 
concerning  women's  place  in  our  society 
are  changing  and  new  paths  and  life- 
styles have  been  made  available  to  them. 

Women  are  now  rightly  taking  advan- 
tage of  such  "opportunities  and  proving 
their  parity  in  the  world  of  business  to 
the  advantage  of  all  of  us.  This  progress 
is  shown  in  an  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  April  15,  1974,  which  contains 
several  examples  of  women's  participa- 
tion in  the  business  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
For  Some  Feminists.  Owning  a  Business  Is 

Real      Liberation — Women's.     Movement 

Spurs  Female  ENXHEPRENEuasHir;  Politics 

and  Pbofits  Mix 

(By  Bill  Hieronymusi 

The  hiring  practices  at  Diana  Press  Inc. 
are  downright  discriminatory,  and  co-founder 
Coletta  Reld  doesn't  care  who  knows  it.  "Men 
don't  touch  any  Job  that  we  do,"  she  boasts. 
*  Our  goal  is  to  help  other  women." 

A  Baltimore-based  publishing  and  printing 
concern  owned  and  operated  by  women,  Diana 
Press  not  only  shows  male  Job  applicants  the 
door,  it  refuses  to  accept  male  customers. 
(Its  owners  say  they  have  more  business 
than  they  can  handle-  from  women.)  The 
company's  avowed  aim — besides  making  a 
profit — is  to  promote  the  feminist  cause  and 
bring  more  women  into  business  at  all  levels. 

As  such,  Diana  Press  has  much  in  com- 
mon with  a  host  of  new  feminist  businesses 
that  have  come  Into  being  since  the  women's 
liberation  movement  began  to  gather  steam 
in  the  late  1960s.  These  companies  range 
from  personnel-placement  and  management- 
counseling  services',  to  manufacturing  con- 
cerns turning  out  everything  from  male- 
chauvinist-plg  pincushions  to  aprons  for 
women  who  hate  housework. 

^  THE  NEW  immigrants? 

Precise  statistics  on  the  number  of  com- 
panies founded  or  apcquired  by  female  entre- 
preneurs aren't  available.  But  their  ranks 
are  swelling.  "The  N^w  Women's  Survival 
Catalog,"  a  recently  published  directory  of 
firms  serving  the  feminist  market,  lists  more 
than  500  such  companies.  The  Center  for 
Venture  Management,  a  nonprofit  Mllwstukee 
organization  that  studies  small  businesses, 
reports  a  sudden  surge  In  the  number  of 
women  attending  its  seminars  on  how  to 
start  a  business.  "It  used  to  be  there  were 
only  wives  with  their  husbands."  says  di- 
rector John  Komlves.  "Now  they're  women  on 
their  own."  a«nerally  small  In  size,  the  new 
feminist  businesses  are  scattered  from  coast 
to  coast  and  exist  mainly  by  buying  and  sell- 
ing to  one  another. 

"What  we're  seeing  Is  the  first  step  In  an 
evolutionary  process,"  says  Lawrence  C.  Hack- 


amack,  a  small-business  specialist  at  North- 
ern Illinois  University  In  De  Kalb,  III.,  who 
compares  the  businesswomen  to  earlier  gen- 
erations of  Immigrants  starting  out  In  Amer- 
ican society.  "Like  the  Italians  and  Greeks, 
the  women  are  selling  first  Just  to  their  own 
people."  he  says.  As  they  get  more  experience, 
he  predicts,  they  will  follow  historical  prece- 
dent and  expand  into  more  Extensive  markets. 
According  to  observers  like  Prof.  Haclca- 
mack,  the  rising  number  of  female-owned 
businesses  refiects  the  degree  of  cynicism 
many  women  feel  about  their  chances  for 
success  in  conventional  male-dominated 
corporations.  Indeed,  many  of  the  feminist 
entrepreneurs  -say  the  main  reason  they  cut 
loose  from  traditional  Jobs  was  a  belief  that 
they  were  being  barred  from  advancement 
because  of  their  sex.  "Basically,  we  found 
that  we  couldn't  get  anywhere  as  women," 
says  Stephanie  L.  Marcus,  who  teamed  up 
with  Rose  Fontanella,  another  commercial 
artist,  to  found  Llberaftrn  Enterprises,  a 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  novelty  concern.  ^ 

LEADING   THE    PACK 

Though  few  of  the  companies  with  a 
niche  in  the  feminist  economy  are  making  it 
big.  some  are  well  on  the  way.  The  most 
visible  of  these  successful  enterprises  is  Ms. 
magazine,  a  monthly  serving  as  advertising 
medium,  market  research  arm  and  cheer- 
lug  section  for  the  women's  movement.  Ms. 
had  a  head  start,  being  better  capitalized 
than  perhaps  any  other  firm  In  the  feminist 
market.  In  addition  to  a  number  of  Individ- 
ual investors,  Warner  Communications  Inc., 
New  York,  agreed  to  Invest  up  to  $1  million 
In  Mc  in  return  for  a  25 '^i  ownership.  Ac- 
tually. Ms.  needed  only  about  half  that  much 
before  becoming  profitable.  Patricia  Car- 
bine, publisher  and  editor-in-chief,  says  Ms. 
became  profitable  less  than  a  year  after  the 
first  Issue  appeared  In  mid-1972.  Since  then, 
profits  have  been  steadily  Improving,  she 
says,  although  she  declines  to  give  specific 
figures. 

Flush  with  success,  Ms.  officlt^ls  are  plan- 
ning a  series  of  new  projects  to  boost  profits 
further.  \  new  division  is  being  created  to 
make  the  magazine's  expertise  in  the  femi- 
nist market  available  for  a  fee  to  other 
concerns.  In  addition,  Ms.  Is  sounding  out 
Insurance  companies  'about  possibly  offering 
policies  to  readers.  And,  It  Is  considering 
a  Joint  venture  In  the  toy  business,  a  movie 
and  a  radio* show. 

Ms.  has  such  Influence  among  feminists 
that  an  ad  placed  In  It  or  a  passing  mention 
In  an  article  is  enough  to  produce  a  financial 
windfall  for  small  companies.  Liberation  En- 
terprises was  limping  along  untu  an  article 
appeared  In  Ms.  describing  how  It  was 
founded.  Besides  producing  an  avalanche  of 
orders,  the  article  prompted  a  flood  of  fan 
mall  from  women  who  had  been  inspired 
to  start  their  own  businesses.  Pat  Wlndle, 
co-owner  of  Those  Uppity  Women,  a  Jewelry 
concern  In  Indialantlc,  Fla.,  says  "Right 
around  the  time  of  the  month  that  Ms.  comes 
out,  our  business  surges  up  to  $300  a  day  for 
about  a  week."  Normally,  she  says,  the  com- 
pany's sales  run  around  $75  to  $80  a  day. 

What  sets  many  of  the  feminist  concerns 
apart  from  conventional  businesses  Is  their 
dedication  to  politics  as  well  as  profits.  "We 
feel  very  strongly  that  we're  serving  the 
women's  movement,"  declares  Stephanie  L. 
Marcus  of  Liberation  Enterprises. 

Scores  of  the  newly  formed  businesses  are 
supporting  the  movement  with  more  than 
Just  good  Intentions.  Eklltors  of  the  fast- 
selling  "New  Woman's  Survival  Catalog,"  for 
instance,  have  pledged  a  minimum  of  20%  of 
the  book's  royalties  to  the  feminist  cause. 
Similarly.  Those  Uppity  Women  promises 
In  Its  ads  to  plow  back  10%  of  Its  profits  to 
women's  rights  groups. 

Strong  commitment  to  the  principles  of 
women's  liberation  lead  feminist  enterprises 
to  seek  out  the  services  of  other  such  con- 


cerns. For  example,  many  feminist  busi- 
nesses plan  to  use  First  Women's  Bank  and 
Trust  Co..  a  New  York  bank  organized  by 
women  that  recently  won  preliminary  ap- 
proval from  state  regulatory  authorities. 
"We  plan  to  give  women  the  kind  of  credit 
they  would  get  if  they  were  men,"  says  Sarah 
Kovner,  one  of  the  organizers.  "Credit  won't 
necessarily  be  any  easiej-.  It  will  Just  be  credit 
like  men  can  get  at  other  banks,"  she  says. 
The  stick-together  philosophy  motivated 
Lammas  Arts  &  Crafts,  a  Washington,  D.C.. 
concern  run  by  women,  to  hire  a  feminist 
accountant  and  a  feminist  lawyer.  And,  while 
New  Feminist  Talent  Associates,  a  New 
York  speakers  bureau,  hasn't  had  much 
luck  Interesting  big  companies  in  Its  roster 
of  specialists  In  the  women's  movement.  It  Is 
doing  big  business  on  campuses  and  before 
women's  groups. 

Typically,  feminist  companies  are  more 
willing  than  conventional  businesses  to  ex- 
periment with  new.  looser  work  patterns  and 
organizational  structures.  Many  are  making 
a  deliberate  effort  to  break  away  from  what 
they  view  as  oppressive  hierarchies  existing 
in  conventional  companies.  "The  male  is  los- 
ing some  of  his  human  dignity"  In  tradi- 
tional organizations,  asserts  Judith  Meull, 
who  left  a  Job  as  a  technician  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California's  Medical  Center  In  Los 
Angeles  to  start  selling  Jewelry,  graphics  and 
other  feminist  products.  "The  women  I've 
talked  to  want  to  start  their  businesses  .  .  . 
without  losing  some  of  their  humanness." 
she  says. 

Anne  Pride,  a  member  of  Know  Inc.,  a 
Pittsburgh  publishing  concern,  says,  "We 
work  as  a  collective  and  don't  have  any 
titles."  In  Washington,  Carol  Burns,  a 
founder  of  Women's  Lobby  Inc.,  a  firm 
formed  to  represent  women's  Interests  on 
Capitol  Hill,  says:  "We're  trying  not  to  set 
up  a  male  type  of  hierarchy  where  some 
women  do  all  the  Interesting  work  and 
others  do  all  the  .  .  .  work." 

In  practice,  hang-loose  work  patterns 
tend  to  tighten  up  as  a  business  expands 
and  begins  to  confront  thorny  problems  de- 
manding the  expertise  of  specialists.  Know 
Inc.  learned  this  lesson  the  hard  way.  After 
discovering  that  one  member  of  the  collec- 
tive was  engaged  In  old-fashioned  embezzle- 
ment. It  turned  over  Its  financial  matters  to 
a  professional  accounting  firm. 


MINNESOTA  CXJNTRIBUTES  TO 
THIRD  ANNIVERSARY  OF  NA- 
TIONAL PUBLIC  RADIO 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
Minnesotans  long  have  been  proud  of 
the  Minnesota  Opera  Co.,  and  now  the 
rest  of  the  country  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  why. 

National  Public  Radio,  the  network  of 
164  noncommercial  radio  stations  across 
the  Nation,  has  received  an  assistance 
grant  from  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  to  record  and  distribute  three 
performances  of  the  Minnesota  Opera 
Co.  The  high  quality  of  the  record- 
ing, which  public  radio  listeners  have 
come  to  expect,  certainly  will  preserve 
the  excellence  of  Minnesota  Opera  when 
it  is  heard  nationwide. 

On  this  occasion  of  National  Public 
Radio's  third  anniversary,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  the  young  network  has 
made  an  excellent  track  record  for  itself. 
Public  radio  across  this  country  is  about 
as  diversified  as  the  country  itself.  NPR's 
role  is  to  lend  cohesion  to  the  system  of 
stations  existing  without  commercial 
funds. 

I  particularly  want  to  comment  upon 
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NPR's  insight  in  recognizing  and  even 
rejoicing  in  Americtui  diversity,  and  re- 
flecting all  the  variations  on  the  common 
theme  of  humanity  in  its  daily  program 
-All  Things  Considered  .  ..."  Oliver 
Towne,  columnist  for  the  St.  Paul  Dis- 
patch, said  it  best  in  an  article  of  April 
11.  1974. 

Mr.  Towne's  observations  of  the  input 
from  Minnesota  into  this  daily  program 
heard  nationwide  also  apply  to  other 
States.  But  we  in  Minnesota  are  proud 
of  our  contribution. 

Public  radio  finds  solid  support  from 
the  citizens  of  Minnesota.  TTie  stations 
referred  to  in  Mr.  Towne's  column  in- 
clude the  growing  Minnesota  Education- 
al Radio — MER — network,  a  strong  and 
effective  organization  which  just  recent- 
ly raised  $88,000  in  public  donations  for 
its  stations  and  increased  its  member- 
ship to  8,100.  Among  the  services  offered 
by  MER  is  "The  Radio  Talking  Book," 
programing  designed  for  a  blind  audi- 
ence which  is  broadcast  on  an  FM  sub- 
channel simultaneously  with  main- 
chEuinel  broadcasting  by  MER  stations 
for  a  general  audience. 

In  Miimeapolis-St.  Paul,  KSJN-FM 
facilities  include  a  speciaUy  funded  news 
and  public  affairs  production  center; 
consequently,  its  c»ntribution  to  public 
radio  programing  is  substantial.  With 
other  stations  in  the  State,  public  radio 
offers  Minnesotans  different  and  stimu- 
lating listening. 

Minnesota,  as  other  States,  can  recog- 
nize the  assistance  it  lends  to  making 
public  radio  a  viable  force  in  the  United 
States.  And  the  Interconnected  network 
of  National  Public  Radio  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  3  years  of  leadership  in 
noncommercial  radio  broadcasting. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Mr.  Towne  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  Apr.  11.  19741 

Now  A  Wofto  .  .  .  ! 

(By  Oliver  Towne) 

Driving  h(»ne  last  week  on  the  day  after 

tornadoes   whirled   through   mid-America,   I 

was  listening  to  the  detaUs  in  a  radio  news 

broadcast,  filled  with  word  pictures  of  death 

and  devEtstation. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  break  for  the  com- 
mercial— a  gent  with  an  insipid,  fake  "Park 
Avenue-lsh"  voice  pitching  for  a  certain 
brand  of  Vermouth. 

Talk  about  a  credibility  gap. 
Tbey  do  It  all  the  time.  The  newscaster  Is 
giving  out  with  the  world-shaking  events  In 
stentorian  tones  and,  presto,  there  comes 
that  30  or  60  seconds  of  touting  some  per- 
fume or  motor  oU  or  deodorant. 

"The  sky  Just  fell  down  folks,  and  well 
have  all  the  details,  but  first  a  word  from 
your  friendly  brewer." 

There  are  recourses.  You  simply  can  shut 
off  the  radio  or,  at  the  right  time  of  day, 
tune  m  to  any  of  the  National  Public  Radio 
Stations — KUOM,  WCAL-FM  and  KSJN-FM, 
for  their  own  newscasts  or  "AH  Things  Con- 
sidered," which  Is  a  complete  and  In  depth 
hour  and  a  half  recital  of  what's  happening 
In  the  world.  And  without  a  single  misplaced 
commepclal.  In  fact,  no  commercials  at  all 
and  no  annoxincers  trying  to  become  legends. 
heroes  or  personalities. 

Odd  as  It  may  seem  for  a  newapaperman 
to  speak  up  for  another  media.  "All  Things 


Considered"   la  my  favorite  news  gap  filler 
between  the  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press. 

You  can  start  picking  this  prograim  up  on 
the  air  at  4  p.m.  and  It  runs  through  5:30 
p.m.  on  KUOM  and  WCAI^KM.  KSJN  broad- 
casts the  same  program  a  half  hour  or  so 
later. 

This  is  no  capsule  news  digest.  It  roams 
the  country,  bringing  in-depth  coverage  of 
every  big  news  story.  On  the  day  after  the 
tornadoes,  no  less  than  eight  affiliated  NPR 
stations  were  called  In  for  on-the-scene  de- 
scriptions. 

When  newsmakers  appear  at  the  National 
Press  Club  In  Washington,  you  get  them  live 
on  microphone  with  substantial  excerpts. 

There  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  per- 
sonalities reaching  quality  status.  KSJN's 
Kevin  McKieman  ought  to  get  an  award  for 
his  coverage  of  the  Wounded  Knee  trial. 

His  scoop  was  a  long  "nip"  session  with 
Judge  Fred  Nlchol.  presiding  judge,  whose 
remarks  about  law  and  Justice  were  worth 
recording. 

McKleman's  taped  Interview  was  re-broad- 
cast on  the  National  Public  Radio  network, 
as  are  many  Items  originating  m  the  KSJN 
studios  in  Park  Square  Court  overlooking 
Smith  Park. 

Humorous  satire  by  Dudley  Rlggs  Espresso 
Coffee-house  players  in  Minneapolis  are  reg- 
ular vignettes  on  the  network  shows. 

The  voice  of  the  late  Mahon  (Roy) 
Thomas.  St.  Paul  police  officer  and  beat 
patrolman  at  Ninth  and  St.  Peter,  was  heard 
by  National  Public  Radio  audiences  across 
the  country  in  a  series  about  what  police- 
men really  feel  about  their  Jobs,  the  public, 
crime  and  lawbreakers. 

During  the  late  energy  crisis.  "All  Things 
Considered"  made  It  a  dally  habit  of  check- 
ing g:a»ollne  shortages  with  on-the-spot  In- 
terviews at  four  or  five  locations  around  the 
nation.  You  got  the  stories  from  the  mouths 
of  filling  station  operators,  motoHsts  wait- 
ing in  line,  oll-oompany  executives  suppli- 
ers. 

Very  little  Is  packaged.  I  call  It  candid 
radio. 

You  can  hear  Vice  President  Ford  In  an 
off-cuff  discussion  of  some  major  Issue,  and 
a  cosmetic  company  research  scientist  ex- 
plaining his  reaction  to  claims  that  a  pro- 
pellant  in  one  of  his  firm's  aerosol  cans 
may  cause  cancer  if  inhaled  for  a  proloneed 

And  you're  not  going  to  get  the  latest 
bulletin  on  the  Patricia  Hearst  story,  inter- 
rupted by  a  commercial  for  toUet  paper, 
written  by  some  ad  man  who  doesn't  know 
some  people  sUll  thUik  about  what  they 
hear. 


NATIONAL  HISTORIC  PRESERVA- 
TION WEEK— PART  IV 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  during  my 
remarks  yesterday  In  observance  of 
National  Hist<Hlc  Preservation  Week, 
I  discussed  the  favorable  comment 
S.  2347,  the  Historic  Structures  Tax  Act, 
has  received  from  a  number  of  historic 
preservation  organizations  and  various 
State  and  local  officials.  Today  I  intend  to 
address  myself  to  the  favorable  comment 
the  cause  of  historic  preservation  has 
received  on  the  Federal  level.  I  will  spe- 
cifically introduce  materialjnto  the  Rec- 
ord regarding  the  reaction  of  specific 
Federal  agencies  to  the  Historic  Struc- 
tures Tax  Act. 

Mr.  President,  before  proceeding  with 
my  discussion  of  this  bill,  I  ask  unani- 
mous conaent  ttiat  a  sectian-by-sectlon 
analysis  of  S.  2347  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd  At  this  point  in  the  statement 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ExHIBTr  1 

The 'Proposed  Historical  Stbtjcttjres  Tax 
Act — Section-bt-Section  Analysis 

XrrLE    I 5HOBT    TtTLK 

Title   I   labels   the   Act   as   the   Historical 

Structures  Tax  Act  of  1973  and  specifies  that 

all   amendments   contained   In   the   Act   are 

amendments  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

tftle  II— preservation  aito  rehabiutation 

OF  histoeic  structckes 

Title  II  contains  provisions  intended  to 
encourage  preservation  of  historic  buUdings 
and  structures  certified  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  as  registered  or  qualified  for 
registration  on  the  National  Registry.  In 
addition,  the  BUI  limits  depreciation  to  the 
.straight-line  method  in  the  case  of  buildings 
constructed  on  sites  which  were  formerly 
occupied  by  demolished  historic  structures. 
Section  201 

Section  201  adds  a  new  section  llB9  to  the 
Code,  permitting  a  5-year  write-off  of  re- 
habilitation expenditures  Incurred  with  re- 
spect to  historic  structures  which  are  used 
in  the  taxpayer's  trade  or  business  or  held 
for  this  production  of  Income  provided  that 
property  acquired  In  connection  with  such 
expenditure  is  otherwise  eligible  for  the  de- 
preciation allowance. 

On  the  disposition  of  a  certified  historic 
structure,  gain  would  be  treated  as  ordin.-vry 
income  to  the  extent  that  the  special  write- 
off provided  under  this  section  exceeded  the 
depreciation  deduction  which  would  have 
otherwise  been  aUowable  ( without  regard  to 
this  provision).  This  section  would  apply 
with  respect  to  all  expenditu.-es  made  afcr 
February  15,  1973. 

'  Section  202 

Section  202  would  add  a  new  section  to  the 
Code  providing  that  no  deducUon  would  be 
allowed  for  amounts  expended  In  the  demoli- 
tion of  a  registered  historic  structure,  or  for 
the  undepreciated  cost  of  such  a  structure. 
Both  items  would  have  to  be  allocated  to  the 
basis  of  the  land.  The  section  would  apply 
to  all  demolitions  occurring  after  the  da^e 
of  enactment. 

Tn-LE  Va EEHABILrrATlOX  OF  OTHE3t  PSOPESlr 

»  Section,  301 

Section  301  would  add  a  new  subsection 
(o)  to  the  general  depreciation  rules  of  sec- 
tion 167.  Under  this  new  provision,  if  a  tax- 
payer substantlaUy  rehabUitated  depreciable 
property,  he  would  be  permitted  to  elect  to 
compute  depreciation  with  respect  to  his 
pre-existlne  basis  In  the  buUdlng  as  though 
the  entire  structure  was  first  placed  In  serv- 
ice by  him.  This  will  permit  a  taxpayer  who 
purchases  a  used  buUding  and  rehabilitates 
It  to  utilize  so-caUed  accelerated  methods  of 
depreciation,  a  privilege  which  is  not  now 
accorded  taxpayers  under   the  law. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  this  special  treat- 
ment, the  amounts  added  to  capital  account 
during  a  24  month  period  must  be  at  least 
$5,000  In  amount  and  must  be  greater  than 
the  undepreciated  cost  of  the  property,  de- 
termined at  the  beginning  of  the  34  mouth 
period.  The  provision  is  effective  with  respect 
to  such  expenditures  incurred  after  June  30 
197S. 

Tmi    IV CHARrrABLE    TRANSFERS   FOa   CONSER- 
VATION   PURPOSES 

Title  IV  provides  several  amendments  to 
the  charitable  contribution  provisions  In 
section  170  of  the  Code,  the  effect  of  which 
Is  to  permit  a  charitable  oontrnwtion  deduc- 
tton  for  certain  tM>es  of  transfers  which  are 
not  presently  aJlovted  under  the  Uw.  ^jeclfi- 
cally.  section  401(a)  provides  that  a  chari- 
table deduction  wUl  not  be  denied  otx  the 
transfer  of  a  partial  Interest  In  property, 
where  the  Interest  Is  either  an  easement  of 
15  or  vaore  years  duratkm  grvated  exclusively 
for  consenratton  purpoaea,  or  la  a  remalner 
interest  in  real  property  wtalda  la  granted 
exclusively  for  conservation  purposes.  "Con- 
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servatlon  purposes"  mean  the  preservation  of 
open  land  areas  for  public  outdoor  recrea- 
tion or  education,  or  scenic  enjoyment;  tho 
preservation  of  historically  Important  land 
areas  or  structures;  or  the  protection  of 
natural  environmental  systems. 

These  amendments  would  apply  with  re- 
spect to  contributions  made  after  Febru- 
ary 15,  1973. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  this  propos- 
al would  harness  the  constructive  aspects 
of  our  Federal  tax  system  so  as  to  pre- 
serve historically  significant  buildings, 
encourage  the  rehabilitation  rather  than 
the  demolition  of  older  buildings  in  our 
urban  centers,  and  increase  the  develop- 
ment of  additional  open  spaces  for  pub- 
lic use.  The  Historic  Structures  Tax  Act 
is  a  modified  version  of  legislation  that 
has  received  the  strong  support  of  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, former  Secretary  Shultz,  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  President  of  the  Senate  dated 
February  19,  1973.  stated  that — 

The  bill  would  .  .  .  encourage  greater  re- 
habilitation, rather  than  demolition,  of  older 
buildings  in  our  urban  areas.  The  legislation 
is  similarly  designed  to  make  restoration  of 
historic  structures  more  appealing  to  pri- 
vate Investors.  Finally,  the  bill  modified  cer- 
tain restrictions  on  the  deductibility  of 
charitable  gifts  of  partial  Interest  in  land  to 
be  used  for  conservation  purposes. 

Although  I  have  modified  the  legisla- 
tion originally  transmitted  to  the  Senate 
by  former  Secretary  Shultz.  I  believe  that 
I  have  preserved  three  of  the  major  sub- 
stantive initiatives  contained  in  the 
draft  biU,  and  I  am  confident  that  the 
legislation  I  am  sending  to  the  desk  to- 
day is  completely  compatible  with  the 
program  of  the  President  and  will  re- 
ceive the  administration's  enthusiastic 
support. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  address. 
President  Nixon  referred  to  historic 
preservation  by  saying  that  "we  have  an 
irreplaceable  historic  and  architectural 
heritage."  The  President  went  on  to  say 
that  he  had  proposed  legislation  "to  dis- 
courage the  demolition  of  historic  struc- 
tures and  to  encourage  their  rehabilita- 
tion." In  a  letter  dated  October  17,  1973, 
Mr.  Dana  Q.  Mead.  Associate  Director  of 
the  Domestic  Council,  reinforced  the 
President's  interest  in  this  legislation  by 
stating  that  "we  have  no  objection  to 
your  legislation  and  would  -«tl{)port  S. 
2347."  Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  Mr.  Meads  letter  be  printed 
in  Its  entirety  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mitment of  President  Nixon  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Morton  to  the 
cause  of  historic  preservation  can  also 
be  seen  In  recent  budget  figures.  In  1969 
only  $100,000  was  appropriated  for  the 
grant-in-aid  program  for  historic  pres- 
ervation which  is  administered  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  That  rose 
to  $11.5  million  in  fiscal  year  1974  and 
the  President  has  requested  $20  million— 
the  full  amount  authorized— in  fiscal 
year  1975.  This  budget  increase  is  noth- 
ing short  of  astronomical  but  it  still  does 
not  come  close  to  what  is  needed  to  pre- 
Berve  our  heritage.  To  meet  the  need,  we 


must  mobilize  private  funds  and  to  mo- 
bilize private  funds  we  must  revamp  our 
tax  laws  so  as  to  negate  certain  existing 
tax  incentives  to  demolish  existing 
structures  and  replace  them  with  posi- 
tive incentives  to  encourage  rehabilita- 
tion and  restoration.  This  is  exactly  what 
S.  2347  is  designed  to  do  and  that  is  why 
I  am  so  deeply  committed  to  its  enact- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  shortly  after  intro- 
ducing S.  2347,  I  wrote  to  each  member 
of  the  Natipnal  Advisory  Council  on  His- 
toric Preservation  relative  to  this  legis- 
lation. Many  Cabinet  members  and  heads 
of  Federal  agencies  serve  on  this  Coun- 
cil and  I  was  pleased  to  receive  favor- 
able reports  from  most  of  them.  The 
Honorable  Claude  S.  Brinegar.  Secretary 
of  Transportation  stated  that — 

This  Department  has  followed  the  legis- 
lative history  of  the  Administrations  envi- 
ronmental proposals  with  considerable  In- 
terest. We  believe  that  these  proposals  could 
provide  a  much  needed  financial  incentive 
for  increased  environmental  concern  at  the 
same  time  that  they  would  eliminate  cer- 
tain loopholes  In  our  current  tax  structure 
which  have  acted  as  deterrents  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  historic  structxires.  .  .  . 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Frederic  W.  Hickman,  noted  that— 

This  bill  would  help  .  .  .  encourage  greater 
rehabilitation,  rather  than  demolition,  of 
old<>r  buildings  in  urban  areas;  make  restora- 
tion of  historic  structiu-es  more  appealing 
to  private  Investors  and  encourage  charitable 
gifts  of  partial  Interests  In  land  to  be  used 
for  conservation  purposes.  The  encourage- 
ment of  rehabilitation  In  urban  areas,  the 
preservation  of  historically  significant  build- 
ings and  Increased  dedication  of  open  space 
for  public  use  are  essential  goals  which  will 
enhance  our  environment. 

Mr.  Kenneth  M.  Brown,  legislative 
counsel  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, in  a  letter  dated  November  5, 
1973,  said: 

The  President.  In  his  State  of  the 
Union  Message  on  Natyiral  Resources  and  the 
Environment  of  February  15.  1973,  called  for 
revision  of  our  tax  laws  to  encourage  re- 
habilitation of  older  buildings.  3.  2347  would 
help  to  Implement  this  policy  by  providing 
tax  benefits  and  disincentives  to  encourage 
rehabilitation  of  certain  historic  structures. 
It  would  also  provide  tax  benefits  for  cer- 
tain transfers  for  conservation  purposes. 

We  strongly  support  the  historic  preserva- 
tion provisions  of  S.  2347.  as  well  as  the  pro- 
visions allowing  charitable  deductions  for 
certain  transfers  for  conservation  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  I  received  other  corre- 
spondence from  the  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture and  Commerce,  the  General 
Services  Administration,  and  so  forth.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
texts  of  these  selected  letters  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  Historic  Structures  Tax  Act 
coincides  with  our  national  objectives  as 
expressed  by  the  President  as  well  as  the 
Congress.  We  can  strengthen  our  sense  of 
national  unity  and  purpose,  preserve  our 
history,  reinvigorate  our  communities, 
and  make  additional  open  spaces  avail- 
able for  the  use  of  our  people  by  con- 


structively utilizing  ojir  JPederal  tax 
system.  This  bill  is  not  punitive  in  nature, 
but  seeks  to  encourage  through  the  con- 
structive use  of  our  tax  system  the  long- 
range  and  highly  desirable  social  goals 
which  we,  as  a  Congress,  haye  set  for  our 
Nation.  J 

In  closing  Mr.  President,  I  would  once 
again  urge  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee to  hold  hearings  on  S.  2347  so  that 
we  can  begin  to  move  this  vital  legislation 
through  the  legislative  process.  If  the 
Finance  Committee  would  expedite  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  I  believe  it  would 
be  possible  to  include  its  provisions  in 
any  tax  reform  legislation  which  might 
come  before  the  2d  session  of  the  93d 
Congress. 

ExHffirr  2 

The  White  House. 
Vfaahington,  October  17,  1973. 
Hon.  J.  Olenn  Beau.,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Thank  you  for  your  recent 
letter  concerning  the  Historical  Structures 
Tax  Act  of  1973.  I  appreciate  your  bringing 
this  legislation  to  my  attention. 

As  you  know,  on  February  19th  of  this  year. 
Secretary  Shultz  resubmitted  to  the  Congress 
the  Environmental  Protection  Tax  Act.  This 
legislation  was  Introduced  on  March   14  by 
Congressman  Conable  as  H.R.  5684.  Your  bill 
and  H.R.  6584  are  quite  similar,  differing  only 
In  the  provision  dealing  with  coastal  wetland 
areas,  and  while  we  would  prefer  to  see  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  6584,  we  have  no  objection 
to   your   legislation    and    would    support    S. 
2347. 
Thank  you  again  for  your  letter. 
Best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Dana  O.  Mead, 
Associate  Director,  Domestic  Council. 

Department  or  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  2,  1974. 
Hon.  J.  Glenn  Beall, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  SCNator  Beall:  This  Is  in  reply  to 
your  request  of  October  6,  1973,  for  a  report 
on  S.  2347,  a  bUl  '.'To  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  encourage  the  pres- 
ervation and  rehabilitation  of  historic  build- 
ings and  structures  and  the  rehabilitation  of 
other  property,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  blU.  Title  I.  cites  the  Act  as  the  His- 
toric Structures  Tax  Act  of  1973.  Title  II  en- 
courages the  preservation  of  historic  build- 
ings and  structures  certified  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  as  registered  or  qualified  for 
registration  on  the  National  Registry,  and 
limits  depreciation  to  the  straight-line 
method  for  buildings  constructed  on  sites 
which  were  formerly  occupied  by  demolished 
historic  structures.  Title  III  encourages  the 
rehabilitation  of  existing  structures,  rather 
than  their  demolition.  Title  IV  permits  char- 
itable deductions  for  certain  types  of  trans- 
fer of  property,  not  presently  allowed  under 
the  law,  for  conservation  purposes. 

The  Department  is  in  full  agreement  with 
the  objectives  outlined  in  your  letter  and  we 
believe  that  your  bill  would  be  helpful  in 
achieving  them.  While  the  Department  has'' 
no  responsibility  for  urban  buildings,  we  are 
concerned  with  historical  buildings  In  rural 
areas  and  with  parka,  open  spaces,  and  re- 
source conservation. 

Enactment  of  the  bill  might  very  well  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  Living  Histor- 
ical Farms  in  rural  areas,  particularly  near 
our  urban  centers.  These  farms,  which  are 
essentially  outdoor  operating  museums  re- 
producing farm  practices  of  a  particular  time 
In  a  particular  area,  serve  both  as  a  sourc* 
of  knowledge  and  as  an  outdoor  recreational 
facility.  The  Department  believes  that  thes* 
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farms,  whatever  their  time  period,  offer  a 
worthwhile  addition  to  our  Bicentennial 
plans.  A  few  such  farms,  reproducing  con- 
ditions under  which  some  of  our  past  lead- 
ers grew  up,  are  In  existence  today  and  more 
are  needed. 

While  the  Department  supports  the  provi- 
sions of  S.  2347.  we  would  prefer  the  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  SS84.  The  latter,  an  Administra- 
tion bill.  Is  substantially  identical  to  S.  2347 
except  that  It  additionally  contains  some  Im- 
portant tax  provisions  designed  to  help  pre- 
serve the  coastal  wetlands  areas. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  pres- 
entation of  this  report  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Phil  Campbell, 

Under  Secretary. 

VS.  Department  of  Commerce. 
Washington,  D.C,  October  23,  1973. 
Hon.  J.  Olenn  Beall,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Beall:  This  Is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  October  5.  1973,  to  me  and  to 
Mr.  Clarence  C.  Pusey  of  my  staff  regarding 
S.  2347. 

As  the  representative  and  alternate  for  the 
Department  of  Commerce  on  the  Advisory 
Council  for  Historic  Preservation,  we  both 
are  knowledgeable  and  enthusiastic  support- 
ers of  this  bill.  This  legislation  is  timely  and 
If  enacted,  should  provide  a  major  impetus 
to  the  preservation  of  our  historic  property 
and  structures  for  future  gener.itlons. 

We  hope  that  the  bill  is  favorably  con- 
sidered. 

Sincerely. 

J.  William  Nelson, 
Director,  US.  Expositions  Staff. 

Smithsonian  Institution. 
Washington,  D.C,  March  25.  1974. 
Ron.  J.  Olenn  Beall.  Jr., 
VS.  Senate 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Beall:  Last  fall  you  very 
kindly  requested  my  comments  on  S  2347. 
the  Historical  Structures  Tax  Act  of  1973  "a 
bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964  to  encourage  the  preservation  and  re- 
habilitation of  historic  buildings  and  struc- 
tures and  the  rehabilitation  of  other  property 
and  for  other  purposes." 

Because  the  Smithsonian  has  traditionally 
supported  efforts  to  preserve  historic  build- 
ings and  to  conserve  natural  environmental 
systems  I  felt  that  the  proposed  legislation 
Warranted  the  attention  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Institution.  I  am  hnppy  to 
report  that  at  their  meeting  In  January  the 
Regents  endorsed  the  objectives  of  S.  2347 
and  any  simUar  legislation  that  would  create 
tax  Incentives  for  the  preservation  and 
restoration  of  historic  structures  and  neigh- 
borhoods; to  encourage  rehabilitation  Instead 
of  demolition  of  older  buildings  in  urban 
environments;  and  to  promote  charitable  con- 
tributions of  land  and  rights  for  conservation 
purposes. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  it  has  no  objection  to  the  submis- 
sion of  this  report  and  that  enactment  of 
S.  2347  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  Adu- 
mlnlstratlon's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

S.  Dillon  Riplet,  Secretary. 

General  Services  Administration, 
Washington.  D.C.  December  10,  1973. 
Hon.  J.  Olenn  Beall,  Jr., 
VS.  Senate,  ' 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Beall:  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  request  for  our  comments  regarding 
8.  2347.  the  Historical  Structures  Tax  Act  of 
1973,  which  you  have  introduced  to  encour- 


age the  preservation  and  rehabilitation  of 
historic  buildings  and  structures  and  the 
rehabUltatlon  of  other  properties  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  preservation  and  rehabilitation  of  his- 
torically significant  Federal  buildings  has 
been  a  major  continuing  program  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  (GSA).  In 
addition  to  the  nomination  of  such  build- 
ings to  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places,  of  which  we  recently  submitted  fif- 
teen. GSA  has  recently  successfully  com- 
pleted the  restoration  of  the  Pioneer  Court- 
house In  Portland.  Oregon,  to  use  as  a  Court 
of  Appeals  and  office  space. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  92- 
362.  we  conveyed  to  local  governing  bodies 
within  the  past  year  the  Federal  Courthouse 
and  Post  Office  In  St.  Paul.  Minnesota,  and 
the  Post  Office  In  Battle  Creek.  Michigan, 
which  had  been  declared  excess  but  will  now 
be  preserved  as  viable  historic  monuments  In 
perpetuity.  The  significant  feature  of  Public 
Law  92-362  Is  the  provision  for  partial  use 
of  such  historic  monuments  for  income- 
producing  purposes  to  bear  the  cost  of  repair, 
rehabilitation  and  maintenance.  Any  excess 
revenues  will  be  used  for  parks,  recreation, 
and  other  local  historic  preservation  projects. 

Where  Public  Law  92-362  provides  budget 
funding  relief  for  local  political  bodies,  we 
believe  S.  2347  will  furnish  similar  Incentives 
to  private  owners  of  historically  significant 
buUdlngs.  Several  such  buildings.  Including 
the  Stock  Exchange  In  Chicago  designed  by 
Louis  Sullivan  might  have  survived  demoli- 
tion in  recent  years  had  the  provisions  of  S. 
2347  been  available.  We  concur  with  the 
Treasury  Department's  analytical  observa- 
tions and  concern  for  the  growing  casualty 
of  historically  significant  buildings. 

In  view  of  the  President's  statement  at  the 
signing  of  Public  Law  92-362  on  August  4. 
1972,  and  the  historic  preservation  program 
of  the  General  Services  Administration,  we 
fully  support  the  objectives  of  S.  2347. 
Sincerely, 
ARTHUR  F.  Sampson,  i4dministrofor. 

I  From  the  White  House.  Aug.  4,  19721 
Statement    by    the   President 

Although  Jefferson  reminded  us  that  "the 
earth  belongs  to  the  living,  not  to  the  dead," 
the  value  of  historical  preservation  can  no 
longer  seriously  be  challenged.  We  need  to 
know  where  we  have  been  if  we  are  to  under- 
stand where  we  are — and  who  we  are. 

Although  It  is  true  that  historical  preserva- 
tion of  buildings  may  seem  to  many  to  have 
a  low  priority,  we  should  not  turn  our  backs 
upon  these  quiet,  stately,  authentic 
reminders  of  our  heritage.  As  we  look 
upon  these  structures  we  hear  the  voices  of 
past  heroes — strengthening  our  resolve  to 
create  a  future  that  will  be  worthy  of  them. 
And  although  the  GSA  surplus  property 
bill  I  am  about  to  sign  may  appear  to  some 
not  to  be  significant,  I  do  sign  It  with  a  sense 
of  deep  significance.  This  is  in  fact  one  of  the 
key  Initiatives  for  historic  preservation  that 
I  presented  to  the  Congress  In  my  1971  Mes- 
sage on  the  Environment.  The  bill  will  give 
us  the  tools  we  need  to  permit  States  and  lo- 
calities to  receive  title  to  surplus  Federal 
structures  of  historic  and  architectural  in- 
terest. 

Until  today,  law  has  prevented  the  free 
transfer  of  Federal  surplus  buildings  to  the 
States  or  localities  unless  they  were  to  be 
used  as  museums  or  for  other  non-revenue 
producing  activities.  Many  States  and  cities 
simply  could  not  afford  to  take  title  and 
maintain  these  buildings  under  such  terms. 
Under  the  new  law,  the  States  and  local- 
ities will  be  able  to  use  the  Federal  surplus 
buildings  as  centers  for  urban  commerce  and 
tourism.  They  will  be  able  to  preserve  the 
historic  buildings,  to  cherish  them,  and  to 
use  them  as  active  facilities  which  will  raise 
sufficient  revenue  to  keep  them  well  main- 


tained. The  buUdUigs  themselves  can  be  liv- 
ing parts  of  the  community,  preserving  their 
historic  past  not  as  a  thing  apart  but  as  a 
vital  presence.  Any  excess  revenues  will  be 
used  for  parks,  recreation  and  other  local  his- 
toric preservation  projects. 

There  remain  before  the  Congress  a  num- 
ber of  additional  measures  I  have  proposed  to 
aid  historic  preservation.  Among  these  are 
the  National  Land  Use  Policy  Act.  which  will 
help  States  to  exercise  protective  controls 
over  historic  buildings  and  districts;  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  provide  tax  benefits  for  the  restoration 
and  tax  penalties  for  the  destruction  of  his- 
toric structures;  and  a  new  program  of  loan 
guarantees  through  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  for  the  restora- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  historic  structures 
for  residential  purposes. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  all  these  meas- 
ures for  the  benefit  of  our  American  archi- 
tectural and  historic  values — and  I  sign  the 
GSA  surplus  property  bill  with  pride  and 
satisfaction. 

Exhibit  3 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 

Washington,  DC,  February  5,  1974. 
Hon.  J.  Glenn  Beall.  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Beall:  I  greatly  appreciate 
your  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  comment 
on  the  Historical  Structures  Tax  Act  of  1973 
(S.  23471.  The  objectives  afid  approach  of 
this  legislation  are  commendable,  and  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  whole- 
heartedly endorses  its  enactment.  The  legis- 
lation will  provide  forceful  mechanisms  to 
promote  the  preser\ation  and  rehabilitation 
of  historic  buildings  across  the  country. 

The  amendments  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  as  proposed  in  S.  2347  are  needed  and 
timely  in  several  respects.  First,  they  would 
effectively  complement  the  Nations  prepara- 
tions for  the  Bicentennial  celebration.  More- 
over, the  proposed  amendments  would  be  of 
great  benefit  in  furthering  the  goals  ex- 
pressed by  the  President  in  his  Executive 
Order  ni593  on  the  Protection  and  En- 
hancement of  the  Cultural  Environment 
Finally,  the  legislation  could  promote  Fed- 
eral energy  conservation  objectives  which, 
no  doubt,  will  be  a  matter  of  increasing 
national  concern.  In  this  respect.  S.  2347  Is 
especially  timely,  as  it  would  encourage  sub- 
stantial energy  savings  by  fostering  the  im- 
aginative reuse  of  older  buUdlngs  and  by 
minimizing  the  consumption  of  energ>--ex- 
pensive  materials  required  In  new  construc- 
tion. 

The  strength  of  the  proposed  legislation 
lies  In  Its  three-faceted  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem, combining  tax  measures  to  discourage 
the  demolitioil  of~historic  buildings,  along 
with  incentives  for  rehabilitation  and  for 
the  transfer  of  less-than-fee  Interest  in  real 
property  for  conservation  purposes.  Taken 
together,  these  devices  should  result  not  only 
in  the  preservation  of  structures  now  se- 
verely endangered  by  demolition  pressures, 
but  also  in  the  economically  feasible  reuse 
of  these  structures. 

The  adaptive  use  or  "recycling"  of  older 
buildings  has  become  the  focus  of  an  in- 
creasing number  of  Endowment  activities. 
The  agency's  Architecture  &  Environmental 
Arts  program  Is  supporting,  through  its 
grants,  numerous  projects  of  this  nature, 
particularly  through  IM  City  Edges  and  City 
Options  programs.  Moreover,  the  Endowment 
is  now  listed  among  those  Federal  agencies 
responsible  for  commenting  on  Environ- 
mental Impact  Statements  relating  to  his- 
toric preservation,  architecture  and  arche- 
ology, and  neighborhood  conservation. 
Through  these  efforts,  the  Endowment  has 
become  aware  of  the  urgent  need  for  re- 
visions in  Federal  tax  policy  as  outlined  In 
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S.  2347.  We  strongly  urge  the  enactment  of 
the  Historical  Structures  Tax  Act  of  1973. 

Tbe  omce  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  us  that  It  has  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  report,  t-'t  that  the  Ad- 
ministration would  prefer  enactment  of  HJl. 
5584,  a  more  comprehensive  measure  con- 
taining the  substance  of  S.  2347  and  also 
provisions  designed  to  preserve  the  coastal 
v'etlands. 


Sincerely, 

Nancy  Hanks.  Chairman. 

National  Endowment  tok 

THX    HUMANrriES, 

Washington.  D.C..  December  6, 1973. 
Hon.  J.  Olenn  Bcall,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Senator  Beau.:  Your  proposed  legis- 
lation, S.  2347,  the  Historical  Structures  Tax 
Act  of  1973,  creates  an  unusual  and  impor- 
tant option  In  a  distinctly  important  area. 
The  preservation  and  effective  use  of  historic 
buildings  and  the  creation  of  paries  and  open 
spaces  can  only  further  the  historic  aware- 
ness and  the  general  good  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  Although  the  Endowment  Is 
not  permitted  by  its  act  to  fund  the  actual 
costs  of  preservation,  we  have  encouraged 
It  by  funding  research  and  education  proj- 
ects that  have  led  to  the  preservation  of  such 
buUdlngs.  To  preserve  the  past  as  it  is  sig- 
nificant to  our  present  Is  a  fundamental 
act  of  the  humanities.  Being  unacquainted 
with  the  tax  aspects  of  the  situation,  I  am 
unable  to  assess  the  relative  costs  and  bene- 
fits which  the  legislation  would  bring  about. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  purpose  of  your  proposed 
legislation  is  to  continue  and  increase  such 
preservation,  I  believe  It  merits  serious  and 
careful  consideration. 

The  Ofldce  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  us  that  it  has  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  report  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program. 
"~         Sincerely, 

Ronalo  S.  Bcrman,  Chairman. 

NattoNai.  Foundation  on  the  Axts 

AND  the  RUMANniES. 

Wathington.  DC,  January  24, 1974. 
Hon.  J.  Olxnn  BsAix,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  tabor  and  Public 
Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bkaix:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  January  23  containing  Information 
on  the  Historical  Structures  Tax  Act  of 
1973. 

My  personal  interest  In  this  legUlatlon 
stems  from  my  Involvement  with  the  PMenU 
Design  Improvement  Program.  For  your  In- 
formation I  enclose  copies  of  the  May  1972 
Presidential  statement  initiating  and  out- 
lining this  program,  and  the  April  1878 
sUtement  Issued  at  the  First  Federal  Design 
Assembly. 

The  Design  Assembly  component  of  this 
program  is  sponsored  by  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities,  and  Is 
Rimed  at  promoting  Federal  leadership  In 
maintaining  high  contemporary  design 
standards.  A  critical  concomitant  to  this 
goal  would  seem  to  me  to  be  the  preservation 
of  tbe  best  examples  of  our  "design  heritage." 

Hence,  I  follow  the  progress  of  this  legis- 
lation with  keen  Interest,  and  will  appreciate 
receiving  further  news  on  the  matter. 

Thank  you  again, 
Sincerely, 

Oail  EUrpsb, 

Staff  Assistant, 
Federal    Council   on    the    Artt   and 

Humanities. 


The  WHrrE  House, 
Washington,  May  IS.  1972. 

One  year  ago  I  asked  the  heads  of  63 
Federal  agencies  to  determine  ways  by  which 
their  agencies  could  more  vigorously  assist 
the  arts  and.  In  turn,  how  tbe  arts  might 
be  used  to  enhance  their  programs.  The 
response  to  that  request  has  been  gratifying, 
calling  fresh  attention  to  the  Importance 
of  the  arts  In  the  dally  operations  of  Oov- 
ernm^nt  and  leading  to  the  development  of 
several  recommendations  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

Today,  based  upon  this  first  set  of  recom- 
mendations by  the  Endowment,  I  am  pleased 
to  announce  that  we  shall  move  forward 
on  three  fronts: 

First,  I  am  asking  Uae  Federal  CouncU  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  to  sponsor  an  an- 
nual Design  Assembly  for  Federal  admin- 
istrators and  artists. 

Second,  I  am  asking  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  to  appoint  a  special  ad  hoc 
task  force  committee  to  review  and  expand 
the  publication.  Guiding  Principles  for  Fed- 
eral Architecture;  this  document  was  first 
priijited  In  1962  and  set  forth  broad  aesthetic 
recommendations  of  considerable  value.  I 
am  also  asking  the  National  Endowment  to 
recommend  a  program  for  Including  art 
works  in  new  Federal  buUdlngs. 

Third.  I  am  taking  a  series  of  actions  to 
improve  Federal  graphics  and  publications. 
The  National  Endowment  will  now  be  re* 
sponsible  for  coordinating  the  efforts  of  the 
executive  agencies  to  upgrade  their  graphics. 
I  am  also  requesting  Federal  agency  heads 
to  make  a  comprehensive  review  of  their  own 
graphics  and  production,  and  I  am  asking 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  review  exist- 
ing procedures  for  employing  artists,  archi- 
tects and  designers  for  Federal  service.  The 
Commission  Is  also  to  evaluate  the  need 
for  expert  rating  panels  to  review  credentials 
and  portfolios  of  applicants  for  such  Jobs, 
as  Is  done  In  other  professional  areas. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  increasingly 
concerned — and  properly  so^wlth  the  physi- 
cal appearance  of  their  communities.  There 
should  be  no  doubt  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  an  appropriate  and  critical  rede 
to  play  In  encouraging  better  design,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  actions  announced 
today  will  enable  the  Government  to  refleot 
new  standvds  of  excellence  In  all  of  Its 
design  endeavors. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  Hour, 
Washington,  April  2, 1973. 

As  the  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  sponsors  the  first  annual  Design 
Assembly  for  Federal  administrators  and 
artists.  I  want  to  realfirm  my  strong  belief 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  a  critical 
role  In  encouraging  better  design. 

It  Is  Ume  that  we  cast  aside  the  theory 
that  excellence  of  design  la  a  luxury.  Let 
us  see  It  instead  as  a  necessity  for  answering 
real  human  needs.  And  let  us  also  realize 
that  good  design  can  save  money,  time  and 
maintenance  and  that  It  can  hnmeasurably 
enhance  communication  and  understanding. 

The  Ideals  that  shaped  our  Government  are 
among  the  noblest  In  human  thought.  It  is 
Imperative  that  these  Ideals  be  faithfully  re- 
flected In  the  physical  creations  of  our  Gov- 
ernment so  that  future  generations  may  b« 
proud  and  Inspired  by  thoee  who  have 
come  before. 

In  these  reflective  yean  dr  self-examina- 
tion preceding  our  Bicentennial,  we  are 
called  upon  to  set  high  standards  of  cre- 
ativity and  performance.  Tou  can  be  sure 
that  your  recommendations  will  be  the  basis 
for  constructive  action.  In  this  spirit  I  wish 
you  a  productive  and  satisfying  session. 

Richard  Nixoh. 


Smithsonian  iNsTrrtmoN, 
Washington.  D.C..  October  19,  1973, 
Hon.  J.  GI.ENN  Beali.,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Beall  :  I  am  grateful  for  your 
letter  of  the  12th  Inviting  my  comments  on 
your  Historical  Structures  Tax  Act  (S.  2347) . 
I  have  long  Ijeen  deeply  concerned  with  his- 
toric preservation,  diu-lng  which  time  It  has 
been  continuously  evident  how  far  we  lag  be- 
hind most  of  the  European  nations  in  offer- 
ing tangible  inducements  to  the  owners  of 
historic  structures  who  might  be  Inclined  to 
undertake  preservation.  Your  bill  appears  to 
be  the  Instrument  to  bring  some  balance  to 
this  situation. 

My  principal  and  specific  preservation  con- 
cern has  been  for  the  structures  of  Ameri- 
can technology — manufacturing,  processing, 
and  engineering  structures,  which  tradi- 
tionally are  disregarded  by  preservationists, 
despite  their  extraordinary  significance  In  the 
nation's  development.  I  would,  therefor,  of- 
fer the  suggestion  that  your  bUl  be  amended 
to  specifically  mention  structures  relating  to 
"technology,  industry,  and  engineering,"  as 
a  reminder  to  both  owners  and  the  IRS  that 
It  Is  fully  as  Important  to  preserve  the  re- 
mains of  this  aspect  of  our  heritage  as  houses 
and  churches.  An  Indication  that  recognition 
of  this  is  becoming  more  widespread  Is  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  factory  and  mUl 
buUdlngs;  bridges;  canaU;  utUltles  struc- 
tures; mines;  and  so  forth.  Included  on  the 
National  Register,  U  Increasing  proportlon- 
aUy  with  time.  Maryland.  In  fact,  has  been 
one  of  the  most  enlightened  sUtes  in  this  re- 
gard, and  U  one  of  the  few  having  a  member 
of  its  professional  review  board  for  the  Na- 
tional Register  concerned  expressly  with 
technological  structures  (who  happens  to  be 
myself). 

If  you  would  keep  me  Informed  of  the 
acts  progress.  I  would  be  grmteful. 

With  all  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Robert  M.  Voon,, 
Curator,    DivUion    of    Mechanical    and 
CivU  Engineering. 


PROTECTINO  OLDER  AMERICANS 
AGAINST  OVERPAYMENT  OP  IN- 
COME TAXES 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
years  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging  has 
been  concerned  about  the  extraordinarily 
high  incidence  of  Income  tax  overpay- 
ments by  the  elderly. 

Inquiries  on  this  subject  by  the  com- 
mittee have  provided  very  clear  and  con- 
vincing evidence  that  many  older  Ameri- 
cans pay  more  taxes  than  required  by 
law  for  several  reasons. 

Some  are  Just  overwhelmed  by  the 
complexities  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

Others  are  perplexed  by  the  compli- 
cated tax  forms  and  numerous  calcula- 
tions. 

And  far  too  many  are  simply  unaware 
of  helpful  tax  relief  measures. 

To  help  provide  protection  against  this 
serious  problem,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Aging  has  taken  a  number  of  impor- 
tant steps.  Earlier  this  year,  we  published 
a  checklist  of  itemized  deductions  as  a 
further  safeguard  against  elderly  tax- 
payers overlooking  helpful  deductions. 

Additionally,  several  members  of  the 
committee  and  Senate  have  Joined  me  in 
sponsoring  the  Older  Americans   Tax 
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Counseimg  Assistance  Act.  Under  this 
proposal  elderly  taxpayers  would  receive 
effective  and  helpful  counsel — provided 
by  elderly  volunteers — to  assure  that  they 
are  fully  aware  of  legitimate  deductions, 
credits,  and  exemptions.  All  in  all,  51 
Senators  have  sponsored  this  proposal. 
Including  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  listing  of  the  cosponsors  of  this 
legislation.  S.  2868.  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Williams. 
Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN,  Mr.  BiDEN,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Bayh,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Montoya,  MixAbourezk,  Mr. 
Johnston,  Mr.  HucH-esTMr.  Tunney,  Mr. 
Mondale,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr. 
Haskell,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr. 
Randolh,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr. 
Eastland,  Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr.  Mansfield, 
Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Fulbright,  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton,  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  Metzenbaum.  Mr. 
Cranston.  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
~  Nelson,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Hugh  Scott, 
Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr. 

HUDDLESTON,     Mr.     STAFFORD,     Mr.     HOLL- 

iNGS,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Schweiker,  Mr. 
Cook,  and  Mr.  Percy. 

Additionally,  the  Older  Americans  Tax 
Counseling  Assistance  Act  has  received 
strong  support  in  recent  news  accounts. 

One  such  example  is  an  article — en- 
titled "How  You  Can  Recover  Overpaid 
Tax" — by  Bernard  Nash,  executive  direc- 
tor for  National  Retired  Teachers  As- 
sociation-American Association  of  Re- 
tired Persons. 

Moreover,  Ted  Schuchat,  the  na- 
tionally known  retirement  consult^t, 
provides  an  excellent  description  of  this 
bill  in  his  column  on  "Extra  Tax  Help 
Proposed." 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend  both  of 
these  articles  to  my  colleagues,  and  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  You  Can  Recover  Overpaid  Tax 
(By  Bernard  B.  Nash) 

By  the  time  you  read  this,  you  will  probably 
have  already  filed  your  Income  Tax  return — 
and  the  odds  are  that  you  paid  more  than 
your  share.  In  fact,  it  Is  estimated  that  up 
to  half  of  all  taxpayers  over  age  66  fall  Into 
this  category. 

Fortunately.  It  Is  not  too  late  for  you  to 
recover  the  money  you  overpaid  this  year  and 
In  previous  years.  The  key  to  unlocking  the 
tax  vault  is  Form  1040X,  which  is  available 
from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  office  near- 
est you,  and  a  booklet  prepared  by  the  staff 
of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging. 

The  pamphlet.  "Protecting  Older  Ameri- 
cans Against  Overpayment  of  Income  Taxes," 
contains  a  checklist  of  itemized  deductions 
because  most  overpayments  by  older  people 
result  from  their  failure  to  take  all  the  de- 
ductions to  which  they  are  entitled. 

One  reason  for  this,  explains  SCOA  chair- 
man, Sen.  Frank  Church  (D-Idaho),  is  that 
"upon  reaching  66,  the  aged  taxpayer  Is  of- 
tentimes confronted  with  an  entirely  new 
set  of  rules,  usually  far  more  complex  than 
the  tax  provisions  during  his  preretirement 
years.  . . .  Quite  frequently,  these  provisions 
can  pose  formidable  challenges,  even  for  ex- 
perienced   tax    experts.    But    for    the    un- 


trained— and  oftimes  unsuspecting — elderly 
taxpayer,  these  complex  tax  relief  measures 
can  prove  to  be  mind  boggling." 

To  help  unboggle  the  situation,  the  book- 
let lists  hundreds  of  deductions  to  which 
you  are  legally  entitled,  but  may  have  over- 
looked. A  few  samples: 

Money  paid  for  general  sales,  and  state  and 
local  gasoline  taxes  (which  can  De  computed 
on  the  basis  of  miles  driven  or  oetual  gas 
bills),  and  state  and  local  Income  and  per- 
sonal property  taxes. 

Travel  and  out-of-pocket  (postage,  station- 
ery, phone  calls)  expenses  while  performing 
services  for  charitable  organizations. 

Interest  paid  on  mortgages,  auto  loans.  In- 
stallment purchases  (TV,  washer,  stove,  etc.), 
and  charge  account  "flnance  charges." 

The  booklet  points  out  that,  if  you  utilize 
the  services  of  an  accountant  or  professional 
tax  preparer,  their  fees  are  also  deductible. 
However,  many  older  people  have  received 
free  advice  and  assistance  via  the  Tax  Aides 
program  of  the  American  Association  of  Re- 
tired Persons  and  the  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association. 

Administered  by  the  NRTA-AARP  Institute 
of  Lifetime  Learning,  the  program  trains 
older  volunteers  to  assist  their  fellow  retirees 
across  the  country  in  preparing  their  own 
return.  During  the  1972-73  tax  season,  2.500 
Tax  Aides  counseled  more  than  100,000  older 
people  in  626  cities.  To  locate  the  Tax  Aides 
nearest  you,  contact  your  local  AARP  chapter 
or  write  to  the  Institute  at  1909  K  Street, 
NW.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

Earlier  this  year.  Sen.  Church  Introduced 
the  Older  Americans  Tax  Counseling  Assist- 
ance Act  which,  if  passed,  would  aid  in  ex- 
panding the  program.  Since  the  legislation 
has  strong  bipartisan  support,  it  Is  quite 
probable  that,  by  this  time  next  year,  addi- 
tional thousands  of  older  people  will  benefit 
from  it. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Senate  committee's 
tax  tips  booklet  is  available  from  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington.  D.C. 
20402,  for  36  cents.  When  ordering,  list  both 
the  pamphlet's  title  "Protecting  Older  Amer- 
icans Against  Overpayment  of  Income  Taxes," 
and  stock  number  (6270-02228),  and  expect 
to  wait  about  a  month  for  delivery.  If  you're 
among  the  4.6  million  older  taxpayers  paying 
more  income  tax  than  required,  this  may  be 
the  wisest  36  cents  you  ever  spent. 

Extra  Tax  Help  Proposed 
(By  Theodor  Schuchat) 

Hard  as  It  Is  to  fill  out  many  a  federal  In- 
come tax  return,  the  task  Is  even  more  diffi- 
cult for  those  of  retirement  age. 

"Upon  reaching  Age  66,  the  aged  taxpayer 
is  oftentimes  confronted  with  an  entirely 
new  set  of  rules,  usually  far  more  complex 
than  the  tax  provisions  during  his  preretire- 
ment years,"  Sen.  Frank  Church.  D-Idaho, 
told  the  Senate  recently. 

"He  may  find  it  necessary,  for  example,  to 
complete  the  retirement  Income  credit 
schedule,  determine  the  taxable  portion  of 
his  annuity,  or  the  sale  of  his  personal  resi- 
dence," the  senator  continued. 

"Quite  frequently,  these  provisions  can 
pose  formidable  challenges,  even  for  expe- 
rienced tax  experts.  But  for  the  untrained — 
and  ofttlmes  unsuspecting — elderly  taxpayer, 
these  complex,  tax  relief  measures  can  prove 
to  be  mind  boggling, "  said  Church,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  Aging. 

"Perhaps  the  most  troubled  Individual  Is 
the  aged  widow,  who  typically  has  low  or 
moderate  Income  and  very  little  experience 
In  tax  matters, "  he  added.  "For  her,  the  tax 
law  is  usually  a  Jumble  or  gobbledygook  with 
numerous  potential  pitfalls." 

Despite  extra  personal  exemptions  and 
other  breaks  In  the  law,  many  older  Ameri- 
cans file  tax  returns.  Nearly  nine  million 


taxpayers  of  Ape  65  or  older  filed  federal 
returns  lor  the  ]'^7Ktaxable  year,  the  most 
recent  for  whirli  the  totals  are  available. 
That  was  not  far  from  half  of  all  those  In  the 
age  bracket. 

Sen.  Church  has  proposed  legislation  that 
would  authorize  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice to  provide  extra  assistance  to  older  tax- 
payers. His  Older  American  Tax  Counseling 
Assistance  Act  is  also  sponsored  by  Sens. 
Lawton  Chiles,  D-Fla.;  Dick  Clark,  D-Iowa, 
and   Harrison   A.   Williams   Jr.,   D-N.J. 

trained   2.500 

The  bill  would  allow  the  IRS  to  train  vol- 
\inteers.  mainly  retirees,  who  In  turn  would 
help  other  elderly  taxpayers.  The  volunteers 
would  be  unpaid  but  would  be  reimbursed 
for  their  out-of-pocket  expenses. 

Last  year,  the  IRS  trained  about  2.500 
older  people  as  part  of  the  Volunteer  Income 
Tait  Assistance  program — VITA.  Each  VITA 
volunteer  was  able  to  help  an  average  of  40 
other  older  Americans  during  the  tax  return 
season. 

Most  helpful  was  the  advice  that  VITA  vol- 
unteers gave  about  common  deductions, 
credits,  and  exemptions  that  many  older  tax- 
payers either  overlook  or  else  do  not  know 
about. 

It  has  been  reliably  estimated,  for  example, 
that  perhaps  half  the  older  taxpayers  who 
are  eligible  to  claim  the  retirement  Income 
credit  do  not  do  so  on  their  federal  tax  re- 
turn. 

"We  do  not  need  any  more  proof  that  this 
program  has  been  a  success,"  Sen.  Church 
said  recently  of  the  VITA  program,  which 
began  in  a  small  way  In  1968. 

""What  Is  needed  now  is  a  genuine  national 
commitment  to  Improve  and  expand  thes^ 
efforts,"  he  said.  "And  .that  is  precisely  what 
our  bill  is  designed  to  do." 


WAITING  FOR  THE  END:  ON 
NURSING    HOMES 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
shocked  and  outraged  after  reading  an 
article  in  the  New  York  Times  maga- 
zine entitled:  "Waiting  for  the  End:  On 
Nursing  Homes"  by  Susan  Jacoby. 

The  article  described  the  most  degrad- 
ing treatment  of  our  senior  citizens  I 
have  ever  read  about.  For  example,  one 
woman  in  a  home  was  senile  and  there- 
fore unable  to  control  her  bowel  and 
bladder  movements.  However,  she  was 
not  diapered,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, because" the  administrator  ofahe 
nursing  home  decided  that  laundry  costs 
were  too  high. 

One  elderly  woman  was  transferred 
from  one  home  to  another  whereupon  it 
was  found  that  she  was  so  filthy  that 
her  toes  were  literally  stuck  together. 

The  elderly  in  this  country  have  been 
seen  too  often  as  a  burden  to  society.. 
Too  often  they  are  felt  to  be  nuisances 
to  our  daily  hves.  And  too  often  these 
attitudes  are  reflected  by  institutions  de- 
signed to  care  for  the  elderly:  the  nurs- 
ing homes. 

We  must  intensify  our  concern  for  the 
elderly  and  undertake  efforts  to  insure 
that  conditions  such  as  those  uncovered 
by  Ms.  Jacoby,  are  not  allowed  to  per- 
sist. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Susan  Jacoby,  "Waiting  for  the 
End:  On  Nursing  Homes"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscorb, 
as  follows: 
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Waitino  to*  the  'Em:  On  Nursing  Homes 
(By  Susan  J»coby) 

A  thin,  graying  woman  wanders  up  and 
down  the  corridor  of  a  Michigan  nursing 
home  in  search  of  a  nurse's  aide.  "Could  you 
help  my  husband  out  of  bed?"  she  asks.  "He 
didn't  feel  well  earlier  In  the  day  but  he'd 
like  to  get  up  now." 

It  is  II  In  the  morning,  but  the  aide  says 
it  Is  the  wrong  time  of  day  for  patients  to  be 
getting  out  of  bed.  "Oh,  I  didn't  mean  this 
minute."  the  woman  replies  timidly.  "We 
know  you're  very  busy."  The  aid  stalks  off 
down  the  hall  and  yells  to  a  colleague.  "I 
don't  know  who  the  hell  her  husband  Is,  do 

TOU?" 

"How  should  I  know?"  snaps  back  the 
other  aide.  "I  cant  remember  people's 
names." 

Tiie  home  is  located  on  a  qiUet  residential 
street  in  Lansing.  Mich.,  and  Is  owned  by 
National  Health  Enterprises,  Inc.,  the  largest 
nursing-home  chain  In  the  United  States. 
It  Is  neither  the  best  nor  the  worst  of  the  in- 
stitutions in  which  more  than  a  million 
Americans  spend  the  last  weeks,  months 
or  years  of  their  lives. 

"The  nations  23.000  nursing  homes  are  a 
booming  private  industry  supported  mainly 
by  public  money.  Spurred  by  the  Influx  of 
Federal  money  from  Medicare  and  Medicaid, 
the  industry  has  nearly  doubled  its  patient 
capacity  since  1966.  More  than  94.5-bUllon 
was  spent  In  nursing  homes  last  year,  with 
the  Federal  Government  paying  nearly  half 
of  the  bill  and  the  state  and  local  govern- 
ments an  additional  25  to  30  per  cent. 

There  are  now  more  than  20  million  Ameri- 
cans over  the  age  of  65.  More  significant,  a 
third  of  them  are  over  75 — the  age  group  that 
Includes  tj>#  majority  of  nursing  home  pa- 
tients. Industry  and  Government  officials 
estimate  that  at  least  two  million  of  the 
elderly  Vill  be  Institutionalized  by  the  year 
2U00.  "It's  absolutely  terrifying,"  says  Dr. 
Rot>ert  N.  Butler,  a  Washington,  D.C.,  psy- 
chiatrist with  a  special  interest  in  geron- 
tology. "What  happens  when  there  is  Just 
one  more  big  medical  breakthrough — say.  in 
the  treatment  of  cancer?  How  many  more 
people  will  be  lirlng  beyond  the  point  where 
they  can  tAke  care  of  themselves?  How  many 
more  will  live  and  die  without  dignity  in 
the  anonymity  of  large  institutions?" 

The  quality  of  care  In  these  Institutions  Is 
attracting  more  public  attention  as  more 
public  money  is  channeled  Into  nursing 
homes.  In  spite  of  its  growing  dependence 
on  public  money,  the  industry  strongly  re- 
sists demands  for  public  access  to  Informa- 
tion about  its  operation.  In  visits  to  50  nurs- 
ing homes  In  the  East,  the  South  and  the 
Midwest,  I  found  most  of  the  owners  unre- 
sponsive or  openly  hostile  when  they  were 
asked  about  routine  matters  like  the  size 
of  the  staff,  frequency  of  doctor  visits,  the 
amount  spent  on  meals  or  the  availability  of 
physical  therapy  equipment. 

Operators  frequently  refuse  to  permit  vis- 
its from  reporters  or  representatives  of  con- 
sumer organizations;  I  usually  told  the 
staff  that  I  was  looking  for  a  home  for  my 
mother.  An  administrator  at  &Ianhattan's 
Peter  Cooper  Nursing  Home  told  me:  "'When 
you  ask  a  whole  lot  of  questions— ques- 
tions from  some  so-called  consumer  check- 
list— It  Just  gets  people's  backs  up."  Her 
conunent  was  m.ade  in  response  to  a  question 
about  how  many  nurses  and  nurse's  aides 
were  employed  by  the  home. 

The  lack  of  public  information  is  clo&ely 
related  to  many  other  factors  which  exert  a 
negative  Influence  on  the  quality  of  nurs- 
ing-home care: 

Government  standards  are  spottlly  en- 
forced by  a  fragmented  network  of  state  and 
^Tocal  agencies;  inspections  for  federally  de- 
fined Medicare  and  Medicaid  standards  are 
carried  out  by  the  states.  On  Dec.  4,  eight 
people  died  and  32  were  injtired  In  a  fire  at 


a  Philadelphia  nursing  home  that  had  been 
cited  by  state  Inspectors  for  serious  fire 
safety  deficiencies  In  June,  1972.  At  the 
time  of  the  fire,  the  home  was  certified  (or 
Medicaid  even  though  it  was  In  clear  viola- 
tion of  Federal  safety  regulations.  In  this 
typical  case,  inspection  records  were  closed 
to  the  public  and  the  state  had  taken  no 
firm  legal  steps  to  force  the  home  Into  com- 
pliance. State  agencies  blamed  each  other 
for  the  lack  of  enforcement — a  typical  oc- 
currence when  a  disaster  focuses  public  at- 
tention on  deficient  nursing  homes. 

During  President  Nixon's  second  term, 
Federal  nursing  home  standards  have  been 
downgraded.  In  January,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Issued  a  new 
set  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid  guidelines 
which  replace  many  specific  standards  with 
hard-to-enforce  generalities.  The  new  stand- 
ards affect  everything  from  food  to  the  num- 
ber of  doctor  visits  In  nursing  homes.  Con- 
sumer representatives  emphasize  that  the 
relaxation  of  standards  will  mean  large  sav- 
ings for  the  Government  and  higher  profits 
for  the  Industry.  Government  spokesmen 
say  the  looser  guidelines  were  drawn  up  be- 
cause the  old  stand-,.'^  were  badly  enforced. 

People  who  decide  to  place  the  elderly  In 
nursing  homes — yc-  iger  relatives— often 
have  no  Idea  of  what  constitutes  good  care. 
Some  people  simply  <!•)  not  want  to  inquire 
too  closely  Into  condS'':ons  at  the  homes 
where  they  leave  their  parents.  "They  come 
In  here  with  a  fog^  look  In  their  eyes,"  said 
a  sharp-eyed  80-year-otd  woman  in  an  excel- 
lent nonprofit  nursing  home  In  Atlanta.  "Re- 
member how  you  used  to  hate  the  smell 
when  your  parents  took  you  to  the  zoo,  even 
though  you  loved  to  look  at  the  animals? 
Most  visitors  here  are  like  that.  You  have 
the  feeling  that  they're  holding  their  noses 
even  though  they  aren't  really  doing  it." 

There  Is  no  coordinated  plan  to  meet  the 
social  needs  of  the  growing  elderly  popula- 
tion. More  and  more  government  money  is 
pumped  Into  profit-making  nursing  homes, 
but  virtually  no  money  is  available  for  al- 
ternative services — like  visiting  nurses  or 
housekeepers — that  might  keep  more  old 
people  out  of  Institutions. 

More  than  90  per  cent  of  the  nation's  nurs- 
ing homes  are  proprietary  (profitmaklng) 
Institutions.  Large  chains  like  National 
Health  Enterprises,  listed  on  either  the  New 
York  or  the  American  Stock  Exchanges,  con- 
trol about  10  per  cent  of  the  business.  That 
figure  understates  the  Influence  of  chains, 
because  many  smaller  nursing  home  com- 
panies are  not  listed  on  the  stock  exchanges. 
These  are  usually  local  chains,  with  five  to  10 
homes  within  a  100-mlle  radius.  The  prof- 
itable local  chains  are  frequently  bought  out 
by  larger  chains. 

The  expenditure  of  so  much  public  money 
In  private,  profit-making  Institutions  Is 
rooted  In  the  good  intentions  of  Congress 
when  the  original  Social  Security  Act  was 
passed  In  1935.  The  act  set  up  a  small  pro- 
gram of  matching  Federal  grants  to  states 
for  cash  assistance  to  needy  old  people.  One 
provision  prohibited  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
to  support  any  person  living  In  a  public  In- 
stitution; the  purpose  of  the  ban  was  to  dis- 
courage states  from  using  Dickensian  19th 
century  poorhouses  to  care  for  the  aging. 

The  Uttle-notlced  Social  Security  provision 
encouraged  the  conversion  of  private  housli;g 
into  profitmaklng  boarding  homes  for  the 
elderly — the  forerunner  of  today's  nursing 
home  Industry.  In  the  thirties,  few  planners 
foresaw  the  massive  social  needs  that  would 
arise  when  families  began  to  slough  off  the 
responsibility  for  older  relatives  at  the  same 
time  that  medical  advances  were  keeping  un- 
precedented numbers  of  people  alive  into 
their  70's  and  80's.  And  no  one  asked  whether 
profit-making  Institutions  were  best  designed 
to  meet  those  needs. 

Medicare  ond  Medicaid,  the  chief  sources 


of  Federal  support  for  nursing  home  patients, 
are  frequently  confused  by  the  public: 

Medicare,  financed  through  the  Social  Se- 
curity system,  pays  primarily  for  hospital 
expenses  connected  with  acute  Illnesses.  In, 
nursing  homes  Medicare  pays  for  only  100 
days  of  posthospltal  care.  Medicare  outlays  in 
nursing  homes  totaled  approximately  >340,- 
mUlion  in  1968.  By  1970,  due  to  stringent 
cost-cutting  efforts  by  the  Administration, 
the  expenditure  was  down  to  9180-mllllon. 
Many  nursing  home  patients  who  were  eligi- 
ble for  Medicare  funds  between  1966  and  1969 
were  abruptly  cut  off;  worse  still,  the  Govern- 
ment demanded  retroactive  repayment.  In 
1073,  Medicare  payments  to  nursing  homes 
leveled  off  at  $188-mUlion.  Out  of  more  than 
■  a  million  nursing  home  patients,  only  70.000 
were  receiving  any  Medicare  assistance.  "Peo- 
ple have  misled  about  Medicare,"  says  Ronald 
P.  Kryslek,  corporate  secretary  of  National 
Health  Enterprises.  "A  lot  of  people  come  to 
our  homes  and  are  convinced  that  Medicare 
will  pay  for  everything.  When  we  tell  them 
It's  not  so,  they  think  we're  lying  to  them." 

Medicaid,  the  big  bonanza  for  nursing 
homes.  Is  the  matching  state  and  Federal 
program  for  the  "medically  Indigent."  Medic- 
aid pays  for  long-term  care  as  well  as  for 
hospital  tr9atment.  State  rules  for  Medicaid 
eligibility  vary  considerably.  In  some  states, 
especially  In  the  South,  people  are  not  eligible 
for  Medicaid  if  they  have  any  financial  as- 
sets. "It's  heartbreaking."  said  a  staff  mem- 
ber at  the  non-profit  Wesley  Woods  Health 
Center  In  Atlanta.  "A  couple  will  have  life 
savings  of  92,000  for  a  funeral — that's  very 
Important  to  a  lot  of  older  people — and  the 
state  makes  them  spend  the  money  before 
they  can  get  any  Bledlcald. "  Other  states 
allow  the  elderly  to  keep  a  small  savings  ac- 
count and  still  receive  Medicaid.  Many  nurs- 
ing home  patients  are  eligible  for  Medicaid 
In  addition  to  their  Social  Security  pay- 
ments: Socled  Security  cannot  possibly  pay 
the  S600  to  91,200-a-month  bills  of  nursing 
homes  In  major  metropolitan  areas.  Medicaid 
payments  go  directly  to  the  Institutions 
which  house  eligible  patients,  not  to  the 
Individuals. 

Most  patients'  Social  Security  and  Medicaid 
checks  are  cashed  directly  by  the  nursing 
homes.  According  to  Federal  law,  Medicaid 
patients  are  supposed  to  receive  a  930-a- 
month  allowance  for  personal  use.  However, 
many  patients  do  not  receive  the  allowance — 
either  because  they  are  senile  or  because  they 
are  not  aware  of  their  legal  right  to  the 
money.  In  some  of  the  homes  I  visited,  own- 
ers used  the  (30  allowance  for  laundry 
charges  not  Included  In  the  basic  rates  for 
nursing  care.  One  man  In  a  New  York  home 
told  me  he  had  been  a  patient  for  three  years 
before  he  learned  about  the  personal  allow- 
ance from  a  niece.  "She  wondered  why  I  was 
always  begging  her  for  cigarettes  when  she 
came  to  visit,  and  I  told  her  I  had  no  money 
to  buy  them.  She  went  to  the  administrator 
and  threatened  to  get  a  laviryer,  and  then  they 
started  giving  me  the  money .V  The  man  asked 
that  his  name  be  withheld  Because  he  was 
afraid  of  retaliation  from  theYntirslng  home 
staff. 

Approximately  80  per  cent  of  nursing  home 
patients  receive  Medicaid  or  some  other  form 
of  public  assistance.  At  hearings  last  fall  be- 
fore a  subconunlttee  headed  by  Senator  Fiank 
Moss,  Democrat  of  Utah,  American  Nursing 
Home  Association  President  Don  T.  Barry  de- 
scrlbed  these  patients  as  "Individuals  [who] 
have  had  a  life -style  characterized  by  a  pat- 
tern of  social  and  economic  failure." 

Barry's  statement  Is  misleading,  because 
the  number  of  middle-class  people  on  Medic- 
aid Is  growing.  Most  states  do  not  require 
families  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  their 
aging  parents,  and  even  wealthy  families 
would  find  it  difficult  to  bear  today's  nursing 
home  costs.  If  a  person  lives  In  a  nursing 
home  for  several  years,  extensive  life  savings 
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are  eaten  up  and  Medicaid  becomes  a  neces- 
sity. "We  had  a  man  here  who  bought  Coca- 
Cola  stock  In  1930,"  said  a  nursing  home  di- 
rector In  Atlanta.  "You  can  imagine  how 
much  that  was  worth  by  1960.  But  he  lived  to 
be  94,  his  only  son  died  and  his  stocks  had  to 
be  sold,  one  by  one.  He  was  on  Medicaid  for 
the  last  four  years  of  his  life.  It  can  happen 
to  anyone." 

The  financial  problems  confronting  people 
who  must  seek  nursing  home  care  for  their 
parents  are  essentially  the  same  throughout 
the  country.  In  New  York  City,  a  good  home 
for  a  patient  who  needs  skilled  nursing  care 
costs  a  minimum  of  9225  a  week.  In  less  ex- 
pensive areas  of  the  covmtry,  the  cost  might 
be  as  low  rs  9150  a  week — still  too  much  for 
a  middle-Income  family.  State  Medicaid  re- 
imbursement Is  usually  lower  than  the  rates 
homes  charge  private  patients.  At  one  New 
York  home,  the  dally  cost  to  a  private  patient 
is  941,  while  the  charge  for  Medicaid  patients, 
reimbursed  by  the  state.  Is  935.77.  Only  rich 
patients  can  pay  their  own  bUls,  and  only  the 
rich  could  afford  to  pay  such  bills  for  their 
parents. 

In  New  York,  any  patient  who  is  eligible  for 
institutional  care  is  also  eligible  for  Medic- 
aid. The  only  restriction  Is  that  an  Individ- 
ual patient  have  savings  of  less  than  91.750, 
or  a  couple  less  that  92,700.  In  practice,  this 
means  that  some  patients  will  pay  a  nursing 
home  for  their  care  out  of  their  savings  until 
they  reach  the  91,750  level,  and  then  avail 
themselves  of  Medicaid.  The  Income  of  a 
patient's  children  has  no  bearing  on  Med- 
icaid eligibility — a  Medicaid  patient  could 
have  a  chUd  making  9100,000  a  year,  95jOOO 
a  year  or  no  money  at  all.  While  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  families  from  giving 
extra  spending  money  to  their  relatives  In 
nursing  homes  who  are  reeclvlng  Medicaid, 
or  to  keep  families  from  paying  for  better 
services,  such  Instances  are  rare. 

The  fact  that  "it  can  happen  to  anyone" 
Is  responsible  for  the  new  attention  that  is 
being  focused  on  the  nursing  home  Industry. 
No  one — Including  industry  spokesmen — de- 
nies that  many  nursing  homes  are  falling 
to  provide  high-quality  care.  In  1971,  a  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  audit  of  nursing 
homes  in  three  large  states  found  that  more 
than  half  of  the  homes  were  violating  basic 
Government  regulations.  The  report  wm  ex- 
tremely specific.  In  over  half  of  the  homes 
Inspected  by  the  G.A.O.  auditors,  the  re- 
quirement that  patients  be  visited  by  a  doc- 
tor every  30  days  was  being  completely  Ig- 
nored. There  is  no  reason  to  think  the  situa- 
tion has  in4>roTed  or  will  improve,  because 
the  newly  Issued  HJI.W.  guidelines  have 
dropped  the  30-day  visit  requirement.  (Under 
the  current  rules,  a  patient  need  not  be  vis- 
ited by  a  doctor  at  any  specified  intervals 
after  his  first  90  days  in  a  home) . 

The  G.A.O.  report  dealt  with  routine  fail- 
ure to  meet  Government  standards.  From 
other  sources,  it  is  all  too  easy  to  unearth 
gentUne  horror  stories  about  nursing  homes 
certified  for  state  and  Federal  programs. 
Some  of  the  most  flagrant  examples  of  nurs- 
ing home  abuses  have  been  aired  t>efore  Sen- 
ator Moss's  subcommittee,  which  has  made 
a  dogged  investigation  during  the  past  10 
years  into  nearly  every  aspect  of  the  nursing 
home  Industry.  They  are  the  kind  of  bear- 
ings that  do  not  attract  attention  from  the 
national  press  unless  a  well-known  witness 
like  Ralph  Nader  is  testifying.  But  the  testi- 
mony of  ordinary  citizens  is  more  striking. 
In  1971,  Mrs.  Glenda  Carlson  described  her 
mother's  confinement  at  the  Suburban  Con- 
valescent Center  in  South  Chicago  Heights, 
ni.: 

"I  visited  mother  three  times  weekly,  and 
•t  unexpected  times.  Each  time,  I  would 
purposely  look  at  the  right  foot.  .  .  .  Her 
right  foot  was  purple  and  black.  She 
screamed  with  pain  if  nurses  got  anywhere 
near  her  foot.  I  was  shocked  and  horrified 
at  the  sight  and  complained  that  the  nuraea 
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had  not  called  the  physician  in  to  treat 
mother's  right  foot.  .  .  .  Never  once  did  I 
visit  mother  when  she  was  diapered.  I  ques- 
tioned the  nurses  as  to  why  a  person  with 
my  mother's  condition  of  senility,  and  ulcer- 
ated-looking foot,  would  not  be  diapered. 
Their  answer  was  that  [the]  administrator 
of  the  Convalescent  Center  did  not  approve 
having  diapers  on  the  incontinent  patients 
because  it  caused  too  much  laundry  and  cost 
far  too  much.  Becavise  (she  wasn't]  dia- 
pered .  .  .  without  being  aware  of  it,  due  to 
her  senility,  she  would  get  her  hands  in  her 
own  excrement,  scratch  the  open  sores  on 
the  right  foot  and  smear  It  all  over  herself." 
The  Suburban  Convalescent  Center  was 
certified  for  Medicaid  at  the  time  of  the 
hearings.  It  Is  still  cenifled  for  Medicaid  to- 
day. 

Also  entered  In  the  record  was  a  letter  con- 
cerning the  plight  of  a  patient  at  the  Carver 
Convalescent  Home  in  Springfield,  111. : 

"A  disability  assistance  recipient,  Mrs.  An- 
nie T.  Bond,  received  nursing  care  in  the 
Carver  Convalescent  Home  from  October, 
1965,  to  February,  1968,  on  which  date  she 
transferred  to  Mary  Ann's  Nursing  Home  in 
Decatur.  Mrs.  Bond's  condition  upon  admis- 
sion to  Mary  Ann's  Nursing  Home  was  such 
that  her  attending  physician  and  the  nurs- 
ing home  staff  were  quite  concerned.  The 
following  is  a  description  of  Mrs.  Bond's 
condition  at  the  time:  'Mrs.  Bond  was  cov- 
ered with  decubltl  [bedsores]  from  the  waist 
down;  .  .  .  the  decubltl  on  hips  were  the 
size  of  grapefruits  and  bones  could  be  seen; 
. . .  the  meatus  and  labia  were  stuck  together 
with  mucous  and  filth  so  that  tincture  of 
green  soap  had  to  be  used  before  a  Foley 
catheter  could  be  Inserted;  .  .  .  her  toes  were 
a  solid  mass  of  dirt,  stuck  together,  and  not 
until  they  had  l)een  soc4>ed  ...  for  three 
days  did  the  toes  come  apart.  .  .  ." 

The  letter  from  the  inspection  nurse  was 
addressed  to  the  Illinois  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Aid.  An  investigation  was  ordered,  but 
state  records  do  not  Indicate  whether  one 
was  made.  The  Carver  Convalescent  Home  Is 
no  longer  in  business;  it  was  destroyed  in  a 
fire  in  1972.  Ten  patients  died.  The  home  was 
stUl  licensed  by  the  state  at  the  time  of  the 
blaze;  citizens'  groups  had  repeatedly  called 
for  investigations  of  conditions  at  the  home 
but  their  requests  were  ignored. 

These  are  obviously  extreme  examples,  but 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  such  homes 
were  ever  certified  to  receive  state  or  Federal 
money.  I  saw  many  more  common  examples 
of  deficient  care  when  I  visited  nursing  homes 
In  the  gxiise  of  a  potential  customer. 

Many  of  these  nursing  home  deficiencies 
are  rooted  in  the  attitudes  of  the  staff  toward 
patients.  There  was  the  administrator  who 
said  (^d  people  were  "something  like  un- 
trained dogs."  Another  administrator,  who 
had  Just  finished  telling  me  she  sees  "these 
people  not  as  patients  but  as  individuals," 
then  added.  "They're  so  cute.  We  have  two 
senile  ladles  who  found  each  other  and  who 
spend  the  entire  day  together.  You  know  they 
don't  understand  a  word  you're  saying  to 
them,  but  they're  so  sweet  and  cute,  like 
children."  I  had  seen  the  two  women  during 
my  tour  of  the  home.  They  were  holding 
hands  and  staring  at  a  blank  wall. 

Few  administrators  addressed  patients  as 
"Mr.."  "Mrs.,"  or  "Miss";  most  simply  used 
first  names.  The  denial  of  this  simple  for- 
mality strips  the  nursing  home  patient  ol  a 
small  piece  of  dignity;  the  situation  Is  anal- 
ogous to  that  of  an  employer  who  habitually 
calls  a  maid  by  her  first  name  while  the  maid 
addresses  the  employer  by  a  title  and  last 
name.  The  patients  In  nursing  homes  do  not 
address  staff  members  by  their  first  names. 

Furthermore,  I  frequently  witnessed  In- 
Btanoes  not  only  of  staff  meml>ers'  indiffer- 
ence to  their  patients,  but  also  their  out- 
right hoeUlity.  In  a  Michigan  nursing  home, 
an  emaciated  woman  was  sitting  in  a  wheel 
chair.  The  blanket  covering  her  legs  had  fal- 


len to  the  floor.  "You'd  better  pull  that 
blanket  back  up.  honey,"  said  an  aide.  "No 
one  around  here  wants  to  look  at  your  skin- 
ny old  legs." 

From  a  consumer  standpoint.  It  is  espe- 
cially difficult  to  evaluate  a  home  with  an 
inviting  surface  appearance.  Manor  Care,  a 
chain  of  Maryland  nursing  homes,  owns  an 
attractive  modem  building  in  affluent  Mont- 
gomery County.  The  grounds  are  elaborately 
landscaped,  the  lobby  carefully  furnished, 
the  dining  rooms  sparkling  and  the  game 
room  stuffed  with  yarn-and-coat-hanger  toys 
made  by  the  patients.  The  only  defect  I 
noticed  was  the  scarcity  of  equipment  In 
what  was  advertised  as  a  well-equipped  phys- 
ical therapy  department.  But  records  of  Med- 
icare and  Medicaid  inspections,  as  well  as  ac- 
counts of  proceedings  before  the  Maryland 
State  Board  of  Nursing  Home  Examiners,  re- 
veal some  dlsttirbing  facts  about  Manor  Care 
operations  in  the  past.  Some  records  are  open 
to  the  public  and  some  are  not.  They  are 
kept  in  Federal  an-,  state  offices  In  Baltimore, 
and  none  are  easily  acx;essible  to  consumers 
who  are  looking  for  a  nursing  home. 

In  1972,  an  administrator  at  the  Mont- 
gomery County  home  lost  her  state  license 
for  violations  which  included  keeping  more 
than  a  dozen  cats  in  the  kitchen  and  allow- 
ing roaches  to  multiply  unchecked.  The 
Maryland  State  Board  finally  toe*  action 
against  the  administrator  after  a  county 
health  inspector  found  a  case  of  salmonella 
(food  poisoning)  in  the  home.  The  inspector 
informed  the  administrator  that  standards 
for  Medicare  participation  required  the  home 
to  isolate  a  patient  with  salmonella,  since 
food  poisoning  is  highly  contagious  in  insti- 
tutions. When  the  inspector  checked  the  next 
day,  the  food  poisoning  victim  was  still  In  a 
room  with  another  patient.  Still  declining  to 
comply,  the  administrator  said,  "Well,  we 
could  put  the  patient  in  the  physical  therapy 
room  but  that  wouldn't  be  such  a  good  idea. 
That's  where  we  put  the  bodies  of  the  de- 
ceased before  the  funeral  home  comes  to  pick 
them  up." 

Federal  and  local  inspection  reports  indi- 
cate that  Manor  Care  Homes  have  had  a  fre- 
quent turnover  of  nursing  directors — a  key 
Job  in  any  home.  A  former  administrator  told 
one  inspector  that  corporate  policies  pre- 
vented her  from  bua^tlng  more  than  t#o 
hours  of  nursing  care  a  day  per  patient.  The 
administrator  said  nursing  directors  felt  It 
was  impossible  to  do  their  Job  properly  with- 
in the  budgetary  restrictions.  (National 
Health  Enterprises  budgets  three  hours  of 
nursing  care  a  day.) 

S.  J.  Radcllffe  Jr.,  secretary-treasurer  for 
Manor  Care.  Inc.,  said  the  "old  vloUtlons 
have  been  corrected.  "We  cooperated  fully 
with  the  county  authorities  when  the  food 
poisoning  case  was  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion. When  violations  are  brought  to  our 
attention,  they're  taken  care  of  and  that's 
the  end  of  it."  Radcllffe  noted  that  Maryland 
state  gxUdelines  only  require  two  hours  of 
nursing  care  per  day  but  said  that  Manor 
Care  provides  for  more  nursing  when  it  is 
needed.  "I  wouldn't  say  that  there  U  a  hard- 
and-fast  corporate  policy  on  this." 

Virginia  D.  Maxwell,  chairman  of  the  Mary- 
land Board  of  Examiners  and  chief  of  nursmg 
home  inspections  for  Montgomery  County, 
says  the  purpose  of  enforement  is  "not  to  put 
nursing  homes  out  of  business  but  to  see 
that  violations  are  corrected.  When  viola- 
tions are  corrected,  that's  to  the  credit  of 
everyone  concerned.  But  I  also  think  it's 
important  for  consumers  to  look  at  the  per- 
formance of  homes  over  a  period  of  years. 
especially  if  they're  under  the  same  owner- 
ship. This  shows  you  what  kind  of  pattern 
you  have.  Are  there  isolated  violations,  or 
is  there  a  pattern  of  deficiency  that  makes 
the  home  a  bad  bet?" 

Yet  In  many  seemingly  attractive  nurs- 
ing homes,  which  b»T«  no  histocy  at  vtola- 
tlons.   It  is  still  dlOcult  for  coosumera  to 
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get  the  most  elementary  Information  about 
nursing  car©  from  the  homes  themselves. 
The  National  Health  Enterprises  Home  In 
Michigan  is  a  sprawling  brick  and  glass 
building  that  would  look  like  a  new  subur- 
ban public  school  were  it  not  for  the  guard 
at  the  door.  During  my  tour,  the  large, 
freshly  painted  rooms  with  three  or  four 
beds  were  gleaming  and  free  of  any  smell  of 
urine — a  constant  problem  in  homes  where 
some  elderly  patients  have  no  control  over 
their  bowels  or  bladder. 

The  administrator  Informed  me  that  the 
average  rate  at  the  home  was  $19.60  a  day, 
and  that  laundry  would  cost  an  extra  $11  a 
month.  She  was  not  as  forthcoming  with 
Information  about  other  aspects  of  nursing 
care.  I  asked  about  the  ratio  of  staff  to 
patients,  and  she  told  me  there  was  a  reg- 
istered nurae  on  duty  at  all  times.  She  said 
she  did  not  know  how  many  practical 
nurses  or  nurse's  aides  were  on  duty  at  any 
given  moment. 

"I  don't  have  those  figures  myself,"  she 
said.  "But  it's  more  than  adequate  to  meet 
the  patient's  needs."  It  was  the  same  answer 
couched  in  politer  terms,  that  I  had  received 
from  the  Peter  Cooper  Home  administrator 
who  told  me  not  to  ask  questions  from  a 
"so-called  consumer  checklist."  Owner  Her- 
man Salamonovitz  said,  "If  we'd  known  you 
were  a  reporter,  we  would  have  given  you 
the  information  you  asked  for.  But  let  me 
assure  you,  people  don't  ask  these  questions. 
How  many  nurses  are  there,  how  many  aides? 
People  J\ist  don't  ask.  There  has  to  be  some 
trust." 

At  the  same  home,  in  Manhattan's  Green- 
wich Village,  many  patients  were  lying  in 
near-total  darkness.  On  a  drizzly  January 
day,  the  lights  were  turned  off  in  all  of  the 
bedrooms.  The  assistant  administrator,  not- 
ing my  critical  glance,  had  explained  that 
"the  ones  who  are  still  in  their  rooms  don't 
want  the  lights  on." 

On  Aug.  6,  1971,  President  Nixon  unveiled 
an  eight-point  program  designed  to  trans- 
form nursing  homes  into  "shining  symbols  of 
comfort  and  concern."  He  acknowledged  that 
many  homes  "now  fall  woefully  short  of  this 
standard.  Unsanitary  and  unsafe,  over- 
crowded and  understaffed,  the  substandard 
nxirslng  home  can  be  a  terribly  depressing 
Institution.  To  live  one's  later  years  in  such 
a  place  is  to  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  ne- 
glect and  degradation."  Sir.  Nixon  empha- 
sized that  Medicare  and  Medicaid  funds 
should  be  cut  off  from  institutions  that  fall 
to  meet  Government  standards.  "This  is  not 
only  a  matter  of  personal  belief,"  he  said,  "it 
is  also  the  law  of  the  land — and  has  been 
since  1965."  According  to  a  report  ^ing  pre- 
pared by  Senator  Moss's  subcommittee  on 
long-term  care,  only  579  out  of  more  than 
23,000  homes  have  lost  their  certification  for 
Federal  funds  since  the  President's  speech. 
The  figure  contrasts  sharply  with  the  1971 
0_A.O.  audit's  finding  of  serious  violations 
In  more  than  half  of  the  inspected  homes. 

H.E.W.'s  relaxation  of  Federal  standards 
lor  nvirsing  homes  is  also  at  odds  with  the 
President's  rhetoric.  At  last  fall's  hearing 
before  the  Moss  subcommittee,  the  new 
H.E.W.  guidelines  drew  sharp  criticism  from 
professional  and  consumer  organizations 
ranging  from  the  National  CouncU  of  Senior 
Citizens  to  the  American  Nurses  Associa- 
tion. The  only  organization  favoring  the 
guidelines  was  the  American  Nursing  Home 
Association,  a  powerful  lobby  representing 
nursing  home  owners.  Consumer  groups 
hoped  that  HJ/.W.  would  take  their  objec- 
tions into  account  and  delay  Issuing  the  final 
rules,  but  they  were  released  several  weeks 
after  a  private  White  House  meeting  be- 
tween Mr.  Nixon  and  chief  officers  of  the 
Nursing  Home  Association.  (H.E.W.  has  prom- 
ised to  meet  some  of  the  consumer  objec- 
tions In  additional  rules  to  be  Issued  at  an 
unspecified  future  date.) 
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The  relationship  between  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration and  the  nursing  home  lobby 
seems  to  be  based  largely  on  the  Administra- 
tion's interest  in  budget-cutting  and  the 
owners'  interest  in  bolstering  their  profits. 
Lower  standards  serve  the  purposes  of  both 
the  Government  and  the  Industry. 

Some  nursing  home  owners  did  make  large 
contributions  to  the  Nixon  campaign.  On 
Jan.  14,  The  Milwaukee  Journal  reported 
that  Robert  A.  Pallafito.  board  chairman  of 
National  Health  Enterprises,  had  contrib- 
uted $30,000  of  his  personal  stock  in  the 
company  to  the  Committee  for  the  Re-elec- 
tion of  the  President.  The  contribution, 
made  before  April  7.  1972.  did  not  become  a 
matter  of  public  record  until  the  Common 
Cause  suit  succeeded  in  opening  the  files  on 
early  campaign  contributions.  Also  according 
to  The  Journal.  George  B.  Cook,  a  former 
director  of  National  Health  Enterprises,  was 
a  Nixon  fund-raiser  in  1966  and  1972.  Cook 
contributed  $10,000  worth  of  his  National 
Health  Enterprises  stock  to  the  Nixon  re- 
election campaign  In  1972. 

Most  critics  of  the  industry  agree  that  the 
nursing  home  owners'  lobby  is  much  more 
powerful  at  the  state  than  at  the  Federal 
level.  In  every  state  I  visited,  owners  of  small 
nursing  home  chains  had  made  $500  to  $1,500 
contributions  to  the  campaigns  of  state  legj^ 
lators.  Many  legislators  also  own  stock  m 
state-wide  nursing  home  chains.  The  owners 
seem  to  be  nonpartisan;  they  make  contribu- 
tions to  the  campaigns  of  Republican  and 
Democratic  legislators. 

Government  standards  for  nursing  homes 
seem  dull  and  meaningless  on  paper,  but  they 
are  directly  related  to  the  quality  of  every- 
day care.  H.E.W.  officials  defend  the  new  reg- 
ulations on  grounds  that  the  old.  more  spe- 
cific rules,  were  not  strictly  enforced  because 
homes  only  had  to  be  in  "substantial  compli- 
ance." The  new  guidelines  eliminate  the 
concept  of  substantial  compliance  and  re- 
quire homes  to  be  In  full  compliance.  Fred- 
erick Trail,  chief  of  the  division  of  health 
facilities  and  standards  of  the  Michigan 
Health  Department,  believes  the  change  to 
"full  compliance"  is  meaningless  without 
specific  standards.  "The  new  guidelines 
stink."  he  says.  "It's  better  to  be  in  substan- 
tial compliance  with  a  standard  that  means 
something  than  to  be  In  full  compliance  with 
a  bunch  of  garbage." 

Trail  pointed  out  that  standards  which 
seem  to  be  bureaucratic  nlt-plcklng  actually 
have  an  Important  Impact  In  nursing  care. 
As  an  example,  he  cited  the  abandoned 
H.E.W.  requirement  that  nursing  homes  pro- 
vide a  hand  washbasin  in  each  room.  "We've 
been  trying  to  enforce  that  rule  for  years," 
he  said,  "and  we've  Just  about  brought  homes 
Into  line.  It's  very  Important  in  contain- 
ing the  spread  of  infection.  If  a  nurse's  aide 
has  a  washbasin  right  there,  shell  wash  her 
hands  before  she  goes  on  to  the  next  patient. 
If  there's  only  a  basin  down  the  hall,  maybe 
she'll  do  several  other  patients  before  she 
washes.  This  little  regulation  can  mean  the 
difference  between  comfort  and  cleanliness 
for  the  patient  and  dirt  and  disease." 

Guidelines  covering  the  duties  of  regis- 
tered nurses  provide  another  example  of  how 
specifics  have  been  replaced  by  generalities 
m  the  new  regulations.  Now  the  rules  simply 
state  that  the  head  nurse  "is  responsible 
for  the  supervision  of  the  total  nursing  ac- 
tivities In  the  facility  during  each  tour  of 
duty."  The  old  guidelines  specified  that  the 
registered  nurse  must  "make  dally  roimds 
to  all  nursing  units,  performing  such  func- 
tions as  visiting  each  patient,  reviewing  clin- 
ical records,  medication  cards,  patient  care 
plans  and  staff  assignments,  and  to  the  great- 
est degree  possible,  accompanying  physicians 
when  visiting  patients."  In  effect,  the  new 
guidelines  eliminate  the  requirement  for  di- 
rect contact  between  the  nurse  and  the 
patient. 

The   importance  of  strict   regulations   Is 


borne  out  by  visits  to  the  few  nursing  homes 
which  voluntarily  maintain  higher  standards 
than  the  state  and  Feedral  Government  de- 
mand. Moses  Unger,  owner  of  the  American 
Nursing  Home  on  Manhattan's  Lower  East 
Side,  supports  a  National  CouncU  of  Senior 
Citizens  proposal  to  establish  staff-patient 
ratios.  He  says :  "There  should  be  a  minimum 
staffing  requirement  of  2.5  hours  of  nursing 
care  a  day  per  patient  in  a  skilled  nursing 
home."  (There  are  basically  two  types  of 
nursing  homes  receiving  Medicaid  funds — 
"skilled  homes"  for  patients  who  need 
round-the-clock  nursing  care,  and  "Inter- 
mediate care  facilities"  for  patients  who  are 
presumably  less  ill.  Medicare  funds  go  to 
only  a  small  number  of  skilled  nursing 
homes.)  "There's  no  way,  no  matter  what 
any  owner  says,  that  a  home  can  provide 
good  care  without  that,"  Unger  says.  "A 
skilled  nursing  home  has  really  sick  people — 
their  needs  will  never  be  lower,  only  higher." 
The  high  quality  of  care  at  the  American 
Nursing  Home  provides  considerable  insight 
Into  the  Importance  of  direct  contact  be- 
tween patients  and  the  head  nurse.  For  a 
visitor,  the  first  exceptional  fact  about  the 
home  is  that  virtually  no  one  Is  lying  in  bed 
during  the  day.  Winifred  Adlmora,  the  head 
nurse,  says  the  staff  Insists  that  patients  get 
up  unless  It  is  physically  impossible.  She 
seems  to  be  everywhere  at  once,  cajoling  and 
Issuing  Instructions  to  patients,  aides  and 
nurses.  She  is  especially  proud  of  a  program 
that  has  reduced  the  number  of  Incontinent 
patients.  "When  I  first  came  here,  I  started 
having  the  aides  get  people  out  of  bed  and 
take  them  to  the  bathroom  every  two  hours. 
Sometimes  it  didn't  work — five  minutes 
later,  the  patient  would  come  back  and  go 
in  the  bed.  The  whole  purpose  was  so  we 
would  know  what  time  people  needed  to  go 
to  the  bathroom.  At  first  there  was  a  lot  of 
resistance  from  the  staff  because  It  was  more 
work — but  in  the  end  it  was  less  work.  Many 
of  the  patients  who  had  been  Incontinent 
were  quite  able  to  wait  when  they  knew 
someone  would  help  them  to  the  bathroom  at 
the  right  time.  It  gives  them  a  sense  of  dig- 
nity—no  one  wants  to  feel  like  a  child 
again." 

Mrs.  Adlmora  has  worked  at  the  home  for 
11  years.  Unger  says  the  key  to  running  a 
good  home  Is  to  pay  the  staff  more  than  at 
ordinary  hospitals.  "This  is  very  hard  physi- 
cal work,  and  few  people  want  to  do  It  be- 
cause our  society  doesn't  like  to  think  about, 
or  look  at.  old  age.  Most  people  would  rather 
work  in  a  maternity  ward  than  a  nursing 
home.  You  can't  provide  decent  care  if  you 
make  a  profit  by  paying  low  salaries" 

Adequate  nursing  home  care  depends  on 
adequate  financing  from  the  states  as  well 
as  the  Federal  Government,  and  some  states 
are  not  meeting  their  responsibilities.  State 
reimbursement  formulas  under  Medicaid 
vary  substantially.  Some,  like  Michigan  and 
New  York,  use  a  "reasonable  cost"  formula 
which  reimbtu^es  homes  for  their  expendl-  ' 
tures  plus  a  fixed  margin  of  profit.  Other 
states,  like  California  under  Gov.  Ronald 
Reagan,  have  adopted  stringent  cost-control 
tactics  which  do  not  even  allow  for  geo- 
graphical coet-of-llvlng  differentials. 

Medicaid  provided  the  opportunity  for  a 
particularly  ill-advised  economy  on  the  part 
of  many  states:  the  discharge  of  elderly 
mental  patients  from  psychiatric  hospitals 
Into  ordinary  nursing  homes.  After  Medicaid 
was  enacted,  dozens  of  states  seized  the  op- 
portunity to  reduce  their  mental  health 
budgets  by  putting  mental  patients  in  nurs- 
ing homes  thfet  would  receive  matching  Fed- 
eral funds.  Michigan  Is  a  typical  case:  Dur- 
ing the  past  five  years,  more  than  10,000 
mental  patients  have  been  discharged  from 
state  institutions.  Many  of  these  patients 
were  placed  in  nursing  homes  built  after  the 
enactment  of  Medicaid.  The  State  Depart- 
ment of  Mental  Health  ordered  the  transfers 
with  the  blessings  of  the  Legislature.  The 


general  Health  Department,  a  separate  agen- 
cy, protested  the  move.  "The  only  motive  was 
to  save  money,"  says  Thomas  C.  Lindsay, 
chief  of  the  division  of  public  health  care 
Bdmluistratlon  for  the  Health  Department. 
"It  cost  $26  a  day  to  keep  these  people  in 
mental  hospitals,  and  It  only  costs  $19  a  day 
In  most  nursing  homes.  And  the  nursing 
homes  aren't  equipped  to  cope  vrtth  this;  you 
have  people  with  serious  psychological  prob- 
lems in  the  same  room  with  people  whose 
only  problem  Is  physical  old  age.  And  this  is 
happening  all  over  the  country." 

Nonprofilt  homes  suffer  much  more  than 
profltmaklng  homes  In  states  with  tlghtflsted 
legislatures.  The  Wesley  Woods  Health  Center 
In  Atlanta  Is  a  typical  example;  It  relies  on 
subsidies  from  the  Methodist  Church  to  break 
even.  Georgia  pays  only  a  third  of  the  cost 
of  Medicaid  (compared  to  New  York's  share 
^f  60  percent  in  the  Federal  formula),  but 
th*  Legislature  refuses  to  consider  "reasona- 
ble eost"  reimbursement  for  homes.  Its  flat- 
rate  payment  does  not  begin  to  cover  the 
costs  of  a  good  home  in  the  Atlanta  area. 
One  legislator  coined  the  phrase  "malicious 
Indigence"  to  describe  old  people  who  can- 
not pay  their  medical  bills.  "There's  a  feel- 
ing In  this  state  that  people  who  are  old  and 
poor  have  somehow  mismanaged  their  af- 
fairs." says  Wesley  Homes'  vice  president, 
Thomas  F.  Satterfield.  "We're  running  nurs- 
ing homes  because  it's  a  public  service  the 
church  feels  it  should  be  involved  In,  so 
our  cost  rises  don't  come  out  of  our  patients' 
welfare.  It's  difficult  to  Imagine  what  the 
quality  of  oare  must  be  in  some  of  the  profit- 
making  homes  In  this  state." 

Satterfield's  comment  underlines  an  unde- 
niable fact  about  nursing  homes  throughout 
the  country:  The  quality  of  care  Is  better  in 
nonprofit  than  in  profltmaklng  homes.  Most 
nonprofit  homes  are  flnanced  at  least  partly 
by  religious  organizations,  and  they  all  have 
long  waiting  lists.  "Our  responsibility  Is  to 
the  patients,"  said  the  bead  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  home,  "not  to  our  stockholders." 
Moses  Unger,  however,  believes  his  nursing 
home  demonstrates  that  "reasonable  profit" 
Is  compatible  with  good  care.  "The  question 
Is  how  you  define  reasonable  profit,"  he  em- 
phasizes. "Profit  is  not  compatible  with  good 
care  if  Government  standards  are  so  badly 
enforced  that  they  allow  unscrupulous  people 
to  make  their  money  by  shortchanging  the 
patients.  Obviously  this  happens  in  too  many 
cases." 

The  Industry  baa  not  been  notably  co- 
operative with  states  that  have  attempted 
to  build  a  profit  celling  Into  their  cost-reim- 
bursement formulas.  In  1968,  the  Michigan 
Health  Department  asked  a  sample  of  nurs- 
ing homes  for  cost  figures  to  help  determine 
Medicaid  rates.  Less  than  half  of  the  homes 
responded  voluntarily.  Shortly  afterward, 
the  state  Leg^lature  passed  a  bill  requiring 
the  homes  to  supply  the  information. 

Lindsay  says  his  department  found  that 
many  homes  were  making  $4  or  $5  a  day 
profit  per  patient  under  the  old  flat-rate 
fcM-mula.  "There  were  even  homes  that  were 
getting  a  20  percent  return  on  investment, 
at  the  taxpayers'  expense.  We've  now  worked 
out  a  formula  for  reasonable  cost,  plus  a  6.5 
to  7  percent  return  on  Investment  after 
taxes.  The  Industry  wanted  8  percent  before 
taxes.  There  was  a  compromise." 

Critics  of  the  nursing  home  Industry 
agree  that  there  Is  no  simple  solution  to 
the  problem  of  improving  patient  care.  "It's 
a  swamp,"  says  William  R.  Button,  executive 
director  of  t^e  National  CouncU  of  Senior 
Cltlwns.  "There  are  so  many  established 
abuses,  so  many  competing  bureaucracies 
that  don't  do  their  Job — you  make  a  little 
Improvement  In  one  place  and  the  muck 
thickens  In  another.  True  consumerism  Is 
the  only  answer." 

The  National  CouncU  and  Edward  P.  Beard. 
%  young  Rbode  Island   leglsUtor,  recently 


proved  how  potent  consumerism  can  be.  A 
year  ago,  the  Rhode  Island  General  Assem- 
bly passed  a  bill  that  had  seemed  doomed 
by  the  state's  powerful  nursing  home  lobby. 
The  law  provides  for  unannounced  nursing 
home  Inspections,  fines  of  up  to  $300  for 
each  violation  and  total  public  access  to  the 
Inspection  reports.  The  National  CouncU 
helped  mobUlze  over-66  voters  who  deluged 
key  legislators  with  expressions  of  support 
for  the  bill. 

"I  was  told  there  was  no  chance  of  pas- 
sage when  I  introduced  that  blU."  Beard  re- 
calls. "But  thousands  of  people  ttirned  out 
for  the  hearings,  and  the  committee  chair- 
men couldn't  sleep  because  their  home 
phones  were  ringing  off  the  hook  at  night. 
Old  people  vote.  In  large  numbers.  They  have 
more  votes  than  nursing  home  owners.  It's 
that  simple." 

Beard  says  the  provision  for  public  dis- 
closure was  more  Important  than  the  im- 
position of  fines.  "The  operators  have  been 
rushing  to  clean  up.  They  don't,  don't,  don't 
want  potential  customers  reading  in  the 
morning  paper  that  their  home  has  been 
cited  for  50  violations." 

Congress  has  passed  a  law  requlrln5  na- 
tionwide public  disclosure  of  liispectibn  re- 
ports for  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  but  H.E.W. 
baa  Interpreted  the  statute  In  the  narrowest 
possible  fashion.  Since  May  1.  1973.  Federal 
law  has  specified  that  reports  of  Inspections 
must  be  "a  matter  of  public  record,  readily 
and  easily  avaUable."  As  defined  by  H.E.W., 
"readUy  avaUable"  means  that  summaries  of 
reports  wUI  be  shown  to  consumers  on  re- 
quest at  regional  offices  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  (for  Medicare)  and 
H.E.W.'s  Social  and  RehabUltation  Service 
(for  Medicaid). 

New  York  state  health  officials  wanted  to 
require  nursing  home  owners  to  post  the  in- 
sp>ection  reports  on  the  premises.  "This  would 
be  Invaluable  to  the  consumer,"  says  Marvin 
G.  NaUor,  executive  assistant  to  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Public  Health.  "Who's  go- 
ing to  go  searching  for  reports  in  the  offices 
of  btireaucrats  who  may  or  may  not  want  to 
be  helpful?"  When  the  health  department 
made  the  proposal  to  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, the  state  received  a  flat  turn- 
down. The  department  was  Informed  that 
Social  Security  regulations  explicitly  forbid 
the  disclosure  of  Medicare  Inspection  rec- 
ords by  state  agencies.  "We  think  there's  a 
clear  conflict  between  the  administrative 
rules  and  the  Intent  of  Congress."  says 
NaUor. 

Beard  says  the  Rhode  Island  experience 
shows  that  "it's  going  to  take  real  consumer 
pressure  fr<Mn  the  ground  up  to  make  them 
publicize  the  real  dope.  Flood  etuih  nursing 
home  with  people  In  their  80's  demanding  a 
look  at  the  facilities.  Have  them  camp  out  on 
the  owner's  doorsteps.  It'U  work." 

Consumer  presstire  also  has  an  Important 
role  to  play  in  the  fight  to  obtain  money 
tat  alternative  services  to  nursing  homes. 
Consumer  groups  consider  It  essential  to  ob- 
tain financing  for  part-time  services  that 
woiUd  keep  more  of  the  elderly  out  of  nurs- 
ing homes.  "My  Idea,"  says  Michigan's  Lind- 
say, "is  that  we  should  provide  half  the  Med- 
icaid rate  to  famUlea  who  want  to  help  take 
care  of  their  parents.  This  could  pay  for  a 
nurse  if  only  p^-tlme  care  were  needed — It 
coiUd  enable  a  family  to  add  a  room  to  Its 
bouse  If  that  were  needed.  Right  now,  we're 
saying  to  people  that  the  only  financial  help 
you  can  get  la  If  you  put  your  mom  or  dad  In 
an  Institution." 

Other  p<>ssibUitle5  are  daycare  centers  for 
people  who  need  part-time  nursing  or  simple 
companionship,  home  meala  or  housekeeping 
services  for  those  who  need  some  btip  with 
domestic  chores,  and  visiting  ntirsee.  ITiese 
services  aj«  unavaUable  In  many  communi- 
ties and  are  seldom  publicly  flnanoed.  A 
senior  Congressional  staff   member  with   a 


long-time  involvement  In  health  legislation  ' 
says  that  nonlnstitutional  services  for  the 
elderly  are  "absolutely  vital  and  absolutely 
tough  to  write  Into  a  law."  He  believes  that 
many  owners  would  see  such  legislation  as  a 
threat  to  their  profits. 

"Everybody  knovrs  something  has  to  be 
done  about  nursing  homes."  he  says,  "but 
it's  going  to  be  a  whUe  coming.  ITie  basic 
question  is  whether  we  spend  all  of  our 
money  taking  care  of  people  Inside  Institu- 
tions or  whether  we  spend  some  of  it  in  an 
effort  to  keep  them  out  of  Institutions." 

How  To  Find  a  Nursing  Home 
(By  Susan  Jacoby) 

(1)  Plan  ahead.  Begin  Investigating  nurs- 
ing homes  immediately  if  your  parent  has 
been  hospitalized  for  a  serious  Ulness. 

(2)  Find  out  exactly  what  financial  bene- 
fits your  parent  Is  eligible  for  under  both 
Federal  and  state  programs.  Your  famUy  doc- 
tor can  be  helpful,  but  all  Information  should 
be  checked  with  your  state  department  of 
health. 

(3)  Nonprofit  homes  usually  provide  the 
best  care,  but  they  have  long  waiting  lists. 
If  your  area  has  a  nonprofit  home  with  a 
good  reputation,  visit  it  to  use  as  a  standard 
of  comparison.  You  may  be  able  to  get  your 
parent  on  the  waiting  list. 

(4)  Visit  as  many  homes  as  possible.  Try 
to  visit  homes  of  different  types — say,  large 
homes  with  more  than  100  beds,  and  smaU 
tiomes  with  40  or  60  beds. 

(5)  Tell  the  administrator  of  each  home 
that  you  want  to  visit  for  at  least  an  hour. 
If  be  or  she  objects,  the  home  has  some- 
thing to  hide.  You  cannot  acquire  any  real 
feeling  for  the  atmosphere  of  a  home  in  the 
flve-minute  tours  many  administrators 
prefer. 

(6)  Insist  on  seeing  every  floor  of  the  home. 
Some  homes  reserve  one  floor  for  visitors,  and 
the  floor  does  not  reflect  conditions  through- 
out the  home.  Be  sure  to  see  the  kitchen, 
bathrooms,  dining  room  and  physical 
therapy  faculties. 

(7)  Ask  as  detaUed  questions  as  possible. 
The  local  chapter  of  the  National  CouncU  of 
Senior  Citizens  can  be  helpful.  H.E.W.  pub- 
lishes a  useful  booklet  with  a  consumer 
checklist.  It  may  be  ordered  tram  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington.  D.C.  20402.  The 
stock  number  Is  1761-00032.  and  the  price  Is 
40  cents. 

(8)  When  you  have  narrowed  your  choice 
down  to  two  or  three  homes,  lot*  up  the 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  inspection  reports. 
Your  state  health  department  can  teU  you 
where  the  reports  are  located.  You  are  legally 
entitled  to  see  them. 


DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  AND  PRO- 
CUREMENT ,  REFORM  FLOOR 
STATEMENT    BY    SENATOR    SAM 

NUNN 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ad  hoc  subcommittee  on  T^- 
eral  procurement,  I  was  especially 
pleased  by  the  prompt  Senate  passage 
of  S.  2510,  to  create  an  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy,  on  March  1. 

I  would  like  to  especially  compliment 
our  chairman,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  and  the 
ranking  Republican,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  for 
their  outstanding  leadership  in  this  area 
and  particularly  on  this  bill.  The  partic- 
ipation of  the  other  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Biock)  and  the 
distinguished   Senator  from  Kentucl^ 
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<Mr.  HuDDLESTON>  wcrc  instrumental  in 
getting  prompt  Senate  action  on  S.  2510. 

Mr.  James  Phillips  of  the  National 
Journal  Reports  recently  crystallized  the 
current  situation  in  a  fine  article  that 
I  think  would  be  of  interest  to  members 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Phillips'  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Economic  Report  Pentagon  Seeks  To  Fore- 
stall House  Action  on  Phocusement  Bill 

.(By  James  G.  Phillips) 
The  Pentagon  Is  preparing  a  last-^ch 
stand  In  the  House  against  legislation  to 
establish  a  central  office  to  oversee  all  execu- 
tive branch  purchases  of  goods  and  services 
Including    military    procurement. 

Defense  Department  officials  have  asked 
House  Government  Operations  Committee 
Chairman  Chet  Holifleld.  D-Calif.,  to  defer 
action  on  a  bUl  (S.  2510)  setting  up  a  central- 
ized Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
which  the  Pentagon  sees  as  a  threat  to  its 
own  vast  procurement  bureaucracy.  Pentagon 
officials  also  have  asked  members  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  to  urge 
Hollfield  to  delay  action  on  the  bill. 

••We  believe  that  the  desirable  goal  of 
more  centralized  leadership  of  the  procure- 
ment policy  function  can  be  achieved  within 
the  present  system  and  without  the  need 
for  legislation.'  Leonard  Nlederlehner  De- 
fense Department  acting  general  counsel 
wrote  Holifleld  on  March  27.  "It  is  our  belief 
that  legislation  should  be  a  last  resort  to  be 
considered  only  if  we  are  unable  to  work 
thmgs  out  within  the  present  syst«m." 

OMB    PLAN 

What  the  Pentagon  would  like  to  see  is  a 
tryout  period  for  a  procurement  approach 
proposed  last  year  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  (OMB) ,  under  which  a  pro- 
curement coordination  office  would  be  estab- 
lished in  OMB  by  executive  action.  But  the 
proposal  was  made  last  July  and  OMB  has 
not  yet  Implemented  it.  (For  background  on 
the  OMB  proposal,  see  Vol.  6,  No  5  p  181 
and  Vol.  5.  No.  30,  p.  1110.) 

Meanwhile,  congressional  proponents  of 
procurement  reform  have  become  convinced 
that  OMB  merely  is  stalling  for  time.  These 
proponents  think  a  procurement  policy  of- 
fice with  teeth  In  it  will  ije  established  only 
If  Congress  moves  in  with  legislation.  They 
already  have  succeeded  In  the  Senate  and 
they  think  they  will  win  in  the  House. 

To  bolster  their  argument  for  a  statutory 
base  for  the  office,  proponents  cite  the  de- 
fection of  General  Services  Administrator 
Arthur  F.  Sampson  from  the  Administration 
line  on  the  issue. 

'•For  all  its  value,  this  Interagency  co- 
ordination will  not  result  in  the  dramatic 
changes  necessary— not  one  single  major  pro- 
curement reform— without  the  establish- 
ment by  statute  of  an  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy,"  Sampson  said  at  a  Fed- 
eral Bar  Association  seminar  on  government 
contracts  March  5. 

■•I^t's  face  it. "  Sampson  said.  "We're  run- 
ning a  $60  billion  purchasing  program  like  a 
garage  sale.  No  one  at  the  front  of  the  store. 
No  one  In  charge.  If  Procter  Gamble  or 
General  Motors  or  IBM  ran  their  pxirchasing 
like  that  it  would  certainly  put  their  stock- 
holders out  of  sorts— If  It  didnt  put  them 
out  of  business  altogether.^' 

senate  passage 

Despite    Pentagon    predictions    of    a    hot 

floor  fight,  proponents  of  S.  2510  won  an  easy 

victory  March  1  when  the  bUl  came  up  on 

the  Senate  floor.  The  Senate  passed  the  bill 
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by  voice  vote  and  without  change  from  the 
version  of  the  measiu-e  reported  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  Feb  26 
(SRept  93-692). 

At  the  Pentagon's  request,  members  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  had  made 
inquiries  with  the  Government  Operations 
panel  about  the  effect  the  proposed  office 
might  have  on  millUry  procurement.  But 
Senators  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
came  away  convinced  that  the  office  would 
not  interfere  with  the  Pentagon's  specialized 
procurements.  So  these  members  did  not  op- 
pose the  bill  on  the  floor. 

As  passed  by  the  Senate,  S.  2510,  originally 
Introduced  by  Sen.  Lawton  Chiles,  D-Pla., 
chairman  of  the  Government  Operations 
Subcommittee  on  Federal  Procurement,  es- 
tablishes the  procurement  policy  office  as 
a  separate  entity  in  the  executive  office  of 
the  President.  The  bill  sets  forth  the  policy 
that  the  office  will  "provide  over-all  leader- 
ship and  direction  through  a  small,  highly 
qualified  and  competent  staff,  for  the  de- 
velopment of  procurement  policies  and  regu- 
lations for  executive  agencies  in  accordance 
with  applicable  laws."  The  office  Itself  spe- 
cifically would  be  prohibited  from  doing  any 
actual  procurement.  But  It  would  have  an 
enormous  say  In  the  methods  that  agencies 
use  In  making  their  own  purchases.  Powers 
that  the  bill  grants  the  new  office  include: 
Responsibility  for  establishing  a  system 
of  coordinated  government-wide  procure- 
ment regulations  (and  to  the  extent  feasible 
uniform  regulations) : 

Authority  to  develop  regulations  that  uti- 
lize competitive  procurement  methods  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable; 

Authority  to  monitor  and  revise  policies 
that  emphasize  reliance  on  the  private  sector 
rather  than  on  government  owned  facilities 
(such  as  armories)  for  goods  and  services: 

Responsibility  for  developing  a  system  of 
collecting  and  disseminating  government- 
wide  procurement  data  in  order  to  meet 
the  informational  needs  of  Congress,  the 
executive  branch  and  the  private  sector. 

To  make  Congress  a  more  influential  part- 
ner in  the  procurement  process,  the  bill  gives 
each  house  the  power  to  veto  major  policy 
decisions  proposed  by  the  procurement  office. 
All  proposed  policy  changes  must  be  submit- 
ted to  Congress  for  advance  review  and  they 
will  become  effective  unless  either  the  House 
or  the  Senate  adopts  a  Resolution  disapprov- 
ing them  aftet  60  days  of  continuous  session 
from  the  time  the  proposals  yrere  submitted. 
The  office  would  have  a  five-year  author- 
ization, after  which  time  Congress  would 
decide  whether  to  continue  it.  Its  first-year 
budget  would  be  limited  to  «4  million. 

HOUSE    OUTLOOK 


Despite  Pentagon  and  OMB  opposition, 
staff  members  of  both  House  Armed  Services 
and  Government  Operations  Committees  ex- 
pect the  bill  to  pass  the  House  by  early 
summer. 

"Opposing  this  bill  Is  like  opposing  moth- 
erhood," said  an  Armed  Services  Committee 
aide  who  asked  not  to  be  Identified.  "I 
doubt  that  members  of  our  committee  will 
actively  oppose  it,  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
Interceding  with  the  Government  Operations 
Committee."  The  aide  said  such  a  course 
had  been  suggested  to  the  Armed  Services 
Panel  by  a   "high  level  "  Pentagon  official. 

"Our  members  aren't  sure  that  the  Penta- 
gon's opposition  to  the  office  is  well  rounded," 
the  aide  said.  "The  Pentagon  just  wants  to 
keep  its  own  system.  It  doesn't  want  to  de- 
viate at  all." 

Herbert  Roback,  staff  director  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  told  NJR 
he  expected  the  bill  to  be  reported  favor- 
ably by  late  May  or  early  June.  Industry  as- 
sociations favor  the  legislation,  leaving  the 
Pentagon  and  OMB  alone  In  their  opposition. 


OTHER      REFORMS 

Passage  of  S.  2510  would  Implement  the 
major  recommendation  of  the  Commission 
on  Government  Procurement,  which  early 
last  year  produced  149  suggestions  for  chang- 
ing the  way  the  federal  government  buys 
products  and  services  from  private  compa- 
nies. (For  reports  on  the  commission's  recom- 
mendations, see  Vol.  5,  No.  21.  p.  745  and 
No.  25,  p.  897.) 

While  the  bill  to  set  up  the  procureinont 
office  moves  forward  in  the  House,  commit- 
tees In  both  chambers  already  are  making 
plans  to  Implement  other  reform  proposals 
suggested  by  the  commission.  Said  Sen.  Wil- 
liam V.  Roth,  Jr.,  R-Del..  a  co-sponsor  of  the 
bill:  "The  establishment  of  the  procure-nent 
policy  office  will  give  Congress  a  necessary 
'foot  In  the  door'  toward  the  enactment  of 
a  full  slate  of  procurement  reform  measures." 

In  its  first  step  following  Senate  approval 
of  S  2510.  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Fed- 
eral Procurement  April  11  reported  a  bill  (S 
2785)  by  Chiles  designed  to  reduce  adminis- 
trative costs  In  the  federal  government's 
leasing  of  computers  and  other  office  equip- 
ment. The  General  Services  Administration 
testified  that  the  bill  would  save  $75  million 
over  a  five-year  period. 

The  subcommittee  also  plans  action  'in 
the  near  future  on  commission  recommen- 
dations for  a  consolidated  procurement  law  to 
replace  the  separate  statutes  that  now  gov- 
ern federal  purchasing— one  of  the  defense 
establishment  and  a  widely  differing  one  for 
most  other  agencies. 

And  both  the  Senate  subcommittee  and  the 
full  House  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee soon  plan  to  schedule  action  on  a  pro- 
P<»al  to  increase  from  $2,500  to  $10,000  the 
minimum  amount  below  which  procurement 
contracts  are  exempted  from  formal  ad- 
vertising for  competitive  bids.  The  commis- 
sion estimated  that  this  would  save  ?100 
million  a  year  in  administrative  costs. 

BDDGET   REFORMS 

In  a  related  development,  the  Senate  In 
action  March  22  on  a  bUl  (H  7130)  to  reform 
cwigressional  procedures  for  acting  on  the 
federal  budget,  adopted  an  amendment  by 
Chiles  modeled  along  the  lines  of  a  procure- 
ment commission  recommendation,  to  pro- 
vide for  timelier  statements  of  program 
goals  and  research  on  alternate  means  to 
achieve  them. 

Chiles'  proposal,  reported  Feb.  4  by  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  as  a  sen- 
arate  bUl  (S  1414,  SRept  93-676),  would  re- 
quire OMB  beginning  with  fiscal  1979  to 
organize  the  federal  budget  in  terms  of  na- 
tional needs,  followed  by  a  statement  of  all 
the  programs  avaUable  throughout  the  gov- 
ernment to  meet  each  of  those  needs 

Chiles  has  argued  that  the  existing  sys- 
tem, under  which  the  budget  Is  presented 
on  an  agency-by-agency  basis,  makes  it  diffi- 
cult for  Congress  to  spot  overlapping  pro- 
grams funded  by  different  agencies  or  even 
the  same  agency.  For  Instance,  ChUes  has 
stated  that  the  HEW  Department  operates 
54  programs  that  overlap  each  other  and  36 
that  overlap  programs  of  other  agencies 

Another  provision  of  the  ChUes  amend- 
ment would  require  federal  agencies  to  pro- 
vide the  congressional  committees  which  act 
on  their  budgets  with  statements  to  show 

The  purpose  of  each  of  their  programs 
(such  as  close  air  support  for  a  combat  air- 
craft) ; 

How  the  programs  relate  to  speciflc  na- 
tional needs: 

Alternative  approaches  to  solving  the  prob- 
lem (such  as  artUlery  or  attack  helicopters 
for  the  close  air  support  role) ; 

How  each  program  is  progressing  from 
year  to  year. 

ChUes  says  this  approach  will  give  Con- 
gress a  better  handle  on  government  pro- 
curement policy. 
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"The  most  effective  way  to  control  program 
funds  Is  to  control  the  early  steps  which 
lock  In  the  levels  of  spending  that  Congress 
becomes  concerned  with  later,"  Chiles  said. 
"From  weapons  to  social  welfare  programs. 
Congress  becomes  locked  In  by  not  having  a 
clear  chance  to  confirm  needs,  goals  and  the 
search  for  altwnatlves. 

"It's  not  enough  for  Congress  to  have  an 
ex  post  facto  revelation  that  we've  spent 
five  years  and  a  billion  dollars  giving  birth 
to  another  turkey.  We  need  to  be  informed 
in  advance." 

The  House  version  of  the  budget  reform 
bill  does  not  include  a  similar  provision,  and 
this  could  spell  trouble  In  conference.  Les 
Pettig,  staff  director  of  the  procurement 
subcommittee,  said  there  might  be  "a  pos- 
sible reluctance  by  House  conferees  to  In- 
clude reform  of  the  executive  budget  process 
in  a  bUl  reforming  congressional  budgeting 
procedures." 

INDEPENDENT  RESEARCH 

Proponents  of  procurement  reform  face  an 
even  tougher  battle  over  commission  pro- 
posals regarding  government  payment  of  a 
share  of  lndustry"s  costs  for  its  independent 
research  and  development  (IR&D)  efforts — 
the  exploratory  research  a  company  does 
outside  Its  regular  contracts. 

In  the  commercial  market,  companies  In- 
clude their  Independent  research  costs  (such 
as  research  on  advanced  transistors  for  color 
television  sets)  In  the  price  of  their  products, 
along  with  their  other  Indirect  costs,  such 
as  electricity  and  janitorial  service. 

But  companies  doing  business  with  the 
government  are  unable  to  charge  off  these 
costs  directly  In  their  government  contracts 
as  they  would  to  a  private  customer.  The 
contract  Itself  reimburses  only  their  direct 
costs  plus  a  proflt.  So  the  companies  must 
negotiate  advance  agreements  with  the  gov- 
ernment prescribing  how  much  overhead 
(Including  IR&D  and  the  costs  of  preparing 
bids  and  proposals  for  known  government 
requirements)  the  government  should 
reimburse. 

Although  Industry  argues  that  IR&D  and 
bid  and  proposal  (B&P)  costs  should  bear 
a  direct  relationship  to  the  level  of  a  com- 
pany's business  with  the  government,  deduc- 
tions are  made  by  some  federal  agencies  If  a 
proposed  research  activity  Is  not  related  to 
that  agency's  speciflc  needs.  Congress,  in 
the  fiscal  1971  defense  procurement  author- 
ization bill,  prohibited  Pentagon  payments 
of  IR&D  and  B&P  unless  a  proposed  activity 
had  a  potential  military  application.  The 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  limits  IR&D  and 
B&P  payments  to  applications  related  to 
speciflc  AEC  contracts.  But  most  other  agen- 
cies pay  IR&D  and  B&P  if  the  application 
is  related  to  any  governmental  need. 

The  procurement  commission  adopted  a 
compromise  approach  to  the  Issue,  whereby 
the  government  would  liberalize  IR&D  and 
B&P  treatment  for  companies  with  a  ma- 
jority of  flxed-prlce  government  contracts 
while  cracking  down  on  such  treatment  for 
companies  with  mostly  cost-reimbursable 
government  work.  (Under  the  fixed-price 
contract,  popular  during  the  1960s,  the  gov- 
ernment negotiates  a  Arm  price  with  a  con- 
tractor and  will  pay  no  more  than  that  even 
if  a  contractor's  costs  exceed  that  level,  tin- 
der the  cost-reimbursable  contract,  now  In 
use  for  most  new  government  procurements, 
the  contractor  has  all  his  direct  costs 
reimbursed.) 

The  procurement  commission's  presump- 
tion was  that  companies  with  fixed -price  con- 
tracts would  want  to  hold  down  their  costs 
and  would  not  make  excessive  expenditures 
on  Independent  research,  because  that  spend- 
ing would  have  to  come  out  of  their  own 
pockets.  So  monitoring  would  not  be  neces- 
sary, and  their  IR&D  and  B&P  coets  would 
be  reimbursed  without  question  as  to  the 
amount.  Under  the  cost-reimbursement  con- 


tract, the  reasoning  went,  contractors  might 
be  able  to  hide  excessive  IR&D  costs  within 
the  direct  cost  totals  they  were  submitting  to 
the  government,  unless  these  costs  continued 
to  be  monitored.  The  commission's  proposal 
for  IR&D  and  B&P  treatment  for  companies/ 
with  mostly  cost-reimbursable  contracts  pro^ 
vlded  that  IR&D  and  B&P  amounts  not  only 
would  be  monitored  but  would  be  disallowed 
unless  the  companies'  IR&D  and  B&P  ex- 
penditures were  relevant  to  the  needs  of 
the  speciflc  government  agency  jk-ith  which 
the  company  deals. 

An  Interagency  task  force  Is  already  a 
month  late  In  preparing  the  executive 
branch's  position  on  the  commission's 
IR&D  proposals.  But  a  controversy  may  take 
shape  In  Congress  before  the  Administra- 
tion's position  Is  even  announced. 

In  a  press  conference  April  19,  three  lead- 
ing industry  associations — the  Aerospace  In- 
dustries Association  of  America  Inc.,  the 
Electronic  Industries  Association  and  the 
National  Security  Industrial  Association — 
released  a  study  calling  on  Congress  to 
liberalize  substantially  government  treat- 
ment of  IR&D  and  B&P  costs. 

"Product  costs,"  the  study  said,  "whether 
for  commercial  or  government  work,  must 
reflect  all  cost  elements  In  a  business  that  is 
managed  intelligently.  Product  price  must 
reflect  all  elements  of  cost." 

Although  IR&D  related  to  defense  con- 
tracts had  Increased  from  $685  million  In 
fiscal  1968  to  $704  million  In  fiscal  1972,  the 
report  said  that  the  Increase  was  more  than 
eaten  away  by  inflation  and  that  actual  man 
hours  devoted  to  IR&D  had  decreased  by  28 
per  cent  over  that  period. 

■"No  corporation  can  continue  to  exist  in 
our  economy  without  ongoing  self-initiated 
research  and  development,"  the  study  said. 
"The  International  challenge  Is  great;  this 
Is  the  time  to  increase  IR&D  and  B&P  In 
terms  of  real  effort  to  help  meet  the  chal- 
lenge, not  the  time  for  further  entrench- 
ment." 

Among  Its  proposals  for  IR&D  liberali- 
zation, the  three  groups  called  on  Con- 
gress to  provide  full  government  reimburse- 
ment of  a  contractor's  "reasonable"  IR&D 
and  B&P  C(^ts  and  to  eliminate  all  rele- 
vancy requirements,  such  as  the  relevancy 
test  required  by  the  Defense  Department 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  (In- 
dustry feels  that  If  IR&D  is  recognized  as 
an  element  of  the  price  of  any  product  It 
furnishes  the  government,  the  companies 
should  be  able  to  direct  their  government- 
reimbursed  IR&D  Into  any  projects  they 
choose.  Including  commercial  ones.) 

Timing  of  the  industry  study  was  de- 
signed to  get  the  jump  on  an  IR&D  report 
to  be  made  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
(OAO)  In  the  near  future. 

The  OAO  has  been  studying  the  issue 
since  last  October  at  the  request  of  Sens. 
Thomas  J.  Mclntyre,  D-N.H.,  and  William 
Proxmlre,  D-Wls.  Mclntyre,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Subcommittee  on 
Research  and  Development,  agreed  to  co- 
sponsor  the  request  in  return  for  an  agree- 
ment by  Proxmlre  to  withdraw  an  amend- 
ment from  the  fiscal  1974  defense  authori- 
zation bill  that  would  have  cut  nt&D  by 
50  per  cent. 

The  report  to  be  released  soon  by  OAO 
is  an  interim  one.  The  full  report  is  not  ex- 
pected until  October — a  year  from  the  time 
It  was  requested.  But  Proxmlre  may  not 
wait  ft*  the  final  report  before  he  moves  In 
with  another  amendment  to  cut  IR&D. 

"Sen.  Proxmlre  made  his  request  last 
October  with  a  view  toward  moving  in  the 
1974  session,"  said  a  Proxmlre  aide.  "The 
whole  issue  has  beeik  dragging  on  for  years. 
Proxmlre  is  not  about  to  wait  another  year." 
The  aide  said  Proxmlre  might  submit  his 
procurement  authorization  bill  comes  up  this 
summer. 


ECONOMIC  POLICIES 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  every 
one  of  us  who  had  had  to  line  up  at  the 
gasoline  pumps  or  pay  an  extra  dime  for 
a  loaf  of  bread  in  recent  weeks  know.s 
only  too  well  how  our  lives  are  increas- 
ingly touched  by  economic  developments 
occurring  far  beyond  our  shores.  It  is 
no  longer  an  academic  abstraction  to  say 
that  the  nations  of  the  world  are  being 
pushed  toward  even  greater  dependence 
upon  one  another  economically,  as 
spiralling  population  and  consumption 
prowth  rates  tax  our  individual  capaci- 
ties to  feed  and  supply  our  peoples.  It 
seems  to  me  obvious  that  we  must 
trade  with  other  nations  on  the  most  effi- 
cient terms  possible,  and  that  we  must 
cooperate  with  other  nations  in  making 
the  most  efficient  possible  use  of  the 
world's  dwindling  resources.  It  seems  to 
me  equally  obvious  that  our  own  Gov- 
ernment— and  the  State  Department  in 
particular — must  devote  ever  greater 
time  and  attention  to  dealing  with  the 
problems  which  result  from  this  grow- 
ing economic  interdependence.  In  order 
to  do  so,  it  must  urgently  develop  more 
sophisticated  and  reliable  data  on  world- 
wide supply  and  demsmd  in  basic  com- 
modities; improve  its  projection  of 
longer-term  trends  in  individual  coun- 
tries abroad;  and,  above  all,  devise  co- 
herent diplomatic  strategies  to  Insure 
our  access  to  vital  resouj^ces  located 
beyond  our  borders. 

The  Congress  is  doing  something  about 
the  problem  of  long-term  resource  scar- 
city as  it  affects  our  economic  growth. 

1  serve  as  chairman  of  a  new  Joint 
Economic  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Growth,  and  supply  constraints  on  crit- 
ical raw  materials  will  be  a  major  area 
of  our  inquiry. 

However,  the  administration  does  not 
seem  to  share  our  concern  about  the 
urgency  of  these  enormous  challenges. 
Unaccountably,  it  has  delayed  for  nearly 

2  months  in  filling  the  crucial  position 
of  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs,  left  vacant  when  William  J.  Casey 
resigned  to  head  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  The  importance  of  finding  a  capa- 
ble person  to  fill  this  -position  has  be- 
come all  the  more  critical  with  the  res- 
ignation of  Treasury  Secretary  Shultz. 
who  played  a  primary  role  in  global  eco- 
nomic policymaking. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  imperative,  in  my 
view,  that  the  President  enlist  top-level 
talent  to  develop — as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible— a  new  economic  and  diplomatic 
strategy  aimed  at  insuring  our  access  to 
the  basic  raw  materials  and  commodi- 
ties we  need  for  increased  production 
and  maximum  employment  levels.  As  an 
essential  first  step,  I  urge  the  President 
to  intensify  his  search  for  an  able  new 
Under  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs  as 
a  matter  of  highest  priority. 


RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  HEARINGS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  or 
May  8,  the  Rural  Development  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Airri- 
culture  and  Forestry  began  hearings  on 
rural  development  under  chairmanship 
of  Senator  Dick  Clark. 
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These  hearings  address  a  vital  subject 
for  rural  Americans,  indeed  all  of  us.  I 
hope  that  these  sessions  will  be  useful 
in  developing  new  information  and 
strengthening  the  leadership  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  this  impor- 
tant area. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  my  statement,  prepared  for 
these  hearings,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorb, 
as  follows:  -^^ 

STATTUxtn  or  Senator  Ht^Esx  H.  Humphrey 
As  one  who  led  the  effort  In  Congress  In 
1972  to  help  revitalize  our  rural  areas,  I  want 
to  express  my  concern  over  the  direction  of 
this  program. 

This  Is  a  time  when  we  shoiUd  learn  from 
the  past  and  do  more  for  otir  rural  people 
The  Congress  had  this  In  nUnd  when  tt 
passed  the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972. 
It  does  not  appear  that  this  program  has 
reaUy  gotten  off  the  ground.  The  Adminis- 
tration has  not  really  appeared  to  be  very 
much  Interested  in  rural  development. 

What  we  need  Is  a  rural  development  strat- 
egy. There  are  a  whole  series  of  problems 
which  we  should  be  tackling  in  a  coordinated 
wmy  such  as  transportation,  health  care, 
housing.  Industrial  development  and  em- 
ployment. 

Much  of  the  legislation  needed  Is  already 
on  the  books,  and  what  we  need  Is  leader- 
ship and  adequate  funding. 

To  date  we  have  not  had  the  will  to  both 
*»*•  these  problems  and  do  something  about 
them. 

I  should  add  that  we  might  look  on  these 
problems  as  investments  we  can  and  should 
make  for  our  own  future.  We  have  learned 
the  heavy  costs  to  smaU  communities  as  the 
economic  llfeblood  slows  down.  We  also  dis- 
cover the  social  and  economic  costs  to  our 
I*rg»  cities  as  new  arrivals  from  rural  areas 
look  for  jobs  and  living  accommodations 
and  contribute  to  added  demands  on  public 
services — all  of  which  are  In  short  supply. 

We  must  urge  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  Uke  the  lead  the  Congress  has  en- 
trusted to  them.  This  subcommittee  will  need 
to  follow  what  happens  In  these  programs. 
The  funding  requested  has  not  been  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  need. 

Aa  you  know,  many  provisions  of  the  Rural 
Development  Act  have  never  been  funded, 
such  as  TlUe  IV  dealing  with  Fewest  Plre 
Protection;  the  small  farmer  research  and 
extension  provisions  of  Title  V;  or,  the  niral 
development  planning  grant  provisions.  All 
of  theae  programs  deserve  to  be  funded  in 
flaeal  1975. 

Other  provisions  have  been  only  partially 
funded  and  des*rve  more  funds.  Again,  the 
President  is  requesting  Insvuaclent  funding 
for  fiscal  1975.  Let  me  review  some  of  the 
details : 

aUXAI,    COMMTJinTT    FACmrT    LOAN    PROGRAM 

Under  this  program.  Insured  loans  to  pub- 
lic bodies  and  Indian  tribes  are  authorized 
for  the  construction  of  essential  community 
facilities.  These  are  40-year  loans  to  be  made 
at  a  maximum  interest  rate  of  5  percent.  The 
fl.'scal  year  1975  budget  request  of  $200  mil- 
lion should  be  Increased  to  $400  mUllon. 
These  funds  are  needed  to  Improve  facilities 
in  these  communities  and  to  attract  jobs 
and  industry. 

■tnUL     INDUSTRIAL     LOAN     AND     RURAL     ENTER- 
PBISX  PaOCRAMS 

The  Industrial  loan  program  under  the 
1972  Act  authorizes  both  insured  and  guar- 
anteed loans.  The  1975  budget  request  calls 
for  only  $300  million  covering  both  insured 
and  guaranteed  loans.  I  have  urged  that 
$400  milUoa  be  appropriated  In  fiscal  1975  for 
"insured"  industrial  loexis  and  that  no  Umit 
be  placed  on  "guaranteed"  loans  made  for 
such  ptuposes. 
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This  la  a  relatively  modest  price  to  pay  for 
economic  development  and  riiral  revltallza- 
tk>n. 

Under  the  rural  enterprise  program,  USDA 
has  not  loaned  any  funds  since  the  Act  was 
signed  mto  law  in  August  of  1972.  Imple- 
mentation and  funding  of  this  program  could 
help  many  fanners  and  low-Income  rural 
residents  acquire  and  operate  small  busi- 
nesses to  help  supplement  their  Incomes. 

COMMUIOTT  PACILrrT  GRANTS 

Under  this  grant  program  a  $50  million  ex- 
penditure level  is  authorized.  Only  $10  mil- 
lion has  been  requested  for  FT  1975,  and  I 
urge  that  the  full  $50  million  be  appropriated 
to  enable  rural  communities  to  meet  many 
community  needs  essential  to  attracting  Jobs 
and  Industry. 

FMHA  WATER  AND  SCWKS  GRANTS 

I  am  delighted  that  the  USDA  has  re- 
leased $120  million  in  previously  impounded 
grant  funds. 

For  FY  1975  I  suggest  that  at  least  $180 
million  be  appropriated.  A  totel  of  $300  mil- 
lion is  authorized  by  law. 

FMHA    SELF-HELP    HOUSING    TECHNICAL    ASSIST- 
ANCE GRANTS 

The  1975  budget  provides  no  funds  for 
the  continuation  of  the  self-help  housing 
program.  This  is  a  worthy  activity  in  which 
people  buUd  their  own  homes  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brows  with  the  assistance  of  con- 
struction supervisors  and  group  organizers 
paid  for  by  the  FmHA  technical  assistance 
grants.  This  activity  should  be  continued  at 
the  full  level  currently  authorized  by  law: 
$5  million. 

FMHA    GRANTS    FOR    HOME    REPAIRS 

The  1975  budget  does  not  request  any 
grant  funds  for  the  type  of  housing  rehabili- 
tation authorized  by  Section  504  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949. 

These  are  small  grants  that  were  cnce  made 
by  FUHA  to  elderly  couples  who  need  to 
patch  their  roofs,  bring  running  water  into 
their  kitchens  and  Install  a  bathroom.  I  sug- 
gest that  at  least  $10  million  be  appropriated 
for  this  purpose. 

FMHA  FARM  LABOR   HOUSING  LOANS  AND  GRANTS 

The  1975  budget  provides  no  funds  for 
farm  labor  housing  loans  and  grants.  The 
Budget  states  that  "the  Govemmenfs  role 
can  best  be  served  by  other  programs."  But 
what  other  programs  are  there?  Farm  work- 
ers are  the  poorest  housed  of  any  of  our 
people.  I  suggest  that  the  maximum  cur- 
rently authorized  by  law,  $18  mUllon.  be  pro- 
vided for  grants  and  an  equal  amount  be 
provided  through  insured  loans. 

RURAL    ELECTRIC     PROGRAMS 

Due  to  the  rapidly  increasing  energy  re- 
quirements in  the  nations  rural  areas  and 
to  the  exce^  Inflation  which  has  greaUy  In- 
creased the  cost  of  generation  faclUties,  the 
capital  needed  by  rural  electric  systems  will 
exceed  $2  billion  during  fiscal  year  1975.  PL 
93-32  authorized  an  expanded  REA  loan  pro- 
gram capable  of  meeting  the  needs  of  rural 
America.  Congress  saw  fit  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram of  insured  loans  totaling  not  less  than 
$618  million  and  up  to  $750  mllUon,  and  it 
authorized  guaranteed  private  loans  without 
specific  limit. 

I  recommend  that  we  provide  at  least  $750 
million  in  insured  loans  this  year  and  that 
we  leave  the  gtiaranteed  loan  provision  as  it 
is  now. 

I  encourage  this  subcommittee  to  conUnue 
to  recognize  the  importance  of  an  adequate 
Rural  Electric  Program  in  furthering  rural 
development. 

RURAL    TELEPHONE   PKOGKAM 

Here  again  thr-rsamlnlstratlon  did  not 
avail  itself  of  the  legislative  opportunity 
provided.  The  1974  ApproprUtlons  Act  pro- 
vided for  insured  telephone  loans  up  to  $200 
million,  but  operations  are  being  held  at  the 
$140  million  level.  This  is  also  the  amount 


proposed  for  FY  1975.  At  the  same  time  the 
backlog  of  unmet  loan  applications  has  sky- 
rocketed to  over  $670  million.  From  my  ovim 
State  of  Minnesota,  alone,  applications  on 
file  on  December  31,  1973  totaled  $35.7  mil- 
lion, including  $8.5  mUllon  for  systems  which 
meet  the  standards  established  In  the  1973 
Act  for  receiving  2'"r   special  rate  loans. 

The  Rural  Telephone  Bank  funds  now 
come  almost  entirely  from  non-governmental 
sources.  Except  for  those  borrowers  meeting 
Congressional ly  specified  criteria,  the  loans 
are  no  longer  made  at  a  subsidized  rate  of 
interest. 

I  recommend  increasing  the  lending  level 
of  both  the  REA -telephone  insured  loan  pro- 
gram and  the  Rural  Telephone  Bank  to  $200 
mUUon  apiece  for  FY  1976.  Of  the  REA  in- 
sured loans,  I  believe  at  least  $50  million 
should  be  made  available  to  borrowers  meet- 
ing the  criteria  for  2<;  funding. 

NATIONAL    RESOURCE    PROTECTION    AND 
CONSERVATION    PROGRAMS 

The  President's  FY  1975  budget  request  for 
these  programs  is  totaUy  Inadequate.  The 
President  is  requesting  only  $118.8  miUion 
for  all  such  programs  authorized  or  amended 
by  the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972,  and 
the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1973,  which  included  the  new  forestry 
Incentives  program.  I  would  urge  that  Con- 
gress provide  something  closer  to  $260  mil- 
lion for  these  programs  which  include  water 
bank,  Great  Plains  and  emergency  conserva- 
tion and  REAP  programs. 

RURAL  TRANSPORTATION  STtTDIES 

1  note  that  the  FY  1975  budget  Uicludes 
$100,000  for  the  Economic  Research  Service 
to  undertake  a  comprehensive  study  and 
analysis  of  the  rural  transportation  situation, 
as  I  had  recommended  In  FY  1974.  As  you 
know,  ERS  has  already  filed  a  copy  of  its 
Interim  reptort  in  accordance  with  last  year's 
Appropriations   Conunlttee    requirement. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  $100,000  Is  in- 
cluded in  the  President's  FY  1975  budget  to 
continue  this  Important  work.  In  light  of 
the  Importance  of  this  effort,  both  the  scope 
and  the  fundmg  should  l)e  expanded  to  deal 
with  moving  people  as  well  as  products.  I 
would  urge  that  $200,000  be  provided. 

While  I  have  focused  on  the  financial 
needs  of  these  programs.  I  again  wish  to 
return  to  my  earlier  point  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultiire  needs  to  provide  stronger 
leadership  in  the  Rural  Development  area. 

Adequate  financing  is  an  Important  part 
of  the  battle,  but  the  Department  needs  to 
display  greater  InltiaUve.  Shaving  doUars 
here  and  there  is  not  very  helpful  to  our 
rural  people. 

Rural  development  should  be  looked  on  as 
people  progn'ams  since  people  are  our  most 
valuable  resource.  These  programs  are  im- 
portant to  open  new  opportunities  since 
many  of  our  farmers  and  rural  people  do  not 
have  the  sizable  resources  required  today  to 
engage  in  commercial  agriculture.  We  need 
also  to  remember  that  these  programs  are 
largely  loan  funded  and  should  not  be  viewed 
as  appropriations  in  the  true  sense. 

At  these  hearings  we  also  need  to  take  a 
look  at  other  programs  outside  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
These  programs  cannot  be  overlooked  In 
developing  a  rural  development  strategy. 

I  commend  the  Chairman  for  holding  these 
hearings,  and  I  hope  that  they  will  provide 
new  Insights  and  the  opportunity  to  Improve 
the  Rural  Development  effort. 


AN  INDEPENDENT.  NONPOLITICAL 
SCXJIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  social 
security  is  clearly  one  of  our  Nation's 
landmark  achievements — protecting 
workers  and  their  families  from  loss  of 
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earnings  because  of  retirement,  death,  or 
disability. 

In  addition,  medicare  provides  valuable 
protection  against  the  high  cost  of  health 
care  for  the  aged  and  disabled. 

Today  virtually  every  American  fam- 
ily is  affected  in  one  way  or  another  by 
the  social  security  system. 

Nearly  four  out  of  five  persons  aged  21 
to  64  have  disability  coverage.  About  95 
percent  of  all  mothers  and  children 
would  be  eligible  for  social  security  bene- 
fits if  the  father  in  the  family  should  die. 

Over  30  million  persons  receive  re- 
tirement, disabiUty,  or  survivors'  benefits. 
And  100  million  workers  are  building  pro- 
tection for  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies by  making  contributions  to  the  sys- 
tem. 

These  facts,  it  seems  to  me.  provide 
compelling  reasons  for  keeping  the  social 
security  system  free  of  political  pres- 
sures. 

This  point  was  also  made  very  force- 
fully at  hearings  I  have  conducted,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aging,  on  future  directions  in  social 
security. 

These  hearings  provided  valuable  back- 
ground information  for  my  bill,  S.  3143, 
to  establish  an  Independent,  nonpolitical 
Social  Security  Administration  outside 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  As  a  further  means  to  im- 
munize the  program  from  political  pres- 
sures, my  proposal  would  prohibit  the 
mailing  of  notices  with  social  security 
checks  which  make  any  reference  what- 
soever to  public  officials. 

My  bill— the  Social  SecurityAdminis- 
tration  Act — has  generated  strong  bi- 
partisan support.  Twenty-three  Members 
of  the  Senate  have  already  joined  me 
in  cosponsoring  this  legislation.  Addi- 
tionally, several  leading  organizations  in 
the  field  of  aging— including  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  IBenior  Citizens,  Na- 
tional Retired  Teachers  Association, 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
and  the  National  Association  of  Retired 
Federal  Employees — have  endorsed  this 
bill.  Moreover,  recent  news  accounts  have 
provided  further  persuasive  arguments 
for  early  enactment  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  of  these  articles  by  Mr. 
Bernard  Nash,  executive  director  for  Na- 
tional Retired  Teachers  Association- 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
and  Mrs.  Ghita  Levine,  a  writer  on  agloi: 
for  the  Baltimore  Sunday  Sun,  be  print- 
ed at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

Despite  these  encouraging  actions,  I 
am  very  much  concerned  about  another 
development  affecting  this  program.  Be- 
ginning on  July  1,  the  Social  Security 
Administration  will  pay  rent  into  a  new 
public  buildings  fimd  on  property  It  now 
owns.  This  will  also  apply  to  commercial 
property  It  leases  through  the  General 
Services  Administration,  which  it  reim- 
burses. 

This  practice,  I  strongly  believe,  pro- 
vides another  compelling  reason  to  im- 
derscore  the  essential  difference  between 
contributory  social  Insurance  programs, 
such  as  social  security,  and  other  opera- 
tions of  the  Government.  My  bill  would 
accomplish  this  objective  by  removing 


the  transactions  of  the  social  security 
trust  funds  from  the  unified  budget. 

A  recent  account  by  Anne  S.  Philbin, 
of  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sim,  provides 
an  excellent  discussion  of  important  Is- 
sues concerning  this  rental  arrangement. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  article 
to  my  colleagues  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

We  Must  Make  Social  Security  Secure 
Now! 

(By  Bernard  E.  Nash) 

Of  all  government  agencies  serving  the 
public  today,  few  have  as  great  an  effect 
upon  the  lives  of  older  Americans — and,  ulti- 
mately, upon  all  of  us — as  the  Social  Security 
Administration. 

This  single  agency,  and  the  lone  man  who 
heads  It,  is  responsible  for  administering  the 
Social  Security  system  Itself,  plus  Medicare 
and  the  black  lung  benefit  provisions  of  the 
1969  Coal  Mine  Health  &  Safety  Act  and,  as 
of  the  start  of  1974,  the  new  Supplemental 
Security  Income  (SSI)  program  for  the 
needy  aged,  and  blind  and  disabled  citizens 
of  all  ages. 

Yet,  for  seven  months  last  year,  this  vital 
agency  with  Its  immense  responsibility 
was  without  a  leader! 

To  protect  the  public  from  the  dangers  of 
such  a  vacuum.  Sen.  Frank  Church  CD- 
Idaho)  has  Introduced  legislation  which 
would  establish  the  SSA  as  an  Independent 
ageiicy  with  Its  own  three-member  bipar- 
tisan board  of  directors — and  thvis  avoid 
situations  like  the  one  that  occurred  last 
year. 

It  happened  this  way.  In  March,  Robert 
M.  Ball,  who  had  been  associated  with 
Social  Security  since  1939  and  commissioner 
since  1962.  was  not  reappointed  by  President 
Nixon.  From  then  until  James  B.  Cardwell 
became  commissioner  In  October,  the  SSA 
maintained  motion  mostly  by  momentum 
like  a  rudderless  ship  In  a  swift  tide. 

Fortunately,  the  agency  did  not  run 
aground  In  the  fiscal  fog.  And,  while  Mr. 
Cardwell  may  not  possess  Mr.  Ball's  almost 
legendary  reputation  for  innovative  manage- 
ment, he  is  a  career  civil  servant  who  comes 
to  his  newest  assignment  with  considerable 
exi)erlence  in  the  budi'etary  area  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Ecucation  and  Welfare. 

An  agency  with  the  awesome  responsibili- 
ties of  the  SSA  cannot  afford  even  a  brief 
loss  of  continuity,  much  less  an  extended 
one.  This  concern  about  lapses  of  leadership 
during  times  of  transition  is  shared  by  many. 
Including  myself,  and  has  resulted  In  Sen. 
Church's  legislation. 

Under  it,  the  three  full-time  board  mem- 
bers would  be  nominated  by  the  President 
and  appointed  by  Congress  to  staggered  five- 
year  terms,  thus  providing  continuity  during 
periods  of  change  in  the  White  House.  The 
board  would,  in  ttim,  appoint  an  executive 
director  who  would  fimctlon  as  the  SSA's 
chief  administrator;  the  board  wovild  con- 
centrate on  policy  decisions,  reporting  di- 
rectly to  the  President. 

To  minimize  partisan  political  considera- 
tions, the  propx)8ed  law  provides  that  no 
more  than  two  of  the  board  members  can 
be  from  the  same  political  i>arty.  However, 
the  authority  to  appxjint  one  of  the  three 
members  as  chairman  would  be  vested  in  the 
President. 

This  may  sound  like  a  radical  new  ap- 
proach, but  it  isn't.  In  fact,  the  original 
Social  Security  Act  of  1936  established  the 
three-member  bipartisan  board  as  the  sys- 
tem's first  governing  body.  It  was  this  form 
of  administration  which  contributed  so  im- 
I>ortantly  to  the  system's  early  success  and 
the  public's  Justified  confidence  in  It. 


Then,  in  the  mid-1940's,  a  series  of  gov- 
ernmental reorganizations  began  which 
eventually  resulted,  over  a  period  of  some 
20  years.  In  the  agency  we  know  today.  These 
changes  were  designed  to  "streamline"  gov- 
ernment and  reduce  the  number  of  depart- 
ments rei)ortlng  to  the  President. 

Perhaps  we  have  come  full  circle.  Once 
again,  the  need  for  change  is  up>on  us,  and 
It  is  ironic  that  the  great  innovation  before 
us  represents  a  return  to  the  very  beginnings 
of  Social  Security.  However,  it  is  said  that 
there  are  times  when  we  have  to  go  back 
before  we  can  go  forward  again.  For  our  na- 
tion's Social  Security  system,  this  is  one  of 
those  tmies. 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Apr.   14.   1974) 

Time  To  Set  the  Child  Free? 

(By  GhltaLevUie) 

Several  bills  are  pending  In  Washington  to 
change  the  status  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. Measures  in  both  houses  call 
for  the  removal  of  the  SSA  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and 
its  creation  as  an  independent  agency.  In-  j 
stead  of  a  commissioner  reporting  to  the 
Secretary  of  HEW,  a  three-man  governing 
board  would  report  directly  to  the  President. 

Senator  Abraham  Rlblcoff  (D.  Conn.),  a 
former  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  and  Senator 
Church  (D.,  Idaho),  chairman  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  are  co-sponsors  of  the 
Senate  bill.  On  the  House  side,  a  companion 
measure  was  Introduced  by  Representative 
Wllour  Mills,  powerful  chairman  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  who  has 
a  large  say  about  the  way  this  country's 
money  is  spent. 

The  Social  Security  system  has  ttecome  a 
political  tool,  these  men  maintain,  and  is 
no  longer  clearly  understood  by  the  public. 
Blanketed  under  the  administration's  larg- 
est department,  it  Is  easily  manipulated. 
VITAL  stake 

"I  believe  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the 
Social  Security  system  be  administered  non- 
poUtlcally  and  Impartially  because  the  pro- 
gram affects  the  lives  of  almost  every  Ameri- 
can family,  in  one  form  or  another."  Senator 
Church  said  recently.  "In  terms  of  sheer 
numbers,  virtually  all  Americans  have  a  very 
direct  and  vital  stake  in  assuring  that  the 
integrity  of  this  system  is  maintained." 

Senator  Church  and  colleagues  stress  the 
essential  differences  between  the  Social  Se- 
curity system  and  other  government  opera- 
tions. Most  important  is  the  fact  Social 
Security  is  flxianced  by  direct  employer- 
employee  contributions  and  not  by  general 
taxes  as  other  government  programs  are.  The 
money  for  the  Social  Security  system  Is  Iso- 
lated, 'by  law,  into  trust  funds  which  caimot 
be  used  for  other  purposes. 

Of  the  four  Social  Security  trust  funds. 
Old  Age  Survivors  Insurance,  Disability  In- 
surance, Hospital  Insurance  and  the  Supple- 
mental Medicare  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  only 
the  latter  receives  money  (50  percent  of  Its 
total)  from  general  revenues.  The  rest  are 
self-supporting. 

distinction    BLtmRED 

But  this  fundamental  distinction  has  been 
blurred  by  lumping  Social  Security  into  the 
HEW  budget.  Half  of  all  HEW  money  is  really 
Social  Security  trust  funds,  money  other  pro- 
grams cannot  touch.  Yet  this  separation  is 
not  made  clear. 

When  President  Nixon  threatened  to  veto 
the  20  per  cent  Social  Security  benefit  hike 
In  1972,  for  example,  be  did  so  on  the 
grounds  the  HEW  budget  was  already  too 
high.  George  Shultz,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, said  it  was  fiscally  Impossible.  Yet  the 
money  to  finance  these  increases,  while  sta- 
tistically part  of  the  HEW  budget,  was  a  mat- 
ter of  separate  Social  Securt^  funds,  much 
of  it  already  accrued,  the  rest  to  be  added 
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by  raising  the  special  contribution.  It  had 
no  real  bearing  or  relationship  to  the  annual 
HEW  budget.  In  the  face  of  massive  opposi- 
tion. President  Nixon  was  forced  to  sign  the 
Increase  Into  law. 

Social  Security  money  Is  also  Included  In 
the  federal  budget  as  an  artificial  device  to 
reduce  the  country's  deficit.  President  John- 
son, not  ^ixon,  Invented  this  "unified 
budget"  and  It  remains  a  useful  administra- 
tion tool. 

Nothing  actually  changes,  the  trust  funds 
are  still  maintained  Independently,  but  there 
Is  widespread  public  confusion  as  a  result, 
confusion  over  how  well  protected  Social 
Security  benefits  are  and  how  separate  this 
group  Insurance  Is  from  other  government 
programs. 

WlXOIf  TOOK   CBEDrr 

The  pending  bills  also  prohibit  the  mailing 
of  ofctices  which  make  reference  to  any  pub- 
lic oAca  bolder.  This  they  believe,  is  an- 
other way  of  removing  politics  from  Social 
Security.  Despite  his  strong  opposition  to  the 
Social  Security  increase  In  1972,  President 
Nixon's  name  appeared  on  stiiffers  with  the 
new  20  per  cent  higher  checks,  taking  credit 
for  the  benefit  raise.  Presidents  have  an- 
nounced Social  Security  hikes  since  the  day« 
of  President  Elsenhower,  opponents  are  quick 
to  say,  but  these  men  supported,  not  op- 
posed, the  Increases  they  announced. 

The  argument  for  a  three-man  governing 
bofUTl  answerable  to  the  President  to  replace 
a  single  commissioner  who  reports  to  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  Is  also  the  result  of  ad- 
ministration pressures.  Robert  Ball,  Social 
Security  Commissioner  since  his  appoint- 
ment by  John  P.  Kennedy  In  1952.  was  asked 
to  resign  by  President  Nlxon  In  midterm.  In 
January,  1973,  although  this  Is  not  how  It 
was  made  to  seem. 

"I  fail  to  see  how  three  appointees,  two 
Democrats  and  one  Republican,  or  vice  versa, 
will  make  this  oflBce  less  of  a  political  battle- 
field," said  a  Social  Security  spokesman  un- 
officially. This  seems  a  valid  arg\iment,  al- 
though promoting  the  oOtx  higher  on  the 
goveriunental  ladder  makes  good  sense. 
CHnj>  caowN  michtt 

Since  half  the  money  and  half  the  staff 
(86,000  people)  of  HEW  belong  to  SSA,  there 
may  be  no  valid  reasons  to  keep  It  under 
the  department  any  more.  The  child  has 
grown  as  mighty  as  the  parent. 

Times  have  changed  since  1939  when  the 
old  age  survivors  program  began  as  a  part 
of  a  g;roup  of  similar  programs  under  the 
Federal  Security  Agency.  In  1953  the  old 
FSA  became  the  swollen  HEW.  Since  then 
Social  Secvirity  has  grown  even  more,  first 
with  a  disability  program,  then  with  Medi- 
care In  the  mld-Slxtles  and  now,  in  1974, 
as  guardian  for  the  new  federal  low-Income 
cash  program  for  aged,  blind  and  dlaablM. 

Perhaps  It  Is  time  for  this  fully  grown 
ward,  with  offspring  of  its  own,  to  be  set  free. 


[From  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun, 

Apr.  17,  1974] 

"SSA  Asks  Rijjt  Charge  Exemption  But 

OSA  ANO  Justice  Depaktmeitt  Refuse 

(By  Anne  S.  Pbllbtn) 

Mllllona  of  dollars'  worth  of  Social  Security 

real  estate,  paid  for  and  operated  from  funds 

held  in  "trust"  for  some  98  per  cent  of  the 

nation's  wage  earners,  will  be  dumped  Into 

a  new  Public  Building  Fund  July  1. 

The  Social  Security  Adminlatratlon  also 
will  begin  paying  Into  the  fund  more  than 
•130  mUHon  a  year  "rent"  on  buildings  it 
now  own*  and  commercial  property  it  leases 
through  the  General  Services  AdnUnUtratlon, 
which  it  reimbuiBes. 

Various  Social  Security  officials  privately 
dtib  the  prospective  takeover  and  th«  rental 
fe«  caUad  "Standard  Level  User  Charge 
(SLUC)".  both  authorized  by  a  1972  law,  as 
something  between  "Improper  use  of  Social 


Security  tnist  funds"  and  the  "great  rip- 
off  of  American  taxpayers."  Still  others  seem 
resigned  to  SLUC. 

AIX    FEOESAI.    AGXNCaCS 

The  SLUC  charge  levied  by  G6A  will  apply 
to  all  federal  agencies  July  1,  not  just  to 
SSA.  But  because  SSA's  buildings  and  opera- 
tions are  paid  for  out  of  wage-earners'  and 
enaployers'  contributions  to  Social  Security, 
In  the  form  of  special  taxes.  SSA  thinks  it 
is  a  special  case  and  should  be  exempt  from 
the  SLUC  charge. 

However.  Arthur  F.  Sampson.  OSA  Ad- 
ministrator, and  Robert  O.  Dixon,  Jr..  as- 
sistant attorney  general.  Office  of  Legal 
Counsel.  Department  of  Justice,  in  an  opin- 
ion directed  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  disagree. 

SSA  presently  Is  considering  other  ap- 
proaches suggested  by  John  Rhlnelander. 
general  counsel.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  SSA's  parent  agency. 

Louis  Zawatsky,  deputy  assistant  commis- 
sioner for  administration  at  Social  Security, 
said  Mr.  Rhlnelander  has  suggested  that 
"SSA  either  ask  Congress  to  exempt  It  from 
SLUC  or  for  a  special  appropriation  for  an 
amount  which  would  equal  that  part  of  the 
SLUC  payment  which  Is  In  excess  of  the 
normal  maintenance  costs  SSA  Is  now 
paying." 

An  SSA  spokesman  said  that  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1973,  there  was  $51.1  bflllon  in  the 
three  trust  funds;  the  monies  represent  con- 
tributions from  wage  earners  and  employers 
and  are  not  part  of  the  U.S.  Treasury's  gen- 
eral fund. 

Put  another  way,  the  trust  funds  are  In  the 
nature  of  a  contract  between  Individuals  and 
the  Social  Security  Administration:  insur- 
ance premiums  for  retirement  and  survivors 
benefits,  disability  and  health  insurance. 

I.IKX    ANT    OTHEB    ACEKCT 

Mr.  Zawatsky  explained  ithat  when  SSA 
first  appears  before  Congress  at  budget  hear- 
ing time,  "we  go  in  like  any  other  agency." 

"Congress  makes  a  Judgment  on  our  re- 
quests, then  the  t>ookkeeping  starts."  he  said. 
"Congress  tells  us  how  much  money  we  will 
be  allowed  for  salaries  and  expenses  and 
eventually  they  come  out  of  the  trust  funds." 

David  Lancaster,  deputy  director  of  opera- 
tional faculties  at  SSA.  said  the  Woodlawn 
facilities  and  some  70  district  offices  through- 
out the  country  were  constructed  with  SSA 
trust  fund  money  as  authorized  under  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

The  Public  Buildings  Amendments  of  1972 
authorized  the  establishment  In  OSA  of  a 
Buildings  Fund  to  finance  the  construction 
of  federal  office  buildings  generally. 

"This  fiind  Is  a  revolving  fund  capitalized 
principally  from  the  proceeds  of  the  SLUC 
charge  which  OSA  was  authorized  to  Impooe 
on  fedoal  agencies  occupying  building  space 
fumlabed  by  GSA."  Mr.  lAncaster  said. 

"We  are  saying  that  our  property,  whUe 
owned  by  the  United  States,  is  an  asset  of 
the  SSA  trust  funds.  But  OSA's  position  Is 
that  'the  source  of  funding  for  construction 
of  Woodlawn  facilities  and  district  offices  la 
not  geratane  to  tbe  Issue.'  " 

Since  eariy  1973,  HEW  has  sought  an  ex- 
emption from  the  SLUC  charge  for  SSA  trust 
fund  facilities  as  well  as  those  built  or  In 
the  process  of  building  under  the  "purchiwe 
contract"  financing  method,  which  was  also 
a  part  of  the  1972  law. 

SSA    ffTAMS 

SSA  has  maintained  that  its  space  was  not 
furnished  by  OSA,  and  the  services  It  re- 
ceives from  OSA,  such  as  cleaning  and  pro- 
tection of  its  buildings,  are  reimbursed  on 
a  cost  basis. 

Mr.  Lancaster  said  that  SSA  has  been  say- 
ing that  "the  takeover  of  our  real  eatAte  and 
the  Impoaltioa  of  the  user  charge  Is  Improp- 
erly diverting  tnist  properties  to  general 
governmental  purposes." 

But  since  May  1,  1073,  Mr.  Sampson  has  re- 


fused to  grant  SSA  an  exemption  although 
the  1972  law  provides  that  the  Administra- 
tor of  OSA  may  do  so  "If  he  determines  that 
such  charges  would  be  unfeasible  or  imprac- 
tical." 

SEEKS     LXCAI.     OPINION 

When  Ca^>ar  W.  Weinberger,  HEW  Secre- 
tary, wrote  Roy  Ash.  director.  OMB,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1973,  to  seek  OUB's  assistance  in  re- 
solving SSA's  disagreement  with  OSA  on  the 
SLUC  charge,  OMB  referred  the  matter  to  the 
Attorney  General. 

On  December  20.  1973,  Mr.  Dixon  replied 
that  SSA  buildings  financed  through  the 
trust  funds  are  space  furnished  by  GSA  and 
subject  to  SLUC  and  that  HEW  should  seek 
an  appropriation  from  Congress  for  excess 
charges  to  the  trust  funds. 

Mr.  Lancaster  said  the  GSA-lmposed  SLUC 
charge  Includes  a  margin  of  profit.  "This 
means  Social  Security  will  be  paying  more  to 
operate  its  facilities  under  the  OSA  SLUC 
plan  than  it  would  cost  to  ope^te  the  same 
facilities  under  ctMnmerclal  market  condi- 
tions." 

TO      AFFECT      NEW      BUILDINGS 

A.sked  if  the  operation  of  the  new  Public 
Buildings  Fund  will  affect  the  two  new 
buildings  planned  by  SSA  for  construction  at 
Woodlawn  and  Metro  West  In  downtown 
Baltimore,  costing  about  $204  million.  Mr. 
Lancaster  said  It  could,  but  be  didn't  know 
how  much. 

A  check  with  the  Office  of  Management  aiid 
Budget  produced  an  answer  as  to  how  much 
money  all  federal  agencies  will  be  competing 
for.  come  July  1,  under  Public  Law  92-313. 

An  OMB  spokesman  found  the  answer  on 
page  778  in  the  appendix  to  the  President's 
budget.  It  says  that  "the  total  1976  program 
level  for  acquisition  of  new  facilities  U  esti- 
mated at  $275  million  (total  project  cost) 
including  $25  million  by  direct  federal  con- 
struction and  $250  million  in  private  In- 
vesting financing  for  1975." 

In  effect,  then,  this  would  mean  Social 
Security's  Baltimore  building  plans  will  be 
competing  with  all  other  federal  agencies  for 
almost  75  per  cent  of  the  total  1975  federal 
construction  budget. 


INDIANA  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATOR 
RETIRES 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
Indiana's  greatest  legal  educators  and 
former  dean  of  the  Indiana  University 
Law  School,  Leon  Wallace,  has  decided 
to  retire  after  nearly  28  years  as  a  teach- 
er and  15  years  as  dean. 

In  reflecting  an  the  change  in  legal 
education  during  his  distinguished  ca- 
reer at  Indiana  University,  Dean  Wal- 
lace believes  the  quality  of  the  student 
has  not  changed.  The  major  change  is 
in  who  gets  a  chance  to  pursue  a  legal 
education. 

I  have  mljced  emotions  about  the  re- 
tirement of  one  of  Indiana's  leading  edu- 
cators. I  am  happy  that  he  will  now  be 
able  to  pursue  his  interests  outside  of 
the  school,  but  I  am  sad  that  Indiana 
will  be  without  a  giant  amon^:  its  distin- 
guished faculty. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  appearing  in  the 
"Bill  of  Particulars"  published  by  the 
Indiana  University  School  of  Law  Alum- 
ni Association  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Leon  Wallacs  Ends  IU  Casxia 

Present  day  career  consultants  couldn't 
have  made  a  more  natural  career  choice  for 
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Leon  WaUace  than  the  selection  he  made  for 
bimaelf. 

In  1926.  after  Wallace  finished  his  under- 
graduate education — which  had  Included  two 
years  at  University  of  Uiinols  ancV  two  years 
at  lU — he  and  bis  bride  went  to  San  Fran- 
cisco for  him  to  work  for  Rand  McNally  as  a 
I  production  manager.  Four  years  later,  how- 
ever, he  gave  in  to  the  attraction  he  had 
always  had  for  law,  so  he  returned  to  Bloom- 
Ington  to  enter  law  school. 

This  May,  Wallace,  having  reached  the  age 

for  mandatory  retirement  from  teaching,  will 

leave  the  lU  Law  School  with  a  career  record 

I    that  has  Included  two  and  a  half  years  as  a 

!   student,  two  years  as  a  part-time  teacher,  28 

years  as  a  teacher,  and  15  years  as  dean. 
'       Since     1966    he    has    been    the    Charles 
I  McOuffey  Hepburn  Professor  of  Law. 
I       Wallace's   father    was   a   lawyer    in   Terre 
I  Eaute  so  the  young  man  who  was  later  to  be 
'  lU'a  law  dean,  had  always  thought  that  he 
I  would  eventually  be  a  lawyer. 
i       When  Wallace  finished  law  school  in  Janu- 
I  ary  1933.  Dean  Bernard  Oavit  offered  him  a 
full-time  faculty  position.  Wallace  thought 
be  should  return  to  Terre  Haute   to  enter 
practice  with  his  father,  so  for  two  years  he 
limited  his  teaching  to  three  classes,  which 
lie  taught  one  day  each  week. 

WaUace  feels  that  the  experience  he  gained 
In  bis  13  years  of  general  practice  in  Terre 
I  Haute  gave  him  a  greater  Insight  Into  the 
'  way   the   law   works.   He  was  then   able   to 
■bare  that  insight  with  his  law  school  stu- 
dents when  he  Joined  the  faculty  on  a  full- 
i  time  basis,  beginning  in  1945. 
I      In  bis  early  years  of  teaching,  Wallace  con- 
<  tlnued  to  prepare  briefs,  but  usually  not  for 
bis  own  cases.  Instead,  he  explains,  he  was  a 
lawyer's  lawyer,  preparing  briefs  for  lawyers 
Who  would  argue  cases  before  the  Indiana 
'  State  Supreme  and  Appellate  Courts. 
I      In  considering  the  importance  of  practice 
experience  for  law  teachers.  Wallace  feels  his 
own  work  In  his  father's  practice  was  helpful, 
but  he  points  to  the  lack  of  success  that  some 
states  have  bad  In  setting  practice  experience 
requirements  for  law  teachers. 
Wallace  thinks  that  other  kinds  of  experl- 
I  ence — such  as  clerkships— can  be  equally  in- 
structive for  law  teachers. 

In  thinking  about  the  kinds  of  persons 
who  taught  law  30  years  ago,  Wallace  says 
that  the  same  quality  of  teachers  existed 
then  as  today.  He  goes  on  to  say,  "When  I 
came  here  lU  didn't  have  a  national  reputa- 
j  tlon,  but  it  had  some  excellent  teachers." 
I  When  WaUace  started  teaching,  be  bad 
considerable  practice  experience  In  property 
law,  BO  it  was  natural  that  he  teach  in  that 
area.  However,  he  was  also  needed  to  teach 
labor  law,  so  be  had  to  learn  about  that. 

In  discussing  teaching  specialties,  Wallace 
points  out  that  the  whole  field  of  law  has 
ex}>anded  so  much  in  the  past  30  years  that 
the  degrees  of  specialization  have  had  to 
Increase. 

In  reflecting  on  other  similarities  between 
now  and  30  years  ago,  Wallace  thinks  that 
the  quality  of  student  has  not  changed.  He 
regrets,  however,  that  legal  education  has 
become  so  popular  that  many  persons  who 
would  be  good  lawyers  now  cannot  get  into 
law  schools.  "Thirty  years  ago  they  were  given 
a  chance  to  try,"  but,  he  goes  on  to  explain, 
,  "That  Is  no  longer  possible." 
'  The  most  noticeable  change  In  student  be- 
havior, In  WaUace's  view,  has  been  the  In- 
creased tendency  for  students  not  to  go  to 
classes.  He  cannot  help  but  compare  today's 
class  cutting  with  the  practice  of  earlier 
years  when  law  teachers  established  a  maxi- 
mum number  of  class  cuts  they  would  allow 
each  semester. 

As  he  thinks  about  changes  In  legal  edu- 
cation. WaUace  talks  about  the  rises  and 
falls  of  popularity  In  specific  areas.  He  thinks 
clinical  oouraes  may  now  be  on  the  wane  as 
Btudenta  realize  that  they  allow  them  fewer 
tiutnces  to  take  "substantive  work"  that  stu- 


dents wlU  need  when  they  get  out.  Wallace 
says,  "More  students  realize  now  they  need 
to  take  the  tough  courses." 

Wallace  points  out  that  one  of  the  "tough" 
courses.  Property  Law,  is  technically  op- 
tional, but  it  Is  stiU  taken  by  about  95  per- 
cent of  lU's  law  students. 

Wallace  supports  the  need  for  law  students 
to  have  interdisciplinary  iiiterest:  "A  good 
lawyer  should  be  more  than  Ju'<t  a  technician. 
He  needs  to  work  with  people  in  other  dis- 
ciplines." 

In  surveying  the  Increased  number  of 
courses  in  law  schools,  Wallace  points  out 
that  more  courses  have  had  to  be  added  be- 
cause of  the  increase  in  federal  regulation. 

The  former  dean  also  sees  that  the  dean- 
ship  has  changed  In  the  past  30  years.  He 
observes  the  trend  currently  is  to  hire  admin- 
istrators to  carry  on  some  of  the  details  pre- 
viously iiandled  by  the  dean.  He  also  recaUs 
that  30  years  ago  the  myth  existed  that  the 
dean  was  a  dictator  "who  carried  the  school 
around  in  his  pocket."  In  bis  15  years  (1951- 
66)  as  dean,  Wallace  found  that  was  never 
true.  He  recalls  that  he  always  wanted  to  find 
out  what  his  faculty  wanted. 

As  WaUace  refiects  on  his  years  at  the  law 
school,  which  included  building  and  occu- 
pation of  the  Law  Building,  he  feels  he  has 
gained  his  greatest  satisfaction  from  watch- 
ing what  has  happened  to  his  former  stu- 
dents. Within  recent  months,  for  example,  he 
has  celebrated  the  elevation  of  two  former 
students — Allan  Sharpe  and  WUllam  I.  Oir- 
rard — to  the  federal  bench. 

Wallace  is  less  certain  about  what  the  fu- 
ture years  wUl  be  for  him.  He  hopes  to  con- 
tinue consultantships  on  such  cases  as  the 
Indiana/Kentucky  boundary  dispute  that  he 
has  worked  on  since  1966,  but  he  doesn't  have 
definite  plans  for  any  major  projects. 

His  lUe  with  his  wife  wUl  probably  focus 
less  on  law  and  more  on  the  activities  of  his 
chUdren — a  son  who  practices  law  In  Milwau- 
kee, a  daughter  in  Bloomington,  and  another 
daughter  in  California — and  his  grandchil- 
dren. 


HUMPHREY  PROPOSES  WORLD 
POOD  ACTION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  today  my 
distinguished  friend  and  colleague,  the 
Jimior  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  delivered  an  limovative  and 
far-reaching  address  before  the  Renn- 
selaer  Meeting  on  the  World  Food  and 
Energy  Crisis  being  held  at  the  United 
Nations. 

In  his  address.  Senator  Humphrey  out- 
lined his  proposal  for  a  world  food  action 
program  which  would  launch  important 
new  Initiatives  for  the  United  States  on 
four  broad  fronts:  expanded  food  aid;  a 
program  of  food  reserves;  an  Improved 
system  of  fertilizer  distribution  and  pro- 
duction: and  an  Increased  emphasis  on 
agricultural  development. 

As  the  world  moves  rapidly  Into  one 
International  economic  and  political 
crisis  sifter  another.  Senator  Humphrey 
stands  in  the  forefront  of  those  search- 
ing for  effective  means  of  coming  to  grips 
with  these  problems.  His  perceptions  and 
grasp  of  the  ramiflcations  for  all  man- 
kind, should  we  fail  to  meet  these  prob- 
lems effectively,  are  acute.  He  has  initi- 
ated a  Mtal  dialogue,  which  I  hope  will 
be  expanded  nationwide,  on  the  widening 
gap  between  the  rich  and  poor  nations 
of  the  world  which  Is  breeding  starvation, 
death,  and  a  political  instability  of  which 
sJl  peoples  pay  a  heavy  price.  He  has 
called  upon  that  which  is  good  and  com- 
passionate within  the  American  people 


in  an  effort  to  mobilize  an  effective  as- 
sault on  these  problems.  All  he  asks  is 
that  each  and  everj*  one  of  us  reach  out 
our  hands  to  the  miHions  oTpeople  in  the 
poor  countries  of  the^worldi,  struggling 
for  survival  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

Senator  Humphrey  has  always  been 
known  for  his  strong  sense  of  human 
compassion.  However,  he  has  always 
translated  this  human  compassion  into 
effective  action  and  creativity.  He  is  per- 
forming an  invaluable  senice  not  only  to 
the  people  of  this  Nation,  but  the  world 
community  as  well. 

y  As  my  distinguished  friend  noted  in 
his  address,  he  will  be  introducing  his 
proposal  for  a  world  food  action  program 
in  the  next  few  days.  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  him  In  this  effort. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  World  Food  Action  Peogram 

(Address  by  Hubert  H.  Humphrey) 

We  have  been  waging  a  battle  to  improve 

the  quality  of  life  in  the  developing  world 

for  25  years.  Today  this  battle  against  global 

poverty  and  disease  is  being  lost. 

As  the  world's  military  powers  seek  accom- 
modation to  reduce  the  risks  of  nuclear  holo- 
caust, new  dangers  to  political  and  economic 
stability  have  arisen. 

The  threat  of  widespread  famine  Is  on  the 
Increase.  Fertilizer  shortages  are  growing  and 
the  affluent  continue  to  consume  a  dispro- 
pwrtlonate  amount  of  the  world's  food  re- 
sources. « 

Worldwide  Inflation  continues  to  take  a 
heavy  toU  on  the  developing  and  the^vel- 
oped  countries  alike.  This  erodes  political  sta- 
bUlty  and  depletes  what  little  hard  cur- 
rency the  poor  nations  hare  amassed. 

The  rich  and  poor  nations  are  in  danger  of 
entering  a  new  era  of  confrontation  fueled  by 
economic  desperation.  All  realize  that  they 
are  viUnerable  to  economic  blackmail.  This 
situation  is  causing  a  breakdown  of  the 
traditional  rules  of  the  game  governing  ac- 
cuss  to  supplies  and  raw  materials. 

We  are  today  at  a  crossroads  of  history 
comparable  to  the  years  following  the  end  of 
the  Second  World  War. 

Today,  as  before,  our  nation  faces  a  crisis 
of  maintaining  our  growth  in  relative  af- 
fluence while  others  face  a  crisis  of  sheer 
survival. 

Today,  as  before,  we  must  fashion  an  ade- 
quate response  to  the  plight  of  a  great  mass 
of  people— over  one  buiion  people  in  more 
than  30  countries  yrho  are  the  worst  victims 
of  the  doubling  and  trebling  of  world  food, 
fuel  and  fertUlzer  prices.  These  most  severely 
affected  countries  might  be  described  as  a 
new  Fourth  World. 

The  bUl  the  developing  countries  as  a 
whole  must  pay  in  Increased  petroleum  prices 
Is  an  estimated  $10  blUion.  Food  and  fertili- 
zer price  rises  are  expected  to  add  an  addi- 
tional $5  bllUon. 

And  today,  as  before,  the  American  re- 
sponse to  these  global  problems  must  draw 
upon  what  is  best  in  our  people.  We  must 
recognize  the  interdependence  of  our  security 
with  the  well-being  of  all  mankind.  And  the 
progress  of  Americans  can  flow  from  the 
progress  of  others,  as  it  has  with  the  Impres- 
sive postwar  Improvement  in  Europe. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  opportunity  for 
economic  progress  is  denied  one  fourth  of 
the  human  race,  no  institutional  structure, 
no  concept  of  world  order,  no  "structure  of 
peace"  can  Icmg  survive. 

It  Is  imperative  that  our  leaders  recognize 
this  essential  fact  of  life. 
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President  Nixon  has  recently  submitted 
an  expanded  foreign  assistance  program. 

At  the  recent  UJJ.  General  Assembly  spe- 
cial session  on  raw  materials  and  develop- 
ment. Secretary  Kissinger  announced  our  in- 
tention to  provide  emergency  assistance.  In  a 
cooperative  framework,  to  the  stricken 
Fourth  \<^rld. 

Most  recently,  we  offered  an  emergency 
proposal  at  the  U.N.  urging  the  creation  of  a 
M  billion  special  fund  to  which  the  U.S. 
would  contribute  Its  "fair  share."  This  fund 
would  supply  additional  assistance  to  the 
most  severely  affected  to  enable  them  to  buy 
fuel,  fertilizer  and  other  essential  commodi- 
ties. 

Though  well-intentioned,  American  efforts 
thus  far  lack  specific  Unancial  commitments 
which  the  Povirth  World  expects  and  needs. 
I  have  come  here  today  to  discuss  a  spe- 
cific proposal — a  proposal  which  I  believe 
could  prevent  chaos  and  suffering.  It  will  al- 
low our  nation  to  fulfill  its  humanitarian 
obligation  to  the  world  community. 

It  will  respond  to  an  urgent  request  of  the 
recent  U.N.  session  for  "an  emergency  relief 
operation  to  provide  timely  relief  to  the  most 
seriously  affected  developing  countries." 

It  Is  not  a  program  of  charity,  for  charity 
Is  not  the  way  to  develop  human  potential 
and  foster  a  viable  world  order. 

It  is,  rather,  a  program  designed  to  lead 
the  world  back  from  the  precipice  of  famine. 
It  will  aiSord  millions  with  the  opportunity 
to  go  beyond  mere  survival  and  develop  the 
potential  of  their  economies  and  their  lives. 
It  is  also  a  program  which  recognizes  the 
tirgent  need  to  develop  new  standards  and 
Institutions  to  ensure  access  to  supplies  of 
essential  commodities  to  all  nations,  rich 
and  poor. 

Today  I  am  proposing  a  World  Food  Ac- 
tion Program  which  Involves  important 
Initiatives  for  the  United  States  on  four 
broad  fronts:  expanded  food  aid,  a  program 
of  food  reserves,  an  improved  system  of  fer- 
tilizer distribution  and  production  and  an 
Increased  emphatsls  on  agricultural  develop- 
ment. 

The  United  States  Is  a  country  blessed 
with  great  industrial  and  military  power, 
fiut  this  power  shrinks  In  magnitude  com- 
pared to  the  power  of  food.  We  are  (be  world's 
breadbasket.  Our  natural  tendency  to  pro- 
duce food  In  abundance  gives  us  today 
enormous  power  over  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  a  majority  of  the  world's  people. 

Used  wisely,  America's  food  power  can  be 
a  force  for  enlightened  and  compassionate 
ends.  Used  only  for  narrow,  short-term  ad- 
vantage, it  becomes  a  precious  resource 
squandered  in  the  face  of  great  human  suf- 
fering. 

I  believe  our  contribution  to  the  gprowlng 
economic  crisis  In  the  Fourth  World  should 
b©  primarily  In  the  form  of  food  and  the 
means  and  technology  to  produce  it.  I  pro- 
pose a  food  actionVplan  in  the  hope  that  It 
will  serve  as  a  mod*l  for  initiatives  by  other 
nations  who  can  anord  to  be  generous  at  a 
moment  of  growin^need. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  Europe  was  threat- 
ened with  economic  and  political  disinte- 
gration. The  United  States  responded  strong- 
ly and  generously  In  the  face  of  crisis  and 
despair.  The  Marshall  Plan  can  again  serve 
as  an  example  of  effective  assistance  to  those 
In  distress. 

Today,  when  the  lives  and  well  being  of 
hundreds  of  millions  In  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Xiatin  America  are  at  stake,  we  can  do  no 
less.  We  need  to  respond  in  the  same  bold 
and  generous  manner. 

We  cannot  wait  for  the  World  Food  Con- 
ference In  Novemb^.  lime  is  running  out  for 
millions. 

My  four  point  action  program  includes  the 
following  provisions : 
First,  food  aid  must  be  expanded. 
At  »  time  when  world  needs  have  reached 
crisis  proportions,  our  food  aid  shipments 


have  been  slashed  severely.  And  a  significant 
part  of  our  availabilities  go  for  security 
related  programs  in  Southeast  Asia. 

All  nations  must  immediately  takes  steps 
to  expand  their  food  production.  But  this 
simply  is  not  enough.  The  food  surplus  na- 
tions must  also  set  aside  a  portion  of  their 
increasingly  profitable  food  exports  for  trans- 
fer to  the  poorest  nations.  And  the  transfer 
must  be  on  terms  poor  nations  can  afford. 
Present  world  food  prices  are  simply  beyond 
the  financial  means  of  the  poorest  nations. 
Specifically,  I  propose  a  three-year  emer- 
gency food  aid  effort.  It  would  be  aimed  at 
the  nations  hardest  hit  by  food  and  energy 
price  rises  and  fertilizer  shortages.  It  would 
Include  the  following  steps: 

The  United  States  will  offer  the  sale  of  at 
least  $1  billion  worth  of  food  annually  at 
today's  market  price.  Countries  purchasing 
this  food  will  pay  the  going  market  price  of 
July  1.  1972  commercial  terms. 

The  difference  between  today's  higher 
prices  and  the  July  1,  1972  price  would  be 
m  the  form  of  long-term  concessional  credits. 
This  American  proposal  should  be  condi- 
tioned on  a  comparable  offer  from  other  na- 
tions with  a  major  food  surplus — notably  the 
Canadians  and  Australians.  Their  fair  share 
of  the  total  aid  effort  would  be  proportion- 
ate to  their  share  of  world  grain  exports  in 
recent  years — about  70 rt  from  the  U.S.,  20% 
from  Canada  and  107c  from  Australia. 

I  believe  this  new  program  of  expanded 
foott  aid  should  be  matched  immediately  by 
reciprocal  assistance  measures  on  the  part 
of  the  oil  exporting  nations. 

Recent  oil  price  Increases  and  energy 
shortages  have  already  begun  to  decrease 
world  food  production.  Therefore,  a  decline 
in  oil  prices  will  help  spur  world  food  pro- 
duction. 

For  the  very  poorest  nations  and  those 
already  suffering  famine,  we  should  expand 
our  PL  480  Food  for  Peace  sales  program 
on  terms  softer  than  the  proposal  I  have 
Just  made. 

The  PL  480  food  grants  for  the  nutrition- 
ally vulnerable  and  for  food-for-work  pro- 
grams have  also  been  cut  dramatically.  Ap- 
proximately 20  million  people  have  been  re- 
moved from  these  Important  programs.  We 
must  move  to  expand  this  grant  food  aid 
program. 

Our  much  diminished  PL  480  program  must 
be  restored  at  least  to  the  1972  commodity 
levels. 

The  United  States  is  a  major  contributor  to 
the  International  World  Pood  Program  under 
the  direction  of  the  United  Nations.  This 
program  carries  out  vital  emergency  relief 
and  nutrition  activities. 

Sharp  food  price  Increases  have  reduced 
the  availabUity  of  food  for  this  international 
effort.  Many  worthwhile  new  projects  have 
been  abandoned.  The  United  States,  which 
has  presently  pledged  to  provide  $140  mU- 
lion  in  food  and  cash  in  1975-76,  must  in- 
crease its  own  pledge  to  at  least  $200  mil- 
lion. We  must  encourage  other  nations  to 
Increase  their  contributions  so  that  the  com- 
modity level  can  be  restored  to  the  1972 
level. 

Again,  this  should  be  looked  upon  as  only 
a  mlnimxim  effort  to  deal  with  an  emergency. 
People  must  understand  that  the  severe 
world  food  crisis  will  not  miraculously  disap- 
pear even  if  we  have  the  bumper  harvests 
anticipated  for  this  year.  Last  year  we  had 
record  crops.  Despite  this  fact,  world  food 
reserves  are  today  dangerously  low.  They  are 
approaching  a  level  of  supply  which  could 
last  only  three  weeks. 

Second,  we  must  establish  a  food  reserve 
program. 

We  have  a  moral  obligation  to  establish  a 
buffer  against  the  threat  of  mass  starvation. 
We  simply  cannot  rel.^  on  Ideal  weather  and 
no  major  crc^  diseases  to  assure  a  safe  sup- 
ply of  food. 
The  world's  leading  food  producer  and  ex- 


porter— the  United  States — has  no  national 
food  reserve  policy.  We  blithely  assiune  all 
will  work  out  for  the  best. 

Orain  reserves  provide  an  Important 
measure  of  stability  in  the  world  food  econ- 
omy. They  also  ensure  the  capability  of  the 
international  community  to  respond  when 
droughts  or  crop  failures  occur. 

It  is  essential^  then,  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress act  quickly  to  pass  the  legislation  I 
have  proposed  establishing  a  national  food 
reserve  policy. 

Closely  related  to  a  reserve  policy  Is  the 
need  to  assure  fair  prices  to  farmers  for  their 
products.  It  Is  a  fair  price  which  Is  the  in- 
centive for  production.  The  existence  of  size- 
able reserve  stocks  must  not  be  used  to 
deny  farmers  of  a  reasonable  return  on  their 
investments  and  efforts. 

The  international  community  must  also 
establish  a  new  global  food  reserve  system. 
PAO  Director-General  Boerma's  plan  for  the 
international  coordination  of  national  food 
reserve  policies  must  be  given  concrete  form 
at  the  World  Pood  Conference,  and  then  im- 
plemented without  delay. 

Third,  world  fertilizer  production  must  be 
expanded.  ^r 

The  global  shortage  of  chemical  iflltlllzerB 
is  already  causing  disastrous  consei^ences 
in  the  developing  world.  This  is  especially 
true  in  South  Asia.  Not  only  have  prices 
soared,  but  many  poor  countries  have  been 
unable  to  purchase  required  amounts  at  any 
price.  Japan,  the  United  States,  and  Euro- 
pean nations  have  reduced  their  fertilizer 
exports  because  of  their  domestic   needs. 

Every  dollar's  worth  of  fertilizer  denied  a 
country  such  as  India  now  may  well  force 
it  to  import  five  dollar's  worth  of  food  next 
winter.  This  is  an  economic  loss  that  these 
nations  and  the  world  can  ill  afford. 

The  United  States  and  other  fertilizer  ex- 
porting nations  must  take  steps  to  ensure 
that  critical  fertilizer  needs  In  the  devel- 
oping countries  are  met  without  endanger- 
ing domestic  agricultural  production. 

We  must  restore  ovir  fertilizer  exports  to 
reasonable  levels,  both  through  commercial 
channels  and  our  aid  program. 

This  win  require  expansion  of  fertilizer 
production  facilities.  If  necessary  to  Insure 
this  expansion,  the  Government  should  stand 
ready  to  offer  credits  and  tax  incentives. 

More  fertilizer  needs  to  be  sent  to  develop- 
ing countries  this  summer  and  fall.  The 
industrial  countries  need  to  consult  urgently 
on  the  means  for  doing  so. 

We  must  ask  the  American  people  to  re- 
duce the  non-critical  and  non-farm  uses  of 
fertilizer  which  now  total  nearly  3  million 
tons  of  nutrient — well  above  the  anticipated 
fertilizer  deficit  In  Asia  this  year. 

A  major  cooperative  effort  is  needed  to 
Increase  the  efficiency  of  production  In  exist- 
ing developlng-country  nitrogen  fertilizer 
plants.  Many  are  now  producing  at  below 
two-thirds  their  u^iacity.  Additional  tech- 
nical assistance  and  spare  parts  will  be  nec- 
essary from  the  United  States  and  other  in- 
dustrialized nations. 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  comparative  ad- 
vantage In  nitrogen  fertilizer  production 
lies  with  those  nations  with  abundant  energy 
supplies.  The  United  States  and  other  In- 
dustrial nations  should  assure  the  oil  ex- 
porting nations — which  are  blessed  with 
natural  gas,  the  feedstock  of  nitrogen  ferti- 
lizer— that  we  win  share  with  them  our 
technologies  to  open  new  supplies  of  ferti- 
lizer. 

The  World  Bank  could  take  the  lead  In 
coordinating  this  effort. 

The  battle  against  global  hunger  cannot 
be  won  without  abundant  supplies  of  ferti- 
lizer at  reasonable  costs. 

Fourth,  agricultural  production  In  the  food  . 
deficit  nations  must  be  Increased.    . 

The  developing  countries  constitute  the 
world's  greatest  reservoir  of  untapped  food 
production  potentlon.  Vast  Increases  In  food 
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production  are  possible  In  these  nations. 
These  Increases  can  be  achieved  at  a  far 
lower  cost  in  the  use  of  energy  and  fertilizer 
than  in  the  agriculturally  advanced  nations. 

The  realization  of  this  potential  Is  crucial 
If  the  world's  food  supply  is  to  grow  rapidly 
enough  to  Ineet  the  needs  of  population 
growth  and  rising  affluence. 

Special  emphasis  needs  to  be  placed  on  ef- 
fectively involving  the  world's  small  farmers 
In  the  effort.  A  generation  of  experience  has 
taught  us  the  benefit  of  intensively  culti- 
vated small  farms.  They  more  than  hold 
their  own  in  comparison  with  large  farms  In 
output.  They  also  supply  Jobs  for  the  grow- 
ing legions  of  the  unemployed  in  the  de- 
veloping world. 

This  approach  to  rural  development  con- 
tributes greatly  to  the  motivation  of  smaller 
families  that  Is  the  prerequisite  of  a  major 
reduction  In  birth  rates. 

Agricultural  development  will  not  come 
easily. 

It  will  require  supplying  farmers  with  edu- 
cation, credit,  extension  services,  fertilizers. 
Improved  seeds,  appropriate  machinery,  and 
water  supplies. 

It  will  require  expanded  multilateral  and 
bilateral  economic  assistance  programs. 

It  will  require  expanded  world  research  ef- 
forts to  discover  even  more  productive  seed 
varieties. 

It  Is  imperative  that  the  U.S.  Congress  act 
quickly  to  approve  the  U.S.  replenishment  of 
funds  for  the  International  Development  As- 
sociation. The  World  Bank,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Robert  McNamara,  Is  Increasingly 
focusing  Its  efforts  on  this  area  of  greatest 
need — rural  and  small  farm  development. 

Special  attention  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries must  be  given  to  the  problems  of  food 
spoilage  and  waste.  Poor  storage,  inefficient 
marketing  practices  and  Inadequate  facilities 
result  In  massive  losses  of  food  and  fiber.  A 
special  effort,  perhaps  led  by  the  PAO,  to  re- 
duce global  food  losses  Is  vital. 

At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  Ignore  the 
different  but  very  real  form  of  waste  occur- 
ring In  the  more  affluent  nations.  Each  day, 
Enough  tineaten  food  Is  scraped  from  res- 
taurant and  home  dining  room  plates  to  sus- 
tain millions. 

The  Food  Action  Program  which  I  have 
outlined  would  begin  to  meet  the  urgent 
need  for  immediate  International  cooperation 
to  avert  famine. 

It  would  also  do  much  more.  It  could 
establish  new  standards  by  which  nations 
deal  with  global  resource  scarcities.  Many 
of  the  fundamental  questions  raised  by  these 
shortages  are  present  also  In  the  case  of 
food. 

We  should  use  American  food  to  set  a  new 
standard  for  International  economic  con- 
duct. We  have  too  much  at  stake  to  miss  the 
opportunity  to  see  that  there  are  rules 
guaranteeing  access  to  supplies  and  markets 
for  all  countries. 

One  of  the  most  Important  components  of 
the  food  action  program  I  have  outlined — 
expanded  food  aid— could  be  Implemented  in 
a  matter  of  weeks. 

The  legislation  giving  the  President  the 
authority  to  act  already  exists  In  our  PL 
480  legislation. 

Although  Congressional  approval  Is  not 
necessary.  Congressional  consultation  is  Im- 
perative. 

In  the  coming  days  I  will  Introduce  a 
World  Food  Action  Resolution  with  my  col- 
leagues. This  resolution  will  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  immediate  action  In  expanding 
our  food  assistance  to  meet  the  growing  crisis 
of  human  suffering  In  the  developing  world. 

Some  have  suggested  that  the  American 
.  people  will  not  support  an  expanded  food  aid 
j  program. 

I  do  not  believe  this  has  to  be  the  case.  The 
American  people  have  always  responded  gen- 
erously in  times  of  crisis.  We  at  least  need  to 


ask  them.  We  cannot  afford  to  reach  such  a 
conclusion  without  an  Informed  national 
dialogue.  The  American  public  has  only  re- 
cently begun  to  hear  of  the  world  food  crisis. 

One  frequent  objection  to  increase  govern- 
ment food  aid  is  that  domestic  prices  will 
tend  to  be  pushed  higher.  I  do  not  believe 
this  to  be  the  case.  We  can  provide  expanded 
food  assistance  In  the  manner  I  have  sug- 
gested— without  price  increases. 

This  can  be  accomplished  by  limiting  our 
sales  on  the  commercial  market.  We  must 
reserve  part  of  our  supplies  for  sales  to  the 
poorest  countries  threatened  by  famine  on 
cash  and  credit  terms  that  they  can  afford  to 
pay.  This  food  program — to  save  lives  and 
create  an  environment  conductive  to  peace — 
will  cost  less  than  three  Trident  submarines. 

In  the  final  analysis,  a  fundamental  moral 
choice  cannot  be  evaded.  Can  a  nation  whose 
nutritionalists  proclaim  obesity  to  be  a  lead- 
ing health  problem  share  Its  bountiful  food 
resources  with  those  whose  very  stirvival  is  at 
stake? 

When  our  own  life  styles  affect  tjie  basic 
well-being  of  others,  can  we  avoid  making 
the  necessary  minor  adjustments? 

A  decision  by  Americans  to  eat  one  less 
hamburger  a  week  would  make  some  10  mil- 
lion tons  of  grain  available  for  food  assist- 
ance. 

It  is  also  in  the  self  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  take  the  lead  In  developing  this 
program.  Starvation  and  hunger  are  the 
breeding  grounds  for  political  instability  and 
economic  chaos. 

Americans  do  have  a  stake  and  a  vital  in- 
terest in  social  progress.  As  Pope  John  said: 
"Development  is  the  new  name  for  peace." 

The  countries  we  would  be  helping  pro- 
vide vitally  needed  resovurces  for  all  nations — 
particularly  the  industrialized  and  more  af- 
fluent nations. 

While  I  urge  my  country  to  take  the  lead 
in  this  effort,  I  would  expect  others  to  follow. 

The  United  Nations  has  already  set  the 
stage  for  the  cooperative  effort  In  meeting 
the  crisis  of  the  Fourth  World. 

If  the  nations  of  the  world  confront  the 
global  food  crisis  head  on,  we  shall  be  tak- 
ing a  step  toward  saving  millions  of  lives  in 
peril. 

By  undertaking  this  food  action  program, 
the  human  community  shall  be  reaffirming 
Its  ability  to  cope  with  a  world  crisis. 

If  we  do  not  take  the  Initiative  now  and 
begin  defining  our  futvire,  we  should  not  be 
surprised  when  tragic  events  define  it  for  us. 


SHOULD  INTERSTATE  HIGHWAY  70 
BE  EXTENDED? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
one  glaring  deflclen''y  In  our  present  na- 
tional highway  system  that  I  feel  needs 
priority  attention.  Presently  Interstate 
70  spans  the  country  in  an  east-west  di- 
rection from  Wsishlngton,  D.C..  area  only 
to  dead-end  in  the  sagebrush  at  Cove 
Fort,  Utah.  There  Interstate  70  travelers 
are  forced  to  go  a  considerable  distance 
out  of  their  way  along  north-south  In- 
terstate 15  in  order  to  connect  ^I'ith  a 
major  highway  to  bring  them  into  the 
northern  Nevada  and  northern  Califor- 
nia area. 

I  scheduled  hearings  a  few  years  ago 
on  the  feasibility  of  a  proposal  to  ex- 
tend Interstate  70  along  the  U.S.  High- 
way 50  corridor  from  Cove  Port  across 
Nevada  and  into  Sacramento.  The  hear- 
ings demonstrated  an  obvious  need  for 
the  proposal,  with  strong  support  from 
the  residents  of  Nevada  and  California 
and  from  the  traveling  public.  U.S.  50  is 
a  transcontinental  primary  route  and 


would  be  the  most  logical  and  feasible 
direction  for  connection  of  Interstate  70 
between  Utah  and  California. 

There  are  a  number  of  strong  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  extending  Interstate  70 
along  the  U.S.  50  route.  Representa- 
tives of  the  National  Highway  50  Federa- 
tion, with  whom  I  met  tliis  week,  out- 
Uned  just  five  of  the  points. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  National  Highway  50  Fed- 
eration document  dealing  with  the  ex- 
tension of  Highway  70  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Why  Should  Interstate  Highway  70  Be 
Extended? 

1.  Interstate  Highway  70  Is  the  only  Inter- 
state highway  In  the  United  States  that 
serves  such  a  major  portion  of  the  Nation 
that  dead-ends  without  Jimctionlng  with  a 
similar  highway  going  in  the  same  direction. 
There  isn't  even  a  secondary  road  that  will 
allow  traffic  to  continue  on  west  from  this 
terminal  point  to  the  West  Coast.  All  traffic 
using  Interstate  70  is  east-west  oriented  and 
should  be  allowed  to  continue  to  flow  in  this 
direction  rather  than  be  diverted. 

2.  There  is  only  one  east -west  Interstate 
Highway  that  serves  the  West  Coast  between 
Portland  on  the  north  and  Los  Angeles  on 
the  south,  a  distance  of  1.001  miles. 

3.  In  California,  the  population  Is  centered 
around  two  key  areas — Los  Angeles  in  the 
south  and  the  San  Francisco-Bay  Area  In 
the  north.  There  are  actually  four  Interstate 
Highways  crossing  the  border  of  Southern 
California  on  an  east-west  direction  while 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  has  only  one — 
Interstate  80.  A  second  such  artery  Is  defi- 
nitely needed  to  better  serve  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  Area. 

4.  In  California  there  is  a  definite  need  at 
the  present  time  for  a  four  lane  highway 
from  Sacramento  through  Placerville  to 
South  lAke  Tahoe  and  on  Into  Carson  City. 
Nevada.  Annual  daily  traffic  counts  In  excess 
of  40,000  cars  per  day  occur  on  several  por- 
tions of  this  route.  At  the  present  time  many 
parts  of  this  road  are  very  narrow  and  the 
accident  rate  is  high.  The  present  flow  of 
traffic  dictates  that  this  road  is  going  to 
have  to  be  four  laned  eis  soon  as  funds  become 
available.  For  this  reason  alone  this  section 
of  highway  should  be  Included  in  any  future 
major  highway  program. 

5.  There  is  definite  business  need  for  a  di- 
rect route  on  the  Interstate  System  between 
Colorado  and  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area. 
There  Is  not  an  Interstate  Route  at  the 
present  time  that  links  these  two  areas.  In- 
terstate Highway  80  goes  north  of  Colorado 
through  Wyoming  and  the  next  Interstate 
Highway  south  Is  Interstate  40  going  through 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  from  Los  Angeles. 
The  logical  route  that  would  connect  the 
above  two  mentioned  areas  would  be  the 
extension  of  Interstate  Highway  70  into  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mi'.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Highway  50  Federation  feels  that 
today's  highway  and  building  mainte- 
nance program  should  be  expanded,  that 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  should  be  used 
solely  for  highway  purposes.  I  share  the 
Federation's  concern  that  a  heart  of  the 
national  transportation  system  is  an  ade- 
quate and  safe  highway  network,  and 
I  also  recognize  and  tmderstand  the 
mass  transit  needs  of  our  larger  urban 
areas  and  the  environmental  concerns 
of  our  ecology  Interest^.  Because  of  the 
many  unmet  highway  needs  in  Nevada. 
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whose  economy  is  based  on  tourism 
travel,  I  have  consistently  supported  au- 
thorizations for  highway  construction. 
I  firmly  believe,  though,  that  the  groups 
representing  highway,  mass  transit  and 
ecology  interests  should  work  out  a  mu- 
tually satisfactory  transportation  system 
to  meet  our  future  needs. 


GAO  ASSESSES  PROJECT  FIND 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  major  challenges  to  new  programs 
for  the  aged  is  locating  and  informing 
the  elderly  affected. 

In  recent  years — with  the  establish- 
ment of  food  assistance  programs,  old- 
age  assistance  benefits  and  now  the  sup- 
plemental security  income  program — the 
problem  of  locating  these  elderly  has 
caused  considerable  concern  to  me  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aging. 

One  of  my  chief  worries  is  that  those 
elderly  who  are  hidden;  that  is,  those 
•who  are  homebound,  immobilized,  and 
without  sufBcient  contact  with  the  out- 
side world  are  not  benefiting  from  the 
programs  imder  which  they  could  be  eli- 
gible simply  because  they  do  not  know 
about  the  program.  One  method  of  find- 
ing these  isolated  individuals  is  a  door 
to  door,   individual  search. 

Recently  such  an  outreach  has  been 
attempted  across  the  country  to  find  and 
assist  elderly  in  applying  for  benefits 
under  the  new  supplemental  security  in- 
come— SSI— program.  Project  ALERT  is 
an  outreach  program  conducted  by  the 
Red  Cross  of  America,  national  aging 
organizations,  and  individual  volunteers. 
It  is  funded  by  the  Administration  on 
Aging.  The  aim  of  ALERT  is  to  reach 
persons  not  now  on  public  assistance  rolls 
and  assist  them  in  determining  their 
eligibility  and  applying  for  SSI  benefits. 
Because  of  the  Somewhat  more  liberal 
eligibility  standards  for  SSI,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  SSI  could  reach  an  ap- 
proximate 6.3  million  persons  while  the 
previous  programs  for  the  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled  reEu:hed  only  about  3.3  mil- 
Uon.  A  precedent  for  this  outreach  effort 
exists. 

In  March  of  1972  Project  FIND,  a  ma- 
jor outreach  campaign  to  enroll  the  el- 
derly in  Federal  food  assistance  pro- 
grams was  implemented.  Through  the  co- 
operation of  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
the  Red  Cross,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  White  House  Domestic  Council's 
Committee  on  Aging  and  national  aging 
organizations,  the  project  estimated  that 
their  target  population  of  elderly  to  find 
and  assist  was  approximately  3  million 
persons.  Regretfully,  the  campaign  re- 
sulted in  helping  only  about  6.3  percent 
or  190,000  elderly  to  sign  up  for  the  food 
assistance  programs.  The  inability  to  en- 
roll elderly  onto  the  rolls  was  due  to  ad- 
ministrative problems,  failure  of  volun- 
teers to  make  home  visits  and  the  short- 
ness of  the  project  time. 

My  concern  for  achieving  a  better  sys- 
tem in  which  to  identify  our  most  needy 
elderly  led  me  to  request  the  Govern- 
ment Accountiner  Office — GAO — to  con- 
duct a  review  of  Project  FIND.  GAO  re- 
cently presented  their  report  to  the  Com- 


mittee on  Aging  which  is  available  upon 
public  request  from  GAO,  and  I  believe 
the  findings  are  significant  and  directly 
relevant  to  current  efforts  underway  in 
Project  ALERT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  GAO  sum- 
mary of  their  report  of  Project  FIND  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  follows: 

There  being  no  objection,   the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
I  Comptroller  General's  report  to  the  Special 

Committee  on  Aging,  U.S.  Senate) 
ErrEcrrvENEss     of     Project     Find — Helping 

THE  Elderly  Obtain  Food  Assistance  and 

Services  B- 164031  (3) 

why  the  review  was  made 

The  Chairman.  Senate  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging,  requested  GAO  to  report  on 
Project  FIND,  a  campaign  to  contact  and 
enroll  eligible  elderly  citizens  In  food  stamp 
and   commodity   distribution   programs. 

GAO  did  not  request  formal  comments  on 
this  report  from  any  agencies  or  groups  In- 
volved but  did  discuss  its  findings  with  of- 
ficials of  organizations  which  carried  out  the 
project. 

FINDINGS    AND    CONCLUSIONS 

Project  FIND  began  in  August  1972  with 
a  mailing  of  brochures  to  selected  elderly 
persons.  The  brochures  described  benefits 
and  eligibility  criteria  for  food  assistance 
programs.         ^y 

If  they  thcrtJght  they  were  eligible  for  as- 
sistance, the  elderly  were  to  contact  local 
food  assistance  oSlces  or  return  an  enclosed 
card  If  they  needed  more  information. 

The  American  National  Red  Cross  pro- 
vided volunteers  to  contact  and  assist  per- 
sons who  returned  cards. 

Direct  Federal  cost  of  the  project  was 
about  $2  million.  Originally,  the  Red  Cross 
signed  a  $4.4  million  contract  with  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  to  assist  in 
carrying  out  the  project.  The  contract  later 
was  reduced  by  $1.5  million  when  the  number 
of  cards  returned  was  substantially  less  than 
anticipated. 

Of  the  remaining  $2.9  million,  only  $1.4 
million  was  obligated  during  the  project. 
The  Red  Cro6s  Is  using  tly  remainder  to  fund 
anc<ther  outreach  campaign,  the  Supple- 
mental Security  Income  Alert.  (See  p.  7.) 
Effectiveness  in   obtaining  food  assistance 

for  the  elderly — The  principal  objective 

The  target  population  for  the  project  was 
about  3  million  persons,  60  years  of  age  or 
older,  living  on  Incomes  below  the  national 
poverty  line  and  eligible  for,  but  not  re- 
ceiving. Federal  food  assistance.  In  total, 
about  1.4  million  cards  were  returned  by 
persons  indicating  they  need  more  informa- 
tion. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimated 
that  190,000  elderly  (about  6.3  percent  of 
the  target  population)  were  enrolled  in  Fed- 
eral food  assistance  programs  as  a  result  of 
the  project.  However,  this  estimate  might  be 
overstated  since  it  Includes  elderly  pefrsons 
enrolled  in  food  assistance  programs  as  a 
result  of  efforts  other  tnan  Project  FIND. 
(See  pp.  10  to  12.) 

For  the  locations  included  In  GAO's  re- 
view— Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio;  Los  Angeles 
County,  California;  Pinellas  County,  Florida; 
King  and  Snohomish  Counties  In  Washing- 
ton; and  the  District  of  Columbia — the  num- 
ber of  elderly,  estimated  to  have  been  en- 
rolled in  the  food  stamp  and  commodity  dis- 
tribution programs  as  a  result  of  the  project, 
represented  a  small  portion  of  the  estimated 
elderly  poor  In  these  areas.  (See  pp.  12  and 
13.) 

Effectiveness  in  ribtaining  other  services  for 
elderly — A  secondary  objective 

GAO  found  that  volunteers  bad  Identified 
only  a  small  number  of  elderly  who  needed 


other  services,  such  as  transportation,  medi- 
cal services,  employment,  homemaker  serv- 
ices, home -delivered  meals,  welfare  services, 
and  clothing. 

Project  volunteers  contacted  over  67.000 
persons  in  response  to  cards  the  elderly  re- 
turned, but  they  reported  only  about  830 
persons  needed  services  other  than  food 
assitance. 

When  volunteers  identified  elderly  persons 
who  needed  other  services,  they  referred  the 
cases  to  local  agencies  which  could  provide 
assistance  but  generally  did  not  follow  up  on 
referrals  to  Insure  that  services  were 
provided. 

Federal  agencies  administering  programs 
for  the  elderly  were  not  advised  of  gaps  in 
existing  programs  where  needed  services 
were  not  available. 

Problems       encountered       during       Project 
FIND 

Originally,  the  project  was  to  be  completed 
within  the  3  months  from  August  16  to 
November  15,  1972.  Although  the  completion 
date  was  extended  to  April  30,  1973,  Red 
Cross  vohmteers  contacted  the  majority  of 
elderly  between  August  and  December  1972 

Because  of  the  limited  time,  they  reached 
most  persons  by  mail  or  telephone  rather 
than  through  home  visits.  As  a  result,  many 
elderly  persons  who  could  have  benefited 
from  home  visits  might  not  have  received 
needed  help.  (See  pp.  14,  15,  17,  and  18). 

The  project  was  scheduled  at  a  time  when 
many  community  volunteers  were  Involved 
in  local  fund  raising  and  election  campaigns 

Moreover,  in  the  period  selected  for  the 
project,  an  increase  in  social  security  bene- 
fits became  effective  making  many  elderly  in- 
eligible for  Federal  food  assiUnce.  (See  pd 
18  and  19).  *^*^ 

Other  factors  affecting  the  success  of  the 
project  Included  incorrect  eligibility  infor- 
mation in  brochures  maUed  to  the  elderly 
residing  In  some  States,  limited  training  pro- 
vided to  volunteers,  and  a  lack  of  effective 
coordination  between  volunteers  and  food  as- 
sistance office  staff.  (See  pp.  20  and  23) . 

Also,  many  elderly  persons  may  not  have 
received  help  because  they  lived  in  inner- 
city  areas  which  volunteers  were  reluctant 
to  visit  or  in  areas  in  which  transportation 
was  not  available.  (See  pp.  23  and  24.) 

Problems  of  the  type  encountered  during 
Project  FIND  could  be  reduced  in  future 
projects  designed  to  contact  large  groups  of 
citizens. 

This  could  be  achieved  through  better  ad- 
vance planning,  including  consideration  of 
other  activities  and  factors  which  could  af- 
fect the  impact  of  the  projects,  and  reason- 
able time  for  completion.  GAO  believes  also 
■  that  procedures  for  monitoring  and  evaluat- 
ing such  projects  should  be  developed  In  the 
planning  stage. 

AGENCY    ACTIONS    AND    UNRESOLVED    ISST7KS 

As  agreed  with  the  Chairman's  office,  GAO 
did  not  request  formal  comments  from 
the  groups  that  participated  In  Project  FIND 
but  did  discuss  its  findings  with  those  that 
played  major  roles.  (See  pp.  27  to  31.) 

Generally,  these  groups  said  that  the  proj- 
ect was  a  unique  and  successful  effort  con- 
sidering the  magnitude  of  the  task  and  the 
tight  time  frame.  They  said  that  cooperation 
was  good  considering  the  number  of  groups 
Involved. 

Several  groups  pointed  out  that  the  num- 
ber of  persons  reported  as  enrolled — 190,000 
made  the  project  a  success  in  that  the  tar- 
get population  and  the  expected  rate  of  re- 
turn of  cards  by  the  elderly  were  unknown 
at  the  outset  of  the  project.  TTiey  believed 
that  the  number  enrolled  as  a  result  of  the 
project  might  have  been  larger  than  190,000. 
(See  p.  28.) 

Some  groups  felt  that  the  only  objective  of 
Project  FIND  was  to  provide  food  assitance; 
others  stated  that  a  secondary  purpose  was  to 
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identify  other  critical  needs  of  the  elderly. 
However,  reporting  these  needs  to  Federal 
acencles  on  a  communlty-by-communlty 
basis  was  not  to  be  a  part  of  the  project. 

Since  Project  FIND  was  a  unique  coopera- 
tive effort,  some  groups  believed  that  using 
evaluation  and  feedback  would  have  helped 
In  planning  f  utiu-e  efforts. 


S.  1539,  ELEMENTARY  AND  SEC- 
ONDARY EDUCATION  AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  worked  with  Chairman 
Pell  and  Senator  Beall  in  the  develop- 
ment of  title  vn  of  S.  1539,  reading  im- 
provement programs,  which  seeks  to  re- 
spond to  serious  problems  of  illiteracy 
in  the  United  States. 

Just  last  week,  the  National  Center 
for  Health  Statistics  released  a  report 
indicating  that  approximately  1  mil- 
lion, or  4.8  percent,  of  the  Nation's  23 
million  young  people  aged  12  to  17  are 
illiterate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record  the  text 
of  an  article  by  Eric  Wentworth  detail- 
ing the  findings  of  the  center  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  on 
May  4. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Reading  Tests  Show  Widespread 

illiteracy 

(By  Eric   Wentworth) 

About  one  million  American  youths  12 
to  17  cannot  read  as  well  as  the  average 
fourth  grader  and  can  thus  be  called  illiter- 
ate, according  to  a  new  government  report. 

Reading  test  scores  were  worse  among 
blacks  than  whites,  boys  than  girls,  and 
youngsters  from  low-Income  families  with 
less-educated  parenta  than  those  from  more 
fortunate  backgrounds,  the  report  showed. 

The  report,  released  by  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  Health  Statistics,  provided  new  evi- 
dence that  the  United  States  has  a  serious 
literacy  problem  despite  the  more  than  $40 
billion  spent  yearly  on  public  school  opera- 
tions. 

The  report's  findings  were  based  on  brief 
literacy  tests  administered  to  a  selected 
sample  of  6,768  youths  from  1966  through 
1970. 

The  tests  were  part  of  the  national  cen- 
ter's health  examination  survey,  a  major 
quest  for  data  on  Americans'  physical  and 
mental  health.  Later  reports  will  explore 
links  between  Illiteracy  and  health  prob- 
lems. 

The  sampled  pupils  were  asked  to  read 
seven  short  paragraphs  of  40  to  50  words 
and  answer  three  multiple -choice  questions 
on  each.  They  were  considered  literate  If 
they  could  give  correct  answers  for  four  of 
the    paragraphs. 

One  paragraph  read:  "It  was  spring.  The 
young  boy  breathed  the  warm  air,  threw  off 
his  shoes,  and  began  to  run.  His  arms 
'swung.  His  feet  hit  sharply  and  evenly 
against  the  ground.  At  last  he  felt  free." 
The  questions  concerned  the  season  of  the 
year,  what  the  boy  was  doing,  and  how  he 
felt. 

The  12-to-17-year-olds  whose  scores  fell 
below  what  could  be  expected  from  the 
average  child  beginning  fourth  grade  were 
considered  Illiterate.  Fourth -graders  are 
normally  9  years  old. 

After  analyzing  the  test  results,  stirvey 
officials  estimated  that  4.8  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  nearly  23  million  youths  In  the 
13-17  age   bracket,  extending  all   the   way 


through  high  school  grade  levels,  can  be 
termed  illiterate.  That  would  amount  to 
about  1  million  young  Americans. 

More  specifically,  the  report  showed: 

Among  black  youths  as  a  whole,  the  il- 
literacy rate  la  15  per  cent.  For  white  youths, 
it  is  3.2  per  cent. 

For  males  of  both  races,  the  rate  is  6.7  per 
cent,  while  for  females  it  Is  2.8  per  cent. 

For  black  males  alone,  the  ra'te>ls  a  drama- 
tic 20.5  per  cent,  or  one  In  five.  On  the 
other  hand  for  white  females  alone.  It  Is  1.7 
per  cent,  or  less  than  one  In  50. 

The  report  also  showed,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, that  illiteracy  rates  are  highest 
among  youths  whose  families  rank  at  the 
poverty  level,  and  decline  as  income  levels 
rise,  still,  at  least  some  youths  from  fami- 
lies with  $15,000-Blus  income  fiunk  the 
literacy  test. 

Similarly,  young  people  are  most  often 
Illiterate  when  their  parents  have  had  lit- 
tle education,  according  to  the  report's  find- 
ings. Among  black  youths  from  families 
headed  by  someone  who  had  no  formal  edu- 
cation at  all,  for  example,  more  than  50  per 
cent  are   illiterate. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  illiteracy  Is 
also  found  among  the  offspring  of  white 
college -educated  parents. 

"Alarming  and  discouraging"  was  how 
Ruth  Love  HoUoway,  director  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education's  "right  to  read"  pro- 
gram, viewed  the  report. 

OEs  "Right  to  read  "  program,  first  an- 
nounced in  1969  by  the  late  James  E.  Allen 
Jr.  who  was  then  U.S.  education  commlS' 
rloner,  has  been  sponsoring  a  number  of  In- 
novative reading  programs  and  disseminates 
Information  about  those  that  prove  success- 
ful. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  national  need  to  focus 
resources  on  the  development  of  better 
teaching  techniques.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  allow  students  to  progress 
through  our  educational  system  without 
the  basic  skill  of  reading.  One  dramatic 
example  of  the  consequences  of  per- 
petuation of  the  present  system  occurred 
in  California.  Peter  D.,  an  18-year-old, 
graduated  from  high  school  with  only  a 
fifth  grade  reading  skill.  He  applied  for 
a  job  as  a  clothing  salesman  but  was 
unable  to  fill  out  the  job  application 
form  because  he  could  not  read  it.  Now 
he  is  suing  the  school  system  for  dam- 
ages for  its  failure  to  teach  him  to  read 
sufficiently  well  to  enter  the  job  market. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  an  estimated 
19  million  Americans  like  Peter  D.  who 
are  trying  to  get  into  the  job  market  and 
have  fifth  grade,  or  even  lower,  reading 
skills. 

Title  vn  of  this  bill  reflects  a  convic- 
tion that  most  children  can  learn  to  read 
if  properly  taught,  and  is  groimded  on 
the  principle  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  play  an  important  role  in  de- 
veloping innovative  programs. 

Title  vn  is  designed  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies to  encourage  them  to  undertake 
demonstration  projects  to  strengthen 
reading  programs  in  the  elementary 
grades.  Although  the  illiteracy  problem 
spans  all  ages,  I  believe  that  the  pri- 
mary focus  should  be  in  the  early  grades, 
aiming  at  a  preventive  approach  rather 
than  remedial  efforts.  The  new  program 
would  also  provide  financial  assistance 
for  the  development  and  enhancement 
of  necessary  skills  of  teachers  and  other 
educational  staff. 


The  program  is  to  be  implemented 
through  contracts  between  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  and  State 
or  local  educational  agencies  which 
agree  to  carry  out  demonstration  proj- 
ects; contracts  between  the  Commis- 
sioner and  local  schools  for  special 
emphasis  projects  to  determine  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  intensive  instruction  b.v 
reading  specialists;  grants  from  the 
Commissioner  to  public  and  private  or- 
ganizations and  individuals  to  support 
the  preparation,  production,  and  dis- 
tribution of  information  and  material 
on  reading;  grants  from  the  Commis- 
sioner to  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  strengthen  and  improve  tmder- 
graduate  instruction  in  the  teaching;  of 
reading.  ^ 

Although  the  total  first  year  author! 
zation  of  $135  million  is  modest  in  com- 
parison to  the  scope  of  the  problem,  ii 
is  our  hope  that  it  will  encourage  school . 
to  set' up  a  number  of  worthwhile  dem- 
onstration programs  that  will  tell  us 
something  when  they  are  completed.  The 
programs  should  pinpoint  successful 
'teaching  methods,  successful  instruc- 
tional materials,  and  successful  use  of 
trained  personnel.  We  can  then  use  these 
as  models  to  take  us  where  we  want 
to  go — eliminating  illiteracy  in  this 
country. 

SUMMER  SPORTS  FOR  YOUTH 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  joint  sponsor  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Tunney)  of  legislation  that  au- 
thorizes the  continuation  of  the  national 
summer  youth  sports  program. 

The  NSYSP  will  expire  in  the  summer 
of  1974  unless  this  legislation  is  enacted. 
The  summer  sports  program  has  been  an 
unqualified  success  from  4.he  standpoint 
of  involving  our  underprivileged  chil- 
dren in  a  highly  professional  health  and 
sports  program  at  colleges  and  univer- 
sities throughout  the  United  States.  The 
program  has  given  hope — wider  hori- 
zons—-to  the  neglected,  the  forgotten,  the 
underprivileged  youth  in  our  society. 
We  cannot  let  this  program  be  phased 
out  by  this  administration. 

The  sunmier  youth  sports  program  has 
drawn  more  than  40,000  boys  and  girls 
between  the  ages  of  10  and  18 — 90  per- 
cent from  waderprivileged  central  city 
families — to  gymnasiums  and  sports 
fields  for  daily  workouts  for  the  past  four 
summers.  The  children  who  are  involved 
receive  much  more  than  an  obviou.s 
health  boost  from  exercise,  competition 
free  lunches,  and  basic  lessons  in  health. 
This  program  inspires  confidence  and 
pride  in  oneself.  It  gives  these  young  peo- 
ple something  better  to  look  ahead  to 
than  poverty,  unemployment,  idleness, 
and  boredom. 

The  young  people  are  given  a  medical 
examination  and  lessons  in  personal 
hygiene.  They  spend  some  of  their  time 
getting  to  know  what  is  available  at  a 
college  and  university.  They  learn  about 
various  careers  and  are  encouraged  to 
plan  their  educational  future.  They  hear 
talks  on  job  placement,  first  aid,  and 
health  care  as  well  as  recreational  activi- 
ties. 
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The  bill  that  Mr.  Tunney  and  myself 
are  introducing  requires  that  90  percent 
of  the  young  people  participating  in  each 
of  the  programs  throughout  the  United 
States  must  be  from  families  with  in- 
comes below  the  poverty  level.  The  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  program  is  80  percent. 
Twenty  percent  of  the  cost  is  borne  by 
the  collegfs  and  universities,  the  Na- 
tkwal  Collegiate  Athletic  Association, 
a2id  busickess  organizations.  The  funding 
authorization  is  $5  million  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1975,  1976,  and  1977. 

This  summer  sports  program  is  a  way 
for  young  people  to  participate  in  con- 
structive activities  and  to  grow  into 
better  citizens  by  taking  advantage  of 
our  personnel  and  faciUties  of  higher 
education.  I  urge  my  fellow  Senators  to 
support  this  legislation  and  not  let  this 
excellent  program  expire. 


REVISING  THK  ESPIONAGE  ACT 

Mr  MTJSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
ooounlttee  on  Criminal  Laws  and  Pro- 
cedures of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary is  engaged  in  the  arduous  and 
enormously  important  task  of  consider- 
ing proposals  to  recodify  all  Federal 
criininal  statutes.  In  that  process  it  has 
been  hearing  testimony  on  the  laws  deal- 
ing with  espionage  and  the  proposals  in 
S.  1  and  S.  1400  to  revise  those  laws. 

Tius  morning  the  subcommittee  heard 
the  views  of  a  highly  qualified  witness, 
former  Air  Force  OflBcer  William  G. 
Rorence.  for  more  than  40  years  a  mili- 
tary and  civihan  expert  on  security  mat- 
ters. Mr.  Florence,  whose  advice  on 
classification  practices  and  Government 
secrecy  policy,  has  been  invaluable  to 
many  Members  of  Congress,  strongly 
argv.ed  that  the  provisions  of  S.  1400 
dealing  with  espionage  and  its  punish- 
ment would  endanger  constitutional 
Tights  of  free  speech  and  free  press  "with- 
out enhancing  national  defense  one  bit." 
As  I  observed  about  the  ssune  proposals 
in  a  speech  over  a  year  ago.  Mr.  Florence 
testified,  "the  espionage  sections  of  S. 
1400  constitute  a  real  threat  to  freedom 
in  America,"  because  they  would  drop 
from  the  law  the  essential  concept  that 
disclosure  of  information  dealing  with 
the  national  defense  be  punishable  only 
when  such  disclosin-e  is  committed  with 
the  intent  to  injure  the  United  States  or 
bring  advantage  to  a  foreign  nation. 

Mr.  Florence's  testimony,  including  the 
facts  he  cited  to  dispute  the  adminis- 
tration's contention  that  classification 
reforms  have  so  improved  the  secrecy  sys- 
tem as  to  justify  making  criminal  any 
unauthorized  disclosure  of  classified  in- 
formation, should  be  read  by  all  those 
who  must  consider  the  wisdom  of  revising 
the  espionage  laws.  His  full  testimony 
win  eventually  be  printed  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures, 
but  in  the  meanttoie,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  tliat  a  summary  of  his  prepared 
statement  before  the  subcommittee  and 
a  particularly  interesting  extract  frcnn 
his  fall  prepared  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Racocs.  1 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rccou),  as  follows: 


SCTMUAXT  OF  Statemxitt  bt  Wiixiam  O. 

FLOSKSrCK 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  deeply  appreciate  the  in- 
vitation to  testify  on  proposals  la  S.  1  and 
S.  1400  to  revise  sections  of  the  Federal 
Criminal  Code  involving  espiona^  and  re- 
lated offenses.  This  Is  a  continuation  of  my 
testimony  May  23,  1972  on  proposals  that 
the  National  Coounlssion  on  Reform  of  Fed- 
eral Criminal  Laws  had  previously  submitted 
to  Congress  for  revising  the  espionage  stat- 
utes. 

A  statement  of  my  qualifications  Is  in  Part 
III.  Subpart  D.  of  the  Comxolttee's  report  of 
bearings,  with  my  earlier  testimony,  page 
3047. 1  would  update  my  quaUflcatlons,  which 
have  now  increased  to  46  years  of  military 
and  civilian  experience  Involving  national  de- 
fense Information. 

I  served  for  19  months  as  consultant  on 
Government  security  policy  to  defense  coun- 
sel In  the  Ellsberg-Russo  espionage  case. 
This  Included  consultation  in  court  during 
the  pre-trial  process  and  during  the  four 
month  trial.  unUl  It  ended  May  11.  1973. 

At  present,  among  other  pursuits.  I  am 
consultant  on  Government  secrecy  policy  and 
practices  to  the  recently  estabashed  Project 
for  an  Open  Society,  with  offices  currently  In 
New  York  City.  It  exists  to  help  curb  ex- 
pansion of  state  power  In  the  name  of  na- 
tional security. 

I  am  also  consultant  to  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Secrecy,  which  Is 
located  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  summarlee  the  ma-- 
Jor  points  In  my  comprehensive  statement  at 
ihls  time.  I  ask  that  the  statement  be  In- 
cluded In  the  record  following  these  com- 
ments. 

First.  It  is  Important  to  note  that  the  bUl 
designated  as  S.  1  originated  as  a  product  of 
this  Committee.  The  bUl  designated  as  S. 
1400  was  drafted  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Both  bills  are  based  on  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  National  Commission  on 
Reform  of  Federal  Criminal  Laws. 

The  analysis  I  made  In  1972  of  the  Com- 
mission's report  showed  that  the  proposed 
revision  of  the  espionage  statutes  would  seri- 
ously Impact  on  the  First  Amendment  rights 
of  free  speech  and  a  free  press,  without  en- 
hancing national  defense  one  bit.  Most  of 
the  faulty  security  concepts  in  the  Commis- 
sion's report  were  excluded  from  the  espion- 
age sections  of  S.  1.  But  the  espionage  sec- 
tions of  S.  1400  constitute  a  real  threat  to 
freedom  in  America. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  studied  the  memo- 
randum that  the  Department  of  Justice 
submitted  to  the  Committee  In  May  1973  in 
support  of  sections  1121-1126  of  S.  1400.  That 
memorandum  and  the  testimony  of  the  De- 
partment's r^resentative,  which  are  in  Part 
VI  of  the  report  of  hearings,  shows  the  false 
philosophy  of  secrecy  that  has  prevailed  for 
many  years  In  the  Executive  branch. 

Disclosures  stemming  from  the  Ellsberg- 
Russo  case  and  the  Watergate  burglary  have 
revealed  this  particular  administration's 
practice  of  honoring  its  secrets  more  than  the 
rights  of  citizens  to  free  speech.  That  prac- 
tice would  be  made  lawful  by  S.  1400. 

I  now  turn  to  chapter  11  of  S.  1400.  Prob- 
lem areas  will  be  Identified,  and  solutions 
suggested  in  general.  Specific  changes  and 
detailed  reasona  for  each  one  are  in  the  full 
statement. 

The  matter  of  greatest  concern  Is  the  pro- 
posal to  eliminate  the  element  of  injury  to 
the  nation  that  existing  law  In  18  USC  793 
(d)  and  (e)  require  for  alleging  that  a  dis- 
closure of  information  relating  to  the  na- 
tional defense  was  a  crime.  This  would  have 
the  effect  of  eliminating  our  First  Amend- 
ment right  of  free  speech. 

The  Department  of  Justice  Indicates  that 
the  injury  factor  Is  not  now  an  essential  ele- 


ment of  law.  But  nothing  could  be  clearer 
than  18  USC  793  (d)  and  (e)  in  showing  that 
for  a  person  to  be  prosecuted  for  having  dis- 
closed information  relating  to  the  national 
defense,  he  must  have  had  reason  to  believe 
that  It  could  be  used  to  the  Injury  of  the 
United  States  or  to  the  advantage  of  any 
foreign  nation. 

It  is  true  that  18  USC  793  (d)  and  (e) 
could  be  read  as  if  the  injury  factor  did  not 
apply  to  the  communication  of  physical  items 
containing  information  relating  to  the  na- 
tional defense.  However,  it  would  make  no 
.sense  to  allow  a  citizen  to  read  information 
in  a  document  to  another  citizen  but  allege 
a  criminal  act  If  the  same  information  was 
communicated  in  documentary  form. 

The  EUsberg-Russo  case  is  the  only  one  In 
which  the  Executive  branch  ever  prosecuted 
anyone  for  communicating  documents  alleg- 
edly relating  to  the  national  defense,  in  vio- 
lation of  18  USC  793  (d)  and  (e),  without 
claiming  existence  of  the  injury  factor. 

But  the  day  before  the  trial  began,  the 
Jxidge  stated  his  views  regarding  the  law  as 
it  applied  to  documents.  This  was  done  in 
C3urt,  January  16,  1973.  Here  are  excerpts 
from  the  record,  beginning  on  page  8218  of 
the  transcript: 

"In  stating  what  I  feel  the  tentative  Issues 
are,  I  have  kept  in  mind  what  I  feel  Is  the 
congressional  purpose  behind  this  statute. 
And  that  Is  to  protect  Information  and  docu- 
ments that  belong  to  the  Government,  whlcta 
have  been  kept  confidential  by  the  Oovem- 
ment,  in  prevention  of  injury  to  the  nation. 
(Emphasis  added.) 

"Are  the  documents  the  type  that  require 
protection  in  the  interest  of  the  national  de- 
fense, In  that  their  disclosure  could  adversely 
affect  or  injure  this  nation  or  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  any  foreign  nation?" 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  phrase  "information 
relating  to  the  national  defense"  applies  to 
a  considerable  mass  of  Inforniatloa  known 
to  the  people  in  this  country.  Cotnmunlca- 
tlou  between  two  or  more  citizens  of  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  national  defease  Is 
naturally  part  of  the  life  of  this  nation.  The 
only  passible  basis  for  alleging  criminality 
in  communicating  such  Information  Is  the 
existing  factor  of  Injury  to  the  nation. 

The  concept  that  citisens  should  be 
punished  for  disclosing  Informatien  to  one 
another  without  any  proof  of  InJurV  to  the 
country  is  reOected  in  sections  1132,  1123 
and  1124  of  S.  1400.  Section  1124  would  be 
especially  repressive  regarding  disclosures  of 
what  is  called  "classified  Information."  Peo- 
ple would  be  criminalized  solely  because 
somebody  put  a  classification  marking  of 
Confidential,  Secret  or  Top  Secret  on  an  Item 
of  information.  A  person  accused  of  revealing 
the  inf(Miaatlon  would  be  prohibited  from 
challenging  the  validity  of  the  classification. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Department  of  Justice 
suggestion  that  a  security  classification 
marking  would  identify  information  as  af- 
fecting the  national  defense  is  tnily  a  hoax. 
The  designation  of  an  Item  of  information 
as  being  classified  is  strictly  a  matter  of 
mind.  Anyone  can  say  that  some  information 
is  classified  Secret  at  a  given  moment,  and 
then  change  bis  mind  at  any  Ume  thereafter 
aad  reveal  the  Information  without  restric- 
tion. But  any  document  containing  the  in- 
formation normally  will  keep  the  original 
classificattoa  marking,  even  after  complete 
disclosure  of  the  Information. 

My  fuU  statement  shows  how  Department 
of  Defense  regulations  authorize  a  security 
classification  for  practically  anything.  In- 
cluding privately  owned  information. 

Also,  my  statement  documents  the  i«fuaal 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  at  this  mo- 
ment, to  cancel  the  classification  marking  on 
document*  which  were  Introduced  as  evi- 
dence in  the  Ellsberg-SusBo  trial,  and  be- 
came public  recorda. 
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This  sort  of  bureaucratic  obsession  with 
secrecy  practices  has  made  a  security  classi- 
fication of  Confidential,  Secret  or  Top  Secret 
the  most  disbelieved  and  least  respected  sym- 
bol of  Executive  branch  authentication  to- 
day, but  this  administration  Is  still  pushing 
for  the  Idea  of  punishment  by  classification 
label.  In  a  speech  Just  a  few  days  ago,  April 
30,  1974,  the  Assistant  Attorney  General,  Of- 
fice of  Legal  Counsel,  referred  to  the  purpose 
of  prohibiting  a  challenge  of  the  validity 
of  an  assigned  security  classification  as  being 
"essential  to  effective  operation  of  our  infor- 
mation security  sjrstem." 

Another  problem  area  Is  the  definition  of 
terms.  The  definition  of  a  word  or  phrase 
can  extend  the  reach  of  law  far  beyond  that 
which  a  sentence  in  context  might  indicate 
to  an  unsuspecting  reader.  It  is  enough  of  a 
burden  In  life  that  ignorance  of  a  clearly 
stated  criminal  law  Is  no  excuse  for  violating 
it,  without  being  threatened  by  a  law  that 
requires  deciphering  a  cloudy  definition  or  a 
whole  series  of  definitions. 

Among  other  questionable  definitions,  S. 
1400  would  attempt  to  define  the  phrase 
"relating  to  the  national  defense"  as  includ- 
ing some  specified  fields  of  information.  That 
really  would  kill  freedom  of  speech.  It  is 
injury  to  the  nation  that  should  concern  us, 
not  types  of  Information. 

The  Supreme  Court  ruling  In  what  Is 
known  as  the  Gorln  case  prohibited  arbi- 
trary prosecutions  that  would  result  from  a 
pre-trial  designation  of  a  particular  item  of 
Information  as  relating  to  the  national  de- 
fense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  logical  action 
which  I  could  suggest  for  this  Committee  to 
take  regarding  the  espionage  sections  of  S. 
1400  would  be  to  reject  them. 

I  now  turn  to  S.  1.  It  would  bring  forward 
all  of  the  provisions  of  existing  law  that  are 
necessary  in  maintaining  the  capability  of 
this  nation  to  defend  Itself  against  hostile 
or  destructive  action.  In  doing  this,  the  in- 
Jury  factor  would  be  retained,  in  some  de- 
gree, for  determining  the  criminality  of  dis- 
closures of  information. 

The  brevity  and  simplicity  of  the  two  sub- 
stantive sections  of  S.  1,  which  require  the 
space  of  only  one  page,  merits  admiration 
by  every  citizen.  The  scope,  reach  and  sense 
of  those  sections  represent  devotion  to  basic 
Constitutional  rights  and  a  highly  practical 
approach  to  the  defiiUtlon  of  offenses  that 
could  affect  our  national  defense.  It  is  of 
special  interest  that  S.  1  does  not  use  the 
term  "classified  Information." 

But  there  are  some  prop)osals  which  should 
be  corrected.  Details  are  In  my  full  state- 
ment. 

The  phrase  "national  defense"  should  re- 
place the  phrase  "national  security"  In  the 
title  of  subchapter  6B.  and  In  section  1-4E1 
regarding  the  death  sentence.  This  Commit- 
tee should  keep  on  using  the  phrase  "na- 
tional defense"  In  the  sections  Involving 
espionage  and  related  offenses.  But  the 
phrase  "information  relating  to  the  national 
defense"  should  replace  the  phrase  "national 
defense  information"  for  the  reasons  stated 
by  the  Department  of  Justice,  as  explained 
in  my  comments  on  S.  1400.  The  phrase  "in- 
formation relating  to  the  national  defense" 
is  court-tested,  and  has  meaning  established 
by  the  courts  to  protect  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens in  disclosing  Information. 

Also  the  proposal  to  define  either  "na- 
tional defense  Information"  or  "information 
relating  to  the  national  defense"  should  be 
eliminated  for  the  reasons  stated  In  my 
comments  on  3.  1400. 

Finally,  the  court-tested  criterion  for  in- 
Jury  to  the  United  States  that  is  currently 
In  18  U.S.C.  793  (d)  and  (e)  should  replace 
the  proposal  to  criminalize  disclosures  of  In- 
formation made  "in  a  manner  harmful  to 
the  safety  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  amendments  as  s\ig- 
gested,  the  proposed  espionage  sections  of 


S.  1  should  constitute  a  most  commendable 
reform  of  existing  law. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  privilege  of  pre- 
senting these  comments  to  this  Committee. 

Extracts  From  Full  Statement  or  Mr. 
Florence 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Department  of  Justice 
suggestion  that  an  Executive  branch  security 
classification  marking  in  itself  would  identify 
an  Item  of  Information  as  affecting  the  na- 
tional defense  reflects  the  hoaoc  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

The  system  currently  prescribed  in  Execu- 
tive Order  11652  for  pteople  to  classify  in- 
formation as  Top  Secret,  Secret  or  Confiden- 
tial In  the  Interest  of' national  security  is 
the  same  system  that  the  Army  and  Navy 
began  using  in  World  War  I.  Their  purpose 
was  to  systematize  the  designation  of  mlll^ 
tary  Information  as  Secret  or  Confidential  fw 
retention  in  military  channels  untU  some 
military  authority  chose  to  disclose  it. 

This  Executive  branch  classification  sys- 
tem necessarily  operates  on  the  basic  military 
principle  that  security  is  the  responsibility 
of  command.  Thus,  the  assignment  and  re- 
tention of  a  classification  Is  strictly  a  matter 
of  mind.  A  person  can  decide  for  his  pur- 
pose that  information  revealing  a  proposed 
or  completed  action  warrants  secrecy.  At  any 
time  thereafter,  he  or  his  superior,  on  up  to 
the  President,  may  think  differently  and 
treat  the  information  without  secrecy  ac- 
cording to  his  need  or  wish  at  the  moment. 

However,  any  classification  marking  that 
was  put  on  a  document  containing  informa- 
tion assigned  a  classification  can  stay  on  that 
document,  even  after  complete  disclosure. 
This  defect  of  the  military  classification  sys- 
tem is  manifested  most  convincingly  at  the 
National  Archives.  Available  statistics  show 
that  more  than  1,700,000,000  (one  billion, 
seven  hundred  million)  pagps  of  historical 
records  under  National  Archives  Jurisdiction 
are  designated  as  being  "classified."  That 
would  be  a  file  of  papers  almost  60  miles 
long. 

Archives  personnel  are  currently  adminis- 
tratively prohibited  from  allowing  the  Amer- 
ican people,  who  own  the  historical  records, 
to  have  access  to  them,  even  though  Informa- 
tion In  them  has  become  public  knowledge. 
If  Congress  should  enact  the  legislation  pro- 
posed in  section  1124,  disclosure  of  informa- 
tion In  any  of  that  60-mUe  file  of  history 
would  be  made  a  crime. 

Members  of  this  Committee  probably  are 
fully  aware  of  the  multitudes  of  examples  of 
unnecessary,  unjustifiable,  frivolous  and 
absurd  classification  actions  perpetrated  and 
perpetuated  by  Executive  branch  people  that 
have  been  revealed  In  the  recent  past.  The 
same  free-wheeling  and  self-serving  practice 
of  classifying  information  and  refusing  to 
cancel  unwarranted  and  outdated  classifica- 
tions continue  at  present  In  the  Executive 
branch. 

The  Department  of  Defense  regulation, 
DoD  5200. IR,  subject:  Information  Security 
Program,  which  was  authenticated  by  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  Terence  E.  Mc- 
Clary  November  15,  1973,  contains  the  sort 
of  self-contradictory  Instructions  that  lead 
people  to  refer  to  the  Pentagon  as  Fort 
Fumble.  There  are  about  16  pages  devoted 
to  what  is  called  classification  policy,  prin- 
ciples, criteria,  and  considerations. 

Those  pages  provide  unlimited  theoretical 
possibilities  for  viewing  information  as 
qualifying  for  classification.  Authorization 
could  be  found  somewhere  in  all  that  word- 
age  for  classifying  any  item  of  Information 
and  keeping  It  classified. 

Paragraph  1-400.C  of  the  DOD  regulation 
contains  the  following  statement,  which 
would  seem  to  be  intended  to  help  curb  un- 
necessary classification  actions:  "classifica- 
tion shall  apply  only  to  official  Information 
requiring  protection  in  the  Interests  of  na- 
tional  security."   But   even   that  suggestion 


is  negated  in  other  parts  of  the  regulation. 
Three  examples  follow: 

(1)  Paragraph  2-303  supports  the  classi- 
fication of  a  document  because  the  infor- 
mation could  be  associated  with  other  in- 
formation known  to  be  in  the  public  domali  . 

(2)  Paragraph  2-314  supports  the  asslgi:- 
ment  of  a  classification  to  a  compilation  cf 
unclassified  information. 

(NOTE:  This  Includes  unclassified  infor- 
mation auch  as  I  testified  about  in  1972.  \ 
copy  of  the  title  page  and  description  of  tha 
document  I  showed  this  Committee  Is  ox 
pag«s  3055  and  3036,  Part  III  of  the  report  of 
hearings.) 

(3)  Paragraphs  2-700  and  2-702  support 
the  assignment  of  security  classifications  to 
privately  owned  information. 

Mr.  Chairman,  promulgation  of  the  DOD 
regulation,  with  its  excuses  for  unwarranted 
secrecy,  received  concurrence  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Interagency  Classification  Review 
Committee.  It  operates  under  the  National 
Security  Council  to  help  coordinate  Execu- 
tive branch  implementation  of  Executive  Or- 
der 11652.  The  guidance  in  that  regulation  i* 
what  the  mass  of  DOD  officials  and  employ- 
ees and  the  millions  of  people  in  the  Army. 
Navy,  Air  Force  and  civilian  contractor  or- 
ganizations live  by  In  considering  what  can 
be  called  "classified  Information." 

A  highly  significant  example  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  idea  of  what  the  secu- 
rity classification  system  means  is  the  re- 
fusal to  cancel  classification  marks  on  docu- 
ments lawfully  designated  as  public  records 
during  the  Ellsberg-Russo  trial.  Eleven  of  the 
20  documents  that  Dr.  EUsberg  wa§  charged 
with  mishandling  were  stfll  classified  TOP 
SECRET  when  the  trial  began  in  January 
1973.  Nine  of  them  were  volumes  of  the  U.S  - 
Vietnam  Relations  study  commonly  called 
the  Pentagon  Papers. 

The  court  had  previously  denied  the  Gov- 
ernment's request  that  secrecy  restrictions 
^be  imposed  on  classified  documents  if  they 
were  submitted  as  evidence.  The  court  ruled 
that  since  the  trial  was  public,  all  documents 
In  evidence  would  be  handled  in  the  same 
manner.    (Page  5047,  trial  transcript.) 

But  the  prosecutor  introduced  the  11  Top 
Secret  documents  as  evidence  anyway.  Ac 
that  point  they  became  public  records.  They 
were  specifically  designated  as  such  by  the 
trial  Judge,  and  were  available  for  any  person 
to  read  and  copy.  (Page  9295,  trial  tran- 
script.) Information  in  the  documents  was 
discussed  in  detail  by  numerous  witnesses 
testifying  on  the  question  whether  they  re- 
lated to  the  national  defense.  The  informa- 
tion was  recorded  in  the  trial  transcript,  and 
was  also  circulated  by  other  means  with- 
out any  restriction  whatever. 

This  year,  January  26,  1974.  I  wrote  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  requested  that 
copies  of  the  nine  volumes  of  the  Vietnam 
study  be  made  available  to  me  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  (5  USC  552 1. 
The  General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  notified  me  by  letter  March  25.  1974 
that  my  request  was  denied.  He  stated  that 
all  nine  documents  remain  classified. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  this  sort  of  bureau- 
cratic obsession  with  secrecy  practices  that 
has  made  a  security  classification  marking 
of  Confidential,  Secret,  or  Top  Secret  the 
most  disbelieved  and  least  respected  symbol 
of  federal  Executive  branch  authentication 
today.  But  the  Top  Secret  Vietnam  study 
"public  records"  are  typical  of  documents 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  Is  claiming 
should  be  protected  under  the  proposed  sec- 
tion 1124.  In  effect,  the  Department  has  re- 
quested that  Congress  make  It  a  crime  to 
disclose  Information  in  one  of  the  volumes 
solely  because  It  has  a  security  classification 
marking. 

It  might  seem  that  there  is  not  need  to 
dwell  on  the  extremely  serious  problems  In- 
volved in  section  1124.  since  it  Is  almost  un- 
,  thinkable  that  Congress  would  enact  such 
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legislation.  But  the  Executive  branch  Is  still 
supporting  Its  request  for  that  section.  This 
was  reflected  In  a  speech  the  Assistant  At- 
torney General,  Office  of  Legal  Counsel,  made 
April  30.  1974  at  a  symposium  on  ExecutlTe 
Order  11652  that  was  sponsored  by  the  In- 
teragency Classification  Rerlew  Committee. 

Mr.  Dixon,  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, referred  to  the  proposal  to  allege  crim- 
inality on  the  basis  of  an  assigned  classi- 
fication label  and  prohibit  an  accused  from 
challenging  the  validity  of  the  classification 
as  a  "controversial  feature."  But  he  also  re- 
ferred to  the  'purpose  of  prohibiting  such 
challenge  as  being  essential  to  effective  op- 
eration of  the  information  security  system. 

With  obvious  concern  about  the  question 
of  fairness  involved  in  section  1124.  Mr. 
Dixon  suggested  a  possible  revision.  Under 
his  proposal,  however,  a  person  would  be 
deemed  to  be  a  criminal  for  disclosing  classi- 
fied irLformatlon  to  a  loyal,  trustworthy  clti- 
aen  if  members  of  a  governmental  review 
committee  and  the  Attorney  General  "certi- 
fy that  the  Information  was  properly  sub- 
ject to  classification  at  the  time  of  the  of- 
fense." But  there  still  was  no  Indication  of 
Interest  in  showing  injury  to  the  nation, 
evil  Intent,  or  bad  faith  as  a  requirement  for 
alleging  criminality. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  action  that  would 
seem  logical  for  this  Committee  to  take  re- 
garding section  1124  Is  to  reject  it  and  the 
draft  definition  of  "classified  information." 
Among  other  dangers  In  such  legislation 
would  be  the  furnishing  of  a  specific  lawful 
basis  for  the  President's  sectrrlty  classifica- 
tion system  as  It  now  operates,  and  as  any 
f-uture  President  might  want  to  establish  for 
bis  own  pnrpose. 

There  is  not  now  any  lawful  basis  for  a 
secnrity  classification  system.  If  it  Is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  President  should 
be  given  power  to  classify  information  and 
strive  to  keep  it  secret  from  the  American 
people,  authority  should  be  stated  In  leg- 
islation designed  and  considered  for  that 
purpose.  The  delegation  of  power  should  not 
be  m»de  tn  the  g^lse  of  definitions  of  of- 
fenses stated  In  the  Criminal  Code. 


SOUTH  VIETNAMESE  POLITICAIi 
PRISONERS 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  the 
XJJS.  AmbsLssador  to  Saigon,  Mr.  Mar- 
tin, has  recently  charged  publicly  that 
^""there  are  only  a  "handful"  of  political 
prisoners  held  in  South  Vietnam,  that 
jthey  are  not  mistreated,  and  that  those 
'who  claim  they  are  are  part  of  a  vast 
Hanoi-directed  conspdr&cy. 

In  fact,  however,  virtually  all  of  the 
information  about  political  prisoners  has 
come  from  Saigon,  not  Hanoi,  from  the 
Journalists  of  magarines  like  Time  and 
Newsweek,  not  those  writing  for  Nhan 
Dan,  from  Americans  who  have  looked 
into  the  situation  firsthand  in  South 
Vietnam,  not  Communist  agents. 

Most  import&ntly,  however,  this  issue 
could  easily  be  resolved  by  allowing 
▼istts  by  outsiders  into  South  Vietnam's 
prison  system.  Ambassador  Martin  has 
to  date  refused  all  attempts  by  outsiders 
to  gain  his  support  to  look  at  Thieu's 
piiaons — with  the  exception  of  a  visit  by 
a  team  sponsored  by  the  far  right 
Ameiieaxi  Security  Council. 

Until  Ambassador  Martin  throws  his 
Bopport  behind  visits  to  Thieu's  prisons, 
it  is  difacult  to  accept  his  obviously  un- 
informed and  inflamed  comments  about 
political  prisoners. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  author- 
itative sources  on  the  issue  of  South 


Vietnamese  political  prisoners,  Fred 
Branfman,  has  written  a  com^irehensive 
report  on  political  priaoners  in  that 
coimtry.  For  over  a  year  now,  Mr.  Branf- 
man has  been  doing  extensive  research 
on  the  issue  of  political  prisoners  in 
South  Vietnam.  Currently  the  coordi- 
nator of  the  Indochina  Resource  Center, 
he  visited  Saigon  and  interviewed  many 
political  prisoners  and  other  persons 
with  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port by  Mr.  Braiifman  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcohb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SOtTTH  VnrrNASf  ESE  PouncAL  PRISONmS 

Americans  will  soon  have  the  opportunity 
to  communicate  directly  with  Mr.  Graham 
Martin,  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Saigon,  over 
the  Saigon  government's  treatment  of  po- 
litical prteoners.  For  Mr.  Martin,  alarmed  by 
congresElonal  sentiment  for  cutting  aid  to 
ThJeu,  is  arrtvlng  in  early  May  to  the  U.S. 
to  continue  his  remarkable  recent  campaign 
supporting  the  Thieu  Gkrvemmenfs  claim 
that  it  does  not  mistreat  or  even  hold  large 
numbers  of  political  prisoners. 

Mr.  Martin  shot  into  the  public  eye  recent- 
ly when  It  was  revealed  that  he  had  advised 
the  State  Department  against  giving  an 
"honest"  answer  to  Senator  Kennedy's  re- 
qu«^st  for  information  about  U.S.  activities 
In  South  Vietnam.  "I  think  It  would  be  the 
height  of  folly  to  permit  Kennedy  .  .  .  the 
tactical  advantage  of  an  honest  and  detailed 
answer,"  Martin  wrote.  Kennedy  responded 
by  calling  Martin's  cable  an  "outrage,"  and 
charging  that  Martin  had  Interfered  In 
studies  by  the  Government  Accounting  Office, 
trying  to  "restrict  the  Investigations'  access 
...  (to)  Embassy  files  "  and  to  "censor  the 
transfer  of  GAG  Information  from  Saigon 
to  Washington."  "Hiese  comments  were 
echoed  around  the  country,  with  the  New 
Tork  Post  calling  for  "nothing  less  than  the 
Immediate  recall  and  ouster  of  Graham  A. 
Martin."   (April  8,  1974) 

Of  all  the  Issues  Martin  has  been  dishonest 
about,  however,  notlilng  compares  with  his 
treatment  of  the  political  prisoner  Issue. 
Western  Journalists  In  Saigon  have  written 
countless  articles  since  the  ceasefire  detail- 
ing eyewitness  reports  of  brutal  torture,  mass 
round-ups  of  men,  women  and  children.  In- 
carceration without  trial.  Organizations  from 
the  NSA  to  the  National  Council  of  Church- 
es, governments  from  Australia  to  West  Ger- 
many, and  countless  individuals  from  labor- 
ers to  the  Pope,  have  protested.  "The 
existence  of  political  prisoners  in  South 
Vietnam  Is  beyond  any  reasonable  dispute 
. .  .  mistreatment  and  torture  of  such  prison- 
ers have  been  authoritatively  reported," 
reported  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee in  December  1973.  "Torture  has  become 
no  more  or  less  than  a  matter  of  habit,"  the 
widely-respected  Amnesty  International  has 
reported,  estimating  70-120,000  political  pris- 
oners. 

When  Mr.  Martin  was  oonfirn>ed  as  Am- 
bassador to  Salgoo,  he  was  asked  by  Senator 
Percy  if  he  would  "urge  reform  "  about  pris- 
on i'i>ndlti<v"  in  Vietnam.  "I  would  think 
that  would  be  something  that  we  might  very 
properly  express  our  ooooem  about,  and  I 
would  fully  Intend  to  do  ao,"  Mr.  Martin 
answered   under  oaUi. 

Since  becoming  Ambassador,  bowerer,  Mr. 
Martin  has  flagranUy  violated  this  oath.  Far 
from  »T'f'"g  f^T  known  steps  to  alleviate 
prison  condltkics,  be  has  Instead  taken  It 
upon  himself  to  emerge  as  tiie  major  Inter- 
nattonal  apologist  for  the  Thieu  regime's 
prisons,  wbUe  refusing  admiaslmi  to  outside 
observation  of  the  prison  system. 


Mr.  Martin's  basic  claims  about  the  prison 
system  boil  down  to  the  following: 

1.  Only  35,000  prisoners — He  can  "state 
with  complete  conviction  that  the  total 
prison  population  wiUiln  the  Sepublic  of 
Vietnam  as  of  mid-January,  including  all  ^ 
prisoners  from  the  smallest  vUlage  detention 
facility  through  the  largest  central  prison, 
does  not  exceed  35/)00."  (notes  of  conversa- 
tion with  visiting  peace  groups.  Concrcs- 
sioNAL  Record,  April  4.  1974) 

2.  Political  Prisoners  only  a  "handful", 
well-treated — "If  there  are  abuses  in  tbe  pri- 
sons, they  are  not  widespread.,  and  not  sys- 
tematic. .  .  .  Among  tlieee  prisoners  there 
probably  are  not  more  than  a  handful  of 
poUtical  prisoners."  (Washington  Post,  March 
15.  1A74) 

3.TJew  York  Times.  U.S.  Peace  Groups,  and 
iiberal  representatives  are  all  involved  In  a 
communist  plot — the  world-wide  attention 
on  poiitlcal  prisoners  Is  the  result  of  "deci- 
sioiis  taken  last  fall  In  Haitol  to  mount  all- 
out  campaign  this  winter  and  spring  to  per- 
suade Congress  to  drastically  reduce  .  .  . 
aid  .  .  ,  The  Stockholm  Conference  was  to  be 
used  as  the  main  coordinating  mechanism  .  .  . 
remnants  of  the  American  "peace  movement' 
I  would  I  bring  influence  to  bear  on  selective 
susceptible,  but  influential  elements  of  the 
American  communications  media  and  partic- 
ularly on  susceptible  congressional  staffers." 
(Cable  to  State  Department,  March  21,  1974) 

Before  considering  each  of  these  claims, 
however,  it  might  T>e  useful  to  briefly  review 
Mr.  Martin's  diplomatic  career.  For  his  pres- 
ent behavior  can  only  be  understood  In  the 
context  of  a  career  marked  by  covert  war- 
making  abroad  coupled  with  intentional  de- 
ceit at  home. 

AMKASSAOOK    MAXTIK    IK    TKAItAKD    ANU    ITALY 

Mr.  Martin  was,  for  example,  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador of  Thailand  from  late  1963  through 
late  1967.  When  be  arriv«d  in  Thailand,  there 
were  roughly  6300  U.S.  personnel  in  Thai- 
land. By  the  time  he  left,  the  number  had 
grown  7-fold  to  43,500.  Mr.  Martin  also  was 
later  to  testify  before  Congress  that  he  had 
personally  taken  the  Initiative  In  launching 
major  counter-Insurgency  efforts  against 
the  Thai  Liberation  Front  within  Thailand, 
importing  U.S.  Special  Forces  and  a  U.S.  heli- 
copter squadron  to  deploy  Tlial  troops 
throughout  the  northeast.  As  Mr.  Martin  put 
it  in  Senate  testiojony,  "If  anyone  Is  to  be 
held  responsible  for  the  Insistence  on  a  higher 
level  of  mUitary  aid,  I  would  be  glad  to  take 
the  full  responsibility."  Mr.  Martin  also  tes- 
tified, with  regard  to  the  sending  of  U.S. 
crews  and  helicopters  to  ferry  Thai  troops 
about,  that  "it  was  basically  my  Idea  because 
I  simply  did  not  want  the  Thai  counter-in- 
surgency effort  to  lo«e  that  time  ...  it  was 
initiated  on  my  own  authority  .  .  ." 

Despite  the  fact  that  Mr.  Martin  pushed 
this  massive  buiid-up  and  involvement  in  in- 
ternal Thai  affairs,  however,  he  at  the  some 
time  attempted  to  keep  this  from  the  Amer- 
ican people.  A  former  VS.  soldier  in  Thailand, 
later  bureau  chief  of  Newsweek.  Maynard 
Parker,  «Tote  for  example  in  the  December 
1966  issue  of  the  AOantic  that  "U.S.  Ambas- 
sador Graham  A.  Martin  was  determined 
that  the  story  J  of  U.S.  presence  in  Thailand  | 
should  not  be  told  and  was  willing  to  go  to 
great  lengths  to  keep  it  from  being  told.  " 

The  am  time.  Indeed.  Mr.  Martin  ofl&ciaUy 
admitted  the  VS.  buildup  in  Thiuiaiid 
was  on  January  18.  1967 — ooe  month  after 
Parker's  article  and  three  and  a  h*lf  years 
after  Martin  iiad  arrived  In  ThAliand. 

Mr.  Martin's  activities  Ui  Thailand.  nMre- 
over.  were  not  limited  to  military  and  coun- 
ter-Insurgency matters.  In  his  oonflrtnatlon 
bearing  to  be  Amhaffsador  to  Saigon  on  May  9, 
1973,  for  example,  Seztator  Pulbrlght  aAed 
Martin:  "Did  jrou  make  any  reoommenda- 
tlooa  for  covert  •mAftmnre  to  political  groups 
in  Thailand  in  1964?"  "My  understanding  is 
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that  questions  of  the  sort  that  you  Just 
asked  are  bound  by  the  same  general  In- 
structions neither  to  affirm  or  deny  and  that 
there  are  other  sources  and  other  forums  in 
which  these  matters  can  only  be  completely 
discussed,"  Martin  said,  refusing  repeatedly 
to  answer  the  question. 

After  leaving  Thailand  in  September.  1967, 
Martin  returned  to  the  State  Department 
where  he  was  a  high-ranking  official  dealing 
with  refugee  affairs.  During  this  period,  he 
authored  studies  on  State  Department  per- 
sonnel policies  which  resvilted  in  a  major 
purge  of  many  more  liberal  elements  of  the 
Department. 

Mr.  Martin  then  served  as  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Italy  from  October  1969  through  April 
1973.  On  May  13,  1973,  the  New  York  Times 
revealed  that  Mr.  Martin  had  made  a  major 
attempt  to  get  the  CIA  to  rSSume  secret 
U.S.  financing  of  the  conservative^  wing  of 
Italy's  leading  poUtical  party,  the  Ohristlan 
Democrats.  It  was  revealed  he  haid  been 
having  secret  meetings  with  Amintore  Pan- 
fani,  leader  of  the  conservatives.  Mr.  Martin's 
desires,  however,  were  too  extreme  for  Mr. 
Nixon.  ""No.  We  want  to  stay  out  of  this 
kind  of  thing. "  Nixon  is  quoted  as  writing 
on  Martin's  plan.  Another  Intelligence  source 
explained:  "There  are  half  a  dozen  factions 
In  the  Christian  Democratic  Party  .  .  . 
Martin  was  going  to  back  one  of  them.  That 
would  have  been  foolish — the  others  would 
have  blown  the  payments  within  five  min- 
utes. At  least  in  the  old  days  we  bought  off 
everybody." 

It  Is  difficult  to  find  a  rational  explanation 
for  Ambassador  Martin's  curious  insistence 
that  the  source  of  world-wide  concern  for 
political  prisoners  Is  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  PRG.  On  January  16.  1974,  for  example, 
he  told  Berkeley  Councilwoman  Ylng-Kelley 
that  she  "probably  was  not  aware  of  the  full 
measure  of  the  apparatus  as  It  extended  with- 
in the  United  States.  For  example,  the  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  PRG  delegation  to  the  two- 
party  talks  in  Paris  had  recently  given  a 
tongue  lashing  to  the  American  peace  activ- 
ists who  had  met  him  there  saying  that  the 
peace  movement  in  the  United  States  was 
disintegrating,  and  that  they  were  falling 
down  on  the  Job  In  getting  the  propaganda 
campaign  within  the  Congress  that  needed 
to  "be  mounted  fur  this  next  appropriation 
cycle.  Names  of  prisoners  were  furnished  the 
American  peace  activists  .  .  ." 

In  fact,  of  course,  the  source  of  virtually 
all  Information  about  political  prisoners  are 
Buddhist  and  Catholic  groups  In  Saigon,  and 
not  Hanoi  or  the  PRG  delegation  in  Paris. 
Almost  all  major  publications  in  the  U.S.,  for 
example,  have  published  articles  dealing  with 
political  prisoners,  ranging  from  a  major 
piece  In  the  New  York  Review  of  Books  by 
Joseph  Buttlnger,  to  widely  noticed  pieces  In 
Time  and  Newsweek  to  stories  by  AP  and  UPI. 
Peace  groups  around  the  country  have  tended 
to  rely  heavily  on  such  articles  from  the 
traditional  press,  as  well  as  handbooks  by 
Amnesty  International  and,  above  all.  Hos- 
tages of  War,  by  Holmes  Browne  and  Don 
Luce — based  almost  entirely  on  material 
gathered  by  former  IVS  chief  Don  Luce  dur- 
ing a  decade  in  Saigon. 

Another  major  source  of  Information  has 
been  material  generated  by  Americans  living 
in  GVN-controlled  areas  of  South  Vietnam. 
Perhaps  the  best  known  in  this  category  is 
work  of  Jane  and  Dav'd  Barton,  two  physio- 
therapists who  treated  political  prisoners  who 
had  been  tortured  in  the  prison  hospital  ward 
of  Quang  Ngal.  Others  who  have  written  and 
spoken  widely  on  political  prisoners  after 
stays  in  Saigon,  since  the  ceasefire.  Include 
Bishop  "Thomas  Gumbleton,  former  Air  Force 
doctor  John  Champlaln,  Mike  and  Diane 
Jones,  Jackie  Chagnon,  and  the  author. 

The  major  audio-visual  aid  used  by  the 
peace  movement  has  been  "A  Question  of 
Torture",  a  film  made  by  Granada  TV  of 
Great  Britain  In  Saigon.  The  film  was  shot 


entirely  In  GVN-controlled  zones,  and  In- 
cludes interviews  with  the  Bartons,  a  Viet- 
namese Judge,  a  former  U.S.  Phoenix  agent, 
and  numerous  relatives  of  political  prisoners 
and  former  political  prisoners. 

The  only  other  major  source  of  informa- 
tion about  political  prisoners  used  in  the  U.S. 
is  the  vast  amount  of  material  generated  by 
mostly  Third  Force  Vietnamese  living  in  GVN 
zones.  This  includes  dozens  of  letters  smug- 
gled out  of  prison,  mostly  by  students  and 
intellectuals;  hundreds  of  letters  written  by 
relatives  of  people  known  or  feared  to  be  in 
prison:  Innumerable  statements  and  declara- 
tions by  a  bewildering  variety  of  organiza- 
tions and  well-known  figures;  and  a  smaller, 
but  significant,  number  of  official  documents 
supporting  many  of  the  charges  that  have 
been  made,  such  as  a  post -ceasefire  telegram 
from  National  Phoenix  headquarters  telling 
all  local  police  that  mass  arrest  and  deten- 
tion without  trial  remain  in  effect. 

Ambassador  Martin  is  presumably  well 
aware  of  this.  It  Is  no  secret  that,  for  ex- 
ample, the  names  worn  on  political  prisoner 
bracelets  in  the  U.S.  come  from  Saigon's  An 
Quang  pagoda  prison  group  and  Chan  Tin's 
Committee  to  Reform  the  Prison  System. 
This  well-known  fact  has  led  many  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Ambassador  is  consciously  at- 
tempting to  smear  the  U.S.  peace  movement 
by  linking  it  to  Hanoi. 

The  problem  with  this  theory,  however.  Is 
that  It  doesn't  quite  explain,  well,  the  in- 
tensity of  Mr.  Martin's  attack:  those  long, 
rambling  sentences  that  seem  to  go  on  and 
on,  the  exaggerated  cadence,  the  lurid  turn 
of  phrase.  At  one  point,  for  example,  Martin 
explained  that  he  had  "become  utterly  fsis- 
clnated  by  the  success  of  Hanoi  in  fashioning 
a  propaganda  apparatus  which  in  its  effi- 
ciency, in  its  pervasiveness,  and  Its  sheer  per- 
fection of  technique  has  no  parallel  in 
recorded  history.  Herr  Goebbels  would  whirl 
in  his  grave  in  complete  frustration  at  the 
realization  that  he  was  the  most  callow,  un- 
sophisticated neophyte  In  comparison." 

Reading  Ambassador  Martin  In  toto,  talk- 
ing with  people  who  have  spent  time  with 
him  recently  In  Saigon,  one  gradually  begins 
to  suspect  that  Mr.  Martin  believes  what  he 
is  saying.  This  theory,  however,  leads  to  even 
more  serious  questions  than  if  one  assumes 
he  is  deliberately  lying. 

In  early  March,  for  example,  ,  Martin 
charged  that  a  New  York  Times  piece  written 
by  David  Shipler  on  February  25  was  a  part 
of  a  Hanoi-directed  conspiracy  as  described 
above.  The  reaction  was  sharp  and  Intense. 
Time  ran  a  feature  story  on  the  confronta- 
tion between  Martin  and  Shipler,  with 
Shipler  emerging  the  victor.  The  Washing- 
ton Post  wrote  an  editorial,  entitled  "Whose 
Ambassador?",  which  questioned  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  South  Vietnam  with  a  sharp- 
ness not  seen  since  the  ceasefire.  Senator 
Kennedy  attacked  Martin  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  Sblpler's  article  was  re-read  care- 
fuUy  by  many  who  had  Just  skimmed  it 
before. 

It  was  clear  to  everyone.  Including  sources 
In  the  State  Department,  that  Ambassador 
Martin  had  done  something  the  peace  move- 
ment had  unsuccessfully  been  trying  to  do 
for  a  year:  Make  the  point  that  we  were  in 
Vietnam  up  to  our  neck  and  repeating  all  the 
mistakes  of  the  past. 

Clearly,  Martin  had  pulled  a  boner.  How 
could  one  expect  the  New  York  Times  or 
Washington  Post  to  react  when  accused  of 
being  a  tool  of  the  international  communist 
conspiracy?  Agree?  Apologize?  Come  out? 
Admit  they  had  been  card-carrying  com- 
munists aU  these  years? 

Despite  the  head-shaking  going  on  all  over 
Washington,  however,  Graham  Martin  was 
apparently  quite  pleased.  His  soon -to-be 
revealed  cable  to  Kennedy  a  few  weeks  later, 
for  example,  began  with  the  cheery  news  that 
•"It  seems  rather  clear  that  the  Shipler  article 
and  the  reaction  to  Embassy  Saigon's  com- 


ment thereon  has  had  the  effect  of  upsetting 
the  timetable  of  those  whose  objective  it  is 
to  aid  Hanoi  by  seriously  crippling  the  RVN 
through  a  drastic  reduction  of  economic 
and  military  aid." 

Shortly  after  the  Ambassador  wrote  this, 
the  House  set  a  precedent  by  rejecting  a  $474 
million  supplemental  mUltary  aid  request  for 
Thieu.  Far  from  "crippling"  efforts  to  cut 
aid.  Ambassador  Martin's  actions  had  If  any- 
thing helped  aid  opponents. 

It  would  all  be  rather  humorous,  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  throughout  this  period 
torture  and  mass  arrest  continued  unabated. 

AMBASSADOR  MARTIN  AND  SOUTH  VIETNAMESE 
POLmCAL  PRISONERS 

Given  this  background,  then.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  take  Ambassador  Martin's  simple 
word  on  political  prisoners.  Yet,  since  arriv- 
ing in  Saigon,  he  had  offered  little  else — 
even  as  he  has  refused  to  support  attempts 
by  many  outside  observers  to  visit  the  prisons 
and  determine  once  and  for  all  what  is  going 
on. 

The  only  support  offered  by  Mr.  Martin 
for  his  claim  that  there  are  only  35,000  pris- 
oners of  any  category,  for  example,  is  a 
"study"  made  by  political  officer  Sltzer  of  his 
Embassy.  The  "study"  in  question,  which  Mr. 
Martin  has  made  available  to  the  public, 
relies  entirely  on  GVN  documents  since  the 
ceasefire.  No  claim  Is  made  that  American 
Embassy  personnel  have  visited  prisons  since 
the  ceasefire,  nor  is  any  documentary  evi- 
dence put  forward  to  support  VS.  "esti- 
mates" of  prison  capacities.  The  ""study"  ad- 
mits, moreover,  that  one  of  Its  "soft  ^>ots, 
despite  the  sur\-ey.  Is  the  detention  system  at 
the  district  and  village  levels."  The  Embassy 
spokesman,  after  noting  that  there  are  no 
GVN  records  kept  for  prisoners  at  this  level, 
goes  on  to  put  the  number  at  "no  more  than 
a  thousand"  at  any  given  moment.  The  re- 
spected Roman  Catholic  priest  Chan  Tin. 
however,  puts  the  number  at  68,000  for  these 
district  and  village  lock-ups.  Since  the 
American  Embassy  admits  having  no  way  of 
knowing  how  many  prisoners  are  kept  below 
the  province  level,  its  mere  assertion — given 
the  discrepancy  with  Chan  Tin's  figure — is 
rather  unconvincing. 

Martin's  "study"  of  the  numbers,  more- 
over, is  made  even  less  convincing  by  the 
fact  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  even 
before  he  went  to  Saigon.  Without  any  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  situation  at  all,  be 
testified  before  the  Senate  at  his  confirma- 
tion hearing  on  May  9,  1973,  that  "the  vast 
uses  that  the  worldwide  leftist  propaganda 
of  the  claims  of  200,000  political  prisoners,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  only  40,000 
places  even  for  detention  in  South  Vietnam 
has  been  ...  a  vast  sort  of  propaganda 
exercise." 

The  shoddiness  of  Mr.  Martin's  numbers 
claims,  however,  pales  beside  his  denial  that 
Thieu  holds  any  political  prisoners.  His  basic 
argument  Is  that  he  defijies  a  political  pris- 
oner as  "persons  Imprisoned  solely  because 
of  opposition  to  the  goverrmient,"  and  ti^at 
"he  has  not  yet  been  given  ^he  name  of  a 
single  prisoner  who,  when  checked  out,  fell 
Into  this  category."   (March  IS,  1974) 

To  begin  with,  however,  Martin  cannot 
be  unaware  of  the  fact  that  Decree-law 
93.'SL/CT  outlaws  "commanism  or  pro-com- 
munist neutralism",  stating  that  "shall^be 
considered  as  pro-communist  neutralist  who 
commits  acts  of  propaganda  for  an  incite- 
ment of  Neutralism  .  .  .  Jeopardizing  public 
security",  and  that  thousands  of  fieople  have 
been  imprisoned  on  just  such  charges. 

Nor.  moreover.  Is  he  unaware  of  the  fact 
that  large  numbers  of  persons  are  held  under 
"administrative  detention",  l.e.,  without  law- 
yer or  trial.  Persons  arrested  in  this  mariner 
can  be  held  for  "two  years,  renewable",  have 
no  access  to  a  lawyer,  cannot  confront  their 
accusers,  and  Indeed  are  simply  put  in  prison 
while  their  police-prepared  dossier  Is  sent 
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to^  a  Provincial   Security   Committee   which 
Imprisons  without  seeing  the  suspect. 

Under  these  circumstances.  Ambassador 
Martin  clearly  has  no  way  of  knowing  how 
many  of  those  presently  in  prison  are  there 
"solely  because  of  oposltlon  to  the  govern- 
ment". For  not  only  those  held  under  "ad- 
ministrative detention",  but  the  many  thou- 
sands more  who  are  either  placed  in  Jail 
for  years  without  any  sort  of  trial,  or  are 
first  Interrogated  by  torture  and  then  sent 
before  a  military  field  tribunal  for  sentenc- 
ing, are  denied  any  right  to  counsel  during 
interrogation. 

Ambassador  Martin  Implicitly  acknowl- 
edged this  when  he  stated  to  a  visiting  group 
of  peace  activists  that  "the  'Justi.-;e  delivei-y' 
(sic I  systems  of  (France  and  Italy)  were,  as 
In  the  akse  of  Vietnam,  based  on  the  Napole- 
onic Code  under  which  pre-trial  detention 
was  based  on  quite  different  legtil  concepts 
than  th»  British  or  American  system  .  .  . 
criticisms  were,  then,  as  a  matter  of  princi- 
ple, applying  equally  to  France  and  Italy 
as  well  as  to  Vietnam."  (2125)      ' 

This  statement  is.  of  course,  simply  absurd. 
To  begin  with,  the  Ambassador's  comments 
reveal  an  ignorance  of  South  Vietnam's  1967 
Constitution,  which  officially  is  still  in  force 
and  follows  the  Anglo-Saxon  tradition.  Ar- 
ticle 7,  clause  8,  for  example,  states  that 
"Accused  persons  will  be  considered  Inno- 
cent until  sentence  recognizing  their  guilt 
is  handed  down.  In  event  of  doubt,  the  court 
will  rule  in  favor  of  the  accused."  Clauses 
6  and  6  of  this  same  Article  7  state,  more- 
over, that  "A  defendant  is  entitled  to  a 
speedy  and  public  trial  .  .  .  has  the  right 
to  a  defense  lawyer  for  counsel  in  every  phase 
of  the  interrogation,  including  the  prelimi- 
nary investigation." 

Even  more  to  the  point,  moreover,  the 
Ambassador's  comments  show  a  serious  mis- 
understanding of  legal  procedxires  in  South 
Vietnam.  Under  "administrative  deten- 
tion" the  accused  can  be  Imprisoned  for  "up 
to  two  years,  renewable."  U.S.  CIA  Chief 
WUllam  Colby  testified  to  Congress  In  July 
1971  that  those  accused  under  the  adminis- 
trative detention  law  do  not  have  right  to 
counsel,  do  not  confront  witnesses  and  often 
do  not  even  meet  their  Judges — they  are  gen- 
erally put  away  solely  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  police  chief  to  the  Security  Com- 
mittee. By  contrast,  however.  In  France  the 
accused  has  access  to  a  lawyer  immediately, 
cannot  be  held  for  more  than  a  few  days 
without  being  indicted,  and  cannot  be  In- 
dicted without  having  thee  opportunity  to 
cross-examine  witnesses,  testify,  and  respond 
to  questions.  Even  the  most  preliminary 
phases  are  carried  out  before  a  panel  of  three 
Judges.  "Preventive  trial"  in  Prance  and 
Italy,  therefore,  have  little  in  common  with 
"administrative  detention"  as  practiced  In 
OVN  zones. 

His  most  fantastic  claim  by  far,  however,  is 
that  the  names  he  has  received  were  origin- 
ally furnished  peace  activists  by  the  PRO 
delegation  In  Paris  who  "carefully  mis- 
spelled" them.  "Since  the  names  were  delib- 
erately misspelled,  when  the  response  came 
that  they  could  not  be  identified,  this  added 
to  the  credibUlty  of  the  charge  of  an  attempt 
to  cover  up,"  he  told  the  peace  activists  in 
January  1974. 

To  begin  with,  Martin  knows  that  the 
names  he  has  received  from  hundreds  of 
citizens  around  the  world  did  not  come  from 
the  PRO  at  all.  TTie  main  source  of  these 
names  for  some  time  has  been  the  Saigon- 
based  Committee  to  Reform  the  Prison  Sys- 
tem, led  by  Father  Chan  nn.  And,  as  the 
Embassy's  owb  study  acknowledged.  Father 
Chan  Tin  la  hardly  a  communist :  "Chan  Tin 
has  often  taken  positions  damaging  to  the 
OVN  and  favorable  to  the  Communist  side, 
but  tbla  Is  Insufficient  evidence  to  conclude 
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that  he  Is  a  willing  Conununlst  tool.  Chan 
Tin  comes  through  to  observers  as  a  quiet 
but  stublxirn  man.  Being  a  priest,  he  views 
people's  plights  in  a  human  way." 

And,  more  Importantly,  the  main  reason 
for  constantly  publishing  long  lists  of  names 
of  political  prisoners  has  been  the  hope  that 
Identifying  them  In  this  way  may  help  to 
save  their  lives.  For  this  reason,  Chan  Tin's 
committee  has  gone  to  extraordinary  lengths 
to  attempt  to  get  the  spelling,  prison  num- 
ber and  other  details  correct.  Many  of  the 
names,  moreover,  have  been  painstakingly 
collected  from  letters  and  Interviews  with 
terrified  relatives  of  political  prisoners  who 
themselves  risk  arrest  to  try  and  find  out 
what  has  happened  to  a  sister  or  brother 
snatched  away  in  the  dead  of  night.  (Al- 
though even  this  has  Its  ominous  side  to 
Martin.  His  "study"  reports  that  during  the 
U.S.  Embassy's  visit  to  Chan  'nn,  "a  teen- 
age girl  entered  his  office  .  .  .  with  a  folded 
note  for  a  relative  in  prison.  She  had  gotten 
conflicting  reports  about  where  the  relative 
was  being  held.  Chan  Tin  listened  sympa- 
theticaUy  .  .  .  after  the  girl  left,  he  then 
spoke  to  the  reporting  officer  about  the  pres- 
ent situation  in  South  Vietnam  in  dramatic 
class-struggle  terms.") 

Perhaps  the  most  revealing  example  of 
Martin's  approach  to  political  prisoners  is 
his  February  12  answer 'to  Martin  Ennals. 
Secretary  General  of  Amnesty  International. 
Ennals  had  written  the  Ambassador  about  an 
April  1973  letter  from  Ray  Meyer,  second  sec- 
retary of  the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Saigon,  which 
stated  that  "though  we  do  not  have  precise 
figures,  we  estimate  that  the  OVN  now  de- 
tains somewhere  between  500  and  1000  non- 
communist  dissidents." 

Martin's  answer  is  to  attack  Mr.  Meyer: 
"The  imprecision  of  such  reporting,  without 
any    evidence    to    substantiate    or    confirm 
what,  at  best,  was  a  guess,  violates  the  stand- 
ards of  American  Foreign  Service  reporting 
set  out  by  Ambassador  Charles  Bohlen  In  his 
recent   book,   Witness   to  History,   to   which 
this  Embassy  is  endeavoring  to  adhere."  Hav- 
ing disposed  of  his  own  Embassy's  sloppy  re- 
porting, Martin  then  goes  on  to  attack  Am- 
nesty  International,    the    Stockholm    Con- 
ference,   and    the    American    "peace    move- 
ment". At  no  point  does  he  offer  any  evidence 
to  contradict  Mr.  Meyer's  report.  (Although 
there  Is  a  passage  describing  how  Madame 
Ngo  Ba  Thanh,  major  leader  of  Saigon's  Third 
Force,  who  was  Imprisoned  for  more  than 
three  years  after  leading  a  peace  demonstra- 
tion m  /rent  of  Saigon's  National  Assembly, 
was   imprisoned    because   she   had    accosted 
one    of    Saigon's    Supreme    Court    Justices, 
•flogged  him  with  her  umbrella,  broken  the 
windshield  of  his  car  and  then  kicked  him 
in  his  private  parts  "—a  charge  so  ridiculous 
that  It  need  not  be  dignified  with  an  answer.) 
One  could  go  on  and  on.  Martin  presents 
"signed  confessions"  by  three  prisoners  that 
they  killed  Professor  Bong — despite  the  fact 
that  Bong's  own  wife  has  publicly  declared 
she  did  not  believe  the  accused  were  responsi- 
ble,  and   that   one   of   the   signers,   Mr.   Vu 
Quang  Hung,  has  reported  being  tortured, 
having  younger  siblings  placed  under  arrest 
to  force  him  to  sign,  and  having  been  denied 
access  to  a  lawyer  or  relatives  throughout  his 
preliminary  Interrogation-torture;  he  claims 
that  "it  Is  not  the  Government  of  Vietnam 
which  is  holding  up  the  return  of  the  civilian 
prisoners,"  when  student  leader  Huynh  Tan 
Mam,    deputy   Tran   Ngoc    Chau,   hundreds 
of  Buddhist  monks  who  recently  led  a  hun- 
ger fast  at  Chi  Hoa  prison,  and  so  many 
other  civilian  prisoners  have  still  not  been 
released;  he  asserts  that  "the  mere  fact  that 
a  guerilla  campaign  was  In  progress  In  South 
Vietnam  .  .  .  was  In  and  of  Itself  a  denial  .  ,  . 
(that)   South  Vietnam    [was]    a   repressive, 
closed  society,"  when  If  there  Is  any  one 
thing  that  political  theorists  agree  on  it  la 


that  guerrilla  movements  can  only  spring 
up  when  people  are  denied  access  to  the  po- 
litical process. 

Such  details,  however,  are  unimportant 
compared  to  two  major  points. 

THE  AMBASSADOB'S  DENIAL  OF  U.S.  RESPONSIBII.- 

rry  for  south  Vietnam's  prison  system 

In  hU  January  conversation  with  Ameri- 
can peace  activists.  Ifartln  states  that  he 
was  "revolted  at  the  thought  that  any  Ameri- 
can, as  many  of  their  'Peace  Movement'  col- 
leagues had  done,  would  circulate  charges 
that  any  part  of  any  American  AID  Mis- 
sion would  participate  in  any  way  In  advo- 
cating, advising  about,  or  furnishing  any 
equipment  for,  any  measures  that  would  be 
brutal.  Involve  torture,  or  political  repres- 
sion of  any  kind." 

This  monstrous  attempt  by  the  Ambas- 
sador to  rewrite  history  and  erase  from  hu- 
manity's collective  consciousness  the  vast 
role  played  by  the  U.S.  in  building  up  South 
Vietnam's  police  and  prison  system  is  by  far 
the  most  serious  of  his  charges. 

The  Indochina  Resource  Center  will  soon 
be  publishing  a  major  article  drawn  from 
Internal  American  Embassy  documents, 
which  reveal  the  American  role  in  creating 
and  maintaining  South  Vietnam's  police  and 
prison  system.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  the 
U.S.  has  furnished  virtually  all  equipment 
used  by  Saigon  police — including  generators 
used  for  electric  torture.  Smith  and  Wesson 
handcuffs,  many  of  the  very  cells  In  which 
todays  political  prisoners  are  Incarcerated. 
U.S.  advisors  have  planned  and  directed  the 
vast  expansion  of  Saigon's  police  force  from 
10,000  in  the  early  1960's  to  122,000  today,  di- 
rectlng  their  activities  down  to  ordering  vil- 
lage sweeps  on  a  dally  basis.  And,  frankly, 
the  U.S.  unilaterally  planned  and  Imple- 
mented both  the  Phoenix  and  National  I.D. 
card  programs.  The  former  resulted  In  mass 
assassination  and  indiscriminate  arrests  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  individuals  In  the 
1960's — often  to  meet  monthly  quotas  set  by 
CIA  Director  Colby's  office  In  Saigon — and  led 
to  a  vast  increase  in  "administrative  deten- 
tion" so  as  to  handle  the  large  numbers 
of  those  arrested  without  any  evidence.  The 
National  I.D.  card  program,  for  which  US. 
advisors  wrote  the  original  national  decree 
Issued  by  the  U.S.  government,  and  supplied 
and  directed  the  use  of  American  computers, 
involved  the  issuing  of  I.D.  cards  to  every 
Vietnamese  over  the  age  of  16,  I.D.  cards 
which  were  linked  to  a  computerized  bio- 
dossier  system. 

In  addition  to  this  historic  responsibility, 
the  US.  remains  responsible  for  the  activities 
of  Saigon's  police  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
we  provide  well  over  86  To  of  the  Thleu  gov- 
ernment's resources — thereby  continuing  to 
fund,  even  if  Indirectly,  all  police  and  prisons. 
And,  Mr.  Martin's  unconvincing  protestations 
to  the  contrary,  the  New  York  Times  and 
other  sources  report  that  our  CIA  continues 
to  work  with  the  Saigon  police  on  a  regular 
basis.  (See  N.Y.  Times,  February  25.) 

THE   AMBASSADOR'S    REFUSAL   TO   SUPPORT   VISTTS 
TO  THE  PRISON 

The  insubstantlve  nature  of  Ambassador 
Martin's  charges  could  be  resolved,  of  course 
All  it  would  take  would  be  allowing  teams 
of  neutral  observers  Into  the  prisons.  And 
Indeed,  this  le  the  moet  crucial  weakness  In 
the  Ambassador's  position.  If  everything  he 
said  was  correct,  he  ought  to  be  going  out 
of  his  way  to  allow  visitors  in.  What  better 
way  to  prove  to  Congress  that  the  Thleu 
Government  is  democratic,  discredit  the  far- 
flung  conspiracy  out  to  get  him,  and  resolve 
all  doubts  once  and  for  all? 

Those  who  have  read  thu  far,  however,  may 
not  be  surprised  to  discover  that  Ambassador 
Martin  has  not  only  refused  to  facilitate  the 
visits  of  outside  observers  to  prisons,  with 
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one  shocking  exception — he  has  also  gone 
out  of  his  way  to  block  such  visits. 

As  Senator  Kennedy  noted  on  June  4,  1973, 
after  reporting  that  then  U.S.  Ambassador 
.bunker  had  denied  the  U.S.  Senate  Sub- 
'jommlttee  on  Refugees  staff  access  to  thq 
prisons,  "the  mere  fact  that  members  of  this 
itudy  mission — along  with  many  others — 
have  been  repeatedly  denied  access  to  prison 
facilities,  and  conversations  with  detainees. 
Is  cause  enough  for  serious  concern." 

Some  of  the  others  who  have  been  de- 
nied access  since  the  ceasefire  include  the 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Detroit,  Fr.  Thomas  Cum- 
bleton,  and  Valleyfleld-Quebec,  Fr.  Belanger; 
Buddhist  monk  Fr.  Thich  Phap  Lan,  and  the 
Catholic  priest  Father  Chan  Tin;  Quaker 
hospital  workers  in  Quang  Ngal;  and  doeens 
of  Journalists  who  &re  still  waiting  for  per- 
mission to  visit  the  prisons,  three,  years  after 
the  Saigon  Government  expelled  Don  Luce 
for  discovering  the  Tiger  Cages  and  an- 
nounced that  Journalists  would  "soon"  be 
permitted  to  discover  the  truth  for  them- 
selves. 

Ambassador  Martin's  contribution  so  far 
to  this  has  been  the  most  bjrpocrltlcal  sort  of 
venality.  He  has  opposed  the  visit  of  the 
Government  Accounting  Office  to  look  into 
American  direct  or  Indirect  funding  of  the 
Saigon's  prisons,  on  the  grounds  that  this 
would  violate  "national  sovereignty". 

And  on  January  16,  1974,  he  made  it  clear 
to  a  distinguished  group  of  visiting  peace 
activists.  Including  Berkeley  city  council- 
woman  ying  Kelley,  New  York  Theological 
Seminary  head  Bill  Weber,  and  the  former 
prisoner  commissioner  of  Massachusetts, 
John  Boone,  why  they  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  visit  the  prisons.  Ambassador 
Martin's  own  notes  that  day  report  that  he 
said  that  "the  real  problem  was  how  one 
would  determine  the  composition  of  such  a 
group  I  to  visit  the  prisons).  For  example, 
did  Ms.  Kelley  really  think  that  the  group 
she  was  with  was  qualified  to  be  accepted  as 
neutral  or  objective.  The  Ambassador 
thought  not.  .  .  ." 

Two  days  later,  however,  despite  the  Am- 
bassador's talk  of  the  need  for  a  "neutral" 
and  "objective"  trip,  a  visiting  group  of 
Americans  led  by  the  American  Security 
Council  were  allowed  to  visit  Con  Son 
Prison — the  first  outsiders  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  New  Zealand  Ambassador)  per- 
mitted Into  the  prisons  since  the  ceasefire. 

The  American  Security  Council  lists  1,600- 
major  corporations  as  members,  most  of  them 
defense-oriented,  as  memt>ers.  A  promotional 
pamphlet  put  out  by  this  organization,  en- 
titled "American  Seciu-ity  Council"  lists  vice- 
presidents  of  Motorola,  U.S.  Steel  and  Gen- 
eral Electric  as  officers  of  the  organization. 

Page  5  of  this  pamphlet,  with  a  heading 
reading  "Why  is  the  work  of  the  American 
Security  Council  so  important  right  now?", 
explains  that  "The  Council  has  blueprinted 
the  methodology  for  achieving  victory  in  the 
Cold  War  .  .  .  our  challenge  is  to  find  the 
most  effective  way  of  recruiting  and  using 
the  talents  and  resources  of  business  in  the 
far-flung  struggle  for  men's  minds  .  .  .  U.S. 
Business,  with  its  entire  profits  system  at 
stake,  would  be  derelict  In  its  duty  to  stock- 
holders and  to  the  nation  if  by  inaction  it 
helped  Conununism  win  the  Cold  War." 

One  of  the  leading  members  of  the  ASC 
team  was  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Saigon 
1957-61,  Mr.  Elbrldge  Durbrow.  Mr.  Durbrow 
subsequently  testified  before  Congress  on 
several  occasions,  and  appeared  on  the  na- 
tionwide Today  show  upon  his  return  to  the 
U.S.  He  is  presently  Director  of  the  "Free- 
dom Studies  Center,"  a  subsidiary  of  the 
ASC,  which  recently  took  on  the  ASC's  mas- 
sive library  documenting  organizations  and 
individuals  It  regards  as  "subversive." 

Another  leading  member  of  the  ASC  team 
was  Congressman  Crane  from  Illinois,  who 
appeared  on  the  Today  show  with  Mr.  Dur- 
brow.  Congressman    Crane    had    previously 


visited  Con  Son  Island  In  July  1970,  20  days 
after  the  revelation  of  Its  Tiger  Cages,  para- 
lyzed Inmates,  and  shackling,  by  Congress- 
man Anderson  and  Hawkins,  and  former  IVS 
director,  Don  Luce.  Congressman  Crane  told 
Congress  on  his  return  that  "I  saw  no  evi- 
dence of  malnutrition  .  .  .  eye  infections  .  .  . 
paralysis  of  limbs  .  .  .  bruises  .  .  .  abrasions," 
and  generally  contradicted  the  report  by 
Congressman  Anderson  and  his  colleagues. 

One  of  the  things  that  Congressman  Crane 
did  report  to  Congress  on  July  29,  1970.  how- 
ever, was  that  "Anchored  in  the  cement  of 
the  elevated  platform  Is  a  metal  bar  almost 
flush  with  the  platform.  This  is  for  man- 
acling prisoners  between  the  hours  of  5  p.m. 
and  6  a.m." 

Upon  their  return  to  the  United  States 
after  4;^  days  in  Saigon,  the  ASC  team  Is- 
sued a  SO-page  report  on  their  visit.  En- 
titled "Vietnam  Report:  Not  In  Vain"  (the 
quote  is  from  Ellsworth  Bunker),  the  report 
Is  subtltle<l^  "An  Independent  Fact-Flndlng 
Mission  to  South  Vietnam.  January  12-22, 
1974,  co-sponsored  by  the  American  Security 
Council  and  the  Vietnam  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations."  (The  itinerary  of  their  tour,  pub- 
lished in  the  February  1974  issue  of  the  ASC's 
Washington  Report  reveals  they  were  actu- 
ally only  in  Saigon  from  9:15  a.m.  January 
14  to  11  aju.  January  19,  almost  all  of  which 
was  consumed  in  meetings  with  U.S.  and 
OVN  officials  including  Ambassador  Martin, 
Eiefense  Attache,  John  Murray,  and  Presi- 
dent Thleu.  The  first  official  visit  by  the  team 
after  arriving  in  Saigon  was  to  National  Po- 
lice Headquarters.) 

Section  II  finds  that  Saigon  is  not  a 
"police  state."  On  page  7.  however,  the  group 
reports  that  "although  [the  police]  ald-and- 
training  program  was  ended  in  South  Viet- 
nam under  the  Paris  peace  agreement,  a 
handful  of  U.S.  civilian  technicians  continue 
to  provide  advice  In  the  operation  of  a 
newly-installed  computer  system  which 
keeps  tabs  on  more  than  10  million  South 
Vietnamese." 

It  might  be  thought  that  Congressman 
Crane  might  have  been  particularly  alarmed 
by  this  finding,  since  It  violated  the  Foreign 
Aid  Bill  which  hsid  passed  a  month  pre- 
viously. Section  112  of  which  specifically 
stated  that  none  of  its  funds  may  be  used  for 
the  support  of  "computer  training  .  .  .  com- 
puters, or  computer  parts  for  use  for  South 
Vietnam  with  respect  to  police,  criminal,  or 
prison  matters." 

Far  from  being  alarmed,  however,  Con- 
gressman Crane  and  the  others  went  on  to 
report  that  "far  from  being  a  secret  police 
device  to  oppress  the  populace,  as  charged 
by  critics,  the  new  computer  system  Is  used 
primarily  to  curb  crime  and  enforce  the  law, 
just  as  In  most  advanced  countries.  Includ- 
ing the  U.S." 

Section  ni  simply  repeats  the  findings  of 
the  "exhaustive"  study  undertaken  by  the 
American  Embassy  to  discover  the  number 
of  political  prisoners. 

Section  IV,  however,  contains  the  moet 
shockln^jtatement  in  this  report.  Erntitled 
"  "Hger^ages":  A  Myth  DemolUhed",  this 
section  repfei^  on  the  ASC  team's  visit  to 
Con  Son.  Incredibly,  on  pages  13  and  14,  the 
ASC  team  writes  that: 

"And  there  was  no  indication  that  any  of 
the  prisoners  In  the  cells,  (the  Life  photos 
show  two  to  four  inmates  In  each  cell)  had 
been  shackled." 

Thus,  Congressman  Crane,  who  reported 
to  Congress  on  July  29,  1970,  that  Tiger 
Cage  prisoners  had  been  shackled,  co-au- 
thored this  report  SV^  years  later  reporting 
no  evidence  of  shackling. 

One  could  go  on,  but  the  point  Is  clear: 
think  what  one  may  of  the  ASC  team,  the 
notion  that  their  visit  to  prisons  was  either 
"objective"  or  "neutral"  is  clearly  unten- 
able. And  for  Ambassador  Martin  to  allow 
them  to  visit,  while  not  supporting  visits  by 


either  the  GAO,  a  leading  U.S.  clergyman, 
former  prisoner  commissioner  of  Massachu- 
setts, city  council  woman,  or  IBM  executive, 
was  clearly  little  more  than  an  exercise  in 
prc^taganda. 

CONCLUSION 

The  colncidenttd  presence  of  Ambassador 
Elbrldge  Durbrow  on  the  ASC  team  rather 
neatly  symbolizes  the  dangers  of  Ambassador  , 
Graham    Mai  tin's    public    embrace    of    theA 
Thleu  regime.  -^ 

The  publication  of  the  Pentagon  Papers 
has  revealed  that  in  private  Ambassador  Dur- 
brow was  a  firm  critic  of  the  Diem  regime, 
since  at  least  January  1960.  "When  Kennedy 
took  office,  the  prospect  of  an  eventual  crisis 
In  Vietnam  had  been  widely  recognized  In 
the  government.  .  .  .  Our  Ambassador  in  Sai- 
gon had  been  sending  worried  cables  for  a 
year,  and  twice  In  recent  months  .  .  .  |had| 
cautiously  rais[ed]  the  question  of  whether 
the  U.S.  would  not  sooner  or  later  have  to 
move  to  replace  Diem." 

On  Septem'^r  16,  1960,  Ambassador  Dur- 
brow sent  a  cable  to  Secretary  of  State  Herter 
proposing  that  he  t>e  allowed  to  see  Diem. 
Among  the  topics  he  proposed  discussing 
with  Diem  were:  "Tran  Kim  Tuyen,  Nhu's 
henchman  and  head  of  secret  Intelligence 
service,  should  be  sent  abroad  in  diplomatic 
capacity  because  of  his  growing  identification 
in  public  mind  with  alleged  secret  police 
methods  of  repression  and  control";  "Make 
public  announcement  of  disbandment  of  Can 
Lao  party  or  at  least  its  surfacing  ...  to 
eliminate  atmosphere  of  fear  and  suspicion 
and  reduce  public  belief  In  favoritism  and 
corruption,  all  of  which  party's  semlcovert 
status  has  given  rise  to";  "require  all  govern- 
ment officials  to  declare  publicly  their  prop- 
erty ...  In  effort  dispel  rumors  corruption; 
provide  people  with  avenue  recourse  against 
arbitrary  actions  ^y  some  government  offi- 
cials"; "If  Diem's  position  in  country  con- 
tinues deteriorate  as  result  failure  adopt 
proper  political,  psychological,  economic  and 
security  measures,  it  may  become  necessary 
for  VS.  Government  to  begin  consideration 
alternative  courses  of  action  and  leaders  in 
order  achieve  our  objective." 

This  is  what  Ambassador  Durbrow  was 
saying  in  private. 

In  public,  however,  it  was  a  different  mat- 
ter. Ambassador  Durbrow  was  continually 
praising  Diem  throughout  this  period  pub- 
licly as  a  democratic,  popular  leader  enjoying 
the  full  support  of  his  people.  And,  like  Am- 
bassador Martin,  he  was  also  not  above  de- 
ceiving Congress.  Denis  Warner,  for  example, 
reports  that  in  the  summer  of  1959  Ambas- 
sador Durbrow  gave  a  glowing  report  of  the 
economic  take-off,  growth  in  security,  and 
consequent  possibility  that  military  aid 
could  even  be  produced,  to  Senator  Mans- 
field. 

The  point  Is  clear. 

It  Is  Impossible  for  the  private  citizen  to  . 
know  what  to  make  of  Ambassador  Martin's 
recent  defense  of  General  Thieu's  police  state. 
It  is  difficult  to  know  whether  the  prospect 
that  Ambassador  Martin  really  believes  or 
does  not  in  fact  believe  what  he  Is  saying 
Is  more  distressing.  ' 

All  that  can  be  said  with  some  certainty 
is  that  either  way  Ambassador  Martin's 
statements  about  political  prisoners  in  South 
Vietnam  have  little  Intrinsic  meaning,  and 
are  at  variance  with  all  known  facts  about 
the  issue. 

Ideally,  of  course,  the  Ambassador  might 
actually  fulfill  his  oath  to  Congress  and  take 
steps  to  ensure  that  the  Thleu  regime  release 
any  "communist"  prisoners  It  now  holds  to 
the  PRG,  and  any  non-communist  dissidents 
to  their  places  of  residence  in  GVN  zones,  that 
all  torture  be  stopped,  and  that  new  political 
arrests  cease. 

Most  Importantly,  Ambassador  Martin  can 
and  should  Insist  on  access  to  South  Viet- 
namese prisons  by  a  wide  variety  of  govern- 
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mental  and  private  groups  to  settle  this  Issue 
once  and  for  ai\. 

Should  the  South  Vietnamese  government 
refuse  access  to  Its  prisons  by  outsiders,  the 
possibility  that  American  aid  to  Sftlgon 
should  be  suspended  must  be  considered. 

Should  Ambassador  Martin  refuse  to  fol- 
low the  first  and/or  second  course  outlined 
above,  he  will  have  forfeited  the  trust  placed 
in  him  by  the  American  people,  and  should  be 
recalled  Inunedlately. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  FLOYD  M.  RIDDICK 
ON  THE  PUBLICATION  OF  THE 
NEW  EDITION  OF  "SENATE  PRO- 
CEDURE" 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  "Sen- 
ate Procedure,"  the  new  black-bound 
volume  recently  placed  on  our  Senate 
desks,  is  this  Chamber's  newest  said 
most  welcome  monument.  Its  publication 
is  not  only  an  important  milestone  in 
our  body's  distinguished  history,  but 
also  an  outstanding  tribute  to  the  man 
who  compiled  it,  our  able,  respected, 
and  well-loved  parliamentarian,  Dr. 
Floyd  M.  Riddick. 

"Senate  Procedure"  is  the  Senate's 
Common  Law,  the  compilation  of  the 
rules  and  precedents  by  which  the 
Senate  lives  and  fimctions.  As  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  wrote  in  his  famous 
essay,  "The  Path  of  the  Law,"  the  life 
of  the  law  has  not  been  logic,  it  has  been 
experience.  And  so  it  is  with  the  proce- 
dures of  the  Senate,  which  are  the  life 
and  experience  of  our  Chamber,  so 
often  called  the  greatest  deliberative 
body  in  the  world. 

In  this  new  masterpiece  of  the  rules 
and  their  application  in  the  Senate,  Dr. 
Riddlck's  text  holds  up  a  mirror  to  the 
Senate  at  its  best,  fimctioning  under  the 
rule  of  law,  applying  its  parliamentary 
practice  to  the  experience  of  debate  and 
the  necessities  of  modem  legislation. 

Dr.  Riddlck's  work  comes  down  to  us 
today  from  a  long  line  of  distinguished 
parliamentary  giUdes  in  the  history  of 
the  Senate.  One  of  the  earliest  compila- 
tions was  the  work  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
prepared  during  his  service  as  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  and  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate  from  1797  to  1801.  As 
he  put  it  in  the  preface  to  the  work  we 
now  call  "Jefferson's  Manual"-: 

I  have  begun  a  sketch  which  those  who 
come  after  me  wlU  successively  correct  and 
fill  up  till  a  code  of  niles  shall  be  formed 
for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  the  effects  of 
which  may  be  accuracy  In  business,  economy 
of  time,  order,  uniformity,  and  Impartiality. 

Dr.  Riddlck's  new  work  is  faithful  to 
these  specific  instructions  as  well  as  to 
Jefferson's  overall  ideal.  The  Senate  is 
the  wiser  and  the  richer  for  it,  and  I 
congratulate  our  Parliamentarian  on 
the  completion  and  publication  of  this 
masterful  volume. 


HAZARDS  OF  THE  OIL  AND  GAS 
WELL  DRILLING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
hazards  of  the  oil  and  gas  well  drilling 
business  are  shown  in  the  recent  article 
In  Business  Week. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  In  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Risks  in  Drilling  Sxtpekdeep  Oas  Wells 

For  oilmen  who  had  Just  set  a  record,  the 
people  at  Lone  Star  Producing  Co.  were  un- 
usually somber.  The  company  had  Just 
drilled  31.441  ft. — a  scant  239  ft.  short  of 
6  ml. — ^into  Oklahoma's  Anadarko  Basin 
looking  for  gas.  Instead,  the  bit  tapped  Into 
liquid  sulfur  under  tremendous  pressure,  and 
hydrogen  sulfide  began  eating  away  at  the 
expensive  hlgh-tensUe -steel  drUl  string.  For 
nearly  three  days,  the  crew  fought  back, 
often  wearing  gas  masks  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the  lethal  gas.  Then,  suddenly, 
'•the  steel  Just  fell  apart  at  15,000  ft.,"  says 
one  Lone  Star  man,  "and  we  couldn't  con- 
trol the  great  pressures  below."  The  crew 
quickly  plugged  the  hole  at  14,000  ft.,  dash- 
ing all  hopes  of  superdeep  production  and 
forcing  Lone  Star  to  face  the  bitter  truth 
that  record-breaking  Bertha  Rogers  No.  1 
was  a  $6-mllllon  flop. 

That  near-disaster  last  month  highlights 
the  hazards  of  superdeep  drilling.  Yet,  with 
gas  prices  at  record  levels,  the  number  of 
wells  being  sunk  20,000  ft.  or  more  In  the 
U.S.  Is  limited  only  by  the  steel  (Bertha 
Rogers  swallowed  enough  to  erect  a  14-story 
building),  rigs,  and  crews  available  to  drill 
them.  Last  year,  according  to  Petroleum  En- 
gineer, producers  completed  74  wells  below 
20,000  ft.,  up  from  49  In  1972  and  57  In  1971. 
So  far  this  year,  some  30  or  more  have  been 
drilled. 

DRY  wells 

with  an  average  cost  of  $2-mllllon  and  a 
success  ratio  of  less  than  46%,  these  deep 
wells  are  often  cited  by  oilmen  as  glaring  ex- 
amples of  the  big  Investments  they  are  mak- 
ing to  find  more  oil  and  gas.  "This  is  what 
the  politicians  and  the  people  need  to  know — 
the  extreme  risks  In  this  Industry,"  says 
Robert  A.  Hefner  III,  an  Independent  from 
Oklahoma  City. 

More  than  anyone  else,  the  39-year-old 
Hefner  Is  credited  with  pioneering  superdeep 
drilling  In  Western  Oklahoma  and  the  Texas 
Panhandle.  In  the  past  16  years,  bis  com- 
pany, OHK  Corp.,  and  Oasanadarko,  Ltd., 
have  been  Involved  In  about  four  dozen  deep- 
hole  ventures  In  the  Basin.  Most  were  dry. 
Sometimes  even  the  successful  holes  did  not 
pay  off,  says  Hefner,  because  the  price  of  gas 
was  too  low.  "Actually,  the  only  real  payoff 
Bob  has  had  Is  In  selling  some  of  his  acre- 
age," says  one  acquaintance. 

It  was  on  some  of  Hefner's  250,000  acres 
that  Lone  Star  spudded  Bertha  Rogers  in 
November,  1972,  about  80  ml.  west  of  Okla- 
homa City.  The  new  drUllng  site  was  Just  19 
ml.  from  the  previous  record-setting  hole,  a 
30,050-ft.  well  named  Baden  No.  1  that  cost 
Lone  Star  $5.5-mllllon — and  was  dry. 

But  the  company  approached  Bertha  Rog- 
ers hopefully,  and  until  the  very  end,  things 
looked  good.  At  27,506  ft.,  the  crew  manning 
Loffland  Bros.'  towering  superdeep  rig  was  70 
days  ahead  of  the  Baden  schedule.  Juggling 
drilling  tools  and  carefully  controlling  spe- 
cial drilling  fluids,  they  were  getting  an  im- 
pressive 267  ft.  per  bit. 

DISAPPOINTMENT 

Then  disaster  hit.  At  flrst,  when  the  com- 
pany became  tlghtlipped  about  what  was  go- 
ing on,  some  observers  suspected  that  Lone 
Star  had  hit  a  bonanza.  But  the  silence  actu- 
ally reflected  concern  over  the  safety  of  the 
crew.  When  the  hole  was  finally  plugged. 
Lone  Star  announced  Its  costly  record.  Some 
of  the  money  may  be  recovered  from  produc- 
tion at  lesser  depths,  but  there  Is  little 
chance  that  Bertha  Rogers  will  ever  pay  off, 
and  Lone  Star's  minor  partners — Natural  Oas 
Pipeline  Co.  of  America,  Michigan  Wisconsin 
Pipe  Line  Co.,  and  Oklahoma  Natural  Gas 
Co. — will  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  gas. 


Lone  Star,  for  one,  says  It  will  try  super- 
deep  drilling  again.  "Several  more  wells  as 
deep  or  deeper  than  Bertha  Rogers  No.  1  will 
be  needed  before  the  Anadarko  Basin  be- 
comes a  mature,  commercial  field,  and  we'll 
drill  some  of  them."  says  one  official.  But  as 
Hefner  notes:  "The  disappointment  Is  that 
Bertha  Rogers  didn't  produce  at  a  time  when 
the  nation  needs  new  gas." 


FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE 
BY  SENATOR  GRAVEL 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
11,  the  U.S.  Senate  passed  S.  3044,  the 
campaign  reform  bill.  That  final  vote 
marked  a  solid  victory  for  the  forces  of 
reform,  for  those  who  wish  to  rid  this 
country  of  the  corrosive  influence  of  big 
money  and  well-heeled  special  interests. 

I  have  introduced  and  supported  simi- 
lar legislation  during  my  5'/2  years  as 
Alaska's  Senator. 

One  part  of  the  reform  bill  requires 
every  Member  of  Congress,  and  every 
candidate  for  election  to  Congress,  to 
release  a  financial  dlsclosvu-e  statement 
for  the  preceding  year. 

I  support  that  plan,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced It  does  not  go  far  enough  in  estab- 
lishing public  accoimtability.  Therefore. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  decided  to  volun- 
tarily include  in  the  Record  my  com- 
plete tax  returns  for  every  year  begin- 
ning with  1969— my  first  year  of  service 
in  the  Senate.  Since  I  have  also  paid 
both  Alaska  and  Maryland  State  income 
taxes,  I  am  including  those  returns  as 
well. 

In  addition,  I  am  Including  for  the 
same  period  of  time,  the  confidential 
statement  on  assets  and  liabilities  that 
we  as  Senators  file  with  the  General 
Accounting  Office  each  year.  I  have  also 
included  the  statements  on  contributions 
and  honorariums  filed  each  year  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Finally,  I  am  including  a  personal 
statement,  prepared  by  my  accoimtant. 
of  my  total  assets,  total  liabilities  and 
net  worth  as  of  December  31,  1968,  and 
another  as  of  December  30,  1973.  These 
two  show  all  changes  in  my  financial  sit- 
uation during  my  years  in  the  Senate. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  personally  enjoy 
making  this  disclosure.  I  treasure  my  fi- 
nancial and  other  privacy  as  much  as 
anyone  else.  A  disclosure  of  this  kind 
shows  the  fact  that  we  are  all  as  human 
in  our  financial  affairs,  as  we  are  in  other 
areas  of  life.  But.  I  believe  such  a  dis- 
closure should  be  made.  I  gave  up  the 
right  to  this  financial  privacy  when  I 
was  elected  to  the  Senate.  If  I  were  a 
private  cltiz«i,  ^would  demand  such  dis- 
closure from  my  elected  representatives. 
I,  therefore,  have  decided  to  demand  it 
of  myself  even  though  the  law  does  not 
require  it.  Even  the  reform  bill  that  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  doe^  not  requii-e 
this  extensive  a  disclosure. 

It  is  a  completely  voluntary  act  on  my 
part,  but  one  which  is  demanded  by  the 
times  in  which  we  live.  I  look  at  it  as  a 
step  forward  in  assuring  the  citizens' 
"right  to  know."  I  think  the  events  of 
the  last  year  have  made  clear  the  im- 
portance of  this  basic  right. 

The  people  have  a  right  to  know 
whether  their  public  servants  from  the 
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President  on  down,  are  claiming  illegal 
deductions,  or  using  public  funds  for 
private  benefit,  or  cutting  comers  in 
their  income  tax  returns.  Every  time 
someone  does  something  like  that,  the 
rest  of  the  citizens — the  average  tax- 
payers— end  up  paying  for  it. 

In  its  simple^  terms,  financial  dis- 
closure is  an  effort  at  reestablishing  a 
bond  of  trust  between  the  people  and 
their  elected  representatives.  It  is  this 
delicate  and  necessary  bond  that  we  are 
in  danger  of  losing  today. 

Now  is  the  time  to  strengthen  that 
bond;  now  is  the  time  to  restore  the 
democratic  principle  of  public  account- 
ability. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  vmanimous  con- 
sent that  my  tax  returns  and  other  finan- 
cial information  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
U.S.   Individual   Income   Tax   Return — 1969 

First  name  and  initial  (If  Joint  return,  use 
first  names  and  middle  initials  or  both)  : 
Maurice  R.  &  Rita  Gravel. 

Present  home  address  (Number  and  street 
or  rural  route) :  P.O.  Box  2283,  Anchorage, 
Alaska  99501. 

Your  ocupation,  U.S.  Senator. 

Spouse's  occupation,  homemaker. 

2.  Married  filing  Joint  return. 

EXEMPTIONS 

7a.  Yourself. 

7b.  Spouse  (applies  only  If  line  2  or  line  6 
Is  checked) . 

Enter  number  of  boxes  checked,  2. 

8.  First  names  of  your  dependent  chil- 
dren who  lived  with  you:   Martin,  Lynne. 

Enter  number.  2. 

10.  Total  exemptions  from  lines  7,  8  and  9 
above,  4. 

INCOME 

11.  Wages,  salaries,  tips,  etc.,  $40,250.00. 

14.  Other  Income:  Total  from  attached 
schedules,  D,  E,  $6,315.33. 

15a.  Total  (Add  lUies  II,  12c,  13  &  14), 
$33,934.67. 

15b.  Less  Adjustments  (See  1040-1), 
$9,157.89. 

Adjusted  Gross  Income.  $24,776.78. 

18.  Tax  Rate  Sch.,  $3,511.97. 

YOUR    CREDITS 

19.  Total  Federal  income  tax  withheld, 
$9,796.  20. 

22.  1969  Estimated  tax  payments,  $236.74. 

23.  Total  (add  lines  19.  20,  21,  and  22), 
$10,032.94.  ' 

35.  If  line  23  is  larger  than  line  18,  enter 
overpayment,  $6,520.97. 

26.  Line  25  to  be  refunded,  $6,520.97. 

federal  income  TAX  INFORMATION 

Federal  Income  tax  withheld,  $9,796.20. 
Wages  paid  subject  to  withholding  in  1969, 
$40,250.00. 

SOCIAL   SECURITY    INFORMATION 

(Not  Subject  to  FICA  tax) . 


Itemized  DEtfucTioNS,   1969 
Name  as  shown  on  Form  1040:  Maurice  R. 
and  Rita  Gravel. 

Medical  and  dental  expenses  (not  com- 
pensated by  Insurance  or  otherwise)  for 
medicine  and  drugs,  doctors,  dentists,  nurses, 
hospital  care,  Insurance  premiums  for  med- 
ical care,  etc.: 

1  One  half  of  insurance  premiums  for 
medical  care  (but  not  more  than  $160), 
$54.10. 

2  Medicine  and  drugs,  $62.50. 

3.  Enter  17e  of  line  l6c.  Form  1040,  $247.77. 
5  Itemize  other  medical   and  dental  ex- 
penses: 


Hospitalization,  $54.10. 
Doctors : 

M.  Jackson,  $21.00. 
A.  Homay.  $25.00. 

F.  G.  Burke,  $47.00. 
T.  M.  Fuley.  835.00. 
J.  ONelll.  $25.00. 

J.  A.  Schulte,  $20.00. 

G.  L.  Fechter,  $76.00. 
M.  M,  Parks.  $40.00. 
Dentists: 

L.  L.  Zlemlanski.  $135.00. 
G.  O.  Gould,  $175.00. 

6  Total  ( add  lines  4  and  5 ) ,  $653.10. 

7  Enter  3'i   of  line  15c,  Form  1040.  $743.30. 

9  Total  deductible  medical  and  dental  ex- 
penses (add  lines  1  and  8) ,  $54.10. 

Taxes : 

Real  estate.  $33.00. 

State  end  local  gasoline.  $41.00. 

General  sales.  $178.65. 

10  Total  taxes,  $252.65. 
Contributions. — Cash — including      checks, 

money  orders,  etc.: 

Zpck  Ostrosny  Memorial  Fund.  $25.00. 
Alaska  State  Society,  $5.00. 
AInska  Heart  Association,  $2.00. 

11  Total  cash  contributions.  $32.00. 

14  Total  contributions.  $32.00. 
Interest  expense: 
Hornbiower  &  Weeks.  $34.23. 
American  Security  &  Tr..  $350.26. 
Sec.  Bit.  &  Tr.  Co.  of  Bozeman,  $252.90. 
Kenai  Lot.  $100.00. 

National  Bank  of  Alaska,  $1,628.51. 

15  Total  interest  expense.  $2,365.90. 
Miscellaneous    deductions   for   child   care, 

alimony,  union  dues,  casualty  losses,  etc.: 

Prom  form  2106,  $3,746.38. 

Legal  expense  lincome  protection), 
$194.97. 

16.  Total  miscellaneous  deductions, 
$3,941.35. 

17  Total  itemized  deductions,  $6,646.00. 

Schedule  D:  Sales  or  Exchanges  of 
Property,  1969 
Name  as  shown  on  Form  1040:  Maurice  R. 
and  Rita  Gravel. 

PART    I CAPITAL    ASSETS 

a.  Kind  of  property:  Loan. 

b.  Description:  Installment  loan. 

d.  Date  acquired:  1-6-69. 

e.  Date  sold:  1-69. 

f.  Gross  sales  price :  $12,000.00. 

h.  Cost  or  other  basis,  cost  of  subsequent 
improvements  and  expense  of  sale: 
$12,754.78. 

I.  Gain  or  loss:  ($754.78). 

Securities  (a)  Schedule  attached  ($12,- 
275.34). 

4.  Net  short-term  gain  (or  loss)  from  lines 
1,2,  and  3,  ($13,030.12). 

5.  Enter  gain  from  Part  II,  line  3.  $3,557.72. 

a.  Kind  of  proi>erty :  Rpal  estate. 

b.  Description:  Land  &  building  Spenard, 
AK. 

d.  Date  acquired:  9-62. 

e.  Date  sold:  5-27-69. 

f.  Gross  sales  price:  $12,524.01. 

g.  Depreciation  allowed  since  acquisition: 
$6,172.91. 

h.  Cost  or  other  basis,  cost  of  subsequent 
Improvements  and  expense  of  sale:  $21,684.21. 

I.  Gain  or  less:  ($2,987.29). 

Securities,  (A)  Schedule  attached, 
($81.71). 

9.  Net  long-term  gain  (or  loss)  from  lines 
5,  6a.  6b,  7.  and  8,  $488.72. 

10.  Combine  the  amounts  shown  on  lines  4 
and  9,  and  enter  the  net  gain  (or  loss)  here, 
($12,540.41). 

13.  If  line  10  shows  a  loss — Enter  here  and 
in  Part  IV,  line  1,  the  smallest  of:  (a)  line 
10;  (b)  line  3,  Sch.  T.,  (line  15c,  Form  1040, 
if  tax  table  usedi  computed  without  capital 
gains  or  losses;  or  (c)   $1,000,  ($1,000.00). 

PART  n CAIN  FROM  DISPOSITION  OF  DEPRE- 
CIABLE PROPERTY  UNDER  SECTIONS  1243  AND 
1250 


a.  Kind  Of  propyerty  and  how  acquired  (if 
necessary,  attach  statement  of  descriptive 
details  not  shown  Ijelow — write  1245  or  1250 
to  indicate  type  of  asset)  :  Office  Building  & 
Land-Kenal. 

b.  Date  acquired    (mo.,  day.  yr.)  :    1-1968. 

c.  Date  sold  ( mo.,  day.  yr. )  :  8-14-69. 
d   Gross  sales  price:  $32  000.00. 

e.  Cost  or  other  basis,  costs  of  subsequent 
improvements  (if  not  purchased,  attach  ex- 
planation)   and  expense   of  sale:  ,826.250.26. 

f.  Depreciation  allowed  (or  allowable) 
since  acquisition; 

f-2.  After  Decemuer  31,  1961  or  after  De- 
cember 31.  1S;63:  S2  478.00. 

g.  ."Vdjusted  basis:  S23.772.26. 
h.  Total  gain:  $8,227.74. 

i.  Ordinary  gain:  $1,112.30. 
j.  Other  gain:  $7.115  44. 
Less  one-half  undivided  interest  reported 
by  Stanley  Harnut : 

1.  Ordinary  gain:  ($556.15). 
j.  Other  gain:  ($3,557.72). 

2.  Total  ordinary  gain.  $556.15. 

3.  Total  other  gain,  combined  with  other 
gains  and  losses  from  section  1231  property, 
$3,557.72.      , 

PART    rv — TOTAL    CAINS    OR    LOSSES    FROM    SALE 
OR    EXCHANGE    OP    PROPERTY 

1.  Net  gain  (or  loss)  from  Part  I.  line  12 
or  13.  ($1,000.00). 

2.  Total  ordinary  gain  from  Part  U,  line  2, 
$556.15. 

4.  Total  net  gain  (or  loss),  combine  lines  1. 
2.  and  3  ($443.85). 

Schedule  E:  Suppi^Cmental  and  Miscellane- 
ous Income.   1969 

Name  as  shown  on  Form  1040:  Maurice  R. 
and  Rita  Gravel. 

PART    n. — RENT    AND    ROYALTY    INCOME 

1.  Kind  and  location  of  property:  Spenard 
Rental — 4  units.  Anchorage.  Alaska. 

2.  Total  amount  of  rents:  $1,300.00. 

4.  Depreciation  or  depletion:  $341.74. 

5.  Other  expenses:  $838.39. 

1.  Kind  and  location  of  property:  Keni 
Office  Building.  Kenl.  Alaska. 

2.  Total  amount  of  rents:  $903.59. 

4.  Depreciation  or  depletion:  $450.00. 

5.  Other  expenses:  $753.42. 

1 .  Totals : 

2.  Total  amount  of  rents:  $2,203.59. 

4.  Depreciation  or  depletion:  $791.74. 

5.  Other  expenses:  $1,591.81. 

2.  Net  Income  (or  loss)  from  rents  and 
royalties  ($179.96). 

PART  III. — INCOME  OR  LOSSES  FROM  PARTNER- 
SHIPS. ESTATES  OR  TRUSTS.  SMALL  BUSINESS 
CORPORATIONS,    AND    MISCELLANEOUS    INCOME 

(a)  Name  and  address:  Mike  Gravel  Real 
E:state  Development,  Inc.,  small  business  cor- 
poration. 

(c)  Employer  identification  number:  92- 
0033655. 

(d)  Income  or  loss :  ($5,183.52). 

(a)  Name  and  address;  Honorariums,  mis- 
cellaneous income. 

(d)  Income  or  loss:  $4,350.00.  * 

(a)  Name  and  address: 

Schedule  attached. 

(d)  Income  or  loss :  ($4,858.00). 

1.  Income  (or  loss)  total  of  column  (d), 
($5,691.52). 

Total  of  parts  I,  II  and  III,  ($5,871.48) . 
Schedule  for  depreciation  claimed  In  part  It 
above 

1.  Group  and  guideline  class  or  description 
of  property:  Kenl  Building. 

2.  Date  acquired :  1-68. 

3.  Cost  or  other  basis:  $11,835.51. 

4.  Depreciation  allowed  or  allowable  in 
prior  years:  $1,578.00. 

5.  Method  of  computing  depreciation: 
DDB. 

6.  Life  or  rate:  15  years. 

7.  Depreciation  for  this  year :  $854.00. 

1 .  Group  and  guideline  class  or  description 
of  property :  additions. 
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2. EHkte acquired:  6-69. 
3.  Cost  or  other  basis:  $3,347.96. 
6.    Method    of    computing    depreciation: 
DDB. 

6.  Life  or  rate:  15  years. 

7.  Depreciation  for  this  year:  $46.00. 

1.  Oroup  and  guideline  class  or  description 
of  property:  Spencrd  Rental. 

2.  Date  acquired :  9-62. 

3.  CkJst  or  other  basU:  $32,500.00. 

4.  Depreciation   allowed   or   allowable   In 
prior  years:  $10,200.00. 

5.  Method    of    computing    depreciation: 
SSj. 

6.  Life  or  rate :  20  years 

7.  Depreciation  for  this  year:  $677.00. 

1.  Oroup  and  guideline  clas-s  or  description 
of  property:  Tappan  Range. 

2.  Date  acquired :  13-67. 

3.  Cost  or  other  basts:  $70.00. 

4.  Depreciation  allowed  or  allowable  In 
prior  years:  $23.32. 

6.  Method  of  computing  depreciation: 
DDB. 

6.  Life  or  rate :  6  years. 

7.  Depreciation  for  this  year:  $6.48. 

1.  Oroup  and  guideline  class  or  description 
Of  property:  Less  Vi  undivided  Interest. 

7.  Depreciation  for  this  year:  ($791.74) . 

2.  Totals,  $791.74. 

Emplotxe  Business  Expanses,  1969 
Tour  name:  Maurice  R.  and  Rita  Oravel. 
Employee's  name:  VS.  Government. 
Occupation   In   which   expenses   were   In- 
curred: U.S.  Senator. 

PART  I. — eMPLOTEE  BUSINESS  EXPENSES  WHICH 
A««    DEDUCTIBLE    COMPUmfG   ADJUSTED   CBOSS 

nrcoMS 

1-  Travel  expenses  while  away  from  home 
on  business: 

(a)  Railroad,  airplane,  boat,  etc.,  fares 
$4,619.50. 

(b)  Meals  and  lodging.  $1,726.65. 

(d)  Other  travel  expenses:  Living  expenses 
under  Public  Law  471— *ee  certlflcatlon, 
$3,000.00. 

Total  travel  expenses,  $9346.15. 

5.  Total  ot  lines  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  $9,344.15. 

6.  Leas:  Amount  of  employer's  payments 
for  above  expenses.  $1,881.00. 

7.  Excess  expenses,  $7,514.55. 

PA«T  n. — MitrVOTTZ  BUSINESS  EXPENSES  WHICH 
ABE  OKDUCTIBLS  IF  TOU  rTEMCT  DEDTTCTIONS 
ON  SCHEDULE  A 

1.  Btislness  expenses  other  than  those  In- 
cluded above:  Expenses  of  Senator  In  excess 
of  reimbursement :  Communications  $219  87 
diMS  $997.78.  schooling  $175.00,  public  rela- 
tions $2,001.85,  office  expense  $351.86. 

2.  ToUl  $3,746.38. 

FoBM    3903:    Moving    Expense    Adjustment 
1969 

Name  as  shown  on  Form  1040:  Maurice  R 
and  Rita  Oravel. 

Dates  of  move:  Departed  January,  1969; 
Arrived  January,  1969. . 

Name  ard  address  of  employer  at  old  lo- 
cation : 

'    Mike    Oravel   Real    Estate    Development 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2283,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

Name  and  address  of  emplover  at  new  lo- 
cation: 

VS.  Senate,  Washlngon,  D.C. 

Address  of  old  residence:  468  Aurora  Drive 
Anchorage,  Alaska. 

Period  of  employment  In  new  location- 
From  January.  1969  to  preaent. 

SCHEDULE    or   EXPENSES 

2.  Transportation  of  household  and  per- 
sbnal  property.  $1,643  J4. 

3.  Total  moving  expenses.  $1,643.34. 

6.  K  employer's  payments  (line  4)  are  less 
than  moving  expenses  (line  3) .  enter  the  ex- 
cess expenses  here  and  Include  In  line  I5rbi 
$1,643.34.  ^    " 

Tax  Computation,  1969 

Name  as  shown  on  Form  1040:  Maurice  B. 
and  Rita  Oravel. 


1.  Your  adjusted  gross  Income  (from  line 
15c.  Form  1040),  $24,776.78. 

2.  Enter  on  the  line  at  the  right  the 
amount  of  your  deduction  figured  under  one 
of  the  following  methods: 

a.  If  you  itemize  deductions,  enter  the 
total  from  schedule  A,  line  17:  $6,646.00. 

3.  Subtract  the  amount  on  line  2  from  the 
amount  on  line  1  and  enter  the  balance  here, 
$18,130.78. 

4.  Enter  number  of  exemptions  claimed 
on  line  10,  Form  1040,  4.  Multiply  this  num- 
ber by  $600,  and  enter  amount  here,  $2,400.00. 

5.  Subtract  the  amount  on  line  4  from  the 
amount  on  line  3  and  enter  the  balance 
here:  $15,730.78. 

6.  Tax,  $3,192.70. 

8.  Subtract  line  7  from  line  6,  $3,192.70 

9.  Tax  surcharge,  $319.27. 

10.  Total  (Add  lines  6  and  9) ,  $3,511.97. 
15.  Income  tax,  $3,511.97. 

18.  Total  tax,  $3,611.97. 

SCHEDULE   D,    PART   II 

Computation  of  ordinary  gain  from  oCBce 
building: 

Total  gain,  $822.77. 

Accelerated  depreciation  allowed  since  De- 
cember 31,  1963,  $2,478.00. 

Less  depreciation  at  stralght-Une,  $1  - 
319.35. 

Excess  depreciation,  $1,158.65. 

Less  1%  for  each  month  held  over  20 
months  (4%  of  $1,158.65) ,  $46.35. 

Ordinary  gain.  ($1,112.30). 

Capital  gain,  $711.64. 

SCHEDULE   E,   BENT  INCOME 


Spenard 

$699.62 

30.62 


Kenl 

Interest $891.69 

Taxes 339.26 

Insurance 376  oo 

UtUltlee: 

2*" —  212.00 

Electricity 266.  45 

Oarbage 39  52 

Repairs-general  maintenance 307  24 

Auto   expense 94I96 

Advertising 26.  99 


1,676.77 


838.39 


Total: 1,606.84 

Undivided  one  half  share 
of  each  to  Schedule 
E 763.42 

SCHEDULE  E:   PART  m,  MISCELLANEOUS  INCOME 

Publishing  of  Book: 

Printing  costs $6,778.00 

Less  revenue  from  book  sales..     (920.00) 
Loss  from  publishing 4.866.00 

Schedule  of  Short-term  Capital  Oalns  and 
Looses: 

Description:  80  Sh.  Monogram  Industries* 
date  acquired.  11/14/69;  date  sold,  10/30/89; 
sales  price,  $2,347.16;  purchase  price,  $2,166.- 
30;  gain  or  (loss) .  $190. 

DescripUon:  61  Sh.  Hamilton  Bros,  Petrol; 
date  acquired,  7/7/69.  date  sold,  12/4/69; 
sales  price,  $3,645.92;  purchase  price.  $4,977  . 
83:  gain  or  (loss).  ($1,331). 

Description:  200  Sh.  Syracuse  Oils  Ltd. 
date  acquired.  9/16/69;  date  sold,  12/4/69; 
sales  price,  $506.00;  purchase  price,  $1,226  00; 
gain  or  (loss),  ($720). 

Description:  100  Sh.  Standard  OU  Calif.; 
date  acquired,  9/17/69;  date  sold,  12/4/69; 
sales  price,  $6,113.43;  purchase  price,  $6,- 
307.71;  gain  or  (loes),  ($1,194). 

Description:  14  CaUs  PhlUlps  Petroleum; 
date  acquired,  9/6/69;  date  sold,  11/7/69; 
sales  price,  none;  purchase  price,  $4,796.00; 
gain  or  (loes) ,  ($4,796.00) . 

Description:  10  Calls  Standard  OU;  date 
acqxured,  9/10/69;  date  sold,  12/16/69;  sales 
price,  none;  purchase  price,  $4,425.00;  gain 
or  (loss),  ($4,426.00). 

Total  short-term  gaina  &  losses-  (12- 
276.00) . 

Schedule  of  Long-term  CaplUI  Oalns  and 
Losses: 

Description:  16  Sh.  Amer.  Photocopy 
Equip.;   date  acquired,   1/11/68;   date  sold. 
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6/16/69;  sales  price,  $217.39;  purchase  price, 
$241.60;  gain  or  (loss)   ($24.11). 

Description:  16  Helene  Curtis  Ind.  Inc. 
date  acquired,  1/11/68;  date  sold,  6/16/69; 
sales  price,  $266.91;  purchase  price,  $294.22; 
gain  or  (loss),  ($27.31). 

Description:  20  St.  Dymo  Industries  Inc.; 
date  acquired,  1/24/68;  date  sold,  6/16/69; 
sales  price,  $496.36;  piu-chase  price,  $526.65; 
gain  or  (loss) .  ($30.29) . 

Total  long-term  gains  A^losses:    ($81.71). 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  was  In  a  travel 
status  In  the  Washington  area,  away  from 
home,  in  the  performance  of  my  official 
duties  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  my 
deductible  living  expenses  while  in  such 
travel   status   amounted   to   over  $3,000.00. 

U.S.  Small  Business  Cobp. 
Income  tax  return  for  the  calendar  year 
1969  or  taxable  year  beginning  Oct.  1,  1968, 
ending  Sept.  30,  1969. 

A.  Date  of  election  as  small  business  cor- 
poration:   October    14,    1966. 

B.  Business  Code  No.  6650. 

C.  Employer  identification  no. :  92-0033655. 

D.  County  in  which  located:  Greater 
Anchorage. 

E.  Enter  total  assets  from  line  14,  column 
D,  Schedule  L:  $32,054.91. 

Name:  Mike  Oravel  Real  Estate  Develop- 
ment. Inc.,  Box  2283,  Anchorage.  Alaska 
99501. 

CBOSS    INCOME 

I.  Oross  receipts  or  gross  sales.  $16,334.40. 
3.  Oross  profit,  $16,324.40. 

(c).  Net  gain  (loss)  from  sale  at  exchange 
of  property  other  than  capital  assets, 
$401.26. 

10.  Other  Income,  ($6,237.34). 

II.  Total  Income,  lines  3  through  10. 
$10,488.32. 

deductions 

12.  Compensation  of  officers.  $6,240.00. 

13.  Salaries  and  wages.  $1,060,00. 

14.  Repairs.  $76.00. 

16.  Rents.  $1,337.66. 

17.  Taxes.  $361.77. 

18.  Interest.    $176.18. 

22.    DeprecUtion,    $406.54. 
24.  Advertising,  $361.29. 

26.  Other  deductions,   $6,663.40. 

27.  Total  deductions  on  lines  12  through 
26.  $16,671.84. 

28.  Taxable  Income,  line  11  less  line  37, 
($5,183.62). 

Schedule  E — Compensation  or  OrncExs 

1.  Name  of  officer:  Maurice  R.  Oravel;  2. 
Social  security  number,  XXX-XX-XXXX;  3.  Title 
President;  4.  Time  devoted  to  business,  part; 
5.  Percentage  of  corporation  stock  owned, 
40%;  6.  Amount  of  compensation.  $6,240.00. 

Total  compensation  of  officers,  $6,240.00. 

1.  Oroup  and  guideline  class  or  description 
of  property:  Furniture  and  fixtures;  2.  Date 
acquired,  various;  3.  Cost  of  other  basis.  $4.- 
384.06;  4.  Depreciation  allowed  or  allowable 
In  prior  years,  $1,102J7;  6.  Method  of  com- 
puting depreciation,  DDB;  6.  Life  or  rate, 
VAR;  7.  Depreciation  for  this  year,  $193.60. 

1.  Oroup  and  guideline  class  or  description 
of  property;  Transportation  equipment;  %, 
Date  acquired.  6-31-68;  3.  Cost  of  other  basis, 
$4,227.06;  4.  Depreciation  allowed  or  allow- 
able in  prior  years.  $666.25;  5.  Method  of  com- 
puting depreciation.  S.L.;  6.  Life  or  rate,  4; 
7.  Depreciation  for  this  year,  $187.60. 

1.  Oroup  and  guideline  class  or  description 
of  property:  Machinery  and  other  equipment, 
2.  Date  acquired,  8-67;  8.  Cost  of  other  basts, 
$324.46:  4.  Depreciation  allowed  or  allowable 
in  prior  years,  $70.08;  6.  Method  of  computing 
depreciation,  DDB;  6.  LUe  or  rate,  10;  7. 
Depreciation  for  this  year,  $26.44.  , 

Totals,  cost  or  other  basU,  $8,936.66;  de- 
preciation for  this  year,  $406.54. 

Balance.  $400.64. 

SCHEDULE    H — SUMMART    OF    DXPBBCIATIOK 

Straight  line,  $187.60;  declining  balaifce, 
$219.04;  total,  $406.64. 
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SCHEDULE    J — TAX    COMPUTATION 

(b)  Subtract  $6,500  and  enter  dIJIerence, 
$6,500.00. 

4.  Subtract  $25,000 — statutory  minimum, 
$25,000.00. 

Schedule  K — Shareholders'  Shares  of 
Income 

1.  Name  of  each  shareholder:  Maurice  R. 
Gravel;  social  security  number,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

2.  Stock  ownership:  number  of  shares, 
4,000:  period  held,  from  9-19-66  to  present. 

1.  Name  of  each  shareholder:  Rita  J.  Gra- 
vel; social  security  number,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

2.  Stock  ownership:  number  of  shares. 
6,000;   period  held,  from  9-19-66  to  present. 

4.  Compensation:  $6,240.00. 

Total  compensation,  $6,240.00 

6.  Dividend  date,  9-30-69.  ' 

6.  Share  of  undistributed  taxable  Income  or 

net  operating  loss,  $2,073.41. 

6.  Share  of  undistributed  taxable  Income  or 

net  operating  loss,  $3,110.11. 
Total,  $5,183.52. 

F.  Date  incorporated,  9-19-66. 

G.  Did  the  corfKiration  at  the  end  of  the 
taxable  year  own  directly  or  indirectly  50 
percent  or  more  of  the  voting  stock  of  a 
domestic  corporation?  No. 

H.  Did  the  corporation  during  the  taxable 
year  have  any  contracts  or  subcontracts  sub- 
ject to  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951?  No. 

I.  Amount  of  taxable  income  (or  loss)  for: 
1967.  $9,683.69:  1968.  $13,342.27. 

J.  Refer  to  instructions  for  business  activ- 
ity codes  and  state  the :  -s,^ 

Principal  business  activity,  real  estate. ^^ 

Principal  product  or  service,  consulting  ar.d 
developing.  .      ^^-^^ 

K.  Were  you  a  meml>er  of  a  c^trolled 
group  subject  to  the  provisions  of  I  sections 
1561  or  1562?  No.  1 

L.  Did  you  claim  a  deduction  for  ^penses 
connected  with  any :  * 

(1)  Entertainment  facility?  No. 

(2)  Living  accommodations?  No. 

(3)  Employees'  families  at  conventions  or 
meetings?  No. 

(4)  Employee  or  family  vacations  not  re- 
ported on  Form  W-2?  No. 

M.  Were  you  liable  for  filing  Forms  1096  and 
1099  or  1087  for  the  calendar  year  1969?  No. 

N.  Was  there  any  substantial  change  in  the 
manner  of  determining  quantities,  costs,  or 
valuations  between  opening  and  closing  in« 
ventory?  None. 

Schedule  L — Balance  Sheets 

ASSETS      ' 

1.  Cash,  beginning  of  taxable  year  (B)  To- 
tal. 1,382.86;  end  of  taxable  year  (D)  Total 
$401.03. 

2.  Trade  notes  and  accounts  receivable, 
beginning  of  taxable  year  (A)  Amount,  $61,- 
275.78;  end  of  taxable  year  (C)  Amount,  $6,- 
460.43. 

(a)  Less  allowance  for  bad  debts,  beginning 
of  taxable  year  (B)  Total  $61,275.78;  end  of 
taxable  year  (D)  Total  $6,460.43. 

6.  Loans  to  shareholders,  end  of  taxable 
year  (D)  Total  $24,939.08. 

9.  Buildings  and  other  fixed  depreciable 
assets,  beginning  of  taxable  year  (A)  $8,- 
935.56;  end  of  taxable  year  (C)  Amount 
$324.46. 

(a)  Less  accumulated  depreciation,  begin- 
ning of  taxable  year  (A)  $1,828.70  (B)  $7,- 
106.86;  end  of  taxable  year  (C)  $70.08  (D) 
Total  $264.37. 

13.  Other  assets  (attach  schedule),  begin- 
ning  of   taxable  year    (B)    Total   $24,426.75. 

14.  Total  assets,  beginning  of  taxable  year 
(B)  Total  $94,192.25;  end  of  taxable  year  (D) 
Total  $32,064.91. 

LIABIUnXS   AND    SHAREHOLDERS'   EQUITT 

15.  Accounts  payable,  beginning  of  taxable 
year  (B)  Total  $67,166.71;  end  of  taxable  year 
(D)  Total  $21,309.96. 

16.  Mtges..  notes,  bonds  payable  in  less 
than  1  yr.,  beginning  of  taxable  year  (B) 


Total  $8,750.00;  end  of  taxable  year  (D)  To- 
tal $5,956.18. 

20.  Other  liabilities  (attach  schedule),  be- 
ginning of   taxable   year    (B)    $8,267.54. 

21.  Capital  stock,  t>eginnlng  of  taxable  year 
(Bi  $10,000.00;  end  of  taxable  year  (D)  To- 
tal $4,788.78. 

27.  Total  liabilities  and  shareholders' 
equity,  beginning  of  taxable  year  (B)  $94,- 
192.25;    end  of  taxable  year    (D)    $32,054.91. 

SCHEDULE      M-l RECONCILIA-riON      OF      INCOME 

PER  BOOKS  WITH  INCOME  PER  RETURN 

1.   Net   income   per  books    ($5,211.22). 

5.  Expenses  recorded  on  books  this  year  not 
deducted  in  this  return  (itemize)  penalty 
$27.70. 

6.  Total  of  lines  I  through  5  ($5,183.52). 
10.  Income    dine  28,  page   1) — line  6  less 

line  9  ($5,183.52). 

Schedule  D:   Gains  and  Losses  Prom  Sales 
OR     Exchanges  of  Property,  1968 

Nj^me:  Mike  Gravel  Real  Estate  Develop- 
ment, Inc. 

Employer  identification  number:  92- 
0033655. 

PART  1 — CAIN  FROM  DISPOSITION  OF  DEPRECIABLE 
PROPERTY 

a.  Kind  of  property:  Office  furniture:  b. 
Date  acquired,  1967-68:  c.  Date  sold,  12-31- 
68:  d.  Gross  sales  price,  $2,900.00;  «.  Cost  or 
other  basis,  cost  of  subsequent  Improvements 
and  expense  of  sale.  $4,355.70. 

1.  Depreciation  allowed  (or  allowable) 
since  acquisition: 

f-2.  After  December  31,  1961  or  after  De- 
cember 31.  1963,  $1,240.27;  g.  Adjusted  basis. 
$3,115.43;  h.  Total  gain,  $784.57;  I.  Ordinary 
gain,  $784.57. 

2   ToUl  ordinary  gain,  $784.57. 

a.  Kind  of  property: 

PART  IV PROPERTY  OTHER  THAN  CAPITAL  ASSETS 

Gain  from  part  1.  1968  Oldsmobile.  b.  Date 
acquired.  ll-lG-67;  c.  Date  sold.  12-31-68; 
d.  Gross  sales  price.  $3,000.00;  e.  Depreciation 
allowed  since  acquisition,  $843.75;  f.  Cost  or 
other  basis,  cost  of  subsequent  improve- 
ments and  expense  of  sale,  $4,227.06;  g.  Gain 
or  loss.  $784.57  minus  $383.31. 

Total  net  gain  (or  loss) .  $401.26. 

Form  1120S 

Mike  Oravel  Real  Estate  Development,  Inc.. 
year  ended,  September  30,  1969. 

Page  1,  line  10.  other  income:  Iioss  from 
partnership — Today  in  Alaska.  $6,237.34. 

Page  1,  line  17: 

Payroll  taxes.  $193.17. 

Business  license  tax,  $168.60. 

Total,  $361.77. 
^     Page  1,  line  26.  other  deductions: 

Professional  consulting  fees,  $4,496.35. 

Auto  expense,  $87.40 

Insurance,  $354.75. 

Office  expense,  $271.19. 

Dues  and  miscellaneous,  $453.65. 

Total,  $5,663.40. 

Schedule  1,  line  13,  other  assets,  1968: 

Prepaid  insurance,  $420.75. 

Deposits,  $110.00. 

Due  from  partnerships.  $11,960.53. 

Kenai  propertv,  $11,935,47. 

Total,  $24,426.75. 

Line  20.  other  liabilities: 

Real  estate  trust  liability.  $4,745.00. 

Deferred  income.  $2,673.00. 

Payroll  taxes,  $857.54. 

Total.  $8,275.54. 

Form  502 :  Maryland  Tax  Return.  1969 

Maurice  R.  and  Rita.  Gravel,  714  Braeburn, 
Tantallon,  Maryland  20022. 

Tour  occupation:  U.S.  Senator; 

Spouse's  occupation:  Homemaker. 

A.  Your  filing  status:  Married  filing  Joint 
return. 

1.  Did  you  establish  or  abandon  legal  resi- 
dence in  Maryland  in  1969?  No. 

Exemptions :  Yourself,  spouse. 

Number  checked — 2. 


First  name  of  dependent  children:  Martin. 
Lym^e. 
Toti>lexemptlons.  4. 

INCOME 

I.  Total  Income,  $24,776.78. 
3.  Tota|.  $24,776.78. 

5.  Total  Maryland  income,  $24,776.78. 

tax  compittation 

6.  Exemptions,  4. 

8.  If  you  itemize  deductions,  enter  total 
deductions,  $6,646.00. 

9.  Net  income.  $18,130.78. 

10.  Number  of  Exemptions  X  $800.  $3,200.50. 

II.  Taxable  net  Income.  $14,930.78. 

TAX 

12.  Maryland  Tax,  $686.54. 

13.  Local  income  tax,  $343.27. 

14.  Total  Maryland  and  local  income  tax, 
$1,029.81. 

17.  Credit  for  income  tax  paid  another  State 
$409.44. 

19.  Total  payments  and  credits.  $409.44. 

20.  Balance  due.  8620.37. 

22.  Combined  balance  due.  $620.37. 

Wage  and  Tax  Statement  1969 
Federal  income  tax  withheld,  $9,796.20. 
Wages  paid  subjecttow^^tbaldMiftJn  1969, 

schedule  a — income  and  adjustments 

from    federal    RETiniN 

I.  Wages,    salaries,    tips,    etc.,    $40,250.00. 

4.  Pensions  and  annuities,  rents  and  royal- 
ties, partnerships,  estates  or  'ttrusts,  etc., 
($179.96). 

6.  Sale  or  exchange  of  property,  ($443.85). 

8.  Miscellaneous  sources.  $5.691.52) . 

9.  Total,  $33,934.67. 

10.  Adjustments,  $9,157.89 

II.  Total  income,  $24,776.78. 

SCHEDULE    B — ITEMIZED    DEDUCTIONS    FBOM 
FEDERAL    RETURN    WITH    ADJUSTMENTS 

1.  Medical    and   dental    expense,   $54.10. 

2.  Ta.xes.  $252.65. 

3.  Contributions,  $32.00. 

4.  Interest.  $2,365.90. 

5.  Miscellaneous.  $3,941.35. 
6    Total.  $6,646.00. 

8    Total.  $6,646.00. 

SCHEDULE    E COMPUTATION    OF   TAX 

Rate  of  tax:  2'~<  on  first  $1,000;  amount  of 
income  taxable  at  each  rate,  $1,000.00. 
amount  of  tax,  $20.00. 

Rate  of  tax:  3%  on  second  $1,000;  f\mount 
of  Income  taxable  at  each  rate,  $1,000.00, 
amount  of  tax,  $30.00. 

Rate  of  tax:  4'"c  on  third  $1,000;  amount 
of  Income  taxable  at  each  rate,  $1,000.00. 
amount  of  tax.  $40.00. 

Rate  of  tax:  5'"r  on  all  in  excess  of  $3,000: 
amount  of  income  taxable  at  each  rate, 
$11,930.78,  amount  of  tax.  $596  54. 

Totals,  amount  of  income  taxable  at  each 
rate,  $14,930.78;  amount  of  tax,  $686.54. 


Tax  Credfts  For  Income  Taxes  Pato  To  Other 
States  And  Maryland  Personal  Property 
Taxes,  1969 

Name:  Maurice  R.  &  Rita  Oravel,  714  Brae- 
burn«Tantallon,  Maryland  20022,  Prince 
George  s  County. 

1.  Taxable  Net  Income,  $14.93b.78. 

2.  Income  Taxable  In  Other  State,  $11,- 
380.78. 

3.  Revised  Taxable  Net  Income,  $3,550.00. 

4.  Ttuc  on  Amount  on  Line  3,  $117.50. 

CREDIT  COMPUTA-nON 

5.  Maryland  Tax,  $686.64. 

6.  Tentative  Tax  Credit.  $569.04. 

7.  Tax  Paid  to  State  of  Alaska,  $409.44. 
Business:    Trade    Name   &    Address,    VS. 

Senator,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Is  the  business  a  Partnership?  No. 

DR  600R:   Alaska  Individual  Income  Tax 
Return,  1969 
Maurice   R.    and    Rita   Oravel,    P.O.    Box 
3283,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99501. 
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Your  occupation:  UJ3.  Senator;  wife'i  oc- 
cupation; bomemaker. 

Enter  adjusted  gross  Income  from  line  15C, 
Form  1040,  »24,776.78. 

Alaska  adjustments  to  Federal  gross: 

Delete  non^Alaska  Income.  $4,350.00. 

Enter  sum  of  lines  7ACBD,  M350.00. 

Adjusted  Gross  Income  for  Alaska  tax 
computation,  $30,436.78. 

If  you  Itemize  deductions,  enter  total  from 
Schedule  A,  line  17,  Form  1040,  $6,646.00. 

Subtract  line  IDA  from  line  8,  $13,780.78. 

'Net  Alaska  taxable  Income,  $13,780.78. 

Enter  total  personal  exemption  credits 
from  line  4  of  Schedule  T,  Form  1040, 
$2,400.00. 

Subtract  line  lOE  from  line  lOD.  Enter  bal- 
ance on  this  line,  $11,380.78. 

Tax.  $3,559.00. 

Income  tax,  $2,559.00. 

Total  Uz,  $2,559.00. 

Enter  your  Alaska  Income  tax.  $409.44. 

Enter  your  Disaster  Tax,  $10.00. 

Enter  your  School  Tax,  $10.00. 

Total  Tax,  $429.44. 

1969  Estimated  tax  payments,  $138.02 

Total,  $138.02. 

If  payments  (line  25)  are  less  than  tax 
(line  20),  enter  Balance  Due,  $291.42. 

Do  you  owe  any  Alaska  tax  for  years  before 
1969?  No. 

Wacb  and  Tax  Statxmbnt   1969 
Federal  Income  tax  withheld,  $9,796.20. 
—Wages  paid  subject  to  withholding  in  1969, 
$40,250.00. 

Form  DR600R 
Maurice  R.  and  Rita  Gravel,  calendar  1969. 
Line  7c,  non -Alaska  Income: 
Honorariums    earned    outside    th«   State, 
$4,350.00. 

U.S.  Individual  Incomx  Tax  RrrtJKN,  1970 

Maurice  R.  and  Rita  Gravel,  714  Braebiu-n 
Drive,  Tantallon,  Maryland  20022. 

Occupation:  Tours,  U.S.  Senator;  sj ©use's, 
bomemaker. 

Filing  Status:  2.  Married  filing  Jointly. 

Exemptions:  7.  Tourself.  8.  Spouse. 

Number  of  boxes  checked — 2. 

9.  First  names  of  your  dependent  children 
who  lived  with  you:  Martin,  Lynn. 

11.  Total  exemptions  claimed,  4. 

INCOME 

12.  Wages,  salaries,  tips,  etc.,  $42,600.00. 
IS.  Income  other  than  wages,  dividends, 

and  Interest,  ($6,609.04). 
.    16.  Total.  $35,890.96. 

17.  Adjustmenta  to  income,  $3,000.00. 

18.  Adjusted  gross  Income,  $32,890.96. 


TAX   AND    SiniCHARGE 

19.  Tax,  $6,099.88. 

20.  Tax  surcharge.  $152.50. 

21.  Total.  $6,252.38. 

PATMXNTS   AND   CREDITS 

23.  Income  tax,  $6,252.38. 
25.  Total,  $6,262.38. 

36.  Total  Federal  Income  tax  withheld. 
$9,739.20. 

39.  Total,  $9,739.20. 

31.  If  line  29  is  larger  than  line  33,  enter 
overpayment:  $3,486.82. 

32.  Line  31  to  be:  $3,486.82. 

Wage  and  Tax  Statement.  1970 
Federal  mcome  tax  withheld,  $9,739.20 
Wages  paid  subject  to  withholding  m  1970, 
$42,500.00. 

SCHEDULE  C-a,  EXPLANATION  OT  DEDUCTION  FOE 
DEPRECIATION  CLAIMED 

a.  Group  and  guideline  class,  or  descrip- 
tion of  property,  fvirnlture  and  fixtures; 
b.  Date  acquired,  1969;  e.  Cost  or  other  bails, 
$411.42;  e.  Method  of  computing  depreciation, 
SL;  f.  Life  or  rate,  4  yrs;  g.  Depreciation  for 
this  year,  $103.85. 

TotaU,  $102.86. 


Balance,  $102.86. 
Straight  line.  $102.85. 

Schedule  C:  P»orrr  (or  Loss)   From  Busi- 
ness OB  PBomnoN.  1970 
Maurice  R.  &  Rita  Gravel. 

A.  Principal  business  activity:  UJ3.  Sen- 
ator. 

B.  Business  name:  Honorable  Mike  Gravel. 

D.  Business  address:  United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.  Indicate  method  of  accotmting:  (1) 
cash. 

G.  Were  you  required  to  file  Forms  1096 
and  1099  or  1087  for  the  calendar  year  1970? 
No. 

1.  Gross  receipts  or  gross  sales.  Honora- 
riums. $4,870.00. 

10.  Gross  profit.  $4,870.00. 

j  OTHER    BUSINESS    DEDUCTIONS 

1 11.  Depreciation.  $102.85. 

24.  Other  business  expenses,  $7,964.19. 

25.  Total  of  lines  11  through  24,  $8,067.04. 

26.  Net  profit  (or  loss).  ($3,197.04). 

SCHEDULE  C-1.  EXPLANATION  OF  LINES  6,  12,  14, 
AND    24 

Lino  No.  24 : 

Auto  and  local  travel,  $1,904.23. 

Public  relations,  $1,682.08. 

Dues  and  subscriptions,  $582.51. 

Travel  expenses,  $4,105.43. 

Office  expense  (relmb.),  ($310.06). 

ScHEouu:    D:    Sales    or    Exchanges   or 

Property,  1970 
Maurice  R.  and  Rita  Gravel. 

CAPITAL      assets SHORT-TERM      CAPITAL      CAINS 

AND  LOSSES ASSETS  HELD  NOT  MORE  THAN  6 

MONTHS 

a.  Kind  of  property.  Indicate  security,  real 
estate,  or  other:  Inv.  In  Corp.; 

b.  Description,   John   Lloyd  Films; 

c.  How  acquired.  Enter  letter  symbol,  (e); 

d.  Date  acqvUred,  6/21/70; 

e.  Date  sold,  (mo.,  day,  yr) .  out  of  business 
less  than  6  months; 

h.  Cost  or  other  basis,  cost  of  subsequent 
improvements  and  expense  of  sale,  $3,400.00; 

1.  Gain  (or  loss),  ($3,400.00). 

4.  Enter  unused  short-term  capital  loss 
carryover  from  preceding  taxable  years,  ($11.- 
640.41 ) . 

6.  Net  short-term  gain  (or  loss)  from  lines 

3  and  4,  ($14,940.41). 

LONG-TERM  CAPITAL  GAINS  AND  LOSSES — ASSETS 
HELD    MORE    THAN    6    MONTHS 

a.  Kind  Of  property.  Indicate  security,  real 
estate,  or  other :  Security. 

b.  Description,  Hamilton  Petrol. 

c.  How  acquired.  Enter  letter  symbol  (a). 

d.  Date  acquired.  1969. 

e.  Date  sold  (mo.,  day,  yr.) ,  0/!J6/70. 

f.  Gross  sales  price,  $6,846.00. 

h.  Cost  or  other  basis,  cost  of  subsequent 
Improvements,  and  expense  of  sale  $6,126.00. 
1.  Gain  (or  loss)  $530.00. 

13.  Net  long-term  gain  (or  loss)  from  lines 
11  and  13.  $630.00. 

14.  Combine  the  amounts  shown  on  lines' 
6  and  13,  and  enter  the  net  gain  (or  loss) 
here,  ($14,430.41). 

16.  If  line  14  shows  a  loss — (a)  Add  lines 

4  and  13,  (($11,640.41). 

(c)  Enter  $1,000,  ($1,000.00). 
(f)  Enter  here,  and  on  line  17,  Pait  II,  the 
sum  of  lines  16(c)  and  18(e),  ($1,000.00). 

PART   n    SUMMART    OF   8CREOT7LK   D   GAINS   AND 
LOSSES 

17.  Net  gain  (or  loss)  from  line  15(b)  or 
16(f),  Parti,  ($l,CO0.0O). 

19.  Total  net  gain  (or  loss) ,  combine  lines 
17  and  18,  ($1,000.00). 

Schedules      E&R — Supplemental      Income 

SCHXDXn.K  AND  RCTIBKICBNT  INCOKK  CBZDXT 

Computation,  1970 

income  or  losses  from  partnerships,  ESTATES 
OR  TRUSTS,  AND  SMALL  BUSINESS  CORPORA- 
TIONS 


(a)  Name  and  address:  Mike  Gravel  R.  E. 
Development  Inc.,  Small  business  corpora- 
tion; (c)  Employer  Identification  number, 
92-0033655;    (d)   Income  or  loss,   ($2,413.00). 

1.  Income  (or  loes),  (2,413.00). 

Total  of  parts  I,  II,  and  III  (2,412.00). 

Employee  Business  Expenses,  1970 

Maurice  R.  and  Rita  Gravel. 

Occupation  In  which  expenses  were  in- 
curred: U.S.  Senator. 

Employer's  name.  U.S.  Government;  Em- 
ployer's address.  U.S.  Senate. 

PART  I.  employee  BUSINESS  EXPENSES  WHICH 
ARE  DEDUCTIBLE  IN  COMPUTINa  ADJUSTED 
CROSS    INCOME 

Living  Expenses  Under  Code   Sec.   162(a) 
(3)  IRC  See  attached  certification,  $3,000.00. 
7.  Excess  expenses,  $3,000.00. 

Clark  Sherwood  &  Co., 

Tax  Consultants, 

Wheaton.  Md. 
I  hereby  certify  that  I  was  In  a  travel 
status  In  the  Washington  area,  away  from 
home.  In  the  performance  of  my  official  du- 
ties as  a  Member  of  Congress,  for  208  days 
during  the  taxable  year,  and  my  deductible 
living  expenses  whUe  In  such  travel  status 
amounted  to  over  $3,000.00. 

Hon.  Mike  Gravel. 

SCHEDtTLES     A&B ITEMIZED     DEDUCTIONS     AND 

DrVtDEND  AND  INTEREST  INCOME.   1970 

Maurice  R.  &  Rita  Gravel. 

SCHEDULE  A — ITEMIZED  DEDUCTIONS 

Medical  and  dental  expenses: 

Dr.  Amergholl.  $16.00. 

Dr.  Gould.  $35.00. 

Dr.  Zlemlanskl,  $38.00. 

Dr.  Bartlett,  $6.00. 

Dr.  Ehudln,  $62.00. 

Dr.  Bottlgllone,  $8.00. 

Dr.  Furst.  $26.50. 

6.  Total,  $189.60. 

7.  Enter  3%  of  ime  18,  Form  1040,  $086.73. 
Taxes: 

State  and  local  gasoline,  $44.00. 
General  sales,  230.68. 

State  and  local  income:   Alaska,  $429.44; 
Maryland,  $620.37;  Total  $1,049.81. 
10.  ToUl  taxes,  $1,334.39. 
Interest  expense : 
National  Bank  of  Alaska,  $400.00. 
Security  Bank  and  Trust.  $362.90. 
Prestwlck  Corp.,  $2,621.71. 
Virginia  National  Bank,  $421.30. 
Security  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  $88.77. 
Security  Bank  N.A.,  $160.00. 
16.  Total  Interest  expense,  $3,844.68. 
18.  Total  taxes,  $1,324.39. 
20.  ToUl  Interest  expense,  $3,844.68. 
22.  Total  itemized  deductions,  $5,169.07. 


PART    11. — INCOME     OTHER     THAN     WAGES.    DIVI- 
DEN08.    AND    INTEREST 

36.  Business  Income  (or  loss) ,  ($3,107.04) . 

36.  Sale  or  exchange  of  property, 
($1,000.00). 

37.  Pensions  and  annuities,  rents  and 
royalties,  partnerships,  estates  or  trusts,  etc., 
($2,412.00). 

40.  Total,  ($6,609.04). 

PART   m. — ADJUSTMENTS   TO    INCOME 

43.  Employee  business  expense,  $3,000.00. 
46.  ToUl  adjustments,  $3,000.00. 

PART    rV. TAX    COMPUTATION 

46.  Adjusted  gross  income,  $32,890.96. 

47.  (a)  If  you  itemize  deductions,  enter 
total  from  Schedule  A,  line  22.  $6,169.07. 

48.  Subtract  line  47  from  line  46,  $27,- 
721.89. 

40.  Mtiltlply  total  number  of  exemptions 
claimed  on  line  11,  by  $625,  $2,600.00. 

60.  Taxable  Income,  $25,321.89. 

61.  Tax,  $6,099.88. 
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U.S.  Small  Business  Corporation  Income 
Tax  Return,  1969 

Employer  Identification  No.,  02-0033655. 

Mike  Gravel  Real  Estate  Development  Inc., 
Box  283,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99501. 

E.  Enter  total  assets  from  ime  14,  column 
D.  Schedule  L.  $32,794.08. 

GROSS  INCOME 

I.  Gross  receipts  or  gross  sales,  $3,750.00. 
3.  Gross  profit,  $3,750.00. 

II.  Total  Income,  $3,750.00. 

DEDUCTIONS 

17.  Taxes,  $67.50. 

18.  Interest,  $65.77. 

21.  Depreciation,  $22.89. 

26.  Other  deductions,  $6,005.84. 

27.  Total  deductions  on  lines  12  through 
26,  $6,162.00. 

28.  Taxable  income,  line  11  less  line  27. 
($2,412.00). 

Schedule  G — Depreciation  (See 
Instruction  21) 

Declining  balance,  $22.89;  Total,  $22.89. 

1.  Group  and  guideline  class  or  description 
or  property:  Machinery  and  other  equip- 
ment; 2.  Date  acquired,  3-«7;  3.  Cost  or  other 
basis.  $324.45;  4.  Depreciation  aUowed  or  al- 
lowable In  prior  years,  $05.52;  6.  Method  of, 
computing  depreciation,  DB;  6.  Life  or  rate, 
10;  7.  Depreciation  for  thU  year,  $22.89. 

ToUl:  3.  Cost  or  other  basis.  $324.45;  7. 
Depreciation  for  this  year  $22.89. 

Balance:  7.  Depreciation  for  this  year, 
$22.89. 

Scheduxj:  H — Summary  of  Depreciation 


Schedule  K — Shareholders'  Shares  Or 

Income 
schedule  of  oistbibution  and  income 

1.  Name  of  each  shareholder:  A.  Maurice  R. 
Gravel;  Social  security  numl>er,  XXX-XX-XXXX; 
Number  of  shares,  4,000;  Period  held — From, 
9-19-66  to  present. 

1.  Name  of  each  shareholder:  B.  RiU  J. 
Gravel;  Social  security  number.  XXX-XX-XXXX; 
Number  of  shares,  6.000;  Period  held— From, 
9-19-66  to  present. 

Shareholders  Share  of:  6.  Undistributed 
taxable  Income  (loes);  Shareholder  A, 
($964.80);  Shareholder  B,  ($1,447.30);  ToUl! 
($2,412.00). 

F.  Date  Incorporated,  9-19-66. 

G.  Did  the  corporation  at  the  end  of  the 
taxable  year  own  directly  or  indirectly  60  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  voting  stock  of  do- 
mestic corporation?  No. 

H.  Did  the  corporation  during  the  taxable 
year  have  any  contracU  or  subcontracts  sub- 
ject to  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  19617  No. 

I.  Amount  of  Uxable  Income  (or  loss) 
for:  1967,  $9,683.69;  1968  $13,342.27;  1969 
$5,183.62). 

J.  Refer  to  Instructions  for  business  ac- 
tivity codes  and  sUte  the:  Principal  business 
activity.  Real  Estate. 
Developing. 

K.  Were  you  a  member  of  a  controlled 
group  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections 
1561  or  1562?  No. 

L.  Did  you  claim  a  deduction  for  expenses 
connected  with  any : 

(1)  EnterUlnment  facility  (boat,  resort, 
ranch,  etc.)?  No. 

(2)  Living  accommodations  (except  em- 
ployees on  business)  ?  No. 

(3)  Employees'  famUles  at  conventions  or 
meetings?  No. 

(4)  Employee  or  family  vacations  not  re- 
ported on  Form  W-37  No. 

M.  Did  you  file  all  required  Forms  1099, 
1096  and  10877  No. 

N.  Did  the  corporation,  at  any  time  during 
the  taxable  year  have  any  Interest  In  or  sig- 
nature or  other  authority  over  a  bank,  secu- 
rities, or  other  financial  account  In  a  foreign 
country?  No. 


Schedule  L — Balance  Sheets 

ASSETS 

1.  Cash,  beginning  of  Uxable  year  (B) 
Total,  $401.03;  efid  of  taxable  year  (D)  Total, 
$231.73. 

a.  Trade  notes  and  accounts  receivable  be- 
ginning of  taxable  year  (A)  Amount,  $6,- 
$460.43:  end  of  taxable  year  (C)  Amount, 
$3,517.23. 

(a)  Less  allowance  for  bad  debts,  beginning 
of  taxable  year  (B)  ToUl,  $6,460.43;  end  of 
taxable  year,   (D)   ToUl,  $3,517.23. 

6.  Loans  to  shareholders,  beginning  of  tax- 
able year  (B)  ToUl,  $24,939.08;  end  of  Uxable 
year    (D)    Total.   $28,839.08. 

9.  Buildings  and  other  fixed  depreciable  as- 
sets, beginning  of  taxable  year,  (A)  Amount, 
$324.45;  end  of  taxable  year  (C)  Amount, 
$324.45. 

(a)  Less  accumulated  depreciation,  begin- 
ning of  taxable  year  (A)  Amount,  $70.08;  (B) 
ToUl,  $254.37;  end  of  Uxable  year  (C) 
Amount  $118.41;    (D)    ToUI,  $206.04. 

14.  ToUl  assets,  beginning  of  taxable  year 
(B)  Total,  $32,054.91;  end  of  taxable  year  (D) 
Total,   $32,794.08. 

LIABILITIES    AND    SHAREHOLDER'S    EQUtTY 

15.  Accounts  payable,  beginning  of  taxable 
year  (B)  Total,  $21,309.95;  end  of  Uxable 
year,    (D)    ToUl.   27,320.45. 

16.  Mtgs...jiotes.  bonds  payable  in  less  than 
'1  year,  beginning  of  Uxable  year  (B)  Total. 
$5,956.18;  end  of  taxable  year  (D)  Total, 
$3,096.85. 

21.  CaplUl  stock,  beginning  of  Uxable  year. 
(B)  Total.  $4,788.78;  end  of  taxable  year,  (D) 
Total,   $2,376.78. 

27.  Total  liabilities  and  shareholders' 
equity,  beginning  of  Uxable  year  (B)  ToUl, 
$32,054.91:  end  of  taxable  year,  (D)  ToUl, 
$32,794.08. 

Schedule    M-1 — Reconciliation    of   Income 
Per   Books   With   Income   Per   Return 
1.   Net   Income   per  books,    ($2,412.00). 
6.  Total  of  lines  1  through  5,  f$2,412.00). 

10.  Income  (line  28,  page  1) — line  6  less 
line  9,   ($2,412.00). 

Form  11205 
Mike  Gravel  Real  Estate  Development,  Inc. 
92-0033655,  year  ended  September  30,   1970. 
Page  1,  line  17:  Corporate  license,  $6,750. 
Page  1,  line  26: 
InsiKrance,  $43.00. 
Bank  charges,  $37.40. 
Miscellaneous  expense,  $25.44. 
Legal  and  accounting,  $3,700.00. 
Consulting  fees,  $2,200.00. 
Total,  $6,005.84. 

Form  502 :   Maryland  Tax  Return,  1970 

Maurice  R.  and  Rita  Gravel,  714  Brae- 
burn  Drive,  Tantallon,  Prince  Georges,  Mary- 
land 20022. 

Your  occupation:  U.S.  Senator;  Spouse's 
occupation:  bomemaker. 

A.  Your  filing  status:  Married  filing  Joint 
return. 

B.  Change  of  resident  status:  Did  you  es- 
tablish or  abandon  legal  residence  In  Mary- 
land in  1970?  No. 

Exemptions:  Yourself;  spouse;  first  names 
of  dependent  children:   Martin,  Lynn. 
Total  exemptions,  4. 

INCOME 

1    Total  income,  $32,890.96. 
3.  Total,  $32,890.96. 

5.  Total  MaryUnd  Income,  $33,890.08. 

TAX   COMPUTATION 

6.  Exemptions.  4. 

8.  If  you  itemize  deductions,  enter  total 
deducUons,  $4,119.36. 

9.  Net  tocome,  $28,771.70. 

10.  Number  of  exemptions  X  $800,  $9,- 
200.00. 

11.  Taxable  net  Income,  $25,671.70. 


TAX 


12.  Maryland  Ux,  $1,318.59. 

13.  Local  income  tax,  $609.30. 

14.  Total  Maryland  and  localMJicome  tax, 
$1,827.89. 

PAYMENTS 

17.  Credit  for  income  tax  paid  another 
S.ate.  $1,201.61. 

19.  Total  payments  and  credits,  $1,201.61. 

BALANCE 

20.  Balance  due.  $626.28. 

Federal  Income  tax  withheld,  $9,739.20. 
Wages  paid  subject  to  withholding  in  1970. 
$42,500.00. 

aCHEDUU:    A INCOME    AND    ADJUSTMENTS 

FROM    FEDERAL    RETURN 

: .  Wages,  Salaries,  Tips,  etc.,  $<<?;500.00. 

4.  Business  Income.  ($3,197.01)  ■ 

5.  Sale  or  Exchange  o^  Property. 
(SI. 000.00). 

6^  Pensions  and  Annuities.  RenU  and  Roy- 
alties, Partnerships,  Esutes  or  Trusts,  etc., 
i.«'2.412.00). 

9.  Total.  $35,890.96. 

:0.  Adjustments,  $3,000.00. 
n.  Total  Income,  $32,890.96. 

SCHEDULE    B ITEMIZED    DEDUCTIONS    FROM 

FEDERAL    RETURN    WITH    ADJUSTMENTS 

2    Taxes,  $1,324.39. 
4.  Interest.  3.844.68. 

6.  Total.  $5,169.07. 

7.  Subtract  State  and  Local  Income  Taxes, 
$1,049.81. 

8.  Total.  $4,119.26. 

10.  Total  Maryland  deductions,  $4,110.26. 

SCHEDULE    E COMPUTATION    OF   TAX 

Taxable  Net  Income,  $25,571.70. 

Rate  of  Tax:  2't  on  first  $1,000  or  fraction 
thereof,  plus  amount  of  Income  Uxable  at 
each  rate,  $1,000.00;   amount  of  Ux,  $20.00. 

Rate  of  Tax:  3^^  on  second  $1,000  or  frac- 
tion thereof,  plus  amount  of  income  taxable 
at  each  rate,  $1,000.00;  amount  of  tax,  $30.00 

Rate  of  Tax:  4%  on  third  $1,000  or  fraction 
thereof,  plus  amount  of  income  U.xable  at 
each  rate.  $1,000.00;   amount  of  Ux,  $40.00. 

Rate  of  Tax:  5':^  on  all  In  excess  of  above 
$3,000  pUis  amount  of  income  taxable  at 
each  rate.  $22,571.70;  amount  of  tax. 
$1,128.59. 

Totals  (Forward  Ux  toUls  to  Line  12  Page 
1),  amount  of  Income  Uxable  at  each  rate, 
$25,571.70;  amount  of  Ux,  $1,218.69. 

Maryland  Fokm  602  CR:  Tax  Credits  for 
Income  Taxes  Paid  to  Other  States  and 
Maryland  Personal  Property  Taxes,  1970 
Name:     Maurice    R.    &    Rita    Gravel,    714 

Braeburn  Drive,  TanUllon,  Maryland  20022. 
income  tax  paid  to  other  states 

1.  Taxable  Net  Income,  $25,571.70. 

2.  Income  Taxable  In  Other  SUte,  $25,- 
651.33. 

3.  Revised  Taxable  Net  Income,  $(79  63). 

Credit  Computation 

5.  Maryland  Tax,  $1,318.60. 

6.  Tentative  Tax  Credit,  $1,218.69. 

7.  Tax  Paid  to  State  of  Alaska,  $1,201.61 

8.  Credit  for  Income  Tax  Paid  to  Other 
State.  $1,201.61. 

Alaska  Individual  Income  Tax  Return 

DR  600R,  1970 
Maurice  R.  &  Rita  Gravel,   714  Braeburn 
Drive,  TanUllon.  Maryland  30033. 

7.  Tour  Occupation:    VS.   Senator. 

8.  Wife's  Occupation:   Homemaker. 

0.  Enter  adjusted  gross  Income  from  line 
in.  Form  1040,  $32,890.08. 

11.  Adjusted  Oroas  Income  for  Ai^ufc-a  tax 
compuUtion,    $32,800.06. 

13.  If  you  itemize  deductions,  enter  total 
from  SchediUe  A.  line  22,  Form  1040, 
$5,160.07. 

14.  Subtract  line  13  from  line  11,  $27,731.89. 

15.  Alaska  adjustments  to  Itemized  de4uc- 
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tions;   (2)  Delete  Alaska  Income  tax  deduc- 
tion. Schedule  A,  Form  1040,  $429.44. 

16.  Net  Alaska  taxable  Income,  828,151.  33. 

17.  Enter  total  personal  exemption  credits 
from  line  49  of  Page  2,  Part  IV,  Form  1040, 
5.2.500.00. 

18.  Subtract  line  17  from  line  16.  Enter 
balance  en   this   line,   $25.65133. 

19.  Tax,  $7,510.07. 

21.  Income  tax,  $7,510.07. 

23.  Total   tax,   $7,510.07. 

24.  E^ter  Your  Alaska  Income  Tax, 
$1,201.61. 

25.  Enter  Tour  School  Tax.  810.00. 

26.  Age  19  before  1  1,'70:  Yes;  Wife.  Yes; 
Active  Military,  No;   Total  Tax,  $1,211.61. 

Federal    Income    tax    withheld.    $9,739.20. 
Wages    paid    subject    to    withholding    In 
1970,   $42,500.00. 

Form  1120S,  Aulska.  U.S.  Small  Business 
CoBPORATiON  Income  Tax  Return,  1970 

Mike  Gravel  Real  Estate  Development,  Inc., 
Box  2283.  Anchorage,  Alaska  99501. 

E.  Enter  total  assets  from  line  14.  column 
D.  Schedule  L,  $32,794.08. 

CROSS    INCOME 

I.  Gross  receipts  or  gross  sales.  $3,750.00. 
3.  Gross  profit.  $3,750.00. 

II.  Total  Income,  $3,750.00. 

DEDUCTIONS 

17.  Taxes,  $67.50. 

18.  Interest,  $65.77. 
21.  Depreciation,  $22.89^ 

26.  Other  deductions,  $6,005.84. 

27.  Total  deductions  on  lines  12  thr.nigh 
26.  $6,162.00. 

28.  Taxable  Income.  ($2,412.00) . 
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Form  1120S,  U.S.  Small  Business  Corpora- 
tion Income  Tax  Return,  1970 

Mike  Gravel  Real  Estate  Development, 
Inc.,  Box  2283,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99501. 

E.  Enter  total  assets  from  line  14.  col- 
umn D,  Schedule  L.:  $30,119.90. 

CROSS    INCOME 

e.  other  Interest,  $143.42. 
11.  Total  income,  $143.42. 
deductions 
18.  Interest.  8160.73. 
21.  Depreciation  (Schedule  G) ,  $20.60. 

26.  Other  deductloi»»"  (attach  schedule)  : 
Bank  charges,  $10.80:  miscellaneous,  $61.70, 
$72.50. 

27.  Total  deductions  on  lines  12  through 
26,  $253.83. 

28.  Taxable  Income,  $110.41. 

SCHEDULE    G DEPRECIATION 

« 

Machinery  and  other  equipment — Date 
acquired:  3/67;  Cost  or  other  basis:  $334.45; 
Depreciation  allowed  or  allowable  in  prior 
years:  $118.41;  Method  of  computing  depre- 
ciation: DB;  Life  or  rate:  10;  Depreciation 
for  this  year:  $20.60. 

SCHEDULE   J — TAX   COMPUTATION 

2.  (b)  Subtract  $6,500  and  enter  difference, 
$6,500.00. 

4.  Subtract  $25,000,  $25,000.00. 

Schedule  K — Shareholders'  Shares  of 
Income 
^\    1  Taxable  income,  $110.41. 

3.  Corporation's  undistributed  taxable  In- 
come, $110.41. 

Schedule  of  distribution  of  income 

A.  Maurice  R.  Gravel — number  of  shares: 
4.000;  from  9  19/66  to  present. 

B.  Rita  J  Gravel — number  of  shares: 
6.000  from    9/19/66  to  present. 

6.  Undistributed  taxable  Income  (loss)  — 
Shareholder  A:  $44.16;  Shareholders:  $66  26- 
T*tal,  $110.14. 

9.  Ordinary  Income — Shareholder  A: 
$44.16;  Shareholder  B:  $66.25;  Total,  $110.41. 

P.  Date  Incorporated,  9/19/66. 

G   Did  the  corporation  at  the  end  of  tbe 


taxable  year  own  directly  or  Indirectly  60 
percent  or  more  of  the  voting  stock  of  a  do- 
mestic corporation?  No. 

H.  Did  the  corporation  during  the  taxable 
year  have  any  contracts  or  subcontracts  sub- 
ject to  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951?  No. 

I.  Amount  of  taxable  income  (or  loss)  for: 
1967.  $13,342.27;  1968,  $5,183.52;  1969, 
$2,412.00. 

J.  Refer  to  Instructions  for  business  activ- 
ity codes  and  state  the : 

Principal  business  activity,  real  estate. 

Principal  product  or  service,  consulting  and 
developing. 

L.  Did  you  claim  a  deduction  for  expenses 
connected  with  any: 

(1)  Entertainment  facility  (boat,  resort, 
ranch,  etc.)?  No. 

(2)  Living  accommodations  (except  em- 
ployees on  business)  ?  No. 

(3)  Employees'  families  at  conventions  or 
meetings?  No. 

(4)  Employee  or  family  vacations  not  re- 
ported on  Form  W-2?  No. 

M.  Did  you  file  all  required  Forms  1099, 
1096  and  1087?  No. 

N.  Did  the  corporation,  at  any  time  during 
the  taxable  year,  have  any  interest  in  or  sig- 
nature or  other  authority  over  a  bank,  secu- 
rities, or  other  financial  account  In  a  foreign 
country?  No. 

Schedule  L — Balance  Sheets 


ASSETS 

1.  Cash,  beginning  of  taxable  year  (B) 
Total  $231.73;  E:id  of  taxable  year,  (D)  Total, 
$159.23. 

2.  Trade  notes  and  accounts  receivable, 
beginning  of  taxable  year  (A)  Amount, 
of  taxable  year,  (B)  total,  $3,517.23;  end  of 
taxable  year  (D)  Total,  $936.15. 

(a)  Less  allowance  for  bad  debts, i)eglnnlng 
of  taxable  year.  (B)  Total,  $3,517.23;  end  of 
taxable  year  (D)  Total,  $936.15. 

6.  Loans  to  shareholders,  beginning  of  tax- 
able year  (B)  Total,  $28,839.08;  end  of  tax- 
able year  (D)  Total,  $28,839.08. 

9.  Buildings  and  other  fixed  depreciable 
assets,  beginning  of  taxable  year  (A) 
Amount,  $324.45;  end  of  taxable  year  (C) 
Amount,  $324.45. 

(a)  Less  accumulated  depreciation,  Be- 
glnlng  of  taxable  year  (A)  Amount,  $118.41, 
(B)  Total,  $206.04;  end  of  taxable  year  (C) 
Amount,  $139.01,  (D)  Total,  $185.44. 

14.  Total  assets,  beginning  of  taxable  vear 
(B)  Total,  $32,794.08;  end  of  taxable  year 
(D)  Total,  $30,119.90. 

Liabilities  and  Shareholders'  Equity 

15.  Accounts  payable,  beginning  of  tax- 
able year  (B)  Total,  $27,320.45;  end  of  tax- 
able year  (D)  Total,  $26,819.85. 

16.  Mtgs.,  notes,  bonds  payable  In  less  than 
1  year,  beginning  of  taxable  year  (B)  Total, 
$3,096.85;  end  of  taxable  year  (D)  Total, 
$1,033.68. 

21.  Capital  stock,  beginning  of  taxable  year 
(B)  Total,  $2,376.78;  end  of  taxable  year  (D) 
Total,  $2,266.37. 

27.  Total  liabilities  and  shareholders' 
equity,  beginning  of  taxable  year  (B)  Total, 
$32,794.08;  end  of  taxable  year  (D)  Total, 
$30,119.90. 

schedule      M-1 — RECONCILIATION      OF     INCOME 
PER  BOOKS  WITH  INCOME  PER  RETURN 

I.  Net   Income  per  book,    ($110.41). 

6.  Total  of  lines  1  through  5  ($110.41). 

10.  Income  ($110.41). 

Names:  Maurice  R.  &  Rita  Gravel,  714 
Braebum  Drive,  Tantallon,  Maryland  20022. 

Filing  Status:  Married  filing  Jointly  (even 
if  only  one  had  Income) . 

II.  Total  exemptions  claimed,  4. 

12.  Wages,  salaries,  tlpe,  etc.  (Attach 
Forms  W-2  to  back.  If  unavailable,  attach 
explanation,  $42,681.60. 

14.  Interest,  $87.60. 

15.  Income  other  than  wages,  dividends, 
and  interest  (from  line  40) .  $14,200.90. 


16.  Total  (add  lines  12,  13c,  14  and  16), 
$56,970.00. 

17.  Adjustments  to  Income  (such  as  "sick 
pay,"  moving  expense,  etc.  from  line  45), 
$3,000.00. 

18.  Adjusted  gross  Income  (subtract  line 
17  from  line  16) ,  $53,970.00. 

19.  Tax  (Check  if  from  Form  4726),  $13,- 
005.00. 

21.  Income  tax  (subtract  line  20  from  line 
19),  $13,005.00. 

22.  Other  taxes  (from  line  60),  $571.38. 

23.  Total  (add  lines  21  and  2i) ,  $13,576.38. 

24.  Total  Federal  income  tax  withheld  (at- 
tach Forms  W-2  or  W-2P  to  back) ,  $8,486.95. 

27.  Total  (add  lines  24,  25,  and  26),  $8,- 
486.95. 

28.  If  line  23  is  larger  than  line  27,  enter 
BALANCE  DUE.  $5,089.43. 

Clarkson  R.  Sherwood.  4-1-72,  11501 
Georgia  Avenue,  Wheaton,  Maryland  20902. 

34.  Business  Income  or  (loss)  (attach 
Schedule  C),  $15,311.31. 

36.  Net  gain  or  (loss)  from  sale  or  ex- 
change of  capital  assets  (attach  Schedule  D) , 
$1,000.00. 

37.  Pensions  and  aimuities,  rents  and 
royalties,  partnerships,  estates  or  trusts,  etc. 
(attach  Schedule  E),  $110.41. 

40.  Total  (add  lines  34,  35,  36,  37,  38.  and 
39) .  Enter  here  and  on  line  15,  $14,200.90. 

43.  Employee  business  expense  (attach 
Form  2106  or  other  statement),  $3,000.00. 

45.  Total  adjustments  (add  lines  41,  42,  43, 
and  44) .  Enter  here  and  on  line  17,  $3,000.00. 

46.  Adjusted  gross  income  (from  line  18), 
$53,970.00. 

47.  (a)  If  you  itemize  deductions,  enter 
total  from  Schedule  A,  line  32  and  attach 
Schedule  A,  $7681.14. 

48.  Subtract  line  47  from  line  46,  $46,288.86. 

49.  Multiply  total  number  of  exemptions 
claimed  on  line  11,  by  $675,  $2,700.00. 

50.  Taxable  Income.  Subtract  line  49  from 
line  48,  $43,588.86. 

55.  Self-employment  tax  (attach  Schedule 
SE),  $571.38. 

60.  Total  (add  lines  65,  66,  67,  58,  and  59). 
Enter  here  and  on  line  22.  $571.38. 

Taxes. — Real  estate,  $1,133.83. 

State  and  local  gasoline  (see  gas  tax  tables) 
$53.00. 

General  sales (  see  sales  tax  tables) ,  $325.74 

State  and  local  Income,  Md.  $626.28  plus 
$373.49,  Alaska,  $1,211.61,  $2,211.38. 

10.  Total  taxes  (Enter  here  and  on  line  18 
below.)  $3723.95. 

Contributions. — Various  organized  chari- 
ties, $30.00. 

11.  Total  cash  contributions,  $30.00. 

14.  Total  contributions  (Add  lines  11,  12, 
and  13.  Enter  here  and  on  line  19,  below.  See 
Instructions  on  page  8  for  limitation) ,  $30.00. 

Installment  purchases,  Nafl  Bk  of  Alaska, 
$25.90. 

Other  (Itemize)   S.  Harhut.  $43.45. 

Am.  Sec.  Bk.  &  Trust  Co.,  $245.12. 

Prestwlck  Corp.,  $2,423.80. 

Va.  Nat'l  Bank,  $326.26. 

Security  Bank,  N.A.,  $681.33. 

Senate  Empl.  Fed.  Cr.  Union,  $281.34. 

15.  Total  Interest  expense  (Enter  here  and 
on  line  20,  below.)  $3,927.19. 

SUMMART   or  ITEMIZED  DEDUCTIONS 

18.  Total  taxes  (from  line  10)  $3,723.95. 

19.  Total  contributions  (from  line  14) 
$30.00.  ' 

20.  Total  Interest  expense  (from  line  16). 
$3,927.19.  ' 

22.  Total  Itemized  Deductions.  (Add  lines 
17  through  21.  Enter  here  and  on  Form  1040 
line  47),  $7,681.14. 

Name:  Maurice  R.  Gravel. 

Employer's  name:  U.S.  Government. 

(d)  Other  travel  expenses  (specify)  Living 
Expenses  Under  Code  Sec.  162(a)  (3)  IRC— 
See  Attached  Certification,  $3,000.00. 

Total  travel  expenses,  $3,000.00. 

5.  Total  of  lines  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  $3,000.00. 

7.  Excess  expenses  (line  5  less  line  6) .  Enter 
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here    and    include    In   line   43,   Form    1040, 
$3,000.00. 

Clark  Sherwood  &  Co., 

Wheaton,  Md. 
I  hereby  certify  that  I  was  in  a  travel 
status  in  the  Washington  area,  away  from 
home.  In  the  performance  of  my  official  duties 
as  a  Member  of  Congress,  for  208  days  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year,  and  my  deductible  liv- 
ing expenses  while  in  such  travel  status 
amounted  to  over  $3,000. 

::cn.  Mike  Gravel. 
Names:   Maurice  R.  and  Rita  Gravel. 

I.  Gross  receipts  or  gross  sales.  $22,290. 
10.    Gross    profit    (subtract    line    9    from 

Une  1.  $22,290. 

Other  business  deductions: 

II.  Depreciation  (explain  in  Schedule  C-2) , 
$102.85. 

17.  Legal  and  professional  fees,  $160.50. 

24.  Other  business  expenses  (explain  in 
Schedule  C-l),  $6,715.34. 

25.  Total  of  Unes  11  through  24,  $6,978.69. 

26.  Net  profit  (or  loss)  (subtract  line  25 
from  line  10).  Enter  here  %nd  on  line  34, 
Form  1040.  Also  enter  on  Schedule  SE,  Part 
I,  line  1,  $15,311.31. 

24.  Auto  and  local  travel,  $55.53;  tele, 
$131.36;  travel,  $8,528.16;  public  relations, 
$671.40;  bank  charges,  $23.02;  dues  and  sub- 
scriptions, $868.35;  office  exp  relmb.,  $1,562.48. 

a.  Group  and  guideline  class  or  descrip- 
tion of  property,  furniture  and  fixtures. 

29.  Other  depreciation:  Buildings. 

b.  Date  acquired,  1969. 

c.  Cost  or  other  basis.  $411.42. 

d.  Depreciation  allowed  or  allowable  in 
prior  years,  $102.85. 

e.  Method  of  computing  depreciation, 
SL. 

f.  Life  or  rate,  4. 

g.  Depreciation  for  this  year.  $102.85. 

30.  Totals,  $411.42  and  $102.85. 
32.  Balance,  $102.85. 

Name:  Maurice  R.  Gravel. 

I.  Net  profit  (or  loss)  shown  in  Schedule  C 
(Form  1040),  line  26.  (Enter  combined 
amount  if  more  than  one  business), 
$15,311.31. 

3.  Net  earnings  (or  loss)  from  business 
self-employment  (Subtract  line  2  from 
line  1,  and  enter  here  and  on  line  8(a),  Part 
Ul  below),  $15,311.31. 

8.  Net  earnings  (or  loss)  from  self -employ- 
ment— 

(a)  From  business  (other  than  farming) 
from     line  3,     Part     I,     above,       $15,312.31. 

9.  Total  net  earnings  (or  loss)  from  self- 
employment  reported  on  line  8,  $15,311.31. 

10.  The  largest  amount  of  combined  wages 
and  sell-employment  earnings  subject  to 
social  security  tax  Is,  $7,800.00. 

II.  (a)  Total  "PICA"  wages  as  indicated  on 
Form  W-2,  $181.50. 

(c)  Total  of  lines  11(a)  and  11(b) .  $181.50. 

12.  Balance  (subtract  line  11(c)  from 
line  10),  $7,618.50. 

13.  Self -employment  Income — line  9  or  12, 
whichever  is  smaller.  $7,618.60. 

14.  If  line  13  is  $7,800,  enter  $585.00:  If  less, 
multiply  the  amount  on  line  13  by  .075, 
$571.38. 

16.  Self-employment  tax  (subtract  line  15 
from  Une  14).  Enter  here  and  on  Form  1040, 
line  55,  $571.38. 

Names;  Maurice  R.  and  Rita  Gravel. 

a.  Kind  of  property  and  description  (Ex- 
ample, 100  shares  of  "Z"  Co.)  :  100  sh  Banis- 
ter Control  Corp;  c.  Mo.,  day.  yr.  (Put  date 
sold  above  dotted  line  and  date  acquired 
below  dotted  line) ;  December  12,  1971;  d. 
Gross  sales  price:  $1,377.02;  e.  Cost  or  other 
basis,  as  adjusted,  cost  of  subsequent  Im- 
provements (if  not  purchased,  attskch  ex- 
planation) and  expense  of  sale:  $1,393.45; 
f .  Gain  or  (loss)  (d  less  a) :  $16.43. 

100  sh  Bantam  Books  Inc.,  December  22, 
1971;  $1,450.93;  $1,275.00;  $175.93. 

3.  Enter  net  gain  or  (loss),  combine  lines 
1  and  2,  $159.60. 

4(a).   Short-term  capital  loss  component 


carryover  from  years  beginning  before  1970 
(see  instruction  H) ,  $10,541.40. 

4(b).  Short-term  capital  loss  carryover 
attributable  to  years  beginning  after  1969 
(see  instruction  H),  $2,880.00. 

5.  Net  short-term  gain  or  (loss) ,  combine 
lines  3,  4(a)  and  4(b),  $13,261.90. 

1,000  sh.  Montg.  Land  Inc.  &  Dev.  Corp., 
September  15,  1970  and  October  29,  1971; 
$2,500.00;  and  $1,000.00;  $1,500.00. 

11.  Net  gain  or  (loss),  combine  lines  6 
through  10,  $1,500,00. 

13.  Net  loug  term  gain  or  (loss),  combine 
lines  11,  12(a)  and  12(b),  $1,500.00. 

14.  Combine  the  amounts  shown  on  lines 
5  and  13.  and  enter  the  net  gain  (loss)  here, 
$11,761  90. 

16.  If  line  14  shows  a  loss — See  Instruc- 
tion 1. 

(a)  Enter  one  of  the  following  amounts: 
(Ul).  If  amounts  on  line  5  and  line  13  are 

net  losses,  enter  amount  on  line  6  added  to 
50',  of  amount  on  line  13,  ($11,761.90.) 

(b)  Enter  here  and  on  line  35,  Form  1040, 
the  smaller  of : 

(ill).  Taxable  income,  as  adjusted  (see  in- 
struction J),  ($1,000.00.) 

Part  V — Complete  Part  V  if  Losses  are 
Shown  on  Lines  4(a|.  5.  and  14  (See  In- 
struction L) 

34.  Combine  lines  3  and  11  and  If  gain, 
enter  gain;  if  zero  or  a  loss,  enter  a  zero, 
$1,659.50. 

35.  Enter  gain,  if  any.  from  line  3,  $159.50. 

36.  Enter  smaller  of  amount  on  line  34 
or  line  35.  $159.50. 

37.  Enter  excess  of  gain  on  line  34  over 
amount  on  line  36,  $1,500.00. 

38.  Enter  loss  from  line  12(a);  If  line  12 
I  a)  Is  blank,  enter  a  zero,  none. 

39.  Reduce  the  gain,  if  any,  on  line  37  to 
the  extent  of  the  loss.  If  any,  on  line  38, 
$1,500.00. 

40.  Enter  loss  from  line  4(a).  $10,541.40. 

41.  Add  the  gain(s)  on  line(s)  36  and  39, 
$1,659.60. 

42.  Reduce  the  less  on  line  40  to  the  extent 
of   the  gain,   if   any,   on   line   41,   $8,881.90. 

Names:  Maurice  R.  and  Rita  Gravel. 

(H)  Mike  Gravel  Real  Estate  Doj-elopment, 
Inc.,  92-0033655,  $44.16. 

(U)  Mike  Gravel  Real  Estate  Development. 
Inc.,  92-0033655,  $66.25. 

1.  Income  or  (loss),  total  of  column  (d), 
5110.41. 

Total  of  Parts  I,  II,  and  III  (Enter  here  and 
on  Form  1040,  line  37) ,  $110.41. 

Names:   Maurice  R.  and  Rita  Gravel. 

1.    Taxable    income    (see    instruction    1): 

(a)  Computation  year   1971:   $43,589. 

(b)  1st  preceding  base  period  year  1970: 
$25,222. 

(c)  2d  preceding  base  period  year  1969: 
$15,731. 

(d)  3d  preceding  base  period  year  1968: 
$23,068. 

le)  4th  preceding  base  period  year  1967: 
$24,405. 

6.  Adjusted  taxable  income  from  line  5, 
column    (a),   $43,589. 

7.  30 9^  of  the  sum  of  line  5,  columns 
(b),  (c),  (d),  and  (e),  $26,528. 

8.  Averageable  Income  (line  6  less  line  7), 
$17,061. 

9.  Amount  from  Hue  7,  $26,528. 

10.  20'^:    of  line  8.  $3,412. 

11.  Total    (add   lines  9   and    10),   $29,940. 

13.  Total    (add  lines   11   and   12),  $29,940. 

14.  Tax  on  amount  on  line  13.  $7,867. 

15.  Tax  on  amount  on  line  11.  $7,857. 

16.  Tax  on  amount  on  line  9,  $6,570. 

17.  Difference  (line  15  leas  line  16),  $1,287. 

18.  Multiply  the  amount  on  line  17  by  4, 
$5,148. 

19.  Total   (add  lines  14  and  18),  $13,005. 
22.  Tax   (add  lines  19,  20  and  21).  Enter 

here  and  on  Form  1040,  line  19.  Also  check 
Schedule  G  box  on  Form  1040.  line  19, 
$13,005. 

Names:  Maurice  R.  and  Rita  Gravel. 


I.  1971  tax  (from  line  23,  Form  1040,  $13.- 
570.38. 

5.  Balance  (line  1  less  line  4).  $13,576.38. 

6.  Enter  80 '^  of  the  amount  shown  on  line 
5.  $10,861.10. 

7.  Divide  amount  on  line  6  by  the  number 
of  installments  required  for  the  year  (See 
Instruction  B.)  Enter  the  result  in  appro- 
priate columns.  Apr.  15.  1971:  $2,715.28:  June 
15,  1971:  $2,715.27;  Sept.  15.  1971:  $2,715.28; 
Jan.  15,  1972:  $2,715.27. 

8.  Amounts  pa-Id  on  estimate  for  each 
period  and  tax  withheld  (see  Instruction  G), 
Apr.  15,  1971:  $2,121.74;  June  15,  1971:  $2.- 
121.74;  Sept.  15,  1971:  $2,121.74;  Jan.  15.  1972: 
$2,121.78. 

10.  Total  (Add  line  8  and  line  9.)  Apr.  15, 
1971:  $2,121.74;  June  15,  1971:  $2,121.74: 
Sept.  15,  1971:  $2,121.74;  Jan.  15,  1972:  $2.- 
121.73. 

II.  Underpayment  (line  7  less  line  10).  or 
Overpayment  (line  10  less  7)  Apr.  15,  1971: 
$593.54;  June  15,  1971:  $593.53;  Sept.  15, 
1971:  $593.54;  Jan.  15,  1972:  $593.74. 

12.  Total  amount  paid  and  withheld  from 
January  1  through  the  installment  date  in- 
dicated, Apr.  15,  1971:  82.121.74;  June  15. 
1971;  $4,243.48;  Sept.  15.  1971:  $6,365.22;  Jan. 
15,  1972:  $8,486.95. 

13.  Exception  No.  1  1970  tax,  $6,252.38:  Apr. 
15.  1971:  $1,563.09;  June  15,  1971:  $3,126.19: 
Sept.  15,  1971:  $4,68929;  Jan.  15.  1972:  $6.- 
25238. 

Names:  Maurice  R.  and  Rita  Gravel. 

1.  Total  income  (adjusted  gross  Income)  : 
Form  1040— line  15c  for  1969.  line  18  for  1970 
and  1971.  and  line  17  for  1972;  Form  1040A— 
line  14  for  1972.  852.253.87. 

2.  Deductions.  See  Instructions  and  explain 
any  change  on  page  2.  $7,681.14. 

3.  Total  tax.  812,829.79. 

4.  Federal  Income  tax  withheld  and  excels 
F.I  C.A.  tax.  $8,486.95. 

8.  Amount  paid  with  original  return,  plus 
additional  pavments  made  after  It  was  filed, 
$5,089.43. 

9.  Total  of  lines  4  through  8.  column  C, 
$13,576.38. 

11.  Subtract  line  10  from  line  9,  ard  enter 
result.  813,576.38. 

13.  If  ime  3,  column  C  Is  more  than  li;ie 
11,  enter  Refund  to  be  received,  $746.59. 

Decrease  In  Income:  Subchapter  S — EI  No. 
81-0306068  Loss  (w)  ($1,716.13)  (Schedule  K. 
of  Form  1 120S  attached ) . 

Decrease  in  Tax  Liability:  Investment 
Credit  (Form  3468  Attached) .  Revised  Sched- 
ule "G"  attached. 


SCHEDULE    K- 


-shareholders 

INCOME 


SHARES    OF 


1.  Taxable  income.  ($13,200.95.) 

SCHEDLTLE     OF     DISTRIBUTION     AND     INCOME 

1.  Name,  and  number  of  shares 

A.  Larrv  Martta.  7.000. 

B.  Nlkl  Martin,  1.500. 
C*Bm  Martin.  3.555. 
D.  Rita  Gravel.  1,000. 

4.  Conjpensation.  shareholder  A.  $3,395; 
sharehoiair  C.  $1,889.68:  total.  $5,284.83. 

6.  Undistributed  taxable  Income  (loss)  : 
shareholder  A  ($3,333.25);  shareholder  B 
($2.409.17) ;  shareholder  C  ($5,747.41) ;  share- 
holder D  ($1,711.13);  total  ($13,206.95). 

9.  Ordinary  income;  shareholder  A  ($3.- 
333.24);  shareholder  B  ($2,409.17);  share- 
holder C  ($5,742.41);  shareholder  D  ($1.- 
716.13):  total,  ($13,200.95). 

Name:   MauFtee  R.  ajid  Rita  Gravel. 

2.  Total  qualified  investment — Add  lines 
1(a)  through  1(f)  $1,094.16. 

3  Tentative  investment  credit — T^,  {A'^v 
for  public  utility  property)  of  line  2.  $76.59. 

4.  Carryback  and  carrj-over  of  unused 
credlt(s).  (See  Instruction  4  for  sp>eclal  limi- 
tation— attach  computation.)   $76.59. 

5.  Total — Add  lines  3  and  4.  $76.59. 

UMrrAnoir 

6.  la)  Individuals:  (b)  Estates  and  trusts; 
(c)  Corporations.  $12,335  00 
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9.  Line  6  less  line  8.  $12,335.00 

10.  (a)  Enter  amount  on  line  9  or  $25  000 
whichever  Is  lesser,  $12,335.00. 

11.  Total— Add  lines  10  (a)  and  (b)  $12- 
335.00.  V    ' .  '•'     . 

12.  Investment  credit— Enter  amount  from 
.    line  5  or  line  11,  whichever  is  lesser.  $76.69. 

Names:    Maurice   R.   and   Rita  Gravel. 

1.  Taxable  Income,  and  5.  Adjusted  taxable 
Income  or  base  period  Income.  (Line  1  plus 
line  2.  less  lines  3  and  4) .  U  less  than  zero, 
enter  zero. 

(a)  Computation  year  1971.  $41,873. 

(b)  1st  preceding  base  period  year  1970. 
»25.222. 

(c)  2d  preceding  base  period  year  1969, 

515.T31. 

(d)  3d  preceding  base  period  year  1968, 
$23,068. 

(e)  4th  preceding  base  period  year  1967 
$24,405. 

-  6.  Adjusted  taxable  income  from  line  5, 
column  (a).  $41,873. 

7.  30^0  of  the  sum  of  line  5,  columns  (b). 
(C).  (d),and  (e),  $26,528. 

8.  Averagable  Income  (line  6  less  line  71 
$15,345.  '■ 

9.  Amount  from  line  7.  $26  528. 

10.  20 ^J.  of  line  8.  $3,069. 

11.  Total  (add  lines  9  aud  10) .  $29,537. 

13.  Total  (add  lines  11  and  12),  $29,.'>97. 

14.  Tax  on  amount  on  line  13.  $7,723.  - 

15.  Tax  on  amount  on  line",  $7,723. 

16.  Tax  on  amount  on  line  9.  $6,570. 

17.  Difference  (line  15  less  line  16),  $1,153. 

18.  Multiply  the  amount  on  line  17  bv  4 
84.612.  '     ' 

19.  Total    (add  lines   14  and   18),  $12,335. 
22.  Tax   (add  lines   19.  20  and  21).  Enter 

here  and  on  Form  1040.  line  19.  Also  check 
Schedule  G  box  on  Form  1040,  line  29 
$12,335. 

DR  600:  Alaska  iNorviDCAL  Income  Tax 
Return,  1971 

Fifbt  name  and  initial:  Maurice  R.  &  Rita 
Gravel,  714  Braeburn  Drive,  Tantallon,  Mary- 
land 20022. 

Occupation:  Yov.rs.  U.S.  Senator:  spouse's, 
homemaker. 

Was  an  Alaska  return  filed  for  1970?  Yes. 

Filing  Status:  2.  Married  filing  jointly. 

Exemptions : 

7,  Yourself,  8.  Spouse. 

9.  First  names  of  your  dependent  children 
who  lived  with  you:   Martin,  Lynn. 

Enter  number — 2. 

11.  Total  exemptions  claimed.  4. 

12.  Wages,  salaries,  C.O.L.A.,  tips,  etc 
$42,500.00.  *^  ' 

14.  Interest,  $87.60. 

15.  Income  other  than  wages,  dividends 
and  Interest,   ($1,110.41.) 

16.  Total,  $41,477.19. 

17.  Adjustments  to  Income.  $3,000.00. 

18.  Adjusted  gross  income,  $38,477  19 

19.  Tax,  $11,538.59. 
21.  Income  tax,  $11,538.59 

23.  Total,  $11,538  59. 

24.  Enter  Alaska  Income  Tax,  $1,846.17. 

25.  Enter  your  School  Tax,  $10.00. 

26.  Age  29,  before  1   1/71:  yes;  wife  yes 
Total  tax,  $1,856.17. 
31.  If  payments  (line  30)  are  less  than  tax 

(line  26)  enter  balance  due,  $1,856.17. 

PART  11— INCOME  OTHER  THAN  WAGES.  DIVIDENDS^ 
AND  INTEREST 

35.  Net  loss  from  sale  or  exchange  of  capital 
assets,  (1,000.00). 

37.  Pensions  and  annuities,  rents  and  royal- 
ties, partnerships,  estates  or  trusts,  ($iio  41) 

40.  Total,  ($1,110.41). 

'  PART  m. ADJUSTMENTS  TO  INCOME 

43.  Employee   business  expense,   $3,000.00. 
46.  Total  adjustments,  $3,000.00. 

PART   IV.   B   RESIOEirr TAX   COMPTJTATION 

46b.  Adjusted  gross  Income,  $38,477.19. 
47b.  Itemtee  deductions,  $1,500.00. 
48b.    Subtract    line    47b    from    line    46b 
$36,977.19. 
49b.  Exemptions,  $2,700.00. 


50b.  Taxable  Income.  $34,277.19. 

PART  in INCOME  OR  LOSSES  FROM  PARTNER- 
SHIPS, ESTATES  OR  TRUSTS,  AND  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS  CORPORATIONS 

Mike  Gravel  Real  Estate  Development,  Inc., 
Box  2283.  Anchorage,  Alaska,  Small  Business 
Corporation  loss  ($lip.41). 

PART  V. COMPLETE  PART  V  IP  LOSSES  ARE 

SHOWN 

34.  Combine  lines  3  and  11  and  if  gain 
enter  gain,  $1,659.50. 

36.  Enter  gain,  if  any,  from  line  3.  $159.50. 

36.  Enter  smaller  of  amount  on  line  34  or 
line  36.  $159.50. 

37.  Enter  excess  of  gain  on  line  34  over 
amount  on  line  36.  $1,500.00. 

39.  Reduce  the  gain,  if  any,  on  line  37, 
$1,500.00. 

40.  Enter  loss  from  line  4(a)    ($10,541.40). 

41.  Add  the  galn(s)  on  line(s)  36  and  39. 
$1,659.50. 

42.  Reduce  the  loss  on  line  40  to  the  extent 
of  the  gain,  if  any,  on  line  41,  ($8,881.90.) 

Capital  Gains  and  Losses,  1971 
PAtT  I.  short-term  CAPrrAL  gains  and  losses 

a.  Kind  of  property  and  description  (Ex- 
ample, 100  shares  of  "Z"  Co.),  100  shares 
Bcnnlster  Control  Corp.;  c.  Mo.,  day,  yr.  sold 
and  date  acquired,  12/22/71,  12  22-71; 
d.  Gross  sales  price,  $1,377.02;  e.  Cost  or  other 
basis,  as  adjusted,  and  expense  of  sale, 
$1,393.45;  f.  Gain  or  (loss),  ($16.43). 

a.  Kind  of  property  and  description  (Ex- 
ample, 100  shares  of  "Z"  Co.),  100  shares 
Bantam  Books,  Inc.;  c.  Mo.,  day,  yr.  sold  and 
date  acquired,  12/22,71,  12/22/71;  d.  Gross 
sales  price.  $1,450.93;  e.  Cost  or  other  basis, 
as  adjusted,  and  expense  of  sale,  $1,275.00- 
f.  Gain  or  (loss) ,  $175.93. 

3.  Enter  net  gain,  $159.50. 

4(a)  Short-term  capital  loss  component 
carryover  from  years  beginning  before  1970 
($10,541.40). 

4(b)  Short-term  capital  loss  carryover  at- 
tributable to  years  beginning  after  1969 
($2,880.00). 

6.  Net  short-term    (loss),    ($13,261.90) 
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PART  n.  long-term  capptal  gains  and  losses 
a.  Kind  of  property  and  description  (Ex- 
ample,  100  shares  of  "Z"  Co.),  1,000  shares 
Montg.    Land    Investment    &    Development 
Corp.;  c.  Mo.,  day,  yr.  sold  and  date  acquired, 
9/15  70,     10  29/71;     d.     Gross    sales    price, 
$2,500.00;  e.  Cost  or  other  basis,  as  adjusted, 
and   expense   of   sale,   $1,000.00;    f.   Gain   or 
(loss),  $1,500.00. 
11.  Net  gain,  $1,500.00. 
13.  Net  long-term  gain,  $1,500.00.  / 


part  m.  summary  op  parts  i  and  n 


lines  5 


14.  Combine  the  amounts  shown 
and  13,  ($11,761.90).  ^ 

16.  If  line  14  shows  a  loss,  ftTTEnter  one 
of  the  following  amounts,  ($11,761.90). 

(b)  Enter  here  and  on  line  35,  (ill)  taxable 
income,  as  adjusted,  ($1,000.00). 

Maryland  Tax  Return,  1971 

Name  and  initial.  Maurice  R.  Gravel. 

Spouse's  name  and  Initial.  Rita  Gravel. 

Present  address,  714  Braeburn  Drive,  Tan- 
tallon, Pr.  Georges,  Md.  20022. 

Spouse's  occupation,  homemaker. 

Your  present  employer,  U.S.  Senate. 

A.  Your  filing  status,  -married  filing  joint 
return  or  spouse  had  no  income. 

First  names  of  dependent  children".  Martin, 
Lynn. 

Total  exemptions.  4. 

I.  Total  Income,  $53,970.00. 
5.  Total  Maryland  Income.  $53,970.00. 

8.  If  you  Itemize  deductions,  $5,469.76. 

9.  Net  Income.  $48,500.24. 

10.  Numt>er  of  Exemptions  x  $800,  $3,200.00. 

II.  Taxable  Net  Income,  $45,300.24. 

12.  Maryland  Tax.  $2,206.01. 

13.  Local  Income  Tax,  $1,102.50. 

14.  Total  Maryland  and  local  income  tax 
$3,307.61. 


17.  Credit  for  income  tax  paid  another 
State.  $1,866.17. 

19.  Total  payments  and  credit.  $1,856.17. 

20.  Balance  Due.  $1,461.34. 

Signature  of  preparer  other  than  taxpayer, 
Clarkson  R.  Sherwood,  11505  Georgia  Ave- 
nue. Wheaton,  Maryland  20902,  4-1-72. 

schedule  a INCOME   AND  ADJUSTMENTS  FROM 

FEDERAL    RETURN 

1.  Wages.  Salaries,  Tips,  etc.,  $42,681.60. 

3.  Interest,  $87.60. 

4.  Business  Income.  $15,311.31. 

6.  Sale  or  exchange  of  property,  $1,000.00. 

5.  Sale  or  exchange  of  property,  ($1,000.00) . 

6.  Pensions  and  annuities,  rents  and  royal- 
ties, partnerships,  estates  or  trusts,  etc . 
($110.41). 

9.  Total,  $56,970.00. 

10.  Adjustments,  $3,000.00. 

11.  Total  Income,  $53,970.00. 

SCHEDULE    B ITEMIZED    DEDUCTIONS    FROM 

FEDERAL    RETURN    WITH    ADJUSTMENTS 

2.  Taxes,  $3,723.95. 

3.  Contributions,  $30.00. 

4.  Interest,  $3,927.19. 

6.  Total.  $7,681.14. 

7.  Subtract  State  and  local  Income  taxes 
Included  on  line  2,  $2,211.38. 

8.  Total.  $5,469.76. 

10.  Total  Maryland  deductions,  $5,469.76. 

Tax  Credtts  for  Income  Taxes  Paid  to  Other 
States  and  Maryland  Personal  Property 
Taxes,  1971 

1.  Taxable  Net  Income,  $45,300.24. 

2.  Income   Taxable   In  other  state,   $34,- 
277,19. 

3.  Revised  taxable  net  Income,  $11,023.05. 

4.  Tax  on  amount  on  line  3,  $736.72. 

credit    computation 

5.  Maryland  Tax,  $3,307.51. 

6.  Tentative  Tax  Credit,  $2,570.79. 

7.  Tax  Paid  to  State  of  Alaska,  $1,856.17. 

8.  Credit  for  income  tax  paid  to  other  state. 
$1,856.17. 


U.S.  Individual  Income  Tax  Retttrn,  1972 

First  name  and  initial:  Maurice  R.  and 
Rita  Gravel. 

Present  home  address:  U.S.  Senate  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20510. 

Occupation;  Yours,  U.S.  Senator,  wife's, 
homemaker. 

FILING    STATUS 

2.  Married  filing  Joint  return. 

EXEMPTIONS 

6.  Yourself. 

7.  Wife  (husband). 

8.  First  names  of  your  dependent  children 
who  lived  with  you:   Martin,  Lynn. 

Enter  number,  2. 

10.  Total  exemptions  claimed,  4. 

INCOME 

11.  Wages,  salaries,  tips,  and  other  employee 
compensation,  $42,500.00. 

13.  Interest  Income  (if  $200  or  less,  enter 
total  without  listing  in  Schedule  B),  $99.86. 

14.  Income  other  than  wages,  dividends, 
and  Interest  (from  line  45)    $3,692  60 

15.  Total,  $46,292.46. 

16.  Adjustments  to  income  (such  as  "sick 
pay,"  moving  expenses,  etc.  from  line  60). 
$3,000.00. 

17.  Subtract  line  16  from  lUie  15  (adjusted 
gross  Income),  $43,292.46. 

TAX,    PAYMENTS   AND    CREDITS 

18.  Tax,  $7,512.88. 

20.  Income  tax,  $7,512.88. 

21.  Other  taxes.  $384.34. 

22.  Total,  $7,897.22. 

23.  Total  Federal  income  tax  withheld. 
$10,789.20. 

27.  Total  (add  lines  23,  24,  25,  and  26)  $10  - 
789.40.  ' 

BAL.    DUE    OR   REFUND 

29.  If  line  27  is  larger  than  line  22,  enter 
amount  overpaid,  $2,891.98. 

30.  Line  29  to  be  refunded  to  you,  $2,891.98. 
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FOREIGN   ACCOUNTS 

Did  you,  at  any  time  during  the  taxable 
j'ear.  have  any  Interest  in  or  signature  or 
other  authority  over  a  bank,  securities,  or 
other  financial  account  in  a  foreign  country 
(except  In  a  U.S.  military  banking  facility 
operated  by  a  U.S.  financial  institution)  :  No. 

Wage  and  Tax  Statement,  1972 

Employer's  identification  number,  name, 
Hon.  Mike  Gravel.  20076. 

Federal    income   tax    withheld:    $10,789.20. 

Wages  paid  subject  to  withholding  in  1972, 
$42,500.00. 

33.  Print  or  type  the  location  of  your  prin- 
cipal place  of  residence  at  end  of  year  (a) 
State,  Alaska,  (b)  Borough,  Greater  Anchor- 
age, (c)  Locality.  If  you  lived  inside  the 
tK)undaries  of  an  Incorporated  city,  town, 
etc.,  enter  its  name,  Anchorage. 

INCOME  other  than  WAGES,  DIVIDENDS,  AND 

interest 

35.  Business  Income,  $5,124.  51. 

36.  Net  gain  (or  loss)  from  sale  or  ex- 
change of  capital  assets,  ($1.000.00) . 

38.  Pensions  and  annuities,  rents  and 
royalties,  partnerships,  estate  or  trusts,  etc. 
(attach  Schedule  E),  ($431.91). 

45.  Total  (add  lines  35  through  44).  Enter 
here  and  on  line  14,  $3,692.60. 

adjustments  to  income 

48.  Employee  business  expense  (attach 
Form  2106  or  other  statement),  $3,000.00. 

50.  Total  adjustments.  $3,000.00. 

TAX  computation 

51.  Adjusted  gross  income.  $43,292.46. 

52.  (a)  If  you  Itemize  deductions,  enter 
total  from  Schedule  A.  line  40  and  attach 
Schedule  A  (b)  If  you  do  not  Itemize  deduc- 
tions, enter  15^;  of  line  51.  but  do  NOT  enter 
more  than  $2,000.  ($1,000  if  line  3  is  check- 
ed),  $11,233.79. 

53.  Subtract  line  52  from  line  51,  $32,058- 
67. 

54.  Multiply  total  number  of  exemptions 
claimed  on  line  10.  by*$750.  $3,000.00. 

55.  Taxable  Income,  $29,058.67. 

other  taxes 
62.  Self-employment  tax,  $384.34. 
67.  Total,  $384.34. 

Employee  Business  Expenses.  1972 

Your   name;    Maurice   R.   Gravel. 

Social  security  number:   XXX-XX-XXXX 

Occupation  in  which  expenses  were 
Incurred:  U.S.  Senator. 

Employer's  name :    U.S.    Senate. 

Employer's  address:  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

employee  business  expenses 

(d) .  Other  travel  expenses:  Living  Expenses 
Under  Code  Sec.  162(a)(3)  IRC — See  At- 
tached Certification.  $3,000.00. 

Total  travel  expenses.  $3,000.00. 

4.  Employee  expenses  other  than  traveling, 
transportation,  and  outside  salesman's 
expenses  to  the  extent  of  the  reimbursement. 
$3,000.00. 

7.  Excess  expenses.  $3,000.00. 

Itemized  Deductions  and  Dividend  and 

Interest  Income,  1972 
Names:    Maurice  R.  and  Rita  Gravel. 
Your     social     security     number:     021-22- 
7897. 


schedule  a- 


-itemized  deductions 
taxes 


11.  Real  estate.  $556.54. 

12.  State  and  local  gasoline,  $60.00. 

13.  General  sales.  $289.14. 

14.  State  and  local  Income  (Md.  $1,451.34), 
(Alaska  $1,856.17),   $3307.51. 

17.  Total  taxes.  $4,213.19. 

Contributions. — Cash — including  checks, 
money  orders,  etc.  Various  organizations 
and  charities.  $30.00. 

Political   contribution.   $100.00. 

21.  Total  contributions,  $130.00. 


interest  expense 
22.  Home    mortgage,    $2,780.48. 

24.  Other  (itemize)  S.  Harnut  (AMSB), 
$45.81. 

Senate  Empl.  Fed.  Cr.  Union,  $299.89. 
Int.  Rev.  Serv.,  $59.69. 
Bank  loans,  $3,011.83. 
Condominium  mortgage,  $692.90. 

25.  Total    interest   expense,   $6,890.60. 
28.  $100  limitation,  $100.00. 

summary  OF  itemized  deductions 

34.  Total  taxes,  $4,213.19. 

35.  Total  contributions,  $130.00. 

36.  Total  Interest  expense,  $6,890.60. 

40.  Total   Itemized   deductions,   $11,233.79. 
Names:   Maurice  R.  and  Rita  Gravel. 
Social  security  number  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

A.  Principal  business  activity  U.S.  Sena- 
tor: product  speaking  engagements  and 
public  service. 

B.  Business  name.  Honorable  Mike  Gravel. 

C.  Employer  Identification  Number  021- 
22-7897. 

D.  Business  addresis  (number  and  street) 
U.S.  Senate. 

City.  State  and  ZIP  code  Washington,  DC. 

E.  Indicate   method  of  accounting:    cash. 

F.  Were  you  required  to  file  Form  1096 
for  1972?  No. 

G.  Is  this  business  located  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  city,  town,  etc.,  indi- 
cated?: Yes. 

H.  Did  you  own  this  business  at  the  end 
of  1972?  Yes. 

I.  How  many  months  in  1972  did  you  own 
this  business?  12. 

J.   Was   an    Employer's   Quarterly   Federal 
Tax  Return.  Form  941.  filed  for  this  busl- 
nes.-?    for    any    quarter    in    1972?    No. 
income 

1.   Gross   receipts   or   sales.   $23,861.12. 

3.  Gross  profit,  did  not  receive  1099  state- 
ments from  all  sources — income  reported 
from   cash    receipts  records. 

5.  Total  Income.  $23,861.12. 

6.  Depreciation.  $102.85. 

DEDUCTIONS 

19.  Other  buiness  expenses    (specify) : 

(a)  Auto  and  local  travel  2,858.84  less 
reimb..  ($1,809.01 ).  $1,049  83. 

(b)  Office  Supplies  and  Expense.  $3,338.77. 

(c)  Delegate  and  Constituent  expenses, 
$1,622.15. 

(d)  Research    and   Commissions,   $924.15. 

(e)  Dues    and    Subscriptions,    $298.20. 

(f)  Others  Travel  and  Lodging  29,422.44, 
less  rsimbursement   ($19,893.13),  $9,529.31. 

(h)  Tele  and  Tele  790.1 5-less  reimb. 
($439.14),  $351.01. 

(1)  Printing  and  Publications  895.40-less 
reimb.  ($625.50) ,  $269.90. 

(j(  Communications  and  Recordings, 
$1,206.64. 

(k)   Bank  charges,  $43.80. 

(p)  Total  other  business  expenses, 
$18,633.76. 

20.  Total  deductions.  $18,736.61. 

21.  Net  profit  (or  loss) .  $5,124.51. 

SCHEDULE    C-2    DEPRECIATION 

a.  Group  and  guideline  class  or  description 
of  property,  furniture  and  fixtures. 

b.  Date  acquired.  1969. 

c.  Cost  or  other  basis,  $411.42. 

d.  Depreciation  allowed  or  allowable  in 
prior  years,  $205.70. 

e.  Method  of  computing  depreciation,  SL. 

f .  Life  or  rate,  4. 

g.  Depreciation  for  this  year,  $102.85. 
5.  Totals,  $102.85. 

Balance.  $102.85. 

summary    of    DEPRECIATION 

3.  Other.  $102.85. 
'Total.  $102.86. 

Capital  Gains  and  Losses  1972 
Part  I — Short-term  Capital  Gains  and 

Losses 
a.  Kind  of  property  and  describtion  (Elxam- 
ple,  100  shares  of  "Z"  Co.) 


b.  How  acquired.  Enter  letter  symbol  A. 

1.  Gain  (or  loss  (d  less  e)  $541.91. 

1.  Schedule  attached. 

3.  Enter  net  gain   (or  loss),  $541.94. 

4(ai.  Short-term  capital  loss  component 
carryover  from  vears  beginning  before  1970, 
$8881.90. 

4(b)  Short-term  capital  loss  carryover  at- 
tributable to  years  beginning  after  1969, 
$2880.00. 

5.  Net  short-term  gain  (or  loss),  $11219.96. 
Part  HI — Summary  of  Parts  I  and  U 

14.  Combine  tlie  amounts  shown  on  lines 
5  and  13.  and  enter  the  net  gain  or  loss  here, 
$11219.96. 

16.  (a)  Enter  one  of  the  followi'ig 
amounts:   ( S>1 1219.96 1 . 

(b)  Enter  here  and  enter  as  a  (loss)  on  line 
36.  Form  1040.  the  smaller  of:   $1000.00. 

Number  of  shares.  100  Sonesta  Int'l  Hotel 
Corp.;  date  purchased.  12/20,71;  date  sold, 
1  12  72:  gross  sales  price,  $651,85;  cost, 
$619.50;  gain  or  (loss),  $32.35. 

Numt>er  of  shares,  200  WT  National  Gen., 
date  purchased,  12  31/71:  date  sold.  1  13  72: 
gross  sales  price.  $1,308.72;  cost.  $1,239.00; 
gain  or  (loss).  $69.72. 

Number  of  shares.  200  Drew  National  Corp  ; 
date  purchased.  1  6  72;  date  sold.  1  25  72; 
gross  sales  price.  $1,407.22;  cost.  $1,239.00; 
gain  or  ( loss  i .  $163.22. 

Number  of  shares.  200  Cayman  Corp.; 
date  purchased.  1  25  72;  date  sold,  3  15  72; 
gross  sales  prices.  $1,057.50;  cost,  $1,137.50; 
gain  or  (loss),  ($80.00). 

•Number  of  shares.  100  Lectro  Mgmt.  Inc.; 
date  purchased,  12  31  71;  date  sold.  3  15  72; 
gross  sales  price.  $260.99;  cost.  $287.75;  gain 
or  (loss)   ('26.76) . 

Number  of  shares,  200  Lectro  Mgmt.  Inc.; 
date  purchased.  :,  13/72:  date  sold.  3  16  72; 
gross  sales  price.  $618.98;  cost.  $601.25;  gain 
or  (loss) .  $17.73. 

Number  of  shares.  50  Comtech  Indust.  Inc.; 
date  purchased.  3  1772:  date  sold,  3  24  72; 
gross  sales  price,  $488.12;  cost.  $250.00;  gain  or 
(loss).  $238.12. 

Number  of  shares.  100  Comtech  Indust. 
Inc.;  date  purchased.  317/ 72:  date  sold, 
3  24  72:  gross  sales  price.  $965.75;  cost. 
$500.00:  gain  or  (loss),  $465.75. 

Number  of  shares,  200  Diversified  Indus- 
tries:   date    purchased,    3/16  72;    date    sold. 

3  24  72;    gross    sales    price.    $1,057.47;    cost, 
$1,289.75;  gain  or  doss).  ($232.28). 

Number  of  shares,  500  Gateway  Sporting 
Goods:    date   purchased,   3  24/72;    date  sold, 

4  7  72:     gross    sales    price,    $2,908.44;    cost, 
$2,676.00;  gain  or  (loss).  $232.44. 

Number  of  shares.  300  Sonesta  Int'l  Hotel: 
date  purchased.  4  7  72;  date  sold.  4  13  72: 
gross  sales  price.  $3.18182;  cost,  $2,688.63; 
gain  or  (loss),  $493.19. 

Number  of  shares.  300  National  Indust. 
Inc.:  ^  date  purchased.  4  14  72;  date  sold. 
8  22  72:  gross  sales  price.  $1,667.65;  cost, 
$2,499.19;  gain  or  (loss),  ($831:541. 

Total  gain,  $541.94. 


SUPPLEMFNTAL     INCOME     SCHEDULE      AND     Rf- 

tirement    Income   Credit   Computation — 
1972 

Name(s)  :   Maurice  R.  and  Rita  Gravel. 
Your  social  security  number:  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
part   in — income   or   losses   from    partner- 
ships,   estates    OE    trusts,  small    BUSINtSS 

corporations 

(a)  Name  and  address:  Mike  Gravel  Real 
Estate  Development,  Inc. 

(c)  Employer  identification  number.  92- 
0033655. 

(dl  Income  or  loss.  ($431.91). 

2.  Income  (or  loss)  total  of  column  (d) 
less  total  of  column  (e),  ($431.91). 

Computation  of  Social  Security  Self- 
Employment  Tax.   1972 

Name  of  self-employed  person:  Maurice  R. 
Gravel. 

Social  security  number  of  self-employed 
person:  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Business  activities  subject  to  self-employ- 
ment tax,  public  speaker  and  service. 

COMPUTATION  OF  NET  EAKNINCS  mOK  BUSINESS 
SCLr-EMPLOT  MXNT 

I.  Net  profit  (or  loss)  shown  In  Schedule 
C  (Form  1040),  $5,124.51. 

3.  Net  earnings  (or  loss)  from  business 
self -employment,  $5,124.51. 

coMPtrrATioN  or  social  secitrity  self- 

EMPLOTUENT   TAX 

8.  Net  earnings  (or  loss)  from  self-employ- 
ment— 

(a)  From  business,  other  than  farming, 
$5,124.51. 

9.  Total  net  earnings  (or  loss)  from  self- 
employment  reported  on  line  8,  $5,124.51. 

10.  The  largest  amount  of  combined  wages 
and  self -employment  earnings  subject  to  so- 
cial security  tax  for  1972  Is  $9,000.00. 

II.  (a)  Total  "FICA"  wages  as  Indicated  on 
Form  W-2.  "^ 

12.  Balance,  $9,000.00. 

13.  Self -employment  income.  $5,124.51. 

14.  If  line  13  Is  $9,000.  enter  $675.00:  if  less, 
multiply  the  amount  on  line  13  by  .075, 
$384.34. 

16.  Self -employment  tax,  $384.34. 

Clark  Sheswood  &  Co., 

Wheaton,  Md. 
I  hereby  certify  that  I  was  In  a  travel 
status  In  the  Washington,  D.C.  area,  away 
from  home.  In  the  performance  of  my  of- 
ficial duties  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  for 
210  days  during  the  taxable  year,  and  my 
deductible  living  expenses  while  In  such 
travel  status  amounted  to  over  $3,000.00. 
Honorable  MnuE  Oravel. 


Income  T.*x  Awtt  Changes 
Form  No.  1040 


-RETtTRN 


Name  and  address  of  taxpayers:  Maurice  R. 
and  Rita  Oravel,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
D.C.  20510. 

Filing  state.  Joint. 

Name  and  title  of  person  consulted  on 
changes:  Clarkson  R.  Sherwood,  Power  of 
Attor^y. 

1.  A0MISSMCNTS  TO  DtCOMX TEAI,1BT2 

A.  Defense  fund  contributions,  $19,971. 

B.  Legal  fees  ($14,220). 

a.  Total  adjustments.  $5,745. 

3.  AdJ\i8ted  gross  or  taxable  Income  shown 
on  retvim  or  as  previously  adjusted,  $29,059, 

4.  Corrected  adjusted  gross  or  taxable  In- 
come, $34,804. 

6.  Tax,  $9,838. 

8.  Corrected  tax  liability  (Lesser  of  line  5 
and  6  plus  ime  7 ) .  $9,838. 

10.  Balance  (Line  8  less  amounts  on  lines 
9A  through  9C) .  $9,838. 

11.  Plus:  B.  Self -employment  tax,  $384. 

12.  Total  corrected  income  tax  liability 
(lane  10  plus  amounts  on  lines  11 A  through 
IIC),  $10,222. 

13.  Total  tax  shown  on  return  or  as  previ- 
ously adjusted.  $7,897. 

14.  Statutory  deficiency  or  (overassess- 
ment)  (Difference  between  lines  12  and  13), 
$2,325. 

Examining  officer's  signature:  Alan  Lov- 
iJiger,  District:  Baltimore.  Date:  12/14/73. 

Memobanoum 

To:  Peter  Frederick,  ViRcn.  Richmond,  and 

Davis  Fbcam. 
Prom:  Charles  Fishman. 
Date:  August  4,  1972. 
Re  Congressional  Defense  Fund. 

As  you  requested  on  the  telephone  this 
memorandum  is  submitted  for  the  purpose 
of  detailing  the  origins  of  the  Congressional 
Defense  Fund,  the  sources  of  Its  con- 
tributions, the  history  of  the  litigation 
between  Senator  Milce  Oravel  and  the  United 
States,  and  the  purpose  for  which  the  funds 
are  expended. 


Senator  Oravel  publicly  released  the  Penta- 
gon P%pers  to  the  American  public  during  a 
hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Buildings  and  Grounds  of  the  Senate  Public 
Worlcs  Committee  on  June  29,  1971.  Shortly 
thereafter  an  aide  of  his,  Dr.  Leonard  S. 
Rodberg.  was  subpenaed  to  appear  before  a 
federal  grand  Jury  In  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
Senator  Oravel  moved  to  Intervene  In  that 
litigation  and  to  prevent  the  grand  Jury  from 
questioning  Dr.  Rodberg  about  the  Senator's 
sources,  the  Subcommittee  meetmg,  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Pentagon  Papers,  or  any 
matter  related  thereto  by  claiming  that  those 
acts  were  official  Senatorial  duties  which, 
under  the  Constitution,  could  not  be  investi- 
gated by  the  Executive  or  Judicial  branches 
of  the  government. 

This  litigation  continued  for  well  over  a 
year  and  ultimately  reacLed  the  Supreme 
Court  for  decision  In  June,  1972.  During  this 
period  Senator  Oravel  incurred  a  substantial 
obligation  which  consisted  of  attorney's  fees 
and  expenses.  Senator  Gravel  has  paid  for  a 
limited  portion  of  these  expenses  out  of  his 
own  pocket  and  through  a  series  of  bank 
loans.  Unfortunately  he  did  not  have  the 
resources  to  pay  the  entire  bill. 

Several  months  ago  a  number  of  political 
leaders  In  Alaska  learned  of  the  Senator's 
financial  plight  and  sent  unsolicited  con- 
tributions to  the  Senator  to  help  defray  his 
expenses.  Other  tuisollclted  contributions 
were  also  received  for  the  same  purpose.  As 
a  result  the  Senator  set  up  a  Congressional 
Defense  Fund  which  Is  administered  by  his 
Administrative  Assistant,  Martin  J,  Wolf.  A 
number  of  other  contributions  were  received 
as  a  result  of  stories  detailing  the  case  of  the 
Senator's  financial  position  which  appeared 
in  several  prominent  magazines  and  news- 
papers. Mr.  Wolf  also  mailed  a  short  report 
of  the  legal  situation  and  a  request  for 
assistance  to  a  limited  number  of  people. 
Their  contributions  were  also  placed  in  the 
Fund. 

More  recently  several  acquaintances  of  the 
Senator  who  are  aware  of  his  plight  met  in 
New  York  for  other  piu^xjses  but  also  de- 
cided to  help  him.  They  approached  him  to 
offer  their  financial  support  as  a  form  of 
corporation  contributions  to  the  Fund.  Be- 
fore accepting  such  contributions  the  Sen- 
ator Instructed  me  to  contact  your  office  to 
determine  if  such  contributions  would  be 
permissible  under  tb»  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  and  what  the  consequences  would  be 
to  those  corporations  who  contributed,  as 
well  as  to  himself.  None  of  these  contribu- 
tions has  yet  been  accepted  but  the  Senator 
does  desire  to  accept  them  If  they  are  legal. 

A  strict  accounting  has  been  maintained 
of  all  expenditures  and  receipts.  Expendi- 
tures have  only  beei^  mad«  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  the  legal  costs  which  have  been 
Incurred. 

As  I  told  you  on  the  phone  the  case  has 
actually  very  little  to  do  with  the  Senator, 
but  rather  raises  the  question  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  Executive  and  Judicial  branches 
of  the  federal  government  may  Incur  Into 
how  members  of  the  Legislative  branch  re- 
ceive Information  and  their  efforts  to  Inform 
the  American  public  of  instances  of  Execu- 
tive misconduct.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that 
the  United  States  Senate  Joined  Senator 
Oravel  In  the  Supreme  Coxirt  to  argue  on  the 
same  side  of  the  issue.  This  is  the  first  time 
in  modern  history  that  the  Senat«  has  so 
acted  and  clearly  indicates  the  degree  to 
which  the  Issue  transcends  any  one  in- 
dividual. 

Indeed  It  Is  my  view  as  the  Senator's  chief 
counsel  that  were  it  not  for  the  importance 
of  the  principle  involved  the  litigation  would 
have  terminated  long  ago.  I  trust  this 
memorandtim  Is  sufficient  for  your  purposes. 
If  it  U  not,  please  feel  free  to  contact  me 
for  further  information. 


Department  or  the  Treasury, 

Internal  Revenue  Service, 
Washington,  D.C,  August  7, 1972. 
Hon.  MnCE  Gravel, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gravel:  This  is  to  advise  you 
of  the  status  of  your  letter  of  July  21,  1972, 
concerning  the  Federal  Income  tax  effects  of 
the  Congressional  Defense  Fund  paying  your 
legal  expenses  associated  with  your  release  of 
the  Pentagon  Papers, 

In  looking  Into  this  matter,  we  recognized 
that  we  would  need  more  detailed  informa- 
tion to  an.swer  your  questions.  We  telephoned 
your  Administrative  Aide,  Mr.  Marty  Wolf,  on 
July  28.  1972,  to  advise  him  of  this  fact.  Mr. 
Wolf  stated  that  he  would  have  your  attor- 
ney, Mr.  Chuck  Fishman,  contact  us  on  the 
matter. 

When  Mr.  Fishman  telephoned  us  on  Au- 
gust 1,  1972,  we  explained  the  type  of  infor- 
matlon  we  need.  He  promised  to  send  It  to 
us  at  an  early  date. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  requested  Information 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  expedite  the  issu- 
ance of  a  reply  to  your  questions. 
Sincerely, 

Peter  P.  WEiDENBaucH,  Jr., 
Assistant  Commissioner  ( Technical) . 

Department  or  the  Treasury,  * " 

Internal   Revenue   Service, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  27,  1973. 
Hon.  Mike  Gravel, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Gravel:  This'  Is  in  regard 
to  your  letter  of  July  21,  1972,  concerning 
the  Federal  Income  tax  effects  of  the  Con- 
gressional Defense  Fund  pajring  yovtr  legal 
expenses  associated  with  your  release  of  the 
Pentagon  Papers. 

We  regret  the  delay  In  replying  to  you. 
Presently,  several  alternative  courses  of  ac- 
tion are  being  considered  with  respect  to 
the  issues  you  have  raised.  We  hope  to  reply 
to  you  at  an  early  date. 

Thank  you  for  your  understanding  In  this 
matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lester  W.  Utter, 
Chief,  Individual  Income  Tax  Branch. 

Department  or  the  Treasury. 

Internal  Revenue  Service, 
Washington.  D.C.  April  4, 1973. 
Hon.  Mike  Gravel, 

V.S.  Senate,  * 

Washington,  D.C 

Dbar  Senator  Gravel:  This  Is  in  further 
reply  to  your  letter  of  July  21,  1972,  concern- 
ing the  Federal  Income  tax  effects  of  the 
Congressional  Defense  Fund  paying  your  legal 
expenses  associated  with  your  release  of  the 
Pentagon  Papers,  Our  reply  is  based  on  sup- 
plemental information  furnished  to  us  by 
your  attorney,  Mr.  Charles  Fishman.  in  a 
memorandum  dated  August  4,  1972,  and 
information  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States'  opinion  in  Mike  Gravel. 
United  States  Senator,  v.  United  States.  92 
S.  Ct.  2614  (1972) ,  as  well  as  on  the  informa- 
tion In  your  letter. 

Accenting  to  this  information,  on  the 
night  of  June  29,  1971,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds 
of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee,  you 
convened  a  meeting,  read  extensively  from 
a  copy  of  a  study  known  popularly  as  the 
"Pentagon  Papers"  and  placed  the  entire 
study  In  the  public  record.  Also,  there  were 
press  reports  that  you  arranged  for  the 
9tudy  to  be  published  by  Beacon  Press. 

Thereafter,  a  federal  grand  Jury  Investigat- 
ing possible  criminal  conduct  with  respect  to 
the  realese  and  publication  of  the  Pentagon 
Papers  subpoenaed  one  of  your  aldea,  Mr. 
Leonard  8.  Rodberg.  You  intervened  by  filing 
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motions  to  quash  the  subpoenas  on  the 
ground  that  release  and  publication  of  the 
study  were  legislative  acts  shielded  consti- 
tutionally from  Inquiry  by  the  Executive  or 
Judicial  branch  of  the  Government.  Litiga- 
tion in  this  matter  culminated  In  the  above- 
mentioned  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court 
The  cost  of  legal  services  associated  with  the 
litigation,  including  travel  and  accommo- 
dation expenses  of  your  attorneys  and  print- 
ing costs.  Is  nearly  $100,000. 

As  the  litigation  proceeded  your  financial 
problems  became  apparent.  A  number  of 
political  leaders  in  your  home  state  and 
other  people  sent  you  unsolicited  contrlbvi- 
tlons  to  help  ease  your  financial  plight.  The 
contributions  were  placed  in  a  "Congressional 
Defense  Fund"  (the  Fund)  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  your  Administrative  Assistant,  Mr. 
Martin  J.  Wolf,  and  used  to  defray  your 
legal  expenses.  Additional  contributions  were 
received  as  a  result  of  stories  about  your 
financial  difficulties  that  appeared  in  several 
newspapers  and  magazines,  and  from  a  lim- 
ited number  of  people  from  whom  Mr.  Wolf 
requested  assistance. 

More  recently,  several  of  your  acquaint- 
ances have  offered  financial  support  In  the 
form  of  corporate  contributions  to  the  Fund. 
None  of  these  contributions  ftave  been  ac- 
cepted as  yet.  Before  accepting  the  contribu- 
tions you  wish  to  know : 

(1)  Are  such  contributions  permissible 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of   1954? 

(2)  What  would  be  the  tax  consequences 
to  those  corporations  making  contributions? 

(3)  Would  payments  from  the  Fund  be 
Includible  In  your  gross  income? 

(4)  If  the  payments  are  included  in  your 
gross  Income,  would  you  be  allowed  to  de- 
duct payment  of  your  legal  expenses  by  the 
Fund? 

In  answer  to  your  first  question,  there  is 
no  provision  In  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
that  prohibits  corporations  from  making  pay- 
ments to  the  Fund.  We  caution  you,  how- 
ever, that  we  do  not  know  whether  any  other 
Federal  or  State  laws  prohibit  payments  to 
the  Fund  by  corporations,  as  such  laws  are 
beyond  our  administrative  Jurisdiction. 

Unfortunately,  we  cannot  answer  your  sec- 
ond question  since  the  answer  depends  upon 
the  facts  and  circumstances  under  which 
each  particular  payment  Is  made  by  each 
corporation.  However,  we  are  furnishing  the 
following  general  information,  which  we  be- 
lieve win  Ije  helpful  to  you. 

Section  162  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  allows  as  a  deduction  the  ordinary 
and  necessary  business  expenses  paid  or  In- 
curred by  a  taxpayer  In  carrying  on  a  trade 
or  business.  Section  1.162-1  (a)  of  the  Income 
Tax  Regulations  provides,  In  part,  that  de- 
ductible expenses  ".  .  .  Include  the  ordinary 
and  necessary  expenditures  directly  con- 
nected with  or  pertaining  to  the  taxpayer's 
business."  In  Thomas  H.  Welch  v.  Helver- 
ing,  290  U.S.  Ill  (1933) ,  Ct.D.  755,  C.B.  XII-2, 
112,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  an  expense 
Is  "ordinary"  where  the  paying  thereof  Is  the 
common  and  accepted  practice  and  "neces- 
sary" If  It  Is  appropriate  and  helpful  In  de- 
veloping and  maintaining  the  taxpayer's 
business. 

Generally,  legal  fees  paid  on  behalf  of,  or 
for  services  rendered  to,  another  are  not  de- 
ductible as  ordinary  and  necessary  business 
expenses/  J.  Gordon  Tumbull,  Inc.  v.  Com- 
missioner, 41  T.C.  358  (1963).  The  reason  is 
that  normally  such  expenditures  are  not  con- 
nected directly  with  and  do  not  result 
proximately  from  the  taxpayer's  business.  In 
the  absence  of  such  relationship,  corporations 
making  payments  to  the  Fund  are  not 
allowed  to  deduct  the  payments  as  a  business 
expense  under  section  162  of  the  Code. 

Turning  to  your  third  question,  we  believe 
from  the  information  submitted  that  you 
and  the  Fund  are  not  separate  and  distinct 
entitles.  That  is,  we  believe  that  payments 


from  the  Fund  to  you  are  merely  a  change 
in  the  manner  in  which  you  hold  funds. 
Therefore,  such  payments  are  not  Includible 
In  your  gross  Income. 

However,  your  third  question  raises  Im- 
pliedly the  question  whether  payments  to 
the  Fund  are  includible  In  your  gross  in- 
come. Since  the  answer  to  this  question  de- 
pends upon  the  circumstances  under  which 
each  particular  payment  Is  made,  we  cannot 
give  you  a  blanket  answer.  However,  we  are 
providing  the  following  general  information 
with  respect  thereto. 

Section  61(a)  of  the  Code  provides  that 
gross  income  includes  all  income  from  what- 
ever source  derived,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  law. 

Although  section  102(a)  of  the  Code  pro- 
vides, in  part,  that  gross  Income  does  not 
include  the  valvie  of  property  acquired  by 
gift,  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  the 
term  "gift"  is  not  used  in  this  context  in  a 
common  law  sense,  but  In  a  more  colloquial 
sense.  Thus,  the  transfer  of  funds,  without 
consideration,  though  a  common  law  gift.  Is 
not  necessarily  a  "gift"  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 102(a),  Commissioner  v,  JIfose  Duber- 
stein,  et  al.,  363  US,  278  (1960),  Ct.D.  1850, 
C.B.  1960-2,  428. 

In  order  to  qualify  as  a  "gift"  for  income 
tax  purposes,  the  Supreme  Court  m  the 
Duberstein  case  indicated  that  the  payment 
must  be  made  by  the  donor  but  of  "detached 
and  disinterested  generosity."  If  the  donor 
feels  a  moral  or  legal  compulsion  to  make 
the  payment  or  if  payment  is  made  from  the 
Incentive  of  an  anticipated  economic  tienefit 
to  the  donor,  then  the  pajTnent  Is  not  to 
be  considered  a  gift.  For  example,  the  Tax 
Court  has  indicated  that  If  the  donors  mak- 
ing the  gifts  "anticipated,  whether  rightly 
or  wrongly,  that  some  benefit  (whether 
specifically  contemplated  or  of  some  unde- 
fined nature)  might  result ",  then  the  pay- 
ment Is  not  a  gift  to  the  donee.  Max  and 
Bessie  Kralstein  v.  Commissioner,  38  T.C. 
810,  818  (1962),  acquiescence,  C.B.  1963-2,  4. 

In  determining  whether  or  not  a  payment 
is  a  "gift"  for  Income  tax  purposes,  the 
donor's  Intention  Is  the  most  critical  con- 
sideration; however,  the  donor's  character- 
ization of  his  action  is  not  necessarily  deter- 
minative— there  must  be  an  objective  in- 
quiry as  to  whether  what  is  called  a  gift 
amounts  to  it  in  reaUty.  For  example,  the 
donor's  treatment  of  a  payment  as  an  ex- 
pense on  its  Income  tax  return  Is  evidence 
that  the  donor  did  not  intend  such  payment 
to  be  a  gift.  Alex  and  Doris  Silverman  v. 
Commissioner,  28  T.C.  1061,  1066  (1957),  af- 
firmed 253  F.  2d  849  (1958) . 

Based  upon  the  above  authorities,  you 
should  include  the  payments  made  to  you  In 
your  gross  Income  unless  you  are  able  to 
establish  that  with  respect  to  any  particular 
payment  to  you  the  donor  mtended  to  make 
a  "gift"  to  you  under  the  tests  mentioned 
above  and  discussed  in  the  above-cited  au- 
thorities. As  Indicated,  whether  a  particular 
payment  to  you  falls  within  the  definition 
of  a  "gift"  Is  a  factual  matter,  and  can  be 
determined  only  after  consideration  of  all  of 
the  facts  and  circumstances  Involved.  Such 
determination  can  best  be  made  by  the  office 
of  the  District  Director  concerned  forlkwing 
the  filing  of  your  Federal  Income  tax  return. 

In  reply  to  your  last  question,  it  appears 
that  litigation  concerning  whether  your  aide 
may  be  questioned  by  a  federal  grand  Jury 
about  your  Involvement  In  the  release  and 
publication  of  the  Pentagon  Papers  has  Its 
source  In  your  employment  as  a  United  States 
Senator.  Accordingly,  we  conclude  that  the 
fees  you  or  the  Fund  pay  to  your  attorneys 
to  litigate  this  matter,  Including  the  portion 
thereof  attributable  to  traveling  Expenses 
and  printing  costs  incident  thereto,  are  de- 
ductible as  ordinary  and  necessary  business 
expenses.  TTie  fact  that  a  particular  contribu- 
tion used  to  pay  a  portion  of  these  expenses 


may,  after  examination,  be  excluded  from 
your  gross  income  under  section  102  of  tlie 
Code  will  not  affect  the  deductibility  of  the 
expenses. 

It  is  important  that  a  copy  of  this  rtiling 
be  attached  to  your  tax  return^for  the  taxa- 
ble year  in  which  the  transaction  covered  by 
this  ruling  was  consummated.  Accordingly,  a 
copy  is  enclosed  for  that  purpose. 

We  appreciate  the  interest  and  concern 
that  prompted  you  to  write  us  in  this  mat- 
ter and  hope  that  we  have  been  helpful  to 
you.  Moreover,  we  hope  that  you  have  not 
been  inconvenienced  by  our  delay  in  reply- 
ing to  you. 

Sincerely. 

Peter  P.  Weidenbruch  Jr., 
Assistant  Commissioner  (Technical) . 

Alaska  Indivioi'al  Income  Tax  Return  for 
the  Year  Jan.  1-Dec.  31,   1972 

Name:  Maurice  R.  &  Rita  Oravel,  VS.  Sen- 
ale,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 
Occupation:    U.S.  Senator,  Spouse:    Home- 
maker. 

Total  Exemptions:  4. 

12.  Wages,  salaries,  C.O.L.A.,  tips,  etc.  (If 
WR-500  unavailable,  attach  explanation), 
$42,500. 

14.  Interest,  Enter  total  here  (also  list  in 
Part  II  of  Schedule  B,  if  total  is  over  $100), 
$99.86. 

15.  Income  ether  than  wages,  dividends 
and  interest  (from  line  40),  ($1,431.91). 

16.  Total  (add  lines  12.  13c,  14  and  15), 
$41,167.95. 

17.  Adjustments  to  income  (such  as  "sick 
pav,"  moving  expenses,  etc.  from  line  45), 
$3,000.00. 

18.  Adjusted  gross  Income  (subtract  line 
17  from  line  16).  Part  Year  Residents  here 
and  on  page  2,  line  46a,  $38,167.95. 

19.  Tax  (Check  if  from:  Alaska  Tax  Rate 
Sch.  (in  red)  X,  Y.  or  Z  (  ),  Sch.  D  (  ).  or 
Sch.  G  (      )  ),  $10,983.98. 

21.  Income  tax  (subtract  line  20  from  line 
19).  $10,983.98. 

23.  Total   (add  line  21  and  22),  $10,983.98. 

24.  Enter  Alaska  Income  Tax  (leCf  of 
amount  m  line  23  OR  amount  from  tables  1- 
11  If  page  2  not  used),  $1,757.44. 

25.  Enter  your  School  Tax  ($0.00,  $10.00, 
$20.00.  See  Alaska  Instructions  page  16  Item 
10),  $10.00. 

Total  Tax  add  Lines  24.  and  25,  $1,767,44. 

31.  If  payments  (line  30)  are  less  than  tax 
(line  26)  enter  balance  due.  (Pay  In  full  with 
this  return),  $1,767.44. 

Signature  of  preparer:  Clarkson  R.  Sher- 
wood. April  12,  1973. 

part     II. INCOME     OTHER     THAN     WAGES,     DIVI- 
DENDS,   AND    INTEREST 

35.  Net  gain  or  (loss)  from  sale  or  ex- 
change Of  capital  assets  (attach  Schedule 
D).  ($1,000). 

37.  Pensions  end  annuities,  rents  and 
royalties,  partnerships,  estates  or  trusts,  etc. 
(attach  Schedule  E) ,  ($431.91). 

40.  Total  (add  lines  34,  35,  36,  37,  38.  and 
39).  Enter  here  and  on  line  15,  ($1,431.91). 

PART    in. ADJtJSTMENTS    TO    INCOME 

43.  Employee  business  expense  (attach 
Federal  Form  2106  or  other  statement). 
$3,000. 

45.  Total  adjustments  (add  lines  41.  42.  43, 
-^nd  44).  Enter  here  and  on  line  17,  $3,000. 

PART    IV.    B    RESIDENT TAX    COMPtTTATION 

46b  Adjusted  gross  income  (from  line  18). 
$38,167.95. 

47b (a)  If  you  Itemize  deductions,  enter 
total  from  Schedule  A,  line  32;  (b)  If  you 
do  not  Itemize  deductions,  and  line  46b  Is 
$20,000  or  more,  enter  $2,000  ($750  If  mar- 
ried and  filing  separately) ,  $2,000. 

48b  Subtract  Une  47b  from  line  46b,  $36,- 
167.95. 

49b  Multiply  total  number  of  exemptions 
claimed  on  line  11  by  $750,  $3,000. 
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50b  Taxable  Income.  Subtract  line  49b 
from  line  48b.  Enter  here  and  on  page  8  line 
1.  .(Printed  Red) ,  $33,167.95. 

Form  502,  Resident,  SJaryijvnd  Tax  RrrtJRN, 
1972    • 

Name:   Maurice  R.  &  Rita  Gravel. 

Address:  U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C.. 
20510:  County.  Prince  George.s,  Taxing  Areft, 
Oxon  HUI. 

Occupation,  U.S.  Senator. 

Piling  status,  married  filing  Joint  return  or 
spouse  had  no  Income. 

Total  exemptions  4. 

I.  Total  Income  (From  Line  9  Schedule  A 
Page  2)  $46,725.37. 

4.  Subtractions:    $3,431.91. 

5.  Total  Maryland  Income,  $43,292.46. 

8.  Itemized  Deductions.  $7,926.28. 

9.  Net  Income.  $35,366.18. 

10.  Number  of  Exemptions  X  $800  (Prorate 
according  to  number  of  months  covered  by 
the  retvim).  $3,200. 

II.  Taxable  Net  Income  (Line  9  less  Line 
10)  Figure  Tax  on  These  Amounts.  Use  Rate 
Schedule.  $32,166.18. 

12.  Maryland  Tax  (From  Table  or  as  com- 
puted by  Instruction  schedule  when  lines  8 
through  11  used),  $1,548.31. 

13.  Local  Income  Tax  (From  Rate  Schedule, 
Page  8  of  Instructions)  Enter  50  percent  of 
Line  12,  $774.16. 

14.  Total  Marvland  and  Local  Income  Tax 
(Add  lines  12  and  13) ,  $2,322.47. 

17.  Credit  for  Income  Tax  Paid  another 
State  (From  Form  502  OR) ,  $1,490.38. 

19.  Total  Payments  and  Credits  (Add  lines 
15  through  18) ,  $1,490.38. 

20.  Balance  Due  (If  Line  14  Exceeds  Line 
19).  $832.09. 

Signature  of  preparer.  Clark  Sherwood  & 
Co.,  April  12.  1973. 

SCREDITLE  A — INCOME  FSOM  FEDERAL  Rm7RN' 

1.  Wages.  Salaries,  Tips,  etc.,  $42,800. 

3.  Interest,  $99.86. 

4.  Business    Income,    $5,124.51. 

5.  Sale  or  Exchange  of  Property,  ($1,000). 
9.  Total  Income.  $46,724.37. 

SCRKDtnX  B ITEMIZED  DEOTTCTIONS  TROM 

rEDERAL  RETintN   WITH   ADJUSTMENTS 

2.  Taxes,  $4,213.19. 

3.  Contributions,  $130.00. 

4.  Interest,  $6,890.60. 

7.  Total,  $11,233.79. 

8.  Subtract  State  and  Local  Income  Taxes 
Included  on  Line  2,  $3,307.51. 

11.  Total  Maryland  deductions  $7,926.28. 

SCHEDULE  £— OTHER  STTBTRACT10N3 

1.  Adjustments  to  Oross  Income  (From 
Federal  Retxim) .  $3,000. 

2.  Loeses  from  Annuities,  Rents  and  Royal- 
ties, Partnerships.  Estates  or  Trusts,  etc., 
$431.91. 

3.  Total  (Add  Lines  1  and  2)  (Enter  on 
Page  1,  Line  4b).  $3,431.91. 

Maryland  Form  502CR,  Tax  Credits  roR  In- 
come  Taxes   Paid   to   Other   States   and 
Maryland  Personal  Property  Taxes,  1972 
Name:  Maurice  R.  and  Rita  Gravel. 
Address:    U.S.    Senate,    Washington,    D.C. 

20510.  " 

1.  Taxable  Net  Income  (Line  9,  Page  1, 
Form  502) .  $35,366.18. 

2.  Income  Taxable  In  Other  State, 
$33,167.95. 

8.  Revised  Taxable  Net  Income  (Line  1  Less 
Line  2).  $2,198.23. 

4.  Tax  on  Amount  on  Line  3  (From  Mary- 
land Tax  Rate  Schedule) ,  $57.93. 

CREDIT   COMFDTATION 

5.  Maryland  Tax  (Line  12,  Page  1,  Form 
502),  $1,848 Jl. 

6.  Tentative  Tax  Credit  (Line  5  Less 
Line 4),  $1,490.38. 

7.  Tax  Paid  to  State  of  Alaska  (Attach 
copy  of  Return) ,  $1,767.44. 

8.  Credit  for  Income  Tax  Paid  to  Other 


State  (SmaUer  of  Line  6  or  7)    (Enter  Here 
and  on  Line  17,  Page  1.  Form  502) ,  $1,490.38. 

Form  11208 
U.S.  Small  Business  Corporation  Income 

Tax  Rbturn  for  October  1,  1971,  Ending 

September  30,  1972 

Name:  Mike  Gravel  Real  Estate  Develop- 
ment, Inc.,  Box  2283,  Anchorage,  Alaska 
99501. 

D.  County  in  which  located.  Greater  An- 
chorage. 

E.  Enter  total  assets  from  line  14,  column 
D,  Schedule  L,  $30,254.31. 

6.  Other  Interest,  $97.53. 

11.  Total  Income,  lines  3  through  10.  $97.53. 

21.  Depreciation  (Schedule  G) ,  $18.54. 

26.  Other  deductions  (attach  schedule 
(Devel.  Prog.  $500.00  Bank  Charges  $10.90), 
$510.90. 

27.  Total  deductions,  lines  12  through  26, 
$529.44. 

28.  Taxable  Income,  line  11  less  line  27, 
($431.91). 

Date  and  Signature  of  preparer:  Clarkson 
R.  Sherwood,  April  11,  1973. 

DEPRECIATION 

3.  Other  depreciation:  Machinery  and  other 
equipment,  date  acquired.  3/67;  cost  or  other 
basis,  $324.45;  depreciation  allowed  or  allow- 
able in  prior  years,  $139.01;  method  of  com- 
puting depreciation,  DB;  life  or  rate,  10,  and 
depreciation  for  this  year,  $18.64. 

4.  Totals,  costs  or  other  basis.  $324.45;  de- 
preciation for  this  year,  $18.54. 

SUMMARY    OF   DEPRECIATION 

3.  Other:  declining  balance,  $18.64;  total, 
$18.54. 

TAX    COMPUTATION 

2.  (b)  Subtract  $6,600  and  enter  difference, 
$6,500. 

4.  Subtract  $25,000.  (Statutory  minimum), 
$25,000. 

shareholders'    SHARES     OF    INCOME 

1.  Taxable  Income  (line  28,  page  1). 
($431.91). 

3.  Corporation's  undistributed  taxable  In- 
come. ($431.91). 

Schedule  Distribution  and  Income 
1.  Name  of  each  shareholder 

A.  Maurice  R.  Gravel.  4,000  shares. 

B.  Rita  J.  Gravel,  6.000  shares. 

8.  Undistributed  taxable  Income  (loss), 
Shareholer  A,  ($172.76);  Shareholder  B, 
($269.15);   total,    ($431.91). 

9.  Ordinary  Income  Shareholder  A,  ($172.- 
76);  Shareholder  B,  ($259.15);  total 
($431.91). 

F.  Date  Incorporated  9/19/66. 

H.  Did  the  corporation  during  the  taxable 
year  have  any  contracts  or  subcontracts  sub- 
ject to  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  19517  No. 

I.  Amount  of  taxable  incom*  or  (loss) 
for:  1968  ($5,183.52);  1969  ($2,412.00);  1970 
($110.41). 

J.  Refer  to  Instructions  for  business  ac- 
tivity codes  and  state  the:  Principal  business 
activity,  real  estate;  prlnlclpal  product  of 
service,   consulting   and   developing. 

K.  Were  you  a  member  of  a  controlled 
group  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections 
1561  or  1562?  No. 

L.  Did  you  claim  a  deduction  for  expenses 
connected  with  any : 

(1)  Entertainment  facility  (boat,  resort, 
ranch,  etc.)  ?  No. 

(2)  Living  accommodations  (except  em- 
plojrees  on  business)  7  No. 

(3)  Employees'  families  at  conventions  or 
meetings?  No. 

(4)  Employee  or  family  vacations  not  re- 
ported on  Form  W-27  No. 

M.  Did  you  file  all  required  Forms  1099, 
1096  and  10877  No. 

N.  Did  the  corporation,  st  any  time  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year,  have  any  Interest  In 
or  signature  or  other  authority  over  a  bank, 
securities,  or  other  financial  account  in  a 
foreign  country?  No. 


SCHEDULE  L — BALANCE  SHEETS 

Assets 

1.  Cash,  begiiining  taxable  year,  $169.23; 
end  of  taxable  year  $188.33. 

2.  (a)  Less  allowance  for  bad  debts,  begin- 
ning taxable  year,  $936.15. 

6.  Loans  to  shareholders,  beginning  taxable 
year  $28,839.08;  end  of  taxable  year  $29,- 
899.08. 

9.  Buildings  and  other  fixed  depreciable 
assets,  beginning  taxable  year.  $324.46;  end  of 
taxable  year  $324.45. 

(a)  Less  accumulated  depreciation  begin- 
ning taxable  year,  $139.01;  end  of  taxable 
year,  $185.44;  end  of  taxable  year,  $167.56; 
total  $166.90. 

14.  Total  assets,  beginning  of  taxable  year, 
$30,119.90;  end  of  taxable  year,  $30,254.31. 

LIABILITY  AND  SHAREHOLDERS'  EQUITY 

15.  Accounts  payable  beginning  of  taxable 
year,  $26,819.85;  end  of  taxable  year,  $28,- 
419.85. 

22.  Paid-in  or  capital  surplus  (attach  rec- 
onciliation), beginning  of  taxable  year  $2,- 
266.37;  end  of  taxable  year,  $1,834.46. 

27.  Total  liabilities  and  shareholders' 
equity,  beginning  of  taxable  year,  $30,119.90; 
end  of  taxable  year,  $30,254.31. 

RECONCILIATION    OF    INCOME    PET.    BOOKS    WITH 
INCOME  PER  RETXTRN 

1.  Total  net  income  per  books,   ($431.91). 

ANALYSIS   OF  UNAPPROPRIATED  RETAINED 
EARNINGS  PER  BOOKS 

2.  Total  net  Income  per  books.  ($431.91). 

(Form  DR700— 19711 
Alaska    Corporation    Income    Tax   Return 

For  Calendar  Tear  1971  or  Other  Taxable 

Year  Beginning  October   1,   1971   Ending 

September  30, 1972. 

Name:  Mike  Gravel  Real  Estate  Develop- 
ment, Inc.,  Box  2283,  Anchorage,  Alaska 
99601. 

E.  Borough  In  which  located:  Greater  An- 
chorage. 

F.  Enter  total  assets  from  line  14,  column 
(D).  Schedule  L  (See  Inst.  R),  $30,264.31. 

Deductions  and  gross  income  copy  of  Fed- 
eral return  attached. 

U.S.   Individual  Income   Tax   Return,    1973 

Maurice  R.  and  Rita  Gravel,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Social  seciulty  numbers:  XXX-XX-XXXX  and 
616-3ft-4266. 

Occupation:  U.S.  Senator  and  homemaker. 
filing  status 

2.  Married  filing  Joint  return  (even  If  only 
one  had  Income). 

exemptions 

6a.  Yourself. 

b.  Spouse. 

c.  First  names  of  your  dependent  children 
who  lived  with  you  (see  schedule  1). 

7.  Total  exemptions  claimed:  4. 

8.  Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund.— 
Check  (Yes)  If  you  wish  to  designate  $1  of 
your  taxes  for  this  fund.  If  Joint  return, 
check  (Yes)  If  spouse  wishes  to  designate 
$1. 

9.  Wages,  salaries,  tips,  and  other  employee 
compensation:  $42,600. 

11.  Interest  Income:  $138. 

12.  Income  other  than  wages,  dividends, 
and  interest  (from  line  38) :  $14,722. 

13.  Total.  $57,360. 

14.  Adjustments  to  Income:  $4,971. 

18.  Subtract  line  14  from  Una  13:  $52,389. 
16.  Tax,  check  If  from  Tax  Rate  Schedule  Z: 
$9,548. 

18.  Income  tax:  $9,548. 

19.  Other  taxes:  $864. 

20.  Total:  $10,412. 

aia.  Total  Federal  Income  tax  withheld: 
$10,789. 

22.  Total:  $10,780. 

24.  If  line  82  u  larger  than  line  20,  enter 
amount  overpaid:  $377. 
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25.  Amount  of  line  24  to  be  refunded  to 
you:  $377. 

Sherwood  &  Williams,  Inc., 

AprU  4,  1974. 
part   I — income   other   than   wages, 
dividends,  and  interest 

28.  Business  income  or  (loss)  :$1 1.262. 

29.  Net  gain  or    (loss)    from  sale  or  ex- 
change of  capital  assets:   $7,448. 

31.    Pensions,    annuities,    rents,    royalties, 
partnerships,  estates  or  trusts,  etc.:  $3,988. 
38.  Total:  $14,722. 

part  n — adjustments  to  income 
41.  Employee  business  expense:  $4,971 

43.  Total  adjustments:  $4,971. 

PART    m TAX    computation 

44.  Adjusted  gross  income:  $52,389. 

45.  If  you  itemize  deductions,  enter  total 
from  Schedule  A,  Une  41  and  attach  Sched- 
ule A:  $16,275. 

46.  Subtract  line  45  from  line  44:  $37,114. 

47.  Multiply  total  number  of  exemptions 
claimed  on  lino  7.  by  $750:  $3,000. 

48.  Taxable  Income.  Subtract  line  47  from 
line  46:  $34,114. 

PART  V— OTHER   TAXES 

55.  Self -employment  tax:  $864. 
61.  Total:  $864. 

FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX  INFORMATION 

Hon.  Mike  Gravel,  UJ5.  Senate,  S.S.  No.  021- 
22-7897. 

Federal  Income  tax  withheld,  $10,789.20. 

Wages  paid  subject  to  withholding  in  1973 
$42,500,00. 

1973    TAXPAYER    IDENTIFICATION    DATA,    WAGES 
AND    OTHER    DATA 

Maurice  R.  and  Rita  Gravel,  U.S.  Senate 
Washington,  D.C.  20610. 

Occupation,  U.S.  Senator  and  homemaker. 

Name  and  address  of  taxpayers  present 
employer:  U.S.  Senate. 

Dependent  children  who  lived  with  tax- 
payer: Martin  and  Lynn. 

Total  children :  2. 

INCOME    FROM    WAGES,    SALARIES   AND    TIPS 

United  States  Senate:  P.W.T.,  $10  789 
Gross,  $42,500. 

ITEMIZED    DEDUCTIONS 

Afedical  and  dental  expenses 

I.  One  half  (but  not  more  than  $160)  of 
Insurance  premiums  for  medical  care,  $79 

3.  Enter  1%  of  line  16,  Form  1040,  $524.' 
8.  Enter  balance  of  Insurance  premiums 
tor  medical  care  not  entered  on  line  1,  $79. 

6.  a.  Doctors,  dentists,  etc.,  $360. 

7.  Total.  $439. 

8.  Enter  3%  of  line  15,  Form  1040,  $1  672 
10.  Total.  Enter  here,  $79. 

Taxes 

II.  State  and  local  Income,  $2,600 

12.  Real  estate.  $590. 

13.  State  and  local  gasoline,  $65. 

14.  General  sales,  $350. 
17.  Total,  $3,605. 

Interest  expense 

19.  Other  .(see  schedule  11).  $11,611. 

20.  ToUl,  $11,511. 

Contributions 

21b.  Other  cash  contributions,  (see  sched- 
ule 9,  $80. 

24.  ToUl  contributions,  $80. 

Summary  of  itemized  deductions 

35.  Total  medical  and  dental,  $79. 

36.  Total  taxes.  $3,605. 

37.  Total  Interest,  $11,611. 

38.  Total  contributions,  $80. 
41.  Total  deductions,  $18,276. 

Interest  income 
Senate  Employees  Fed.  Cr.  Union,  $16. 
Internal  Revenue,  $22. 
Alaska  Mutual  Savings  Bank,  $100. 
Medical  and  dental 

Medical  insurance  premiums  In  full,  $158. 
Doctors,  dentists,  etc.,  $360. 
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Total  medical,  $518. 

Taxes 
Slate  and  local  Income.  $2,600. 
Real  EsUte  tax.  $590. 
State  and  local  gas,  $65. 
General  sales,  $350. 

Contributions 
Heart  Fund,  $5. 
Dollars  lor  Scholars,  $25. 
Nome  Children's  Fund,  $50. 
Total,  $80. 

Interest  expense 
Schedule  attached.  $11,511. 
Total  Interest,  $11,511. 

Schedule  of  interest  expense 
Gov.  Services  Savings  &  Loan,  Const.  Loan, 
$2,691.76. 

Gov.  Services  Savings  &  Loan,  Permanent 
Loan.  $3,354.77. 

Senate    Employees    Fed.     Credit    Union, 
$134.67. 

Bank  Loans 

National  Commerc.  Bk.  &  Tr.  Co.,  $740.52. 

Washington  Trust  Co.,  $740.52. 

Virginia  National  Bank,  $175.00. 

Am.  Sec.  &  Trust  Co.,  $137.76. 

Security  National  Bank.  $310.47. 

Riggs  National  Bank,  $146.36. 

Prestwick  Corp.  Lot  9— Tantallon.  $56.56. 

Citizens  Bank  of  Md.  #1113221,  $9041. 

Citizens  Bank  of  Md.  #1116074,  $123.33. 

Alaska  Mutual  Savings  Bk.— Scharhut 
$49.97. 

United  Bank  &  Trust  Co. — Note  CM  #672 
$1,040.13. 

United  Bank  &  Trust  Co.— Note  M  #138 
$1,149.26. 

Department  Stores.  $114.97. 

Total  Interest  expense,  $11,611.46. 

PROFIT   OR  (LOSS)    FROM    BUSINESS   OR 
PROFESSION,    19TS 

A.  Principal  business  activity:  Fund  Ad- 
ministration, Legal  Defense. 

B.  Business  name:  Congressional  Defense 
Fund. 

D.  Business  address:  New  Senate  Office 
BuUdlng.  Washington,  DXJ. 

E.  Indicate  method  of  accounting:  Cash. 

DEDUCTIONS 

19.  Other  business  expenses  (speclfv) :  See 
Form  7. 

21.  Net  profit  (or  loss) ,  $682.00. 

Did  you  claim  a  deduction  for  expense 
connected  with: 

(1)  Entertainment  faculty  (boat,  resort, 
ranch,  rtc.)?  No. 

(2)  Living  accommodations  (except  em- 
ployees on  business)  7  No. 

(3)  Employees'  famlUes  at  conventions  or 
meetings?  No. 

(4)  Employee  or  family  vacations  not  re- 
ported on  Form  W-27  No. 

PROFIT  OR  LOSS  FROM  BUSINESS  OR  PROFESSION, 
1973 

Principal  Business  Activity,  Fund  Admin- 
istration. 

Taxpayer's  Bxisiness  Name,  Congressional 
Defense  P\md. 

Business  Address,  New  Senate  Office  Bide 
Washington,  D.C. 

Product,  Legal  Defense. 
Income 

Gross  receipts  or  sales,  $484. 

Gross  profit,  $484. 

Total  Income,  $484. 

Legal  and  professional  fees,  $927. 

Other    business    expenses — See    schedule 
$239. 

Total  deductions,  $1,166. 

Net  profit  or  (loss) .  $682. 

Did  you  Claim  a  deduction  for  expenses 
connected  with: 

(1)  Entertainment  facUltv   (boat,  resort 
ranch,  etc.)  7  No. 

(2)  Living  accommodations  (except  em- 
ployees on  business)  7  No. 

(3)  Employees'  families  at  conventions  or 
meetings?  No. 


(4)  Employees  or  family  vacations  not  re- 
ported on  Form  W-27  No. 

Profit  or  (Losp)  From  Business  or 
Profession.  1973 

Principal  business  activity.  Public  speak- 
ing; product,  speeches. 

Business  name.  Senator  Mike  Gravel. 

Business  address  (numl>er  and  street). 
New  Senate  Office,  Room  4107.  City,  State 
and  ZIP  code,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 

Indicate  method  of  accounting :  Cash. 

19.  Other  business  expenses  (speclfv) :  (See 
Form-7). 

21.  Net  profit  or  (loss) .  $11,944. 

Did  you  claim  a  deduction  for  expenses 
connected  with: 

(1)  Entertainment  facUltv  (boat,  resort, 
ranch,  etc.)  ?  No. 

(2)  Living  accommodations  (except  em- 
ployees on  business)  7  No. 

(3)  Employees'  famUles  at  conventions  or 
meetings?  No. 

(4)  Employee  or  famUv  vacations  not  re- 
ported on  Form  W-2?  No. 

profit   or    (LOSS)    FROM   BUSINESS   OR 
PROFESSION,    1973 

Gross  receipts  or  sales  balance.  $16,900.00. 

Other  Income,  publications  and  article 
and  travel  relmb.,  $2,020.38. 

Total  Income,  $567.00  and  $1,463.38, 
$18,920.38. 

Depreciation,    $2,130.93. 

19.  Other  business  expenses   (specify) : 

(a)  Travel  &  Lodgings,  $4,164.49. 

(b)  Tele  &  Tele.  $690.91. 

(k)  Total  other  business  expenses,  $4,845.40. 

20.  Total  deductions,  $6,976.33. 

21.  Net  profit  or  (loss),  $11,944.05. 

Depreciation 

(a)  Indicates  group  and  guideline  class  or 
description  of  property. 

(b)  Indicates  date  acquired. 

(c)  Indicates  cost  or  other  basis. 

(d)  Indicates  depreciation  allowed  or  al- 
lowable in  prior  years. 

(e)  Indicates  method  of  computing  depre- 
ciation. 

(f )  Indicates  life  or  rate. 

(g)  Indicates  depreciation  for  this  year. 

a.  Furniture  and  fixtures;  b.  1969:  c, 
$411.42;  d.  $308.65;  e.  SL;  t.  4;  g.  $102.87. 

a.  Transportation  equipment;*  b.  1971-  c 
$4,300.00;  e.  SL;  f.  2;  g.  $2,000.00. 

a.  FUlng  cabinet;  b.  9/7/73;  c.  $288.76:  e. 
SL;  f.  4;  g.  $24.06. 

a.  Safe;  b.  9/7/73;  c.  $83.50;  e.  SL;  f.  7- 
g.  $4.00. 

ToUl,  c.  $6,083.67;  g.  $2,130.93. 

Balance,  g.  $2,130.93. 

FORM   7 

profit  OR  LOSS  FROM  BUSINESS  OR  PROFESSION. 

1973 

Principal  business  activity:  Public  speak- 
ing; Product:  Speeches. 
Schedule  C  gross  receipts:  $42,500. 

Income 
Net  profit  or  (loss) .  $11,944. 

capital   gains   and    losses,    1973 

Part  t— Short-term  capital  gains  or  losses 

Enter  your  sh^re  of  net  short-term  gain  (or 
loss)    from  partnerships  and  fiduciaries.  $9. 

Enter  net  gain  (or  loss) ,  $9. 

Short-term  capital  loss  component  carry- 
over from  years  beginning  before  1970,  $6,632. 

Short-term  capital  loss  carryover  attribu- 
table to  years  beginning  after   1969,  $3,400. 

Net  short-term  gain  (or  loss),  $10,023. 
Part  II — Long-term  capital  gains  and  losses 

Capital  gain  distributions.  $24,919. 

Net  gain  (or  loss) ,  $24,919. 

Net  long-term  gain  (or  loss) ,  $24,919. 

Part  III — Summary  of  parts  I  and  II 

Combine  the  amounts  shown  on  lines  5 


•Sold  Dec.  1973  at  book  value. 
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and  13.  and  enter  the  net  gain  or  loss  here, 
tl4.896. 

If  line  14  shows  a  gain— (a)  Enter  SO^c  of 
line  13  or  15%  of  line  14,  whichever  Is 
smaller.  t7.448. 

(b)  Subtract  line  15(a)  from  line  14, 
•7.448. 

CAPrrAL  CAINS  AND  LOSSES 

1973  gains  and  losses  from  sales  or  exchanges 
of  property 
How  acquired  letters  A.  B.  C.  D.  E.  E,  S, 
kind  of  property  and  description.  15  sh.  WTS 
Nat"  1.  H.  acquired  8-28-72.  sold  2-20-73,  gross 
sales  price,  $9.  $42  ,  gain  or  (loss)  short  term, 
•9. 

A.  L.  100  sh.  Oen.  Microwave,  H.  acquired 
4-17-72.  sold  2-20-73.  gross  sales  price.  $462, 
co6t  or  other  basis  incl.  selling  expenses,  $427, 
gam  OT  (loss)  long  term  ($165) 

A.  L.  100  sh.  Kalros  Corp.,  H.  5-22-72,  sold 
2-20-73,  gross  sales  price,  $24,  cost  or  other 
basis  Incl.  selling  expenses,  $440.  gain  (or 
(loss),  long  term  ($416). 

E.  L.,  1,700  sh.  M.OJJJ.  Inc.  W.  acquired 
9-19-66,  sold  11-6-73),  gross  sales  price,  $25,- 
500,  cost  or  other  basis  incl.  selling  ex- 
penses,   gain    or    (loss)     long    term    $25,000. 

Totals,   gross   sales   price    $25,795.    cost   or 
other  basis  Incl.  selling  expenses.  $867.  gain 
or  (loss)  short  term  $9,  very  long  $24,919. 
Alternate  tax  information 

Federal,  $24,919. 
Unused   capital  loss   carryovers  from   years 
prior  to  1970 — short  term 

Capital  loss  1969  and  prior,  $13,030. 

Less  losses  applied  1969  and  prior,  1970, 
$3,009. 

Less  losses  applied  1971.  $1,660. 

Less  losses  applied  1972,  $1,729. 
Total  losses  applied 

Federal.  $6,632. 

Unused  capital  loss  carryover-beginning  in 
1970  or  after — short  term 
Capital  loss  1970.  $3,400. 

BtrpPLEMENTAI.  INCOME  SCHCOrrLE  AND  RETUtE- 
MENT   INCOME   CKEOIT    COMPUTATION,    1973 

Part  II — Rent   and   royalty   income 
Net  Income  (or  loss)  from  rents  and  royal- 
ties, $3,154. 

Part:tl — Income  or  losses  from  partnerships, 
estates  or  trusts,  small  business  corpora- 
tions 

Income  (or  loss) ,  $834. 
'*>        Total  of  parts  I,  n,  and  ni,  $3,988. 

acHEDiru:  e — suppij;mental  income  schedule 
Part  I  Pension  and  annuity  income 
Schedule  supporting  Part  n  Rent  &  Roy- 
alty Income  (Pix>perty  No.  1)  Janitorial  serv- 
ice, $293;  Supplies,  $40;  Insurance,  $168. 
Part  II — Rent  and  royalty  income 

Prt^)erty  No.  1,  Condo  Apt.,  Anchorage, 
Alaska. 

Total  amount  of  rents,  $3,600. 
Repairs  and  maintenance,  $822. 
UtUitles,  $91. 
Taxes — Real  Estate,  $834. 
Others — Mortgage  interest,   $2,86«. 
Depreciation.  $1,640. 
Total  expenses,  $6,754. 
Net  income  (or  loss),  ($3154). 
Total  net  income  (or  loss)    (No.  1  and  No 
3),  309,  ($3,154). 

Part  III  Inbome  or  losses  from  partnerships, 
estates  or  trusts,  and  Small  Business  Cor- 
porations 

(A)  Name  and  address:  M.  O.  R.  E.  D., 
Inc.,  Anchorage,  Alaska,  small  business  cor- 
poration. 

(C)  Employer  Identification  Number.  92- 
0032865. 

(D)  Inc<Mne  or  Loss,  $(11). 


(A)  Name  and  address:  M.  O.  R.  E.  D.,  Inc., 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  small  business  corpora- 
tion. 

(C)  Employer  Identification  Number,  92- 
0033655. 

(D)  Income  or  Loss.  ($16). 

(A)  Name  and  Address:  Heart-L-Ranch 
Co.,  Tw.  Beldg,  Mont.,  small  business  cor- 
poration. 

(C)  Employer  Identification  Number,  81- 
0306068. 

(D)  Income  or  Loss,  ($807) . 
Totals.  ($834). 

Schedule  for  Depreciation  claimed  in  Part  II 
Above 

4.  Other  depreciation:  Condominium 
Apartment. 

(B)  Date  acquired,  12/16/72. 

(C)  Cost  or  other  basis,  $41,000. 

(E)  Method  of  computing  depreciation.  SL. 

(F)  Life  or  rate,  f, . 

(Q)   Depreciation  for  this  year.  $640. 

5.  Totals.  $1,640. 

Summary  of  depreciation  (other  than  ad- 
ditional first  year  depreciation),  $1,640. 
computation  or  social  sECUBrrT  selt- 

EMPLOTMENT    TAX,     1973 

Business  activities  subject  to  self-employ- 
ment tax.  Public  Speaking. 
Part  II — Computation  of  net  earnings  from 
nonfarm  self -employment 

Regular  method — Net  profit  or  (loss) 
from:    (a)   Schedule  C,  line  21,  $11,262. 

Total,  $11,262. 

Adjusted  net  earnings  or  (loss)  from  non- 
farm  self-employment.  $11,262. 

Nonfarm  optional  method,  (a)  Maximum 
amount  reportable,  under  both  optional 
methods  combined  (farm  and  nonfarm), 
$1,600.00. 

Part  III — CoTnpufotton  of  social  security  self- 
employment  tax 

Net  earnings  or  (loss) :  (b)  From  non- 
farm,  $11,262. 

Total  net  earnings  or  (loss)  from  self- 
employment  reported  on  line  12,  $11,262. 

The  largest  amount  of  combined  wages 
and  self-employment  earnings  subject  to 
social  security  tax  for  1973  is  $10,800.00. 

Balance,  $10,800. 

Self-employment  income,  $10,800. 

If  line  17  is  $10,800,  enter  $864.00;  if  less, 
multiply  the  amount  on  line  17  by  .08,  $864. 

Self-employment  tax,  $864. 

STATEMENT      OT      EMPLOYEE      AUTOMOBILE      EX- 
PENSE     AND      BUSINESS      EXPENSE TAX      YEAR 

1973 

Senator  Mike  Gravel,  U.S.  Senator,  Soc. 
Sec.  No.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Travel  expenses 

Other — see  attached.  Living  expenses. — 
Code  Sec.   162(2)  (3)    IRC,  $3,000. 

Total    travel    expenses    (certification    at- 
tached) ,  $3,000. 
Entertainment   and   miscellaneous   expenses 

Other — see  attached,  $35,780. 

Total  expenses,  $35,780. 

Total  business  expenses,  $38,780.    ^ 

Less  employers  reimbursements,  $33,809. 

Net  business  expenses — line  41,  Form 
1040,  $4,971. 

Excess  payments — line  37,  Form  1040,  $  . 

(Year  Ended  12/31/73) 

Schedule  of  Congressional  Reimbursements 

AND  Expense 

Reimbursements. — 

Travel  Fares,  Meals  &  Lodgings,  $14,926.83. 

Local  Travel  (mileage  reimbursement), 
$1,831.60. 

Home  office  allowance,  $3,699.77. 

Telephone  expenses  outside  Washington, 
DC,  $10,543.31. 

Entertainment  of  constituents,  $242.00. 


Miscellaneous  D.C.  office  expenses,  $1,- 
154.55. 

Dues  &  Subscriptions — Home  state,  $1,- 
411.56. 

Total  Congressional  Reimbursements,  $33,- 
808.62. 

Expenses:  Travel  fares,  meals  &  lodgings, 
$15,102.31. 

Auto  &  Local  transportation,  $3,129.36. 

Home  office  expense: 

Telephone,  $1-0.719.18. 

Supplies,  etc..  $2,985.53. 

Dues  &  Subscriptions.  $1,062.45. 

Total  home  office  exp.,  $14,767.16. 

Entertainment  of  constituents,  $945.27. 

D.C.  office  expenses: 

Postage.  $367.81. 

Supplies,  etc..  $1,451.46. 

Bank  charges.  $16.63. 

Total  DC.  office  exp..  $1,835.90. 

Total  Congressional  Expense,  $35,780.00. 

April  1974. 
I  hereby  certify  that  1  was  in  a  travel  status 
in  the  Washington.  DC.  area,  away  from 
home,  in  the  performance  erf  my  official  du- 
ties as  a  Member  of  Congress,  for  184  days 
during  the  taxable  year  ended  December  31, 
1973,  and  my  deductible  living  expenses  while 
in  such  travel  status  amounted  to  an  excess 
of  $3,000.00. 

Honorable  Mike  Gravel. 

Amended  US.  Individual  Income  Tax  Return 
Income  and  Deductions 
Total  income: 

A.  As  originally  reported  or  as  adjusted 
(See  Specific  Instr.),  $49,037.46. 

B.  Net  change  (Increase  or  Decrease — ex- 
plain on  page  2) .  $5,569.73. 

C.  Correct  amount,  $43,467.73. 
Deductions : 

A.  As  originally  reported  or  as  adjusted 
(See  Specific  Instr),  $11,238.79. 

B.  Net  change  (Increase  or  Decrease — ex- 
plain on  page  2). 

C.  Correct  amount,  $11,233.79. 

Tax  Liability 
3.  Total  tax: 

A.  As  originally  reported  or  as  adjusted 
(See  Specific  Instr.) ,  $10,222.00. 

B.  Net  change  (Increase  or  Decrease — ex- 
plain on  page  2) ,  $2,532.93. 

C.  Correct  amount.  $7,689.07. 

Payments  and  Credits 

Federal  income  tax  withheld  and  excess 
F.I.C.A.  tax: 

A.  As  originally  reported  or  as  adjusted 
(See  Specific  Instr.).  $10,789.20. 

B.  Net  change  (Increase  or  Decrease — ex- 
plain on  page  2) ,. 

C.  Correct  amount,  $10,789.20. 

Total  of  lines  4  through  8,  column  C, 
$10,789.20. 

Overpayment,  If  any,  shown  on  original 
return,  $2,891.98. 

Subtract  line  10  from  line  9,  and  enter  re- 
sult, $7,897.22. 

If  line  3,  column  C  Is  less  than  line  11, 
enter  Refund  to  be  received,  $208.15. 

Explanation  of  Changes  to  Income, 
Deductions,  and  Credits 

Decrease  In  income:  sub  chapter  S-EJ 
#81-0306068-Lo88  (schedule  K-l  attached), 
(w)  ($5,569.73). 

Long  term  capital  gain  (amended  sched, 
D.  atuched),  (w)   no  adjustment. 

Decrease  in  tax  liability :  Investment  credit 
(form  3468  attached) . 

SHARBHOLDER'S  SHARE  OF  UNDISTRIBUTED  TAX- 
ABLE INCOME,  ITEMS  OF  TAX  PREFERENCE,  AND 
INTEREST     ON     INVESTMENT     INDEBTEDNESS — 

1972 

1.  Undistributed  taxable  Income — ordinary 
Income  or  (loss),  ($5,669,737). 
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2.  Undistributed  taxable  Income — ^long- 
term  capital  gain  after  tax,  $187.28. 

Shareholder's  name  Identifying  number  and 
address:  Rita  Gravel,  Star  Rt.,  Twin  Bridges, 
MT  59754. 

Corporation's  nanre.  Identifying  number, 
and  address:  Heart  L  Ranch,  Star  Rt.,  Twin 
Bridges,  MT  69754. 

CAPITAL  GAINS  AND  LOSSES 

Part  I — Short-term  Capital  Gains  and  Losses 
1.  Schedule   Attached:    f.   Gain    (or   loss) 
4d  less  e),  $6414)4. 

3.  Enter  net  gain  (or  loss) ,  $641.94. 

4(a).  Short-term  capital  loss  component 
carryover  from  years  beginning  before  1970, 
$8,881.90. 

4(b).  Short-term  capital  Ices  carryover 
attributable  to  years  beginning  after  1969, 
$2,880.00. 

6.  Net  short-term  gain  (or  loss) ,  combine 
lines  3,  4(a)   and  4(b),  $11,219.96. 
Part  II — Long-term  capital  gains  and  losses 

10.  E^ter  your  share  of  net  long-term  gain 
from  small  business  corporations  (Subchap- 
ter S),  $187.28. 

13.  Net  long-term  gain  (or  loss),  combine 
lines  11,  12(a)  and  12(b),  $187.28. 

Part  III — SiMnmary  of  parts  I  and  II 

14.  Combine  me  amounts  shown  on  lines 

5  and  13,  and  enter  the  net  gain  or  loss  here, 
$11,032.68. 

Otherwise,  (ill)  If  amounts  on  line  6  and 
line  13  are  net  losses,  enter^amount  on  line 

6  added    to   60%    of   amount   on   line    13: 
$11,032.68. 

(b)  Enter  here  and  enter  as  a  (loss)  on  line 
S6,  Form  1040,  the  smaller  of:  (ill)  Taxable 
Income,  as  adjusted  (see  Instruction  L), 
$1,000.00. 

ScEBDULX  or  Short-Term  Gains  and  Losses 

Number  of  Shares,  100;  Security,  Sonesta 
Int'l  Hotel  Corp.;  Date  Acquired,  12/20/71; 
Date  Sold,  1/12/72;  Gross  Sales  Price,  $661.8&; 
Cost,  $619.50;  Gain  or  (Loss),  $32.36. 

Number  of  Shares,  200;  Security,  W.  T. 
Natl  Oen.;  Date  Acquired,  12/31/71;  Date 
Sold,  1/13/72;  Gross  Sales  Price,  $1,308.72; 
Cost,  $1,239.00;   Gain  or   (Loss),  $69.72. 

Number  of  Shares,  200;  Security,  Drew 
Nafl  Corp.:  Date  Acquired,  1/6/72;  Date 
Sold,  1/26/72;  Gross  Sales  Price,  $1,402.22; 
Cost,  $1,239.00;  Gain  or  (Loss),  $163.22. 

Number  of  Shares,  200;  Security,  Cayman 
Corp.,  Date  AcqvOred,  1/26/72;  Date  Sold, 
3/16/72;  Gross  Sales  Price,  $1,057.50;  Cost, 
$1,137.60;  Gain  or  (Loes),  ($80.00). 

Number  of  Shares,  100;  Security,  Lectro 
Mgmt  Inc.;  Date  Acquired,  12/31/71;  Date 
Sold,  3/16/72;  Gross  Sales  Price,  $260.99;  Cost, 
$287.76;  Gain  or  (Loss),  ($26.76). 

Niunber  of  Shares,  200;  Security,  Lectro 
Mgmt  Inc.;  Date  Acquired,  1/13/72;  Date 
Sold,  3/16/72;  Gross  Sales  Price,  $618.98; 
Cost.  $601.26;  Gain  <»  (Loes),  $17.73. 

Number  of  Shares,  60;  Security  Comtech 
Indust.  Inc.;  Date  Acquired,  3/17/72;  Date 
Sold,  3/24/72;  Gross  Sales  Price,  $488.12; 
Cost,  $250.00;  Gain  or  (Loss),  $238.13. 

Number  of  Shares,  100;  Security,  Comtech 
Indust.  Inc.;  Date  Acquired,  3/17/73;  Date 
Sold,  3/34/72;  Gross  Sales  Price,  $966.76; 
Cost,  $600.00;  Gain  or  (Loss) ,  $466.70. 

Number  of  Shares,  200;  Security.  Diversi- 
fied Indus.;  Date  Acquired.  3/16/72;  Date 
Sold,  3/34/72;  Gross  Sales  Price.  $1,067  47; 
Cost,  $1,389.75;  Gain  or  (Loes),  ($232.28). 

Number  of  Shares,  600;  Security,  Gateway 
Sport'g  Goods;  Date  Acquired,  3/24/72;  Date 
Sold.  4/7/73;  Gross  Bales  Price,  $2,908.44; 
Cost,  $3,676.00;  Gain  or  (Loss),  $233.44. 

Number  of  Shares,  300;  Security,  Sonesta 
Int'l  Hotel  Corp.;  Date  Acquired  4/7/72;  Date 
Sold,  4/13/73;  Gross  Sales  Price.  $3,181.82; 
Cost,  $2,e8«.«3;  Gain  or  (Loss),  $493.19. 


Number  of  Shares,  300;  Security,  National 
Indust.,  Inc.;  Date  Acquired,  4/14/73;  Date 
Sold,  8/22/72;  Gross  Sales  Price,  $1,687.65 
Cost.  $2,499.19;  Gain  or  (Loss),  ($831.64). 

Total  Gain  $541.94. 

Computation  or  iNVESTMENr  Credit,  1972 
Maurice  R.  and  Rita  Gravel. 
Identifying  number  as  shown  on  page  1  of 
your  tax  return,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  / 

NEW    PROPERTY  / 

Line  (a);  (1)  Life  years,  3  or  rioy.e  but  less 
than  5;  (2)  Cost  or  basis,  $50.57r(3)  Appli- 
cable percentage,  331/3;  (4)  Qualified  Invest- 
ment, $16.86. 

Line  (b) ;  (1)  Life  years.  5  or  more  but  less 
than  7;  (2)  Cost  or  basis,  $97.60;  (3)  Appli- 
cable percentage,  66%;  (4)  Qualified  Invest- 
ment, $64.09.  - 

Line  (c);  (1)  Life  years,  7  or  more;  (2) 
Cost  or  basis,  $3,139.11;  (3)  Applicable  per- 
centage, 100;  (4)  Qualified  Investment, 
$3,139.11. 

USED    PROPERTY 

Line  (d) ;  ( 1 )  Life  years,  3  or  more  but  less 
than  6;  (2)  Cost  or  basis,  $530.14;  (3)  Appli- 
cable percentage,  33 Vb;  (4)  Qualified  Invest- 
ment, $176.71. 

Line  (e);  (1)  Life  years,  6  or  more  but  less 
than  7;  (2)  Cost  or  basis;  $224.25;  (3)  Appli- 
cable percentage,  66%;  (4)  Qualified  Invest- 
ment, $149.50. 

Line  (f);  (1)  Life  years,  7  or  more;  (2) 
Cost  or  basu,  $40300;  (3)  Applicable  percent- 
age, 100;    (4)   QuaUfled  Investment,  $403.00. 

2.  Total  qualified  investment.  $3,960.17. 

3.  Tentative  Investment  credit,  $276.51. 

5.  Total,  $276.51. 

LIMITATION 

6.  (a)  Individuals,  $7,581.24. 

9.  Line  6  less  line  8,  $7,681.24. 

10.  (a)  Enter  amount  on  line  9  or  $25,000, 
whichever  Is  lesser,  $7,581.24. 

11.  Total,  $7,681.24. 

12.  Investment  credit,  $276.61. 
Heart-L-Ranch  Company,  Star  Route,  new, 

$50.67;   tised,  $530.14;   life  years  S-6. 

81-0306068,  Twin  Bridges,  Mont.  69764,  new, 
$97.60;  used,  $224.26:   life  years,  6-7. 

Total,  new,  $3,139.11;  used,  $403.00;  life 
years,  7-more. 

Maryland  Tax  Rrurn,  1973 

First  name  and  initial:  Maurice  R.  Gravel 
Rita  Gravel. 

Present  Address:  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  -~~"o 

Your  Social  Security  Number:  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Spouse's  Social  Security  Number:  51&-3&- 
4265. 

County:  Prince  George's. 

City,  Town,  or  Taxing  Area:  Tantallon. 

Your  occupation,  present  employer  and 
address,  U.a  Senator,  VS.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Your  filing  status:  Married  filing  Joint 
return  or  spouse  bad  no  Income. 

1.  Did  you  establish  or  abandon  legal  resi- 
dence in  Maryland  in  1973?  No. 

First  names  of  dependent  children: 
Martin  Lynn. 

1.  Total  Income,  $52,389. 

2.  Additions,  $834. 

3.  Total,  $53,223. 

4.  Subtractions,  $8,448. 

6.  Total  Maryland  Income,  $44,775. 
e.  Exemptions — Enter  total  exemptions  as 
Itemized  above,  4. 

8.  U  you  Elect  to  Use  the  Standard  Deduc- 
tion, Check  here  and  Enter  10%  of  Line  6 
not  to  exceed  $500,  $12,676. 

9.  Net  Income,  $33,100. 

10.  Number  of  Exemptions  X  $800,  $3,300. 

11.  Taxable  Net  Income,  $38,900. 
13.  Maryland  Tax,  $1,386. 


13.  Local  Income  Tax.  $693. 

14.  Total  Maryland  and  Local  Income  Tax, 
$2,078. 

17.  Credit  for  Income  Tax  Paid  another 
State.  $2,005. 
§2,005. 

19.  Total  Payments  and  Credits,  $2,005. 

20.  Balance  Due,  $73. 


SCHEDULE   a INCOME   AND   ADJUSTMENTS  FROM 

FEDERAL  RETURN 

I.  Wages,  salaries,  tips,  etc.,  $42,500. 

3.  Interest.  $138. 

4.  Business  Income,  $11,262. 

5.  Sale  or  exchange  of  property,  $7,448. 

6.  Pensions  and  annuities,  rents  and  royal- 
ties, partnerships,  estates  or  tr\ists,  etc.,  $(3,- 
988). 

9.  Total,  $57,360. 

10.  Adjustments,  $4,971. 

II.  Total  Income.  $52,389. 

SCHEDULE   B— ITEMIZED  DEDUCTIONS  FROM   FED- 
ERAL RETURN  WITH  A3JUSTMSNTS 

1.  Medical  and  dental  expense,  $79. 

2.  Taxes,  $3,605. 

3.  Interest.  $11,511. 

4.  Contributions,  $80. 

7.  Total,  $15,275.  * 

8.  Subtract  State  and  local  income  taxes 
Included  on  line  2,  $2,600. 

9.  Total.  $12,675. 

11.  Total  Maryland  deductions,  $12,675. 

MODIFICATIONS  TO  FEDERAL  ADJUSTED  CROSS 
INCOME 

4.  Current  year  distributions  of  subchap- 
ters prior  year  earnings  1973  losses,  $834. 
6.  Total.  $834. 

SCHEDULE  D SUBTRACTIONS 

4.  Other  (Specify)  L.  T.  Cap.  Gain  Sale  of 
AUska  Corp.  Cap.  Stock  &  Adjustment.  $8,- 
448. 

6.  Total,  $8,448. 

PENSION  EXCLUSION  COMPUTATION 

2.  Tentative  exclusion,  $2,100.00. 


Tax  Credfts  for  Income  Taxes  Paid  To  Other 
States  and  Maryland  Personal  Propextt 
Taxes,  1973 

1.  Taxable  net  Income,  $28,900. 

2.  Income  taxable  In  other  State,  $36,127. 

3.  Revised  taxable  net  Income,  ($7,227). 

4.  Tax  on  amount  on  line  3, 0. 

CREDIT  COMPUTATION 

5.  Maryland  tax,  $2,078. 

6.  TenUtlve  tax  credit,  $2,078. 

7.  Tax  paid  to  State  of  Alaska,  $2,006. 

8.  Credit  for  Income  tax  paid  to  other 
State,  $3,006. 

REsrosNT,  Alaska  Indivdual  Income  Tax 
Rktubn,  1973 

First  name  and  Initial:  Maurice  R.  &  Rita 
Gravel. 

Mailing  address:  U.S.  Senate. 

City,  town  or  post  office,  state  and  ZIP 
code:  Washington,  D.C.  206ia 

Your  Social  Security  Number:  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Spouse's  Social  Security  Niunber:  616-38- 
4265. 

Occupation:  Yours,  U.S.  Senator,  Spouse's 
Homemaker. 

Was  an  Alaska  return  filed  for  1972?  Yes, 

Is  spouse  member  of  Armed  Forces?  No. 

nLINO    STATUS 

2.  Married  filing  Joint  return  (even  if  only 
one  had  income). 

EXEMPTION9 

6.  Yourself. 

7.  Spouse. 

8.  First  names  of  your  dependent  children 
who  lived  with  you:  Martin,  Lynn. 

11.  Wages,  salaries,  C.Oi.A.,  tips,  etc.,  $42,- 
800. 

13.  Interest  income,  $138. 
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14.  Income  other  than  wages,  dividends, 
and  Interest,  t3,460. 

15.  Total,  «4«,098. 

16.  Adjustments  to  income,  94,971. 

17.  Adjusted  gross  income,  $41,137. 

18.  Tax,  $12,467. 

20.  Income  tax,  $12,467. 

22.  Total,  $12,467. 

23.  Enter  Alaska  Income  Tax,  $1,995. 

24.  Enter  your  school  tax,  $10. 
Total  tax,  $2,005. 

30.  If  payments  (line  29)  are  less  than  tax 
(line  25)  enter  balance  due,  $2,005. 

Do  you  owe  any  Alaska  tax  for  years  before 
1973?  No. 

Alaska  Tax  Rate  Scheottles 
Maurice   R.   &    Rita    Gravel,    XXX-XX-XXXX, 

516-38-^265. 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 

1.  Enter  your  taxable  income  from  DR  600 

line  65,  or  from  DR  0OONR  line  17f.  36,127. 

3.  Base  amont  of  tax,  $12,400. 

4.  Percent  of  excess  amount: 

a.  Amont  from  Une  1  above.  $36,137. 

b.  Amount  from  column,  $36,000. 

c.  Excess:   127.  x  53 Tt  =67. 

5.  Add  lines  3  and  4.  Enter  the  total, 
$12,467. 

Clakk  Sherwood  &  Co., 

Tax  Consitltants, 
Wheaton,  Md..  February  4, 1974. 
Depaktment  or  Revkntte, 
Alaska  Office  Building,  Pouch  SA, 
Juneau.  Alaska. 

Reference :  Mike  Gravel  Real  Estate  Develop- 
ment, Inc.,  Box  2283.  Anchorage,  Alaska. 
Gentleicen:    Please    accept    the    enclosed 
copy  of  Federal  Small  Business  Corporation 
Income  Tax  Return,  for  Fiscal  Year  ending 
9/30/73  in  lieu  of  Alaska  Form  DR700,  by  the 
above  referenced  Corporation. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Claxk  Skebwooo  &  Co., 

(Mrs.)     D.  J.  DUNNINCTON. 

i4ccountant  and  Auditor. 

U.S.  Smau-  BX7SINESS  CoapoRATioM  Income 
Tax  Return,  1972 

Name.  Mike  Gravel  Real  Estate  Develop- 
ment Inc.,  406  G  Street,  Box  2283,  Anchorage, 
Alaska. 

County  in  which  located.  Greater  Anchor- 
age 

Enter  total  assets  from  line  14,  column  D, 
Schedule  L.  $30,226.82. 

1.  Gross  receipts  or  gross  sales,  none. 

11.  Total  income,  lines  3  through  10,  none. 

0B>lrCTIONS 

21  Depreciation,  $16.69. 

26.  Other  deductions,  ba^k  charges,  $10.80. 

27.  Total  deductions,  $27.49. 

28.  Taxable  income,  ($27.49) . 

TAX 

31.  Total  tax,  none. 

33.  Tax  due,  none. 

34.  Overpayment,  none. 

SCHEDULE    C DEPRECIATION 

4.  Machinery  and  other  equipment,  date 
acquired,  3/67;  cost  or  other  basis,  $324.45; 
depreciation  allowed  or  allowable  In  prior 
years,  $157.55;  method  of  computing  de- 
preciation, DB;  life  or  rate,  10;  depreciation 
for  this  year.  $16.69. 

5.  Totals,  $16.69. 

6.  Less  amount  of  depreciation  claimed  in 
schedule  A,  0. 

7.  Balance,  $16  69. 

SCHEDULE    H SUMMARY    OF    DEPRECIATION 

3.  Other,  declining  balance,  $16.60;  total, 
$16.69. 

SCHEDULE   J TAX   COMPUTATION 

2.  (b)  Subtract  $6,500  and  enter  difference, 
$6,500.00. 

4  Subtract  t25,(X)0,  statutory  minimum, 
$25,000.00. 


May  9,  1974- 


SCHEDUU  K — COMPUTATION  OF  T7NDISTIIBUTB> 
TAXABLE  INCOME  AND  SUMMARY  OF  TOTAL 
DISTRIBUTIONS 

1.  Taxable  Income,  ($37.49). 
3.  Corporation's  undistributed  taxable  In- 
come, ($27.49). 

SUMMARY  OF  DISTRIBUTIONS  AND  OTHER  ITEMS 

Name  and  address  of  each  shareholder,  num- 
ber of  shares,  period  held,  compensation 

A.  Maurice  R.  Gravel,  4,000;  9/19/66,  pres- 
ent: None. 

B.  RiU  J.  Gravel,  6,000;  9/19/66.  present; 
none. 

8.  Undistributed  taxable  Income — taxable 
as  ordinary  income  or  (loss),  ($27.49). 

SCHEDULE    K-1 

P.  Date  incorporated,  9/19/66. 

G.  Did  the  corporation  at  the  end  of  the 
taxable  year  own,  directly  or  Indirectly,  60 
percent  or  more  of  the  voting  stock  of  a  do- 
mestic cmporation?  No. 

H.  Did  the  corporation  during  the  tax- 
able year  have  any  contracts  or  subcon- 
tracts subject  to  the  Renegotiation  Act  of 
1951?  No. 

I.  Amount  of  taxable  income  or  (loss)  for: 
1969  ($2,412.00);  1970.  ($110.41);  1071.  ($431.- 
91). 

J.  Refer  to  page  7  of  instructions  and  state 
the  principal:  business  activity.  Real  Estate; 
product  of  service.  Consulting  &  Developing. 

K.  Were  you  a  member  of  a  controlled 
group  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections 
1561  or  1562?  No. 

L.  Did  you  claim  a  deduction  for  expenses 
connected  with  any: 

(1)  Entertainment  facility  (boat,  resort, 
ranch,  etc.)?  No. 

(2)  Living  accommodations  (except  em- 
ployees on  business)  ?  No. 

(3)  Employees'  families  at -conventions  or 
meetings?  No. 

(4)  Employee  cfr  family  vacations  not  re- 
ported on  Form  W-2?  No. 

N.  Did  the  corporation,  at  any  time  during 
the  taxable  year,  have  any  interest  in  or  sig- 
nature or  other  authority  over  a  bank,  secu- 
rities, or  other  financial  account  in  a  foreign 
country?  No. 

SCHEDULE    L BALANCE    SHEETS 

Assets,  beginning  of  taxable  year,  end  of 
taxable  year 

1.  Cash,    total,    $188.33,    $177.53. 

6  Loans  to  shareholders,  total,  $29,899.08, 
$29,899.08. 

9.  Buildings  and  other  fixed  depreciable 
assets,  amount,  $324.45,  $324.45. 

(a)  Less  accumulated  depreciation, 
amount,  $157.56;  total,  $166.08;  amount 
$174.24;    total,   $160.21. 

14.  Total  assets.  $30,254.31,  $30,226.82. 
Liabilities   and   shareholders'    equity 

15.  Accounts  payable,  total,  $28,419.31,  $28,- 
419.85. 

22.  Paid-in  or  caplUl  surplus,  total,  $1,- 
834.46,  $1,806.97. 

27.  Total  UabUitles  and  shareholders' 
equity,  $30,254.31,  $30,226.82. 

SCHEDULE    M-1 

1.  Net  income  per  books,    ($27.40). 

6.  Tout  of  lines  1  through  5,   ($27.49). 

SCHEDULE    M-2 

1.  Balance  at  beginning  of  year,  0. 

2.  Net  income  per  books,   ($27.49). 

4.  Total  of  Unes  1,  2,  and  3,  ($37.40). 

SHAREHOLDERS    SHARE    OF    UNDISTRIBUTED    TAX- 
ABLE  INCOME,   rrEM   OF  TAX   PREFERENCE,   AND 

INTEREST     ON     INVESTMENT     INDEBTEDNESS 

1972 

For  the  calendar  year  1072,  or  other 
taxable  year  beginning  10/1,  1072,  ending 
9/30.  1073. 

Income,  $11.00. 

Shareholder's  name.  Identifying  number, 
and  address:  Maurice  R.  Gravel  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Corporation's  name.  Identifying  number, 
and  address:  Mike  Gravel  Real  Estate  Devel- 
opment, Inc.,  406  G  Street,  Box  2283,  An- 
chorage, Alaska  99601,  92-0033655. 

For  the  calendar  year  1972,  or  other  taxable 
year  beginning  10/1,  1972,  ending  9/30,  1973. 

Income,  $16.49. 

Shareholder's  name.  Identifying  number, 
and  address:  Rita  J.  Gravel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Corporation's  name,  identifying  number, 
and  address:  Mike  Gravel  Real  Estate  Devel- 
opment, Inc.,  406  G  Street,  Box  2282,  An- 
chorage, Alaska  09501,  92-0033656. 

Confidential  Statement  of  Financial 

Interests 

(In  compliance  with  Senate  rule  44) 

(For  Use  by  Senators,  Candidates  for  Sen- 
ator, and  Officers  or  Employees  Whose  Salary 
is  Paid  by  the  U.S.  Senate  at  a  Rate  In  Excess 
of  $15,000  a  Year.) 

Name:  Gravel,  Mike  R. 

Calendar  year  of  information:   1969. 

Address:  Suite  1261,  New  Senate  Office 
Bldg.  ^, 

3.  BUSINESS    CONNECTIONS 

List  all  business  or  professional  corpora- 
tions, companies,  firms  or  other  enterprises, 
partnerships  and  organizations  with  which 
you  were  connected  as  an  officer,  director, 
partner,  proprietor,  or  employee,  and  from 
which  you  received  compensation  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year.  If  none,  write  None. 

Name  of  organization:  Mike  Gravel  Real 
Estate  Development.  Inc. 

Address  of  organization:  Box  2283,  Anchor- 
age, Alaska  99501. 

Your  capacity:  President  and  principal 
stockholder. 

Amount  of  compensation :   None. 

4.  interests  in  property 

List  each  interest  having  a  value  of  $10,000 
or  more  which  you  held  In  real  or  personal 
property  at  any  time  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year.  Do  not  list  beneficial  Interests 
in  trusts  or  other  fiduciary  relations.  If  none, 
write  None. 

Nature  of  interest,  type  of  property,  and 
location 

Owner,    Alaskan    Residence,    468    Aurora 
Drive,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99503.    (sold  Jan- 
uary 1969). 

Owner,  Residential  lots,  Tantallon,  Md. 

Mike  Gravel  Real  Estate  Development,  Inc., 
equity  Interest  in  family  corporation.  An- 
chorage, Alaska. 

e.  liabilities 

List  each  liability,  including  debts,  loans, 
or  other  obligations,  of  $5,000  or  more  owed 
by  you,  or  by  you  and  your  spouse  Jointly,  at 
any  time  during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 
List  each  liability  you  share  with  another 
person,  including  comakers,  endorsers,  or 
sureties,  if  your  share  amounted  to  $5,000  or 
more.  If  none,  write  None. 
Name  of  creditor,  address  of  creditor,  and 
type  of  liability 

Prestwick,  Tantallon,  Md.,  unpaid  seller's 
mortgage. 

J.  B.  Gottsteln,  Anchorage,  Alaska,  personal 
promissory  note. 

American  Security  Bank  &  Trust  Co., 
Washington,  D.C,  promissory  note. 

Tessie  Zimmerman,  Washington,  DC, 
promissory  note. 

1969  Statement  of  Contributions  and 

Honorariums 

(In  compliance  with  Senate  rules  42  and  44) 

(For  Use  by  Senators,  Candidates  for  Sena- 
tor, and  Officers  or  Employees  Whose  Salary 
is  Paid  by  the  U.S.  Senate  at  a  Rate  in  Excess 
of  $15,000  a  Year.) 

Name:  Gravel.  Mike. 

Calendar  year  of  information :  1960. 

Senate  office  or  committee:  United  States 
Senator. 
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1.  receipt  of  contributions 


(For  Use  by  Senators  and  Candidates  for 
Senator) 

List  all  contributions  received  by  you  dur- 
ing the  preceding  calendar  year.  Contribu- 
tions in  the  aggregate  amount  or  value  of  less 
than  $50  received  from  any  single  source  dur- 
ing the  preceding  calendar  year  may  be 
totaled  without  further  Itemization.  A  con- 
tribution from  a  political  party  may  be  listed 
as  a  single  contribution  from  the  party.  If 
none,  write  None. 

Date,  name  of  contributor,  address  of  con- 
tributor,  and  amount  or  value 

3-8-69,  Stanley  M.  Reitman,  360  "K"  Street, 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  $500.00. 

6-19-69,  L.  E.  Fltzjarrald.  2026  Dewey  Ave., 
Bartlesvllle,  Okla.,  $400.00. 

9-16-69,  Larry  Carr,  840-lOth  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  $1,600.00. 

2.  disposition  of  contributions 

(For  Use  by  Senators  and  Candidates  for 

Senator ) 

List  all  dispositions  made  by  you  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year  of  contributions 
received  by  you  and  subject  to  Senate  Rule 
42.  If  none,  write  None. 

Date,  name  of  payee,  address  of  payee, 
purpose,  and  amount 

5-19-69,  Senate  Recording  Studio,  VS. 
Senate,  Communications,  $127.85. 

5-19-69,  Mac  Foto  Service,  217  E.  4th  An- 
chorage, Alaska,  Communications,  $40.50. 

8-10-69,  Senate  Recording  Studio,  U.S. 
^5enate,  Communications.  $289.60. 

11-7-69,  Senate  Recording  Studio,  U.S. 
Senate,  Communications,  $59.46. 

11-5-69,  Kler  Photos.  1627  E.  40th  St., 
Ceveland,  Ohio,  Communications.  $60.36. 

,  Rlggs  National  Bank,  Washington, 

D.C,  check  printing,  $9.22. 

3-24-69,  Jessen's  Dally,  Fairbanks,  Alaska, 
Subscriptions,  $32.70. 

3-34-69,  Ketchikan  Daily  News,  Ketchikan, 
Alaska,  Subscriptions,  $24.00. 

3-24-69,  The  Alaska  Empire,  Juneau, 
Alaska,  Subscriptions,  $32.00. 

3-34-69,  Petersburg  Press,  Petersburg, 
Alaska,  Subscriptions,  $6.00. 

6-19-fl9,  Anchorage  Daily  Times,  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  Subscriptions,  $46.20. 

5-19-69,  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  Subscriptions,  $2.50. 

8-10-69,  Wrangell  Sentinel,  Wrangell, 
Alaska,  Subscriptions,  $6.00. 

8-10-69.  Sitka  Dally  Sentinel,  Sitka,  Alaska, 
Subscriptions,  $30.00. 

8-10-69.  Pet.  Press  Service,  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  Subscriptions,  $16.50. 

8-10-69,  Miner  Pub.  Company,  Fairbanks 
Ak.,  Subscriptions,  $2.65. 

8-10-69,  Kodiak  Dally  Mirror.  Kodiak.  Ak., 
Subscriptions,  $36.00. 

8-10-69,  Cheechaka  News,  Cheechaka,  Ak., 
Subscriptions,  $15.00. 

12-17-69,  Anchorage  Dally  Times.  Anchor- 
age. Ak.,  Subscriptions,  $130.00. 

11-7-69,  Western  Union,  Washington,  DC 
Telegrams,  $17.46. 

3-34-69,  Northwest  Airlines,  Washington, 
DC,  Travel  to  State,  $400.00. 

6-27-69,  L.  E.  Fltzjarrald.  Bartlesvllle, 
Okla.,  Travel,  $20.00. 

8-10-69,  Sherwood  Inn,  Travel  to  State 
$9.66. 

8-10-69,  Tiavelers  Inn,  Fairbanks,  Ak., 
Travel  to  State,  $17.85. 

10-2-69,  Cash-  Senator  Mike  Gravel,  U.S. 
Senate,  Travel  expenses  in  Alaska,  $100.00. 

11-7-69,  Hotel  Mary  Prances,  Ketchikan 
Ak.,  Travel  to  State,  $17.83. 

11-7-69,  Hilton  Inn,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Travel 
to  State,  $18.16. 

13-6-69,  Alaska  Airline,  Seatac  Airport, 
Seattle,  Wash.,  Travel  to  State,  $56.70. 

13-6-69,  Baronofl  Hotel.  Juneau,  Ak.,  Travel 
to  State.  $37.08. 


12-6-60,  Hilton  Inn,  Seattle  Wash.,  Travel 
to  State,  $18.16. 

12-6-69,  Mary  Frances  Hotel,  Ketchikan, 
Ak.,  Travel  to.  State,  $17.83. 

3.  HONORARIUMS    . 

List  each  honorarium  of  $300  or  more  re- 
ceived by  you  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year.  Do  not  list  reimbursements,  to  expenses. 
If  none,  write  None. 

Date,  payer,  description  of  service,  and 
amount  or  value 

9-12-69,  Federal  Paper  Board  Company, 
Speech  Executive  Conference,  $1,000.00. 

12-5-69,  State  of  California,  University 
Speech,  $600.00. 

11-7-69,  Educom,  Speech,  $600.00. 

12-8-69,  California  Teachers  Association, 
Speech,  $1,000.00. 

7-24-69,  1969  Democratic  Convention- 
Alaska,  Speech,  $500.00. 

11-8-69,  Springfield  Adult  Edu.  Association, 
Speech,  $750.00. 

1970  Confidential  Statement  or  Financial 

Interests 

(In  compliance  with  Senate  rule  44) 

(For  Use  by  Senators,  Candidates  for  Sen- 
ator, and  Officers  or  Employees  Whose  Salary 
is  Paid  by  the  U.S.  Senate  at  a  Rate  in  Ex- 
cess of  $15,000  a  Year.) 

Name:  Gravel,  Mike  R. 

Calendar  year  of  Information:  1970. 

Address:  Suite  1251,  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

3.  business  connections 

List  all  business  or  professional  corpora- 
tions, companies,  firms  or  other  enterprises, 
partnerships  and  organizations  with  which 
you  were  connected  as  an  officer,  director, 
partner,  proprietor,  or  employee,  and  from 
which  you  received  compensation' during  the 
preceding  calendar  year.  If  none,  white  None. 

Name  of  organization:  Mike  Gravel  Real 
Estate  Development,  Inc. 

Address  of  organization:  Box  2283,  Anchor- 
age, Alaska  99501. 

Your  capacity:  President  &  Principal  Stock- 
holder. 

Amount  of  compensation:  None. 

4.  interests  in  property 

List  each  interest  having  a  value  of  $10,000 
or  more  which  you  held  in  real  or  personal 
property  at  any  time  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year.  Do  not  list  beneficial  Interests 
in  trusts  or  other  fiduciary  relations.  If  none, 
write  None. 

Nature  of  interest,  type  of  property,  and 
location 

Owner,  Residential  lots,  Tantallon,  Mary- 
land. 

Owner,  Stock  Shares,  Heart  L  Ranch  Com- 
pany. 

Corporate  Officer'  and  Stockholder,  Equity 
Interest  in  Family  Corporation,  Mike  Gravel 
Real  Estnte.  Development,  Inc.,  Anchorage, 
Alaska 

6.  liabilities 

List  each  liability,  including  debts,  loans, 
or  other  obligations,  of  $5,000  or  more  owed 
by  you,  or  by  you  and  your  spouse  Jointly, 
at  any  time  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year.  Ust  each  liability  you  shared  with  an- 
other person.  Including  comakers,  endorsers, 
or  sureties,  if  yovir  share  amounted  to  $5,000 
or  more.  If  none,  write  none. 
Name  or  creditor,  address  of  creditor,  and 
type  of  liability 

Prestwick  Corporation  and  W.  Helnke, 
Tantallon,  Maryland,  unpaid  mortgage. 

S.  Reitman  and  B.  Gottsteln,  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  personal  promissory  notes. 

American  Security  and  Trust  Co.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  promissory  note. 

Virginia  National  Bank,  Arlington,  Vir- 
ginia, promissory  note. 


Security  Bank.  National  Association, 
Weishington.  D.C..  promissory  note. 

1970  Statement  or  Contributions  and 
Honorariums 
(In  compliance  with  Senate  rules  42 
and  44) 
(For  Use  by  Senators.  Candidates  for  Sena- 
tor, and  OfficM£  or  Employees  Whose  Salary 
Is  Paid  by  the  U.S.  Senate  at  a  Rate  in  Excess 
of  $15,000  a  Year.) 
Name:  Gravel,  Mike. 
Calendar  year  of  Information:   1970. 
Senate   office   or   committee:    Stilte    1251. 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 

1.  receipt  of  contributions 
( For  Use  by  Senators  and  Candidates  for 

Senator) 
List  all  contributions  received  by  you  dur- 
ing the  preceding  calendar  year.  Contribu- 
tions in  the  aggregate  amount  or  value  of 
less  than  $50  received  from  any  single  source 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year  may  be 
totaled  wlthovit  further  itemization.  A  con-  ' 
tribution  from  a  ptolitical  party  may  be  listed 
as  a  single  contribution  from  the  party.  II 
none,  write  None. 
Date:   8/7/70. 

Name  of  contributor:  Alaskans  for  Gravel. 
Address    of    contributor:    P.O.    Box    2443. 
Anchorage. 

Amount  or  value:  $1,500.00. 

2.  disposition  or  contributions 
(For   Use  by   Senators  and   Candidates   for 
Senator) 
List  all  dispositionn  made  by  you  during 
th^  preceding  calendar  year  of  contributions 
received  by  you  and  subject  to  Senate  Rule 
42.  If  none,  write  None. 
i>afe,  name  of  payee,  culdress  of  payee,  pur- 
pose, and  amount 

I.  Communications : 

1-18-70,  Sen.  Recording  Studio,  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  radio  and  T.V.  tapes,  $71.97. 

7-3-70,  Emery  Air  Freight,  Washington. 
DC,  $12.70. 

7-3-70,  Fidelity  Sound,  Washington,  D.C. 
equipment  loan,  $30.00. 

7-3-70,  Democratic  Sen.  Campaign  Comm., 
Washington,  D.C,  photographs,  $6.15. 

7-3-70,  Democratic  Sen.  Campaign  Comm.. 
Washington,    D.C,    photographs,   $5.86. 

II.  Subscriptions: 

1-17-70,  Washington  Press.  Washington. 
D.C,  newsletter,  $22.16. 

7-3-70,  Jefferson  Press,  Washington,  D.C. 
newsletter,  $34.00. 

10-7-70,  "Committee  of  1001",  Alaska,  con- 
tribution, $20.00. 

10-13-70,  Dlanna  5^addell,  Anchorage, 
member  of  Anchorage  staff,  $3.00. 

10-13-70.  R.  L.  Polk  and  Co.,  Washington, 
D.C,  City  Directories,  $131.70. 

10-13-70,  Anchorage  Time,  Anchorage, 
subscription,  $46.20. 

10-13-70.  Tundra  Times,  Fairbanks,  Ak., 
subscription,  $19.00. 

in.  Telephone  and  telegraph: 

12-19-70,  City  of  Anchorage,  Anchorage, 
tele.  &  teleg.,  $100.00. 

IV.  Travel : 

1-18-70,  Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Francisco, 
trip  expense.  $707.66. 

1-18-70,  Anchorage  Westward,  Anchorage, 
trip  expense.  $3.40. 

7-3-70,  Anchorage  Westward,  Anchorage. 
trip  expenses,  $16.15. 

7-3-70.  Frontier  Hotel,  Fairbanks,  trip  ex- 
penses, $23.33. 

7-3-70,  Martin  Wolf,  Washington,  trip  re- 
imbursement, $05.40. 

7-3-70,  St.  Francis  Hotel,  San  Francisco, 
trip  expenses,  $358.47. 

7-3-70,  Travelers  Inn,  Fairbanks,  trip  ex- 
penses, $16.13. 

7-3-70,  Washington  Plaza,  Seattle,  trip  ex- 
penses, $41.10. 
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lO-ia-70.  Anchongt  Westward,  Anchorwe, 
trip  ezpenaes.  $190.41. 

10-13-70,  Baranof  Hotel,  Juneau,  trip  ex- 
penses, $113.87. 

I»-13-70,  FktrtMUtlu  Inn,  Pktrb«nk%  trip 
ezpezises,  $22.05. 

10-1^70.  PoUatch  Houae,  Sitka,  trto  ex- 
penses, $20.80. 

10-13-70,  Tides  Inn.  Petersburg,  trip  ex- 
penaaa.  $15.B8. 

11-35-70.  Dr.  Douglas  Joiaes,  Wasblngton, 
DC.  travel  expenses,  $198.00. 

12-19-70,  Potlatch  House,  Sitka,  trip  ex- 
penses, $18.72. 

V.  Miscellaneous: 

10-13-70,  Lltho  Lab,  Washington  newslet- 
ter, $337.70. 

11-27-70,  Bemlece  Oertel,  Washington,  re- 
ceptton  ooBt,  $40.00. 

12-12-70,  Annette  Lantoe,  Washington  re- 
cepU<»i  coat,  $«.£0. 

11-17-70,  Larimers,  Inc  .  Washington,  re- 
ception coat,  $77.10. 

11-17^70,  Larimers,  Inc.,  Waatatngton  re- 
oeption  coat.  $77.17. 

3.    HOKOBAKrUMS 

List  each  honorartnm  of  $300  or  more  r«- 
ceired  by  yon  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year.  Do  not  list  .reimbursements  of  expenses. 
If  none,  write  none. 

Date,  payer,  description  o/  service  and 
amount  or  value 

4-6-70,  American  International  CoUege, 
Speech.  $500.00. 

6-17-70,  John  Hopkins  University,  Speech. 
$500.00. 

5-15-70,  KPOL,  Los  Angeles,  Speaking 
Kngagement,  $1,000.00. 

6-1-70,  Southeastern  Massachusetts  Unl- 
Terslty,  Speech.  $700.00. 

11-9-70,  Asso.  of  American  State  Highway 
Officials,  Speaker  U  Panelist,  $870.00. 

1971  Confidential  Statement  of 

PiNANCIAI.  iNTXarSTS 

(In  compliance  with  Senate  rule  44) 

(For  Use  by  Senators,  Candidates  for  Sen- 
ator, suid  Officers  or  Employees  Whose  Salary 
is  Paid  by  the  V£.  Senate  at  a  Rate  In  Ex- 
cess of  $15,000  a  Year.) 

Name:  Oravel.  Mike  R. 

Calendar  year  of  information:   1971. 

Address:  Suite  No.  1251,  New  Senate  Office 
BuUdlng,  Washington.  D.C.  20510. 

3.   BUSINESS   CONNECnoirs 

List  all  business  or  professional  corpora- 
tions, companies,  firms  or  other  enterprises, 
partnerships  and  organizations  with  which 
you  were  connected  as  an  officer,  director, 
partner,  proprietor,  or  employee,  and  from 
which  you  received  compensation' during  the 
preceding  calendar  year.  If  none,  write  None. 

Name  of  organization:  Mike  Gravel  Real 
Estate  Development,  Inc. 

Address  of  organization :  Box  2283,  Anchor- 
age, Alaska  99501. 

Your  capacity:  President  &  Prlnc.  Stock- 
holder. 

Amount  of  compensation:  None. 
4.  urmxsTs  in  paopsBTT 

List  each  Interest  having  a  value  of  $10,000 
or  more  which  you  held  in  real  or  personal 
property  at  any  time  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year.  Do  not  list  beneficial  Interests 
in  trusts  or  other  fiduciary  relations.  If  none, 
write  None. 

Mature  of  interest,  type  of  property,  and 
location 

Owner,  Residential  Lots,  Tantallon  Mary- 
land. 

Owner,  Stock  Shares.  Heart  L  Ranch  Com- 
pany. 

^  Corporate  Officer  and  Stockholder,  Equity 
Interest  In  Family  Corporation,  Mike  Gravel 

Real   Estate   Development,   Inc.,   Anchoraee 
Alaska  99501.  ' 

6.  LIABILITIES 

List  each  liability,  including  debts,  loans, 
or  other  obligations,  of  $5,000  or  more  owed 
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by  you,  or  by  you  and  yo\ir  aponse  jointly, 
at  any  time  during  the  precadlnc  falnmlar 
year.  LUt  each  liability  yon  aband  with  an- 
other person,  inclndlng  ooxnakera,  or  svire- 
tles,  if  yoixr  sliare  amounted  to  $6,000  or 
more.  If  none,  write  None. 

Karnes  of  creditor,  addrea*  of  creditor,  and 
type  of  lialMity 

Prestwlck  Corporation  and  W.  Henke,  Tan- 
tallon, Maryland,  Unpaid  Mortgage. 

S.  Reltman  and  B.  Oottsteln,  Anchorage 
Alaska.  Personal  Promissory  Notes. 

1971  Statemtnt  of  Conthibctions  and 

honorabixtms 

(In  Compliance  with  Senate  rules  42  and  44) 

(P»  Use  by  Senators,  Candidates  for  Sen- 
ator, and  Officers  or  Employees  Whose  Salary 
la  Paid  by  the  UA  Senate  at  a  Rate  in  Ex- 
cess of  $15,000  a  Year.) 

Name:  Gravel.  Mike. 

Calendar  year  of  in  format  icm :  1971. 

Senate  office  or  committee:  United  States 
Senator. 

1.    RECEIPT    OF    CONTIIBUTIONS 

(For  Use  by  SeuAtors  and  Candidates  for 
Senator) 
List  all  contributions  received  by  you  dur- 
ing the  preceding  calendar  year.  Contribu- 
tions In  the  aggregate  amount  «:  value  of 
less  than  $50  received  from  any  single  source 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year  may  be 
totaled  without  furtho-  Itemization.  A  con- 
tribution from  a  political  party  may  be  listed 
as  a  single  contribution  from  the  party.  If 
none,  write  None. 

Date,  name  of  contributor,  address  of  con- 
tributor, and  amount  or  value 

2-3-71,  Alaskans  for  Gravel,  Anchorage, 
Alaska.  $1,000.00. 

4-19-71.  Alaskans  for  Gravel,  Anchorage 
Alaska,  $1,200.00. 

11-16-71,  Alaskans  for  Gravel,  Anchorage 
Alaska,  $2,500.00. 

a.    DISPOSITION    OF    CONTRIBITIONS 

(For  use  by  Senators  and  Candidates  for 
Senator) 
List  all  dispositions  made  by  you  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year  of  contributions 
received  by  you  and  subject  to  Senate  Rule 
42.  If  none,  write  none. 

Date,    name    of    payee,    address    of    payee, 
purpose,  and  amount 

1-23-71,  Alaska  State  Society,  Washington, 
DC,  dues,  $5.00. 

2-3-71,  Demo.  Natl.  Comm..  Washington, 
D.C,  dues,  $25.00. 

3-19-71,  Alaska  State  Society,  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  annual  state  society  dinner,  $20.00. 

2-3-71,  Demo.  Senatorial  Comm.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  commnnleatlona,  $22.65. 

2-3-71,  Kler  Photo  Serv.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  communications,  $34.46. 

2-3-71,  Senate  Recording  Studio.  Washing- 
ton. D.C,  communications,  $248.75. 

2-3-71,  Loomls  Ans.  Serv.,  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  communications,  $97.50. 

6-17-71,  Senate  Recording  Studio,  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  communications,  $427.50. 

5-17-71,  Demo.  Senatorial  Comm.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  communications,  $21.73. 

5-17-71,  Kler  Photo  Serv.,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
communications,  $33.75. 

&-6-71,  Senate  Recording  Studio,  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  communications,  $37.00. 

8-6-71,  Democratic  Senatorial  Comm., 
Washington,  D.C,  communications,  $22.00. 

8-6-71,  NOE  Photographers,  Washington, 
D.C,  communications,  $38  85. 

11-23-71,  Democratic  Senatorial  Comm., 
Washington,  DC,  communications,  $15.25. 

11-23-71,  Kler  Photo  Senr.,  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  communications,  $77.97. 

11-23-71,  Senate  Recording  Studio,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Communications,  $120.80. 

12-14-71,  Dev  ONelU,  Washington,  D.C, 
Communications,  $75.00. 

11-23-71.  Polar  Reproduction,  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  Printing,  $37.05. 


2-3-71.  Pacesettera  International,  Anchor- 
age. Alaska,  Printing.  $88.76. 

2-^-71,  Fairbanks  DaUy,  Fairbanks,  Alaska, 
Subscription.  $35.00. 

2-3-71,  Sitka  Dally  Sentinel.  Sitka,  Alaska, 
SubBCrtptlon,  $30.00. 

6-17-71,    Petroleum    Press,    London,    H:ng- 
land.  Subscription.  $20.00. 

5-17-71,  Anchorage  Dally  Times,  Anchor- 
age, Alaska,  Subscription,  $20.00. 

8-6-71,  Ann's  Newsstand.  Washington,  DC. 
Subscription,  $23.90. 

Anchorage  DaUy  Times,  Anchorage,  Alaska, 
Subscription.  $20.00. 

11-23-71,     Anchorage     DaUy,     Anchorage, 
Alaska,  Tear'a  Subscription.  $01.60. 

11-23-71,    Island    Times,    Kodiak,    Alaska, 
Subscription,  $16.00. 

11-23-71,    Petersburg    Press,    Petersburg. 
Alaska,  Subscription.  $20.00. 

11-23-71,     Sitka     Dally     SenUnel,     Sitka, 
Alaska,  Subscription,  $30.00. 

11-23-71,  Washington  Post  Inc.,  Washing- 
ton, DC,  Printing,  $6.20. 

2-3-71,  Anchorage  Westward  Htl.,  Anchor- 
age, Alaska,  Travel  to  State,  $116.65. 

2-3-71,  Baranof  Hotel,  Juneau,  Alaska, 
Travel  to  State,  $7  J7. 

2-11-71,  American  AlrUnes,  Hyde  Park  New 
York.  Travel  to  State,  $1,028.01. 

2-11-71.  Hotel  Belair,  Loe  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, Travel,  $151S3. 

2-11-71,  Century  Plaza.  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, Travel,  $117.48. 

2-11-71,  United  Airlines,  New  York  N.Y . 
Travel  ,  $309.50. 

3-2-71,  Newporter  Inn.,  Newport  Beach. 
California,  Travel,  $181.90 

5-17-71,  Anchorage  Westward  Htl.,  Anchor- 
age, Alaska,  Travel  to  State,  $172.75. 

5-17-71,  Baranof  Hotel,  Juneau.  Alaska, 
Travel  to  State,  $333. 

5-17-71,  Fairbanks  Inn,  Fairbanks,  Alaska, 
Travel  to  State,  $23.63. 

5-17-71,  Hilton,  Inn.,  Seattle.  Wash., 
Travel  to  State,  $17.35. 

5-18-71,  Fireside  Lounge,  Ketchikan, 
Alaska.,   Travel   to  State,  $61.00. 

7-27-71.  Alaska  Airlines,  Anchorage. 
Alaska,  Travel  to  State,  $860.97. 

11-23-71,  Anchorage  Westward  Htl.  An- 
chorage, Alaska,  Travel  to  State,  $137.78. 

11-23-71,  The  Baranof  Hotel,  Juneau, 
Alaska,  Travel  to  State,  $78.71. 

11-23-71,  Golden  Nugget,  FaOrbanks, 
Alaska,  Travel  to  State,  $256.16. 

1-23-71,  House  of  Representatives  Res- 
taurant, Washington,  D.C,  Constituent  meet- 
ings, $299.50.  -mt 

2-3-71,  Congressional  Liquors,  Washington, 
DC,  Constituent  meetings,  $62.98. 

2-3-71,  K.  Ferguson  (reimbursement), 
Washington,  DC,  Constituent  meetings. 
$23.65. 

5-7-71.  Anchorage  Flower  Shop,  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  Constituent,  $20.00. 

3.   HONORARII7MS 

List  each  honorarium  of  $300  or  more  re- 
ceived by  you  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year.  Do  not  list  relmbursementa  of  expenses. 
If  none,  write  none. 

Date,  payer,  description  of  service,  and 
amount  or  value 

1-6-71,  Union  Trades  CouncU  (AFL/CIO), 
Speech.  $1,000.00. 

2-1-71,  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles,  Speech,  $500.00. 

2-27-71,  National  Society  of  Engineers, 
Speech,  $750.00. 

4-1-71,  United  Jewish  Appeal  of  Greater 
Washington,  Speech,  $500.00. 

4-12-71,  Student  Body  Chandler  School, 
Boston,  Mass.,  Speech,  $1,000.00. 

4-12-71,  State  of  Nebraska,  Speech,  $750.00. 

5-11-71,  University  of  Illlnote.  Speech. 
$750.00. 

5-12-71,  National  Flsherlee  Institute, 
Speech,  $1,000.00. 

6-12-71.  Allied  Education  Fund,  Speech. 
$1,500.00. 
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6-1-71,  Western  New  England  College, 
Speech,  $1,000.00. 

6-7-71,  National  Committee  for  Labor  Is- 
rael. Inc.,  Speech,  $500.00. 

6-7-71,  CoUege  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Elms, 
Speech,  $1,000.00. 

6-10-71,  Unitarian  Unlversalist  Association, 
Speech.  $500.00. 

7-26-71,  Wisconsin  State  Univ.,  Speech, 
$500.00. 

8-6-71,  University  of  So.  Florida,  Speech, 
$1,050.00. 

10-14-71,  Democratic  Women  of  Bexar 
County,  Texas,  Speech,  $450.00. 

10-18-71,  Louisiana  Tech.  Speech,  $900.00. 

11-2-71,  United  Jewish  Appeal,  Speech, 
$1,000.00. 

11-11-71,  Racz  Research  Group,  Speech, 
$300.00. 

11-11-71,  American  Jewish  Committee, 
Speech,  $500.00. 

11-15-71,  Cercle  DesDamea  Francalses, 
Speech,  $300.00. 

11-15-71,  Providence  College,  Speech, 
$300.00. 

11-19-71,  Worchester  Academy,  Speech, 
$050.00. 

11-19-71,  Paperboard  Packaging  Council, 
Speech,  $1,500.00. 

11-22-71,  Princeton  University,  Speech, 
$1,000.00. 

12-3-71.  Democratic  Executive  Committee, 
Speech.  $900.00. 

12-14-71,  New  Jersey  SANE.  Montclalr, 
New  Jersey,  Speech,  $400.00. 

1972  Confidential  Statement  of  Financial 
Interests 

(In  compliance  with  Senate  rule  44) 

(For  Use  by  Senators,  Candidates  for  Sen- 
ator, and  Officers  or  Employees  Whose  Salary 
Is  Paid  by  the  U.S.  Senate  at  a  Rate  In  Excess 
of  $15,000  a  Year.) 

Name:  Gravel,  Mike  R. 

Calendar  year  of  Information:  1972. 

Senate  office  or  committee:  Alaska. 

Address:  Suite  1251,  New  Senate  Office 
Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 

3.  BUSINESS   connections 

List  all  business  or  professional  corpora- 
tions, companies,  firms  or  other  enterprises, 
partnerships  and  organizations  with  which 
you  were  connected  as  an  officer,  director, 
partner,  proprietor,  or  employee,  and  from 
which  you  received  compensation  during  the 
"preceding  calendar  year.  If  none,  write  None. 

Name  of  organization:  Mike  Gravel  Real 
Estate  Development,  Inc. 

Address  of  organization:  Box  2283,  Anchor- 
age, Alaska  99501. 

Your  capacity:  Pres.  &  Prlnc.  Stockholder. 

Amount  of  comi>ensation :  None. 

4.  INTERESTS    IN    PROPERTY 

List  each  Interest  having  a  value  of  $10,000 
or  more  which  you  held  In  real  or  personal 
property  at  any  time  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year.  Do  not  list  beneficial  interests 
in  trusts  or  other  fiduciary  relations.  If  none, 
write  None. 

Nature  of  interest,  type  of  property,  and 
location 

Owner,  Residential  Lots,  Tantallon,  Mary- 
land. 

Owner,  Stock  Shares,  Heart  L  Ranch  Com- 
pany. 

Stockholder,  Equity  Interest  in  Family 
Corporation,  Mike  Gravel  Real  Estate  Devel- 
opment, Inc.,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

Owner,  Condominium  Apartment,  Anchor- 
age, Alaska. 

e.    LIABILITIES 

List  each  llabUlty,  Including  debts,  loans, 
or  other  obligations,  of  $5,000  or  more  owed 
by  you,  or  by  you  and  your  spouse  Jointly,  at 
any  time  dtirlng  the  preceding  calendar 
year.  List  each  liability  you  shared  with 
another  person,  including  comakers,  en- 
dorsers, or  sureties,  if  your  share  amounted 
to  $6,000  or  more.  If  none,  write  None. 


Name  of  creditor,  address  of  creditor,  and 
type  of  liability. 

United  Bank  &  Trust  Company,  Oxon 
Hill,  Md.,  Truste  on  Residential  Lots. 

S.  Reltman  &  B.  Oottsteln,  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  Personal  Promissory  Notes. 

American  Security  &  Tr,  Co.,  Washington, 
DC 

National  Commercial  Bank  &  Washing- 
ton Trust  Co.,  N.Y.C,  N.Y.,  Personal  Loans. 

Alaska  Mutual  Savings  Bank,  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  Mortgage  on  Condominium  Apart- 
ment. 

1972  Statement  of  Contributions  and 

Honorariums 

(In  compliance  with  Senate  rules  42  and  44) 

(For  Use  by  Senators,  Candidates  for  Sen- 
ator, and  Officers  or  Employees  Whose 
Salary  Is  Paid  by  the  U.S.  Senate  at  a  Rate 
In  Excess  of  $15,000  a  Year.) 

Name:  Gravel.  Mike  R. 

Senate  office  or  committee:   Alaska. 

Calendar  year  of  Informaton:   1972. 

3.  HONORARIUMS 

List  each  honorarium  of  $300  or  more  re- 
ceived by  you  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year.  Do  not  list  reimbursements  of  ex- 
penses. If  none,  write  None. 

Date:    1-1-72  thru   12-31-72. 

Payer:  Schedule  Attached. 

Description  of  service:   Speeches. 

Amount  or  value:   $23,861.12. 

Senator  Mike  Gravel,  Schedule  of  Honor- 
ariums Received  During  Year  of  1972 
Place,  organization,  amount,  and  date 

Phlla.  speech.  Development  Corp.  for  Is- 
rael, $750.00,  12-4-71. 

Phlla.  speech.  Development  Corp.  for  Israel, 
$750.00.  1-23-72. 

Essex  Co.  speech*  N.  J.  Development  Corp. 
for  Israel,  $750.00,  4-13-72. 

Los  Angeles,  speech.  National  Committee 
for  Labor,  Israel,  Inc.,  $1,000.00,  11-28-71. 

Montreal  speech,  Gordon  Securities,  Ltd., 
$500.00,  1-10-72. 

Raleigh  speech,  North  Carolina  Univ., 
$750.00,  2-10-72. 

New  York  City,  Calvin  BtUloch,  Ltd., 
$250.00,  2-7-72. 

Atlantic  City,  N.J.  Assoc,  for  Children  with 
Learning  DlsabUltles,  $1,000.00,  2-3-72. 

Wash.,  D.C,  Jacobl  Society  of  Washington, 
$500.00,2-17-72. 

Spokane,  Wash.,  Harry  Walker  Inc. — Gon- 
zaga  U.,  $700.00,  1-28-72. 

Toronto  Hadassah  Wlzo  Org.  of  Canada, 
$1.000.00, 1-9-72. 

Westchester,  N.Y.,  Center  for  Constitution- 
al Rights,  $1,200.00,  3-6-72. 

Albany,  N.Y.,  Amer.  Program  Bureau — 
Sienna  College,  $1,000.00,  3-4-72. 

Trenton,  N.J.,  Rider  College,  $500.00,  4-13- 
72. 

Denver,  Colo.,  First  Unitarian  Society  of 
Denver,  $176.00,  3-18-72. 

New  York  City,  PbUlps,  Appel  te  Walden, 
$500.00,4-11-73. 

Vancouver,  B.C..  United  Jewish  Appeal, 
$1,275,00,4-10-72.       f 

Wash.,  D.C,  Institute  Investors  Systems, 
$500.00,  5-2-72. 

Boston,  Chandler  School  Corp.,  $1,4(X).00, 
6-14-72. 

Geneva,  N.Y.,  Hobart  College,  $1,000.00, 
5-18-72. 

Geneva,  N.Y.,  WUUam  Smith  College, 
$500.00,  5-18-72. 

Houston,  Texas,  Humble  Oil  Company,  $2,- 
500.00,  6-6-72. 

New  York  City,  Yeshlva  University,  $600.00, 
6-7-72. 

New  York  City,  United  Church  of  Christ, 
$75.00,  6-72. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Assumption  College, 
$2C0.00,  9-30-72. 

Chicago,  Third  Unitarian  Church,  $400.00, 
10-1-72. 


Santa  Clara.  Calif.,  Santa  Clara  Valley 
Democratic  Coalition,  $400.00,  9-15-72. 

Plattsburg,  N.Y.,  Program  Corp  of  Amer- 
ica— State  Univ.  at  Plattsburg,  $1,000.00, 
9-22-72. 

Garden  City,  N.Y.,  Program  Corp  of  Amer- 
ica—Adelphl  University,  $1,000.00.  9-25-72. 

New  York  City,  Operation  Crossroads 
Africa,  $150.00,  10-16-72. 

Juniata,  Pa.,  Program  Corp  of  America — 
Juniata  College,  $1,000.00,  10-23-72. 

Los  Angeles,  Wolper  Organization  (televi- 
sion royalties),  $136.12,  11-9-72. 

Wilmington,  N.C,  Young  Democratic  Clubs 
of  North  Carolina,  $500.00,  9-23-72. 

•  Unless  otherwise  designated,  all  of  these 
honorariums  are  for  speeches. 

Development  Corp  for  Israel,  $2,250.00. 

Natl.  Committee  for  Israel  Labor,  $1,000.00 

Gordon  Securities  Ltd.,  $550.00. 

N.C.  State  Univ.,  $750.00. 

Calvin  Bullock,  Ltd..  $250.00. 

New  Jersey  Assoc,  for  Disabled,  $1,000.00. 

Jewish  Society  of  Washington,  $500.00. 

Harry  Walker  Inc.,  $700.00. 

Hadassah  Wlzo  Org.  of  Canada,  $1,000.00. 

Center  for  Constitutional  Rights,  $1,200.00. 

American  Program  Bureau.  $1,000.00. 

Rider  College,  $500.00. 

First  Unitarian  Soc.  of  Denver.  $175.00. 

Phllpls,  Appel  &  Walden,  $500.00. 

United  Jewish  Appeal,  $1,275.00. 

Institute  Investors  Systems,  $500.00. 

Chandler  School  Corporation,  $1 ,400.00. 

Hobart  College,  $1,000.00. 

WUUam  Smith  College,  $500.00. 

Humble  Oil  Co.,  $2,500.00. 

Yeshlva  University,  $500.00. 

United  Church  of  Christ,  $575i)0. 

Assumption  College,  $200.00. 

Third  Unitarian  Church  of  Chicago, 
$400.00. 

Santa  Clara  Valley  Democratic  Coalition, 
$400.00. 

Program  Corp.  of  Am.  Inc.,  $2,000.00. 
Operation  Crossroads,  $150.00. 
Juniata  College,  $1,000.00. 
World  Organizer,  Inc.,  $136.12. 
Less  w;h,  $31.05. 
Balance,  $105.07. 
Total,  $23,725.00. 

1973   CONFffiENTlAL    STATEMENT    OF    FINANCIAL 

Interests 
(In  compliance  with  Senate  rule  44) 
(For  Use  by  Senators,  Candidates  for  Sena- 
tor, and  Officers  or  Employees  Whose  Salary 
is  Paid  by  the  U.S.  Senate  at  a  Rate  in  Exce;-s 
of  $15,000  a  Year.) 
Name:   Gravel,  Mike. 
Calendar  year  of  information:   1973. 
Senate  office  or  committee:  Alaska. 

3.  BUSINESS   connections 

List  all  business  or  professional  corpora- 
tions, companies,  firms  or  other  enterprise.';, 
partnerships  and  organizations  with  which 
you  were  connected  as  an  officer,  director, 
partner,  proprietor,  or  employee,  and  from 
which  you  received  compensation  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year.  If  none,  write  None. 

Name  of  organization:  Mike  Gravel  Real 
Estate  Development,  Inc. 

Address  of  organization:  Anchorage, 
Alaska. 

Your  capacity:  President  and  Stockholder. 
Amount  of  compensation.  None. 

4.  interests  in  property 

List  each  Interest  having  a  value  of  $10,000 
or  more  which  you  held  in  real  or  personal 
property  at  any  time  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year.  Do  not  list  beneficial  interests 
in  truste  or  other  fiduciary  relations.  If  none, 
write  None. 

Nature  of  interest,  type  of  property,  and 
location 

Owner,  Residential  Lots,  Tantallon,  Mary< 
Und. 
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Alaska     Residence,     Anchorage, 


Owner, 
Alaska. 

Corporate  Officer  and  Stockholder,  Bqulty 
Interest  In  Family  (Corporation,  Mike  Gravel 
Real  Estate  Development,  Inc.,  Anchorage. 
Alaska. 

a.  UABiLrnxs 

List  each  liability.  Including  debts,  loans, 
or  other  obligations,  of  $5,000  or  more  owed 
by  you,  or  by  you  and  your  spouse  jointly, 
at  any  time  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year.  List  each  liability  you  shared  with  an- 
other person,  including  comakers,  endorsers. 
or  sureties,  U  your  share  amounted  to 
$5,000  or  more.  If  none,  write  None. 

Name  of  creditor,  addrest  of  creditor,  and 
ttn>«  of  liability 

Natl  Commerc.  Bk.  &  Tr.  Co.,  Albany,  New 
York,  Promissory  Note. 

Washington  Trust  Co.,  Westerly,  Rhode 
Island.  Promissory  Note. 

Natl  Bank  of  North  America,  New  York 
City,  New  York.  Promissory  Note. 

United  Bank  Sc  Trust  Co..  Oxon  HUl, 
Maryland.  Promissory  Note  k  2nd  Tr. 

Stan  Reltman.  Anchorage,  Alaska,  Per- 
sonal Promissory  Note. 

Barney  Oottstein,  Anchorage,  Alaska,  Per- 
sonal Promissory  Note. 

Government  Services  Savings  &  Loan, 
Bethesda,  Maryland.  Unpaid  Mortgage. 

Alaska  Mutual  Savings  Bank,  Anchorage, 
Alaska.  Unpaid  Mortgage. 

CONrU>EMTlAL  STATTMEl^T  OT  mTAIfCIAL 
INTERESTS 

For  use  by  a  Senator,  a  candidate  for  Sen- 
ator, and  an  officer  or  employee  whose  salary 
Is  paid  by  the  U.S.  Senate  at  a  rate  In  excess 
of  115,000  a  year. 

This  form  Is  promulgated  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  for  the  convenience  of  persons 
who  are  required  to  file  a  confidential  report 
of  financial  interests  in  accordance  with  Rule 
44  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  Use 
of  this  form  Is  recommended  but  not  man- 
datory. 

Submit  the  completed  statement  between 
January  1  and  May  14  of  each  year  with 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
In  a  sealed  inner  envelope  marked  "Confi- 
dential .Personal  Financial  Disclosure  of 
{name,  title  and  office)." 

This  sealed  envelope  should  be  placed  in- 
side a  mailing  envelope  which  shows  the 
nanM  and  address  of  the  person  filing  the 
statement. 

The  mailing  envelope  may  be  delivered  by 
one  of  the  following  means: 

(1)  by  hand,  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office  staff.  Room  HB-6.  U.S.  Capitol:  or 

( 2 )  by  registered  mail  or  messenger,  to  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
Room  No.  7510,  441  O  Street,  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  2064S.  Attention:  Chief,  Legal 
Reference  Services. 

A  receipt  will  be  given  or  sent  to  you  for  all 
statements  received  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
enX. 

Use  additional  sheets  II  the  space  on  this 
form  is  Insufficient. 

if  your  trustee  or  other  fiduciary  must  file 
Information  under  section  1(e)  oL  Rule  44, 
it  is  suggested  that  he  follow  the  format  of 
part  5  of  this  form  and  that  he  submit  his 
completed  statement  to  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  In  a  sealed  en- 
velope marked  "Confldentlal  Personal  Finan- 
cial DlscloKure  of  Trustee  (or  other  fiduciary) 

,"   between   Jan- 

( Your  Name) 
uary  1  and  May  14  of  each  year. 

A  candidate  for  Senator,  for  the  purposes 
of  Rule  44.  is  a  person  who  has  declared  or 
otherwise  made  known  his  Intention  to  seek 
nomination  or  election,  or  who  has  filed 
papers  or  petitions  for  nomination  or  elec- 
tion, or  on  whoae  behalf  a  declaration  or 
nominating  paper  or  petition  has  been  made 


or  filed,  or  who  has  otherwise,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  manifested  his  Intention  to  seek 
nomination  or  election,  pursuant  to  State 
law,  to  the  office  of  United  States  Senator, 

1973  Statzment  of  Contributions  and 

HoNOaABIOMS 

(In  compliance  with  Senate  rules  42  and  44) 

(For  Use  by  Senators,  Candidates  for  Sena- 
tor, and  Officers  or  Employees  Whose  Salary 
is  Paid  by  the  U.S.  Senate  at  a  Rate  in  Excess 
of  tlS.OOOa  Year) 

Name:  Gravel,  Mike. 

Calendar  year  of  Information:  1973. 

Senate  office  or  committee:  Alaska,  United 
States  Senator. 

1.  BECCIPT  or  CONTmiBUTIONS 

(For  Use  by  Senators  and  Candidates  tor 
Senator) 

List  all  contributions  received  by  you  dur- 
ing the  preceding  calendar  year.  Contribu- 
tions in  the  aggregate  amount  or  value  of  less 
than  $50  received  from  any  single  source  dur- 
ing the  preceding  calendar  year  may  be 
totaled  without  further  itemization.  A  con- 
tribution from  a  political  party  may  be  listed 
as  a  single  contribution  from  the  party.  If 
none,  write  None. 

Date:  11-12-73. 

Name  of  contributor:  Jerry  Ward.  K.  &  W. 
Co. 

Address  of  contributor:  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

Amount  or  value:  $1,000.00. 

2.    DISPOSITION   or   CONTRIBUTIONS 

(For  Use  by  Senators  and  Candidates  for 
Senator) 

List  all  dispositions  made  by  you  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year  of  contributions 
received  by  you  and  subject  to  Senate  Rule 
42.  If  none,  write  None. 

Date,  name  of  payee,  address  of  payee, 
purpose,  and  amount 

3-16-73,  Hotel  Mary  Francis,  Alaska, 
Travel-Home  SUte,  $63.15. 

3-16-73,  Baranof  Hotel,  Jimeau,  Alaska, 
Travel-Home  State,  $71.90. 

3-16-73,  Democratic  Photo  Fund.  Room 
130,  Russell  Office  Bldg.,  Washington,  DC. 
20510,  Communications.  $29.75. 

3-16-73,  Kler  Photo  Service,  Inc..  1627  East 
40th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Communications, 
$249.80. 

3-16-73,  Senate  Restaurant,  XJ3.  Capitol 
Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C,  Constituents  Meet- 
ings, $103.76. 

3-16-73,  Senate  Recording  Studio,  U.S. 
Capitol  Bldg.,  Washington,  DC,  Communica- 
tions, $30.00. 

3-16-73,  Camaller  &  Buckley,  7222  47th  St., 
Chevy  Chase,  Md.,  Constituents  Meetings- 
Supplies,  $177.98. 

3-16-73,  VJ.W.  Poet  1685,  1545  Sunrise 
Drive.  Anchorage.  Alaska,  Dues,  $15.00. 

3-16-73,  American  ClvU  Liberties  Union, 
3000  Conn.  Ave.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C, 
Dues,  $10.00. 

3-18-73,  Alaska  Library  Association,  727 
Elm  Street,  Anchorage,  Alaska,  Dues,  $2.00. 

3-18-73,  Common  Cause.  2030  M.  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C,  Dues,  $15.00. 

3-16-73,  Nary  League  of  The  United  SUtes, 
818  18th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC,  Dues, 
$15.00. 

3-19-73,  Alaska  Miner's  Association,  Box 
2283,  Anchorage,  Alaska,  Dues,  $10.00. 

3-20-73,  The  Arctic  Inst,  of  North  America, 
3458  Reopath  St.,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada, 
Subscription,  $10.00. 

12-8-;7S,  Karla  Joeephson,  1526  F.  St.,  An- 
chorage, Alaska,  Postage  Relmb.  for  Com- 
m\mications.  $30.00. 

12-19-73,  House  Majority  Printing  Clerk, 
Rm.  WA29,  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington. D.C,  Commimlcatlons,  $502.60. 

3.  u^oaaaruMs 
List  each  honorarium  of  $300  or  more  re- 
erived  by  you  during  the  preceding  calendar 


year.    Do    not    list    reimbursements    of    ex- 
penses. If  none,  write  None. 

Date,  payer,  deacrkption  of  service,  and 
am,ount  or  value 

1-3-73,  Program  Corporation  ot  Amer., 
Speech  at  Niagara  Univ.,  Plattsburg,  New 
York,  11-29-72,  $1,000.00. 

1-23-73,  Program  Corporation  of  Amer., 
Speech  at  Randolph ,  Macon  Women's 
College,  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  11-27-72, 
$1,000.00. 

2-15-73.  Calif.  Assoc,  of  Students,  Speech 
at  Calif.  Student  Bar  Assoc.,  Univ.  of  Santa 
Clara,  Calif.,  3-5-73,  $250.00. 

2-23-73,  Executives  Club  of  Chicago, 
Speech  at  Executives  Club,  Chicago,  111.,  2- 
5-73,  $500.00. 

2-26-73,  A.S.U.S.C.  Social  Activities,  Speech 
at  Univ.  of  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  2-12-73, 
$500.00. 

3-19-73.  Frostburg  State  College.  Speech  at 
Froetburg  State  College,  Frostburg,  Maryland, 
2-14-73,  $1,000.00. 

4-4-73,  Alaska  Interstate  Co.,  Speech  at 
Alaska  Investment  Forum,  New  York  City, 
3-14-73.  $1JOO.OO. 

4-4-73.  The  Sun  People  Energy  Ccmf., 
Speech  at  Energy  Conference,  Cape  May, 
New  Jersey.  3-24-73,  $1,000.00. 

4-10-73,  George  Washington  University, 
Speech  at  George  Washington  University 
Club,  Wash.,  D.C,  a-27-73,  $300.00. 

4-25-73,  American  Road  Builders  Assoc., 
Remarks  published  in  May  edition  of  Am. 
Rd.  Bldgs.  Mag.,  $300.00. 

5-8-73,  American  Road  Builders  Associa- 
tion, Speech  at  American  Road  Builders  As- 
sociation Convention,  Houston,  Texas,  4-2-73, 
$250.00. 

5-31-73,  S.T.C.C  Student  Association, 
Speech  at  Springfield  Technical  CcMnmunlty 
College,  Springfield,  Mass.,  5-27-73,  $1,200.00. 

7-18-73,  Active  Ballot  Club,  Speech  at 
Fairbanks,  Alaska,  6-15-73,  $1,000.00. 

8-3-73,  George  Mitchell  &  Associates, 
Speech  at  Oil  Industry  Forum,  Houston, 
Texas,  4-2-73.  $1,000.00. 

8-8-73,  American  Retail  Federation,  Speech 
In  Washington,  D.C,  8-1-73,  $1,000.00. 

9-5-73,  American  Federation  of  Govern- 
ment Employees,  Speech  at  Ft.  Richardson, 
Alaska,  7-26-73,  $1,250.00. 

9-5-73,  American  Road  Builders  Associa- 
tion, Article  published  In  August  edition  of 
American  Road  Builders  Magazine,  $550.00. 

9-17-73,  California  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
Speech  at  California  Savings  and  Loan 
League  meeting.  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
9-14-73,  $2,500.00. 

9-20-73,  Active  Ballot  Club,  Speech  at  Re- 
tall  Clerk's  International  Association,  An- 
chorage, Alaska,  8-14-73,  $1,000.00. 

10-25-73,  Alaska  State  Fire  Fighters  Asso- 
ciation, Speech  at  Fire  Fighters  Association, 
Juneau,  Alaska,  10-20-73,  $50.00. 

Statemfnt  of  Contributions  and 
Honorariums 

For  use  by  a  Senator,  a  candidate  for  Sen- 
ator, and  an  officer  or  employee  whose  salary 
is  paid  by  the  U.S.  Senate  at  a  rate  In  excess 
of  $15,000  a  year. 

This  form  is  promulgated  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  for  the  convenience  of  persons 
who  are  required  to  file  a  public  report  of 
financial  Interests  in  accordance  with  Rule 
42  and  Rule  44  of  the  Standing  Riiles  of  the 
Senate.  Use  of  this  form  Is  recommended  but 
not  mandatory. 

Submit  the  completed  statement,  together 
with  all  supplementary  papers,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  between  January  1  and 
May  14  of  each  year. 

Use  additional  sheets  If  the  ^>ac«  on  this 
form  is  Insufficient. 

A  contributkM),  for  the  purposes  of  Rule 
42.  Is  anything  of  value  that  is  offered  with- 
out consideration,  and  include*  money.  Inter- 
ests in  personal  or  real  property,  or  services. 
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A  bona  fide  gift  received  In  your  personal, 
non-offlclal.  or  non-poUtioal  capacity  may  be 
subject  to  confldentlal  reporting  of  a  finan- 
cial Interest. 

A  candidate  for  Senator,  for  the  purposes 
of  Rule  42,  la  a  person  who  has  declared  or 
otherwise  made  known  his  intention  to  seek 
nomination  or  election,  or  who  has  filed 
papers  or  petitions  for  nomination  or  election 
or  on  whose  behalf  a  declaration  or  nomi- 
nating paper  or  petition  has  been  made  or 
filed,  or  who  has  otherwise,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, manifested  his  intention  to  seek 
nomination  or  election,  pursuant  to  State 
law,  to  the  office  of  United  States  Senator. 


Mike  and  Rita  J.  Gravel,  statement  of  condi- 
tion at  fair  market  value,  December  31, 
1968 

ASSETS 

Current  assets: 

Cash  in  banks $2,  000 

Marketable  securities 600 

Trust  note  receivable 12,000 

Total  current  assets 14,600 

Life  Insurance — CJ8.V 1, 104 

Personal  property  and  automobile..    25, 000 
Investment  stock — ^Mlke  Gravel  Real 

Est.  Develop.  Inc 150,000 

Real  estate: 

Office      building — Kenal,      Alaska 

(one-half  interest) 14,000 

Building  lot — ^Kenal,  Alaska 2,000 

Total  assets 206.604 

LIABIUTIES  AND  NET  WORTH 

Current  UabiUtles:  Bank  loans 1.300 

Totol  current  llabUlUes 1,200 

Zxuig'term  liabilities: 

Per8<Mua  promissory  note 15,000 

Mortgages — Office  Bulldlmg   (one- 

haU  interest) ..^ 9,000 

Kenal      building      lof^^  (Escrow 

Note) 1,000 

ToUl  long  term  llabUltles 25,000 

Net  worth 180,404 


Totol  liabilities  and  net  worth.  206, 604 
MiKi  AND  Brra  J.  Oravel  :  ScKn>Tn,x  "A" 
Current    Assets:    Trust   Note   Receivable, 
Sale  at  personal  residence,  Alaska,  $12,000. 

Investment:  M.O.R.E.D.  Inc.,  Family  owned 
cotporatlon : 
Rita  Gravel  60  r^  Shareholder. 
Mike  Gravel  40%  Shareholder. 
Liabilities:    Personal  Note,  Barney  Oott- 
stein, $15,000.   * 

Memo:  Additional  contingent  llablUtv :  Po- 
litical Bank  Loan,  $f 9,000. 

Clark  Sherwood  &  Co., 

Tax  Consultants, 
Wheaton,  Md,,  February  27.  1974. 
Hon.  MiKK  Oravsl, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gravel:  In  accordance  with 
your  request,  we  have  prepared  the  accom- 
panying Financial  Stotement  of  Condition  as 
of  December  31,  1973,  which  Is  In  agreement 
with  your  records. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Mrs.  D.  J.  Dunninoton. 


Mike  and  Bita  J.  Gravel,  ttatement  of  con- 
dition at  /air  market  value,  December  31. 
1973 


assets 
Current  assets: 

Cash  in  banks $3,100 

Marketable  sectirltles 2,000 

Total  current  assets 6.100 

Life  insurance — CS.V. 2,430 

Civil  servloe  retirement  fund— cash 

value  14,000 

Personal  property  and  automobile..  50,000 
Investments: 

Heart  L.  Ranch  Co. 80,000 

Mike  Gravel  Real  Estote  Develop. 

Inc - 124,  500 

Real  Estate: 

Lot  9,  Tantallon  on  the  Potomac 23,000 

Building  lot — Kenal,  Alaska 4,  000 

Washington  residence: 
Lot      10      Tantallon      on     the 

Potomac   ., 50,000 

Improvements 160,000 

Alaska  residence   45,000 

Total   assets    628,030 

UABtLrmS  AND  NET  WORTH 

Cxurent  liabilities:  Bank  loan 15,600 

Total   current  llabUltles 15,600 

Long  term  liabilities: 

Personal  promissory  notes 25,000 

Bank  loans  25,500 

Mortgages: 

Lot  9  Tantallon 16,000 

Washington  residence  121,700 

Alsiska  residence  38, 6(K) 

Total  long  term  liabilities...  226,800 

Net  worth 285,830 

Total      llabUltles     and     net 

worth 628,030 

Current  llabUltles: 

Security  National  Bank 3,600 

Virginia  National  Bank 2,600 

Blgga  National  Bank 2,  600 

National   Bank   of   North   Amer- 
ica _ 7,000 


Total  current  bank  loans 16,000 


Personal  promissory  notes: 

Stan  Reltman 10,000 

Barney  Oottstein.. .^ 15,000 

Total  personal  notes 25,000 

Long  term  bank  loans: 
United   Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  pay- 

ble    at   $400./mo 10,900 

National  Commercial  Bank,  pay- 
able   at    $238./mo 7,300 

Washington  Trust  Co.,  payable 
at  $228./mo 7,300 

Total  long  term  loans 26,  600 

Mortgages  payable: 

Lot  9 — TantaUon  on  the  Potomac, 

payable    at    $189. /mo 16,000 

Washington,  D.C,  residence — Lot 

10,  payable  at  $195./mo 13.700 

Washington.  DC.  Residence— Im- 
provements, payable  at  $917/ 
mo, 108,000 

Alaska  residence  (first  trust), 
payable  at  $362. /mo 36,600 

Alaska   residence    (second   trust), 

payable  at  $15. /mo 2,000 

Total  mortgages  payable 178,300 


Marketable  Securities 
Shares,  name  of  security,  datS,  acquired,  cost, 
and  market  value 
•660,     Toledo     MlnUig.     1969,     $7,748.75, 
$280.00. 


1.500,  Computer  Business  Supply,  1972, 
$1,500.00,  $1,120.00. 

100,  Suburban  Broadcasting  Corp.,  1972, 
$25.00,  $800.00. 

10,  American  Sportsmen  Inc.,  1972,  **  $0. 

Total,  $2,000.00. 

INVESTMENT 

Heart  L  Ranch  Company,  Twin  Bridges, 
Montana.  FamUy  owned  corporation.  'Rita 
Gravel,  13  %  shareholder. 

Mike  Gravel  Real  Estate,  Inc.,  Anchorage, 
Alaska.  Rita  Gravel,  43%  Shareholder.  Mike 
Gravel,   40 '^<    Shareholder. 

Schedule  of  life  insurance  on  Mike  Gravel 

Mutual  of  New  York $10,000 

Pacific  Mutual 10,000 

Government  Service  Life 10,000 

Federal  Employees  Group  Life 45,000 

State  Farm  Life 96,950 

Total  face  amount  life  Insur- 
ance   ' ....  171.950 

(Note — None  of  the  above  pledged  as  secu- 
rity on  llabUltles.) 

Average  Annual  Gross  Income  1971,  1972, 
1973,  $65,000. 

Average  Annual  Hovisehold  Expenses 
$7,200. 


INDEPENDENT  LEGAL  SERVICES 
CORPORATION 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  Conference  Committee  on  Legisla- 
tion To  Establish  an  Independent 
Legal  Services  Corporation  concluded  its 
deliberaticMis  with  the  expectation  that 
there  will  be  unanimous  agreement  by 
the  conferees  to  recommend  the  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report  to  their 
respective  bodies.  I  am  quite  pleased  by 
this  development  as  it  represents  a  sig- 
nificant step  toward  the  establishment 
of  a  constructive  legal  services  program 
for  the  economically  disadvantaged 
citizens  of  this  coimtry.  It  is  especially 
encouraging  to  see  that  agreement  was 
reached  and  the  differences  in  the  two 
bills  were  resolved,  as  the  Itist  time  a 
conference  committee  was  convened  on 
this  subject  in  the  92d  Congress  a  dead- 
lock developed  and  no  conference  agree- 
ment was  reached. 

Hopefully,  the  House  which  will  act 
first,  and  the  Senate,  will  expeditiously 
adopt  the  conference  report  and  send  the 
legislation  to  the  President  for  approval. 
In  this  context  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  I  authored  appear- 
ing in  the  spring  issue  of  the  Cincinnati 
Bar  Journal  regarding  the  history  of 
legal  services  legislation  through  the  first 
session  of  the  92d  Congress  be  printed  in 
the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Representation  for  the  Economically  Dis- 
advantaged— Congress  and  Legal  Services 
Corporation  Legislation 

(By  U.S.  Senator  Robert  Taft,  Jr.) 

Our  governmental  system  is  one  founded 
upon  law.  Equal  access  to  a  procedural  sys- 
tem that  considers  an  indivlduars  rlghte  and 
obligations  under  the  law  is  essential  for  all 
cltlssens.  HlstorloaUy,  such  access  has  been 
provided  for  prlnclpaUy  by  private  lawyer- 
client  relationships  with  the  financial  abiuty 
of  the  client  to  secure  such  an  arrangement 
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of  t«n  the  determining  factor  as  to  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  relationship. 

This  procedure  presents  serious  obstacles 
to  economically  disadvantaged  members  of 
our  society  and  is  repugnant  to  the  Constitu- 
tional requirement  of  equal  Justice  under 
law.  Attempts  to  correct  this  ImJjalance  by 
the  legal  community  have  been  advanced 
through  the  implementation  of  numerous 
legal  aid  and  public  defender  programs  since 
the  early  I900's.  These  programs  developed 
Internally  within  the  legal  profession.  whUe 
quite  successful,  have  not  proved  to  be  nu- 
merous enough  or  broad  enough  in  scope  to 
provide  equal  opportunity  in  meeting  the 
legal  heeds  of  the  economically  disadvant- 
aged. 

Recognizing  this  fact,  an  experimental  legal 
services  program  to  provide  free  legal  assist- 
ance for  low  Income  persons  was  initiated  by 
the  Federal  government  in  1965,  in  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  (O.E.O.)  with 
a  budget  of  «600.000.  This  concept  achieved 
substantial  acceptance  in  the  Congress  and 
the  legal  community  in  the  following  years 
and  is  represented  by  a  Federal  commit- 
ment at  the  rate  of  $71.5  million  for  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

Questions  have  arisen,  however,  regarding 
the  Federal  role  in  the  delivery  of  legal  serv- 
ices to  the  economically  disadvantaged.  The 
future  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
Is  uncertain.  Further,  numerous  charges 
have  been  alleged  regarding  poor  adminis- 
tration and  polltlcization  of  the  Office  of 
Legal  Services  in  O.E.O.  With  these  concerns 
In  mind,  I  and  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
endorsed  the  concept  of  an  independent  legal 
services  corporation  to  depolitlcize  this  Fed- 
eral commitment  and  to  Insure  professional- 
Ism  In  the  procedure  for  delivery  of  legal 
services  to  the  poor.  This  is  not  a  new  pro- 
posal. The  Ash  CouncU  (the  President's 
Advisory  Council  on  Executive  Reorganiza- 
tion) in  Pebniary,  1971,  in  Memorandum  to 
the  President,  strongly  recommended  that 
the  legal  services  program  be  set  up  as  an 
Independent  corporation,  rejecting  proposals 
that  it  be  permanently  located  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  or  other  Federal 
departments  or  agencies.  This  position  was 
concurred  with  by  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  Ash  Council  recommendations  were 
incorporated  Into  legislative  proposals  with 
bills  introduced  both  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate  in  the  92nd  Congress.  The  principal 
sponsors  of  the  legislation  in  the  Senate 
were  Senators  Mondale  and  Javits  with  Sen- 
ator Cook  also  taking  an  active  role  with 
the  introduction  of  an  Administration  pro- 
posal. In  many  respects  both  of  these  pro- 
posals were  very  similar  with  the  major  ex- 
ception being  the  composition  and  selection 
procedure  for  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
legal  services  corporation.  Unfortunately, 
this  issue  of  composition  of  the  board  and 
selection  procedures  for  members  of  the 
Board,  plus  inclusion  in  the  bill  of  a  non- 
germane  child  development  program  pro- 
posal, led  to  a  confrontation  between  the 
Congress  and  the  White  House  and  the  Pres- 
ident vetoed  the  Congresslonally  approved 
measure. 

After  the  veto,  efforts  were  made  to  reach 
a  compromise.  But  no  common  ground  of 
agreement  was  reached  and  legislation  to 
create  an  independent  legal  services  corpora- 
tion was  not  enacted  into  law  in  the  92nd 
Congress. 

Since  jthen,  considerable  discussion  has 
been  conducted  within  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive  Branch  regarding  a  course  of  ac- 
tion on  this  matter.  A  proposal  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  to  the  Congress  on 
May  11,  1973.  I  introduced  this  proposal  with 


Senators  Javits,  Nelson,  Schwelker,  and 
Beall  with  the  hope  that  action  would  be 
taken  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Similar 
legislation  was  also  introduced  in  the  House 
and  approved  after  lengthy  debate  on  June 
21st.  After  House  adoption  of  a  legal  serv- 
ices bill,  prospects  appeared  to  be  excellent 
for  action  to  be  taken  by  the  Senate.  The 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee undertook  extensive  discussions  with 
representatives  from  the  White  House  in 
an  effort  to  seek  agreement  on  a  compromise 
bill  which  could  be  supported  by  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Senate.  On  December 
10,  such  a  compromise  bill  (S.  2686)  was 
brought  before  the  Senate.  The  proposal  was 
endorsed  unanimously  by  the  members  of 
the  Senate  Labor  Committee  and  strongly 
supported  by  the  American  Bar  Association, 
the  Ohio  Bar  Association,  and  many  other 
professional  legal  organizations  in  the  coun- 
try. Along  with  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  was 
quite  hopeful  that  the  compromise  would  be 
supported  by  a  majority  of  the  Senate  and 
that  after  a  conference  with  the  House  it 
would  be  sent  to  the  President  for  signature 
before  the  end  of  1973.  Unfortunately,  the 
Senate  was  never  provided  with  such  an  op- 
portunity as  opponents  of  the  bill  staged  a 
filibuster.  Approximately  100  amendments, 
many  of  them  nongermane,  were  offered  to 
the  proposal  by  opponents  of  the  bill.  This 
strategy  proved  successful  as  only  a  limited 
period  of  time  for  debate  of  this  legislation 
was  available  in  the  remainder  of  the  session 
(energy  bills  were  being  given  priority)  and 
the  Senate  thus  faced  with  the  press  of  ad- 
journment failed  by  the  margin  of  a  single 
vote  to  break  the  filibuster. 

Why  Is  the  foregoing  concept  subject  to 
such  controversy  and  still  staUed  in  Con- 
gress after  years  of  debate? 

Essentially,  three  arguments  are  advanced 
by  opponents  of  the  legislation  Isefore  the 
Senate.  First,  they  argue  that  no  hearings 
were  held  this  year  on  the  proposal  and  that 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  review  the  bill.  Second, 
opponents  state  that  the  proposal  should  be 
patterned  along  the  lines  of  a  revenue  shar- 
ing concept.  And  third,  opponents  say  the 
bUl  contains  no  practical  limitations  with 
respect  to  the  scope  of  activities  by  staff  at- 
torneys permitted  by  the  Corporation,  espe- 
cially in  the  areas  of  politics.  lobbying,  and 
suits  against  units  of  Stete  and  local  gov- 
ernments. The  first  argument,  I  believe,  is 
basically  a  procedural  delaying  tactic  and 
can  be  dismissed  since  the  concept  of  an 
independent  legal  services  corporation,  in- 
cluding essentially  the  proposal  currently 
before  the  Senate,  has  been  considered  at 
length  in  past  congresses.  Further,  absolute- 
ly no  requests  were  made  for  additional 
hearings  on  this  legislation  in  this  Congress. 
The  leadership  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
has  been  fully  advised  of  the  matter  as  it 
proceeded,  but  it  made  no  requests  for  an 
opportunity  to  review  the  proposal.  Points 
two  and  three  raised  in  opposition  to  the 
proposal,  however,  do  merit  discussion. 

The  proposition  that  a  Federal  delivery 
system  for  legal  services  be  structured  like 
a  revenue  sharing  proposal  concerns  the 
heart  of  the  "•independence"  question  of  a 
legal  services  corporation.  The  opponents  of 
the  bill  before  the  Senate  would  permit  the 
Governor  in  each  State  in  which  such  legal 
services  were  offered  to  veto  part  or  all  of  the 
activities  of  legal  services  attorneys  In  the 
State.  The  Committee  proposal,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  authorize  Governors  to  t^polnt. 
after  receiving  recommendations  from  State 
bar  associations.  nine-memt)er  advisory 
boards  composed  of  lawyers  admitted  to  prac- 
tice in  the  State.  Such  advisory  boards  would 
monitor  the  activities  of  legal  services  attor- 


neys in  the  State  and  notify  the  corporation 
of  any  apparent  violation  of  the  governing 
statute  of  the  corporation  or  rules  and  regu- 
lations established  by  the  corporation  for 
its  attorneys.  Such  monitoring  and  regulat- 
*  Ing  would  be  in  addition  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  established  by  laws  of  the  State 
with  respect  to  the  practice  of  law. 

The  issue  there  becomes  whether  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  can  control  and  practically 
block  suits  from  bemg  initiated  by  legal  serv- 
ices attorneys  or  whether  such  attorneys  will 
be  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  es- 
tablished by  the  corporation  through  con- 
gressional mandate.  I  submit  the  latter  is  a 
far  preferable  approach  as  in  politically  sen- 
sitive cases  such  as  a  suit  against  a  city  for 
failing  to  enforce  a  housing  code  or  a  suit 
against  a  State  for  failure  to  provide  medi- 
caid payments,  the  legal  services  attorneys 
will  be  insulated  against  political  pressure 
from  State  and  local  officials  and  be  per- 
mitted to  represent  the  best  interests  of 
their  clients. 

Opponents  of  the  Committee  bill,  however, 
fall  to  concede  on  point  two  when  presented 
with  this  response  to  depollticlzation  of  the 
corporation  by  essentially  raising  point 
three — lack  of  practical  limitations  on  the 
scope  of  permitted  activities  by  legal  services 
attorneys.  This  argument,  however.  I  believe 
fails  to  focus  upon  the  protections  that  have 
been  incorporated  in  the  legal  services  cor- 
poration bill  before  the  Senate.  To  begin 
with,  only  those  individuals  unable  to  afford 
a  lawyer  wUl  be  eligible  for  legal  assistance 
with  the  maximum  eligibUity  level  to  be  es- 
tablished by  the  corporation  and  the  Office 
,of  Management  and  Budget  EligibUity  levels 
are  to  reflect  varying  economic  conditions 
within  regions  of  the  country  and  not  to  re- 
flect artificially  high  or  low  standards.  Pref- 
erence is  to  be  given  those  least  able  to  af- 
ford legal  assistance  and  specific  statutory 
language  is  incorporated  to  permit  legal  serv- 
ices attorneys  to  refuse  to  assUt  individuals 
if  their  lack  of  income  results  from  refusal 
to  seek  employment.  Further,  under  the  Com- 
mittee proposal,  legal  assisUnce  is  specifi- 
cally prohibited  with  reelect  to  criminal 
proceedings.  Thus  only  a  certain  category  of 
the  general  populace  wUl  be  eligible  for  legal 
assistance,  and  then  only  m  noncriminal 
proceedings. 

Beyond  these  general  limitations,  specific 
prohibitions  on  corporation  activities  are  also 
conuined  In  the  bill  before  the  Senate  with 
regard  to  funding  or  giving  advice  to  any 
political  organization,  support  for  training 
programs  for  encouraging  political  activity. 
labor  or  antl  labor  activity  or  any  Ulegal  boy- 
cott, picketing,  strike,  or  demonstration.  No 
corporation  funds  are  to  Ise  used  to  organize, 
assist  to  organize,  or  encourage  to  organize 
any  organization,  association,  coalition.  aUl- 
ance,  federation,  or  similar  entity.  Corpora- 
tion attorneys,  whUe  carrying  out  legal  as- 
sistance, would  not  be  permitted  to  engage 
in  or  encourage  others  to  engage  in  any  pub- 
lic demonstration  or  picketing,  boycott,  or 
strike.  At  no  time  would  they  be  permitted 
to  engage  in  or  encourage  others  to  engage  In 
any  rioting  or  civU  disturbance,  any  activ- 
ity which  is  in  violation  of  court  injunction, 
or  any  other  Illegal  activity.  Corporation  at- 
torneys would  also  be  required  to  refrain, 
while  engaged  In  legal  assistance,  from  any 
political  activity  associated  with  a  political 
party  or  candidate  for  public  or  party  office, 
voter  transportation  to  the  polls,  or  any  other 
voter  registration  activity  except  as  neces- 
sary to  provide  legal  advice  and  representa- 
tion by  an  attorney  with  respect  to  a  client's 
legal  rights  and  responsibilities.  All  staff  at- 
torneys additionally  wotild  be  under  certain 
provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act  at  all  times. 
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With  respect  to  lobbying,  no  corporation 
funds  could  be  used  at  any  time,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  to  undertake  to  Influence  the  pas- 
sage of  or  defend  any  legislation  by  Congress 
or  by  State  or  local  legislative  bodies  except 
where  representation  "by  an  attorney  as  an 
attorney's  client"  for  any  eligible  client  Is 
necessary  to  the  providing  of  legal  advice  and 
representation  with  respect  to  such  client's 
legal  rights  and  req>onslbllities  or  "where  a 
legislative  body,  a  committee,  or  a  member 
of  such  body  requests  personnel  to  make  a 
representation  thereto."  Opponents  of  the 
Committee  bill  state  that  no  lobbying  at  all 
should  be  prohibited  and  that  even  under 
the  above  provisions  a  legal  services  attorney 
will  be  provided  with  too  much  leeway  with 
respect  to  lobbyists.  As  I  discern  their  argu- 
ments, essentially  they  do  not  feel  that  pub- 
lic money  should  be  available  for  any  type  of 
lobbying.  On  the  surface,  this  would  appear 
to  be  a  compelling  argument.  Upon  reflection, 
however.  It  would  seem  that  the  Interests  of 
an  eligible  client  sometimes  can  best  be 
served  by  the  legal  services  attorney  working 
through  a  State  or  Federal  official  to  obtain  a 
needed  benefit  for  the  client. 

For  Instance,  If  the  client  was  not  receiving 
a  benefit  from  the  Veterans  Administration, 
It  would  seem  far  preferable  to  me  to  have 
the  legal  services  attorney  proceed  to  the 
office  of  an  elected  official  before  initiating 
litigation  If  the  VA.  officials  refuse  to  con- 
sider the  Individual  case  for  reasons  based 
on  the  language  of  the  law.  Further,  I  can 
see  a  legal  services  attorney  seeing  a  need 
for  testifying  before  a  city  council  at  their 
request  with  respect  to  suggestions  to 
strengthen  the  city  housing  code.  Such  testi- 
mony could  alleviate  problems  for  a  large 
number  of  economically  disadvantaged 
citizens  and  would  be  an  efficient  method 
of  securing  relief  for  such  individuals  rather 
than  on  a  case  by  case  appvoach. 

Many  other  examples  could  be  cited  with 
regard  to  the  Importance  of  legal  services 
attorneys  being  permitted  to  contact  ad- 
ministrative agencies  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment or  of  units  of  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment. Technically,  many  such  contacts  could 
be  labelled  lobbying,  but  without  this  option 
the  legal  services  attorney  would  be  general- 
ly limited  In  his  ability  to  represent  a  client. 

Initiating  legal  action  against  the  Federal 
government  or  a  unit  of  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment probably  Is  the  area  that  has  re- 
ceived the  most  publicity  under  the  Office 
of  Legal  Services  In  O.S.O.  Complaints  were 
heard  from  governors,  especially,  and  mayors 
that  legal  services  attorneys  were  engaging 
In  political  activity  and  that  the  suits  that 
were  Initiated  by  such  attorneys  against 
them  were  an  effort  to  embarrass  them  politi- 
cally. The  facts  do  not  support  this  allega- 
tion. A  study  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  shows  that  a  very  small  percent  of 
legal  actions  litigated  were  against  units  of 
State  or  local  government  or  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. (It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  In  a 
large  percentage  of  such  cases,  the  legal  ser- 
vices attorney  was  successful.)  With  the 
provisions  contained  In  the  bill,  political 
activity  will  be  prohibited  and  such  suits  will 
be  only  on  behalf  of  eligible  clients.  If  an 
Issue  needs  to  be  litigated  and  a  unit  of 
government  Is  Involved,  I  can  see  no  reason 
to  prohibit  such  legal  action.  The  legal  serv- 
ices attorney  must  act  within  the  Canons  of 
Ethics.  He  cannot  Initiate  litigation.  Further, 
he  cannot  act  without  regard  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  corporation.  Certainly 
some  abuses  have  occurred  In  the  past,  but, 
as  the  QJl.O.  report  Indicates,  these  abuses 
were  generally  due  to  lax  administration  by 
OJC.O.  and  fadlure  to  properly  foUov  Income 
eliglbiUty  guidelines.  If  there  really  Is  to  be 
»  commitment  to  provide  legal  representa- 


tion for  the  poor,  I  do  not  see  how  members 
of  the  bar  could  meet  this  commitment  with- 
out flexibUlty  in  this  area. 

Considering  the  controversial  nature  of 
this  legislation  and  its  failure  to  become  law 
In  past  Congresses,  what  are  the  prospects  for 
the  remainder  of  the  93rd  Congress?  Hope- 
fully, bright.  Legal  services  corporation  legis- 
lation will  be  the  pending  business  when  the 
Senate  returns  from  adjournment  and  I  am 
confident  that  with  enthusiastic  support  of 
the  Administration  and  the  bar,  the  Ideal  of 
equal  Justice  under  law  for  all  Americans  will 
be  significantly  advanced  by  the  creation  of 
an  Independent  legal  services  corporation. 


THE  RAPE  PREVENTION  AND 
CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  17,  1973. 1  Introduced  S.  2422, 
the  Rape  Prevention  and  Control  Act. 
Since  that  time,  I  have  received  exten- 
sive correspondence  about  the  bill  from 
concerned  individuals  as  well  as  inter- 
ested groups. 

Many  of  these  letters  speak  from  the 
perspective  of  the  female  victim,  and 
lend  credence  to  the  notion  that  it  is 
she  who  Is  made  to  physically  as  well  as 
emotionally  suffer  for  the  crime  which 
has  been  committed,  oftentimes  with  the 
accused  rapist  allowed  to  go  free. 

Recently,  however,  I  received  a  most 
unusual  letter  of  support  from  two  men 
who  speak  from  an  entirely  different  per- 
spective on  the  same  issue.  Mr.  William 
Speaker  and  Mr.  Gerald  Lowe,  inmates 
in  a  Maryland  penitentiary,  while  by  no 
means  accused  rapists  themselves,  are 
almost  dally  confronted  by  men  who 
have  committed  that  crime  among  their 
others.  This  affords  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mr. 
Lowe  the  rather  unusual  opportunity  to 
gtudy  the  attitudes  of  these  men,  first- 
hand. Additionally,  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mr. 
Lowe  see  only  too  well  the  facility  with 
which  men  begin  to  prey  upon  one  an- 
other when  placed  in  such  a. confining 
and  often  degrading  environment  as  a 
prison  can  be.  Their  account  of  the  rapes 
committed  within  the  prisons,  them- 
selves— by  men,  upon  other  men — ^paints 
only  too  cloirly  a  picture  which  attests 
to  the  neea  for  reform  of  a  system  that 
would  allow  for  the  continuation  of  such 
atrocities. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask  im- 
animous  consent  that  Mr.  William 
Speaker  and  Mr.  Gerald  Lowe's  timely 
and  most  relevant  observations  on  the 
subject  of  rape  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
♦  There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hagerstown.  Md. 
Re  Support  for  S-2422  and  Amendment  S- 

3280. 
Senator  CRARt.ES  Mathias. 
Committee  on  Appropriations, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAK  SsNAToa  Mathias:  The  crime  of  rape 
is  on  the  Increase  In  American  Society.  The 
raper  is  protected  by  the  laws  of  the  land, 
and  Is  given  every  protection  guaranteed  by 
the  U.S.  Constitution  to  a  fast  and  speedy 
trial.  His  rights  are  protected  very  closely. 

What  abont  the  victim  of  the  raper? 
Must  he  or  she  be  cast  aside  to  live  with  their 


memories  aiul  miseries.  Is  the  American 
society  so  careful  to  protect  the  criminal  that 
they  overlook  the  victim. 

There  are  two  different  types  of  rape.  One 
committed  on  the  woman  or  child  and  the 
other  is  rape  in  prisons.  The  first  type  we 
want  to  support  legislation  for  Is  rape  of  a 
woman  and  child.  This  t>-x>e  of  rape  Is  pure 
sickness  a.id  pure  beU  for  the  victim.  While 
the  raper  Is  being  coddled  and  protected,  the 
victim  Is  going  through  hell.  The  agony  of 
reporting  this  to  the  police  and  the  cold, 
heartless  examination  by  the  doctors,  olten 
cause  the  victim  more  mental  harm  than  the 
raper. 

Often  times  the  victim  Is  made  to  believe 
she  enticed  the  raper.  while  being  in  her 
own  home.  As  we  stated  in  our  letter  of 
November  29,  1973.  that  the  American  wom- 
an who  possesses  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
women  today,  should  not  have  to  live  in  fear 
of  being  victimized  because  she  shows  this 
beauty. 

It  is  tUne  that  the  American  people  care 
for  the  victims  of  rape:  esp>eclally  if  the  vic- 
tim is  a  child.  The  child  will  need  special 
care  so  that  the  mental  agony  will  not  cause 
her  to  grow  up  with  the  ordeal  remaining. 
True,  It  will  not  be  easy  to  forget,  but  that 
Is  what  the  legislation  is  all  about.  The 
American  society  has  to  go  forward  again. 
This  time  It  must  assist  the  victim  of  the 
crime.  The  child  will  need  counseling  and 
every  possible  assistance  available  while  tes- 
tifying and  undergoing  the  examinations.  It's 
shocking  to  think  that  your  daughter  has 
been  raped  and  is  afraid  to  report  It  because 
of  the  way  she  Is  made  to  feel.  In  most  cases 
the  defendant's  attorney  will  subject  this 
person  to  pure  heU  while  treating  her  as  a 
harlot  or  whore.  In  an  effort  to  get  bis  client 
off  with  a  not  guilty  verdict. 

The  victim  Is  left  to  herself  to  suffer  the 
agony  and  why?????  AH  she  did  was  report 
a  crime  that  was  committed  on  her.  It  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  the  number  of  rapes 
that  are  reported  Is  decreasing.  The  way 
society  treats  the  victim  Is  absurd  and  shock- 
ing. Even  the  most  depraved  criminal  is 
treated  better  than  the  victim  of  a  rape. 

Once  the  raper  enters  prison  (if  convict- 
ed), the  entire  prison  population  Is  aware  of 
what  he  done.  He  brags  about  what  he  put 
his  victim  through.  That  Is  where  we  come 
In  contact  with  him.  To  most  of  us  In  here, 
he  Is  an  animal  who  should  be  put  in  a  cage, 
have  the  door  welded  shut  and  treated  like 
he  treats  others.  In  most  cases,  the  raper 
continues  to  rape  after  In  prison.  Still  sick 
and  still  raping.  The  number  of  victims  he 
brags  about  is  astounding.  In  many  cases,  he 
has  raped  repeacedly  and  the  victim  was 
afraid  to  report  It  to  the  police.  In  prison 
language,  a  raper  is  a  dog  and  in  most  cases 
he  is  cast  aside  by  the  majority  of  Inmates. 
Why,  simply  because  we  don't  want  to  be 
around  him.  It  could  have  been  our  wife, 
daughter  or  sister  that  was  his  victim.  As 
most  of  us  feel.  "God  help  him  if  it  was  and 
they  put  him  in  the  same  Jail  together  with 
us". 

The  second  type  of  rape  the  proposed  legis- 
lation deals  with  Is  the  homosexual  rape 
"Which  permeates  our  so-called  correctional 
Institutions."  You  would  be  totally  astound- 
ed to  learn  the  true  figures  of  the  number 
of  rapes  that  occur  In  prison.  It's  total  dep- 
rivation and  the  effects  of  the  rape  will  re- 
main with  the  young  man  for  the  rest  of  bis 
life.  Often  he  returns  to  society  with  more 
hatred  than  even  he  thought  possible.  In 
over  nine  years  of  Incarceration,  we  have  seen 
the  effects  of  rape  In  prison.  During  the 
prison  riots  In  Maryland  on  March  29,  1973, 
many  young  men  were  the  victims  of  rape 
and  the  effect  of  their  ordeal  was  pure  helL. 
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I  personally  saw  the  effects  on  many  yoxing 
men  and  I  was  the  only  Inmate  allowed  to 
talk  with  them  after  the  rtot  was  put  down. 
This  was  even  before  they  were  treated  at 
the  hospital  and  the  damage  was  beyond 
words.  It's  extremely  hard  to  write  It  down. 
I  can  remember  one  young  man  who  was 
rapped  that  night  and  he  was  beaten  badly, 
who  later  escaped  from  the  road  camp  In 
Southern  Maryland.  This  young  man  later 
was  arrested  In  another  state  for  the  sense- 
less killing  of  an  entire  family.  In  talking 
with  this  young  man  the  next  day,  he  told 
me  then,  that  society  would  pay  for  what 
happened  to  him.  His  mind  never  was  the 
same.  I  am  not  talking  fiction  either,  I  am 
talking  pure  fact.  I  saw  one  young  man  who 
had  both  arms  broken  and  needed  over  50 
stitches  to  close  the  wounds  when  he  fought 
the  rapers.  Still,  the  rapers  went  free  because 
of  the  way  the  victim  was  treated.  Both  In- 
side and  outside,  something  must  be  done 
and  done  now,  to  assist  the  victims  of  rape. 

A  National  Center  for  the  Prevention  and 
Control  of  R^>e  Is  drastically  needed  and 
their  outline  of  activities  would  be  a  large 
asset  to  the  American  Justice  System.  But. 
please  don't  be  surprised  at  the  amount  of 
raf>es  that  are  not  reported.  Even  your  most 
conservative  estimates  will  be  surpassed  and 
the  education  of  the  parents  and  victim  is 
drastically  needed.  In  most  cases,  the  parents 
of  the  rape  victim  (child)  will  not  under- 
stand the  agony  that  she  has  gone  through. 
In  some  cases,  they  treat  her  like  dirt  and 
will  allow  her  not  to  forget  her  ordeal. 

WhUe  being  Incarcerated  in  the  Maryland 
Correctional  Training  Center,  this  does  not 
lessen  our  responsibility  to  society.  We  cer- 
tainly don't  want  society  to  live  In  fear  of 
some  of  us.  It  is  time  that  the  American 
Society  stc^  coddling  the  raper  and  treating 
the  victim  as  the  criminal.  We  urge  the  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  enact  this  vital 
piece  of  legislation  that  is  so  drastically 
needed. 

We  support  S-2422  and  S-3280  In  its  en- 
tirety and  wUl  work  to  see  that  this  legisla- 
tion Is  enacted.  It  is  bard  to  put  our  thoughts 
on  paper  concerning  this  crime,  especially 
after  having  witnessed  it  in  prison. 

We  are  honored  that  we  were  asked  to  give 
our  written  testimonial  on  the  proposed  leg- 
islation. We  want  to  extend  our  tharUis  to  the 
office  of  Senator  Mathias,  and  the  Assistant 
Supt.  Mr.  Lyles  and  the  staff  of  the  Maryland 
Correctional  Training  Center  for  allowing  us 
time  to  prepare  this  paper. 

If  you  need  further  assistance  in  this  leg- 
islation, please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  us. 
We  hope,  the  "proposed  legislation  will  be- 
come law." 

Very  truly  yours, 

William   H.   Speakes, 
Gerald  Lowe. 
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THE    PAPER    PRISON:    YOUR    GMDV- 
ERNMENT  RECORDS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday.  April  25,  1974,  ABC  News 
presented  a  1-hour  special  presentation 
entitled,  'The  Paper  Prison:  Your  Gov- 
ernment Records."  The  program  in  a 
very  straightforward  manner  revealed 
how  the  privacy  of  individuals  guaran- 
teed by  the  fourth  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  has  been  eroded  by  access 
of  the  Government  to  the  records  of 
Individuals.  It  Is,  of  course,  inevitable 
that  in  an  age  of  computer  technology 


that  such  a  development  conld  have 
taken  place.  But  it  Is  clear,  and  this  was 
the  tenor  of  the  special  presentation, 
that  individual  rights  of  privacy  have 
been  adversely  affected  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  steps  to  assure  that  the 
legitimate  right  to  privacy  of  citizens 
should  be  protected. 

The  guarantees  contained  in  the  Con- 
stitution particularly  those  provisions  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  which  protect  the 
privacy  of  individuals  have  been  seri- 
ously threatened  by  some  Government 
practices  in  recent  years.  The  Watergate 
has  revealed  that  the  protections  of  the 
fourth  amendment  which  guarantee 
that  an  individual  will  not  be  subject 
to  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures 
and  will  not  be  subject  to  unreasonable 
invasions  of  privacy  have  been  seriously 
eroded. 

To  correct  the  abuses  which  have 
come  to  light,  and  to  assure  that  our 
cherished  constitutional  guarantees 
continue  to  have  validity,  I  have  intro- 
duced, with  others,  a  bill  entitled  Bill 
of  Rights  Procedures  Act  of  1974,  which 
will  prohibit  any  interception  of  com- 
munication, other  electroriic  surveil- 
lance, entry  of  dwellings,  mail  openings, 
inspecting  or  procuring  the  records  of 
telephone,  bank,  medical  or  any  other 
business  or  private  transaction  of  any 
individual  without  a  court  order  issued 
upon  probable  cause  that  a  crime  has 
been  or  is  about  to  be  committeed  sup- 
ported by  oath  or  affirmation  and  par- 
ticularly describing  the  place  to  be 
searched  and  the  person  or  things  to  be 
seized. 

In  those  cases  where  a  Federal  court 
authorizes  a  search  warrant,  the  dis- 
position of  all  records  including  any 
log,  copy,  or  summary  of  any  action 
taken  shall  be  available  under  appro- 
priate conditions  of  confidentiality  con- 
sistent with  the  fourth  amendment  to 
protect  the  privacy  of  any  individuals 
involved  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  ad- 
ministrative office  of  the  Federal  courts 
and  to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress.  This  provision  is  necessary  to 
assure  that  the  Congress  can  exercise  its 
constitutional  duties  of  oversight  and 
it  should  serve  as  a  check  against  future 
abuses  of  power. 

The  fourth  amendment  is  one  of  our 
cherished  means  of  pweserving  our  lib- 
erty. We  must  assure  that  the  Constitu- 
tion remains  secure  against  the  threats 
of  arbitrary  power.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  enact  this  legislation 
which  recent  years  have,  unfortunately, 
proven  so  necessary. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  the  ABC  News  Closeup, 
"The  Paper  Prison,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

ABC   News   Closeup:    "The   Paper   Pkibon: 
ToTm  Oovernment  Recokds" 

(As  broadcast  over  the  ABC  Television 
Network,  Thursday,  April  26,  1974.) 


FROLOGXTE 

FRANK  Reynolds.  Por  twenty-seven  years, 
this  man  was  erroneovisly  listed  in  FBI  files 
as  a  fugitive  from  Justice. 

Hamit  Wacrte*.  You  know.  It's  hard  to 
say,  over  the  years,  how  this  might  have 
affected  my  life. 

Prank  Reynolds.  If  you've  ever  been  ar- 
rested you  can  be  marked  for  life.  Even 
though  you  may  have  been  found  not  guilty, 
that  crucial  fact  may  not  catch  up  with 
your  arrest  record  at  the  FBI's  mammoth 
record-keeping  center  .  .  .  Why? 

Your  children's  school  record  may  con- 
tain a  confidential  file  with  information  that 
is  Inaccurate  and  damaging. 

Mask  Isaacs.  The  only  way  I  can  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  challenge  it  is  to  know 
that  it  exists,  and  to  be  given  access  to  It. 

Frank  Reync!J)8.  But  in  many  states  the 
police  and  other  agencies  have  a  better 
chance  of  seeing  your  child's  school  record 
than  you  do  .  .  .  Why?  If  you're  a  veteran 
discharged  before  March  22,  1974,  take  a 
close  look  at  your  discharge  papers,  espe- 
cially  this   one  .  .  .  It's   called   DD-214. 

Tony  Arganda.  A  DD-214  ttims  into  a  pa- 
per prison  which  a  veteran  has  to  be  In  for 
the  rest  of  his  or  her  life. 

Prank  Reynolds.  There's  a  three  letter 
code  there.  You  may  not  know  what  it  means 
but  prospective  employers  do  .  .  .  Why? 

In  the  next  bovu",  ABC  News  will  attempt 
to  answer  these  questions  as  we  examine 
government  records  from  your  neighborhood 
school  to  the  FBI,  records  that  are  being 
kept  on  you  and  your  family. 

PART    ONE 

Prank  Reynolds.  We  begin  with  the  prem- 
ise that  all  institutions,  governments  in- 
cluded, must  maintain  records.  What  we  pro- 
pose to  examine  in  the  next  hour  Is — how 
much  record -keeping  is  enough?  Is  there 
unwarranted  and  unnecessary  record-keep- 
ing? .  .  .  And  perhaps,  most  Importantly,  is 
there  unauthorized  access  to  these  records? 

How   vast   is   government   record-keeping? 

Well,  this  study,  an  exhaustive  four-year 
effort  by  the  Senate  Sub-committee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights,  and  released  here  for 
the  first  time,  will  give  you  some  indication. 
Senator  Sam  Ervln,  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee. 

Senator  Sam  Ervin.  They  admit  that 
they're  operating  910  computer  data  banks 
which  contain  Information  about  Individ- 
uals. The  Committee  estimates  that  these 
910  data  banks  contain  at  least  one  billion, 
fifty-two  million  different  records. 

Announcer.  Document:  Further  findings 
from  the  Sub-committee's  four-year 
study  .  .  .  The  Treasury  Department — names 
of  two  million  coin  collectors  .  .  .  Selective 
Service — files  on  fourteen  million,  eight  hun- 
dred sixty  thousand  persons  .  .  . 

The  Air  Force — religious  files  on  at  least 
one  million  Air  Force  Personnel  .  .  ^  The 
Small  Business  Administration— statements 
of  personal  history  on  five  hundred  thou- 
sand persons  .  .  .  Internal  Revenue  Service — 
two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  intelli- 
gence files  .  .  .  The  White  House— seven 
computer  data  banks,  one  containing  the 
names  of  fifteen  thousand,  two  hundred  and 
four  persons  whom  the  President  addresses 
by  their  first  names. 

Frank  Rcynolos.  This  ABC  Closeup  is  con- 
cerned not  with  the  records  of  friends  or 
enemies,  but  with  the  records  kept  by  gov- 
ernment agencies  on  you  and  your  family, 
on  a  majority  of  Amcrlccms.  Our  starting 
point  .  .  .  the  neighborhood  school. 

Joel  Cravsman,  school  psychologist,  Mont- 
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gomery  County,  Md.  The  thing  about  the 
schools,  the  school  systems  of  America,  is 
that  they  hold  In  their  records  and  In  their 
files  the  most,  the  ve«test,  the  most  compre- 
hensive data  bank,  on  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  educated  in  this  country  that  any 
insitutlon  does.  We  make  the  IRS  and  the 
FBI  pale  by  comparison. 

Frank  Reynolds.  It  may  well  be  that 
America's  school  children  are  the  victims  of 
the  most  wide-spread  Invasion  of  privacy  In 
the  country. 

All  school  systems  keep  records.  Many  keep 
confidential  files.  We  discovered  that  just 
about  anything  can  be  put  into  these  flies 
by  Just  about  anybody,  and  that  often,  out- 
siders have  an  easier  time  seeing  the  records 
than  do  parents. 

The  National  Committee  for  Citizens  In 
Education  has  just  completed  an  extensive 
fifty-state  study  of  school  record  keeping 
practices.  It  is  released  here  for  the  first  time. 
The  Senior  Associates  of  the  Citizen's  Com- 
mittee, Carl  Marburger  and  William  Rioux. 
■^^WiLLiAM  Rioux.  There  are  only  four  states 
In  the  country  where  we  found  that  specifi- 
cally the  state  stipulates  that  the  parents 
have  access  to  those  records. 

Carl  Marburger.  Anyone  In  the  school  staff, 
Including  the  school  secretary,  the  principal, 
the  superintendent,  the  teacher,  the  coun- 
selor, can  put  something  Into  the  record.  And 
by  being  unsupervised,  no  one  ever  pulls  any- 
thing out,  and  no  one  ever  knows  precisely 
what  goes  In.  and  the  parent  himself  Is  often 
denied  access  to  what's  in  the  record. 

Prank  Reynolds.  ABC  News  examined  at 
random  school  districts  around  the  coun- 
try .  .  .  Wheaton,  Maryland.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Dean,  parents  of  two  boys,  dis- 
covered a  confidential  file  at  their  son's 
school. 

Richard  Dean.  Seventy-six  different  items 
that  were  in  at  least  eight  different  loca- 
tions . . , 

Frank  Reynolds.  The  Dean's  case  provides 
some  insight  Into  what  goes  Into  these  files 
and  how  widely  they're  distributed. 

Mrs.  Richard  Dean.  There  were  remarks  In 
this  file  that  related  to  the  family,  and  to  us 
as  parents. 

Announcer.  Document:  From  the  Dean's 
confidential  file,  a  description  of  one  of  the 
parents  .  .  .  Quote,  "tense,  domineering,  In- 
telligent, perfectlonlst-type  person." 

Joel  Crausuan.  Any  Individual  can  write 
something  on  a  piece  of  paper,  put  It  Into  a 
file  folder,  and  those  comments  can  follow  a 
youngster  through  his  public  school  career. 
I  have  seen  notes  In  youngsters'  files  which 
were  put  there  by  cafeteria  workers. 

Frank  Reynolds.  It  took  the  Deans  more 
than  a  year  to  track  down  every  Item  In  the 
confidential  file,  and  to  get  the  school  to 
agree  to  destroy  them. 

Mrs.  Richard  Dean.  About  six  months  lat- 
er, even  though  we  had  all  the  assurance  of 
the  Assistant  Superintendent  and  all  the 
school  officials,  we  decided  to  Just  make  a 
spot  check  ...  So  we  went  into  school  and 
asked  to  see  the  files  on  all  of  our  children. 
And,  lo  and  behold,  there  appeared  another 
document  that  supposedly  had  been  de- 
stroyed. 

Joel  Crausman.  There  is  no  real  assurance 
that  confidential  files  are  destroyed  In  their 
entirety,  when  they  are  supposed  to  be.  A 
confidential  file  goes  where  the  child  goes  . . 

Frank  Reynolds.  Can  parents  get  to  these 
files  to  have  potentially  damaging  material 
removed?  Menlo  Park,  California  . . .  These  ar© 
the  chUdrea  at  Mrs.  Gladys  Halperin.  On*  of 


them  suffers  from  a  neurological  handicap. 
Mrs.  Halperin  and  a  private  neurologist  chal- 
lenge the  accuracy  of  a  psychological  evalua- 
tion that  has  become  a  permanent  part  of 
the  record  of  one  of  the  children.  It  took 
Mrs.  Halperin  more  than  a  year  to  gain  ac- 
cess to  this  school  file.  She  Is  now  trj'lng  to 
have  It  expunged. 

Gladys  Halperin.  This  Is  Incorrect  and  Ifs 
potentially  stigmatizing,  and  we  have  no  as- 
surances from  the  school  that  this  Informa- 
tion is  protected. 

Frank  Reynolds.  We  asked  school  board 
official.  T.  W.  Stevens  If  the  psychologist 
should  share  Information  with  the  parent. 

T.  W.  Stevens.  He  should  share  with  the 
parents  the  observations  that  he  has  msde. 
but  certain  terms  that  he  would  use.  he 
would  not  share  because  they're  going  to 
be  misleading. 

Gladys  Halperin.  Ifs  necessary  for  psy- 
chologists to  take  the  time  to  explain  the 
full  situation  because  parents  are  the  ones 
that  have  the  prime  responsibility  for  the 
child. 

Carl  Marburger.  We  have  built  up  a  Jar- 
gon. We  have  built  up  a  cult  of  secrecy  in 
the  profession  that  we  feel  that  the  average 
parent  cannot  interpret. 

Mark  Isaacs.  I  felt  a  sense  of  outrage.  The 
person  who's  described  in  these  papers  is 
i)ot  the  boy  I  knew. 

VPrank  Reynolds.  Perkasie,  Pennsylvania 
.  .  .  This  is  the  family  of  David  Isaacs.  An 
adopted  eight-year-old,  David  was  killed  by 
an  automobile  Just  outside  his  home. 

Court  action  followed,  and  It  came  to  light 
that  a  confidential  file  had  been  kept  on 
David  from  kindergarten  through  the  third 
grade. 

Announcer.  From  the  confidential  file  on 
David  Isaacs:  quote,  "David's  feelings  of 
superiority,  if  they  do  exist,  are  bolstered 
through  parent  attitudes.  This  could  result 
in  some  negative  attitudes  towards  school. 
The  preceding  statements  are  Just  observa- 
tions." 

Mark  Isaacs.  Balderdash  .  .  .  Because  this 
is  nonsense.  I'm  trying  to  figure  out  what 
he  talked  about.  I  tried  ...  I  read  that  .  .  . 

Frank  Reynolds.  Mark  and  MaggfeTsaacs, 
David's  step-parents. 

Maggie  Isaacs.  "TJ^jrtT'may  be  another  way 
of  saying,  a  njgattve  way  of  saying,  that  we 
tried  to  gj^ethe  kid  pride  in  being  an  In- 
dividuarrbelng  himself.  He  was  David  Isaacs. 
This  was  important. 

Prank  Reynolds.  Dr.  William  Keim.  Sup- 
erintendent of  Schools,  Pennrldge  School 
District. 

Dr.  William  Keim.  Iii  that  particular  case 
It  sounds  like  a  psychologist.  If  that's  who 
it  was  m  a  case  like  that  who  was  conduct- 
ing that  Interview,  was  making  an  observa- 
tion. 

Mark  Isaacs.  Anybody  has  a  right  to  make 
mistakes.  He  can  make  an  Improper  obser- 
vation on  my  kid,  your  kid,  anybody's  kid. 
It  goes  in  the  record.  But  the  thing  I'm  ob- 
jecting to  Is  It  stays  there.  I  should  have 
the  right  to  say,  '"This  man  is  wrong." 

Dr.  William  Keim.  Do  they  know  that? 
Do  they  know  these  records  are  completely 
open  to  them? 

Well,  If  in  our  society,  we  issued  a  booklet 
of  what  everyone  may  do,  and  what  is  avail- 
able, and  what  isn't  available,  I  mean,  we 
would  end  up,  you  know,  with  a  Sears  and 
Roebuck  catalogue. 

Mark  Isaacs.  There's  such  a  thing  as  for- 
mal secrecy  which  says,  no,  I  don't  have 
the  right,  and  effective  secrecy,  which 
doesn't  say  a  word.  It  denies  me  the  right 
by  not  telling  me  that  these  things  exist. 


A  member  of  the  school  board  told  me 
that  he  did  not  think  that  the  records  of 
a  school  should  be  open  to  untutored  eyes, 
and  now,  my  reply  to  that  was — everybody's 
eyes  are  untutored  in  most  things  .  .  .  That, 
if  I  go  ...  a  trial  by  jury  is  a  trial  by  twelve 
pairs  of  untutored  eyes.  Untutored  eyes  is 
the  key  to  democracy. 

Dr.  William  Keim.  We  would  keep  any- 
thing In  the  folder  that  we  think  would  in 
any  way  help  us  guide  their  educational 
career. 

Maggie  Isaacs.  I  think  one  of  the  best 
things  that  parents  can  do  about  their  cliil- 
dren's  records  is  to  ask  to  see  them  in  the 
first  place,  ask  to  see  them  regularly,  and 
then  challenge  anything  that  they  don't  like, 
or  don't  agree  with. 

Mrs.  Richard  Dean.  We  feel  that  every  par- 
ent should  have  the  right  to  request  the 
removal  of  any  material  that  they  consider 
irrelevant,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
edxicational  benefits  to  be  gained  by  the 
child.       - 

Mark  Isaacs.  Something  should  be  done 
legislatively  .  .  .  Not  Just  that  the  parents 
have  permission  to  look  at  the  school  rec- 
ords, but  that  parents  have  a  positively  ex- 
pressed right. 

Frank  Reynolds.  In  only  twenty  states  do 
parente  now  have  that  right,  and  even  in 
those  twenty  states,  it  is  not  always  clear 
to  which  record  they  can  gain  access. 

These  are  police  records,  records  kept  on 
youngsters,  many  of  whom  have  not  even 
been  accused  of  a  crime.  The  children  are 
part  of  something  called  a  pre-delinquent 
program. 

These  are  records  kept  on  youngsters  In 
something  called  a  delinquent  diversion  pro- 
gram. These  records  can  track  a  child  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 

These  types  of  programs,  funded  by  fed- 
eral money,  are  quietly  mushrooming  around 
the  country.  We  examined  some  of  them  in 
California. 

The  Bell  Gardens.  California  Police  De- 
partment claims  it  has  significantly  reduced 
the  number  of  juveniles  entering  the  crim- 
ioaL-iust ice  system .  But,  at  the  same  time, 
it  has  starfeUr-^lthin  that  system,  a  vast 
new  file  of  recoroS'^en  many  youngsters  not 
even  accused  of  a  crime.  Bell  Gardens  Police 
Chief.  Perlce  Childers  .  .  . 

Perice  Childers.  The  age  brackets  that  we 
deal  with  range  from  a  babe  in  armS  to  a 
person  eighteen,  primarily.  Everything  that 
we  do  within  this  particular  program,  every 
action,  every  contact,  is  documented,  and  Is 
entered  in  our  computerized  system  of  rec- 
ord keeping,  and  all  the  agencies  here  share 
the  same  files.  They  work  together  as  a  team. 

Prank  Reynolds.  Money  for  these  pro- 
grams comes  from  one  of  the  least-known 
agencies  of  the  Federal  government,  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration.  The 
Administrator  of  LEAA  is  Donald  Santarelli. 

Donald  Santarelli.  We  are  the  last  line  of 
defense  in  a  sense,  the  net  which  catches 
the  foul  ball  only.  We  can't  take  every  pitch. 
The  pitch  Is  to  be  taken  by  such  institution.- 
as  the  family,  the  community,  the  chxirch 
and  the  school. 

Frank  Reynolds.  What  Is  a  pre-deltn- 
quent? 

Donald  Santarelli.  I'm  not  sure  I  can 
answer  that  question.  That's  a  question  you 
should  ask  an  authority  on  Juvenile  delin- 
quency. I'm  managing  for  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive  branch  a  support  program  de- 
signed to  make  local  covernment  mc»«  re- 
sponsive. 

Paxtl  Altmeyer.  But  your  organization  has 
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spent  fifty-five  mlUton  doUtuv  on  pre-delin- 
quency  programs. 

DoNAU)  Samt/uislu.  I  cftn't  answer  that 
■with  any  spteclflclty. 

Frai»k  Rxtnoum.  In  Orange  Cotxnty, 
twenty-one  police  departments  refer  chil- 
dren to  this  center  run  by  the  County  Pro- 
bation Department.  At  the  Newjxjrt  Beach 
Police  Department,  we  asked  Juvenile  Of- 
ficers Bob  Hardy  and  Mike  McEveny  what 
kind  of  youngster  la  being  recommended  for 
this  program? 

Officer  Bob  Hasot.  This  could  be  the  child 
who  Is  iinable  to  cope  with  maybe  his  phys- 
ical stature,  being  smaller  or  too  large,  or  is 
Immature  for  his  age  and  Is  unable  to  cope 
with  his  age  peer  group,  because  of  his  Im- 
maturity. 

Patti.  Altmeteb.  And  he  need  not  have  any 
police  record? 

Officer  Bob  Harot.  This  Is  correct. 
Fkanx  Rbtnolds.  Dr.  Charles  Wland.  Di- 
rector of  the  Behavior  Assessment  and  Treat- 
ment Services  Center. 

Dr.  Chasles  Wiamo.  They  are  not  given 
specific,  confidential  Information  about  vari- 
ous aspects  of  family  confilct  because  it 
would  be  of  little  use  to  them,  for  one  thing. 
'  Pattl  Altmeter.  These  progress  reports  .  .  . 
■what  do  they  say? 

Officer  Bob  Hardy.  A  typical  one  will  say 
that  we  have  assessed  the  problem,  that 
there  Is  a  sibling  rivalry  within  the  family 
between  the  brother  and  sister. 

Dr.  Chablxs  Wiako.  Some  kind  of  nota- 
tions are  made,  but  it's  not,  in  my  opinion, 
injurious. 

Officer  Bob  Harot.  If  the  Juvenile  moves 
out  of  the  area  to  another  Jurisdiction  and 
we,  they  want  to  take  the  benefit  of  the 
Information  that  we've  gathered  on  the  sub- 
ject before,  and  we  will  pass  this  Informa- 
tion along. 

Patn,  Ajltmeter.  So,  if  the  child  were  to 
move  from  Newport  Beach,  California  to 
Pennsylvania  tills  record  would  stay  then. 

Officer  Bob  Hardy.  It  would  stay  wlt6  us 
iintll  It  was  requested.  But  It  would  be  iyall- 
•ble  to  them.  ^« 

FkAKK  Reynolds.  If  your  child  does  get  In 
trouble  ■with  the  law,  a  record  may  follow 
the  child,  even  though  It  was  supposed  to 
have  been  destroyed  or  sealed. 

ABC  News  examined  record-keeping  prac- 
tices in  one  blg-clty  Juvenile  co^urt — Los 
Angeles.  Most  Juvenile  courts  throughout 
the  country,  have  provisions  to  allow  a 
youngster  who  has  a  court  record,  and  who 
then  is  rehabilitated,  to  have  that  record 
permanently  sealed.  But  Is^i  uuiHf^?  Robert 
Overton,  head  of  Juvenile  Court  Services, 
Los  Angeles. 

Robert  Ovebton.  The  petition  is  filed  with 
the  Superior  Coiut  and  then  an  investiga- 
tion Is  conducted,  and  if  that  Investigation 
proves  satisfactory,  the  Superior  Court  will 
then  order  the  records  sealed. 

Paul  Altmeyer.  But  does  that  person 
know  all  of  the  agencies  who  have  a  copy  of 
that  record? 

Robert  Overton.  Not  necessarily. 
Prank  Reynolds.  WUllam  Hogoboom,  Pre- 
siding Judge  of   the  Los  Angeles  JuvenUe 
Court. 

Judge  William  Hogoboom.  Ifs  always  pos- 
sible that  they  can  be  other  places.  There  U 
no  record  system  that  Ive  ever  heard  of  that 
Is  absolutely  fall-safe  proof. 

Frank  Reynolds.  We  also  learned  that 
when  the  Juvenile  Court  orders  the  Los 
Angeles  Board  of  Education  to  seal  a  child's 
school  record,  the  so-called  sealed  record  is 
actually  stored  on  microfilm  along  with  un- 
sealed records. 

Pattl  Althfter.  Do  you  think  that  that's 
a  good  policy? 

Judge  William  Hocoboom.  WeH,  It's  a  dMB- 


cult  policy  for  them  to  get  back  and  seal  the 
record. 

Paul  Altmktzr.  Did  you  envision  it  ma 
being  on  microfilm? 

Judge  William  Hocoboom.  Tes,  I  don't 
think  it's  Important  from  my  standpoint 
whether  it's  on  microfilm  or  on  . . . 

Paxil  Altmeyer.  With  unsealed  records? 

Judge  William  Hogoboom.  Well,  I  thought 
you  Indicated  that  there  was  one  record,  that 
each  record  was  separate,  but  It  was  on 
microfilm  .  .  . 

Paul  Altmeyer.  No,  they  are  mixed  to- 
gether, unsealed  and  sealed. 

Judge  William  Hogoboom.  Oh.  no,  I  would 
think  that  would  be  not  a  particularly  good 
system. 

Paul  Altmeyer.  Do  you  think  It  should  ba 
changed? 

Judge  William  Hogoboom.  I  would  think  it 
should,  yes. 

PART   TWO 

Frank  Reynolds.  If  you're  a  veteran  you 
have  a  coded  number  following  you  that  you 
may  not  know  about.  Look  at  your  dis- 
charge form  DD-214.  If  you  were  discharged 
before  March  22,1974,  there  is  a  three  number 
code  In  Box  11-C.  It's  called  a  Separation 
Program  Number  or  "SPN."  Its  the  coded 
reason  for  his  discharge.  Even  If  your  dis- 
charge Is  honorable,  yoiu-  SPN  code  may  hurt 
you. 

Tony  Arcanda.  One  of  the  reasons  I  haven't 
been  ablfe  to  get  a  Job  In  my  chosen,  well,  in 
my  field,  electronics.  Is  possibly  because  there 
was  a  number  on  my  discharge. 

Frank  Reynolds.  Since  1967  alone,  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  veterans  wltii 
honorable  discharges  have  been  labeled  with 
damaging  SPN  numbers.  There  were  more 
than  five  hundred  such  numbers.  One  could 
label  you  "a  shirker."  Another  could  say  you 
had  an  "apathetic  attitude."  Another  that 
you  were  a  "marginal  producer. "  Vague  de- 
scriptions, but  clearly  unfavorable.  We  spoke 
with  several  honorably  dischartred  vets 
around  the  country.  Paul  Cox.  an  ez-Marlne. 

Paul  Cox.  I  got  several  awards.  I  got  a 
Combat  Gallantry  Award  and  a  whole  bunch 
of,  you  know,  a  whole  chestful  of  ribbons.  I 
made  Sergeant.  I  worked  my  way  up.  I  did 
my  Job.  But  now  I've  got  this  SPN  number 
305,  early  separation.  It  says.  It's  something 
strange,  "for  the  convenience  of  the  govern- 
ment." on  my  discharge  paper,  after  sup- 
posedly serving  my  country  well. 

Frank  Reynolds.  Some  .veterans  feel  the 
SPN  codes  were  used  to  punish  legal  political 
activity.  James  Mohler  won  the  Navy  Achieve- 
ment Medal  In  'Vietnam.  However,  he  began 
circulating  a  legal  petition  to  Congress  to 
end  the  war.  Mohler  was  then  released  from 
the  Navy  early,  with  an  honorable  discharge, 
but  was  given  the  SPN  code,  302,  for  "sub- 
standard personal   behavior." 

Representative  Johit  Seiberiiwg.  This  Is  a 
rather  Interesting  case  of  Mr.  Mohler.  I'm 
looking  at  his  reports  from  the  Navy  ... 

Frank  Reynolds.  Congressman  John  Sel- 
berllng  of  Ohio  . . . 

Representative  John  Seiberlikg.  One  that 
says  RD  2  Mohler  has  developed  very  effec- 
tively as  the  leading  radar  man  .  .  .  Mohler  is 
an  outstanding  RD  .  .  .  Mohler  has  a  great 
deal  of  initiative  concerning  work  in  hla  rat- 
ing .  .  .  And  similar  complimentary  state- 
ments. 

Then  we  get  to  his  discharge  papers  and 
they  have  a  302  Separation  Program  Number 
or  SPN  number,  as  it's  called,  and  that  stands 
for  "substandard  performance."  And  yet 
there's  nothing  in  his  records  that  shows  any 
basis  for  that  kind  of  a  rating. 

FVank  Reynolds.  Despite  the  fact  that 
these  SPN  lists  were  clearly  marked  "For 
Official  Use  Only,"  we  fo\ind  major  corpora- 
tions  use   them   to  screen  prospective  em- 


ployees. ABC  News  learned  that  the  follow- 
ing corporations  have  SPN  lists:  Firestone, 
the  Chi7sler  Corporation.  Standard  Oil  of 
California.  Republic  Steel,  Sperry-New  Hol- 
land, Boeing.  McDonnell -Douglas  and  Honey- 
well. 

Rene  Ramirez.  Since  certain  veterans  have 
honorable  discharges  and  have  adverse  SPN 
codes,  employers  tend  to  look,  only  look,  at 
the  SPN  codes  because  the  SPN  codes  give 
you  the  actual  reason  for  discharge. 

Frank  Reynolds.  Rene  Ramirez  was  a 
company  commander  In  both  Korea  and  Viet- 
nam. A  disabled  veteran,  winner  of  the  Pur- 
ple Heart,  he  has  Just  completed  law  school, 
where  he  did  an  intensive  study  of  SPN  codes. 

Rene  Ramirez.  When  you  had  weak  charges 
against  a  man,  that  you  knew  the  charges 
would  not  sustain  a  court  martial,  and  you 
didn't  want  him  to  see  a  lawjrer,  so  what  we 
would  do  Is  we  would  offer  the  man  a  gen- 
eral discharge,  coerce  him  into  accepting  the 
general  discharge,  and  get  him  out  of  the 
service  that  way.  Now,  the  reasons  we  put 
down  on  their  paper  work,  for  their  discharge, 
would  be  coded,  when  they  were  out  of  the 
service  and  put  on  their  DD-214'8.  And 
they're  carrying  these  numbers  around  now, 
^  and  some  of  them  don't  even  know  what 
•these  numbers  mean  or  why  they  were  given 
to  them. 

Frank  Reynolds.  Isn't  the  Army  really 
using  a  SPN  number  to  punish  a  man? 

Col.  Victor  DeFiori.  That's  not  the  intent 
no.  sir. 

Frank  Reynolds.  Is  that  the  effect? 

Col.  Victor  DeFiori.  It's  not  the  intent.  It 
lAy  be  the  effect. 

Frank  Reynolds.  We  asked  the  Pentagon 
for  a  response  and  on  March  14.  1974,  spok* 
with  Colonel  Victor  DeFiori. 

Col.  DeFiori.  why  does  the  Department  of 
Defense  need  SPN  numbers? 

Col.  Victor  DeFiori.  You  must  realize  that 
for  the  past  five  or  six  years,  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  been  discharging  about  nine 
hundred  thousand  men  and  women  per  year. 
So  we  face  the  dilemma  of  trying  to  recog- 
nize meritorious  service.  And  when  we  do 
recognize  meritorious  service,  we  are  forced 
to  at  least  acknowledge  that  some  men  and 
women  do  not  perform  merltorlovis  service. 

Frank  Reynolds.  During  the  course  of  our 
Investigation  Into  SPN  numbers,  and  after 
we  had  questioned  Colonel  DeFiori,  the  De- 
fense Department  announced  it  would  stop 
placing  SPN  codes  on  a  veteran's  DD-214 
form.  We  returned  to  the  Pentagon  and  spoke 
with  General  Leo  Benade. 

General  Benade,  why  la  it  now  possible  to 
drop  the  SPN  codes,  when  only  last  month 
Col.  DeFiori  told  us  it  was  necessary  to  keep 
them? 

Gen.  Leo  Benade.  I  think  it's  a  good  illus- 
tration, Mr.  Reynolds,  of  a  system  that  was 
well  Intended,  and  for  good  reasons.  But  it 
became  so  painfully  apparent  that  we  were 
not  succeeding  In  explaining  the  system,  and 
a  great  deal  of  misinformation  was  fiying 
about. 

Frank  Reynolds.  Do  you  still  believe,  then. 
General  Benade,  that  It  was  a  good  system, 
that  you  merely  had  difficulty  In,  as  you  say, 
explaining  it? 

Gen.  Leo  Benade.  Anything  that  hurts 
people — and  there  is  no  question  the  other 
system  did  hurt  some — this  was  never  in- 
tended as  such  I  can  assure  you.  The  military 
services  have  no  desire  to  be  vindictive  or  to 
pursue  a  veteran  who  has  departed  service. 
By  May  first,  we  hope  to  be  set  up  every- 
where with  proper  instructions  out,  and 
everyone  trained,  and  then  every  veteran 
who  desires  to  have  a  new  form  214  be  issued 
to  him,  need  only  apply  to  his  parent  service. 

Frank  Reynolds.  Congressman  Edward 
Koch  of  New  York  has  been  one  of  the 
leading  congressional  critics  of  SPN  numbers. 
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Representative  Edward  Koch.  The  Depart- 
ment says  that  a  veteran  who  has  a  SPN 
number  on  his  discharge  paper  now,  if  he 
submits  it,  they  will  replace  it  with  a  new 
discharge  paper.  We  think  that  there  will  be 
tens  of  thousands  of  veterans  who  are  un- 
aware of  the  SPN  numbers  and  who  will  not 
make  the  effort  and  who  will  go  through  life 
stigmatized.  And  therefore  Congressman 
Aspln  and  myself  have  requested  the  Pen- 
tagon to  Issue  new  papers  to  every  veteran, 
and  all  of  these  discharges  since  1955  bear 
SPN  numbers,  so  they  should  all  be  re- 
placed— automatically. 

Frank  Reynolds.  More  than  eleven  million 
veterans  have  been  honorably  discharged 
since  1960.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than 
half  a  million  of  them  still  carry  bad  SPN 
numbers  on  their  records. 

PART    THREE 

Attorney  General  William  Saxbe.  I  had  a 
lawyer  come  In  from  Columbus  for  a  con- 
vention of  some  kind,  and  he  got  In  some 
difficulty  with  the  police,  and  when  they  took 
him  to  the  police  station — he  was  drunk  and 
disorderly — asked  for  his  name,  and  he  told 
them  that  he  was  William  B.  Saxbe,  the  At- 
torney General  of  Ohio.  And  even  though  he 
had  other  cards  in  his  pocket,  they  booked 
him  that  way.  I  had  a  dickens  of  a  time  get- 
ting my  name  off  of  that  docket,  the  police 
blotter. 

Chief  Joseph  McNamara  (Kansas  City  Po- 
lice Department).  We're  aware  of  the  con- 
cerns about  privacy  and  we're  staying  on 
top  of  that  problem.  We  would  hate  to  see 
the  police  utilization  of  the  computer  cur- 
tailed. And  I  think  we  very  much  agree  with 
FBI  Director  Clarence  Kelley's  stand  that 
criminal  records  must  be  open  to  law  enforce- 
ment officers  for  purposes  of  assisting  in  in- 
vestigations of  crimes. 

FBI  Director  Clarence  Kelley.  And  I  hold 
up  as  an  example  of  effective,  fair,  and  ef- 
ficient multi-state  and  federal  cooperation 
on  a  criminal  Justice  Information  system,  the 
National  Crime  Information  Center  .  .  . 

FBI  Tour  Guide.  Approximately  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty-thousand  inquiries  will 
come  to  us  each  day  .  .  . 

Frank  Reynolds.  The  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  is  the  largest  known  reposi- 
tory of  arrest  information  in  the  world.  Tlie 
FBI's  Identification  Division  alone  contains 
more  than  twenty  million  arrest  records. 

But  many  of  these  records  do  not  con- 
tain the  disposition  of  the  case — whether 
the  person  was  found  guilty  or  not  guilty,  or 
had  the  charges  dropped  or  dismissed.  These 
manual  records  move  freely  between  the 
TBI  and  the  nation's  police  departments, 
state  and  local  licensing  agencies,  and  In 
some  cases — although  they  are  not  supposed 
to — to  credit  agencies  and  private  businesses. 
Now,  the  FBI  has  collected  about  five  hun- 
dred thousand  computerized  arrest  records  at 
Its  National  Crime  Information  Center.  By 
1984,  the  FBI  expects  to  have  five  mUllon 
computerized  arrest  records,  and  any  one 
of  these  will  be  available  to  thousands  of 
police  departments  In  five  second^s. 

Harry  Wachter.  Now.  since  1947,  it's  hard 
to  say  how  many  Jobs  I  might  have  lost  .  .  . 
Frank  Reynolds.  Harry  Wachter,  an  insur- 
ance salesman,  moved  from  Arkansas  to  Vir- 
ginia In  1947.  An  Arkansas  associate  thought 
Wachter  had  run  out  on  a  business  deal,  and 
swore  out  a  warrant  for  Wachter's  arrest.  It 
was  a  misunderstanding.  The  warrant  was 
then  withdrawn.  But  it  was  only  last  year 
that  Wachter  discovered  that  that  crucial 
fact  had  not  been  entered  on  bis  record  for 
nearly  thirty  years. 

Harry  Wachter.  A  report  came  back  stating 
that  there  was  an  FBI  record  that  I  was  a 
fugitive  from  Justice  back  In  1947,  and  noth- 
ing else  was  said  on  the  FBI  report.  I  have 


this  record  from  the  Arkansas  Police  Depart- 
ment, and  It  says,  "We  show  no  records  what- 
soever on  this  man." 

It  seems  to  me  like.  If  the  FBI  gets  a  re- 
port that  I  have  been  arrested  for  a  specific, 
for  a  definite  matter,  that  they  should  have 
followed   through  with   a  disposition. 

Frank  Reynolds.  Professor  Alan  Westin 
headed  a  National  Academy  of  Sciences  proj- 
ect which  studied  the  National  Crime  Infor- 
mation Center. 

Alan  Westin.  The  courts  themselves  are 
In  a  morass  as  far  as  effective  record  keeping 
practices  are  concerned,  so  that  the,  very 
frequently,  police  departments  and  courts 
having  other  priorities  and  being  under  a 
great  deal  of  pressure  simply  do  not  keep 
these  dlsposltons  properly  reported  and 
keep  them  up  to  date. 

Frank  Reynolds.  The  FBI  places  full  rt- 
sponslbtllty  for  the  accuracy  of  Its  arrest  In- 
formation on  state  and  local  police  depart- 
ments. But  surveys  show  that  up  to  twenty 
percent  of  state  f.les  are  Inaccurate  or  out- 
dated. 

Producer  Paul  Altmeyer  and  I  spoke  with 
FBI  Director  Clarence  Kelly. 

Mr.  Kelley.  most  of  us,  I  think  have  the 
impression  of  the  FBI  as  a  super  efficient  or- 
ganization. Why  Is  It  not  possible  for  you 
to  Include  disposition  of  arrests  and  charges 
made  against  people  on  records  that  are  sub- 
mitted around  the  country,  to  these  various 
iaw  enforcement  agencies? 

Clarence  Kelley.  I  am  very  thankful  that 
you  make  the  statement  that  we're  reputed 
to  be  super  efficient,  and  I  assure  you  that 
wher  we  get  a  disposition,  we  do  put  it  on 
the  man's  record.  But  we  have  had  extreme 
difficulty  m  getting  anywhere  near  one  hun- 
dred percent  compliance  with  our  request 
that  all  dispositions  come  in.  The  law  en- 
forcement organizations  Just  simply  do  not 
respond  as  they  should. 

Announcer.  Document.  A  study  of  the 
FBI's  National  Crime  Information  Center  .  .  . 
from  a  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  .  .  .  Quote.  "Data  Is  not 
available  to  indicate  how  computerized  crim- 
inal information  history  has  been  used." 

Clarence  Kelley.  Yes,  there  Is  some  dis- 
pute as  to  the  security  and  to  the  breadth  of 
the  Information  within  that  data  bank  which 
is  under  some  dispute. 

Frank  Reynolds.  What  can  you  do  about 
it? 

Clarence  Kelley.  I  think  that  there  should 
be,  of  course,  a  recognition  of  individual 
rights,  and  you  should  confine  yourself  to 
that  information  which  is  helpful  in  the 
performance  of  your  duty  as  a  law  enforce- 
ment person. 

Frank  Reynolds.  But  is  it  your  view  that 
mainly  a  record  of  serious  crimes  or  serious 
offenses  should  be  kept,  let's  say,  in  the 
NCIC? 

Clarence  Kelley.  In  the  NCIC,  they  are 
serious  crimes. 

Frank  Reynolds.  Well,  how  serious  is  a 
serious  crime,  Mr.  Kelley? 

Clarence  Kelley.  May  I,  in  this  event, 
ask  an  authority  to  answer  it,  and  Mr.  Wason 
Campbell  is  the  Assistant  Director  in  charge 
of  our  computer  operations.  And  would  you 
answer  that,  Mr.  Campbell? 

Wason  Campbell.  I'd  be  happy  to.  Yes,  the 
offenses,  of  course,  are  .  .  It  is  limited  to 
serious  offenses. 

Paul  Altmeyer.  It's  my  tinderstanding 
that  there  are  four  hundred  and  twenty 
crimes  under  serious  crimes,  and  these  in- 
clude such  things  as  non-support  and  non- 
payment of  alimony.  Is  that  true? 

Wason  Campbell.  They  are  there  yes,  now. 
We  are  in  the  process  of  looking  at  the  of- 
fenses which  shotUd  be  included,  or  to  put 
it  another  way,  offenses  that  perhaps  should 
not  be. 


Frank  Reynolds.  Massachusetts  created  a 
Privacy  and  Review  Board  to  screen  the  in- 
formation In  Its  own  system,  after  it  dis- 
covered more  than  seventy-five  state  and 
private  agencies,  and  other  individuals,  had 
access  to  criminal  hlstorj-  records.  We  spoke 
with  Governor  Francis  Sargent  who  has  re- 
fused to  allow  his  state  to  share  criminal  his- 
tory infonnatlon  with  the  FBI  until  safe- 
guards are  oullt  into  the  system. 

Gov.  Francis  Sargent.  We  found  a  number 
of  mayors  that  were  directly  going  to  the 
records.  We  found  local  housing  aulhoritie;; 
that  were  going  directly  to  the  record,  a 
variety  of  different  insurance  companies  in 
Mas.sachusette  could  go  directly  to  the  req- 
ords,  and  all  sorts  of  credit  companies.  And 
I  don't  think  this  is  what  criminal  historv 
records  are  all  about. 

Frank  Reynolds.  What  were  the  mayors 
going  to  the  records  for? 

Gov.  Francis  Sargent.  I  can't  understand. 
I  can't  understand  why  they  would  or  why 
they  should. 

Frank  Reynolds.  Well,  these  records  really 
are  a  potential  source  of  blackmail,  nrent 
they? 

Gov.  Francis  Sargent.  They  are  conceiva- 
bly, yes. 

Frank  Reynolds.  The  case  of  Bill  McLaln. 
a  former  administrative  assistant  to  Con- 
gressman Barry  Goldwater,  Jr.,  has  amazed 
McLaln  and  Goldwater.  and  has  puzzled  the 
FBI.  McLaln  returned  with  us  to  this  Los 
Angeles  Federal  Building,  where  he  and  Con- 
gressman Goldwater  had  earlier  been  invited 
to  the  FBI  Field  Office.  The  then  Special 
Agent  in  Charge.  Wesley  Grapp,  asked  Mc- 
Laln for  his  driver's  license  number  and 
punched  It  into  a  terminal. 

Bill  McLmn.  And  to  my  great  shock  and 
amazement,  back  out  of  that  teletypewriter 
came  a  long  laundry  list  of  my  whole  life's 
history.  It  listed  specific  things  like  where 
I'd  lived.  I  lived  In  San  Diego  and  San  Fran- 
cisco and  here  in  Los  Angeles;  had  every 
address  while  I  was  In  school;  every  address, 
apparently  since  I  was  eighteen  years  old; 
had  my  wife's  background,  where  she  had 
lived;  my  children,  where  they  were  born 
and  where  they  lived;  it  had  information 
about,  detailed  information  about  my  educa- 
tion; it  had  information  regarding  iny  mili- 
tary activity  which  I  was  even  more  sur- 
prised to  see,  because  military  service  Jackets 
are  supposed  to  be  confidential  informa- 
tion; it  had  information  about  government 
loans,  which,  again,  by  statute,  are  supposed 
to  be  confidential;  It  had  information  about 
my  California  driver's,  driving  history. 

Representative  Barry  Goldwater  Jr.  (R.- 
Cal.).  I  was  impressed  by  the  thoroughness 
and  efficiency  of  the  FBI  in  the  Job  that  they 
have  to  do,  but  it  wasn't  until  later  that  it 
really  struck  home,  and  I  really  sat  down 
and  started  thinking  about  the  implica- 
tions of  the  computerablllty  of  the  FBI  or 
any  agency  of  government. 

Frank  Reynolds.  Now,  is  !t  proper  for  the 
FBI  to  have  all  of  this  Information? 

Clarence  Kelley.  Where  did  this  informa- 
tion come  from? 

Paul  Altmeyer.  That's  the  question. 

Clarence  Kelley.  I  mean,  but  where?  Over 
some  sort  of  a  computer  network? 

Frank  Reynolds.  Yes. 

Clarence  Kelley.  Well,  I  frankly  don't  see 
how  anything  like  that  could  possibly  come 
over  our  computer  network. 

Wason  Campbell.  That  Just  could  not  be. 
We  do  not  have  that  kind  of  information.  It 
Is  not  computerized.  And  the  story  is  a  bad 
one. 

Representative  Barry  Goldwater  Jr.  The 
Bill  McLean  Incident  fired  the,  or  fueled  the 
fire  that  made  me  convinced  that  we  in  the 
Congress  need  to  establish  standards  and 
regulations  to  prevent  the  potential  abuse. 
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Wason  Campbeix.  I  will  be  pleased  to  pur- 
sue It  and  show  you  wherein  It  has  no  basis. 
Paui,  Ax-tmetzr.  Does  a  data  bank  such  as 
that  exist,  with  information  on  It,  such  as 
that? 

Wason  Campbell.  I  do  not  know  that. 
Clabence  Kellet.  I'm  not  going  to  say  that 
Ifs  not  true,  but  I'm  going  tc  say  that  It  Is 
highly  unlikely. 

Frank  Reynolds.  We  went  bade  to  McLain 
and  Congressman  Gold  water  and  told  them 
of  the  FBI's  reaction.  Congresman  Ooldwaier 
then  wrote  to  us-  "Let  me  once  again  verify 
the  tour.  An  extensive  list  of  information 
came  back.  Amongst  tlie  information  was  his 
driving  record,  some  htatorical  data  on  his 
wife,  and  Information  on  a  contested  will" 
We  then  again  contacted  the  FBI.  They  said 
such  information  is  not  stared  at  the  NCIC, 
adding  that — quote — "We  have  no  explana- 
tion for  the  basis  of  their  claim." 

Prof.  Alan  Westin.  If  you  think  about  all 
the  flies  that  are  kept  by  the  criminal  Justice 
and  law  enforcement  agencies,  one  way  to 
think  about  it  is  that  it's  kind  of  an  hors 
d'oeuvres  tray  of  information.  Depending  on 
who  you  are  in  the  criminal  Justice  system, 
and  what  kind  of  access  you  have,  you  can 
pick  and  choose  what  kind  of  Information 
you  want  to  get. 

Frank  Retnolds.  In  researching  this  ABC 
Cloaeup.  and  prior  to  filming.  Associate  Pro- 
ducer Richard  Gerdau.  visited  the  FBI's  com- 
puter center  where  he  saw  one  drawer  on  a 
computer  program  file,  labeled  "Security  In- 
dex." When  ABC  News  went  back  to  film, 
the  label  had  been  removed.  It  is  the  middle 
drawer  on  the  right. 

Paul  Altmetek.  Mr.  Kelley,  what  is  the 
"Security  Index?" 

Clarence  Kellet.  The  Security  Index  is 
a  listing  of  persons  who  may  well  be  con- 
sidered as  possible  security  subjects  or  who 
have  been  convicted  of  security  violations. 

Pattl  Altmeter.  How  many  people  are  on 
that  list? 

Clarence  Kellet.  I  do  not  know.  There  is 
nothing  ominous  about  it  at  all.  It  is  Just 
that  within  the  organization  there  is  a  clas- 
sification of  various  offenses. 

Paul  Altmeter.  Does  one  have  to  have  a 
criminal  conviction  to  make  the  Security 
Index? 

Clarence  Kellet.  No  .  . .  no  .  .  .  no. 
Frank  Retnolds.   Who  makes   the   Judg- 
ment, then.  Mr.  Kelley?  Is  it  sufficient  .  .  .? 

Claremce  Kellet.  Well,  of  course,  you're 
In  .  .  .  actually,  the  determination  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  person  is  a  suspect  In  this 
type  of  thing  is  one  wherein  It.  It,  goes 
through  several  levels,  from  the  agent  who 
first  has  the  Information  through  the  super- 
Tiflor  through  the  assistant  agent  In  charge, 
on  through  to  people  here  at  the  Bureau.  We 
realise  that  sometimes  this  has  an  impact 
which  Is  not  warranted  by  actual  facts.  And 
we're  looking  this  over.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
we're  looking  over  the  entire  security  field, 
to  bring  it  more  in  line  with,  with  the  ob- 
servances of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  peo- 
ple. We  should  not  be  a  part  of  anything 
that  might  put  a  taint  on  a  person  care- 
lessly. And  111  admit  that,  well,  this  may 
have  been  the  Impact  but  it  certainly  wasn't 
the  intention. 

Frank  Retnolds.  After  this  interview,  the 
FBI  Informed  us  Director  Kelley  had  been 
In  error.  The  FBI  says  that  the  Security  In- 
dex was  discontinued  in  1971,  and  that  the 
computer  program  file  contained  blank  cards. 
The  Security  Index  listed  those  people  who 
would  be  arrested  and  Interned  in  the  event 
of  war  or  "an  Internal  security  emergency." 
ABC  News  examined  the  computerized  rec- 
ord keeping  system  of  one  big  city  police 
department,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Project  Alert,  as  it's  known.  Is  considered 
one  of  the  leading  police  computer  systems 
In  tbe  country. 

Designed  as  a  municipal  system,  by  then 


Police  Chief  Clarence  Kelley,  it  has  grown 
Into  a  vast  regional  network,  covering  about 
ten  thousand  square  miles  of  western  Mis- 
souri and  eastern  Kansas.  It  links  local, 
county,  state  and  federal  law  enforcement 
agencies.  We  Inquired  about  Information 
gathered  on  four  categories  of  persons — 
"mentals,"  "militants,"  "activists"  and  "as- 
sociates." Melvin  Bockelmau,  Manager  of  the 
Project  Alert  Computer  System. 

Melvin  Bockelman.  "Militants"  ...  1 
think  we  have  to  recognize  that  we've  gone 
through  some  trying  times  in  our  history. 
And  during  this  period  when  the  crime 
Indices  were  rising  back  in  the  I960's,  they 
were  very  active,  and  it  was  considered  use- 
ful   information    to   computerize    this. 

Paul  Altmeter.  But  a  "militant"  need  not 
have  beeu  convicted  of  a  crime? 

Melvin  Bockelman.  No.  that  Is  correct. 
Frank  Retnolds.  In  the  course  of  ABC 
News'  examination  of  Project  Alert,  persons 
classified  as  "mentals,"  "militants."  or  "ac- 
tivists" were  removed  from  the  computer. 
Kansas  City's  new  Police  Chief,  also  estab- 
lished a  committee  to  review  on  a  monthly 
basis.  Information  stored  In  the  Project 
Alert  computers  .  .  .  Chief  Joseph  Mc- 
Namara  .  .  . 

Chief  Joseph  McNamara.  One  example 
that  comes  to  mind  Is  that  the  hospitals  had 
requested  that  we  keep  certain  Information 
on  people  who  had  received  treatment  for 
mental  problems,  mental  disorders.  Now, 
we  had  an  embarrassing  situation  when  we 
discovered  that.  Inadvertently,  these  people 
had  been  listed  as  escapees  from  mental  in- 
stitutions, when,  in  fact,  that  was  not  true 
at  all.  And  so  we  Just  purged  all  of  that 
information  from  the  computer.  The  Initial 
tendency,  of  course,  is  to  put  In  all  of  the 
Information,  feeling  that  we're  using  it  for 
a  legitimate  and  beneficial  purpose  of  pub- 
lic protection. 

Frank  Reynolds.  This  Is  a  "Field  Identi- 
fication Card."  It  is  made  out  by  Kansas 
City  Police  on  someone  called  an  "associate." 
It  contains  room  for  more  than  two  hun- 
dred fifty  personal  entries.  We  rode  one 
night  with  Sgt.  Gary  Schmidt,  and  asked 
about  the  "Field  Identification  Card." 

Sgt.  Oart  Schmvt.  If  I  stop  a  car  out 
here,  like  this  car  right  ahead  of  me  here, 
and  find  out  there  he  is  a  convicted  felon, 
we  have  a  procedure  whereby  we  fill  out 
an  FIC  card,  stating  where  we  stoppped  him, 
what  he  was  doing,  and  the  associates  that 
were  with  him. 

Paul  ALXMEYm.  A  convicted  felon  Is  sup- 
posed to  associate  only  with  law-abiding 
citizens.  Isn't  it  creating  a  stigma  on  a  law- 
abiding  citizen? 

Sgt.  Gart  Schmidt.  Well,  not  really,, 
think.  I  don't  think  it  creates  a  stif 
law-abiding  citizen  .  .  . 

Paul  Altmeter.  ...  to  be  kno\ 
sociate  of  a  convicted  felon? 

Sgt.  Gart  Schmhtt.  Yes  .  .  .  Mft  1  sttki,  I 
don't  know  whether  this  Information,  when 
it  goes  Into  the  computer,  but  if  it  would 
go  Into  the  computer,  and  the  man  that  was 
riding  In  the  car  had  never  been  arrested 
or  never  bad  a  record,  I  don't  think  I  would 
condone  that. 

Frank  Retnolds.  In  the  course  of  ABC 
News'  examination,  the  Information  gathered 
on  "associates."  persons  perhaps  not  con- 
victed or  even  accused  of  any  crime,  was  re- 
moved from  the  computer.  But  we  discovered 
that  the  records  on  "associates"  are  still 
maintained  In  written  form  here  at  the  de- 
partment's Criminal  Intelligence  Center. 
Chief  McNamara  .  .  . 

Chief  Joseph  McNamara.  We  feel  that  this 
is  appropriate  for  law  enforcement  to  do 
things  like  this,  to  have  certain  Information. 
We  have  a  great  need  to  know  about  certain 
information  even  though  it's  not  based  on 
past  criminal  convictions. 

Frank  Reynolds.  The  second  area  we  ex- 
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amined — the  security  of  the  Kansas  City  sys- 
tem. This  is  Lenexa,  Kansas.  In  1970,  the 
Lenexa  Police  Department  Joined  the  Tc^^na»^^i 
City  Police  Department's  Project  Alert.  The 
then  police  chief  went  to  major  businesses 
and  apartment  bouse  owners  and  offered  to 
check  out  prospective  employees  and  tenants 
for  criminal  history  records.  At  least  thirty- 
two  people  were  barred  from  working  or 
living  In  Lenexa.  Former  Lenexa  Police  Chief, 
Dayld  GeUatly. 

Paul  Altmeter.  Were  you  reprimanded  by 
the  Kansas  City  Police  Department? 
David  Gellatlt.  No. 

Paul  Altmeter.  Was  any  suggestion  ever 
made  that  Lenexa  would  be  removed  from 
Project  Alert? 

David  Gcllatly.  No,  sir. 
Announcer.  Document:  Testimony  from 
Clarence  Kelley  at  his  confirmation  hearing 
as  Director  of  the  FBI.  commenting  on  the 
Lenexa  Incident.  Quote.  .  .  .  "he  was  repri- 
manded for  that  and  they  were  advised  that 
any  further  such  violation  would  mean  that 
the  terminal  would  be  taken  away  from  the 
Lenexa  Police  Department." 

Frank  Reynolds.  Mr.  Kelley.  you  say  that 
disciplinary  action  was  taken  aganst  the  offi- 
cer? 

FBI  Director  Clarence  Kellet.  Yes,  sir. 
Prank   Reynolds.    He   says   nothing   hap- 
pened to  him  at  all. 

Clarence  Kelley.  Is  that  rght? 
Frank  Reynolds.  Yes. 
Clarence  Kellet.  Well,  It  was  my  un- 
derstanding that  disciplinary  action  was 
taken  against  him,  and,  furthermore,  that 
the  terminal  In  that  department,  was — the 
Chief  was  Informed  that  If  there  be  any 
such  activity  persist  that  they  would  be  re- 
moved from  the  line.    '' 

I  was  not  party  to  the  reprimand  nor  to 
any  disciplinary  action,  so  unquestionably 
you  are  right,  and  Just  that  I  was  given  the 
wrong  Information. 

Paul  Altmeter.  Did  you  continue  the  prac- 
tice after  that 

David  Gellatlt.  If  someone  asked,  yes, 
we'd  do  it.  But  due  to  the  publicity,  the. 
apartment — you  have  to  keep  In  mind  that 
the  apartment  managers  caught  some  heat 
over  this — also — so  consequently  our  requests 
for  this  type  of  Information  virtually  came  to 
a  halt. 

Paul  Altmeter.  But  If  the  request  were 
made,  you  would  continue  to  do  It? 
David  Gellatlt.  That's  correct. 
Frank  Retnolds.  The  Attorney  General  of 
Kansas  ruled.  In  this  decision,  that  under 
Kansas  law,  the  Lenexa  Police  Department 
could  give  out  this  Information  legally,  even 
though  It  was  a  clear  violation  of  the  rules 
of  Project  Alert.  This  Is  a  vivid  indication 
of  legal  and  procedural  problems  that  occur 
when  police  computer  systems  spread  across 
state  boundaries. 

The  weakest  link  In  the  security  of  any 
computer  system  Is  the  human  element.  On 
two  separate  occasions,  ABC  News  was  able 
to  gain  access  to  a  Project  Alert  Computer 
terminal  and  punch  Into  the  computer. 
While  a  violation  of  Pdlice  Department  rules. 
It  Is  not  a  violation  of  the  law.  Producer  Paul 
Altmeyer  explains  .  . . 

Paul  Altmeter.  We  asked  the  Jackson 
County  Prosecutor  only  for  permission  to  film 
around  his  office.  We  made  contact  with  a 
middle  level  official  In  the  prosecutor's  office 
and  convinced  him  to  let  us  use  their  com- 
puter terminal.  We  did  this  twice,  at  8:00 
a.m.  when  the  office  was  nearly  empty.  W"* 
learned  the  code  to  the  computer  with  rela- 
tive ease.  We  gained  access  to  information  l}i 
it  with  even  greater  ease. 

Frank  Reynolds.  The  information  on  the 
computer  printout  is  clearly  labeled  "fy>r 
Official  Use  Only  Within  The  Criminal  Justice 
System."  As  a  test.  Altmeyer  punched  in  the 
name  of  Kansas  City  Mayor  Charles  Wheeler. 
His  criminal  history  record  showed  he  had 
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been  twice  guUty  of  violating  the  Kansas 
City  dog  ordinance.  We  informed  both  Mayor 
Wheeler  and  Police  Chief  McNamara  that  we 
had  gained  access  to  the  computer. 

Chief  Joseph  McNamara.  Well,  we  ...  we  will 
take  this  and  trace  It  back  to  the  terminal 
in  which  it  was  used  and  determine  whether 
or  not  It  was  a  violation  of  ...  of  the  stand- 
ards which  we  set.  But  this  kind  of  a  viola- 
tion we  would  take  direct  action  against  and 
we  can  trace  this  back  to  see  who  was  op- 
erating the  terminal  and  why,  in  fact,  that 
was  done.  Now.  sometimes  we  can  do  things 
like  this  as  a  test,  but  you  yourself  punched 
this  in? 

Paul  Altmeyer:  Yes. 

Chief  Joseph  McNamara:  I  see.  Well,  we 
can  trace  this  back  and  find  out  who  allowed 
you  to  do  this  and  if  they  allow  anything  like 
this  to  occur  again,  we  would  cut  off  their  ac- 
cess to  the  computer. 

Frank  Reynolds:  Only  a  warning  was  is- 
sued to  the  prosecutor's  office.  No  further 
action  was  taken.  Later,  we  learned  the  prose- 
cutor, himself,  had  the  terminal  removed  be- 
cause of  "light  usage"  and  "difficulty  in 
maintaining  seciirlty  control."  No  subscriber 
has  ever  been  removed  from  the  Project  Alert 
system  for  a  security  violation.  For  that  mat- 
ter, no  subscriber  has  ever  been  removed 
from  the  FBI's  National  Crime  Information 
Center  for  a  violation. 

EPILOCUE 

Prof.  Alan  Westin.  The  right  to  privacy  is 
the  right  of  each  Individual  to  decide  what 
Information  about  himself  or  herself  should 
be  shared  with  others. 

Representative  Barry  Goldwater.  It  Is  not 
a  partisan  Issue.  It's  something  that  all 
Americans   should    be    concerned    about. 

Frank  Retnolds.  Understandably  most  of 
us  feel  rather  helpless  In  the  face  of  all  these 
records,  wondering  what's  In  them  and  most 
Importantly  who  has  access  to  them. 

Tonight  we  examined  only  some  of  the 
government  files  on  us — you  and  me — and  we 
have  discovered  there  are  stmie  things  that 
can  and  must  be  done. 

Congress  is  now  considering  legislation  to 
establish  tighter  controls  over  arrest  records, 
the  information  on  those  records  and  who 
has  access  to  them.  This  legislation  is  long 
overdue.  Technology  has  made  It  far  too  easy 
to  collect  Information.  Technology,  however 
has  not  Improved  the  accuracy  of  such  In- 
formation. 

We  asked  law  enforcement  officials  who  Is 
a  pre  delinquent.  We  received  no  satisfactory 
answer  .  .  .  perhaps  because  there  is  none. 

Clearly,  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  Con- 
gress to  Investigate  the  record-keeping  prac- 
tices of  these  so-called  "pre  delinquent" 
programs. 

If  you're  a  parent  demand  to  know  what's 
in  your  child's  school  record  and  who  has 
access  to  it. 

The  states  must  guarantee  parents  legal 
access  to  their  own  children's  school  records 
and  at  the  same  time  protect  the  confiden- 
tiality of  those  records. 

During  the  course  of  our  investigation 
we've  seen  some  official  changes  take  place. 
The  Defense  Department  abolished  those 
8PN  numbers.  But  there  are  still  half  a 
million  veterans  tainted  with  unfavorable 
numbers.  The  Defense  Department  has  a 
responsibility  to  inform  them. 

Just  two  days  ago  a  federal  court  ruled 
that  the  FBI  has  the  responsibility  to  ex- 
punge the  record  of  a  person  who  has  been 
de'ualned  by  the  police  and  then  exonerated. 

The  decision  was  a  wise  one  and  a  first  step 
In  bringing  legal  order  to  a  bureaucratic 
nightmare. 

Government  must  maintain  records.  But 
no  government,  no  police  department,  no 
■chool  system,  no  armed  service  has  any 
right  or  legitimate  reason  to  brand  any  cltl- 
«ea  without  the  citizen's  ftUl  knowledge. 
CXX 885— Part  11 


In  the  end  the  purpose  of  government 
record-keeping  should  be  to  protect,  not  re- 
strict, the  citizen's  rights. 

This  is  Frank  Reynolds.  Good  night. 
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THE  ROLE  OF  JOHNS  HOPKINS  IN 
CONTEMPORARY  SOCIETY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  roles  played  by  our  Nation's  univer- 
sities is  increasingly  that  of  serving  as  a 
"microcosm"  of  the  rest  of  society.  For,  in 
spite  of  the  belief  held  by  many  that  a 
university  provides  for  its  students  an 
"ivory  towered"  existence,  it  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  difficult  in  these  days 
of  rapid  transportation  and  communica- 
tion to  shut  out  the  events  of  the  sur- 
rounding world.  Those  happenings  which 
have  the  greatest  impact  on  the  commu- 
nity at  large — be  they  war,  inflation,  or 
corruption  in  government— carmot  help 
but  have  their  repercussions  on  toe  in- 
habitants of  a  university. 

Yet,  this  is  not  an  entirely  negative 
situation.  For  because  it  is  a  microcosm, 
the  university  society  can  afford  the 
luxury  of  confronting  and  dealing  with 
issues  in  a  manner  in  which  the  "outside 
world"  cannot  afford  to  do,  thus,  in  a 
sense,  acting  as  a  testing  groimd  for  new 
approaches  and  solutions  to  problems. 
This  fact  holds  particularly  true  in  the 
case  of  some  of  our  more  noteworthy  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning,  such  as  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  In  a  recent 
speech  given  before  a  Johns  Hopkins 
University  dinner  by  Ambassador  Lino- 
witz,  a  Hopkins  trustee,  the  concept  of 
the  role  of  Johns  Hopkins  in  contempo- 
rary society  is  explored  in  depth. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Ambassador  Linowitz*  speech 
be  printed  in  the  R«co|*r 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  bt  Sol  M.  Lufownz 
I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here  with  you  and 
to  have  this  owjortunlty  to  say  a  few  words 
on  behalf  of  one  of  America's  great  educa- 
Uonal  Institutions  which  I  have  the  high 
honor  to  serve  as  a  Trustee.  Perhaps  you  can 
remember  the  time  not  too  long  ago  when 
the  three  major  problems  of  a  university 
were  said  to  be  football  for  the  alumni,  sex 
for  the  students  and  parking  for  the  faculty. 
My  Impression  as  a  Trustee  is  that  Johns 
Hopkins  is  doing  very  well  with  everything 
except  football. 

Today  the  hard  fact  is  that  the  major 
problems  confronting  a  university  such  as 
Johns  Hopkins  can  only  be  described  as  the 
great  problems  of  our  society  and  our  world. 
For  as  you  know  so  wen,  v?e  are  living  at  an 
anxious,  uncertain,  fearfiU  time — a  time  of 
paradox,  when  we  have  learned  to  achieve 
most  and  to  fear  ntost — a  time  when  wk  seem 
to  know  much  more  about  how. to  make  war 


than  how  to  make  peace — more  about  killing 
than  about  living.  It  is  also  a  time  of  un- 
precedented need  and  unparalleled  plenty — 
a  time  when  great  advances  in  science  and 
technology  are  overshadowed  by  vast  achieve- 
ments in  Instruments  of  destruction.  It  Is  a 
time  when  we  fear  not  the  primitive  or  igno- 
rant man,  but  the  educated  and  technically 
competent  one,  who  has  it  in  his  power  to 
destroy  civlilzatton.  And  it  is  a  time  when 
we  see  men  walk  the  moon  yet  are  reminded 
of  Santayana's  words  that  men  have  come  to 
power  who  "having  no  stomach  for  the  ulti- 
mate burrow  themselves  downward  toward 
the  primitive". 

It  is  also  a  fateful  time.  In  the  past,  men 
have  warred  over  frontiers.  They  have  come 
Into  confiict  over  ideologies.  They  have 
fought  to  better  their  dally  lives.  Today,  how- 
ever, each  crisis  overlaps  the  other  and  we 
find  ourselves  in  an  upheaval  that  touches 
upon  every  phase  of  our  existence. 

Part  of  the  upheaval  is  as  old  as  poverty 
itself.  Part  is  as  new  as  a  walk  in  lunar  space. 
Here  at  home  we  are  affected  by  a  profound 
discontent  that  I  think  has  no  parallel  in 
oxir  history.  I  am  not  talking  about  Water- 
gate, but  aboat  a  malaise  which  is  far 
deeper  and  far  more  pervasive.  The  fact  Is 
that  in  this  nation,  at  this  time,  blacks, 
browns  and  whites,  blue  collar  workers  and 
white  collar  workers,  young  and  old,  city 
dwellers  and  housewives,  businessmen  and 
consumers — almost  without  exception  Amer- 
icans feel  themselves  confused,  frightened 
~^nd  concerned.  They  feel  themselves  at  the 
mercy  of  forces  they  cannot  Infiuence  or 
understand.  Somehow,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  individual  citizen,  whoever  he 
Is.  the  lUuslve  thing  called  "the  system" — 
this  whole  network  of  arrangements  and 
institutions  that  determines  the  character 
and  quality  and  often  the  content  of  oiur 
individual  lives  simply  doesn't  seem  to  be 
working.  So  we  find  ourselves  with  a  sense 
of  institutional  paralysis  on  the  one  hand 
and  an  individual  powerlessness  on  the 
other — a  crippling  and  corrosive  combination 
that  no  society  can  long  endure. 

As  one  contemporary  commentator  put  It: 
"Our  kinship  today  is  not  so  much  with  the 
year  2000  as  with  the  year  1776.  We  are  back 
to  the  basics  of  trying  to  (V'ganlze  a  new 
society  and  providing  for  Its  governance — 
to  the  very  basic  questions  about  how  our 
society  and  systems  are  to  function". 

If  we  are  to  regain  a  sense  of  purpose  for 
the  future — no  institution  in  our  society  can 
play  a  greater  role  or  offer  wiser  guidance 
than  a  university  such  as  the  one  to  which 
we  do  honor  this  evening.  Far  If  a  university 
stands  for  anything,  it  stands  preeminently 
for  faith  in  reason  rather  than  in  dogma,  in 
rationality  rather  than  InevltabUlty.  In  the 
free  rather  than  In  the  enslaved  mind.  A 
university  is  our  shining  response  to  the 
prophets  of  doom,  to  the  demagogues,  to  the 
bigots,  to  the  breast  beaters.  In  a  university 
we  confideutly  reaffirm  our  belief  In  America 
as  a  place  dedicated  to  the  fulfillment  of  the 
American  dream.  At  a  university  the  busi- 
nessman, the  poet,  the  farmer,  the  philos- 
opher, the  artist,  the  doctw,  the  laivyer  all 
of  us  can  work  together  in  mutual  respect  to 
help  make  that  dream  more  of  a  reality. 

Adlat  Stevenson  once  said  that  what  we 
desperately  need  In  the  world  is  to  find  a  way 
to  humanize  the  scientists  and  to  simonlze 
the  humanist.  In  a  deep  sense  1  think  that  is 
the  goal  to  which  Johns  Hopkins  is  uniquely 
committed  at  what  may  well  be  a  unique  mo- 
ment in  our  history. 

Our  age  has  properly  been  called  both  the 
Age  of  Science  and  Technology  and  the  Age 
of  Anxiety.  Both  are  true  for  indeed  one  feeds 
upon  the  other.  As  our  scientific  and  tech- 
nical competence  has  Increased  so  have  our 
doubts   and   anxieties.   So  we  confront   the 
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challenge  of  how  to  harness  our  technology 
to  help  us  move  toward  the  kind  of  society 
and  the  kind  of  world  we  want.  The  obvloiis 
fact  Is  that  technology  in  and  of  Itself  Is 
amoral.  It  becomes  "good"  and  "bad"  de- 
pending on  what  we  do  with  It.  An  auto- 
mobile can  transport  you  or  kill  you.  So  can 
an  airplane.  Nuclear  energy  can  blow  us  up 
or  give  us  unlimited  energy  to  reach  unlim- 
ited horizons.  Television  can  bring  us  Leon- 
ard Bernstein  or  Tiny  Tim. 

In  short,  the  real  challenge  of  modern 
technology  is  not  whether  to  use  It,  but  hova 
to  use  It  to  accomplish  what  we  want.  For 
obviously,  It  means  little  to  have  achieved 
revolutionary  new  advances  In  communica- 
tions If  people  will  not  communicate;  to  have 
perfected  new  ways  to  make  freedom  richer, 
if  people  remain  enslaved;  to  have  brought 
out  of  the  laboratory  new  ways  to  sustain 
life,  if  our  greater  concern  Is  with  how  to 
spread  death. 

Throughout  history,  technological  changes 
have  brought  immense  benefit  to  human  so- 
ciety. Technological  advances  have  meant 
reduction  of  hunger  and  disease,  abolition 
of  slavery,  relief  of  bondage,  extension  of 
human  life.  They  have  led  to  Improvement 
In  human  welfare  and  alleviation  of  human 
and  social  needs.  Even  today,  with  all  of  our 
pollution  and  depredations,  we  have  only  to 
put  the  human  degradation  and  exhaustion 
In  primitive  societies,  side  by  side  with  the 
comfort  and  decency,  even  in  a  megalopolis. 
And  It  is  worth  recalling,  as  someone  not  too 
long  ago  reminded  us,  that  90 '^^  of  the  med- 
ical prescriptions  being  written  today  could 
not  have  been  filled  20  or  30  years  ago  be- 
cause the  ingredients  were  then  unknown. 

So  the  real  question  is  whether  we  can 
put  our  technology  to  right  use  m  order  that 
we  may  communicate  faster,  spread  truth 
more  quickly,  bring  aid  more  effectively,  and 
advance  progress  and  civilization  more 
efficiently. 

The  new  technology  can  also  mean  much 
to  our  whole  program  of  education.  For  if 
one  thing  Is  certain,  it  is  that  the  advanced 
technology  depends  on  the  educated  man  to 
create  it,  to  make  It  work,  to  keep  It  run- 
ning, to  Improve  it.  The  narrow  craftsman 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  manage  things  in 
a  technological  society.  Progress  in  this  kind 
of  a  society  and  economy  will  depend  more 
on  education  than  on  all  the  other  tradi- 
tional criteria  of  an  authoritarian  society, 
such  as  family,  social  position,  inheritance 
and  the  like.  For  only  the  properly  educated 
will  be  qualified  to  understand  and  to  take 
the  responsibility  for  decisions. 

One  magnificent  by-product  of  the  new 
technology  could  therefore  be  to  impel  us 
toward  a  far  better  educated,  and  therefore 
a  stronger,  democratic  society  than  ever  be- 
fore. Such  a  citizenry  can  begin  to  fulfill  the 
true  potential  of  a  democracy.  It  will  demand 
governmental  representatives  able  to  deal 
wisely  with  the  complex  problems  of  the  new 
age  In  such  areas  as  space,  energy,  defense, 
regulation  of  Industry,  commerce,  labor  and 
the  whole  world  around  us.  It  will  be  less  apt 
to  be  intimidated  by  the  name-caller,  the 
tub-thumper,  the  breast -beater,  the  rumor 
monger.  It  will  be  able  to  understand  far 
better  why  democratic  institutions  must  t>e 
cherished  and  strengthened. 

To  lead  us  In  that  direction  we  are  going 
to  need  from  our  great  universities,  in  both 
the  public  and  private  sectors,  young  men 
and  women  of  breadth  and  perception  who 
will  understand  where  we  have  been  and 
where  we  are  going,  who  wUl  know  about 
the  kind  of  world  In  which  we  live  and 
th»  kind  of  future  we  are  trying  to  achieve. 
We  will  need.  In  business  and  professions 
M  in  our  public  life,  men  and  women  who 
will  be  able  to  communicate  with  one  an- 
other and  with  other  people  and  with  other 
places;  people  who  will  know  bow  to  trans- 
mit and  stimulate  ideaa;  who  will  recognize 
that  things  human  and  humane  are  even 


more  Important  than  the  computer,  the  test 
tube  or  the  Xerox  machine;  who  will  under- 
stand that  "know  why"  Is  even  more  Im- 
portant than  "know  how";  who  will  try  to 
see  our  problems  as  part  of  total  human  ex- 
perience; and  who  will  be  able  to  under- 
stand something  of  what  yesterday  teaches 
us  about  today  and  tomorrow.  In  short  we 
will  need  young  people  who  wUl  be  able  to 
dream  dreams  and  who  will  be  unafraid  to 
try  to  make  them  come  true. 

Johns  Hopkins  is  singularly  qualified  to 
bring  forth  such  men  and  women  to  as- 
sume positions  of  leadership  and  responsi- 
bility. And  nothing  is  more  precious  to  our 
future  than  that  such  a  university  be  en- 
riched and  strengthened  to  enable  It  to 
make  its  greatest  contribution. 

It  Is  not  becoming  for  me  to  talk  to  you 
about  the  role  of  Johns  Hopkins  In  your 
community.  As  you  know  so  much  better 
than  I,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  and 
Hospital  play  a  vital  role  m  reaching  out 
to  the  community  broadly.  I  have  been  to 
the  Hospital  and  have  seen  for  myself  Its 
readiness  to  minister  with  skUl  and  com- 
passion to  those  In  need  and  pain.  Neither 
Johns  Hopkins  nor  any  other  university  has 
a  magic  wand  to  wave  over  society,  nor  does 
it  have  a  silver  bullet  to  prescribe  for  a 
society's  Ills.  But  it  can  and  does  bring, 
in  addition  to  its  educational  and  cultural 
strengths,  something  which  only  a  great 
university  can  bring — a  sense  of  time,  a  sense 
of  place,  a  sense  of  the  order  of  things  and 
recognition  that  the  world  was  here  yester- 
day and  will  presumably  be  here  tomorrow. 
As  we  look  toward  that  tomorrow.  I  think 
we  may  be  on  the  verge  of  creating  the  first 
free  society  In  the  whole  history  of  the  world. 
By  that  I  mean  the  creation  of  a  society 
in  which  man  is  really  capable  of  basing  all 
of  his  choices  and  actions  on  understand- 
ings which  he  has  himself  achieved  and  on 
values  which  he  embraces  for  himself.  The 
free  man  in  the  free  society  Is  aware  of  the 
basis  on  which  he  accepts  propositions  as 
true.  He  understands  the  values  by  which 
he  lives,  the  assumptions  on  which  they  rest 
and  the  consequences  to  which  they  lead. 
The  free  man  Is  the  rational  man  and 
the  degree  of  his  freedom  Is  the  degree  of 
his  grasp  of  himself,  his  environment  and 
the  relation  between  himself  and  bis  sur- 
roundings. 

Freedom  today  has  the  boundaries  of  prej- 
udice and  Ignorance,  and  only  those  boun- 
daries. I  believe  we  may  become  a  great  so- 
ciety and  a  free  society  because  we  have  a 
real  opportunity  to  eliminate  those  boun- 
daries. 

Johns  Hopkins  can  do  much  to  help  bring 
Into  being  that  kind  of  a  free  society,  that 
kind  of  a  great  society.  And  in  so  doing  it 
wUl  be  fulflumg  that  vision  of  a  great  uni- 
versity which  John  Masefield  once  eloquently 
described  In  these  words : 

"There  are  few  earthly  things  more  beauti- 
ful than  a  university.  It  Is  a  place  where 
those  who  hate  Ignorance  may  strive  to 
know,  where  those  who  perceive  truth  may 
strive  to  make  others  see;  where  seekers  and 
learners  alike,  banded  together  in  the  search 
for  knowledge,  will  honor  thought  in  all  its 
finer  ways,  will  welcome  thinkers  In  distress 
or  in  exile,  will  uphold  ever  the  dignity  of 
thought  and  learning  and  wUl  exact  stand- 
ards in  these  things.  They  give  to  the  young 
in  their  impressionable  years  the  bond  of 
a  lofty  purpose  shared,  of  a  great  corporate 
life  whose  links  will  not  be  loosed  until  they 
die.  They  give  young  people  that  close  com- 
panionship for  which  youth  longs,  and  that 
chance  of  the  endless  discussion  of  the 
themes  which  are  endless — without  which 
youth  would  seem  a  waste  of  time." 

"There  are  few  earthly  things  more 
splendid  than  a  university.  In  these  days  of 
broken  frontiers  and  collapsing  values,  when 
the  dams  are  down  and  the  floods  are  mak- 
ing misery,  when  every  future- looks  some- 


what grim  and  ev^  ancient  foothold  has 
become  something  of  a  quagmire,  wherever 
a  university  standi  It  stands  and  shines; 
wherever  it  exists,  the  free  minds  of  men, 
iirged  on  to  full  and  fair  enquiry,  may  still 
bring  wisdom  Into  human  affairs." 


RETTREMENT  OF   SENATOR 
PAUL   J.   BAILEY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
Maryland's  most  distinguished  public 
figures.  State  Senator  Paul  J.  Bailey,  is 
retiring  this  year  after  a  noteworthy  ca- 
reer in  local  and  State  government. 
Throughout  his  years  of  public  service, 
which  began  In  1933,  Paul  Bailey  has 
been  an  effective  spokesman  for  and  rep- 
resentative of  the  citizens  of  St.  Mary's 
County,  his  home  since  birth.  At  the 
same  time,  he  has  taken  a  leading  roI» 
in  formulating  public  policy  on  the  ma- 
jor issues  of  the  State.  He  has  done  all 
this  with  intelligence,  grace,  and  good 
humor.  While  he  no  doubt  will  be  heard 
from  in  retirement,  his  decision  to  for- 
mally leave  public  service  leaves  a  void 
in  the  government  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  President,  the  Enterprise,  a  news- 
paper published  in  Lexington  Park,  Md.. 
in  Paul  Bailey's  home  county,  contained 
an  article  in  its  April  18  issue  that  re- 
ports his  retirement  plans  and  includes 
the  text  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Statb  Oencrai.  Assembly  Lauds  Senator 
Baoxt   ok   His   Rctdiement 

The  Maryland  Legislature  has  honored 
Sen.  Paul  J.  Bailey  (R-St.  Mary's.  Charles) 
who  served  his  last  day  in  the  Senate  last 
Monday  when  the  General  Assembly  ad- 
journed. The  senator  has  announced  he  will 
retire. 

In  a  resolution  introduced  by  Charles 
County  Del.  Loretta  Nimmerrichter  and  Cal- 
vin Compton,  both  Republicans,  as  is 
Bailey,  the  senator  is  honored  for  his  service 
and  wit  while  in  the  legislature. 

He  served  in  the  Senate  from  1947  to 
1956  and  from  1967  through  1974,  a  total  of 
four  terms.  From  1969  to  1966  he  served  as 
a  member  of  the  State  Roads  Commission. 
Bailey  never  lost  an  election. 

(Del.  Nimmerrichter  has  filed  for  the  Sen- 
ate seat  representing  Charles  and  St.  Mary's 
counties  that  Bailey  Is  vacating.) 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

A  House  Joint  Resolution  concerning  Paul 
Jacob  BaUey: 

For  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  respect 
and  affection  of  the  General  Assembly  for 
Sen.  Paul  J.  Bailey  of  St.  Mary's  County 
upon  hU  announced  intention  to  retire  from 
legislative  service. 

The  members  of  the  General  Assembly 
have  learned  with  much  regret  of  the  an- 
nounced intention  of  Sen.  Paul  J.  Bailey  to 
retire  from  legislative  service  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  present  term  of  office. 

Paul  Jacob  Bailey  Is  a  native  of  St.  Mary's 
County,  Md.  He  is  an  attorney  of  long  stand- 
ing, having  been  a  member  of  the  bar  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  Maryland  since  1936. 

Earlier,  and  as  a  part  of  his  background 
that  is  not  generally  known,  he  was  an  out- 
standing  musician.  Thus,  from  1938  to  1930, 
he  served  as  a  soloist  with  the  U.S.  Navy 
Band.  He  la  a  former  member  also  of  tho 
famous  Meyer  Davis  orchestra.  He  still  re- 
tains a  Ufe  membership  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  Federation  of  Musicians,  Local  101. 
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In  his  public  life,  Paul  BaUey  was  a  Justice 
of  the  peace  in  St.  Mary's  County  from  1933 
to  1937.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Roads  Conunission  from  1959  to  1966.  His 
membersJiiip  In  the  Senate  of  Maryland 
covers  the  period  from  1947  through  1955 
and  also  the  period  from  1967  through  1974. 

What  can  one  say  about  Paul  Bailey? 
Plenty. 

We  know  him  as  an  unrivaled  and  un- 
equaled  character.  Suave  and  good-humored, 
he  Is  a  raconteur  and  spinner  of  marvelous 
yarns.  He  inevitably  and  by  general  consent 
becomes  the  center  of  any  social  group. 

Blessed  with  an  infectious  and  rollicking 
sense  of  humor,  Paul  Bailey  has  always  the 
ready  quip  and  the  delightfully  barbed 
rejoinder.  We  love  his  homey  and  self-Illus- 
trated notes  with  their  pert,  pithy  and  pun- 
gent comments  on  the  passing  scene.  Every- 
tlme  he  comes  to  town  with  shoes  on  and 
complains  "my  feet  are  hurting  something 
terrible"  is  as  funny  as  the  first  hundred 
times  we  heard  it. 
^  Yet  aU  this  is  facade  and  window  dressing 
that  cannot  hide  the  real  Paul  BaUey.  We 
who  know  him  weU  see  the  inner  man  as  a 
learned  and  brilliant  legislator.  He  has  been 
a  skUled  debater  and,  in  the  rough  and  tum- 
ble of  legislative  controversy,  an  opponent 
worthy  of  his  mettle.  We  know  him  as  one 
who  quickly  can  come  to  the  heart  of  an 
issue  and  strip  off  the  external  trappings  to 
reveal  the  Inner  problem. 

Paul  BaUey  is  an  orator  without  peer  in 
the  Senate  of  Maryland.  How  often  have  we 
seen  the  Senate  gaUery  packed  upon  an 
advance  announcement  that  "Sen.  Bailey  is 
to  speak  tonight."  He  speaks  with  vigor  and 
force,  making  effective  use  of  the  tools  In  the 
arsenal  of  the  professional  orator  driving 
hCMXM  his  points  with  logic,  humor,  gentle 
ridlciile,  homely  anecdote  and  quick  rep- 
artee. 

The  Senate  of  Maryland,  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, the  184  members  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly will  miss  Paul  Bailey. 

It  is  then  with  much  respect  and  affection 
that  we  record  for  our  legislative  posterity 
that  this  General  Assem'bly,  State  of  Mary- 
land and  aU  of  Southern  Maryland  are  the 
better  for  his  presence,  his  learned  contribu- 
tion, his  sparkling  wit,  his  kind  and  genial 
philosophy;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Mary- 
land, That  under  the  Great  Seal'of  the  State 
of  Maryland,  the  secretary  of  State  is  re- 
quested to  send  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
Sen.  Paul  Jacob  Bailey;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  two  presiding  officers 
of  the  General  Assembly,  the  Hon.  John  Han- 
son Briscoe  and  the  Hon.  William  S.  James, 
are  requested  personally  to  assure  our  great, 
good  friend  from  St.  Mary's  County  of  his 
firm  place  in  the  memories  and  admiration 
of  a  whole  generation  of  ooUeagues  in  the 
General  Assembly. 


NOT  THE  WORST  OP  TIMES 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  fre- 
quently speak  to  students,  and  usually 
find  them  as  well  informed  and  concerned 
as  any  other  groups  with  whom  I  meet. 

James  J.  Kllpatrick,  a  man  who  shares 
with  me  a  deep  affection  for  this  Nation's 
history,  has  also  been  meeting  with  stu- 
dents. A  recent  column  which  appeared 
ii  the  Washington  Star-News  of  May  1, 
tells  of  one  such  occasion.  I  find  his  de- 
fense of  this  cotmtry's  stability  heart<;n- 
Ing,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


Not  tkx  Wobst  or  Tncxs 
(By  James  J.  ELUpatrlck) 

KNOxvnxK,  TBfN. — For  the  better  part  of 
two  days,  we  had  been  talking — I  had  not 
realized  how  somberly  we  had  been  talking — 
of  what  Is  wrong  In  America  today.  A  stu- 
dent on  the  front  row  asked  the  last  question 
of  a  long  evening. 

"What  makes  you  think  America  wUl  sur- 
vive, when  everything  Is  crumbling  around 
us? 

I  paused  before  attempting  an  answer.  I 
was  spending  several  days  with  students  at 
the  University  of  Tennessee's  College  of  Com- 
munications. The  young  men  and  women, 
prospective  reporters  and  broadcasters,  had 
been  most  Interested  in  Watergate,  impeach- 
ment and  the  various  crises  that  dominate 
the  news — crises  in  the  economy.  In  the  en- 
vironment, in  the  supply  of  energy.  They 
were  uneasy  about  Big  Brother  government. 

They  were  not. afraid  of  the  future,  but 
they  were  depressed  that  nothing  seems  to  be 
working  right.  Why  did  I  think  America 
would  survive? 

Virginia  abounds  with  historic  shrines.  The 
most  moving  of  these  Is  the  old  ruined 
church  at  Jamestown.  If  one  goes  there  early 
In  the  morning  before  the  tourists  come,  or 
late  In  the  evening  after  the  crowds  have 
gone,  when  only  the  shoreblrds  are  moving 
and  a  mist  obscures  the  river's  farther  bank, 
one  understands:  This  is  where  it  all  began. 

Here  our  forefathers  brought  their  small 
ships,  faced  the  perils  of  starvation  and  dis- 
ease, defended  their  pitifiU  company  from 
the  Indians,  and  refused  to  give  up.  They 
Eurvlved. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  nine  years  later, 
in  1776,  another  generation  embarked  upon 
a  fateful  revolution. 

The  Infant  republic  feU  into  political  tur- 
moil under  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
Everything  seemed  to  be  crumbling.  Out  of 
the  chaos  came  the  Constitution  of  1787,  the 
greatest  work  of  poUtlcoI  art  ever  carved 
by  the  hand  of  man,  but  the  Constitution 
barely  won  ratification. 

I  suggested  to  the  Tennessee  students,  con- 
cerned about  contemporary  perils  to  a  free 
press,  that  they  remember  the  Sedition  Act 
of  1798.  A  terrible-tempered  Justice  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  a  man  bloated  on  power, 
upheld  that  incredible  law.  Editors  went  to 
prison,  newspapers  were  closed.  Freedom  of 
the  press  seemed  doomed.  But  a  free  press 
survived. 

The  American  nation  went  through  the 
War  of  1812,  saw  its  capital  In  flames,  and 
emerged  from  that  perilous  hour  to  plunge 
a  few  years  later  Into  the  sundering  con- 
flict of  nullification.  The  odious  practice  of 
human  slavery  became  Intolerable.  The  Union 
tore  Itself  apart  in  four  years  of  bloody  civil 
war.  Men  said  the  nation  would  never  sur- 
vive. It  survived. 

The  pasflons  of  war  could  not  be  calmed. 
Andrew  Johnson  was  Impeached,  tried  by  the 
Senate,  barely  acquitted.  TTie  South  groaned 
under  Reconstruction.  The  nation  reeled 
under  the  scandals  of  successive  adminis- 
trations. 

In  1876,  the  office  of  the  presidency  itself 
was  bartered  off  In  a  political  deal. 

We  fought  our  way  through  a  bloody  world 
war,  a  presidential  scandal,  a  market  crash. 
a  fearful  depression.  Dust  storms  blew  half 
of  Oklahoma  away.  A  fourth  of  oiu-  wage 
earner*  were  out  of  work.  We  saw  bread  lines 
and  soup  lines  and  old  men  setting  apples 
on  the  street. 

Very  well,  I  said  to  the  students.  Water- 
gate is  bad;  inflation  Is  bad,  and  the  environ- 
ment is  polluted.  If  Mr.  Nixon  Is  Impeached, 
the  Republic  will  shudder.  We  will  know 
political  convulsion.  But  look  back  I  Look 
back  I 

These  are  not  the  best  of  times,  but  these 


are  not  the  worst  of  times  either.  It  Is  ab- 
■tird  to  suppose  that  having  come  through 
BO  much,  America  will  crumble  now.  Survive? 
Of  course  we  wUl  survive. 


OMB  IMPOUNDMENT  REPORT 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  has  re- 
leased its  mo6t  recent  report  on  im- 
pounded funds.  This  report  covers  "budg- 
etary reserves"  as  of  April  20,  1974.  Six 
reports  have  now  been  made  pursuant  to 
the  Federal  Impoundment  and  Informa- 
tion Act  of  1972,  as  amended. 

Over  the  past  2  years  frequent  criti- 
cism has  been  directed  toward  these  re- 
ports. We  first  experienced  difiSculty  in 
even  obtaining  them.  Congress  had  to 
pass  a  lawyi^tting  a  deadline  for  the  first 
one.  Later  we  passed  another  law  estab- 
lishing four  deadlines  a  year. 

There  were  a  number  of  serious  omis- 
sions in  the  early  reports.  The  most  strik- 
ing was  the  failure  to  include  $6  billion 
withheld  from  the  clean-water  program. 
Obscure  codes  were  used  by  OMB  to  ex- 
plain why  funds  were  withheld.  Another 
code,  just  as  obscure,  was  tised  to  esti- 
mate the  fiscal,  economic,  and  budgetary 
effects  of  impoxmdment  actions. 

Recent  reports  by  OMB  have  shown 
marked  improvement.  The  introduction 
to  tlae  report  has  been  expanded  to  cite 
a  number  of  administrative  actions  which 
are  not  technically  "budgetary  reserves," 
but  have  similar  effects  in  withholding 
funds  from  obligation  and  expenditure. 
Thus,  the  introduction  discusses  the  ad- 
mlnistration'STlecisiBn  to  withhold  from 
allotment  a- t!0lUl  ^  $9  billion  in  clean- 
water  funds — $3  billion  each  for  fiscal 
years  1973,  1974,  and  1975.  A  separate 
paragraph  describes  the  unique  fimd- 
ing  arrangement  for  certain  housing  pro- 
grams. The  Introductory  material  also 
includes  a  table  showing  $322  million  in 
HEW  funds  withheld  pursuant  to  statu- 
tory authority. 

This  amplification  in  the  introductory 
part  of  the  quarterly  report  is  a  welcome 
development.  It  makes  the  report  more 
useful,  more  serviceable  to  Congress  and 
the  public. 

However,  the  report  still  suffers  from 
some  of  the  same  weaknesses  Identified 
by  several  Members  of  Congress.  The 
"reasons"  for  impoundment — attach- 
ment B  of  the  impoundment  report — are 
wholly  inadequate.  The  code  system  used 
therein  is  an  effort  to  rely  on  a  few  gen- 
eral descriptions  when  what  we  really 
need  is  specific  justification — or  no  im- 
poundment. The  same  "reason"  cannot 
be  used  to  cover  a  multitude  of  highly 
differentiated  programs.  Nor  do  I  find 
the  second  code  in  attachment  C  useful 
in  describing  the  estimated  fiscal,  eco- 
nomic, and  budgetary  effects  of  impound- 
ment actions. 

I  trust  that  OMB  will  continue  Its  ef- 
fort to  transform  this  report  into  a  com- 
prehensive— and  comprehensible — docu- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  report  be  printed  in  the 
RECotD,  along  with  the  May  3  cover  let- 
ter from  OMB  Director  Aah  to  Vice  Presi- 
dent FORB. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  report  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

OmcE  or  Management  and  Budget, 

Washington,  DC,  May  3.  1974. 
Hon.  Oeralo  T.  Pobo, 
President  o/  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  President:  The  enclosed  repw^ 
ts  submitted  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Im- 
poundment and  Information  Act,  as 
amended.  In  accordance  with  tha*  Act,  the 
report  U  being  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  Comptroller  General  ol  the  United 
States,  and  will  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register. 

Sincerely, 

Rot  L.  Asa, 

Director. 


flcatlon  and  Telephone  Revolving  Fund  as 
follows   (dollars  in  millions)  : 
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Not  less 
thin- 


Not  mora 
than— 


Electric  loins 

Telephone  loans. 

Total 


618 
140 


750 
200 


758 


950 


The  1974  authority  to  spend  debt  receipts 
to  finance  loan  activity  was  apportioned  at 
the  $758  mUUon  level. 

In  yet  another  case.  Congress  has  made 
funds  available  only  upon  the  arrival  of  cer- 
tain contingencies.  The  1874  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act  (Public  Law  93-245)  sets 
aside  a  contingency  reserve  for  the  Interior 
_  _  Department's  Office  of  Oil   and  Oas  which 

Bt;DGETA,T   RESERVES   As   or   APRIL  20,    1974     is  to  become  available  oS?  u^n  e^ctm^nt 
THE    APPORTIONMENT    AND    RESERVATION    OF     °'  emergency  energy  legislation. 
^  PT7NDS  PROCESS  These  Congressional  directives  are,  how- 

The  Antldeflclency  Act  (31  XSSC  666)  ^^^f' *he  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Most 
requires,  with  certain  exceptions,  that  all  ^^^^^'''^  are  established  at  the  Initiative  of 
appropriations,  funds,  and  contract  author-  ^^^  Executive  Branch  and  are  based  on  op- 
Ity  be  apportioned  so  as  to:  prevent  obllga-  ^''^t'o'^al  knowledge  of  the  status  of  specific 
tion  of  funds  to  a  manner  which  would  Projects  or  activities.  For  example,  when  a 
require  deficiency  or  supplemental  approprla-  Particular  objective  can  be  accomplished  at 
tions;  achieve  the  most  effective  and  eco-  '^^  '^°**  ^^^^  ^^'^  ^cen  anticipated  when 
nomlcal  vise  of  amounts  made  available;  ^^^  appropriation  was  made,  a  reserve  as- 
provide  for  conUngencies:  and  effect  savings,  ^"res  that  savings  can  be  realized  and,  if 
The  Act  also  reqiUres  that  apportionments  appropriate,  returned  to  the  Treasury.  In 
shall  be  reviewed  at  least  foiu-  times  each  °ther  cases,  apportionments  sometimes  await 
year,  and  it  authorizes .  reapportionments  '"  development  by  the  affected  agencies  of 
and  the  establishment  of  reserves.  The  au-  approved  plans  and  specifications,  (2)  com- 
thorlty  granted  by  this  Act  is  exercised  by  Ple^lon  of  stucUes  for  the  effective  use  of 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  ^^^  funds,  tacludlng  necessary  coordination 
Budget  under  authority  delegated  by  the  '''**'  ****  other  Federal  and  non-Federal 
President.  parties  that  might  be  tovolved,  (3)  establlsh- 

Apportionments  specify  the  amounts  that  "^d*  of  »  necessary  organization  and  des- 
may  be  obligated  during  specific  time  pe-  'Khatlon  of  accountable  officers  to  manage 
rlods,  usually  within  the  current  fiscal  year.  *^®  programs,  or  (4)  the  arrival  of  certain 
In  some  cases,  specific  provisions  of  law  contingencies  under  which  the  funds  must 
provide  that  funds  should  be  avaUable  over  ^^  statute  be  made  avaUable  (e.g.,  certain 
a  period  longer  than  one  year.  In  cases  direct  Federal  credit  aids  when  private  see- 
where  the  amount  of  contract  authority  ^°^  loans  are  not  avaUable).  From  time  to 
avaUable  a  year  in  advance  is  specified  by  time,  reserves  are  established  for  the  pur- 
law,  a  distinction  is  made  in  the  accompany-  Po*^  of  conforming  to  the  requirements  of 
ing    report    (Attachment   D)    between    the      other  laws. 

1974  and  1976  programs.  An  example  is  the  Executive's  responslbll- 

The  practice  of  withholding  some  amounts  ''^  ***  ^^^^  within  the  statutory  llmlUtlon  on 
—•■reserving"  them— from  apportionment  *^*  outstanding  public  debt, 
either  temporarily  or  for  longer  periods,  is  Most,  but  not  aU,  fvmds  provided  by  the 
one  of  long-standtog  and  has  been  ex-  Corigress  are  subject  to  the  apportionment 
erclsed  by  aU  recent  administrations  as  a  P''°<=«8S.  Subsection  (f )  of  the  Antldeficlency 
customary  part  of  financial  management  *^'^^  authorizes  a  series  of  exemptions.  Tem- 
The  AnUdeflclency  Act  authorizes  the  with-  P^^^Y  continuing  appropriations  are  exempt 
holtUng  of  funds  from  apportionment  to  pro-  '"'™  ^^^  apportionment  process  (Public  Law 
vide  for  contingencies  or  to  effect  savings  ^3-52,  as  amended,  Section  103).  Appropria- 
made  possible  by  or  through  changes  In  re-  **°*i*  provided  under  such  temporary  con- 
qulrements,  greater  efficiency  of  operations  tihuing  appropriation  acts  are  usuaUy  in- 
or  other  developments  subsequent  to  the  ^^^^^^  In  amount.  In  addition,  some  laws 
able.  When  funds  are.  by  law  made  avaUable  establish  funding  arrangements  which  are 
beyond  the  current  fiscal  year,  they  are  gen-  *'t^«r  outside  the  apportionment  process  or 
erally  not  fully  apportioned  In  the  current  ""^^^Ire  Executive  determinations  before  they 
year.  The  unapporUoned  part  is  wlthfield  ti^come  subject  to  apportionment.  The  Fed- 
to  be  released  later  for  use  In  subsequent  ®'"*^  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1973 
years,  as  required.  (Public  Law  92-600),  for  exan^le,  vests  dls- 

In  some  legislative  and  appropriation  ac-  '='"*"°^  '3j?*  AdmlnUtrator  of  the  Envlron- 
tlons.  the  Congress  has  required  the  wi^-  ^^^  Protection  Agency  to  aUot  less  than 
holding  of  specified  funds.  For  example  the  Vlt  '^'^"i^"  amounts  authorized  by  the 
1973  Agriculture-Environmental  and  Con-  ^^\  <^^*V^«'"  t^»  discretion  exists  at  the 
sumer  Protection  Appropriation  Act  f  Public  *"5>tm«^t  stage  or  at  some  later  stage  is  now 
Law  92-399)  explicitly  required  that  an  ^iT*M°'i5**>  ^°'*""'  *^*  Provisions  of 
amount  be  placed  in  reserve  pendlne  an  *".^  *<=*•  ^"t'^O'^ty  *<>  i»ake  contracts  does  not 
administrative    determtoatlon    of    need     In  "°  "  *^*  aUotment  Is  made.   Conse- 

other  cases,  notably  the  1974  Labor-HEW  ?,i'*'?!  ^v'  '^"^  »vallabUlty  (budget  au- 
Appropriations  Act  (Public  Law  93-192)  tnonty)  exists  only  when  allotments  are 
Congress  has  authorized  the  withholdlne  ^  "^'^  °^^^  allotted  funds  move  through 
from  obligation  and  expenditure  of  specified  J*^*  .*PP°'^'<"i«»ent  process.  At  this  dat«, 
amounts  or  percentages  of  appronrtated  t"fl  authorized  by  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
funds.  A  table  showing  the  amounts  with-  1""°'^  Control  Act  have  been  allotted  on  the 
held   under   Public   Law   93-192   is  Attach-     ^°"°*'^  ^^^  (dollars  In  bUllons)  : 

ment  A  to  this  report.  A  slmlllar  withhold-     ' 

Ing  was  authorized  by  the  93rd  Congress  in        ^'^'  "•'" 

the    AgricvUture-Envlronmental    and    Con-     ' 

sumer  Protection  Appropriation  Act  of  1974      1973 

The  Act  provided  an  indefinite  authorization     \V-,i 

to  make  insured  loans  in  the  Rural  Electrl-  


Authorized 


Allotted 


Unallotted 


Fundtog  of  certain  houstog  programs  of 
the  Department  ofS^oustog  and  Urban  De- 
velopment I HUDUjltresents  a  unique  situa- 
tion   with    Teaptm    to    the    apportionment 
process.  For  five  nousUig  programs,  the  Con- 
gress provides  commitment  authority  that 
allows  the  Secretary  of  HUD  to  sign  long- 
term  contracts  requlrtog  annual  payments 
to  specific  housing  units.  The  commitment 
authority  is  not  subject  to  the  apportion- 
ment  (and  thus  the  reserve)    process  since 
it  does  not  represent  obllgatlonal  authority 
of   a  given   year.   Rather,   It   represents   an 
authorization  to  enter  toto  contracts  which 
wUlrfBwiM;  In  a  requirement  for  obllgatlonal 
authority  (payments)    to  each  of  the  years 
covered  by  the  contract.  Current  plans  an- 
ticipate that  the  commitments  for  annual 
payments  wUl  be  some  $299  million  under  the 
level  made  available  by  the  Congress  for  four 
of  these  programs.  If  used,  the  $299  mUllon 
of  authority  could  result  In  outlays  of  up  to 
$10  bUllon  over  the  life  of  the  contracts.  As 
the  payments  under  the  contracts  come  due, 
they  are  met  by  annual  appropriations  (pro- 
vided itoder  the  account  "Houstog  payments'* 
which  also  covers  low-rent  public  housing). 
Thus,  funds  are  only  required  to  meet  an- 
nual payments  under  the  contracts.  They  are 
not  required  at  the  time  the  contracts  are 
signed   and   are   made  avaUable  only   when 
actually  appropriated.  Since  reserves  are  es- 
tablished only  on  the  basis  of  fund  avaUabU- 
Ity,   and  since  funds  appropriated  for  this 
program  are  needed  for  maktog  payments  at 
an  early  date,  no  reserves  have  been  estab- 
lished for  the  subsidized  houstog  programs. 
The  amount  of  funds  apportioned  or  held 
to  reserve  at  any  one  time  Is  heavUy  depend- 
ent upon  events  both  precedtog  and  foUow- 
tog  toltlal  apportionment  actions.  Key  among 
the  predecessor  events  Is  the  passage  of  the 
annual  appropriation  bUls.  Apportionments 
for  most  Federal  programs  are  made  within 
30  days  of  enactment  of  the  appropriation 
bUls.  The  earlier  to  the  fiscal  year  these  ap- 
portionments occur,  the  greater  is  the  chance 
that  reserves  wUl  accompany  them.  Early  iu 
the  fiscal  year,  program  and  project  plans  are 
tocomplete  and  allowances  need  to  be  made 
for  contingencies  which  may  occur  later  to 
the  year.  As  administrative  plans  are  com- 
pleted and  other  events  occur  durtog  the 
year,  the  need  for  reserving  funds  dlmtolshes. 
Thus,  for  any  one  fiscal  year,  the  amount  to 
reserve  U  relatively  low  at  the  beglnntog  of 
the    year    (refiecttog    primarily    multi-year 
funds) ,  peaks  30  days  after  passage  of  most 
of  the  approprUtlon  bUls,  and  then  steadUy 
dlmtolshes   as   the   end   of   the   fiscal    year 
approaches. 

RESERVES   AS    OF   APRIL    aO,    1974 

All  but  $3.1  bUllon  of  the  $10.4  bUllon  In 
reserve  for  1974  Is  accounted  for  by  reserve 
actions  m  three  areas:  Federal-aid  highways 
($3.4  bUllon).  emergency  security  assistance 
for  Israel  ($2.2  bUllon  which  was  released  on 
April  25,  1974).  and  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  ($1.7  blUion).  VirtuaUy  all 
of  the  $6.3  billion  to  reserve  for  1975  is  In  the 
Federal-aid  highways  account  and  other 
highway  programs. 

The  reduction  of  $1.4  bUllon  to  budgetary 
reserves  for  1974  refiects  the  completion  of 
program  and  project  plans  since  the  February 
4  report.  Reserves  have  been  malntatoed  in 
some  programs  to  await  program  development 
and  to  meet  conttogencles  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  1974  program-year.  In  other 
programs,  funds  are  being  held  In  reserve  to 
meet  Increased  pay  costs  to  the  fourth  quar- 
ter and  thus  eliminate  the  need  for  supple- 
mental appropriations.  In  the  case  of  pro- 
grams which  have  been  provided  obllgatlonal 
authority  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year,  re- 
serves have  been  maintained  to  ensure  that 
funds  wUl  be  available  beyond  FY  1974  as 
needed. 

REPORT    REQUIREO    BT    LAW 

This  report  Is  submitted  to  fulflllment  of 
the  requirements  of  the  "Federal  Impound- 
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ment  and  Information  Act,"  as  amended, 
which  provides  for  a  report  of  "Impound- 
ments" and  certato  other  Information  per- 
taining thereto.  This  report  lists  the  budget- 
ary reserves  that  were  in  effect  as  of  April  20, 
1974. 

The  Antldeflclency  Act  requires  that  all 
apportionments  be  reviewed  at  least  quar- 
terly, and  that  reapportionments  be  made  or 
reserves  be  established,  modified,  or  released 
as  may  be  necessary  to  further  the  effective 
use  of  the  funds  concerned.  Thus,  In  answer 
to  item  Number  5  of  the  Federal  Impound- 
ment and  Information  Act.  the  period  of  time 
during  which  funds  are  to  be  In  reserve  Is 
dependent  to  all  cases  upon  the  results  of 
such  later  review. 

Attachment  D  lists,  by  agency,  all  accounts 
for  which  some  funds  are  reserved.  An  as- 
terisk ( * )  identifies  those  accounts  added 
to  the  llsttog  since  the  last  report  (I.e.,  such 
accounts  contained  no  reserves  on  February 
4,  1974).     The  llsttog: 


Presents  the  amount  currently  appor- 
tioned for  the  fiscal  year   1974: 

Presents  the  amount  to  reserve  as  of  April 
20,  1974; 

States  whether  the  amount  reserved  will 
be  legally  avaUable  for  obligation  in  fiscal 
year  1975; 

Indicates  the  date  of  the  resen^  action 
and  the  effective  date  of  the  currjJf  reserve; 

Presents  a  code  which  relates  xb  the  rea- 
son for  the  current  reserv*-action,  without 
necessarUy  exhausting  all  possible  reasons; 
and 

Presents  a  code  which  todicates  the  esti- 
mated fiscal,  economic,  and  budgetary  im- 
pact of  the  current  reserve. 

Codes  used  to  the  remainder  of  this  re- 
port relating  to  the  reasons  for  and  estimated 
fiscal,  economic,  and  budgetary  Impact  of 
the  reserve  actions  are  described  to  Attach- 
ments B  and  C.  The  codes  and  footnotes  list- 
ed for  each  entry  relate  to  conditions  which 
were  in  effect  as  of  the  date  of  the  reserve 
action. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
|ln  thousands  ol  dollarsi 


ATTACHMENT  A — 1974  Labor/HEW  APPR06>RIA- 

TiONS — Funds  Withheld  FItoM  Obligation 

AND  Expenditure 

The  1974  appropriations  act  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  related  agencies  (P.L.  93-192) 
contains  the  provision  that  "not  to  exceed 
$400  million  .  .  .  may  be  withheld  from  obli- 
gation and  expenditure.  .  .  ."  The  appropria- 
tion language  also  specifies  that  no  individ- 
ual appropriation  provision  may  be  reduced 
by  more  than  five  percent.  In  addition,  the 
conference  report  (H.R.  93-682)  establishes 
dollar  limitations  for  the  reductions  that 
may  be  made  to  specified  programs. 

The  foUowtog  table  shows  the  effect  of 
the  amounts  withheld  from  programs  re- 
ceiving appropriations  under  this  act.  A  com- 
parison 1^  drawn  between  amounts  author- 
ized to  be  withheld  in  the  conference  report 
and  actual  amounts  withheld,  as  reflected 
In  the  1975  Budget  Appendix : 


Authorized 

to  be 

withlield 

(conference 

report) 


Amounts 
withheld 
(1975 
iHidtet)       Difference 


HEALTH 

Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Administration: 

Mental  health 

Health  seivices  planning  and  development'... 

Health  services  delivery  ' 

Health  manpower  i 

Preventive  health  services 


26.  874 
17,509 

2,800 
22, 277 

4,936 


9,567        -17.307 
25,  937        - 16,  649 


-4,936 


Subtotal 


National  Institutes  ol  Health: 

National  Cancer  Institute,.. 

National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute       

National  I  nstilute  ol  Dental  Research 

National  Institute  of  Arthritis,  Metabolism  and 
Digestive  Diseases 

National  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and 
Stroke 

National  Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Dis- 
eases    

National  Institute  of  General  Medical  Sciences      . 

National  Institute  ol  Child  Health  and  Human  De- 
velopment  

National  Eye  Institute 

National  Institute  of  Environmental  Health  Sciences. 

Research  resources 

John  E  Fogarty  International  Center 

National  Library  ol  Medicine 


(74.396)       (35.504)    (-38.892) 


27.560 

15. 145 
2,278 

7,972 

6,250 


23.706 

13.365 

1.607 

6.486 

5,042 


Subtotal 

ToUI.  Health. 


5.700 

J,  596 

8,838 

8,449 

6.512 

5.357 

2,081 

1.684 

1,443 

482 

6.672 

5,153 

237 

0 

877 

0 

(91.S64) 

(74, 927 
110.431 

165,960 

-3,854 

-1,780 

-671 

-1,486 

-1.208 

+2.104 
-389 

-1.155 
-397 
-961 

-1,519 
-237 
-877 


Authorized 

to  be 

withheld 

(conlerence 

report) 

Amounts 

withheld 

(1975 

budget) 

Difference 

%.725 

16,584 

5,325 

94,979 

16,584 

5.325 

26.354 

29.167 

3.688 

4,487 

93 

-1,746 
0 
0 

26.354 
29. 167 

0 
0 

8.S$5 

4.487 
93 

-4,897 
0 
0 

187,320 

180.677 

-6,643 

EDUCATION 
Office  of  Education: 

Elementary  and  secondary  education     

School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas 

Education  lor  the  handicapped  .   

Occupational,  vocational,  and  adult  education  .. 

Higher  education . 

Library  resources 

Educational  development 

Salaries  an    eiptnses 

Total,  Education .j^. 

WELFARE 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service: 

Grants  to  States  for  public  assistance 2,50$ 

Socialand  rehabilitation  services 7,775 

Subtotal '. (10,275) 

Office  of  Child  Development: 

Child  development 15,500 

Subtotal (IS.SflO) 

Total,  welfare 2S,77S 

RELATED  AGENCIES 

Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 2. 500 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 17,  315 

Total,  related  agencies 18,815 

Total,  HEW  and  related  agencies 396,  $70 


2,500 
7,775 


(10,275) 
9,020 


(0) 

-6,480 


(9,K0) 


295 


=  2,250 
>9,800 


(-6.480) 
-6.480 


-250 
-7.515 


U,0S0 


322, 4U 


-7,  765 
"^67416 


'  The  1974  activities  of  these  programs  are  divided  between  Health  Services  Administration  and 
Hetlth  Resources  in  the  1975  budget  appendix. 


''  This  withholding  does  not  appear  in  the  1975  budget  appendix. 

'  In  the  1975  budget  appendix,  this  figure  is  shown  as  an  unobligated  balance  lapsing. 


Attachment  B — Reason  for  Cxtrrent 
Reserve 
Code: 

1.  "To  provide  for  contingencies"  (31  U.S.C. 
665(c)(2) ). 

2.  "To  effect  savings  whenever  savings  are 
made  possible  by  or  through  changes  In  re- 
quirements, greater  efficiency  of  operations, 
or  other  developments  subsequent  to  the 
date  on  which  such  (funds  were)  made  avaU- 
able" (31  U.S.C.  665(C)(2)). 

3.  To  reduce  the  amount  of  or  to  avoid 
requesting  a  deficiency  or  supplemental  ap- 
propriation to  cases  of  appropriations  avaU- 
able for  obligation  for  only  the  current  year 
(31  use.  665(c)(1)).  This  explanation  in- 
cludes amounts  anticipated  to  be  used  to 
absorb  or  partially  absorb  the  costs  of  recent 
pay  raises  grant  pursuant  to  law. 

4.  "To  achieve  the  most  effective  and 
economical  use"  of  funds  available  for  pe- 
riods beyond  the  current  fiscal  year  (31  U.S.C. 
665(ci(l)).  This  explanation  Includes  re- 
serves established  to  carry  out  the  Congres- 
sional intent  that  funds  provided  for  periods 


greater  than  one  year  should  be  so  appor- 
tioned that  they  wUl  be  available  for  the 
future  periods. 

5.  Temporary  deferral  pending  the  estab- 
lishment of  administrative  machinery  (not 
yet  in  place)  or  the  obtaining  of  sufficient  in- 
formation (not  yet  avaUable)  to  apportion 
the  funds  properly  and  to  Insure  that  the 
funds  wUl  be  used  in  "the  most  effective  and 
economical"  manner  (31  U.S.C.  665(c)(1)). 
This  explanation  Includes  reserves  for  which 
apportionment  awaits  the  development  by 
the  agency  of  approved  plans,  designs, 
specifications. 

6.  The  President's  constitutional  duty  to 
"take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  ex- 
ecuted" (U.S.  Constitution,  Article  n.  Sec- 
tion 3)  : 

6a.  Obligation  at  this  time  of  the  amount 
in  reserve  is  likely  to  contravene  law  regard- 
ing the  environment;  or  the  amount  to  re- 
serve Is  betog  held  pending  further  study  to 
evaluate  the  environmental  impact  of  the 
affected  projects  (activities)  as  required  by 
law. 


6b.  Existing  tax  laws  and  the  statutory 
limitation  on  the  national  debt  are  not  ex- 
pected to  provide  sulBclent  funds  in  the  cur- 
rent and  ensuing  fiscal  years  to  cover  the 
total  of  all  outlays  In  these  years  contem- 
plated by  the  individual  acts  of  Congress. 

6c.  Action  taken  consistent  with  the  Pres- 
ident's responsibility  to  help  maintain  eco- 
nomic stabUlty  without  undue  price  and 
cost  increases. 

6d.  Amount  apportioned  reflects  the  level 
of  obligations  implicitly  approved  by  the 
Congress  In  its  review  of  and  action  on  the 
appropriation  required  to  liquidate  obliga- 
tions under  existtog  contract  authority. 

6e.  Other.  See  footnote  for  each  item  so 
coded. 

7.  The  President's  constitutional  authority 
and  responsibility  as  Commander  in  Chief 
(US.  Constitution,  Article  U,  Section  2). 

8.  The  President's  constitutional  authority 
and  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs  (U.S.  Constitution,  Article  n,  Sec- 
tion 2) . 
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9.  Other.  See  footnote  for  each  Item  so 
coded. 

10.  Not  applicable  or  no  reason  required. 
(In  most  cases  where  a  prevloiis  reserve  has 
been  apportioned  In  its  entirety.) 

Attachmekt  C — Estimated  Fiscal,  Economic, 
AND  Bx7ix:etabt  EnxcT 
I.  Same  effect  as  set  forth  in  the  most 
recently    submitted    budget    document,    of 
which  this  item  Is  an  Integral  part. 
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II.  The  reserve  action  will  bring  the  budg- 
etary Impact  of  this  program  to  a  level 
nearer  or  equal  to  that  contemplated  In  the 
most  recently  submitted  budget  document 
and  contribute  to  the  reduction  of  Inflation- 
ary pressures. 

III.  The  change  from  the  previous  reserve 
is  expected  to  contract  the  budgetary  im- 
pact of  this  program  and  contribute  to  the 
reduction  of  Inflationary  pressures. 

SUMMARY  OF  BUDGETARY  RESERVES 
|ln  millions  of  dollars^ 


IV.  The  release  or  reduction  of  the  prevl- 
ous  reserve  will  facilitate  use  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  available  fimds  consistent  with 
current  program  needs  and  economic  condi- 
tions in  the  area  affected. 

V.  Other.  See  footnote  for  each  Item  so 
coded. 

VI.  Not  applicable  or  no  explanation  re- 
quired. (In  most  cases  where  a  previous  re- 
serve has  been  apportioned  In  its  entirety.) 


Amounts  as  o(— 


Agency 


Sept.  30, 1973   Fab.  4, 1974   Apr.  20,  1974 


Amounts  as  oi— 
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Available 

beyond  Date  ot  Etfective 

Amount  Amount    tiscal  year  reserve  oate  of 

apportioned        'in  reserve    1974?  action  leserve 


Reason 
lor  current 
reserve 
(see  code) 


Estimated 
fiscal, 

economic,  and 
budgetary 
effect 
(see  code) 


Agency 


Sept.  30,  1973   Feb.  4,  1974   Apr.  20,  1974 


X 


^ 


1974  PROGRAM 

Executive  Office  of  the  President 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  President 

Department  of— 

Agriculture 

Commerce- 

Defense— Military '.'.'.'.. 

Defense— Civil 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Housing  and  Urban  Development 

the  Interior 

Justice 

Labor 

SUte .".'.."'"I." 

Transportation 

Treasury 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 


1,173 

63 

1,143 

1 

23 
456 
162 

14 


3,83S 
22 
27  . 


1 

2,507 

1,091 

59 

2,514 

4 

381 

823 

219 

14 

21 

86 

3.817 

23 


1 
^2,398 

1,080 

53 

1.686 

5 

379 

467 

202 

14 

21 

50 

3.761 

23 


'  Details  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 


Environmental  Protection  Agency 

General  Services  Administration \ 258 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration..  2 

Veterans' Administrstlcn 43 

Other  independent  agencies;  " 

National  Science  Foundation 4 

Small  Business  Administration.  .             '  31 

All  other '"'  go 

Total ~  7,446 

1975  PROGRAM 

Depaitment  of  Agriculture 

Interior _     yj 

Transportation IIIII""""!"^' 

Total ^ 


95  88 

38  38 

2 

'  "31 31 

89  89 

11,813  10,384 


140 
190 

5.994 


140 

190 

5.995 


6,324 


6,325 


»  01  this  amaunt.  T2,183,000,000  was  released  on  Apr.  25, 1974. 

BUDGETARY  RESERVES 

IDollars  in  thousandsl 

(Geneial  notes:  Amounts  in  parentheses  (  )  indicate  actions  superseded  by  later  apportionment  actions.  An  asterisk  (•)  indicates  an  account  added  to  the  list  since  the  last  reoort  An  aammt  .iihn.rt 

an  entry  m  the  amount  apportioaed  column  indicates  no  apportionment  has  been  made  for  fiscal  year  1974|  "^  **"""'  *"'"'"' 


Rural  Electrification  Administration:  Loans    (  ) 

S94 

Farmers  Home  Administration: 

Rural  water  and  waste  disposal  grants  (  ) 

(---1--^  -  "  ) 

30  000 
Rural  housing  lor  domestic  farm  labor  grants  (  ) 

'" (750) 

(1,000) 

Mutual  and  self-help  housing  grants...  (  '      )~ 

(700) 

3  832 
Rural  housing  insurance  fund (_.  '       ) 

Soil  Conservation  Service:                                  "  ,       ,        - 

Resource  conservation  and  development     .  24    89 

Watershed  planning 1.1      I  13  268 

River  basin  surveys  and  investigations W^^JW//.V^"/^/^^.\  16]  587 

Watershed  and  flood  prevention  operations  ..                         169  448 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service: 

Marketing  services,  no-year 


(456,103)  Yes  -   Jan.   26,1973 

455,635    Yes  .  Feb.  21,1974 

(120,000)  Yes  Jan.  26,1973 

(150,304)  Yes Nov.  23.1973 

120,304    Yes Dec.  58, 1973 

(1,621)  Yes Jan.    31,1973 

(1,831)  Yes Sept.  10  1973 

(9,081)  Yes  .     Nov   23  1973 

.     NA     Feb.  14,1974 

(832)  Yes Sept.  22. 1972 

(133)  Yes Aug.  22.1973 

1.001    Yes Nov.  23  1973 

(133,000)  Yes Jan.   26,1973 

NA Sept.  12,1973 


July 
FeL. 


1, 1973 
21, 1974 


2,  6b.  6c I. 

2,  6b.  6c V.» 


July  1, 1973 
Nov.  23. 1973 
Dec.  28.1973 
July  1, 1973 
Sept.  10. 1973 
Nov.  23, 1973 
Feb.  14,1974 
July  1. 1973 
Aug.  22, 1973 


Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act  lund. 

Forest  Service: 

Forest  protection  and  utilization 


Construction  and  land  acquisition 

Youth  Conservation  Corps 

Forest  roads  and  trails  and  roads  and  trails  for  States— 1974  program. 


(1.422) 
(1.812) 

1,812 
(1,416) 

1,460 

(3.791) 
3,846 
(52, 196) 
53,511  . 
(6,693) 
6,893 


4.439  Yes Nov.  23.1973 

535  Yes.. Nov.  23,1973 

60  Yes. Nov.  23,1973 

17,454  Yes... Nov.  23,1973 

(818)  Yes June  11,1973 

(818)  Yes Sept.  26, 1973 

1.101     Yes Jan.  22,1974 

(58)  Yes June  11.1973 

270    Yes Dec.  26.1973 


(2. 128) 
2,073 
(1.315) 


Forest  roads  and  trails  and  roads  and  trails  for  States -WtItwc 
Brush  disposal 


ogram. 


(117, 164) 

(123,558) 

131,815 


(18,657) 
25,  000 
275 


Amount 
apportioned 


Amount 
in  reserve 


■yc 
fISa 
1974 


ailable 
[yond 

I  year 
4? 


Date  cl 
reserve 
action 


Effective 
date  of 
reserve 


Reason 
for  current 
reserve 
(see  code) 


Estimated 
fiscal, 

economic,  and 
budgetary 
effect 
(see  code) 


Executive  Office  of  the  President/Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President: 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission:  Appalachian  regional  development  programs  . 

Aiency  for  International  Development:  Prototype  desalting  plant ( 

Foreign  Military  Credit  Sales... 


Emergency  security  assistance  for  Israel 

Council  on  Environmental  (}uality  and  Office  of  Environmental  Quality... 
Special  Action  Office  lor  Drug  Abuse  Prevention:  Salaries  and  expenses. 

Pharmacologica  research 

Special  lund _ 


(209,000) 

(320, 395) 

325, 747 

) 

(') 

(78, 940) 

(128,  940) 

(150,190) 

169,890 


National  Security  Council 

The  Inter-American  Foundation :  Inter-Xmerican  Foun()ation"r".".'".' 


Department  of  Agriculture: 

Agriculture  Research  Service :  Construction 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service:    " 
Animal  and  plant  health  inspection  service. 


17,336 
(1.930) 

1.980 
(3.  800) 

5.  000  . 

(400) 

20, 000  . 

(1,  300) 

26,  000  . 

2.502 
(5.000) 
(5.000) 
10,  000 


(225, 000) 
(40,000) 
40,000 
(20000) 
20000 
(246.  060) 
(196,060) 
(174,810) 
155, 110 
'  (2, 200, 000) 
>•  2, 182.664 
(536) 
486 
(1. 200) 


(19, 600) 
(24.766) 


300 

(35.652) 

(35,  735) 

(') 


Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No , 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Hk 

No 

NA 

No 

NA 

No Nov. 

Yes June 

Yes Dec. 

NA Jan. 


June 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Apr. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Nov. 

Mar. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Jan. 


Animal  quarantine  station 

Extension  Service:  Extension  service...  ..! 

Foreign  AgrKultural  Service; Salaries  and  expeflses,'$(i«iJri'fbrei'(n'ciirrency'pro-' 


gram. 


Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservati'oii  Service:' 
Salaries  and  expenses 


Ifural  environmental  assistance  program.  1973-74 

Rural  environmental  assistance  program.  1974-75 

EmergerKy  conservation  measures 

Water  Bank  Act  program 111^1'.'.'.".'. 

Cropland  adjustment  program 

Commodity  Credit  Cdrporation:  Administrative  expenses. '11 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


(317,083) 

317.583 

130 

201,  429 

1,000 

(256,626) 
2S6.443 


1.520    Yes June  29, 1973 


(878)  No  ... 

378    No.... 

64    Yes... 

3,200    No.... 


•210,500  . 
9Q.0O0 
20.453 

"■i6,'6o6' 

50,300 
''3J,"63i" 


1,240    Yes. May  23,1973 

(2.619)  No Nov.  23.1973 

,.2.802    No Jan.  21,1974 

(210,500)  Nos Jan.  26.1973 

NA Apr.     1,1974 

85.000    Yes 

10,000    Yes 

(11.391)  Yes 

11,645    Yes 

1,600    No 

(497)  No 

269    No 


29,1973    July     1,1973  5.6c  I 

12.1973    Sept.  12, 1973  5,6e..    ""  I. 

23. 1973  Oct.  23, 1973  5.  6c  ""  I 

7.1972  July     1,1973  5 ""  | 

29.1974  Jan.   29.1974  S  ""  I 

23, 1974  Jan.  23,  1974  5 I 

25,  1974  Feb.  25, 1974  5    I 

18, 1974  Mar.  18, 1974  5..  \ 

25,1974  Mar.  25,1974  5    I 

1, 1974  Feb.  1, 1974  5     | 

28.1974  Feb.  28, 1974  5   ( 

7.1973  Nov     7,1973  5..     l" 

12, 1974  Mar.  12, 1974  5     | 

26,1973  Dec.  26,1973  5...1 |' 

11,  1974  Jan.  11, 1974  10  ..    '"  VI 

26.1973  Dec.  26.1973  5      '"  | 

11.1974  Jan.  11,1974  10... VI. 

26.1973  Dee.  26,1973  5     | 

11.1974  Jan.  11,1974  10    VI 

16,1973    Nov.  16.1973  5.1...    | 

12.1973  July     1.1973  4..  V» 
4.1973    Dec.    4,1973  4           i 

28.1974  Jan.   28. 1974  10    .1.111111  V|.< 

July     1.1973  4,6b-.   I. 

Nov.  23  1973  1  I 

Feh.    8.1974  1...  '   ■  I 

Nov.  23,1973  5  | 

Nov.  23,1973  2 111111  (. 

July     1,1973  4 |. 

Nov.  23. 1973  1  I 

Jan.  21,1974  2..      I 

July     1,1973  6b...    I 

Apr.      1, 1974  10..  "  VI 

Nov.  23, 1973    Nov.   23.1973  4  I 

Nov.  23. 1973    Nov.  23, 1973  1     \' 

Jan.  26  1973    July     1, 1973  6b       \ 

Nov.  23. 1973    Nov.  23, 1973  6b \ 

.  Nov.  23, 1973    Nov.  23, 1973  2.        I 

Nov.  23  1973    Nov.  23, 1973  1  ( 

Dec    21,  1973    Dec   21, 1973  1..       lil. 


Forest  fire  prevention 

lepartment  of  Commerce;  

General  Administration:  Special  foreign  currency  program  1  885 

Ofhce  of  Assistant  Secretary  tor  Science  and  Technology:  Scientilic  and  technical 
research  and  services /13J  ^gc,\ 

136*  823 
Social  and  Economic  Statistics  Administration :  1974  Census  of  Agriculture j( 1  ,  - ) 


(3,  307) 

"  3, 107 

(278.  398) 

(208,  934) 

(342, 894) 

334,636 

140,000 

(26,601) 

21,554 

109 


Yes 

Yes 

Yes. 

NA- 

Yes- 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 


Nov. 
Jan. 
Nov. 
Apr. 
Nov. 
Jan. 
Ma^ 
July 
Nov. 


Yes" Jan 

Yes Nov. 

Yes June 

Yes Nov. 

Yes June 


2. 1973 

2. 1974 
2. 1973 

15, 1974 
9. 1973 
11. 1974 
28. 1973 

16. 1973 
2, 1973 

23. 1974 
2.  1973 
8, 1973 
2. 1973 
8, 1973 


6b,  6c I. 

6b,  6c I. 

6b,  6c I. 

5,6b I. 

5,6b.. V.» 

5,6b I. 

10 VI. 

4 I. 

4 I. 

Nov.  23. 1973    4  I 

July     1.1973    4  ..     I. 

SepM2, 1973    10... VI. 

Nov.  23.  1973  4  I. 

Nov.  23.1973    4 _..l  1  I. 

Nov.  23,1973  4..  I. 

Nov.  23.1973    4 I. 

July     1.1973  4...  I. 

Sept.  26, 1973  4 I. 

Jan.    22.1974  4 I. 

July      1,1973  4.  .1     .  I. 

Dec.  26.1973  4 1  I. 


Nov. 
Jan. 
Nov. 
Apr. 
Nov. 
Jan. 
July 
July 
Nov. 
Jan. 
Nov. 
July 
Nov. 
July 


2,  1974 

4 

1 

2,  1973 

5 

1 

15. 1974 

10... 

VI 

9, 1973 

4... 

1 

11. 1974 

4 

1.9173 

4,6b,6d.... 

1. 

16, 1973 

4,6d'> 

1. 

2.  1973 

4,6d... 

23, 1974 

4,6d 

1 

2: 1973 

6d... 

1 

1, 1973 

5 

1 

2. 1973 

4.... 

V" 

1, 1973 

4 

1. 

1,005    Yes... Dec.  21,1973    Dec.  21, 1973    2 II. 


Domestic  and  international  business; 
Adjustment  assistance: 

Financial  and  technical  assistance,  trade 

International  activities,  Inter-American  Cultural  and  trade  Centerl 

Participation  in  U.S.  expositions  (Spokane  ecological  exhibition)... 

Office  of  Minority  Business:  Minority  business  development,  no-year.... 


1,360 


(11.934)  Yes Dec.  27,  1973 

6.796  Yes... Feb.  15,  1974 

(1,360)  Yes.     Nov.  24,  1972 

NA... Sept.  12. 1973 


Dec.  27,  1973  5 I. 

Feb.  15,  1974  5. I. 

July    1.  1973  2.4 I. 

Sept  12. 1973  10 VI. 


15,000 
(292) 
322 
(7.575) 
8.677  . 
) 


National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration: 
Operations,  research  and  facilities '« 


(9,080) 
26,  7" 


.752 


Satellite  operations  X 

Proniote  and  develop  fishery  prodiyts  and  research  pertaining  to  American 
fisheries 


Nov.  23,1973 

Feb.    8.1974 

Nov.  23.1973 

Nov.  23.1973 


Coastal  zone  management.. 
National  Bureau  of  Standards: 

Plant  and  facilities.. 

Research  and  technical  services,  no-year 
Construction  of  facilities " 


Maritime  Administration; 
Ship  construction 


( ) 

(29,868) 

(30, 082) 

(406,694) 

416, 981 

'     iz?. 

0. 191) 

(7, 336) 

7,460 

5.200 


11,780    Yes Dec  21.  1973    Dec.  21.  1973  2  I. 

(5,067)  Yes June26,  1973    July    1,1973  4.5 '.  1'  I. 

5,051    Yes Apr.  16,  1974    Apr.  16,  1974  4.5  I. 

'•(1.105)  Yes Oct.   5.    1973    Oct.  5.    1973  4.5    ..  I. 

NA Apr.  10.  1974    Apr.  10.  1974  10    .  VI. 

(16,768)  Yes Jan.  26,  1973    July  1.    1973  4.6b     "     '      I. 

(14.300)  Yes July  24.  1973    July  24.  1973  5  I. 

NA Oct.  16.  1973    Oct  16.  1973  10 VI. 

July     1,1973  2.4.6b I. 

July    19,1973  2.4.6b. I. 

Sept  26, 1973  2.4... I. 

Dec.  27,1973  3 I. 

Jan.   16,1974  3" I. 

July     1.1973  5 I. 

Dec    27,1973  10 VI. 


(31.005)  Yes.... June  28, 1973 

(2,392)  Yes ...July   19,1973 

(2,178)  Yes Sept  26, 1973 

(2,178)  Yes Dec.  27,1973 

2,178    Yes Jan.   16.1974 

(727)  Yes June  28.1973 

NA Dec.  27,1973 


539 


Research  and  development. . 

State  marine  schools 

Federal  ship  financing  fund. 


.( ) 

(9, 137) 
304,953 


(2.582) 

Department  of  Defense— Military  Procurement:  '        "" 

Missile  procurement,  Army,  1973-75 /  \ 

163  ^2 
Procurement  of  aircraft  and  m  issiles.  Navy.  1973-75.-  -.  (  '      ) 

"(9461747) 

878  276 
Aircraft  procurement.  Air  Force,  1972-74................. (415'  551)" 

368*478 

Aircraft  procurement.  Air  Force.  1973-75.;.-^^;...———;.. (1, 076.' 916)" 

1224  500 

Shipbuilding  and  conversion,  Navy,  \911-7S..~.:,m'.Ti—...-i........: ( '....!...)" 

*>.......  .        ^2'te5 

Shipbuilding  and  conversion,  Navy,  1972-76..i.;..^^nr. ......;..-„.(..-. 1...)" 

Shipbuilding  and  conversion.  Navy,  1973-77..-..;:...v.r.-.r.r...:.:..^.;.... (...... ..'...  ) 

Shipbuilding  and  conversion,  Navy,  1974-78..i.7-.i::i::r;:.^.-.;^.-.-.v..-.;^       2,71li300 


(3  159)  Yes Mar.  29,1973 

(3.111)  Yes July  26,1973 

3.027    Yes.. Dec.  21,1973 

6,800    Yes Dec.  21,1973 

1.850    Yes Nov.  24.1972 

3,812    Yes.. May     7,1973 

(740)  Yes Jan.   26,1973 

231    Yes.. Dec.  21.1973 

(34,000)  Yes June  29. 1973 

(24,863)  Yes July   27,1973 

5,500    Yes Dec.  21.1973 

5,000    Yes Jan.   18.1973 

127    Yes Nov.  24.1972 

(1.446)  Yes.... June  27, 1973 

NA Oct.    11,1973 


500)  Yes Feb.     5,1973 

NA Sept.11.1973 

281)  Yes June  29,1973 

281)  Yes Sept    6,1973 

NA Jan    28,1974 

492)  No Sept   7,1973 

NA Nov.    1,1973 

556)  Yes Sept   7,1973 

NA Nov.    1,1973 

672)  Yes Nov   24,1972 

NA.. Sept  11, 1973 

212)  Yes Nov   24,1972 

081    Yes Sept  11, 1973 

300)  Yes June  29, 1973 

512    Yes Sept  11, 1973 

800    Yes.... Jan.  28.1974 


July     1,1973  4.5.6a I 

July  26,1973  4.5.6a I. 

Dec.  21,1973  4.5.6a I. 

Dec.  21,1973  4 I. 


July 
July 
July 
Dec. 


1, 1973 

1, 1973 

1.4W3 

21, 1973 


2.  4.  6b. 
5.  6b.... 
4.6b.... 
1.. 


I. 


July  1.1973    4 III. 

July  27.1973    4 IV. 

Dec.  21,1973    2 II. 

July  1,1973    4.6b I. 

July  1.1973    4 I. 

July  1,1973    5 I. 

Oct.  11,1973    10 VI. 


(13, 
(13, 


I. 

VI. 

1,1973    5 I. 


(143, 
'(160, 

(i«. 

"(427, 

148, 

(763, 

408. 

826, 


July     1,1973    4.. 

Sept.11.1973    10. 

July 

Sept. 

Jan. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

July 


6, 1973 
28, 1974 

7, 1973 

1, 1973 

7. 1973 
1. 1973 

1, 1973 
Sept  11. 1973 
July  1, 1973 
Sept  11, 1973 
July  1, 1973 
Sept  11. 1973 
Jan.  28.1974    4... I. 


5. 

10 

5 

10 

5 

10 

4 

10 

4 

4 

4 

4. 


I. 

VI. 

I. 

VI. 

I. 

VI. 

I. 

VI. 

I. 
1! 


14046 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


May  9,  197 Jf 


BUDGETARY  RESERVES-Conlinued 
(Dollars  In  thousands] 


Amount 
apportioned 


Available 
beyond 
Amount    fiscal  year 
in  reserve    1974? 


Daleol 

reserve 
action 


EKective 
date  of 
reserve 


Reason 
lor  current 
reserve 
(see  code) 


Estimated 
fiscal, 

economic,  and 
budgetary 
effect 
(set  code) 


Military  construction; 

Military  construction,  Army. 


Military  construction,  Navy. 


Military  construction.  Air  Fofca. 


-( ) 

(648,440) 

(648,  OZO) 

(762, 670) 

(1. 184, 957) 

1, 203, 724 

(  - ) 

(385,805) 
(334, 948) 
(336,468) 
(336. 848) 
(338, 174) 
(412,  974) 
(650. 758) 
939, 681 


Military  construction,  defense  agencies. 


(130,880) 
(141,224) 
(160,  501) 
(171,972) 
(218, 426) 
(402,711) 
431,445 


(49,773)  Yes.. July 

(39.409)  Yes Aug. 

(39.409)  Yes  .  Oct. 

(29,937)  Yes Jan. 

(232.760)  Yes Jan. 

(48.475)  Yes Fet>. 


Military  construction.  Army  National  Guard. 


(S,000) 

(8,957) 
(10, 277> 

(10.277) 
(15, 133) 
(15, 133) 

31,683 


Military  construction.  Air  National  Guard. 


Military  construction,  Army  Reserve / 


Military  construction,  Naval  Reserve ( 


Military  construction.  Air  Force  Reserve ( 


Defense  Civil  Preparedness  Agency:  Research,  shelter  sorvey  and  marketing 
Special  Foreign  Currency  Program: 

Special  foreign  currency  program,  Defense,  1972-74 

Special  foreign  currency  program.  Defense,  1973-75 

Departmeat  of  Defense— Civil  Corps  of  Engineers: 

General  investigations 


(3.051).. 

(8,943) 

29,903 

(5,256) 
(5,273)( 
(9,  273) 
17, 514 

(23;  423) 

(29,909) 

(34, 709) 

57,320 

W'M) 

(18, 657) 

(20, 000) 

24,469 

(27415) 
(2,444) 
(3,444) 
(10  069) 
10, 858 
24,  617 


(70.304)  Yes June  27. 1973 

(90.954)  Yes Aug   16.1973 

(95,488)  Yes Dec    27.1973 

(558.958)  Yes Jan    18.1974 

(138  956)  Yes Jan    24,1974 

124.579    Yes Mar  22.1974 

(68,133)  Yes June  27. 1973 

(65  858)  Yes Aug   14.1973 

(64.674)  Yes Oct     11,1973 

(64.754)  Yes.... Oct     16,1973 

(64,774)  Yes     Nov    14,1973 

(64.439)  Yes Dec    17.1973 

(598.931)  Yes Jan      9,1974 

(363.047)  Yes Feb    15,1974 

74,124    Yes..   Mar     7,1974 

(51,607)  Yes June  27, 1973 

20.1073 
14. 1973 

16. 1973 
7. 1974 

17. 1974 
13,1974 

19,741     Yes Mar.  19.1974 

(58.415)  Yes Feb.  15.1973 

(58  215)  Yes Aug.  23. 1973 

(56,615)  Yes Oct.   16.1973 

(54,895)  Yes Nov.  14.1973 

(53.904)  Yes Dec.  17.1973 

(49.048)  Yes Jan.     9.1974 

(46,763)  Yes.. Jan.  24,1974 

28,313    Yes Feb.  15.1974 

(102)  Yes June  14,1973 

NA Aug.  16,1973 

18. 1974 

7. 1974 

29, 1973 

6. 1973 

23. 1973 

18. 1974 
11, 1974 

8. 1973 
Sept.  10, 1973 
..  Nov.  8,1973 
18, 9174 
18, 1974 
3, 1973 
8  1973 
8, 1973 
14, 1974 
14, 1974 


) 


3,169 


Construction. 


2.998 


(65,  «4) 
65,2(7  . 
.) 


(9. 100) 


(9. 175) 
(1, 114,  " 


K9) 
114,937 


Flood  control,  Mississippi  River  and  tributaries (  ,_  •'"•*'  j 


[ 


Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home:  Capital  outlay 

Panama  Canal:  Canal  Zona  Government,  capital  eudayl 

Wildlife  Conservation: 

Wildlife  conservation.  Army ., 


Wildlife  conservation,  Navy. 


Wildlife  conservation.  Air  Force 

Salaries  asd  expenses:  Cemetirial  expenses.  Army. 

Dep:«rtment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare: 
Health  Services  AdministratKM : 

Health  services  delivify 


Buildings  and  facilities* 
Indian  health  services.. 

Indian  health  fKilities. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


151.819) 

166, 419) 

167, 169  . 

2,165 

-7,436> 

(60) 

(69) 

69 

(124) 

124 

(14.448) 

13,033 


(915, 869) 

922.869 

19.804 

W^\ 

(3,482) 
(34.115) 

55, 320 


(29.300)  Yes.   .  Jan. 

8,340    Yes Mar. 

(17)  Yes.. .  May 

(17)  Yes...   Sept. 

)  Yes ..Oct. 

(16.000)  Yes  Jan. 

7,759    Yes. Feb. 

(7.1BJ)  Yes Mar 

(7.109)  Yes 
(2.623)  Yes... 

(38.523)  Yes .   .  Jan 

15.912    Yes.... Mar. 

(3,943)  Yes .  .  May 

(1.842)  Yes Aug. 

(915)  Yes... Nov. 

(22.373)  Yes Jan. 

18.003    Yes Mar. 

(850)  Yes.. June  20, 1973 

(850)  Yes Sept.  6,1973 

(821)  Yes Oct.  23. 1973 

(9  821)  Yes Jan.  18,1974 

(3  176)  Yes Feb.     1.1974 

2.407    Yes Mar.  29,1974 

1.100    Yes Nov.  27,1973 

(2  477)  No .  Dec.  181972 

2  051    No .  Aug   31,1973 

(400)  Yes .  Dec     4.1972 

400    Yes Sept.   6,1973 

(150)  Yes June  29. 1973 

(150)  Yes Sept.  15  1973 

NA Feb.  27,1974 

(783)  Yes June  29. 1973 

(333)  Yes ...  July   27.1973 

(258)  Yes July  30.1973 

(258)  Yes Sept.  15. 1973 

108  Yes Apr.     4.1974 

(750)  Yes June  29. 1973 

(750)  Yes Sept  15.1973 

(750)  Yes Jan    26,1974 

--  NA Apr     4.1974 

612  Yes Jan      4,1974 

(700)  Yes... Sept    8.1972 

85  Yes Sept  14,1973 

(107)  Yes June  14.1973 

342    Yes Jan    31.1974 

(8)  Yes June  14.1973 

(22)  Yes Oct      3.1973 

37    Yes Feb    14,1974 

(40)  Yos June  14,1973 

20    Yes Jan    22, 1974 

(2,053)  Yes Sept.  14, 1973 

3.468    Yes Feb.  14,1974 


(2.250)  Yes Feb.     4.1974 

2.250    Yes Mar.  14.1974 

7,000    Yes Mar.  13.1974 

(91.626)  No Nov.  28,1973 

NA Feb.    4.1974 

(848)  Yes June  27. 1973 

(20,593)  Yes Nov.  28  1973 

88    Yes Jan.   30,1974 


July     1,1973    5 I. 

Aug   16.1973    5  I. 

Dec    27,1973    5 I. 

Jan    18.1974    5 I. 

Jan    24,1974    5 I, 

Mar   22,1974    5  I 

July     1, 1973    5 I. 

Aug   14  1973    5 I. 

Oct     11. 1973    5  .  .  I 

Oct    16,1973    5. I. 

Nov    14.1973    5 I. 

Dec    17. 1973    5  .  I 

Jan      9.1974    5...  .  I 

Feb    15,1974    5.  .  .1 

Mar     7,1974    5...  I 

July     1,1973    5 I. 

July  20,1973    5 I. 

Aug.  14,1973    5 I. 

Oct.    16  1973    5 I. 

Jan.     7.1974    5  ...  .  I 

Jan.   17,1974    5 I. 

Feb.  13.1974    5 I. 

Mar.  19. 1074    5     .  I. 

July     1.1973    5 I. 

Aug.  23  1973    5 I. 

Oct.    16,1973    5 I. 

Nov.  14. 1973    5 I 

Dec.  17.1973    5 I 

Jan.     9.1974    5  ....  I. 

Jan.  24.1974    5 I. 

Feb.  15.1974    5 I. 

July     1.1973    5  I. 

Aug.  16.1973    10 VI. 

Jan    18,1974    5 I. 

Mar.    7.1974    5.        .  I. 

July     1  1973    5  I. 

Sept.   6.1973    5  .  .       .  |. 

Oct.  23.1973    10 VI. 

Jan.   18.1974    5 I. 

Feb.  11.1974    5 I. 

July     1.1973    5 I. 

Sept  10. 1973    5  ...  .  I 

Nov.    8.1973    5 I. 

Jan.   18.1974    5 I. 

Mar   18, 1973    5 I. 

July     1,1973    5 I. 

Aug.    8  1973    5 I. 

Nov.    8,1973    5 I. 

Jan.   14.1974    5  I 

Mar,  14,1974    5  ...  .        "  I. 

July     1.1973    5 I. 

Sept.   6,1973    5 I. 

Oct.   23,1973    5  I. 

Jan.   18, 1974    5 '    I. 

Feb.     1, 1974    6 I, 

Mar.  29.1974    5 I. 

Nov.  27,1973    5 I. 

July    1.1973  5                        I. 

Aug   31  1973  5  .          '     '    I. 

July     1.1972    5 I. 

Sept.    6,1973    5 I. 

July  1  1973  5                        I. 

Sept  15, 1973  5    ..                II. 

Feb.  27,1974  10        ..           VI. 

July  1.1973  5. I. 

July  27.1973  5 I. 

July  30  1973  5      .     .           I. 

Sept.  15.  Wl'' 5"..      .         II. 

Apr.  ^974  5 I. 

July  f  1973  5 I. 

Sept  15.1973  5<' II. 

Jan  26.1974  5 I. 

Apr  4.1974  10 V. 

Jan  4. 1974  5                        I. 

July  1.1973  5 "  I. 

Sept  14,1973  1 v.*" 

July  1,1973  1 I. 

Jan  31.1974  1    .  | 

July  1.1973  1 '"  I. 

Oct  3.1973  1 :.  I. 

Feb  14,1974  1....  I 

July  1.1973  1 I. 

Jan  22.1974  1....  I. 

Sept  14, 1973  5 I 

Feb.  14,1974  5 I, 

Feb.     4,1974  5 I 

Mar.  14.1974  5 I. 

Mar   13. 1974  5  .  ...  I 

Nov.  28.1973  5 I. 

Feb.     4. 1S74  10    ...  VI 

July     1.1973  5 I. 

Nov   28  1973  5  .  I. 

Jan.   30.1974  5 I. 
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Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — Continued 
National  Institutes  of  Health: 

Research  resources 

Buildings  and  facilities 


Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Administration:  Mental  health. 
Health  Resources  Administration: 

Health  services  planning  and  development 


Health  Manpower. 


Assistant  Secretary  for  Health:  Office  of  International  Health:  s:ienliric  activities 
overseas  (Special  foreign  currency  program). 

Office  of  Education: 

Elementary  and  secondary  education _ ... 

Higher  education,  1974  76.     

Higher  Education,  no-year 


Library  resources .■.. 

Educational  development     . 

Educational  activities  overseas,  special  foreign  currency  progia 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service:  Research  and  training  overseas 
Social  Security  Administration: 

Limitation  on  salaries  and  expenses  (trust  fund) 

Limitation  on  construction  (trust  fund)  


Special  institutions: 

Howard  University  ..  .   

Model  secondary  school  for  the  deaf* . 

Office  of  Human  Development:  Child  development  

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development: 

Housing  production  and  moitgage  ciedit:  Nonproht  sponsor  assistance 
Community  Development: 

Model  Cities  program. 


Grants  for  neighborhood  facilities 
Open  space  land  program 


Grantsfor  basic  water  and  sewei  facilities.  .       

Urban  renewal  fund 

Public  facility  loans 

Community  Planning  and  Management :  New  community  assistance  giants 
Office  of  Interstate  Land  Sales  Registiation;  Interstate  Ian.  sales.     . 


Department  of  the  Interior : 

Office  of  Terntonal  Affairs:  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 

Bureau  of  Land  Management: 

Public  lands  development  roads  and  trails  1974  program 


Public  lands  development  roads  and  trails,197S  program. 
Oregon  and  California  grant  lands . 


Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs: 

Road  construction  1974  program... 

Road  construction;  1975  program..  

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation:  Land  and  water  conservation. 


Geological  survey :  Payments  from  proceeds,  sale  of  water ,  Mineaial  Leasing  Act  o! 
1920. 

Bureau  of  Mines:  Drainage  of  anthracite  mines 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife: 

Migratory  bird  conservation  account  (receipt  limitation) _ 


Federal  aid  in  wildlife  restoration 

Federal  aid  in  fish  restoration  and  management 

National  Wildlife  Refuge  Fund 

Proceeds  from  sales,  water  resources  development  projects. 
National  Park  Service: 

Parkway  and  road  construction,  1974  program  


Parkway  and  road  construction  1975  program. 
Planning  and  construction 


Operation,  management,  maintenance,  and  demolition  of  federally  acquired 
property, 
clai 


Bureau  of  Reclamation: 

Construction  and  rehabilitation. 


Operation,  maintenance,  and  replacement  of  project  works.  North  Platte  proj- 

•ct. 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  fund 


Amount 
apportioned 


126,941 
(1,000) 
10,680 

827, 193 

(555, 997) 
585, 497 

(734, 635) 

768.  910 

(13,505) 

16, 034 

2. 025, 168 

238,000 

(  ) 

346, 118 

163, 124 

15,675 

(  ) 

2,539 

3,700 

1.879,000 

(  ) 

(12,679) 

(15,614) 

17, 646 

9,132 

3,500 

419,910 


(50, 055) 
(75, 055) 
150,067 


(613,500) 

(643,  500) 

1.  526. 314 

I       -     ) 

24.888 

.1.460) 
a.841) 
1.852 

171.550) 
72.350 

(4. 000) 
5.205 

(     -       ) 
28, 750 

57.060 

(208; 168) 

(297.  223) 

(324.  763) 

305. 463 

(") 

200 

(9,000) 
(12.000) 
21,771  . 
45,300 
14.565 
4,620 
15 

(16.  338) 
(16. 338) 
51,183 


—  Available 

beyond 
Amount    fscal  year 
in  reserve    1974? 


Dale  of 
reserve 
action 


Effective 
date  of 
reserve 


Reason 
lor  current 
reserve 
(see  code) 


(28. 100) 

(79, 675) 

(79,675) 

94. 175  . 

(17) 

15  . 

(16, 970) 
228,  857 


(9, 072) 
64,911 


1.378  No  Jan. 

(23.701)  Yes. Jan 

14.021  Yes Feb 

13,194  No.    Jan 

(6.228)  No Feb 

6.228  No Apr 

(5.370)  No Feb 

5,370  Yes Apr 

(21.714)  Yes Jan 

21.714  Yes      .    ...       Mar 

1.746     No  .       .        Jan 

237,000    Yes.  .        Jan 

(1.889)  Yes  Nov 

8,788    Yes  .                Jan. 

4  897     No  Jan. 

32     Yes  Jan 

(16)  Yes Apr. 

NA  Jan, 

7,490    Yes.  Jan. 

13.580     No    .  Feb. 

(12,095)  Yes        Apr. 

(19.973)  Yes.  ..      Aug, 

(17,425)  Yes  .         Nov 

15.333    Yes  Feb. 

11.490    Yes 

803    Yes 

6, 480    No 

6,530    Yes 

(100,012)  Yes 
(75,012)  Yes 

.  NA... 

48    Yes 

(27,730)  Yes 

55,161    Yes 

(400  175)  Yes. 

401.734    Yes 

(311  314)  Yes 

1281.314)  Yes 

NA 

(20  000)  Yes 

(•-)    NA.. 

1  799    Yes 

■  1,981)  Yes 

1  379)  Yes 

1  373    Yes 

'■  .830)     Yes 

NA.     . 


18, 1974 
18, 1974 
27. 1974 
28,  1974 

4.  1974 
3, 1974 
4. 1974 
3, 1974 
30. 1974 
28. 1974 

17,  1974 
17, 1974^ 
30.  1972 

17.  1974 
18, 1974 

18.  1974 
6,  1972 

17.  1974 

18,  1974 

4.  1974 
27, 1972 
21  1973 
30  1973 

4.  1974 


Feb  4  1974 
July  1. 1973 
AuR.  21  1973 
Nov  30.  1973 
Feb   1  1974 


1 

4,5 
4.5 
4,5 

4   5 


Jan.    17.1274    Jan.    !7. 1974    4 

'•  Mar     5. 1974     Mar      5  1974    4 

Jan     18  1974    Jan.    18. 1974    3 


(8.961)  Yes 
18.961  Yes. 
10.000  Yes. 
(1. 150)  Yes. 
5,243    Yes. 


20,000    Yes. 

75.000    Yes. 

(61,422)    (-<) 

(57,568)    (-') 

(30,000)    (-•<) 

(30.000)    i") 

(17)  Yes. 

26     Yes. 

3,575     Yes 

r 

(981)  Yes 
(981)  Yes.. 
NA.. 

7,863    Yes.. 

2.339    Yes-. 

4,003    Yes.. 
4    Yes  . 

(34,610)  Yes. 
(229,610)  Yes. 

108,115    Yes-. 

105,000    Yes  . 

(14,500)  Yes.. 

(14,  500)  Yes- 

(14,500)  Yes. 

N*.. 

(65)  Yes.. 
.- NA.. 

(1,055)  Yes.. 

1.055    Yes.. 

100    Yes-. 

(1  390)  Yes  . 
1.164    Yes 


Estimated 
fiscal, 

economic,  a.d 
budgetary 
effect 
(see  code> 


Jan  18,1974  3  ..  I 

Jail  18,1974  5  I. 

Feb  27,1974  5  I. 

Jan  28,1974  1  .    I 

Feb  4,1974  3  I 

Apr  3,1974  3  I 

Feh  4.1974  3  I 

Apr  3.1974  3 I. 

Jan  30  1974  4  .   I. 

Mar  28  1974  4  I. 

Jan  17  1974  1 I. 

Jan  17  1974  4 I. 

July  1,1973  5  ^.. I. 

Jan  17  1974  4  \ I. 

Jan.  18  1974  3  .>. I. 

Jan.  18  1974  1 I. 

July  1.1973  5 I. 

Jan.  17.1974  10  VI. 

Jan.  18  1974  4  1. 


An    15. 1973  July  1.1973  5. 6b.  6c    .     .1. 

Ncv    26, 1973  Nov  26. 1973  6c                   -V."' 

Nov    30.1973  Nov  30  1973  6c     .    IV. 

Aor.   15. 1974  Apr.  15  1974  10 VI. 

Nov.  27, 1973  Nov.  27,  1973  6c :.  I. 

Mar.    8.1973  luly  1.1973  6b.  6c...          I. 

Nov.    9,1973  Nov,  9,1973  6c              .1. 

Jan.   26  1973  July  1  1973  6h.  6c                 I. 

Nov.  27. 1973  Nov  27  1973  6b.  6c I. 

Nov    26. 1973  Nov.  26. 1973  6c V." 

Nov.  31, 1973  Nov  3;!  1973  6c                .       IV. 

Apr.   15  1974  ftpr  15  1974  10           -    -      .  VI. 

Jan.   26.1973  luly  1.1973  6b.  6c  .   I. 

June  20,1973  July  1.1973  10  VI. 

Nov    11.1973  Nov  16.1973  6c .  I. 

June  2J.  1973  /uly  I   1973  4   .        I. 

Dec    12. 1973  Dec  12  1973  4                       III 

Feb    2)  1974  Feb  20  1974  4                       I. 

Feb.     2.1974  Feb.  2.1974  5  I. 

Feb    22    9174  Feb  22  1974  10      .•.         .  VI. 

June    8.  1973  July  1   1973  6d I. 

Oct.     3.1973  Oct.  3.1973  6d.     .     I. 

Oct.     3.1973  Oct.  3  1973  6d I. 

June    8,1973  July  1.1973  4,5 I. 

Oct.     2,1973  Oct.  2.1973  5        II. 

Sept.  12, 1973  Sept,  12.  1973  6d. II. 

Sept.  12. 1973  Sept.  12, 1973  6d II. 

June    8.1973  July  1.1973  6b.   I. 

Nov.    3,1973  Nov.     3,1973  5, 6b,  6d...       I. 

Feb.     2.1974  Feb.  2  1974  4, 6d I. 

Apr.  19.1974  Apr  19  1974  4. 6d I 

May     6,1973  July  1  197*  4» I. 

Nov    19,1973  Nov,  19.1973  4  I. 

June    8,1973  July  1.1973  4,5 I. 

June    8.1973  July  1.1973  4.   I. 

Aug    23. 1973  Aug  23. 1973  4 I. 

Nov.    2,1973  Nov.  2,1973  10.. ..VI. 

June    8,1973  July  1,1973  4,5 I. 

June    8.1973  July  1,1973  4.5 ....I. 

June    8,1973  July  1,1973  4,5 I. 

June    8,1973  July  1,1973  4.5 I. 

June    8.1973^  July  1.1973  4, 6d':    .1. 

Oct.      1,1973  Oct.  1,1973  4, 6d IL 

Nov.     2.1973  Nov.  2,1973  4. 6d II. 

Nov.     2.1973  Nov.  2.1973  4. 6d II. 

July    30.1973  July  30  1973  4 I. 

Nov     2  1973  Nov.  2,1973  4  5 I. 

Jan.   29,1974  Jan.  29.1974  4,5 I. 

Mar,  11.1974  Mar.  11. 1974  10  VI. 

June    8.1973  July  1,1973  4,5 I. 

Nov.     2,1973  Nov.  2,1973  10 VI. 

June    8  1973  July  1.1973  5 I. 

Sept.15,1973  SepL  15, 1973  5^' I. 

June    6,1973  July  7,1973  6e*'... I. 

June    8  1973  July  1,1973  5  I 

Sept  15,1973  SepI  15.1973  5     I 
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BUDGETARY  RESERVES— Continued 
lOollars  in  thousands) 


Amount 
apportioned 


Amount 
in  reserve 


Available 
beyond 
fiscal  year 
1974? 


Date  ol 

reserve 
action 


Effective 
date  of 
reserve 


Reason 
for  current 
reserve 
(see  code) 


Estimated 
fiscal, 

economic,  and 
budgetary 
effect 
(see  code) 


Department  of  Justice:  Bureau  of  Prisons:  Buildings  and  facilities. 


( 


Department  of  Labor:  Employment  Standards  Administration:  Special  benefits 
Department  of  State: 

Acquisition,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  buildings  abroad 

Assistance  to  refugees  from  the  Soviet  Union !..I!  ]!"!    ( 

International  Boundary  and  Wa'er  Commission,  United  States  and  Mexico   Con- 
struction. 
Department  of  Transportation: 

Office  of  the  Secretary:  Transportation,  planning,  and  research  and  development 

U.S.  Coast  Guard :  Acquisition,  construction,  and  improvements 

Federal  Aviation  Administration: 

Civil  supersonic  aircraft  development  termination   


45. 823 
284.300 

62.484 

36,  500 ' 
15,681 


) 


(36.441)  Yes 
13  594    Yes 

20.706    No 

»*.  521     Yes 
(36,500)  No  . 
NA. 
4.983    Yes.. 


Jan    26,1973    July     1.1973    5,6b  I 

Sept.  19, 1973    Sept.  19  1973    5.  6b  '  I 

Jan.    17, 1974    Jan.    17, 1974     1  '   V« 


Dec.  31, 1973  Dec. 

Feb.     2.1974  Feb 

Mar.  15,1974  Mar. 

Dec.  18, 1973  Dec. 


31.1974  4     .  I. 

2.  1974  5      .  1. 

15,1974  10.   .  "■  VI. 

18,1973  5 ;.::;:  i. 


34,353 

(30,946) 

(109, 168) 

102,889 


Civil  supersonic  aircraft  development 

Grants-in-aid  for  airports  (airport  and  airway  trust  fund). 
Facilities  and  equipment  (airport  ano  airway  trust  fund) 


Research,  engineering,  and  development  (airport  andairway  trust  fund) . 

Federal  Highway  Administration : 

Highway  beautification     . 


Darien  Gap  Highway  . 
Highway-  related  safety  grants 
Federal-aid  highways.  1974  pre; ram 

Federal-aid  highways.  1975  program.. . 
Rail-crossings-demonstration  projects 
Territorial  highways  1974  program... 


Territorial  highways,  1975  program* 

r^ational  scenic  highways  1974  program 

l^lational  scenic  highways  1975  program ".'!I!I''I"' 

Trust  fund  share  of  other  highway  programs  1974  program^ 


3.  CM 

800 

13,000 

293, 075 
(  ) 


(41,977) 
50,000  . 

(  ) 

17,661 
(10,459) 
13,229  . 
(1.617,000) 
(4.742,497) 
(4.741,018) 
4.791,047 
(6,010,000). 

(22,322) 

21,700 

(4,000) 

4,229 


(5,300)  Yes 

NA. 

(10.609)  Yes 

(12,099)  Yes 

19,396    Yes 

(3,  575)  Yes 
3,033    Yes 

(2, 153)  Yes 
2.755  Yes 
2.000    Yes 


June  30  1973 
Sept.  14. 1973 
■  July  12.1973 
Sept.  14. 1973 
Dec    27.1973 

Jan    23.1973 

Sept.  10. 1973 

-  Jan.    18.1973 

Sept  10. 1973 

.  -.  .       .      .  Sept.  14.  1973 

(207,631)  Yes.  .  Jan     18  1973 

261.919    Yes Sept  12  1973 

(10,000)  Yes ...  Jan.    18.1973 

NA.. Sept.  14, 1973 

(11.521)  Yes.     .  Jun,  29  1973 

NA Sep.   15.1973 

(545)  Yes  .  Jan    18  1973 

NA Sept  14, 1973 

(7,897)  Yes Jun.    29,1973 

.       -  NA Sept  15. 1973 

(2,791,841)  Yes ...  Jun.  29.1973 

(3,414,149)  Yes Sept.  14, 1973 

(3,414,619)  Yes Feb.     1.1974 

3,364,590    Yes Apr.     3  1974 


July  1, 1973 
Sept  14, 1973 
July  12,1973 
Sept.  14. 1973 
Dec.  27, 1973 


4,6b 
10... 
4,6b 
4,  eb 
4.6b 


VI. 
I. 
II. 
II. 

I. 


Trust  fund  share  of  other  highway  programs  1975  program 
Forest  highways  trust  fund  

Public  lands  highways 


(6,973) 
(28, 120)( 
27,993 


Right-of-way  revolving  fund 

r^ational  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration: 
State  and  community  highway  safety 


Traffic  and  highway  safety 

Cgpstruction  of  compliance  facilities 

Trust  fund  share  of  highway  traffic  safety  programs. 


Federal  Railroad  Administration: 

Emergency  rail  facilities  restoration 

High-speed  ground  transportation  research  and  development 


Grants  to  the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation. 


(24,000) 
26,000  . 
(5.000) 
(5. 000) 
10,000  . 
(48, 000) 
48.000 

(26, 993) 
66,771  . 
(56,068) 
86,405 
(=0 
(^) 
(16.  848) 
96,167  . 

27, 100 
) 


ii  5, 958,  500 
(3, 053) 
75 
(1,602) 
750 
1,500 
lO.OOO 
10,000 
(15,  793) 

io,666 

25,000 
(47, 604) 

"     (27,000) 
(5,  000) 

'     (74,782) 
77, 116 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
NA.. 
Yes. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
NA.. 
Yes. 


...  Feb 
...  Sept 
...  Feb 
...  June 
...  Mar 
...  Mar 
...  Feb 
...  Feb 

June 

...  Sept 
...  Feb 
...  Feb. 
...  June 
...  Sept 
...  June 

Yes Sept. 

NA.._ Mar. 

Yes June 

Yes Feb. 


Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration:  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Fund. 

Department  of  the  Treasury: 

Office  of  the  Secretary:  Construction,  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center 
Bureau  of  Accounts:  Subsidy  payment  to  Environmental  Protection  Authority 

Atomic  Energy  Commission; 
Operating  expenses    ... 


Plant  and  capital  equipment 


(54,  900) 
103,000 
(941,  300) 
985,550  .. 


Environmental  Protection  Agency: 
Research  and  development  . 


Abatement  and  control. 


Footnotes  at  end  ot  table. 


383 

75 

(3, 164.  739) 

(3, 174. 154) 

3,181,086  . 

(48,  470) 

(637,577) 

(637. 912) 

(643.812) 

(645. 812) 

677,312  . 

(8, 696) 
(183,612) 
(184,312) 
(184,381) 

187,365  . 

(17,804) 
(266, 514) 
(287,  574) 
(288,  378) 

291,  528 


(1.290)  Yes July     2  1973 

NA Sept.  13. 1973 

(2.000)  Yes" Sept.  14, 1973 

2,000    Yes Jan.    24,1974 

(9,018)  Yes ..Jan.   19.1973 

18    Yes Sept.  14, 1973 

(2,580)  Yes July     2.  1973 

--.  NA Sept.  13, 1973 

7,648    Yes July  27,1973 

(15,000)  Yes Jan.    19,1973 

NA..  Sept.  14.  1973 

(10,000)  Yes Jan.    19.1973 

(48.100)  Yes Sept.  13. 1973 

.  NA Nov.  23,1973 

(210,853)  Yes July     6.1973 

-  NA Sept  14, 1973 


June    6.1973 
Nov.  29, 1973 


21,517    Yes 
^1,188    No 


(16,900)  Yes Sept,I5, 1973 

(7,500)  Yes Nov.  19.1973 

NA Dec.  21.1973 

(1.830)  Yes June    8,1973 

(9,750)  Yes Sept,  15, 1973 

(9,400)  Yes Nov,    4,1973 

(3,500)  Yes Nov.    9,1973 

(1,500)  Yes Nov.  12,1973 

...  NA Jan.    10,1974 


(9.  700)  Yes Oct.    19,1973 

(3,700)  Yes Nov.  29,1973 

(3,000)  Yes Jan.   29,1974 

(3,000)  Yes Mar,    8,1974 

NA Apr.   10,1974 

(3.850)  Yes Oct,    19,1973 

(16,850)  Yes Nov.  29,1973 

(91,850)(«) Jan.   29,1974 

(91,350)  (») Apr.  10,1974 

M.ZOO    (>) Apr.   19,1974 


July     1.1973  4,6b     .. 

Sept.  10. 1973  4     ... 

July     1.1973  4,6b     ....  I. 

Sept  10. 1973  4 | 

Sept.  14, 1973  5  .  .  I 

Ju'.      1.1973  4,6b...  ■  I. 

Sept.  12,  1973  4  |. 

Jul.      1, 1973  4, 6b  I, 

Sept  14,  1973  10.  V| 


1, 1974 

15, 1973 

1,1974 

29, 1973 

5, 1974 

5, 1974 

1, 1974 

1, 1974 

29, 1973 

15, 1973 

1, 1974 

1, 1974 

29, 1973 

14.1973 

29, 1973 

14, 1973 

5, 1974 

29, 1973 

1. 1974 


Jul  1,1973 
Sept  15.  1973 
Jul.  1, 1973 
Sept.  14, 1973 
Jul.  3, 1973 
Sept.  15. 1973 
Jul.  2. 1973 
Sept.  14  1973 
Feb.  1, 1974 
Apr.     3, 1974 

Feb  1.1974 
Sept  15, 1973 
Feb      1, 1974 


4.5 

10 

4,5 

10 

4,5. 

10  

1.  5,  6a,  6c. 
6a.  6c  .... 

6a,  6c 

6a,  6c 


July 
Mar 
IMar 
Feb 
Feb 
July 


1. 1973 

5. 1974 
5. 1974 
1,  1974 
1, 1974 
3, 1973 


,6c. 
,  5-- 
,5.. 


Sept  15, 1973 

Feb      '      " 

Feb. 

July 

Sept. 

July 

Sept. 

Mar. 

July 

Feb 


1,1974 

1. 1974 

1. 1973 

14  1973 

1. 1973 
14, 1973 

5. 1974 

2. 1973 

1. 1974 


4. 
5. 
5. 
4, 
4, 
4, 
5. 
5. 

4,5 

10.. 

5 

5      

2,4,6c 

10    

2,4,6c 

4,  6c,  6d.... 

10 

4,5 

4,5 


I. 

VI. 
I. 
VI. 

I. 

VI. 

I. 
I. 
I 

IV. 

I 
I 
I 

I 
I 


I 

VI 

I 

I. 
I. 

VI. 

I. 
I. 

IV. 

I. 
I. 

I. 


July     2.1973  1  ...     . 

Sept.  13, 1973  10 VI. 

Sept,  14, 1973  5 I. 

Jan.   24,1974  5  I. 

July     1.1973  4.5 "  i. 

Sept.  14. 1973  5        ...  V. 

July     2,1973  1,5 I. 

Sept  13,1973  10 .    VI. 

July  27,1973  2 ..  I. 


July  1, 1973 
Sept.  14, 1973 
July  1, 1973 
Sept,  13, 1973 
Nov.  23, 1973 
July  6, 1973 
Sept.  14, 1973 

July  1, 1973 
Nov,  29, 1973 


4,6b. 

10. 

4,6b. 

4,6b. 

10... 

4,6b. 

10.... 


I. 

VI. 

I. 

v.» 

VI. 

I. 

VI. 

I. 
I. 


Sept.  15, 1973  5.   .  I 

Nov.  19.1973  5  ...  I. 

Dec.  21,1973  10.. VI. 

July     1.1973  5 I. 

Sept.  15. 1973  5 I. 

Nov.    4.1973  5 I. 

Nov.    9,1973  5 I. 

Nov.  12. 1973  5  .  I. 

Jan.   10,1974  10 VI. 

Oct.    19,1973  5 IV. 

Nov   29,1973  5 IV. 

Jan    29,1974  5 IV. 

Mar.    8,1974  5 I. 

Apr.   10,1974  10 VI. 

Oct.    19,1973  5 IV. 

Nov.  29, 1973  5 IV. 

Jan.   29,1974  5 I. 

Apr.   10,1974  5...  I. 

Apr    19,1974  5....  I. 
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BUDGETARY  RESERVES— Continued 
■Dollars  iti  thousands) 


Available 

Reason 

beyond 

Date  of 

Effective 

for  current 

Amount 

Amount    hscal  year 

reserve 

date  of 

csserve 

apportioned 

in  reserve    1974? 

action 

reserve 

(see  code) 

Estimated 
fiscal, 

economic,  and 
budgetary 
effect 
(see  code) 


General  Services  Administration: 
Real  property  activities: 

Sites  and  expenses,  puUic  building  projects (  ) 

22.000 
Construction,  public  building  projects  ...  (  ) 

73,653 

Property  management  and  disposal:  Operating  expenses,  sale  of  rare  silver  (. ) 

dollars.                                                                                                                           3,400 
Operating  expenses,  special  fund 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration:  Research  and  development 


Veterans'  Administration: 

Medical  prosthetic  research.. 

Construction,  major  projects. 

Construction,  minor  projects. 


(2.860.194) 
(2, 867,  294) 
2.869,494  . 


85,099 

■ii4,'626' 
66.685" 


Other  independent  agencies: 
District  of  Columbia: 

Loans  for  capital  outlay,  metropolitan  area  santiary  sewage  works  funds    .      (  ) 

3,900 

Loans  for  capital  outlay,  sanitary  sewage .     .       .  .     (  ) 

29,  OOfi 

Loans  for  capital  outlay,  water  fund .-^ (.  ) 

8.000 

Loans  for  capital  outlay,  highway  fund 11,900 

Loans  for  capital  outlay,  general  fund (  ) 

176,  SOO 
Foreign  CUims  Settlement  Commission:  Payment  of  Vietnam  and  U.S,S.  Pueblo 

prisoner-of-war  claims   .  ...  9,125 

American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Administration :  Commemorative  activites  fund  

4,S56 
(56,900) 


(22,206)  Yes Jan.   26,1973 

15,500    Yes Nov.  29,1973 

(234,309)  Yes Jan.   26,1973 

20,803    Yes Nov.  29.1973 

(4.000)  Yes Nov.  30.1972 

1,386    Yes Sept.    5  1973 

(850)  Yes June  26, 1973 

.   ..    NA Aug.  16,1973 

(2.200)  Yes June    8,1973 

(9,300)  Yes Nov.  16,1973 

(2,200)  Yes Jan.   23,1974 

NA Mar,    6,1974 

(3,648)  Yes Feb    15,1973 

.  NA... Nov.  23,1973 

(34,710)  Yes June  13,1973 

..    NA Nov    23,1973 

(5,000)  Yes Dec    20,1972 

NA Nov   23,1973 


7. 1972 

5. 1973 

7. 1972 

5. 1973 
7, 1972 

5. 1974 
5  1973 


National  Science  Foundation:  Salaries  and  expenses. 


Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Review  Commission:  Salaries  and  expenses. 

Railroad  Retirement  Board: 

Limitation  on  railroad  unemployment  administration  fund 

Limitation  on  salaries  and  expenses . 

Small  Business  Administration:  Business  loan  and  investment  fund... 


Water  Resources  Council:  Water  resources  planning 

Temporary  Study  Commissions:  Commission  on  American  Shipbuilding,  salaries 
and  expenses     _ 

National  Commission  for  the  Review  of  Federal  and  State  Laws  Relating  to  Wire- 
tapping and  Electronic  Surveillance:  Salaries  and  expenses,* 


(620, 845) 
634, 745 
(4,?96) 
4,242 

8,578 
20,830 
(173,100) 
(178, 100) 
348, 700 
(8,611) 
8,669 

205 
167 


July     1,1973  4 I. 

Nov,  29,1973  4 I. 

July     1,1973  2,4 I. 

Nov.  29.1973  4 ■.  \. 


July  1. 1973 
Sept.  5.1973 
July  1. 1973 
Aug.  16.1973 
July  1. 1973 
Nov,  16, 1973 
Jan,  23,1974 
Mar.    6,1974 


I. 


July  1, 1973 
Nov.  23, 1973 

1, 1973 
23, 1973 

1, 1973 


July 
Nov. 
July 


Nov.  23. 1973 


1 

4.5 

1. 

10 

VI 

5 

1 

5 

1 

5 

1 

10 

VI 

5 

1 

10 

VI 

5 

1 

10 

VI 

5 

1, 

10 

VI 

(300)  Yes Auj. 

5.300    Yes Sept 

(4,285)  Yes Aup 

24,035    Yes Sept. 

(2  360)  Yes    .• Aug. 

7,460    Yes Sept 

5,956    Yes  ...   Sept. 

(6,758)  Yes Jan.    26,1973 

29,526    Yer  .       .   .      Sept.    5.1973 

7,229    Yes  .<     ...    July   12.1973 

(5,690)  Yes... Nov.  28.1972 

3,510    Yes Feb.     1,1974 

(3,500)  Yes .June    8  1973 

(13,900)    Yes Nov   23.1973 

NA.. Dec      6,  1973 

(445)  No Jan.    14,1974 

445    No Feb.     6,1974 

4.822    Yes July     1,1973 

500     No Jan.    18,1974 

(41,316)  Yes June  29,1973 

(48.294)  Yes Aug.  31,1973 

31,094    Yes  . Sept.27, 1973 

127)  No<» Aug.  24.1973 

«i27)  NA .-..   .   Mar.  27.1974 


luly 

Sept. 

July 

Sept 

July 

Sept. 

Sept. 

July 

Sept 

July 
July 
Feb. 
July 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Fe^. 

July  1, 1973 
Jan.  18,1974 
July  1,1973 
Aug.  31, 1973 
Sept.  27, 1973 
Aug,  24, 1973 
Mar,  27, 1974 


1.1973  4 L 

5  1973  4 I. 

1.1973  4 I. 

5,1973  4 I. 

1,1973  4 I. 

5  1973  4. I. 

5  1973  4  I. 

1.1973  4 I, 

5,1973  4  I. 

12  1973  5    I. 

1.1973  5 I. 

1. 1974  5  .  ..I. 

1.1973  2 I. 

23. 1973  5  I. 

6  1973  10 IV. 

14.1974  1,2  V." 

6.1974  1,2 V.» 


4^.... 

1 

2,4,6b. 

2,4 

2,4 

2 

10 


I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
VI. 


57    NA... .Dec.  10.1973    Dec.  10. 1973    2  II  « 

165    Yes..       Feb.  25,1974    Feb.  25,1974    4 I. 


>  Funds  have  not  been  apportioned  pending  review  of  plan. 

-  Funds  reserved  pending  Presidential  decisions. 

*•  This  reserve  was  released  on  Apr.  25, 1974. 

'  The  amount  ipportioned  Is  consistent  with  the  limitation  on  the  foundation's  activities  accord- 
ing to  Public  Law  S3  52  as  amended, 

•  Funds  in  excess  of  $10,000,000  are  not  available  in  Fiscal  Year  1974  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
93  240. 

»  The  1973  74  rural  environmental  assistance  program  funds  lapsed  on  Dec.  31,  1973.  The 
Sept.  30  report  incorrectly  listed  the  funds  as  available  beyond  Fiscal  Year  1974. 

'  The  lunds  in  reserve  have  been  apportioned  pursuant  to  a  U.S,  District  Court  order  which 
reinstated  the  1973  REAP  program. 

'  The  amount  apportioned  in  this  account  is  also  apportioned  in  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service,  salaries  and  expenses  account 

»  The  program  level  is  above  the  amount  reflected  in  t*>e  Fiscal  Year  1975  budget. 

'  The  amount  apportioned  in  this  account  is  required  to  finance  a  loan  approved  at  the  end  oi 
Fiscal  Year  1973. 

'"  This  apportionment  action  was  inadvertently  excluded  from  the  Sept.  30  report, 

"  The  Fiscal  Year  1974  appi  opriation  provides  lor  program  operation  for  the  summer  of  calendar 
year  1974. 

>=  Fiscal  Year  1972  contract  authority  in  the  amount  of  $24,600,090  will  lapse  on  June  30,  1974. 

"  Code  6d  was  inadvertently  excluded  Irom  the  Sept.  30  report, 

"  AntlcipaleJ  deposits  are  currently  estimated  at  J5,0C0.CC(;  more  than  anticipated  in  the  bi'dget 
estimates  submitted  to  the  Congress  in  January  1973. 

'•  Funds  are  being  held  in  reserve  to  cover  operating  costs  during  the  exhibition  period. 

>"  This  account  title  was  changed  Irom  "ilesearch.  Oevalopment.and  Facilities"  on  Dec.  31. 1973. 

•^  The  reserve  is  to  be  applied  against  increased  pay  cost";  when  transfer  Is  approved  by  Congress. 

'•This  account  was  cjmoined  with  the  "aperathns,  Research,  and  Facilities"  account  on 
Dec.  31,  1973. 

'» Reason  code  1  was  incorreclly  applied  to  the  entries  in  the  Sept.  30  report. 

>■  The  reserve  was  made  at  the  request  of  the  Canal  Zone  Government  as  a  contingency  for 
possible  future  inspection  services. 

ii  The  reserve  action  will  Increase  the  piogram  level  to  a  level  greater  than  that  contemplated 
in  the  most  recently  submitted  budget  document, 

J2The  apportionment  releasing  the  reserve  was  incorrectly  excluded  from  the  Sept.  30  report. 

^1  The  apportionment  o(  lunds  in  reserve  is  tempirarily  deferred  until  sufficient  information  is 
available  for  inplementing  the  new  public  land  survey  program.  Tte  new  program  was  funded  for 
the  1st  time  in  the  1974  supplemental,  (Public  Law  93-245)  enacted  Jan,  3, 1974. 

»  Each  reserve  includes  $30,000,000  of  contract  authority  which  becomes  available  at  the  Ut  oi 


each  fiscal  year  and  expires  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  (15  U.S.C.  469L  10a):  all  other  funds  are 
available  beyond  1974. 

-'»  The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  no  present  plans  for  the  use  of  these  funds  which  are  avail- 
able only  for  the  development  of  water  wells  on  pjblic  lands. 

'^  Reason  code  5  was  incorrectly  included  in  the  September  39  report 

^  Reason  code  4  was  inadvertently  excluded  from  the  Sep!.  33  report. 

■•'  Reason  code  6b  was  incorrectly  included  in  the  Sept  30  report. 

-'•  No  replacement  or  operation  and  .iiaintenance  work  is  currently  necessary.  (See  footnote  30.) 

*"  66  Stat.  754  requires  that  certain  miscellaneous  revenues  be  deposited  in  a  special  fund  to 
provide  for  the  replacement  of  the  project  woriis  and  to  defray  annual  operating  and  maintenance 
expenses  when  necessary. 

"  The  reserve,  made  at  the  requesi  ot  the  Department  ot  Labor,  does  not  change  expected  pay. 
ments  lor  benefits  as  estimated  In  the  latest  budget  document.  The  reserve  reflects  reimburse- 
ments from  othe'  agencies  in  excess  of  the  amounts  estimated  in  the  budget  document  The  release 
otthe  reserve  would  increase  availability  above  expected  needs.  The  reserve  Is  available  for  benefit 
payments  It  required  beneht  payments  exceed  current  estimates. 

i-'  This  amount  is  potentially  available  lor  use  under  1975  contract  authority,  the  amount  to  be 
made  available  to  each  State  for  obligation  In  1975  is  anticipated  to  be  announced  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  on  July  1,  1974 

»  The  Sept.  30  report  incorrectly  reported  the  reserve  as  unavailable  beyond  fiscal  year  1974. 

"  $9,000,000  was  Iransleired  by  the  1974  Department  of  Transportation  Appropriation  Act  to  the 
traffic  and  highway  setety  accou„t. 

'"  The  authority  for  loan  approval  expired  on  June  27,  1973. 

*  The  amount  apportioned  is  the  tull  amount  legally  available  until  action  ts  taken  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970. 

^  The  reserve  is  reauired  because  the  Congress  previously  provided  permanent,  indefinite 
authority  (Public  Law  92  503)  for  the  subsidy  payment.  The  funds  in  reserve  will  be  written  oil  in 
fiscal  year  1971 

»  Contract  authority  o(  $75,000,(;0C  expires  at  the  end  of  f'scal  year  1974;  the  balance  is  available 
beyond  fiscal  year  1974, 

•:'  This  reserve  action  was  taken  at  the  requesi  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Review  Conw 
mission  due  to  hiring  delays.  The  reserve  is  available  as  a  contingency  against  an  Increase  in  future 
contested  citations. 

"  The  Sept.  30  report  incorrectly  reported  the  reserve  as  availaWe  beyond  fiscal  year  1974. 

■1  The  funds  in  reserve  were  not  needed  and  written  off  on  Apr.  8, 1974. 

<;  The  Commission  on  American  Shipbuilding  (authorized  under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1970,  Public  Law  91  469)  was  terminated  on  Dec.  20. 1973.  The  funds  In  reserve  that  are  not  needed 
in  fiscal  year  1974  will  be  written  off. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNINQ 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  there  further 
morning  business? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  concluded. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair,  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution 
222.  authorizing  a  national  ocean  policy 
study  and  designating  the  membership 
thereof,  appoints  the  following  Senators 
to  be  members-at-large :  Senators  Hum- 
phrey, Johnston,  and  Bentsen  to  be  the 
majority  members-at-large;  Senators 
Tower,  Packwood,  and  Roth  to  be  the 
minority  members-at-large. 

Under  the  resolution  the  following 
Senators  are  also  designated  as  members: 
Prom  the  Committee  on  Commerce — 
Senators  Magnuson,  Pastore,  Hartke, 
Hart.  Cannon,  Long,  Moss,  Hollings, 
inotjye,  tunney,  stevenson,  cotton, 
Pearson,  Griffin,  Baker.  Cook.  Stevens, 
and  Beall;  from  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations— Senators  Chiles  and  Ma- 
THiAs;  from  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations — Senators  Ribicoff  and 
Percy;  from  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works— Senators  Muskie  and  Buckley; 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions— Senators  Pell  and  Case  ;  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare— Senators  Williams  and  Schwei- 
ker  ;  from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs — Senators  Metcalf  and 
Hatfield  ;  from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services — Senators  Symington  and  Wil- 
liam L.  Scott. 


EXTENSION  OF  POSTAL  RATE 
ADJUSTMENTS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  10  a.m. 
having  arrived,  ihe  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  S.  411,  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

S.  411,  to  amend  title  XXXIX.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  Postal  Service, 
and  for  other  pirposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Thero  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  sdl  after  the 
enacting  clause  arid  insert: 

That  section  3626  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Subparagraph  (1)  is  amended  by  strlk. 
Ing  out  the  word  "tenth"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  word  "sixteenth"  and  by 
Btrlklng  out  the  word  "and"  following  the 
semicolon. 

(2)  Subparagraph  (2)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  the  word  "former"  be- 
tween th«  w(Mtl8  "under"  and  "sections";      , 

(B)  by  striking  out  "4462(a) ."; 

(C)  ^  striking  out  the  word  "fifth"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "eighth"; 


(D)  by  striking  out  "subsection"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "subparagraph";  anl 

(E)  by  striking  out  the  period  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word 
"and". 

(3)  Immediately  below  subparagraph  (2), 
add  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(3)  the  rates  for  mail  under  former  sec- 
tion 4452(a)  shall  be  equal,  on  and  after  the 
first  day  of  the  fifth  year  following  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  first  rate  decision  applicable 
to  that  class  or  kind,  to  the  rates  that  would 
have  been  in  effect  for  such  mall  If  this  sub- 
paragraph had  not  been  enacted." 

Sec.  2.  Nothing  in  section  1  of  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  a  reduction 
In  any  rate  of  postage  In  effect  and  being 
paid  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Sec.  3.  Section  2009  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "The  budget  pro- 
gram shall  also  Include  separate  statements 
of  the  amounts  which  the  Postal  Service 
requests  to  be  appropriated  under  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)  of  section  2401  of  this 
title.  The  President  shall  include  these 
amounts,  with  his  recommendations  but 
without  revision,  in  the  budget  transmitted 
to  Congress  under  section  11  of  title  31.". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
guoriim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE,  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.    PONG.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Alyce  Thomp- 
son and  Ray  Yuen  be  allowed  on  the  floor 
during  the  consideration  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
staff  members  of  the  committee  be  per- 
mitted on  the  floor  during  the  considera- 
tion of  S.  411:  John  Giannlni,  Wayne 
Schley,  Rod  Crowlie,  Dick  Puller,  Dan 
Doherty,  and  Clyde  DuPont. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  S.  411  rep- 
resents the  first  amendemnt  to  the  Post- 
al Reorganization  Act  to  be  considered 
by  the  Senate  since  the  Mt  became  law 
in  1970.  It  Is  the  initial  result  of  very 
careful  continuing  committee  surveil- 
lance over  the  Postal  Service  as  it  has 
progressed  under  the  new  semiautono- 
mous  governance  mandated  by  the  Re- 
organization Act — an  oversight  function 
which  culminated  early  this  year  in  com- 
mittee report  No.  93-737  resulting  from 
the  committee's  year-long  investigation 
of  the  quality  of  our  postal  service. 

S.  411,  which  may  be  followed  by  ad- 
ditional recommendations  by  the  com- 
mittee to  the  Senate,  reflects  changes  in 
the  Reorganization  Act  made  In  the 
hindsight  of  our  experience  since  1970. 
This  experience  shows  that.  In  further- 
ance of  postal  policy  as  stated  in  the 
act — 

(The  Postal  Service  shall]  bind  the  Nation 
together     through     personal,     educational. 


literary,  and  business  correspondence  of  the 
people. 

We  must  slow  down  the  schedule  of 
steep  postal  rate  increases  required  by 
the  act.  Such  a  slowdown  in  no  way  In- 
terferes with  the  purpose  of  the  act  to 
bring  all  rates  eventually  up  to  those 
the  act  prescribes.  But  it  gives  the  mail- 
ers involved  a  little  longer  to  adjust  to 
the  impact  of  paying  full  rates.  Current 
rate  Increases  for  the  mailers  covered  by 
this  bill,  draconian  in  their  total  effect 
even  in  these  days  of  rapidly  rising  costs 
all  across  the  board,  must  be  modified  if 
the  publishing  industry,  both  profitmak- 
ing  and  nonprofit,  is  to  avoid  an  increas- 
ing enfeeblement  in  its  ability  to  serve 
the  public.  It  is  the  public,  needing  a  free 
and  viable  national  press,  which  is  the 
true  beneficiary  of  this  legislation. 

Under  S.  411  the  number  of  years  for 
the  annual  phasing  of  second-class  profit 
publications,  controlled  circulation  pub- 
lications and  fourth-class  books  and  rec- 
ords would  be  increased  to  8  years  from 
the  5  years  now  prescribed.  The  number 
of  years  for  phasing  of  second-class  non- 
profit publications,  third-class  nonprofit 
mail  and  fomth-class  library  mail  would 
be  increased  to  16  years  from  the  existing 
10  years. 

The  committee's  investigation  of  the 
Postal  Service  and  our  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate make  it  clear  that  modernization, 
positive  cost  control,  and  fiscal  self- 
sufHciency  for  the  Postal  Service  will 
take  longer  to  achieve  than  we  g«ierally 
believed  when  postal  reorganization  was 
deliberated  in  1969  and  1970.  The  com- 
mittee at  that  time  relied  heavily  upon 
the  Kappel  Commission  report,  believed 
to  be  a  thoroughly  documented  and  com- 
prehensive study  made  by  communica- 
tions experts.  This  report  of  a  presi- 
dentially  appointed  commission,  together 
with  representations  made  to  the  com- 
mittee by  former  Postmaster  General 
Winton  Blount,  painted  a  rosy  picture  of 
the  future,  to  be  brought  about  "by  busi- 
nessUke  management  in  the  Post  Office," 
if  only  full  and  complete  postal  reorga- 
nization were  authorized  by  the  Congress. 
Improved  service,  reduced  costs,  and  sta- 
bilized, at  least,  postal  rates  would  be 
achieved  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time,  we  were  told.  The  committee,  gen- 
erally confident  of  these  forecasts,  yet 
with  some  misgivings,  recommended  a 
total  reform  bill,  giving  the  administra- 
tion. In  substantial  part,  almost  all  that 
the  Kappel  Commission  recommended. 

Events  have  not  supported  the  Com- 
mission's look  into  the  crystal  ball.  The 
Kappel  Commission  estimated  that  postal 
savings  could  be  realized  at  a  rate  of 
more  than  $1  billion  a  year.  Instead, 
Postal  Service  expenditures  have  in- 
creased at  an  smnual  rate  in  excess  of 
10  percent  since  fiscal  year  1970,  and  for 
fiscal  year  1974,  the  Postal  Service  esti- 
mates a  net  operating  loss  of  $385  mil- 
lion. Mechanization  and  the  concomitant 
Increases  In  productivity  have  not  been 
achieved  as  projectet,  despite  the  Postal 
Service's  access  to  $10  billion  in  capital 
funds  available  through  the  sale  of  bonds 
and  outside  the  appropriations  process. 
We  do  not  now.  with  the  benefita  of 
hindsight,  question  the  sincerity  of  those 
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who  advised  the  Congress  4  years  ago. 
And  the  committee's  goal  is  still  the 
goal  established  under  the  act — to  bring 
about  eventual  self-sufficiency  for  the 
Post€il  Service.  But  some  of  the  premises 
on  which  the  act  was  based  have  proven 
to  be  inaccurate  and  changes  are  now 
called  for. 

Postal  rates,  for  from  becoming  stab- 
ilized, have  increased  rapidly.  On  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1971,  the  Postal  Service  re- 
quested the  Postal  Rate  Commission  to 
recommend  increases  of  127  percent  i^;i 
second-class  mail  rates.  Since  that  time, 
additional  rate  increase  requests  have 
been  made  by  the  Postal  Service.  It  is 
inevitable  that  further  rate  increase  re- 
quests will  be  made  before  the  end  of 
the  phasing  periods  now  provided  by 
law.  Average  rate  increases  of  300  per- 
cent for  regular-rate,  second-class  mail 
and  up  to  700  percent  for  second-class, 
nonprofit  mail  are  likely  to  be  put  into 
effect,  unless  there  are  changes  in  the 
present  law.  These  imforeseeable  con- 
sequences have  led  the  committee  to  re- 
consider the  phasing  periods  presently 
contained  in  the  law.  These  high  rates 
are  the  basis  upon  which  the  committee 
recommends  that  the  phasing  period  be 
extended  to  permit  the  classes  of  phased 
mail  additional  time  to  adjust  to  rates 
that  have  been  approved,  proposed,  and 
to  those  that  will  yet  inevitably  occur. 

Mr.  President,  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  took  Congress  out  of  the  rate- 
making  business.  S.  411  does  nothing  to 
restore  the  ratemaking  function  to  Con- 
gress. It  does  not  interfere  with  the  au- 
thority of  the  Postal  Rate  Commission 
to  determine  and  fix  postal  rates,  nor 
with  the  authority  of  the  Postal  Service 
to  suggest  appropriate  rates  to  the  Com- 
mission. To  ease  the  shock  of  sudden  in- 
creases upon  second-class  mailers,  the 
act  provides  a  10-year  period  of  adjust- 
ment for  nonprofit  mailers  and  a  5-year 
period  of  adjustment  for  regular-rate, 
second-class,  controlled  circulation  and 
some  third-  and  fourth-class  mailers 
whose  rates  have  been  kept  specially  low. 
This  bill  does  not  set  rates;  it  extends 
the  10-year  period  to  16  and  the  5-year 
period  to  8.  But  the  provisions  of  that 
extension  apply  to  rates  set  by  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission,  not  by  the  Congress. 

The  changes  proposed  by  S.  411  are 
well  within  the  sphere  of  congressional 
authority  and  constitute  an  inescapable 
part  of  congressional  responsibility.  The 
Constitution  gives  Congress  authority  to 
"establish  post  offices  and  post  roads." 
In  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act,  Con- 
gress has  seen  fit  to  delegate  certain  as- 
pects of  its  power  to  an  administrative 
agency,  the  Postal  Rate  Commission,  and 
to  create  a  Postal  Service  to  execute 
policy  enunciated  by  Congress.  Never- 
theless, the  responsibility  and  authority 
for  overseeing  how  the  Commission  uses 
its  delegated  authority  and  how  the 
Postal  Service  meets  its  statutory  respon- 
sibilities will  always  remtiin  with  Con- 
gress. The  Committee  asserts  its  strong 
belief  that  the  Congress  must  vigorously 
exercise  its  oversight  function  and  stand 
ready  to  make  amendments  to  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act  when  circumstances 
change  and  it  appears  that,  otherwise, 


the  original  and  basic  purposes  of  the  act 
are  not  being  served.  Circumstances  since 
1970  have  changed.  Thus  the  committee 
has  acted  on  S.  411  to  bring  about  im- 
provements that  are  in  accord  with  the 
purposes  of  the  Act. 

Since  May  of  1971,  second-class  regu- 
lar postal  rates  have  been  increased  by 
74  percent;  by  1976,  they  will  have  been 
increased  by  at  least  217  percent  and 
there  is  the  very  strong  probability,  in 
view  of  constantly  increasing  postal  costs, 
that  by  then  these  rates  will  be  increased 
300  percent  over  1971  rates.  Newspaper 
rates  are  increasing  at  a  similar  order  of 
magnitude,  and  increases  up  to  700  per- 
cent by  1976  for  second-class,  nonprofit 
mail  are  likely  unless  Congress  acts. 

It  is  true  that  prices  everywhere  are 
going  up  and  that  costs  of  labor,  paper, 
ink,  and  everything  else  it  takes  to  pub- 
lish newspapers  and  magazines  are  ris- 
ing. But  no  publishing  cost  is  increas- 
ing annually  by  as  large  a  percentage 
as  postal  rates.  It  is  the  sheer  magnitude, 
the  dramatic  steepness  of  postal  costs  re- 
sulting from  current  and  pending  in- 
creases as  well  as  those  that  will  inevi- 
tably occur  in  the  foreseeable  future  that 
cry  out  for  congressional  action  now. 

Mr.  President,  section  3623  of  the  Post- 
al Reorganization  Act  sets  forth  as  one 
of  the  criteria  for  setting  postal  rates 
"the  relative  value  to  the  people  of  the 
kinds  of  mail  matter  entered  into  the 
postal  system."  The  historian  Arthur 
Schlesinger  comments  on  this  in  his  test- 
imony before  the  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion. He  writes : 

Little  Is  so  vital  to  the  future  health  of 
the  Republic  as  the  encouragement  of  free- 
dom and  diversity  in  our  media  of  news  and 
opinion.  For  200  years,  freedom  of  informa- 
tion has  been  deemed  a  top  priority  In  our 
political  and  social  order.  This  freedom  was 
cherished  by  the  Founding  Fathers;  it  was 
enshrined  in  the  Bill  of  Rights If  a  na- 
tion wants  to  make  freedom  of  information 
more  than  a  piety,  it  must  pay  some  atten- 
tion to  the  construction  of  a  context  in 
which  men  and  women  will  be  protected  and 
encouraged  in  the  pursuit  and  communica- 
tion of  knowledge. 

He  goes  on: 

To  condemn  magazines  to  a  lingering 
death,  would  be  not  only  to  Impoverish  the 
Nation  s  Intellectual  and  cultural  life  but  to 
weaken  the  foundations  of  the  Republic. 

Yet  major  publications  which  have 
provided  a  flux  of  information  for  the 
American  people  have  died  in  recent 
years,  others  are  in  serious  trouble,  and 
publishers  are  seeking  means  other  than 
the  mails  for  distribution.  We  are  all 
aware  that  postage  costs  were  a  contrib- 
uting factor  in  the  demises  of  Look,  the 
weekly  Saturday  Evening  Post,  and  Life, 
once  the  world's  preeminent  medium  of 
words  and  pictures.  Referring  to  Life's 
discontinuance.  Time,  Inc.'s  board  chair- 
man has  stated : 

The  fact  is  that  high  postal  rates  were  a 
major  reason  for  us  to  suspend  iterations. 
In  its  last  three  years  of  operation.  Life's 
annual  loss  before  taxes  averaged  (6.7  mil- 
lion. As  we  looked  ahead  there  were  sched- 
uled postal  rate  increases  that  would  have 
more  than  doubled  that  loss  by  the  end  of 
four  years.  It  should  be  evident  to  any  ob- 
server that  Life  simply  could  not  continue 
with  such  Increases  in  prospect. 


This  year  Intellectual  Digest  has  suc- 
cumbed, as  well  as  the  82-year-old  Ar- 
chitectural Forum.  Small  magazines  fear 
for  their  Uves,  knowing  that  their  slim 
margins  of  profit  cannot  withstand  con- 
tinued rate  increases.  People,  the  new 
Time,  Inc.  publication,  is  marketed  al- 
most exclusively  on  newsstands  where  its 
format  and  subject  matter  make  it  com- 
petitive: apparently  its  publishers  pur- 
posely have  avoided  depending  for  sur- 
vival upon  mail  distribution  involving 
high  costs  now  and  imforeseeable  in- 
creases in  the  future. 

Yet  magazines  such  as  Harper's,  the 
Atlantic,  the  New  Republic,  and  Psy- 
chology Today  cannot  resort  to  news- 
stand distribution  exclusively.  News- 
stand space  is  at  a  premium.  Sales  de- 
pend upon  display  covers,  impulse  buy- 
ing, and  broadly  popular  subject  matter 
more  oriented  to  entertainment  than 
informational  in  content.  Traditionally, 
magazines  of  literature  and  opinion 
have  depended  almost  entirely  upon  mail 
distribution.  Upon  the  demise  of  Intel- 
lectual Digest,  an  official  of  the  Ziff- 
Davis  Publishing  Co.  said : 

What  this  country  needs  is  more  maga- 
zines like  InteIlec^^^ia0T§est,  but  what  it's 
getting  Is  morjnRidmore  sex  magazines. 

Irrespective  of  mode  of  distribution, 
total  magazine  volume  is  decreasing — 
from  5,519.000  in  1^71  to  a  projected  4.- 
947.000  in  1975.     / 

Recently,  Mr.  Norman  Cousins,  editor 
of  Saturday  Review/World,  wrote  to  me 
in  support  of  S.  411.  Members  will  recall 
that  he  foxmded  World  magazine,  a  bi- 
weekly devoted  to  ideas  and  the  arts, 
in  1972.  Previously,  he  was  for  more  than 
three  decades  editor  of  the  Saturday  Re- 
view. He  reacquired  the  Saturday  Re- 
view in  1973  and  merged  it  with  World 
into  a  single  f)ublication.  He  wrote : 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  go  on  rec- 
ord with  you  and  your  colleagues  that  such 
legislation  is  absolutely  necessary  if  maga- 
zines such  as  Saturday  Review/World  are  to 
continue  to  function  in  their  present  form. 
We  have  already  absorbed  substantial  postal 
increases  during  the  past  several  years,  and 
absent  relief  now.  are  due  for  additional  In- 
creases that  will  double  present  rates  in  Just 
over  two  years  from  now. 

Some  would  say  we  should  be  able  to  ad- 
Just  by  changing  our  methods  of  operation. 
My  publication  cannot^-eMmlnate  reduced - 
rates  subscriptions  because  we  don't  offer 
them  now.  We  cannot  sell  more  copies  on  the 
newsstands  because  display  space  for  pub- 
lications like  ours  that  appeal  to  a  special 
audience  is  limited.  And  we  would  not  want 
to  downgrade  the  editorial  thrust  of  SR/ 
World  or  sacrifice  its  quality  to  gain  a  few 
more  over-the-counter  sales. 

I  believe  many  other  editors  and  publish- 
ers face  the  same  dilemma  as  I  at  this  crit- 
ical time.  They  want  to  continue  to  publish 
the  finest  products  that  broadly  diverse 
American  talents  can  create,  yet  they  will  be 
seriously  handicapped  from  doing  so  if  their 
cost  of  distribution  through  the  mail  contin- 
ues to  rise  at  rates  far  higher  than  other 
costs  in  today's  Inflationary  economy. 

I  urge  you  and  your  colleagues  to  act  be- 
fore it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  President,  in  1972.  a  survey  was 
made  of  58  magazines  with  a  total  circu- 
lation of  1.6  billion  net  paid  copies.  This 
survey,  dealing  with  the  relationship  be- 
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tween  magazine  profits  and  postal  rates, 
shows — 

Aftertax  profits  amounted  to  about  2.6 
percent  of  total  magazine  revenues. 

Second-class  postage  was  equal  to  al- 
most 5  percent  of  revenues. 

Other  postal  costs — for  first-,  third-, 
and  fourth-class  mail — took  another 
4  percent  of  revenue. 

Total  postal  cost  amounted  to  more 
than  9  percent  of  revenue. 

Profits  measured  against  net  worth  or 
equity  appeared  higher  than  when  com- 
pared with  revenues.  But  magazine 
profitability  is  still  significantly  poorer 
than  that  of  companies  generally  in  the 
economy.  The  survey  shows  that  maga- 
zine publication  is  a  low-profit-margin 
industry,  with  each  dollar  of  revenue 
yielding  very  slim  profits.  Increasing 
postage  costs  threaten  to  consume  such 
a  large  share  of  the  revenue  dollar  that 
the  profit  margin  can  be  wiped  out  in  the 
final  years  of  phasing  called  for  by  exist- 
ing law. 

The  average  American  not  only  re- 
ceives his  magazines  and  newspapers  by 
mail,  he  also  receives  his  church,  fra- 
ternal organization,  and  charity  com- 
munications that  way — his  religious 
newsletter,  the  American  Legion  maga- 
zine, Boy  Scout  publications,  and  litera- 
ture from  worthwhile  charities  In  which 
he  Is  interested.  Much  of  the  benefit  of 
the  extended  phasing  of  this  bill  will 
go  to  nonprofit  second-  and  third-class 
mailers.  These  mailers  are  religious,  edu- 
cational, scientific,  philanthropic,  agri- 
cultural, labor,  veterans,  and  fraternal 
organizations  whose  mailings,  under  law. 
may  never  exceed  attributable  costs. 
Their  rates  may  not.  In  other  words, 
contribute  to  the  defrayment  of  Postal 
Service  overhead.  By  fiscal  year  1975.  it 
is  estimated  that  nonprofit  second-class 
mailings  will  total  2.3  billion  pieces.  Mag- 
azines and  newspapers  op>erated  for 
profit  will  total  6.5  billion  pieces.  Thus, 
the  phasing  of  rates  constitutes  a  greater 
percentage  of  the  total  for  nonprofit 
publications  than  for  regular-rate  pub- 
lications. Nonprofit  pubhcatlon  mailers 
will  benefit  substantially  from  the  enact- 
ment of  S.  411. 

Mr.  President.  S.  411  leaves  imchanged 
the  5-year  phasing  period  for  regular- 
rate,  third-class  bulk  mail.  Although  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act  provides  that 
this  class  of  mail  shall  be  phased,  regu- 
lar-rate, third-class  has  been  denied  that 
benefit.  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  engaging  in  its  own  exercises  in 
postal  ratemaking,  has  failed  to  request 
the  necessary  revenue -foregone  appro- 
priation. Section  3  of  S.  411  would  relieve 
this  impasse  by  requiring  the  President 
to  send  to  Congress  in  his  budget  the 
amounts  required  to  comply  with  the 
authorization  In  the  act  to  reimburse  the 
Postal  Service  for  revenue  foregone. 

Mr.  President,  on  April  30,  1974,  29 
days  after  S.  411  was  reported  to  the 
.<Senate,  my  able  colleague  on  the  com- 
mittee. Senator  Hiram  Fong.  the  ranking 
minority  member,  issued  his  minority 
views  opposing  enactment  of  S.  411. 
S<Hne  of  the  stat^nents  in  his  report 
urgently  require  clarification. 


First,  the  minority  views  misconstrue 
the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  public 
service  subsidy  authorized  by  the  act. 
The  public  service  subsidy,  from  1972 
through  1979,  consists  of  13  percent  of 
the  total  cost  of  operating  the  Postal 
Service  In  the  year  1971.  After  1979,  that 
amount  is  reduced  by  1  percent  per  year. 
The  minority  report  states  that  the  mail- 
ers involved  in  S.  411  "already  receive 
two  kinds  of  subsidies."  It  says  that  one 
of  these  is  the  public  service  subsidy. 

The  Senate  report  on  the  Postal  Reor- 
ganization Act  characterizes  this  subsidy 
as  follows: 

As  a  permanent  Ingredient  of  the  new  Pos- 
tal Service,  the  Committee  recommends  that 
In  recognition  of  the  losses  Incurred  In  main- 
taining post  offices  outside  of  metropolitan 
areas,  the  Congress  shall  appropriate  a  p)er- 
centage  of  the  annual  operating  cost  of  the 
Postal  Service.  .  .  .  This  subsidy  would  be 
based  on  the  requirement  that  the  Postal 
Service  maintain  high  quality  service  In 
rural  area-s,  small  towns,  and  other  places 
where  post  office  and  other  governmental 
service  provided  by  the  Postal  Service  are 
not  self-sustaining." 

I  might  point  out  that  Senator  Pong's 
home  State  of  Hawaii,  my  own  home 
State  of  Wyoming,  and  other  States 
without  large  cities  or  remote  from  the 
mainland  ore  locations  where  the  post 
office  is  not  "self-sustaining." 

Those  who  took  part  in  the  delibera- 
tions on  the  Postal  Reorganization  will 
recall  that  there  was  an  implicit  recog- 
nition that  the  public -service  appropria- 
tion embodied  more  than  just  making 
up  the  deficit  for  service  to  rural  and 
remote  areas.  It  was  generally  imder- 
stood  that  the  Postal  Service  could  not 
attain  self-sufficiency  Immediately  and 
that  this  appropriation  was  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  classes  of  mail,  separate  and 
apart  from  the  phasing  relief  which 
S.  411  would  extend.  Continued  public 
support  at  the  levels  authorized  was  nec- 
essary to  avoid  precipitate  rate  increases 
on  first-class  mail  and  parcel  post  until 
such  time  £is  the  Posttd  Service  could 
achieve  savings  from  modernization. 

The  public  service  subsidy  is  totally 
consistent  with,  and  flows  from,  the  basic 
policy  of  the  act  spelling  out  the  func- 
tion of  the  Postal  Service  "to  bind  the 
Nation  together."  It  constitutes  the 
fundamental  Influx  of  public  money  Into 
the  Postal  Service,  money  not  earmarked 
for  any  speciflc  purpose,  but  intended  to 
promote  the  public  Interest  by  facilitat- 
ing the  functioning  of  a  national  com- 
munications network. 

The  public  service  appropriation  as  a 
percentage  of  total  postal  costs  is  now 
substantially  less  than  the  10  percent  of 
1971  costs  authorized  by  the  Act.  This 
appropriation  will  constitute  only  7.8 
of  the  fiscal  1975  budget  and  will  decline 
more  rapidly  in  the  coming  year.  The  re- 
cent committee  report  to  the  Senate  on 
the  quality  of  postal  service  states  that — 
Inexorable  postal  economics  would  seem 
to  show  that  the  public-service  subsidy  pro- 
vided by  law  should  have  been  set  even 
higher. 

The  report,  in  which  Senator  Fowo 
concurred,  goes  on — 

If  the  postal  system  Is  going  to  maintain 
service  at  levels  which  are  compatible  wltb 


what  the  public  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  pay.  It  will  probably  be  necessary  for  the 
Congress  to  provide  a  greater  degree  of  sup- 
port through  Treasury  financing  than  was 
envisioned  In  the  original  provisions  of  the 
1970  Act.  .  .  .  The  amount  of  Treasury  fi- 
nancing for  the  Postal  Service  can  actually 
be  considered  the  taxpayers'  contribution  to 
the  creation  of  the  superlative  Postal  Service 
envisioned  by  the  Kappel  Commission  Re- 
port. 

Clearly  this  subsidy  is  not  Intended  to 
benefit  any  single  group  of  mailers,  as 
the  minority  report  implies. 

The  wlnority  report  presents  financial 
data  on  11  carefully  selected  large  news- 
paper and  magazine  publishers,  com- 
pletely ignoring  all  other  publishers  in 
the  coimtry.  There  are  approximately 
33,000  second-class  publications  of  which 
about  10,000  are  magazines  and  the  rest 
newspapers.  There  are  approximately 
250  major  publishers  who  belong  to  the 
Magazine  Publishers  Association  and  the 
American  Business  Press,  only  11  of 
which  the  minority  report  singles  out  as 
targets. 

The  minority  report  ignores  the  value 
to  newspaper  and  magazine  readers  and 
to  the  public  generally  of  the  Nation's 
maintaining  a  low-cost,  diverse  and 
healthy  press. 

It  ignores  the  changes  in  the  nature, 
content,  and  character  of  the  press  that 
will  come  about  as  the  press  struggles  to 
survive  higher  postal  rates — signifi- 
cantly higher  subscription  prices,  re- 
duced frequency  of  publication,  lower 
circulation,  diminished  quality  of  con- 
tent and  Increased  quantity  of  the  types 
of  entertainment-oriented  magazines 
that  "sell"  on  the  newsstands. 

Mr.  President,  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  S.  411,  resulting  from  an  ob- 
jective reassessment  of  the  Impact  of 
spiraling  postal  rates  on  pubUshers.  far 
exceed  its  cost  in  the  coming  fiscal  year 
of  $45.2  milUon.  It  is  a  bill  designed  to 
benefit  the  general  public  by  strength- 
ening the  free  press.  I  hope  Members 
will  agree  with  me  that  this  measure  de- 
serves the  strong  support  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  moition  two 
or  three  things  in  regard  to  the  pending 
legislation  in  a  very  summary  way  so 
that  I  might  then  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fomg). 

What  it  Is  and  what  it  Is  not  make  a 
great  deal  of  difference.  We  have  had 
some  mail  on  this  matter  and  we  have 
had  conversations  with  individuals  on 
the  bill,  and  the  amoimt  of  misinforma- 
tion or  misrepresentation  of  It  is  rather 
considerable.  So  first  of  all  I  wish  to 
stress  that  this  is  not  a  change  in  the 
structure  of  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970.  no  change  of  its  basic  in- 
gredients. In  that  Reorganlzatlcn  Act, 
we  sought  to  adjust  the  postal  system  to 
a  more  efficient  performance  with  the 
application  of  some  business  manage- 
ment know-how,  and  we  also  sought  to 
narrow  the  gap  between  what  It  cost  to 
operate  the  posttd  system  and  what  the 
users  imy  for  that  service.  In  this  proc- 
ess, of  coutse.  we  hxul  to  direct  our  at- 
tention to  those  classes  of  mall  that  were 
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heavily  subsidized^  under  the  old  postal 
system. 

Under  the  old  postal  system  I  think 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  few  classes  were 
really  paying  their  own  way  and  all  other 
classes  were  subsidized  in  one  way  or 
another  by  the  low  charges  for  the  serv- 
ices they  received. 

While  there  has  been  a  popular  fettish 
about  attacking  junk  mail,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  at  this  stage  that  the  regular 
bulk  mail  users  were  among  those  who 
paid  the  higher  proportion  of  the  real 
cost  of  the  service  they  used ;  and  it  was 
the  second  class,  other  third  class  and 
other  mailers  who  generally  paid  a  les- 
ser percentage  of  the  cost.  But  realizing 
that  you  could  not  adjust  business  com- 
mitments and  capital  commitments  in 
a  short  interval  of  time,  the  committee 
responded  to  the  petitions  of  those  in 
business  who  used  the  mail  to  try  to 
phase  out  the  increased  rates  that  they 
now  pay?  that  is,  we  recognized  that  fiip- 
ping  over  from  27  percent,  which  some 
were  paying  at  that  time,  to  100  percent 
In  a  single  year  would  have  consequences 
that  would  be  disastrous  for  almost  every 
publication. 

So  in  consultation  with  those  who  use 
certain  classes  of  mail,  in  consultation 
with  ratemakers,  and  in  consultation 
with  many  groups  that  were  concerned 
with  the  proposition  of  public  service  in 
the  postal  system,  we  arrived  at  an  agree- 
ment at  that  time  that  we  would  give  all 
those  who  use  the  mail  for  a  profit,  all 
businesses  who  are  in  business  to  make 
money,  5  years  from  the  time  the  first 
rate  decision  became  the  law  of  the  land 
to  phase  out  their  subsidies.  We  allowed 
to  all  nonprofit  users  of  the  mails,  such 
as  libraries,  schools,  patriotic  organiza- 
tions like  the  American  Legion,  and  other 
kinds  of  professional  groups  that  clearly 
were  nonprofit  and  did  not  carry  adver- 
tising in  their  little  magazine  or  litera- 
ture, 10  years  to  phase  in  their  increased 
postal  costs. 

All  sides  agreed  that  that  looked  to 
be  a  good  guess  as  to  what  would  be  a 
reasonable  phasing  time.  Well,  here  we 
are  now  in  May  of  1974,  nearly  3  years 
later,  and  obviously,  or  hopefully,  we  are 
3  years  wiser  from  what  we  have  dis- 
covered in  those  3  years.  Looking  back- 
ward, the  time  intervals  we  allowed  may 
have  been  a  bit  too  precipitate,  even  so. 
I  know  the  common  argument  suggested, 
that  there  are  magazines  that  are  mak- 
ing great  profits  and,  therefore,  they 
ought  to  be  made  to  pay  their  way  now, 
and  11  of  those  magazines'are  often  sin- 
gled out.  But  there  are  several  hundred 
magazines,  small  publications,  idea 
magazines,  discussion  magazines,  and 
information  journals,  that  are  not  repre- 
sented in  those  magazines  that  happen  to 
be  making  a  great  profit. 

We  took  Congress  out  of  the  rate- 
making  business  deliberately,  just  as  we 
took  Congress  out  of  the  politics  of  the 
old  postal  system  in  an  attempt  to  close 
the  gap  and  make  it  more  efficient  and 
equitable.  In  that  process  we  created  a 
new  Rate  Commission  to  become  the  ex- 
perts, with  the  expertise  to  arrive  at  the 
equities  in  these  adjustments. 

So  all  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 


Civil  Service  seeks  to  do  in  this  bill  is 
to  phase  out  for  a  slightly  extended  in- 
terval of  time,  3  years  to  be  exact  in 
the  case  of  profitmaking  users  of 
mails,  stretching  from  5  years  to  8  years 
the  time  in  which  they  mtist  phase  out 
from  their  subsidy,  and  stretching  to  16 
years  for  the  nonprofit  magazines  and 
other  organizations  that  use  second-class 
and  some  third-class  and  special  fourth- 
class  mail. 

But  I  stress  again  that  this  simply  is 
trying  to  update  and  correct  a  precipitate 
judgment  that  had  to  be  made  &s  a 
"guesstimate"  three  and  a  half  years  ago 
because  we  did  not  know  for  sure  and 
we  had  to  try  to  find  out  in  which  direc- 
tion we  might  be  led  off  the  target.  It 
is  the  committee  judgment  that  even 
with  the  11  "biggies"  that  were  making 
money,  even  now,  and  in  all  equity  they 
probably  should  not  have  relief,  a  few 
cannot  be  selected  and  told,  "You  do  not 
get  this  relief,"  and  give  it  to  others;  or 
it  caimot  be  denied  to  the  great  msiss 
that  need  it  if  they  are  going  to  stay  in 
business  at  all.  by  trying  to  knock  down 
Reader's  Digest  or  other  publications 
that  are  cited.   , 

Mr.  President,  the  point  I  was  just 
making  is  that  the  committee,  in  this 
measure,  is  seeking  to  simply  extend 
slightly  the  length  of  time  that  the  users 
of  these  classes  of  mail  are  to  be  allowed 
for  the  phasing  out  of  their  rate  subsidy 
which  exists  at  the  present  time.  I  want 
to  disabuse  anyone  of  the  idea  that  we 
are  trying  to  institute  subsidies  for  those 
who  use  the  mails.  We  are  striving  to 
phase  them  out.  We  are  striving  to  do  so 
with  equity.  We  are  striving  to  do  so  by 
making  sure  we  keep  in  business  those 
smaller  journals  in  particular  which  have 
contributed  so  much  to  the  warp  and 
woof,  to  the  emergence  of  ideas,  to  the 
challenges  and  thrust  of  new  directions 
in  our  thought  processes  in  this  country, 
and  those  journals  that  serve  good  causes 
in  all  communities. 

And  if  we  make  any  mistakes  today — 
and  we  canont  be  sure  we  are  absolutely 
right  as  we  draw  this  line — let  us  make 
the  mistake  in  favor  of  keeping  them  in 
business  rather  than  putting  them  out  of 
business  and  then  trying  to  do  something 
about  it  when  it  is  too  late. 

What  this  really  is,  is  an  effort  to  up- 
date and  modernize  a  guesstimate  we 
had  to  make  three  and  a  half  years  ago. 
We  are  simply  seeking  to  bring  it  into 
accord  with  our  experiences  since  then. 
It  still  phases  them  out.  It  does  not  carry 
them  along  free.  Each  year  their  rates 
will  go  up.  But  the  percentage  of  those 
rate  increases  will  be  spim  out  over  the 
extended  interval  of  8  years  from  the 
initial  rate  decision  under  the  Reorga- 
nization Act  for  all  profit  users  of  the 
mail  and  16  years  for  all  nonprofit  users 
of  the  mail. 

I  am  going  to  conclude  my  remarks  at 
that  ix)int,  having  put  in  a  much  fuller 
statement  of  this  matter,  but  at  this 
point  I  would  like  to  have  inserted  In  the 
Record  prepared  remarks  on  this  ques- 
tion by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  <Mr.  Goldwater)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE31.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Statement  bt  Senator  Goldwater 
the  communicxtlon  "ot  knowledge  bt  the 
mails "the  sefvrrtt  of  a  free  constith- 

TION" 

I  rise  to  speak  of  knowledge  and  the  dlf- 
fvislon  of  knowledge.  I  speak  of  the  knowl- 
edge which  our  Founding  Fathers  saw  as 
•■the  security  of  a  free  Constitution."  Also, 
I  speak  of  the  democratization  of  knowledge, 
the  unique  achievement  of  America  which 
has  given  our  people  ready  access  to  the 
printed  word  on  a  scale  unmatched  any- 
where else  In  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  the  knowledge  of  which  I 
speak  is  knowledge  diffused  among  the  public 
by  newspapers  and  magazines,  by  library 
books  and  by  school  cleissroom  and  rellgiovis 
Instruciion  materials — by  publications  which 
have  traditionally  been  disseminated  In 
America  through  the  public  malls. 

This  Is  what  S.  411  is  all  about.  It  la  aimed 
at  preserving  the  communication  of  thoughts, 
arguments  and  news  by  the  malls,  which  for 
two  centuries  now  has  served  to  secure  the 
success  of  America's  experiment  In  popular 
self-government. 

If  we  would  recall  our  history,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  would  remember  that  when  con- 
troversy over  ratification  of  the  Constitu- 
tion was  at  its  height,  the  papers  today 
known  as  The  Federalist,  which  had  such  a 
powerful  and  favorable  Influence  on  public 
opinion,  were  communicated  in  newspapers 
and  gazettes  delivered  through  the  post  of- 
fices. 

So.  in  1788.  when  a  new  post  office  regula- 
tion threatened  to  Impede  the  movement  of 
publications  "at  the  Instant  when  the  mo- 
mentous question  of  a  general  Government 
was  to  come  before  the  People."  George  Wash- 
ington was  aroused  to  protest.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  interruption  in  the  usual  cir- 
culation of  the  news  "has  not  only  given 
great  concern  to  the  friends  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, who  wished  the  Public  to  be  possessed 
of  every  thing,  that  might  be  printed  on 
l>oth  sides  of  the  question;  but  it  has  afford- 
ed Its  enemies  very  plausible  pretexts  for 
dealing  out  their  scandals,  and  exciting  Jeal- 
ousies by  inducing  a  belief  that  the  sup- 
pression of  intelligence,  at  that  critical 
Juncture,  was  a  wicked  trick  of  policy,  con- 
trived by  an  Aristocratic  Junto.  Now,  if  the 
Post  Master  General  .  .  .  has  any  candid 
Advisers  who  conceive  that  he  merits  the 
public  employment  they  ought  to  counsel 
him  to  wipe  away  the  aspersion  he  has  In- 
cautiously brought  upon  a  good  cause.  ..." 

I  might  add  that  it  is  new  rulings  by  a 
modern-day  Postmaster  General  that  again 
threatens  the  regular  circulation  of  the 
printed  word,  As  adequate  recognition  was 
not  given  to  the  contributions  to  society 
made  by  gazettes  and  periodicals  carried  in 
the  1780's.  so  It  has  not  been  recognized  In 
the  setting  of  postal  rates  for  newspapers 
and  magazines  of  the  1970's. 

The  dissemination  of  publications  by  the 
malls  remained  Important  to  Washington 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  a  draft, 
which  Washington  Intended  as  bis  Inaug- 
ural Address,  he  argued  the  importance  to 
society  of  "communications  through  the  reg- 
ular Posts."  "I  need  not  say  how  satisfac- 
tory It  would  be."  he  wrote,  "to  gratify  the 
useful  curiosity  of  our  citizens  by  the  con- 
veyance of  News  Papers  and  periodical  Pub- 
lications in  the  public  vehicles  without  ex- 
pense." In  other  words,  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines should  be  carried  free. 

In  his  first  annual  address,  delivered  In 
the  Senate  Chamber  on  January  8,  1790, 
then  President  Washington  explained  with 
care  the  fundamental  value  of  the  commu- 
nication of  knowledge  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  people.  He  advised:  "Knowledge  is  In 
every  country  the  surest  basis  of  public  hap- 
piness. In  one  In  which  the  measure  of  Gov- 
ernment receive  their  Impression  so  Immedl- 
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at*ly  from  the  sense  of  the  community  as  In 
ours.  It  Is  proportlonably  essential.  To  the 
security  of  a  free  Constitution  It  contributes 
In  yarloiis  ways.  By  convincing  those  who 
are  entrusted  with  tije  public  administration, 
that  every  valuable  end  of  Government  Ls 
best  answered  by  the  enlightened  confidence 
of  the  people,  and  by  teaching  the  people 
themselves  to  know  and  to  value  their  own 
rights  to  discern  and  provide  agalhst  inva- 
sions of  them;  to  distinguish  between  op- 
pression and  the  necessary  exercise  of  law- 
ful authority;  between  burdens  proceeding 
from  a  disregard  to  their  convenience,  and 
those  resiutlng  from  the  Inevitable  exigen- 
cies of  society;  to  discriminate  the  spirit  of 
liberty  from  that  of  licentiousness,  cherish- 
ing the  first,  avoiding  the  last,  and  uniting  a 
speedy  but  temperate  vlgUanfte^^alnst  en- 
croachments, with  an  inviolable  respect  to 
the  laws." 

What  this  means,  Mr.  President,  Is  that  the 
dissemination  of  knowledge  Is  fundamental 
to  the  preservation  of  our  freedoms  and 
popular  form  of  government. 

With  this  background,  we  can  better  view 
the  purpose  of  the  authority  granted  Con- 
gress by  Section  8,  Clause  7,  of  the  Consti- 
tution: "To  establish  post  offices  and  post 
roads."  We  can  imderstaud  the  Congressional 
Intent,  In  enacting  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970,  to  continue  the  great  American 
tradition  of  facilitating  the  circulation  of 
the  printed  word.  We  can  know  that  Congress 
had  a  precise  and  serious  purpose  In  mind 
when  It  set  forth  In  Section  101  of  that  Act 
Its  poUcy  that  the  "17.3.  Postal  Service  shall 
be  operated  as  a  basic  and  fimdamental  serv- 
ice to  the  people  by  the'  Government  of  the 

United  Stotes " 

Congress  Intended  by  this  that  whenever 
there  la  a  conflict  between  the  ability  of  the 
public  to  obtain  a  wide  range  of  printed 
tnformaUon  in  the  malls,  or  the  ability  of 
the  Postal  Service  to  be  strlcUy  self-sufficient. 
It  U  the  purpose  of  Information  which  should 
prevail. 

Mr.  President,  the  enormous  increases  in 
postal  rates  are  endangering  the  reading 
public.  The  typical  rate  hike  on  regular 
second-class  publications  is  at  least  217%, 
and  U  Ukely  to  be  300%,  from  1971  to  197?! 
Newspapers  and  magazines  circulating  within 
the  county  of  publication  will  suSer  an  in- 
crease of  334  %  over  the  same  period.  The 
Increase  on  nonprofit  publications,  delivered 
out  of  county.  Is  574%  . 

These  costs  are  so  big.  and  they  threaten 
to  consume  such  a  large  share  of  the  revenue 
doUar,  that  many  pubUcatlons  simply  can- 
not absorb  them.  In  stark  terms,  the  pub- 
lications Industry  is  a  high-risk  and  low- 
margin  industry. 

I  am  about  to  reveal  an  untold  fact  of  the 
publlcaUon  world.  During  the  eight  year 
period  from  1965  through  1972,  718  new 
magazines  were  launched.  However,  by  1973 
more  than  70%  of  these  magazine  were  no 
longer  being  published.  Of  the  718  new  pub- 
llcatlons,  only  206  were  stlU  alive  in  1973  This 
signifies  an  over-aU  death  rate  of  72% ,  mean- 
ing less  than  a  3  in  lo  chance  of  survival. 

With  this  vulnerability,  there  Is  a  very  real 
danger  that  many  more  newspapers  and 
periodicals  will  be  forced  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness because  of  higher  postage  costs.  Those 
which  do  survive  may  be  drastically  changed 
in  format  or  frequency  of  publication.  In- 
stead of  offering  the  public  a  great  variety  of 
viewpoints  and  information  on  general  is- 
sues and  eventa,  publications  may  be  far  less 
responsive  to  public  needs.  The  problem  is 
that  no  one  can  predict  what  changes  In  so- 
ciety may  be  set  In  motion  If  the  people  can 
no  longer  select  from  among  a  vast  range 
of  informative  printed  materials. 

We  must  not  depart  from  the  historic  role 
of  government  in  granting  a  service  to  the 
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American  people  by  carrying  printed  publi- 
cations at  rates  which  encourage  their  broad 
circulation.  S.  411  Is  designed  to  preserve  this 
historic  role  of  the  Post  Office,  and  I  Implore 
my  colleagues,  for  the  good  of  the  people,  to 
approve  this  purpose. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  by  ar- 
rangement with  our  time  format  here,  I 
have  agreed  to  yield  the  floor  to  the  very 
distinguished  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee,  who  has  had  great 
input  into  this  matter,  who  has  a  dis- 
agreement with  a  substantial  majority  of 
the  committee  on  whether  or  not  this 
phase-in  is  justified  or  not.  It  is  an  open 
case.  As  I  understand  it,  he  may  need  as 
much  as  the  next  hour  or  so,  and  then  I 
would  like  to  have  a  little  colloquy  with 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  on  a  minor 
matter  he  has  in  connection  with  this. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  whenever 
the  distinguished  Senator  wishes  to  have 
a  colloquy  with  another  distinguished 
member,  the  Senator  from  Hawai  will  be 
glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  op- 
pose pas.sage  of  S.  411.  This  bill  In- 
creases the  postage  subsidies  for  maga- 
zine, book,  and  newspaper  publishers, 
record  manufacturers,  and  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations. 

In  my  minority  views,  I  cited  certain 
subsidy  payments  for  mailers.  Since  sub- 
mitting my  views,  I  have  been  advised 
that  the  figures  I  cited  for  these  subsidies 
are  understated  by  at  least  $4,302,000,- 
000. 

In  other  words,  present  subsidies,  plus 
the  additional  subsidies  in  S.  411,  which 
is  the  bill  we  are  now  debating,  will  cost 
American  taxpayers  at  least  $17,187,700,- 
000. 

This  is  4.302,000,000  more  than  I  esti- 
mated in  my  minority  views. 

The  reason  for  that  is  that  we  were 
not  able  to  get  the  figures  at  that  time. 
Those  figures  are  now  updated. 

This  huge  cost  is  one  of  the  main  rea- 
sons I  oppose  S.  411. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  state  all  of  my 
reasons  for  opposing  this  bill. 

First.  S.  411  would  further  subsidize — 
by  $753,700,000.  over  three-fourths  of  a 
billion  dollars — and  the  postage  costs  for 
users  of  second  class  mail — the  magazine 
and  newspaper  publishers;  fourth  class 
mail — record  manufacturers  and  book 
publishers;  and,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions— second,  third,  and  fourth  class 
mail. 

Second.  Under  existing  law  these  mail- 
ers already  receive  two  kinds  of  subsidies 
totaling  $15,609,000,000  through  1984. 

PUBLIC    SEBVICE    SXJBSmT 

a.  This  is  a  $10,580,000,000  subsidy  for 
the  period  1972-1984,  paid  out  of  the  gen- 
eral revenues  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  to 
subsidize  postage  for  all  classes  of  mall, 
including  postage  for  newspaper,  book, 
and  magazine  publishers,  record  manu- 
facturers, and  nonprofit  organizations. 

This  Is  the  first  subsidy,  a  subsidy  of 
$10,580,000,000  for  all  classes  of  mail. 

BEVXMT7E  PORECONK  ST7BSIDT 

b.  Revenue  foregone  subsidy  Is  divided 
into  two  categories — First,  phasein  sub- 


sidy, and  second,  continuing  subsidy  for 
nonprofit  mailers. 

First.  Phasein  subsidy — Under  present 
law.  under  a  freeze-in  subsidy,  newspa- 
per, magazine,  and  book  publishers  and 
record  manufactiu«rs  are  allowed  a  5- 
year  period  to  adjust  to  full-cost  postal 
rates;  nonprofit  organizations  are  al- 
lowed a  10-year  period  to  adjust  to  their 
full  costs. 

This  adjustment,  or  phasein  subsidy 
costs  the  American  taxpayer  at  least 
$1,602,000,000. 

In  other  words,  over  a  5-year  period 
from  1972  through  1976.  tax  revenues  ex- 
tracted from  the  American  people  go  to 
subsidize  a  portion  of  the  postage  costs 
of  newspaper,  magazine,  and  book  pub- 
lishers, and  of  record  manufacturers. 

Over  a  10-year  period  from  1972-73 
through  1982  tax  revenues  extracted 
from  the  American  people  go  to  sub- 
sidize a  portion  of  the  postage  costs  of 
nonprofit  organizations. 

So  this  phase-in  subsidy  will  cost  the 
American  taxpayers  at  least  $1,602,000.- 
000.  I  use  the  words  "at  least"  because 
these  subsidies  increase  as  postal  rates 
go  up. 

Second.  Continuing  subsidy  for  non- 
profit mailers.  This  portion  of  the  reve- 
nue foregone  subsidy  is  to  pay  the  Postal 
Service  overhead  costs  allocated  to  non- 
profit mailers.  Under  existing  law.  this 
subsidy  will  continue  indefinitely — for 
all  practical  purposes,  forever.  Profit 
mailers  do  pay  their  allocated  share  of 
Postal  Service  overhead  costs.  In  fiscal 
years  1972  and  1973.  the  nonprofit 
mailers'  share  of  the  overhead  costs  was 
$201,000,000  annually.  This  increased  to 
$275,000,000  annually  on  March  2,  1974. 

It  is  expected  that  this  subsidy  will 
increase  In  later  years  to  more  than 
$275,000,000  annually. 

For  the  period  from  1972  through  1984. 
the  continuing  subsidy  for  nonprofit 
mailers  will  total  at  least  $3,427,000,000 
and  for  each  year  thereafter  will  cost 
taxpayers  at  least  $275,000,000  annually. 
If  S.  411  is  enacted,  an  additional  3  years 
a^  $275,000,000  per  year  will  bring  the 
total  continuing  subsidy  for  nonprofit 
mailers  to  $4,252,000,000  through  1987. 

This  Is  the  subsidy  we  are  now  giving 
to  nonprofit  organizations  like  the  Red 
Cross,  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  American 
Legion,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  to 
mail  their  newsletters,  to  mail  whatever 
they  have,  to  their  members. 

Tills  subsidy  Is  $4,252,000,000,  and 
every  year  after  1987,  this  cost  to  the 
mailers  will  be  subsidized  to  the  tune  of 
another  $275,000,000  a  year.  So  when  we 
talk  about  taking  care  of  the  nonprofit 
mailers,  we  have  and  •tAH  be  taking  care 
of  nonprofit  mailers  up  untO  1987  to  the 
tune  of  $4,252,000,000  every  year  from 
the  American  taxpayers'  pockets. 

Together  with  the  phase-in  subsidy  of 
$1,028,800,000  this  means  the  American 
taxpayers  would  under  existing  law  and 
the  pending  bill,  be  subsidizing  nonprofit 
mailers  for  a  grand  total  of  $5,280,800.- 
000  through  1987.  and  for  at  least  $275.- 
000.000  a  year  thereafter. 

Under  existing  law,  the  grand  total 
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revenue  foregone  subsidy  for  both  profit 
and  nonprofit  mailers  under  the  phase-In 
subsidy  and  the  continuing  subsidy  is  at 
least  $5,029,000,000  through  1984. 

Third.  At  the  time  of  enactment  of  the 
1970  Postal  Reorganization  Act.  Con- 
gress was  advised  that  the  newspapers, 
magazine,  and  book  publishers,  the  rec- 
ord manufacturers  and  nonprofit  organi- 
zations were  all  in  agreement  with  these 
provisions  of  the  law  and  accepted  them 
in  toto.  These  provisions  were  worked 
out  by  Postmaster  General  Blount,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee).  myself,  the  leaders  of  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, and  these  mailers.  They  were  all 
in  agreement  with  these  subsidy  provi- 
sions. 

Fourth.  The  pending  bill  will  award 
the  newspaper  and  magazine  publishers, 
record  manufacturers  and  book  publish- 
ers, and  nonprofit  organizations  an  addi- 
tional $753,700,000  subsidy  on  top  of  the 
$5,854,000,000  subsidy — through  1987— 
they  already  are  entitled  to  under  pres- 
ent law,  plus  their  share  of  the  public 
service  subsidy  of  $10,580,000,000. 

Fifth.  With  this  additional  $753,700.- 
000  subsidy  to  these  mailers,  the  total 
overall  subsidy  for  all  mailers  will  be 
$17,187,700,000  if  this  bUl  is  enacted. 

Sixth.  All  of  these  subsidies  must  be 
paid  to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  from  the 
General  Treasury.  These  are  taxpayers' 
dollars. 

So.  the  taxpayer  pays  the  subsidies 
and.  in  addition,  he  pays  full  first-class 
and  airmail  postage  rates. 

Seventh.  The  additional  subsidy  con- 
tained in  this  bill  is  a  raid  on  the  U.S. 
Treasury — a  ripoff  in  today's  parlance — 
as  the  publishing  and  record  manufac- 
turing industries,  the  prime  beneficiaries 
of  this  Increased  subsidy,  are  enjoying 
record  profits  and  circulation.  Last  year, 
as  reported  in  Forbes  magazine,  issue  of 
January  1,  1974,  they  enjoyed  a  12-plus 
percent  return  on  equity,  as  compared 
with  all  UJS.  Industries  which  averaged 
approximately  11  percent.  Any  business- 
man will  say  that  any  corporation  that 
can  make  an  8-  to  10-percent  return  on 
equity  is  doing  well. 

Eighth.  Postage  costs  amount  to  only 
5  percent  to  7  percent  of  total  magazine 
expenses  and  2  to  5  percent  of  newspaper 
expenses. 

Ninth.  Nonprofit  mailers,  which  are 
now  exempt  from  paying  any  of  the 
Postal  Service's  overhead  costs,  now  have 
and  will  always  have  a  preferential  rate 
equal  to  one-half  the  rate  charged  profit 
mailers  even  after  the  present  9-year 
non-profit-subsidy  period  ends. 

In  other  words,  the  Red  Cross,  the 
Boy  Scouts,  the  American  Legion,  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  will  always 
"have  a  subsidy  of  one-half  of  the  costs 
that  would  be  allocated  to  that  type  of 
mailing. 

Tenth.  These  privileged  clsisses.  which 
already  receive  handsome  subsidies  and 
which  would  receive  extra  subsidies  un- 
der the  pending  bill.  If  it  passes,  pay  a 
far  lower  share  of  Postal  Service  over- 
head than  all  other  categories  of  mailers. 
Including  the  ordinary  citizen  paying 
first-class  and  airmail  rates. 

First-class  mailers,  Mr.  President,  ac- 


cording to  evidence  which  we  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Postal  Service,  pay  198 
percent  of  cost  coverage,  which  is  99  per- 
cent of  the  actual  overall  cost.  Priority 
mail  pays  312.5  percent,  which  is  156  per- 
cent of  the  actual  cost. 

In  other  words,  these  two  groups  of 
mailers  pay  their  way. 

Tliird-class  regular  rate  bulk  mail.  203 
percent,  or  101  percent  of  the  cost. 

Parcel  post  and  catalogs.  159.8  percent 
cost  coverage,  or  80  percent  of  the  total 
cost. 

And  second-class  regular  rate,  which 
we  are  now  talking  about,  magazines  and 
newspapers,  pays  a  cost  coverage  of  129.5. 
which  is  65  percent  of  the  actual  cost. 
Already  they  are  paying  only  65  percent 
of  the  actual  cost,  whereas  first-class 
mailers,  priority  mailers,  and  third-class 


cause  of  infiation  in  America  today  is 
the  huge  Federal  deficits  we  incur  year 
after  year. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  last  June  30. 
the  Federal  deficit  was  $14.3  billion.  It 
is  estimated  the  Federal  deficit  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30  this  year  will 
be  $4.7  bilUon  and  on  June  30,  1975,  it 
will  be  $9.4  billion. 

And  this.  Mr.  President,  is  under  the 
unified  budget,  as  distinguished  from 
the  general  appropriation  budget.  Sen- 
ators will  remember  that  when  we  were 
at  the  height  of  the  Vietnam  war,  when 
we  were  spending  about  $26  billion  a  year 
on  that  war.  the  President,  in-  order  not 
tq,  have  his  deficit  show  so  large,  in- 
cluded all  of  the  trust  fund  money,  the 
money  that  came  in  from  social  security 
and  from  the  gasoline  taxes  for  road 


regular   rate   bulk   mailers   are   paying     r,urposes,  and  lumped  that  all  in.  giv- 
more.  First  class  pays  99  percent  of  thet^ng  him  an  excess  of  around  $7  to  $8  bil- 


actual  cost,  wheresis  priority  mail  pays 
56  percent  more  than  the  actual  cost, 
and  third-class  regular  rate  bulk  mail 
pays  1  percent  more. 

Therefore,  under  this  law  we  have  dis- 
criminated against  the  first-class  mailer, 
we  have  discriminated  against  the  prior- 
ity mailer,  and  we  have  discriminated 
against  the  third-class  regular  rate  bulk 
mailer.  We  have  given  a  privilege  to  the 
second-class  mailer  of  these  magazines 
and  newspapers,  and  now  we  would  give 
them  another  subsidy. 

Eleventh.  This  bill  with  its  postal  sub- 
sidies for  privileged  classes  of  mailers  will 
put  Congress  partially  back  into  the  rate- 
making  business,  a  duty  which  Congress 
specifically  delegated  to  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission  in  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1970.  The  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission is  currently  conducting  hearings 
on  postal  rates  to  determine  what.  If  any. 
rates  should  be  changed.  Congress  should 
live  up  to  its  commitments  and  not  Inter- 
fere In  the  Commission's  ratemaking 
functions. 

Twelfth.  S.  411  Is  another  in  a  long 
line  of  bills  which  this  Congress  has  a 
penchant  for  passing  that  pile  future 
financial  commitments  on  the  American 
people.  It  Is  another  program  whose  costs 
will  be  uncontrollable.  S.  411  is  further 
proof  of  the  crying  need  in  this  Congress 
for  true  budget  reform,  where,  before 
we  consider  legislation  calling  for  billions 
of  dollars  In  subsidies,  such  a  proposal 
would  be  subjected  to  Intensive  scrutiny 
to  determine  its  impact  on  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  on  the  American  taxpayers,  on 
the  Federal  debt,  on  the  Federal  deficit, 
on  the  Nation's  economy,  and  on  infia- 
tion. 

It  mystifies  me  why  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  would  want  to  saddle  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  witlr  ad- 
ditional burdens,  additional  deficits, 
when  the  American  people  are  already 
overburdened  with  too  many  Federal 
taxes  and  by  the  worst  "tax"  of  all — 
infiation. 

In  calendar  year  1973,  the  rate  of  in- 
flation was  8.8  percent.  Tills  year.  In  the 
first  full  quarter,  inflation  as  measured 
by  the  Consumer  nlee  Index  was  run- 
ning at  the  rate  of  14.5  percent.  The  big 
question  now.  with  controls  off  and  ener- 
gy prices  on  the  climb,  is.  Will  the  rate 
of  infiation  go  even  higher? 

Everyone  knows  that  the  biggest  single 


lion,  so  that  his  deficit  could  be  cut  by 
$7  or  $8  billion.  So,  when  I  am  talking 
about  $9.4  billion,  actually  I  am  talking 
about  a  $17  or  $18  billion  deficit,  because 
we  are  talking  about  a  unified  budget. 

The  main  reason  for  the  doubling  of 
the  estimated  deficit  for  the  coming  fis- 
cal year  is  that  Congress  has  already 
passed  legislation  mandating  back  door 
spending  of  ah  uncontrollable  kind. 

The  Nation's  indebtedness  In  a  few 
weeks,  on  Jime  30.  is  estimated  to  be 
$486.5  billion.  Think  of  it,  Mr.  President. 
The  Nation's  deficit;  in  other  words,  the 
Nation  owes,  as  of  Jime  30,  $486.5  bil- 
lion. On  June  30.  1975.  the  Federal  debt 
is  estimated  to  reach  $507.9  billion.  The 
interest  charges  alone  on  the  American 
taxpayers  are  climbing  and  climbing. 
When  are  we  going  to  put  our  financial 
house  in  order?  If  we  are  ever  to  get 
infiation  under  control,  we  must  control 
Federal  overspending. 

While  S.  411  does  not  aCfect  the  imme- 
diate fiscal  years.  It  will  most  definitely 
affect  future  fiscal  years  and  will  be  a 
drain  on  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  the 
American  taxpayers.  It  has  built-in  costs 
that  are  uncontrollable. 

The  13th  reason  I  am  against  the  bill 
is  that  S.  411  awards  generous  subsidies 
to  all  magazine,  newspaper,  and  book 
publishers,  all  record  manufacturers,  and 
all  nonprofit  organizations,  whether 
they  need  it  or  not.  Why  should  healthy 
companies  fat  with  profits  receive  such 
windfalls?  There  is  no  Justification  for  it. 
Those  smaller  publishing  companies 
which  may  be  in  financial  distress  can 
go  before  the  Postal  Rate  Commission, 
which  can  study  and  analyze  their  prob- 
lems and  provide  the  appropriate  relief. 
Congress  should  not  be  providing  wind- 
falls to  any  select  group  in  America. 

Mr.  President,  in  brief,  these  are  my 
reasons  for  opposing  enactment  of  S. 
411.  Now  let  me  explain  in  greater  detail 
these  reasons  and  the  situation  on  postal 
subsidies. 

PRESENT   POSTAL   ST7B5IOIES   BT   AMEXICAK 
TAXPATERS 

The  Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1970 
directed  that  alb^Dail  users  were  to  pay 
the  costs  of  all  postal  operations. 
Section  101(c)  of  the  act  states:     , 
Postal  rates  should  be  established  to  appor- 
tion the  costs  of  all  postal  operations  to  all 
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users  of  the  mall  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis. 

This  general  policy  was  modified  in 
subsequent  sections  of  the  act  in  two 
respects: 

(A)    PtTBLIC   SERVICE   STJBSIDT 

The  public  service  subsidy  is  appropri- 
ated by  the  Congress  out  of  the  General 
Treasury,  annually.  It  is  10  percent  of  the 
fiscal  year  1971  appropriations  of  $9.2 
biUion  for  the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  This 
payment  will  continue  at  the  10  percent 
rate  for  fiscal  years  1972  through  1979. 
In  fiscal  year  1980  the  public  service  sub- 
sidy will  be  seduced  to  9  percent  and  will 
thereafter  decrease  by  1  percentage  point 
per  year  until  1984  when  it  will  be  5  per- 
cent. After  1984,  the  Postal  Service  will 
have  the  option  of  requesting  5  percent 
or  less,  if  it  so  chooses,  for  any  subsequent 
fiscal  year. 

The  total  public  service  subsidy  for  the 
13-year  period  from  1972  through  1984  is 
$10,580,000,000.  This  is  money  coming  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  American  tax- 
payers. 

(B)    REVENUE  FOREGONE  STJBSIDT 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  the  rev- 
enue foregone  subsidy  has  two  segments. 
One,  the  phase-in  subsidy  and,  two,  the 
continuing  subsidy. 

One.  The  phase-in  subsidy  is  a  decreas- 
ing one. 

Section  3626  of  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  directs  that  the  postal  rates  for 
second,  third,  and  fourth  class  mail  be 
phased  in,  in  equal  installments,  over  a 
5-year  period  for  regular — profit — mail 
users  and  10  years  for  nonprofit.  The 
phasein  subsidies  under  the  law  were  to 
begin  with  the  effective  date  of  the  first 
rate  increase  after  postal  reorganiza- 
tion— July  6,  1972 — which  was  fiscal  year 
1973.  However,  we  note  that  subsidies  for 
the  phase  in  of  rates  actually  began  in 
fiscal  year  1972,  1  year  earlier  than  au- 
thorized under  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act. 

The  diCTerence  between  the  full  rates 
and  the  phase-in  rates  for  these  classes 
of  mail  is  to  be  paid  out  of  the  General 
Treasury  through  annual  appropriations 
by  the  Congress.  The  revenue  foregone 
subsidy  will, decrease  each  year  as  the 
full  rates  are  phased  in.  The  full  rates 
under  present  law  will  be  reached  in  1977 
for  regular  mailers  and  in  1982  for  non- 
profit mailers.  However,  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations will  pay  only  one-half  of  the 
regular  rate  because  they  are  not 
charged  with  any  of  the  overhead  costs 
of  the  Postal  Service. 

In  fiscal  year  1972  the  phase-in  subsidy 
was  $298.3  million  and  in  1973  it  was 
$310.5  million.  The  subsidy  for  these 
rates  would  normally  decrease  under  the 
law.  However,  because  a  second  postal 
rate  increase  was  put  into  efifect  on 
March  2,  1974,  while  the  July  6,  1972 
rates  were  being  phased  in,  the  subsidy 
will  increase  due  to  the  piggyback  effect 
of  one  rate  on  another. 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  the  phase-in  sub- 
sidy will  be  $291.9  million  and  then,  be- 
cause of  the  piggyback  of  the  new  rates, 
the  subsidy  will  jump  to  $341.7  million 
in  1975. 
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Under  these  two  rate  schedules  the 
projected  cost  of  this  phase-in  subsidy 
will  then  decrease  each  year  until  in  1987 
it  will  be  $8.5  million. 

The  total  cost  of  the  phase-in  subsidy 
over  the  full  10-year  period,  assuming 
postal  rates  remain  as  they  are  now  will 
total  $1,602,000,000. 

S.  411  will  add  an  additional  $753,700,- 
000  to  this  subsidy,  for  a  total  revenue 
foregone  phase-in  subsidy  of  $2,355,700  - 
000. 

Second.  The  continuing  subsidy  is  the 
difference  between  the  preferred  rate  al- 
lowed nonprofit  organizations,  which 
does  not  include  any  Postal  Service  over- 
head, and  the  full  rate  for  that  particular 
class  of  mail  including  Postal  Service 
overhead.  It  is  an  indefinite  subsidy, 
meaning  that  it  will  be  paid  forever 
under  present  law.  The  American  tax- 
payer makes  up  this  difference  to  the 
Postal  Service  through  payments  from 
the  General  Treasury. 

In  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973,  this  pay- 
ment was  $201,000,000  each  year.  Because 
postal  rates  went  up  in  fiscal  year  1974, 
this  payment  will  increase  by  $74,000,000 
in  1974  and  will  remain  at  the  $275,000,- 
000  level  forever  unless  postage  rates  go 
up  again.  If  postal  rates  increase,  this 
subsidy  will  increase. 

The  continuing  subsidy  for  nonprofit 
mailers  for  just  the  10-year  phase-in 
period  under  present  law  will  be  $2,602,- 
000,000.  For  16  years  authorized  in  S.  411, 
the  subsidy  will  increase  to  $4,252,000.- 
000.  However,  I  must  point  out  that  the 
continuing  subsidy  for  nonprofit  organi- 
zations is  to  go  on  indefinitely  or  forever 
under  present  law.  Therefore,  the  dollar 
amoimts  I  quote  here  do  not  include  the 
subsidy  for  all  subsequent  years  which  is 
at  least  $275,000,000  per  year. 

Nonprofit  organizations,  therefore,  are 
getting  three  different  subsidies:  that  is, 
the  Boy  Scouts,  charitable  organizations, 
welfare  organizations,  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  the  American  Legion,  the 
Girl  Scouts — all  of  the  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations which  have  been  lobbying  for 
the  bill  and  lobbying  hard,  together  with 
the  publishers  and  newspapers.  These 
nonprofit  organizations,  therefore,  are, 
first,  getting  their  share  of  the  $10,580,- 
000,000  public  service  subsidy,  because 
that  goes  to  all  mailers.  The  second  share 
they  get  is  the  $2,355,700,000  phase-in 
subsidy,  and  they_^et  that  for  10  years; 
and,  third,  the  continuing  appropria- 
tion subsidy,  which  for  the  16-year 
phase-in  period  in  S.  411  will  be 
$4,252,000,000. 

So  when  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  Girl 
Scouts,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
and  the  American  Legion  say  that  they 
are  paying  a  very  huge  sum  for  postage 
rates,  we  should  keep  in  mind  that  we 
will  be  subsidizing  these  organizations 
to  the  time  of  $4,252  billion  If  this  bill 
is  passed:  and  under  the  present  law,  we 
will  continue  to  subsidize  them  to  the 
tune  of  $275  million  a  year  forever.  So 
that  their  average  postage  rates  will  be 
only  one-half  of  the  real  cost  which  is 
attributed  to  that  class  of  mailing. 

The  total  public  service  and  revenue 
foregone  subsidies  for  the  16-year  pe- 


riod— this  is  money  which  the  American 
taxpayers  will  have  to  pay  to  the  Postal 
Service  for  these  classes  we  are  prefer- 
ring— will  amount  to  $17,187,700,000. 

One  may  wonder  why  I  keep  on  speak- 
ing, with  only  two  or  three  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber.  I  am  trying  to  make 
a  record,  Mr.  President,  so  that  when  this 
matter  gets  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, that  body  will  see  what  the  argu- 
ments are  against  this  bill. 

HEALTH   OF  THE   PUBLISHING   INDUSTRY 

In  testimony  last  year  before  the  Sen- 
ate Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, the  U.S.  Postal  Service  intro- 
duced into  the  hearing  record  a  number 
of  printed  statements  from  publishing 
trade  magazines  and  financial  analysts 
attesting  to  the  good  health  and  high 
profits  of  the  publishing  industry. 

The  Publishers  Auxiliary  of  Decem- 
ber 9,  1972.  stated: 

The  NN.A.  board  also  felt  that  the  postal 
rates  now  ifl  effect  and  increases  that  are 
spelled  out  •for  the  next  several  years  will 
not  drive  any  newspaper  publisher  out  of 
business.  The  board  believes  that  these  rates 
can  be  lived  with. 

The  Graphic  Communications  Weekly, 
on  February  13,  1973,  reported: 

For  America's  newspapers,  1972  was  a  very 
good  year — probably  the  best  in  history,  in 
fact.  And  revenues  rose  about  12  per  cent, 
to  $6.94  billion,  while  newspapers  consumed 
650,000  tons  more  newsprint,  a  7  per  cent  in- 
crease from  1971,  according  to  the  Newsprint 
Information  Committee. 

In  January  1973,  the  Magazine  Pub- 
lishers Association  Library  quoted  Maga- 
zine Publishers  Association  president, 
Stephen  Kelly,  as  saying: 

Speaking  of  the  future — we,  in  the  maga- 
zine field  loolc  ahead  with  strong  convictions 
of  further  growth  within  the  Industry. 

A  review  of  1973  reports  on  returns  on 
equity  and  other  yardsticks  of  financial 
performance  bear  out  Mr.  Kelly's  predic- 
tion, and  I  want  to  review  these  finan- 
cial statements  with  my  colleagues. 

reader's   DIGEST 

Forbes  magazine  of  December  15,  1973, 
cited  statistics  on  Reader's  Digest.  Read- 
er's Digest  is  owned  by  one  family,  and 
you  cannot  get  the  return  on  equity  on 
Reader's  Digest,  because  it  is  a  closely 
held  corporation.  Forbes  reported  that 
the  Digest  did  a  total  of  $500  million 
worth  of  business  in  1973— all  of  which 
was  publishing  or  publishing  related.  The 
Digest  magazine  itself  grossed  $275  mil- 
lion in  1973.  The  May  1973  U.S.  edition 
of  the  Digest  carried  $8.1  million  in  ad- 
vertising— a  world  record  for  a  single  is- 
sue of  a  periodical. 

WASHINGTON     POST     CO. 

The  Washington  Post  Co.,  which  pub- 
lishes Newsweek  magazine,  had  a  16.5 
percent  return  on  equity  in  1973. 

We  hear  about  an  excess  profits  tax  on 
the  oil  companies  which  are  making  11 
percent  on  equity.  Here  is  a  company 
that  made  16.5  percent  on  equity  In 
1973.  It  had  a  22.1-percent  Increase  in 
sales  over  the  1970-72  period,  and  earned 
70.9  percent  more  per  share  in  1973  over 
the  1970-72  period.  The  Post  Itself  cited 
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that  of  all  the  subsidiaries  of  the  Post 
Co.: 

The  most  significant  gain  was  posted  by 
Newsweek  magazine,  which  reported  record 
revenues  of  about  $103  million  and  Income 
from  operations  of  $9.16  million. 

Advertising  page  volume  totaled  3,159 
which  was  up  180  pages  from  1972  and  cir- 
culation was  up  6.2  per  cent  from  a  year 
earlier. 

The  Washington  Post  newspaper  on 
April  26,  1974,  carried  an  article  citing 
that  the  company's  profits  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1974  increased  12.7  percent 
over  1973.  In  1973  they  had  a  16.5  per- 
cent return  on  equity,  and  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1974  they  reported  an  increase 
of  12.7  over  1973. 

The  article  states,  regarding  its  weekly 
general  magazine,  Newsweek: 

In  addition,  the  firm  noted  that  Its  Newa- 
weelc  magazine  subsidiary  experienced  Its 
first  profitable  first  quarter  In  history.  News- 
week normally  posts  a  season  loss  in  the 
January-March  period  because  of  fewer  ad 
pages. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle on  the  Washington  Post  Co.  earnings 
be  i»inted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington  Post  Co.  Earnings  Up  Despite 

PtTBLisHiNC.  Broadcasting  Dip 

(By  WilUam  H.  Jones) 

Total  earnings  of  the  Washington  Post  Co. 
advanced  12.7  per  cent  in  the  first  quarter 
this  year,  despite  a  decline  In  overall  op- 
erating profits  from  its  publishing  and  broad- 
casting divisions,  the  company  reported  yes- 
terday. 

Net  Income  rose  to  $1.58  million  (33  cents 
a  share)  from  $1.41  million  (29  cents)  a  year 
earlier.  WhUe  revenues  were  up  to  $59.98  mU- 
lion  from  $54.44  million  In  the  comparable 
1073  quarter,  expenses  rose  at  a  more  rapid 
pace:  to  $57.36  million  from  $51.23  million. 

As  a  result,  operating  income  declined  to 
$2.62  million  from  $3.22  million.  Two  sepa- 
rate factors  brought  about  the  overall  profit 
Increase:  an  Increase  to  $426,000  from  $135,- 
000  In  Poet  Co.  equity  In  earnings  of  affiliates 
primarily  a  Canadian  new^sprlnt  company) 
and  a  rise  from  $262,000  to  $597,000  In  "other 
Income,"  principally  Interest  on  money  ac- 
cumulated to  Invest  In  a  Hartford  television 
station,  which  the  firm  now  owns. 

A  weak  division  for  the  company  in  the 
quarter  was  The  Washington  Post  news- 
paper. Despite  an  advertising  linage  gain  of 
S.S  per  cent  in  the  January-March  period, 
newspaper  operating  profits  "were  substan- 
tially lower  than  for  the  first  quarter  of  1973," 
according  to  a  company  statement. 

Financial  vice  president  Mark  J.  Meagher 
said  the  firm  does  not  supply  actual  earnings 
figures  for  each  division  on  a  quarterly  basis. 
At  the  same  time,  the  company  noted  that 
it  had  been  limited  In  recovering  higher  labor 
and  newsprint  costs  through  price  increases 
before  economic  controls  on  the  Industry 
were  lifted  March  15. 

Meagher  said  The  Post  plans  to  raise  Its  ad- 
vertising rates  next  week.  Dally  retail  ad 
rates  will  Increase  12  cents  a  line  and  Sun- 
day retaU  ad  rates  are  going  up  16  cents  a 
line.  In  addition,  national  advertising  rates 
will  be  increased  10  cents  a  line  and  preprint 
advertising  rates  will  rise  by  11  per  cent;  In 
February,  the  Post  bad  raised  classified  and 
national  rates. 


In  addition.  The  Post  raised  circulation 
rates  this  year  for  home  delivery  and  news- 
stand sales,  the  most  recent  being  a  boost  to 
15  cents  dally  (from  10  cents)  and  SO  cents 
on  Sunday  (from  40  cents)  for  newsstand 
sales  in  D.C..  Maryland  and  Virginia,  on  Feb. 
9;  and  an  AprU  1  Increase  for  newsstand  sales 
outstand  the  three  local  jurisdictions. 

The  company's  statement  yesterday  said 
that  a  strike  by  editorial  and  commercial  em- 
ployees who  are  members  of  the  Newspaper 
QuUd,  which  began  AprU  8  and  ended  yes- 
terday morning,  "had  no  adverse  financial 
effect  on  the  newspaper's  operations,"  al- 
though ad  linage  in  the  strike  period  was 
down  slightly  from  a  year  earlier. 

In  addition,  the  firm  noted  that  its  £fews- 
week  magazine  subsidiary  experienced  its 
first  profitable  first  quarter  in  history.  News- 
week normally  poets  a  season  loss  in  the  Jan- 
uary-March period  because  of  fewer  ad  pages. 

TIME,   INC. 

Mr.  PONG.  Time,  Inc.,  is  involved  in 
the  publication  of  magazines  and  books; 
the  production  of  records;  production  of 
pulp,  paperboard,  paper  products,  and 
timber;  the  manufacturing  and  sale  of 
building  products  and  materials;  mort- 
gage banking;  real  estate;  construction; 
radio  and  television  broadcasting:  cable 
television;  sale  of  products  and  services 
in  graphic  arts;  marketing  of  Informa- 
tion relating  to  movement  of  grocery 
products;  and  film  production  and  dis- 
tribution. 

It  publishes  Time,  Sports  Illustrated, 
Money,  Fortime,  and  People  magazines. 
It  also  operates  several  book  clubs,  in- 
cluding Seven  Arts  and  Book  Find  Clubs. 

The  circulation  of  all  its  magazines  has 
been  increasing  steadily.  It  also  ovrns  the 
Pioneer  Press  Inc.,  which  publishes  18 
weekly  newspapers  in  28  communities 
surrounding  Chicago. 

Its  1972  net  income  was  $22,407,000. 
which  was  less  than  its  1971  earnings  of 
$23,265,000.  However,  that  was  the  year 
it  ceased  publishing  Life  magazine  and 
divested  itself  of  the  Francesville  project. 

It  is  most  revealing  to  note  that  the 
day  after  the  announcement  of  the  de- 
mise of  Life.  Time,  Inc.,  stock  went  up  6 
points  a  share. 

In  1973.  Time,  Inc.,  had  a  12.5  percent 
return  on  equity;  and  11.4  percent  return 
on  total  capital;  and  a  46.1  percent  in- 
crease in  earnings  per  share  in  1973  over 
the  1970-72  period. 

Various  reasons  have  been  given  for 
the  demise  of  Life.  However,  postal  costs, 
as  shown  by  the  following  quotations, 
were  not  the  reason. 

"Most  media  watchers  attribute  the 
pioneer  photojoumal's  decline  and  faU  to 
the  inability  of  a  mass  or  consumer  magazine 
to  compete  with  TV  and  Bp)eclal  interest 
periodicals  as  an  advertising  medium,  and 
its  inabUlty  to  cater  to  the  editorial  prefer- 
ence of  the  audiences  of  the  1970'6."  The 
Value  Line  Investment  Siu-vey,  12/29/72. 

"The  evidence  had  been  mounting  during 
the  last  few  of  Life's  36  years  of  existence 
that  the  magazine  had  either  outlived  or 
outgrown  its  position  as  a  useful  advertising 
medium."  Ibid. 

"It  is  Ironic,  then,  that  Time,  Inc.  stock 
rose  $6.50  per  share  on  the  day  of  the  an- 
nouncement of  Life's  folding.  Financial  ex- 
perts noted  that  this  was  because  Investors 
felt  that  Time,  Inc.  management  had  made 
a  hardheaded  decision  which  would  benefit 


the  entire  company  in  the  long  run."  Michael 
S.  Lasky,  Associate  Editor,  Folio:  The  Maga- 
zine for  Magazine  Management,  January 
1973. 

"Mr.  Helskell  (chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive. Time,  Inc.)  said:  'The  closing  of  Life 
and  the  sale  of  our  interest  in  St.  Francesville 
significantly  strengthen  Time,  Inc.'s  profit- 
ability. In  1973  we  look  forward  to  a  strong 
corporate  performance,  due  particularly  to 
an  expected  continued  improvement  by  our 
magazine  group,"  as  reported  in  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  January  19,  1973. 

Obviously,  postal  rate  cost  w^as  not  the 
reason  Life  magazine  closed  publication. 

The  April  19.  1974.  Washington  Star- 
News  reported  that  Mr.  James  R.  Shep- 
ley,  president  of  Time,  Inc.,  reported  at- 
its  April  1974  stockholders  meeting  that 
higher  publishing  profits  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1974  reflected  "excellent"  re- 
sults by  Time-Life  Books.  The  Star-News 
reported  that  Time.  Inc.,  earning  during 
the  first  quarter  rose  to  a  record  $10.37 
million  or  $1.01  a  share,  up  23  percent 
from  $8.53  million,  or  82  cents  a  share  in 
the  same  period  a  year  ago. 

The  publishing  comptiny  said  that  rev- 
enues grew  17  percent  to  also  hit  a  peak 
of  $178.27  million,  compared  with 
$162.94  mUlion  in  1973. 

The  Star  quoted  Shepley  as  saying  an 
anticipated  decline  in  magazine  adver- 
tising— 

.  .  .  did  not  materialize.  In  fact  total  do- 
mestic advertising  revenues  of  our  magazines 
exceeded  the  comparable  period  last  year. 

Shepley  was  also  quoted  as  saying: 
Magazine      circulation      also      remained 
healthy — with  circxilation  revenues  reported 
at  an  all-time  high  and  subscitptlon  renew- 
als— particularly  strong. 

I  ask  that  the  complete  text  of  that 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Time  Inc.  Sets  Record  for  First  Quarter 
Profits 

New  York. — Time  Inc.  reported  yesterday 
that  first  quarter  earnings  rose  to  a  record 
$10.37  million  or  $1.01  a  share,  up  23  percent 
from  $8.53  million  or  82  cents  a  share  in  the 
same  period  a  year  ago. 

The  publishing  company  said  that  rev- 
enues grew  17  percent  to  also  hit  a  peak  of 
$178.27  mUUon,  compared  with  $152.94  mil- 
lion in  1973. 

James  R.  Shepley,  president  of  the  com- 
pany, told  the  annual  stockholders'  meeting 
it  was  the  "eleventh  successive  quarter  in 
which  income  before  extraordinary  Items 
increased  from  the  comparable  quarter  of  the 
preceding  year  by  more  than  10  percent." 

He  said  first  quarter  earnings  of  the  com- 
pany's forest  products  subsidiary.  Temple- 
Elast-ex,  Inc.,  were  up  "substantially  over 
1973"  and  that  new  production  and  profits 
records  were  set  in  March. 

Higher  publishing  profits  in  the  quarter 
reflected  "excellent  results"  by  Time-Life 
Books,  he  said. 

An  anticipated  decline  in  magazine  adver- 
tising "did  not  materialize,"  Shepley  added. 

"In  fact  total  domestic  advertising  rev- 
enues of  our  magazines  exceeded  the  com- 
parable period  last  year." 

Magazine  circulation  also  remained 
healthy,  he  said,  with  circulation  revenues 
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rej>orted  "at  an  all-time  high  and  subscrip- 
tion renewals  .  .  .  particularly  strong." 

The  Gillette  Co.  reported  a  23  percent  In- 
crease in  sales  for  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year  over  the  same  period  in  1973. 

The  manufacturer  of  razors,  shaving  prod- 
uces and  other  items  reported  sales  of  $285.49 
million  for  the  first  three  month  of  1974,  up 
from  $231.88  million  in  1973. 

Gillette  earned  $23.69  million  or  79  cents 
per  share  in  the  quarter.  In  the  first  three 
months  of  last  year  the  company  earned 
$20.79  million  or  70  cents  a  share. 

Johnson  &  Johnson  reported  net  earnings 
of  $42,565,000.  or  74  cents  a  share  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1974.  The  comparable  figures 
for  1973  were  $35,778,000  and  62  cents.  Sales 
for  the  1974  quarter  were  $463,994,000  vs. 
$385,119,000  for  the  1973  period. 

NORTON-SIMON   CORP. 

Mr.  PONG.  The  Norton-Simon  Corp., 
which  owns  McCall  Corp.,  publisher  of 
McCalls  and  Redbook  has  20  subsidiaries, 
including  the  Canada  Dry  Corp..  Hunt 
Food  ii  Industries,  and  the  Max  Fac- 
tor Co. 

The  Dayton  Mid- Atlantic  division  of 
the  McCall  Publishing  Co.,  subsidiary 
of  Norton-Simon,  also  handles  long-rim 
periodical  printing,  including  the  New 
Yorker,  Forbes,  Redbook,  Ladies  Home 
Journal.  Newsweek,  Readers  Digest,  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report,  Ingenue,  and 
other  magazines. 

The  Foote  &  Davis  Division  prints 
catalogs,  direct  mail  brochures,  and 
weekly  and  monthly  publications. 

Norton-Simon's  net  income  in  1972 
was  $67,414,000,  and  its  common  share 
equity  in  1973  was  $12.89  per  share,  up 
from  $11.47  in  1972. 

Its  return  on  equity  in  1973  was  14.3 
percent. 

DOW-JONES  CORP. 

The  Dow-Jones  Corp.,  publisher  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  also  publishes  Bar- 
rens National  Business  and  Financial 
Weekly,  and  the  National  Observer,  and 
has  a  large  book  division.  It  also  owns  11 
daily  and  4  Sunday  newspapers  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Allied  Newspapers  chain. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  circulation 
was  1.298,482  in  1972;  Barrons  was  207,- 
775:  and  the  National  Observer  was 
534,068 — all  up  from  previous  years. 

The  Dow  Jones  net  income  in  1972  was 
$19,628,000  with  its  equity  per  common 
share  at  $4.71.  The  return  on  equity  is 
not  available. 

CBS 

CBS  in  addition  to  having  extensive 
holdings  in  radio  and  television  is  also 
involved  in  record  and  tape  manufactur- 
ing; merchandising  and  distribution  of 
films;  the  publication  of  textbooks,  trade- 
books,  magazines,  medical  books,  and 
periodicals,  as  well  as  the  development  of 
residential  properties  and  the  operation 
of  vocational  education  schools. 

Its  recent  magazine  acquisitions  in- 
clude the  Sea  and  Pacific  Motorboat 
magazine:  the  Sea  Boating  Almanac;  and 
the  Sea  Line  books. 

It  owns  seven  AM  and  seven  FM  radio 
stations:  five  television  stations;  and  has 
190  affiliates.  It  owns  the  Columbia  Rec- 


ord Club  and  also  produces  toys  under 
the  name  of  Creative  Playthings. 

Its  publishing  subsidiaries  include:  The 
Holt,  Rinehart,  and  Winston  Incorpora- 
tion— publisher  of  textbooks;  W.  B. 
Saunders  Co..  publishers  of  medical  and 
dental  books :  the  CBS  Educational  Inter- 
national Division,  which  also  publishes 
books,  magazines,  and  educational  ma- 
terial; the  CBS  Publications  sub.sidiary, 
which  publishes  special  interest  books 
and  publications. 

CBS  also  owns  the  Popular  Library 
Corp.:  the  Parkhurst  Publishing  Co.;  and 
World  Tennis  Corp.,  pubUsher  of  the 
World  Tennis  magazine. 

In  1972  CBS's  net  income  was 
$82,866,000— up  from  $59,981,000  in  1971. 

Its  equity  on  common  stock  was  $12.77 
in  1972;  $11.06  in  1971.  CBS  had  a  20.3- 
percent  return  on  equity  in  1973. 

If  this  bill  is  passed,  we  shall  be  giving 
another  subsidy  to  CBS. 

BOOK    OF   THE    MONTH   CLUB   CORP. 

The  Book  of  the  Month  Club  Corp.,  of 
which  90  percent  of  its  business  is  in- 
volved with  publishing,  owns  the  Metro- 
politan Art  Seminars;  the  Reading  Im- 
provement Co.;  the  Dolphin/ Water 
Sports  Book  Club;  >the  Cookbook  Club — 
this  was  purchased  from  the  McCall 
Corp.,  in  1971;  the  Fine  Arts  260  Co.;  the 
Creative  Needle  Work  Society;  and  the 
Center  for  Self-Education,  Inc. 

Its  net  sales  in  1972  were  $49,533,000, 
up  from  $43,389,121  in  1971.  Its  1972  net 
income  was  $3,558,000,  with  its  1972 
equity  per  common  stock  being  $17.74 — 
up  from  $16.51  in  1971.  We  are  unable  to 
get  its  return  on  equity. 

NEW   YORK  TIMES  CORP. 

The  New  York  Times  Corp.,  in  addition 
to  owning  the  New  York  Times,  owns  six 
daily  and  four  weekly  newspapers.  It  also 
publishes  the  School  Service  Weekly; 
Large  Type  Weekly;  Golf  Digest:  Family 
Circle:  Modem  Medicine;  Geriatrics:  and 
the  Cambridge  Book  line.  It  is  also  in- 
volved in  broadcasting. 

The  average  circulation  for  the  New 
York  Times  daily  was  851,322;  and  for 
the  Sunday  edition,  1,453,076. 

The  New  York  Times  Corp.'s  net  in- 
come- in  1972  was  $13,602,000  with  net 
equity  on  shares  of  A  and  B  stock  at 
$8.14 — up  from  $7.82  in  1971. 

Its  fetum  on  equity  in  1973  was  not  8, 
9,  10,  or  12  percent;  it  was  16.6  percent. 
We  shall  be  giving  subsidies  to  other 
companies  like  this  by  the  passage  of  this 
bill. 

TIMES-MIRROR    CO. 

The  Times-Mirror  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  reported  that  their 
profits  rose  31  percent  ii^l973  from  the 
previous  year.  Earning/  for  the  year 
totaled  a  record  $54.9  million  or  $1.63  a 
share  compared  with  $52.0  million  and 
$1.25  per  share  in  1972.  Its  return  on 
equity  in  1973  was  17.7  per  cent. 

M'CRAW-HILL    PtTBLIBHINC    CO. 

McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co.  had  a  12.9 
percent  return  on  equity  In  1973;  a  9.2 
percent  return  on  total  capital;  a  12  per- 


cent increase  in  sales  in  1973  compared 
with  1970-1972;  and,  a  22.1  percent  earn- 
ings per  share  in  1973  compared  to  1970- 
1972. 

When  we  remember  the  16.6  percent 
return  on  equity  of  the  New  York  Times: 
the  17.7  percent  return  on  equity  of  the 
Times-Mirror;  the  12.9  percent  of  Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing  Co.;  and  the  16.3 
percent  of  the  Washington  Post;  and 
when  one  considers  that  if  he  puts  his 
money  in  a  bank,  he  gets  only  5  percent; 
he  can  see  that  these  companies  are  mak- 
ing money. 

MEREDITH    CORP. 

The  Meredith  Corp.,  which  publishes 
magazines^  books,  owns  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations,  and  operates  book  clubs, 
had  65.8  percent  of  its  1973  revenues 
come  from  the  publishing  and  printing 
divisions. 

It  publishes  Better  Homes  and  Gar- 
dens. Successful  Farming,  and  Apart- 
ment Life  magazines.  It  also  owns  the 
Replogle  Globe  Co.  and  the  Catholic  Di- 
gest Book  Club. 

Its  book  publishing  division  has  more 
than  50  active  titles. 

It  also  does  cohsiderable  printing  for 
other  magazines,  such  as  Vogue. 

Its  net  income  in  1972  was  $8,527,000 
as  compared  to  $3,455,000  in  1971. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  that  two  other  large  maga- 
zine publishing  companies,  the  Hearst 
Corp.,  which  publishes  Good  Housekeep- 
ing, Harper's  Bazaar,  House  Beautiful, 
and  Sports  Afield,  and  the  Conde  Nast 
Publications,  Inc.,  whica  publishes 
Vogue,  House  and  Garden,  Glamour, 
Madamoiselle.  and  Bride's  Magazine ;  are 
closely  held  corporations,  and  figures  on 
their  financial  condition  are  not  avail- 
able. 

I  may  say  that  in  all  the  hearings  held 
on  this  bill  I  have  asked  the  publishers 
who  have  come  before  us  to  give  us  their 
rates  of  return  on  equity  and  have  re- 
ceived only  one.  Only  one  company  that 
came  in  gave  us  its  return  on  equity. 

The  only  way  one  can  judge  the  health 
of  a  company  as  to  whether  it  is  or  is 
not  making  money  is  to  know  what  its 
return  on  equity  is.  That  is  the  only  way 
by  which  we  can  tell  whether  a  com- 
pany is  making  a  profit.  But  many  of 
them  will  not  give  those  figures  to  us. 
The  figures  I  have  came  from  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  from  Forbes  Maga- 
zine, Standard  and  Poor,  and  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission. 

However,  the  May  5,  1974  issue  of  the 
Star-News  newspaper  carried  an  article, 
entitled.  "Life-less,  Mag  Biz  Booms." 

The  article  paints  a  fairly  rosy  picture 
of  the  magazine  publishing  business.  Al- 
though it  does  cite  the  adverse  impact  of 
postage  rates  on  magazines,  the  fact  that 
sales  and  subscriptions  are  at  record 
highs  indicates  that  the  adverse  impact 
of  increased  postage  rates  is  being  htm- 
dled  by  the  magazines  very  well. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Star-News  article  appear  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Life-Less,   Mag   Biz  Booms 
(By  Robert  Lenzner) 

New  York. — The  29th  floor  of  the  Time- 
Life  Building,  deserted  18  months  ago  when 
Life  magazine  folded.  Is  alive  and  humming 
again  with  the  clatter  of  typewriters  and  the 
ringing  of  telephones.  In  this  rabbit  warren 
of  tiny  offices  high  above  Rockefeller  Center, 
the  editorial  stalTs  of  People  and  Money,  the 
two  newest  products  of  the  publishing  em- 
pire created  by  Henry  Luce,  are  busy  meeting 
deadlines. 

Along  the  canyons  of  the  media  capital 
of  the  nation,  the  births  of  new  publishing 
ventures  and  the  renewed  vitality  of  old 
ones  are  occurring  despite  steep  Increases  In 
postal  rates  and  the  runaway  cost  of  paper. 

Gains  in  advertising  lineage,  even  in  the 
face  of  a  slowdown  in  the  automobile  indus- 
try, and  higher  subscription  fees  are  helping 
to  make  up  for  the  ravages  of  inflation. 

The  Image  of  a  strong  magazine  publish- 
ing Industry  has  been  clouded  by  block- 
buster events  like  the  demise  of  Look,  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  and  Life.  Total  circu- 
lation in  the  last  five  years  has  actually  edged 
forward  slightly  as  new  publications  took  up 
the  slack  after  the  deaths  of  the  three  giants. 

There  continue  to  be  deaths  in  the  maga- 
zine industry.  Intellectual  Digest,  a  monthly 
reprint  of  highbrow  articles,  is  the  lafest  con- 
sumer publication  to  fold  In  1974,  following 
publications  such  as  Beauty,  Epicure,  Good 
Foodk  Homellfe,  and  Realities,  all  victims  of 
postM,  paper  and  other  production  cost  in- 
creases. 

But,  the  bigger  story  is  the  fact  that  the 
creative  and  entrepreneurial  process  contin- 
ues to  bring  forward  almost  10  new  maga- 
zines for  every  one  that  folds.  During  1972. 
190  magazines  were  begun,  compared  to  19 
that  died. 

This  year,  Time-Life's  People,  a  quickread- 
Ing  potpourri  of  tidbits  about  the  week's  he- 
roes and  chumps,  has  moved  past  its  immedi- 
ate goal  of  one  million  circulation.  And  it's 
all  at  the  newstand — a  distribution  technique 
that  was  chosen  to  avoid  heavy  mailing  costs. 

Less  fanfare  and  criticism  along  Madison 
Avenue  has  accompanied  the  introduction  of 
the  dozens  of  new  magazines  introduced  so 
far  this  year  like  Snowmobile  West,  Hospital 
Pharmacy  Today  and  the  National  Star,  a 
weekly  with  a  newspaper  format. 

Life  magazine  may  very  well  be  brought 
back  as  a  monthly  next  year,  though  the  edi- 
torial line  has  not  been  worked  out  yet. 

Most  media  observers  agree  generally  with 
Georg»  Hlrsch,  the  publisher  of  New  Times, 
a  struggling  weekly  newsmagazine,  that 
"there  are  three  ways  to  publish  a  success- 
ful magazine — offer  sex,  news  or  a  service." 

The  cover  of  a  February  issue  of  the  im- 
proving New  Times  screams  "Sex  Sells  Out"; 
inside  an  article  says  that  Penthouse's  kin- 
kier sev  motif  is  closing  the  gap  on  Play- 
boy, and  that  Playglrl's  nude  males  have 
brought  It  the  fastest  1.6  million  newstand 
sales  ever  seen  in  the  trade.  The  successful 
formula  of  plenty  of  exposed  skin  and  talk 
about  incest,  transvestism  and  homesexuality 
have  spawned  Imitators  Ilka  ^Gallery,  Oul. 
Genesis,  and  Coq — to  a  point  where  some 
p\ibllshers  think  the  sex  market  has  been 
oversaturated. 

Watergate  has  been  a  boon  to  the  weekly 
newsmagazines,  helping  to  boost  Time's  new- 
stand  sales  30  percent  over  last  year,  and 
giving  Newsweek  a  record  first  quarter  profit. 
Evidently,  the  packaging  of  the  week's  com- 
plicated   moves  and  countermoves  on  the 


progress  of  impeachment  are  required  read- 
ing by  more  people  than  ever  before. 

"The  reader  cannot  get  a  proper  perspec- 
tive from  the  scoops  of  the  dally  paper,  or 
a  coherent  Image  from  his  television  set," 
says  Andrew  Heiskell,  the  chairman  of  Time- 
Life.  In  addition,  there  has  been  no  recession 
in  the  amount  of  corporate  advertising  go- 
ing into  the  many  weeklies. 

On  Madison  avenue  the  formula  for  a  suc- 
cessful "book",  as  9  weekly  or  monthly  is 
called,  rests  on  filling  a  need  or  finding  a  new 
market  to  serve.  Ms.  was  an  overnight  suc- 
cess as  the  voice  of  women's  liberation,  a 
subject  that  conventional  magazines  like 
Cosmopolitan  and  Harper's  Bazaar  avoided. 
New  York  Magazine  is  a  mixture  of  fast  paced 
news  and  useful  information  on  how  to  cope 
with  the  city — It  appeals  to  sophisticates  and 
would-be  sophisticates.  Business  Week,  the 
flagship  of  the  McGraw  Hill  magazine  chain, 
hsis  bounced  back  from  the  1970  recession  be- 
cau,se  "we're  giving  the  reader  something  he 
can  translate  into  action",  says  Paul  Finney, 
managing  editor  of  the  weekly. 

"If  you  duplicate  other  people's  Informa- 
tion, you  are  slated  for  the  slaughterhouse," 
he  says. 

Not  every  household  name  in  the  maga- 
zine world  is  doing  so  well,  though.  The  New 
Yorker  has  been  trying  to  become  more  rep- 
resentative of  changing  Intellectual  fads  and 
appeal  to  younger,  but  the  homebase  of  many 
a  famous  Utetary  figure  is  barely  holding  its 
own  m  circulation,  and  advertising  pages 
were  ofl  33  percent  last  year. 

Norman  Cousins  has  been  named  publisher 
of  the  year  for  his  valiant  effort  to  put  back 
together  the  pieces  of  Saturday  Review/ 
World,  after  the  Old  SR  had  been  ruined  in  a 
disastrous  move  to  the  west  coast  two  years 
ago.  Richard  L.  Tobin,  executive  editor,  is 
»  hoping  to  get  Saturday  Revlew/WoHd  back 
into  the  black  before  its  50th  anniversary 
year  is  over.  Circulation  Is  still  below  its  peak 
mark  and  the  advertising  agencies  are  "a 
bunch  of  sheep."  he  says. 

However  robust  their  current  health,  there 
isn't  a  publication  that  Isn't  wrestling  with 
the  inflationary  rise  In  the  cost  of  postage  and 
paper.  Second  class  postage  charges  have  in- 
creased 20  percent  in  each  of  the  past  two 
years,  and  will  continue  to  rise  35  percent 
more  a  year  for  the  next  three  years.  With 
price  controls  removed,  paper  Is  expected  to 
skyrocket  25  percent  In  1974. 

"The  Post  Office  is  a  little  bit  like  the 
Arabs,  raising  prices  faster  than  business 
can  accommodate  to  the  changes,"  says 
Time-Life's  HelskeU.  He  tried  to  make  the 
case  for  the  magazine  Industry  with  John 
Ehrllchman,  while  that  ex- White  House  aide 
still  held  power.  The  Administration  did  not 
reply. 

Heiskell  says  the  small  specialty  magazines 
can't  afford  the  $100,000  to  make  their  case 
before  the  Post  Office  bureaucracy. 

To  cope  with  rising  costs,  most  nuigazlnes 
are  changing  their  revenue  strategy.  Instead 
of  passing  along  extra  costs  to  the  advertis- 
ers, the  readers  are  being  asked  to  make  up 
the  slack. 

Time  and  Newsweek  have  dropped  their 
practice  of  offering  subscriptions  at  a  50 
percent  discount.  Newsweek  was  boosted  to 
60  cents  a  copy  on  the  newstand  this  week, 
and  Newsweek  president,  Gibson  McCabe 
says,  "So  far,  knock  on  wood,  the  reader 
seems  willing." 

Good  Housekeeping  has  raised  Its  sub- 
scription prices  40  percent  and  dropped  a 
half  million  subscribers — a  policy  of  "sacri- 
ficing the  casual  fringe  buyers"  says  Ray 
Peterson,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Hearst  magazines. 

"The  day  of  the  big  circulation  race  Is 
over,"  adds  Sam  Ferber,  publisher  of  Esquire, 


He  sees  a  smaller  number  of  readers  as  the 
way  to  save  money  and  effectively  raise  the 
price  of  advertising  per  copy. 

Business  Week  publisher  Jim  Randolph 
has  raised  the  subscription  price  from  $12.95 
to  $14.50  yearly,  and  says  "I  can  see  the  day 
I'll  get  $25.00  a  subscription." 

The  Industrial  publications  of  Cahners 
Publishing  Co.  are  squeezed  because  they 
cannot  pass  hlong  Increased  costs  to  the 
consumer,  but  must  try  to  raise  advertising 
rates.  According  to  Norman  Cahners,  foun- 
der of  the  company,  many  of  the  Industries 
covered  by  his  32  magazines  are  suffering 
from  the  shortages  Induced  by  the  energy 
crisis  and  the  slowdown  In  building  and 
construction. 

"We  are  helped  by  diversification  of  dif- 
ferent Industries,"  he  says. 

Mr.  FONG.  These  publishers,  as  I  have 
stated  earlier,  are  receiving  substantial 
subsidies  for  their  postage  rates.  These 
are  American  taxpayers'  dollars  being 
paid  to  subsidize  publications  which  are 
doing  very  well  financially — 25  percent. 
17  percent,  16  percent,  12.5  percent  on 
equity. 

Their  return  on  equity  is  high  com- 
pared to  the  average  company  in  the 
United  States.  From  the  information 
given  to  me  by  individual  companies  and 
published  in  various  magazines,  news- 
papers and  financial  reporting  compa- 
nies such  as  Standard  and  Poor's,  tlieir 
returns  on  equity  go  from  12.5  percent 
on  up.  They  are  certainly  not  hurting. 

Information  given  me  by  the  U.S.  Post- 
al Service  shows  that  the  Readers  Di- 
gest magazine,  under  present  law — if 
we  do  nothing  with  this  bill — will  re- 
ceive a  subsidy  of  $19,452,000  for  its 
postal  rates.  Under  S.  411.  its  subsid.v 
will  increase  by  $12,545,000  for  a  total 
subsidy  of  $31,997,000  for  the  16-year 
period  covered  by  this  legislation. 

Time  magazine,  under  present  law. 
will  receive  $17,901,000.  Under  S.  411  it 
will  receive  an  additional  $11,826,000  for 
a  total  of  $29,727,000  over  the  same  16- 
year  period. 

How  can  we  justify,  Mr.  President,  giv- 
ing $29,727,000  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
to  a  company  that  receives  a  return  of 
12.5  percent  on  its  equity? 

Tlie  Wall  Street  Journal,  under  pres- 
ent law,  will  receive  a  subsidy  of  $23,- 
373,000.  S.  411  would  increase  this  sub- 
sidy by  $15,339,000,  for  a  total  of  $38.- 
712,000  over  the  16-year  period  in  S.  411, 
and  the  Wall  Street  Journal  is  doing 
well,  though  I  do  not  have  the  return 
on  equity  for  this  company. 

Certainly  these  publishers  are  not  in 
dire  financial  need.  They  are  not  going 
out  of  business  if  S.  411^  is  not  passed. 
They  plead  poverty  before  the  commit- 
tee, but  they  are  not  going  out  of  busi- 
ness, and  they  are  not  helpless.  They 
are  making  a  lot  of  money.  There  is  no 
justification  for  this  additional  subsidy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tables 
prepared  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
showing  the  sudsidies  which  have  been 
and  will  be  received  by  these  three  pub- 
lications under  S.  411  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
«.<!  follows: 
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Reader's  Dignt  r'twrinf 

1973 ^^ 

X974 

HIS 

IW7™:::::::::::: 

wt. 

tm. 


1 

2 
3 

4 

5  . 

6  . 

7  . 


15.615  . 
4,285 
2,722 
1.3t2 


$1,027 
2,771 
1,640 


$5,615 
5.312 
5.493 
3.032 


$772 

1.505 

2,106 

1,380 

795 


Talil. 


$656 

1.131 

2.052 

1.434 

714 


$1.42* 
2,636 
4.158 
2.814 
1. 509 


$5,615 
4,285 
3.494 
2,887 
2,106 
1.380 
795 


$1,027 
3,427 
2.771 
2,052 
1,434 
714 


14,014 


Si438 


19,452 


Trme  matazine: ' 

1973 

1»« 

UTS 

!«• 

IS77 

1978.. 

W79 


6.558 


$5,615 
5,312 
6,921 
5.668 

4,lSg 
2,814 
1.509 


5i9B7 


12.545 


5.031 
3.833 

2.429 
1.232 


1.010 
2,744 
1.622 


5,031 
4,843 

5,173 
2,854 


685 

1,370 

1.883 

1.222 

712 


Total. 


673 

1.3SS 

1.121 

2,491 

2.041 

3,924 

1,414 

2,636 

702 

1,412 

12,415 


20,572 


5,031 
3,833 
3,114 
2.602 

i.an 

1.222 
712 


.11.425 


1,010 
3,417 
2,743 
2.041 
1,414 
705 


5.376 


17.901 
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Wan  Street  Journal:' 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 


5.954 


ll,S2S 


18.397 


11.338 


31,997 


5.031 
«.»«3 
6.531 
5,345 
3.924 
2.63S 
1.417 

29.727 


6,612 
5,03< 
3.203 
1.623 


1.299 
3.524 
2.079 


6,612 
6,332 
6,727 
3.702 


890 
1,791 
2.475 
1,606 

940 


Total. 


16,  471 


6,902 


23,  373 


7,702 


859 
1.446 
2.614 
1.814 

904 

7,637 


1.749 
3.237 
5.089 
3,420 
1.844 

15,339 


6.612 
5,033 
4,093 
3,414 
2,475 
1,606 
40 


1,299 

4,383 

3.525 

2.614 

1.814 

904 


24, 173 


14.539 


6.SI2 
9.332 

8,476 
6.939 
5.089 
3,420 
1,8W 

38.712 


•Current  rates  column  indicates  anwunts  attributable  to  current  permanent  rates.  Fiscal  year 
1972  anHMints  (temporary  rates)  are  not  included  ' 

^^'^posed  rates  column  indicates  amounts  associated  with  USPS  rate  proposals  in  PRC  DKket 

»  Assumes  8-year  pAasing  in  lieu  ot  5- year  phasing  of  rate  increases 
•Estimates  tesed  on  data  supplied  by  Readers  Digest  Ass«i»tlon.  I 
Mes  not  include  any  estimates  ot  volume  changes 
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,  Inc.  in  PRC  Docket  MC73  L 


IMPACT    OF    POSTAL    KATES    ON    PUBLICATIONS 

Mr.  FONG.  The  impact  of  postal  rates 
Ml  the  overall  costs  of  put'ishing  a  mag- 
azine, newspaper,  book  or  manufacturing 
and  selling  records,  is  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  total  operating  costs  for  those 
businesses. 

The  Magazine  Publishers  Association 
states  that  before  the  1972  postal  rate 
increases,  postage  rates  amounted  to  only 
5  percent  of  the  total  consumer-magazine 
expenses.  The  National  Newspaper  As- 
sociaUon  indicated  that  before  those  rate 
Increases,  second-class  postage  was  ap- 
proximately 2  percent  of  total  costs. 

During  the  committee  hearings  on  this 
subject,  testimony  showed  tiiat  as  of  July 
1972  the  actual  per-copy  increase  for  a 
typical  magazine  was  about  3.2  cents. 
This  increase  was  to  be  spread  over  a 
5-year  period. 

Regarding  small  circulation  magazines 
Ught  in  weight  and  with  Uttle  or  no  ad- 
vertising, the  typical  postage  per  piece 
will  rise  from  1.3  cents  per  copy  to  2.9 
cents  over  the  5-year  phasein  period. 
Ilils  would  amount  to  80  cents  per  an- 
nual subscription  for  a  weekly  magazine. 
Again,  this  would  be  phased  in  over  a 
5 -year  periotf. 

The  rate  increase  proposal  presently 
before  the  Postal  Rate  Commission 
would  increase  the  postage  rate  for  sec- 
ond-class mail  by  37  percent.  This  would 
be  phased  In  over  the  remaining  3 
years  of  the  term  called  for  in  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act — or  a  12  percent  ad- 
dition per  year. 

Certainly,  from  the  profit  figures  avail- 
able, most  of  these  magazines  can  absorb 
this  cost  without  becoming  marginal. 

The  Postal  Service  has  prepared  a 
number  of  tables  Illustrating  the  post- 
age costs  for  various  types  of  publica- 


tions moving  through  the  mails  and  re- 
ceiving subsidies  imder  present  law. 

For  instance,  a  rural  newcpaper  now 
pays  an  average  per-piece  rate  of  1.3 
^  cents — much  lower  than  a  postcard,  the 
'.  mail  which  I  use.  Because  it  enjoys  a 
phasein  rate  for  10  years  for  all  in- 
county  deliveries,  at  the  current  postage 
rates,  the  cost  will  increase  annually  to 
2.9  cents  per  issue  in  1982.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  1.6  cents  over  an  8-year  period. 
An  increase  of  only  3/10  of  a  cent  every 
year. 

This  is  a  very  low  and  slow  period  of 
increase  for  these  newspapers — under 
present  law.  Certainly,  these  newspapers 
can  over  an  8-year  period  absorb  a  1.6 
cents  per  copy  increase  in  their  package 
rates. 

In  fact,  the  National  Newspaper  As- 
sociation, which  represents  the  bulk  of 
the  rural  newspapers  advised  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
last  year,  when  hearings  were  being  held 
on  a  similar  Hou.se  bill,  that  they  were 
against  any  increased  subsidies. 

I  want  to  read  a  portion  of  that  letter : 

Without  going  into  the  details  of  the  leg- 
islation, the  purpose  of  my  writing  Is  to  in- 
fcM-m  you  that  the  National  Newspaper  As- 
sociation is  strongly  opposed  to  the  passage 
of  this  legislation. 

This  Association  is  much  more  concerned 
with  improV  g  levels  of  maU  delivery.  We 
believe  that  In  the  long  run  Inconsistent  and 
poor  mail  delivery  will  lose  newspapers  more 
subscribers  than  it  wlU  Increases  in  subscrip- 
tion prices  due  to  increasing  postal  and  other 
costs  of  operation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
NNA's  letter  to  the  House  Committee  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


National  Newspaper  Association, 

Washington,  DC,  June  7, 1973. 
Hon.  Thaddeus  J.  Dulski. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  Cannon  House  Office  Building 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Now  pending  before 
your  Committee  U  H.R.  7554.  which  would 
modify  the  existing  rate  structure  for  news- 
papers mailed  at  second-class  postage  rates 
and  provide  other  so-called  benente  to  pub- " 
lications  having  second-class  entries. 

Without  going  into  the  details  of  the  leg- 
islation, the  purpose  of  my  writing  is  to  in- 
form you  that  the  National  Newspaper  Asso- 
ciation is  strongly  opposed  to  the  passage  of 
this  legislation. 

This  Association  is  much  more  concerned 
with  Improving  levels  of  maU  delivery.  We 
believe  uhat  In  the  long  run  Inconsistent  and 
poor  mall  delivery  will  lose  newspapers  more 
subscribers  than  will  Increases  In  subscrip- 
tion prices  due  to  increasing  postal  and  other 
costs  of  operation. 

We  believe  that  the  Postal  Reorganizillou 
Act.  as  enacted,  fuimils  the  long  term  goal 
of  Improving  mall  service  and  that  Is  why  we 
worked  so  hard  to  obtain  it'?  passage  by  Con- 
gress. We  realize  the  sincerity  of  those  who 
urge  the  enactment  of  this  legislation,  and 
for  that  reason  we  have  so  far  avoided  en- 
tering the  discussions.       

We  do  not.  however,  want  this  Committee 
to  favorably  report  this  bill  to  the  full 
Congress  under  the  mistaken  impression  that 
it  Is  needed  to  protect  weekly  newspapers 
from  the  perils  of  bankruptcy.  The  truth  is 
quite  to  the  contrary,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  many  of  those  who  have  spoken  in 
favor  of  this  legislation  have  cited  the  poor 
financial  situation  of  weekly  newspapers  as 
a  primary  reason  for  Its  passage.  Only  a 
mere  handful  of  our  members  have  com- 
plained to  us  about  the  impact  of  current 
and  projected  rates  on  their  operations. 

We  realize  fully  that  in  terms  of  percent- 
age,  the   increases   for   many   weekly   news- 
papers   and    other   publications    seem   mas- 
sive Indeed. 
Increases  of  more  than  126%  over  five  and 
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ten  year  periods  are  common  and  Increases 
up  to  200%  in  some  cases  are  not  uncom- 
mon. But  In  terms  of  real  dollars,  these  In- 
creases, while  not  miniscule.  are  not  a  real 
threat  to  the  continued  viability  of  the 
weekly  newspaper  publishing  business. 

Those  who  favor  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion cite  the  fact  that  the  number  of  weekly 
and  daily  newspapers  has  decreased  over  the 
last  several  years.  This  is  true,  but  the  de- 
crease in  the  total  num'ier  of  mastheads  and 
logotsrpes  is  due  not  to  increases  in  postage 
rates,  but  to  changing  methods  In  news- 
paper publishing  operations  and  technical 
Improvements  along  with  shiftiiig  population 
patterns  and  other  cost  increases,  not  just 
to  Increases  In  postage. 

Indeed,  In  the  period  of  time  of  which 
these  people  speak,  postage  rates  for  news- 
papers have  not  appreciably  Increased.  Cost 
increases  have  come  from  other  areas,  par- 
ticularly labor  and  newsprint  to  mention 
just  two.  And  at  the  same  time,  total  cir- 
culation of  weekly  newspapers  has  Increased 
to  32  mUlion  In  1973. 

We  fully  realize  that  the  rate  structure 
currently  In  existence  and  rate  Increases 
yet  to  come  will  impose  certain  hardships 
on  some  newspapers,  but  we  believe  that  now 
is  not  the  time  to  hamper  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  In  Its  efforts  to  serve  mail  users  more 
expeditiously. 

We  hope  that  you  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  will  take  these  views  Into  consider- 
ation as  you  consider  the  subject  legislation. 

Please  feel  free  to  make  any  inquiries  of 
us  concerning  our  position  on  this  legislation 
or  any  other  matter  in  which  you  believe  we 
may  be  able  to  assist  you. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Theodore  A.  Serrill. 
Executive  Vice  President. 

Mr.  PONG.  I  imderstand  that  the  NNA 
has  since  changed  its  mind  and  now  sup- 
ports S.  411. 1  can  understand  that,  with 
so  many  people,  so  many  publications, 
and  so  many  organizations  lobbying  for 
this  bill.  However,  a  review  of  the  rates 
charged  rural  newspapers  as  well  as 
other  publications  will  show  that  the 
rates  they  pay  are  very  low  right  now 
and  that  the  increases  in  their ^rates  over 
the  remaining  phsisein  period  amoimt  to 
only  1  or  2  cents  per  piece  over  a  5-  or 
10-year  period — in-coimty  mailings.  5 
years;  outside-coimty  mealing,  10  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
representative  tables  prepared  by  the 
Postal  Service  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

LABOR  NEWSPAPER  (NONPROFIT) 

[Frequency.  Weekly.  Advertising:  3  percent.  Weight:  1.4  oz 
Distribution :  All  zones,  in-county  portion  negligible.) 


Fiscal  year 


Average  postage  per  piece  (cents) 
Step    Current!       S.  411 1 


3  0.9  so. 7 

4  1.1  .9 

5  -1.4  1.0 

6  1.7  1.1 

7  1.9  1.3 

8  2.1  1.5 

9  2.4  1.7 
10            2.7  1.8 

U 1.9 

12 2.1 

11 i2 

14 2.4 

15 2.6 

16 2.7 


>  Includes  effect  of  pending  USPS  rate  proposals 
•  Assumes  effective  date  of  July  6, 1974. 


GENERAL-INTEREST  MAGAZINE 

[Frequency:  Monthly.  Advertising:  37  percent.  Weight:  8  oz. 
Distribution:!  In-county:  Negligible:  Zones  1  and  2:  50  per- 
cent; Zone  3:  33  percent.  Zone  4:  IS  percent;  Zones  5  to 
8:  2  percent! 


Fiscal  year 


Average  postage  per  piece  (cents) 
Step    Current-        5.411' 


1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 


3  4.9 

4  6.1 

5  7.6 

6  

7 

8 


=  4.3 
4.9 
5.6 
6.2 
6.9 
7.6 


>  Assumes  multiple  entry  points. 

-  Includes  effect  of  penning  USPS  rate  proposals. 

'  Assumes  effective  date  of  July  6,  1974. 


^  RURAL  NEWSPAPER 

^Frequency:  Weekly.  Advertising:  50  percent.  Weight:  4  oz. 
Distribution:'  In-county:  65  percent.  Zones  1  and  2:  30 
percent.  Zones  3  to  8:  5  percent] 


Average  postage 
per  piece  (cents) 


Fiscal  year 


Step    Current'        S.  411' 


1975 

1976 

1977...,:... 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987...^... 
1988 


3 

1.3 

»1.1 

4 

1.6 

1.3 

5 

1.9 

1.5 

6 

2.1 

1.7 

7 

2.3 

1.8 

8 

2.5 

1.9 

9 

2.7 

2.0 

10 

2.9 

2.1 

11     . 

2.3 

12  .. 

2.4 

13    . 

2.5 

14    . 

2.6 

IS 

2.7 

16  ... 

2.9 

!  Assumes  uniform  distribution  to  zones  3  to  8,  but  fewer  than 
5,000  copies  to  all  outside-the-county  zones. 
>  Includes  effect  of  pending  USPS  rate  proposals. 
'  Assumes  effective  date  of  July  6, 1974. 


CONTROLLED  CIRCUUTION  PUBLICATION 

(Frequency:  Monthly.  Advertising:  70  percent.  Weight:  8  oz. 
Distribution:  Nationwide) 


Fiscal  year 


Average  postage  per 
piece  (cents) 

Step    Current'       8.411! 


1975. 
1976. 
1977. 
1978. 
1979. 
1980. 


3  8.0 

4  8.5 

5  9.0 

6 

7 

8 


'7.3 
8.0 
8.3 
8.5 
8.7 
9.0 


!  Includes  effect  of  pending  USPS  rate  proposals. 
2  Assumes  effective  date  of  July  6, 1974. 


BOOK  PARCEL 
(Weight:  4  lb.— Distribution:  Nationwide( 


Fiscal  year 

Average   postage   per 
piece  (cents) 

Step   Current' 

S.  411 > 

1975. 
1976. 
1977. 
1978. 
1979. 
1980. 

3  44 

4  52 

5  60 

'43 
48 
51 
52 
58 
60 

>  Includes  effect  of  pending  USPS  rate  proposals 
-  Assutties  effective  dale  ofJuly  6, 1974. 


NEWS  MAGAZINE 


(Frequency:  Weekly.  Advertising:  51  percent.  Weight:  6oz  Dis- 
tribution: ■  In-county:  3  percent;  Zones  1  and  2:  63  percent: 
Zone  3:  23  percent;  Zone  4:  9  percent;  Zones  5  to  8:  2 
percent) 


Average  postal^  per 

Fiscal  year 

Step 

piece  (cents) 

Current ' 

S.  411' 

1975. 

3 

4  2 

=  3.6 

19/b. 

4 

5.3 

4.1 

19// 

5 

6.6 

4.8 

19/8 

« 

5.4 

19/9. 

7 

5.9 

1980. 

8 

6.6 

1  Assumes  multiple  entry  points. 

2  Assumes  effective  date  of  July  6,  1974. 

^  Includes  effect  of  pending  USPS  rate  proposals. 

CLASSROOM  FILMS  (LIBRARY  RATE) 
(Weight:  4  lb.— Distribution:  Nationwide) 


Fiscal  year 


Average  postage 
per  piece  (cents) 

Step    Current!        S.  411' 


1975.. 
1976.. 
1977.. 
1978.. 
1979.. 
1980.. 
1981.. 
1982.. 
1983.. 
1984.. 
1985.. 
1988.. 
1987.. 
1988.. 


3  17 

4  17 

5  22 

6  25 

7  27 

8  27 

9  32 
10  •         S2 

11 

12 

13 

14 

IS 

16 


'15 
17 
17 
20 
20 
22 
25 
25 
27 
27 
30 
30 
32 
32 


!lncludes  effect  of  USPS  pending  rate  proposals. 
>  Assumes  effective  date  of  July  6,  1974. 

FUND  APPEAL  LETTER  (30  CLASS  BULK-RATE  NONPROFIT) 


1* 

ifeight: 

loz.- 

-  Distribution: 

naiionwidej 

Fiscal 

year 

step 

Average  postage  per 
piece  (cents) 

Current !        S.  411 1 

1975.. 
1976.. 
1977.. 
197&.. 
1979. . 
1980.. 
1981.. 
1982.. 
1983.. 
1984.. 
1985.. 
1986.. 
1987.. 
1988.. 


3  1.9 

4  1.9 

5  2.1 

6  2.1 

7  2.3 

8  2.3 

9  2.5 

10  2.5 

11  

12 

13 

14 

15  ..: 

16 


'1.7 
1.9 
1.9 
1.9 
1.9 
2 
2 
2 
•) 

2 
2 
2 
2. 
2. 


■  Includes  effect  of  USPS  pending  rate  proposals. 
I  Assumes  effective  date  of  July  6, 1974. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  with  regard 
to  book  and  record  subscriptions,  any 
additional  postage  costs  will  be  passed 
on  to  the  consumer.  One  need  only  look 
at  the  invoice  transmitted  with  any  book 
or  record  order  to  note  one  price  for  the 
book  or  record  and  an  additional  cost 
item  for  postage  and  handling.  It  has  also 
been  suggested  that  those  postage  costs 
are  oftentimes  more  than  the  actual 
postage  necessary  to  mail  the  product. 

These  facts  only  strengthen  my  con- 
viction that  this  additional  subsidy  is  not 
necessary  and  any  further  increases  in 
postage  costs  will  be  passed  on  to  the 
subscriber  leaving  the  publisher  free 
from  these  costs. 

With  postal  costs  only  5  percent  of  a 
pubUshing  company's  expenses,  it  is 
obvious  that  postal  rates  are  not  the  cul- 
prit in  the  demise  of  publications.  Post- 
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age  is  a  convenient  scapegoat  but  the 
facts  show  otherwise.  It  is  outrageous  to 
ask  the  American  taxpayer  to  subsidize 
these  profitable  companies  out  of  the 
General  Treasury  for  their  postage  costs. 

HISTORY  OF  POSTAL   REOBGANXZATION 

The  Senate  will  recall  that  in  1969 
and  1970,  when  postal  reorganization  was 
imder  consideration  by  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  that  the 
Magazine  Publishers  Association,  the 
National  Newspaper  Association,  and 
many  others  in  the  publishing  field, 
launched  an  all-out  campaign  for  postal 
reorganization  as  recommended  by  the 
Kappel  Commission.  The  report  of  that 
Commission  included  the  recommenda- 
tion that — 
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The  postal  service  as  a  whole — not  neces- 
sarily class  by  class — should  be  self-sustain- 
ing. Particularly  since  use  of  the  maUs  Is 
overwhelmingly  commercial  in  nature,  we 
strongly  feel  that  the  users  can  and  should 
pay  the  full  cost  of  the  postal  system. 

This  general  policy  of  having  the  users 
pay  for  the  postal  .system  was  followed 
in  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act.  with 
the  modifications  of  limited  subsidies 
through  the  Public  Service  and  Revenue 
Foregone  Subsidies. 

The  Kappel  Commission  also  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a  Postal 
Rate  Commission — and  we  have  a  post- 
al rate  commission  now  working  on 
rates — which — 

Under  fair  and  appropriate  procedures 
would  review  expert  accounting,  engineering 
and  economic  evidence  and  would  render  an 
Initial  decision  on  the  merits  of  the  pro- 
posed change. 

We  believe  that  the  Panel  of  Rate  Commis- 
sioners can  provide  the  Independence  and  ex- 
pertise necessary  to  ensure  a  fair  hearing  to 
the  users  of  the  postal  service  while  min- 
imizing delay.  Interference  with  management 
prerogatives  and  the  dangers  of  layering  of 
Federal  bureaucracy  which  a  separate  inde- 
pendent agency  might  bring. 

The  November  1968  issue  of  Reader's 
Digest — the  company  that  will  receive  a 
very  hefty  subsidy,  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred— in  referring  to  the  procedures 
then  used  by  the  Congress  in  setting 
postal  rates  said,  when  they  wanted  this 
bill  to  pass: 

Congressional  rate  hearings  simply  befog 
the  complex  economic  issues  involved.  Scor«a 
of  company  executives  and  lobbyists  appear 
at  these  hearings,  each  with  his  oiJfa  set  of 
self-serving  statistics.  Says  Bep.  Bdonis  Udall. 
a  member  of  the  Hotise  Postal  C<wamlttee! 
'The  witnesses  bring  their  own  accountants, 
and  there's  hardly  one  who  cant  prove  he's 
paying  more  postage  than  it  costs  the  Post 
Office  to  handle  his  mail." 

That  was  a  quote  from  the  Reader's 
Digest  that  will  profit  from  passage  B 
411. 

This  Is  exactly  why  we  established  an 
independent  Postal  Rate  Commission — 
five  men.  and  we  pay  these  five  men 
$38,000  a  year  each.  We  give  them  a  staff. 
The  staff  gathers  the  Information.  This 
is  what  we  pay  the  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion for,  to  set  the  rates.  Now  we  are 
trying  to  set  the  rates  bere — with  an 
adequate  staff  to  analyze  postal  rates  and 
their  Impact  on  mail  users,  on  the  gen- 
eral public,  and  on  the  UJB.  Treasury. 


This  is  their  job.  This  is  their  responsi- 
bility. We  have  given  them  that  respon- 
sibility and  now  we  want  to  take  it  back. 
Section  3622  of  Public  Law  91-375,  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act,  states  that 
upon  receiving  a  request  for  a  rate 
change  the  Postal  Rate  Commission 
would  consider  the  following  factors: 

(1)  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
a  fair  and  equitable  schedule; 

(2)  the  effect  of  rate  increases  upon  gen- 
eral public,  business  mail  users,  and  enter- 
prise in  the  private  sector  of  the  economy 
engaged  in  the  delivery  of  mail  matter  other 
than  letters. 

So  they  take  everjthing  into  considera- 
tion when  they  establish  postal  rates. 

The  Rate  Commission  does  look  into 
the  health  of  the  business  mailers.  It 
save  long  and  detailed  consideration  in 
1971  and  1972  during  the  first  mail  rate 
proceedings  to  the  testimony  and  data 
submitted  hy  the  business  mailers  as  to 
whether  their  rates  should  be  increased. 
The  decision  at  that  time  was  that  the 
mailers  could  handle  the  rate  increases. 

That  very  same  procedure  is  now  being 
followed,  and  undoubtedly  that  same 
type  of  evidence  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Rate  Commission  this  year  during  pre- 
hearing conferences  and  hearings. 

This  is  the  authority  and  responsibility 
of  the  Postal  Rate  Commission.  The  Con- 
gress should  certainly  wait  to  see  what 
the  judgments  of  the  Commission  are 
regarding  the  ability  of  the  magazine 
and  book  publishers,  the  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations and  the  record  manufac- 
turers to  bear  the  new  rate  increases.  We 
should  not  inject  ourselves  into  this  prob- 
lem at  this  time. 

I  have  served  on  this  committee  for  14 
years  and  for  the  first  11  years  we  were 
deluged  by  lobbyists  telling  us  how  to  set 
their  postal  rates.  There  is  no  way  we 
could  tell  whether  the  rates  we  set  were 
fair.  We  were  opportuned  by  lobbyists  by 
people  interested  in  what  the  rates 
should  be.  There  is  no  way  by  which,  in 
the  limited  time  we  had  in  the  commit- 
tee, and  the  limited  meetings  we  held, 
reaUy  to  set  proper  rates.  That  is  why  we 
set  up  the  Postal  Rate  Commission  and 
why  we  pay  five  men  $38,000  a  year  each, 
with  a  big  staff,  to  do  the  job.  Here  we 
are,  trying  to  take  the  job  away  from 
them. 

The  Postal  Reorganization  Act  adopted 
in  large  part  the  recommendations  of  the 
Kappel  Commission,  the  same  report 
which  received  the  strongest  endorse- 
ment and  active  support  of  the  publish- 
ers. These  same  publishers  are  now  lobby- 
ing for  increased  subsidies,  when  in  1970 
they  came  and  said,  "Give  us  a  postal  re- 
organization bill.  These  are  the  provi- 
sions we  want.  We  want  these  provisions. 
Pass  the  bill."  Now  they  come  in  and  say, 
"Change  it  Change  it.  Change  it.  Give 
us  some  more  subsidies." 

The  Congress  should  not  act  to  change 
the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  by  in- 
creasing the  subsidy  In  this  maimer. 

On  June  26,  1970,  during  debate  on  S. 
3842,  the  Senate  bill  dealing  with  Postal 
Reorganizaticm,  Senator  Galk  W.  McOxx 
the  distinguished  and  able  chairman  of 
the  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service  Commit- 
tee, in  discussing  the  ratemaklng  pro- 


visions of  the  bill  said— and  this  is  Sen- 
ator McGee  talking  when  we  had  that 
bill  before  us  and  tried  to  pass  it  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate : 

First  of  all.  we  esUblish  in  the  UJ5.  Postal 
Service,  as  an  Independent  entity,  the  Postal 
Rate  ComnUsston,  composed  of  five  Presi- 
dentlally  appointed  professional  rate  experts, 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  who  have  the  power 
to  reconmiend  all  rates  and  all  classifications 
for  aU  mall.  Their  Judgment  shall  be  final, 
except  in  a  case  where  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors unanimously  determines  that  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  Commission's  recommendation 
is  necessary  to  comply  with  the  specific  cri- 
teria of  the  statutes  and  in  order  to  raise 
sufficient  revenue  to  operate  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. 

Second,  in  our  proposal,  the  subsidy  for 
preferred  classes  of  mall  is  phased  out.  Un- 
der existing  law.  second  and  third  class  mail, 
sent  by  any  religious,  educational,  scientific, 
philanthropic,  agricultural,  labor,  veterans, 
or  fraternal  nonprofit  organization,  plus  a 
few  other  special  types  of  mailers,  are  en- 
titled to  mall  at  rates  substantially  less  than 
the  regular  rate — and  the  regular  rate  Itself 
Is  very  low,  particularly  for  second  class  mall. 

This  is  Senator  McGee  talking  in  1970. 
He  said  that  these  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions are  entitled  to  mail  at  rates  sub- 
stantially less  than  the  regular  rate  and 
that  the  regular  rate,  itself.  Is  very  lov/, 
pai-ticularly  for  second-class  mail. 

Senator  McGee  continued: 

The  Committee  believes  that  if  Congress  is 
to  separate  itself  from  the  periodic  battles 
over  rate  adjustments,  we  should  make  the 
separation  complete. 

That  is  what  we  are  having  today — 
periodic  battles  over  the  ratemaklng 
procedure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  the 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
gtiished  Senator  from  Wyoming  and  I 
had  agreed  that  if  I  asked  for  additional 
time,  I  could  have  it.  Under  that  agree- 
ment, I  ask  for  an  additional  10  minutes 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not 
object— I  want  to  clarify  the  situation. 

Is  this  time  In  addition  to  the  3  hours — 
1  '/2  hours  on  each  side — that  we  are  now 
asked  by  the  able  Senator  from  Hawaii 
that  he  be  granted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  addi- 
tional time. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Beyond  the  3  hours? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  FONG.  Senator  McOee,  in  1970, 
during  the  debate  on  this  bill  on  the  fioor 
of  the  S-nate,  continued : 

Th*  Committee  believes  that  if  Congress 
Is  to  separate  Itseu'  from  the  periodic  battles 
over  rate  adjustmf:nts.  we  should  make  the 
separation  complete.  We  should  get  the  Con- 
gress out  of  the  clutches  of  the  lobbyist.  To 
retain  any  rate-making  power  Is  to  Insure 
that  our  halls  wUl  be  flUed  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  special  Interest  groups  who  will, 
as  they  always  have,  attempt  to  convince  the 
Members  of  Congress  that  the  world  will 
truly  come  to  an  end  if  we  raise  the  rate  of 
their  mall. 

Obviously,  whenever  the  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission In  the  future  undertook  to  raise  rates 
aa  recommended  In  the  administration's  pro- 
posal, all  mailers  of  all  kinds,  except  ordinary 
citizens  who  pay  their  bills  and  write  letters 
to  their  friends  and  relatives,  would  come  to 
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the  Congress  to  lobby  for  a  special  exception 
for  their  kind  of  maU  simply  to  avoid  the  rate 
increase  proposed  by  the  Commission. 

And  this  is  what  they  are  doing. 

My  Colleagues  In  this  Chamber  know  quite 
well  tho^  meaning  of  rate  Increases. 

A  one-tenth  of  a  cent  increase  in  the  rate 
applicable  to  presorted  and  zip-coded  third 
class  mall  means  about  $15  million  a  year 
In  revenue  to  the  Post  Office:  $15  mUlion  can 
finance  a  very  large  crying  towel.  So  I  repeat: 
The  separation  of  the  Congress  from  rate- 
making  must  be  complete,  or  it  will  be  mean- 
ingless. 

We  are  not  talking  about  $15  million 
here,  Mr.  President.  We  are  talking  in 
terms  of  a  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dol- 
lar increase  in  the  subsidy,  raising  the 
total  subsidy  to  all  mailers  to  the  great 
sum  of  $17  billion  plus. 

Senator  McGee  continued : 

The  Committee  decided,  and  we  earnestly 
recommend  that  all  statutory  preferences  be 
abolished,  that  Congress  get  out  of  the  rate- 
making  business.  To  do  otherwise  is  to  pass 
a  postal  reform  bUl  that  Is  truly  no  reform 
at  all  In  the  ratemaklng  field,  but  remains 
hollow.  Indeed. 

Now  we  are  again  setting  lower  rates 
for  this  preferred  class  of  mailers.  We  are 
again  in  the  ratemaklng  process.  What 
we  did  in  1970  is  hollow,  indeed. 

Mr.  President,  I  agreed  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  then,  and  I  believe 
his  arguments  in  1970  are  still  eminently 
sound. 

Congress,  through  S.  411,  is  Injecting 
itself  back  into  postal  ratemaklng.  Mail- 
ers would  be  pajring  their  full  rate,  by 
the  deadline  in  existing  law,  as  it  appears 
they  are  able  to  do,  if  the  subsidy  period 
is  not  extended. 

The  prediction  of  Senator  McGee  that, 
whenever  a  new  rate  increase  proposal 
Is  before  the  Rate  Commission,  special 
Interest  groups  will  attempt  to  "convince 
the  Members  of  Congress  that  the  world 
will  truly  come  to  an  end  if  we  raise 
the  rate  on  their  mail,"  has  certainly 
come  true.  Lobbyists  for  these  mailers 
have  been  in  to  see  Senators  in  an  effort 
to  have  Congress  increase  their  sub-, 
sidy.  This  is  certainly  their  right.  The  , 
have  a  right  to  come  to  see  us.  However,' 
this  is  exactly  what  we  sought  to  avoid 
when  we  passed  the  1970  Postal  Reorga- 
nization Act. 

I  know  that  lobbyists  have  come  to 
see  many  Senators;  that  various  non- 
profit organizations  have  written  in,  say- 
ing that  their  postage  costs  will  Increase 
by  a  tremendous  amount.  But  they  do 
not  say  that  they  have  been  given  a  tre- 
mendous subsidy  so  far  and  that  up  to 
and  beyond  ia87,  they  will  continue  to 
receive  a  $275  million  annual  subsidy. 
This  would  be  in  addition  to  what  they 
already  have  received  which  is  approxi- 
mately $5  biUion. 

The  case  of  need  for  an  additional 
subsidy  has  not  been  made.  If  Congress 
reinjects  Itself  into  ratemaklng  by  in- 
creasing the  subsidy,  postal  reorganiza- 
tion in  the  ratemaklng  field  "will  be 
meaningless,"  as  Senator  McGee  so  ac- 
curately forecast. 

If  we  pass  S.  411,  there  is  no  assur- 
ance that  we  will  not  be  pressured  to  act 
on  another  subsidy  bill  and  another,  ad 
infinitum,  in  the  future.  Some  committee 
members  have  suggested  inclusion  in  the 
report  on  this  measiure  of  a  statement 
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that  this  will  be  the  last  time  Congress 
will  act  to  increase  the  subsidies  for 
mailers.  However,  we  all  know  that  such 
a  statement  would  be  empty  and  not 
binding  on  either  this  Congress  or  on  fu- 
ture Congresses.  Besides,  this  is  what  we 
said  in  1970. 

The  thing  to  do  is  to  reject  this  in- 
creased subsidy  bill  now.  Failure  to  do  so 
will  only  encourage  future  lobbying  ef- 
forts for  additional  subsidies  whenever 
new  rate  increases  are  requested. 

From  all  the  evidence  we  have  seen, 
there  is  no  justification  to  increase  the 
subsidies  for  magazines,  newspapers,  and 
other  publications. 

The  Senate  should  not  act  without  the 
expert  advice  of  the  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission, particularly  when  it  is  obvidus 
that  the  individual  pyblishers  have  not 
come  forward  with  sufficient  evidence 
justifying  a  subsidy  increase  of  $753.7 
million. 

The  argument  has  been  raised  that,  if 
S.  411  is  not  passed,  and  postage  rates  are 
phased  in  over  the  5-  and  10 -year  period 
required  under  present  law,  magazines 
will  not  be  sent  through  the  mails  but  will 
be  delivered  by  other  means. 

I  have  been  informed  that  certain 
magazine  publishers  have  experimented 
with  other  means  of  delivery  and  these 
proved  unsatisfactory.  Therefore,  they 
continue  to  drop-ship  magazines  into 
various  large  post  offices.  That  is,  the 
magazines  are  transported  in  bulk  by 
private  company  trucks  to  various  large 
post  offices.  They  are  then  put  into  the 
mails  at  a  lower  rate  than  they  would  pay 
had  they  been  put  into  the  Postal  Sys- 
tem at  the  location  of  printing.  The  pub- 
lishers have  found  that  it  is  cheaper  to 
have  the  Postal  Service  deliver  their 
magazines  to  the  doors  of  their  sub- 
scribers. 

The  postal  rates  actually  are  very  low. 
Again,  a  review  of  the  table  prepared  by 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  showing  mailing 
f  osts  for  magazines  indicates  that  it  costs 

ily  a  few  pennies  to  mail  a  typical  mag- 

ine — 4.2  cents  at  the  present  time.  That 

e.a^ents  less  than  the  rate  for  a  flrst- 

ass  letter.  This  rate  is  low  because  of 
the  present  subsidies  paid  by  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  and  the  presorting  of  mail 
done  by  the  mailer.  This  low  magazine 
rate  would  be  increased  gradually  until 
it  reaches  6.6  cents  ^n  1977,  under  present 
law.  The  1977  rate  is  still  less  by  3.4  cents 
than  the  rate  for  a  first-class  letter. 

Certainly,  the  rate  for  magtizines  and 
the  other  publications  covered  in  S.  411 
and  now  receiving  large  subsidies  is  not 
prohibitive — particularly  at  a  time  when 
these  publishers  are  making  record  prof- 
its. The  publishers,  and  fnailers  can  ab- 
sorb the  costs  of  the  increased  postage 
rates.  They'should  not  ask  the  taxpayers 
for  higher  subsidies. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  hearings  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  on  this  bill,  only  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  ap- 
peared, ^leir  representative  gave  us  no 
figures^^ profit  and  loss — only  on  post- 
age coslRnd  that  they  have  gone  up. 

If  there  are  indeed  publishers  who  ai-e 
suffering  under  existing  postal  rates,  they 
will  have  every  opportiwlty  in  the  world 
to  go  before  the  Postal  Rate  Commission 
and  detail  the  story  of  their  plight.  The 


Commission  is  mandated  by  law  to  con- 
sider the  Impact  of  postal  rates  on  the 
users.  And  the  Commission  is  empowered 
to  take  appropriate  action  to  alleviate 
the  burden  of  postal  costs  where  postal 
rates  cause  an  imdue  burden. 

Congress  should  not  vote  further  sub- 
sidies across  the  board  for  all  publishers, 
all  record  manufacturers,  and  all  non- 
profit organizations  whether  they  need  it 
or  not.  In  so  doing.  Congress  is  providing 
a  windfall  for  the  prosperous  firms,  at 
the  expense  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  us  be  clear. 
This  bill  is  a  subsidy  bill.  And  how- 
strange  it  is.  At  the  very  time  that  Con- 
gress is  in  the  process  of  getting  rid  of 
subsidies  to  farmers  and  other  special 
groups  in  the  Nation,  thg^enate  is  pre- 
pared to  vote  more  subsidies — not  less — 
to  select  classes  of  mail  users. 

Additional  subsidies  beyond  the  gen- 
erous subsidies  already  in  existing  law 
are  unwarranted  and  unjustified. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  wish  to 
take  a  few  moments  to  rebut  the  ma- 
jority report  on  S.  411. 

In  reviewing  the  majority  report  on 
'S.  411,  I  was  very  interested  in  some  cf 
the  statements  contained  in  the  report. 

First.  The  majority  report  states  that 
S.  411  does  not  interfere  with  the  au- 
thority of  the  Postal  Rate  Commission 
to  determine  and  fix  postal  rates. 

However,  by  definition,  S.  411  is  an  in- 
terference with  the  ratemaklng  pro- 
cedure. The  Postal  Rate  Commission  is 
supposed  to  have  the  full  authority  to 
set  postal  rates.  By  increasing  the  sub- 
sidy for  magazines,  newspapers,  books, 
records,  and  nonprofit  organization  mail. 
the  rates  they  will  pay  will  be  less.  If  by 
virtue  of  this  bUl  their  postage  rates  will 
be  less,  we  then  are  certainly  setting 
postage  rates  and  interfering  with  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission's  authority. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Ci\il  Service  so  emphati- 
cally stated  on  the  Senate  floor  in  1970 
during  debate  on  S.  1842: 

We  earnestly  recommend  that  .  .  .  the  Con- 
gress get  out  of  the  ratemaklng  business.  To 
do  otherwise  Is  to  pass  a  postal  reform  bill 
that  is  truly  no  reform  at  all  in  the  rate- 
making  field,  but  remains  hollow,  indeed. 

With  enactment  of  S.  411,  the  Con- 
gress will  be  right  back  in  the  ratemaklng 
business  because  it  lowers  the  rates  for 
these  publishers,  record  manufacturers, 
and  nonprofit  organizations. 

The  majority  report  also  cites  the  high 
cost  of  increased  postage  rates  and  other 
high  inflationary  costs  of  other  publish- 
ing raw  materials.  However,  it  must  be 
pointed  out  that  these  companies  are 
also  receiving  record  high  profits.  As  evi- 
denced by  the  material  I  included  in  the 
Record  earlier  the  magazine  divisions  of 
these  companies  are  leading  the  profit 
parade. 

All  businesses  are  experiencing  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  our  inflationary  economy. 
Few  of  these  other  industries  are  receiv- 
ing Federal  subsidies  for  their  costs  of 
doing  business.  They  must  pay  their  own 
way  and  adjust  their  methods  of  doing 
business.  The  publishing  industry  should 
Ukewise  recognize  this  fact  and  live  with 
the  subsidies  they  are  already  receiving 
in  abundant  amounts. 

We  have  been  verj'  generous  with  them. 
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We  have  been  overly  generous.  We  were 
generous  when  we  passed  the  bill  in  1970. 
The  American  taxpayer  is  not  being  asked 
to  subsidize  these  other  industries  so  why 
should  they  be  required  to  subsidize  the 
publishing  business  over  and  beyond  the 
$16,434,000,000  they  already  have  to  pay? 

We  have  already  given  them  this  sub- 
sidy and  they  will  receive  it  as  years  go 
by.  Why  do  we  have  to  give  them  another 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars 

The  majority  report  completely  ig- 
nores the  high  percentage  profits  being 
posted  by  the  publishing  industry.  The 
primary  reason  they  say  we  should  give 
them  this  added  subsidy  of  three-quarters 
of  a  billion  dollars  is  because  the  postage 
rates  have  gone  up.  Well,  postage  rates 
have  gone  up  for  everyone.  What  about 
first-class  mail:  what  about  air  mail; 
what  about  third-class  bulk  mailers? 
Their  costs  have  gone  up  and  we  have 
not  given  them  a  subsidy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  that  I  may  proceed  for 
3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  Pr'isident,  the  major- 
ity report  cites  the  higher  postage  costs 
for  newspapers  and  mjgazines  but  makes 
no  mention  of  the  profits  for  these  in- 
dividual magazines  or  newspapers. 

The  profits  provide  the  missing  refer- 
ence point  in  ail  of  this  debate. 

The  majority  report  on  page  10  siates: 

The  Commltiee  has  been  advised  that  cur- 
rent and  anticipated  postal  rates  threaten 
the  quality,  if  not  the  existence,  of  the  na- 
tional weekly  news  magazines — Time,  News- 
week, nnd  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 

Hovrever,  the  197.3  and  first  quarter 
1974  financial  reports  from  Time,  Inc. 
and  the  Washington  Post  Co.  indicate 
that  these  companies  and  these  individ- 
ual magazines  are  doing  spendidly. 
Profits  are  at  record  highs.  These  mag- 
azines are  not  going  out  of  business  with 
the  profit  margins  they  enjoy. 


Time,  1973,  12.5  percent  on  equity; 
Newsweek,  16.5;  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port, no  report  on  equity. 

The  majority  report  also  cites  heavily 
from  the  testimony  and  evidence  pre- 
sented in  the  1973  jiearings  by  the  Mag- 
azine Publishers  Association.  However,  a 
review  of  that  material  shows  that  it  is 
way  out  of  date.  The  latest  figures  used 
in  compiling  that  evidence  was  Decem- 
ber 31.  1971.  Since  that  time,  as  I  in- 
dicated earlier,  the  financial  reports  on 
the  publishins'  industry  show  a  large  up- 
swinp-  in  profits — both  on  sales  and  re- 
turn on  equity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  following  page 
from  the  January  1,  1974  issue  of  Forbes 
magazine,  a  listing  of  the  companies  in- 
volved in  leisure  and  education  which 
includes  publishers  and  record  manu- 
facturers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Skyline  Corp 47.3 

Champion  Ho«re 42.8 

Fleetwood  Enterprise* il.3 

McOonaM 's  Corp 31.5 

Winnebago  Industries 29  9 

Loews 22  5 

Dun  t  Bradstreet 22.4 

AMF 21.8 

Eastman  Kodak. 21.4 

Redman  Industries 19.4 

Denny's 1°.  4 

CBS         18.3 

Fuqua  Industries 16.  5 

Knight  Newspaper 16.4 

Outboard  Marine 15. 7~~ 

Philips  Industries 15.4 

Tandy           14.7 

Times-Mirror 14.7 

Washington  Port. M4.6 

Holiday  Inns 14.3 

Marriott 14.0 

New  York  Time* 13.9 

Gannett         .   13.9 

Howard  JdinsM 13.5 

Polaroid        13.2 

Del  E  Webb- 13.1 

Walt  Disney  .  12.9 

Am  Broadcasting  Cm 12.6 

Brunswick 12.6 

McGraw-Hill   12.4 

R.  R.  Donnelley  C  Sons 10.6 

Metromedia 10.  5 

Groher .•  10. 1 

Hilton  Hotels 10.1 

Bell  «  Howell 10.1 

Time,  IrK „ 9.8 

RCA 9.3 

MCA. 8.4 

Mxmillan 6.2 

Areata  National  Corp... 4.1 

MGM    —3.7 

Twenlieth-Century  Fox -9.9 

Mattel         -24.9 

Columbia  Pictures —35.7 

Warner  Communicatiofl.. .  (•) 

Industry  medians .  13.9.. 
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22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
34 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
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22.4 
31.8 
14.4 
28.3 
11.7 
18.5 
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21.6 
23.7 
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20. 

20. 

15. 

20. 

14. 

11. 

17.7 

16  5 

12.9 

12.0 

16.6 

15.4 

14.3 

8.4 
14.8 
10.4 
17.1 
16.4 
12.9 
11  8 
12.4 

6.5 
10.7 
11.8 
12.5 
18.2 
11.5 

7.3 
0) 

5.5 

9.7 
(») 
(O 
20.5 


14.3 


47.3 
35.2 
42.4 
16.3 
29.3 

9.3 
23.3 
12.8 
20.0 
16.3 
13.8 
13.6 

9.2 
12.2 
12.7 
11.8 
10.6 
12.8 
10.2 

8.2 

7.6 
13.5 
11. 1 
12.7 
13.3 

7.4 
10.7 

8.4 

9.2 
10.2 
10.2 

6.9 

5.7 

6.5 

8.9 

7.8 

6.2 

7.1 

5.7 

4.7 

0 

-3.2 

-4.9 

-4.9 
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12 
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9 
27 
16 
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13 
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20 
29 
26 
22 
24 
35 
38 
36 
28 
31 
37 
34 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 


22.3 
28.8 
14.7 
15.2 
11.8 

6.7 

22.4 

13.7 

22.2 

(-) 

8.7 
15.0 
11.1 
13.1 
16.5 
10.5 

9.1 
14.8 
11.6 

7.5 

6.5 
14.9 

11. r 

13.6 

8.4 

9.2 

.8.7 

13.0 

12.5 

9.2 

10.6 

7.7 

3.7 

6.3 

9.7 

11.4 

10.6 

9.1 

6.1 

4.^5> 
6.4 
(') 
(»> 
10.2 


30.9 
37.2 
47.7 
30.5 
57.4 
41.3 
10.5 
10.7 
9.9 
27.5 
34.3 
10.1 
16.5 
19.1 
11.4 
32.3 
43.3 
14.5 
10.5 
20.3 
24.0 
10.9 
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12  6 

14.6 

16.2 

8.6 

9.1 

7.6 

6.8 

7.8 

11.6 

8.1 

8.0 

3.9 

7.5 

9.1 

18.5 

'8.7 

-2.3 

1.6 

16.2 
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5 
2 
9 
1 
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27 
25 
29 
10 
6 

28 
16 
13 
23 
7 
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20 
26 
12 
11 
24 
15 
32 
21 
19 
17 
34 
30 
38 
40 
37 
22 
35 
36 
42 
39 
30 
14 
33 
U 
43 
18 
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36.0 
54.5 
98.2 
72.7 
33.5 

5.5 
25.2 
29.1 
26.0 
34.6 
50.8 
16.4 
29.8 
20.6 
34.6 
18.9 
55.8 
27.3 
22.1 
23.0 
56.8 
24.1 
34.8 
15.7 
24.0 
-4.3 
72. 
15. 
26. 
12. 

7. 
19. 
26. 
22.4 
23.4 
.2 
16.2 
12.8 

4.6 

7.7 

-1.3 

28.4 

-1.7 

-9.4 


41.3 

47.8 

51.2 

34.9 

54.4 

33.7 

7.8 

21.5 

9.9 

16.7 

12.7 

3.0 

9.2 

19.5 

12.3 

13.4 

26.1 

8.7 

4.2 

11.7 

18.1 

4.8 

12.6 

10.1 

4.7 

(•) 

14.5 

10.5 

-n 

-3.9 

-1.6 

.1 

13.5 

5.4 

-6.5 

-10.3 

-1.3 
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2 

5 

1 

6 

24 

8 

21 

11 

15 

29 

22 

9 

17 

14 

7 

23 
28 
18 
10 
26 
16 
20 
27 


12 
19 
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34 
35 
33 
30 
13 
25 
36 
37 
32 
31 
38 
38 
38 
38 
38 


10.5 


11.5 


23.4 


9.6 


32.9 


'  3-y(  average.  1 

'  Deficit. 

'  Profit  to  deficit. 

'  3-yr  average. 

'  4-yr  average. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  it  is  obvi- 
ously apparent  from  this  listing  that  even 
the  companies  cited  on  page  12  of  the 
majority  report.  Time,  Inc.,  and  the 
Washington  Post  Co..  and  McGraw-Hill 
are  doing  very  well — much  better  than 


*  Deficit  to  profit;  not  ranked. 
'  3-year  growth. 

<  Deficit  to  deficit. 

*  Not  available:  not  ranked 

Note:  Explanation  o(  Yardstick  calculations  on  p  117. 


the  8.7-prercent  return  on  equity  that  the 
majority  report  cites  for  1972. 

Also,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  says  «iuch  of  the  $753,700,000 
increased  subsidy  in  S.  411  would  go  to 
nonprofit  organizations.  Let  me  clarify 


that  point.  Of  the  $753,700,000.  53  percent 
will  go  to  the  profit  mailers  and  47  per- 
cent will  go  to  nonprofit  organizations, 

Mr.  President,  for  all  these  reasons  I 
ask  that  S.  411  be  rejected. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  yield  the  floor, 
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1973  versus 
1970  72' 
(percent) 


0.6 
32.7 

3.1 
73.2 
-28.9 
18.4 
20.7 
26.8 
42.8 

P) 
45.7 
33.1 
80.1 
33.3 
68.4 
14.7 
44.1 
51.4 
70.9 
15.8 
45.1 
69.3 
32.8 
35.6 
-11.6 
58.7 
47.8 
88.9 
56.4 
22.1 
18.3 
30.2 
-28.9 
28.1 
31.8 
46.1 
492.2 
36.4 
65.2 

(») 
92.6 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  minor- 
ity views  on  S.  411  be  printed  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD  following  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  views 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Minority  Views — S.  411,  a  Bill  To  Iw- 

CBEASE    CEBTAIN    POSTAL   SUBSIDIES 

We  strongly  oppose  passage  of  S.  411.  It  is 
an  unwarranted  and  unjustifiable  expendi- 
ture of  Federal  funds,  which  after  all  are  tax- 
payers' money.  We  oppose  this  legislation  for 
the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  intent  of  this  bill  is  to  further  sub- 
sidize postage  costs  of  magazine  and  news- 
paper publishers  (2nd  class  maU);  record 
manufacturers  and  book  publishers  (4th  class 
mall);  and  nonprofit  organizations  (2ud.  3rd, 
and  4th  class  maU) . 

a.  Under  existing  law,  che  above-mentioned 
maUers  already  receive  two  kinds  of  subsi- 
dies: 

(a)  Public  Ser\ice  Subsidy — this  Is  a  tlO,- 
530,000,000  subsidy  for  the  period  1972-1984 
paid  out  of  the  general  revenues  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury  to  subsidize  postal  service  for 
all  classes  of  mall,  including  newspaper  and 
magazine  publishers,  record  manufacturers 
and  book  publishers,  and  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, 

(b)  Revenue  Foregone  Subsidy — this  Is  a 
$1,602,(X)0,000  subsidy  provided  only  to  news- 
papers and  magazine  publishers  and  record 
manufacturers  and  book  publishers  (over  a 
5-year  period,  1972-1976)  and  to  nonprofit 
organizations  (over  a  10-year  period,  1972- 
1982) . 

This  subsidy,  paid  out  of  the  general  rev- 
enues of  the  U.S.  Treasury,  was  provided  by 
Congress  in  the  1970  Postal  Reorganization 
Act  so  as  to  allow  for  phasing  In  of  higher 
postal  rates  until  the  rates  reach  the  fvUl- 
cost  rate  required  to  be  paid  by  the  above 
three  categories  of  mailers. 

In  other  words,  newspaper  and  magazine 
publishers  and  record  manufacturers  and 
book  publishers  were  allowed  a  5-year  period 
to  adjust  to  fuU-coet  postal  rates;  nonprofit 
organizations  were  allowed  a  10-year  period 
to  phase  in.  During  the  6-ye«r  and  10-year 
period,  the  taxpayers  are  subsidizing  these 
maUers  to  the  tune  of  01,603,000,000. 

At  the  time  of  enactment  of  the  1970 
Postal  Reorganlaztlon  Act,  these  three  kinds 
of  mailers  were  in  agreement  with  these 
provisions  of  the  law  and  accepted  them  in 
toto. 

3.  The  pending  bill  will  award  the  news- 
paper and  magazine  publishers,  record 
mantifacturers  and  book  publishers,  and  non- 
profit organizations  an  additional  $753,700,- 
000  subsidy  on  top  of  the  tl, 602,000,000  sub- 
sidy they  already  are  entitled  to  tinder  pres- 
ent law,  plus  their  share  of  the  public  serv- 
ice subsidy  of  •10.630,000,0001 

4.  With  thU  additional  $743,700,000  sub- 
sidy to  these  maUers,  the  total  over-all  sub- 
sidy for  all  maUers  wUl  be  $12,885,700,000 
If  the  pending  bill  is  enacted! 

5.  All  of  these  subsidies  must  be  paid  to 
the  United  States  Postal  Service  from  the 
General  Treasury.  These  are  tax-payers'  dol- 
lars. 

So  the  ordinary  citizen  has  to  pay  all  the 
subsidies  and,  in  addition,  bear  the  full  in- 
crease in  first  class  and  alr-maU  postage  rates. 
On  top  of  this,  the  pending  bUl  would  fur- 
ther burden  taxpayers  with  more  subsidies. 

6.  The  additional  subsidy  contained  in  this 
biU  is  a  raid  on  the  United  States  Treasury — 
a  rlp-oS  in  today's  parlance — as  the  publish- 
ing and  record  manufacturing  industries  (the 
prime  beneficiaries  of  this  Increased  subsidy) 
have  both  received  record  profits  and  circula- 
tion recently.  Last  year,  as  re;K>rted  in  Forbes 
Magazine  Issue  of  January  l,'l974.  they  en- 
Joyed  a  11-f  per  cent  return  on  equity,  as 
compared  with  all  United  States  Industries 
which  averaged  approximately  n  per  cent. 


Any  corporation  that  can  make  an  8  to  10 
per  cent  return  on  equity  is  doing  well. 

7.  Nonprofit  maUers,  which  are  now  exempt 
from  paying  any  of  tlMfPostal  Service's  over- 
head costs,  now  have  and  wUl  always  have  a 
preferential  rate  equal  to  one-half  the  rate 
charged  profit  maUers,  even  after  the  present 
nine-year  nonprofit  subsidy  period  end. 

8.  These  privileged  classes,  which  already 
receive  handsome  subsidies  and  which  would 
receive  extra  subsidies  under  the  pending 
bUl,  pay  a  far  lower  share  of  Postal  Service 
overhead  than  all  other  categories  of  mailers. 
Including  the  ordinary  citizen  paying  first- 
class  and  alr-maU  rates. 

9.  This  bill  with  its  postal  subsidies  for 
privUeged  classes  of  mailers  wlU  put  Congress 
partially  back  Into  the  rate-making  business, 
a  duty  which  Congress  specifically  delegated 
to  the  Postal  Rate  Commission  in  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970.  The  Postal  Rate 
Commission  Is  currently  conducting  hear- 
ings on  postal  rates  to  determine  what.  If 
any,  rates  should  be  changed.  Congress 
should  live  up  to  its  commitments  and  not 
Interfere  In  the  Commission's  rate-making 
functions. 

10.  Postage  costs  amount  to  only  5  per  cent 
of  total  magazine  expenses  and  2  per  cent  of 
newspaper  expenses.  Although  a  new  rate  In- 
crease has  been  effected,  because  all  publish- 
ing costs  have  increased,  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  does  not  believe  postage  costs  are 
"now  significantly  higher  in  relation  to  oth- 
er publishing  costs." 

PRESENT    POSTAL  JUBSmtES    BY    AMEIUCAN 
TAXPAYERS 

The  Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1970 
directed  that  all  maU  users  were  to  pay  the 
costs  of  all  postal  operations. 

Section  101(c)  of  the  Act  states: 

"Postal  rates  should  be  established  to 
apportion  the  costs  of  aU  postal  operations 
to  all  users  of  the  mail  on  a  fair  and  equita- 
ble basis." 

This  general  pcdlcy  was  modified  tn  subse- 
quent sections  of  the  Act  In  two  respects: 
(o)   Public  service  subsidy 

The  Public  Service  subsidy  is  appropriated 
by  the  Congress  out  of  the  Oeneral  Treasury, 
annually.  It  Is  10  per  cent  of  the  Fiscal  Tear 
1971  appropriations  of  9.2  biUlon  dollars  for 
the  United  States  Postal  Service.  This  pay- 
ment wUl  continue  at  the  10  per  cent  rate 
for  Fiscal  Years  1972  through  1979.  In  Fiscal 
Tear  1980  the  Public  Service  subsidy  will  be 
reduced  to  9  per  cent  and  will  thereafter 
decrease  by  1  per  cent  per  year  untu  1984 
when  It  will  be  5  per  cent.  After  1984, 
the  Postal  Service  will  have  the  t^tlon  of 
requesting  5  per  cent  or  less.  If  It  so  chooses, 
for  any  subseqvient  fiscal  year. 

The  total  Public  Service  Subsidy  for  the 
13-year  period  from  1972  through  1984  is 
$10,530,000,000. 

(b)   Revenue  foregone  subsidy 

The  Revenue  Foregone  subsidy  is  a  de- 
creasing one.  Section  3626  of  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  directs  that  the  postal 
rates  for  second,  third,  and  fourth  class  maU 
be  phased  In,  in  equal  Installments,  over  a 
five-year  period  for  regular  (profit)  mail 
users  and  ten  years  for  nonprofit.  The  phase- 
in  subsidies  under  the  law  were  to  begin 
with  the  effective  date  of  the  first  rate  In- 
crease after  postal  reorganization — July  6, 
1972,  or  Fiscal  Year  1973.  However,  we  note 
that  subsidies  for  the  phase  in  of  rates 
began  in  Fiscal  Year  1972,  one  year  earlier 
than  authorized  under  the  Postal  Reorgani- 
zation Act. 

The  difference  between  the  fuU  rates  and 
the  phase-in  rates  for  these  classes  of  mall 
was  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Oeneral  Treasury 
through  annual  appropriations  by  the  Con> 
gress.  The  revenue  foregone  subsidy  wUl  de- 
crease each  year  as  the  full  rates  are  phased 
In.  The  full  rates  under  present  law  wUl  be 
reached  In  1977  for  regiUar  mailers  and  In 
1982    for    nonprofit    mailers.    However,    the 


nonprofit  rate  will  be  one-half  of  the  regu- 
lar rate  because  the  nonprofit  mailers  wUl  not 
pay  any  of  the  overhead  costs  of  \he  Postal 
Service. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1972  the  revenue  foregone 
subsidy  for  phased  In  rates  was  $298.3  mil- 
lion and  in  1973  it  was  $310.5  milUon.  In  the 
foUowUig  years  the  subsidy  will  decrease  ex- 
cept for  those  years  when  one  phase-in 
period  begljis  on  the  preceding. 

The  total  revenue  foregone  subsidy  under 
present  law  with  the  permanent  and  proposed 
rates  wUl  be  $1.6  billion  for  the  entire  10- 
year  phase-in  period. 

This  legislation  will  add  an  additional 
$753,700,000  to  the  revenue  foregone  subsidy, 
for  a  total  Revenue  Foregone  subsidy  of  $2,- 
355,700,000  for  the  fuU  16-year  new  subsidy 
period  established  by  S.  411. 

The  total  Public  Service  and  Revenue  Pore- 
gone  subsidies  for  the  16-year  period  will  be 
$12,885,700,000. 

HEALTH    OF    THE    PUBLISHINC    INDtTSTBY 

In  testimony  last  year  before  the  Senate 
'Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  the 
United  States  Postal  Service  Introduced  into 
the  hearing  record  a  number  of  printed  state- 
ments from  publishing  trade  magazines  and 
financial  analysts  attesting  to  the  good 
health  and  high  profits  of  the  publishing 
industry. 

The  Publishers  AuxUiary  of  December  9, 
1972sUted: 

•'The  N.N.A.  board  also  felt  that  the  postal 
rates  now  In  effect  and  Increases  that  are 
speUed  out  for  the  next  several  years  will  not 
drive  any  newspaper  publisher  out  of  busi- 
ness. The  board  believes  that  these  rates  can 
be  Uved  with." 

The  Graphic  Communications  Weekly,  on 
February  13,  1973  reported: 

"For  America's  newspapers,  1972  was  a 
very  good  year — probably  the  best  in  history, 
in  fac€.  And  revenues  rose  about  12  per  cent, 
to  $6.94  biUlon.  whUe  newspapers  consumed 
650,000  tons  more  newsprint,  a  7  per  cent 
Increase  from  1971,  according  to  the  News- 
print Information  Committee." 

In  January  1973,  the  Magazine  Publishers 
Association  Llbrsiry  quoted  Magazine  Pub- 
lishers Association  President,  Stephen  Kelly, 
as  saying : 

"Speaking  of  the  future — we,  in  the  maga- 
zine field  look  ahead  with  strong  convic- 
tions of  further  growth  within  the  Industry." 

A  review  of  1973  reports  on  returns  on 
equity  and  other  yardsticks  of  financial  per- 
formance bear  our  Mr.  Kelly's  prediction. 

.  REAOEB'S    DIGEST 

Forbes  magazine  of  December  15.  1973. 
cited  statistics  on  Reader's  Digest,  Forbes  re- 
ported that  the  Digest  did  a  total  of  $500 
mlUion  worth  of  business  in  1973 — aU  of 
which  was  publishing  or  publishing  related. 
The  Digest  magazine  itself  grossed  $275  mil- 
lion in  1973.  The  May  1973  United  States 
edition  of  the  Digest  carried  $8.1  miUion  In 
advertising — a  world  record  for  a  single  issue 
of  a  periodical. 

WASHINCTON    POST    COMPANY 

The  Washington  Post  Compimy,  which 
publibhes  Netcsweek  magazine,  had  a  16.5 
per  cent  return  on  equity  in  1973:  a  22.1  per 
cent  Increase  In  sales  over  the  1970-1972 
period:  and  earned  70.9  per  cent  more  per 
share  In  1973  over  the  1970-1972  period.  The 
Post  Itself  cited  that  of  all  the  subsidiaries 
of  the  Post  Company : 

"The  most  significant  gain  was  posted  by 
Hewstceek  magazine,  which  reported  record 
revenues  of  about  $103  million  and  income 
from  operations  of  $9.16  mUIion. 

"Advertising  page  volume  totaled  3,159 
which  was  up  180  pages  from  1972  and  cir- 
ciUatlon  was  up  6.2  per  cent  from  a  year 
earlier." 

TIME,   INCORPORATEO 

Time.  Incorporated,  Is  Involved  In  the 
publication   of   magazines   and   books;    the 
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production  of  records:  production  of  pulp, 
paperboard.  paper  products  and  tlmtier;  the 
manufacturing  and  sale  of  building  products 
and  materials;  mortgage  banlclng:  real  es- 
tate: construction:  radio  and  television 
broadcasting:  cable  television:  sale  of  prod- 
ucts and  services  In  graphic  arts:  marketing 
of  Information  relating  to  movement  of. 
grocery  producU;  and  film  production  and 
distribution. 

It  publishes  Times.  Sports  Illustrated. 
Money,  Fortune  and  People  magazines.  It 
also  operates  several  book  clubs  includllig 
Seven  Arts  and  Book  Find  Clubs. 

The  circulation  of  all  of  its  magazines 
has  been  increasing  steadily.  It  also  owns 
the  Pioneer  Press  Incorporated  which  pub- 
lishes 18  weekly  newspapers  ni  28  commun- 
ities surrounding  Chicago. 

Its  1972  net  Income  was  $22,407,000.  which 
was  less  than  Its  1971  earnings  of  $23,265.- 
000.  However,  that  was  the  year  It  ceased 
publishing  Life  magazine  and  divested  itself 
of  the  FrancesvUle  project. 

It  is  most  revealing  to  note  that  the  day 
after  the  announcement  of  the  demise  of 
Life.  Time.  Inc.  stock  went  up  6  points. 

In  1973.  Time.  Incorporated,  had  a  12.5 
per  cent  return  on  equity:  and  114  per  cent 
return  on  total  capital:  and  a  46  1  per  cent 
Increase  in  earnings  per  share  in  1973  over 
the  1970-1972  period. 

Various  reasons  have  been .- given  for  the 
demise  of  Life.  However,  postal  costE,  as 
shown  by  the  following  quotes,  was  not  the 
reason. 

"Most  media  watchers  attribute  the  pio- 
neer photo-Journars  decline  and  fall  to  the 
inability  of  a  mass  or  consumer  magazine  to 
compete  with  TV  and  special  Interest  period- 
icals as  an  advertising  medium,  and  its  In- 
ability to  cater  to  the  editorial  preference 
of  the  audiences  of  the  1970s."  The  Value 
Line  Investment  Survey,  12  29/72. 

"The  evidence  had  been  mounting  during 
the  last  few  of  Life's  36  years  of  existence 
that  the  magazine  had  either  outlived  or 
outgrown  its  position  as  a  useful  advertising 
medium."  Ibid. 

"It  Is  Ironic,  then,  that  Time,  Inc.,  stock 
rose  $6.50  per  share  on  the  day  of  the  an- 
nouncement of  Life's  folding.  Financial  ex- 
perts noted  that  this  was  beoAse  investors 
felt  that  Time,  Inc.  manag^^^t  had  made  a 
hardheaded  decision  which  would  benefit  the 
entire  company  In  the  long  run."  Michael  8. 
Lasky,  Associate  Editor.  Folio:  The  Maga- 
zine for  Magazine  Management,  January 
1973. 

•Mr.  Heiskell  (chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive. Time,  Inc.)  said:  The  closing  of  Life 
and  the  sale  of  our  Interest  In  St.  Frances- 
Tllle  significantly  strengthen  Time.  Inc.'s 
profiUbility.  In  1973  we  look  forward  to  a 
strong  corporate  performance,  due  particu- 
larly to  an  expected  continued  Improvement 
by  our  magazine  group."  as  reported  In  The 
Wail  Street  Journal  of  January   19,    1973. 

Obviously,  postal  rate  cost  was  not  the 
reason  Life  magazine  closed  publication. 

The  April  19,  1974  Washington  Star-News 
reported  that  Mr.  James  R.  Shepley,  presi- 
dent of  Time,  Incorporated,  reported  at  Its 
April  1974  stockholders  meeting  that  higher 
publishing  profits  in  the  first  quarter  of  1974 
reflected  "excellent"  resulte  by  Tlme-Ufe 
Books.  The  Star-News  reported  that  Time. 
Inc.  earnings  during  the  first  quarter  rose  to 
a  record  $10.37  million  or  $1.01  a  share,  up 
"23  per  cent  froi-  $8.53  million  or  82  cents 
a  share  in  the  same  period  a  year  ag»; 

Tbe  publtehing  company  said  that  rev- 
enues grew  17  per  cent  to  also  hit  a  peak  of 
$178.27  million,  compared  with  $162.94  mU- 
lion  In   1973. 

The  -"tar  quoted  Shepley  as  saying  an  an- 
ticipated decline  in  magazine  advertising — 
did  not  materialize. — In  fact  total  domestic 
advertising  revenues  of  our  magazines  ex- 
ceeded the  comparable  period  last  year. 
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Shepley  was  also  quoted  as  saying: 
"Magazine      circulation      also      remained 
healthy — with  circulation  revenues  reported 
at  an  all-time  high  and  subscription  renew- 
als— particularly  strong." 

NORTON-SIMON    CORPORATION 

The  Norton-Simon  Corporation,  which 
owns  McCall  Corporation,  publisher  of 
McCills  and  Redbook  has  twenty  subsidiaries 
Including  the  Canada  Dry  Corporation.  Hunt 
Foods  and  Industries  and  the  Max  Factor, 
Company. 

The  Dayton  Mid-Atlantic  division  of  the 
McCall  Publishing  Company,  subsidiary  of 
Norton-Simon,  also  handles  long-run  period- 
ical 5>«'lnting  Including  the  Neio  Yorker, 
Forbes,  Redbook,  Ladies  Home  Journal.  Netcs- 
week.  Readers  Digest.  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report,  Ingenue  and  other  magazines. 

The  Foote  and  Davis  Division  prints  cata- 
log, direct  mail  brochures  and  weekly  and 
monthly  publications. 

Norton-Simon  net  income  in  1972  was 
$67,414,000  and  its  common  share  equity  in 
1973  was  $12.89  per  share,  up  from  $11.47 
in  1972. 

Its  return-on  equity  in  1973  was  14  3  per- 
cent. 

DOW-JONES     CORPORATION 

The  Dow-Jones  Corporation,  publisher  of 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  also  published  Bar- 
rons  National  Business  and  Financial  Week- 
ly, the  National  Observer  and  has  a  large 
book  division.  It  also  owns  11  daily  and  four 
Sunday  newspapers  in  addition  to  the  Allied 
Newspapers  chain. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  circulation  was 
1.298.482  in  1972:  Barrens  was  207.775:  and 
the  National  Observer  was  534.068 — all  up 
from  previous  years. 

Dow  Jones'  net  income  In  1972  was  $19,- 
628,000  with  its  equity  per  common  share  at 
$471.  The  return  on  equity  Is  not  available. 

CBS 

CBS  in  addition  to  having  extensive  hold- 
ings in  radio  and  television  is  also  involved 
in  record  and  tape  manufacturing:  mer- 
chandising and  distribution  of  films:  the 
publication  of  textbooks,  tradebooks,  maga- 
zines, medical  books  and  periodicals  as  well 
as  the  development  of  residential  properties 
and  the  operation  of  vocational  education 
schools. 

Its  recent  magazine  acquisitions  include 
the  Sea  and  Pacific  Motorboat  magazine: 
the  Sea  Boating  Almanac;  and  the  Sea  Line 
books. 

It  owns  seven  AM  and  seven  FM  radio 
stations:  five  television  stations  and  has  190 
affiliates.  It  owns  the  Columbia  Becord  Club 
and  also  produces  toys  under  the  nan-<e  of 
Creative  Playthings. 

Its  publishing  subsidiaries  Include:  The 
Holt.  Rlnehart.  and  Winston  Incorpora- 
tion— publisher  of  textbooks:  W.  B.  Saun- 
ders. Company,  publishers  of  medical  and 
dental  books:  the  CBS  Educational  Inter- 
national Division,  which  also  publishes 
books,  magazines  and  educational  material: 
the  CBS  Publications  subsidiary,  which  pub- 
lishes special  interest  books  and  publica- 
tions. 

CBS  also  owns  the  Popuiar  Librarv  Cor- 
poration; the  Parkhurst  Publishing  Com- 
pany; and  World  Tennis  Corporation,  pub- 
lisher of  the  World  Tennis  magazine. 

In  1972  CBS's  net  Income  was  $82.866,000 — 
up  from  $59,981,000  in  1971. 

Its  equity  on  common  stock  was  $12.77  In 
1972— $11.06  in  1971.  CBS  had  a  20.3  per  cent 
return  on  equity  In  1973. 

BOOK  OF  THB  MONTH   CLUB  CORPORATION 

The  Book  of  the  Month  Club  Corporation, 
of  which  90  per  cent  of  its  business  Is  In- 
volved with  publishing,  owns  the  Metro- 
politan Art  Seminars;  The  Reading  Improve- 
ment Company;  the  Dolphin  Water  Sports 
Book  Club:  the  Cookbook  Club— this  waa 
purchased  from  the  McCall  Corporation  In 


1971:  the  Pine  Arts  260  Company:  the  Crea- 
tive Needle  Work  Society;  and  the  Center 
for  Self-Education,  Incorpated. 

Its  net  sales  in  1972  were  $49,533,000.  up 
from  $43,389,121  in  1971.  Its  1972  net  income 
was  $3,558,000.  with  its  1972  equity  per  com- 
mon .stock  being  $17.74— up  from  $16  51  in 
1971. 

NEW  yORK  TIMES  CORPORATION 

The  New  York  Times  Corporation,  in  addi- 
tion to  owning  New  York  Times,  owns  six 
dally  and  four  weekly  newspapers.  It  also 
publishes  the  School  Sen-ice  Weekly;  Large 
Type  Weekly:  Golf  Digest:  Family  Circle: 
Modern  Medicine:  Geriatrics  and  the  Cam- 
bridge Book  line.  It  is  aliso  involved  In  broad- 
casting. 

Average  circulation  for  the  New  York 
limes  daily  was  851.322  and  for  the  Sunday 
edition.  1.453.076. 

The  New  York  Times  Corporations  net 
income  in  1972  was  $13,602,000  with  net 
equity  on  shares  of  A  and  B  stock  at  $8.14 — 
up  from  $7.82  in  1971. 

Its  return  on  equity  In  1973  was  16.6  per 
cent. 

TIMES-MIRROR  COMPANY 

The  Times-Mirror  Company,  publisher  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  reported  that  their 
profits  rose  31  per  cent  In  1973  from  the  pre- 
vious year.  Earnings  for  the  year  totaled  a 
record  S54.9  million  or  $1.63  a  share  com- 
pared with  $52.0  million  and  $1.25  per  share 
in  1972.  Its  return  on  equity  In  1973  was 
17.7  per  cent. 

MGRAW-HILL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company  had  a 
12  9  per  cent  return  on  equity  In  1973:  a  9.2 
per  cent  return  on  total  capital;  a  12  per  cent 
increase  in  sales  in  1973  compared  with  1970- 
1972:  and.  a  22.1  per  cent  earnings  per  share 
in  1973  compared  to  1970-1972. 

MEREDITH    CORPORATION 

The  Meredith  Corporation  which  publishes 
magazines,  books,  owns  radio  and  television 
stations  and  operates  book  clubs,  had  65.8 
per  cent  of  its  1973  revenues  come  from  the 
publishing  and  printing  divisions. 

It  publishes  the  Better  Homes  and  Gar- 
dens; Successful  Farming  and  Apartment 
Life  magazines.  It  also  owns  the  Replogle 
Globe  Company  and  the  Catholic  Digest  Book 
Club. 

Its  book  publishing  division  has  over  fifty 
active  titles. 

It  also  does  considerable  printing  for  other 
magazines  such  as  Vogue,  etc. 

Its  net  income  in  1972  was  $8,527,000  as 
compared  to  $3,455,000  In  1971. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  that  two  other  large  magazine  pub- 
lishing companies,  the  Hearst  Corporation 
which  publishes  Good  Housekeeping,  Harp- 
er's Bazaar,  House  Beautiful  and  '  Sports 
Afield  and  the  Conde  Nast  Publications.  Inc. 
which  publishes  Vogue,  House  and  Garden, 
Glamour.  Madamoiaelle,  and  Bride  s  Maga- 
zine, are  closely  held  corporations  and  figures 
on  their  financial  conditions  are  not  avail- 
able. 

These  are  the  types  of  companies  the  pend- 
ing bill  would  subsidize.  They  do  most  of  the 
publishing  in  the  United  States.  They  are 
not  in  need.  They  are  doing  very  well  finan- 
cially. 

The  Postal  Service  has  advised  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  that 
the  Readers'  Digest,  by  reason  of  the  S-year 
phase-In  period  under  existing  law  will  get  a 
total  subsidy  of  $14,815,000.  Enactment  of 
S.  411  with  its  doubling  of  postal  subsidies 
will  also  probably  double  the  Readers  Digest 
subsidy  over  the  16-year  period  for  a  total 
of  approximately  $29  million. 

Time  Magazine  under  the  5-yeBr  phase-in 
plan  Is  getting  $12,626,000.  This  will  prob- 
ably increase  to  approximately  $25  million 
under  S.  411. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  Is  getting  $17,382,- 
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000.  Under  8.  411  It  will  get  approximately 
$34  million. 

These  publishers  are  not  In  dire  financial 
need.  They  are  not  going  out  of  business  If 
S.  411  Is  not  passed.  There  is  no  justification 
for  this  additional  svibsldy. 

IMPACT  or   POSTAL  RATES  ON   PUBLICATIONS 

The  Impact  of  postal  rates  on  the  over-all 
costs  of  publishing  a  magazine,  newspaper, 
book  or  manufacturing  and  selling  records, 
is  only  a  small  portion  of  the  total  operating 
costs  for  those  businesses. 

The  Magazine  Publishers  Association  states 
that  before  the  1972  postal  rate  Increases, 
postage  rates  amounted  to  only  5  per  cent 
of  the  total  consumer-magazine  expenses. 
The  National  Newspaper  Association  Indicat- 
ed that  before  those  rate  Increases,  second- 
class  postage  was  approximately  2  per  cent 
of  total  costs. 

During  the  Committee  hearings  on  this 
subject,  testimony  showed  that  as  of  July 
1972  the  actual  per-copy  Increase  for  a  t>'pical 
magazine  was  about  3.2  cents.  This  increase 
was  to  be  spread  over  a  5-year  period. 

Regarding  small  circulation  magazines, 
light  In  weight  and  with  little  or  no  advertis- 
ing, the  typical  postage  per  piece  will  rise 
from  1.3  cents  per  copy  to  2.9  cents  over  the 
S-year  pbase-ln  period.  This  cost  would 
amount  to  80  cents  per  annual  subscription 
for  a  weekly  magazine.  Again,  this  would  be 
phased  in  over  a  5-year  period. 

The  rate  Increase  proposal  presently  before 
the  Postal  Rate  Commission  would  Increase 
the  postage  rate  for  second-class  mall  by  37 
per  cent.  This  would  be  phased  in  over  the 
remaining  three  years  of  the  term  called  for 
in  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act — or  a  12 
per  cent  addition  per  year. 

Certainly,  from  the  profit  figures  available, 
most  of  these  magazines  can  absorb  this 
cost  without  becoming  marginal. 

With  regard  to  book  and  record  subscrip- 
tions, any  additional  postage  costs  Will  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumer.  One  need  only 
look  at  the  invoice  transmitted  with  any 
book  or  record  order  to  note  one  price  for  the 
book  or  record  and  an  additional  cost  Item 
for  postage  and  handling.  It  has  also  been 
suggested  that  those  postage  costs  are  often- 
times more  than  the  actual  postage  necessary 
to  mall  the  product. 

These  facts  only  strengthen  our  conviction 
that  this  additional  subsidy  is  not  necessary 
and  any  further  Increases  In  postage  costs 
will  be  passed  on  to  the  subscriber  leaving 
the  publisher  free  from  these  costs. 

With  postal  costs  only  5  per  cent  of  a  pub- 
lishing company's  expenses.  It  Is  obvious  that 
postal  rates  are  not  the  culprit  In  the  demise 
of  publications.  Postage  Is  a  convenient 
scapegoat  but  the  facts  show  otherwise.  It 
is  outrageous  to  ask  the  American  taxpayer 
to  subsidize  further  these  profitable  com- 
panies out  of  the  General  Treasury  for  their 
postage  costs. 

HISTORY  or  POSTAL  REORGANIZATION 

The  Senate  wUl  recall  that  In  1969  and 
1970,  when  postal  reorganization  was  under 
consideration  by  the  Post  Office  and  CivU 
Service  Committee,  that  the  Magazine  Pub- 
lishers Association,  the  National  Newspaper 
Association,  and  many  others  in  the  publish- 
ing field,  launched  an  all-out  campaign  for 
postal  reorganization  as  recommended  by  the 
*  Kappel  Commission.  The  report  of  that  Com- 
mission included  the  recommendation  that 

•The  postal  service  as  a  whole — not  neces- 
sarily class  by  class — should  be  self-sustain- 
ing Particularly  since  use  of  the  malls  is 
overwhelmingly  commercial  In  nature,  we 
strongly  feel  that  the  users  can  and  should 
pay  the  full  cost  of  the  postal  system." 

This  general  policy  of  having  the  users  pay 
for  the  postal  system  was  followed  In  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act,  with  the  modifi- 
cations of  limited  subsidies  through  the  Pub- 
lic Service  and  Revenue  Forgone  Subsidies. 


The  Rate  Commission  does  look  Into  the 
health  of  the  business  mailers.  It  gave  long 
and  detailed  consideration  In  1971  and  1972 
during  the  first  mall  rate  proceedings  to  the 
testimony  and  data  submitted  by  the  busi- 
ness mailers  as  to  whether  their  rates  should 
be  Increased.  The  decision  at  that  time  was 
that  the  mailers  could  handle  the  rate  In- 
creases. 

That  very  same  procedure  is  now  being 
followed  and  undoubtedly  that  same  type  of 
evidence  will  be  submitted  to  the  Rate  Com- 
mission this  year  during  prehearing  con- 
ferences and  hearings. 

This  is  the  authority  and  responsibility  of 
the  Postal  Rate  Commission.  The  Congress 
should  certainly  wait  to  see  what  the  judg- 
ments of  the  Commission  are  regarding  the 
ability  of  the  magazine  and  book  publishers, 
the  nonprofit  organizations  and  the  record 
manufacturers  to  bear  the  new  rate  In- 
creases. We  should  not  Inject  ourselves  Into 
this  problem  at  this  time. 

The  Postal  Reorganization  Act  adopted  in 
large  part  the  recommendations  of  the  Kap- 
pel Commission,  the  same  report  which  re- 
ceived the  strongest  endorsement  and  active 
support  of  the  publishers.  These  same  pub- 
lishers are  now  lobbying  for  Increased  sub- 
sidles. 

The  Congress  should  not  act  to  change 
the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  by  increasing 
the  subsidy  In  this  manner. 

On  June  26.  1970.  during  debate  on  S.  3842, 
the  Senate  bill  dealing  with  Postal  Reorga- 
nization, Senator  Gale  W.  McGee,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  In  discussing  the  rate- 
making  provisions  of  the  bill  said: 

"First  of  all.  we  establish  In  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  as  an  Independent  entity,  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission,  composed  of  five  Presl- 
dentially  appointed  professional  rate  experts, 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  who  have  the 
power  to  recommend  all  rates  and  all  classi- 
fications for  all  mall.  Their  judgment  shall 
be  final,  except  In  a  case  where  the  Board  of 
Governors  unanimously  determines  that  a 
modification  of  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendation Is  necessary  to  comply  with  the 
specific  criteria  of  the  statutes  and  In  order 
to  raise  sufficient  revenue  to  operate  the 
Postal  Service." 

The  Kappel  Commission  also  recommended 
the  establishment  of  a  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion which — 

"Under  fair  and  appropriate  procedures 
would  review  expert  accounting,  engineering 
and  economic  evidence  and  would  render  an 
Initial  decision  on  the  merits  of  the  proposed 
change. 

"We  believe  that  the  Panel  of  Rate  Com- 
missioners can  provide  the  Independence  and 
expertise  necessary  to  ensure  a  fair  hearing 
to  the  users  of  the  postal  service  while  mini- 
mizing delay.  Interference  with  management 
prerogatives  and  the  dangers  of  layering  of 
Federal  bureaucracy  which  a  separate  Inde- 
pendent agency  might  bring." 

The  November  1968  Issue  of  Readers'  Digest 
In  referring  to  the  procedures  then  used  by 
the  Congress  In  setting  postal  rates  said: 

"Congressional  rate  hearings  simply  be- 
fog the  complex  economic  issues  involved. 
Scores  of  company  executives  and  lobbyists 
appear  at  these  hearings,  each  with  his  own 
set  of  self-serving  statistics.  Savs  Rep.  Morris 
Udall,  a  member  of  the  House  Postal  Com- 
mittee, 'The  witnesses  bring  their  own  ac- 
countants, and  there's  hardly  one  who  can't 
prove  he's  paying  more  postage  than  It  costs 
the  Post  Office  to  handle  his  mall.'  " 

This  Is  exactly  why  we  established  an  In- 
dependent Postal  Rate  Commission  with  an 
adequate  staff  to  analyze  postal  rates  and 
their  Impact  on  mall  users,  on  the  general 
public  and  on  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Section  3622  of  Public  Law  91-376,  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act  states  that  upon 
receiving  a  request  for  a  rate  change  the 


Postal  Rate  Commission  would  consider  the 
following  factors: 

"(1)  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  fair  and  equitable  schedule; 

"(4)  the  effect  of  rate  Increases  upon  gen- 
eral public,  business  mail  users,  and  enter- 
prises In  the  private  sector  of  the  econom  • 
engaged  In  the  delivery  of  mail  matter  other 
than  letters;" 

Second,  in  our  proposal,  the  subsidy  for 
preferred  classes  of  mall  is  phased  out.  Under 
existing  law.  second  and  third  class  mail,  sen: 
by  any  religious,  educational,  scientifii . 
philanthropic,  agricultural,  labor,  veterans, 
or  fraternal  nonprofit  organization,  plus  a 
few  other  special  types  of  mailers,  are  enti- 
tled to  mall  at  rates  substantially  less  than 
'he  regular  rate — and  the  regular  rate  itself 
is  very  low,  particularly  for  second  class  mail. 

The  Committee  believes  that  If  Congress  is 
to  separate  itself  from  the  periodic  battle-^; 
over  rate  adjustments,  we  should  make  the 
separation  complete.  We  should  get  the  Con- 
gress out  of  the  clutches  of  the  lobbyist.  To 
retain  any  ratemaking  power  is  to  insure  that 
our  halls  will  be  filled  with  the  representa- 
tives of  special  Interest  groups  who  will,  as 
they  always  have,  attempt  to  convince  the 
Members  of  Congress  that  the  world  will 
truly  come  to  an  end  If  we  raise  the  rate  on 
their  mall. 

Obviously,  whenever  the  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission In  the  future  undertook  to  ral;p 
rates  as  recommended  in  the  administration's 
proposal,  all  mailers  of  all  kinds,  except  ordi- 
nary citizens  who  pay  their  bills  and  write 
letters  to  their  friends  and  relatives,  would 
come  to  the  Congress  to  lobby  for  a  special 
exception  for  their  kind  of  mall  simply  to 
avoid  the  rate  Increase  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

My  Colleagues  in  this  Chamber  know  quite 
well  the  meaning  of  rate  increases. 

A  one-tenth  of  a  cent  Increase  in  the  rate 
applicable  to  presorted  and  zip-coded  third 
class  mail  means  about  $15  million  a  year  in 
revenue  to  the  Post  Office:  $15  million  can 
finance  a  very  large  crying  towel.  So  I  repeat. 
The  separation  of  the  Congress  from  rate- 
making  must  be  complete,  or  It  will  be 
meaningless. 

The  Committee  decided,  and  we  earnestly 
recommend  that  all  statutory  preferences  be 
abolished,  that  Congress  get  out  of  the  rate- 
making  business.  To  do  otherwise  is  to  pas* 
a  postal  reform  bill  that  is  truly  no  reform 
at  all  in  the  ratemaking  field,  but  remains 
hollow,  indeed. 

The  Congress,  through  S.  411.  Is  inject- 
ing Itself  back  into,  postal  ratemaking  Mail- 
ers would  be  paying  their  full  rate,  as  it  ap- 
pears they  are  able  to  do  by  1977,  If  the  sub- 
sidy period  were  not  extended. 

The  predictions  of  Senator  McGee  that 
when  a  new  rate  Increase  proposal  Is  before 
the  Rate  Commission  that_jpeclal  Interest 
groups  win  attempt  to  "convince  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  that  the  world  will  truly 
come  to  an  end  If  we  raise  the  rate  on  their 
mall."  has  certainly  come  true.  Lobbyists  for 
these  mailers  have  been  In  to  see  us  In  an 
effort  to  have  the  Congress  increase  thelr 
subsldy.  This  is  certainly  their  right.  How- 
ever, this  Is  exactly  what  we  sought  to  avoid 
when  we  enacted  the  1970  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act. 

The  case  of  need  lor  ar  additional  subsidy 
has  not  been  made.  If  the  Congress  rein- 
jects itself  Into  ratemaking  by  increasing 
the  subsidy.  Postal  Reorganization  In  the 
ratemaking  field  "will  be  meaningless. '  as 
Senator  McGee  so  accurately  forecast. 

If  we  pass  S.  411  there  is  no  assurance  that 
we  will  not  be  pressured  to  act  on  another 
subsidy  bill  and  another  ad  Infinitum  In  the 
future.  Some  Committee  members  have  stig- 
gested  Inclusion  In  the  report  on  this  meas- 
ure a  statement  that  this  will  be  the  last 
time  the  Congress  will  act  to  increase  the 
subsidies  for  mailers.  However,  we  all  know 
that  audi  »  statement  would  be  empty  and 
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not  binding  on  either  this  Congress  or  on 
future  Congresses.  Besides,  this  Is  what  we 
Mid  In  1970. 

The  thing  to  do  la  to  reject  this  Increased 
sateldy  blU  now.  FaUure  to  do  so  will  only 
encourage  futnre  lobbying  efforts  for  addl- 
ttooal  subsidies  whenever  new  rate  Increases 
are  requested. 

Prom  all  the  evidence  we  hart  seen,  there 
is  no  justification  to  Increase  the  subsidies 
lor  nMiga?nnps.  newspapers,  and  other  pub- 
Ucatloos. 

If  there  are  magazines  which  are  likely  to 
cease  publication  because  of  higher  postage 
r»;e«.  the  Postal  Bate  Commission  should 
first  make  a  detailed  Investigation  into  their 
financial  coodltlon  and  Include  a  report  on 
this  subject  in  their  findings  on  the  postal 
rate    propoBa)    presenUy    before    the    Com- 


May  9,  1974. 


After  tbat  report  Is  pabllshed  the  Congress 
will  be  In  a  mocii  better  position  to  provide 
fortlier  subsidies  If  necessary  to  baO  out 
those  pnbllcatlons. 

The  Senate  should  not  act  without  the 
expert  advice  of  the  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion, parttcularty  when  It  is  obvious  that 
the  Individual  publishers  have  not  come  for- 
ward with  sufficient  evidence  Justifying  a 
eubsldr  increase  of  $753.7  million. 

AMXXDMLUT    HO.    1188 

Mr.  BKALL.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1198  and  ask  for  its 

Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 

On  page  8.  following  line  21.  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section ; 

••Section  435»(e»  (2(  of  title  39  of  the 
United  S'kAtes  Code  Is  amendeol|by  inserting 
alter  the  word  fraterna].'  the  wSrds  volun- 
teer fire  companies,  volunteer  ambulance  and 
leacue  oompanlee.'." 

8«c.  2.  Section  4452fd>  of  such  title  is 
•mended  by  inserting  after  the  word  ••as- 
sociations" where  it  appears  in  the  first 
sentence  a  comma  aiid  the  words  ••and  vol- 
unteer fire  companies,  volunteer  ambulance 
and  rescue  companies.'. 

Tbe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  has  15  minutes  on 
the  amendment. 

Mi.  BEAIX.  Mr.  President,  my  amend- 
ment would  extend  to  volunteer  fire  com- 
ptmies  and  voltmteer  ambulance  and  res- 
cue companies  the  lower  rates  of  postage 
on  second-class  and  third-class  bulk 
mailings  appUcable  to  certain  nonprofit 
organizations. 

This  amendment,  which  has  been  co- 
sponsored  by  Senators  Harrt  F.  Byrd  Jh., 
Williams.  Mathias,  and  Dominick,  is 
Identical  to  legislation  which  I  introduced 
in  both  the  92d  and  93d  Congresses,  but 
has  yet  to  receive  action  by  the  Senate 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 

I.  like  all  of  my  colleagues  I  am  sure, 
greatly  admire  the  dedicated  and  unself- 
ish service  rendered  the  communities  of 
this  Nation  by  volunteer  firemen  and  vol- 
imteer  ambulance  and  rescue  personnel. 
Presently,  there  are  19,066  volunteer  fire 
companies  in  the  country,  as  well  as  3,131 
which,  although  they  employ  paid  fire- 
men, rely  on  volunteers  for  a  great 
amount  of  their  manpower.  Certainly  the 
Congress  must  do  all  it  can  to  assist  them 
in  the  performance  of  their  indispensable 
work. ' 

Already.  Uie  Senate  has  taken  a  signi- 
ficant Btep  to  help  volunteer  fire  com- 
panies with  the  passage  on  November  2, 


1973,  of  S.  1769.  the  Federal  Fire  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act,  which  I  was 
proud  to  cosiwnsor.  This  legislation  will 
establish  a  coordinated  program  for  fire 
prevention  and  control,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  new  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  Fire  Prevention 
and  Control,  which  will  reinforce  and 
support  the  efforts  of  volimteer  orga- 
nizations and  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

But  the  bill  did  no^ully  meet  a  press- 
ing problem  of  all  volunteer  organiza- 
tions— the  problem  of  financing.  Regu- 
larly, these  organizaticns  must  solicit, 
largely  by  mail,  the  funds  which  are  so 
important  In  the  maintenance  of  quality 
service.  However,  too  much  of  the  money 
which  is  acquired  in  this  manner  is  im- 
mediately swallowed  up  by  {wstal  charges 
As  a  restilt.  more  and  more  money  which 
could  go  to  the  purchase  of  urgently 
needed  equipment  is  drained  away  by  ex- 
cessively high  mailing  costs. 

Let  us  take  a  closer  look  at  the  affect- 
ed rates. 

Regular  third-class  mall,  which  the 
volunteer  fire  companies  predominently 
utilize  for  their  fimdraising  circulars. 
co6ts  between  6.1  and  6.3  cents  per  piece, 
up  to  250,000  pieces. 

On  the  other  hand,  nonprofit  organ- 
izations pay  a  rate  of  only  1.7  per  piece. 

This  means  that  volunteer  fire,  rescue, 
and  ambulance  companies  pay  about  360 
percent  higher  rates  for  postage  than  do 
other  nonprofit  organizations. 

Second-class  mail  rates  also  point  out 
the  same  type  of  discrepancy.  Regular 
second-class  mail  Vithout  advertising 
pays  a  rate  of  5  cents  per  pound. 

Yet  nonprofit  organizations  get  a  44- 
percent  reduction  in  rates,  having  to  pay 
only  2.8  cents  per  pound. 

Unfortunately,  volitnteer  fire  compa- 
nies and  ambulance\»nd  rescue  com- 
panies are  not  accorded  this  privilege. 

.And  greater  problems  for  the  bulk 
mailer  are  ahead.  In  the  committee's 
report  to  S.  411.  they  point  out  that 
second-cla.ss  postal  rates  for  regular- 
rate  publications  will  s%reiy  be  at  least 
217  percent,  and  perhaps  300  percent, 
higher  in  1976  than  th^'Vere  in  1971. 

The  Congress  has  taken  action  to  ease 
the  burdens  of  regular  postage  rates  for 
numerous  groups  over  the  years.  Today, 
religious,  educational,  scientific,  philan- 
thropic, agricultural,  labor,  veterans, 
fraternal,  and  associations  of  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives,  as  well  as  publicly 
owned  educational  radio  and  television 
agencies  and  qualified  State  highway  or 
development  agencies,  receive  such  non- 
profit treatment. 

All  of  these  are  worthy  recipients  of 
Congress  favor,  I  am  sure.  But  In  none 
of  these  groups  are  the  members  daily 
risking  their  lives  to  serve  the  pablic. 

None  of  these  groups  has  members  who 
depend  upon  expen-sive  machinery  not 
only  to  accomplish  their  job  but  to  pro- 
tect their  lives. 

Pirefightlng  is  the  most  hazardous  pro- 
fession in  the  country  tbday.  The  death 
rate  among  firemen  is  at  least  15  percent 
greater  than  that  of  the  next  most  har- 
arekms  profession,  mining  and  quarrying. 
I.  for  one.  believe  the  Congress  must  do 
all  it  can  to  assist  these  brave  men,  and 


their  communities,  often  small  and  ru- 
ral, in  protecting  life,  homes  and  busi- 
nesses. 

What  I  propose  today  is  certainly  no 
"giveaway'  program.  By  lowering  the 
overhead  under  which  these  companies 
must  operate,  we  will  encourage  them  to 
seek  greater  funds  from  private  sources, 
thus  easing  any  burden  the  company 
might  have  on  the  local  community's  un- 
doubtedly tight  finances. 

Thus,  whatever  money  is  expended  by 
the  Federal  Government  will  not  only 
go  toward  lowering  the  overhead  costs  of 
volunteer  organizations,  but  will  also 
have  the  supplementary  effect  of  provid- 
ing greater  access  by  companies  to  the 
public  for  voluntary  contributions. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senate  to  give  its  full  support  where  it 
matters — in  the  pocketbook — to  our  Na- 
tion's volunteer  fire,  ambulance,  and  res- 
cue companies.  This  amendment  will  sig- 
nify to  them,  and  to  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  are  served  by  volunteer 
companies  that  the  Federal  Government 
stands  ready  to  help  these  organizations 
to  reduce  their  costs  and.  therefore,  pro- 
vide better  fire  protection. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  announced  to 
the  Senate  that  I  would  introduce  this 
amendment,  the  US.  Postal  Service  con- 
tacted me,  advising  that  such  an  amend- 
ment was  unnecessary  since  volunteer 
fire,  rescue,  and  ambulance  companies 
were  already  eligible  for  such  nonprofit 
rates. 

In  a  letter  to  me.  the  Postal  Service 
said: 

Under  our  interpretation  of  present  postal 
regulations,  the  amendment  is  not  required. 
The  Special  rates  have  been  granted  to  sev- 
eral volunteer  fire,  ambulance  and  the  res- 
cue companies,  as  philanthropic  organiza- 
tions, on  the  ground  that  such  associations 
lessen  the  burdens  of  Oovernment  within 
the  meaning  of  section  134.522d(5),  Postal 
Service  Manual. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  John 
Lintner's  letter  to  me  be  iwinted  in  the 
Rbcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

OrriCE  OP  Postmaster  Qcncrai., 

Waahington,  D.C.AprU  25,  1974. 
Hon.  J.  Glknn  Bcall,  Jr.. 
US.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senatob  Beall:  I  understand  that 
you  propose  to  amend  Section  43S9(e)(2)  of 
Title  39.  United  States  Code,  to  speciflcally 
include  "volunteer  fire  companies,  volunteer 
ambulance  and  rescue  companies*'  among  the 
categories  of  nonprofit  organizations  quail- 
fled  to  mall  at  the  special  bulk  third-class 
rates  of  postage. 

Under  our  interpretation  of  present  postal 
regulation"!,  the  amendment  la  not  required. 
The  epcflal  rates  have  been  granted  to  sev- 
eral volunteer  fire,  ambulance  and  the  rescue 
companies,  as  phihiuthropic  organizalions. 
on  the  ground  that  such  assoclatloiis  lessen 
the  burdens  of  Oovernment  within  the  mean- 
ing of  becliott  134.S22d(S),  Pofitul  Service 
Manual. 

Sincerely, 

John  C.  Lintnsb, 
Senior  Representative,  Governtnent  Re- 
lations Department. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  the  regula- 
tion to  which  Mr.  Llntner  refei-s  to  was 
promulgated  on  February  23,  1973. 
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Yet,  my  Investigation  has  uncovered 
examples  of  eligible  volimteer  fire  orga- 
nizations who  have  applied  for  such  a 
nonprofit  rate  after  the  new  regulations 
were  put  into  effect,  and  were  turned 
down. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  case  of 
the  Laurel  Volunteer  Fire  Co.,  in  my 
State  of  Maryland. 

On  June  22,  1973.  Laurel  applied  to 
their  local  post  office  for  nonprofit  rates 
under  the  philanthropic  category,  and 
their  application  was  denied  on  July  19. 

On  August  14.  they  appealed  this  ruling 
to  the  Classifiaction  and  Special  Services 
Division.  U.S.  Postal  Service  in  Washing- 
ton. On  September  27,  they  were  advised 
by  the  Manager  of  the  Mail  Classifica- 
tion Division : 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  organization  as 
stated  In  its  constitution  is.  to  put  out  fires 
in  the  town  of  Laurel,  to  train  personnel  and 
maintain  equipment  for  this  purpose.  It 
does  not  meet  the  requirements  ot  section 
I34.522d.  Postal  Service  Manual,  for  a  philan- 
thropic organization. 

So,  7  months  after  regulations  were 
promulgated  to  allow  volunteer  fire  com- 
panies to  receive  nonprofit  postage  rates. 
Laurel  Volunteer  Fire  Department  was 
erroneously  denied  this  privilege. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Postal 
Regulation  134.522d.  defining  philan- 
thropic or  charitable  organizations  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  regula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Philanthropic — C  harit  able 

A  nonprofit  organization  organized  and 
operated  for  purposes  beneficial  to  the  pub- 
lic. Examples  of  philanthropic  (charitable) 
organizations  are  organizations  which  are 
organized  for : 

( 1 )  lielief  of  the  poor  and  distressed  or  of 
the  underprivileged: 

(2)  Advancement  of  religion: 

(3)  Advancement  of  education  or  science; 

(4)  Erection  or  maintenance  of  public 
buildings,  monviments.  or  worlts; 

(5)  Lessening  of  the  burdens  of  Oovern- 
ment; 

(6)  Promotion  of  social  welfare  by  orga- 
nizations designed  to  accomplish  any  of  the 
above  purposes  or; 

(a)  to  lessen  neighborhood  tensions; 

(b)  to  eliminate  prejudice  and  discrimina- 
tion; 

(c)  to  defend  human  and  civil  rights  se- 
cured by  law;  or 

(d)  to  combat  community  deteiloration 
and  Juvenile  delinquency. 

The  fact  that  an  organization  which  is  or- 
ganized and  operated  for  the  relief  of  Indi- 
gent persons  may  receive  voluntary  contri- 
butions from  the  persons  intended  to  be 
relieved  wUl  not  necessarily  prevent  such  or- 
ganization from  being  exempt  as  an  orga- 
nization organized  and  operated  exclusively 
for  charitable  purposes.  The  fact  that  an 
organization,  in  carrying  out  its  primary 
purpose,  advocates  social  or  civic  changes  or 
presents  opinion  on  controversial  issues  with 
the  intention  of  molding  public  opinion  or 
creating  public  sentiment  to  an  acceptance 
of  its  views  does  not  preclude  such  organiza- 
tion from  qualifying  so  long  as  it  is  not  an 
action  orgaulEatlon  as  descrlt>ed  In  134.53 1 a), 
(b).  (c). 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  clearly 
what  Postal  Service  headquarters  was 
saying  and  what  was  actually  happening 
at  least  in  this  case  wei-e  two  entirely 
dlffei-ent  matters. 


When  requests  of  companies  like 
Laurel  were  denied,  other  similar  orga- 
nizations, feeling  that  they  would  also 
be  denied,  did  not  bother  to  apply. 

Additionally,  every  other  volunteer  fire 
company  which  had  been  rejected  for 
nonprofit  rates  prior  to  February  1973. 
had  no  reason  to  reapply,  since  not  even 
local  postal  ofiBcials  were  aware  of  the 
change,  much  less  volunteer  fire  person- 
nel. 

What  we  have,  Mr.  President,  is  a 
situation  where  Government  regulations 
have  been  changed  to  include  new  groups 
under  its  benefits,  but  neither  the  group 
to  be  benefited,  nor  the  Government  per- 
sonnel charged  with  administering  the 
regulation,  were  aware  of  the  change. 

The  result  was  that  Uterally  thousands 
of  volimteer  fire,  rescue,  and  ambulance 
companies  spent  money  for  postage 
which  was  not  neces.sary. 

If  I  might  ask  the  distinguished  man- 
ager of  this  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  is  it  his  understanding  that 
volunteer  fire,  rescue,  and  ambulance 
organizations  are  included  within  the 
definition  of  '"philanthropic  organiza- 
tions." and,  as  such,  are  in  fact  entitled 
to  nonprofit  bulk  rates  for  second-  and 
tliird-classmail? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Definitely,  so  long  as  they 
are  bona  fide  volunteer  companies,  ac- 
tually performing  a  firefighting.  ambu- 
lance, or  rescue  service  and  not  solely  so- 
cial organizations.  The  Law  Department 
of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  confii-ms  this 
interpretation. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Second,  is  it  the  beh'ef  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  that 
if.  from  now  on.  a  volunteer  fire,  am- 
bulance, or  rescue  organization  apphes 
for  these  lower  rates  for  the  purposes  of 
carrying  out  maiUngs  pursuant  to  their 
official  duties,  such  as  fundraising.  then 
those  apphcations  will  automaticaUy  be 
approved  by  the  Postal  Service? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Without  question.  The 
Postal  Service,  in  rendering  its  comments 
on  the  Senator's  bill  S.  2874.  which  is 
identical  to  his  amendmerft.  stated 
that- 
Volunteer  fire,  ambulance  arfa  rescue  com- 
panies that  actually  perform  a  fire  fighting, 
ambulance  and  rescue  service  function  for 
the  community  clearly  lessen  the  burdens  of 
government  and  thus  would  qualify  for  the 
special  thfrd -class  rate.  They  would  also  be 
entitled  to  special  second-class  rates. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Third,  is  it  the  chairman's 
understanding  that  such  lower  nonprofit 
rates  also  apply  to  associations  of  volun- 
teer firemen,  including  regional  and 
State  associations,  when  they  are  en- 
gaged in  the  conduct  of  official  business? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator's  logic  is  un- 
assailable. I  would  agree  with  him  en- 
tirely, so  long  as  the  associations  serve 
the  purpose  of  lessening  the  burdens  of 
Government  by,  for  instance,  keeping 
volunteers  up  to  date  on  procediu*es.  Such 
associations  might  well  qualify  as  being 
primarily  educational  in  nature.  If  they 
are  recognized  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  for  tax  exemption  purposes,  they 
are  really  home  fi-ee  with  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. In  any  event,  the  issue  would  be  de- 
cided on  a  case-by-case  basis  and  those 
associations  primarily  dedicated  to  pub- 
lic service  or  education  would  quahfy. 


Mr.  BEAT  J..  Obviously,  it  is  necessary, 
in  order  for  voluntary  fire  companies  to 
pursue  the  kind  of  training  necessary  1 1 
protect  life  and  property,  to  join  orga- 
nizations that  disseminate  knowledge  f  .> 
to  the  latest  techniques. 

Mr.  McGEE.  And  they  do. 

Mr.  BEALL.  It  seems  these  associatioi  ? 
do  qualify,  as  do  the  individual  voluntar..- 
fire  companies. 

Mr.  McGEE.  They  raise  their  levels  c  ' 
capability  and  then  serve  the  communit/ 
with  that  better  capabilit.v. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Fourth,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  thes^! 
regulations  have  been  in  effect  for  over 
14  month,  yet  volunteer  organizations — 
not  to  mention  postal  officials — through- 
out the  country  obviously  are  not  aware 
of  these  new  provisions  would  the  chair- 
man agree  with  me  that  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice ought  to  immediately  take  steps  to 
disseminate  this  information  in  a  manner 
which  will  receive  the  prompt  attention 
of  all  postal  emplij^ees  throughout  the 
country,  and  in  a  manner  which  will  in- 
sure that  local  volunteer  fire,  rescue,  and 
ambulance  organizations  are  made  aware 
of  this  privilege? 

Mr.  McGEE,-*A.bsolutely.  The  means 
exist,  of  course,  in  the  Postal  Bulletin.  I 
would  expect  notices  to  begin  appearin.j 
to  clarify  the  mailing  status  of  volun- 
teer firefightinir.  ambulance,  and  rescue 
services  very  shortly  so  that  any  am- 
biguities in  the  application  of  these  rates 
can  be  cleared  up  forthwith. 

Mr.  BE.\LL.  I  thank  the  Senator.  It 
seems  to  me  there  is  no  use  in  passing 
new  laws  or  changing  laws  in  the  Con- 
gress if  the  appropriate  administrative 
agencies  of  Government  not  only  do  not 
inform  their  own  personnel  in  their  agen- 
cies, but.  more  particularly,  do  not  in- 
form the  intended  beneficiaries  of  the 
change  in  the  law.  This  is  an  example 
of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  admin- 
istrative agency  in  not  allowing  their  own 
agencies  to  become  aware  of  their  own 
regulations  which  have  resulted  from 
legislation  enacted  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  initiative.  t)ecause  it  is  of  help  to  vol- 
untary organizations  not  only  in  his  own 
State  but  in  the  other  States.  We  are  in 
his  debt  for  sharpening  the  issue. 

Mr.  BEALL.  It  is  intended  to  help 
those  in  all  the  States  across  the  countr>- 
render  valuable  service. 

In  view  of  these  assurances,  both  from 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  and 
from  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  itself,  that 
volunteer  fire,  ambulance,  and  rescue 
organizations  are  entitled  to  nonprofit 
bulk  postage  rates  on  second-  and  third- 
class  mail.  I  therefore  withdraw  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  a  question  which  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  concern- 
ing the  classifications  for  postal  rates. 
As  I  understand  the  regulations  promul- 
gated under  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act.  there  are  a  number  of  different  types 
of  organizations  that  may  qualify  for 
special  third-class  rates  as  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations. Is  that  not  correct? 
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Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  correct.  Actxially. 
they  predate  the  Reorganization  Act. 
They  were  codified  in  1951. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  And  among  the 
types  of  organizations  that  may  qualify 
are  such  things  as  fraternal,  agricultural, 
and  educational  organizations,  is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  from  Maine 
is  correct.  I  believe  there  are  eight  such 
types  of  organizations  specifically  listed. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Well,  my  question 
is  this.  The  fishing  industry  in  the  United 
States,  particularly  in  Maine,  bears  many 
similarities  to  the  agricultural  industry. 
Both  involve  many  small  producers, 
spread  over  a  relatively  large  area,  who 
are  engaged  in  the  business  of  producing 
foodstuffs  for  America.  Both  are — par- 
ticularlj-  Maine  fishermen — traditionally 
inclined  to  independence  and  a  lack  of 
any  union-type  of  organization.  For  pur- 
poses of  a  number  of  statutes — I  know 
the  Rural  Development  Act  is  one — both 
fishermen  and  farmers  are  treated  as  ag- 
ricultural. Now,  my  question  is,  cannot 
they  be  treated  as  equivalent  for  pur- 
poses of  these  regulations?  I  have  re- 
ceived word  from  Darwin  Sharpe  that  the 
Postal  Service  would  have  no  opposition, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  any  publication 
that  increased  communication  among 
the  members  of  this  industry  would  be 
of  benefit  to  the  whole  country  in  the 
same  way  that  communications  among 
agricultural  producers  are  of  benefit — by 
improving  an  industry  involved  in  the 
production  of  food  for  us  all.  Allowing  a 
commercial  fishing  publication  to  be  eli- 
gible for  special  rates  would  certainly 
improve  its  chances  of  getting  started. 
Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  beneficial 
to  include  commercial  fishing  with  agri- 
culture for  purposes  of  these  regula- 
tions? 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  seems  entirely  logical. 
The  Postal  Rate  Commission  now  is 
engaged  in  hearing  the  first  mail  classi- 
fication case  since  passage  of  the  Reor- 
ganization Act.  It  Is  there,  with  the 
Commission,  that  this  question  should  be 
resolved. 

But  beyond  that,  I  am  of  the  impres- 
sion that  present  regulations  might  well 
qualify  some  organizations  such  as  the 
Senator  refers  to,  provided  they  can 
demonstrate  two  things.  One,  that  they 
are  nonprofit  as  required,  and  two,  that 
their  primary  purpose  is  to  provide  com- 
mercial fishermen  with  educational  and 
technical  information. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair  advise  the  time  that  remains 
for  the  proponents  of  this  legislation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  65  min- 
utes remain  to  the  proponents. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Presid- 
ing OCBcer. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  in  the  de- 
bate I  wish  to  yield  to  tlie  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens>  ,  who  is  an  active 
member  of  the  committee  smd  who 
worked  closely  on  this  measiu^.  Before 
doing  that,  however,  I  wish  to  have  the 
Record  indicate  at  this  point,  after  a 
very  detailed  statement  on  the  measure 
by  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fohg)  , 
that  In  reporting  this  legislation  to  the 
Senate— and  I  refer  to  the  bill  S.  411— 
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from  our  committee.  Senators  McGi 
Randolph,  Bubdick,  Hollings,  Moss, ; 
Dole  voted  "aye,"  and  Senators  Fong 
and  Bellmon  voted  "no." 

I  only  want  to  emphasize  that  there 
was  this  ver^prfbstabtml  majority  in  the 
committee  ^Rins  tq  report  the  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  the  Record  to 
indicate  also  that  our  consideration  of 
this  measvire  was  not  cursory  attention 
to  the  problems  that  have  been  covered 
by  the  Senator  who  has  just  spc^en.  He 
and  all  members  of  the  committee  went 
into  these  problems — and  there  are  many 
of  them — in  a  very  thorough  manner. 
There  is  disagreement,  as  has  been  indi- 
cated, and  it  is  understandable.  There 
are  times  when  we  cannot  bring  to  the 
fioor  legislation  with  the  unanimity  of 
all  members.  But  I  reinforce  our  argu- 
ment by  indicating  that  it  was  not  a 
partisan  vote  when  we  reported  this  leg- 
islation favorably  to  the  Senate.  The  able 
chairman  of  our  committee.  Senator 
McGee,  who  guided  this  measure  to  the 
floor,  worked  constantly  to  insure  that 
all  views  were  heard  and  all  Issues 
explored. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  that  the  able 
Senator  from  AJaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  be 
recognized  for  12  minytes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  temporarily  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  a  imani- 
mous-consent  request. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  advise  the  Senate  that  I  am  a  direc- 
tor of  a  pubUcation,  and,  accordingly, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  be  able  to 
vote  "present"  on  any  vote  in  connection 
with  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFMJER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  order^. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
we  are  discussing  today  has  several  im- 
portant points  which  I  wish  to  stress.  S. 
411  would  increase  the  number  of  years 
that  users  of  second-  and  fourth-class 
mail  would  have  to  adjust  to  higher  post- 
al rates.  In  1970,  we  establi^ed  the  con- 
cept that  it  was  necesary  and  fair  to 
allow  profitmaking  magazines  5  years 
to  adjust  to  liigher  postal  rates,  and  to 
allow  nonprofit  publications  10  years  to 
adjust.  This  was  necessary  because  pub- 
lishers had  been  subsidized  in  the  past. 
Congress  decided  it  would  be  unfair  to 
expect  the  publishing  industry  to  im- 
mediately absorb  costs  previously  borne 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  ratio  of  2  to  1  between  nonprofit 
and  profit  magazines  illustrates  that 
nonprofit  magazines  have  less  ability  to 
adjust  to  rising  costs  than  do  the  profit 
making  magazines.  At  the  time  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act.  it  was  thought  that  this  formula  of 
5  and  10  years  would  be  adequate  to  in- 
sure tliat  the  rates  themselves  would  not 
cause  the  undue  demise  of  a  publication. 
However,  events  have  proven  tliis  feeling 
was  inaccurate.  Rather  than  the  new 
U.S.  Postal  Service  saving  money  and  de- 
creasing its  costs  Postal  Service  expendi- 
tures have  risen  10  percent  per  year  for 
the  last  4  years.vThis  miscalculation  has 
occurred  primary  because  mechaniza- 


tion has  not  been  implemented  as  rapid- 
ly as  projected. 

As  a  resxilt,  labor  cost  savings  did  not 
materiahze.  Because  of  the  rising  costs, 
it  has  been  necessary  for  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice to  increase  postal  rates.  It  was  origi- 
nally projected  that  postal  rates  for 
profit  magazines  would  increase  some 
127  percent  over  a  5-year  period.  It  now 
appears  that  the  likely  increase  in  this 
same  period  will  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  300  percent.  This  rate  of  increase  is 
certainly  not  what  the  Senate  believed 
would  be  the  case  in  1969-70.  This  rate 
increase  is  not  what  the  Postal  Service 
or  the  magazine  publishers  envisioned 
back  in  1969  and  1970.  S.  411  takes  into 
account  those  unforeseen  circumstances, 
and  modifies  the  Reorganization  Act  so 
as  not  to  cause  irreparable  harm  to  the 
publishing  industry. 

We  must  recognize  that  magazine  and 
newspaper  publishing  is  a  low-profit- 
margin  industry.  Even  a  slight  increase 
in  postage  cost  presents  a  considerable 
threat  to  many  publications.  I  might 
point  out  that  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Hawaii, 
in  the  minority  report  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  stresses 
that  second-class  postage  costs  are  but 
5  percent  of  the  total  expense  for  maga- 
zines. However,  that  Z  percent  is  approx- 
imately one -half  of  the  total  postage 
cost  for  magazines.  This  bill  stretches 
out  the  second-class  postage,  but  does 
nothing  to  assist  the  publishers  in  the 
area  of  airmail,  flrst-or-third-class 
postage. 

*  I  am  not  suggesting  now  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  assist  magazines 
in  these  other  claisses  of  mail.  I  am  just 
pointing  out  that  we  are  dealing  with  ap- 
proximately half  of  the  postage  problems 
faced  by  the  publishers.  Consequently,  I 
cannot  agree  with  the  charge  that  we  are 
bailing  out  the  publishers  in  the  area  of 
postage  costs,  or  that  the  publishing  in- 
dustry Is  "ripping  off"  the  taxpayers 
through  lower  postal  rates.  The  bill  sim- 
ply allows  those  publishers  time  to  make 
economic  adjustments  in  savings  in  order 
to  absorb  the  increased  postage  costs  and 
survive. 

Much-l^as  been  made  of  the  per  copy 
profit  made  by  magazines.  A  1972  Price 
Waterhouse  survey  showed  average  net 
profit  per  copy  to  be  1.4  cents.  Postage 
at  that  same  time  was  2.7  cents  per  copy. 
Based  on  U.S.  Postal  Service  trends,  the 
hkely  postage  cost  per  copy  will  be  9.2 
cents  in  1977.  Now  that  means  in  the 
next  3  yesurs  profit  per  copy  must  in- 
crease some  450  percent  simply  to  break 
even.  My  primary  concern  is  what  must 
happen  when  these  publications  attempt 
to  increfwe  income  in  order  to  keep  their 
business  functioning.  The  magazine  that 
chooses  to  raise  the  advertising  rates 
runs  the  risk  of  pricing  itself  out  of  a 
very  competitive  advertising  market. 

Those  magazines  who  choose  to  rely 
more  heavily  on  newsstands  distribution 
rather  than  mail  must  broaden  the  pub- 
lications appeal  in  order  to  compete  for 
premium  display  space.  This  could  well 
mean  the  demise  of  many  of  oar  maga- 
zines which  aiH)eal  to  a  small,  specific 
audience.  Another  alternative  would  be, 
of  course,  to  increase  subscription  rates. 
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Unfortunately,  higher  subscription 
rates  mean  fewer  people  subscribing  to  a 
specific  publication.  In  order  to  make  up 
for  this  loss  of  subscribers,  the  pubUca- 
tion must  raise  its  subscription  rates  even 
higher.  The  result  may  well  be  to  turn 
our  society  into  one  where  only  the 
affluent  can  afford  to  subscribe  to  news- 
papers and  magazines. 

The  most  compelling  consideration  in 
my  view  lies  with  the  effect  that  failure 
of  passage  of  S.  411  would  have  on  rural 
America.  There  are  few  States  without 
a  rural  area  whose  population  depends 
on  magazines  and  newspapers,  delivered 
by  mail,  to  keep  abreast  of  news  events 
as  well  as  to  inform  and  entertain.  Urban 
and  suburban  dwellers  have  access  to 
radio  and  television  broadcasts.  They  hve 
in  close  proximity  to  motion  picture 
houses  or  local  newsstands.  However,  the 
rural  dweller  does  not.  In  a  great  many 
instances  the  rural  American  has  few,  if 
any,  of  these  advantages. 

I  know  I  need  not  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  rural  Americans  look  to  us 
to  represent  them  and  their  interests. 
This  bill  is  clearly  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  Eskimo  villager  in  Alaska,  the  logging 
camp  residents  in  Montana,  the  Indian 
in  an  Arizona  pueblo,  the  mountain 
farmer  in  Appalachia.  or  the  potato 
grower  in  northern  Maine.  I  could  go  on 
and  on  with  illustrations  of  people  in 
rural  America  who  depend  on  magazines, 
books,  and  records  delivered  by  mail.  To 
force  publishers  to  raise  their  rates  and 
price  these  individuals  out  of  the  reading 
market,  or  to  cause  magazines  to  turn  to 
other  delivery  systems  which  essentially 
leave  out  the  rural  dweller,  would  be  a 
tragedy. 

Mr.  President,  magazines  and  news- 


papers have  traditionally  served  as  a 
source  of  information,  education,  and 
entertaiimient  for  all  Americans,  but 
particularly  to  those  residing  in  rural 
areas.  As  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  we  must  make  every  effort  to 
see  that  this  valuable  source  is  not  di- 
minished. 

As  a  representative  of  a  traditionally 
rural  constituency,  I  know  that  the  rural 
family,  unlike  its  lu-ban  counterpart, 
must  rely  upon  mail  service  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  publications.  Newsstands  are  not 
available.  Ne\i-spaper  carriers  generally 
do  not  have  routes  in  sparsely  settled 
sections  of  the  country.  Moreover,  rural 
areas  are  populated  by  low  and  moderate 
income  famihes.  Any  abrupt  or  substan- 
tial increase  in  the  cost  of  subscriptions 
caused  by  rising  postage  rates  could  force 
many  of  these  families  to  cancel  their 
subscriptions. 

Certainly  we  do  not  want  to  see  this 
happen,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  it 
does  not.  for  freedom  of  information  is 
essential  to  any  democracy.  Congress  has 
supported  the  free  fiow  of  ideas  through 
the  printed  media  since  the  time  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  our  first  Postmaster 
General.  Not  all  Americans  have  access 
to  higher  education  or  expensive  means 
of  expression.  All  Americans,  therefore, 
must  have  access  to  the  highest  level  of 
expression  of  fact  and  opinion  on  issues 
of  importance. 

I  shall  read  a  portion  of  a  letter  from 
a  constituent  from  Anchorage. 

My  husband  works  for  Locher  Company 
on  the  North  Slope  and  he  has  asked  that 
I  subscribe  and  mall  to  htm  the  Dally  News 
and  Times  since  they  do  not  have  radio, 
telerlslon  or  other  news  media  available  to 
him  on  the  North  Slope.  I  contacted  the 
Dally  Times   and   Dally  News   and   was   In- 


formed that  In  order  to  ensure  delivery  of 
the  newspaper  on  a  dally  basis  the  cost 
would  be  8106  per  month  as  the  only  way 
to  get  mall  to  the  North  Slope  daily  is  by 
"ESP"  on  Wleri  Airlines. 

I  point  this  out  because,  unfortunately, 
with  literally  thousands  of  people  going 
up  to  work  on  our  pipelint.  the  Postal 
Service  does  not  deliver  mail  to  workers 
in  the  Prudhoe  Bay  pjl  field,  a  problem 
w"-Jch  will  soon  be  corrected.  However, 
the  letter  does  illustrate  the  problem 
rural  famiUes  may  have  to  face  on  a 
smaller  scale,  unless  we  allow  the  pub- 
lishing industry  time  to  adjust  to  im- 
pending postal  ratt  increases. 

Several  years  ago  Congress  mandated, 
all  believe  correctly,  that  each  class 
of  mail  should  carry  its  own  weight.  The 
Postal  Reorganization  Act  provided 
however,  that  due  to  the  fact  that  pub- 
lications had  traditionally  received  a 
subsidy,  and  were  thiis  faced  with  rather 
substantial  increases,  they  be  given  a 
period  of  time  to  reach  '.heir  mandated 
level  of  postage. 

We  are  now  faced  with  the  realization 
that  5  or  10  years  is  insufficient,  consider- 
ing the  economic  situation  in  which  these 
publications  find  themselves.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  we  talked  about  10  or  20  years 
at  that  time,  instead  of  5  or  10. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  shewing  the  increased 
revenue  foregone  appropriation  esti- 
mates, current  and  proposed  rates,  ap- 
pearing on  page  19  of  the  report  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  RECor.D. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  rs 
follows : 


INCRCASED  REVENUE  FORGONE  APPROPRIATION  ESTIMATES  CURRENT  AND  PROPOSED  RATES 

(Doll3r  amounts  in  milljonsl 


Phasing  - 
year 

2d  class 

Controlled 
circulation 

3d  class 

nonprofit 

- 

4th  class 

Total  all  items 

P/efereflUal 

Refiilar 

Special  rate 

Library  nte 

Total 
current 

Fiscal  year 

Corrent 

Proposed 

Current 

Proposed 

Current 

Proposed 

Current 

Proposed 

Current 

Proposed 

Current 

Proposed 

Current 

Proposed 

and 
proposed 

1975 

1976 

1977 

I97« 

1979.. ..» 

1990 

15 
16  . 

$2.6 
5.3 
8.0 
10.7 
13.3 
16.1 
18.7 
21.4 
17.9 
14.3 
10.7 
7.1 
3.6 

J1.3 

2.6 

3.8 

5.1 

6.3 

7.6  . 

8.8  . 
10.1  . 

8.5  . 

117. 2 
34.5 
51.8 
34.6 
17.3 

JI7. 3  . 
34.4 
51.7 
34.5 
17.2 

$1.5 
3.2 
4.8 
3.2 
L6 

$1.0 

2.0 
3.0 
4.0 
5.2 
6.3 
7.3 
8.3 
6.9 
5.5 
4.2 
2.8 
1.4 

$0.9 
1.8 
2.8 
3.8 
4.7 
5.7 
6.7 
7.6 
6.4  . 
5.1  . 
3.8 
2.5 
1.3  . 

$3.0 
8.8 

11  8 
8.9 
3.0 

$0.2 

.5 

.6 

.8 

1.0 

1.2 

1.3 

1.6 

1.3 

1.1 

.8 

.5 

.3 

$a2 

$21.0 
45l8 
83.4 
66.9 
40.1 
23.6 
27.3 
31.3 
26.1 
20.9 
15.7 
10.4 
5.3 

$24.2 
41.1 

75.3 
56.0 
33.4 
14.0 
16.3 
18.6 
15.7 
12.5 
9.4 
6.2 
3.2 

$45.2 

96.9 

1517 

122.9 

73.5 
37.6 
43.6 
49.9 

10.6 
.9 
.6 
.3 

$2.9 

19.1 

16.2 

3.0 

1981 

19(2 

tm 

i9M 

NK 

IM 

6.8  . 
5.1  . 

41  8 
33.4 
25.1 

19>7 

1989 

3. 4  . 

1.7  . 

- 

16.6 
8.5 

Total 

149.7 

71.1 

155.4 

155.1 

2.4 

R3 

57.9 

53.1 

41.2 

35.5 

11.2 

6.8 

417.8 

•   335.9 

753.7 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  that 
table  certain  shows  that  this  is  a  reason- 
able period  within  which  to  require  the 
publishers  to  absorb  a  fantastic  increase 
in  costs. 

In  view  of  the  material  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Pong)  has  placed  in  the  Record,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  analysis  and 
profits  and  postal  rates  in  the  magazine 
industry  prepared  by  Richard  J.  Barber 
Associates,  Inc.,  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Rccord,  along  with  data  which 
contains  a  series  of  tables  attached 
thereto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
CXX 887— Part  U 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 

as  follows : 

PROFrrs  AND  Postal  Rates  in  the  Magazine 

INDUSTKT 

Last  year  data  compiled  by  the  Independ- 
ent accounting  firm  of  Price,  Waterhouse 
and  Company  for  MPA  dealing  with  the  rela- 
tionship between  magazine  profits  and  i>ostal 
rates  were  submitted  to  tbe  ooncemed  Con- 
gressional Committees.  Included  in  the  sur- 
vey were  46  magazines  with  a  total  circula- 
tion of  1.8  blUlon  net  paid  copies  In  1971. 
The  daU  showed  that — 

After- tax  profits  amounted  to  about  1.6  per 
cent  of  total  magazine  revenues; 

Second  claaa  postage  alone  was  equal  to 
almost  five  per  cent  of  revenues; 


Other  postal  cosU  (for  first,  third,  and 
fourth  class  mall)  took  another  four  per  cent 
of  revenue;  and 

Total  postal  costs  amounted  to  nine  per 
cent  of  revenue. 

As  Is  apparent  from  these  figures,  1971  post- 
age costs — which  in  that  year  reflected  only 
relatively  small  Increases  In  postage  rates — 
were  substantlaUy  In  excess  of  profits  rela- 
tive to  revenues.  Indeed,  Just  the  cost  of 
mailing  copies  of  magazines — almost  five  per 
cent  of  revenues — was  over  three  times  as 
large  as  profits  in  proportion  to  revenue. 

What  about  other  measures  of  proflt«blllty 
for  the  magazine  Industry?  Might  it  be  that 
despite  the  striking  impact  of  the  numbers 
just  mentioned  magazine  prc^te  are  really  so 
high  that  the  steeply  rising  postal  rates  now 
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taking  effect  could  be  absorbed  out  of  pro- 
fits? These  are  fair  questions.  But  all  the 
^  available  Information  Indicates  that  escalat- 
'  Ing  postal  rates  will  have  a  devastating  im- 
pact on  magazine  profits  regardless  of  the 
measure  of  profitability  used. 

First,  how  do  magazine  profits  compare 
with  equity  (net  investment)  ?  To  make  this 
comparison  would  require  comprehensive  fi- 
nancial data,  like  that  contained  in  the  Price, 
Waterhouse  compilation.  However,  two  major 
reasons  contribute  to  the  unavailability  of 
such  information.  Most  magazines  are  pub- 
lished by  private  companies.  However,  even 
if  this  were  not  the  case  it  would  be  Infeasl- 
ble  to  make  exact  comparisons  since  many 
magazines  are  published  by  companies  en- 
gaged In  other  commercial  activities  (books, 
newspapers,  educational  films,  broadcasting, 
etc.).  Under  such  circumstances  any  attempt 
to  allocate  overall  corporate  net  investment 
to  the  magazine  operation  would  be  arbitrary 
at  best. 

In  the  case  of  a  fMr  publicly-owned  maga- 
zines   it    is   nonethaess   possible   to   locate 


former,  (nearly  all  private  companies  show 
a  similar  relationship  because  of  the  ratio 
of  sales  to  Investment) .  Still,  this  five-com- 
pany group's  average  return  on  equity  waa 
below  that  for  manufacturing  corporations 
generally,  below  that  for  the  Fortune  top  500, 
and  below  that  of  the  First  National  City 
Bank's  index  of  10,000  leading  U.S.  corpora- 
tions, ^f 

Even  more  significant,  the  available  public 
financial  data  indicate  that  for  the  five  com- 
panies surveyed  profits  for  the  division  en- 
compassing the  magazine  operation  were 
considerably  smaller  in  relative  terms  than 
for  the  company  as  a  whole.  For  the  five 
company  group  pre-tax  profits  on  overall 
corporate  sales  in  1972  were  9.6  per  cent.  But 
for  the  division  responsible  for  magazine 
publication  profits  relative  to  sales  weie 
nearly  a  third  less.  Even  this  tends  to  over- 
state the  actual  situation  since  these  com- 
panies typically  Includes  In  their  publica- 
tion division  activities  unrelated  to  maga- 
zine operations   (e.g.,  research,  book^.  etc.). 


While  profits  measured  against  net  worth 
(equity)  appear  to  be  higher  than  when  com- 
pared with  revenues,  this  Is  to  be  expected; 
but,  magazine  profitability  is  still  signifi- 
cantly poorer  than  for  companies  generally 
In  the  economy. 

Given  these  characteristics  the  large  in- 
creases in  second  class  (magazine)  postage 
costs  that  are  going  into  effect  will  have  an 
acutely  adverse  effect  on  magazines.  Prospec- 
tively the  Impact  will  be  of  growing  severity. 
Since  1971  postal  rates  have  gone  up  sub- 
stantially, but  publishers  have  been  able  to 
make  temporary  adjustments  (In  the  weight 
of  paper  and  In  the  size  of  their  copies)  that 
have  partially  eased  their  Impact.  Generally 
favorable  economic  conditions  during  1972 
and  1973  also  helped.  Now,  however,  the  pros- 
pect Is  for  a  much  steeper  escalation  In  rates 
tightly  telescoped  into  the  rapidly  shrinking 
phasing  period  that  remains.  Having  already 
made  adjustments  In  per-copy  weight,  the 
result  will  be  markedly  to  accentuate  the 
effect  of  coming  rate  hikes.  Given  the  large 


^ _.    While  the  five  companies  noted  above  bulk      relative  size  of  second  class  Doetaffi»  not  Aven 

pertinent  financial  ^formation.  A  check  of      large  in  the  Industry,  there  arts  a  great  many      an  Imjrov^menrrthe  g^oKroflt  m 
SEC  sources  was  mlde  for  five  large  com-      other  magazine  publishers.  This  Is  way  the      can  offset  the  huge  postal  raS  Increases  tha 
panlea  engaged,  partiaUy,  in  magazine  publl-      Price,  Waterhouse  survey,  which  covered  25      lie  Just  ahead-  increases  that 

publishers  and  48  magazines.  Is  more  repre- 
sentative of  the  Industry  situation. 

To  sum  up.  Magazine  publication  has  sev- 
eral basic  characteristics,  all  distinctly  rele- 
vant In  assessing  the  prospective  Impact  of 
sharply  higher  postal  rates — 

Profits  relative  to  sales  are  small,  amount- 
ing to  a  smaller  fraction  of  reysnuos  than 
even  past  postage  costs;  and 


cation  (Time,  Inc.;  the  Washington  Post  Co., 
publisher  of  Newsweek;  McGraw-Hill,  pub- 
lisher of  Business  Week;  Meredith,  publisher 
of  Better  Homes  and  Gardens  and  other  peri- 
odicals; and  Esquire).  In  1972  their  overall 
corporate  post-tax  profits  on  sales  were  ap- 
proximately toMX  per  cent  and  on  equity 
about  8.7  per  cent.  As  would  be  normally  ex- 
pected the  latter  figure  Is  higher  than  the 


In  Its  simplest  but  most  crucial  terms, 
magazine  publication  Is  a  low  margin  In- 
dustry, with  each  dollar  of  revenue  yielding 
very  slim  profits.  By  contrast,  postage  costs 
are  big  and  they  threaten  to  consume  such 
a  large  share  of  the  revenue  dollar  that  the 
profit  margin  can  be  obliterated  In  the  final 
phasing  years.  This  is  the  stark  economic 
risk  that  exists. 


TABLE  1.-1972  RETURNS  ON  SALES  AND  EQUITY,  TOTAL  AND  MAGAZINE  DIVISION  FOR 
SELECTED  PUBLISHERS.  INDUSTRY  MEDIAN,  AND  ALL  INDUSTRY  MEDIAN 


Total  corporation 


Publications  and  research  services 


Total  corporation 


After  ta>  <  Before 

tax 

Return    Return       return 
on  equity  on  sales  on  sales' 


Division  including  magazine  publisliing 


Sales  as 

percent  of 

Before  total 

tax  cor- 

return      poration 

on  sales'  sales 


Aftertax 


Earnings 

as  per- 

cent of 

Ratio 

total  cor- 

earn- 

poration 

ings  to 

earnings 

sales 

Return 
on  equity 


Return 
on  sales 


Before 

tax 

return 

on  sales 


Before 

tax 

return 

on  sales 


Sales  as 

percent  of 

corporation 

sales 


Earnings  as 

percent  of 

corporation 

earnings 


Time.  Inc 8.8  3.6  10.4  10.2             71              70 

McGraw-Hill 11.3  5.3  9.8  5.8              28              17 

Washington  Post  Co 12.3  4.5  10.0  6.1              43              26 

Meredith 6.9  2.8  10.6  7.7              89              64 

E«JMire 4.4  3.9  7.3  4.7             39             25 

Groupaverage 8.7  4.0  9.6          6.9 


99 
61 
84 
72 
64 


McGraw-Hill,  Inc.: 

1972 11.3  5.3 

"1 10.3  4.9 

j"2 lO-'  5-2 

969 14.2  6.4 

1968 16.4  7.2 


9.8 
9.1 
9.9 
12.3 
14.4 


5.8 
2.5 
7.5 
14.5 
16.4 


28 
29 
34 
36 
38 


17 
8 

26 
43 

41 


Total  corporation 


Alter  tax 


>  Return  after  lax  and  extraordinary  items. 

>  Return  before  lax  and  extraordinary  items. 

Source:  Securities  &  Exchange  Commission,  Company  lOK  files. 

TABLE  2.-RELATIVE   PROFITABILITY   OF   CORPORATIONS,  BY  SECTOR, 
5-COMPANY  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHER  GROUP,  1972 


Return 
on  equity 


Return 
on  sales 


Before 

tax 

return 

on  sales 


Magazine  publishing  and  printing 
division 

Before  Sales  as  Earnings  as 

tax  percent  of  percent  of 

return  corporate  corporate 

on  sales  sales  earnings 


INCLUDING 


After-tax  profits  as  percent  of— 


Meredith  Corp.: 

}9?1 4.5  2.4 

J22 10.5  5.2 

1969 17.3  9.3 


12.8 
10.6 
9.6 
12.4 
15.5 


8.5 
7.7 
6.9 
6.9 
6.9 


91 
89 

89 
84 
93 


61 
64 

64 
47 
41 


Group 


Equity 


Sales 


Total  corporation 


Publishing  and  leisure  group 


After  tax 


Fortune  500  median 

All  manufacturing  corporations 

Durable  goods  manufacturers 

Nondurable  goods  manufacturers 

10,743  leading  corporations  (FNCB). 

Survey  groupaverage 


10.3 

las 

10.6 
10.5 
10.5 


4.1 
4.3 
4.3 
4.4 

r«A 


Return 
on  equity 


Return 
on  sales 


Belore 

Ux 

return 

on  sales 


Before 

Sales  as 

Earnings  as 

Ux 

percent  of 

percent  of 

return 

corporate 

corporate 

on  sales 

sales 

earnings 

8.7 


4.0 


UMatioris^'^""""''^  ^*^°^  "'  ""  '*™''''*"*  <1'^*>'  ^'"*  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  profit 

5-YEAR  FINANCIAL  PROFILES  OF  SELECTED  PUBLISHERS,  BY  TOTAL  CORPORATION  AND 
DIVISION  INCLUDING  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHING 


Esquire,  Inc.: 

1973 

1972 

1971 

1970 

1969 


4.8 
4.4 
NA 
NA 
NA 


4.2 
3.9 
4.9 
4.9 
5.6 


7.8 
7.3 
7.3 
9.3 
12.5 


5.S 

4.7 

3.3 

9.0 

10.0 


40 
39 
39 
37 

35 


29 

2S 
IS 

35 
2S 


Total  corporation 


Magazine  and  book 


book  publishing  and 
related 


After  tax 


Total  corporation 


Publishing  division 


After  tax 


Return 
on  equity 


Return 
on  sales 


Before 

tax 

return 

on  sales 


Before 

Sales  as 

Earnings  as 

tax 

percent  of 

percent  of 

return 

corporation 

corporation 

on  sales 

sales 

earnings 

Return 
on  equity 


Return 
on  sales 


Before 

tax 

return 

on  sales 


Before  Sales  as  Earnings  as 

tax  percent  of  percent  of 

return  corporate  corporate 

on  sales  sales  earnings 


Time,  Inc.: 

1972 

1971 

8.8 

9  5 

3.6 
5.0 
4.5 
5.6 
8.7 

1970 

8.3 

1969 

1968 

9.9 
14.0 

10.4 
10.1 
10.9 
12.0 
12.5 


10.2 
9.2 
10.4 
12.3 
14.0 


71 
70 
70 
72 
73 


70 
64 
67 
73 
82 


Washington  Post  Co.: 

1972 12.3 

1971 16.6 

1970 lai 

1969 16,8 

1968 16.7 


4.5 
6.1 
2.8 
4.7 
5.0 


10. 0 

6.1 

7.9 

3.1 

7.8 

3.3 

11.6 

8.2 

11.8 

6.S 

43 
45 

45 
47 
45 


2S 
It 
M 
33 

a 


item*?*-  *""  l»»=»»«f «««  and  extraordinary  items.  Before  t»x  =  before  lax  and  extraordinar, 
Source;  Company  lOK  files,  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  close 
by  emphasizing  one  point.  Confess  still 
has  a  constitutional  requirement  regard- 
ing the  delivery  of  maiL  The  Constitu- 
tion requires  that  Congress  establish 
post  offices  and  post  roads,  llie  Postal 
Service  is  our  a'^tempt  to  carry  out  that 
constitutional  obligation  within  the 
framework  of  some  economic  self-suf- 
ficiency: but  there  is  still  an  obligation 
on  Congress  to  maintain  individual  serv- 
ice under  which  Americans,  no  matter 
where  they  are  located,  can  obtain  the 
latest  news,  opinion,  and  information. 
That  service  is  a  national  network  of 
public  information.  We  shall  be  unable 
to  do  so  if  we  force  the  publishers  to  as- 
sume costs  in  excess  of  300  percent  in  the 
same  period  of  time  that  we  originally 
estimated  they  would  absorb  the  costs 
in  the  vicinity  of  127  percent.  Yet  the 
effect  of  that  increased  cost  will  be  that 
people  who  live  in  some  areas,  such  as 
my  State,  will  be  deried  the  opportunity 
to  obtain  the  information  on  a  regular 
basis  throu^  the  U.S.  mails  at  prices 
they  can  afford  to  pay. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice should  continue — and  I  emphasize 
that — under  a  situation  which  forces 
more  and  more  people  into  a  position 
where  they  are  unab^  to  buy  local  news- 
papers, county  newspapers,  and  national 
magazines  because  of  the  phenomenal 
increase  in  postal  costs.  We  know  that 
the  cost  of  magazines  is  going  to  go  up. 
I  think  it  is  in  the  national  interest 
that  people  living  in  the  far  reaches  of 
the  country,  such  as  my  State,  can  ob- 
tain State  and  county  newspapers.  This 
bill  will  give  publishers  an  opportunity 
to  reorganize  their  economics  so  that 
they  can  continue  to  publish  and  mail 
magazines  and  other  informational  mat- 
ters to  the  people  in  rural  Alaska.  I  would 
not  support  a  continuation  of  the  Postal 
Service  unless  that  type  of  readjust- 
ment were  made.  If  we  do  not  do  so,  I 
am  going  to  submit  an  amendment  to 
repeal  the  Postal  Service  Act  and  put  us 
back  in  the  postal  ratemaklng  business. 
I  feel  that  in  the  long  run  the  people 
in  rural  America  are  goin^;  to  pay  more 
in  postal  rates  unless  we  do  something 
about  the  postal  rate  situation. 

At  the  time,  had  we  foreseen  the  eco- 
nomic situation  in  which  these  publica- 
tions now  find  themselves,  it  is  likely 
that  the  adjustment  period  would  have 
been  longer.  The  sole  purpose  of  the 
proposed  legislation  is  to  extend  the 
phasing  periods  contained  in  the  Reor- 
ganization Act.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  vote 
in  favor  of  the  bill. 

Ml-.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  provide  an  additiontd  1  minute 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Alaska.  I  would 
comment — and  perhaps  he  may  \Cant  to 
discuss  this  in  a  few  seconds — on  what 
he  has  said  in  reference  to  the  provisions 
of  this  legislation  as  they  affect  the  well- 
being  of  rural  citizens  of  our  Nation.  I 
think  he  has  emphasized  this  point.  It  is 
very  necessary  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  a  whole.  Including  those 
in  metropolitan  areas,  to  understand 
this  point. 

We  know  that  the  rural  family,  unlike 
its  urban  counterpart,  must  rely  on  mail 
service  for  the  receipt  of  publications. 


Newsstands  are  not  available.  News- 
paper carriers  generally  do  not  have 
routes  in  sparsely  settled  sections  of  the 
country.  Moreover,  rural  areas  are  popu- 
lated in  large  part  by  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families.  Any  abrupt  or  substan- 
tial increase  in  the  cost  of  subscriptions 
caused  by  rising  postage  rates  could 
force  many  of  these  families  to  cancel 
their  subscriptions.  Certainly  we  do  not 
want  to  see  this  happen,  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  see  that  it  does  not.  Freedom 
of  information  is  essential  to  any 
democracy. 

Congress  has  supported  the  free  flow 
of  ideas  through  the  printed  media  since 
the  time  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  our  first 
Postmaster  General.  Not  all  persons 
have  access  to  higher  education  or  ex- 
pensive means  of  expression.  All  Ameri- 
cans, therefore,  must  have  access  to  the 
highest  level  of  expression  of  fact  and 
opinion  on  issues  of  importance. 

So  I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  at- 
tention to  the  needs  of  rural  citizens. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

The  impact  of  a  national  concept  of 
news,  a  national  concept  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  news,  and  the  abiUty  to  keep 
this  country  together  rests  on  a  free 
and  healthy  press.  That  means  that 
publications  that  are  capable  of  being 
mailed  must  be  available  to  everybody 
in  the  country  who  has  the  ability  to  pay 
for  them. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  compel  pub- 
lishers to  abide  by  a  postal  rate  which 
will  cause  an  ever-increasing  cycle  of 
higher  subscription  rates.  The  more  pub- 
lishers raise  their  prices,  the  fewer  sub- 
scribers they  are  going  to  have.  Ulti- 
mately that  will  be  as  bad  as  the  original 
system  that  existed  under  the  Post  OflQce 
Department.  I  would  rather  have  the 
Post  Office  Department  restored  with 
the  system  of  postal  rates  based  upon 
how  much  Congress  is  wilhng  to  con- 
tribute in  order  to  keep  the  postal 
system  healthy,  instead  of  allowing  it  to 
fail  because  postal  rates  are  too  high. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  What  the  Senator 
is  saying  in  essence  is  that  what  we  do  in 
the  passage  of  S.  411  is  not  contradic- 
tory to  what  Congress  did  in  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Postal  Service  in  1970.  This 
point  must  be  imderstood. 

Mr.  Present,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  able  Senator  from  Virginia 
be  given  1  minute. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, S.  411  would  slow  down  postal  rate 
increases  for  second  class  mail  users. 
Among  those  benefiting  from  the  pend- 
ing legislation  would  be  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers. 

The  Rkcord,  I  feel,  should  show  that  I 
have  an  indirect  interest  in  two  weekly 
newspsipers  and  a  major  interest  in  two 
daily  newspapers.  The  impact  on  the  two 
weekly  newspapers,  particularly  since  my 
interest  is  neither  direct  nor  major, 
would  not  be  great  enough  to  disqualify 
my  casting  a  vote  on  the  pending 
measure. 

But  in  considering  the  effect  on  the 
two  daily  newspapers,  in  which  I  have 
a  major  interest,  the  impact  would  be  of 
some  significance  to  one  of  these  news- 
papers, if  not  both. 


Thus,  in  considering  this  legislation, 
I  feel  that  my  voting  on  it  would  rep- 
resent a  conflict  of  interest.  Therefore, 
when  the  roll  is  called,  I  shall  answer 
"Present." 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  V Js^nia.  There  has  been  an 
earlier  request  of  a  .similar  nature  from 
the  able  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley). 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  y  minutes  to  the 
able  Senator  from  Massachusetts   (Mr. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  chairman  very  much. 

I  am  pleased  to  give  my  strong  sup- 
port to  S.  411,  the  Postal  Rate  Adjust- 
ment Act  now  on  the  Senate  floor,  and 
I  hope  that  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  will  approve  it  promptly. 

In  a  sense,  the  legislation  is  a  com- 
promise, but  it  is  an  extremely  valuable 
compromise  that  will  bring  substantial 
immediate  relief  to  newspapers  and 
magazines  now  suffering  under  the 
crushing  burden  of  soaring  postal  rates. 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGe£)  and  the  Senate  Post  Office 
Committee  for  their  timely,  constructive, 
and  realistic  response  to  what  has  be- 
come an  increasingly  urgent  problem. 

Mr.  McGEE,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  deserves  great 
credit  for  successfully  guiding  this 
important  legislation  to  the  floor  for 
Senate  action.  I  also  commend  Senator 
Nelson  for  the  significant  legislation  he 
introduced,  and  for  his  major  contribu- 
tions in  developing  the  issue  in  the 
course  of  the  long  debate  leading  to  our 
action  today. 

In  January  1973,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatee)  and  I  joined 
in  introducing  legislation,  S.  842,  to  al- 
leviate the  serious  impact  of  continuing 
exorbitant  increases  in  second-class 
postal  rates  on  magazines,  newspapers, 
and  other  publications,  and  thereby  to 
preserve  the  ability  of  the  reading  public 
to  obtain  a  wide  selection  of  information, 
views,  and  ideas  through  the  mails.  In 
all,  25  Senators  sponsored  the  bill  we 
introduced. 

S.  411,  the  bill  now  reported  favor- 
ably to  the  Senate,  is  more  limited  than 
the  bill  we  proposed,  but  it  is  aimed  at 
tlie  same  problem  an^  incorporates  the 
most  important  feature  of  our  bill,  the 
phase  in  of  postal  rate  increases  over  a 
longer  period  of  time.  Thus,  the  commit- 
tee bill  extends  the  period  for  publica- 
tions to  adjust  to  the  postal  rate  in- 
creases to  8  years  for  profit  publications 
and  to  16  years  for  nonprofit  publica- 
tions. Under  present  law,  the  phasing 
period  for  these  publications  is  5  years 
and  10  years,  respectively. 

Both  Senator  Goldwater  and  I  believe 
the  reasons  for  protecting  the  Nation's 
newspapers  and  magazines  and  the  in- 
formational needs  of  the  reading  public 
are  as  strong  or  stronger  now  than  when 
we  originally  introduced  oijr  legislation. 
Because  we  believe  it  is  urgent  for  legis- 
lative relief  to  be  enacted  into  law  before 
the  next  scheduled  postal  rate  increase 
goes  into  effect  on  July  6,  1974,  we  have 
asked  that  our  names  be  included  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  411,  to  which  we  give  our 
warm  support. 

Vital  Issues  come  before  the  Senate  in 
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many  shapes  and  forms.  The  title  and 
even  the  language  of  S.  411  give  Uttle 
clue  to  the  real  significance  of  the  pend- 
ing legislation  and  the  issues  underlying 
it.  But  it  is  fair  to  say,  I  think,  that  the 
bill  before  us  now  may  well  be  the  most 
important  single  piece  of  legislation  the 
present  Congress  will  consider  in  the  area 
of  promoting  first  amendment  rights, 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  flow  of 
ideas  in  our  free  society. 

To  virtually  every  citizen,  the  news  of 
the  10  cent  stamp  has  come  as  unwel- 
come fresh  evidence  of  the  Nation's  sick 
economy  and  our  continuing  inability  to 
bring  Inflation  under  control. 

But  for  thousands  of  newspapers  and 
magazines  across  the  country,  the  news 
of  rising  postal  rates  is  far  more  serious 
than  just  a  sjTnbol  of  inflatien — it  is  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  to  many  widely 
respected  journals  that  have  always  been 
pillars  of  the  first  amendment  and  the 
lifeblood  of  ideas  in  oiu-  democratic 
society. 

For  almost  two  centuries,  the  postal 
system  in  America  has  operated  on  Ben- 
jamin Franklin's  basic  principle  that  the 
printed  word  occupies  a  central  place 
under  the  Constitution  and  the  first 
amendment.  Whether  you  call  it  a  postal 
service  or  a  postal  subsidy,  the  purpose 
and  tradition  have  always  been  the  same. 
Newspapers  and  magazines  pay  lower 
postal  rates  because  we  want  no  serious 
financial  hurdles  to  block  the  spread  of 
ideas  in  our  democracy. 

In  recent  years  however,  the  Postal 
Service  has  been  trying  to  change  all 
that  and  nullify  this  proud  tradition. 
The  trouble  began  with  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970,  which  created 
the  Postal  Service  and  imposed  a  gen- 
eral requirement  that  the  mail  should 
pay  its  way.  Disregarding  other  equally 
Important  requirements  in  the  act  and 
substantial  legislative  history  to  the  con- 
trary, the  Postal  Service  began  to  read 
the  language  on  self-sufficiency  as  a 
license  to  reverse  one  of  the  time-hon- 
ored traditions  of  our  country,  under 
which  ideas  and  printed  words  have 
never  had  to  pay  full  freight  in  our  na- 
tional life,  at  least  in  terms  of  the  ac- 
countant's balance  sheet. 

The  figures  tell  a  story  of  astronomical 
recent  increases  in  postal  rates  for  news- 
papers and  magazines.  The  magnitude  of 
the  increases  was  entirely  unanticipated. 
At  the  time  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act  was  passed,  it  had  been  expected 
that  second-class  rates  might  increase 
by  as  much  as  50  to  60  percent,  to  be 
phased  in  over  the  5-  and  10-year  periods 
provided,  respectively,  for  profit  and 
nonprofit  publications. 

In  1971,  however,  the  Postal  Service 
approved  a  127-percent  increase  for  such 
rates,  to  be  phased  In  at  the  rate  of  25 
percent  a  year  through  1976.  And  last 
fall,  the  Service  compoimded  the  crisis 
by  imposing  an  additional  91 -percent  in- 
crease, to  be  phased  In  over  the  remain- 
der of  the  same  period. 

As  a  result,  these  new  rates  meant  a 
total  increase  of  218  percent  by  1976, 
or  an  average  increase  of  43  percent  a 
year  for  the  5-year  phasing  period,  an 
increase  that  makes  even  the  soaring  cost 
of  food  and  fuel  a  bargain  by  comparl- 
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son.  And  still  further  increases  were  an- 
ticipated in  the  immediate  futiu-e. 

Obviously,  it  is  no  answer  to  say  that 
the  postal  increase  represents  only  pen- 
nies per  copy,  yet  that  has  been  the  fav- 
orite hedge  of  the  Postal  Service  in  de- 
fending the  heavy  increases. 

Clearly,  the  coimtry  would  not  tolerate 
a  demand  by  oil  companies  for  exorbitant 
gasoline  price  increases,  even  though 
such  increases  represent  "only"  pennies 
per  gallon.  Why,  then  should  exorbitant 
annual  postal  increases  be  received  with 
any  more  equanimity? 

For  many  respected  publications,  such 
increases  might  well  be  a  mandatory  sen- 
tence of  capital  punishment.  For  coimt- 
less  others,  the  increases  would  mean 
serious  reductions  in  quality,  and  forced 
curtailments  of  circulation  that  the  Na- 
tion can  ill  afiford  to  suffer.  The  death  of 
Life  and  many  other  popular  magazines 
of  wide  appeal  in  recent  years — most  re- 
cently, the  Intellectual  Digest — is  somber 
testimony  to  the  very  real  threat  the  cur- 
rent increases  pose  to  some  of  our  most 
valuable  existing  publications,  large  and 
small  aUke. 

The  Postal  Service  has  argued  in  the 
past  that  the  problem  is  not  serious,  be- 
cause pubUcations  can  pass  the  rate  in- 
creases along  to  their  subscribers  and 
their  advertisers.  In  the  view  of  most  eco- 
nomic experts,  however,  the  large  new 
postal  increases  simply  cannot  be  passed 
along  that  way.  As  subscriptions  and  ad- 
vertising rates  go  up.  subscribers  and  ad- 
vertisers drop  off,  according  to  the  inex- 
orable law  of  the  marketplace.  For  many 
publications,  asking  them  to  raise  their 
rates  is  like  asking  them  to  walk  the 
plank. 

A  further  alarming  prospect  is  that  the 
unrestrained  new  postal  rates  will  accel- 
erate the  disturbing  ciurrent  journalistic 
trend  away  from  low-priced,  mass-audi- 
ence newspapers  and  magazines  and  to- 
ward costly  special  interest  publications. 
If  the  new  postal  rates  are  .allowed  to 
stand,  we  face  the  very  real  danger  that 
television  will  become  the  only  medium 
in  the  country  reaching  large  numbers  of 
people,  while  magazines  become  the  ex- 
clusive preserve  of  a  small  and  affluent 
elite. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  many  distin- 
guished publications  have  now  become 
extinct,  gone  the  way  of  the  passenger 
pigeon,  victims  of  the  imyielding  brutal- 
ity of  the  balance  sheet.  But  when  the 
heavy  thimib  of  government  itself  in- 
trudes to  distort  the  balance,  the  prob- 
lem is  much  worse. 

Nor  can  the  problem  of  rising  postal 
rates  be  viewed  in  isolation.  At  this  time 
of  challenge  on  so  many  fronts  to  free- 
dom of  the  press,  the  burden  of  the  new 
rate  increase  is  especially  ominous.  In 
recent  years,  we  have  seen  the  Pentagon 
papers  case  and  the  attempt  to  impose 
an  unprecedented  prior  restraint  on  the 
dissemination  of  news.  We  have  seen 
subpenas  served  on  newspapers,  re- 
porters subjected  to  illegal  wiretapping 
by  the  government,  and  other  reporters 
Jailed  for  contempt  for  refusing  to  dis- 
close their  sources  to  law  enforcement 
agencies.  We  have  seen  threats  of  op- 
pressive government  action  against  the 
freedom  of  the  broadcast  media.  Wher- 


ever we  turn,  we  see  the  press  and  our 
first  amendment  freedoms  imder  attack 
by  the  pressure  of  official  policy. 

Most  insidious  of  all,  perhaps,  is  gov- 
ernment pressure  in  the  form  of  eco- 
nomic policy.  The  Supreme  Court  put  it 
well  long  ago  in  prohibiting  States  from 
taxing  the  new  Federal  institutions  be- 
ing created  at  the  beginning  of  our  Re- 
public—"The  power  to  tax  is  the  power 
to  destroy,"  said  Chief  Justice  John 
Marshall. 

And  so  is  the  power  to  impose  exorbi- 
tant postal  rates.  The  Postal  Service  has 
the  responsibility  to  exercise  its  vast  new 
powers  wisely  and  fairly.  Congress  has 
the  obligation  to  hold  it  to  that  standard, 
and  that  Is  the  purpose  of  the  legislation 
we  are  voting  on  today. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  respond  to  the 
suggestions  that  the  effect  of  this  legis- 
lation will  be  to  provide  unjustified  sub- 
sidies to  a  handful  of  large  magazines 
and  newspapers.  A  number  of  publica- 
tions have  been  mentioned  by  name,  such 
as  Time  magazine,  the  Reader's  Digest, 
and  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

But,  Mr.  President.  I  think  it  also 
should  be  pointed  out  what  has  happened 
to  such  magazines  and  newspapers  in  re- 
cent times.  All  we  have  to  do  Is  look  at 
the  alarming  increases  in  the  subscrip- 
tion rates  of  magazines  like  Time  and 
Newsweek,  the  rumored  forced  curtail- 
ment of  2  million  In  the  circulation  of 
the  Reader's  Digest,  and  the  reductions 
in  size  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal— is 
that  what  Congress  wants?  And  even  if 
we  compare  the  benefits  that  these  mag- 
azines and  publications  will  receive  ver- 
sus the  total  postal  costs  they  pay  to- 
day, we  find  that,  actually,  they  will  be 
getting  back  less  than  their  proportionate 
share. 

So,  even  when  we  consider  the  ad- 
vantages to  the  large  publications  that 
have  been  singled  out  unfairly  here, 
those  advantages  are  certainly  not  out  of 
line. 

In  addition,  under  the  legislation  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate,  we  should  not  for- 
get that  there  will  be  substantial  benefits 
to  countless  small  publications — benefits 
that  can  mean  the  difference  between 
life  and  death  of  publications  we  can't 
afford  to  lose.  Let  us  also  remember  that 
a  major  part  of  the  benefits  will  go  to  the 
nonprofit  publications,  which  many 
Americans  rely  on  for  their  information. 
I  think  particularly  of  the  American 
Legion  magazine,  and  the  many  worth- 
while labor,  farm,  and  church  publica- 
tions. 

These  newspapers  nad  magazines  play 
an  extremely  valuable  role  In  educating 
the  country  and  bringing  our  people  to- 
gether, and  Congress  simply  cannot 
stand  by  and  let  the  Postal  Service 
destroy  all  that. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
stated,   I  urge   the  Senate   to   approve 
this  bill. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  just  wish  to  join  the 
Senator  In  expressing  my  support  for 
this  bill,  and  to  congratulate  those  who 
have  been  active  In  developing  it.  Includ- 
ing the  Senator  himself. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  each  of  ua  is 
acutely  aware  of  the  strains  of  the  con- 
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tinning  effect  of  the  spiraling  postal 
costs  on  books  and  other  cultural  ma- 
terials accessible  to  the  general  public. 
I  support  S.  411,  as  I  know  that  if  the 
rates  are  allowed  to  rise  unchallenged,  it 
woxild  mean  the  demise  of  many  impor- 
tant publications  in  our  Nation  which 
cover  the  business,  religious,  agricultural 
and  other  groups. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  coun- 
teract these  increasing  and  disabling 
costs — our  country  must  encourage  the 
dissemination  of  information  and  ideas 
and  this  should  not  be  threatened  by 
bankruptcy  or  a  fold-up  of  any  major 
part  of  the  publishing  industry.  In  New 
York  State,  where  the  publishing  and 
direct-mail  industries  are  heavily  con- 
centrated, certainly  they  will  ultimately 
suffer.  For  example,  the  demise  of  both 
Life  and  Look  cost  much  in  public  infor- 
mation and  thousands  of  jobs,  because 
these  huge  publications  were  forced  to 
give  up  following  the  postal  boost  in 
second-class  rates  which  went  into  effect 
in  1971. 

Increasing  the  number  of  years  for  the 
annual  phasing-in  process  is  the  relief 
here  sought,  and  I  join  in  support  of 
S.  411. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  at  the  close 
of  his  very  helpful  remarks  stressed  the 
importance  of  this  legislation  to  non- 
profit publications. 

Mr.  K'^NNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Earlier,  I  mentioned 
the  nonprofit  publications,  such  as  the 
American  Legion  magazine  and  the  labor 
and  farm  and  church  publications.  I 
want  the  Record  to  refiect  that  there  is 
no  champion  of  these  important  publica- 
tions equal  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph).  I 
have  listened  to  his  clear  and  eloquent 
voice  time  and  time  again  since  I  came 
to  the  Senate,  expressing  his  views  when 
the  rights  of  these  publications  have 
been  threatened.  I  know,  for  example, 
that  the  Senator  played  a  major  role  in 
securing  fair  treatment  for  the  nonprofit 
publications  in  the  crucial  publications 
after  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970. 

I  know  that  this  subject  is  a  favorite 
Interest  of  his.  He  has  helped  to  educate 
this  Chamber  by  his  skill  and  long  ex- 
perience, and  his  efforts  have  been  of 
benefit  to  the  constituents  of  all  the 
Members  of  this  body. 

I  am  sure  it  is  understood  by  the  mem- 
bership of  this  body,  that  when  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
speaks  about  this  matter,  he  speaks  not 
only  with  a  great  sense  of  feeling  for  the 
issue  but  also  with  unsurpassed  knowl- 
edge. I  want  the  Record  to  reflect  that, 
and  I  congratulate  him  for  his  achieve- 
ments. Certainly,  this  bill  would  not  be 
before  the  Senate  now  without  his  own 
strong,  galvanizing  efforts  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  he  deserves  great  praise  for 
the  skill  he  has  contributed  to  this  effort. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
verj'  appreciative  of  the  thoughtful  and 


gracious  comments  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) .  I  know  of  the  Senator's  constant 
efforts  to  secure  approval  of  postal  rate 
legislation  and  I  recall  his  compelling 
testimony  before  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  sponsors  of  legislation  and 
worked  diligently  to  bring  this  issue  into 
focus.  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  effectively  articulated  the  need  for 
enactment  of  this  measure. 

He  has  correctly  stressed  that  much  of 
the  benefit  that  will  be  derived  from  this 
bill  will  be  for  the  nonprofit  mailers  of 
second  and  third  class  mail. 

SENATOR     RANDOLPH     SUPPORTS     POSTAL    SERVICE 
BILI.    S.    4  1  1 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  us  is  the 
result  of  more  than  a  year  of  study 
and  consideration  by  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  of  the  problems  of  the  im- 
pact of  rising  postal  costs  on  mail 
users  and  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  modernizing  the  postal  system. 
Recently,  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  submitted  its  report  on 
our  investigation  of  the  Postal  Service 
and  I  commend  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion the  data  assembled  in  that  report 
and  the  conclusions  which  we  reached. 
In  essence,  it  is  our  judgment  that  it  is 
going  to  take  more  time  to  modernize 
the  Post  Office  and  to  achieve  effective 
cost  control  than  we  thought  it  would 
when  Congress  enacted  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  4  years  ago. 

Many  of  us  recognized  at  that  time 
that  you  could  not  quickly  develop  a 
wholly  modern  postal  delivery  system 
which  covered  the  entire  Nation,  had 
more  than  30.000  post  offices,  30,000  rural 
routes,  12.000  star  routes,  10,000  contract 
stations.  741,000  employees,  and  85  bil- 
lion pieces  of  mail  if  mail  users  were  re- 
quired to  pay  10  percent  of  the  costs.  We 
proposed,  and  the  Congress  accepted,  and 
the  President  signed  a  bill  that  provided 
for  the  gradual  development  of  a  break- 
even Post  Office  over  an  extended  period 
of  time. 

We  did  this  in  two  ways.  First,  we 
granted  a  public  service  appropriation  to 
the  Post  Office  equal  to  10  percent  of  the 
expenditures  in  fiscal  year  1971,  the  year 
we  were  considering  the  bill.  Tha*  con- 
tinues at  that  rate — $920  million  a  year — 
through  fiscal  year  1979  and  then  de- 
clines at  a  rate  of  1  percent  each  year 
through  fiscal  year  1984.  Thereafter,  If 
the  Postal  Ser\'ice  feels  that  it  can  pro- 
vide adequate  postal  services  without  the 
money,  the  public  service  appropriation 
may  be  discontinued.  The  second  feature 
for  achieving  a  break-even  status  over 
a  long  period  was  to  permit  mail  users 
who  had  enjoyed  very  low  postal  rates 
for  many  years  to  adjust  to  the  impact 
of  postage  increases.  We  sensed  they 
were  coming.  You  cannot  give  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  milUon  postal  em- 
ployees a  17  percent  pay  increase,  as  we 
did  in  1970,  without  spending  a  very 
substantial  amount  of  money.  To  ease 
the  impact  of  sudden  cost  increases,  the 
law  was  written  to  provide  a  10-year  pe- 
riod of  adjustment  for  nonprofit  organi- 
zations— and  others  who  had  statutory 
preferences  at  that  time — and  a  5-year 
period  of  adjustment  for  reg\ilar  second-. 


controlled  circulation,  third-,  and 
fourth-class  mailers  whose  rates  would 
have  to  be  increased.  We  thought  that 
would  be  sufficient.  In  our  report  to  the 
Senate  on  June  3,  1970,  we  said: 

The  committee  does  not  believe  that  small 
Incremental  Increases  in  rates  spread  out  over 
5-  and  10-year  periods  will  be  detrimental  to 
mail  matter  allowed  preferential  rates  be- 
cause they  contribute  to  the  public  welfare. 

Our  hopes  were  optimistic.  Now  we  all 
know  that  inflation  has  been  severe. 
There  are  no  costs  which  have  not  in- 
creased dramatically  •'in  the  last  4 
years.  The  cost  of  food  has  risen  more 
than  30  percent.  Clothing,  housing,  fuel, 
all  items  have  increased.  Postal  costs 
have  increased  more  than  anticipated. 
Between  1970  and  1974,  total  employ- 
ment in  the  Postal  Service  declined  at  a 
rate  of  1.3  percent  a  year;  mail  volume 
increased  at  the  rate  of  2  percent  a  year; 
employee  productivity  increased  at  a  rate 
of  3.3  percent  a  year;  but  postal  costs 
increased  at  a  rate  of  11.4  percent  a  year, 
a  total  of  45.5  percent — a  dollar  increase 
from  $7.8  billion  to  $11.4  billion.  The 
consumer  price  index  during  the  same 
period  rose  at  a  rate  of  5.6  percent,  some 
half  of  the  rate  of  increase  in  postal 
costs.  Second-class  rates  have  risen  about 
25  percent  a  year  since  1970.  Few  other 
increases  in  the  economy  have  been  so 
rapid. 

Congress  did  not  anticipate  that  kind 
of  increase.  When  we  legislated  a  public 
service  appropriation  based  on  fiscal  year 
1971  costs,  we  assiuned  that  the  conver- 
sion of  the  old  Post  Office  Department 
to  the  new  Postal  Service  would  give 
postal  management  sufficient  independ- 
ent authority  to  achieve  substantial  sav- 
ings. That  has  not  been  the  case.  I  do  not 
criticize  Postmaster  General  Klassen  or 
the  Postal  Service  for  this  result.  We  do 
not  know  where  we  would  be  if  we  had 
not  enacted  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act;  the  costs  might  have  increased  even 
more.  No  one  can  be  sure.  The  point  is, 
regardless  of  the  reasons  for  the  cost  in- 
creases, they  have  in  fact  occurred,  and 
the  question  before  us  is  whether  addi- 
tional time  should  be  given  to  the  Postal 
Service  to  adjust  to  that  reality. 

Committee  members  have  given  care- 
ful consideration  to  several  alternatives. 
After  thorough  consideration,  we  decided 
to  grant  an  additional  3  years  to  regiilar 
rate  mailers  and  an  additional  3  years  to 
nonprofit  mailers.  I  believe  this  is  a  very 
responsible  proposal.  It  may  be  that  ad- 
ditional legislation  will  be  needed  to  help 
the  Postal  Service.  If  further  evidence 
justifies  further  adjustments  in  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act,  I  am  sure 
that  the  committee  will  consider  those 
problems. 

As  I  stated,  there  are  significant  bene- 
fits in  this  legislation  for  the  mailers  of 
second-  and  third-class  mail  which  are 
nonprofit  institutions.  The  pre- 1970  law 
prescribed  that  nonprofit  reUgious,  edu- 
cational, scientific,  philanthropic,  agri- 
cultural, labor,  veterans,  and  fraternal 
organizations  are  entitled  to  mail  at  very 
low  rates,  and  under  the  terms  of  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act  those  rates 
may  never  exceed  attributable  costs.  In 
other  words,  they  pay  none  of  the  over- 
head. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  fiscal  year  1975 
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nonprofit  mailers  of  second-class  publi- 
cations, such  as  church  newsletters,  the 
American  Legion  magazine — which  was 
mentioned  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy) — the  Boy  Scout 
magazine  and  many  other  nonprofit  pub- 
lications, will  total  approximately  2.3  bil- 
lion pieces  of  mail.  Regular  rate  pubUca- 
tions  such  as  newspapers  find  magazines, 
which  are  operated  for  profit,  will  total 
6.5  billion  pieces.  Although  a  significant 
portion  of  the  total  cost  of  the  phase-in 
legislation  goes  for  regular  newspapers 
and  magazines,  the  contribution  per  piece 
favors  nonprofit  pubUcations  which  are 
not  required  to  contribute  to  institutional 
costs.  The  committee  has  not  extended 
additional  time  for  phasing  to  profit-ori- 
ented third-class  mailers.  All  of  the  cost 
attributable  to  third-class  mail  in  S.  411 
Is  only  for  the  benefit  of  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations who  are  generally  engaged 
in  the  solicitation  of  charitable  funds — 
Easter  Seals,  chiu-ch  contributions,  and 
other  worthwhile  fund-raising  activities. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  Members  of 
the  Senate  believe  In  che  worth  of  non- 
profit organizations.  There  is  real  con- 
cern over  the  burden  increased  postal 
rates  have  placed  on  these  organizations. 
Their  membership  will  suffer  in  the  form 
of  increased  dues,  reduced  publication  or 
possibly  even  curtailment  of  the  major 
means  of  communication  such  an  organ- 
ization has  with  its  members.  The  meas- 
ure before  us  would  offer  these  vital  or- 
ganizations significant  relief. 

Many  would  argue  that  we  are  address- 
ing only  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg— that  all 
costs  have  risen  over  the  past  decade 
and  that  nonprofit  publishers  are  experi- 
encing the  same  inflationary  spiral  as 
every  American.  However,  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  has  cor- 
rectly pointed  out  that  while  all  costs  had 
risen,  postage  costs  have  increased  astro- 
nomically in  comparison. 

The  publishers  of  the  American  Legion 
magazine  tell  us  that  in  the  5  years 
prior  to  1973.  printing  costs  rose  10  per- 
cent; paper  11  percent,  labor  8.5  percent; 
while  postal  costs  an  average  of  23.5  per- 
cent per  year  since  1972. 

The  range  of  these  increases  in  dollar 
totals  are  reflected  in  the  reports  of  two 
of  the  largest  nonprofit  publications.  I 
refer  again  to  the  American  Legion  mag- 
azine. They  state  that  their  postage  bill 
increased  from  $163,000  in  1968  to  more 
than  $300,000  in  1973,  and  they  esti- 
mated that  if  no  relief  is  forthcoming 
their  postal  costs  wiU  approach  $1  mil- 
lion in  1980.  Turning  to  the  Catholic 
Press,  we  find  that  their  annual  postal 
bill  was  about  $10,000  in  1971.  By  1981, 
under  the  present  rate  schedule  and  at 
the  end  of  the  10-year  phase-in  period,  it 
will  be  $50.000 — an  Increase  of  400  per- 
cent. 

The  sitiiation  of  nonprofit  publications 
is  critical  since  they  are  least  able  to 
pass  incresises  along  to  their  subscribers. 
They  do  great  work  for  the  common 
welfare  of  the  Nation,  in  addition  to 
their  own  constituencies.  They  have  few- 
er commercial  resources  available  liian 
any  group  of  pubUcations  and  yet,  they 
sustain  the  greatest  percentage  of  in- 
crease and  the  heaviest  burden  of  all  in 
this  new  structure  of  postage  rates. 

Let  us  not  be  remiss  in  our  effort  to 


aid  them.  Not  only  do  we  have  the  au- 
thority to  provide  relief,  but  the  obliga- 
tion. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  comment  on 
the  library  mailer  who  serves  your  con- 
stituents and  mine. 

On  the  average,  about  half  the  books 
purchased  by  Ubraries  are  delivered  by 
mail,  and  In  the  case  of  those  located 
out  of  the  metropolitan  area,  as  much  as 
90  percent  of  the  books  and  other  ma- 
terials are  delivered  by  mail.  A  substan- 
tial rate  increase  adversely  affects  these 
users  of  the  special  fourth-class  rate.  I 
emphasize  that  most  libraries  have  no 
way  of  passing  on  costs  to  their  cus- 
tomers. 

In  order  to  offset  higher  postage  costs, 
other  expenditures  must  be  reduced; 
namely,  the  purchase  of  books,  maga- 
zines, and  other  library  materials.  At  a 
time  when  our  colleges  and  universities 
are  seeking  students  in  order  to  remain 
financially  solvent,  they  will  be  expected 
to  either  absorb  these  postal  increases 
or  reduce  their  purchase  o'  books.  Such  a 
situation  Is  appalling.  Ar.d  what  about 
the  public  Ubraries  which  serve  aU  of  our 
constituents?  By  reducing  the  amount  of 
money  these  Ubraries  must  spend  for 
postage,  funds  are  freed  for  book  ac- 
quisition. More  books  available  means  a 
better  educated  public.  A  better  educated 
pubUc  means  a  better  America. 

I  want  to  stress,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  total  cost  of  S.  411  for  aU  second- 
class,  controUed  circulation,  nonprofit 
third-class  and  special-rate  and  Ubrary 
rate  fourth-class  mall  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year  is  $45.2  million.  I  beUeve  that 
the  benefits  to  the  public,  which  reads 
second-class  and  controlled  circulation 
publications,  which  supports  charitable 
efforts,  and  which  uses  pubUc  libraries 
and  buys  books  from  publishers,  support 
this  modest  appropriation  of  additional 
funds  during  this  transitional  period  of 
the  new  Postal  Service.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  join  in  voting  for  the  pass- 
age of  S.  411. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  the  point  of  no 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  842.  legislation  similar  to  that 
now  under  consideration.  I  urge  strongly 
that  the  Senate  pass  the  pending  bill  to 
ease  the  tremendous  burden  being  placed 
on  thousands  of  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, especiaUy  low-circulation  publica- 
tions, by  the  proposed  increase  in  second- 
class  postage  rates. 

The  Postal  Service  has  proposed  sec- 
ond-class rate  increases  which  could 
amount  to  300  percent  for  profit  publlca- 
tioris  and  700  percent  for  nonprofit  publi- 
cations. These  are  prohibitive  rates  for 
many  magazines  that  are  a  vital  part  of 
our  national  scene,  providing  news  and 


opinion  essential  to  a  participatory  de- 
mocracy. 

Moreover,  the  proposed  rate  Increases 
would  work  a  severe  hardship  on  thou- 
sands of  weekly  newspapers  which  are 
often  the  principal  source  of  information 
within  their  commimities.  In  my  own 
State  of  Indiana,  hundreds  of  these  week- 
ly publications  are  essential  to  the  effec- 
tive sharing  of  information  in  neighbor- 
hoods of  larger  cities  suid  for  entire  towns 
in  our  rural  communities. 

The  key  provision  of  the  pending  bill 
(S.  411)  would  be  to  extend  from  5  to  8 
years  the  period  for  imposing  the  higher  / 
second-class  postal  rates  on  profltmaking 
publications,  and  from  10  to  16  years  for 
nonprofit  publications.  These  nonprofit 
publications  include  not  only  the  pubU- 
cations of  charitable  organizations,  but 
the  pubUcations  of  nonprofit  civic,  fra- 
ternal, and  worker  organizations. 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  if 
the  Postal  Service  is  able  to  force  through 
Its  prop>osed  rate  increases  over  the  short- 
term  schedule  it  wants  that  many  valu- 
able pubUcations.  national  and  local,  will 
cease  to  publish.  The  loss  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  would  be  severe  and  the  free 
flow  of  information,  news,  and  opinion 
within  oiu-  democracy  would  be  seriously 
Impaired. 

It  Is  important  to  point  out,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  pubUcatlcwis  which  rely  on 
second-class  postal  rates — which  have 
historically  been  subsidized  because  of 
the  Importance  of  pubUcations  that 
qualify  for  these  rates — operate  on  very 
narrow  proflt  margins  and  are  very  sus- 
ceptible to  the  economic  Impact  of  any 
change  in  costs.  In  recent  years  the  sharp 
rise  in  the  price  of  paper  has  strained 
the  budgets  of  these  pubUcations  and  the 
proposed  rise  in  postal  rates  would  sound 
the  death  kneU  for  many  of  them. 

It  \s  unfortunate  that  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice has  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  began  pubUc  post  offices 
in  the  earUest  days  of  our  country  for 
the  precise  purpose  of  encouraging  and 
fostering  the  widest  possible  dissemina- 
tion of  varying  views  via  the  malls. 

Suggestions  that  the  postal  rate  in- 
creases be  passed  along  to  subscribers  are 
pointless,  since  a  significant  Increase  in 
subscription  costs  wUl  mean  the  loss  of 
readers,  thereby  lowering  advertising 
revenues,  and  ultimately  creating  eco- 
nomic pressiures  which  will  force  many 
periodicals  to  stop  pubUshing. 

Our  Foimding  Fathers  understood  the 
necessity  of  the  free  exchange  of  poUtlcal 
views  to  the  success  of  democracy.  This 
need  for  open  discussion  of  matters  of 
pubUc  affairs  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  first 
amendment,  and  has  been  reaffirmed 
many  times  through  our  history  by  the 
special  postal  rates  for  newspapers  and 
periodicals.  To  shut  off  this  flow  of  opin- 
ion and  information  Is  to  do  damage — 
unnecessary  and  harmful — to  democracy 
itself. 

Mr.  President,  the  urgency  of  the  situa- 
tion has  been  amply  testified  to  by  pub- 
lishers from  every  part  of  the  country. 
The  need  for  congressioiml  action  to 
forestaU  imreasonable  second-class 
postal  rates  is  clear.  I  trust  the  Senate 
wiU  respond  to  that  need  and  pass  this 
blU  to  protect  the  free  and  uninterrupted 
flow  of  opinion  and  information. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
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in  support  of  S.  411  which  is  presently 
under  consideration. 

The  sole  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  years  permitted  for 
postal  rates  to  be  absorbed  by  certain 
matters.  I  draw  particular  attention  to 
the  provision  which  would  extend  the 
phasing  period  for  postal  rates  paid  by 
publishers  of  magazines  and  newspapers. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
chaired  by  my  distinguished  colleague, 
Mr.  McGee,  has  considered  in  great  de- 
tail the  matter  of  extending  postal  rate 
phasing  periods.  Only  after  extensive 
review  and  discussion  was  a  decision 
reached  by  a  majority  of  that  committee. 
I  commend  the  diUgent  efforts  made  by 
its  members  on  this  highly  important 
and  timely  issue. 

The  broad  dissemination  of  the  writ- 
ten word  has  long  been  viewed  as  a  pow- 
erful force  in  the  public  interest.  Our 
early  leaders  took  the  position  that  the 
Post  Office  should  provide  a  strong  im- 
petus to  the  promotion  of  the  idea  of 
democracy  and  self-government.  There 
has  been  a  conscious  effort  in  our  history 
to  foster  a  belief  that  the  press  ought 
to  be  subsidized  for  this  purpose.  This 
idea  has  persisted  until  the  recent  in- 
creases in  postal  rates. 

The  report  on  S.  411  clearly  reflects 
that  the  Congress  underestimated  the 
extent  to  which  the  1970  Postal  Reorg- 
anization Act  would  result  in  rapid  and 
substantial  increases  in  postal  rates. 
Furthermore,  there  is  evidence  that  pub- 
Ucations have  experienced  increasing 
costs  which  are  difficult  to  absorb  be- 
cause of  the  relatively  low  profit  margin 
realized  in  this  industry. 

Thus,  we  have  reached  a  situation  in 
which  the  continued  escalation  of  postal 
rates  for  such  mailers  may  result  in  the 
demise  or  crippUng  of  many  prominent 
magazines  and  newspapers.  In  my  view, 
this  would  be  a  result  inimical  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  American  people  in  gen- 
eral. Our  citizens  benefit  greatly  from  the 
continuous  flow  of  information  and  ideas 
through  the  printed  word.  This  flow  must 
be  preserved. 

It  is  not. the  intent  of  S.  411  to  abro- 
gate the  intent  and  thrust  of  the  1970 
Postal  Reorganization  Act  which  requires 
that  each  class  of  mail  ultimately  pro- 
vide revenues  equal  at  least  to  its  at- 
tributable cost.  The  mandate  to  estab- 
lish the  Postal  Service  as  a  pubUc  corpo- 
ration remains  intact.  Furthermore,  this 
bUl  would  not  interfere  with  the  author- 
ity of  the  Postal  Rate  Commission,  estab- 
lished in  the  1970  legislation,  to  deter- 
mine and  fix  postal  rates  in  the  future. 
S.  411  would  simply  increase  the  existing 
subsidy  to  the  Postal  Service  to  ease  the 
burden  upon  profit  and  nonprofit  pub- 
lications and  certain  other  mailers 
caused  by  postal  rates. 

This  Senator  is  well  aware  that  the 
cost  of  this  bill  wiU  exceed  three-quar- 
ters of  a  billion  doUars  over  the  next  14 
years.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  this  matter 
Is  of  sufficient  priority  to  command  this 
type  of  expenditiore.  Therefore.  I  urge 
my  coUeagues  to  vote  in  favor  of  S.  411 
as  presently  drafted. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Blr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  S.  411,  a  bUl 
to  extend  postal  rate  adjustments.  In  the 


last  few  years  we  have  seen  a  series  of 
exorbitant  increases  in  second-,  third-, 
and  fourth-class  postal  rates,  the  first 
being  an  unprecedented  127-percent  in- 
crease for  second-class  users.  There  have 
been  additional  rate  increases  since  that 
time  and  it  is  my  imderstanding  that 
more  can  be  expected  in  the  future,  per- 
haps ranging  even  as  high  as  700  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  President,  these  increases  pose  an 
extreme  burden  on  those  newspapers, 
periodicals,  and  nonprofit  organizations 
such  as  libraries  which  are  dependent 
on  the  mail  for  distribution  and  circu- 
lation. We  are  all  familiar  with  the  in- 
creasingly serious  difficulties  confront- 
ing the  printed  word  in  attempting  to 
survive  in  face  of  increased  costs  and 
the  impact  of  television.  The  cumula- 
tive effect  can  only  be  a  deterioration  in 
the  quality  of  the  Information  provided 
via  the  written  word  if  not  the  actual 
demise  of  many  valuable  sources  of  in- 
formation. The  loser  in  the  long  run  wiU 
be  the  American  public. 

But  the  burden  of  increased  postal 
rates  will  bear  the  hardest  on  small-  and 
medium-sized  circulation  periodicals 
and  newspapers  which  will  not  be  able  to 
adapt  to  increased  costs  as  easily  as 
larger  circulation  periodicals.  Particu- 
larly threatened  are  many  high-quality 
magazines  of  primarily  rural  distribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  strength  of  our 
Nation  lies  in  the  basic  freedoms  we 
the  American  people  enjoy  and  one  of 
those  is  the  freedom  of  thought  and 
expression.  The  free  flow  of  information 
and  the  exchange  of  ideas  is  an  impor- 
tant ingredient  of  that  freedom  of  ex- 
pression. Increased  and  untenably  high 
postal  rates  are  an  indirect  form  of 
censorship  which  cannot  be  tolerated. 
Therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  those 
classes  of  mail  users  directly  affiled  be 
allowed  maximum  flexibility  to  adjust 
to  these  increased  rates.  This  bill  is  de- 
signed to  accomplish  that  goal  by  ex- 
tending the  phasing-in  period  currently 
provided  under  the  law  to  aUow  second-, 
third-,  and  fourth-class  mail  users  to 
more  easily  adjust  to  increased  mailing 
costs.  But  I  want  to  emphasize  that  it 
will  be  the  American  public  who  will 
benefit  most  from  the  freer  exchange  of 
ideas  made  possible  by  this  legislation. 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  give  its  strong  sup- 
port to  this  biU. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wiU  vote 
in  favor  of  S.  411,  a  bill  to  delay  imple- 
mentation of  the  proposed  postal  rates 
which  will  increase  mailing  costs  between 
300  percent  and  700  percent  for  second 
class  publications.  However,  this  affirma- 
tive vote  does  not  reflect  complete  satis- 
faction with  4*ie  limited  relief  provided 
by  S.  411.  In  fact,  there  is  stiU  justified 
concern  that  that  relief  is  insufficient 
to  meet  the  problems  raised  by  the  in- 
creased rates. 

This  concern  stems  from  undisputed 
evidence  that  proposed  postal  rate  in- 
creases wUl  pose  a  dangerous  threat  to 
the  quaUty  and,  in  some  cases,  survival 
of  America's  small  periodicals  and  inde- 
pendent journals  of  opinion.  This  threat 
remains  intact  despite  the  provisions  of 
S.  411,  which  delays  the  implementation 
of  those  rates  an  additional  3  years  for 


certain  profit  publications  and  an  addi- 
tional 6  years  for  nonprofit  publications. 
In  June  1972  I  introduced  legislation 
which  would  have  afforded  small  period- 
icals the  protection  they  need  and  de- 
serve. The  legislation  included  three  prin- 
cipal provisions.  First,  like  S.  411,  it 
would  have  delayed  implementation  of 
proposed  rate  increases  for  second  class 
publications.  Second,  it  would  have 
limited  the  postal  rates  which  could  have 
been  applied  to  the  first  250,000  copies 
of  any  periodical's  issue.  Third,  it  would 
have  eliminated  the  per  piece  surcharge 
which  is,  in  effect,  a  regressive  tax  that 
discriminates  against  the  smaller  peri- 
odicals. 

Because  Congress  did  not  act  on  that 
legislation,  I  introduced  the  bill  again  in 
January  1973  (S.  630  >.  The  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  held  hear- 
ings last  April  on  S.  630,  as  weU  as  S.  411 
and  other  related  bills.  Although  the 
committee  did  not  report  out  S.  630,  the 
need  for  all  the  relief  provided  by  the 
bill  still  exists. 

To  appreciate  fuUy  the  need  for  legis- 
lation such  as  S.  630,  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  the  history  of  postal  rates 
and  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  U.S. 
Postal  Services  recent  proposals. 

Since  1792,  Congress  has  repeatedly 
enacted  low  postal  rates  for  second  class 
publications.  These  low  postal  rates 
amounted  to  a  small  public  subsidy  for 
such  publications. 

The  premise  of  this  historic  policy  is 
clear.  From  the  beginning  of  our  Repub- 
lic, Congress  recognized  that  the  Nation's 
magazines  and  newspapers  provided  the 
diversity  of  opinion  and  information  nec- 
essary to  an  enlightened  electorate. 
Without  these  periodicals,  Congress  real- 
ized that  the  education  of  the  pubUc — 
and,  as  a  result,  its  ability  to  guide  gov- 
ernmental policies — would  be  severely 
limited.  Indeed,  the  notion  underlying 
the  free  speech  clause  of  the  first  amend- 
ment is  that  communication  among  the 
public  is  essential  to  preserve  our  demo- 
cratic heritage. 

The  congressional  policy  supporting 
low  postal  rates  for  second  class  publica- 
tions was  discussed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Hannen  v.  Esquire,  327  U.S.  146,  154 
(1946) .  In  that  case,  the  Court  explained 
the  purpose  of  the  poUcy: 

It  has  been  to  encourage  the  distribution 
of  periodicals  which  disseminated  "Informa- 
tion Of  public  character  '  or  which  were  de- 
voted to  "literature,  the  sciences,  arts,  or 
some  special  industry,"  because  it  was 
thought  that  those  publications  as  a  class 
contributed  to  the  public  good. 

In  1970.  Congress  adopted  the  Postal 
Reorganizatioi\  Act,  which  established 
the  Postal  Service  as  a  quasi -public 
corporation.  In  enacting  this  measure. 
Congress  did  not  abandon  or  qualify  its 
commitment  to  America's  periodicals. 
Section  101  of  that  act  states  exphcitlv 
that: 

The  Postal  Service  shall  have  as  its  basic 
function  the  obligation,  to  bind  the  Nation 
together  through  the  personal,  educational, 
literary  and  business  correspondence  of  the 
people. 

Nothing  in  the  act  requires  the  Postal 
Service  to  become  entirely  self-sufficient 
financiaUy.  The  act  states  that  the  Pos- 
tal Service  should  establish  rates  for 
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each  class  of  mails  which,  "as  nearly  as 
practicable."  cover  the  costs  of  providing 
maii  service  for  that  class   (39  United 
States  Code,  section  3621 ) .  The  act  states 
further  that  the  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion— which   must   approve    rates    pro- 
posed   by    the    Postal    Service— should 
sanction   proposed   rate   increases  only 
after  accounting  for  "the  value  of  the 
mail  service  actually  provided  each  class 
or  type  of  mail  service  to  both  sender  and 
recipient."  and  "the  effect  of  rate  in- 
creases upon  the  general  public   [andl 
business  mail  users."  (39  United  States 
Code,  section  3622.)  Thus,  although  the 
act  does  encourage  the  Postal  Service  to 
increase  its  efficiency  and  self-sufficiency, 
the  act  makes  clear  that  public  service- 
not  a  single-minded   concern  for  rev- 
enues— should  be  the  basic  guideline  for 
the  Postal  Service's  policies  and  actions. 
The  Postal  Service,  however,  has  mis- 
construed its  responsibilities  and  Ignored 
the  priorities  estabUshed   by  Congress 
Despite  the  clear  intent  of  the  act,  the 
Postal  Service  in  1971  proposed  that  the 
postal  rates  for  second  class  pubhcaUons 
be  Increased  an  average  of  143  percent 
over  the  next  5  years— the  proposed  rate 
was  reduced  in  1972  to  an  average  127 
percent   increased.   The   rate   increases 
were  explained  as  a  means  to  increase 
the  Postal  Service's  financial  self-suffi- 
ciency. 

Hearings  before  the  Senate  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  demon- 
strated that  these  rates  would  actually 
raise  postal  rates  for  second  pubUcations 
an  average  of  more  than  400  percent  by 
1981.  See  Hearings  at  pages  300-321.  The 
committee  also  found  that  the  rate  in- 
creases would  weigh  most  heavily  on  the 
smaller  publications — committee  report 
at  pages  10-11.  The  hearing  record  Is  re- 
plete with  specific  examples  to  support 
this  conclusloxi.  Reference  to  a  few  illus- 
trates the  problem  dramatically: 

The  Amel^can  Legion  estimated  that 
the  mailing  c'bsts  for  Its  magazine  under 
the  new  rates  would  increase  from  $200.- 
000  in  1969  to  $1  million  in  1981.  Mailing 
costs  for  the  Legion's  Maryland  publica- 
tion. Free  State  Warrior— which  has  a 
circulation  of  about  50,000 — would  jump 
from  $186.37  in  1971  to  $1,500  in  1981; 

The  mailing  costs  for  the  Grand  Fork, 
N.  Dak.,  Herald,  which  has  a  mailing  cir- 
culation of  11,000.  would  escalate  from 
$62,000  in  1970  to  $169,000  In  1981; 

The  Catholic  Press  Association  esti- 
mated that  the  mailing  costs  of  Its  425 
member  newspapers  would  Jump  from 
300  to  800  percent  by  1981.  Thus,  the 
mailing  costs  of  the  Fort  Wasrne-South 
Bend  edition  of  Our  Sunday  Visitor, 
which  has  a  circulation  of  22,000,  would 
rise  from  $7,575  in  1972  to  $34,569  by 
1981;  and 

The  Litemational  Labor  Press  Organi- 
zation estimated  that  mailing  costs 
would  rise  as  much  as  800  percent  for  its 
more  than  300  member  publications — 
most  of  which  are  small  tabloids  of  lim- 
ited circulation. 

As  if  these  proposed  rates  were  not 
enough,  the  Postal  Service  profKwed  last 
September  that  rates  for  second  class 
publications  be  Increased  by  another 
34-43  percent.  The  Senate  Post  Office 
Committee  concluded  that  these  new 
l>ropsaIs   would,   together  with   earlier 


proposals,  increase  mailing  costs  be- 
tween 300  percent  and  700  percent  for 
Americas  small  publications — commit- 
tee report  at  page  3.  Some  have  suggest- 
ed that  the  rate  increases  might  result 
in  even  higher  costs.  But  whatever  the 
figtu-e,  there  is  no  dispute  that  these  new 
increases,  coupled  with  the  earlier  127 
percent  average  increases,  pose  a  severe 
threat  to  the  viability  of  America's  small 
publications. 

The  total  impact  of  these  increases  can 
be  understood  best  by  reference  to  spe- 
cific examples: 

The  mailing  costs  of  the  Wisconsin 
Rural  Electrical  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion's journal,  which  has  a  circulation  of 
110,000,  will  now  jump  from  $7,400  in 

1971  to  $39,200  by  1981; 
The    mailing    costs    of    the    Atlantic 

Monthly,  which  has  a  circulation  of  about 
300,000,  will  increase  from  $130,000  to 
more  than  $300,000  by  1981; 

The  mailing  costs  of  the  New  Republic 
will  likewise  jump  from  $82,000  in  1973 
to  $224,000  in  1981;  and 

The  Progressive  magazine,  which  has 
a  circulation  of  45,000,  estimated  that  its 
mailing  costs  will  increase  from  $9,400  in 

1972  to  $24,000  in  1981.  The  magazine's 
business  managers  explained  in  a  letter 
to  my  office  that: 

The  Progressive  has,  at  best,  aa  unstable 
and  tenuous  hold  on  Ufe.  excluding  proposed 
postal  Increases.  Confronted  with  an  appar- 
ent minimum  243  percent  second  class  rate 
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In  view  of  these  effects,  one  commenta- 
tor referred  to  the  proposed  rate  in- 
creases as  a  new  "stamp  tax"  which 
might  be  as  discriminatory  and  unwise 
as  the  British  stamp  tax  which  helped  to 
fan  the  revolutionary  spirit  in  the  Ameri- 
can colonies.  The  proposed  postal  rate  in- 
creases have  also  been  excoriated  by 
newspapers  and  other  periodicals 
throughout  the  coimtry. 

Speaking  of  the  127-percent  rate  in- 
crease proposed  in  1972,  the  Wisconsin 
Rapids  Tribune  editorialized  that: 

Many  smaller  publications  such  as  Inde- 
pendent opinion  p«rlodlcal3  and  weekly  news- 
papers who  rely  heavily  on  mall  circulation 
to  rural  areas  would  not  be  able  to  continue 
operations  if  they  had  to  meet  the  financial 
burdens  that  woiUd  occur  with  proposed  rate 
hikes. 

Richard  Fetsch,  spokesman  for  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
tions, added  that  the  proposed  rate  in- 
creases couW  diminish  the  availability 
of  newspapers  and  Journals  of  opinion  to 
those  in  nonurban  areas : 

It  la  in  the  rural  areas,  where  there  is  no 
feasible  alternate  means  of  delivery,  that  we 
are  iif  danger  of  pricing  the  dally  newspaper 
beyond  the  reach  of  many  readers. 

The  Topeka,  Kans.,  State  Journal 
likewise  conamented  that  the  proposed 
127-percent  rate  increase  alone  would 
pose  a  dangerous  threat  to  the  stability 
and  survival  of  smaller  publications. 

And  Price  Waterhouse,  Inc.,  the  pres- 
tigious accounting  firm,  has  concluded 
that  the  proposed  rate  increases  will 
probably  decrease  the  number  of  period- 
icals available  and  will  probably  require 
the  surviving  ones  to  concentrate  on 
high-income  audiences. 

Congress  should  not  stand  by  idly  while 


the  very  existence  of  America's  smaUer 
periodicals  and  independent  journals  of 
opinion  is  threatened.  These  smaller  pub- 
lications are  a  vital  source  of  hiforma- 
tion  and  diverse  ideas  on  culture,  science 
history,  and  public  afifah-s.  Without 
them,  millons  of  Americans  will  be  de- 
prived of  a  valuable  resource  of  informa- 
tion, ideas,  and  opinions. 

S.  411.  the  bill  reported  out  of  the  Sen- 
ate Post  Office  Committee,  will  provide 
some  help  by  delaying  implementation 
of  the  proposed  rate  irfcreases.  But  as  a 
publisher  of  one  small  periodical  told  my 
office,  for  most  small  publications  a  delay 
will  "only  mean  a  postponement  of  the 
death  sentence. '  In  other  words,  by  let- 
ting the  proposed  rates  remain  In  effect. 
Congress  will  be  approving  a  rate  system 
which  will  undermine  the  basic  policy  of 
the  Postal  Reorganization  Act:  the  es- 
tablishment of  rates  which  do  not  di- 
minish the  service  necessary  to  meet  the 
publics  needs.  Any  rates  which  threaten 
the  viability,  of  America's  small  periodi- 
cals surely  cannot  satisfy  that  criterion. 
In  light  of  this  analysis,  it  seems  both 
appropriate  and  necessary  to  introduce 
amendments  to  S.  411  to  strengthen  the 
relief  afforded  to  small  periodicals.  But  I 
will  not  propose  such  amendments.  This 
decision  does  not  reflect  an  unwilling- 
ness to  draft,  propose,  and  work  for  the 
enactment  of  the  amendments.  Rather 
the  decision  reflects  a  wUlingness  to  ac- 
cede to  the  wishes  of  publishers  of  small 
periodicals,  as  well  as  trade  associations 
representing  small  periodicals. 

They  are  extremely  concerned  that  a 
bill  stronger  than  S.  411  would  not  be 
agreeable  to  the  necessary  majorities  in 
Congress.  In  their  view,  it  would  be  pref- 
erable to  accept  the  limited  relief  pro- 
vided by  8.  411  than  to  accept  the  risk 
that  a  stronger  bill  would  not  be  passed 
by  Congress. 

I  have  not  and  will  not  abandon  the 
fight,  however.  If  re-elected  to  the  next 
Congress,  I  Intend  to  introduce  again 
legislation  which  would  provide 
America's  small  periodicals  and  Inde- 
pendent journals  of  opinion  with  the 
relief  they  need  and  deserve.  * 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  In  the  Record  a  newspaper 
column  by  Milton  Vlorst  in  which  the 
proposed  postal  rate  increases  are  criti- 
cized as  a  new  "stamp  tax." 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  New  Kitn>  of  Stamp  Tax 
(By  MUton  Vlorst) 

Since  President  Nixon  Is  so  anxious  to  cor- 
rect television's  "outrageous,  vicious,  dis- 
torted" coverage  of  the  news,  he  should  pre- 
sumably bo  trying  to  open  up  alternative 
channels  of  communication  to  the  people. 
Instead,  he's  closing  them. 

He's  closing  them  by  allowing  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  to  Impose  an  ever  greater  bur- 
den in  maUlng  costs  on  the  nation's  10,000 
magazines  and  9,000  daUy  and  weekly  news- 
papers. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Postal  Service  an- 
nounced it  was  Increasing  mailing  charges, 
in  five  annual  steps,  by  no  less  than  127  per- 
cent. Two  of  those  steps  have  already  gone 
Into  effect.  Now  the  Postal  Service  says  It  will 
raise  rates  by  an  additional  33  to  44  percent. 

The  victims  of  these  increases  are  not  Just 
the  big  commercial  publications  like  Life, 
which  was  qtioted  in  its  death  notice  as  saj- 
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ing  it  could  not  absorb  such  an  enormous 
new  expense.  Other  victims  were  scattered 
over  the  field,  down  to  the  Providence  Sis- 
ter, a  tiny  publication  of  Catholic  nuns. 

The  e.xplanatlon  for  this  increase  Is  that 
the  postal  system  having  been  divorced  from 
the  federal  bureaucracy  to  be  reorganized  as 
an  Independent  corporation,  must  now  be 
conducted  on  a  "business-like"  basis. 

But  the  continued  erosion  of  our  mail  de- 
livery network,  to  say  nothing  of  our  rail- 
road system,  demonstrates  clearly  that  the 
reorganization  of  sick  enterprises  into  Inde- 
pendent corporations  Is  not,  as  some  of  its 
proponents  once  argued,  going  to  make  them 
well. 

We  see  now  they  stay  sick  or  get  sicker. 
And  what's  worse  they  are  run  without  the 
slightest  concern  for  the  public  interest. 

The  fact  Is,  since  it  was  founded  In  1872, 
the  American  postal  system  has  never  been 
looked  upon  by  Congress  as  an  enterprise 
that  had  to  pay  Its  own  way.  It  was  con- 
sidered a  public  service,  to  be  run  compe- 
tently but  not  profitably. 

More  to  the  point,  from  the  first  days  of 
the  Republic  the  postal  service  gave  prefer- 
ential rates  to  newspapers  and  magazines — 
on  the  grounds  that  they  served  an  educa- 
tional function  and  contributed  to  the  qual- 
ity of  citizenship 

This  policy  was  maintained — and.  In  fact, 
extended — throughout  our  history.  William 
McKlnley's  postmaster  general.  Charles  E. 
Smith,  boasted  that  the  post  office,  in  grant- 
ing such  subsidies,  encouraged  "intercom- 
munication and  the  exchange  of  intel- 
ligence." 

It  was  not  until  the  Independent  postal 
system  was  established  In  1971  that  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  abandon  this  policy,  and 
some  have  argued — Sen.  Gay  lord  Nelson  of 
Wisconsin  most  persistently — that,  though 
the  law  creating  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  is 
imprecise,  such  action  runs  contrary  to  con- 
gressional Intent. 

Neither  Nelson  nor  anyone  else  has  argued 
that  postal  rates  for  magazines  and  news- 
papers should  not  go  up — but  he  has  Intro- 
duced legislation  seeking  to  cut  the  Increase 
from  murderous  to  something  more  nearly 
reasonable. 

In  theory,  Nixon  should  be  on  his  side.  No 
man  has  complained  more  about  the  "parti- 
cular line"  that  television  today  takes  In  de- 
livering the  news.  He  says  the  "people  are 
pounded  night  aft«r  night  with  .  .  .  frantic, 
hysterical  reporting." 

I  don't  agree  with  that  Judgment,  but  I  do 
agree  It's  vital  that  the  people  be  encouraged 
to  diversify  their  sources  of  information.  By 
necessity,  television  news  Is  superficial  and 
homogenized.  An  intelligent  electorate  has 
got  to  have,  besides  television,  ready  access  to 
information  that's  in  print. 

Unfortunately,  the  daily  newspapers  that 
are  locaUy  available  throughout  much  of  the 
country  fill  the  gap  very  poorly.  News  of  the 
outside  world  is  scarce  in  them,  and  diversity 
of  opinion  is  scarcer  still. 

If  Nixon  wants  to  dilute  television's  grow- 
ing power  over  America's  minds,  he  won't  do 
it  by  driving  magazines  out  of  business.  I  sus- 
pect It's  only  that  he  prefers  his  distortions 
to  the  networks':  I  see  no  genuine  commit- 
ment to  a  diversity  of  views. 

Indeed,  the  magazines  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction are  as  much  on  the  right  as  on  the 
left  of  the  political  panorama.  Nixon's  postal 
policies  are  not  Just  quieting  dissent.  They 
are  contributing  to  a  quieting  of  the  national 
dialogue  itself. 

What  we're  talking  about  Is  a  postal  sub- 
sidy of  a  penny  or  two  a  year  from  each 
American.  That's  a  very  small  price  to  keep 
channels  of  communication  open — and  to  re- 
fute the  alleged  lies  to  which  Nixon  so  vigor- 
ously objects. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  first  of  all  to  commend  Chairman 


McGee  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice for  their  work  on  this  most  impor- 
tant legislation.  The  American  people 
have  a  vested  Interest  in  the  economical 
and  efficient  operation  of  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  and  they  can  be  proud  of  the 
thoughtful  consideration  given  this  legis- 
lation. 

In  a  narrow  sense,  we  are  merely  dis- 
cussing whether  or  not  we  should  au- 
thorize postal  subsidies  beyond  1984.  But 
in  a  much  broader  sense,  we  are  debat- 
ing the  people's  right  to  know.  At  this 
time,  possibly  more  than  in  any  other  in 
our  Nation's  history,  we  can  ill-afford  to 
stifle  the  free  flow  of  news,  ideas,  and 
opinions.  It  is  imperative  that  we  have 
access  to  the  widest  possible  range  of  in- 
formation if  we  are  to  survive  as  an  in- 
formed, free-thinking,  and  democratic 
electorate.  The  press  has  been  and  should 
continue  to  be  the  public's  chief  insight 
into  the  day-to-day  workings  of  our  in- 
stitutions, public  as  well  as  private.  A 
free  press  ofl^ers  one  important  means 
whereby  public  officials  are  held  ac- 
countable to  the  electorate,  and  if  the 
people  are  to  make  wise  and  responsi- 
ble decisions  on  the  issues  of  the  day. 
they  must  be  afforded  exposure  to  as 
many  varying  views  as  possible.  The 
committee  report  on  S.  411  shows  that 
without  the  revision  of  phasing  provi- 
sions, the  quality  and  even  the  existence 
of  hundreds  of  publications  will  be 
threatened. 

This  legislation  would  not,  as  oppo- 
nents argue,  negate  the  Intent  of  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1970.  That 
act  required  that,  in  time,  all  classes  of 
mail  would  pay  at  least  their  attributable 
costs  as  the  Postal  Service  moved  toward 
self-sufficiency.  But  studies  pursuant  to 
the  enactment  of  that  legislation  have 
shown  that  we  underestimated  the  re- 
sultant postal  rates,  and  now  we  must 
act  decisively  to  alleviate  the  burden  we 
have  placed  on  the  publishing  Industry. 
Rather  than  abrogating  the  mandate  of 
the  1970  act,  we  are  simply  delaying  the 
time  when  each  class  of  mail  will  pay  its 
own  way. 

The  mails  should  not  be  viewed  merely 
as  a  business  enterprise.  We  must  also 
view  them  as  providing  a  valuable  public 
service,  and  it  is  our  responsibility  to 
protect  that  service.  What  we  do  here 
today  will  have  a  profound  effect  on  the 
reading  habits  of  millions  of  Americans, 
and  we  must  su:cept  the  challenge  and 
act  in  the  best  interests  of  the  public. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  that  we 
flnally  have  the  opportunity  to  vote  on 
this  legislation,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be 
able  to  support  it. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  taking  up  today  S.  411.  a  bill  to 
delay  Increases  in  second-class  postal 
rates.  New  Postal  Service  rates  would  be 
phased  in  over  a  period  of  8  years,  rather 
than  the  current  schedule  of  5  years.  Any 
shorter  time  frame  for  Implementation 
of  postal  rate  increases  could  be  fatal  to 
publications  that  depends  on  subscrip- 
tions and  the  mails  for  the  readership.  It 
threatens  the  very  existence  of  many 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

I  am  disturbed  by  the  overall  In- 
creases in  postal  costs,  and  question 
whether  the  new  Postal  Service  has  made 


the  improvements  we  expected.  I  will  not 
.sit  back  and  allow  exorbitant  second-class 
postal  increases  to  force  newspapers  snd 
magazines  to  cease  publication.  I  strongly 
urge  the  Senate  to  quickly  pass  tliis 
necessary  legislation. 

This  new  legislation  would  not  api^ly 
to  unsolicited,  or  so-called  junk  mail,  but 
would  benefit  publications  subscribed  to 
by  the  public.  Historically,  low  postal 
rates  have  been  in  effect  for  newspapeis 
and  magazines  to  help  encom'age  the 
widest  possible  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation. Our  democracy  is  strengthened 
by  a  wide  variety  of  newspapers  and 
magazines  on  many  subjects,  and  it  is  the 
public  that  loses  if  this  diversity  of 
opinion  and  information  is  curtailed  be- 
cause of  exorbitant.postal  costs. 

NEED    rOR    IMPROVED    POSTAL    SERVICE 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  lAr.  President,  in  the  3 
years  since  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act.  we  have  witnessed  a  serious  decline, 
rather  than,an  improvement,  in  the  qual- 
ity of  postal  service.  The  Postal  Service's 
ultimate  concern  should  be  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  historic  system  of  efficient 
operation  and  prompt  mail  service. 

All  citizens  have  a  right  to  expect  mail 
delivery  withii>  a  reasonable  time.  The 
Postal  Service'tannot  be  viewed  as  just 
another  business ;  rather,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered a  public  service  organization  on 
which  the  commercial,  economic  and 
social  well-being  of  tlie  entire  Nation 
relies. 

While  I  support  the  concept  behind 
the  legislation  being  considered  today, 
and  while  I  recognize  the  needs  of  sec- 
ond-class users  for  a  longer  period  of 
time  to  adjust  to  the  increased  postal 
rates,  I  also  shtre  the  concerns  of  my 
constituents  who  are  paying  more  in 
postal  rates  and  receiving  less  in  service. 
We  cannot  continue  to  approve  ever-in- 
creasing postal  rates  without  giving  equal 
consideration  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
postal  sei-vice  is  operating  and  the  quality 
of  service  being  provided  to  all  classes  of 
users. 

The  intent  of  Corrgress  was  that — 

The  Postal  Service  shall  have  as  its 
basic  function  the  obligation  to  provide 
postal  services  to  bind  the  Nation  together 
through  the  personal,  education,  literary, 
and  business  correspondence  of  the  people  . .  . 
The  costs  of  establishing  and  maintaining 
the  Postal  Service  shall  not  be  apportioned  to 
Impair  the  overall  value  of  such  service  to 
the  people. 

While  this  may  have  been  the  original 
purpose,  my  office  has  received  in  the  last 
year  over  2,000  complaints  from  virtually 
every  part  of  California  that  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice is  not  meeting  the  expectations 
of  Congress.  These  complaints  have  come 
not  only  from  private  citizens,  but  public 
officials,  members  of  postal  unions,  as 
well  as  from  those  individuals  whose  live- 
lihoods depend  on  adequate  and  timely 
mail  delivery. 

By  far,  the  most  frequent  complaint, 
is  how  much  time  it  takes  for  the  mail 
to  get  from  sender  to  receiver  and  the 
problems  caused  by  this  delay.  Payments 
for  bills  are  received  late,  and  some  cus- 
tomers have  been  penalized.  Pension,  so- 
cial security,  and  disability  checks  are 
not  arriving  on  time.  Payroll  checks  are 
late.  All  too  often  It  seems  packages  are 
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taking  weeks  to  go  short  distances  or  not 
arriving  at  all. 

Other  complaints  are  from  postal  em- 
;>loyees  who  say  they  are  discouraged 
from  doing  a  job  they  can  be  proud  of  by 
cutbacks  in  manpower  and  other  Postal 
Service  policies. 

The  rise  in  the  number  of  complaints 
is  alarming  because  Congress  created  the 
Postal  Service  to  improve  service.  But, 
judging  from  the  complaints  received, 
service  may  actually  be  declining.  Poor. 
inefficient  mail  service  is  something  that 
this  Nation  cannot  afford.  Too  much  that 
is  important  depends  on  the  mail. 

The  types  of  letters  I  have  been  receiv- 
ing are  a  good  example  of  the  problems 
I  have  been  discussing.  For  instance,  one 
individual  complained  that  it  took  7  days 
for  the  receipt  of  a  special  delivery  let- 
ter within  the  city  limits.  Others  com- 
plain that  it  takes  less  time  to  walk  the 
distance  than  it  does  to  send  a  letter 
through  the  mail.  For  example,  it  appar- 
ently takes  a  week  to  receive  a  letter 
which  travels  a  distance  of  no  more  than 
20  miles. 

One  of  my  constituents  from  Santa 
Ana  wrote  the  first  of  November  1973 
listed  the  following  complaints: 

My  June  22,  1973  paycheck,  mailed  from 
Santa  Ana  to  Santa  Ana,  hasn't  arrived.  My 
82-year-old  mother  has  not  received  a  Medi- 
care refund  check  mailed  In  March  1973  nor 
a  property  tax  refund  mailed  in  June — from 
Sacramento  to  Laguna  Hills,  California.  My 
coUege-age  son  has  not  received  very  Impor- 
tant papers  needed  for  admission  to  Law 
School  which  were  mailed  from  Los  Angeles 
to  Berkeley  on  October  18.  1973.  a  distance  of 
some'^0  miles. 

A  member  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police 
Pi'otective  League  wrote: 

On  June  15,  1973,  approximately  4.000  post 
card  b&Uots  were  delivered  to  the  Terminal 
Annex  in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  for  mail- 
ing. These  ballots  were  sent  by  first-class 
mail.  It  is  our  understanding  that  these  bal- 
lots remained  In  the  post  office  for  approxi- 
mately 10  days  before  they  were  actually 
mailed.  After  several  complaints  from  our 
members,  we  learned  that  it  took  as  long  as 
June  29,  1973,  for  some  of  our  members  to  re- 
ceive their  ballots.  We  have  also  been  con- 
tacted by  members  who  have  stated  that  they 
have  never  received  a  ballot. 

Because  of  these  continuing  com- 
plaints, I  would  strongly  urge  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, consider  holding  further  oversight 
hearings  in  order  to  determine  how  the 
probleuns  of  the  Postal  Service  can  finally 
be  resolved. 

POSTAL    RATE    STHETCHOtTT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  we 
are  considering  today,  S.  411,  is  of  major 
significsuice  to  America's  publishing  in- 
dustry. It  provides  a  so-called  stretch- 
out in  the  period  over  which  major  postal 
rate  increases  will  be  put  into  effect.  This 
stretchout  is  not  a  reduction  in  the  rates 
themselves  or  the  elimination  of  any 
structures  which  the  Postal  Service  has 
established.  What  it  does  accomplish  is 
the  provision  of  an  additional  period  for 
publishers  and  other  users  of  certain 
second-,  third-,  and  fourth-class  rates 
to  plan  their  businesses  and  organize 
their  financial  structures  to  account  for 
substantially  increased  mailing  costs. 

To  give  a  better  indication  of  how  these 
postage  costs  have  risen  for  publishers 


since  the  new  Postal  Service  first  began 
operation,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  chronological  analysis  of  these  rates 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Chronology  of  Ratt  Increases  for  Reculab 
Rate  Second  Class  Mail 

Most  newspapers  and  magazines  mailed 
outside  county  of  publication  pay  these  rates. 
Publishers  pay  on  basis  of  editorial  content, 
advertising  content,  distance  (for  advertising 
portion),  and  in  addition  a  per  piece  sur- 
charge. "Regular  rate"  (the  typical  commer- 
cial magazine)  has  5Jjear  phasing  (which 
ends  in  July  1976) ,  pays  its  attributable  costs, 
plus  a  share  of  general  overhead.  About  66 
per  cent  of  all  second  class  maU  volume  Is  in 
this  category.  A  summary  of  rate  changes 
Is  presented  below. 

February  1971 :  USPS  files  for  first  Increase 
under  Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1970. 

May  1971:  USPS  installs  temporary  rate 
Increase  under  Act,  which  allows  such  in- 
creases 90  days  after  filing  for  a  rate  adjust- 
ment. For  second  class  regular  rate  publica- 
tions, increase  amounts  to  approximately  20 
per  cent  over  pre-May  15,  1971  rates. 

July  1972 :  Governors  of  USPS  approve  rate 
request  of  February  1971.  Final  Increase  to 
be  effective  In  July  1976  to  be  127  per  cent 
over  pre-May  1971  rates.  First  step,  effective 
July  1972.  approximately  25  per  cent  over 
pre-May  1971  rates,  or  an  additional  5  per 
cent  on  top  of  temporary  Increase.  The  ap- 
proved rate  increases  were  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  total  USPS  operating  costs, 
productivity,  and  mall  volume  would  not 
change  from  1972  base  year  levels. 

September  1973:  Second  step,  an  additional 
25  per  cent  over  pre-May  1971  rate  becomes 
effective.  Delayed  from  July  1973  due  to  price 
freeze.  To  this  date,  increases  approximately 
50  per  cent  over  pre-May  1971  rates. 

September  1973:  After  the  July  1973  two 
year  labor  settlement  USPS  files  for  second 
increase  under  Act  because  of  'changes  In 
total  operating  costs,  productivity,  and  mall 
volume  from  the  1972  base  year  level.  Pre- 
pares to  install  same  90  days  later.  In 
January  1974. 

March  1974 ;  Temporary  rates  based  on  the 
USPS  second  rate  increase  filed  In  September 
1973  and  scheduled  to  be  Implemented  In 
January  1974,  but  postponed  to  March  by 
Cost  of  Living  Council.  Increase  by  this  date 
amounts  to  74  per  cent  over  pre-May  1971 
rates. 

July  1974:  Third  step  of  the  first  increase 
becomes  effective,  plus  additional  step  of  the 
second  Increase.  Combined  increases  raise 
rates  to  122  per  cent  over  pre-May  1971  rates. 

July  1975:  Fourth  step  of  the  first  In- 
crease becomes  effective,  plus  additional  step 
of  the  second  increase.  Combined  Increase 
raise  rates  to  170  per  cent  over  pre-May  1971 
rates.  With  the  July  1973  labor  agreement 
expiring  In  July  1975  and  USPS  operating 
costs  likely  to  continue  rising  at  the  1971-76 
rates,  USPS  will  probably  file  for  Its  third 
rate  Increase  in  the  Fall  of  1975  to  be  effec- 
tive on  a  temporary  basis  90  days  thereafter. 
Based  on  historical  trends  and  USPS  pro- 
jections to  FT  1975,  the  "likely"  rate  request 
wUl  be  for  rates  240  per  cent  over  pre-May 
1971  rates,  or  26  per  cent  above  the  com- 
bined first  and  second  rate  Increases  to  date. 

July  1976:  Fifth  step  of  the  first  Increase 
becomes  effective,  plus  final  step  of  the 
second  Increase.  Combined  Increase  raises 
average  rate  per  piece  by  217  per  cent  over 
pre-May  1971  rate.  With  approval  of  the 
probable  third  (1975)  rate  request  increase, 
the  "likely"  July  1976  rate  wlU  be  300  per 
cent  over  the  pre-May  1971  rates.  The  FY 
1977  over  FY  1971  "for  sure  '  percentage  in- 
crease is  217  per  cent  per  piece,  with  a 
"likely"  per  piece  Increase  of  300  per  cent. 


REGULAR  RATE  2DCLASS  STATISTICS 


Average 

per 

Volume        Revenue        piece 

(millions)      (millions)     (cents) 


Fiscelyeer  19711.  . 
FiKil  year  1977  (USPA)! 
Rseal  year  1977 
("likely")' 


S.S19 
4,947 

4,768 


$128 
362 

440 


2.3 
7.3 

9.2 


'  Fiscal  year  1971  USPS  Revenue  and  Cost  Analysis 
=  Based  on  USPS  Rate  Proposal,  Sept.  2b,  1973. 
'  Projection  based  on  a  2-year  extension  of  recent  USPS 
trends. 

USPS  only  projects  revenue  and  volume 
through  fiscal  1976  In  Its  current  rate  pro- 
posal. While  USPS  estimates  it  wUl  receive 
$362  mUlion  from  4,947  million  pieces  in  FY 
1975  from  regular  rate  mailers  and  from  reve- 
nue foregone  appropriations,  it  would  be  two 

years  later — when  phasing  ends  in  FY  1977 

that  regular  rate  mailers  would  actually  pay 
the  full  $362  million.  But  since  USPS  costs 
continue  to  increase,  it  Is  fair  to  assume  that 
still  another  increase  will  come  In  FY  1976 
to  cover  higher  costs.  The  "likely"  projections 
above  reflect  that  the  second  class  regular 
rate  required  revenue  will  increase  by  10  per 
cent  annually  to  $440  million  In  FY  1977  from 
the  $362  million  USPS  FY  1975  estimate.  This 
projection  is  conservative  since  the  USPS  pro- 
jected increase  from  FY  1974  to  FY  1976  Is 
over  12  per  cent.  The  "likely"  projection  also 
includes  a  volume  estimate  of  4,476  million 
pieces  which  Is  an  extension  (at  the  same 
rate)  of  the  USPS  1973-76  projected  volume 
decline. 

Thus,  by  FY  1977,  an  additional  25  per  cent 
rate  Increase — coming  on  top  of  those  already 
proposed — would  bring  per  piece  rates  to  9.2 
cents,  or  a  total  Increase  from  FY  1971  of  300 
per  cent.  Since  all  phasing  wovUd  have  ended 
by  FY  1977,  any  further  Increase  In  FY  1976 
would  be  telescoped  Into  two  steps — In  late 
1975  and  In  July  of  1976. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  this 
explanation  demonstrates  the  impact  of 
these  increases  on  the  publishing  indus- 
try generally.  But  more  than  the  general 
publishing  industry — which  includes 
such  highly  profitable  enterprises  as  the 
national  news  magazines,  the  giant  news- 
paper empires,  and  the  huge  book  and 
record  clubs — I  am  concerned  about  the 
economic  viability  of  the  small  operations 
that  may  operate  on  a  national  level  but 
which  are  also  regional  or  local. 

These  include  small  magazines,  ap- 
pealing to  specialized,  narrow  reader- 
ship ;  the  publications  of  the  Boy  Scouts, 
the  American  Legion,  and  various  chari- 
ties and  public  service  organizations ;  and 
the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  of  our 
smaller  cities  and  towns. 

In  Kansas  we  have  many  of  these  pub- 
lications and  a  great  niunber  of  their 
readers.  And  I  am  highly  concerned  that 
these  sudden  and  significant  rises  in  their 
costs  of  postage  threaten  their  survival 
and  service  to  America. 

These  smaller  publications  are  really 
what  our  concept  of  free  speech  is  all 
about.  A  giant  newspaper  or  national 
magazine  appeals  to  a  mass  audience 
and  moves  with  a  broad  tide  of  public 
opinion.  Its  ideas  and  concepts  find  no 
di£Bculty  in  obtaining  an  outlet.  But  the 
small  pamphlet,  tabloid,  or  magazine, 
may  put  forward  local,  specialized,  off- 
beat, or  unpopuJ  ,'-  news,  ideas,  and 
thoughts,  of  which  it  may  be  the  only 
source.  And  without  these  outlets  our 
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ideal  of  free  expression  and  open  ex- 
change of  ideas  has  a  hollow  ring. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  support  S.  411,  not 
so  much  for  the  publishing  Industry 
which  we  see  listed  on  the  stock  exchange 
and  on  every  newsstand  in  America,  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  publishing  industry 
which  is  seen  only  in  one  or  two  counties 
in  Kansas,  or  in  but  two  or  three  techni- 
cal libraries  in  each  State. 

I  support  this  bill  for  the  publishers  of 
the  church  bulletins,  the  veterans  orga- 
nizations magazines  and  the  botany,  bi- 
cycling, and  other  daily,  weekly,  and 
monthly  journals  which  must  survive  if 
our  freedoms  are  to  prosper  in  America. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  sup- 
port this  legislation  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice and  as  one  who  believes  it  is  in  the 
interests  of  one  of  our  most  important 
and  precious  liberties. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  voting 
against  S.  411  to  increase  postal  sub- 
sidies because  somewhere  along  the  line 
we  in  Congress  are  going  to  have  to  face 
up  to  the  fact  that  if  we  are  going  to  stop 
inflation  we  are  going  to  have  to  stop 
voting  for  some  of  these  costly  programs 
designed  to  benefit  a  few  special  inter- 
ests. The  most  crucial  thing  of  all  is 
that  it  is  our  taxpayers'  dollars  we  are 
giving  away,  and  this  at  a  time  when  we 
should  be  doing  all  we  can  to  stop  infla- 
tion. 

Mark  my  word,  the  average  citizen  will 
end  up  paying  for  these  subsidies  through 
increased  postal  rates.  In  this  case  it  is 
the  big  media  who  will  benefit  at  the 
individual  taxpayer's  expense.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  me  that  those  who  express 
the  most  indignation  about  subsidies  for 
industry  have  been  the  most  ardent  sup- 
porters of  this  bill,  and  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  small  amounts  of  money,  we 
are  talking  about  an  additional  $753,- 
700,000  subsidy  on  top  of  the  $1,602,000,- 
000  subsidy  they  already  are  entitled  to 
under  present  law,  plus  their  share  of  the 
public  service  subsidy  of  $10,530,000,000. 

If  we,  in  Government,  are  going  to  do 
our  share  to  slow  down  inflation,  we  are 
simply  going  to  have  to  stop  providing 
these  subsidies  that  are  no  longer  justi- 
fied. 

Those  smaller  newspapers  and  char- 
ities should  be  given  some  consideration 
when  it  comes  to  assistance  but  certainly 
not  the  big  profitable  operations  such  as 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  Time  maga- 
zine. 

The  ordinary  citizen  gets  it  in  the  neck 
both  ways.  He  has  to  pay  increased  taxes 
to  pay  for  the  subsidies  on  the  one  hand 
and  increased  postage  on  the  other.  This 
continual  drain  on  the  public's  pocket- 
book  is  fraught  with  peril  for  our  econ- 
omy. It  is  time  we  all  realize  that  the 
public,  hard  hit  by  infiation  and  high 
prices,  will  not  much  longer  tolerate  these 
incessant  raids  on  individual  pocket- 
books. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to.^ 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  a  third  time,  the  ques- 
tion is,  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  Present. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  (when  his 
name  was  called ) .  Present. 

Mr.  STEVENSON  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  Present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative).  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan).  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "nay."  Therefore,  I  withdraw 
my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT^ ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan),  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  <Mr.  Willums) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case ) , 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton)  .  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen),  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Case)   would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley)  voted  "present." 

The  result  was  announced- -yeas  71, 
nays  11,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 71 

Abollre^k 

Or'ffin 

Muskle 

Aiken 

Gurney 

Nelson 

Allen 

Hp.rt 

Nunn 

Baker 

Hartke 

Packwood 

Bayh 

Haskell 

Pastore 

Beall 

Hatfield 

Pearson 

Bentsen 

Hathaway 

Pell 

Bible 

Holllngs 

Percy 

Blden 

Hruska 

Randolph 

Brock 

Inouye 

Rlblcoff 

Brooke 

Jackcon 

Schwelker 

Burdick 

Javlts 

Scott.  Hugh 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Johnston 

Sparkman 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

StaiTord 

Church 

Long 

Stevens 

Clark 

Magniison 

Symington 

Cook 

McGee 

Taft 

Cranston 

McGovem 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Mclntyre 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Mctcalf 

Tower 

Domenlct 

Metzcnbaum 

Tunney 

Eagleton 

Mondale 

Welcker 

Eastland 

Montoya 

Young 

Ervln 

Moss 

NATS— 11 

Bartlett 

Fong 

Proxmlre 

Bennett 

Helms 

Roth 

Dommick 

Huddleston 

Scott. 

Fannin 

McClure 

William  L 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 3 

Buckley  Byrd,  Stevenson 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
PRE.SFNT   AND   GIVING    A   LIVE   PAIR,    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Mansfield,  against 


NOT  VOTING— 14 

Goldwater  Mathias 

Gravel  McClellan 

Hansen  Stennis 

Hughes  Williams 

Humphrey 


Bellmon 

Case 

Chiles 

Cotton 

Fulbrlght 

So  the  bill  (S.  411)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows : 

S.  411 
An  act  to  amend  title  39,  United  States  Code. 

with  respect  to  certain  rates  of  postage, 

and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3626  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Subparagraph  ( 1 )  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  word  "tenth"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  word  "sixteenth"  and  jy 
striking  out  the  word  "and"  following  the 
semicolon. 

(2)  Subparagraph  (2)  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  the  word   "former"   be 
tween  the  words  "under"  and  "sections"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "4452(a),"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  word  "fifth  "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "eighth"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "subsection"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "subparagraph";  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  the  period  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word 
"and". 

(3)  Immediately  below  subparagraph  <2). 
add  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(3)  the  rates  for  mall  under  former  sec- 
tion 4452(a)  shall  be  equal,  on  and  after  ihc 
first  day  of  the  fifth  year  following  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  first  rate  decision  applica'ile 
to  that  class  or  kind,  to  the  rates  that  would 
have  been  in  effect  for  such  mail  if  this  sub- 
paragraph had  not  been  enacted." 

Sec.  2.  Nothing  in  section  1  of  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  a  reduction 
in  any  rate  of- postage  In  efi'ect  and  bet;ig 
paid  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Section  2009  of  UUe  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "The  budget  pro- 
gram shall  also  Include  separate  statements 
of  the  amounts  which  the  Postal  Service 
requests  to  be  appropriated  under  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)  of  section  2401  of  this  title. 
The  President  shall  include  these  amounts, 
with  his  recommendations  but  without  revi- 
sion, In  the  budget  transmitted  to  Congress 
under  section  11  of  title  31.". 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read 
"A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United  States 
Code,  with  respect  to  certain  rates  of 
postage  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bUl/was 
passed. 

Mr.    RANDOLPH.    Mr.    Pre^ 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Thfe  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ne  Duirwas 
evident.    I 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill    <H.R.  6574)    tc 
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amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
encourage  persons  to  join  and  remain 
in  the  Reserves  and  National  Guard  by 
providing  full-time  coverage  under 
Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance  for 
such  members  and  certain  members  of 
the  Retired  Reserve,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  8193)  to 
lequire  that  a  percentage  of  U.S.  oil  im- 
jx)rts  be  carried  on  U.S.-flag  vessels,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


DISASTER  RELIEF  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1974  CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  S.  3062,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate oonsideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
<S.  3062)  entitled  the  -Disaster  Relief 
Act  Amendments  of  1374",  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend 
to  fair  respective  Houses  this  report, 
signed  by  all  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDDIG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

Conference   Report 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3062) 
entitled  the  "Disaster  Relief  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1974",  having  met.  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  House  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Dls- 
astet'Rellef  Act  of  1974". 

TITLE  I— FINDINGS,  DECLARATIONS,  AND 
DEFINITIONS 

riNDINCS    AND    DECLARATIONS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  declares  that — 

( 1 )  because  disasters  often  cause  loss  of 
life,  human  suffering,  loss  of  Income,  and 
property  loss  and  damage:    and 

(2»  because  disasters  often  disrupt  the 
normal  fxmctlonlng  of  governments  and 
commnnltles,  and  adversely  affect  Indi- 
viduals and  families  with  great  severity; 
special  measures,  designed  to  assist  the  ef- 
forts of  the  affected  States  In  expediting  the 
rendering  of  aid,  assistance,  and  emergency 
services,  and  the  reconstruction  and  rehabili- 
tation of  devastated  areas,  are  necessary. 

(bi  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Congress,  by 
this  Act,  to  provide  an  orderly  and  continu- 
ing means  of  assistance  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  State  and  local  governments  in 
carrying  out  their  responsibilities  to  alleviate 
the  suffering  and  damage  which  result  from 
such  disasters  by — 

(1)  revising  and  broadening  the  scope  of 
existing  disaster  relief  programs: 

(2)  encouraging  the  development  of  com- 


prehensive disaster  preparedness  and  assist- 
ance plans,  programs,  capabilities,  and  or- 
ganizations by  the  States  and  by  local 
governments; 

(3)  achieving  greater  coordination  and  re- 
sponsiveness of  disaster  preparedness  and 
relief  programs; 

(4)  encouraging  Individuals,  States,  and 
local  governments  to  protect  themselves  by 
obtaining  insurance  coverage  to  supplement 
or  replace   governmental  assistance; 

(5)  encouraging  hazard  mitigation  meas- 
ures to  reduce  losses  from  disasters,  includ- 
ing development  of  land  use  and  construc- 
tion regulations; 

(6)  providing  Federal  assistance  programs 
for  both  public  and  private  losses  sustained 
in  disasters;  and 

(7)  providing  a  long-range  economic  re- 
covery program  for  major  disaster  areas. 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  102.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  "Emergency"  means  any  hurricane, 
tornado,  storm,  flood,  high  water,  wind- 
driven  water,  tidal  wave,  tsunami,  earth- 
quake, volcanic  eruption,  landslide,  mudslide, 
snowstorm,  drought,  fire,  explosion,  or  other 
catastrophe  In  any  part  of  the  United  States 
which  requires  Federal  emergency  assistance 
to  supplement  State  and  local  efforts  to  save 
lives  and  protect  property,  public  health 
and  safety  or  to  avert  or  lessen  the  threat 
of  a  disaster. 

(2)  "Major  disaster"  means  any  hurri- 
cane, tornado,  storm,  flood,  high  water,  wind- 
driven  water,  tidal  wave,  tsunami,  earth- 
quake, volcanic  eruption,  landslide,  mudslide, 
snowstorm,  drought,  fire,  explosion,  or  other 
catastrophe  in  any  part  of  the  United  States 
which,  in  the  determination  of  the  Presi- 
dent, causes  damage  of  sufficient  severity 
and  magnitude  to  warrant  major  disaster 
assistance  under  this  Act.  above  and  beyond 
emergency  services  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  supplement  the  efforts  and  avail- 
able resources  of  States,  local  governments, 
and  disaster  relief  organizations  in  alleviat- 
ing the  damage,  loss,  hardship,  or  suffering 
caused  thereby. 

(3)  "United  States"  means  the  fifty  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

(4)  "State"  means  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
the  Canal  Zone,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

(5)  "Governor"  means  the  chief  executive 
of  any  State. 

(6)  "Local  government"  means  (A)  any 
county,  city,  village,  town,  district,  or  other 
polltical<  subdivision  of  any  State,  any  Indian 
tribe  or  authorized  tribal  organization,  or 
Alaska  Native  village  or  organization,  and 
(B)  Includes  any  rural  community  or  un- 
incorporated town  or  village  or  any  other 
public  entity  for  which  an  application  for 
assistance  is  made  by  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof. 

(7)  "Federal  agency"  means  any  depart- 
ment. Independent  establishment,  Govern- 
ment corporation,  or  other  agency  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, Including  the  United  States  Postal 
Service,  but  shall  not  include  the  American 
National  Red  Cross. 

TITLE    II— DISASTER    PREPAREDNESS 
ASSISTANCE 

FEDERAL    AND    STATE    DISASTER    PREPAREDNESS 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
to  establish  a  program  of  disaster  prepared- 
ness that  utilizes  services  of  all  appropriate 
agencies  (including  the  Defense  Civil  Pre- 
paredness Agency)  and  includes — 

(1)  preparation  of  disaster  preparedness 
plans  for  mitigation,  warning,  emergency 
operations,  rehabilitation,  and  recovery; 

(2)  training  and   exercises; 


(3)  postdlsaster  critiques  and  evaluations; 

(4)  annual  review  of  programs; 

(6)  coordination  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  preparedness  prograqas; 

(6)  application  of  science  and  technology; 

(7)  research. 

(b)  The  President  shall  provide  technical 
assistance  to  the  States  in  developing  com- 
prehensive plans  and  practicable  programs 
for  preparation  against  disasters,  including 
hazard  reduction,  avoidance,  and  mitiga- 
tion; for  assistance  to  individuals,  busi- 
nesses, and  State  and  local  governments  fol- 
lowing such  disasters;  and  for  recovery  of 
damaged  or  destroyed  public  and  private 
facilities. 

(c)  Upon  application  by  a  State,  the  Pres- 
ident is  authorized  to  make  grants,  not  to 
exceed  in  the  aggregate  to  such  State  $250,- 
000,  for  the  development  of  plans,  programs, 
and  capabilities  for  disaster  preparedness 
and  prevention.  Such  grants  shall  be  applied 
for  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  Any  State  desiring  finan- 
cial assistance  under  this  section  shall  desig- 
nate or  create  an  agency  to  plan  and  ad- 
minister such  a  disaster  preparedness  pro- 
gram, and  shall,  through  such  agency,  sub- 
mit a  State  plan  to  the  President,  which 
shall— 

( 1 )  set  forth  a  comprehensive  and  detailed 
State  program  for  preparation  against  and 
assistance  following,  emergencies  and  major 
disasters,  including  provisions  for  assistance 
to  individuals,  businesses,  and  local  govern- 
ments; and 

(2)  include  provisions  for  appointment 
and  training  of  appropriate  staffs,  formula- 
tion of  necessary  regulations  and  procedures, 
and  conduct  of  required  exercises. 

(d)  The  President  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  Improving,  maintaining  and  updat- 
ing State  disaster  assistance  plans,  except 
that  no  such  grant  shall  exceed  925,000  per 
annum  to  any  State. 

DISASTER   WARNINGS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  President  shall  Insure 
that  all  appropriate  Federal  agencies  are  pre- 
pared to  issue  warnings  of  disasters  to  State 
and  local  officials. 

(b)  The  President  shall  direct  appropriate 
Federal  agencies  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  governments  to  in- 
sure that  timely  and  effective  disaster  warn- 
ing is  provided. 

(c)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  utilize 
or  to  make  available  to  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies  the  facilities  of  the  civil  de- 
fense communications  system  established 
and  maintained  pursuant  to  section  201(c) 
of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended  (50  U.8.C.  App.  2281(c)),  or  any 
other  Federal  communications  system  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  warning  to  govern- 
mental authorities  and  the  civilian  popula- 
tion in  areas  endangered  by  disasters. 

(d)  The  President  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  the  officers  or  agents 
of  any  private  or  commercial  communica- 
tions systems  who  volunteer  the  use  of  their 
systems  on  a  reimbursable  or  nonreimburs- 
able basis  for  the  purpose  of  providing  warn- 
ing to  governmental  authorities  and  the 
civilian  population  endangered  by  disasters. 

TITLE  III — DISASTER  ASSISTANCE 
ADMINISTRATION 

PROCEDURES 

Sec.  301.  (a)  All  requests  for  a  determina- 
tion by  the  President  that  an  emergency 
exists  shall  be  made  by  the  Governor  of  the 
affected  State.  Such  request  shall  be  based 
upon  the  Governor's  finding  that  the  situa- 
tion is  of  such  severity  and  magnitude  that 
effective  response  Is  beyond  the  capabilities 
of  the  State  and  the  affected  local  govern- 
ments and  that  Federal  assistance  Is  neces- 
sary. The  Governor's  request  will  furnish 
information  describing  State  and  local  efforts 
and  resources  which  have   been   or  will   be 
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iised  to  alleviate  the  emergency,  and  will  de- 
fine the  type  and  extent  of  Federal  aid  re- 
quired. Based  upon  such  Governor's  request, 
the  President  may  determine  that  an  emer- 
gency exists  which  warrants  Federal  assist- 
ance. 

(b)  All  requests  for  a  declaration  by  the 
President  that  a  major  disaster  exists  shall 
be  made  by  the  Governor  of  the  affected 
State.  Such  Governor's  request  shall  be  based 
upon  a  finding  that  the  disaster  Is  of  such 
severity  and  magnitude  that  effective  re- 
sponse is  beyond  the  capabilities  of  the  State 
and  the  affected  local  governments  and  that 
Federal  assistance  is  necessary.  As  a  part  of 
this  request,  and  as  a  prerequisite  to  major 
disaster  assistance  under  the  Act.  the  Gov- 
ernor shall  take  appropriate  action  under 
State  law  and  direct  execution  of  the  State's 
emergency  plan.  He  shall  furnish  informa- 
tion on  the  extent  and  nature  of  State  re- 
sources which  have  been  or  will  be  used  to 
alleviate  the  conditions  of  the  disaster,  and 
shall  certify  that  for  the  current  disaster. 
State  and  local  government  obligations  and 
expenditures  (of  which  State  commitments 
must  be  a  significant  proportion)  will  con- 
stitute the  expenditure  of  a  reasonable 
amount  of  the  funds  of  such  State  and  local 
governments  for  alleviating  the  damage,  loss, 
hardship,  or  suffering  resulting  from  such 
disaster.  Based  upon  such  Governor's  request, 
the  President  may  declare  that  a  major  dis- 
aster exists,  or  that  an  emergency  exists. 

FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  302.  (a)  In  the  Interest  of  providing 
maximum  mobilization  of  Federal  assistance 
under  this  Act,  the  President  shall  co- 
ordinate, in  such  manner  as  he  may  deter- 
mine, the  activities  of  all  Federal  agencies 
providing  disaster  assistance.  The  President 
may  direct  any  Federal  agency,  with  or  with- 
out reimbursement,  to  utilize  its  available 
personnel,  equipment,  supplies,  facilities,  and 
other  resources  Including  managerial  and 
technical  services  In  support  of  State  and 
local  disaster  assistance  efforts.  The  President 
may  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  and  he  may 
exercise  any  power  or  authority  conferred  on 
him  by  any  section  of  this  Act  either  directly 
or  through  such  Federal  agency  as  he  may 
designate. 

(b)  Any  Federal  agency  charged  with  the 
administration  of  a  Federal  assistance  pro- 
gram Is  authorized,  If  so  requested  by  the 
applicant  State  or  local  authorities,  to 
modify  or  waive,  for  a  major  disaster,  such 
administrative  conditions  for  a-sslstance  as 
would  otherwise  prevent  the  giving  of  assist- 
ance under  such  programs  If  the  inability  to 
meet  such  conditions  Is  a  result  of  the  major 
disaster. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  repair,  restoration,  reconstruction, 
or  replacement  of  farm  fencing  damaged  or 
destroyed  as  a  result  of  any  major  disaster 
shall  be  considered  an  emergency  conserva- 
tion measure  eligible  for  payments  under 
chapter  I  of  the  Third  Supplemental  Appro- 
priation Act,  1957,  or  any  other  provision  of 
law. 

COORDINATING   OFFICERS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Immediately  upon  his  dec- 
laration of  a  major  disaster,  the  President 
shall  appoint  a  Federal  coordinating  officer 
to  operate  in  the  affected  area. 

(b)  In  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  Federal  coordinating  officer, 
within  the  affected  area,  shall — 

( 1 )  make  an  Initial  appraisal  of  the  types 
of  relief  most  urgently  needed; 

(2)  establish  such  field  offices  as  he  deems 
necessary  and  as  are  authorized  by  the  Presi- 
dent; 

(3)  coordinate  the  administration  of  re- 
lief, including  activities  of  the  State  and 
local  governments,  the  American  National 
Red  Cross,  the  Salvation  Army,  the  Men- 
nonlte  Disaster  Service,  and  other  relief  or 
disaster  assistance  organizations,  which  agree 


to  operate  under  his  advice  or  direction,  ex- 
cept that  nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
limit  or  In  any  way  affect  the  responsibilities 
of  the  American  National  Red  Cross  under 
the  Act  of  January  5,  1905,  as  amended  (33 
Stat.  599);  and 

(4)  take  such  other  action,  consistent  with 
authority  delegated  to  him  by  the  President, 
and  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  assist  local 
citizens  and  public  officials  In  promptly  ob- 
taining assistance  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled. 

(c)  When  the  President  determines  assist- 
ance under  this  Act  is  necessary,  he  shall 
request  that  the  Governor  of  the  affected 
State  designate  a  State  coordinating  officer 
for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  State  and 
local  disaster  assistance  efforts  with  those  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

EMERGENCY      SUPPORT     TEAMS 

Sic.  304.  The  President  shall  form  emer- 
gency support  teams  of  Federal  personnel  to 
be  deployed  In  an  area  affected  by  a  major 
disaster  or  emergency.  Such  emergency  sup- 
port teams  shall  assist  the  Federal  coordinat- 
ing officer  in  carrying  out  his  responsibilities 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  Upon  request  of  the 
President,  the  head  of  any  Federal  agency  Is 
directed  to  detail  to  temporary  duty  with  the 
emergency  support  teams  on  either  a  reim- 
bursable or  nonreimbursable  basis,  as  is  de- 
termined necessary  by  the  President,  such 
personnel  within  the  administrative  juris- 
diction of  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  as 
the  President  may  need  or  believe  to  be  use- 
ful for  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the 
emergency  support  teams,  each  such  detail  to 
be  without  loss  of  seniority,  pay.  or  other 
employee  status. 

EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE 

Sec  305.  (a)  In  any  emergency,  the  Presi- 
dent may  provide  assistance  to  save  lives 
and  protect  property  and  public  health  and 
safety. 

(b)  The  President  may  provide  such  emer- 
gency assistance  by  directing  Federal  agen- 
cies to  provide  technical  assistance  and  ad- 
visory personnel  to  the  affected  State  to 
assist  the  State  and  local  governments  In — 

( 1 )  the  performance  of  essential  com- 
munity services;  warning  of  further  risks 
and  hazards:  public  information  and  assist- 
ance In  health  and  safety  measures;  tech-, 
nlcal  advice  on  management  and  control; 
and  reduction  of  Immediate  threats  to  public 
health  and  safety;  and 

(2)  the  distribution  of  medicine,  food,  and 
other  consumible  supplies,  or  emergency 
assistance. 

(c)  In  addition.  In  any  emergency,  the 
President  Is  authorized  to  provide  such  other 
a^^tance  under  this  Act  as  the  Pi-esident 
deems  appropriate. 

COOPERATION    OF   FEDERAL   AGENCIES  IN   RENDER- 
ING  DISASTER   ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  306.  (a)  In  any  major  disaster  or 
emergency.  Federal  agencies  are  hereby  au- 
thorized, on  the  direction  of  the  President, 
to  provide  assistance  by — 

(1)  utilizing  or  lending,  with  or  without 
compensation  therefor,  to  States  and  local 
governments,  their  equipment,  supplies,  fa- 
cilities, personnel,  and  other  resources,  other 
than  the  extension  of  credit  under  the  au- 
thority of  any  Act; 

(2)  distributing  or  rendering,  through  the 
American  National  Red  Cross,  the  Salvation 
Army,  the  Mennonlte  Disaster  Service,  and 
other  relief  and  disaster  assistance  organiza- 
tions, or  otherwise,  medicine,  food  and 
other  consumable  supplies,  or  emergency 
assistance; 

(3)  donating  or  lending  equipment  and 
supplies.  Including  that  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  laws  to  be  surplus 
to  the  needs  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Federal  Government,  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  use  or  distribution  by  them  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and 


(4)  performing  on  public  or  private  lands 
or  waters  any  emergency  work  or  services 
essential  to  save  lives  and  to  protect  and 
preserve  property,  public  health  and  safety, 
including  but  not  limited  to:  search  and 
rescue,  emergency  medical  care,  emergency 
mass  care,  emergency  shelter,  and  provision 
of  food,  water,  medicine,  and  other  essential 
needs.  Including  movement  of  supplies  or 
persons:  clearance  of  roads  and  construction 
of  temporary  bridges  necessary  to  the  per- 
formance of  emergency  tasks  and  essential 
community  services;  provision  of  temporary 
facilities  for  schools  and  other  essential 
community  services;  demolition  of  unsafe 
structures  that  endanger  the  public:  warn- 
ing of  further  risks  and  hazards;  public  In- 
formation and  assistance  on  health  and 
safety  measures:  technical  advice  to  State 
and  local  governments  on  disaster  manage- 
ment and  control;  reduction  of  immediate 
threats  to  life,  property,  and  public  health 
and  safety;  and  makmg  contributions  to 
State  or  local  governments  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph. 

(b)  Work  performed  under  this  section 
shall  not  preclude  additional  Federal  assist- 
ance under  any  other  section  of  this  Act. 

REIMBURSEMENT 

Sec.  307.  Federal  agencies  may  be  reim- 
bursed for  expenditures  under  this  Act  from 
funds  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  Any  funds  received  by  Federal  agencies 
as  reimbursement  for  services  or  supplies 
furnished  under  the  authority  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  appro- 
priation or  appropriations  currently  avail- 
able for  such  services  or  supplies. 

NONLIABILrrY 

Sec.  308.  The  Federal  Government  shall  not 
be  liable  for  any  claim  based  upon  the 
exercise  or  performance  of  or  the  failure  t<< 
exercise  or  perform  a  discretionary  function 
or  duty  on  the  part  of  a  Federal  agency  or  an 
employee  of  the  Federal  Government  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

PERFORMANCE  OF  SERVICES 

Sec.  309.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  any  Federal  agency  is  au,thonzed 
to  accept  and  utilize  the  services  or  facilities 
of  any  State  or  local  government,  or  of  any 
agency,  office,  or  employee  thereof,  with  the 
consent  of  such  government. 

(b)  In  performing  any  services  under  this 
Act.  any  Federal  agency  Is  authorized — 

(1)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  temporary  personnel  as  may  be  nec- 
essary, without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  competitive  service; 

(2)  to  employ  experts  and  consultants  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
3109  of  such  title,  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  ni  of 
chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classifica- 
tion and  General  Schedule  pay  rates;  and 

(3)  to  incur  obligations  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  by  contract  or  otherwise  for 
the  acquisition,  rental,  or  hire  of  equipment, 
services,  rriaterials,  and  svipplles  for  shipping, 
drayape,  travel,  and  communications,  and 
for  the  supervision  and  administration  of 
such  activities.  Such  obligations.  Including 
obligations  arising  out  of  the  temporary  em- 
ployment of  additional  personnel,  may  be  in- 
curred oy  an  agency  In  such  amount  as  may 
be  made  availnbje  to  It  by  the  President. 

USE  OF  LOCAL  FIRMS  AND  INDIVIDUALS 

Sec.  310.  In  the  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds  for  debris  clearance,  distribution  of 
supplies,  reconstruction,  and  other  major 
disaster  assistance  activities  which  may  be 
carried  out  by  contract  or  agreement  with 
private  organizations,  firms,  or  individuals, 
preference  shall  be  given,  to  the  extent  feasi- 
ble and  practicable,  to  those  organizations, 
firms,  and  Individuals  residing  or  doing  busi- 
ness primarily  In  the  area  affected  by  such 
major  disaster. 
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ItONDISCSnCLNATION     IN     DISASTER     ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  311.  (a)  The  President  shall  Issue,  and 
may  alter  and  amend,  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  guidance  of  per- 
sonnel carrying  out  Federal  assistance  func- 
tions at  the  site  of  a  major  disaster  or 
emergency.  Such  regulations  shall  include 
provisions  for  insuring  that  the  distribution 
of  supplies,  the  processing  of  applications, 
and  other  relief  and  assistance  activities 
shall  be  accomplished  in  an  equitable  and 
impartial  manner,  without  discrimination  on 
the  grounds  of  race,  color,  religion,  national- 
ity, sex,  age,  or  economic  status. 

(b)  As  a  condition  of  participation  In  the 
distribution  of  assistance  or  supplies  under 
this  Act  or  of  receiving  ai^sistance  vmder 
section  402  or  404  of  this  Act,  governmental 
bodies  and  other  organizations  shall  be  re- 
quired to  comply  with  regulations  relating 
to  nondiscrimination  promulgated  by  the 
President,  and  such  other  regulations  appli- 
cable to  activities  within  an  area  affected  by 
a  major  disaster  or  emergency  as  he  deems 
necessary  for  the  effectU'e  coordination  of  re- 
lief efforts.  "-^^ 

use    AND    COOBDtNATION    OP    RELIEF    ORGANIZA- 
TIONS 

Sec.  312.  (a)  In  providing  relief  and  assist- 
ance under  this  Act.  the  President  may  uti- 
lize, with  their  consent,  the  personnel  and 
facilities  of  the  American  National  Red 
Cross,  the  Salvation  Army,  the  Mennonlte 
Disaster  Service,  and  other  relief  or  disaster 
assistance  organizations,  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  medicine,  food,  supplies,  or  other 
items,  and  in  the  restoration,  rehabUitation, 
or  rec<H.^tructlon  of  community  services, 
housing  and  essential  facilities,  whenever  the 
President  finds  that  such  utilization  Is  neces- 
sary. 

(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  the  American  National 
Red  Cross,  the  Salvation  Army,  the  Men- 
nonlte Disaster  Service,  and  other  relief  or 
disaster  assistance  organizations  under 
which  the  disaster  relief  activities  of  such 
organizations  may  be  coordinated  by  the 
Federal  coordinating  officer  whenever  such 
organizations  are  engaged  In  providing  relief 
during  and  after  a  major  disaster  or  emer- 
gency. Any  such  agreement  shall  Include 
provisions  assuring  that  use  of  Federal  fa- 
cilities, supplies,  and  services  will  be  in 
compliance  with  regulations  prohibiting 
dupUcation  of  benefits  and  guaranteeing 
non-dlscrlmlnatlon  promulgated  by  the 
President  under  this  Act.  and  such  other 
regulation  as  the  President  may  require. 
PRioRrrr  to  cixtain  api»i,ications  fob  rxjvLic 

FACILITT  AND  PTTBLIC  ROtTSINC  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  313.  (a)  In  the  processing  of  appli- 
cations for  assistance,  priority  and  Immedi- 
ate consideration  shall  be  given  by  the  head 
of  the  appropriate  Federal  agency,  during 
such  period  as  the  President  shall  prescribe, 
to  applications  from  public  bodies  situated 
in  areas  affected  by  major  disasters,  under 
the  following  Acts: 

(1)  title  II  of  the  Housing  Amendments 
of  1956,  or  any  other  Act  providing  assist- 
ance for  repair,  construction,  or  extension  of 
public  facilities;  . 

(2)  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937 \ 
for  the  provision  of  low-rent  housing:  ^ 

(3)  section  702  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954 
for  assistance  in  pubUc  worlcs  planning- 

(4)  section  702  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965  providing  for 
grants  for  public  facilities; 

(5)  section  306  of  the  Consolidated  Farm- 
ers Home  Admlnlstraticn  Act; 

(8 1  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965.  as  amended: 

(7)  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966.  as  amended:  or 

(8)  title  n  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  as  amended. 

(b)    In    the    obligation    of   discretionary 


funds  or  funds  which  are  not  allocated 
among  the  States  or  political  subdivisions 
of  a  State,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  give  priority  to  applications 
for  projects  In  major  disaster  areas  in  which 
a  Recovery  Planning  Council  has  been  des- 
ignated pursuant  to  title  Vm  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965. 

INSTTRANCC 

Sec.  314.  (a)(1)  An  applicant  for  assistance 
under  section  402  or  419  of  this  Act  or  sec- 
tion 803  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1966,  shall  comply  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  President  to 
assure  that,  with  respect  to  any  property 
to  be  replaced,  restored,  repaired,  or  con- 
structed with  such  assistance,  such  types  and 
extent  of  insurance  will  be  obtained  and 
maintained  as  may  be  reasonably  available, 
adequate,  and  necessary  to  protect  against 
future  loss  to  such  property. 

(2)  In  making  his  determination  with  re- 
spect to  such  availability,  adequacy  and 
necessity,  the  President  shall  not  require 
greater  types  and  extent  of  Insurance  than 
are  certified  to  him  as  reasonable  by  the 
appropriate  State  Insurance  commissioner 
responsible  for  regulation  of  such.  Insurance. 

(b)  No  applicant  for  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 402  or  419  of  this  Act  or  section  803 
of  the  Public  Worlcs  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966,  shall  receive  such  assis- 
tance for  any  property  or  part  thereof  for 
which  he  has  previously  received  Ttssistance 
under  this  Act  unless  all  Insurance  required 
pursuant  to  this  section  has  been  obtained 
and  maintained  with  respect  to  such  prop- 
erty. 

(c)  A  State  may  elect  to  act  as  a  self -in- 
surer with  respect  to  any  or  all  of  the  facili- 
ties belonging  to  it.  Such  an  election,  if  de- 
clared in  writing  at  the  time  of  accepting 
assistance  under  section  402  or  419  of  this 
Act  or  section  803  of  the  Public,, Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  or  sub- 
sequently, and  accompanied  by  a  plan  for 
self-insurance  which  Is  satisfactory  to  the 
President,  shall  be  deemed  compliance  with 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  No  such  self- 
Insurer  shall  receive  assistance  under  such 
sections  for  any  property  or  part  thereof  for 
which  it  has  previously  received  assistance 
under  this  Act,  to  the  extent  that  insvirance 
for  such  property  or  part  thereof  would  have 
been  reasonably  available. 

DUPLICATION  OF  BENEFITS 

Sec.  315.  (a)  TTie  President,  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  head  of  each  Federal  agency 
administering  any  program  providing  finan- 
cial assistance  to  persons,  business  concerns, 
or  other  entitles  suffering  losses  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  major  disaster,  shall  assure  that  no 
such  person,  business  concern,  or  other  entity 
wUl  receive  such  assistance  with  respect  to 
any  part  of  such  loss  as  to  which  he  has  re- 
ceived financial  assistance  under  any  other 
program. 

(b)  The  President  shall  assure  that  no  per- 
son, business  concern,  or  other  entity  re- 
ceives any  Federal  assistance  for  any  part  of 
a  loss  suffered  as  the  resvUt  of  a  major  dis- 
aster if  such  person,  concern,  or  entity  re- 
ceived compensation  from  Insurance  or  any 
other  source  for  that  part  of  such  a  loss.  Par- 
tial compensation  for  a  loss  or  a  part  of  a 
loss  resulting  from  a  major  disaster  shall  not 
preclude  additional  Federal  assistance  for 
any  part  of  such  a  loss  not  compensated 
otherwise. 

(c)  Whenever  the  President  determines 
(I)  that  a  person,  business  concern,  or  other 
entity  has  received  assistance  imder  this  Act 
for  a  loss  and  that  such  person,  business  con- 
cern or  other  entity  received  assistance  for 
the  same  loss  from  another  source,  and  (2) 
that  the  amount  received  from  all  sources 
exceeded  the  amount  of  the  loss,  he  shall  di- 
rect such  person,  business  concern,  or  other 


entity  to  pay  to  the  Treasury  an  amount,  not 
to  exceed  the  amount  of  Federal  assistance 
received,  sufficient  to  reimburse  the  Federal 
Government  for  that  part  of  the  assistance 
which  he  deems  excessive. 

BEVIEWS  AND  REPORTS 

Sec.  316.  The  President  shall  conduct  an- 
nual reviews  of  the  activities  of  Federal 
agencies  and  State  and  local  governments 
providing  disaster  preparedness  and  assist- 
ance. In  order  to  assure  maximum  coordina- 
tion and  effectiveness  of  such  programs,  and 
shall  from  time  to  time  report  thereon  to 
the  Congress. 

CRIMINAL   AND  CIVIL  PENALTIES 

Sec.  317.  (a)  Any  Individual  who  fraudu- 
lently or  willfully  misstates  any  fact  in  con- 
nection with  a  request  for  assistance  under 
this  Act  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year 
or  both  for  each  violation. 

(b)  Any  Individual  who  knowingly  violates 
any  order  or  regulation  under  this  Act  shall 
be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$6,000  for  each  violation. 

(c)  Whoever  knowingly  misapplies  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  loan  or  other  cash  benefit  obtained 
under  any  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject 
to  a  fine  In  an  amount  equal  to  one  and  one- 
half  times  the  original  principal  amount  of 
the  loan  or  cash  benefit. 

AVAILABIUTT  OF  MATEXIALS 

Sec.  318.  The  President  is  authorized,  at 
the  request  of  the  Oovemor  of  an  affected 
State,  to  provide  for  a  survey  of  construction 
materials  needed  In  the  area  affected  by  a 
major  disaster  on  an  emergency  basis  for 
housing  repairs,  replacement  housing,  public 
facilities  repairs  and  replacement,  farming 
operations,  and  business  enterprises  and  to 
take  appropriate  action  to  assure  the  avail- 
ability and  fair  distribution  of  needed  ma- 
terials. Including,  where  possible,  the  alloca- 
tion of  such  materials  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after 
Buch  major  disaster.  Any  allocation  program 
shall  be  implemented  by  the  President  to  the 
extent  possible,  by  working  with  and  through 
those  companies  which  traditionally  supply 
construction  materials  in  the  affected  area. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  section  "construc- 
tion materials"  shall  Include  building  ma- 
terials and  materials  required  for  repairing 
housing,  replacement  housing,  public  facili- 
ties repairs  and  replacement,  and  for  normal 
farm  and  business  operations.  ;- 

TITLE    IV— FEDERAL    DISASTER    ASSIST- 
ANCE PROGRAMS 

IXDEKAL   FACILITIZS 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  President  may  authorize 
any  Federal  agency  t6  repair,  reconstruct, 
restore,  or  replace  any  facility  owned  by  the 
United  States  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
such  agency  which  is  damaged  or  destroyed 
by  any  major  disaster  If  he  determines  that 
such  repair,  reconstruction,  restoration,  or 
replacement  Is  of  such  Importance  and  ur- 
gency that  It  cannot  reasonably  be  deferred 
pending  the  enactment  of  specific  authM-- 
Izlng  legislation  or  the  making  of  an  appro- 
priation for  such  purposes,  or  the  obtaining 
of  congressional  committee  approval. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  such  repair,  reconstruction, 
restoration,  or  replacement  may  be  begun 
notwithstanding  a  lack  or  an  insufficiency 
of  funds  appropriated  for  such  purpose, 
where  such  lack  or  insufficiency  can  be 
remedied  by  the  transfer.  In  accordance  with 
law,  0*  funds  appropriated  to  that  agency  for 
another  purpose. 

(c)  In  Implementing  this  section.  Federal 
agencies  shall  evaluate  the  natural  hazards 
to  which  these  facilities  are  exposed  and 
shall  take  appropriate  action  to  mitigate 
such  hazards.  Including  safe  land-tiae  and 
construction  practices.  In  accordance  with 
standards  prescribed  by  the  President. 
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REPAIR  AND  RESTORATION  OF  DAMAGED  FACILITIES 

Sec.  402.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
to  make  contributions  to  state  or  local  gov- 
ernments to  help- repair,  restore,  reconstruct, 
or  replace  public  facilities  belonging  to  such 
State  or  local  governments  which  were  dam- 
aged or  destroyed  by  a  major  disaster. 

(b)  The  President  is  also  authorized  tp 
make  grants  to  help  repair,  restore,  recon- 
struct, or  replace  private  nonprofit  educa- 
tional, utility,  emergency,  medical,  and  cus- 
todial care  facilities,  including  those  for  the 
aged  or  disabled,  and  facilities  on  Indian  res- 
ervations as  defined  by  the  President,  which 
were  damaged  or  destroyed  by  a  major  dis- 
aster. 

(c)  For  those  facilities  eligible  under  this 
section  which  were  in  the  process  of  con- 
struction when  damaged  or  destroyed  by  a 
major  disaster,  the  grant  shall  be  based  on 
the  net  costs  of  restoring  such  facilities  sub- 
stantially to  their  predisaster  condition. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  "pub- 
lic facility"  includes  any  publicly  owned 
flood  control,  navigation,  irrigation,  rec- 
lamation, public  power,  sewage  treatment 
and  collection,  water  supply  and  distribu- 
tion, watershed  development,  or  airport  fa- 
cility, any  non-Federal-aid  street,  road,  or 
highway,  any  other  public  building,  struc- 
ture, or  system  including  those  used  for 
educational  or  recreational  purposes,  and 
any  park. 

(e)  The  Federal  contribution  for  grants 
made  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
100  per  centum  of  the  net  cost  of  repairing, 
restoring,  reconstructing,  or  replacing  any 
.such  facility  on  the  basis  of  the  design  of 
such  facility  as  it  existed  immediately  prior 
to  such  disaster  and  In  conformity  with 
current  applicable  codes,  specifications,  and 
standards. 

(f)  In  those  cases  where  a  State  or  local 
government  determines  that  public  welfare 
would  not  be  best  served  by  repairing,  re- 
storing, reconstructing,  or  replacing  par- 
ticular public  facilities  owned  or  controlled 
by  that  State  or  that  Ipcal  government 
which  have  been  damaged  or  destroyed  in  a 
major  disaster.  It  may  elect  to  receive,  in 
lieu  of  the  contribution  described  in  sub- 
section (e)  of  this  section,  a  contribution 
based  on  90  per  centum  of  the  Federal  esti- 
mate of  the  total  cost  of  repairing,  restoring, 
reconstructing,  or  replacing  all  damaged 
facilities  owned  by  It  within  its  Jurisdiction. 
The  cost  of  repairing,  restoring,  reconstruct- 
ing, or  replacing  damaged  or  destroyed  pub- 
lic facilities  shall  be  estimated  on  the  basis 
of  the  design  of  each  such  facility  as  it 
existed  Immediately  prior  to  such  disaster 
and  in  conformity  with  current  applicable- 
codes,  specifications  and  standards.  Funds 
contributed  under  this  subsection  may  be 
expended  either  to  repair  or  restore  certain 
selected  damaged  public  facilities  or  to  con- 
struct new  public  facilities  which  the  State 
or  local  government  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary to  meet  its  needs  for  governmental 
services  and  functions  in  the  disaster- 
affected  area. 

DEBRIS  REMOVAL 

Sec.  403.  (a)  The  President,  whenever  he 
determines  it  to  be  in  the  public  interest, 
is  authorized — 

ll)  through  the  use  of  Federal  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  instrumentalities,  to 
clear  debris  and  wreckage  resulting  from  a 
major  disaster  from  publicly  and  privately 
owned  lands  and  water;  and 

(2)  to  make  grants  to  any  State  or  local 
government  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
debris  or  wreckage  resulting  from  a  major 
disaster  from  publicly  or  privately  owned 
lands  and  waters. 

(b)  No  authority  under  this  section  shall 
be  exercised  unless  the  affected  State  or  local 
government  shall  first  arrange  an  uncondi- 
tional authorization  for  removal  of  such  de- 
bris or  wreckage  from  public   and  private 


property,  and.  In  the  case  of  removal  of  debris 
or  wreckage  from  private  property,  shall  first 
agree  to  Indemnify  the  Federal  Government 
against  any  claim  arising  from  such  removal. 

TEMPORARY  HOUSING  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  404.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
to  provide,  either  by  purchase  or  lease,  tem- 
porary housing,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
unoccupied  habitable  dwellings,  suitable 
rental  housing,  mobile  homes  or  other  readi- 
ly fabricated  dwellings  for  those  who,  as  a 
result  of  a  major  disaster,  require  tempo- 
rary housing.  Durmg  the  first  twelve  months 
of  occupancy  no  rentals  shall  be  established 
for  any  such  accommodations^  and  thereafter 
rentals  shall  be  established,  based  upon  fair 
market  value  of  the  accommodations  being 
furnished,  adjusted  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  financial  ability  of  the  occupant. 
Any  mobile  home  or  readily  fabricated  dwell- 
ing shall  be  placed  on  a  site  complete  with 
utilities  provided  either  by  the  State  or  local 
government,  or  by  the  owner  or  occupant  of 
the  site  who  was  displaced  by  the  major  dis- 
aster, without  charge  to  the  United  States. 
The  President  may  authorize  installation  of 
essential  utilities  at  Federal  expense  and  he 
may  elect  to  provide  other  more  economical 
or  accessible  sites  when  he  determines  such 
action  to  be  in  the  public  interest. 

(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  provide 
assistance  on  a  temporary  basis  in  the  form 
of  mortgage  or  rental  payments  to  or  on 
behalf  of  Individuals  and  families  who,  as  a 
result  of  financial  hardship  caused  by  a  ma- 
jor disaster,  have  received  written  notice  of 
dispossession  or  eviction  from  a  residence 
by  reason  of  foreclosure  of  any  mortgage  or 
lien,  cancellation  of  any  contract  of  sale, 
or  termination  of  any  lease,  entered  into 
prior  to  such  disaster.  Such  assistance  shall 
be  provided  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed 
one  year  or  for  the  duration  of  the  period 
of  financial  hardship,  whichever  is  the  lesser. 

(c)  In  lieu  of  providing  other  types  of  tem- 
porary housing  after  a  major  disaster,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  make  expenditures 
for  the  purpose  of  repairing  or  restoring  to 
a  habitable  condition  owner-occupied  private 
residential  structures  made  uninhabitable 
by  a  major  disaster  which  are  capable  of  be- 
ing restored  quickly  to  a  habitable  condi- 
tion with  minimal  repairs.  No  assistance  pro- 
vided under  this  section  may  be  used  for 
major  reconstruction  or  rehabilitation  of 
damaged  property. 

(d)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  any  temporary  housing  acquired 
by  purchase  may  be  sold  directly  to  Indi- 
viduals and  families  who  are  occupants  of 
temporary  housing  at  prices  that  are  fair  and 
equitable,  as  determined  by  the  President. 

(2)  The  President  may  sell  or  otherwise 
make  available  temporary  housing  units  di- 
rectly to  States,  other  governmental  en- 
tities, and  voluntary  organizations.  The  Pres- 
ident shall  impose  as  a  condition  of  transfer 
under  this  paragraph  a  covenant  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  section  311  of  this 
Act  requiring  nondiscrimination  in  occupan- 
cy of  such  temporary  housing  units.  Such  dis- 
position shall  be  limited  to  units  purchased 
under  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  and  to  the  purposes  of  providing  tem- 
porary housing  for  disaster  victims  in  emer- 
gencies or  in  major  disasters. 

PROTECTION   OF   ENVIRONMENT 

Sec.  405.  No  action  taken  or  assistance  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  sections  305,  306,  or  403  of 
this  Act,  or  any  assistance  provided  pursuant 
to  section  402  or  419  of  this  Act  that  has  the 
effect  of  restoring  facilities  substantially  as 
they  existed  prior  to  the  disaster,  shall  he 
deemed  a  major  Federal  action  significantly 
affecting  the  quality  of  the  human  environ- 
ment within  the  meaning  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat. 
852).  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  alter  or 
affect  the  applicability  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat.  862) 


to   other   Federal   actions  taken   under  this 
Act  or  under  any  other  provision  of  law. 

MINIMUM    STANDARDS    FOR    PUBLIC    AND    PRIVATE 
STRUCTURES 

Sec.  406.  As  a  condition  of  any  disaster 
loan  or  grant  made  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  the  recipient  shall  agree  that  any 
repair  or  construction  to  be  financed  there- 
w-lth  shall  be  in  accordance  with  applicable 
standards  of  safety,  decency,  and  sanitation 
and  in  conformity  with  applicable  ccxies. 
specifications,  and  standards,  and  shall  fur- 
nish such  evidence  of  compliance  with  this 
."=ectlon  as  may  be  required  by  regulation.' As 
a  further  condition  of  any  loan  or  grant 
made  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  the 
State  or  local  government  shall  agree  that 
the  natviral  hazards  in  the  areas  in  which 
the  proceeds  of  the  grants  or  loans  are  to 
be  used  shall  be  evaluated  and  appropriate 
action  shall  be  taken  to  mitigate  such  haz- 
ards, including  safe  land-use  and  construc- 
tion practices,  m  accordance  with  standards 
prescribed  or  approved  by  the  President  after 
adequate  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
elected  officials  of  general  purpose  local  gov- 
ernments, and  the  State  shall  furnish  such 
evidence  of  compliance  with  this  section  as 
may  be  required  by  regulation. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  407.  (a)  The  President  is  authori:.cd 
to  provide  to  any  individual  unemployed  as 
a  result  of  a  major  disaster  such  benefit 
assistance  as  he  deems  appropriate  while 
such  individual  is  unemployed.  Such  assist- 
ance as  the  President  shall  provide  shall  be 
available  to  an  individual  as  long  as  the 
individual's  unemployment  caused  by  the 
major  disaster  continues  or  until  the  indi- 
vidual is  reemployed  in  a  suitable  position, 
but  no  longer  than  one  year  after  the  major 
disaster  is  declared.  Such  assistance  for  a 
week  of  unemployment  shall  not  exceed  the 
maximum  weekly  amount  authorized  under 
the  unemployment  compensation  law  of  the 
State  in  which  the  disaster  occurred,  and 
the  amount  of  assistance  under  this  section 
to  any  such  individual  for  a  week  of  unem- 
ployment shall  be  reduced  by  any  amount 
of  unemployment  compensation  or  of  pri- 
vate income  protection  insiirance  compen- 
sation available  to  such  mdividual  for  such 
week  of  unemployment.  The  President  is  di- 
rected to  provide  such  assistance  through 
agreements  with  States  which.  In  his  Judg- 
ment, have  an  adequate  system  for  adminis- 
tering such  assistance  through  existing  State 
agencies. 

(b)  The  President  is  further  authorized 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  to  provide  re- 
employment assistance  services  under  other 
laws  to  individuals  who  are  unemployed  as 
a  result  of  a  major  disaster. 

INDIVIDUAL    AND    FAMILY    GRANT    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  408.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
to  make  a  grant  to  a  State  for  the  purpose  of 
spch  State  making  grants  to  meet  disaster- 
rfelated  necessary  expenses  or  serious  needs  •J' 
of  individuals  or  families  adversely  affected 
by  a  major  disaster  in  those  cases  where  such 
individuals  or  families  are  unable  to  meet 
such  expenses  or  needs  through  assistance 
under  other  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  from 
other  means.  The  Governor  of  a  State  shall 
administer  the  grant  program  authorized  by 
this  section. 

(b)  The  Federal  share  of  a  grant  to  an 
individual  or  a  family  under  this  section 
shall  be  equal  to  76  per  centum  of  the  actual 
cost  of  meeting  such  an  expense  or  need  and 
shall  be  made  only  on  condition  that  the  re- 
maining 25  per  centum  of  such  cost  is  paid 
to  such  individual  or  family  from  funds  muii 
available  by  a  State.  Where  a  State  is  unable 
immediately  to  pay  its  share,  the  President 
Is  authorized  to  advance  to  such  State  such 
25  per  centum  share,  and  any  such  advance 
is  to  be  repaid  to  the  United  States  when 
such  State  is  able  to  do  so.  No  Individual  and 
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no  family  shall  receive  any  grant  or  grants 
under  this  section  aggregating  more  than 
<>5.000  with  respect  to  any  one  major  disaster. 

(c)  The  President  shall  promulgate  regu- 
lations to  carry  out  thU  section  and  such 
regulations  shall  Include  national  criteria, 
standards,  and  procedures  for  the  determi- 
nation of  eligibility  for  grants  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  grants  made  under  this 
section. 

(d)  A  State  may  expend  not  to  exceed  3 
per  centum  of  any  grant  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  it  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion for  expenses  of  administering  grants  to 
individuals  and  families  under  tills  section. 

(e)  Ths  section  shall  take  effect  as  of  April 
20,  1973. 

rOOD  COUPONS  AND  DISTRIBUTION 

Sec.  409.  (a)  Whenever  the  President  de- 
termines that,  as  a  result  of  a  major  disaster, 
low-income  households  are  unable  to  pur- 
chase adequate  amounts  of  nutritious  food, 
he  is  authorized,  under  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  he  may  prescribe,  to  distribute 
through  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  other 
appropriate  agencies  coupon  allotments  to 
such  households  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964  (P.L.  91-671; 
84  Stat.  2048)  and  to  make  surplus  commodi- 
ties available  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  President,  through  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  or  other  appropriate  agencies. 
Is  authorized  to  continue  to  make  such  cou- 
pon allotments  and  surplus  commodities 
available  to  such  hoviseholds  for  so  long  as 
he  determines  necessary,  taking  Into  con- 
sideration such  factors  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate, including  the  consequences  of  the 
major  disaster  on  the  earning  power  of  the 
households,  to  which  assistance  is  made 
available  under  this  section. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  amending  or  otherwise  changing 
the  provisions  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964 
except  as  they  relate  to  the  availability  of 
Xood  stamps  in  an  area  affected  by  a  major 
disaster. 

rooo  coMMODrrtEs 

Sec.  410.  (a)  The  President  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  assure  that  adequate  stocks 
of  food  will  be  ready  and  conveniently  avail- 
able for  emergency  mass  feeding  or  distribu- 
tion in  any  area  of  the  United  States  which 
suffers  a  major  disaster  or  emergency. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
utilize  funds  appropriated  under  section  32 
of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935  (7  U.8.C.  612c) . 
to  purchase  food  commodities  necessary  to 
provide  adequate  supplies  for  use  in  any  area 
of  the  United  States  in  the  event  of  a  majpr 
disaster  or  emergency  In  such  area.  ^ 

KELOCATIOM    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  411.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion Of  law.  no  person  otherwise  eligible  for 
any  kind  of  replacement  housing  payment 
under  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and 
Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970 
(Pi.  91-646)  shaU  be  denied  such  eligibility 
as  a  result  of  bis  being  unable,  because  of  a 
major  disaster  as  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent, to  meet  the  occupancy  requirements  set 
by  such  Act. 

IXCAL   SEHVICES 

Sec.  412.  Whenever  the  President  deter- 
mines that  low-income  individuals  are  un- 
able to  secure  legal  services  adequate  to  meet 
their  needs  as  a  consequence  of  a  major  dis- 
aster, consistent  with  the  goals  of  the  pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  Act,  the  President 
shall  assure  that  such  programs  are  con- 
ducted with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  ap- 
propriate Federal  agencies  and  State  and  lo- 
cal bar  aaaoclatlons. 
csma  ootrNscLiifo  AssiaTANcz  Airo  TmAXimro 

Bmc.  413.  The  President  Is  authorized 
(through  the  National  Institute  of  MenUl 


Health)  to  provide  professional  counseling 
services,  including  financial  assistance  to 
State  or  local  agencies  or  private  mental 
health  organizations  to  provide  such  services 
or  training  of  disaster  workers,  to  victims  of 
major  disasters  In  order  to  relieve  mental 
health  problems  caused  or  aggravated  by  such 
major  disaster  or  its  aftermath. 

COMMTTNiry    DISASTER    LOANS 

Sec.  414.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
to  make  loans  to  any  local  government  which 
may  suffer  a  substantial  loss  of  tax  and  other 
revenues  as  a  result  of  a  major  disaster,  and 
has  demonstrated  a  need  for  financial  assist- 
ance In  order  to  perform  its"  governmental 
functions.  The  amount  of  any  such  loan  shall 
be  based  on  need,  and  shall  not  exceed  25 
per  centum  of  the  annual  operating  budget 
of  that  local  government  for  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  the  major  disaster  occurs.  Repay- 
ment of  all  or  any  part  of  such  loan  to 
the  extent  that  revenues  of  the  local  govern- 
ment diu-ing  the  three  full  fiscal  year  period 
following  the  major  disaster  are  Insufficient 
to  meet  the  operating  budget  of  the  local 
government,  including  additional  disaster- 
related  expenses  of  a  municipal  operation 
character  shall  be  cancelled. 

(b)  Any  loans  made  under  this  section 
shall  not  reduce  or  otherwise  affect  any 
grants  or  other  assistance  under  this  Act. 

(c)(1)  Subtitle  C  of  title  I  of  the  State 
and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972  (PX. 
92-512;  86  Stet.  919)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 
"Sec.  145.  Entitlement  Factors  Affected  by 
Major  Disasters 
In  the  administration  of  this  title  the 
Secretary  shall  disregard  any  change  In  data 
used  in  determining  the  entitlement  of  a 
State  government  or  a  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment for  a  period  of  60  months  If  that 
change — 

"(1)  results  from  a  major  disaster  deter- 
mined by  the  President  under  section  301 
of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974,  and 

"(2)  reduces  the  amount  of  the  entitle- 
ment of  that  State  government  or  unit  of 
local  government.". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
takes  effect  on  April  1,  1974. 

EMERGENCY    COMMtTNICATIONS 

Sec.  415.  The  President  is  authorized  dur- 
ing, or  in  anticipation  of.  an  emergency  or 
major  disaster  to  establish  temporary  com- 
munications systems  and  to  make  such  com- 
munications available  to  State  and  local 
government  officials  and  other  persons  as  be 
deems  appropriate. 

■MKSGENCT     PUBLIC    TaANSI>ORTATION 

Sec.  416.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
provide  temporary  public  transportation 
service  In  an  area  affected  by  a  major  dis- 
aster to  meet  emergency  needs  and  to  pro- 
vide transportation  to  governmental  offices, 
supply  centers,  stores,  poet  offices,  schools, 
major  employment  centers,  and  such  other 
places  as  may  be  necessary  In  order  to  enable 
the  community  to  resume  Its  normal  pat- 
tern of  life  as  soon  as  possible. 

riHE    SUPPRESSION    GRANTS 

Sec.  417.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
provide  assistance,  including  grants,  equip- 
ment, supplies,  and  personnel,  to  any  State 
for  the  suppression  of  any  fire  on  publicly 
or  privately  owned  forest  or  grassland  which 
threatens  such  destruction  as  would  consti- 
tute a  major  disaster. 

TIMBER   SALE    CONTRACTS 

Sec.  418.  (a)  Where  an  exutlng  timber  sale 
conti»ct  between  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  a 
timber  purchaser  does  not  provide  relief  frtxn 
major  physical  change  not  due  to  negllgenoe 
of  the  purchaser  prior  to  approval  of  con- 
sttnctlon  of  any  section  of  specified  road  or 
of  any  other  specified  development  faciUty 


and,  as  a  result  of  a  major  disaster,  a  major 
physical  change  resxilts  In  additional  con- 
struction work  In  connection  with  such  road 
or  facility  by  such  purchaser  with  an  esti- 
mated coat,  as  determined  by  the  appropri- 
ate Secretary,  (1)  of  more  than  $1,000  for 
sales  under  one  million  board  feet,  (2)  of 
more  than  $1  per  thousand  board  feet  for 
sales  of  one  to  three  million  board  feet,  or 
(3)  of  more  than  $3,000  for  sales  over  three 
million  board  feet,  such  Increased  construc- 
•  tlon  cost  shall  be  borne  by  the  United  States. 

(b)  If  the  appropriate  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  damages  are  so  great  that  restora- 
tion, reconstruction,  or  construction  Is  not 
practical  under  the  cost-sharing  arrangement 
authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
he  may  allow  cancellation  of  a  contract  en- 
tered Into  by  his  Department  notwithstand- 
ing contrary  provisions  therein. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au- 
thorized to  reduce  to  seven  days  the  mini- 
mum period  of  advance  public  notice  re- 
quired by  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
June  4.  1897  (16  U.S.C.  476).  In  connection 
with  the  sale  of  timber  from  national  for- 
ests, whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that 
( 1 )  the  sale  of  such  timber  will  assist  In  the 
construction  of  any  area  of  a  State  damaged 
by  a  major  disaster,  (2)  the  sale  of  such 
timber  will  assist  in  sustaining  the  economy 
of  such  area,  or  (3)  the  sale  of  such  timber 
Is  necessary  to  salvage  the  value  of  timber 
damaged  In  such  major  disaster  or  to  protect 
undamaged  timber. 

(d)  The  President,  when  he  determines  It 
to  be  In  the  public  Interest.  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  any  State  or  local  govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  removing  from  pri- 
vately owned  lands  timber  damaged  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  major  disaster,  and  such  State  or 
local  government  Is  authorized  upon  applica- 
tion, to  make  payments  out  of  such  grants 
to  any  person  for  reimbursement  of  expenses 
actually  Incurred  by  such  person  In  the  re- 
moval of  damaged  timber,  not  to  exceed  the 
amount  that  such  expenses  exceed  the  sal- 
vage value  of  such  timber. 

m-LlEU    CONTRIBUTION 

Sec  419.  In  any  case  In  which  the  Federal 
estimate  of  the  total  cost  of  (1)  repairing, 
restoring,  reconstructing,  or  replacing,  under 
section  402,  all  damaged  or  destroyed  public 
faculties  owned  by  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment within  Its  jurisdiction,  and  (2)  emer- 
gency assistance  under  section  306  and  debris 
removal  under  section  ,403.  Is  less  than 
$25,000,  then  on  application  of  a  State  or  local 
government,  the  President  Is  authorized  to 
make  a  contribution  to  such  State  or  local 
government  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion In  lieu  of  any  contribution  to  such  State 
or  local  government  under  section  306,  402, 
or  403.  Such  contribution  shall  be  based  on 
100  per  centum  of  such  total  estimated  cost, 
which  may  be  expended  either  to  repair,  re- 
store, reconstruct,  or  replace  all  such  dam- 
aged or  destroyed  public  faculties,  to  repair, 
restore,  reconstruct,  or  replace  certain  select- 
ed damaged  or  destroyed  public  facilities,  to 
construct  new  public  faculties  which  the 
State  or  local  government  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  meet  Its  needs  for  governmental 
services  and  functions  in  the  disaster-affected 
area,  or  to  undertake  disaster  work  as  author- 
ized In  section  306  or  403.  The  cost  of  repair- 
ing, restoring,  reconstructing,  or  replacing 
damaged  or  destroyed  public  faculties  shall 
be  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  design  of 
each  such  faculty  as  it  existed  immediately 
prior  to  such  disaster  and  In  conformity  with 
current  applicable  codes,  specifications  and 
standards. 
TITLE  V— ECONOMIC  RECOVERY  FOR 
DISASTER  AREAS 

AMENDMENT  TO   PUBLIC    WORKS  AMD   ECONOMIC 
DKVXLOPMXNT   ACT   OF    ISSB 

Sec.  601.  The  Publlo  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of   196S.  as  amended,  U 
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anunded  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  title: 

"TITLE  Vin— ECONOMIC  RECOVERY  FOR 
DISASTER  AREAS 

"purpose    of    TITLE 

"Sec.  801.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  provide  assistance  for  the  economic  re- 
covery, after  the  period  of  emergency  aid  and 
replacement  of  essential  faculties  and  serv- 
ices, of  any  major  disaster  area  which  has 
suffered  a  dislocation  of  its  economy  of  suffi- 
cient severity  to  require  (1)  assistance  in 
planning  for  development  to  replace  that  lost 
in  the  major  disaster;  (2)  continued  coor- 
dination of  assistance  avaUable  under  Fed- 
eral-aid programs;  and  (3)  continued  assist- 
ance toward  the  restoration  of  the  employ- 
ment base. 

"(b)  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term  'major 
disaster'  means  a  major  disaster  declared  by 
the  President  In  accordance  with  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974. 

"OISASTEB  RECOVERT  PLANNING 

"Sec.  802.  (a)(1)  In  the  case  of  any  area 
affected  by  a  major  disaster  the  Oovernor 
may  request  the  President  for  assistance 
tmder  this  title.  The  Oovernor,  within  thirty 
days  after  authorization  of  such  assistance 
by  the  President,  shaU  designate  a  Recovery 
Planning  CouncU  for  such  area  or  for  each 
part  thereof. 

"(2)  Such  Recovery  Planning  Council  shall 
be  composed  of  not  less  than  five  members, 
a  majority  of  whom  shall  be  local  elected 
officials  of  political  subdivisions  within  the 
affected  areas,  at  least  one  representative  of 
the  State,  and  a  representative  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  appointed  by  the  President 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection.  During  the  major  disaster,  the 
Federal  coordinating  officer  shall  also  serve 
on  the  Recovery  Planning  CouncU. 

"(3)  The  Federal  representative  on  such 
Recovery  Planning  Council  may  be  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Regional  Council  for  the 
affected  area,  or  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Regional  Council  designated  by  the  Chair- 
man of  such  Regional  CouncU.  The  Federal 
representative  on  such  Recovery  Planning 
Council  may  be  the  Federal  Cochalrman  of 
the  Regional  Commission  established  pur- 
suant to  title  V  of  this  Act,  or  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965,  or 
his  designee,  where  all  of  the  area  affected 
by  a  major  disaster  is  within  the  boundaries 
of  such  Commission. 

"(4)  The  Governor  may  designate  an  exist- 
ing multijurisdictlonal  organization  as  the 
Recovery  Planning  Council  where  such  or- 
ganization complies  with  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection  with  the  addition  of  State 
and  Federal  representatives  except  that  If 
all  or  part  of  an  area  affected  by  a  major  dis- 
aster is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  an  existing 
mutUjurlsdictlonal  organization  established 
imder  title  IV  of  this  Act  or  title  III  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965,  such  organization,  with  the  addition 
of  State  and  Federal  representatives  In  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section, shall  t>e  designated  by  the  Oovernor 
as  the  Recovery  Planning  Council.  In  any 
case  In  which  such  title  III  or  IV  organization 
is  designated  as  the  Recovery  Planning  Coun- 
cil under  this  paragraph,  some  local  elected 
officials  of  political  subdivisions  within  the 
affected  areas  must  \x  appointed  to  serve  on 
such  Recovery  Planning  Council.  Where  pos- 
sible, the  organization  designated  as  the 
Recovery  Planning  Council  shall  be  or  shall 
be  subsequently  designated  as  the  appro- 
priate agency  required  by  section  204  of  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966  (42  use.  3334)  and 
by  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act 
of  1968   (P.L.  90-577;  82  Stat.  1098). 

"(5)  The  Recovery  Planning  Council  shall 
Include  private  citizens  as  members  to  the 
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extent  feasible,  and  shall  provide  for  and 
encourage  public  participation  iq  its  delib- 
erations and  decisions. 

"(b)  The  Recovery  Planning  Council  (1) 
shall  review  existing  plans  for  the  affected 
area;  and  (2)  may  reccxnmend  to  the  Gov- 
ernor and  responsible  local  governments 
such  revisions  as  It  determines  necessary 
for  the  economic  recovery  of  the  area,  Includ- 
ing the  development  of  new  plans  and  the 
preparation  of  a  recovery  Investment  plan 
for  the  S-year  period  foUowing  the  declara- 
tion of  the  major  disaster.  The  Recovery 
Planning  CouncU  shall  accept  as  one  element 
of  the  recovery  Investment  plan  determina- 
tions made  under  section  402(f)  of  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  of  1974. 

"(c)(1)  A  re'K)very  Investment  plan  pre- 
pared by  a  Recovery  Planning  CouncU  may 
recommend  the  revision,  deletion,  repro- 
graming,  or  additional  approval  of  Pederal- 
ald  projects  and  programs  within  the  area — 

"(A)  for  which  application  has  been  made 
but  approval  not  yet  granted; 

"(B)  for  which  funds  have  been  obligated 
at  approval  greoited  but  construction  not 
yet  begun; 

"(C)  for  which  funds  have  been  or  are 
scheduled  to  be  apportioned  within  the 
five  years  after  the  declaration  of  the  dis- 
aster; 

"(D)  which  may  otherwise  be  available  to 
the  area  under  any  State  schedule  or  revised 
State  schedule  of  priorities;  or 

"(E)  which  may  reasonably  be  anticipated 
as  becoming  avaUable  under  existing 
programs. 

"(2)  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Re- 
covery Planning  CouncU  and  the  request  of 
the  Governor,  any  funds  for  projects  or 
programs  Identified  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  may,  to  any  extent 
consistent  with  appropriation  Acts,  be  placed 
In  reserve  by  the  responsible  Federal  agency 
for  use  In  accordance  with  such  recommen- 
dations. Upon  the  request  of  the  Governor 
and  with  the  concurrence  of  affected  local 
governments,  such  funds  may  be  transferred 
to  the  Recovery  Planning  CouncU  to  be  ex- 
pended m  the  Implementation  of  the  recov- 
ery investment  plan,  except  that  no  such 
transfer  may  be  made  unless  such  expendi- 
ture Is  for  a  project  or  profrram  for  which 
such  funds  originally  were  made  avaUable 
by  an  appropriation  Act. 

"PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  DEVELOPMENT  FACrLmES 
GRANTS   AND   LOANS 

"Sec.  803.  (a)  The  Presldei^t  Is  authorized 
to  provide  funds  to  any  Recovery  Planning 
Council  for  the  Implementation  of  a  recov- 
ery Investment  plan  by  public  bodies.  Such 
funds  may  be  used — 

"(1)  to  make  loans  for  the  acquisition  or 
development  of  land  and  improvements  for 
public  works,  public  service,  or  development 
facility  usage,  including  the  acquisition  or 
development  of  parks  or  open  spaces,  and  the 
acquisition,  construction,  rehabUltatlon,  al- 
teration, expansion,  or  Improvement  of  such 
facilities,  including  related  machinery  and 
equipment,  and 

"(2)  to  make  supplementary  grants  to  in- 
crease the  Federal  share  for  projects  for 
which  funds  are  reserved  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c)  (2)  of  section  802  of  this  Act,  or 
other  Federal-aid  projects  in  the  affected 
area. 

"(b)  Grants  and  loans  under  this  section 
may  be  made  to  any  State,  local  government, 
or  private  or  public  nonprofit  organization 
representing  any  area  or  part  thereof  affected 


termines  has  exhausted  its  effective  taxing 
and  borrowing  capacity. 

"(d)  Loans  under  this  section  shall  bear 
Interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  taking  Into  considera- 
tion the  current  average  market  yield  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  remaining  periods  to  ma- 
turity comparable  to  the  average  maturities 
of  such  loanr<,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one- 
eighth  of  1  per  centum,  less  1  per  centum  per 
annum. 

"(c)  Financial  assistance  under  this  title 
shall  not  be  extended  to  assist  establish- 
ments relocating  from  one  area  to  another 
or  to  assist  subcontractors  whose  purpose  is 
or  local  government  which  the  President  de- 
pendent upon  divesting,  other  contractors,  or 
subcontractors,  of  contracts  theretofore  cus- 
tomarily performed  by  them.  Such  limita- 
tions shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  as- 
sistance for  the  expansion  of  an  existing 
business  entity  through  the  establishment 
of  a  new  branch,  affiliate,  or  subsidiary  of 
such  entity  If  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
finds  that  the  establishment  of  such  branch, 
affiliate,  or  subsidiary  wUl  not  result  in  an 
increase  in  unemployment  of  the  area  of 
original  location,  or  In  any  other  area  where 
such  entity  conducts  business  operations, 
unless  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe 
that  such  branch,  affiliate,  or  subsidiary  Is 
being  established  with  the  intention  of  clos- 
ing down  the  operations  of  the  existing  busi- 
ness entity  In  the  area  W  its  original  loca- 
tion or  in  any  other  area  where  it  conducts 
such  operations. 

"LOAN    GUARANTEES 

"Sec.  804.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
provide  funds  to  Recovery  Planning  Cotin- 
clls  to  gtiarantee  loans  made  to  private  bor- 
rowers by  private  lending  Institutions  (1) 
to  aid  In  financing  any  project  within  an 
area  affected  by  a  major  disaster  for  the  ptir- 
chase  or  development  of  land  and  faculties 
(Including  machinery  and  equipment)  for 
Industrial  or  commercial  usage  including  the 
construction  of  new  buildings,  and  rehabUl- 
tatlon of  abandoned  or  unoccupied  buUdings, 
and  the  alteration,  conversion,  or  enlarge- 
jnent  of  existing  buUdlngs;  and  (2)  for  work- 
ing capital  In  connection  with  projects  in 
areas  assisted  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  upon  ap- 
plication of  such  institution  and  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  President  may 
prescribe.  No  such  guarantee  shi^  at  any 
time  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  aniount  or 
the  outstanding  impald  balance  of  sucti  loan. 

"TECHNICAL   ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  805.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title  the  President  is  authorized  to 
provide  technical  assistance  which  would  be 
useful  In  facilitating  economic  recove^  in 
areas  affected  by  major  disasters.  Such  as- 
sistance ShaU  Include  project  planning  and 
feasibility  studies,  management  and  opera- 
tional assistance,  and  studies  evaluating  the 
needs  of,  and  developing  potentialities  for, 
economic  recovery  of  such  areas.  Such  assist- 
ance may  be  provided  by  the  President  di- 
rectly, through  the  payment  of  funds  au- 
thorized for  this  title  to  other  departments 
or  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
through  the  employment  of  private  Individ- 
uals, partnerships,  firms,  corporations,  or 
suitable  Institutions,  tmder  contracts  entered 
into  for  such  purposes,  or  through  grants- 
in-aid  to  appropriate  public  or  private  non- 
profit State,  area,  district,  or  local  organiza- 
tions. 

"(b)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  defray  not  to  exceed  75  per  centum 


by  a  major  disaster.  At  the  administrative  expenses  of  Recovery 

"(c)  No  supplementary  grant  shall  increase  ^Planning  CouncUs  designated  pursuant  to 
the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  any  project/section  802  of  this  Act.  In  determining  the 
to  greater  than  90  per  centum,  except  In  the  amount  of  the  non-Pederal  share  of  such 
case  of  a  grant  to*  the  benefit  of  Indians  or  coste  or  expenses,  the  President  shaU  give 
Alaska  Natives,  or  in  the  case  of  any  State  due  consideration  to  all  contributions  both 
or  local  government  which  the  President  de-     in  cash  and  In  kind,  fairly  evaluated  includ- 
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ing  but  not  limited  to  space,  equipment,  and 
services.  Where  practicable,  grants-in-aid 
authorized  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  other  available 
planning  grants,  to  assure  adequate  and  effec- 
tive planning  and  economical  use  ol  funds. 

"AUTHORIZATION  OT  APPROPKIATIONS 

"Sec.  806.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $250,000,000  to  carry  out 
this  title.". 

TITLE  VI— SnSCELLANEOUS 

AUTHOWTT  TO  PRESCRIEE  RULES 

Sec.  601.  The  President  may  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  out  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  and  he  may  exercise  any  power  or 
authority  conferred  on  him  by  any  section 
of  this  Act  either  directly  or  through  such 
Federal  agency  or  agencies  as  he  may 
designate. 

TECHNICAI.  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  602.  (a)  Section  701(a)  (3)  (.B)  (11)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1954  (40  U.S.C.  461(a)  (3) 
(B)  (il)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(il) 
have  suffered  substantial  damage  as  a  result 
of  a  major  disaster  as  declared  by  the  Presi- 
dent pursuant  to  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1974;". 

(b)  Section  8(b)  (2)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  (12  U.S.C.  1706c(b)(2))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  of  the  last  proviso  "section 
102(1)  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sections  102(2) 
and  301  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974". 

(c)  Section  203(h)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  (12  US.C.  1709(h))  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  102(1)  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1970"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "sections  102(2)  and  301  of  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  of  1974". 

(d^^ction  221(f)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing ^dWoa-UJS.C.  17151(f))  U  amended  by 
strlklngV6ut  of  the  last  paragraph  "the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  of  1970"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974". 

(e)  Section  7(a)  (1)  (A)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1950  (Public  Law  874.  Eighty-first 
Congress,  as  amended;  20  U.S.C.  241-(a)(l) 
(A)),  is  amended  by  striking  out  "pursuant 
to  section  102(1)  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
of  1970"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "pur- 
suant tfi  sections  102(2)  and  301  of  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  of  1974". 

(f)  Section  16(a)  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 23,  1950  f79  Stat.  1158;  20  U.S.C.  646(a) ) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  102(1) 
of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "sections  102(2)  and 
301  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974". 

(g)  Section  408(a)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Pacilltles  Act  of  1963  (20  U.S.C.  758(a) ) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  102(1) 
of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "sections  102(2)  and 
301  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974". 

(h)  Section  165(h)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  relating  to  disaster  losses  (26 
U.8.C.  165(h))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1970"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1974". 

(1)  Section  5064(a)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  5064(a)),  relat- 
ing to  losses  caused  by  disaster.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1970"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Dis- 
aster ReUef  Act  of  1974". 

(J)  Section  5708(a)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (26  US  C.  5708(a)),  re- 
lating to  losses  caused  by  disaster,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1970"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974". 

(k)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1954 
(68  Stat.  330.  as  amended  by  82  Stat.  1213; 
48  U.S.C.  1681  nt.),  is  amended  by  striking 
out  of  the  last  sentence  "section  102(1)  of 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970  '  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "sections  102(2)  and  301 
of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974". 

(I)  Section  1820(f)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,   is  amended  by  striking  "the 


Disaster  Assistance  Act  of  1970"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
of  1974". 

(m)  Whenever  reference  Is  made  In  any 
provision  of  law  (other  than  this  Act),  regxi- 
lation,  rule,  record,  or  document  of  the 
United  States  to  provisions  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  1744),  repealed 
by  this  Act  such  reference  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  reference  to  the  appropriate  provi- 
sion of  this  Act. 

REPEAL    OF    EXISTING    LAW 

Sec.  603.  The  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970. 
as  amended  (84  Stat.  1744),  is  hereby  re- 
pealed, except  sections  231,  233,  234,  235, 
236,  237,  301,  302,  303,  and  304.  Notwith- 
standing such  repeal  the  provisions  of  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970  shall  continue  in 
effect  with  respect  to  any  major  disaster  de- 
clared prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

PRIOR    ALLOCATION    OP   FUNDS 

Sec.  604.  Funds  heretofore  appropriated 
and  available  under  Public  Laws  91-606,  as. 
amended,  and  92-385  shall  continue  to  be 
available  for  the  purpose  of  providing  assist- 
ance under  those  Acts  as  well  as  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec  605.  Except  for  section  408,  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  as  of  April  1,  1974. 

AtTTHORIZATION    OP    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  606.  Except  as  provided  by  the  amend- 
ment made  by  section  501,  there  are  author- 
ized   to   be   appropriated    to   the   President 
such   sums   Eis   may    be   necessary    to  carry 
out  this  Act  through  the  close  of  June  30, 
1977. 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
quentin  burdick. 
Dick  Clark, 

J.  R.  BlOEN, 

Jennings  Randolph, 
Pete  V.  Domenici, 
James  Buckley, 
Howard  Baker, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Robert  E.  Jones, 
Rat  Roberts, 
Harold  T.  Johnson, 
Wm.  H.  Harsha, 
Oene  Sntder, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  to  the  Senate  the  re- 
port and  the  joint  explanatory  statement 
of  the  committee  of  conference  on  S.  3062, 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974.  The  dif- 
ferences in  the  Senate  and  House  ver- 
sions of  the  bill  have  been  resolved  by 
the  conferees  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  its  immediate  consideration. 

On  April  10  the  Senate  passed  S.  3062 
without  amendment  in  the  form  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  The 
following  day  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, lacking  time<  to  study  the  Senate 
bill  thoroughly  before  recessing  that 
night,  passed  only  one  section  of  S.  3062, 
section  408,  in  a  modified  form  as  a  sub- 
stitute. 

During  the  congressional  recess  staff 
members  of  both  Senate  and  House  com- 
mittees met  several  times  to  review  the 
provisions  of  S.  3062.  On  Thursday,  April 
25,  after  careful  consideration  of  all 
questions  raised  during  a  lengthy  ses- 
sion, the  conference  committee  agreed  to 
the  report  which  is  now  being  submitted. 

A  large  portion  of  the  bill  was  approved 
by  the  conferees  without  any  change  in 
the  Senate-passed  version.  About  30  of 
the  approximate  50  sections  in  the  con- 
ference report  are  identical  with  those 
in  the  Senate  version  of  8.  3062,  and 
comparatively   minor   changes  in   lan- 


guage are  proposed  in  another  dozen  or 
so  sections.  While  significant  substantive 
modifications  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee appear  in  only  seven  or  eight  sec- 
tions of  the  bill,  it  is  my  purpose  today  to 
explain  the.se  briefly  and  to  note  a  few 
other  changes  of  lesser  importance. 

farm  fencing   (section  302) 

A  new  subsection  (c)  has  been  added 
to  section  302  authorizing  payment  un- 
der the  emergency  conservation  program 
for  the  repair,  restoration,  reconstruc- 
tion, or  replacement  of  farm  fencing 
damaged  or  destroyed  by  a  major  disas- 
ter. This  recommendation  is  in  line  with 
the  long-time  authority  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  make  80  percent 
Federal  cost-sharing  payments  to  farm- 
ers for  rehabilitation  of  farmlands  dam- 
aged by  natural  disasters.  On  March  12, 
1974,  an  administtative  order  eliminated 
payments  for  farm  fencing  damaged  or 
destroyed  in  disasters,  so  that  the  exten- 
sive loss  of  farm  fence  caused  by  wide- 
spread tornadoes  in  the  first  week  of  April 
are  not  now  eligible  for  such  payments. 

Remedial  action  on  this  matter  was  re- 
quested by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  the  conference  substi- 
tute was  fully  endorsed  by  all  conferees. 
As  pointed  out  in  the  report,  the  con- 
ferees believe  that  replacement  of  fenc- 
ing is  essential  in  order  to  return  dis- 
aster-damaged farmland  to  productive 
agriculture  use.  In  addition,  the  con- 
ferees are  strongly  urging  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  coordinate  its 
disaster  debris  clearance  activities  with 
those  of  the  Federal  Disaster  Assistance 
Administration. 

insurance  (section  314) 

At  the  request  of  the  House  conferees, 
the  Senate  members  agreed  to  a  substi- 
tute for  section  314  which  will  Ihnit  to 
public  facilities  application  of  the  re- 
quirement that  insurance  protection 
must  be  acquired  for  property  damaged 
in  a  major  disaster  for  which  Federal 
assistance  has  been  provided.  As  adopted 
by  the  Senate  this  section  originally  stip- 
ulated that  applicants  for  assistance 
under  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  would  have 
to  obtain  any  reasonably  available,  ade- 
quate and  necessary  insurance  to  protect 
against  future  losses  any  property  which 
had  been  repaired  or  reconstructed  with 
Federal  help.  The  bill  also  provided  that 
any  property  for  which  such  disaster  aid 
has  been  made  available  would  not  be  eli- 
gible for  future  disaster  assistance  unless 
the  required  insurance  had  been  obtained 
and  maintained. 

The  effect  of  the  new  substitute  is  to 
prohibit  any  requirement  under  this  act 
for  the  purchase  of  insurance  for  prop- 
erty owned  by  private  individuals,  in- 
cluding homes  and  businesses.  Publicly 
owned  facilities,  however,  must  meet  this 
insurance  requirement.  The  conferees  re- 
tained the  provision  in  the  Senate  bill 
authorizing  a  State  to  act  as  a  self-in- 
surer with  respect  to  its  own  facilities, 
but  clarified  this  section  to  make  sure 
that  the  State's  self-i^urance  plan  is 
satisfactory  to  the  Presraent. 

repair  and  restoration  of  damaged  PAdLITIES 
(section  402) 

Three  changes  were  made  in  section 
402  providing  Federal  assistance  for  the 
repair  and  restoration  of  damaged  fa- 
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cilities.  Subsection  (g) ,  which  authorizes 
block  grants  to  Jurisdictions  having  pub- 
lic facility  damage  totaling  no  more  than 
$25,000,  was  deleted  and  shifted  to  a 
new  expanded  section  419  entitled  "In- 
Lieu  Contribution." 

The  Senate-passed  bill  restricted  block 
grants  of  this  type  to  those  situations  In 
which  total  estimated  disaster  damage  to 
public  facilities  did  not  exceed  $25,000. 
The  conference  substitute  broadened  this 
to  Include  tiie  cost  of  emergency  assist- 
ance under  section  306  and  of  debris  re- 
moval in  section  403  In  addition  to  ex- 
penditures for  public  facilities  under 
section  402. 

The  purpose  of  this  approach  is  to 
help  reduce  the  number  of  separate  ap- 
plications for  disaster  assistance  and  to 
eliminate  costly  oversight,  review,  and 
auditing  of  many  smaller  Individual  proj- 
ects. The  new  section  permits  greater 
flexibility  In  the  management  of  repair 
work  and  debris  clearance  where  the 
total  loss  is  comparatively  small  and 
should  reduce  burdensome  recordkeep- 
ing and  auditing.  By  Including  emer- 
gency assistance  rendered  under  section 
306  In  section  419,  however,  It  should  be 
emphsislzed  that  there  Is  no  intention  to 
reduce  Federal  aid  which  would  be 
otherwise  provided  imder  section  306. 

A  minor  change  in  language  was  In- 
serted In  section  402  also  to  make  clear 
that,  under  the  90-percent  alternative 
option,  the  estimate  of  cost  for  repair  or 
replacement  of  damaged  public  facilities 
will  be  made  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Also,  the  definition  of  "public  facility" 
In  section  402  was  revised  slightly  to 
make  sure  that  a  public  park  would  be 
unquestionably  within  Its  meaning. 

disaster   KXPXNSX   CBANTS    (section    498) 

As  noted  earlier,  the  only  provision  of 
S.  3062  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  section  408,  authorizing 
grants  to  States  to  be  tised  for  disaster 
expense  payments  to  persons  adversely 
affected  by  a  major  disaster.  Although 
based  largely  on  the  Senate  bill,  the 
House  version  differed  In  two  Important 
respects.  First,  It  proposed  that  a  25  per- 
cent matching  share  must  be  paid  from 
funds  made  available  by  either  a  State 
or  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State, 
whereas  the  Senate  bill  merely  author- 
ized a  grant  of  75  percent  to  States  for 
this  purpose  without  specifically  requir- 
ing a  matching  grant.  Second,  if  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  Is  imable  to  pay 
Its  share  Immediately,  the  House  bill  au- 
thorized the  President  to  advance  the  25 
percent  matching  funds  with  repayment 
to  be  made  to  the  United  States  later 
when  the  State  or  political  subdivision 
^  able  to  do  so. 

The  Senate  conferees  agreed  to  the 
language  mandating  a  matching  pay- 
ment of  25  percent  but  Insisted  on  elimi- 
nating specific  mention  of  a  "political 
subdivision"  as  an  alternative  source  for 
these  funds.  The  conference  substitute, 
by  omitting  reference  to  a  political  sub- 
division In  this  context.  Indicates  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  negoti- 
ate directly  and  exclusively  with  the 
States  for  this  purpose.  However,  It  is  not 
Intended  to  preclude  voluntary  contribu- 
tions or  other  arrangements  whereby  lo« 
cal  governments  may  assist  States  In  fur- 
nishing the  25  matching  share  for  dis- 
aster expense  grants. 


The  Senate  concurred  in  the  proviso 
authorizing  the  President  to  advance  the 
25  percent  State  matching  share  in  tliose 
cases  where  the  latter  is  tmable  to  pro- 
vide those  funds  Immediately.  This 
should  help  avoid  delays  In  implement- 
ing the  program  in  States  suffering  maj- 
or disasters  before  legislative  appropria- 
tions have  been  made  for  this  purpose. 

The  conference  substitute  also  pro- 
vides that  section  408  will  l>e  effective  as 
of  April  20,  1973,  rather  than  April  1, 
1974,  which  is  the  effective  date  of  the 
rest  of  the  bill.  Although  neither  the 
House  nor  the  Senate  version  of  S.  3062 
contained  this  retroactive   feacttm^e,  an 
amendment    designed    to    achieve 
same  goal  was  tabled  by  a  narrow  vi 
49-40,  in  the  Senate  on  April  10.  Mo: 
over,  in  the  debate  during  House 
strong  sentiment  was  expressed  in  favo: 
of  making  this  section  applicable  on  the' 
earlier  date  and  promises  were  exacted 
that  serious  efforts  would  be  made  to  se- 
cure   conference   agreement  on   retro- 
activity. 

The  argument  In  favor  of  applying.^ 
section  402  to  all  major  disasters  which 
have  occurred  since  April  20,  1973,  Is 
that  otherwise  the  new  bill  would  create 
a  gap  of  nearly  a  year  during  which  dis- 
aster victims  would  have  received  in- 
equitable treatment.  With  the  enactment 
after  Hurricane  Agnes  of  Public  Law 
92-385  on  August  16,  1972,  Congress 
lowered  the  interest  rate  on  SBA  suid 
FHA  disaster  loans  to  1  percent  and  dou- 
bled the  amount  of  forgiveness  or  can- 
cellation on  these  loans  to  $5,000.  Al- 
though these  features  were  not  sched- 
uled to  expire  until  July  1,  1973,  an  act 
(PX.  93-24)  raising  Interest  rates  on 
SBA  and  FHA  disaster  loans  to  5  per- 
cent, and  eliminating  the  forgiveness  or 
cancellation  feature  was  approved  the 
preceding  April  20. 

Although  the  personal  grant  authorl-- 
zation  for  disaster-related  expenses  In 
section  408  of  S.  3062  Is  not  Intended  to 
be  a  replacement  for  the  forgiveness  fea- 
ture of  SBA  and  FHA  disaster  losois.  It 
nevertheless  recognizes  and  attempts  to 
fulfill  needs  which  in  some  cases  may  be 
very  similar.  After  thorough  considera- 
tion the  conferees  agreed  that  Justice 
might  best  be  served  by  making  benefits 
tmder  section  408  available  to  the  extent 
possible  to  all  eligible  persons  subjected 
to  major  disasters  since  April  20.  1973. 

Because  of  diflacultles  in  evaluating 
Individual  disaster-related  expenses  or 
needs  and  In  administering  the  program 
many  months  after  a  disaster  has  oc- 
curred. Senate  conferees  were  reluctant 
to  concur  in  this  determination.  In  rec- 
ommending this  action  the  conferees  re- 
alize that  its  effectiveness  will  be  limited 
by  the  ability  and  the  willingness  of  the 
States  to  participate  fully  and  by  the  al- 
leviation of  financial  burdens  with  the 
passage  of  time. 

Nevertheless,  on  balance,  it  is  believed 
that  the  conference  substitute  wiU  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  to  assist  through 
personal  grants  the  needs  of  a  number  of 
disaster  victims  who  otherwise  would 
not  be  entitled  to  benefits  comparable  to 
those  received  by  other  citizens  earlier 
or  imder  the  new  bill  as  passed  by  the 
Senate. 


LEGAL  SERVICES  (SECTION  412) 

Although  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1970  appeared  to  provide  assistance  in 
section  239  for  low-income  individuals 
unable  to  secure  legal  services  adequate 
to  meet  needs  caused  by  a  disaster,  its 
effect  has  been  relatively  unimportant. 
The  language  of  section  239  merely  au- 
thorized the  Director  of  the  Ofi&ce  of 
Emergency  Preparedness  to  "assure  that 
such  programs  are  conducted  with  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  State  and  local  bar  as- 
sociations" without  specifically  guaran- 
teeing that  such  services  would  >e  pro- 
\'Ided. 

As  a  result  of  requests  made  by  wit- 
nesses during  hearings  held  by  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Disaster  Relief,  the 
Senate  bill  strengthened  the  language  of 
this  section  by  directing  the  President  to 
assure  that  "such  legal  services  as  may 
be  needed"  by  low-income  Individuals 
would  be  made  available.  The  Senate  bill 
also  stated  that,  "whenever  feasible," 
such  programs  would  be  conducted  with 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  appropriate 
Federal  agencies  and  State  and  local  bar 
associations. 

The  House  conferees  protested  strongly 
against  the  modifications  proposed  In  the 
legal  services  program  by  the  Senate  bill 
and  insisted  on  retaining  the  basic  lan- 
guage of  the  19170  act  dealing  with  this 
matter.  After  prolonged  debate  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  acceded  to  the  House  de- 
mands. The  conference  substitute  for 
section  402  Is  Identical  with  the  language 
of  section  239  of  Public  Law  91-606,  ex- 
cept that  the  word  "President"  has  been 
substituted  for  that  of  "Director"  where 
the  latter  appears  twice  in  the  text, 

COMMUNITT    DISASTER    LOANS     (SECTION    414) 

The  community  disaster  loan  program ' 
authorized  by  section  414  of  the  Senate 
bill  is  changed  by  the  conference  sub- 
stitute in  only  one  respect:  language  has 
been  added  to  make  mandatory  rather 
than  optional  the  cancellation  of  re- 
payment ot  all  or  any  part  of  any  such 
loan  to  the  extent  that  revenues  of  the 
local  government  receiving  the  loan  are 
not  suflBclent  to  meet  local  operating 
budgets  during  the  following  3  fiscal 
years. 

This  alteration  is  not  contrary  to  the 
original  purpose  of  section  414,  which 
was  to  provide  an  Immediate  source  of 
funds  to  disaster  stricken  communities 
In  need,  enabling  them  to  maintain  es- 
sential governmental  services  and  to  fi- 
nance additional  disaster-caused  activi- 
ties during  a  period  of  declining  Income. 
Although  the  Senate  bUl  had  merely  au- 
thorized the  President  to  cancel  repay- 
ment where  justified  by  loss  of  revenues, 
it  was  expected  that  cancellation  would 
be  carried  oiut  rather  routinely  in  such 
cases.  The  new  language  thus  will 
strengthen  this  totent  and  assure  appli- 
cation of  this  practice  on  a  regular  basis. 

The  conferees  agreed  also,  as  Is  pointed 
out  In  the  statement  of  managers,  that 
as  used  in.  section  414  the  meaning  of 
word  "revenues"  Is  tatended  to  Include 
revenues  from  publicly  owned  utilities. 

ECONOMIC    RECOVERY   FOR   DISASTER   AREA 
(TTTLK    V) 

While  retaining  the  basic  purposes, 
authority,  and  administrative  machinery 
proposed  for  economic  recovery  in  major 
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disaster  areas  by  title  V  of  S.  3602,  the 
conference  substitute  makes  several 
changes  worth  noting. 

A  new  subsection  Is  added  to  the  Public 
Works  and  Development  Act  of  1965  de- 
fining a  major  disaster  for  purposes  of 
that  act  to  be  a  major  disaster  declared 
by  the  President  in  accordance  with  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974.  It  is  made 
clear  also  that  the  Governor  may  re- 
quest the  President  for  assistance  under 
this  title  for  any  area  in  his  State  af- 
fected by  a  major  disaster. 

In  those  instances  where  a  Governor 
designates  an  existing  multijurisdictional 
organization  to  be  the  recovery  planning 
coimcil.  additional  language,  has  been 
inserted  which  assures  that,  if  the  area 
is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  an  existing 
multijurisdictional  organization  estab- 
lished under  either  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  or 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965,  such  latter  organization  will 
be  designated  as  the  recovery  planning 
coimcil.  Furthermore,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  is  required  that  some  local 
elected  officials  of  poUtical  subdivisions 
within  the  affected  disaster  areas  must 
be  appointed  to  serve  on  the  designated 
organization. 

Significant  quaUfying  language  was 
added  by  the  conference  substitute  to  sec- 
tion 802(c),  which  authorizes  the  recov- 
ery planning  council,  the  Governor  and 
local  governments  under  certain  condi- 
tions to  place  in  reserve  and  to  transfer 
fimds  for  various  Federal-aid  projects 
and  programs.  Phrases  have  been  added 
to  the  Senate-passed  bill  stipulating  that 
fimds  may  be  placed  in  reserve  only  to 
the  extent  permitted  by  and  consistent 
with  appropriation  acts  and  that  no  such 
Ivmds  can  be  transferred  to  the  recovery 
planning  council  for  expenditure  to  im- 
plement a  recovery  investment  plan  un- 
less that  expenditure  will  be  for  a  proj- 
ect or  program  for  which  such  funds  were 
originally  made  available  by  an  appro- 
priation act.  Although  these  limitations 
will  to  some  extent  restrict  the  options 
available  in  carrying  out  locally  devel- 
oped recovery  investment  plans,  the  con- 
ferees agreed  that  constitutional  and 
statutory  procedures  inherent  in  the  ap- 
propriation process  made  them  neces- 
sary. 

Because  of  objections  raised  by  House 
Members  to  the  establishment  in  section 
806  of  a  disaster  recovery  revolving  fimd 
of  $200  million,  this  section  and  Edl  ref- 
erences to  the  fund  are  deleted  in  the 
conference  substitute.  Instead,  the  Mem- 
bers agreed  to  finance  economic  recovery 
for  major  disaster  areas  through  a  $250,- 
000.000  authorization  and  appropriation 
made  by  Congress. 

OTHTR    CHANCES    OP    LESSEK    SIGNIFICANCZ 

The  conferees  are  recommending  a 
number  of  less  significant  changes 
throughout  various  sections  of  the  bill. 

The  conference  substitute  provides 
that  the  short  title  by  which  this  legis- 
lation may  be  cited  is  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1974  rather  than  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  Amendments  of  1974  as 
provided  by  the  Senate  bill. 

The  definition  of  emergency  and  of 
major  disaster  in  section  102  is  amended 
by  inserting  the  word  "mudshde"  as  an 
additional  cause  in  the  list  of  reasons 


for  which  the  President  may  extend 
either  emergency  or  major  disaster  as- 
sistance, and  the  phrase  "or  quasi-pubJic 
entity"  has  been  deleted  from  subsection 
<  f )  of  that  section. 

The  purposes  for  which  a  State  may 
use  the  $250,000  Federal  grant  for  the 
preparation  of  disaster  plans  is  broaden- 
ed in  the  conference  substitute  to  in- 
clude disaster  prevention  as  well  as  dis- 
aster preparedness  by  adding  the  words 
"and  prevention"  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  in  section  201(c) . 

The  words  "threatened  or  imminent" 
appearing  in  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of 
section  202  are  deleted  in  the  conference 
substitute  as  superfluous  in  the  context 
of  that  section. 

The  requirement  in  section  302  of  the 
Senate  bill  that  all  assistance  renderjd 
under  the  act  must  be  provided  pursuant 
to  a  Federal-State  disaster  agreement 
unless  specifically  waived  by  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  included  in  the  conference 
substitute. 

The  conference  substitute  adds  the 
word  "property"  to  section  305,  thus  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  provide  assist- 
ance in  an  emergency  for  the  protection 
of  property  in  addition  to  saving  lives 
and  protecting  health  and  safety.  The 
conferees  pointed  out  in  the  statement  of 
managers  that  this  change  will  make  it 
clear  that  assistance  can  be  provided  to 
help  protect  livestock  from  disasters. 

A  new  subsection  (b)  in  section  306, 
added  to  the  conference  substitute,  de- 
clares that  any  emergency  work  per- 
formed under  that  section  does  not  pre- 
clude Federal  assistance  under  any  other 
provision  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act.  This 
language  is  almost  identical  with  section 
203<b)  of  Public  Law  91-606  which  had 
been  inadvertently  eliminated  in  pre- 
vious printings  of  the  bUl. 

The  aythority  conferred  by  section  309 
of  the  Senate  bill  on  any  Federal  agen- 
cy to  incur  disaster  relief  obligations 
"when  directed  by  the  President  without 
regard  to  the  availability  of  fimds"  is 
modified  by  the  conference  substitute  to 
incur  obligations  "in  such  amount  as  may 
be  made  available  to  it  by  the  President." 
The  latter  phraseology  is  identical  with 
that  used  previously  in  section  203(e)  of 
Public  Law  91-606. 

The  words  "by  the  head  of  the  appro- 
priate Federal  agency"  are  inserted  by 
the  conference  substitute  in  section  313 
which  directs  that  priority  should  be 
given  to  apphcations  for  public  facility 
and  housing  assistance  in  major  disaster 
areas. 

The  provision  in  section  317(c)  of  the 
Senate  bill  making  any  person  who 
wrongfully  misappUes  the  proceeds  of  a 
disaster  loan  or  cash  benefit  civilly  liable 
to  the  Federal  Government  in  an  amount 
equal  to  I'a  times  the  original  loan  or 
benefit  is  changed  in  the  conference  sub- 
stitute to  constitute  a  criminal  offense 
with  a  fine  in  the  same  amount. 

The  definition  of  "construction  mate- 
rials" in  section  318  of  the  Senate  bill 
is  broadened  in  the  conference  substitute 
to  include  also  materials  used  for  the  re- 
placement of  pubhc  facilities. 

The  authority  of  the  President  in  sec- 
tion 406  to  "prescribe"  standards  for  the 
mitigation  of  natural  hazards  in  areas 
where  disaster  loans  or  grants  are  to  be 
used  is  broadened  by  the  conference  sub- 


stitute to  enable  him  also  to  "approve" 
standards  for  such  purposes. 

At  the  request  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  technical  adjustments  in  the  lan- 
guage of  section  407,  unemployment  as- 
sistance, were  made  in  the  conference 
substitute.  These  changes  do  not  modify 
the  purposes,  scope  or  authority  of  the 
Senate-passed  bill. 

A  new  section  419,  entitled  "In -Lieu 
Contribution",  is  added  in  the  conference 
substitute  to  title  IV  of  the  Senate- 
passed  bill.  The  contents  of  this  new  sec- 
tion were  described  previously  in  the 
discussion  of  section  402,  repair  and  res- 
toration of  damaged  facihties. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  that  some  words 
of  thanks  are  in  order.  First  of  all,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  Senator  Jennings 
Randolph,  and  the  ranking  minority 
committee  member.  Senator  Howard 
Baker,  for  their  aid  and  counsel.  S.  3062 
would  not^be  before  the  Senate  today 
were  it  norfor  their  efforts. 

Also.  I  want  to  express  my  sincere  ap- 
preciation to  my  good  friend.  Senator 
Pete  Domenici.  As  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Disaster 
Relief  he  has  been  instrumental  in  the 
formation  of  the  bill  and,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that,  without  his  strong  support,  some  of 
the  more  innovative  features  of  this  bill 
may  have  been  lost. 

Senators  Clark,  Biden,  and  Buckley 
should  also  be  thanked  and  commended 
for  their  active  participation  in  the  sub- 
committee's deliberations  and  their 
staunch  support  during  the  conference. 

Of  course,  we  all  know  that  bringing 
legislation  of  this  nature  to  a  successful 
conclusion  requires  the  participation  of 
the  executive  branch  of  Government.  I 
want  to  state  for  the  record  that  the  sub- 
committee has  received  the  full  coopera- 
tion of  the  executive  branch  at  each  step 
in  the  legislative  path.  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  James 
Lynn;  the  administrator  of  the  Federal 
Disaster  Assistance  Administration,  John 
Dunne;  his  deputy,  Bill  Crockett  and 
many  others  have  worked  hard  to  help 
insure  that  the  language  of  this  bill  not 
only  sets  forth  legislative  goals  but  is 
adequate  to  achieve  those  goals. 

Finally.  I  want  to  express  my  personal 
thanks  to  Barry  Meyer,  Phil  Cummings, 
Clark  Norton,  Bailey  Guard,  Judy  Pa- 
rente.  Steve  Swain,  and  all  the  staff  of 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  for 
the  long  hours  kept,  for  the  shoot  notices 
met,  and  for  providing  that  quality  of 
help  which  was  vital  to  the  formation  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port adoption  of  the  conference  report 
on  S.  3062,  the  Disaster  Rehef  Act  of 
1974.  The  conference  report  is  essentially 
the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  on  April  10 
by  a  vote  of  91  to  0.  There  were  changes 
made  by- the  House-Senate  conferees- 
changes  which.  I  believe,  strengthen  and 
improve  upon  several  sections  of  the 
Senate  bill.  The  only  new  provision  added 
in  conference  relates  to  the  repair  and 
replacement  on  farm  fencing  after  a 
major  disaster. 

Before  I  discuss  specific^  sections  of 
this  conference  report,  I  want  to  say  a 
few  words  of  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota,  (Mr.  Burdick).  As 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  he  con- 
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ducted  a  number  of  hearings  throughout 
the  country  over  the  past  year.  His  tire- 
less work  and  these  extensive  hearings 
have  contributed  greatly  toward  the  bill 
before  us  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  want  to  say  a 
special  word  of  thanks  and  gratitude  to 
the  ranking  Republican  member  on  the 
full  committee  (Mr.  Baker),  who  played 
such  a  vital  role  In  the  careful,  on-the- 
scene  evaluation  that  our  subcommittee 
made  of  the  April  tornadoes.  His  com- 
passion and  his  leadership  were  vital  to 
quick  consideration  and  passage  of  this 
bUl. 

In  addition,  I  want  to  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) and  (I^.  Buckley)  for  their  wise 
and  effective  leadership  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  bill. 

What  we  developed  in  the  Senate  was 
a  comprehensive  bill.  The  House  was 
more  modest  In  scope,  authorizing  in- 
dividual and  family  grants  similar  to  sec- 
tion 408  of  S.  3062. 

As  was  true  with  Public  Law  91-606, 
this  act  provides  a  permanent  program 
of  disaster  relief.  I  raise  this  point  be- 
cause section  606  has  a  date  of  1977.  This 
date  is  not  an  expiration  date  for  the 
authorities  under  this  act.  It  simply  pro- 
vides an  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  3  years.  I  beheve  it  proper  to  review 
<4he  appropriation  at  that  time. 

The  individual  grant  section  agreed  to 
by  the  conferees  authorizes  grants  up 
to  $5,000  to  families  and  individuals  ad- 
versely affected  by  a  major  disaster  who 
are  unable  to  meet  disaster-related  nec- 
essary expenses  or  serious  needs  with 
assistance  under  this  act  or  by  other 
means.  This  Is  the  same  pui-pose  of  the 
grants  provided  in  the  Senate  bill. 
Changes  were  made  in  the  funding  pro- 
cedures. This  remains  a  Federal-State 
program  with  the  Federal  Government 
paying  75  percent  of  the  cost.  Under  the 
conference  agreement,  however,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  advsmce  to  a 
State  the  25  percent  non-Federal  share 
of  the  grant  If  a  State  is  unable  to  Im- 
mediately pay  its  share  and  on  the  con- 
dition that  such  advance  Is  repaid  when 
the  State  is  able  to  do  so.  This  will  facili- 
tate Implementation  of  the  grant  pro- 
gram In  States  which,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  may  not  have  funds  immedi- 
ately at  hand. 

In  addition,  the  conference  substitute 
makes  clear  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  to  deal  directly  and  solely  with 
the  States  when  making  the  advance  and 
receiving  repayment  of  such  advances. 
As  noted  in  the  conference  report,  this 
is  not  intended  to  prevent  local  govern- 
ments from  participating  in  the  grant 
program  or  from  making  voluntary  con- 
tributions to  the  State.  Rather,  the  new 
language  makes  it  clear  that  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  is  to  deal  directly  with  the 
States  on  this  matter. 

During  consideration  of  the  disaster 
bill  in  the  Senate,  Senator  Taft  and 
others  pointed  out  that  States  suffering 
recent  disasters  would  have  difficulty 
gearing  up  to  implement  a  new  program. 
Recognizing  this  problem,  the  confer- 
ence report  makes  clear  that  Federal 
technical  assistance  and  expertise  Is  to 
be  made  available  to  assist  States  In 
their  efforts  to  put  the  grant  program 


into  effect  as  smoothly  and  rapidly  as 
possible.  Responsibility  for  administer- 
ing the  program  will  remain  with  the 
States,  but  I  believe  that  with  technical 
assistance — and  the  advance  payment — 
most  will  be  able  to  undertake  the  pro- 
gram with  a  minimum  of  delay  or 
difficulty. 

Several  Senators  expressed  their  hope 
that  this  program  could  be  implemented 
expeditiously  in  order  to  assist  persons 
affected  by  the  most  recent  disasters.  I 
am  pleased  to  report  that  FDAA  has 
already  begun  on  regulations  so  I  do  not 
foresee  any  undue  delay. 

The  effective  date  of  section  408  in 
the  Senate  bill  was  April  1,  1974;  the 
date  in  the  House  bill  was  March  31, 
1974.  Under  the  conference  substitute, 
section  408  was  made  retroactive  to 
April  20,  1973.  This  was  the  date  pro- 
posed in  the  Aiken-Dole  amendment 
and  coincides  with  implementation  of 
Public  Law  93-24  the  law  ending  the 
disaster  loan  forgiveness  program. 

The  Federal-State  partnership  estab- 
lished in  this  new  program  is  one  that 
should,  I  believe,  exist  in  assisting  citi- 
zens who  are  victims  of  natural  disasters. 

Another  major  initiative  included  in 
the  conference  report  allows  a  more  fiex- 
ible  approach  in  the  replacement  of  pub- 
lic facilities.  Under  this  section,  the  State 
and  local  government  would  be  given  the 
option  of  receiving  a  grant  up  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  estimated  cost  of  replace- 
ment of  all  damaged  public  facilities 
within  their  jurisdictions  or  proceeding 
with  the  present  system  of  one-^o-one 
replacement  with  all  the  Federal  redtape 
and  auditing  now  required.  I  am  con- 
vinced many  communities  will  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  assess  their  needs  and 
future  plans  and  with  the  flexibility  of 
the  grant  replace  a  dated  system  with  a 
new  Infrastructure  better  suited  to  cur- 
rent needs. 

Section  402(g)  of  the  Senate  bill  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  make  an  In  lieu 
contribution  to  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment when  the  total  Federal  contribu- 
tion for  pubUc  facility  replacement  Is 
$25,000  or  less.  I  supported  this  section 
as  a  way  to  further  reduce  the  burden- 
some paper  work  and  costs  required  of 
smaller  communities.  In  testimony  be- 
fore the  subcommittee,  the  administra- 
tion indicated  that  applications  of  this 
size — S25,000  or  less — represent  about  73 
percent  of  all  applications  but  only  10 
percent  of  the  total  dollars  approved. 

This  provision  was  retained,  with  some 
clarifying  language,  as  section  419  of  the 
conference  report.  ^ 

Another  change  made  by  the  confer- 
ence committee  is  in  section  314,  the  in- 
surance provisions.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute requires  insurance  coverage  only 
for  public  and  certain  kinds  of  private 
facilities  financed  under  sections  402  and 
419  of  this  act  and  facilities  constructed 
during  long-range  recovery  under  section 
803  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act.  The  bill  does  not  re- 
quire the  purchase  of  insurance  by  in- 
dividuals. 

Sections  409  and  410  of  S.  3062,  which 
are  of  Immediate  importance  after  dis- 
asters strike,  remain  unchanged  in  con- 
ference. These  sections  clearly  set  out 
Federal  responsibilities  in  the  areas  of 


family  food  assistance  and  mass  feeding 
of  disaster  victims.  The  survival  of  these 
sections  insures  our  ability  to  meet  the 
needs. 

The  only  new  provision  in  the  confer- 
ence report  relates  to  replacement  of 
farm  fencing  after  a  major  disaster. 
Language  was  added  to  section  302  to 
assure  that  the  replacement  of  perma- 
nent fences  is  an  eligible  practice  under 
the  emergency  conservation  program  of 
the  ASCS.  Every  member  of  the  confer- 
ence committee  received  a  joint  letter 
from  Senators  Talmadge  and  Curtis,  the 
chairman  and  ranking  Republican  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  request- 
ing language  in  the  bill  to  reinstate  the 
program  which  had  been  operative  since 
1958  but  cancelled  by  administrative  or- 
der on  March  12, 1974. 

I  was  pleased  that  the  conferees  agreed 
to  retain  the  long  range  recovery  pro- 
gram authorized  in  title  V.  This  program 
is  a  new  approach  to  aid  communities 
devastated  by  a  natural  disaster  and 
faced  with  the  awesome  task  of  rebuild- 
ing from  the  ground  up.  I  consider  the 
approach  innovative  and  much  needed. 
Too  often  long  term  recovery  has  taken 
place  in  an  erratic,  fragmented,  and  un- 
planned' fashion,  placing  a  heavy  finan- 
cial and  administrative  burden  on  com- 
munities when  they  can  least  shoulder  it. 
Title  V  builds  upon  existing  structures 
and  programs  and  provides  a  means  to 
develop  a  unified  recovery  plan,  set  prior- 
ities and  monitor  implementation  of  re- 
covery work.  The  program  utilizes  exist- 
ing multijurisdictional  organizations  at 
the  local  level — groups  knowledgeable 
about  the  area,  and  which  will  insure 
continuity  during  recovery.  It  provides 
for  coordination  of  Federal  programs 
coming  into  a  disaster  area  or  which 
could  be  used  in  rebuilding  and  author- 
izes $250  million  for  3  years  for  loans  and 
supplemental  grants. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  acknowledge 
the  contribution  the  administration  has 
made  to  this  legislation  and  the  spirit 
of  cooperation  that  has  marked  our  work. 
Mr.  James  T.  Lynn,  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  Mr.  Thomas 
Dunne,  Administrator  of  the  Disaster 
Assistance  Administration,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam E.  Crockett,  Deputy  Administrator 
of  FDAA,  took  personal  interest  in  the 
legislation  and  met  with  members  of  the 
committee  on  several  occasions.  In  fact, 
several  provisions  in  the  bill  were  taken 
from  administration  proposals  and  com- 
ments. I  am  glad  the  administration 
supports  this  legislation. 

The  bill  represents  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  the  subcommittee,  the  majority 
and  minority  staff  working  together,  the 
full  committee  and  the  efforts  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  write  a  program  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  disaster  vic- 
tims. In  my  opinion  we  have  reached 
that  goal  and  I  join  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  in  urging  the  Sen- 
ate to  approve  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  once  again 
I  wish  to  compliment  all  those  who  have 
participated  in  developing  this  Important 
legislation  to  strengthen  our  Federal 
program  of  disaster  relief.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  Senate  passage  of  S.  3062,  on 
April  10,  I  described  in  detail  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  major  provisions  of  this 
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vital  measure  will  assist  the  victims  of 
the  April  3  tornadoes  based  on  my  12- 
hour  hellc<H>ter  tour  of  the  damage 
throughout  Indiana  on  April  5.  Events 
since  then  imderscore  the  need  for  speedy 
enactment  and  Implementation  of  the 
Important  improvements  in  disaster  re- 
lief authorized  by  S.  3062. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  briefly  discuss 
certain  conference  report  language  of 
particular  importance  to  the  citizens  of 
Montlcello,  Ind.  Monticello  Is  a  town  of 
some  5,000  people,  the  county  seat  of 
White  County  and  the  business  center 
for  an  area  exceeding  100  square  miles. 
The  April  3  tornado  ripped  through  the 
entire  business  section  of  Monticello,  de- 
stroying virtually  every  piece  of  com- 
mercial real  estate  in  town. 

Early  this  week,  1  month  after  the 
tornadoes,  the  Monticello  fire  chief  ad- 
vised me  that  25  to  30  of  the  105  busi- 
nesses in  town  were  still  not  operating 
because  of  the  lack  of  temporary  facili- 
ties to  house  them  until  the. downtown 
business  area  can  be  rebuilt.  As  the  prin- 
cipal author  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Acts 
of  1966,  1969,  and  1970, 1  believe  it  is  the 
intent  of  Congress  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
enmient  should  meet  the  interim  needs  of 
a  community  whose  economy  is  so  dis- 
rupted by  a  disaster  that  it  cannot  func- 
tion on  an  immediate  basis.  I  believe  the 
Federal  Disaster  Assistance  Administra- 
tion should,  during  the  period  immedi- 
ately following  a  disaster,  take  whatever 
steps  are  necessary  to  maintain  the  eco- 
nomic viability  and  integrity  of  commu- 
nities that  find  themselves  in  a  predica- 
ment such  as  that  faced  by  Monticello. 
I  understand  that,  at  the  first  of  this 
week,  MonticeUo's  two  hardware  stores 
remained  virtually  out  of  operation.  All 
three  variety  stores  were  closed,  and  of 
the  two  funeral  homes  in  town  one  was 
closed  and  the  other  could  operate  on 
only  a  very  limited  basis.  A  town  In  such 
disarray  cannot  last  very  many  weeks  be- 
fore its  economy  literally  collapses.  I 
therefore  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  following  report  lan- 
guage: 

AsslsUuico  which  miky  be  provided  under 
Section  306(a)  may  Include  the  cost  of  traixs- 
portlng  equipment  and  supplies  Including 
transportable  buildings  which  may  be  avail- 
able from  federal  agencies. 

This  report  language  is  Intended  to  in- 
sure that  cities  such  as  Monticello.  faced 
with  total  economic  collapse  In  the  wake 
of  a  natural  disaster,  receive  sufficiently 
comprehensive  and  prompt  aid  to  keep 
them  alive  until  they  can  be  rebuilt.  I 
wish  to  extend  my  deepest  gratitude  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Public  Works  Committee,  Senator 
Randolph,  and  the  extremely  able  chair- 
man of  the  Disaster  Relief  Subcommittee, 
Senator  Btjrdick.  and  the  members  of 
those  committees  for  Including  this  lan- 
guage at  my  request.  It  Is  but  another 
example  of  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
which  has  marked  the  efforts  of  the  Con- 
gress to  assist  disaster  victims. 

On  April  10,  when  the  Seiuite  orig- 
inally considered  S.  3062.  I  also  urged 
prompt  action  on  my  request  for  an  ad- 
ditional $100  million  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  President's  disaster  relief  fund. 
Those  additional  funds  were  approved  by 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  May  7.  Now,  with 
the  approval  of  the  conference  report  to 
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S.  3062,  I  believe  the  Congress  will  have 
provided  sorely  needed  assistance  to  the 
unfortunate  victims  of  the  April  3  tor- 
nadoes. We  will  have  taken  a  significant 
step  forward  In  enabling  these  proud 
hard-working  citizens  to  rebuild  their  en- 
tire lives. 

It  is  difficult  to  fully  comprehend  the 
severity  of  the  damage  caused  In  Indiana 
by  the  April  3  tornadoes  imless  you  have 
been  there.  During  my  helicopter  trip 
across  the  State  we  touched  down  at 
about  a  dozen  communiti^.  In  Martins- 
burg,  Kennard,  and  Monticello,  I  talked 
with  people  who  feared  that  the  commu- 
nities in  which  they  had  lived  aU  their 
lives  would  cease  to  exist.  In  Parker  and 
Hanover  I  talked  with  students  and 
teachers  who  have  no  school.  In  Foun- 
taintown  I  met  with  residents  who  had 
no  homes  and  whose  volunteer  fire  de- 
partment had  been  destroyed.  In  Madi- 
son. Jonesville,  Rochester,  and  Atwood  I 
talked  with  farmers  and  businessmen, 
laborers,  and  housewives,  who  needed  re- 
assurance that  tlie  task  of  rebuilding  was 
possible. 

S.  3062  utilizes  additional  resources  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  help  these 
victims  tackle  a  tragic  problem  that 
would  otherwise  be  insurmountable.  This 
vital  measure  establishes  a  grant  pro- 
gram providing  up  to  $5,000  per  family 
to  meet  the  extraordinary  needs  of  in- 
dividual victims  of  the  disaster.  It  ex- 
tends to  private  nonprofit  educational, 
emergency,  medical,  custodial  care,  and 
utility  facilities  the  availabilitx  of  repair 
and  reconstruction  grants  currently  pro- 
vided to  publicly  owned  institutions.  It 
establishes  a  locally  based  comprehen- 
sive program  to  reconstruct  devastated 
communities,  and  empowers  the  Presi- 
dent to  Insme  the  availability  and  fair 
distribution  of  scarce  building  materials 
needed  in  major  disaster  areas.  In  sum, 
it  provides  additional  and  essential  help 
to  the  victims  of  natural  disasters  as  they 
tend  to  the  task  of  helping  themselves. 

Once  aigain,  I  wish  to  express  my 
deepest  personal  gratitude,  and  that  of 
citizens  I  represent,  for  the  speed  and 
understanding  accorded  this  vital  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
the  conference  committee  has  reported 
S.  3062,  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1974,  and  I  strongly  recommend 
it  to  the  Senate.  The  bill  will  provide  a 
permanent,  comprehensive  assistance 
progriaim  for  disaster  relief.  It  Ls  the  re- 
sult of  dedicated  work  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Disaster  Relief  of  the  Senate. 
The  subcommittee  considered  disaster  re- 
lief proposals  for  more  than  a  year,  hold- 
ing a  series  of  field  hearings  to  examine 
on  the  spot  the  effectiveness  of  Federal 
response  in  past  disasters  In  addition  to 
Washington  hearings.  Senator  Bcrdick, 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and  Sen- 
ator DoMENici,  the  ranking  Republican 
member,  are  to  be  highly  commended 
for  their  long  hours  of  hard  work  and 
attention  to  detail,  and  for  the  very  sig- 
nificant contribution  that  each  provided. 
Of  course.  Senator  Randolph,  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  as  always,  pro- 
vided leadership  and  valuable  guidance 
and  assistance. 

Throughout  consideration  of  this  bill, 
the  admliilstratlon  has  been  most  help- 
ful, providing  advice  and  initiatives.  Sec- 


retary Lynn  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  legislation  and  met  with 
the  committee  and  assisted  the  commit- 
tee in  reporting  the  bill  expeditiously  fol- 
lowing the  tornadoes  last  month.  Tom 
Dunne,  Admlnistrataor  of  FDAA,  and  his 
staff  also  assisted  the  committee 
throughout  its  deliberations  and  a  num- 
ber of  their  suggestions  were  adopted  by 
the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  we  recall  that  Public 
Law  92-385 — which  passed  the  Congress 
in  the  wake  of  the  Agne^  disaster — di- 
rected the  administration  to  conduct  a 
thorough  review  of  existing  disaster  re- 
lief legislation  and  report  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  study  included  proposals  to 
improve  the  exacution  of  the  disaster  re- 
lief program,  ti^  standardize  benefits  to 
achieve  fairness  and  consistency,  and  to 
preclude  the  need  for  separate  legislation 
to  aid  persons  in  future  disasters.  A  num- 
ber of  the  propdsals  and  recommenda- 
tions of  this  report  were  adopted  by  the 
committee. 

In  addition,  the  committee  was  as- 
sisted and  guided  by  S.  1840 — the  admin- 
istration bill.  I  was  glad  to  sponsor  the 
Presidents  recommendations  and  I  am 
pleased  that  following  committee  hear- 
ings and  comments  from  a  number  of 
Governors,  mayors,  county  officials,  re- 
lief organizations  and  individuals  inter- 
ested in  disaster  legislation,'  the  commit- 
tee substantially  adopted  several  initia- 
tives contained  in  S.  1840.  For  example, 
block  grants  for  replacement  of  public 
lacilities,  and  grants  to  families  or  in- 
dividuals in  need  of  disaster  assistance — 
two  of  the  most  innovative  and  impor- 
tant provisions  of  S.  1840 — do  represent 
initiatives  begun  by  the  administration. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  gratified  also  that 
the  administration  already  has  been 
working  several  weeks  to  write  regula- 
tions so  that  this  Important  legislation 
can  be  implemented  quickly  upon  enact- 
ment into  law.  Assistance  under  the  bill 
should  be  made  available  expeditiously  to 
victims  of  the  devastating  tornadoes  that 
struck  a  number  of  Southeastern  and 
Midwestern  States  In  early  April. 

I  am  confident  the  bill  will  be  signed 
into  law  and  that  It  will  provide  improved 
disaster  relief  assistance.  I  believe  the 
legislation  represents  the  goals  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  and  I  am 
pleased  together  we  achieved  this  ac- 
complishment. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
<Mr.  BuRDicK)  has  described  very  ably 
and  thoroughly  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
ference, and  I  will  not  go  into  detail. 

The  Senate  bill,  you  will  recall,  pro- 
vided for  grants  up  to  $5,000  to  indi- 
viduals and  families  in  need  of  monetary 
assistance  following  a  major  disaster, 
with  75  percent  Federal  funds  and  25  per- 
cent State  matching.  I  believe  this  pro- 
vision will  be  invaluable  to  many  families 
in  severe  need,  but  who  are  unable  to 
obtain  sufficient  assistance  from  other 
sources.  The  conference  substitute  pro-  ' 
vides  that  if  a  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State  is  unable  to  immediately 
pay  its  share,  the  President  may  advance 
such  share.  This  provision  should  assist 
States  and  communities  struck  by  recent 
tornadoes  that  have  not  had  sufficient 
time  to  arrange  for  this  new  assistance. 
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Another  Innovative  provision  allows  a 
community  to  choose  a  block  grant  rep- 
resenting 90  percent  of  the  cost  of  re- 
building its  public  facilities  in  lieu  of 
project-by-proJect  restoration.  This  pro- 
vision provides  flexibility  to  communities. 
In  the  past,  funding  on  a  project-by- 
project  basis  led  to  burdensome  redtape, 
auditing  and  administrative  difficulties. 

The  Senate  bill  provided— for  the  first 
time — funds  for  the  repair  and  restora- 
tion of  private,  non-profit  utilities,  such 
as  REA  membership  co-ops.  I  am  pleased 
that  this  provision  was  retained  intact  in 
conference.  For  example,  in  my  State  of 
Tennessee,  extensive  damages  were  in- 
flicted on  many  REA  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  new  provi- 
sion in  the  conference  substitute,  sec- 
tion 302(c),  which  provides  that  any 
repair  or  other  replacement  of  farm 
fencing  damaged  or  destroyed  by  a  major 
disaster  shall  be  considered  an  emergency 
conservation  measure  for  purposes  of 
payments  imder  certain  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

On  March  12,  1974,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture — by  administrative  order 
eliminated  restoration  of  farm  fences  as 
an  eligible  cost-sharing  project  under 
P>ubllc  Law  85-58,  a  practice  which  had 
been  followed  since  1957. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  tornadoes 
that  struck  a  number  of  Southeastern 
and  Midwestern  States  on  Wednesday, 
April  3  and  Thursday,  April  4  and  the 
widespread  devastation  they  inflicted  on 
many  farm  families.  On  Friday.  I  toured 
rural  areas  in  Tennessee  and  saw  the  de- 
struction of  farm  houses,  barns  and  other 
farm  structures  such  as  fencing.  For  ex- 
ample, early  estimates  indicate  that  as 
much  as  200,000  rods  of  fence  was  dam- 
aged or  destroyed  In  19  Tennessee  coim- 
ties  and  comparable  losses  occurred  in 
other  States — especially  Kentucky,  In- 
diana, and  Ohio.  ^ 

I  Icnow  the  widespread  destruction  of 
fencing  poses  a  real  problem  for  farmers. 
While  farm  homes  and  barns  can  be  In- 
sured, fencing  Is  not.  Given  the  mag- 
nitude and  "idespread  destruction  of  the 
disasters,  it  will  be  so  costly  to  farmers 
to  restore  farm  fencing  that  Federal  as- 
sistance is  required  to  return  the  land 
to  productive  agricultural  use. 

On  April  19,  upon  learning  that  farm 
fencing  had  been  eliminated  as  an  eligi- 
ble practice  imder  the  emergency  con- 
sei-vation  measures  of  ASCS,  I  immedi- 
ately wrote  to  Secretary  o*"  Agriculture 
Earl  Butz  to  urge  that  farm  fencing  be 
restored  as  an  eligible  cost-sharing  prac- 
tice. 

On  Monday,  April  22.  I  stated  that  if 
the  Department  did  not  reverse  its  deci- 
sion eliminating  disaster  aid  to  farmers 
to  replace  fencing.  I  would  urge  t}ie  con- 
ference to  do  so  legislatively. 

I  recall  that  on  Tuesday  .April  23,  Sen- 
ator Cook  of  Kentucky  spoke  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  to  urge  reinstatement  of  the 
fencing  program  and  I  understand  Sen- 
ator Cook  also  wrote  to  the  President. 

On  Wednesday.  April  24,  the  Senate 
conferees  received  a  joint  letter  from 
Senatdr  Talmadge  and  Senator  Curtis, 
the  chairman  and  ranking  Republican 
member,  respectively,  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  stating  that  the  committee 
staff  had  urged  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  reinstate  the  practice,  but  that 


no  assurance  had  been  received  that  the 
Department  would  take  such  action. 
Therefore,  Senator  Talmadge  and  Sen- 
ator Curtis  requested  that  the  confer- 
ence committee  legislatively  reinstate 
the  fencing  by  adding  a  provision  to 
S.  3062. 

On  Thursday.  April  25,  I  am  glad  the 
conference  committee  did  adopt  the  pro- 
vision, section  302(c) .  as  described  in  the 
conference  report.  It  is  the  judgment  of 
the  conferees  from  both  the  Senate  and 
House  that  the  replacement  of  fencing 
is  essential  to  return  land  to  productive 
agricultural  use,  and  the  conferees  ex- 
pect the  provision  to  be  implemented 
without  artificial  restrictions  on  limita- 
tions, such  as  protecting  other  conser- 
vation structures  or  permanent  vegeta- 
tive cover. 

Section  302(c)  is  intended  as  a  meas- 
ure to  assist  farmers  stricken  by  natural 
disasters.  It  is  not  intended  that  arti- 
ficial restrictions  on  limitations  be 
placed  upon  the  program.  The  language 
of  section  302" o   is  very  clear.  It  says: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  any  repair,  restoration,  reconstruction, 
or  replacement  of  farm  fencing  damaged  or 
destroyed  as  a  result  of  any  major  disasters 
shall  be  considered  an  emergency  conserva- 
tion measure  eligible  for  payments. 

That  is,  wherever  there  is  a  major  dis- 
aster declaration  by  the  President,  any 
and  all  farm  fencing  existing  prior  to 
the  disaster  which  is  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed by  the  disaster  is  eligible  for 
cost-sharing  assistance  under  Public 
Law  85-58  or  any  other  provision  of  the 
law. 

While  42  counties  In  Tennessee  and 
many  additional  counties  in  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Alabama  and  other 
States  have  been  declared  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  major  disaster  areas.  It  Is  very 
disheartening  to  note  that  more  than  6 
weeks  following  the  President's  multi- 
State  disaster  declaration,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  ASCS  had  desig- 
nated counties  in  only  two  States  as 
eligible  for  disaster  a^istance.  I  am  in- 
formed that  27  covmties  in  Indiana  were 
designated  May  1  and  6  counties  In  Ala- 
bama were  designated  May  7.  For  this 
reason,  the  conference  substitute  Is 
keyed  to  major  disaster  declarations  by 
the  President,  so  that  farmers  will  kno^' 
at  once  the  counties  eligible  for  farm 
fence  replacement.  Once  the  President 
acts,  the  ASCS — like  every  other  Federal 
agency  with  disaster-relief  capacity — is 
required  to  act  promptly,  humanely,  and 
In  full  coordination  with  the  FDAA. 

Mr.  President,  the  conferees  also  con- 
cerned that  the  program  for  80  percent 
Federal  cost-sharing  for  debris  clearance 
under  Public  Law  8&-58  has  been  sub- 
jected to  increasingly  restrictive  admin- 
istrative intei"pretations.  Both  the  House 
and  Senate  Public  Works  Committees 
have  received  communications  pointing 
out  that  in  urban  areas  debris  clearance 
is  performed  on  private  as  well  as  pub- 
lic property  at  Federal  expense.  This  au- 
thority, of  course,  extends  to  rural  areas 
as  well.  The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
however,  has  the  organization,  capabil- 
ity, and  relationship  with  farmers  to 
best  accomplish  this  task.  The  conferees 
expect  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  implement  debris  clearance  under  its 
emergency  conservation  program  with- 
out restrictive  limitations,  and  In  a  way 


that  will  provide  benefits  no  less  gener- 
ous to  farmers  in  rural  areas  than  that 
extended  to  city  dwellers  in  urban  areas. 
The  conferees  strongly  urge  the  Depart- 
ment to  coordinate  its  debris  clearance 
practices  through  the  FDAA  to  insure 
this  result. 

ELNATOR  RAN.IOLPH  SUPPORTS  PROMPT  ACTION 
ON  DISASTER  REIIEF  CONFERENCE  REPORT  LEG- 
ISLATION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  just  L 
month  ago  the  Senate  passed  S.  3062,  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  amendments  of  1974. 
I  am  pleased  that  we  are  now  able  to 
bring  the  conference  report  on  this  im- 
portant legislation  before  the  Senate. 
Final  enactment  of  this  measure  will  per- 
mit its  provisions  to  be  utilized  in  alle- 
viating the  suffering  sind  hardship  that 
resulted  from  a  series  of  tornadoes  that 
struck  wide  areas  of  ovu*  country  early  in 
April.  It  also  means  that  a  strengthened 
and  expanded  disaster  relief  program  will 
stand  ready  to  be  implemented  when  fu- 
ture disasters  occur. 

For  more  than  a  year  our  Subcommit- 
tee on  Disaster  Relief  has  been  preparing 
extensive  ajnendments  to  the  basic  act  of 
1970.  The  companion  legislation  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  was  a 
much  more  abbreviated  bill  that  did  not 
address  itself  to  the  total  disaster  relief 
program. 

Our  colleagues  in  the  House,  however, 
were  aware  of  the  need  to  expedite  tins 
legislation  and  exhibited  a  cooperative 
attitude  during  the  conference.  Conferees 
from  both  bodies  carried  out  their  re- 
sponsibilities in  a  way  that  permitted  the 
conference  to  be  concluded  in  a  single 
day.  I  was  privileged  to  be  a  Senate  con- 
feree on  this  measure  together  with  the 
chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on  Dis- 
aster Relief,  Senator  Burdick,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Senate,  Sen- 
ator DOMENICI,  and  Senators  Clark, 
BiDEN.  Buckley,  and  Baker. 

The  conference  committee  action, 
which  I  know  the  Senate  will  ratify 
today,  refines  the  bill  as  passed  last 
month.  That  measure  builds  upon  the 
1970  act  under  which  assistance  has  been 
provided  to  individuals  and  communities 
throughout  the  United  States.  In  1973 
alone.  46  major  disasters  were  declared 
and  Federal  aid  of  various  types  was 
given  to  more  than  75,000  families.  In  the 
past  4  years  more  than  100  disasters  pro- 
vided us  with  the  experience  to  see  where 
improvements  in  the  program  were 
needed.  The  legislation  now  before  us 
makes  those  improvements. 

A  major  innovation  is  provided  in  title 
V  of  the  conference  report  which  estab- 
lishes a  mechanism  for  long-range  activi- 
ties in  the  post- disaster  period.  In  our 
inquiries  the  committee  foimd  that  when 
the  immediate  rescue  and  relief  opera- 
tions are  concluded  rebuilding  often  be- 
comes bogged  down.  Even  though  the  re- 
sources and  assistance  of  a  number  of 
Federal  agencies  are  available  the  mech- 
anism for  properly  utilizing  them  is  miss- 
ing. Title  V  provides  a  procedure  whereby 
a  unified  approach  to  reconstruction  can 
be  taken,  thus  eliminating  fragmentary 
and  Ineffective  efforts  that  in  the  past 
caused  many  disaster  victims  to  become 
disillusioned. 

The  approach  taken  in  title  V  is  geared 
specifically  to  physical  disasters.  It  re- 
lates closely,  however,  to  adjustments 
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that  must  be  undertaken  by  economic 
disasters.  This  Innovative  program, 
therefore,  will  be  further  examined  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  as  we 
consider  economic  development  propos- 
als title  V  of  the  bill  before  us  can  be  a 
valuable  model  in  preparing  a  response 
to  those  Instances  in  which  economic  dis- 
asters strike. 

This  provision  to  facilitate  long  rangp 
reconstruction  of  disaster  ravaged  com- 
munities is  but  one  of  the  improvements 
to  the  total  program  that  are  included 
in  this  legislation.  We  have  broadened 
the  ability  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
provide  assistance  in  rebuilding  damaged 
or  destroyed  recreational,  educational, 
and  medical  facilities.  The  conference 
report  provides  for  supplementing  assist- 
ance to  individuals  who  may  not  have 
the  resources  to  pay  their  share  of  the 
extraordinary  costs  incurred  because  of 
disasters. 

We  discovered,  too,  that  the  emotional 
impact  of  disasters  can  be  substantial  on 
the  victims.  Authority  is  therefore  in- 
cluded to  provide  professional  crisis 
counseling  services  through  State  or  lo- 
cal agencies  or  private  mental  health  or- 
ganizations. 

A  two-tiered  response  to  differing 
types  of  disasters  is  also  a  part  of  this 
measure.  It  recognizes  that  there  can  be 
situations  when  relief  and  rescue  opera- 
tions are  required,  but  long-term  rebuild- 
ing is  not  necessary.  To  accommodate 
such  Instances,  the  legislation  makes  a 
distinction  between  major  disasters  and 
those  of  lesser  impact. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  mentioned  brief- 
ly a  few  of  the  highlights  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
Amendments  of  1974.  The  full  range  and 
scope  of  this  measure  has  been  reviewed 
in  detail  by  the  able  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  fMr.  Burdick),  imder 
whose  leadership  it  was  brought  into 
being. 

Disasters,  by  their  very  nature,  are  un- 
predictable. There  is  no  way  to  know 
when  or  where  they  will  strike  or  with 
what  Intensity.  In  dealing  with  such  a 
nimiber  of  imknown  quantities,  it  Is  ob- 
viously difficult  to  write  standby  legisla- 
tion to  be  brought  into  play  inmiediately 
when  needed. 

Nevertheless,  I  believe  the  Federal  dis- 
aster relief  program,  as  embodied  in  the 
measure  now  before  the  Senate  for  final 
ratification,  contains  the  mechanisms 
necessary  to  speed  the  required  relief  to 
stricken  communities.  It  is  broad  enough 
and  flexible  enough  to  meet  virtually 
every  conceivable  situation. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Senate  will 
give  its  overwhelming  support  to  this 
program  so  that  final  action  can  be  ac- 
complished in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  be  sent  to  the  President  for  his 
assent. 

Mr.  CCK>K.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
briefly  like  to  address  one  very  important 
section  in  the  conference  report  dealing 
with  the  Agriculture  Stabilization  Con- 
servation Service's  emergency  assistance 
program  to  farmers  for  the  replacement 
of  farm  fences.  « 

Before  doing  so,  Mr.  President,  I  ini- 
tially would  like  to  commend  the  confer- 
ence committee  for  its  expeditious  han- 


dling of  the  conference  report.  The  disas- 
ter relief  amendments  of  1974  propose  a 
dozen  major  changes  In  the  present  law 
to  more  equitably  provide  assistance  to 
the  unfortunate  victims  of  msijor  disas- 
ters. I  am  particularly  encouraged  by  the 
provisions  providing  grants  to.  needy 
families  which  are  essential  whe^a  fam- 
ily has  lost  every  possession  they  have 
ever  known.  We  have  a  good  bUl  before 
us  and  I  thank  my  colleagues  for  a  con- 
scientious solution  to  this  Nation's  disas- 
ter assistance  problems. 

I  am  also  grateful  to  the  conference 
committee  for  inserting  lanugage  ad- 
dressing the  restoration  of  farm  fences. 
As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  on  March 
12.  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
some  inexplicable  reason,  rescinded  the 
program  in  effect  since  1957  providing 
emergency  assistance  to  farmers  for  up 
to  80  percent  of  damage  to  farm  fences  in 
the  event  of  a  natural  disaster.  The  com- 
mittee, and  rightly  so,  in  section  302<c) 
restores  the  farm  fencing  program  by 
stating  in  the  bill  that,  "notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  any  repair, 
restoration,  reconstruction,  or  replace- 
ment of  farm  fencing  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed as  a  result  of  any  major  disaster 
shall  be  considered  an  emergency  conser- 
vation measure  eligible  for  payments  un- 
der chapter  I  of  the  Third  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1957,  or  any  other 
provision  of  law."  This  language  will  be 
instrumental  in  fully  restoring  the  farm 
operation  in  the  areas  of  this  coimtry 
so  badly  damaged  by  the  tornadoes  of 
April  3  and  4. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  know,  on  April 
24  in  a  speech  in  this  Chamber  I  de- 
scribed what  I  considered  a  truly  deplor- 
able situation  with  regard  to  the  loss  of 
farm  fencing.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  place  in  the  Rbcord  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  Robert 
Wade,  president  of  the  Kentucky  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  which  provides  some 
indication  of  the  precarious  situation 
faced  by  Kentucky  farmers.  To  quote  Mr 
Wade: 

Farmers  are  facing  three  major  problems: 
(1)  suppUes  are  almost  impoealMe  to  come 
by.  This  Is  not  only  true  of  materials  for 
replacing  and  repairing  buUdlngs,  but  the 
acquisition  of  fencing,  steel  posts,  and  barbed 
wire:  (2)  labor  Is  extremely  scarce  In  rural 
areas;  and  (3)  financing  the  purchase  of 
materials  and  the  hiring  of  labor  to  restore 
these  farms  to  their  former  productive  ca- 
pacity for  many  farmers  Is  going  to  be  next 
to  Impossible.  Many  farms  are  already  mort- 
gaged for  an  extraordinary  high  percentage 
of  their  value,  and  those  who  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  ■not  owe  a  great  deal  on  their  farms 
normally  still  do  not  have  the  available  cash 
to  Immediately  meet  the  great  expenditure 
facing  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  letter  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  COOK.  Although  Mr.  Wade's  let- 
ter forecasts  a  grim  picture  of  the  future 
for  Kentucky's  farmers,  I  believe  and 
hope  the  disaster  amendments  will  pro- 
vide sorely  needed  relief. 

At  every  level  of  State,  local,  and  Fed- 
eral Government.  I  have  been  impressed 
by  the  way  people  have  pulled  together 
to  accomplish  one  goal — to  put  things 
back  together  following  the  tornadoes. 
T<Mn  Dunne  has  organized,  coordinated. 


and  directed  a  team  of  dedicated  indi- 
viduals who  have  performed  remarkably. 
He  deserves  a  world  of  credit  for  what  I 
consider  an  outstanding  job  as  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Disaster  Assistance 
Administration. 

Unfortunately,  however,  one  Federal 
agency  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
determine  has  done  absolutely  nothing 
to  reheve  the  anxiety  of  the  situation. 
More  than  1  month  after  the  destruc- 
tion in  Kentucky,  although  the  President 
declared  a  major  disaster,  the  Agricul- 
ture Stabilization  Conservation  Service 
is  the  only  responsible  Federal  agency 
which  has  yet  to  rush  assistance  to  the 
affected  victims  of  the  tornadoes.  This 
Agency  has  been  moving  centimeter  by 
centimeter,  and  has  been  totally  inept  in 
not  providing  even  a  measure  of  assist- 
ance to  the  farmers  of  my  State.  Mr. 
President,  6  weeks  after  the  disaster  not 
one  county  has  received  help.  The  prob- 
lems at  Agriculture  stem  from  adminis- 
trative inertia  and  an  utter  lack  of  un- 
derstandina^  their  responsibilities. 

Some  aMRks  ago  this  Senator  was 
assured  by  the  Agriculture  Stabilization 
Conservation  Service  that  they  were  re- 
instating the  practice  of  restoring  farm 
fences.  In  fact,  on  April  26  verbal  con- 
firmation was  received  by  my  office  that 
the  80  percent  cost  sharing  program  for 
rebuilding  fences  had  been  reinstated. 
Yet,  by  way  of  a  May  2  press  release  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  I  found 
that  ASCS  was  not  being  quite  as  gra-. 
clous  as  I  had  originally  been  led  to  be- 
lieve. Although  the  program  was  being 
reinstated,  restrictions  and  limitations 
were  placed  on  the  program  making  it  of 
little  value  to  the  farmers.  The  program 
would  have  been  limited  to  restoring  or 
replacing  those  fences  essential  to  the 
establishment  of  permanent  vegetative 
cover  on  areas  seriously  eroded  or  sub- 
ject to  serious  erosion  as  a  result  of  the 
natural  disaster.  Then,  Mr.  President, 
just  3  days  ago  it  came  to  my  attention 
that  the  ASCS  in  a  notice  to  the  States, 
had  changed  the  program,  again  creat- 
ing more  confusion  and  delay. 

Mr.  President,  the  farmers  of  my  State 
want  and  need  to  start  producing  again. 
However,  the  almost  day-to-day  issuance 
of  directives  has  created  a  snarled  pro- 
gram that  is  of  absolutely  no  benefit  to 
anyone.  This  apparent  languid  attitude 
at  ASCS  is  deplorable  considering  the 
indispensable  need  of  the  program  they  ■ 
administer.  Fortunately,  motivation  to 
move  ahead  with  a  clear  and  workable 
program  will  be  forthcoming  by  the 
congressional  Initiatives  In  section  302 
(c)  despite  ASCS's  inability  to  act.  We 
are  not  being  lavish  in  our  withdrawing 
the  present  restrictions  and  limitations 
of  this  program — we  are  beinfe-pwictical. 
ExHiBrr   1 


KiNTVCKT    FaXM    BUSKAU   FEOEKATIOK, 

Louisville,  Ky..  AprU  19. 1974. 
Hon.  Marlow  W.  Cook, 

US.  Senate,  Russell  Senate  Office  Buildinii, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deas  Senator  Cook  :  Thousands  of  farmers 
in  Kentucky  received  almost  Irreparable  dam- 
ages during  the  storms  of  April  1  and  3  and 
greatly  need  assistance. 

Not  only  have  many  of  them  lost  their 
homes,  but  also  their  bams,  sUoe,  com  cribs, 
grain  bins  and  grain,  livestock,  fertilizer  and 
miles  upon  miles  of  fencing.  Unlike  many  of 
those  who  have  suffered  extreme  damages  In 
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cities  but  stUl  have  their  jobe,  many  of  these 
farmers'  ability  to  produce  an  Income  this 
year  has  l>een  greatly  Impaired  and  probably 
will  be  for  several  years. 

According  to  our  Information,  a  recent 
survey  conducted  by  the  Un\^erslty  of  Ken- 
tucky of  county  agricultural  agents  In  what 
Is  considered  the  33  disaster  area  counties 
revealed  the  foUowlng  estimates: 

Acres  Involved — 196,000. 

Homes  destroyed  or  receiving  major  dam- 
age— 4,031. 

Barns  destroyed  or  receiving  major  dam- 
age— 3.246. 

Cattle  kUled  or  injured— 3.636. 

Fences  destroyed — 1573  miles  or  603,360 
rods. 

Obviously  some  farmers  had  some  Insur- 
ance on  their  buUdlngs.  Very  few  farmers  had 
insurance  on  their  livestock,  and  so  far  as 
we  know  no  insurance  covers  the  tremendous 
expense  of  replacing  the  fencing  that  has 
been  completely  destroyed. 

Farmers  are  facing  three  major  problems: 
(1)  Supplied  are  almost  Impossible  to  come 
by.  This  Is  not  only  true  of  materials  for  re- 
placing and  repairing  buUdlngs,  but  the  ac- 
quisition of  fencing,  steel  posts,  and  barbed 
wire;  (2)  Labor  Is  extremely  scarce  In  rural 
areas;  and  (3)  Financing  the  purchase  of  ma- 
terials and  the  hiring  of  labor  to  restore  these 
farms  to  their  former  productive  capacity  for 
many  farmers  la  going  to  be  next  to  Impos- 
sible. Many  farms  are  already  mortgaged  for 
an  extraordinary  high  percentage  of  their 
value,  and  those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
not  owe  a  great  deal  on  their  farms  normally 
stin  do  not  have  the  available  cash  to  Im- 
mediately meet  the  great  expenditure  facing 
them. 

We  are  aware  that  the  Congress  has  In 
conference  a  new  Disafiter  Belief  Act.  We 
understand  that  Ite  eflectlve  date  wUl  be 
prior  to  the  storms  that  hit  this  section  of 
the  country.  Any  Influence  you  may  exert 
on  members  of  the  conference  committee  to 
•  add  provlslona  to  this  act  that  can  benefit 
these  farmers  and  help  get  them  back  on 
their  feet  wUl  be  greatly  appreciated.  This 
la  an  extremely  serious  situation  for  those 
farmers  who  have  been  stricken. 

We  also  have  learned  that  cost  sharing 
under  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Pro- 
gram of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  replacement  of  fencing  was  discontinued 
by  regulation  a  month  or  so  ago.  We  are 
requesting  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  reinstate  this  as  an  eligible  practice 
which  would  greatly  enable  farmers  to  get 
their  farms  once  again  enclosed  In  order  that 
they  might  proceed  with  their  livestock  and 
dairy  operations. 

We  would  appreciate  any  help  that  you 
can  give  In  urging  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  reinstate  this  program  and  to 
make  cost  sharing  money  available  for  prac- 
tices to  help  these  farmers  who  so  badlv 
need  It. 

Sincerely, 

J.  Robert  Wade. 

President. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  would  like  at 
this  time  to  voice  my  very  strong  con- 
cern over  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
rural  sections  of  the  coiuitry  recently 
devastated  by  tornadoes  have  not  re- 
ceived disaster  relief  benefits  on  the  same 
scale  as  the  more  urban  areas. 

I  am  concerned  particularly  over  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  failure  to 
fully  implement  the  emergency  conser- 
vation measures,  administered  by  the  De- 
partment's Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service,  relating  to  cost 
sharing  for  the  replacement  and  resto- 
ration of  farm  fencing  and  also  the  re- 
moval of  debris  from  farmland. 

For  example,  just  the  day  before  yes- 
terday, I  talked  to  a  farmer  in  Madison 


County,  Ky.,  who  has  already  spent  over 
$600  to  replace  the  fencing  he  needs  to 
contain  his  livestock.  In  a  proper  and 
manageable  grazing  area.  Yet,  when  he 
went  to  his  local  ASCS  office,  he  was  told 
he  would  be  ineligible  for  cost-sharing 
benefits.  It  appears  to  me  that  he  was  in- 
eligible because  the  fencing  he  had  re- 
stored did  not  fit  one  of  the  restricted 
uses  prescribed  in  the  Department's  reg- 
ulations. Certainly,  Congress  cannot  ac- 
cept such  narrow  interpretations  of  the 
law.  The  cost-sharing  benefits  must  be 
available  to  all  thase  in  need. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Yes,  I  wish  to  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky for  raising  this  point.  He  recently 
noted  that  the  farmers  in  his  State  of 
Kentucky  .were  not  receiving  adequate 
disaster  relief  benefits  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  He  said  that  Ken- 
tucky farmers  were  not  receiving  cost 
sharing  for  replacement  of  fencing  de- 
stroyed by  the  tornadoes  and  that  they 
were  not  receiving  payments  for  debris 
removal. 

I  was  verj-  concerned  about  these  prob- 
lems and  had  the  staff  of  the  Agriculture 
Committ^  check  with  USDA  officials 
to  see  If  they  could  be  handled  adminis- 
tratively. Subsequently,  I  received  com- 
plaints from  Georgia  farmers  about  these 
problems. 

When  the  USDA  failed  to  provide  re- 
lief. Senator  Curtis,  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  and  I  WTote  to 
Chairman  Randolph  and  the  Senate  con- 
ferees on  S.  3062  to  ask  that  language  be 
included  in  the  conference  report  to  re- 
quire the  reinstatement  of  cost  sharing 
for  fencing.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  this  letter— attached — be  Included 
at  tliis  point  in  the  Record.  The  con- 
ferees graciously  complied  with  tliis  re- 
quest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

vs.  Senate. 
Washington.  B.C.,  ApTil24. 1974. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  Chairman:  On  March  12,  1974. 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  eliminated 
fencing  as  an  eUglble  practice  for  which 
cost -sharing  payments  could  be  made  to 
farmers  under  the  Emergency  Conservation 
Program.  Under  that  program,  cost-sharing 
payments  are  made  to  farmers  who  carry  out 
emergency  conservation  measures  to  repair 
damage  resulting  from  wind  erosion,  fioods, 
hurricanes,  or  other  natural  disasters. 

The  Departments  order  eliminating  fenc- 
ing as  an  eligible  practice  threatens  to  limit 
needed  federal  assistance  to  rural  families  In 
a  number  of  states  In  the  Southe.ist  and  the 
Midwest  which  suffered  damage  as  a  result  of 
the  tornadoes  on  April  3,  1974.  While  we  do 
not  have  data  for  all  the  states  affected,  the 
Kentucky  Farm  Bureau  Federation  estimates 
that  more  than  2.300  miles  of  farm  fencing 
In  that  state  were  destroyed  by  the  torna- 
does. The  President  of  the  Georgia  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  states  that  the  tornadoes  de- 
stroyed much  of  the  fencing  In  nvimerous 
counties  In  north  Georgia. 

Senator  Huddleston  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  has  written  Secre- 
tary Butz  asking  that  the  fencing  practice 
be  reinstated.  Members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  have 
also  urged  officials  of  the  Department  to  rein- 
state the  practice.  However,  we  have  received 


no  assurances  that  the  Department  will  take 
such  action.         -*-  -j 

Under  the  circumstances,  we  should  ap- 
preciate your  efforts,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
other  conferees,  in  adding  a  provision  to  S. 
3062  during  Its  consideration  by  the  Con- 
ference Committee  to  reinstate  the  fencing 
practice  by  legislation.  A  copy  of  a  drart 
amendment  to  reinstate  the  practice  is  en- 
closed. 

Sincerely. 

Ui:rman    E.   T.\LMAOce. 

Chairman. 

Carl  T.  Cprtis. 

Jtanking  Minority  ^tevlber. 

Amendment  to  S.  3062 

Add  the  following  new  section  60J  at 
the  end  of  page  98: 

"emergency  conservation  measures 

"Sec.  602.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  funds  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of 
making  payments  to  farmers  for  carrjlng  out 
emergency  conservation  measures  (71  Stat. 
176)  shall  be  avaUable  for  the  replacement  of 
permanent  fences  on  farmland  which  are 
damaged  or  destroyed  by  wind  erosion,  floods, 
hurricanes,  or  other  natural  disasters. " 
explanation 

Under  the  Emergency  Conservation  Pro- 
gram, cost -sharing  payments  are  made  to 
farmers  who  -carry  out  emergency  conserva- 
tion measures  to  repair  damage  to  their 
farms  resulting  from  wind  erosion,  floods, 
hurricanes,  and  other  natural  disasters. 

On  March  12,  1974,  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture eliminated  fencing  as  a  practice  for 
which  cost-sharing  could  be  made  under  the 
Emergency   Conservation   Program. 

This  amendment  would  require  the  De- 
partment to  reinstate  fencliig  as  an  eligible 
practice  for  emergency  assistance. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  The  attention 
given  this  matter  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  the  conferees  from  the 
Public  Works  Committee  is  to  be 
commended. 

Also.  I  was  pleased  that  on  May  2.  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  did,  in  fact, 
reinstate  the  "restoring  permanent 
fences"  provision  of  the  emergency  con- 
servation measures  available  imder 
Public  Law  85-58,  However,  I  think  it 
should  be  made  clear  that  in  their  press 
release  announcing  the  restoration  of 
this  provision!  tlie  Department  main- 
tained what  I  consider  to  be  totally 
artificial  restrictions  regarding  the 
availability  of  cost-sharing  benefits. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  language  of 
the  conference  report  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, in  section  302,  apf>eai-s  to 
anticipate  this  tactic  by  the  Department. 
The  intent  of  the  conferees  is  clear.  To 
return  the  land  to  productive  use,  any 
farm  fences  that  are  destroyed  in  a 
natural  disaster  must  be  eligible  for 
participation  in  the  cost-sharmg  benefits 
program.  The  cost-sharing  benefits  can- 
not be  limited  to  restoring  or  replacing 
only  that  fencing  interpreted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  be  "essential 
to  tlie  rehabilitation  of  consenation 
structures  of  facilities,  or  essential  to  the 
establishment  of  permanent  vegetative 
cover  on  areas  seriously  eroded  or  sub- 
ject to  serious  erosion  as  a  result  of  a 
natural  disaster." 

Also,  I  do  hope  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  act.quicklj-  to  remove  the 
excessive  restrictions  which  have  recently 
been  imposed  on  debris  clearance. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  conferees  clearly  stated  that 
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the  provision  for  cost  sharing  for  fen- 
cing is  not  to  be  artifically  restricted  by 
regulations. 

I  expect  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  make  cost-sharing  available  to  farm- 
ers whose  fences  were  destroyed  by 
tornadoes  without  attempting  to  draw 
artificial  and  awkward  distinctions.  For 
example,  those  farmers  who  have  fences 
eligible  for  replacement  or  restoration 
under  the  emergency  conservation  meas- 
ures should  receive  the  full  80  percent 
cost-sharing  benefits  and  not  be  re- 
stricted to  60  percent  and  sometimes  as 
low  as  40  percent  dependent  upon  the 
age  of  the  fence. 

I  might  add  in  closing  that  I  very  much 
share  the  Senator's  desire  to  see  the 
regulations  concerning  debris  removal 
changed  to  allow  more  participation  by 
farmers  in  need. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the 
chairman,  ranking  member  and  other 
members  of  the  Public  Works  Committee 
for  their  responsiveness  to  my  sugges- 
tions and  concertos  with  respect  to  the 
disaster  relief  bill.  The  committee,  and  in 
fact  the  entire  Congress,  has  reacted  in  a 
gratifying  fashion  to  the  needs  of  my 
constituents  and  others  victimized  by  the 
recent  tornadoes.  The  committee  has 
truly  done  an  outstanding  job  of  moving 
remedial  legislation  promptly  through 
the  entire  legislative  process  to  this 
point. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  that  the 
committee  has  taken  an  approach  which 
includes  grants  to  disaster  victims  along 
the  general  lines  of  legislation  I  proposed 
last  November,  the  Emergency  Disaster 
Recovery  Act.  I  hope  that  because  of 
these  and  other  provisions,  the  next  time 
a  major  disaster  hits.  Congress  will  not 
again  be  faced  with  the  prospect  of  act- 
ing retroactively  to  provide  a  reasonable 
level  of  assistance.  Another  issue  on 
which  I  must  express  my  appreciation  Is 
the  action  by  the  conferees  to  ease  some- 
what the  delays  and  other  problems 
which  might  be  caused  by  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  calling  for  State  administra- 
tive and  financial  responsibility  for  the 
grant  program.  Although  I  would  have 
gone  even  further  in  this  direction,  the 
actions  of  the  conferees  should  at  least 
make  a  difficult  transition  somewhat 
easier. 

At  this  point  I  must  indicate  my  res- 
ervations about  the  provision  making  the 
bill  retroactive,  to  April  20,  1973,  even 
though  some  o'f  my  constituents  would 
be  helped  by  it.  I  simply  believe  that  this 
is  a  costly,  and  in  this  case  administra- 
tively difficult  precedent  to  set.  Pbr  ex- 
ample, we  would  never  be  able  to  agree 
on  a  tax  law  if  we  tried  to  redress  in- 
equities retroactively.  However,  in  view 
of  the  necessity  to  pass  these  provisions 
to  assist  present  and  future  disaster  vic- 
tims, the  undeniably  urgent  needs  of 
some  victims  of  disasters  occurring  dur- 
ing the  past  year  and  the  apparent  polit- 
ical necessity  of  including  the  retro- 
activity provision,  I  strongly  support  the 
bill  despite  this  provision. 

I  urge  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  President  to  take  the  steps  nec- 
essary to  complete  action  on  this  meas- 
ure promptly. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS UNDER  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL ECONOMIC  POLICY  ACT 
OF  1972 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  2986, 
which  the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  bill  by 
title  as  follows : 

A  bill  (S.  2966)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
national Economy  Policy  Act  of  1972,  as 
amended. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  time  agreement? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  time  limitation. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill.  S.  2986,  is 
the  authorization  legislation  for  the 
Council  on  International  Econofhic 
Policy.  It  has  been  carefully  con- 
sidered in  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs.  It  was  re- 
ported unanimously  by  that  committee. 
It  has  received  consideration  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
vote  at  this  point  on  the  legislation.  I  do 
not  know  if  there  are  any  amendments. 
I  believe  there  may  be  one  amendment 
to  be  oCfered  to  the  bill.  With  that  pos- 
sible exception,  I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
trying  to  work  out  a  possible  amendment, 
and  will  need  a  few  minutes'  time.  There- 
fore, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  for 
months  the  debate  has  raged  on  how  to 
^nd  wage  and  price  controls.  Through- 
out, I  have  emphasized  the  need  for  or- 
derly decontrol,  and  that  if  decontrol 
were  not  orderly  the  result  would  be  rim- 
away  inflation,  another  freeze,  and  new 
controls.  The  result  would  then  be  more 
disruption,  more  hardship,  more  uncer- 
tainty, and  a  long  delay  before  retimi- 
ing  to  a  free  market. 

This  is  happening  already.  The  whole- 
sale price  figures  announced  today  show 
that  industrial  commodities  in  April  rose 
at  an  annual  rate  of  37.6  percent  and 
that  wholesale  prices  are  18.8  percent 
above  their  level  1  year  ago. 


In  the  1  week  since  controls  ended, 
major  price  increases  have  been  an- 
nounced. U.S.  Steel  announced  increases 
of  9  percent  on  rolled  steel — its  major 
product — and  average  price  increases  of 
5.7  percent.  Major  copper  producers  sm- 
nounced  increases  of  18  percent.  West- 
inghouse  annoimced  increases  of  10  per- 
cent on  light  bulks.  Major  vitamin 
producers  announced  increases  of  24  per- 
cent. And  just  yesterday.  Ford  Motor  Co. 
annoimced  increases  averaging  $163  per 
vehicle,  an  action  which  the  Director  of 
the  Cost  of  Living  Coimcil  branded  as 
"unwarranted"  and  in  violation  of  Ford's 
decontrol  commitment. 

Mr.  President,  the  body  of  the  Cost 
of  Living  Coimcil  is  not  yet  cold,  and  al- 
ready the  rush  is  on  to  hike  prices.  De- 
control promises  are  being  disregarded 

and  there  is  no  effective  way  to  enforce 
them.  With  the  administration  discred- 
ited and  in  disarray,  it  is  everyone  for 
himself,  and  the  devil  take  the  hind- 
most. 

In  these  circumstances,  a  failure  to 
act  would  be  inexcusable.  It  is  an  abdi- 
cation of  responsibility.  The  Nation  can- 
not t^erate  another  surge  of  inflation 
and  Mother  round  of  controls.  If  they 
are  to  be  forestalled,  the  time  is  now. 
Responsible  economists  and  government 
officials  agree. 

In  a  column  in  the  Washington  Post 
today,  Hobart  Rowan  warned  _that 
Jhoughtful  analysts  say  that: 

We  haven't  seen  the  last  of  controls.  They 
are  not  a  cure-all,  but  the  only  real  alterna- 
tive as  an  Inflation-kUler  is  a  high  level  of 
unemployment. 

In  an  appearance  before  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  today,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors, Herbert  Stein,  agreed  that  we 
need  monitoring  and  continued  control 
authority  in  the  health  care  and  con- 
struction Industries. 

In  a  speech  on  Monday  of  this  week, 
the  Director  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil said : 

The  simple  fact  is  that  monetary  and 
fiscal  tools  are  not  enough,  and  we  must  get 
to  the  task  of  developing  other  measures 
even  though  their  contribution  may  be  less 
immediate  or  powerful. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  bill  is  no 
cure-all.  But  it  is  a  tool.  It  is  less  than  I 
had  hoiJed  and  fouglit  for — namely,  a 
limited  c^tinuation  of  standby  wage 
and  price  control  authority.  It  is,  none- 
theless, a  tool  for  continuing  the  fight 
against  runaway,  double-digit  inflation. 

Last  Thursday,  the  President  chided 
the  Congress  for  failure  to  enact  the 
administration's  proposal,  but  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  never  included 
standby  authority,  except  in  the  health 
sector.  It  was  the  administration's  abuse 
of  its  past  control  authority  and  its  de- 
termined opposition  to  any  effective  leg- 
islation that  brought  us  to  where  we  are 
today.  The  President  is  playing  an  Ir- 
responsible game  of  politics  with  the 
inflation  and  suffering  that  his  own  mis- 
management has  helped  to  inflict  upon 
the  country. 

There  is  no  place  for  politics  in  this 
deadly  serious  matter.  Inflation  robs 
everyone — especially  the  poor,  the  el- 
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derly,  tind  all  those  whose  Incomes  can- 
not keep  up.  It  generates  labor  unrest. 
It  can  lead  to  social  strife.  It  jeopardizes 
the  very  foundations  of  our  society.  This 
limited,  this  minimal,  this  eminently 
reasonable  legislation  should  be  en- 
acted— and  it  must  be  enacted  now. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Jack  Weiss,  of 
my  staff,  be  granted  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of  this  bill 
and  the  votes  thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Also,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Reid  Feldman,  Stsui- 
ley  Marcus,  HowEird  Beasley,  and  An- 
thony Cluff .  of  the  Committee,  be  granted 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  and  the  votes 
thereon.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  there 
were  three  parts  to  the  original  bill  on 
wage  and  price  controls.  The  first  part 
had  to  do  with  standby  controls,  which 
Senator  Muskie,  Senator  Stevenson,  and 
I  felt  very  strongly  should  be  included  In 
the  legislation  which  Congress  would 
pass;  but  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  has  de 
leted  the  portion  on  standby  controls. 

There  remain,  however,  two  extremely 
Important  parts  of  this  legislation  which 
are  still  Included  in  it.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  will 
discuss  the  Importance  of  monitoring  of 
the  economy.  I  would  Uke  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  enforcement  of  commit- 
ments— that  part  of  the  bill  which  fellows 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council  to  enforce 
those  commitments  voluntarily  given 
prior  to  May  1.  1974.  Without  the  au- 
thority provided  by  this  bill,  there  are 
serious  questions  as  to  whether  there  Is 
the  legal  authority  to  enforce  those  com- 
mitments at  all. 

Mr.  President,  we  saw,  day  before  yes- 
terday, that  the  Ford  Motor  Co..  raised 
Its  average  1974  model  car  and  truck  re- 
tail prices  by  $163  or  3.5  percent.  GM 
threatens  similar  action.  GM,  Ford,  and 
American  Motors  had  previously  commit- 
ted themselves  not  to  Increase  1974  model 
prices  "barring  major  unforeseen  fac- 
tors." Dr.  Dunlop  has  already  made  a 
statement  on  this  matter,  and  has  said 
that  no  unforeseen  factors  exist,  and  that 
the  price  rises  are  indefensible  and  are  In 
fact  in  violation  of  a  commitment  given. 
The  Cost  of  Living  Council,  in  the  face 
of  difficult  legal  problems,  is  contemplat- 
ing but  has  not  yet  decided  whether  or 
not  to  take  court  action. 

The  Ford  situation  is  indicative  of  the 
need  for  immediate  congressional  action 
to  clarify  the  enforceability  of  decontrol 
commitments.  The  decontrol  commit- 
ment structure  is  threatening  to  come 
imglued.  If  not  to  collapse,  depending 
upon  what  the  courts  should  finally  de- 
cide. This  is  of  extreme  importance  to 
the  fight  against  Inflation  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Three  hundred  major  firms  In  the 
United  States  have  made  voluntary  com- 
mitments, which  cover  17  key  sectors  of 
the  economy.  Let  me  give  you  a  partial 
listing  of  the  sections  of  the  economy 
which  are  subject  to  such  commitments: 


The  fertilizer  Industry,  which  Is  so 
critical  to  food  prices  and  to  agriculture. 

Cement,  which  is«  basic  raw  material 
for  construction. 

Zinc,  used  in  galvanizing. 

Automobiles. 

Prepared  feeds. 

Mobile  homes. 

Petrochemicals,  which  find  their  way 
into  so  many  products  that  consumers 
use. 

Insecticides. 

Rubber  tires  and  tubes. 

Retail  trade. 

The  paper  industry. 

Fabricated  rubber. 

Canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Coal. 

Aluminum. 

Semiconductors. 

Mr.  President,  the  Industries  in  the 
United  States  which  have  made  com- 
mitments are  key  and  critical  to  the 
economy,  and  unless  those  commitments 
are  enforced,  obeyed,  and  lived  up  to 
according  to  the  letter,  inflation  threat* 
ens  to  become  even  more  unglued.  even 
more  exacerbated  than  it  is  today. 

Mr.  President,  these  conmiitments 
cover  not  only  price  restraints,  as  In  the 
case  of  General  Motors  suid  Ford,  but 
other  parts  of  market  behavior  so  critical 
to  the  fight  against  inflation. 

For  example,  the  fertilizer  commit- 
ment, given  on  October  25,  required  that 
fertilizer  exports  be  diverted  to  the  U.S. 
market;  that  fertilizer  firms  would  con- 
tinue to  operate  marginally  productive 
facilities  and  explore  the  possibility  of 
reopening  old  plants;  that  they  would 
undertake  new  plant  construction  and 
expedite  new  plant  construction  in  prog- 
ress. Many  of  these  commitments  are  on 
an  indefinite  basis  and  continue  to  affect 
the  key  fertilizer  industry. 

Mr.  President,  if  Ford  Is  allowed  to 
flagrantly  violate  Its  commitment,  as  it  is 
doing  now.  fertilizer  will  do  the  same, 
and  without  Increased  capacity,  with- 
out expedition  in  the  building  of  new 
capacity,  and  without  any  constraint  on 
exports,  fertilizer  threatens  to  become 
very  critical. 

Another  typical  example.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  rubber  tire  and  tube  Indus- 
try, where  the  five  largest  firms  agreed 
to  increase  wholesale  prices  only  5  per- 
cent through  August  1.  1974;  to  increase 
prices  on  retail  small  car  tires  no  more 
than  4  percent  through  August  1,  1974; 
to  expand  cai>acity  for  producing  radial 
tires  by  January  1,  1975;  and  to  im- 
prove their  price  reporting  on  an  in- 
definite btisls. 

Again.  Mr.  President.  In  such  a  critical 
Industry  as  the  rubber  tire  and  tube  In- 
dustry, where  the  prices  affect  such  a 
large  segment  of  the  American  consum- 
ers, without  price  restraints  we  face  In- 
creasing inflation  of  a  critical  nature. 

Mr.  President,  these  commitments 
should  be  enforced;  they  were  given  In 
exchange  for  a  valuable  quid  pro  quo — 
exemption  from  price  controls — while  the 
law  was  still  on  the  books;  they  are  cus- 
tom tailored  to  the  Individual  Industry 
and  consequently  we  know  they  are 
workable.  These  are  not  the  kind  of  bu- 


reaucratic rules  tliat  have  been  fashioned 
by  some  group  In  Washington  that  is 
unfamiliar  wlUi  the  exlfencles  of  a  par- 
ticular Industry.  Rather,  these  are  com- 
mitments voluntarily  given,  bilaterally 
worked  out  between  the  Government  and 
the  industries,  and  calculated  not  only  to 
cool  inflation,  but  to  work  and  tillow  the 
industries  to  make  an  adequate  profit, 
as  the  free  market  system  is  designed  to 
do. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  it  is  part  of  our 
tradition  that  a  bargain  is  a  bargain.  A 
deal  is  a  deal,  and  these  deals  and  these 
bargains  ought  to  be  enforced  and  lived 
up  to. 

Mr.  President,  what  the  provisions  in 
the  present  law  and  in  the  bill  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  do  is  declare  that  cah- 
mitments  given  prior  to  expiration\pf 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  shall  re- 
main in  full  force  and  effect  despite  the 
expiration  of  the  act  on  April  30.  The  bill 
provides  that  controls  may  be  reimposed 
for  violation  of  a  commitment,  injunc- 
tions may  be  obtained,  and  the  penalties 
provided  for  under  ESA  for  violating  an 
order  or  regulation  may  be  applied  for 
violation  of  a  commitment. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  also  provides 
that  judicial  review  provisions  of  ESA 
shall  be  available  to  a  person  charged 
with  violation  of  a  decontrol  commit- 
ment. 

I  think  it  is  Important,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  point  out  also  what  the  bill  does 
not  do.  It  does  not  cover  under  the  rub- 
ric of  commitments  pre-April  30  wage 
orders.  Term  "commitments"  is  restricted 
and  means  only  those  specific  arrange- 
ments secured  from  17  key  industries.  No 
authority  to  enforce  prior  wage  cutbacks 
or  to  issue  regulations  relating  to  "paper 
wage"  problems  in  some  industries  Is 
provided  for  this  bill. 

The  term  "commitments."  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, also  does  not  include  any  vague 
indication  from  management  or  labor  to 
act  responsibly  In  the  future — ^jio  more 
and  no  less  than  the  agreements  reached 
with  17  key  Industries  In  the  course  of 
granting  them  exemption  from  the  ESA. 
That  Is  all  that  Is  provided  for  as  far  as 
commitments  that  have  been  given  are 
concerned.  In  other  words,  the  term 
"commitment"  Is  a  term  of  art,  and  re- 
lates only  to  those  voluntary  commit- 
ments reduced  to  writing  and,  in  effect, 
made  a  contract  between  these  industries 
and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment  it 
would  be  utterly  Irresponsible,  almost 
outrageous,  for  Congress  to  walk  away 
from  these  commitments,  which  are  not 
only  morally  right  in  their  enforcement, 
but  calculated  to  be  effective  in  the  fight 
against  inflation. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Pieisident,  I  do  not 
see  any  necessity  for  extended  debate  on 
this  issue.  We  debated  it  last  week.  We 
have  had  discussions  off  the  floor.  So  that 
I  think  the  Senate,  by  and  large.  Is  well 
acquainted  with  the  issues  and  what  It 
Is  that  those  of  us  responsible  for  the 
amendment  seek  to  accomplish. 

However,  it  might  be  helpful  If  I  re- 
viewed some  of  the  points  in  the  pending 
bill  and  why  I  think  it  should  be  ap- 
proved. 
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Mr.  President,  S.  2986  as  presented  to 

the  Senate  today  contains  provisions  for 
a   minimal   but   effective   congressional 

response  to  the  inflationary  dangers  our 

Nation  faces.  As  a  result  of  Senate  ac- 
tion last  week,  S.  2986  has  been  amend- 
ed to  include  a  modified  version  of  the 
Cost  of  Living  Act,  which  Jt^resenied 
to  the  Senate  with  Senators  Stevenson 
and  Johnston — also  cosponsored  by  Sen- 
ators Cannon,  Case,  Chiles,  Haskell. 
Hathaway,  Javits.  Mansfield,  McGee, 
Randolph,  and  Ribicoff. 

As  presently  contained  in  S.  2986,  the 
Cost  of  Living  Act  basically  includes  two 
simple  provisions:  authority  and  a  con- 
gressional mandate  for  the  executive 
branch  to  monitor  inflation,  through  an 
economic  monitoring  agency;  and  au- 
thority to  enforce  decontrol  commit- 
ments. 

The  statistics  on  inflation  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  are  familiar  to  most 
of  the  Senate  by  now:  the  14.5  percent 
annual  rate  of  consiuner  price  increases; 
inflation  in  wholesale  prices  at  a  25  per- 
cent annual  rate ;  and  a  decrease  in  aver- 
age real  weekly  earnings  at  an  annual 
rate  of  20  percait. 

And  more  recent  price  increases  since 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  expired 
last  week  tell  us  that  we  can  expect  con- 
tinued high  inflation  in  the  months 
ahead.  National  Steel  Corp.,  the  Nation's 
third  largest  steel  company,  raised  tin- 
metal  products  prices  by  9.5  percent  on 
the  average  last  Wednesday.  Copper 
producers  increased  some  prices  by  18 
percent.  Industrial  gas  prices  were  in- 
creased by  between  10  percent  and  15 
percent  by  one  large  producer.  And  just 
yesterday,  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  increased 
their  base  prices  on  1974  model  vehicles 
to  levels  Dr.  John  IDunlop,  Director  of 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council,  called  "un- 
warranted." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  on  that  subject  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f oUows : 

IProm  the  Washington  Post,  May  9.  1974) 

FORD  Raises  Phici:  Despite  1973  Pledge 
(By  James  L.  Rowe,  Jr.) 

Ford  Motor  Co.  annovmced  yesterday  it  is 
raising  prices  on  Its  cars  and  trucks  by  an 
average  of  $113  per  vehicle,  effective  im- 
mediately. 

The  move  brought  a  quick  telegram  from 
Cost  of  Living  Council  Director  John  T.  Dun- 
lop,  who  told  Ford  that  its  action  was  "un- 
warranted" and  a  violation  of  the  company's 
commitment  last  Etecember  to  forego  further 
price  increases  in  exchange  for  being  freed 
from  wage  and  price  controls. 

Ford  Chairman  Henry  Ford  II  responded 
with  a  telegram  saying  the  company  has  had 
cost  increases  of  $214  a  car  since  Nov.  1,  more 
than  double  the  $98  forecast  last  December. 

The  company  said  its  action  was  fully  Jus- 
tified by  costs  and  noted  that  the  December 
aigreement  permitted  price  rises  in  the  event 
of  unforeseen  economic  developments,  in- 
cluding cost  increases  substantially  higher 
than  projected. 

The  Cost  of  Living  Council's  authority  to 
enforce  mandatory  wage  and  price  controls 
expired  on  April  30.  Since  then  there  have 


been  large  Increases  in  steel  prices,  health 
care  prices  and  copper  prices— three  of  the 
major  industries  that  remained  under  price 
controls  until  the  very  end. 

In  addition,  the  chairman  of  Dow  Chemi- 
cal Co.  told  shareholders  at  the  coznpany's 
annual  meeting  in  Miami  yesterday  that  Dow 
"must  massively  increase  the  prices  of  our 
products"  to  recover  the  company's  rising 
costs. 

But  Ford  was  apparently  the  first  major 
company  to  raise  prices  after  pledging  to 
hold  them  down  in  return  for  belnj;  freed  of 
wage  and  price  restraints. 

Some  Senate  observers  think  the  Ford 
move  will  help  a  bipartisan  group  of  legisla- 
tors who  are  attempting  to  push  through 
Congress  some  form  of  Cost  of  Living  Council 
which  will  monitor  the  economy's  wage  and 
price  developments.  A  vote  Is  scheduled  today. 
One  observer  said  Ford's  move  might  kindle 
further  support  for  giving  the  coimcll  au- 
thority to  enforce  decontrol  commitments 
and  perhaps  some  limited  form  ol  standby 
authority.  Seventeen  industries  made  deals 
with  the  council  in  return  for  decontrol. 

In  addition  to  the  $113  of  2.4  per  cent  in- 
crease on  base  prices.  Ford  also  uinounred 
that  It  is  making  standard  equipment  of  a 
number  of  items  that  had  previously  been 
optional.  That  move  will  raise  prices  another 
I.l  per  cent,  about  $50  a  car. 

General  Motors  Corp..  the  industry's  larg- 
est producer,  said  it  had  submitted  data  to 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council  in  support  of  a 
price  increase  but  has  not  decided  whether 
it  wUl  raise  prices  for  the  balance  of  the 
model   year,   which   ends   in  September. 

Last  week.  Chrysler  Corp.,  third  biggest 
auto  maker,  announced  a  price  Increase  aver- 
aging $99  a  car.  Chrysler  was  the  only  one 
of  the  four  biggest  auto  manufacturers  that 
refused  to  enter  the  decontrol  commitment 
with  the  Cost  of  Living  Council. 
The  council  decontrolled  Chrysler  anyway. 
All  four  major  automobile  makers  have 
had  sharp  declines  In  profits  during  the  first 
quarter  partially  because  of  rising  costs  and 
partially  because  car  sales  were  off  substan- 
tially because  of  the  energy  crisis. 

GM's  profits  were  off  85  per  cent  and  Chrys- 
ler's were  down  98  per  cent.  Ford,  the  second 
largest  producer,  reported  a  profits  dip  of  66 
per  cent.  a>fid  American  Motors  Corp.  had  a 
falloff  of  58  per  cent. 

Small  cars,  whose  sales  have  been  boom- 
ing, make  up  a  larger  percentage  of  Ford 
and  AMC  products  lines  than  of  the  other 
two  auto  makers. 

Dunlop.  in  his  telegram  'to  Pord.  agreed 
that  the  data  submitted  by  the  company 
have  risen  "above  those  projected  when  the 
industry  was  exempted  in  December.  1973." 
But.  he  said,  the  Ford  Increases  are  not  "con- 
sistent with  the  council's  understanding  of 
the  voluntary  commitment  your  company 
made  with  the  council  in  December  as  a  con- 
dition for  decontrol." 

A  spokesman  for  the  council  said  D\inlop 
is  not  basing  his  objection  on  how  much 
Ford's  cost  increases  have  exceeded  projec- 
tions, but  rather  that  Ford  is  violating  the 
agreement  made  with  the  council  during  a 
climate  of  rising  prlcJes. 

Ford  said  the  $113  Increase  comprises  a  $91 
increase  for  base  vehicles.  $15  for  options 
and  $7  for  destination  charges. 

The  $113  increase  Is  on  retail  prices,  and 
Ford  wUl  get  $91  of  it. 

A  spokesman  for  the  company  said  that 
the  increase  applies  neither  to  cars  already 
on  dealer  lots  nor  to  firm  orders  already 
placed. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  point  that  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  was 
subject  to  one  of  the  decontrol  commit- 
ments which  we  have  been  discussing. 

In  another  article  in  the  Washington 


Post  this  morning,  Hobart  Rowen,  re- 
porting on  the  aftermath  of  wage  and 
price  controls,  made  the  following 
observation : 

V 

The  early  signs  are  not  very  encoiiraglng 
to  those  suffering  from  Inflation.  Health 
"industry"  prices,  according  to  the  admin- 
istration's own  analysis,  will  skyrocket. 
Metal,  auto,  paper,  and  many  other  prices 
are  already  moving  up.  Wage  Increases, 
without  doubt,  will  be  pushed  higher  this 
year  than  last  (and  the  1975  pattern  cou 
top  1974s). 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con 
sent  that  the  Hobart  Rowen  article  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Wage  and  Price  Controls:  A  Resurrection? 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

Wage  and  price  controls  having  been 
buriea,  we  will  now  have  an  opportunity  to 
see  *rhat  the  much-advertised  "free  market 
system  "  will  accomplish. 

The  early  signs  are  not  very  encouraging 
to  those  suffering  from  inflation.  Health  "in- 
dustry" prices,  according  to  the  administra- 
tion's own  analysis.  wUl  skyrocket.  Metal, 
auto,  paper,  and  many  other  prices  are  al- 
ready moving  up.  Wage  increases,  without 
doubt.  wUl  be  pushed  higher  this  year  than 
last  (and  the  1975  pattern  could  top  I974's). 

Logically,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
this  country.  In  the  midst  of  the  most  press- 
ing Inflation  since  World  War  I,  would  aban- 
don all  form  of  controls,  even  on  a  stand-by 
basis  that  might  inhibit  extreme  wage  and 
price  increases. 

Those  who  expect  that  the  rate  of  Inflation 
wUl  drop  back  from  the  horrendous  results 
of  the  first  quarter,  when  consumer  prices 
shot  ahead  at  an  annual  rate  of  14.6  per 
cent,  agree  that  price  Jumps  will  still  be 
above  what  used  to  be  considered  "accenU- 
ble"  levels. 

Thus,  Michael  K.  Evans  of  Chase  Econo- 
metrics predicts  that  the  CPI  this  quarter 
win  be  up  by  another  8  per  cent,  with  indus- 
trial wholesale  prices  spurting  at  a  15  per 
cent  annual  rate. 

Evans  sees  further  Improvement  in  the 
second  half,  "due  primarily  to  the  end  of 
sharply  rising  oU  prices,  a  continuing  decline 
In  prices  received  by  farmers,  and  the  end 
of  the  post-Phase  IV  inflation  bubble." 

But  as  union  leaders,  not  abandoning  logic, 
press  for  wage  increases  to  make  up  for  last 
year's  10  per  cent  inflation,  they  won't  have 
to  buck  a  wage  guidepost.  or  that  wise  old 
Cost  of  Living  Council  director.  John  Dunlop. 

What  can  be  expected  are  wage  hikes  aver- 
aging over  7  per  ceht  this  year  and  9  per 
cent  next  year,  according  to  Evans.  Many 
unions  will  be  pushing  for  and  getting  much 
more,  with  Increasing  attention  to  cost-of- 
living  escalators. 

In  an  otherwise  optimistic  appraisal  of 
the  economy,  economist  Wilfred  Lewis  Jr. 
of  the  National  Planning  Association  says 
"the  cloud  on  the  horizon  Is  the  continuing 
threat  of  inflation. 

"Although  there  should  be  some  slowing 
by  year  end  in  the  recent  rate  of  food  and 
fuel  prices,  wage  demands  wUl  be  very  large 
this  year,  understandable  in  the  light  of  last 
year's  hikes  in  consumer  prices. 

"If  no  constraints  are  Imposed  on  manu- 
facturers' prices,  there  Is  a  very  grave  danger 
that,  by  as  early  as  1975,  we  will  once  again 
face  the  unpleasant  dilemma  of  accelerating 
Inflationary  pressures  while  there  Is  still  too 
high  a  rate  of  unemployment." 

What  Lewis  and  other  keen  analysts  are 
saying,  rather  bluntly.  Is  that  we  haven't 
seen  the  last  of  controls.  They  are  not  a  cure- 
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all  but  the  only  real  alternative  as  an  infla- 
tion-killer Is  a  high  level  of  unemployment. 

The  moderation  in  fuel  and  food  prices, 
Lewis  says.  Is  but  a  reflection  of  an  easing 
of  last  year's  shortages.  The  underlying  in- 
flationary pressures  are  much  worse  now 
than  they  were  In  re73. 

The  fact  that  the  second  quarter  CPI  rate 
may  be  less  horrible  to  contemplate  than 
that  14.5  per  cent  number  of  the  first  quar- 
ter, Lewis  adds,  "should  not  be  taken  as  a 
sign  that  demand  management  policies  have 
succeeded  In  curbing  inflation,  or  that  the 
time  has  come  when  price  controls  can  safely 
be  discarded." 

Controls  now  have  a  bad  name,  created  in 
large  part  by  an  administration  entrapped 
by  its  bitter  Ideological  hatred  of  them.  It 
waited  too  long  before  applying  the  first 
freeze  In  1971.  then  weakened  the  ability  of 
controls  to  perform  a  reasonable  function 
by  Inflationary  fiscal  policies  and  an  agri- 
culture policy  (nonpollcy?)  that  was  down- 
right Irresponsible. 

Then  In  the  flush  of  victory  after  the  No- 
vember, 1972,  election,  the  Ideologies  won 
out  over  good  sense  and  catapulted  the 
whole  program  Into  disaster  by  abandoning 
the  mandatory  Phase  II  In  January,  1973. 
The  program  has  been  dying  a  slow  death 
ever  6in.ce. 

Big  business,  which  originally  argued  for 
controls  as  a  device  to  hold  down  wages  and 
which  then  led  the  charge  for  total  abandon- 
ment, wUl  probably  be  back  hollering  for 
help  before  long. 

As  for  labor,  which  helped  In  the  final  kill. 
Its  unhapplness  with  Nixon's  controls  needs 
to  be  put  aside  in  the  future.  Wage  In- 
creases of  10  per  cent  look  great  when  an- 
nounced, but  amoimt  to  zero  when  there's 
a  10  per  cent  Inflation. 

There  Is  room  for  an  "Incomes  policy" 
which  U  fair  to  all  sides.  But  It  will  take 
time  to  purge  the  country  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's catastrophic  Influence. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
face  of  this  continuation  of  inflationary 
trends,  there  is  a  clear  need  for  the  ec6- 
nomlc  monitoring  and  decontrol  com- 
mitment enforcement  provisions  which 
are  now  included  in  the  Cost  of  Living 
Act  as  part  of  S.  2986.  My  distinguished 
colleague  from  Louisiana.  Senator  John- 
ston, has  described  in  detail  the  need  for 
the  decontrol  commitment  enforcement 
authority.  I  would  like  to  take  a  few 
,  minutes  of  the  Senate's  time  this  after- 
noon to  discuss  the  need  for  the  eco- 
nomic monitoring  agency  authority  con- 
tained in  the  Cost  of  Living  Act. 

The  basic  purple  of  an  economic 
monitoring  agency  Is  to  provide  a  dis- 
tinct Institutional  focus  for  Federal 
action  on  inflation. 

One  important  reason  to  grant  special 
economic  monitoring  authority  is  to 
evaluate  the  effect  of  a  variety  of  Federal 
decisions  on  prices  and  availability  of 
domestic  products.  For  instance,  the 
Agriculture  Department,  the  Treasury 
Departrniht,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, the  CouncU  on  Internation- 
al Economic  Policy,  the  President's  Spe- 
cial Trade  Representative,  the  Federal 
Energy  Office— aU  make  decisions  that 
have  an  impact  on  our  import  and  export 
poUcy.  The  Interior  Department,  the 
Federal  Energy  Office,  the  Agriculture 
Department,  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development — all  make  de- 
cisions affecting  the  production  of  im- 
portant resources.  The  Labor  Depart- 
ment    has     responsibility     for     labor 


decisions.  Dozens  of  kinds  of  regulatory 
decisions — made  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  the  ICC,  the  FTC,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and 
other  agencies — have  Important  effects 
on  domestic  prices  and  supply.  And  the 
many  Federal  budgetary  decisions,  made 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  speciflc  agencies,  can  also  have  im- 
portant effects  on  prices  and  supplies  of 
specific  commodities  and  products. 

A  second  important  reason  for  estab- 
lishing a  separate  economic  monitoring 
agency  is  the  collection  and  analysis  of 
economic  data  adequate  to  forecast  spe- 
cial inflationary  and  shortage  problems 
In  special  industries.  Conventional  eco- 
nomic data,  such  as  that  collected  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  the  Com- 
merce Department,  are  most  often  his- 
torical by  nature,  telling  us  what  kinds  of 
inflation  and  shortages  we  have  experi- 
enced in  the  recent  past,  but  not  what 
we  can  expect  in  the  future.  Only  under 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council  has  there  been 
adequate  "forecasting-type"  data,  such 
as:  wage  rates  by  locality  in  the  con- 
struction industry;  fertilizer  prices,  pro- 
duction capacity,  import  and  export 
data;  projected  demand  data  on  health; 
and  data  on  the  ability  to  substitute  one 
raw  material  for  another.  Only  with  the 
continuation  of  an  economic  monitoring 
agency  will  the  Federal  Government  con- 
tinue to  have  the  capacity  to  perform  this 
important  data  collection  and  analysis 
function. 

Third,  Mr.  President,  a  separate  anti- 
Inflation  agency  is  needed  to  take  posi- 
tive action,  short  of  wage  and  price  con- 
trols, to  avoid  inflation  and  shortages  in 
speciflc  economic  sectors.  No  conven- 
tional agency  now  perfonns  these  kinds 
of  functions,  such  as:  establishing  com- 
munications among  Government,  man- 
agement, and  labor  in  particular  sectors; 
calling  attention,  publicly  and  privately, 
to  the  need  for  voluntary  restraints  in 
selected  instances;  and  the  promotion 
of  planning  to  avoid  shortages  which 
might  have  a  ripple  effect  on  the  rest  of 
the  community. 

None  of  these  functions — these  three 
that  I  have  described — are  now  the  mis- 
sion of  any  other  agency.  The  only  ex- 
ecutive branch  body  with  the  potential 
economic  overview  to  perform  these 
functions  Is  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors— and  its  permanent  staff  of  46 — 
including  both  professional  and  clerical 
positions — is  far  too  small  to  allow  it  to 
assume  this  mission.  And,  of  course,  it 
is  not  now  charged  with  this  mission. 

Only  by  passing  the  Cost  of  Living  Act, 
and  mandating  that  these  functions  be 
performed  by  the  executive  branch,  can 
we  have  some  hope  of  having  necessary 
wai-ning  of  special  short-term  inflation 
and  shortage  problems  we  might  face  in 
the  months  ahead,  and  assurance  that 
there  will  be  a  continuing  study  of  the 
long-term  inflation  problems  our  Nation 
fa<:es. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  psychology  of  having 
a  monitoring  agency,  even  though  it  has 
no  standby  control  authority,  will  be  at 
least  marginally  helpful  to  the  economy. 
A  watchdog  on  inflation  is  better  than 


providing  no  attention  at  all.  And  no  one 
will  ask  for  higher  wages,  or  higher 
prices,  merely  because  this  agency  ex- 
ists. But  Its  activities  along  the  lines  I 
have  described  could  help  promote  a  re- 
sponsible attitude  toward  inflation  on 
the  part  of  business,  labor,  the  admin- 
istration, and  the  public  at  large. 

By  reaffirming  it5  decision  of  last  w  eek. 
and  giving  flnal  approval  to  S.  2986  and 
the  Cost  of  Living  Act,  the  Senate  would 
be  taking  a  positive  step  to  meet  the  in- 
flationary dangers  of  the  months  ahead. 

Last  week,  Mr.  President,  some  con- 
fusion was  reflected  in  the  debate  as  to 
the  position  of  the  administration  on 
this  proposal.  Yesterday,  I  put  in  the 
Record  a  speech  by  Dr.  Dunlop  in  which 
he  strongly  endorsed  the  concept  of  an 
economic  monitoring  agency;  and  I  f.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  his  speech  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  so 
that  there  will  be  continuity  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  this  issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Toward  a  Less  Inflationary  Economy 
(By  John  T.  Dunlop) 

Although  the  economy  Is  performing  sur- 
prisingly well  In  real  terms,  everyone  knows 
Inflation  is  a  baffling  persistent  problem.  It 
appears  to  be  Intractable  here  and  abroad. 
Our  CPI  was  up  10.2  percent  in  the  period 
March  1973  to  March  1974.  The  GNP  deflator 
was  up  at  a  10.8  percent  rate  In  the  first 
quarter  of  1974.  Inflation  In  the  CPI  In  Japan 
was  26.3  percent  in  the  past  year  and  13  2 
percent  in  Great  Britain. 

The  tendency  of  all  forecasters  has  been 
seriously  to  underestimate  Inflation  while 
showing  a  better  record  of  estimates  for  out- 
put and  employment.  For  Instance,  early  in 
the  year  the  forecasts  for  the  GNP  deflator 
In  the  first  quarter  were  in  the  7  and  8  per- 
cent range;  the  first  quarter  was  in  fact  at 
the  annual  rate  of  10.8  percent.  While  fore- 
casts for  the  rest  of  1974  typically  show  a 
marked  reduction  in  this  rate  of  inflation. 
It  is  my  view  that  these  estimates,  derived 
from  a  combination  of  econometric  models 
and  hunch  In  varying  proportions,  still  have 
a  tendency  to  underestimate  the  extent  of 
Inflation  In  the  second  half  of  the  year.  A 
number  of  forecasters  have  again  revised 
these  estimates  upwards  recently. 

I  wish  to  propose  for  our  discussion  the 
nagging  question  of  why  these  Inflation  rates, 
and  at  the  same  time  pose  the  Inescapable 
enigma  of  the  private  and  public  policies 
that  are  appropriate  to  constrain  such  infla- 
tion over  the  long  term. 

As  an  example  of  one  view  of  Inflation,  the 
April  1974  Monthly  Economic  Letter  of  the 
First  National  City  Bank  argued  against  any 
Federal  concern  with  monitoring  private 
actions  or  governihent  Influence  In  partic- 
ular markets  as  a  means  to  constrain  Infla- 
tion. It  held  that  "Inflation  has  little  to  do 
with  the  structure  of  private  markets,  whicli 
change  only  slowly.  Rather,  [Inflation]  de- 
pends on  the  relation  between  two  growing 
aggregates,  the  level  of  monetary  demand 
and  the  level  of  physical  supply.  When  money  ■ 
demand  grows  faster  than  real  output,  ths 
price  level  ultimately  rises." 

These  views  are  a  mirrored  Image  of  the 
perspective  of  Milton  Friedman:  ".  .  .  infla- 
tion Is  made  In  Washington,  In  that  statel.v 
and  Impressive  Grecian  temple  on  Constitu- 
tion Avenue  that  houses  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Prices 
have  been  rising  at  faster  and  faster  rates 
because  William  McChesney  Martin  and  tho 
other   distinguished   men    who   govern    th» 
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system  have  decreed  that  they  shall."  (Neioa- 
week,  January  20,  1969,  p.  78.)  The  names 
and  the  Inflation  rates  are  different  today, 
but  the  theory  Is  unchanged. 

Let  It  be  clear  that  I  have  no  doubts  that 
monetary  policy  Is  a  major  tool  which  can 
restrain  or  stimulate  the  economy;  indeed 
monetary  policy  and  fiscal  policy  are  gener- 
ally considered  to  be  the  major  tools.  But  I 
reject  the  absolutism  and  ezcluslvity  of  this 
and  similar  analyses  of  Inflation  and  Its  anti- 
dote, particularly  for  the  long  term. 

The  experience  of  recent  years,  In  my  view, 
supports  the  realistic  judgment  that  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policies  are  not  sufficient  tools 
by  themselves  to  restrain  effectively  the 
types  of  Inflation  we  have  had,  or  that  the 
authorities  In  charge  of  these  policies — In 
the  executive  or  legislative  branch  of  gov- 
ernment— are  constrained  In  the  extent  they 
can  use  them.  For  the  present  purpose  It 
matters  little  whether  monetary  and  fiscal 
tools  are  Inherently  Inadequate  to  deal  with 
contemporary  Inflations  or  that  the  users 
are  inhibited  by  practical  considerations  In 
their  application  of  these  classical  measures. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  monetary  and  fiscal 
tools  are  not  enough,  and  we  must  get  to 
the  task  of  developing  other  measures  even 
though  their  contribution  might  be  less  Im- 
mediate or  powerful. 

Another  school  of  thought  stresses  that 
Inflation  Is  derived,  or  at  least  made  more 
virulent,  by  monopoly  power  of  certain  busi- 
ness enterprises  and  labor  organizations.  The 
approprUte  reUef  to  this  alleged  cause  of 
inflation  is  seen  to  be  more  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws.  Organized  con- 
sumer groups  In  the  past  year  have  often 
stressed  this  view  to  me.  tu-ging  a  greater 
role  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Justice  Department.  I  readily  agree  that 
a  more  competitive  economy  in  some  sectors 
Is  desirable.  But  such  policies  Involve  end- 
less litigation  and  uncertainty  and,  accord- 
ingly, are  not  Ukely  to  make  much  of  an 
impact  on  Inflation.  Further,  the  contribu- 
tions of  collective  bargaining  are  not  likely 
to  be  set  aside  by  the  Amerlctm  community 
In  favor  of  extension  of  the  antitrust  laws 
to  Industrial  relations.  In  the  present  set- 
ting. It  has  been  the  competitive  sectors  of 
the  economy  that  have  shown  the  greatest 
Inflation. 

While  not  neglecting  the  contribution  of 
other  policy  tools,  I  would  like  to  stress  the 
need  for  a  whole  series  of  structviral  changes 
In  the  economy  and  in  their  relations  to 
government  in  order  to  constrain  Inflation 
over  the  long  pull.  These  structural  changes 
take  time  to  develop;  some  are  major  Insti- 
tutional changes,  while  others  are  more 
modest  adjustments. 

There  Is  need  for  a  central  focus — a  con- 
tinuing Cost  of  Living  Council,  or  similar 
type  of  organization — to  work  within  the 
Federal  Government  and  In  cooperation  with 
private  sector  Institutions  to  explore,  to 
stimulate  and  to  Induce  necessary  changes. 
These  activities  are  not  to  be  confused  with 
Jawboning  or  preachments.  They  Involve, 
rather,  seeking  to  get  government  and  pri- 
vate groups  to  change  their  internal  decision- 
making processes,  their  habits  of  mind  and 
thought  piattems,  and  their  responses  to 
their  outside  worlds.  Such  changes  cannot  be 
achieved  by  fiat  or  regulation,  but  m\ist 
emerge  from  p>ersuasion  and  hard  experience 
as  a  series  of  new  consensuses,-  both  within 
the  society  and  within  separate  economic 
groups  and  institutions. 

I  should  like  to  set  forth  a  n\unber  of 
examples  of  the  type  of  structural  changes 
that  need  to  be  made  In  government,  in  the 
government's  relationships  with  various 
groups.  In  labor-management  relations,  and 
In  business,  all  with  the  objective  of  creating 
a  less  Inflationary  economy.  " 
Govuunmrr 
1.  The  single  most  important  structural 
change   needed   In  government   to  restrain 
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Inflation  Is  a  reorganization  in  the  Congress 
to  formulate  coherent  tax  and  expenditure 
t>ollcles  and  thereby  to  work  more  coopera- 
tively with  any  administration  toward  a 
viable  fiscal  policy  to  constrain  inflation. 
Many  public  spirited  members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  both  parties  have  been  working  on 
this  matter  for  many  years  and  some  prog- 
ress has  been  made,  but  we  have  a  long  way 
to  go.  We  simply  cannot  constrain  Inflation 
in  this  country  until  the  Congress  gets  Its 
fiscal  house  In  order. 

There  is  a  need  for  change  In  outdated, 
outmoded  Federal  policies  which  contribute 
to  Inflation  in  specific  Industries.  We  have  a 
golden  opportunity  now  to  rid  ourselves  for 
the  long  term  of  the  restrictive  agricultural 
policies  of  the  past  30  years  that  were  engen- 
dered particularly  by  the  depression  of  the 
1930s.  The  Cost  of  Living  CouncU  In   1973 
and  1973,  somewhat  belatedly  perhaps,  took 
the  leadership  In  pushing  for  the  elimination 
of  many  of  these  restrictive  practices — plant- 
ing   restrictions.    Import    restrictions,    some 
provisions  of  marketing  orders,  and  the  like. 
The  extent  to  which  agriculture  has  been 
largely  transformed  to  expansionist  policies, 
m  my  view,  is  not  fully  appreciated.  Yet,  It  Is 
extremely     important     to    maintain     these 
changes  in  order  to  constrain  Inflation  for  the 
future,  to  rebuild  stockpiles  to  provide  a  de- 
gree of  cushion  from   worldwide  price   and 
crop  fluctuations  in  the  future,  and  to  pro- 
vide further  counters  for  our  foreign  policy. 
Regrettably,  there  are  already  signs  that  the 
restrictive  practices  of  the  past  are  return- 
ing. Agriculture   Is  but   cne   Illustration  of 
areas  w^here  government  policies  to  encourage 
supply,  or  to  stop  inhibiting  supply,  are  es- 
sential to  restrain  price  Increases. 

3.  The  Involvement  of  government  in  vari- 
ous sectors  of  our  economy  also  dictates  a 
reevaluatlon  of  existing  private  policies.  In 
the  health  care  area  the  government  has  come 
to  be  the  largest  purveyor  of  funds  and  now  Is 
seriously  considering  new  Injections  of  dol- 
lars and  demand  in  the  form  of  national 
health  Insurance.  Its  Interventions,  Includ- 
ing Medicaid  and  Medicare,  essentially  have 
provided  for  cost  passthrough  and  reimburse- 
ment, with  the  Inevitable  consequences  of 
unnecessary  services.  Inefficiencies  and,  con- 
sequently, more  inflation.  It  Is  essential  that 
the  governments  Involvement  In  the  health 
care  field  be  modified  to  restrain  Inflation  by 
requiring  that  prospective  budgeting  proce- 
dures replace  automatic  cost  reimbursement. 
That  was  the  purpose  and  design  of  our 
Phase  IV  health  regulations. 

GOVERN  MEITT    RIXATIONS    TO     SPECIAL     PROBLEM 
AREAS 

4.  The  relationship  of  government  to  par- 
ticular problem  areas  In  our  society  war- 
rants Increased  attention.  For  example,  de- 
spite some  commendable  Innovations  In  the 
last  half  dozen  years,  the  fate  of  the  housing 
industry  and  Its  fluctuations  from  year  to 
year  depend  very  largely  upon  general  mone- 
tary policy  and  Interest  rates.  There  are  enor- 
mous costs  of  Instability  and  Inefficiencies 
In  home  buUding  which  grow  out  of  the  fre- 
quent and  unpredictable  changes  In  mone- 
tary policies.  A  significant  area  for  Institu- 
tional and  structural  change  Is  to  develop 
ways  of  providing  for  less  violent  fiuctuatlona 
In  housing  through  variable  mortgage  and 
depoelt  Interest  rates,  as  In  some  other  coun- 
tries, or  other  devices  to  provide  a  flow  of 
funds  more  stable  for  housing  with  conse- 
quent greater  efficiency  and  lower  costs  of 
housing  production. 

6.  Another  of  the  major  problems  of  the  so- 
ciety where  the  government  has  a  role  is  the 
Interface  between  work  and  school,  partlcn- 
larly  ha  the  age  group  1&-31.  Reported  un- 
employment rates  of  17.0  percent  for  16  and 
17  year  olds  and  11.4  percent  for  18  and  19 
year  olds,  compared  to  4.9  percent  for  all  age 


groups  In  1973,  may  alternatively  be  viewed  as 
a  failure  of  the  labor  maj^et,  as  it  usually  Is, 
or  as  a  failure  in  the  educational  system.  No 
amount  of  general  econapilc  policy  Is  Ukely 
to  make  much  of  a  contribution  to  this  prob- 
lem and  attempts  to  do  so  wlU  likely  con- 
tribute to  Inflation.  Rather,  there  Is  a  definite 
need  for  considerable  restructtu'ing  of  the 
local  arrangements  made  to  bring  young 
people  of  this  age  group  into  contact  with  the 
labor  market,  and  for  labor  market  feedback. 
In  turn.  Into  the  educational  system. 

Incidentally,  to  Include  these  youth  In 
our  national  unemployment  figures,  as  we 
conventionally  now  compute  them,  whether 
or  not  the  person  has  previously  held  a  job. 
Is  also  to  provide  a  meet  unsatisfactory  and 
Inflationary  IntU^tp/  for  general  economic 
prflHems. 

6. 'Che  of  the  areas  of  pc^lcy  most  likely 
to  affect  long-term  Inflation  prospects  has  to 
do  with  the  Impact  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
upon  the  United  SUtes  through  variations 
in  Imports,  exports  and  exchange  rates.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  major  lesson  of  the  infla- 
tion of  1973  Is  the  reality  that  we  live  in  a 
vastly  more  interdependent  world  In  primary 
commodities  and  manufactured  goods  than 
ever  before.  One  needs  to  be  very  careful  not 
to  promote  autarky,  by  restricting  unduly 
either  imports  or  exports.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  the  United  States  can  no  longer  afford 
to  be  the  market  of  last  resort,  as  In  the  case 
of  ferrous  scrap — the  only  coimtry  to  export 
ferrous  scrap,  with  the  consequence  that  our 
steel  prices  must  bear  the  full  impact  of  the 
residual  decisions  of  all  other  countries. 

Neither  is  it  realistic  for  a  domestic  energy 
program  to  be  entirely  dependent  on  price 
policies  of  other  oil  producing  countries 
where  those  policies  have  been  used  for  po- 
litical purposes.  A  world  in  which  primary 
producing  countries  decide  to  raise,  in  cartel 
fashion,  the  prices  of  niany  other  primary 
products  Is  a  very  different  cxie  than  we 
have  previously  experienced.  Thus,  the  time 
has  come  to  equip  ourselves  with  trade  poli- 
cies to  deal  with  these  new  conditions. 

LABOR-MANACEMEirr    RELATIONS 

7.  Today,  an  opportunity  exists  as  never 
before  for  the  development  of  Imaginative 
machinery  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
over  the  provisions  of  new  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements  In  a  number  of  industries. 
Basic  steel  and  railroads  have  reflected  this 
atmosphere.  Yet,  a  good  deal  of  further  con- 
structive work  can  be  done  In  other  sectors, 
such  as  paper,  maritime,  retail  food,  con- 
struction, newspapers,  and  the  like.  The 
fragmentation  of  collective  bargaining  In 
many  industries  which  conduct  local  or  re- 
gional negotiations,  with  the  associated 
whipsawlng  and  escalation  of  settlements, 
is  one  of  the  principal  ways  in  wKlch  collec- 
tive bargaining  creates  inflationary  pressures. 
Dispute  settling  machineries  which  deal  with 
these  questions,  and  at  the  same  time  direct 
the  attention  of  the  parties  to  their  funda- 
mental long-run  problems  of  technological 
change,  productivity  and  manpower,  can  be 
enormously  constructive. 

8.  Within  the  labor  area,  one  of  the  most 
Important  structural  problems  for  the  future 
relates  to  the  continued  growth  In  fringe 
benefits  relative  to  the  pay  package.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  following  1940  it  was  appro- 
priate to  develop  a  variety  of  private  pen- 
sion, health  and  welfare,  and  other  fringe 
benefit  plans.  But  the  question  needs  to  be 
raised  whether  these  tendencies  have  not 
now  been  excessive  as  one  considers  the  costs 
of  private  pension  plans  and  as  one  recog- 
nizes that  the  tax  system  tends  to  encourage 
parties  to  put  money  into  fringes  rather 
than  into  wages  where  it  might  very  well 
better  serve  the  Interests  of  workers  and 
members.  Simply  stated,  when  funds  put  Into 
the  pay  envelope  are  taxed  at  30  percent  or 
more,  while  moneys  placed  Into  certain 
fringes  are  tax  free,  the  tax  system  Is  biasing 
the  bargaining  processes  in  an  Inflationary 
manner. 
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9.  Various  structural  changes  are  required 
In  collective  bargaining  that  vary  from  in- 
dustry to  Industry.  One  Illustration  may  be 
sufficient.  In  the  construction  Industry  It  Is 
imperative  that  the  owners  set  up  a  more 
viable  working  relationship  with  the  contrac- 
tors in  order  to  strengthen  the  management 
side  In  collective  bargaining.  This  has  never 
been  easy  to  do,  since  the  contractors  feel 
that  the  owners  will  Interfere  imduly  In  the 
bargaining  process  and  seek  to  eliminate 
"contracting  out."  Yet,  in  the  absence  of 
such  working  relationships,  owners  often  tip 
the  scales  in  favor  of  the  union  side  by  en- 
couraging particular  contractors  to  work 
through  a  strike  or  to  work  overtime  or  by 
setting  completion  schedules  and  volumes  of 
construction  in  an  area  which  can  have  only 
Inflationary  consequences.  In  the  same  way, 
the  Jurisdictions  of  local  unions  or  the  group 
Involved  at  the  bargaining  table  may  be  in- 
appropriate to  represent  the  best  long-run 
Interests  of  the  members  in  the  area.  Inter- 
national unions  have  a  more  general  and 
long-term  perspective  than  local  negotiators 
and,  thereby,  should  have  larger  role. 

BUSINESS   PRACTICES 

10.  One  of  the  most  significant  areas  of 
business  decision-making  have  to  do  with  the 
timing  of  Investment  decisions.  Tlie  present 
Inflationary  period  has  been  made  very  much 
worse  by  company  decisions  not  to  expand 
capacity  substantially  in  such  industries  as 
steel,  fertilizer,  paper,  cement,  oil  refining, 
and  the  like.  The  fraction  of  Gross  National 
Product  expended  on  net  new  plant  and 
equipment  investment  has  been  lower  for 
many  years  In  the  United  States  than  among 
our  industrialized  competitors.  The  present 
purpose  Is  to  second  guess  those  decisions. 
It  Is  essential,  rather,  to  explore  ways  In 
various  Industries  to  achieve  a  smoother  flow 
of  Investment  outlays  over  the  future.  This 
is  a  most  difficult  matter  In  the  framework 
of  the  American  legal  system.  Nonetheless,  a 
more  public  discussion  of  these  issues,  a  gov- 
ernment-business discussion  of  the  capacity 
needs  of  various  industries,  and  an  explora- 
tion of  the  means  of  financing  such  expan- 
sion seem  to  me  necessarj-  in  the  American 
economy  of  the  future.  It  may  very  well  be 

•that  In  several  Industries,  such  as  basic  steel, 
the  prices  that  would  be  required  to  attract 
new  capital  to  the  Industry  may  be  so  high, 
and  the  inflationary  consequences  of  such 
prices  may  be  so  great  for  the  economy  as 
a  whole,  that  other  means  of  financing  mod- 
ernization of  capacity,  such  as  various  forms 
of  tax  and  accelerated  amortization  and  de- 
preciation arrangements,  may  be  preferred  to 
constrain  Inflation.  These  Issues  require  ur- 
gent and  quantitative  review. 

11.  There  are  occasions,  also,  when  govern- 
ment and  the  business  community  can  work 
cooperatively  to  solve  problems  which  con- 
tribute to  Inflation.  In  the  economy  at  most 
times,  and  particularly  when  operations  are 
near  capacity,  there  are  various  bottlenecks, 
areas  of  shortages  and  problems  of  efficiency 
and  distribution  within  and  among  various 
sectors.  At  the  present  time  specjal  problems 
relating  to  railroad  flat  car  availability,  the 
production  of  steel  for  drag  lines,  the  distri- 
bution of  fertilizer,  the  production  and  dis- 
^tributlon  of  roof  bolts  for  underground  coal 
mines,  and  the  supply  of  ferrous  scrap  are 
Illustrative.  There  is  a  role  for  the  govern- 
ment In  assisting  to  isolate  and  eliminate 
such  Inflationary  bottlenecks  by  providing 
data,  by  bringing  together  representatives 
of  sectors  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  reso- 
lution of  the  problem,  and  by  other  nonmau- 
datory  means. 

Both  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  and  the 
National  Commission  on  Productivity  have 
been  active  In  solving  these  problems,  but 
both  may  be  eliminated  by  Congressional  in- 
action. The  continued  Identification  of  a 
changing  agenda  of  such  problems  and  work 
with  the  sectors  on  these  problems  can  make 
a  contribution  to  expansion  of  outpvit  and 


supply  without  the  imposition  of  mandatory 
controls  and  can  reduce  pressures  which  lead 
to  Congressional  demands  for  the  relmposl- 
tlon  of  mandatory  controls. 

1.  In  the  achievement  of  public  objectives, 
the  energy  area  Is  bound  to  be  one  that  will 
remain  for  many  years  at  the  center  of  pub- 
lic concerns.  In  a  whole  host  of  ways  it 
should  be  possible  to  encourage  the  genera- 
tion of  capacity  and  distribution  in  the  en- 
ergy field  so  as  to  minimize  the  Impact  upon 
price  and  Inflation.  In  this  field  as  In  all 
stabilization  matters,  there  Is  Involved  the 
delicate  balancing  of  prices  high  enough  to 
generate  adequate  supply  but  not  so  high 
that  they  represent  an  undue  burden  to  con- 
sumers and  an  unnecessary  Impetus  to  Infla- 
tion. 

The  Administration  has  proposed  for  the 
post  controls  period  the  establishment  of  a 
small  Cabinet-level  agency  to  work  on  some 
of  these  changes  without  the  authority  to 
Impose  mandatory  wage  and  price  controls 
in  order  to  develop  a  less  inflationary  econ- 
omy. These  Illustrations  can  be  multiplied 
many  times.  Tomorrow  and  next  year  there 
will  be  new  and  different  opportunities. 

These  activities  are  not  to  replace  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy,  nor  are  they  to  provide  an 
excuse  for  less  diligent  macroeconomic  poli- 
cies to  restrain  Inflation.  These  monitoring 
activities,  designed  to  promote  Inflation-re- 
.^tralning  structural  changes,  are  to  be  sup- 
plementary and  supportive.  In  some  circum- 
stances, however,  they  may  be  decisive.  Dr. 
Arthur  Okun  has  well  made  this  point,  al- 
though one  need  not  accept  his  precise  num- 
bers: "Let  me  replay  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy  with  perfect  hindsight  over  the  last 
two  years  and  I  don't  think  I  could  save  you 
more  than  a  couple  of  points  on  the  rate  of 
inflation.  Let  me  replay  agricultural  policy 
and  energy  policy,  however,  and  I'll  give  you 
five  points."  (New  York  T'mea,  April  28,  1974. 
P.  p.  24.) 

One  of  the  difficulties  with  the  structural 
change  policies  here  proposed  lies  In  the  fail- 
ure of  the  discipline  of  economics  itself.  Since 
the  1930's  the  preoccupation  of  the  core  of 
economics  has  been  with  macroeconomic 
Issues  and  models  of  the  total  economy.  This 
area  has  attracted  the  best  of  the  younger 
generation  and  is  the  center  of  attention  in 
the  Journals  and  in  scholarly  writings.  Even 
this  body  of  contemporary  theory  Is  not  very 
adequate  in  analyzing  inflation.  Abba^jerner 
stresses  this  point  In  the  current  Economic 
Literature  In  discussing  Keyneislan  eco- 
nomics: "A  new  ball  game  has  been  estab- 
lished m  which  only  direct  Influence  on  the 
wage  unit  by  an  incomes  policy,  as  a  kind  of 
splint  on  the  fractured  price  mechanism,  can 
restore  a  free  economy  working  at  a  satis- 
factory level  of  employment." 

But  this  attention  to  macroeconomics  has 
not  helped  the  making  of  economic  policy 
very  much.  In  my  view,  or  assisted  In  the 
concerns  over  individual  sectors  which  now 
require  attention.  The  academic  and  career 
field  of  industrial  organization  which  treats 
market  structures  and  pricing  decisions,  or 
the  related  fields  of  labor  market  analysis, 
have  languished.  The  result  Is  that,  despite  a 
greatly  enlarged  economics  profession,  there 
do  not  exist  many  first-rate  speciahsts  In 
microeconomlc  analysis  equal  to  the  chal- 
lenge before  us.  There  are  only  a  few  spe- 
cialists In  the  academic  world,  in  business  or 
in  government  with  working  knowledge  of  the 
Institutional  structures  and  the  operation 
of  various  Industries  and  markets.  This  In- 
tellectual limitation  has  been  a  serious  Im- 
pediment In  the  generation  of  ideas  to  deal 
with  sectoral  and  structural  problems  that 
are  central  to  any  operating  concern  with 
contemporary  Inflation. 

The  deficiency  Is  even  more  serious  since 
economists  are  not  well  trained,  or  adjusted, 
to  pay  attention  to  processes  by  which  Insti- 
tutions change  or  are  changed  In  this  society. 
They  know  far  too  little  about  the  ways  In 


which  managements,  labor  organization, 
other  producer  groups  and  government  agen- 
cies In  fact  operate  and  respond  to  various 
economic  and  political  pressures  or  oppor- 
tunities. They  specialize  in  predicting  result ; 
on  the  basis  of  varying  Inputs  with  the  Ir.  - 
stltutions  and  market  structures  unchangec*. 
But  a  major  area  for  antl-lnflatlon  poUc  • 
concerns  the  understanding  and  inducing  c  : 
such  changes. 

A  new  breed  of  analysts  and  public  polic- 
makers  Is  required,  with  more  emphasis  ou 
understanding  private  decision-making,  moro 
emphasis  upon  detailed  data,  more  concen- 
tration on  problem  sectors,  and  more  resoi ; 
to  persuasion  and  cooperation.  The  govern- 
ment Is  deeply  Involved  In  private  declsloi 
making,  like  It  or  not.  and  the  government 
has  many  counters  to  play,  apart  from  any 
mandatory  wage  and  price  controls,  and  our 
Interest  groups  are  ordlnarly  sufficiently  will- 
ing to  participate  to  warrant  a  major  effort 
to  develop  less  Inflationary  policies  for  all. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Recori 
an  Associated  Press  wire  report  of  a 
statement  by  Secretary  Shultz,  in  a  press 
conference  the  day  before  yesterday,  in 
which  he  gave  a  clear  endorsement  to 
the  concept  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
Act  as  it  was  approved  by  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement   By   Secretary   Shultz 

Washington. — Americans  cannot  expect 
any  relief  from  record  high  Interest  rate> 
until  progress  is  made  In  the  fight  against 
Inflation,  says  outgoing  Treasury  Secretary 
George  P.  Shultz. 

But  Shultz.  whose  last  day  In  office  wlU 
be  Wednesday,  says  interest  rates  may  just 
about  have  reached  their  peak. 

Shultz  commented  after  the  Interest  rate 
for  government  short-term  borrowing — in 
the  form  of  treasury  bills — hit  a  record  9.036 
per  cent  Monday. 

Shultz  said,  interest  rates,  especially  long- 
term  rates,  are  being  kept  high  by  Inflation 
and  will  not  decline  until  progress  is  made  In 
controlling  inflation. 

He  Indicated  he  agrees  with  policies  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  moderate  thei 
growth  of  the  Nation's  money  supply  anc^ 
keep  a  tight  rein  on  the  supply  of  creditr 
actions  that  are  designed  to  restrain  infla- 
tion but  also  help  push  Interest  rates  up- 
ward. 

Meanwhile,  Labor  Secretary  Peter  J.  Bren- 
nan  said  Monday  he  does  not  see  "on  the 
horizon  any  immediate  solution"  to  the  in- 
flation problem. 

After  meeting  with  President  Nixon  at  the 
White  House,  Brennan  told  newsmen:  "I 
don't  think  there  is  any  clear  program ' 
within  the  administration  to  quickly  curb 
Inflation. 

Shultz.  53,  will  leave  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration Wednesday  when  William  E.  Simon 
Is  sworn  in  as  his  successor  at  a  White  House 
ceremony. 

The  last  member  of  the  original  Nixon 
Cabinet  still  with  the  administration,  he  has 
been  Secretary  of  Labor.  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and,  since 
1972,    Secretary    of    the    Treasury. 

He  told  newsmen  at  a  reception  that,  after 
careers  in  education  and  government,  he  ex- 
pects to  make  his  third — and  probably  last — 
career  In  business. 

He  said  he  has  not  yet  made  a  final  de- 
cision on  what  business  to  enter,  but  said 
he  has  received  a  number  of  good  offers,  job 
offers  have  included  proposals  from  oil 
companies,  but  Shultz  did  not  say  whether 
these  were  the  ones  he  was  considering 
He  said  he  wants  a  job  that  will  allow  him 
flexibility  to  continue  some  university  work 
He  WES  Dean  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
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Graduate  School  of  Business  when  he  Joined 
the  administration  as  Nljgn's  first  Secretary 
of  Labor  In  1969. 

He  also  made  these  other  points: 

The  administration  supports  legislation 
now  t>efore  the  Senate  to  turn  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  Into  an  inflaticyf-monitorlng 
agency  with  power  to  enforcc/^ice  restrain- 
ing commitments  given  by  big  business  and 
to  watch  over  wages  and  prices  in  the 
economy. 

Simon  is  the  logical  choice  to  emerge  as 
t:.e  administration's  top  economic  adviaer, 
although  he  acknowledged  there  was  no  rea- 
son the  position  had  to  go  to  the  Deputy 
Treasury  Secretary. 

In  addition  to  his  other  offices,  Shultz  hjis 
held  the  rank  of  the  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  Economic  Affairs,  a  title  that  will 
cot  go  to  Simon,  %t  least  at  the  beglnnixxg. 

Mr.  MIJSK3E.  May  I  close  these  in- 
formal remarks  by  saying  that  no  one 
who  sponsors  this  proposal  sees  It  as  a 
cure-all  for  inflation.  Nor  do  we  see  it  as 
much  of  a  restraining  effect  on  price  and 
wage  decisionmakers  as  standby  controls 
would  have  had— but  the  Senate  has 
made  its  decision  to  refuse  to  grant  that 
authority. 

So  what  we  are  discussing  today  is 
whether  or  not  we  ought  to'  take  this 
minimal  step,  whether  or  not  it  would  be 
useful,  whether  or  not  it  could  position 
us  to  respond  to  the  imanticipated  events 
which  the  volatile  forces  at  loose  in  our 
economy  could  well  bring  to  pass. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  soaring 
rate  of  inflation  is  this  country's  single 
most  important  problem.  Therefore,  I 
have  been  deeply  concerned  with  the  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee to  refuse  to  consider  any  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  economic  stabilization. 

Over  6  weeks  ago,  I  Introduced  two 
pieces  of  legislation^one  to  provide  the 
President  with  standby  controls  author- 
ity, subject  to  a  congressional  veto;  the 
second  to  establish  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  Inflation  to  promote  volimtary 
price  and  wage  restraint. 

I  believed  that  if  the  Congress  was  to 
convince  the  American  people,  and  the 
world,  that  we  are  serious  about  control- 
ling inflation,  we  must  provide  the  Presi- 
dent with  standby  controls  authority. 
However,  I  also  thought  that  the  Con- 
gress should  have  a  say  in  any  controls 
program.  Toward  that  end,  I  introduced 
an  amendment,  which  was  sponsored  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  HtnfPHREY),  to  the  standby 
controls  amendment  to  provide  for  con- 
gressiooal  oversight  of  the  stabilization 
process. 

This  amendment,  which  was  approved 
by  the  Senate  on  May  1,  would  allow  the 
Congress  to  disapprove  any  Presidential 
CHTder  to  reimpose  mandatory  controls  on 
any  one  sector  of  the  economy. 

Although  the  standby  controls  amend- 
ment was  ultimately  rejected.  I  believe 
that  such  a  program  could  have  been  suc- 
cessful with  this  congressional  oversight 
process. 

Now  that  the  Senate  has  decided  not 
to  provide  the  President  and  the  C<m- 
gress  with  standby  controls  authority.  I 
believe  that  the  \ery  least  we  can  do  is 
establish  a  Government  body  to  promote 
volimtary  price  and  wage  restraint. 

Two  weeks  ago,  I  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  letter  I  bad  received  from  Arthur 


Bums,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  pfcderal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem. In  his  letter,  Dr.  Bmris  expressed 
his  support  for  my  proposal  to  establish 
the  National  Commission  on  Inflation. 

He  wrote  : 

Our  inflationary  problem  is  so  serious  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  overlook  any  possible 
benefits  that  might  be  found  in  a  new  ap- 
proach of  this  kind. 

The  amendment  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate to  establish  an  inflation  monitoring 
agency  is  very  similar  to  my  proposal. 
The  only  major  difference  between  the 
two  proposals  is  that  my  proposal  would 
insure  greater  public  participation  In 
the  inflation  fight  by  providing  for  10 
public  members,  2  each  from  business, 
labor,  agriculture.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment, and  consumer  interests. 

Whatever  the  differences  in  the  two 
proposals,  their  intent  is  the  same,  and 
I  endorse  the  pending  amendment. 

This  amendment  would  provide  an  on- 
going center  of  Government  vigilance  to 
promote  voluntary  restraint,  guard 
against  abuses  of  economic  power,  and 
promote  the  level  of  confidence  in  our 
ability  to  solve  inflation. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  White 
House  has  not  spoken  out  forcefully  In 
support  of  the  need  to  continue  within 
the  Federal  Government  an  ongoing  in- 
flation monitoring  agency. 

But  I  applaud  Cost  of  Living  Coimcil 
Director  John  Dunlop  for  his  perse- 
verance in  his  lonely  struggle  to  persuade 
the  Congress  of  that  need. 

Earlier  this  week,  I  contacted  Dr.  Dun- 
lop and  urged  him  to  continue  his  fight 
to  establish  an  inflation  monitoring 
agency. 

In  his  response,  he  wrote: 

I  fully  agree  that  there  is  more  to  the  prob- 
lem of  econom  c  stabilization  than  the  tools 
of  monetary  and  fiscal  policy  encompass,  and 
that  an  inflation  monitoring  agency  would 
serve  an  extremely  useful  function  In  the 
overall  struggle  against  inflation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
end  of  my  statement  Dr.  Dunlop's  let- 
ter be  printed  in  full. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  in  my  opin- 
ion,  oi:e  of  the  most  impcwtant  functions 
of  the  proposed  agency  would  be  to  spot- 
light for  public  scrutiny  any  price  or 
wage  Increase  that  contributes  substan- 
tially to  inflationary  pressures.  If  this  is 
done  effectively,  the  glare  of  public  opin- 
ion coulcl  dampen  many  inflationary 
price  and  wage  increases. 

This  amendment  would  also  provide 
the  inflation  agency  with  the  same 
functions  that  my  National  Commission 
on  Inflation  would  have  had. 

These  functions  are : 

Identify  and  evaluate  inflationary  prob- 
lems by  monitoring  the  economy  as  a  whole, 
Lacludlng  such  matters  as  wages,  costs,  pro- 
ductivity, prices,  sales,  profits.  Imports,  and 
exports. 

Evaluate  and  change  Federal  {xdicies  and 
programs  which  have  adverse  effects  on  sup- 
ply and  cause  increases  In  prices. 

Review  Industrial  capacity,  demand  and 
siq>ply  in  various  sectors  of  the  economy  to 
encourage  price  restraint. 

Improve  wage  and  price   data  bases   for 


the  various  sectors  of  the  economy  to  im- 
prove collective  bargaining. 

Focus  attention  on  the  need  to  increase 
productivity  in  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors  cf  the  economy. 

We  have  all  heard  that  mandatory 
controls  have  the  potential  to  cause  eco-  __ 
nomic  distortions  and  create  shortages.  " 
But,  we  have  not  emphasized  the  fact 
that  economic  controls  have  had  a  re- 
.straining  influence  on  inflationary  ex- 
pectations, which  can  be  as  harmful  as 
inflation  itself. 

A  Government  monitoring  agency 
would  not  have  mandatory  control  au- 
thority, but  it  would  serve  to  dampen 
the  economy's  inflationary  expcf^tations. 

By  completely  abandoning  the  Gov- 
ernment's anti-inflation  mechanism.  I 
believe  that  we  will  be  dealing  a  dam- 
aging blow  to  the  consumer's  inflation- 
ary expectations.  In  my  judgment,  these 
expectations  have  caused  more  harm  to 
our  economy  than  mandatory  controls 
ever  did. 

The  inflationary  expectations  have  be- 
come so  persuasive  that  Americans  not 
only  talk  freely  about  South  American      * 
double-digit  inflation,  but  they  expect  it. 

I  am  fearful  that  these  inflationary 
expectations,  coupled  with  the  upcoming 
congressional  elections,  could  lead  to  in- 
tense pressures  to  reimpose  strict  wage- 
price  controls.  In  order  to  avoid  these 
pressures,  we  must  provide  a  vehicle  for 
strong  public  jawboning,  jawboning  that 
is  backed  up  by  a  highly  visible  Gov- 
ernment entity. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  free  market 
system,  but  our  econcraiy  is  too  complex 
and  too  interrelated  to  rule  out  any  Gov- 
ernment action  as  we  move  from  man- 
datory controls. 

There  is  a  need  today  for  a  single  Gov- 
ernment focus  to  monitor  the  economy, 
to  promote  voluntary  restraint  and  to 
encourage  increases  in  supply.  In  short, 
there  is  a  vital  need  to  use  the  resources 
of  the  Federal  Government  as  an  Insti- 
tutional focus  to  coordinate  this  Nation's 
fight  against  inflation. 

If  the  Congress  throws  up  its  hands 
and  walks  away  from  our  No.  1  problem, 
how  can  we  expect  the  American  con- 
sumer to  have  any  confidence  in  our  eco- 
nomic and  political  systems? 

How  can  we  expect  labor  to  cooperate 
in  wage  settlements,  and  ask  business  to 
hold  down  prices,  if  we  turn  our  backs  on 
infiation? 

If  the  Federal  Government  does  not 
use  its  influence  and  leadership  in  the 
fight  against  inflation,  who  will? 
ExHiarr  1 
Cost  of  Living  CotrNcn,, 
Washington,  DC,  May  9,  1974. 
Hon.  WuxiAM  V.  Roth,  Jr., 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Roth:  Thank  you  for  your 
recent  letter  regarding  the  need  to  continue 
within  the  Federal  Government  a  central 
focus  on  the  problem  of  inflation. 

I  have  l>een  aware  of  your  concern  with 
this  issue  and  of  the  Initiative  which  you 
took  last  month  in  sponsoring  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  establish  a  National  Commission  on 
Infiation. 

As  you  know,  I  fully  agree  that  there  Is 
more  to  the  problem  of  economic  stabiliza- 
tion than  the  tools  of  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy    encompass,    and    that    an    infiation- 
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monitoring  agency  would  serve  an  extremely 
useful  functlop  in  the  overall  struggle 
against  inflation. 

Despite  the  expiration  of  the  Bkionomic 
S',abiliaation  Act,  the  Administration  stiU 
£:s2ks  statuiory  authority  for  an  on-going 
inflation-monitoring  agency.  Such  an  agency 
would  be  responsible  for  seeing  to  it  that  the 
government.  In  its  own  activities,  takes  Into 
account  both  the  direct  and  indirect  infla- 
tionary potential  of  its  actions.  In  addition, 
the  agency  would  work  with  the  private 
sector  to  increase  capacity  and  productivity 
and  to  elicit  voluntary  wage  and  price  re- 
straint where  restraint  is  clearly  in  order. 

Tour  early  recognition  of  the  need  to  con- 
tinue such  activities  In  the  fight  against  in- 
fiation, and  your  continued  support  for  legis- 
lation to  provide  an  institutional  focus  for 
those  activities,  are  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

JORK  T.  Dttnlop. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
there  is  a  somewhat  new  situation  to- 
day in  the  speech  of  Dr.  Dunlop.  This 
morning,  we  had  before  us,  in  a  joint 
hearing  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
the  Government  Operations  Committee, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  Dr.  Stein,  who  also 
e^?oused  the  position  that  some  moni- 
toring agency  was  essential  in  respect  to 
the  future  policy  of  this  Government; 
that  coupled  wtth  that,  there  should  be 
emphasis  upon  Dr.  Dunlop's  prediction 
that  inflation  would  be  worse  in  the 
months  ahead  than  it  has  been  up  to 
now,  in  a  material  way,  giving  figures. 
I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
principal  author  of  the  amendment  in 
which  I  have  joined.  There  is  some  con- 
cern among  Members  of  this  side,  per- 
haps also  on  the  other  side,  that  a  new 
agency  established  to  deal  with  this  mat- 
ter would  not  simply  be  a  prolongation 
of  the  Cost  of  Livhig  Council,  on  the 
theory  that  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  is 
thoroughly  control -oriented,  both  in 
wages  and  prices,  and,  therefore,  may 
urrwittingly— but  nonetheless  may — be 
so  dominated  in  its  activities  by  its  pre- 
vious history  that  it  would  tend  simply 
to  be  a  conduit  toward  a  situation  which 
would  demand  renewal  of  price  and  wage 
controls. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Maine;  I 
know  myself  and  others  who  are  asso- 
ciated in  this  effort.  I  know  we  are  acting 
In  the  utmost  good  faith.  The  Senator 
has  repudiated  the  concept  of  standby 
controls.  We  will  abide  by  the  wUl  of  the 
Senate,  not  only  in  letter — which  of 
course  we  must — but  also  in  spirit.  So 
I  ask  the  Senator  this  question:  May  it 
be  understood,  and  if  desirable — and  I 
think  it  is  desiraWe — could  it  be  locked 
in  by  a  very  brief  amendment,  because 
the  Senator  has  taken  care  of  an  the 
mechanics  of  transfening  personnel, 
papers,  and  so  forth,  in  section  209  ot 
his  amendment,  that  we  expect  this  to 
be  a  new  agency  established  by  the  Presi- 
dent? That  will  mean  a  revisiting  oi  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  by  one 
of  the  five  members  provided  in  section 
20&<d>  and  Presidential  appointments 
of  the  other  four,  so  that  the  Senate  may 
have  a  feeling  of  confidence  that  this  is 
truly  an  agency  which  will  be  put  to- 
gether for  the  specific  purpose  which 
will  be  allowed  by  iriaat  nwnans  ot  this 
amendment — to  wit,  the  monitoring  pur- 
pose. 

cxx 889— Part  u 


Ml-.  MUSKIE.  Yes,  the  Senator  and  I 
have  discussed  this  matter  informally. 
The  language  of  the  bill  does  not 
mandate  a  continuance  of  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  as  such,  or  even  a  con- 
tinuance of  its  name.  But  I  would  be 
more  than  receptive  to  an  amendment 
which  would  further  clarify  the  point 
alone  the  lines  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
shall  present  the  amendment  whenever 
the  Senator  feels  that  the  time  is  propi- 
tious, as  I  do  not  want  to  get  off  on 
something  else  until  the  Senator  is 
ready.  I  have  such  an  amendment  and 
will  submit  it. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legistlative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendmsnt  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read,  as  follows : 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill,  add 
the  following: 

"Sec.  .  The  Cost  of  Uvlng  Council  shall 
not  contlflue  In  operation  after  June  30,  1974, 
but  the  authority  conferred  on  the  President 
under  title  H  of  this  Act  shall  be  adminis- 
tered l>y  a  new  agency  established  by  the 
President." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ready 
to  vote.  I  imderstand  there  is  no  problem 
about  the  amenchnent. 

Mr.  KIOXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  a 
vote  on  the  Javits  amendment  to  the 
amendment  preclude  a  further  amend- 
ment with  respect  to  personnel  or  with 
respect  to  the  size  of  the  agency  or  com- 
position of  the  agency  in  any  way? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
not  preclude  adding  to  the  language.  It 
would  not. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  With  respect  to  per- 
sonnel and  limiting  the  size  of  the 
agency? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
not  preclude  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  amendment  added  to  the  bill.  I  un- 
derstand the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Mfskie)  had  a  matter  that  has  been 
added,  so  we  are  adding  a  new  matter. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand,  but  I 
understand  the  Muskie  amendment  is 
in  the  bill.  I  wanted  to  be  sure  there  is 
no  complication. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  OTi  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
(Potting  the  question.) 

The  anaendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reeonaider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
tlie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  rolL 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S. 
2986  be  stricken;  and  I  send  to  the  desk 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  stated  as  follows : 

Mr.  Tower  proposes  an  aniendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Committee  amendment,  insert 
the  following:  That  section  210  of  the  In- 
ternational Economic  Policy  Act  of  1973  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■'AtrrHOHIZATlCIW 

'Sec.  210.  To  carry  out  the  provlsiocs  of 
this  title,  there  ar£_  authorized  to  be  appu-o- 
priated  not  to  exceed  (3,331.000  prico-  to  June 
30,  1967,  and  not  to  exceed  $100,000  far  th« 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977.". 

TITLE  U— ECONOMIC  MONITORING 
ESTABLISHMENT 

Sec.  201.  There  la  established  an  Economic 
Monitoring  Council  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "CouncU  ")  which  shall  consist  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  shall  be  the 
crhalrman  of  the  CouncU,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Adrteers,  and  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

itTNcnoic 

Sxc.  202.  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Council,  in  cooperation  wtth  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies,  to  monitor  the  economy  »b  a 
whole. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  have  a  copy  of  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute? 

Mr.   TOWER.   We  are  trying  to  get 
copies  made  now. 
'  Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senatcw. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  seccmd  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  sub- 
stitute that  I  have  offered  changes  the 
authorization  portion  of  the  original  bill. 
Rather  than  authorizing  $1,581,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and 
$1,750,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1976,  that  has  been  changed  so  it  now 
reads  "to  be  appropriated,  not  to  exceed 
$3,331,008  prior  to  June  30, 1976,"  making 
it  a  biennial  authorization,  and  not  to 
exceed  $100,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1977. 

In   addition,   there  is  a  second  title 
which  establishes  an  Economic  Monitor- 
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ing  Council  which  consists  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  who  shall  be  the 
Chairman,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  and  the  Director 
of  the  Oflace  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Its  function  would  be,  in  cooperation 
with  public  and  private  agencies,  to 
monitor  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

If  this  substitute  is  adopted,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  open  to  further  amendment, 
and  I  would  intend  to  propose  some 
amendments  to  that  which  would  perhaps 
further  flesh  out  the  entire  monitoring 
\r  authorization.  It  would  provide  for  a  con- 
I'  siderable  number  of  things. 

So  I  think  the  first  step  is  to  adopt  my 
substitute,  and  I  think  amendments  will 
be  offered  that  will  do  the  following: 

Declare  a  congressional  finding  that 
Inflation  remains  a  serious  problem  and 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  con- 
tinue to  focus  attention  on  inflation  and 
the  need  to  increase  production  and  pro- 
ductive capacity. 

It  would  require  a  review  of  wage  and 
price  developments  in  the  economy. 

It  would  allow  the  Coimcil  to  request 
information  fi-om  the  private  sector  and 
from  other  Federal  agencies. 

It  would  allow  the  President  to  enforce 
decontrol  commitments,  with  commit- 
ments made  prior  to  May  1  of  this  year 
being  made  public  30  days  after  enact- 
ment of  this  bill. 

It  would  allow  the  Council  to  issue  sub- 
penas,  but  only  for  information  neces- 
sary to  monitor  a  decontrol  commitment. 

It  would  authorize  the  CouncU  to  ap- 
point a  staff  consisting  of  1  executive 
director,  7  professionals  in  supergrades, 
with  a  total  professional  staff  of  not  to 
exceed  28.  The  idea  here  is  to  avoid  the 
establishment  of  a  big  bureaucracy  that 
would  probably  be  control-oriented,  that 
would  have  power  to  get  proprietary  In- 
formation or  confidential  information  on 
behalf  of  trade  unions,  and  prevent  this 
agency  from  becoming  a  Frankenstein 
monster  that  would  have  perhaps  an  op- 
posite effect  from  what  it  was  designed 
to  do. 

The  idea  is  to  reduce  the  anticipatory 
hazard  involved  'in  the  bill  as  it  now 
stands,  the  anticipatory  hazard  being 
that  with  the  expectation  of  the  imposi- 
tion of  controls,  wage  and  price  bases 
would  be  brought  up  so  that  when  that 
awful  day  came,  there  would  be  a  higher 
base  from  which  a  business  organization 
or  a  trade  union  could  proceed. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Texas.  I 
think  he  is  on  exactly  the  right  track. 
When  we  passed  the  original  bill  several 
years  ago,  one  of  the  fundamental  mis- 
takes that  was  made  was  in  giving  the 
President  unlimited  power  over  wages 
and  prices.  Even  Dr.  Arthur  Bums, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
who  is  a  strong  friend  of  the  President, 
argued  that  this  was  too  much  power 
to  give  to  any  man. 

There  are  few.  If  any,  economic 
powers — I  cannot  think  of  any— greater 


than  the  right  to  determine  the  level  of 
prices  and  the  level  of  wages.  It  is  an 
immense  power,  and  I  think  It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  circumscribe  It. 

The  last  part  of  the  amendment  we 
will  vote  on,  as  I  understand  It,  provides 
for  a  budget  limitation.  This  is  most  de- 
sirable, because  Congress  has  the  power 
of  the  purse.  If  we  simply  do  what  is 
done  in  the  amendment  before  us,  and  it 
is  unamended,  we  give  the  President  dis- 
cretion to  make  whatever  appointments 
he  wants  and  to  provide  virtually  what- 
ever budget  he  wishes  to  provide. 

The  merit  of  the  last  part  of  the 
amendment  is  that  there  is  a  limit  of 
$1,000,000,  and  the  Senator  limits  the 
time.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  the  responsi- 
ble, wise,  careful  way  in  which  the  Sen- 
ate should  proceed  on  this  matter. 

So  I  do  hope  that  the  Senate  will  see 
its  way  clear  to  support  the  Tower 
amendment. 

I  have  an  amendment  to  the  Tower 
amendment  before  we  vote  on  it.  I  hope 
we  have  a  chance  to  vote  on  It,  but  I 
think  other  Senators  may  wish  to  discuss 
this  amendment  pro  and  con. 

I  think  it  has  the  value  and  merit  that 
the  Muskie-Stevenson-Johnston  pro- 
posals have.  It  provides  for  a  monitoring 
agency.  It  would  enable  the  country  to 
know  what  is  going  on  In  these  areas. 
But  it  means  that  we  would  have  some 
control,  we  would  have  some  limitation, 
on  the  size  of  the  agency.  As  the  Senator 
from  Texas  has  described  it,  he  would 
circumscribe  the  monitoring  power  in 
such  a  way  that  it  could  not  be  used  the 
way  the  wage  and  price  controls  have 
been  used  before — primarily  for  control- 
ling wages,  and  not  controlling  prices. 

For  these  reasons,  I  hope  the  Tower 
amendment  is  adopted.  I  will  support  It. 
When  the  debate  on  that  amendment  is 
completed,  I  have  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  study  the  proposed 
amendment,  which  I  saw  just  a  few 
moments  ago.  I  think  I  might  begin  by 
making  a  few  observations. 

First  of  all,  the  Senate  voted  several 
times  last  week,  with  the  result  ulti- 
mately, after  2  or  2V2  hours,  of  approv- 
ing the  so-called  Muskie  amendment  as 
title  n  of  the  bill.  Upsetting  that  result 
cannot  be  achieved  by  a  motion  to  strike. 
The  rules  are  clear  on  that  point.  The 
Senate  worked  its  will,  adopted  the 
Muskie  amendment  as  amended.  It  is 
now  in  S.  2986,  and  it  cannot  be  deleted 
by  a  motion  to  strike. 

As  I  examine  this  one-page  amend- 
ment, it  is  simply  an  effort  to  get  around 
that  prohibition.  This  is  nothing  more 
than  a  motion  to  strike  in  disguise,  and 
I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  would  not 
concur  in  any  such  devious  attempt  to 
upset  what  the  Senate  has  already  done 
pursuant  to  the  rules. 

There  is  nothing  substantive  in  this 
amendment  with  respect  to  an  economic 
monitoring  establishment.  There  are 
only  seven  lines  that  do  nothing  to  spell 
out  authority  or  policy  or  the  objectives 
of  an  economic  monitoring  agency. 
There  is  no  authorization  for  fimding. 

It  looks  as  though  it  were  thrown  to- 


gether in  a  moment  or  two  in  pursuit 
of  the  effort  to  strike  the  provision  from 
the  bill.  To  adopt  it  would  be  a  mean- 
ingless gesture  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate. There  is  no  substance  in  it. 

The  Muskie  amendment  which  the 
Senate  adopted  last  week  was  a  care- 
fully drawn,  thought-out,  legislative 
proposal:  the  objectives  spelled  out  in 
detail,  the  authority  spelled  out  in  de- 
tail, and  funding  provided. 

It  is  a  positive,  constructive,  good- 
faith  measure  to  arm  this  country  with 
an  agency  in  a  position  to  do  something 
about  inflation. 

This  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  is  an  attempt  to  get  around  the 
rules  and  to  strike  from  the  bill  what 
the  Senate  has  already  approved. 

In  due  course,  I  will  move  to  lay  this 
amendment  on  the  table.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  deserving  of  any  more  treatment 
than  that. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois,  reserv- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  has  pointed  out  that 
this  amendment,  this  motion,  is  an  at- 
tempt to  accomplish  by  indirection  what 
cannot  be  accomplished  under  the  rules. 
But  it  is  an  attempt  also  to  do  some- 
thing more. 

This  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  also  changes  the  authorization  for 
the  Coimcil  on  International  Economic 
Policy.  It  changes  the  authorizations  for 
fiscal  years  1975  and  1976  and  rolls  them 
up  into  one  authorization  for  the  entire 
period,  and  changes  the  amount.  It  also 
establishes  an  authorization  for  fiscal 
1977.  There  was  no  such  provision  of 
any  kind  in  the  underlying  bill. 

This  amendment,  where  it  is  not  a 
devious  attempt  to  rework  the  will  of 
the  Senate,  is  an  attempt  to  rework  the 
will  of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs.  The  Senate 
Banking  Committee,  unanimously,  with 
a  long  record  behind  It,  recommended 
authorizations  for  1975  and  1976,  but 
nothing  for  1977. 

So  in  addition  to  the  arguments  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  (Mus- 
Kii) ,  I  point  out  that  without  any  war- 
rant in  the  record,  this  amendment  also 
makes  changes  in  the  authorizations  for 
the  Council  on  International  Economic 
PoUcy. 

For  that  reason,  too,  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  support  the  motion  to  table  that  will 
be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  provided  I  do  not  lose 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas.  I  should  like  to 
point  out  two  reasons  why  I  oppose  the 
amendment. 

First  of  all,  sometime  ago  I  Introduced 
legislation  to  create  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  Inflation.  As  a  part  of  my  pro- 
posal, I  provided  for  the  membership  of 
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a  number  of  people  who  are  included  in 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas.  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  have 
a  commission  that  included  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  as  well  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Economic 
Advisers  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

However,  I  further  proposed  that  on 
this  commission  there  should  be  repre- 
sentation not  only  from  business  and 
labor,  but  also  from  agriculture  Interests, 
from  State  and  local  governments,  and 
also  from  the  consumer  interests.  I 
think  that  if  we  try  to  ftght  our  way 
through  the  inflation  battle,  it  Is  vital 
that  these  groups  be  heard  from. 

This  proposed  amendment  wtjuM  strip 
away  the  staff  that  is  necessary  to  moni- 
tor the  economy  effectirely. 

My  second  concern  about  the  proposed 
amendment  is  that  it  does  not  provide  for 
puWic  hearings.  If  we  are  going  to  be  at 
an  effective  in  putting  restraints  on  In- 
flation, it  is  absolutely  imperative  that 
the  monitoring  agency  has  the  right  to 
hold  public  hearings.  By  doing  so,  I  hope 
that  business  and  labor  will  be  responsi- 
ble in  their  actions  in  the  future;  and 
If  they  are  not,  the  public  and  the 
media  will  be  alerted  to  their  actions. 

For  these  reasons,  I  join  those  who  op- 
pose the  amendment. 

Mr.   JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maine  yield? 
-  Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished  Senator  from   Louisiana,   pre- 
serving my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  the  purpose 
of  this  one  quickie  amendment  is  not 
only  to  gut  the  whole  amendment,  but 
also  to  eliminate  completely  from  the 
Muskie-Stevenson-Johnston  amendment 
the  authority  to  enforce  the  amendment. 
There  are  17  major  industries,  with  300 
major  fhrms  tn  this  country,  all  of  which 
have  made  commitments  vohintarily  de- 
signed to  meet  the  problems  of  those  in- 
dicstrics.  They  range  from  automobiles 
to  petrochemicals  to  aluminum,  furni- 
ture, the  retail  trade,  rubber,  and  textiles. 
They  are  major  industries  in  the  country 
that  have  made  voluntary  commitments, 
not  only  relative  to  prices,  but  also  rela- 
tive to  production  capacity  and  to  ex- 
ports. 

If  we  should  repeal  that  provision  now 
by  this  one-page,  quickie  amendment,  it 
would  put  in  very  serious  jeopardy  one 
of  the  most  effective  Inflation  fighters 
that  we  have.  That  would  be  a  sad  mis- 
take. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  the  Senatcw  would  indicate  whether 
he  could  support  the  Tower  amendment 
if  it  were  modifled  to  include  the  acquisi- 
tion of  econaniic  information  and  the 
enforcement  of  decontrol  commitments,, 
to  which  he  has  referred. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  say  to  the  dLstinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  that  for  my  ©wn  part. 


as  well  as  for  the  other  cospwnsors  of  the 
amendment,  It  would  greatly  improve  the 
Tower  amendment,  but  it  would  still  fall 
short  of  the  mark. 

Mr.  BROCK.  In  what  areas  should  it 
be  additionally  altered? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  think  the  proper 
question  is.  In  what  areas  should 
the  original  Rifuskle-SteTenson-Johnston 
amendment  be  altered?  On  this  amend- 
ment, on  which  the  Senate  has  care- 
fully worked  and  on  which  the  Commit- 
tee on  Stabilisation  and  Producticm  has 
carefully  worked  after  careful  hearings, 
the  burden  is  particularly  on  those  who 
wish  to  amend  it. 

I  have  heard  no  argtmient  of  substance 
to  change  it,  other  than  that  the  effect 
on  the  Tower  amendment  is  not  only  to 
order  that  done;  but  those  who  oppose 
the  Tower  amendment  seek  to  change 
the  pers«ineL  Why  should  we  change 
the  persomiel  when  Dr.  IXmlop  and  his 
associates  effected  these  300  separate 
agreements?  Should  they  not  be  the 
ones,  the  people  who  worked  on  the  bill, 
be  the  ones  to  make  the  changes  and  to 
do  the  actual  enforcement? 

I  see  no  affirmative  reasons  to  make 
the  change,  but  I  see  afBrmative  reasons 
for  keeping  the  amendment  in. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  With  the  ameiulment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  having  been 
adopted,  the  Coat  of  Living  Council  will 
go  out  of  business  at  the  end  of  Jane 
anyway;  so  that  will  not  be  around  to 
enforce  anything. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  I  may  reply,  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  name  never  f  oimd 
its  way  into  the  statutes  anyway.  Under 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act,  the 
President^  had  authority  under  the 
amendment.  I  think  the  intent  and  pur- 
pose, as  I  understood  it,  of  the  Javits 
amendirtent,  was  to  indicate  a  new  direc- 
tion for  this  group;  and  that  is  not  to 
be,  as  he  said,  oriented  toward  the  en- 
forcement of  wage  and  price  controls, 
which  now  are  out  the  window.  There  is 
no  reason  to  change  all  the  personnel 
after  they  are  oat  the  window.  I  concur 
in  that  change.  There  is  no  reason  to 
change  all  the  personnel  and  to  put 
drastic  limitations  on  the  amount  of  the 
fund. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
respond  now  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee?  All  the  authorities, 
political  and  economic,  which  the  Sen- 
ator suggests  adding  to  the  Tower 
amendment,  are  already  included  in  my 
amendment  which  is  now  part  of  this  bUl. 
It  was  well  worked  out  and  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate. 

So  what  the  Senator  is  proposing  is  to 
start  over  from  ground  level  and  rebuild 
this  "structure,  brick  by  brick. 

I  think  the  Senator's  questions  reveal 
tliat  it  is  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  a  mo- 
tion to  strike.  The  Muskie  amendment  as 
adopted  by  the  Senate  last  week  is  a  posi- 
tive grant  of  authority  limited  to  en- 
forcement and  monitoring — monitoring 
which  is  defined  in  ways  that  give  Con- 


gress and  the  Senate  a  clear  notion  of 
what  the  agency  would  do.  It  is  spelled 
OQt  in  a  way  that  is  not  spelled  out  in  the 
so-ealled  Tower  amendment. 

I  do  not  think  that  tliis  measure  can  be 
reduced  without  destroying  it.  I  think  we 
ought  to  treat  this  Tower  amendment  for 
what  it  is,  a  disgtrised  motion  to  strike, 
and  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  vote  on 
it.  I  am  prepared,  unless  there  is  further 
substantive  discussion,  to  offet  a  motion 
to  table  the  Tower  amendment. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that  and  yield  for  a 
brief  comment? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  happy  to,  provided 
I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  have  no  desire  whatever 
to  mislead  the  Senator  from  Maine  as 
to  my  intention,  which  is  to  oppose  any 
continuation  of  wage  and  price  control 
authority.  The  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
I  think,  has  adequately  expressed  him- 
self on  that  subject  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  As  between  leaving  the 
drafting  of  the  amendment  to  one  who 
believes  in  it  or  one  who  does  not,  I  would 
prefer  to  have  the  proposal  written  by 
someone  who  believes.  Neither  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  nor  the  Senator  from 
Texas  believes  in  tliis  effort.  Their  effort 
is  not  disguised  at  all:  it  is  plainly  an 
effort  to  gut  it  and  to  kill  it.  That  is  why 
it  is  important  to  reveal  the  question 
posed  by  the  Tower  amendment  for  what 
it  is.  I  take  it  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
does  not  wish  to  disguise  it;  he  does  not 
wish  to  continue  the  authority  of  or  im- 
prove the  agency. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee is  in  a  difficiilt  position,  because  he 
would  have  to  vote  either  on  a  choice  of 
categorical  opposition,  as  in  the  past,'  or 
take  the  chance  that  if  the  Tower 
amendment  should  fail,  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine  would  re- 
main, and  then  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee would  be  faced  with  the  choice  of 
the  lesser  of  two  evils. 

My  posture  in  this  debate  is  not  to 
change  my  own  support  of  a  free  market 
and  opposition  to  any  control  formula, 
but  simply  to  say  that  if  we  are  going  to 
have  controls,  I  would  like  very  much 
to  have  them  as  limited  as  humanly  pos- 
sible. I  would  like  to  see  as  much  iin- 
provem«it  as  can  be  obtained. 

What  I  was  asking  the  Senator  from 
Ix)uisiana  was  that  if  the  Tower  amend- 
ment, as  compared  to  what  it  is  now, 
were  changed,  and  if  it  included  suffi- 
cient economic  information-gathering 
potential,  if  it  contained  the  opportimity 
for  decontrol  or  for  maintenance  of  de- 
control commitments,  if  it  contained  sub- 
pena  power  to  back  up  those  commit- 
ments, if  it  contained  adequate  staffing 
provisions,  what  else  would  be  necessary 
for  the  Senator's  purpose? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  think  the  best  answer 
to  the  Senator's  question  is  the  Muskie 
amendment  as  adopted  last  week.  That  is 
what  is  necessary,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  spanaors,  and  I  thuik  it  fills  oij^  all 
the  gaps  of  the  proposed  Tower  amend- 
ment. 
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That  Is  the  best  answer  I  can  offer. 

Here  we  have  the  purpose  of  this  eco- 
nomic monitoring  establishment  which 
the  Tower  amendment  would  create.  I 
read  section  202 : 

It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  CovincU,  in 
cooperation  with  public  and  private  agencies, 
to  monitor  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

What  does  that  mean?  What  tools  are 
they  going  to  have  to  do  it  with?  What 
authorization  is  there  for  funding  to  pro- 
vide personnel  and  staff,  and  what  does 
monitoring  mean?  Is  4t  a  word  of  art? 
Is  there  a  definition  of  It?  What  kind  of 
authority  does  it  grant? 

This  Is  not  a  substantive  proposal.  It 
is  a  procedural  effort  to  get  aroimd  the 
prohibition  on  a  motion  to  strike. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  wUl  yield  for  a  comment  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor,  may  I  say 
the  Senator  from  Texas  Is  fully  prepared 
to  {u:cept.  or  at  least  consider,  amend- 
ments offered  to  his  substitute  that 
might  improve  It. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  question  of  the  Sen- 
.ator  from  Termessee,  if  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  is  whether  or  not  these 
amendments  would  in  fact  Improve  the 
Tower  amendment.  They  might  Improve 
It  in  terms  of  obtaining  votes,  but  I  am 
not  sure  they  would  in  terms  of  effect. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  jaeldlng. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  yeas  and  nays, 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordeted.  The  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  Uyca.U  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
,  Mr.  TOWER.  I  ask  my  friend  from 
Maine  if  he  will  jield  to  me  without  los- 
ing his  right  to  the  floor  so  that  I  might 
send  to  the  desk  a  modification  of  my 
substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  for  that  purpose. 
May  I  have  a  copy  of  the  Senator's  new 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment  as  modified. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Tower's  amendment,  as  modified, 
is  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Committee  amendment.  Insert 
the  following:  That  section  210  of  the  In- 
ternational Economic  Policy  Act  of  1973  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"AUTHORIZATION 

:'S«c.  210.  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $3,331,000  prior  to 
June  30,  1976,  and  not  to  exceed  $100,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977.". 
TITLE  II — ECONOMIC  MONITORING 
ESTABLISHMENT 

Sec.  201.  There  is  established  an  Economic 
Monitoring  Council  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Council")  which  shall  consist  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry,  who  shall  be  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  and  the 
Director  of,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 


ruNcnoN 

Sec.  202.  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Council,  in  cooperation  with  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies,  to  monitor  the  economy  aa 
a  whole. 

At  the  end  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted,  add  the  following: 

ECONOMIC   INFORMATION 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Council  is  authorized  to 
request,  and  to  enter  into  voluntary  agree- 
ments providing  for  the  furnishing  of,  such 
economic  information  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  function  under  section  202. 

(b)  Information  obtained  under  this  sec- 
tion which  contains  a  trade  secret  or  other 
matter  referred  to  In  section  1906  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  considered 
confidential  for  purposes  of  that  section. 

ENFORCEMENT   OF   OXCONTXOL   COMMITMENTS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  expira- 
tion of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of 
1970— 

(1)  any  commitment  made  or  given  as  a 
condition  of,  in  connection  with,  in  exchange 
for,  or  In  the  course  of  decontrol  or  the 
grant  of  other  relief  from  or  under  such 
Act,  prior  to  May  1,  1974,  shall  continue  In 
full  force  and  effect;  and 

(2)  the  authority  and  provisions  of  section 
.203    (relating    to    Presidential    control    au- 

thorlty),  208  (relating  to  sanctions),  209 
(relating  to  injunctions  and  other  relief) , 
and  211  (relating  to  Judicial  review)  of  such 
Act  (as  in  effect  on  April  30,  1974)  may  be 
invoiced  against,  and  shall  apply  to,  any 
person  who  violates  any  commitment  made 
ot  given  as  a  condition  of,  in  connection 
with,  in  exchange  for,  or  in  the  course  of 
decontrol  or  the  grant  of  other  relief  to  such 
person  from  or  under  such  Act,  prior  to  May 
1,  1974. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  make  public  com- 
mitments entered  into  in  connection  with 
decontrol  or  the  grant  of  other  relief  from 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970  prior 
to  May  1,  1974. 

(c)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  monitor  or 
enforce  a  decontrol  commitment  luider  sub- 
section (a),  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
may,  after  notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing,  sign  and  Issue  subpenas  for  the 
attendance  and  testimony  of  any  person  who 
made  or  gave  such  a  commitment,  for  the 
production  of  relevant  books,  papers,  and 
other  documents  by  such  person.  Persons 
summoned  under  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shtill  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mile- 
age as  are  paid  to  witnesses  In  the  courts  of 
the  United  States.  In  case  of  refusal  to  obey 
a  subp>ena  served  upon  any  person  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  Chairman, 
or  his  delegate,  may  request  the  Attorney 
General  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  United  States 
district  court  for  any  district  In  which  such 
person  is  found  to  compel  that  person,  after 
notice,  to  appear  and  give  testimony,  or  to 
appear  and  produce  documents  before  the 
agency. 

At  the  end  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted,  add  the  foUowing: 

STAFF 

Sec.  205.  The  CouncU  is  authorized  to 
appoint — 

(1)  aa  executive  director  who  shall  be 
compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for  an 
individual  occupying  a  position  under  level 
IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  section 
6316  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  and  who 
shall  be  the  chief  administrative  officer  of 
the  Council; 

(2)  not  to  exceed  7  individuals  who  may 
be  compensated  at  rates  not  to  exceed  the 
highest  rate  provided  for  Grade  18  of  the 
General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code;  and 

(3)  not  to  exceed  20  Individuals  who  may 
be  compensated  at  rates  not  to  exceed  the 
highest  rate  provided  for  Grade  15  of  such 
General  Schedule. 


EXPimATION 

Sec.  206.  The  authority  under  this  title 
expires  at  midnight,  April  30,  1976,  but  such 
expiration  shall  not  affect  any  action  or 
pending  proceeding,  civil  or  criminal,  not 
finally  determined  on  such  date,  nor  any 
action  or  proceeding  based  upon  any  act 
committed  prior  to  May  1,  1976. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec  207.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  for  further  explana- 
tion, these  were  amendments  that  had 
been  prepared  for  others  to  offer  to  my 
substitute,  and  I  simply  add  here,  as  a 
modification  of  my  substitute,  the  texts 
of  those  two  amendments.  I  so  modify 
my  substitute  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
here  four  pages  of  additions  which  had 
not  been  brought  to  our  attention  be- 
fore. I  can  describe  them  In  just  one 
way:  they  are  an  attempt  to  improve 
the  disguise.  But  the  essential  purpose 
is  still  the  same:  to  do  by  Indirection 
what  the  sponsor  of  this  amendment 
cannot  do  directly.  Under  the  rules  he 
cannot  move  to  strike  the  Muskle  amend- 
ment, which  the  Senate  wrote  Into  the 
bill  last  week. 

I  see  no  reason  to  go  up  that  hill  and 
down  it  again.  Last  week  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas,  in  an  effort 
to  cut  off  all  debate,  triggered  a  series  of 
votes  with  minimal  debate,  a  series  of 
votes  designed  to  kiU  this  proposal  and 
after  seven  rollcall  votes— seven,'  Mr 
President— the  Senate  finally  decided  to 
approve  the  addlUon  of  the  Muskie 
amendment  to  the  Stevenson  bill  S 
2986. 

The  only  purpose  of  this  proposal,  not- 
withstanding Its  additional  disguise— I 
am  not  sure  it  is  even  an  improved  dis- 
guise—is to  undertake  to  strike  the 
Muskie  amendment,  and  to  substitute 
something  for  it  which  no  one  has  had 
a  chance  to  look  at  or  evaluate. 

We  want  nothing  more  in  the  bill  than 
was  contained  in  the  Muskie  amendment 
last  week,  nor  any  additions  to  the  au- 
thorities created  -by  that  amendment. 
Those  authorities  were  carefully  de- 
signed and  discussed.  There  Is  no  need 
for  modification  of  the  basic  authority 
So  this,  again,  is  another  disguise. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  sure  there  are 
enough  Senators  In  the  Chamber  at 
the  moment  to  get  the  yeas  and  nays,  but 
let  me  test  it.  I  am  going  to  make  a  mo- 
tion to  table  and  I  would  like  to  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
motion  to  table  been  made? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms)  .  It  has  not  yet  been  made.  It  is 
not  a  debatable  motion. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  motion  to  table  and  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

There  was  not  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  MUGKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
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The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to 
table. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie) 
to  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  as  modi- 
fied. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.'l  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  <Mr. 
FuLBRicHT),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bavh),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart),  and  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  McClellan  >  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon), 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  , 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domi- 
nick),  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Dominick)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  43, 
nays  47,  as  follows: 

I  No.   187  Leg.] 
YEAS — 43 


Bentsen 

Inouye 

Muskie 

Bible 

Jackson 

Nelson 

Blden 

Javits 

Pastore 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Johnston 

Pell 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Church 

Magnuson 

RIblcofl 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Roth 

Cranston 

Mathlas 

Stennis 

Gravel 

McOee 

Stevenson 

HaskeU 

McGovem 

Symington 

Hathaway 

Mclntyre 

Talmadge 

Holllngs 

Metzenbaum 

T^inney 

Huddleston 

Mondale 

Williams 

Hughes 

Montoya 

Humphrey 

Moss 

NAYS— 47 

Abourezk 

Domenici 

Pearson 

Aiken 

Eagleton 

Percy 

Allen 

Eastland 

Proxmire 

Baker 

Ervin 

Schweiker 

Bartlett 

Fannin 

Scott,  Hugh 

Beall 

Fong 

Scott. 

Bennett 

Grlffln 

William  L 

Brock 

Gumey 

Sparkman 

Brooke 

Hansen 

Stafford 

Buckley 

Hartke 

Stevens 

Bmdick 

Hatfield 

Taft 

Byrd, 

Helms 

Thurmond 

Harry  P.,  Jr 

Hruska 

Tower 

Cook 

McClure 

Welcker 

Cotton 

Metcalf 

Young 

Curtis 

Nunn 

Dole 

Packwood 

NOT  VOTING- 

-10 

Bayh 

Dominlck 

Long 

Bellmon 

Pulbrlght 

McClellan 

Case 

Goldwater 

Chiles 

Hart 

So  the  motion  to  table  was  rejected. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 


it  be  stated.  This  is  an  amendment  to 
the  Tower  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Han- 
sen). The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read  sis  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  language  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senator  from  Texas,  Insert 
the  following: 

"Sec.  .  Expenditures  and  net  lending  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975, 
under  the  budget  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment shall  not  exceed  $296,000,000,000." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senate  is  not 
in  order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second.  The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  restated? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  establish  a  ceiling  of 
$295  billion  on  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1975.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  the  most 
effective  anti-inflation  action  Congress 
can  take.  It  is  well  within  our  power  and 
I  believe  that  other  action  like  monitor- 
ing is  very  feeble  compared  with  this. 

This  is  a  cut  of  $9  billion  in  the  spend- 
ing proposed  in  the  President's  budget. 
Instead  of  a  whopping  $30  billion  or  11 
percent  increase  in  Federal  spending 
proposed  by  the  President,  my  amend- 
ment would  allow  a  modest  increase  of 
$20  billion,  or  7.5  percent  above  the 
spending  level  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

During  the  debate  on  extending  wage 
and  price  controls  I  heard  it  said  that 
Congress  must  do  something  to  fight  in- 
flation; that  we  cannot  permit  the  con- 
trol program  to  expire;  that  we  must 
exercise  responsibility.  I  think  monitor- 
ing may  do  some  good  and  both  the 
Tower  amendment  and  the  Muskie 
amendment  do  provide  monitoring. 
There  is  a  difference  in  the  force  and 
effect  of  the  Tower  proposal,  but  I  do 
support  it. 

Regardless  of  how  strong  monitoring 
provisions  are,  all  they  can  do  is  watch 
prices  go  up.  Maybe  they  can  recommend 
action  and  subsequently  Congress  may 
decide  to  act  if  the  President  urges  it  to 
do  so,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  do  so  and 
even  if  controls  are  put  into  effect  we 
have  been  down  that  road  for  2 '2  years 
and  we  know  that  it  does  not  work.  We 
are  suffering  from  inflation  that  is  three 
times  as  bad  as  when  controls  began. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
.     Mr.  PASTORE.  Who  will  decide  where 
the  $9  billion  is  to  be  cut?  The  admin- 
istration? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  still  have  time  to 
act  on  our  appropriations  and,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  we  have  the  authority 
to  do  so  before  adjournment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  know  we  have  the 
authority  to  appropriate,  but  not  to 
spend  the  money.  Much  of  the  money  al- 
ready is  In  the  pipeline.  Who  is  going  to 
decide  where  to  cut  and  on  what  pro- 
gram? Are  we  going  to  take  it  out  of 


health,  education,  or  the  military?  I 
would  like  to  know. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  Congress  is  going 
to  pass  a  series  of  appropriations  that 
call  for  $304  billion  or  $310  bUlion,  the 
President  will  have  to  make  a  decision. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  what  I  was 
afraid  of. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  Congress  would  exercise  the  dis- 
cipline it  should,  then  it  is  up_^to 
Congress.  "^ 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  the  Senator  knows 
when  we  did  it  last  time  the  impound- 
ment was  in  the  programs  favorable  to 
Congress.  They  never  cut  the  militarj-; 
we  always  have  cuts  in  programs  for 
health,  education,  and  things  of  that 
kind. 

While  the  idea  is  a  good  one,  the  direc- 
tion of  it  and  the  right  of  command  will 
be  in  the  wrong  hands. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  entirely  up 
to  us.  If  we  are  foolish  enough,  if  we  are 
wasteful  enough,  if  we  are  so  irresponsi- 
ble as  not  to  limit  our  spending  to  $295 
billion  that  would  be  true.  It  is  a  big  in- 
crease in  the  budget,  but  the  Senator  is 
correct  when  he  says  that  if  we  do  not  do 
it.  the  President  will  determine  where  it 
will  be  cut. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  have  to  pass  a 
ceiling  sometime  this  year,  I  hope  and 
expect,  and  if  we  are  going  to  have  effec- 
tive congressional  action  against  infla- 
tion, here  is  where  it  should  be. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  take  the  position 
that  we  are  opposed  to  inflation  and  con- 
cerned about  the  consumer,  and  pass  leg- 
islation that  provides  for  monitoring 
prices,  and  then  go  ahead  and  pass  a 
budget  which  is  $11.  $12,  $15,  $20  billion 
out  of  balance.  Obviously  we  are  being 
either  hypocritical  or  stupid. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BRff>CK.  I  would  like  to  make  two 
points  in  support  of  the  Senator,  and 
I  very  much  appreciate  his  offering  the 
amendment. 

First,  because  he  is  offering  it  prior  to 
the  appropriating  process,  Congress  can 
control  national  priorities  by  making 
appropriations  in  accordance  with  the 
stated  total  amount.  It  is  up  to  Congress, 
if  we  want  to  make  the  decision  on  the 
allocation  of  our  resources,  which  must 
be  done  at  this  time.  If  we  pass  major 
increases  in  the  budget,  the  President 
will  have  to  make  his  own  cuts,  but  it  is 
up  to  us  if  we  want  to  bite  the  bullet  and 
make  the  decision  ourselves.  That  is  why 
the  Senator  is  offering  this  proposal  be- 
fore rather  than  after  appropriating. 

The  Senator  would  cut  $9  billion  from 
the  budget.  The  budget  as  submitted  to 
the  Congress  had  a  $9  billion  deficit,  and 
I  think  the  Senator's  figure  is  highly  ap- 
propriate, because,  for  the  fTrst  time  in 
my  life,  we  have  a  double-digit  inflation. 
If  we  are  going  to  keep  inflation  under 
control  we  simply  cannot  have  inflation- 
ary budgets.  The  Senator's  amendment 
woyld  address  that  issue  and  bring  it  into 
line.  I  appreciate  his  effort,  and  I  support 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  an  excellent  point.  This  amendment 
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would  virtuaUy  wipe  out  the  deficit  that 
we  received  in  the  budget  submitted  to 
us  by  the  President. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  Is  a 
'  member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. What  makes  him  think  we  are  not 
going  to  go  under  the  budget? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  have  gone  $22 
billion  under  the  budget  since  the  Nixon 
administration  has  been  in  office.  It  was 
$6.5  billion  last  year.  Our  present  figiires 
indicate  that  it  will  be  close  to  $7  biUion 
under  the  budget  this  year.  I  do  not  know 
what  all  this  fuss  Is  about  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  wholeheart- 
edly with  the  Senator,  but  the  fact  Is 
that,  one  way  or  the  other,  we  end  up 
spending  far  more  than  that.  Last  year 
the  President  requested  a  $268  billion 
budget.  But  this  Federal  Government 
will  spend  about  $274  billion  In  fiscal 
1974. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  because  they 
are  spending  money  that  was  withheld 
and  that  was  appropriated  previously  in 
other  budgets.  They  are  letting  it  loose. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  the  Appropriations  Committee  is 
not  the  only  committee  that  has  spend- 
ing authority.  The  spending  ought  to  be 
limited.  The  Finance  Committee  and 
other  cobunittees  that  have  spending 
authority. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  have  the  Impli- 
cation, all  the  waj'  from  the  White  House 
to  bxisiness  and  others,  that  the  Appro- 
priation Committees  of  the  Congress 
have  not  been  fiscally  responsible. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  share  the  Senator's 
view,  and  I  myself  have  said  repeatedly 
that  that  is  right.  We  have  reduced  the 
President's  budget  in  most  respects.  I 
think  of  the  16  or  17  appropriation  bills 
Jast  year,  we  reduced  11,  12,  or  13  of 
them,  or  certainly  a  great  majority  of 
them. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  only  one  that 
went  up  was  the  HEW  bill.  In  our  pro- 
jections, of  which  the  Senator  has  a  copy, 
as  of  the  first  of  the  week  our  projection 
Is  that  that  bill  may  go  up  and  the  rest 
will  go  down  and  we  are  going  to  be 
under  the  budget  again. 

I  will  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin that  President  Nixon  sent  us  a 
budget  that  had  a  locked-in  deficiency 
of  $12  billion  or  something  like  that.  An- 
other thing  Is  that  we  can  stop  a  lot  of 
this  if  we  qmt  authorizing  astronomical 
sums. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  -Rith  the  Sen- 
ator, but  that  does  not  control  much  of 
the  spending.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
backdoor  spending. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Appropriations 
CcHnmlttee  is  fiscally  responsible  and  will 
continue  to  be. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
most  fundamental  power  the  Congress 
has  Is  the  power  of  the  purse.  If  we  are 
really  concerned  about  Inflation,  then 
how  can  we  agree  to  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1975,  a  budget 
which  proposes  the  largest  dollar  In- 


crease in  Federal  spending  in  peacetime 
history,  and  one  of  the  largest  percent- 
age increases? 

Mr.  President,  during  the  last  5  years, 
the  administration  has  talked  a  good 
game  about  fighting  inflation.  It  has 
wrongly  tried  to  pin  the  big  spender 
label  on  Congress.  And  yet  the  fact  re- 
mains, that  year  after  year,  it  has  been 
the  President  himself  who  has  proposed 
huge  increases  in  Federal  spending.  In 
the  5  years  since  the  President  took  ofBce, 
the  Federal  budget  has  grown  from  $196 
billion  to  more  than  $304  billion,  an  in- 
crease of  over  55  percent. 

There  is  nothing  inevitable  about  Fed- 
eral spending.  We  do  not  have  to  throw 
up  our  hands  and  confess  impotence. 
The  Congress  can  control  spending  if  it 
really  wants  to.  There  is  a  vast  amount 
of  waste  in  the  Federal  budget.  A  cut  of 
$9  billion  would  not  begin  to  touch  the 
savings  which  could  be  made  if  wasteful 
programs  were  cut  back  or  eliminated. 
If  we  are  truly  interested  in  economy, 
the  time  to  begin  is  now.  Not  next  year, 
not  next  month,  not  tomorrow,  but  now. 

I  have  estimated  that  the  budget  could 
be  cut  by  more  than  $9  billion  while  still 
leaving  funds  left  over  to  Increase  pro- 
grams which  are  underfunded. 

The  defense  program  could  be  cut  by 
$7.1  billion  by  limiting  outlays  to  last 
year's  level.  With  the  end  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  our  improved  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  there  is  no 
reason  to  have  a  bigger  military  budget. 
Let  the  Pentagon  absorb  the  cost  of  in- 
flation and  pay  increases  by  cutting  out 
fat. 

The  foreign  aid  program  can  be  cut  by 
at  least  $3  billion.  The  total  foreign  aid 
budget  is  closer  to  $9  to  $10  billion  than 
the  $4  billion  shown  in  the  budget.  Much 
of  tills  money  goes  for  wasteful  military 
assistance.  Why  should  we  continue  to 
provide  military  aid  to  some  45  countries 
around  the  world,  including  $1.9  billion 
to  Thailand  and  South  Vietnam,  after 
the  war  is  said  to  be  over? 

Several  more  billions  of  wasteful 
spending  can  be  cut  out  of  the  space, 
public  works,  and  highway  program 
without  undue  difficulty. 

Mr.  President,  a  dramatic  and  decisive 
action  by  the  Congress  to  cut  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  by  $9  biUion  would  have  a 
profoimd  effect  on  the  inflationary  psy- 
chology which  has  Infested  our  economy. 
It  would  break  the  back  of  inflation.  It 
would  convince  the  public  and  the  busi- 
ness commimity  that  Congress  really 
means  business. 

Here  are  some  of  the  immediate  ef- 
fects of  a  $9  billion  cut  in  Federal  spend- 
ing, First,  the  business  community  would 
have  fewer  inflationary  expectations.  In- 
ventory s(>ending  to  avoid  inflation  would 
be  cut  back.  Unwarranted  plans  to  add 
more  plant  or  equipment  simply  to  beat 
rising  prices  would  be  revised. 

Second,  labor  imlons  would  be  less  in- 
clined to  make  inflationary  wage  de- 
mands If  they  were  confldent  that  In- 
flation was  being  brought  under  control. 

Third,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
would  be  less  Inclined  to  pursue  a  tight 
money  policy  if  it  saw  that  Congress  was 
shouldering  part  of  the  burden  by  cutting 
spending.  Relaxation  of  monetary  p<^C7 


would  help  to  bring  down  interest  rates 
and  revive  the  depressed  homebuilding 
industry  wliich  is  already  suffering  from 
an  imemployment  rate  in  excess  of  8 
percent. 

What  I  am  saying,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  a  cut  in  Federal  spending  of  $9  bil- 
lion would  have  a  two-pronged  effect. 
First,  the  actual  reduction  of  $9  billion  in 
Federal  spending  is  in  itself  deflationary. 
It  decreases  aggregate  demand  for  goods 
and  services  by  $9  billion.  Second,  a 
spending  cut  will  curb  Inflationary  expec- 
tations. It  will  convince  the  public  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  playing  its 
part  in  curbing  Inflation. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  those  who  say 
we  should  not  cut  Federal  spending  be- 
cause it  might  increase  unemployment.  I 
say  this  is  nonsense.  Our  figures  on  em- 
ployment have  held  up  remarkably  well 
considering  that  much  of  our  present 
rate  of  unemployment  has  been  induced 
by  the  energy  crisis.  Now  that  the  energy 
crisis  has  subsided,  employment  should 
be  picking  up.  Also,  the  price  control  pro- 
gram itself  may  have  contributed  to  un- 
employment by  creating  shortages  and 
bottlenecks  in  our  economy.  Finally,  if 
the  Federal  Government  cuts  back  on 
spending,  some  of  the  funds  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  borrowed  by  the 
Treasury  will  be  channeled  into  the  de- 
pressed housing  Industry,  thereby  in- 
creasing employment. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  voiced 
their  disappointment  with  the  control 
program.  Practically  everyone  agrees 
that  controls  have  been  a  colossal  fail- 
iire.  And  yet  many  members  feel  they 
must  vote  for  something  to  convince  their 
angry  constituents  they  are  doing  some- 
thing to  fight  inflation.  I  say  that  the 
best  way  to  convince  the  American  peo- 
ple that  we  are  concerned  about  infia- 
tion  is  to  cut  the  President's  budget.  All 
we  need  is  the  will  and  the  determina- 
tion to  cut  the  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  member 
of  the  stafT,  Mr.  Gerald  Gereau,  be 
granted  the  privilege  of  the  fioor  during 
consideration  of  smd  voting  on  S.  2986. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  before  commenting  on  this  amend- 
ment, I  would  like  to  say  just  a  few 
words,  now  that  we  have  more  than  two 
or  three  Senators  on  the  floor,  about 
what  I  intend  to  do  later  in  order  to  bring 
this  matter  to  a  head  and  permit  the 
Senate  to  vote  on  it  up  or  dowTi  and  get  it 
behind  us. 

After  the  Senate  acts  on  the  Proxmire 
amendment,  I  will  offer  a  substitute  for 
the  Tower  amendment,  so  that  we  cam 
get  a  vote  on  the  merits  and  get  away 
from  the  procedural  side  trips  we  have 
been  engaging  in  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  the 
Proxmire  amendment.  I  am  for  ceilings 
on  Federal  spending.  I  am  not  sure  I  am 
for  this  one.  I  might  be  for  a  lower  one. 
I  might  be  for  a  higher  one.  But  I  have 
not  yet  given  as  thorough  consideration 
as  I  would  like  to  the  questions  that 
should  go  Into  the  setting  ol  that  celling. 
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The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has.  The 
Senate's  firm  figure  is  $295  billion.  May- 
be if  I  had  gone  through  the  satae  exer- 
cise that  he  has  gone  through,  I  might 
have  come  up  with  the  same  conclusion. 
However,  this  legislation — the  CIEP  au- 
thorization. S.  2986 — did  not  focus  my 
attention  on  what  a  budget  ceiling 
should  be. 

I  have  been  engaged  for  the  last  year 
with  my  colleagues  on  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  and  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  and 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  in  developing 
budget  reform  legislation  designed  to 
give  us  a  rational  method  for  achieving 
a  limitation  on  Federal  expenditures, 
taking  into  accoimt  all  the  figures;  but 
I  just  do  not  have  that  specific  informa- 
tion. 

May  I  say.  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  I  am  not 
about  to  take  anyone's  figure  out  of  the 
air  this  afternoon  on  what  a  ceiling 
should  be.  It  may  be  too  high.  It  may  be 
too  low.  However,  this  is  not  the  time  to 
talk  about  that  decision.  The  Committee 
on  Appropriations  is  working  on  it,  and 
based  on  its  record  over  the  last  16 
years  that  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  always  done  a  responsible  job.  On 
the  record,  I  think  always  without  ex- 
ception, although  my  memory  may  be  in- 
accurate, the  Appropriation  Commit- 
tee has  ailways  cut  the  appropriations  re- 
quests made  by  the  President,  and  it  has 
been  responsible.  It  was  responsible  last 
year,  and  I  assume  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  is  doing  its  work  and 
is  going  along  in  the  process,  which  is  a 
long  one.  and  a  process  which  originates 
in  the  House.  I  also  assmne  that  in  due 
coiu-se  we  will  know  what  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  thinks  ought  to  be  the 
limit  of  Federal  spending. 

I  would  like  to  see  that  process  re- 
formed along  the  lines  of  the  budget 
reform  bill,  so  that  we  can  take  a  fix 
earlier  in  the  year.  However,  we  have 
not  reached  that  point  as  of  now.  We 
have  not  had  the  benefit  of  the  kinds 
of  budget  reform  legislation  that  we  will 
have  later.  So  why  should  we  accept  this 
figure  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  early  in  the  year,  in  the  mid- 
aftemoon  of  May  9, 1974. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  what 
we  do  not  want  to  do  is  to  leave  the 
impression  with  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try that  this  is  the  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem. As  to  the  bill  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  I  understood  from 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  this 
was  an  alternative  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. I  do  not  think  it  is  an  alternative 
solution  to  the  problem. 

I  think  what  the  Senator  is  talking 
about,  that  has  to  be  considered.  Is 
something  that  ought  to  be  considered 
very  carefully  However.  I  do  not  think 
it  ought  to  be  a  substitute  for  the  idea 
and  the  philosophy  that  has  been  de- 
clared in  the  legislation  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 


That  is  the  one  thing  that  is  bothCTing 
me  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ter- 
ribly concerned  that  we  not  put  the 
Senate  in  a  position  of  voting  against  a 
budget  ceiling,  however  restrictive  it  may 
be.  however  arbitrary  it  may  be.  with- 
out having  the  specific  information,  be- 
cause we  do  not  want  an  image  that  we 
are  against  the  budget  ceiling. 

We  all  understand  the  effect  and  in- 
tent of  an  amendment  of  this  kind.  It 
would  stampede  us  in  the  direction  of 
voting  for  any  figure  that  someone 
dreams  up,  go  that  we  can  be  on  the  side 
of  the  angels  and  budgetary  restraint, 
and  favor  a  ceiling  on  budget  spending^: 

1  am  not  prepared  to  be  in  favor  of 
any  such  figure  of  this  kind  on  the  basis 
of  inadequate  preparation  so  early  in 
the  year. 

I  assume  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  given  a  great  deal  of  thought 
to  the  elements  and  details  of  his  figures 
so  that  he  would  know  exactly  what  pro- 
grams he  would  be  for  and  what  pro- 
grams he  would  be  against  and  what  he 
would  or  would  not  spend,  based  on  his 
budget  recommendations.  But  I  have 
not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  make  that 
kind  of  an  analysis. 

But  I  have  supported  and  worked  for 
budget  reform  legislation  because  it 
gives  a  rational  and  reasonable  basis  for 
proceeding,  and  presents  a  target  early 
in  the  year  so  that  we  can  have  the  final 
fix  on  it  later  in  the  year. 

I  am  for  it.  The  Senate  is  for  it.  The 
House  is  for  it.  We  are  in  concert.  We  will 
report  a  bill  that  we  can  recommend  to 
both  Houses,  and  it  should  be  signed  by 
the  President.  When  that  has  been  done, 
and  when  it  becomes  effective,  we  will 
have  effective  budget  reform.  However,  I 
do  not  think  that  this  amendment  pro- 
posed today  is  the  way  to  do  it. 

The  legislation  we  have  before  us  is 
geared  to  fix  our  attention  on  the  issue 
of  controlling  infiation  and  shortages 
through  monitoring.  This  is  not  the 
whole  answer  to  the  problem  of  inflation. 
Federal  budgets  are  a  part  of  the  answer. 
Agriculture  is  a  part  of  the  answer.  Pood 
policy  is  a  part  of  the  answer.  Export 
and  import  polici^  are  a  part  of  the 
answer.  There  are  a  great  many  parts 
that  go  to  make  up  the  answer. 

But  all  that  this  legislation  can  hope 
to  do  is  to  try  to  contain  Inflation 
through  economic  monitoring  of  policies. 

We  ought  to  find  it  possible  to  deal 
with  these  limited  questions  this  after- 
noon and  to  resolve  them  one  way  or 
another  without  venturing  Into  all  the 
other  areas  for  which  we  are  not  pre- 
pared. I  believe,  on  the  Senate  fioor 
today. 

So  I  would  not  favor  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  with 
all  due  respect  to  his  abiUty  and  inten- 
tions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  briefly. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hansen*.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  / 
the  roll.  / 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  Tt  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  With  the  approval 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. I  ask  that  I  may  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  propounding  a  unanimous  con- 
sent request. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion, provided  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia.     . 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
ON  S.  1539 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  direction  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  I  make  the  following 
unanimous-consent  request: 

That  a  vote  occur  in  S.  1539,  a  bill  to 
amend  and  extend  certain  acts  relating 
to  elementary  and  secondary  education 
programs  and  for  other  purposes,  before 
the  close  of  business  on  Tuesday.  May  21. 

That  inunediately  following  the  vote 
on  passage  of  S.  1539,  the  House  bill. 
H.R.  69,  which  is  a  compsirable  bill  in 
some  degree,  be  called  up;  that  the  text 
of  the  Senate  bill,  as  amended,  if 
amended,  be  substituted  for  the  text  of 
H.R.  69;  and  that  a  vote  then  occur  im- 
mediately on  passage  of  H.R.  69,  with 
the  text  of  the  Senate  bill  substituted 
therefor. 

This  would  occur  before  the  close  of 
business  on  Tuesday,  May  21. 

That  in  the  meantime,  there  be  a 
time  limitation  for  debate  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 20  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  majority  leader  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  or  their  designees,  aind  the 
bUl; 

That  time  on  tmy  amendment  thereto ' 
be  limited  to  1  hour ; 

That  time  on  any  amendment  to  an 
amendment  be  limited  to  30  minutes: 

That  time  on  any  debatable  motion 
or  appeal  be  limited  to  30  minutes; 

Provided  further,  that  time  on  an 
amendment  by  Mr.  McClellan  be  limited 
to  3  hours,  with  2  hours  of  the  3  hours 
to  be  under  the  control  of  Mr.  McClel- 
lan, and  that  that  amendment  be  in 
order  on  Tuesday  next.  May  14; 

Provided  further,  that  following  the 
disposition  of  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan, the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Griffin)  be  recognized  to  call  up 
an  amendment  on  which  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  not  to  exceed  3  hours. 

That  on  Wednesday,  there  be  a  tim^ 
limitation,  on  an  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Gurney,  of  6  hoiu-s,  with  a 
vote  to  occur  at  the  hour  of  4  pjn.  on 
Wednesday  on  the  Gumey  amendment, 
as  amended  if  amended; 
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That  following  the  disposition  of  the 
Gumey  amendment,  if  there  are  other 
amendments  dealing  with  busing,  they 
then  be  in  order,  to  follow  one  after  the 
other  imtil  disposed  of,  and  then,  fol- 
lowing the  dispositi(Hi  of  all  busing 
amendments  on  Wednesday  or  Thursday, 
whicheyer  the  case  may  be,  the  substitute 
which  will  be  designated  as  the  Buckley- 
Curtis-McClure  substitute  be  called  up, 
and  that  there  be  a  time  limitation 
thereon  of  6  hours ; 

Provided  further,  that  the  division  and 
control  of  time  be  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  form,  and  that  the  agreement  as  to 
germaneness  be  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  form,  it  being  understood  that 
amendments,  to  be  germane,  would  have 
to  be  germane  to  the  Senate  bill  or  to  the 
substitutes. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Or  to  whatever  amend- 
ment is  offered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Or  to  what- 
ever amendment  is  called  up  that  is 
germane. 

I  ask  imsmimous  consent  that  para- 
graph 3  of  rule  XII  be  waived. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  s^eld? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  There  is  only  one  point  I 
noted:  the  outside  time  limits  in  respect 
to  each  amendment  or  substitute  have 
been  specified,  which  are  to  be  divided. 
I  gather,  between  the  proponents  and 
the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  With  one  exception:  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas   (Mr.  McClel- 
LAN)  will  have  2  hours  to  1  hour  for  the 
manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  And  either  side.  In  any 
ciise,  may  draw  on  the  time  available  to 
the  managers  from  the  time  on  the  bill, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  man- 
agement, insofar  as  possible,  will  ac- 
commodate them? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  The  majority  leader,  and  the 
minority  leader  or  their  designees  would, 
imder  this  agreement,  be  in  a  position  to 
allocate  time  from  the  20  hours  on  the 
bill  to  any  Senator  on  any  amendment, 
debatable  motion,  or  appeal. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG.  For  years  we  have  had 
a  problem  with  impacted  fimds  with  re- 
spect to  military  bases,  with  the  provi- 
sion that  when  25  percent  of  the  school- 
children live  on  a  military  base  or  other 
Federal  property,  100  percent  of  im- 
pacted aid  funds  be  provided.  We  have 
a  similar  problem  with  Indians.  I  think 
we  should  have  more  than  an  hour  or 
two  to  discuss  that  matter. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  say  to 
the  dlstingxiished  Senator  that,  on  any 
amendment  dealing  with  this  subject, 
there  would  be  1  hour  to  be  equally  di- 
vided, but  the  Senators  in  control  of  time 
for  debate  on  the  bill  could  yield  to  a 
Senator  therefrom  on  such  amendment 
whatever  additional  time  he  would  de- 
sire. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Can  the  Senator  assure 
us  that  we  will  get  more  than  an  hour  If 
we  need  it? 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Oh.  yes.  With 
20  hours  for  debate  on  the  bill,  I  am 
sure  that  additional  time  will  be  avail- 
able for  debate  on  such  amendments. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  educational  bill  is 
brought  up  on  the  21st — I  understand 
that  is  what  the  Senator  asked  for 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  final  vote 
would  occur  on  the  21st. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  final  vote  would  occur 
on  the  21st? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  20  hours  would  not 
be  from  the  21st  on? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  From  the  14th  on. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  20  hours 
would  begin— I  should  say.  with  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  present,  that 
if  an  agreement  is  reached  on  this  meas- 
ure, and  the  pending  measure  is  com- 
pleted today — I  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  time  on  the  educa- 
tion bill  would  not  begin  nmning  until 
called  up  on  the  second  track  on  Mon- 
day? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate, 
so  all  Senators  may  hear? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms)  .  Tlie  Senate  will  be  in  order.  The 
Senator  will  suspend  until  order  Is  fully 
restored.  Staff  members  will  take  their 
seats,  and  the  Senate  will  be  in  complete 
order. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  tvIU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
sake  of  clarification,  inasmuch  as  two 
amendments  in  the  natiire  of  a  substitute 
are  involved  in  the  uimnlmous-consent 
request,  one  substitute  anticipated  to  be 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  ORimN)  and  the 
other  substitute  to  be  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  .  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McCLtniz) .  tuid 
myself,  and  probably  several  others,  is  it 
understood  that  the  second  one  will  not 
be  regarded  out  of  order  because  It  Is 
the  second  one,  even  though  the  first 
one  might  prevail? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
in  our  consultation  or  conference,  I  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  there  were  Senators 
interested  in  having  the  House  bill  of- 
fered as  a  substitute  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  am  not  the  only  Senator  in 
that  category.  Several  of  those  have  con- 
ferred with  me  since  we  had  the  meet- 
ing and  I  want  to  indicate  that  there  is 
a  strong  feeUng  the  substitute,  which 
would  be  the  House-passed  bill,  should 
be  offered  at  the  end  of  debate  and  be- 
fore the  final  vote,  rather  than  on  Tues- 
day as  was  previously  discussed.  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  that  be  cranked  into 
the  unanimous  consent  agreement. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  say 


that  that  would  not  be  In  accordance 
with  our  discussion. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  is  correct.  Of 
course  the  Senator  would  realize  that  we 
have  to  get  the  agreement  of  all  Sena- 
tors, not  just  those  who 

Mr.  JAVITS.  One  thing  has  not  been 
mentioned  and  that  is  the  expectation 
on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  the  bill 
that  the  busing  issue  would  have  been 
settled  on  the  whole  basket  of  amend- 
ments which  will  be  taken  up,  beginning 
with  the  Gumey  amendment.  I  do  not 
see  any  objection  whatever  to  the  order 
of  precedence  that  Senator  Curtis  and 
his  colleagues,  and  Senator  Griffin,  may 
wish,  provided  we  have»an  understanding 
tliat  when  the  busing  issue  is  settled  by 
a  series  of  votes  or  amem^ents,  that 
that  will  be  the  busing-^Sgreement  no 
matter  what  bill  it  goes  into.  We  do  not 
want  to  be  in  the  position,  as  I  under- 
stand it  from  the  Senator  from  Rhcxie 
Island  'Mr.  Pell)  .  to  have  to  reargue  the 
busing  thing  on  substitutes. 

Mr.  ALT. EN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  believe  the 
understanding  was  that  the  Gumey 
amendment  necessarily  would  be  the  first 
busing  amendment,  which  I  understood 
the  distingxiished  Senator  from  New 
York  to  say 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No.  I  have  no  such  de- 
sire— just  the  time  slot  that  I  am  think- 
ing about.  If  we  start  with  the  busing  on 
Wednesday  morning  and  then  we  finish 
with  the  busing  on  Thursday  noon — 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  understood  the  Senator 
from  New  York  to  state  that  beginning 
with  the  Gumey  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  what  I  thought, 
but  it  does  not  have  to  be. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  should  like  also  to  re- 
serve an  objection — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— ^but  it  Is  the  understanding,  of 
course,  that  irrespective  of  the  setting 
of  a  date  certain  to  vote,  that  vote  would 
not  occur  unless  the  time  that  had  been 
allocated  for  debate  on  the  bill  had 
either  been  used  up  or  the  time  had  ex- 
pired. 

Is  that  correct?  On  the  20  hours. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Used  up  or  yielded  back. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Used  up  or  yielded  back. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Normally  used 
or  yielded  back,  yes,  but  we  have  Included 
that  there  will  be  a  final  vote  before 
close  of  business  on  Tuesday.  That  part 
of  the  agreement,  therefore,  takes  prec- 
edence or  prevails  over  the  provision 
allowing  20  hours  of  debate,  because  it 
Is  conceivable  that  all  the  time  between 
now  and  the  close  of  business  Tuesday 
a  week  from  next  Tuesday  could  be  con- 
sumed merely  by  the  offering  of  amend- 
ments, and  that  the  20  hours  on  the  bill 
would  not  have  been  used.  So  the  agree- 
ment would  close  the  doors  completely 
on  the  bill  before  the  close  of  business  on 
Tuesday  a  week  from  next  Tuesday. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClzllan)  is 
necessarily  absent  from  the  Senate  to- 
day. Two  hours  have  been  allotted  to  him 
on  the  title  I  amendment.  It  is  possible 
that  will  not  be  sufficient.  It  is  possible 
that  he  might  not  want  to  draw  on  the 
10  hours.  Could  it  be  agreed  that.  If  there 
is   a   desire   for   further   time   for  his 
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amendment,  that  such  time  wiU  be  al- 
l9tted  to  him? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  positive 
that  both  »»e  majority  and  minority 
leaders  would  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
/rkancas,  through  their  designees,  any 
amount  of  time  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  would  want. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Very  well,  with  that  un- 
dorstanding,  I  withdraw  my  objection. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  it  being 
understood  that  the  opponents  will  be 
yielded  a  fair  amount  of  time. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  was  one 
of  those  who  was  in  support  of  the  House 
bill  that  will  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan.  I  was  not  aware  of  the 
earlier  agreement  to  bring  it  up  first. 
But  I  wonder  if  the  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  something  that 
can  be  accepted  by  the  leadership  and 
Members  of  the  Senate,  or  is  there  a 
particular  reason  why  we  could  not  re- 
verse the  order? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  are 
two  reasons  for  that.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  reverse  the  order  unless,  we  started 
out  with  an  entirely  new  agreement.  If 
we  agree  to  vote  finally  on  the  Senate 
bill  before  the  close  of  business  Tuesday, 
that  might  be  10  o'clock  on  Tuesday 
night  a  week  from  next  Tuesday.  Then 
if  a  Senator  were  allowed  to  bring  in 
the  House  bill  and  offer  it  as  a  substitute, 
that  couldnagate  the  agreement — to  wit, 
that  thef?~will  be  a  final  vote  before 
close  of  business  Tuesday — because,  con- 
ceivably, hours  could  be  spent  on  the 
^.y<ffp\is,e  bill  and  amendments  thereto, 
v.  The  second  point  is  the  one  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  just  going  to  raise. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly.  Another  thing  is, 
if  we  cannot  amend  the  House  bill  which 
not  only  includes  busing,  the  title  I 
formula  but  is  different  in  many  other 
important  respects  from  the  Senate  bill, 
we  are  finished.  We  could  not  agree  to 
that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  is  a 
third  reason.  If  it  is  the  understanding 
here  that  the  Senate  will  dispose  of  all 
busing  amendments,  by  Wednesday  and/ 
or  Thursday,  prior  to  the  consideration  of 
the  substitute  by  Senators  McClure, 
Curtis,  and  Buckley,  we  would  not  be 
living  up  to  that  part  of  the  agreement, 
if,  following  action  on  the  Senate  bill, 
we  could  bring  in  the  House  bill,  which 
has  a  busing  section  in  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  my 
understanding  is  correct,  at  least  four 
busing  amendments  would  be  considered 
and  they  will  be  considered  in  sequence 
after  the  vote  on  the  Gumey  amendment 
at  4  o'clock.  So  I  would  hope  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
would  give  some  consideration  to  that 
and  recognize  the  bind  we  are  in. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  do  not  see  why  we 
are  In  a  bind  at  all.  The  logical  way  to 
proceed,  and  I  indicated  it  in  our  discus- 
sion, would  be,  as  a  last  vote,  to  vote  on 
the  House  bill  as  a  substitute.  I  am 
willing  to  reduce  the  time  from  3  hours  to 
1  hour,  because  I  realize  that  during  this 
whole  period  of  debate  we  will  be  focus- 
ing in  general  on  the  differences  between 
the  House-passed  bill  and  the  Senate 
committee  bill.  So  that  it  will  not  require 


a  great  deal  of  time  with  the  amendment 
itself. 

I  would  say  that  in  the  general  agree- 
ment, there  is  an  understanding,  I  be- 
lieve, that  there  be  1  hour  on  any  amend- 
ment. An  agreement  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  of  this  kind  would  certainly 
qualify.  So  that  I  do  not  see,  for  the  life 
of  me,  why  if  we  want  to  reserve  that 
opportunity  to  offer  that  amendment  at 
P  the  time,  why  we  cannot  do  it.  I  will  go 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  agreement 
which  will  enable  us  to  dispose  of  the 
bill.  As  long  as  there  are  some  of  those 
associated  with  my  point  of  view  who 
want  that  opportimity,  I  do  not  see  why 
it  cannot  be  modified.  I  am  prepared  to 
object  to  the  agreement. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
v.hether  we  could  not  accomplish  the 
same  thing,  instead  of  having  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  provision  of  the  Senate 
bill  for  the  House  bill,  which  would  come 
at  the  end,  why  we  could  not  make  that 
not  a  pro  forma  affair  but  have  an  ac- 
tual vote  at  the  time  tlie  House  bill  is 
brought  up  and  have  a  actual  vote  on  the 
substitute. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  We  would  be  entitled  to 
that,  anyway / 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  But  if  I  am  forced  to 
offer  it  on  "Tuesday,  we  would  only  have 
had  the  vote  previously,  and  that  is  part 
of  the  strategy.  I  believe. 

Mr.  ALLE3J.  It  was  part  of  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  that  the  substi- 
tution of  the  provisons  of  the  Senate  bill 
for  the  provisions  of  H.R.  69  be  a  pro 
forma  affair  on  which  there  would  be  no 
vote.  "That  is  part  of  the  request.  We  can 
accomplish  the  same  thing  at  the  time 
the  House  bill  is  brougl|,t  up,  to  let  the 
provisions  of  the  Senate  bill  be  offered 
and  considered  by  the  Senate  on  their 
merits  as  to  whether  we  would  put  that 
in  the  House  bill  or  not. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Then  would  we  have  a 
specified  time  for  debate  between  the 
final  vote  on  the  Senate  bill  and  the 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  would  come  under  the 
limitation  of  the  1  hour  plus  anything 
remaining. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  We  are  not  going  to  agree 
to  that  and  cut  off  our  right  to  amend. 
How  could  we?  We  would  be  untrue  to 
the  committee  which  labored  on  the  leg- 
islation for  more  than  a  year  and  which 
sent  us  here  to  manage  this  bill. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  could  be  amended. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  understand  that,  but 
we  cannot  do  that  on  Tuesday  night  at 
6  o'clock. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
whether  we  could  not  meet  this  problem 
by  saying,  if  this  is  the  wish  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan,  and  he  prevails  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  or  evening,  that  as  a 
matter  of  fairness,  if  the  bill  on  which 
we  would  have  worked  the  past  week 
would  be  thrown  out  and  we  should  post- 
pone the  final  vote  imtil  Wednesday 
night,  we  would  vote  back  to  back  on  a 
series  of  amendments  we  would  offer  to 
the  House  bill. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  After  consultation  with 
those  who  are  interested  in  this  particu- 
lar amendment,  I  see  no  reason  why  I 
should  not  be  afforded  tl»e  same  oppor- 
tunity as  anyone  else  who  wants  to  offer 


an  amendment;  and  I  do  not  want  to  be 
locked  into  offering  it  on  "Tuesdny.  I  ma> 
prefer  to  offer  that  amendment  late  in 
the  day  and  have  it  toward  the  end  of 
the  consideration. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  understood      ' 
the  distinguished  Senator,  in  the  meet- 
ing we  had,  to  agree  to  this  proposal. 
Did  I  mi-understand  him? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thought  I  made  it  very 
rlear  that  I  had  to  consult  some  others 
who  had  a  similar  point  of  view. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  expressed 
reservations. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  ctn 
go  ahead  and  lock  us  into  an  agree- 
ment unless  it  is  a  unanimous  consent 
agreement.  If  there  are  others  who  do 
not  agree.  I  think  their  rights  and  posi- 
tion ought  to  be  protected. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  saying  that  he  is  willing  to 
give  up  part  of  the  unanimous-consent 
request  for  3  hours  and  go  under  the 
standard  agreement  of  1  hour  for  any 
Senator  and  offer  his  amendment  when- 
ever he  sees  fit  during  the  week  of  debate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  whole  base  of  this 
agreement  is  to  vote  "Tuesday,  before  the 
close  of  business.  We  cannot  agree  to 
vote  "Tuesday,  before  the  close  of  busi- 
ness, if  we  are  being  shut  out  of  the  op- 
portunity to  offer  and  argue  amendments 
to  the  House  substitute.  So  the  whole 
basis  falls  upon  which  the  agreement 
stands,  and  I  will  object,  because  we 
cannot  do  it.  We  are  not  going  to  cet 
trapped. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Suppose  I 
offer  the  House  substitute  any  day  I  wdnt 
to?  I  am  not  shut  off  from  offering  the 
substitute.  \ 

Mr.   JAVITS.   May  I  explain   to  the     - 
Senator  the  virtue  of  it? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  not  argu- 
ing with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  From  our  point  of  view, 
unless  we  have  an  idea  as  to  the  sequence 
of  events,  so  that  we  have  an  opportu- 
nity— for  example,  if  we  are  closed  out  at 
the  conclusion  of  business  on  Tuesday, 
even  if  we  sat  until  midnight,  we  might 
have  20  amendments. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  "The  only  other 
thing  was  that  I  thought  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  Senate  would  dispose  of 
all  busing  amendments  by  Wednesday  or, 
at  the  latest,  Thursday.  If  It  is  going  to 
do  that,  then  the  House  substitute,  which 
would  be  the  House  amendment  and 
which  contains  the  busing  provision, 
ought  to  be  disposed  of  prior  to  that 
time.  Otherwise,  you  go  up  the  hill  on 
busing 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  down  again. 
..  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  on  the 
Senator  from  Michigan's  side  on  busing. 
If  we  are  going  to  go  up  the  hill  on  bus- 
ing on  next  Wednesday  and  "Thursday, 
we  should  not  have  to  come  back  Tues- 
day a  week  and  go  up  the  hill  again  on 
the  House  busing  provision. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Would  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  think  that  perhaps  taking 
up  this  amendment  on  Monday  before 
the  "Tuesday  we  were  to  vote 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  "That  would 
be  fine. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  So  that  there  would  be 
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adequate  time  to  offer  amendments  an< 
consider  them. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Except,  that 
gets  back  to  the  second  trip  on  busing. 

Mr.  JAVms.  I  xmderstand  what  the 
Senator  has  said  now — with  a  time  lim- 
itation on  that  substitute,  whatever  we 
may  agree  on.  That  would  give  us  time, 
but  it  would  not  settle  the  busing  ques- 
tion which  I  raised  when  the  Senator 
raised  the  question  of  unanimous 
consent. 

As  the  Senator  says,  having  obtained 
the  views  of  the  Senate  on  busing  over 
the  space  of  24  or  36  hours,  that  would  be 
the  understanding  that  would  be 
wrapped  into  any  substitute  which  is 
offered.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  have 
to  go  through  that  on  Monday,  after 
having  gone  through  it  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Whatever  the 
Senate  wishes  to  do  is  fli.e  with  me.  That 
was  my  imderstanding. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  will  accept  the  amend- 
ment to  the  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment for  myself.  Senator  Pell  will  have 
to  decide,  and  Senator  Wh-liams.  I  will 
accept  the  amendment  that  with  the 
limited  time  on  the  Griffin  matter  of  3 
hours — or  make  it  4,  if  he  wishes — we 
would  go  on  Monday,  the  first  thing,  with 
the  Griffin  substitute,  which  would  be 
the  House  bill— Monday,  the  20th.  That 
is  OK.  It  gives  xis  time  to  amend  it.  But 
it  would  be  with  the  understanding  that 
we  would  not  go  up  the  hill  and  then 
come  down  again  on  busing,  which  is 
what  I  understood  we  had  agreed. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  do  not  understand 
what  the  Senator  mear\s.  He  is  free  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  strike  out  the 
House  busing  provision  at  any  point,  if 
he  wishes  and  can  get  a  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  was  imderstood  in  our 
conference  that  whatever  the  Senate  de- 
cided on  busing  in  the  2  days,  that  would 
be  rolled  into  the  House  substitute  as 
presented  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  has  to  keep 
in  mind  that  what  we  talked  about  in 
that  group  does  not  necessarily  represent 
the  agreement  of  a  hundred  Senators. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  not  holding  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  to  it.  I  am  not 
saying  at  all  that  he  is  violating  his  word. 
I  am  just  deciding  whether  I  will  object, 
which  I  have  a  right  to  do,  just  as  does 
any  other  Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  temporarily  withdraw  this  request.  I 
understand  that  some  Senators  have  to 
leave,  and  they  want  to  vote  on  the  Pi-ox- 
mire  amendment. 
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AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS UNDER  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL ECONOMIC  POLICY  ACT 
OF  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2986  >  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  International  Economic 
Policy  Act  of  1972.  as  amended. 

Mi.  PROXMIRE.  I  will  be  willing  to 
vote  in  2  or  3  minutes.  I  want  to  reply  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine. 


I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Guy  McMichael, 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Veterans 
Subcommittee,  be  permitted  the  privilege 
of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  has  made  a  very  per- 
suasive and  strong  response  to  my 
amendment.  However,  the  timing  is  very 
important  here.  We  should  act  now.  The 
fact  is  that  the  President's  ceiling  on 
spending  came  to  us  95  days  ago  with  his 
budget.  We  have  had  the  budget  and  the 
ceiling  before  us  since  then.  The  Appro- 
priations Committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  the  subcommittees,  and  the  vari- 
ous authorizing  committees  that  spend 
money  are  moving  ahead.  We  are  becom- 
ing more  locked  into  our  spending  com- 
mitments. If  we  are  going  to  establish 
a  ceiling  that  provides  discipline,  the  time 
to  act  is  now. 

Furthermore,  this  is  a  ceiling.  This  is 
not  a  rigid,  fixed  amoimt.  We  can  go 
under  it,  to  290.  293,  or  285.  But  we  could 
not  exceed  it  if  we  pass  my  amendment. 
At  a  time  when  inflation  is  worse  than 
it  has  been  in  a  generation,  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  the  kind  of  action  which 
should  be  very  reassuring  to  the  country. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  arrived  at  this 
amount  of  $295  billion,  on  the  basis  of 
careful  estimates.  We  tried  to  estimate 
where,  in  our  view,  spending  could  be 
cut.  It  is  true  that  if  we  aU  tried  to  do 
that,  we  might  get  100  different  esti- 
mates as  to  what  the  ceiling  should  be. 
But  this  is  May  9;  and  with  every  day 
that  passes,  we  are  getting  more  and 
more  locked  in.  We  have  to  act;  we  have 
to  set  a  time.  We  cannot  postpone  this 
until  June  or  July.  By  then,  it  will  be 
tco  late. 

Furthermore,  as  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  pointed  out,  this  is  the  flgxire 
which  will  enable  us  to  balance  the  budg- 
et. We  have  a  deficit  of  about  $9  billion 
now,  if  we  do  not  reduce  the  $304  billion 
budget.  This  cuts  it  back  so  that  we  will 
have  a  balanced  budget;  and  from  that 
standpoint,  it  makes  sense. 

I  think  that  some  Senators  do  not  ap- 
preciate what  this  amendment  would  do. 
It  would  put  a  limitation  on  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  a  limitation  we 
should  have  put  on  before,  because  the 
President  has  the  authority  to  deter- 
mine the  level  of  outlays.  He  has  all  the 
past  appropriations  we  have  passed.  He 
can  act  on  any  of  those. 

This  amendment  provides  a  ceiling  on 
the  amount  of  the  President's  expendi- 
tures. This  is  in  response  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  who  asked  who 
would  determine  what  to  spend  and 
where.  Without  this  ceiling,  the  Presi- 
dent has  no  limitation,  except  the  ap- 
propriations we  passed  this  year.  He  can 
go  over  or  under  it.  depending  on  how 
much  unobligated  authority  he  has. 

As  the  Senator  from  Maine  has  point- 
ed out,  there  are  many  things  we  can  do 
to  cope  with  inflation.  Energy  policy  is 
one.  We  can  act  further  in  that  respect. 
Food  exports  is  another  area,  and  there 


are  other  promising  areas.  In  my  view, 
this  is  by  far  the  most  important  single 
action  Congress  can  take — to  set  a  limit 
on  its  own  spending,  from  the  stand- 
point of  psychology,  from  the  standpoint 
of  substance. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  am  in  sympathy  with 
the  objective  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, but  I  am  wondering  if  that  would 
not  involve  the  President  having  to  im- 
poimd  more  funds  and  getting  in  trou- 
ble with  Congress  again. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
President  from  impounding  funds,  any- 
way. This  does  not  change  that  situation. 

It  is  up  to  us,  as  I  said  before,  to  act  on 
appropriations  and  on  other  spending 
measures  in  such  a  way  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  have  a  reasonable  limit  on  what 
he  can  spend  in  these  various  areas. 

The  President  may  impoimd  funds  un- 
less we  pass  perfecting  anti-impound- 
ment legislation  or  take  it  to  court. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  been  very 
reasonable  in  determining  a  ceiling  for 
fiscal  year  1975.  However,  this  amend- 
ment permits  an  increase  in  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1975  of  more  than  $20  bil- 
lion over  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1974.  It 
may  be  much  too  high.  It  could  author- 
ize deficit  spending,  and  on  the  other 
hand  it  could  be  too  low. 

If  the  Congress  did  authorize  out- 
lays in  excess  of  this  ceiling  the  only 
effect  would  be  to  authorize  impound- 
ments. 

The  point  made  so  eloquently  by  the 
Senator  from  Maine  is  that  this  is  pre- 
mature. Congress  is  in  no  position  to 
estimate  expenditures  or  revenues  for 
fiscal  year  1975  at  this  early  date.  What 
is  more,  the  amendment  is  not  relevant 
to  the  underlying  bill.  The  bill,  S.  2986, 
is  an  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
under  the  International  Economic  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1972. . 

Mr.  President,  for  those  reasons  I 
move  to  table 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENSON   I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  How  relevant  is  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Maine 
or  the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  the  bill 
before  us? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  Senate  has  al- 
ready acted  upon  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  an  irrelevant 
amendment? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  That  may  have 
been  irrelevant,  too.  The  Senate  has  al- 
ready adopted  it.  The  Senate  has  not 
adopted  this  amendment.  I  make  the 
point  it  is  not  relevant  to  the  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  for  those  reasons,  I 
move  to  table  the  Proxmire  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Fulbricht)  ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  McClellan)  a^e  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  , 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Doui- 
«icK),  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoLDWATER)  are  necessarily  absent. 
^I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ycrs  33, 
nays  56,  as  follows : 


|No.   188  Leg.) 

TEAS— 33 

Aiken 

Huddleston 

Beall 

Humphrey 

Bennett 

Inouye 

Blden 

Jackson 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Pong 

Mathlas 

Gravel 

McGee 

Griffin 

Mondale 

Haskell 

Moss 

Hathaway 

Muskle 

NAYS— 56 

Abourezk 

Eastland 

Allen 

Ervln 

Baker 

Fannin 

Bartlett 

Gurney 

Bentsen 

Hansen 

Brock 

Hartke 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

Buckley 

Helms 

Burdlck 

Hollings 

Byrd, 

Hruska 

Harry  P.. 

Jr.    Hughes 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Johnston 

Church 

Magnuson 

Cook 

Mansfield 

Cotton 

McClure 

Cranston 

McGovern 

Curtis 

Mclntyre 

Dole 

Metcalf 

Domenlci 

Metzenbaum 

Eagleton 

Montoya 

NOT  VOTING— 1 

Bayh 

ChUes                    1 

Bellmon 

Domlnlck            ] 

Bible 

Ful  bright 

Case 

Goldwater 

Packwood 

rastore 

Pearson 

Percy 

Roth 

Scott,  Hugh 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Taft 

Young 


Nelson 

Nunn 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Rlbicoff 

Schwclker 

Scott. 

William  L. 
Sparkman 
Stennis 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Welcker 
WUllams 
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Hart 
Long 
McClellan 


So  the  motion  to  table  was  rejected 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  expressed  its  will.  I  am  willing 
to  accept  this  amendment  and  do  the 
best  we  can  in  conference.  I  would  hope 
we  might  be  able  to  withdraw  the  order 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Proxmire 
amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  the  order  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  is  withdrawn. 

The  question  recurs  on  the  amendment 


of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  (Putting 
the  question.) 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  rejected. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment,  which  I  send  to  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Hathaway,  as  fol- 
lows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 
TITLE    ni— PUBLIC    DISCLOSURE 

Sec.  301.  All  information  reported  to  or 
otherwise  obtained  by  any  .)ersou  exercising 
authority  under  title  II  which  contains  or 
relates  to  a  trade  secret  or  other  matter  re- 
ferred to  in  section  1905  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  shall  be  considered  confidential 
for  purposes  of  that  section,  except  that  such 
information  may  be  disclosed  to  other  per- 
sons empowered  to  carry  out  such  title  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  such  .title  or 
v,-h?n  relevant  In  any  proceeding  undir  such 

ft:?.  \ 

Sec.  302.  Any  business  enterprise'  shall 
m.i'Ke  public  any  Information  which  Is  re- 
quired under  title  II  to  be  reported  to  the 
President  or  any  person  or  agency  exercising 
authority  under  such  title,  If  such  business 
ent?rprise  bad  sales  of  a  substantial  product 
d'jrlr.g  Its  most  recent  full  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  303.  A  business  enterprise  may  exclude 
from  any  report  made  public  pursuant  to 
se:tlon  302,  any  information  or  data  reported 
to  the  President  or  any  person  or  agency  ex- 
ercising authority  under  title  II  which — 

(1)  is  proprietary  in  nature,  which  con- 
cerns or  relates  to  the  amount  or  sources  of 
its  Income,  profits,  losses,  costs,  or  expendi- 
tures, but  may  not  exclude  from  such  report, 
dcita  or  Information  so  reported  which  con- 
cerns or  relates  to  Its  prices  for  goods  and 
services; 

(2)  does  not  relate  to  a  substantial  product. 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Immediately  upon  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  the  President  or  his  dele- 
gate shall  issue  regulations  defining,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  what  Information  or 
data  are  proprietary  In  nature  and  therefore 
excludable  under  section  303,  except  that 
such  regulations  may  not  define  as  excludable 
any  Information  or  data  which  cannot  cur- 
rently be  excluded  from  public  annual  re- 
ports to  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission pursua  -t  to  section  13  or  15  (d)  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  by  a 
business  enterprls-!  exclusively  engaged  In 
the    manufacture   or   sale 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask*^ 
unanimous  consent  that  Ms.  Francle 
Sheehan-Brady,  a  member  of  my  staff, 
be  granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  debate  on  the  bill  and  the 
vcrtes  thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  today  is  de- 
signed to  continue  the  policy  that  Con- 
gress enacted  last  year  in  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1973,  of  public  dis- 
closure of  information. 

My  amendment  was  offered  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate  last  week  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Muskle  amendment. 


However,  due  to  the  parliamentary  situ- 
ation last  week — with  votes  on  the  two 
parts  of  the  Musklfe  amendment  coming 
back  to  back,  and  with  no  Intervening 
amendments — I  was  able  to  cJffer .  my 
amendment  only  to  section  205  of  the 
Muskie  amendment.  My  amendment  was 
accepted  hy  vote  of  the  Senate,  but  ulti- 
mately that  section  of  the  Muskie 
amendment  was  defeated.  After  consul- 
tation with  the  Parramentarian  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  Mr.  Tower,  I  de- 
cided to  offer  the  amendment  as  a  sepa- 
rate title  to  S.  2986  as  amended,  so  that 
the  fate  of  my  amendment  could  be  de- 
termined on  its  own  merits. 
/My  amendment  does  have  merit. 

With  the  limited  monitoring  the  only 
structure  that  we  have  in  the  bill  and 
the  Tower  substitute,  pubUc  dis- 
closure takes  on  more  significance  than 
ever  before.  With  the  public's  current 
skepticism  and  mistrust  of  big  business 
and  Government,  there  will  be  no  public 
confidence  in  a  monitoring  system  if 
only  the  executive  branch  and  business 
have  access  to  the  factual  information 
that  goes  into  pricing  decisions  that  af-. 
feet  the  whole  economy. 

Moreover,  my  amendment  has  impor- 
tant implications  for  a  reassertion  of 
congressional  power  and  a  legislative  role 
in  determining  what  action  should  be 
taken  affecting  the  economy.  The  basic 
purpose  of  a  monitoring  program  is  to 
track  the  performance  of  the  various 
sectors  of  the  economy  so  that  we  have 
some  advance  warning  if  inflation  in  any 
important  sector  may  reach  the  boiling 
point.  Without  pubUc  disclosure,  we  in 
the  Congress,  and  the  pubhc,  may  never 
get  that  advance  warning.  If  only  the 
executive  branch  monitors  have  access 
to  the  information  collected  for  purposes 
of  determining  whether  new  controls 
should  at  some  time  be  authorized,  then 
we,  the  Congress,  will  have  no  rol6 — or 
no  facts  to  back  up  our  position — in  de- 
ciding whether  or^ot  controls  should  be 
re-imposed  at  some  point." 

Under  the  bill  as  it  stands  now,  the 
Executive  may  request  new  economic 
stabilization  authority  if,  through  moni- 
toring, he  views  the  economic  situation 
to  be  sufficiently  seriou*.  But  this  should 
not  be  solely  an  executive  prerogative. 
It  is  conceivable  that  in  some  situations 
the  Congress  would  deem  revival  of  con- 
trols appropriate  at  some  point  before 
the  President  does.  And  further,  our 
views  may— and  should— be  influenced 
by  expert  membe/s  of  the  public,  includ- 
ing business,  labor,  academic  economists, 
and  private  organizations,  who  cannot 
offer  their  informed  advice  imless  mean- 
ingful data  is  available.  My  amendment 
would  make  that  data  available  to  us  and 
to  the  general  public. 

My  amendment  would  provide  for  the 
pubUc  disclosure  of  limited  kinds  of  in- 
formation reported  to  the  monitoring 
agency,  according  to  the  guidelines  set 
up  in  section  205  of  the  recently  expired 
Economic  Stabilization  Act — guidelines 
which  have  been  upheld  in  the  courts. 
Trade  secrets,  work  styles,  supplies  and 
customer  lists,  and  other  types  of  oper- 
ating information— including  that  in- 
formation covered  by  the  confidentiality 
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requirements  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  section  1905 — would  be  confiden- 
tial as  a  matter  of  law.  The  disclosure 
requirements  of  my  amendment  are  not 
burdensome,  and  yet  they  will  provide 
us  with  important  information  during 
this  time  of  readjustment  aS  controls 
expire.  Moreover,  public  disclosure  will 
go  far  toward  mitigating  public, cyni- 
cism and  doubt  with  regard  to  pricing 
decisions  and  Government  economic 
policies.  Lincoln  once  pointed  out  that — 
with  public  sentiment,  nothing  can  fall. 
Without  It,  nothing  can  succeed. 

That  statement  Is  particularly  apt 
when  applied  to  economic  policies,  where 
the  public's  attitude  is  so  crucial  a  factor. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senators  in  charge  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  are  ready  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  We  are  wiUing  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  had  an- 
(iunced  earlier  that  I  was  going  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  Tower  amendment. 
Is  my  amendment  in  order  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  came  to  the  floor  this 
altemoon  fully  prepared  to  have  the 
Senate  act  finally  on  the  decision  which 
it  first  took  last  week,  after  seven  rollcall 
votes,  to  incorporate  the  Muskie  amend- 
ment for  the  so-called  monitoring  agency 
in  the  pending  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  earlier  this 
afternoon  offered  his  amendment  as  a 
disguised  substitute  for  a  motion  to 
strike  the  Muskie  amendment.  The  rules 
do  not  permit  him  to  offer  a  motion  to 
strike.  He  offered  an  amendment  which, 
in  my  judgment,  was  without  substance, 
a  disguised  amendment,  designed  to 
strike  the  Muskie  amendment  from  the 
bm. 

I  moved  to  table  that  amendment,  since 
it  is  a  diversionary,  dilatory  tactic,  to 
draw  the  Senate's  attention  away  from 
the  main  issue  which  was  raised  by  the 
Muskie  amendment.  I  lost  that  motion  to 
table  for  whatever  reasons  may  be  evi- 
dent later.  But  I  think  now,  to  present 
the  issue  in  clear-cut  form,  I  shall  offer 
my  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Tower  amendment,  without  affecting  the 
Proxmire  amendment,  which  I  oppose, 
but  which  the  Senate  has  approved,  and 
also  without  affecting  the  Hathaway 
amendment,  which  the  Senate  lias  Just 
adopted. 

I  do  so  in  order  that  we  may  come  as 
close  as  possible  to  being  back  in  the  posi- 
tion we  were  in  a  week  ago,  so  that  the 
Senate  may,  In  a  clear-cut  way,  l«r  yeas 
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and  nttys,  vote  up  or  down  on  the  pro- 
posal to  create  an  economic  monitoring 
agency. 

The  amendment  I  submit  is  identical 
with  the  ore  the  Senate  approved  last 
week,  after  seven  rollcall  votes.  There  is 
no  direct  way  to  strike  It  from  the  bill.  It 
was  nailed  down  by  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider and  a  motion  to  table.  The  vote  was 
taken,  and  it  was  final.  But  the  Tower 
amendment  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
an  attempt  to  do  indirectly  what  the 
Senator  from  Texas  could  not  do  direct- 
ly— reverse  that  decision. 

I  ask  the  Senate  to  do  all  over  again 
what  it  did  last  week;  that  is.  to  approve 
my  amendment  to  incorporate  the  moni- 
toring agency  among  the  tools  of  the 
Government  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
fighting  inflation. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  -^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with,  and  that  the  amendment  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Stnke  out  title  11  and  Insert  In  Ueu  there- 
of the  following: 

TITLE  n— COST  OP  LIVING  ACT  OF  1974 
Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Cost  of  Living  Act  of  1974". 

FINDINGS  AND  PUKPOSES 

Sec.  202.  It  Is  hereby  determined  that  In- 
flation poses  a  danger  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  Nation,  and  that  in  order  to 
constrain  domestic  Inflation,  the  Federal 
Crovwrnment  should  have  a  continuing  con- 
cern with  the  rate  of  Inflation,  supply,  in- 
dustrial capacity,  and  means  of  Increasing 
productivity.  To  contribute  to  the  moder- 
ation of  InflaUon,  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
title  to  authorize  the  President  to  monitor 
public  and  private  economic  activity,  and 
stabilize  prices,  rents,  wagear  salaries,  divi- 
dends, and  interest  whUe  providing  for  the 
orderly  termination  of  economic  stabilization 
controls  and  enforcement  of  decontrol  com- 
mitments. 

PEEsmENTlAi   MONrrORING  AtJTHORlTT 

Sec.  203.  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  Pr&ldent  shaU — 

(1)  review  the  programs  and  activities  of 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  and  the 
private  sector  which  may  have  adverse  ef- 
fects on  supply  and  cause  increases  In  prices 
and  make  recommendations  for  changes  In 
such  programs  and  activities  to  Increase  sup- 
ply and  restrain  prices; 

(2)  review  industrial  capacity,  demand, 
and  supply  in  various  sectors  of  the  economy, 
working  with  the  industrial  grjpups  con- 
cerned, and  appropriate  governm^tal  agen- 
cies to  encourage  price  restraint; 

(3)  improve  wage  and  price  data  bases  for 
the  various  sectors  of  the  economy  to  Im- 
prove collective  bargaining  and  encourage 
price  restraint: 

(4), conduct  public  hearings  when  appro- 
priate to  provide  for  public  scrutiny  of 
inflationary  problems  in  various  sectors  of 
the  economy; 

(5)  focus  attention  on  the  need  to  increase 
productivity  in  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors  of  the  economy; 

(6)  monitor  the  economy  as  a  whole,  in- 
cluding such  matters  as  wages,  costs,  produc- 


tivity,   prices,    sales,    profits,    imports,    and 
exports;  and 

(7)  conduct  a  continuing  review  of  the 
effect  of  economic  concentration  and  anti- 
competitive practices  on  price  and  wage 
inflation  and  recommend  legislation  and 
other  appropriate  action  to  reduce  the  Im- 
pact of  such  concentration  or  practices  on 
inflation. 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  DECONTROL  COMMrTMENTS 

Sec.  204.  Nothwlthstandlng  the  expiration 
Of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970,  as 
amended, 

(1)  any  commitment  made  or  given  as  a 
condition  of,  in  connection  with,  in  ex- 
change for,  or  in  the  course  of  decontrol  or 
the  grant  of  other  relief  from  or  under  such 
Act,  prior  to  May  l,  1974,  shall  continue  in 
full  force  and  effect;  and 

(2)  the  authority  and  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 203  (relating  to  Presidential  coatrol 
authority).  208  (relating  to  sanctions).  209 
(relating  to  injunctions  and  other  relief), 
and  211  (relating  to  judicial  review)  of  that 
Act  (as  in  effect  on  April  30,  1974)  may  be 
invoked  against,  and  shall  apply  to,  any 
person  who  violates  any  commitment  made 
or  given  as  a  condition  of,  in  connection  with, 
in  exchange  for,  or  in  the  course  of  decontrol 
or  the  grant  of  other  relief  to  such  persons 
from  or  under  such  Act,  prior  to  May  1, 
1974. 

ACQtnsmON.      CONFIDENTIALrrT,      AND      DISCLO- 
SURE OF  INFORMATION 

Sec.  206.  (a)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out 
this  title,  the  President  may  by  regulation, 
order,  or  otherwise  obtain  such  information 
from,  require  such  reports  and  the  keeping 
of  such  records  by,  make  such  inspections 
of  the  books,  records  and  other  writings, 
premises,  or  property  of,  and  take  the  sworn 
testimony  of.  and  administer  oaths  and  alfir- 
mations  to.  any  person  as  may  be  necessary 
or  appropriate.  The  authority  to  obtain  in- 
formation under  this  subsection  or  section 
208  of  this  title  does  not  extend  to  copies 
of  disclosures  to  departments  or  agencies  of 
the  United  States  excepted  from  disclosure 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  title, 
the  President  may  request  from  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  department  or  agency  shall  provide  him, 
economic  Information  except: 

( 1 )  information,  the  disclosure  of  which 
to  another  Federal  agency  is  expressly  pro- 
hibited by  law,  or  ▼ 

(2)  trade  secrets,  commercial,  financial,  or 
demographic  information  which  Is  privileged 
or  confidential  and  obtained  by  an  agency 
from  a  person  for  statistical  or  law  enforce- 
ment purposes,  the  disclosure  of  Which  to 
another  Federal  agency  would  frustrate  de- 
velopment of  accurate  statistics  or  proper 
law  enforcement. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  title, 
the  President  may  request  economic  Infor- 
mation from  State  and  local  governments, 
including  agencies  and  instrumentalities 
thereof. 

DELEGATION 

Sec.  207,  The  President  may  delegate  the 
performance  of  any  function  under  this  title 
to  such  officers,  departments,  and  agencies  of 
the  United  States  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

SUBPENA  POWER 

Sec.  208.  The  head  of  an  agency  exercising 
authority  under  this  title,  or  his  duly  au- 
thorized agent,  shall  have  authority,  for  any 
purpose  related  to  this  title,  to  sign  and  is- 
sue subpenas  for  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
relevant  books,  papers,  and  other  documents, 
and  to  administer  oaths.  Witnesses  sum- 
moned under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  as  are 
p^d  to  witnesses  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States.  In  case  of  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena 
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served  upon  any  person  tmder  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  the  head  of  the  agency  au- 
thorizing the  subpena,  or  his  delegate,  may 
request  the  Attorney  General  to  seek  the  aid 
of  the  United  States  district  court  for  any 
district  In  which  such  person  is  found  to 
compel  that  person,  after  notice,  to  appear 
and  give  testimony,  or  to  appear  and  pro- 
duce documents  before  the  agency. 
personnel 
Sec.  209  (a)  Any  agency  or  officer  of  the 
Government  carrying  out  functions  under 
this  title  Is  authorized  to  employ  such  per- 
sonnel as  the  President  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(b)  The  President  may  appoint  five  officers 
to  be  responsible  for  carrying  out  functions 
of  this  title,  one  of  whom  shall  be  appointed 
by  Bind  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  and  who  shall  be  compensated  at  the 
rate  prescribed  for  level  II  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  (5  U.S.C.  5313)  one  of  whom  shall 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  prescribed  for 
level  III  of  the  Executive  Schedule  ( 5  U.S.C. 

6314)  and  three  of  whom  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level  V  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  (5  U.S.C.  5316).  Ap- 
propriate titles  and  the  order  of  succession 
among  such  officers  may  be  designated  by  the 
President. 

(c)  Any  member  of  a  board,  commission, 
or  similar  entity  established  by  the  President 
pursuant  to  authority  conferred  by  this,  title 
who  serves  on  less  than  a  full-time  basis  shall 
receive  compensation  from  the  date  of  his 
appiolntment  at  the  rate  equal,  to  the  per 
diem  equivalent  of  the  rate  prescribed  for 
level  rv  of  the  Executive  Schedule  (5  U.S.C. 

6315)  when  actually  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  bis  duties  as  such  member. 

(d)  (1)  In  addition  to  the  number  of  posi- 
tions which  may  be  placed  In  GS-16.  GS-17, 
and  GS-18,  under  section  5108  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  not  to  exceed  twenty 
positions  may  be  placed  in  OS-16,  GS-17,  and 
GS^18,  to  carry  out  the  functions  under  this 
title. 

(2)  The  authority  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  subject  to  the  procedures  prescribed 
under  section  5108  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  and  shall  continue  only  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  exercise  of  functions  under  this 
title. 

(e)  The  President  may  require  the  detail 
of  employees  from  any  executive  agency  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  title. 

(f )  The  President  Is  authorized  to  appoint, 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws, 
such  advisory  committees  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate for  the  purpose  of  consultation 
with  and  advice  to  the  President  In  the 
performance  of  his  functions  under  this 
title.  Members  of  advisory  committees,  other 
than  those  regularly  employed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  while  attending  meetings 
of  such  committees  or  while  otherwise  serv- 
ing at  the  request  of  the  President  may  be 
paid  compensation  at  rates  not  exceeding 
those  authorized  for  individuals  under  sec- 
tion 5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and, 
while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
Stat«s  Code,  for  persons  in  the  Government 
service  employed  intermittently.  Committees 
established  under  this  title  which  are  com- 
posed of  members  representative  of  labor 
and  management  or  labor,  management,  and 

► .  **«  general  public  to  provide  advice  on 
1^1  methods  of  Improving  labor-management 
'■\^  relations  or  the  collective-bargaining  proc- 
ess or  assuring  wage  and  salary  settlements 
consistent  with  gains  In  productivity  and 
the  go«as  of  stabilizing  the  economy  and 
facilitating  development  of  the  Nation's  en- 
ergy reserves  are  exempt  from  the  provisions 
of  section  10  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Act. 


(g)(1)  Under  such  regulations  as  the 
President  may  prescribe,  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  who  are  ap- 
pointed, without  a  break  of  service  of  one 
or  more  workdays,  to  any  position  for  carry- 
ing out  functions  under  this  title  are  en- 
titled, upon  separation  from  such  position, 
to  reemployment  in  the  position  occupied 
at  the  time  of  appointment  or  in  a  position 
of  comparable  grade  and  salary. 

(2)    An   officer   or  employee   who.   at   the 
time  of  his  appointment   under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection,  is  covered  by  section 
8336(c)   of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall 
continue    to    be    covered    thereunder    while 
carrying  out  functions  under  this  title. 
experts  and  consultants 
Sec.  210.  Experts  and  consultants  may  be 
employed,  as  authorized  by  section  3109  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  the  perform- 
ance of  functions  under  this  title,  and  in- 
dividuals so  employed  may  be  compensated 
at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  per  diem  equiva- 
lent of  the  rate  for  grade  18  of  the  General 
Schedule  established  by  section  5332  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code.  Such  contracts  may 
be  renewed  from  time  to  time  without  limi- 
tation. Service  of  an  Individual  as  an  expert 
or  consultant  under  this  section  shall  not  be 
considered    as   employment   or   the   holding 
of  an  office  or  position  bringing  such  indi- 
vidual   within    the    provisions    of    section 
3323(a)   of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 872  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946. 
or  any  other  law  limiting'  the  reemployment 
of  retired  officers  or  employees. 
reports 
Sec.  211.  (a)  In  transmitting  the  Economic 
Report  required   under  section  3(a)    of  the' 
Employment  Act  of  1946  ( 15  U.S.C.  1022) ,  the 
President  shall  Include  a  section  describing 
the  actions  taken  under  this  title  during  the 
preceding  year  and  giving  his  assessment  of 
the  progress  attained  in  achieving  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title.  The  President  shall  also 
transmit  quarterly  reports  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  close  of 
each  calendar  quarter  describing  the  actions 
taken  during  this  title  during  the  preceding 
quarter  and  giving  his  assessment  of  the  pro- 
grams attained  In  achieving  the  purpose  of 
this  title. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  his  authority  under 
this  title,  the  President  shall  study  and  eval- 
uate the  relationship  between  excess  profits, 
the  stabilization  of  the  economy,  and  the 
creation  of  new  Jobs.  The  results  of  such 
study  shall  be  Incorporated  In  the  reports 
referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  President  shall  review  and^ippraise 
the  programs  and  activities  of  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States  In 
light  of  the  policies  set  forth  In  section  202 
of  this  title  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  extent  to  which  those  programs  and 
activities  contribute  to  the  achievement  of 
those  policies  and  shall  report  his  conclusions 
to  the  Congress  in  the  reports  required  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

FUNDING 

Sec.  212.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title. 

(b)  The  President  may  accept  and  use  In 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title 
money,  funds,  property,  and  services  of  any 
kind  made  available  for  such  purposes  by 
gift,  devise,  bequest,  grant,  or  otherwise. 

EXPIRATION 

Sec.  213.  The  authority  under  this  tlUe  ex- 
pires at  midnight,  AprU  30,  1975.  but  such 
expiration  shall  not  affect  any  action  or  pend- 
ing proceeding,  civU  or  criminal,  not  finally 
determined  on  such  date,  nor  any  action  or 


proceeding  based  upon  any  act  committed 
prior  to  May  1,  1975. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    PROCEDURE,    SANCTIONS,    AND 
JUDICIAL    RELIEF    AND    REVIEW 

Sec.  214.  Sections  208  (relating  to  sanc- 
tions) ,  209  (relating  to  injunctions  and  other 
relief),  210  (relating  to  suits  for  damages 
and  other  relief) ,  and  211  (relating  to  Judicial 
review)  of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of 
1970  as  In  effect  on  April  30,  1974,  shall  apply 
to  actions  taken  under  this  title. 

EFFECT  ON  PETROLEUM  ALLOCATION  ACT 
OF  1973 

Sec'  215.  For  purposes  of  administering  and 
enforcing  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1973.  nothing  in  this  title  alters 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970  as  In- 
corporated by  reference  in  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    PROCEDURE 

Sec.  216.  "(a)  The  functions  exercised  un- 
der this  title  are  excluded  from  the  operation 
of  subchapter  11  of  chapter  5,  and  chapter 
7  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  except  as  to 
the  requirements  of  sections  552,  555  (c)  and 
(e),  and  702  of  such  title,  and  except  as 
to  the  requlremeitts  of  section  553  of  such 
title  as  modified  by  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section. 

"(b)  Any  agency  authorized  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  issue  rules,  regulations,  or  orders 
under  this  shall.  In  regulations  prescribed 
by  it.  establish  procedures  which  are  avail- 
able to  any  person  for  the  purpose  of  seek- 
ing an  interpretation,  modification,  or  re- 
scission of.  or  seeking  an  exception  or  ex'- 
emptlon  from,  such  rules,  regulations,  and 
orders.  Such  regqlations  shall  include  pro- 
vision for  a  statement  of  exhaustion  of  ad- 
ministrative remedies  which  must  be  Issued 
within  sixty  days  of  a  request  thereof  un- 
less a  grant  or  denial  is  made.  If  such  person 
is  aggrieved  by  the  denliCl  of  a  request 
for  such  action  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, he  may  request  a  review  of  such 
denial  by  the  agency.  The  agency  shall.  In 
regulations  prescribed  by  It.  establish  ap- 
propriate procedures.  Including  hearings 
where  deemed  advisable,  for  considering  such 
requests  for  action  under  this  section,  ex- 
cept that  such  agency  shall  Issue  no  order 
which  has  the  effect  of  reducing  wages,  or 
salaries  in  effect,  or  proposed  to  be  In  effect, 
in  an  apprc^rlate  employee  unit  unless  such 
order  is  made  on  the  record  after  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing.  Not  less  than  thirty 
days  after  Issuance  of  such  an  order  a  state- 
ment of  explanation  shall  be  dlrec£ed  to  the 
affected  parties  and  made  available  to  the 
public.  Such  statement  shall  include ''a  full 
explanation  of  the  reasons  why  the  existing 
wage  or  salary,  or  proposed  wage  or  salary 
adjustment,  does  not  meet  the  requirements 
of.  or  the  standards  established  by,  the  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  agency. 

"(c)  All  rules,  regulations,  or  orders  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  553  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  except  that  all  rules, 
regulations,  or  orders  promulgated  must  pro- 
vide for  the  following: 

"(1)  Notice  and  opportunity  to  comment 
which  shall  be  achieved  by  publlcatloiT  of 
all  proposed  general  rules,  regulations,  or 
orders  Issued  pursuant  to  this  title  In  the 
Federail  Register.  In  each  case,  a  minimum 
of  ten  days  following  such  publication  shall 
be  provided  for  opportunity  to  comment, 
except  that  the  requirements  of  this  para- 
graph as  to  time  of  notice  and  opportunity 
for  comment  may  be  waived  where  strict 
compliance  is  found  to  cause  serious  harm 
or  Injury  to  the  public  interest  due  to  rapid 
inflation  or  shortages  of  vital  commodities. 

"(2)  Any  agency  authorized  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  by  this  title  to  issue  rules,  regula- 
tions, or  orders  under  this  tlUe  shaU  hold 
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lequnements  of  title  18,  Uiuiea  btates 
Code,  section  1905 — would  be  confiden- 
tial as  a  matter  of  law.  The  disclosure 
requirements  of  my  amendment  are  not 
burdensome,  and  yet  they  will  provide 
us  with  important  Information  during 
this  time  of  readjustment  as  controls 
expire.  Moreover,  public  disclosure  will 
go  far  toward  mitigating  public  cyni- 
cism and  doubt  with  regard  to  pricing 
decisions  and  Government  economic 
policies.  Lincoln  once  pointed  out  that^ 
with  public  sentiment,  nothing  can  fall. 
Without  It,  nothing  can  succeed. 

That  statement  Is  particularly  apt 
when  applied  to  economic  policies,  where 
the  public's  attitude  is  so  crucial  a  factor. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senators  in  charge  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  are  ready  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  We  are  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  had  an- 
nounced earlier  that  I  was  going  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  Tower  amendment. 
Is  my  amendment  in  order  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  Is. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  came  to  the  floor  this 
attemoon  fully  prepared  to  have  the 
Senate  act  finally  on  the  decision  which 
it  first  took  last  week,  after  seven  rollcall 
votes,  to  incorporate  the  Muskie  amend- 
ment for  the  so-jealled  monitoring  agency 
in  the  pending  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  earlier  this 
afternoon  offered  his  amendment  as  a 
disguised  substitute  for  a  motion  to 
strike  the  Muskie  amendment.  The  rules 
do  not  permit  him  to  offer  a  motion  to 
strike.  He  offered  an  amendment  which, 
in  my  Judgment,  was  without  substance, 
a  disguised  amendment,  designed  to 
strike  the  Muskie  amendment  from  the 
bill. 

I  moved  to  table  that  amendment,  since 
it  is  a  diversionary,  dilatory  tactic,  to 
draw  the  Senate's  attention  away  from 
thfe  main  issue  which  was  raised  by  the 
Muskie  amendment.  I  lost  that  motion  to' 
table  for  whatever  reasons  may  be  evi- 
dent later.  But  I  think  now,  to  present 
the  issue  In  clear-cut  form,  I  shall  offer 
my  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Tower  amendment,  without  affecting  the 
Proxmire  amendment,  which  I  oppose, 
but  which  the  Senate  has  approved,  and 
also  without  affecting  the  Hathaway 
amendment,  which  the  Senate  has  Just 
adopted. 

I  do  so  in  order  that  we  may  come  as 
close  as  possible  to  being  back  in  the  posi- 
tion we  were  in  a  week  ago.  so  that  the 
Senate  may,  in  a  clear-cut  way,  by  yeaa 
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and  nays,  vote  up  or  down  on  the  pro- 
posal to  create  an  economic  monitori;ig 
agency. 

The  amendment  I  submit  is  identical 
with  the  one  the  Senate  approved  last 
week,  after  seven  rollcall  votes.  There  is 
no  direct  way  to  strike  it  from«the  bill.  It 
was  nailed  down  by  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider and  a  motion  to  table.  The  vote  was 
taken,  and  it  was  final.  But  the  Tower 
amendment  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
an  attempt  to  do  indirecUy  what  the 
Senator  from  Texas  could  not  do  direct- 
ly—reverse that  decision. 

I  a.sk  the  Senate  to  do  all  over  again 
what  it  did  last  week;  that<is,  to  approve 
my  amendment  to  incorporate  the  moni- 
toring agency  among  the  tools  of  the 
Government  to  deal  with  the  problems  of. 
fighting  inflation. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with,  and  that  the  amendment  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  out  title  II  and  Insert  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

TITLE  II— COST  OF  LIVINO  ACT  OF   1974 
Sec.   201.   This  title  niay'  be  cited  as  the 
"Cost  of  Living  Act  of  1974". 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec.  202.  It  Is  hereby  determined  that  In- 
flation poses  a  danger  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  Nation,  and  that  In  order  to 
constrain  domestic  Inflation,  the  Federal 
Government  should  have  a  continuing  con- 
cern with  the  rate  of  Inflation,  supply,  in- 
dustrlal  capacity,  and  means  of  Increasing 
productivity.  To  contribute  to  the  moder- 
atlon  of  inflkuon.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
title  to  authorize  the  President  to  monitor 
public  and  private  economic  activity,  and 
stabilize  prices,  rents,  wages,  salaries,  divi- 
dends, and  Interest  whUe  providing  for  the 
orderly  termination  of  economic  stabilization 
controls  and  enforcement  of  decontrol  com- 
mitments. 

PRESIDENTIAL   MONITORING  4DTHORITY 

Sec.  203.  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  President  shaU — 

(1)  review  the  programs  and  activities  of 
Federal  departmenta  and  agencies  and  the 
private  sector  which  may  have  adverse  ef- 
fects on  supply  and  cause  Increases  In  prices 
and  make  recommendations  for  changes  in 
such  programs  and  activities  to  increase  sup- 
ply and  restrain  prices; 

(2)  review  industrial  capacity,  demand, 
and  supply  in  various  sectors  of  the  economy 
working  with  the  Industrial  groups  con- 
cerned, and  appropriate  governmental  agen- 
cies to  encourage  price  restraint; 

(3)  improve  wage  and  price  data  bases  for 
the  various  sectors  of  the  economy  to  im- 
prove ^ectlve  bargaining  and  encourage 
price  restPj^nt; 

(4)  condufetsDubllc  hearings  when  appro- 
priate to  provide  for  public  scrutiny  of 
inflationary  problems  In  various  sectors  of 
the  economy;  ^v.  / 

(5)  focus  attention  on"*l^e  need  to  Increase 
productivity  In  both  the  pbwic  and  private 
sectors  of  the  economy;  >v 

(6)  monitor  the  economy  as  jk  whole.  In- 
cluding such  matters  as  wages,  codts,  produc- 


iivity,    prices,    sales,    profits,    imports,    and 
exports;  and 

(7i  conduct  a  continuing  review  of  the 
effect  of  economic  concentration  and  anti- 
competitive practices  on  price  and  wage 
inflation  and  recommend  legislation  and 
other  appropriate  action  to  reduce  the  Im- 
pact of  such  concentration  or  practices  on 
Inflation. 

ENFORCrMFNT   OF  DECONTROL  COMMITMENTS 

Src  204  Noihwithstftndlng  the  expiration 
of  the  Ecnnonilc  StfthlUzatlon  Act  of  1970,  ns 
amended, 

(1»  any  commitment  made  or  given  as  a 
condition  of.  In  connection  with.  In  ex- 
change  ft.r.  or  In  the  course  of  decontrol  or 
thfi  grant  of  other  relief  from  or  under  such 
Act,  prior  to  May  1,  1974.  shall  continue  In 
full  force  and  effect;  and 

(2)  the  authority  and  provisions  of  sec- 
tlons  203  (relating  to  Presidential  co.itrol 
authority),  208  (relating  to  sanctions),  309 
(relating  to  Injunctions  and  other  relief i, 
and  211  (relating  to  Judicial  review)  of  that 
Act  (as  In  effect  on  April  30,  1974)  may  be 
Invoked  against,  and  shall  apply  to,  any 
person  who  violates  any  commitment  made 
or  given  as  a  condition  of,  in  connection  with. 
In  exchange  for,  or  In  the  course  of  decontrol 
or  the  grant  of  other  relief  to  such  persona 
from  or  under  such  Act.  prior  to  May  1, 
1974. 

ACQUISmON,      CONFIDENTIALrrY.      AND      DISCLO- 
SURE OF  INFORMATION 

Sec.  i206.  (a)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out 
this  title,  the  President  may  by  regulation, 
order,  or  otherwise  obtain  such  Information 
from,  require  such  reports  and  the  keeping 
of  such  records  by.  make  such  inspections 
of  the  books,  records  and  other  writings, 
premises,  or  property  of.  and  take  the  swoj-n 
testimony  of,  and  administer  oaths  and  affir- 
mations to.  any  person  as  may  be  necessary 
or  appropriate/The  authority  to  obtain  In- 
formation under  this  subsection  or  section 
208  of  this  title  does  not  extend  to  copies 
of  disclosures  to  departments  or  agencies  of 
the  United  States  excepted  from  disclosure 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  title, 
the  President  may  request  from  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  United  States,  {ind 
that  department  or  agency  shall  provide  him. 
economy  information  except: 

(1)  IWormatlon.  the  disclosure  of  which 
to  another  Federal  agency  Is  expressly  pro- 
hibited by  law,-or 

(2)  trade  secrets,  commercial,  financial,  or 
demographic  information  which  Is  prlvUeged 
or  confldentlfil  and  obtained  by  an  agency 
from  a  person  for  statistical  or  law  enforce- 
ment jnirposes,  the  disclosure  of  which  to 
another  Federal  agency  would  frustrate  de- 
velopment of  accurate  statistics  or  proper 
law  enforcement. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  title, 
the  President  may  request  economic  Infor- 
mation from  State  and  local  governments. 
Including  agencies  and  Instrumentalities 
thereof. 

DELEGATION 

Sec.  207.  The  President  may  delegate  the 
performance  of  any  function  under  this  title 
to  such  officers,  departments,  and  agencies  of 
the  United  States  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

SUBPENA  POWER 

Sec  208.  The  head  of  an  agency  exercising 
authority  under  this  title,  or  his  duly  au- 
thorized agent,  shall  have  authority,  for  any 
purpose  related  to  this  title,  to  sign  and  Is- 
sue subpenas  for  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
relevant  books,  papers,  and  other  documents, 
and  to  administer  oaths.  Witnesses  sum- 
moned under  the  provisions  of  thte  section 
shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  as  are 
paid  to  witnesses  In  the  courts  of  the  United 
States.  In  case  of  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena 


served  upon  any  person  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  the  head  of  the  agency  au- 
thorizing the  subpena.  or  his  delegate,  may 
request  the  Attorney  Oeneral  to  seek  the  aid 
of  the  United  Stales  district  court  for  any 
district  In  which  such  person  Is  fovind  to 
compel  that  person,  after  notice,  to  appear 
and  give  testimony,  or  to  appear  and  pro- 
duce documents  before  the  agency 

PERSON  NF.L 

Sec  209  (a)  Any  agency  or  officer  of  il.e 
Government  carrying  out  functions  under 
this  title  Is  authorized  Ui  employ  such  per- 
sonnel as  the  President  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title 

(b)  The  President  may  appoint  five  officers 
to  be  responsible  for  carrying  out  functions 
of  this  title,  one  of  whom  shall  be  appointed 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  and  who  shall  be  compensated  at  the 
rate  prescribed  for  level  II  of  the  Executive 

-Schedule  (5  U.SC  5313)  one  of  whom  shall 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  prescribed  for 
level  III  of  the  Executive  Schedule  (5  U.SC. 
5314)  and  three  of  whom  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level  V  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  (5  U.SC.  5316).  Ap- 
propriate titles  and  the  order  of  succession 
among  such  officers  may  be  designated  by  the 
President. 

(c)  Any  member  of  a  board,  commission, 
or  similar  entity  established  by  the  President 
pursuant  to  authority  conferred"  by  this  title 
who  serves  on  less  than  a  full-time  basis  shall 
receive  compensation  from  the'  date  of  his 
appointment  at  the  rate  equal  to  the  per 
diem  equivalent  of  the  rate  prescribed  for 
level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  (5  U.SC. 
6315)  whliQ  actually  engaged  In  the  perform- 
BTice  of  hl«  duties  as  such  member. 

(d)  (1 )  In  addition  to  the  number  of  posi- 
tions which  may  be  placed  in  GS-16.  GS-17. 
and  OS^18.  under  section  5108  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  not  to  exceed  twenty 
positions  may  be  placed  in  GS-16.  GS-17.  and 
OS-18,  to  carry  out  the  functions  under  this 
title. 

(2)  The  authority  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  subject  to  the  procedures  prescribed 
under  section  5108  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  and  shall  continue  only  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  exercise  of  functions  under  this 
title. 

(e)  The  President  may  require  the' detail 
of  employees  from  any  executive  agency  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  title. 

(f )  The  President  is  authorized  to  appoint, 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws, 
such  advisory  committees  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate for  the  purpose  of  consultation 
with  and  advice  to  the  President  in  the 
performance  of  his  functions  under  this 
title.  Members  of  advisory  committees,  other 
than  those  regularly  employed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  while  attending  meetings 
of  such  committees  or  while  'otherwise  serv- 
ing at  the  request  of  the  President  may  be 
paid  compensation  at  rates  not  exceeding 
those  authorized  for  Individuals  under  sec- 
tion 5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  and. 
while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  Including  per  diem  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  In  the  Government 
service  employed  Intermittently.  Committees 
established  under  this  title  which  are  com- 
posed of  members  representative  of  labor 
and  management  or  labor,  management,  and 
the  general  public  to  provide  advice  on 
methods  of  improving  labor-management 
relations  or  the  collective-bargaining  proc- 
ess or  assuring  wage  and  salary  settlements 
consistent  with  gains  In  productivity  and 
the  goals  of  stabilizing  the  economy  and 
facilitating  development  of  the  Nation's  en- 
ergy reserves  are  exempt  from  the  provisions 
of  section  10  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Act. 


IK) 'II  Under  such  regulations  as  the 
President  may  prescribe,  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  who  are  ap- 
pointed, without  a  break  of  service  of  one 
or  more  workdays,  to  any  poaitlon  for  carry- 
li>g  out  functions  under  this  title  are  en- 
titled, upon  separation  from  such  position. 
to  reemployment  in  the  position  occupied 
at  the  time  of  appointment  or  In  a  poaitlon 
ol  comparable  ^rade  and  salary 

( 2 )  An  officer  or  employee  who,  at  the 
lime  of  his  appointment  under  paragraph 
( 1  )  of  this  subsection,  is  covered  by  section 
8336) c)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall 
continue  to  be  covered  thereunder  while 
carrying  out  functions  vindcr  this  title 

rXPCTTS  AND  CONSULTANTS 

Sfc  210  Experts  and  consultants  may  be 
employed,  as  authorized  by  section  3109  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  the  perform- 
ance of  functions  under  this  title,  and  In- 
dividuals so  employed  may  be  compensated 
at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  per  diem  equiva- 
lent of  the  rate  for  grade  18  of  the  General 
Schedule  established  by  section  5332  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code.  Such  contracts  may 
be  renewed  from  lime  to  time  without  limi- 
tation. Service  of  an  Individual  as  an  expert 
or  consultant  under  this  section  shall  not  be 
considered  as  employment  or  the  holding 
of  an  office  or  position  bringing  such  indi- 
vidual within  the  provisions  of  section 
3323(a)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 872  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946, 
or  any  other  law  limiting  the  reemployment 
of  retired  officers  or  employees. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  211.  (a)  In. transmitting  the  Economic 
Report  required  under  section  3(a)  of  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946  ( 15  U.SC.  1022) .  the 
President  shall  IncUide  a  section  describing 
the  actions  taken  under  this  title  during  the 
preceding  year  and  giving  his  assessment  of 
the  progress  attained  In  achieving  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title.  The  President  shall  also 
transmit  quarterly  reports  to  the  Congress 
not Jater  than  thirty  days  after  the  close  of 
eacWcalendar  quarter  describing  the  actions 
taken  during  this  title  during  the  preceding 
quarter  and  giving  his  assessment  of  the  pro- 
grams attained  in  achieving  the  purpose  of 
this  title. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  his  authority  under 
this  title,  the  President  shall  study  and  eval- 
uate the  relationship  between  excess  profits, 
the  stabilization  of  the  economy,  and  the 
creation  of  new  Jobs.  The  results  of  such 
study  shall  be  Incorporated  In  the  reports 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  President  shall  review  and  appraise 
the  programs  and  activities  of  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States  In 
light  of  the  policies  set  forth  in  section  202 
of  this  title  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  extent  to  which  those  programs  and 
activities  contribute  to  the  achievement  of 
those  policies  and  shall  report  his  conclusions 
to  the  Congress  In  the  reports  required  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

FUNDING 

Sec.  212.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  to  remain 
available  until  expended.  «uch  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title. 

(b)  The  President  may  accept  and  use  In 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title 
money,  funds,  property,  and  services  of  any 
kind  made  available  for  such  purposes  by 
gift,  devise,  bequest,  grant,  or  otherwise. 

EXPIRATION 

Sec.  213.  The  authority  under  this  title  ex- 
pires at  midnight,  AprU  30,  1976.  but  such 
expiration  shall  not  affect  any  action  or  pend- 
ing proceeding,  clvU  or  criminal,  not  finally 
determined  on  such  date,  nor  any  action  or 


proceeding   based   vipon    any     ct   committed 
prior  to  May  1.  1975 

ADMINISTRATIVE    PROCEDURE,    SANCTIONS,    AND 
JUDICIAL    RELIXr   |AND    REVIEW 

Src  214  Sections  2081  (relating  to  sanc- 
tions) 209  (relating  to  in^junctions  and  other 
relief),  210  (relating  to  suits  for  damages 
and  other  relief ) ,  and  211  (relating  to  judicial 
review  I  of  th"  Economic  Stabilization  Act  oJ 
1970  as  in  effect  on  April  30,  1974.  shall  apply 
to  actions  taken  under  this  title. 

EFTECT    ON    P»  TROLEUM    ALLOCATION    ACT 
OF     1B73 

Sec  215  For  purposes  of  administering  and 
enforcing  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1973.  nothing  in  this  title  alters 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970  as  in- 
corporated by  reference  in  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    PROCEDURE 

Sec  216  '(a)  The  functions  exercised  un- 
der this  title  are  excluded  from  the  operation 
of  subchapter  11  of  chapter  5,  and  chapter, 
7  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  except  as  to 
the  requirements  of  sections  552,  555  (C)  and 
(e).  and  702  of  such  title,  and  except  as 
to  the  requirements  of  section  553  of  such 
title  as  modified  by  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section, 

■•  I  b )  Any  agency  authorized  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  issue  rules,  regulations,  or  orders 
under  this  shall,  in  regulations  prescribed 
by  it.  establish  procedures  which  are  avail- 
able to  "any  person  for  the  purpose  of  seek- 
ing an  interpretation,  modification,  or  re- 
scission of.  or  seeking  an  exception  or  ex- 
emption from,  such  rules,  regulations,  and 
orders.  Suc^h  regulations  AsUl  Include  pro- 
vision for  a  statement  of  whaustion  of  ad- 
ministrative remedies  which  must  be  issued 
within  sixty  days  of  a  request  thereof  un- 
less a  grant  or  denial  is  made.  If  such  person 
is  aggrieved  by  the  denial  of  a  request 
for  such  action  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, he  may  request  a  reylewyof  such 
denial  by  the  agency.  The  agency  shall,  in 
regulations  prescribed  by  It,  establish  ap- 
propriate procedures.  Including  hearings 
where  deemed  advisable,  for  considering  such 
requests  for  action  under  this  section,  ex- 
cept that  such  agency  shall  Issue  no  order 
which  has  the  effect  of  reducing  wages,  or 
salaries  in  effect,  or  proposed  to  be  in  effect, 
in  an  appropriate  employee  unit  unless  such 
order  is  made  on  the  record  after  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing.  Not  less  than  thirty 
days  after  Issuance  of  such  an  order  a  state- 
ment of  explanation  shall  be  directed  to  ftie 
affected  parties  and  made  available  to  the 
public.  Such  statement  shall  Include  a  full 
explanation  of  the  reasons  why  the  existing 
wage  or  salary,  or  proposed  wage  or  salary 
adjustment,  does  not  meet  the  requirements 
of.  or  the  standards  established  by,  the  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  agency. 

"(c)  All  rules,  regulations,  or  orders  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  663  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  except  that  all  rules, 
regulations,  or  orders  promulgated  must  pro- 
vide for  the  following: 

"(1)  Notice  and  opportunity  to  comment 
which  shall  be  achieved  by  publication  of 
all  proposed  general  rules,  regulations,  or 
orders  Issued  pursuant  to  this  title  In  the 
Federal  Register.  In  each  case,  a  minimum 
of  ten  days  following  such  publication  shall 
be  provided  for  opportunity  to  comment, 
except  that  the  requirements  of  this  para- 
graph as  to  time  of  notice  and  opportunity 
for  comment  may  be  Vaived  where  strict 
compliance  Is  found  to  cause  serious  harm 
or  injury  to  the  public  Interest  due  to  rapid 
Inflation  or  shortages  of  vital  commodities. 

"(2)  Any  agency  authorized  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  by  this  title  to  Issue  rules,  regula- 
tions, qr  orders  under  this  title  shall  bold 
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public  bMLTlngs  on  those  rules,  regiilatlons. 
cr  orders  wblcb  are  likely  to  bave  a  substan- 
tial impact  upon  the  Nation's  economy  or 
large  numbers  of  individuals  or  businesses 
or  when  such  hearings  serve  to  Inform  the 
public  or  aid  In  obtaining  information  on 
actions  taken  or  proposed  to  be  taken.  To  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  such  hearing 
shall  be  held  prior  to  the  implementation 
of  such  rule,  regulation,  or  order,  but  in  all 
cases,  such  public  bearings  shall  be  beM  no 
later  than  45  days  after  the  issuance  of  any 
such  rule,  regulation,  or  order,  which  would 
have  a  substantial  effect  upon  the  Nation's 
economy  or  on  large  numbers  of  individuals 
or  bustneasea. 

"(di  In  Mldition  to  the  requirements  of 
section  b&2  of  iiUe  5.  United  biates  Code,  any 
agency  authorized  by  the  President  or  by 
this  tiue  to  iiisue  rules,  regulations,  or  orders 
shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  all  In- 
ternal rules  and  g^2idelines  which  may  form 
the  basis,  in  whole  or  In  part,  for  any  rule. 
regtUatlon,  or  order.  Such  agency  shall  also 
support  any  grant  or  denial  of  a  request  for 
exception  or  exemption  from  niles,  regula- 
tions, or  others  provided  for  in  subsection 
(b)  above  with  a  written  opinion  setting 
forth  its  findings  of  !act  and  a  sjyciflc  stat^ 
ment  explaining  the  rationale  for  such  grany 
or  denial.  Such  opinions  shall  oe  published\ 
with  such  modifications  as  are  necessary  to 
Insure  conflflentiality  of  Information  pro- 
tected under  section  55<b)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

**(e)  All  rules,  regtilations.  or  orders  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  title  shall  include  the 
following : 

**  (1 )  Findings  of  fact  and  a  specific  state- 
ment explaining  the  rationale  for  each  provi- 
sion contained  in  such  rules,  regulations,  or 
orders;  and 

"(2)  Administrative  definitions  of  the 
terms  tised  in  this  title  when  pertinent  to  the 
rule,  regulation,  or  order.". 

EFTBL'TIVC   OATZ 

Sac.  217.  This  title  takes  eflect  May  1, 
1974. 

SEVSKABUJTT 

BBC.  218  If  any  proviston  of  this  title  or 
the  application  of  such  prorlslon  to  any  per- 
son or  circumstances  Is  held  invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  this  tttle.  and  the  appUt.:ation  of 
such  provision  to  persoDS  or  circiunstances 
other  than  those  as  to  which  it  Is  held  In- 
valid, shall  not  be  aSected  thereby. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Presi4ent,^sk  for 
the  yeas  and  nays.  ^^ 

nft  a   I 


Presklent 


IMir- 


Mr.    BROCK.    Mr 

liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Is  the  amendment  in 
oixier? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  in  order. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Is  it  Mentlcal  to  that 
which  has  already  been  offered  before 
this  body? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  amendment  is  not 
identical.  There  is  a  distinction  between 
tiui>  ameiidmeat  and  my  original  amend- 
jnmt.  because  ii  in  eflect  incorporates 
the  Proxmire  and  Hathaway  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  a  response  to  my  inquiry  V 

The  PREglDLNG  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  inquire  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  whether  the  amendmeitf  is  iden- 
tical to  the  amendment  in  the  bill. 

Mr  MUSKIE  Mr.  Presklent,  I  Just 
saki  that  tike  amendment  is  not  identical 
because  K  in  effect  Incorporatee,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  was  in  the  bill  last  week,  the 
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Proxmire  amendment  Imd  the  Hatha- 
way amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
understood  that,  but  he  wanted  to  have 
the  Senator  state  It  for  the  record. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  Is  the 
amendment  in  order? 

T^e  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  It  Is  not 
identical;  therefore,  it  is  in  order. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Are  my  amendments  in 
order?  Does  the  Senator's  statement  in- 
corporate my  amendment? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  ls.lt  in 
order  for  me  to  incorporate  that  amend- 
ment at  this  point? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  It  will  re- 
quire unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  incoipo-* 
rated.       

Mr.  TOWER.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  ifUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
desire  to  debate  the  issue  further.  I  think 
my  position  has  been  spread  on  the  rec- 
ord The  matter  is  perfectly  clear.  I  know 
that  Senators  are  anxious  to  get  away 
and  are  eager  to  vote,  so  I  am  willing  to 
accept  the  result,  whatever  it  may  be.  I 
am  not  interested  In  delaying  the  Sen- 
ate for  a  minute.  I  fully  expected  this 
amendment  to  be  voted  on  earlier  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  as  this  Is 
a  substitute,  is  it  open  to  a  perfecting 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  open 
to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  withhold  his  request  for  a 
moment? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Surely. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Maine  sield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  BEALL.  My  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  MAXHiAa), 
had  an  amendment  adopted  last  week. 
Does  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  include  the  language  of  that 
amendment? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  does. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll, 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  MusKne)  be  permitted  to  add 
to  his  amendment  my  amendment  which 
was  adopted  earlier  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVIT8. 1  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  vote. 

The  PRESmma  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hn.Ms> .  The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendments,  as  amended,  of  the  Sen- 
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ator  from  Maine  (Mr.  MnsKix) .  On  this 
question,  the^^eas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  STEVENS  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Case).  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  There- 
fore. I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FtTLBRiGHT) ,  thc  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan),  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  .  and  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  C^hiles)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  are  ab- 
sent on  ofiBcIal  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  Is  absent  because  of 
Illness  In  the  family. 

I  further  annoimce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon), 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  , 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr,  Dom- 
NicK),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  GuRNEY)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  37, 
nays  46,  as  follows: 

(No.  189  Leg.] 
YEAS— 37 


Abourezk 

Kennedy 

Pas  tore 

Blden 

Uagnuaon 

PeU 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Mansfield 

Randolph 

Church 

Mathlas 

Riblcoff 

Haskell 

McOee 

Roth 

Hathaway 

HcQoTem 

Stennls 

Huddleston 

Mclntyre 

Stevenson 

Hughes 

Metzenbaum 

Symington 

Htimpbrey 

Mondale 

Taft 

Inouye 

Montoya 

Tunney 

Moss 

WUltams 

Javlta 

Muskle 

Johnston 

Nelson 

NAYS— 46 

Aiken 

Domenicl 

Nunn 

Allen 

Eagleton 

Pack  wood 

Baker 

BaaUand 

Pearson 

Bartlett 

Krvin 

Percy 

Beall 

Fannin 

Proxmire 

Bennett 

Fong 

Schweiker 

Brock 

Gravel 

Scott,  Hugh 

Brooke 

Oriflln 

Scott, 

BucUey 

Hansen 

WUllam  L. 

Burdtck 

Hartke 

Sparkman 

Byrd. 

Hatflald 

Stafford 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

HelBM 

Talmadg* 

Cook 

HolUngs 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Hruaka 

Tower 

Curt  la 

McClure 

Welcker 

Dole 

Metcalf 

Young 

PRESENT  AND  OIVINa   A  LIVK  PAIR, 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Stevens,  against. 

NOT  VCynNQ— 16 

CbUea  Ourney 

Clark  Hart 

Cranston  Long 

Domlnlck  UcClriUa 
Ful  bright 
Ooidwatar 


AS 


Bayb 

Bellmon 

Ben  teen 

Bible 

Cannon 

Case 
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So  Mr.  Muskie's  amendment  was  r^ 
Jected.  r 

The  PRESIDING  '  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abourezk)  .  The  Senate  will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  Muskie 
amendment  titas  rejected. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
make  a  few  brief  remarks,  I  will  not  de- 
tain the  Senate  very  long. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  orcler. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  not  in  order.  May  we  have 
order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend  until  the  Senate  is  in 
order. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  may  proceed. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
I  can  make  myself  heard.  I  do  not  want 
to  delay  the  Senate  overly  long. 

I  am  disappointed  in  the  vote  but,  as 
I  have  said  during  the  2  days  we  have 
considered  this  measure,  all  I  wanted  was 
a  vote  on  the  merits  and  we  have  had  it. 

The  question  Chat  comes  before  us 
now  is  whether  we  will  accept  the  Tower 
amendment  which  by  its  language  would^ 
undertake  to  establish  a  monitoring 
agency.  I  cannot  speak  for  any  of  the 
others  who  cosponsored  the  Muskie 
amendment  but  as  I  read  the  Tower 
amendment,  I  believe  it  is  a  shadow  of 
what  we  need. 

What  I  proposed  was  little  enough  by 
way  of  monitoring  the  economy.  It  was 
very  carefully  worked  out  an<l  worked 
out  after  advice  from  experts  in  the  field. 
What  I  had  proposed  was  an  agency  suf- 
ficiently equipped  with  personnel  and 
funding  to  do  the  job. 

I  am  not  interested  in  a  shadow  agen- 
cy. My  colleagues  may  be.  The  remainder 
of  the  Senate  may  be.  But  if  we  are  going 
to  have  a  monitoring  agency.  I  am  inter- 
ested in  it  only  if  it  can  do  its  job,  be- 
pause  otherwise  it  would  be  an  illusory 
promise  to  the  American  people  that  we 
are  undertaking  to  do  something  mean- 
ingful about  Inflation. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  propose  to  vote 
against  the  Tower  amendment,  because 
I  do  not  think  there  is  enough  flesh  on  it. 

I  may,  in  due  course,  make  a  motion 
to  table,  but  I  think  there  should  be  some 
debate  on  this  question.  I  do  not  know 
how  "much  patience  the  Senate  has  for 
further  debate,  but  that  is  my  view. 

The  sponsors,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ators from  Texas  and  Tennessee,  have 
been  opposed  to  a  monitoring  agency 
during  the  2  days  of  debate.  But  they  are 
the  sponsors  of  this  amendment.  So  I 
just  do  not  accept  it  as  putting  mean- 
ingful flesh  on  the  concept  of  economic 
monitoring. 

Thus.  I  shall  vote  against  It  and,  in  due 
course,  if  debate  indicates  it  is  the  proper 
parliamentary  course,  I  shall  make  a  mo- 
tion to  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  Muskie 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 


very  reluctantly  to  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  that  it  would  be  better 
to  table  the  Tower  amendment  than  to 
deceive  the  people. 

This  amendment  contains  no  effective 
monitoring  authority.  The  agency  it  au- 
thorizes would  be  without  the  resources 
with  which  to  enforce  the  decontrol  com- 
mitments which  have  been  made.  I  think 
it  is  a  flagrant  capitulation  to  inflation. 
Therefore,  it  would  be  better  to  table  this 
amendment  than  to  pretend  we  are  doing 
something  that  we  are  not  doing. 

I  rise  very  reluctantly  because  infla- 
tion is  robbing  the  pocketbooks  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  It  is  causitog  eco- 
nomic distress.  With  the  defeat  of  the 
Muskie  amendment,  the  chances  for  an 
orderly  decontrol  of  the  economy  are  vir- 
tually gone.  That  means  that  before  very 
long,  with  double-digit  inflation,  we  are 
going  to  be  back  here  again  considering 
legislation  either  to  mandate  or  to  im- 
pose a  freeze  or  other  controls,  and  then 
we  will  suffer  even  more  severe  disl(x:a- 
tions  in  our  economy. 

If  the  Senator  from  Maine  will  not 
offer  it,  at  the  appropriate  time  I  will 
offer  a  motion  to  table  the  Tower  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
a  motion  to  table  the  Tower  amendment 
was  made  this  afternoon,  only  a  few 
hours  ago? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  same  motion  renewed  within  this 
period  of  time  would  not  be  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
have  been  two  amendments  to  the  Tower 
amendment  since  the  last  motion  to 
table.  Therefore,  a  motion  to  table  now 
is  in  order.  It  would  be  a  different 
proposition. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  a  motion  to  table 
the  Tower  amendment,  in  effect,  since 
we  have  already  had  a  vote.  Vitmld  be 
a  motion  to  vote  down  the  Hathaway 
amendment  and  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment. It  would  be  a  mation  to  wipe  out 
the  vote  of  the  Senate  in  favor  of  a 
$295  billion  ceiling. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Eventually,  will  a  mo- 
tion to  lay  the  whole  bill  on  the  table  be 
in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes.  it 
would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  all  I  want  to 
know. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  it  seems, 
to  me  that  we  have  exhausted  the  Sen- 
ate's patience  for  debate:  I  do  not  think 
th^re  is  anything  left  to  sa}'.  So  I  do 
move  to  table  the  whole  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  table  the  entire 
bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  METC.AL"  iwhen  his  name  was 
called'.  Mr.  F.esident.  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Texi.s 
'  Mr.  Bentsen  • .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting  he  wooid  vote  'aye."  If  I  were  at 
lioerty  to  vote  I  would  vote  "na:  ."  I 
withhold  my  vote 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  anno.:r,ce 
tiiat  the  Senator  from  Indiana  '  Mr. 
Bayhi.  the  Senator  from  Texas  Olr. 
Bentsen  • ,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  •  Mr. 
Bible  > .  the  Senator  from  California  '  Mr. 
Cranston  < .  the  Senator  from  Arkar.sas 
'  Mr.  FfLBRiGHT ' .  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas <  Mr.  McClellan  • ,  the  Senator 
ii  om  Nevada  >  Mr.  Cannon  • ,  and  the  Sen- 
aior  from  Wisconsin  »Mr.  Nelson  •  aje 
iiecessariUv  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  'Mr.  Chiles',  and  the  Se;i- 
ator  from  Louisiana  iMr.  Lonc  are  ab- 
sent on  oCBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  <Mr.  Clark  >  is  absent  because  of 
lUness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
vocing.  the  Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr. 
Clark  I    would  vote    yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  iMr  Bellmon  ' . 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  •  Mr.  Case  ' . 
the  S^ator  from  Colorado  'Mr.  Domi- 
NicK'.  the  Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr 
Goldwater  > .  and  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida <Mr.  Gcrney'  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr 
EtoMiNicK'  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  65. 
nays  18.  as  follows: 
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TEAS— 65 

Atwurezk 

Hart 

Montoya 

Allen 

Hartke 

M06S 

Baker 

HaskeU 

Muskte 

Bartlett 

Hatfield 

Nunn 

Bennett 

Hatha  war 

Paslore 

Biden 

Helms 

Petu^on 

Brock 

Hruska 

Pell 

Brooke 

Huddleston 

Percy 

Buckley 

Hxtghes 

Randolph 

Burdick 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Bvrd.  Robert  C 

Inouye 

Schweiker 

Cook 

Jackson  ^ 

Scott. 

Cotton 

John.'tton 

wmiamL 

Ciirtis 

Kennedy 

Stennis 

Dole 

Magnuson 

Stevens 

Domenici 

Mansfield 

^  Stevenson 

Eastland 

Mathias 

SyuimgtoQ 

Ervin 

McClure 

ThurmoDU 

Fannin 

McGee 

Tower 

Fonp 

Ml- In  tyre 

Weicker 

Gravel 

Metzenbaum 

WUliams 

Uttll!>rU 

Mondale 
NAYS— 18 

Youn* 

Ajkeu 

HolUug* 

Sparkman 

Beall 

Javits 

Stafford 

Bvrd. 

McOovern 

Taft 

Harry  F    Jr 

Pack  wood 

Talmadge 

Church 

Ppj.xmire 

Tunuey 

Kagleton 

Ribicoa 

GnOn 

Scott.  Hu«h 

PRESENT  AND   GIVING   A   LIVE   PAIR, 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Metcalf.  agaiitst. 

NOT  VOTING— 16 


.\S 


Bayh 

Chile* 

Our  Bey 

Brllmou 

Clark 

Long 

Beulseu 

Cranston 

McCleUan 

Bible 

Doinmick 

Nelson 

Cannon 

F\U  bright 

Case 

Goldwater 

So  the  motion  to  lay  the  bill  on  the 
table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  TOWER  Mr  President,  I  move  to 
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reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bin 
was  tabled. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ADDITIONAL  CONFEREES  ON  H.R. 
12565,  THE  DEFENSE  SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL APPROPRIATION  AUTHORI- 
ZATIONS,  1974 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senators 
Cannon  and  Dominick  be  added  as  con- 
ferees of  H.R.  12565.  the  Defense  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Authorization 
Act.  1974.  The  other  conferees  have  pre- 

\iously  been  named.    

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berrj*.  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
had  affi-'vcd  his  signature  to  the  follow- 
ing enrolled  bills: 

S.  245.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kamal  An- 
tolne  CtuJaby: 

S.  428.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
Scofleld  (Ernesto  Esplno): 

8. 3304.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  or  sucb  ofRcer  as  be  may  des- 
ignate to  conclude  an  agreement  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  for  Indemnlflca- 
tlon  for  any  loss  or  damage  to  objects  In  the 
"Exhibition  of  the  Archeologlcal  Finds  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China"  while  in  the 
possession  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States; 

H.R.  5035.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
90-335  (82  Stat.  174)  relating  to  the  pur- 
chase, sale,  and  exchange  of  certain  lands  on 
the  Spokane  Indian  Reaerration:  and 

H.R.  5525.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain 
mineral  interests  are  held  by  the  United 
States  in  tnist  for  the  Chippewa  Cree  Tribe 
of  the  Rocky  Boy's  Reservation,  Mont. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


PRESERVATION      OF      HISTORICAL 
AND   ARCHEOLOGICAL   DATA 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage mva.  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  514. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
514)  to  amend  the  act  of  Jtme  27,  1960 
(74  Stat.  220'.  relating  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  historical  and  archeologlcal  data, 
which  was  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause,  and  insert: 

That  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide 
for  the  preservation  6l  historical  and  ar- 
cheologlcal data  (including  relics  and  speci- 
mens) which  might  otherwise  be  lost  as  the 
result  of  the  construction  of  a  dam  ".  ap- 
proved June  27.  1960  (74  Stat.  220;  16  U  SO. 
469 1 .  Is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  In  section  1,  after  "result  of^  insert 
"  ( 1 ) "  and  delete  "agency."  and  Insert  ^agency 
or  (2)  any  alteration  of  the  terrain  caused 
as  a  result  of  any  Federal  construction  proj- 
ect or  federally  licensed  activity  or  program.". 

(3)  In  section  2,  change  "Sec.  2.  (a)", 
to  "Sec.  2. ";  after  "Secretary  of  the  Interior" 


insert  "(hereafter  referred  to  as  the  Secre- 
tary)", and  delete  all  of  subsection  (b). 
(3)  Add  the  following  new  sections: 
"Sec.  3.  (a)  Whenever  any  Federal  agency 
finds,  or  is  notified,  in  writing,  by  an  appro- 
priate historical  or  archeologlcal  authority, 
that  Its  activities  in  connection  with  any 
Federal  construction  project  or  federally 
licensed  project,  activity,  or  program  may 
cause  irreparable  loss  or  destruction  of  sig- 
nificant scientific,  prehlstorical,  historical, 
or  archeologlcal  data,  such  agency  shaU 
notify  the  Secretary,  In  writing,  and  shall 
provide  the  Secretary  with  appropriate  in- 
formation concerning  the  project,  program, 
or  activity.  Such  agency  may  request  the 
Secretary  to  undertake  the  recovery,  protec- 
tion, and  preservation  of  such  data  (in- 
cluding preliminary  survey,  or  other  Inves- 
tigation as  needed,  and  analysis  and  publi- 
cation of  the  reports  resulting  from  such 
investigation),  or  it  may,  with  funds  ap- 
propriated for  such  project,  program,  or  ac- 
tivity, undertake  such  activities.  Copies  of 
reports  of  any  Investigations  made  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary, who  shall  make  them  available  to 
the  public  for  inspection  and  review. 

"(b)  Whenever  any  Federal  agency  pro- 
vides financial  assistance  by  loan,  grant,  or 
otherwise  to  any  private  person,  association, 
or  public  entity,  the  Secretary,  if  he  deter- 
mines that  significant  scientific,  prehlstori- 
cal, historical,  or  archeologlcal  data  might 
be  irrevocably  lost  or  destroyed,  may  with 
funds  appropriated  expressly  for  this  purpose 
conduct,  with  the  consent  of  aU  persons,  as- 
sociations, or  public  entities  having  a  legal 
interest  In  the  property  involved,  a  survey 
of  the  affected  site  and  tindertak©  the  re- 
covery, protection,  and  preservation  of  such 
data  (Including  analysis  and  publication). 
The  Secretary  shall,  unless  otherwise  mu- 
tually agreed  to  In  writing,  compensate  any 
person,  association,  or  public  entity  damaged 
as  a  result  of  delays  In  construction  or  as  a 
result  of  the  temporary  lose  of  the  use  of 
private  or  any  nonfederally  owned  lands. 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary,  upon  notifi- 
cation, in  writing,  by  any  Federal  or  State 
agency  or  appropriate  historical  or  archeolog- 
lcal authority  that  scientific,  prehlstorical. 
historical,  or  archeologlcal  data  Is  being  or 
may  be  irrevocably  lost  or  destroyed  by  any 
Federal  or  federally  assisted  or  licensed 
project,  activity,  or  program,  shall,  if  he 
determines  that  such  data  is  significant  and 
is  being  or  may  be  irrevocably  lost  or  de- 
stroyed and  after  reasonable  notice  to  the 
agency  responsible  for  funding  or  licensing 
such  project,  activity,  or  program,  conduct 
or  cause  to  be  conducted  a  survey  and  other 
investigation  of  the  areas  which  are  or  may 
be  affected  and  recover  and  preserve  sucb 
data  (including  analysis  and  publication) 
which,  in  hlB  opinion,  are  not  being,  but 
should  be,  recovered  and  preserved  in  the 
public  interest. 

"(b)  No  survey  or  recovery  work  shall  be 
required  pursuant  to  this  section  which,  in 
the  determination  of  the  head  of  the  respon- 
sible agency,  would  Impede  Federal  or  fed- 
erally assisted  or  licensed  projects  or  activi- 
ties undertaken  In  connection  with  any 
emergency,  including  projects  or  activities 
undertaken  in  anticipation  of,  or  as  a  result 
of,  a  natural  disaster. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shaU  initiate  the  sur- 
vey or  recovery  effort  within  sixty  days  after 
notification  to  him  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  or  within  sucb  time  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  with  the  head  of  the 
agency  responsible  for  funding  or  licensing 
the  project,  activity,  or  program  in  aU  other 
cases. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall,  unless  otherwise 
mutually  agreed  to  In  writing,  compensate 
any  person,  association,  or  public  entity  dam- 
aged as  a  result  of  delays  in  construction  or 
as  a  result  of  the  temporary  loes  of  the  use 
of  private  or  nonfederally  owned  land." 


(4)  In  section  2,  change  "Sec.  2.  (c)"  to 
"Sec.  6.  (a) "  and  cbsage  "Instigating  agency" 
to  "agency  responsible  for  funding  or  Uoena- 
ing  the  project  ■  and  delete  "agency. "  and  in- 
sert 'agency  and  the  survey  and  recovery 
programs  shall  terminate  at  a  time  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  and  the  head 
of  such  agency  unless  extended  by  mutual 
agreement.". 

(6)   Delete  subsection  2(d). 

(6)  In  section  2.  change  "Sec.  2.  (e)"  to 
"Sec.  5.   (b)". 

(7)  In  section  6,  add  the  following  new 
svibsection : 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shaU  coordinate  all 
Federal  survey  and  recovery  activities  au- 
thorized under  this  Act  and  shall  submit  an 
annual  report  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year 
to  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tees of  the  United  States  Congress  indicat- 
ing ,the  scope  and  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  specific  projects  surveyed  and  the 
results  produced,  and  the  costs  Incurred  by 
the  Federal  Government  as  a  result  thereof.". 

(8)  Redesignate  "Sec.  3."  as  "Sec.  6."  and 
change  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(2)  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof  in  Ac- 
cordance with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code;  and 

"(3)  accept  and  utilize  funds  made  avail- 
able for  salvage  archeologlcal  purposes  by 
any  private  person  or  corporation  or  trans- 
ferred to  him  by  any  Federal  agency.". 

(9)  Delete  all  of  section  4  and  insert  the 
following: 

"Sec  7.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purpoees  of 
this  Act,  any  Federal  agency  re^)onslble  for 
a  construction  project  may  assist  the  Secre- 
tary and/or  it  may  transfer  to  him  such 
funds  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  but  not  more 
than  1  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  such  project, 
except  that  the  1  per  centum  limitation  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  in  the  event  that 
the  project  involves  $50,000  or  less:  ProviAed. 
That  the  coets  of  such  surrey,  recovery,  anal- 
ysis, and  publication  shaU  be  considered 
nonreimbursable  project  costs. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  3(b), 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary,  but  not  more  than 
$500,000  in  fiscal  year  1974;  $1,000,000  in  fis- 
cal year  1975;  $1,500,000  In  fiscal  year  1976; 
$1,600,000  In  fiscal  year  1977;  and  $1,600,000 
In  fiscal  year  1978. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  4(a), 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not 
more  than  $2,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1974;  $2.- 
000,000  In  fiscal  year  1975;  $3,000,000  In  fiscal 
year  1976;  $3,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1977;  and 
$3,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1978.". 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  bill 
that  the  Senate  passed  last  year,  and  the 
House  h{u  finished  action  on  It. 

While  the  House  has  made  several 
amendments  to  8.  514,  they  do  not  de- 
tract from  the  version  of  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  year  and,  in 
fact,  they  improve  It  in  some  respects. 
These  amendments  are  acceptable  to 
both  the  majority  and  minority  sides 
and  they  have  been  cleared  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  In  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  S.  514. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  'BTRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  authorized  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  to  propound  the  following 
unanimous-consent  requests: 

That  when  the  Senate  completes  Its 
business  today — this  Is  part  of  the  over- 
all package — it  stand  in  adjournment 
until  the  hour  of  12  noon  on  Monday 
next;  that  at  the  conclusion  of  morning 
business  on  Monday,  the  Senate  resume 
consideration  of  S.  3267.  the  energy  bill; 
and  that  at  the  hour  of  2  pjn.  the  Dole 
amendment.  No.  1266,  be  called  up,  with 
a  1-hour  limitation  thereori,  and  that  a 
vote  occur  on  the  Dole  amendment  at  the 
hour  of  3  p.m.  on  Monday. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  is  there  any  condition  for 
amending  the  Dole  amendment?  I  do  not 
know  what  it  is  or  says.  Is  it  another 
bill? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  vote  occur  at  3  pjn.  on  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.'President, 
with  the  provision  for  adjournment  over 
to  Monday  still  continuing,  I  continue 
with  the  remainder  of  the  request. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  Dole  amendment.  No. 
1266,  to  S.  2637,  on  Monday  or  at  any  time 
subsequent  thereto  during  Monday  after- 
noon, the  leadership  be  authorized  to  set 
aside  the  energy  bill  and  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  1539,  the  elementary  and 
secondary  education  bill;  that  there  be 
a  limitation  of  debate  on  that  bill  of  20 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader, 
or  their  designees;  that  there  be  a  limita- 
tion on  amendments  thereto  of  1  hour; 
that  there  be  a  limitation  on  any  amend- 
ment to  an  amendment,  debatable  mo- 
tion, or  appeal  of  30  minutes;  that  there 
be  a  limitation  on  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan) 
of  3  hours,  with  2  hours  of  the  3  hours 
to  be  imder  control  of  Mr.  McClellan  and 
1  hour  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
minority  leader  or  his  designee. 

That  there  be  a  limitation  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  GtTRNtY)  of  6  hours;  that  there  be 
a  limitation  on  a  substitute  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClttre),  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  CiTR'ns), 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley)  of  6  hours. 

That  there  be  a  limitation  on  an 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  GhUFFiN)  of  3  hours. 

That  on  Tuesday,  following  the  con- 
clusion of  routine  morning  business,  the 
Senate  resume  the  consideration  of  the 
elementary  and  secondary  education  bill, 
and  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan)  be  recognized  to  call  up  his 
amendment. 


That  on  Wednesday,  at  the  conclusion 
of  routine  morning  business,  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  the  educa- 
tion bill;  thavMr.  Gurnet  be  recognized 
at  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business  on  Wednesday  to  call  up  his 
amendment;  and  that  a  vote  occur  on  the 
Gumey  amendment  at  4  o'clock  p.m. 
on  Wednesday. 

That  all  amendments  dealing  with 
busing  be  disposed  of  not  later  than  the 
hour  of  1  p.m.  on  Thursday;  provided, 
further,  that  upon  the  disposition  of 
all  busing  amendments,  which  will  be 
no  later  than  1  p.m.  on  Thursday,  the 
Buckley-Curtls-McClure  suljstltute  be 
called  up,  and  that  that  amendment  be 
disposed  of  before  the  conclusion  of  busi- 
ness on  Thursday. 

Provided  further,  that  on  Monday, 
May  20,  the  Senate  convene  at  the  hour 
of  11  a.m.;  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
routine  morning  business,  which  would 
be  not  later  than  12  noon,  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  bill,  and 
that  the  pending  amendment  at  that 
time  be  the  substitute  to  be  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin) ;  that  amendments  thereto  may  be 
in  order  throughout  the  afternoon  of 
Monday,  May  20,  and  that  any  rollcall 
votes  that  are  ordered  on  such  amend- 
ments be  delayed  until  the  hour  of  2  pjn. 
on  Tuesday,  May  21,  at  which  time  all 
rollcall  votes  on  amendments  to  the  Grif- 
fin amendment  would  occur,  with  a  vote 
on  the  Griffin  amendment  to  occur  at 
the  conclusion  of  <vote8  on  amendments 
thereto,  with  the  right  to  table  not  af- 
fected. 

That  upon  the  disposition  of  the  Grif- 
fin substitute,  if  it  is  not  adopted,  of 
course,  further  amendments  to  the  Sen- 
ate bill  would  be  in  order,  with  a  vote  on 
final  passage  to  occur  before  the  close  of 
business  on  Tuesday,  May  21,  paragraph 
(3)  of  rule  XII  being  waived. 

That  if  the-Griffin  substitute  does  not 
carry,  before  the  close  of  business  on 
Tuesday,  May  21.  the  House  bill  be  call- 
ed up  and  the  Senate  language,  if 
amended,  be  substituted  therefor;  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  Griffin  sub- 
stitute is  carried,  the  House  bill  lie  voted 
on  before  the  close  of  business  on  Tues- 
day, May  21. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBEHT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVlTS.  I  did  not  quite  get  the 
Senator's  last  point. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  do  not  think 
I  did  very  well  on  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No;  the  Senator  did  bril- 
liantly. There  are  just  1  or  2  points  I 
.should  like  to  have  made  clear.  I  shall 
deal  with  the  last  one  first. 

The  debate  on  the  Griffin  amendment 
Is  for  3  hours,  to  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  other  point  is  that 
in  every  case  the  right  to  move  to  table 
is  reserved. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'XHD.  And  also  the 
right  to  move  to  recommit 

Mr.  JA'Vrrs.  Is  reserved.  That  Is,  a 
motion  to  recommit  whatever  pai-t  of  the 
bill  or  the  whole  bill  is  in  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
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Mr.  JA'Vrrs.  Finally,  and  the  last 
statement  which  I  did  not  quite  get 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
will  interject  that  a  part  of  the  bill  can- 
not be  recommitted. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes;  that  is 
right.  But  the  right  to  recommit  would 
be  preserved. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  As  I  imderstand  it,  once 
the  Senate  has  completed  its  action  on 
the  bill,  and  there  has  been  third  read- 
ing, some  time  on  Tuesday,  at  whatever 
time  it  may  be,  a  motion  would  be  in 
order  to  substitute  the  House  number 
with  the  Senate  text,  and  it  would  not 
be  subject  to  debate.  But  that  question 
has  to  be  voted  on  then  and  there. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is,  whether  the 
Griffin  amendment  carries  or  not.  that 
would  be  the  bill  before  the  Senate. 

I  did  not  quite  get  what  the  Senator 
meant  when  he  conditioned  that  action 
on  the  Griffin  amendment  carrying.  That 
would  be  the  final  action  of  th^  Senate. 
It  could  be  subject  to  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit or  a  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  ask  the  Chair  if  the  House  bill, 
which  will  be  offered  as  a  substitute  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, were  to  be  adopted  without  amend- 
ment, then  would  it  be  necessary,  at  the 
end,  to  call  up-the  House  number  and 
substitute-the  Senate  language,  because 
the  Senate  would  have  already  adopted 
the  House  bill  as  a  substitute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not 
necessarily;  the  Senate  could  then  call 
up  the  House  bill  and  pass  It  without 
amendment  and  thereby  achieve  the 
same  end. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thought 
that  was  correct.  I  imderstood  that  if 
the  Griflln  substitute  failed,  there  would 
have  to  be  that  parliamentary  procedure 
at  the  end,  but  if  the  Griffin  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  the  alternative  sug- 
gested by  the  Chair  could  be  foUowed. 

So  in  any  event.  Mr.  President,  the 
unanimous-ccHisent  request  would  cover 
the  situation. 

Mr.  JA'Vrrs.  And  there  would  be  no 
Intervening  debate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  th«  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  BEALL.  Resening  the  right  to  ob- 
ject  

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  R-JfRD.  With  the  final 
provision  that  the  agreement  be  In  the 
usual  form  as  to  division  and  control  of 
time  and  as  to  germaneness,  it  being  un- 
derstood that  amendments  germane  to 
the  bill  and  to  substitutes  and  to  amend- 
ments offered  thereto  would  be  consid- 
ered germane. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  would  be  modified,  in 
the  usual  form  with  the  understanding 
that  it  would  have  to  be  germane  to 
whatever  was  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  some  of  us  have 
amendments  that  do  not  pertain  to  bus- 
ing. In  connection  with  the  scenario  for 
next  week,  as  I  understand  it,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday  of  next  week 
win  be  devoted  to  busing  amendments? 
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Mr 

ThyiMmy 

r.  BEALL.  Tuesday  would  be 
for  us  to  get  oiu*  miscellaneous 
ments  in? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Or  MoWay 
afternoon,  after  the  energy  amendment 
is  disposed  of,  or  Friday  afternoon  nAxt. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Further  reserving  the  right 
to  object,  should  the  amendment  sub- 
stituting the  House  bill  for  the  Sena!, 
bill  be  adopted,  several  of  us  have  provi 
sions  in  the  Senate  bill  that  are  dear 
our  hearts.  I  would  assiune  an  oppor 
tunity  would  be  afforded  to  us,  if  we  wan. 
to  amend  the  proposed  substitute  with 
such  amendments,  prior  to  the  time  the 
Senate  votes  on  it.  How  much  time  would 
we  have  to  do  that? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield?  As  this  is  a  part  of  my 
design,  I  will  answer  that. 

There  is  a  3-hour  limitation  of  time, 
to  be  equally  divided,  on  the  Griffin  sub- 
stitute, which  is  the  House  bill.  The 
leadership  comes  in  at  11  o'clock.  Let  us 
assume  that  is  over  by  3,  with  quo- 
Tum  calls,  et  cetera.  Then  from  3 
until  whatever  is  the  close  of  business 
Monday  and  until  1  o'clock  on  Tues- 
day, any  Senator,  including  the  man- 
agers, will  have  the  opportunity  to 
amend  that  particular  measure.  But 
votes  will  not  occur  on  all  those  amend- 
ments— perhaps  on  a  motion  to  table 
the  substitute,  et  cetera — until  1  p.m. 
on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  understand 

Mr.  BROCK.  2  p.m. 

Mr.   JAVITS.   Or   whatever  he   sal 
Two. 

Mr.  BEALL.  My  concern  is  that  th^e 
be  adequate  time  to  amend  the  sub^i 
tute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Of  course.  The  iMtder 
ship  has  agreed,  I  say  to  Sniator 
Beall — and  I  say  this  publicly  b^ause  it 
Is  very  important — in  order^o  accom- 
modate all  these  arrangeip«nts,  to  sit  as 
late  as  may  be  necess^jwron  these  stip- 
ulated days,  to  afford  aU-  Senators  an 
opportunity. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.\BYRD.  Yes.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  has  raised  a 
question  which  I  think  (Hjght  to  be  an 
swered  at  this  time. 

It  would  be  my  imderstafMing  that 
the  House  bill,  which  would  be  Mfered  as 
a  substitute  by  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, it  being  a  substitute,  an  amendment 
thereto  would  be  limited  to  30  kninutes, 
because  it  would  be  an  amentfment  in 
the  second  degree. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object ,' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  from  West  Virg^ia  repeat 
his  question? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  iThe  House 
bill,  when  offered  as  a  substaute,  would 
be  Itself  an  amendment  in  pe  first  de- 
gree, and  any  amendment  io  that  sub- 
stitute, which  I  thought  tlM^nator  from 
Maryland  was  addressij«g  his  question 
to,  would  be  limited  to  30  minutes. 

The  PRESroiNO/^FFICER.  Second 
degree  amendment^  would  be  limited  to 
30  minutes  imderAhe  proposed  agree- 
ment. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  So  that  an 
amendment  to  the  substitute  offered  by 
Mr.  Griffin  would  be  limited  to  30  min- 
utes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BEALL.  In  other  words,  continu- 
ing to  reserve  the  right  to  object,  as  I 
understand  it,  then,  those  of  us  who  have 
amendments  to  the  House  substitute  are 
indeed  limited  to  30  minutes  on  thoee 
amendments? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-^RD.  Except  with 
the  additional  proviso  that  those  in 
charge  of  the  bill  may  yield  additional 
time  on  any  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
to  the  Senator,  I  have  thought  of  that, 
too.  We  could  get  an  hoiu-;  there  is  no 
reason  why  not.  But  Senator  Pell  and  I 
would  have  about  a  dozen  amendments, 
and  the  door  would  be  opened  to  all  Sen- 
ators, and  with  the  time  slot  from,  let  us 
jsay,  3  p.m.  on  Monday  until  1  or  2  p.m. 
on  Tuesday,  with  all  Senators  desirous 
of  being  heard,  we  were  concerned  about 
lextending  that  time. 
I  Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
pike  to  go  further,  and  say  that,  as  to  the 
(3  hours  allocated  on  the  substitute 
amendment,  I  do  not  think  all  of  that 
time  will  be  used  before  we  start  the 
amending  process,  and  some  of  that  time 
would  be  available. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
Senators  have  done  a  good  job,  and  there 
is  adequate  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  matter  as  to  the 
time  when  busing  amendments  could  be 
brought  up  has  been  settled  by  an  earlier 
request,  the  statement  having  been  made 
long  ago  that  the  busing  amendments 
would  come  up  on  Wednesday  or  Thurs- 
day. There  is  no  objection  to  bringing  up 
busing  amendments  on  Monday  or  Tues- 
day on  a  catch -as -catch -can  basis;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  was  my 
imderstanding. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No.  that  is  not  my  under- 
standing. My  understanding  is  that  the 
time  slot  for  busing  amendments  begins 
on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  not  what  has  been 
stated  heretofore.  It  was  agreed  that  6. 
hours  would  be  allotted  to  the  Gurney 
amendment,  and  tliat  subsequent  to  that, 
and  prior  to  the  bringing  up  of  the  other 
amendments,  busing  amendments  could 
be  brought  up,  but  nothing  has  been  said 
other  than  what  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  said  just  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  that  would  preclude  bringing 
busing  amendments  up  on  Monday  or 
Tuesday. 

I  happen  to  know  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervdi)  expects,  on  Monday,  to  bring 
up  a  freedom  of  choice  amendment, 
which  could  be  considered  under  that 
heading. 

Mr.  JA'VrrS.  I  do  not  mind  when  they 
are  brought  up.  We  will  be  here  working 
anyway.  But  the  vote  question  is  what 
troubles  me.  So,  as  we  have  stipulated 
in  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
that  votes  on  busing  amendments  shall 
be  completed  by  a  given  time  on  Wednes- 


day, he  can  bring  it  up  at  any  time  he 
wants  to,  so  long  as  the  votes  come  within 
that  period. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  suggesting, 
then,  that  there  could  be  no  votes  on 
Monday  or  Tuesday,  but  amendments 
could  be  debated,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct.  I  am 
,^lking  about  busing.  There  could  be 
votes  on  other  things.  But  as  I  under- 
stood, as  I  say,  busing  amendments  would 
be  confined  to  Wednesday  and  so  much 
of  the  time  on  Thursday  as  necessary. 
But  so  long  as  votes  do  not  occur  at  any 
time  other  than  that  time  slot  on  Wed- 
nesday and  Thursday — until  what  hour, 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  1  o'clock. 

Mi-.  ALLEN.  Well,  how  would  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  characterize  a  free- 
dom of  choice  amendment?  Would  that 
be  a  busing  amendment?  It  makes  no 
reference  to  transportation  of  students. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  say  it  would  be 
what  we  would  call  a  civil  rights  amend- 
ment, and  that  was  our  intention,  to  deal 
with  the  civil  rights  amendments  within 
the  time  slot  of  Wednesday  and  as  much 
ot  Thursday  as  we- need. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  not  sure  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  can  be  here  on 
Thursday.  He  has  stated  that  he  will  not 
be  able  to  be  at  the  Govemment'Opera- 
tions  Committee. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Certainly  no  one  is  try- 
ing not  to  be  accommodating.  We  would 
agree,  and  I  am  sure  the  leadership 
would  facilitate  it,  to  vote  on  his  amend- 
ment on  Wednesday.  Our  concern  is  a 
time  slot  within  which  we  would  urge 
supporters  to  be  here. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  would  be  stipulated, 
then,  that  the  Ervin  amendment  would 
be  voted  on  on  Wednesday  prior  to  bring- 
ing up  the  Gurney  amendment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  would  be  satisfac- 
tory. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  WiU  the  distinguished  as- 
sistant majority  leader  make  that  a  part 
of  his  request? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  will  be 
glad  to.  Inasmuch  as  there  will  be  6  hours 
for  debate  on  the  Gurney  amendment, 
with  the  vote  to  occur  at  4  o'clock,  that 
would  mean  the  Senate  would  have  to 
proceed  with  the  Gurney  amendment  not 
'  later  than  10  a.m. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  sug- 
gest that  notwithstanding  the  .Gurney 
amendment,  we  vote  on  the  Ervin 
amendment  at  2  o'clock  on  Wednesday? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  would  confuse  our  colleagues 
with  that  kind  of  procedure.  The  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  will  have,  under 
the  unanimous -consent  agreement,  only 
one  hour  for  debate  under  any  circum- 
stances. Why  not  set  the  Ervin  amend- 
ment immediately  following  the  Gurney 
amendment? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  stated  that  he  wants  to 
bring  the  amendment  up  on  Monday. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Then  let  us  say  2  o'clock 
on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Is  there  any  reason  not 
to  vote  on  Monday  or  Tuesday? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No.  We  have  got  our  time 
slots.  Let  us  say  we  will  vote  on  the  Ervin 
amendment  Wednesday  at  2  o'clock. 
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Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  all  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  was  not 
too  clear  and  want  to  ask  a  question. 
What  disposition  was  made  of  the  En- 
ergy Act  in  this  imanimous  consent 
agreement?  Was  it  only  to  set  it  aside 
and  bring  it  back  after  disposition 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
has  asked  an  appropriate  question.  The 
answer  is  "yes."  It  could  be  brought  up 
as  the  situation  from  time  to  time  per- 
mits the  leadership  to  do  so.  If  a  gap 
develops,  the  leadership  would  move  to 
bring  the  energy  bill  up.  On  next  Mon- 
day, however,  the  energy  bill  would 
come  up  on  the  first  track  and  then  the 
vote  would  occur  on  the  Dole  amend- 
ment at  3  p.m.  Then  we  would  go  later 
In  the  afternoon  to  the  education  bill. 
There  might  conceivably,  on  down  the 
road  between  Monday  next,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Tuesday  a  week,  be  an  oppor- 
tunity when  the  energy  bill  could  be 
called  up  in  order  to  best  utilize  the  time 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  ask  that  because 
I  have  several  amendments  I  want  to 
offer  to  the  energy  bill,  and  I  did  not 
want  to  be  foreclosed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Tiie  Senator 
will  not  be  foreclosed. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Piesident,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment which  I  have  discussed  with  several 
of  those  who  will  be  managers  of  the 
bill  which  deals  with  a  program  for  pro- 
viding equal  education  for  the  handi- 
capped. 

As  the  Members  of  the  Senate  know, 
there  are  court  decisions  now  in  several 
States  which  enunciate  the  principle 
that  the  handicapped  child  has  an  equal 
right  to  an  education  with  the  normal 
child.  But  if  these  rulings  proliferate — 
and  I  hope  that  they  do  because  I  sup- 
port the  principle — but  if  the  nilings 
proliferate,  there  will  be  a  substantial 
crisis  in  education  in  many  States. 

I  feel  that  this  amendment  Is  a  crit^pal 
one,  that  It  cannot  be  postponed  and 
that  it  will  take  more  than  1  hour.  So  I 
would  wonder  whether  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rob- 
ert C.  Bran)  would  amend  the  request 
to  provide  that  my  amendment  would  be 
accorded  4  hours,  which  I  hope  we  would 
not  take  but  which  we  might  take  be- 
cause of  the  seriousness  of  the  subject 
and  its  comidexity. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  wOl  yield  to  me.  would  not  the 
Senator  agree  to  2  or  3  hours  at  the  most, 
possibly?  It  Is  a  subject  I  know  some- 
thing about.  The  Senator  from  Maryland 
knows  a  great  deal  more  about  it  than  I 
do.  But  I  do  not  think  that  4  hours  or 
anywhere  near  4  hours  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  kind  of  meritorious  amend- 
ment the  Senator  from  Maryland  In- 
tends to  offer. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  very  much  en- 
couraged by  the  majority  leader's  state- 
ment I  would  hope  that  the  managers  of 
the  bill  mJcfat  take  the  amendment  and 
we  would  not  take  any  time  at  all  on  It. 


But  I  would  be  very  happy  to  settle  for 
3  hours 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Two  hours.  [Laugh- 
ter.] With  the  smile  on  the  majority 
leader's  face,  I  am  happy  to  take  2  hours. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  amend  my  request  accordingly. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  we  did  not  reach  a  final  decision  on 
the  time  to  vote  on  the*  Ervin  amend- 
ment. It  was  suggested  that  2  o'clock 
on  Wednesday  would  be  the  time,  which 

1  could  not  accept.  I  would  rather  have 
some  other  time  for  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  could  not 
hear  the  Senator.  Will  he  please  repeat? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  understood  that  the  re- 
quest would  be  for  a  vote  on4,he  Eivin 
freedom  of  choice  amendment  to  occur  at 

2  o'clock  on  Wednesday,  and  I  cannot 
accept  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thought  that  was 
the  Senator's  o'vnx  suggestion. 

Mr.  BR(X;K.  No,  sir— this  Senator  is 
trying  to  suggest  an  alternative.  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  cannot  vote  on  Tuesday. 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  wants 
to  offer  his  amendment  on  Monday  or 
Tuesday.  That  would  be  fine. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Can  we  not  vote  back  to 
back  on  Wednesday? 

Mr.  BR<x:k.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  ALLEN)  may  want  to  speak 
to  that. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  merely  know  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin)  is  expecting  to  offer  his  amend- 
ment on  Monday.  I  would  hate  to  get 
imanimous  consent  prior  t^  his  having 
his  "day  in  court"  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  He  will  get  it.  It  is  all 
right  with  me  if  we  want  to  vote  before 
the  Gurney  amendment  is  voted  on.  In 
other  words,  have  the  vote  on  the  Ervin 
amendment  first  and  then  on  the  Gurney 
amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Brock  »  says  that  is  not  ac- 
ceptable to  him. 

Mr.  JAVIT&  Is  that  not  acceptable  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee?  I  thought 
that  the  .time  was  his  problem. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  do  not  want  to  confuse 
the  two  issues  here. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Then  vote  immediately  on 
the  Ervin  amendment  after  the  Gurney 
amendment.  That  would  be  the  best  way 
to  handle  it. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  cannot  speak  for  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  We  have 
a  vote  on  the  McClellan  amendmoit  on 
Tuesday.  Why  not  vote  on  the  Ervin 
amendment  Tuesday? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  do  not  have  a  vote  on 
that  then. 

Mr.  BROCK.  We  do  not?  I  wonder  why 
we  cannot  place  the  Ervin  vote  after  the 
McClellan  vote  mi  Tuesday? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  beg  the  Sen- 
ator's pardon? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  wonder  why  we  cannot 
place  the  Ervin  vote  after  the  McClellan 
vote  on  Tuesday? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Tuesday  would  be  fine,  if 
that  suits  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  do  not  suppose  we  can 
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do  anything  about  it. 
concur  on  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  withdraw  that,  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  PelD  just  advises  me  that  we  are 
pretty  well  committed  on  all  civil  rights 
votes,^  to  make  them  on  Wednesday. 

Why  not  vote  back  to  back  on  Ervin 
immediately  after  the  Gurney  amend- 
ment? That  is  necessary  from  all  the 
commitments  we  have  made,  from  our 
point  of  view. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  do  not  have  authority 
to  speak  for  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  That  would  suit  me  fine,  but 
I  feel  that  his  rights  should  be  protected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Could  not  we  make  it  so 
that  the  majority  leader,  if  there  is  ob- 
jection by  Senator  Ervd?,  will  simply  put 
it  up  to  us  again?  At  least  for  tonight  let 
us  get  it  done  this  way. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  see  no  reason  to  include 
that  amendment  in  the  agreement.  We 
can  seek  a  further  agreement  when  Sen- 
ator Ervin  is  able  to  be  here. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  under- 
standing we  have  is  that  the  busing  and 
the  civil  rights  amendments  would  be 
voted  on  on  Wednesday 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  Thursday. 

Mr.  PELL.  And  Thursday  if  necessary. 
That  was  the  understanding  which  I  felt 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  My  under- 
standing was  originally  that  all  the  bus- 
ing amendments  would  be  disposed  of 
before  the  Senate  proceeded  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Curtis  substitute.  I  was 
not,  at  that  time,  under  the  impression 
that  busing  amendments  could  not  be 
offered  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  exactly  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  understands  different^'. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Met- 
ZENBAUM).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C^  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  modify  my 
request  to  the  extent  that  Mr.  Ehvih  be 
recognized  at  some  point  on  Wednesday 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  Gurney 
amendment  no  later  than  3  pjn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  orderecL 

Without  objection,  fee  unanimous 
consent  request  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
let  me  be  sure  that  I  stated  m^'  request 
in  2  or  3  aspects. 

One.  that  the  vote  would  occur  on  the 
Oumey  amendment,  as  amended,  if 
amended,  at  4  p.m.  on  Wednesday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROBEST  C.  BYRD.  That  request, 
as  worded,  would  rule  out  a  motion  to 
table  the  Oumey  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  order 
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was  to  vote  on  the  Gumey  amendment 
itself.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Second,  the 
vote  on  the  Dole  amendment  to  the  en- 
ergy bill  would  occur  at  3  pjn.  this  com- 
ing Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Rather  than 
3:30  p.m. 

-T^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  3 
pjn.  on  Monday  next. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 

Mr.  RQfeERT  C.  BYRD  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consenjif  to  revise  the  previoiis  agreement 
in  thar  following  inanner:  that  the  vote 
occxa  on  the  Gumey  amendment  at  5 
pjoaf  on  Wednesday  next  rather  than  at 
4  Jjjn.;  provi<^  further  that  a  tabling 
rotion  be  in  order  with  respect  to  the 
»umey  amendment,  as  it  is  in  all  other 
^areas  of  the  agreement;  and  that  it  be 
in  order  for  Mr.  Bayh  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Gumey  amendment  during 
the  day  on  Wednesday,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Ervin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  think  the  Senate  already  has  agreed 
with  respect  to  Mr.  Ervin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
distinguished  assistant  majority  leader 
care  to  set  a  time  for  a  vote  on  the  Bayh 
amendment? 

Mr.  ROBERT C.  BYRD.  No;  not  at  this 
time. 

The  text  of  the  imanimous-consent 
agreement  is  as  follows: 

Ordered.  That  during  the  further  consid- 
eration of  S.  1539,  a  bill  to  amend  and  ex- 
tend certain  acts  relating  to  elementary  and 
secondary  education  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  will  be  resumed  sometime 
during  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  May  13, 1974, 
debate  on  any  amendment  (except  an  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  McClellan)  on  which  there  shall 
be  3  hours  debate,  2  hours  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  and  1  hour 
to  the  Minority  Leader  or  his  designee:  6 
hours  on  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney);  6  hours 
on  a  substitute  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure),  for  himself  and 
others:  3  hours  on  an  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
GrlfBn)  and  2  hours  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathlas) )  shall 
l)e  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  such  and  the 
manager  of  the"  bill.  Debate  on  amendments 
In  the  second  degree,  debatable  motions  and 
appeals  shall  be  limited  to  30  minutes,  and 
controlled  in  the  same  manner  as  first  degree 
amendments.  Provided,  That  in  the  event  the 
manager  of  the  bUl  is  In  favor  of  any  such 
amendment  or  motion,  the  time  In  opposi- 
tion thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the  Mi- 
nority Leader  or  his  designee.  Provided,  That 
amendments  must  be  germane  to  the  ques- 
tion pending  before  the  Senate  at  the  time  It 
is  offered  and  a  motion  to  table  any  amend- 
ment would  be  In  order. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
final  passage  of  said  bill  debate  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  20  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Majority  and 
Minority  Leaders  or  their  designees:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  said  Leaders,  or  either  of 
them,  may,  from  the  time  under  their  con- 
trol on  the  passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot 
additional  time  to  any  Senator  during  the 


consideration  of  any  amendment,  debatable 
motion  or  ^peal. 

Ordered  further,  That  when  the  Senate 
resumes  consideration  of  the  bill  on  Tuesday, 
May  14,  1974.  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan)  be  recognized  to  call  up  his 
amendment,  that  when  the  Senate  resumes 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  on  Wednesday, 
May  15,  1974,  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Gurney)  be  recognized  to  call  up  his  amend- 
ment, with  a  vote  thereon  to  occur  at 
5:00  p.m.  on  that  day  and  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  to  be  rec- 
ognized to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gur- 
ney) not  later  than  3:00  p.m.  on  that  day, 
and  with  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  to  be  In 
order  to  the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Ordered  further.  That  all  the  so-called 
"busing"'  amendments  be  disposed  of  by  the 
hour  of  1 : 00  p.m.  on  Thursday,  May  16,  1974, 
and  then  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  MoClure),  for 
himself  and  others,  which  amendment  shall 
be  disposed  of  before  the  close  of  business  on 
that  day. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  Monday,  May  20, 
1974.  when  the  Senate  resumes  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill,  S.  1539,  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  be 
made  the  pending  question  and  that  any 
amendments  thereto  may  be  in  order 
throughout  the  afternoon  of  that  day  and 
that  any  rollcall  votes  that  are  ordered  on 
any  such  amendments  be  delayed  until  the 
hour  of  2:00  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  May  21,  1974, 
at  which  time  all  such  votes  shall  occur  in 
the  order  In  which  the  amendments  were 
offered,  to  be  followed  Immediately  by  the 
vote  on  the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin),  as  amended.  If 
amended. 

Ordered  further.  That  the  vote  on  final 
passage  of  the  bill  (H.R.  69)  shall  occur  be- 
fore the  close  of  business  on  Tuesday,  May  21, 
1974,  and  that  If  the  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  the  substitute  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  agreed  to,  the  House  bill,  H.R.  69, 
be  voted  on  before  the  close  of  business  on 
that  day. 


THE  MATTER  OF  IMPEACHMENT 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  news  media 
may  be  in  ^me  well-earned  disrepute 
these  days  is  the  manner  in  which  one  of 
its  number  goes  about  reporting  the  news, 
and  the  careless  fashion  in  which  it  han- 
dles facts. 

I  suspect  that  there  is  not  a  single 
Member  of  this  body  who  has  not  been 
asked  repeatedly  about  his  position  with 
respect  to  an  impeachment  action  that 
might  be  brought  to  the  Senate  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Certainly,  our 
ofiQce  has  been  asked  repeatedly,  and  we 
have  said  repeatedly  essentially  what  I 
now  say. 

No  Senator  should  make  up  his  mind 
on  this  matter  before  evidence  has  been 
presented  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  that  evidence  weighed.  The 
Constitution  provides  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  have  the  sole  power 
to  impeach.  Every  Senator  is  aware  of 
his  potential  role  as  a  juror  should  im- 
peachment occur,  and  therefore  has  a 
solemn  duty  to  reserve  judgment  untU  he 
has  studied  whatever  evidence  may  be 
presented. 

We  told  that  to  a  representative  of  th» 


Boston  Globe  when  our  office  was  called, 
and  despite  that  fact,  I  was  amazed  and 
angered  to  see  headlined  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Boston  Globe,  in  its  edition 
of  Thursday  morning.  May  9,  this  state- 
ment: 

Nixon  has  15  "sure"  Senate  votes.  Is  trying 
for  38. 

The  story  commences  sis  follows: 
President  Nixon  Is  concentrating  on  38 
Senators  as  his  final  hope  against  removal 
from  office  In  an  Impeachment  trial  and  has 
15  secure  votes  so  far,  according  to  a  survey 
made  by  The  Globe's  Washington  bureau. 

The  story  continues: 

The  survey — conducted  among  Senators, 
staff  aides  and  Capitol  Hill  lobbyists — found 
that  most  of  those  interviewed  expect  the 
President  to  be  Impeached  by  the  House  In  a 
majority  vote.  Several  White  House  aides  also 
concede  this  prospect  privately. 

I  Will  not  read  the  entire  story,  but  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Boston  Globe,  May  9,  1974] 

Nixon  Has  15  "Suke"  Senate  Votes,  Is 

Tryinc  for  38 

Washington. — President  Nixon  Is  con- 
centrating on  38  senators  as  his  final  hope 
against  removal  from  office  In  an  Impeach- 
ment trial  and  has  15  secure  votes  so  far, 
according  to  a  survey  made  by  The  Globe's 
Washington  bureau. 

The  survey — conducted  among  senators, 
staff  aides  and  Capitol  Hill  lobbyists — found 
that  most  of  those  Interviewed  expect  the 
President  to  be  Impeached  by  the  House  in  a 
majority  vote.  Several  White  House  aides  also 
concede  this  prospect  privately. 

The  Constitution  requires  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  100  senators  for  conviction  and 
removal  from  office.  To  gain  the  34  votes 
necessary  for  aqulttal,  Mr.  Nixon  has  been 
courting  the  38  potential  allies  by  shaping 
Administration  policies,  appointments  and 
presidential  travel  plans. 

The  survey  shows,  however,  that  Mr.  Nixon 
can  now  count  on  only  16  solid  votes  for  ac- 
quittal. The  rest  of  the  38  are  "leaners"  and 
even  some  of  the  President's  severest  critics 
have  not  been  dismissed  as  hopeless. 

Bespite  the  uncertainties  of  the  timing  of 
a  Senate  trial  (most  expect  a  trial  by  late 
summer) ,  the  following  senators  are  expected 
to  vote  to  aquit  the  President,  barring  the 
most  bizarre,  unforeseen  developments: 

Wallace  F.  Bennett  (R-Utah),  Norris  Cot- 
ton (R-N.H.),  Carl  T.  Curtis  (R-Neb.), 
James  O.  Eastland  (D-Mlss.),  Paul  J.  Fannin 
(R-Arl.). 

Also,  Edward  J.  Gurney  (R-Pla.),  Clifford 
P.  Hansen  (R-Wyo),  Jesse  A.  Helms  (R- 
N.C.),  Roman  L.  Hruska  (R-Neb.),  John  L. 
McClellan  (D-Ark.). 

Also,  James  A.  McClure  (R-Idaho),  Wil- 
liam L.  Scott  (R-Va.),  John  C.  Stennis  (D- 
Miss.),  Strom  Thurmond  (R-S.C),  and  John 
O.  Tower  (R-Tex). 

The  15  "stone  wallers"  in  Administration 
strategies  are  Joined  by  23  others  whom  White 
House  aides  hope  can  be  persuaded  to  ac- 
quit the  President  of  Impeachment  charges: 

George  Aiken  (R-Vt.),  James  B.  Allen  (D- 
Ala  ) ,  Dewey  P.  Bartlett  (R-(Mc.) ,  Henry  Bell- 
mon  (R-Ok),  Alan  Bible  (D-Nev.). 

Also,  Bill  Brock  (R-Tenn.) ,  Harry  Byrd  (D- 
Va),  Howard  W.  Cannon  (D-Nev.),  Marlow 
W.  Cook  (R-Ky.),  Robert  J.  Dole  (R-Kans). 

Also,  Pete  V.  Domenlcl  (R-Niil.),  Peter  H. 
Domlnlck  (R-Colo),  Hiram  L.  Fong,  (R-Ha- 
waii),  Barry  Gold  water  (B-Arl.),  Robert  P. 
Griffin  (R-Mlch).  J.  Bennett  Johnston  (D- 
La). 
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Also,  Russell  B.  Long  (D-La.),  Sam  Nunn 
(D-Ga),  WUlUm  V.  Rotb  (R-Del),  Hugh 
Scott,  (R-Pa.),  John  J.  Sparkman  (D-Ala.), 
Herman  E.  Talmadge  (D-Ga),  and  Milton 
R.  Young  (R.-N.D.). 

The  courtship  of  the  38  senators  has  been 
most  visible  in  the  President's  recent  travel 
.schedule.  After  praising  Sens.  Allen  and 
Sparkman  In  Alabama,  Stennis  and  Eastland 
in  Mississippi,  Ooldwater  and  Fannin  In  Ari- 
zona, the  President  travels  to  Stillwater,  Ok., 
this  weekend  to  receive  an  honorary  degree 
from  Oklahoma  State  University  and  pos- 
sibly to  flatter  Sens.  Bellmon  and  Bartlett. 

Air  Force  One  Is  not  the  only  device  used 
m  this  drive.  Mr.  Nixon  has  shifted  Admin- 
istration policies  on  several  key  t>llls  after 
protests  from  his  potential  supporters. 

The  Administration  once  backed,  but  later 
opposed,  a  Federal  land-use  bill  after  pro- 
tests from  Goldwater  and  Fannin.  When  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  opposed  a  bill  m- 
demnlfylng  Mississippi  chicken  farmers  for 
contaminated  poultry,  the  White  House  In- 
tervened on  Eastland's  behalf  and  the  bill 
passed  the  Senate. 

The  White  House  has  also  used  the  power 
of  presidential  appointments  to  please  pos- 
sible pro-Nlxon  voters.  Eastland's  press  sec- 
retary, Larry  Speakes,  recently  Joined  the 
White  House  staff  as  an  assistant  to  com- 
munications director  Ken  W.  Clawson. 

When  Pentagon  officials  wanted  to  name 
Paul  Nltze  as  assistant  secretary  of  defense 
for  International  Affairs,  Goldwater  objected, 
harking  back  to  debates  on  defense  strategy 
when  Nltze  served  In  the  Kennedy  and  John- 
son administrations.  The  White  House 
dropped  Nltze's  name  after  Ooldwater  ob- 
jected. 

Pew  of  the  100  senators  have  committed 
themselves  publicly  on  how  they  will  vote. 
"Tou  must  remember  we  are  potential 
,Jurors,"  said  one  Southerner  last  week.  "You 
fellows  wouldn't  ask  jurors  In  a  court  case 
how  they'll  vote,  would  you?" 

But  some  senators  have  said  that  from  the 
facts  available  there  is  not  enough  evidence 
to  convict  the  President.  After  the  Easter 
recess,  several  senators  said  their  constitu- 
ents still  supported  the  President.  That  was 
before  the  release  by  the  White  House  of 
massive  transcriptions  of  Presidential  con- 
versations. 

"Most  people  feel  the  evidence  Is  not  yet  In 
to  make  Impeachment  necessary,"  said  Sen. 
Johnston  of  his  Louisiana  constitutents.  He 
was  echoed  by  Sen.  Long  and  later  by  Sens. 
Tower  of  Texas  and  Roth  of  Delaware. 

Most  of  those  Interviewed  cautioned  that 
this  unusual  Senate  clrcumspectloivcloaked 
complexities  far  different  from  those  sur- 
rounding an  everyday  roll  call. 

"Don't  forget,  many  of  these  guys  have 
been  influenced  by  Jack  Kennedy's  book, 
'Profiles  In  Courage,'  especially  that  chapter 
on  Edmund  Ross.  They  see  a  chance  to 
achieve  heroism  by  being  totally  unpredicta- 
ble," says  one  Senate  aide. 

Ross,  a  Kansas  Republican,  provided  the 
crucial  vote,  acquitting  President  Andrew 
Johnson,  who  had  been  Impeached  in  1868. 

"You're,  dealing  with  the  subtleties  of  100 
complicated  psyches,"  says  another  Senate 
staffer. 

The  official  rhetoric  of  senators  may  bear 
less  resemblance  than  normally  to  their 
intentions  on  the  historic  vote.  One  border- 
state  Democrat  who  has  called  for  caution 
and  fairness  \n  dealing  with  the  President 
explains  his  private  motivations  this  way: 

"Look,  we  have  to  make  sure  we  drive  the 
stake  right  mto  his  heart  at  the  right  time. 
That's  the  reason  we  have  to  be  so  scru- 
pulously fair.  I've  always  figured  NUon  Is 
like  Dracula;  he  keeps  coming  back."  . 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  also  invite  attention 
to  the  fact  that  when  my  office  is  called 


and  we  respond  directly  to  an  inquiiy,  I 
think  I  have  a  right  to  be.  shocked  by 
this  kind  of  reporting.  I  do  not  believe 
anyone  can  speak  as  well  for  miy  JB|^  as. 
I  can.  I  have  done  that.  The  V>i9^  oi^ 
my  staff  know  precisely  how  I  feel,  and 
they  have  not  been  reluctant  at  all  tpr  tell 
anyone  and  everyone  who  has  made  in- 
quiry into  what  my  position  is. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  who  find  less  favor  in 
the  President  than  I  do.  But  it  certainly 
is  true  that  I  have  told  no  one  that  I 
could  be  counted  on  to  vote  one  way  or 
another.  I  have^aid  scrupulously,  re- 
peatedly, that  I  felt  that  we  should  keep 
an  open  mind  on  this  action  and  that, 
along  with  others,  I  was  prepared  to  lis- 
ten in  an  attentive  manner  to  what^ever 
evidence  was  presented  by  the  House,  in 
the  event  that  an  impeachment  action 
were  voted  over  there,  and  then  to  make 
my  judgment  here  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  based  upon  that  presentation  of 
evidence. 

I  think  if  this  example  is  typical  of  the 
reporting  that  the  Boston  Globe  does,  I 
must  say  that  I  feel  somewhat  sympa- 
thetic to  the  people  of  the  great  State 
of  Massachusetts  in  that  they  have  no 
more  reason  to  place  confidence  in  the 
Globe's  Washington  reporting  than  I 
would  assume  might  well  be  merited  by 
this  example  of  reporting,  that  seems  to 
me  to  be  pretty  careless. 

I  regret  to  see  a  news  bureau  that  does 
not  try  to  be  more  honest  than  presuma- 
bly it  w£is  in  this  case.  I  regret  that  they 
deliberately  misquoted  what  I  have  said 
repeatedly. 

We  tried  earlier  today  to  call  Martin 
Nolan,  the  Washington  bureau  manager 
for  the  Boston  Globe,  to  tell  him  of  my 
concern.  We  were  unable  to  contact 
him — I  understand  he  is  in  Boston — and 
I  was  imable  to  talk  to  him.  But  this 
kind  of  reporting  does  not  help  engender 
the  support  and  admiration  for  the  press 
that  I  wish  might  be  the  case. 


QUORUM  CALL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  a  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

"'The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  May  9,  1974,  he  presented 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

'S.245.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kamal 
Antolne  Chalaby; 

S.  428.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
Schofield    (Ernesto   Esplno):    and 

S.  3304.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  State  or  such  officer  as  he  may  designate 
to  conclude  an  agreement  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  for  Indemnification  for 
any  loss  or  damage  to  objects  in  the  "Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Archeological  Finds  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  Chma"  while  In  the  pos- 
session of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  vmanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
has  the  order  for  the  next  convening  of 
the  Senate  been  already  entered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes;  the 
Senate  will  convene  on  Monday. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  At  12  noon? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correc^. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  ON  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  P^esident^ 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  Mr. 
Proxmire  is  recognized  on  Monday,  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  with  statements  limited  therein 
to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  PROXMIRE  ON  MON- 
DAY, MAY    13,    1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday 
next,  Mr.  Proxmire  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes  after  the  two 
leaders  have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. . 


*ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMC!5t  FROM 
MONDAY  NEXT  TO  TUESDAY  AT 
10  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  on  Mon- 
day, it  stand  in  adjoumm^it  imtil  the 
hour  of  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  ^RESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oMered. 


\ 


/ 


RDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OP  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  ON  TUESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
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recognized  and  any  orders  for  the  recog- 
nition of  Senators  have  been  consum- 
mated on  Tuesday,  next,  there  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing bijslness  of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes, 
with  statements  limited  therein  to  5 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT  TO  THURS- 
DAY AT  9  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  on  Wednes- 
day next,  it  stand  In  adjournment  imtil 
the  hour  of  9  a.m.  on  Thursday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANSAC- 
TION OP  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSI- 
NESS ON  THURSDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders  or 
their  designees  under  the  standing  order 
on  Thursday  next,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with 
statements  limited  therein  to  5  min- 
utes each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
THURSDAY  NEXT  TO  FRIDAY  AT 
10  AJil. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  on  Thurs- 
day next,  it  stand  in  adjotimment  until 
the  hour  of  10  a.m.  on  Friday  next. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
has  the  order  already  been  entered  for 
the  convening  of  the  Senate  at  the  hour 
of  11  ajn.  on  Monday,  May  20? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank' the 
Chair. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TUESDAY  NEXT  TO  WEDNESDAY 
AT  9  KM.  AND  FOR  A  PERIOD  FOR 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  on  Tues- 
day next,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until 
the  hour  of  9  a.m.  on  Wednesday  next, 
and  that  at  the  conclusion  of  any  spe- 
cial orders,  if  any  be  entered  prior  to 
that  time,  or  after  the  two  leaders  have 
been  recognized,  whichever  is  the  case, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  of  not  to  ex- 
o?gd  15  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
liimted  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
MONDAY,  MAY  20,  TO  TUESDAY, 
MAY  21,  AT  9  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  on  Monday. 
May  20,  it  stand  in  adjournment  xmtil 
the  hour  of  9  a.m.  on  Tuesday.  May  21. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT   AGREE- 
MENT REGARDING  H.R.   11864 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  advised  by  Mr.  Cranston  that  this 
luianimous-consent  request  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides,  to  wit:  That  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  of  March 
13  by  Senator  Moss— that  the  Commit- 
tees on  Commerce,  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
shall  have  30  days  to  report  H.R.  11864, 
the  "Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  Demon- 
stration Act  of  1974,"  as  that  agreement 
was  modified,  pursuant  to  its  terms,  by 
the  unanimous  consent  agreement  of 
April  4  by  the  distinguished  Majority 
Leader  (Mr.  Mahstield).  extending  the 
reporting  deadline  for  an  additional  30 
days — be  modified  so  as  to  permit  the 
committees  in  question  to  file  reports  on 
the  bill,  which  has  been  ordered  reported 
by  both  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  and  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  not 
later  than  next  Tuesday,  May  14,  which 
extends  only  a  1-day  postpoement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  no  session  tomorrow. 

When  the  Senate  convenes  on  Mon- 
day, it  will  convene  at  the  hour  of  12 
o'clock  noon.  There  will  be  a  statement 


by  Mr.  Proxmhie  imder  the  order  pre- 
viously entered  recognizing  him  for  15 
minutes,  after  which  there  will  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  of  not  to  exceed  30  min- 
utes, with  statements  limited  therein  to 
5  minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  routine  morn- 
ing business,  the  Senate  will  resume  con- 
.sideratlon  of  the  energy  bill,  S.  3267. 

At  the  hour  of  2  pjn.,  the  amendment 
by  Mr.  Dole,  amendment  No.  1266,  deal- 
ing with  speed  limits,  will  be  called  up 
There  is  a  1-hour  time  limit  on  that 
amendment,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided in  accordance  with  the  usual  form, 
and  the  vote  to  occur  thereon  at  3  p.m! 

Following  that  vote,  or  at  some  point 
subsequent  thereto  that  afternoon,  the 
leader  has  been  authorized  to  resume 
consideration  of  the  imfinished  business, 
and,  Mr.  President,  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  S.  1539.  Is  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair;  and  a  time  agreement  has  been 
entered  thereon. 

Votes  in  connection  with  amendments 
to  that  bill  may  occur  on  Monday. 

Conference  reports  may  be  called  up 
at  any  time. 

Other  bills,  cleared  for  action,  may  also 
be  caUed  up,  and  votes,  of  course,  can 
occur  thereon. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 
MAY  13.  1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour 
of  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6:40 
p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Mon- 
day, May  13.  1974,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  9,  1974: 

U.S.  Postal  Skrvick 

The  following-named  person  to  be  a  Ctov- 
ernor  of  the  United  States  Postal  Service  for 
the  term  Indicated: 

For  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
December  8,  1979: 

Hayes  Robertson,  of  Illinois. 

Depabtment  or  JusncK 

Bert  C.  Hum,  of  BUasourl,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  western  district  of  Missouri 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Lawrence  A.  Carpenter,  of  Texas,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  board  of  parole  for  the  term 
expiring  September  30,  1977. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  request!  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 
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DESERVED  RECOGNITIDN  FOR 
BILL  CHAPPELL 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF   FLOSmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  9,  1974 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  gratifying  experiences  for  me  dur- 
ing the  past  5  years  has  been  the  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  the  exceptional  work 
and  outstanding  leadership  of  our  dis- 
tinguished Florida  colleague.  Bill  Chap- 
pell.  Now  he  has  been  honored  through 
the  commentary  of  veteran  Capitol  Hill 
correspondent  Joseph  McCaffrey  on 
Washington  radio  station  WMAL's  "Meet 
the  Member"  broadcast.  Mr.  McCaffrey 
praises  our  colleague  for  his  efforts  to 
balance  the  Federal  budget  as  a  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  That 
praise  is  indeed  well  deserved. 

Bill  Chappell  came  to  Congress  as  a 
freshman  with  a  wealth  of  legislative  ex- 
perience developed  during  his  12  years 
in  the  Florida  House  and  his  service  as 
Speaker  of  that  body.  In  Washington,  his 
abilities  were  immediately  recognized  by 
his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
Bill  Chappell  is  a  hard  worker  and  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  vote  his  convictions. 
As  senior  member  of  the  Florida  delega- 
tion, I  can  attest  to  his  positive  actions 
on  behalf  of  all  Florida. 

A  number  of  leaders  in  the  House — 
among  them  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  of 
Ways  and  Means,  Minority  Leader  Tip 
O'Neill,  and  our  late  and  beloved  Hale 
Boggs — have  journeyed  to  Bill  Chap- 
pell's  district  to  honor  him.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  this  his  third  term  in  the  Con- 
gress, the  leadership  vested  In  him  a  sig- 
nal honor  for  a  third-term  Member — a 
seat  on  the  powerful  Appropriations 
Committee.  As  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee, I  can  speak  without  reservation 
to  the  effective  work  Bill  Chappell  has 
accomplished  both  on  the  full  commit- 
tee and  in  the  three  subcommittees  on 
which  he  serves.  His  appointment  to  a 
third  subcommittee  by  Chairman  Mahon 
is  one  more  testimonial  to  the  significant 
contributions  that  Bill  Chappell  has 
made  to  the  committee  and  the  Congress. 

Joe  McCaffrey  had  high  praise  for  our 
colleague's  citizens'  advisory  committees, 
as  did  Chairman  Mills,  who  once  said  he 
knew  of  no  other  congressional  district 
which  had  committees  of  citizens  to  de- 
velop legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  some  of  our  col- 
leagues may  have  missed  the  "Meet  the 
Member"  broadcast,  I  hereby  submit  a 
transcript  to  be  inserted  Into  the  Recors: 
Mket  thx  Member 
(By  Joseph  McCaffrey) 
'  One  of  the  watchdogs  of  the  Treasury  Is 
Florida's  Bill  Chappell.  He  received  the 
Watchdog  Award  In  1072  for  his  efforts  to 
trim  the  Federal  budget  and  has  considera- 
bly incAmised  hU  Influence  In  the  93rd  Con- 
gress as  a  new  member  of  the  powerful 
House  Appropriations  Committee. 


Congressman  Chappell  believes  that  a  bal- 
anced Federal  budget  holds  the  key  in  the 
fight  against  inflation  and  that  Congress 
must  reassert  itself  in  the  budget-making 
process.  "We  cannot  continue  to  spend  more 
than  we  take  In,"  the  Congressman  asserts, 
adding  that  the  $24  billion  Interest  payment 
on  the  national  debt  last  year  "is  one  sure 
way  to  feed  the  fires  of  inflation."  Chappel  is 
a  prime  supporter  of  budget-reform  legisla- 
tion. 

As  a  Member  of  three  appropriations  sub- 
committees (1)  HUD,  Space,  Science,  Veter- 
ans; (2)  Foreign  Operations;  (3)  and  Dis-< 
trict  of  Columbia,  Chappell  scrutinizes  the 
budgets  of  more  than  20  Federal  agencies. 
Questioning,  probing,  snipping  away,  he 
helped  to  cut  W  billion  from  the  President's 
budget  in  Fiscal  Year  74.  He  fought  for  im- 
proved medical  care  for  veterans,  and  addi- 
tional energy  research  funds.  He  more  than 
ofTset  those  Increases  by  demanding  and  get- 
ting a  $1  billion  cut  in  the  foreign  aid  budg- 
et request. 

While  hard  at  work  trying  to  reduce  spend- 
ing, Chappell  has  continued  to  expand  his 
unique  communications  system  in  the  huge 
nine  county  Fourth  District  of  Florida.  Six 
special  citizens  advisory  committees  are  bard 
at  work  studying  problems  that  face  the 
Fourth  District  and  the  Nation — crime,  re- 
tired citizens,  youth,  environmental  control, 
vocational  education  and  oceanography. 

Their  recommendations  have  been  trans- 
lated into  bills  by  the  Congressman,  and  he 
has  already  seen  four  Included  In  legislation 
passed  by  the  House. 

In  addition  to  the  six  specialized  commit- 
tees, Chappell  has  formed  an  ACTION  Com- 
mittee (Action  In  the  Community  to  Involve 
Our  Neighbors).  The  Congressman  works 
with  ACTION  members  through  get-togeth- 
ers in  the  neighborhoods,  mobile  office  trips 
over  the  district  and  with  bulletins  and  let- 
ters to  encourage  direct  contact  between  the 
people  and  their  elected  representatives. 
"Both  they  and  we  need  this  kind  of  close 
communication,"  Chappell  says>  "It  proves 
our  people  can  have  a  more  effective  voice 
In  the  workings  of  their  government." 

Mr.  Chappell  tells  the  people  of  his  Dis- 
trict, "What  you  think,  how  you  feel  about 
our  country,  and  what  you  are  wlUing  to  do 
for  our  country,  aU  are  vital  to  our  future 
as  a  free  nation.  The  people  of  the  Fourth 
District  are  showing  the  kind  of  stuff  they 
are  made  of.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  your 
faith  in  our  nation  reflected  In  your  fine 
actions  during  this  particular  time  in  our 
history." 

Mr.  Chappell  has  long  recommended  ac- 
cessibility to  the  pe<q>le  and  because  of  that 
has  set  up  three  full  time  offices  and  seven 
part  time  offices  In  the  Fourth  District.  He 
tries  to  keep  as  close  to  the  men  and  women 
he  represents  as  possible. 

Mr.  Chappell  was  a  member  of  the  Florida 
State  Legislatiu«  where  be  served  as  Speaker 
of  the  House,  prior  to  bis  election  to  the 
Congress  In  1968. 


POW'S  AND  MIA'S 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  9,  1974 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  sev- 
eral occasions  during  the  past  year.  I 
have  wrjttoi  to  various  ofQclals  within 


the  administration  asking  them  to  take 
concerted  action  to  assure  a  full  ac- 
counting of  all  American  prisoners  of 
war  and  those  missing  in  action  in  Viet- 
nam. More  than  a  year  has  passed  since 
the  agreement  ending  American  military 
involvement  in  Vietnam  was  signed. 
Nevertheless,  a  large  number  of  Ameri- 
can servicemen  remain  imaccounted  for. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  this  subject,  adopted  by  the 
Indiana  State  Senate,  be  printed  in  thai  ■ 
Exensions  of  Remarksr- 

There  being  nO'<5bjection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

COWttTRKENT    RESOLCTION 

A  concurrent  resolution  XXXI  memorial- 
izing the  President  and  Congress  to  obtain 
full  disclosure  of  the  actual  number  of  Pris- 
oners of  War  and  accounting  for  Servicemen 
missing  in  action,  and  to  obtain  the  prison- 
ers' immediate  release. 

Whereas,  Over  one  year  has  elapsed  since 
the  hostilities  in  Viet  Nam  were  ended  by 
treaty;  and 

Whereas.  Complete  return  of  all  prisoners 
of  war,  with  full  disclosure  of  those  missing 
In  action  was  agreed  to  in  said  treaty;  and 

Whereas.  There  are  a  number  of  Ameri- 
can servicemen  missing  in  action  who  have 
not  been  adequately  accounted  forr  and 

Whereas,  Evidence  from  various  reliable 
sources  continues  to  come  to  light  that  a 
number  of  American  servicemen  are  still 
being  held  prisoner,  some  under  very  Inhu- 
mane conditions:  Now,  Therefore, 

Be  it  res<dved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  the 
House  of  Representatives  concurring: 

Section  1.  In  the  interest  of  all  Americans 
we  urge  the  President  and  Congress  to  take 
all  appropriate  action  to  obtain  the  quick 
release  of  aU  remaining  American  prisoners 
of  war  and  also  to  obtain  a  fuU  accounting 
of  all  American  servicemen  missing  in  action. 

Section  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is 
hereby  directed  to  forward  copies  of  this  res- 
olution to  the  President  and  Viae  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  all  the  members  of 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Indiana. 

Adopted  by  voice  vote  this  thirteenth  day 
of  February,  1974. 


MOE     BTT.T.KR     TESTIFIES     BEFORE 
WILSON  POSTAL  SUBCOMMITTEE 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  May  9,  1974 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  "^11- 
fomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this  week 
the  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Facilities, 
MalL  and  Labor  Management,  which  I 
chafr,  held  the  second  in  a  series  of  hear- 
ings on  the  capital  investment  programs 
of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  The  hearing, 
which  gave  representatives  of  the  postal 
employee  unions  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent their  views  on  Uie  current  status 
of  the  Postal  Service  was  a  valuable  one, 
providing  us  with  substantial  new  in- 
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formation  as  well  as  an  update  on 
programs  in  which  we  have  ongoing 
interest. 

Among  the  iinion  officials  to  appear 
before  us  was  Moe  Biller,  president  of 
the  New  York  Metro  Area  Postal  Union, 
the  largest  local  serving  U.S.  Postal 
Service  employees. 

Moe  is  a  courageous  labor  leader  who 
has  been  active  in  postal  unions  for  over 
35  years  and  whose  knowledge  and 
experience  is  greatly  admired  through- 
out the  postal  community. 

His  statement  before  our  subcommit- 
tee, which  focuses  on  what  he  describes 
as  the  "dehumanization"  of  postal  em- 
ployees by  the  USPS  management  and 
the  scandalous  coflURlmis  which  exist 
at  the  New  York  Bulk  and  Foreign  Mail 
Facility  in  Secaucus,  N.J..  provides  clear 
evidence  that,  despite  some  improve- 
ments instituted  by  Postmaster  General 
Klassen,  on  the  whole  the  Postal  Service 
is  still  not  adequately  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  postal  employees  or  the  general 
public  axid,  therefore,  some  corrective 
action  by  Congress  must  be  taken. 

The  very  incisive  statement  by  Mr. 
Moe  Biller  follows : 

Statement  of  Moe  Billes 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee: My  name  is  Morris  Biller.  I  am 
President  of  the  New  York  Metro  Area  Postal 
Union,  the  l«rgest  postal  union  In  the  na- 
tion, with  26,000  members.  I  also  serve  as 
Regional  Coordinator  of  the  American 
Postal  Workers  Union,  and  In  that  capacity 
I  speak  for  a  total  of  some  70,000  postal  em- 
ployees In  the  Northeastern  part  of  the 
country. 

One  of  the  major  thrusts  of  your  inquiry 
has  to  do  with  the  bUllon-dollar  bulk-center 
concept.  Much  of  what  you  have  learned  to 
date  about  the  bulk  program  is  the  result 
of  plans,  projections,  conjecture  aoid^ven 
wishful  thinking.  As  the  only  union  leiMer 
In  the  country  with  any  bulk-center  experi- 
ence, I  hope  you  will  listen  carefully  to  what 

I  have  to  report  to  you. 

But,  first  let  me  tell  you  that  I  have  been 
directed  by  my  union  members  to  carry  a 
very  clear  and  explicit  and  forceful  message 
to  you  concerning  the  bulk  operations  of 
the  United  States  Postal  Service,  as  well  as 
other  of  Its  operations.  And  let  me  start 
by  advising  you  that  the  70,000  postal  work- 
ers In  our  region — constituting  more  than 

II  per  cent  of  the  total  national  work  force — 
welcome  this  Investigation. 

Through  me.  they  have  been  calling  for 
Just  this  type  of  probe  for  more  than  a  year. 
And,  they  are,  I  believe,  reflecting  a  dissatis- 
faction with  the  postal  service  that  Is  shared 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  their  co-workers 
In  aU  the  states  and  by  countless  millions  of 
Americans  who  use  the  postal  service. 

They  welcome  this  probe  because  they  have 
faith  in  the  Congreas  and  because  they  be- 
lieve that  this  court-of-last-resort  holds 
their  last  hope  for  seeing  the  service  sal- 
vaged from  the  unconscionable  and  out- 
rageous bumbling  that  has  placed  It  on  a 
collision  course  with  self-destruction. 

Instead  of  building  my  presentation  to 
what  might  sound  like  a  sabre-rattling  con- 
clusion, let  me  say  this  at  the  outset: 

America  la  faced  with  the  very  real  poasl- 
bUity  of  a  national  disruption  of  postal 
service. 

I  cannot  teU  you  when  It  will  come,  but  I 
can  ten  you  that  It  Is  coming.  I  could  not 
tell  you  a  year  ago  when  the  lockout  or 
strike— chooee  your  own  term — would  come 
In  New  Yoiic.  but  I  could  tell  you  It  waa 
coming.  And  It  caoM,  la«t  January,  wbea  tlM 
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largest  postal  plant  In  the  nation  and  pos- 
sibly the  world  was  shut  down. 

A  possible  national  disruption  of  poetal 
service  Is  not  an  Idle  threat,  nor.  indeed,  is  It 
a  threat  at  aU.  It  is  a  reasoned  conclusion 
arrived  at  by  responsible  officers  of  the  larg- 
est postal  union  In  America. 

What  the  Congress  Intended  In  enacting 
the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  and  what  the 
USPS  has  perpetrated  on  the  country  in  at- 
tempting to  implement  that  goal  are  two 
very  different  things. 

I^I  were  to  sum  up  in  a  word  what  the 
USPS  has  done  to  the  postal  service  in  the 
past  three  years — and  In  that  same  word 
describe  Its  apparent  and  obvious  end-goal — 
that  word  would  be  "dehiunanlzatlon". 

There  Is  only  one  bulk  center  in  the 
country  now.  and  we  have  It.  Before  any  of 
the  2Q  other  bxilk  centers  are  built  at  a  cost 
of  additional  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars, please  heed  our  experience. 

In  its  dollar-sign.  black-Ink.  balance- 
the-books  approach  to  mall  delivery,  espe- 
cially in  the  bulk  program,  the  USPS  has 
succeeded  in: 

Effecting  mass  relocations  of  workers  to  a 
remote  facility; 

Mandating  arbitrary  and  imconscionable 
shift  changes: 

Disrupting  the  family  Uves  of  thousands  of 
workers: 

Stepping  up  the  exodus  of  career  postal 
workers  through  retirement  and  resignation; 
Wiping   out   seniority    considerations   en- 
joyed for  more  than  a  decade; 

Creating  the  suspicion  among  minority 
groups  that  the  bulk-center  concept  is  de- 
signed to  preclude  them  from  postal  service 
Jobs — although  some  50  per  cent  of  New  York 
area  employees  are  non-white.  That  percent- 
age may  be  higher  elsewhere; 

Ignoring  repeated  union  attempts  to  fore- 
stall confrontation  and  to  keep  the  bulk 
facility  operating;  and 

Falling  to  provide  housing  at  the  remote 
facility  as  mandated  when  ths  bulk-center 
concept  was  conceived. 

All  of  these  actions  led  to  a  massive  shut- 
down of  the  New  York  Bulk  and  Foreign 
Mall  Center  In  Jersey  City.  N.J..  from  Janu- 
ary 21  through  January  24.  1974.  Workers 
stayed  out  despite  leadership  compliance 
with  court  orders  that  they  tell  Ijhem  to 
return  to  work.  Although  we  have  a  huge 
membership,  we  are  a  tight,  unified  labor 
union  that  speaks  with  a  single  voice.  Never- 
theless, despite  our  history  of  responsibility, 
the  workers'  frxwtratlon  was  such  that  even 
court  order  ooxild  not  get  the  conveyor  belts 
running  again. 

If  venality  could  be  proved,  the  dMlslon 
of  the  USPS  to  locate  its  first  bulkcint^r 
in  a  Jersey  swamp  would  be  indictable. 
Transportation,  frankly,  stinks,  as  does  the 
swamp.  There  is  only  one  highway  in  the 
vicinity,  and  when  it  is  closed  due  to  acci- 
dents, fog  or  storms,  thousands  of  workers 
are  either  late  In  reporting,  or  cannot  report 
at  all.  Under  administrative-leave  provisions, 
however,  they  must  be  paid  anyway. 

Chairman  Wilson.  In  opening  these  hear- 
ings, said  that  establishment  at  the  bulk 
centers  was  so  far  advanced  that  the  com- 
mittee could  only  hope  to  avert  future 
mistakes. 

Let  me  respectfully  advise  you  from  first- 
hand experience  what  some  of  those  mistakes 
were. 

Despite  your  having  suffered  tlirough  years 
of  hlgh-declbel  oratory  in  Congress,  I  defy 
you  to  understand  a  single  eight-hour  shift 
in  that  monstrous  swamp  facility  with  all 
of  the  clamor-producing  machinery  modem 
science  can  provide,  but  with  none  of  the 
sound-reducing  materials  or  techniques  that 
same  science  is  providing  In  private  industry. 
Not  ainoe  World  War  U,  pwhapa,  have 
Americans  been  forced  to  stand  In  line  to 
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use  the  lavatory.  It's  World  War  II  again  in 
the  swamp  facility. 

What  happens  when  you  project  a  facility 
for  2.600  workers  and  you  hire  more  than 
3,500 — with  more  to  come?  What  happens  is 
that  you  have  no  place  to  stand— let  alone 
sit  down — in  the  lunchroom.  Coffee-stained 
work  clothes  are  the  postal  workers  CD's. 

Workers  volunteered  for  the  Jersey  City 
facility,  based  on  promises — ^whlch  proved  to 
be  lies— from  management.  All  of  the  other 
degradations  to  which  they  had  been  sub- 
jected simply  came  to  a  head  when  USPS 
arbitrarily  announced  unacceptable  shift 
changes.  Our  union  fought  those  changes  in 
federal  court  and  in  arbitration.  We  miist 
have  been  doing  something  right.  We  won 
in  both  arenas,  even  forcing  a  pre-arbltratlon 
settlement  in  the  latter  case. 

By  the  way.  those  tour  assignments  were 
ordered  for  January  21.  1974.  Today — May  7. 
1974— the  bulk  facility  is  stUl  not  geared  for 
utilizing  those  tours.  Mismanagement? 
Wcrse.  Managerial  stupidity. 

Forget  that  the  USPS  provided  only  half 
the  locker  space  actually  required  for  workers, 
but  dont  disregard  the  fact  that  tons  of  maU 
must  sit  outdoors  in  expensive  trailers  for  a 
week  and  more  because  "someone"  miscal- 
culated storage  need^Apparently.  the  deslgn- 
er.>  never  checked  M^ee  that  maU  boats  dont 
l"ave  every  hour  Sa  the  hour — but  often  a 
week  or  more  apart. 

When  we  tried  to  tell  the  service  that 
combining  foreign.  mUitary  and  bulk  maU 
operations  into  one  wouldn't  work,  they 
scoffed.  Now.  in  view  of  the  total  failure  of 
this  program,  that  concept  is  being  aban- 
doned. 

The  bulk-center  concept  depends  on  the 
massing  of  huge  volumes  of  mail  from  other 
dispatch  points — for  the  purpose  of  expedit- 
ing delivery.  Despite  the  USPS  contention 
that  bulk  mall  is  moving  a  little  faster,  we 
know  otherwise.  The  best  barometer  In  this 
country  concerning  mall  flow  is  the  postal 
worker.  He  says  no. 

The  United  Parcel  Service  is  knocking  our 
brains  out  in  terms  of  rapid  delivery.  One  of 
the  reasons  may  be  that  UPS  doesn't  route  a 
package  from  42nd  Street  to  a  swamp  in  an- 
other state  before  delivering  it  to  43rd  Street. 
Can  the  bulk  concept  work  at  all,  or  should 
it  be  abandoned  before  it  bankrupts  the  serv- 
ice? I  simply  don't  know.  I  am  here  to  relay 
the  experience  of  many  thousands  of  postal 
workers  to  the  effect  that  it  is  not  working. 
And,  in  view  of  the  total  loss  of  credibility  of 
the  USPS,  nothing  less  than  a  thorough 
Investigation  by  the  Congress  can  determine 
whether  It  Is  salvageable.  In  any  event,  it 
could  be  catastrophic  if  the  other  centers 
were  to  be  opened  before  the  Jersey  City 
center  is  fully  operational,  fully  tested  and 
working  at  least  atytcceptable  levels. 

Can  the  taxpayer  continue  to  subsidize 
such  costly  blundering?  I  leave  the  answer 
to  you  commlttai  members  and  your  col- 
leagues who  mu/t  vote  massive  public  sub- 
sidies for  USPS  each  year. 

The  officers  of  my  union  have  asked  me  to 
invite  this  subconunittee — and  to  urge  this 
committee — to  come  to  our  region  for  an  on- 
site  inspection  and  for  local  public  hearings. 
We  don't  ask  you  to  listen  Just  to  us,  but  to  • 
the  workers.  They  know  where  It's  at.  Be- 
cause, where  it's  at  is  where  they  are  at,  and 
they  don't  want  the  service  to  fall. 

In  this  regard,  I  might  mention  th«t  since 
USPS's  board  of  governors  moved  into  their 
new  penthouse  headquarters  here  In  Wash- 
ington they  haven't  made  any  significant 
attempt  to  determine*  first-hand  what  Is 
happening  In  the  country's  first  bulk  center. 
In  fact.  It  took  vlrtuaUy  a  court  order  to  get 

them  Involved  In  the  January  dlsnq>tlon 

even  after  the  prototype  of  their  bUllon- 
dollar  bulk  program  was  shut  down  tight. 
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While  you  are  in  the  New  York  area — and 
we  hope  earnestly  that  you  will  come — look 
at  what  la  happening  at  other  facOltles 
Bince  the  USPS  succeeded  the  former  Post 
Office  Department.  Would  you  believe  we  had 
to  throw  a  picket  line  around  part  of  Rocke- 
feller Center  because  28  women  workers  were 
forced  to  share  a  single  commode  in  the 
manager's  office? 

Would  you  believe  that  one  postal  facility 
was  closed  down  because  the  workers  were 
unable  to  handle  maU  In  21-degree  tempera- 
tures? The  broken  boiler  responsible  for  the 
condition  Is  stUl  held  together  with  scotch 
ti4>e  and  paper  clips  and  I  expect  this  facility 
will  be  closed  down  next  winter. 

Physical  conditions  in  many  of  our  fa- 
culties are  unbelievable.  One  worker — at 
least— even  takes  off  his  work  clothes  out- 
side his  apartment  door  so  that  be  won't 
carry  roaches  home. 

Safety?  Put  aside  for  now  the  fact  that 
one  worker  lost  an  arm  in  a  conveyor  belt — 
after  USPS  was  warned  by  the  union  that  the 
equipment  was  unsafe.  Even  more  frustrat- 
ing, perhaps,  is  the  fact  that  the  service's 
much-touted  safety  program  Is  a  fiasco.  It 
is  the  product  of  managers  talking  to  man- 
agers and  no-one  talking  to  the  man  or 
woman  who  operates  the  machine.  The  pres- 
ent local  and  regional  health  and  safety  com- 
mittees have  been  a  total  failure.  I  can 
document  for  you  that  health-endangering 
and  life-endangering  conditions  have  gone 
uncorrected  for  several  years  after  they  were 
reported  to  managment. 

In  the  bulk  facility  and  elsewhere,  some 
conditions  are  so  bad  that  one  of  my  offi- 
cers proposed  that  hard-hats  be  Issued  to  our 
workers.  In  addition,  guard  rails  are  missing; 
lighting  Is  BO  poor  as  to  be  conducive  to  ac- 
cidents; equipment  design  is  so  faulty  that 
workers  constantly  admonish  each  other  to 
watch  their  fingers,  hands  and  arms  lest  they 
be  caught  in  the  machinery.  The  litany  of 
hazards  is  endless. 

In  the  areas  of  safety,  health  and  labor 
TClations,  the  USPS  has  built  a  consistent 
track  record  of  arrogance. 

Chiseled  In  granite  on  the  facades  of  postal 
buUdlngs  across  the  country  is  a  now-famous 
legend  which  pays  tribute  to  the  dedication 
of  the  postal  worker.  Chip  that  legend  away. 
Cover  it  up.  Forget  It. 

There  waa  morale,  an  esprit,  in  the  postal 
service  when  I  entered  it  In  1937.  It  con- 
tinued, with  some  ups  and  downs,  through 
the  Intervening  decades.  Now,  it  is  all  but 
gone. 

The  USI^  has  almost  succeeded  in  destroy- 
ing the  human  factor  in  the  postal  service. 
In  Its  mechanlzatlon-manla.  it  forgets  that 
we  are  flesh-and-blood  people  not  holes  In 
computer  cards.  We  can't  go  home  and  ex- 
pect the  respect  of  otir  vrtves  and  our  chil- 
dren if  we  have  Just  spent  more  than  a  third 
of  our  waking  hours  In  an  atmosphere  of  dis- 
respect and  even  degradation. 

We  tried  to  get  that  message  across  in  the 
New  York  strike  of  1970.  We  tried  to  get  that 
message  to  you  from  the  swamp  in  January, 
1974.  I  am  trying  earnestly,  on  behalf  of 
70,000  workers  in  our  region — and  possibly 
the  vast  majority  of  the  service's  600,000 
workers — to  get  that  message  to  you  again. 

While  we  continue  our  struggle  for  every 
working  man's  inalienable  and  inevitable 
right — the  right  to  strike — we  wUl  not  be 
deterred  in  our  quest  for  human  dignity  by 
a  clause  in  a  extract,  by  any  law  that  helps 
deny  us  that  dignity  or  by  any  conclusion 
that  when  we  entered  government  service  we 
surrendered  our  rights  as  citizens. 

I  know  of  not  a  single  postal  worker  who 
woiUd  rather  walk  a  picket  Une  without  pay 
than  pursue  his  chosen  life's  work  and  col- 
lect his  paycheck.  But,  and  this  is  something 
USPS  has  yet  to  learn,  there  are  things  more 
Important  than  that  paycheck. 
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The  Industrial  Bevolutlon  helped  make 
America  the  most  affluent  nation  in  the 
world.  But,  since  it  was  truly  a  revolution 
rather  than  an  orderly  transition,  it  took  a 
heavy  toU.  Miners  died  alow  deaths  in  un- 
derground tombs  aiul  even  slower  deaths 
from  lung  disease:  Sweat  shops  accounted 
for  countless  deaths  and  malmlngs  of  men. 
women  and  even  small  children.  But,  in  re- 
cent decades,  the  private  sector — albeit  with 
Congressional,  union  and  sociin  prodding — 
has  addressed  itself  to  safety  and  health 
problems.  But,  not  so  the  USPS.  While  at- 
tempting to  automate  the  postal  service,  it  is 
emulating  not  the  private-enterprise  ap- 
proach of  the  late  20th  Century,  but  the 
disastrous  approach  of  the  earliest  days  of 
the  Industrial  Revolution. 

I  realize  that  you  cannot  possibly — with 
all  of  the  problems  of  governing  that  you  face 
dally — fully  understand  how  deep-rooted  the 
■workers'  feelings  are. 

At  the  very  moment  that  you  are  inquir- 
ing into  the  modernization  programs  of  the 
postal  service,  the  directors  and  the  board  of 
governors — with  no  accountability  to  any- 
one— are  creating  a  climate  of  rebeUlon  that 
Is  coming  to  a  head. 

Is  this  any  way  to  run  a  post  office,  or  even 
a  toonervllle  trolley? 

On  l>ehalf  of  70.000  postal  workers,  the 
leadership  of  my  union  again  urges  you  to 
come  to  the  New  York  area  and  help  prevent 
the  continuance  and  the  spread  of  an  event- 
ually-fatal disease  in  the  postal  service — 
total  dehumanization.  <• 

Conditions  In  my  region  are  not  substan- 
tially di^erent  from  those  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  except  that  we  have  bad  the 
added  experience  of  the  nation's  first  bulk- 
center  operation. 

I  am  constantly  in  touch  with  postal  union 
leaders  and  workers  throughout  the  country, 
and  I  can  tell  you  that  many  if  not  most 
agree  with  the  officers  of  the  New  York  Metro 
Area  Postal  Union  when  they  say  a  national 
disruption  of  postal  service  Is  not  only  pos- 
sible <M-  probable  but  vlrtuaUy  certain  un- 
less the  Congress  heeds  our  plea  and  re- 
sponds to  our  retonmiendations. 

The  postal  workers  in  this  country  want 
the  service  to  survive  and.  prosper.  They 
helped  it  thrive  for  decades.  And.  not  once  in 
this  presentation  have  you  heard  me  voice 
a  word  of  opposition  to  automation,  per  se. 
That  is  not  our  thrust,  as  it  has  been  in  the 
Canadian  postal  strike.  We  are  sophisticated 
enough  to  realize  that  you  cannot  run  a  20th 
Century  postal  plant  with  19th  Century 
equipment  and  techniques.  We  will  learn  to 
run  your  machines  and  even  Improve  on 
your  techniques.  But,  whUe  you  are  speeding 
Into  the  future  mechanically,  don't  expect 
us  to  sit  StUl  whUe  the  USPS  degrades  us 
with  antiquated  and  barbaric  working  con- 
ditions. 

Our  recommendations  to  you  are  both  rea- 
soned and  reasonable.  They  include : 

(1)  Greater  Congressional  oversight  of 
USPS's  massive  capitalization  ,  program,  at 
the  same  time  avoiding  hindering  those  pro- 
grams that  are  working.  Wevwant  oversight, 
not  over-klU; 

(2)  The  right  to'strlke  for  postal  workers. 
WhUe  hoping  we  would  never  have  to  exer- 
cise that  right,  we  wui  not  accept,  nor  do 
we  now  accept  the  second-class  citizenship 
that  has  been  forced  upon  us; 

(3)  Forcing  USPS  to  comply  with  stand- 
ards set  by  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration.  USPS  claims  com- 
pliance, but  again  there  Is  no  oversight.  No 
one  is  allowed  into  the  facilities  for  Inspec- 
tions. "Rie  secrecy  at  the  Jersey  bulk  center 
Is  sucli  that  a  New  York  Times  reporter  made 
a  game  out  of  it  for  an  entire  month,  calling 
the  general  manager  twice  a<lay  asking  for 
permission  to  enter  the  premises.  He  was  told 
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that  the  Times — and  I  therefore  must  also 
conclude  the  American  public — had  no  right 
to  see  what  was  going  on.  (These  three  rec- 
ommendations can  be  Implemented  by 
amending  the  Postal  Reorganizatiofi  Act  of 
1970):  and 

(4)  On-slght  Inspections  and  local  public 
hearings  in  the  New  York  area  by  this  sub- 
committee. We  have  nothing  to  hide.  We 
have  everything  to  show  you. 

The  70.000  workers  m  the  region  believe 
that  together  with  the  Congress  we  can 
steer  the  postal  service  off  Its  collision  course 
with  disaster. 

Thank  you. 


THE  KnXON  TRANSCRIPTS 


,HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OP   CALIFOHNIA 

IN  THE  house;  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  9,  1974 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  a 
statement  by  the  man  who  has  done  so 
much  to  make  us  proud  to  be  pSIlticians: 

Congress  is,  of  course,  on  its  (inaudible). 
And  yet  they  are  so  enormously  frustrated 
that  they  are  exhausted.  Isn't  that  the 
point? 

I  completely  agree  with  the  President. 
That  is  exactly  the  point.  Will  our  sense 
of  betrayal  and  outrage  remain  as  in- 
audible as  the  President?  Or  do  we  reaJy 
take  seriously  what  we  say  about  the 
pride  and  vigilance  of  a  self-governing 
people? 

It  takes  a  long  time  before  a  guest  be- 
comes so  obnoxious  we  feel  we  must  ask 
him  to  leave.  It  takes  an  even  longer  time 
before  we  feel  that  a  President  has  over- 
stayed his  welcome  and  must  be  forced 
out.  But  when  a  President  feels  that 
transcripts  such  as  these  represent  a  de- 
fense, then  I  feel  that  time  has  come. 

The  few  people  who  are  still  hardy 
enough  to  support  the  President — as  op- 
posed to  those  who  merely  say.  "Well, 
perhaps  he  still  isn't  impeachable" — no 
longer  say  Mr.  Nixon  is  believable  when 
he  says  anything  about  Watergate:  in- 
stead, they  say,  "Watergate  isn't  im- 
portant." I  agree  that  this  is  the  only 
possible  defense  left — a  fact  which  the 
White  House  itself  doesn't  seem  to  have 
grasped. 

Is  Watergate  Important?  Mr.  Nixon 
thinks  that  only  the  "(adjective-deleted* 
Republicans"  would  have  that  opinion, 
and  that  Democrats  will  shrug  it  off  as 
"fun-and-games." 


I  assure  Mr.  Nixon  he  is  mistaken. 

Here  is  one  Democrat  who  thinks 
otherwise — who  thinks  that  Watergate 
and  the  unending  stream  of  lies  and  cov- 
er-up evasions  strikes  at  the  very  heart 
of  a  democracy:  the  truthfulness  of  the 
facts  that  serve  as  the  basis  of  public 
debate,  especially  when  those  facts  are 
^aranteed  by  the  moral  authority  of 
government  and  its  leaders. 

But  it  seems  hardly  worthwhile  for  me 
to  get  up  here  and  denoimce  Mr.  Nixon. 
As  eloquent  as  I  am.  I  could  never  do  the 
job  on  Mr.  Nixon  that  he  has  done  to 
himself.  A  poet  once  observed  "what  a 
tangled  web  we  weave,  when  first  we 
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practice  to  deceive."  The  surprise  is  that 
with  all  the  practice  Mr.  Nixon  has  be«i 
getting,  he  never  got  any  better. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  neatly  sununed  up  his 
own  dilemma: 

What  the  hell  does  one  disclose  that  Jen't 
going  to  blow  something? 

Our  President  spent  a  year  trying  to 
find  the  answer  to  that  question.  He  still 
hasn't  found  it. 


SOUTH  ALLEGHENY  KIWANIS  CLUB 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  9,  1974 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  oT  the 
most  renowned  and  respected  service 
organizations  in  the  world  is  Kiwanis  Li- 
temational.  It  encircles  the  globe  and 
more  than  267,000  individuals  proudly 
wear  the  lapel  pin  which  identifies  them 
as  being  dedicated  to  serving  youth, 
community,  and  Nation. 

KiwEinians  come  from  every  walk  of 
life  and  are  bound  by  the  common 
motto:  "We  Build."  VolimtarUy,  they  as- 
sume the  mantle  of  leadership.  They 
work  with  the  young,  the  old,  the  poor, 
the  handicapped,  and  the  sick.  They  en- 
courage church  attendance  and  point 
the  way  to  career  possibilities  for  aspir- 
ing students. 

The  organization  is  an  ever-growing 
one.  It  started  with  16  clubs  in  1916  and 
now  numbers  5,948.  I  am  pleased,  there- 
fore, to  inform  my  colleagues  today  of 
the  formation  of  another  member  club  in 
Kiwanis  International — the  South  Alleg- 
heny Kiwanis  Club,  organized  in  my  20th 
Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  South  Allegheny  Club  was  orga- 
nized March  11,  1974,  primarily  through 
the  guidance  and  sponsorship  of  the  Mc- 
Keesport  Kiwanis  Club  and  its  president, 
Mr.  Albert  L.  Greenberg.  On  May  17, 
1974.  Mr.  William  Laughlin,  the  Penn- 
sylvania District  Governor  of  Kiwanis, 
will  present  the  new  club's  charter  to  Mr. 
Edward  A.  Pollack  of  1015  Woodland 
Ave.,  Port  Vue.  Mr.  Pollack,  a  man  highly 
respected  for  his  work  in  church  and 
commimity  activities,  is  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  South  Allegheny  Club.  I  have 
been  graciously  invited  to  participate  in 
the  program  for  that  evening  along  with 
Mr.  Stanley  S.  Skrymes,  the  district's 
lieutenant  governor;  the  Rev.  Leo  Beck, 
pastor  of  St.  Eugene's  Church  and  a 
charter  member  of  the  new  club,  and  a 
number  of  prominent  residents  of  the 
area. 

Assisting  Mr.  Pollack  in  leading  the 
South  Allegheny  Club  during  its  first 
year  of  operation  will  be  Mr.  Harry  N. 
Henderson  of  Lincoln,  first  vice  presi- 
dent; Mr.  Charles  E.  Gibson  of  Port  Vue, 
•  second  vice  presWent ;  Mr.  Dennis  p! 
Hutskow  of  Glassport,  secretary,  and 
Mr.  James  L.  Blaha  of  Port  Vue. 

Directors  of  the  club  include  Mr.  Jo- 
seph J.  Anderko  of  Glassport,  Mr.  Clyde 
Doonan  of  McKeesport,  Mr.  Frederick 
Gibson  Jr.  of  Port  Vue.  Mr.  Robert  W. 
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Kessllng  of  Liberty,  Mr.  David  C.  Kohl 
and  Mr.  Robert  E.  Lee,  both  of  Glassport, 
and  Mr.  William  Cidboy  of  Port  Vue. 
Committee  chairmen  Include  Mr.  Kohl, 
Mr.  Kessllng,  Mr.  Vincent  J.  Restauri, 
Mr.  Anthony  J.  Marcenelle,  Mr.  Law- 
rence S.  Knapp,  and  Mr.  Clifford  C. 
Williams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  South  Allegheny 
Kiwanis  Club.  I  know  they  will  add  to 
the  already  glowing  record  of  Kiwanis 
International's  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments and  make  this  a  better  world  in 
which  all  can  hve. 
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JOHN  GLOVER  SAVES  TWO 
CHILDREN 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  9,  1974 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  when  we  are  deluged  with  tales  of 
violence,  strife,  and  corruption,  it  is  re- 
freshing to  read  of  man's  humanity  to- 
ward man. 

Today  I  would  like  to  commend  John 
Glover,  a  gentleman  whose  quick-think- 
ing averted  a  terrible  tragedy  in  my 
hometown  of  Joliet.  HI.,  last  week.  By 
keeping  a  cool  head  in  an  emergency.  Mr. 
Glover  was  able  to  save  the  lives  of  two 
small  children  trapped  in  a  burning  car. 
I  would  also  like  to  -commend  two  Joliet 
city  employees,  Dan  Hennessey  and  Ray 
Stefanski,  who  assisted  in  the  rescue  and 
extinguished  the  fire. 

I  am  proud  to  submit  for  the  Record  a 
story  which  ran  in  the  Joliet  Herald- 
News  describing  their  actions : 

John   Glover   Saves   Two  Children 
(By  Terry  Halg) 
A  tragedy  was  averted  Friday  on  Jollet's 
west  side  when  John  Glover  came  to  the  res- 
cue of  two  small  children  trapped  In  a  burn- 
ing car. 

GlOver  of  1 10  Third  Avenue,  had  Just  driven 
his  auto  Into  a  parking  space  outside  a  busi- 
ness at  Jefferson  and  Hickory  Streets  when 
he  noticed  Clint  and  Stephanie  MUler  strug- 
gling inside  their  father's  car. 

Three-year-old  Clint  was  trapped  In  the 
back  seat  of  the  car  and  his  flve-year-old 
sister  was  attempting  to  open  a  front  door 
which  was  apparently  Jammed. 

"I  yelled  at  her  to  open  the  back  door," 
said  Glover.  The  girl  req>onded  and  the  two 
youths  were  carried  from  the  scene  to  an 
ambulance  which  had  Just  arrived  along  with 
flre  fighting  units. 

Glover  said  the  family  was  fortunate  the 
auto  door  opened  by  pulling  the  handle.  "If 
she  would  have  had  to  pull  up  on  the  knob, 
It  might  have  been  a  different  story,"  he  said 
later  at  the  hospital. 

Clint,  whose  parents  live  at  615  Columbia 
Street,  was  listed  in.-good  condj^ion  Satur- 
day at  Saint  Joseph  Hospital.  He  suffered 
minor  burns  and  smoke  inhalation. 

Police  units  responding  to  the  emergency 
are  recommending  Glover  and  two  city  em- 
ployes for  commendations. 

Police  said  Dan  Hennessey  and  Ray  Stef- 
anski assisted   in  the  rescue  and  were  re- 
sponsible for  extinguishing  the  flre. 
Mrs.  Miller  said  she  had  Just  filled  the  car 


with  gasoline  and  was  running  an  errand 
when  the  mishap  occurred. 

A  sister  of  Mrs.  MUler  was  left  in  the  car 
to  attend  the  children.  She  left  the  car  for  a 
minute  to  remind  Mrs.  MUler  to  pick  up  an 
item. 

"I  stiU  can't  believe  how  fast  it  happened," 
Mrs.  Miller  said.  "I  was  In  the  store  only  sec- 
onds when  someone  ran  up  and  said,  'Tour 
car's  on  fire.'  "  f 

It  was  unknown  whether  the  small  boy  was 
playing  with  matches  or  the  fire  was  a  result 
of  spontaneous  combustion. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RICHARD  E. 
CHEVERTON 


HON.  RICHARD  F.  VANDER  VEEN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9,  1974 

Mr.  VANDER  VEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  saddened  by  the  May  8,  1974,  death 
of  Richard  E.  Cheverton,  58.  Dick  was 
news  director  of  WOTV  television  chan- 
nel 8  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Because  of  his  belief  in  the  public's 
right  to  know  he  helped  develop  the  best 
and  most  competitive  news  markets  in 
western  Michigan. 

I  quote  from  the  May  8,  1974,  issue  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  Press : 

He  was  past  president  of  the  national 
Radio-Television  News  Directors  Association 
and  of  its  regional  and  Iowa  components,  a 
director  of  the  Associated  Press  Radio-Televi- 
sion board  and  of  the  National  Editorial  Con- 
ference. 

Cheverton  was  a  co-founder  and  charter 
member  of  the  Press  Club  of  Grand  Rapids 
and  a  member  of  the  club's  first  board  of 
governors. 

He  was  news  director  of  both  WOOD-AM 
and  FM  and  the  former  WOOD-TV  untU  a 
Federal  Communications  Commission  order 
changed  thi  name  of  the  latter  to  WOTV,  fol- 
lowing sale  of  the  radio  faculty  to  local  own- 
ers. 

Cheverton  was  a  graduate  of  Monmouth 
College  in  Illinois.  He  worked  for  various 
newspapers  in  eastern  United  States  before 
going  to  New  York  city  to  be  a  sports  writer. 
Shortly  afterward,  he  was  named  the  first 
editor  of  Parade,  the  Sunday  newspaper  sup- 
plement tabloid. 

After  return  from  naval  service  in  World 
War  II,  he  became  a  reptorter.  then  news  di- 
rector for  a  radio  and  television  station  In 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  He  came  to  Grand  Rapids 
as  news  director  in  1956. 

On  AprU  19,  Cheverton  was  awarded  the 
AP's  First  Amendment  Award  for  his  efforts 
in  defense  of  the  public's  right  to  know  and 
the   Journalist's   right   to  publish. 

His  television  news  operation  was  declared 
the  best  in  outstate  Michigan.  Awards  won 
under  hU  leadership  Included  The  RTNDA's 
Edward  R.  Murrow  award.  The  Peabody 
award.  The  Sigma  DelU  Chi  and  DuPont 
medallions  and  the  Gold  Medallion  of  the 
Detroit  Press  Club. 

Cheverton  was  one  of  four  survivors  In 
a  party  of  six,  when  a  Polish  airliner,  carry- 
ing members  of  a  station-sponsored  Euro- 
pean tour  and  others,  crashed  In  Russia.  He 
spent  eight  days  in  a  Russian  hospital  and 
several  more  days  In  Moscow  before  coming 
home. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Virginia:  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Maude  arlffith;  a  daughter.  Mrs. 
Thomas  (Nancy)  Campbell,  all  of  Grand 
Rapids;  a  son.  Richard  E.  of  PhUadelpbla; 
and  one  granddaughter. 


\ 
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HOSPITAL  MAGAZINE  WARNS  OP 
EMOTIONAL  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST 
MEDICAL  RESEARCH 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Thursday,  May  9,  1974 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
vote  in  the  House  limiting  fetal  research 
Is  described  as  politically  motivated  in- 
terference with  the  freedom  of  medical 
research  In  an  editorial  in  the  June  issue 
of  Hospital  Practice. 

This  monthly  magazine  has  a  nation- 
wide reputation  for  the  high  quality  of  its 
medical  reporting  and  articles  written  .by 
leading  medical  scientists  and  practi- 
tioners. It  correctly  describes  the  "emo- 
tion-arousing" campaign  against  fetal 
research  tis  "a  rampage  of  know-noth- 
ingism."  The  editorial  follows: 

A  Rampage  of  "Know-Nothincism" 
(By  David  W.  Fisher)' 
On  AprU  11,  in  Boston,  Mass..  five  physi- 
cians connected  with  Boston  City  Hospital 
were  Indicted  by  a  grand  Jury.  One  was  ac- 
cused of  responsibility  for  the  death  of  a  24- 
week  abortus  removed  by  hysterotomy  in  an 
abortion  completely  legal  under  Massachu- 
setts law.  The  charge:  manslaughter.  The 
other  four  had  been  Involved  In  a  study  of 
antibiotic  transport  from  maternal  to  fetal 
circulations.  Their  method  had  Involved  ad- 
ministration of  the  antibiotics  to  women 
scheduled  for  abortions,  then  measuring  con- 
centration in  fetal  tissue  postabortion.  They 
*  were  charged  under  a  19th  century  statute 
forbidding  the  removal  of  human  bodies  or 
remains  for  dissection,  an  antl-grave-rob- 
blng  law. 

On  AprU  35.  In  Washington,  D.C.,  the  U.S. 
Rouse  of  Representatives  approved  by  a  vote 
of  281  to  68  an  amendment  to  Its  1974-75 
appropriations  blU  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation  forbidding  the  expenditure  by 
the  NSP  of  any  funds  in  or  out  of  the  coun- 
try to  "support  research  ...  on  a  human 
fetus  which  has  been  removed  from  the  womb 
and  which  has  a  beating  heart." 

On  various  other  recent  dates,  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  Trenton,  N.J.,  Sacramento.  Calif.,  and 
Albany.  N.Y..  bUU  were  Introduced  Into  the 
respective  state  legtalaturee  to  ban,  limit,  or 
encumber  human  fetal  research. 

Clearly,  a  pattern  exists.  The  assault  on 
fetal  research  Is  a  concerted  one,  well  orga- 
nized by  the  national  antlabortion  or  "Right 
to  Life"  forces.  These  forces,  frustrated  by 
legislative  and  Judicial  actions  stripping 
away  the  fabric  of  anti-abortion  laws,  have 
apparently  made  a  decision  to  mount  an 
emotion -arousing  campaign  depleting  scien- 
tific researchers  as  fiends  in  lab  coats  deriv- 
ing sadistic  pleasure  from  expterimenting  on 
and  torturing  helpless  "Infants."  The  "know- 
nothlnglsts"  approach  of  this  campaign  is 
clearly  exposed  when  one  reads  the  debate  on 
the  NSF  limitation  amendment  that  took 
place  In  the  House  of  Representatives.  Thus. 
Rep.  Lawrence  J.  Hogan  (R-Md.)  is  quoted 
in  the  Congressional  Record  (11931,  AprU  25, 
1974)  as  foUows: 

"I  submit  that  this  Is  a  subject  of  debate 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  today  precisely 
because  of  the  ethics  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, which  has  brought  us  to  a  point  where 
medical  doctors  no  longer  acknowledge  their 
responslbUity  to  preserve  life,  but  fully  ac- 
knowledge their  authority  to  destroy  life. 
That's  the  status  of  medical  ethics  in  this 
country  today." 

By  way  of  further  iUUstratlng  the  emotlon- 
mongerlng  employed  In  the  assault  on  fetal 
research,  one  can  turn  again  to  the  Con- 
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gresslonal  Record,  this  time  to  statements 
made  by  the  congressman  who  both  last  year 
and  ,  this  year  sponsored  the  amendments 
to  restrict  NSF  fetal  research  support.  Rep. 
Angelo  ».  Roncallo  (R-N.Y.).  When  Rep. 
Roncallo  Introduced  his  proposal  in  1973,  he 
spun  this  tale  of  horror  (Congressional  Rec- 
ord, vol.  119,  pt.  18,  pp.  20946-20947). 

"Just  last  sununer.  Dr.  Peter  A.  J.  Adam 
of  Case  Western  Reserve  University  In  Cleve- 
land went  to  Helsinki.  Supported  by  NIH 
funds,  he  and  three  Finnish  researchers  per- 
formed some  of  the  most  abominable  ex- 
periments on  live  human  fetuses  that  I  have 
ever  heard  of. 

"Let  me  quote  to  you  the  description 
printed  in  Medical  World  News: 

"  'To  produce  these  data,  the  Investigators 
severed  the  heards  of  12  pre  viable  fetuses  ob- 
tained by  abdominal  hysterotomy  at  12  to 
20  weeks  gestation.  Tlie  lieads  were  then 
perfused  through  the  Internal  carotid 
arteries.' 

"Can  you  believe  this.  Mr.  Chairman?  It  Is 
the  making  of  a  new  Frankenstein.  These 
people  cut  the  heads  off  living  human  fetuses 
while  they  still  had  a  heartbeat  and  stuck 
them  up  on  tubes.  All  this  to  find  out  if 
some  sugar  substitute  called  BOHE  could  . 
serve  as  a  human  energy  source." 

Noteworthy,  of  course.  Is  the  fact  that  the 
"prevlable  fetuses"  In  the  cited  report  be- 
came "living  human  fetuses  while  they  sUU 
had  a  heartbeat"  In  Rep.  Roncallo's  perora- 
tion. Note  too,  that  the  purpose  of  Dr.  Adam's 
research  In  Rep.  Roncallo's  version  was  to 
check  out  "some  sugar  substitute."  In  point 
of  fact,  the  objective  of  the  Investigation 
was  a  comparative  study  of  metabolic  energy 
sources  in  the  fetal  brain,  speciflcaUy  a  com- 
parison of  the  utuizatlon  of  glucose  and  of 
an  alternative  metabolic  substrate,  o-^-hy- 
droxybutyrate  (bohb)  .  This  did  not  prevent 
the  congressman  from  referring  back  to  this 
"abomination"  In  the  debate  this  spring, 
when  he  announced:  "As  for  me  and  man- 
kind. I  will  stick  to  saccharine  rather  than 
condone  vivisection  of  live  human  fetuses." 
(Congressional  Record,  12505,  May  1.  1974.) 

However,  the  purpose  of  this  editorial  Is 
not  to  document  the  demagogic  proclivities 
of  members  of  our  Congress.  Res  ipsa  loqui- 
tur. Rather,  It  is  to  underline  the  nature  of 
an  organized  assault  on  medical  science,  an 
assault  that  threatens  some  of  the  most 
promising  Investigative  efforts  In  blomedl- 
cln©  today.  In  preparing  to  write  this  edi- 
torial. I  spoke  with  a  number  of  men  and 
women  actively  involved  in'^iveotlgations 
related  to  prenatal  detection  ot  disease,  the 
development  of  genetic  studies  involving 
human  embryonic  tissue  ciUture  lines,  the 
antenatal  development  of  Immunologic  com- 
petence, etc.  The  dear  consensus  was  that 
any  form  of  fetal  research:  was  risky  in  the 
context  of  mdlctments  for  mii^aughter  and 
grave-robbing  and  of  legislative  attacks  bom 
in  ignorance  and  nurtured^,«  Imprecision. 
Many  echoed  the  statement  teade  in  the  New 
York  Times  by  Dr.  Frederick  C.  Robblns, 
Dean  of  Case  Western  Reserve  medieal  school 
(and  a  Nobel  laureate'''for  work  demonstrat- 
ing the  feaslbUlty  of  the  growing  of  polio 
virus  in  human  embr)^lc  tissue  lines) : 
"You  have  to  be  a  brave  fellow  to  do  feral 
research  these  days." 

What  Is  being  buUt  Is  hysteria.  And,  un- 
happily. It  Is  being  done  with  amazing  suc- 
cess. It  will  be  recalled  that  the  vote  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  approving  the  Ron- 
callo amendment  was  overwhelming,  a  mar- 
gin very  cloee  to  five  to  one.  In  reading  the 
full  text  of  the  debate.  It  was  clear  that  this 
vote  did  not  reflect  any  Ideologic  revulsion 
by  Congress  against  fetal  research.  Indeed, 
some  of  the  Individuals  who  voted  for  the 
amendment  actually  spoke  on  the  floor 
against  Its  burden.  Nor  did  It  reflect  a  fail- 
ure on  the  part  at  opi>onent8  to  make  clear 
the  antlaclentlflc  character  of  the  proposal. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  opposition  eloquently 
led  by  Rep.  BeUa  S.  Abzug  (D-N.Y.),  very 
specifically  spelled  out  the  areas  of  disease 
research  that  were  being  endangered. 

What  was  belng'^ reflected  in  the  over- 
whelming vote  was  the  reaction  of  members 
of  Congress  to  highly  organized  and  vocal 
pressure.  And  clearly  the  only  antidote  to 
such  pressure  is  a  counterpressxire  from 
those  In  the  best  possible  position  to  exeit 
it — physician;.  Unfortunately,  to  date  there 
has  been  very  little  such  counterpressure. 

In  saying  this,  there  is  no  intention  to  de- 
nigrate or  minimize  the  very  outspoken 
stand  taken  by  the  leadership  of  the  Boston 
medical  community,  or  by  the  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics  through  the  chairman 
of  its  Committee  on  the  Fetus  and  Newborn. 
Dr.  L.  Stanley  James  of  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
or  of  the  deans  of  New  York  State's  medical 
schools.  The  hard  truth  Is  that  lor  most 
members  of  Congress,  committees  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  and  medical 
school  deans  cut  very  little  Ice.  They  repre- 
sent damn  few  votes  back  home. 

A  much  more  potent  force  would  be  the 
physicians  of  their  own  communities  and 
districts  speaking  through  county  and  state 
medical  societies.  It  would  seem  to  us  that 
the  most  effecti\e  course  of  action  would  be 
for  concerned  physicians  to  raise  the  Issue  in 
their  medical  societies  and  to  do  their  best 
to  move  them  Into  action  in  support  of  free- 
dom of  research  and  against  flagrant  politi- 
cal Interference  with  that  freedom. 


NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION 
WEEK 


HON.  THOMAS  F.  EAGLETON 

OF  Missotru 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  9,  1974 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  few 
things  are  more  vital  to  the  economic 
welfare  of  this  Nation  than  an  adequate 
transportation  system.  Missouri  has 
prospered  largely  because  of  Its  superior 
network  of  highway,  rail,  air,  pipeline 
and  water  transportation  facilities.  This 
network  knits  together  the  communities 
of  Missouri  from  major  metropolitan 
areas  on  both  sides  of  the  State  to  the 
smallest  farm  centers.  AH  depend  upon 
Missouri's  unparalleled  transportation 
network  and  all  prosper  on  accoimt  of  it. 

Through  St.  Louis,  the  Gateway  to  the 
West,  flows  a  steady  movement  of  com- 
merce going  east  and  -west,  north  and 
south.  Here  are  joined  the  eastern  and 
western  railroad  systems,  the  Missouri 
and  Mississippi  waterway  tra£Bc,  our  vast 
system  of  pipelines,  one  of  the  greatest 
concentrations  of  motor  carriers  in  the 
world  and  one  of  the  Nation's  busiest 
airports. 

This  Nation's  greatness  owes  in  large 
measure  to  Its  ability  to  move  goods  and 
people.  The  State  of  Missouri  has  a  proud 
record  in  the  development  of  transporta- 
tion of  all  modes  and  it  will  expand  its 
transportation  leadership  as  the  economy 
of  the  State  and  the  Nation  continues 
to  grow. 

It  Is  most  fitting,;  therefore,  that  we 
salute  the  dedicated  men  and  women 
making  up  our  vast  transportation  sys- 
tem on  the  occasion  of  National  Trans- 
portation Week,  May  12-18.  1974. 
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PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE      HELPS      THE 
BICENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  9,  1974 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisccmsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  more  than  any  other  time 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  people  from 
every  country  on  our  planet  are  looking 
for  knowledge  that  will  lead  to  a  per- 
manent  peace.  ^ 

Pounded  by  PresidsrrtDwieht  D.  Ei- 
senhower, PetHJl&^-People  Interna- 
tional accepted  ,«ie  chaUenge  in  1956  to 
create  international  understanding  in  the 
world  as  a  final  passport  to  peace. 

Since  thit  time,  every  President  of  this 
great  country  has  stood  firmly  behind 
the  Eisenhower  craicept  known  as  the 
People-to-People  program. 

President  Kennedy  said : 

The  nature  of  these  People-to-PeopIe  ac- 
tlvltiea  is  as  varied  as  the  Individuals  in- 
volved. The  housewife  whose  recipe  contains 
the  yeast  of  kindness.  The  soldier  whose  arms 
embrace  homeless  waifs.  The  doctor  who 
heals  with  humility.  AU  assert  a  single 
theme — the  power  of  people,  acting  as  indi- 
viduals, to  respond  imaginatively  to  the 
world's  need  for  peace. 

President  Johnscm  said: 

People- to- People  works  outside  government 
In  a  field  vital  to  us  all — the  promotion  of 
friendship  among  citizens  of  every  land  so 
they  will  understand  each  other  and  want 
peace.  I  know  of  no  other  task  more  impor- 
tant for  the  peoples  of  every  country. 

President  Nixon  stated  in  a  White 
House  conference — 

Finally,  may  I  say  with  regard  to  the  Peo- 
ple-to-People program  that  those  little  things 
you  do — receiving  a  foreign  student,  spend- 
ing time  with  an  individual  from  a  foreign 
country — seem  Inconsequential  when  you 
weigh  them  against  the  great  decisions  that 
have  to  be  made  in  the  Congress  or  In  the 
State  Department  or  in  the  White  House. 
But  ...  the  fact  that  they  have  been  here, 
the  fact  that  they  know  from  visiting  our 
homes  and  our  offices  that  Americans  are  a 
people  dedicated  to  peace — this  fact  will 
make  them  leaders  in  the  cause  of  peace. 
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clubs,  reaching  90  million  women  around 
the  world,  and  the  Farm  and  Garden 
Club  in  contact  with  thousands  of  garden 
clubs. 

People-to-People  International  stands 
ready  with  information  on  how  any  orga- 
nization can  start  its  own  bicenteruiial 
program  without  waiting  for  direction  or 
fimds  8is  a  result  of  this  meeting. 

Above  all.  PeopIe-to-People  Interna- 
tional wants  the  world  now,  through  1976 
and  beyond,  to  be  one  in  which  all  peoples 
can  live  in  peace.  Given  the  chance,  peo- 
-Blfi_always  show  respect  and  warmth  for 
eaclT&tb^rregardless  of  governments. 

That  is  the-goglof  People-to-People — 
to  know  and  undCTstand-and  enhance  the 
quality  of  peace. 
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People-to-People  International  has  re- 
cently accepted  the  challenge  to  encour- 
age idl  nonprofit,  nongovernmental  orga- 
nizations to  find  leadership  among  them- 
selves in  respect  to  America's  200th 
birthday.  In  a  meeting  held  on  Decem- 
ber 3,  1973,  important  nonprofit,  NGO's 
with  international  dimensions  were 
brought  together  by  People-to-People 
International  to  discover  new  ways  to 
host  the  millions  of  international  visitors 
to  the  United  States. 

The  emphasis  of  this  meeting  was  to 
not  wait  for  Congress  or  the  American 
Revolution  Bicent«mial  Acfininistration 
to  show  the  way,  but  for  each  organiza- 
tion to  pick  up  the  challenge  and  develop 
leadership  within  their  own  organization. 
To  invite  their  colleagues,  members,  and 
counterparts  from  overseas  to  come  see 
and  share  their  homes. 

This  is  the  whole  concept  of  People-to- 
People.  people  getting  to  know  and  under- 
stand each  other.  Representatives  at  the 
December  3  conference  were  the  leaders 
of  this  Nation's  strongest  and  fair-reach- 
ing organizations  such  as  the  women's 


ENCOURAGING  PEOPLE  TO  VOTE 

HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9.  1974 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  ex- 
tremely disappointed  yesterday  when  the 
House  voted  down  the  rule  and  thus  pre- 
vented consideration  of  H.R.  8053.  the 
Voter  Registration  Act.  It  is  my  hope  that 
this  proposal  to  ease  voter  registration 
will  once  again  be  voted  out  of  commit- 
tee and  come  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
before  the  end  of  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

We  hear  a  lot  these  days  about  voter 
disillusionment  and  apathy.  If  any  time 
is  the  right  time  to  make  it  easier  for 
people  to  vote,  encourage  them  to  do,  it 
is  now.  I  hope  we  have  a  chance  in  the 
near  future  to  take  up  the  Voter  Regis- 
tration Act  establishing  a  national  sys- 
tem of  post  card  registration  for  all  fed- 
eral elections. 

Our  present  registration  system  dis- 
criminates against  men  and  women  who 
work  daily  from  nine  to  five;  it  discrim- 
inates against  the  sick  and  the  elderly 
who  cannot  find  transportation  against 
the  women  with  small  children  at  home: 
against  the  poorly  educated  who  do  not 
know  where  or  how  to  register. 

I  agree  with  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  that — 

MlUlons  of  Americans  fall  to  vote  not  be- 
cause they  are  disinterested,  but  because 
they  are  disenfranchised  by  the  present  elec- 
tion system. 

The  fact  that  in  1972  almost  half  of 
our  eligible  voters  did  not  vote  is  a  strik- 
ing illustration  of  the  need  for  simpler, 
more  easily  available  voter  registration. 
Sixty-two  million  potential  voters  did 
not  participate  in  the  1972  election  and  a 
poll  found  that  three-fourths  of  these 
non  voters  would  have  voted  had  they 
been  able  to  do  so.  It  is  a  fact  that  80 
to  90  percent  of  those  registered  to  vote, 
do  vote. 

Therefore  it  is  time  that  we  take  steps 
to  stop  the  decline  In  voter  participa- 
tion—from 64  percent  of  the  voting  age 
population  In  1960  to  55  percent  In  1972. 
The  Voter  Registration  Act  moves  us  in 
that  direction. 

This  bill  will  establish  a  post  card  voter 
registration  system  designed  to  work 
within  the  framework  of  established 
election  procedures  of  States  anc  local- 


ities. So  we  are  not  preempting  States 
rights  in  this  area.  The  Federal  respon- 
sibility would  include  distribution  of  the 
registration  forms  and  providing  assist- 
ance to  State  ofQcials  on  reglstration-by- 
mail  or  election  problems  generally. 
Prospective  voters  would  return  their 
completed  forms  to  State  officials,  not  to 
a  Federal  agency.  Responsibility  for  veri- 
fication of  information,  validation  and 
notification  of  registrations  remains  with 
the  State.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
State  and  local  officials  would  retain 
jurisdiction  over  establishing  the  quali- 
fications for  all  voters  and  the  processing 
of  all  applications  except  that  the  resi- 
dency requirements  for  eligibility  to  vote 
in  Federal  elections  would  be  set  at  30 
days  nationwide. 

A  Voter  Registration  Administration 
would  be  established  within  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  prepare  the  post 
card  registration  forms,  including  upon 
them  information  necessary  to  comply 
with  State  registration  laws  and  such 
other  information  as  deemed  necessary. 
The  Postal  Service  would  then  deliver 
such  forms  to  the  voting  age  population 
at  least  once  every  2  years,  not  earlier 
than  120  days  nor  later  than  60  days 
before  the  close  of  registration  for  the 
next  Federal  election  in  each  State.  Post 
card  forms  would  also  be  made  available 
at  post  offices,  upon  rural  and  star  routes 
and  at  military  installations.  The  bill 
provides  penalties  for  fraudulent  regis- 
tration by  mail  and  authorizes  States 
and  the  VRA  to  cooperate  on  the  detec- 
tion of  violations. 

Earlier  this  year  I '^  received  a  letter 
from  the  Governor  of  Minnesota  which 
testified  to  the  success  of  that  State's 
post  card  and  election  day  registration 
law  that  passed  in  1973.  Their  program 
went  into  effect  August  31  of  last  year 
and  the  Governor  reported  that  between 
that  date  and  the  end  of  the  year,  a 
total  of  11,152  people  in  the  city  of 
Minneapolis  had  registered  by  mail.  They 
found  no  fraudulent  registrations  in  this 
number  of  votes  and  they  found  that  In 
1973  there  were  28,433— or  12.6  percent- 
more  registered  voters  than  In  1971. 

Personally  I  have  great  faith  In  the 
American  people  in  their  conduct  of  elec- 
tions and  I  want  them  to  vote.  I  believe 
no  American  should  be  interfered  with 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  right  to  vote.  I 
resent  the  difficulties  that  potential 
voters  have  had  in  registering  and  voting. 
Thus,  I  support  this  bill  wholeheartedly 
and  I  believe  it  is  a  chance  for  us  to 
broaden  and  deepen  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  Government. 
That  has  been  the  course  of  American 
democracy  since  1789 — expanding  and 
encouraging  the  vote.  I  hope  we  have  a 
chance  to  show  our  faith  in  the  integrity 
of  the  American  voter. 


THE     RETIREMENT     OF     CHARLES 
PATRICK 


HON.  CLAIR  W.  BURGENER 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9.  1974 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  24 
years  San  Diegans  have  had  the  valu- 
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able  service  of  Charles  Patrick  as  a 
leader  in  our  educational  commimity. 
His  leadership  has  been  a  major  factor 
in  the  development  of  a  commxmity  col- 
lege system  of  recognized  quality. 

Charles  Patrick  has  retired  from  his 
post  as  acting  superintendent  of  the 
San  Diego  Community  College  District. 
But  we  can  look  back  over  the  accom- 
plishments of  his  career  in  San  Diego 
and  realize  the  results  of  his  leadership. 

Today,  55.000  students  are  benefiting 
from  the  institutions  of  the  district  and 
uncounted  others  are  enjoying  the  bene- 
fits of  the  education  they  received  at  one 
of  the  four  colleges  which  comprise  the 
San  Diego  Community  Colleges. 

With  four  major  campuses  and  a  staff 
of  over  2.000  the  San  Diego  Community 
College  District  is  now  a  major  factor 
in  higher  education  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. The  development  of  San  Diego 
Evening  College  has  contributed  a  major 
new  concept  in  undergraduate  collegiate 
education.  The  adult  division  of  the  dis- 
trict has  £ulded  a  new  dimension  to  the 
traditional  tasks  of  adult  education. 

All  of  this  has  been  accomplished  with 
Charles  Patrick  as  the  driving  force 
behind  development.  He  has  come  to  be 
recognized  both  locally  and  nationally  by 
professionals  and  laymen  as  an  inno- 
vator with  a  commitment  to  expanding 
the  opportunities  of  students  whether 
they  are  pursuing  a  specific  degree  or 
expanding  their  educational  back- 
grounds outside  of  a  degree  oriented 
commitment. 

With  a  record  like  this.  Chuck  Patrick 
can  take  pride  in  his  accomplishments. 
We  will  miss  his  leadership  but  we  wish 
him  well  and  hope  that  he  will  continue 
to  find  the  time  to  remain  active  in  our 
commimity  for  years  to  come. 


HEARINGS  SLATED  ON  HEALTH 
MANPOWER  ACT  AITO  NURSE 
TRAINING   ACT 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF   FLOBIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  9.  1974 

Mr,  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  Introduced  H.R.  14721,  the 
Health  Manpower  Act  of  1974  for  myself, 
Mr.  Kyros,  Mr.  S-naiNOTON.  Mr.  Has- 
tings, Mr.  Heinz,  and  Mr.  Hudnct;  and 
H.R.  14722,  the  Nurse  Training  Act  of 
1974  for  myself,  the  cosponsors  of  the 
health  manpower  bill  and  Congressman 
Preyer.  These  bills  would  extend  and 
substantially  revise  existing  programs 
found  in  titles  Vn  and  Vin  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  schools  and  students  In  the 
health  professions. 

I  am  pleased  to  annoimce  that  begin- 
ning May  20,  the  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Health  and  Environment  will  con- 
duct hearings  on  these  two  bills,  an  ad- 
ministration bill  which  I  am  advised 
will  be  presented  to  the  Speaker  next 
week,  H.R.  14357  by  Dr.  Roy,  H.R.  14196 
by  Mr.  Symington.  H.R.  11539,  an  ad- 
ministration bill  which  would  revise  the 
national  health  service  corps  program, 
and  HM.  13174.  a  bill  which  I  have  in- 
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troduced  which  would  extend  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  bivil 
Relief  Act  to  Commissioned  OfficeiK  of 
the  Public  Health  Service.  I 

We  expect  to  hear  from  administra- 
tion witnesses  on  May  20  and  will  hear 
public  witnesses  the  remainder  of  the 
week. 


MORE  OF  THE  SAME  VIETNAM 
SHELL  GAME 


HON.,  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  House  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
two  occasions  last  month  the  House 
clearly  indicated  its  opposition  to  in- 
creased military  aid  to  South  Vietnam. 
On  April  5,  while  considering  the  sup- 
plemental military  procurement  au- 
thorization, the  House  rejected  a  pro- 
posal to  increase  the  statutory  ceiling 
on  obligational  authority  under  the 
MASF — military  assistance  service 
funded — program  by  $474  million.  On 
April  10,  the  House  confirmed  this  earlier 
action  while  debating  the  fiscal  year  1974 
supplemental  appropriation;^ measure. 

Two  days  after  the  House  Rejected  the 
additional  $744  million  in  aid.  Secretary 
of  Defense  James  Schleslnger  wrote  to 
the  Armed  Service  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  indicating  that  $266 
million  worth  of  aid  to  South  Vietnam, 
that  had  been  applied  against  the  ceiling 
on  fiscal  1974  obligations  should  not.  in 
fact,  be  applied,  since,  in  the  \'iew  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  $266  million 
represented  obligations  made  in  years 
prior  to  fiscal  1974.  The  net  effect  of  this 
change  would  have  been  to  make  an  ad- 
ditional $266  million  in  military  aid 
available  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
regime.  i 

An  April  17  article  in  the  New  York 
Times,  by  Leslie  H.  Gelb,  says  of  the 
Pentagon's  sudden  realization  of  the 
self -professed  "accounting  error": 

The  Pentagon  has  told  a  Senate  Commit- 
tee that  It  has  found  $266  mUllon  extra  for 
military  aid  to  South  Vietnam  this  year — 
•funds  that  military  officials  said  they  did  not 
know  they  had. 

The  upshot  is  that  the  Saigon  government 
will  receive  additional  arms  this  year  in  that 
amount  though  Congress  will  refuse  to  raise 
the  spending  ceilings,  as  requested  by  the 
Nixon  Administration. 

Today's  Washington  Post  contains  an 
article  by  Michael  Getler  suggesting  that 
the  $266  million  "accounting  error"  may 
be  just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  of  the  Viet- 
nam aid  coverup.  According  to  the  Post 
article,  the  Pentagon  has  padded  each  of 
its  last  three  budget  requests  to  hide 
nearly  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  military 
equipment  intended  for  South  Vietnam 
and  our  other  Asian  "allies."  The  article 
indicates  that  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Sena- 
tor J.  William  Pulbright,  has  charged 
that  the  Defense  Department  is  "hiding" 
$490  million,  in  the  fiscal  1975  budget 
alone,  intended  for  aid  to  Southeast 
Asian  countries. 

To  put  the  icing  on  the  cake.  President 
Thleu  has  been  actively  seeking  to  exag- 
gerate the  military  situation  In  South 
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Vietnam  in  hopes  that  the  Congress  will 
be  prodded  into  increasing  the  already 
massive  miiitary  assistance  that  props 
up  the  Saigon  regime.  I  do  not  believe 
Congress  will  fall  for  Saigon's  annual 
scare  show.  As  indicated  in  a  New  Yor: 
Times  article  of  April  20,  by  James  M. 
Markham,  "most  diplomats,  journalist.*^, 
and  informed  Vietnamese  do  not  believe' 
the  apocalyptic  predictions  of  the  Saigoii 
government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  should  not  allow 
itself  to  be  hoodwinked  any  further  in 
this  matter — either  by  the  Saigon  dicta- 
torship or  by  our  own  Department  or 
Defense.  We  must  close  the  loopholes  in 
existing  law  that  enable  the  Pentagon 
to  skirt  the  intent  of  Congress  and  cover- 
up  stockpiled  aid  for  South  Vietnam.  We 
must  close  the  loopholes  in  the  existing: 
statute  designed  to  limit  aid,  under  the 
MASF  program  so  that  even  the  possi- 
bility of  further  multimillion-dollar  'ac- 
counting errors"  will  be  squelched.  We 
should  call  for  a  full  and  searching  in- 
vestigation into  the  often  ambiguous  and 
contradictory  claims  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  surrounding  the  disputed  $263 
million.  Most  important,  we  should  noi 
allow  ourselves  to  be  deceived  by  the 
antics  of  the  Saigon  regime,  whose  lack 
of  veracity  is  beyond  all  doubt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  texts  of  the  articles 
by  Michael  Getler  and  James  M.  Maik- 
ham  follow: 

[From  the  Washington  Post] 
"HiDDFN"  Arms  Aid  in  Bitdcet  Disputed 

(By  Michael  Getler) 
The  Pentagon  acknowledged"  yesterday  that 
Its  last  three  budget  requests  included  a  to- 
tal of  more  than  $1  billion  to  build  a  resene 
stockpile  of  weapons  for  possible  use  by  allies 
fn  Asia — rather  than  by  American  forces. 

The  Defense  Department  denied,  however, 
that  It  had  sought  to  bide  the  money  in-its 
budget. 

But,  after  lengthy  questioning  by  news- 
men at  the  daily  Pentagon  briefing  and  a 
subsequent  Pentagon-ordered  search  of  con- 
gresslotial  testimony.  Defense  Department 
officials  as  of  late  yesterday  were  unable  Id- 
produce  any  record  showing  that  this  request 
for  funds  had  been  clearly  labeled  or  ex- 
plained to  Congress  or  the  public. 

The  questioning  arose  after  Sen.  J.  W.  Pul- 
bright (D-Ark.)  charged  that  the  admlnib- 
tration  was  "hiding"  $490  million  In  the  new 
fiscal  1975  budget  now  before  Congress. 

This  hidden  item  Is  tj-pical  of  the  way  the 
executive  branch  tries  to  get  around  coij- 
gressional  cuts  in  foreign  aid,"  Pulbright 
said.  "Congress  turns  off  or  cuts  down  the 
flow  from  one  foreign  aid  spigot  and  they 
open  up  another  one  somewhere." 

The  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  leveled  his  charges  after  his  aides 
attempted  to  get  an  explanation  from  the 
Pentagon  about  what  specifically  was  in- 
cluded in  that  category  of  the  defense  budget 
which  will  cost  $2.2  billion  and  is  labeled 
as  "Support  of  Other  Nations." 

This  section  Includes  $1.45  billion  for  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Vietnam.  But  it  also  In- 
cludes. Pulbright  was  told,  $490  million  to 
buy  and  stockpile  "war  reserve"  equipment 
and  ammunition  "earmarked  specifically  for 
use  by"  South  Vietnamese,  South  S*rean  or 
Thai  forces.  If  necessary. 

Neither   the   official    U.S.    budget    for   the 
fiscal  year   1975   beginning  July   1   nor  any 
other  publicly  released  document  at  this  time 
makes  any  mention  of  the  $490  million  for  ' 
war  reserves  stocks  for  allies 

In  describing  the  $2.2  bUllon  "SuppcH^  for 
Other  Nations"  category,  the  official  budget 
book  describes  only  the  separate  military 
aid  for  South  Vietnam  and  virtually  all  the 
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other  relatively  small  items  In  tb»  category, 
but  not  the  war  reserve  stocks. 

In  attempting  to  explain  the  situation. 
Pentagon  spokesman  Jerry  W.  Frledhelm  re- 
vealed that  about  »G00  million  bad  been 
similarly  earmarked  in  fiscal  1974  and  an- 
other lis  million  in  fiscal  1973,  the  first  year 
in  which  funds  were  included  for  additional 
stockpUes  that  could  be  used  by  Asian  allies. 

It  has  been  known  for  many  years  that  the 
United  States  stockpiled  equipment  for  its 
own  forces.  But  it  was  not  known  generally 
that  weapons  were  being  stockpiled  for  other 
nations,  even  though  those  weapons  would 
be  under  U.S.  control. 

Frtedhelm  yesterday  pointed  out  references 
in  March  by  Defense  Secretary  James  R. 
Schleslnger  and  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
chiefs  of  staff,  Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  about 
the  prospects  for  stockpiling  arms  for  allies. 
But  these  statements  indicated  that  was  a 
future  plan,  as  a  resxilt  of  the  Middle  East 
war  when  the  United  SUtes  was  forced  to 
ship  Urge  quantities  of  arms  out  of  its  own 
Laventorles  to  Israel.  There  was  no  hint  that 
almost  $1  billion  had  already  been  requested 
for  Asian  forces  In  current  and  previous 
bodgetB. 

One  senior  defense  official  said  privately 
that  Pulbrlghfs  statement  marked  the  first 
time  that  Priedhelm  himself  found  out  about 
the  earlier  stockpile  requests. 

The  senator's  chaUenge  took  on  added  In- 
terest since  it  came  on  the  heels  of  a  Senate 
vote  denying  the  Pentagon  a  $266  million  in- 
crease in  aid  for  Saigon  this  year.  Some 
Senate  aides  believe  the  stockpile  funds  may 
be  a  way  to  get  around  congressional  denial 
of  additional  funds. 

Yesterday,  however,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment said  that  the  war  reserve  stocks  for  al- 
lies cannot  be  released  from  U.S.  control  "im- 
tu  a  conscious  presidential  decision,  with  the 
appropriate  congressional  consultation,  is 
made  .  .  ." 

This  means  the  President  could  act  with- 
jDut  full  congressional  approval.  But,  in  dis- 
cussing the  situation  with  newsmen  yester- 
day, the  general  tone  of  Priedheim's  ex- 
planation was  that  the  Defense  Department 
understood  that  it  was  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress  to  limit  military  aid  to  Vietnam  to 
the  congresslonally  Imposed  $1,120  billion 
celling  for  fiscal  1974  and  there  would  be 
no  more  legislative  or  bookkeeping  attempts 
to  gtt  around  It. 

Frledhelm  also  appeared  to  take  a  less  dire 
view  of  the  effects  of  the  congressional  re- 
fusal of  the  extra  $266  million  than  have 
some  other  defense  and  White  House  officials. 

Frledhelm  noted  that  whU»^the  Pentagon 
has  only  somewhat  less  than  $100  million 
left  of  the  $1,126  billion  ceiling  on  obliga- 
tions for  military  aid  to  Saigon,  only  two 
months  remain  In  the  current  fiscal  year. 

He  also  noted  that  the  ceiling  does  not 
»Sect  equipment  already  m  the  supply  pipe- 
line to  Saigon,  that  Saigon  has  some  reserves 
of  its  own,  that  fighting  has  generally  been 
at  a  reduced  level  recently,  and  that  the 
rainy  season  that  normally  restricts  combat 
comes  to  South  Vietnam  in  June. 
j  Frledhelm,  under  questioning,  said,  "There 
would  not  necessarily  be  a  dramatic  Immedi- 
ate effect  In  South  Vietnam.  At  some  point, 
however,  there  wiU  be  sort  of  a  bubble  in 
the  pipeline  and  some  reduction  in  the  rate 
of  deliveries." 

He  said  Pentagon  supply  specialists  were 
now  trying  to  figure  out  where  the  shortages 
will  be.  and  will  try  to  use  the  remaining 
money  to  plug  specific  shortages. 

The  basic  rationale  behind  the  stockpiling 
of  weapons  for  allies  Is  to  have  a  ready  sup- 
ply of  arms — other  than  those  earmarked  for 
VS.  units — which  could  tie  used  in  an  emer- 
gency by  such  countries  as  Vietnam,  Korea 
or  Israel,  for  example.  If  they  were  attacked 
heavily  and  perhaps  simultaneously. 
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[From  the  New  York  Times] 

SiOCOM's  ALiAHms  Stik  Sxkfticism 

(By  James  M.  Markham) 

Saigon,  South  Viztnaic,  April  19. — Once 
again,  heavy  fighting  has  erupted  In  scat- 
tered parts  of  the  country.  And,  once  again. 
the  Saigon  Government  has  been  making 
apocalyptic  predictions  about  a  Communist 
offensive.  Last  year  such  predictions  were 
taken  with  a  degree  of  seriousness,  at  least 
first,  and  mulled  over  and  for  the  most  part 
finally  rejected.  This  time  most  diplomats. 
Journalists  and  informed  Vietnamese  do  not 
believe  the  Government. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  widely  believed  that 
the  Govertunent  orchestrated  the  news  about 
the  "fall"  of  a  ranger  base  called  Tong  Le 
Chan — which  Is  reliably  reported  to  have 
been  evacuated  In  the  dead  of  night — in 
order  to  dramatize  the  North  Vietnamese 
threat  to  the  South. 

In  the  wake  of  th^  capture  of  Tong  Le 
Chan,  Saigon  suspeiuled  Its  participation  in 
the  political  talks  with  the  Vietcong  outside 
Paris  and  virtually  sealed  off  the  Communist 
delegation  here,  canceling  Indefinitely  its 
weekly  press  conference  and  cutting  its  tele- 
phones. And  President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu 
sent  fighters  to  bomb  Vietcong  administra- 
tive center  of  Loc  Mlnh. 

LINK  TO  SENATZ   EHX  SEEN 

According  to  several  American  and  non- 
Amerlcan  diplomats,  It  appeared  that  Presi- 
dent Thleu  was  superheating  the  atmosphere 
of  tension  In  order  to  Increase  the  chances 
that  a  military  appropriations  bill  would  be 
approved  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

Saigon  has  been  lobbying  with  unaccus- 
tomed aggressiveness  for  what  it  considers 
vitally  needed  money.  Presently,  for  exam- 
ple, a  group  of  Congressional  aides  Is  on  an 
extensive  Saigon-subsldlzed  tour  of  the 
country. 

The  Communists  dp  appear  to  have  been 
launching  attacks  in  Military  Region  HI 
around  Saigon  and  In  the  Central  Highlands, 
but  It  is  hard  to  find  any  disinterested  party 
who  believes  that  these  presage  a  major  of- 
fensive, as  the  Government  contends. 

The  combinaton  of  Saigon's  propaganda 
campaign,  the  Communists'  attacks  and  the 
Government's  own  military  initiatives — has 
soured  a  tentatively  hopeful  mood  that  had 
been  building  in  recent  months. 

After  a  long  stalemate,  the  exchange  of 
clvUlan  prisoners  listed  as  captured  before 
the  January,  1973,  ceaae-flre  was  finally  com- 
pleted In  March  8;  the  North  Vietnamese  re- 
turned the  remains  of  American  prisoners 
who  had  died  in  the  north;  the  Vietcong 
presented  a  lengthy  six-point  peace  proposal 
on  March  22  that  even  American  officials  de- 
scribed as  substantive;  the  Vletcong's  chief 
delegate.  Nguyen  Van  Hleu.  returned  to  La 
Celle  Saint  Cloud,  outside  Paris,  where  the 
talks  t>etween  Saigon  and  the  Vietcong  had 
been  conducted.  - 

Now  events  seem  to  be  back  In  a  leas  am- 
biguous trough,  which  is  how  President 
Thleu.  who  Is  chary  of  political  dealings  with 
the  Communists,  prefers  things,  in  the  eyes 
of  some  analysts. 

No  one  argues  that  the  recent  upsurge  in 
fighting  is  inconsequential.  But  the  battle 
fields  that  really  count  right  now  may  be  eco- 
nomic ones,  over  which  the  Saigon  Govern- 
ment has  little  control. 

The  faltering  Soth  Vietnamese  economy 
is  heavily  dependent  on  Imports,  which  are 
pal'"  for  almost  exclusively  by  the  United 
States.  And  in  the  last  .-ear  the  prices  of  key 
Imports — rice,  fertilizer,  petroleum  pro- 
ducts— Jumped  by  almost  60  per  cent  while 
the  dollar  level  of  aid  fell  off. 

WOaiJ>'S    HIGHEST    INFLATTOM 

The  Government  now  conceals  its  tiny  for- 
eign-reserves figure,  which  has  dipped  to 
about  $80-million,  or  the  equivalent  of  lit- 
tle over  one  month's  imports. 

Last  year.  South   Vietnam   experienced   a 
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rate  of  Inflaflon  of  06  per  cent — one  of  the 
highest  In  the  world;  in  the  first  three-and- 
a-half  months  of  1974.  The  cost-of-living 
index  rose  by  another  22  per  cent. 

Gasoline  now  costs  $1.47  a  gallon.  Scan- 
dals surround  the  distribution  of  increas- 
ingly scarce  and  costly  fertilizers  (not  to 
mention  scrap  metal,  rice  and  other  com- 
modities) and  the  fertilizer  shortage  may 
endanger  the  next  rice  crop,  according  to 
economists.  ^,_^ 

In  the  big  cities,  swolle^  in  population  by 
the  war,  people  are  going  hxingry.  On  the 
destitute  central  coast,  there  have  been  re- 
ports of  acute  malnutrition. 
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NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE 
HEARINGS 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

or   DAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRES^TATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9.  1974 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  are 
aware,  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee recently  initiated  hearings  on  na- 
tional health  insurance.  One  of  the  pro- 
posals under  consideration  is  H.R.  14079 
introduced  by  Senators  Long  and  Ribi- 
coFy  in  conjunction  with  Congressman 
Waggonneh. 

The  Senators  build  their  proposal  upon 
a  belief  that  the  present  system  of  pri- 
vate health  insurance  should  be  con- 
tinued and  expanded  upon  to  provide 
catastrophic  assistance.  Itiey  also  adopt 
the  premise  that  the  Ciovemment  should 
approach  a  system  of  national  health  in- 
surance step-by-step  rather  than  biting 
ofiT  more  than  it  can  chew.  These  prem- 
ises are  acceptable  to  those  who  feel  we 
should  adopt  a  conservative  approach  to 
Government  health  Insurance.  Although 
I  personally  do  not  support  the  concept 
of  national  health  insurance  per  se,  if  it 
is  to  be  inevitable  then  the  sponsors  of 
the  Long-RibicofT  proposal  are  correct  in 
identifying  priorities. 

However,  there  is  an  inherent  danger 
In  the  Long-Ribicoff  approach  that  is  not 
readily  apparent  nor  widely  realized. 

The  financing  mechanism  of  the  bill 
is  basically  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Kennedy-Mills  bill  and  the  Kennedy- 
Griffiths  health  security  bill.  This  con- 
sists of  a  payroll  tax  to  be  funneled 
through  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion which  would  finance  health  insur- 
ance for  individuals.  The  difference  is 
that  while  the  Kennedy-Mills  proposal 
levies  a  4-percent  tax,  the  IxKig-RlblcofT 
bill  levies  a  0.6-percent  tax. 

The  bills  are  essentially  the  same  in 
that  the  maximum  liability  limit  differs 
only  in  amount.  Under  Kennedy-Mills  it 
is  $1,000;  under  Long-Ribicoff  it  is  $2,000 
and  60  days  of  hospital  care. 

The  danger  that  I  see  is  this:  After 
initial  implementation  of  such  a  plan, 
the  trend  will  be  to  reduce  the  maximum 
liability,  the  copayments  and  deductibles, 
and  increase  the  covei-age  until  the  end 
result  could  well  be  the  health  security 
plan,  or  complete  Government-financed 
and  controlled  health  care. 

The  political  realities  of  Government 
programs  inevitably  lead  to  broadening 
of  benefits  of  such  programs.  This  can 
be  seen  by  the  gradual,  yet  constant,  in- 
crease in  coverage  and  benefits  provided 
by  medicare  and  medicaid  programs. 


Originally,  the  medicare  and  medic- 
aid programs  covered  a  relatively  specific 
portion  of  the  population  with  limited 
benefits.  But  now  this  coverage  has  been 
increased  to  'provide  for  many  more  peo- 
ple with  vastly  increased  benefits. 

I  am  concerned  that  many,  while 
adopting  the  conservative  approach  of 
the  Long-Ribicoff  bill,  could  be  misled. 
A  payroll  tax  funneled  through  a  gov- 
ernment agency  will  inevitably  lead  to 
the  results  I  have  described.  We  have 
seen  the  payroll  tax  mushroom  imder 
the  Social  Security  Administration's  pro- 
grams and  I  believe  we  may  well  have 
reached  the  breaking  point  in  what  we're 
asking  the  American  worker  to  do  invol- 
untarily. If  national  health  insurance  is 
to  be  inqaitable,  I  would  recommend  that 
an  alternate  method  of  financing  be 
used. 

One  proposal  has  been  the  medicredit 
approach  with  183  cosponsors.  This  ap- 
proach enables  people  to  purchase  their 
own  private  health  insurance  through  in- 
come tax  credits,  according  to  their  in- 
come tax  liability.  For  those  with  very 
low  income  and  not  covered  by  medic- 
aid, the  CJovemment  might  issue  certifi- 
cates entitling  them  to  purchase  the  cer- 
tified policy  of  their  choice.  This  pre- 
serves individual  freedom  of  choice  and 
encourages  personal  responsibility. 

A  variety  of  experts  have  endorsed  the 
tax  credit  approach,  from  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors  to  the  Brookings  In- 
stitute since  it  would  more  fully  funnel 
benefits  to  low-income  people  than  a  tax 
deduction. 

I  would  recommend  that  those  Mem- 
bers attending  hearings  on  national 
health  insurance  in  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  give  this  aproach  their  close 
consideration.  We  can  no  longer  resort  to 
the  payroll  tax  as  a  "painless"  way  to 
separate  a  man  and  his  money  because, 
gentlemen,  it  has  already  started  to  hurt. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ance  totally  financed  with  tax  dollars?  Yes 
.-25%;  no,  767o. 

Do  you  believe  that  the  energy  shortage 
is  real?  Yes,  56% ;  no,  44% . 

Should  President  Nixon  be  Impeached?  Yes, 
31%;  no.  69%,. 

Should  the  individual  states  be  granted  the 
right  to  pass  laws  restricting  abortions?  Yes. 
61'-; :  no,  39%. 

Do  you  favor  continuation  of  wage  and 
price  controls?  Yes,  36 7r;  no.  64%. 

Should  Federal  anti-pollution  standards 
be  relaxed  during  a  national  energy  short- 
age? Yes.  56%;  no.  44%. 

Do  you  favor  year-round  Daylight  Savings 
Time?  Yes.  45^  ;  no.  55%  . 

Should  the  Federal  government  regtUate 
the  use  of  privately  and  State  owned  lands? 
Yes.  11'^; :  Tio,  89%. 

Would  you  favor  a  gasoline  rationing  pro- 
gram simUar  to  that  of  World  War  II'  Yes 
18'.  ;  no.  82',  . 


ANALYSIS  OF  "OIL  AND  GAS  ENERGY 
TAX  ACT"  OF  1974 


LEGISLATIVE  OPINION  SURVEY 
1974 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9,  1974 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
that  I  have  been  In  Congress,  I  have 
asked  my  constituents  for  their  views  on 
important  issues  facing  this  Nation.  I  re- 
ceive those  views  in  a  wide  variety  of 
ways,  and  one  of  the  most  successful  has 
been  my  annual  legislative  opinion  sur- 
vey. 

Over  55.000  residents  of  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District  of  Texas  recently 
^  responded  to  my  1974  questionnaire  The 
fact  that  so  many  people  took  the  time 
to  respond,  many  of  whom  included  ex- 
planatory letters,  Is  a  solid  Indication  to 
me  of  the  Interest  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  the  operation  of  their  Federal  Gov- 
ernment.  , 

I  wouldiike  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
share  th6se  views  of  55,000  Americans 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives: 

Should  «*x,  jtellars  be  used  to  finance 
political  campaigns?  Yes,  33'^;:   no.  87'; 

Do  you  favor  nationalized  health  tnsur- 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  9,  1974 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  windfaU 
profits  legislation  for  the  oil  industi->' 
developed  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee is  totally  inadequate.  It  is  a  cov- 
ei-up  for  a  horrendous  profit  system  in 
oil. 

Its  complexity  is  a  testament  of  the 
committee's  own  confusion.  For  13  weeks 
the  committee  meandered— aimlessly  at 
times— along  a  convoluted  course  charted 
by  the  administration  and  the  oil  indus- 
try. For  13  weeks,  we  listened  to  the 
bland,  reheated  argmnents  of  Big  Oil 
concerning  the  absolute  necessity  of 
maintaining  special  tax  favors  for  their 
industry.  For  13  weeks,  the  committee 
struggled  through  proposal  after  pro- 
posal—all designed  to  give  the  appear- 
ance of  action  and  mask  the  underlj'ing 
lack  of  direction.  It  is  no  surprise,  then 
that  after  13  weeks  of  labor  on  this 
mountainous  problem,  the  committee 
has  brought  forth  a  molehiU.  The  com- 
mittee has  dealt  In  platitudes — a  "wind- 
fall profits  tax"  which  does  not  tax  prof- 
its—an eUminaUon  of  the  depletion 
aUowance  which  Is  riddled  with  special 
loopholes. 

In  short,  this  legislation  is  fundamen- 
tally illogical.  It  purports  to  tax  the  high 
profit  levels  of  the  oU  industry,  but  the 
principal  thrust  of  this  legislation  Is  to 
chart  new  paths  of  tax  avoidance.  At  a 
time  when  the  credibility  of  our  tax  sys- 
tem has  plummeted  to  an  all-time  low,  it 
is  a  dangerous  adventure  to  ratify  new 
excuses  for  the  oil  companies  not  to  pay 
taxes. 

STATEMXNT   OF   THE   PROGRAM 

The  committee  was  confronted  with 
two  problems— one  short-range  and  tem- 
porary, the  other  of  more  enduring  sig- 
nificance. The  failure  to  distinguish 
these  two  problems  explains  much  of 
the  confusion  we  now  see  before  us. 

First,  the  short  term  issue  is  the  bal- 
looning of  oil  company  profits.  A  good 
statement  of  this  problem  was  provided 
by  Secretary  Shultz  in  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee: 

A  windfall  profit  is  one  resultliigiij_a 
change  in   price   caused   by   a  clrcumst^i^ce 
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which  is  accidental  and  transitory,  such  as 
the  temporary  shortage  of  a  product  oecause 
of  a  strike  or,  in  this  case,  the  cartel  embargo 
of  foreign  governments  .  .  .  (F)or  the  next 
year  or  two  price  rises  which  have  already' 
occurred  are  more  than  sufficient  to '  caU 
forth  additional  domestic  oiluhich  icill  ii 
fact  be  produced  during  that  period.  Some 
part  of  the  present  price  produces  windfall 
profits,  and  additional  price  increases  result- 
ing from  the  cartel-embargo  would  be  pure 
windfall  (emphasis  added) . 

Second,  the  long  term  problem  is  to\J- 
develop  a  tax  policy  to  complement  and        /■ 
promote    our    broader    goal   of    energy 
independence. 

WHAT    THE    ADMINISTRATION    PROPOSED 

The  administration  has  attempted  to  ' 
deal  „with  windfall  profits  by  suggesting 
a  graduated  excise  tax  on  the  price  of 
crude  oil.  It  is  inflated  rhetoric  to  call 
his  scheme  a  windfall  profits  tax:  an  ex- 
cise tax  on  crude  oil  has  nothing  directly 
to  do  with  windfall  profits.  It  is  more  , 

likely  to  be  a  tax  on  consumers.  Serious 
questions  concerning  this  oroposal  were 
never  satisfactorily  an:;wQ^d.  Among  the 
unresolved  issues  are: 

The  degree  to  which  the  administra- 
tion's tax  would  be  shifted  onto  the  con- 
sumer. This  excise  tax  merely  increases 
the  cost  of  crude  oil.  It  appears  the  con- 
sumer, not  the  oil  company  or  its  stock- 
holders, will  pay; 

\\^ether  flexibly  administered  price 
controls  would  be  more  effective  than 
taxation  in  dealing  with  the  short-term 
dislocations  of  price.  This  approach  was 
endorsed  in  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mittee by  one  major  oil  company; 

The  extent  to  which  the  producers  will 
withhold  their  oil  from  the  market  -until 
the  tax  phases  out;  and 

The  accuracy  of  the  administrations 
assumption  that  the  long-term  supply 
price  for  crude  oil  will  be  $7  per  barrel.  ' 
Beyond  the  inherent  difficulties  in- 
volved in  the  administration's  tax  pro- 
posal, the  committee  spent  too  little  time 
examining  the  logic  of  a  windfall  or  ex- 
cess profits  tax  in  the  first  place. 

A  recent  report  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  puts  the  matter  succinctly : 

Even  if  an  effective  excess  profits  tax  could 
be  designed  for  the  oil  industry,  the  wisdom 
of  imposing  such  a  tax  on  an  industry  cur- 
rently receiving  several  b*Uion  dollars  each 
year  In  tax  subsidies  U  qu|stionable.  Does  It 
make  sense  for  the  Govermnent  first  to  give 
an  industry  large  amounts  of  money  through 
tax  subsidies,  and  then  to  devise  compli- 
cated new  taxes  to  get  the  money  back?vrhe 
more  logical  first  step  would  be  to  redbve 
or   reduce   present   tax   subsidies.  ~T 

THE    COMMITTEE'S    ACTION  /* 

On  top  of  the  issue  of  windfall  profits, 
the  committee  has  attempted  to  deal 
with  the  general  failure  of  our  tax  policy 
to  provide  adequate  supplies  of  petro- 
leum or  guarantee  our  national  security 
The  m(i8t  alarming  aspect  of  this  prob- 
lem has  been  the  massive  expansion  of 
overseas  operations  by  U.S.  oil  compa- 
nies, while  our  dranestic  supply  situation 
has  continually  deteriorated.  Fy)r  dec- 
ades, the  oil  Industry  has  been  the  most 
protected  and  subsidized  industry  in  our 
economy.  Despite  these  massive  taxpayer 
subsidies— $34  to  $43  billion  over  the  last 
20  years — we  find  ourselves  with  neither 
sufficient  nor  secure  sources  of  crude  oil. 
We  have  Instead  accelerated  the  drain- 
ing of  America. 
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mittee  ignored  the  advice  of  Frederic 
Hiclanan,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  Tax  Policy.  Mr.  Hickman 
opposed  elimination  of  the  depletion  al- 
lowance, but  he  repeatedly  told  the 
committee  that  if  an  elimination  of  the 
depletion  allowance  were  agreed  to,  the 
ccmmittee  should  make  no  exceptions — 


special  rules,  he  suggested, 
cate  the  tax  law,  create  tax 
introduce  distortions  into 
pl%pe.  But  the  committee 
anyway  constructing  the 
Rube  '  Goldberg  tax 
(tables). 


only  coDipll- 
shelters,  and 
the  market- 
went  ahead 
ultimate  in 
contraptions 


Table  6 


Oil  Company  Preferences 
Percentage  Depletion 

(domestic) 


(phase  out) 


Treasury  Revenues 


Intangible  Drilling  Expense 
(domestic  and  foreign) 


Exemptions 
— 3,000  barrel  per  day 
— stripper  well 
— North  Slope 


Foreign  Tax  Credit 

— 52.8'^  net  Income  limitation 
— elimination  of  per  country 
— recapture  provision 


Percentage  Depletion 
(foreign) 


Plowback   Windfall  Profits  Tax 


As  can  be  easily  seen,  the  committee's 
bill  is  a  mass  of  conradlctions.  I  sv^)- 
ported  the  motion  to  report  this  legisla- 
tion out  of  committee,  because  it  was 
clear  that  after  13  weeks  of  deliberation, 
there  was  Uttle  hope  of  meaningful  prog- 
ress being  inude  on  substantive  tax  is- 
sues. It  is  my  hope  that  the  bill  can  be 
improved  In  the  House. 

Two  outstanding  matters  which  de- 
serve more  complete  consideration  are 
the  termination  of  the  tax  benefits  for 
foreign  oil  production  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  percentage  depletion  allow- 
ance. 

roRncx  TAX  BENEnrs 

Under  present  law,  the  oil  companies, 
like  all  UjS.  multinational  corporations, 
are  allowed  to  credit  dollar-for-dollar 
their  foreign  income  taxes  against  their 
U.S.  tax  Uabillty.  The  ostensible  purpose 
of  the  foreign  tax  credit  is  to  prevent  the 
double  taxation  of  the  same  dollar  of 
profit.  The  oil  companies,  however,  have 
taken  advantage  of  their  carefully  culti- 
vated relatiraishlp  with  the  governments 
of  the  oil-producing  countries  to  pervert 
the  Intention  of  the  foreign  tax  credit 
and  abuse  this  privilege  which  has  been 
extended  to  them  by  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

The  abuse  aiises  from  the  fact  that  the 
countries  from  whom  the  oil  companies 
buy  their  oil  are  both  landowners  and 
sovereign  states.  As  landowners  they 
have  the  right  to  charge  royalties.  As 
sovereigns,  they  have  the  authority  to 
levy  taxes  on  the  oil  companies  for  the 
oil  produced  from  their  land.  In  thrtr 
unique  relationship  with  the  oil  com- 
panies, the  countries  have  instituted 
pricing  policies  which  provide  for  pay- 
ments by  the  oil  companies  on  each  bar- 
rel of  crude  oil  which  is  produced.  T^iese 
payments  look  like  royalties;  they  are 
passed  on  to  the  consumer  like  royalties, 
but  the  foreign  governments  have  chosen 
to  call  them  "Income  taxes."  Senator 
Prank  CJmrRCH  recently  developed  the 
fascinating  story  of  how,  during  the 
1950'«,  the  oQ  companies,  the  Depart- 
ments of  Treasury  and  State  and  the 
CXX 891— Part  11 


producing  countries  all  participated  in 
developing  this  neat  but  utterly  artificial 
arrancement. 

The  distinction  between  a  royalty  and 
a  foreign  tax  is,  of  course,  crucial  In 
terms  of  a  company's  United  States  tax 
obligations.  A  royalty  is  treated  as  a 
business  expense  and  only  reduces  the 
level  of  taxable  income.  A  foreign  tax.  < 
the  other  hand,  is  a  credit  against  U. 
taxes  on  foreign  profits. 

But  the  essential  question  in  the  con- 
troversy over  the  taxation  of  the  foreign 
profits  of  the  oil  companies  is  not  the 
academic  debate  between  what  is  a  tax 
and  what  is  a  royalty.  In  plain  fact,  no 
precise  line  will  ever  be  drawn.  The  ma- 
jor issue  is  whether  we  should  even  be 
extending  the  privUeges  of  the  foreign 
tax  credit  to  the  oU  companies. 

The  goal  of  tax  neutrality— and  its  in- 
strument, the  foreign  tax  credit — is  to 
eliminate  tax  considerations  frcMn  inter- 
national Investment  decisions.  Given  our 
goal  of  energy  Independence — and  the 
unprecedented  capital  investment  re- 
quired to  develop  necessary  domestic 
energy  sources — it  is  a  justifiable  ques- 
tion to  ask  whether  or  not  a  foreign  tax 
credit  for  oil  prodtictlon  is  In  the  na- 
tional interest.  Why  should  we  not  use 
our  tax  system  to  limit  the  attractive- 
ness of  foreign  Investment  and  Increase 
the  level  of  domestic  Investment? 

Already  there  is  a  formidable  problem. 
FOT  years  now  the  oil  companies  have 
eliminated  virtually  all  UJS.  tax  liabiU- 
ties  on  their  foreign  (H>erations  and  they 
have  been  piling  up  excess,  imused  cred- 
its. These  unused  credits  are  available  to 
the  taxpayer  retrospectively  for  2  years 
and  prospectively  for  5.  By  virtue  of  the 
recent  price  escalations  by  OPEC,  the 
Treasury  Department  estimates  that  the 
oil  companies  will  pile  up  over  $16  bllUon 
in  imused  foreign  tax  credlta  in  1974 
alone.  These  credits  can  foe  used  to  reduce 
U£.  tax  liability  on  foreign  profits  for 
the  period  1972-79. 

The  committee  attempted  to  deal  with 
this  problem,  bnt,  under  the  repeated 
bill,  the  abuse  continues.  Enough  credits 


will  still  be  available  for  the  oil  compa- 
nies to  eUminate  all  UJS.  tax  liability  on 
their  foreign  operations.  And  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  will  continue  to  provide 
enough  additional  credits  to  tax  shelter 
income  from — for  example — expanded 
tanker  operations  in  Liberia,  an  addi- 
tional refinery  in  Spain,  and  a  string  of 
new  gasoline  stations  In  West  Germany^ 
Under  the  committee  bill,  the  foreign  tax 
Credit  will  continue  to  be  a  major  induce- 
ment to  expanded  foreign  investment  by 
the  611  companies. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  both  George 
Mitchell  of  the  Texas  Independent  Pro- 
ducers and  Royalty  Owners  Association 
and  Orin  Atkins,  president  of  Ashland 
Oil,  supported  the  elimination  of  tax 
benefits  to  foreign  production  in  testi- 
mony submitted  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  himself  an  independent 
producer,  stated: 

since  the  majors  are  spending  $5  billion  for 
exploration  overseas,  there  should  be  disin- 
centive if  you  want  to  returiTthat  $5  billion 
I  to]  the  Nation  ...  If  we  have  an  energy 
crunch  In  this  Nation  ...  I  think  all  the 
attention  must  be  given  to  make  even  the 
majors  come  back  because  we  have  to  get  up 
lo  $15  billion  a  year  to  turn  this  aroimd. 

Mr.  Atkins  is  president  of  a  company 
which  describes  itself  as  an  independent 
refiner.  Here  is  what  he  reconmiended 
concerning  the  foreign  tax  credit — 

Domestic  exploration  can  be  stimulated 
and  substantial  equity  restored  by  eliminat- 
ing the  foreign  tax  credits  allowable  In  re- 
ct  of  the  production  of  oU  and  gas  in  the 
OPEC  counuies. 

Serious  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  termination  of  these  foreign  tax 
benefits  for  the  multinational  oil  firms. 
I  will  seek  to  offer  a  fioor  amendment 
terminating  the  overseas  use  of  the  in- 
tangible drilling  expense  provision  and 
the  foreign  tax  credit  for  ofl  production. 

SXTBSIDIES   FOR   DOMfcSTIC   PRODtTCTION 

With  regard  to  the  matter  of  extend- 
ing taxpayer  subsidies  for  domestic  ex- 
ploration, the  administration — and,  in- 
deed, the  comnUttee — finds  itself  in  an 
ambiguous  situation.  On  the  one  hand, 
everyone  expects  the  consumers  to  pay 
higher  prices  for  his  gasoline,  as  the 
price  of  crude  oil  reaches  the  "market 
clearing"  level  where  supply  meets  de- 
mand. On  the  other  hand,  many  of  these 
sam%  people  are  unwilling  to  advocate 
an  Old  to  these  subsidies  for  fear  that  in 
the  end,  the  consumer  will  pay.  TTie  as- 
sumption »mderlying  these  subsidies  is 
that  consumer  demand  alone  is  Insuffi- 
cient to  stimulate  enough  production  at 
"reasonable"  prices. 

cnearlj',  there  is  a  i^nfusion.  Either  we 
should  foUow  a  pricing  policy,  or  we 
should  follow  a  subsidy  policy,  but  to 
\rafl!e  between  the  two,  as  we  are  doing 
now,  only  victimizes  the  American  con- 
sumer and  taxpayer  and  allows  the  oil 
companies  a  proflt-cushi<»ied  and  nearly 
tax-free  ride. 

Regardless  of  which  policy  we  follow. 
the  percentage  depletion  allowance  has 
proved  Itself  to  be  an  extremely  ineffl- 
cioit  way  of  stimulating  oil  production. 
Professknal  eoocomlsts  are  rirtually 
unanlTnnas  to  tbelr  opposition  to  the  de- 
pletion provision  as  a  sound  public  pol- 
ler. In  a  recent  statement,  59  noted  econ- 
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omists.  Including  Nobel  laureate  Paul 
Samuelson.  recommended  the  termina- 
tion of  the  depletion  allowance.  Prof. 
Arthur  Wright,  a  noted  authority  on  en- 
ergy economics  maintains  that  the  de- 
pletion allowance  is  a  "very  clumsy  and 
ambiguous  way  to  provide  subsidies." 
Otto  Eckstein,  a  member  of  the  Coimcil 
of  Economic  Advisors  under  President 
Johnson  described  the  depletion  allow- 
ance as  "obsolete."  And  Stephen  McDon- 
ald, chairman  of  the  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  Texas,  states 
that  "a  direct  cash  subsidy  to,  say,  ex- 
ploration would  be  preferable  to  the  per- 
centage pletion  allowance." 

In  1968  the  Treasury  Department  re- 
leased a  study  entitled,  "The  Economic 
Factors  Affecting  the  Level  of  Total  Do- 
mestic Petroleum  Reserves."  A  major 
conclusion  of  this  study  stated: 

Percentage  depletion  Is  a  relatively  inef- 
ficient methcxl  of  encouraging  exploration 
and  the  resxiltant  discovery  of  new  domestic 
reserves  of  liquid  petroleum. 

Perhaps  the  most  convincing  criticism  of 
the  depletion  allowance,  however,  comes 
from  outside  the  academic  community.  In 
December,  Robert  O.  Anderson,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Atlantic  Richfield, 
the  largest  oil  company  in  the  country, 
came  out  for  a  termination  of  the  deple- 
tion allowance  by  saying : 

We  have  to  reintroduce  the  dynamics  of 
the  marketplace  back  into  the  Industry. 

Although  William  Simon,  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  committee,  supported 
retention  of  the  depletion  allowance,  he 
provided  more  extensive  and,  one  sus- 
pects, more  candid  testimony  on  the  value 
of  the  depletion  allowance  before  the 
Senate  Intjerlor  Committee  in  March 
J973.  In  a  letter  to  Chairman  Hinry 
Jackson,  Simon  wrote: 

In  th»  short  run.  changes  in  the  percent- 
age depletion  rates  should  have  little  effect 
on  the  rate  of  ejtpenditure  of  discovery  ef- 
fort. ...  In  the  long  run,  a  change  In  per- 
centage depletion  should  have  no  eJTect.  per 
se,  on  the  rate  of  production  or  additions  to 
reserves.  A  reduction  in  the  depletion  per- 
centage means,  simply,  that  less  of  the  cost 
of  finding  and  developing  reserves  is  borne  by 
the  Federal  taxpayer. 

Serious  consideration  should  be  given 
to  a  straight  elimination  of  percentage 
depletion  for  all  oil.  We  should  be  moving 
in  the  direction  of  getting  government 
out  of  the  marketplace  for  oil  and  gas. 
The  long-range  dangers  of  government 
protection  and  subsidy  are  far  greater 
than  the  illustory,  short-term  benefits  of 
unnecessary  government  support  of  the 
petroleum  industry.  As  Walter  J.  Levy, 
an  international  oil  expert  smd  adviser 
to  both  the  State  Department  and  the 
oU  Industry  has  stated: 

The  difficulty  with  government  sponsor- 
ship, protection  and  subsidy  is  that  they  sap 
the  competitive  thnist;  once  government 
supported  undertakings  have  been  embarked 
on.  there  Is  a  tendency  to  impose  the  con- 
sequences upon  the  country's  economy  rather 
than  to  vn-lte-crfT  unattractive  ventures  as 
a  commercial  enterprise  would  be  forced  to 
do. 

The  committee  has  missed  a  tremen- 
dous opportunity.  A  poeitive  step  toward 
a  new  tax  policy  to  meet  the  demands  of 
our  energy  future  could  have  been  taken 
'vith  this  legislation.  The  biimed-out 
wreckage  of  past  policy  failures  could 
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have  been  cleared  away.  A  degree  of  sim- 
plicity and  eqiaty  could  have  been  re- 
turned to  our  tax  laws.  All  these  objec- 
tives could  have  been  achieved.  Instead, 
ail  we  have  before  us  is  a  confusing, 
ambiguous,  and  hopelessly  muddled 
piece  of  legislation.  Unless  this  crazy 
legislative  quiltwork  can  be  improved  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  it  should  be 
defeated. 


May  9,  197 ^ 


LOWELL  THOMAS— MAN  OF  VISION 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

DP   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  9,  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  March  29, 
I  inserted  an  article  by  the  eminent  col- 
umnist, George  Condon,  about  a  very  dis- 
tinguished Ohio  native,  the  incomparable 
Lowell  Thomas. 

The  response  to  that  article  evidences 
the  fact  that  longtime  newscaster  and 
world  adventurer  Lowell  Thomas  is  held 
in  fond  esteem  by  a  great  many  Ameri- 
cans, and  well  he  should  be. 

Recently,  Mr.  Thomas,  writing  for 
Malnliner  magazine,  addressed  him- 
self to  the  question:  "What  About  the 
Future?"  Who  better  to  address  himself 
to  that  question  than  a  man,  well  past 
the  three-quarters  of  a  century  mark, 
who  has  spent  his  lifetime  observing  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  world, 
its  leaders  and  Its  average  citizens. 

His  answer  holds  such  inspiring  op- 
timism and  positive  patriotism  that  I 
want  to  include  it  here  for  your  interest : 
What  Abottt  thk  PtrnjBi:? 
(By  Lowell  Thomas) 

To  attempt  to  predict  the  future  is  pre- 
sumptuous, at  best — and  at  worst,  an  exer- 
cise in  sheer  fantasy.  >v 

As  this  Is  being  written,  for  example,  the 
energy  crisis  Is  much  with  us  and  so  is  Water- 
gate, the  war  in  the  Middle  East  may  or  may 
not  be  over,  and  the  Russians  still  have  forty 
crack  divisions  on  the  long  border  they  share 
with  China.  How  these  and  other  situations 
win  be  resolved,  who  knows  for  sure? 

Nevertheless  some  of  the  broad  outlines  of 
1974  are  clearly  visible,  for  many  of  the  forces 
that  wUl  affect  our  future  have  been  set  in 
motion. 

The  new  clothes  we  will  wear,  the  new 
books  we  wUl  read,  the  new  cars  we  wlU 
drive,  the  new  movies  and  plays  we  wlU  see, 
the  new  homes  we  will  live  In  and.  Indeed, 
most  of  the  goods  and  services  we  will  utilize 
through  the  coming  year — for  the  most  part, 
these  have  all  been  preordained  by  produc- 
tion and  planning  schedules  set  up  months 
and  even  years  in  advance. 

We  know,  too,  that  some  of  the  most  spec- 
tacular of  coming  events  will  occur  in  the 
heavens  and  beyond,  among  them  the  ad- 
vent of  the  supersonic  airliner,  the  approach 
of  the  once -In-a-llfe time  Comet  Kohoutek 
and  the  continuiilg  exploits  of  our  astro- 
nauts. 

More  to  the  point  perhaps,  we  know  that 
for  every  "miracle"  in  space,  there  wiU  be 
thousands  of  down-to-earth  achievements 
and  Innovations  involving  virtually  every 
fleld  of  human  endeaor.  The  proof  is  the  Im- 
mediate past.  In  many  ways  a  mirror  to  the 
future. 

On  the  medical  front,  where  some  of  the 
greatest  and  noblest  gains  are  to  be  found. 


the  past  year  has  seen  remarkable  progress 
in  the  early  detection  and  treatment  of  can- 
cer, heart  disease  and  arteriosclerosis,  the 
nation's  three  prime  killers. 

In  addition,  organ  transplants,  once  rare, 
have  now  become  almost  commonplace.  We 
have  come  to  understand,  at  least  In  part, 
some  of  the  so-called  "incurable'Vdiseases 
such  as  multiple  sclerosis,  muscular 
dystrophy  and  cystic  fibrosis.  Doctors  and 
engineers,  working  together,  have  succeeded 
In  creating  a  line  of  artificial  body  parts  up  to 
and  Including  even  electronic  eyeglasses  for 
the  blind. 

WhUe  this  new  year  may  faU  to  produce 
another  Salk  vaccine,  Americans  In  general 
will  be  living  longer  and  enjoying  it  more. 

SUCCESS   IN    THE    CITIES 

The  United  States  is  also  experiencing  an 
ongoing  revolution  In  race  relations — al- 
though "evolution"  perhaps  is  the  better 
word.  AU  about  us,  In  both  our  personal  con- 
tacts and  the  various  media,  there  is  visible 
evidence  that  blacks  and  other  mlnorltle.s 
can  make  it.  Those  who  do  are  purchasing 
homes,  making  siure  their  chUdren  get  a  gooci 
education,  and  buUdlng  a  real  stake  In 
society. 

One  result  has  been  the  election  of  black 
mayors  this  past  year  in  Los  Angeles.  Detroit. 
Atlanta  and  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  The 
advent  of  black  power  at  the  polls  and  the 
end  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  have  also  had  a 
calming  effect  on  the  entire  bod^  politic. 
"Law  and  order"  are  no  longer  code  words 
for  racial  prejudice  or  political  suppression. 
They  now  are  goals  within  sight. 

The  "radical-liberal"  is  the  wave  of  the 
past,  says  The  New  York  Times.  And  the 
wave  of  the  future,  we  are  told,  "The  Con- 
servative chic."  Conservative  or  no,  the  Amer- 
ican ethic,  U  based  on  a  bedrock  of  unpar- 
rallel  economic  prosperity,  and  the  outlook 
for  1974,  while  somewhat  clouded  by  the 
energy  crisis,  is  stUl  the  best  In  the  world. 

The  American  success  story  is  further 
serving  as  a  model  to  friend  and  foe  alike, 
right  around  the  globe.  It  has  been  spurred 
on  by  tremendous  advances  in  communica- 
tions and  the  growing  ease  of  world  travel. 

Out  of  all  this,  it  appears  likely  the  planet 
earth  will  slowly  but  surely  develop  a  world 
economy,  a  world  culture,  as  witness  the 
growing  cooperation  in  monetary  reform, 
the  worldwide  battle  against  pollution  and  a 
genuine  effbrt  towards  universal  family 
planning. 

THE    REAUTT    OF    DilTENTE 

One  big  bonus  to  date  has  been  the  grow- 
ing detente  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  between  the  United  States 
and  Mainland  China,  which  has  led  to  the 
ending  of  two  wars  in  the  space  of  the  past 
year. 

In  the  view  of  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger, 
the  die  is  irrevocably  cast.  During  his  latest 
visit  to  Peking,  Dr.  Kissinger  confided  that. 
"The  progress  we  have  made  In  our  relation- 
ship (with  China)  will  continue  In  the  years 
ahead,  whatever  happens  In  the  future  and 
whatever  the  Administration."  The  same  is 
true,  he  asswes  us,  with  regard  to  Russia. 

If  we  can  build  bridges  to  Moscow  an-l 
Peking,  It  also  stands  to  reason  we  can  re- 
build some  lesser  shattered  bridges  here  in 
our  own  hemisphere.  At  this  writing,  at  least, 
it  Is  even  possible  that  President  Nixon's 
long-sought  "generation  of  peace"  may  have 
already  begun. 

If  the  foregoing  sounds  a  bit  euphoric  'et 
it  be  quickly  noted  that  this  ntkr  year  will 
have  iU  problems  of  course,  some  of  them 
carry-overs  from  1973:  others— complete'.y 
new— to  bemuse  or  confuse  us,  and  some  that 
will  shock  us. 

Is  there  any  older  saying— or  cliche — than 
"necessity  is  the  mother  of  Invention?  "  We 
split  the  atom  didn't  we?  So  now  may  be  the 
time  for  us  once  more  to  go  all-out  and  find 
a  way  to  solve  our  energy  problems  with 
atomic  power.  Also  this  is  the  tln.e  for  us  tof 
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discover  some  less  expensive  way  to  trans- 
form both  coal  and  shale  Into  oil  of  which 
we  are  told  we  have  enough  to  last  for  cen- 
turies. What  about  steam  for  propelling  our 
automobiles?  Inventor  BlU  Lear  insists  he 
can  do  It.  Surely  this  year  we'll  hear  much 
more  at>out  the  use  of  steam. 

As  "Futurologlst"  Harman  Kahn  has  ob- 
served, "Ttie  most  surprising  thing  that  can 
happen  in  a  broad,  long-range  projection  is 
that  there  will  be  no  surprises."  One  of  the 
biggest  question  marks  Is  the  world  food 
situation.  Our  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl 
Butz  recently  noted  that  world  food  supplies 
have  "improved  considerably  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  crop  year."  He  added,  however, 
that  based  on  best  estimates,  "1973-74  con- 
sumption will  exceed  production.  There  Is 
unquestionably  a  need  to  have  3ome  system 
of  guiding  and  encouraging  countries  to  re- 
build stocks  and  carry  them  forward  In  years 
of  scarcity." 

The  coming  World  Pood  Conference,  first 
urged  by  the  United  States,  may  provide  just 
such  an  opportunity. 

Another  big  question  mark  is  the  extent  to 
which  the  average  American  workman  will 
react  to  the  continuing  Inroads  of  automa- 
tion and  computerization. 

Some  aay  we  soon  will  be  nothing  more 
than  "cogs"  in  a  great  monolithic  machine 
run  solely  for  the  beiiefit  of  "big  business " 
and  "big  government."  However,  if  we  are 
"cogs"  in  a  vast  machine,  we  are  "cogs"  vital 
to  the  machine's  continued  operation  IX  too 
many  of  us  break  up,  go  soft,  or  drop  out, 
the  system  will  be  in  real  trouble. 

"rOU'VE    COT    A     FTJTUHE" 

In  a  booklet  just  out  entitled,  "You've  Got 
a  Future."  the  always  positive  Dr.  Norman 
Vincent  Peale  says  "Everywhere  today  the 
gloom  and  doom  artists  are  at  work.  Every 
day  they  are  crying  their  wares  to  the  effect 
that  young  people  are  no  good,  the  morals 
are  breaking  down,  that  Indeed,  everything 
Is  bad — bad,  seeking  to  make  us  believe  their 
no-futtjre  phUosophy. 

"We  cannot  dispute  the  existence  of  grave 
moral  and  economic  problems.  Tliey  are  many 
and  complex,  and  without  attacking  them 
creatively  and  soon.  I  suppose  our  country 
could  go  Into  a  sad  decline. 

"But  I  am  not  numb^-ed  among  those 
who  dlamaUy  think  we  are  going  to  end  in  a 
break-up.  I  beUeve  that  as  a  nation  we  have 
a  future,  a  real  future.  And  one  reason  I  be- 
lieve this  is  that  increasingly  from  people 
everywhere  we  are  hearing  a  fresh,  new  vital 
question.  It  Is  not  that  old  helpless  query, 
'Why  doesn't  somebody  do  something  about 
things?'  That  Is  pass6,  a  bygone  question.  In- 
stead, lots  of  people  nowadays  are  resolutely 
asking,  "What  can  I  do?'  " 

In  the  end,  it's  all  of  us  working  together 
that  wUl  most  shape  the  coming  year— and 
all  the  years  to  foUow.  Prom  this  you  will 
surmise  I  am  an  optimist.  That  indeed  I  am. 
After  roaming  the  world  for  more  than  six 
decades  I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  that 
ours  Is  the  grandest  country  on  earth  and 
so  far  as  I  know  this  is  the  best  of  all  worlds 
Why  they  are  even  getting  ready  to  reopen 
the  gold  mines  high  in  the  Colorado  Rb<;kies 
where  I  spent  my  youth!  Let's  get  ready  for 
the  best  year  we  have  ever  had  t 
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Delta  Nu  Alpha  Transportation  Frater- 
nity will  be  honoring  James  P.  Nolan  as 
the  Man  of  the  Year  at  a  banquet  to  be 
held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  May  15. 

Jim's  record  of  achievement  marks  him 
as  one  who  is  well-deserving  of  this 
honor.  Currently  he  is  vice  president  of 
Wolverine  Express,  having  been  with  the 
company  for  over  37  years.  He  began  as 
a  dockman,  and  in  3  short  years,  he 
worked  his  way  up  to  a  driver,  then  a  dis- 
patcher, and  then  to  terminal  manager. 
i\s  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  obtained 
a  degree  in  law  in  1961,  and  he  taught 
college  courses  in  transportation  for  12 
years,  Jim  has  never  been  content  to 
stand  still.  Rather,  he  has  constantly 
worked  to  expand  his  capabilities,  and 
thereby  to  serve  better  his  company,  and 
his  community. 

Jim  has  been  active  in  the  Northern 
Ohio  Trucking  Association,  of  which  he 
is  now  president:  the  Cleveland  Truck- 
ing Association,  of  which  he  was  presi- 
dent in  1959;  the  ICC  Practitioners,  of 
which  he  was  president  in  1961;  the 
Traffic  Club  of  Cleveland:  as  well  as  the 
Delta  Nu  Alpha  Transportation  Frater- 
nity, which  is  honoring  him  now. 

Jim's  community  service  extends  be- 
yond the  transportation  field  for  he  is 
also  active  in  the  Knights  of  Columbus, 
and  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians, 
which  honored  him  as  Man  of  the  Year 
in  1957.  Jim  is  also  a  confraternity 
teacher  at  St.  Patrick's  Church  in 
Cleveland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  real  pleasure  for 
me  to  add  to  the  tribute  being  paid  to 
Jim  Nolan  by  calling  the  attenUon  of  the 
House  ol  Representatives  to  his  achieve- 
ments. I  extend  to  Jim  my  warmest  con- 
gratulations, and  best  wishes  for  con- 
tinued success. 
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WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  SAYS 
TRANSCRIPTS  REVEAL  "A  FLAWED 
MENTALITY" 


JAMES  P.  NOLAN  IS  DELTA  NU 
ALPHA  TRANSPORTATION  FRA- 
TERNITY MAN  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF   OHIO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  9.  1974 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  was  extremely  pleased  to  learn  that  the 


^     HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    MEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRES^^ATTVES 

Thursday,  May  9.  1974 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr  Speaker,  It  Is  not  news 
that  the  Washington  Post  and  New  York 
Times  oppose  the  Nixon  administration. 
But  it  is  news  when  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  comes  to  the  parting  of  the  ways 
with  President  Nixon.  This  newspaper, 
which  usually  presents  the  viewpoint  of 
the  business  community  has  been  giving 
the  President  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
but  In  an  editorial  May  7,  1974,  it  re- 
veals its  revulsion  at  what  the  transcripts 
reveal  gf  Mr.  Nixon's  "flawed  mentality." 
The  editorial  follows: 

THx  Imaoinaet  Men 
In  our  first  comments  on  the  presidential 
tapes  we  remarked  that  it  helps  to  separate 
two  questions:  The  general  propriety  of  the 
conversations,  and  evidence  of  Impeachable 
offenses.  We  have  tended  to  emphasize  the 
latter,  and  will  return  to  it  shortly.  But 
today  we  would  like  to  lay  aside  Impeach- 
ment and  other  legal  issues,  and  simply  ad- 
dreas  what  the  conversations  tell  us  aly>ut 
Richard  NUon..  his  administration  and 
American  politics. 

This  Is  of  course  what  the  rest  of  the  press 
and  the  nation  at  large  have  been  discussing 


^ 


all  along,  and  we  should  perhaps  apologize 
for  the  quirk  of  mind  that  led  us  to  believe 
the  question  on  the  table  was  whether  to 
impeach  the  President.  In  any  event,  having 
said  so  many  times  over  the  last  year  that 
tven  without  a  case  for  impeachment  Water- 
g»\te  will  have  done  enormous  harm  to  the 
AE»erlcan  Republic,  we  can  scarcely  disagree 
with  the  widespread  concltision  that  the 
Upes  reveal  a  flawed  mentality. 

If  the  case  for  criminal  complicity  dort 
fall,  for  that  matter.  It  will  be  only  on  the 
narrowest  of  grounds.  The  President's  attor- 
ney will  be  arguing:  Yes  the  President  talked 
about  paying  blackmail,  yes  hla  words  sav 
several  times  he  thought  paying  the  money 
was  the  only  Immediate  answer,  yes  someone 
might  construe  that  as  approval,  but  no  that 
isn't  what  he  meant,  and  no  his  words  were 
not  directly  connected  to  the  actual  payoffs. 
Even  if  all  this  Is  true,  what  a  defense  for  a 
President  of  the  United  States  to  offer. 

More  broadly,  the  tapes  reveal  a  whole 
litany  of  presidential  failings:  A  casual  at- 
titude toward  lawbreaking  by  his  subordi- 
nates. In  particular  a  casual  attitude  toward 
perjury,  indeed  remarks  that  some  lawyers 
construe  as  subornation  of  perjury.  A  reach 
for  public  deception,  in  particular  a  wUllng- 
ness  to  invoke  national  security  and  execu- 
tive privUege  for  expedient  reasons.  A  disin- 
clination to  probe  and  question  his  top  sub- 
ordinates on  such  questions  as  moving  about 
large  monies  or  "deep  slxing"  documents. 
And  above  aU.  a  general  disposition  to  con- 
centrate almost  entirely  on  the  quesrtwTV 
what  can  we  get  away  wttBTat  the  expense 
of  the  question,  what  would  Bt  right? 

Some  things  can  of  course  be  said  In  exon- 
eration. The  President  apparently  dldnt 
know  touch  before  March  21,  and  part  of 
this  reaction  was  perhaps  confusion.  The 
President  is  not  a  district  attorney,  and  at 
least  up  to  a  point  is  entitled  to  assume 
that  prosecutors  wUl  do  their  job  without 
.his  help  on  each  fact.  There  are  points,  as 
in  sending  a  message  to  John  Mitchell  not 
to  reftise  testimony  to  protect  the  President, 
at  which  he  shows  a  concern  with  getting 
the  story  to  law  enforcement  authorities. 

Yet  even  on  a  sympathetic  reading,  the 
record  must  be  that  faced  with  a  mounting 
crisis,  Mr.  Nixon  reacted  deplorably.  He  was 
wUllng  to  consider  patently  wrong  courses 
of  action.  He  was  willing  to  trip  along,  and 
even  conceivably  cover,  the  line  of  outright 
Ulegallty.  He  coupled  any  moves  to  expose 
crimes  with  moves  to  limit  and  contain  the 
exposures.  And  finally,  he  chose  and  pro- 
tected all  of  the  aides  whose  personallUes  are 
so  brutaUy  revealed  In  these  conversations. 
A  preoccupation  with  image  rather  than 
reality.  It  seems  to  us.  Is  the  characteristic 
that  runs  through  both  the  conversations 
and  the  faults  they  reveal.  In  conversation 
after  conversation,  it  becomes  impossible  to 
tell  whether  the  participants  are  trying  to 
recall  events  or  concoct  a  story.  One  gets 
the  feeling  they  did  not  distinguish  between 
the  two  in  their  own  minds,  .that  to  them 
there  was  no  reality,  only  the  image  they 
could  paint. 

And  always  there  was  a  concern  not  with 
the  mea;ilng  of  events  but  with  their  "PR  " 
Vfhea  in  a  conversation  with  Assistant  At- 
torney General  Henry  Petersen  It  became  ap- 
parent that  eventually  Mr.  Haldeman  and 
Mr.  Ehrlichman  would  have  to  go,  the  ques- 
tions on  the  Presidents  mind  were:  Can  one 
go  without  the  other?  Should  It  be  before 
the  Magruder  testimony  or  after?  Should 
It  be  before  Dean  goes  or  after? 

We  came  back  to  a  point  we  have  made 
many  times:  The  Inhospltallty  of  the  Nixon 
White  House  to  men  of  vision,  InteUect  or 
stature.  It  Is  quite  Impossible  to  Imagine 
these  conversations  going  on  as  they  did  If 
they  had  Included,  to  pick  two  men  no  longer 
In  the  Whit*  House  at  th«  time,  Arthur 
Bums  or  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan.  To  under- 
stand why  such  men  were  so  few  there,  ob- 
serve that  Leonard  Garment,  who  did  see 
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the  extent  of  the  danger  the  moment  he 
learned  of  It,  wms  treated  as  an  object  of 

faint  ridicule. 

This  Is  xUtlmately  the  President's  doing 
and  the  President's  faUlng.  He  has  accom- 
plished much  and  promised  more,  but  he 
filled  his  Inner  world  with  Imaginary  men. 
Empty  men  committed  the  type  of  blunder 
you  would  expect  of  them,  and  the  President 
himself  proved  too  empty  to  limit  the  dam- 
age. For  this  he  has  paid  with  his  reputa- 
tion and  may  yet  pay  with  his  Job.  and  to 
the  offlce  and  nation  he  sought  to  protect 
and  restore,  his  legacy  is  further  grief  and 
further  cynicism. 


PUSHES  TAX  RATES  UPWARD 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9.  1974 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  Introducing  a  resolution  that  Is 
Identical  to  the  one  originally  proposed 
by  Congressman  Froehlich,  House  Res- 
olution 1076,  and  would  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  to  require  that  each  re- 
ported bill  contain  an  Inflationary  impact 
statement. 

Inflation  Is  generated  by  Federal 
spending,  and  we  must  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility for  controlling  this  spiral  by 
grasping  complete  control  of  the  appro- 
priations and  authorizations  process.  An 
important  step  can  be  accomplished  by 
this  resolution  which  would  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  Inflationary  implications  of 
the  Federal  spending  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated by  each  piece  of  legislation 
we  consider. 

An  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  on  May  6,  1974, 
points  out  that  the  Federal  Government 
actually  beneflts  from  inflation  by  re- 
ceiving additional  tax  revenues  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  inflationary  push.  The  Fed- 
eral Government's  income  inflates  ^th 
rises  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index.  TTie 
editorial  uses  as  an  example  the  progres- 
sive personal  Income  tax — 

The  faster  the  rate  of  laflatlon  the  faster 
taxpayers  are  pushed  Into  higher  tax  brack- 
ets. The  higher  rate  applies  not  only  to  gains 
In  real  Income  but  to  gains  that  merely  rep- 
resent Inflation,  and  thus  the  real  rate  of 
taxation  constantly  rises  as  Inflation  pro- 
ceeds. 

The  editorial  emphasizes  how  impor- 
tant it  is  that  Congress  be  aware  of  the 
inflationary  .impact  of  the  bills  we  debate, 
which  doubly  robs  our  citizens  by  de- 
creasmg  their  spending  power  and  in- 
croasing  their  tax  burden.  Curbing  infla- 
tion is  the  most  important  "tax  break" 
we  can  give  the  taxpayers  we  represent. 

The  full  text  of  the  editorial  and  the 
resolution  I  am  introducing  follows: 
_  De-Indexing  the  Government 

As  the  nation  anguished  over  double-digit 
Inflation  rates,  there  Is  naturally  a  hue  and 
cry  for  the  government  to  do  something 
about  It.  As  much  as  the  politicians  would 
like  to  respond,  there  Is  a  serious  barrier,  the 
government  Itself.  That  is,  the  government 
has  buUt-ln  incentives  to  Inflate,  almost  In- 
visible Incentives  that  sUently  overwhelm 
whatever  good  •  Intentions  the  poUtlciana 
might  have. 
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In  a  way,  government  revenues  are  tied  to 
the  Consumer  Price  Index.  The  Treasury  la 
on  an  escalator,  not  only  compensated  for 
any  losses  Incurred  through  inflation,  but  re- 
warded by  It.  Milton  Friedman  has  drawn 
quite  a  bit  of  fire  for  his  proposal  for  Bra- 
zUlan-typ©  Indexing,  which  would  give 
everyone  In  the  nation  salary  increases  as 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  rose.  But  It  has 
nearly  escaped  attention  that,  to  an  extent 
imlque  In  American  society,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's Income  is  already  Indexed. 

With  progressive  taxes,  for  example,  the 
faster  the  rate  of  inflation  the  faster  tax- 
payers are  pushed  Into  higher  tax  brackets. 
The  higher  rate  applies  not  only  to  gains 
In  real  tacome  but  to  gains  that  merely  rep- 
resent Inflation,  and  thus  the  real  rate  of 
taxation  constantly  rises  as  Inflation  pro- 
ceeds. SlmUarly.  the  capital  gains  tax  cuts 
into  real  capital  by  taxing  Inflation-caused 
gains.  The  government's  debt  manages  to 
draw  a  subsidy  from  those  who  hold  It.  And 
with  this  Inflation-caused  revenue  pourmg 
Into  federal  coffers,  the  politicians  have  more 
dollars  to  pass  out  in  government  goodies  or 
tax  "cuts." 

Nobody  pays  much  attention  to  this  rather 
diabolical  taxing  system  when  the  annual 
rate  of  Inflation  is  2 To  or  3%.  But  at  current 
mflatlon  rates,  it  becomes  pamfuUy  obvious 
that  the  government  has  all  the  cards 
stacked  in  its  favor.  ,  ^ 

At  a  10%  annual  inflation  rate,  for  ex- 
ample, the  wage  ep.rner  whose  gross  income 
is  $15,000  today  wUl  rapidly  be  pushed  Into 
higher  and  higher  tax  brackets  even  though 
his  real  gross  Income  remains  unchanged.  At 
that  rate.  In  20  years  his  annual  salsu^,  If 
his  mrreases  merely  offset  Inflation,  would  be 
$103,210,  which  puts  him  In  the  70%  tax 
bracket. 

Similarly,  a  couple  that  buys  a  house  to- 
day for  $15,000  would,  at  a  10%  annual  In- 
flation rate,  need  to  sell  it  for  $103,210  to  re- 
coup the  orlgmal  real  Investment  after  20 
years.  At  tfals  point  they  would  owe  the  gov- 
ernment tax  on  a  "capital  gain"  of  $88,210. 
The  same  occurs  with  a  share  of  stock. 

Historically,  the  government  has  also  done- ' 
wonderfully  by  borrowing  from,  the  public. 
The  money  you  get  back  from  savings  bonds 
purchased  In  1945  wlU  buy  a  third  as  much 
now  as  then.  At  the  ciurent  inflation  rate, 
holders  of  Treasury  securities  are  losing  in- 
terest and  capital.  Only  the  government 
igalns. 

All  of  this  makes  life  wonderful  for  poli- 
ticians, In  ways  that  even  they  may  not  en- 
tirely recognize.  Every  few  years,  for  example, 
they  get  to  "Increase"  Social  Security  bene- 
fits, reaping  political  mileage  from  their  mu- 
nificence. Also,  they  can  "cut"  taxes,  and 
extract  political  mileage  from  that.  Some 
congressional  liberals  are  right  now  propos- 
ing to  Increase  the  personal  exemption  to 
$850  from  $750.  Whatever  one  thinks  of  the 
timing  of  this  In  terms  of  economic  manage- 
ment, It  Is  a  very  small  bone  Indeed  from  the 
public  sector  to  thpse  It  has  been  syste- 
matically robbing. 

Senator  James  Buckley  has  Introduced  leg- 
islation that  would  take  the  government  off ' 
this  escalator,  ending  the  charade  once  and 
for  all.  His  proposal,  leanmg  In  p^t  on  Mr. 
Prifedman's  Indextog  but  also  supported  by 
Senators  Proxmlre  and  McOoveriT  would  tie 
to  the  CPI  federal  tax  brackets,  personal 
exemptions,  asset  depreciation  and  capital 
gains,  and  new  Issues  of  Treasury  securities. 
By  automatically  adjusting  all  these  items 
to  compensate  for  Inflation,  the  government 
would  forego  its  Inflation  dividend.  Its  In- 
come would  rise  only  as  the  nation's  real  In- 
come rises.  No  longer  would  all  the  goodies 
that  pour  from  the  Capitol's  cornucopia  be 
flnanced  by  a  perpetual  tax  Increase  most 
Americans  are  not  even  aware  of.  If  Con- 
gress wanted  to  spend  more,  It  would  have 
to  come  ouPln  the  open  and  ask  that  taxes 
be  boosted.  •. 
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If  the  government  were  kicked  off  Its  es- 
calator, "de-indexed,"  the  rest  of  the  econ- 
omy would  not  have  to  be  indexed  as  Mr. 
Friedman  suggested.  One©  the  government  is 
no  longer  rewarded  by  mflatlon.  but  la  stung 
like  everyone  else,  we  can  be  confident  that 
the  politicians  will  have  every  Incentive  to 
wring  Inflation  out  of  the  economy. 


H.  Res.  — 
Resolved,  "that  claxise  2f(d)  (1)  of  rule  XI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Is  amended  by  addmg  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "Each  report  of  a  committee  oa 
each  bill  or  Jomt  resolution  of  a  public  char- 
acter reported  by  s^ch  committee  shall  con- 
tain  a  detaUed  analytical  statement  as  to 
whether  the  enactment  of  such  a  bill  or  Joint 
resolution  Into  law  may  have  an  Inflationary 
Impact  on  prices  and  costs  in  the  operation  of 
the  national  economy.". 


FREEDOM  AND  FREE  ENTERPRISE: 
MUST  HISTORY  REPEAT  ITSELF? 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9,  1974 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the 
experience  which  the  world  has  had 
with  government  control  of  and  inter- 
vention in  the  economic  life  of  a  nation, 
few  seem  to  learn  from  past  failures. 

One  man  who  h£is  devoted  much  of  his 
life  and  energy  to  seeing  to  it  that  his- 
tory's economic  lessons  are  properly  im- 
derstood  is  Antony  Fisher,  a  British 
farmer,  businessman,  and  founder  of  the 
Institute  of  Economic  Affairs  in  London. 

Mr.  Fisher  has  just  written  an  out- 
standing book,  "Must  History  Repeat  It- 
self?" which  is  a  study  of  the  lessons 
taught  by  the  repeated  failure  of  govern- 
ment economic*  policy  through  the  afees. 

Believing  that  both  history  and  theory 
.  have  a  vital  role  in  freeing  us  from  the 
sjTidrome  of  economic  frailty  and  fail- 
ure, Mr._  Fisher  notes  that — 

History  provides  evidence  that  where  gov- 
ernment* have  pursued  the  policy  of  max- 
imizing Individual  choice  within  a  frame- 
work of  law  and  moral  conduct,  their  prob- 
lems have  given  way  to  prosperity  .  .  ,  Among 
the  consequences  will  be  low  taxation  and 
a  maximum  Increase  In  the  wealth  of  the 
poorer  members  of  the  community. 

Graham  Hutton,  in  his  foreword,  com- 
mends this  book  for  "honesty  of  piu- 
pose,  and  Integrity  of  reasoning.  Mr. 
Fisher's  argument  from  experience  and 
history,  his  call  for  choice,  self-help  and 
self-improvement  are  required  reading.'"!, 

For  those  who  have  forgotten  past 
failures  of  government  in  the  field  of 
controlling  wages  and  prices,  Mr. 
Fisher's  book  is  essential.  He  discusses 
examples  found  in  5,000  years  of  history, 
ranging  from  Diocletian  to  Erhard,  and 
he  shows  the  relevance  for  today  of  Wat 
Tyler,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  the  R-ench 
Revolution,  and  the  com  laws. 

Consider  the  example  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  He  writes  that — 

The  classic  example  of  the  attempt  by  gov- 
ernment to  Improve  the  life  of  the  people  by 
restricting  their  choice  Is  that  of  the  Em- 
peror Diocletian  about  the  year  AD  300.  He 
was  faced  with  the  familiar  problem  of  rising 
prices  in  the  wake  of  an  Increase  In  the 
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quantity  of  money  and  a  debasement  In  Its 
vtslue. 

He  quotes  the  historian  Duray : 
Under  the  Impression  that  to  give  a  piece 
of  metal  whatever  value  they  liked,  It  sufficed 
to  engrave  the  Emperor's  name  upon  it,  the 
Roman  Government  had  ended  by  putting  m 
circulation  pieces  of  "sliver"  and  "gold" 
which  contained  neither  silver  nor  gold  .  .  . 
Very  high  prices  resulted  therefore  from  the 
depreciation  of  the  currency. 

In  his  effort  to  bring  prices  down  to 
what  he  considered  a  normal  level,  Dio- 
cletian did  not  content  himself  with  such 
half  measures  as  we  in  the  United  States 
have  been  attempting.  Instead,  he  fixed 
the  maximum  prices  at  which  beef,  grain, 
eggs,  clothing,  and  other  artj^les  should 
be  sold,  and  prescribed  the  penalty  of 
death  for  anyone  who  disposed  of  his 
wares  at  a  higher  figure. 

The  fact  that  government  control  over 
wages  and  prices  failed  in  Rome  is  now 
clear  to  all.  A  contemporary  historian, 
Lactantius,  writing  within  a  decade  or  so 
of  the  event,  presented  the  considered 
verdict  on  Diocletian : 

After  many  oppressions  which  he  put  in 
practice  had  brought  a  general  dearth  upon 
the  entire,  he  set  himself  to  regulate  the 
prices  of  all  vendible  things.  There  was  also 
much  blood  shed  upon  very  slight  and  trifling 
accounts;  and  the  people  brought  provisions 
no  more  to  markets,  since  they  could  not  get 
a  reasonable  price  for  t^em;  and  this  In- 
creased the  dearth  so  much,  that  at  last 
after  many  had  died  by  It,  the  law  was  laid 
aside. 

It  was,  notes  Mr.  Fisher,  "left  to  the 
Emperor  Constantine  to  restore  con- 
fidence and  stability  by  reintroducing  a 
reliable  currency  based  on  gold  which 
.  the  people  knew  could  not  be  debased 
for  the  convenience  of  politicians — as 
could  paper  or  other  substitute  cur- 
rencies." 1 

Antohy  Fisher  urges  an  economy  free 
of  govemment'intervention,  and  his  In- 
stitute of  Economic  Affairs  has  been  a 
major  source  of  information  and  in- 
spiration for  all  of  those  who  believe 
that  freedom  and  free  enterprise  go 
hand  in  hand,  and  that  a  system  of 
government  coercion  which  minimizes 
individual -choice  will,  in  the  end,  elimi- 
nate all  vestiges  of  liberty. 

His  book  has  been  widely  and  favor- 
ably reviewed  ^nd  islfevailable  in  the 
United  States  from  Transatlantic  Arts 
(North  Village  Green,  Levittown,  N:Y. 
11756).  Columnist  John  Chamberlain 
writes  that —  «  ^ 

The  greatest  living  proof  to  both  the  La- 
bor and  Conservative  parties  In  England  is 
not  Jeremy  Thorpe,  head  of  the  reviving 
Liberals.  "Tfie  honor  of  leading  the  true 
revolt  agalnA  the  Inflationary  welfare  status 
quo  In  B^italki  belongs  to  a  private  citizen, 
named  AntonV  Fisher,  who  built  a  fortune 
by  selling  cUckens  at  uncontrolled/ (and 
therefore  steddlly  faUing  prices)  and  put 
some  of  hy  money  Into  an  educational 
"trust"  .,^the  Institute  of  Hiconomlc 
Affairs. 

Concerning  the  message  found  in  his 
book.  Mr.  Chamberlain  notes  thaf^ 

Tony  Fisher  would  be  worth  a  dozen  Harold 
Wilsons  and  six  Edward  Heaths  to  Britain 
If  they  would  only  listen  to  his  program  out- 
lined In  "Mvist  History  Repeat  Itself?". 
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I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
column  by  John  Chamberlain  about  the 
new  book  by  Antony  Fisher.  This  col- 
umn, which  appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald  Examiner  of  March  22,  l')74, 
follows : 

Hobbled  Economy 
(By  John  Chamberlain) 

Are  people  getting  tired  of  their  govern- 
ments everywhere?  The  U.S.  public  opinion 
polls  teU  us  that  Congress  Is  held  In  lower 
esteem  than  the  President.  The  contempt 
of  politicians,  accordmg  to  "The  London 
Economist,"  is  fully  as  pervasive  in  Europe. 

In  Denmark,  a  new  party,  conjured  out 
of  the  air  by  Mogens  Olistrup,  got  16  per  cent 
of  the  vote  In  a  recent  election  by  promising 
to  abolish  the  income  tax  and  fire  the  civil 
servants.  In  Belgium,  the  Walloon  separatist 
movement  provides  an  uneasy  backdrop  for 
the  supposed  Integrating  pan-European 
forces  of  NATO  and  the  Common  Market.  In 
Finland,  the  two-party  system  finds  Itself 
threatened  by  a  dissident  group  that  now 
has  18  seats  In  parliament.  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way have  showed  dissatisfaction  with  the 
celebrated  Socialist  "middle  way." 

Finally,  the  British  have  voted  in  a  way 
that  defies  the  analysts:  Harold  WUsons 
Labor  party  now  rules  with  a  mmorlty  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  nobody  knows  how 
the  strengthened  Liberals  will  ultimately 
choose  to  wield  their  third-party  balance  of 
power. 

It  could  be  that  voters  sire  at  last  realizing 
that  governments  have  been  trying  to  do  all 
too  many  things  that  should  be  left  to  volun- 
tary action. 

The  greatest  living  reproof  to  both  the 
Labor  and  Conservative  parties  m  England  is 
not  Jeremy  Thorpe,  head  of  the  revlvmg  Lib- 
erals. The  honor  of  leadmg  the  true  revolt 
against  the  mflatlonary  welfare  status  quo 
In  Britain  belongs  to  a  private  citizen  named 
Antony  Fisher,  who  built  a  fort;une  by  selimg 
chickens  at  uncontrolled  (and  therefore 
steadily  falimg)  prices  and  put  some  of  his 
money  into  an  educational  "trust"  called  the 
Ipstltute  of  Economic  Affairs". 

t>ny  Flshev  Is  suddenly  someone  to  con- 
wlth  14  Britain  as  he  goes  ^bout  hawk- 
hls  "nAn-political"  politics  which  calls 
.  a  the  government  to  sell  off  the  nation- 
alized Industries  and  to  allow  people  to  "con- 
tract out"  of  the  now  compulsory  cradle-to- 
grave  Insurance  programs.  Tony  Fisher  sup- 
ports the  voucher  Idea  that  has  been  sug- 
.  gested  in  the  U.S.  by  professor  Milton  Fried- 
man; he  would  let  people  use  government- 
issued  vouchers  for  everything  from  medi- 
cine to  schooling,  choosing  between  public 
and  private  institution  as  they  see  fit. 

Fisher  Is  much  more  than  a  "mere  theore- 
tician." He  tells  a  little  about  his  business 
experiences  In  a  book  called  "Must  History 
Repeat  Itself?"  but  the  book  Is  mainly  de- 
voted to  a  review  of  general  history  and  an 
outline  of  a  program  for  reforming  Britain. 

To  flout  fashion  he  had  to  find  a  business 
that  was  too  tiny  to  tempt  the  intervention- 
ists. Starting  in  1954  with  a  few  hundred 
day-old  chicks.  Fisher  parlayed  his  poultry 
business  Into  a  20  million  pound  company. 
He  sold  at  free  prices,  and  he  created  a  "new" 
cheap  food  that^^ldened  the  choice  for  mil- 
lions of  previously  ill-fed  Britons. 

So  convincing  was  his  experience  with 
chickens  that  he  prevailed  upon  the  British 
egg  marketing  board,  which  was  already 
being  done  in  by  an  Ulegal  "farm-gate  "  sale 
of  eggs,  to  disband  itself. 

Now  Tony  Fisher  Is  trying  to  get  Britain 
to  free  aU  Industry,  even  as  It  freed  the  egg 
producers. 

Tony  Fisher  would  be  worth  a  dozen  Ha- 
rqjd  Wilsons  and  six  Edward  Heaths  to  Brit- 
ain If  they  would  oAly  listen  to  his  program 
as  outUned  in  "Must  History  Repeat  Itself?" 
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JUDGE  DISMISSES  FELONY  CHARGE 
FOR  "LACK  OP  A  LAWYER " 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA  '      ~-^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9,  1974 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ulti- 
mate in  public  injustice  has  now  oc- 
curred in  our  Nation's  CaTJtt&l.  A  Federal 
judge  h^s-wlad  that  felony  indictments 
agair«r  two  Defendants  must  be  dis- 
missed because  no  suitable  lawyers  could 
be  f((>und  to  represent  them. 

latest  cons^utional  interpreta- 
tion/of the  right  "tp  have  the  assistance 
of  counsel  as  his  defense"  has  now  gone 
even\beyond  the  point  where  the  public 
must  pay  for  the  accused's  attorney.  Un- 
der the  latest  ruling,  if  the  judge  feels 
the  "free"  attorneys  are  overworked  or 
"incompetent,"  then  the  criminals  are 
to  be  freed — leaving  the  law-abiding  pub- 
lic to  suffer  from  the  menace  among  us. 
Strange  justice. 

I  insert  a  related  newsclipping  re- 
porting on  this  latest  judicial  break- 
dowTi : 

(From  the  Washington  Star -News, 
May  5.  1974)  . 

(wYER  Lack  Frees  "tmo 
(By  Winston  Groom )^-^ 

A  D.C.  Superior  Court  Judge  has  dismissed 
indictments  against  two  men  being  held  in 
D.C.  Jail  on  felony  charges  because,  the 
Judge  said,  no  suitable  lawyers  could  be 
found  to  represent  them. 

Judge  Charles  W.  Halleck  ruled  Friday  that 
because"  of  a  two-month-old  strike  by  law- 
yers objecting  to  defending  indigents  for 
free,  no  cc»npetent  defense  attorneys  were 
available  to  take  the  case.  Yesterday,  Halleck 
issued  a  written  opinion  specifying  why  the 
pair  must  be  set  free. 

The  defendants  were  James  P.  Chatman 
and  Clifton  Crawford,  both  charged  with 
burglary.  Both  men  have  prior  convictions 
and  at  the  time  of  their  Indictment  In  the 
burglary  case.  Crawford  was  on  parole  for  a 
robbery  conviction. 

Halleck  is  the  first  Judge  to  dismiss  an 
indictment  because  of  the  lawyer  strike,  al- 
though Superior  Court  Chief  Judge  Harold 
H.  Greene  has  warned  repeatedly  that  such 
action  might  become  necessary  unless  Con- 
gress iipprc^rlates  funds  to  pay  attorneys 
who  normally  represent  poor  defendants. . 

Criminal  Justice  Act  funds,  which  had 
been  used  to  pay  for  indigents'  attorneys, 
were  depleted  in  February,  and  the  Superior 
Court  Trial  Lawyer's  Association  voted 
unanimously  not  to  take  on  any  more  cases ' 
until  money  was  assured. 

In  July,  the  District  government  will  begin 
paymg  the  Indigents'  lawyers  and  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  has  prepared  a 
bill  to  authorize  payment  In  the  meanwhile 
but  the  House  sUU  has  taken  no  action. 

As  a  stop-gap\  measure,  the  court  began 
drafting  attorneys  at  random  from  the'  pri- 
vate \>ar.  but  muny  jf  fhoiTi  have  not  shown 
up  as  ordered. 

In  the  case  before  Halleck  Friday,  attor- 
neys had  been  appomted  for  both  defendants 
on  their  arrest.  However,  when  the  case 
came  before  Halleck  for  arraignment,  Halleck 
observed  that  both  laXvyers  had  caseloEMls 
far  in  excess  of  the  maximum  recommended 
by  the  American  Bar  Association  and,  In  ad- 
dition, found  that  one  of  the  attorneys  was 
Incompetent  to  handle  the  case.  Conse- 
quently, he  granted  one  defense  lawyer's  re- 
quest to  be  relieved  and  removed  the  other 
from  the  case. 
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HaUeck  then  called  In  mn  official  of  the 
DC.  Public  Defender  Seryioe  and  asked  If  bis 

office  coiJld  provide  attorneys  for  the  defend- 
ants. 

The  PDS  representative,  Ifark  Foster,  told 
Halleck  that  lawyers  In  bls' office  had  ab- 
sorbed all  the  cases  they  were  able  to 
handle  under  current  bar  association  stand- 
ards and  were  unable  to  take  on  any  more. 

Halleck  then  summoned  a  representative 
from  the  court  section  that  presides  over  the 
draft  of  private  practice  attorneys  and  asked 
if  any  lawyers  summoned  by  that  office  coiild 
be    provided    to   handle    the   case. 

HaUeck  was  told  that  all  attorneys  from 
private  practice  who  had  shown  up  in  court 
already  had  been  assigned  as  many  cases  as 
they  could  handle  and  were  unable  to  take 
any  additional  clients. 

Asst.  VS.  Atty.  Stewart  Oerson  argued  that 
HaUeck  should  simply  postpone  the  eaaes 
and  arrange  for  bond  so  the  defendants  could 
be  released  tram  jaU. 


DICKEY-LINCOLN  SCHOOL  HYDRO- 
ELECTRIC POWER  PROJECT 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or    MA^4CHVSrTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  i^EPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9,  1974 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Public 
Works  Appropriations  «ubconunittee 
now  has  before  It  proposals  tor  further 
Federal  ftindlng  for  planning  and  devel- 
opment ot  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School 
Hydroelectric  Power  Project  on  the  Up- 
per St.  John  River. 

There  Is  widespread  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  actual  power  potential,  cost, 
and  environmental  impact  of  this  proj- 
ect. To  set  the  record  straight.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing background  paper  on  the  project 
prepared  by  the  Friends  of  the  St.  John, 
a  coalition  of  15  State,  regional,  and  na- 
tional organizations  concerned  with  the 
future  of  the  Upper  St.  John  River  Basin : 
FUBma  or  th«  St.  John  BACKcaocnrn  Papcb 

What  U  the  Dickey -Lincoln  Project?  The 
Dlckey-Llncoln  Project  Is  a  proposal  to  build 
two  dams  on  the  upper  St.  John  River  In 
northernmost  lilalne  for  the  purpose  of  gen- 
erating hydroelectric  power. 

The  larger  dam  would  be  bunt  at  Dickey 
-and  would  have  a  capacity  to  generate  760 
.megawatts  (BiW)  of  electricity.  Of  this,  725 
IfW  would  be  used  to  generate  peaking  power 
for  southern  New  England  (666  MW  la  Bos- 
ton after  transmission  losses).  This  dam 
could  operate  only  2>i  hours  per  day  be- 
cause of  limited  water  now  In  the  St.  John 
River.  The  second  dam  would  be  downstream 
at  Lincoln  School  and  would  even  out  the 
flow  from  the  dam  at  Dickey.  Its  additional 
electric  generating  capacity  of  70  MW  would 
allow  the  generation  of  105  MW  of  power  for 
12  hours  a  day  for  Maine  ctistomers. 

In  addition  to  constructing  the  two  dams, 
five  smaller  dikes  would  have  to  be  biillt  at 
various  sites  around  the  edge  of  the  reser- 
voir to  keep  it  from  spilling  over  into  ad- 
jacent watersheds,  and  a  mixOmum  of  about 
150  miles  of  new  transmission  litie  rights-of- 
way  would  have  to  be  cut  through  the  Maine 
woods. 

How  big  would  the  dams  be?  The  dam  at 
Dickey  would  have  to  be  very  big.  It  would 
rise  more  than  300  feet  over  the  existing 
atreambed.  would  have  a  crest  length  of 
nearly  two  mile*  (9200  feet),  and  oontatn  66 
mlllioa  cubic  yards  of  rock  and  earthwork. 
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In  total  volume  it  would  be  the  eleventh 

largest  dam  in  the  world  and  the  sixth  larg^ 

est  in  the  TI.S.,  larger  than  Egypt's  Aswan 

Dam.  It  would  take  seven  years  to  build. 
By  comparison,  the  dam  at  Llnccdn  Schoof 

would  be  smaU— 67  feet  high,  1390  feet  long. 

and  2.2  mUUon  cubic  yards. 

How  big  would  the'  lakes  be?'  At  high  wa- 
ter, the  dam  at  Dickey  would  flood  88,600 
acres  and  the  dam  at  Lincoln  School  an  addi- 
tional 2.200  acres  (a  total  of  about  140 
square  miles).  At  low  water,  the  area  of  the 
lake  behind  the  Dickey  dam  would  shrink  by 
abo\it  30,000  acres.  The  water  elevation  be- 
hind the  Dickey  dam  could  vary  up  and 
down  by  as  much  as  40  feet,  depending  od 
the  time  of  the  year.  It  would  take  more 
than  two  years  of  annual  average  runoff  to 
flU  the  larger  reservoir. 

Would  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  Dams  make  an 
Impact  on  New  England's  electricity  supply? 
Very  little,  the  claims  of  the  proponents  not- 
wltlistandlng.  Despite  the  size  of  the  project, 
Its  electric  output  would  meet  less  than  one 
percent  of  the  electricity  demands  of  New 
England  by  1983.  when  the  project  would  be 
completed.  This  is  because  there  Is  not 
enough  water  flow  in  the  St.  John  to  keep 
the  turbine*  running  more  than  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  time.  The  major  part  of  the 
generating  capacity  would  sit  Idle  most  of 
each  day  until  the  few  hoius  of  peak  electric 
demand. 

As  a  source  of  peaking  power,  Dlckey-Lln- 
coln would  be  somewhat  more  significant, 
supplying  about  ten  percent  of  what  tradi- 
tional analysis  would  say  peak  loads  will  be 
In  1983. 

The  significance  of  Dlckey-Llncoln  as  a 
power  source  will  diminish  with  time  as  the 
size  of  New  England's  energy  demand  In- 
creases. 

Would  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  Dams  take  the 
place  of  nuclear  power  plants?  No.  You  would 
need  four  or  five  projects  the  size  of  Dickey- 
Lincoln  to  generate  the  same  number  of 
kllo«-att-hours  of  electricity  as  one  reactor 
the  size  of  Maine  Yankee  or  Boston  Edison's 
Pilgrim  I.  Besides  size  comparisons.  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  would  be  used  to  generate  "peaking  " 
power  during  the  several  hours  a  day  when 
demand  Is  highest  for  electricity.  Nuclear 
plants  operate  steadily  to  produce  "base 
load"  power. 

Then  What  would  Dlckey-Unooln  replace? 
If  Dlckey-Uncoln  were  available,  we  could 
reduce  the  size  of  one  fossil  fuel  unit  some- 
where In  Maine  by  106  megawatts  (for  ex- 
ample from  605  MW  to  600  MW).  It  Is  un- 
likely, however,  that  Dlckey-Llncoln  would 
also  allow  us  to  reduce  the  installed  capacity 
of  fossu  fuel-fired  peaking  plants,  because 
during  the  summer  the  peak  in  demand 
begins  arovmd  11  ajn.  and  extends  to  about 
5  pjn.,  requiring  the  peaking  tinits  to  operate 
for  about  six  hours.  WhUe  Dlckey-Llncoln 
could  supply  two  and  one-half  hoxirs  of  that 
peaking  load,  there  would  still  have  to  be 
enough  foesU  fuel  generating  equipment  to 
meet  peak  demands  for  the  remaining  three 
and  one- half  hours. 

Will  Dickey-Lincoln  have  a  major  Impact 
on  the  environment?  Yes.  The  effect  of  the 
project  on  the  lands  and  streams  that  would 
be  burled  under  the  lakes  would  be  total 
devastation.  The  free-flowing  St.  John  River, 
Us  tributaries,  and  the  fertile  bottomland 
bordering  the  river  would  be  replaced  by  a 
large  lake.  Because  of  fluctuating  water 
levels,  the  edge  of  this  lake  would  have  mini- 
mal value  to  wildlife  and  recreation. 

During  construction,  there  would  be  major 
disruptions  of  substantial  areas  near  the 
reservoir  site.  Including  major  quarrying 
operations  in  the  Deboulle  MounUln  region, 
a  particularly  outstanding  scenic  reaource. 

Construction  of  the  necessary  transmission 
lines  would  produce  major  enviromnental 
and  aesthetic  impacts. 

On  tb*  beoefldai  side,  approximately  SOOO 
barrels  of  oil  equivalent  could  Im  saved  dally. 
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if  Dlckey-Llncoln  produces  power  that  would 
otherwise  be  generated  by  burning  non- 
j.  renewable  fossil  fuels.  By  comparison.  New 
England  consumes  more  than  a  million  bar- 
rels a  day  of  petroleimi  products.  It  should 
be  borne  In  mind,  however,  that  the  free- 
flowing  St.'  John  R^ver  and  the  timber  and 
wildlife  that  would  >e  lost  to  the  dams  are 
also  nonrenewable  natural  resources. 

What  is  the  significance  of  the  environ- 
mental Impacts?  If  the  St.  John  River  and 
the  sulrounding  wild  lands  were  Just  like 
any  other  river  and  forestland  in  northern 
New  England,  the  significance  to  the  region 
of  the  losses  caused  by  the  Dlckey-Llncoln 
Project  would  not  necessarily  be  great.  How- 
ever, the  upper  St.  John  basin  Is  not  Just 
more  of  the  same.  The  area  has  unique  rec- 
reational potential  to  the  hunter,  the 
fishermen,  and  the  white-water  canoer. 

Of  the  89,000  acres  that  would  be  InOn- 
dated,  17,600  are  deer  yards,  areas  of  bottom- 
land which  naturally  provide  the  right  kind 
of  habitat  to  help  the  deer  population  get 
through  the  severe  winters.  Studies  have 
«h(hvn  that  these  areas  support  about  2200 
deer  and  that  such  a  population  Is  capable 
of  supplying  as  much  as  30,000  hunter-days 
each  year.  If  these  deer  yards  are  flooded 
out,  the  deer  cannot  simply  move  to  other 
areis.  because  thfi^other  areas  are  either  not 
suited  or  they  ofe  al^ady  occupied.  It  would 
be  passible  to  tnltigate  some,  but  not  aU,  of 
thl/t  loss  by  acquiring  3fl,ooo  acres  of  neigh- 
boring forestland  and  oUnaglng  It  for  deer 
production   at  conslderat>le  expense. 

The  upper  St.  John  aod  lU  tributaries  to- 
day provide  some  of  the  best  brook  trout 
flsltlng  in  the  nation.  The  reservoir  behind 
the  Dickey  dam  would  flood  57  miles  of  the 
St.  John  and  many  more  miles  of  its  tribu- 
taries, thereby  eliminating  the  river  hablUt 
that  this  species  needs  to  survive  In  the  up- 
per basin.  The  lake  fl.shery  that  would  result 
from  the  dams  would,  according  to  the  Fish 
and  WUdllfe  Service,  only  partially  compen- 
sate for  the  loss. 

The  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  New 
England  Canoeing  Guide  says  ot  the  St.  John 
River:  "an  area  which  has  no  equal  in  the 
eastern  United  States  in  the  number  and 
diversity  of  wilderness  canoe  trips  which 
can  be  made."  One  of  the  features  that  makes 
It  unique  is  the  extraordinary  length  of  the 
run  on  the  St.  John  mainstream.  This  would 
be  broken  by  the  proposed  dams. 

The  demand  for  the  sort  of  recreational 
experience  that  the  upper  St.  John  River  Is 
uniquely  suited  ^  provide  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing in  the  heamy  urbanized  northeastern 
United  States. 

Will  Dlckey-Llncoln  have  a  major  Impact 
on  the  Maine  economy?  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  11,200  man-years  of  labor  would 
be  needed  to  build  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  Proj- 
ect of  which  3,960  man-years  could  be  pro- 
vided from  the  local  lalxv  pool.  The  rest 
would  have  to  be  Imported.  Most  of  the  Jobs 
for  local  laborers  would  be  In  unskilled  and 
semi-skilled  classification.  Jobs  paying  $3600 
and  (4000  per  year,  respectively  (in  1967  flg- 
tures) .  There  is  some  concern  that  this  labor 
will  be  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  local 
lumbering  and  potato  farming  Industries. 
Because  the  dams  would  provide  very  few 
permanent  Jobs,  there  Is  also  a  worry  about 
the  economic  and  social  impacts  of  the 
"boom  and  bust"  economy  that  would  ac- 
company the  construction  and  completion  of 
the  dams. 

The  land  that  would  be  flooded  by  the 
dams  Is  presently  harvested  for  its  timber. 
Estimates  are  that  26,000  to  40,000  cords  of 
wood,  a  renewable  resource,  would  be  lost  to 
the  local  economy  each  year.  The  mill  value 
of  this  wood  has  been  estimated  at  (660,000 
•nnuaUy  (1970  flgurs)  and  tb*  total  value 
added  in  tba  local  •oooomy  could  run  as  high 
as  w  mlllioa  annually.  Thua.  Job*  would  be 
lost  aa  wsU  as  galnMl.  U  Uf^dams  ar«  buUt. 
The  Uicome  from  tlmb«rlng  and  from  guide 
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services  associated  with  recreational  use  of 
the  area,  if  preserved  In  its  natural  state,  will 
flow  each  year  to  support  the  local  economy. 
The  power  revenues  from  the  dams  will  flow 
to  the  federal  government  to  repay  the  low- 
interest,  tax-free  bonds  that  will  be  held 
largely  by  higher-Income  out-of-state  in- 
vestors. 

How  much  will  Dlckey-Ltncoln  cost?  Lots! 
The  Corps  of  Engineers'  latest  official  esti- 
mate (January  1974)  is  that  the  dams  would 
cost  $356  mUllon  plus  $52  million  in  Interest 
during  construction  (IDC)  and  that  the 
transmission  lines  needed  to  bring  the  power 
to  market  would  cost  an  additional  $123  mil- 
lion plus  $11  mUllon  in  IDC  (possibly  less  if 
a  deal  can  be  made  to  hook  into  an  already- 
full  transmission  line  that  runs  to  New 
Brunswick  and  that  Is  150  miles  away  from 
Dlckey-Llncoln).  The  Corps'  estimate  is  al- 
most certainly  low  because  their  estimate 
doesn't  figure  in  the  effects  of  inflation  on 
construction  costs  during  the  seven  years  it 
would  take  to  build  the  dams  nor  a  profit  for 
the  contractor.  Some  people  have  estimated 
that  the  price  tag  will  end  up  at  $800  mlUion 
or  even  $l  billion  I 

Won't  Dickey-Lincoln  power  stUl  be  cheap- 
er than  that  generated  from  expensive  oil? 
Despite  clatnft  of  cheap  power,  savings  to  con- 
sumers would  be  minimal.  If  there  are  sav- 
ings at  all.  This  point  is  very  much  In  dis- 
pute. The  answer  depends  very  much  on  what 
assumptions  you  make  In  comparing  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  with  alternative  power  sources. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers'  comparison 
indicates  that  Dickey-Lipcoln  electricltv 
would  cost  2.6#'  per  kilowatt-hour  (KWH), 
while  the  fossil  fuel  alternative  would  pro- 
duce electricity  at  a  cost  of  3.4c  per  KWH. 
//  this  iavings  can  actually  be  realiied.  New 
England  consumers  would  pay  $11.7  million 
less-tor  their  electricity,  but  since  they  now 
pay  $1.6  billion  each  year  for  electricity  any- 
how, the  savings  codld  amou;it  to  no  viore 
than  a  fraction  of  one  percent. 

Today's  high  price  of  imported  oil  (about 
$12.60  per  barrel)  is  figured  by  the  Corps  into 
the  fossil  fuel  alternative's  price  estimate. 
However,  probable  Increases  above  the  Corps' 
estimate  of  a  $458  million  project  cost  are 
not  considered  in  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  elec- 
tricity price  estimate.  If  there  should  be  cost 
overruns  for  the  dams,  the  price  advantage 
of    Dlckey-Llncoln    power    would    vanish. 

In  addition,  the  2.5<'  per  KWH  estimate  for 
Dlckey-Llncoln  power  assumes  substantial 
subsidies  from  federal,  state,  and  local  tax- 
payers. Because  Dlckey-Llncoln  would  be  a 
federal  project.  It  would  be  exempt  from 
taxes.  It  would  be  financed  by  low-interest 
tax-free  federal  bonds  (with  an  assumed 
6%%  Interest  rate)  which  produce  a  tax 
break  for  individuals  in  high-Income  tax 
brackets  but  which  reduce  regular  tax  reve- 
nues. 

Dlckey-Llncoln  power  would  actually  be 
very  expensive.  The  only  reason  why  the 
price  of  electricity  from  Dickey-Lincoln  has 
a  chance  of  being  lower  than  the  price  of 
electricity  from  alternative  sources  is  be- 
cause some  of  its  cost  would  show  up  on 
your  tax  bill. 

But,  Isn't  the  benefit-cost  ratio  for  the 
project  favorable?  According  to  the  Corps  of 
Engineers'  analysis,  the  so-called  "benefit- 
cost  ratio"  for  Uie  Dlckey-Llncoln  dams  is 
now  2.6.  It  is  not  correct  to  say,  however, 
that  for  every  dollar  Invested  In  the  project, 
the  government  would  "get  back"  more  than 
double  its  money.  By  the  rules  of  "benefit- 
cost"  analysis,  the  price  charged  to  the  con- 
sumer by  the  government  for  eUctrlclty  from 
the  project  Is  completely  unrelated  to  either 
the  "cost"  or  the  "benefit"  of  the  dams.  Using 
the  Corps'  figures,  buyers  of  power  from 
Dlckey-Llncoln  would  pay  $30,8  million  each 
year  for  power  from  a  project  whose  annual 
"cost"  U  only  $17.7  million  and  whose  "bene- 
fit"  is  $46.5  mUllon.  This  demonstrates  how 
artificial  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  analysis  is. 
Because    of    the    strength    of    the    dam- 
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builder's  lobby  in  Congress,  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  is  permitted  to  use  a  borrow- 
ing rate  of  3>4%  to  calculate  the  annual 
"cost"  for  the  benefit-cost  ratio.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  use  a  borrowing  rate  of 
8%  To  to  Judge  the  cost  of  the  alternative 
which  they  don't  want  to  see  come  to  pass. 
They  also  build  taxes  Into  the  cost  of  the 
jjower  from  the  fossil  fuel  alternative,  while 
the  federally  financed  dams  would  produce 
power  "tax-free"  (meaning  taxpayer-sub- 
sidized). If  the  Corps  had  to  use  the  S^^'c 
borrowing  rate  in  figuring  the  annual  "cost" 
of  the  dams,  this  nu-nber  would  Jump  from 
$17.7  million  to  $46.8  million  or  more  than 
the  alternative.  If,  in  addition,  you  figure  in 
what  a  private  utility  would  have  to  pay  in 
taxes  on  a  capital  Investment  the  size  of 
Dlckey-Llncoln,  you  would  have  to  add  $20- 
$30  million  more  in  taxes.  Thus,  a  private 
utility  would  find  that  Dlckey-Llncoln  power 
would  be  60-80  Co  more  expensive  than 
equivalent  power  generated  from  fossil  fuel. 
The  Corps'  analysis  Is  also  misleading  in 
that  It  counts  recreational,  area  redevelop- 
ment, and  flood  control  "benefits "  without 
considering  the  loss  uf  recreational  use  of 
the  wild  river  or  economic  losses  that  would 
accompany  dam  construction. 

Wouldn't  Dickey-Lincoln,  which  would  be 
a  public  piwer  project,  be  useful  as  a  "yard- 
silck  "  aga^ist  which  the  performance  of  the 
private  utilities  In  New  England  could  be 
Judged?  Dlckey-Llncoln  would  be  more  use- 
ful as  a  yardstick  against  which  to  measure 
federal  boondoggles. 

If  we  want  to  establish  public  power  to 
serve  as  a  "yardstick",  it  would  be  more 
sensible  to  build  something  more  common  to 
New  England  than  an  enormous,  publicly 
subsidized  hydroelectric  project  and  to  use 
more  competitive  assumptions. 

Are  there  any  alternatives  to  Dlckey-Lln- 
coln? Yes.  Almost  anything  will  provide  more 
electricity  than  I>ickey-Lincoln;  so  alterna- 
tives are  not  lacking. 

We  specifically  recommend  broadening  the 
dally  peaks  in  demand  through  modifica- 
tions to  utility  rate  structures  to  encourage 
use  of  electricity  modifications  to  utility 
rate  structures  to  encourage  use  of  electric- 
ity for  such  things  as  hot  water  heating  In 
off-peak  hours.  This  can  and  should  be  ac- 
complished by  1983. 

We  also  recommend  substantial  invest- 
ments in  insulation  of  homes  and  installa- 
tion of  storm  windows.  The  reduction  in  base 
load  demand  that  these  steps  would  achieve 
would  save  many  more  kilowatt-hours  of 
electricity  than  Dlckey-Llncoln  would  pro- 
duce and  would  aljow  tis  to  retire  some  of  the 
more  expensive,  less  efficient  fossil  fuel  plants 
now  in  operation  as  base  load  or  cycling  units 
to  serve  as  peaking  units. 

More  efficient  fossil  fuel  combustion  (In 
combined  cycle  units  and  in  fuel  cells), 
the  use  of  solar  energy  for  space  heating 
and  cooling,  and  wind  turbines  all  offer  more 
promise  for  the  intermediate  term  than 
Dlckey-Llncoln  hydropower. 

And  for  those  who  were  Interested  primar- 
ily In  the  pubUc  power  aspects  of  Dlckey-Lln- 
coln, the  prospect  of  a  public  role  In  the  ex- 
ploration for  oil  on  the  continental  shelf  or 
public  development  of  alternative  energy 
sources  should  offer  a  more  attractive  alter- 
native than  Dlckey-Llncoln.  , 
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HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    PSNNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  9,  1974 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  student  o*  Caribbean  and  Isth- 
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main  Canal  policy  questions,  I  long  ago 
recognized  the  importance  of  seapower 
tks  part  of  our  national  defense.  Thus,  it 
.  was  with  more  than  casual  interest  that 
I  read,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  World 
Wars  OfBcer  Review,  the  bimonthly  pirt>- 
lication  of  the  Military  Order  of  the 
World  War,  a  most  informative  paper 
presented  by  Vice  Adm.  George  C.  Dyer, 
U.S.  Navy,  retired,  before  the  District  of 
Columbia  chapter  of  that  organization. 

In  this  paper  Admiral  Dyer  evaluates 
the  evolving  relative  strengths  of  the 
U.S.A.  and  U.S.S.R.  navies  and  summa- 
rizes his  views  of  events  to  come,  before 
1980.  The  decision  to  open  the  Suez 
Canal,  made  after  his  article  was  pre- 
pared, may  advance  some  of  his  projec- 
tions. 

Admiral  Dyer's  paper  follows  as  part  of 
my  remarks : 

[From  the  World  Wars  Officer  Review,  March- 
April  19741 
The  Soviet  Sea  Chauxnce 
(By  Vice  Adm.  George  C.  Dyer) 

My  talk  abo  .t  the  Soviet  Sea  challenge  wfll 
be  divided  into  three  parts,  Just  as  we  learned 
in  our  long  ago  Latin  lessons,  all  Oaul  was 
so  divided. 

First.  I  will  briefly  bring  you  up  to  date  by 
reminding  you  of  previous  sea  power  chal- 
lenges against  the  then  current  No.  1  sea 
powft.  which  have  occurred  during  the 
twentieth  century. 

Second.  I  Will  rfame  briefiy  the  elements  of 
sea  power  as  they  exist  in  the  decade  of  the 
1970s  and  point  out  some  of  tfye  trends  that— 
are  taking  place  in  the  Soviet  Navy,  ind  iffv' 
the  United  States  Navy. 

Third.  I  will  give  you  one  man's  opinion  of 
where  the  United  SUtes  Navy,  the  most  im- 
portant element  of  sea  power  of  the  United 
States,  stands  today  in  relation  to  the  Soviet 
Navy,  and  where  it  might  stend  in  1980. 

And  all  this  In  twenty  five  minutes. 

PREVIOrS    SEA    POWER    CHALl:,XNCES 

In  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tiiry.  It  was  axiomatic  that  ■'Britannia  rules 
the  waves'.  Great  BriUln  had  over  fifty  col- 
onies and  Dominions  scattered  around  the 
Wo^ld  and  tremendously  long  lines  of  com-  ' 
munlcation  extending  to  Egypt,  India  and 
Australia  in  the  East  and  to  Newfoundland, 
the  Falkland  Islands  and  Canada  to  the  West. 
Britain  needed  a  large  and  active  navy  to 
protect  these  lines  of  conununicatlon  and  a 
strong  merchant  marine  to  sustain  the  com- 
mercial trade  of  the  Dominions  and  colonies 
with  the  Mother  Country.  Britain  had  both 
and  was  definitely  "Number  One  ". 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  and  his  predecessors  and 
their  advisors  found  time  to  study  the  books 
of  our  Admiral  Mahan  about  the  Influence 
of  sea  power  on  history  and  took  to  heart  the 
lessons  set  forth  in  Mahan's  mighty  volumes. 
If  Germany  was  ever  to  be  Number  One  m 
the  World,  Germany  had  to  have  sea  power 
and  a  large  navy.  Germany  set  forth  to  chal- 
lenge Great  Britain  In  sea  power. 

At  the  great  sea  battle  at  Jutland  In  1916. 
the  British  Navy  turned  back  this  challenge, 
and  at  the  end  of  World  War  I,  the  German 
FSeet  was  surrendered  to  the  British  Fleet. 
Based  on  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  Ger- 
man challenge  Just  might  succeed,  a  success 
which  would  be  an  undesirable  tirn  of  events 
for  the  United  States.  PresldenU  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  Woodrow  Wilson  built  up  our 
Navy  to  close  comparabUitv  with  that  of  the 
#1  Sea  Power.  Great  Britain. 

The  Washington  inspired  Limitation  of 
Naval  Armaments  Treaty  of  1922  sought  to 
freeze  naval  strength  as  it  then  existed  and 
put  an  end  to  naval  challenges.  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  were  allowed  an  eqUai 
big  ship  strength  of  6.  Je^Mui  a  relative 
strength  of  3,  and  Prance  and  Italy  each  a 
relative  strength  of  1 .67. 
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I  caU  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Navy  of  the  Soviet  TTnlon  In  1922  was  a  dis- 
tinct "also  ran"  In  naval  stren^h,  although 
back  In  1900,  the  Russian  Navy  had  been  the 
third  navyte  size  In  the  World,  not  too  far 
behind  France,  which  followed  a  respectful 
distance  behind  Great  Britain. 

During  the  twenty  year  period  between 
World  War  I  and  World  War  II,  the  Soviet 
Navy  built  up  Its  submarine  strength  so  that 
this  part  of  the  Soviet  Navy  was  the  largest  In 
the  World  amounting  to.  In  1940.  some  240 
submarines.  But  the  Soviet  Fleet  was  very  un- 
balanced, being  without  an  air  or  on  am- 
phibious arm.  and  the  essential  skill  of  g«Hng 
to  sea  and  staying  at  sea. 

More  ImportanUy  to  the  United  States 
Navy,  during  the  twenty-year  period  between 
World  War  I  and  World  War  n,  the  Japanese 
Government,  disregarding  the  Japanese 
Treaty  obligations,  built  up  the  Japanese 
Navy  beyond  the  limitations  set  on  naval 
strength  aet  by  the  1922  UmlUtlon  of  Naval 
Armament  Treaty  as  well  as  by  the  later  1930 
Naval  LUnltatlona  Treaty.  Japan  denounced 
the  treaties  In  1934  and  commenced  Its  un- 
bridled sea  power  challenge.  Germany,  get- 
ting a  somewhat  later  start,  also  commenced 
to  buUd  up  her  navy  at  a  rapid  rate. 

Great  Britain  easUy  turned  back  the  sec- 
ond German  naval  challenge  and  the  United 
States  slowly  but  surtly.  and  a  bit  painfully 
and  commencing  in  mid  1942  turned  back 
the  Japanese  naval  challenge. 

In  the  period  following  World  War  II  and 
Immediately  following  the  formation  of  the 
United  Nation*  oitcanlzatlon.  the  Soviet 
Union  torpedoed  the  formation  of  the 
planned  for  the  Charter  prescribed  "United 
NaUons  Armed  Forces".  She  InsUted  that 
MCb  and  every  nation  of  the  Ave  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council  must  make 
equal  contributions  of  Land.  Sea.  and  Air 
Forces  to  the  "United  Nations  Armed  Forces". 
Slno*.  at  that  time,  1947.  China  had  no  Navy 
to  mention,  and  speclflcally  no  carriers,  bat- 
Ueshlp*  or  large  cruisers  and  no  amphibious 
forces,  this  proposal  meant  that  the  "United 
Nations  Armed  Forces"  would  have  no  real 
sea  going  naval  power  with  a  wallop,  avail- 
able, and  that  land  and  air  forces  only  would 
be  available  In  any  United  Nations  crisis  It 
was  quite  natural  that  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain  and  France  would  not  accept 
such  an  unbalanced  "United  Nations  Armed 
Force".  So  the  "United  Nations  Armed  Force ' 
died  aborning. 

But  the  Soviet  Leaders  of  1951  were  brighter 
than  they  had  been  In  1920  and  1930  and 
1940  and  much  brighter  than  they  had  been 
In  1947.  In  1951,  after  observing  what  sea 
power  had  done  to  them  In  Korea,  they  de- 
cided to  build  up  their  sea  power  and  that 
Included  their  Navy. 

As  the  years  passed  -.f  ter  World  War  II  and 
Korea,  the  lessons  of  Mahan  In  regard  to  the 
Influence  of  sea  power  on  history  were  heeded 
less  and  less  In  the  United  States  and  shoved 
under  the  table  In  Great  BrlUln.  The  British 
excused  themselves  from  doing  what  they 
knew  was  the  right  thing  to  do  on  the  basis 
of  poverty.  The  United  States  was  content  to 
slumber  as  a  self  confident  No.  1.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Soviets  having  taken  the 
decision  that  the  Soviet  Union  couldn't  be 
■  No.  1  m  the  World  without  having  the  No.  1 
.,  aea  power  forces  In  the  World.  Thev  put  their 
rubles  behind  their  ambitions.  They  have 
gotten  results. 

Of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States  from 
Harry  Truman  to  Richard  Nixon,  the  present 
incumbent  Is  the  only  one  to  clearly  perceive 
that  the  United  States  can  do  little  over- 
eeas  for  herself  or  for  her  allies  In  the  cause 
of  Freedom,  without  the  broad  means  to 
get  overseas  and  the  power  to  stay.  These  ob- 
jectives take  sea  power.  President  Harry 
Truman  had  the  lesson  forced  upon  him. 
when  on  the  24th  oT  June  1950.  the  commu- 
niet  North  Koraana  poured  over  the  border 
Into  South  Korea.  Aa   President,   however. 
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Harry  Truman  had  not  only  tolerated  but 
supported  Louis  Johnson  as  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  Ftancla  Blathews  as  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  These  two.  In  1O«0  and  i960,  viewed 
sea  power  as  an  anachronism. 

So  the  lesson  of  history  In  sea  power  of 
the  first  seventy  years  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury has  been  that  since  the  German  chal- 
lenge was  turned  back  twice  and  the  Japa- 
nese challenge  was  turned  back  once,  that 
when  the  chips  are  down  on  the  field  of 
battle.  chaUenges  by  even  jvist  slightly  In- 
ferior forces  don't  succeed.  On  the  other 
hand,  confrontations  as  we  confronted  Great 
Britain  during  the  first  two  years  of  World 
World  I  and  as  the  Soviets  confronted  us 
during  the  Cuban  Missile  CrUls.  are  the 
energy  foods  which  spur  on  the  No.  2  to 
become  the  No.  1  sea  power. 

Now.  let  us  look  at  my  second  point.  • 

XLIUENTB  or  SKA  POWXK 

What  are  the  elements  of  sea  power  In 
January  1974.  and  what  are  the  trends  tak- 
ing place  In  these  elements  in  the  United 
States  and  In  the  Soviet  Union  today?  Is 
the  Soviet  Sea  Challenge  for  real? 

Sea  power  Is  first  and  foremost  the  ability 
to  conduct  war  at  sea.  But  It  Is  also  the 
ability  to  exploit  the  economic,  political  and 
psychological  advantages  of  a  strong  mari- 
time presence.  This  latter  requires  a  wide 
ranging  fishing  fleet,  an  active  and  strong 
merchant  marine  and  a  highly  flnanced 
oceanographlc  research  and  exploration  pro- 
gram. 

First,  a  word  about  the  Soviet  Merchant 
Marine  and  a  sad  word  about  ours. 

In  1960.  I  finished  a  book  for  the  Naval 
Institute  titled  "Naval  Logistics"  and  took 
my  wonderful  wife  on  a  freighter  trip  around 
the  World,  aa  I  had  promised  her  to  do. 
Except  in  ports  like  Okinawa.  Olongapo  and 
Manila.  I  was  amazed,  truly  amazed  to  find 
that  merchant  ships  of  the  Soviet  Union 
outnumbered  United  States  merchant  ships 
by  two  to  three  and  even  four  to  one.  I  had 
spent  two  years.  1947-1948.  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean— as  a  cruiser  division  commander — 
and  the  very  opposite  had  been  true  In  the 
Mediterranean  then.  But  In  1960  In  ports 
like  Madang,  Sourabaja.  Port  Swetenhelm. 
even  Penang  and  Singapore,  these  large  fine 
looking  Soviet  Merchant  Ships  were  always 
to  be  seen  and  In  profusion. 

And  today,  the  Imbalance  has  become 
more  marked.  By  and  large,  our  active  mer- 
chant marine  has  shrunk  from  2916  ships  to 
665  ships  during  the  period  from  1960  to 
1973.  In  the  same  period,  the  Soviet  active 
merchant  marine  has  grown  from  873  to  1480 
ships.  The  active  Soviet  Merchant  Marine  la 
now  two  and  one  quarter  times  the  size  of 
our  active  merchant  marine.  The  Soviet 
merchant  marine  Is  the  fifth  largest  In 
oceangoing  ships  In  the  World,  and  what  Is 
more  Important  It  Is  remarkably  new.  Japan 
Great  Britain,  Norway  and  Liberia  are  the 
current  leaders  in  active  merchant  shipping 
on  the  highways  of  the  oceans. 

Another  element  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
strong  maritime  presence  Is  the  Soviet's 
open  ocean  fishing  fleet.  It  is  the  largest  In 
the  world  and  still  growing. 

And  finally,  the  Soviet  Oceanographlc  Re- 
search and  Exploration  Programs.  They  are 
beyond  the  range  of  any  simple  formula  to 
rate,  but  they  are  Judged  by  those  who  «alm 
to  know  as  "Highly  Aggressive"  and  nJless 
than  "Second  to  None"  to  borrow  an  old  US 
Navy  Slogan. 

Summarized,  the  Soviet  Merchant  Marine 
Is  large  and  active  and  growing  rapidly  Ours 
U  shrinking  steadily:  Their  fishing  fleet  Is 
first  and  growing:  Their  Oceanographlc  Re- 
search Is  "Second  to  None". 

And  now.  my  third  point.  And  It  U  Just 
one  man's  opinion  as  to  where  the  United 
States  stands  today  in  relation  to  the  Soviet 
sea  challenge. 

Is  the  Soviet  Challenge  for  real?  I  answer 
"Yes". 
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with  the  challenged  and  the  challenger 
being  In  the  general  are*  of  equal  strength. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  batUe  result  In 
the  years  ahead  might  well  be  determined 
by  the  "Professionalism  of  the  Officers  Corps" 
of  the  two  navies.  I  do  not  see  how  the 
United  States  Navy  can  expect  to  excel  In 
this  area  In  the  year  ahead  when  Secretaries 
of  the  Navy  and  at  least  one  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  the  present  one.  downgrade  sea- 
going command  achievements  and  capabili- 
ties In  seagoing  sklUs  and  upgrade  Fiscal 
Management,  so  called  "people  to  people"  re- 
lationships. "Management  Skills  "  rather  than 
"Command  SkUis".  They  do  this  In  their  let- 
ters of  instruction  to  the  Flag  Officer  selec- 
tion boards.  Flag  Officer  plucking  boards,  and 
in  administrative  practices  and  pollclea. 

It  was  a  lesson  of  World  War  II  that  not 
every  naval  officer  wearing  a  flag  officers  unl- 
form  has  the  personal  courage,  the  profes- 
sional capability  to  fight  well  and  to  keep  on 
fighting  well  over  long  periods  of  time  to  per- 
mit buUdlng  up  successful  fighting  teams. 
There  were  a  lot  of  "Trial  and  Error"  details 
of  flag  officers  to  combat  assignment  during 
World  War  II. 

In  World  War  in.  It  wUl  be  a  lot  more 
difficult  for  the  United  States  Navy  to  resist 
the  Soviet  sea  challenge.  If  the  Navy  starts 
out  without  a  very  large  backlog  of  profes- 
sionally qualified  Flag  Officers  who  have  won 
their  spurs  at  sea.  Where  will  the  United 
States  Navy  be  with  Ite  Flag  Hat  filled  with 
officers  who  have  won  their  spurs  ashore  and 
keep  themselves  on  active  duty  by  saylns 
"Yes  Sir.  Its  a  fine  Idea"? 

The  Soviet  Navy  has,  at  long  last.  In  1973, 
launched  their  first  large  aircraft  carrier,  of 
about  40,000  tons,  and  have  laid  down  the 
keel  of  another.  When  the  SovleU  have  com- 
missioned and  outfitted  these  ships,  put 
them  through  a  shakedown  cruise,  a  consid- 
erable series  of  tactical  exercises,  they  will 
have  taken  a  big  step  ahead. 

As  the  Soviets  press  ahead  In  this  area, 
with  the  laying  down  of  more  keels  and  then 
have  more  launchlngs  and  more  shakedown 
cruises,  and  more  tactical  exercises  and  deep 
water  Fleet  Problems,  say  In  1978  to  1982. 
the  Soviets  wUl  be  In  a  position  to  make  a 
"chips  dowt*;'  sea  challenge  to  the  United 
States  Navy. 

For  the  Soviet  Navy  already  has  three 
times  as  many  submarines  as  the  United 
States  Navy.  The  Soviet  Submarines  have 
been  patrolling  for  some  years  off  our  coasts 
with  their  thirty  one  Yankee  Submarines 
each  armed  wHh  sixteen  missiles  good  for 
1300  to  1600  miles  from  launch  position.  In 
1972  the  Soviet  Delta  Submarine  each  armed 
with  twelve  4.000  miles  missiles  commenced 
cruising  m  our  offshore  waters,  able  to  pin- 
point any  location  in  the  United  States  from 
either  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  Ocean. 

As  one  more  fact  pointing  up  that  Soviet 
sea  power  Is  on  the  move  Is  that  the  Soviet  ' 
Marine  Corps  has  reappeared  together  with 
seagoing  landing  ships  and  crafts. 

To  reenforce  the  statement  that  the  Soviet 
Navy  is  "On  the  ^ke"  let  me  advise  you 
that  from  1966  to  1972.  the  number  of  ship 
days  the  Soviet  Navy  is  spending  cruising  at 
sea.  that  Is  one  ship  one  day  crusing  in  the 
Atlantic,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Caribbean. 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Western  Pacific 
Ocean  increased  from  6.000  In  1065  to  48.000 
m  1972.  An  eightfold  Increase.  From  tliese 
figures  you  will  know  that  the  Soviet  Navy 
la  learning  to  go  and  to  stay  at  aea. 

The  present  emphasis  In  the  United  States 
Navy,  currently  accentuated  by  decreasing 
amounts  of  fuel  oU  available,  seems  to  be  on 
how  mlich  times  the  ships  can  stay  in  port, 
and  how  frequently  officers  and  men  may  go 
ashore,  and  how  small  the  watch  on  duty 
aboard  may  be. 

During  the  recent  Israel— Egyptian  War. 
the  United  States  Sixth  Fleet  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean had  Its  forces  increased  from  60  to  60 
ships.  The  Soviet  forces  In  the  Mediterranean 
at  the  same  time  were  Increased  from  60  to 
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90  Ships.  This  Is  the  portend>)f  things  to 
come. 

THE  PORTEND  OF  THINGS  TO  COMC 

My  opinions  are:  (1)  The  decision  has 
he:n  taken  in  the  Kremlin  to  become  the 
No.  1  In  sea  power,  and  to  make  the  Soviet 
Navy  the  largest  In  the  world.  I  believe  this 
win  be  accomplished,  because  there  has  been 
i\o  decision  taken  in  Washington  by  the 
President  and  the  Congressional  leaders  of 
both  Political  Parties  that  the  necessary 
steps  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  United 
States  ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  aea 
power,  expensive  as  such  a  decision  would 
be.  (2)  The  Soviet  decision  to  be  No.  1  wlU 
be  brought  to  fruition  shortly  after  1980. 
^  (3)  There  will  be  some  confrontations  In 
the  Intervening  years,  but  no  "chips  down" 
challenge.  (4)  The  United  States  Navy  does 
not  appear  to  be  acting  like  a  Navy  under 
very  serious  challenge,  although  it  has  not 
I'eached  the  non-chalance  of  the  British 
Navy  as  it  slid  quietly  from  being  No.  1  to 
No.  2  to  a  "Way  back"  No.  3. 

When  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  of  our 
Navy  can  take  time  from  not  only  leading 
his  subordinates,  but  pushing  them  a  bit  to 
develop  professional  excellence  in  meeting 
the  sea  challenges  ahead,  to  personally  cut 
the  hald  of  the  sallorman  before  television 
cameras,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  the  reality 
of  the  sea  power  challenge  of  the  Soviet 
Navy  has  been  missed. 

So  I  recommend  to  each  of  you  that  you 
have  your  back  yard  bomb  shelter  building 
and  ready  for  occupancy  before  1980.  becouse 
I  by  that  date  at  the  present  rates  of  growth 
and  relative  decline  of  the  two  leading  aea 
powers,  the  Soviet  Navy  will  be  ""Number 
One". 


UNION  WOMEN  ORGANIZE 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MIMNCSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9,  1974 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
labor  union  women  from  all  over  the 
United  States  met  In  Chicago  to  found 
the  Coalition  of  Labor  Union  Women. 
This  coalition  grows  out  of  the  Increas- 
ing awareness  among  workingwomen 
that  they  face  special  problems  both  as 
women  and  as  workers;  and  the  conven- 
tion's success  reflects  an  Impressive  abil- 
ity to  organize  to  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems. The  following  story  on  the  conven- 
tion appeared  in  the  United  Auto  Work- 
er's Wasliington  Report  of  April  8.  1974: 
WoMXN's.  Movement  Seeks  Stronqes  Voice 
Inside  Trade  Unionism 
(By  Ruth   Jordan) 

Chicago.— It  was  Just  like  any  other  big 
labor  union  convention.  Standards  dotted  the 
floor  marking  the  places  where  MachlnUts 
Steelworkers.  Clothing  Workers.  Teachers". 
Teamsters  and  Auto  Workers  were  sitting- 
well,  not  quite  like  any  union  convention  in 
recent  years. 

The  delegates  were  different  too — 3  200 
union  women  and  several  men  from  68 
unions,  most  of  whom  had  paid  their  own 
way  to  attend  the  founding  convention  of 
the  Coalition  of  Labor  Union  Women  here. 

The  organizers  of  the  convention,  who  had 
met  last  auiuner  In  the  Chicago  airport  to 
discuss  the  Idea  for  the  flrst  time,  had 
watched  their  baby  grow  through  several  re- 
gional conferences.  They  expected  some  1.600 
women  to  atUnd  this  first  national  meeting. 

Instead,  by  Saturday  morning  when  aes- 
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slons  began,  there  were  2.000  registrants  and 
the  Chicago  Fire  Marshall  had  ruled  that 
the  overflow  crowd  would  have  to  be  accom- 
modated hi  the  lobby  outside  the  Hotel  Pick 
Congress'  "Great  Hall."  And  stUl  the  women 
kept  coming.  Three  busloads  from  the  Mid- 
west arrived  In  the  afternoon  delayed  by  a 
spring  snowstorm.  The  credentials  conunlttee 
was  called  Into  action  again. 

Addle  Wyatt.  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
meeting  and  director  of  the  newly  formed 
Women's  Department  of  the  Amalgamated 
Meat  Cutters,  told  a  crowded  night  session — 
"We  have  had  a  difficult  labor,  but  nine 
months  after  we  began,  we  have  given  birth 
to  this  wonderful  child  ..." 

The  Coalition  adopted  a  structure  and  or- 
ganizational guidelines  to  keep  the  organi- 
zation growing  lintu  the  first  delegated  con- 
vention planned  for  next  year. 

The  majority  of  the  delegates  resisted  ef- 
forts that  Would  extend  the  organization's 
framework  to  Include  women  outside  orga- 
nized lab<3r  voting  down  amendments  that 
would  open  the  organization  to  "all  working 
women"  and  to  "women  In  the  Welfare  Rights 
Organization." 

Instead  the  organization  was  limited  to 
"union  members  and  retirees  of  bona  fide 
collective  bargaining  organization  .  .  ." 

The  new  organization  adopted  as  Its  pur- 
poses: 

Organization  Into  unions  of  the  30  million 
iinorKanlzed  women  workers  In  the  labor 
forie; 

Affirmative  action  In  the  workplace  to  en- 
rouraite  women  "and  their  union  brothers" 
through  their  unions  to  take  positive  action 
ngalnHt  Job  discrimination  In  hiring,  promo- 
ton,  classification  and  other  aspects  of  work; 

To  encourage  women  to  run  for  political 
office  and  to  press  for  child  care  legislation, 
full  employment  and  Job  opportunltlee:  rati- 
fication of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  and 
an  extension  of  "truly  protective  legislation 
for  all  workers";  and 

To  encourage  union  women^^  take  an*ac- 
tlve  role  In  their  unions  and  to  encourage 
their  movement  into  leadership  positions  in 
their  unions  and  the  lat>or  movement  as  a 
whole. 


RESOLUTION  TO  BAN  OPIUM 
PRODUCTION 


(  HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or    NEW    TORX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9.  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  introduced  a  concurrent  resolution  urg- 
ing the  President  to  Initiate  serious  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Turkish  Government 
to  prevent  the  revocation  of  their  ban  on 
opium  production.  The  resolution  fur- 
ther states  that  if  the  negotiations  prove 
unsuccessful,  then  the  President  should 
exercise  his  authority  provided  by  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.  to  terminate  all 
economic  assistance  to  the  Government 
of  Turkey.  I  would  like  to  thank  Con- 
gressmen RoDmo.  O'Neill,  and  Wolff 
for  Joining  me  in  sponsoring  this  resolu- 
tion; and  Senators  Mond&lk  and  Buck- 
ley for  agreeing  to  sponsor  it  in  the 
Senate. 

As  you  will  recaU,  In  1971  the  President 
of  the  United  States  declared  that  the 
drug  problem  in  our  Nation  had  assumed 
the  dimensions  of  a  national  emergency 
and  that  heroin  addiction  was  the  most 
difficult  illicit  drug  to  control  and  the 
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most  socially  destructive  form  of  addic- 
tion. At  that  time  it  was  estimated  that 
between  500,000  and  700,000  persons  in 
this  country  were  addicted  to  heroin,  and 
that  80  percent  of  this  heroin  originated 
from  the  Turkish  opium  poppy.  A  key 
part  of  our  strategy  to  combat  this  men- 
ace to  our  so6iety  was  to  reduce  the  avail- 
ability of  heroin  by  eliminating  tlie 
source.  The  President,  with  the  support 
of  the  Congress,  successfully  convinced 
the  Government  of  Turkey  to  impose  a 
ban  on  opium  production.  In  return,  we 
pledged  $35.7  million  to  compensate 
losses  accrued  to  the  Turkish  farmers  and 
to  assist  In  developing  alternative  crops. 
Unfortunately,  although  the  Turkish 
Government  has  received  a  substantial 
portion  of  that  money,  the  money  re- 
ceived did  not  filter  down  to  the  Turkish 
fanners. 

Today,  we  are  Just  beginning  to  realize 
the  fruits  of  this  action.  There  has  been 
a  dramatic  decrease  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  heroin  on  the  street*  of  Amer- 
ica, and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the 
number  of  heroin  addicts.  On  the  streets 
»(Of  New  York,  the  purity  of  a  "bag"  of 
ncroin  has  declined  from  "7,7  percent  to 
3.T>ercent.  The  Drug  Enforcement  Ad-, 
ministration  reports  a  reduction  of  the 
estimated  number  of  heroin  addicts  by 
more  than  60  percent.  Correspondingly, 
the  niunbtfr  of  heroin  overdose  deaths 
and  criminal  activity  has  shown  a 
marked  decrease.  All  this  progress  can 
be  related  to  the  cessation  of  opium  pro- 
duction In  Turkey.  Therefore  the  re- 
sumption of  opium  production  In  Turkey 
poses  a  serious  threat  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  our  communities. 

As  you  may  know,  rumors  of  the  revo- 
cation of  the  poppy  ban  prompted  Con- 
gressman Wolff  and  me  to  visit  Turkey 
recently.  During  that  time  I  was  con- 
vinced that  serious  planning  to  lift  the 
ban  was  being  conducted.  In  fact,  seeds 
were  being  germinated  which  are  to  be 
used  for  planting  this  fall.  Upon  voicing 
my  concern  to  the  White  House  and  the 
State  Department  when  I  returned,  their 
response  was  less  than  encouraging. 

I  have  recently  seen  reports  of  an  ab- 
surd White  House  proposal  to  grow 
opium  poppies  here  in  the  United  States. 
Such -talk  from  the  highest  echelons  of 
our  Government  can  only  have  a  debili- 
tating effect  on  any  serious  negotiations. 
The  proposaKpalled  for  growing  poppies 
on  two  Governhient  installations  In  Ari- 
zona and  the  Statfcvof  Washington  which 
would  yield  about  haiSof  the  annual  med- 
ical consumption  In  Amferica.  I  am  very 
concerned  over  the  ImpacNif  this  pro- 
posal'on  our  present  tenuoiis^tuaUon 
with  the  newly  elected  Govemniwit  of 
Turkey. 

I  have  sent  a  letter  to  the  President 
expressing  my  deep  concern  over  do- 
mestic cultivation  based  on  inadequate 
and  Insufficient  information  on  the 
opium  shortage.  Such  action  could  well 
prove  to  be  a  severe  detriment  to  our 
society  and  negate  any  possible  negotiat- 
ing posture  with  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment. 

The  crucial  aspect  of  both  of  these  de- 
velopments is  that  they  are  based  on  data 
which  Indicates  an  opium  shortage  from 
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information  supplied  by  the  three  phar- 
maceutical companies  legally  authorized 
to  Import  crude  opium.  The  parallels  to 
the  oil  shortftge  are  too  great  to  accept 
their  assessment  entirely. 

I  therefore  have  requested  the  General 
Accoimting  OfBce  to  investigate  the  al- 
leged shortages  of  opium  derivative  drugs 
in  this  country.  I  also  requested  GAO  to 
project  the  5-year  demand  for  opium 
which  would  substantially  enlighten  any 
decisions  made  about  options  and  pro- 
posals necessary  to  meet  America's  crude 
opium  demsuid. 

So.  it  is  with  this  understanding  of  the 
opium  situation  that  the  concurrent  res- 
olution has  been  introduced  urging  the 
President  to  become  directly  involved  in 
continuing  the  Turkish  ban  or  fulfilling 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  The  present 
cosponsors  of  the  re?olution  have  sup- 
ported the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  and 
its  conditions  for  narcotics  control.  Also, 
there  are  presently  over  50  additional 
Members  who  have  expressed  an  interest 
to  joining  me,  and  I  have  a  dear  col- 
league in  this  morning's  mail  requesting 
additional  cosponsors  when  I  reintroduce 
the  resolution  next  week. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  — 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concrurring) , 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  1971  declared  that  the  drug  problem  in 
our  nation  had  "assumed  the  dimensions  of 
a  national  emergaocy,"  and  that  "heroin  ad- 
diction was  the  most  difficult  to  control  and 
the  most  socially  destructive  form  of  addic- 
tion": and 

Whereas  it  has  been  estimated  that  prior 
to  1972,  80  percent  of  Ulicit  herota  entering 
the  United  States  was  produced  from  a  Turk-- 
Ish  opium  base;  and 

Whereas  In  1972.  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment agreed  to  ban  the  growing  of  the  opium 
poppy  in  exchange  for  935.7  million  in  assist- 
ance to  be  provided  by  the  United  States 
to  compensate  losses  accrued  to  the  Turkish 
farmers  and  to  assist  in  developing  aUerna- 
tlve  crops;  and  »  . 

Whereas  the  Turkish  Qovernme^'s  ban 
on  opium  reduction  in  both  quantity  an^ 
qtiallty  of  heroin  available  on  the  streets  of 
America,  which  has  resulted  in  the  reduction 
of  the  estimated  number  of  heroin  addicts 
by  more  than  60  percent;  and 

Whereas  the  Turkish  Government  has  per- 
mitted the  germination  of  poppy  seeds  which 
could  be  ready  for  planting  this  faU;  and 

Whereas  the  Turkish  Government  is  pres- 
ently deliberating  over  the  possibility  of  lift- 
ing the  ban  on  opium  poppy  production  in 
Turkey;  and 

Whereas  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  au- 
thorized the  President  of  the  United  States 
lo  cut  off  aid  to  any  nation  that  he  deter- 
mines bad  not  taken  adequate  measures  to 
prevent  Blegal  drugs  from  entering  the 
United  States;  Now,  therefore,  be  it. 

Whereas  the  revocation  of  the  opium  ban 
In  Turkey  is  counter  productive  to  measures 
precluding  illegal  heroin  from  entering  the 
United  States:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  House  of .  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring),  that  it  Is  the  .sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  should — 

(1)  immediately  Initiate  negotiations  at 
the  highest  level  of  the  Turkish  Government 
to  prevent  tbt  resumptk>n  of  i^lum  produc- 
tion; and 

(2)  If  such  negotiations  prove  unfruitful, 
exercise  the  authority  provided  by  the  Con- 
gress imder  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  to 
terminate  all  assistance  to  the  Government 
of  Turkey. 
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HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

or    tUCHIGAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  M-ay  9.  1974 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the 
following  article  from  today's  New  York 
Times  for  the  interest  of  my  colleagues. 
I  am  in  full  agreement  with  Mr.  Lewis' 
excellent  commentary. 

The  article  follows: 

Respect  fob  the  Rules 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Boston,  May  8.— rWhen  Willy  Brandt  re- 
signed as  Chancellor  of  the  Federal  German 
Republic,  he  gave  the  briefest  of  official  ex- 
planations: "I  accept  the  political  responsi- 
bility for  negligence  in  connection  with  the 
Giilllaume  espionage  atfalr.  The  next  day,  for 
his  parliamentary  colleagues,  he  added: 

"My   resignation   is   a   result  of   my   .   .   . 
respect  for  the  unwritten  rules  of  democracy,' 
and  is  to  prevent  my  personal  and  political 
integrity  from  being  destroyed." 

Distinct  themes  were  woven  together  there. 
One  was  the  duty  to  put  system  above  feelf: 
Mr.  Brandt  was  saying  that  West  Germany's 
institutions  were  more  important  than  any 
individual,  that  the  country's  Interest  was 
different  from  his  own.  The  other  was  per- 
sonal, human,  a  matter  of  character:  There 
are  things  that  count  more  in  life,  Brandt' 
was  saying,  than  holding  public  office. 

When  the  Federal  Republic  was  born,  just 
25  years  ago  this  month!  It  bad  to  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  frailest  of  democratic 
enterprises.  Even  if  one  could  have  put  aside 
the  horrors  of  the  immediate  past,  there  was 
almost  nothing  In  German  history  to.  provide 
confidence  that  the  self-restraint,  the  com- 
mitment to  constitutional  order  needed  to 
make  democracy  work  would  be  found  among 
the  Republic's  politicians. 

Today  West  Germany  is  at  least  the  equal 
of  any  other  country  in  Western  Europe  In 
the  confidence  and  stability  of  her  Institu- 
tions. A  major,  perhaps  the  decisive,  reason 
has  been  the  performance  of  Willy  Brandt. 

ABSOAO  AT  home 

In  his  years  as  Chancellor  the  country 
faced  severe  tests  of  its  Constitution,  and 
passed  them.  There  was  the  new  coalition 
Government  and  the  movement  to  the  left. 
There  was  Brandt's  Ostpolltlk,  breaking  with 
all  the  shibboleths  of  the  past.  There  were  the 
tests  of  no-confidence  votes  and  Interim  elec- 
tions, met  by  Mr.  Brandt  without  any  trim- 
ming of  principle. 

His  resignation  Is  one  more  test  of  the 
Constitution,  and  In  that  sense  a  last  great 
contribution  on  his  part.  For  the  West  Ger- 
mans will  pass  the  test,  will  show  that  their 
fidelity  Is  now  to  system  rather  than  person. 

Mr.  Brandt's  character  was  more  Important 
than  bis  policy.  He  brought  directness,  sim- 
plicity, above  all  Integrity.  An  American  who 
was  close  to  him  said  this  week:  "I'm  con- 
vinced that  his  lasting  value,  for  the  Germans 
and  for  the  rest  of  us,  was  his  demonstration 
that  there  can  be  moral  Integrity  In  politics. 
That  Is  why  he  quit  as  he  did,  with  the  simple 
statement  that  be  took  responsibility." 

Americans  are  bound  to  make  the  compari- 
son with  their  own  embattled  President.  It  Is 
an  Instructive  one. 

In  all  those  pages  of  White  House  tran- 
script, there  Is  not  a  word  of  concern  on 
Richard  Nixon's  part  for  the  Integrity  of  our 
constitutional  process — for  law,  for  the 
courts,  for  Congress,  for  the  public  that  is  the 
ultimate  sovereign.  There  are  only  fear, 
hateed  and  contempt  for  others. 

Instead  of  a  willingness  to.,  face  responsi- 
bility,   even    responsibility   for   the   modest 


fault  of  negligence  In  controlling  subordi- 
nates, there  is  a  desperate  search  for  ways  to 
avoid  It.  Deception,  public  relations  tricks, 
partisan  maneuver,  even  crimes  are  to  be 
preferred  to  truth. 

Reading  those  transcripts,  one  perceives  a 
man  with  no  discernible  commitment  to  any 
moral  principle,  with  no  interest  In  life  save 
office  and  power:  an  empty  human  being, 
almost  pathetic  In  his  Isolation  and  In- 
security. The  very  rhetoric  is  mean,  shabby, 
barren. 

In  Richard  Nixon  there  Is  a  total  confusion 
of  self  and  state.  Uke  a  child,  he  cannot  see 
beyond  the  self;  he  therefore  thinks  that 
any  attempt  to  curb  blm  Is  wrong.  His  over- 
powering concern  Is  for  survival — his  sur- 
vival In  office,  at  whatever  cost  to  his  country 
and  Its  institutions.  He  Is  the  Presidency. 

Those  who  read  the  transcripts  will  find  It 
hard  to  avoid  The  Wall  Street  Journal's  con- 
clusion that  they  "reveal  a  flawed  mentality." 
Even  Hugh  Scott,  the  Senator  Republican 
leader,  now  finds  the  performance  "shabby, 
disgusting, '  Immoral,"  and  says  he  is  "dis- 
turbed that  there  was  not  enough  showing 
of  moral  Indignation."  (One  wonders  where 
Senator  Scott's  moral  Indignation  was  when 
.he  first  read  a  transcript  last  January,  but 
better  late  than  never.) 

What  Is  happening  these  days  is  a  public 
and  political  revulsion  at  .the  character  of  a 
President.  It  Is  precisely  this  situation  that 
the>Pramertf  of  our  Constitution  had  In  mind 
for  Impeachment.  Madison  spoke  of  a  Presi- 
dent's- "negligence  or  perfidy"  as  reason  for 
removing  him,  or  his  "betrayal  of  trust." 
Those  generalities  will  underlie  the  specific 
crimes  considered  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee. 

But  Is  It  really  necessary  for  this  great 
country  to  go  through  months  more  of  un- 
certainty and  torment?  Surely  no  one  ac- 
cepts any  longer  Mr.  Nixon's  claim  -that  his 
survival  Is  necessary  for  the  sake  of  the  Presi- 
dency. We  do  not  have  a  parliamentary  sys- 
tem, but  the  Constitution  does  envisage 
Presidents  resigning.  By  that  service  Mr. 
Nixon  could  still  hope  to  earn  the  gratitude 
of  history. 


THE  DELIVERY  OF  SOCIAL  SECU- 
RITY CHECKS 


HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9,  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
allow  me  to  begin  my  remarks  with  a 
riddle  of  sorts:  What  is  it  that  occurs 
every  30  or  so  days  and  makes  bedfellows 
of  thieves,  postmen,  bankers,  State  wel- 
fare workeii-.  and  social  security  recip- 
ients? That  is  easy,  right?  It  Is  the 
monthly  delivery  of  30  million  social  se- 
curity checks,  which  always  takes  place 
during  a  4-day  period  beginning  on  the 
last  day  of  every  month  and  ending  on 
the  third  day  of  the  succeeding  month. 
The  postmen  deliver  the  checks,  the 
thieves  and  the  recipients  await  their 
arrival,  the  bankers  cash  what  the 
thieves  do  not  get,  and  the  State  welfare 
agencies  transform  what  the  thieves 
have  not  taken  on  the  trip  from  the  bank 
to  the  local  welfare  office  into  additional 
benefits. 

.  The  odd  thing  about  this  rite,  however, 
is  that  the  only  person  who  really  likes 
the  present  arrangement  is  the  thief.  He 
knows  when  the  checks  arrive  every 
month,  and  can  choose  either  to  break 
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.  -  into  mailboxes  and  try  to  cash  the  check, 
or  to  assault  the  recipient  on  his  or  her 
way  back  from  the  bank.  The  recipients 
do  not  like  the  present  setup  because 
they  have  to  stand  In  line,  both%t  the 
.  bank,  to  cash  their  check,  and  at  the 
local  social  services  oCace,  to  obtain  food 
stamps  for  example.  The  postmen  do  not 
like  it  because  they  have  to  deliv^  30 
million  additional  pieces  of  mail  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month.  The  bankers  do 
not  like  it  because  their  banks  become 
incredibly  congested  with  recipients  try- 
ing to  cash  checks.  The  State  welfare 
agencies  do  not  like  it  because  they  ex- 
perience the  same  trafBc  problems  the 
banks  do,  only  several  days  later.  With 
respect  to  the  latter  problem,  I  would  like 
to  insert  a  letter  I  received  recently  from 
a  constituent  of  mine,  Mr.  John  Vielbig, 
who  is  director  of  the  Kalamazoo  region 
office  of  the  Michigan  Department  of 
Social  Services. 

Dkas  CoMcaEssMAN  Bbown  :  A  recent  news 
release  from  your  office  recommended  the 
payment  of  Social  Security  checks  through- 
out the  entire  calendar  month  as  a  benefit 
to  the  recipient.  . 

I  would  like  to  strongly  support  your  idea, 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  beneficiary 
and  the  service  providers  who  are  Involved  In 
their  subsequent  business  ( Including  {he  De- 
partment of  Social  Services) . 

We  find  our  county  offices  extremely 
crowded  early  in  the  month,  particularly 
with  low-Income  Food  Stamp  applicants  and 
recipients,  many  of  whom  are  receiving  gov- 
ernmental benefits.  They  must  purchase  their 
stampts  as  soon  after  their  monthly  check 
arrives  as  possible.  The  crowded  conditions 
caused  by  these  applicants  have  been  In- 
creased by  expanding  caseloads  caused  by 
economic  conditions. 

Your  suggestion  would  enable  us  to  provide 
more  efficient  service  to  our  applicants  and 
make  conditions  more  suitable  for  them  too. 
We  urge  you  to  pursue  this  Idea. 
Sincerely, 

A.  John  Vielbig, 

Director. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Bureau  of  Accounts 
of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  which 
issues  the  checks,  have  taken  steps  to 
solve  part  of  the  problem.  Under  the  au- 
thority of  Public  Law  92-366,  the  two 
agencies  have  undertaken  a  program 
which  it  is  hoped  will  lead  to  the  direct 
deposit  of  most  social  security  checks 
with  financial  institutions. 

Under  the  plan,  the  check  will  not  be 
mailed  to  the  recipient,  but  Instead,  will 
be  sent  to  the  recipient's  bank,  savings 
and  loan  or  credit  union,  and  the  finan- 
cial institution,  under  a  power  of  attor- 
ney, will  negotiate  the  check  and  deposit 
it  in  the  recipient's  account.  This  pro- 
posal, which  I  heartily  endorse,  will  cut 
the  thief  off  at  the  mailbox,  so  to  speak. 
Recent  press  releases  issued  by  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  and  the 
Bureau  of  Accounts  indicate  that  this 
plan  should  be  fully  operational  by  Jan- 
uary of  1976.  I  might  add  that  the  ulti- 
mate hope  of  the  agencies  is  to  put  ipto 
effect  a  system  of  electronic  transfer  of 
funds  to  the  recipient's  financial  Institu- 
tions, which  will  eliminate  the  ttme-con- 


suming  preparation  of  individual,  docu- 
mentary drafts  for  each  recipient. 

In  any  event,  I  believe  that  the  direct 
deposit  approach  is  a  step  in  the  right 
diiection,  but  only  a  step.  Some  recip- 
ients will  always  prefer  to  receive  their 
checks  personally,  and  cash  them  them- 
selves— and  I  think  they  should  have  that 
choice  without  having  to  race  a  thief  to 
the  mckilbox,  or  risk  assault  on  the  way 
from  the  bank.  The  solution,  of  course,  is 
obvious.  The  checks  should  not  be  clus- 
tered in  one  4-day  period,  but  should  be 
staggered  throughout  the  month.  In  this 
way,  not  only  would  potential  thieves  be 
denied  the  knowledge  of  when  any  one 
recipient's  check  might  be  arriving,  but 
it  seems  to  me,  the  work  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration  and  the  Bureau 
of  Accounts  would  be  made  etisier  by 
avoiding  an  end-of-the-month  push — 
not  to  mention  the  workload  of  the  Postal 
Service. 

I  am,  therefore,  introducing  today  a 
bill  which  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  im- 
der whose  anlbit  the  Social  Security  Ad 
ministration  falls,  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment a  system  for  the  payment  of  both 
the  social  security  and  supplemental 
security  income  benefits  on  a  staggered 
or  cyclical  basis  by  July  1,  1975;  it  being 
my  expectation  that  such  payments 
would  be  made  throughout  the  month  in 
approximately  equal  daily  proportions.  I 
might  point  out  that  this  proixKal  will 
come  as  no  surprise  to  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration.  In  fact,  I  would  like 
to  quote  from  a  report  I  received  from 
Commissioner  Cardwell  on  March  8, 
1974.  prepared  by  Mr.  Hugh  F.  McKenna, 
who  is  Director,  of  the  Bureau  of  Retire- 
ment and  Survivors  Insurance: 

Both  the  Social  Security  Administration 
and  the  Treasury  Department  are  committed 
in  principle  to  the  mailing  of  RSDI  and  SSI 
checks  on  a  staggered  basis  (cyclical  maU- 
ing).  For  this  reason,  representatives  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration  and  Treastiry 
have  been  meeting  to  identify  the  basic  re- 
quirements for  cyclical  maUing.  The  work 
group  has  concluded  that,  while  a  large  ef- 
fort would  be  required  to  effect  the  many 
systems  changes  necessary,  a  system  of  cycli- 
cal mailing  of  benefits  is  quite  possible  from 
an  operational  point  of  view. 

Now,  it  might  seem  to  some  that  in  the 
light  of  the  preceding  statement  of  com- 
mitment, legislation  is  unnecessary. 
However,  in  the  course  of  my  research  on 
this  problem,  I  learned  that  proposals  for 
cyclical  issuance  of  checks  have  been 
discussed  from  time  to  time  for  the  last 
20  years. 

I,  for  one,  am  not  willing  to  wait  an- 
other 20  years  for  this  manifestly  reason- 
able plan  to  come  to  fruition.  I  think  it  is 
time  to  set  a  date  certain  for  implemen- 
tation, and  I  do  not  think  July  1,  1975,  is 
unfair  or  imreasonable.  In  light  of  the 
substantial  work  J;hat  appears  to  have 
been  completed  already. 

I  urge  early  adoption  of  this  prop 
so  that  the  Treasury  Department  and  i 
Social  Security  Administration  will  kno^ 
the  Congress  is  expecting  the  plan  to  be 
in  effect  by  this  date. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
i 


•SCIENCE   ADVICE"— A   STATEMENT 
BY  BREWSTER  DENNY 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVES 

Thursday.  May  9.  1974 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
sert in  the  Record  the  text  of  a  most 
thoughtful  editorial.  "Science  Advice — A 
Problem,"  published  in  the  May  10,  1974. 
irsue  In  the  journal  Science,  the  weeklj* 
publication  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

The  essay  is  written  by  Brewster  C. 
Denny,  the  distinguished  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Public  Affairs  at  the 
University  of  Washington. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Science  Advice — A  Problem 

At  the  February  meeting  of  the  AAAS.  a 
recurring  theme  was  the  need  to  Improve  the 
mechanisms  by  which  science  advice  Is  made 
available  to  state  and  local  governments. 
These  governments  face  an  Increasing  num- 
ber of  problems  with  heavy  scientific  and 
"'echnologlcal  content  in  the  areas  of  land 
management,  pollution,  nuclear  plant  siting, 
river  basin  management,  waste  management, 
and  social  issues  in  an  urban  setting.  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs,  revenue  sharing,  and 
ihe  "new  federalism"  ha\-e  pushed  greater 
technical  and  scientific  responsibilities  on 
local  and  state,  governments.  With  these  de-- 
velopments  has  come  the  reallzatlQn  that 
scientific  advice  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments may  be  as  important  In 'the  decades 
ahead  as  scientific  and  techniciJ  advice  has 
been  to  the  federal  government  In  the  dec- 
>ades  just  concluded.  In  the  1950's  we  bad 
the  science  adviser  to  the  White  House  and 
to  the  Pentagon.  In  the  1970's,  we  see  in- 
creasingly the  'science  adviser  to  the  state 
house,  the  cotirthouse.  city  hall,  and  the  de- 
partment of  sanitation. 

At  San  Francisco,  several  serious  scholars 
of  American  science  identified  in  varying 
M^-ays  the  urgent  need  for  as^ring  the  capac- 
11.'  cf  local  and  state  governments  to  deal 
with  present  or  soon-to-be-lmmediate  prob- 
lems. A  common  theme  was  that  the  mech- 
anisms for  obtaLnlng  and  using  science  ad- 
vice were  weak  but  that  the  wells  of  advice 
were  overflowing.  How.  pleaded  the  eloquent 
and  talented  at  San  Francisco  can  we  get 
good  advice  to  the  decision-makers  so  that 
knowledge  can  be  translated  into  decisions 
and  actions? 

While  few  argued  that  the  problem  was 
this  simple,  the  simplistic  equation  of  a  bag 
of  resources  on  the  one  hand  and  a  des- 
perate need  on  the  other  to  seek  a  broker, 
a  middleman,  or  an  organizational  device  or 
gimmick  recurred  constantly.  One  speaker 
even  stated  that  "the  purpose  of  a  science 
advisory  mechanism  for  local  and  state  gov- 
ernment Is  to  relieve  decision -makers  of  the 
responsibility  of  evaluating  technical  com-  ' 
petence."  Here  is,  of  course,  the  arg\iment  In 
its  simplest  form.  Assemble  the  best  minds, 
ask  the  most  careful  and  thoughtful  ques- 
tions; reach  soUd  conclusions,  resolve  the 
conflicts  between  conflicting  technical  vlen's. 
and  the  public  decision-maker  can  con-  - 
fideutly  adopt  as  policy  the  «-lsdoni  thus  - 
served  to  him. 

It  won't  work  that  way  and  It  never  has. 
Governors,  mayors.  councUmen.  and  legisla- 
tors are  responsible  for  excruciating  deci- 
sions In  the  face  of  conflicting  technical  ad- 
vice Just  as  Truman,  Kennedy,  and  Nlzon 
and  their  congresses  had  to  make  difficult 
decisions   on    the   hydrogen   bomb,   nuclear 
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testing,  and  the  ABM.  In  making  these  deci- 
sions they  bad  to  consider  tough  technical 
Issues  and  needed  to  know  whom  to  believe. 
Similarly,  state  and  local  officials,  their 
staffs,  the  continuing  civil  service  bureauc- 
racies which  serve  them,  and  citizens  will 
simply  have  to  be  brought  up  to  a  level  ot 
understanding  at  which  decisions  involving 
technical  Issues  can  be  made  through  the 
political  process.  While  the  search  for  use- 
ful devices  is  not  wholly  futile  and  may  well 
produce  assistance  on  the  critical  problems, 
the  governments  themselves  at  local  and 
state  levels,  Just  as  in  the  peist  decades  at 
the  federal  level,  will  have  to  meet  the  test. 
Local  and  state  government  structures  and 
staffs  largely  designed  to  meet  19th-century 
problems  will  have  to  be  brought  up  to  speed 
to  meet  this  century's  challenges  and  those 
of  the  century  almost  u|>on  us.  Scientists, 
engineers,  and  thoughtful  citizens  must  turn 
their  attention  to  the  very  quality  of  local 
and  state  government  itself,  as  well  as  to 
advice  and  advisory  mechanisms. — Bbewster 
C.  Densty,  Dean,  Graduate  School  of  Pwh- 
lic    Affairs,    University    of    Washington. 


A   GIANT  STEP   BACKWARD 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

■^  OF    FLORiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESE^^^ATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9.  1974 

Ml.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  carried  one 
story  that  was  a  pleasure  to  read.  The 
adminjstra'iofl  has  decided  to  throw  its 
support  behind  legislation  to  ban  throw- 
away  bottles  and  cans. 

A  ban  on  "no. deposit-no  return"  con- 
tainers, coupled  with  a  forceful  Federal 
policy  in  support  of  recycling,  would  be  a 
giant  step  backward — in  this  case,  in  the 
right  direction — from  our  present  policy 
of  use  it  up  and  throw  it  away. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  for  my 
colleagues'  attention  a  portion  of  the 
text  of  the  article,  as  well  as  my  recent 
testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  and  Aeronautics  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee In  support  of  the  Interstate  Re- 
cycling Expansion  Act  of  1973: 

Statement  op  Hok.  Wiix.iam  LehXan 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Inter- 
state Recycling  Expansion  Act  of  1973.\lt  Is 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  submit  my  testimony  for 
the  record  in  full  support  of  this  legislaiuon. 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  ragman 
from  our  towns  and  neighborhoods.-  we  have 
come  full-blown  Into  the  age  of  throwawa^s. 
with  ]ust  about  everything  we  consume 
tailored  for  easy  disposal.  Conspicuous  con- 
sumption has  come  a  long  way  from  the  dajrs 
of  Thorstein  Veblen.  In  one  sense,  disposable 
income  means  Just  that — we  can  measure  It 
by  the  niimber  of  trash  cans  at  the  end  of 
the  driveway.  j 

There  are  two  compelling  reasons  Tyny 
change  in  both  regulations  and  attitude)!  Is 
imperative.  First,  if  we  don't  begin  to/re- 
cycle and  reuse  our  solid  wastes,  we  /will 
soon  be  fighting  with  the  municipal  sanita- 
tion departments  for  space.  And  second, 
trfGch  of  the  resources  we  now  throw  away 
cannot  be  restored.  Visions  of  the  ji^lst  cen- 
tury people  mining  our  garbage  (4ximps  is  no 
longer  beyond  the  limits  of  thejhiaglnatlon. 

An  estimated  16%  to  24;Jk^  the  nation's 
solid  waste  is  potentiaHy  recoverable  and 
reusable.  Each  year,  cities  dispose  of  metals 
alone  worth  t5  bilUon.  But  to  date,  only 
aix>ut  1%  of , the  nation's  solid  waste  gets 
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recycled.  Instead,  our  cities  spend  $8  billion 
each  year  for  collection  and  disposal.  And 
the  National  League  of  Cities — U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  MaycHTS  warns  that  almost  half  of 
our  cities  will  run  out  of  current  disposal 
capacity  within  one  to  five  years.  In  fact, 
solid  waste  is  growing  five  times  faster  than 
the  population. 

Each  year,  we  throw  away  more  than  250 
million  tons  of  residential,  commercial  and 
institutional  waste.  Only  3  million  tons  of 
nonferrous  scrap  metals  and  11  million  tons 
of  waste  paper  are  recycled  each  year,  which 
translates  into  about  WC'o  of  nonferrous 
scrap  metals  and  19%  of  wastepaper  which 
is  available  for  reuse  being  recycled.  It  is 
particularly  interesting  to  note  that  In  1945, 
35%  of  all  the  production  in  the  paper  In- 
dustry was  recycled.  In  textiles,  only  IT'.o  of 
the  available  textile  wastes  are  being 
recycled. 

The  result  of  this  extraordinarily  wasteful 
use  of  our  natural  resources  Is  not  unex- 
pected. The  hard  truth  is  that  if  this  policy 
continues  unchanged,  the  United  States  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  will  quite  simply  run 
out  of  necessary  resources.  To  paraphrase  a 
rec«nt  advertisement,  a  nation  that  runs  on 
steel,  iron,  copper,  nickel,  etc.,  can't  afford 
to  tain  out. 

As  it  is,  the  United  States,  with  about  6% 
of  the  world's  population,  uses  more  than 
40 '/r  of  the  world's  scarce  or  nonreplaceable 
resources.  The  Geological  Survey  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  says  that  the 
nation's  known  deposits  of  mineraV  raw  ma- 
terials is  seriously  depleted.  The  Bureau  of 
Mines  warns  that  by  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, U.S.  demands  for  metals  also  will  have 
quadrupled,  and  without  Increased  re'>ise, 
we  win  need  Imports  at  7  times  the  present 
rate  to  satisfy  our  needs. 
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This  warning  is  particularly  ominous  In 
light  of  the  Arab  oil  embargo.  Tlie  United 
States  has  gotten  Its  first  taste  of  what  it's 
like  to  have  to  make  do  with  what  we  have. 
We  should  remember  that  mineral -rich  na- 
tions are  not  located  In  Western  Eiu-ope,  nor 
even  In  the  developed  natlona  of  the  world 
for  the  most  part.  With  a  need  for  enormous 
Imports  of  resources  comes  necessarily  a  need 
to  develop  relations  with  the  world's  under- 
developed nations,  whose  goverimients  are 
not  as  stable  as  we  might  like. 

The  road  to  resource  poverty  has  gotten  its 
highway  assistance  from  Federal  Impedi- 
ments to  recycling,  such  as  Federal  purchas- 
ing policies  which  require  virgin  materials, 
regulatory  agency  discrimination  against 
shipments  of  recyclable  goods,  and  depletion 
allowances  for  virgin  materials  only.  While 
at  one  time  such  policies  may  have  been  the 
best  route  to  encourage  the  development  of 
our  natural  resources,  such  policies  today  en- 
courage ekpTbitatlon.  rather  than  wise  utili- 
zation of  our  available  resources. 

Discrimination  In  freight  rates  for  recycla- 
ble materials  has  been  a  particularly  sore 
point.  In  the  case  of  Iron,  freight  costs  aver- 
age 17%  of  the  delivered  price  of  a  ton  of 
iron  ore.  while  it  constitutes  31%  of  the  de- 
livered price  of  a  ton  of  scrap  Iron.  This  is 
Just  one  example,  and  helps  explain  why 
manufacturers  are  buying  virgin  material. 
There  Is  a  definite  economic  disincentive  to 
doing  otherwise. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  this  Subcom- 
mittee for  taking  up  this  legislation  early 
enough  in  this  session  that  we  might  have  a 
bill  at  the  President's  desk  before  the  end 
of  the  93d  Congress.  EInvironmentalists  have 
pointed  out  the  need  for  recycling  for  years. 
It's  time  that  recycling  became  a  national 
policy. 
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Aluminum 1.17X10*  tons. 

Iron IXlO'itoni.... 

Lead 91X10«ions... 

Nickel 1..  147X10*  Ions.. 

Copper 308X10' tons.. 

Manganese 8X1*  tons 
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33 
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14 

<  Columns:  (1)  Known  global  reserves;  (2)  static  index  In  years  (number  of  years  reserves  will  last  at  present  rate  of  usage); 
(3) average  projected  rate  of  growth;  (4)  expotential  index  in  years  (showing  increased  demand  by  percentage);  (S)expotential  index 
calculated  using  5  times  known  reserves;  (6)  U.S.  consumption  as  percent  of  world  total. 

Source:  Adapted  from  "The  Limits  to  Growth,"  published  by  Universe  Books,  381  Park  Ave.,  South,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Administration  Suppokts  Ban   on  Throw- 

AWAT  Bottles,  Cans 

(By  George  C.  Wilson) 

The  Nixon  administration,  agreeing  It  Is 
time  to  reverse  the  "no-deposit-no-return 
attitude  about  our  resources,"  yesterday  en- 
dorsed the  idea  of  a  federal  law  banning 
throwaway  bottles  and  cans. 

John  R.  Quarles  Jr.,  deputy  administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
said  in  using  those  words  that  he  was  ex- 
pressing the  view  of  the  administration — not 
Just  his  agency. 

The  EPA  has  been  at  odds  with  the  ex- 
pressed policy  of  the  administration  on  a 
number  of  other  environmental  issues,  in- 
cluding the  proposed  weakening  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act. 

But  Quarles  stressed  in  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Environment  subcommittee 
yesterday  that  the  administration  sees  a 
ban  on  throwaways  as  an  assist  to  both 
environmental  cleanup  and  energ}'  conser- 
vation. 

"Beverage  containers  are  the  most  rapidly 
growing  segment  of  all  municipal  waste."  he 
said,  reporting  that  six  mUlion  tons  of  glass. 
1.6  million  tons  of  steel  and  675,000  tons  of 
aluminum  went  into  the  manufacture  of 
beverage  containers  in  1972  alone.  The  proc- 
ess takes  so  much  energy  that  using  the 
same  containers  over  and  over  instead  of 
throwing  them  away  could  save  the  equiva- 


lent of  92.000  barrels  of  oil  a  day,  the  EPA 
depifty  administrator  added. 


MESSAGE  FOR  FREEDOM  LOVING 
AMERICANS 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9,  1974 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  to- 
day's mail  I  received  a  newsletter  sent  to 
me  and  all  Members  of  Congress  from 
Mrs.  Robert  Lyga — pen  name.  Sis  Ra- 
chel—122  63 '^z  Way  Northeast,  Fridley, 
Minn.  That  letter  carried  a  very  timely 
message  for  all  freedom  loving  Ameri- 
cans, therefore  I  insert  the  following 
section  in  our  Congressionai.  Record: 
Message    for    Freedom    Lovinc    Americans 

I  know  less  than  nothing  about  politics 
and  probably  too  old  to  learn.  Being  what 
you  call  a  Black  Woman,  and  a  former  high 
school  drop  out  with  a  couple  of  college  years 
I  know  that  I  know  what  I  know  by  and 
through  my  Heavenly  Father  and  experi- 
ences of  myself  and  others.  So  today  I  am 
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expressing  a  prayer  that  you  "Do  Something 
to  guarantee  the  rights  of  "Born  Again" 
Christians  to  express  themselves  In  the 
public  media. 

The  time  is  coming.  I  feel,  that  "Born 
Again"  Christians  will  not  even  be  able  to 
buy  space  in  the  papers  or  time  on  the  radio, 
if  you  do  not  act.  Mass  canceling  of  subscrip- 
tions and  turning  off  the  radio  will  not  help 
at  that  point.  Like  in  Soviet  Riissia.  only  an 
approved  R-e-1-l-g-l-o-n  will  be  held  up  for 
our  peoples  or  else. 

I  don't  care  If  Carl  Mclntire  would  advocate 
sending  part  of  Sis  Rachel  back  to  Africa — 
Give  that  man  back  his  rights.  As  long  as  he 
Is  free  to  speak  out  so  am  I.  What  is  the  Fair- 
ness Doctrine?  Fair  to  Who??  Certainly  not- 
to  the  growing  minds  of  our  youth.  With  all 
the  filth  shown  on  television  and  sometimes 
heard  on  radio  and  printed  in  the  papers, 
like  the  April  24  headlined  story  on  the  girls 
in  Chicago  selling  smut  talk  for  $10.  again  I 
ask.  Fair  to  Who?? 

Well,  I  am  spending  all  that  I  can  on  Free 
Speech  and  these  paper  Advs.  There  is  no 
sense  in  saving  for  our  little  one's  college, 
education.  For  quite  frankly,  without  a 
Christian  Revival,  this  country  has  no  future. 


EDITORIAL  ON  PRESIDENT  NIXON 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9.  1974 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Record  an  important  edi- 
torial from  today's  Chicago  Tribune  for 
the  interest  of  my  colle^^es. 

The  editorial  follows^ 

Listen.  Mr.  Nixon 

We  saw  the  public  man  in  his  first  ad- 
ministration, and  we  were  impressed.  Now 
In  about  300,000  words  we  have  seen  the  pri- 
vate man,  and  we  are  appalled. 

What  manner  of  man  is  the  Richard  Nixon 
who  emerges  from  the  transcripts  of  the 
White  House  tapes? 

We  see  a  man  who,  in  the  words  of  his  old 
friend  and  defender,  Sen.  Hugh  Scott,  took 
a  principal  role  in  a  "shabby,  immoral  and 
disgusting  performance." 

The  key  word  here  is  immoral.  It  Is  a  lack 
of  concern  for  morality,  a  lack  of  concern  for 
high  principles,  a  lack  of  commitment  to  the 
high  ideals  of  public  office  that  make  the 
transcripts  a  sickening  exposure  of  the  man 
and  his  advisers.  He  is  preoccupied  with  ap- 
pearance rather  than  substance.  His  aim  is 
to  find  a  way  to  sell  the  idea  that  disrepu- 
table schemes  are  actually  good  or  are  de- 
fensible for  some  trumped-up  cause. 

He  is  humorless  to  the  point  of  being  in- 
humane. He  is  devious.  He  is  vacillating.  He 
is  profane.  He  is  wUllng  to  be  led.  He  displays 
dismaying  gaps  in  knowledge.  He  is  suspi- 
cious of  his  staff.  His  loyalty  Is  minimal.  His 
greatest  concern  is  to  create  a  record  that 
will  save  him  and  his  administration.  The 
high  dedication  to  grand  principles  that 
Americans  have  a  right  to  expect  from  a 
President  is  missing  from  the  transcript 
record.  -^ 

Mr.  Nixon's  strategy  backfired  when  he  re- 
leased the  transcripts.  It  was  also  a  strate- 
gic error  for  him  to  >elease  the  record  of  his 
Income  taxes.  Both  stripped  the  man  to  his 
essential  character,  and  that  character  could 
not  stand  that  kind  of  scrutiny.  Both  mis- 
calculations demonstrated  an  essential 
Nixon  defect — an  insensitlvlty  to  the  stand- 
ards of  ethics  and  morality  that  Americans 
expect  of  their  leaders. 

He  thought  disclosure  of  the  records  would 
help  him.  He  has  had  a  demonstration  that 
his  countrymen  are  not  that  tolerant. 
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And  It  should  be  noted  here  that  the 
transcripts  and  the  Income  tax  statement 
were  not  the  fabrications  of  his  enemies. 
These  were  self-created  instruments  of 
destruction. 

His  decision  Tuesday  to  disclose  no  more 
information  leaves  the  record  as  it  now 
stands.  And  as  it  stands  that  record  leaves 
no  doubt  that  he  lacks  the  qualities  that 
could  edify  and  inspire  his  countrymen  wim 
confidence  in  these  difficult  times.  ' 

The  statement  of  his  counsel.  James 
St.  Clair,  that  the  President  is  ready  for  a 
confrontation  with  Congress  and  bis  own 
special  prosecutor  is  ominous.  >  - 

The  balance  among  the  coordinate 
branches  of  our  governm^St — Executive, 
Judicial  and  Legislative — is  fragile.  It  has 
been  established  on  rather  comfortably  loose 
terms  by  nearly  200  years  of  experience  in 
practicing  the  special  virtues  of  American 
government. 

The  limits  of  executive  privilege,  of  con- 
gressional power,  of  Judicial  authority  are 
not  rigidly  fixed.  We  would  not  relish  the 
prospect  of  forcing  the  Supreme  Court  to 
make  hard  decisions  in  the  distorting  heat 
of  partisan  controversy.  This  is  one  con- 
frontation this  country  does  not  need  and 
we  pray  Mr.  Nixon  will  not  Insist  on  it. 

The  President  is  Tight  in  urging  a  quick 
end  to  the  Watergate  affair.  His  country 
needs  a  swift  and  merciful  termination  of 
this  agony. 

Two  roads  are  open.  One  is  resignation. 
The  other  is  impeachment.  Both  are  legiti- 
mate and  would  satisfy  the  need  to  observe 
due  process. 

Resignation  of  the  President  would  be 
quick  and  simple  and  a  qualified  successor 
stands  ready  to  assume  office. 

impeachment  is  the  judicial  process  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution  for  removing  a 
President.  The  House  can,  and  probably  will, 
vote  a  bill  of  impeachment  quickly.  A  trial 
in  the  Senate  would  be,  and  Indeed  should 
be.  long  and  deliberate.  No  suggestion  of 
baste  or  mob  justice  could  be  tolerated.  The 
White  House  could  be  expected  to  seize 
every  opportunity  for  challenge  and  delay, 
and  the  final  outcome  might  be  two  years 
in  coming. 

The  objection  to  resignation  that  has  been 
raised — and  we  have  raised  it  ourselves — is 
that  it  would  not  resolve  the  issues.  It  would 
not  answer  many  of  the  questions  about  the 
President's  behavior  and  degree  of  complic- 
ity. It  would  leave  at  least  a  suspicion  that 
the  President  \jad  been  persecuted  instead 
of  properly  prosecuted  out  of  office.  To  some 
he  might  remain  a  martyr.  To  many  it  would 
seem  a  miscarriage  of  justice,  an  example  of 
political  exorcism. 

The  transcripts  have  changed  all  that.  Tho 
they  make  clear  Mr.  Nixon  of  direct  com- 
plicity in  the  Watergate  burglary  and  the 
early  stages  of  the  coverup,  nobody  of  sound 
mind  can  read  them  and  continue  to  think 
that  Mr.  Nixon  has  upheld  the  standards  and 
dignity  of  the  Presidency  which  he  pro- 
claimed himself  as  a  candidate  in  1960.  He 
hoped  thit,  if  elected,  a  mother  or  father 
would  be  able  to  "look  at  the  man  in  the 
Whlt«  House  .  .  .  and  say,  'Well,  there  is  a 
man  who  maintains  the  kind  of  standards 
personally  that  I  would  like  my  child  to 
follow.'". 

We  do  not  share  the  White  House  belief 
that  Impeachment  requires  evidence  of  a  spe- 
cific crime.  We  believe  a  President  may  be 
removed  simply  for  failing  to  do  his  Job,  or 
for  so  discrediting  himself  that  he  loses  pub- 
lic respect  and,  with  it,  his  ability  to  govern 
effectively. 

It  Is  true  that  this  vagueness  may  tempt 
opponents  to  seek  to  remove  a  President  for 
political  or  otherwise  Inadequate  reasons,  as 
they  did  with  Andrew  Johnson.  But  that  risk 
must  be  accepted.  The  ultimate  arbiter  in 
this  matter  must  be  the  public,  and  the  pub- 
lic reaction  today  Is  clearly  one  of  revulsion. 
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Republican  politicians  are  defecting  In ' 
droves.  The  evidence  against  Mr.  Nlxon  Is  m 
his  own  words,  made  public  at  his  own  direc- 
tion. There  can  no  longer  be  a  charge  that  be 
was  railroaded  out  of  office  by  vengeful  Dem- 
ocrats or  a  hostile  press.  The  fundamental 
questions  have  been  answered  Filling  in  the 
gaps  in  the  transcripts  can  only  make  the 
case  against  the  Preside  ntstronger. 

And  so  the  objections  to  resignation  ha^e 
largely  vanished. 

Since  the  President  has  rejected  this 
course,  we  urge^^he  Houise  to  act  quickly  on 
a  bill  of  impeachment.  As  the  impeachment 
process  progresses,  as  public  opinion  becomes 
clear,  and  as  Mr.  Nixon  sees  support  dwlr- 
dling  in  the  Senate,  he  wUl  have  to  reconsider 
his  stand  and  recognize  that  resignation  will 
spare  the  country  the  ordeal  of  a  trial. 

And  the  Cost  or  Inaction 

There  are  three  urgent  reasons  for  turning 
the  reins  of  government  over  to  a  new  Pres-, 
ident  who  can  concentrate  on  his  Job.  and 
for  doing  so  quickly. 

First,  without  decisive  leadership  In  either 
foreign  or  domestic  matters,  the  country  will 
drift  along  aimlessly  during  one  of  the  most 
critical  periods  of  history.  In  country  aft?r 
country,  governments  are  being  toppled  and 
threatened  because  of  popular  frustration 
over  inflation,  hunger,  the  energy  shortage, 
and  the  apparent  inability  of  governments 
to  deal  with  them.  It  would  be  a  tragedy  for 
the  richest  and  most  powerful  country  In  the 
world  to  stagger  along.  Immobile,  during  such 
p.  period. 

Second.  Mr.  Nixon  has  become  a  liability 
to  his  political  party  as  well  as  to  the  Re- 
public. The  longer  he  remains  in  office  as  A. 
symbol  of  Watergate  and  all  It  stands  for. 
the  more  likely  it  is  that  the  Republican 
Party  will  be  incapacitated  for  years  to  come. 
The  health  of  our  two-party  system  depends 
on  separating  the  Republican  Party  from  th^ 
evils  of  Watergate  and  the  character  op<ne 
President.       r  ' 

Third,  it  is  equally  important  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Presidency  itself  that  It  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  man  who  now  holds  it.  We 
must  return  to  the  day  when  people  can 
shiver  with  pride  Instead  of  shudder  with 
embtu-rassment  when  they  see  the  Sag  or 
hear  "Hail  to  the  Chief."  Many  of  the  prerog- 
atives of  the  Presidency  are  essential  to  the 
country,  including  secrecy  when  properly 
Justified  for  reasons  of  national  security  or 
executive  privilege.  These  principles  have 
been  prostituted  in  order  to  preserve  Mr. 
Nixon  himself  and  those  around  him.  The 
longer  this  goes  on,  the  more  likely  these 
prerogatives  are  to  be  forfeited — in  the  public 
mind  if  not  by  act  of  Congress. 

It  is  saddening  and  hard  to  believe  that  for 
the  first  time  in  our  history,  it  is  better  that 
the  President  leave  office  than  to  fight  to 
keep  It.  But  things  have  reached  such  a 
state  that  Mr.  Nixon's  departure,  one  way  or 
another,  is  the  best  course  for  the  Presi- 
dency, the  country,  and  the  free  world.  To 
perpetuate  a  state  of  confrontation  between 
the  Executive  and  Congress — in  order  to  de- 
fine the  limits  of  power  which  are  probably 
better  undefined — will  be  tragically  costly  in 
the  eyes  of  history  and  the  world. 


GASOLINE     CONSERVATION     STILL 
VITAL     ^ 

HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9,  1974 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  scene  of 
mile-long  lines  in  front  of  gas  pumps 
which  gripped  much  of  the  east  coast 
during  the  latter  part  of  February  has 
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become  a  dim  and  almost  unreal  memory 
for  many  of  us.  The  lifting  of  the  oil 
embargo  combined  with  refinements  in 
the  Federal  allocation  program  have 
resulted  in  a  suflQcient  supply  of  gasoline. 
While  we  have  met  and  overcome  this 
immediate  crisis,  it  is  important  to  re- 
member that  we  are  still  confronted  with 
a  basic  shortage  of  energy  resources;  that 
a  resumption  of  unrestrained  demand 
could  possibly  place  us  in  the  same  dire 
straits  as  earlier  this  year.  Mr.  Sawhill, 
the  new  Federal  Energy  Administrator 
has  recently  indicated  that  the  Nation 


faces  a  petrcdeum  shortage  of  4  to  6  per- 
cent unless  conservation  practices  are 
continued. 

The  American  people  reacted  In  a  re- 
markable fashion  with  volimtary  conser- 
vation practices  when  the  request  was 
made  of  them.  They  willingly  reduced 
their  thermostats  and  curtailed  use  of 
automobiles.  It  was  their  efforts  which 
were  largely  responsible  for  us  being  able 
to  sui-vive  the  embargo  period  with  mini- 
mal disruption  of  our  Nation's  economic 
system  and  our  daily  lives.  Their  efforts 
were  truly  credit  worthy. 


I  think  that  it  is  extremely  Important 
at  this  point  In  time  that  the  American 
people  be  informed  of  the  true  nature  of 
the  oil  situation  facing  our  coimtry  and 
that  they  be  encouraged  to  continue  their 
conservation  efforts.  We  all  have  to  real- 
ize that  the  days  of  imlimlted  energy  re- 
sources are  over  and  that  we  will  have  to 
curtail  unnecessary  uses  of  these  vital 
resources.  It  is  my  contention  that  if  we 
grow  lax  concerning  oiu*  conservation  ef- 
forts, we  are  guaranteed  of  seeing  a  re- 
currence of  long  gas  lines  and  low  fuel 
supplies. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Mom/ai^,  May  13,  1974 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Marvin  I.  Bash,  Arlington- 
Fairfax  Jewish  Congregation,  Arlington. 
Va.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  Lord,  protect  the  men  and  women 
of  this  Chajnber  and  grant  them  health 
of  mind  and  body,  happiness,  and  long 
life.  May  they  be  guided  by  Thy  infinite 
wisdom,  so  that  their  delibei-ations  will 
be  marked  by  reason  and  compassion, 
clear  thinking  and  charity,  righteous 
Judgment   and   understanding. 

We  ask  of  our  representatives  a  dedi- 
cation to  the  highest  ideals  of  Justice 
and  equity.  May  they  lead  us  in  the 
building  of  a  democratic  society  In 
which  none  will  be  privileged  and  none 
will  be  disadvantaged — but  all  men  will 
have  a  chance  to  realize  their  full  po- 
tential for  themselves  and  their  fami- 
nes. 

O  Lord,  bless  our  coimtry  and  those 
leaders  who  strive  to  uphold  her  noble.st 
ide^Lls.  in  thought  and  in  deed.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Joiunal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  aruiounced 
that  the  Senate  had  [tassed  with  an 
amendment  in"  which  tl\e  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

HJl.  13998.  An  act  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  research  and  de- 
velopment, construction  of  facilities,  and 
research  and  program  management,  and  for 
other  piirposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  cm  the  disa^eelng 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3062) 
entitled  "An  act  entitled  the  "Disas- 
ter Relief  Act  Amendments  of  1974." 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 


S.  514.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June  27, 
1960  (74  Stat.  220),  relating  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  historical  and  archeologlcal  data. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  411.  An  act  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code.' with  respect  to  oertaln  rates  of 
postage,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  3009.  An  act  to  provide  that  moneys 
due  the  States  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920.  as  amended, 
derived  from  the  development  of  oil  shale 
resources,  may  be  used  for  purposes  other 
than  public  roads  and  schools. 

The  message  also  announced  that  Mr. 
Cannon  and  Mr.  Dominick  were  ap- 
pointed as  additional  conferees  on  HJl. 
12365,  supplemental  military  procure- 
ment authorizations. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
make  a  statement.  The  Chair  makes  the 
following  announcement: 

On  April  9,  1974,  the  House  adopted 
House  Resolution  998  which  amended 
the  rules  of  the  House  In  several  re- 
spects. The  provlsioos  of  that  resolution 
became  effective  30  days  following  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  and  are  now 
part  of  the  rules  of  this  body. 

Two  of  the  new  rules  require  changes 
in  the  legislative  call  system.  Since  these 
changes  require  considerable  explana- 
tion, the  Chsdr  will  insert  a  detailed 
statement  in  the  Rzcord  at  this  point 
and  will  have  4  copy  of  the  statement 
mailed  to  the  office  of  every  Member 
today.  These  new  bell  and  light  signals 
will  become  effective  Immediately  and 
will  be  used  hereafter  whenever  the  new 
rules  relating  to  the  taking  of  quorum 
calls  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  and 
to  the  procedure  for  voting  on  a  series 
of  motions  to  suspend  the  rules  are  im- 
plemented. 
The  statement  is  as  follows: 
On  AprU  9.  1974  the  House  adopted  House 
Resolution  M8  which  amended  the  rules  of 
the  House  in  several  respects.  The  provUdona 
of  that  resolution  took  effect  SO  day*  fol- 
lowing passage  and  as  of  last  Thursday  are 
part  of  the  rules  of  this  body.  The  chatr  te 
taking  this  opportunity  to  advlae  members 
of  certain  modlflcaUona  in  the  legislative 
call  system  which  ar«  required  by  these 
changes  In  the  rules. 

Hm  chair  would  direct  the  attention  of 
the  Kembers  to  rule  xxm,  clauae  2.  Aa 
•mended  by  section  S  of  Houae  Resolution 


/ 


998.  Under  the  new  language  added  by  the 
recent  amendment  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  is  given  the  authority 
and  discretion  to  terminate  a  quoriun  call 
In  the  Committee  when  100  or  more  Members 
appear.  The  rule  provides  that  If,  dxirlng  th« 
quorum  call,  a  quorum  does  appear,  the 
Chair  may  announce  to  the  Committee  thct 
a  quorum  is  present  and  declare  a  quorum 
constituted.  If  the  Chatr  makes  this  deter- 
mination and  announcement — and  it  must 
t>e  pointed  out  that  the  Chairman  does  not 
have  to  follow  this  procedure — the  new  rule 
then  provides  that  further  proceedings  un- 
der the  quorum  call  shall  be  considered  as 
vacated  and  the  committee  shall  not  rise 
but  shall  continue  Its  sitting  and  proceed 
with  business.  When  this  discretionary  au- 
thority is  exercised  by  the  Chair  no  tames 
either  of  those  Members  responding  or  of  the 
absentees  will  be  printed  In  the  Record  or 
the  Journal  and  no  announcement  of  the 
number  which  has  responded  will  be  re- 
corded. 

Under  the  present  bell  and  light  system 
the  advent  of  a  quorum  call  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  (or  for  that  matter  In  the 
House)  is  announced  by  3  bells  and  3  lights. 
Five  minutes  later  the  three  signals  are 
again  activated. 

Under  the  revised  procedure  now  being 
promulgated  the  three  bells  will  continue  to 
signal  the  beginning  of  a  regular  quorum 
calL 

If  the  Chairman  announces  in  advance — 
at  the  time  a  quorum  call  commences  m 
Committee  of  the  Whole — that  he  intends  to 
exercise  bis  discretion  and  wlU  vacate  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  when  100 
or  more  Members  have  appeared — then  one 
long  bell  will  precede  the  three  regular  bells 
at  the  start  of  the  quorum  call  and  three 
lights  wUI  be  illuminated. 

Thereafter  when  the  Chair  does  exercise 
his  discretion  and  announces  that  a  quonmit 
Is  constituted  one  long  bell  will  be  rung  to 
indicate  that  further  proceedings  will  be  va- 
cated and  the  three  lights  turned  off.  If  a 
quorum  has  not  appeared  at  the  expiration  of 
the  first  five  minutes  one  long  bell  followed 
by  three  regular  bells  will  again  be  rung  to 
indicate  that  the  "notice"  quorum  call  Is  still 
In  progress. 

Thus  under  the  ao-called  notice  quorum 
call  procedure  one  long  bell  followed  by  three 
regular  bells  will  be  sounded  each  five  min- 
utes unless  one  of  two  events  takes  place 
during  the  time  period  permitted  under  th« 
rule: 

(1)  A  quorum  appears  and  the  Chair  va- 
cates proceedings  (as  explained  above  this 
will  be  announced  by  one  long  bell  and  the 
extinguishing  of  the  three  lights);  or 

(2)  A  quorum  not  having  appeared,  the 
Chair  at  any  time  during  the  16  minute  pe- 
riod directs  the  ringing  of  the  three  c«gular 
belU  to  signal  that  a  regular  quorum  call  has 
oommenoed.  Members  who  have  not  alTMdy 
responded  under  tha  "notloa"  quoruim  call 
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will  have  15  minutes  from  the  ringing  of  the 
three  regular  bells  to  respond.  (This  will  be 
announced  by  three  bells  and  lights  not  pre- 
ceded by  one  long  bell).  Thereafter  when 
the  Chair  announces  that  all  time  has  ex- 
pired, the  Chair  will  direct  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  to  rise  and  will  report  the 
names  of  the  absentees  to  the  House. 

The  Chair  wUl  also  direct  that  whenever 
this  procedure  Is  followed  In  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  the  automatic  recording  devices 
In  the  two  cloakrooms  will  be  programmed  to 
reflect  this  and  Members  dialing  the  numbers 
5-7400  or  7-7430  for  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican floor  information  will  be  Informed 
If  the  quorum  call  will  be  terminated  If  and 
when  100  Members  appear. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  new  rule 
states  that  "at  any  time  during  the  conduct 
of  a  quorum  call"  the  Chair  many  determine 
that  a  quorum  Is  present  and  may  vacate  the 
proceedings.  The  authority  need  not  be  exer- 
cised upon  the  appearance  of  precisely  100 
Members.  The  Chair  may  choose  to  wait  for 
a  brief  period  to  accommodate  all  Members 
who  may  be  attempting  to  reach  the  Cham- 
ber. Of  course  the  Chair  may  choose  not  to 
make  any  announcement  In  which  case  the 
quorum  call  will  proceed  for  a  minimum  of 
15  minutes  and  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
will  rise  and  report  the  absentees  to  the 
House  as  has  been  the  practice  heretofore. 
w  The  Chair  is  mindful  that  the  procedure 
which  is  contemplated  by  this  new  rule  may 
cause  inconvenience  and  embarrassment  to 
some  Members  either  because  they  have  at- 
tempted to  respond  to  a  quorum  call  which 
has  been  vacated  before  they  arrive  in  the 
Chamber  or  because  they  may  have  been 
notified  that  the  Chair  intends  to  exercise 
his  discretion  but  is  precluded  from  doing  so 
for  failure  bf  a  quorum  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  appear. 

While  the  Intention  of  the  new  procedure 
Is  to  expedite  proceedings  In  Committee  of 
the  Whole»and  to  save  the  time  of  Members, 
each  Member  has  a  responsibility  to  attend 
the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  and  the 
Chair  is  confident  that  Members  will  en- 
deavor to  respond  on  all  quorum  calls  iia 
Committee  of  the  Whole  for  only  by  so  doing 
can  the  purpose  and  Intent  of  the  new  rule 
be  realized. 

The  second  change  In  the  rules  which  re- 
quires a  modification  of  the  legislative  call 
system  is  in  rule  XXVI,  clause  2,  which  re- 
lates to  the  suspension  of  the  rules  proce- 
dure. 

The  Speaker  is  given  discretion  by  section 
4  of  House  Resolution  998  to  postpone  until 
the  end  of  the  legislative  day  the  vote  on 
any  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on  which 
the  yeas  and  nays  or  a  record  vote  Is  ordered 
or  where  there  would  be  an  automatic  roll 
call  under  the  provisions  of  clause  4,  rule 
XV. 

If  the  Chair  exercises  this  authority,  at  the 
end  of  the  legislative  day  there  may  be  a 
number  of  motions  which  wUl  "be  voted  upon 
In  series,  without  Intervening  debate. 

The  Speaker  will  put  the  various  ques- 
tions in  the  order  in  which  they  were  post- 
poned. After  the  first  such  yea  and  nay  or 
Record  vote  Is  taken,  the  speaker  Is  given 
the  additional  discretion  to  reduce  the  vot- 
ing time  for  taking  subsequent  votes  In  the 
aeries  to  not  less  than  5  minutes  per  vote. 

When  the  speaker  has  announced  that  he 
will  follow  this  new  rule,  which  he  must  do 
before  entertaining  the  first  motion  to  sus- 
pend the  rules,  his  announcement  will  be 
repeated  on  the  cloakroom  recordings.  In  ad- 
dition, six  bells  and  lights  will  be  activated 
while  the  first  roll  call  is  underway.  Two  bells 
wUl  be  rung  when  the  vote  begins,  which  is 
the  present  practice.  There  wUl  shortly 
thereafter  be  a  slx-bell  signal,  and  then,  five 
minutes  after  the  first  two-bell  ring,  the  two 
bells  will  again  sound. 


Six  bells  will  also  be  rung  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  subsequent  vote  which  is  to  be 
taken  under  the  short  call  procedure. 

When  members  hear  the  six  bells,  they 
should  be  alerted  to  the  fact  that  a  series 
of  votes  may  follow  and  that  the  time  lor 
each  foUowtng  Vote  may  be  as  short  as  five 
minutes  from  the  sound  of  the  six-bell  call. 

Members  should  note  that  twelve  -bells, 
sounded  at  two-second  Intervals,  Is  the  civil 
defense  warning.  That  signal  Is  quite  distinct 
from  the  six  bells  and  six  lights  which  will 
be  used  to  indicate  a  series  of  votes  under 
this  new  rule. 


APPOmrMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  14013,  MAKING  gURTHER  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30,  1974 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  th^  Speak- 
er's table  the  bill  'H.R.  14013)  making 
further  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1974,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Mahon,  Written,  Rodney  of  New  York, 
SiKES,  Passman,  Evins  of  Tennessee, 
Boland,  Natcher,  Flood,  Steed,  Slack, 
Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington,  Messrs.  Mc- 
Fall,  Cederberg,  Minshall  of  Ohio, 
MicheC,  Conte,  Davis  of  Wisconsin, 
RoBisoN  of  New  York,  Shriver,  and  Mc- 
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CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  3062, 
DISASTER  RELIEF  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1974 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  submitted  the 
following  conference  report  and  state- 
ment on  the  Senate  bill  (S.  3062)  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  Amendments  of  1974: 
Conference  Report    (H.  Rept  No.  93-1037) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3062) 
entitled  the  "Disaster  Relief  Act  Amendments 
of  1974 ',  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  House  amendment  Insert 
the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974". 

TITLE  I — ^FINDINGS,  DECLARATIONS,  AND 
DEFINITIONS 

riNDINGS   AMD    OECLAKATIONS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  declares  that — 

(1)  because  disasters  often  cause  loss  of 
life,  human  suffering,  lose  of  Income,  and 
property  loss  and  damage;  and 

(2)  because  disasters  often  disrupt  the 
normal  functioning  of  governments  and  com- 
munities, and  adversely  affect  individuals 
and  families  with  great  severity; 

special  measuree,  designed  to  assist  the  ef- 
forts of  the  affected  States  In  expediting  the 
rendering  of  aid,  assistance,  and  emergency 


seri'lces,  and  the  reconstruction  and  rehablli- 
ttttion  of  devastated  areas,  are  necessary. 

(b)  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Congress,  by 
this  Act.  to  provide  an  orderly  and  continu- 
ing means  of  assistance  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  State  and  local  governments  in 
carrying  out  their  responsibilities  to  aHeviate 
the  suffering  and  damage  which  result  from 
such  disasters  by — 

(1)  revising  and  broadening  the  scope  of 
existing  disaster  relief  programs; 

(2)  encouraging  the  development  of  com- 
prehensive disaster  preparedness  and  assist- 
ance plans,  programs,  capabilities,  and  or- 
ganizations by  the  States  and  by  local  govern- 
ments; 

(3  I  achieving,  greater  coordination  and  re- 
sponElvenesE  of  disaster  preparedness  and  re- 
lief programs; 

(4(  encouraging  individuals.  States,  and 
local  governments  to  protect  themselves  bv 
obtaining  Insurance  coverage  to  supplement 
or  replace  governmental  assistance: 

(5>  encouraging  hazard  mitigation  meas- 
ures to  reduce  losses  from  disasters,  includ- 
ing development  of  land  us<  and  construc- 
tion regulations: 

(6)  providing  Federal  assistance  programs 
for  both  puolic  and  private  losses  sustalnel 
in  disasters;  and 

<7)  providing  a  long-range  economic  recov- 
ery program  for  major  disaster  areas. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  102.  As  \ised  In  this  Act — 

(1)  'Emergency"  means  any  hurricane, 
tornado,  storm,  flood,  high  water,  wind- 
driven  water,  tidal  wave,  tsunami,  earth- 
quake, volcanic  eruption,  landslide,  mudslide, 
snowstorm,  drought,  fire,  explosion,  or  other 
catastrophe  in  any  part  of  the  United  States 
which  requires  Federal  emergency  assistance 
to  supplement  State  and  local  efforts  to  save 
lives  and  protect  property,  public  health  and 
safety  or  to  avert  or  lessen  the  threat  of  a 
disaster. 

( 2 )  "Major  disaster"  means  any  hurricane, 
tornado,  storm,  flood,  high  water,  wind- 
driven  water,  tidal  wave,  tsunami,  earth- 
quake, volcanic  eruption,  landslide,  mudslide, 
snowstorm,  drought,  fire,  explosion,  or  other 
catastrophe  In  any  part  of  the  United  States 
which,  in  the  determination  of  the  Presi- 
dent, causes  damage  of  sufficient  severity  and 
magnitude  to  warrant  major  disaster  assist- 
ance under  this  Act,  above  and  beyond  emer- 
gency services  by  the  Federal  Government, 
to  supplement  the  efforts  and  available  re- 
sources of  States,  local  governments,  and  dis- 
aster relief  organizations  In  alleviating  the 
damage,  loss,  hardship,  or  suffering  caused 
thereby. 

(3)  "United  States"  means  the  fifty  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

(4)  "Stete"  means  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa. 
the  Canal  Zone,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

(5)  "Governor"  means  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  any  States 

(6)  "Local  government"  means  (A)  any 
county,  city,  village,  town,  district,  or  other 
political  subdivision  of  any  State,  any  Indian 
tribe  or  authorized  tribal  organization,  or 
Alaska  Native  village  or  organization,  and  (B) 
Includes  any  rural  community  or  unincor- 
porated town  or  village  or  any  other  public 
entity  for  which  an  application  for  assist- 
ance is  made  by  a  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof. 

(7)  "Federal  agency"  means  any  depart- 
ment. Independent  establishment.  Govern- 
ment corporation,  or  other  agency  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government, 
Including  the  United  States  Postal  Service, 
but  shall  not  Include  the  American  National 
Red  Cross. 
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TITLE  n— DlSAStEkyHEPAREDNESS 
ASa(lSTANCE 

FEDEXAI.  AND  STATK  SnASTEK  PSrPAKEDNrSS 
PmOOSAMS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  President  Is  authorized 
to  establish  a  program  of  disaster  prepared- 
ness that  utilizes  services  of  all  appropriate 
agencies  (Including  the  Defense  Civil  Pre- 
paredness Agency)  and  Includes — 

( 1 )  preparation  of  disaster  preparedness 
plans  for  mitigation,  warning,  emergency 
operations.  rehabUltation.  and  recovery; 

(2)  training  and  exercises: 

(3)  postdisaster  critiques  and  evaluations; 

(4)  annual  review  of  programs: 

(5)  coordination  of  Federal.  State,  and 
local  preparedness  programs; 

(6)  application  of  science  and  technol- 
ogy: 

(7)  research. 

(b)  The  President  shall  provide  technical 
assistance  to  the  States  in  developing  com- 
prehensive plans  and  practicable  programs 
for  preparation  against  disasters.  Including 
hazard  reduction,  avoidance,  and  mitigation; 
for  assistance  to  individuals,  businesses,  and 
State  and  local  governments  following  such 
disasters;  and  for  recovery  of  damaged  or 
destroyed  public  and  private  facilities. 

(c)  Upon  application  by  a  State,  the  Presi- 
dent  Is  authorized  to  make  grants,  not  to  ex- 
ceed in  the  aggregate  to  such  State  $250,000, 
for  the  development  of  plans,  programs,  and 
capabUltles  for  disaster  preparedness  and 
prevention.  Such  grants  shall  be  applied  for 
within  one  year  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  Any  State  desiring  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  section  shall  designate 
or  create  an  agency  to  plan  and  administer 
such  a  disaster  preparedness  program,  and 
shall,  through  such  agency,  submit  a  State 
plan  to  the  President,  which  shall — 

(1)  set  forth  a  comprehensive  and  detailed 
State  program  for  preparation  against  and 
assistance  following,  emergencies  and  major 
disasters,  including  provisions  for  assistance 
to  individuals,  businesses,  and  local  govern- 
ments;  and 

(2)  Include  provisions  for  appointment 
and  training  of  appropriate  staffs,  formula- 
tion of  necessary  regulations  and  procedures, 
and  conduct  of  required  exercises. 

(d)  The  President  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
tsost  of  Improving,  maintaining  and  updating 
State  disaster  asslsUnce  plans,  except  that 
no  such  grant  shaU  exceed  $25,000  per  an- 
num to  any  State. 
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ADMINISTBATION 
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DISASTES    WARNINGS 

Stc.  202.  (a)  The  President  shall  Insure 
that  all  appropriate  Federal  agencies  are 
prepared  to  issue  warnings  of  disasters  to 
State  and  local  officials. 

(b)  The  President  shall  direct  appropriate 
Federal  agencies  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  government*  to  In- 
sure that  timely  and  effective  disaster  warn- 
ing Is  provided. 

(c)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  utilize 
or  to  make  available  to  Federal.  State  and 
local  agencies  the  facilities  of  the  dvU  de- 
fense communications  system  established 
and  maintained  pursuant  to  section  201(c) 
of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1960 
as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2281(c) ) ,  or  any 
other  Federal  communications  system  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  warning  to  governmen- 
tal authorities  and  the  clvUian  population  In 
areas  endangered  by  disasters. 

(d)  The  President  is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  agreements  with  the  offlcers  or  agents 
of  any  private  or  commercial  communica- 
tions systems  who  volunteer  the  use  of  their 
systems  on  a  reimbursable  or  nonrelmburs- 
•tole  basis  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
•w»rnlng  to  governmental  authorities  and 
the  dviuan  population  endangered  by  dlsas- 
tere. 


PSocEo  trass 
Sec.  301.  (a)  All  requesu  for  a  determina- 
tion by  the  President  that  an  emergency 
exists  shaU  be  made  by  the  Oovemor  of  the 
affected  State.  Such  request  shall- be  based 
upon  the  Governor's  finding  that  the  situa- 
tion is  of  such  severity  and  magnitude  that 
effective  response  is  beyond  the  capabilities 
of  the  State  and  the  affected  local  govern- 
ments and  that  Federal  assistance  is  neces- 
sary The  Governors  request  will  furnish  In- 
formarion  describing  State  and  local  efforts 
and  resources  which  have  been  or  will  be 
used  to  alleviate  the  emergency,  and  will 
define  the  type  and  extent  of  Federal  aid  re- 
quired. Based  upon  such  Governors  request, 
the  President  may  determine  that  an  emer- 
gency exists  which  warrants  Federal  assist- 
ance. 

(b)  All  requests  for  a  declaration  by  the 
President  that  a  major  disaster  exists  shall 
be  made  by  the  Governor  of  the  affected 
State.  Such  Governor's  request  shall  be  based 
upon  a  finding  that  the  disaster  Is  of  such 
severity  and  magnitude  that  effective  re- 
sponse is  beyond  the  capabilities  of  the  SUte 
and  the  affected  local  governments  and  that 
Federal  assistance  is  necessary.  As  a  part  of 
this  request,  and  as  a  prerequisite  to  major 
disaster  assistance  under  the  Act.  the  Gover- 
nor shall  take  appropriate  action  under  State 
law  and  direct  execution  of  the  State's  emer- 
gency plan.  He  shall  furnish  information  on 
the  extent  and  nature  of  SUte  resources 
which  have  been  or  will  be  used  to  alleviate 
the  conditions  of  the  disaster,  and  shall  cer- 
tify that  for  the  current  disaster.  State  and 
local  government  obligations  and  expendi- 
tures (of  which  SUte  commitments  must  be 
a  significant  proportion)  will  constitute  the 
expenditure  of  a  reasonable  amount  of  the 
funds  of  such  State  and  local  governments 
for  aUevlaUng  the  damage,  loss,  hardship,  or 
suffering  resulting  from  such  disaster.  Based 
upon  such  Governor's  request,  the  President 
may  declare  that  a  major  disaster  exists,  or 
that  an  emergency  exists. 

FEDERAL    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  302.  (a)  In  the  interest  of  providing 
maximum  mobUlzation  of  Federal  assistance 
under  this  Act,  the  President  shall  coordi- 
nate, in  such  manner  as  he  may  determine 
the  activities  of  all  Federal  agencies  provid- 
ing disaster  asslsUnce.  The  President  may 
direct  any  Federal  agency,  with  or  without 
reimbursement,  to  utUlze  its  avaUable  per- 
sonnel, equipment,  supplies,  faculties  and 
other  resources  Including  managerial'  and 
technical  services  in  support  of  State  and 
local  disaster  assUtamce  efforts.  The  Presi- 
dent may  prescribe  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry 
out  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  he 
may  exercise  any  power  or  ajf .ori'ty  con- 
ferred on  him  by  any  section  of  this  Act 
either  directly  or  through  such  Federal 
agency  as  he  may  designate. 

(b)  Any  Federal  agency  charged  with  the 
administration  of  a  Federal  assistance  pro- 
gram Is  authorized,  if  so  requested  by  the  ap- 
plicant State  or  local  authorities,  to  modify 
or  waive,  for  a  major  disaster,  such  adminis- 
trative conditions  for  assistance  as  would 
otherwise  prevent  the  giving  of  assistance 
under  such  programs  If  the  InabUlty  to  meet 
such  conditions  is  a  result  of  the  major 
disaster. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  any  repair,  restoration,  reconstruc- 
tion, or  replacement  of  farm  fencing  dam- 
aged or  destroyed  as  a  result  of  any  major 
disaster  shall  be  considered  an  emergency 
conservation  measure  eligible  for  payments 
under  chapter  I  of  the  Third  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act.  1967,  or  any  other  pro- 
Tlalon  of  law. 


COOaoINATTNC  omcKss 
Sec.  303.  (a)  Immediately  upon  his  decla- 
ration of  a  major  disaster,  the  President  shaU 
appoint  a  Federal  cooi'dlnatlng  officer  to  op- 
erate In  the  affected  area. 

(b)  In  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  the  Federal  coordinating  officer, 
within  the  affected  area,  shall — 

( 1 )  make  an  initial  appraisal  of  the  types 
of  relief  most  urgently  needed; 

(2)  esubllsh  such  field  offices  as  he  deems 
necessary  and  as  are  authorlaed  by  the 
President; 

(3)  coordinate  the  administration  of  re- 
lief. Including  activities  of  the  State  and 
local  governments,  the  American  National 
Red  Cross,  the  Salvation  Army,  the  Mennon- 
ite  Disaster  Service,  and  other  relief  or  dis- 
aster assistance  organizations,  which  agree 
to  operate  under  his  advice  or  direction,  ex- 
cept that  nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
limit  or  In  any  way  affect  the  responsibUities 
of  the  American  National  Red  Cross  under 
the  Act  of  January  5.  1905,  as  amended  (33 
Stat.  599);  and 

(4)  uke  such  other  action,  consistent 
with  authority  delegated  to  him  by  the 
President,  and  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to 
assist  local  citizens  and  public  officials  in 
promptly  obtaining  asslsUnce  to  which  they 
are  entitled. 

(c)  When  the  President  determines  as- 
sistance under  this  Act  Is  necessary,  he  shaU 
request  that  the  Governor  of  the  affected 
SUte  designate  a  State  coordinating  officer 
for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  SUU  and 
local  disaster  assistance  efforU  with  those 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

BMESGENCT  SUPPOBT  TEAMS 

Sec.  304.  The  President  shall  form  emer- 
gency support  teams  of  Federal  personnel  to 
bSTdepioyed  in  an  area  affected  by  a  major 
disaster  or  emergency.  Such  emergency  sup- 
port  teams  shaU  assist  the  Federal  coordlnat- 
Ing  officer  in  carrying  out  his  responsibilities 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  Upon  request  of  the 
President  the  head  of  any  Federal  agency 
is  directed  to  detail  to  temporary  dut/with 
the  emergency  support  teams  on  either  a 
reimbursable  or  nonreimbursable  basis  as 
U  determined  necessary  by  the  President, 
such  personnel  within  the  administrative 
Jurlsdicuon  of  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency 
as  the  President  may  need  or  beUeve  to  be 
useful  for  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the 
emergency  support  teams,  each  such  detaU 
to  be  without  loss  of  seniority,  pay,  or  other 
employee  status.  "mer 

EMXRGENCT  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  305.  (a)  In  any  emergency,  the  Pres- 
ident  may  provide  assistance  to  save  lives 
Mfety™**'^  property  and  public  health  and 
„JJ*^  ^^  President  may  provide  such  emer- 
fi«  \o^  *'"?^''  ^^  directing  Federal  agen- 
cies to  provide  technical  assistance  and 
«,^^Z  personnel  to  the  affected  SUte  to 
assist  the  Stau  and  local  governments  ln_ 

(1)  the  performance  of  essential  commu- 
nity wrvices;  warning  of  further  risks  and 
hazards;  public  Information  and  asslsUnce 
in  health  and  safety  measures;  technical  ad- 
vice on  management  and  control;  and  reduc- 
tion of  Immediate  threats  to  public  health 
and  safety:  and 

(2)  the  distribution  of  medicine,  food,  and 
other  consumable  supplies,  or  emerKency 
assistance. 

(c)  In  addition,  in  any  emergency,  the 
President  la  authorized  to  provide  such 
other  assistance  under  this  Act  as  the  Presi- 
dent deems  appropriate. 

COOPEKATIOW     OF     FEDEXAL     ACKNCXE8     aENOEB- 
INO   DISASTKa   ASSISTANCK 

Sec.  30a.  (a)  In  any  major  disaster  or 
emergency.  Federal  agendea  %n  hereby  au- 
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thorlzed,  on  the  direction  of  the  President, 
to  provide  assistance  by — 

(1)  utilizing  or  lending,  with  or  without 
compensatioi^  therefor,  to  States  and  local 
governments,  their  equipment,  supplies,  fa- 
cilities, personnel,  and  other  resources,  other 
than  the  extension  of  credit  under  the  au- 
thority of  any  Act; 

(2)  distributing  or  rendering,  through  the 
American  National  Red  Cross,  the  Salvation 
Army,  the  Mennonlte  Disaster  Service,  and 
other  relief  and  disaster  asslsUnce  orga- 
nizations, or  otherwise,  medicine,  food  and 
other  consumable  supplies,  or  emergency 
assistance: 

(3)  donating  or  lending  equipment  and 
supplies.  Including  that  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  laws  to  be  surplus 
to  the  needs  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Federal  Government,  to  SUte  and  local  gov- 
ernmenU  for  use  or  distribution  by  them 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and 

(4)  performing  on  public  or  private  lands 
or  waters  any  emergency  work  or  services 
essential  to  save  lives  and  to  protect  and 
preserve  property,  public  health  and  safety. 
Including  but  not  limited  to:  search  and 
rescue,  emergency  medical  care,  emergency 
mass  care,  emergency  shelter,  and  provision 
of  food,  water,  medicine,  and  other  essential 
needs.  Including  movement  of  supplies  or 
persons:  clearance  of  roads  and  construc- 
tion of  temporary  bridges  necessary  to  the 
performance  of  emergency  tasks  and  essen- 
tial commtmlty  services;  provision  of  tem- 
porary facilities  for  schools  and  other  es- 
sential community  services;  demolition  of 
xmsafe  structures  that  endanger  the  pub- 
lic; warning  of  further  risks  and  hazards; 
public  information  and  assistance  on  health 
and  safety  measures;  technical  advice  to 
State  and  local  govemmenU  on  disaster 
management  and  control;  reduction  of  Im- 
mediate threats  to  life,  property,  and  public 
health  and  safety;  and  making  contribu- 
tions to  SUte  or  local  govemmenU  for  the 
purpose  of  carrj-lng  out  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph. 

(b)  Work  performed  under  this  section 
shall  not  preclude  additional  Federal  assist- 
ance under  any  other  section  of  this  Act. 

*        aEIMBtJKSEMENT 

Sec.  307.  Federal  agencies  may  be  reim- 
bursed for  expenditures  under  this  Act  from 
funds  approprUted  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  Any  funds  received  by  Federal  agencies 
as  reimbursement  for  services  or  supplies 
furnished  under  the  authority  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  appro- 
priation or  appropriations  currently  avail- 
able for  such  services  or  supplies. 

NONLIABIUTT 

Sec.  308.  The  Federal  Government  shall 
not  be  liable  for  any  claim  based  upon  the 
exercise  or  performance  of  or  the  failure  to 
exercise  or  perform  a  discretionary  function 
or  duty  on  the  part  of  a  Federal  agency  or 
an  employee  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

PERFORMANCE    OF    SERVICES 

Sec.  309.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  any  Federal  agency  U  authorized 
to  accept  and  utilize  the  services  or  facilities 
of  any  State  or  local  government,  or  of  any 
agency,  office,  or  emjrioyee  thereof,  with  the 
consent  of  such  government. 

(b)  In  performing  any  services  under  this 
Act,  any  Federal  agency  is  authorized — 

(1)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  temporary  personnel  as  may  be 
necessary,  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  6,  United  Stetes  Code,  governing 
appolntmenU  In  competitive  service; 

(2)  to  en^oy  experU  and  consulUnta  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
3109  of  such  title,  without  regard  to  the 
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provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  in 
of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classi- 
fication and  General  Schedule  pay  rates; 
and 

(3)  to  Incur  obligations  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  by  contract  or  otherwise  lor 
the  acquisition,  rental,  or  hii-e  of  equipment, 
services,  materials,  and  supplies  for  shipping, 
drayage,  travel,  and  conrununlcatlons,  and  for 
the  supervision  and  administration  of  such 
activities.  Such  obligations.  Including  obliga- 
tions arising  out  of  the  temporary  employ- 
ment of  additional  personnel,  may  be  in- 
curred by  an  agency  in  such  amount  as  may 
be  made  available  to  it  by  the  President. 

trSE  OF  LOCAL  FIRMS  AND  INDIVIDUALS 

Sec  310.  In  the  expend^ljife  of  Federal 
funds  for  debris  clearan^/dlstrlbutlon  of 
supplies,  reconstruction,  and  other  major 
disaster  asslsUnce  activities  which  may  be 
carried  out  by  contract  or  agreement  with 
private  organizations,  firms,  or  Individuals, 
preference  shall  be  given,  to  the  extent  fea- 
sible and  practicable,  to  those  organizations, 
firms,  and  individuals  residing  or  doing  busi- 
ness primarily  in  the  area  affected  by  such 
major  disaster. 

NONDISCRIMINATION  IN  DISASTER  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  311.  (a)  The  President  shall  issue,  and 
may  alter  and  amend.,  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  guidance  of  person- 
nel carrying  out  Federal  asslsUnce  functions 
at  the  site  of  a  major  disaster  or  emergency. 
Such  regulations  shall  Include  provisions  for 
Insuring  that  the  distribution  o^  supplies, 
the  processing  of  applications,  and  other 
^flief  and  assistance  activities  shall  be  ac- 
bomplished  In  an  equiUble  and  Impartial 
manner,  without  discrimination  on  the 
grounds  of  race,  color,  religion,  nationality, 
sex.  age,  or  economic  sUtus. 

(b)  As  a  condition  of  participation  In  the 
distribution  of  asslsUnce  or  supplies  under 
this  Act  or  of  receiving  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 402  or  404  of  this  Act,  governmental 
bodies  and  other  organizations  shall  be  re- 
quired to  comply  with  regulations  relating  to 
nondiscrimination  promulgated  by  the  Presl- 


PRIORITT  W>   CERTAIN  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PUBLIC 
FACIUTT  AN»  PUBLIC  BOUSING  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  313.  (a)  In  the  prjKjesslng  of  appUca- 
tiona  for  assistance,  pridr\ty  and  lmnl(«i(^iate 
consideration  shall  be  given  by  the  head  of 
the  appropriate  Federal  agency,  during  such 
period  as  the  President  shall  prescribe,  to 
applications  from  public  bodies  situated  in 
areas  affected  by  major  disasters,  under  the 
following  Acts : 

(1)  title  II  of  the  Housing  Amendments  of 
1955,  or  any  other  Act  providing  asslsUnce 
for  repair,  construction,  or  extension  of  pub- 
lic facilities; 

(2)  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937 
for  the  provision  of  low-rent  housing: 

(3)  section  702  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954 
for  asslsUnce  }n  public  works  planning; 

(4)  section  702  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965  providing  for  grants 
for  public  facilities; 

(5)  section  306  of  the  Consolidated  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  Act; 

(6)  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965.  as  amended;  /^ 

(7)  the  Appalachian  Regional  Deveffoir- 
ment  Act  of  1965.  as  amended:  or 

(8)  title  U  of  the  Federal  Water  PoUutlon 
Control  Act,  as  amended. 

(b)  In  the  obligation  of  discretionary  funds 
or  funds  which  are  not  allocated  among  the 
SUtes  or  political  subdivisions  of  a  State,  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  give 
priority  to  applications  for  proJecU  in  major 
disaster  areas  In  -which  a  Recovery  Planning 
Council  has  been  designated  pursutmt  to 
title  VIII  .of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of   1965. 

INSURANCE 

Sec  314.  (a)(1)  An  applicant  for  assls- -• 
tance  under  section  402  or  419  of  this  Act  or 
section  803  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965,  shall  comply 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  President 
to  assure  that,  with  respect  to  any  property 
to  be  replaced,  restored,  repaired,  or  con- 
structed with  such  asslsUnce,  such  types  and 
extent  of  Insurance  will « be  obUined  and 
maintained  as  may  be  reasonably  avaUable, 


activities  Within  an  area  affected  by  a  majorl        (j)    In    making    his    determination    with 

respect   to  such   availability,   adequacy   and 


disaster  or  emergency  as  he  deems  necessary 
for  the  effective  coordination  of  relief  efforts. 


USE    AND    COORDINATION     OF    RELIEF    ORGANIZA- 
TIONS 

Sec.  312.  (a)  In  providing  relief  and  assist- 
ance under  this  Act,  the  President  may  uti- 
lize. With  their  consent,  the  personnel  and 
facilities  of  the  American  National  Red  Cross, 
the  Salvation  Army,  the  Mennonlte  Disaster 
Service,  and  other  relief  or  disaster  assistance 
organizations,  in  the  distribution  of  medi- 
cine, food,  supplies,  or  other  Items  and  in 
the  restoration,  rehabilitation,  or  reconstruc- 
tion of  community  services  housing  and  es- 
sential facilities,  whenever  the  President 
finds  that  such  utilization  is  necessary. 

(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  agreemente  with  the  American  National 
Red  Cross,  the  Salvation  Army,  the  Menno- 
nlte Disaster  Service,  and  other  relief  or 
disaster  assistance  organizations  under  which 
the  disaster  relief  activities  of  such  orga- 
nizations may  l)e  coordinated  by  the  Fed- 
eral coordinating  officer  whenever  such  or- 
ganizations are  engaged  in  providing  relief 
during  and  after  a  major  disaster  or  emer- 
gency. Any  such  agreement  shall  include  pro- 
visions assxirlng  that  use  of  Federal  faculties, 
suppUes.  and  services  will  be  In  compliance 
with  regulations  prohibiting  duplication  of 
benefiu  and  guaranteeing  non-dlscrimlna- 
tlon  promulgated  by  the  President  tmder  this 
Act,  and  such  other  regulation  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  reqvilre. 
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necessity,  the  President  shall  not  require 
greater  types  and  extent  of  Insurance  than 
are  certified  to  him  as  reasonable  by  the  ap- 
propriate State  Insurance  commissioner  re- 
^onslble  for  regulation  of  such  Insurance. 

<b)  No  applicant  for  assistance  under  sec- 
tion? 402  or  419  of  this  Act  or  section  803  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economlq^Development 
Act  of  1965,  shall  receive  such  asslsUnce  for 
any  property  or  part  thereof  for  which  he  has 
previously  received  assistance  under  this  Act 
unless  all  insurance  required  pursuant  to 
this  section  has  been  obtained  and  main- 
tained with  respect  to  such  TJroperty. 

fc)  A  State  may  elect  to  act  as  a  self- 
Insurer  with  respect  to  any  or  all  of  the  facil- 
ities belonging  to  it.  Such  an  election.  If 
declared  In  writing  at  the  time  of  accepting 
assistance  under  section  402  or  419  of  this 
Act  or  section  803  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  q{  1965,  or  sub- 
sequently, and  accompanied  by  a  plan  for 
self-insurance  which  Is  satisfactory  to  the 
President,  shall  be  deemed  compliance' with 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  No  such  self- 
insurer  shall  receive  assistance  under  such 
sections  for  any  property  or  part  thereof  for 
which  It  has  previously  received  assistance 
under  this  Act,  to  the  extent  that  insurance 
for  such  property  or  part  thereof  would  hare 
been  reasonably  avaUable. 

DtrPLICATION    OP    BENKFITB 

Sec.  315.  (a)  The  President,  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  head  of  each  Federal  agency 
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administering  any  program  providing  finan- 
cial assistance  to  persons,  business  concerns, 
or  other  entities  suffering  loeses  as  the  result 
of  a  major  disaster,  shall  assure  that  no  such 
person,  business  concern,  or  other  entity  will 
receive  such  assistance  with  respect  to  any 
part  of  sach  loss  as  to  which  he  has  received 
financial  assistance  under  any  other  program. 

(b)  The  President  shall  assure  that  no 
person,  business  concern,  or  other  entity  re- 
ceives any  Federal  assistance  for  any  part  of 
a  loss  suffered  as  the  result  of  a  major  disas- 
ter if  such  person,  concern,  or  entity  received 
compensation  from  Insurance  or  any  other 
source  for  that  part  of  such  a  loss.  Partial 
compensation  for  a  loss  or  a  part  of  loss  re- 
sulting from  a  major  disaster  shall  not  pre- 
clude additional  Federal  assistance  for  any 
part  of  such  a  loss  not  compensated  other- 
wise. 

(c)  Whenever  the  President  determines 
(li  ^at  a  person,  business  concern,  or  other 
entity  has  received  assistance  under  this  Act 
for  a  loss  and  that  such  person,  business  con- 
cern or  other  entity  received  assistance  for 
the  same  loss  from  another  source,  and  (2) 
that  the  amount  received  from  all  sources 
exceeded  the  amount  of  the  loss,  he  shall 
direct  such  person,  business  concern,  or  other 
entity  to  pay  to  the  Treasury  an  amount, 
not  to  exceed  the  amount  of  Federal  assist- 
ance received,  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
Federal  Government  for  that  part  of  the 
assistance  which  he  deems  excessive. 

arVIEWS  AND  BZPORTS 

Sec.  316.  The  President  shall  conduct  an- 
nual reviews  of  the  activities  of  Federal 
agencies  and  State  and  local  governments 
providing  disaster  preparedness  and  assist- 
ance, in  order  to  assure  maximum  coordina- 
tion and  effectiveness  of  such  programs,  and 
shall  from  time  to  time  report  thereon  to 
the  Congress. 

CUM INAL  UTD  CIVIL  PENALTIES 

Sec.  317.  Any  Indlvldiial  who  fraudulently 
or  willfully  misstates  any  fact  In  connection 
with  a  request  for  assistance  under  this  Act 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  (lO.OOO  or  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  one  year  or  both 
for  each  violation. 

(b)  Any  individual  who  knowingly  violates 
any  order  or  regulation  under  this  Act  shall 
be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more 
than  $5,000  for  each  violation. 

(c)  Whoever  knowingly  misapplies  the 
proceeds  of  a  loan  or  other  cash  benefit  ob- 
tained under  any  section  of  this  Act  shall  be 
subject  to  a  fine  in  an  amount  equal  to  one 
and  one-half  times  the  original  principal 
amount  of  the  loan 'or  cash  benefit. 

AVAILABILITT  OF  MATERIALS 

Sec.  318.  The  President  Is  authorized,  at 
the  request  of  the  Governor  of  an  affected 
State,  to  provide  for  a  survey  of  construction 
materials  needed  in  the  area  affected  by  a 
major  disaster  on  an  emergency  basis  for 
bousing  repairs,  replacement  housing,  public 
faclUties  repairs  and  replacement,  farming 
operations,  and  bu^ness  enterprises  and  to 
take  appropriate  action  to  assure  the  avail- 
ability and  fair  distribution  of  needed  mate- 
rials, including,  where  possible,  the  allocation 
of  su«h  materials  for  a  period  of  not  more 
than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  such 
major  disaster.  Any  allocation  program  shall 
be  implemented  by  the  President  to  the  ex- 
tent possible,  by  working  with  and  through 
those  companies  which  traditionally  supply 
construction  materials  In  the  affected  area. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  section  "construc- 
tion materials  shall  include  buUdlng  mate- 
rials and  materials  required  for  repairing 
housing,  replacement  housing,  public  faclU- 
ties repairs  and  replax:ement,  and  for  normal 
farm  and  business  operations. 


TITLE    IV— FEDERAL    DISASTER    ASSIST- 
ANCE PROGRAMS 

FEDERAL   FACILmXS 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  President  may  authorize 
any  Federal  agency  to  repair,  reconstruct,  re- 
store, or  replace  any  facility  owned  by  the 
United  States  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
such  agency  which  Is  damaged  or  destroyed 
by  any  major  disaster  if  he  determines  that 
such  repair,  reconstruction,  restoration,  or 
replacement  is  of  such  importance  and 
urgency  that  it  cannot  reasonably  be  de- 
ferred pending  the  enactment  of  specific  au- 
thorizing legislation  or  the^aklng  of  an  ap- 
propriation for  such  purposes,  or  the  obtain- 
ing of  congfresslonal  committee  approval. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  such  repair,  reconstruction  res- 
toration, or  replacement  may  be  begun  not- 
withstanding a  lack  or  an  insufficiency  of 
funds  appropriated  for  such  purjxjse.  where 
such  lack  or  Insufficiency  can  be  remedied  by 
the  transfer.  In  accordance  with  law.  of  funds 
appropriated  to  that  agency  for  another  pur- 
pose        ^^ 
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(c)  In  Implementing  this  section.  Federal 
agencies  shall  evaluate  the  natural  hazards 
to  which  these  facilities  are  exposed  and 
shall  take  appropriate  action  to  mitigate 
such  hazards,  including  safe  land-use  and 
construction  practices,  in  accordance  with 
standards  prescribed  by  the  President. 

REPAIR    AND    RESTORATION    Or    DAMAGED 
FAdLITIES 

Sec.  402.  (a)  The  President  Is  authorized 
to  make  contributions  to  state  or  local  gov- 
ernments to  help  repair,  restore,  reconstruct, 
or  replace  public  facilities  belonging  to  such 
State  or  local  governments  which  were  dam- 
aged or  destroyed  by  a  major  disaster. 

(b)  The  President  is  also  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  help  repair,  restore,  recon- 
struct, or  replace  private  nonprofit  educa- 
tional, utility,  emergency,  medical,  and  cus- 
todial care  facilities.  Including  those  for  the 
aged  or  disabled,  and  facilities  on  Indian 
reservations  as  defined  by  the  President, 
which  were  damaged  or  destroyed  by  a  major 
disaster. 

(c)  For  those  facilities  eligible  under  this 
section  which  were  in  the  process  of  con- 
struction when  damaged  or  destroyed  by  a 
major  disaster,  the  grant  shall  be  based  on 
the  net  costs  of  restoring  such  faculties  sub- 
stantially to  their  predlsaster  condition. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  "pub- 
lic facility"  Includes  any  publicly  owned 
flood  control,  navigation,  irrigation,  reclama- 
tion, public  power,  sewage  treatment  and 
collection,  water  supply  and  distribution, 
watershed  development,  or  airport  facility, 
any  non-Federal-ald  street,  road,  or  highway, 
any  other  public  buUdlng,  structure,  or  sys- 
tem Including  those  used  for  educational 
or  recreational  purposes,  and  any  park. 

(e)  The  Federal  contribution  for  grants 
made  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
100  per  centum  of  the  net  cost  of  repairing, 
restoring,  reconstructing,  or  replacing  any 
such  faculty  on  the  basis  of  the  design  of 
such  facility  as  It  existed  Immediately  prior 
to  such  disaster  and  In  conformity  with  cur- 
rent applicable  codes,  specifications,  and 
standards. 

(f)  In  those  cases  where  a  State  or  local 
government  determines  that  public  welfare 
would  not  be  £est  served  by  repairing,  re- 
storing, reconstructing,  or  replacing  partic- 
ular public  faculties  owned  or  controlled 
by  that  State  or  that  local  government  which 
have  been  damaged  or  destroyed  In  a  major 
disaster.  It  may  elect  to  receive.  In  lieu  of 
the  contribution  described  in  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section,  a  contribution  based  on  90 
per  centvim  of  the  Federal  estimate  of  the 
total    cost '  of    repairing,    restoring,    recon- 
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structlng,  or  replacing  all  damaged  facilities 
owned  by  It  within  Its  Jurisdiction.  The  cost 
of  repairing,  restoring,  reconstructing,  or  re- 
placing damaged  or  destroyed  public  facili- 
ties shall  be  estimated  on  the  basis  of  th* 
design  of  each  such  faculty  as  It  existed 
Immediately  prior  to  such  disaster  and  In 
conformity  with  current  applicable  codes, 
specifications  and  standards.  Funds  contrib- 
uted under  this  subsection  may  be  expended 
either  to  repair  or  restore  certain  selected 
damaged  public  facilities  or  to  construct 
new  public  faculties  which  the  State  or  local 
government  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
meet  Its  needs  for  governmental  servlces'^nd 
functions  In  the  disaster-affected  area. 

DEBRIS  REMOVAL 

Sec.  403.  (a)  The  President,  whenever  he 
determines  it  to  be  In  the  public  Interest,  is 
authorized — 

(1)  through  the  use  of  Federal  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  instrumentalities,  to 
clear  debris  and  wreckage  resulting  from  a 
major  disaster  from  publicly  and  privately 
owned  lands  and  waters;  and 

(2)  to  make  grants  to  any  State  or  local 
government  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
debris  or  wreckage  resulting  from  a  major 
disaster  from  publicly  or  privately  owned 
lands  and  waters. 

(b)  No  authority  under  this  section  ShaU 
be  exercised  unless  the  affected  State  or 
local  government  shall  first  arrange  an  un- 
conditional authorization  few  removal  of 
such  debris  or  wreckage  from  public  and  pri- 
vate property,  and,  In  the  case  of  removal  of 
debris  or  wreckage  from  private  property, 
shall  first  agree  to  indemnify  the  Federal 
Government  against  any  claim  arising  from 
such  removal. 

TEMPORART    HOUSIMC    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  404.  (a)  The  President  U  authorized 
to  provide,  either  by  purchase  or  lease,  tem- 
porary housing.  Including,  but  not  limited 
to,  unoccupied  habitable  dwellings,  suitable 
rental  housing.  mobUe  homes  or  other 
readily  fabricated  dwellings  for  those  who, 
as  a  result  of  a  major  disaster,  require  tem- 
porary housing.  During  the  first  twelve 
months  of  occupancy  no  rentals  shall  be 
established  for  any  such  accommodations, 
and  thereafter  rentals  sbaU  be  established, 
based  upon  fair  market  value  of  the  accom- 
modations being  furnished,  adjusted  to 
take  into  consideration  the  financial  abUlty 
of  the  occupant.  Any  mobUe  home  or  readUy 
fabricated  dwelling  shall  be  placed  on  a  site 
complete  with  utilities  provided  either  by 
the  State  or  local  government,  or  by  the 
owner  or  occupant  of  the  site  who  was  dis- 
placed by  the  major  disaster,  without  charge 
to  the  United  States.  The  President  may  au- 
thorize Installation  of  essential  utUltlee  at 
Federal  expense  and  be.  may  elect  to  pro- 
vide otherjAore  economical  or  accessible 
sites  whetf^e  determines  such  action  to  be 
In  the  pv^llc  Interest. 

(b)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide assistance  on  a  temporary  basis  In  the 
form  of  mortgage  or  rental  payments  to  or 
on  behalf  of  Individuals  and  families  who.  as 
a  result  of  financial  hardship  caused  by  a 
major  disaster,  have  received  written  notice 
of  dispossession  or  eviction  from  a  residence 
by  reason  of  foreclosure  of  any  mortgage  or 
Hen,  cancellation  ot  any  contract  of  sale,  or 
termination  of  any  lease,  entered  into  prior 
to  such  disaster.  Such  assistance  shall  be 
provided  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  on» 
ye«r  or  for  the  duration  of  the  period  of  fi- 
nancial hardship,  whichever  la  the  lesser. 

(c )  In  lieu  of  providing  other  types  of  tem- 
porary housing  after  a  major  disaster,  the 
President  Is  authorized  to  make  expendi- 
tures for  the  purpose  of  repairing  or  restor- 
ing to  a  habitable  condition  owner-occupied 
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private  residential  structures  made  uninhab- 
itable by  a  major  disaster  which  are  capable 
of  being  restored  quickly  to  a  habitable  con- 
dition with  minimal  repairs.  No  assistance 
provided  under  this  section  may  be  used  for 
m?Jor  reconstruction  or  rehabUitatlon  of 
damaged  property. 

(d)tl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  any  temporary  housing  acquired 
by  purchase  may  be  sold  directly  to  Individ- 
uals ahd  families  who  are  occupants  of  tem- 
porary housing  at  prices  that  are  fair  and 
eciultablef  as  determined  by  the  President. 

(2)  The  President  may  sell  or  otherwise 
make  avaUable  temporary  housing  units  di- 
rectly to  States,  other  governmental  entitles, 
and  voluntary  organizations.  The  President 
shall  impose  as  a  condition  of  transfer  under 
this  paragraph  a  covenant  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  section  311  of  this  Act  requir- 
iiig  nondiscrimination  In  occupancy  of  such 
temporary  housing  units.  Such  disposition 
shall  be  limited  to  xmlts  purchased  under  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
and  to  the  purposes  of  providing,  temporary 
housing  for  disaster  victims  In  emergencies 
or  in  major  disasters. 

PROTECnOM   OF   ENVIRON  MTNT 

Sec.  405.  No  action  taken  or  assistance  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  sections  305,  306.  or  403  of 
.  this  Act,  or  any  assistance  provided  ptirsuant 
to  section  402  or  419  of  this  Act  that  has  the 
effect  of  restoring  faculties  substantially  as 
they  existed  prior  to  the  disaster,  shall  be 
deemed  a  major  Federal  action  significantly 
affecting  the  quality  of  the  human  environ- 
ment within  the  meaning  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat. 
852).  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  alter  or 
affect  the  applicability  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat.  852) 
to  other  Federal  actions  taken  under  this  Act 
or  under  any  other  provision  of  law. 

MINIMt7M   BTANDAROS   FOE   PTTBUC   AND 
PRIVATE    STANDARDS 

Sec.  406.  As  a  condition  of  any  disaster 
loan  or  grant  made  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  recipient  shall  agree  that  any 
repair  or  construction  to  be  financed  there- 
with shaU  be  In  accordance  with  applicable 
standards  of  safety,  decency,  and  sanitation 
and  in  conformity  with  applicable  codes, 
specifications,  and  standards,  and  shall  fur- 
nish such  evidence  ot  compliance  with  this 
section  as  may  be  reqiUred  by  regulation.  As  a 
further  condition  of  any  loan  or  grant  made 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  the  State 
or  local  government  shall  agree  that  the 
natural  hazards  in  the  areas  In  which  the 
proceeds  of  the  grants  or  loans  are  to  be  used 
■hall  be  evaluated  and  appropriate  action 
shall  be  taken  to  mitigate  such  hazards,  in- 
cluding safe  land-use  and  construction  prac- 
tices, in  accordance  with  standards  pre- 
scribed or  approved  by  the  President  after 
adequate  conaultation  with  the  appropriate 
elected  officials  of  general  purpose  local  gov- 
ernments, and  the  State  sbaU  furnish  such 
evidence  of  compliance  with  this  section 
as  may  be  required  by  regulation. 

TTNEMPLOTMENT    ABeiSTAITCE 

Sfc.  407.  (a)  The  President  Is  authorized 
to  provide  to  any  individual  unemployed  as 
a  result  of  a  major  disaster  such  benefit  as- 
sistance as  he  deems  appropriate  whUe  such 
individual  la  unemployed.  Such  assistance 
as  the  President  shaU  provide  shaU  be  avail- 
able to  an  Individual  as  long  as  the  indi- 
vidual's tmemployment  caused  by  the  major 
disaster  continues  or  untU  the  Individual  is 
reemployed  In  a  suitable  position,  but  no 
longer  than  one  year  after  the  major  disaster 
is  declared.  Such  assistance  for  a  week  of 
unemployment  shall  not  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum weekly  amount  authorized  under  the 
unemployment  compensation  law  of  the 
State  In  which  the  disaster  occurred,  and 
the  amount  of  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion to  aoy  such  individual  for  a  week  of 


iiuemployment  shall  be  reduced  by  any 
amount  of  unemployment  compensation  or 
of  private  Income  protection  Insurance  com-- 
pensatlon  available  to  such  individual  for  ' 
such  week  of  unemployment.  The  President 
Is  directed  to  provide  such  assistance 
through  agreements  with  States  which.  In 
his  Judgment,  have  an  adequate  system  for 
administering  such  assistance  tbrou^  ex- 
isting State  agencies. 

(b)  The  President  is  further  authorized  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  to  provide  reem- 
ployment assistance  services  under  other 
laws  to  Individuals  who  are  vmemployed  as 
a  result  of  a  major  disaster.    ^ 

INDIVIDUAL    AND    FAMILT    GRJHT    PROGRAMS 

Sec  408.  (a)  The  President  is  aAithorlzed  to 
make  a  grant  to  a  State  for  the  purpose  of 
such  State  making  grants  to  meet  disaster- 
related  necessary  expenses  or  serious  needs  of  > 
Individuals  or  families  adversely  affected  by 
a  major  disaster  Ip  those  cases  where  such 
Individuals  or  famUies  are  unable  to  meet 
such  expenses  or  needs  through  assistance 
under  other  provisions  of  this  Act.  or  from 
other  means.  The  Governor  of  a  State  shall 
administer  the  grant  program  authorized  by 
this  set^tlon. 

(b)  The  Federal  share  of  a  grant  to  an 
Individual  or  a  family  under  this  section 
shall  be  equal  to  75  per  centum  of  the  actual 
cost  of  meeting  such  an  expense  or  need  and 
shall  be  made  only  on  condition  that  the 
remaining  26  per  centum  of  such  cost  Is  paid 
to  such  Individual  or  famUy  from  fluids 
made  available  by  a  State.  Where  a  State  Is 
unable  Immediately  to  pay  its  share,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  advance  to  such 
State  such  25  per  centum  share,  and  any 
such  advance  is  to  be  repaid  to  the  United 
States  when  such  State  Is  able  to  do  so.  No 
Individual  and  no  famUy  shall  receive  any 
grant  or  grants  under  this  section  aggregat- 
ing more  than  95,000  with  respect  to  any  one 
ni%Jor  disaster. 

(c)  The  President  shaU  promulgate  regu- 
lations to  carry  out  this  section  and  such 
regulations  shall  Include  national  criteria, 
standards,  and  procedures  for  the  determina- 
tion of  eligibility  for  grants  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  grants  made  tinder  this 
section. 

(d)  A  State  may  expend  not  to  exceed  3  per 
centum  of  any  grant  made  by  the  President 
to  it  under  subaectlon  (a)  of  this  section  for 
expense*  of  administering  grants  to  Individ- 
uajs  and  families  under  this  section. 

(e)  This  section  shaU  take  effect  as  of 
AprU  20.  1973. 

FOOD    COTTPONB    AND   DISTRIBUTION 

Sec.  409.  (a)  Whenever  the  President  de- 
termines that,  as  a  result  of  a  major  disaster, 
low-Income  households  are  unable  to  pur- 
chase adequate  amounts  of  nutritious  food, 
he  Is  authorized,  under  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  be  may  prescribe,  to  distribute 
through  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  other 
appropriate  agenclee  coupon  allotments  to 
■uch  households  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964  (PX.  91-671; 
84  Stat.  2048)  and  to  make  surplus  commodi- 
ties avaUable  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  President,  through  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  or  other  appropriate  agencies. 
Is  authorized  to  continue  to  make  such  cou- 
pon allotments  and  surplus  commodities 
avaUable  to  such  households  for  so  long  as 
be  determines  necessary,  taking  Into  consid- 
eration such  factors  as  he  deems  appropriate, 
Including  the  consequences  of  the  major  dis- 
aster on  the  earning  power  of  the  households, 
to  which  assistance  is  made  avaUable  under 
this  section. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  'amending  or  otherwise  changing 
the  provisions  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964  except  as  they  relate  to  the  avaUabUlty 
of  food  stamps  In  an  area  affected  by  a 
major  disaster. 


FOOD  COMMODrrXBS 


Sec.  410.  (a)  The  President  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  assure  that  adequate  stocks 
of  food  wiU  be  ready  and  conveniently  avail- 
able for  emergencyMnass  feeding  or  distri- 
bution In  any  area^tof  the  United  States 
which  suffers  a  major  disaster  or  emerEency. 

(l?)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
titUlze  funds  appropriated  under  section  32 
of  the  Act  of  August  24.  1935  (7  U.S.C. 
612c).  to  purchase  food  commodities  neces- 
sary to  provide  adequate  supplies  for  use 
In  any  area  of  the  United  States  In  the  event 
of  a  major  disaster  or  emergency  In  such 
area. 

RELOCATION    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  411.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  no  person  otherwise  eligible  for 
any  kind  of  replacement  housing  payment 
under  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance 
and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  Mim<i* 
1970  (Pi.  91-646)  shall  be  denied  such  ell- 
gibiUty  as  a  result  of  his  being  unable,  be- 
cause of  a  nlajor  disaster  as  determined  by 
the  President,  to  meet  the  occupancy  re- 
quirements set  by  such  Act. 

1£GAL    SERVICES 

Sec.  412.  Whenever  the  President  dtter- 
nilnes  that  low-income  individuals  are  un- 
able to  secure  legal  services  adequate  to  meet 
their  needs  as  a  consequence  of  a  major 
disaster,  cong^tent  with  the  goals  of  the 
programs  ilt/forized  by  this  Act,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  TMsure  that  such  programs  are 
conducted  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
appropriate  Federal  agencies  and  State  and 
local  bar  associations. 

CRISIS    COUNSELING     ASSISTANCE    AND    TRAINING 

Szc.  413.  The  President  Is  authorized 
(through  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health)  to  provide  professional  counseUng 
services,  including  financial  assistance  to 
State  or  local  agencies  or  private  mental 
health  organlzaMf^  to  provide  such  serv- 
ices or  training  ^>(H8kster  workers,  to  vlc- 
tlms  of  major  disaster^  in  order  to  reUeve 
mental  health  problems  caused  or  aggravated 
by  such  major  disaster  or  Its  aftermath. 

COMMUNTTT   DISASTER  LOANS 

Sec.  414.  (a)  The  President  la  authorized 
to  make  loans  to  any  local  government  which 
may  suffer  a  substantial  loss  of  tax  and  other 
revenues  as  a  result  of  a  major  disaster,  and 
has  demonstrated  a  need  for  financial  assist- 
ance In  order  to  perform  Its  governmental 
functions.  The  amount  of  any  such  loan 
ShaU  be  baaed  on  need,  and  shall  not  exceed 
25  per  centum  of  the  annual  operating  budg- 
et of  that  local  government  for  the  fiscal  year 
In  which  the  major  disaster  occurs.  Repay- 
ment of  aU  M-  any  part  of  such  loan  to  the 
extent  that  revenues  of  the  local  government 
during  the  three  f  uU  fiscal  year  period  f oUow- 
Ing  the  major  disaster  are  insufficient  to 
meet  the  operating  budget  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment. Including  additional  disaster-re- 
lated expenses  of  a  mtinlcipal  operation  char- 
acter shall  be  cancelled. 

(b)  Any  loans  made  under  this  section 
ShaU  not  reduce  or  otherwise  affect  any 
grants  or  other  assistance  under  this  Act. 

(c)  ( 1 )  Subtitle  C  of  title  I  of  the  State  and 
Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972  (PX.  92- 
612;   86  Stat.  919)   Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.   145.  Entitlement  Factors  Affected   by 

Major  Disasters 

"In  the  administration  of  this  title  the 
Secretary  shall  disregard  any  change  in  data 
used  in  determining  the  entitlement  of  a 
State  government  or  a  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment for  a  period  of  60  months  If  that 
change — 

"(1)  results  from  a  major  disaster  deter- 
mined by  the  President  under  section  301 
of  tlie  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974.  and 
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"(2)  reduces  the  amount  of  the  entitle- 
ment ot  that  State  government  or  unit  of 
local  government.".  ^_ h 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  this  iectlon 
takes  effect  on  AprU  1,  1974. 

KMKWillNCT    COMMCNICATIONS 

Sec.  415.  The  President  Is  authorized  dur- 
ing, or  in  anticipation  of,  an  emergency  or 
major  disaster  to  establish  temporary  com- 
munications systems  and  to  make  such  com- 
mimications  available  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment oiBcials  and  other  persons  as  be 
deems  appropriate. 

EMESOEMCT    PtTBLIC    TRANSPOBTATION 

Sec.  416.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
provide  temporary  public  transportation 
service  in  an  area  affected  by  a  major  dis- 
aster to  meet  emergency  needs  and  to  provide 
transportation  to  governmental  offices,  sup- 
ply centers,  stores,  post  offices,  schools,  major 
employment  centers,  and  such  other  places 
as^may  be  necessary  In  order  to  enable  the 
community  to  resume  its  normal  pattern  of 
life  as  soon  as  possible. 

rax    SUPPRESSION    UANTS 

Sec.  417.  The  President  Is  authorized  to 
provide  assistance,  including  grants,  equip- 
ment, supplies,  and  personnel,  to  any  State 
for  the  suppression  of  any  Are  on  publicly  or 
privately  owned  forest  or  grassland  which 
threatens  such  destruction  as  would  consti- 
tute a  major  disaster. 

TIM3EX    SALE    CONTRACTS 

Sec.  418.  (a)  Where  an  existing  timber  sale 
'  contract  between  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  a 
timber  purchaser  does  not  proYide  relief 
from  major  physical  change  not  d«e  to  neg- 
ligence of  the  purchaser  prior  to  approval 
of  construction  of  any  section  of  specified 
road  or  of  any  other  specified  development 
facility  and,  as  a  result  of  a  major  disaster, 
a  major  physical  change  results  in  afiditional 
construction  work  in  connection  with  such 
road  or  facility  by  such  purchaser  with  an 
estimated  cost,  as  determined  by  the  ap- 
propriate Secretary,  d)  of  more  than  1 1,000 
for  sales  under  one  million  board  feet,  (2) 
of  more  than  $1  per  thousand  board  feet  for 
sales  of  one  to  three  million  board  feet,  or 
(3)  of  more  than  (3,000  for  sales  over  three 
million  board  feet,  such  Increased  construc- 
tion cost  shall  be  borne  by  the  United  States. 

(b)  If  the  appropriate  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  damages  are  so  great  that  restcwa- 
tlon,  reconstruction,  or/fconstruction  Is  not 
practical  under  the  obst-sharing  arrange- 
ment authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  he  may  allow  cancellation  of  a  con- 
tract entered  Into  by  his  Department  not- 
withstanding contrary  provisions  therein. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  author- 
ized to  reduce  to  seven  days  the  minimum 
period  of  advance  public  notice  required  by 
the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  June  4,  1897 
(16  U.8.C.  476),  in  connection  with  the  sale 
of  timber  from  national  forests,  whenever 
the  Secretary  determines  that  (1)  the  sale 
of  such  timber  wiu  assist  in  the  construction 
of  any  araa  of  a  State  damaged  by  a  major 
disaster,  (2)  the  sale  of  such  timber  will 
assist  in  sustaining  the  economy  of  such 
area,  or  (3)  the  sale  of  such  timber  is  nec- 
essary to  salvage  the  value  of  timber  dam- 
aged In  such  major  disaster  or  to  protect  un- 
damaged  timber. 

(d)  The  President,  when  he  determines 
it  to  be  In  the  public  Iriterest,  U  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  any  State  or  local  govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  removing  from  pri- 
vately owned  lands  timber  damaged  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  major  disaster,  and  such  SUte  or 
local  government  is  authorized  upon  appli- 
cation, to  make  payments  out  of  such  grants 
to  any  person  for  reimbursement  of  expenses 
actually  incurred  by  such  person  in  the  re- 
moval of  damaged  timber,  not  to  exceed  the 
amount  that  such  expenses  exceed  the  sal- 
vage value  of  such  timber. 
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Sec.  419.  In  any  case  In  which  the  Federal 
estimate  of  the  total  cost  of  (1)  repairing, 
restoring,   reconstructing,  or  replacing,  un- 
der section  402,  all  damaged  or  destroyed 
public  faculties  owned  by  a  State  or  local 
government  within  its  jurisdiction,  and  (2) 
emergency  assistance  under  section  306  and 
debris  removal  under  section  403,  is  less  than 
»25,000,  then  on  application  of  a  SUte  or  lo- 
cal government,  the  President  Is  authorized 
to  make  a  contribution  to  such  State  or  local 
government  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
lion   in   lieu   of   any   contribution   to   such 
State  or  local  government  under  section  306, 
402,  or  403.  Such  contribution  shall  be  based 
on  100  per  centum  of  such  total  estimated 
cost,  which  may  be  expended  either  to  re- 
pair, restore,  reconstruct,  or  replace  all  such 
damaged  or  destroyed  public  faculties,  to  re- 
pair, restore,  reconstruct,  or  replace  certain 
selected  damaged  or  destroyed  public  facul- 
ties, to  construct  new  public  faculties  which 
the   State   or   local    government   determines 
to  be  necessary  to  meet  its  needs  for  govern- 
mental services  and  functions  in  the  disaster- 
affected  area,  or  to  undertake  disaster  work 
as  authorized  In  section  306  or  403.  The  cost 
of  repairing,  restoring,  reconstructing,  or  re- 
placing damaged  or  destroyed  pubUc  facili- 
ties shall  be  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the 
design  of  each  such  facility  as  it  existed  im- 
mediately prior  to  such  disaster  and  In  con- 
formity    with     current     applicable     codes 
specifications  and  standards. 

TITLE  V— ECONOMIC  RECOVERY  FOR 
DISASTER  AREAS 

AMENDMENT   TO    PTBLIC    WORKS    AND   ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT    ACT   OT    1009 

SEC.  501.  The  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965.  as  amended  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  title  : 

•  TITLE  Vni— ECONOMIC  RECOVERY  FOR 
DISASTER  AREAS 
"PURPOSE  or  rnxE 

"Sec  801.  (a)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  provide  assistance  for  the  economic  re- 
covery, after  the  period  of  emergency  aid 
and  replacement  of  essential  facilities  and 
services,  of  any  major  disaster  area  which 
has  suffered  a  dislocation  of  its  economy  of 
sufficient  severity  to  require  (1)  assistance 
in  planning  for  development  to  replace  that 
lost  in  the  major  disaster;  (2)  continued 
coordination  of  assistance  avaUable  under 
Federal-aid  programs;  and  (3)  continued 
assisUnce  toward  the  restoration  of  the  em- 
ployment base. 

••(b)  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term  major 
disaster'  means  a  major  disaster  declared 
by  the  President  in  accordance  with  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974. 

"DISASTER    RECOVERY    PLANNING 

"Sec.  802.  (a)  (1)  In  the  case  of  any  area 
affected  by  a  major  disaster  the  Governor 
may  request  the  President  for  assistance  un- 
der this  title.  The  Governor,  within  thirty 
days  after  authorization  of  such  assistance 
by  the  President,  shall  designate  a  Recovery 
Planning  CouncU  for  such  area  or  for  each 
part  thereof. 

"(2)  Such  Recovery  Planning  CouncU  shall 
be  composed  of  not  less  than  five  members, 
a  majority  of  whom  shall  be  local  elected 
officUls  of  political  subdivisions  within  the 
affected  areas,  at  least  one  representative  of 
the  State,  and  a  representative  of  the  Federal 
Govenunent  appointed  by  the  President  In 
accordance  with  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section. During  the  major  disaster,  the  Fed- 
eral cordlnating  officer  shaU  also  serve  on 
the  Recovery  Planning  Council. 

•'(3)  The  Federal  representative  on  such 
Recovery  Planning  Council  may  be  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Regional  Council  for  the 
affected  area,  or  a  member  of  the  Federal  Re- 
gional Council  designated  by  the  Chairman  of 


\ 

*uch  Regional  Council.  The  Federal  represen- 
tative on  such  Recovery  Planning  CouncU 
may  be  the  Federal  Cochalrman  of  the  Re- 
gional Commission  established  piu-suant  to 
title  V  of  this  Act,  or  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1966,  or  his  des- 
ignee, where  all  of  the  area  affected  by  a 
major  disaster  is  within  the  boundaries  of 
such  Commission. 

•■(4)  The  Governor  may  designate, an  ex- 
isting multljurlsdlctional  organization  as  the 
Recovery  Planning  Council  where  such  or- 
ganization compiles  with  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection  with  the  addition  of  State 
and  Federal  representatives  except  that  if  all 
or  part  of  an  area  affected  by  a  major  dis- 
aster is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  an  existing 
multljurlsdlctional  organization  established 
under  title  IV  of  this  Act  or  title  ni  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965,  such  organization,  with  the  addition  of 
State  and  Federal  representatives  In  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
shall  be  designated  by  the  Governor  as  the 
Recovery  Planning  Council.  In  any  case  in 
which  such  title  in  or  IV  organization  is 
designated  as  the  Recovery  Planning  Coun- 
cil under  this  paragraph,  some  local  elected 
officials  of  iJblltlcal  subdivisions  within  the 
affected  areas  must  be  appointed  to  serve  on 
such  Recovery  Planning  Council.  Where  pos- 
sible, the  organization  designated  as  the  Re- 
covery Planning  CouncU  shall  be  or  shall  be 
subsequently  designated  as  the  appropriate 
agency  required  by  section  204  of  the  Demon- 
stration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  3334)  and  by  the 
Intergovernm'^ntal  Cooperation  Act  of  1968 
(PL.  90-577;  82  Stat.  1098). 

"(5)  The  Recovery  Planning  CouncU  shall 
include  private  citizens  as  members  to  the 
extent  feasible,  and  shaU  provide  for  and 
encourage  public  participation  in  Its  deliber- 
ations and  decisions. 

••(b)  The  Recovery  Planning  CouncU  (1) 
shall  review  existing  plans  for  the  affected 
area:  and  (2)  may  recommend  to  the  Gov- 
ernor and  responsible  local  governments  such 
revisions  as  it  determines  necessary  for  the 
econc»nlc  recovery  of  the  area,  including  the 
development  of  new  plans  and  the  prep^a~ 
tlon  of  a  recovery  Investment  plan  for  the 
5-year  period  following  the  declaration  of  the 
major  disaster.  The  Recovery  Planning  Coun- 
cil shall  accept  as  one  element  of  the  recov- 
ery investment  plan  determinations  made 
under  section  402(f)  of  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1974. 

"(c)(1)  A  recovery  Investment  plan  pre- 
pared by  a  Recovery  Planning  CouncU  may 
recommend  the  revision,  deletion,  repro- 
gramlng,  or  additional  approval  of  Federal- 
aid  projects  and  programs  within  the  area — 
"(A)  for  which  application  has  been  made 
but  approval  not  yet  granted;  ^ 

"(B)  for  which  funds  have  been  obligated  (^ 
or  approval  granted  but  construction  not  yet 
begun: 

"(C)  for  which  funds  have  been  or  are 
scheduled  to  be  apportioned  within  the  five 
years  after  the  declaration  of  the  disaster; 
"(D)  which  may  otherwise  be  available  to 
the  area  under  any  State  schedule  or  revised 
State  schedule  of  priorities;  or 

"(E)  which  may  reasonably  be  anticipated 
as  becoming  avaUable  under  existing 
programs. 

"(2)  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Re- 
covery Planning  Council  and  the  request  of 
the  Governor,  any  funds  for  projects  or  pro- 
grams Identified  {lursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection*"  may,  to  any  extent  con- 
sistent with  appropriation  Acts,  be  placed  in 
reserve  by  the  responsible  Federal  agency 
for  use  in  accordance  with  such  recommen- 
dations. Upon  the  request  of  the  Governor 
and  with  the  conctirrence  of  affected  local 
governments,  such  funds  may  be  transferred 
to  the  Recovery  Planning  Council  to  be  ex- 
pended In  the  implementation  of  the  recov- 
ery Investment  plan,  except  that  no  such 
transfer  may  be  made  unless  such  expendl- 
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ture  Is  for  a  project  or  program  for  which 
such  funds  originally  were  made  avaUable 
by  an  appropriation  Act. 

'•public    works    and    DEVELOPMENT    FAdLITIXS 
GRANTS  AND  LOANS 

"Sec.  803.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
to  provide  funds  to  any  Recovery  Planning 
CouncU  for  the  Implementation  of  a  recovery 
investment  plan  by  publR;  bodies.  Such  funds 
may  be  used —  •  v 

"(1)  to  make  loans  for  the  acquisition  or 
development  of  land  and  Improvements  for 
public  works,  public  service,  or  development 
faculty  usage,  including  the  acquisition  or 
development  of  parks  or  open  spaces,  and 
the  acquisition,  construction,  rehabUltatlon, 
alteration,  expansion,  or  Improvement  of 
such  faculties,  including  related  machinery 
and  equipment,  and 

"(2)  to  make  supplementary  grants  to  ln< 
crease  the  Federal  share  for  projects  for 
which  funds  are  reserved  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c)  (2)  of  section  802  of  this  Act,  or 
other  Federal-aid  projecU  in  the  affected 
area. 

"(b)  Grants  and  loans  under  this  section 
may  be  made  to  any  State,  local  government, 
or  private  or  public  nonprofit  organization 
representing  uny  area  or  part  thereof  af- 
fected by  a  major  disaster. 

"(c)  No  supplementary  grant  shall  in- 
crease the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  any 
project  to  greater  than  90  per  centum,  except 
In  the  case  of  a  grant  for  the  benefit  of  In- 
dians or  Alaska  Natives,  or  In  the  case  of  any 
State  or  local  government  which  the  Presi- 
dej^t  determines  has  exhausted  Its  effective 
taxing  and  borrowing  capacity. 

"(d)  Loans  under  this  section  shall  bear 
Interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  taking  Into  considera- 
tion the  current  average  market  yield  on  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  -States  with  remaining  periods  to 
maturity  comparable  to  the  average  maturi- 
ties of  such  loans,  adjusted  to  the  nearest 
one-eighth  of  1  per  centum,  less  1  per  centum 
per  annum. 

"(e)  Financial  assistance  under  this  title 
shall  not  be  extended  to  assist  establishments 
relocating  from  one  area  to  another  or  to 
assist  subcontractors  whose  purpose  Is  to 
divest,  or  ^hose  economic  success  is  depend- 
ent upon  divesting,  other  contractors  or  sub- 
contractors of  contracts  therefore  customarUy 
performed  by  them.  Such  limitations  shall 
not  be  construed  to  prohibit  assistance  for 
t|ie  expansion  of  an  existing  business  entity 
through  the  establishment  of  a  new  branch, 
affiliate,  or  subsidiary  of  such  entity  if  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  finds  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  branch,  affiliate,  or  subsid- 
iary win  not  result  In  an  increase  In  unem- 
ployment of  the  area  of  original  location  or 
m  any  other  area  where  such  entity  conducts 
business  operations,  unless  the  Secretary  has 
reason  to  believe  that  such  branch,  afflUate, 
or  subsidiary  is  being  established  with  the 
intention  of  closing  down  the  operations  of 
the  existing  business  entity  in  the  area  of 
its  original  location  or  In  any  other  area 
where  it  conducts  such  operations. 

"LOAN     GUARANTEES 

"Sec.  804.  The  President  Is  authorized  to 
provide  funds  to  Recovery  Planning  CouncUs 
to  guarantee  loans  made  to  private  borrowers 
by  private  lending  Institutions  (1)  to  aid  In 
financing  any  project  within  an  area  affected 
by  a  major  disaster  for  the  purchase  or  de- 
velopment of  land  and  faculties  (including 
machinery  and  equipment)  for  Industrial  or 
commercial  usage  Including  the  construction 
of  new  buildings,  and  rehabilitation  of  aban- 
doned or  vmoccupled  buildings,  and  the  al- 
teration, conversion,  or  enlargement  of  exist- 
ing buildings;  and  (2)  for  working  capital 
iu  connection  with  projects  In  areas  assisted 
under  paragraph  (1),  upon  application  of 
such  Institution  and  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  President  may  prescribe. 


No  such  guarantee  shall  at  any  time  exceed 
90  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the  out- 
standing unpaid  balance  of  such  loan. 

"TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  806.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this -title  the  President  is  authorized  to 
provide  technical  assistance  which  would 
be  useful  m  facUltatlng  economic  recovery 
in  areas  affected  by  major  disasters.  Such 
assistance  shall  Include  project  planning  and 
feasibility  studies,  management  and  op- 
erational assistance,  and  studies  evaluating 
the  needs  of,  and  developing  potentialities 
for,  economic  recovery  of  such  areas.  Such 
assistance  may  be  provided  by  the  President 
directly,  through  the^payment  of  funds  au- 
thorized for  this  title  to  other  departments 
or  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
through  the  employment  «(f  private  Individ- 
uals, partnerships,  firms,  corporations,  or 
suitable  Institutions,  under  contracts  Al- 
tered Into  for  such  purposes,  or  through 
grants-in-aid  to  appropriate  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  State,  area,  district,  or  local 
organizations. 

"(b)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  (^  defray  not  to  exceed  76  per  centum 
of  the  administrative  expenses  of  Recovery 
Planning  Councils  designated  pursuant  to 
section  802  of  this  Act.  In  determining  the 
amount  of  the  non-Federal  share  of  such 
costs  or  expenses,  the  President  shall  give 
due  consideration  to  all  contributions  both 
m  cash  and  In  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  space,  equipment, 
and  services.  Where  practicable,  grants-in- 
aid  authorized  under' this  subsection  shall 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  other  available 
planning  grants,  to  assure  adequate  and  ef- 
fective planning  and  economical  use  of 
funds.  / 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  806.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $260,000,000  to 
carry  out  this  title.". 

TITLE  VI— MISCELLANEOUS 

ATTTHORITT  TO  PRESCRIBE  RULES 

Sec.  601.  The  President  may  prescribe  such^ 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
and  proper  to  carry  out  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  and  he  may  exercise  any 
power  or  authority  conferred  on  him  by 
any  section  of  this  Act  either  directly  or 
through  such  Federal  agency  or  agencies 
as  he  may  designate. 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS  , 

Sec.  602.  (a)  Section  701(a)  (3)'(B)  (U)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1964  (40  U.S.C.  461(a)  (3) 
(B)  (II) )  is  amended  to  read  as  foUokra:  "(li) 
have  suffered  substantial  damage  ar-v^result 
of  a  major  disaster  as  declared  by  the  Presi- 
dent pvirsuant  to  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1974;". 

(b)  Section  8(b)  (2)  of  the  National  Hous-' 
ing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1706c(b)(2))  U  amended 
by  striking  out  of  the  last  proviso  "section 
102(1)  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970' 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "sections  102(2) 
and  301  of  the  Disaster  ReUef  Act  of  ia74". 

(c)  Section  203(h)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  (12  U.S.C.  1709  (h))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  102(1)  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1970"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "sections  102(2)  and  301  of  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  of  1974". 

(d)  Section  221(f)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  17161(f) )  is  amended  by  fltrlk- 
Ing  out  of  the  last  paragraph  "the  Dlsast«r 
Relief  Act  of  1970^'  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974". 

(e)  Section  7(a)  (1)  (A)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1950  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty- 
first  Congress,  as  amended;  20  U.S.C.  241-1 
(a)(1)(A)),  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"pursuant  to  section  102(1)  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of '1970"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "pursuant  to  sections  102(2)  and  301 
of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970". 

(f)  Section  16(a)  of  the  Act  of  September 


23.  1950  (79  Stat.  1158;  20  U.S.C.  646(a))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  102(1)  of 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "sections  102(2)  and  301 
of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974". 

(g)  Section  408(a)  of  the  High  A-  Educa- 
tion Faculties  Act  of  1963  (20  U.S.C.  758(a) ) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  102(1)  of 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "sections  102(2)  and  301  of 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974". 

(h)  Section  165(h)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954,  relating  to  disaster  osses 
(26  U.S.C.  165(h))  is  amended  by  strUclng 
V)ut  "1970"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"1974". 

(1)  Section  5064(a)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  5064(a) ),  relat- 
ing to  losses  caused  by  disaster,  IsTimended 
by  striking  out  "the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1970"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  of  1974". 

(J)  Section  5708(a)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  (26  U.S.C.  6708(a)),  re- 
lating to  losses  caused  by  disaster,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1970"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"the   Disaster  Relief  Act  of   1974". 

(k)  SecUon  3  of  the  Act  of  June  30.  1954 
(68  Stat.  330.  as  amended  by  82  Stat.  1213; 
48  U.S.C.  1681  nt.).  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  of  the  last  sentence  "section  102(1)  of 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "sections  102(2:)  ind  301  of 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974". 

(1)  Section  1820(f)  of  title  38,  United 
Stat^  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  "the  Dis- 
aster Assistance  Act  of  1970"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974". 

(m)  Whenever  reference  is  made  in  any 
provision  of  law  (other  than  this  Act) .  regu- 
lation, rule,  record,  or  document  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  provisions  of  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  1744),  repealed 
by  this  Act  such  reference  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  reference  to  the  appropriate  provi- 
sion of  this  Act. 

REPEAL  OF  EXISTING  LAW 

Sec.  603.  The  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970. 
as  amended  (84  Stat.  1744),  is  hereby  re- 
pealed, except  sections  231,  233,  234,  235. 
236,  237,  301,  302,  303,  and  304.  Notwith- 
standing such  repeal  the  provisions  of  the 
Disaster  ReUef  Act  of  1970  shall  continue  in 
effect  with  respect  to  any  /najor  disaster  de- 
clared prior  to.  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

PRIOR -ALLOCATION  OF  nTNDS 

Sec.  604.  Funds  heretofore  appropriated 
and  avaUable  under  PubUc  Laws  91-606,  as 
amended,  'and  92-385  shaU  continue  to  be 
available  for  the  purpose  of  providing  as- 
sistant under  those  Acts  as  weU  as  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  605.  Except  for  section  408,  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  as  o^  AprU  1,  1974. 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec    606.    Except    as    provided    by    the 
amendment  made  by  section  501,  there  ar« 
authorized  td  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi- 
dent such  s«ms  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  Act  through  the  close  of  June  30, 
1977. 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
Robert  E.  Jones, 
Rat   Roberts. 
Harold    T.    Johnson, 
Wm.   H.   Harsha, 
Gene   Sntder, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

QUXNTtN    BtTROICK, 

Dick  Clark,  * 

J.  R.  BmxN,  Jr.. 
Jennings  Randolph, 
PsTBB  H.  Domenici, 
Jambs  L.  Bucklxt, 
Howard  H.  Baker, 
^     Maiiagers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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Jaurr  Expi.akatost  SxATziaeNT  or  the 

COMjanxs  ov  ComnoBNCK 
Tb«  in*n«g«n  on  tb«  p«rt  of  the  Houm 
and  tb»  Sen*t*  at  tiie  conlerenc*  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  oC  the  House  to  the  bUl  (S. 
3063)  entitled  the  "Dtsaster  BeUel  Act 
Amendments  ol  1974".  submit  the  following 
Joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  actfc>n 
agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  recom- 
mended in  the  accompanying  conference  re- 
port: 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserted  a  substitute  text. 

The  Senate  recedes  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House  with  an 
amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment.  The 
differences  between  the  Senate  bill,  the 
House  amendment,  and  the  substitute  agreed 
to  in  coherence  are  noted  below,  except  for 
gflencal  corrections,  conforming  changes 
made  necessary  by  agreemente  reached  by 
the  confereeck  and  minor  drafting  and  clari- 
fying changes. 

Short  title 
Senate  blU 
The  Senate  bill  provided  that  this  legis- 
lation could  be  cited  as  the  "Disaster  Relief 
Act  Amendments  of  1974". 

House  amendment 
The  short  title  of  the  House  amendment 
was  the  same  as  the  short  title  of  the  Senate 
bllL 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  suljatltute  provided   that 
this  legislation  znay  be  cited  as  the  "Disaster 
Relief  Act  at  1974". 

Congreational  findings  and  declarations 
Senate  bUl 

Section  101(a)  of  the  Senate  bill  provided 
a  declaration  that,  because  of  losses  and  ad- 
verse effects  caused  by  disasters,  special 
measures  are  necessary  to  provide  emergency 
services  and  assistance  and  to  help  recon- 
struct and  rehabUttate  devastated  areas 

Section  lOHb)  of  the  Senate  bill  provided 
that  the  purpoee  of  the  bm  is  to  provide 
assistance  by  (1)  revising  exlsttog  disaster 
relief  proframs.  (2)  encouraging  develop- 
ment of  State  and  local  disaster  relief  plans 
and  capabilities.  (3)  Improving  coordination 
and  responsiveneflB  of  disaster  relief  prT>- 
grams.  (4)  encouraging  aeqalsttlon  of  Insur- 
ance coverage,  (5)  encouraglnK  hazard  mlti- 
gaUon  measures  to  reduce  disaster  looses 
<6)  providing  Federal  assistance  programs 
for  both  public  and  private  losses  sustained 
In  disasters;  and  (7)  providing  a  long-range 
economic  recovery  program  for  major  disaster 
areas. 

House  amendment 
No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  blU. 

Definitions 
Senate  bill 

Section  102  of  the  Senate  bill  defined  the 
term  "emergency  to  Include  damage  caused 
by  any  hurricane,  tornado,  storm,  flood,  high 
water,  wind-driven  water,  tidal  wave 
tsunami,  explosion,  earthquake,  volcanic 
eruption,  landslldi?.  snowstorm,  drought  fire 
or  other  catastrophe  which  requires  emer- 
gency assistance. 

Such  section  defined  the  term  "major  dis- 
aster- as  any  damage  caused  by  any  such 
catastrophe  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  of  sufficient  severity  and  magnitude  to 
warrant  assistance  above  and  beyond  emer- 
gency services  to  supplement  State  and  local 
efforts. 

Such  section  gave  standard  definitions  to 
the  terms   "TTntted  States",  "State",   "Oot- 


emor",  "local  government",  and  'TMeral 
agency."  except  that  the  term  "local  govern- 
ment" was  defined  to  include  any  rural 
-  community,  unincorporated  town  or  village. 
or  any  other  public  or  quaslpublic  entity  for 
which  an  applcatlon  for  assistance  is  made 
by  a  SUte  or  poUtlcal  subdivision  of  a  State. 
House  amendment 

Section  3  of  the  House  amendment 
amended  section  102(1)  of  the  Disaster  Be- 
lief Act  of  1870,  reUtlng  to  the  definitton  of 
major  disaster,  to  Indicate  that  the  defini- 
tion of  such  term  shall  include  mud  slides. 
Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  la  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill,  except  that  It  Incorporates 
the  House  amendment  to  include  mud  slides 
In  the  definition  of  emergency  and  major 
disaster.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  con- 
ferees not  to  define  the  term  "disaster"  spe- 
cifically; whenever  used  In  thla  legislation 
such  term  Includes  an  emergency  or  a  major 
disaster. 

Disaster    Phefaredkess    Assistance 
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rEDEBAL   AND    STATE    DISASTEK    PREPABXONESS 
^aOCBAliS 

Senate  blU 
Section  301  of  the  Senate  bill  provided  that 
the  I»resldent  Is  empowered  to  establish  and 
conduct  disaster  preparedness  programs, 
using  the  services  of  all  appropriate  agencies, 
to  accomplish  the  foliowlng:  (i)  prepara- 
tion of  plans  for  disaster  mltgation,  warnings, 
emergency  operations,  rehabilitation  and 
recovery,  (2)  disaster  training  and  exercises; 
(3)  post-disaster  evaluations;  (4)  annual  re- 
views; (S)  coordination;  (6)  application  of 
science  and  technology;  (7)  disaster  research; 
(8)  revision  of  legislation. 

Such  section  also  provided  that  technical 
assistance  may  be  provided  the  States  by  the 
President  for  the  development  of  disaster 
mitigation,  relief,  and  recovery  plans  and 
programs. 

Such  section  also  provided  that  grants  to 
the  States  not  In  excess  of  $250,000  may  be 
made  by  the  President  within  one  year  ufter 
enactment  for  the  preparation  of  compre- 
hensive disaster  plans  and  programs.  Includ- 
ing provisions  for  aid  to  Individuals,  business 
and  local  governments,  for  training  of 
staffs,  for  formulating  regulations  and  pro- 
cpdures.  and  for  conduct  at  exercises.  An- 
nual 50  percent  matching  grants  not  in  excess 
of  $25,000  may  be  made  to  Stetes  for  im- 
proving. mainUlnlng  and  updating  disaster 
assistance  plans. 

House  amendment 

No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  pUi.  Section  201  gives  new  em- 
phasis to  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
dUaster  preparedness.  Many  Federal  agencies 
currently  have  programs  for  their  own  disas- 
ter preparedness  and  for  assistance  and 
guidance  to  State  and  local  governments  for 
specific  preparedness  activities.  Other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  particularly  the  Defense  Civil 
Preparedness  Agency,  have  preparedness  mis- 
sions and  programs  which  provide  substan- 
tial collateral  benefits  for  meeting  situations 
covered  by  this  legislation.  The  conferees  wish 
to  make  sure  that  these  direct  and  collateral 
preparedness  efforts  are  part  of  a  coordi- 
nated whole  under  the  overall  policy  guidance 
and  coordination  of  the  agency  selected  by 
the  President  to  carry  out  the  operating  pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  legislation.  The  In- 
tent of  section  201  fa)  is  to  assure  such  cen- 
tralized coordination. 

DiMster  warnings 

Senate  biU 

Section  202  of  the  Senate  bill  authorized 

the   President    to   Insure   that   ageudes   are 

prepared  to  Issue  disaster  warnings,  to  use 

or  make  available  the  civil  defense  or  other 


Federal  communications  systems  for  threat- 
ened or  imminent  disasters,  to  make  agree- 
ments for  the  use  of  private  communlcauons 
systems  for  disaster  warnings,  and  to  assist 
State  and  local  governments  to  provide  time- 
ly and  effective  disaster  warnings. 
House  amendment 

No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill. 

Disaster  Assistance  Administration 

Procedures 

Senate  biU 

Section   301   of  the   Senate   bUl   provided 

that,  based  upon  a  Governor's  request  that 

Federal  disaster  assistance  beyond  State  and 

local  capabilities  is  necessary,  the  President 

is  authorised  to  declare  that  a  major  disaster 

exists  or  to  take  other  appropriate  action  In 

accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

House  amendment 

No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill,  except  that  It  provides  that 
the  President  may,  baaed  on  the  request  of 
a   Governor,   declare   that   a   major   disaster 
exists  or  declare  that  an  emergency  exists. 
In  order  to  avoid  any  possible  misunder- 
standing. It  Is  the  wish  of  the  conferees  to 
emphasize  that  the  requirement  of  section 
301  that  Governors  shall  furnish  to  the  Pres- 
ident  certain   information   describing  State 
and  local  efforts  and  resources  is  Intended 
to  facUItate  the  rendering  of  Federal  assist- 
ance under  this  leglsWtlon,  and  Is  not  In- 
tended  to  delay  or  Impede  the  procedures 
through  which  such  assistance  is  provided. 
Federal  assistance 
Senate  blU 
Section   302   of   the   Senate   biU   provided 
that  the  President,  In  providing  Federal  dis- 
aster assistance,  may  coordinate  ^he  activi- 
ties of  all  Federal  agencies  and  may  direct 
them  to  use  their  available  personnel,  equip- 
ment, supplies,  facilities  and  other  resources 
In  support  of  State   and   local   efforts.   The 
President  njay  also  prescribe  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  carry  out  any  provisions  of  the 
bill   and    may   exercise    any   authority   con- 
ferred   on    him   either   directly   or   through 
Federal  agencies. 

Such  section  also  provided  that  any  Fed- 
eral agency  administering  disaster  assist-  • 
ance  programs  is  authorized  to  modify  or 
waive  administrative  conditions  if  such  con- 
1  dltlons  cannot  be  met  because  of  a  disaster. 
Such  section  also  provided  that  all  dis- 
aster assistance  under  the  bill  must  be  pro- 
vided according  to  a  Federal -State  agree- 
ment unless  specifically  waived  by  the 
President. 

House  amendment 
No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the    Senate    bill,    with    the    following    two 
exceptions : 

1.  The  provision  that  all  disaster  assist- 
ance under  this  legislation  must  be  provided 
ai-cordlng  to  a  Federal-State  agreement  un- 
less specifically  waived  by  the  President  Is 
omitted  by  the  conference  substitute. 

2.  The  conference  substitute  adds  a  pro- 
vision that  any  repair  or  other  replace- 
ment of  farm  fencing  damaged  or  destroyed 
by  a  major  disaster  shall  be  considered  an 
emergency  conservation  measure  for  pur- 
poses of  payments  under  certain  Federal  pro- 
grams. The  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
many  years  has  had  authority  under  Public 

4^W^85-S8  to  make  paymenU  to  fanners  to 
rehabilitate  farm  lands  damaged  by  nat- 
ural disasters,  so  as  to  return  the  land  to 
productive  agricultural  use.  Emergency  con- 
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servatlon  measures  carried  out  under  the 
program  operated  by  the  Agricultural  Sta- 
bilization and  Conservation  Service 
(ASCS)  have  included  60%  Federal,  cost- 
sharing  for  both  debris  clearance  and  for 
the  repair  or  replacement  of  farm  fencing, 
among  other  measures — which,  however, 
have  been  subjected  to  increasingly  restric- 
tive administrative  Interpretations,  culmi- 
nating In  the  elimination  of  the  fence  re- 
placement practice  by  administrative  order 
on  March  12.  1974. 

Hundreds  of  miles  of  farm  fences  were 
damaged  or  destroyed  in  Tennessee.  Ken- 
tucky and  other  states  by  the  tornadoes  of 
April  3-4,  1974.  At  the  request  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  on  the  Ini- 
tiative of  members  of  the  conference  from 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  the  confer- 
ence substitute  includes  section  304(c),  spe- 
cifically providing  that  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  repair  or  replace- 
ment of  farm  fencing  damaged  or  destroyed 
as  a  result  of  any  major  disaster  shall  be 
eligible  for  such  payments  under  P.L.  85-58 
or  any  other  provision  of  law.  It  Is  the  judg- 
ment of  the  conferees  that  the  replacement 
of  fencing  is  essential  to  return  land  to  pro- 
ductive agricultural  use,  and  the  conferees 
expect  the  provision  to  be  implemented  with- 
out artificial  restrictions  or  limitations,  such 
as  protecting  other  conservation  structures 
or  permanent  vegetative  cover. 

The  conferees  note  that  more  than  three 
weeks  after  the  President's  disaster  declara- 
tion, the  Department's  ASCS,  following  Its 
own  time-consuming  procedures,  had  not 
yet  designated  a  single  county  In  the  dozens 
of  rural  areas  struck  by  tornadoes  as  eligible 
for  its  disaster  assistance.  For  this  reason, 
section  302(c)  of  this  leglslatlort  Is  keyed 
to  major  disaster  declarations  by  the  Presi- 
dent, so  that  farmers  will  know  at  once  the 
counties  eligible  for  farm  fence  replacement. 
While  the  Department  of  Agriculture  may 
utilize  Its  own  procedures  and  authority  In 
localized  situations,  or  In  droughts  develop- 
ing over  time,  once  the  President  acts  the 
ASCS  (like  every  other  Federal  agency  with 
disaster-relief  capability)  is  required  to  act 
promptly,  humanely,  and  In  full  coordina- 
tion with  the  FDAA. 

With  specific  reference  to  debris  clearance 


'^  House  amendment 

No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill. 

The  conferees  wish  to  emphasize  that  the 
Federal  coordinating  officer  will  have  a  vital 
role  In  the  disaster  area.  It  is  through  the 
proper  execution  of  this  essential  activity 
that  the  entire  range  of  assistance  available 
under  Federal,  State  or  local  law.  and  as- 
sistance made  available  through  voluntary 
and  charitable  agencies  and  institutions.  Is 
brought  to  bear  with  efficiency  and  dispatch, 
and  without  costly  and  delaying  duplica- 
tions. Federal  assistance  is  not  limited  to 
that  authorized  by  this  legislation.  There  are 
other  special  authorities,  such  as  those'  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  Additionally,  Federal  agencies 
may  be  able  to  assist  through  priority  ap- 
plication of  their  regular  programs.  Since  It 
Is  not  feasible  to  bring  all  of  the  Federal 
disaster  assistance  potential  Into  one  single 
law,  the  Federal  coordinating  officer  must 
also  make  certain  that  all  of  the  Federal 
agencies  are  carrying  out  their  appropriate 
roles  under  their  own  legislative  authorities. 
Emergency  support  teams 
Senate  bill 

Section  304  of  the  Senate  bill  provided  that 
the  President  Is  authorized  to  form  emer- 
gency support  teams  of  Federal  personnel  to 
be  deployed  In  disaster  areas  to  assist  the 
Federal  coordinating  officer.  For  this  purpose 
the  head  of  any  department  or  agency  may 
detail  personnel  to  temporary  duty  with  such 
emergency  support  teams  without  loss  of  se- 
niority, pay  or  other  status. 

House  amendment 

No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  blU. 

Emergency  assistance 
Senate  bill 
Section   305   of   the   Senate   bill   provided 
that  the  President  Is  authorized  to  provide, 
upon  request  of  an  affected  State,  such  as- 
sistance as  he  deems  necessary  to  save  lives 


on  farms,  the  House  and  Senate  Committees — Vid  protect  public  health  and  safety  because 
have  received  communications  pointing  out 
that  in  urban  areas  debris  clearance  Is  per- 
formed on  private  as  well  as  public  property 
at  federal  expense.  This  authority,  of  course. 


extends  to  rural  areas  as  well.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  however,  has  the  orga- 
nization, the  capability,  and  the  relationship 
with  farmers  to  best  accomplish  this  task. 
The  conferees  expect  the  Department  to  Im- 
plement debris  clearance  under  Its  emer- 
gency conservation  program  without  restric- 
tive limitations,  and  in  a  way  that  will  pro- 
vide benefits  no  less  generous  to  farm  fami- 
lies In  rural  areas  than  that  extended  to  city 
dwellers  in  urban  areas.  The  confertses 
strongly  urge  the  Department  to  coordinate 
its  debris  clearance  practices  through  the 
FDAA  to  Insure  this  result. 

Coordinating  officers 
Senate  bill 

Section  303  of  the  Senate  bill  provided 
that  the  President,  upon  the  declaration  of 
a  major  disaster,  shall  appoint  a  federal 
coordinating  officer  to  operate  in  the  disaster 
area.  The  Federal  coordinating  officer  shall 
make  an  appraisal  of  the  relief  needed, 
establish  field  offices,  caordlnate  the  admin- 
istration of  relief,  and  tike  other  actions  to 
assist  local  citizens  and  public  officials  in 
promptly  obtaining  assistance. 

Such  section  also  provided  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  request  the  Governor  of  a  disaster 
affected  State  to  designate  a  State  coordinat- 
ing officer  to  coordinate  State  and  local  dis- 
aster assistance  efforts  with  those  of  the 
Federal  coordinating  officer. 


aN^lsaster  either  threatens  or  Is  imminent. 
Hotise  amendment 

No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same 
as  the  Senate  bill.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
conferees  that  the  pi;ovlslons  of  section  305 
shall  allow  the  President  to  undertake  what- 
ever action  he  considers  necessary  to  avert  a 
disaster  when  conditions  do  not  warrant  the 
full  application  of  assistance  under  a  major 
disaster  declaration,  or  when  a  major  disas- 
ter threatens  and  special  expedient  actions 
can  be  taken  to  avert  or  lessen  Its  probable 
effect.  Such  section  is  Intended  to  provide 
the  President  with  authority  to  act  before 
a  disaster  strikes,  so  that  means  may  be  de- 
veloped for  the  lessening  of  the  impact  and 
toll  of  disasters.  It  Is  not  Intended  that  sec- 
tion 305(c)  be  viewed  or  applied  as  a  way 
to  avoid  the  more  specific  commitments  by 
the  State  In  requesting  and  receiving  assist- 
ance under  a  major  disaster  declaration.  The 
purpose  of  such  section  Is  to  make  available 
emergency  assistance  which,  because  of  the 
pressures  of  time  or  because  of  the  unique 
capabilities  of  a  Federal  agency,  can  be  more 
readily  provided  by  the  Federal  Government. 
It  is  specialized  assistance  to  meet  specific 
needs. 

It  Is  also  the  intention  of  the  conferees 
that  the  President,  in  providing  assistance 
under  this  section  and  other  applicable  sec- 
tions of  this  legislation  to  save  lives  and  pro- 
tect property  and  public  health  and  safety, 
may  provide  assistance  to  owners  of  live- 


stock or  to  State  or  local  governments  for 
the  provision  of  facilities  to,  protect  such 
livestock  from  disasters.  An  example  of  this 
type  of  assistance  would  Include  facilities  to 
which  livestock  may  be  removed  and  kept 
protected  from  the  ravages  of  a  disaster  in  a 
safe  and  sanitary  manner  and  which  pro- 
vide for  the  well-being  of  such  livestock. 
Cooperation  of  Federal  agencies  in  rendering 
disaster  assistance 
Senate  bill  ■• 

Section  306  of  the  Senate  bill  provided 
that,  as  directed  by  the  President,  Federal 
agencies  are  authorized  In  a  disaster  to  pro- 
vide assistance  In  the  following  ways:  (1) 
using  or  lending  to  States  and  local  govern- 
ments (With  or  without  compensation)  their 
equipment,  supplies,  facilities,  personnel, 
and  other  resources;  (2)  distributing  medi- 
cine, food,  and  other  consumable  supplies 
through  relief  and  disaster  assistance  orga- 
nizations or  by  other  means;  (3)  donating  or 
lending  surplus  Federal  equipment  and  sup- 
plies; (4)  performing  on  public  or  private 
lands  or  waters  any  emergency  work  or  serv- 
ices not  within  State  or  local  government 
capability  that  is  essential  for  piotectlon, 
and  preservation  of  public  health  aod  safety. 
House  amendment 

No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill,  except  that  the  conference 
substitute  adds  a  provision  which  provides 
that  emergency  work  performed  under  'sec- 
tion 306  does  not  preclude  additional  Federal 
assistance  under  other  provisions  of  this 
legislation.  Assistance  which  may  be  pro- 
vided under  section  306(a)  may  Include  the 
cost  of  transporting  equipment  and  sup- 
plies. Including  transportable  buildings, 
which  may  be  available  from  Federal 
agencies. 

Reimbursement 
Senate  bUl 

Section  307  of  the  Senate  bill  provided  that 
Federal  agencies  may  be  reimbursed  from  ap- 
propriated funds  for  expenditures  made  un- 
der provisions  of  the  bill,  with  such  funds 
deposited  to  the  credit  of  current  appro- 
priations. 

Hous;  amendment 

No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill. 

Nonliability 
Senate  bUl 

Section  308  of  the  Senat*  bill  provided  that 
the  Federal  Government  Is  not  liable  for  any 
claim  based  on  performance  or  failure  to 
'  perform  by  any  Federal  agency  or  employee 
of  any  discretionary  duty  or  function  under 
the  bUl. 

House  amendment 

No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill.       i 

Performance  of  services 
•  Senate  bill 

Section  309  of  the  Senate  bill  provided  that 
Federal  agencies  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
the  bin  may  accept  and  use  (with  their  con- 
sent) the  services  or  facilities  of  State  or 
local  governments,  may  appoint  and  fix  com- 
pensation of  necessary  temporary  personnel, 
may  employ  experts  and  consultants  with- 
out regard  to  classification  and  pay  rates, 
and  may  Incur  obligations  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  for  the  acquisition,  rental,  or 
hire  of  equlpn^i^t,  services,  materials  and 
supplies  for  shipping,  drayage,  travel,  and 
conununlcatlons,  aAd  for  supervision  and  ad- 
ministration of  such  activities. 
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Such  section  also  provided  that,  when  di- 
rected by  the  President,  such  obIlg»tlons 
m*y  be  Incurred  without  regard  to  the  avail- 
ability of  funds. 

House  amendment 
No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill,  except  that  the  conference 
substitute  provides  that  obligations  incurred 
by  Federal  agencies  under  section  309  may 
be  Incurred  by  such  agencies  only  in  such 
amoxmt  as  may  be  made  available  to  such 
agencies  by  the  President. 

Use  of  local  flrma  and  individuals 
Senate  bUl 
Section  310  of  the  Senate  bUI  provided 
that,  to  the  extent  feasible  and  practicable, 
preference  Is  to  be  given  in  the  expenditure  of 
Federal  disaster  assistance  funds  to  those 
organizations,  firms,  and  Individuals  who  re- 
side or  do  business  primarily  In  a  disaster 
are^ 

House  amendment 
No  provision. 

,     Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bUl. 

Nondiscrimination  in  disaster  assistajice 
Senate   biU 

SecUon  311  of  the  Senate  bill  provided 
that  the  President  shall  issue  regulations 
Insuring  the  equitable  and  Impartial  distri- 
bution of  supplies  and  processing  of  appli- 
cations and  forbidding  discrimination  on 
the  grounds  of  race,  color,  religion,  nation- 
ality, sex,  age.  or  economic  status  in  the 
handling  of  disaster  assistance. 
House  amendment 

No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill. 

Use  and  coordination  of  relief  organizations 
Senate  biU 
SecUon  313  of  the  Senate  bUl  provided 
that  the  personnel  and  faculties  of  such  dis- 
aster relief  or  assistance  organizations  as  the 
American  National  Red  Cross,  the  Salvation 
Army,  the  Mennonlt*  Disaster  Service,  and 
others  may  be  used  (with  their  consent)  by 
the  President  for  distributing  medicine,  food 
supplies  or  other  Items,  and  In  the  restora- 
tion, rehabilitation  or  reconstruction  of 
community  services,  housing  and  essential 
facilities  after  a  disaster.  Such  disaster  re- 
lief or  assistance  organizations  shall  enter 
Into  agreements  with  the  President  assur- 
ing that  use  of  Federal  fadUties.  supplies 
and  services  will  comply  with  regulation* 
I>rohlbiting  duplication  of  benefits  and  guar- 
anteeing nondiscrimination  promulgated  by 
the  President  under  the  bill  as  well  as  svieh 
other  regulations  the  President  may  require. 

House  amendment 
No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill. 

Priority   to   certain  applications  for  public 
facility  and  public  housing  assistance 

Senate  bill 
Section  313  of  the  Senate  bUl  provided  that 
priority  and  immediate  consideration  is  to 
be  given,  during  a  period  prescribed  by  the 
President,  to  applications  for  assistance  from 
public  bodies  situated  In  major  disaster 
areas  under  several  Housing  Acts,  the  Con- 
solidated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act, 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965.  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act,  and  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act. 
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House  amendment 
No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bUl. 

Insurance     '' 
Senate  bill 

Section  314  of  the  Senate  bUl  provided 
that  applicants  for  assistance  under  the  bill 
must  obtain  any  reasonably  available,  ade- 
quate and  necessary  Insurance  to  protect 
against  losses  to  property  which  Is  replaced, 
restored,  repaired,  or  reconstructed  with  that 
assistance. 

Such  section  also  provided  that  property 
for  which  assistance  was  previously  provided 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  is  not  eligible 
to  receive  additional  assistance  In  the  future 
unless  all  Insurance  required  by  such  section 
has  been  obtained  and  maintained. 

Such  section  also  provided  that  a  State 
may  elect  to  act  as  a  self-Insurer  with  respect 
to  facilities  which  it  owns. 

House  amendment 

No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  provides  that  an 
applicant  for  assistance  under  section  402 
of  this  legislation,  relating  to  repair  and  res- 
toration of  damaged  facilities,  under  sec- 
tion 419  of  this  legislation,  relating  to  In- 
lieu  contributions,  or  under  section  803  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965,  relating  to  public  works 
and  development  facilities  grants  and  loans, 
must  give  assurances  that  they  will  obtain 
reasonably  available  Insxnrance  for  any  prop- 
erty to  be  repaired  or  otherwise  replaced 
through  such  assistance,  In  order  to  protect 
such  property  against  any  future  loss.  It  was 
not  the  Intention  of  the  conferees,  however, 
to  permit  the  President  to  prescribe  regula- 
tions which  would  apply  restrictions  on  a 
retroactive  basis  to  property  damage  which 
was  covered  by  legislation  enacted  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  legislation. 

It  should  be  noted  that  it  was  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  conferees,  by  limiting  the  appli- 
cability of  section  314  to  sections  403  and 
419  of  this  legislation  and  section  803  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1966,  not  to  require  under  this  legis- 
lation the  purchase  of  Insurance  with  respect 
to  property  owned  by  Individuals. 

The  conference  substitute  also  provides 
that  tha  President  shall  have  the  authority 
to  make  determinations  with  respect  to  the 
avaUablUty,  adequacy,  and  necessity  of  In- 
surance for  pxirposes  of  section  314.  The 
President.  In  making  such  determinations. 
may  not  require  greater  types  and  extent  of 
insurance  than  are  certified  to  him  as  reason- 
able by.  the  appropriate  State  Insurance  com- 
mlsBloner.  It  shotUd  be  noted  that  It  is  the 
Intention  of  the  conferees  that  this  legisla- 
tion shall  give  the  President  authority  to  re- 
qxilre  lesser  types  and  extent  of  Insurance 
than  are  certified  to  him  by  such  State  In- 
surance commissioners. 

The  conference  substitute  also  provides 
that  no  applicant  for  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 402  or  419  of  this  legislation  or  under 
section  803  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965,  may  receive 
any  assistance  for  any  property  with  respect 
to  which  he  previously  has  received  assist- 
ance under  this  legislation  unless  such  appli- 
cant has  obtained  and  maintained  all  In- 
surance with  respect  to  such  property  which 
is  required  under  section  314. 

The  conference  substitute  contains  essen- 
tially the  same  provision  as  the  Senate  bill 
wtth  respect  to  States  acting  as  self -insurers, 
except  that  under  the  conference  substitute 
this  proTtBloa  contains  a  requirement  that 
there  be  a  plan  for  self-Insurance  which  la 
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satisfactory  to  the  President,  and  such  pro- 
vision applies  only  to  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 402  or  419  of  this  legislation  or  under 
section  803  of  the  Public  Works  and  Econom- 
ic Development  Act  of  1965. 

Duplication  of  benefits 
Senate  bill 

Section  315  of  the  Senate  bUl  provided  that 
the  President  Is  require^  to  ascertain  that  no 
person,  business  concern  or  other  entity  re- 
ceives financial  assistance  from  more  than 
one  source  for  the  same  damage  or  loss  from 
a  disaster. 

Such  section  also  provided  that  no  person, 
business  or  other  entity  could  receive  Federal 
aid  for  any  loss  compensated  by  insurance, 
but  partial  compensation  for  a  particular 
loss  would  not  preclude  additional  assistance 
for  that  part  of  the  loss  not  compensated  for 
otherwise. 

Such  section  also  provided  that  the  Presi- 
dent Is  to  determine  whether  any  person, 
business  concern  or  other  entity  may  have 
received  duplicate  benefits  and,  on  such  a 
finding,  to  direct  that  person,  business  con- 
cern or  other  entity  to  reimburse  the  Federal 
Government  for  that  part  determined  to  be 
excessive. 

House  amendment 

No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  sutMtltute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill. 

Reviews  and  reports 
Senate  bill 
Section  316  of  the  Senate  bUl  provided  that 
the  President  is  to  conduct  annual  reviews 
of  the  disaster  assistance  activities  of  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  governments  to  assure 
maximum  coordliutlon  and  effectiveness  of 
such  activities  and  to  report  periodically 
thereon  to  the  Congress. 

House  amendment 
No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bUl. 

Criminal  and  civil  penalties 

Senate  bill 

Section  317  of  the  Senate  bill  provided 
that  persons  fraudulently  or  willfully  mis- 
stating facts  In  request  for  assistance  under 
the  bill  would  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  1 10.000,  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

Such  section  also  provided  that  each  viola- 
tion of  any  order  or  regulation  under  the  bill 
would  be  subject  also  to  a  civil  penalty  of 
not  more  than  (5,000. 

Such  section  also  provided  that  any  per- 
sons wrongfully  applying  proceeds  of  a  loan 
or  other  cash  benefit  would  be  civilly  liable 
to  the  Federal  Government  for  an  amount 
equal  to  one  and  one-half  times  the  original 
principal  of  a  loan  or  cash  benefit. 
House  amendment 

No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bUl,  except  that  the  conference  . 
substitute  makes  the  misapplication  of  pro- 
ceeds of  loans  or  other  cash  benefits  under 
this  legielatlon  a  crlmlnaVoSense. 
AvailabUity  of  materials 
;'  Senate  blU 

Section  318  of  the  Senate  bill  provided 
that,  at  the  request  of  the  Governor  of  a 
State  suffering  damage  caused  by  a  major 
disaster,  the  President  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide for  a  survey  of  the  construction  mate- 
rials needed  in  the  major  disaster  area  for 
housing,  farming  operations  and  business 
enterprises  and  to  take  appropriate  action 
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to  insure  the  avallabUlty  and  fair  dUtrlbu- 
tlon  of  such  materials  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  180  days.  To  the  extent  possible,  the 
President  Is  directed  to  Implement  any  allo- 
cation program  through  companies  which 
customarily  supply  construction  materials  In 
the  affected  area. 

House  amendment 

No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill,  except  that  the  conference 
substitute  Includes  public  facilities  repairs 
and  replacement  under  the  coverage  of  sec- 
tion 318.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  con- 
ferees that  the  authority  granted  by  section 
318  be  exercised  Judiciously  in  order  to  ex- 
pedite the  provision  of  assistance  to  areas 
affected  by  a  major  disaster. 

rEDEIlAL  DISASTEB  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

Federal  facilities 
Senate  blU 
Section  401  of  the  Senate  bill  provided 
that  the  President  may  authorize  Immediate 
repair,  reconstruction,  restoration,  or  re- 
placement of  any  disaster-damaged  facility 
owned  by  the  United  States  If  he  determines 
that  such  action  is  so  Important  and  urgent 
that  It  cannot  be  deferred  until  required  leg- 
islation, appropriations,  or  congressional 
committee  approval  is  obtained.       \ 

House  amendment 

No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill. 

Repair  and  restoration  of  damaged  facilities 
Senate  bill 

Section  402  of  the  Senate  biU  provided  that 
the  President  is  authorized  to  make  gp-ants 
to  help-repair,  restore,  reconstruct  or  replace 
the  following  facilities  damaged  or  destroyed 
by  a  major  disaster:  (1)  public  facilities  be- 
longing to  State  or  local  governments.  In- 
cluding those  used  for  educational  and  rec- 
reational purposes;  (2)  private  nonprofit  ed- 
ucational, utility,  emergency,  medical,  and 
custodial  care  facilities.  Including  those  for 
the  aged  and  disabled;  (3)  facilities  on  In- 
dian reservations,  as  defined  by  the  Presi- 
dent; and  (4)  facilities  listed  In  paragraphs 
(1).  (3),  and  (3)  which  are  in  the  process 
of  construction. 

Such  section  also  provided  that  Federal 
grants  for  these  purposes  shall  not  exceed 
100  percent  of  the  net  cost  of  restoring  such 
facilities  as  they  previously  existed  In  con- 
formity with  applicable  codes,  specifications 
and  standards. 

Such  section  also  provided  that,  If  a  State 
or  local  government  determines  that  public 
welfare  would  not  be  best  served  by  repair- 
ing, restoring,  reconstructmg,  or  replacing 
particular  publicly  owned  or  controlled  fa- 
cilities damaged  in  a  disaster.  In  lieu  of  the 
above  grant  It  may  elect  to  receive  a  con- 
tribution equal  to  90  percent  of  the  total  es- 
timated cost  of  restoring  all  damaged  public 
faculties  within  Its  Jurisdiction.  Such  funds 
may  be  tj^d  to  repair  or  restore  certain 
selected  damaged  public  faculties  or  to  con- 
struct new  public  faculties  which  would 
better  meet  Its  needs  for  govermnental  serv- 
ices and  functions.  Subsection  (g)  of  such 
section  provided  that  In  those  Jurisdictions 
where  public  facility  damages  total  no -more 
than  $25,000,  a  grant  equal  to  100  percent 
of  the  total  oast  for  repairing  or  reconstruct- 
ing these  faculties  would  be  made. 

House  antendment  ' 

No  prqvlslon. 

Conference  svibstltute 
The  eonferenoe  sUbstttute  Is  the  same  aa 
ttoe  Senate  bin,  with  the  following  three 
exoepUoos: 


1.  The  conference  substitute  provides,  with 
respect  to  the  90  percent  contribution  pro- 
vision, that  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  repair 
or  other  replacement  shall  be  made  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Such  cost  shaU  be  esti- 
mated on  the  basis  of  the  design  of  the 
faculty  involved  as  It  existed  before  the 
major  disaster  occurred  and  in  conformity 
with  current  applicable  codes,  specifications, 
and  standards. 

3.   The  conference  substitute  omits  sub- 
section  (g)    of  section  402.  The  conference 
substitute   adds  a  new  section  419   to  this 
legislation,  relating  to  In-lleu  contributions, 
which  substantially  replaces  the  provisions 
of  subsection   (g).  Section  419'  of  the  con- 
ference substitute  provides  that  if  the  Fed- 
eral estimate  of  the  costs  of  (1)    the  repair 
or  other  restoration  of  xlamaged  or  destroyed 
public  facilities  undeJ*feection  402.  and   (2) 
emergency  assistance  under  section  306  and 
debris  removal  under  section  403.  is  less  than 
$25,000.  then  the  President  may  make  a  con- 
tribution to  the  State  or  local  government 
Involved  under  section  419  In  lieu  of  con- 
tributions  under   section   306,   403,   or   403. 
Such  contributions  under  section  419  shall 
be  based  on  100  percent  of  the  estimated  cost 
of  repair  or  other  replacement.  Such  con- 
tributions may  be  used  to  repair  or  other- 
wise replace   damaged   public  faculties,   to 
construct  new  public  faculties,  or  to  under- 
take disaster  work  authorized  by  section  306 
or  section  403.  Section  419   is  Intended   to 
authorize  contributions  In  lieu  of  contribu- 
tions under  section  306,  but  contributions 
under  section  419  are  not  Intended  to  replace 
other  Federal  assistance  under  section  306. 
In  many  small  communities  the  total  cost 
of  work  required  to  clear  debris  and  to  repair 
or  restore  public  faclUtles  may  be  less  than 
$25,000.  Each  local  government  files  one  proj- 
ect application  for  aU  of,lts  eligible  work.  The 
conferees  have   been   informed  that   about 
73  percent  of  these  applications  In  the  past 
four  years  have  been  for  less  than  $35,000, 
accounting,  cumulatively,  for  only  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  dollars  approved.  In  these 
Instances,  maintaining  and  auditing  records 
of  expenditures  on  each  separate  local  action 
add  both  imusual  burden  and  cost  for  the 
local  government,  the  State  and  the  Federal 
Government.  It  is  the  Intent  of  this  section 
to  give  the  local  government  flexibility  in 
the  use  of  funds  without  the  added  onus  of 
compUcated  records  keeping  and  audit.  The 
grant  wlU  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  Fed- 
eral  estimate   which   Is   acceptable   to   the 
State    and    local    government.    A   final    In- 
spection by  Federal.  State,  and  local  officials 
oi^e  work  performed  would  complete  the 
transaction. 

3.  The  definition  of  the  term  "public  fa- 
culty" has  been  slightly  revised  to  assure 
that  a  park  wUl  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  be  a  public  faculty.  Thus  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  the  repair,  restora- 
tion, reconstruction,  and  replacement  of 
a  public  faculty  wUl,  in  the  case  of  a  park. 
Include  restoration  of  natural  features  in- 
cluding trees  and  other  vegetation  to  the 
extent  practicable.  — -^ 

The  Intent  of  the  cpirferees  In  this  section 
Is  to  provide  for  Federal  payment  for  a  new 
facility  that  would  provide  the  same  ca- 
pacity as  the  old  facility  U  it  were  to  be 
built  today  according  to  up-to-date  stand- 
ards. Example  (l ) :  If  a  400  pupil  school  con- 
structed In  1950  was  designed  on  then  ex- 
IstlnsE  criteria  to  provide  a  certain  niunber 
of  square  feet  per  student,  a  cafeteria  and 
library,  but  no  gymnasium  or  swimming 
pool,  the  Federal  contribution  would  be 
available  to  the.  amount  that  would  be 
required  for  a  400  pupil  school  with  a  cafe- 
teria and  library.  It  would  not  pay  for  a 
swimming  pool  and  gymnasium  even  though 
such  amenities  would  be  required  If  the 
school  were  to  be  buUt  now.  Nor  would  the 
Federal   Oovemment  pay   for  a  800   pupU 


school  which  would  be  called  for  If  the 
"^  school  were  to  be  designed  new  today.  If. 
however,  today's  standards  called  for  a 
greater  number  of  square  feet  per  student 
the  Federal  contribution  woiUd  properly 
pay  for  space  based  on  the  new  figure:  slnU- 
larly.  lighting  levels,  plumbing,  and  in- 
stalled fixtures  based  qfT^iN^  levels  rather 
than  1960  crlterta  would  bi  vfted  In  deter- 
mining the  Federal  contribution.  Example 
(2)  k  An  old  bridge  containing  two  ten  foot 
lanes  without  shovtlders  or  sidewalks  was 
washed  out  as  a  result  of  a  disaster.  Assum- 
ing that  the  f.vera|;e  daily  traffic  would  now 
Justify  a  four  lane  bridge,  the  Federal  con- 
tribution would  nevertheless  be  limited  to 
100  percent  of  the  net  cost  of  replacing  two 
lanes.  If  current  standards  now  require 
twelve  foot  lanes,  shoulders  and  sidewalks, 
the  Federal  contribution  would  properly  In- 
clude those  costs.  If  the  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment decided  to  buUd  a  four  lane  t>rldge. 
It  could  do  so  bbt  the  Federal  contribution 
would  be  limited  to  the  cost  of  a  new  twd 
lane  bridge. 

Debris  removal 
Senate  bUl 
Section  403  of  the  Senate  bill  provided 
that  the  President  is  authorized,  either  by 
using  Federal  departments  and  agencies  or 
by  making  grants  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, to  clear  debris  and  wreckage  resulting 
from  a  disaster  from  publicly  and  privately 
owned  lands  and  waters. 

Such  section  also  provided  that,  in  order 
for  such  section  to  be  carried  out,  a  State  or 
local  government  must  first  arrange  uncon- 
ditional authorization  for  removal  of  debris 
from  public  or  private  property  and.  In  the 
latter  case,  must  agree  to  indemnify  the  Fed- 
eral Government  lor  any  claims  resulting 
from  such  removal. 

'  House  amendment  i 

No  provision.  I 

_  Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill.  It  should  be  noted  that  It  Is 
the  Intention  of  the  conferees  that,  for  pur- 
poses of  section  403.  privately  owned  lands 
shall  be  considered  to  include  farms. 
Terhporary  housing  assistance 
Senate  bUl 
Section  404  of  the  Senate  bUl  provided  that 
the  President  is  authorized  to  provide,  either 
by  lease  or  purcha^,  temporary  housing  or 
other    emergency    ^Hter   for    persons    and 
famUles  displaced  by  a  major  disaster.  Such 
housing  may  Include,  but  not  be  Umlted  to, 
unoccupied     habitable     dweUlngs,     suitable 
rental  housing.  mobUe  homes,  or  other  read- 
ily fabricated  dwellings.  ■* 

Such  section  also  provided  that  no  rental 
Is  to  l>e  charged  during  the  first  twelve 
months  occupancy  of  such  temporary  hous- 
ing, but  thereafter  rentals  based  on  fair  mar- 
ket value  and  on  financial  abUlty  of  the  oc- 
cupants are  to  be  established.  Temporary 
housing  acquired  by-  purchase  may  be  sold- 
directly  to  occupants  at  fair  and  equitable 
prlcfes. 

Such  section  also  provided  that  mobile 
homes  or  fabricated  dwellings  are  to  be  in- 
stalled on  sites  complete  with  utUities  with- 
out charge  to  the  Unltod  States  provided 
either  by  the  State  or  local  government  or  by 
the  owner  or  occupant  of  a  site  displaced  by 
a  major  disaster.  However,  the  President  is 
authorized  to  provide  other  more  economical 
and  accessible  sites  or  to  authorize  Installa- 
tion of  essential  utUltles  at  Federal  expense 
If  It  is  m  the  public  Interest, 

Such  section  also  provided  that  the  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized  to  provide,  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  one  year,  grants  for  mortgage 
or  rental  payments  for  likdlvlduals  or  fami- 
lies who,  because  of  flfianclal  loss  caused  by 
a  major  disaster,  have  received  an  eviction 
or  dispossession  notice  resulting  from  fore- 
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closure  of  any  mortgage  or  lien,  cancellation 
of  any  contract  of  sale,  or  termlnatibn  of  any 
lease. 

Such  section  also  provided  that  the  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized.  In  lieu  of  providing  other 
types  of  temporary  housing,  to  make  expendi- 
tures to  repair  or  restore  to  a  habitable  con- 
dition owner -occupied  private  residential 
structures  made  uninhabitable  by  a  disaster 
which  ate  capable  of  being  restored  quickly 
to  a  habitable  condition  with  minimum 
repalra.  '^ 

*       House  amendment       ' 

No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill. 

Protection  of  environment 
Senate  bill  I 
Section  40S  of  the  Senate  bill  provided  that 
no  action  taken  or  asslstande  provided  pur- 
suant to  section  305,  306,  o*  403  of  the  bill 
or  any  assistance  provided  oursuant  to  sec- 
tion 402  of  the  bill  that  haslthe  effect  of  re- 
storing facilities  substantially  as  they  existed 
prior  to  the  disaster,  shall  beldeemed  a  major 
Federal    action    slgnlflcantlj    affecting    the 
.   quality  of  the  human  environment  within 
the  meaning  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  (PX..  91-}9p;  83  Stat.  852) . 
House  amendn^Dt 
No  provision. 

Conferenoe  substl  ;ute 
The  conference  substituU  is  essentially 
the  same  as  the  Senate  bill,  fexcept  that  the 
conference  substitute  makes  the  provisions 
of  section  405  applicable  to  lectlon  419,  re- 
lating to  In-lleu  contribution  s. 

Minimum  standards  for^pub  ic  and  private 
structures 
Senate  bill 
Section   406   of   the  Senat4    bill   provided 
that  recipients  of  disaster  1  )ans  or  grants 
must  agree  to  comply  with  applicable  stand- 
ards of  safety,  decency^  and  Isanltation  and 
with    applicable    codes,    spedlflcatlons,    and 
Bt&ndards   In   any   repair   or 
financed  by  such  assistance. 

Such  section  also  provided  that  State  and 
local  governments  must  agre< 
where  disaster  loans  or  grants 
natural  hazards  will  be  evalua  ted  and  action 
taken  to  minimize  them,  Inclu  ling  safe  land- 
use  and  construction  practices  according  to 
standards  prescribed  by  the  :>resldent 
House  amendment 
No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute    s  the  same  as 

the  Senate  bill,  except  that    ;he  conference 

Bubstitute  gives  the  President  authority  to 

approve  standards  prescribed  1  >y  Stetes,  local 

governments,  or  other  sources,   in  addition 

to  bl5  authority  to  prescribe  standards. 

Unemployment  assist  ance 

Senate  biU 
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Section  407   of   the   Senate 
that  Individuals  unemployed 
a  major  disaster  who  are  not 
who  have  exhausted  their  eligibulty  for  un 
employment  compensation  may  be  author 
teed  weekly  amounts  authorised  under  the 
unemployment  conjnensation 

State  In  which  theSlisaster 

amount  of  such  assisUnce,  wt^lch  cannot  be 
provided  for  mcve  than  one  wear.  Is  to  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  unemployment 
compensation  or  of  private  income  protec- 
tion Insurance  payments  otherwise  avaUable 

to   the  unemployed  person       ._ 

services  to  those  unemployed^  a  result  of 
8  major  disaster  may  also  be  pi^vided  by  the 
President  under  other  laws 


bin  provided 
as  a  result  of 
eligible  for  or 


House  amendment 
No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 
i  The  conference  substitute  provides  that 
the  President  is  authorized  to  provide  to  any 
Individual  unemployed  as  a  result  of  a  major 
disaster  such  benefit  assistance  as  he  deems 
appropriate  while  such  individual  is  unem- 
ployed. Such  assistance  as  the  President  shall 
provide  shall  be  available  to  an  Individual  as 
long  as  the  individual's  unemployment 
caused  by  the  major  disaster  continues  or 
until  the  Individual  is  reemployed  in  a  suit- 
able position,  but  no  longer  than  one  year 
after  the  major  disaster  Is  declared.  Such 
assistance  for  a  week  of  unemployment  shall 
not  exceed  the  maximum  weekly  amount  au- 
thorized under  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation law  of  the  State  in  which  the  disaster 
occurred,  and  the  amount  of  assistance  un- 
der this  section  to  any  such  Individual  for 
a  week  of  unemployment  shall  be  reduced 
by 'any  amount  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion or  of  private  income  protection  insur- 
ance compensation  available  to  such  individ- 
ual for  such  week  of  unemployment.  The 
President  is  directed  to  provide  such  assist- 
ance through  agreements  with  States  which, 
in  his  Judgment,  have  an  adequate  system  for 
administering  such  assistance  through  exist- 
ing State  agencies. 

iTidividual  and  family  grant  programs 
Senate  bUI 
Section  408  of  the  Senate  bill  provided  that 
the  President  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
States  for  financial  assistance  not  in  excess 
of  (5,000  to  families  adversely  affected  by  a 
major  disaster  who  are  unable  to  meet  ex- 
traordinary disaster-related  expenses  and 
needs  not  provided  for  by  the  bill  or  by  other 
means. 

Such  section  also  provided  that  grants  to 
States  for  this  purpose  may  not  exceed  75 
percent  of  the  actual  cost  of  providing  such 
needs  and  services  and  are  to  be  administered 
by  the  Governor  or  his  designated  represent- 
ative. Administration  of  the  program  shall 
be  subject  to  Federal  audit.  As  much  as  25 
percent  of  the  estimated  Federal  contribu- 
tion may  be  provided  as  an  Initial  advance, 
but  no  more  than  3  percent  of  the  total 
grant  may  be  used  by  the  State  for  admin- 
Istratve  purposes. 

Such  section  also  provided  that  national 
criteria,  standards,  and  procedures  for  eligi- 
bility and  administration  of  Individual  as- 
sistance grant&are  to  be  provided  in  regula- 
tions promul|/ted  by  the  President. 

House  amendment  , 

Section  2  of  the  House  amendment  amend- 
ed title  n  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970, 
relating  to  the  administration  of  disaster 
asslsunce,  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  section  256.  relating  to  individual  and 
family  grant  programs. 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  new  section  256  pro- 
vided that  the  President  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  States  to  enable  them  to 
make  grants  to  meet  extraordinary  disaster- 
related  expenses  or  needs  of  individuals  or 
families  which  are  not  met  by  other  pro- 
visions of  such  Act  or  by  other  means.  Such 
subsection  also  provided  that  the  Ctovernor  of 
the  State  involved  shall  administer  the  grant 
program. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  new  section  256  pro- 
vided that  (1)  grants  to  States  under  such 
section  may  not  exceed  75  percent  of  the 
actual  costs  of  meeting  such  expenses  or 
needs;  (2)  such  grants  may  be  made  only  on 
condition  that  the  remaining  25  percent  of 
such  actual  cost  shall  be  paid  by  the  State 
or  political  subdivision  involved;  (3)  if  a 
State  <x  p<Mtlcal  subdivision  of  a  State  Is 
Tuiable  to  Immediately  pay  its  share,  then 
the  President  is  authorized  to  advance  such 
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share  to  the  State  or  political  subdlvisian  In- 
volved, on  condition  that  such  advance  is  re- 
paid when  such  State  or  political  subdivision 
Is  able  to  do  so;  and  (4)  no  individual 
or  family  may  receive  more  than  (5.003  In 
grants  with  respect  to  one  major  disaster. 

Subsection  (c)  of  the  new  section  256  pro- 
vided that  national  criteria,  standards,  and 
procedures  for  ellglbUlty  and  administration 
of  assistance  grants  are  to  be  provided  in 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  President. 

Subsection  (d)  of  the  new  section  256  pro- 
vided that  no  State  may  expend  more  than 
3  percent  of  any  grant  it  receives  under  such 
section  for  administrative  purposes. 

Subsection  (e)  of  the  new  section  256  pro- 
vided that  such  section  takes  effect  as  at 
March  31.  1974. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment,  with  the   following 
exceptions: 

1.  The  conference  substitute  Incorporates 
the  House  amendment  as  section  408  of  this 
legislation.  Instead  of  inserting  such  House 
amendment  as  a  new  section  256  of  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  of  1970. 

2.  The  conference  substitute  omits  any  ref- 
erence to  political  subdivisions  In  subsection 
(b)  of  the  House  amendment.  The  purpose 
of  this  omission  is  to  allow  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  deal  directly  and  exclusively  with 
States  in  making  advances  of  the  26  percent 
grant  share  of  States  and  In  receiving  re- 
payment of  such  advances.  It  should  be  noted 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  conferees  that 
local  governments  may  make  voluntary  con- 
tributions to  States  In  order  to  assist  the 
States  in  achieving  their  25  percent  grant 
share.  The  conferees  do  not  wish  to  curtail 
the  participation  of  local  governments  in  the 
grant  program,  but  the  conferees  do  wish  to 
establish  procedures  through  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  may  deal  directly  and  ex- 
clusively with  States  affected  by  major  dis- 
asters. Advances  are  to  be  made  when  the 
State  Is  immediately  unable  to  pay  its  share. 
Inability,  in  this  sense,  does  not  include 
mere  unwillingness. 

3.  The  conference  substitute  makes  section 
408  effective  as  of  April  20,  1973. 

The  conferees  recognize  the  possible  prob- 
lems States  affected  by  recent  disasters  may 
have  in  quickly  and  effectively  Implementing 
this  grant  program  and  wish  to  make  clear 
their  Intent  that  Federal  technical  assist- 
ance and  expertise  should  be  made  available 
to  assist  States  in  their  attempt  to  put  this 
grant  program  into  effect  as  smoothly  and 
rapidly  as  is  possible. 

Food  coupons  and  dUtrihution 
Senate  bUl 

Section  409  of  the  Senate  bill  provided  that 
the  President  is  authorized  to  distribute 
through  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  food 
coupons  and  surplus  commodities  to  low- 
Income  households  which,  because  of  a  dis- 
aster, are  not  able  to  purchase  adequate 
amounts  of  nutritious  food. 

Such  section  also  provided  that  th€  distri- 
bution of  food  coupons  and  stirplus  com- 
modities may  continue  as  long  as  the  Presi- 
dent determines  it  to  be  necessary  in  view  of 
a  major  disaster's  effects  on  the  earning  pow- 
er of  recipients. 

House  amendment 
No  provision. 

Conference  substitute  i 

The  conferenoe  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill.  ,,,^_^ 

food  commodities 

Senate  bUl  ' 

Section  410  of  the  Senate  bUl  provided  that 

the   Secretary  of  Agriculture   \a  authorized 

and  directed  to  provide  food  commoditiea 

which  wlU  be  readily  and  conveniently  av^U- 
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able  for  mass  feeding  and  distribution  pur- 
poses in  major  disaster  areas,  and  to  utilize 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  purchase  <rf  commodities 
necessary  to  provide  adequate  food  supplies 
In  any  major  disaster  area. 

House  amendment 
No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 
Tbo  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
ttie  Senate  bUl. 

Relocation  assistance 
Senate  bill 
Section  411  of  the  Senate  bill  provided  that 
DO  person  otherwise  eligible  for  replacement 
housing  payments  under  the  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acquisi- 
tion Policies  Act  of  1970  (Pi.  91-646;  84  Stat. 
1894)  Is  to  be  denied  such  eligibility  because 
he  is  prevented  by  a  major  disaster  from 
meeting  the  occupancy  requirements  of  such 
Act. 

House  amendment 
No  provision.  ^ 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  blU. 

Legal  serivcea 

Senate  bill 

Section  412  of  the  Senate  bill  provided  that 

the  President   Is  authorized  to  assvire  the 

availability  in  a  disaster  area,  with  the  advice 

and  assistance  of  Federal  agencies  and  State 

and  local  bar  associations,  of  legal  services 

to  low-income  Individuals  not  able  to  secure 

such  services  because  of  a  major  disaster. 

House  amendment 

No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 
The    conference   substitute    replaces   the 
provisions  of  the  Senate  bill  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  239  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
of  1970,  relating  to  legal  services. 

Crisis  counseling  assistcncc 
Senate  biU 
Section  413  of  the  Senate  bill  provided  that 
the  President  is  authorized  to  provide  pro- 
fessional counseling  services  and  training 
through  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  Including  financial  asslstapce  to 
State  and  local  agencies  or  to  private  mental 
health  organizations.  In  order  to  relieve  men- 
tal health  problems  caused  or  aggravated  by 


a  major  disaster. 

House  amendment         ' 

No  provlsloiL 

Conference  substitute 

The  conferenoe  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bUl. 

Community  disaster  loans 

Senate  bill 

Section  414  of  the  Senate  bill  provided  that 
loans  not  exceeding  25  percent  of  annual 
operating  budgets  may  be  made  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  local  governments  suffering  sub- 
stantial tax  and  revenue  losses  and  demon- 
strating need  for  financial  assistance  because 
of  major  disasters. 

Such  section  also  provided  that,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  revenues  of  a  local  government  re- 
ceiving a  disaster  loan  are  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  operating  budget  of  that  govern- 
ment during  the  following  three  fiscal  years, 
the  President  Is  authorized  to  cancel  all  or 
part  of  the  community  disaster  loan. 

Such  section  also  amended  subtitle  C  of 
title  I  of  the  SUte  and  Local  FUcal  Assistance 
Act  of  IQTS  {PI..  93-612;  66  SUt.  019)  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  secttoa  14&, 
relating  to  entitlement  factors  effected  by 
major  dlsestere. 

The  new  section  145  provided  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  disregard  any 
Information   used    In   determining   entitle- 


ments of  a  State  or  a  luUt  of  local  govern- 
ment for  60  months  if  such  Information  re- 
sults from  a  major  disaster  and  would  reduce 
the  amount  of  such  entitlements. 

The  new  section  145  would  take  effect  on 
AprU  1,  1974. 

House  amendment  f 

No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill,  except  that  the*«onference 
substitute  makes  mandatory  the  cancellation 
of  community  disaster  loans  to  the  extent 
that  revenues  of  a  local  government  receiving 
a  disaster  loan  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  th9. 
operating  budget  of  such  government  during 
the  first  three  complete  fiscal  years  after  oc- 
currence of  the  major  disaster. 

It  is  the  Intention  of  the  conferees  that 
the  term  "reveniies",  when  used  in  section 
414,  shall  include  utility  revenues. 
Emergency  communications 
Senate  bill 

Section  415  of  the  Senate  bill  provided  that 
the  President  Is  authorized  to  establish  tem- 
porary communications  systems  In  any  ma- 
jor disaster  area  to  help  carry  out  his  func- 
tions and  to  make  them  available  to  other 
government  officials  and  Individuals. 
House  amendment 


No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill. 

Emergency  public  transportation 
Senate  bill 
Section  416  of  the  Senate  bill  provided  that 
temporary  public  transportation  service  may 
be  provided  by  the  President  In  a  major  dis- 
aster area  to  meet  emergency  needs  and  to 
provide  transportation  to  governmental,  sup- 
ply, educational  and  employment  centers  in 
order  to  restore  normal  life  patterns. 
House  amendment 
No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conferenoe  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill. 

Fire  suppression  grants 
Senate   bill 

Section  417  of  the  Senate  bill  (Jrovlded  that 
the  President  Is  authorized  to  provide  assist- 
ance and  grants  to  States  to  assist  In  the 
suppression  on  publicly  or  privately  owned 
lands  of  any  fire  which  threatens  to  become 
a  major  disaster. 

House   amendment 

No  provision.  ~ 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  sam^  as 
the  Senate  bill. 

Timber  sale  contracts 
Senate  bill 

Section  418  of  the  Senate  bill  provided  that, 
if  damages  caused  by  a  major  disaster  result 
in  additional  costs  for  constructing  roads 
specified  In  existing  timber  sale  contracts 
made  by  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and 
Interior,  such  additional  costs  will  be  borne 
by  the  Federal  Government  under  the  follow- 
ing conditions:  (1)  If  the  cost  is  more  than 
(1,000  for  sales  under  1  million  board  feet: 
(2)  if  the  cost  Is  more  than  (1  per  thousand 
board  feet  for  sales  of  one  to  three'  million 
board  feet;  or  (3)  If  the  cost  is  more  than 
(3,000  for  sales  over  three  million  board  feet. 

Such  section  also  provided  that  the  appro- 
priate Secretary  may  allow  cancellation  of  a 
contract  entered  into  by  his  department  If 
be  determines  that  disaster  damages  are  so 
great  that  construction,  restoration  or  re- 
construction of  roads  Is  not  practical  under 
the  above  cost-sharing  arrangement. 

Such  section  also  provided  that  whenever 


the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  that 
the  sale  of  timber  from  national  forests  in 
an  area  damaged  by  a  major  disaster  will 
assist  In  construction  of  that  area,  will  assist 
in  sustaining  the  economy  of  that  area,  or  is 
necessary  to  salvage  the  value  of  damaged 
timber,  he  may  reduce  to  seven  days  the 
minimum  period  of  time  for  advance  public 
notice  of  such  sales  required  by  the  Act  of 
June  4,  1897  (16  U.S.C.  476). 

Such  section  also  provided  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  States 
or  local  gcn-ernments  to  remove  timber  dam- 
aged by  a  major  disaster  from  pn-lvately 
owned  lands.  Stat«  or  local  governments  may 
reimburse  any  person  from  these  funds  for 
those  expenses  incurred  in  removing  such 
damaged  timber  which^  exceed  the  salvage 
value  of  Uie  timber. 

House  amendment 

No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill. 

ECONOJHC  RZCOVEBT  FOK  DiSASTES  ASKAS 

Amendment  to  Public  Works  and  Ecortomlc 

Development  Act 

Senate  bill 

Section  501  of  the  Senate  bUl  amended  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965  (Pi.  89-136;  79  Stat.  652)  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  tiOe  vm,  relating 
to  economic  recovery  for  disaster  areas. 

The  new  section  801.  relating  to  purposes 
of  the  new  title  Vin,  provided  that  the  pur- 
pose of  such  title  U  to  authorize  additional 
recovery  assistance  for  any  major  disaster 
area  in  which  economic  dislocation  Is  so  se- 
vere that  cooperative  planning  for  develop- 
ment, restoration  of  employment  base.  And 
continued  coordination  of  Federal-aid  pro- 
grams is  required  for  long-range  restoration 
and  rehabilitation  of  normal  commercial,  in- 
dustrial and  other  economic  activities  in  the 
area. 

The  ne^  section  802,  relating  to  disaster 
recovery  planning,  provided  that,  after  deter- 
mining that  special  assistance  is  required  un- 
der the  new  title  vm  because  of  a  major  dis- 
aster In  his  State,  a  Governor  may  designate 
a  Recovery  Planning  Council  of  not  less  than 
5  members,  a  majority  of  whom  are  to  be 
local  elected  public  officials  from  political 
subdlTlslons  In  the  disaster  area.  One  ap- 
pointed member  ts  to  represent  the  State, 
while  the  Federal  Government  may  be  rep- 
resented by  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Regional  Council  (or  another  member  desig- 
nated by  him) ,  or  the  Federal  Cochalrman  of 
the  Regional  Commission  (or  hlg  designee) 
In  those  areas  where  such  a  body  has  been 
established  under  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965  (Pi.  89-4;  79  Stat. 
5)  or  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965  (Pi.  89-136;  79  Stat. 
552). •If  a  qualified  multijxirisdictlonal  orga- 
nization already  exists  In  the  major  disaster 
area,  the  Governor  may  elect  to  designate 
that  organization,  with  Federal  and  State 
representatives  added,  to  act  as  the  Recovery 
Planning  Council. 

Such  section  also  provided  that  the  Recov- 
ery Planning  Council  Is  to  review  existing 
plans,  revise  tjiose  plans  to  any  extent  It  de- 
termines to  be  necessary,  develop  new  plans, 
prepare  a  5 -year  Recovery  Investment  Plan, 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  Governor 
and  to  local  governments  for  revising  and  Im- 
plementing those  plans.  It  may  recommend 
revising,  deleting,  reprograaimlng,  or  ftir- 
ther  approval  of  Federal -aid  projects  In  the 
major  disaster  area  for  which  applications 
are  pending,  funds  have  been  obligated  but 
construction  not  started,  funds  have  been 
or  may  be  apportioned  during  the  next  five 
years.  State  scheduling  may  make  funds 
available,  or  approval  might  be  reasonably 
anticipated.  ^ 

Such  section  also  provided  that.  If  lecom- 
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mended  by  the  Council  and  i  equested  by  the 
Governor,  any  funds  for  Federal-aid  proj- 
ects or  programs  noted  abov^  may  be  placed 
In  reserve  by  the  responsible!  Federal  agency 
to  be  used  In  accordance  with  such  recom- 
mendations of  the  Council.  If  affected  local 
governments  concur  with  a  j-equest  by  the 
dovemor  for  such  action,  these  funds  may 
be  transferred  to  the  Becivery  Planning 
Council  to  be  expended  ac'corplng  to  the  Re- 
covery Investment  Plan. 

The  new  section  803,  relating  to  public 
works  and  development  facilities  grants  and 
loans,  provided  that  the  Preslpent  Is  author- 
ized to  provide  funds  to  Rec^ivery  Planning 
Councils  for  the  Implementation  of  Recovery 
Investment  Plans  In  major  [disaster  areas. 
Loans  can  be  made  from  thede  funds  to  any 
State  or  local  government  axtfX  to  public  or 
private  nonprofit  organizations  representing 
all  or  part  of  any  major  disaster  area.  Such 
loans  can  be  used  for  the  acquisition  or  de- 
velopment of  land  and  improvements  for 
public  works,  public  service  of  public  devel- 
opment facilities  (including  plarks  and  open 
spaces),  and  for  acquiring,  constructing,  re- 
habilitating, expanding  or  improving  those 
facilities  (including  machinery  and  equip- 
ment). The  Federal  share  fca-  Federal  aid 
projects  may  be  Increased  by  supplementary 
grants  to  a  maximum  of  90  percent  in  some 
cases  and  without  limit  for  grants  benefiting 
Indians  (or  Alaskan  Natives)  or  In  those 
cases  in  which  the  President  determines  that 
a  State  or  local  government  has  exhausted 
Its  taxing  and  borrowing  capacity.  The  in- 
terest rate  for  loans  made  ui^der  such  sec- 
tion Is  to  be  fixed  at  a  rate  oiie  percent  less 
than  the  current  average  m^ket  jrleld  on 
outstanding  marketable  Unlte<t  States  obliga- 
tions. 

Such  section  also  provided  that  no  grant 
or  loan  Is  to  be  made  which  ^ould  help  es- 
tablishments relocate  from  one  area  to  an- 
other or  would  assist  subcon^actors  in  di- 
vesting other  contractors  or  subcontractors  of 
the  contracts  they  cvistomarljy  perform.  If 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  flnds,  however, 
that  the  establishment  of  a  branch,  affiliate 
or  subsidiary  would  not  increase  unemploy- 
ment in  the  original  location  |of  an  existing 
business,  aid  for  such  expansion  is  not  pro- 
hibited unless  the  Secretary  believes  that  it 
is  being  done  with  the  intent  of  closing  down 
operations  of  the  existing  business. 

The  new  section  804,  relatlna  to  loan  guar- 
antees, provided  that  loans  m^de  by  private 
lending  Institutions  to  private  borrowers  In 
connection  with  projects  In  ihajor  disaster 
areas  and  for  working  capital  "teay  be  guar- 
anteed to  a  maximum  of  90  percent  of  the 
unpaid  balance  of  such  loans.: 

The  new  section  806,  relatint  to  technical 
assistance,  provided  that,  to  help  facilitate 
economic  recovery  In  major  disaster  areas, 
technical  assistance  may  be  provided  to  both 
public  and  private  agencies  in  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  the  new  title  vni.  In- 
cluded among  the  types  of  assistance  to  be 
provided  are  project  planning,  feasibility 
studies,  management  and  operational  assist- 
ance, and  analyses  of  economic  recovery 
needs  and  potential.  Technical  isslstance  may 
toe  extended  through  grants- in-jald,  contracts, 
emplojrment  of  persons,  firms,  qr  institutions, 
reimbursement  of  other  Federil  agencies,  or 
direct  use  of  personnel  under  ^the  Adminis- 
trator's direction.  Not  to  exceed  75  percent 
of  the  administrative  expense^  incurred  by 
organizations  which  receive  grints  for  tech- 
nical assistance  may  be  authorized  as  sup- 
plementary grants,  subject  to  [certain  spec- 
ified limitations. 

The  new  section  806,  relating  to  disaster 
recovery  revolving  fund,  provided  that  not  to 
exceed  $300  million  Is  authorlted  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  a  disaster  recovery  revolving 
fund  which  la  to  be  established!  in  the  Treas- 
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ury  and  is  to  be  replenished  annually.  P^ulds 
obtained  to  carry  out  the  new  title  vni  and 
all  collections  or  repayments  received  from 
its  programs  are  to  be  deposited  in  this  spe- 
cial fund.  Financial  assistance  extended 
under  such  title  and  payment  of  all  related 
obligations  and  expenditures  are  to  be  made 
from  the  revolving  fund.  At  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year  interest  on  the  amount  of  loans 
outstanding  under  such  title,  based  on  cur- 
rent average  yield  on  outstanding  marketable 
United  States  obligations,  is  to  be  paid  by  the 
fund  into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury. 

House  amendment 

No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill,  with  the  following  five  ex- 
ceptions: 

1.  The  conference  substitute  adds  a  new 
subsection  (toy  to  section  801  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965.  Such  subsection  (b)  defines  the  term 
major  disaster  to  mean  a  major  disaster  de- 
clared by  the  President  In  accordance  with 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of   1974. 

2.  The  conference  substitute  clarifies  the 
language  of  section  802(a)(1)  to  indicate 
when  the  Governor  of  a  State  may  request 
the  President  for  assistance  under  title  VIII. 

3.  The  conference  substitute  adds  a  pro- 
vision to  section  802(a)(4)  which  provides 
that  if  an  area  affected  by  a  major  disaster 
is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  an  existing 
multljiirisdictlonal  organization  established 
under  title  IV  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965,  or  under 
title  ni  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965,  then  such  organiza- 
tion (with  the  addition  of  State  and  Federal 
representatives)  shall  be  designated  the  Re- 
covery Planning  Council.  Further,  In  any 
case  Jn  which  such  organization  Is  desig- 
nated, local  elected  officials  of  political  sub- 
divisions within  the  affected  areas  must  be 
appointed  to  serve  on  such  designated  or- 
ganization. 

4.  The  conference  substitute  clarifies  the 
language  of  section  802(c)(2)  to  Indicate 
that  (1)  funds  may  be  reserved  only  to  any 
extent  consistent  with  appropriation  Act, 
and  (2)  transfers  of  fxinds  may  be  made  only 
with  respect  to  projects  or  programs  fw 
which  funds  originally  were  made  available 
by  appropriation  Acts. 

6.  The  conference  substitute  does  not  con- 
tain any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  sec- 
tion relating  to  a  disaster  recovery  revolving 
fund.  The  conference  substitute  authorizes 
to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $250,000,000 
to  carry  out  title  VIII. 

Miscellaneous  Provisions 
Authority  to  prescribe  rulet 
Senate  blU 
Section   601    of   the   Senate   bUl   provided 
that  the  President  Is  authorized  to  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary and  proper  to  carry  out  the  bill  and  to 
exercise  any  power  or  authority  In  the  bill 
through  such  Federal  agency  or  agencies  he 
may  designate. 

House  amendment 
No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bUl. 

Technical  amendments 

Senate  blU 

Section  602  of  the  Senate  bill  amended 

several  existing  statutes  by  substituting  the 

short  tlUe  of  the  bUl  for  that  of  the  Disaster 

Relief  Act  of  1970  (PX.  91-606;  84  SUt.  1744). 
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House  amendment 
No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 


The    conference    substitute    Is    the    same 
as  the  Senate  bill. 

Repeal  of  existing  law 
Senate  blU 
Section  603  of  the  Senate  biU  repealed  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970  (PX.  91-606; 
84  Stat.  1744),  except  that  such  section  did 
not  repeal  those  provisions  of  such  Act  relat- 
ing to  disaster  loan  programs  and  Interest 
rates  (sections  231,  232,  233,  234,  236,  236, 
and  237),  technical  amendments  (section 
301),  repeal  of  prior  law  (section  302),  prior 
allocation  of  funds  (section  303),  and  effec- 
tive date  (section  304). 

House  amendment 

No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bUl. 

Prior  allocation  of  funds 

Senate  bUl 

Section  604  of  the  Senate  bill  provided  that 
funds  previously  appropriated  under  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  of  1970  (P.X  91-606;  84 
Stat.  1744)  and  an  Act  to  authorize  for  a 
limited  period  additional  loan  assistance 
under  the  Small  Business  Act  for  disaster 
victims,  to  provide  for  a  study  and  report 
to  the  Congress  by  the  President  setting  forth 
recommendations  for  a  comprehensive  re- 
vision of  disaster  relief  legislation,  and  for 
other  purposes,  approved  August  16,  1972 
(P.L.  92-385;  86  Stat.  554) ,  wlU  continue  to  be 
available  for  purposes  of  completing  commit- 
ments made  under  such  Acts  as  well  as  for 
purposes  of  the  Senate  bUl,  and  any  prior 
commitments  are  to  be  fulfilled. 
House  amendment 

No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  Is  essentially  the 
same  as  the  Senate  bill. 

Effective  date 

Senate  blU 

Section  605  of  the  Senate  bill  provided  that 
such  bUl  takes  effect  as  of  April  l ,  1974. 
House  amendment 

The  amendment  to  title  n  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1970  (PX.  91-606;  84  Stat.  1744) 
made  by  section  2  of  the  House  amendment, 
relating  to  Individual  and  family  grant  i^o- 
grams,  takes  effect  as  of  March  31,  1974. 

The  amendment  to  section  102(1)  of  such 
Act  made  by  section  3  of  the  House  amend- 
ment, relating  to  the  definition  of  major  dis- 
aster, takes  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  House  amendment. 
Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bUl,  except  that  the  conference 
substitute  indicates  that  section  408  has  a 
different  effective  date.  ^ 

Authorization 
Senate  bUl 
Section  606  of  the  Senate  bill  provided  that 
funds  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  bill 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated. 
House  amendment 
No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bUl,  except  that  the  conference 
Substitute  indicates  that  (1)  a  different  ap- 
propriation authorization  Is  applicable  with 
respect  to  the  amendment  made  by  section 
601,  and  (2)  the  authorization  made  by  sec- 


%^ 


tlon  606  applies  through  the  close  of  June  30, 

1977. 

Robert  E.  Jokes, 
Rat  Robeits, 
Habold   T.   Jobnson, 
Wm.    H.    Haksha, 
Gene  Sntdek, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

QtTENTIN  BUROICK, 

Dick  Clark, 
J.  R.  BmEN,  Jr., 
JENNINGS  Randolph. 
Peter  H.  Domenici. 
James  L.  Buckixt, 
Howard  H.  Baker, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


AMENDMENT   TO   BE   OFFERED   ON 
H.R.  10701,  DEEP  WATER  PORT  BILL 

(Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  deepwater  port  bill,  H.R.  10701, 
is  before  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  for 
consideration  I  will  oflfer  the  text  of  the 
following  amendment  in  the  natiu'e  of 
a  substitute  for  the  reported  bill: 
That  as  used  in  this  Act  the  term — 

(1)  "application"  means  any  application 
filed  under  this  Act  for  a  license  to  construct 
or  operate  a  deepwater  port  facility,  or  for 
a  renewal  or  modification  of  such  license. 

(2)  "deepwater  port  facility"  means  a  fa- 
cility constructed  off  the  coast  of  the  United 
States,  and  beyond  the  territorial  seas  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
for  the  unloading  of  crude  oil  and  petroleum 
products.  It  Includes  aU  associated  equip- 
ment and  structures  (other  than  vessels) 
beyond  such  territorial  seas,  and  all  connect- 
ing pipelines  within  such  territorial  seas. 

(3)  "Commission"  means  the  Deepwater 
Port  Facilities  Commission  provided  for  in 
this  Act. 

(4)  "person"  means  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division of  a  State,  or  any  private,  public,  or 
municipal  corporation  or  other  entity  created 
by  or  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State. 

(6)  "significantly  affected  State"  means 
a  State  whose  shorelines  might  suffer  en- 
vironmental harm  as  a  result  of  the  activi- 
ties of  a  deepwater  port  facility. 

(6)  "State"  means  each  of  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  each  terri- 
tory or  possession  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

(7)  "United  SUtes"  means  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  terri- 
tories and  possessions  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  No  one  shall  construct  or  oper- 
ate a  deepwater  port  faclUty  without  first 
receiving  a  license  as  provided  under  this 
Act. 

(b)  In  anyVase  where  an  applicant  applies 
for  a  license  co  construct  a  deepwater  port 
facility  and  theNoolnt  of  connection  for  tin- 
loading  crude  oil  and  petroleum  products  be- 
tween vessels  and  the  deepwater  port  facu- 
lty Is  nearer  the  coast  of  one  State  than  any 
other  State  and  If  50  per  centum  or  more  of 
the  design-receiving  capacity  for  crude  oil 
and  petroleum  products  is  to  be  located  In 
the  State  whose  coast  is  nearer  such  point 
of  connection,  then  the  Commission  shall 
notify  such  SUte  In  writing  of  such  appli- 
cation within  thirty  days  of  the  date  each 


such  application  Is  received  by  the  Commis- 
sion. Such  notification  shall  also  establish  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  for  such  State  to 
apply  for  a  license  to  construct  such  a  facil- 
ity, except  that  such  period  shall  not  exceed 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  from  the  date 
such  notification  is  received  by  such  State.  If 
such  State  within  such  period  applies  for  a  li- 
cense to  construct  a  deepwater  port  facility 
having  a  point  of  connection  for  unloading 
crude  oil  and  petroleum  products  between 
vessels  asd  a  deepwater  port  facility  located 
nearer  to  Its  coast  than  the  coast  of  any 
other  State  with  50  per  centum  or  more  of  the 
design -receiving  capacity  for  crude  oil  and 
petroleum  products  to  be  located  in  such 
State,  then  such  State,  if  it  meets  all  other 
requirements  of  this  Act,  shall  be  granted  the 
license  to  construct  such  facility  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  other  applicants  for  a  license 
for  such  a  facUity. 

(c)  All  applications  for  a  license  to  con- 
struct or  operate  a  deepwater  port  facility 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Commission.  The 
.  Commission  Is  authorized  to  Issue  a  license 
to  any  applicant  if  it  first  determines  that — 

(,1)  the  applicant  is  a  person  financially  re- 
sponsible who  has  demonstrated  his  ability 
and  willingness-  to  comply  with  applicable 
laws,  regulations,  and  license  conditions: 

(2)  the  applicant  has  the  power  to  sue  and 
be  sued,  complain  and  defend,  in  its  own 
name,  and,  if  the  applicant  Is  a  State,  has 
consented  to  be  sued  in  connection  with  its 
construction  and  operation  of  the  deepwater 
port  facility: 

(3)  the  construction  and  operation  of  the 
deepwater  port  facility  will  not  unreasonably 
interfere  with  international  navigation  or 
other  reasonable  uses  of  the  high  seas,  and  is 
consistent  with  the  international  obligations 
of  the  United  States;  and 

(4)  the  faciUty  will  be  located,  con- 
structed, and  operated  in  a  manner  which 
win  minimize  or  prevent  any  adverse  signifi- 
cant environmental  effects.  In  making  the 
determination  required  by  this  paragraph, 
the  Commission  shall  consider  aU  significant 
aspects  of  the  faculty,  including,  but  not 
limited   to.   Its   relation   to — 

(A)  effects  on  marine  organisms; 

(B)  effects  on  water  quality; 

(C)  effects  on  ocean  currents  and  wave 
patterns  and  on  nearby  shorelines  and 
beaches; 

(D)  effects  on  alternative  uses  of  the 
oceans  such  as  fishing,  aquaculture,  and 
scientific  research; 

(E)  susceptibility  to  damage  from  storms 
and  other  natural  phenomena; 

(P)  effects  on  other  uses  of  the  subjacent 
seabed  and  subsoil  such  as  exploitation  of 
resources  and  the  laying  of  cables  and  pipe- 
lines;  and 

(G)  effects  on  esthetic  and  recreational 
values. 

(d)  Licenses  issued  under  this  section 
shall  be  for  a  term  of  no  longer  than  thirty 
years,  with  preferential  right  In  the  license 
to  renew  under  such  terms  and  for  such 
period  not  to  exceed  thirty  years  as  the 
Commission  determines  is  reasonable.  Li- 
censes to  construct  such  facilities  shaU  In- 
clude conditions  to  assure  that  a  bona  fide 
effort  to  construct  is  made.  These  conditions 
shall  Include  but  not  be  limited  to  sched- 
ules for  dfesign  and  construction  of  such  fa- 
ciUtiesf'ln  the  absence  of  such  bonda  fide 
effort,  as  determined  by  the  Commlssioti 
after  hearings,  a  license  to  construct  may 
be  revoked  by  the  Commission. 

(e)(1)  No  Ucense  shall  be  granted  under 
this  Act  to  construct  a  deepwater  port  fa- 
culty unless  the  State  whose  coast  Is  nearer 
than  that  of  any  other  State  to  the  point 
of  connection  tor  unloading  crude  oU  and 


petroleum  products  between-  vessels  and  a 
deepwater  port  faculty  has  an  environ- 
mental program  which  Includes  construc- 
tion of  deepwater  port  faculties  off  Its  coa^t 
and  the  deepwater  port  facility  proposed  to 
be  licensed  and  the  directly  related  land- 
based  activities  are  consistent  with  such 
environmental  program. 

(2)  No  license  shall  be  granted  under  this 
Act  to  construct  a  deepwater  port  facility 
unle^  the  State  in  which  50  per  centum  * 
or  more  of  the  design-receiving  capacity  for 
crude  oil  and  petroleum  products  is  to  be 
located  has  an  environmental  program  which 
includes  construction  of  deepwater  port  fa- 
cilities  off  Its  coast  and  the  deepwater 
port  facility  proposed  to  be  licensed  and 
the  directly  related  land-based  activities 
are  consistent  with  such  environmental  pro- 
gram. 

(f)  The  Commission  shall  not  issue  a  li- 
cense under  this  Act  unless  it  shall  first 
have  considered  the  economic,  environ- 
mental, esthetic,  and  regional  effects  of  the 
construction  and  operation  of  a  deepwater 
port  facility  on  aU  other  significantly  affected 
States. 

(g)  Licenses  Issued  under  this  Act  may  be 
transferred  after  the  Commission  determines 
that  the  transferee  meets  the  requirements 
of  this  Act.  and  upon  approval  by  the  Com- 
mission of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
transfer. 

(h)  If  an  application  is  made  under  this 
Act  for  a  license  to  construct  a  deepwater 
port  faciuty  off  the  coast  of  a  State,  and  a 
port  of  such  State  which  on  the  date  of  such 
application — 

(1)  has  existing  plans  for  construction  of  a 
deep  draft  channel  and  harbor,  and 

(2)  has  either  (A)  an  ongoing  study  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  relating  to  the 
expansion  and  deepening  of  such  port  harbor 
or  channel,  or  (B)  a  pending  implication 
for  a  permit  under  section  10,  13,  or  both,  of 
the  Act  of  March  3,  1899  (30  Stat.  1121),  for 
such  construction 

applies  to  the  Commission  for  a  determina- 
tion under  this  section  within  thirty  days 
of  the  date  of  the  license  application,  then 
the  Commission  shall  not  issue  a  license  tin- 
der this  Act  unless,  after  examining  the 
economic,  social,  and  environmental  effects 
of  the  construction  and  operatfon  of  such 
deepwater  port  facility  with  the  economic, 
social,  and  environmental  effects  of  the  con- 
struction, expansion,  deepening,  and  opera- 
tion of  such  State  port,  it  has  determined 
which  of  the  two  is  more  in  the  national 
Interest. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
Deepwater  Port  Faculties  Commission  which 
shall  consist  of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers.  The  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation shall  serve  as  Chairman.  All  admin- 
istrative personnel  and  related  faculties  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  provided  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation. 

(b)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  issue 
reasonable  rules  and  regulations  govern- 
ing application  for,  and  issuance  of,  licenses 
for  the  construction  and  operation  of  deep- 
water  port  faculties  under  this  Act.  Such 
rules  and  regulations  shall  be  issued  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  553  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  without  regard  to  the 
exceptions  contained  In  subsection  (a) 
thereof^ 

(c)  In  carrying  out  all  of  its  functions 
under  this  Act.  the  Commission  shaU  consult 
with  Interested  Federal  agencies,  and  the 
Commission  shall  be  required  to  expedite  and 
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coordinate   all   Federal   reviews   of   applica- 
tions required  under  thl«  Act. 

(d)  An  application  for  a  llcens>  filed  under 
this  Act  shall  constitute  an  application  for 
all    Federal    authorizations   req  ilred   tor   a 
deepwater    port    facility.   The    Commission 
shall  consult  with  Interested  Fed  iral  agencies 
to  Insure  that  applications  conti  in  all  infor- 
mation required  by  the  agencle;.  The  Com- 
mission win  forward  promptly  a  ;opy  of  each 
application  to   those  Federal   a(  encles  with 
Jurisdiction  over  any  aspect  of  t  »e  construe 
tlon  and  operation  of  a  deepws  ter  port  fa- 
cility and  will  not  Issue  a  llcens  (  under  this 
Act  until  such  agencies  have  cei  tlfled  to  the 
Commission  that,  except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (e)  of  this  section,  that  i  spect  of  the 
facility   under  their  jurlsdlctloi     meets  the 
requirements  of  the  laws  which    hey  admin- 
ister. The  granting  of  a  llcens*    under  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  to  satisfy  a  II  of  the  re- 
quirements of  any  other  law  ol   the  United 
States  with  respect  to  which  a  certification 
has  been  issued  by  a  Federal  a  ;ency  under 
this  subsection,  and  no  other  i  ermlt  or  li- 
cense shall  be  required  under    (uch  l«w  In 
connection  with  the'  constructk  n  or  opera- 
tion of  such  faculty.  Such  certil  cation  shall 
be  Issued  or  denied  within  one  1  undred  and 
twenty  days  following  transmit!  il  of  a  copy 
of  the  application  to  the  agencies.  Hearings 
held  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall   be  consoli- 
dated  insofar  as  practicable  w  th   hearings 
held  by  other  agencies.  The  Cora:  nission  shall 
Issue  or  deny  the  license  not  la  er  than  the 
one   hundred   and   twentieth   d  ly   after  re- 
ceipt of  the  certifications  of  all  of  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  Involved,  or  not  la  er  than  the 
one  hundred   and   twentieth   di  y  after  the 
date  of  completion  of  all  hearing  b  under  sec- 
tion 4,  whichever  date  occurs  lat  >r. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  In  no 
way  alter  or  otherwise  affect  he  require- 
ments of  the  National  Envlronn  ental  Policy 
Act  of  1969,  except  that  a  sir  gle  detailed 
environmental  Impact  statement  shall  be  pre- 
pared In  connection  with  each  license  pro- 
posed to  be  Issued  by  the  Com]  [ilsslon.  The 
Commission  shaU  be  responsible  or  the  prep- 
aration of  such  statement.  Sue  i  statement 
ahail  fulfill  the  responsibilities  under  sec- 
tion 102(2)  (C)  of  the  Nation  U  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969  of  «ach  Federal 
agency  with  respect  to  each  certification 
made  by  it  under  subsection  (d)  of  the 
section. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  sh  »U  prescribe 
by  regulation  the  procedures,  ix  eluding  ap- 
propriate charges,  for  the  subnisslon  and 
conslderjitlon  of  appUcatlons  foi  licenses. 

(b)  Upon  application  for  any  license  the 
Commission  shall  publish  in  the  ?ederal  Reg- 
ister within  thirty  days  after  rec  eipt  of  such 
appUcatlon  a  notice  containing  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  proposed  facllitj ,  and  Infor- 
mation as  to  where  the  appllcaU  jn  and  sup- 
porting data  required  by  subsection  (a)  may 
be  examined  and  giving  interest)  d  parties  at 
least  ninety  days  for  the  submisilon  of  writ- 
ten data,  views,  or  arguments  rel  svant  to  the 
granting  of  the  Ucense,  with  or  without  op- 
portunity for  oral  presentation.  Such  notice 
shaU  also  be  furnished  to  the  3ovemop  of 
each  significantly  aflfected  Stale,  and  the 
Commission  shaU  utUlze  such  additional 
methods  as  it  deems  reasonabli.  to  Inform 
interested  parties  about  the  proposed  facu- 
lty and  to  Invite  comments  fro  m  them. 

(c)  The  Commi3slon  ahall  h(  Id  at  least 
one  public  hearing  on  each  appUiatlon  for  a 
Ucense  for  a  proposed  faculty,  it  least  one 
such  hearing  shaU  be  held  In  thi  t  vicinity  of 
the  proposed  site.  ' 

(d)  When  the  Commission  determines 
from  the  comments  and  data  sub^tted  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  and  (c)|  that  there 
exist  one  or  more  specific  and  mi  kterial  fact- 
ual Issues  which  many  be  resolved  by  aa 
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evidentiary  hearing.  It  may  direct  that  such 
Issues  be  submitted  to  a  supplemental  hear- 
ing before  a  presiding  officer  designated  for 
that  purpose.  Such  officer  shall  have  author- 
ity to  preclude  repetitious  and  cumulative 
testimony,  to  require  that  direct  testimony 
be  submitted  in  advance  In  written  form, 
and  to  permit  cross-examination  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  and  appropriate.  After  the 
hearing  the  presiding  officer  shall  submit 
to  the  Commission  a  report  of  his  findings 
and  recommendations,  and  the  participants 
In  the  hearing  shall  have  an  opportunity  to 
comment  thereon. 

(e)  The  Commission's  decision  granting 
or  denying  a  license  shall  be  In  writing  and 
shall  Include  or  he  preceded  by  an  environ- 
mental Impact  statement,  if  required,  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  Issues  raised  in  the  proceed- 
ing and  the  Commission's  conclusions  there- 
on, and.  where  a  hearing  was  held  pursuant 
to  subsection  (d),  findings  on  the  issues  of 
fact  considered  at  such  hearing. 

(f)  The  provisions  of  sections  554,  566, 
and  557  Of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  are 
not  applicable  to  proceedings  under  this  sec- 
tion. Any  hearing  held  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, shall  not  be  deemed  a  hearing  provid- 
ed by  statute  for  purposes  of  section  706(2) 

( E)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Anyone  adversely  affected  by  an 
order  of  the  Commission  granting  or  deny- 
ing a  license  may,  within  sixty  days  after 
such  order  Is  Issued,  seek  Judicial  review 
thereof  In  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  circut  nearest  to  which  the  fa- 
ciUiy  is  sought  to  be  located.  A  copy  of  the 
petlton  shall  forthwith  be  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  qpurt  to  the  Commission  or 
an  officer  designated  by  It  for  that  purpose. 
The  Commission  thereupon  shall  file  In  the 
court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which 
tl»e  Commission  based  Its  order,  as  provided 
In  section  2112  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code.  This  record  shall  consist  of — 

(1)  the  application,  the  notice  published 
pursuant  to  section  4(b),  and  the  Informa- 
tion and  documents  to  which  reference  la 
made  therein: 

(2)  the  written  comments  and  documents 
submitted  in  accordance  with  the  agency 
rules  by  anyone,  Including  ai>y  other  agency 
and  any  agency  advisory  committee,  at  any 
stage  of  the  proceeding; 

(3)  the  transcript  of  any  hearing  held 
pursuant  to  section  4  (c)  or  (d);  and  the 
presiding  officer's  report.  If  any:  and 

(4)  the  Commission's  decision  and  accom- 
panying documents  as  required  by  section 
4(e). 

(b)  If  the  petitioner  applies  to  the  court 
for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence,  and 
shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  coxut'that 
such  additional  evidence  Is  material,  and 
that  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  the 
faUure  to  adduce  such  evidence  In  the  pro- 
ceeding before  the  Commission,  the  court 
may  order  such  additional  evidence  (and 
evidence  In  rebuttal  thereof)  to  be  taken 
before  the  Commission,  and  to  be  adduced 
in  such  manner  and  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  to  the  court  may  seem  proper. 
The  Commission  may  modify  its  findings  as 
to  the  facts,  or  make  new  findings,  by  reason 
of  the  additional  evidence  so  taken,  and  It 
shall  file  such  modified  or  new  findings,  and 
Its  recommendations.  If  any,  tor  the  modifi- 
cation or  setting  aside  of  Its  original  order, 
with  the  return  of  such  additional  evidence. 

(c)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  referred 
to  In  subsection  (a),  the  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  review  the  order  In  accord- 
ance with  section  706  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  and  to  grant  ^propriate  reUef  as  pro- 
vided m  such  section. 

Sxc.  6.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  authorised 


to  Include  In  any  Ucense  granted  under  this 
Act,  any  conditions  which  It  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
Such  conditions  shall  include  but  need  not 
be  limited  to:  * 

( 1 )  Conditions  designed  to  assure  that  the 
operation  of  the  deepwater  port  facility  will 
not  substantially  lessen  competition  or  tend 
to  create  a  monopoly.  Such  conditions  shall 
Include  a  requirement  of  nondiscriminatory 
access  at  reasonable  rates. 

(2)  Provisions  requiring  that.  If  a  license 
is  revoked  or  expires  and  Is  not  reissued,  or 
the  licensee  abandons  the  deepwater  port 
facility,  the  licensee  shall  render  such  facility 
harmless  to  navigation  and  the  environment. 

(3)  Such  fees  as  the  Conunlsslon  may  pre- 
scribe as  reimbursement  for  the  cost  of  Fed- 
eral activities  occasioned  by  the  application    ^ 
for  licensing,  development,  and  operation  of 
the  deepwater  port  facility. 

(4)  Such  measures  as  the  Commission  may 
prescribe  to  meet  United  States  International 
obligations. 

(5)  Such  measures  as  the  Commission  may 
prescribe  to  prevent  or  minimize  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  surrounding  waters.  Including 
payment  of  cleanup  costs  resulting  from 
construction  and  operation  of  the  deepwater 
port  faculty. 

(6)  Such  provisions  as  the  Commission 
may  prescribe  for  the  temporary  storage  of 
hazardous  substances. 

(7)  Such  provisions  as  the  Commission  may 
determine  necessary  to  Insure  domestic  con- 
trol over  the  construction  and  operation  of 
toe  deepwater  port  faculty. 

(b)  If  a  licensee  becomes  bankrupt  and 
unable  to  render  the  deepwater  port  faculty 
harmless  to  navigation  and  the  environment, 
the  United  States  shall  render  such  faculty 
harmless  and  bear  all  costs  In  connection 
therewith  to  the  extent  that  such  eosts  are  ' 
not  covered  by  a  bond,  as  may  have  been 
required  In  the  license  by  the  Commission. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Whenever  any  oU  is  spilled  from 
a  vessel  Using  a  deepwater  port  facUity  or 
enroute  t*or  departing  from  such  faculty 
whUe  in  the  vlclplty  of  such  faculty,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  is  authorized 
to  act  to  remove  or  arrange  for  the  removal 
of  such  oil  at  any  time,  unless  he  determines 
such  removal  wlU  be  done  properly  by  the 
owner  or  operator  of  the  vessel. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
prepare  and  publish  a  contingency  plan  for 
the  removal  of  ollspUls  from  vessels  using, 
en  route  to.  or  departing  from  deepwater 
port  faculties.  Such  contingency  plan  shall 
provide  for  efficient,  coordinated,  and  effec- 
tive action  to  minimize  damage  from  the 
oil,  Including  •weontelnment.  dispersal,  and 
removal  of  the  oil.  The  Secretary  may,  from 
time  to  time,  as  he  deems  advisable,  revise 
or  otherwise  amend  the  contingency  plan. 
After  publication  of  the  contingency  plan! 
the  removal  of  oil  and  actions  to  minimize 
damage  from  oU  shall,  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible.  \>t  In  accordance  with  such  con- 
tingency plan. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  Is 
authorized  to  request  and  receive  assistance, 
on  a  reimbursable  basis,  from  any  Federal 
department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality  in 
carrying  out  his  duties  and  responsibUltles 
under  this  section. 

(d)  Except  where  the  owner  or  operator  of 
the  vessel  can  prove  that  an  oUspUl  was 
caused  solely  by  (A)  an  act  of  Ood,  (B)  an 
act  of  war,  (C)  negligence  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  or  (D)  an  act  or  omission 
of  a  third  party  without  regard  to  whether 
any  such  act  or  omission  was  or  was  not  neg- 
ligent, or  any  combination  of  the  foregoing 
causes,  such  owner  or  operator  shall,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law, 
be  liable  to  the  United  States  for  actual 
cleuiup  oosu  Incurred  under  tbls  section. 
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Such  costs  ShaU  constitute  maritime  lien 
on  the  vessel  which  may  be  recovered  in  an 
action  in  rem  In  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  or  any  district  within  which 
the  vessel  may  be  found.  The  Deepwater 
Port  LlabUity  Authority  created  In  section  8 
of  this  Act  may  bring  an  action  against  the 
owner  ot  operator  In  any  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction  to  recover  such  costs.  Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  all  such  costs  paid  from 
the  Deepwater  Port  Fund  created  by  such 
section.  !^ 

(e)  During  any  period  when  the  Inter- 
national Convention  on  ClvU  LlabUity  for  OU 
Pollution  Damage  and  the  International  Con- 
vention on  the  Establishment  of  an  Interna- 
tlon  Fund  for  Compensation  for  OU  Pollu- 
tion Damage  are  both  In  force  the  UabUlty  of 
vessels  subject  to  such  conventions  for  dam- 
ages within  the  territory  rnd  the  territorial 
sea  of  the  United  States,  from  ollspUls  from 
such  vessels,  and  for  the  payment  of  such 
damages,  shall  be  that  established  in  such 
conventions  in  lieu  of  any  liability  and  pay- 
ment for  such  damages  established  by  this 
section  and  section  8  of  this  Act. 

(f )  Section  311  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Coptrol  Act  shall  apply  to  a  deepwater 
port  faculty  licensed  under  this  Act  and  to 
oUspUls  from  that  faculty.  For  the  purposes 
of  that  Act,  such  a  facUity  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  an  offshore  facUity  and  oUspUls  from  such 
facility  ShaU  be  deemed  to  be  oU  discharged 
lnto>  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  a  body 
corporate  to  be  known  as  the  Deepwater  Port 
LlabUity  Authority,  hereafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  "Authority",  which  shall 
have  succession  untU  dissolved  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress. The  Authority  shaU  be  subject  to  the 
general  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation.  The  Authority,  a 
wholly  owned  Oovernment  corporation.  Is  an 
Instrumentality  of  the  United  States  subject 
to  the  Oovernment  Corporation  Control  Act 
and  shall  maintain  such  offices  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  In  the  conduct  of  Its 
business.  The  purposes  of  the  Authority  shall 
be  to  administer  the  Deepwater  Port  Liability 
Fund.  The  Authority  may  sue  and  be  sued  in 
Ita  own  name. 

(b)(1)  The  Authority  shall  have  a  Board 
of  Directors  consisting  of  five  Individuals, 
one  of  whom  shall  be  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation or  his  designee  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  and  four  of  whom  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  from  among  the  officers  or 
employees  of  the  Commission  or  of  any  other 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
Oovernment. 

(2)  The  Board  of  Directors  shaU  meet  at 
the  call  of  Its  Chairman.  The  Board  shall  de- 
termine the  general  policies  which  shall  gov- 
ern the  operations  of  the  Authority.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  select  and  ef- 
fect the  appointment  of  qualified  Individuals 
to  fill  the  offices  as  may  be  provided  for  In 
the  bylaws,  with  such  executive  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
th©  bylaws  or  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  and 
such  Individuals  shaU  be  the  executive  of- 
ficers of  the  Authority  and  shall  discharge  all 
such  executive  functions,  powers,  and  duties. 
The  members  of  the  Board,  as  such,  shall  not 
receive  compensation  for  their  services. 

(c)  There  Is  hereby  created  a  Deepwater 
Port  LlabUity  Fund  (hereafter  referred  to  in 
this  section  as  the  "fund")  which,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  ( 1 )  shall 
be  Uable  for  cleanup  costs  resulting  from 
any  oilspUl  from  a  vessel  using  a  deepwater 
port  faculty  or  en  route  to,  or  departing  from 
such  a  faculty  whUe  In  the  vicinity  of  such 
facility,  and  (2)  shall  be  liable  without  re- 
gard to  fault,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  for  damages  to  real  and 


personal  property  within  the  territorial  jur- 
isdiction of  the  United  States  that  are  sus- 
tained by  any  individual  or  entity,  public  or 
private,  as  the  result  of  any  oUsplU  from 
a  vessel  using  a  deepwater  port  faculty  or  en 
route  to,  or  departing  from,  such  a  facility 
while  In  the  vicinity  of  such  faculty. 

(d)  Liability  of  the  fund  for  damages  may 
not  be  imposed  under  this  section — 

(1)  if  the  fund  can  prove  that  the  dam- 
ages concerned  were  caused  by  an  act  of  war: 
or  ^  * 

(2)  with  respect  to  the  claim  of  a  damaged 
party  if  the  fund  can  prove  that  the  damage 
was  caused  by  the  negligence  of  such  party. 

(e)  Llablll^  of  the  fund  for  damage  claims 
arising  out  of  any  one  ollspill  shall  not  exceed 
SIOO.000.000.  If  the  total  damage  claims  al- 
lowed against  the  fund  arising  out  of  any 
one  oUsplll  exceed  $100,000,000  they  shall  be 
reduced  proportionately. 

(f)(1)  Each  licensee  of  a  deepwater  port 
facility  under  this  Act  shall  collect  from  the 
owner  of  any  oil  offloaded  at  the  deepwater 
port  facility  operated  by  such  licensee,  at  the 
time  of  offloading,  a  fee  of  4  centa  per  barrel 
until  the  fund  contains  a  total  amount  of 
$100,000,000  or  untU  the  International  Con- 
vention on  ClvU  LlabUity  for  OU  Pollution 
Damage  and  the  International  Convention  on 
the  Establishment  of  an  International  Fund 
for  Compensation  for  OU  Pollution  Damage 
both  come  Into  force,  whichever  first  occurs; 
thereafter  the  fee  shall  be  2  cents  per  barrel, 
but  In  no  case  shall  any  fee  be  collected 
during  any  period  when  the  fund  contains 
a  total  amount  of  $100.0000.000  or  more. 

(2)  The  collections  made  under  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  delivered  to  the  fund  at  such 
times  and  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Authority.  Costs  of  adminis- 
tration shall  be  paid  from  the  money  paid 
to  the  fund,  and  all  sums  not  needed  for 
administration  and  the  satisfaction  of 
cleanup  coste  and  damage  claims  shall  be 
Invested  prudently  In  Income-producing 
securities  of  the  United  States  approved  by 
the  Authority.  Income  from  such  securities 
shall  be  added  to  the  principal  of  the  fund. 

(g)(1)  In  the  case  of  any  claim  where 
liability  for  damage  without  regard  to  fault 
is  Imposed  on  the  fund  by  this  section  and 
such  claim  is  paid  by  the  Authority  from 
the  fund,  the  Authority  shall  be  subrogated 
under  applicable  State  and  Federal  laws 
(Including  any  International  agreements  to 
which  the  United  States  Is  a  party)  to  the 
rights  of  the  claimant  under  such  laws  with 
respect  to  the  paid  claim.  If,  with  respect 
to  such  paid  claim  the  Authority  brings  an 
action  based  on  any  right  to  which  it  is 
subrogated  by  this  subsection,  it  may  recover 
from  any  affiliate  of  the  defendant.  If  the 
defendant  faUs  to  satisfy  any  Judgment  en- 
tered against  It  In  such  action. 

(h)  This  section  shall  not  be  Interpreted — 

(1)  to  preclude  or  deny  the  right  of  any 
State,  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 
Interstate  agency,  to  adopt  or  enforce  any 
other  requirement  with  respect  to  liabUity 
for  OllspUls;   or 

(2)  to  affect  In  any  manner  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act;   or 

(3)  to  restrict  any  right  which  any  In- 
dividual or  entity  (or  class  of  Individuals  or 
entitles)  may  have  under  any  statute  or 
common  law  to  seek  any  other  reUef. 

(1)  If  the  fund  is  unable  to  satisfy  clean- 
ing costa  or  damage  claims  required  to  be 
paid  under  this  section,  the  Authority  may 
borrow  the  money  needed  to  pay  such  coste 
or  such  claim  from  any  avaUable  source,  at 
the  lowest  avaUable  rate  of  interest. 
(J)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 
(1)   the  trnm  "aflUlate"  includes — 
(A)   any  entity  owned  or  effectively  con- 


trolleif  by  the  defendant  In  any  action  under 
subsection  (g); 

(B)  any  entity  that  effectively  controls  or 
has  the  power  effectively  to  control  such 
defendant  by —  j 

(1)  stock  Interest. 

(11)  representation  on  a  board  of  directors 
or  simUar  body. 

(lii)  contracts  or  other  agreements  with 
other  stockholders,  or 

(Iv)  otherwise;  or 

(C)  any  entity  which  is  under  common 
ownership  with  or  control  of  such  defend- 
ant. 

(2)  the  term  "entity"  means  an  Individual 
corporation,  a  partnership,  an  association,  a 
Joint-stock  conipany,  a  business  trust,  or  an 
unincorporated  organization. 

(3)  the  term  "barrel"  means  forty-two 
United  States  gallons  at  sixty  degrees  Fahr- 
enheit. 

Sec  9.  (a)  Any  licensee  who  violates  any 
condition  of  his  license,  or  any  rule  or  regu- 
lation of  the  Commission  Issued  under  this 
Act,  may  be  assessed  a  civil  penalty  by  the 
Commission,  In  a  determination  on  the  rec- 
ord after  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  of  not 
more  than  $25,000  for  each  day  during  which 
such  violation  occurs. 

(b)  A  licensee  aggrieved  by  a  final  order 
of  the  Commission  assessing  a  penalty  under 
this  section  may,  within  sixty  days  after 
such  order  is  issued,  seek  Judicial  review- 
thereon  m  the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  Judicial  district  nearest  to  which  the 
licensee's  facility  Is  located,  and  such  court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  the  action  without 
regard  to  the  amount  In  controversy.  Judi- 
cial review  of  the  Commission's  determina- 
tion shall  be  in  accordance  with  section  706 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(c)  Penalties  assessed  pursuant  to  this 
section  may  be  collected  in  an  action  by  ihe 
United  States,  but  the  order  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  not  be  subject  to  review  other- 
wise than  as  provided  In  subsection  (b). 

Sec.  10.  Whenever  a  licensee  faUs  to  com- 
ply with  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  rule, 
regulation,  restriction,  or  condition  made 
or  Imposed  by  the  Commission  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act,  or  faUs  to  pay  any 
civil  penalty  assessed  by  the  Commission 
under  section  9  (except  where  a  proceeding 
for  Judicial  review  of  such  assessment  Is 
pending),  the  Commission  may  file  an  ap- 
propriate action  in  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  the  Judlpt^^istrlct  nearest  to 
which  the  "licensee's  faCtfl^ls  located  (1)  to 
suspend  operations  under  the  license,  or  (2) 
to  revoke  such  license  if  such  faUure  is 
knowing  and  continues  for  a  period  of  thirty 
days  after  the  Commission  malls  notice  of 
such  failure  by  registered  letter  to-  the  li- 
censee at  his  record  post  office  address.  When 
such  faUure  would.  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Commission,  create  a  serious  threat  to  the 
environment.  It  shall  have  the  authority  to 
suspend  operations  under  the  license  forth- 
with. The  licensee  may  seek  Judicial  review 
of  the  Commission's  action  In  such  district 
court  within  sixty  days  after  the  Commission 
takes  such  action. 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Constitution  and  the  laws 
and  treaties  of  the  United  States  "shall  ap- 
ply to  deepwater  port  faculties  licensed  un- 
der this  Act  in  the  same  manner  as  If  such 
faculties  were  located  In  the  navigable  wa- 
ters of  the  United  States.  Foreign-flag  vessel.s 
and  those  others  who  are  not  nationals  of  the 
United  States  using  such  faculties  shall  be 
deemed  to  consent  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  "fo 
the  extant  that  they  are  applicable  and  not 
inconsistent  vrtth  this  Act  or  other  Federal 
laws  and  regulations,  the  civU  and  criminal 
laws  of  the  Stata  whose  coast  \a  nearer  than 
that  of  any  other  State  to  the  point  of  con- 
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nectlon  for  unloading  crude!  oil  and  petro- 
leum products  between  vessel  s  and  tbe  deep- 
water  port  facility  are  declan  id  to  be  the  law 
of  the  United  States  for  stch  facility.  All 
laws  applicable  to  a  deepwaier  port  facility 
shall  be  administered  and  enforced  by  the 
ap^oprlate  officers,  and  cour^  of  the  United 
States.  State  taxation  laws  sti^U  not  apply  to 
such  facility,  but  this  shall  not  affect  the 
right  of  a  State  to  tax  Its  <>wn  citizens  or 
residents. 

(b)  Except  ^  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Act,  tb«  United  States  district  courts  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  of  cases  atid  controversies 
ivislQg  out  of,  or  in  connection  with,  the 
construction,  operation,  or  use  of  deep%j|ter 
port  facilities.  Proceedings  with  respect 
any  such  cases  or  controveriles  may  be  In- 
stituted In  the  Judicial  district  in  which  any 
defendant  may  be  found  or  l^e  Judicial  du- 
trict  nearest  the  place  where  the  cause  of  ac- 
tion arose .  I 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  pther  provision 
of  thla  Act,  a  State  whose  coas^  is  nearer  than 
that  of  any  other  State  to  thh  point  of  con- 
nection, for  unloading  crude  oil  and  petro- 
leum pro(lucts  between  vessels  and  a  deep- 
water  pc»-t  facility  and  in  which  50  per  cen- 
tum or  more  of  the  design  receiving  capacity 
for  crude  oil  and  petroleum  products  is  to  be 
located  may  fix  resisonable  fees  for  the  use 
of  such  deepwater  port  facility,  and  such 
State  and  any  other  SUte  In  which  land- 
based  faculties  directly  related  to  a  deepwater 
port  facility  are  located  may  set  reasonable 
fees  for  the  use  of  such  land-based  facilities. 
Fees  may  be  fixed  under  authority  of  this 
subsection  as  compensation  for  any  economic 
cost  attributable  to  the  construction  and 
operation  of  such  deepwater  port  and  such 
land-based  faculties,  which  cannot  be  recov- 
ered under  other  authority  of  such  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  ad  valorem  taxes,  and  for  en- 
vironmental and  administrative  costs  at- 
tributable to  the  construction  and  operation 
of  such  deepwater  port  and  such  land-based 
faculties.  Pees  under  this  subsection  shall  not 
exceed  such  economic,  environmental,  and 
administrative  costs  of  such  State.  Such  fees 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mission. As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term 
•land-based  faculties  directly  related  to  a 
deepwater  port  faculty"  means  the  onshore 
tank  farm  and  pipelines  connecting  such 
tank  farm  to  the  deepwater  port  faculty. 

(d)  The  Commission  la  authorized  to 
promulgate  such  regulations  governing 
health  and  welfare  of  Individuals  using  deep- 
water  port  faculties  licensed  under  this  Act 
as  It  deems  necessary. 

S«c.  la.  DJrwctly  related  land-based  activi- 
ties aaul  faculties  connected  to  a  deepwater 
port  facility  licensed  under  this  Act  such  as 
pipelines,  cables,  and  Uni  farms,  which  are 
located  within  the  geographic  Jurisdiction  of 
a  State,  shall  be  subject  to  all  applicable  laws 
or  regulations  of  such  State.  Nothing  In  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  as  precluding  a  State 
from  Imposing  within  its  Jurisdiction  more 
stringent  environmental  or  safety  regulations 
when  otherwise  not  prohibited  by  Federal 
law. 

Sec.  13.  A  deepwater  port  facUlty  licensed 
under  this  Act  may  not  be  used  for  the 
transshipment  of  crude  oU  or  petroleum 
products  destined  for  locaUons  ouUide  the 
United  States. 

Sac.  14.  The  consen^of  Congress  Is  hereby 
given  to  two  or  more  Vates  to  negotiate  and 
enter  Into  agreements  or  compacts,  not  In 
conflict  with  any  law  or  treaty  of  the  United 
States,  for  (1)  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion ot  deepwater  port  facUitlee.  and  (2) 
the  eetabllahxnent  of  such  agencies.  Joint 
or  otherwise,  as  they  may  deem  desirable  for 


making  effective  such  agreements  and  com- 
pacts. Such  an  agreement  or  compact  shall 
be  binding  and  obligatory  upon  any  State 
or  party  thereto  without  further  approval 
by  Congress. 

Sec.  15.  The  Secretary  of  State,  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Commission,  shaU  seek 
effective  international  action  and  coofiera- 
tlon  in  support  of  the  poUcy  of  this  Act  and 
may,  for  this  purpose,  formulate,  present, 
or  support  specific  proposals  in  the  United 
Nations  and  otlftr  competent  International 
organizations  for  the  development  of  appro- 
priate International  rules  and  regulations 
relative  to  the  construction  and  opert^lou 
of  deepwater  port  facilities,  with  particular 
regard  for  measures  to  promote  the  safetj 
vigatlon  in  the  vicinity  thereof. 

Sec.  16.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  Coast  Ouard  Is  operat- 
ing (hereafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary")  Is  authorized  to  issue  rea- 
sonable rules  and  regulations  prescribing 
procedures  applicable  in  the  waters  adja- 
cent to  deepwater  port  faculties  with  respect 
to  the  following : 

( 1 )  vessel  movements; 

(2)  pUotage  requirements; 

.  (3)  maximum  vessel  drafts; 
i    (4)    designation  and  marking  of  anchor- 
age areas; 

1 5)  the  provision  of  equipment  necessary 
to  prevent  or  minimize  pollution  of  marine 
environment  and  to  clean  up  any  pollutants 
which  may  be  discharged; 

<6)  lights  and  other  warning  devices: 

(7)  safety  equipment;  and 

(8)  other  matters  relating  to  the  promo- 
tion cf  safety  of  life  and  property. 

(b)  Whoever  violates  any  rule  or  regula- 
tion Issued  under  this  section  shall  be  liable 
to  a  clvU  penalty  of  tlO.OOO  for  each  day 
during  which  the  violation  continues.  The 
penalty  shall  be  assessed  by  the  Secretary, 
who,  in  determining  the  amount  of  the 
penalty,  shall  consider  the  gravity  of  the 
violation,  any  prior  violation,  and  the  dem- 
onstrated good  faith  of  anyone  charged  in 
attempting  rapid  compliance  after  notifica- 
tion of  the  violation.  No  penalty  may  be 
assessed  until  the  party  charged  shall  have 
been  given  notice  of  the  violation  Involved 
and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing.  For  good 
cause  shown,  the  Secretary  may  remit  or 
mitigate  any  penalty  assessed.  Upon  faUure 
of  the  party  charged  to  pa^  an  assessed  pen- 
alty, the  Secretary  may  request  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  to  commence  an  action  In  the  ap- 
propriate district  court  of  the  United  States 
for  collection  of  the  penalty,  without  regard 
to  the  amount  Involved,  together  with  such 
other  relief  as  may  be  appropriate.  Any  vessel 
except  a  public  vessel  engaged  Li  noncom- 
mercial activities,  used  In  violation  of  any 
rule  or  regulation  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  liable  In  rem  for  any  civil 
penalty  assessed  and  may  be  proceeded 
against  in  any  district  court  In  the  United 
States  having  Jurisdiction  thereof;  but  no 
vessel  shall  be  liable  imless  it  would  appear 
that  one  or  more  of  the  owners,  or  bareboat 
charterers,  was  at  the  time  of  the  violation, 
a  consenting  party  or  privy  to  such  violation. 

(c)  Subject  to  recognized  principles  of 
international  law  the  Secretary,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  SUte.  the 
Secretary  of  IJefense,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  shall  designate  a  safety  zone 
surrounding  any  deepwater  port  faculty  li- 
censed under  this  Act.  No  point  on  the  perl- 
meter  on  such  safety  zone  shall  Ur  more  than 
ten  nautical  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of 
the  deepwater  port  faculty.  No  other  Instal- 
lations, structures,  or  uses  incompatible  with 
the  operation  of  the  deepwater  port  facility 
shall  be  permitted  within  the  safety  WMie. 
The  Secretary  shall  Issue  rules  and  regiUa- 
tlona  relating  to  those  activities  which  are 


permitted  within  such  safety  zone.  In  pro- 
mulgating such  rules  the  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Insure 
that  such  rules  are  consistent  with  the  in- 
ternational obligations  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  17.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Interna- 
tional Voyage  Load  Line  Act  of  1973  (87  Stat. 
418):  of  the  Coastwise  Load  Line  Act,  1935 
(49  Stat.  891),  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  88- 
881);  of  section  4370  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C. 
316) ;  of  section  8  of  the  Act  of  June  19,  1886 
(24  Stat,  ei;  46  UJS.C.  289);  of  section  27 
of  the  Act  of  June  5.  1920  (41  Stat.  998).  as 
amended  (46  U.S.C.  883);  and  of  title  I  of 
the  Marine  Protection,  Research,  and  Sanc- 
tuaries Act  of  1972  (86  Stat.  1052;  33  U.S.C. 
1401-1421),  deepwater  port  facilities  licensed 
\inder  this  Act  shall  "jc  deemed  to  be  port- 
or  places  within  the  United  States. 

Sec.  18.  For  the  purposes  of  chapter  39  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code  (18  U.S.C.  831- 
837),  and  part  Irof  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  (24  Stat.  379),  as  amended  (49 
VS.C.  1-27).  movement  of  crude  oil  or  pe- 
troleimi  products  by  a  pipeline  that  is  a 
part  of  a  deepwater  port  facility  licensed  un- 
der this  Act  from  outside,  to  within,  the 
territorial  Jurisdiction  of  any  coastal  State 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  transportation  or 
commerce  from  one  State  to  another  State, 
and  the  licensee  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
common  carrier  for  all  purposes  of  regulation 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Sec.  19.  With  respect  to  disability  or  death 
of  an  employee  resulting  from  any  injury 
occurring  in  connection  with  the  construc- 
tion, maintenance,  or  operations  of,  a  deep- 
water  port  faculty,  compensation  shall  be 
payable  under  the  provisions  of  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Act  (44  SUt.  1424)  as  amended  (33 
use.  901-960).  For  the  purposes  of  apply- 
ing that  Act  to  deepwater  port  facilities — 

(1)  the  term  "emploree"  does  not  Include 
a  master  or  a  crewmember  of  any  vessel,  or 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
or  any  agency  thereof,  or  of  any  State,  or 
foreign  government,  or  of  any  subdivision; 

(2)  employment  in  the  construction,  main- 
tenance, or  operation  of  a  deepwater  port  fa- 
cility shall  be  deemed  to  be  "maritime  em- 
ployment"; and 

(3)  deepwater  port  facilities  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  located  in  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

Sec.  20.  Except  in  a  situation  involving 
force  majeure,  a  licensee  of  a  deepwater  port 
faculty  may  not  permit  a  vessel,  registered 
in  or  flying  the  flag  of  a  foreign  state,  to 
call  at.  or  otherwise  utilize,  a  deepwater  port 
facility  licensed  under  this  Act  unless  (1) 
the  foreign-flag  state  Involved,  by  specific 
agreement  with  the  United  States  has  agreed 
to  recognize  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  over  the  vessel  and  Its  personnel.  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
while  the  vessel  Is  at,  or  In  the  vicinity  of, 
the  deepwater  port  faculty,  and  (2)  the  ves- 
sel owner,  or  bareboat  charterer,  has  desig- 
nated an  agent  In  the  United  States  for  the 
service  of  process  in  the  case  of  any  claim 
or  legal  proceeding  resulting  from  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  vessel  or  Its  personnel  whUe 
at.  or  In  the  vicinity  of.  the  deepwater  port 
facility. 

Sec  21.  All  United  States  officials,  includ- 
ing those  officials  responsible  for  the  imple- 
mentation and  enforcement  of  United  States 
laws  applicable  to  a  deepwater  port  faculty, 
shall  at  all  times  be  afforded  reasonable  ac- 
cess to  a  deepwater  port  faculty  licensed  un- 
der this  Act  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  laws 
under  their  Jurisdiction  or  otherwise  carrying 
out  their  responsibUities. 

Sec  22.  No  person  shall  on  the.  ground  of 
sex  be  excluded  from  participation  in,  be 
denied  the  beneflts  of,  or  be  subjected  to  dls- 
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crimination  under  any  program  or  activity 
carried  on  or  receiving  assistance  under  this 
Act,  under  any  license  issued  under  this  Act, 
or  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Deepwater 
Port  Facilities  Commission.  This  provision 
will  be  enforced  through  agency  provisions 
and  rules  slmUar  to  those  already  estab- 
lished, with  respect  to  racial  and  other  dis- 
crimination, under  title  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  However,  this  remedy  is  not  ex- 
clusive and  will  not  prejudice  or  cut  off  any 
other  legal  remedies  avaUable  to  a  discrlm- 
Inatee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection  with  the 

amendment  which  I  have  just  submitted 

for  printing,  I  also  include  for  printing 

in  the  Rjccord.  a  detailed  statement  in 

•    explanatfon  of  this  amendment: 

ezxplanatory  statement  of  amendment  in 

Nature  of  Sxjbstttute 

On  November  28,  1973.  the  Committee  on 
Pubhc  Works  reported   the  blU   H.R.   10701 

(House  Report  No.  93-S68).  Since  that  time, 
as  a  resTolt  of  numerous  meetings  with  other 
Interested  Conunlttees  and  further  consider- 
ation of  the  bill,  we  have  prepared  an  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  which 
will  be  offered  on  the  floor  in  accordance  with 
H.  Res.  1139,  which  grants  a  rule  on  HJt. 
10701  and  which  provides  that  it  shall  be 
m  order  to  consider  this  amendment  as  ah 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to 
H.R.  10701.  The  purpose  of  this  sUtement  Is 
to  provide  a  deUUed  description  of  this 
amendment,      bf 

This  Nation  presently  faces  the  possibility 
of  a  long-term  energy  shortage  unless  steps 
are  taken  to  conserve  the  energy  available. 
'develop  new  sources  of  energy,  and  attain 
self-sufficiency  in  energy.  These  measures, 
however.  wiU  take  time.  And  even  when  the 
capability  for  energy  self-sufficiency  is  at- 
tained, it  can  be  anticipated  that  we  wlU  be 
Importing  significant  amounts  of  crude  oil 
and  petroleum  products.  If  the  crude  oU  and 
petroleum  products  are  to  be  Imported  ef- 
ficiently and  economically,  it  Is  necessary 
that  deepwater  port  facilities  be  constructed 
which  can  accommodate  the  new  very  large 
cargo  carriers. 

Potential  economic  savings  from  the  use 
of  supertankers  are  of  a  scale  that  will  ef- 
fectively compel  the  use  of  such  tankers  tar 
the  ocean  trazisport  of  crude  petroleum  im- 
ports. If  deepwater  port  facilities  are  not 
available  in  the  United  SUtes,  some  form  of 
transshipment,  with  delivery  of  crude  petro- 
leum or  petroleum  products  to  VS.  ports  In 
smaUer  vessels,  wlU  be  used.  This  Includes 
the  Ughterln^  of  deep-draft  ocean-going  ves- 
sels by  transfer  to  barges  at  locations  where 
naturaUy  deep  water  Is  available;  the  trans- 
f  shipment  of  crude  petroleum  from  deep- 
water  ports  In  the  Maritime  Provinces  of 
Canada  and  in  Carrlbean  Islands;  and  the 
refining  of  petroleum  products  for  shipment 
to  the  United  States  at  Canadian  and  Carib- 
bean locaUons.  These  alternaUve  aolutions 
wUl  Involve  higher  economic,  and  possibly 
environmental,  cosU. 

Ports,  harbors,  and  entrance  channels  serv- 
ing existing  refineries  do  not  have  sufficient 
depths  to  accommodate  supertankers.  New 
supcrUnkers  vary  In  size  up  to  640.000  dead 
weight  tons.  Such  tankers  can  carry  as  much 
as  5  mllUon  barrels  or  over  210  mlUlon  gal- 
lons of  oil.  Maximum  permissible  vessel 
drafts  are  typlcaUy  In  the  36-40  foot  range. 
'Whereas  supertankers  require  drafts  of  60 
feet  or  more. 

Offshore  facilities  for  discharging  crude 
petroleum  would  permit  direct  delivery  to 
the  United  SUtes  In  oceangoing  supertankers. 
They  also  offer  a  greater  degree  of  flexlblUty 
In  the  location  of  poru  and  new  refinery  ca- 
pacity, as  weU  as  a  range  of  design  and  engi- 
neering concepts  with  varying  economic  and 
eavlronmental  characteristics. 


A  report  submitted  to  the  UJ3.  Army  Engi- 
neer Institute  for  Water  Resources  by  Rob- 
ert R.  Nathan  Associates  concludes  that  deep- 
water  port  faculties  on  the  East  Coast  would 
have  beneflt-ooet  ratios  of  up  to  8:1,  and 
those  in  the  Oulf  up  to  11:1. 

No  aspect  of  the  Impcat  and  export  of 
bulk  commodities  ranks  with  the  danger  of 
petroleum  spiUs  as  a  potential  soiu-ce  of  en- 
vironmental and  ecological  damage.  The  dan- 
ger of  the  uncontroUed  release  of  petroleum 
Into  the  environment  arises  primarily  from 
the  posslbUlty  of  accidental  coUlslcms  and 
groundings  of  vessels,  resulting  in  rupture 
of  Unks;  from  the  transfer  of  petroleum 
from  oceangoing  vessels  either  to  other  ves- 
sels or  Into  pipelines  and  Into  storage  tanks; 
and  from  the  possibility  of  leakage  from  the 
tanks  themselves.  The  degree  of  hazard  Is^ 
partly  a  function  of  the  volume  of  petroleum 
to  be  Imported  and  partly  a  function  of  the 
delivery  system  to  be  employed.  Including 
the  size,  design,  operation,  and  control  of 
vessel  movements,  and  the  design  and  con- 
trol of  all  other  equipment  and  operations 
related  to  the  transfer  and  storage  of  pe- 
troleum. There  Is  no  scientific  evidence  that 
superunkers  present,  or  need  to  present,  a 
greater  risk  than  do  smaller  ships.  The  size 
of  a  potential  splU  can  be  contrrtled  irre- 
spective of  ship  rtze.  Studies  Indicate  that 
the  probability  of  splUs  increases  drastically 
with  the  greater  congestion  of  waterways 
associated  with  the  use  of  smaUer  vessels. 
The  employment  of  large  vessels  and  deep- 
water  port  faciuties  wlU  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  the^-posslbillty  of  envlronmenui 
damage  from  spills. 

Adequate  authority  exists  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  construction  and  operation  of 
deepwater  port  facilities  within  the  terri- 
torial seas  of  the  United  SUtes.  Any  c<m- 
structlon,  dredging,  or  deposition  of  ma- 
terials In  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States  requires  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  and  the. Chief  of  Engineers.  The 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  SUtes  Include 
the  coasUl  waters  within  the  territin-lal 
bounds  of  the  United  SUtes  but  do  not  in- 
clude the  waters  t>eyond  this  point. 

There  are  authorities  which  could  be  em- 
ployed to  regulate  deepwater  port  faculties 
beyond  the  territorial  sea,  such  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior's  plpeime  regulation 
and  leasing  authority  under  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army's  authority  under  section 
4(f)  of  that  Act  which  extends  the  above 
mentioned  authority  of  the  Army  in  the  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  United  SUtes  to  artificial 
islands  and  fixed  structures  located  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf.  However,  these  and 
other  possible  authorities  do  not  provide  the 
type  of  comprehensive,  coordinated,  and  cen- 
tralized program  that  is  necessary  to  per- 
mit and  regulate  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  deepwater  port  facilities  beyond  the 
territorial  sea.  Additional  legislation  is  re- 
quired to  ensure  adequaU  Federal  regulatory 
authority  over  such  faculties,  and  to  mini- 
mize the  possibility  of  Jurisdictional  confUcU 
among  Federal  agencies  or  between  Federal 
and  Stau  agencies. 
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reasonable  use   or  the  high  seas 

As  a  matter  of  international  law,  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  deepwater  ports  pro- 
viding loading  and  utUoadlng  faculties  for 
the  United  Sutes.  but  located  on  the  con- 
tinental shelf  beyond  its  territorial  waUrs. 
may  be  explained  in  terms  of  a  "reasonable 
use  of  the  high  seas." 

In  general,  it  is  considered  that  con- 
sUuctlon  and  operation  of  a  deepwater  port 
outside  our  territorial  waters  may  be  Justi- 
fied as  a  "reasonable  use"  c<  the  high  Mas. 
Article  a  of  the  ConvenUon  on  the  High 
Seas  prohibits  nations  from  asssrtlng  sover- 
eignty over  areas  of  the  high  aeaa.  But  this 


same  article  also  Indicates  the  extent  of 
freedom  to  use  the  high  seas,  noting  spec- 
ifically freedom  of  navigation,  freedom  of 
fishing,  freedom  to  lay  cables  and  pipelines, 
and  freedom  to  fly  over  the  high  seas.  This 
list  Is  expres^y  made  non-exclusive.  TTibs. 
there  Is  room  for  nations  to  underUke  new 
uses  of  the  high  seas  which  do  not  unduly 
interfere  with  the  freedoms  of  others.  In 
the  modern  era.  a  strong  case  can  be  made 
that  deepwater  ports  are  an  accepUble  adap- 
tation of  hl^h  seas  usage  and  necessary  con,- 
comlUnt  of  freedom  of  navigation. 

Since  constrxictlon  and  operation  of  deep- 
water  poru  is  In  fact  a  reasonable  use  of 
the  high  seas,  an  adequate  Jurisdictional 
basis  to  ensure  safe  and  efficient  operation 
of  such  faculties  must  be  inherent  in  the 
usage  right.  Thus,  both  with  respect  to  per- 
sons on  the  deepwater  port,  regardless  of 
their  nationality,  and  with  respect  to  ves- 
sels docked  at  the  deepwater  port,  regardless 
of  theh-  country  of  registry,  the  right  to 
enforce  the  necessary  laws  and  regulations 
Is  implicit  in  the  right  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  use  the  high  seas  for  deepwater  port  pur- 
poses. Indeed,  If  such  Jurisdiction  were  not 
present,  the  reasonable  use  concept  would 
have  little  meaning. 

Therefore,  it  is  concluded  that  no  major 
obsUcles  to  the  assertion  of  federal  Juris- 
diction over  the  construction  and  operation 
of  a  deepwater  port  exist,  either  as  a  matter 
of  International  law,  or  as  a  matter  of  do- 
mestic law. 

BACKGROUND 

The  matter  of  deepwater  port  faculties  Is 
one  which  has  received  the  attention  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  for  a  number  of 
years.  Historically,  thu  Committee  has  con- 
sidered and  recommended  projects  for  the 
improvement  of  navigation,  both  In  the  In- 
land and  coasUl  waters  of  the  Nation.  These 
projects,  carried  out  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  EnglneersL  have  made  possible  the  efficient 
and  econonflc  transporutlon  of  goods  neces- 
sary to  our  economy  and  our  sUndard  of 
living.  In  particular,  these  projecU  are  viui 
to  the  transportation  of  fuels  for  energy.  The 
Inland  waterways  carry  coal  and  petroleum 
products.  And  the  coastal  harbors  reeom- 
ntended  by  this  Committee  and  constructed 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  handle  the  crude 
oU  and  petroleum  producU  which  we  im- 
port from  other  countries. 

Commencing  in  1971.  the  CJorps  of  Engi- 
neers was  authorized  to  undertake  studies  on 
the  feaslbUlty  of  deepwaUr  porte  <m  the  At- 
lanUc.  Gulf,  and  Pacific  Coasts,  We  have  had 
access  to  the  basic  field  level  reports  and  all 
of  the  consultanU'  reports,  such  as  those 
prepared  for  the  Corps  by  Arthur  D.  Little. 
Inc..  and  Robert  R.  Nathan  Associates.  In 
addition,  the  Committee  Inspected  deepwater 
port  faculties  In  Saudi  Arabia,  Humber  Es- 
tuary, England,  and  Bantry  Bay,  Ireland,  ob- 
serving their  operation  and  speaking  with 
represenutlves  of  the  countries  and  firms 
Involved  and  gaining  the  benefit  of  their 
expei:ence.  The  Information  we  have,  and 
which  we  have  considered,  is  as  thorough 
nnd  complete  as  any  informaUon  available  on 
deepwater  ports. 

It  was  with  this  background  that  we  de- 
termined that  deepwater  port  legislation  was 
necessary.  We  were  aware,  of  course,  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  had  been 
suggested  by  some  as  the  proper  agency  to 
handle  the  licensing  of  deepwater  port  facul- 
ties, and  we  gave  this  very  serious  considera- 
tion. We  ooncluded.  however,  that  the  De-  ' 
partment  of  the  Interior  did  not  possess  the 
requisite  jurisdiction  and  experience  to  qual- 
ify as  the  sole  Federal  agency  to  oversee  the 
construction  of  deepwater  port  facilities.  The 
key  aspects  of  these  faculties  do  not  Involve 
mineral  exploration  ami  ezplotUtlon,  wtilcli 
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Is  where  Interior's  expertise  lies,  but  rather 
navigation  and  transportation. 

We  also  gave  very  serious  consideration  to 
placing  the  licensing  responsibility  in  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  TJiU  would  have  made 
sense  since  It  would  simply  have  been  an 
extension  beyond  the  3-mUe  limit  of  the 
authority  the  Corps  presently  has  within  the 
3-mUe  limit. 

In  the  end  we  concluded  that  because  of 
the  many  Federal  agencies  concerned  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  with  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  deepwater  port  facil- 
ities, a  Commission  should  t>e  established, 
composed  of  the  heads  of  the  directly  in- 
terested agencies  to  issue  the  licenses.  The 
members  of  the  Conunlssion  are  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Conmierce.  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

In  November  of  1973.  our  Committee  re- 
ported out  H.R.  10701.  PoUowlng  this  action, 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee reported  out  a  deepwater  port  bill — H.B. 
5898 — in  December  of  that  year. 

Our  committee,  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
committees,  pursuant  to  an  agreement 
between  the  Chairmen  of  the  Committees, 
Jointly  requested  a  r\Ue  on  H.K.  S898  which 
woxild  provide  that  HJi.  10701  would  be  in 
order  as  an  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  An  appearance  was  scheduled  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee  on  December  11. 
1973.  but  was  deferred  at  the  last  moment 
because  of  other  pending  business  t>efore 
the  Rules  Committee.  Thereafter,  on  Janu- 
ary 22,  1973,  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  to  request  the  rule.  At  that 
January  22  meeting  the  Rules  Committee 
requested  that  the  Committees  Involved  try 
to  agree  on  a  new  request  for  considera- 
tion by  the  Rules  Committee  and  that  they 
also  consider  matters  relating  to  domestic 
control  over  deepwater  port  faculties  and 
State  involvement  and  control  which  were 
brought  up  at  the  meeting. 
Following  that,  we  mad( 
reach  such  an  agreement 
Committees.  The  Chalrmi 
Worlta  Committee  establ. 
hoc  subcommittee  comprli 
hers  of  the  Committee 

counterparts  on  the  oth(„ ^„.  .,„- 

merous  meetings  were  held  between  the  staffs 
of  the  three  Committees  and  a  preliminary 
draft  was  put  together  for  the  staffs  to  dis- 
cuss with  their  respective  Committee  mem- 
bers. Following  this,  repeated  attempts  on 
our  Committee's  part  to  Institute  further 
discussions  were  made,  but  proved  fruitless. 
During  these  efforts  to  reach  agreement, 
however,  we  did  have  an  opportunity  to  com- 
pare the  provisions  of  our  bill  with  those  of 
the  other  bill  and  to  examine  both  with 
great  care.  As  a  result,  we  were  able  to  draft 
an  amendment  to  our  bill  which  improves 
upon  its  original  provisions,  utilizes  con- 
cepts in  the  other  bUl  which  we  determined 
to  be  of  value,  and  adds  new  provisions  which 
we  found  to  be  desirable.  It  is  this  amend- 
ment which  Is  to  be  offered  on  the  floor  as 
an  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
H.  Res.  1139,  as  reported,  provides  that 
this  amendment  will  be  In  order  as  an 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
to  H.R.  10701.  If  this  amendment  is  not 
agreed  to,  then  the  text  of  H.R.  11951,  re- 
ported out  by  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  as  an  amended  ver- 
sion of  its  original  legislation,  wlU  be  In 
order  as  an  amendment  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

SUBSTU'UTK  AMXNDMZNT 

The  substantive  changes  to  H.R.  10701 
contalced  In  the  substitute  amendment  ara 
as  foUows.  HJI.  10701  contained  the  concept 
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of  an  "adjacent  State,"  which  was  the  State 
whose  coast  is  nearer  than  that  of  any  other 
State  to  the  proposed  deepwater  port  facil- 
ity and  In  which  aU  or  the  major  part  of 
the  directly  related  land-based  facilittes 
would  be  located.  An  adjacent  State  was 
given  a  preference  in  the  granting  of  a  li- 
cense for  the  port  facility,  and  no  license 
control  co\ild  be  granted  for  a  proposed  fa- 
cility imless  the  adjacent  State  had  an  en- 
vironmental program  which  Included  con- 
struction of  deepwater  ports  and  the  pro- 
posed facility  and  the  direcUy  related  land- 
based  facilities  were  consistent  with  the 
environmental  program.  These  concepts  have 
been  somewhat  modified  In  the  amendment. 
A  preference  in  the  granting  of  a  license 
is  given  to  a  State  if  its  coast  Is  nearer  than 
that  of  any  other  State  to  the  proposed 
faclUty  and  If  60  percent  or  more  of  the 
design  receiving  capacity  for  crude  oil  and 
petroleum  products  Is  to  be  located  in  the 
State. 

This  provision  is  Intended  to  give  a  State 
the  opportunity,  if  it  desires,  to  construct 
and  operate  a  deepwater  port  faculty.  The 
State  must,  of  course,  meet  all  of  the  other 
requirements  of  the  legislation  and  must, 
Bs  any  other  applicant,  show  In  its  appli- 
cation that  It  has  a  bona  fide  intent  to 
construct  and  operate  a  deepwater  port  fa- 
culty, and  that  it  will  have  the  capabUlty 
to  do  so,  if  granted  the  license.  With  regard 
to  the  requirement  for  an  environmental 
program  Including  deepwater  ports,  the 
amendment  applies  that  requirement  In  the 
case  of  a  State  whose  coast  is  nearer  the 
proposed  port  faculty  than  that  of  any  other 
State  and  also  In  the  case  of  a  SUte  in 
which  50  percent  or  more  of  the  design  re- 
ceiving capacity  for  crude  oU  and  petroleum 
products  is  to  be  located. 

H.R.  10701  provided  that  the  Deepwater 
Port  Facilities  Commission  could  not  issue 
a  license  unless  it  had  first  considered  the 
economic  effects  of  the  deepwater  port  facil- 
ity on  existing  nearby  ports.  This  provision 
has  been  changed  in  the  amendment  to  pro- 
vide that  if  a  port  of  a  State  has  existing 
plans  for  construction  of  a  deep  draft  har- 
bor and  also  has  either  an  ongoing  Corps 
of  Engineers  study  for  the  harbor  or  has  ap- 
plied for  a  Corps  permit  to  construct  the 
harbor,  then  the  Conunlssioner  cannot  issue 
a  license  for  a  port  faculty  off  the  coast 
of  that  State  unless  it  has  compared  the 
economic,  social  and  environmental  effects  of 
the  Inshore  and  offshore  facilities  and  de- 
termined which  of  the  two  is  more  in  the- 
national  Interest. 

In  the  amendment,  the  provisions  concern- 
ing cleanup  of  ollspUls  and  compensation 
for  damages  caused  by  oilspllls  are  consid- 
erably strengthened.  The  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation is  authorized  to  remove  oU  spilled 
from  a  vessel  using  a  deepwater  port  facil- 
ity or  en  route  to  or  departing  from  the  fa- 
cility while  in  the  vicinity  of  the  faciUty. 
The  Secretary  is  also  directed  to  prepare 
contingency  plans  for  the  removal  of  such 
oil.  An  owner  or  operator  of  a  vessel  U  liable 
to  the  United  States  for  the  cleanup  costs 
incurred,  unless  he  can  prove  that  the  spill 
was  caused  solely  by  an  act  of  God,  an  act 
of  war,  negligence  on  the  part  df  the  United 
States,  or  an  act  or  omission  of  a  third  party. 
The  Intem'atlonal  Convention  on  Civil 
Liability  for  Oil  Pollution  Damage  and  the 
International. Convention  on  the  Establish- 
ment of  an  International  Fund  for  Compen- 
sation for  Oil  Pollution  Damage  are  two 
treaties  which  are  presently  under  consider- 
ation by  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  leg- 
islation provides  that  when  these  treaties 
Are  In  force  their  provisions  concerning 
cleanup  of  oilspUIs  and  liability  for  dam- 
ages will  become  applicable  insofar  as  they 
cover  areas  provided  for  In  the  legislation. 
Where  the  treaties'  provisions  are  not  appli- 
cable the  provisions  of  the  legislation  would 


continue  to  govern.  The  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  govern- 
ing cleanup  of  oil  spills  from  onshore  facil- 
ities into  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States  (Sec.  311)  are  made  applicable  to 
deepwater  port  facilities. 

The  amendment  creates,  as  a  body  cor- 
porate, the  Deepwater  Port  Liability  Author- 
ity, to  administer  the  Deepwater  Port  Lia- 
bility Fund.  There  Is  one  fund  for  all  of  the 
deepwater  ports.  The  Fund  is  liable  for  clean- 
up costs  resulting  from  antoilspiU  from  a 
vessel  using  a  deepwater  port  facility  or 
en  route  to  or  departing  from  such  a  fa- 
cility while  in  the  vicinity  of  the  facility. 
It  Is  also  liable  for  damages  to  real  and 
personal  property  within  the  territorial  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  caused  by  such 
an  oilspill.  The  Fund  Is  not  liable  for  any 
damages  if  it  can  prove  that  the  damages 
were  caused  by  an  act  of  war,  or  by  the  neg- 
ligence of  a  damaged  party  making  a  claim. 
The  limit  of  liability  for  any  one  oilspill  is 
$100  million. 

To  establish  the  Fund,  each  port  facility 
licensee  is  to  collect  a  fee  of  4  cents  per  barrel 
of  oil  unloaded  untU  the  Fund  reaches  the 
$100  million  level  or  until  the  International 
treaties  on  oU  spills  come  into  effect,  at  which 
point  2  cents  per  barrel  Is  to  be  collected.  No 
fee  Is  to  be  coUected  when  the  Fund  contains 
$100  million  or  more.  The  Fund  is  subrogated 
to  the  rights  of  any  claimant  who  is  compen- 
sated from  the  Fund. 

The  amendment  adds  a  provision  directing 
the  Commission  to  include  in  any  deepwater 
port  facility  license  provisions  necessary  to 
ensure  domestic  control  over  the  port  facility. 
The  amendment  adds  a  provision  prohibit- 
ing a  deepwater  port  licensee  from  allowing  a 
foreign  vessel  to  use  the  facility  unless  the 
foreign  flag  state  Involved  has  agreed  to  rec- 
ognize United  States  Jurisdiction  over  the 
vessel  and  its  personnel  for  the  purpose  of  the 
deepwater  i>ort  legislation  and  has  designated 
an  agent  in  the  United  States  for  the  service 
of  process. 

The  amendment  Includes  specific  provisions 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating  to  is- 
sue rules  of  the  Department  in  which  the 
Coast  Guard  Is  operating  to  issue  rules  and 
regulations  relating  to  the  safety  of  life  and 
property  in  the  water  adjacent  to  deepwater 
port  facilities.  The  Secretary  Is  also  directed 
to  designate  a  safety  zone  surrounding  each 
deepwater  port  facility. 

HIGHLIGRTS  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 

The  amendment  estabUshes  a  Deepwater 
Port  Facilities  Commission  to  grant  licenses 
for  the  construction  and  operation  of  the 
deepwater  port  facilities.  The  Commission's* 
license  is  the  only  Federal  license  required. 
One  environmental  Impact  statement  for 
each  license  is  prepared  by  the  Commission. 

A  State  is  granted  a  preference  in  receiving 
a  deepwater  port  license  if  the  State  meets  all 
of  the  requirements  of  the  legislation.  If  the 
deepwater  port  is  closer  to  the  State's  coast 
than  to  the  coast  of  any  other  State,  and  if 
50  percent  or  more  of  the  design-receiving 
capacity  for  crude  oil  and  petroleum  products 
is  to  be  located  in  the  State. 

In  the  cases  of  a  State  whose  coast  Is  nearer 
the  port  faciUty  than  that  of  any  other  State, 
no  license  may  be  issued  for  the  port  faculty 
unless  the  State  has  an  environmental  pro- 
gram which  includes  construction  of  port 
facilities  off  its  coast  and  the  port  faculty 
and  directly  related  land-based  facilities  are 
consistent  with  the  program.  The  same  Is 
true  for  any  State  in  which  60  percent  or 
more  of  the  design-receiving  capacity  for 
crude  oU  and  petroleum  products  from  the 
port  faculty  is  located. 

No  license  can  be  issued  untU  the  Commis- 
sion has  considered  the  economic,  environ- 
mental, aesthetic,  and  regional  effects  of  the 
port  faculty  on  all  other  significantly  affected 
States  (States  whose  shorelines  might  suffer 
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environmental  harm  as  a  result  of  the  port 
facility). 

Two  or  more  States  are  authorized  to 
negotiate  or  enter  into  agreements  or  com- 
pacts, not  In  conflict  with  any  law  or  treaty 
of  the  United  Statee,  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  deepwater  po«t  faculties, 
and  the  establishment  of  agencies  to  imple- 
ment the  compacts. 

Provisions  are  Included  for  the  cleanup  of 
oU  fttpUla.  and  a  Deepwater  Port  Liability 
Fund  is  established  to  cover  cleanup  coets 
and  damages  caused  by  oil  spUls.  The  amend- 
ment contains  provisions  to  Insure  domestic 
control  of  construction  and  operation  of 
deepwater  port  facilities. 

SECTION-BT-SECnOK   ANALYSIS   SUBSTm'TE 
AMENDMENT 

Section  1.  This  section  defines  certain 
key  phrases  and  words  used  In  the  bUl. 

Section  a.  This  section  provides  for  the  is- 
suance of  licenses  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  construction  and  operation  of  a 
deepwater  port  facility  (a  facility  off  the 
coast  of  the  U.S.,  beyond  Its  territorial  seas, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  unloading  crude  oil 
and  petroleum  products).  No  one  may  con- 
struct or  ofterate  such  a  facility  without  ob- 
talnmg  a  license. 

A  State  Is  granted  a  preference  In  receiving 
a  deepwater  port  license  If  the  State  meets 
all  of  the  requirements  of  the  legislation.  If 
the  deepwater  port  Is  closer  to  the  State's 
coast  than  to  the  coast  of  any  other  State, 
and  If  60  percent  or  more  of  the  design-re- 
ceiving capacity  for  crude  oU  and  petroleum 
products  Is  to  be  located  in  the  State. 

The  State  is  to  be  notified  whenever  an 
application  for  a  license  to  build  a  port  facil- 
ity off  its  coast  Is  made,  and  the  State  has 
up  to  180  days  to  Itself  apply  for  a  license.  It 
is  Intended  that  the  notification  be  sent  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State. 

Ucense  applications  are  filed  with  the 
Deepwater  Port  Facilities  Commission.  The 
Commission  Is  authorized  to  Issue  a  license 
after  it  determines  that  the  applicant  is  fi- 
nancially responsible,  has  the  power  to  sue 
and  be  sued  (or  if  a  State,  it  has  consented 
to  be  sued  In  connection  with  the  port  facil- 
ity), the  faculty  wiU  not  interfere  with  rea- 
sonable uses'of  the  high  seas,  and  the  faculty 
wUl  be  located,  constructed  and  operated  In 
a  manner  which  wUl  minimize  or  prevent  any 
adverse  significant  environmental   effects. 

Licenses  are  to  be  for  a  term  of  no  more 
tlian  30  years,  with  preferential  right  In  the 
licensee  to  renew.  Ucenses  must  include  con- 
diUons  to  instnre  that  a  bona  fide  effort  to 
construct  is  made. 

In  the  case  of  a  SUte  whose  coast  is  nearer 
the  port  faculty  than  that  of  any  other  SUte 
no  license  may  be  Issued  for  the  port  facility 
unless  the  State  has  an  environmental  pro- 
gram which  Includes  construction  of  deep- 
water  ports  off  Its  coast  and  the  port  facility 
and  the  directly  related  land-based  faculties 
are  consUtent  with  the  environmental  pro- 
gram. The  same  is  true  for  any  State  In  which 
50  percent  or  more  of  the  design-receiving 
capacity  for  crude  oil  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts from  the  port  faculty  is  located.  This 
aaows  3  SUtes  at  the  moat  to  prevent  the 
construction  of  a  proposed  port  faculty  by 
not  having  an  envlronmenUl  program  in- 
cluding such  facilities. 

Also,  no  license  can  be  Issued  untU  the 
Commission  has  considered  the  economic 
envlronmenUl,  esthetic,  and  regional  effect^ 
of  the  port  faculty  on  all  other  significantly 
affected  States  (SUtea  whose  shorelines 
might  suffer  environmental  harm  as  a  result 
of  the  port  faciUty) . 

If  a  port  of  a  Bute  has  existing  plans  for 
construction  of  a  deep  draft  harbor  and  also 
has  either  an  ongoing  Corps  of  Engineers 
study  for  the  harbor  or  has  appUed  for  a 
Corps  permit  to  construct  the  harbor,  a^** 
the  Port  applies  to  the  Commlaalon  for  a  de- 


termination within  thirty  days  of  the  date 
of  the  license '«ppllcatlon,  then  the  Com- 
mission cannot  issue  a  license  for  a  port 
faculty  off  the  coast  of  that  State  unless  It 
has  compared  the  economic,  aodal  and  en^ 
vlronmental  effects  of  the  inshore  and  off- 
shore faculties  and  determined  which  of  the 
two  is  more  In  the  national  Interest. 

It  is  Intended  that  the  in-depth  review  re- 
quired by  this  section  shaU  be  promptly 
initiated  and  completed  within  the  time  pro- 
vided for  In  Sec.  3(d),  namely,  within  120 
days  after  receipt  of  agency  certifications  or 
after  completion  of  any  hearings,  whichever 
Is  later. 

Section  3.  This  section  establishes  the 
Deepwater  Port  Faculties  Commission,  to  is- 
sue the  deepwater  port  licenses.  The  Com- 
mission Is  composed  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportetlon,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  EnvlronmenUl  Protection  Agen- 
cy, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  Is  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  and  furnishes  the  adminis- 
trative personnel  to  carry  out  the  function  of 
the  Commls,slon. 

Only  one  Federal  license — from  the  Com- 
mission—is  required  for  a  port  facUlty.  With 
regard  to  other  Federal  licenses  or  permits 
which  might  otherwise  be  required  for  the 
facility,  the  bill  provides  a  procedure  whereby 
these  requirements  will  be  met.  The  Commis- 
sion must  promptly  forward  a  copy  of  each 
application  it  receives  to  those  Federal 
agencies  with  Jurisdiction  over  any  aspect 
of  the  construction  and  operation  of  a 
facility.  No  license  may  be  issued  until  those 
agencies  have  certified  to  the  Commission 
that  the  aspect  of  the  faculty  under  their 
Jurisdiction  meets  the  requirenvents  of  the 
laws  which  they  administer.  A  single  envl- 
ronmenUl Impact  sUtement  is  to  be  pre- 
pared by  the  Commission  In  granting  or 
denying  a  llcende.  If  such  a  sUtement  is 
required  by  the  National  EnvlronmenUl 
Policy  Act  of  1969.  The  certifying  agencies 
wlU  provide  input  to  the  Commission  for 
the  environmental  impact  statement. 

The  certification  must  be  issued  or  denied 
within  120  days  following  transmltUl  of  a 
copy  of  the  application  to  the  agencies.  The 
Cixnmission  must  issue  or  deny  the  license 
within  120  days  alter  receipt  of  the  certifica- 
tions or  after  completions  of  any  hearings, 
whichever  is  later. 

Section  4.  This  section  covers  the  pro- 
cedures for  the  submission  and  considera- 
tion of  applications  for  Ucenses.  It  provides 
for  the  prescription  by  the  Commission  of 
regulations,  the  publication  of  notices  of  ap- 
plications in  the  Federal  Register,  the  hold- 
ing of  at  least  one  putdlc  hearing  on  each  ap- 
plication, and  the  resolution  of  factual  Issues 
by  an  evidentiary  hearing. 

Section  5.  This  section  provides  for  Ju- 
dicial review  of  a  Commission  order  grant- 
ing or  denying  a  license,  when  such  review 
is  timely  sought  by  a  person  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  order. 

Section  6.  This  section  directs  the  Com- 
mission to  inclnde  cerutn  conditions,  as  a 
minimum,  in  any  license  It  Issues.  These  are 
as  follows: 

( 1 )  Conditions  to  ensure  that  the  operation 
of  the  faculty  wUl  not  substantially  lessen 
competition  or  create  a  monopoly,  Includ- 
mg  a  requirement  of  non-dlscrlmlnatory  ac- 
cess at  reasonable  rates. 

(2)  Provisions  requiring  that.  If  a  license 
la  revolMd  or  expires  and  la  not  reissued,  or 
if  the  licensee  abandona  the  facility,  the 
licensee  will  render  the  facility  barmleM  to 
navigation  and  the  environment.   ^ 

(3)  Fees  as  reimbursement  for  the  cost  of 
Federal  activities  occasioned  by  the  port 
faculty. 

(4)  Measures  to  meet  U.S.  International 
obligations. 


(5)  Measures  to  prevent  or  minimize  the 
poUutlon  of  the  surrounding  waters,  includ- 
ing payment  of  cleanup  costs. 

(6)  Provisions  for  the  temporary  storage 
of  hazardous  subsUnces. 

(7)  Provisions  to  insure  domestic  control 
over  the  port  facility. 

This  section  also  provides  that  if  a 
licensee  becomes  bankrupt  and  unable  to 
render  the  faculty  harmless  to  navigation 
and  the  environment,  the  United  States  wUl 
do  so  to  the  extent  not  covered  by  a  bond 
as  may  have  been  required  by  the  Commis- 
sion. ^ 

Section  7.  This  section  provides  for  the  re- 
moval of  oil  spills  and  for  liability  for  dam- 
ages caused  by  oil  spills. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  Is  au- 
thorized to  remove  oil  spUIed  from  a  vessel 
using  a  deepwater  port  facUity  or  en  route 
to  or  departing  from  the  faculty  whUe  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  facility.  The  Secretary  Is 
also  directed.^  to  prepare  contingency  plans 
for  the  removal  of  such  oU.  An  owner  or 
operator  of  a  vessel  is  liable  to  the  United 
States  for  the  cleanup  costs  incurred,  unless 
he  can  prove  that  the  spill  was  caused  solely 
by  an  act  of  God.  an  act  of  war.  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  or  an  act 
or  omission  of  a  third  party. 

The  International  Oonvention  on  Civil 
LlabUlty  for  OH  Pollution  Damage  and  the 
International  Convention  on  the  Establish- 
ment of  an  International  Fund  for  Com- 
pensation for  Oil  Pollution  Damage  are  two 
treaties  which  are  presently  under  consider- 
ation by  the  nations  of  the  world.  The 
legislation  provides  that  when  these  treaties 
are  in  force  their  provisions  concerning 
cleanup  of  oilspllls  and  liability  for  damages 
wUl  become  applicable  Insofar  as  they  cover 
areas  provided  for  In  the  legislation.  Where 
the  treaties'  provisions  are  not  applicable 
the  provisions  of  the  legislation  would  con- 
Unue  to  govern.  The  provisions  of  the  TtA- 
eral  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  governing 
cleanup  oi  oil  spUls  from  onshore  faculties 
Into  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
SUtes  are  made  applicable  to  deepwater  port 
faculties. 

Section  8.  This  section  creates, 'as  a  body 
corporate,  the  Deepwater  Port  LlabUlty  Au- 
thority, to  administer  the  Deepwater  Port 
Uability  Fund.  The  Fund  is  liable  for  clean- 
up costs  resulting  from  any  oilspill  from  a 
vessel  tislng  a  deepwater  port  faculty  or  en 
route  to  or  departing  from  such/a  facility 
while  in  the  vicinity  of  the  facm«f!  it  is  also 
liable  for  damages  to  real  an(l<^er8onal  prop- 
erty within  the  terrttortal^&iadlctlon  of  the 
United  States  caused  hjp^ch  an  oilspill.  The 
Fund  is  not  liable  |«faiiy  damages  if  It  can 
prove  that  the  damages  were  caused  by  an 
act  of  war,  or  by  the  negligence  of  a  dam- 
aged party  making  a  claim.  The  limit  of  lia- 
bility for  any  one  oilspill  U  $100  million. 

To  establish  the  Fund,  each  port  faculty 
licensee  is  to  collect  a  fee  of  4  cents  per  bar- 
rel o*  rtl  unloaded  until  the  Fund  reaches 
the  $100  mUllon  level  or  until  the  Intema- 
tiMial  treaties  on  oilspllls  come  Into  effect,  at 
which  point  2  cents  per  barrel  is  to  be  col- 
lected. No  fee  is  to  t>e  coUected  when  the 
Fund  contains  $100  mlllimi  or  more.  The 
Fund  Is  subrogated  by  the  rlghU  erf  any 
claimant  who  is  compensated  from  the  fund. 
Section  9.  This  section  provides  for  the 
imposition  of  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more 
than  $25,000  per  day  for  the  violaUon  of 
license  conditions  or  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Commission,  and  for  Judicial  review 
of  such  penalties. 

Section  10.  This  section  provides  that 
where  a  licensee  falls  to  comply  with  any 
provision  of  the  Act  or  regtilation  of  the 
Commission,  or  falls  to  pay  a  civil  penalty, 
the  Commission  may  file  a  court  action  to 
stispend  operattona  under  the  license  or.  if 
the  failure  to  comply  or  pay  Is  knowing  and 
c<»tlnties  for  90  days  after  ofllcial  notifica- 
tion, to  reTokethe  ileenae. 
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Section  II.  TbU  section  applies  thk  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  ,^^tes  to 
deepwater  port  facilities.  The  la^^bf  the 
State  whose  coast  is  nearest  the  port  facil- 
ity are  declared  to  be  the  law  of  the  United 
States  for  the  facility,  to  the  extent  they 
ire  not  Inconsistent  with  Federal  law.  Also, 
-oreign  flag  vessels  and  others  not  nationals 
of  the  United  States  who  use  the  port  facil- 
ity are  deemed  to  consent  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  for  purposes  of  the 
deepwater  port  legislation. 

This  section  also  provides  that  a  State 
whose  coast  is  nearer  the  port  facility  than 
that  of  any  other  State  and  in  which  50  per- 
cent or  vaon  of  the  design  receiving  capac- 
ity for  crude  oil  and  petroleiun  products  is 
located  may  fix  reasonable  fees  for  the  use 
of  the  facility.  Likewise,  that  State  and  any 
other  State  in  which  directly  related  pipe- 
lines and  tankfarms  are  located  may  fix 
reasonable  fees  for  the  use  of  these  land- 
based  faculties.  The  fees  are  limited  to  the 
economic  costs  attributable  to  the  port  or 
land-based  facilities  which  cannot  be  re- 
covered under  other  State  authority,  includ- 
ing ad  valorem  taxes,  and  to  enviroimiental 
and  administrative  costs  attributable  to  the 
faculties. 

This  section  provides  for  payments  to 
compensate  a  State  for  the  economic,  envi- 
ronmental, and  administrative  costs  attrib- 
utable to  the  construction  and  (^>eratlon 
of  a  deepwater  port  and  land-based  faculties. 
These  payments,  referred  to  as  fees,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Commission.  They 
are  limited  to  the  actxial  economic  costs  in- 
curred by  the  State  because  of  the  construc- 
tion and  c^eratlon  of  the  deepwater  port  fa- 
cilities wlilch  cannot  be  recovered  under 
other  State  authority.  Including  ad  valorem 
taxes,  and  to  the  environmental  and  ad- 
ministrative costs  attributable  to  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  deepwater 
port  facUiUes  and  land-based  faculties.  The 
section  was  carefully  drafted  so  as  not  to 
constitute  an  imposition  of  a  tax  on  im- 
ports but  rather,  as  indicated  above,  to  pro- 
vide compensation  for  certain  costs  attrib- 
utable to  the  deepwater  port  and  land- 
based  faculties. 

Section  12.  This  section  makes  it  clear  that 
any  faculties  connected  to  a  port  facility 
and  within  the  geographic  Jurisdiction  of  a 
State  are  subject  to  applicable  laws  and 
reg^llatlon8  of  the  State.  A  State  is  not  pre- 
cluded from  imposing  more  stringent  envi- 
ronmental or  safety  regiUatlons  when  not 
otherwise  prohibited  by  Federal  law. 

Section  13.  This  section  prohibits  the  use 
of  a  deepwater  port  facility  for  the  transship, 
ment  of  crude  oU  or  petroleum  products 
destined  for  locations  outside  the  United 
States. 

Settion  14.  This  section  grants  the  consent 
of  Congress  to  two  or  more  States  to  nego- 
tute  and  enter  into  agreements  or  compacts 
for  the  constructlojl  and  operation  of  deep- 
water  port  facUitii  and  the  establishment 
of  agencies  to  implfement  the  agreements  or 
compacts. 

Section  15.  This  section  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  in  consultation  with  the  Deep- 
water  P<Mt  Faculties  Commission,  to  seek  ef- 
fective International  action  and  cooperation 
in  support  of  the  policy  of  the  deepwater 
port  leglsUtion,  and  to  present  or  support 
proposals  for  the  development  of  interna- 
tional rules  and  regulations  relative  ito  the 
construction  and  operation  of  deepwater 
ports  and  navigation  safety  in  the  vicinity. 

Section  16.  This  section  authorises  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  in  which  the 
Coast  Gxiard  Is  operating  to  Issue  rules  and 
.-eguiatlons  relating  to  the  safety  of  life  and 
oroperty  In  the  waters  adjacent  to  deep- 
water  port  faciUtle*.  The  a»cr»t»xy  Is  also 
directed  to  deslgiute  a  safety  eone  sur- 
rounding each  deepwater  port  faculty. 


Section  17.  This  section  provides  that  deep- 
water  port  faculties  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
ports  or  places  within  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose  of  laws  relating  to  coastwise 
trade  (trade  between  ports  and  places  in  the 
United  States).  These  Include  laws  relating 
to  load  lines  on  vessels  (depths  to  which 
vessels  may  be  loaded)  and  laws  prohibiting 
the  use  of  foreign  vessels. 

Section  18.  This  section  provides  that  the 
deepwater  port  licensee  shall  be  a  common 
carrier  and  that  the  movement  of  oU  from 
the  faculty  to  the  United  States  by  pipeline 
is  subject  to  regulation  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

Section  19.  This  section  provides  that  for 
disability  or  death  of  an  employee  resulting 
from  injury  occurring  in  connection  with 
the  construction,  operation  or  maintenance 
of  a  deepwater  port  facUity,  compensation 
wUl  be  payable  under  the  Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act. 

Section  20.  This  section  prohibits  a  deep- 
water  port  licensee  from  allowing  a  foreign 
vessel  to  use  the  facUity  unless  the  foreign 
flag  state  Involved  has  agreed  to  recognize 
United  States  Jurisdiction  over  the  vessel 
and  its  personnel  for  the  purpose  of  the 
legislation  and  has  designated  an  agent  in 
the  United  States  for  the  service  of  process. 

Section  21.  This  section  requires  that 
United  States  officials  be  afforded  reasonable 
access  to  a  deepwater  port  faculty  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  their  responsibiUties. 

Section  22.  This  section  prohibits  discrim- 
ination on  the  grounds  of  sex  in  any  pro- 
gram or  activity  carried  on  or  receiving  as- 
sistance under  the  deepwater  port  legislation. 


PERMISSION  FOR  MANAGERS  TO 
FILE  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
UH.  7824,  TO  ESTABLISH  LEGAL 
SERVICES  CORPORATION 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  7824,  to  establish  a  Legal 
Services  Corporation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CONTEBKNCX  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  93-1039) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  biU  (HJl. 
7824)  to  establish  a  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion, and  fM"  other  puri>oees,  having  met, 
after  fuU  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recomend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment  as  follows-  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate 
amendment  insert  the  following: 

That  thU  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Legal 
Services  Corporation  Act  of  1974". 

Sec.  2.  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  foUowing  new  title: 

"TITLE   X— LEOAL   SERVICES    CORPORA* 
TION  ACT 

"STATEKKNT  OF  TXmUHOB  AND  OECLABATION  OF 
FUKPOSE 

"Sec.  1001.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

"(1)  there  Is  a  need  to  provide  equal  access 
to  the  Byst*m  of  Justice  In  our  Nation  for 
individuals  who  seek  redress  of  grievances; 

"(3)  there  Is  a  need  to  provide  high  quality 
legal  assistance  to  those  who  would  be  other- 


wise unable  to  afford  adeqtiate  legal  counsel 
and  to  continue  the  present  vital  legal  serv. 
ices  program: 

"(3)  providing  legal  assistance  to  those  who 
face  an  economic  barrier  to  adequate  legal 
counsel  wUl  serve  best  the  ends  of  Justice; 

"(4)  for  many  of  our  citizens,  the  avail- 
abUity  of  legal  services  has  reaffirmed  faith 
in  our  government  of  laws; 

"  (5)  to  preserve  Its  strength,  the  legal  serv- 
ices program  must  be  kept  free  from  the  In- 
fluence of  or  use  by  it  of  political  pressures; 
and 

"(6)  attorneys  providing  legal  assistance 
must  have  full  freedom  to  protect  the  best 
Interests  of  their  clients  In  keeping  with  the 
Code  of  Professional  Responsibility,  the  Can- 
ons of  Ethics,  and  the  high  standards  of  the 
legal  profession. 

"DEFINrriONS 

"Sec.  1002.  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term— 

"(I)  'Board'  means  the  Board  of  DU^ctors 
of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation; 

"(2)  'Corporation'  means  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  established  under  this  title; 

"(3)  'eligible  client*  means  any  person  &'- 
nanclally  unable  to  alTord  legal  assistance: 

"(4)  'Governor'  means  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  a  State; 

"(5)  "legal  assistance'  means  the  provision 
of  any  legal  services  consistent  with  the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  this  title; 

"(6)  'recipient'  means  any  grantee,  con- 
tractee,  or  recipient  of  financial  assistance 
described  In  clause  (A)  of  section  1006(a) 
(1): 

"(7)  'staff  attorney'  means  an  attorney 
who  receives  more  than  one-half  of  his  an- 
nual professional  Income  from  a  recipient 
organized  solely  for  the  provision  of  legal 
assistance  to  eligible  clients  under  this  title; 
and 

"(8)  'State'  means  any  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Oviam,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  any 
other  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States." 

"ESTABLISHMENT   OF   CORPOKATION 

"Sec.  1003.  (a)  There  is  esUbllshed  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  a  private  nonmember- 
shlp  nonprofit  corporation,  which  shaU  be 
known  as  the  Legal  Services  Corporation, 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  financial  sup- 
port for  legal  assistance  In  noncriminal  pro- 
ceedings or  matters  to  persons  financially 
unable  to  afford  legal  assistance. 

"(b)  The  Corporation  shall  maintain  Its 
principal  office  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  shall  maintain  therein  a  designated 
agent  to  accept  service  of  process  for  the 
Corporation.  Notice  to  or  service  upon  .«he 
agent  shaU  be  deemed  notice  to  or  service 
upon  the  Corporation. 

"(c)  The  Corporation,  and  any  legal  assist- 
ance programs  assisted  by  the  Corporation, 
shaU  be  eligible  to  be  treated  as  an  organLza- 
tlon  described  In  section  170(c)  (2)  (B)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  and  as  an  or- 
ganization described  in  section  601(c)(3)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  which  Is 
exempt  from  taxatlpn  under  section  501(a)  of 
such  Code.  If  such  treatments  are  conferred 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such 
Code,  the  Corporation,  and  legal  assistance 
programs  assisted  by  the  Corporation,  shall 
be  subject  to  all  provisions  of  such  Code 
relevant  to  the  conduct  of  organizations,  ex- 
empt from  taxation. 

"OOVKHNING    BOOT 

"Sec.  1004.  (a)  The  Corporation  shaU  bav*' 
a  Board  of  Directors  consisting  of  eleven  vot- 
ing members  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, no  more  than  six  of  whom  shall  be  of  the  * 
same  political  party.  A  majority  shall  be 
members  of  the  bar  of  the  highest  court  of 
any  State,  and  none  shall  be  a  fuU-tlme  em- 
ployee of  the  United  Statee. 
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"(b)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Board  shall  be  three  years,  except  that 
five  of  the  memljers  first  appointed,  as  desig- 
nated by  the  President  at  the  time  of  ap- 
pointment, shall  serve  for  a  term  of  two 
years.  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  con- 
tinue to  serve  until  the  successor  to  such 
member  has  been  appointed  and  qualified. 
The  term  of  Initial  members  shall  be  com- 
puted from  the  date  of  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Board.  The  term  of  each  member  other 
than  initial  members  shaU  be  computed  from 
the  date  of  termination  of  the  preceding 
term.  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  teem 
for  which  such  member's  predecessor  ^as 
appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the^  re- 
mainder of  such  term.  No  member  shall  be 
reappointed  to  more  than  two  consecutive 
terms  immediately  following  such  member's 
initial  term. 

"(c)  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  not, 
by  reason  of  such  membership,  be  deemed 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States. 

"(d)  The  President  shall  select  from  among 
the  voting  members  of  the  Board  a  chairman, 
who  shall  serve  for  a  tern»  of  three  years. 
Thereafter  the  Board  shall  annually  elect  a 
chairman  from  among  its  voting  members. 

"(e)  A  member  of  the  Board  may  be  re- 
moved by  a  vote  of  seven  members  for  mal- 
feasance in  office  or  for  persistent  neglect 
of  or  InabUlty  to  discharge  duties,  or  for  of- 
fenses involving  moral  turpitude,  and  for  no 
other  cause. 

"(f)  Within  six  mMiths  after  the  Srst 
meeting  of  the  Boardr  the  Board  shall  re- 
quest the  Governor  of  each  State  to  appoint 
a  nine-member  advisory  council  for  such 
State.  A  majority  of  the  meml>ers  of  the  ad- 
visory council  shall  be  appointed,  after  rec- 
ommendations have  been  received  from  the 
State  bar  association,  from  among  the  at- 
torneys admitted  to  practice  In  the  State, 
and  the  membership  of  the  council  shaU  be 
subject  to  annual  reappointment.  If  nine- 
ty days  have  elapsed  without  such  an  ad- 
visory council  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
the  Board  is  authorized  to  appoint  such  a 
council.  The  advisory  council  shaU  be 
charged  with  notifying  the  Corporation  of 
any  apparent  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  title  and  applicable  rules,  regulations, 
and  guidelines  promulgated  pursuant  to  this 
title.  The  advisory  council  shall,  at  the  same 
time,  furnish  a  copy  of  the  notification  to 
any  recipient  affected  thereby,  and  the  Cor- 
poration shall  allow  such  recipient  a  reason- 
able time  (but  In  no  case  less  than  thirty 
days)  to  reply  to  any  allegation  contained  in 
the  notification. 

"(g)  All  meetings  of  the  Board,  of  any 
executive  committee  of  the  Board,  and  of 
any  advisory  council  established  in'  connec- 
tion with  this  title  shall  be  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  any  mlnntes  of  such  public  meetings 
shall  be  avaUable  to  the  public,  unless  the 
membership  of  such  bodies,  by  two-thirds 
vote  on  those  eligible  to  vote,  determines 
that  an  executive  session  should  be  held  on 
a  q>eclfic  occasion. 

"(h)  The  Board  shaU  meet  at  least  four 
times  during  each  calendar  year. 

"orricERS  AND  employees 

"Sec.  1005.  (a)  The  Board  shall  appoint 
the  president  of  the  Corporation,  who  shall 
be  a  member  of  the  bar  of  the  highest  court 
of  a  State  and  shall  be  a  non-voting  ex 
officio  member  of  the  Board,  and  such  other 
officers  as  the  Board  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary. No  officer  of  the  Corporation  may  re- 
ceive any  salary  or  other  compensation  for 
services  from  any  source  other  than  the  C(»- 
poratlon  during  his  period  of  employment  by 
the  Corporation,  except  as  authorized  by  the 
Board.  All  officers  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure 
oj  the  Board. 

"(b)(1)  The  president  of  the  Corporation, 
subject  to  general  policies  established  by  the 
Board,  may  appoint  and  remove  such  em- 


ployees of  the  Corporation  as  he  determines 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Corporation. 

"(2)  No  political  test  or  political  qualifica- 
tion shall  be  used  in  selecting,  i^pointlng, 
promoting,  or  taking  any  other  personnel  ac- 
tion with  respect  to  any  officer,  agent,  or 
employee  of  the  Corporation  or  of  any  re- 
cipient, or  in  selecting  or  monitoring  any 
grantee,  contractor,  or  person  or  entity  re- 
ceiving financial  assistance  under  this  title. 

"(c)  No  member  of  the  Board  may  partici- 
pate in  any  decision,  action,  or  recommenda- 
tion with  respect  to  any  matter  which  di- 
rectly benefits  such  member  or  pertains  spe- 
cifically to  any  firm  or  organization  with 
which  such  member  is  then  associated  or  has 
been  associated  within  a  period  of  two  years. 

"(d)  Officers  and  employees  of  the  Corpo- 
.  ration  shall  be  compensated  at  rates  deter- 
mined by  the  Board,  but  not  in  excess  of  the 
rate  of  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
specified  in  section  6316  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code. 

"(e)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided  in  this  title,  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Corporation  shall  not  be  considered  of- 
ficers or  employees,  and  the  Corporation  shall 
not  be  considered  a  department,  agency,  or 
instrumentality,  of  the  Federal  Government. 

"(2)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  the  authority  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  to  review  and 
submit  comments  upon  the  Corporation's 
annual  budget  request  at  the  time  It  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress. 

"(f)  Officers  and  employees  of  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  considered  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  Federal  Government  for  purposes 
of  the  following  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code:  subchapter  I  of  chapter  81  (re- 
lating to  compensation  for  work  injuries); 
chapter  83  (relating  to  civil  service  retire- 
ment); chapter  87  (relating  to  life  insur- 
ance) ;  and  chapter  89  (relating  to  health  in- 
surance) .  The  Corporation  shall  make  con- 
tributions at  the  same  rates  applicable  to 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  under 
the  provisions  referred  to  in  this  subsection. 

"(g)  The  Corporation  and  Its  officers  and 
employees  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  552  of  title  5,  United  States  Code 
(relating  to  freedom  of  information). 

"POWERS,  DUTIES,  AND   LIMrTATIONS 

"Sec.  1006.  (a)  To  the  extent  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  exercise  the  powers  conferred  upon 
a  nonprofit  corporation  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Nonprofit  Corporation  Act  (except 
for  Section  1006(o)  of  title  29  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code) .  In  addition,  the  Corpora- 
tion is  authorized — 

"(1)(A)  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
qualified  programs  furnishing  legal  assist- 
ance to  eligible  clients,  and  to  make  grants 
to  and  contracts  virith — 

"(1)  individuals,  partnerships,  firms,  cor- 
porations, and  nonprofit  organizations,  and 

"(11)  State  and  local  governments  (oiUy 
upon  application  by  an  appropriate  State  or 
local  agency  or  institution  and  upon  a  spe- 
cial determination  by  the  Board  that  the 
arrangements  to  be  niade  by  such  agency  or 
institution  will  provide  services  which  wUl 
not  be  provided  adequately  through  non- 
governmental arrangements), 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  legal  assistance 
to  eligible  clients  under  this  title,  and  (B) 
to  make  such  other  grants  and  contracts  as 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and 
provisions  of  this  title; 

"(2)  to  accept  in  the  name  of  the  Cor- 
poration, and  employ  or  dispose  of  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title,  any 
money  or  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed, 
tangible  or  Intangible,  received  by  gift,  de- 
vise, t>equest,  or  otherwise;  and 

"(3)  to  provide,  either  directly  or  by  grant 
or  contract,  for — 


"(A)  research  (in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  3  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  Act  of  1974) , 

"(B)  training,  and 

"(C)  Information  clearinghouse  activities 
relating  to  the  provision  of  legal  assistance 
under  this  title,  and  for  technical  assistance 
in  connection  with  the  provision  of  legal 
assistance  to  eligible  clients. 

"(b)(1)  The  Corporation  shall  have  au- 
thority to  Insure  the  compliance  of  recipients 
and  their  employees  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title  and  the  rules,  regulations,  and 
guidelines  promulgated  pursuant  to  this 
title,  and  to  terminate,  after  a  hearing  in 
accordance  with  section  1011,  financial  sup- 
port  to  d   recipient  which  fails  to  comply. 

"(2)  If  a  recipient  finds  that  any  of  its 
employees  has  violated  or  caused  the  recip- 
ient to  violate  the  provisions  of  this  title 
or  the  rules,  regulations,  and  guidelines 
promulgated  pursuant  to  this  title,  the  recip- 
ient shall  take  appropriate  remedial  or  dis- 
ciplinary action  in  accordance  with  the  types 
of  procedures  prescribed  In  the  provisions 
of  section  1011. 

"(3)  The  Corporation  shall  not.  under  any 
provision  of  this  title,  interfere  with  any 
attorney  in  carrying  out  his  professional  re- 
sponsibilities to  his  client  as  established  in 
tiie  Canons  of  Ethics  and  the  Code  of  Pro- 
fessional Responsibility  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  (referred  to  collectively  in  this 
title  as  'professional  responsibilities')  or 
abrogate  as  to  attorneys  In  programs  assisted 
under  this  title  the  authority  of  a  State  or 
other  Jurisdiction  to  enforce  the  standards  of 
professional  responsibility  generally  appli- 
cable to  attorneys  in  such  Jurisdiction.  The 
Corporation  shall  ensure  that  activities  under 
this  title  are  carried  out  In  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  attorney's  professional  respon- 
sibilities. 

"(4)  No  attorney  shall  receive  any  com- 
pensation, either  directly  or  indirectly,  for 
the  provision  of  legal  assistance  under  this 
title  unless  such  attorney  is  admitted  or 
otherwise  authorized  by  law.  rule,  or  regula- 
tion to  practice  law  or  provide  such  assist- 
ance in  the  Jurisdiction  where  such  assist- 
ance is  initiated.  * 

"(5)  The  Corporation  shall  Insure  that 
(A)  no  employee  of  the  Corporation  or  of 
any  recipient  (except  as  permitted  by  law  in 
connection  with  such  employee's  own  em- 
ployment sltua£k>n ) ,  while  carrying  out  legal 
assistance  activities  under  this  title,  engage 
In,  or  encourage  others  to  engage  in,  any 
public  demoitstration  or  picketing,  boycott, 
or  strike:  and  (B)  no  such  employee  shall,  at 
any  time,  engage  in,  or  encourage  others  to 
engage  in,  any  of  the  following  activities: 
(i)  any  rioting  or  clvU  distxirbance.  (11)  any 
activity  which  is  in  violation  of  an  outstand- 
ing injunction  of  any  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction,  (ill)  any  other  Ulegal  activity, 
or  (iv)  any  intentional  Identificatloh  of  the 
Corporation  or  any  recipient  with  any  politi- 
cal activity  prohibited  by  section  1007(a) 
(6).  The  Board,  within  nmety  days  after  its 
first  meeting,  shall  issue  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  this 
paragraph  and  section  1007(a)(5),  which 
rules  shall  include,  among  available  reme- 
dies, provisions,  in  accordance  with  the  types 
of  procedures  prescribed  in  the  provisions  of 
section  1011,  for  suspension  of  legal  asslsl- 
an6e  supported  under  this  title,  suspension 
of  an  employee  of  the  Corporation  or  of  any 
employee  of  any  recipient  ^by  such  recipient, 
and.  after  consideration  of  other  remedial 
measures  and  after  a  hearing  In  accordance 
with  section  1011,  the  termination  of 
such  assistance  or  etaployment,  as  deemed 
appropriate  for  the  violation  In  question. 

"(6)  In  areas  where  significant  numbers  of 
eligible  clients  speak  a  language  other  than 
English  as  their  principal  language,  the  Cor- 
poration shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  provide 
that  their  principal  language  is  used  in  the 
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provision  of  legal  uslstance  to  such  clients 
under  tbls  title. 

"(c)  The  Corporation  shall  not  Itself — 

"(1)  participate  in  litigation  on  behAlf  of 
clients  other  than  the  Corporation;  or 

"(2)  undertake  to  Influence  the  passage  or 
defeat  of  any  legislation  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  or  local 
legislative  bodies,  except  that  personnel  of 
the  Corporation  may  testify  or  make  other 
appropriate  conununication  (A)  when  for- 
mally requested  to  do  so  by  a  legislative  body, 
a  committee,  or  a  member  thereof,  or  (B)  In 
connection  with  legislation  or  appropriations 
directly  affecting  the  activities  of  the  Cor- 
poration. 

"(d)(1)  The  Corporation  shall  bare  no 
power  to  i£8ue  any  shares  of  stock,  or  to  de- 
clare or  pay  any  dividends. 

■■(2)  No  part  of  the  income  or  assets  of 
the  CorpM^tlon  shAll  inure  to  the  benefit 
of  any  director,  officer,  or  employee,  except  as 
reasonable  compensation  for  services  or 
relmbursnnent  for  expenses. 

"(3)  Neither  the  Corporation  nor  any  re- 
cipient shall  contribute  or  make  available 
corporate  funds  or  program  personnel  or 
equipment  to  any  political  party  or  associa- 
tion, or  the  campaign  of  any  candidate  for 
public  or  party  office. 

"(4)  Neither  the  Corporation  nor  any  re- 
cipient shall  contribute  or  make  available 
corporate  funda  or  pn-ogram  personnel  or 
equipment  for  use  In  advocating  or  opposing 
way  ballot  measures,  initiatives,  or  referen- 
dums.  However,  an  attorney  may  provide 
legal  advice  and  representation  as  an  attor- 
ney to  any  eligible  client  with  respect  to 
such  client's  legal  rights. 

"(5)  No  class  action  suit,  class  action  ap- 
peal, or  amicus  curiae  class  action  may  be 
undertaken,  directly  or  through  others,  by  a 
staff  attorney,  except  with  the  express  ap- 
proval of  a  project  director  of  a  recipient  in 
accordance  with  policies  established  by  the 
governing  body  of  such  recipient. 

"  <  e )  ( 1 )  Employees  of  the  Corporation  or 
of  recipients  shall  not  at  any  time  Intention- 
ally Identify  the  Corp>oration  or  the  recip- 
ient with  any  partisan  or  nonpartisan  polit- 
ical activity  associated  with  a  political  party 
or  association,  or  the  campaign  of  any  can- 
didate for  public  or  party  office. 

'*(2)  Employees  of  the  Corporation  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  State  or  local  employees  for 
purposes  of  chapter  IS  of  title  5,  United 
SUtes  0>de. 

"(f)  If  an  action  is  commenced  by  the 
Corporatkm  or  by  a  recipient  and  a  final 
order  Is  entered  In  favor  of  the  defendant 
and  against  the  Corporation  or  a  recip- 
ient's plaintiff,  tbe  court  may,  upon  motion 
by  the  defendant  and  upon  a  finding  by 
the  COMXX  that  the  action  was  commenced 
or  pursued  for  the  sole  purpose  of  harase- 
ment  of  the  defendant  or  that  the  Corpora- 
tion or  a  rectptent'a  pia^^tf^nalldouBly 
abused  legal  procesa,  enter^^^OTder  (which 
shall  be  appealable  before  being  made  final) 
awarding  reaaonable  costs  and  legal  fees  In- 
cnrred  by  the  defendant  In  defense  of  the 
action,  except  when  In  contravention  of  a 
State  law.  s  rule  o(  court,  or  a  statute  of 
general  applicability.  Any  sxich  costs  and 
fees  shall  be  directly  paid  by  the  Corporation. 

"GEANTS   Ajra   COtnXACTS 

"Sec.  1007.  (a)  With  respect  to  grants  or 
contracts  in  cofmection  with  the  provision 
of  legal  assUtanoe  to  eligible  clients  vmder 
this  title,  the  Oorperatlon  shall— 

"(1)  lna«B«  UM  wnmkntKnmnn^  of  the  high- 
est qiiallty  of  serrloe  and  professional  stand- 
ards, the  preservaUoa  of  attomey-cUent  rela- 
tloBshlpe,  and  the  protection  of  the  integ- 
rity of  the  adTwviry  procMs  from  any  im- 
pairment In  furnishing  legal  assistance  to 
eligible  clients: 

'<S)(A)  establish.  In  consultation  with 
the  Director  a*  tJM  Omem  «t  Management 
and  Budget  and  with  the  Oovemors  of  the 
several  States,  maximum  Income  levels  (tak- 


ing into  account  family  size,  urban  and  rural 
differences,  and  substantial  cost-of-living 
variations)  for  Individuals  eligible  for  legal 
assistance  under  this  title; 

"(B)  establish  guidelines  to  Insure  that 
eligibility  of  clients  will  be  determined  by 
recipients  on  the  basis  of  factors  which 
Include — 

"(1)  the  liquid  assets  and  Income  level  of 
the  client, 

"(11)  the  fixed  debts,  medical  expenses,  and 
other  factors  which  aCect  the  client's  ability 
to  pay. 

"(iU)  the  cost  of  living  in  the  locality,  and 

"(iv)  such  other  factors  as  relate  to  finan- 
cial Inability  to  alTord  legal  assistance,  which 
siiall  include  evidence  of  a  prior  determina- 
tion, which  shall  be  a  disqualifying  factor, 
that  such  individual's  lack  of  income  results 
from  refusal  or  unwillingness,  without  good 
cause,  to  seek  or  accept  an  employment  sit- 
uation; and 

"(C)  establish  priorities  to  Insure  that 
persons  least  able  to  afford  legal  assistance 
are  given  preference  in  the  furnishing  of 
such  assistance: 

"(3)  insure  that  grants  and  contracts  are 
made  so  as  to  provide  the  most  economical 
and  effective  delivery  of  legal  assistance  Ur 
persons  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas; 

"(4)  insure  that  attorneys  employed  full 
time  in  legal  assistance  activities  supported 
in  major  part  by  the  -CorporaUon  refrain 
from  (A)  any  compensated  outside  practice 
of  law,  and  (B)  any  uncompensated  outside 
practice  of  law  except  as  authorized  In  guide- 
lines promulgated  by  the  Corporation; 

"(5)  Insure  that  no  funds  made  available 
to  recipients  by  the  Corporation  shall  be  used 
at  any  time,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influ- 
ence the  issuance,  amendment,  or  revoca- 
tion of  any  executive  order  or  similar  promiil- 
gation  by  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  agency, 
or  to  undertake  to  lofiuenoe  the  passage  or 
defeat  of  any  legislation  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  or  by  any  State  or 
local  legislative  bodies,  except  where — 

"(A)  representation  by  an  attorney  as  an 
attorney  f(w  any  eligible  client  is  necessary 
to  the  provision  of  legal  advice  and  repre- 
sentation with  respect  to  such  client's  legal 
rights  and  responsibilities  (which  shall  not 
be  construed  to  permit  a  recipient  or  an  at- 
torney to  solicit  a  client  for  the  purpose  of 
making  such  representation  possible,  or  to 
solicit  a  group  wit^  respect  to  matters  of 
general  concern  to  a  broad  class  of  persons 
as  distinguished  from  acting  on  behalf  of 
any  particular  client) ;  or 

"(B)  a  governmental  agency,  a  legislative 
body,  a  committee,  or  a  member  thereof  re- 
quests personnel  of  any  recipient  to  make 
representations  thereto: 

"(6)  Insxire  that  all  attorneys  engaged 
In  legal  assistance  activities  supported  In 
whole  or  In  part  by  the  Corporation  refrain, 
while  so  engaged,  from — 

"(A)  any  poUtlcal  acUvity,  or 

"(B)  any  aettvlty  to  provide  voters  or  pro- 
spective Tofeos  with  transportation  to  the 
polls  or  proTlde  similar  assistanoe  In  con- 
necUon  with  an  election  (other  than  legal 
advice  and  representation) ,  or 

"(C)  any  yoter  registration  activity  (other 
than  legal  advice  and  representation) ; 
and  Insure  that  staff  attorneys  refrain  at 
any  time  during  the  period  for  which  they 
receive  compensation  under  this  title  from 
the  activities  described  In  clauses  (B)  and 
(C)  of  this  paragraph  and  from  political  ac- 
tivities of  the  type  prohibited  by  section 
1503(a)  of  tl^e  i.  United  SUtes  Code, 
whether  partisan  or  ntrnpartlsan; 

"(7)  rsqulra  recipients  to  establish  gulde- 
llnM.  consistent  with  regulations  promtU- 
gated  by  the  Corporation,  for  a  system  for 
review  of  appeals  to  Insure  the  efficient  util- 
ization of  resources  and  to  avoid  frivolous 
appeals  (except  that  such  guidelines  or  reg- 
ulations shall  In  no  way  Interfere  with  at* 
torneys'  professional  responsibilities') ; 


"(8)  Insure  that  recipients  solicit  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  organized  bar  in  the 
community  being  served  before  filling  staff 
In  attorney  positions  in  any  project  funded 
piu-suant  to  this  title  and  give  preference 
to  filling  such  positions  to  qualified  persons 
who  reside  in  the  conununity  to  be  served; 

"(»)  insure  that  every  grantee,  contractor, 
or  person  or  entity  receiving  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  title  or  predecessor  authority 
under  this  Act  which  files  with  the  Corpora- 
tion a  timely  application  for  refunding  is 
provided  interim  funding  necessary  to  mtln- 
tain  its  current  level  of  activities  until  (A) 
the  appllca'lon  for  refunding  has  been  ap- 
proved and  funds  pursuant  thereto  received, 
or  (B)  the  application  for  refunding  has  been 
finally  denied  in  accordance  with  section  1011 
of  tbls  Act:  and 

"(10)  insure  that  all  attorneys,  whil?  en- 
gaged in  legal  assistance  activities  supported 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Corporation,  re- 
frain from  the  persistent  Incitement  of  liti- 
gation and  any  other  activity  prohibited  by 
the  Canons  of  Ethics  and  Cede  of  Profes- 
sional Responsibility  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  and  Insure  that  such  attorneys 
refrain  from  personal  representation  for  a 
private  fee  in  any  cases  in  which  they  were 
involved  while  engaged  in  such  legal  assist- 
ance activities. 

"(b)  No  funds  made  available  by  the  Cor- 
poration under  this  title,  either  by  grant  or 
contract,  may  be  used — 

"(1)  to  provide  legal  assistance  with  re- 
spect to  any  fee-generating  case  (except  In 
accordance  with  guidelines  promulgated  by 
the  Corporation),  to  provide  legal  assistance 
with  respect  to  any  criminal  proceeding,  or- 
to  provide  legal  assistance  In  civil  actions 
to  persons  who  have  been  convicted  of  a 
criminal  charge  where  the  civil  action 
arises  out  of  alleged  acts  or  failures  to  act 
and  the  action  is  brought  against  an  officer  of 
the  coiu-t  or  against  a  law  enforcement  of- 
ficial for  the  purpose  of  challenging  the 
validity  of  the  criminal  conviction; 

"(2)  for  any  of  the  political  activities  pro- 
hibited in  paragraph  {S)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section: 

.  "(3)  to  make  grants  to  or  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  any  private  law  firm  which  ex- 
pends 50  percent  or  more  of  Its  resources  and 
time  litigating  Issues  in  the  broad  Interests 
of  a  majority  of  the  public; 

"(4)  to  provide  legal  assistance  under  this 
title  to  any  unemanclpated  person  of  less 
than  eighteen  years  of  age,  except  (A)  with 
the  written  request  of  one  of  such  person's 
parents  or  guardians.  (B)  upon  the  request 
of  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  (C)  In 
child  abuse  ceises,  custody  proceedings,  per- 
sons In  need  of  supervision  (PINS)  proceed- 
ings, or  cases  Involving  the  Initiation,  con- 
tinuation, or  conditions  of  Instltutlonallza- 
tionaL  or  (D)  where  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  such  person  for  the  purpose  of 
securing,  or  preventing  the  loss  of,  benefits, 
or  securing,  or  preventing  the  loss  or  Imposi- 
tion of,  services  under  law  In  cases  not  in- 
volving the  child's  parent  or  guardian  as  a 
defendant  or  respondent: 

"(6)  to  support  or  conduct  training  pro- 
grams for  the  purpose  of  advocating  particu- 
lar public  pollctee  or  encouraging  political 
activities,  labor  or  antllabor  activities,  boy- 
cotts, picketing,  strikes,  and  demonstrations, 
as  distingulBbed  from  the  dlasemlnation  of 
information  about  such  policies  or  activi- 
ties, except  that  this  provision  shall  not  be 
construed  to  prohibit  the  training  of  attor- 
neys or  paralegal  personnel  necessary  to  pre- 
pare them  to  provide  adequate  legal  assist- 
anoe to  eligible  clients; 

"(6)  to  organize,  to  assist  to  organlise,  or  to 
encourage  to  organise,  or  to  plan  for  the 
creation  or  formation  of,  or  the  structuring 
of,  any  organisation,  association,  coalition, 
alliance,  federation,  confederation,  or  any 
BlmOar  entity,  except  for  the  provision  of 
legal  aastetanoe  to  eUglble  dleaU  In  aooord- 
anoe  with  g:uldellnes  promulgated  by  the 
Corporation; 
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"(7)  to  provide  legal  assistance  with  re- 
spect to  any  proceeding  or  litigation  relating 
to  the  desegregation  of  any  elementary  or 
secondary  school  or  school  system; 

"(8)  to  provide  legal  assistance  with  re- 
spect to  any  proceeding  or  litigation  which 
seeks  to  procure  a  nontherapeutlc  abortion 
or  to  compel  any  individual  or  institution  to 
perform  an  abortion,  or  assist  in  the  per- 
formance of  an  abortion,  or  provide  facilities 
for  the  performance  of  an  abortion,  contrary 
to  the  religious  beliefs  or  moral  convictions 
of  such  Individual  or  institution;  or 

"(9)  to  provide  legal  assistance  with  re- 
spect to  any  proceeding  or  litigation  arising 
out  of  a  violation  of  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  or  of  desertion  from  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States. 

"(c)  In  making  grants  or  entering  into 
contracts  for  legal  assistance,  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  insure  that  any  recipient  orga- 
nized solely  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
legal  assistance  to  eligible  clients  is  governed 
by  a  body  of  at  least  60  percent  of  which 
consists  of  attorneys  who  are  members  of  the 
bar  of  a  State  in  which  the  legal /distance 
is  to  be  provided  (except  that  the  Corpora- 
tion (1)  shall,  upon  application,  grant  waiv- 
ers to  permit  a  legal  services  program,  sup- 
ported under  section  222(a)  (3)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  which  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title  has  a 
majority  of  persons  who  are  not  attorneys 
on  its  policy-making  board  to  continue  such 
a  nonattorney  majority  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  and  (2)  may  grant,  pur- 
suant to  regulations  issued  by  the  Corpo- 
ration, such  a  waiver  for  recipients  which, 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  population  they 
serve,  are  unable  to  comply  with  such  re- 
quirement) and  which  include  at  least  one 
Individual  eligible  to  receive  legal  assistance 
under  this  title.  Any  such  attorney,  while 
serving  on  such  board,  shall  not  receive  com- 
pensation from  a  recipient. 

"(d)  The  Corporation,  shall  monitor  and 
evaluate  and  provide  for  independent  evalu- 
ations of  progranls  supported  in  whole  or  in 
part  under  this  title  to  insure  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  and  the  bylaws  of  the 
Corporation  and  applicable  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  guidelines  promulgated  pursuant 
to  this  title  are  carried  out. 

"(e)  The  president  of  the  Corporation  is 
authorized  to  make  grants  and  enter  Into 
contracts  under  this  title. 

"(f)  At  least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  ap- 
proval of  any  grant  application  or  prior  to 
entering  into  a  contract  or  prior  to  the 
Initiation  of  any  other  project,  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  announce  publicly,  and  shall 
notify  the  Governor  and  the  State  bar  as- 
sociation of  any  State  where  legal  assistance 
will  thereby  be  initiated,  of  such  grant,  con- 
tract, or  project.  Notification  shall  include 
a  reasonable  description  of  the  grant  appli- 
cation or  proposed  contract  or  project  and 
request  conunents  and  recommendations. 

"(g)  The  Corporation  shall  provide  for 
comprehensive,  independent,  study  of  the  ex- 
isting staff-attorney  program  under  this  Act 
and,  through  the  use  of  appropriate  demon- 
stration projects,  of  alternative  and  supple- 
■  mental  methods  of  delivery  of  legal  services 
to  eligible  clients,  including  Judicare,  vouch- 
ers, prepaid  legal  Insurance,  and  contracts 
with  law  firms;  and,  based  upon  the  results 
of  such  study,  shall  make  reconunendatlons 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress,  not  later 
than  two  years  y ter  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Board,  concerning  improvements,  changes,  or 
alternative  methods  for  the  economical  and 
effective  delivery  of  such  services. 

"WCCORDS   AND   RKPORTS 

"Sec.  1008.  (a)  The  Corporation  Is  au- 
,  thorized  to  require  such  reports  as  It  deems 
necessary  from  any  grantee,  contractor,  or 
person  or  entity  receiving  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  tlOe  regarding  activities 
carried  out  pursuant  to  this  title. 


"(b)  The  Corporation  Is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe the  keeping  of  records  with  respect  to 
funds  provided  by  grant  or  contract  and 
shall  have  access  to  such  records  at  all  rea- 
sonable times  for  the  purpose  of  Insuring 
compliance  with  the  grant  or  contract  or  the 
terms  and  conditions  upon  which  financial 
assistance  was  provided. 

■■(c)  The  Corporation  shall  publish  an 
annual  report  which  shall  bej^led  by  the 
Corporation  with  the  PresldKit  and  the 
Congress. 

■■(d)  Copies  of  all  reports  pertinent  to  the 
evaluation,  inspection,  or  monitoring  of  any 
grantee,  contractor,  or  person  ,0r  entity  re- 
ceiving financial  assistance  under  this  title 
shall  be  submitted  on  a  timely  basis  to  such 
grantee,  contractor,  or  person  or  entity,  and 
shall  be  maintained  in  the  principal  office  of 
the  Corporation  for  a  period  of  at  least  five 
years  subsequent  to  such  evaluation,  inspec- 
tion, or  monitoring.  Such  reports  shall  be 
available  for  public  inspection  during  regular 
business  hours,  and  copies  shall  be  furnished, 
upon  request,  to  interested  parties  upon 
payment  of  such  reasonable  fees  as  the  (Cor- 
poration may  establish. 

■■(e)  The  Corporation  shall  afford  notice 
and  reasonable  opportunity  for  comment  to 
interested  parties  prior  to  issuing  rules,  regu- 
lations, and  guidelines,  and  it  shall  publish 
in  the  Federal  Register  at  least  30  days  prior 
to  their  effective  date  all  its  rules,  regula- 
tions, guidelines,  and  instructions. 
"Aunrrs 
Sec.  1009.  (a)  (1)  The  accounts  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall  be  audited  annually.  Such 
audits  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
generally  accepted  auditing  standards  by  in- 
dependent certified  public  accountants  who 
are  certified  by  a  regulatory  authority  of  the 
Jurisdiction  in  which  the  audit  Is  under- 
taken. 

"(a)  The  audits  shall  be  conducted  at  the 
place  or  places  where  the  accounts  of  the 
Corporation  are  normally  kept.  All  books,  ac- 
counts, financial  records,  reports,  files,  and 
other  papers  or  property  belonging  to  or  In 
use  by  the  Corporation  and  necessary  to 
facilitate  the  audits  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  person  or  persons  conducting  the  au- 
dits; and  full  facilities  for  verifying  trans- 
actions with  the  balances  and  securities  held 
by  depositories,  fiscal  agents,  and  custodians 
shall  be  afforded  to  any  such  person. 

The  report  of  the  annual  audit  shall  be 
filed  with  the  General  Accounting  Office  and 
shall  be  available  for  public  Inspection  dur- 
ing business  hours  at  the  principal  office  of 
the  Corporation. 

"(b)(1)  In  addition  to  the  annual  audit, 
the  financial  transactions  of  the  Corporation 
for  any  fiscal  year  dtu-ing  which  Federal  funds 
are  available  to  finance  any  portion  of  its 
operations  may  be  audited  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  in  accordance  with  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States. 

"(2)  Any  such  audit  shall  be  conducted  at 
the  place  or  places  where  accounts  of  the^ 
Corporation  are  normally  kept.  The  represen- 
tatlves  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
shall  have  access  to  all  books,  accounts, 
financial  records,  reports,  files,  and  other 
papers  or  property  belonging  to  or  in  use  by 
the  Corporation  and  necessary  to  facilitate 
the  audit;  and  full  facilities  for  verifying 
transactions  with  the  balances  and  securi- 
ties held  by  depositories,  fiscal  agents,  and 
custodians  shall  be  afforded  to  such  repre- 
sentatives. All  such  books,  accounts,  finan- 
cial records,  reports,  files,  and  other  papers 
or  property  of  the  Corporation  shall  remain 
In  the  possession  and  custody  of  the  Cor- 
poration. A  report  of  such  audit  shall  be 
made  by  the  Comptroller  General  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  President,  together  with 
such  recommendations  with  respect  thereto 
as  he  shall  deem  advisable. 


"(c)(1)  The  Corporation  -shall  conduct, 
or  require  each  grantee,  contractor,  or  per- 
son or  entity  receiving  financial  assistance 
under  this  title  to  provide  for,  an  annual 
financial  audit.  The  report  of  each  such  audit 
shall  be  maintained  for  a  period  of  at  least 
five  years  at  the  principal  office  of  the 
Corporation. 

■■(2)  The  Corporation  shall  submit  to 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
copies  of  such  reports,  and  the  Comptroller 
General  may.  in  addition,  inspect  the  books, 
accounts,  financial  records,  files,  and  other 
papers,  or  property  belonging  to  or  in  use 
by  such  grantee,  contractor,  or  person  or 
entity,  which  relate  to  the  disposition  or 
use  of  funds  received  from  the  Corporation. 
Such  audit  reports  shall  be  available  for 
public  inspection,  during  regtilar  business 
hours,  at  the  principal  office  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

■■(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
this  section  or  section  1008,  neither  the 
Corporation  nor  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  have  access  to  any  reports  or  records 
subject  to  the  attorney-client  privilege. 

"rU*  ANCINC 

•Sec.  1010.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  activities  of  the  Corporation,  $96,(X)O,0O0 
lor  fiscal  year  1975,  $100,0(K),000  for  fiscal  year 
1976,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  year  1977.  The  first  appropriation  may 
be  made  available  to  the  Corporation  at  any 
time  after  six  or  more  members  of  the  Board 
have  been  appointed  and  qualified.  Appro- 
priations shall  be  for  no*  more  than  two 
fiscal  years,  and,  if  for  more  than  one  year, 
shall  t>e  paid  to  the  Corporation  in  annual 
installments  at  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal 
year  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified  in 
appropriation  Acts. 

"(b)  Funds  H>propriated  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  remain  available  until 
expended.    \^ 

■■(C)  Non-Federal  funds  received  by  the 
Corporation,  and  f ufids  received  by  any  recip- 
ient from  a  source  other  than  the  Corpora- 
tion, shall  ba  accounted  for  and  reported  as 
receipts  and  disbursements  separate  and 
distinct  from  Federal  funds,  but  any  funds 
as  received  for  the  provision  of  legal  assist- 
ance shall  not  l)e  expended  by  recipients  for 
any  purpose  prohibited  by  this  title,  except 
that  this  provision  shall  not  be  construed  to 
prevent  recipients  from  receiving  other  pub- 
lic funds  or  tribal  funds  (including  foun- 
dation funds  benefiting  Indians,  or  Indian 
tribes)  and  expending  them  in  accordance 
with  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  pro- 
vided, or  to  prevent  contracting  or  making 
other  arrangements  with  private  attorneys, 
private  law  firms,  or  other  State  or  local  en- 
titles of  attorneys,  or  with  legal  aid  societies 
having  separate  public  defender  programs, 
for  the  provision  of  legal  assistance  to  eligi- 
ble clients  under  this  tiUe. 

"SPECIAL  UMrTATIONS 

"Sec.  1011.  The  Corporation  shall  prescribe 
procedures  to  insure  that — 

"(1)  financial  assistance  under  this  title 
shall  not  be  suspended  unless  the  grantee, 
contractor,  or  person  or  entity  receiving  fi- 
nancial assistance  under  this  title  has  been 
given  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  to 
show  cause  why  such  action  should  not  be 
taken:  and 

"(2)  financial  assistance  under  this  title 
shall  not  be  terminated,  an  application  for 
refunding  shall  not  be  denied,  and  a  suspen- 
sion of  financial  assistance  shall  not  be  con- 
tinued for  longer  than  thirty  days,  unless  the 
grantee,  contractor,  or  person  or  entity  re- 
ceiving financial  assistance  under  this  title 
hats  been  afforded  reasonable  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  a  timely,  full,  and  fair  hearing. 

"COORD  LNATION 

"Sec.  1012.  The  President  may  direct  that 
appropriate  support  functions  of  the  Federal 
Government  may  be  made  available  to  the 
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Corporation  In  carrying  out  Its  activities  xm- 
der  ttas  title,  to  the  extent  not  Inconslsteut 
with  other  applicable  law. 

"UCHT    TO    «XrXAL,    ALTEX,    0«    AMEND 

"Sec.  1013.  The  right  to  repeal,  alter,  or 
amend  this  title  at  any  time  Is  expressly 
reserved. 

"SHORT  TnXE 

"Sec.  1014.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Legal  Services  Corporation  Act'." 

FKOVISIONS  KEUITIKC  TO  LEGAL  RESEARCH 
ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  3.  (a)(1)  Subject  to  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (2),  the  auhorlty  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  under  section  1000(a) 
(3)  (A)  of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act 
(title  X  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964;  as  added  by  this  Act)  to  make  grants 
or  enter  into  contracU  for  research  In  con- 
nection with  the  provision  of  legal  assistance 
to  eligible  clients  shall  terminate  on  January 
1,  1976. 

(2)  During  the  period  from  June  30,  1975, 
to  January  1.  1976,  the  Congress  may.  by  con- 
ciurent  resolution,  act  with  respect  to  the 
duration  of  authority  contained  In  such 
section  1006(a)(3)(A).  If  the  Congress  has 
failed  to  take  any  such  action,  that  author- 
ity shall  automatically  be  extended  untU 
January   1,   1977. 

(b)  In  order  to  assist  the  Congress  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  Corporation  shall  conduct  « 
thorough  study  of  the  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy of  the  use  of  grants  or  contracts  for  re- 
search for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  pro- 
vision of  legal  assistance  to  eligible  clients  as 
distinguished  from  the  du-ect  provision  of 
such  research  by  the  Corporation.  The  Corpo- 
ration shall  report  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President  not  later  than  June  30,  1976,  on 
the  findings  of  the  study  required  by  this 
subsection,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions, including  recommendations  for  addi- 
tional legtaUUon,  as  the  Corporation  deems 
appropriate. 

T«AWSmOII    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
Tialon  of  law,  effective  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
IMrectors  of  the  I*gal  Services  Corporation 
eetabliahed  under  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration Act  (title  X  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  «rf  1964.  as  added  by  this  Act) ,  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  shall  succeed  to 
aU  rights  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
capiUl  equipment  in  the  possession  of  legal 
■ervlces  programs  or  activities  assisted  pur- 
suant to  section  222(a)(3),  230,  232.  or  any 
other  provision,  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964. 

(b)  Within  ninety  davs  after  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Board,  all  assets,  llabUitles 
obligations,  property,  and  records  as  deter- 
mlMd  by  th»  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  in  consultation  with 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity or  the  head  of  any  successor  au- 
thority, to  be  employed  directly  or  held  oc 
used  prlmarUy,  in  connection  with  any  func- 
tion of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  or  the  head  of  any  successor  au- 
thority in  carrying  out  legal  services  activi- 
ties under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Corporation 
Personnel  transferred  to  the  Corporation 
trom  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  or 
any  successor  authority  shall  be  transferred 
in  accordance  with  applicable  laws  and  reg- 
tUatlona,  and  shall  not  be  reduced  In  com- 
pensation for  one  year  after  such  transfer, 
except  for  catiae.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  or  the  head  of  any 
successor  authority  shall  take  whatever  ac- 
tion is  necessary  and  reasonable  to  seek  sult- 
•ble  employment  for  personnel  who  do  not 
tnutsfer  to  the  Corporation. 


(c)  Collective-bargaining  agreements  In 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
covering  employees  transferred  to  the  Cor- 
poration shall  continue  to  be  recognized  by 
the  Corporation  until  the  termination  date 
of  such  agreements,  or  until  mutually  modi- 
fied by  the  parties. 

(d)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  or  the  head  of  any 
successor  authority  shall  take  such  action  as 
may  be  necessary,  in  cooperation  with  the 
president  of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation, 
Including  the  provision  (by  grant  or  other- 
wise) of  financial  assistance  to  recipients 
and  the  Corporation  and  the  fumlsbtng  of 
services  and  facilities  to  the  Corporation — 

(A)  to  assist  the  Corporation  In  preparing 
to  undertake,  and  In  the  Intlal  undertaking 
of.  Its  responsibilities  under  the  title,  and; 

(B)  out  of  appropriations  available  to  him, 
make  funds  available  to  meet  the  organiza- 
tional and  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Corporation:  to 

(C)  within  ninety  days  after  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Board,  to  transfer  to  the 
Corporation  all  unexpended  balances  of 
funds  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  legal  services  programs  and  activi- 
ties under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  or  successor  authority;  and 

(D)  to  arrange  for  the  orderly  continua- 
tion by  such  Corporation  of  financial  assist- 
ance to  legal  services  programs  and  activities 
assisted  pursuant  to  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  or  successor  authority. 
Whenever  the  Diretcor  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  or  the  head  of  any  suc- 
cessor authority  determines  that  an  obliga- 
tion to  provide  financial  assistance  pursuant 
to  any  contract  or  grant  for  such  legal  serv- 
ices win  extend  beyond  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  he  shaU  in- 
clude. In  any  such  contract  or  grant,  pro- 
visions to  assure  that  the  obligation  to  pro- 
vide such   financial   assistance   may   be  as- 

•,8umed  by  the  Legal  Services  Corporation, 
subject  to  such  modifications  of  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  such  contract  or  grant  as 
the  Corporation  determines  to  be  necessary. 
(2)  Section  222(a)(3)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  repealed,  effective 
ninety  days  after  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation. 

(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  this  section  (a). 

(f)  Title  VI  of  the  Economy  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  626  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"INDEPENDENCE  OF  LECAL  SERVICES 
CORPORTATION 

"Sec.  826.  Nothing  in  thU  Act,  except  title 
X,  and  no  reference  to  this  Act  unless  such 
reference  refers  to  title  X,  shall  be  construed 
to  affect  the  powers  and  activities  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation.". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  title  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same. 
Carl  D.  Perkins. 
AoctrsTus  F.  Hawkins, 
Patst  T.  Mink. 
Lloyd  Meeds. 
Albert  H.  Quiz, 

30Jm   M.    ASHBKOOK, 

William  A.  Steiges, 
Managers  on  the  Part  oj  the  House. 
Oatlord  Nelsoiv, 

EOWARO  M.  KENIfZDT, 

Walter  F.  Mondai£^^ 
Alan  Cranston,    ^^-— - 
Jennings  Bandolph, 
Harold  E.  Hitghzs, 


Wm.  D.  Hatha  WAT, 
RoBtXT  Tatt,  Jr., 
Jacos  K.  Javits, 
Dick  Schwziker, 
Pete*  H.  Dominick, 
J.  Glenn  Beall.  Jr. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatort  Statement  of  the 
Committee  or  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
7824)  to  establish  a  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  Joint  statement  to  the  House  and 
the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
recommended  In  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report: 

The  House  bill  created  an  Independent 
corporation  In  a  separate  provision  that  was 
not  part  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
The  Senate  amendment  created  an  Inde- 
pendent corporation  within  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  as  a  new  title  X.  The  House 
recedes. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  list 
of  findings  and  a  declaration  of  purpose. 
There  was  no  comparable  House  provision. 
The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
clarifying  the  Intention  of  the  conferees 
that  the  program  should  be  kept  free  from 
the  Influence  of  or  use  by  it  of  political 
pressure,  and  a  perfecting  amendment. 

The  House  bUl  defined  legal  assistance  as 
provision  of  legal  services  under  the  Act. 
The  Senate  amendment  defined  legal  assist- 
ance as  legal  advice  and  representation  and 
other  approprUte  legal  services  consistent 
with  the  title.  The  conference  agreement 
provides  that  legal  assistance  means  the 
provision  of  any  legal  services  consistent 
with  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  the  title 

The  Hoxise  bill  defined  "staff  attorney"  as 
an  attorney  who  receives  more  than  one-half 
of  his  professional  Income  from  a  recipient 
organization  solely  to  provide  legal  assist- 
ance to  eligible  clients.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment defined  "staff  attorney"  as  one  who 
receives  a  majority  of  his  professional  in- 
come from  provision  of  legal  assistance  pur- 
suant to  the  title.  The  Senate  recedes. 

The  House  bill  provided  that  the  Corpora- 
tion and  programs  assisted  by  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  eligible  to  be  treated  as  tax- 
exempt  organizations  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  and  provided  that  if  such 
treatments  are  conferred  the  Corporation 
shall  be  subject  to  all  provisions  of  such 
Code  relevant  to  the  conduct  of  Ux-exempt 
corporations.  There  was  no  comparable  Sen- 
ate provision.  The  Senate  recedes  with  a  per- 
fecting amendment. 

The  House  bUl  liquidated  the  Corpora- 
tion as  of  Jime  30,  1978,  unless  sooner  ter- 
minated by  an  Act  of  Congress.  The  Senate 
amendment  authorized  appropriations  for 
three  years.  The  House  recedes  In  view  of  the 
three-year  authorization  of  appropriation. 

The  House  bill  computed  the  term  of  office 
of  the  Initial  Board  members  from  the  date 
of  enactment.  The  Senate  amendment  com- 
puted the  term  of  office  of  the  intlal  Board 
members  from  the  date  of  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Board.  This  difference  occurred  in 
several  places  throughout  the  House  bill 
and  the  Senate  amendment.  The  House  re- 
cedes and  the  conference  agreement  reflects 
this  decision  throughout. 

The  House  bill  required  the  President  to 
select  from  among  voting  members  the 
chairman  of  the  Board  who  shall  serve  a 
term  of  one  year.  The  Senate  amendment 
aUowed  the  President  to  slmUarly  select  the 
first  chairman  who  shall  serve  a  three-year 
term;  thsraafter  the  chairm&a  shall  b«  an- 
nuaUy  selected  by  the  Board  from  among  its 
voting  members.  The  House  recedes. 
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The  Cinate  amendment  Included  (rffenses 
Involving  moral  turpitude  in  the  list  of  rea- 
sons to  remove  a  Board  member.  The  House 
bill  contamed  no  comparable  provision.  The 
House  recedes. 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment  required  the  Board  to  request 
the  Governors  of  the  several  States  to  ap- 
point State  advisory  councils.  The  Senate 
amendment  required  the  Governor  to  con- 
sult the  State  bar  association  for  its  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  attorney  members  of 
the  advisory  council.  The  House  bill  con- 
tained no  comparable  provision.  The  House 
recedes. 

The  House  bill  required  the  Board  to  ap- 
point a  State  advisory  council  within  90 
days  if  the  Governor  failed  to  do  so.  The 
Senate  amendment  authorized  the  Board  to 
make  such  appointments.  The  House  re- 
cedes. 

The  House  bill  required  the  State  advi- 
sory council  to  furnish  a  copy  of  violations 
to  the  recipient  affected.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment established  such  a  requirement  as  to 
apparent  violations  and  required  the  Cor- 
poration to  notify  affected  recipients.  The 
Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment  adding 
"apparent"  before  the  word  "violations"  in 
the  House  language. 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment required  that  all  the  Board  meetings  be 
open  to  the  public  unless  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
decide  that  they  be  closed  on  a  specific  occa- 
sion. The  Senate  amendment  required  further 
that  minutes  shall  be  available  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision.  The  House  recedes. 

The  Senate  amendment  established  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  charged  with  con- 
sulting with  the  Board  and  president  .of  the 
Corporation.  The  15-member  councli  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Board  and  shall  serve 
for  three-year  terms  and  represent  the  or- 
ganized bar,  legal  education,  project  attor- 
neys, eligible  clients,  and  the  general  public. 
The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. The  Senate  recedes.  The  conferees 
wish  to  make  clear  that  by  removing  the  re- 
quirement m  the  Senate  bill  that  there  be  an 
advisory  council  they  In  no  way  intend  to 
prohibit  the  Corporation  in  the  exercise  of  Its 
discretion  from  establishing  an  advisory 
councli. 

The  Senate  amendment  required  the 
Board  to  appoint  a  President  and  "other 
corporation  officers  required  by  law".  The 
House  bill  required  the  appointment  of  a 
president  and  "such  other  officers  as  the 
Board  determines  to  be  necessary".  The  Sen- 
ate recedes. 

The  Senate  amendment  prohibited  the 
use  of  political  tests  or  qualifications  in  ap- 
pointing or  promoting  or  taking  other  per- 
sonnel actions  with  respect  to  employees  of 
the  Corporation  or  a  recipient.  The  House 
bill  contained  no  comparable  provision.  The 
House  recedes  with  an  amendment  adding 
"political"  before  "qualifications"  to  make 
clearer  the  restriction  In  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

Both  the  House  bUl  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment prohibit  Board  members  from  par- 
ticipating In  any  action  with  respect  to  any 
matter  that  direcUy  benefits  such  member 
or  pertains  (specifically  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment) to  any  firm  or  organization  with 
which  the  member  is  then  associated.  The 
Senate  amendment  further  required  that 
there  be  no  association  with  such  firm  or  or- 
ganization for  a  period  of  two  years.  The 
House  bill  contained  no  comparable  provi- 
sion. The  House  recedes. 

The  Senate  amendment  placed  Executive 
Schedule  level  V  as  the  maTtm...v(  r^to  of 
compensation  of  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Corporation.  The  Bouse  bUl  contained 
no  comparable  provision.  The  House  recedss. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  of- 


ficers and  employees  of  the  Corpioratlon  not 
be  considered  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  that  the  Corpora- 
tion not  be  considered  a  department.  In- 
strumentality, or  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  purposes  of  any  Federal  law 
or  Executive  order,  except  as  specifically  pro- 
vided in  this  title.  The  House  bill  con- 
tained no  comparable  provision.  The  House 
recedes  with  a  perfecting  amendment. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that 
nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  deemed  to  au- 
thorize any  department,  agency,  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  exercise  any  control 
with  respect  to  the  Corporation  or  any 
recipient  or  eligible  client  receiving  assist- 
ance under  this  title.  The  House  bill  con- 
tained no  comparable  provision.  The  Senate 
recedes. 

The  Senate  amendment  permitted  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  to  review 
and  submit  comments  upon  the  Corpora- 
tions annual  budget  request  at  the  time  It 
Is  submitted  to  the  Congress.  The  House  bill 
contained  no  comparable  provision.  The 
House  recjdes. 

The  Senate  amendment  specifically  re- 
quired that  employees  of  the  Corporation  be 
considered  Government  employees  for  pur- 
poses of  work  injury  compensation,  retire- 
ment, life  Insurance,  and  health  Insurance, 
and  required  the  Corporation  to  make  con- 
tributions similar  to  other  Federal  agencies 
for  these  purposes.  The  House  bill  contained 
no  comparable  provision.  The  House  recedes. 

The  Senate  bill  included  in  several  places 
the  requirement  UJat  the  Corporation  In  ex- 
ercising Its  powws  must  at  all  times  insure 
the  protection  of  attorneys'  professional  re- 
sponsibilities. The  House  bUl  contained  no 
comparable  provision.  The  Senate  recedes  in 
light  of  an  agreement  to  include  this  provi- 
sion In  a  single  section — 1006(b)  (3) — as  ap- 
plicable to  the  end  title. 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment authorized  the  Corporation  to  make 
grants  to  and  contracts  with  State  and  local 
governments.  The  Senate  amendment  limited 
this  authority  to  cases,  upon  special  deter- 
mination by  the  Board,  that  would  provide 
supplemental  assistance  which  would  not  be 
adequately  provided  through  nongovern- 
mental arrangements. 

The  House  bUl  Included  In  the  list  of  recip- 
ients "other  appropriate  entities".  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  modified  "organisations  and 
corporations"  by  "nonprofit".  The  conference 
agreement  combines  the  provisions,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  words  "firms, 
partnerships,  and  corporations"  are  Intended 
to  refer  to  entitles  of  attorneys  authorized  to 
practice  law  In  the  State  In  question. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  that 
the  Corporation  Is  authorized  to  'provide 
financial  assistance  to  qualified  programs 
furnishing  legal  assistance  to  eligible  cli- 
ents and  to  make  grants  to  and  contracts 
with  Individuals,  partnerships,  firms,  cor- 
porations, and  non-profit  organizations,  and 
with  State  and  local  governments  only  upon 
special  determination  by  the  Board  that 
such  services  wlU  not  be  adequately  pro- 
vided through  non-governmental  arrange- 
ments. 

The  ccmferees  agree  with  the  need  to  pro- 
tect the  legal  services  program  from  imwar- 
ranted  interference,  particularly  Interfer- 
ence which  is  brought  for  political  purposes. 
It  Is  recognized,  however,  that  there  may 
be  circtunstances  where  the  best  interests 
of  the  program  would  be  served  In  using 
State  and  local  govemments.  TIm  confer- 
ence agreement  provides  the  corporation 
with  limited  discretion  in  these  cases,  but  It 
Is  not  Intended  that  there  should  be  any 
substantial  shift  of  resources  away  from  the 
present  classes  of  recipients  to  State  or  local 
govemments.  « 


The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the 
Corporation  to  make  such  other  grants  and 
contracts  as  necessary  to  carrf  out  the  pur- 
pose of  the  title.  The  House  bill  contained 
no  comparable  provision.  The  House  recedes. 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  Corporation 
to  undertake  directly  (not  by  grant  or  con- 
tract) research,  training,  and  technical  as- 
sistance, and  clearinghouse  activities.  The 
Senate  amendment  allowed  a  sinailar  list  of 
activities  specifying  "recruitment",  to  he 
carried  on  either  directly  or  by  grant  or  con- 
tract. The  conference  agreement  provides 
that  the  Corporation  may  provide  for  either 
^irectly  or  by  gremt  or  contract,  research, 
training,  information  clearinghouse  activi- 
ties and  technical  assistance. 

With  respect  to  "research"  the  conference 
agreement  provides  that  the  authority  to 
make  grants  or  contracts  for  research  in  con- 
nection with  the  provision  of  legal  assist- 
ance to  eligible  clients  shall  terminate  on 
January  1,  1976,  unless  Congress  by  concur- 
rent resolution  between  June  30,  1975,  and 
January  1.  1976,  acts  with  respect  to  the 
duration  of  such  authority.  If  the  Congress 
falls  to  take  any  such  action  during  such 
period,  the  authority  is  automatically  ex- 
tended until  January  1,  1977. 

The  Corporation  Is  directed  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  the  efficiency  and  economy 
of  conducting  research  by  grants  or  contracts 
as  opposed  to  conducting  it  directly,  and  to 
report  to  the  Congress  and  the  President, 
with  recommendations  as  it  deems  appro- 
priate, not  later  than  June  30.  1975. 

The  terms  "research"  and  "research  in  con- 
nection with  the  provision  of  legal  assistance 
to  eligible  clients"  are  understood  by  the 
conferees  to  mean  the  types  of  research  ac- 
tivities currently  being  conducted  under  the 
authority  of  section  232  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964.  Including  the  provision 
of  co-counsel,  but  not  to  extend  to  clearing- 
house activities  such  as  the  Poverty  Law 
Reporter  service. 

The  functions  authorized  by  this  provision 
are  of  utmost  Importance  for  the  continua- 
tion of  high  quality  legal  services  of  the 
conferees.  Such  functions  include  programs 
ccMicemed  with  clinical  legal  education,  re- 
search, specialized  litigation,  and  training  in 
the  area  of  paraprofesslonal  personnel,  as 
well  as  similar  activities  designed  to  harness 
available  resources  of  legal  education  and  the 
organized  bar  to  Improve  the  quality  and  ef- 
fectlveitesE  of  the  provision  of  legal  serv- 
ices to  the  poor  and  to  ensure  opportunities 
for  minority  and  poor  persons  to  engage  In 
legal  services  programs,  and  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession  and   related   professions. 

The  House  bill  provided  the  CorpcH-atlon 
with  authority  to  terminate  recipients  after 
a  hearing  for  violation  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions. The  Senate  amendment  provided  simi- 
lar termination  authority  after  other  appro- 
priate remedial  measures  had  been  exhausted 
and  after  a  hearing  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 1011.  The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amend- - 
ment  retaining  a  reference  to  section  1011 
procedures.  The  conferees  Intend  that  re- 
medial measures  short  of  termination  be 
utilized  prior  to  termination. 

The  House  bill  required  tbe  recipient  to 
take  appropriate  disciplinary  actlcm  against 
an  employee  who  violates  the  Act  or  Its  by- 
laws or  guidelines.  The  Senate  ameildment 
required  similar  remedial  or  disciplinary  ac- 
tion In  accordance  with  due  process  pro- 
cedures. The  House  recedes. 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment prohibited  attorneys  from  reoetrlng 
any  compensation  for  the  provision  of  legal 
assistance  under,  this  Act  tmless  such  kt- 
tomey  Is  "authorized  to  practice"  In  the 
House  bill  or  "admitted  or  otherwise  author- 
ized by  law,  rule  or  regulation"  In  the  Senate 
amendment.  The  House  recedes. 
The  House  bUl  applied  restrictions  with 
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respect  to  picketing,  boycotts,  and  strikes  to 
employees  of  the  Corporation  and  recipients 
who  receive  a  majority  of  their  annual  pro- 
fessional Income  from  the  provision  of  legal 
assistance  under  the  Act.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment applied  similar  restrictions  (e::cept  as 
permitted  by  law  In  connection  with  an  em- 
ployee's own  employment  situation)  to  all 
employees  of  the  Corporation  and  recipients. 
The  House  recedes.  The  conferees  intend  that 
the  prohibtlon  against  "encouraging"  these 
activities  should  not  be  interpreted  so  as  to 
preclude  legal  advice  and  representation  for 
an  eligible  client  with  respect  to  such 
client's  legal  rights  and  responsibilities. 

The  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment 
contained  substantially  similar  provisions 
requiring  the  Corporation  to  Insure  that  Its 
employees  and  employees  of  recipients  re- 
frain from  participation  in.  and  from  en- 
couragement of  others  to  participate  In, 
noting  or  civil  disobedience,  violation  of  an 
injunction,  or  any  illegal  activity.  The  House 
recedes. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  amendment  pro- 
hibited employees  from  engaging  In  public 
demonstrations  and  from  Intentionally 
identifying  the  Corporation  with  any  pro- 
hibited political  activities.  The  House  blU 
contained  no  comparable  provision.  The 
House  recedes. 

The  conference  agreement,  therefore,  pro- 
vides that  the  Corporation  shall  insure  (1) 
that  no  employees  of  the  Corporation  or  a 
recipient  (except  as  to  the  employee's  own 
employment  situation),  while  carrying  out 
activities  assisted  under  this  title,  engage  In 
or  encourage  others  to  engage  in  public 
demonstration  or  picketing,  boycott,  or 
strike,  and  (2)  that  no  such  employees  shall 
at  any  time  engage  In  or  encourage  others 
to  engage  In  any  of  the  following  activities: 
(i)  any  rioting  or  civil  disturbance,  (11)  any 
activity  which  is  In  violation  of  an  out- 
standing Injunction  of  any  court  of  compe- 
tent Jurisdiction,  (ill)  any  other  Illegal  ac- 
tivity, or  (Iv)  any  Intentional  identification 
of  the  Corporation  or  any  recipient  with  any 
political  activity  prohibited  by  section  1007 
(a)  (6).  The  Board  is  required  to  issue  rules 
and  regulations  to  provide  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  paragraph  as  well  as  section 
1007(a)(6),  which  shall  include  remedies  in 
accordance  with  the  procedures  of  section 
1011. 

The  Senate  amendment  required  termi- 
nation after  appropriate  remedial  measures 
and  after  a  bearing  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 1011.  The  House  bill  left  these  proce- 
dures to  the  Board.  The  House  recedes  with 
a  clarifying  amendment. 

The  Senate  amendment  required  the  Cor- 
pcH^tion  to  insure  that  la  areas  where  the 
predominant  language  is  other  than  English, 
the  predominant  language  would  be  utilized 
In  the  provision  of  legal  assistance  whenever 
feasible.  The  House  bill  contained  no  com- 
parable provision.  The  House  recedes  with 
an  amendment  modifying  the  requirement  of 
the  Senate  amendment  to  provide  that  "the 
Corporation  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  pro- 
vide tliat  their  principal  language  is  U8e<l 
In  the  provision  of  legal  assistance". 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment  prohibit  the  Corporation  from 
undertaking  to  influence  the  passage  or  de- 
feat of  any  legislation  by  the  Congress  or  by 
any  Stat«  or  local  legislative  body.  The  Senate 
amendment  allowed  the  Corporation  to 
testify  and  make  appropriate  comment  Ln 
connection  with  legislation  or  appropriations 
directly  affecting  the  activity  of  the  Corpo- 
ration. The  House  bill  contained  no  com- 
parable provision.  The  House  recedes. 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment prohibited  assets  of  the  Corporation 
from  beln^  used  to  benefit  any  director,  em- 
ployee, or  officer  except  as  reasonable  com- 
pensation for  serrloM.  Th«  Senate  amend- 
ment explicitly  aMowed  reimbursement  for 


expanses.  The  House  bill  contained  no  com- 
parable provision.  The  House  recedes. 

The  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment prohibited  the  Corporation  and  any 
recipient  from  making  available  corporate 
funds,  program  personnel,  or  equipment  for 
use  in  advocating  or  opposing  ballot  meas- 
ures, referendums,  or  Initiatives.  The  Senate 
amendment  contained  an  exception  to  this 
prohibition  where  such  provision  of  legal 
advice  and  representation  is  necessary  by  an 
attorney,  as  an  attorney,  for  any  eligible 
client  with  respect  to  such  client's  legal  rights 
and  representation.  The  House  bill  con- 
tained no  comparable  provision.  The  con- 
ference agreement  prohibits  advocating  or 
opposing  such  measures,  but  provides  that  an 
attorney  may  provide  legal  advice  and  repre- 
sentation as  an  attorney  to  any  eligible  client 
with  respect  to  such  client's  legal  right. 

The  Senate  amendment  prohibited  class 
action  suits,  class  action  appeals,  and  amicus 
curiae  class  actions  from  being  undertaken 
except  with  the  express  e^proval  of  the  re- 
cipient's project  director  In  accordance  with 
poUcles  ^tablished  by  the  governing  body 
of  the  recipient  project.  The  House  bill  con- 
tained no  comparable  provision.  The  House 
recedes. 

The  Senate  amendment  prohibited  em- 
ployees of  the  Corporation  or  recipients 
from  Intentionally  identifying  the  Corpora- 
tion with  any  partisan  or  nonpartisan  ac- 
tivity of  a  candidate  for  public  or  party  of- 
fice. The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision.  The  House  recedes. 

The  Senate  amendment  made  applicable 
to  employees  of  the  Corporation  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Hatch  Act  prohibiting  active 
participation  In  political  management  or  po- 
litical campaigns  and  prohibiting  Interfer- 
ence Ln  elections  or  coercing  of  contributions 
for  political  purposes.  The  House  bill  con- 
tained no  comparable  provisions.  The  House 
recedes. 

The  House  bill  provided  that  all  attorneys 
while  engaged  in  activities  supported  by  the 
Corpyoration  refrain  from  any  piolttlcal  ac- 
tivity. The  Senate  amendment  prohibited 
political  activity  associated  with  a  political 
party  or  association,  or  campaign  for  public 
or  party  office.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment prohibited  use  of  Corporation  funds  for 
transportation  to  the  polls  and  voter  regis- 
tration activities.  The  House  bill  excepted 
representation  in  civil  or  administrative  pro- 
ceedings and  legal  representation  In  registra- 
tion cases.  The  Senate  amendment  excepted 
legal  advice  and  representation  to  any  eli- 
gible client  with  respect  to  such  client's  legal 
rights  and  responsibUlties.  The  conference 
agreement  makes  the  exception  for  "legal 
advice  and  representation". 

The  Senate  amendment  prohibited  certain 
political  activity  of  stafT  attorneys  In  their 
"off  time"  by  cross  referencing  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Hatch  Act  prohibiting  inter- 
ference In  an  election  and  coercing  of  po-  \ 
lltical  contributions.  The  House  bill  prohib- 
ited taking  an  active  part  in  partisan  or  non- 
partisan political  management  or  tn  parti- 
san or  nonpartisan  political  campaigns.  The 
Senate  recedes  with  a  clarifying  amendment 
to  make  reference  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Hatch  Act  prohibiting  Interference  In  an 
election,  coercing  of  political  contributions, 
and  taking  an  active  part  In  political  man- 
agement or  political  campaigns,  and  applies 
the  political  activities  prohibition,  as  in  the 
House  bill,  to  both  partisan  and  non-parti- 
san political  activities. 

The  House  amendment  provided  that  In 
any  action  commenced  by  the  Corporation 
or  a  recipient  on  behalf  of  any  party  in 
which  a  final  Judgment  is  rendered  In  favor 
of  a  defendant  against  the  Corporation  or  a 
recipient's  plaintiff,  the  court  may  award 
reasonable  costs  and  legal  fees  to  such  de- 
fendant and  such  costs  shall   be  paid   by 


the  Corporation.  The  Senate  amendment 
contained  no  comparable  provision.  The  con- 
ference agreement  provides  that  a  court 
may,  upon  motion  by  the  defendant  and 
upon  a  finding  by  the  court  that  the  action 
was  commenced  or  pursued  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  harassment  of  the  defendant  or  that 
the  Corporation  or  a  recipient's  plaintiff 
maliciously  abused  legal  process,  enter  an 
order  (which  shall  be  appealable  before  being 
made  final)  awarding  reEksonable  costs  and 
legal  fees  Incurred  by  the  defendant  in  de- 
fense of  the  action,  except  when  In  contra- 
vention of  a  State  law,  a  rule  of  court,  or 
a  statute  of  general  applicability.  Any  such 
costs  and  fees  shall  be  directly  paid  by  the 
Corporation. 

Both  the  Hou.se  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment required  the  Corporation  to  establish 
guidelines  for  client  eligibility.  The  Senate 
amendment  required  consultation  with  the 
Governors  of  the  several  States.  The  House 
bill  contained  no  comparable  provision.  The 
House  recedes. 

The  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment 
required  that  the  eligibility  guidelines  take 
into  account  family  size,  cost  of  living  In 
the  locality,  and  other  related  matters.  The 
House  bill  further  added  assets.  Income,  fixed 
debts  and  medical  expenses.  The  Senate 
amendment  required  the  determination  to  be 
based  on  appropriate  factors  relating  to  fi- 
nancial Inability  to  afford  legal  assistance. 
The  conference  agreement  consolidates  both 
provisions. 

The  House  blU  prohibited  ellglbUlty  for 
any  Individual  capable  of  gainful  employ- 
ment if  his  lack  of  Income  resulted  from  re- 
fusal or  unwillingness  without  good  cause 
to  seek  or  accept  employment.  The  Senate 
amendment  provided  that  eligibility  guide- 
lines take  Into  consideration  evidence  of  tkfj 
prior  determination  that  lack  of  income  re«' 
suited  from  a  refusal  to  seek  or  accept  em- 
ployment without  good  cause  commensurate 
with  such  Individual's  age,  health,  education 
and  ability.  The  conference  agreement  gen- 
erally combines  both  provisions.  It  eliminates 
the  phrase  "commensurate  with  such  Indi- 
vidual's age,  health,  education,  and  ability," 
and  provides  that  "evidence  of  a  prior  deter- 
mination" that  an  individual's  lack  of  In- 
come results  from  a  failure  "without  good 
cause,  to  seek  or  accept  an  employment  sit- 
uation "  will  be  a  disqualifying  situation. 

The  House  bill  required  the  Corporation 
to  Insure  adequate  assistance  in  both  urban 
and  rural  areas.  The  Senate  amendment  re- 
quired the  Corporation  to  Insure  the  most 
economical,  effective,  and  comprehensive  de- 
livery of  legal  assistance  to  persons  In  urban 
and  rural  areas.  The  conference  agreement 
provides  that  the  Corporation  shall  Insure 
the  most  economical  and  effective  provision 
of  legal  assistance  to  persons  in  urban  and 
rural  areas. 

The  Senate  amendment  further  required 
assurance  of  equitable  services  to  significant 
segments  of  the  population  of  eligible  cli- 
ents (including  handicapped,  elderly,  In- 
dians, migrants,  and  others  with  special 
needs) .  The  Senate  amendment  also  Included 
a  requirement  to  provide  special  considera- 
tion for  utilizing  organizations  and  persons 
with  special  experience  and  expertise  in  pro- 
viding legal  assistance  to  eligible  clients.  The 
House  bill  contained  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. The  Senate  recedes.  The  conferees 
agreed  that  service  to  these  deprived  seg- 
ments of  the  population  should  be  a  special 
concern  of  the  Corporation. 

The  House  bill  contained  an  absolute  pro- 
hibition on  the  outside  practice  of  law  for 
attorneys  employed  full  time  in  activities 
supported  by  the  Corporation,  and  required 
that  they  represent  only  eligible  clients.  The 
Senate  amendment  prohibited  attorneys  em- 
ployed full  time  In  legal  assistance  activities 
supported  In  major  part  by  the  Corporation 
from  any  compensated  outside  practice  of 
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law  and  any  uncompensated  outside  prac- 
tice of  law  except  as  authorized  In  guidelines 
promulgated  by  the  Corporation.  The  House 
recedes. 

The  House  bill  required  that  no  funds 
made  available  to  recipients  be  used  to  Influ- 
ence an  executive  order  or  similar  promulga- 
tion by  a  Federal,  state,  or  local  agency  or  to 
influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation 
by  Congress  or  state  or  local  legislative  bodies, 
except  that  recipient  personnel  may  (1)  tes- 
tify when  requested  to  do  so  by  a  govern- 
mental agency,  a  legislative  body  or  commit-' 
tee  or  member  thereof ,  or  (2)  In  the  course 
of  providing  legal  assistance  to  an  eligible 
client  (pursuant  to  Corporation  guidelines) 
make  representations  or  testify  only  before 
local  governmental  entitles.  The  Senate 
amendment  also  prohibited  use  of  funds  to 
Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation 
except  when  such  representations  are  re- 
quested by  a  legislative  body,  a  committee 
thereof,  or  when  such  representation  by  an 
attorney  as  an  attorney  is  necessary  to  the 
provision  of  legal  advice  and  representation 
for  any  eligible  client  with  respect  to  such 
client's  legal  rights  and  responsibilities.  The 
Senate  prohibition  did  not  apply  to  executive 
orders. 

The  House  recedes  with  the  following 
amendments:  the  prohibition  is  extended,  as 
In  the  House  bill,  to  influencing  the  issuance, 
amendment,  or  revocation  of  any  executive 
order  or  similar  promulgation  of  any  govern- 
mental body;  the  exception  with  respect  to 
requested  representations  by  attorneys  Is  ex- 
tended, as  in  the  House  bill,  to  Include  a 
request  by  a  governmental  agency;  and  the 
exception  permitting  attorneys  to  represent 
particular  clients  is  qualified  by  stating  that 
such  exception  shall  not  be  construed  to  per- 
mit a  recipient  or  an  attorney  to  solicit  a 
client  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  repre- 
sentation possible,  or  to  solicit  a  group  with 
respect  to  matters  of  general  concern  to  a 
broad  class  of  persons  as  distinguished  from 
acting  on  behalf  of  any  particular  client. 

The  House  bill  required  the  Corporation 
to  establish  guidelines  for  consideration  of 
appeals  to  be  implemented  by  each  recipient 
to  Insure  efficient  utilization  of  resources  ex- 
cept that  such  guidelines  shall  In  no  way  In- 
terfere with  attorneys'  responsibilities.  The 
Senate  amendment  required  recipients  to  es- 
tablish guidelines  for  a  system  of  review  of 
appeals  to  Insure  efficiency  and  avoid  fri«o- 
loxis  appeals.  The  conference  agreement  com- 
bines both  provisions. 

The  House  bill  required  recipients  to  so- 
licit recommendations  of  the  organized  bar 
In  the  community  being  served  before  filling 
staff  attorney  positions  and  to  give  prefer- 
ence In  filling  such  positions  to  qualified 
persons  who  reside  In  the  community  to  be 
served.  The  Senate  amendment  contained  no 
comparable  provision.  The  Senate  recedes. 
The  conferees  agree  that  the  term  "organized 
bar  In  the  community  being  served"  means 
the  bar  organization  (or  organizations)  for 
the  geographical  area  which  most  closely  cor- 
responds to  the  area  to  be  served  by  the 
project. 

ITie  Senate  amendment  required  that  every 
grantee,  contractor,  or  person  or  entity  re- 
ceiving financial  assistance  under  the  title 
or  predecessor  authority  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  which  files  with  the  Cor- 
poration a  timely  application  for  refunding 
be  provided  Interim  funding  necessary  to 
maintain  its  current  level  of  activities  until 
(1)  the  application  has  been  approved  and 
funds  pursuant  thereto  received  or  (2)  ap- 
plication has  been  denied  in  accordance  with 
the  dtie  process  procedures  of  section  1011. 
The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. The  House  recedes. 

The  House  bill  required  the  CorporaUon 
to  Insure  that  aU  attorneys  engaged  In  legal 
aaaUtance  supported  under  the  Act  (1)  re- 
frain from  the  "persistent  incitement  of  lit- 


igation ".  (2)  refrain  from  any  other  activ- 
ity prohibited  by  the  Canons  of  Ethics  and 
Code  of  Professional  Responsibility  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  and  (3)  refrain 
from  personal  representation  for  a  private 
fee  for  a  period  of  two  years  In  any  cases 
which  were  first  presented  to  them  while  en- 
gaged in  legal  assistance  activities  supported 
by  this  Act.  The  Senate  amendment  con- 
tained no  comparable  provision.  The  Senate 
recedes  with  an  amendment  changing  the 
2-year  prohibition  to  an  absolute  prohibition 


majority  of  the  public.  The  Senate  recedes 
with  an  amendment  stxlklng  from  the  Hoxise 
language  "or  in  the  collective  Interests  of 
the  poor,  or  both". 

The  House  bUl  prohibited  the  Corporation 
from  supporting  or  conducting  training  pro- 
grams for  the  advocacy  of  any  particular 
public  policies  or  which  encourage  political 
activities,  labor  or  antllabor  activities,  boy- 
cotts, picketing,  strikes  and  demonstrations, 
except  that  this  provision  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  training  of  attorneys 


--j^».»  ^luuiuiwuu  bu  lui  aujBuiube  proniDiiion  aiiucu  lu  pruiiiuii,  me  iraining  oi  attorneys 
against  legal  services  attorneys  providing  per-/^"ecessary  to  prepare  them  to  provide  legal 
sonal  representation,  for  a  private  fee,  in  an/  assistance  to  eligible  clients.  The  Senate 
cases  in  which  they  were  involved  while  efC  amendment  had  a  similar  provision  with  the 
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gaged  in  legal  assistance  activities. 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment prohibited  funds  to  be  used  by  grant 
or  contract  for  the  provision  of  legal  as- 
sistance with  respect  to  a  criminal  proceed- 
ing. 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment prohibited  provision  of  legal  assistance 
with  respect  to  any  criminal  proceeding.  The 
conferees  understand  "criminal  proceedings" 
to  refer  to  proceedings  brought  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  or  any  of  the 
States.  It  Is  not  the  Intent  of  the  conferees 
to  prohibit  representation  of  Indians 
charged  with  misdemeanor  offenses  In  tribal 
courts,  as  distinct  from  criminal  charges  In 
Federal  or  State  courts.  Due  to  the  unique 
legal  problems  encountered  by  Indians  on 
reservations,  this  provision  should  not  be 
construed  to  limit  representation  of  Indian 
clients  in  tribal  courts  such  as  is  now  being 
provided  In  certain  legal  services  programs 
on  Indian  reservations. 

The  House  bill  extended  this  pn^iibitlon 
to  (1)  fee-generating  cases  (except  tn  ac- 
cordance with  guidelines  promulgated  by 
the  Corporation)  and  (2)  the  provision  of 
legal  assistance  in  civU  actions  to  persons 
who  have  been  convicted  of  a  criminal 
charge  where  the  civil  action  arises  out  of 
alleged  acts  or  failures  to  act  connected  with 
the  criminal  conviction  and  such  action  Is 
brought  against  an  officer  of  the  court  or 
against  a  law  enforcement  official.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  contained  no  comparable 
provision.  The  Senate  recedes  with  an 
amendment  prohibiting  the  use  of  Corpora- 
tion funds  to  provide  legal  assistance  In 
civil  actions  to  persons  who  have  been  con- 
victed of  a  criminal  charge  where  the  civil 
action  arises  out  of  alleged  acts  or  failures 
to  act  for  the  purpose  of  challenging  the 
validity  of  the  criminal  charge. 

The  guidelines  that  the  Corporation  Issues 
with  regard  to  fee-generating  cases  should 
Insure  that  staff  attorneys  do  not  unneces- 
sarily compete  with  private  attorneys  while 
at  the  same  time  guaranteeing  that  eligible 
clients  are  able  to  obtain  adequate  legal 
assistance  In  all  cases.  Generally  the  private 
bar  Is  eager  to  accept  contingent  fee  cases 
(negligence  cases  or  workmen's  oomptensa- 
tlon  cases) ;  however,  there  may  be  Instances 
In  which  no  private  attorney  will  be  willing 
to  represent  such  an  individual  either  be- 
cause the  recovery  of  a  fee  Is  unlikely  or  the 
fee  is  too  small  or  there  is  some  other  reason 
for  which  the  private  bar  will  not  accept 
the  case.  The  Corporation  must  be  able  to 
provide  guidelines  so  that  eligible  clients 
will  be  able  to  obtain  legal  a!)slstance  In  all 
appropriate  cases  whether  fee-generating  or 
not. 

The  House  bill  prohibited  the  Corporation 
from  making  grants  to  or  contracts  with  any 
"private  law  firm"  which  expends  more  than 
60%  of  Its  resources  and  time  litigating  is- 
sues either  In  the  broad  Interests  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  public  or  In  the  collective  Interests 
of  the  poor,  or  both.  The  Senate  amendment 
prohibited  grants  to  or  contracts  with  any 
"public  Interest  law  firm"  wbicb  expends 
60%  or  more  of.^  resources  and  time  liti- 
gating issues  m  >M|f   broad   Interests  of  a 


following' exception:  the  word  "Illegal"  is 
inserted  before  "boycotts,  picketing,  strikes, 
or  demonstrations"  and  "encouraging"  or 
"encourage  can  not  be  construed  to  Include 
the  provision  of  legal  advice  and  representa- 
tion by  an  attorney  as  am  attorney  for  any 
eligible  client  with  respect  to  such  client's 
legal  rights  and  responsibilities.  The  Senate 
recedes  with  an  amendment  clarifying  the 
House  exception  especially  with  regard  to 
training  of  attorneys  and  paralegal  per- 
sonnel. 

The  House  bill  prohibited  the  Corporation 
from  providing  funds  to  th-gtmize.  to  assist 
to  organize  or  to  encourage  to  organize  or  to 
plan  for  the  creation  or  formulation  or  struc- 
turing of  any  organizations  except  for  the 
provision  of  appropriate  legal  assistance  as 
in  accordance  with  guidelines  promulgated 
by  the  Corporation.  The  Senate  amendment 
contained  a  similar  provision  with  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  following  exception:  except 
for  the /J^s^ion  of  legal  advice  and  repre- 
sentat^n  bySn  attorney  as  an  attorney  for 
any  eligible  client  with  respect  to  such  cli- 
enis  legal  rights  and  responsibilities.  The 
Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment  striking 
out  "appropriate"  and  inserting  "to  eligible 
clients"  with  respect  to  legal  assistance.  The 
conferees  intend  that  guidelines  promulgat- 
ed by  the  Corporation  would  be  consistent 
with  attorney's  professional  responsibilities. 
The  House  bill  prohibited  the  Corporation 
from  providing  fimds  to  provide  legal  assist- 
ance to  any  person  under  18  years  of  age 
without  the  written  request  of  one  of  such 
person's  parents  or  guardians  or  any  court 
Lf  competent  jurisdiction  except  in  child 
abuse  cases,  custody  proceedings,  and  PINS 
proceedings.  The  Senate  amendment  prohib- 
ited providing  legal  assistance  to  any  un- 
emaucipated  person  of  less  than  18  years  of 
age  except  with  the  (1)  written  request  of 
one  of  such  person's  parents  or  guardians, 
(2)  upon  the  request  of  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction.  (3)  In  child  abuse  cases,  cus- 
tody proceedings.  PINS  proceedings,  or  cases 
Involving  the  Initiation,  continuation,  or 
conditions  of  institutionalization,  (4)  where 
such  assistance  Is  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  such  persons  for  securing  or  preventing  the 
loss  of  benefits  or  services  to  which  the  person 
Is  legally  entitled.  (5)  In  other  cases  pursuant 
to  criteria  which  the  Board  shall  prescribe 
for  these  persons.  The  House  recetlea  with 
an  amendment  deleting  the  fifth  category 
and  amending  the  fourth  category  to  Include 
the  "imposition  of  services"  and  by  addtng 
at  the  end  "in  cases  pot  Involving  the  child's 
parent  or  guardian  as  a  defendant  or  re- 
spondent". 

The  House  bill  prohibited  the  Corporation 
from  providing  funds  to  prorlde  legal  assist- 
ance with  respect  to  any  proceeding  or  Itttga- 
tlon  relating  to  desegregation  of  any  school 
or  school  system.  T7»e  Senate  amendment 
contained  no  comparable  provisi<Mi.  The  Sen- 
ate recedes  with  an  amendment  inserting 
"elementary  or  secondary'  befct*  "achool  or 
school  system." 

The  House  bill  and  the  aenate  aBieBdiiient 
prohibited  the  use  of  CorpontUoB  fonte  with 
respect  to  any  proceeding  oc  Utlgatloa  wliVch 
seeks  to  procure  or  compel  the  performance 
of  an  abortion  contrary  to  individual  or  Instl- 
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tutlonal  religious  or  moral  beliefs.  The  House 
bill  described  an  abortion  as  a  "non-thera- 
peutic" abortion.  In  the  Senate  amendment 
the  description  is  "an  abortion,  unless  the 
same  be  necessary  to  save  the  life  of  the 
mother".  The  Senate  recedes. 

The  House  bill  prohibited  the  use  of  cor- 
porate funds  to  provide  assistance  with  re- 
spect to  any  proceeding  or  litigation  relating 
to  the  desegregation  of  any  institution  of 
higher  education.  The  Senate  amendment 
contained  no  comparable  provision.  The 
House  recedes. 

The  House  bill  required  that  two-thirds  of 
the  governing  body  of  a  recipient  be  law- 
yers who  are  members  of  the  bar  of  a  State 
in  which  assistance  is  to  be  provided.  The 
Senate  amendment  required  a  majority  of 
the  Board  to  be  lawyers  of  such  a  State.  The 
Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment  requiring 
that  the  governing  Board  be  at  least  60% 
lawyers. 

The  House  bill  allowed  a  waiver  of  the 
above  requirement  pursuant  to  regulations 
Issued  by  the  Corporation  for  recipients 
which  serve  a  population  unable  to  meet 
this  requirement.  The  Senate  amendments 
provided  a  mandatory  waiver  for  programs 
currently  supported  under  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  which  do  not  meet  this  re- 
quirement on  the  date  of  enactment,  and  a 
discretionary  waiver  for  cause  shown.  The 
conference  agreement  combines  both  pro- 
visions. 

The  Senate  amendment  required  the  gov- 
erning board  of  recipients  to  Include  an 
appropriate  number  of  eligible  clients.  The 
House  bill  contained  no  comparable  provi- 
sion. The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
requiring  at  least  one  individual  eligible  to 
be  a  client,  to  be  on  the  governing  board. 

The  Hoiise  bill  previded  that  lawyers  shaU 
not.  while  serving  on  a  governing  body,  re- 
ceive compensation  from  a  recipient  or  the 
Corporation  from  any  other  source.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  provided  that  members  of 
the  governing  body  shall  not,  while  serving 
on  such  iKxly,  receive  compensation  from  a 
recipient.  The  House  recedes.  It  is  the  intent 
of  the.  conferees  that  compensation  does  not 
Include  reimbursement  of  reasonable  ex- 
penses. 

The  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment required  the  Corporation  to  monitor 
and  evaluate  programs  supported  under 
the  title  to  insure  that  the  bylaws  and 
guidelines  of  the  title  are  carried  out.  The 
Senate  amendment  required  the  Corpora- 
tion to  provide  for  independent  evaluations 
of  programs  supported  under  the  title  to  in- 
sure that  bylaws  and  regulations  are  carried 
out.  The  House  recedes. 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  president 
of  the  Corporation  to  enter  into  contracts 
and  make  grants  in  the  name  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  required  the  Board  to  review 
and  approve  any  grant  or  contract  entered 
Into  with  a  State  or  local  government  prior 
to  such  approval  by  the  president.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  authorized  the  president  to 
make  grants  and  contracts  pursuant  to  this 
title.  The  House  recedes  m  view  of  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Board  make  a  special 
determination  included  in  section  1006(a) 
(l)(A)(ll). 

The  House  bill  authorizes  the  Corporation 
to  Mtabliab  other  classes  of  grants  or  con- 
tracta  that  must  be  reviewed  prior  to  approv- 
al by  the  president.  The  Senate  amendment 
contained  no  comparable  provision.  The 
House  recedes. 

The  House  bUl  required  the  Corporation 
to  notify  the  Oorernor  and  the  Bar  Abso- 
ciatlon  of  the  State  where  legal  assistance 
will  be  offered  thirty  days  prior  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  grant.  The  Senate  amendment 
required  comparable  notification  with  re- 
spect to  Corporation-run  actlvUies  as  well  as 


grants  or  contracts  and  also  required  public 
announcement  of  all  such  activities.  The 
House  bill  had  no  such  requirements.  The 
House  recedes. 

The  House- bill  required  the  Corporation  to 
conduct  a  study  of  alternative  methods  of 
delivery  of  legal  assistance  to  eligible  clients. 
The  Senate  amendment  required  the  Corpo- 
ration to  provide  for  comprehensive,  inde- 
pendent study  of  the  existing  staff  attorney 
program  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  and,  through  the  use  of  appropriate  dem- 
onstration projects,  to  study  alternative  and 
supplemental  methods  of  delivery  of  legal 
services  to  eligible  clients.  The  House  re- 
cedes. 

The  House  bill  required  the  Corporation  to 
report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on 
or  before  June  30,  1974.  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations concerning  improvements, 
changes,  or  alternative  methods  for  the  de- 
livery of  legal  assistance.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment required  the  Corporation  to  report  to 
the  President  and  the  Cftngress  not  later 
than  two  years  after  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Board,  and  specifically  required  the  report  to 
include  a  discussion  of  the  economy  and 
effectiveness  of  changes  in  the  delivery  of 
services.  The  House  recedes. 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment authorized  the  Corporation  to  pre- 
scribe the  keeping  of  records  with  respect 
to  funds  provided  and  Insure  access  to  such 
records  at  reasonable  times  for  assuring  com- 
pliance with  the  grant  or  contract.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  specified  that  compliance 
may  also  be  with  respect  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  upon  which  financial  assistance 
was  rendered.  The  House  bill  contained  no 
comparable  provision.  The  House  recedes. 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment required  evaluation  reports  to  be  main- 
tained in  the  principal  office  of  the  Corpora- 
tion for  a  p>erlod  of  5  years  and  that  such 
reports  shall  be  available  for  inspection  by 
the  general  public.  The  Senate  amendment 
further  required  that  copies  of  any  reports 
filed  with  the  Corporation  shall  also  be  sub- 
mitted upon  a  timely  basis  to  the  grantee, 
contractor,  or  entity  upon  which  the  evalua- 
tion was  performed.  The  House  recedes. 

The  House  bill  required  the  Corporation  to 
afford  notice  and  opportunity  for  comment 
to  all  Interested  parties  prior  to  Issuing  rules, 
regulations,  and  guidelines,  and  further  re- 
quired the  Corporation  to  publish  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  on  a  timely  basis  all  of  Its  by- 
laws, rules,  regulations,  and  guidelines.  The 
Senate  amendment  contained  a  similar  pro- 
vision regarding  notice  but  required  publica- 
tion in  the  Federal  Register  30  days  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  rules,  regulations,  guide- 
lines, instructions,  and  application  forms. 
The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment  re- 
quiring publication  In  the  Federal  Register 
30  days  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such 
rules,  regulations,  guidelines,  and  Instruc- 
tions. 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment required  annual  audits  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. The  House  bill  (1)  required  such  audits 
to  be  conducted  by  Independent  certified 
public  accountants  who  are  authorized  to 
ocnduct  such  audits  In  the  jurisdiction  In 
which  the  audit  is  undertaken,  (2)  provided 
access  to  the  necessary  records  to  conduct 
such  audit,  and  (3)  provided  that  the  an- 
nual audit  must  be  filed  with  the  Oeneral 
Accounting  Office.  The  Senate  recedes. 

The  Senate  amendment  required  the  GAO 
to  conduct  an  audit  and  such  report  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  and  the  President. 
The  House  bill  q>eclfied  that  the  GAO  may 
audit,  and.  If  such  audit  Is  performed,  such 
report  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
and  the  President.  The  Senate  recedes  with 
certain  technical  amendments. 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment provide  that  nothing  in  this  subsection 


shall  give  either  the  Corporation  or  the 
Comptroller  Oeneral  access  to  any  reports  or 
records  subject  to  the  attorney-client  privi- 
lege. The  Senate  amendment  extended  this 
prohibition  to  the  records  and  reports  sec- 
tion. The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision.  The  House  recedes. 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  appropria- 
tions of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  activities  of  the  Corporation 
until  dissolved  (June  30,  1978).  The  Senate 
amendment  authorized  the  appropriation  of 
$71.6  million  for  P.Y.  1974,  «90  mUllon  for 
F.Y.  1975.  and  $100  mUllon  for  P.Y.  1976.  The 
conference  agreement  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  $90  million  for  FY.  1975,  $100 
million  for  FY.  1976.  and  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  F.Y.  1977. 

The  House  bill  made  the  first  appropria- 
tion available  to  the  "Board"  at  any  time 
after  six  or  more  members  have  been  ap- 
pointed and  qualified.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment made  the  first  appropriation  available 
to  the  "Corporation"  after  six  or  more  mem- 
bers have  been  appointed  and  qualified.  The 
House  recedes. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  sub- 
sequent appropriations  shall  be  available  for 
not  more  than  2  fiscal  years,  and  that  any 
subsequent  appropriation  for  more  than  1 
year  shall  be  paid  to  the  Corporation  In  an- 
nual Installments  at  the  beginning  of  each 
fiscal  year.  The  House  bill  contained  no  com- 
parable provision.  The  House  recedes  with 
perfecting  amendments. 

The  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment 
both  required  the  Corporation  and  recipients 
to  account  for,  separately,  any  non-Federal 
funds. 

The  House  bill  prohibited  the  expenditure 
by  recipients  of  such  non-Federal  funds  for 
a  purpose  prohibited  by  the  title  but  also 
provided  that  this  provision  shall  not  t>e 
construed  to  make  It  Impossible  to  contract 
with  or  make  other  arrangements  with  pri- 
vate attorneys  or  private  law  firms,  or  with 
legal  aid  societies  which  have  separate  pub- 
lic defender  programs.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment contained  no  comparable  provision. 
The  conference  agreement  provides  that 
funds  received  by  any  recipient  from  a  source 
other  than  the  Corporation  for  the  provi- 
sion of  legal  assistance  shall  not  be  expended 
by  such  recipients  for  any  purpose  prohibited 
by  the  title,  except  that  this  provision  shall 
not  be  construed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prevent  recipients  from  receiving  other  pub- 
lic funds  or  tribal  funds  (Including  founda- 
tion funds  benefiting  Indians  or  Indian 
tribes)  and  expending  them  in  accordance 
with  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  pro- 
vided, or  to  prevent  contracting  or  making 
other  arrangements  with  private  attorneys, 
private  law  firms,  or  other  State  or  local  en- 
titles of  attorneys,  or  with  legal  aid  societies 
having  separate  public  defender  programs, 
for  the  provision  of  legal  assistance  to  eligible 
clients  under  the  title. 

The  House  bill  provided  that  effective  on 
the  date  of  enactment  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
shall  take  such  actions  as  he  deems  necessary 
including  the  provision  of  financial  assist- 
ance to  (1)  assist  the  Corporation  In  pre- 
pEu-lng  its  initial  undertaking,  and  (2)  to 
assist  recipients  in  the  provision  of  legal  as- 
sistance until  90  days  after  the  date  of  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity shall  take  such  action  as  necessary,  in 
cooperation  with  the  president  of  the  Cor- 
poration, to  arrange  for  orderly  continua- 
tion of  legal  services  programs  assisted  pur- 
suant to  the  Ekxjnomic  Opportunity  Act,  and 
that  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  shall  assure  that  any  grant  or 
contract  that  will  extend  beyond  6  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Act  shaU 
include  a  provision  to  asstire  that  obligations 
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to  provide  financial  assistance  may  be  as- 
sumed by  the  Corporation.  The  conference 
agreement  combines  both  provisions. 

The  Senate  amendment  specified  proce. 
dural  requirements  to  insure  that  ( 1 )  finan- 
cial assistance  not  be  suspended  unless  the 
recipient  has  been  given  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  to  show  cause  why  such 
action  should  not  be  taken,  and  (2)  financial 
assistance  shall  not  be  terminated  or  an  ap- 
plication for  refunding  shall  not  be  denied 
and  a  suspension  of  assistance  shall  not  con- 
tinue longer  than  30  days,  unless  the  re- 
cipient has  been  afforded  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  timely,  full,  and  fair 
hearing.  The  House  bill  provisions  relating 
to  procedural  requirements  are  discussed 
above.  The  House  recedes. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  the 
President  may  direct  that  particular  sup- 
port functions  of  the  Federal  Government, 
such  as  GSA,  FTS,  and  other  similar  facu- 
lties, be  utilized  by  the  Corporation  and  Its 
recipients.  The  House  bUl  contained  no  com- 
parable provision.  The  conference  agree- 
ment allows  the  President  at  his  discretion 
to  make  available  support  functions  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  Corporation  for 
it  to  use  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
title. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  sever- 
abUlty  clause  as  to  the  invalidity  of  any 
provisions  or  any  applications  of  this  Act. 
The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provisions.  The  Senate  recedes.  The  conferees 
understand  that  such  a  provision  has  been 
rendered  superfluous  by  court  decisions. 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
transitional  purposes  during  fiscal  year  1974. 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision.  The  Senate  recedes  with 
a  conforming  amendment. 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  sec- 
tion of  title  VI  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  providing  that  no  authority  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  affect  the  power  of  the  Corporation  unless 
such  authority  specifically  refers  to  the  Cor- 
poration. The  House  bill  contained  no  com- 
paraUe  provision.  The  House  recedes. 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  the  title 
of  the  House -passed  bill  to  reflect  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  amendment  is  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  The 
House  recedes. 

Ca«l  D.  Perkins, 
Augustus   F.   Hawkins, 
Patsy  T.  Mink, 
Llotd  Meeds, 
Albert  H.  Quix, 
John  M.  Ashbrook, 
William  a.  Steicer, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Gatlo«o  Nelson, 
Edward  H^  Kennedy . 
Walte^Tt'Mondale, 
Alan  Cranston, 
Jennings  Randolph, 
Harold  E.  Hughes, 
Wm.  D.  Hathawat, 
Robert  Tajt,  Jr., 
Jacob  K.  jAvrrs, 
Dick  Schwxiker, 
P«t:r  H.  Dominick, 
J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr. 
Managers  on.the  Part  of  the  Senate 
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for  the  entire  Nation  when  one  political 
party  can  arbitrarily  manhandle  com- 
mittee reform  legislation  as  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  did  last  Thursday  in  stop- 
ping activity  on  the  resolution  reported 
by  the  Select  Committee  on  Committees. 
This  legislation  was  reported  unani- 
mously by  a  bipartisan  committee.  Cer- 
tainly it  should  be  allowed  to  be  brought 
to  the  floor  for  the  entire  House  to  ex- 
ercise its  best  judgment.  But,  instead,  we 
witnessed  the  sorry  spectacle  of  a  mere 
111  number  of  a  political  caucus  in  effect 
tying  the  hands  of  435  Members.  That 
action  is  regrettable  and  unfortunate 
from  the  point  of  view  of  denying  the 
House  an  opportunity  to  achieve  needed 
committee  reorganization.  It  is  possibly 
even  more  regrettable  and  unfortunate 
in  that  it  represents  a  brazen  attempt 
to  convert  this  legislation  into  a  vehicle 
for  partisan  advantage.  I  hope  everyone 
sees  that  action  for  what  it  is  and  will 
give  their  support  to  get  this  legislation 
back  on  the  high  road  of  bipartisan  co- 
operation to  do  a  job  that  badly  needs 
to  be  done. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reiterate  the  re- 
sponsibility for  killing  this  Reorganiza- 
tion Act,  which  is  so  widely  demanded  by 
the  American  public,  rests  squarely  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  Democratic  Party 
in  the  House. 


COMMITTEE  REFORM  LEGISLATION 
(Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr      MARTIN     of     Nebraska.     Mr. 
Speaker,  It  Is  a  sad  day  for  the  House  and 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  SHOULD  NOT 
RESIGN 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
the  floor  this  afternoon  to  express  my 
conviction  that  President  Nixon  should 
not  resign  from  office.  I  do  so  after  care- 
fully weighing  all  factors,  recognizing  the 
slow  pace  set  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  and  further  recognizing  the 
growing  volume  of  cries  for  resignation 
of  the  President. 

Resignation  under  Are  would  create 
a  precedent  that  would  haunt  our  fu- 
ture Presidents.  This  step,  whUe  stand- 
ard in  countries  where  the  parliamen- 
tary system  operates,  does  not  really  fit 
our  governmental  structure.  I  would  pre- 
fer that  the  President  meet  the  impeach- 
ment issue  head  on,  win  or  lose,  rather 
than  resign. 

In  my  judgment,  sufficient  evidence 
has  yet  to  be  developed  to  warrant  im- 
peachment. However,  recognizing  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  all  of  us  in  the  House 
wiU  face,  I  call  to  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers that  I  am  one  of  the  cosponsors  of 
House  Resolution  1078  which,  If  adopted, 
would  require  an  oath  prior  to  our  con- 
sideration of  any  resolution  on  impeach- 
ment. The  oath  would  simply  state: 

I  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  In  all 
things  appertaining  to  the  Resolution  of  Im- 
peachment of 

now  pending  I  will  do  impartial  justice  ac- 
cording to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws;  so 
help  me  Ood. 

While  I  Intend  to  maintain  objectivity 
on  the  question  of  impeachment.  I  cer- 


tainly do  not  condone  the  actions  of  the 
President's  subordinates  whose  arro- 
gance, stupidity,  and  indiscretion  have 
created  this  monstrous  problem.  The 
President  was  certainly  guilty  of  Wind 
loyalty  to  them  before  obtaining  their 
resignations.  I  am,  of  course,  referring 
to  Messrs.  Haldeman,  Ehrlichman,  Dean, 
Magruder,  and  otlier  members  of  the 
White  House  entourage. 

However,  it  must  be  recognized,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  especially  here  in  the  Con- 
gress the  critics  of  the  President  are  not 
entirely  motivated  by  philosophical  no- 
bility, and  that  partisan  considerations 
on  the  part  of  many  Democrats  are  too 
obvious  to  overlook.  There  are  a  number 
of  Democrats  who  \4ish  to  drive  Mr.  Nix- 
on from  office  so  asuo  overturn  the  re- 
sults of  the  1972  Presidential  election. 

Others  who  have  (¥)posed  the  Presi- 
dents  legislative  recommendations  for  6 
years  often  express  their  opposition  in 
terms   of   "limiting   the   powers   of   the 
Presidency."  In  mj^udgment,  if  we  had 
a  Democratic  President  at  this  ttaie,  this 
Democratic -controlled    Congress    would 
be  giving  him  a  blank  check  for  spend- 
ing and  a  blank  check  for  manipulating 
the  economy.  It  is  ironic  that  most  of  the 
cries  to  limit  the  President's  power  come 
from  Democrats  who  have  spent  the  last 
44  years  surrendering  legislative  author- 
ity to  Democratic  Presidents.  One  has 
only  to  look  at  the  record  of  Democratic 
Congresses  under  Presidents  Roosevelt, 
Truman.  Kennedy  and  Johnson  to  recog- 
nize that  it  was  the  Democratic-con- 
trolled Congresses  that  were  completely 
subservient    to    the    demands    of    their 
party's  President  for  carte  blanche  power. 
If  the  next  President  should  by  any 
chance  be  a  Democrat  and  the  Congress 
should   remain   in   Democratic   control, 
the  cries  to  restore  the  check  and  bal- 
ance system  among  the  Etemocrats  would 
be    stilled,    and    there    would    only    be 
lonely    Republican    voices    calling    for 
maintenance  of  the  check  and  balance 
system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  of  course,  recognize 
the  political  motivation  behind  the  cries 
of  many  Republican  members,  including 
some  of  my  so-called  leaders,  calling  for 
the  President  to  resign.  My  advice  to  my 
Republican  colleagues  is  to  work  hard, 
nm  on  your  own  record,  stress  the  posi- 
tive record  of  this  Administration,  and 
also  stress  the  areas  where  you  have  a 
legitimate  difference  of  opinion  with  the 
administration  on  legislation  or  on  policy 
matters.  Since  the  President  did  not  pro- 
vide any  real  coattails  In  the  1972  cam- 
paign, his  present  unpopularity  is  not 
necessarily  a  negative  factor  in  the  1974 
campaign.   Present  political  differences 
can  be  overcome  by  hard  work  and  by 
accurately  describing  the  dismal  record 
of  the  Democratic-controlled  Congress. 
Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  emphasize  my 
conviction  that  President  Nixon  should 
not  resign.  For  the  good  of  the  country, 
it  would  be  far  better  that  he  face  the 
impeachment  procedure  rather  than  re- 
sign since  his  resignation  would  be  a 
precedent    that    would    haunt    future 
Presidents. 
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CHANCE  FOR  REFORM  OF  LEGISLA- 
TIVE PROCESS  BLOCKED 

(Mr.  STEELMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  It  is  almost  unbelievable  that  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Commit- 
tees' report  has  been  buried  by  the 
Democratic  caucus.  Fourteen  months  of 
work  had  finally  resulted  in  a  docxunent 
that  suggested  mininial  reforms  that  are 
being  demanded  by  the  public.  And  by 
using  such  a  shoddy,  secret,  political  ma- 
neuver to  not  allow  this  report  to  reach 
the  floor  of  the  House  the  Democratic 
caucus  stands  guilty  of  the  very  prac- 
tices held  most  in  contempt  by  the 
American  people. 

What  business  person  could  nm  an  en- 
terprise in  the  manner  the  House  of  Rep>- 
resentatives  is  run?  What  institution  in 
America  has  not  experienced  change  in 
28  years?  What  other  institution  could 
turn  Its  back  on  reform  when  only 
slightly  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
citizenry  express  confidence  In  it? 

Last  week,  by  a  secret  vote  in  a  closed 
caucus,  debate  and  an  up-or-down  vote 
on  the  House  floor  by  Representatives  of 
a  very  frustrated  people  was  prevented 
on  the  major  chance  for  reform  of  the 
legislative  process  In  this  Congress.  The 
action  of  the  Democratic  caucus  has  not 
fooled  anyone.  Self-interest  and  pres- 
sure politics  chrked  off  the  only  chance 
to  give  the  public  a  reason  to  believe  In 
one  brancTi  of  Government — something 
vitally  needed  now.  The  method  in  which 
It  was  done  is  shameful. 

I  for  one  am  not  satisfied  and  hope 
that  Members  of  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
will  Join  in  seeing  this  very  Important 
reform  through  to  reality. 


ROTARY  CLUB  OP  DOWNEY.  CALIF., 
CELEBRATES   50TH   YEAR 

(Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
honoring  its  founders  and  original  mem- 
bership the  RottuT  Club  of  Downey. 
Calif.,  will  celebrate  50  years  of  service 
to  the  community  on  May  18.  The  occa- 
sion has  been  proclaimed  "Rotary  Golden 
Anniversary  Day"  by  Downey's  mayor. 
Richard  M.  Jennings,  in  recognition  of 
the  many  contributions  made  by  the 
club  to  the  civic  life  of  the  city  of  Downey 
through  the  years.  Outstanding  projects 
Involving  the  youth  of  the  community — 
scholarships,  exchange  programs,  and 
safety  programs,  as  well  as  Involvement 
in  worldwide  Rotary  efforts  to  foster 
peace  and  world  understanding  have  oc- 
cupied the  energies  of  this  fine  organi- 
zation since  its  charter  was  awarded  In 
1924. 

Beginning  with  informal  meetings  or- 
ganized by  'Winiam  John  Currer,  a  group 
of  Downey  business  and  profeesional 
men  first  began  informal  meetings  In 
February  of  1924.  Mr.  Ernest  Hess  was 
designated  president  in  March  of  that 
year  and  the  club's  official  standing  was 


established  by  charter  on  May  19.  The 
intervening  years  have  truly  been 
"golden"  years  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
The  club  has  gone  on  to  win  the  coveted 
Rotary  "Best  Club  Award"  in  1970-71 
and  1972-73.  The  current  membership 
may  be  justly  proud  that  the  distinction 
was  earned  once  again  by  Downey  Rotary 
in  the  current  Rotary  year  1973-74. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  join  with  other  citi- 
zens of  the  city  of  Downey  and  our 
mayor  in  honoring  the  past  and  pres- 
ent accomphshments  of  this  club  and 
the  high  ideals  of  commimity  service  it 
is  pledged  to  uphold. 


CONGRESSMAN  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL, 
JR..  SAVES  THE  LIFE  OF  A  RICH- 
MOND MAN 

(Mr.  WHALEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
weekend  of  this  month,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel, 
Jr.)  heroically  saved  the  life  of  a  Rich- 
mond man. 

On  Saturday,  May  4,  Congressman 
Daitiei.  was  piloting  his  cabin  cruiser, 
Typhoon,  on  windswept  Chesapeake 
Bay.  After  being  alerted  by  a  passing 
freighter,  he  turned  his  boat  around  and 
followed  a  line  of  debris  which  led  to  an 
overturned  boat  to  which  a  man  was 
clinging.  After  rescuing  that  Individual 
and  radioing  the  Coast  Guard.  Repre- 
sentative Daniel  remained  on  the  scene 
in  the  hope  that  a  missing  man  would 
be  found. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
acknowledge  this  unique  deed  by  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  Chamber.  I  congratulate  him. 
and  I  am  pleased  to  insert  several  news- 
paper accounts  of  his  praiseworthy  ac- 
tions: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star-News. 
May  6.  1974) 

Representattvi:  Daxikl  Helps  Save  Man 

IN  Bat 

(By  Allan  Frank) 

A  Virginia  congressman  rescued  a  86-year- 
old  Richmond  man  from  wlnd-whtpped  Ches- 
apeake Bay  this  weekend  after  the  man's  boat 
waa  swamped  and  his  two  cousins  were 
washed  overboard. 

The  body  of  one  oX  the  men  was  also  pulled 
from  the  water  by  the  congressman.  A  Coast 
Guard  search  of  the  Bay  that  continued  un- 
til late  yesterday  failed  to  locate  the  third 
man,  who  is  presumed  drowned. 

Rep.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr..  R-Va.  said  he 
and  a  party  of  seven  were  beading  out  to  fish 
for  blueflsh  Saturday  when  seamen  aboard 
a  passing  freighter  began  hailing  and  yeUlng 
wndly. 

"I  was  running  alongside  the  freighter." 
Daniel  said,  "and  we  were  watching  their 
bridge.  Tbey  started  waving  a  red  flag  and 
yeUIng  through  a  megaphone  'Tou  have  two 
men  In  the  water.' 

•'That  alarmed  me  and  I  thougpht  they  were 
from  my  boat.  We  did  a  quick  end  carunt 
(of  the  other  seven  persons  aboard)  and  they 
were  all  present."  Daniel  said.  "I  turned 
around  and  spotted  a  line  of  debris — cush- 
ions, fuel  tanks,  things  like  that." 

Daniel  said  be  then  spotted  what  remained 
of  a  small  red  and  white  outboard-equipped 
boat  and  saw  a  man  clinging  to  the  wreckage. 
"When  I  spotted  the  boat,  it  was  verti- 
cal— bobbing  up  and  down  like  a  buoy  wl^i 


four  feet  to  nothing  showing,"  Daniel  said. 
"Only  the  decked-over  area  forward  was 
afloat." 

The  SS-year-old  congressman  said  the  man 
m  the  water  "got  the  first  line  we  threw.  If 
he  had  shown  any  Inability  to  take  the  line 
that  was  thrown  to  him  the  first  time,  we 
would  have  gotten  htm." 

Daniel  Bishop,  the  man  Daniels  pulled  In, 
told",  the  Coast  Guard  that  he  and  his  co-is- 
1ns.  Lonnie  Bishop,  29.  and  Bobby  Bishop.  25. 
had  gone  onto  the  bay  to  fish  Saturday  in 
a  17-f6ot-boat. 

Bishop  said  his  boat  was  swamped  by  four- 
foot  swells  In  the  rough  seas  and  his  two 
cousins  were  swept  overboard.  None  of  the 
men  was  wearing  a  Hie  Jacket.  He  said  he  had 
been  in  the  water  for  about  an  hour  before 
he  was  rescued. 

After  Bishop  was  pulled  on  board,  Daniels 
said,  be  found  the  body  of  LoniUe  Bishop 
entangled  In  lines  from  the  sunken  boat. 
The  third  man  was  not  spotted  near  the 
craft. 

The  Coast  Guard  dispatched  a  helicopter 
and  patrol  boat  to  search  for  Bobby  Bishop 
near   Chesapeake   Bay   Bridge   Tunnel. 

Daniel  Bishop  was  taken  to  the  Little  Creek 
Naval  Station  where  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Boone  CUnlc.  After  an  Initial  examination. 
Bishop  was  moved  to  the  Virginia  Beach 
General  Hospital  where  he  Is  being  treated 
for  exposure. 

The  Coast  Guard  announced  It  had  aban- 
doned the  search  for  Bobby  Bishop  late 
yesterday. 

'It  was  blowing  so  hard.  I  was  on  the  verge 
of  abandoning  the  whole  Idea  of  being  out 
there."  Daniel  said,  "The  conditions  were  so 
adverse  that  I  would  have  gone  in  a  very 
few  minutes." 

(From  the  Virginian -PUot    (Norfolk,  Ports- 
mouth, Chesapeake,  Virginia  Beach.  Va  ) 
May  5,  1874J  "•        •; . 

Man  DaowNs,  On*.  Missino  m  Boat 

ACODKNT 

(By  Steve  Goldberg) 
VntciNiA  Beach. — On»  man  drowned  and 
his  brother  was  missing  after  their  motor- 
boat    overturned    Saturday    in    the    Chesa- 
peake Bay. 

A  third  man  was  pulled  to  safety  aboard 
a  cabin  cruiser  pUoted  by  4th  DUtrlct  Rep 
Robert  W.  Daniel  Jr. 

The  Coast  Guard  pvilled  the  body  of  Lon- 
nie Bishop,  29,  of  Richmond  from  the  water 
about  noon.  His  brother,  Bobby  Bishop,  25 
was  missing  Saturday  night. 

Daniel  Blsh<v,  36,  a  cousin  of  the  two 
men.  was  reported  m  good  condition  Sat- 
urday In  General  Hospital  of  Virginia  Beach. 

The  three  were  fishing  in  the  Baltimore 
Channel  of  the  Bay  in  their  17-foot  craft 
when  it  apparently  swamped  In  4-foot  seas 
about   10  ajn.,  the  Coast  Guard   said. 

Rep.  Daniel  said  he  and  six  companions 
were  passing  between  the  third  and  fourth 
islands  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge  Tun- 
nel about  10:46  a.m.  when  a  freighter  haUed 
him  by  megaphone  and  said  "something 
about  men  In  the  water." 

Tiurnlng  the  cruiser  Typhoon  around, 
Daniel  said  he  saw  a  "line  of  debris  ...  a 
fuel  tank,  some  cushions,  things  like  that." 

Following  the  trail  of  wreAage,  Daniel 
said  he  came  upon  Biabop'a  boat  sticking 
straight  out  of  the  water  with  a  man  clinging 
to  a  line. 

A  rope  was  thrown  to  the  man.  and  he 
was  hauled  to  safety  aboard  the  Typhoon. 

Daniel  said  he  could  see  the  leg  and  foot 
of  another  man  entangled  la  some  lines 
Just  beneath  the  surfaoe.  Other  members 
of  bis  party  saw  anotlier  Tlottxi  under  tho 

tMMt. 

Daniel  said  he  remained  at  the  scene  after 
radioing  the  Coast  Guard  In  hope  that  other 
sxirvlvors  might  surface.  The  rescued  man, 
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Daniel  Bishop,  said  he  had  been  In  the  water 
about  an  hour. 

The  three  men  left  Richmond  Saturday 
morning  and  cast  off  from  a  marina  in 
Hampton  for  a  day  of  fishing,  Virginia  Beach 
police  reported. 

Two  Coast  Guard  Boats  and  a  helicopter 
were  searching  Saturday  night  for  the  third" 
man. 

Divers  from  the  Norfolk  Police  Department 
also  were  assisting  in  the  recovery  effort. 

A  native  of  Washington  County  Lonnie 
Bishop  was  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Sandra 
Tlmberlake  Bishop  and  a  son  of  John  H.  and 
Mrs.   Myrtle   Nichols  Bishop. 

He  worked  for  Dixie  Container  Co.  in  Rich- 
mond. 

Other  survivors  include  two  sons,  William 
Eugene  Bishop  and  John  Keith  Bishop  of 
Richmond:  five  sisters;  and  six  brothers. 

The  body  was  sent  from  Hollomon -Brown 
Funeral  Home,  Tidewater  Drive,  to  Joseph  W. 
Bllley  Funeral  Home,  Richmond,  for  a 
funeral  service  and  burial. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE 
IX  OP  THE  AGRICULTURAL  ACT 
OF  1970 

(Mr.  SEBELIUS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  I  joined  with  my  very  able 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Bill  Alexander, 
chairman  of  the  Family  Farms  and  Rural 
Development  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  in  introducing  a 
technical  amendment  to  change  the  re- 
porting date  for  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  President  on  Government  Services  to 
Rural  America,  H.R.  14723. 

This  report  is  required  under  title  IX, 
section  901(e)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970.  Due  to  the  use  of  interagency  data 
which  is  not  collected  and  available  un- 
til December  for  the  previous  fiscal  year, 
it  Is  impractical  to  require  a  report  be- 
fore this  data  can  be  collected  and 
analyzed. 

Our  intent  in  the  original  legislation 
was  to  use  this  report  as  a  service  to  rural 
communities  and  local  civic  leaders  out- 
lining the  programs  and  Government 
services  of  potential  benefit  to  them.  Ap- 
proval of  the  amendment  we  offer  today 
would  simply  change  the  reporting  date 
from  September  1  to  May  15.  This  would 
provide  for  the  proper  use  of  smalysis  of 
available  data  so  that  the  report  can  bet- 
ter serve  its  intended  purpose.  It  would 
allow  local  officials  to  use  the  tools  of 
government  in  countryside  America. 

We  are  hopeful  that  it  will  be  possible 
to  expedite  approval  of  this  technical  im- 
provement in  the  provisions  of  title  IX 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970. 


DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  THE  OLD 
AND  NEW  POST  OFFICES 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  month  ago, 
on  April  17,  Postmaster  General  Klassen 
delivered  a  major  address  to  the  National 
Association  of  Accountants  in  which  he 
discussed  "some  of  the  significant  differ- 
ences between  the  old  and  new  Post  Of- 
fices," 


Several  of  his  comments  on  the  subject 
of  finances  are  worthy  of  note  and,  in  my 
opinion,  really  highlight  a  most  sig- 
nificant difference  between  the  old  and 
new  Post  Offices. 

He  told  the  accountants : 

I  believe  the  bill  for  mail  service  should  be 
paid  by  the  customer  himself  and  not 
through  hidden  subsidies  imposed  on  the 
unsuspecting  taxpayer.  Cost  overruns 
charged  to  thj  taxpayer  totalled  nearly  2 
billion  dollars  in  the  years  between  fiscal 
1946  and  1971. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  here  repeatedly 
during  the  past  2  weeks,  the  taxpayers, 
in  this  one  fiscal  year  of  1974,  are  being 
called  upon  to  subsidize  the  new  Ifostal 
Service  by  an  identical  amount — almost 
$2  billion. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  just  1 
year  the  new  Postal  Service  is  costing  the 
taxpayers  as  much  as  the  old  post  office 
'operation  xost  them  in  the  25-year  pe- 
riod from  1946  to  1971,  according  to  Mr. 
Klassen 'sown  figures. 

I  submit  that  this  is  an  enormous  dif- 
ference between  the  old  and  the  new.  I 
also  submit  that  today's  taxpayers  are 
not  so  unsuspecting  as  Mr.  Klassen  might 
think.  And  luckily  for  him,  the  account- 
ants did  not  have  access  to  his  budget 
figures  during  his  address. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  which  was  read  and  together  with 
the  accompanying  papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations: 

Committee  on  Public  Works, 

May  8, 1974. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 

Speaker  of  the  House.  •> 

House  of  Representatives,  ' 

Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  -of 
1959,  as  amended,  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  United  State?  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  May  2.  1974  approved  the  fol- 
lowing construction  prospectuses:  Columbia, 
South  Carolina  (as  amended);  Marfa,  Texas; 
Saginaw,  Michigan.  Repair  and  Improvement 
prospectuses:  Bayonne,  New  Jersey;  St.  Louis. 
Missouri;  Washington,  D.C,  Agriculture  Ad- 
ministration; Post  Office  Building  (new); 
Tariff  Building.  Lease  prospectuses :  Research 
Triangle  Park,  North  Carolina;  Washington, 
DC,  1800  G  Street,  N.W.  and  a  resolution 
for  a  feasibility  study  for  Harvey,  Illinois. 
Sincerely, 

JOHN  A.  Blatnik, 

Chairman. 


'     GOVERNMENT  SERVICES  IN 
RURAL  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  join  my  very  able  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Keith  G.  Sebelius,  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Family  Farms  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment and  hardworking  friend  of  the 
countryside,  Thursday  in  introducing 
H.R.  14723.  This  bill  Is  simply  a  tech- 
niccd  amendment  to  change  the  report- 


ing date  for  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
President  on  f  vemment  Services  in 
Rural  America. 

"This  report  is  required  to  be  provided 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  Septem- 
ber 1  of  each  year  by  title  IX,  section 
901(e)  of  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1970. 
The  data  which  would  be  most  useful 
in  this  report  is  collected  in  an  inter- 
agency system  which  does  not  make  it 
available  until  December  of  each  year. 
This  means,  for  instance,  that  if  this 
data  is  used  the  report  submitted  in  Sep- 
tember 1974  would  have  to  be  made  on 
data  which  was  collected  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973.  Our  proposal 
would  change  the  date  on  which  the  re- 
port is  due  from  September  1  to  May  15. 
In  other  words,  had  this  change  been 
in  effect  this  year  the  report  which  would 
have  been  provided  would  have  been 
based  on  data  which  became  available 
in  December  and  the  report  would  have 
been  released  three  and  a  half  months 
earlier  than  is  called  for  under  the  pres- 
ent law. 

The  intent  of  the  Congress  in  enact- 
ing the  provision  requiring  this  report 
was  basically  threefold:  To  prompt  the 
executive  branch  to  take  an  annual  look 
at  what  Federal  programs  are  doing  for 
the  countryside;  to  give  the  Congress 
a  regular  report  on  countryside  develop- 
ment: and  to  help  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments to  make  a  review  of  programs 
which  might  be  usefxll  to  them  in  at- 
tempts to  revitalize  their  small  com- 
munities' economics. 

I  would  hope,  in  view  of  the  nature  of 
this  amendment,  that  its  approval  can 
be  rapidly  achieved. 


FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Robison)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  I  am  not  a  candidate  for 
reelection  much  of  what  is  to  follow  may 
be  of  academic  inteijest,  in  the  main. 

However,  as  other  Members  of  the  bi- 
partisan New  York  delegation  have  pre- 
viously noted  in  this  Record,  earlier  this 
year  we  were  all  asked  by  a  representa- 
tive of  the  New  York  Times  to  make 
certain  disclosures  to  it  of  our  individual 
net  worth  and  of  our  respective  income- 
tax  reporting  and  liabilities. 

Following  that  request,  and  apparently 
in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
clear  public  interest  to  be  served  by  re- 
quiring elected  public  officials  to  dis- 
close the  more  personal  aspects  of  their 
individual  income-tax  returns,  the  Times 
somewhat  modified  its  original  request 
in  that  regard.  In  subsequent  days,  an 
ad  hoc  committee  of  the  bipartisan  New 
York  delegation — which  committee  I 
served — attempted  to  determine  the 
most  appropriate  response  to  what  is, 
clearly,  a  legitimate  public  interest  in 
the  question  of  actual  or  potential  con- 
fiicts  of  interest,  insofar  as  the  same  may 
impinge  upon  those  of  us  privileged  to  be 
Members  of  Congress  from  New  York. 

In  time,  our  ad  hoc  committee  reached 
certain  tentative  conclusions  as  to  what 
was  desirable  under  the  circumstances — 
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and  we  made  our  recommendations 
based  thereon,  accordingly,  to  otber 
Members  of  our  delegation,  understand- 
ing full  well  that  the  same  were  recom- 
mendations, only,  and  that  each  Mem- 
ber was  free  to  do  as  he,  or  she,  wished 
and  that  the  actual  response  would, 
therefore,  vary  substantially  from  Mem- 
ber to  Member. 

This  statement  is,  then,  my  own>  effort 
at  complying — as  best  I  can — with  those 
recommendations,  which  were  patterned 
after  the  disclosures  mandated  upon  all 
of  us  by  Rule  XLTV  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, but  going  well  beyond  its 
present  requirements. 

Prior  to  this  date,  I  have  filed — with 
the  Committee  on  Standaids  of  OflBcial 
Conduct — the  so-called  "Financial  Dis- 
closure Report"  as  due  on  or  before  this 
April  30.  In  doing  so.  I  sought  to  give 
all  information  appropriate  In  the  open 
part  A  thereof,  so  that  the  sealed  part 
B  thereof  was  rendered  urmecessary — 
and  I  assume  that,  if  anyone  is  interested, 
the  news  media  people  covering  my  of- 
fice will  examine,  and  report  on.  that 
document  as  supplemental  to  this  state- 
.  ment. 

But,  following  now  the  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee's recommendations,  I  would  now 
state: 

The  sources  of  my  1973  noncongres- 
sional  Income  were  as  follows — and  all  as 
reported  on  my  1973  Federal  and  State 
Income-tax  returns: 

First,  from  Robison  ti  Manyon.  attor- 
neys-at-law,  2  North  Ave.,  Owego,  N.Y.. 
$4,693.13.  This  firm  fe  the  follow-on  of 
my  own  individual  law  practice  in  which 
I  was  engaged,  at  the  same  address,  prior 
to  entering  Congress  In  1958.  It  is  a  gen- 
eral law  practice — a  typical  "countrj' 
law-ofQce"  operation — in  which  I  first 
joined  with  my  late  father,  and  even  then 
at  the  same  address,  upon  my  graduation 
from  Cornell  Law  School,  In  1939.  For 
obvious  reasons,  I  am  largely  inactive 
therein  but,  through  arrangement  with 
my  active  partner,  Peter  J.  Manyon,  re- 
tain an  Interest  in  certain  residual  busi- 
ness— In  the  main,  estate  work.  As  a 
resiilt  my  Income  therefrom  varies,  from 
year  to  year;  in  1972,  my  income  there- 
from was  $1.626.33 — in  1971,  I  had  no 
income  therefrom.  One  supposes  that 
some  sort  of  a  conflict  of  interest  might 
arise  from  my  continued  affiliation  with 
Mr.  Manyon  but,  given  the  nature  of 
the  practice,  that  Is  remote  and,  to  my 
Imowledge.  none  such  conflict  has  ever 
arisen.  In  the  past,  I  have  had  some  cor- 
respondence with  John  Gardner,  of  Com- 
mon Cause,  about  continuing  that  afDlla- 
tlon  but  "stmnped"  him — it  would  seem, 
since  he  never  thereafter  responded—^ 
when  I  pointed  out  that,  if  I  scratched  my 
name,  as  an  attorney,  off  the  downstairs 
door,  I  would  only  have  to  paint  it  back 
on  as  a  Congressman  since  I  paid  rent 
out  of  my  own  pocket  for  one  of  the 
rooms  upstairs  over  the  RexaU  Drug 
Store  at  that  address  •R-hich  I  used  as  an 
occasional  district  office.  I  have  gone  to 
such  explanatory  lengths  on  this  Item, 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  have  in  the  past 
deemed  It  a  bit  unfair  to  require  all  law- 
yer-Congressmen to  cut  an  their  profes- 
sional ties  "back  home"  merely  because 
a  few  may  have  abused  the  public  trust 
Imposed  on  them. 


Second,  executor's  commissions,  from 
a  decedent's  estate,  as  allowed  me  by  the 
Tioga  County,  N.Y.,  Surrogate's  Court, 
$6,071.26. 

Third,  dividends  on  IBM  stock — 41 
shares,  sold  on  December  28,  1973.  at  a 
loss— $184.24. 

Fourth,  interest  on  time  deposits — my- 
self and  my  wife — $144.94. 

Fifth,  sale  of  rights,  one-fourth  share 
of  IBM  stock— $77.37. 

Sixth,  long-term  capital  gain,  as  part- 
ner with  my  uncle.  T.  Burr  Charles,  on 
sale  of  rental  property.  North  Avenue, 
Owego.  N.Y. — $4,269.32.  This  property 
was  acquired  in  1949,  as  a  so-called  bu-si- 
ness-investment.  but  has  always  been  a 
"wloite-elephant"  to  us;  actually,  we  sold 
it  at  a  loss  but,  with  the  depreciation 
taken  over  the  years,  we  ended  up  with 
the  foregoing,  equal  "paper"  profit.  May 
the  Lord  spare  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
similar  investments  In  the  future. 

I  believe  that  does  it,  insofar  as  non- 
congressional  income  is  concerned,  but 
in  combination  with  congressional  in- 
come it  produced — for  myself  and  my 
wife — an  adjusted  gross  income  for  tax 
purposes  of  $52,815.50,  on  which  we  have 
reported,  and  paid.  $13,141.69  In  Federal 
Income — and  social  security,  self-em- 
ployment— taxes,  plus  $5,071.54  in  in- 
come taxes  to  New  York  State. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  evidently  sup- 
posed to  say  something  about  my  net 
worth — even  though  one  can  search,  in 
vain,  through  the  CoDfltitutlon  to  find 
any  requirement  that  one  has  to  be  either 
a  rich,  or  a  poor  man,  or  even  somewhere 
In  between,  to  qualify  as  a  Member  of 
Congress.  If  one  discloses  his  sources  of 
noncongres&ional  income,  it  would  seem 
that  would  automatically  disclose  mostx)f 
the  areas  of  potential  conflicts  of  interr 
est.  Thus,  the  only  true  value  of  pubUsh-\ 
ing  so-called  net  worth  statements  every 
campaign  year  might  be  to  help  the  pub- 
lic find  out  whether  or  not  their  Rep- 
resentative, somehow,  grew  rich  on  the 
job. 

I  have  gone  this  route  in  the  past  and, 
thus,  do  not  really  mind  so  much  doing 
it,  again— especially  since  it  is  the  last 
time.  Thus,  for  what  it — and  I— might 
be  worth: 

First,  for  residential  purposes,  my  wife 
and  I  occupy  a  rented  apartmenj^  at  RX). 
2,  Candor,  N.Y.  In  addiUon,  we  own  to- 
gether our  Washington-area  dwelling  at 
3903  Franklin  Street,  Kensington,  Md., 
that  we  t>ought  for  $40,000  some  10  years 
or  so  ago  but  which,  today — thanks  to 
real  estate  inflation  locally — might  be 
worth  twice  that,  and  I  am  glad  to  note 
that  the  mortgage  on  it,  held  by  National 
Permanent  Savings  k  Loan  Association 
is  down  to  just  over  $23,000.  When  we  sell 
that  property,  later  on  this  year,  we  will 
have  a  capital  gain  to  worry  about,  but  I 
wlU  worry  about  that  later. 

Second,  we  also  own.  together,  a  simi- 
mer  cottage  on  Highland  Lake,  near 
Warren  Center,  Pa.,  that  we  bought 
about  3  years  ago— and.  although  It  Is 
a  guess,  I  suspect  our  equity  therein  Is 
about  $10,000. 

Third,  we  have  some  cash,  on  time 
deposits,  plus  a  balance  in  our  checking 
account — ^I  hope — ^but  the  total  should 
not  exceed  $6,000. 
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Foiu-th,  I  own  a  one-quarter  Interest, 
with  three  partners.  In  some  imdeveloped 
land  of  about  100  acres,  near  the  IBM 
plant  In  the  town  of  Owego,  Tioga 
County,  N.Y.,  which  we  bought  nearly 
20  years  ago  as  another  of  those  invest- 
ments and.  if  and  when  someone  comes 
along  and  wants  to  buy  it  from  us,  my 
share  therein  might  be  worth,  again  at  a 
guess,  some  $15,000  or  $20,000. 

Fifth,  having  sold  my  IBM  stock,  I 
do  not  own — nor  does  my  wife — any 
stock  or  bonds,  but  I  do  have  some  life 
insurance,  some  of  which  has  been  bor- 
rowed against,  so  the  cash  value  remain- 
ing therein  would  not  exceed,  perhaps. 
$3,000. 

Sixth,  as  of  last  December  31,  my  con- 
tributions to  the  Federal  retirement  sys- 
tem— equivalent  to  cash— totaled  $37,- 
096.04.  That  total  will  Increase  through 
further  contributions  during  this  year 
by  about  $3,400  meaning,  in  effect,  that 
for  the  first  2  years  of  my  contemplated 
retirement,  plus  a  few  months,  I  uill, 
in  benefits  received,  merely  be  getting 
my  own  money  back. 

Seventh,  the  automobile  I  drive  Is,  in 
effect,  lea.sed.  but  my  wife  owns  a  1973 
Pontiac  LeMans  sedan,  worth  perhaps 
$4,000  against  which  we  owe  $800.  There 
is,  in  addition  finally,  our  household  and 
personal  possessions  to  which  I  have  not 
tried  to  assign  a  value,  plus  one  gray 
tomcat  who  Is  worthless  but  for  which 
we  would  not  take  any  amount  of  money. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  anyone  can  figure 
out  my  net  worth  from  all  of  the  fore- 
going, they  are  welcome  to  try.  When 
they  have  It  so  figured  out,  I  wish  they 
would  let  me  know,  but  I  do  hope  I  have 
complied  with  what  was  expected  of  me 
as  a  Member  of  the  New  York  congres- 
sional delegation. 


BARTERING  OUR  FOREIGN  AID— A 
FAIR  EXCHANGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Milleb)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  is  fully  aware  of  the 
extensive  proposals  that  are  now  flooding 
this  body  concerning  various  studies  that 
should  be  made  regarding  the  Nation's 
energy  needs  and  future  deficiencies. 
While  I  feel  that  the  proper  utilization 
of  these  studies  can  be  very  beneficial  to 
our  planning,  it  is  necessary  to  take  posi- 
tive action  soon  to  Insure  that  our  na- 
tional economy  remains  strong.  To  do 
otherwise  will  mean  that  any  future  study 
results  will  have  no  Impact  on  an  al- 
ready crippled  economy. 

Toward  that  goal  I  have  sponsored 
legislation  along  with  48  other  Members 
that  will  allow  the  Uiilted  States  to  barter 
its  foreign  aid  in  return  for  strategic  or 
critical  raw  materials.  For  years  the 
United  States  has  sent  billions  of  dollars 
abroad  and  has  received  nothing  in  re- 
turn. Why  not  begin  to  get  something 
back  for  our  dollars?  In  the  i>ast  this  aid 
has  gone  largely  uijippreciated.  At  the 
time  the  prevailing  attitude  of  the  sup- 
porters of  foreign  aid  seemed  to  be  that 
it  did  not  matter — onr  wealth  was  end- 
less. Today  they  know  better. 
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Each  citizen  has  been  made  acutely 
aware  during  the  last  6  months  that  we 
are  not  a  self -sufficient  Nation.  Even 
with  the  end  of  the  Arab  oU  embargo  our 
awareness  has  not  been  diminished. 
Throughout  the  country  there  are  short- 
ages of  many  basic  materials.  There  is 
hardly  a  single  citizen  who  is  not  affect- 
ed in  some  manner.  The  sad  fact  is  that, 
xuiless  we  take  action  now,  the  problems 
will  increase  in  the  future.  We  are  fast 
outstripping  our  capacity  to  meet  our 
raw  material  demands.  Much  of  what  we 
need  must  be  imported.  This  trend  will 
not  change  in  the  foreseeable  futiu-e. 
However,  we  can  do  something  about  the 
basic  problem  by  bartering  our  foreign 
aid  for  minerals  that  the  recipient  coun- 
tries are  sitting  on.  It  will  Insure  our  fu- 
ture and  provide  for  what  is  only  a  fair 
exchange  for  both  parties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  barter  con- 
cept is  an  extremely  valid  idea.  I  urge 
each  of  my  colleagues  to  give  it  their 
careful  consideration  and  support. 


TURKISH  OPIUM  BAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
joined  with  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rancel)  in  intro- 
ducing a  concurrent  resolution  directing 
the  President  to  immediately  initiate  ne- 
gotiations at  the  highest  levels  of  the 
Turkish  Government  in  order  to  prevent 
the  dissolution  of  the  ban  on  Turkish 
opium  cultivation.  If  the  negotiations 
prove  unsuccessful,  and  Turkey  resiunes 
production  of  opium,  the  resolution  di- 
rects the  President  to  exercise  his  power 
imder  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  ter- 
minate all  assistance  to  Turkey.  In  the 
Senate,  an  Identical  resolution  was  in- 
troduced by  Senators  Buckley  and  Mon- 

DALE. 

Mr.  Rangel,  and  Mr.  Rodino,  and  I 
are  joined  by  a  distinguished  list  of  co- 
sponsors.  Including  House  Speaker  Al- 
bert, Majority  Leader  O'Neill,  Chair- 
man Maddek  of  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee, Majority  Whip  McFall,  and  over 
30  of  oiu-  distinguished  colleagues. 

Until  1972.  the  poppy  fields  of  Turkey 
were  the  beginning  of  a  long  and  ruinous 
road  of  corruption  and  profiteering  that 
stretched  halfway  across  the  world  to 
the  streets  of  New  York,  its  environs  and 
suburbs,  where  Its  lethal  traffic  was  dis- 
persed to  pollute  untold  numbers  of  men, 
women,  and  children  as  heroin  addicts! 

Today,  after  2  years  of  the  Turkish 
opiimi  ban  on  the  free  and  open  cultiva- 
tion of  the  opium  poppy,  the  corrosion  of 
our  society  by  heroin  addiction  has  been 
significantly  abated  as  the  supply  of  il- 
legal heroin  reaching  the  United  States 
diminished  and  the  incidence  of  related 
lawlessness  and  crimes  of  violence  de- 
clined. 

While  the  illicit  traffic  In  narcotics  still 
flourishes  from  Asia  sources,  primarily 
the  Golden  Triangle  area  of  Burma,  Laos, 
and  ThaUand,  the  quantity  destined  for 
our  eastern  shores  is  miniscule  by  com- 
parison to  the  vast  amoimt  of  heroin 

formerly  derived  from  Tiirkish  popples 
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up  to  80  percent — via  the  now  nearly  de- 
funct French  Connection. 

OveraU  traffic  In  heroin  to  the  United 
States  Is  decreasing  largely  as  the  result  of 
the  Turkish  opium  ban  .  .  .  the  continued 
effectiveness  of  the  opium  ban  In  Turkey  has 
greatly  reduced  the  required  raw  materials 
needed  for  the  production  of  illicit  heroin  in 
Western  Europe. — John  Bartels.  Jr.,  Admin- 
t-^tratcr,  U.S.  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion at  Third  Sesslcn  of  United  Nations  Ck>m- 
misslon  on  Narcotic  Drugs,  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land. February.  1974. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  if  we  are 
ever  to  contain  the  yave  of  heroin  addic- 
tion that  swept  this  Nation  in  near  eri- 
demic  proportions  in  the  1960's  and  early 
1970's.  and  if  we  are  to  stop  the  addicts 
who  steal  and  plunder  to  suoport  their 
habits,  we  must  see  to  it  that  the  Illicit 
supply  is  completely  eradicated  at  the 
sources.  America  cannot  afford  to  con- 
tinue to  pay  the  staggering  price  of  al- 
lowing lis  citizens  and  institutions  to  be 
contaminated  by  drugs. 

Did  you  know  that  $27  billion  worth 
of  property  is  stolen  each  year  In  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  heroin 
addiction?  Did  you  know  that  the  aver- 
age addict  needs  50  milligrams  a  day  to 
maintain  his  habit  and  at  today's  price 
of  $1.52  per  milligram,  this  adds  up  to 
$76  per  day,  or  more  than  $27,000  each 
year?  Did  you  know  that  nationally, 
$16  million  a  day — nearly  $6  billion  a 
year— is  b'inT  .•^•-ert  fn  illegal  heroin? 

Today,  the  French  Connection  is 
broken. 

During  the  last  year,  the  opium  ban  In 
Turkey  has  created  a  severe  shortage  of  mor- 
phine base  In  Western  Europe  and  traffickers 
found  It  Increasingly  difficult  to  manufac- 
ture heroin.  Traffic  to  North  America  has 
been  drastically  reduced.  Heroin  Is  In  such 
short  supply  In  Prance  that  addicts  are  turn- 
ing to  low  grade  granular  pink  herein  smug- 
gled from  southeastern  Asia  to  Holland  and 
thence  to  Prance.  However,  shipments  are 
small  and  sporadic — Prancols  LeMoel,  Direc- 
tor Prench  Police  Central  Narcotics  Office,  at 
U.N.  Commission.  Geneva.  Pebruary,  1974. 

With  regard  to  morphine  and  heroin  It 
Is  safe  to  say  that  the  enects  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  cultivation  ol  the  opium  poppy  be- 
cause of  the  ban  in  Turkey  after  the  1973 
harvest  are  beginning  to  be  felt.  Intelligence 
Information  Indicates  that  there  Is  a  short- 
age of  morphine  base  In  general — Repre- 
sentative of  Interpol  at  U.N.  Commission, 
Geneva,  Pebruary,  1974. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Turkish  ban 
on  the  cultivation  and  production  of  op- 
ium is  working  and  I  applaud  the  cooper- 
ation and  understanding  being  exerted 
by  those  Turkish  officials  who  wish  to 
continue  this  policy.  Their  support, 
which  has  severed  the  heroin  pipeline, 
is  both  courageous  and  humanitarian. 
Agitation  by  greedy  forces.  Including 
some  American  pharmaceutical  com- 
panies and  some  demagogic  Turkish  pol- 
iticians to  reverse  this  policy  and  renew 
the  Illicit  cultivation  of  the  opiimi  poppy 
must  not  succeed  for  the  resiUt  will  only 
be  to  open  the  floodgates  of  further 
heroin  addiction. 

sinew  1972,  when  the  Turkish  government 
In  return  for  compensation  from  the  United 
States  agreed  to  suppress  the  growth  of 
opium  poppy,  there  has  been  a  dramatic  de- 
crease In  tbe  amount  of  heroin  available  m 
the  streets  of  New  York.  Data  oomplled  by 
our  agency  Indicates  not  only  that  heroin 


is  relatively  unavailable  In  our  streets  but 
that  this  scarcity  reflects  the  national  situ- 
ation. According  to  one  recent  congressional 
study,  the  number  of  pure  heroin  addicts  has 
decreased  nationally  from  at  least  Vi  million 
to  no  more  than  200,000  In  the  last  t«'o 
years.  ...  If  the  United  States  government, 
bowing  to  pressxire  from  Turkish  peppy 
growerj  and  the  domestic  pharmaceutical 
Industry  agrees  to  a  lifting  of  the  ban,  It 
will  be  a  backward  step  that  Is  almost  guar- 
anteed to  lead  to  an  upsurge  In  heroin  a''- 
diction  nationally  with  the  consequent  rl-e 
In  addi;t-related  crimes.  We  are  now  on  the 
threshold  of  ccmlng  to  grips  with  not  only 
t'-'e  lieroii  problem,  but  the  entire  drvig 
abu-e  prob'em.  T-erefore.  it  Is  now  time 
to  stop  fe  tide  of  dru"  addiction  b?  drying 
up  the  Turkish  poppy  fields. — Jerome  Hom- 
blass,  CrmmHsioner  New  York  City  Addic- 
tion Agen:y,  April.  1974. 

Concerned  with  the  increasing  repo'ts 
that  Turkey  is  weighing  t^e  necersity 
and  pro-^r^ety  of  resuming  open  culti- 
vation for  the  world  market.  I,  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Special  Subcommittee 
on  International  Narcotics  Control,  went 
to  Turkev  during  the  March  1974  con- 
gressional recess  to  talk  firsthand  with 
Turk  cfficials  and  farmers.  Ambassador 
Mxcomber.  and  American  and  Tur^rish 
drug  enforcement  agents.  Together  with 
Representative  Chafles  Rangel,  whose 
]V'anhatt-n  congreysional  cjlstrictis  one 
of  the  mo-t  drug-plagued  in  America, 
we  learned  that  the  average  Turk  is  un- 
aware of  the  effects  of  heroin  addiction 
in  the  United  States— since  It  is  not  a 
prob'em  in  thsir  own  country — and  that 
the  U.S.  aid  was  not  reaching  the  farm- 
ers. The  average  Turkish  farmer  we  vis- 
ited realizes  between  $35  and  $50  per 
year  from  the  sale  of  legal  morphine  gum 
to  the  Turkish  Government  and  is  hard- 
pressed  to  live  on  this  meager  sum.  How- 
ever, he  is  totally  unaware  of  the  de- 
struction wrought  by  the  poppy  which  h3 
previously  channeled  to  the  illegal  mar- 
ket for  greater  remuneration.  He  uses 
the  poppy  seed  himself  for  cooking  oils 
and  native  bread,  not  as  an  opiate— a 
practice  he  shuns. 

Additionally,  in  oiu"  talks  with  For- 
eign Minister  Gimes  and  other  Turkish 
officials  we  learned  that  several  Ameri- 
can Fhirmaceutical  companies  were  en- 
couraging the  Turkish  Governm»nt  to 
rescind  the  ban — even  to  the  point  of 
usin?  the  opium  culture  as  a  tool  to  fos- 
ter the  Turkish  political  issue  of  "na- 
tional independence  from  U.S.A.  influ- 
ence." 

Congressmen  like  Wolff  can  be  useful  In 
foreign  relations  ...  a  Congressman  can  make 
threats  that  diplomats  can't  and  sometimes 
the  diplomats  like  having  Congressmen 
speak  out. — Government  official  quoted  in 
Newsday  article  by  Anthony  Marro,  Wash- 
ington Bureau,  April  i,  1974.  ^ 

It  should  be  noted  that  Turkey,  in 
1960,  should  as  the  result  of  world  pres- 
sure, recognized  the  addiction  problem 
its  poppies  spawned  and  voluntarily  cut- 
back on  opium  production  from.42  prov- 
inces to  7,  and  at  the  time  the  opium  ban 
was  effected  early  in  1972,  production 
was  limited  to  4  provinces  for  legal  pur- 
poses only.  Today,  there  Is  no  production 
in  Turkey.  The  world's  major  producers 
of  Illicit  opium  are  Burma.  Laos,  and 
Thailand.  The  world's  controlled  pro- 
ducers of  legal  opium  to  supply  medic- 
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Inal  morphine  and  codeine  are  primar- 
ily India  and  the  U.S.S.R.  There  is  no 
shortage  of  <H>ium  in  the  world,  ample 
supplies  exist— it  is  the  diversion  to  ille- 
gal channels  that  Is  creating  the  prob- 
lem— total  legal  production  is  1,400  tons 
annually;  illegally  production  1,500  tons 
annually 

In  our  discussions  in  Turkey,  Con- 
gressman Rangel  and  I  conveyed  the 
serious  manner  in  which  Congress  views 
this  drug  situation  and  emphasized  the 
high  priority  this  Nation  places  on  com- 
batting the  illegal  narcotics  traSQc  and 
its  direct  relationship  to  crime.  I  re- 
minded the  Turkish  Government  that 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate — dining 
the  height  of  the  American  involvement 
in  Indochina — passed  an  amendment  to 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  which  I  au- 
thored, to  cut  off  U.S.  aid  to  Thailand 
unless  it  cooperated  fully  with  our  drug 
enforcement  efforts. 

Just  recently,  my  amendment  to  im- 
pose trade  sanctions  on  any  noncooper- 
ating  nation  was  included  in  the  new 
U.S.  trade  bill.  The  actions,  I  believe,  are 
necessary  for  we  have  too  often  paid  the 
piper  without  calling  the  time. 

The  situation  in  Turkey  is  somewhat 
different  from  that  in  the  Par  East.  Txir- 
key  is  our  long-standing  military  ally 
and  friend,  and  traditionally  has  played 
a  strategic  role  in  NATO.  The  question  of 
the  Dardanelles  as  essential  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  free  world  was  also  reviewed. 
High  U.S.  military  officers  hold  that  the 
Dardanelles  are  no  longer  the  military 
imperative  they  once  were.  Indeed,  U.S. 
air  power  could  close  off  these  straits  to 
enemy  warships  at  any  time.  The  Turk  is 
fully  cognizant  that  sea  and  land  power 
in  the  Dardanelles  has  yielded  to  air 
power  and  that  Turkey  no  longer  main- 
tains the  strategic  position  it  once  held 
wh^  NATO  was  founded. 

As  to  the  question  of  why  Turkey  has 
been  singled  out  to  be  the  world's  target 
of  an  opium  ban  when  India  is  not  only 
permitted  to  produce  for  the  legal  mar- 
ket but  Is  being  encouraged  to  increase 
production,  we  cannot  quarrel  with  Tur- 
key's concern.  But,  it  is  known  that  Tur- 
key cannot  control  its  Ulegal  production 
and  traffic  in  opium. 

What,  then,  is  really  behind  the  recent 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  Turks  to  re- 
siune  opixun  production  after  the  ban 
has  proven  so  successful? 

Is  it  economic?  Only  1  percent  of  Tur- 
key's gross  national  production  was  In 
legal  production  of  opium  at  the  time  the 
ban  was  instituted.  The  legal  export  of 
opium  by  Turkey  from  1969  until  the 
ban  was  imposed  brought  the  Turks  less 
than  $5  million  a  year. 

Is  it  people?  Less  than  1  percent  of  the 
population  of  Turkey  was  engaged  in 
opium  poppy  growing  at  the  time  the  ban 
was  instituted. 

I  think  the  reason  is  much  more  sinis- 
ter. It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  influence 
of  organized  crime  and  selfish  interests 
of  others  are  overjwwerlng  the  humani- 
tarian need  to  halt  international  nar- 
cotics trafficking. 

The  problem  is  compounded  and  made 
even  more  acute  by  local  Turkish  poli- 
ticians who  are  attempting  to  use  the 
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issue  of  the  ban  as  a  device  to  mask  the 
severe  economic  problem  Turkey  Is  now 
fapmg.  There  are  some  who  are  critical 
ei  the  hard  line  I  have  taken  pertaining 
to  the  reciprocal  elements  in  our  foreign 
aid  policy.  We  do  have  a  mutual  de- 
fense treaty  with  Turkey,  and  over  the 
years  we  have  given  more  than  $3  billion 
in  military  assistance  to  Turkey.  This 
year  we  will  give  Tiu-key  more  than  $300 
million  in  total  assistance. 

America  today  is  engaged  in  a  war  on 
drugs.  Is  it  too  much  for  us  to  ask  Turkey 
to  come  to  our  assistance  and  Join  in  this 
fight,  just  as  we  have  joined  in  their 
defense? 

Therefore,  I  have  made  It  apparent  to 
the  Turkish  Government — not  through 
so-called  gunboat  diplomacy — that  we 
in  Congress  intend  to  deny  our  enemy — 
organized  crime — the  supplies  it  needs  to 
wage  its  insidious  war  on  our  youth.  If 
Turkey  refuses  to  uphold  its  end  in  the 
war  on  dnigs  for  our  mutual  defense,  I 
believe  we  should  cut  off  all  aid,  both 
military  and  economic. 

The  get-tough  policy  on  drugs  that  I 
advocated  2  years  ago  in  Thailand  paid 
off.  There  is  now  a  massive  clampdown 
on  narcotics  in  Thailand  where,  for  in- 
stance they  burned  26  tons  of  opium,  and 
in  Hong  Kong  there  is  little  or  no  trawler 
traffic  which  up  tmtil  2  years  ago  had 
operated  like  a  commuter  train  system 
on  a  schedtile. 

Recent  data  indicates  that  a  six-year  pat- 
tern of  Increasing  numbers  of  new  addicts 
has  been  reversed.  The  rates  of  overdose 
deaths,  drug  related  hepltltus  and  drug- 
related  property  crimes.  Indicators  of  In- 
stances of  heroin  dependence,  have  declined 
throughout  the  U.S.  for  the  first  time  In 
six  years. — Dr.  Robert  DuPont,  Director  Spe- 
cial Section  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion, at  U.N.  Commission,  Geneva,  Feb.,  1974. 

I  intend  to  vigorously  pursue  my  ef- 
forts to  insure  that  the  American  people 
will  never  again  be  subject  to  the  level 
of  availability  of  heroin  In  our  streets, 
the  attendant  crime  and  the  deteriora- 
tion of  our  society  so  prevalent  prior  to 
the  heroin  ban.  If  Turkey  reenters  the 
opium  business,  I  reluctantly  predict 
that  these  ills  will  strike  our  commim- 
ities  again  and  that  would  prove  dis- 
asterous. 


THE  1974  DANTE  AWARD  GOES  TO 
JOHN  MADIOAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues that  on  Thursday,  May  16.  the 
award-winning  WBBM  News  Radio  78 
political  editor  from  Chicago,  John  Mad- 
igan,  will  be  the  recipient  of  the  third 
annual  Dante  Award. 

The  Dante  Award  has  been  established 
by  the  Joint  Civic  Committee  of  Italian 
Americans,  an  umbrella  organization 
comprised  of  more  than  40  civic  organi- 
zations in  the  Chicago  area,  to  extend 
recognition  annually  to  an  individual  in 
the  mass  media  communication  field  who 
has  made  a  positive  contribution  toward 
fostering  good  human  relations. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  known  John  Madi- 
gan  for  25  years  and  he  has  always  been 
dedicated  and  devoted  to  h\s  family  and 
to  his  community.  He  loves  people,  re- 
ports the  facts  as  they  are,  and  he  lias  a 
long  and  solid  record  of  achievement  in 
every  news  medium.  It  is  for  these  rea- 
sons that  he  so  richly  deserves  the  IDante 
Award,  because  it  was  Dante  Alighieri,  in  " 
his  "Divine  Comedy,"  who  said.  "Men 
should  never  be  timid  about  the  truth." 
John  Madlgan  began  his  career  in 
journalism  as  a  newsman  with  the  Chi- 
cago American  in  the  late  1930's.  His 
career  was  interrupted  by  World  War  n. 
during  which  he  was  awarded  the  Bronze 
Star  for  his  participation  in  the  New 
Guinea  and  Philippine  invasions.  After 
the  war,  John  returned  to  Chicago's 
American  and.  in  1951,  was  appointed 
political  editor  of  the  newspaper.  The 
following  year  he  was  assigned  to  cover 
the  Presidential  conventions  and  the  en- 
suing campaigns  for  the  Hearst  news- 
paper chain. 

In  January,  1953,  Madlgan  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Hearst  Washington  Bureau 
and  a  year  later  joined  Newsweek  maga- 
zine's capitol  bureau.  While  on  this  as- 
signment, he  served  as  a  regular  panelist 
on  the  weekly  CBS  television  network 
series  "Pace  the  Nation."  Earlier,  he  ap- 
peared frequently  on  "Meet  the  Press" 
on  the  NBC  television  network. 

The  native  Chicagoan  returned  to  his 
home  city  and  Chicago  American  as  as- 
sistant managing  editor  and  national 
editor  in  1957.  Shortly  thereafter,  he 
added  the  post  of  city  editor  to  his 
duties. 

In  1961  Madlgan  joined  WBBM-TV  as 
a  news  broadcaster.  The  following  year 
he  was  named  editorial  assistant  to  the 
general  manager,  and  was  appointed 
news  director  in  1963.  He  joined  WBBM 
radio  as  political  editor  In  April  1968. 

John  Madlgan  and  his  wife  reside  in 
Chicago  with  two  of  their  children.  They 
also  have  a  married  son  living  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  Third  Armual  Dante  Award 
Luncheon  to  honor  John  Madlgan  will 
be  held  at  the  Como  Inn  and  among 
over  250  people  in  attendance  will  be 
many  political  dignitaries,  civic  leaders, 
and  leaders  of  the  communications  in- 
dustry. 

Last  year  at  the  award  ceremonies, 
Irv  Kupchiet.  Chicago  Sun-Times  col- 
umnist, was  honored  and  In  1972.  the 
Dante  Award  went  to  John  C.  Severino, 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
WI£-TV  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Annunzlo  and  I 
congratulate  John  Madlgan,  his  wife,  and 
his  children,  for  the  strong  axxA  construc- 
tive Impact  he  has  made  on  our  com- 
munity. His  career,  his  character,  and 
his  record  prove  that  he  is  indeed  a 
"friend  to  truth."  and  we  are  proud  to 
have  him  as  one  of  our  friends. 


THE  MEDIA  AND  PRESIDENTIAL 

RESIGNATION  , 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcoro  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter.) 
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Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  We  have 
been  inundated  over  the  last  few  days 
with  pious  calls  for  the  President's  res- 
ignation, some  by  members  of  the  mi- 
nority party.  I  have  read  and  seen  with 
systematic  regularity  the  demands  for 
the  President's  impeachment,  especially 
by  some  in  the  majority  party. 

These  calls  and  these  demands  have 
rested  on  charges  which  stretch  the 
Imagination  and  defy  credulity.  I  suspect 
most  Members  have  been  influenced  by 
television,  radio,  and  press  reporting  of 
the  transcripts — each  reporter  giving  us 
the  benefit  of  his  own  opinions,  biases, 
and  analyses.  Make  no  mistake  about  the 
awesome  power  of  the  media,  and  make 
no  mistake  a  good  deal  of  it  is  anti- 
Nixon.  I  was  interested  to  see  an  article 
In  this  week's  T.V.  Guide  by  Edith  Efron 
that  concludes  there  is  a  conspiracy 
among  the  intellectual  left  to  destroy  the 
President.  Edith  Efron  is  a  nationally 
known  analyst  of  network  news  patterns, 
author,  and  magazine  writer.  This  article 
will  appear  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks. 

We  now  know  the  charges :  The  Presi- 
dent curses — so  throw  him  out.  The 
President  did  not  put  John  Dean  in  jail 
within  30  minutes  of  his  shocking  revela- 
tions— so  impeach  him. 

We  have  been  lectured  with  the  fine 
moralisms  of  some  of  our  more  angelic 
officeholders.  Given  the  atmosphere,  I  am 
only  too  pleased  that  the  recording  de- 
vices were  not  placed  in  the  House  cloak- 
rooms. Were  that  the  case,  my  friends  on 
the  Ethics  Committee  would  have  busi- 
ness enough  to  command  their  attention 
for  a  generation. 

With  all  these  charges  and  allegations 
and  aspersions  on  the  integrity  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  raise 
one  question  for  my  colleagues.  How 
many  have  read  the  entire  transcripts 
word  for  word?  If  you  have,  will  you 
point  out  any  impeachable,  indictable,  or 
criminal  offense  within  the  confines  of 
those  blue  covers. 

It  is  important  to  know  how  many  of 
us  have  actutdly  read  this  docxmient  to 
Justify  the  charges  which  have  flown 
forth.  I  do  not  mean,  who  has  read  the 
"good  parts."  I  mean  who  has  read  it 
word  for  word? 

I  do  not  mean,  who  has  had  his  staff 
read  It  for  him.  I  mean,  who  has  taken- 
it  upon  himself  to  know  what  each  of 
those  conversations  say? 

How  can  charges  be  made  by  many 
who  have  admittedly  not  read  the  entire 
document?  I  repeatedly  have  seen  men- 
tion in  the  press  of  such  charges  as: 
"I  have  only  read  a  portion  of  It,  but  I 
think  he  ought  to  resign  or  he  ought  to 
be  impeached."  Those  kinds  of  charges 
are  foul  and  unfair.  They  are  the  very 
kinds  of  out-of-context  distortions  which 
our  system  of  justice  so  correctly  abhors. 
So  I  ask  you  today — please  let  me  know 
by  the  close  of  business  tomorrow  if  you 
have  read  the  entire  document,  word  for 
word,  and  then  tell  me  if  this  man  should 
be  Impeached. 

I  can  only  pray  that  this  great  and 
historical  body  of  Congress  will  not 
Judge  the  Presldrait  on  the  basis  of  read- 


ing snatches  of  the  transcripts.  I  can 
only  hope  that  more  charges  will  not 
be  forthcoming  based  on  what  our  ad- 
ministrative assistants  or  student  interns 
or  the  biased  media  or  the  impeachment 
lobby  have  to  say. 

We  have  a  solemn  responsibility.  That 
responsibility  is  to  make  a  judgment  on 
the  facts.  I  am  disheartened  by  the  man- 
ner \n  which  charges  have  been  made  by 
those  vkiio  have  read  bits  and  pieces  of 
the  famous  transcripts. 

Richard  Nixon  was  confronted  with  a 
coverup  of  9  months  duration  which  wsis 
led  by  one  who  even  withheld  the  truth 
as  he  claimed  he  was  speaking  the  truth. 
The  President,  in  less  than  6  weeks,  im- 
covered  the  Watergate  matter.  That 
effort  speaks  for  itfelf — but  it  requires 
us  to  read  the  whole  story.  I  invite  my 
colleagues  to  try  it  before  they  make  fur- 
ther charges.  I  ask  those  that  have  read 
the  entire  transcript  to  call  me  by  the 
end  of  the  day  on  Tuesday. 
Is  Tmebe  Truth  in  Charges  of  A^ti-Nixon 
Bias.' 
(By  Edith  Efron) 

For  months  now,  information  has  been 
pouring  off  the  presses  that  sets  the  Water- 
gate Illegalities  In  historical  and  bipartisan 
context.  Books  such  as  Arthur  M.  Scble- 
slnper  .'r  "s  "The  Imperial  Presidency"  and 
David  Wise's  "The  Politics  of  Lying,"  and 
assorted  essays  In  scholarly  journals  have 
been  dccumentlng  the  long  history  of  such 
Illegal  practices  In  former  Administrations, 
going  all  the  way  back  to  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt.  Here's  the  kind  of  thing  these 
scholarly  writers  have  been  saying: 

Philosopher  Michael  Novak,  a  McOovern 
supporter,  writes  in  Commentary:  "Plainly, 
Richard  Nixon  gathered  unto  himself  all  the 
prerogatives  employed  by  other  Presidents  in 
the  past.  John  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  John- 
son had  shared  In  wire  taps  on  Martin  Lu- 
ther King  and  others.  Impoundment,  execu- 
tive privilege,  tampering  with  electlo:is, 
Illicit  military  ventures,  counterespionage 
episodes  within  the  United  States  and  other 
kinds  of  activity  of  which  Richard  Nixon 
stands  accused  are  not  In  the  least  unknown 
in  rerent  history." 

And  Professor  Leo  RlbuSo,  a  harsh  critic 
of  Mr.  Nixon,  writes  In  Dissent:  "High  of- 
ficials have  abused  our  liberties  for  a  long 
time,  and  the  abuse  has  regularly  been 
rationalized.  The  Roosevelt  administration 
unleased  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  on 
Insurgent  Huey  Long  while  loyal  Prank 
Hague  Btufffd  his  wallet  In  Jersey  City.  .  .  . 
The  Truman  administration  revoked  press 
credentials  and  passports  from  Its  critics.  .  .  . 
For  25  years  the  fear  of  subversion  has  been 
manipulated  for  political  advantage  by  both 
Republicans  and  Democrats.  By  failing  to 
associate  recent  bugglngs,  phone  taps,  »nemy 
lists,  tax  audits,  and  break-Ins  with  that 
tradition,  (Sen.  Lowell]  Welcker  symbolizes 
the  prevalent  tunnel  vision  regarding  Water- 
gate." 

And  this  is  just  a  splinter  fragment  of  what 
Is  now  on  the  record — and.  Indeed,  has  al- 
ways been  on  the  record.  Yet  almost  none 
of  this  bipartisan  material  has  found  Its  way 
onto  the  network  nevra  programs.  The  Na- 
tion has  been  told  ad  nauteam  by  moet  voices 
on  the  nets  that  the  misdeeds  of  the  Nixon 
Administration  have  constituted  a  unique, 
unprecedented  evil  In  American  politics.  This 
la  a  serious  historical  falsehood.  It  can  per- 
tMp»  be  argued  that  the  evil  has  grown  cu- 
mulatively with  the  decade  and,  under  Nixon, 
reached  a  climactic  state.  But  nothing  can 
Justify  the  doctrine  of  Nlxonlan  original  aln. 
That  is  aiieer  demagoguery. 


On  AprU  8,  Howard  K.  Smith  of  ABC  vio- 
lated the  dominant  network  pattern  with  a 
bang.  He  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Nixon  did  not 
invent  bis  political  sins,  and  that  White 
House  predecessors  had  blazed  the  bugging, 
biu-glarizlng  and  other  unlovely  trails.  It  Is 
unfair  to  the  President,  says  Mr.  Smith,  his- 
torically to  Impeach  blm  and  leave  the  public 
with  the  Impression  that  the  Watergate  Il- 
legalities were  a  uniquely  Nlxonlan  phenom- 
enon. Mr.  Smith  also  suggested  that  the 
time  had  come  to  take  a  hard  look  at  the  tax 
reiords  cf  former  Presidents,  such  as  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  who  acquired  an  Immense  for- 
tune while  in  public  office.  ...  An  admirable 
commentary. 

Mr.  Smith,  however,  left  one  question  un- 
asked and  unanswered:  Whose  responsibility 
was  it  to  be  "fair"  to  Mr.  Nixon,  and  to  in- 
form the  public  systematically  of  this  back- 
ground cf  bipartisan  corruption?  To  ask  the 
question  is  to  answer  it.  It  was  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  press  and,  because  they  are  the 
chief  suppll»rs  of  political  Information  to  the 
Nation,  It  was  the  particular  responsibility 
of  the  network  news  and  public-affairs  de- 
partments. They  didn't  recognize  It.  accept 
it,  or  excuse  It.  Why? 

In  part,  the  answer  is  plain  old  vulgar  bias. 
As  Timothy  Crouse,  McGovern  supporter, 
says  In  his  book  "The  Boys  on  the  Bus"; 
"(Nlxcn's]  accusations  of  bias  contained 
some  truth.  In  1960,  many  reporters  had  l)e- 
come  shlUs  for  Kennedy,  as  they  would  later 
become  shllls  for  Johnson  In  the  honeymoon 
months  following  Kennedy's  assassination, 
and,  later  still,  shi:is  for  Robert  Kennedy." 
From  Democratic  Party  "shUls"  one  could 
expect  a  frenzied  lunging  at  only  one  aspect 
of  the  story.  But  this  Is  only  part  of  the 
reason. 

A  more  fundamental  explanation  comes 
from  philosopher  Novak,  discussing  liberal 
control  of  the  media:  "Whoever  shapes  the 
sense  of  reality,  the  narrative  line,  and  the 
symbolic  context  of  the  day's  news  goes  a 
very  long  way  toward  shaping  political  real- 
ity. For  political  power  Is.  In  essence,  power 
over  symbols — power  over  the  construction 
of  reality.  Since  World  War  n,  TV  has  more 
and  more  come  to  control  that  power,  and 
the  main  lines  of  network  news  reflect  the 
Northeastern  style,   values — and  politics." 

And  Democrat  and  ex-Watergate  prosecu- 
tor Archibald  Cox  names  the  power  play  and 
the  chief  players  even  more  bluntly.  I  had 
quit©  a  few  misgivings  about  the  way  they 
(the  press)  handled  Wat«rgate.  .  .  .  The 
media  are  turning  gradually  to  a  more  active 
role  In  shaping  the  course  of  events  through 
their  news  columns  and  commentaries  as 
well  as  on  their  editorial  pages.  It  Isn't  true 
of  smaller  papers  around  the  country,  but  I 
think  It's  true  of  the  Washington  Post,  The 
New  York  Times.  Newsweek,  and  of  the  net- 
work presentations.  It  does  seem  to  me  that 
the  selection  of  Items  emphasized  reflects 
the  notion  that  the  press  Is  the  fourth  branch 
of  government  and  It  should  play  a  major 
role  In  government.  I'm  not  sure  that  I  want 
It  that  way  when  there  are  only  three  net- 
works. To  me.  that's  an  awful  lot  of  power  to 
give  to  whoever  runs  the  tliree  networks." 

Put  the  CrouFe-Novak-Cox  comments  to- 
gether, and  you'll  see  why  political  "reality" 
has  come  out  as  It  has  on  the  networks:  Mr. 
Nixon  as  a  unique  devil,  being  exorcised  In 
a  religious  frenzy  by  good  men  and  true  .  .  . 
and  any  corruption  of  prior  Presidents  being 
largely  kept  off   the  national   airwaves. 

It  has  been  a  gigantic  manipulation  of 
poUtlcal  symbols,  and  the  results  are  already 
obvious.  The  detested  electoral  results  of 
1972  have  been  wiped  out.  The  Republican 
Party  has  been  devastated.  And  the  heirs  to 
this  massive  political  action  stand  quietly  in 
the  wings,  ready  to  assume  the  role  of  moral 
cleansing    agent    of    tb»    BepubUo— •moog 
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them,  Ted  Kennedy,  the  cover-up  artist  of 
Chappaqulddlck,  whose  grand  Jury  and  court- 
room secrets  somehow  never  leak  .  .  . 

The  Joke  is  on  Republicans  and  conserva- 
tives who  had  more  than  a  year  in  which  to 
put  this  catastrophe  in  historical  perspective 
and  utterly  failed  to  do  so.  Justice  to  their 
President  and  to  their  party  is  being  exe- 
cuted— but  not  by  them.  It  is  coming  from 
the  Intellectual  left. 


DON  McBRIDE 


(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. ''Don 
McBride,  former  water  resources  adviser 
to  the  late  Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr,  of 
Oklahoma,  and  now  a  director  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  was  recent- 
ly presented  the  Etepartment  of  the  Army 
Distinguished  Civilian  Service  Award  for 
his  activities  in  support  of  national  wa- 
ter resources  development  programs. 

Over  the  past  35  years,  Mr.  McBride 
has  played  a  giant  role  in  water  resources 
development  at  both  the  State  and  Na- 
tional levels.  I  have  been  honored  and 
privileged  to  work  with  him  and  am  truly 
thinkful  for  Iiis  unstinting  dedication 
to  the  causes  of  water  development.  I 
congratulate  Mr.  McBride  on  this  well- 
deserved  award. 

The  award  to  Mr.  McBride  was  pre- 
sented by  MaJ.  Gen.  John  W.  Morris,  Di- 
rector of  Civil  Works.  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  during  the 
annual  meeting  of  Oklahoma  Water,  Inc., 
in  Oklahoma  City.   Okla. 

The  citation  to  Mr.  McBride  reads  as 
follows : 

Per  noteworthy  assistance  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  during  the  period  of  1B39 
through  1973.  During  this  period  while  serv- 
ing In  such  positions  as  Chief  Engineer  and 
Chairman  of  the  Oklahoma  Water  Resources 
Board,  as  Secretary-Manager  of  the  Nation- 
al Reclamation  Association,  as  water  re- 
sources advisor  to  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  National  Water  Resources,  and  as 
a  director  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authc»'ity, 
Mr.  McBride  enthusiastically  and  energeti- 
cally supported  water  resources  development 
programs.  His  Invaluable  assistance  and  sup- 
port, which  reflect  his  deep-seated  sense  of 
public  responsibility,  contributed  slg- 
niflcantly  to  the  ability  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army  to  accomplish  its  water  resource 
development  missions. 

Mr.  McBride  began  his  career  in  the 
water  resources  field  in  1939  and  in  1944 
he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Okla- 
homa Water  Resources  Board  by  the  then 
Gov.  Robert  S.  Kerr.  In  1946,  Mr.  Mc- 
Bride became  secretary-manager  of  the 
National  Reclamation  Association  and 
later  was  named  to  represent  Oklahoma's 
congressional  delegation  as  a  special  as- 
sistant in  the  field  of  water  resources 
conservation. 

While  serving  with  the  Oklahoma  dele- 
gation, he  helped  prepare  Senate  Docu- 
ment 13,  which  called  for  the  compre- 
hensive development  of  the  Arkansas- 
White-Red  River  Basins.  Senate  Docu- 
ment 13  became) the  basis  for  legislation 
creating  a  statutory  River  Basin  Plan- 
ning Committee  for  the  Arkansas- White- 
Red  River  Basins. 


In  1958  he  helped  draft  legislation 
which  passed  establishing  the  Texas 
Basin  Study  Commission  and  the  South- 
east Basin  Study  Commission  to  develop 
plans  for  comprehensive  development  of 
water  and  related  land  resources  In  these 
regions. 

After  that,  Mr.  McBride  assisted  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  National 
Water  Resources  in  its  lengthy  study  of 
the  Nation's  water  needs  between  1960 
and  1980.  Senator  Kerr  was  chairman  of 
the  select  committee  and  when  the  re- 
port was  published  in  early  1961  it  be- 
came the  basis  for  legislation  which  au- 
thorized development  of  river  basin 
plans  in  cooperation  vrith  the  individual 
States. 

Mr.  McBride  was  appointed  Director 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  in  1966 
where  he  continues  to  serve  the  Nation 
in  the  water  resources  development  field. 

In  presenting  the  award.  General  Mor- 
ris said  that — 

Mr.  McBride  is  so  well  known  for  his  dedi- 
cation and  devotion  to  the  causes  of  water 
development  in  Oklahoma  and  adjacent 
states,  that  his  name  is  admoet  a  household 
word  In  the  Southwest  United  States.  The 
positions  that  Mr.  McBride  has  held  dur- 
ing his  career  are  indicative  of  his  profes- 
sional growth  and  the  confidence  and  trust 
in  his  outstanding  abilities  held  by  the  lead- 
ers in  the  water  resources  community. 


THE  LATE  CARNEY  O.   DEAN 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  smd  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  Okla- 
homans  were  saddened  recently  to  learn 
of  the  passing  of  one  of  our  State's  most 
colorful  personalities,  Mr.  Carney  O. 
Dean  of  Chandler,  Okla.  Mr.  Dean  was 
81  years  of  age.  He  had  served  as  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  Deep  Fork  Water- 
shed Association  for  15  years,  a  position 
in  which  he  was  active  right  up  imtil  his 
death.  His  association  newsletters  were 
extremely  interesting  and  contributed 
greatly  to  the  development  of  water  re- 
sources in  Oklahoma. 

I  was  pleased  that  Mr.  Dean  cquld 
come  to  Washington  for  meetings  with 
our  Oklahoma  congressional  delegation 
several  years  ago.  He  was  an  inspiration 
to  all  of  us.  To  his  widow,  Mrs.  Beulah 
Dean,  his  three  daughters,  eight  grand- 
children, a  brother  and  a  sister  we  ex- 
tend our  deepest  sympathy. 

An  accoimt  of  Mr.  Dean's  death  and  a 
tribute  to  his  life  appeared  in  his  home- 
town newspaper,  the  Lincoln  County 
News  of  Chandler,  Okla.,  recently.  I  in- 
clude the  article,  "County,  State  Lose 
Active  Son,"  below: 

Cotmrr,  Star  Lose  Acnvx  Son 

Lincoln  County  and  Oklahoma  lost  one  of 
its  busiest,  and  most  colorful,  citizens  Mon- 
day morning. 

Carney  Oliver  Dean  died  Monday  at  his 
home  In  Chandler.  One  of  the  first  children 
bom  to  settlers  In  what  ia  now  Lincoln 
County,  Dean  was  81. 

Dean  was  bom  May  16,  1893  near  Carney, 
the  son  ot  Hugh  and  Anna  Shutt  Dean.  His 
parents  were  settlers  of  the  Iowa  Indian  lands 
that  were  opened  Sept.  33,  1891. 

He   took   time   off   from   high   school   at 


Chandler  to  tettch  In  the  Harmony  School 
northeast  of  Tryon  and  at  Red  Oak  south- 
west of  Chandler.  Dean  returned  and  gradu- 
ated from  Chandler  in  1915.  and  later  served 
as  president  of  the  Chandler  High  School 
Alumni  Association. 

Dean  studied  at  Oklahoma  University,  then 
Joined  the  Army  Medical  Corps  In  1917  and 
served  in  France  during  World  War  I.  Be- 
fore returning  stateside,  he  studied  at  a  col- 
lege in  Bristol.  England.  He  returned  to  OU, 
graduating  with  a  Journalism  degree  in  1921. 

I3ean  was  later  superintendent  of  schools 
at  Carney  and  Collinsvllle.  and  viras  a  princi- 
pal in  the  BartlesviUe  school  sjrstem.  He  was 
a  life  insurance  salesman  for  several  years, 
then  worked  at  the  Douglas  Aircraft  Com- 
"pany  in  Midwest  City  until  the  close  of  World 
War  n. 

He  again  sold  Insurance  and  worked  for  a 
Chandler  newspaper  before  Joining  the  State 
Highway  Department  for  eight  years  as  a 
right-of-way  purchaser,  retiring  In  1960  at 
the  age  of  67. 

Dean's  community  Interests  were  as  exten- 
sive as  his  life's  work.  In  a  recent  Interview, 
he  said.  "My  greatest  and  most  rewarding 
avocation  has  been  as  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Deep  Fork  Watershed  Association." 

He  held  that  office  15  years,  publishing 
newsletters,  lobbying,  and  attending  water 
development  functions  concerning  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  Oklahoma. 

"Never  could  there  have  been  a  man  as 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Deep  Fork  Wa- 
tershed Association,"  Association  President 
L.  D.  Wornom  said.  "Carney  stands  tall  in 
our  ranks  as  a  man  devoted  to  a  cause  in 
which  he  believed,  and  In  which  he  did  all  in 
his  power  to  rectify  and  solve." 

On  a  state-wide  basis.  Dean  originated  the 
two-letter,  four-numeral  license  tag  system 
adopted  by  the  legislature  in  the  early  1960s. 
He  served  five  terms  a^  state  vice-president  of 
the  Christian  Men's  Fellowship. 

Dean  was  elder  emeritus  of  the  Chandler 
First  Christian  Church  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Lions  Club,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Matheny-Burt  American  Legion  Post  64.  Ma- 
sonic Lodge  of  Camey  and  lOOF  Lodge  of 
Chandler. 

He  was  a  member  and  past  president  of 
the  Lincoln  County  Historical  Society,  and 
a  year  ago  organized  the  Lincoln  County 
Barracks  of  World  War  I  veterans,  serving 
as  the  organization's  first  quartermaster. 

Throughout  his  work  and  community  bet- 
terment endeavors,  he  was  bolstered  by  his 
wife  of  54  years.  Dean  was  married  Sept.  4,  - 
1919,   to  Beulah   Maxwell   at  Chandler.  She 
survives. 

Also  surviving  are  a  son,  Hugh,  Oklahoma 
City,  three  daughters,  Mrs.  Margaret  Terrel, 
Chandler;  Mrs.  Marion  Kaufman,  Columbia, 
Mo.;  and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Cox,  Kent.  Wash.; 
a  brother,  -Orover  C.  Dean,  Thayer,  Mo.;  one 
sister,  Mrs.  Daisy  Paul,  Lo«  Angeles,  Calif.; 
and  eight  grandchildren. 

Services  were  Wednesday  morning  In  the 
Curry  P^mercd  Chapel  at  Chandler.  Rev.  Har- 
old Shore.  Christian  Church  minister,  and 
Rev.  Kenneth  Routon.  Friends  Church  pastor, 
officiated.  Burial,  was  at  Oak  Park  Cemetery, 
Chandler. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Mann  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Nxn.i,),  for  today,  oa  account  of  offi- 
cial bus^ess. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
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latlve  program  and  any  specltd  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PAS.SMAN,  on  May  15,  1974,  for  1 
hour. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hanrahan)*  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Miller,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gibbons)  to*  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material : ) 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wolff,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pickle,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  for  60 
minutes.  May  15. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  appendix  of  the 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hanrahan)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Robison  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Whalen.  — 

Mr.  FiNDLEY  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Hanrahan  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Stmms. 

Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Frenzel  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Sebelius. 

Mr.  RoussELOT. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gibbons)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Morgan. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  DE  Lugo  in  two  instances 

Mr.  Rooi^T  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Bolling. 

Mr.  Vander  Veen  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Owens  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Litren  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Davis  pf  Georgia  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Ccmf omla. 

Mr.  Hanna  In  five  instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  foUowing 
titles  were  tiken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  411.  An  act  to  amend  title  30,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  certain  rates  of 
postage,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.  3009.  An  act  to  provide  that  moneys 
due  the  States  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920,  as  amended,  de- 
rived from  the  development  of  oil  shale  re- 
soiiroes,  may  be  used  for  purposes  other  »><»" 
public  roads  and  schools;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  614.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
27,  1960  (74  Stat.  220) ,  relating  to  the  preser- 
vation of  historical  and  archeologlcal  data. 


BILLS   PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  May  10.  1974  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

HJl.  6035.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  90- 
336  (82  Stat.  174)  relating  to  the  purchase, 
sale,  and  exchange  of  certain  lands  on  the 
Spokane  Indian  Reservation;  and 

H.S..  5525.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain 
mineral  Interests  are  held  by  the  United 
States  In  trust  for  the  Chippewa  Cree  Tribe 
of  the  Rocky  Boy's  Reservation,  Montana. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  19  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  May  14,  1974,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 
[Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on  May 

9,  1974,  the  following  reports  were  filed  on 

May  10.1974\ 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agrlcultive. 
H.R.  12000.  A  bill  to  enable  egg  producers  to 
establish,  finance,  and  carry  out  a  coordi- 
nated program  of  research,  producer  and 
consumer  education,  and  promotion  to  Im- 
prove, maintain,  and  develop  markets  for 
eggs,  egg  products,  spent  fowl,  and  products 
of  spent  fowl;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
93-1032).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HH.  12526.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  306  and 
808  of  the  Rural  Electrlflcatlon  Act  of  1936, 
as  amended  (Rept.  No.  93-1033).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 
[Pursuant  to  the  order  ot  the  House  on  May 

9,  1974.  the  folUnoing  report  was  filed  on 

May  10,1974] 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
S.  3231.  An  act  to  provide  compensation  to 
poultry  and  egg  producers,  growers,  and  proc- 
essors and  their  employees;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  93-1034).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

[Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on  May 
8,  1974,  the  following  report  was  filed  on 
May  10, 1974] 

Mr.  HUBERT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H  Jl.  14693.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1976  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength  for 


each  active  duty  component  and  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  compKjnent  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  of  civilian  personnel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  to  author- 
ize the  military  training  student  loads  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-1035).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2298.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Hous- 
ing) ,  transmitting  notice  of  the  location,  na- 
ture, and  estimated  cost  of  various  construc- 
tion projects  proposed  to*e  undertaken  for 
the  Army  Reserve,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
2233a(l);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

2299.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services,  transnilttlng  the 
semiannual  report  on  the  stockpiling  of  stra- 
tegic and  critical  materials,  covering  the  pe- 
riod ended  December  31,  1973,  pursuant  to  50 
U.S.C.  98c;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

2300.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  District 
of  Columbia  BaU  Agency,  transmitting  an 
annual  report  of  the  agency  covering  calen- 
dar year  1973,  as  a  supplement  to  the  report 
previously  submitted  pursuant  to  23  District 
&  Columbia  Code  1307;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

2301.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  assistance 
to  local  educational  agencies  which  are  in  the 
process  of  eliminating  discrimination  or  mi- 
nority group  isolation  among  students  or 
faculty  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

2302.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  AfTalrs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  copies  of  international  agree- 
ments other  than  treaties  entered  Into  by  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  section  112(b)  of 
Public  Law  92-403;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

2303.  A  letter  from  the  Fiscal  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  the  semi- 
annual report  on  the  Inventory  of  nonpur- 
chased  foreign  currencies,  as  of  December  31, 
1973,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2363(c);  to  the 
(Tonmilttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2304.  A  letter  from  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  Including  the  Copyright 
Office,  for  fiscal  year  1973,  pursuant  to  2 
VB.C.  139;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

2305.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  concession  contract  for  the 
establishment,  maintenance,  and  operation 
of  a  computerized  campsite  reservation  sys- 
tem for  designated  areas  within  the  national 
park  system,  for  a  term  ending  December  31, 
1978,  pursuant  to  16  U.S.C.  17b-l;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2306.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  contract  with  W.  A.  Wahler  & 
Associates,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  for  a  research 
project  entitled  "Study  of  High  Modulus 
Backfill  System,"  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C.  1900 
(d);  to  the  (Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
suleir  Affairs. 

2307.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the 
U.S.  Travel  Service  for  calendar  year  1973, 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2125;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.     ^ 

2308.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation    to    amend    the    Rail    Passenger 
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Service  Act  ,of  1970  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  CoQuulttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Coounerce. 

2309.  A  letter  rrom  tbe  Executive  Director, 
Federal  ConuBunications  CommlSBlon,  traoa- 
mlttlng  a  report  on  tbe  backlog  of  pending 
appllcatkwis  and  bearing  cases  in  tbe  Coa- 
mlfslon  as  of  Marcb  31,  1974,  pursuant  to 
section  5(e)  of  tlie  Communications  Act,  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2310.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services,  transmitting  proepec- 
toses  proposing  entering  Into  succeeding 
leases  for  space  presently  occupied  at  vartents 
locations  In  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  RockvUle,  Md., 
San  Juan.  Puerto  Blco.  and  Washington,  D.C: 
to  tbe  Committee  on  P>ubllc  Works. 

2311.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  National 
Legislative  Com  mission .  Tbe  American  Le- 
gion, transmitting  statements  of  tbe  finan- 
cial condition  of  tbe  orgaQizatlon  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1973:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  ASalrs. 

2312.  A  letter  from  tbe  Chairman,  VS. 
Atomlr  Energy  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  tbe 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and 
tbe  Atomic  Weapons  Rewards  Act  of  1955, 
and  for  other  puri>oses;  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 

Beckivb)  Fsom  thb  CoMPraoLux  Oenexai. 
3S13.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  efforts  to  solve  State  and  local 
ooort  problems  with  funds  provided  by  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration; 
to  tbe  Oommlttee  on  Government  Operations. 


May  13,  1974. 


REPCHITS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  prtntlng  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  EVUJS  of  Tennessee :  Select  Committee 
on  Sm&U  Business.  Smail  Business  Impact  of 
Actions  and  Policies  by  the  Federal  Regula- 
tory Agencies  (Rept.  No.  93-1036).  Referred 
to  tbe  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  ot  tbe  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama:  Committee  of  con- 
ference. Conference  report  on  S.  3062  (Rept 
No.  93-1037) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  AgrlctUture. 
HJl.  13685.  A  bin  to  rename  tbe  first  Civilian 
Conservation  Corpe  Center  located  near 
Franltlln,  N.C..  and  the  Cross  Timbers  Na- 
tional Grasslands  In  Texas  in  honor  of  former 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  (Rept.  No.  93- 
1038).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PERK3NS:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  7824  (Rept.  No. 
93-1059) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills 
suid  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER : 

H.R.  147S5.  A  bill  relating  to  acquiring  of 
certain  narcotics  by  force,  violence,  or  in- 
timidation; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 

HA.  14736.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Public 
Healtb  SMvtoe  Act  and  reUted  laws  to  i«- 
vise  and  aztMid  procnuas  of  betUth  revenue 
■barl&g  and  bealtli  deUvery,  and  for  other 


purposes:    to  the   Committee  on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  BOWEN: 
HJi.  K7S7.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  individual 
a  credit  for  certain  household  and  dependent 
care  expenses  necessary  for  gainful  employ- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CRANE: 
nn.  14738.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  certain  other  pro- 
visions of  law  to  provide  for  automatic  cost- 
of-living    adjustments    In    the    Income    tax 
rates,  tbe  amount  of  the  standard,  personal 
exemption,  and  depreciation  deductions,  aiMl 
the  rate  of  Interest  payable  on  certain  obU- 
gattons  of  the  United  States;    to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  rnd  Means. 

By  Mr.  CRANE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Httk- 

6ATK,   Mr.  IcHoss,  Mr.  Johkson  of 

OaUfomla.    Mr.    Knsp,    Mr.    Laxb- 

CKXBE.     Mr.     Lemt,     Bdr.    Vonr,     Mr. 

IjXjjmm.  Mr.  Mamit,  Mr.  MzLcaza.  Mr. 

O'Bbixm,  Mr.  PooKLL,  Mr.  Powxu.  of 

Ohio,  Mr.  Rarsck.  Mr.  RoE..Mr.  Rmr- 

ifELS,    Mr.    SAiroxAN,    Mr.    ScBEauK, 

Mrs.    ScBBOEDZR.    Mr.    Spemcx,    Mr. 

Steelman.   Mr.   STEICER   of-  Arizona, 

Mr.  Stmms,  and  Mr.  Thone)  : 

H.R.  14739.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Par  Value 

Modification    Act;     to    the    Comniltt*    on 

Banking  and  Currency. 

By    Mr.     CRANE  '  (for     himself.     Mr. 
Rhodes,    Afr.    Abonqb,    Mr.    Abcher. 
Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr.  Bauman,  Mr.  Bears, 
Mr.  Blacksubn,  Mr.  Buhceneb,  Mr. 
Bykon,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Conlan, 
,—      Mr.    Dan    Daniel,    Mr.    Devtwe,    Mr. 
DuLSKi,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Oilman,  MT. 
GoLDWATEB,  Mr.  Gboss,  Mr.  Odnter, 
Mr.  GuYEH.  Mr.  Hanrahan,  Mr.  Hin- 
SHAW,  Mrs.' Holt,  and  Mr.  Htjdntjt)  : 
H.R.  14740.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Par  Valiie 
Modification  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  CHANE  (for  blmseU.  Mr.  Treen, 
Mr.    Wacconner,    Mr.    WHrrEacasT, 
Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  Mr.  Young  of  Geor- 
gia, and  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska) : 
H.R.  14741.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Par  Value 
Modification  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By    Mr.    CRANE     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Mters,  and  Mr.  Towell  of  Nevada) : 
HJl.  14743.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Par  Value 
Modification  Act;  to  tbe  Oommlttee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

ByMr.  FRASBR: 
HJa.  14743.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishing of  oniform  State  limitations  on  the 
size  of  motor  vehicles  using  public  highways, 
-and  for  otho'  purposes;    to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    KARTH    (for    himself,'  Mrs. 
Bcrkx   of   Callfomla,    and   hbr.   St 
Gebmain)  : 
HJl.   14744.  A  bill  to  terminate  tbe  Air- 
lines Mutual  Aid  Agreement;  to  tbe  Commit- 
tae  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conuuerce. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN  (for  biroaelf,  Mr. 
Barrett,  Mr.  Goodlhtg,  Mr.  Cl,ark, 
Mr.  CouoHUN.  Mr.  Durr,  Mr.  Eil- 
berc,  Mr.  KBHUtMAN.  Mr.  Flood.  Mr. 
Oatoos,  Mr.  Grxen  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Hkinz.  Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  MCDAOK,  Mr.  MOOKHXAD 

at  Pennsylvania,   Mr.   Murtha,   Mr. 

Nrx,  Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 

SCHVSEBEU,  Mr.  Shubtek,  Mr.  Vmo- 

axto.  Mr.  Wask,  Mr.  Williajcs,  and 

Mr.  Yatron  )  : 
HJR.  14746.  A  bill  to  prohibit  for  a  tem- 
porary period  tbe  exporatlon  of  ferrous  scrap* 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  tbe  Commlttae  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  OBEY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Uatkv- 

JMfis,  and  Mr.  Coochuv)  : 


HJl.  14746.  A  bill  to  amend  )b«  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  inter- 
est ahaU  be  paid  to  Individual  taxpayers  on 
the  calendar-year  basis  who  file  their  re- 
turns belore  March  1,  if  the  refund  check  is 
not  mailed  out  within  30  days  after  the  re- 
turn is  filed,  and  to  require  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Sarvioe  to  give  certain  Information 
when  nraking  refunds;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  POAGE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Berg- 
land,  Mr.  BowEN,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  DE  la  Gahza,  Mr.  Dei»- 
ROLM,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Goodlinc,  Mr. 
GuNTER,  Mr.  Johnson  ,of  Colorado, 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  CaroUna,  Mr. 
JOKK9  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Mathias  of 
California.  Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Matsumaga,  Mr.  Mslcheb,  Mr. 
Phice  of  Texas,  Mr.  Rarkk,  Mr. 
Rose,  Mr.  Sisk.  Mr.  Stubbletield. 
Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  Vicobtto,  Mr.  Wam- 
PLER,  and  Mr.  Zwach)  : 
H.R.  14747.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948.  as  amended;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By   Mr.    REES: 
H.R.  14748.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  income     ' 
tax  credit  for  individuals  for  purchases  of 
contemporary    American'  art;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr,.  ST   GERMAIN: 
H.R.  14749.  A  bUl  to  Increase  the  availa- 
bility  of   urgently   needed   noorteage   credit 
for  the  financing  of  housing,  and  for  other 
■purposes;    to    tbe    Committee    bn    Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  SYMMS: 
H.R.  14750.  A  bill  to  exempt  range  sheep 
Industry   mobile   housing    from    regulations,. 
aiTectlng  permanent  housing  for  agricultural 
workers;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  14751-.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  U.S. 
Submarine  Veterans  of  World  War  II;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   BINGHAM    (for  himself   and 
Mr.  F^enkel)  :  .  .4 

H.  Con.  Res.  492.  Conference  resolution  au- 
thorizing a  bust  or  statue  of  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  to  be  placed  in  the  Capitol;  to  the     • 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

475.  By  tbe  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  tbe  State  of  Alaska,  relative 
to  the  appropriation  of  funds  to  tbe  Bureau 
of  Indian  ASalrs  for  school  construction; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

476.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Callfomla,  relative  to  Federal 
legislation  to  subsidize  nonprofit  sheltered 
workshops:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

477.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  relative  to  U.S.  sov- 
ereignty and  Jurisdiction  over  the  Panama 
Canal;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

478.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  Amtrak; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXll. 

43S.  The  8PSAKER  preaented  a  petition  of 
tbe  Democratic  Town  Oommlttee,  Kent, 
Conn.,  relative  to  Impeachment  ol  the  Pres- 
ktent;  to  tbe  Oommlttee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf). 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer. 

Eternal  Father,  in  the  morning  and 
the  evening  and  at  noonday  we  praise 
Thee  for  Thy  goodness  and  mercy  and 
for  Thy  providential  care  over  this  Na- 
tion. Keep  us  forever  "one  nation  under 
God,"  a  people  faithful  to  Thy  precepts, 
a  government  under  Thy  higher  law. 
Help  us  here  so  to  comport  ourselves  as 
to  be  responsive  to  the  people's  needs, 
so  to  act  as  to  advance  Thy  kingdom  on 
Earth,  so  to  live  as  to  manifest  the  life 
of  God  in  the  life  of  man. 

We  pray  in  His  name  who  said: 

Whoever  is  greatest  among  you  let  him 
be  the  servant  of  all. — Matt.  23:  11. 

Amen. 


•    MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT — 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
on  May  10.  1974.  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  enrolled 
bills: 

S.  1647.  An  act  to  extend  the  Environ- 
mental Education  Act  for  3  years; 

S.  2771.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  6  of  title 
37,  Uiilted  States  Code,  to  revise  the  spe- 
cial pay  bonus  structure  relating  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

S.  3292.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Conunlsslon  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf) 
laid  before  the  Senate  me^ages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submitting 
simdry  nominations  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate 
proceedings.) 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day. May  9.  1974.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OP  THE  CALL  OP  THE 

CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 


Legislative  Calendar,  under  rule  Vin,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Withouftobjection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSIDERATION    OF    CERTAIN 
ITEMS  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendars 
Nos.  801,  802,  808,  and  809. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INDIAN    TRIBE    LANDHOLDINGS    IN 
NORTH  AND  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1411)  to  authorize  the  Sisseton 
and  Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Lake 
Traverse  Reservation  to  consolidate  its 
landholdings  in  North  Dakota  and  South 
Dakota,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with 
amendments,  on  page  1.  at  the  beginning 
of  line  3,  after  the  enacting  clause,  strike 
out  'That  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton 
Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Lake"  and  insert 
"That  the  Secretary  of  the  Ipterior  Is 
authorized,  at  his  discretion  and  upon 
the  request  of  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpe- 
ton Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Lake";  in  line  8, 
after  "South  Dakota",  strike  out  "is  au- 
thorized"; on  page  2,  line  2.  after  the 
word  "Indian",  strike  out  "allotments" 
and  insert  "trust  lands";  in  line  13,  after 
the  word  "South",  strike  out  "Dakota; 
except  that  title  to  any  lands  or  Interests 
in  lands  acquired  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  be  exEimined  by  and  be  accepted  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  his  duly 
authorized  representative  in  accordance 
with  the  general  standards  for  acquisi- 
tion of  title  to  lands  by  the  United 
States."  and  insert  "Dakota";  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  21,  strike  out  "Reserva- 
tion, acting  through  Its  governing  body. 
Is  authorized"  and  insert  "Reservation, 
acting  through  its  governing  body  or  its 
designated  agent,  is  authorized  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior"; on  page  3,  line  15.  aftisr  the  word 
"acquired",  strike  out  "by"  and  insert 
"for";  in  line  19,  after  the  word  "title", 
strike  out  "may"  and  insert  "may,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior,"; on  page  4,  line  3.  after  "Sec.  3.", 
strike  out  "All  lands  acquired  by  the  tribe 
or  by  members"  and  Insert  "All  lands 
acquired  by  the  United  States  In  trust 
for  the  tribe  or  members";  and.  In  line 
23.  after  the  word  "proceeding",  strike 
out  "may"  and  Insert  "may,  with  the  ap- 


proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior."; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  is  authorized,  at  bis  discretion 
and  upon  the  request  of  the  Sisseton  and 
Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Lake  Traverse 
Rcjervatlon  or  its  delegated  designated  agent 
in  the  States  of  North  Dakota  and  South 
Dakota,  to  acquire  through  purchase,  gift,  or 
exchange  any  lands  or  Interest  In  lands 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Lake  Traverse 
Reservation  in  North  Dakota  and  South  Da- 
kota for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  land- 
holdings,  eliminating  fractional  heirship  In- 
terests in  Indian  trust  lands,  providing  land 
for  any  tribal  program  for  the  improvement 
of  the  economy  of  the  tribe  and  Its  members 
through  the  development  of  industry,  recre- 
ational facilities,  housing  projects,  and  the 
general  rehabilitation  and  enhancement  of 
the  total  resource  potential  of  the  reserva- 
tion. For  the  purchase  of  such  lands  or  In- 
terests in  lands  the  use  of  any  funds  avail- 
able to  the  tribe  from  any  source  is  author- 
ized and  title  to  any  land  acquired  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act  shall  be  taken  In  the 
name  of  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the 
Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe  of  the 
Lake  Traverse  Reservation  In  North  Dakota 
and  South  Dakota. 

Sec."'2.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton 
Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Lake  Traverse  Reservation, 
acting  through  Its  governing  body  or  its  des- 
ignated agent,  is  authorized  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
exchange  or  sell  any  tribal  real  property  not 
needed  or  suitable  for  use  by  the  tribe  or  so 
situated  or  located  that  it  wovQd  be  to  the 
economic  advantage  of  the  tribe  to  sell  or 
exchange  the  property;  except  that  (1)  any 
such  sale  shall  be  by  competitive  sealed  bid- 
ding, and  a  preference  shall  be  given  to 
enrolled  members  of  the  Sisseton  and  Wah- 
peton Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Lake  Traverse  Res- 
ervation to  match  the  high  bid;  (2)  the 
amount  or  exchange  value  received  for  the 
property  shall  not  be  less  than  the  fair 
market  value  thereof  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  bis  duly  author- 
ized representative;  (3)  If  lands  Involved  in 
an  exchange  are  not  of  equal  value,  tbe  dif- 
ference in  value  shall  be  paid  In  money;  (4) 
any  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  land  under  this 
authority  or  money  received  to  equalize  an 
exchange  shall  be  used  exclusively  for  tbe 
ptircbase  of  other  land  on  the  reservation; 
(5)  tlUe  to  any  land  acquired  for  the  tribe 
under  this  authority  shall  be  taken  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States  In  trust  for  the 
tribe;  and  (6)  If  an  enrolled  member  of  the 
Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe  of  the 
Lake  Traverse  Reservation  acquires  land  from 
the  tribe  under  This  Act,  title  may,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior,  be 
taken  In  the  name  of  the  United  States  In 
trust  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  member. 

(b)  AU  of  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  be  exclusive  to  resi- 
dent United  States  citizens  enrolled  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Sisseton  Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe 
of  the  Lake  Traverse  Reservation. 

Sec.  3.  All  lands  acquired  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  tribe  or  members 
thereof  under  the  authority  of  this  Act,  shall 
be  exempt  from  State  and  local  taxation. 

Sxc.  4.  Any  tribal  land  may,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  be 
encumbered  by  a  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust, 
and  shaU  be  subject  to  foreclosure  or  sale 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  such  mortgage  or 
deed  of  trust  In  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
the  State  in  which  tbe  land  Is  located.  For 
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the  purpose  of  the  foreclosure  or  sale  proceed- 
ing, the  Slsseton  aiid  Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe 
of  the  Lake  Traverse  Reservation  shall  be  re- 
garded as  vested  with  an  unrestricted  fee 
simple  title  to  the  l&nd,  the  United  States 
shall  not  be  a  necessary  party  to  the  fore- 
closure or  sale  proceeding,  and  any  convey- 
ance of  the  land  pursuant  to  such  proceed- 
ing shall  divest  the  United  States  of  title 
to  the  land.  Title  to  any  land  redeemed  or 
acquired  by  the  tribe  at  such  foreclosure  or 
sale  proceeding  shall  be  taken  In  the  name 
of  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the  tribe, 
and  title  to  any  land  purchased  by  an  Indi- 
vidual member  of  the  tribe  at  such  proceed- 
ing may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  be  taken  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States  In  trust  for  tht  use  and  bene- 
fit of  the  individual  Indian  purchaser. 

Sbc.  6.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
•uthorlzed  to  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpoees  of  this 
Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


FREEDOM  OP  INFORMATION  ACT 
SOURCE  BOOK 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  314)  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  the  committee 
print  entitled  "Freedom  of  Information 
Act  Source  Book"  as  a  Senate  docimient, 
was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  print  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  entitled  "Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  Source  Book:  Legis- 
lative Materials.  Cases.  Articles"  be  printed 
as  a  Senate  document;  and  that  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  that  committee  one 
thousand  three  hundred  additional  copies  of 
such  docximent. 


TRUST  LANDS  FOR  THE  KOOTENAI 
TRIBE  OF  IDAHO 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bin  (8.  634)  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  lands  shall  be  held  by  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  Kootenai 
Tribe  of  Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
with  amendments,  on  page  1,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  8,  strike  out  "and"  and 
insert  "art";  and,  on  page  2.  after  line 
17,  insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sbc.  3.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  U 
directed  to  determln*  in  accordance  with  the 
provUioaa  of  the  Act  <^  August  13.  1046  (00 
Stat.  lOSO),  the  extent  to  which  value  of  the 
title  conveyed  should  or  should  not  be  aet 
oif  against  any  claim  against  ttae  United 
States  determined  by  the  Commission. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacUd  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
BepretenUitivea  o/  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Conges*  assembled.  That,  subject 
to  valid  existing  rights,  an  of  the  right,  title, 
and  mtOTcet  of  the  United  States  In  the  fol- 
lowing described  tracts  of  land,  and  the  Im- 
provements thereon,  that  were  acquired  and 
that  are  now  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  the  benefit  of  the  Kootenai 
Tribe  of  Idaho,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  held 
by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  said  tribe: 

Tract  NnMSKasD  1.  Part  of  lot  3  in  aectlon 
20,  township  63  oortb.  range  1  cast.  Botae 
meridian.  Boundary  County,  Idaho,  described 
as  follows:  Beginning  at  a  point  20  rods  south 
and  20  rods  west  of  the  northeast  comer  of 
lot  3.  section  20.  thence  west  20  rods,  thence 


south  20  rods,  thence  east  20  rods,  thence 
north  20  rods  to  place  of  beginning,  contain- 
ing 2.50  acres,  more  or  less. 

Tract  Numbered  2.  That  part  of  lot  num- 
bered 3  in  section  20,  township  62  north, 
range  1  east,  Boise  meridian.  Boundary 
County,  Idaho,  described  as  follows:  Begin- 
ning at  a  point  20  rods  south  of  the  north- 
east comer  of  lot  3,  thence  west  20  rods, 
thence  south  20  rods,  thence  west  10  rods, 
thence  south  40  rods,  thence  east  30  rods, 
thence  north  60  rods,  to  place  of  beginning, 
containing  10.00  acres,  more  or  less. 

Sec.  2.  The  above-described  property  shall 
be  administered  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
and  regulations  applicable  to  Indian  tribal 
trust  property. 

Sec  3.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  Is 
directed  to  determine  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  13,  1946  (60 
Stat.  1050),  the  extent  to  which  value  of  the 
title  conveyed  should  or  should  not  be  set  off 
against  any  claim  against  the  United  States 
determined  by  the  Commission. 

TTie  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engra«;sed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


U.S.  FLAG  FOR  DECEASED  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  READY  RESERVE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
biU  iHJl.  5621)  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  presen- 
tation of  a  flag  of  the  United  States  for 
deceased  members  of  the  Ready  Reserve 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  with  amend- 
ments to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert : 

That  section  1462  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  pay  the 
necessary  expenses  for  the  presentation  of 
a  flag  to  the  person  designated  to  direct  the 
dispoeitlon  of  the  remains  of  a  member  of 
the  Reserve  of  an  armed  force  under  bis 
jurisdiction  who  dies  under  honorable  clr- 
ctunstances  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
and  who  Is  not  covered  by  aectlon  1481  of 
this  title  if.  at  the  time  of  such  member's 
death,  he — 

"(1)  was  a  member  of  the  Ready  Reserve; 
or 

"(2)  had  performed  at  least  twenty  years 
of  service  as  computed  under  section  1332 
of  this  title  and  was  not  entitled  to  retired 
pay  under  section    1331   of  this  title.". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  wdered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United  States 
Ctxie,  to  provide  for  the  presentation  of 
a  flag  of  the  United  States  for  deceased 
members  of  the  Ready  Reserve  and  for 
deceased  members  of  the  Reserve  who 
die  after  completing  twenty  years  of 
service,  but  before  becoming  entitled  to 
retired  pay." 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
PROxmu)  Is  now  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 


WHAT  IS  RIGHT  WITH  THE  FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT:  INCREASES 
IN  GOVERNMENT  PRODUCTIVITY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Amer- 
icans rightly  find  a  great  deal  wrong  wiUi 
their  Government.  They  have  difQculties 
with  the  bureaucracy,  problems  with 
their  veterans'  pensions,  issues  over  their 
income  tax,  and  hassles  with  this  agency 
or  that  agency  over  grants  or  policies. 

But  even  though  there  are  thousands 
of  examples  where  Government  is  insen- 
sitive to  citizens'  problems  and  slow  to 
move,  it  is  nonetheless  true  that  there 
has  been  an  amazing  increase  in  Gov- 
ernment efficiency  over  the  years. 

BKEAKTIIROtTCH    OK    PHODUCUVTrT 

In  fact,  the  Federal  Government  may 
be  on  the  brink  of  the  greatest  improve- 
ment in  Federal  Government  efficiency 
in  our  history/ 

This  improvement  could  mean  that  a 
streamlinea,  cost-conscious  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  provide  more  services  with 
an  easier  tax  burden. 

This  sharply  contradicts  the*prevalling 
wisdom  that  Government  is  not  only 
more  corrupt  but  more  wasteful,  that 
it  is  doing  almost  everything  wrong,  and 
tliat  the  one  certainty  about  our  future 
is  that  Federal  taxes  will  grow  ever  more 
burdensome.  Of  course,  that  latter  sad 
situation  may  develop,  but  if  so.  it  will 
be  because  of  human  failure  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  rich  opportunity  to  cut 
Government  costs  and  the  tax  burden. 

Recent  developments  for  the  first  time 
make  it  possible  literally  to  get  more  out 
of  our  Government — in  a  big  way — for 
our  tax  dollar.  Here  is  how: 

First.  For  the  first  time  in  our  history 
the  Government  is  measuring  its  pro- 
ductivity. It  is  at  long  last  asking  the 
right  questions:  How  much  production 
are  we  getting  from  each  Government 
agency  for  each  man-hour  we  pay  for? 
How  has  this  production  been  changing 
in  each  agency?  Has  it  been  improving 
or  getting  worse?  How  much  has  it  been 
improving?  How  can  it  improve  more? 
Asking  these  questions  is  as  vital  to  get- 
ting more  for  our  tax  money  out  of  Gov- 
ernment as  the  same  questions  have  been 
for  years  for  our  immensely  productive 
private  economy. 

Second.  The  Federal  Government  is 
alx>ut  to  adopt  a  budget  reform  act  that 
has  passed  both  Houses  and  which  will 
require  the  Congress  to  set  a  ceiling  and 
make  the  tough  spending  priority  choices 
within  that  ceiling  that  wlU  force  the  re- 
jection of  the  less  necessary  and  more 
wasteful  Government  activities. 

Third,  The  productivity  drive  and  the 
budget  reform  act  may  be  about  to  force 
the  Government  to  make  a  big  new  in- 
vestment In  labor  saving  equipment  that 
could  result  In  a  sharp  reduction  In  costs 
in  the  next  few  years. 

Fourth.  For  the  first  time  in  its  history 
the  Governnoent  has  just  begun  to  meas- 
ure Its  productivity  and  has  found  that 
contrary  to  the  assumptions  of  most 
economists  it  has  improved  year  by  year. 
In  some  agencies  the  improvement  in 
productivity  has  been  better  than  twice 
as  great  as  It  has  been  historically  in  the 
private  sector.  In  most  it  has  lagged  be- 
hind the  private  sector.  And  in  some — 
about  30  percent  of  Government  jobs — It 
has  actually  declined. 
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But  more  than  60  percent  of  Federal 
Government  jobs  are  now  made  subject 
to  Government  productivity  measure- 
ment, compared  to  only  12  percent  in  the 
private  sector,  and  there  is  no  question — 
haxd  as  it  may  be  to  believe — that  the 
taxpayer  is  not  only  getting  more  for 
his  money  than  ever  before,  but  he  can 
get  far  more  in  the  future. 

XNCBEASEO  ETFICIENCT  at  the  SOCIAL  SECCRTTT 
ADMINISTRATION 

Now  let  me  be  specific  about  my  claim 
that  the  Federal  Government  may  be  on 
the  brink  of  the  greatest  improvement  in 
efficiency  in  our  history  through  in- 
creases in  productivity. 

In  fiscal  year  1973  the  Social  Security 
Administration  serviced  about  30  million 
retirement,  survivors,  and  disability  In- 
surance beneficiaries.  In  addition,  they 
serviced  about  20  million  persons  imder 
health  insurance  programs,  or  a  total  of 
50  million  people. 

They  had  3.9  million  claims  for  retire- 
ment and  survivors'  benefits.  They  had 
claims  from  1.5  million  people  for  dis- 
ability insurance.  They  had  79  million 
claims  for  payment  for  medical  services. 
They  issued  1 1  million  new  social  security 
account  numbers.  Thev  posted  348  mil- 
lion items  to  update  the  earnings  rec- 
ords of  Individuals  covered  by  social  se- 
curity. That  was  their  workload. 

But  those  ques'.lons  have  never  been 
asked  before  and  that  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  the  FedersJ  Government  has 
become  so  oppres^^lve  in  many  cases  and 
less  efficient  than  it  should  be. 

What  kind  of  job  are  they  doing? 
Compared  with  the  job  they  did  in  1964. 
they  have  vastly  improved  their  effi- 
ciency. In  that  period  their  workload 
went  up  by  1%  times  or  it  was  274  per- 
cent of  the  1964  workload.  But  in  that 
period,  they  performed  this  additional 
workload  with  only  77  percent  more  peo- 
ple or  177  percent  of  the  1964  workload. 

If  you  divide  this  work  output  t;-  the 
manpower  used,  you  find  that  *he  Social 
Security  Administration  was  about  a4 
percent  more  efficient  in  1973  as  in  1964. 
And  the  estimate  for  1974  is  that  It  will 
rise  to  62.25  percent. 

That  l3  what  is  called  productivity. 
Throughout  the  Government  there  have 
been  marked  Improvements  In  recent 
yc^rs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  t'lble 
entitled  "Indexes  of  Work  Ou^ut,  Man- 
power, and  Productivity"  for  the  Social 
Security  Administration  for  the  period 
to  1974  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printetyn  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
I 

NOICtS  Of  WOtK  OOTPUT,  KANPOWER,  AND  PROOOCTIVITY 


Year 


Wor*  output      Manpower   Productivity ' 


1964  actual 100  00 

1965  actual 104.69 

1966  actual 151.56 

1967  actual ITS  10 

1968  actual IM.SO 

1969  actual .t„  aot/S 

197?  actual •„  218.31 

1971  actual nX.Vt 

nrtaetwl 23Ltl 

W3  aatuMti 273.S 

1974  estimat* 343. 37 


loa.oo 

100.00 

99.70 

105.01 

136. 74 

110.84 

140.06 

125.02 

IS4.51 

12147 

U3.4S 

U4.71 

15L34 

144.35 

156.39 

147.72 

191.23 

ise.«9 

177.90 

U3.77 

214.71 

U2.25 

PRUWUL-niVITY    REPORT 60    FERTSNT    OF 

MANPOWER    COVERED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  30,  1973,  a  task  force  composed  of 
the  Executive  Director  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission.  Mr.  Bernard  Rosen,  the 
Assistant  Comptroller  General,  Mr. 
Thomas  Morris,  and  the  then  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Mr.  Dwight  Ink.  reported  their 
findings  on  productivity  in  the  Federal 
Government.  This  summary  report  was 
entitled  "Measuring  and  Enhancing 
Productivity  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— Phase  ni." 

Their  report  covered  45  agencies  of  the 
Government,  some  187  organizational 
elements  in  these  agencies,  and  Involved 
60  percent  of  the  manpower  in  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  period  fiscal  years  1967- 
72.  Here  is  what  they  found: 

First,  the  productivity  of  these  45  agen- 
cies which  inc)ud-<l  60  percent  of  the 
manpower  of  the  G  jvernment.  Increased 
by  8  7  percent  in  the  period,  or  by  1.74 
percoit  per  yerr.  The  increase  varied 
from  1.1  percent  in  1969  to  2.8  percent 
in  1970.  Ov:r  th?  period  the-  e  wrs  a  12.8- 
percent  increase  in  output  with  a  3.8- 
percent  Increase  in  man-years  which 
gives  a  total  increase  of  8  7  percent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
showing  the  total  productivity  increase 
for  these  years  be  priited  below. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Total  for  fiscal  yean  1967-72 


do  routine  work  of  processing.  This  Is  not 
only  true  of  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration but  1*  is  equally  true  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  Passport 
Office,  the  Veterans'  Administration,  the 
Post  Office,  the  Customs  Service,  the 
Tariff  Commission,  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board,  and  dozens  of  other  agencies 

BREAKTHHCUCH  FOR  GOVERNMENT 

Why  is  this  study  anu  its  results  im- 
portant? The  only  way  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  provide  the  big  increase  in 
the  services  demanded  by  the  American 
people  without  bankrupting  the  Govern- 
ment and  placing  an  impossible  burden 
on  the  taxpayer  is  through  increases  in 
efficiency.  Otherwise,  it  will  be  taxpayer 
ripoE. 

We  are  now  on  our  wav.  We  have  taken 
the  first  steps  in  providing  the  bans  for 
a  vast  increase  in  productivity.  We  are 
measuring  productivity  in  tlie  Federal 
Government.  We  kno-v  that  there  have 
been  overall  increases.  We  also  know  that 
th3>e  increases  have  been  less  thsm  in 
the  private  sector  but  significant  In- 
crca-es  nor ethe? ess. 

We  therefore  have  a  ba^^is  for  improve- 
ment. We  know  how  to  do  it.  We  know 
that  it  can  be  done.  We  are  on  our  wav 
and  we  have  the  mon-'-itum.  This  is  the 
way  we  can  give  the  taxpayer  more  ser\-- 
ices  for  hi--  tax  dollar.  That  is  why  the 
study  and  its  re-ult-  are  so  iTir-ortant. 

It  is  a  m-'jor  breakthrough  for  the 
Government  for  imtil  recently  no  one 
believed  that  the  successful,  private  in- 
dustry, programs  for  efficiency  could  be 
applied  to  the  Federal  Government. 


Item 


Culputi 100.0  105.1  107.9  110.9  112.3  112.8 

InpuUCman-veafs)...  100.0  103.8  105.5  105.4  105.0  103.8 
Prodactivity  (output 

per  man-year) 100.0  101.5  102.3  105.2  107.0  108.7 


'  Productivity  indti  equals  work  outp  ut  index  divided  bv 
manpower  index  timea  100.  «  » »•«  or 


1967    1968    1969    1970    1971     1972        spectact7I,.\r  e'<:ampi.e  of  customs  bureau 

While  the  average  increase  in  produc- 
tivity Is  somewhat  low.  there  are  some 
spectacular  examrles  of  agencie-  where 
the  increa-e  was  high.  Let  me  give  ju^ 
one  rather  spectacular  example  from  the 
report.  It  deals  with  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms of  the  Treasury  Department. 

From  1967  to  1972  there  was  a  93-per- 
cent increase  in  the  number  of  parcels  or 
mail  coming  from  abroad.  The  number 
rose  from  1.5  million  to  almost  3  million 
parcels. 

In  the  same  period,  the  number  of 
man-year  used  rose  from  511  to  735.  or 
by  44  percent,  to  process  this  vast  In- 
crease in  volume. 

But  the  number  of  parcels  hardl-^d  psr 
man-year  increased  from  30.400  to  40,- 
500.  or  by  34  percent,  or  an  increase  in 
the  productivity  index  from  100  to  134. 

How  did  this  happen?  How  could  one 
man  process  one-third  more  than  he  did 
before? 

First,  specialized  faTuMties  were  de- 
veloped to  proce^  airmail,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  surface  mail,  on  the  oth^r. 

Second,  duplicate  handling  was  elim- 
inated. At  San  Francisco,  for  example, 
formerly  a  second  processing  took  pla:e 
in  the  land  customs  offices  even  after 
processing  at  San  Francisco. 

Third,  mall  handlers  were  specially 
trained  and  given  new  promotion  op- 
portunities. 

And  finally,  this  happened  even  though 
the  work  became  more  complex  and 
there  was  an  increasing  improvement  in 
quality  because  of  the  demand  to  look 
more  closely  for  illegal  drugs,  weapons, 
and  explosives. 


MARKII)  OIFFEXENCES  IN  PERPORMANCX 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Second,  among  the 
187  organizations  in  these  45  agencies 
there  were  marked  differences  in  pro- 
ductivity. Some  58  organizations  had  a 
decline  in  productivity  while  129  ele- 
ments or  organizations  saw  an  increase 
in  productivity. 

Of  the  129  organizations  which  showed 
an  increase,  96  or  75  percent  of  them  had 
more  than  a  10-percent  pro<'.uctivity  In- 
crease. Even  more  startling,  70  of  the 
129,  or  54  percent,  showed  more  than  a 
20-peroent  productivity  gain. 

Of  these  58  agencies  showing  a  decline, 
the  decline  was  limited  to  10  percent  or 
less  in  more  than  half,  or  31  of  the  58, 
and  only  10  had  a  decline  greater  than 
20  percent. 

On  the  whole  these  results  were  good 
and  showed  that  in  the  Government  as 
well  as  in  private  industry,  increases  in 
efiiciency  and  productivity  can  be  made 
and  have  beenmade. 

Further,  th«y  are  conservative  results 
for  they  do  no^  iiiclude  the  improvements 
in  quality  or  complexity  of  the  services 
provided. 

This  is  important  for  a  great  many 
people  believe  that  principles  of  private 
business  and  management  cannot  be  ap- 
plied in  the  Government  sector.  This  Is 
just  not  true. 

Thousands  of  Government  i>ersonneI 
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This  annual  average  productivity  In- 
crease of  6.8  percent  for  these  5  years 
is  a  very  major  accomplishment — twice 
as  great  an  increase,  incidentally,  as  we 
have  had  in  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy  on  the  average. 

MANPOWER  SAVINCS  FKOM  INCREASED 

PRODCcnvrrY 
Because  of  the  overall  gain  in  produc- 
tivity in  these  45  agencies  and  60  per- 
cent of  the  Government  manpower  which 
was  covered  by  the  study  in  the  fiscal 
years  1968-72,  there  were  some  very  big 
savings  in  wages.  Fewer  man  years  were 
required  to  process  the  same  amount  of 
work  at  the  end  of  the  period  than  at 
the  beginning.  The  cumulative  savings 
in  wage  costs  for  the  period  was  esti- 
mated at  $1.5  billion.  This  is  not  a  net 
savings  for  it  does  not  include  the  cost 
of  new  equipment,  training  costs  and  the 
change  in  organization.  But  the  savings 
for  salaries  alone  was  $1.5  billion  even 
thoiigh  both  the  quantity  of  work  and 
the  quality  of  the  work,  in  the  view  of 
those  who  were  in  the  project,  were 
vastly  increased. 

WHERE  THE  GAINS  WERE  MADE 

In  some  areas  some  very  spectacular 
increases  in  productivity  were  made.  I 
am  now  speaking  of  functions  rather 
than  of  agencies  as  such. 

Probably  the  largest  overall  gain  by 
function  was  in  processing  loans  and 
grants  where  the  measured  increase  was 
47.7  percent  in  the  period.  Specialized 
printing  was  another  area  with  a  large 
Increase,  namely  almost  25  percent.  The 
overhaul  and  maintenance  of  heavy 
equipment  showed  a  35-percent  gain. 

On  the  other  hand,  standard  printing 
In  the  Oovemment  showed  a  decline  of 
15.4  percent  and  the  public  service  in 
hospitals  and  clinics  showed  an  8-percent 
decline  In  the  period. 

WHT    HAS    PRINTINa    SX7CR    A    BAD    RECORD? 

The  raw  impublished  data  for  In- 
creases in  productivity  in  the  printing 
Industry  as  a  whole  indicates  an  annual 
rate  of  change  from  1959  through  1971 
of  about  2.3  percent  per  year.  Yet  stand- 
ard printing  in  the  Gtovemment  saw  a 
decline  of  about  3  percent  per  year  while 
specialized  printlngin  the  Government 
saw  an  annual  pT5auctivity  increase  of 
about  5  percent  per  year. 

The  study  Indicates  that  productivity 
In  standard  Government  printing  may 
have  been  low  because  the  high  produc- 
tivity areas  were  contracted  but  privately 
while  the  Government  was  left  with  the 
cats  and  dogs  which  lowered  produc- 
tivity. 

My  own  view  is  that  that  Is  probably 
an  excuse  and  that  the  lack  of  mechan- 
ization, organization,  and  training  ac- 
counts for  It.  I  see  no  reason  why  Gov- 
ernment printing  should  not  improve 
at  least  the  private  rate  of  2.3  percent 
per  yeau:. 

REASONS    POR    CAINS 

The  big  gains  In  productivity  in  cer- 
tain areas  came  about  for  several  rea- 
sons. Foremost  among  these  was  the 
far  greater  use  of  computers  and  ma- 
chines. 

Not  Including  the  military  ftnd  InteDl- 
gence  activities,  where  the  largest  num- 


ber of  computers  are  to  be  foimd,  there 
was  an  Increase  from  2,412  computers 
in  1968  to  about  6,000  at  the  end  of  the 
study. 

Further,  simplifying  procedures  and 
applying  statistical  sampling  was  a  ma- 
jor reason  for  the  Increase  in  produc- 
tivity. 

In  addition.  Improvements  In  organi- 
zation added  greatly.  For  example,  the 
reorganization  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  to  process  loans  by  type  of  loan 
rather  than  by  geographic  region  al- 
lowed for  a  much  greater  speciaUzatlon 
among  those  doing  the  processing  and 
added  to  efficiency. 

Finally,  improvements  in  the  educa- 
tion and  training  of  personnel  brought 
increases  in  efficiency. 

JOLIET    EXAMPI.I 

One  sensational  example  of  how  adap- 
tation by  the  Government  of  private  en- 
terprise investment  opportunities  saved 
millions  was  at  the  Army  ammunition 
depot  at  Jollet,  HI. 

The  Army  selected  24  capital  invest- 
ments Improvements  and  allocated 
$500,000  to  them.  They  returned  more 
than  $1.8  million  in  the  first  year,  or 
$18  million  on  a  ten-year  basis  for  a 
half  million  investment.  In  other  words, 
$500,000  was  invested,  and  the  Govern- 
ment got  $18  million  out  of  it  because 
of  the  great  productivity  in  the  labor- 
saving  equipment  introduced. 

This  300-percent  retixm  in  the  first 
year  was  brought  about  by  investments 
like  that  in  an  automatic  nailing  ma- 
chine which  saved  20  men  in  construct- 
ing pallets,  an  automatic  ammunition 
loader  which  saved  42  men.  and  an 
automatic  scrap  compactor  which  in- 
creased the  recovery  rate  and  reduced 
storage  space  and  repayed  the  Invest- 
ment in  160  days. 

It  is  these  kinds  of  opportunities  which 
private  Industry  routinely  seeks  out 
which  the  Federal  Government  must 
now  encourage. 

But  the  Federal  Government  will  have 
a  rough  time  doing  it.  In  the  spectacular 
gains  in  the  Jollet  example,  machines  re- 
placed men.  In  private  Industry  that 
happens  routinely.  But  In  government, 
bureaucrats  are  reluctant  to  part  with 
their  manpower.  Jobs  are  based  on  how 
many  people  are  supervised. 

It  is  going  to  be  a  very  very  tough  pro- 
position indeed  to  get  top  bureaucrats  to 
introduce  labor  saving  devices  which  will 
reduce  the  nimiber  of  people  under  their 
jurisdiction.  Yet  the  Jollet  examples 
shows  that  it  can  be  done  with  spectacu- 
lar results.      I 

A  further  difficulty  is  that  it  takes  big 
Initial  capital  Investment  funds.  Because 
of  the  backward  way  the  budget  Is  put 
together,  the  OMB  is  reluctant  to  pro- 
vide fimds  for  Investment  because  the 
new  machines  have  to  be  written  off  in 
1  year  rather  than  amortized  over  their 
life.  This  is  going  to  be  a  big  draig  on 
Government  productivity  gains. 

The  conclusion  of  Enmer  Staats  and 
the  other  experts  was  that  this  is  where 
the  Government  can  Increase  its  effi- 
ciency, its  productivity,  can  cut  costs,  can 
ease  the  burden  on  the  taxpayer,  by  mak- 


ing the  kind  of  capital  investment  that 
we  simply  have  not  made  in  the  past  and 
that  one  would  expect  a  bureaucracy  to 
resist  without  this  knowledge  of  how 
much  it  will  save  the  taxpayer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  the  hearings  on  Federal 
productivity  held  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Priorities  and  Economy  in  Govern- 
ment of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
held  on  IDecember  17.  1973  (pp.  34-42) 
in  which  the  Jollet  Arsenal  examples  was 
discussed,  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TRANSCRIPT 

Mr.  Staats.  If  I  may.  I  would  like  to  tiirn 
to  page  17,  the  ImpOTtance  of  capital  In- 
vestment In  productivity  Improvement. 

Authorities  have  concluded  that  Improved 
technology  and  the  availability  of  more  capi- 
tal per  worker  have  been  the  major  sources 
of  productivity  growth  In  the  private  sector 
over  a  long  period  of •  time.  In  light  of  this 
finding,  the  Joint  project  team  studies  ways 
In  which  Federal  agencies  now  select  capital 
investment  Items  for  Inclusion  to  their  an- 
nual budgets.  The  team  found  tl^at  Federal 
managers  sometimes  lack  the  Incentive  and 
opportunity  to  seek  funds  for  coet-reduclng 
capital  Investments.  Such  projects  tend  to 
drop  out  of  tight  budgets  when  they  have 
to  compete  with  Items  related  to  program 
requirements  or  c\irrent  priorities,  such  as 
pollution  abatement,  health  and  safety.  This 
contrasts  sharply  with  the  experience  In  the 
private  sector,  where  top  management  and 
boards  of  directors  keep  the  spotlight  on 
such  Investment. 

To  document  opportunities  for  more 
timely  financing  of  productivity — Improving 
Investments,  the  joint  team  obtained  data 
on  unfunded  projects  from  14  agencies  and 
selected  a  number  for  analysis. 

There  Is  a  special  report  on  this,  Mr. 
Chairman,  which  I  believe  you  have  before 
you.  But  In  this  sample  the  team  Identi- 
fied 393  projects  which  would  be  self-Uqul- 
datlng  In  less  than  three  years — with  one 
time  savings  of  963  mUllon  and  recurring 
annual  savings  of  966  million.  The  team 
believed  that  this  sample  covered  only  about 
half  of  the  opportunities  which  might  have 
been  discovered  in  a  complete  inventory.  Ex- 
amples of  the  Investment  possibilities  are 
modern  materials-handling  equipment,  tape- 
driven  machine  tools,  automated  laboratory 
equipment,  mechanized  warehovise  equip- 
ment, consolidation  of  facilities,  and  others. 

Concurrent  with  the  team's  study,  the 
Army  conducted  Its  own  test  by  allocating 
a  9600,000  fund,  available  only  for  fast  pay- 
back capital  investments,  to  its  Ammuni- 
tion Procurement  and  Supply  Agency 
(AFSA)  In  Jollet,  nilnols.  AP8A  was  allowed 
to  make  Immediate  decisions  on  proposed 
Investments  by  the  Oovemment  Owned  Con- 
tractor Operated  (OOCO)  ammunltlon-Ioad- 
Ing  plants  where  the  payback  ccxild  be 
achieved  In  two  years  or  less.  In  a  few 
months,  34  projects  were  approved  which 
would  return  91-8  million  In  annual  saV^ 
Ings.  The  majority  of  these  projects  have 
paid  or  wlU  pay  for  themselves  In  less  than 
180  days  following  installation,  niustratlona 
are: 

An  automatic  nailing  machine  costing 
938,185  saved  30  men  In  constructing  pallets 
for  bombs.  The  annual  savings  of  9340,000 
resulted  In  an  amortization  period  at  67 
days.  And  there  are  other  examples  here. 
We  have  a  chart  whlob  again  Mr.  Monia  will 
explain  to  you.  which  I  think  Ulustratea  very 
graphically  what  savings  Is  poaslMe. 

8«n*tor  PioxMna.  That  flxst  example  you 
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gave,  an  automatic  n&lling  machine  costing 
938.000  and  saving  30  men,  that  would  pay 
(or  Iteelf  In  less  than  a  yeeir,  wouldn't  it? 
Mr.  Morris.  In  lees  than  three  months. 
This  Is  the  startling  thing  about  what  this 
•tudy  has  revealed,  that  there  are  many, 
many  Investments  at  activity  locations  which 
are  passed  up — 

Senator  Proxmire.  Have  the  newspapers 
picked  up  thl£  at  all?  Has  this  story -Jjeen 
released  or  handled  in  such  a  way  that  the 
newspapers  have  let  the  sucoess  story  be 
known. 

Mr.  Morris.  No  sir. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  am  as  energetic  as 
anybody,  or  more  so,  for  criticizing  the  De- 
fensel  Department  for  wasting  money  and 
for  an  their  Xailurea.  I  think  something  like 
this — you  ought  to  let  this  one  read  as  some- 
thing that  is  an  example  of  the  success  of  the 
military. 

Mr.  Staats.  That  is  a  very  good  point  you 
are  making,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  we  ought 
to  be  In  a  position  to  give  more  recognition 
to  people  who  are  willing  to  make  these  kinds 
of  decisions. 

Mr.  Ink.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might  just  add 
a  note,  there  have  been  several  Instances  In 
which  this  type  of  thing  has  been  released 
to  the  press.  But  frankly,  we  have  had  great 
difficulty  in  interesting  the  press  In  picking 
It  up. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Mr.  Ink.  could  you  give 
me,  when  you  get  a  chance,  maybe  In  the 
'next  couple  of  days  write  me  a  letter  giving 
me  the  instances  that  you  have  In  mind. 
Maybe  If  I  put  them  all  together  I  could  get 
together  with  some  press  people  and  see  U 
we  can  give  that  a  ride.  Because — 

Mr.  Ink.  I  don't  have  a  complete  listing, 
tout- 
Senator    Proxmire.    Just    give     whatever 
number  of  examples  you   think   would   be 
most  impressive.  I  think  this  one  right  here 
U  presented  In  the  right  way — if  you  can 
pay  for  something  In  three  months,  that  Is 
fantastic.   Anybody   who  didn't  do  that  in 
private  industry  would  be  out  on  his  tall  if 
he  had  any  kind  of  board  of  directors. 
I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  you.  Mr.  Morris. 
Mr.  Morris.  That  Is  all  right.  sU .  Tou  made 
the  point  so  quickly  that  I  dlJn't  feel  it  nec- 
essary to  proceed. 

What  we  have  learned  Is  that  "  ur  appro- 
priations process  and  our  budget  planning 
process  just  simply  isn't  geared  to  permit  this 
kind  of  expenditure  to  take  place  in  a  timely 
way.  The  process  may  run  to  19  to  20 
months  for  that  936.000  item.  We  not  only 
lose  the  saving  during  that  time,  but  when 
we  have  got  to  the  point  of  finally  buying 
It  there  is  probably  something  else  that  we 
should  do  with  those  dollars.  So  we  have  dis- 
covered through  this  study  that  we  need 
much  better  procedures  for  allowing  people 
to  proceed  quickly  to  make  Investments  that 
they  are  going  to  pay  back  In  a  few  months' 
time.  Out  of  34  cases  one  paid  back  in  80 
days,  five  In  two  months,  four  In  90  days,  six 
to  180.  and  only  eight  went  over  six  months. 
The  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  are  doing  similar 
things  now,  we  are  advised. 

Mr.  Staats.  Why  don't  you  go  ahead  and  " 
present  the  other  charts  while  you  are  there? 
Senator  Proxmirc.   Only  eight  went  over 
six  months,  and  tn  six  months  to  two  years 
they  had  all  paid  for  themselves? 

Mr.  MoRRM.  Tes  rtr.  Altogether  there  were 
34  eases.  Thoae  are  Jtmt  other  illustrations. 
And  we  have  all  M  which  will  be  submitted 
for  the  record. 

Mr.  Banowltz  of  the  Defense  Department 
is  with  us,  and  he  Is  responsible  for  this 
program.  But  as  you  see.  we  have  casea  where 
expenditures  of  950.000  were  paid  back  In 
41  days.  So  it  la  just  obvious  th*t  then  an 
many  opportuoltlM  that  w*  have  newr 
kaowa  abont,  th*j  baw  bam  burled. 


Senator  Proxicire.  That  automatic  loading 
and  small  arms  ammunition  pays  (or  itself 
In  41  days.  It  Is  astonishing. 

Mr.  Morris.  That  is  tight,  sir,  saving  43 
people  who  were  engaged  in  packing 
operations. 

Senator  PmoxMntE.  That  Is  9435,000  a  year. 
That  Is  not  peanuts. 

Mr.  Staats.  We  could  cite  many  other  ex- 
amples. Mr.  Chairman,  but  these  are  just  a 
few  that  help  bring  out  the  basic  point.  We 
cite  a  couple  o:  others  here,  and  there  are 
many  nK>re  in  the  document  which  we  have 

given  to  you.  On  page  19  we  pont  out 

Senator  Proxmire.  Maybe,  Mr.  Ink,  If  I 
Just  go  through  this  a  UtUe  more  carefuUy 
than  I  have  had  a  chance  to  I  can  get  them 
out  of  here.  This  chart  Itself  gives  me  great 
success  stories. 

Mr.  Staats.  We  are  advised  that  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Navy  are  considering  similar 
tests  to  the  ones  we  have  Just  referred  to 
here.  The  experiences  revealed  here  are  of 
such  value  that  we  are  submitting  a  mere 
detaUed  wrlteup  on  it  for  Inclusion  in  your 
hearins  record.  We  think  it  Is  very  Impor- 
tant. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  might  digress  here  to  say 
that  one  of  the  most  cncouragl'ig  things 
about  this  whole  study  that  we  have  done  Is 
to  get  people  to  be  thinking  In  terms  of  pro- 
ductivity analysis,  capital  Investment  deci- 
sions, personnel  mana^^ement,  and  so  forth. 
So  that  this  Is  one  of  the  fallouts  cr  by- 
products that  we  are  getting,  from  the  very 
fact  that  we  are  beginning  to  focus  now  on 
productivity  and  output  measures. 

After  considering  these  findings,  the  joint 
team  concluded  that  several  actions  were 
necessary  to  insure  timely  capital  invest- 
ments in  support  of  future  productivity  im- 
provements: 

First,  the  need  for  clear  vlslbUlty  in  the 
Federal  budget  process,  through  a  separate 
declaration  to  OMB  and  the  Congress,  of 
capital  Items  with  productivity-enhancement 
potential. 

Second,  expert  attention  to  developing 
hl3h-p.\yoff  caoltal  Investment  oppiortunttles. 
This  means  adding  to  agency  onganlzatlons 
personnel  trained  In  Identifying  such  oppor- 
tunities. 

Third,  better  audits  of  actual  results  ob- 
tained to  Insure  credibility  and  achievement 
of  the  results  anticipated. 

Fourth,  timely  financing.  A  study  at  ways 
to  achieve  this  objective  is  continuing.  It 
may  be  that  legislation  may  be  necessary  to 
allow  certain  acUviUes,  particularly  tboae 
operating  under  Industrial  or  revolving  funds, 
the  authority  to  borrow  or  otherwise  estab- 
lish resei  res  for  new  eqtilpment  purchases. 
Senator  Proxmire.  Could  I  Interrupt  at 
thU  point  and  aay  that  I  think  it  would  be 
very  helpful — I  don't  know  if  you  can  do  It. 
if  you  are  In  a  position  to  do  It — If  we  could 
work  in  the  direction  of  trying  to  determine 
Just  aome  examples  for  each  Subcommittee 
Chairman,  the  House  and  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Committee.  For  example,  I  am  Chair- 
man of  the  Oommittee  that  handles  the 
money  for  HUD.  the  Vetermna.  and  for  Space, 
and  so  on.  It  I  ootild  show  aome  example*  of 
some  savings  there  in  each  at  these  agencies, 
any.  three  or  four  of  those  agencies.  I  am 
sure  that  my  opposite  number  in  the  Hoxiae. 
Congressman  Boland,  would  be  Just  as  inter- 
ested as  I  am,  or  more  so.  And  I  think  this  is 
true  right  down  the  line  of  all  the  Subcom- 
mittee Chairmen  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
And  I  would  think  that  the  agency  heads 
would  also  be  very  interested  in  tbis  kind 
o(  tblng  K  it  U  caUed  to  their  attention. 

Mr.  Sraats.  You  liave  anUcipated  me  a 
little  bit  bere,  because  in  our  future  |dans 
tun  we  cay  la  here  in  the  second  paragrai^ 
that  the  Joint  Financial  Management  Im- 
proveoaeat  Program  task  force,  in  wtilch  OAO 
wiU  actively  participate,  has  beaa  ualfned 


the  responsibUlty  at  analyzing  the  (actors 
which  have  caused  productivity  changes  and 
preparing  an  annual  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress.  The  report  will  analyze 
productivity  trends  and  present  case  studl:s 
to  Illustrate  factors  contributing  to  produc- 
tivity Increases  and  decreases.  The  task  force 
will  also  continue  to  seek  opportunitlss  for 
expanding  the  coverage  of  the  indices. 

Now,  here  is  something  that  is  relevant  to 
your  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  In  addition, 
GAO  plans  to  report  annuaUy  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  agencies'  progress  In  ( 1 1  identi- 
fying opportunities  for  using  laborsavlng 
equipment  and  (2)  acquiring  it.  We  believe 
such  visibility  is  necessary  to  insure  atten- 
tion to  such  Investments,  without  which 
the  Oovemment  will  fall  short  of  achieving 
its  fuU  potential  for  improved  productivity. 

You  have  made  a  good  st^ggestlon,  I  think 
here,  that  we  could  bring  this  down  by  agen- 
cies and  by  Subcommittees  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  think  we  would  all  be 
enormously  grateful.  We  are  all  looking  for 
these  things,  and  we  want  to  do  something 
that  wlU  enable  us  to  get  things  for  the  tax- 
payer dollars,  and  cutting  out  services  that 
we  can  cut.  We  haven't  looked  at  that  other 
thing. 

Mr.  Staats.  We  are  very  enthusiastic  about 
this  approach,  and  we  think  it  should  be  ex- 
tremely helpful  to  both  the  agencies  and 
the  Congress. 

BTTREAU  or  LABO«  8TATIBTIC8 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Ehiring  a  hearing  on 
Friday,  May  3,  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Priorities  and  Economy  in  Government  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on  the 
subject  of  the  monthly  unemployment 
figures,  the  Commissioner  of  the  BLS, 
Dr.  Julius  Shiskin,  discussed  productivity 
in  his  agency. 

At  his  agency,  productivity  averaged 
3.7  percent  from  1967  to  1973,  a  very  good 
figure  and  one  which  compares  favorably 
with  private  indu.stry.  Because  they  are  a 
statistical  organization  there  are  obvi- 
ously great  opportunities  for  introduc- 
ing computers  and  laborsavlng  devices. 
Nevertheless  they  have  made  a  good 
record. 

But  listen  to  what  Dr.  Shlskln  said 
about  productivity  at  the  BLS  when  he 
came  tliere  a  few  months  ago.  I  quote 
from  the  hearing: 

One  of  the  things  I  found  when  I  came  to 
BLS — and  here  we  have  an  establishment  of 
about  2.000  workers — is  that  there  are  a  lot 
of  people  that  dldnt  know  what  they  were 
supposed  to  be  doing. 

He  went  on : 

And  apparently  there  were  many  people 
in  fairly  high  positions  who  didn't  under- 
stand what  their  role  was  in  the  organisa- 
tion. 

He  has  taken  steps,  particularly 
through  a  rank  and  file  committee  on 
underutillzatlon  to  act  on  this  problem. 

But  the  point  is  that  there  are  in  every 
agency  of  Govemmeht,  great  opportuni- 
ties to  make  improvements.  If  the  bt5^ 
which  has  had  one  of  the  best  productiv- 
ity records,  had  a  lot  of  people  who 
"didn't  know  what  they  were  supposed  to 
do"  and  "many  people  in  fairly  high 
poslUoDs  who  did  not  understand  that 
their  role  was  In  the  organization,"  then 
there  must  be  and  are  tremendous  op- 
portunities for  Improvement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter and  enclosures  irtilch  X>r<  Sblskln  lent 
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be 


me   subsequent   to   his   appearance 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BimxAU  or  Labox  Statistics, 
Washington,  DC,  May  9, 1974. 
Hon.  WiLUAic  Pkozmikk, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Senator  Pkoxmirx:  During  my  ap- 
pearance before  your  subcommittee  on  May  3, 
you  requested  that  I  furnish  you  with  some 
Information  on  produclvlty  in  the  BLS  and 
management  Improvements  that  tnve  been 
recently  Initiated  In  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  over  the  past  several  months.  I  en- 
close two  reports  In  response  to  yovir  request  : 
(1)  Productivity  In  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  and/  (3)  Recent  Management  Im- 
provements In  BIS. 

I  would  like  to  note  that  In  my  dally  con- 
tacts with  members  of  the  BLS  staff  at  ail 
levels,  I  am  continually  Impressed  with  their 
Competence  and  commitment  to  the  goals 
and  objectives  of  the  Bureau's  program.  The 
managerial  efforts  mentioned  in  the  attach- 
ment, therefore,  have  been  taken  In  recogni- 
tion of  the  tremendous  Importance  of  the 
Bureau's  progrrams  In  the  provision  of  mean- 
ingful economic  and  statistical  data  to  the 
Nation's  decision-makers  and  the  general 
public  and  the  constant  need  for  Improving 
the  organizational  and  managerial  effective- 
ness and  efficiency  of  our  organization. 

If  you  wish  to  have  any  further  Informa- 
tion, please  call. 

Sincerely  yours. 

JvLrns  Shiskin, 

Commissioner. 

BtmzAU  or  Labob  Statistics, 

Washington,  D.C. 

PBeDCCTTVITT    IN    THB    BTHtXAU    Or    LaBOB 

Statistics 

Table  1  presents  the  overall  productivity, 
ou^>ut,  and  man-year  Indexes  for  the  Bu- 
rsa ot  Labor  SUtUtlcs  for  FT  1BS7-73.  For 
comparison  with  the  BLS  productivity 
trends,  table  3  presents  the  productivity  In- 
dexes for  the  overall  measured  sample  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  (covering  61  percent  of 
Federal  civilian  man-years  In  FY  1973)  and 
for  "Reference  Service*"  (the  functional 
category  in  which  BLS  Is  classified).  Al- 
though It  would  have  been  desirable  to  make 
comparisons  with  only  statistical  organlaa- 
tlons,  the  dau  were  too  limited. 
BLS  PBODucnvmr  tkcnds  and  casual  factoks 

BLS  productivity  showed  a  strong  upwafd 
trend  of  3.7  percent  per  year  from  FY  1967 
through  1973  which  reflected  a  sharp  in- 
crease In  output  coupled  with  a  modest  rise 
In  man-years.  Year  to  year  productivity 
changes  were  substantial  ranging  from  -3.4 
percent  in  FY  1070  to  0.7  percent  In  FY  1973. 

Over  the  whole  period,  the  BLS  perform- 
ance was  substantially  higher  than  that  of 
the  overaU  sample  for  the  Federal  sector  as 
well  as  for  the  function  grouping  of  agen- 
cies which  were  performing  somewhat  simi- 
lar functions. 

The  gain  in  BLS  output  per  man-year 
during  the  seven-year  period  can  be  at- 
tributed primarily  to:  (1)  increased  use  of 
automatic  data  processing  which  shortened 
the  production  time  of  established  outputs 
and  enabled  a  broadening  of  scope  In  many 
programs,  (3)  the  gradual  upgrading  of 
clerical  staff  to  professional  status,  (3)  In- 
creased use  (rf  computer  terminals  wltiiln 
program  ofllces,  and  (4)  extending  and 
modifying  a  reorganization  of  the  Bureau 
along  functional  lines  which  increased 
specialization  of  mai^wwer  In  some  critical 
positions. 


TABU  1.— PRODUCTIVITY,  OUTPUT,  AND  MAN-YEAR 
INDEXES  FOR  THE  BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS,  FISCAL 
YEARS  1967-73 
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Produc- 

Mmi- 

tivity 

OulfNrt 

ymn 

Indaus: 

1967 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1968 

105.1 

105.2 

100.1 

19G9 

114.6 

111.7 

97.5 

1970 

110.7 

105.6 

95.4 

1971 

113.4 

121.4 

107.0 

1972 

124.4 

139.0 

111.7 

1973 

126.4 

144.2 

114.1 

YMr  to  vMr  percMt  disnis: 
196)-68 .. 

5.1 

5.2 

.1 

1968-69 

9.0 

6.2 

-2.6 

1969-70 

-3.4 

-5.5 

-2.2 

1970-71 

2.4 

15.0 

12.2 

1971-72 

9.7 

14.5 

4.4 

1972-73 

1.6 

3.7 

2.1 

Average  innual  rate 
of  chance: 1967- 

73 

3.7 

6.4 

2.6 

TABLE  2 -PRODUCTIVITY  INDEXES  FOR  THE  BUREAU  OF 
LABOR  STATISTICS,  TOTAL  GOVERNMENT  SAMPLE,  AND 
REFERENCE  SERVICES,  FISCAL  YEARS  1967-73 


Total 

Bureau 

Govem- 

otUbor 

/netn 

Reference 

SUtistics 

sampi* 

services  > 

Prodiiftivity  indexes,  1967- 

1967 

100.0 

100.0 

100. 0 

196S 

105.1 

100.7 

102.1 

IW..... 

114.6 
110.7 

102.8 
104.0 

110.7 

lf» 

111.2 

1971 

113.4 

105.7 

111.3 

1972 

124.4 

106.4 

114.2 

1973 

126.4 

111.3 

109.2 

Year-to-year  rates  ofchanie: 

196f-M.. 

5.1 

.7 

2.1 

1968-69.. 

9.0 

2.1 

8.4 

1969-70.. 

-3.4 

1.2 

.5 

1970-71.. 

2.4 

1.6 

.1 

1971-72.. 

9.7 
1.6 

.7 
4.6 

2.6 

1972-73. . 

-4.4 

annural  rat* 

Average 

of  char 

f 

1967-73.. 

3.7 

1.7 

1.8 

>  Reference  services  includes  the  following  elements:  National 
Airicultural  Library  (Agriculture),  Ststiilical  Reporting  Service 
(Agriculture),  National  Technical  Information  Service  (Com- 
merce), National  Archives  (GSA),  NIH  Library  of  Medicine 
(HEW),  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (Labor),  Broadcasting  Serv- 
ices Technical  Operations  (USIA),  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
Public  Documents  (CPO). 

Rbcbnt  ErroBTs  To  Xmfbotb  Manaobmxnt 
IK   BLS 

CLARinCATION  or  FUNCTIONS  AND  BISrONSIBlL- 
ITXXS  or  KACH  MAJOR  OmCB  IN  BLS 

In  1907,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  ex- 
perienced a  major  reorganisation  that  created 
a  functional  organization  structure  com- 
prised of  substantive  program  offices,  such  as 
Wages  and  Industrial  Relations,  Prices  and 
Living  Conditions,  Manpower  and  Smploy- 
ment,  etc.;  a  central  data  collection  and  proc- 
essing organization  in  Washington  that 
planned  and  controlled  the  survey  design, 
samiple  selection,  data  collection  and  proc- 
essing of  statistical  data  for  each  survey;  a 
central  Publications  Office;  a  central  Admin- 
istrative Management  Office;  and,  finally,  a 
number  of  regional  offices  where  survey  col- 
lection, regional  economic  analysis  and  in- 
formation and  correspondence  functions 
were  performed.  Prior  to  that  date,  each  sub- 
stantive program  office  within  the  Bureau 
had  complete  control  over  Its  program  from 
the  development  of  program  specifications, 
through  the  design  and  collection  of  the 
data,  to  the  analysis  and  publication  of  the 
res\ilts.  Over  the  years,  several  minor  modi- 
fications to  the  basic  organizational  struc- 
ture were  made.  Each  of  these  was  an  at- 
tempt to  improve  upon  the  basic  functional 
organization  created  in  1067. 

Oe^lte  these  efforts,  some  confusion  over 


the  respective  roles  and  responsibilities  of 
program  offices  and  the  support  offices  stUI 
existed  within  the  Bureau  when  I  arrived  in 
August  1073.  In  an  attempt  to  clarify  the  re- 
spective roles  and  responsibilities  of  each 
major  component  of  the  Bureau,  a  policy 
statement  was  prepared  and  released  in  No- 
vember 1973  that  clarified.  In  greater  detail 
than  had  been  done  before,  the  functions 
and  responsibilities  of  each  major  office  in 
the  Bureau.  While  no  such  statement  can  ad- 
dress every  Issue  that  may  arise,  It  has  re- 
sulted In  more  harmony  and  better  com- 
munication between  organizational  units 
within  the  Bureau. 

The  Bureau's  top  management  during  lu 
day-to-day  Involvement  with  the  Bureau's 
organizational  units  is  reinforcing,  by  Its  ac- 
tions, the  policy  statement  that  has  been  de- 
veloped. It  Is  also  clarifying  further  any  areas 
of  responsibility  and  authority  that  still 
seem  to  need  it. 

KSTABLXSRMCNT    Or    A     COMmTTXX    ON 
UNDEBUTILIZATION 

In  response  to  the  fact  that  in  large  or- 
ganizations like  the  Bureau  some  employees 
are  sometimes  underutilized  or  in  the  wrong 
Jobs,  a  Committee  on  Underutllizatlon  was 
established  about  six  months  ago.  The  basic 
function  of  the  Committee  is  to  determine 
the  extent  underutllizatlon  does,  In  fact,  ex- 
ist In  the  Bureau  and  to  make  specific  rec- 
ommendations which  will  help  alleviate  the 
problems  in  areas  where  fact-finding  indi- 
cates they  exist. 

The  Committee  is  comprised  of  a  cross- 
section  of  BLS  employees  at  all  levels,  except 
top  management.  It  includes  representatives 
of  middle  management,  senior  and  Junior 
professionals,  and  the  statlstical/elerlcal 
areas.  Its  modus  operandi  Is:  (1)  to  hold 
discussions  with  individuals  who  feel  that 
they  are  being  underutilized;  (3)  to  follow 
up  or  validate  the  information  expressed 
'by  these  individuals  through  interviews  of 
a  probability  sample  of  BLS  employees;  and 
(3)  to  make  specific  recommendations  on 
Bureau  operations  or  policies  that  will  alle- 
viate any  problems  that  are  found  to  exist. 

In  areas  where  the  Committee  determines 
underutllizatlon  problems  exist,  but  a  more 
In-depth  study  needs  to  be  conducted,  the 
professional  staff  m  the  Office  of  Adminis- 
trative Management  will  be  utilized.  Since 
underutllizatlon  and  overutUlBation  often 
is  hand-ln-hand,  attention  will  also  be 
focused  on  areas  of  overutlllzatlon  and  rec- 
onunendatlons  will  be  made  to  alleviate  sit- 
uations where  constant  heavy  workloads  on 
both  supervisory  and  nonsupervisory  per- 
sonnel exist. 

The  c:k>mmittee  has  already  submitted 
several  suggestions  which  have  been  ac- 
cepted and  others  are  being  considered 
which,  hopefully,  will  provide  greater  op- 
portunities for  tpotlvatlng  and  utilizing  the 
skills  and  talents  of  Bureau  employees.  This 
Committee  provides  an  additional  antenna, 
over  and  above  the  line  managers  and  Per- 
sonnel Office,  in  Identifying  areas  of  under- 
utllizatlon. 

DBVXLOPMKNT   OF   A   PBOJBCT   M ANAOBMBNT 
BTBrXM 

BLS  has  developed  and  is  in  the  process 
of  implementing  a  project  management 
system  within  the  Bureau  to  better  plan 
and  control  the  execution  of  the  Bureau's 
programs.  This  system  Is  being  applied  on 
a  test  basis  on  the  Bureau's  TY  1074  new 
programs  and  several  other  important  l>ase 
programs  such  as  the  CPI  Revision  and 
the  Computer  Systems  Redesign.  Funds  were 
allocated  to  each  of  the  new  programs  based 
upon  detailed  plans  that  were  developed  by 
the  responsible  program  office  manager  Ui 
consultation  with  representatives  from  the 
affected  support  offices  within  the  Bureau. 

Each  project  has  detailed  milestones  de- 
veloped that  indicate  the  steps  or  events 
that  are  needed  to  be  completed  and  the 
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Individual  and  organization  responsible  for 
each  step.  Detailed  cost  and  manpower  esti- 
mates have  also  been  developed  for  each 
project. 

Monthly  reviews  of  the  program's  progress 
will  be  held  in  the  future  on  each  project  to 
make  sure  the  project  Is  on  schedule  and 
within  resource  allocations.  Bureau  Manage- 
ment will  be  furnished  with  detailed  obliga- 
tion and  cost  reports  to  and  in  the  tracking 
of  the  resources. 

ESTABLISRMKNT     Or     A     CPI     BEVI8ION     MANAGES 

In  an  effort  to  provide  the  Bureau  with 
the  required  managerial  focus  for  completing 
the  remaining  portions  of  the  CPI  Revision 
program  and  to  assure  meeting  program  ob- 
jectives within  the  existing  dollar  celling,  a 
CPI  Revision  Manager  position  was  estab- 
lished within  the  Bureau,  reporting  directly 
to  the  Commissioner  and  having  responsi- 
bility for  the  planning  and  management  of 
the  program. 

The  Manager  supervises  a  small  staff  as- 
signed to  his  Immediate  office  to  assist  him. 
He  manages  the  planning,  and  execution  of 
the  CPI  Revision  Program  through  the  as- 
signment of  responsibility  and  authority  to 
the  various  organizational  units  within  the 
Bureau  and  contractors  as  necessary.  He  has 
management  responsibility  and  authority  for 
all  CPI  Revision  resources  and  resource  allo- 
cation. The  Manager  utilizes  a  management 
team  made  up  of  representatives  from  each 
of  the  Interested  organizations  to  coordinate 
the  various  activities  of  the  program. 

K8TABUSHMKNT   OP    A    TASK    rORCB    O^ 
DECKNTRALIZATION 

In  keeping  with  the  Administration's 
basic  policy  to  decentralize  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  the  Oovemment  operation  to  the 
regions  and  in  order  to  Improve  the  overall 
effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  the  Bureau,  I 
recently  established  a  small  task  force  to 
study  the  BLS  program,  its  organizational 
structure,  and  operating  procedures  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  are  certain  activities  that 
are  now  performed  in  Washington  that  could 
more  effectively  be  conducted  at  the  regional 
level.  As  mentioned  earlier,  the  reorganization 
of  1067  did  decentrallre  considerable  author- 
ity to  the  BLS  regional  level.  The  function  of 
this  task  force  will  be  to  review  the  Bureau's 
operation  as  It  currently  exists  and  to  see 
whether  some  additional  decentrallmtion 
could  and  should  take  place. 

ISTABUBMMBNT   OP   A    MONTRLT    PROORKaS 
KXPORT 

In  August  1073,  a  reporting  requirement 
was  eaUblished  for  a  Monthly  BLS  Progreis 
Report.  The  primary  objective  was  initially 
to  help  the  new  Commissioner  become  more 
familiar  with  the  total  activities  of  the 
Bureau,  The  report  covers  nuijor  acoomplish- 
menta  for  each  organization  within  the 
Bureau  for  the  previous  months;  major,  cur- 
rent and  planned  activities;  and  major  un- 
resolved Issues  and  problems.  The  reports  are 
also  utlliaed  by  Bureau  management  to  com- 
municate to  its  employees  on  the  plans, 
status,  and  problems  of  the  Bureau's  many 
programs.  The  reports  are  distributed  to 
members  ot  the  Executive  Committee  and 
AsslsUnt  Regional  Directors  for  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  These  managers,  in  turn, 
are  encouraged  to  circulate  the  reports  to 
members  of  their  staff  and  to  make  the  re- 
ports available  to  any  employee  who  may 
wish  to  read  them.  An  all -employee  memo- 
rand\un  has  been  distrlbute<l  announcing  the 
availability^  of  the  reports  and  enco\u-aging 
their  use. 

RKVIBW  or  BtTXBATT  PROORAM8  CONTENT  AND  ITS 
RELEVANCE 

The  managerial  improvements  discussed 
above  would  all  be  for  naught  if  the  Bureau 
programs,  that  is,  the  economic  and  social 
statistics  wtiich  are  produced  by  the  Bureau, 
were  not  the  appropriate  ones  to  meet  pub- 
lic needs.  The  Bureau's  program  is  subject 


to  oontinuovis  review  by  our  Bvisiness  Re- 
search Advisory  Council  and  our  Labor  Re- 
search Advisory  Council.  In  addition,  the 
Subcommittee  of  the  Government's  Council 
•on  Economic  Policy,  various  OMB  Interagency 
Committees,  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Pri- 
orities and  Economy  in  Government  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Congress  re- 
view our  program  and  provide  us  with  their 
advice  and  comments.  Nevertheless,  to  insure 
that  our  programs  and  their  resultant  data 
are  relevant,  Important,  timely,  and  accurate, 
a  comprehensive  review  of  the  Bureau's  pro- 
grams has  been  initiated.  The  resulU  of  this 
review,  when  completed,  will  be  reflected  in 
future  program  proposals  and  budget  docu- 
ments. 

CONCLI7SION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Measuring  and  im- 
proving the  Federal  Government's  eCQ- 
clency  and  prcxiuctlvlty  is  a  new  en- 
deavor. But  the  work  done  by  the  GAO, 
the  OMB,  and  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion in  measuring  what  has  gone  on  in 
some  45  agencies  covering  60  percent  of 
the  man-years  in  the  Government  is 
very  encouraging.  Until  10  years  ago  we 
had  never  even  measured  productivity  in 
the  Federal  Government. 

In  some  areas  like  social  security,  the 
Customs  Service,  and  specialized  print- 
ing, spectacular  gains  have  been  made. 

Overall,  far  more  gains  than  losses 
have  occurred.  Further,  the  conclusion 
that  more  than  half  of  tiie  187  organiza- 
tions covered  by  the  study  had  a  produc- 
tivity gain  of  10  percent  or  more,  and  70 
or  37  percent  had  productivity  gains  of 
20  percent  or  more,  mesms  that  govern- 
ment procedures  can  be  Improved  and 
are  being  improved  even  with  a  much 
greater  workload. 

The  fact  is  that  the  American  public's 
social  security  check.  Income  tax  form, 
and  parcels  coming  In  from  abroad  are 
now  processed  at  a  much  faster  rate  with 
relatively  fewer  (wople  and  with  lower 
manpower  costs  than  they  were  8  or  10 
years  ago. 

Oovemment  has  many  faults,  but  the 
study  of  productivity  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shows  that  many,  many  im- 
provements have  been  made,  far  more 
agencies  have  Improved  their  efficiency 
than  have  seen  It  reduced,  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  being  served  by  their 
Oovemment  In  a  far  more  efficient  and 
productive  way  than  before. 

Much  of  our  faith  in  our  free  economic 
system  is  based  on  the  belief  that  the  pri- 
vate sector  operates  more  efficiently  than 
the  public  sector. 

The  tough  impact  of  competition  and 
the  Iron  power  of  the  market  place  to 
compel  and  enforce  efficiency  and  low 
cost  as  the  price  of  staying  In  business 
explains  a  big  part  of  this  countryjf  prog- 
ress. 

But  the  efficiencies  of  the  free  market 
can  rub  off  on  the  public  sector  and  do. 

They  have  not  rubbed  off  enough. 
There,  is  much  we  can  do.  Now  we  can 
address  ourselves  specifically  to  produc- 
tivity In  the  Federal  Government. 

Until  Kermlt  Gordon's  study  and  the 
study  I  have  talked  about  today  were 
done  the  assumption  had  been  that  there 
was  no  Increase  In  the  Federal  sector 
In  productivity.  In  gaging  the  economic 
growth  of  the  country  economists  sim- 
ply assumed  zero  growth  for  the  Federal 
Oovemment. 

In  the  past  few  years  we  have  started 


to  measure  Government  productivity — 
begliming  with  Kermlt  Gordon's  study  of 
five  agencies  in  1962.  We  now  have  a 
measure  of  thejjroductivity  of  60  percent 
of  all  Federal  jobs  measured  In  man- 
years.  That  is  five  times  the  measure- 
ment of  productivity  we  have  of  jobs  i  i 
the  private  sector.  And  the  data  Is  avail  • 
able  to  Increase  that  percent  Inmiediatc  - 
ly  to  65  percent. 

That  measure  is  Impressive  for  thre} 
reasons: 

First.  For  the  first  time  we  are  actuall  • 
measuring  Federal  Government  produc  - 
tivity. 

Second.  There  Is  demonstrated,  docu- 
mented improvement  in  productivity  in 
the  Federal  sector.  That  Is  contrary  to 
the  general  belief  among  businessmen, 
bankers,  and  the  general  public. 

Third.  The  improvement  is  substantial 
but  It  is  still  far  less  than  in  the  private 
sector. 

Because  aimual  productivity  Improve- 
ment is  less  than  in  the  private  sector, 
we  now  have  the  basis  for: 

First.  Recognizing  where  the  short- 
falls are  so  that  we  can  concentrate  on 
these  sectors  and  improve  them. 

Second.  Adapting  the  techniques  that 
have  been  so  promising  in  the  private 
sector  to  the  public  sector  to  achieve  a 
sharp  improvement  in  tfee  public  sector. 
We  can  also  adapt  In  those  agencies  that 
have  not  Improved  some  of  the  tech- 
niques used  successfully  In  the  agencies 
that  have  seen  big  productivity  Improve- 
ments. 

In  recent  years  socialist  economies 
have  adapted  in  their  governments  those 
Investment  and  automation  techniques 
from  the  capitalist  suid  free  economic 
societies  which  have  greatly  increased 
the  productivity  of  the  free  societies. 

If  socialist  countries  can  adapt  capital- 
istic methods  of  increasing  production 
then  the  free  economic  societies  should 
be  even  more  able  to  adapt  their  own 
free  economic  techniques  for  use  In  im- 
proving their  own  governments'  efficien- 
cies. 

Given  the  greater  dependence  of  the 
American  public  on  the  services  which 
their  Government  performs  the  fact  that 
we  are  on  our  way  is  a  very  encouraging 
circumstance  indeed. 

It  Is  one  of  the  things  which  is  right 
with  America  and  right  with  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  14013)  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for 
other  purposes;  agreed  to  the  conference 
requested  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon;  and 
that  Mr.  Mahon.  Mr.  Whitten,  Mi*. 
RooNiY  of  New  York,  Mr.  Sixes,  Mr. 
Passman,  Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
BoLANO,  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  Flood,  Mr. 
Steed,  Mr.  Slack,  Mrs.  Hansen,  Mr.  Mc- 
Fall,  Mr.  Cederberg,  Mr.  Minshali.  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Davis 
of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Robison  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Shkxvxr,  and  Mr.  McEwen  were  ap- 
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pointed  managers  of  the  conference  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

"nie  message  also  amiounced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  514)  to  amend  tlie  Act 
of  June  27,  1960  (74  Stat.  220).  relating 
to  the  preservation  of  historical  and 
archeological  data. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  MetcalD. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  biU  (HJt.  8193)  to  re<iulre  that  a 
percentage  of  n.S.  oil  imports  be  carried 
CD  U£.-flag  vessels,  was  read  twice  by 
Its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
IdORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  5  minutes. 


STATUS  REPORT— S.  3433.  A  BILL  TO 
FURTHER  THE  PURPOSES  OF  THE 
WILDERNESS  ACT 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
ask  the  majority  leader  when  he  expects 
that  Calendar  No.  771,  S.  3433,  may  be 
brought  \xp  for  action.  This  bill  is  a  re- 
finement for  Calendar  No.  29.  S.  22, 
which  was  reported  unanimoiisly  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
on  February  15.  1973,  and  now  has  been 
on  the  calendar  for  about  15  months. 

The  reason  for  this  refinement  is  that 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  last  year  considered  another  bill 
which  related  to  the  Wilderness  Act,  and 
that  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  because  of 
the  land  affected:  95  percent  came  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Agricultiure  Commit- 
tee rather  than  Interior.  It  applies  to 
land  east  of  the  100th  meridian,  mostly. 

This  bill  was  unanimously  reported  on 
May  2  of  this  year  by  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry; 
also  eight  Mepibers  who  sponsored  the 
Interior  bill  last  year,  beside  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  ,  who 
is  not  a  member  of  either  committee. 

I  wonder  when  that  might  be  brought 
up  for  action. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  the  Senator  re- 
ferring toSJ433? 

Mr.  AiKfifJ.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  the  Senator  will 
recall,  on  February  15,  1973,  S.  22,  a  bill 
to  establish  a  system  of  wild  areas  within 
the  lands  of  the  National  Fbrest  System, 
was  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  of  which  the  dls- 
tingidshed  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
AiKXN)  is  the  ranking  minority  member. 

As  I  reran,  on  several  occasions  I 
served  notice  that  that  hOI.  8.  22.  would 
be  brought  up,  but  at  the  request  of  the 


Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs it  was  postponed. 

Finally,  at  the  instigation  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmaoce)  ,  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Aixen).  now  raising  the 
question,  I  served  notice  it  would  be 
brought  up  very  shortly. 

Then.  I  was  visited  by  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs after  they  had  discussed  the  matter 
with  Senator  Talmadge  and  Senator 
AiKEM,  and  it  was  agreed  it  would  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriciilture 
and  Forestry. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  after  sev- 
eral months  in  that  committee,  on  May  2, 
1974.  that  committee  reported  S.  3433 
unanimously,  which  is  a  bill  closely  re- 
lated tc  S.  22,  which  has  been  on  the 
calendar  since  February  19,  1973. 

Frankly,  I  think  this  bill  has  been  on 
tlie  calendar  long  enough  and  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  joint  leadership  to  call 
it  up  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  recess 
is  concluded. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

I  thought  that  we  had  reached  a  full 
agreement  with  the  staff  of  the  Interior 
Committee,  through  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  but  it  seems  impossible  to 
write  a  bill  that  some  industrial  inter- 
ests will  find  wholly  to  their  liiung.  I  have 
reluctantly  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  are  those  who  do  not  want  any  bill 
ataU. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Alabama  on  the 
floor  and  I  know  he  is  very  much  con- 
cerned with  the  bill. 

We  have  gone  far  I  would  say.  to  meet 
any  questions  which  might  lie  raised 
about  it  by  people  west  of  the  100th  me- 
ridian, particularly  the  grazing  interests. 
However,  I  fear  there  are  a  few  at  least 
who  do  not  want  any  restriction  on  any- 
thing at  any  time,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  I 
do  not  think  we  can  let  them  rim  the  af- 
fairs of  Congress  too  long. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Do  not  worry. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  They  have  been  very  well 
treated  up  tp  now ;  I  agree  with  that,  but 
I  felt  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  and  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
cultiure  and  Forestry  each  have  a  full- 
sized  Job  to  do,  and  I  thought  we  were  in 
full  agreement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  want  to  assure  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont  that 
the  mining  interests  will  not  run  this 
Senate  nor  dictate  to  the  joint  leadership 
what  bills  it  will  or  will  not  take  up.  We 
will  do  our  own  thing  in  our  o?vn  way,  as 
the  (Constitution  has  decreed,  and  once 
a  bin  is  reported  from  committee  it  is  en- 
titled to  consideration,  debate,  and  dis- 
posal. 

I  would  point  out  in  conclusion  that 
there  are  two  Members  on  the  Republican 
side  who  have  a  hold  on  it;  that  there  are 
two  Members  on  the  Democratic  side  who 
want  to  be  notified ;  and  one  Member  on 
the  Democratic  side  who  was  represented 
as  having  some  amendments  to  offer.  But 
despite  all  this  we  will  get  to  it  as  soon 
as  we  can  after  the  recess. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  think  Congress 
can  work  effectively  if  one  or  two  Mem- 
bers can  determine  what  legislation  wUl 
be  acted  upon  or  not  acted  upon. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  that  the 
Senate,  as  a  whole,  has  delegated  to  the 
joint  leadership  the  responsibOlty  of  call- 
ing up  legislation  and  the  Senator  may 
be  assured  that  this  will  be  done. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Ninety-five  percent  of  the 
land  which  is  proposed  as  wilderness 
areas  is  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. Only  5  percent  of  the  land  involved 
comes  under  Interior  Committee  juris- 
diction. We  thought  we  had  taken  care 
of  all  objections. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MORTON  MINTZ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Presiusnt,  the 
Sunday  New  York  Times  reported  that 
the  winner  of  the  A.J.  Liebling  award  is 
Mort(»i  Mlnta  of  the  Washington  Post. 

A.  J.  Liebling.  of  course,  was  the  late, 
great  critic  of  the  press.  His  remarkable 
cr*ticisTO,  carried  in  the  New  Yortcer 
magazine  for  many  years  constituted  one 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  perceptive 
analyses  of  the  successes  and  failures  of 
the  American  press. 

Any  reporter  winning  an  award  in  the 
luune  of  A.  J.  Liebling  has  reason  to  be 
very  proud.  Indeed. 

The  tribute  to  Morton  Mintz  on  his 
winning  the  award  is  so  terse  and  de- 
scriptive of  the  fine  job  that  this  reporter 
has  done  on  many  occasitms  for  the 
country  that  I  would  like  to  quote  it  In 
full: 

The  A.  J.  Liebling  award  is  made  to 
Morton  Mintz  for — 

His  incisive  news  reporting  about  bureau- 
cratlc  and  corporate  mksCleeds.  for  hi*  rc- 
fusiikg  to  foUow  tbe  xaote  gitunorouB.  rc- 
wardliig,  and  well  traveled  patli  of  Washing- 
ton journalism  and,  most  of  all,  for  being 
his  own  num. 

Those  of  US  who  have  been  enlightened 
and  informed  by  the  remarkable  job  that 
Mr.  Mintz  has  done  over  the  years  in 
writing  for  the  Washington  Post  I  am 
sure  will  join  in  congratulating  him  on 
this  well  deserved  honor. 


SENATOR  ALLEN'S  VICTORY  AT  THE 
POLLS  LAST  WEEK 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  rise  to  congratiUate  the  splendid 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  James  B. 
Alien)  on  the  magnificent  victory  wWch 
he  won  at  the  poUs  last  week. 

In  the  Democratic  primary  last  Tues- 
day, Senator  Allen  received  572.000  votes 
to  118,000  for  his  opponent.  Thus,  Sena- 
tor Allen  received  83  percent  of  the  total 
votes  cast  in  the  Democratic  primary  Li 
Alabama.  More  than  that.  Senator  Allen 
carried  every  coimty  and  city  in  the  State 
of  Alabama. 

His  victory  is  a  well-deserved  one.  and 
in  some  respects  an  astonishing  one  in 
this  sense:  Senator  Allen  had  no  TV 
media  campaign,  he  had  no  radio  cam- 
paign programing,  and  he  had  only  one 
newH>aper  advertisement  dining  the 
campaign.  He  spent  very  little  money  and 
only  a  f  ractkm  of  iriiat  would  have  been 
spent  had  the  so-called  publle  financing 
law  been  In  effect. 

I  think  It  shows  what  can  be  done  by 
a  candidate  who  has  had  such  an  out- 
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staA^g  record  In  the  U.S.  Senate.  Those 
of  u^^ho  are  his  colleagues  know  Sen- 
ator Allen  to  be  one  of  the  hardest  work- 
ing Alembers  of  the  Senate.  We  know 
him  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  Members  of 
the  Senate.  We  know  him  to  be  one  of 
the  most  courageous  Members  of  the 
Senate.  He  has  taken  strong  stands  on 
difficult  issues.  He  has  fought  hard  for 
-the  philosophy  of  government  In  which 
he  believes,  and  evidently  in  which  the 
people  of  Alabama  believe.  He  has  made 
an  outstanding  record  for  himself  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  And,  as  a 
colleague,  I  am  so  pleased  and  proud  to 
note  the  splendid  vote  of  approval  which 
was  given  Senator  Allen  in  Alabama  last 
week. 
'  Mr.  ALIJCN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  very  fine,  very  warm,  unsolicited 
remarks.  I  remember  very  distinctly  4 
years  ago  when  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  announced  that 
he  was  going  to  run  in  Virginia  as  an 
Independent.  I  recall  that  the  very  day 
the  distinguished  Senator  made  that  an- 
nouncement the  Senator  from  Alabama 
took  the  Senate  floor  and  commended 
him  for  his  courageous  decision,  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  predicted  that 
the  people  of  Virginia  would  stand  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
in  his  choice,  that  they  recognized  the 
high  principles  and  courageous  stands 
In  the  Senator's  convictions,  and  there 
was  a  realization  that  the  people  of  this 
country  are  thinking  less  and  less  in 
terms  of  party  labels,  but  are  seeking 
men,  such  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia,  who  had  the  courage  of 
their  convictions,  who  stand  for  prin- 
ciples of  sound  government. 

So  It  was  no  surprise  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  •  from  Virginia  won  an  over- 
whelming victory  In  the  general  election 
4  years  ago. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  has  stood 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  in  many  battles  here  In  the 
Senate. 

So  I  find  that  the  views  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  coincide  nearly  every 
time  with  the  views  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia,  and  I  commend 
him  and  thank  him  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  for  his  kind  words. 

Mt.  HARRY  F.  BRYD,  JR.  I  am  thank- 
ful for  the  most  generous  comments  of 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Alabama^ 
and  I  shall  always  remember  the  com- 
ments he  made  in  the  Senate  about  this 
Senator,  which  were  so  encouraging  to 
me  dt  a  difficult  time. 
I  yield  the  floor. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
ON  8.  3398.  TO  AMEND  TITLE  38. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  EDUCA- 
TIONAL PROGRAMS  FOR  VETER- 
ANS, WIVES,  AND  WIDOWS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  amendment  No.  1266  by 
Mr.  DoLi  to  the  energy  bill,  S;  3267.  the 


Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Order  No.  816.  S.  3398.  a  bill 
to  amend  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  a  10-year  delimiting  period 
for  the  pursuit  of  educational  programs 
by  veterans,  wives,  and  widows;  that 
there  be  a  30-minute  limitation  for  de- 
bate, to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader 
or  their  designees;  that  a  vote  occur  on 
the  bill  at  the  conclusion  of  the  30- 
minute  period;  and  that  paragraph  3  of 
rule  XII  be  waived. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  object,  but  merely  indicate  that  this 
request  is  in  accord  with  the  views  of 
those  on  our  side  who  are  interested  in 
this  bill.  In  fact.  I  know  of  no  objection 
whatsoever  to  the  bill,  but  one  or  two 
Senators  may  have  short  statements  to 
make,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  perhaps 
in  order  to  say  that  the  joint  leadership 
expects  that  there  will  be  a  rollcall  vote 
on  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  That  is 
my  imderstanding  on  this  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT^ro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  reWst  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  Is  agreed 
to. 


RESTRAINT  NEEDED  IN  CALLS  FOR 
THE  RESIGNATION  OF  PRESIDENT 
NEXON 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, throughout  the  past  few  days  there 
has  been  an  increasing  intensity  of  calls 
for  the  resignation  of  President  Nixon. 
Talk  of  resignation  has  escalated 
sharply,  and,  late  last  week,  the  Halls  of 
Congress  were  swept  with  rumors  of 
forthcoming  resignation. 

I  have  been  a  constant  critic  of  the 
tactics  employed  by  the  President 
throughout  the  Watergate  crisis.  I  de- 
plored the  inadequate  investigation  of 
the  Watergate  break-in  by  the  Justice 
Department  and  the  FBI.  I  worked  with 
my  coUeagues  on  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee to  establish  an  independent  special 
prosecutor.  I  was  appalled  at  the  firing  of 
Archibald  Cox  and  spent  an  entire  day. 
during  public  hearings,  to  extract,  imder 
oath,  pledges  of  independence  for  the 
new  special  prosecutor,  Mr.  Jaworski, 
from  Attorney  General  Designate  Wil- 
liam Saxbe.  I  have  been  critical  of  every 
delaying  tactic  employed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  attorneys  to  Impede  the  In- 
vestigations by  the  Special  Prosecutors 
and  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

To  the  President's  charges  that  the 
Congress  was  dragging  out  Watergate,  I 
responded  that  the  most  expeditious  way 
for  the  country  to  get  Watergate  behind 
It  would  be  for  the  President  to  be  forth- 
coming with  the  production  of  tapes  and 
documents  necessary  to  the  proper  con- 
duct of  the  Investigations  going  forward 
under  our  constitutional  form  of  gov- 
emmoit. 

I  take  the  time  now  to  reiterate  my 
constant  position  on  Watergate  and  re- 
lated affairs,  for  I  do  not  wish  to  be  mls- 
imderstood  In  what  I  am  about  to  say 
about  the  whirlwind  of  resignation  talk. 
The  United  States  has  been  justly  proud 


of  being  a  government  of  laws,  and  not 
of  men.  We  have  been  scrupulously  fair 
In  our  determination  to  preserve  the 
principle  that  a  defendant  is  irmocent 
imtil  proved  guilty.  It  should  be  borne- 
in  mind.  In  this  connection,  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  not  yet 
even  a  defendant — except  in  the  court 
of  public  opinion.  If  a  President  of  the 
United  States  should  be  drummed  out 
of  office  by  intense  pressure  from  the 
media,  Members  of  Congress,  Indeed,  by 
public  opinion  itself — before  articles  of 
impeachment,  based  on  evidence  formal- 
ly presented,  have  been  voted — I  fear  the 
impact  such  an  event  would  have  on  the 
constitutional  bedrock  of  our  system. 

Ours  Is  not  a  parliamentai^  form  of 
government  under  which  an  administra- 
tion may  be  swept  away  by  a  "no  confi- 
dence" vote  and  a  new  election  called 
for  by  that  vote.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  serves  a  set  term  of  4  years 
under  our  Constitution — through  periods 
of  high  public  confidence  and  low  public 
confidence.  The  office  is  protected  from 
what  Walter  Llppmann  termed  "the  will 
of  the  transient  majority."  which  he  de- 
scribed as  manifesting  itself  in  pre- 
World  War  n  Germany,  when  the  Ger- 
man Reichstag,  In  one  hysterically 
fanned  vote,  voted  away  Its  prerogatives 
for  the  next  thousand  years. 

If  calls  for  resignation  and  the  farming 
of  resignation  rumors  create  a  fiash  fire 
of  public  opinion  that  stampedes  a  Presi- 
dent into  a  forced  resignation,  this  would 
change  our  system  from  one  of  fixed  ten- 
ure to  one  in  which  a  President  would 
remain  in  office  only  by  popular  approval. 
Our  Constitution  gives  the  mechanism 
by  which  a  President  may  be  removed 
from  office  if  his  acts  have  made  him  un- 
fit to  continue  to  exercise  the  public 
trust.  That  mechanism  is  being  em- 
ployed. 

Even  now  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee is  hearing  evidence  to  determine 
if  articles  of  impeachment  should  be 
drafted  to  be  sent  to  the  fioor  of  the 
House  for  a  determination  by  that  bo^ 
as  to  whether  the  President  should  stand 
trial  In  the  Senate.  It  will  only  be  through 
the  operation  of  this  mechanism  that 
enough  evidence  will  be  presented  to.the 
Senate  and  the  American  people  to  allow 
them  to  make  a  resisoned  Judgment  on 
the  culpability  of  the  President. 

There  may  very  well  come  a  time 
when  the  evidence  and  the  circumstances 
are  such  that  consideration  of  resigna- 
tion would  be  Justified.  My  concern  now 
however,  goes  to  demands  for  resigna- 
tion of  the  President  before  the  evidence 
has  been  formally  acted  upon  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  articles  of 
Impeachment  adopted. 

I  recognize  the  concern  for  the  agony 
the  country  may  endure  through  an  Im- 
peachment proceeding  In  the  House  and 
a  possible  trial  In  the  Senate,  which  has 
prompted  many  tacall  for  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Presldenb^so  that  the  Nation 
may  be  spared  such  an  experience.  I  sub- 
mit, however,  that  In  the  highly-  charged 
atmosphere  that  now'exists  throughout 
the  coimtry,  nothing  is  more  important 
to  the  Nation  than  the  exercise  of  sober* 
Judgment.  Nothing  Is  more  dangerous 
than  capitulation  to  mass  emotionalism. 
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•which  takes  so  little  to  deteriorate  into 
mass  hysteria. 

But.  if  the  President  were  to  resign 
due  to  such  pressures  as  are  now  engulf - 
iag  the  country,  and,  by  so  doing,  ter- 
minate the  impeachment  inquiry  now 
underway  in  the  House,  a  significant 
portion  of  our  citizens  would  feel  that 
the  President  had  been  driven  from  of- 
fice by  his  political  enemies.  The  ques- 
tion of  gunt  or  innocence  would  never 
be  fully  resolved.  The  country  would  re- 
main polarized — more  so  than  it  is  today. 
And  confidence  in  government  would 
remain  unrestored. 

Future  generations  would  hesitate  to 
use  the  constitutional  mechanism  of  im- 
peachment if  they  saw  that  it  had  such 
an  impact  on  us  that  a  wave  of  public 
outcry  drove  a  President  out  of  office 
rather  than  allowing  the  mechanism  to 
run  its  proper  course.  An  impeachment 
proceeding  is  a  constitutional  remedy 
of  last  resort.  As  agonizing  as  it  may  be 
in  its  use,  the  country  will  siirvive  its 
application.  So,  I  speak — not  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  President,  but,  rather,  in 
defense  of  the  constitutional  system  and 
fairness  to  all  concerned. 

I  have  carefully  read  the  transcripts 
of  the  President's  meetings  which  were 
recently  released.  I  find  little  comfort 
for  the  President  In  them.  Indeed,  I  feel 
they  are  damaging  to  him.  I  share  the 
view  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
that  the  transcripts  cry  out  for  the  best 
evidence  to  be  produced,  that  the  actual 
tapes  themselves  be  studied  to  deter- 
mine if  some  events  are  as  ambiguous 
as  they  might  appear  to  be  in  an  edited 
transcript  of  the  words  themselves.  I  be- 
lieve that  not  only  those  tapes,  but  also 
the  tapes  and  documents  still  being  with- 
held by  the  President  from  the  Special 
Prosecutor  and  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  ought  to  be  produced  and 
studied  so  that  a  sound  judgment  can 
be  made,  based  on  all  of  the  best  evi- 
dence, of  any  culpability  on  the  part  of 
the  President. 

I  submit  that  resignation,  brought 
about  by  such  events  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  past  few  days,  could  do  serious 
and  permanent  damage  to  oiu:  constitu- 
tional system.  Rather,  I  would  hope  that 
the  storm  would  subside  and  that  the 
President  would  fully  cooperate  by  sur- 
rendering the  best  evidence,  which  still 
remains  in  his  possession,  and  that  the 
Congress  proceed  calmly  and  with  judi- 
cial prudence  with  its  impeachment  in- 
quiry. The  result  of  such  action  would 
assure  the  American  people  that,  what- 
ever the  final  result,  it  had  been  reached 
carefully  and  in  the  spirit  of  detached 
fairness  that  is  so  necessary  to  prevent  a 
scar  from  being  left  upon  the  American 
system  that  could  take  generations  to 
heal 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  go  on  record  as  being  In  ac- 
cord with  what  the  distinguished  as- 
sistant majority  leader  has  just  stated.  I 
have  no  fear  that  our  Constitution  will 
not  survive.  I  recognize  that  the  Nation 
is  going  through  a  purgatory  of  sorts 
as  present,  but  I  think  that  out  of  this 
turmoil,  this  punishment,  ,will  come  a 
better  United  States,  will  come  a  people 
■vbo  are  more  interested  in  their  gov- 


ernment, a  people  who  will  watch  more 
closely  their  elected  officials  and  hold 
them  to  account,  and  who  will  watch  the 
candidates  for.  public  office,  as  well.  I 
think  th&t  is  all  oa^the  good. 

Resignation  is  nbt  the  answer,  because 
the  cries  for  the  Pr&ident's  resignation 
can  echo  and  reecho  throughout  the  land, 
but  the  only  one  who  wfll  decide  that 
question  is  the  President  himself. 

The  President  has  indicated  that  he 
wants  this  matter  settled  in  the  courts, 
and  it  is  being  settled  in  the  courts.  He 
wants  it  settled  in  Congress,  and  it  is 
being  settled  in  Congress,  because  on 
Thursday  last  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  after  unconscionable  de- 
lajs,  not  on  its  part,  but  on  the  part  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Goverrunent, 
finally  got  under  way  and  is  now  con- 
ducting hearings  on  the  resolutions  of 
inquiry  covering  impeachment,  which 
have  been  submitted  in  the  House. 

The  House  committee.  I  understand, 
had  hoped  that  it  could  have  completed 
its  hearings  and  rendered  judgment  to 
the  House  as  a  whole  by  the  last  day  of 
April.  But  because  of  delays  for  which 
there  was  no  justification,  in  my  opinion, 
they  did  not  get  imder  way  with  the 
initial  hearing  until  the  first  part  of 
May.  So  far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned, 
we  have  to  wait  upon  a  judgment  by 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  and  it, 
in  turn,  has  to  present  its  findings  to 
the  House  itself.  Then  we  shall  have 
to  wait  upon  the  House  for  a  finding  by 
the  House  as  a  whole.  If  the  findings  are 
in  the  affirmative,  based  on  the  resolu- 
tions of  Inquiry,  then  the  matter  will 


fit  of  all  that  went  on,  and  in  that  fash- 
ion render  judgment  and  place  Water- 
gate behind  us. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  for  morning  business  has 
expired. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  morning  busi- 
ness be  extended  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  20- 
minute  extension  of  the  time  for  routine 
morning  business,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  How  much  time  am  I  al- 
lotted? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
commend  the  majority  leader  and  his 
assistant  for  the  sound  position  they 
have  taken  against  the  President  of  the 
United  States  resigning.  I  believe  they 
have  spoken  up,  not  for  the  present  In- 
cumbent of  the  White  House,  but  for  our 
country.  I  commend  them  for  calling  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  we  are  not  a  par- 
liamentary government,  where  the  Chief 
EScecutive  is  responsible  to  the  legisla- 
ture. We  are  separate,  coordinate,  equal 
branches,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  not  the  schoolmaster 
over  Congress,  nor  does  Congress  have 


come  to  the  Senate  for  final  dispositiaflf^authority  over  the  President 


But  that  is  on  an  "if  and  when"  basis. 

May  I  say  that  none  of  us  should  be 
anticipatory — I  certainly  have  not  tried 
to  be — as  to  what  the  House  will  do,  be- 
cause none  of  us  will  know  until  the 
House  reaches  that  particular  time. 

But  if  and  when  this  matter  comes 
before  the  Senate  for  consideration,  it 
Tvill  receive  prompt  attention,  and  if  and 
when  it  comes  before  this  body,  it  will 
be  my  intention  to  meet  Immediately 
with  the  dlstingmshed  minority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Permsylvania  (Mr. 
Hugh  Scott)  and  try  to  work  out  ar- 
rangements for  such  an  event  if  it  should 
occur. 

The  distinguished  a.sslstant  majority 
leader  indicated  that  a  President— any 
President — is  subject  to  the  whims  of  a 
transient  majority  or  minority.  May  I 
point  out,  using  the  word  "transient"  as 
a  base,  that  as  far  as  any  President  is 
concerned,  he  Is  only  a  transient  occupy- 
ing the  permanent  office  of  the  Presi- 
dency, and  as  far  as  any  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  is  concerned,  he  is  a 
transient  also,  occupying  temporarily  a 
position  in  the  institution  of  Congress, 
in  the  House  or  the  Senate,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

I  join  the  distinguished  assistant  ma- 
jori^  leader  in  saying  that  this  is  a  time 
to  keep  cool.  The  expression,  I  believe.  Is, 
"Cool  it."  The  evidence  must  be  forth- 
coming. I  would  express  the  hope  that 
the  executive  bpmch  would  release  the 
tapes  untouched,  so  that  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  could  have  the  bene- 


As  we  look  about  us,  we  can  see  what 
is  happening  In  the  world,  with  govern- 
ments toppling:  Canada,  facing  an  un- 
certain situation;  England,  having  gone 
through  a  close  election  based  upon  the 
great  weakness  of  the  parliamentary 
system  that  creates  a  hiatus  with  no 
strong  leadership;  France;  Israel;  West 
Germany. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  a  President  to 
serve  for  4  years,  as  provided  by  the  Con- 
stitution, to  give  stability  and  lesulership 
to  the  whole  free  world,  and  there  Is  no 
one  who  dares  deny  that  that  leadership 
has  been  given.  It  Is  stm  being  given. 

I  realize  that  many  of  the  requests  for 
resignation  are  well  Intended,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  imwlttlngly  they  are  playing 
Into  the  hands  of  those  who  would  want 
to  unduly  Influence  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, who  would  create  In  the  minds 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  the  atti- 
tude, "Well,  this  is  so  bad.  everyone 
wants  him  to  resign,  regardless  of  what 
the  facts  are,  we  had  better  send  it  to  the 
Senate  and  have  a  trial."  and  thus  an 
injustice  might  be  done,  with  great  dam- 
age to  our  coimtry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  bow 
much  time  does  the  Senator  have  left? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  2  mbrates  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Oh.  I  am  sorry ;  I  thought 
my  time  had  expired. 
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Mr.  President,  Congress  Is  on  trial  as 
well  as  the  Executive.  When  history  is 
written,  when  10  years  from  now,  25 
years  from  now,  or  50  years  from  now 
these  matters  are  viewed  objectively,  we 
will  find  that  Congress  has  been  on  trial. 
We  are  on  trial  chafged  with  maintaining 
a  government  of  laws.  We  are  on  trial  to 
maintain  the  American  tradition  of  the 
rule  of  law.  We  are  on  trial  to  base  our 
actions  upon  sworn  testimony  of  people 
placed  imder  oath.  We  are  on  trial  to 
adhere  to  the  rule  of  law  that  requires 
rigid  cross-examination  in  order  to  bring 
,  out  the  truth.  We  are  on  trial  to  main- 
tain for  every  American,  the  humblest  to 
the  highest,  the  presumption  of  iimo- 
cence.  We  are  on  trial  to  turn  our  backs 
to  those  who  have  ulterior  motives — and 
there  are  individuals  and  groups  who  are 
openly  Nixon  haters.  We  must  turn  our 
backs  on  what  they  say  and  do  with  in- 
nuendo, imfounded  charges,  facts  never 
developed  under  oath.  We  are  on  trial  to 
preserve  the  great  American  system  of 
rule  of  law  and  not  mob  rule. 

There  is  little  difference  between  a 
mob  aroused  and  throwing  rocks  and 
a  mob  aroused  and  throwing  unsubstan- 
tiated charges.  I  would  be  the  first  per- 
son to  admit  that  things  have  been 
done  that  are  wrong,  that  not  only  has 
bad  advice  been  given,  but  it  has  been 
eceived.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot 
desert  the  principles  of  the  rule  of  law. 
We  caimot  write  our  own  definition  of 
what  we  think  ought  to  be  grounds  for 
impeachment;  the  Constitution  says  It 
is  what  it  is,  and  it  must  be  a  criminal 
act. 

Charges  are  huried  and  hurled  and 
hurled.  I  had  a  country  lawyer  call  me 
Saturday.  He  said: 

Mr.  Senator.  I  h^ve  been  making  out  In- 
come tax  returns  for  farmers — Democrats, 
Republicans,  and  Independents — and  they 
are  able  to  pay  their  debts  and  to  buy  equip- 
ment because  of  a  new  day  In  agricuiture 
based  upon  the  foreign  policy  of  Richard 
Nixon,  opening  up  segments  of  trade  that 
never  existed  before. 

He  said: 

I  make  out  income  tax  returns  for  a  great 
many  dairy  farmers. 

He  said : 

Somebody  ought  to  say  that  President 
Nixon  was  right  when  be  raised  dairy  sup- 
ports, for  the  dairy  farmers,  having  to  meet 
all  of  the  expensive  operations  of  sanitation, 
equlpnMnt,  and  so  on,  to  deliver  the  best  mUk 
to  the  country,  had  gone  for  years  not  having 
a  decent  living,  let  alone  a  profit. 

This  country  lawyer  who  called  me 
said  that  decision  was  right. 

Everyone  knows  that  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  not  only  urged 
higher  dairy  supports  but  also  accepted 
political  contributlorts.  and  they  are 
not  corrupt.  People  have  a  right  to  par- 
ticipate In  politics.  If  you  believe  a  man 
represents  principles  that  you  are  for, 
if  you  have  a  right  to  go  up  and  down 
the  street  and  urge  his  election,  you 
have  a  right  to  give  him  your  check  so 
he  can  publish  an  ad  and  tell  a  lot  of 
people  about  it. 

So  let  us  be  fair.  Time  will  show,  of 
course,  that  there  is  a  lot  of  wind  and 
hot  air  to  these  dairy  charges,  and  that 
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when  you  get  right  down  to  facts,  either 
It  Is  all  right  or  the  pot  caimot  call  the 
kettle  black. 

Nevertheless,  tiiose  who  are  trying  to 
stampede  Congress  into  abandoning  the 
rule  of  law  keep  on  hurling,  hurling,  and 
hurling  the  same  old  womout,  unsub- 
stantiated charges. 

Now,  here  is  something  else,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. The  American  people  have  several 
remedies.  If  the  conduct  on  an  office- 
holder is  not  on  the  level  that  they  de- 
sire, or  if  they  totally  disagree  with  his 
principles,  periodically  we  go  to  the  polls 
and  we  vote  in  secret.  Thank  heaven  we 
can  do  that.  In  the  meantime,  it  takes  a 
very  serious  charge  to  remove  someone 
from  office  through  impeachment.  I  cite 
no  expert  other  than  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin),  that  an  impeachment  is  crimi- 
nal in  nature.  We  should  proceed  with 
caution  and,  above  all,  adhere  to  the  rule 
of  law. 

"Oh,"  they  say.  "the  President  will  get 
in  a  position  that  he  carmot  perform  the 
duties  of  his  office." 

Mr.  President,  he  is  doing  that  and  his 
critics  do  not  like  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abourezk).  The  a-iditional  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  be 
recognized? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  r&^pect 
every  man's  opinion  on  the  energy  legis- 
lation but.  in  my  opinion,  the  veto  of  the 
energy  bill  by  the  President  scotched 
the  first  step  in  a  series  of  steps  that 
could  well  have  led  to  the  nationalization, 
of  the  oil  industry.  | 

Mr.  President,  you  may  totally  dis- 
agree with  my  view  on  that,  but  the  fact 
remains  a  strong  President  made  a  cou- 
rageous decision. 

Mr.  President,  you  may  disagree  on 
the  impounding  of  funds,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  a  strong  President  has,  by 
impounding  funds  and  holding  back  on 
spending,  saved  the  country  last  year  $12 
billion  at  a  time  when  deficits  are  cre- 
ating a  great  upward  pressure  on  prices. 
To  the  person  who  totally  disagrees  on 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  im- 
pound. It  cannot  be  said  that  a  strong 
President  did  not  take  decisive  and  im- 
derstajidable  action. 

Not  many  months  ago,  it  looked  as 
though  we  might  be  headed  for  armed 
conflict  in  the  Middle  East.  A  strong 
President  so  managed  affairs  that  there 
is  not  an  American  soldier  in  the  Mid- 
dle Esist  at  this  time. 

A  strong  President  is  today  managing 
the  affairs  of  our  country  so  that  we  no 
longer  need  the  draft. 

We  caimot  control  those  outside  who 
would  stampede  the  Congress.  There  is 
freedom  of  the  press  in  this  coantry  but, 
thank  heaven,  a  free  people  do  not  al- 
ways have  to  be  led  astray  by  it. 
Our  job  is  to  follow  the  rule  of  law. 
Many  have  asked.  "How  can  we  dis- 
pose of  Watergate?"  How  do  we  do  that? 
By  following  the  rule  of  law,  adhering 
to    testimony    taken    under    oath    and 


which  has  withstood  cross-examination. 
We  should  not  demand  that  an  accused 
person  bring  in  evidence  to  convict 
himself. 

The  accusers,  in  effect,  say,  "Bring  in 
evidence  to  convict  yourself  or  we  will 
charge  that  you  are  not  cooperating." 

In  what  tribunal  anywhere  is  such  a 
rule  of  law  tolerated?  Where  is  it  tol- 
erated the  prosecutors  say  to  a  citizen, 
in  effect.  "We  do  not  like  the  tone  of 
things.  Therefore  you  are  refusing  to  co- 
operate. You  bring  us  evidence  against 
yourself." 

I  happen  to  believe  that  if  the  House 
of  Representatives  had  any  hard  facts  or 
provable  evidence  admissible  in  a  court, 
they  would  act  to  do  it. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  adhere  to  the  rule 
of  law. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  commend  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  for  the  way  it  has  conducted 
itself  under  the  most  trying  of  circum- 
stances. 

I  want  to  commend  its  staff  for  being 
leak-proof  in  comparison  to  other  com- 
mittees which  have  been  functioning 
over  the  years. 

The  Senator  has  indicated  that  gov- 
ernments are  toppling  to  the  right  and 
left  of  us.  I  want  to  assure  this  Senate 
that  this  Government  will  not  topple. 

So  far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned,  I 
think  it  is  to  be  complimented  for  ex- 
ercising its  responsibilities  with  restraint 
duAng  these  trying  times. 

The  Senate  has  not  arrived  at  any 
hard  and  fast  conclusion  any  more  than 
the  House  has. 

So  far  as  this  body  is  concerned,  there 
will  be  not  ->nly  the  appearance  of  fair 
play  but  there  will  be  the  reality  of  fair 
play  and  impartiality. 

So  far  as  the  President's  desires  go, 
that  the  matter  be  settled  in  the  courts] 
they  will  be. 

So  far  as  the  President's  desire  that 
the  matter  be  settled  In  the  CongVss,  it 
will  be.  \' 

It  will  be.  because  thisjnatter  is  going 
to  be  carried  through  to  a  final  conclu- 
sion. 

It  can  be  no  other  way. 

It  will  be  carried  through  to  those  con- 
clusions on  the  basis  of  the  constitutional 
processes  which  are  now  in  effect  and  in 
operation. 

So  far  as  this  Nation  is  concerned, 
no  one  need  have  any  fear  that  we  will 
not  survive,  because  we  will. 

OKOEX    OF   BT7SINi:SS 

Mr.    WILLIAM    L.    SCOTT    and   Mr.' 
THURMOND  addressed  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abourezk)  .  The  time  for  morning  busi- 
ness  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tiiere  be  an  ad- 
ditional 15  minutes  for  morning  business 
under  the  same  limitation. 
.  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  just  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  CmiTis). 
but  at  the  same  time  I  want  to  commend 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
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the  distinguished  majority  whip  for  the 
responsible  statements  they  have  made 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today.  It 
is  in  sharp  conflict  with  some  of  the 
statements  we  hear  reported  from  time 
to  time. 

Only  today,  representatives  of  a  state- 
wide organization  visited  my  ofBce.  The 
question  of  Watergate  came  up.  About 
30  representatives  were  crowded  into  my 
office,  and  they  were  unanimous  in  their 
desire  that  whatever  action  should  be 
taken  be  taken  promptly  and  that  a  de- 
cision regarding  the  President  be  re- 
solved within  the  Congress  imder  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  distingul^ed  majority  leader  and 
the  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader  for  their  statement  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  today.  These  are  statements  of 
statesmanship.  They  are  statements  of  a 
nonpojitical,  patriotic  approach  to  the 
problems  confronting  the  Nation  today. 

The  country  is  indeed  fortunate  that 
we  have  in  the  leadership  of  the  majority 
party  in  the  Senate  men  of  honor,  integ- 
rity, and  patriotism,  who  have  not  been 
stampeded  themselves  and  who  are  not 
seeking  to  stampede  the  President  in  his 
actions. 

Certainly,  Mr.  President,  the  Consti- 
tution provides  the  procedure  governing 
efforts  to  remove  a  President  from  ofiQce, 
and  I  commend  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  assistant  majority 
leader  for  their  insistence  that  the  con- 
stitutional processes  be  followed  in  this 
most  important  issue  that  confronts 
Congress  and  the  Nation. 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  be  drummed  out  of  ofBce,  stam- 
peded Into  taking  precipitate  action, 
without  the  constitutional  processes  be- 
ing followed,  thiqk  of  the  polarization 
of  our  people  that  would  result.  Think 
of  the  unanswered  questions  that  would 
plague  our  country  for  decades  and  for 
generations  to  come. 

We  all  want  Watergate  behind  us,  but 
the  Democratic  leadership  has  pointed 
the  way  to  getting  Watergate  behind  us, 
by  following  the  constitutional  processes. 
I  feel  that  the  Nation  owes  a  debt  of 
thanks  to  these  gentlemen.  I  was  never 
prouder  of  having  such  leadership  on  the 
part  of  the  majority  party.  I  have  not 
always  agreed  with  the  political  philos- 
ophy of  the  leadership  and  have  felt  free 
to  depart  from  that  leadership  when  I 
felt  that  the  people  of  my  State  and  the 
people  of  the  Nation  supported  different 
views,  but  on  this  issue  I  am  whole- 
heartedly behind  the  statesmanlike  posi- 
tion they  have  adopted  and  have  enun- 
ciated on  the  floor  of*  the  Senate.  I  feel 
that  the  position  they  have  taken  is  go- 
ing to  calm  the  fears,  the  doubts,  and 
the  rumors  that  are  so  prevalent 
throughout  this  city  and  the  country  as 
to  the  President's  actions. 

Yes,  let  us  get  Watergate  behind  us. 
Let  us  follow  the  constitutional  processes 
in  doing  so. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cusns) . 

It  has  been  dlfflctilt  for  me  to  under- 
stand why  people  would  demand  the 


President's  resignation  or  ask  him  to  re- 
sign. President  Nixon  has  said  that  he  Is 
not  guilty  of  the  things  with  which  he 
has  been  charged.  If  he  is  not  guilty,  why 
should  he  resign?  I  would  not  resign  if  I 
were  not  guilty.  I  would  stand  and  fight 
and  fight  and  fight  if  I  were  not  guilty. 

If  the  facts  reveal  that  President 
Nixon  is  guilty,  I  am  prepared  to  vote  to 
convict  him.  I  am  not  saying  whether  he 
is  guilty  or  not.  He  says  he  is  not  guilty. 
He  has  not  been  proved  gxiilty.  Yet,  from 
reading  the  Washington  Post  and  the 
New  York  Times  and  some  of  the  other 
liberal  news  media,  he  has  already  been 
cor  victed. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  con- 
certed effort  to  try  to  place  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  this  country  the  thought 
that  President  Nixon  is  guilty.  There  has 
been  a  concerted  effort  to  try  to  sway  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  bring  impeach- 
ment proceedings.  It  is  my  hope  that  in 
this  coimtry,  where  a  man  is  presumed 
innocent  imtil  he  Is  proved  guilty,  that 
presumption  will  clothe  our  President, 
just  as  it  would  clothe  any  other  in- 
dividual. And  of  all  people  whom  it 
should  clothe,  it  should  be  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  He  is  the  only 
President  we  have.  He  speaks  for  this 
Nation.  He  speaks  for  the  people  of  this 
country  when  he  is  talking  to  Mr.  Brez- 
hnev and  the  Chinese  leaders  and  the 
other  leaders  of  the  countries  of  the 
world. 

Why  should  we  want  to  downgrade  the 
President?  Why  should  we  want  to  em- 
barrass him?  Why  should  we  want  to 
weaken  his  hand  when  he  is  trying  to 
help  the  people  of  this  Nation — until  the 
facts  come  out? 

Mr.  President,  a  good  deal  has  been 
said  about  vulgarity  and  profanity,  in  an 
attempt  to  turn  the  church  pet^le  of  this 
country  against  this  mam.  If  he  used  vtil- 
garity  or  profanity,  I  do  not  admire  him 
for  it.  and  I  think  he  made  a  mistake.  I 
do  not  know  whether  he  did  or  not.  I  un- 
derstand It  was  deleted  from  the  tran- 
scripts of  the  tapes. 

At  any  rate,  it  was  well  known  by  peo- 
ple who  knew  President  Trtunan  that  he 
used  vulgarity  and  profane  language,  but 
we  did  not  see  it  played  up  as  we  do  to- 
day sigainst  President  Nixon.  It  was  well 
known  that  Lyndon  Johnson  used  vul- 
garity and  profane  language,  but  we  did 
not  see  it  played  up  as  we  do  now  against 
President  Nixon. 

After  all,  cannot  we  be  fair?  Simply 
because  a  man  uses  some  profane  lan- 
guage at  times  are  we  going  to  say, 
"Kick  him  out;  resign;  get  out."  Again, 
I  repeat,  I  do  not  like  profane  language. 
But  I  am  not  going  to  vote  to  kick  a  man 
out  of  office  just  because  he  used  pro- 
fane language.  There  has  got  to  be  a 
reason  to  put  this  man  out  of  office. 

The  Constitution  sejs  out  the  grounds 
for  impeachment.  A  man  must  be  guilty 
of  treason,  for  one  thing.  It  there  any 
evidence  here  that  this  man  is  guilty  of 
treason?  It  has  not  come  out  so  far.  A 
man  must  be  guilty  of  bribery.  Is  there 
any  evidence  here  against  this  man  for 
bribery?  It  has  not  come  out  so  far.  Is 
there  any  evidence  here  that  he  is  guilty 
of  a  hlgb  crime  or  misdemeanor?  It  has 
not  come  out  so  far. 


Mr.  President.  I  believe  when  the 
American  people  reflect  that  they  will 
see  that  some  of  the  news  media  in  this 
coimtry  are  against  this  man  and  want 
to  get  him  out  of  office  for  other  reasons. 
Those  who  were  against  him  in  the  elec- 
tion, some  of  them  are  still  against  him 
and  they  have  led  the  fight  to  a  certain 
extent,  not  necessarily  the  leaders  who 
go  out  in  the  open,  but  others  who  back 
that  movement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  a^ 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, similar  requests  have  been  objected 
to  for  2  V2  years,  now.  The  Senator  from 
Michlgsm  might  get  recognition  or  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  and  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  do  I  have 
any  time  remaining? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  could  get  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  should  state  that  the  additional  15 
minutes  have  expired.  The  time  for 
morning  business  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  time  be  ex- 
tended to  the  hour  of  1 :  30  p.m.,  and  that 
the  imfinished  business  then  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  usu- 
ally people  turn  on  a  President  when 
times  are  bad,  when  the  economy  is  not 
good,  and  when  times  are  hard.  But  I 
say  to  you,  Mr.  President,  have  we  ever 
experienced  a  more  prosperous  period 
in  this  country  than  we  have  since  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  been  in  office?  A  high 
standard  of  living  has  been  attained 
during  that  period;  the  largest  per  capita 
income  has  been  attained;  the  largest 
wage  for  the  worker  has  been  attained 
during  that  period;  the  largest  gross  na- 
tional product,  which  now  nms  more 
than  $1  trillion  a  year,  has  come  about 
imder  this  man. 

Yes,  some  people  say  we  have  Inflation 
and  they  blame  him  for  that.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, you  cannot  blame  the  President  for 
inflation;  you  know  the  chief  cause  of 
inflation.  It  is  when  Congress  spends 
more  than  we  take  in;  and  that  is  what 
Congress  has  done  for  24  of  the  last  30 
years.  We  have  spent  more  than  we 
have  taken  in.  That  is  the  chief  cause  of 
Inflation. 

Mr.  President,  after  all,  I  think  we  are 
living  In  a  time  now  that  tries  men's 
souls.  We  are  living  in  a  period  now 
where  history  la  going  to  write  which 
people  were  swept  off  their  feet  by  emo- 
tionalism and  hysteria,  and  which  Sen- 
ators held  their  ground  and  tried  to  steer 
this  country,  the  ship  of  this  country,  In 
the  right  path,  and  which  Senators  are 
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going  to  be  fair,  just,  and  reasonable 
during  this  period  of  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  only 
course  we  can  pursue  is  to  see  that  this 
man,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
receives  the  same  fair  and  just  treat- 
ment that  any  other  individual  in  this 
country  receives.  If  that  is  done,  he  can 
ask.  nothing  more,  and  the  people  can 
ask  nothing  more.  The  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  an  obligation,  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  assure  that  fair  and  just  treat- 
ment is  accorded  to  the  President. 


TRANSCRIPTS  OF  TAPES  SUBMIT- 
•  TED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT:  PUBLIC 
TRANSCRIPTS— VI 

Appendix  30.  Meeting:  The  President, 
H&ldem&n  and  ESirllchman,  Oval  Office,  April 
16.  1973.   (9:50-9:59  a.m.) 

J.  E.  Did  you  get  tbose — 

P.  I'm  going  to  ask  him  which  one  he 
wants  to  sign.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  don't 
want  to  pressure  him  or  should  I  Jtist  have 
him  sign  effective  today  or  not  announce  it. 
What  is  your  advice?  We've  got  plenty  of 
time. 

J.  E.  Well,  as  I  made  It  loud  and  clear  that 
he  ought  to  sign  both  of  them.  Then  you 
could  use  whichever  one  he  wanted  or  none, 
depending  on  how  circumstances  unfold. 

P.  (Unintelligible) 

J.  E.  Unless  he  won't.  You  know,  you  know 
what  to  do  at  that  point. 

^   H.  You  go  to  Petersen  and  ask  him  not  to 
(unintelligible) 

P.  That  is  why,  John.  I  want  to  nail  down 
what  Dean  said  about  other  bugs  on  the 
White  House  and  ao  forth,  and  so  on.  I  as- 
sume that  is  the  Plumbers  operation. 

J.  E.  No,  no.  What  he  is  referring  to  Is 
the  FBI's  bugs  on  the  journalists  in  the  first 
year  he  was  nominated. 

P.  (Unintelligible) 

J.  E.  Hold  on.  No.  no.  These  were  almost 
all  FBI  bugs.  What  I  said  all  National  Secu- 
rity— 

P.  (Unintelligible) 

J.  E.  I  can't  say.  I  doubt  it.  I  think  It  was 
before  his  time. 

P.  The  reason  that  I  made  the  call  while  in 
Dean's  presence  last  night  was  that  he  said 
Llddy  was  saying  how  he  knows  Llddy  hod.^^ 
told  (unintelligible)  or  something  like  that.  ■ 
I  said  he  must  (unintelligible).  Well,  he 
thought  he  ought  to  get  ahold  of  his  attor- 
neys. Llddy  said  will  not  (unintelligible) 
higher  authorities.  (Unintelligible)  not  the 
President,  (unintelligible)  Mitchell.  And  I 
said,  I  called  Petersen  (unintelligible)  where 
to  go  (unintelligible)  Liddy's  attorney.  The 
President  is  not  asking  for  any  type  of  (un- 
intelligible). 

J.  E.  He  can't  hurt  an3rthlng  at  this  point 
and  it  certainly  (unintelligible)  way  the 
thing  he  had  to  do  with  Mitchell  and  Ma- 
gruder. 

P.  (Unintelligible) 

J.  E.  Remove  any  impediment  against  their 
testifying  by  reason  of  misplaced  loyalty  to 
you. 

P.  (Unintelligible) 

J.  E.  Petersen,  is  obviously  reacting  to  the 
whole  (unlntelUglble). 

P.  I  would  like  also  a  scenario  with  regard 
to  the  President's  role,  in  other  words,  the 
President — 

P.  (Unintelligible). 

J.E.  I  can't  say.  I  doubt  It.  I  think  it  was 
before  his  time. 

P.  The  reason  that  I  mjule  the  call  while 
in  Dean's  presence  last  night  was  that  he 
said  Llddy  was  saying  how  he  knows  Llddy 
had  told  (Tinlntelllglble)  or  something  like 
that.  I  said  he  must  (unintelligible).  Well, 
h«  thought  he  ought  to  get  ahold  of  his  at- 
torneys. Llddy  said  wlU  not  (unintelligible) 


higher  authorities.  (UnlntelUglble)  not  the 
President,  (xinlnteUigible)  Mitchell.  And  I 
said,  I  called  Petersen  (unintelligible)  where 
to  go  (unlntelllglblA)  Uddy's  attorney.  The 
President  Is  not  asking  for  any  type  of  (un- 
intelligible). 

J.E.  He  can't  hurt  anything  at  this  point 
and  It  certainly  (unintelligible)  way  the 
thing  he  had  to  do  with  MltcheU  and  Magru- 
der. 

P.  (Unintelligible). 

J£.  Remove  any  impediment  against  their 
testifying  by  reason  of  misplaced  loyalty  to 
you. 

P.  (UnlnteUlglble). 

J.E.  Petersen,  is  obviously  reactlns  to  the 
whole  (uninteUiglble). 

P.  I  would  like  also  a  scenario  with  regard 
to  the  President's  role,  in  other  words,  the 
President — 

J.E.  Ziegler  has  Just  left  my  office.  He  feels 
we  have  no  more  than  12  hours.  He's  got  some 
input  from  the  Post  and  be  estimates  un- 
less we  take  an  Initiative  by  9  o'clock  tonight 
it  will  be  too  late.  Now^  for  that  reason,  I 
would  suggest  that  Ziegler  set  a  meeting  with 
Petersen  and  If  you  and  Ziegler  can  persuade 
Petersen  the  announcement  has  come  from 
the  White  House— 

P.  I'll  tell  them. 

J.E.  Otherwise  the  Justice  Department  will, 
of  course,  crack  this  whole  thing. 

H.  Perhi4>s  the  whole  thing,  but  I  think 
it  would  be  a  good  idea  (unintelligible) 
Petersen  alone. 

J.E.  That  Is  a  very  good  point. 

J.E.  Now  you  know  how  (unintelligible) 
around  for  sometime  ahead  of  time  you  got 
this  weU  thought  through  and  well  laid  out 
and  I  think  he  is  quite  (unintelligible) 
about  it  and  quite  (unintelligible). 

P.  (Unintelligible). 

J.E.  We'U  do  that  while  you  are  gone.  There 
is  one  point  before  you  talk  to  Dean  that  I 
heard  last  night  that  doesn't  fit  together. 
Maybe  it  doesn't  matter.  And  that  is  that 
Dean  said,  last  night,  as  I  understood  It,  that 
Petersen  had  told  you  that  Llddy  has  not 
talked.   They   can't  get  Llddy   to  talk. 

P.  Yeah. 

J.E.  Dean  told  us  that  Llddy  had  told  him 
everything.  Told  the  VS.  Attorney. 

P.  I  know  that,  I  know  that,  but  I — 

J.E.  Petersen  lying  to  you  or  (unintelligi- 
ble). 

P.  Well,  maybe  a  little  ooth. 

J.E.  WeU,  I  think  it  is  probably  (unin- 
telligible). 

P.  A  snow  Job. 

J.E.  Either  that  or  Dean  Is  (unintelligible) 
cover-up  in  case  anything  starts  to  seep  out. 

P.  Cover-up — How  str<Hig  (uninteUiglble). 

J.E.  Ron  thinks  that  it  ought  to  be  done 
from  up  here.  That  (unintelligible)  I  men- 
tioned it  to  him  the  other  day  he  thought 
you  should  do  It  here,  if  you  did  It  at  aU. 

P.  I  could  do  it  right  here? 

J.K  Yes.  But  he  wants  to  get  out  the  fact 
that  Dean  (unlntelUglble)  you  that  the  Dean 
report  was  inadequate  (uninteUiglble)  that 
several  weeks  ago  you  relnstltuted  an  exami- 
nation of  the  personal  investigation  and  that 
this  culminated  In  a  whole  series  of  actions 
over  the  weekend. 

P.  I  q>ent  the  weekend  working  on  it.  (Un- 
inteUiglble) got  to  say. 

J.E.  The  report  did  not.  This  Is  the  week 
that  MltcheU  being  here  (uninteUiglble). 

P.  (Unintelligible). 

J.E.  Well,  now.  If  I  am  going  to  be  splashed 
on  this  thing  you  are  better  off  now  having 
another  scrap  with  Dean. 

P.  Well,  somebody  is  going  to  be. 

J.E.  Well,  we  could  not  (unintelligible)  — 

P.  Investigation  of  the  matters. 

J.K.  I  think  that  that  is  the  way,  the  In- 
Ye6tlgatlon  of  the  matter. 

P.  But  I  didn't  talk  to  MltcheU. 

J.E.  Well,  they  say  who  did  It,  delegating 
him  to  do  that.  I  mean  that,  that's — 


P.  (Unintelligible)  look  one  damn  thing. 

J.E.  Well,  I  think  there  ia  a  full  Ehrllch- 
man  report,  unquote.  (Unintelligible). 

P.  Would  you  mind  talking  to  Moore  to  see 
Oray  or  (uninteUiglble)  you  can  talk  to 
him  can't  you?  Time  is  of  the  essence  right 
now.   (Unintelligible). 

J.E.  I  understand. 

P.  (Uninteillgible). 

J  J:.  No,  no,  I'll  take  care  of  it. 

P.  (UninteUiglble). 

J.E.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  have  a  prob- 
lem. I'm  going  to  get  Moore  to  talk  to  Field: 
ing  also,  and  find  out  what  was  in  there  be- 
cause I  don't  want  to  know,  /^\ 

P.  Right.  ( Unintelligible ) .  — / 

J.E.  And  then  Moore  can  advise  you. 

P.  I  don't  know  (unintelligible)  when  I 
get  back  (unfoteUiglble)  Justice  Department 
drag  it  out  of  the  White  House.  You  (un- 
intelligible). 

J£.  (UninteUiglble)  you  do  it.  Petersen 
here  is  working  with  me  on — 

P.  Yesterday.  Yesterday,  I  talked  to  Mr. 
Klelndlenst.  He  removed  (linlnteUlglble) 
pteople  Involved.  I  said,  "Now,  Petersen  and 
myself.  That's  right,  Petersen  (uninteUigl- 
ble). 

J.E.  Well,  he's  got  a  (unintelligible)  .So. 
Well.  lU  be  seeing  Dean  ndw.  , 

P"!  Yeah,  but —    s 

J.E.  I  think  that  the  point  is  that  in  pick- 
ing up  these  letters  from  him,  it  would 
be  the  agreement  that  neither  he  nor  you 
would  announce  it  immediately.  60  the  an- 
nouncement  would   be    your   discretion. 

P.  Right. 

J.E.  And  the  decision  would  be  at  your 
discretion  as  to  which  way  to  go. 

P.  Right. 

J.E.  And  you  might  ask  him  whether  be 
Intends  to  plead  guilty  or  not — 

P.  Yeah. 

J.E.  Or  not  gOllty. 

P.  Yeah. 

JJE.  And  that  wUl  weight  In  your  own 
(unintelligible). 

P.  That's  right.  That's  right.  (Unintelli- 
gible.) 

(Material  unrelated  to  Presidential  actions 
deleted.) 

Appendix  31.  Meeting:  The  President  and 
Dean.  Oval  Office.  AprH  16.  1973.  (10:00- 
10:40  a.m.). 

The  President/ John  Dean. 

P.  Oood  morning.  John.  How  are  you? 

D.  Good  morning. 

P.  Sit  down,  sit  down.  Trying  to  get  my 
remarks  ready  to  deliver  for  the  buUding 
trades.  You  know  ^was  thinking,  get  the 
odds  and  ends— (inaudible) .  You  wlU  re- 
member we  talked  about  resignations,  et 
cetera,  et  cetera,  that  I  should  have  in  hand. 
Not  to  be  released. 

D.  Uh,  huh. 

P.  But  that  I  should  have  in  hand  some- 
thing or  otherwise  they  wlU  say,  "What  the 
hell.  After  Dean  told  you  aU  of  this,  what 
did  you  do?"  You  see? 

D.  Uh.  huh. 

P.  I  talked  to  Petersen  about  this  other 
thing  and  I  said,  "Now  what  do  you  want 
to  do  about  this  situation  on  Dean,  et 
cetera?"  And  he  said,  well,  he  said  I  don't 
want  to  announce  anything  now.  You  know 
what  I  mean. 

D.  Uh.  huh.  ^ 

P.  But  what  is  your  feeling  on  that?  See 
what  I  mean? 

D.  Well.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  Dean,  Ehr- 
llchDlan  and  Haldeman. 

P.  WeU.  I  thought  Dean  at  this  moment. 

D.  AU  right. 

P.  Dean  at  this  moment  because  you  are 
going  to  be  going  and  I  wlU  have  to  handle 
them  also.  But  the  point  is,  what  Is  your 
advice?  You  see  the  point  is,  we  ]\ut  typed 
up  a  couple  Jxist  to  have  here  which  I  would 
be  wUUng  to  put  out.  You  know. 

D.  Uh.  huh. 
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p.  In  the  event  that  certain  things  occur. 
D.  I  understand. 

P.  To  put — ^just  putting.  What  Ic  your 
advice? 

D.  I  think  It  would  be  good  to  have  It  on 
hand,  and  I  would  think  to  be  very  honest 
with  you — 

P.  Have  the  others  too? 
D.  Yeah,  have  the  others  too. 
P.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  both  sug- 
gested It  themselves  so  I've  got  that — I  am 
sorry,  Steve.  I  hit  the  wrong  bell. 
O.  (Half  laugh.) 

P.  So  I  have  already  done  that  with  them. 
D.  AU  right. 

P.  They  said  look  whatever — and  I  want 
to  get  your  advice  on  them.  too.  And  what 
X  would  think  we  would  want  to  do  Is  to 
have  It  In  two  different  forms  here  and  I 
would  like  to  discuss  with  you  the  forms. 
It  seems  to  zne  thai  your  form  shotild  be  to 
request  an  immediate  leave  of  absence.  That 
would  be  one  thing.  The  other,  of  course, 
would  be  Just  a  straight  resignation. 
D.  Uh.  huh 

P.  Plrst,  what  I  would  suggest  Is  that  you 
sign  both.  That  is  what  I  had  In  mind.  And 
then  well  talk  about  after — you  don't  know 
yet  what  you're.  Por  example,  if  you  go  in 
and  plead  guUty  you  would  have  to  resign 
D.  That  is  right. 

P.  If  on  the  other  hand,  you're  going  In  on 
some  other  basis,  then  I  think  the  leave  of 
absence  is  the  proper  thing  to  do. 
D.  Uh,  huh,  I  would  think  so. 
P.  And  that  is  the  way  I  would  discuss  It 
with  others,  too.  If  you  have  any  other 
thoughts,  let  me  know.  I  am  not  trying  to 
press  you  on  the  thing.  I  Just  want  to  be  sure 
John's  got  the  record  of  anything  that  I 
should  have  here. 

D.  I  think  it  Is  a  good  idea.  I  frankly  do. 

But  I  think  if  you  do  it,  for  one.  I  think  you 

haye  problems  with  others  too  Mr.  President. 

P.  I  already  have  the  others. 

D.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  advise  you 

on — 

P.  But  on  theirs,  both,  it  Is  all  pending 
their  appearance,  et  cetera.  That  Isn't  yours. 
Nothing  is  going  to  be  said  but  I  have  to  have 
It  in  hand  by  reason,  as  I  told  them  as  a 
matter  of  fact  after  our  talk  last  night.  I  told 
them  that  I  have  to  have  these  in  band  so 
th*t  I  can  move  on  this  If  Petersen  Is  going 
to  report  to  me  everyday.  I  said  now  Petersen, 
"If  you  get  this  stuff  confirmed.  I  need  to 
know."  He  said,  weU,  I  asked  him  speclllc- 
aUy,  "what  do  you  do?  Who  Is  going  to  be 
today?"  And  he  said,  "weU,  Strachan."  There 
the  three  today  I  think.  Who  Is  the  third 
one? 
D.  I  don't  know. 

P.  That's  right!  You're  not  supposed  .  .  . 
O.  (Laughter). 
P.  Then,  OK. 

D.  What  I  would  Uke  to  do  U  draft  up 
for  you  an  alternative  letter  putting  in  both 
options  and  you  can  Just  put  them  in  the  file. 
Short  and  sweet. 

P.  Alright.  Pine.  I  had  dictated  S(xn»tblng 
myself.  All  my  own  which.  If  you  can  give 
me  a  better  form,  fine.  I  Just  want  you  to  do 
It  either  way.  Do  you?  Or  do  you  want  to 
prepare  something? 

D.  I  would  like  to  prepare  something. 
P.  Good.  Alright.  Pine.  Why  don't  you  take 
this?  You  can  take  those  as  an  Idea  and  have 
scHne thing.  I've  got  to  see  Petersen  at  130 
D.  Alright. 

P.  Understand  I  don't  want  to  put  any- 
thing out  because  I  don't  want  to  jeci>ardlze 
your  position  at  all.  You  have  a  right  to. 
Just  as  everybody  else  has.  You  have  taken 
a  hell  of  a  load  here  but  I  Just  feel  that  since 
what  you  said  last  night  that  we've  got  to  do 
tt  and  with  Haldeman  and  Ehrllchnuui  I  have 
leave  of  absences  from  them.  Which,  however, 
I  will  not  use  untu  I  get  tbe  word  from  Pet- 


ersen on  corroboration  which  he  advised 
himself.  I  talked  to  him  after  you  left — about 
11:4S  and  let  (hUn— characterization  omit- 
ted) know  how  hard  we  work  around  here. 
D.  WeU,  you  will  have  something  within 
a  couple  of  hours. 

P.  I  wont  be  back.  Yes,  you  draft  what  you 
want  me  to.  In  other  words  you  can — 

D.  And  If  you  dont  like  what  I,  draft,  you 
can  tell  me  and  I  will  change  it  In  any 
way  that  you  want. 

P.  Oh  svire,  oh  stire.  But  I  cant  make  the 
decisions,  of  course.  You  see  and  also,  well, 
put  It  this  way:  you  draft  what  you  want 
and  If  I  have  any  concern  about  It  I'll  give 
you  a  ring.  You  can  be  around,  et  cetera. 
But  you  would  agree  that  nothing  shoiUd  be 
put  out  now? 

D.  I  would  agree.  I  was  thinking  about 
that. 

P.  You  see  we  got  that  problem  today  that 
the  thing  may  break.  You  know  with  Ma- 
gruder.  et  cetera  and  I.  You  know  that  Is 
what  I  wanted  to  rvm  over  with  you  briefly. 
You  know  to  get  your  feeling  again  as  to 
how  we  handle  it.  You  were  saying  the  Presi- 
dent should  stay  one  step  ahead  of  this  thing. 
WeU,  we've  got — the  only  problem  is  w:hat 
the  heU  can  I  say  publicly?  Here  is  what  we 
have  done.  I  called  in  Kleindienst.  I  have 
been  working  on  it  all  week.  As  soon  as  I 
got  the  Magruder  thing  I  got  In  Kleindienst 
and  then  at  4:(X)  p.m.  we  go^  in  Petersen. 
Kleindienst  withdrew  and  assigned  Peter- 
sen. I  said,  "Alright,  Henry,  I  don't  want  to 
talk  with  Kleindienst  anymore  about  this 
case.  I  am  Just  going  to  talk  to  you.  You 
are  in  charge.  You  follow  through  and  get 
to  the  bottom  of  this  thing  and  I  am  going 
to  let  the  chips  faU  where  they  may."  We 
have  covered  that  all  the  way  down  the  line. 
Now  I  had  to  follow  him  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent on  the  prosecution  side.  On  the  other 
hand  on  the  PR  side  I  sure  as  hell  am  not 
going  to  let  the  Justice  Department  step  out 
and  say  look  we  dragged  the  White  House 
in  here.  I've  got  to.  step  out  and  do  it,  John. 
Don't  you  agree? 
D.  That's  right. 

P.  Again.  I  don't  want  to  walk  out  and  say 
look  John  Dean's  resignation  has  been  ac- 
cepted. (Expleilve  omitted)   That  Isnt  fair. 
D.  Nor  would  it  be  fair  to  say  EhrUchman 
and  Haldeman's  have. 

P.  You  see,  they  haven't  been  charged  yet. 
As  soon  as  they  are  charged  it's  a  problem. 
But  in  your  case  you  haven't  been  charged 
with  anything  yet. 
D.  No,  I  have  not. 

P.  That  Is  my  problem.  The  only  reason  I 
am  doing  this  is  because  of  what  you  said 
about  them  and  that  Is  why  I  am  getting 
from  them  too. 

D.  Well  there  is  a  chance  today  when  La- 
Rue  goes  down  that  Haldeman,  Ehrllchman's 
name  are  going  to  be  right  down  there  be- 
fore the  Orand  Jury. 

P.  WeU,  the  name  may  be  in  but  the  point 
is  you  don't  Just  throw  somebody  out  be- 
cause their  name  comes  forth.  You  tmder- 
stand? 

D.  I  understand. 

P.  You  could  also,  if  you  would,  I  would  Uke 
for  you  to  prepare  a  letter  that  you  would 
have  for  EhrUchman  and  Haldeman.  Would 
you  do  that? 
D.  Yes,  sir. 

P.  Then  I  will  give  them  ttie  form  and  let 
them  work  out  something  that  Is  appropri- 
ate. Would  you  prepare  that  for  me? 
D.  Yes,  I  wiU. 

P.  But  they  told  me  last  night  oraUy,  Juat 
88  you  did,  that 
D.  They  stand  ready? 
P.  With  head  erect,  they  said,  "Look,  we 
will  leave  in  a  minute.  We  will  leave  today, 
do  whatever  you  want."  I  said.  "No,  you  are 
going  to  have  to  wait  untU  we  get  some  evi- 
dence." You  know  what  I  mean? 


D.  Uh,  Huh. 

P.  I  gather  you  agree  with  me. 
D.  That  is  what  I  do  and  the  question  is 
timing  and — 

P.  Let's  get  Dean's  advice  as  to  how  we 
handle  this  from  now  on.  What  Is  your 
advice? 

D.  WeU,  I  would  say  you  should  have  the 
letters  In  hand  and  then,  based  on  what  you 
learn  from  Petersen,  you  can  make  a  Judg- 
ment at  the  time.  I  think  you  are  stUl  Ave 
steps  ahead  of  what  will  ever  emerge  pub- 
licly. I  don't  think — 

P.  I  think  they  caught  (Inaudible)  some- 
body told  me  that  the  Post  according  to 
Zlegler  has  something  they  are  ninning  to- 
morrow. Magruder  talking  around  and  every- 
thing. I  don't  know. 

D.  WeU,  I  know  some  of  the  things  Ma- 
gruder said.  He  said  that  the  prosecutors 
had  asked  him  a  number  of  questions  about 
EhrUchman  and  Haldeman.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  that  will  be  out  on  the  street 
also. 
P.  Then  the  other  will  come  out  too. 
D.  Uh,  Huh. 

P.  That's  my  point,  see. 
D.  Fortunately,  I  am  hoping  that  the  ulti- 
mate resolution  of  this  thing  is  that  no  one 
has  any  problems  and  that  Is  possible. 
P.  LegaUy? 
D.  LegaUy. 

P.  That's  right,  which  I  hope  Is  your  case 
too.  In  other  words  when  I  say  anything 
about  the  White  House  staff — not  you,  not 
Colson.  or  Haldeman  because — (expletive 
omitted).  Let  me  make  this  point  again.  I 
need — we  know  there  is,  Zlegler  has  always 
said  it  was  oral. 
D.  That's  right. 

P.   Right.   But  you  remember  when  you 
came  in,  I  asked  you  the  specific  question  "la 
anybody  on  the  White  House  staff  involved 
in  It?"  You  told  me,  "No." 
D.  That's  right.  And  I  have  no  knowledge — 
P.  You  stUl  believe  that — 
D.  Yes  sir,  I  do. 

P.  But  you  did  teU  me  that  in  the  after- 
math there  were  serious  problems. 
D.  That's  right. 

P.  Right.  And.  I  said,  "Well,  let's  see  what"' 
they  are."  , 

D.  And  now  you  are  beginning  to  see  what 
they  are.  They  are  potential,  technical,  ob- 
struction of  Justice  problems. 

P.  I  talked  to  Petersen  last  night  and  he 
made  exactly  the  same  point.  He  said  the 
obstruction  was  morally  wrong.  No,  not 
morally.  He  said  it  may  not  have  been  mor- 
ally wrong  and  it  may  not  have  been  legally 
wrong,  but  he  said  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Presidency  you  can't  have  it.  So,  be 
seems  to  think  that  the  obstruction  of  Justice 
thing  is  a  (expletive  omitted)  hard  thing  to 
prove  in  court. 
D.  That's  right. 

P.  Which  I  think  should  be  some  comfort 
to  you. 

D.   Well,   my   lawyer  tells  me.   you   know, 

that,  "legally  you  are  in  damn  good  shape." 

P.  Is  that  right?  Because  you're  not — You 

were  simply  helping  the  defendants  get  their 

fees  and  their — What  does  he  say? 

D.  In  that  position,  I  am  merely  a  conduit. 
It  Is  very  technical,  very  technical.  I  am  a 
conduit  to  other  people.  That  is  the  problem. 
P.  What  was  the  situation,  John?  The  only 
time  I  ever  heard  any  discussion  of  support 
for  the  defense  fund  was  (inaudible) .  I  guess 
I  should  have  assumed  somebody  was  help- 
ing them.  I  must  have  assiuned  it.  But  I 
must  say  people  were  good  in  a  way  because 
I  was  busy.  Was  when  you  mentioned  to  me 
something  about  hard-hitting  problem.  But 
that  was  handled  by  MitcheU.  Was  that  true 
or  what? 

D.  The  last  time  we  had  a  request  was  tbe 
week  before  sentencing. 
P.  He  hit  you  at  a  dinner  or  aometblng? 
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D.  No,  no.  O'Brien,  who  was  one  of  the 
lawyers  who  was  representing  the  Re-Elec- 
tlon  Committee,  was  asked  by  Hunt  to  meet 
with  him.  He  came  to  me  after  the  meeting 
and  said  that  Hunt  asked  that  the  following 
message  be  passed  to  you.  I  said,  "why  me?" 
He  said,  "I  asked  Hunt  the  same  question." 
P.  You,  Dean — or  me,  the  President? 
D.  Passed  to  me,  Dean. 
P.  He  had  never  asked  you  before? 
D.  No. 

P.  Let  me  tell  you.  What  did  you  report 
to  me  on  though.  It  was  rather  fragmentary, 
as  I  recaU  It.  You  said  Hunt  had  a  problem — 
D.  Very  fragmentary.  I  was — 
P.    I   said,   "Why,   John,   ^ow   much   is   it 
going  to  cost  to  do  this?"  That  Is  when  I 
sent  you  to  Camp  David  and  said  (expletive 
removed)  "Let's  see  where  this  thing  comes 
out." 
D.  That's  idght. 

P.  And  yoSj^^_said  it  could  cost  a  million 
dollars. 

D.  I  said  it  conceivably  could.  I  said,  "If  we 
don't  cut  this  thing — "  "> 

P.  How  was  that  handled?  Who  handled 
that  money? 

D.  WeU,  let  me  tell  you  the  rest  of  what 
Hunt  said.  He  said,  "You  tell  Dean  that  I 
need  $72,000  for  my  personal  expenses, 
tfiO.OOO  for  my  legal  fees  and  if  I  dont 
get  it  I  am  going  to  have  some  things  to 
say  about  the  seamy  things  I  did  at  the 
White  House  for  John  EhrUchman."  Alright 
I  took  that  to  John  EhrUchman.  EhrUchman 
aaid,  "Have  you  talked  to  Mitchell  about  It?" 
I  said,  "No.  I  have  not."  He  said.  "WeU,  will 
you  talk  to  Mitchell?"  I  said,  "Yes  I  wlU." 
I  talked  to  Mitchell.  I  Just  passed  it  along 
to  blm.  And  then  we  were  meeting  down 
here  a  few  days  later  in  Bob's  ofBce  with  Bob 
and  Ehrlichnmn,  and  Mitchell  and  myself, 
and  EhrUchman  said  at  that  time,  "Well 
Is  that  problem  with  Huni  straightened 
out?"  He  said  it  to  me  and  I  said  "Well,  ask 
the  man  who  may  know:  BAtchell."  Mitchell 
said,  "I  think  that  problem  Is  solved." 
P.  That's  all? 
D.  That's  aU  he  said. 

P.  In  other  words,  that  was  done  at  the 
BUtchell  level? 
D.  That's  right. 

P.  But  you  had  knowledge;  Haldeman  had 
knowledge;  EhrUchman  had  knowledge  and 
I  suppose  I   did  that   night.  That  assumes 
culpability  on  that,  doesn't  tt? 
D.  I  don't  think  so. 

P.  Why  not?  I  plan  to  be  tough  on  myself 
so  I  can  handle  the  other  thing.  I  must  say 
I  did  not  even  give  it  a  thought  at  the 
time. 

D.  No  one  gave  it  a  thought  at  the  time.  . 
P.  You  didn't  tell  me  this  about  EhrUch- 
man, for  example,  when  you  came  In  that 
day. 
D.  I  know. 

P.  You  simply  said,  "Hunt  needs  this 
money."  You  were  using  it  as  an  example 
of  the  problems  ahead. 

D.  I  have  tried  all  along  to  make  sure 
that  anything  I  passed  to  you  myselt  didn't 
cause  you  any  personal  problems. 

P.  John,  let  me  ask  you  this.  Let  us  sup- 
pose if  this  thing  breaks  and  they  ask 
you  John  Dean,  "Now,  John,  you  were  the 
President's  Counsel.  Did  you  report  things 
to  the  President?" 

D.  I  would  refuse  to  answer  any  questions 
unless  you  waive  the  privilege. 

P.  On  this  point,  I  would  not  waive.  I 
think  you  should  say,  "I  reported  to  the 
President.  He  called  me  In  and  asked  me 
before,  when  the  event  first  occurred,  and 
passed  to  the  President  the  message  that  no 
White  House  personnel  in  the  course  of  your 
Investigation  were  Involved."  You  did  do 
that  didn't  you? 

D.  I  did  that  through  EhrUchman  and 
Haldeman. 

P.  I  know  you  did  because  I  didn't  see  you 
until  after  the  Election. 


D.  That's  right. 

P.  Then  you  say,  after  the  election  when 
the  McCord  thing  broke,  the  President  caUed 
you  in.  I  think  that  is  when  it  was,  wasn't 
it? 

D.  No.  It  was  before  the  McCord  thing, 
because  you  remember  you  told  me  after 
Friday  morning  that  McCord's  letter — you 
said,  "you  predicted  this  was  going  to  hap- 
pen." Because  I  had  oh,  in  the  week  or  two 
weeks — 

P.  Why  did  I  get  you  in  there?  What  trig- 
gered me  getting  you  in? 

D.  Well,  we  Just  started  talking  about  this 
thing. 

P.  But  I  called  you  and  Moore  together 
for  a  Dean  Report,  cildn't  I? 

D.  On  a  Wednesday  morning — 

P.  Oh,  I  know  what  was  Involved.  It  was 
mvolvlng  that  damn  executive  privilege  and 
all  that. 

D.  The  Gray  things  were  popping.  On  the 
Wednesday  morning  before  I  asked — 

P.  We  had  three  conversations  to  my  rec- 
ollection. 


of  anybody  else.  I  am  telling  you  that  now 
and  I  want  you  when  you  testify,  if  you  do, 
to  say  that  the  President  told  you  that. 
Would  you  do  that?  Would  you  agree  to  that? 

D.  Yes  Sir. 

P.  Fine.  However.  let  me  say  with  regard  to 
what  we  call  the  electronic  stuff  they  heard, 
and^^aOaat  I  have  now  found  is  in  the  leak 
area  of  the  national  security  area.  That  I 
consider  privileged. 

D.  I  do  too. 

P.  And  I  think  you  should  say.  for  example, 
on  that.  What  I  mean  Is  I  think  In  the  case 
of  the  Kraft's  stuff  what  the  FBI  did.  they 
were  both  fine.  I  have  checked  the  facts. 
Tliere  were  sofbe  done  through  private 
sources.  Most  of  It  was  done  through  the 
Bureau  after  we  got — Hoover  didn't  want  to 
do  Kraft.  What  it  involved  apparently,  John, 
was  this:  the  leaks  from  the  NSC.  They  were 
in  Kraft  and  others  columns  and  we  were 
trying  to  plug  the  leaks  and  we  had  to  get 
It  done  and  finally  we  turned  It  over  to 
Hoover.  And  then  when  the  hullabaloo  devel- 
oped we  Just  knocked  It  off  altogether.  But  In 
D.  Well,  sir,  I  think  we  had  more  thanx^y  view.  I  consider  that  privileged 
ifth  Rnt  ,,f  r«„r«  «,.  h.,-  =  w^^,H  «f  th.t*.       j,    j  jj^^^  ^^  intention  of  raising  that  to 


that.  But.  of  course,  we  have  a  record  of  that 
through  those  people. 
P.  Yeah. 

D.  I  think  we  had  more  than  that. 
P   I  have  to  read  this.  Go  ahead. 
D.  But  the  one  report  where  I  finally  called 
Bob  and  said.    'Bob.  I  don't  think  the  Presi- 
dent has  all  the  facts." 

P.  That's  right  and  then  you  came  and 
sat  In  this  chair  and  that  Is  the  first  time 
that  I  realized  the  thing. 
D.  That's  right. 

P  NoW  the  question:  well  Mr.  Dean,  is: 
"Why  didn't  you  teU  the  President  before?" 
And  your  answer  there  Is,  "I  didn't  know." 
That's  what  you  told  me  last  night.  You 
see,  I  don't  want  you,  John,  to  be  In  a  posi- 
tion and  frankly  I  don't  want  the  President 
to  be  in  the  position,  where  one  of  his 
trusted  people  had  information  that  he  kept 
from  him. 
D.  I  did  not  know. 

P.  Pine.  You  did  not  know.  How  did  you 
find  out  then?  But  you  can  handle  that. 
D.  Tharts  right. 

P.  But  I  dl(L  ask  you  and  I  think  you 
should  say  the  President  authorized  me  to 
say  this — I  won't  reveal  the  conversation  wltfc 
the  President — he  asked  me  this  question.  1 
told  him  this,  that  nobody  In  the  White 
House  was  involved.  And  in  addition  to  that 
to  the  best  of  my  ability  I  k^t,  I  guess,  or 
how  do  you  think  you  should  handle  this 
Presidential  advice?  Maybe  you  better — 

D.  WeU,  I  think  the  less  said  about  you,  I 
think  you  say  anything  you  want  to  say  any- 
thing about  It. 

P.  WeU,  let  me  tell  you  I  am  going  to 
handle  that  properly  and  I  Just  wanted  to  be 
sure  that  it  Jives  with  the  facts.  I  can  say 
that  you  did  teU  me  that  nobody  In  the 
White  House  was  involved  and  I  can  say  that 
you  then  came  in,  at  your  request,  and  said. 
"I  think  the  President  needs  to  hear  more 
about  this  case." 
D.  That's  right. 

P.  Then  it  was  that  night  that  I  started  my 
investigation. 

D.  That's  right — that  was  the  Wednesday 
before  they  were  sentenced.  Now  I  can  get 
that  date — 

P.  Would  you  do  this.  Get  your  chronology 
of  this.  Wednesday  you^came  in  and  told  me 
that,  et  cetera.  That-'wwuld  be  helpful  t<x 
me  to  have.  That  is  when  I  frankly  became 
interested  in  the  case  and  I  said,  "Now  (ex- 
pletive omitted)  I  want  to  find  out  tiit  score." 
And  set  in  motion  EhrUchman,  MitcheU 
and — not  Mitchell  but  a  few  others.  OK? 
D.  Sure. 

P.    One    other    thing.    On    this    privilege 
thing — nothing   is  prlvUeged   that   Involves 
wrongdoing. 
D.  That  is  correct.  ^ 

P.  On  your  part  or  wrongdoing  on  the  part 


any  conversation. 

P.  Have  you  Informed  your  lawyers  about 
that? 
D.  No. 

P.  I  think  you  should  not.  Understand,  not 
because  It  would  cut  anything  but  I  do  think 
It  Is  prlvUeged.  But  it  is  up  to  you. 
D.  No — I  think  It  is  privileged  also. 
P.  Support  your  own — and  this  was  neces- 
sary to  do.  If  we  had  had  Hoover  under  more 
control,  as  Lyndon  Johnson  did,  It  would 
have  been  better.  Now.  your  guess  Is  vhen 
WiU  you  be  called?  Perhaps  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday  or — 

D.  I  would  think  sometime  this  week. 
P.  You  don't  think  the  thing  Is  likely  to 
break  today?   I 
D.  No.  I  dont. 

P.  I  wonder  what  Zieglers  got.  He  must,  he 
seems  to  think  somethmg  is  going  to  break. 
He  hasn't  been  In  to  see  me  and  I  will  have 
to  get  him  in  later.  WeU.  I  wUl  ask  Petersen. 
Don't  you  agree  with  me  that  It  is  better 
that  we  make  the  first  announcement  and 
not  the  Justice  Department. 
D.  Yes  I  do.  On /^our  own  staff. 
P.  Oh  heU,  I  an^  gomg  to  make  the  an- 
nouncement on  /Magruder  too.  (expletive 
omitted)  It  was  our  campaign.  I  am  not  going 
to  have  the  Justice  Department — we  trig- 
gered this  whol^  thing.  Dont  you  agree?  You 
helped  to  trigger  it.  You  know  what  I  mean. 
D.  When  history  is  written  and  you  put  the 
pieces  back  together,  you  will  see  why  it  hap- 
pened. Because  I  triggered  it.  I  put  every- 
body's feet  to  the  fire  because  it  Just  bad  to 
stop. 

P.  That's  right.  ^' 

D.  And  I  stUl  continue  to  feel  that.  r^ 

P.   You   put   Magruder's   feet   to  the  fire. 
Where  did  you  see  Magruder? 

D.  I  didn't.  In  fact,  I  refused  to  see  him. 
That  was  one  of  the  problems. 
P.  Oh.  and  that's  why — 
D.  I  started  to  talk  with — I  met  with  him 
in  one  of  these  outer  offices  at  a  meeting. 

P.  What  got  Magruder  to  talk?  I  would  like 
to  take  the  credit. 
D.  Well. 

P.  I  was  hoping  that  you  had  seen  him  be- 
cause— 

D.  He  was  told,  one,  that  there  was  no 
chance. 

P.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  made  a  state- 
ment about  (inaudible)  arotmd  the  White 
House.  I  guess  this  was  pre-prUnaries — it  was 
all  committed. 

P.  But  on  Magruder.  come  again. 
D.  The  situation  there  is  that  he  and 
Mitchell  were  continuing  to  talk.  Proceeding 
along  the  same  course  they  had  been  proceed- 
ing to  locking  their  story,  but  my  story  did 
not  fit  with  their  story.  And  I  Just  told  them 
I  refused  to  change,  to  alter  my  testimony. 
But  would  repeat  It  just  as  I  had  given  It. 
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This  had  to  do  with  a  number  of  meetings  in 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

P.  Oh  yes.  I  remember.  You  told  me  that. 
I  gues  everybody  told  me  that.  Dean  said, 
"I  am  not  going  down  there  and  lie,"  be- 
cause your  hand  will  shalce  and  your  emo- 
tions. Remember  you  tcld  me  that. 

D.  Yes.  I  said  that.  I  am  incapable  of  It. 
P.  Thank  Ood.  Don't  ever  do  It  John. 
Tell  the  truth.  That  is  the  thing  I  have  told 
everybody  around  here."  (expletive  omitted) 
tell  the  truth  1  All  they  do  John  is  com- 
pound it. 

P.  That  (characterization  omitted)  Hiss 
would  be  free  today  if  he  hadn't  lied.  If  he 
had  said.  "Yes  I  fccew  Chambers  and  as  a 
young  man  I  was  Involved  with  seme  Com- 
munist activities  but  I  broke  it  off  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago."  And  Chambers  would  have 
dropped  it.  If  you  are  going  to  lie.  you  go  to 
jmll  for  the  lie  rather  than  the  crime.  So  be- 
lieve me.  don't  ever  lie. 

D.  The  truth  always  emerges.  It  always 
does. 

P.  Also  there  Is  a  question  of  right  and 
wrong  too. 

D.  That's  right. 

P.  Whether  it  is  right  and  whether  it  is 
wrong.  Perhaps  there  are  some  gray  areas, 
but  you  are  right  to  get  it  out  now. 
D.  I  am  sure. 

P.  On  Liddy  I  wanted  to  be  sure.  You  re- 
call our  conversation.  You  asked  me  to  do 
something.  I  have  left  it  wrtth  Petersen  now 
and  be  said  he  would  handle  it.  That's  the 
proper  place.  When  Liddy  says  he  cannot  talk 
with  peers  it  must  be  higher  authority,  I  am 
not  his  higher  authority.  It  is  Mitchell. 

D.  Well,  he  obviously  is  looking  for  the 
ultimate,  but  I  think  be  Is  looking  for  the 
ultimate.  He  has  the  impression  that  you 
and  Mitchell  probably  talk  on  the  telephone 
daUy  about  thU. 

P.  You  know  we  have  never  talked  about 
this. 

D.  I  understand  that. 

P.  I  have  never  talked  to  Mitchell  about 
this  except  when  whether  we  go  the  executive 
privilege  thing. 
D.  Right. 

P.  He  came  In  and  said  everyone  should 
testify  in  executive  session  except  you. 
Which  I  think.  I  think  it  should  not  be  with 
executive  privilege. 

D.  I  think,  Mr.  President,  the  earlier.  It 
will  be  a  ftzsle,  when  Petersen  flnlshes  with 


P.  You  don't  think  we  can  hold  to  executive 
privilege  anyway  do  you.  John? 

D.  To  hold  on  executive  privilege? 

P.  Tell  me  your  version  what  should  we 
do? 

D.  I  think  U  there  are  indictments  down 
there  In  that  court  room,  none  of  us  will 
be  able  to  go  up  to  testify.  I  think  the 
Watergate  Is  just  going  to  be  totally  carved 
out  of  the  Ervln  Hearings. 

P.  That's  Watergate  and  then  the  other 
■tuff  la  not  that  Important,  Segrettl  and  all 
that? 

D.  Segretti  and  all  that  stuff  Is  not  that 
Important.  They  will  try.  They  can  have  a 
lot  of  fun  with  it.  but  It  is  not  very  mean- 
ingful. 

P.  So  you  think  that  Liddy  thought  that 
my  calling  Mitchell  would  be  typlcaL  Well, 
we  covered  that  last  night.  You  were  there. 
Is  that  enough? 

D.  Petersen  will  tell  you  If  it  doesn't — 

P.  You  tell  me  if  you  don't  think  It  Is 
enough — 

D.  No.  I  think  It  is  enough. 

P.  I  am  going  to  expect  you — after  all,  you 
are  still  the  Counsel  around  here — 

D.  Laughter. 

P.  Ifo,  I  am  serious.  You've  got  to  advise  me 
the  same  with  Haldeman  and  Ehrllchman  aa 
long  as  you  are  around  here,  we've  got  to— 

D.  Well,  I  want  to  lay  one  thing  out.  I 
thlnk^here  is  a  mythical  belief— Now,  I  have 
aot  talked  to  Bob  or  Joha  about  thto— tbaj 


don't  have  a  problem  Mr.  President.  And  I 
am  not  really  sure  that  they  do,  but  I  am 
telling  you.  they  do. 

P.  A  problem?  There  is  no  question  about 
it.  Petersen  made  the  point.  I  said,  "Tell  me 
what  the  facts  are."  And  he  said,  "The  prob- 
lem is  that  they  are  going  to  get  splashed, 
aod  when  they  get  splashed,  you've  got  a 
problem.  Mr.  President."  Now  then  he  goes 
on  to  say  that  as  far  as  the  legal  form  of  ob- 
struction is  concerned  and  he  covers  all  three 
of  you  here,  it  Is  a  very  dlfflcvilt  case  to  prove. 
Do  you  agree  with  that? 
D.  Uh.  huh.  That's  fine. 
P.  You  see  that  is  the  point.  I  know  it 
would  work.  I  am  speaking  not  In  personal 
terms. 

D.  It  is  a  technical  case  and  it  Is  a  tough 
case. 

P.  It's  a  tough  one  to  prove.  What  does  he 
mean  by  that? 

D.  Apparently,  my  lawyer  said.  "Now,  I 
have  won  cases  on  this  with  tougher  facts 
than  you've  got  I  will  assure  you."  It  would 
not  be  a — 

P.  So  that  Is  their  real  culpability,  both 
Ehrllchman  and  Haldeman  are  In  on  the 
obstruction,  is  that  your  point? 

D.  It  would  be  a  very  good  idea  if  they 
had  counsel. 

P.  I  told  them  last  night  they  ought  to  get 
lawyers  so  I  am  one  step  ahead  of  you  there. 
Is  there  anything  else  you  think  I  should  do? 
You  dcn't  think  I  should — I  am  not  going 
to  let  the  Justice  Department  break  this 
case.  John. 

D.  I  understand.  You've  got  to  break  it. 
You  are  breaking  it.  Well,  (expletive  omit- 
ted) that  is  what  we  have  done. 

D.  That's  right. 

P.  I  could  have  tcld  you  to  go  to  Camp 
David  and  concoct  a  story  couldnt  IT  And 
you  have  never  heard  that  said,  have  you? 

D.  No.  sir. 

P.  In  fact.  I  think  I  covered  a  little  of 
that  (Inaudible).  But  on  the  other  band,  it 
was  your  Job  to  tell  me,  wasn't  It? 

D.  I7h.  huh. 

P.  And  you  have.  Basically  what  you  have 
done — no,  you  told  me  the  truth  though. 
You've  told  me  the  truth.  It  was  your  Job  to 
work  for  the  President,  the  White  House- staff 
and  they  were  not  Involved  in  the  pre-thlng. 
But  then  you  thought  the  post-thing.  You 
thought  about  it  and  that  Is  why  you  de- 
cided, as  you  said, 

D.  I  thought  we  should  cut  the  cancer 
right  off  because  to  keep  this  whole  thing — 

P.  Look,  one  thing  I  want  to  be  sure. 
When  you  testify,  I  don't  want  you  to  be 
In  a  position,  and  I  don't  want  the  President 
to  be  In  a  position,  that  his  Counsel  did  not 
level  with  him.  See  my  point? 

D.  There  Is  no  point  that  I  have  not  leveled 
with  you,  as  you  should  know. 

P.  Now  when  they  say,  "Now  Mr.  Dean, 
why  dldnt  you  tell  the  President— 4lld  you 
know  about  this?  Why  didn't  you  tell  the 
President?" 

D.  That  is  a  PR  situation  Mr.  President.  The 
T7.S.  Attorneys  are  not  going  to  ask  me  ques- 
tions asking  what  I  said  to  the  President  and 
what  I  didn't. 

P.  Well,  I  frankly  think — I  would  hofte  you 
can  help  on  the  PR  there  by  saying — 

D.  I  will  be  happy  to  help  on  It. 

P.  I  would  like  for  you  to  say — and  you  are 
free  to  talk.  Tou  are  to  say,  "I  told  the  Presi- 
dent about  this.  I  told  the  President  first 
there  was  no  Involvement  In  the  White 
House.  Afterwards,  I  told  the  President  that 
I — "  And  the  President  said,  "Look,  I  want  to 
get  to  the  bottom  of  this  thing,  period."  See 
what  I  am  driving  at — net  Just  the  White 
House.  You  continued  your  Investigation,  et 
cetera,  and  the  President  went  out  and  in- 
vestigated on  hlB  own.  Which  I  have  done,  be- 
lieve me.  I  put  a  little  pressure  on  Magruder 
and  a  few  of 

D.  Ub,  bub. 


P.  And  as  a  result  of  the  President's  actions 
this  thing  has  been  broken. 
D.  That's  right. 

P.  Because  also  I  put  pressure  on  the  Jus- 
tice Department — I  told  Klelndienst — (ex- 
pletive omitted) 

D.  No,  I  think  you  are  In  front  right  now 
and  you  can  rest  assured  everything  I  do  will 
keep  you  as  far  as — 

P.  No,  I  don't  want,  understand  when  1  say 
don't  lie.  Don't  He  about  me  either. 
D.  No,  I  won't  sir — you — 
P.  I  think  I  have  done  the  right  thing,  but 
I  want  you  to — if  you  feel  I  have  done  the 
right  thing,  the  country  Is  entitled  to  know 
it.  Because  we  are  talking  about  the  Presi- 
dency here. 

D.  This  thing  has  changed  so  dramatically. 
The  whole  situation  since  I  gave  you  the 
picture 

P.  Since  you  sat  In  that  chair — 
D.  In  that  chair  over  there  and  gave  you 
what  I  thought  were  the  circumstances,  the 
potential  problems.  You  have  done  nothing 
but  try  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  thing, 
and — 

P.  I  think  so.  Well.  I  said.  "Write  a  re- 
port." But  my  purpose  was  you  write  a  re- 
port as  I  said.  "I  want  the  Segrettl  stuff.  Put 
everything  else.  Waa  the  White  House  In- 
volved? You  know,  et  cetera."  How  about 

one  last  thing  Colson.  You  don't  think  they 
are  going  to  get  him  into  something? 

D.  I  think  he  has  some  technical  problems 
close  also.  I  don't  know  if  he  has  any.  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  be  had  no  advance 
knowledge  of  this  thing. 

P.  Right.  I  suppose  the  key  there  Is  Hunt. 
He  was  so  close  to  Hunt.  I  Just  want  to  know 
for  my  own  benefit.  As  I  told  you  last  night, 
1  don't  want  to  get  out  there  In  front  and 
have  someone  say  "What  about  Chuck  Col- 
son? " 

D.  Chuck  swore  up  and  down  to  me — 
P.  I  have  got  to  say — to  you  John  Dean — 
was  Colson  Involved? 

D.  I  have  no  information  that  he  was  at 
all. 

P.  Post?  The  two  things  you  mentioned 
last  night. 

D.  That  and  let's  face  It  the  other  tech- 
nical Jobs,  yof.  know. 
P.  Yeah. 

D.  All  the  obstruction  la  technical  stuff 
that  mounts  up. 

P.  Well,  you  take,  for  example,  the 
clemency  bit.  That  is  solely  Mitchell  appar- 
ently and  Colson's  talk  with  Blttmann  where 
he  says  he  will  do  everything  I  can  because 
as  :\  friend. 

D.  No,  that  was  with  Ehrllchman. 
P.  Hunt? 

D.  That  was  with  Ehrllchman.  ^ 

P.  Ehrllchman  with  whom?  "^ 

D.  Ehrllchman,  and  Colson  and  I  sat  up 
there.  Colson  presented  his  story  to  Ehrllch- 
man regarding  it  and  then  John  gave  Chuck 
very  clear  instructions  on  going  back  and 
telling  him,  "Give  him  the  Inference  he's 
got  clemency  but  don't  give  him  any  commit- 
ment." 

P.  No  commitment.  , 

D.  Right. 

P.  That's  alright.  No  oommltment.  I  have 
a  right  to  say  here — take  a  fellow  like  Hunt 
or  a  Cuban  whose  wife  la  sick  or  something 
and  give  them  clemency  for  that  purpose — 
Isn't  that  right? 
D.  That's  right. 

P.  But  John  specifically  said.  "No  commit- 
ment." did  he? 
D.  Yes. 
P.  And  then  Colson  went  on  apparently 


D.  I  don't  know  how  Colson  dellv«red  tt — 

P.  To  Hunt's  lawyer — isnt  thmt  jovae  un- 
derstanding? 

D.  Yea,  but  I  dont  know  what  he  did  or 
how — 

P.  Where  did  this  buslncH  of  the  Chrlat- 
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mas  thing  get  out,  John?  What  In  the  hell 
is  that  all  about?  "niat  must  have  been 
Mitchell,  huh? 

D.  No,  that  was  Chuck  again. 
P.  That  they  would  all  be  out  by  Christ- 
mas? 

D.  No,  I  think  he  said  something  to  the 
effect  that  Christmas  Is  the  time  the  clem- 
ency generally  occtirs. 

P.  Oh  yeah.  WeU,  I  don't  think  that  Is 
going  to  hiu't  him.  Do  you? 
D.  No. 

P.  Clemency  \b  one  thing.  He  Is  a  friend  of 
Hunt's.  I  am  Just  trying  to  put  the  best 
faoe  on  it,  but  U  it  Is  the  wrong  thing  to  do 
I  have  to  know. 

D.  Well,  one  of  the  things,  I  think  you  have 
to  be  very  careful.  And  this  is  why  the 
issue  should  be  very  good  \b.  If  you  take  a 
set  of  facts  and  let  the  prosecutors  who 
have  no  PR  Judgment  but  they  will  give 
you  the  raw  facts  as  they  relate  to  the  law, 
and  It's  later  you  have  to  decide  what  public 
face  will  be  put  on  it. 

P.  Oh,  I  understand.  You  can  help  on 
that,  John. 

D.  Yes  sir.  Wherever  I  may  be  I  will  be 
available  to  help  on  that. 

P.  Well,  I  hope  you  are  right — You  think 
you   testify   when?   Well,   Petersen   will   de- 
cide that. 
D.  Yeah. 

P.  Do  you  want  me  to  say  anything  to  him 
about  It? 

D.  No  I  think  my  lawyers  and  the  n.S. 
Attorney's  office  ought  to  continue  to  work 
In  the  same  manner — 

P.  You  see.  I  am  having  him  report  to  me 
daily  now.  Which  I  think  I  should  do. 
D.  Right. 

P.  So  all  I  will  say  is  that  I  am  going  to 
tell  him  that  we  have  talked  today  and 
that  I  went  over  again  the  various  mate- 
rials— 

D.  What  would  be  the  best  thing  In  the 
world  Is  if  they  decide  that  they've  got 
nothing  but  technical  cases  against  people 
at  the  White  House  and  they  chuck  them 
all  out.  That  is  not  impossible. 
P.  Should  I  telephone  him? 
D.  No  sir. 

P.  That's  what  they  ought  to  do. 
D.  That's  right. 

P.  It  may  be  a  tough  case  for  them  to 
prove  John. 

D.  Well,  they  started  out  not  to  do  It  and 
none  of  the  events  are  even  released.  It 
could  very  well  happen. 

P.  Well  that's  what  I  hope  and  I  under- 
stand. The  reason  I  have  to  have  that  Is 
m  case  there  Is  a  break  tonight.  I  don't 
want  to  have  to  call  John  Dean  in  and  say. 
"Look,  John,  can  I  ha>e  It?"  It  looks  like 
I  was,  like  a  crimp  In  mjrplans. 

I've  got  to  know  because  I  do  have  some 
knowledge  there  might  be  more  Involved 
here.  All  that  I  am  saying  of  this,  aa  you 
know.  Is  that  I  have  heard  things  from  the 
UjB.  Attorney,  and  from  John  Dean  and 
from  my  own  people  that  indicate  that  there 
could  be  a  technical  violation.  Under  the 
circumstances,  I  feel  that  It  Is  my  duty  to 
have  your  resignation  in  hand.  Of  course, 
the  President  always  has  a  resignation.  How 
does  that  sound  to  you? 

D.  Well,  that's  right.  Well,  the  thing  Is  In 
phrasing  the  letter  is  important.  You  don't 
call  anybody  Involved  when  it  is  their  prob- 
lem, so  that  is  why  I  would  like — 

P.  Well,  understand  those  are  my  dicta- 
tions. They  are  only  a  form  for  you.  You 
work  It  out  and  work  It  out  so  that  It  would 
be  one  that  would  apply  to  you  and  work 
out  the  answer  to  Ehrllchman  and  Halde- 
man's  letter.  Just  a  form  that  I  can  give 
anybody— Straehan — 
D.  He  has  gone  to  USIA. 
P.   Well,   that  doesnt  come   to   me   does 

D.  WeU,  the  whole  Executive  Branch  to— 
P.  No.  no,  I  maan  Just  let  him  rabmlt  tato 


resignation    to   Keogh.   I    will   get   his   res- 
ignation. I  will  tell  those  guys — 

D.  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  tell  Strachan. 
I  think— 

P.  No,  no,  no— tell  Keogh  he  ought  to  ask 
for  his  resignation. 
D.  I  think  Bob  ought  to  do  that  though. 
P.  Bob  Haldeman?  Good.  I  wUl  tell  Bob 
to  get  Strachan  and  Magruder.  That's  your 
advice.  Also  If  you  do  have  any  random 
thoughts  on  how  many  more  we  could  do 
on  the  presentation  of  this  thing,  sit  over 
In  your  oflSce  and  think. 

You  know  what  I  mean,  the  President  Is 
In  front. 

D.  I  will  give  you  some  notes  on  It  which 
I  think  will  help. 

P.  Would  you  do  that. 
D.  Sure  I  wUl. 

P.  The  record.  Here  Is  what  I  have  done — 
here  Is  what  I  have  done — here  is  what  we 
think  the  President  ought  to  do  and  when, 
you  see  what  I  mean.  And  then  if  we  have 
to  use  these  things,  I  pray  to  Ood  we  don't, 
you  guys  don't  deserve  them.  You  don't  de- 
serve them. 

D.  Well,  the  important  thing  is  not  them. 
It  is  you. 

P.  No — well,  I  know  maybe  It  Isnt  me  per- 
sonally, tt  Is  this  place. 

D.  It  Is  this  ofSce  and  the  campaign  office 
as  well. 

P.  Remember,  be  back. 
D.  Alright  sir. 

P.  I  would  Just  sit  there.  Hang  tight. 
D.  I  couldn't  be  more  objective,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. 
P.  What— 

D.  I  say,  don't  think  I  have  lost  my  ob- 
jectivity at  all  in  this.  Do  you  know  why? 
(unmteUlgible) 
P.  Laughter.  Ok  John. 

Appendix  32.  Meeting:  The  President,  Hal- 
deman and  Ehrllchman,  Oval  Office,  AprU  16 
1973.  (10:60-11:04  a.m.) 
P.  Come  in. 

H.  Do  you  want  John  too? 
P.  Yes,  John  too. 

H.  The  scenario  worked  out  pretty  well 
Yeah — 

P.  Well,  John,  let  me  say  this  U  quite  the 
operator.  We  first  talked  about  the  work  he 
did  before  this  began.  I  said  that  I  wanted 
him  to  know  that  it  is  national  security  work. 
He  said  I  consider  It  so.  I  said.  "Have  you  told 
anybody  about  it?"  He  said.  "No.  I  don't 
Intend  to.  I  don't  Intend  to  say  a  thing  more 
than  I  need  to  say  in  answering  questions 
with  regard  to  this  matter,  and  I  wUl  not 
comment  on  anything  else  of  course.  I  wUl 
not  comment  on  any  conversation  I  have  had 
with  the  President."  So  far  as  he  U  con- 
cerned, that  operation  wiU  not  be  discussed. 
Of  course,  the  problem  I  suppose  Is  as  far 
as  others  are  concerned  or  were  Involved. 
But  if  they  do  John,  I  would  play  it  straight 
out.  Damn  it,  of  course  we  do  this. 

JDE.  Well,  I  have  been  thinking  about  this 
a  little  bit.  If  I  ever  got  a  question  like  that 
at  ^he  Grand  Jury  I  would  have  to  step 
out  and  aak  the  VS.  Attorney  to  step 
out  and  teU  him  that  it's  under  Ex- 
ecutive PrivUege.  Since  It  Is  a  National  Se- 
ciu-ity  matter.  I  can't  answer;  that  I  would 
be  happy  to  refer  It  to  the  President  for  his 
decision  aa  to  whether  I  should  answer  that 
or  not,  but  that  I  am  in  no  position  to  re- 
spond. If  he  says,  well  then  we  wlU  have  to 
go  talk  to  the  Judge,  I  will  say  that  Is  what 
I  think  we  should  do. 

P.  Pine.  And  then  you  get  to  the  Judge 
and  say  this  Involved — 

JDE.  — »  highly  sensitive  national  secu- 
rity. 

P.  National  security  InvestlgatlooB  Involv- 
ing leaks.  Would  you  say  that? 
JDE.  No. 

P.  No?  Tou  would  xtot  teU  them  what 
area? 


JDE.  No.  I  am  Just  not  at  liberty,  and  the 
procedxu-e  we  have  in  government  for  a  thing 
like  that  is  for  the  witness  who  is  put  a 
question  Uke  that  to  refer  It  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  personal  review. 
P.  That's  right. 

JDE.  And  I  wovUd  like  an  opportunity  for 
that  to  be  done. 
P.  I  can  set  you  being  asked  the  question. 
JDE.  I  kind  of  think  that  Is  right,  but  that 
Is  the  process  that  I  would  have  to  follow. 

P.  I  told  him  I  would  like  to  have  that 
letter  and  he  said.  "What  about  Haldeman 
and  Ehrllchman?"  I  said  they  have  already 
told  me  that  they  will  resign  in  case — natu- 
rally nobody  is  going  to  resign  around  here 
until  somebody — until  I  get  better  Informa- 
tion, until  I  can  satisfy  myself  with  Peter- 
sen, etc.  And  he  said,  "Well,  do  you  mind 
if  I  take  the  letters  and  I  prepare  them? 
I  would  like  to  prepare  them  so  that  In  the 
event  I  have  to  go  to  trial  they  won't  preju- 
dice me  in  that."  I  said,  "Pine,  fine.  Prepare 
me  what  you  think  your  letter  of  resigna- 
tion should  be."  So  there  It  Is.  So  he  is  think- 
ing In  both  terms,  apparently.  I  am  Just 
guessing  and  I  think  that  it  is  altogether 
proper,  t>ecause  he  should  have  a  letter  of 
that  sort.  But  I  told  him,  as  I  told  Halde- 
man and  Ehrllchman  last  night,  there  is  no 
question  about  people  resigning  around  here. 
I've  got  their  letters  of  resignation  in  hand 
anytime  I  want  them.  Wasn't  that  the  proper 
thing  to  say  to  him? 
JDE.  That's  fine. 

HRH.  He  doesn't  give  you  any  indication 
how  he  is  going  to  plead? 

P.  No.  He  said  my  lawyers  have  to  work 
that  out.  But  he  also  hits  this  again,  John: 
that  his  lawyers  think  that  his  possible  crim- 
inal llabUlty  Is  limited.  You  know  what  I 
mean,  damn  hard  to  prove.  Now  maybe  he 
said  basically  when  I  see  what  is  involved 
here — he  mentioned  something  like,  "sort  at 
a  (imlntelligible)  facing  me,  but  It  is  a  damn 
hard  case" — and  he  said  what  his  lawyers 
have  told  him  is  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment could  well  come  out  of  this  without 
any  indictments  against  anyone  on  the 
White  House  staff.  I  said,  "What  about  Col- 
son?" And  he  said,  "Well  there  are  three 
areas. "  He  mentioned  Blttman.  He  mentioned  i 
call  to  Hunt,  etc.  -—___/ 

H.  The  calVto  Magruder. 
P.  Oh,  yes.   Call   to  Magruder,  but   that's 
previous.  I  hit  him  hard  and  I  said,  "Now 
look  here,  John.  We  had  received  this  report? 
What  about  his  call?  Was  that  true?"  And 
he  said,  "Yes."  I  said,  "Do  you  stUl  believe 
that?"  And  he  said,  "Yes."  He  said  as  fw 
as  anyone  getting  any  (unintelligible)    out, 
nobody  got  anything  out  of  It.  As  for  the 
legal  side  of  this,  John,  he  has  some  sharp 
lawyers  and  they  think  this  is  a  danm  hard 
case  to  prove. 
JDE.  For  the  government  to  prove? 
H.  Government  thinks  so,  too,  doesn't  It? 
P.  As  I  told  you  today,  Petersen  said  that 
the  legal  end  U  Just  terribly  difficult. 

H.  It  Is  our  moral  thing  and  the  pressure 
Basclally  It  Is  a  PR  Job. 

P.  We  have  to  decide  this  and  decide  It  In 
terms  of  many  things.  But  I,  at  least,  felt  a 
little  better  about  It  than  I  did  last  night. 
H.  Apparently.  * 

P.  Well,  now  when  do  I  receive  Rogers? 
H.  Anytime  you  want.  I  talked  to  him.  He 
is  on  standby. 

P.  How  about  four  o'clock?  Get  him  over 
here. 
H.  That  Is  fine.  Whatever  you  want. 
P.  Well,  I  will  Just  call  him  and  tell  him 
to  be  on  standby  this  afternoon.  It  may  be 
earlier.  WeU,  no.  It  Is  Just  as  well.  Get  him 
over  here  at  4  o'clock. 
H.  4  o'clock. 
P.  B.03. 

E.  He  is  helping  us  to  find  counsel. 
P.  Good,  good.  How  has  the  scenario  worked 
out?  May  I  aak  you? 
H.  Well,  It  work*  out  very  good.  Tou  be- 
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came  aware  sometime  ago  that  tbU  thing 
did  not  phase  out  the  way  It  was  supposed  to 
and  that  there  were  some  dlscrepsmcles  be- 
tween what  you  had  been  told  by  Dean  In 
the  report  that  there  was  nobody  In  the 
White  House  Involved,  which  may  still  be 
true. 

P.  Incldentany.  I  dont  think  It  will  gain  us 
anything  by  Jumping  on  the  Dean  Report  as 
such. 
E.  No. 

P.  What  I  mean  Is  I  would  say  I  was  not 
satisfied  that  the  Dean  Report  wa«  complete 
and  also  I  thought  It  was  my  obligation  to 
go  beyond  that  to  people  other  than  the 
White  Hojse. 

E.  Ron  ha«  an  lnt«re:tlng  point.  Remember 
you  had  John  Dean  go  to  Camp  David   to 
write  It  up.  He  came  down  and  said,  "I  can't." 
P.  Rght. 

E.  That  U  the  tlpoS  and  right  then  you 
started  to  move. 

P.  That's  right.  He  said  he  could  not  write 
It. 

H.  Then  you  realized  that  there  was  more 
to  this  than  you  had  been  led  to  believe. 
(unlnteUlelble) 

P  How  do  I  get  credit  fcr  getting  Magruder 
to  the  stand  ? 

E.  Well  it  Is  very  simple.  You  took  Dean 
off  of  the  case  right  then. 
H.  TwQ  weelra  ago.  the  end  of  Alarcb. 
P.  That's  right. 

E.  The  end  of  March.  Remember  that  let- 
ter you  signed  to  me? 
P.  XJh.huh. 
E.  30th  of  March. 
P.  I  signed  it.  Ye^. 

B.  Yes  sir.  and  It  says  Dean  is  off  of  it.  I 
want  you  to  get  Into  It.  Find  out  what  the 
facts  are.  Be  prepared  to — 

P.  Why  did  I  take  Dean  off?  Because  he  was 
Involved?  I  did  it.  really,  because  he  was  In- 
volved with  Cray. 

E.  Well  there  was  a  lot  of  stuff  breaking  In 
the  papers,  but  at  the  same  time — 

H.  The   scenario   Is   that  he   told   you   he 
couldn't  write  a  report  so  obviously  you  had 
to  take  him  off. 
P.  Right,  right. 

E.  And  so  then  we  started  digging  Into  It 
and  we  went  to  San  -Clemente.  While  I  was 
out  there  I  talked  to  a  lot  of  people  on  the 
telephone,  talked  to  several  witnesses  in  per- 
son, kept  fueling  Information  to  you  and  as 
soon  as  you  saw  the  dimensions  in  this  thing 
from  the  reports  you  were  getting  from  the 
staff — who  were  getting  Into  It— Moore,  me. 
Garment  and  others. 
H.  You  brought  Len  Garment  In. 
E.  You  began  to  move. 
P.  I  want  the  dates  of  all  those — 
E.  I've  got  those. 
P.  Co  ahead.  And  then — 
E.  And  then  it  culminated  last  week. 
P.  Right. 

E.  In  your  declfioa  that  Mitchell  should 

be  brought  down  here:  Magruder  should  be 

brought  In:  Strachan  should  be  brought  in. 

P.  Shall  I  say  that  we  brought  them  all  in? 

E.  I  don't  think  you  can.  I  don't  think  you 

can. 

H.  I  wouldn't  name  them  by  name.  Just 
say  I  brought  a  group  of  people  In.         | 
E.  Personally   come   to   the   White   House. 
P.  I  will  not  tell  you  who  because  I  don't 
want  to  prejudice  their  rights  before  (unin- 
telligible) . 

E.  But  you  should  say,  "I  heard  enough 
that  I  was  satisfied  that  it  was  time  to  pre- 
cipitously move.  I  called  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral over,  in  turn  Peterten." 

P.    The    Attorney    General.    Actually    you 
made  the  caU  to  him  on  Saturday. 
E.  Yes. 

P.  But  this  was  after  you  heard  about  the 
Magruder  strategy. 
E.  No.  before. 
P.  Oh. 

E.  We  didn't  hear  about  XLmX  until  mbout 
three  o'clock  that  af  temooB. 


P.  Why  didn't  you  do  It  before?  Thu  is 
very  good  now,  how  does  that  happen? 

E.  Well 

P.  Why  wasn't  he  called  In  to  tell  him  you 
had  made  a  report.  John? 
H.  That's  right.  John's  report  came  out  of 

the  same  place  Magruder's  report  did 

P.  No.  My  point  is 

E.  I  called  him  to  teU  him  that  I  had  this 
Information. 

P.  Yeah  but,  why  was  that?  That  was  be- 
cauee  we  had  heard  Magruder  was  going  to 
talk? 

E.  No.  Oh.  I  will  have  to  check  my  notes 
again. 

H.  We  didn't  know  whether  Magruder  was 
going  to  talk. 
E.  That's  right. 

H.  Magruder  was  still  agonizing  on  what 
he  was  gcing  to  do. 

P.  Dean — but  you  remember  you  came  in 
and  said  ycu  have  to  tell  him  about  it  polite- 
ly. Well,  anyway 

H.  I  will  tell  you  the  reason  for  the  hurry 
up  in  the  timing  was  that  we  learned  that 
Hunt  was  going  to  teotify  on  Monday  after- 
neon. 

E.  The  President  Is  right.  I  didn't  talk  to 
Kleinlienst.  Remember.  I  couldn't  get  him. 
P.  Yeah. 

E.  I  didn't  talk  to  him  luitll  he  got  heme 
from  Burning  Tree,  which  was  the  end  cf 
the  day,  and  I  had  already  talked  to  Ma- 
gruder. 

P.  Right.  But  my  point  is  when  did  we 
dezUe  to  talk  to  Klelndlenst?  Before  Ma- 
gnruder? 

E.  Oh,  yes.  Remember,  early  In  the  morn- 
ing I-said  I  will  see  these  two  fellows  but 
I"\e  get  to  turn  this  over  to  the  Attcmey 
Oeneral. 

P.  Which  two  fellcws  were  you  going  to 
eee? 
E.  Mitchell  and  Magruder. 
P.  With  what  your  conclusions  were? 
E.  I  had  this  report  and  I  tried  all  day 
long  to  get  the  Attcmey  Oeneral  who  was 
at  the  golf  course  and  got  him  as  soon  as  he 

got  heme  for 

Do  we  want  to  put  this  report  out  some- 
time? 
E.  I  am  net  sure  you  do,  as  such. 
P.  I  would  say  it  was  just  a  written  report. 

E.  The  thing  that  I  have 

P.  The  thing  they  will  ask  Is  what  have 
ycu  get  here? 

H.  It  waa  not  a  formal  report.  It  was  a 
set  of  nctes. 

P.  Handwritten  notes? 
E.  Yeah.  There  are  seven  pages,  or  eight 
pag:s.  Plus  all  my  notes  of  my  interviews. 

H.  And  then  Magruder  came  over.  Well, 
you  d:n't  want  to  put  that  out.  You  dcn't 
want  to  specify  who  came,  but  then  you 
called  in  other  Individuals.  Then  the  Presi- 
dent met  with  the  Attorney  Oeneral  and  the 
Proeecutor  and  got  the  Head  of  the  Criminal 
Division  en  Sunday.  You  met  with  him  twice 
actually,  didn't  you? 

P.  No,  I  met  Klelndlenst  on  Sunday  at  1 
o'clock,  and  then  at  4:00  pjn..  and  then  I 
met  with  Dean,  Ehrltchman.  you.  And  I  also 
talked  to  Henry  Petersen  on  three  different 
occasions  that  night  on  the  telephone. 
H.  Yeah. 

Appendix  33,  Meeting:  The  President  and 
Haldeman,  Oval  Office,  AprU  16,  1973. 
(12:00-12:31  pjn.) 

(Material  unrelated  to  Presidential  actions 
deleted) 

P.  Now  we  got  a  plan  on  how  we  stage  this 
damn  thing  In  the  first  stages.  Ron's  got  It 
all  worked  out.  We've  gone  over,  and  then 
he's  got  the  use  of  this  Advisory  Group 
and — What  does  this  amount  to  Bob? 

H.  Well  the  trouble  Is,  you  can't  leave  that 
out  because  you  get  Into  invariable*  of 
whether  you  do  it  before  or  after  the  ICa- 
gruder  story  la  out.  He  feels,  and  they  aU  feel, 
I   guess,   that   you  have   to  establish   yoar 


position  and  what  you  have  done  and  the 
scenario  works  pretty  well  on  that. 

P.  Yeah,  but  you  dcn't  do  a  backgrounder 
on  that. 

H.  It  works  out  pretty  well  on  that.  The 
ideal  time  to  do  It  is  when  you  break  th3 
case.  Get  Petersen  over  here.  You  run  jour 
backgrounder,  tell  your  story.  You  know,  I 
got  into  this  and  this  is  what  I  have  doAe. 
Or  Zlegler  does,  or  however  j  ou  do  it.  I  guess 
you  will  do  It.  And  then  you  say  this  has  led, 
as  we  fully  suspected  It  would,  to  the  next 
ma):r  sen.  That  Mr.  Petersen  here  will  de- 
scribe which  U  the  status  of  the  case  toda^. 
And  t^en  Petersen  rays  "As  t^e  Fre-ldePt 
hai  reviewed  these  steps,  and  I  can  tell  you 
today  that  we  have  broken  the  case  and  that 
Jeb  Magruder.  one  of  the  princioal  figures 
in  this  has  given  us  a  full  report  "on  exactly 
what  did  tra-;splre.  It  clearly  establishes  bv 
his  own  testimony  his  own  ?uilt  as  a  high 
official  of  the  Re-Election  Committee  and 
provUes  charges  agalnat  o'hers  which  we 
are  pursuing  with  the  sams  dlUgence  that  we 
have  up  to  now,  and  I  will  not  discuss  the 
other'.  We  will  get  to  that  and  repcrt  to  you 
perio  'I'ally  as  develonme  its  take  place.  But 
this  Is  folloTli"  un  proper  pro-esses  and  I 
am  not  going  to  Jecpardlze  the  rights  of 
others.  He  could  say  thnt  I  am  not  goln^  to 
say  a-ivthlnj,  and  notMnR  should  be  sa'd, 
that  will  leopardl-e  the  rijhts  of  the  de- 
fendrnts.  but  I  also  am  .rot  going  to  say 
anrthlnj  that  will  leopar'ize  cur  proseru- 
'ilon  because  we  are  moving  on  people  and 
we  are  going  to  get  th<>m."  Hon  wUl  mention 
to  you.  and  Steve  chatted  with  me,  Len 
Garment,  as  you  would  exoect,  has  followed 
your  orders  that  he  s  eep  hUmslf  In  Wafer- 
gate.  He  has  steeped  himself  In  the  Water- 
gate aid  now  sa^-s  it  is  imperative  that  he 
meet  with  you  for  at  least  five  mlnu'^es, 
rre.'f ri^l;-  it  or  to  2  oclork  trdry,  to  repcrt 
to  '•ou. 

Ad  what  he  will  s.-.y  to  ycu  is  that  it  Is 
clear  to  him  that  you  are  in  possession  of 
knowledge  t  lat  you  ca"not  be  In  p3ss^ss'o'i 
of  w  thout  acting  on.  And  thst  your  action 
hss    to    Include    cutting    cleanly    and    that 
yotj've  cot  to  remove  me  ard  rrohably  E»ir- 
llchman,    although    h3    has    an    In^erestln- 
thesis,  accordl.^g  to  Ron — I  have  not  talked 
to  Lsn — which  Is  at  least  worth  ccnrlderin", 
which  Is  that  I  move  a^iead  of  fne  wame  row. 
put  out  my  whole  story,  including  t'l?  factual 
details  without  pulling  any  punches  of  m'", 
you  know,  that  $350000  fund.  Yes,  I  sent  It 
back  t->  the  Committee— and  I  go  Into  !»pe- 
clflcs.  That  I  u-^der'tand  that  Mr.  Str.-chnn 
delivered  It  to  Mr.  LaHue  and  that  mv  mo- 
tive WIS  not  to  nrovlde  funds  for  the  t'e- 
ferdants.  My  motive  was  to  move  t>>e9e  funds 
back    wher3   they   belonged,    but   I   have   to 
agree  fiat   I  fully  recognized   that  LaRre's 
motive  In  accepting  money  was,  as  I  had  been 
told  at  least,  was  a  ne?d  to  provlf»e  monev 
for  the  defendants,  to  provld"  leftil  fe^s  a"d 
to  provide  support  for  their  famll'es.  And  I 
acted  at  all  times  at  the  Instigation  of  pnd 
through  John  Dean.  In  other  words  I  didn't 
do  any  of  this.  John  Dean  came  to  me  a'-d 
said  we  need  this  and  I  knew  I  wanted  to  pet 
rid  of  the  mon>>y  and  said  this  Is  the  way  to 
do  It.  etc.  And  I  must  say  that  John  Dein. 
the   Prrsldent's   Counsel,   through   whcm   I 
was  working  and  who  was  my  only  contact 
m  this  matter,  at  no  time  advised  me  that  I 
was  Involved  In  doing  anything  that  was  Il- 
legal or  Improper  and  I  would  assume  and 
have  to  ant  on  the  assumption  that  Dean  got 
away  with  It. 

P.  Now,  look.  I  don't  want  to  get  Into  the 
position  of — 

H.  Hanging  someone  else?  Well,  but  he  la 
going  to  have  to  hang  himself  at  that  point 
in  time. 

P.  Bat  the  whole  point  U  whether  he  then 
gets  off  and  gets  on  other  things.  See  what  I 
mean?  I  don't  want  hUn — he  Is  In  poeaeeslon 
of  knovtedffe  about  things  that  happened  be- 
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fore  this.  I  told  him  that  was  all  National  Se- 
curity. 

H.  OK.  Len  makes  a  rather  interesting  case 
which  is  that  we  have  to  look  at  this  in  terms 
of  the  President  and  the  Presidency. 
P.  Right.  I'U  see  him. 
H.  That  is  what  we  all  say. 
P.  Does  he  know  what  I  have  already  done? 
H.  I  don't  know. 
P.  Petersen  and  all  the  rest? 
H.  I  don't  know.  Ehrllchman  and  Zlegler 
feel   you   shouldn't   see  him  and   that  Ron 
should  just  assure   him  that  you  have  all 
these   facts  and   that   you   are  moving  and 
what  he  wants  done  is  in  the  process  of  be- 
ing done. 

P.  Why  don't  you  call  and  tell  him  (un- 
intelligible)   in  and  tell  him  that  now — 

H.  I  don't  think  I  should  tell  him  that. 
John  should. 

P.  I  see  your  point,  because  he  is  asking 
for  you  to  be  fired? 

H.  Well  he  is  suggesting  a  route.  He  men- 
tioned a  case  that  Is  a  better  route  for  me 
and  is  a  better  route  for  the  Presidency. 

P.  But  you  would  be  the  first  one  to  go 
out? 

H.  Yeah.  I  go  out  and  I  resign.  I  resign 
and  tell  my  story  publicly.  Not  to  the  Jury, 
but  do  It  publicly  in  some  fashion  and  tell 
the  whole  story,  all  the  details.  And  say 
that  I  am  absolutely  clear  in  my  own  mind 
that  I  have  done  nothing  legally  or  morally 
wrong;  that  that  might  be  up  to  the  Grrnd 
Jury  to  determine.  Then  his  argument  Is 
that  I  am  in  a  position — he  rhlnks  that  I 
can  bring  something  like  that  off.  He  feels 
that  Ehrllchman  should  not  try  to  do  it  be- 
cause he  doesn't  think  he  can  bring  it  off 
and  he  thinks,  therefore,  you've  got  to  cover 
up  and  try  to  hold  Ehrllchman  in  but  if  you 
get  a  problem  you  will  Just  have  to  let  him 
go.  But  at  that  point  it  Is  a  pretty  rough 
spot  anyway. 

P.  Yeah — we  Just  don't  know  what  the  sit- 
uation is  on  Ehrllchman,  on  what  there  Is. 
H.  No.  And  there  are  more  potentials  there 
than  there  are  on  mine.  Mine  I  think  we 
have  them  all  out  and  we  know  them  all 
and  Ehrllchman's — 

P.  Well,  there  may  be  more  potentials.  I 
think  Dean,  frankly.  Is  more  inclined  to  give 
Ehrllchman  a  screwing  than  anybody  else. 
I  have  that  feeling. 

H.  Well,  and  if  Colson  gets  hung  up  any- 
where, he  will  go  on  Ehrllchman  and  not  me. 
He  can't  get  me  because  I  didn't  work  with 
him  on  any  of  that  stuff.  John  did. 

P.  What  would  this  be.  Bob?  Would  this 
be  before  I  said  anything? 

H.  I  don't  think  so.  I  don't  know.  Ron  Just 
raised  this  at  the  laist  minute.  He  wasn't 
even  going  to  raise  it  and  then  he  said,  "Wril, 
you  might  as  well  know  how  Len  spins  it 
out." 

P.  What  the  hell  information  has  Len  got 
that  I  don't  have? 
H.  None. 

P.  la  he  Just  basing  this  on  mlnuUa,  this, 
that  or  the  other  thing? 

H.  He  doesn't  have  anything  you  don't 
have.  All  he  says — he  says  it  Isn't  a  ques- 
tion of  the  legal  thing.  He  said  there  is  no 
question  but  that  you  could  get  through  the 
whole  legal  thing  but  then  look  up  the 
damn  road  you  have  to  go  through  all  these 
trials  and  everything.  Tliey  are  going  to 
get  back  Into  it  again  there — 
P.  That's  right. 

H.  They  are  going  to  get  Into  the  money 
and  where  the  money  went.  If  we  haven't 
told  them  by  then,  they  are  going  to  drag 
It  out  of  us  drop  by  drop. 
P.  That's  right. 

H.  I  can  see  it  la  a  weak  appearing  case 
in  terms  of  wttmt  did  I  think  I  was  giving 
the  money  back  to  them  for,  Whci«  did  the 
money  go?  Now  there  U  no  question  about 
that,  some  of  It.  I  don't  think  all  of  it  did. 
But  I  knew  where  some  of  it  was  going  to 
go. 


P.  But  again  you  guys  have  to  see  what 
in  the  hell,  again  what  LaRue  testifies.  What 
the  money  was  for;  to  shut  them  up,  or  was 
it  to  provide  help  for  their  families. 

H.  You  see,  that  is  the  whole  point.  In  my 
viewpoint  it  wasn't  to  shut  them  up,  but 
that  is  a  hard  case  for  anybody  to  believe 
I  suppose. 

P.  Yeah,  they  will  say  It  was  to  keep  them 
quiet. 

H.  Well,  absolutely.  But  that — so  they 
can't  make  the  legal  case. 

P.  Does  Ron  like  this  scenario  of  your 
going  out? 

H.  No.  He  is  opposed  to  it.  He  thinks  It 
is  wTong,  but  he  says  you  know  I  am  biased 
so  that  is  a  Judgment  call  that  I  probably 
shouldn't  even  try  to  make. 

P.  Rogers.  I  will  see  him   this  afternoon. 
H.   I   haven't   raised   that   with   Rogers. 
P.   Rogers   has   not   said    that    either   you 
or  Ehrllchman  should  leave  has  he? 
H.  But  he  doesn't  know  the  facts. 
P.   Well — could   you,   vou   know  really,   so 
that — 

H.  Want  me  to  meet  with  him  and  Bill 
and  try  to  fill  in  the  facts? 

P.  I  really  think  you— as  to  what  the 
points  of  vuinerabUity  are.  and  you  can  Just 
do  this  cold  turkey.  Say  I  Just  wanted  him 
to  know  this  as  I  haven't  made  notes.  I  Just 
want  him  to  know  this,  ail  cold  turkey.  I 
have  Juit  made  a  few.  Say  that  is  what  I 
want  to  tal'c  to  him  about.  Could  you  do 
that?  And  point  out  that  it  Is  my  view,  and 
others,  tliat  this  is  a  damn  arguable,  damn 
hard,  case.  Would  you  mind  doing  that? 
Have  him  come  over.  I  should  say  at  3:30 
and  I  will  see  him  at  4 :  00  PM. 
H.  Sure. 

P.  That  would  be  \ery  helpful. 
P.  I  would  Just  say,  so  that  Len  doesn't 
thUik  that  I  don't  want  to  see  him,  I  just 
don't  want  him  to  tell  me  the  obvious.  That 
Is  the  point.  Could  Ehrllchman  Just  let  Len 
know  that  the  events  have  overtaken  us?  Is 
that  dangerous?  No,  we  better  tell  him. 
H.   He  knows  pretty  much  on  that. 
P.  He  knows  about  Magruder  and  the  rest? 
H.  I  don't  know  that  he  knows  it  In  spe- 
cific terms,  but  he  has  come  up  with  the  same 
Information  that  John  did  and  anybody  that 
was  looking  Into  the  picture. 

P.  WeU,  the  reason  U  I  think  I  know  every- 
thing Len  would  be  telling  me — 
.     H.  Oh,  yeah. 

P.  Hell  you  know,  we  talked  about  this  a 
week  ago.  You  know  how  you  handle  it. 

H.  On  the  way  to  San  Clemente  I  made  tlie 
pitch  for  my  going  out  ahead,  but  not  going 
into  it  In  as  much  detail.  If  I  do  It  now  with 
what  they've  got,  if  I  do  anything  I  have 
to  do  everything.  That's  Ron's  poUit  and  I 
think  he  Is  right  on  that. 

P.  Yeah.  What  does  Ron  think  about  this, 
leaving  out  the  PR :  does  he  think  we  should 
try  to  tough  It  through?  I  am  going  to  ask 
Rogers  that,  frankly. 

H.  I  am  not  sure.  I  think  Ron  would  say 

just  wait  and  see.  You  see  hU  point  Is  that 

there  Is  no  question  that  I  will  be  tarnished. 

P.  The  question  is  whether  your  useabllity, 

basically — 

H.  And  you  have  to  evaluate  that  at  that 
point  and  It  seems  to  me  at  that  point  you 
have  the  option  of  my  saying  to  you  that  I 
have  concluded  and  I  will.  I  haven't,  but  I 
will  sure  say  It— that  I  have  concluded  that 
I  am  tarnished  to  the  point  where  I  can't 
be  useful. 

P.  Right.  Your  usefulneaa  has  been  im- 
paired and,  therefore,  we  can't  be  useful. 
That's  the  way  you  put  It. 

H.  Sure,  then  I  go  out.  Garment's  sUte- 
ment  la  that  then  I  go  out  and  hit  this,  use 
the   position  that  I  have  established  that 
way  from  the  outside  to — 
P.  To  fight? 

H.  Yeah,  somehow  or  other.  I  don't  exactly 
know  how.  I  thluk  he  spells  that  out  but  Bon 
didn't  get  Into  It  with  me.  And  »— 


P.  Let  me  get  some  (unintelligible).  Was 
it  Ron  and  Jotlh  Ehrllchman  who  said  they 
did  not  think  I  should  see  him?  They  did 
not  think  I  should  bother  seeing  Len?  On 
what  grounds? 
H.  No.  Ron  is  the  one  who  saw  Len. 
P.  I  was  up  so  late  last  night.  Go  alieac?. 
H.  Yeah.  Ron  thought  you  had  to  see  him 
just  for  internal  reasons.  You  know,  Len's 
so  concerned  about  things  that  you  almost 
have  to  see  him  just  to  keep  the — 

P.  Why  don't  I  see  him  after  I  see  Rogers? 
How  would  that  be? 

H.  That  you  could  do  easily. 
P.  In  other  words,  I  will  have  a  plan  In 
mind.  I'm  going  to  get  some  thoughts  in  my 
mind.  I  am  not  going  to  have  any  trouble 
with  them. 

H.  Zlegler  has  been  meeting  with  this  group 
of  Chappie  Rose  and  Moore  and  they  have 
been  running  out  of  there  with  (unintel- 
ligible). 

P.  Could  you  ask  Zlegler  to  have  Len  put 
it  on  a  piece  of  paper  heiore  I  meet?  That 
would  be  helpful.  Tell  him  I  am  meeting  with 
Rogers  at  4:00  o'clock  and  would  just  like 
his  recommendation  on  a  piece  of  paper  be- 
fore that.  How  does  that  sound  to  you?  Let 
me  say  that  I  can  move  the  Rogers  thing 
up  CT  down. 
H.  Can  you  move  him  up  to  three? 
P.  Well,  wait  a  minute.  1:30  PM.  I've  got 
to  get  some  rest  this  afternoon. 

H.  Yeah.  Still,  leave  it  at  four.  Yoa  might 
know  something  by  ^en. 

P.  Have  yon  filled  Henry  in.  Bob? 
H.  Nope. 

P.  You  haven't?  He's  got  enough  problems 
in  Laos.  I  haven't.  Somebody  else— he  seems 
to  know  of  it. 

H.  WeU.  Garment  took  It  upon  himself  to 
go  meet  with  Henry  and  Al  Haig  to  discuss 
his  concern  about  the  whole  situation,  ap- 
parently. 

P.  Well,  what  the  hell  did  he  do  that  for? 
H.  On  the  basis  that  he  thought  there  was 
a  real  danger  and  threat  to  the  Presidency 
and  that — 

P.  Maybe  I  don't  want  a  memo  from  him 
first.  What  do  you  think?  Maybe  he  Just 
better  do  it  orally. 

H.  Well,  John  thought  he  should  have 
written  to  you.  That  that  U  what  he  should 
have  done  at  the  beginning.  Maybe  you  have 
a  problem  with  that.  That  means  the  Secre- 
taries got  to  write  it  up. 

P.  Yep,  yep.  Well  just  say,  tell  him  that  I 
am  noeeting  with  Rogers  this  afternoon.  I 
thluk  somebody  should  say  that.  Who  has 
he  put  the  request  through?  Through  John? 
H.  No.  he  Just  sent  it  up  through  Steve 
Bull.  Ron  knew  he  was.  He  is  working  with 
Ron  now,  rather  than  John. 
P.  OK. 

H.  You  know,  it  is  impoasible.  That  is  whv 
I  hope  Rogers  can  slay  cool  and  sort  of  above 
it.  It  is  impossible  for  any  of  us — 

P.  All  the  concerned  people.  If  we  could 
get  a  feel.  I  Just  have  a  horrible  feeling  that 
we  may  react. 
P.  Reacting  like  Dean? 
H.  Yes.  That  we  are  way  overdranwtisiug. 
P.  That's   my   view.   That's   what  I  dont 
want  to  do  either. 

H.  As  I  say,  that  Is  self-serving  too,  so  its — 
P.  Well,  as  you  know,  of  coarse,  that  would 
be  the  tendency.  That  is  the  trouble  with 
Garment.  I  wanted  him  to  get  Into  this  on 
the  legal  side.  I  didn't  mean,  I  must  say.  I 
really  didn't  mean  for  him  to  get  Into  the 
problems  of  each  day  and  all  that,  because 
Len  always  reacts  to  things.  Am  I  right  that 
we  have  got  to  do  something  to  restore  the 
crediblUty  of  the  Presidency? 

H.  Of  course  you  know  the  credibility  gap 
In  the  old  days.  Len  is  the  panic  button  type. 
If  we  l\ad  reacted  in  Garments  way  in  other 
things, N»  wouldn't  be  where  we  are.  That 
doesn't  mean  be  Isn't  right  this  time,  inci- 
dentally. 
P.  I  know.  It  would  be  very  helpful  to  me 
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if  you  could  see  Rogers  yourself.  I  would  get 
him  In  at  3:00  o'clock,  give  him  an  hour  on 
the  whole  damn  thing.  I  wonder  If  you  and 
John  shouldn't  see  him  together? 

H.  I  would  like  to  If  that  is  ok  with  BUI. 

P.  Teah.  Will  you  ask  him? 

H.  I  wtu  ask  him.  Say  that  we  want  to 

give  blm  a  full  run  before  he  meets  with  you. 

P.  I  have  suggested,  John,  too.  because  he 

has  made  a  study  and  we  want  you  to  come 

In.  In  balance,  he  can  meet  with  Just  you, 

but  I  prefer  be  meet  with  the  two  of  you  and 

then  I  want  to  see  him  at  4:00  o'clock. 

H.  Ehrlichman  makes  a  strong  case  that 
on  my  making  a  statement  or  anything,  that 
as  of  now  that  my  potential — 
P.  Guilt? 

H.  WeU,  not  guilt,  but  that  I  should  not  do 
anything  without  my  lawyers. 

P.  That's  my  inclination.  I  don't  think  you 
can  say  a  thing — 

H.  What  can  the  lawyers  tell  me? 

P.  I  think  the  time  has  outrun  that,  be- 
cause Petersen  has  told  me  that  you,  Ehr- 
lichman are  going  to  be  called  to  the  Grand 
Jury  soon.  He  has  told  me  that.  Under  the 
circumstances,  I  could  not  advise  you  with 
my  limited  knowledge  of  the  law.  I  coiild  not 
advise  anybody  to  make  a  statement.  You 
know  what  I  mean? 

H.  Check. 

P.  Because,  basically,  when  you  get  in  there 
they  are  going  to  question  you  on  your  damn 
statement. 

H.  Of  course,  for  my  dough,  that  Is  al- 
right, because  whatever  I  say  in  the  state- 
ment is  exactly  what  I  say  in  the  Grand 
Jury.  So — 

P.  But  nevertheless,  I  wouldn't  give  them 
that  opportunity.  I'd  keep  that. 

H.  I  think  Len's  view  is  that  what  you 
need  is  a  bold,  new,  you  know,  really  some 
kind  of  a  dramatic  move.  Henry  feels  that, 
but  Henry  feels  that  you  should  go  on  tele- 
vision. 

P.  I  know,  9 :  00  o'clock. 

H.  Which  Is  his  solution  to  any  problem. 

P.  Do  you  believe  I  should  do  the  9:00 
o'clock  news? 

H.  On  this,  no. 

P.  I  don't  think  so  either. 

H.  I  said,  we  are  all  steeped  In  this,  but 
look  at  the  newspaper.  Where  is  the  Water- 
gate today? 

P.  Well  in  the  country  it  is  not  that  big. 
It  is  Just  a  little  bit  in  the  evening  news  and 
It  should  be  handled  as  a  news  story.  I  am 
not  going  to  go  on  and  say,  look,  we  are  in  a 
bell  of  a  shape.  It  will  be  a  big  news  story. 
It  will  be  a  big  story  for  a  couple  or  three 
weeks.  Let's  face  it, — 

H.  Yep,  that's  right. 

P.  But  it  is  not  going  to  be  at  the  moment. 
We  are  going  to  have  one  hell  of  a  time. 

Appendix  34.  Meeting.  The  President  and 
Petersen,  BOB  OfBce.  AprU  16,  1973.  (1:30- 
3:25  p.m.) 

Door  opening — walking 

Inaudible 

Inaudible 

P.  Yeah — I  always  come  here  in  the  after- 
noon (inaudible)  tied  up. 

HP.  That's  (inaudible)  great. 

P.  Well — I  always  ran  upstairs — ^that's  why 
I'm  a  little  panting. 

HP.  ( inaudible )  stopped  smoking 

P.  I  get  my  exercise.  Sit  down — sit  down. 

HP.  Four  months  ago  I  couldn't  run  up  th» 
stairs. 

P.ReaUy? 

HP.  Yeah. 

P.  WbAt's  your  age  (inaudible)  ? 

HP.  62,  sir. 

P.  My  my  you've  got  some  great  years  ahectd 
of  you.  (inaudible) 

HP.  (Laughter)  I  stopped  mnoklng  about 
■Iz  years  ago. 

P.  Bight. 

HP.  And  it  didn't  make  any  difference  then. 
I  didn't  feel— 


P.  Yeah.  Let  me  get  to  two  quick  questions 
before  you  give  me  whatever  you've  got.  Three 
questions— one  very  fundamental  that  (in- 
audible) perhaps  the  first  two  are  related. 
I  (Inaudible)  Dean,  first  Magruder,  with  the 
Information  that  I  know,  it  seems  to  me  that 
I've  got  to  tell  the  (inaudible)  something 
about  what's  been  done  (Inaudible)  where  it 
would  be  worse. 

What's  your  reaction  to  that?  We  got  to  be 
sure  that  when  people  ask  us  later  that  we 
didn't — these  people  that  are  out  (Inaudible) . 

HP.  I  think  so.  We're 

P.  Would  that  affect  your  case  at  all? 

HP.  I'd  like  that  not  to  be  done  until  we 
conclude  the  (Inaudible) 

P.  With  respect  to? 

HP.  Plea. 

P.  Depending  on  the  plea  now  (Inaudible) 

HP.  We  are  trying  to  get  the  plea  down. 
His  lawyers  are — reluctant  on  two  grounds. 
One,  whether  Judge  Sirica  is  Just  going  to 
lower  the  boom  on  him. 

P.  Yeah. 

HP.  And  clap  him  in  Jail  Immediately. 

P.  Right. 

HP.  So  well  have  to  see  Judge  Sirica  and 
see  if  we  can't  reach  some  understanding  of 
that.  All  we  would  request  la  that  he  not  be 
clapped  In  Jail  before  the  others  against 
whom  he's  testified. 

P.  Like  Mitchell  and  (inaudible) 

HP.  Go  to  Jail.  Secondly 

P.  Yes. 

HP.  Secondly,  his  lawyers  are  most  con- 
cerned about  what  action  the — Senator  Er- 
vln  and  his  Committee  will  take.  And  I  in- 
structed them  to  tell  his  lawyers  that  I'll  go 
talk  to  Senator  Ervin. 

P.  Is  that  your  intention? 

HP.  Well  that  is — yes,  sir,  I  think  we  can 
make  very  persuasive  arguments  on  a  fair 
trial  and  a  free  press  with  a  man  who  is 
pleading  guilty  and  is  a  potential  witness. 

P.  How  about  the  others? 

HP.  You  can't  guarantee  success. 

P.  What  about  the  others?  What  really  can 
you  do  in  this  case?  I  would  think  you'd  have 
a  hell  of  a  problem  on — like  getting  a  fair 
trial  for  Mitchell  on  this — and  If — in  case  the 
Ervln  Committee  moves  forward. 

HP.  I  think  this. 

P.  (Inaudible)  What  are  you  doing  to  do? 

HP.  Oh  I — that  would — In  effect  we'd  have 
to — what  I  propose  to  do  is  go  ask  Senator 
Ervln  to  hold  up.  To  get  him  . . . 

P.  He  won't  agree  with  It. 

HP.  If  he  doesn't  agree  we'll  Just  have  to  go 
our  separate  course. 

P.  There's  nothing  we  can  do  to — try  to  en- 
join the  conunlttee? 

HP.  I  don't  think  so.  Judge  Sirica's  even 
Instructed  all  those  people  to  cooperate  with 
the  Senate  Committee — (laughter).  (Inaudi- 
ble) very  far  with  him. 

P.  That's  (inaudible) — that's  before  (in- 
audible) . 

HP.  Ah. 

P.  Yeah. 

HP.  And  if  we  go  to — if  we  file  an  injunc- 
tion action  you  know,  we're  going  to  have  an- 
other Constitutional  confrontation  between 
the  Judiciary  and  the  committee. 

P.  But  you've  got  to  tell  Senator  Ervln 
that  his  continued  investigation  will  Jeop- 
ardize the  rights  of  the  defendants  and  also 
will  Jeopardize  the  possibilities  of  prosecu- 
tion. 

HP.  That's  right. 

P.  Understand — not  on  a  case  of  (inaudi- 
ble) but  (inaudible)  I'm  speaking  of  a  case 
of  Mitchell. 

HP.  Precisely  right. 

P.  It  would  well — I  would  think,  seriously 
Jeopardize  your  chances  on  the  prosecution. 
If  I  were  Mitchell's  attorney,  I  woiild  raise 
holy  hell  about  that,  wouldn't  you? 

3P.  Precisely  right;  yes  sir. 

P.  I  think  he  will. 
'    HP.  Tes  sir.  And  of  course,  the  Delaney 


case  and  you  probably  remember  it  (In- 
audible) . 

P.  Oh  yeah.  The  Irish. 

HP.  Yes  sir. 

P.  What  happened  there? 

HP.  Well  (inaudible)  we  requested  a  Com- 
mittee to  hold  off  and  they  did  not  and  as  a 
consequence  of  all  that  the  case  was  reversed 
on  the  basis  of  prejudicial  publicity  and  (in- 
audible) a  fair  trial. 

P.  What  was  the  name  of  that?  Knowland? 
Or- 

HP.  Delaney. 

P.  Delaney? 

HP.  Yes  sir. 

P.  He  was  an  Irishman.    (Inaudible) 

First,  (inaudible)— I  shouldn't  convict 
him — probably  not. 

HP.  I  honestly  don't  recall,  Mr.  President 
...   I   think   that   their    (inaudible)    .   .   . 

P.  Now,  the  second— The  second  is  this 
then  (inaudible)  that  I  think,  weU,  Just  Is 
Just,  to  say  we  discussed  It  so  we  got  the 
record  clear.  Use  the — my  now  charge  rep- 
resenting me  in  this  thing.  In  other  words— 
you  understand  now,  you're  talking  only  to 
me. 

HP.  Yes,  sir. 

P.  And  there's  not  going  to  be  anybody  else 
on  the  White  House  staff. 

HP.  Yes,  sir. 

P.  In  other  words.  I  am  acting  counsel  and 
everything  else.  I  don't  want  it  from  anybody 
else  (inaudible).  The  only  other  person  I 
possibly  could  think  of  would  be  Dick  Moore 
but  I,  he's  a  damn  good  guy. 

HP.  He's  a  valuable  man, 

P.  Huh? 

HP.  He's  a  valuable  man, 

P.  I  might  say  that  I— if  I  find  some  day— 
maybe  something  that  I  want  to  get  to  you 
but  I  am  Just  so  tied  up  I  may  ask  him  to  do 
It.  Will  that  be  all  right  with  you? 

HP.  Yes  sir. 

P.  You  have  confidence  In  him? 

HP.  Yes  sir. 

P.  Now  you  imderstand  he's  a  friend  of 
Mitchell's  and  a  friend  of  everybody  around 
here,  but  I  think  totally  trustworthy  and 
I  don't  think  you've  got  him  Involved  In 
the — with  this  damn  thing. 

HP.  There's  one  reservation  . . . 

P.  He  might  tell  somebody  else? 

HP.  No  sir.  .  .  .  and  well,  I'U  have  to  check 
it  out.  Yesterday,  last  evening,  at  my  home 
when  I  was  talking  to  SUbert,  we  went  Into 
the  .  .  .  One  of  them  mentioned  Dick  Moore. 
It  was  Just  a  slip  of  the  lip — no  place  in  the 
conversation,  and  I  meant  to  go  back  at 
them  and  ask  them  why  'cause  they  should 
not  know  him.  Ill  have  to  check  that  out 
with 

P.  Well  then  don't  (inaudible)— let's  Just — 
better  keep  it  with  me  then. 

HP.  All  right. 

P.  I  need  caution — I  don't  want  to — I  don't 
want  any  question  raised  on  this.  All  I — you 
have  told  me  now  that  you  do  not  want 
Magruder'B  (Inaudible)  to  have  him  canned 
today.  Correct? 

HP.  Today. 

P.  That's  right. 

HP.  I'll  get  back  to  you  on  that. 

P.  Because  I  told  you  that  he  has  to  go. 

HP.  Yes,  sir. 

P.  All  right,  but  you  think  It  might  Jeop- 
ardize your  chance  to  bargain  with  the  plea? 
Is  that  it? 

HP.  Yes,  sir. 

P.  How  could  we— It  do  that?  He  knows  he's 
going  to  have  to  go,  and  (inaudible) 

HP.  We  haven't  tied  that  down  yet. 

P.  Hmm? 

HP.  Tou  see,  I  mean  if  he  thinks  we're  be- 
ing—if  we  puU  the  string  too  tight  on  him 
before  these  other  things  are  tied  down.  We 
maybe  (Inaudible). 

P.  Now  that  you've  got  all  this  Informatlcm 
(Inaudible)  you  can  say  that  other  people 
know  as  well  as  Dean — I  (inaudible)  Dean — 
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what  we  do  about  him.  I  got  him  into  (In- 
audible)   this    morning   and    I   said   look    I 
think  I've  got  to  have  in  hand  your  resigna- 
tion. He's  writing  It  now. 
HP.  Right. 

P.  And  I  will  get  It  from  him  later  today 
and  I  dont  want  to  (inaudible)  him.  I  said 
I  don't  want  to— he  wanted  to  spend  a  week 
(inaudible)  write  one  that  would  not  be 
harmful  to  (Inaudible).  Well  I  know— I've 
got  to  have  It — and  obviously  he  can't  con- 
tinue as  Counsel.  Do  you  have  any  problems 
with  that? 

HP.  I  don't  have  any  problem  with  that. 
But  you  do,  because  that  Is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons that  I  wanted  you  to  see  Dean.  What 
you  do  between  you  and  Dean  Is  something 
else  with  a — other  than  what  the  prosecu- 
tion does — 

P.  My  point  was.  .  . 

HP.  .  .  .  The  prosecution  has  a  relationship 
where  if  we  as  the  prosecution  were  request- 
ing you  .  .  . 
P.  Oh. 

HP.  To  can  Dean  as  a  pressure  tactic. 
P.  Oh  (inaudible) .  I  see.  Why? 
HP.     But,    I    have    no    objection    to    your 
reaching  an  agreement  and   (inaudible)   are 
the  alternatives. 

P.  Yeah.  I  see — I  had  a  different  impres- 
sion last  night.  Remember  we  talked  and 
I — you  left  the  clear  impression  to  me  that 
you  didn't  think — you  said  (inaudible)  I 
said  wait. 

HP.  I,  yes,  because  I  need  a  lot  more  to — 
recommend  to  you  that  he  be — he  be  canned. 
P.  Whatever  (inaudible).  Suppose — put 
yourself  in  my  position  now — now  put  your- 
self in  that  you're  Counsel  to  the  President 
now — ^now  don't  be  on  the  prosecution  side — 
(Inaudible)  our  side.  Dean,  I  think,  wants  to 
have  his  resignation  effective  after  he  has 
made  his  deal  with  you.  Now  (Inaudible) 
the  prosecution. 

Now — query — should  I  allow  him  to  do 
that?  I'm  President  and  I  know  what  the — 
I  know  what  his  situation  is.  If  you  were 
I»resldent  (inaudible). 

HP.  As  President  I  would  take  his  resigna- 
tion and 

P.  You  would. 

HP.  Yes.  As  prosecutor  I  would  do  some- 
thing different.  But  from  your  point  of  view 
I  don't  think  you  can  sit  on  it.  I  think  we 
have  the  Information  under  control  but  that's 
a  dangerous  thing  to  say  in  this  city. 
P.  Ah. 

HP.  And  if  this  information  comes  out  I 
think  that  you  should  have  his  resignation 
and  It  should  be  effective.  We  both  lust  (in- 
audible). 

P.  There's  this.  This  is  something  that 
we're  going— you  know — probably  great  dif- 
ference of  opinion  In  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice (inaudible).  More  Important  for  the 
Department  of  Justice  Is  (inaudible).  Presi- 
dency have  (Inaudible)  as  a  result  of  some 
diligent  efforts  its  own  ( inaudible ) .  Now  with 
(inaudible)  I  don't  have  to  announce  the  (In- 
audible) .  We  have  a  situation  where  the  U.S. 
Attorney.  In  effect,  the  (Inaudible)  thing 
when  the  President  has  to  go  in  and  exolalu 
(inaudible).  ^ 

HP.  (Inaudible)  for  a  purpose. 
P.  Yeah  but— see — I  don't  (inaudible)  the 
damn  sure  (Inaudible). 

HP.  Yeah.  The 

P.  Yeah.  See  what  I  am  getting  at  is  this 
The  only  things  that  I  would  say— I  can  say 
that  I  (inaudible)  and  I've  got  this  informa- 
tion and  the  case  has  been  broken  and  I've 
got  to  say  that  and  If   the  Department  of 
Justice  Is  going  to  (inaudible)  I've  got  to 
HP.  Well  that  I'd  do. 
P.  I've  got  to  be  able  to  say  this. 
HP.  And  we  don't  have  any  objection  to 
that. 

P.  All  right. 
HP.  A    m 


p.  When  do  you  want  me  to.  When  can  I 
say  this? 

HP.  (Inaudible)  always  say  shy.  But  what 
we  want  to  tie  It  to  Is  the  Magruder  plea. 

P.  Yeah  but  I've  got  to  say  It  before  he 
pleads.  I've  got . . . 

HP.  Cant  you  say — yes — but  can't  you 
make  the  announcements? 

P.  Well  why  don't  you  (Inaudible)  Ma- 
gruder (Inaudible) 
HP.  It  depends  on  the  negotiations. 
P.  They're  going  to  believe  this  (inaudi- 
ble) if  it  breaks  today.  I  don't  want — you  and 
I  don't  want  the  Washington  Pest  to  break 
it. 

HP.  No  sir. 

P.  And  after  all — we  have  broken  this — you, 
the  Department  of  Justice,  damn  it — you 
see — demonstrated  that  the  Judicial  system 
does  work— isn't  that  right?— sometimes  it 
takes  time. 

HP.  I'd  say  that's  correct.  "^ 

P.  But  it  does  work. 
HP.  A— a. 

P.  You  see  I  can't  have  Magruder  go  into 
open  court  and  then  I  come  m  laying  (inau- 
dible) out  of  this  and  that  the  other  thing. 
Id  like  to  explain  (inaudible) . 

HP.  No — that's  not  what  I  had  in  mind. 
P.  I've  got  to  (Inaudible).  Before  Magru- 
der— as  a  matter  of  fact,  why  not  today? 
What  I  had  In  mind  is  that  I  would — would 
go  out  with  you — and  at  that  point  answer 
any  questior.s.  And  I  would  say  (Inaudible) 
and  talk  about  any  individuals  and  so  forth 
and  so  on — that  are — broad  ranging — and 
you  know — proceedings  going  on.  I  cant  fur- 
nish you  right  this  (inaudible)  in  your  own 
minds  'tU  you  see  what  you  come  up  with, 
what  we  can  do.  Now  then,  of  course,  after 
that  (Inaudible)  they  aren't  going  to  object 
to  that  I'm  sure — there  will  be  plenty  of 
kudos  and  glory  (inaudible)  Just  fine. 
HP.  (Inaudible). 

P.  (Inaudible)  something,  but  the  need,  as 
you  see,  we've  got  to  show  that  the  President 
takes  the  Initiative.  When  I  get  backed  up 
here  as  this,  Henry,  I  can't  be  here  (in- 
audible). 

HP.  You're  absolutely  right,  and  my  only 
hesitancy  if  that's  what  you  sense  Is  this — 
what  we  do  can't  be  counter-productive.  If 
It  serves  to  put  us  out  in  front  and  serves 
also  to  cause  cooperating  witnesses  to  with- 
draw   them   It's   counter-productive. 

P.  Which  is  (inaudible).  You're  talking 
about  (inaudible)? 

HP.    And    Magruder    and    Dean    and    who 
could  tie  it  down. 
P.  Yeah. 

HP.  You  know  with  Dean  and  Magruder. 
You  know  we  have  two  potential  witnesses — 
only  one  who  has  agreed  to  be  a  witness 
and  .  .  . 

P.    On    Dean.    I    guess   perhaps   you    have 
mixed  emotions  on  that  as  to  (Inaudible)  — 
that  might — my  getUng  his  resignation  to- 
day might  affect  to  tie  It  down  too. 
HP.  Yes  sir. 

P.  You  feel  very  strongly  about  that. 
HP.  Yes  sir. 

P.  Well  let  me  put  It  this  way — suppose 
I  get  his  resignation  dated  today  and  he 
hands  It  to  me  and  I'll  say,  John,  this  resig- 
nation is  accepted  the  moment  that  you 
put  any  (Inaudible)  with  this  (maudlble). 
That — that — you  see  if  I  .  .  . 

HP.  I  have  no  objection  to  your  taking  his 
resignation  immediately. 
P.  Yes. 

HP.  My  problem  is  with  the  announcement. 
P.   Oh — we  covUdn't  announce  it  to   (In- 
audible) 

HP.  I  could  teU  him  and  I  could  teU  his 
counsel.  Well  on  that  sort  of  relaUonshlp 
between  you  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  And  I  doo't  even  intervene  in  that. 
You're  got  no  right  to  sit  down  here,  talk 
to  us  and  expect  me  not  to  ask  for  your 


resignation.  That  doesn't  bother  me.  It's  the 
announcement  part  that  bothers  me,  be- 
cause .  . . 

P.  All  right,  fine  what  now?  How  do  you 
see— how  do  you  visualize  all  that  we  can 
get  to  keep  ahead  of  the  curve  with  re- 
gard to  the  announcement  on  this — on  the 
Magruder  thing  and  so  forth.  Can  we  make 
any  announcement  today  about  your  activ- 
ity— your  position  and — well  I— no  that'll 
tip   everybody   off— is    that    the   problem? 

HP.  Well  I  think  so.  The  meeting  could 
(inaudible)  seems  to  me  is — what  about 
Klelndlenst? — its  an  expression  of  dissatis- 
faction on   your  part    (inaudible). 

P.  O  that's  right — that's  right.  You've  got 
to  .  .  . 

HP.  How  do  you  handle  it? 

P.  (Inaudible)  where  he  wants  them  to 
(inaudible).  Get  it  done(?)  and  get  it  done 
today. 

HP.  ni  call  him. 

P.  (Inaudible)  out. 

HP.  Oh  I  can't  say  hes  with  'em.  We're 
all  outside  in  a  storm. 

P.  But  this- whafs  (inaudible)  think  of 
this? 

HP.  Personally,  (Inaudible)  well  I've  been 
(Inaudible)  and  have  advised  the  Jury  of 
that  fact  and  two  that  Gray,  from  what 
ntus  who  has  (inaudible)  of  the  (maudl- 
ble) over  there  has  to  go  in  to  see  Sirica. 

P.  I  don't  think  (inaudible)  that's  (In- 
audible). 

HP.  That's  (inaudible).  I  don't  think  he 
will  do  anything  unless  it's  in  the  current 
(Inaudible)  of  proceeding  he's  in  (Inaudi- 
ble). I  cant  conceive  a  point  which  of  Titus 
and— If  there — 

P.   This  timing  thing  I   think   is  terribly 
Important  you  know. 
HP.  I  think  it  is. 

P.   Can't   have   the   President- after   all- 
after  all  these  months  and  what  we've  gone 
through  and  now  once  I  have  learned  some- 
thing of  it  I  say  "bah." 
HP.  No — no.  Well. 
P.  Better  we. 

HP.  I  think  we  ought  to  talk  .of  alterna- 
tives in  general  terms. 

P.  We  can't.  No.  the  announcement — what 
I  had  in  mind  would  be  (inaudible)  an- 
nouncement—still to  the  (Inaudible)  going 
to  name  several  other  people  who  were  in- 
volved .  .  .  (inaudible)  because  of  the  peo- 
ple named  (inaudible)  language  used.  (In- 
audible) some  people  (inaudible)  Judgment 
(inaudible)  matter  for  the  President  (in- 
audible) special,  I'm  going  to  caU  him  spe- 
cial counsel  (Inaudible)  this  case  (inaudi- 
ble) possibility  before  he  walks  Into  that 
open  court  (inaudible)  can't  get  to  that 
today  (inaudible)  meeting  with  (inaudible)? 
H.P.  (Inaudible)  question.  (Inaudible)  I 
told  him  one,  I  would  be  willing  to  go  (in- 
audible) and  advise  his  lawyers  of  that  fact 
and  two  that  they — and  by  that  I  mean  Titus 
who  has  the  best  relationship  with  Sirica 
over  there — is  going  to  have  to  wait  and  see 
Sirica,  ah — 
P.  (Inaudible) 

HP.  That's  a  problem.  That's  a  risk  we 
would  have  to  take.  I  don't  think  he  will. 
I  don't  think  he  will  do  anything  unless  it  Is 
in  the  context  of  a  proceeding  in  his  court. 
I  can't  concelx-e  of  him  urging  the  (inaudi- 
ble) of  Titus  and  (Inaudible) . 

P.   (Inaudible)   timing  on  this  is  terribly 
important  you  know,  because — 
HP.  I  understand  it  is. 

P.  You  can't  have  the  press — after  all  these 
months  and  what  we  have  gone  through  and 
all.  Once,  I  find  something  out — I  say — ACT! 
Better  we  .  .  . 

HP.  Well,  I  think  we  ought  to  talk  of  (In- 
audible) In  more  general  terms.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

P.  You  can't.  No — the  announcement— 
what  I   had  In  mind   would    be — the   an- 
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nouncement — stick  to  developments  and  If 
he's  golog  to  name — several  other  people 
were  Involved  (Inaudible)  other  people — 
then  my  concern — were  wrong  and  (Inaudi- 
ble) abuse  and  something  has  been  charged. 
And  that  the  President  (Inaudible) — I'm 
going  to  tell  them  that  the  (inaudible) 
Counsel  has  resigned. 

HP.  Why  can't  you  not  have  Zlegler  make 
a  statement  that — a — well — that  you  as  the 
President  have  taken  It  upon  yourself  to 
personally  Inquire  into  the  Watergate  situa- 
tion. 
P.  All  right — what  else? 
HP.  And. 

P.  That  I  designated  Henry  Petersen  as  my 
special  counsel? 

HP.  That's  fine — and  that — particular  (in- 
audible) been  made  that  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  disclose,  but  there  have  been  major 
developments. 

P.  Say  that  the  President  has  done  (inau- 
dible)— Sunday — but  I've  been  in  it  for  two 
weeks  actually  now  and  it's  (inaudible)  hap- 
pened there  (inaudible)  incidentally  (Inau- 
dible)— a  month  ago  I  got  Dean  in  and  said 
(Inaudible)  a  report  (Inaudible)  Camp  D&- 
vid  and  write  a  report.  The  report  was  not 
frankly  accurate.  Well  it  was  accurate  but 
it  was  not  full.  And  he  tells  me  the  reason  it 
wasn't  full,  was  that  he  didn't  know. 
Whether  that  Is  true  or  not  I  don't  know. 
Although  It  wasn't  I'm  told.  But  I  am  satis- 
fied with  it  and  I  think  I've  read  enough  in 
the  (Inaudible)  (inaudible)  papers  up  here. 
So  then  I  put  Ehrlicbman  to  work  on  it. 

Ehrllchman  then  worked  for  two  weeks 
and  he  got  materials  together  which — vir- 
tually— this  Is  before — he  got  together  a  case 
basically  hypothetical — based  on — without 
orders — without  knowing  what  the  hell  Ma- 
gruder  was  going  to  say,  which  is  (inaudible) 
what  led  to  these  same  conclusions.  Oet  my 
point?  (Inaudible)  called  Klelndlenst  on 
Satiu^ay,  (inaudible)  before  Klelndlenst 
(inaudible)  and  said  look  I've  got  this.  Sat- 
urday afternoon  Magruder,  as  you  know  came 
in.  So  we've  seen — we  got  the  wire  about 
the  same  time  but  I — if  it — it's  a  pretty 
good  record  in  that  respect.  Because  I  had 
worked  (inaudible)  I  said  now  damn  it  get 
these  facts. 

HP.  It  was  Friday,  you  say,  sir? 
P.    (Inaudible)    Friday— Friday   the   thir- 
teenth I  guess. 

P.    Friday    the     thirteenth — but    was    It 
Friday? 
HP.  Yes  sir. 
P.  Are  you  (inaudible) 
HP,  Yes  sir,  because  I  was  down  on  my 
boat  (inaudible) 

P.  Well — what  could  (Inaudible)  I  could  say 
that  in  the  past  (inaudible)  the  President — 
the  President  for  the  past  twp  weeks  con- 
ducted a  personal  investigation  Into  this 
(Inaudible)  have  used  Ehrlicbman.  and  a, 
where  as  Eairllchman  is  involved  In  a  way 
that  you  might  be  (inaudible)  absolutes 
(inaudible) — absolutely  Impeccable  going 
after  facts. 

HP.  Well  I'm  concerned  about  that  because 
of  a  .  .  . 
P.  If  John  is  not  .  .  . 
HP.  (Inaudible)  Ehrlicbman 
P.  Huh? 

HP.  In  connection  with  Ehrlicbman,  I've 
got  to  point  out  something  to  you. 
P.  Yeah. 

HP.  You'll  recall,  one  of  the  things  that 

Dean  saya  about  Ehrlicbman   and — he  was 

Instructed  by  Ehrlicbman  to  deep  six  certain 

documents  that  he  found  in  Hunt's  office. 

P.  Yeah. 

HP.  And  that  he  thought  better  of  that  and 
gave  it  to  Pat  Oray. 
P.  Right. 

HP.  WeU — several  months  ago  1  asked  Pat 
Gray — a  very  casual  conversation — did  you 
ever  receive  any  documents  from  John  Dean. 
(Inaudible)  Oray  tells  me  was  that  he  did 
not  and  be  aaid  no.  And  I  just  let  It  go  at 
that. 


P.  My  God. 

HP.  Thereafter  I  heard  he  had  also  told 
Fred  Fielding  that  be  bad  given  certain 
documents  to  Oray. 

P.  Who  told  you — Dean? 
Dean  told  me  he  also  had  told  Fielding — 
Fred  Fielding.  When  I  leave  here  I'm  going 
to  stop  by  Fred's  office  and  talk  to  him.  To- 
day I  went  up  to  see  Oray.  Well  I  asked  him, 
he  said  that  was  absolutely  untrue.  He  said 
I  have  never  received  anything  from  Hunt's 
office  except  through  the  Agency.  Dean  never 
gave  me  anything.  So  I'm  going  back  to  Dean 
on  it,  and  I'm  gonna  leave  here  and  talk  to 
Fielding,  and  see  what  his  story  is  on  It. 
Incidentally,  I  have  no  (Inaudible)  that 
Fielding  is  involved.  I  Just  wane  to  know 
what  Dean  told  him  about  this, 

P.  Well  I  don't  know,  but  you  better  ask 
Ehrlicbman,  too. — Dean  (inaudible) 
HP.  We  wUl  ask  all  of  them.  .  . 
P.  He  was  the  one  who  was  supposed  to 
have  (inaudible)  and  then  told  me  I  said 
what  the  hell's  the  story  on  this.  He  said 
that  was  never  done.  He  said  we  were  Just 
talking  about — what  the  hell  is  this?  In  fact, 
let  me  point  out  what  I  know — ^for  whatever 
it's  worth  because  I  did  conduct  my  Ir  es- 
tlgation  after  I  got  this  from  you.  I  said 
what  Is  this  for — what  la  this  stuff.  He  said — 
basically,  let  me  Just  say,  what's  been  done 
and  the  wiretapping  material  and  all  that 
business — all  of  that  was,  of  course,  turned 
over  to  the  (inaudible) . 

(Inaudible)  in  the  safe  also,  were  doc- 
uments— dociunents  that  had  no  relation  to 
the  Watergate  whatever.  They  were  what 
they  political  documents. 

They  said — he  said  we  Just  sealed  that  up 
and, 
HP.  (Inaudible)  Oray 

P.  (Inaudible)  then  you  have  both  Ehr- 
licbman and  (inaudible).  Word  against 
Ehrllchman's  and  Dean's. 

HP.  Maybe  Dean — maybe  Oray  has  to  stim- 
ulated his  recollection — maybe  he  got  an 
envelope  that  he  never  opened.  Strange  as 
that  may  seem.  But  be  said  categorically  no. 
P.  WeU  he's  right  In  saying  any  documents 
about  this  case  apparently. 

HP. -That's  right  and  I  explained  to  blm 
that  these  were  not  documents  relating  to 
Watergate,  and  he  said  I  never  got  a  thing. 
In  this  crisis,  atmosphere  that  denied  it.  be 
denied  it  (inaudible)  two  months  ago  when 
I  asked  him  casually.  I  don't  know  (inau- 
dible)  to  reconcile  that,  that.  ,  . 

P.  How  do  you  reconcile  that?  How  the 
hell   are   you   going   to   reconcile   that? 

HP.  Well,  I  guess  we  (Inaudible).  Ebrllcb- 

man,  at  some  stage   (inaudible)   under  oath 

on  It.  For  one  thing,  we'd  better  get  Fielding 

(inaudible). 

(Inaudible).  Call  the  Director  of  the  FBI? 

H  J".  We  may  have  to. 

P.  (Inaudible)  it's  worth,  because  Ehrllch- 
man tells  the  same  story.  I  think  Oray  did 
get  something.  And  probably  destroyed  It. 
H.P.  Probably  (Inaudible)  he  did. 
P.  My  suggestion  Is  that — I  mean — I  have 
alerted — I  have  a  suggestion — I  think  you 
better  talk  with  Ehrlicbman. 
HP.  All  right. 

P.    Because    Ehrllchman's    recollection    la 
that— he — I  think  he  thinks  he  (Inaudible)  — 
you  better  tell  him — better  tell  blm  what 
Oray  has  told  you  though. 
HP.  (Inaudible). 

P.  (Inaudible)  now  this  Is  what  he  says 
and  It  may  be  that  Oray  just  hasn't  any 
recollection  of  what  the  bell  It  was  and 
thought  this  was — well  If  It's  not  related  to 
this  case  and  fearful  there  la  no  place  for 
political  stuff  In  the  FBI — that  maybe  was 
what  be  was  thinking  of.  I  dont  know — 
I  don't  know  what  the  hell  the  Justification 
was — he  could  have — then  he  might  be  a 
rationale  if  there  Is  a  rationale. 
Oray  says  be  didn't  get  anything? 
HP.  Gray  said  be  didn't  (inaudible). 


I  think  that  (inaudible)  all  this  down  In 
this  notebook. 

P.  Ob. 

H.P.  I  don't  think  there's  anything  here 
that  I  didn't  tell  you  yesterday  except 
Strachan  came  In  this  morning. 

P.  Yeah. 

H.P.  And  be  was  warned  of  his  rights  and 
despite  considerable  fencing  be  didn't  want 
to  answer  any  questions.  So  they've  sent  him 
out  and  told  him  to  get  a  lawyer  and  come 
on  back  this  afternoon. 

P.  Oh  be  pled  self-incrimination? 

HP.  No— they  didn't  meet  In  Grand  Jury.  It 
was  Just  a  pre-appearance  Interview  and  they 
sent  blm  out  to  get  a  lawyer.  He  didn't  want 
to  talk  about  it. 

P.  Ob. 

HP.  So  he  Is  coming  back — supposed  to 
come  back  this  afternoon  with  counsel. 

P.  He's  not  talking?  I  thought  he  was 
going  to  testify. 

H.P.  Whether  or  not  he — well  be  may 
testify — but  at  this  point. 

P.  Why  didn't  be  have  his  Uwyer  with 
blm  this  morning? 

HP.  Apparently  he  didn't  think  It  was 
necessary — You  see  he  appeared  before  the 
Grand  Jury  last  week. 

P.  Yeah. 

BF.  And  the  questions  asked  were  very 
easy — frankly,  they  were  about  political  con- 
tribution violations  and  whether  or  not — 
Hunt  and  Liddy  and  (inaudible)  expected 
to  be  more  of  the  same. 

P.  All  right,  the  point  .  .  .  (Inaudible). 
Take  this  situation  about  this  deep  six  thing. 

HP.  Yes,  sir, 

P.  Is  that  enough  to  bang  Ehrllchman  on? 

HP.  No  sir— I  don't  think  It  Is.  Well  (In- 
audible)  my  point  .  .  . 

P.  WeU  Ehrlicbman  says  deep  six  It,  I 
mean,  he  says  we  were  talking  about  this 
and  Dean  says  (inaudible)  put  it  In.  (Ex- 
pletive removed)  all  it  Is  (Inaudible)  is  Just 
a  (inaudible)  with  the  damn  Bureau  again. 
(Expletive!) 

HP.  WeU.  that's  a  .  .  . 

P.  (Inaudible)  I  pray  to  God  (inaudi- 
ble). Don't  let  me  Judge  between  these 
guys — these  two  guys? 

HP.  Okay.  The  second  thing  I  wanted  to 
mention  to  you,  Mr.  President.  You  asked 
whether  or  not  there  was  any  problem  about 
having  the  (inaudible).  I  don't  think  there 
is.  But  there  Is  this  situation  you  should  b» 
aware  of. 

P.  Yeah. 

HP.  Part  of  Magruder's  testimony  goes 
to  the  obstruction  of  Justice — suborinatlon 
of  perjury,  and  be  says  that  lawyers  were 
Involved,  and  Mardlan  was  Involved  and 
that  be  ciUtured  bis  testimony,  cross-ex- 
amined him  on  't.  Dean  was  (inaudible) 

P.  Yeah. 

HP.  Ab. 

P.  Pardon  me.  Dean  coached  blm  too? 

HP.  Yes  sir. 

P.  On  that. 

HP.  Both  of  them. 

HP.  Then,  after  be  appeared  Dean  called 
and  said  you  know  what  went  on?  And 
I  said,  well,  (Inaudible)  a  good  witness  In 
bis  own  behalf,  but,  the  Jury  Just  was  unable 
to  swallow  .  .  . 

P.  The  story  .  .  . 

HP.  That  be  or  anybody  else  was  (In- 
audible) . 

P.  You  told  (inaudible). 

HP.  The  amount  of  money.  Yes,  Sir. 

P.  Now  why  the  heU  didn't  Dean  teU 
me  that? 

HP.  That — but  In  any  event  I  guess — the 
Grand  Jury  did  believe  blm  on  that. 

P.  (Expletive.) 

HP.  At  that  pcHnt— that  was  In  the  ooutm 
of  the  Inquiry,  because  be  was  allegedly  de- 
veloping for  you  as  President's  Counsel  to 
keep  you  Informed  of  what  was  going  on. 

P.  He  Bald  that — bs  (inaudible). 
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HP.  But  Magruder  says  then  Dean  called 
Magruder  and  said — you  passed.  I  have 
talked  to  Petersen — you  passed  in  your  Grand 
Jury  appearance.  Now  the  .  .  . 

P.  What  did  you  tell  Magruder  (inaudible)  ? 
HP.  Dean? 
P.  Dean — I'm  sorry. 

HP.  I  told  Dean  that  be  made  a  good  wit- 
ness in  bis  own  behalf. 

P.  But  the  Jury  didn't  believe  him? 
HP.  But  the  Jury  had  some  difficulty  in 
accepting    the    story    with    respect    to    the 
money — that  is — that  anyone  could  .  .  . 
P.  Oh  you  mean  the  money  for  the  bugging 
HP.  (Inaudible)  hundred  thousand  dollars 
and  not  ask  what  the  hell  Llddy  was  doing 
with  it,  which  Is  what  Magruder  was  testi- 
fying to. 

P.  OK— go  ahead. 

HP.  Dean  then  calls  Magruder,  according 
to  Magruder,  and  says  Petersen  says  you've 
passed.  Now  that  has  great  relevance  in 
terms  of  the  subornation  of  perjury  charge. 
And  the  possibilities  are  .  .  . 

P.  WeU,  when  (Inaudible)  after— Dean 
said,  you  passed? 

HP,  Yeah — the  posslbUity  is  that  I  could 
be  witness. 

P.  Dean  told  Magruder — you  passed.  That's 
what  Magruder  says. 
HP.  That's  right. 

P.  So  you — and  that — bow's  that  Involve 
subornation  and  perjury?  Oh,  I  see. 

HP.  See  they  previously  could  engage  In 
the  cultured   story — then   go  In.   Dean   was 
party  to  that.  After  he  testifies.  Dean  calls 
me  and  says  how  did  be   do?   I  teU   him. 
Dean    then    passes    it    on    to    Magruder,    in 
effect — and  "I  told  you  it  would  be  all  right 
if  you  Just  testify  the  way  we  said.  Petersen 
says  you  passed."  I — conceivably,  I  could  be 
a  witness  on  that  issue. 
P.  But 
HP.  Sllbert 
P.  Is? 

HP.  No,  no  sii^-be  la  not  (Inaudible) .  (In- 
audible) it. 

P.  (Inaudible)  not  supposed  to  talk  to 
you — and  you  were  not  supposed  to  tell  Dean 
(Inaudible). 

HP.  I  didn't  teU  b*m  (Inaudible) . 

P.  He's  conducting  an  investigation  for 
the  President. 

HP.  That's  right. 

P.  Dammit,  I'm  entitled  to  know  this. 

HP.  And  I  can  tell  under  the  rule 

P.  Yeah. 

HP.  Those  that  (inaudible)  to  the  extent 
that  it's  necessary  to  discharge  my  obllgaUon 

P.  Yeah. 

HP.  And  I  didn't  teU  him  any  testimony 
In  any  event. 

P.  I  see. 

HP.  I  told  him  what  occurred,  that  Is  to 

say  the  Grand  Jury  didn't  believe  his  story 

yes  he  was  a  good  witness  on  bis  own  behalf 

P.  That's  light. 

HP.  But  I  don't  think.  That's 

P.  You  characterized  it  rather  than  give 
bim  the  substance  of  it. 

HP.  That's  right.  That's  right. 

P.  OK.  (Inaudible)  on— may  I  have  that 
piece  of  paper  please. 

HP.  Yes  sir 

P.  This  is  on  Haldeman  and  Ehrlicbman? 

HP.  Yes  sir 

P.  Right? 

HP.  And  incidentally,  you  asked  for  Ool- 
Boa.  We  have  very  little  on  Colson.  Colson's 
alleged  to  have  been  putting  pressure  on  as 
a  member  of  the  White  House  staff, 

P.  Yeab.  I  know— I  have  beard  that  part 
of  It 
HP.  But  that's  all. 

P.  Well  listen  I  know  all  that,  but  I  dont 

know  whether  It's  buU.  But  everybody  put 

pressure  on,  but  the  point  la  whether  or  not 

Colson  and/or  Haldeman  put  It  on  for  money 

HP.  We  don't  know  that. 

P.  That's  the  point. 
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HP.  We  don't  know. 

P.  Colson  denies  (t — and  Haldeman  denies 
it.  Haldeman  says  be  wanted  it  for  one  pur- 
poae  and  Colson  wanted  It  for  another  pur- 
pose. Colson  xised  the  word  O'Brien  at  one 
time  I  understand. 

HP.  I  don't  know — we  don't  know  that. 
If  we  learn  that  that's  going  to  be  very  dam- 
aging piece  of  Information  because  our  in- 
formation Is  that  O'Brien  was  a  specific 
target  of — 
P.  Hhm? 

HP.  The  Llddy  operation. 
P.  See — I  dont  know — I  don't. 
HP.  But  we  don't  know  that. 
P.  O'Brien- what  the  hell — (Inaudible)  an- 
other— or  Colson — it  must  be — I  have  heard 
that  O'Brien — you  told  me  that  I  think — you 
must  have  told  me  that — or   (inaudible)  — 
about  somebody   had   said   get    (inaudible) 
Mitchell — Dean  said — or  Dean — it  must  have 
been  Dean  then — Dean  said  that — seiid  Ma- 
gruder had  said  that  Mitchell  said  get  the 
stuff  on  O'Brien.  Is  that  correct?  Does  that 
have  a  (inaudible)  ? 
HP.  I  don't  know  that. 
P.  Does  that  ring  a  bell? 
HP.  I  don't  know  that.  No,  Sir. 
P.  Well  put  it  down — if  it's  relevant — some- 
body   ought    to    think — I    beard    something 
about  O'Brien. 

HP.  Is  it- it  is  true  In  this  sense  that 
O'Brien  was  allegedly  the  target  of  the  Llddy 
operation  which  was  being  financed  with  the 
blessing  of  Mitchell  and  Magruder  and  Dean. 
It's  true  in  that  context. 
P.  Oh  I  see. 

HP.  But  I  don't  have  it  specifically  from 
anyone  of  them. 

P.  Hhmm.  You  don't  have  it  on  Colson — I 
hope  not. 

HP.  No  sir — I  don't  have  it  on  Colson — 
now  we  are  going  to  interview  Howard,  who 
is  a — 

P.  Dick  Howard? 
HP.  Yes  sir. 

P.  What  do  you  have  him  on? 
HP.     Just     on     Colson's     activities — you 
know — whether  we  can  tie  any  of  this  down 
with  respect  to — 

P.  He's  a  clean  guy  I  think — I  think — I 
hope  so. 

HP.  Well — only  as  a  witness — we  have 
nothing  against  him — we  look  (inaudible). 

P.  So,  as  far  as  this  thing  you  don't  have 
that  on  Colson? 
HP.  No  sir. 

P.  WeU  who  is  it?  1  saw  so  many  people 
over  the  past  (inaudible)  1  was  sure  that  you 
told  me  or  maybe  Dean  did — Dean — Dean 
speaks  rather  freely  at  the  moment.  I  guess 
he  may  have  told  me  about — he  seems  to 
know  everything  about  Magruder  and  this 
kind  of  thing.  Now  (Inaudible)  telUng  me 
about  what  they  have  on  Colson.  You  sure 
you  didn't  talk  to  someone  about  that? 

HP.  Yes  sir.  At  that  point  that's  all  I 
know.  And  I  Jxist  discussed  this  with  Earl 
Sllbert  before  we  came  up  here. 

P.  Nothing  afterwards  on  Colson— ^otbln 
on  the  aftermath.  ^~ 

HP.  No  sir. 
P.  Nothing  on?         — 

HP.  AUegatlons  that  Colson's  Involved  but 
we  have  nothing  qjeclfic. 

P.  No,  no,  no — I  understand  that.  What's 
the  situation  on  one  other  thing  her«.  (In- 
audible) I  want  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  it 
if  I  can,  so. 

HP.  If  it  weren't  for  the  subject,  then, 
otherwise  we  could — 

P.  I  want  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this. 
What  Is  the  situation  on — come  to — let  me 
come  to  Magruder  again.  You  don't  think 
you  could  get  new  evidence — you  would  not 
mind — would  you  mind  that  release  you 
talked  about — with  Zlegler  in  working  out — 
see  If  he  could  work  out  some  sort  of  a  state- 
ment or  do  you  prefer  to  go  on  (inaudible) 
not  work  work  out  a  statement?  It's  gonna 


involve  you.  that's  the  point.  (Inaudible)  I 
got  the  point  that  you  feel  that  you  could 
say  that.  There  have  been  some  major  devel- 
opments in  the  case,  and  the  past  few  weeks, 
the  President  has  been  conducting  his  own 
investigation. 

HP.  I  think  that's  fine,  and  I  wholly  sup- 
port that. 
P.  Yeah. 

HP.  The   only  reservation   I   have. 
P.  You  dont  want  to  put  your  name  in 
It  yet. 
HP.  Well  I  don't  have — that's  up  to  you. 
P.  I  thought  you  said  Sunday. 
HP.  I  don't  have  any  objection  to  that. 
P.  Sunday.  Because  — 
HP.  I  don't  want  the — 
P.  Because — 

HP.  I  dont  want  the  (Inaudible)  defend- 
ants named. 
P.  What? 

HP.  I  dont  want  the  punitive  defendants 
named. 

P.  Oh,  of  course  not. 
HP.  (Inaudible) ,  and  I  don't — 
P.  Walt  a  minute — then  how  do  I  get  you 
into  It? 

HP.  You  Just — 

P.  And  Klelndlenst  out?  Because  of  alle- 
gations that  have  been  made,  Klelndlenst 
has  removed  himself  from  the  case,  can  we 
say?— Well  how  you  want  me  to  handle 
Klelndlenst? 

HP.  Well  I  think  that's  terribly  sensitive. 
Mr.  President. 

P.  How  do  we —What  do  I  say  then  about 
you?  That  Henry  Petersen  Is  acting  as  the 
President's  Special  Counsel?  Can  I  say  It  that 
way? 
HP.  Yes.  you  can  say  It  that  way. 
P.   (Inaudible.) 

HP.  And  I  think  Just  refuse  any  direct 
questions  with  respect  to  Klelndlenst. 

P.  Then  Sunday— Sunday — he  has  met  at 
great   length    with    Henry   Petersen   who    is 
acting  as  Special  Counsel  at  this  time. 
HP.  I  think. 
P.  Hh?  No? 

HP.    I    think    they — that   my   concern    Is 
(Inaudible). 
P.  First,  your  concern  is — 
HP.  Concerns  are :  One.  if  you  say  there  are 
major  developments  and  then  you — you  leave 
the  Innuendo. 
P.  Yeab. 

HP.    That   Klelndlenst   was   out — It   looks 
like  Klelndlenst  is  a  defendant. 
P.  I  get  it. 

HP.  So  we  ought  to  avoid  that.  The  second 
thing  is  that  we  can't — we  can't  expound  on 
that. 

P.  All  right  (inaudible) . 

HP.  Why   Klelndlenst  has   refused. 

P.  For  two  weeks  the  President  has  con- 
ducted— conducted  a  personal  investigation. 
(Inaudible)  about  that.  He  has  nothing  more 
to  say  at  this  point.  (Inaudible)  add  some- 
thing. 

HP.  I  think  (Inaudible)  plusses  in  that. 

P.  Then  at  least  you're  covered.  Would  you 
mind  if  I  got  Zlegler  over  and  you  and  I  eo 
over  thU? 

HP.  (Inaudible.)  No  sir  not  at  all. 

P.  Have  Zlegler  come  over  please  (Into 
phone)  All  right.  Getting  back  to  the  nuts 
and  bolts  here.  La  Rue — did  he  testify  today 
(inaudible)?  ^* 

HP.  He  is  coming  in  this  afternoon  (In- 
audible). He  is  coming  without  a  lawyer. 

P.  But  be  Is  going  to  (inaudible)  inter- 
rogatories to  bim.  As  I  imderstand  you  are 
going  to  get  him  to  (inaudible). 

HP.  We  anUclpate  that's  the  reason  he's 
coming  without  a  lawyer — be  we  don't  know. 
Hell  be  In  this  afternoon.  And  O'Brien,  the 
lawyer.  Is  coming  In.  He's  very  much  con- 
cerned about  the  potential  subornation 
charges.  He's  coming  In  this  afternoon. 

P.  Subornation  la  the  charge  made  by 
Magruder? 
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HP.  Yes.  sir. 

P.  Questions  there  is  again  (Inaudible) 
want  to  prove  (Inaudible) . 

HP.  Well  I  suppose  that's  right.  He  says 
Deaa  corroboratas  It  to  a  certain  degree. 

P.  How  does  Dean  come  out  on  this  thing? 
Well — Oh,  I  see.  If  you — you  can  negotiate — 
you  can  negotiate  blm  out  by  when  be  tallcs? 
Is  that  basically  It?  I  mean — 

HP.  The  decision  Isn't  made.  His  counsel 
Bays  we  want  a  deal.  Tills  man  was  an  agent. 
This  man  didn't  do  anything  but  what 
Halde— 

P.  Haldeman  and  Ehrllchman  told  blm 
to  do. 

HP.  and  Mitchell,  and  If  you  insist  on  try- 
ing him  we,  in  defense,  are  going  to  try 
Ehrllchman,  Haldeman,  Nixon  and  this  Ad- 
ministration. That's  going  to  be  our  defense. 

P.  He'd  try  it — the  President  too? 

HP.  It's  a  goddamned  poker  game.  Yes,  sir. 

P.  Yeah. 

HP.  (Inaudible)  we  spoke  yesterday — It's 
Just  awful  tough  to  offer  John  Dean  Im- 
munity at  this  point.  (Inaudible)  both  of  his 
lawyers  last  night  after  you  called. 

P.  The  only  point  that  I  want  to  be  sure 
we  understood  on  that  Is  that  I  don't  claim 
to  be  his  higher  authority.  Mitchell  is  his 
higher  authority — I  don't  know  who  he  Is 
referring  to. 

HP.  Ob  I  understand  that. 

P.  But  I  just  want  to  be  damned  sure  that. 

HP.  When  I  use  that  term — Llddy's  a  nut 
yo\i  see. 

P.  I  have  never  met  the  man.  I  don't  know. 

H.  He's  a — he's  kind  of  a  super 
patrio! — 

P.  I  understand. 

HP.  In  a  sense. 

P.  (Inaudible)? 

HP.  (Inaudible) — No — we  called — I  called 
Tom  Klnnelly,  who  I  know  very  well  and  told 
him — he's  co-coiuisel — local  counsel.  Then 
Maroulis  his  principal  lawyer,  ciJled  me  and 
I  told  him  also,  and  told  him  In  these  terms. 
That  a  report  had  reached  the  government 
that  Liddy  out  of  a  misguided  sense  of 
loyalty  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
was  refusing  to  cooperate,  and  that  I  had 
been  instructed  by  you — 

P.  Yeah. 

HP.  To  inform  bis  lawyer  that  the  Presi- 
dent wanted  everybody  to  cooperate 

P.  Exactly 

HP.  Subject  only  to  the  qualification  that 
no  one  of  us  wanted  to  be  construed  that  the 
President  was  putting  undue  pressure  on 
him,  and — 

P.  Good.  You  told  the  lawyer  that? 

HP.  I've  got  It  written  down.  I've  made 
memorandum  for  the  file  so  that  It  protects 
you  and — 

P.  Right — right   (Inaudible)    Influence? 

HP.  Yes  sir. 

P.  You  got  that  report.  I  guess  Dean  was 
the  one  who  made  It  clear  that  I  told  him 
while  you  were — while  he  was  here. 

HP.  I  told  you  we'd  received  It  but  Dean 
also  gave  you  the  same  report.  Now,  Maroulis. 
who's  Liddy's  lawyer,  flew  down  from  New 
York  last  night  and  we  had  Llddy  brought 
over  to  the  Jail  so  that  Maroulis  cotild  Inter- 
view him  and  give  him  this  Information,  and 
we  will  see  what  develops. 

P.  How  did — now  let's  see — this  would  be 
your  corroborating  witness  for  Magruder? 

HP.  Basically.  This  man  Is  crazy,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. He's  burning  his  arms.  He  showed  the 
prosecutor  and  said,  I  will  stand  up  to  any- 
thing. I've  made  myself  endure  this  to  prove 
to  myself  that  I  can  take  anything.  Jail  will 
not  break  me  and  what  have  you.  You've  got 
to  be  a  crazy  man  to  sit  there  and  bum  your- 
self to  see  If  you  can  withstand  the  pain. 

P.  I  feel,  among  others,  I  feel  for  the 
Cubans — they  probably — they  probably  re- 
cruited them  (Inaudible)  'cause  they  were 
doing  It  for  Castro  or  something. 

HP.  I  think  they  did,  I  don't — 


P.  Do  you  see  how  anybody  would  do  such 
a  silly  damn  thing  like  that  otherwise? 

HP.  Mr.  President,  the  great  mystery  about 
this  thing  is — there's  no  rationalization 
for— 

P.  That's  how  (Inaudible)  puts  It — I  agree. 
I  couldn't  believe.  I  said  (Inaudible)  got  to 
be  a  Joke — 
HP.  There's  no  rationalization  at  all. 
P.  When  I  heard  It. 

HP.  Oh,  Incldently.  I  have — there's  one 
other  item  that  I  wouldn't  put  down.  That 
ill  the  course  the  negotiations,  in  the  course 
of  trial  preparations,  it  became  clear  that 
Hunt  had  received  certain  documentation 
frcm  CIA.  He  also  received  the  loan  of  a 
camera  and  what  have  you. 

r.  Yeah-yeah-yeah. 

HP.  We  anticipated  that  they  might — the 
dei'e  da'.ts  might — try  and  defend  by  attack- 
ing the  CIA.  We  asked  the  CIA  people— we 
were  told  that  they  were  simply  responding 
to  a  routine  request  from  another  govern- 
me.'.t  ager.cy  to  help  out  Hunt  who  was  on  a 
special  assignment,  and  they — 

P.  This  was  (inaudible)  the  White  House? 

HP.  Yes  sir. 

P.  That  was  perfectly  proper.  He  was  con- 
ducting an  investigation  from  the  national 
security  area  for  the  White  House  at  that 
point. 

HP.  They  also  said—    , 

P.  That  wasn't  bugging  equipment  I  trust 
that  they  got  from  the  CIA. 

HP.  No— It— 

P.  Camera? 

HP.  Camera,  a  thing  to  disguise  you  voice, 
credeutlala. 

r.  Yeah. 

HP.  What  have  you.  We  are  also  told  that 
the  request  for  that  came  from  EhrUchman. 
First  we  asked  what  agency  and  they  said  the 
White  House.  Then  that  the  request  came 
from  Ehrllchman. 

P.  Right.  That  Is  not  Involved  In  this 
case,  is  It?  (Inaudible)  This  came  before. 

HP.  Came  In  the  course  of  trial  prepara- 
tio  •. 

P.  But — what  I  am  asking  is — Is  It  relevant 
to  this  case?  Is  it  a  matter  (inaudible)  — 

HP.  Well  it's  relevant  in  this  with  respect 
to  Ehrllchman. 

P.  Yeah.  ' 

HP.  The  question  Is  did  Ehrllchman^ 

P.  Depends  on  what  he  was  doing. 

HP.  facilitate  Hunt's  obtaining  equipment 
that  was  used  In  conjunction  with  the 
Watergate  caper? 

P.  That's  right.  Or  was  It— It's  a  question 
of  time  there  as  to  when  (inaudible) .  Do  you 
know  the  time  mode? 

P.  What  else? 

HP.  Check  that  camera — they  had  some 
pictures  developed  for  him.  I'll  have  to  check 
the  dates  for  you.  Mr.  President. 

P.  Right — come  In.  (Ron  Zlegler  comes 
In.) 

Z.  HI — how  are  you? 

P.  Henry  Petersen. 

Z.  Yes  Indeed. 

P.  Let  me  tell  you  the  problem.  Ron,  that 
we  have  here.  You  know  a  few  weeks — now 
do  you  think  Henry  that  you'll  get — that 
you  could — you  don't  know  what — about  the 
Dean  thing —  you  dont  know  when  you  are 
going  to  negotiate  that? 

HP.  No  sir. 

P.  It  seems  to  me 

HP.  The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  Is  the 
man  has  J\ist  agreed  to  plead.  Now  It's  only  a 
question  of  time. 

HP.  He's  agreed  to  plead. 

P.  Plead  what — guUty? 

HP.  Plead  guUty— yes  sir— Magruder  has 
agreed  to  plead  guilty. 

P.  No — no — no — Dean? 

HP.  Oh  Dean.  The  negotiations  on  Dean  are 
still  wide  open. 


P.  Dean  Isn't  going  to  pleatKeullty? 
HP.  No  sir.  p^ 

P.  He's  got  this  defense  of  being  an  agent? 
Right? 

HP.  That's  right. 

P.  is  that  defense? 

HP.  Well  it's  a  tactical  defense — 

P.  It's  tactical  defence? 

HP.  Well,  you  know,  the  Jury  appeal  unless 
you — In  a  sense  Jury  notification  of  sym- 
pathy— that  the  Jury  will  not  convict  because 
they  think  he's  the  fall  guy. 

P.  Oh  I  see — weU  ( inaudible ) —the  Cubans. 

HP.  Depends  on  how  sympathetic  an  ap- 
peals Is  made. 

P.  That's  my  point. 

HP.  Buti  Dean's  appeal's  much  more  sym- 
pathetic. Dean's  out  for  anyone  on  instruc- 
tions, and  he  hasn't  gone  out  and  committed 
an  overt  criminal  act.  He  hasn't  broken  any 
thing  the  Cubans  did — which  Is  what  de- 
tracted from  their  attempt  to  do  this.  Dean 
has  done — performed  neutral  acts  which  in 
the  circumstances  they  were  performed  take 
on  the  trace  of  criminality,  and  he  excuses 
that  with,  ore — he  wasn't  fully  Informed; 
two  he  was  only  an  agent:  three,  he  didn't 
have  enough  authority  to  countermand 
Mitchell — or  he  told  Haldeman  and  Halde- 
man didn't  countermand.  Dean  was  impotent 
In  the  circumstance.  That  will  be  his  de- 
fence. 

P.  I  see. 

HP.  (Inaudible)  try  It — the  Jury — you  be- 
lieve— 

P.  Also  told  you  that  unless  you  grant  him 
immunity  he's  going  to  attack  everybody  In- 
cluding the  President.  Is  that  right? 

HP.  But  you  can't  use  that. 

P.  Huh? 

HP.  You  can't  use  that. 

P.  Who  can't  ? 

HP.  Because  Dean  didn't  tell  us  that. 

P.  The  attorney? 

HP.  His  lawyer  said  It. 

P.  No  I  didn't — I  didn't— I  Just  thought — 

HP.  But  his  lawyer  said  that  In  the  course 
of  negotiations.  And  he  doesn't  say  that  as  a 
threat.  He  says  this  is  what  I  am  going  to 
do.  This  is  my  defense.  You're  taking  unfair 
advantage  of  this  man. 

P.  Oh  I  see.  Going  to  go  out  as  an  agent? 

HP.  Yes  sir. 

P.  No  agent  for  the  President  that's  for 
sure,  because — 

HP.  He's  agent  for  Haldeman  and — 

P.  He  hasn't  testified  that's  he  an  agent 
for  the  President  in  any  of  this  has  he? 

HP.  No  sir. 

P.  If  he  has,  I  need  to  know  It. 

HP.  Yes  sir — I  know. 

P.  (Inaudible)  see  Dean  until  a  month  ago. 
Never  even  saw  him. 

HP.  That  has  great  significance  on  your 
executive  privilege  argument  with  the  Con- 
gress. He  said  narrower  construction  and 
I'm  told  your  construction — 

P.  Yeah. 

HP.  I„  not  necessarily  narrow. 

P.  Yeah. 

HP.  It's  the  narrow  construction  of  the 
doctrine  which  Is  applicable  only  to  those 
who  are  agents  for  the  President. 

P.  Yeah,  So  be,  being  an  agent. 

HP.  That — and  to  the  extent  that  It's  in- 
voked with  Dean — he  Is  per  se  an  agent. 

P.  That  wasn't  what  you  Just  told  me  In 
that  memo  you  gave  me? 

HP.  That  he  Is  an  agent  for  the  President 
and  Haldeman  and  Ehrllchman, 

P.  Yeah. 

HP.  And  the  court  take  Judicial  notice,  for 
example,  that  the  Chief  Executive  Invoked 
executive  privilege  with  req>ect  to  him.  It's 
an  argument  that  can  be  made  with  re- 
spect— your  argument — 

Z.  I  thought  that  was  already  done. 

HP.  Pardon? 

Z.  It's  been  done. 
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HP.    (Inaudible),    stetements    have    been 
made  in  the  press  that  It  would  be. 
Z.  Oh  I  see. 

P.  (Inaudible)  basically  this — they  haven't 
made  a  (Inaudible) — Dean — but  you  are  try- 
ing to  make  a  deal,  arent  you? 
HP.  Yes  sir. 

P.  And  the  problem  is  that  what  kind  of 
a  one  you  can  make  won't  be  a  (Inaudible). 
I  would  assume  that  we  (inaudible)  to 
Dean —  all  Dean  wants  Is  Immunity  from 
Indictment. 
HP.  Yes  sir. 

P.  You're  prepared  to  give  It  to  him?  The 
Judicial  one? 

HP.  Yeah.  We're  not  going  to  like  It. 
P.  What? 

HP.  And  only  as  a  last  resort.  And  only 
If— 
P.  (Inaudible)  going  to  get 
HP.  Only  If  we  have — 
P.  Other  evidence? 

HP.  Other  evidence  that  could  be  used  to 
convict  higher-ups.  Now  it  may  only  be 
John  Mitchell  but  if  so,  why  a — 

P.  But  you  could  use  Dean  on  Mitchell — 
that's  the  point. 
HP.  Yes  sir. 

P.  You  see  with  Magruder  you  end  up  with 
one  man — he's  already  lied  once. 
HP.  That's  right 

P.  I  know  a  little  of  perjury — and  with 
Dean — you've  got  two  men. 
HP.  That's  right. 
P.  Correct? 
HP.  That's  right. 

P.  If  you  get  Liddy  you've  got  three. 
HP.  That's  right. 

P.  That  will  be  a  tough  (Inaudible)  that's 
why  you're  considering  giving  him  Immun- 
ity? 
HP.  Yes  sir. 

P.  You  think  it's  a  good  decision. 
HP.  (Inaudible) — I  haven't  made  It  yet 
and  I'm  pondering  It — and  I  don't  want  to 
make  It.  I  think  it's  going  to  look  terrible  If 
we  Immunize  Dean  'cause  he  Is  a  ranking 
official  and  we're  still  bargaining  for  a  plea. 
If  we  can  get  a  plea,  we  won't  do  It.  If  we 
haveto^ 

P.  What  kind  of  a  plea  would  you  be  get- 
ting, Henry?  I  dont  know  the  operation  of  it. 
HP.  WeU  I  dont  know — we  might  a — 
P.  Suspended?  That  sort  of  thing? 
HP.  WeU. 

P.  He  wants  a  plea  that  doesnt  disbar  him. 

HP.  He  wants  a  plea  that  doesn't  disbar 

him — ^he  doesn't  want  to  plead  at  all  to  be 

perfectly  honest,  but  hell  want  a  plea  that 

doesn't  disbar  him  I'm  sure. 

P.  Here's  the  situation.  You  see  they're 
stlU  bargaining  with  Dean.  Second  the  Ma- 
gruder thing— they're  still  bargaining  with 
him.  Is  that  correct? 

HP.  Yes  sir — to  determine  a  time. 
P.  But  you  think  that  might  come— not 
today  now  with  Magruder? 

HP.  Well  I  don't  think  that  we  can  satisfy 
his  counsel's  concerns  today.  They  may  say, 
weU  you  go  see  Senator  Ervin  first. 

P.  Well  let's  think  about  the  Ervin  Com- 
mittee and — 
HP.  And  Judge  Sirica. 

His  counsel  said  he  ought  not  go  to  JaU 
before  the  others.  And  It's  conceivable  that 
they'U  say  you  go  to  see  Senator  Ervin  first. 
He's  wrote  the  whole  (Inaudible). 

P.  TThmtn 

HP.  OK. 

P.  So  with  Magruder  you've  got  the  (In- 
audible) then. 

HP.  That's  It. 

P.  However,  he  suggests  that  we  could  say 
this  for  the — he  says  that — he  said — and  I 
would  get  from  John  Ehrllchman— the 
amount  of  time— the  past— It's  either  two 
**«''■ — I  think  perhaps  we  could  say  for  the 
past  such  and  such  in  talking  to— Remember 
When  I  flnt  saw  Dean — caUed  him  In  and 


sent  him  to  Camp  David.  I  think  that  was 
before  we  went  to  (inaudible). 
Z.  It  was  March  21st 

P.  March  21st?  AU  right— fine.  March  21st. 
Since  March  21st  the  President  has  been  con- 
ducting a  personal  Investigation  into  the 
entire  Water  matter.  There  have  been  as  a 
result  of  that  investigation  (Inaudible)  sig- 
nificant developments.  The  purpose  of  that — 
I  have  been  thinking — I  have  been  talking 
with — he  said — Henry  agreed  with  me  that 
the  President  should  be  out  in  front. 

HP.  Yes  sir — that's  the  reason  we  were  so 
Insistent  on  seeing  you  again. 
P.  Yeah— 
HP.  Yesterday. 

P.  Second — and  the  result  of  that  Is  that — 
that's  going  to — that's  going  to — that's  go- 
ing— that's  why  I  run  It  by  you  In  this — at 
least  if  Magruder  or  Dean  are  summoned  by 
the  Grand  Jury  today — go  in  or  talk  or 
something  or  we  Just  don't  know.  But  the 
Washington  Post  with  aU  the  stuff  It  has. 
Whenever  they  move  we're  a  step  ahead. 
How's  that  sound  to  you? 

HP.  Can  we  add  to  that  Mr.  President — 
P.  Yeah. 

HP.  In  terms  of  your  suggestion  last  night? 
P.  Yeah. 

HP.  That  there  had  been  some  speculation 
that  Individuals  Involved  In  this  thing  are 
protecting,  out  of  a  misguided  sense  of  loyal- 
ty the  office  of  the  Presidency,  and  that  you 
want  to  make  It  clear  and  you  asked  members 
of  your  staff  and  everyone  involved  that  you 
expect  their  full  cooperation  with  the  pros- 
ecutors. 
P.  (Inaudible)    the    problem    U    that    we 

said  that  before  you  know  and  It  never I 

don't  think  It  gets  through.  What  do  you 
think  Ron  about  that?  The  President  has 
again  directed,  I  would  say,  has  again  di- 
rected that  everyone,  that  aU  individuals  on 
his  staff  and  In  the  campaign  committee, 
cooperate  fully  In  this  Investigation  with 
the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office — with  the  U.S.  At- 
torney—The United  States  Attorney.  I  think 
I  would  put  In  that  and  keep  it  out  of  the 
Ervin  Committee — you  see? 
Z.  Yes  sir. 

P.  And  that — and  that — you  see  the  mis- 
guided sense  of  loyalty  thing— has  there 
been  an  article  in  the  newspaper? 
HP  or  Z.  (Inaudible). 
P.  You  see  I  am  afraid— afraid  to  throw 
that  out  there— I  think  you  better  leave  It 
right  there — has  directed — the  misguidance 
of  loyalty  we  can  handle  In  an  individual 
(Inaudible)— but  this  message  wUl  get 
through. 

HP.  All  right. 

P.  I  don't  want  to  admit — dammit — that 
anybody's  so  dumb  to  say  that  the — which 
they  are,  of  course.  Now  Bon.  brainstorm 

that  for  us — what  do  you  think — that's 

Z.  Pfrst  of  aU,  the  way  to  do  this,  and  I 
think  we  should  do  this,  but  the  way  to 
do  this— the  feelj^g  that  something  Is  hap- 
pening In  town  antSpDU  (Inaudible). 

P.  What  you  coiild  say  is  that  I'm  not 
going  to  comment  on  developments  because 
It  could  prejudice — It   could  prejudice   the 
rights  of — 
HP.  of  the  prosecution  or  defendants. 
P.  Well,  shall  we  say.  the  (Inaudible) .  They 
could   prejudice  the  rights— It  could  prej- 
udice the  proeecution  or  the  rights  of  de- 
fendants and  Innocent  people.  Cause  you  see 
they  are  not  all  defendants. 
HP.  Yeah. 

Z.  Doing  this  puts  It  (Inaudible)  that  para- 
graph. 
P.  (Inaudible). 
Z.  (Inaudible). 

P.  Developments?  That  the  major  develop- 
ments that  are  now  being — can  I  say  major 
developments  that  are  now  considered  by 
the  Grand  Jury? 
HP.  Yes. 


P.  Major  developments  that  are  now  be- 
ing considered  by  the  Grand  Jury.  As  a 
result  of  this  Investigation  there  have  been 
some  major  developments  that  are  now  be- 
ing considered  by  the  Grand  Jxiry. 

Z.   (Inaudible)    you  said  that?  We  face  a 
situation  where — 
P.  They'll  run  to — 

Z.  they  wUl — have  you  said  this? — we  will 
face  the  situation  number  one  (inaudible) 
conclusions  about  the  scope  of  this  (inaud- 
ible). Those  people  who  are  holding  infor- 
mation will  be  under  great  pressure  to  move 
quickly  with  whatever  they  have. 

P-  Oh— then  maybe  you  don't  want  to  do 
that. 

Z.  Then—  thirdly,  doing  this  in  this  form, 
would  very  likely  have — could  have — a  ten- 
dency to  (Inaudible)  further  to  have  Mc- 
Cord  issue  statements  in  behalf  of  others  or 
P.  You're  probably  right. 
Z.  Anyone.  That  could  be  the  result  of  a 
statement  like  this.  Then  fourthly,  I  suppose, 
we  would  receive  extensive  questioning  in 
terms  of  well  how  was  the  President  con- 
ducting this  Investigation?  Is  Dean  involved 
In  It?  And  you  know — 

P.  Hhmhp.  He  was  (Inaudible)  the  time. 
Z.  WeU  I  understand,  but  by  a  story  of  this 
sort 

P.  (Inaudible) 

Z.  You  would  have  to  cut  Dean  out  of  the 
pattern.  We  would  almost  be  forced  to,  in 
response  to  questions,  to  cut  Dean  out  of  the 
pattern.  We  would  have  to  say  no  Mr.  Dean 
was  not  involved  in  this  which  would  lead 
to  substantial  speculation  with  regard  to 
Dean's  role  and  I  don't  know  that  John's 
state  of  mind  at  this  point  could  lead  to  an 
open  production  on  his  part.  I  think — what 
I  am  saying  is  there  is  a  tendency— (Inau- 
dible). 

P.  Maybe  we  should  say  nothing  then — 
what  do  you  think?  (inaudible)  asking  pub- 
lic relations  questions  (Inaudible)  not  your 
Job. 

HP.  (Inaudible)- the  only  thing  I'd  want 
to  do — 

P.  It  crosses  the  line? 

HP.     There     is    an    undercurrent    going 
through  this  investigation  now 
P.  Yeah. 

HP.  And  it's  getting  through  to  the  partici- 
pants and  potential  witnesses.  They've  heard 
all  the  arguments  and  they  are  moving— 
there's  a  lot  of  movement — and  nobody  wants 
to  be  the  last  one  in.  They're  aU  trying  to 
get  in  first  to  talk  and  get  the  best  deal  they 
can.  Those  who  have  not  been  contacted  are 
nervous  and  waiting. 
P.  Yeah. 

HP.  Something  like  this  (Inaudible)  makes 
a  good  point,  could  precipitate  them  to  run 
up  there  to  Sam  Dash  and  then  we're  In  great 
difficulties. 
Z.  In  other  words.  If  there's  a  summons — 
P.  No — ^I  don't  think  we  can  do  It — we'll 
Just  have  to  cover  It  Ron  in  terms  of — that 
the  damn  tbing — we've  also  bad  this  un- 
derstanding, t  do  want  to  have  this  under- 
standing, but — 

HP.  OK— but  can't  (Inaudible)  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? 

P.  And  Magruder — but  Magrudei — what? 
HP.  Can't  we  go  at  It  in  another  way? 
P.  How's  that? 

HP.  Well  an  awful  lot  of  your  friends  in  the 
Congress  are  saying  unkind  things — 
P.  Yeah. 

HP.  About  the  Watergate  investigation. 
How — how — if  you  have — maybe  bring  a  half 
a  doeen  of  them  over  here — from  both  sides 
and  talk. 

P.  Ahh — no — they'd — that  Jtist  breaks  the 
story  bigger — If  we  did — It  would  be  the  same 
story.  I'd  rather  have  it  come  out  if  we're 
going  to  do  it — you  see  they'd  go  and  say 
there  have  been  some  major  developments. 
Z.  See.  of  course,  what  you're  doing  this  for 
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will — of  course,  It  does  put  the  President  Im- 
mediately out  In  front. 

HP.  (Inaudible)  have  much  more  at  stake 
in  this  than  I  have.  I  think  that's  terribly 
important.  I  don't  want  to  exaggerate  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  the — 

P.  May — may  be  It's  Just  as  well  to  let  the 
Washington  Post  and  the  rest   (Inaudible). 
Z.    (Inaudible) — I   wanted   to  raise   those 
factors  to  see  what — 

P.  (Inaudible)  put  some  pressures  on  and 
so  forth  but  it  Isn't  going  to  prejudice  the 
prosecution  is  it,  if  I  say  this? 
HP.  No  sir,  (inaudible). 
Z.  I  don't  know — know  who  he  is,  but  what 
If  .<omeone  who's  sitting  there  waiting  for  a 
phone  call  and  sees  this  bulletin — 

P.  I  lean  to  doing  it  and — I  think  I've  got 
to  get  out  in  front  and  let's  get  out  right 
today. 
HP.   Personally,  I  think  you  have  to  too. 
P.  Right — I've  got  to  get  put  and  I've  got 
to  get  it  out  today. 
Z.  This  would  be  (inaudible) . 
P.  (Inaudible).  Can  I  also  say  that  I've — 
can  I  say  that — we  don't  want  to  get  Into 
the  business — for  example,  say  that  I  met 
todav  with  Henrv  Petersen  and  that — 

Z.  That  would  add  an  awful  lot  of  ques- 
tions. 

P.     I    met     vesterdav — that     he's — that — 
these — the — (Inaudible)   no.  let  me  say  this. 
First,  on  Pr  day  the  President — I  think  we 
shotUd  say  which  we  have — that  Ehrllchman 
and  all — Friday  the  Presldsnt  gave  the  (In- 
.   audible)  the  Attorney  Oeneral  the  results  of 
his  own  investigation.  Would  that  be  a  fair 
account  of  that  ? 
HP.  An  overstatement. 
P.   It   overstates   it,   becau^-e   you   ree   the 
Ehrllchman   thing   really   states   everything 
that  Magruder  (inaudible)   corroborated  the 
next  day.  We  don't  want  to  overstate  a  damn 
thing.  All  right — we'll  Just  say  thl« — that  we 
nl^e  had  discussions  over  the  weekend — why 
■don't  we  say  that?  Has  had  Intensive  discus- 
sions over  the  weeliend  with   the  Attorney 
General.  Mr.  H?nrv  Petersen  (inaudible)  and 
has  continued  to  have  discussions  over  the 
weekend  and  today — extensive  dlscussiotis. 
HP.  That's  all  right. 
P.  You  better  get  out  a. 
HP.  I  do  think  it's  important. 
Z.  Let  me  add  to  this  sentence.  The  Presi- 
dent   was   conducting   personal    (inaudible) 
into  this  matter  and  to  see  (Inaudible).  (In- 
audible) press  (Inaudible)  conducted  a  per- 
sonal Investigation  of  the  Watergate  matter. 
P.    A    per  onal    live  tlgitlon — after    ai! — 
that  was  after  the — this  was  after  the  Mc- 
Cord — *n  other  words,  because  of  allegations 
that  have  been  publicly  made. 

HP.  I  would  say,  "As  a  result  of  develop- 
ments in  the  pa3t  several  weeks  the  Presi- 
dent has  found  It  recessiry  to — " 

P.  Ye3ih — the  President  has — the  President 
on  March  21  has  undertaken  a  perioaal  in- 
vestigation— you  know,  has  undertaken  his 
own  personal  investigation. — Intensive  in- 
vestigation. Whose  handling  it?  He  is— done 
personally.  I  'd  Ju:t  say  he — Ju".t — let's  say — 
all  the  facilities  that  are  available  to  him. 
How's  that  sound  to  you  Ron?  And  better 
say  FBI  (Inaudible),  say.  over  the  weekend 
he  has  met  extensively  with  the  Attorney 
General.  Mr.  Henry  Petersen.  (Inaudible) 
Helpful  (Inaudible)  it  really  (inaudible). 
It'll  knock  true — let  me  say  this — I  think — 
put  it  this  way.  I  think  maybe  the  fact  that  I 
finally — when  we  get  De*n — let's  face  h-lm — 
face  the  facts,  that  the  very  fact  that  I  kept 
asking  him  what  the  hell  is  this?  Go  up  to 
Camp  David  and  write  it.  And  Dean  says  I 
can't  write  a  report.  I  think  he  then  became 
convinced  the  moment  of  truth  had  arrived. 
And  that's  why  he  began  to  talk  to  you. 
That's  what  he  told  me  yesterday.  So  you 
see  that  at  least  is  something  we  can — the 
Dean  thing  U.— Now.  aa  a  matter  of  fact  I — 
I  must  add  that  I  didn't  know  be  was  not 
coming  fully  clean. 


Z.  Should  we  express  concern? 
HP.  The  questions  are  going  to   (Inaudi- 
ble). 
P.  What? 

HP.  Obviously  the  President  was  unsatis- 
fied with  the  report  he  got  from  Dean. 
Z.  Is  that  correct? 

P.  That's  correct — yes.  It  was  all  based  on — 
based  on  what,  ycu  know,  based  on  the  In- 
formation that  has  been — 

Z.  (Inaudible)  concern  (Inaudible)  White 
House. 
P.  I — Just — you  know — I'm  not  goln^  to. 
Z.  Is  the  President's  concern  with  the  over 
all  developments.  Should  we  have  a  Hue  that 
the  President  is  conducting  a  personal  in- 
ve^tl'jatloii. 

HP.  The  President  Is  concerned  with  the 
evlCe  ice.  The  evidence  will  determiae  where 
we  go. 

I'.  Yeah — but  I  would  say — gentlemen,  any 
comments  upon  this  would  be  harmful  to 
the  people — could  Jeopardize  getting  the 
truth — could  Jeopardize  the  prosecution — 
the  rights  of  defendants  or  of  Innocent 
people.  The  rights  of  potential  defendants — 
the  potential  defendants  or  of  Innocent  peo- 
ple. And  therefore,  there  can  be  no  further 
comment  upon  it.  I'd  Just  ('naudrole)  it 
right  out  there  and  that  puts  a  shot  across 
the  bow.  Let  (inaudible')  scream  out — let  Mc- 
Cord  go  on — that  doesn't  help  any.  They 
don't  have  what  we  have,  tict's  put  it  this 
way.  Ron.  We  know  what  we've  done.  We've 
got  Magruder  and  Dean.  There's  also  La  Rue 
and  a  few  others.  I'd  take  that — and  see 
whether — you  want  to  run  that  by  somebody 
and  talk  to  Dick  Moore  or — 

Z.  (Inaxidible)  Moore  and — 

1".  Yeah — okay  fine — and  then  let  me  know 
right  away.  I  want  to  flnUh  with  Henry — 
get  him  back  to  (inaudible).  Fair  enough? 

Z.  Yes  sir. 

P.  It's  my  inclination  to  go  with  that  to- 
day, though.  I — 

HP.  We  have  no  problem. 

Z.  I  think  I'll  be  inclined  to  handle  this 
on  the  basis  of  providing  it  to.  In  other 
worc's.  what  has  the  activity  been  around 
th»  White  House  and  so  forth. 

P.  (Inaudible)  saw  me  to  leave  the  church 
ser ,  Ice  and  I — 

Z.  Give  It  to  a  wire  service  story — the  wire 
BiTv.ces  can  confirm  it  later  instead  of  call- 
ing (inaudible). 

P.  No,  no,  no.  no — I  wouldn't  call — I'd  Just 
gl  e  it  to  the  wires. 

HP.  Tha':'s  right — yeah. 

P.  Just  give  it  to  the  wires.  Say  gentle- 
man you  wonder  what  the  President  has  been 
doing? — where  is  he  today? — he's  in  the  BOB. 
But  I  want  them  to  know  that  since  the  21st 
I've  been  working  my  tail  off,  which  I  have — 
I — I'm  sick  of  this  thing.  — I  want  to  get 
It  done  with  and  over,  and  I  don't  want  to 
hear  a'jout  it  again.  Well  111  hear  about  it 
a  lot,  but  I've  got  to  run  the  country  too. 
(Ziegler  Isaves) 

P.  Come  back  can  I,  for  a  moment  now, 
to  our — our  subjects  of  Haldeman  and  Ehr- 
llchman. As  I — let's  be  sure  we  understand 
(Inaudible).  As  I  understand  It — and  I  don't 
(inaudible) — what  we  were  saying  last 
night — from  a  legal  standpoint  the  cage 
against  them  may  be  quite  difficult  to  prove. 

HP.  That's  certainly  true  with  respect  to 
Ehrllchman. 

P.  Yeah. 

HP.  But  Haldeman  and  Dean  are  much 
more  difficult  position  from  the  purely  theo- 
retical legal  point  of  view. 

P.  Right — because  of  the  money? 

HP.  If  Etrachan  conf.rms  that  be 

P.  That  he  got  the  money? 

HP.  That  he  got  the  budget  report. 

P.  Oh  the  budget  report — yeah. 

HP.  If  Strachan  confirms  that — 

P.  Strachan — Strachan 's  going  to  testify 
(Inaudible)  right? 

HP.  If  he  confirms  then  that  be  gave 
Ehrllchman  or  Haldeman  a  summary  of — 


P.  Yeah. 

HP.  The  intercepted  conversations. 

P.  Right — right.  — That  shows  that. 

HP.  And  he. 

P.  That  shows  he  had  prior  knowledge 

right. 

HP.  and  Dean  testifies  that  he  told  Halde- 
man at)out  the  second  meeting  In  Mitchell's 
office  where  these  things  were  discussed. 

P.  Yeah — I  asked  Dean  today.  I  said  did 
Haldeman  have  any  knowledge.  He  said  No. 
Did  Ehrllchman  have  any  knowledge?  He 
saii  No.  I  said  did  ycu  have  any  knowledge? 
Dean  said  No.  He  said,  "I  went  to  the  meet- 
ings. "—Dean  gave  me  the  same  stcry.  He 
hasn't  changed. his  story  in  that  (inaudible) . 
I  went  to  the  meeting  but  we  thought  we 
had  it  turned  off.  That  was — that  was  his 
lin?.  But  he  said  that's  before.  But  It's  after- 
wards, he  says,  that  both  Haldeman  and 
Ehrlichman  hnve  problems.  That's  what 
Dean  tells  me  for  whatever  it's  worth  as  to 
whether — Did  he  tell  you  something  dif- 
ferent ? 

HP.  Well— that '»  perhaps  what  (Inaudi- 
ble) .  He  said  in  Mitchell's  office  we  ought  not 
to  be  discussing  this  in  the  office  of  the 
Att:rney  General. 

P.  Yeah. 

HP.  All  right — that's  one  thing.  Now  may- 
be he  Ju£t  figures  that  was  turning  it  off. 
It  didn't  turn  it  off.  He  goes  back  to  Halde- 
man and  he  says — we  ought  not  to  be  In- 
volved In  this  —that's  the  \  ay  it  was  stated. 
And  Haldeman  says — right.  But  so  far  as  we 
can  ascertain  nobody  did  anything. 

P.  So. 

HP,  So  from  a — 

P.  Pretty  hard — pretty  hard  to  convict — 
I  was  Just  going  to  say — Just  looking  at 
Haldeman.  In  the  public  mind,  in  other 
words,  I  think  as  you  said  last  night  on  the 
phone  very  perceptively — In  the  public 
mind- 
HP.  That's  right. 

P.  But  legallv. 

HP.  That's  right. 

P.  It's  stiU  tough. 

HP.  It's  a  very  difficult  case  because  it 
rests  en  inaction.  But  in  any  event  with 
resnect  to  Haldeman.  that  is  a  theoretical 
case,  and  with  Ehrllchman  next  to  nothing. 

P.  All  except  the  deep  six. 

HP.  O  I  wouldn't  agree  with  that. 

r.  Hi'h? 

HP.  We'll  have  to  go  back  to  Oray— I'll 
talk  to  Fielding  and  I'll  stop  by  and  talk  to 
Elhrlichman  too. 

P.  Chance  is  you're  going  to  hear  that 
th?y — I  don't  know— ^you  mean  they  turned 
it  over — turned  over  a  packet  to  Gray? 

HP.  Yes  sir. 

P.  Ehrllchman  I  think  you  said,  believes 
that?  (Inaudible)  include  Gray?  Let's  don't 
get  the  Bureau  back  in  thU.  One  thing  we 
talked  about  protecting — you  know  this — 
Gray  is  going  to  be  leaving,  as  you  know. 
I  am  trying  to  find  the  man  whose  beyond 
reproach — who  can  get  a  hundred  votes  in 
the  Senate  let's  a — now  we  are  not  talking 
about  protecting  an  individual.  Oray  Is  (in- 
audlijle)  this  wezkend.  (Inaudible)  him  out. 
Dops  this  (Inaudible)  you? 

HP.  (Inaudible)  remarkable  man.  Mr. 
President. 

r.  H'lh? 

HP.  I  think  Pat  Gray's  remarkable  man. 

P.  But  you  see  his  memory  might  be  faulty 
on  this.  The  point  Is — my  point  is  I  don't — 
if  you  feel  this — his  train  has  left  the  station 
you've  got  to  (inaudible) . 

HP.  Well  I  don't  think— 

P.  I'm  not  telling  you  not  to  do  anything 
stronger.         " 

HP.  I  don't  think  that  it's  especially  ger- 
mane. 

P.  It's  not  relevant. 

HP.  That's  rlgbt.  But  it's  important  to  de> 
termlne  whether  or  not  Dean's  tellng  the 
truth.  (Inaudible)  of  the  fact — it's  a  neutral 
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fact  but  if  It  can  be  established  that  he's 
telling  the  truth. 

P.  All  right.  Suppose  you  find  that  Ehrllch- 
man corroborates  Fielding  that  they  did  turn 
this  over  to  him — whatever  it  was — to  Gray. 
Then  what  do  you  do?  You  call  Gray  in  and 
•sk  him.  where  is  it? 

HP.  Well  I'll  go  see  him  again  and  then 
(inaudible)  we  wUl  want  to  pursue  it. 

P.  Yeah.  You  see  Gray's — Gray's,  If  I  can 
just  suggest  it,  Gray's  reaction,  tf  he  dixln't 
get  it,  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  (Inaudible) 
didn't  get  it,  or  get  something,  and  they  told 
him  this  is  political  stuff.  (Inaudible)  I  don't 
want  it.  That's  what  I  would  have  said, 
wouldn't  you?  Not  drag  in  the  Bureau.  Not 
Watergate.  I  don't  know. 

HP.  Can't  second-guess  a  man. 

P    (Inaudible) 

HP.  The  other  (inaudible)  if  Klelndienst 
called  me  up  and  said,  "look,  there's  this 
aspect  of  this '  investigation.  I've  got  Xhls 
stuff  here.  It's  all  co-mlngled  but  it's  clear 
that  this  doesn't  relate.  Why  don't  I  Just 
give  it  to  you?"  I'd  probably  take  it.  I  think 
it's  very  understandable — what  I  cant  un- 
derstand is  the  denial.  WeU,  (inaudible)  to 
corroborate. 

P.  WeU  If  be  got  it — you  see — the  point 
Is  he  doesn't  have  it  now.  That's  the  point. 

HP.  Apparently  hasn't. 

P.  So  he's  flushed  it. 

HP.  Well  there's  a  possibility  that  Dean 
threw  it  in  the  river  ( inaudible ) . 

P.  (Inaudible)  I  have  a  recollection  my- 
self. I  say  a  recollection  that  Dean  told 
me  that  unequivocally,  and  I  believe  Dean 
on  that. 

HP.  We're  going  to  go  back  to  him  again. 

P.  (Inaudible).  Ill  get  you  out  of  here. 
(Inaudible)  yet. 

HP.  By  the  way  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that. 

P.  (Inaudible)  evidence — not  evidence 
(Inaudible)  explain  that  the  evidence  was 
not  evidence — is  that  right?  The  stuff  out 
of  his  safe? 

HP.  WeU— that's. 

P.  What  would  you  get  after  bim  on  this — 
destruction  of  evidence? 

HP.  Well  you  see  the  point  of  it  is — there 
are  two  other  items  that — acoording^(g..ihe 
defense — Hunt's  defense — that  were  missing. 
Both  of  which  were  notebooks. 

HP.  And  we  can't  find  those  notebooks. 
Dean  says.  Fielding  says,  and  Kehrll  says. 
they  have  no  reooUectlon  of  those  notebooks. 

P.  Yeah. 

En».  Hunt  says  they  were  there,  and — 

P.  Se— 

HP.  So  only  .to  the  extent  that  the  note- 
books are  missing  which  Hunt  says  they're 
germane. 

P.  (Inaudible)  does  he  tell  us  very  much, 
huh 

HP.  No  sir. 

P.  Is  he  going  to? 

HP.  Ah 

P.  Or  is  he?  , 

HP.  (Inaudible)  before  the  Grand  Jury. 

P.  (Inaudible)  anything  In  it  for  him,  I 
suppose  that's  the  thing. 

HP.  He  wa«  testifying  under  compulsion. 
Came  In  immunized — we're  going  to  have  him 
back,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  fees. 
His  testimony  with  respect  to  Dorothy  Hunt 
was  unbelievable — "We  were  once  in  trou- 
ble with  the  Income  tax  bureau  and  ever 
since  then  we've  been  sticking  hundred  dol- 
lar bUls  in  the  top  of  our  closet  and  that's 
where  the  ten  thousand  dollars  came  from." 

P.  You  mean  he  gave  to  the  Cubans? 

HP.  That  he  gave  to  his  wife,  Dorothy, 
which  she  had  on  her  when  the  plane  went 
down  and  she  was  kUled.  She's  alleged  to  be 
the  intermediary  that  was  carrying — 

P.  Carrying  the  money  to  the  (inaudible) 
that's  what  I  heard — I  read  that  In  the 
paper. 
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HP.  So  that  be  lied  on  that  Issue.  And 
well  have  to  have  him  back. 

P.  Do  you  think  you  can  break  him? 

HP.  I  think,  his  lawyer  is  very  concerned, 
and  the  lawyer  got  a  hundred  and  fifty  six 
thousand  doUars  In  fees. 

P.  BIttman — Bittman  la  his  name? 

HP.  Yes  sir. 

P.  I've  heard  of  him — good  lawyer? 

HP.  He's  a  good  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  a  good  lawyer.  He  prosecuted  the 
Hoffa  cases. 

P.  But  Bittman's  problem — ^hls  problem  is 
(inaudible) 

HP.  He's  very — he's  very  upset  about  it 
and — 

P.  Doesn't  he  know  what  the  heU  the  (in- 
audible) ?  Does  he  think  he  was  paid  off? 

HP.  Does  he  think? 

P.  Does  he,  Bittman.  think  that  his  fees — 
Hunt's  (Inaudible)  the  purpose  of  getting  his 
client  to — 

HP.  WeU  I  don't  think  he  cares  where  his 
fee  came  from.  That  fee  went  in.  He's  con- 
cerned about  the  allegations  that  McCord 
makes  based  on  (Inaudible)   Dorothy  Hunt. 

P.  One  thing  that's  got  to  be — one  thing 
about  Colson — wondering  if — that  I  would 
be  concerned  with  here — that  is  if — accord- 
ing to  Hunt  whether  you've  got  a  circum- 
stantial problem  as  to  whether  Hunt  may 
have  told  Colson.  If  What  (Inaudible)  If 
Colson  had  not  done  a  damn*  thing.  Accord- 
ing to  Colson,  fie's  sworn  under  oath  that 
he  didn't  know  anything  about  it.  You  would 
have  him  on  perjury. 

HP.  Yes  sir.  And  we  don't  have  any  evi- 
dence against  him. 

P.  WeU — tbe  point  here. 

HP.  It's — you  know  a  very  funny  story. " 

P.  Jf  you  crack  Hunt. 

HP.  To  come  out  of  this. 

P.  About  whom? 

HP.  The  New  York  Times  when  they  inter- 
viewed or  the  Los  Angeles  Times  when  they 
Interviewed  Baldwin  and  they  took  a  taped 
statement  from  him.  In  the  course  of  the 
interview.  Baldvrin  told  them  that  he  had 
taken  the  logs  and  Just  labeled  the  envelot>e 
and  delivered  it  down  to  17(X)  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  Then  as  he  told  lis  he  couldn't  re- 
member the  name  and  they  went  through  a 
whole  series  of  names,  you  know,  whoever 
they  were,  and  each  one  be  kept  saying  no. 
And  finaUy  they  said  Murray  Chotiner?  And 
he  said  no.  So  they,  after  they  concluded  all 
their  questions  and  names  and  what  have 
.you  they  went  back  and  then  as  Just  a  flyer. 
Judge  Sirica  when  he — in  connection  with 
the  subpoena  issue — hpars  part  of  the  tapes 
and  hears  Chotlner's  name.  He  says  to 
SUbert,  I  want  these  people  subpoenaed  and 
that's  Murray  Chotiner  and  others.  And  SU- 
bert says,  well  he's  been  to  the  Grand  Jury 
and  this  name  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
He's  been  caUing  about  it  ever  since — sub- 
poena. Now  the  LA  Times  told  me — 

P.  Chotiner? 

H.P.  that  they  had  talked  to  Chothaer- 

P.  Doesn't  know  a  damn  thing. 

HP.  I  know  that. 

HP.  (Inaudible)  item  of  evidence. 

P.  I  know  Murray  like  the  back  of  my 
hand.  He's  too  smart. 

HP.  Well,  that's  what  he  told  the  LA 
Times.  He  said  if  I  had  done  It,  it  would 
have  been  done  weU. 

P.  Yeah,  I  know  that,  but  be  would  never 
have  done  anything  like  that. 

HP.  No  sir.  And  he — we  have  no  evidence 
against  him. 

P.  And  I  can  assure  you,  I  know  that.  I 
may  not  know  other  things  but  I  know  that. 

HP.  It's  liecome  a  matter  of  principle  with 
us.  We  will  not  subpoena  him.  We  have  no 
reason  to  subpoena  him. 

P.  No,  no,  no. 

HP.  And  Sirica  wants  tis  to  subpoena  him 
just  I  think  for  the  heU  of  It. 


P.  Yeah. 

HP.  The  ony  way  his  name  is  mentioned 
is  because  they  were  trying  to  determine 
who,  and  I  talked  to  the  LA  Times.  We  did 
go  that  far. 

P.  Yeah. 

HP.  And  they  say  absolutely  none. 

P.  Listen,  if  you  are  going  to  answer  it  at 
all  (Inaudible)  the  big  fish  start  flopping 
around.  Well — coming  back  to  Haldeman — I 
digressed — we  went  off.  La  Rue  potentially 
tiicn  today  has  confirmed  the  money  thing 
from  Strachan.  So  today  you're  putting  the 
net  en  that  money  at  least. 

HP.  WeU  Strachan  (inaudibK)  and  La 
Rue  is  due  in  this  afternoon. 

P.  Who  did  rou  get  this  morning  then? 

HP.  Oh  we  had  Strachan  in  this  morning. 

P.  But  he  didn't  talk? 

HP.  But  he  didn't  talk.  I  went  through 
tha'.;  earlier. 

P.  OK.  All  right  come  to  the  Haldeman/ 
E%rll:hman  thing.  You  see  you  said  yester- 
day they  shoiUd  resign.  Let  me  teU  you  they 
should  resign  in  my  view  if  they  get  splashed 
with  this.  Now  the  point  is,  is  the  timing.  I 
thin9that  it's.  I  want  to  get  your  advice 
on  it.  I  think  it  would  be  really  hanging  the 
guy  before  something  comes  in  if  I  say  look, 
you  guys  resifn  because  I  understand  that 
Mr.  Dean  In  the  one  instance,  and  Magruder 
in  another  instance,  made  some  charges 
against  you.  And  I  got  their  oral  reslgna- 
tlon^  last  night  and  they  volunteered  it. 
They  said,  lock,  we  want  to  go  any  time.  So 
I  Just  want  your  advice  on  it.  I  don't  know 
what  to  do,  frankly.  (Inaudible)  so  I  guess 
there's  nothing  in  a  hurry  about  that  is 
there?  I  mean  I — Dean's  resignation.  I  have 
talked,  to  him  about  it  this  mwTilng  and 
told  him  to  write  it  cut. 

HP.  (Inaudible). 

P.  It's  under  way — I  asked  for  It.  How 
about  Haldeman  and  Ehrllchman?  I  Just 
wonder  If  you  have  them  walk  the  plank  be- 
fore Magruder  splashes  and  what  have  you 
or  what  not.  I  mean  I  have  information, 
true,   as  to  what  Magruder's   going   to  do. 

(Inaudible)  nothing  like  this  (inaudible), 

HP.  Or  for  that  matter,  Mr.  President. 

P.  Yeah. 

HP.  Its  confidence  In  the  Office  of  the 
Presidency. . 

P.  Right.  You  wouldn't  want — do  you 
think  they  oupht  to  resign  right  now? 

HP.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry  to  say  It. 
I  think  that  mindful  of  the  need  for  confi- 
dence in  your  office — yes. 

P.  (Inaudible)  basis? 

HP.  That  has  nothing  to  do — that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  guUt  or  innocence. 

P.  What  basis — how  would  you  have  them 
submit  their  resignation  then? 

HP.  WeU — whq^  we  say  they — I'm  much 
more  concerned  about — about — 

P.  Haldeman? 

HP.  Ehrllchman  than  I  am  about  Halde- 
man, because  Ehrllchman,  we  have  much 
less,  you  know,  in  terms  of  potential  In- 
volvement. 

P.  Yeah.  Yeah.  ^ 

HP.  (Inaudible)  the  deep  six  It  (Inaudi- 
ble), it  goes  to  the  quality  of  the  informa- 
tion. Maybe  it  was  trash  and  he  said,  get 
rid  of  the  damn  stuff.  It's  no  good. 

P.  And  then  maybe  Gray  did. 

HP.  That's  right.  And  the  other  thing  with 
respect  to  Hunt.  That's  a  UtUe  more  sensi- 
tive. That — 

P.  How  does  it  seem  so? 

HP.  Someone,  you  know,  who's  closely  as- 
sociated with  you,  who  tells  Hunt  to  get 
out  of  the  country  Is  I  think  a  tremen- 
dously sensitive  piece  of  information. 

P.  Did  he?  But  he  didn't  go? 

HP.  But  he  didn't  go  because  the — 

P.  They  changed  their  minds. 

HP.  Countermanded — the  orders  were 
countermanded.  Now — 

P.  WeU  I  woiUd  think  that  bis  defense 
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«m  that  If  I— my  guess  wo\ild  be — that  he 
was   trying   to    (Inaudible)    what   bi4>peD«d 
(Inaudible)   maybe  the  best  thing  for  him 
to  get  out  of  the  country,  you  know  what 
I  mean?  But  your  point — Dean  tells  It  aa  If 
Ehrllchman  ordered,  him  to  get  him  out  of 
the  country.  Right?  Is  that  what  you  have? 
HP.  That's  right — and  that's  the  way  it 
comes  through  Uddy.  Hunt  tells  us  that's 
the  way  Llddy  stated  It — my  principal. 
P.  My  principals? 
HJ».  My  principal  said 
P.  Tell  you  what? 

HP.  Get  out  of  the  i»untry  H\mt.  It 
doesn't  seem  to  me  that  If  that  fact  reaches 
light  of  day  that  It  can  be  anything  else 
but  (Inaudible)  Impact  on  the  White  House. 
P.  (Inaudible)  message. 
HP.  (Inaudible)  nothing  to  do  with  Jus- 
tice or  Injustice. 

P.  I  know  that  It's  because  of  the  Presi- 
dency which,  of  course, 
HP.  Yes  sir. 

P.  Is  what  we  are  thinking  about.  I  ap- 
preciate what  you  say,  because,  I'm  thinking 
•bout  that  too.  I'm  trying  to  be  fair. 

HP.  Well  let  me  put  It  another  way.  If  I 
were  Ehrllchman  I  would  feel  like  I  had  to 
go  under  the  circumstances. 

P.  You  would?  Even  Ehrllchman?  Halde- 
man  too? 

HP.  Both  of  them. 

P.  How  do  you  feel  about  Haldeman  (In- 
audible) ? 
HP.WeU  (Inaudible). 
P.  You  feel  even  more  strongly? 
HP.    Yes,    sir,    assuming,    now    remember 
what  we  have, 
P.  Yeah. 

HP.   Dean   says   he    discxissed    tbla    with 
Haldeman. 
P.  And? 

HP.  Haldeman  didn't  say  t/top. 
P.  I  see. 

HP.  I  can  tell  you — If  one  of  my  prose- 
cutors came  in  and  said  another  prosecutor 
was  out  bugging  somebody  in  organized 
crime,  I  would  not  say  we  oiight  not  to  be 
Involved  In  it — 
P.  Dean  told  me. 

HP.  I'd  go  to  him  and  say  stop  it. 
P.  Excuse  me.  Did  Dean  say  he  discussed 
the  bugging  with  Haldeman? 

HP.  He  discussed  the  substance  of  the 
Iradget  proposals  which  Included  the  bugging 
operation.  Operation. 
P.  Haldeman  or  Strachan? 
HP.  With  Haldeman.  And  said  we  ought 
not  to  be  Involved  In  this  and  Haldeman 
agrees  but  nothing  happens.  Neither  one  of 
them  stopp>ed  It.  Now,  maybe  they  both 
thought  they  were  outranked  by  John 
MltcheU.  I  dont  know. 

P.  Dean  now  says  that  he  discxissed  the 
bugging  operation — that's  what  I  want  to 
know.   I  didn't  understand  he  said  that.  I 
thought  he  said  he  did  that  with  Strachan. 
HP.  Magruder — Magruder  says. 
P.  I  get  It. 

HP.    (Inaudible)    goes  through   Strachan. 
Dean  says  when  he  came  back  from  the  sec- 
ond meeting  he  told  Haldeman,  "This  Is  ter- 
rible, we  ought  not  to  be  Involved  In  this." 
P.  Right— right. 

HP.  And  nobody  does  anything  about  it. 
P.  He  hasn't  been  too  damn  forthright  has 
toe? 

HJ>.  Well. 

P.  I  mean^  he  should  have  told  me  about 
Haldeman. 

HJ».  It's  awful  hard  to  debrief  a  man,  Mr. 
President,  in  an  hour  or  two  as  you  know. 

P.  YecOi — when  I  asked  him  ^)eciflcally 
did  Haldeman  know  and  so  forth — and  he 
said  no.  And  I  guess  maybe  he  was  being 
perfectly  honest.  Told  me  that  Just  this 
morning.  And  I  said,  he  had  no  knowledge 
before,  and  neither  did  Ehrlichnian,  and  he 
said  neither  did  he.  But  I  guess  what  i» 
meant  was  that — you  could  reconcile  that  ' 
only  by  saying — that  he  had  told  Haldeman 


about  it  and  Haldeman  dld't  know  that  It 
went  forward.  Maybe  that's  what  he  (Inaud- 
ible). 
H.P.  That's— 

P.  That  would  not  make  Haldeman  liable  in 
this  case — the  very  fact  he  didn't  stop  It.  He 
didn't  have  the  responsibility.  I  am  looking 
at  It  Just  from  a  legal  standpoint.  Now  un- 
derstand, from  a  public  standpoint  it's  dev- 
astating. You  thmk  he  would  be  Uable  for 
not  Issuing  an  order  to  (inaudible).  I  sup- 
pose If  Dean  was  his  subordinate.  (Inaud- 
ible.) 

HP.   (Inaudible)  a  subordinate.  It  depends 
on   who  has  authority   to  act  with  respect 
to  the  budget  proposals? 
P.  Haldeman  (inaudible). 
H.P.  He  did  not  have  any  authority? 
P.  No  sir — none,  none — all  Mitchell — cam- 
paign fxmds.  He  had  no  authority  whatever. 
I  wouldn't  tell  him  (Inaudible). 

H.P.  Then  you're  left  with  the  fact  that  he 
has  knowledge  of. 
P.  That's  right. 
H.P.  But  he  doesn't  act  upon. 
P.  Knowledge  of  a  proposal? 
H.P.  That  comes  out  as  a  misprision  of  a 
felony. 
P.  Huh? 

H.P.  That  comes  out  to  a  misprision  of  a 
felony.  Misprision  Is  a  statute  that  Is  hardly 
ever  enforced.  You  could  put  everybody  in 
JaU  I  suppose  If  you  tried  to. 
P.  Knowledge  and  so  on? 
H.P.  That's  right. 

P.    Knowledge  It's  being  considered. 
H.P.  That's    right.     (Inaudible)     type    of 
thing — 

P.  (Inaudible)  say  speclflcaUy  that  he  dls- 
cxissed  the  budget  proposal  with  Haldeman! 
Well  I-U  oe  damned! 

H.P.  I  think  I  have  In  those  notes  there 
that  Dean  came  back  to  the  White  House 
after  the  meeting,  told  Haldeman  about  the 
proposals  that  were  being  discussed  in  the 
office  of  the  Attorney  General,  and  said  we 
ought  not  to  be  Involved.  And  Haldeman 
agrees,  but  nobody  stopped  the  operation. 
P.  Dean  says — 

HJ>.  (Inaudible)  told  him  so  the  only 
thing  I'm  saying  (inaudible). 

P.  Should  we  do  it — should  we  do  It  from 
the  top?  Well,  I'm  going  to  talk  to  Bill 
Rogers  a  little  Uter— I'U  get  his  Judgment 
about — on  this — (Inaudible)  Haldeman. 
Danmiit,  I'm  afraid  that — I  don't  want  Hal- 
deman to  go  and  then  have  to  get  (Inaudi- 
ble) and  then  have  Ehrllchman  g^>  and  get 
caught.  Get  my  point?  That's  what  I'm  con- 
cerned about.  I  think  they  both — lo<*  If 
they're  going  to  go  they  both  got  to  go,  don't 
they?  They  ought  to  go  together? 

HJ».  I  think  so,  yes  sir.  Mainly  because  I 
don't  know  how  that  locAs  to  you,  but  from 
the  outside,  they  are  almost  a  team. 
P.  That's  right. 

HJ>.  But  to  let  one  go  and  the  allegations 
with  the  other  being  (inaudible).  The  next 
day  it  might  develop  that   (inaudible). 

P.  Well  (Inaudible)  my  Judgment  on  this 
after  I  talk  to  Rogers.  It's  a  very  close  call. 
The  real  question  Is  to  get — whether  you  let 
Magruder  strike  the  blow  and  then  they  go. 
That's  the  point. 
H  J>.  Great  responsibility  and  I  know  how — 
P.  Oh,  111  move  on  it. 
H.P.  heavy  It  Is. 

P.  Oh.  ni  move  on  It.  I'm  Just  trying 
to  think  about  whether — before  Magruder 
strikes. 

HP.  I'm  bothered,  you  know  because  this 
may  be  a  terrible  Injtistice  to  both  of  those 
men. 

P.  I  know  that  (Inaudible)  but  my  point 
Is  (Inaudible)  how  it  U  (inaudible)  whether 
they  go  before  Magruder.  Let  me  tell  you — 
let  me  put  it  this  way — I  really  am  In  a  pret- 
ty poor  position  to  have  them  go  befor« 
Dean  goes. 

HJP.  WeU  that's  correct— I  agree  with  that. 


P.  I  can't  announce  Dean  going  today 

that  would  jeopardize  your  prosecution.  Or 
can  I  announce  it?  I  am  very  seriously  think- 
ing. 

HP.  You're  your  own  agent  on  that.  As 
long  as  I  can  say — 

P.  No — I'm  going  to  get  his — I'm  going  to 
get — ^but  you  don't  want  me  to — you  told  me 
earlier  you  don't  want  me  to  make  that  oub- 
Uc. 

H.P.  I  don't  want — want  to  be  in  a  posl^ 
tlon  to  say  to  John  Dean — John,  I  did  not 
recommend  that  the  President  take  your 
resignation. 

P.  Fine.  All  right. 

H.P.  As  long  as  I  co\iId  say  that  Dean's 
been  here,  he's  taUed  to  you.  It's  between  the 
two  of  you.  You're  timing  on  that  Is  okay 
with  me. 

P.  I  see.  Even  aimounce  Dean  today? 

H.P.  Yes  sir. 

P.  TtoAt  wouldn't  Jeopardize  your  prosecu- 
tion? 

H.P.  Well,  we  still  have  to  bargam  with 
him.  But  I  dont — I  don't  see  that — he's  try-  ' 
ing  to  Mae  that,  but  I  don't  see  that.  As  long 
as  I  can  say,  the  prosecution  team  can  say, 
we  did  not  recommend  that. 

P.  How  is  he  trying  to  use  It?  You  mean — 
you  say  that — I'm  a  little  concerned  about 
Dean's  or  his  lawyers — that  he's  going  to 
attack  the  President  and  so  forth.  Other  than 
that,  I  mean  Dean  above  all  else — 

H.P.  WeU  I  dont  think  the  President  per- 
sonally— the  Presidency  as  an  office  as  the 
Administration. 
P.  Because  of? 

HP.  Because  of  Ehrllchman  and  Haldemanj* 
P.    It's    Ehrllchman    and    Haldeman    he's 
really  talking  about? 

H.P.  That  may  be  his  guts  poker  In  the 
course  of  negotiations.  That's  what  they  say. 
P.  Try  the  Administration  and  the  Presi- 
dent, (inaudible)  affairs,  (maudlble)  huh? 

H.P.  That  statement  that's  made  In  the 
heat  of  argument.  Charlie  Shaffer,  a  very 
committed,  emotional,  able  lawyer.  Stand  up 
and  say,  goddammit,  I'm  not  going  to  plead 
him.  If  I  have  to  do  this,  I'll  do  this  in  return. 
That's  the  way  he  comes  out. 
P.  (Inaudible). 

H  J».  All  right  you  ask  him  about  that  point 
speclflcaUy,  about  reporting  to  Haldeman  on 
the — 
P.  Yeah. 

HJ>.  On  the  budget  proposal. 
P.  Yeah— I  will.  I  need  to  know  that.  Dean 
this  morning  told  me  something  I  need  to 
know  (inaudible) — that  he  (inaudible)  go- 
ing to  go  testify  to  (inaudible).  It  seems  to 
me  the  important  thing  that  you  should  get 
your  (inaudible)  him  as  soon  as  you  can. 
H.P.  That's  right. 

P.  But  I  guess  you  got  problems  there.  You 
got  to  go  to  Ervln,  you  got  to  go  to  the  Judge, 
and  with  Dean,  you've  got  to  make  a  deal 
with  his — Isn't  that  what  you  feel  you  (In- 
audible). You've  got  to  give  him  something 
don't  you? 
HP.WeU 

P.  That's  the  problem  you've  got  (inaudi- 
ble). Henry,  (inaudible)  him  off  with  the 
others. 

HP.  We  can't  give  him  too  much  because 
it  wUl  impair  his  credibility.  That's  another 
factor. 

P.  (Inaudible) .  Now— I  can  get  any— I  need 
to  know  If  any  further — I've  got  to  keep  on 
top   of   this   thing,    if   any  further   breaks 
occur. 
HP.  Yes,  sir. 

P.  And  perhaps  by  tonight  we  will  know 
whether  Strachan  did  testify. 
HP.  Yes.  sir. 

P.  I  may  call  you  around  say  eight  o'clock — 
how's  that? 
HP.  I  would  say  not  before  eight. 
P.  I'll  call  you  at  nine — show's  nine? 
HP.  Nine  Is  fine. 
P.  Nine  wUl  be  fine. 
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HP.  That'll  give  me  a  chance  to  get  my 
kids  off  the  phone. 

P.    Yeah — nine   o'clock.   You    (inaudible) 
Strachan  and  La  Rue? 
HP.  Yes  sir. 

P.  They  both  (Inaudible)  testify  today? 
HP.  Yes  sir.  (Inaudible).  AU  right— thank 
you  sir. 

P.  Ihank  you. 

Appendix  35.  Meeting:  The  President,  Ehr- 
llchman and  Zlegler,  EOB  Office,  AprU  16, 
1973.  (3:27-4:04  p.m.): 

P.   Yeah — did   you  make  any  progress  on 
that  thmg?  How  does  It  stand?  Pine. 
E.  I'd  say  that — 

P.  Gray  denies  to  Peter^n  that  he  ever 
got  the  bundle.  Oh,  he's  dumb.  Well,  Peter- 
sen tells  me  that  he's  told  Haldeman— I  mean 
Ehrllchman.  He  was  very  (unlnteUlglble) 
Mltchel  (unintelligible)  this,  Petersen  being 
honest. 

E.  Dean  informed  Llddy  that  Hunt  should 
leave  the  country. 

P.  (Unltelllglble)  the  idea  that  Dean,  you 
know.  But  you  warned  him  didn't  you? 
E.  Sure  did.  There  (unintelligible)   I  was. 
P.  You  didn't  see  It? 

E.  No.  didn't  know  what  was  In  It.  Could 
have  been  shredded  newspaper,  as  far  as  I 
know.  So  that,  well  It  could  be — 
P.  WeU,  Dean  wUl  Say — 
E.  Dean  will  say  what  he  put  In  It,  1  sup- 
pose. See,  Dean  arrived  at  my  office  with  a 
scotch-taped,  sealed  big  envelope  and  handed 
It  to  Gray.  What — I  said,  "Well, 

P.  There's  the  contents  of  (unlnteUlglble) 
safe? 

E.  No.  Dean  had  told  me  that  before  Gray 
got  there,  I  think— I  can't  be  sure  of  this — 
but  in  any  event,  I  knew  what  It  purported 
to  be. 

P.  Where — when  was  Gray  told  that  It  was 
not  really  the  Watergate? 

E.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know.  It  may  have 

been  told  him  la  my  presence  or  not,  I  just — 

P.  But,  you  think  he  was  told? 

E.  He  says  he  was,  and  I  don't  have  any 

reason  to  doubt  It.  but  I  can't  swear  that  I 

heard  that  said.  Ah — and  ah — again,  I  can't 

P.  (Unintelligible) 

E.  Could  say,  you  know.  It  may  be  that 
his  story  is  I  opened  It  and  It  was  full  of 
paper  napkins  or,  you  know,  some  damned 
thing.  But  If  he  says  I  was  not  in  Ehrllch- 
man's  office  and  I  did  not  receive  a  big  manUa 
envelope  from  Dean,  then  I'm  going  to  have 
to  have  to  dispute  that.  (UnlnteUlglble) 
there  and  then  do  that. 
P.  (UnlnteUlglbls) 
E.  Yeah. 

P.  Has  he  testlfled  to  that,  John,  or  do 
you  think — ? 
E.  He's  told  the  VS.  Attorney  that. 
P.  That  what? 

E.  That  he  gave  him  an  envelope  there 
that  was  the  contents  of  the  Hunt  safe. 
P.  (UnlnteUlglble) 

E.  Dick  Howard  just  got  a  subpoena  from 
the  Grand  Jury. 
P.  Yeah. 

E.  The  FBI  agent  who  caUed  said.  "I'm 
coming  over  to  serve  you  with  a  subpoena 
from  the  Grand  Jury,  Mr.  Howard.  You  may 
want  to  go  and  talk  to  Mr.  Dean  while  I^ 
on  my  way  over  there  In  case  you  want  to 
get  any  advice." 
P.  Did  he  talk  to  Dean? 
E.  No,  fortunately,  he  talked  to  Colson. 
Colson— I  had  told  him  that  Dean  was  over 
the  hiU,  cautioned  him,  and  then  he  told  me 
and  sala,  "Boy,  you  got  an  outpost  over  there. 
WeU.  D.S.  Attorney's  having  the  FBI  agents 
send  everybody  a  subpoena — go  talk  to 
Dean." 

P.  Because  he  was  (unlnteUlglble)  the 
pracUce. 

E.  Well,  I  hope  that's  what  they  thought, 
but  more  probably  they'd  like  Dean  to  sit 
ther»  and  Ustea  to  every  |:uys  atory  and 


then  ctUl  over  and  let  them  know  what's 
going  on. 

P.  (UnlnteUlglble)  Dean  (unintelUglble) 
taUt  to  I  unintelUglble)  apparently  he's — 

E.  I  must  caution  you  about  that  because 
It's  certainly  improper  for  him  to  be  coun- 
eeUlng  any  of  our  people. 

P.  I've  got  to  talk  to  him.  He's  got  to  quit 
counseUing  anybody  right  now. 
E.  Let  me  finish  this. 

P.  Oh,  sure.  John.  Did  (InteUlgible)  tell 
you  about  the  other  (unintelligible)  that 
he's  coming  to  ask  you  about  It?  I'm  not 
asking  you  to  make  up  any  story,  but  I'm 
Just  simply  saying,  I  Just  can't — damned 
dumb  Gray.  Director  of  the  FBI  in  the  posi- 
tion of  having  two  White  House  people  say 
he  got  an  envelope  and  he  doesn't  remem- 
bei  it.  1  heard  you  talked  to  him.  What  did 
hs  say  ^o  you  last  night? 
E.  He  said  he  can't  say  that. 

P.  What  did  he  say  to  you  though? 

E.  He  £ald.  I  sild— 

P.  After  (unlnteUlglble). 

E.  Dean  say  saying  so  and  so,  and  he  said 
he  can't  sny  that.  And  I  said,  he  already  has. 
But  he  said,  I  destroyed  It.  Well,  that's  it. 
You  know,  that's  pretty  tough  (unintelligi- 
ble) L'  he  doesa't  now.  (Unintelligible)  sure 
putting  the  best  face  on  what  they  did  to 
Strachan  over  tiiere.  Questioned  by  the  pros- 
eiutors.  Despite  considerable  fencing,  he  re- 
fused to  discuss  the  matter  and  was  excused 
by  the  prosecutor.  According  to  Strachan — 
then  they — you  mustn't  say  anything  to  any- 
body about  this  because  I  suppose  he  wasn't 
supposed  to  call  over  here. 

P.  Yeah.  I  don't. 

E.  He  called  to  get  advice.  Re  said  they 
really  worked  him  over,  said  stuff  as,  "Listen, 
Strachan,  you're  going  to  JaU,  think  about 
your  wife,  think  about  your  baby  and  how 
w-uld  you  like  to  be  disbarred,  and — " 

P.  I  know.  I  know. 

E.  You  know,  that  kind  of  stuff. 

P.  I  knew  they  were  going  to  work  him 
over.  He  asked  for  a  lawyer? 

E.  No,  they  asked  him  to  get  a  lawyer.  They 
kept  stressing  it.  They  wanted  him  to  get  a 
lawyer  and  I  think  what  they  are  doing  is 
setting  him  up  for  (unintelligible). 

P.  WeU.  That  safe  John,  something  about 
the  damned  notebooks — he  said,  notebook. 

E.  Yeah,  I  know.  He's  said  that  right  along. 

P.  And  there  were? 

E.  Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  honestly  don't. 
Now,  Kehrll  and  the  Secret  Service  agents 
were  there  when  that  safe  was  opened  and 
(unintelligible).  Never  tried  (imlntelligible) 
appointments  after  that,  so  they  are  stlU  on 
this. 

P.  That's  your  only  vulnerabUlty,  John. 

E.  Deep  six  and  the  FBI  business  and 
Llddy.  WeU,  that's  Interesting  that  Dean 
would  take  that  remark  and  go  out  and  act 
on  it. 

P.  Deep  Bixlng? 

E.  No,  the  Llddy  deal. 

P.  Told  (unlnteUlglble). 

E.  Hunt,  yeah,  that  It  came  through  Dean. 

P.  But,  apparenUy  they  didn't  leave — in 
other  words. 

E.  Oh,  no.  No,  no. 

P.  You  were  discussing  It.  I  told.  I  tried 
to  tell  Petersen.  "WeU,  look,  I  can  imagine 
them  having  a  discussion — "  he  said,  "He 
ought  to  leave  the  country — ^maybe  we  ought 
to  deep  six  It." 

E.  Mmhuh. 

P.  And  you  didn't  do  any  of  those  things. 
At^  least  I  think  that's  based  on — Got  any 
thoughts  on  this  point? 

(Ziegler  enters.) 

P.  Who  have  you  talked  to? 

Z.  Yes,  sir.  I  talked  to  Moore. 

P.  Yeah. 

Z.  Chappie  Rose.  Both  of  them  are  against 
It 

P.  TheyYe  against  It?  AH  rtglit.  Because 
of  the  reasons  you  mantioned? 


Z.  Come  of  those.  But  Rose — ^thelr  best 
lawyer  is  working  on  that — and — 
P.  OK. 

Z.  His  concern. 

P.  We  just  wont  try  to  get  out  In  front. 
We  got  anything  else  you  can  say.  Dont 
say,  don't— we  seem  to,  we've  gotten  Into 
en:>ugh  trouble  by  saj-lng  nothing  so  well 
say  nothing  today.  You  know,  actually, 
thank  God  we  haven't,  thank  God  we  haven't 
had  a  Haldeman  statement.  Believe  me, 
(UnlnteUlglble)  thank  God  we  didn't  gel 
out  a  Dean  report.  Right?  Thank  God.  So. 
we've  done  a  few  things  right.  Don.t  sav 
anything.  (UmnteUlgible)  made  the  point, 
looking  at  the  statement,  about  comments 
and  so  forth  that  stamp>ede. 

P.  Well,  I  (umnteUlglble).  I've  got  an 
understanding,  John,  with  Petersen,  and  lie 
wants  us  to  move  first  and  a — but  I  said. 
"Well  not  before  Magruier  pleads."  We've 
got  to  go  out  and — what  I  had  In  mind  hav- 
ing you  say  quickly  that— (unintelligible) 
statement.  But  In  any  event  then,  we're 
going  to  have  to  wait  for  the  Magruder 
thing.  The  point  Is  you've  got  the  whole  rec- 
ord. I  Just  don  t  want  to. 

E.  He  wants  to  wait  untU  Magruder  talks? 
Is  that  It?  Petersen?  No,  I  mean  the  others 
who — 

Z.  WeU,  he  didn't  get  Into  any  discussion 
about  Magruder  talking.  No. 
E.  What  was  his  objection? 
Z.  His  point  Is  that,  what  Rose's  point  Is. 
in  the  position  of  stampeding  on  (unintelli- 
gible)   how   this   has    been    (unintelUglble) 
this.   But    this   point,   the   President   is   too 
closely   tied   m    as   an   investigator   and   to 
closely  tied  In  to  the  Grand  Jury  proceedl:ig 
Itself.  In  other  words,  he  (unintelligible)   In 
his  view  of  this  is  to  have  the  first  (umnteUl- 
glble)   and    suggests   that   the    President   Is 
(unmteUlglble). 
P.  (Unintelligible).  I  dont. 
Z.  No,  not  affect.  But  the  President  is  be- 
coming as  an  investigator  involved  in  knowl- 
edge and  awareness  of  the  Grand  Jury  pro- 
ceedings. 

P.  Oh.  yeah.  Yeah. 

Z.  Which  weU  could  affect  direction  of 
those  proceedings.  He  has  contacted  Peter- 
sen. 

P.  WeU,  all  the  facts  are  going  to  show 
Just  otherwise  though  when   It  comes  out, 
but  go  ahead.  But  this    (unintelligible) 
Z.  I  Uiink  so. 

P.  Ho  didn't  John,  I  asked  about  Magru- 
der today  and  they  haven't  got  the  deal 
with  him  yet  because  Magruder's  attorneys 
insist  on  something  vrtth  Ervln  and  some- 
thing with  Sirica.  Magruder  wants  to  go  to 
the  D.C.  JaU  (unlnteUlglble)  in  there.  They 
haven't  worked  that  out  yet.  I  asked  about 
the  timing  on  Dean.  They  haven't  got  a  deal 
on  him  because — in  fact  his  lawyers  made 
an  Interesting  comment.  He  said  Dean 
shouldn't  do  anything  to  upset  the  unmak- 
ing of  Haldeman  and  Ehrllchman  and  Mit- 
chell, and  if  they  don't  get  immunity  they're 
going  to  try  this  AdmlnlstraUon  and  the 
President.  His  lawyer,  Schaffer.  Petersen  says 
that's  quite  common.  Everybody  shouts  to 
everybody.  I'm  getting  (unlnteUlglble)  dif- 
ficult (unlnteUlglble).  After  all,  the  busi- 
ness of  the — abou^  the  Dean  report,  whv  end 
It  that  way?  Dean  wUl  stick  to  the  position. 
John,  you  can  see  how  he's  going  to  (unin- 
telUglble) EhrUchman.  You  know,  he  did 
make  some  movement  on  his  own  in  this 
thing.  I've  asked  Dean  a  specific  question. 
"Haldeman/Ehrllchman,  did  they  know  in 
advance?"  He  said,  "No,"  I  said.  "I've  asked 
you  again,  I've  asked  you."  He  told  me  that 
(iminteUiglble).  WeU  Dean  said  after  a  sec- 
ond meeting  over  there  he  went  over  and 
saw  Haldeman  and  said,  "We  oughtn't  to  be 
In  this.  Haldeman  said.  I  agree.  I  said,  "WeU 
what's   wrong  with   that."  He  said.   "WeU, 

Haldeman,  by  falling  to  act " 

E.  Yeah.  That  Is  true. 
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p.  TMh. 

E.  Dean  states  Haldeman  agreed,  but  ap- 
parently no  Initiating  of  any  Instructions. 

P.  Right.  By  falling  to  act.  And  tben  I 
said,  "WeU  how  could  he  act?  He  wasnt 
In  charge  of  the  campaign  and — (unln- 
teUlglble)  dldnt  he  have  (unintelligible) 
approval?"  "Why."  I  said,  "He  certainly  did 
not.  He  had  no  responslblUty  at  all.  The 
campaign  was  totally  out  of  the  White 
House."  But  I  suppose  what  he  meant  by 
that,  Haldeman  should — should  have  called 
MltcheU  and  said,  "Knock  It  off."  Is  that 
what  they're  saying?  Well,  what  does  Halde- 
man say  to  that  sort  of  thing? 

E.  That's  hard  to  get  around,  understand, 
because  Dean's  story,  consistently,  has  been 
that  at  every  one  of  those  meetings,  the  plan 
was  disapproved  by  Mitchell. 

P.  Yeah. 

E.  What's  there  to  get  out  of? 

P.  By  going  to  Haldeman — 

E.  Dean  came  back  and  said,  "Well  there 
was   a   proposal,    and    Mitchell    disapproved 

P.  You  think  he's  making  that  up? 

E.  I  dont  know.  I — It  doesn't  make  sense, 
in  the  context  of  those  meetings,  that  every- 
body agreed  on,  that  at  all  those  meetings 
Dean  attended  it  ended  In  disapproval. 

P.  Yeah.  "Well,  why  did  he  go  to  Halde- 
man?" 

E.  So  why?  Yeah.  _Why  Is  there  a  failure 
to  act,  when — 

P.  Oh,  he  might— 

E.  Everything  Is  disapproved? 

P.  Yes,  but  that  Is  Dean's  problem,  but 

E.  WeU,  the  srupenders. 

P.  Huh? 

E.  A  guy  says,  I  was  thinking  about  going 
out — 

P.  Yeah. 

E.  and  plugging  a  hole  in  your  tire,  but  I 
decided  not  to. 

P.  Yeah  the  point  Is,  I  think  you've  got  a 
very  good  point  here.  You  say,  "Well,  look, 
what  In  the  world  U  this?  If  the  damn  thing 
was  disapproved,  why  does  Haldeman  get 
blamed  for  not  dlsapji^ovlng  it?" 

E.  Yeah.  They  neel  two  disapprovals  in 
order  to  make  It  stick? 

P.  That's  what  I  was  going  to  say,  but 

E.  Well,  I  dont  know  enough  about  it  I 
g\iess.  I'd  sure  like  to  see  us  come  out  some- 
tin»,  and  I  suppose  it  has  to  be  at  a  time 
that  Magruder  makes  his  deal. 

P.  Well,  let  me  say,  I'U— ive  got  Petersen 
ona«)ort  leash. 

E.  Ok. 

P.  Petersen  or  Dean.  Keep  that  sUtement, 
regardless,  and  get  this  factual  thing  that 
John  has  worked  up  for  you.  You  get  that. 

Z.  I've  had,  I  had  that  typed. 

P.  PlnekBecause  we've  got  to  be  re«uly  to 
go  on  thflU^istantly.  We  may  go  it  today. 
We  will  stirAve  tt.  I  don't  think  It's  very 

X.  Not  very  appropriate  news  this  morning. 

P.  Yeah,  and  that's  It.  They  will  get  back 
to  (unintelligible)  I  Just  thtnk/-iunlnt«l; 
llglble)  their  staff.  /   ^^w^^ 

Z.  (unlnteUiglble).  ^ — ' 

P.  It's  obvloiis  they  wlU  que^tlpDshl^  on 

E.  That's  what  matters  though.  The  thing 
with  the  Ervln  Committee,  will,  I  don't  know. 
A  statement  of  rules,  and  the  negotiations. 

P.  Right. 

E.  They  adopted  an  awful  lot  of  my  stuff. 
Their  rule  on  television  is  a  very  odd  one. 
And  it  says  "All  stUl  and  motion  plctvire 
photography  mxist  be  discontinued  before  the 
witness  commences  his  testimony.  Television, 
however,  may  continue  under  the  standing 
rules  of  the  ciMnmittee  during  the  testimony 
of  the  witness." 

P.  So  it  m\ist — that  means  what?  It's  live? 

X.  That  my  interpretation.  Well,  no.  Tape 
would  be  motion  picture. 

P.  Yeah. 

K.  Why  not? 


Z.  That's  electronic.  See,  the  terminology  is 
stills,  motion  picture  or  electronic. 

E.  That  isnt  the  way  they  used  it,  and  so 
I've  got  a  call  in  for  Baker  to  try  and  get  a 
clarification. 

P.  Right. 

E.  Because  it  may  be  their  intent  that  if 
the  networks  will  go  live,  then  let  them  go, 
but  If  they  tape,  then  they  can't  tape  the 
testimony.  And,  if  that's  the  interpretation, 
I  think  we  ought  to  go  for  It. 

P.  Right. 

E.  Don't  you? 

Z.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  mcH^lng?  Well, 
you  know.  Just — 

E.  If  they  run  It  at  ten  o'clock.  Anyway, 
I'll  get  an  Interpretation  and  111  be  back 
to  you  on  it  for  instructions.  Well,  there 
Isn't  much  point  In  me  going  through  the 
whole  thing  until — 

P.  I  think  the  Ervln  Committee,  who  (un- 
intelligible) a  break  in  this  (unintelligible) . 
Do  you  believe  it  would  be  at  all  helpful  to 
bo  forthcoming  with  Ervln  then? 

Z.  Well,  as  we  mentioned  before,  I  think 
you  have  to  have  caution  with  the  Ervln 
Committee  (unintelligible),  depends  upon 
decisions.  Whatever  it  Is  decided  to  check 
with  (unintelligible)  alternative  here  (un- 
intelligible) or  it  may  be  to  our  advantage 
to  analyze — 

E.  Well,  my  problem's  Howard  Baker  goes 
to  Rtissia  tomorrow,  so  there's  got  to  be 
action — or  he  goes  Wednesday,  excuse. 
There's  got  to  be  action  tomorrow.  The  Ervln 
Committee's  meeting  up  there  now.  Thnmons 
thinks  the  thing  they  are  meeting  about  is 
that  somebody  has  pulled  the  plug  on  Dash, 
that  he  was  nearly  disbarred  in  PhUadel- 
phla — some  unfortunate  scandal — something 
about — He's  been  taken  by  surprise  again 
and  he's  very  unhappy  and  he's  convened 
the  Committee.  The  thing  provldes^well, 
they're  kind  of  cute  about  this  to.  You  can 
have  a  hearing  in  Executive  Session.  The 
Committee  rules  at  the  witnesses'  request 
for  the  pxirpoee  of  determining  scope,  in 
effect,  what,  where  the  witness  should  and 
should  not  testify. 

P.  Oh,  I  see.  Well,  that's  good. 

E.  And  that's  good,  I  think.  Then  there's 
a  lot  of  stuff  in  there  about— they  do  prevaU 
in  making  closing  statements.  They  will 
P.  What's  your  advice,  John. 
E.  There's  very  little  left  to  argue  about 
except  the  television,  and  we  could  say  we 
Interpret  this  to  mean  that  unless  the  tele- 
vision is  Uve,  there  won't  be  any  and  that's 
satUfactory  to  us. 
P.  Yeah. 

E.  Now  we  might  get  the  Jump  on  them 
that  way. 

P.  All  right.  Pine. 

E.  And  then,  let  them  come  back  and  say 

No,  that  Isn't  what  we  mean.  We  mean  It 

can  be  taped."  And  then  well  oome  back  and 

say.  "WeU.  th*t  isn't  satisfactory.  By  that 

time  they're  in  a  reoeM. 

P.  Right. 

E.  And  the  thing  would  be  hung  up  untU 
they  get  back.  *^ 

E.  Yeah.  And  the  other  thing— we  had  to 
you  know,  before  It  comes  from  the  Ervln 
Committee.  But  I  don't  think  before  it  comes 
to  the  Ervln  Committee  it's  going  to  amount 
to  a  damn  in  the  next  four  weeks. 

Z.  TheoveraU — 

P.  Yeah. 

Z.  decision,  but — 

P.  Don't  you  think  at  the  present  time 
we  ought  to  be  forthcoming  here? 

Z.  Yeah.  I  think — 

E.  What  you  say,  Hon,  is  that  we  Intend 
to  avaU  ourselves  fuUy  of  the  ground  rule 
that  permits  the  mm  of  executive  session  and 
that  undoubtedly  the  majority  of  the  Whlto 
Bouse  witnesses  will  be  the  subject  of  a  re- 
quest to  the  Ervln  Committee  for  an  execu- 
tive session. 


P.  That's  right.  Agree  with  that. 
E.  Then,  what  we've  done  Is  going  to  our 
high  ground. 
P.  Right. 

E.  And  let  them  pull  us  off. 
Z.  Of   course,    what   really    la   the   Ervln 
Committee  investigating? 
P.   (UnlnteUiglble.) 

E.  They — it's  probably  moot.  It's  probably 
moot,  but  what  we  can  say  is  we  feel  we 
can  live  with  these  ground  rules. 
Z.  Yeah. 

E.  You  know  it's  very— well.  It  Is  obvious 
that  the  negotiations  were  very  worthwhUe. 
We  think  the  Committee  has  oome  up  wlih 
a  fine  set  of  ground  rules  that  we  can  live 
with.  We  are  going  to  fuUy  cooperate  and 
then,  on  the  side  you  can  say,  "See  this  ex- 
ecutive session  provision." 

P.  Well  why  don't  we — frankly  (unintel- 
ligible) executive  (unlntelUglble). 

E.  Maybe  I  ought  to  get  them  and  have 
them  for  you,  so  that  you  can  talk  to  Rogers 
about  them. 

P.  Yeah.  Later  today  you  might  Ju«t  make 
your  decision  and  go  on  that.  We  can  settle 
the  Ervln  Committee. 
E.  Well,  then,  I'll  have  to  get  Baker's  OK. 
P.  WeU,   why? 

E.  To  make  our  announcement,  because 
that's  the  way  I  have  it  set  up  with  him. 
They've  got  a  meeting  tomorrow  before  we 
make  any  announcement. 

P.  Do  you  want  fe  make  an  announcement 
tonight? 

E.  No,  I  thought  that's  what  you  meant.  If 
you  were  going  to  go  with  the  Ervln  thing 
today. 
P.  Oh.  We'll  make  it  tomorrow  then. 
E.  OK,  well  then  I'U  have  a  chance  to  talk 
to  Baker  tonight. 

P.  Baker,  Baker  will  have  left.  He  won't  be 
at  the  meeting  tomorrow. 

E.  Yes,  he  wlU.  He  won't  go — he  doesn't 
go  until  the  next  day.  I  misspoke. 

P.  Fine.  You'll  make  the  announcement 
tomorrow.  OK,  Ron? 
Z.  Yeah,  but — 

P.  Gives  me  time  to  think  about  It,  that's 
the  point.  Go  ahead.  What  U  It? 

Z.  Well,  I — if  we  make  the  announcement 
tomorrow,  we  could  tie  it  into  something. 

P.  Yeah.  We  have  a  general  announcement. 
We  want  to  (unintelligible)  and  with 
Chappie  Rose  and  those  guys.  Do  they  reaUze 
that  I've  got  to  make  this  general  announce- 
ment before  the  Magruder  thing  comes  up? 
E.  Well,  does  he  fear  the  President  wUl  look 
like  he's  interfering  with  the  Grand  Jury? 

Z.  No,  It's  a  quote.  He  said,  to  which  he 
(unintelligible)  much  contact  with  the  At- 
torney General,  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral— the  President  being  investigator. 

E.  WeU,  bless  his  heart,  those  contacts  are 
a  matter  of  recM'd. 

P.  That's  right.  I  don't  agree  with  him  on 
that  point. 

E.  That  point's  moot,  you  know.  That  was 
the  President's  only  recourse. 

P.  That  was  it.  I  wouldn't  worry  about  that 
(unintelligible).    See,    he's    thinking    as    a 
lawyer.  They  probably  lUce  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent (unlnteUiglble)  this  damned  thing. 
Z.  No,  I  agree  with  that. 
E.  (Unintelligible) 

Z.  WeU,  I'm  not  arguing.  Again,  you  see, 
can't  argue.  I'm  Just  passing  this  point  to 
.^ou. 

P.  What  would  be  your  view  about  this  kind 

ot  a  statement?  You  don't  want  I*  tonight? 

E.  I  don't  want  it  tonight,  but  I'd  sure 

like  to  see  you  go  full  breast  on  it  tom<»rrow. 

See,  Wednesday  Is  the  energy  message. 

P.  Yeah. 

E.  And,  we're  going  to  be  sort  of  saturating 
the  press  Wednesday  with  that. 
P.  WUl  they  write  and  use  it? 
B.  I  doD't  know.  I  mean  we're  having  brief- 
ings and  aU  that  l>alon«y.  And  so,  if  pcssl- 
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ble.  It  woxild  be  best  to  go  either  tomorrow 
or  Thursday  with  this  and  I  prefer  tomor- 
row. 

P.  Well  see  how  they  get  along  with  their 
negotiations.  I  suppose  they're — 

E.  Seems  to  me  like  they're  hard-nosing 
these  negotiations.  Dean  doesn't  really  give 
them  aU  that  much.  He  let  me  look  at  that 
piece  of  paper  you've  got  there  and  then  he 
said,  "WeU,  gee,  did  Hunt  go  out  of  the 
cotmtry?  No,  Well,  what  else  is  there?" 
"WeU,"  he  says,  "I  don't  know  about  (unln- 
teUiglble) ." 

P.  Dean  Isn't  corroborating  Magruder  In 
any  way? 

E.  Yes. 

P.  That's  what  It  looks  like. 

E.  But  can't  they  get  that  out  of  blm  any- 
way? You  know. 

P.  (UnlnteUiglble) 

E.  WeU.  let's  think  about  that.  If  you  were 
the  prosecutor,  what  the  hell  do  you  care? 
You  know.  If  you  were  Glanzer,  you  were 
sitting  over  there, — 

P.  The  White  House  threatened,  the  Presi- 
dent— 

E.  But  what  is,  what  is  that  he  can  say? 
You  stop  and  figure. 

P.  That  he's  informed  the  President  and 
the  President  didn't  act?  He  can't  say  that 
can  he?  I  don't  think,  I've  been  asking  for 
bis  damned  report,  you  know. 

E.  The  fact  that  he  put  the  chronology 
aU  together — he  comes  up  with  a  hell  of  a 
lot  of  egg  on  his  face. 

P.  I  think  be  blames — he  would  blame 
you  and  Haldeman. 

E.  Well,  he's  going  to  have  a  little  trouble 
with  that. 

P.  Is  he?  Good. 

E.  And  I  put  together  my  log  today.  And 
I  have  seen  him  on  the  average  of  five  times 
a  month  since  the  Watergate  breakln.  See, 
Bruce  KehrU  (unintelligible)  you  know  (un- 
intelligible). I've  seen  none  of  his  memos 
routinely.  I  dont  supervise  any  of  his  work, 
so  I  think  he's  going  to  have  a  tough  time 
making  that  stick.  And  some  of  those  were 
on  your  estate  plan. 

P.  Yes. 

E.  Some  of  them  were  on  the  Library. 

P.  Good. 

E.  Some  of  theHwere  dn  the  leak  scandal. 
So,  he's  not  seen  me  five  times  a  month  on 
Watergate. 

P.  WeU,  listen,  I've  got  to  run.  Let  this  go 
tonight.  Fair  enough?  • 

Z.  Yes,  sir. 

B.  All  right. 

Z.  Did  you  want  to  meet  Garment  for  five 
minutes  before  you  see  Rogers? 

P.  No.  I'U  have  to  put  that  off.  I've  got 
Bogers  (unlntelUglble)  Garment's  views 
and — you  don't  agree? 

B.  I  agree  totaUy.  It's  (unintelligible)  for 
Garment  is  the  reason,  you  see. 

P.  No,  teU  hUn,  tell  him  that  I  feel  very 
personaUy,  but  I  want  to  get  a  little — that 
I've  had  a  long  talk  with  the  UJS.,  with  Peter- 
sen. There  is  a  reason.  0)ve  him  a  Uttle  biUl 
and  teU  him  (unlnteUiglble)  had  a  long  talk. 
There  are  reasons  we  can't  say  today,  that 
there  will  be  developments  during  the  day. 
Going  to  be  public.  Some  things  that  I  have 
In  mind  (unlnteUiglble)  piece  of  paper  on 
that,  and  111  see  him  before.  WeU,  Is  It  going 
to  be  that  much  of  a  problem?  You  think  I 
should  see  him?  Maybe,  you  know,  I  don't. 
Walt  'tUl  I  see  Rogers.  Tell  talm  to  stlelc 
around. 

Z.  AU  right. 

P.  Tie  It  in  with  Rogers.  Why  don't  you 
do  that?  How's  that? 

Z.  The  only  advantage  of  (unlnteUiglble) 
you  have  In  your  possession. 

P.  WeU  no.  The  point  Is — well,  go  ahead. 

Z.  Fifteen  minute  session  (unintelligible) 
and  bounce  that  off  of  Rogers. 

P.  I  know  what  he's  going  to  do  la — un- 
intelligible) I  mean  the— this  ia  a  full  court 
press  Isn't  It? 


Z.  That's  right,  db  you  don't  need  to  teU 
^im. 

P.  I  know  what  the  hell  a  fuU  court  press 
is. 

Z.  I  understand  that. 

P.  The  thing  you  told  me  this  morning. 

Z.  Yes.  sir. 

P.  WeU,  I  foUowed  that  already.  He  wants 
to  go  out  and  what?  He  wants  Haldeman, 
Ehrlichman  and  Dean  to  resign.  Right? 

Z.  Or  Just  (unintelligible).  You  know,  he 
has  several  variations  (unlnteUiglble)  and 
letters. 

P.  Yeah. 

Z.  Suggesting  that  (unintelligible)  they 
would  step  down. 

P.  They  would  (unintelligible)  and  then 
they  would,  and  I  would  accept  that.  How- 
ever the  case  breaks? 

Z.  Yes.  sir. 

P.  Do  that  today? 

Z.  No.  not  today.  You  know,  after  the  tim- 
ing of  the  decision. 

P.  I'd  prefer. 

Z.  I  think  It's — you  have  enough  of  that. 

P.  I  think  I  want  it  to  be  a  Uttle  clear  In 
my  mind  with  Rogers  here. 

Z.  No  (unintelligible)  I'U  put  him  off. 

P.  TeU  him.  that,  look,  that  I  got  it  and 
I'm  Just  In  the  middle  of  this  thing  and  that 
I,  I'm-  thinking  along  those  lines.  Just  say 
that,  and  that  I'U,  because  of  the  talk,  I 
cannot  act  today.  Just  say  that.  I  Just  finish- 
ed this  long  meeting.  Didn't  want  to  act,  I 
can't  act  today,  because  it  would  frankly 
Jeopardize  the  prosecution. 

Z.  Right.  OK. 

P.  And  the  right  of  the  defendants.  And 
that  therefore,  that  I  can't,  that  I've  been 
told  that  by  the  Assistant  Attorney  General. 
That  I  cannot  do  that  today.  It  wUl  Jeop-< 
ardlze  the  prosecution.  (unlnteUiglble)  If  the 
President  (unlnteUiglble)  It  wlU  tip  a  lot 
of  others  off  that  they  are  working  on  at  the 
present  time,  and  that  I  had  put  the  pressure 
on  to  get  this  so  I  can  be  (unintelligi- 
ble) .  And  I  have  in  mind  all  of  those  options. 
TeU  him  that  I  have  met  with  all  three  of 
them  today.  The  President  met  with  all  three 
of  them  and  discussed  this  problem. 

Z.  WeU,  you  may  not  want  to  see  him. 

P.  Now,  be  sure — 

Z.  Be  thinking  about  It. 

P.  Stire.  Ask  him  if — 

Z.  Yes  sir. 

P.  Right  (unintelligible).  TeU  him  I  want 
to  think  about  it;  then,  I'd  like  to  talk  to 
him.  I  want  him  to  get  his  things  In  shape.  I 
want  a  firm  recommendation. 

Z.  He  apparently  has  a  statement. 

P.  WeU.  bring  It  In  and  I'd  like  to  have 
that  statement.  If  I  could,  by  six  o'clock  to- 
night. You  deliver  it  at  six.  Ill  be  with  Rogers 
at  six  o'clock  and  I'd  like  to  have  that  state- 
ment. 

Z.  Ill  bring  It  in. 

P.  Oh,  no.  Should  I  have  It  before  I  see 
Rogers,  that  statement?  TeU  him  I'd  like  to 
have  it,  that  I've  Just  gotten  tied  up  here. 
TeU  him  I've  been  meeting  with  Petersen. 
I  cannot  act  today,  but  I'U  be  ready  to  do 
something  quite  soon. 

Z.  Good. 

P.  Don't  tell  him  about  It. 

Z.  No. 

APPENDKX  3S.  MKCnNO:  THX  PRCSIOSNT  AND 
DEAN,  BOB  OmCX.  APXIL  IS,  ISTS.  <4:07- 
4:35  PM) 

P.  HI,  John. 

D.  Mr.  President. 

P.  Well,  have  you  had  a  busy  day? 

D.  Yeah,  I  have  been — I  spent  most  of  the 
day  on  trying  to  put  together  a  statement 
that  I  think  you  could  come  out — apparently 
some  other  people  have  done  some  work  on — 
I  haven  t  been  working  with  them.  Presum- 
ably we  are  all  kind  of  driving  at  the  same 
point.  I  was  working  <m  a  draft  when  you 
called. 

P.  Listen,  I've  got  to  see  Rogers  In  Just  a 
few  minutes  so  let  me  have  (iinlntelllglble) 


D.  WeU,  I  think— I  was  calling  Dick  Moore 
In  on  It,  but  Dick  is  working  on  it  with  these 
others. 

P.  That's  good.  What  would  be  best?  Rather 
than  giving  It  to  me  piecemeal,  why  don't 
you  put  one  together? 

D.  Its  got  a  strong  thrust  which  puts  you — 

P.  (unintelligible)    ' 

D.  There  Is  a  tough  question  here — the 
degree  of  biting  the  bullet  right  at  this  hour. 
Now  there  is  one  paragraph — 

P.  There  is  a  question  of  timing — 

D.  It  Is  a  question  of  timing  but  it  is  also 
a  question — I  have  one  paragraph  In  here 
that  says  what  70U  are  doing  as  a  r^ult  of 
what  has  come  to  your  attention  and  some  of 
the  things  that  Petersen  has  told  you. 

P.  Uh.  huh. 

D.  And  onfof  the  points  Is  that  It  provides 
that  all  members  of  the  White  House  staff 
wUl  be  called  before  the  Grand  Jury  effec- 
tive immediately.  They  wiU  be  on  administra- 
tive leave  untU  such'tlme  as  the  Grand  Jury 
completes  Its  work.  Now  here  ts  the  tough 
paragraph  thus  far:  "In  this  connection.  I 
have  not  spared  my  closest  staff  advisers  and 
Included  In  this  action  are  H.  R.  Haldeman, 
Assistant  to  the  President,  John  Ehrlichman, 
Assistant  to  the  President,  and  John  Dean. 
Counsel  to  the  President."  Now  you  can  do 
that  or  leave  that  out  and  let  them  guess 
who  is  on  administrative  leave. 

P.  Anybody  called  before  the  Grand  Jury? 

D.  That's  right.  That  means  that  no  man — 

P.  You  can  bite  the  buUet  on  Dean,  Halde- 
man, and  Ehrlichman  untU  then,  huh?  On 
the  other  hand,  if  (unintelligible)  is  lying — 
have  you  talked  to  (unintelligible) 

D.  No,  I  haven't. 

P.  I  have  a  sensation  that  he  Is  lying  right 
now  but  the  trouble  with  that  is  there  might 
be  some  confusion.  Petersen  says,  incident- 
ally, on  your  letter — he  thinks  it  is  probably 
better  to  get  a  letter  In  hand  and  get  the 
grievances  out. 

P.  I  said.  "WeU,  what  do  you  think  about 
It?  I  was  considering  your  returning  and  I 
don't  want  to  do  anything  to  Jeopardize  your 
rights.  He  feels  (a)  that  he  wants  to  clear  It. 
But  he  Is  not  recommending  It — 

D.  Uh.  huh. 

P.  He  said— "Stand  fast  (unintelligible) 
However,  public  prosecution  would  not  be 
harmful  to  an  Individual,  you  know,  if  we 
had  the  resignation  In  band  so  we  could  act 
on  It.  (inaudible)  other  than  let  me  say — 
let  me  see  what  you  had  In  mind." 

D.  I  have  a  letter — 

P.  I  don't  care  about  the  letter  but  t 
thought  It  was  fair — fair  to  everybody.  (In- 
audible) > 

D.  I  wrote:  "Dear  Mr.  President:  Inasmuch 
as  you  have  Informed  me  that  John  Ehrlich- 
man and  Bob  Haldeman  have  verbally  ten- 
dered their  requests  for  Inunediate  and  In- 
definite leave  of  absence  from  the  staff,  I 
declare  I  wish  also  to  confirm  my  slmUar 
request  as  having  accepted  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  the  staff."  WeU,  I  think  there  is 
a  problem — 

P.  You  don't  want  to  go  If  they  stay — 

D.  There  Is  a  problem  for  you  of  the  scape- 
goat theory. 

P.  You  mean  making  use  of  It. 

D.  That's  right. 

P.  Like  Magruder  being  the  scapegoat  for 
MltcheU? 

D.  That's  right.  You  know,  everybody  is 
appearing  before  the  Grand  Jury.  "This  does 
not  impute  guilt  on  anybody. 

P.  Let  me  put  it  this  way  I  think  rather 
(unlnteUiglble)  I  could  say  that  you.  as 
Counsel — that  you  have  been  responsible  for 
the  Investigation.  We  already  have  said  that 
about  this  case  haven't  we? 

D.  That's  right.  The  only  man  you  are  deal- 
ing with  and  the  only  role  I  have  Is  to  help 
fill  in  any  Information  I  can  to  deal  with 
the  PubUo  Relations  of  the  problem.  You 
know — 

P.  You  can  say  It  that  way  John.  You  can 
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•ay  the  President  sought  jova  adTlce  until 
It  Is  cleiired  up. 

D.  That's  right. 

t>.  (unlntelliclbie)  I  dont  tinow  that  the 
letter  (tnaTMUMe)  and  that  goes  out  abcad, 
franUy,  of  the  Magruder-MltcheU  bttch 
doeuittt? 

D.  That's  right.  I  wasn't  counting  on  that — 

P.  We  harent  made  a  deal  with  Magruder's 
hkwyers  7«t.  ICagruder  Is  turning  from  the 
Ervln  Committee  on  Judge  Sirica — 

D.  (UnlntelHgtble) 

P.  I  don't  want  jou  to  talk  to  anybody 
else,  understand?  Except  for  (unintelligible) 

D.  I  am  not  doing  any  Investigative  worlc 
or — 

P.  Well,  that's  right,  ftmlntelllglble) 

D.  Well,  I  turned  that  off  three  weeks  ago. 

P.  Oood.  You  havent  done  any  since  three 
weeks  ago? 

D.  That's  right. 

P.  Ton  haven't  done  any  since  March  2l8t? 

D.  Let  me  check  back  and  see. 

D.  Necessity  of  the  overall  problems  of  the 
White  House.  Looks  like  we  both  talked  to 
them  about  that. 

P.  Tea — yes  it  does.  Tell  me  what  you  last 
talked  with  Raldeman  about. 

D.  That  Bob  would  like  Dean  to  be  the  first 
to  testify.  It  Is  very  painful  for  me.  (In- 
audible.) 

P.  (Inaudible.)  One  thing  you  should  all 
(Inaudible) — Did  Dean  know?  Did  Haldeman 
know?  Did  Ehrllchman  know?  Tou  may 
know.  He  said  "Dean  came  over  to  Haldeman 
after  that  and  t<Hd  htm  about  the  plans  for 
CJemstone." 

P.  (Untatelllgtble)  says  you're  right.  His 
point  being  that  actually  Haldeman  then  did 
know. 

D.  ITo  sir.  I  disagree  with  that  Interpreta- 
tion^ 

P.  I  didn't  know,  but  If  that  was  the  case 
you  see  John  then — I  would  have  to — ^Dean 
would  have  told  me  something. 

D.  No.  because  I  have  always  put  it  to  you 
exactly  that,  way  because  Bob  has  told  me 
he  dldnt  know.  Now  I  know  I  didn't  know 
but  I  feel— 

P.  What  about  this  conversation?  (In- 
audible) If  this  had  happened,  wasn't  Bob 
responsible  for  telling  me? 

D.  I  think  what  happened  is  probably 
this — everyone  assumed  that  John  Mitchell 
would  never  have  approved  any^lng  like 
fhls.  I  told  him  I  was  not  going  to  have  fur- 
ther dealings  with  Llddy  or  anybody  over 
there  on  this  and  I  dldnt.  I. didn't  have  the 
foggiest  potion  what  they  were  doing. 

P.  Tliat's  what  you  tcdd  me,  you  know, 
(inaudible) 

D.  Well,  Bob  tells  me  he  did  not  know. 
How  I  kno>w  the  question  Is — the  other  thing 
la — I  cannot,  I  couldnt  describe  twenty  min- 
utes after  the  meeting  what  Llddy  was  pre- 
senting was  the  most  spectacular  sales  pitch 
you  have  ever  seen  in  codes  and  charts  and 
(unlntHIlgible)  operations. 

P.  Ttm  mean  Oemstone? 

D.  Well,  that  is  what  I  am  trtd  now  later 
after  the  fact  they  called  It.  I  told  Bob.  "They 
are  talking  about  bugging.  They  are  talking 
about  kidnapping.  They  are  talking  about 
mugging  squads,  taking  people  south  of  the 
border  in  San  Diego,  etc." 

P.  What  did  Bob  say? 

D.  He  said.  "Absolutely  NO." 

P.  You  will  so  tesUfy? 

D.  TbAt  U  right— absolutely.  I  don't 
know — I  assumed — Bob  has  never  told  me 
anything  to  the  contrary  so  I  thought  that 
notliing  lM^>pened  from  the  time  of  that 
meeting  where  he  told  me.  "Don't  do  any- 
thing about  it.  You  are  to  stay  away  from 
It.  Don't  talk  to  Hunt  and  Uddy."  I  said 
to  Uddy.  "I  am  xtavcr  going  to  talk  to  you 
about  this  again.  Oordo."  So  what  I  thought 
was  tbat  iiMctlon  was  the  result — of  their 
not  having  produced  socoetblng  leaaoAable. 
Second,  I  don't  know — 


P.  You  dldnt  get  hold  of  Mltcbtil  on  it 

did  you? 

D.  I  dont  have  the  reoord  on  that — 

P.  Magruder  says  that — but — (inaudible) 
Then  I  see.  Your  statement  is  oonststent 
with  what  you  told  me  before.  I  wish  you 
would  tell  (unintelligible)  that  Haldeman 
said.  "Absolutely  not." 

D.  That's  right.  Bob  and  I  have  gone  over 
that  after  the  fact  and  be  recalls  my  comtng 
to  the  ofllce  and  telling  him  about  this  crazy 
scheme  that  was  being  cooked  up. 

P.  Do  you  want  to  go  and  get  together — 

D.  I  will  work  on  this  statement — they 
want  to  have  something  to  (unintelligible) 
that  they  are  going  to  go  before  the  Grand 
Jury. 

P.  Bin  Rogers.  We  are  going  to  have  him 
available.  Everyone  needs  help.  None  of  us 
can  really  help  another  I  really  believe. 

D.  That's  right.  All  I  am  trying  to  think 
is  how  we  can  get  you  out  from  under. 

P.  That's  right.  I  tried  to  talk  today  about 
social  issues,  etcetera,  and  everyone  is  Just 
Interested  In  the  Watergate  Issue.  My  days 
are  too  short — 

D.  Something  about  Magruder — they  are 
going  to  take  him  to  the  courts. 

P.  I  know — he  has  agreed  to  (inaudible) 

D.  I  cant  forsee  what  we  would  want  to 
say  about  any  Investigation — 

P.  "You  see  I  make  my  own"  How  about 
trying  that?  "Let  the  White  House  Staff 
(inaudible)" 

D.  Unfortunately  it  doesn't  solve  your 
problem.  Mine  bother  me  but  (unintelligi- 
ble) Mitchell  was  malelng  heavy  comments 
that  Llddy  and  Hunt  will  make  heavier  prob- 
lems for  the  White  House  than  he  will,  (un- 
intelligible) 

D.  Poor  Bud  Krogh  is  so  miserable.  Know- 
ing what  he  knows — 

P.  Need  any  help  with  him? 

D.  There  is  no  reason  that  he  should  be. 
The  only  evidence  that  they  have  (In- 
audible) 

D.  It  Just  got  forced  on  him.  When  I  was 
first  talking  to  him — "Run  these  guys 
through  the  Grand  Jury — "  To  be  very  hon- 
est with  you.  I  have  talked  about  it  around 
here  before  I  got  in  to  see  you  for  nuuiy.  many 
months.  Then  I  thought  I  could  not  let  it 
Interfere  with  my  work  anymore  so  I  thought 
I  might  as  well  forget  It. 

P.  That's  right.  That's  when  you  came  in 
to  see  me.  Finally,  that  Is  when  I  came  in 
to  see  you  and  got  some  answers. 

D.  Now,  they  have  their  full  investiga- 
tion going — ^with  subpoena  power,  investi- 
gative power,  etcetera.  It  Is  all  like  a  set  of 
dominoes  If  one  goes  they  will  all  go. 

P.  Secretaries,  et  cetera 

D.  I  don't  know  (unintelligible)  They  are 
going  to  handle  Ehrllchman  and  Haldeman. 
There  Is  a  potential  prima  facie  situation 
right  now  (Inaitdlble)  whkdi  thereby  makes 
it  neceasary  for  you  to  make  a  judgment  that 
those  people  should  leave  the  staff. 

P.  Make  it  necessary  for  me  to  relieve 
them   from   any   duties   at   this   state. 

D.  That's  right. 

P.  I  don't  have  to  discuss  it  with  him — 
but  just  say,  "You  are  all  oat" 

D.  That  Is  a  tougher  question  because  one 
that  la  putting  you  in  the  position  of  being 
the  judge  of  the  entire  facts  before  all  the 
facts  are  In  necessarily. 

P.  That  Is  really  my  problem  In  a  nut- 
shell. So  those  fellows  say  that — this  fellow 
says  that — 

D.  Maybe  that  is  the  way  this  ought  to  be 
handled.  You  say,  "I  have  heard  Informa- 
tion about  allagatloQS  about  (Inaudible) 
some  publicly  and  some  have  not  become 
public  yet.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  Judge 
herauee  all  the  facta  are  not  in  yet  (in- 
audible)? 

P.  (Inaudible)  But  you  agree,  John,  dont 
you  that  the  staument  la  fair  to  everybody? 


And      frankly — (Balance      Inaudible — door 
doaaa.) 

APPENDIX    37.    TZLXPHONX    CONVEXSATION :    TH« 

paesutKVT   ai*D   PBTBasair,   apkil    is,    ists, 

P.  Mr.  Petersen  please.  Assistant  Attorney 
General.  Henry  Petersen. 

Opr.  Oh,  Henry  Petersen. 

P.  Heno. 

HP.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 

P.  Did  you  get  out  with  your  kids? 

HP.  Sort  of.  We  got  together  with  them. 

P.  That's  good. 

HP.  They  all  Just  hollered,  the  President  Is 
calling,  right  at  the  nose  at  nine  o'clock. 

P.  Well,  I  wanted  to  get  you  In  bed  earlier 
tonight  than  last  night,  and  I  want  to  get 
to  bed  too.  Let  me  say  first,  I  just  want  to 
know  if  there  are  any  developments  I  should 
know  about  and,  second,  that  of  course,  as 
you  know,  anything  you  tell  me,  as  I  think 
I  told  you  earlier,  will  not  be  passed  on. 

HP.  I  understand,  Mr.  President. 

P.  Because  I  know  the  rules  of  the  Grand 
Jury. 

HP.  Now — LaRue  was  in  and  he  was  rather 
pitiful.  He  came  down  with  O'Brien  and  said 
he  didn't  want  private  counsel  at  all.  He  Just 
wanted  to  do  what  he  did.  He  told  John  Mit- 
chell that  It  was  "all  over." 

P.  He  said  he  had  told  John  Mitchell  that? 

HP.  Yes,  he,  LaRue,  admits  to  participat- 
ing In  the  (unintelligible)  and  obstruction  of 
Justice.  He  admits  being  present,  as  Dean 
says  he  was.  at  the  third  meeting,  budget 
meeting,  but — 

P.  Who  was  present  at  that  meeting 
Henry?  I  don't  know. 

HP.  He  and  Mitchell. 

P.  He  and  Mitchell  alone? 

HP.  And  he  says,  ah — 

P.  LaRue  and  Mitchell?  I  didn't— that 
must  be  a  meeting  I  seemed  to  have  missed. 
Dean  was  not  there  at  that  meeting? 

HP.  Dean  tells  us  about  It.  Now  I  am  not 
quite  certain  whether  Dean' was  present  or 
not.  That  meeting  was  down  in  Florida. 

P.  Oh,  some — oh,  I  beard  about  a  meeting, 
but  I  think  you  told  me  about  that. 

HP.  He  Is  reluctant  to  say  at  this  point 
that  Mitchell  specifically  authorized  the 
budget  for  the  electronic  eavesdropping  at 
that  point.  But  I  think  he  Is  going  to  come 
around.  He  U  just  so  fond  of  John  Mitchell. 
He  admits  that  It  cAuld  have  been  activated 
without  Mitchell's  approval,  however. 

P.  Uh.  huh.  ' 

HP.  O'Brien,  they  didn't  get  to.  Strachan 
called  back  around  five  o'clock  and  said  he 
was  having  difficulty  In  getting  a  lawyer. 
He  finally  got  a  lawyer.  Colson's  law  partner. 

P.  Oh?  Colson's  law  partner? 

HP.  The  United  SUtes'  Attorney's  office 
took  Issue  with  this,  and  threatened  to  go 
to  the  Judge  on  a  conflict,  then  he — 

P.  Got  another  one? 

HP.  Got  another  lawyer.  Hell  be  back  to- 
morrow. 

P.  All  you  got  to  today  was  LaRue? 

HP.  That's  right.  Now,  the  other  additional 
Information  from — 

P.  LaRue  said  he  had  told  Mitchell  that 
It  was  all  over?  . 

HP.  Yes. 

P.  When  did  he  do  that? 

HP.  Just  recently.  Today,  yesterday  or  the 
day  before. 

P.  I  see. 

HP.  You  know,  be  bad  thrown  in  the 
sponge. 

P.  I  get  It. 

HP.  We  talked  earUer  today  about  Kbrllch- 
man.  Now  a  little  addltlocuLl  detail  on  that. 

P.  Uh,  huh. 

HP.  Llddy  confessed  to  Dean  on  June 
lOtb— Deen  then  told  EhrUcbmaa. 

P.  Uddy  confeesed  that  be  did  the  deal,  or 
what? 

HP.  That  be  wae  present  in  tbe  Water- 
gate. 
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p.  Uh,  bub, 

HP.  Ah,  then  you  also  asked  aobut  Oolson. 
Colson  and  Dean  were  together  with  Rhrllch- 
man  when  Ehrllchman  advised  about  Hunt 
to  get  out  of  town  and  thereafter — 
P.  Colson  was  there? 

HP.  Colson  was  there  so  he  Is  going  to  be 
In  the  Grand  Jury.  With  respect  to  Halde- 
man, another  matter.  In  connection  with 
payments  of  money  after — 

P.  The  fact. 

HP.  June  17th,  Mitchell  requested  Dean 
to  activate  Kalmbach.  Dean  said  he  didn't 
have  that  authority  and  he  went  to  Halde- 
man. 

P.  Uh.  huh. 

HP.  Haldeman  gave  him  the  authority. 

P.  Uh,  huh. 

HP.  He  then  got  in  touch  with  BUklmbach 
to  arrange  for  money,  the  details  of  which 
we  really  don't  know  as  yet. 

P.  Right. 

HP.  So  Kalmbach  is  also  a  Grand  Jury 
witness  to  be  called.  And  I  think  those  are 
the  only  additional  developments. 

P.  Right.  What  Is  your  situation  with 
regard  to  negotiation  with  Dean  and  your 
negotiation  with  regard  to  testimony  by 
Magiruder? 

HP.  Well,  the  trouble  is  — 

P.  Trying  to  get  the  Umlng,  you  see,  with 
regard  to  whatever  I  say. 

HP.  Magruder's  lawyers  are  still  waiting  to 
get  back  to  him. 

P.  I  see. 

HP.  They  are  very  much  concerned  about 
Judge  Sirica  and  they  are  not  so  much  con- 
cerned about  Errln.  Now  their  immediate 
concern  is  Sirica  and  they  want  that  ironed 
out  first. 

P.  What  do  they  want  ironed  out,  that — 

HP.  That  he  won't  go  to  JaU  before  the 
rest  of  them. 

P.  Ob,  I  see,  if  he  confesses? 

HP.  That's  right.  Thus,  pending  a  meet- 
ing with  Judge  Sirica — 

P.  Which  you've  got  to  have,  I  suppose? 

HP.  Tittis  knows  him  better  than  any  of 
us. 

P.  Sure. 

HP.  Probably  Titus  wlU  handle  that  aspect 
of  It. 

P.  Uh,  bub. 

HP.  But  that's  got  to  be  very  delicately 
done.  He  is  apt  to  blast  us  aU  pubUcIy. 

P.  Sirica?  Right. 

HP.  We'll  see  and  then  we  will  take  up  the 
Senator  Brvln  issue. 

P.  Doesn't  seem  to  be  the  major  Issue, 
though.  The  main  thing  is  Sirica,  he  is  con- 
cerned about? 

HP.  Sure. 

P.  Sure,  because  the  Ervln  thing  will  be- 
come moot  in  my  opinion. 

HP.  Now  the  other  concern  we  have  on 
that  issue  is  how  to  charge. 

P.  How  to  charge? 

HP.  In  terms  of  bow  we  charge  Magruder. 
In  terms  of  the  things  we  are  concerned  with, 
we  don't  feel  like  we  ought  to  put  Haldeman 
and  Ehrllchman  In  there  as  imlndicted  co- 
conspirators at  this  point,  but  we  are  afraid 
not  to.  If  we  don't  and  it  gets  out,  you  know. 
It  la  going  to  look  like  a  big  cover-up  again. 

P.  Hmpb. 

HP.  So  we  are  trying  to  wrestle  our  way 
through  that. 

P.  Whether  you  indict  Handleman  and 
Bhrllcbman  along  with  the  others,  bub? 

HP.  Well  we  would  name  them  at  this  point 
only  as  unindlcted  coconspirators,  but  any- 
body who  Is  named  as  an  unindlcted  co- 
conspirator In  that  indictment  is  In  all  prob- 
abUlty  going  to  be  indicted  later  on. 

P.  Bo  you  have  to  make  a  determination 
as  to  whether — 

HP.  Secondary  issue  is  of  course  U  whether 
we  are  going  to  have  enough  corroboration 
to  make  those  statemento.  and — 

P.  That  Btatement  would  be  made,  ea  X 
understand  It,  as  you  were  telling  me,  if — 


HP.  It  wouild  be  in  Open  Court. 

P.  It  would  be  made  in  Open  Court,  and 
then  you  would  make  a  statement  with  the 
others.  You  would  name  them  at  that  time? 

HP.  Well,  we  wouldn't  do  it  in  those  terms. 
We  would  simply  do  it  in  terms  of  feeding  the 
facts  to  the  Court. 

P.  That  would  be  4pne  publicly.  Would 
you  name  Mitchell  then  too? 

HP.  Well,  we  would  have  to.  You  see'the 
problem  Is — 

P.  That  would  all  be  done  in  Open  Court? 

HP.  That's  right.  Once  we  do  that,  or  even 
If  we  don't,  Sirica's  habit  in  Court,  and  he 
certainly  Is  going  to  do  It  In  this  case,  le  to 
interrogate  the  defendant  himself. 

P.  Right. 

HP.  And — 

P.  The  defendant  who  pleads  guilty? 

HP.  That's  right.  If  he  interrogates  Ma- 
gruder, that  brings  out  the  ESirllchman/ 
Haldeman  facts  and  if  we  haven't  mentioned 
them  or  Included  them  In  the  conspiracy 
charge,  then  we  are  all  going  to  have  a  black 
eye. 

P.  I  get  your  point.  f 

HP.  These  are  the  things  we  are  trying  to 
work  out. 

P.  You've  got  quite  a  plate  full.  You  prob- 
ably won't  get  It  tomorrow  then  will  you? 

HP.  I  doubt  It.  I  doubt  It. 

P.  Uh,  huh.  What  about  Dean — in  his  case 
you  are  still  negotiating,  huh? 

HP.  Well,  we  are  still  tying  down  facts  with 
him  and  we  want  to  get  as  much  as  we  can. 

P.  And  basically  with  bim,  the  point  is 
you've  got  to  get  enough  facts  to  Justify 
giving  him  Immunity?  Right? 

HP.  Enough  to  make  the  decision,  yes  sir. 

P.  Depends  on  how  much  be  tells  you,  is 
that  it? 

HP.  Right.  And  more  than  that,  bow  much 
of  It  we  can  corroborate. 

P.  If  you  can't  corroborate  enough  then 
he  doesn't  get  off.  Is  that  It? 

HP.  Well,  U  we  can't  corroborate  It,  that's 
right.  We  can't  very  well  immunize  him  and 
put  him  head  to  head  against  a  witness  who 
is  going  to  beat  him. 

P.  I  see.  Well  his  people  are  playing  It 
pretty  tough  with  you  then? 

HP.  Yes  sir. 

P.  I  guess  we'd  do  that  too,  I  suppose. 

HP.  Indeed  so. 

P.  I  prefer  them  to  do  that.  Let  me  see  If 
I  get  the  facts?  You  will  hear  Strachan  to- 
morrow, perhaps. 

HP.  We  expect  be  will  be  in.  He  will  come 
In  with  his  lawyer  again. 

P.  My  second  point  is  that — let  me  see 
about  tbe  19th — Dean  says  that — 

HP.  On  the  19tb. 

P.  Yeah. 

HP.  Llddy  confessed  to  Dean. 

P.  Dean  says  that? 

HP.  Dean  says  that. 

P.  Llddy  confessed  to  blm  and  that  be  told 
Ehrllchman? 

HP.  Right  He  told  Ehrllchman. 

P.  Humph — that's  newt^fact  Isnt  it? 

HP.  It's  at  least — yes,  sir,  and  that's  a  ter- 
ribly in^}ortant  fact  I  think  because  there 
was  no  disclosure  made  by  either  one  of 
them. 

P.  Either  Dean  or  Ebrlichman? 

HP.  Yes,  sir. 

P.  Humph.  When -did  Dean  say  this? 

HP.  It  got  to  me  this  evening.  I  am  not 
quite  sure  when  Dean  said  it.  Sllbert  (unin- 
telligible) 

P.  You  see  the  point  Is,  Dean  dldnt  tell 
me  that.  That  is  the  thing  that  discourages 
me. 

HP.  Well,  Mr.  President,  you  have  to  re- 
member that  we  are  debriefing  bim  on  what 
baa  transpired  over  the  last  eighteen  months. 

P.  I  see. 

HP.  It  is  very  difficult,  you  know,  to  get  tt 
aUln. 

P.  I  know.  I  am  not  talking  about  you,  but 
I  am  talking  about  what  he  dldnt  teU  me. 


you  see.  That's  a  key  fact  that  he  should  have 
told  me.  Isn't  it? 

HP.  Yes. 

P.  Uh,  huh.  Let's  see,  the  19th,  and  on  the 
Haldeman  thing  what  did  you  have  there 
again  so  I  get  that  In  my  mind. 

HP.  Let  me  go  back  over  my  notes.  Tbe 
principal  thing  that  I  wanted  to  point  out  to 
you  on  Haldeman  Is  that  Dean  went  to 
Haldeman  to  get  authority  to  go  to  Kalm- 
bach. 

P.  Oh  yes,  yes,  yes.  That  was  It.  When 
Mitchell  told  him  to  go  to  Haldeman. 

HP.  Mitchell  told  Dean  simply  to  activate 
Kalmbach  to  handle  the  money. 

P.  I  see. 

HP.  Dean  then  went  to  Haldeman  to  get 
authority  to  contact  Kalmbach.  Thereafter, 
Kalmbach  took  care  of  the  money.  Now — 
details  on  the  $350,000  which  you  indicated 
you  knew  about — 

P.  I  knew  about  the  fund.  I  don't  know 
how  It  went — 

HP.  This  is  bow  it  devel(q>ed.  It  devel- 
oped, as  related  to  us,  as  money  over  which 
Haldeman  exercised  control.  That  money 
was  delivered  to  LaRue  to  be  used  for  pay- 
ments, at  least  a  portion  of  it. 

P.  Some  of  It.  Right.  I  think  Haldeman 
would  say  that's  true.  I  think  he  would.  I 
don't  know,  but  well  see.  You  should  ask, 
I  guess.  Kalmbach. 

HP.  The  point  of  it  is  that  it  went  to 
LaRue  Insteid  of  going  to  the  Committee 
directly. 

P.  Uh.  huh. 

HP.  LaRue  apparently  did  not  give  a  re- 
ceipt and  Haldeman  had  requested  it. 

P.  Uh,  hJh.  I  think  LaRue  was  loosely  a 
member  of  the  Finance  Comlttee.  I  think 
that  was  the  point  Haldeman — I  said,  who 
did  this  money  go  to?  He  said,  it  went  to 
LaRue  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  or 
something  like  that  or  of  Stans'  committee. 
I  don't  know  what  that  is.  Is  that  correct, 
or  do  you  know  that? 

HP.  I  don't  know  that.  AU  I  know  Is  that 
he  worked  for  John  Mitchell.  I  will  check  on 
that  though. 

P.  The  money  went  to  Mitchell? 

HP.  No,  I  say  all  I  know  is  LaRue  worked 
for  Mitchell. 

P.  Yeah.  I  think  be  worked  on  the  Finance 

immlttee,  but  I  don't  know.  You  ought  to 
:k  that  out. 
_wUl. 

^e  main  thing  I  need,  of  course, 
is  somel^^^^well,  before,  wait  you  are  not 
going  to  n^^^^hing  tomorrow  in  Court 
so  I  don't 

HP.  I  don't  thi 

P.  Tomorrow  you  Just  continue  to  develop 
the  evidence. 

HP.  Yes,  sir. 

P.  I  think,  therefore,  no  statement  would 
be  in  order  at  the  present  time.  We  decided 
against  one  today.  It  Just  didn't  seem  to 
be— I  thought  it  might — I  Just  had  to  make 
my  own  determination.  I  thought  It  would 
Jeopardize  possibly  tbe  prosecution,  you 
know.  Who  knows? 

HP.  Probably  would  raise  more  questions 
than  it  answered. 

P.  That's  right.  We  don't  want  to  say 
anything  until — like  if  there  has  been  a  big 
break   in   the   case   and   everybody   starts — 

HP.  I  wUl  tell  you  one  thing,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  you  ought  to  know.  I  had  a 
call  from  (unintelligible)  Ostrow  of  the  L. 
A.  Times,  who  is  a  decent  man  and  a  rea- 
sonably good  acquaintance.  A  reporter  of 
character,  if  there  are  any.  and  he  said  that 
they  had  a  report  out  of  tbe  White  House 
that — ^let  me  use  bis  words — that  two  or 
three  pe<^le  in  the  White  House  were  going 
to  be  thrown  to  tbe  wolves.  He  asked  If  there 
was  anything  to  It,  and  I  said  there  Is  not 
a  damn  thing  I  can  tell  you  about  it.  I  Just 
can't  say  anything  about  it  one  way  or  an- 
other. I  don't  want  to  confirm  it  and  I  don't 
want  to  deny  it. 
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p.  So  they  will  probably  write  a  Btory  on 
that,  huh? 

HP.  I  don't  know,  but  I  mention  it  only 
because  Its — 

P.  It's  beglxuiiog  to  get  out.  Yeah. 

HP.  Beginning  to  percolate. 

P.  It  mu&t  have  come  from  the  X7.S.  At- 
torney's office  you  think? 

HP.  I  doubt  It.  because  I  have  not  told 
them — unless  they  made  their  own  conjec- 
ture. 

P.  UJ3.  Attorney — but  they  were  thinking 
In  terms  of  the  Haldeman/Ebrllchman  thing, 
and  Dean,  I  suppose. 

HP.  I  don't  know  what  he  was  thinking 
about,  and  I  don't — 

P.  Where  does  the  Colson  thing  come  In 
again?  I  want  to  get  that  one  down  too. 

HP.  Where  does  who  fit? 

P.  Colson. 

HP.  Colson  was  present  when  Ehrltchman 
Issued  the  order  for  Hunt  to  get  out  of  the 
country. 

P.  I  get  It.  Fine.  OK..  So  you  will  call  blm 
too? 

HP.  Tes.  sir. 

P.  Right.  OK.  Well  If  anything  comes  up, 
ean  me  even  If  it  Is  the  middle  of  the  night. 
OK? 

HP.  I  win  indeed. 

P.  Thank  you. 

HP.  All  right,  Mr.   President,   thank  you. 


COMMUNICATIONS    PROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  MrrcAU)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated:  ^ 
Bkvort  om  thx  Libkabt  or  ConeaxsA/l 

A  leiter  from  the  Librarian  of  Oraogrefes 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  reports 
on  the  Ubrary  of  Congrees  including  the 
Copyright  Office,  covering  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  90.  1973,  together  with  the  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
(with  accompanying  reports  i .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  with  amend- 
meiiter 

S.J.  Res.  202.  A  joint  resolution  designating 
the  premises  occupied  by  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  as  the  official  residence  of  the 
Vice  President,  effective  upon  the  termina- 
tion of  service  of  the  incumbent  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  (Rept.  No.  93-644). 


LEGAL  SERVICES  CORPORATION 
ACT  OP  1974— REPORT  OP  CCW- 
PERENCE  COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT. 
NO.  93-a45) 

Mr.  NELSON  submitted  a  report  from 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
ia.Il.  7824)  to  establish  a  Legal  Services 
Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  fHtated. 


REPORT  KiriTlliED  "DBVELOP- 
BIENTS  IN  AOINO:  1973  AND  JANU- 
ARY-MABCH  1974"— REPORT  OP 
THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGING— (S.  RepL  No.  93-446) 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Presldait,  tnm.  ttie 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  pvnmant  to 
Senate  Resolution  51,  93d  Congress,  first 


session,  I  submit  a  report  entitled  "De- 
velopments in  Aging:  1973  and  Janu- 
ary-March 1974." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  printed. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works: 

Russell  Jackson  Hawke,  Jr.,  of  North  Care- 
Una,  to  be  Federal  Cochairman  of  the  Coastal 
Plains  Regional  Commission. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  nomi- 
nation be  confirmed,  subject  to  the 
nominee's  ctHnmitment  to  respond  to  re- 
guests  to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  freovtbe  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary:  y 

John  T.  Plerpmt,  Jr.,  of  M^s^url,  to  be 
UjS.  marahal  for  the  western  district  of  Mis- 
souri;  and 

Darld  O.  Trager,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  New  York. 

(The  above  nominations  werer^orted 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  confirmed,  subject  to  the 
nominees'  commitmenji  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By    Mr.    CANNON    (for    himself.    Mr. 
MACirnsoN,  and  Mr.  Cottok)  ; 

S.  3481.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  deal  with  discriminatory 
and  unfair  competitive  practices  In  interna- 
tional air  transportation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ERVTN: 

S.  3482.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Monroe 
Garment    Co..    Inc.    Referred    to   the    Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  METCALF; 

S.  3483.  A  biU  to  authorl2«  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  enforce  the  antitrust 
laws.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary.   

By  Mr.  ABOTTREZK   (fco-  himself.  Mr. 
McOovx&M,  and  Mr.  Yottwo)  : 

S.  3484.  A  bin  to  establish,  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interi<»,  the  Earth  Re- 
sovirces  Observation  Administration,  and  for 
other  p\irpoees.  Referred  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 
By  Mr.  WEICKER: 

S.  348S.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973  to  allow  adeqiiate 
time  for  citizen  participation  in  public  hear- 
ings, and  for  other  piirposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 

S.  3488.  A  biU  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  more  equita- 
ble standard  for  awarding  the  gold  star  lapel 
button.  Eleferred  to  the  Commlttae  on 
Armed  Services. 

&  3487.  A  blU  lor  the  relief  of  Rose  Mlnu- 
tUIo.  Rafexxed  to  the  Committee  on  the  J\idl- 
cUry. 


STATEMENl'S       ON       INTRODUCED 
BTT.Ta  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Magnitson,  and  Mr.  Cotton  ) : 

S.  3481.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  deal  with  dis- 
criminatory and  unfair  competitive  prac- 
tices in  international  air  tran^ortation, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Chairman  Magnuson,  Senator  Cotton, 
and  myself,  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  is  designed  to  provide  relief 
from  certain  of  the  more  apparent  dis- 
criminatory and  unfair  competitive  prac- 
tices to  which  our  U.S.  International  air 
carriers  have  become  subjected  In  their 
competition  with  foreign  air  carriers. 

The  bill  is  aititled  "International  Air 
Transportation  Pair  Competitive  Prac- 
tices Act  of  1974"  and  should  be  consid- 
ered as  part  of  the  necessary  program  to 
help  assure  that  American  business  is 
not  placed  at  an  undue  disadvantage  in 
competing  in  world  trade  and  commerce 
with  foreign  CMnpetition.  I  will  ask  the 
Aviation  Subcommittee  to  give  early 
consideration  to  it. 

"Hiere  Is  a  greater  need  than  ever  be- 
fore to  strengthen  VS.  air  carriers 
abroad.  With  the  proliferation  of  foreign 
air  carriers  in  all  areas  of  the  world  and 
their  consequent  intensification  of  com- 
petition with  U^.  carriers,  it  is  in  the 
national  interest  to  see  that  our  own 
carriers  are  in  the  strongest  possible  pos- 
ture to  meet  their  foreign  competitors. 

I  have  previously  pointed  out  to  my 
cc^eagues  the  difficult  and  frequently 
inequitable  atmosphere  in  which  our 
U.S.-flag  air  carriers  must  operate  in 
competing  with  foreign  flag  airlines.  Ex- 
cessive competition,  wage  rates  which  ex- 
ceed those  of  the  foreign  carriers  fre- 
quently by  50  to  200  percent.  Government 
ownership  or  assistance  to  foreign-flag 
carriers,  discrinolnatory  practices  against 
U.S.  carriers  and,  more  recently,  fuel 
costs  which  have  tripled  and  quadrupled 
over  a  year  ago — these  are  some  of  the 
factors  which  malce  it  difficult  for  U.S. 
airlines  to  conduct  normal  operations  on 
a  profitable  basis.  All  of  these  factors 
have  contributed  to  the  extremely  serious 
financial  situation  of  our  two  largest  in- 
ternational carriers.  TWA  and  Pan  Am. 

Although  facing  the  competition  of 
almost  50  authorized  foreign  air  car- 
riers, our  U.S.  air  carriers  have  done 
a  remarkable  job  of  competing  for  traffic 
on  the  North  Atlantic.  U.S.  citizens  con- 
stituted 68  percRit  of  the  total  passen- 
gers between  the  United  States  and 
Europe  in  1972  and  the  U.S.  carriers  car- 
ried almost  50  percent  of  the  total. 

In  the  face  of  high  fuel  prices  and  the 
discriminatory  practices  situation  there 
is  serious  concern  whether  they  can  con- 
tinue fun  competition. 

It  is  not  my  contention  that  all  coun- 
tries discriminate  against  our  U.S.-flag 
airlines.  Many  countries  afford  oiur  car- 
riers the  eren-handed  treatment  that  we 
extend  to  tiielr  carriers.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  fretiuently  Had.  open  as  weO  as 
subtle  discrimination  agstast  U.S.  car- 
riers. 
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Last  June.  I  described  to  the  Senate 
how  the  executive  branch  had  been  dere- 
lict in  its  responsibility  to  our  U.S.  car- 
riers in  meeting  a  flagrant  example  of 
discrimination  by  extending  additional 
operating  rights  to  Aeroflot,  the  Soviet 
airline,  despite  massive  discriminations 
practiced  by  Aeroflot  and  the  UJS.S.R. 
against  Pan  American  in  violation  of  the 
bilateral  agreement  and  of  all  stand- 
ards of  equity  and  fairplay. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  is  to  be  commended  for 
Its  recent  action  in  proposing  rules  which 
would  expand  the  Board's  present  au- 
thority to  order  a  foreign  carrier  to  file 
Its  service  schedules  for  Board  review. 
This  exfyansion  will  improve  the  Board's 
ability  to  appraise  the  full  competitive 
picture  in  order  to  assure  that  U.S.  car- 
riers are  not  deprived  of  a  fair  and  equal 
opportunity  to  exercise  operating  rights 
provided  in  a  bilateral  agreement.  This 
action  was  taken  under  existing  law  and 
is  wholly  consistent  with  a  provision  in 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  today  which 
directs  the  Board  and  other  Government 
departments  and  agencies  to  continually 
review  discriminatory  and  unfair  prac- 
tices and  take  steps  to  eliminate  them. 

I  also  commend  the  Board  for  its  sur- 
vey report  on  how  U.S.  air  carriers  are 
placed  at  a  competitive  or  cost  disadvan- 
tage in  international  air  transportation 
marketplaces.  These  actions  are  helpful 
but  I  believe  it  is  time  for  the  Congress 
to  take  some  action  in  this  matter  be- 
cause the  existing  statutory  authority  is 
Inadequate  to  deal  with  many  of  the 
problems. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  does 
not  deal  with  all  of  the  problems  of  the 
U.S.-flag  air  carriers  which  I  mentioned 
earlier.  For  example,  it  does  not  deal 
with  excess  competition,  skyrocketing 
fuel  costs  and  high  wages. 

Specifically  the  bill  would  direct  Gov- 
ernment agencies  to  review  the  different 
forms  of  discrimination  and  xinfair  com- 
petitive practices  to  which  U.S.  air  car- 
riers are  subject  and  to  act  to  eliminate 
such  practices.  Agencies  would  be  di- 
rected to  seek  any  additional  legisla- 
tion they  may  need  from  the  Congress 
and  the  bill  would  assign  specific  respon- 
sibility to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
to  report  annually  to  the  Congress  on 
actions  taken  in  this  area. 

It  would  set  up  machinery  to  deal  with 
discriminatorj',  exorbitant,  or  unfair 
airport  and  airway  user  charges.  It  would 
deal  with  discrimination  in  payments 
for  the  international  transportation  of 
mail.  It  would  require  use  of  U.S.-flag 
carriers,  when  their  services  are  avail- 
able, if  the  travel  or  shipment  is  paid 
from  U.S.  Government  funds,  as  is  tlie 
practice  of  most  foreign  governments.  It 
would  direct  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities  under 
the  IntemaUonal  Travel  Act,  to  encour- 
age travel  to  and  from  the  United  States 
on  U.S.-flag  carriers  as  other  countries 
do  with  their  carriers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objecUcra,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


S.  3481 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  to  deal  with  discriminatory  and  un- 
fair competitive  practices  in  international 
air  transportation,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
SHORT  rrrLK 
Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"International  Air  Transportation  Fair  Com- 
petitive Practices  Act  of  1974". 

OECT.AKATION  OF  POLICT 

Sec.  2.  (a)  United  States  air  carriers  oper- 
ating in  foreign  air  transportation  perform 
services  of  vital  importance  to  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  including  its 
balance  of  payments,  to  the  Postal  Service, 
and  to  the  national  defense.  Such  carriers 
have  become  subject  to  a  variety  of  discrim- 
inatory and  unfair  competitive  practices  m 
their  competition  with  foreign  air  carriers. 
The  Department  of  State,  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, the  CivU  Aeronautics  Board,  and 
other  departments  or  agencies,  therefore, 
each  shall  keep  under  review,  to  the  extent 
of  their  respective  functions,  all  forms  of 
discrimination  or  unfair  competitive  prac- 
tices to  which  United  States  air  carriers  are 
subject  in  providing  foreign  air  tran«:porta- 
tlon  services  and  each  shall  take  all  appro- 
priate actions  within  its  jurisdiction  to 
eliminate  such  forms  of  discrimination  or 
unfair  competitive  practices  found  to  exist. 

(b)  Each  of  these  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  Government  shall  request  from  Con- 
gress such  additional  legislation  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  at  any  time  it  is  deter- 
mined there  Is  Inadequate  legal  authority 
for  dealing  with  any  form  of  discrimination 
or  unfair  competitive  practice  found  to  exist. 

(c)  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  shall  re- 
port annually  to  Congress  on  the  actions  that 
have  been  taken  under  subsection  (a)  and 
on  the  continuing  program  to  eliminate  dis- 
crimination aid  u  ;f .Mr  competitive  prac- 
tices faced  by  United  States  carriers  m 
foreign  air  transportation.  The  Secreteu'ies 
of  State,  Tre  sury,  and  Transportation  shall 
furnish  to  the  CivU  Aeronautics  Board  such 
informat^n  as  may  be  necessary  to  prepare 
the  report  required  by  this  subsection. 

OrmiNATIOIfAI,  T7SEH  CHARGES 

Sec.  3.  The  International  Aviation  Pacill- 
ties  Act  (49  Va.C.  1151-1160)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  section  11  as  section  12  and 
by  inserting  Immediately  after  section  10  the 
following  new  section : 

"Sec.  11.  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  survey  the  charges  made  to  a!r 
carriers  by  foreign  governments  or  other  for- 
eign entitles  for  the  use  of  airport  property 
or  airway  property  in  foreign  air  transporta- 
tion. If  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  de- 
termines at  any  time  that  such  charges  un- 
reasonably exceed  comparable  charges  for 
furnishing  such  airport  property  or  airway 
property  in  the  United  States  or  are  other- 
wise discriminatory,  he  shall  submit  a  report 
on  such  cases  promptly  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State,  in  collaboration  with 
the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board,  shall  promptly 
undertake  negotiations  with  the  foreign 
country  Involved  to  reduce  such  charges  or 
eliminate  such  discriminations.  If  within  a 
reasonable  period  such  charges  are  not  re- 
duced or  such  discrlmi;iation  eliminated 
through  negotiations,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shaU  promptly  report  such  Instances  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  who  shall  de- 
termine compensating  charges  equal  to  such 
excessive  or  discriminatory  charges.  Such 
compensating  charges  shall,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  State,  be  Imposed 


on  the  foreign  air  carrier  or  carriers  of  the 
country  concerned  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  a  condition  to  acceptance  of  the 
general  declaration  at,  the  time  of  landi:ig 
or  takeoff  of  aircraft  of  such  foreign  air 
carrier  or  carriers.  The  amounts  so  collected 
shall  accue  to  an  account  established  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Secretary  cf  the  Treasurv. 
Payments  shall  be  made  from  that  account 
to  air  carriers  in  such  amounts  as  shall  be 
certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he 
shall  adopt  to  compensate  such  air  carriers 
for  excessive  or  discriminatory  charges  paid 
by  them  to  the  foreign  countries  involved.". 

RATES    FOR    TH.\NSPOBTATION    OF    UNTTED    STATES 
MAIL  IN  FOREIGN  AIR  TRANSPORTATION 

Sec  4.  Sulisectlon  (h)  of  section  4C6  of 
ths  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C. 
1376)   IS  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"PATMXNTS  TO  FOREIGN  AIR  CARRIERS 

"(h)  In  any  case  where  air  transportation 
is  performed  between  the  United  States  and 
auy  foreign  coxmtry,  both  by  aircraft  owned 
or  operated  by  one  or  more  air  carriers  hold- 
ing a  certificate  under  this  UtTe  and  by  alr- 
crait  OAued  or  operated  by  oue  or  more  for- 
eign air  carriers,  (1)  the  Postmaster  General 
sliall  not  pay  to  or  for  the  account  of  any 
such  foreign  air  carrier  a  rate  of  compen- 
sation lor  transporting  mail  by  aircraft  be-- 
t.veen  the  Uiilted  States  and  such  foreign 
country,  which,  in  his  opinion,  will  resuit 
(o^ei  sjch  reasonable  period  as  the  Post- 
liiasie.-  Geaeral  may  determine,  taking  ac- 
count of  exchange  fluctuations  and  other 
factors)  in  such  foreign  ^r  carrier  receiving 
a  higher  rate  of  compensation  for  transport- 
Ing  such  mall  than  such  foreign  country  pays 
to  air  cs^iers  for  transporting  its  mall  by 
aircraft  Jb|tween  such  foreign  country  and 
the  United  States,  or  receiving  a  higher  rate 
of  com|fensatlcn  for  transporting  such  mall 
than  a  rate  determined  by  the  Postmaster 
Ge-eral  to  be  comparable  to  the  rate  such 
foreign  country  pays  to  air  carriers  for  trans- 
porting its  maU  by  aircraft  between  such  for- 
eign country  and  Intermediate  country  on 
the  route  of  such  air  carrier  between  such 
foreign  country  and  the  United  States,  and 
(2)  the  Board  shall  not  fix  and  determine  for 
any  air  carrier  a  rate  of  comr-ensation  for 
transporting  maU  by  aircraft  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  such  foreign  country 
which  is  lower  than  the  rate  of  compensation 
payable  by  the  Postmaster  General  to  or  for 
the  account  of  any  such  foreign  air  carrier 
when  such  carrier  transports  such  maU  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  such  fore'gn 
country.  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
deemed  to  authorize  the  Board  to  fix  and 
dstermine  for  any  air  carrier  a  rate  of  com- 
pensation for  transporting  Umted  States 
military  mall  higher  than  the  rates  set  for 
such  mall  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection.". 

TRANSPORTATION    OF    GOVERNMZNT-FINAKCED 
PASSENGERS    AND    PROPERTY 

Sec.  5.  Title  XI  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1501-1513)  Is  amended  by 
the  addition  of  the  following  new  section: 

"TRANSPORTATION    OF    GOVERNMENT -FINANCEO 
PASSENCBIS   AND   PROPEXTT 

"Sec.  1114.  Whenever  any  executive  de- 
partment or  other  agency  or  instrumentality 
of  the  United  States  shall  proctire,  contract 
for.  or  otherwise  obtain  for  Its  own  account 
or  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  or  pursuant 
to  the  terms  of  any  contract,  agreement,  or 
other  special  arrangement  made  or  entered 
into  under  which  payment  is  made  by  the 
United  States  or  payment  is  made  from 
funds  appropriated,  owned,  controUed. 
granted,  or  conditionally  granted  or  utilized 
by  or  otherwise  established  for  the  account  of 
the  United  States,  or  shall  furnish  to  or  for 
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the  account  of  any  foreign  nation,  or  any  In- 
ternational agency,  or  other  organization,  'of 
whatever  nationality,  without  provisions  for 
reimbursement,  any  transportation  of  per- 
sons (and  their  personal  effects)  or  property 
by  air  between  a  place  In  the  United  States 
and  a  place  outside  thereof  or  between  two 
places  both  of  which  are  outside  the  United 
States,  the  apprc^rlate  agency  or  agencies 
shall  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assure  that  such  transpKirtatlon  la  provided 
by  air  carriers  holding  certificates  under  sec- 
tion 401  of  this  Act  to  the  extent  authorized 
by  such  certificates  or  by  regulations  or 
exemption  of  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board 
and  to  the  extent  service  by  such  carriers 
Is  available.  The  ComtproUer  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  disallow  any  expenditure 
from  appropriated  funds  for  payment  for 
such  personnel  or  cargo  transportation  on  an 
air  carrlet  not  holding  a  certificate  under 
section  401  of  this  Act  in  the  absence  of 
satisfactory  ptoof  of  the  necessity  therefor. 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  prevent  the 
appUcatlon  to  such  traffic  of  the  antidiscrimi- 
nation provisions  of  this  Act.". 
PBOifonoir  OP  txavkl  on  u.s.  cauutrs  in 

POaXICN    AOt    TRANSPOBTATION 

Szc.  8.  Section  2  of  the  International  Travel 
Act  of  IMl  (22  U.S.C.  2122)  is  amended  by 
BtrUlng  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph {6}  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(6)  encourage  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible  travel  to  and  from  the  United  States 
on  United  States  carriers.". 


By  Mr.  ABOUREZK  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  McGovEKM,  and  Mr. 
Yoimc) : 

S.  3484.  A  biU  to  establish,  within  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Earth 
Resources  Observation  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  coi  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Janssen  brothers  invented  the  micro- 
scope back  in  1950,  people  around  the 
world  hailed  the  invention  as  perhaps 
the  most  significant  breakthrough  In 
science  of  all  time.  Through  the  micro- 
scope, they  saw  things  they  had  never 
seen  before.  A  whole  new  world  of  in- 
formation opened  up — information 
which  became  vital  to  progress  in  de- 
veloping solutions  to  many  of  man's  most 
basic  problems. 

Now.  again,  an  event  of  this  signif- 
icance has  occurred.  The  Earth  resources 
technology  satellite — ERTS — and  its 
parent  agency,  the  Earth  resources  ob- 
servation system,  has  been  developed 
which  is  allowing  all  of  us  to  see  things 
which  we  have  never  seen  before.  Like 
the  microscope,  ERTS  is  opening  a  whole 
new  world  of  vital  information  which 
can  not  only  improve  the  way  we  live 
but  actually  save  lives. 

Since  the  ERTS  satellite  was  launched 
over  22  months  ago,  it  has  provided  over 
100.000  photographs  of  Earth,  revealing 
much  more  of  the  true  nature  of  man's 
home  planet,  and  its  global  alr-ocean- 
land  systen^  that  support  life.  ERTS  has 
proven  itself  to  be  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able unmanned  objects  ever  sent  into 
space. 

It  has  performed  so  well  that  scien- 
tists from  over  96  countries  throughout 
the  world  have  been  using  It  as  a  work- 
ing operational  satellite  rather  than  as 


Just  an  experiment.  The  list  of  it^ 
achievements  is  almost  too  long  to  men- 
tion. However,  I  womd  like  to  submit  for 
the  record  a  summary  of  many  of  Its 
major  accomplishments,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  summary  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  DiCBST  OF  Significant  Accomplishments 
Fbom  RxsEAsca  Using  ERTS-l  Data 

1.   AORICm-Ttraz,   FORESTXT,   AND   RANGE 
MANAGEMENT 

A.  Crop  classification  accuracies  of  80-90 
percent  have  been  recorded  for: 

Com  and  soybeans — South  Dakota,  Illinois. 
Michigan: 

Field  corn  and  popcorn — Nebraska; 

Winter  wheat — Kansas;  and 

Bice,  safflower,  asparagxis,  c<Hrn,  cotton — 
California. 

B.  Timber  arid  grassland  inventory — 
Seward  Peninsula,  Alaska — color  composite 

image  plus  10  man-hours  delineated  7  vege- 
tation types  of  which  only  4  types  bad  been 
described  on  existing  maps. 

California  Forest  Fire  burn  areas  mapp>ed 
more  accurately  than  previous  estimates. 

Bureau  of  Land  Management  moving  into 
operational  use  of  ERTS-l  data  to  monitor 
grassland  growth  in  central  California  and 
parts  of  the  Great  Plains. 

2.   LAND   USE   MAPPtNC 

A.  Land  use  change  analysis — 

EBTS-1  application  clearly  demonstrated 
in  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

State  tax  assessors  and  BLM  land  manag- 
ers toward  operational  xise  of  data. 

Norfolk-Portsmouth,  Virginia;  73%  of  all 
change  mapped  from  hlgh-altltude  aircraft 
was  Identified  In  ERTS  data  and  classified  at 
Levels  I  and  n. 

Rhode  Island — Eleven  categories  of  land 
use  identified  in  ERTS-l  data  and  confirmed 
by  hlgh-altltude  photography.  Cost  efficiency 
of  mapping  land  xiae  with  ERTS  for  Rhode 
Island  Is  an  order  of  magnitude  greater  than 
conventional  aircraft  mapping  methods. 

Joint  Federal-State  Land  Use  Planning 
Commission  of  Alaska — using  ERTS-l  Images 
for  land-use  Inventory  for  aiding  selection 
of  80,000  square  kilometers  of  public  do- 
main for  State,  Indian  and  private  use. 

ERTS-l  image  mosaics  of  western  states — 
being  used  by  BLM  for  updating  private  land 
ownership  boundaries. 

B.  Updating  small-scale  map* — 

ERTS-l  Images  have  corrected  and  Im- 
proved maps  at  1:1,000,000,  1:600,000  and 
1 :250,000  scales.  National  map  of  Bolivia 
(1:1,000,000  scale)  revised  in  1973.  States 
of  Nevada  and  California  produced  as  Image 
mosaics  at  several  scales.  State  of  Delaware, 
New  Jersey,  Florida,  Arizona,  now  In  pro- 
duction. 

ERTS-l  use  In  identifying  Thange  and  as- 
sessing need  for  revision  of  large  scale  (1:24. 
000)  map  series  clearly  demonstrated — Lake 
Anna  reservoir  and  nuclear  power  plant  In 
Virginia. 

US  95  mlsplotted  on  1:260,000  scale  Wil- 
mington, Delaware  sheet. 

Changes  of  lakes  and  reservoirs  In  Florida 
and  California  clearly  demonstrated  on 
ERTS-l  images. 

ERTB-i  photoimage  mosaics  of  Antarctica 
have  revealed  previously  unknown  features. 
Including  blocks  of  mountains  In  Southern 
Victoria  Land  and  at  the  bead  of  Lambert 
Glacier. 

Also  identified  needs  for  map  revision  due 
to  changes  In  ice  shelves  and  glaciers. 

SrcEOUJCICAL  AMALTSla  AND  BZSOTTBC^ 

A.  Synoptic  vieiB  provided  by  KRT8-1  Im- 
age   mosaics   provide    regional    perspectives 


that  permit  mapping  major  lineaments:  e.g., 
1200  kilometer  lineament  across  northern 
Nevada  extending  Into  California,  Idaho  and 
Montana  may  be  a  major  structural  break 
along  which  volcanlsm,  geothermai  areas 
and  scattered  ore  deposits  are  localized. 

B.  Surface  com.position  of  large  areas  can 
be  mapped  by  use  of  multlspectral  Images. 
Absorption  bands  In  near-infrared  region 
appear  to  be  a  key  in  Identifying  Umonlte 
alteration  zones  related  to  mineral  deposits. 

C.  Volcano  and  earthquake  monitoring — 
Ground  emplaced  sensors  and  ERTS-l  data 
relay  capability  successfully  demonstrated 
that  Increase  of  seismic  events  prior  to 
eruption  can  be  used  in  forecasting;  e.g., 
February  17, 1973,  eruption  of  Puego  Volcano. 
Guatemala. 

4.    STATE    AND    QtrALlTT    OF    THE    ENVIKONMENT 

*ir — Smoke  plumes  from  industrial  centers 
and  fossil  fuel  plants  have  been  mapped  in 
Virginia,  Chicago-Gary  area,  Pittsburgh. 
Seattle,  San  Francisco,  Houston,  and  Four 
Corners  Region. 

B.  Water — Paper  plant  waste  effluent  at 
Port  Tlconderoga,  N.Y.,  inc4>ped  from  ERTS- 
I  image  of  Lake  Champlaln  Is  being  used  in 
law  suit  by  State  of  Vermont. 

Chemical  and  solid  waste  dumping  in  New 
York  Bight  mapper  from  ERTS-l  data  taken 
several  days  after  dump  was  made. 

Turbidity  ^patterns  in  Delaware  Bay,  as 
as  seen  in^MlTS-l  data  provide  Insight  on 
tide  dynamics  and  planning  for  deep  port 
use.       / 

TurJgtdUy  patterns  and  algal  concentrations 
are  being  monitored  in  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Oilslicks  identified  In  ERTS-l  Images  near 
Baltllnore  suggests  capabUlty  for  spotting 
and  tracking  oU  pollution. 

C.  Land — 

Strip  mine  activities  In  Florida.  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Ohio  have  been  mapped  using 
ERTS-l  Images.  Ohio  found  an  18%  Increase 
in  stripped  land  area,  surveyed  at  a  cost  of 
less  than  $20,000.  In  1960  a  similar  study  us- 
ing conventional  techniques  cost  $200,000. 
Feasibility  of  monitoring  western  coal  strip- 
ping activities  has  been  established. 

Slltation  from  construction  and  floods  in 
rivers,  lakes  and  reservoirs  has  been  proven 
through  use  of  ERTS-l  data. 

6.  Water  Resources 

A.  Flood  plain  and  flood  Inundation  map- 
ping— 

ERTS-l  application  establUhed  on  East 
and  West  Nishnabotna  River,  Iowa;  Gila  and 
Salt  Rivers,  Arizona;  Mississippi  River  from 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  to  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This 
work  demonstrated  1)  that  the  effects  of 
fielding  could  be  mapped  in  the  near-Infrared 
band  7-12  days  after  peak  stage,  2)  that 
repetitive  observations  could  track  the  flood 
crest  at  several  locations  along  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  3)  that  87,000  square  kilometers  of 
the  Mississippi  Basin  could  be  mapped  for 
less  than  $20,000  to  determine  extent  of  inun- 
dation, assess  regional  effectiveness  of  flood 
control  measures  and  Identify  areas  where 
slgnlflcant  changes  may  be  required  to  avoid 
future  disasters. 

B.  Snow  cover  mapping — 

ERTS-l  Images  coupled  with  ground  em- 
placed  snow  pillows  and  stream  gage  data 
relays  Improved  runoff  forecasts  of  Verde- 
Salt  River  Watershed  in  time  to  lower  reser- 
voirs. Increase  power  generation  ($1,000,000 
worth)  and  avoid  floods  in  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

ERT&-1  Images  were  used  to  estimate 
snow  covered  area  within  4%  at  Thunder 
Creek  Watershed.  Northern  Cascades,  Wash- 
ington. 

C.  Glacier  observation — 

Repetitive  ERTS-l  Images  have  been  used 
to  map  unusual  glacial  surgee  (Bering  Gla- 
cier and  Tetn*  Glacier)  in  Alaska. 

D.  Measurement  ot  Water  QuanUtv  cnS 
Quality— 

Data  collection  platforms  measuring  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  water  have  been  reUyed 
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via  ERTS-l  from  watersheds  in  Arizona.  New 
England,  Delaware.  Pennsylvania.  New  Jer- 
sey, Florida,  and  San  Juan  Mountain*.  Colo- 
rado, in  near  real  time.  Coupled  with  ERTS-l 
Images  columetrlc  estimates  can  be  made 
improving  flood  forecasting  and  reservoir 
management. 

E.  Crround  Water  Resources — 

ERTS-l  image  analysis  of  linear  features, 
many  related  to  fracture  systems,  have  pro- 
vided new  Insight  into  the  exploration  for 
and  development  of  ground  water  resources 
In  Arizona,  Pennsylvania,  Alabama. 

F.  Reservoirs  and  dams — 
Impoundments  as  small  as  4  acres  can  be 

Identlfled  on  ERTS-l  Images  produced  di- 
rectly from  computer  compatible  tapes 
(CCT's). 

ERTS  data  now  being  used  operationally 
to  locate  water  impoundments  under  Na- 
tional Program  for  the  Inspection  of  Dams 
(H.R.  16951). 

6.    MARINE    RESOURCES     . 

A.  Coastal  Processes — 

River  effluents,  sediment  transport,  erosion 
of  headlands  have  been  maped  from  ERTS-l 
Images  In  the  Great  Lakes,  on  both  coasts 
of  the  conterminous  states  and  Alaska.  This  • 
Information  can  be  used  operationally  to 
prospect  for  off-shore  placer  deposits,  mon- 
itor rates  of  erosion  and  assess  potential 
adverse  effects  of  water  pollution. 

B.  Sea  Ice — 

Ice  type,  size,  concentration  and  direction 
of  movement  have  been  determined  from 
rep?titlve  ERTS-l   images  In  Beaufort  Sea. 

Presence  of  meltwater  on  sea  Ice  as  well 
as  open  leads  have  successfully  been  mapped. 

Grounded  Ice  along  submarine  ridges  have 
been  observed  on  north  coast  of  Alaska. 

Applications  to  shipping,  offshore  struc- 
tures, ports  and  pipeline  planning  are  slg- 
nlflcant. 

C.  Biological  information — 

Schools  of  menhaden  and  shrimp  T  hare 
been  related  to  water  depth,  turbidltj  and 
other  environmental  conditions  Identified  In 
ERTS-l  Images  of  the  G\Uf  of  Mexico,! 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Presidenfl,  al- 
though all  of  these  accompllshrfients 
have  occurred  under  an  experimental 
program,  there  are  serious  problems  as- 
sociated with  EROS'  present  status.  In 
a  response  to  my  inquiry  earlier  this 
year,  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  listed 
four  serious  disadvantages  of  the  experi- 
mental status  which  are  now  hampering 
th2  program's  operation. 

First.  It  has  discouraged  operational 
use  of  data  because  of  the  dr^nger  of 
stoppage  or  radical  change  in  data  char- 
acteristics. 

Second.  It  almost  guarantees  a  signif- 
icant delay  in  data  flow  to  the  user. 
Present  response  time  for  a  request  is 
over  i.  months. 

Third.  It  discourages  foreign  and  do- 
mestic Investment  in  equipment  and 
supplies. 

Fourth.  It  adds  significantly  to  the 
program  costs. 

What  is  seriously  needed  is  a  program 
which  will  provide  a  continuing  flow  of 
EROS  data  so  that  informaUon  to  users 
may  be  Incorporated  into  decisionmaking 
processes  with  the  assurance  that  data 
will  not  be  suddenly  denied  because  the 
program  has  terminated.  In  addition, 
the  request  response  time  must  be  dras- 
tically reduced  to  allow  the  EROS  infor- 
mation a  quick  dissemination  in  a  period 
of  less  than  40  to  72  hours. 

Mr.  President,  the  Earth  Resources 
Observation  Administration  Act,  which 
I  am  introducing  today,  will  do  exactly 


that  and  more.  This  bill  would  require 
V.  e  Department  of  the  Interior  to  estab- 
lish an  Earth  Resources  Ol)servation  Ad- 
ministration with  the  primary  responsi- 
bility of  turning  remote  sensing  tech- 
nology into  an  operational  retdity. 

To  do  so.  the  Administration  will  es- 
tablish and  carry  out  a  program  to  de- 
velop an  eflQcient  and  effective  means  to 
acquire  and  interpret  information  on  the 
quality  and  quantity  ^f  our  Earth  re- 
sources by  consulting  with  all  interested 
agencies  of  the  Government  as  well  as 
State  and  local  governments  and  foreign 
governments.  In  addition,  the  Adminis- 
tration will  work  closely  with  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration in  planning,  research,  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  the  satellite  sys- 
tems associated  with  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  agreement  is  almost 
unanimous  in  governmental  circles,  in 
the  scientific  community,  and  in  business 
that  the  present  EROS  program  has 
earned  the  right  to  become  operational. 
The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  has  stated 
that — 

The  only  stumbling  blocks  are  approval 
of  an  operational  program  and  adequate 
bvdget  to  carry  out  the  program.  The  tech- 
nology is  available  to  implement  the  program. 

"ITie  tremendous  benefits  which  EROS 
ha>  demonstrated  in  the  last  2  years 
have  convinced  me  that  the  time  has 
come  to  remove  these  remaining  stum- 
bling blocks.  Congress  has  already,  in 
part,  paved  the  way  for  an  operational 
EROA  program  by  authorizing  the  con- 
struction of  a  second  ERTS  satellite, 
ERTS-B.  and  by  calling  for  research  and 
development  of  a  third. 

This  bill  will  complete  this  work  and 
wLl  allow  for  an  even  greater  utilization 
of  the  vast  number  of  benefits  available 
to  us  and  to  tlie  world  through  the  use 
of  Earth  resources  observation.  It  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  this  be  done  soon. 
Like  the  Invention  of  the  microscope,  the 
use  of  this  new  tool  could  offer  solutions 
to  many  of  man's  most  serious  problems 
like  no  other  invention  before  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  to  establish  the  Earth 
Resources  Observation  Administration  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.   3484 
Be  it  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  as  used 
In  this  Act.  the  term — 

(1)  "earth  resources  satellite  system" 
means  a  combination  of  one  or  more  earth 
orbital  satellites  and  associated  ground 
equipment  for  satellite  command,  control, 
data  reception,  and  data  analysis  and  Inter- 
pretation, designed  to  provide  information 
as  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  earth  re- 
sources, except  that  such  term  doe*  not  in- 
clude systems  which  have  as  their  primary 
purposes  acquisition  of  meterological  infor- 
mation, or  systems  established  primarily  for 
purposes  of  national  defease;  and 

(2)  "space  segment"  means  that  portion 
of  an  earth  resources  satellite  system  i^blch 
Includes  the  satellites,  their  payload  and  as- 
sociated ground  equipment  required  for  Ini- 
tial checkout,  orbit  determination  and  sys- 
tems verification  of  the  satellites.  It  includes 
the  transportation  system  for  satellite 
launch,  recovery,  repair  and  refurbishment. 


Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  established  within 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  the  Earth  Re- 
sources Observation  Administration  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Administration") . 
The  Administration  shall  be  headed  by  an 
Administrator,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senat^ 
and  who  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rat? 
provided  for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule pay  rates  (5  U.S.C.  5314) .  Under  the  su- 
pervision and  direction  of  the  Secretary  cf 
the  Interior,  the  Administrator  shall  be  rc- 
snonslble  fcr  the  exerciss  of  all  powers  and 
the  discharge  of  all  duties  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  Shan  have  authority  and  control 
over  all  personnel  and  activities  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Administration,  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  shall  es- 
tablish and  carry  out  a  program  to  develop 
more  efficient  and  effective  means  to  acquire 
and  Interpret  Information  on  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  earth  resources  in  order  to  as- 
sist the  United  States  In  earth  resources  man- 
agement. 

(b)  The  Administration  shall  be  responsi- 
ble for — 

( 1 )  consultation  with  all  Interested  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States,  and  other  appro- 
priate entitles.  Including  State  and  local 
government-,,  to  ascertain  the  needs  fcr  in- 
formation on  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
eareli  resources;  and 

(2)  on  Its  own,  or  at  the  request  cf  other 
agencies  of  the  United  States,  planning  re- 
search, design,  development  and  oayatlo:a 
of  earth  resources  satellite  systems,  except 
that  the  planning  research,  designing,  de- 
velopment, and  operation  of  the  space  seg- 
ment of  the  earth  res;\irces  sateUlte  systems 
shall  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  4  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Admlnl£tration  are  author- 
ized to  enter  into  an  agreement  or  other 
arrangement  pursuant  to  which  the'  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  shall 
undertake  the  responsibility  for  the  plan- 
ning, research,  designing,  development,  and 
operation  of  the  space  segment  of  the  earth 
resources  satellite  systems  on  a  relmbursa'Me 
basis. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Administration,  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  shaU  pro- 
vide for  the  widest  practicable  and  appropri- 
ate dissemination  of  Information  concerning 
Its  activities  and  the  results  thereof. 

(b)  In  the  performance  of  Its  functions, 
the  Administration  is  authorized — 

(1)  to  make,  promulgate.  Issue,  rescind, 
and  amend  rules  and  regulations  govemirg 
ths  manner  of  its  (iterations  and  the  exer- 
cise of  the  powers  vested  in  It  by  law; 

(2)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  officers  and  employees  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  such  functions,  and.  to  the 
extent  that  it  determines  such  action  neces- 
sary to  the  discharge  of  its  rejponslbilities. 
t3  appoint,  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing 
appointments  in  the  competitive  service,  sci- 
entific engineering  and  administrative  per- 
sonnel without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  HI  of  chapter  f3 
of  surh  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  but  in  no  event 
in  excess  of  the  mazimtim  rate  for  OS-18  of 
the  General  Schedule  under  section  6332  of 
tlUs  6.  United  SUtes  Code; 

(3)  to  enter  into  and  perform  such  con- 
tracts, leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or 
other  transactions  as  may  be  necessary  in 
the  conduct  of  Its  work  and  on  such  terms 
as  it  may  deem  appropriate,  with  any  agency 
or  Instrumentality  of  the  United  States,  or 
with  any  State,  territory,  or  poaeeaslon  of 
the  United  State*,  or  with  any  political  sub- 
division thereof,  or  with  any  person,  flrm. 
association,  corporation,  or  educattonal  Insti- 
tution; 
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(4)  to  uae,  with  their  consent,  the  services, 
equipment,  personnel,  and  faculties  of  Pted- 
eral  and  other  agencies  with  or  without  re- 
imbursement, and  on  a  similar  basis  to  co- 
operate with  other  public  and  private  agen- 
cies. Institutions,  and  Instrumentalities  In 
the  use  of  services,  equipment,  and  facilities. 
Each  department  and  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  Is  authorized  to  cooperate  fully 
with  the  Administration  in  making  its  serv- 
ices, equipment,  personnel  and  facilities 
available  to  the  Administration; 

(6)  to  appoint,  in  accordance  with  the 
applicable  provisions  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act.  such  advisory  committees 
as  may  be  appropriate  for  purposes  of  con- 
sultation and  advice  to  the  Administration 
In  the  peirformance  of  its  functions; 

(6)  to  establish  within  the  Administra- 
tion such  offices  and  procedures  as  may  be 
appropriate  to  provide  for  the  greatest  pos- 
sible coordination  of  its  activities  under  this 
Act  with  related  scientific  and  other  activ- 
ities being  carried  on  by  other  public  and 
private  agencies,  institutions,  and  instru- 
mentalities; and 

(7)  to  enter  into  agreements  with  foreign 
countries  for  coop>erative  programs  or  reim- 
bursable services  when  these  agreements  are 
deemed  In  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  coordinated  with  the  Department 
of  State,  and  eMier  appropriate  agencies. 

(8)  to  obtain  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants in  accordance  with  section  3109  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code. 

S«c.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  WEICKER: 
S.  3485.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  to  allow 
adequate  time  for  citizen  participation  in 
public  hearings,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of 
1973  to  allow  adequate  time  for  citizen 
participation  in  public  hearings. 

The  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973 
established  the  Rail  Services  Planning 
Office — RSPO — within  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to,  inter  alia,  in- 
sure that  the  interests  of  the  pubhc  are 
adequately  protected  during  key  phases 
of  the  reorganization  process.  Multifari- 
ous provisions  in  the  act  reflect  congres- 
sional concern  over  the  safeguarding  of 
the  public  interest: 

First.  Section  205(d)(1)  requires  the 
Rail  Services  Planning  OfQce — RSPO — 
to  conduct  public  hearings  on  the  Secre- 
tary's Report'  and  present  and  future 
rail  service  needs  in  yie  region. 

Second.  Section  205(d)  (2)  requires 
the  RSPO  to  secure  the  services  of  attor- 
neys and  other  personnel  to  insure  that 
the  public  interest  is  protected. 

Third.  Section  207(a)(1)  requires  the 
UJB.  Railway  Association— USRA — to 
afford  interested  persons  an  opportunity 
to  comment  upon  the  preliminary  sys- 
tem plan. 

Fourth.  Section  207(a)  (2)  directs  the 
RSPO  to  conduct  public  hearings  on  the 
preliminary  system  plan. 

Fifth.  Section  208(a)  affords  the  pub- 
lic an  opportunity  to  reject  the  final 

^  "Rail  Services  In  the  Northeast  and  Mid- 
west." Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Tranqwr- 
totlon  (February  1. 1974). 


system  plan  through  their  Representa- 
tive in  Congress. 

Notably,  in  order  to  achieve  mftTimnm 
and  effective  public  participation  at 
least  four  things  are  necessary:  First, 
an  opportunity  for  the  public  to  gain 
access  to  pertinent  data — for  example, 
reports  and  various  plans;  second,  suffi- 
cient time  for  members  of  the  public  to 
review  and  analyze  the  data;  third,  suf- 
ficient time  for  public  counsel — ^provided 
for  in  section  205(d)  (2)  of  the  act — to 
inform  members  of  the  public  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  proceedings  and  aid  them  in 
the  preparation  of  testimony;  and 
fourth,  there  must  be  enough  time  for 
the  RSPO  to  select  those  hearing  sites 
which  will  facilitate  the  greatest  amount 
of  pubhc  participation. 

The  fourth  requirement,  as  stated 
above,  entails  many  factors.  The  RSPO 
needs  sufficient  time  to  provide  advance 
publicity  of  the  hearings  while  con- 
comitantly assembling  the  requisite  per- 
sonnel to  conduct  the  hearings — for  ex- 
ample, public  counsel,  presiding  officers, 
contact  coordinators,  court  reporters, 
bailiff,  et  cetera.  Moreover,  logistically,  it 
takes  time  to  select  an  appropriate  loca- 
tion which  is  available  for  the  requisite 
period  of  time — usually  3  to  5  days. 

The  current  statutory  timetable  does 
not  facihtate  the  satisfaction  of  the 
aforementioned  prerequisites  to  effective 
pubhc  participation  in  the  reorganization 
process.  Information  obtained  during  the 
initial  stages  of  the  reorganization  pro- 
cess reflects  the  public's  dissatisfaction 
with  the  current  timetable  as  outlined 
herein.  On  February  1,  1974,  the  Sec- 
retary issued  the  report  required  by 
secUon  204.  Since  the  RSPO  was  required 
to  submit  its  analysis  and  recommenda- 
tions concerning  that  report  to  the  USRA 
by  May  2,  1974,  hearings  were  held  dur- 
ing the  flrst  2  weeks  in  March.  An  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  approximately 
2.700  witnesses  who  testified  in  17  cities 
throughout  the  region  complained  that 
they:  First,  were  unable  to  obtain  the 
Secretary's  report  and  other  pertinent 
data — that  is,  the  act;  second  did  not 
have  enough  time  to  review  and  analyze 
the  report  even  if  they  did  have  access 
thereto;  and  third,  did  not  have  enough 
time  to  accumulate  necessary  data  for 
rebutting  the  report.  Notably,  because 
of  the  overwhelming  public  interest  in 
the  reorganization  process  and  the  in- 
ability of  many  to  participate  in  the 
March  hearings,  additional  hearings  c«i 
present  and  future  rail  service  needs  are 
currently  being  conducted  by  the  RSPO 
throughout  the  region. 

With  the  promulgation  of  the  prelim- 
inary system  plan  by  the  USRA  on 
October  29  of  this  year — pursuant  to 
section  207a  of  the  act — ^the  public  will 
be  presented  with  the  prt^xwed  plan  for 
their  future  rail  service  in  the  region. 
Unfortunately,  the  current  timetable  re- 
quires the  RSPO  to  hold  hearings  and 
issue  its  report  on  the  plan  within  60 
days  after  issuance.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  such  hearings  would  have  to 
be  held  dtiring  the  holiday  season,  the 
same  aforementioned  deficiencies  of  the 
initial  stage  will  once  again  rise.  More- 
erer.  It  Is  dubious  that  the  goal  enum- 
erated by  Congress  In  section  206(a) 


of  the  act  can  be  achieved  unless  these 
deficiencies  are  overcome  by  extend- 
ing the  current  time  limits.  In  order 
to  achieve  these  goals  and  the  other  piu"- 
poses  of  the  act.Xhe  pubUc  must  be  giv- 
en the  opportunity  both  to  assimilate  the 
vast  amoimt  of  divergent  data  required 
and  present  the  synthesized  fruits  there- 
of in  cogent  constructive  testimony. 

Therefore,  the  amendment  I  am  In- 
troducing today,  which  would  extend 
the  period  for  public  participation,  fol- 
lowing the  issuance  of  the  USRA's  pre- 
liminary plan,  from  2  to  5  months,  will 
give  the  public  the  meaningful  note 
which  they  are  intended  to  have  under 
the  act. 

Finally,  with  the  other  time  limit  ex- 
tensions section  205(d)  (3)  should  be  ex- 
tended by  an  additional  90  days  in  order 
to  insure  that  the  public  has  sufficient 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  rule- 
making which  would  apply  to  them  in 
seeking  continued  rail  service  over  a  line 
not  included  in  the  final  system  plan. 

I  will  at  this  time  compliment  Con- 
gressman Sarasin  of  Connecticut  for  his 
Initiative  in  introducing  this  legislation 
(H.R.  14260)  in  the  House.  I  further  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  a 
letter  from  Mrs.  Barbtu-a  Boster,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Eastern  Connecticut 
Development  Council,  in  support  of  the 
legislative  proposal,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  Barbara  Boster  has 
been  extremely  active  in  ICC-Rail  re- 
organization hearings  in  the  northeast 
concerning  DOF  proposed  abandon- 
ment of  175  miles  of  Connecticut  rail 
track.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  also  that 
the  text|pf  the  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Record.  » 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

CONNBCnCOT    DrVIXOPMENT 

Council,  Inc., 

May  3,  1974. 
Hon.  Lowell  Weickkh. 
VS.  Senate,  Russell  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Senatob  Weickei:  As  you  know,  the 
Eastern  Connecticut  Development  Council  \b 
a  private,  nonprofit  cwporatlon  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  stability 
and  enhancing  the  growth  of  the  Eastern 
Connecticut  economy. 

Because  trans|>ortatlon  access  Is  a  critical 
determinant  of  economic  viability,  and  be- 
cause alternative  transportation  modes  In 
the  region  are  limited,  the  CouncU  views  the 
possibUlty  of  rail  freight  service  abandon- 
ments under  th»  Regional  Rail  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1973  as  a  serious  threat  to  the 
current  economic  health  and  future  develop- 
ment (totentlal  of  Eastern  Connecticut.  Con- 
cern about  this  poeslbuity  was  expressed  by 
the  CouncU  at  recent  ICC  public  hearings, 
and  in  written  economic  impact  and  rail 
service  continuation  subsidy  counterprc^xM- 
al  statements  submitted  to  the  Ball  Serv- 
ices Planning  Office. 

Through  this  Involvement  In  the  raU  re- 
organization process,  the  CouncU  has  become 
acutely  aware  that  the  time  allowed  for  pub- 
lic comment  on  the  various  asi>ects  of  the  re- 
organization does  not  permit  adequate  pub- 
Uc review  and  reaction.  Therefore,  we  urge 
you  to  support  any  nuasures  designed  to  ex- 
tend the  timetable  maiulated  by  the  Act. 

We  believe  that  this  Issue  vitally  affects 
the  public  Interest  in  Eastern  Connecticut 
and  throughout  the  Northeast  and  Midwest 
and  therefore  requlrea  the  widest  possible 
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public  participation.  Such  participation  Is 
severely  limited  under  the  existing  timetable. 
Sincerely, 

Barbaba  R.  Boster, 

Executive  Director. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  that  section  207 
(a)(1)  of  the  Regional  RaU  Reorganization 
Act  of  1973  (45  U.S.C.  717(a)  (1)  be  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  "60  days"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "150  days". 

Sec.  2.  Section  207(a)  (2)  of  the  Regional 
Rail  Peorganizatlon  Act  of  1973  (45  U.S.C. 
717(a)(2))  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "60  days"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  words  "150  days". 

Sec.  3.  Section  207  (c)  of  the  Regional  RaU 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (45  U.S.C.  717(c) ) 
U  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "420 
days"  and  Inserting  in  )^eu  thereof  "510 
days". 


By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 

S.,3486.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
Unitfed.1  States  Code  to  provide  a  more 
equitable  standard  for  awarding  the  gold 
star  lapel  button.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the  biU 
I  introduce  today  is  designed  to  provide 
a  more  equitable  standard  for  awarding 
the  gold  star  lapel  button.  Since  1966 
these  buttons  have  been  awarded  to 
widows,  parent-s.  and  next  of  kin  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  who  lost  or  lose 
their  lives  while  engaged  in  military  op- 
erations against  an  enemy  force.  How- 
ever, different  standards  have  been  ap- 
plied at  different  times  in  awarding  the 
gold  star.  This  bill  will  restore  the  pre- 
1966  wording  of  the  law  specifically  to 
Include  the  widows,  and  so  forth,  of  those 
servicemen  who  lose  their  lives  in  the  line 
of  duty  during  any  period  of  armed  hos- 
tilities in  which  the  United  States  is  en- 
gaged, though  they  may  not  themselves 
be  involved  directly  in  the  conflict.  This 
would  mean  that  the  next  of  kin  of  the 
victims  of  the  Thresher  submarine  acci- 
dent, and  the  imfortunate  victim  of  the 
Pueblo  Incident,  wo^^d  be  eligible  for  the 
award. 

The  men  and  women  who  are  drafted, 
enlisted,  or  commissioned^  during  a  pe- 
riod of  a  national  emergency,  such  as  the 
Vietntun  conflict,  are  all  subject  to  the 
risk  of  being  called  into  the  arena  of  the 
hostilities,  and  are  all  at  least  indirectly 
engaged  In  the  support  o'f  dur  military 
effort  during  the  conflict.  TTiis  Is  recog- 
nized by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
which  awarded  the  National  Defense  rib- 
bon to  all  those  who  entered  or  reentered 
the  armed  services  during  the  Vietnam 
war.  By  accepting  the  risks  of  being  in 
the  Armed  Forces  during  such  a  period, 
or  the  risks  of  serving  "with  friendly 
forces  engaged  in  an  armed  conflict  In 
which  the  United  States  is  not  a  bellig- 
erent party"  these  servicemen  certainly 
deserve  special  recognition. 

Although  this  bill  will  expand  the  num- 
ber of  those  widows,  parents,  and  the 
next  of  kin,  who  will  be  eligible  for  the 
award,  the  dignity  of  the  gold  star  will 
«  be  upheld.  The  Department  of  Defense 
has  a  policy  of  withholding  the  award 
when  the  conditions  under  which  the 
serviceman  died  were  a  result  of  his  own 
mlscmduct;  my  bill  will  not  affect  thte 
policy.   Furthermore,   a  serviceman   Is 


actually  on  "active  duty"  and  subject,  to 
call,  24  hours  a  day,  even  when  on  official 
leave. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  give  a 
broader  and  more  equitable  recognition 
to  our  servicemen  who  make  the  greatest 
sacrifice — whether  on  the  battlefield  or 
behind  a  desk,  during  any  period  of 
armed  hosfilities  in  which  the  forces  of 
the  United  States  are  engaged. 


elude  laboratory  fees  for  routine  cytolog- 
Ical  tests  for  the  detection  of  uterine 
cancer  within  the  coverage  of  Federal 
employee  health  Insurance  plans. 


S.  3443 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.     9S0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abodrezk,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  950,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Clayton  Act  to  provide  for 
additional  regulation  of  certain  anticom- 
petitive developments  in  the  agricultural 
industry. 

s.  sees 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sparkman,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunney) 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2665,  a 
bill  to  authorize  funds  for  the  replenish- 
ment of  the  International  Development 
Association. 

S.    2789 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovern,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bioen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2789,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  in 
order  to  increase  the  rates  of  educational 
assistance  allowances  and  to  establish  a 
Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Communications 
Center,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3311 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chh-es,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3311,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  use  of  simplified  proce- 
dures in  the  procurement  of  property 
and  services  by  the  Government  where 
the  amount  involved  does  not  exceed 
$10,000. 

a.  3330 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell),  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
3339,  a  bill  to  amend  the  program  of  sup- 
plemental security  income  for  the  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled — established  by  title 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act— to  pro- 
vide for  cost-of-living  Increases  in  the 
benefits  provided  thereunder. 

8.  3386 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fong,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell), 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  , 
the  Senator  from  ^^oming  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee), and  the  Senajfcr  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Roth)  were  adcKd  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  3386,  a  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  Incre- 
ment in  old-age  benefits  payable  to  In- 
dividuals who  delay  their  retirement  be- 
yond age  65. 

S.  3401 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bath,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  3401,  to  In- 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3443,  the 
Petroleum  Moratorium  Act  of  1974. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  322— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  TO 
REFER  A  BILL  TO  THE  COURT  OP 
CLAIMS 

( Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary.) 

Mr.  ERVIN  submitted  the  following 
resolution: 

Senate  Resolution  322 
Resolution  to  refer  tlTe  biU  (S.  3482)  en- 
titled "A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Monroe 
Garment  Company,  Inc."  to  the  Clilef 
Comml^loner  of  the  United  States  Ck>urt 
of  eialms  for  a  report  thereon 

Resolved,  That  the  blU  (S.  3482)  entlUed 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Monroe  Garment 
Company.  Inc.."  now  pending  in  the  Senate, 
together  with  all  the  accompanying  paperc. 
is  hereby  referred  to  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims.  The 
Chief  Commissioner  shall  proceed  with  the 
same  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
sections  1492  and  2509  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  and  report  thereon  to  the  Sen- 
ate, at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  giving 
such  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  there- 
on as  shall  be  sufficient  to  Inform  the  Con- 
gress of  the  nat\ire  and  character  of  the  de- 
mand as  a  claim,  legal  or  equitable,  against 
the  United  States  or  a  gratxiity  and  the 
amount,  if  any.  legally  or  equitably  due  from 
the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

senate  CONCtmsENT  KESOLUTION  84 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc^ale,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hxtm- 
PHHEY)  wEis  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  84,  relating  to 
opium  production  in  Turkey. 


WITHDRAWAL  OP  COSPONSORS  OF 
A  RESOLUTION 

SENATE   RESOLUTION    74 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  Senate  Resolution  74,  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  the  submission  of  U.S.  terri- 
torial disputes  to  the  International  Court 
of  Justice,  the  nsmies  of  Mr.  Stevenson 
and  Mr.  Bath  be  removed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1974— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1300 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BELM8  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  1539)  to  amend  and  extend  cer- 
tain acts  relating  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes. 
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(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
to  S.  1539,  the  elementary  and  secondary 
education  bill  which  will  be  before  the 
Senate  this  week,  ask  that  it  be  received 
and  that  the  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  foUQwlng 
new  title: 

TITLE  IX— CLARIFICATION  OP  FEDERAL 
JURISDICTION:  CLARIFICATION  OP 
FEDERAL  JURISDICTION  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
Sec.  901.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  including  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act  or  any  Act  amended  by  this  Act, 
no  court  created  by  Act  of  Congress  and 
having  general  Jurisdiction,  original  or  ap- 
pellate, with  respect  to  cases  or  controversies 
arising  under  the  laws  or  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  shaU  have  any  Jurisdiction  to 
h«»r  or  deckle  cases  or  controversies  In- 
v<olvlng  the  public  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  of  a  local  or  State  educational  agency. 
Tl*e  Jurisdiction  terminated  by  this  Act  shall 
te  veated  in  the  courts  of  the  several  States 
and,  with  respect  to  such  cases  and  con- 
troversies arising  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  In  any  other  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  Federal  courts  of  an 
eaaentlally  local  Jurisdiction  In  such  District. 
t««rttory,  or  possession.  In  each  such  case  or 
ooatroversy.  there  Is  vested  In  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  appellate  Jurls- 
dicttati  by  writ  of  certiorari  to  the  highest 
State  or  territorial  court  exercising  Juris- 
diction over  such  case  or  controvwsy. 

On  page  134,  in  the  Table  of  Contents 
after  TlUe  vm  insert  the  following  new 
title: 

TITLE   IX— CLARIFICATION   OP  FEDERAL 
JURISDICTION 
"S»c.  901.  Clarification  of  FMeral  Jurisdic- 
tion with  respect  to  public  schools.". 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
transfer  jurlsdlctlan  over  all  issues  and 
controver^es  Involving  the  ptiblic  schools 
from  the  Federal  to  the  State  courts. 
This  is  to  assure  that  cases  dealing  with 
such  a  vital  local  institution  as  the  pub- 
lic school  be  determined  by  Judges  at- 
tuned to  the  problems  and  the  needs  of 
the  communities. 

To  resolve  any  doubts  tiiat  might  be 
In  the  minds  of  the  membership  with 
regard  to  the  authority  of  the  Congress 
to  do  this,  I  have  a  memorandum  pre- 
pared by  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress  on  the 
Question.  Of  course,  we  know  that  Con- 
gress, under  the  Constitution,  has  the 
power  to  constitute  and  to  fix  the  Juris- 
diction of  all  our  Federal  courts  inferior 
to  the  Superior  Court. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
memorandum  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRo.as  follows: 

Congressional  Reskasch  Servkx, 
WatiUiLgton.  DC,  Feltruary  25,  1972. 
To:  Hocorable  WUUain  L.  ScoU 
Prom:  AmfSlcan  L*w  OItIsIob 
Sobjeet:  Power  of  Congress  Over  Juriadkitlon 
of  Inferior  Federal  Coorta 
This  Is  In  response  to  your  request  with 
regard  to  the  power  of  Congreea  to  provide 


that  cases  relating  to  the  public  schools  sliali 
not  be  heard  in  the  lower  federal  courts  but 
instead  shall  be  heard  in  the  state  courts 
with  appeals  by  petition  for  writ  of  certiorari 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Oourt.  It  would 
appear  to  be  weU  setUed  that  the  dlstiibuUon 
of  federal  Judicial  power  is  a  matter  of  discre- 
tion entrusted  by  the  Constitution  to  Con- 
gress; the  Constitution  specifically  provides 
for  this  scheine  and  numerous  Supreme  Court 
decisions  recognize  It.  AU  exercises  of  power 
under  the  Constitution  are,  of  course,  sub- 
ject to  constitutional  restraints  and  It  may 
well  be  that  there  is  a  point  beyond  which 
Congress  could  not  go  In  restricting  federal 
Judicial  power.  But  on  the  basis  of  precedent 
and  the  language  of  cases  on  point,  it  would 
not  appear  that  to  require  litigation  con- 
cerning public  schools  to  be  initiated  In 
state  courts  with  ultimate  review  in  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  approaches  this 
point. 

A  brief  historical  survey  will  Illustrate 
the  general  scheme.  At  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  the  Framers  first  agreed  to  the 
proposition  that  "a  national  Judiciary"  con- 
sist of  a  supreme  tribunal  and  "of  one  or 
more  inferior  tribunals."  Then,  upon  the 
argument  that  state  courts  could  adequately 
adjudicate  all  necessary  matters  while  the 
supreme  tribunal  could  protect  the  national 
Interest  and  assure  uniformity,  the  provi- 
sion for  inferior  courts  was  struck.  The  next 
day  the  Convention  adopted  an  amendment 
to  authorize  Congress  "to  appoint  inferior 
tribunals,"  the  use  of  the  ambiguous  word 
"appoint"  being  made  to  give  Congress  dls- 
creiion  either  to  "appoint"  existing  state 
courte  to  exercise  federal  Jurisdiction,  as  was 
done  under  the  Confederacy,  or  to  "appoint" 
federal  courts.  First  the  Committee  on  De- 
tail and  then  the  Committee  on  Style  rear- 
ranged and  reconstituted  the  wording  of  the 
clause  so  that  "appoint"  first  became  "con- 
stitute," as  It  remained  in  Article  I,  S  8,  cl.  9, 
and  then  became  the  present  wording  of 
Article  III,  cl.  1,  to  the  effect  that  federal 
Judicial  power  "shaU  be  vested  ...  in  such 
Inferior  Courts  as  the  Congress  may  from 
time  to  time  ordain  and  establish."  1  Par- 
rand.  21-22,  95.  104,  105,  118,  124-125,  127; 
2  PMTand,  38.  46,  186,  315,  422-423.  42»-430, 
800.  The  point  of  the  metamorphosis  would 
seem  to  be  that  Congress  Is  under  somewhat 
more  hortatory  Influence  to  create  Inferior 
federal  tribunals  than  it  was  when  "appoint" 
was  used  but  its  dUcretlon  Is  left  at  large. 

The  first  Congress  exercised  the  power  so 
granted  when  It  enacted  the  Judiciary  Act 
of  1789.  1  Stat.  73.  Congress  did  not  grant  to 
the  federal  courts  the  full  Judicial  power  of 
the  United  States.  Jurlsdlctlooal  amount  re- 
quirements kept  many  litigants  from  federal 
courts  and  sent  them  Instead  to  state  courts 
to  adjudicate  faderai  claims.  The  1789  Act 
contained  no  grant  of  "federal  question"  Ju- 
risdiction, so  that  suits  arising.  In  the  words 
of  Article  HI,  i  2,  "under  this  Constitution, 
the  Laws  of  the  United  States,  and  Treat- 
ies .  .  .",  except  where  otherwise  specifically 
and  narrowly  provided  for,  were  required  to 
be  brought  in  the  state  courts  until  1875.  18 
Stat.  470.  And  a  clause  t>arrlng  diversity 
Jurisdiction  where  diversity  had  been  created 
by  the  assignment  of  ctioses  in  action  kept 
In  state  courts  cases  which  the  Constitution 
would  have  permitted  Congress  to  assign  to 
federal  cotirts. 

In  a  case  involving  the  "assignee  clause," 
the  Court  first  announced  the  doctrine  that 
Congress  controlled  much  of  its  Jurisdiction 
and  all  of  that  of  the  lower  federal  courts. 
In  the  words  of  Justice  Chase:  "The  notion 
bas  frequently  been  enterutned,  that  the 
federal  courts  derive  their  Judk:lal  power 
immediately  from  the  constitution;  bat  the 
p<MltlcaI  truth  Is,  tluit  the  disposal  of  the 
judicial  power  (except  in  a  few  apecifled  tn- 
st«nces)  beioogs  to  Coogress.  If  Coocresi  has 
given  the  power  to  this  court,  we  posscas  it, 
not  otherwise;  and  If  Congress  has  not  given 


the  power  to  us,  or  to  any  ottier  court,  it 
still  remains  at  the  legislative  disposal.  Be- 
sides, Congress  Is  not  bound,  and  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  inexpedient,  to  enlarge  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  federal  courts  to  every  subject, 
in  every  form,  which  the  constitution  might 
warrant."  Turner  v.  Batik  of  North  America, 
4  Dall.  (4  U.S.),  8.  10  (1799).  And  in  Cary 
v.  Curtis,  3  How.  (44  VS.)  236,  245  (1845), 
it  was  said  that  "the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States,  although  it  has  its  origins  in 
the  Constitution,  is  (except  in  enumerated 
Instance,  applicable  exclusively  to  this 
court)  depiendent  for  its  distribution  and 
organization,  and  for  the  modes  of  Its  exer- 
cise, entirely  upon  the  action  of  Congress, 
who  possess  the  sole  power  of  creating  the 
tribunals  (Inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court), 
for  the  exercise  of  the  judicial  power,  and  of 
Investing  them  with  Jurisdiction  either  lim- 
ited, concurrent,  or  exclusive,  and  of  with- 
holding jurisdiction  from  them  in  the  exact 
degress  and  character  which  to  Congress  may 
seem  proper  for  the  public  good."  For  similar 
expressions,  see,  e.g.,  Sheldon  v.  Sill,  8  How. 
(49  U.S.)  441  (1850);  Plaquemines  Tropical 
Fruit  Co.  v.  Henderson,  170  U.S.  51t  (1898); 
Kline  v.  Burke  Const.  Co..  260  VS.  326  ( 1922) ; 
lAXkerty  v.  Phillips,  S19  U.S.  182  (1943); 
South  CaroUna  v.  Katzenbach,  383  U-3.  301. 
331-332  (1963). 

State  Judges  under  the  Supremacy  Clause, 
Article  VI,  cl.  2,  are  bound  by  oath  to  uphold 
the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  as  well  as 
constitutional  federal  laws  and  treaties.  To- 
day, all  cases  which  might  be  brought  under 
'•federal  question"  and  diversity  jurisdiction 
in  federal  co\irts  which  do  not  Involve  the 
requisite  Jurisdictional  amount  must  be 
brought  In  state  courts.  Litigants  may  on 
their  own  bring  most  cases  in  state  courts 
which  could  be  brought  in  federal  courts, 
excepting  only  a  few  classes  of  cases  In  which 
Congress  had  made  federal  Jurisdiction  ex- 
clusive. 

Constitutional  difficulties  oould  arise 
should,  for  example,  such  a  proposal  as  this 
be  conjoined  with  one  purporting  to  regulate 
the  Supreme  Court's  appellate  Jurisdiction  to 
prevent  It  from  hearing  school  cases  on  ap- 
peal. It  may  be  that  some  access  to  Article  m 
federal  courts  is  required.  But  that  Is  not  an 
issue  here.  The  history  and  the  precedents 
appear  to  provide  support  for  the  constitu- 
tionality of  this  proposal. 

JOHNNT  H.  Kn.LlAN, 

Legislative  Attorney. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1304 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
HOLLiNGs.  Mr.  Talmadge.  Mr.  Pulbricht, 
Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  Ervin.  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr. 
NuwK,  Mr.  HuDDLESTOw,  Mr.  Eastland. 
Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Fannin. 
Mr.  Tower.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Brock,  Mr. 
GxTRNKY,  Mi.  Thurmond.  Mr.  Baker.  Mr. 
BsLLMON.  Mr.  GoLDWATER,  Mr.  Bible.  Mr. 
Allen.  Mr.  Youno,  Mr.  Domenict.  Mr. 
Haskell.  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Montoya  sub- 
mitted an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  Senate  bill 
1539,  supra. 

AMEKDKKirr  NO.    IsSs 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

STATEIIENT  IK  SUPPORT  OT  AMENDMENT  TO 
S.  1539  raft.  EDUCATION  FOR  TBZ  RANDI- 
CAPFEO 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
no  other  concept  is  as  widely  accepted  by 
the  citizens  of  our  country  as  is  the  con- 
cept of  equality  of  educational  opportu- 
nity. If  we  believe,  however,  in  the  basic 
premise  thai  equal  educational  opportu- 
nities must  be  provided  to  all  handl- 
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capped  children,  then  our  Nation  Is  a 
long  way  from  achieving  that  most  desir- 
able goal.  The  amendment  I  am  introduc- 
ing is  a  modest  step  toward  achieving 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  for  7 
million  handicapped  children  in  America. 

On  AprU  9,  1974.  Judge  John  Ralne. 
Jr.,  in  the  Circuit  Court  for  Baltimore 
Coimty.  Md..  decreed  in  the  case  of  the 
Maryland  Association  for  Retarded  Chil- 
dren against  Maryland — a  class  action 
suit  on  behalf  of  all  retarded  children  to 
require  the  State  to  provide  a  free  public 
education  for  all— that  "it  is  the  estab- 
lished poUcy  of  the  State  of  Maryland  to 
provide  a  free  education  to  all  persons 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  20  years,  and 
this  Includes  children  with  handicaps, 
and  particularly  mentally  retarded  chil- 
dren, regardless  of  how  severely  and  pro- 
foundly retarded  they  may  be." 

It  might  be  well  to  note  some  of  the 
key  facts  which  surfaced  in  the  court's 
finding.  The  court,  for  instance,  noted 
that: 

A  common  estimate  of  the  mentally  re- 
tarded population  Is  that  the  retarded  con- 
stitute about  2.3  to  3  percent  of  the  general 
population,  and  the  severely  and  profoundly 
handicapped  constitute  one-half  of  one  per- 
cent of  the  population.  Application  of  3  per- 
cent to  Maryland  public  and  nonpublic  school 
enroUment,  1972-1973,  kindergarten  through 
grade  12,  would  indicate  that  there  are  about 
31,000  school  age  mentally  retarded  persons 
in  Maryland  today,  of  whom  about  6,000  are 
severely  and  profoundly  retarded.  These  are 
only  rough  estimates,  however.  It  Is  not 
known  exactly  how  many  retarded,  or  how 
many  severely  and  profoundly  retarded  school 
age  children  live  in  Maryland  today. 

All  persons.  Including  mentally  retarded 
persons,  are  capable  of  benefiting  from  a  pro- 
gram of  education;  the  greatest  nximber  of 
retarded  persons,  given  such  education,  are 
capable  of  achieving  self-sufficiency  and  the 
remaining  few,  with  such  education,  are  ca- 
pable of  achieving  some  degree  of  self-care; 
the  earlier  such  education  begins,  the  more 
thoroughly  and  the  more  efficiently  a  men- 
t^ly  retarded  person  wUl  benefit  from  It: 
and,  whether  begun  early  or  not,  a  mentally 
retarded  person  can  benefit  at  any  point  In 
his  life  and  development  from  a  program  of 
education. 

There  exist  several  tested  currlctUa  for  the 
education  of  severely  and  profoundly  handi- 
capped children. 

The  facts  further  disclosed  that: 

Numbers  of  children  with  a  variety  of 
handicaps  must  find  education  outside  the 
public  schools  in  Maryland  because  there  are 
no  appropriate  public  school  programs  made 
avaUable  for  them.  That  is  true  in  each  of 
the  jurisdictions  served  by  the  defendant 
boards  of  education. 

Children  who  are  deemed  to  be  too  re- 
tarded or  handicapped  for  admission  to  pub- 
lie  school  programs  for  the  moderately  re- 
tarded are  frequently  referred  to  as  "severely" 
and  "profoundly"  retarded,  although  in  fact 
severely  retarded  children  who  function  on 
the  moderately  retarded  level  are  sometimes 
admitted  to  public  school  programs  for 
moderately  retarded  chUdren. 

Prior  to  the  current  school  year  public 
schools  in  Maryland  did  not  provide  public 
school  programs  designed  for  chUdren  who 
are  deemed  to  be  too  retarded  to  be  eligible 
for  admission  to  public  school  programs  for 
moderately  retarded  children. 

Apart  from  the  Baltimore  City  and  Mont- 
gomery County  programs,  it  remains  true 
today  that  public  schools  In  Maryland' do  not 
provide  public  school  programs  designed  for 
ChUdren  who  are  deemed  to  be  too  retarded 


to  be  eligible  for  admission  to  pubUc  school 
programs  for  moderately  retarded  chUdren. 
Baltimore  City  Public  School  officials  intend 
to  make  educational  programs  available  for 
all  handicapped  children.  However,  that  un- 
dertaking is  limited  to  a  per  capita  expendi- 
ture for  such  programs  by  the  Baltimore  City 
public  schools  not  exceeding  the  per  capita 
expenditure  for  nonhandicapped  children. 

All  parties  to  the  suit  agreed  that: 
Private  day  schools  are  not  available  in 
Maryland  for  most  severely  and  profoundly 
retarded  chUdren.  Accordingly,  the  principal 
alternatives  open  to  most  such  children  are 
day  care  or  Institutionalization. 

The  Mental  Retardation  Administration 
operates  three  residential  Institutions  that 
sen'e  school-age  chUdren:  Rosewood,  Great 
Oaks,  and  the  Third  Floor  of  the  Mason  Lord 
Building,  Baltimore  City  Hospital.  Rosewood 
serves  retarded  {>ersons  of  all  ages  from 
throughout  the  State. 

Of  the  321  at  Rosewood  in  no  regular  edu- 
cational program,  only  3  were  under  age  5, 
196  between  5  and  17,  and  121  between  17 
and  21. 

The  habUltatlon  program  at  Rosewood  is 
not  a  complete  educational  program.  It  is  a 
program  of  recreation.  As  the  Director  of 
the  Mental  Retardation  Administration  testi- 
fied. It  Is  "adjunctive,"  a  "support." 

The  principal  reason  why  many  chUdren 
at  Rosewood  do  not  participate  In  school  or 
cottage-based  school  programs  is  lack  of 
resources,  and  more  sp)ecifically  lack  of  suf- 
ficient appropriations. 

The  ratios  at  Rosewood  show  that  educa- 
tional programs  at  Rosewood  are  grossly  un- 
derstaSed.  The  i-atios  at  Rosewood  compare 
unfavorably  with  the  ratios  prescribed  by 
State  Board  of  Education  by-laws  for  public 
and  nonpublic  school  programs  and  institu- 
tional programs  for  moderately  retarded  chU- 
dren. They  compare  most  unfavorably  with 
ratios  in  self-contained  classrooms  for 
severely  handicapped  chUdren  in  public 
schools  in  the  surrounding  community.  A 
majority  of  these  chUdren  are  not  moderately 
retarded  but  instead  are  severely  and  pro- 
foundly retarded;  the  staff-pupU  ratios  at 
Rosewood  compare  most  unfavorably  with 
the  ratio  of  one  teacher  for  every  6  or  6 
severely  and  profoundly  retarded  chUdren 
suggested  by  Dr.  Goldstein.  They  also  com- 
pare most  unfavorably  with  the  ratios  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Sontage,  a  witness  for  the  State. 
The  addition  of  86  new  teachers'  and  aides' 
poeltlons  promised  by  defendants  will  im- 
prove the  staffing  ratios  at  Rosewood  but 
those  ratios  nevertheless  wUl  continue  to 
compare  unfavorably  with  ratios  prescribed 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Classes  for  severely  and  profoundly  re- 
tarded ChUdren  at  Rosewood  ranged  from  45 
minutes  per  week  (39  hours  per  year)  to  25 
hours  per  week  (1,300  hours  per  year) .  . 

In  1972  there  were  1,189  school-aged  chU- 
dren enrolled  in  day  care  centers  for  the 
mentaUy  retarded  in  Maryland. 

Day  care  centers  for  mentally  retarded 
persons  are  licensed  by  the  Mental  Retarda- 
tion Administration  but  are  not  presently 
approved  or  accredited  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  under  Sections  12  and 
99  of  Article  77  of  the  Maryland  Code,  nor 
are  they  evaluated  by  local  school  officials. 

However,  unlike  the  accreditation  stand- 
ards of  the  State  Board  of  Education  for 
nonpublic  schools  and  institutional  pro- 
grams, the  day  care  regulations  do  not  pro- 
vide minimum  standards  for  curriculum  and 
Instructional  content,  techniques  and  ma- 
terials, and  thus  do  not  allow  for  the  denial, 
suspension  or  revocation  of  licenses  for  defi- 
ciencies In  these  aspects  of  the  day  care  cen- 
ter operations. 

Moreover,  the  qualifications  for  day  care 
center  teachers  prescribed  by  the  day  care 
regulations  fall  to  require  any  professional 
training.  They  reqiUre  only  that  such  teach- 


ers be  high  school  graduates,  evidence  emo- 
tional stability,  have  had  experience  work- 
ing with  ChUdren,  and  hold  a  Red  Cross 
First  Aid  Certificate  or  the  equivalent.  These 
sketchy  requirements  are  very  different  from 
the  qualifications  prescribed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  for  teachers  In  publl: 
and  nonpublic  school  programs  for  handi- 
capped ChUdren. 

There  are  no  day  care  centers  for  school - 
age  children  in  a  number  of  counties  In 
Maryland. 

The  public  schools  rely  on  the  local  health 
departments  and  the  Mental  Retard«ition 
Administration  to  find  programs  for  chil- 
dren who  do  not  meet  the  current  minimum 
standards  for  admission  to  public  school 
programs  for  moderately  retarded  children. 

Children  referred  by  public  schools  to  the 
local  health  department  often  must  wait 
on  waiting  lists  Instead  of  being  admitted 
promptly  to  a  program. 

Mr.  President,  my  reason  for  citing 
these  facts  is  not  to  publicize  the  short- , 
comings  of  education  in  my  State  or  to 
discredit  the  sincere  and  dedicated 
Maryland  educators  and  specialists  who 
have  been  working  in  behalf  of  handi- 
capped children  over  the  years.  Rather, 
my  purpose  in  calling  attention  to  these 
facts  is  to  highli^t  a  set  of  conditions 
which  are  replicated  throughout  the 
United  States  in  virtually  every  school 
district.  As  the  court  noted: 

In  Maryland  there  have  been  great  strides 
In  recent  years  to  serve  the  educational 
needs  of  the  handicapped;  new  faculties 
have  been  opened,  a  data  processing  system 
has  been  initiated,  more  money  has  been 
spent,  and  more  of  the  handicapped  have 
been  served.  In  1966  the  State  assisted  ap- 
proximately three  thousand  chUdren  at  a 
cost  of  $1,000,000.  By  1973  approximately 
seventy-seven  thousand  were  provided  some 
service  at  a  cost  to  the  State  of  approximate- 
ly $33,000,000.  (These  figures  relate  to  the 
entire  class  of  handicapped  children  and  are 
not  limited  to  the  mentally  retarded ) . 
Nevertheless,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
limited  number  of  pilot  projects  no  school 
festem  has  an  appropriate  program  in  the 
jWbllc  schools  for  the  most  severely  and  pro- 
foundly retarded  children. 

As  I  suggested  earlier.  Maryland  does 
not  stand  alone.  Across  this  Nation,  in- 
creasingly active  parents,  lawyers,  and 
even  educators  are  going  to  court  to 
seek  relief  from  the  exclusion  and  in- 
appropriate education  of  handicapped 
'children.  And,  I  might  add,  the  courts 
are  increasingly  substantiating  the  right 
of  handicapped  children  to  an  appropri- 
ate education  with  full  rights  of  notice 
of  due  process  in  relation  to  their  selec- 
tion, placement,  and  retention  in  edu- 
cation programs. 

In  1971.  a  U.S.  District  Court  decree, 
in  the  case  of  PARC  against  Pennsyl- 
vania in  Pennsylvania,  stated  specifically 
that  no  mentally  retarded  child  could  be 
denied  admission  to  a  public  school 
program  or  have  his  educational  status 
changed  without  first  being  accorded 
notice  and  the  opF>ortunlty  of  a  due 
process  hesu-ing.  Moreover,  the  court 
ruled  that  the  State  could  not  apply  anj- 
law  which  would  postpone,  terminate, 
or  deny  mentally  retarded  children  ac- 
cess to  a  publicly  supported  education. 
Including  a  public  school  program, 
tuition  or  tuition  malflgynance.  and 
homebound  instruction.  Equally  signifi- 
cant, the  court  ordered  that  local  school 
districts  providing  preschool  education 
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to  any  children  are  required  to  provide 
the  same  for  mentally  retarded. 

Here  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  the  right 
to  education  was  boldly  extended  to 
handicapped  children  almost  2  years 
ago.  On  August  1,  1972.  in  response  to 
a  class  action  suit  against  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  District  et  al.  for  fail- 
ure to  provide  all  children  with  a  pub- 
licly supported  education,  the  court 
issued  a  memorandum,  opinion,  judge- 
ment, and  decree  which  in  essence  sup- 
ported all  arguments  advanced  by  the 
plaintiffs.  I  would  only,  at  this  point, 
cair  attention  to  the  court's  response  to 
the  school  board's  argument  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  afford 
the  relief  the  plaintiffs  sought  unless 
the  Congress  appropriated  needed  funds, 
or  funds  were  diverted  from  other 
educational  services  for  which  they  had 
been  appropriated.  The  court  said,  and  I 
quote: 

The  deXen(iants  mre  required  ty  the  Con- 
stitution of  tbe  United  States,  the  District 
of  Coiumbia  Code,  aod  their  owu  regula- 
tions to  provide  a  publicly-supported  edu- 
cation lor  these  "exceptional"  children.  Their 
faDnre  to  fulfill  this  clear  duty  to  Include 
and  retain  these  children  In  the  public 
•chool  system,  or  otherwise  provide  them 
with  publicly-supported  education,  and  their 
faUure  to  aSord  them  due  process  hearing 
and  periodical  review,  cannot  be  excused  by 
tbe  claim  tliat  there  ore  insufficent  funds. 


In  GoldlieTg  v.  KeUy.  397  U.S.  254  (1969) 
the  Supreme  Court,  In  a  case  that  involved 
the  right  of  a  welfare  recipient  to  a  hearing 
before  termination  of  his  benefits,  held  that 
Constitutioniil  rights  must  be  afforded  citi- 
zens despite  the  greater  expense  in- 
volved. .  .  .  Similarly  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia's interest  in  educating  the  excluded 
children  clearly  must  outweigh  its  Interest 
in  preserving  its  financial  resources.  If 
sufficient  funds  are  not  available  to  finance 
all  of  the  services  r.nd  prct^rams  that  are 
needed  and  desirable  In  the  system  then 
the  available  funds  must  be  expended  equi- 
tably la  such  a  manner  that  no  child  is 
entirely  excluded  from  a  publicly-supported 
education  consistent  with  his  needs  and 
ability  to  benefit  therefrom.  The  inadequa- 
cies of  the  District  of  Columbia  Public 
School  System,  whether  occasioned  by  in- 
sufflcleut  funding  or  administrative  Inei- 
flclency,  certainly  cannot  be  permitted  to 
bear  more  heavily  on  the  "exceptional"  or 
handicapped  child  than  in  the  normal  child. 

Maryland.  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  however,  do  not  stand 
alone.  A  number  of  other  States  are  nov/ 
confronted  with  the  requirement  to  pro- 
vide new  educational  services,  whether 
as  a  consequence  of  court  action,  or  new 
mandatory  legislation,  as  in  the  case  of 
Massachusetts,  or  executive  action — or 
all  three. 

The  national  dimensions  of  the  prob- 
lem are  gripping.  According  to  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  there  are  an  esti- 


mated 7  million  handicapped  childi'en 
in  America.  Of  these  7  million,  6  million 
are  school-aged  and  1  million  are  pre- 
schoolei's.  Unfortunately,  just  about  half 
of  the  £chool-3gcd  handicapped  children 
ai'e  receiving  the  special  education  serv- 
ices they  need,  and  virtually  none  of  the 
1  million  pre"?chool3r3  are  being  served. 
I  know  that  in  my  State  of  Maryland, 
only  60  percent  of  oui-  handicapped  chil- 
dren are  receiving  the  required  educa- 
tional services.  Moreover,  figures  re- 
ported in  Compact,  a  publication  of  the 
Education  Commission  of  tlie  States,  in- 
dicate that  35  States  were  providing  less 
service  than  Maryland;  13  States  were 
providing  more  service;  2  other  States 
were  providing  an  equal  percentage;  12 
States  were  r^orted  as  providing  less 
th?.n  30  percent  of  their  children  with 
services;  11  States  provided  between  30 
percent  and  40  percent,  and  14  fell  with- 
in the  50  to  60  percent  range. 

Mr.  Prc:ident,  at  this  point,  I  ask 
Tmanimou3  consent  that  a  table  found 
in  a  1973  Rand  Corp.  Research  Report 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  which  lists  the 
percentage  of  handicapped  children 
served  by  State  and  by  disability,  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  vras 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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(Maware 

FtoJida ,     

Gaorjia _ 

Itawsii 

Illinois     .. .  . 

Indiana 

Jmm „ 

lUaus 

»wrt»«*T 

tMBiaoi 

HjIiw 

Warytand 

OUtsactaaMs — 

58.41 
5r04 

46.83 
49.14 
37.16 
99.07 
53.06 
67.26 
71.96 
33.08 
49.20 
43.74 
74  79 

Minnesota _ 

■■'mrmrr* 

■oBtaoa.... — — ---- — 

Nafaraska          - 

Hmt  Han^abif«niIII     '.'.'.'...'..'.  ".'".'.           '.V. 

Nmv  IsncT         --  - .................. -.-.. 

47.62 
54.74 
83  62 

34  04 

New  York.- » 

North  Carolina 

Wj.iIIi  nAiita 

54.  *0 
63.59 
49  27 

«• y 

OkUtaHM. / 

Crepjn    

Pamayhooia 

Ontt  Island „ 

60.12 

40.40 
56.93 
48.19 
86.52 
74  62 

63  91 

TraHtnat                  -  --    ■--■ 

50  65 

Taias ". 

Wall    -»,-«; — 

VanMnt ■          

Waal  VirvM 

98.38 
83.06 
♦4.45 
39.80 
28.14 
36.70 
40.89 
SO  41 

IMncI  a#  OiMnMWi . .................. 

68.73 

10.45 

21.38 

71.61 

7C.06 

64.76 

19.27 

06.  «S 

44.05 

99  23 
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Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  hasten 
to  point  out  that  the  national  rate  of 
59  percent  handicapped  children  served 
as  shown  in  this  table  is  based  on  the 
general  population  age  cohort  of  5  to  17, 
the  age  group  served  by  the  public 
schools.  If  we  were  to  change  the  popula- 
tion base  from  ages  5  to  17  to  include  pre- 
sSioolers,  0  to  17,  or  all  youth,  0  to  21, 
then,  according  to  the  Rand  report,  the 
percent  served  declines  to  44  percent  and 
36  percent,  respectively.  The  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  report  accom- 
panying S.  1539  tends  to  support  the  36 
percent  figure.  The  essential  point  for  us 
to  remember  is  simply  this :  That  millions 
of  handicapped  children  in  America  are 
not  being  served  either  because  they  are 
•  too  young  or  too  old  for  public  schools, 
or  because  they  have  been  excluded  from 
public  schools,  or  because  they  have 
dropped  out  of  school  on  their  own  or 
have  been  withdrawn  by  their  parents 
out  of  sheer  frustration  with  the  educa- 
tional system. 

Education  is  the  right  of  all  children. 
The  principle  of  education  for  all  is  based 
on  the  philosophical  premise  of  democ- 
racy that  each  person  is  valuable  in  his 
or  her  own  right  and  should  be  afforded 
an  equal  opportunity  to  develop  to  full 
potential.  Unquestionably,  progress  has 
been  made  for  some  children  in  some 
communities  but  in  the  main,  we  have 
failed  a  significant  portion  of  the  handi- 
capped children. 

I  hasten  to  point  out  that  it  would  be 
unfair  and  untrue  to  contend  that  our 
State  cmd  local  educational  programs  are 
neglecting  handicapped  children.  During 
the  school  year  1972-73,  for  instance. 
State  and  local  expenditures  on  educa- 
tion of  the  handicapped  amoimted  to  an 
estimated  $2.4  billion.  During  that  same 
period,  the  Federal  share — which  In- 
cludes funds  spent  under  the  Education 
of  Handicapped  Act,  EISEA  titles  I  and 
m,  Headstart,  vocational  education,  the 
Higher  Education  Act,  Federal  schools 
for  the  deaf,  research,  and  instructional 
support — reached  $315  million  or  only  12 
percent  of  the  total  annual  special  edu- 
cation expenditures  of  $2.7  billion. 

But  the  sad  fact  is  that,  large  though 
those  eimounts  may  be,  where  the  handi- 
cf^ped  are  concerned,  these  funds  are 
simply  InsufQcient  to  meet  the  needs, 
particularly  In  the  face  of  the  Incretising 
legal  requirements  of  service  to  all 
handicapped  children.  A  closer  examina- 
tion of  the  1972-73  expenditures  reveals 
that  the  Federal  special  education  ex- 
penditures represented  only  5  percent  of 
the  total  Federal  education  budget.  Like- 
wise, State  and  local  expenditures  ear- 
marked as  special  education  were  also 
about  5  percent  of  total  State  and  local 
education  budgets. 

Moreover,  when  we  compare  Federal 
expenditures  for  handicapped  youth  by 
program  areas  it  becomes  clear  that,  per- 
centagewise, special  education  ranlcs  next 
to  last.  For  example,  in  fiscal  years  1970. 
1971,  and  1972,  the  Federal  percentage  of 
the  total  expenditures  for  the  handi- 
capped by  program  areas  wm  as  follows: 
vocational  services.  83  percent;  health. 
65  percent;  welfare,  55  percent;  special 
education,  12  percent;  mental  health  and 
retardation,  8  percent. 


Mr.  President,  the  crux  of  the  problem 
faced  by  handicapped  children  in 
America  Is  this:  their  needed  programs 
are  crippled  by  inadequate  and  uncer- 
tain funding,  their  needed  classrooms  are 
impaired  by  a  shortage  of  trained  staff, 
and  because  of  the  need  to  address  both 
problems,  many  States  are  turning  a  deal 
ear  to-the-ery  for  pre-  and  post-school 
programs.  Added  to  the  State  and  local 
programs  facing  handicapped  children 
is  a  federal  education  budget  of  which 
only  5  percent  goes  for  special  education. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  compelling 
argument  for  my  amendment  can  be 
found  in  the  committee  report  on  8. 
1539.  I  quote: 

There  are  7  million  (1  million  of  pre- 
school age)  deaf,  blind,  retarded,  speech- 
impaired,  motor-impaired,  emotionally  dis- 
turbed, or  other  health-impaired  children  in 
the  United  States  who  require  special  educa- 
tion programs.  Although  these  children  rep- 
resent approximately  10  percent  of  the  school 
age  population  (a  conservative  etsimate), 
and  although  the  number  of  chUdren  re- 
ceiving special  help  has  grown  from  2.1  mil- 
lion to  nearly  3  million  In  the  past  5  years, 
current  data  Indicates  that  less  than  40  per- 
cent are  receiving  an  adequate  education. 

It  is  the  committee's  belief  that  good  edu- 
cation programs  are  an  investment  rathj^ 
than  merely  an  exi>enditure  of  funds,  jot 
even  the  most  severely  handicapped  child 
can  be  made  less  dependent  through  educa- 
tion. It  costs  taxpayers  about  (250,000  to 
support  a  totally  dependent  person  over  his 
lifetime  in  an  institution.  Given  the  oppor- 
tunity, these  children  can  become  self-suf- 
ficient, productive  members  of  society,  rather 
than  remaining  dependent  on  society.  There- 
fore, from  both  a  humanitarian  and  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint,  it  is  obvious  that  an  ade- 
quate education  must  be  made  available  now 
for  all  handicapped  children. 

The  inability  of  the  states  to  provide  for 
more  than  40  T,  of  these  handicapped  chil- 
dren and  the  higher  cost  of  education  for  the 
severely  handicapped  places  a  critical  respon- 
sibility on  the  federal  government  to  share 
costs  with  states  and  local  conununlties  and 
be  the  catalytic  agent  which  stimulates  ac- 
tivity for  the  handicapped.  The  committee 
feels  a  strong  responsibility  to  see  that  these 
individuals  receive  the  educational  services 
they  need,  and  It  Is  satisfied  that  the  Bureau 
of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  Is  the 
agency  which  should  help  provide  and  co- 
ordinate these  services.  Every  handicapped 
child  has  a  right  to  an  education,  and  legisla- 
tion which  provides  specific  research  funds, 
support  of  graduate  training  programs,  dem- 
onstrations, exemplary  projects,  and  grants- 
in-aid  to  the  states  to  develop  their  own 
priorities  In  Improving  educational  services 
to  handicapped  chUdren  is  vitally  important. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  will 
continue  the  present  dominant  role  of 
the  States  and  localities  in  education; 
however.  It  will  spur  the  catalytic  role 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  so  that  State 
and  local  programs  will  be  stimulated  to 
serve  the  estimated  4  million  handi- 
capped children  who  are  now  left  out. 
The  fact  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  States  now  have  laws  on  the  books 
mandating  the  provision  of  special  edu- 
cation services  to  all  handicapped  chil- 
dren underscores  the  preeminent  role  of 
the  States  in  this  area,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  many  are  imable  to  put 
their  money  where  their  laws  are. 

My  amendment  would  do  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  Amend  part  B  of  the  Education  of 


the  Handicapped  Act  to  say  that  the 
maximum  amoimt  of  the  grant  to  which 
a  State  shall  be  entitled  under  part  B 
shall  be  equal  to  the  number  of  children 
in  average  daily  attendance  within  the 
public  schools  as  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Office  of  Education  in 
the  most  recent  fiscal  year  for  which 
satisfactory  data  are  available  multiplied 
by  $15. 

2.  Include  a  hold-harmless  provision 
so  that  in  any  event,  no  State  shall  re- 
ceive less  money  than  it  received  In  fis- 
cal year  1974. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  chart  depict- 
ing the  amoimt  of  funds  each  State  might 
receive  imder  my  amendment  If  the 
school  year  1973  were  used  In  calculating 
the  State  allotment  be  included  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

CALCULATION  OF  TOTAL  COST  AT  J15  PER  PUPIL,  UNITED 
STATES,  1973-74 


Area 


Averafe  daily 

attendance 

1973-74 


Cost  at »  5 
per  pupil 


United  Stales 42.058,975  1630,884.625 

Al>t)ama 724,864  10,872.960 

Alaska 78,H0  1.178.250 

Ari2ona.\ 453.  flO  6,807,150 

Arkansas 410,330  6.154.950 

Califomia >        4,280,000  64.200.000 

Colorado 532,607  7.909.105 

Connecticiit 614,300  9,214,500 

Delaware 122,396  1,835.940 

Rorida 1,537,022  23.055,330 

Georjia 966,385  14,795.925 

Hawaii 165.600  2,484.000 

Idaho 176,670  2.650.090 

IMioois 2,070,102  31.051,530 

Indiana 1,089,500  16.342.500 

Iowa 598,342  8.975.130 

Kansas i 433.666  6,504,990 

Kentucky ....7....  652.000  9,780,000 

Louisiana 770.000  11.550.000 

Maine 230.900  3.463.500 

Maryland 825,591  12,383.865 

Massachusetts 1,167,000  17.505.000 

MicMian 1,953,000  29,295.000 

Minn«0ta 861,700  12.92Sl50O 

Mississippi 485.170  7,277,550- 

Missouri 905.500  13.582.500 

Montana 157.930  2.368.950 

Nebraska 306.846  4,602.690 

Nevada 125,000  1,875,000 

New  Hampshir* lS>.a*0  2.382,000 

New  Jersey 1,433,688  21,505.320 

New  Meiico 263,363  3.950.445 

New  York 3.106.500  46,597,620 

North  Carolina 1,065,179  15.977.685 

Nortti  Dakota 133.026  1.995.390 

Ohio 2.180.79T  32,ni.95S 

Oklahoma 557,000  8,355.000 

Otejon 428,258  6,423,870 

Pennsylvania 2,173.100  32.596,500 

Rhode  Island 173,202  2.598.030 

South  Carolina 576.000  8,640.000 

South  Dakota 150.540  2.258.100 

Tennessaa 826.990  12.404.970 

Texas 2,517,928  37.768,920 

Utah 287.905  4.318,575 

Varmoirt. 97,732  1,465.900 

Virginia 1,008.000  15,120.000 

Washinlton 727.250  10,908,750 

WeslViriinia 380.876  5.713.140 

Wisconsin 896.045  13,440.675 

Wyomint 79.000  1,185.000 

District  of  Columbia 122,989  1.044,835 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  By  making  per  pupil 
allocations  for  every  child  in  the  public 
schools  SIS  proposed  in  my  ammdment, 
the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act 
will  support  the  developing  trend  toward 
normalization,  and  malnstre8m!iing,  and 
will  tmderscore  the  interlocking  nature 
of  special  education  with  regular  edu- 
cation. 

Additionally,  accurate  calculations  can 
be  made  with  respect  to  the  cost  of  part 
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B  because  the  formula  will  be  calculated 
on  a  per  pupil  basis,  as  illustrated  by 
the  chart  I  have  Introduced  In  the 
Record. 

One  other  important  advantage  of  my 
amendment  is  that  it  avoids  the  danger 
of  providing  an  incentive  for  schools  to 
label  children  as  "handicapped"  In  order 
to  obtain  more  Federal  funds,  since  the 
formula  is  based  on  regular  school  atten- 
dance rather  than  numbers  of  handi- 
capped enrolled. 

Moreover,  school  enrollment  projec- 
tions through  1980  indicate  a  gradual 
decline  in  total  population  figures.  This 
means,  therefore,  that  there  would  be  a 
corresponding  gradual  but  natural  re- 
duction in  the  Federal  financial  role 
which  State  and  local  programs  should 
be  able  to  gradually  assume. 

This  amendment  supports  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Handicapped  Act  with  re- 
spect to  its  focus  on  the  initiation,  ex- 
pansion, and  improvement  of  programs 
for  the  handicapped  at  the  preschool, 
elementary,  and  secondary  levels,  to  pro- 
vide full  educational  opportunity  to  all 
handicapped  children. 

Mr.  President,  since  my  proposal 
amends  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act.  States  are  still  required  to: 

First.  Assure  that  the  funds  provided 
under  my  amendment  must  be  used  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  handicapped 
children; 

Second.  Asstire  the  participation  of 
handicapped  children  enrolled  in  private 
elementary  and  secondary  schools; 

Third.  Guarantee  that  the  control  and 
administration  of  funds  and  title  to  prop- 
erty will  rest  with  a  public  agency; 

Fourth.  Provide  assurance  that  these 
funds  are  used  to  supplement  and.  when 
possible,  to  increase  the  level  of  State, 
local  and  private  ftmds,  but  that  in  no 
case  may  Federal  fimds  be  used  to  sup- 
plant funds  from  non-Federal  sources; 

Fifth.  Assure  that  procedures  have  been 
established  for  at  least  annual  evalua- 
tion of  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs; 

Sixth.  Provide  that  sole  responsibility 
for  administering  or  supervising  the 
State's  plan  will  rest  with  the  State  ed- 
ucational agency; 

Seventh.  Provide  for  the  making  of 
reports  that  the  Commissioner  may  re- 
quire and  the  maintenance  of  accessible 
records; 

Eighth.  Guarantee  that  fiscal  control 
and  fund  accounting  procedures  will  be 
adopted: 

Ninth.  Provide  that  funds  available 
under  this  part  will  not  be  available  to 
handicapped  children  who  are  eligible 
for  assistance  under  title  I  of  ESEA; 

Tenth.  Assure  that  there  are  proce- 
dures for  acquiring  and  disseminating 
Information  to  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators about  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped; and 

Eleventh.  Include  a  statement  in  their 
State  plans  which  Insures  that  sdl  edu- 
cation programs  for  the  handicapped  in 
the  State  will  be  coordinated  by  the  per- 
sons in  charge  of  special  education  pro- 
grams for  handicapped  children  in  the 
State  educational  agency. 

Additionally,  the  requirements  for 
public  disclosure  of  the  State  plan  by 
the  State  educational  agency,  with  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearings  and  Judi- 


cial review  of  actions  taken  by  the  Com- 
mission of  Education  regarding  the  State 
plans  are  untouched  by  my  amendment. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  the  amend- 
ments added  to  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  by  the  committee  will 
take  on  added  significance  if  my  amend- 
ment Is  adopted.  With  my  amendment. 
States  will  truly  be  able  to  "provide  full 
educational  opportunity  to  all  handi- 
capped children,"  as  the  committee 
amendment  suggests. 

My  amendment  will  enable  States  to 
identify,  locate,  evaluate,  as  well  as  es- 
tablish realistic  and  meaningful  goals 
and  timetables  for  providing  full  train- 
ing and  educational  opportunities  for 
all  handicapped  children — particularly 
those  presently  excluded  from  schools — 
as  outlined  tn  the  committee  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  before  us  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  commit- 
tee for  adopting  the  amendment  estab- 
lishing the  goal  of  full  educational  op- 
portunity for  all  handicapped  children. 
Reaching  that  goal,  however,  will  be  as 
difficult  as  abolishing  poverty,  or  clean- 
ing up  the  air  we  breathe,  or  solving  the 
crisis  in  energy  that  we  face,  unless  and 
imtil  we  begin  to  provide  the  means  for 
reaching  those  great  goals.  Our  failure  to 
provide  the  "means"  literally  promises  a 
denial  of  Justice  to  handicapped  children 
this  year.  Why  must  the  Congress  with- 
hold desperately  needed  financial  sup- 
port? Why  should  the  Congress  stand 
idly  by  whUe  court  action  Is  heaped  upon 
court  action?  Why  should  we  leave  it  up 
to  the  judicial  branch  to  affirm  the  Con- 
stitution? The  committee  report  states 
flaUy: 

Every  handicapped  child  has  a  right  to  an 
education.  .  .  . 

My  amendment.  If  adopted,  will  affirm 
that  right. 

I  recognize  that  there  is  considerable 
interest  in  another  bill  for  handicapped 
children  now  pending  in  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee. That  bill,  S.  6,  must  be  reviewed 
as  the  total  vehicle  for  Insuring  the 
rights  of  handicapped  children.  My 
amendment  is  neither  in  competition 
with  that  bill,  nor  Is  It  designed  to  sup- 
plant the  need  for  such  legislation.  The 
Mathias  amendment  Is  offered  as  a 
means  of  meeting  a  growing  emergency 
and  as  a  necessary  first  step  In  the  even- 
tual construction  of  a  vehicle  which  will 
truly  bring  about  the  necessary  reforms 
and  improvements  in  the  educational 
system  with  regards  to  handicapped 
children. 

AMEKDMZNT    KO.    130a 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  ahd  lie  on  the 
table.) 
AM  AJCKKOMnrr  to  s.  ib3«  to  lxmit  the  with- 

HOLAENO    or   FEOESAL   rUKOS   trNDES    CEKTAXN 
aiKCX7M«TAJ(CXa 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  within 
recent  months  two  separate  iiwldents 
have  been  brought  to  my  attention  con- 
cerning the  increasing  and  dangerous  In- 
trusion of  the  Federad  Government  into 
the  private  lives  of  American  schoolchil- 
dren. I  believe  that  It  would  be  useful  to 
discuss  exactly  what  occurred  In  each 
case  so  that  the  urgency  and  the  gravity 
of  the  situation  can  more  fully  be  under- 
stood. It  would  appear  that  social  critlca 


who  have  been  warning  us  against  In- 
vasion of  privacy  have  neglected  an  im- 
portant area:  the  invasion  of  the  very 
minds  and  hearts  of  American  school- 
children by  Federal  bureaucrats. 

The  New  York  Times  for  November  21, 
1973,  carried  a  story  headlined  "HEW 
Questions  Scored  as  'Racist.'  "  The  story 
stated  that: 

The  (New  York)  city's  Board  of  Education 
accused  the  United  States  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  yesterday  of 
directing  a  number  of  schools  here  to  ad- 
minister pupil  questionnaires  that  the  board 
said  were  "racist,"  "highly  Inflammatory," 
and  "polarizing." 

Dr.  Seymour  P.  Lachman,  the  president  of 
the  board,  said  the  Federal  department  had 
"once  more  shown  Its  callous  Insensltlvlty 
to  the  needs  of  chUdren  and  good  Intergroup 
relation." 

A  statement  by  Dr.  Lachman  noted  that 
the  preface  to  the  23-ltem  Federal  ques- 
tionnaire said:  "To  the  student:  These  ques- 
tions are  to  find  out  how  you  feel  about 
students  who  are  dllTerent  from  you.  If  you 
are  Black,  we  want  to  know  how  you  feel 
about  students  who  are  not  Black.  If  you 
are  White,  we  want  to  know  how  you  feel 
about  students  who  are  not  White.  If  you 
are  Brown,  we  want  to  know  how  you  feel 
about  students  who  are  not  Brown.  What- 
ever you  are,  w©  want  to  know  how  you 
feel  about  students  who  are  different  from 
you." 

Dr.  Lachman  said  that  the  form  then 
asked  such  questions  as  the  following: 

"How  do  you  think  your  parents  feel  about 
Black  and  White  (or  Brown  and  White  or 
Black  and  Brown)  students  going  to  the 
same  school  together. 

"Do  you  think  that  Black  (or  White  or 
Brown)  students  In  this  school  cause  more 
trouble  than  other  kinds  of  students?  "How 
do  you  think  your  principal  feels  about  all 
different  kinds  of  students  going  to  the  same 
school  together?" 

Dr.  Lachman  said  that  It  was  inconceiv- 
able to  him  how  such  a  questionnaire  "could 
be  administered  in  good  faith  to  fourth-  and 
fifth-grade  students." 

On  Tuesday,  May  7,  1974,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  carried  a  story  headlined 
"Schools  Balking  at  Pupil  Quiz."  The 
story  stated.  In  part: 

District  of  Columbia  school  officials  an- 
nounced yesterday  they  will  risk  cancella- 
tion of  $3.4  million  in  federal  funds  for  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  children  rather 
than  ask  students  and  teachers  34  questions 
they  consider  "sociologically  or  psychologi- 
cally damaging."  .  .  . 

At  a  press  conference  announcing  their  ob- 
jections to  the  questionnaires  yesterday, 
Board  President  Marlon  Barry  Jr.  and  Supt. 
Barbara  A.  Sizemore  said  they  considered 
the  questions  to  be  invasions  of  privacy,  and 
"sociologically  or  psychologically  damaging." 

They  cited  these  as  examples: 

A  question  to  elementary  students  that 
asks  "What  grownups  do  you  live  with?"  and 
includes  as  a  possible  response,  "I  live  with 
other  grownups  who  aren't  my  relatives." 

A  question  to  both  elementary  and  second- 
ary students  that  asks  "what  of  the  follow- 
ing do  you  have  at  home?"  Possible  responses 
are  a  dally  newspaper,  a  telephone,  a  dic- 
tionary, a  separate  freezer,  a  color  television, 
a  tape  recorder  or  cassette  player,  and  booka 
of  Action  and  nonaction. 

A  question  to  teachers:  "Considering  this 
student's  present  attitude  and  ability,  how 
far  do  you  think  he  or  she  wlU  go  In  school? 
Note:  Consider  this  student's  attitude  and 
abilities,  not  financial  or  family  problems." 

Mr.  President,  It  seems  clear  that  we 
have  all  but  reached  a  point  of  no  re- 
turn In  regard  to  disregard  of  the  basic 
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right  to  privacy  of  American  school- 
children. I  recognize  that  it  is  the  duty 
and  responsibility  of  those  in  the  PederaJ 
Government  to  gather  information  in 
order  to  see  to  it  that  Federal  money  is 
being  properly  administered  in  educa- 
tion programs.  I  also  realize  that  when  a 
community  accepts  Federal  money,  the 
commimity  knows — or  should  know — 
that  there  will  be  Federal  strings  at- 
tached. But  when  the  school  boards  of 
two  of  the  most  liberally  oriented  cities 
in  the  United  States  both  condemn  Gov- 
ernment questionnaires,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  time  has  come  for  the  Congress 
to  do  something  about  it.  For  a  moment, 
however,  allow  me  to  emphasize  what  I 
believe  to  be  at  stake  here  by  referring 
to  the  New  York  City  School  Board's  re- 
fusel  to  administer  the  HEW  question- 
naire. The  fact  that  HEW  stopped  using 
this  particular  questionnaire  because  of 
the  furor  it  created  in  New  York  is  really 
not  relevant  to  the  central  issue  which 
is  the  seemingly  insatiable  appetite  of  big 
Government  for  control  over  people's 
lives.  F\irthermore,  the  questionnaire  in- 
volved in  the  District  of  Columbia  case 
continues  to  be  required  of  other  school 
districts  around  the  country. 

In  order  that  we  can  at  least  begin  to 
set  some  limits  to  the  claims  of  big  Gov- 
ernment, I  am  today  introducing  an 
amendment  to  S.  1539  which  will  allow 
any  community  school  board  or  similar 
organization  to  reject  any  Federal  Gov- 
ernment questionnaire  or  project  for  rea- 
sons similar  to  those  given  by  the  New 
York  City  and  Washington  School 
Boards,  without  being  subjected  to  a  cut- 
off of  Federal  aid.  I  believe  it  is  very  dan- 
gerous to  aUow  a  unilateral  decision  by 
some  bureaucrat  In  Washington  to  be  the 
last  word  concerning  the  possibility  that 
Insensitive  or  inflammatory  questions 
will  be  asked  of  schoolchildren. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  following  be 
printed  in  the  Record: 

"HEW  Questions  Scored  as  'Racist.'  " 
by  Leonard  Buder,  New  York  Times, 
November  21,  1973. 

"U.S.  Drops  Survey  of  Pupil  Attitudes 
on  Race  Relations,"  by  Leonard  Buder. 
New  York  Times,  March  19,  1974. 

"Schools  Balking  at  Pupil  Quiz,"  by 
Richard  E.  Prince,  Washington  Post. 
May  7,  1974. 
HEW  Questlonnake. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  21,  1973] 
HEW  Qttestions  Scored  as  "R.\cist" 
(By  Leonard  Buder) 
The  city's  Board  of  Education  accused  the 
United  States  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  yesterday  of  directing  a 
number  of  achools  here  to  administer  pupU 
questionnaires  that  the  board  said  were  "rac- 
ist," "highly  Inflammable,"  and  "polarizing." 
Dr.  Seymour  P.  Lachman,  the  president  of 
the  board,  said  the  Federal  department  had 
"once  more  shown   Its  callous   insensltlvlty 
to   the   needs   of   children   and   good   Inter- 
group reUUons." 

Earlier  this  fall,  the  department  canceled 
nearly  $1 -million  in  special  Federal  aid  to 
Community  School  DUtrlct  ID  In  Brooklyn 
becavse  district  officials  refused  to  take  part 
In  wl|at  It  regarded  as  a  discriminatory  test- 
ing program. 
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In  Washington,  Dr.  Michael  J.  Wargo  of 
the  United  SUtes  Office  of  Education  de- 
fended the  questionnaire  and  said  Its  pur- 
pose was  to  determine  whether  funds  given 
to  school  districts  under  the  Federal  Oor- 
emment's  Emergency  School  Assistance  Act 
had  helped  improve  race  relations  In  those 
districts. 

Dr.  Wargo  said  the  questionnaire  was  being 
given  to  a  national  sample  of  30,000  pupils 
in  183  schools  In  95  school  districts.  He  added 
that  if  parents  objected,  their  children 
would  be  excused  from  answering  the  ques- 
tionnaire. 

In  this  city,  the  Federal  office  sent  ques- 
tionnaires to  six  schools  In  three  districts — 
Public  School  CO  in  District  12  in  the  Mor- 
rlsania  section  of  the  Bronx;  PwS.  123  and 
PJS.  192  in  District  6  Ui  upper  Manhattan, 
and  P.S.  84,  PJ3.  91  and  P.S.  199  in  District 
3  on  the  West  Side. 

SUBSTANCE    OP   PREFACE 

fL  Statement  by  Dr.  Lachman  noted  that 
the  preface  to  the  23-item  Federal  question- 
naire said :  "To  the  student :  These  questions 
are  to  ask  you  how  you  feel  about  the 
students  that  are  different  from  you.  If  you 
are  Black,  we  want  to  know  how  you  feel 
about  students  who  are  not  Black. 

"If  you  are  White,  we  want  to  know  how 
you  feel  about  students  who  are  not  White. 
If  you  are  Brown,  we  want  to  know  how 
you  feel  about  students  who  are  not  Bro«n. 
Wliatever  you  are,  we  want  to  know  how  you 
feel  about  students  who  are  different  from 
you." 

Er.  Lachman  said  that  the  form  then 
as'ced  such  questions  as  the  following: 

•How  do  you  think  your  parents  feel  about 
Black  and  White  (or  Brown  and  White  or 
Black  and  Brown]  students  going  to  the  same 
scliool  together?" 

•Do  you  think  that  Black  (or  White  or 
Brown]  students  In  this  school  cause  more 
trouble  than  other  ilnds  of  students?" 

"How  do  you  think  your  principal  feels 
about  all  different  kinds  of  students  going  to 
the  same  school  together?" 

Dr.  Lachman  said  that  It  was  inconceiv- 
able to  him  how  such  a  questionnaire  "could 
be  administered  In  good  faith  to  foiu-th-  and 
fifth-grade  students." 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  19,  1974} 

U.S.  Deops  Survey  or  Popn.  ATTrrtroEs  on 

Race   Rel,ations 

(By  Leonard  Buder) 

Bowing  to  the  objections  of  New  York  City 
school  officials,  the  Federal  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  st<^ped 
using  a  national  questionnaire  that  asked  ele- 
mentary school  pupils  how  they  and  their 
parents  felt  about  children  of  other  races. 

Last  November,  Dr.  Seymour  P.  Lachman, 
the  president  of  the  City  Board  of  Education, 
assailed  the  national  questionnaire  as  "ra- 
cist,"  'highly  Inflammatory"  and  "polariz- 
ing." He  made  the  charges  after  learning  that 
the  Federal  department  had  directed  a  num- 
ber of  city  schools,  as  a  condition  of  their  re- 
ceiving special  Federal  grants,  to  administer 
the  racial-attitude  questionnaire  to  fourth- 
grade  and  flfth-grade  pupUs. 

The  questionnaires  were  given  last  fall,  ap- 
parently without  any  strong  objections,  to 
27,000  pupUs  in  176  schools  in  25  states.  The 
same  questionnaires  were  to  have  been  given 
again  this  spring  to  these  pupUs  to  determine 
whether  funds  given  to  the  schools  under  the 
Federal  government's  Emergency  School  As- 
sutance  Act  had  helped  to  Improve  race  re- 
lations. 

The  earlier  questionnaires,  a  Federal  offi- 
cial said,  will  now  probably  be  destroyed. 

Announcement  of  the  decision  to  scrap  the 
questionnaire  survey — not  only  for  New  York 
City  but  also  nationwide— came  in  a  letter 
received  yesterday  by  Irving  Anker,  the  City 
School  ChanoeUor.  In  the  letter,  rih^r^f^  3, 


Saiuiders,  the  department's  acting  assistant 
secretary  for  education,  said: 

"Although  we  do  not  fully  agree  with  many 
of  the  objections  you  and  your  staff  have 
raised  and  we  are  seriously  concerned  about 
the  loss  to  the  evaluation  that  removal  of  the 
attitude  measurement  portion  will  entail,  we 
have  decided  to  accede  to  your  request  be- 
cause the  objections  stUl  appear  to  be  wide- 
spread and  deeply  felt." 

COOPKBATXON     EXPECTS) 

Mr.  Saunders  said  that  be  has  asked  offi- 
cials in  the  United  States  Office  of  Education 
to  develop  another  instrument  f<M'  measuring 
attitudes  and  that  he  was  "counting"  on  Mr. 
Ankers  cooperation  and  assistance. 

Referring  to  the  several  controversies  that 
have  developed  between  city  and  Federal  au- 
thorities during  the  current  school  year,  Mr. 
Saunders  told  the  Chancellor  that  "I  am 
hopeful  that  we  can  put  aside  the  posture  of 
confrontation  which  has  characterized  the 
past  several  months." 

According  to  a  source  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  of- 
ficials of  its  civil-rights  office  were  also 
critical  of  the  pupil  attitude  questionnaire 
that  waa  developed  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation 

One  civll-rlghts  official,  who  asked  not  to 
be  Identified.  s,ild  he  learned  of  the  question- 
naire after  New  York  City  raised  objections. 
Ho  added  that  he.  too,  felt  that  the  form  was 
"racist"  and  "polarizing"  and  should  be  with- 
drawn Immediately. 

Dr.  Michael  Wargo.  of  the  Education  Office, 
who  last  fall  defended  the  questionnaire, 
said  yesterday  that  he  did  not  want  to  com- 
ment on  the  matter  now. 

Dr.  Lachman  said  the  city  board  was  "de- 
lighted that  the  Federal  Oovernment  finally 
agrees  with  the  position  that  my  colleagues 
and  I  raised  five  months  ago." 

"I  stUl  thlnfc  that  this  attltudlnal  ques- 
tionnaire Is  unworthy  of  the  objectives 
Health,^^ducatlon  and  Welfare  Is  trying  to 
achieve,"  he  declared. 

He  expressed  regret  that  many  other  school 
boards  In  the  country  had  passively  gone 
along  with  the  questionnaire. 

The  withdrawn  questionnaire  carried  this 
explanation  for  students:  "These  questions 
are  to  find  out  how  you  feel  about  students 
who  are  different  from  you.  .  .  ." 

Among  the  23  questions  asked  were  the 
following : 

"Who  would  you  like  most  to  have  In  your 
own  class?"  Answers:  "(A)  My  classmates 
should  be  like  me.  (B)  1  or  2  classmates 
should  be  not  like  me.  (C)  About  half  my 
classmates  should  be  not  like  me. 

"How  do  you  think  your  parents  feel  about 
black  and  white  (or  ••brown  and  white"  or 
"brown  and  black")  students  going  to  the 
same  school  together?" 

"Do  you  think  the  black  (or  "brown"  or 
"white"!  students  In  this  school  cause  more 
trouble  than   other  kinds  of  students?" 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  May  7. 1974) 

Schools  Balkinc  at  Puph.  Qniz 

(By  Rlctiard  E.  Prince) 

District  of  Columbia  school  officials  an- 
nounced yesterday  they  wUl  risk  cancella- 
tion of  $3  4  million  in  federal  funds  for  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  chUdren  rather 
than  ask  students  and  teachers  34  questions 
they  consider  "sociologically  or  psychologi- 
cally damaging." 

The  questions,  part  of  a  bettery  of  tests 
one-and-a-half  inch  thick  to  be  adminis- 
tered to  720  students  and  teachers,  con- 
cern the  students'  home  lives  and  expecta- 
tloaa  tn  sobool.  The  Office  of  Education  ad- 
ministers the  test  nationwide  to  178  schools 
in  82  school  districts  receiving  the  funda. 
Officials  of  the  office  said  they  oonatder  the 
questions  "innocuous." 

Negotiations  on  the  Issue  are  continuing 
between  the  oflkce  and   the  ecbool  systeiB    • 
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with  a  Friday  deadline.  The  grant  In  ques- 
tion is  already  partly  spent  for  thla  scbool 
year.  In  addition,  92.9  million  has  been  re- 
quested  for  the  program  next  year.  The 
money  comes  from  the  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act,  which  provides  for  programs  to  aid 
school  children  who  are  disadvantaged  by 
'minority  group  isolation. " 

The  D.C.  school  system  Is  96  per  cent 
black.  The  schools  hope  to  receive  932.3  mil- 
lion in  federal  grants  for  the  year  begin- 
ning July  1  to  supplement  its  operating 
budget  request  of  $177.4  million. 

Officials  at  the  Office  of  Education  said 
the  District  was  chosen  by  lot  to  adminis- 
ter the  tests,  although  all  school  districts 
must  agree  to  do  so  as  a  condition 'for  re- 
ceiving the    money. 

In  Washington,  four  schools  are  to  receive 
the  tests;  two  participating  in  the  program 
and  '.wo  to  serve  as  "control"  schools.  Money 
from  the  grant  helps  pay  for  staff  In  bilin- 
gual, environmental  or  career  education  at 
all  schools  In  the  city  except  the  control 
schools,  Powell  Elementary  and  Cardozo 
High  School.  The  two  other  schools  to  be 
tested  were  to  be  H.  D.  Cooke  Elementary 
and  Ballou  High  School. 

At  a  press  conference  announcing  their 
objections  to  the  questionnaires  yesterday, 
Board  President  Marion  Barry  Jr.  and  Supt. 
Barbara  A.  Slzemore  said  they  considered 
the  questions  to  be  invasions  of  prlvsu;y,  and 
"sociologically  or  psychologically  damaging." 

They  cited  these  as  examples: 

A  question  to  elementary  students  that 
asks  "What  grownups  do  you  live  with?" 
Kod  Includes  as  a  possible  response,  "I  Uv« 
with  other  grownups  who  aren't  my  rela- 
tives." 

A  question  to  both  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary students  that  asks  "which  of  the  fol- 
lowing do  you  have  at  home?"  Possible  re- 
sponses are  a  dally  newspaper,  a  telephone, 
»  dictionary,  a  separate  freezer,  a  color  tele- 
vision, a  tape  recorder  or  cassette  player,  and 
books  of  fiction  and  nonflctlon. 

--A  question  to  teachers:  "Considering  this 
student's  present  attitude  and  ability,  how 
far  do  you  think  he  or  she  will  go  in  school? 
Note:  Consider  only  this  student's  attitude 
and  abilities,  not  financial  or  family  prob- 
lems." 

"The  debate  over  the  questionnaires  be- 
tween the  school  system  and  the  Education 
Office  dates  back  to  March.  In  a  March  28 
letter  to  the  office,  Mrs.  Slzemore  expressed 
concern  about  questions  "which  ask  students 
to  divulge  Information  about  matters  In- 
ternal to  their  homes"  and  said  it  would 
take  193  hours  of  administrative  and  teacher 
time  and  360  hours  of  student  time  to 
administer  the  tests. 

The  Office  of  Education  agreed  to  develop 
»  system  that  would  ensure  "complete 
anonymity"  to  the  students  and  for  school 
system  "control"  over  the  collection  of  data. 

There  still  remained,  however,  a  disagree- 
ment over  the  specific  questions  to  be  used, 
and  last  Friday  Herman  R.  Goldberg,  asso- 
ciate commissioner  of  equal  educational  op- 
portunity, threatened  to  terminate  the  pro- 
gram U  no  resolution  was  reached  by  yester- 
day. 

The  school  board  then  voted  7  to  0  to  sup- 
pon  Mrs.  Sizemore's  request  that  "the  tests 
not  be  administered  unmodified." 

Late  yesterday,  the  school  system  and  the 
Education  Office  agreed  to  continue  discus- 
sions until  Friday. 

"We're  not  looking  for  any  confrontation; 
we  want  the  thing  to  work,"  Ooldberg  said 
yesterday.  Ooldberg  said  that  while  he  was 
willing  to  eliminate  some  of  the  questions  in 
places  the  school  system  wants  bis  office  to 
eliminate  whole  sections  of  the  question- 
naire, which  he  said  he  would  not  do. 

He  said  the  survey  was  needed  because  It 
Is  important  for  hia  office  to  evaluate  Its 
programa  and  to  have  some  nteasure  of  the 
charaetertetlca  of  the  studenU  receiving  the 
funds.  School  officials  say  facts  about  aocio- 


economic  status  are  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
program. 

District  officials  compared  their  situation 
to  that  of  New  York  City,  where  in  March 
the  school  board  succeeded  in  having  an  Of- 
fice of  Education  test  asking  students  about 
their  racial  attitudes  withdrawn  nation-wide. 

Elemkntabt  School  QuxsnoNNAnuE 
To  the  student: 

These  questions  are  to  find  out  how  you 
feel  about  students  who  are  dUTerent  from 
you. 

If  you  are  Black,  we  want  to  know  how 
you  feel  about  students  who  are  not  Black. 

If  you  are  White,  we  want  to  know  how 
you  feel  about  students  who  are  not  White. 

If  you  are  Brown,  we  want  to  know  how 
you  feel  about  students  who  are  not  Brown. 

Whatever  you  are,  we  want  to  know  how 
you  feel  about  students  who  are  different 
from  you. 

DIRECnONS 

Don't  write  anything  until  the  question  is 
read  to  you.  The  words  will  be  explained  as 
we  go  along. 

This  is  not  a  test.  There  are  no  right  or 
wrong  answers.  All  you  have  to  do  is  put  an 
X  in  the  box  that  says  how  you  really  feel. 
You  should  put  an  X  in  only  one  box  for 
each  question. 

Nobody  in  your  school  or  In  your  city  will 
e.er  be  told  bow  you  answered  the  ques- 
tions. 

Now,  everybody  raise  your  pencil  until  It 
Is  time  to  write. 

(A)  I  am  Black. 

<B;  I  am  White. 

(C)  I  am  Brown. 

(D)  I  am  not  any  of  these.  (If  you  check 
this  box,  print  In  the  space  below  what  you 
are.) 

2.  Are  you  Mexican-American,  Cuban,  or 
Puerto  Rlcan? 

(A)  No,  none  of  these. 

(B)  Yes,  Mexican-American. 

(C)  Yes,  Cuban. 

(D)  Yes,  Puerto  Rlcan. 

3.  If  you  could  choose  the  kind  of  school 
you  could  go  to,  would  you  pick  one  with: 

(A)  All  White  students. 

(B)  All  Black  students. 

(C)  All  Brown  students. 

(D)  A  mixture  of  different  kinds  of  stu- 
dents. 

(E)  It  doesn't  matter  to  me. 

4.  Think  now,  who  you  would  most  like 
to  have  in  your  own  class.  How  many  stu- 
dents would  be  not  like  you? 

(A)  All  my  classmates  should  be  like  me. 

(B)  1  or  2  classmates  should  be  not  like 
me. 

(C)  About  half  of  my  classmates  should  be 
not  like  me. 

(D)  Most  of  my  classmates  should  be  not 
like  me. 

(E)  It  doesn't  matter  to  me  If  my  class- 
mates are  like  me  or  not  like  me. 

6.  How  do  you  think  your  parents  feel 
about  Black  and  White  students  going  to 
the  same  school  together?  If  both  kinds  of 
students  don't  go  to  your  school,  how  to  you 
think  your  parents  feel  about  the  Idea  of 
Black  and  White  students  going  to  the  same 
school  together? 

(A)  They  like  It. 

(B)  They  don't  like  It. 

(C)  It  doesn't  matter  to  them. 

6.  How  do  you  think  your  parents  feel 
about  Brown  and  White  studenU  going  to 
the  same  school  together?  If  both  kinds  of 
students  don't  go  to  your  school,  how  do  you 
think  your  parents  feel  about  the  idea  of 
Brown  and  White  students  going  to  the 
same  school  together? 

(A)  They  like  It. 

(B)  They  don't  like  It. 

(C)  It  doesn't  matter  to  them. 

7.  How  do  you  think  your  parents  feel 
about  Black  and  Brown  students  going  to 
the  Mune  school  together?  If  both  kinds  of 


students  don't  go  to  your  school,  how  do 
you  think  your  parents  feel  about  the  Idea 
of  Black  and  Brown  students  going  to  the 
same  school  together? 

(A)  They  like  It. 

(B)  They  don't  like  It. 

(C)  It  doesn't  matter  to  them. 

8.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  about  your  teacher. 
How  do  you  think  your  teacher  feels  about 
Black  and  White  students  going  to  the  same 
school  together? 

(A)  My  teacher  likes  It. 

(B)  My  teacher  doesn't  like  It. 

(C)  It  doesn't  matter  to  my  teacher. 

9.  How  do  you  think  your  teacher  feels 
about  Brown  and  White  students  going  to 
school  together? 

(A)  My  teacher  likes  it. 

(B)  My  teacher  doesn't  like  it. 

(C)  It  doesn't  matter  to  my  teacher. 

10.  How  do  you  think  your  teacher  feels 
about  Black  and  Brown  students  going  to 
the  same  school  together? 

(A)  My  teacher  likes  it. 

(B)  My  teacher  doesn't  like  it. 

(C)  It  doesn't  matter  to  my  teacher. 

11.  Now,  I  want  to  know  about  your  prin- 
cipal. How  do  you  think  your  principal  feels 
about  all  different  kinds  of  students  going 
to  the  same  school  together? 

(A)  My  principal  likes  it. 

(B)  My  principal  doesn't  like  It. 

(C)  It  doesn't  matter  to  my  principal. 

12.  Now,  I  would  like  you  to  think  about 
your  three  best  friends  In  this  school.  Are 
they  all  the  same  as  you,  or  is  at  least  one 
of  your  best  friends  not  the  same  as  you? 

That  means,  if  you  are  Black,  are  your 
best  friends  Black;  if  you  are  White,  are 
your  best  friends  White;  If  you  are  Brown, 
are  your  best  friends  like  you:  or,  whatever 
you  are,  are  any  of  your  friends  not  the  same 
as  you? 

(A)  All  of  my  three  best  friends  are  the 
same  as  me. 

(B)  At  least  one  of  my  best  friends  is  not 
the  same  as  me. 

13.  Think  of  your  friends  outside  of 
school.  How  many  of  them  are  different  from 
you? 

(A)  None. 

(B)  lor  a. 

(C)  About  half. 

(D)  Most  of  my  friends. 

(E)  All  of  my  friends. 

14.  Have  you  ever  Invited  a  friend  who  Is 
different  from  you  to  your  house? 

This  means  If  you  are  Black,  have  you  bad 
a  friend  who  is  not  Black  over;  or,  if  you  are 
White,  have  you  had  a  non-White  friend 
over;  or,  if  you  are  Brown,  have  you  had 
a  frlena  who  Is  different  from  you  visit  at 
your  home? 

(A)  Yes,  once  or  twice. 

(B)  Yes,  often. 
(C).  No. 

15.  Do  you  think  Black  students  In  this 
school  cause  more  trouble  than  other  kinds 
of  students? 

(A)  Yes. 

(B)  No. 

iC)  All  students  In  this  school  are  Black. 

16.  Do  you  think  Brown  students  In  this 
school  cause  more  trouble  than  other  kinds 
of  students? 

(A)  Yes. 

(B)  No. 

(C)  There  are  no  Brown  students  In  this 
school. 

17.  Do  you  think  White  students  In  this 
school  cause  more  trouble  than  other  kinds 
of  students 

(A)  Yes. 

(B)  No. 

(C)  There  are  no  White  students  in  this 
school. 

18.  Do  you  think  White  teachers  In  this 
school  are  unfair  to  students  who  are  not 
White? 

(A)  Tss. 

(B)  No. 

(C)  There  are  no  Whit*  tSMhsn. 
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19.  Do  you  think  Black  teachers  are  unfair 
to  students  who  are  not  Black? 

(A)  Yes. 

(B)  No. 

(C)  There  are  no  Black  teachers. 

(D)  All  students  are  Black. 

20.  Do  you  think  Brown  teachers  are  un- 
fair to  students  who  are  not  Brown? 

(A)  Yes. 

(B)  No. 

(C)  There  are  no  Brown  teachers  In  this 
school. 

21.  Do  you  think  Black  people  are  smarter 
than  other  people? 

(A)  Yes. 

(B)  No. 

(C)  You  can't  tell  how  smart  a  person  Is 
by  his  color. 

22.  Do  you  think  Brown  people  are  smarter 
than  other  people? 

(A)  Yes. 

(B)  No. 

(C)  You  can't  tell  how  smart  a  person  Is 
by  his  color. 

23.  Do  you  think  White  people  are  smarter 
than  other  people? 

(A)  Yes. 

(B)  No. 

(C)  You  can't  tell  how  smart  a  person  Is 
by  his  color. 

AMXMDIUNT    MO.    1307 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ALLEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Sparkhan)  submitted  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  tJiem,  Jointly, 
to  Senate  bill  1539,  supra. 

AMENDMENTS  MOS.  1308  AND  1309 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  KBVIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Allen, 
Mr.  Talmadge,  and  Mr.  McClellan)  sub- 
mitted two  amendments,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  amendment 
No.  1144  to  Senate  bill  1539,  supra. 


EXEMPTION  FROM  DUTY  THE  RE- 
PAIRS TO  CERTAIN  VESSELS- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1303 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TUNNEY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  8217)  to  exempt  from  duty 
certain  equipment  and  repairs  for  ves- 
sels operated  by  or  for  any  agency  of  the 
United  States  where  the  entries  were 
made  in  connection  with  vessels  arriving 
before  January  5,  1972. 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
merce and  Oovemraent  Operations  Com- 
mittees recently  concluded  3  days  of 
hearings  on  the  problem  of  material  and 
commodity  shortages.  These  hearings  re- 
vealed a  disaster  of  disarray  in  our  Gov- 
ernment's polloies  for  anticipating  and 
ameliorating  shortages.  In  addition,  a  re- 
cently released  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice study  reports  that  policy  Is  often 
made  on  an  ad  hoc,  imcoordlnated  basis 
in  which  different  agencies  work  at  cross 
purposes.  The  Commerce  and  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committees  are  now  at 
work  on  badly  needed  remedial  legisla- 
tion. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Senate  has  an 
opportunity  to  correct  one  of  the  most 
striking  failures  of  policy  coordination  in 
the  executive  branch.  Despite  severe 
shortages  of  certain  commodities,  the 
Treasury  Department  continues  to  sub- 
sidize the  export  of  these  commodities 


under  the  Domestic  International  ScJes 
Corporation  (DISC)  provisions  of  the 
1971  Revenue  Act.  Even  after  the  Com- 
merce Department  imposed  short-sup- 
ply export  controls  on  a  range  of  com- 
modities, the  DISC  subsidy  remained  in 
effect. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  never  intended 
for  the  Treasury  and  Commerce  Depart- 
ments to  work  at  cross  purposes  at  the 
expense  of  consumers  and  taxpayers.  In 
fact,  the  1971  Revenue  Act  specifically 
allows  the  President  to  find  that  the 
supply  of  any  DISC-subsidized  commod- 
ity is  insufficient  and  then  to  suspend 
the  DISC  subsidy. 

The  amendment  I  will  offer  to  H.R. 
8217  directs  the  President  to  determine 
which  commodities  are  in  short  supply, 
to  invoke  the  provisions  of  the  1971  Rev- 
enue Act,  and  to  report  back  to  Con- 
gress within  90  days  on  findings  made 
and  actions  taken  to  correct  the  present 
bureaucratic  anomaly. 

This  amendment  does  not  require  the 
President  to  suspend  DISC  benefits  on 
any  particular  commodity.  It  does,  how- 
ever, require  him  to  take  a  close  look  at 
the  current  shortage  situation  and  to  re- 
port the  results  of  that  assessment  to  the 
Congress.  Should  the  President  choose 
to  exercise  his  discretion  under  existing 
law  or  should  the  current  shortage  pic- 
ture improve,  no  further  congressional 
action  will  be  required  in  the  immediate 
future.  If  the  results  of  the  President's 
review  indicate  the  need  for  selective 
suspension  of  DISC  benefits  and  if  the 
President  does  not  exercise  his  present 
authority  to  order  such  suspension.  Con- 
gress will  be  equipped  to  act  with  knowl- 
edge and  expedition. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  my 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

HJl.  8217 

The  President  shall  Immediately  under- 
take a  review  of  the  supply  of  aU  commodi- 
ties manufactured,  produced,  grown  or  ex- 
tracted in  the  United  States  for  purposes  of^ 
determining,  pursuant  to  section  993(c)  (S)"' 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964,  wheth- 
er the  8um>Iy  of  any  such  commodity  is 
Insufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
domestic  economy,  and,  by  Executive  order, 
designate  any  such  conunodlty  as  in  short 
supply  for  purposes  of  section  993(c)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  submit  his  findings  and  a  report 
on  actions  taken  pursuant  to  this  section  to 
the  Congress  no  later  than  90  days  following 
the  date  of  enactment. 


ENERGY  SUPPLY  AND  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL COORDINATION  ACT  OF 
1974— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1303 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  BAiaR,  Mr.  Burdicr,  Mr. 
Buckley,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr.  Cluxk,  Mr.  Do- 
menici,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  McClure,  Mr. 
MoNTOYA,  anc".  Ml-.  Stafford)  submitted 
an  amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed 
by  them  jointly  to  the  blU  (H.R.  14368) 
to  provide  for  means  of  dealing  with  en- 
ergy shortages  by  requiring  reports  with 


respect  to  energy  resources,  by  providing 
for  temporary  susi>ension  of  certain  air 
pollution  requirements,  by  providing  for 
coal  conversion,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  approved  a 
proposed  substitute  amendment  to  H.R. 
14368,  a  House-passed  bill  which  is  pend- 
ing at  the  desk  and  which  amends  the 
Clean  Air  Act. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Worlts'  sub- 
stitute deals  with  four  issues : 

First,  the  committee  proposes  to  mod- 
ify the  coal  conversion  proposal  of  the 
House  to  narrow  its  application  to  as- 
sure, at  a  minimum,  protection  of  public 
health. 

Second,  the  committee  proposes  to 
limit  exceptions  to  Clean  Air  Act  to  coal 
conversions  in  areas  where  public  health- 
related  primary  ambient  air  quality 
standards  are  not  now  exceeded.  Further, 
no  coal  conversions  could  take  place 
where  the  conversion  itself  would  cause 
public  health  standards  to  be  exceeded. 

Third,  the  substitute  proposes  to  adopt 
an  identical  provision  to  the  House  bill 
relating  to  auto  emissions  to  end  any 
doubt  as  to  what  auto  emission  standards 
wiU  be  required  for  the  1976  model  year 
vehicle. 

Fourth,  the  committee  proposes  to 
clarify  the  relationship  between  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  and  the 
Clean  Air  Act. 

In  order  to  provide  Senators  an  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  review  the  proposal, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  entire  amendment  be  included  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecti(Mi,the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

,  HH.     14386 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  the  following : 
Section   1.  Short  Tm*;    PtmposE. 

(a)  This  Act,  including  the  following  table 
of  contents  may  be  cited  as  the  "Energy  Sup- 
ply and  Environmental  Coordination  Act  of 
1974". 
^  table  op  contents 

■^  Sec.  1.  Short  title;  purpose. 
Sec.  2.  Suspension  authority. 
Sec.  3.  Implementation  plan  revisions. 
Sec.  4.  Motor  vehicle  emissions. 
Sec.  5.  Conforming  amendments. 
Sec.  6.  Protection  of  public  health  and  en- 
vironment. 

Sec.  7.  Reports. 

Sec.  8.  Coal  conrerslon  and  allocation. 
Sec.  9.  Extension  of  Clean  Air  Act  author- 
izations. 

(b)  The  purpoee  of  this  Act  Is  to  pro- 
vide for  a  means  to  assist  In  meeting  the  es- 
sential needs  of  the  United  State?  for  fuels. 
In  a  manner  which  is  consistent,  to  the 
fullest  extent  practicable,  with  existing  na- 
tional commitments  to  protect  and  Improve 
the  environment. 

Sec.    2.    SiTSPENSION    AiTTHOETrr. 

Title  I  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section : 

"ENKBGT-RKLATKD  AUTHOaiTT 

"Sec.  119.  (a)(1)(A)  The  Admlnlstritor 
may,  for  any  period  beginning  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section  and 
ending  on  or  before  the  earlier  of  June  30, 
1975,  or  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment ot  this  section,  temporarily  suspend 
any  stationary  source  fuel  at  emission  limi- 
tation as  It  applies  to  any  person.  If  the 
Administrator   finds   that   such   person   wlU 
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be  unable  to  comply  with  such  Uoiltatlon 
during  such  period  solely  because  of  unavail- 
ability of  types  or  amounts  of  fuels.  Any 
suspension  under  this  paragraph  and  any 
Interim  requirement  on  which  such  suspen- 
sion Is  conditioned  under  paragraph  (3)  Rhall 
be  exempted  from  any  procedival  require- 
ments set  forth  in  this  Act  or  to  any  other 
provision  of  local.  State,  or  Federal  law;  ex- 
cept as  provided  In  subparagraph  (B). 

"■(B)  The  Administrator  shall  give  notice 
to  the  public  of  a  suspension  and  afford  the 
public  an  opportunity  for  written  and  oral 
presentation  of  views  prior  to  granting  such 
suspension  unless  otherwise  provided  by  the 
Adnilnlstrator  for  good  cause  found  and 
published  in  the  Federal  Register.  In  any 
case,  before  granting  such  a  suspension  he 
shall  give  actual  notice  to  the  Governor  of 
the  State,  and  to  the  chlet  executive  officer 
of  the  local  government  entity  in  which  the 
affected  officer  of  the  local  government  entity 
In  which  the  affected  source  or  sources  are  lo- 
cated. The  granttog  or  demal  of  such  sus- 
pension and  the  imposition  ol  an  Interim 
requirement  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  re- 
view omy  on  the  grounds  specified  in  oara- 
graphs  (2)(B).  (2)  (C),  or  (2)  (D)  of  .=ec- 
tlon  706  of  title  5,  Umted  States  Code,  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  any  proceeding  under 
section  304(a)(2)  or  307  (b)  and  (e)  trf  this 
Act. 

"(2)  In  Issuing  any  siispenslon  under  par- 
agraph (1)  the  Admtolstrator  is  authorized 
to  act  on  his  own  motion  without  applica- 
tion by  any  source  or  State. 

"(3)  Any  suspension  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  conditioned  upon  compliance  with 
such  interim  requirements  as  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  are  reasonable  and  prac- 
ticable. Such  Interim  requirements  shall  In- 
clude, but  need  not  be  limited  to,  (A)  a  re- 
quirement that  the  source  recelvtog  the  sus- 
pensica  comply  with  such  reporting  require- 
ments as  the  Administrator  determines  may 
be  necessary.  (B)  such  measures  as  the  A''.- 
mlnlstrator  determines  are  necessary  to  avoid 
an  Immtoent  and  substantial  endangerment 
to  health  of  persons,  and  (C)  requirements 
that  the  suspension  shall  be  Inapplicable 
durtog  any  period  during  which  fuels  which 
would  enable  compliance  with  the  suspended 
stationary  source  fuel  or  emission  limitations 
are  in  fact  reasonably  avaUable  to  that  per- 
son (as  determtoed  by  the  Administrator). 
For  purpoees  of  clause  (C)  of  this  paragraph, 
avallabUlty  of  natural  gas  or  petroleum  prod- 
ucts which  enable  compliance  shall  not  make 
a  suspension  toappllcab!e  to  a  source  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  section. 

'•(4)   For  purpoees  of  this  section : 

"(A)  The  term  'stationary  source  fuel  or 
emission  limitation'  means  any  emission  lim- 
itation, schedule,  or  timetable  for  compli- 
ance, or  other  requirement,  which  Is  pre- 
scribed under  this  Act  (other  than  section 
303.  111(b).  or  112)  or  contained  to  an  appli- 
cable implementation  plan  (other  than  a  re- 
quirement Imposed  under  authority  de- 
scribed in  section  110(a)  (2)  (P)(v) ),  and 
which  U  designed  to  limit  sUtlonary  source 
emissions  resulting  from  combustion  of  fuels, 
tocludtog  a  prohibition  on,  or  si>eclflcatlon 
of.  the  use  of  any  fuel  of  any  type  or  grade 
or  pollution  characteristic  thereof. 

"(B)  Th?  term  'stationary  source'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  such  term  has  under  sec- 
tion 111(a)(3). 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  to  paragraph 
(2)  of  thla  subsection,  any  fuel-burning 
stationary  source —  ' 

"(A)  which  Is  prohlblte<l  from  using 
petroleum  products  or  natural  gas  as  fuel  by 
reason  of  an  order  issued  under  section  8(a) 
of  the  Energy  Supply  and  Environmental 
Coordination  Act  of  1974.  or 

"(B)  which  the  Admtolstrator  determines 
began  conversion  to  the  use  of  coal  as  fuel 
dtirlng  the  ninety-day  period  ending  Decem- 
ber 19,  1973,  and.  consUtent  with  the  erlt«rla 
establUbed  In  this  section  should  use  coal 


after  the  expiration  of  any  suspension  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  section  119(a)  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act, 

and  which  Is  located  to  an  air  quality  con- 
trol region  to  which  applicable  national  pri- 
mary ambient  air  quality  standards  are  not 
betog  exceeded  and  which  converts  to  the 
use  of  coal  as  fusl,  shall  not.  until  January 
1,  1979.  be  prohibited,  by  reason  of  the  appll- 
lication  of  any  air  pollution  requirement, 
from  burning  coal  which  is  available  to  such 
source.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'began  conversion"  means  action  by  the 
owner  or  operator  of  a  source  during  the 
ntoety-day  period  ending  on  December  15, 
1973  (such  as  entering  into  a  contract  bind- 
ing on  the  operator  of  the  source  for  obtato- 
Ing  coal,  or  equipment  or  facilities  to  bum 
coal;  expendtog  substantial  sums  to  permit 
such  source  to  burn  coal;  or  applying  for  an 
air  pollution  variance  to  enable  the  source 
to  bum  coal)  which  the  AdmlnUtrator  finds 
evidences  a  decision  (made  prior  to  Decem- 
ber 15,  1973)  to  convert  to  burning  coal  as  a 
result  of  the  unavailabUlty  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  fuels  required  for  compliance  with 
the  applicable  implementation  plan,  and  a 
good  faith  effort  to  exoedltSously  carry  out 
such  decl-lon. 

"(2)  (A)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subs»ctlon 
shall  apply  to  a  source  only  if  (I)  the  Ad- 
ministrator flnd<j  that  emissions  from  the 
source  wUl  not  cause  or  contribute  to  ccn- 
centratlons  of  air  pollutants  in  excess  of  na- 
tional primary  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ards and  (11)  if  the  source  has  submitted  to 
the  Admtolstrator  a  plan  for  compliance  for 
such  source  which  the  Admtolstrator  has 
approved,  after  notice  to  Interested  perscna 
and  opportunity  for  presentation  of  views 
(Including  oral  presentation  of  views).  A 
plan  submitted  under  the  preceding  Een- 
tence  shall  be  approved  only  if  it  (1)  meets 
the  requlremenu  cf  regulations  prescribed 
under  subparagraph  (B);  and  (11)  provides 
that  such  source  wUl  comply  with  require- 
ments which  the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scribe to  assure  that  emissions  from  such 
source  wUl  not  cause  cr  contribute  to  con- 
centrations of  air  pollutants  In  excess  of  na- 
tional primary  ambient  air  quality  standards. 
The  Administrator  shall  approve  or  disap- 
prove any  such  plan  wlthto  60  days  after 
such  plan  is  submitted. 

"(B)  The  Administrator  shall  prescribe 
regulatirna  requiring  that  any  source  to 
which  this  subsection  applies  submit  and 
obtato  approval  cf  its  means  fcr  and  sched- 
ule of  compliance.  Such  regulations  shall  In- 
clude requirements  that  such  schedules  shall 

Include  dates  by  which  such  sources  must 

"(1)  enter  toto  contracts  (or  other  enforce- 
able obllgatlcns)  which  have  received  prior 
approval  of  the  Administrator  as  being  ade- 
qtiate  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion and  which  provide  for  obtaining  a  long- 
term  supply  of  coal  which  enables  such 
source  to  achieve  the  emission  reduction  re- 
quired by  subparagraph  (C),  or 

-(11)  if  coal  which  enables  such  source 
to  achieve  such  emission  reduction  is  not 
avaUable  to  such  source,  enter  toto  contracts 
(or  other  enforceable  obllgatlcns)  which 
have  received  prior  approval  of  the  Admin- 
istrator as  being  adequate  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  section  and  which  provide 
for  obtaining  (I)  a  long-term  supply  of  other 
coal  or  coal  derivatives,  and  (II)  conttouous 
emission  reduction  systems  necessary  to  per- 
mit such  source  to  burn  such  coal  or  coal 
derivatives,  and  to  achieve  the  degree  of 
emission  reduction  required  by  subpara- 
graph (C). 

"(C)  Regulations  under  subparagraph  (B) 
shall  require  that  the  source  achieve  the 
most  stringent  degree  of  emission  reduction 
that  such  source  would  have  been  required 
to  achieve  under  the  applicable  implementa- 
tion plan  which  was  to  effect  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section  (or  If  no  applicable 
Implementation  plan  was  to  effect  on  such 


date,  under  the  first  applicable  implementa- 
tion plan  which  takes  effect  after  such  date) . 
Such  degree  of  emission  reduction  shall  be 
achieved  as  soon  as  practicable,  but  not 
later  than  January  1,  1079;  except  that,  in 
the  case  a  source  for  which  a  conttouous 
emission  reduction  sjrstem  Is  required  for 
sulfur-related  emissions,  reduction  of  such 
emissions  shall  be  achieved  on  a  date  desig- 
nated by  the  Administrator  (but  not  later 
than  Januray  1,  1979).  Such  regulations 
shall  also  IncUide  such  interim  requirements 
as  the  AdmtoLstrator  determtoes  are  reason- 
alile  and  practicable  Including  requirements 
described  In  clauses  (A)  and  (B)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  (3)  and  requirements  to  file  progress 
reports. 

"(D)  The  AdmlnUtrator  (after  notice  to 
Interested  persons  and  opportunity  for  pres- 
entat;on  of  views,  including  oral  presenta- 
tions of  views,  to  the  extent  practicable)  (1) 
may,  prior  to  the  earlier  of  June  30,  1975,  or 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment,  of  this 
section,  and  shall  thereafter  prohibit  the  use 
of  coal  by  a  source  to  which  paragraph  (1) 
applies  If  he  determines  that  the  use  of 
coal  by  such  source  may  cause  or  contribute 
to  CO  '.centratlons  of  air  pollutants  in  excess 
of  national  primary  ambient  air  quality 
standards;  and  (11)  may  require  such  source 
to  use  coal  of  any  particular  type,  grade,  cr 
pollution  characteristic  if  such  coal  is  avail- 
able to  such  source.  Nof-lnK  In  this  subsec- 
tion (b)  shall  prohibit  a  State  or  local  agency 
from  taking  action  which  the  Administrator 
Is  authorized  to  take  under  this  subpara- 
gra'-h. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "air  pollution  requirement'  means  any 
eml.%lon  limitation,  schedule,  or  timetable 
for  compliance,  or  other  requirement,  which 
Is  prescribed  under  any  Federal,  State,  or 
local  law  or  regulation,  tocluding  this  Act 
(except  for  any  requirement  prescribed  under 
this  subsection,  section  110(a)  (2)  (F)  (v),  or 
section  303).  and  which  is  designed  to  limit 
stationary  source  emissions  resulting  from 
combustion  of  fuels  (tocluding  a  restriction 
on  the  use  cr  content  of  fuels) .  A  conversion 
to  coal  to  which  this  subsection  applies  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  a  modification  for  pur- 
poses of  section  111(a)  (2)  and  (4)  of  this 
Act. 

"(4)  A  source  to  which  this  subsection  ap- 
plies may.  upon  the  expiration  of  the  exemp- 
tion under  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  obtato  a  one-year 
postponement  of  the  application  of  any  re- 
quirement of  an  applicable  implementation 
plan  under  the  conditions  and  to  the  manner 
provided  in  section  110(f). 

"(c)  The  Administrator  may  by  rule  estab- 
lish priorities  under  which  manufacturers 
of  conttouous  emission  reduction  systems 
necessary  to  carry  out  subsection  (b)  shall 
provide  such  systems  to  users  thereof.  If  he 
finds  that  priorities  must  be  Imposed  In  order 
to  assure  that  such  systems  are  first  provided 
to  users  in  air  quality  control  regions  with 
the  most  severe  air  pollution.  No  rule  under 
this  subsection  may  Impair  the  obligation 
of  any  contract  entered  into  before  enact- 
ment of  this  section.  To  the  extent  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  section,  the  Administrator 
may  prohibit  any  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision from  requiring  any  person  to  use  a 
continuous  emission  reduction  system  fcr 
which  priorities  have  been  established  under 
this  subsection  except  In  accordance  with 
such  priorities. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  shall  study,  and 
report  to  Congress  not  later  than  six  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
with  respect  to-^ 

"(1)  the  present  and  projected  impact  on 
the  program  under  this  Act  of  fuel  shortages 
and  of  allocation  and  end-tis*  allocation 
prognuns; 

"(2)  availability  of  oonttouotis  emission 
reduction  technology  (tocluding  proJecUons 
respecting  the  time,  cost*  and  nvunber  of 
units  available)   and  tb«  effects  tiiat  con- 
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ttouous  emission  reduction  systems  would 
have  on  the  total  environment  and  on  sup- 
plies of  fuel  and  electricity; 

"(3)  the  niunber  of  sotutsee  and  locations 
which  must  use  such  technology  based  on 
projected  fuel  avallabUlty  data; 

"(4)  priority  schedule  for  implementation 
of  conttouous  emission  reduction  techncdogy, 
based  on  public  health  or  air  quality; 

"(5)  evaluation  of  avaUabUlty  of  technol- 
ogy to  burn  municipal  solid  waste  to  these 
sources  tocludtog  time  schedules,  priorities 
analysis  of  unregulated  pollutants  which  will 
be  emitted  and  balancing  of  health  benefits 
and  detriments  from  burning  solid  waste  and 
of  economic  costs; 

"(6)  projections  of  air  quality  impact  of 
fuel  shortages  and  aUocations; 

"'(7)  evaluation  of  alternative  control 
strategies  for  the  attainment  and  mainte- 
nance of  national  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ards for  sulfur  oxides  within  the  time  frames 
prescribed  in  the  Act,  tocluding  associated 
considerations  of  cost,  time  frames,  feasi- 
bility, and  effectiveness  of  such  alternative 
control  strategies  as  compared  to  stationary 
source  fuel  and  emission  regtUations; 

"(8)  proposed  aUocations  of  continuous 
emission  reduction  systems  which  do  not 
produce  solid  waste  to  sources  which  are 
least  able  to^handle  solid  waste  byproducts 
of  such  systems;  and 

"(9)  plans  for  monitoring  or  requiring 
sources  to  which  this  section  applies  to  mon- 
itor the  Impact  of  actions  under  this  sec- 
tion on  concentration  of  sulfur  dioxide  to 
the  ambient  air. 

"(e)  No  State  or  political  subdivision  may 
require  any  person  to  whom  a  suspension 
1  has  been  granted   under  subsection    (a)    to 

1  \       use  any  fuel  the  avaUablUty  of  which  Is  the 
^       basis   of   such   person's   suspension    (except 
that  this  preemption  shall  not  apply  to  re- 
quirements identical  to  Federal  toterlm  re- 
quirements under  subsection  (a)(3)). 

"(f)  (1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  whom  a  suspension  has  been  granted  un- 
der subsection  (a)  (1)  to  violate  any  require- 
ment on  which  the  suspension  is  conditioned 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(3). 

"(2)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  violate  any  rule  under  subsection  (c) . 

"(3)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  owner  or 
operator  of  any  source  to  faU  to  comply  with 
aliy  requirement  under  subsection  (b)  or  any 
regrulatlon,  plan,  or  schedule  thereunder. 

"(4)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  fail  to  comply  with  an  interim  require- 
ment under  subsection  (I)  (3). 

"(g)  Begtonlng  January  1,  1076,  the  Ad- 
mtolstrator shall  publish  at  no  less  than  one- 
bundred-and-elgbty-day  totervals,  to  the 
Federal  Register,  the  follow  tog: 

"(1)  A  concise  summary  of  progress  re- 
ports which  are  required  to  be  filed  by  any 
person  or  sotirce  owner  or  operator  to  which 
subsection  (b)  applies.  Such  progress  reports 
shall  report  on  the  status  of  compliance  with 
aU  requirements  which  have  been  imposed 
by  the  Admtolstrator  under  such  subsec- 
tion. 

"(2)  Up-to-date  flndtogs  on  the  impact  of 
this  section  upon — 

"(A)  applicable  implementation  plans,  and 
"(B)  ambient  air  quality. 
"(h)  Nothtog  to  this  section  shall  affect 
the  power  of  the  Administrator  to  deal  with 
air  pollution  presenttog  an  Immtoent  and 
substantial  endangerment  to  the  health  of 
persons  under  section  303  of  this  Act. 

"(i)(l)  In  order  to  reduce  the  likelihood 
of  early  phaseout  of  existtog  electric  gen- 
erattog  faculties,  any  electric  generating 
powerplant  (A)  which,  because  of  the  age 
and  condition  of  the  plant,  is  to  be  taken 
out  of  service  permanently  no  later  than 
January  1,  1080,  accordtog  to  the  power  sup- 
ply plan  (in  existence  on  January  1,  1074) 
of  the  operator  of  such  plant,  (B)  for  which 
a  certification  to  that  effect  has  been  filed  by 
the  <q>erator  of  the  plant  with  the  Environ- 


mental Protection  Agency  and  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  and  (C)  for  which  the 
Commission  has  determtoed  that  the  cer- 
tification has  been  made  to  good  faith  and 
that  the  plan  to  cease  operations  no  later 
than  January  1,  1080,  wUl  be  carried  out  as 
planned  In  light  of  existtog  and  prospective 
power  supply  requirements,  shall  be  eligible 
for  a  single  one-year  postponement  as  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (2) . 

"'(2)  Prior  to  the  date  on  which  any  plant 
eligible  under  paragraph  (1)  is  required  to 
comply  with  any  requirement  of  an  applica- 
ble implementation  plan,  such  source  may 
apply  ( with  the  concvurence  of  the  Governor 
of  the  State  in  which  the  plant  is  located) 
to  the  Administrator  to  po8ti>one  the  applic- 
abUlty  of  such  requirement  to  such  source 
for  not  more  than  one  year.  If  the  Admin- 
istrator determines,  after  balancing  the  risk 
to  public  health  and  welfare  which  may  be 
associated  with  a  postponement,  that  com- 
pliance with  any  such  requirement  Is  not 
reasonable  In  light  of  the  projected  useful 
life  of  the  plant,  the  availability  of  rate  base 
tocrcases  to  pay  for  such  costs,  and  other 
appropriate  factors,  then  the  Admlnlstrat<x' 
shall  grant  a  postponement  of  any  such  re- 
quirement. 

"(3)  The  Admtolstrator  shall,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  any  postponement  under  paragraph 
(2),  prescribe  such  Interim  requirements  as 
are  practicable  and  reasonable  In  light  of 
the  criteria  in  paragraph  (2) . 

"(J)  (1)  The  Administrator  may,  after  pub- 
lic notice  and  oppc«i;unity  for  presentation 
of  views  to  accordance  with  section  553  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Federal  Energy  Admtolstra- 
tor, designate  persons  to  whom  fuel  exchange 
orders  should  be  Issued.  The  purpose  of  such 
designation  shall  be  to  avoid  or  minimize 
the  adverse  Impact  on  public  health  and  wel- 
fare of  any  suspension  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  or  conversion  to  coal  to  which 
subsection  (b)  applies  or  of  any  allocation 
under  section  8  of  the  Energy  Supply  and 
Environmental  Coordination  Act  of  1974  or 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1073. 

"(2)  The  Federal  Energy  Administrator 
shall  issue  exchange  orders  to  such  persons 
as  are  designated  by  the  Administrator  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  requirtog  the  exchange  of  any 
fuel  subject  to  allocation  under  the  preced- 
ing Acts  effective  no  later  than  forty-five 
days  after  the  date  of  the  designation  under 
paragr«4>h  ( 1 ) ,  unless  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministrator determines,  after  consultation 
with  the  Administrator,  that  the  costs  or  con- 
sumption of  fuel,  resulting  from  such  ex- 
change order,  will  be  excessive. 

"(3)  Violation  of  any  exchange  order  Is- 
sued under  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  a  pro- 
hibited act  and  shaU  be  subject  to  enforce- 
ment action  and  sanctions  to  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  a  violation  of 
any  requirement  of  the  regulation  under  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  of  1073." 

Sec.  3.  Implementation  Plan  Reviexons 

Section  110(a^  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  in  paragraph  (3)  by  Inserttog  "'(A) " 
after  "(3)"  and  by  addtog  at  the  end  thereof 
the  foUowtog  new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  For  any  air  quality  control  region  to 
which  the  Admtolstrator  determines  the  ap- 
plicable primary  air  quality  standard  is  being 
exceeded,  the  Administrator  shaU  review  the 
applicable  implementation  plan  and  no  later 
than  ninety  days  after  such  determtoation 
report  to  the  State  on  whether  such  plan  can 
be  revised  to  relation  to  fuel  burning  sta- 
tionary sources  without  Interfering  with  ap- 
plicable national  primary  ambient  air  quality 
standards  which  the  plan  Implements.  If  the 
Admtolstrator  determtoes  that  any  such  plan 
can  be  revised  he  shall  notify  the  State  that 
a  plan  revision  may  be  submitted  by  the 
State  wlthto  three  months  after  the  date  of 


notice  to  the  State  of  such  determination. 
Any  plan  revision  which  Is  submitted  by  the 
State  after  notice  and  public  heartog  shaU 
be  approved  or  disapproved  by  the  Admin- 
istrator, after  public  notice  and  opportunity 
for  public  heartog,  but  no  later  than  three 
months  after  the  date  required  for  submis- 
sion of  the  revised  plan." 
Sec.  4.  Motor  Vehiclje  Emissions. 

(a)  Section  202(b)  (1)  (A^  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1076"  and 
Inserttog  in  lieu  thereof  ""1077";  and  by  ta- 
serttog  after  "'(A) "  the  foUowlng:  "The  regu- 
lations under  subsection  (a)  applicable  to 
emissions  of  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrocar- 
bons from  light-duty  vehicles  and  engines 
manufactured  durtog  model  years  1975  and 
1976  shall  contain  standards  which  are  iden- 
tical to  the  toterlm  standards  which  were 
prescribed  (as  of  December  1,  1973)  under 
paragraph  (5)  (A)  of  this  subsection  for 
light-duty  vehicles  and  engtoes  manufac- 
tured durtog  model  year  1975." 

(b)  Section  202(b)(1)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  strlktog  out  "1976"  and  tosert- 
Ing  in  lieu  thereof  "1978";  and  by  tosertlng 
after  "'(B)"  the  foUowlng:  ""The  regulations 
under  subsection  (a)  applicable  to  emissions 
of  oxides  of  nitrogen  from  light-duty  vehicles 
and  engtoes  manufactured  during  model 
years  1975  and  1976  shall  contain  standards 
which  are  Identical  to  the  standards  which 
were  prescribed  (as  of  I>ecember  1,  1973)  un- 
der subsection  (a)  for  light-duty  vehicles 
and  engtoes  manufactured  durtog  model  year 
1975.  The  regulations  under  subsection  (a) 
applicable  to  emissions  of  oxides  of  nitrogen 
from  light-duty  vehicles  and  engtoes  manu- 
factured during  model  year  1077  shaU  con- 
tato  standards  which  provide  that  emissions 
of  such  vehicles  and  engines  may  not  exceed 
2.0  grams  per  vehicle  mile." 

(c)  Section  202(b)(6)(A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(5)  (A)  At  any  time  after  January  1,  1976, 
any  manufacturer  may  file  wlthrUhf^Admto- 
Istrator  an  application  requesting  the  sus- 
pension for  one  year  only  of  the  effective  date 
of  any  emission  standard  required  by  para- 
graph (1)  (A)  with  respect  to  such  manu- 
facturer for  light-duty  vehicles  and  engines 
manufactured  in  model  year  1977.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  make  his  determtoation 
with  respect  to  any  such  application  wlthto 
sixty  days.  If  he  determines,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  that 
such  suspension  should  be  granted,  he  shall 
simultaneously  with  such  determination 
prescribe  by  regulation  toterlm  emission 
standards  which  shall  apply  (to  lieu  of  the 
standards  required  to  be  prescribed  by  para- 
graph (1)(A)  of  this  subsection)  to  emis- 
sions of  carbon  monoxide  or  hydroceu-bons 
(or  both)  from  such  vehicles  and  engines 
manufactured  during  model  year  1977." 

(d)  Section  202(b)  (6)  (B)  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  is  repealed  and  the  foUowtog  subpara- 
graphs redesignated  accordtogly. 

Sec.  6.  Conforming  Amendments. 

(a)  (1)  Section  113(a)  (3)  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  Is  amended  by  strlktog  out  '"or"  before 
""112(c) ",  by  Inserting  a  comma  to  lieu  there- 
of, and  by  inserting  after  "'(hazardous  emis- 
sions)" the  following:  ",  or  119(f)  (relating 
to  energy-related  authorities". 

(2)  Section  113(b)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  ""or  112(c)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  112  (c) ,  or  110(f) ". 

(3)  Section  113(c)(1)(C)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  section  112(c)" 
and  inserting  to  lieu  thereof  "",  section  112(c), 
or  section  110(f)". 

(4)  Section  114(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  ""119  or"  before  "303". 

(b)  Section  116  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "110  (b),  (c),  and  (e) 
before  ""209". 
Sec.  6.  Protection   or  Pttbuc   Health   and- 

Envikonment. 
(a)  Any  allocation  program  provided  for  In 
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section  8  of  this  Act  or  In  the  Emergency 
Petroleiun  Alloc*tlon  Act  of  1973  shall,  to  the 
mAxlmum  extent  practicable,  Include  meas- 
ures to  assxire  that  available  low  sulfur  fuel 
will  be  distributed  on  a  priority  basis  to  those 
areas  of  the  country  designated  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  as  requiring  low  sulfur  fuel  to  avoid 
or  minimize  audverse  Impact  on  public  health. 

(b)  In  oxder  to  determine  the  health  ef- 
fects of  emissions  of  sulfur  oxides  to  the  air 
resulting  from  any  conversions  to  burning 
coal  to  which  section  119  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  appUes,  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  shall,  through  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Environmental  Health 
Sciences  and  in  cooperation  with  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  conduct  a 
study  of  chronic  effects  among  expyosed  pop- 
ulations. The  svmi  of  »3. 500.000  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  such  a  study.  In  order 
to  assure  that  long-term  studies  can  be  con- 
ducted without  interruption,  such  sums  as 
are  approprUted  shall  be  available  tmtU 
expended. 

(c)  No  action  taken  under  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  or  under  section  8  of  this  Act  for  a 
period  of  one  year  after  initiation  of  such 
action,  shall  be  deemed  a  major  Federal 
action  significantly  affecting  the  quality  of 
the  human  environment  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1939  (83  Stat.  856).  However,  before 
any  action  under  section  8  of  this  Act  that 
has  a  significant  Impact  on  the  environment 
la  taken,  if  practicable,  or  in  any  event 
within  sixty  days  after  such  action  Is  taken, 
an  environmental  evaluation  with  analysis 
equivalent  to  that  required  under  section 
102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act,  to  the  greatest  extent  practic- 
able within  this  time  constraint,  shall  be 
prepared  and  circulated  to  appropriate  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  government  agencies 
and  to  the  public  for  a  thirty-day  comment 
period  after  which  a  public  hearing  shall 
be  held  upon  request  to  review  outstanding 
environmental  issues.  Such  an  evaluation 
shall  not  be  required  where  the  action  In 
question  has  been  preceded  by  compliance 
with  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
by  the  appropriate  Federal  agency.  Any 
action  taken  under  section  8  of  this  Act 
which  will  be  in  effect  for  more  than  a  one- 
year  period  or  any  action  to  extend  an  action 
taken  under  section  8  of  this  Act  to  a  total 
period  of  mere  than  one  year  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  full  provisions  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  notwithstanding 
any  provision  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  7  RepoBTS. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  shall  report  to  Congress 
not  later  than  January  31.  1876.  on  the 
Implementation  of  sections  2  through  6  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  Coal  Conversion  and  Aixocation. 
(a)  The  Federal  Energy  Administrator 
shall,  to  the  extent  practicable  and  consist- 
ent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  by  order, 
prohibit,  as  its  primary  energy  sotirce,  the 
burning  of  natural  gas  or  petroleum  products 
by  any  major  fuel-burning  Installation  (in- 
cluding any  existing  electric  powerplant) 
which,  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
has  the  capability  and  necessary  plant  equip- 
ment to  burn  coal  Any  installation  to  which 
such  an  order  applies  shall  not  be  prohibited 
from  using  petroleum  products  or  natural 
gas  unless  the  Installation  is  located  In  a 
region  described  In  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
Uon  119(b)(1),  and  the  Administrator  has 
made  the  finding  specified  in  cectlon  119(b) 
(2)  (A)  (I)  with  respect  to  emission  from 
such  installation.  A  prohibition  on  use  of 
nautral  gas  and  petroleum  products  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  contingent  upon  the 
avaUabUlty  of  coal,  coal  transportation  fa- 
clUtlea,  and  the  maintenance  of  lellabUlty 
of  semca  In  a  given  service  area.  The  Fed- 


eral Energy  Administrator  may  require  that 
foesU-fuel-fired  electric  powerplants  In  the 
early  planning  process  other  than  combus- 
tion gas  turbine  and  combined  cycle  units, 
be  designed  and  constructed  so  as  to  be  cap- 
able of  using  coal  as  a  primary  energy  sotirce 
Instead  of  or  In  addition  to  other  fossil  fuels. 
No  fossU-fuel-flred  electric  powerplant  may 
l>e  required  under  this  section  to  be  so  de- 
signed and  constructed,  if  ( 1 )  to  do  so  would 
result  in  an  impairment  of  reliability  or  ade- 
quacy of  service,  or  (2)  an  adequate  and 
reliable  supply  of  coal  Is  not  available  and 
is  not  expected  to  be  available.  In  consider- 
ing whether  to  Impose  a  de°lgn  and  con- 
struction requirement  under  this  subsection, 
the  Federal  Energy  Administrator  shall  con- 
sider the  existence  and  effects  of  any  con- 
tractual conmiltment  for  the  construction 
of  such  facilities  and  the  capability  of  the 
owner  or  operator  to  recover  any  capital  in- 
vestment made  as  a  result  of  the  conversion 
requirement's  of  this  section. 

(b)  The  Federal  Energy  Administrator 
may  bv  rule  prescribe  a  system  for  alloca- 
tion of  coal  to  users  thereof  in  order  to  at- 
tain the  objecn-e  specified  in  this  section. 

(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per:on 
to  violate  any  provUlon  of  this  section,  or 
to  Tlo'ate  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  Issued 
pur:uant  to  any  such  provision. 

(d)(1)  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of 
subsection  (c)  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  pen- 
alty or  not  more  than  92.500  for  each  viola- 
tion. 

(2)  Whoever  willfully  violates  any  provi- 
sion of  subsection  (c)  shall  be  fined  not  mor» 
than  85,000  for  each  violation. 

(3)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
offer  for  sale  or  distribute  In  commerce  any 
product  or  commodity  in  violation  of  an  ap- 
plicable order  or  regulation  Issued  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b).  Any  person  who  know- 
ingly and  wUlfully  violates  thU  paragraph 
after  having  been  subjected  to  a  civil  pen- 
alty for  a  prior  violation  of  the  same  provi- 
sion of  any  order  or  regulation  issued  pur- 
8ua:.t  to  subsection  (b)  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $50,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  six  months,  or  both. 

(4)  Whenever  It  appears  to  any  person 
authorized  by  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istrator to  exercise  authority  under  this  sec- 
tion that  any  individual  or  organization  has 
engaged,  Is  engaged,  or  Is  about  to  engage  In 
acts  or  practices  constituting  a  violation  of 
subsection  (c),  such  person  may  request  the 
Attorney  General  to  bring  an  action  In  the 
appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States  to  enjoin  such  acts  or  practices,  and 
upon  a  proper  showing  a  temporary  restrain- 
ing order  or  a  preliminary  or  permanent  in- 
junction shall  be  granted  without  bond.  Any 
such  court  may  also  issue  mandatory  injunc- 
tions commanding  any  person  to  comply  with 
any  provision,  the  violation  of  which  Is  pro- 
hibited by  subsection  (c) . 

(5)  Any  person  suffering  legal  wrong  be- 
cause of  any  act  or  practice  arising  out  of 
any  violation  of  subsection  (c)  may  bring  an 
action  In  a  district  court  of  the  United  States, 
without  regard  to  the  amount  In  controversy, 
for  appropriate  relief.  Including  an  action 
for  a  declaratory  Judgment  or  writ  of  injunc- 
tion. Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  au- 
thorize any  person  to  recover  damages. 

(e)  Authority  to  Issue  orders  or  rules  un- 
der subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section 
shall  expire  on  midnight,  June  30,  1975,  but 
the  expiration  of  such  authority  shall  not 
affect  any  administrative  or  Judicial  pro- 
ceeding pending  on  such  date  which  relates 
to  any  act  or  omission  before  such  date. 
Sac.  9.  Extknbion  or  Clean  An  Act  Autbob- 

IZATION8 

(a)  Section  104  of  the  Clear  Air  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  "and  8160,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  ",  $150,000,000  for  the 


fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $160,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975." 

(b)  Section  212  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  "three  succeeding  fiscal  years."  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "four  succeeding 
fiscal  years.". 

(c)  Section  316  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  "and  $300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ",  $300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974  and  $300,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 1975." 


ADDITIONAL  CX5SPONSORS  OP 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDIICNT    NO.    1241 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Beall.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nxjitv)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Amendment  No. 
1241.  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill 
(S.  1539),  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1974. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    128S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Tmrstr)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Amendment  No. 
1265,  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill 
(S.  3267)  to  provide  standby  emergency 
authority  to  assure  that  the  essential  en- 
ergy needs  of  the  United  States  are  met, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    IISS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bisen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Mamstikld)  .  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfibld), 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  were  added  as  cosponsors  to 
amendment  No.  1282.  to  S.  3000  the  fiscal 
year  1975  Defense  Department  authori- 
zation bill. 


CORPORATE  DISCLOSURE  HEAR- 
INGS SCHEDULED  FOR  MAY  20 
AND  MAY  21 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  hear- 
ings on  corporate  disclosure  by  Senator 
MusKiE  and  my  Government  Opera- 
tions Subcommittees  will  resume  on 
May  20. 

These  hearings,  conducted  Jointly  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Budgeting,  Man- 
agement and  Expenditures  and  the  Sub- 
ccMnmittee  on  Intergovernmental  Rel^ 
tions,  will  be  held  in  room  3302.  Dithfen 
Senate  Office  Building,  beginning  at 
10  a.m. 

On  Monday,  May  20,  we  wlU  hear 
Chairman  Lewis  A.  Engman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  accompanied  by 
Director  James  T.  Halvorson  of  the 
Bureau  of  Competition. 

On  Tuesday.  May  21.  we  will  hear  Rep- 
resentative Les  Aspih,  Democrat  of  Wis- 
consin and  Commissioner  A.  A.  Sommer, 
Jr.  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. 

Additional  information  regarding  the 
hearings  may  be  obtained  from  the  sub- 
committees' staff  on  225-1474,  225-^718 
or  225-1481  (minority). 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARING  ON 
mPLATION— DR.  JOHN  DUNLOP 
TO  TES'I'IFY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  on  Tuesday, 
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May  14,  the  Consumer  Economics  Sub- 
committee of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, which  I  chair,  will  receive  testi- 
mony from  Dr.  John  E>unlop,  Director  of 
the  Cost  of  Living  Coimcil. 

We  have  asked  Dr.  Dunlop  to  appear 
before  the  subcommittee  to  give  us  his 
assessment  of  where  the  Nation  stands 
in  its  efforts  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
inflation. 

I  am  concerned  that  inflation  will  be 
worse  this  year  than  the  administration 
and  many  economists  have  predicted. 
The  food  and  fuel  price  increases  of  last 
year  have  yet  to  fully  work  their  way 
through  JJie  economy;  and  we  can  ex- 
pect workers  hard  hit  by  inflation  to  try 
to  regain  eroded  living  standards. 

I  am  even  more  concerned  that  the 
Federal  Government's  poUcies  to  deal 
with  inflation  are  inadequate.  I  fear  that 
the  abandonment  of  any  permanent  in- 
stitution to  focus  on  inflation  will  be  a 
signal  that  the  lid  is  off  and  now  is  the 
time  for  everyone  in  the  economy  to 
grab  for  as  much  as  they  can  get. 

Dr.  Dunlop  is  extremely  knowledge- 
able on  both  of  these  questions  and  the 
subcommittee  is  anxious  to  hear  from 
him. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  in  room  1114 
of  the  Dlrksm  Office  Building,  begin- 
ning at  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  May  14, 
1974. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  PUBLIC  HEAR- 
IN08  BEFORE  THE  WATER  AND 
POWER  RESOURCES  SUBCX)MMIT- 
TEE  OP  THE  SENATE  COMMTTTEE 
ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR 
APTAIRS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public,  the  scheduling 
of  2  days  of  hearings  before  the  Water 
and  Power  Resources  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee. 

The  first  day  of  hearings  is  scheduled 
for  June  12,  beginning  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. Testimony  is  invited  regarding  S. 
325,  a  bill  to  expand  the  Boulder  Canyon 
project  to  provide  for  the  construction  of 
a  highway  crossing  of  the  Colorado  River 
Immediately  downstream  from  Hoover 
Dam  and  Senate  bills  767  and  1261,  bills 
to  facilitate  the  incorporation  of  the 
reclamation  townsite  of  Page,  Ariz. 

The  secoiKl  day  of  hearings  is  sched- 
uled for  June  13,  also  beginning  at  10 
ajn.  in  room  3110  of  the  Dirksen  S«iate 
Office  Building.  Testimony  is  Invited  re- 
garding 8.  2403,  a  biU  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  a  larger  and  ade- 
quate spillway  and  to  improve  the  up- 
stream slope  protection  on  Belle  Fourcbe 
Dam,  in  South  Dakota,  and  S.  3223,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
a  road  relocated  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation in  the  vicinity  of  Olendo  Dam 
and  Reservoir  in  Wyoming. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  a  written  statement  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the  Water 
and  Power  Resources  Subcommittee, 
room  310«,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C.  20510. 


U.S.  INVOLVEMENT  IN  SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  2 
or  3  weeks  ago  I  received  a  written  re- 
port from  American  Security  Cotmcil, 
under  the  hand  of  Philip  C.  Clarke,  per- 
taining to  our  country's  present  involve- 
ment with  South  Vietnam.  I  found  the 
article  to  be  a  vigorous  reminder  to  all  of 
our  people  of  the  resolute  responsibility 
we  have  to  South  Vietnam  in  the  face 
of  what  I  believe  to  be  a  great  national 
faltering  in  that  responsibility.  I,  there- 
fore, request  that  these  remarks  of  Mr. 
Clarke  be  printed  in  their  entirety  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington  Report  or^  thi:  Am 
(By  Philip  C.  Clarke) 

The  world  Is  being  treated  these  days  to  a 
strange,  Allce-ln-Wonderland-like  spectacle. 
As  the  UjS.  Congress  is  busy  slashing  away 
at  aid  to  embattled  South  Vietnam,  Soviet 
and  Chinese  leaders  are  assuring  Communist 
North  Vietnam  of  greater  than  ever  support 
for  their  objective  of  total  conquest  of  Indo- 
china. As  some  UB.  Senators  call  for  the  total 
abandonment  of  Saigon,  Cuba's  Fidel  Castro 
wines  and  dines  the  visiting  Premier  of 
North  Vietnam,  Pbam  Van  Dong,  and  dis- 
patches another  351  Cuban  construction 
workers  to  Hanoi  to  help  rebuild  that  Com- 
munist aUy.  And  as  two  of  the  most  Infiuen- 
tial  newspapers  In  the  U.S.,  the  New  York 
Times  and  Washington  Poet,  furiously  de- 
nounce the  U.S.  Ambeisaador  to  Saigon,  Gra- 
ham Martin,  for  his  outspokeu  defense  of 
U.S.  commltmeuts  to  South  Vietnam,  the 
celebrated  American  actress-activist,  Jane 
Fonda,  and  her  equally  activist  husband. 
Tom  Hayden,  are  toasted  in  Hanoi  as  they 
prepare  to  do  a  moiion  picture  extolling  the 
virtues  of  that  Communist  society.  Amid 
such  reversed  values,  one  can  be  excused  for 
wondering:  What  goes  on  here?  It  Is  particu- 
larly hard  to  understand  how  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  despite  Its  preoccupa- 
tion with  Watergate,  the  economy  and  the 
fuel  shortage,  can  so  soon  forget  the  heavy 
investment  this  country  has  made  In  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  South  Viet- 
nam— namely  55.000  American  lives  and  130 
billion  dollars.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  comprehend 
how  responsible  American  political  leaders, 
much  less  the  media,  can  so  easily  Ignore ^he 
reality  of  what  our  abandonment  of  South 
Vietnam  would  mean,  namely,  a  Communist 
takeover  and  enslavement  of  19  million 
people  who  have  placed  their  trust  In  the 
U3.  and  the  ensuing  Commnnlst  conquest 
of  aU  remaining  free  nations  In  strategic 
Southeast  Asia. 

In  a  recent  telegram  to  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger,  Ambassador  Martin  warned  of  a 
decision  taken  last  fall  In  Hanoi  to  mount  an 
all-out  campaign  this  winter  and  spring  to 
persuade  the  Congress  to  drastically  reduce 
the  magnitude  of  both  economic  and  military 
aid  to  the  ^vemment  of  South  Vietnam. 
The  Ambassador  said  that  the  Communists' 
so-called  Provisional  Revolutionary  Oovem- 
ment  In  Paris  was  to  be  the  principal  chan- 
nel, using  remnants  of  the  American  "peace 
movement"  to  bring  influence  to  bear  on 
selective,  susceptible,  but  influential  ele- 
nkMits  of  the  American  communications 
media,  and,  particularly,  on  susceptible  Con- 
gressional staffers.  As  Congress  votes  to  cut 
deeper  and  deeper  Into  U.S.  aid  for  South 
Vietnam,  one  can  almost  hear  the  Com- 
munists cheering.  It  is  as  If  the  U.S.  Congress 
Is  following  Hanoi's  script,  to  the  letter.  All 
tboughtfta  Amsrleans.  eapeelaUy  tlie  more 


than  two  and  a  half  mlUlon  who  served  with 
the  arme^  forces  in  Vietnam,  should  demand 
of  Congress  a  full  explanation  of  its  retreat 
from  responsibility — before  it's  too  late.  On 
the  eve  of  the  Bicentennial,  Americans 
should  also  ask  what  might  have  happened 
had  our  ally,  France,  turned  Us  back  as  we 
struggled  for  freedom  and  Independence  two 
hundred  years  ago. 


POLICE  RESPONSE  TO  DISASTER 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  just  received  a  copy  of  the  May 
1974  issue  of  "FBI — Law  Enforcement 
Bulletin,"  which  was  personally  direc'ed 
to  my  attention  by  FBI  Directo'-  Clarence 
M.  Kelley. 

That  issue  contains  an  excellent 
article,  entitled  "Police  Response  to  Dis- 
asters," written  by  Lt.  Col.  Richard  A. 
King,  of  the  Fairfax  County  Police 
DeF>artment.  Colonel  King  writes  with 
an  understanding  of  one  who  has  been 
personaly  involved  in  the  public  response 
to  four  recent  tragedies  in  Fairfax 
County,  Va.:  the  March  24,  1972,  natural 
gas  explosions:  Hurricane  Agnes  in 
Jime  1972 ;  the  building  collapse  at  Sky- 
line Towers  on  March  2,  1973;  and,  the 
tornado  which  touched  down  in  six 
separate  parts  of  the  county  on  April  1, 
1973. 

Colonel  King  emphasizes  the  impor- 
tance of  local  planning  and  local  readi- 
ness. His  comments  deserve  the  attention 
of  communities  across  our  Nation.  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  this  article  which 
shows  the  value  of  local  initiative  as  a 
primary  means  of  assistance  to  the  public 
in  times  of  need. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PoLicx  Response  to  Dxsastbis 
(By  Lt.  Col.  Richard  A.  King) 

The  role  of  the  police  in  today's  society 
has  been  a  much -discussed  topic  In  recent 
years.  That  role — as  viewed  by  most  police 
agencies — Is  the  traditional  one  of  protect- 
ing life  and  property,  suppressing  criminal 
activity,  and  performing  public  services.  Al- 
though this  statement  of  mission  is  very 
general,  the  context  in  which  It  Is  normally 
viewed  la  that  which  relates  to  criminal 
matters.  Another  important,  though  gener- 
ally unrecognized,  role  of  the  police  In  public 
safety  Is  that  of  providing  serrlces  In  dis- 
aster situations.  Most  police  administrators 
would  sgree  that  disaster  response  Is  ger- 
mane to  the  peUoe  role,  but  because  these 
events  are  of  limited  frequency,  disaster 
countermeasure  response  Is  not  always  con- 
sidered In  the  planning  process. 

Disasters,  either  natural  c^  manmade,  are 
events  which  cannot  be  foreseen.  The  occur- 
rence of  a  criminal  act  can  be  reasonably 
anticipated  by  the  police,  even  though  Its 
time  and  place  of  occurrence  may  not  be 
known.  With  this  expectation,  and  the  anal- 
ysis of  criminal  offense  data,  police  depart- 
ments can  deploy  manpower  resources  In  a 
reasmiably  efficient  manner  to  cope  with  the 
problem.  Disaster  response,  on  the  other 
hand.  Is  a  much  more  problematic  situation. 
Because  certain  areas  of  the  country  are 
not  considered  disaster-prone,  local  govern- 
ment ofBdals  responsible  for  public  safety 
may  become  complacent  with  respect  to  dis- 
aster planning.  Effective  planning  may  take 
place  only  after  a  disaster  strikes  and  peo- 
ple realise  that  it  can  happen  again. 
A  ease  In  point  1>  Patrfluc  County,  Va. 
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with  virtually  no  history  of  natural  or  man> 
made  disasters,  Palrfaz  County  experienced 
four  tragedies  during  the  13-month  period 
from  March  1972  to  April  1973.  Two  of  the 
disasters  were  natural:  the  floods  generated 
by  Hurricane  Agnes  In  June  1972  and  a  %or- 
nado  which  struck  parts  of  the  county  In 
April  1973.  The  other  two  disaster  situa- 
tions— a  natural  gas  explosion  in  a  resi- 
dential area  and  the  collapse  of  a  high-rise 
apartment  building  under  construction — 
were  man-made. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  impact  of  these 
sltxiatlons  on  a  police  department,  it  is 
necessary  to  describe  in  some  depth  the 
sequence  of  events  and  the  scope  of  oper- 
ations In  these  specific   instances. 

GAS    EXPLOSION 

On  March  24,  1972.  what  proved  to  be  the 
first  In  a  series  of  natural  gas  explosions  In 
the  Washington,  D.C..  metropolitan  area  oc- 
curred in  a  residential  subdivision  In  the 
Annandale  area  of  Fairfax  County.  A  gas  line 
was  rupttired  accidentally  by  a  backhoe  op- 
erator digging  for  the  installation  of  a  sewer 
line.  Natural  gas  seeped  into  two  houses  near 
the  break  in  the  gas  line  and  an  explosion 
occurred,  completely  demolishing  both 
homes.  Three  persons  were  killed,  and  two 
were  Injured  by  the  explosion.  The  Immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  responding  public 
safety  agencies  in  such  a  case  is  the  preven- 
tion of  further  death  or  injury. 

Even  though  this  tragedy  was  limited  in 
geographic  scope,  the  Initial  Impact  on  public 
safety  resources  was  substantial.  Adequate 
police  manpower  had  to  be  dispatched  im- 
mediately to  the  disaster  scene  to  evacuate 
residents  and  cordon  off  the  area  to  facilitate 
movement  of  emergency  vehicles.  Coordina- 
tion between  the  police  depsirtment  and  flre 
department  Is  essential  in  such  an  incident. 
Response  must  be  rapid  and  In  sufficient 
numbers  to  control  effectively  the  situation. 

Fairfax  Coimty  has  the  abUlty  to  achieve 
effective  control  and  coordination  by  having 
both  police  and  fire  resources  controlled 
through  a  single  Emergency  Operations  Cen- 
ter. This  arrangement  facilitates  the  dis- 
patching of  police  or  flre  xmits  by  dialing  one 
emergency  telephone  number.  Calls  received 
In  the  Emergency  Operations  Center  are 
routed  to  either  a  police  or  flre  dispatcher 
who  then  coordinates  the  appropriate  re- 
sponse. The  operations  center  becomes  the 
command  post  for  the  county  government 
d\irlng  disaster  situations  unless  the  situa- 
tion dictates  the  establishment  of  a  field 
command  poet.  Control  and  coordination  can 
be  adequately  achieved  In  most  Instances 
through  the  Emergency  Operations  Center, 
provided  the  disaster  situation  is  of  limited 
duration. 

BTTREXCAIfS    AND    FLOOD 

Natural  disasters,  of  course,  are  generally 
more  widespread  than  the  man-made  variety 
and,  consequently,  create  a  greater  impact 
on  the  public  safety  agencies  of  local  govern- 
ment. 

Hurricane  Agnes,  which  struck  many  parts 
of  the  ooiuitry  during  June  1972,  affected 
portions  of  Fairfax  County,  primarily  during 
the  weekend  of  June  23  and  24.  The  immedi- 
ate Impact  of  this  situation  was  substantial 
because  the  Northern  Virginia  area  rarely 
experiences  any  extremes  in  weather  condi- 
tions. The  primary  concern  for  the  area  was 
the  projected  flooding  caiised  by  the  Potomac 
Blver  overflowing  its  banks.  Although  the 
flooding  never  became  as  serious  as  origi- 
nally feared.  It  nevertheless  caused  the  death 
of  six  persons  and  left  considerable  damage 
in  its  wake. 

The  primary  role  of  the  police  department 
during  this  disaster  was  the  evacuation  of 
residents  from  the  threatened  areas  and  the 
security  of  property.  The  police  are  not 
equipped  for  rescue  operations,  per  se,  but 
they  pUy  an  Important  rol«  i^y  acting  aa  the 
"eyes"  for  the  county  government.  Informa- 


tion gathered  from  field  units  Is  vital  to  the 
decisionmaking  process  and  the  deployment 
of  appropriate  resources  to  combat  tha 
disaster. 

An  Important  consideration  for  any  public 
safety  agency  in  a  situation  such  as  a  major 
flood  is  the  Isolation  of  fleld  units  created  by 
the  topography  of  the  area  coupled  with  the 
disaster  at  hand.  In  the  case  of  the  floods, 
several  major  roads  were  cut  off,  creating 
several  separate  spheres  of  activity  with 
respect  to  disaster  operations.  This  seriously 
disrupts  the  element  of  coordination,  and 
each  isolated  unit  is  forced  to  cope  with  the 
disaster  situation  under  conditions  of  lim- 
ited mobility  and  resources. 

The  disaster  countermeasures  employed  in 
the  flood  situation  exemplify  the  Involve- 
ment necessary  by  many  agencies  of  local 
government  in  order  to  adequately  cc^e  with 
the  situation.  In  addition  to  the  police  and 
flre  departments,  which  are,  of  course,  the 
flrst  line  of  defense  in  disasters,  the  schools, 
public  works,  health  department,  social  serv- 
ices, public  affairs,  and  county  planning  de- 
partment all  play  key  roles  in  the  counter- 
measure  effort. 

During  the  floods,  for  example,  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  water  supply  for  the 
county  became  unavailable  because  of  dam- 
age to  the  pumping  facilities.  The  water 
shortage  necessitated  not  only  close  coor- 
dination among  agencies  within  the  Fairfax 
County  government,  but  also  cooperation 
from  neighboring  Jurisdictions  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Potable  water  was  brought 
in  from  nearby  Fort  Meade,  Md.,  and  the 
Virginia  National  Guard  also  provided  a 
quantity  of  water  in  mobile  tanks.  Local 
governments  adjacent  to  Fairfax  County  pro- 
vided additional  assistance  with  respect  to 
water  supplies. 

The  health  department  provided  tetanus 
and  typhoid  shots  for  persons  who  became 
exposed  to  contaminated  water.  The  county 
school  system  served  as  the  nucleus  for  re- 
locating families  which  were  displaced  by 
the  flooding.  A  high  school  centrally  located 
within  the  county  served  as  an  evacuation 
center  for  persons  who  were  unable  to  ob- 
tain shelter  near  their  homes.  Several  of 
the  23  flre  stations  throughout  Fairfax 
County  also  provided  temporary  shelter  for 
displaced  families.  The  police  department 
played  a  major  role  In  the  evacuation  proc- 
ess, particularly  In  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  covmty  where  some  8,000  residents  were 
notlfled  of  flood  dangers. 

Although  the  danger  period  of  the  floods 
lasted  only  2  days,  the  aftermath  of  the  dis- 
aster necessitated  sustained  req>onse  by 
many  county  agencies  in  restoring  the  area 
to  a  situation  of  normalcy. 

BXnLDINO    COUAPSB 

Fairfax  County  experienced  another  major 
disaster  on  March  2,  1973,  which  required 
the  mobilization  of  a  significant  number  of 
police  department  personnel  In  addition  to 
fire  and  rescue  services  and  other  county 
public  service  agencies.  At  approximately 
2  pjn.  on  that  date,  a  large  section  of  a  high- 
rise  apartment  building  xinder  construction 
collapsed.  This  occurred  at  the  Skyline  Cen- 
ter, a  high-rise  complex  at  Baileys  Cross- 
roads in  the  eastern  part  of  Fairfax  County. 
Fourteen  construction  workers  were  killed 
and  34  injured  as  a  result  of  this  disaster. 

The  immediate  impact  of  such  a  situation 
In  the  police  department  Is  substantial. 
Patrol  response  to  the  scene  of  the  dlsastw 
must  be  rapid  and  In  sufficient  number  to 
provide  for  emergency  assistance  and  crowd 
control.  In  addition,  vehicular  traffic  muat 
be  diverted  from  the  area  to  relieve  conges- 
tion and  facilitate  movement  of  emergency 
equipment. 

The  initial  difficulty  with  response  to  disas- 
ter scenes  U  that  the  patrol  force  is  geared 
toward  response  to  calls  for  service  and 
crime  deterrence.  When  disaster  strikes,  suf- 
ficient resources  must  be  diverted  to  the  dis- 


aster scene,  but  without  seriously  hampering 
response  to  the  normal  workload.  The  fact 
that  police  must  continue  to  respond  to  calls 
for  service,  notwithstanding  the  scope  of  a 
disaster,  req\ilred  the  swift  mobilization  of 
additional  manpower  resources.  Immediate 
coordination  Is  necessary  between  the  va- 
rious agencies  which  might  play  a  role  In 
the  disaster  operation. 

The  initial  response  to  a  disaster  Is  carried 
out  by  the  two  main  public  safety  agencies — 
the  police  department  and  the  flre  depart- 
ment. Immediate  assessment  of  the  scope 
of  the  disaster  and  the  potential  need  for 
additional  resources  and  equipment  must  be 
accomplished  by  key  fleld  personnel  from 
these  two  organizations. 

In  the  Skyline  Center  building  collapse, 
two  construction  workers  were  stranded  atop 
a  section  of  the  building  left  standing  after 
the  collapse.  Because  of  the  structviral 
damage  and  the  poesiblltty  of  the  remain- 
ing section  collapsing,  the  stranded  men 
had  to  be  brought  to  safety  Immediately. 
A  miUtary  helicopter  from  nearby  Fort  Bel- 
volr  was  dispatched  to  the  scene  and  suc- 
cessfully lifted  the  men  from  the  building. 

The  preservation  of  human  life  Is  of  prime 
concern  to  those  participating  tn  the  disas- 
ter operation.  Efforts  must  be  directed  toward 
preventing  further  escalation  of  the  disaster. 
The  attainment  of  this  objective  Is  prem- 
ised on  a  rapid  yet  methodical  coordination 
between  all  operational  entitles  participating 
in  the  disaster  countermeas\ire  effort.  Co- 
ordination is  best  achieved  through  the 
establishment  of  a  command  p>06t  to  serve  as 
the  focal  point  of  all  decisionmaking  rela- 
tive to  disaster  operations. 

In  the  Skyline  tragedy,  a  temporary  com- 
mand post  was  established  at  a  church  near 
the  construction  site.  One  of  the  flrst  tasks 
confronting  the  police  department  was  the 
determination  of  how  many  people  may  have 
been  victims  of  the  building  collapse.  Investi- 
gators were  assigned  to  each  of  three  local 
hospitals  to  determine  the  Identity  of  In- 
jured persons  admitted.  The  parking  lot  at 
the  construction  site  was  also  checked  to 
Identify  the  owners  of  the  vehicles  which  re- 
mained after  workmen  left  the  scene. 

Within  2  hours  after  the  building  collapse, 
a  meeting  was  held  to  determine  the  natxire 
and  scope  of  the  disaster  operation  to  follow. 
It  was  determined  that  a  24-hour-a-day  effort 
would  proceed  to  locate  the  workmen  listed 
as  missing. 

A  special  crane  was  called  to  the  scene  to 
conduct  a  search  operation,  and  personnel 
from  nearby  military  bases  provided  search- 
lights to  aid  in  the  night  operations.  The 
rescue  effort  was  sensitive  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  remaining  uncollapsed  portion  of 
the  building  represented  a  serious  hazard  to 
anyone  working  In  debris  removal  near  the 
building.  Large  concrete  slabs  were  left  hang- 
ing by  steel  support  rods  after  the  collapse, 
and  these  could  fall  at  any  time.  Before  any 
attempt  was  made  to  remove  debris,  all 
equipment  In  the  area  was  turned  off,  and  a 
silent  search  was  conducted  In  an  attempt 
to  locate  persona  trapped  beneath  the  rub- 
ble. The  only  noise  heard  during  this  pe« 
rlod  was  that  caused  by  settling  debris. 

A  member  of  the  rescue  party  was  trans- 
ported in  a  bucket  by  the  special  crane  In 
order  to  conduct  a  floor-by-floor  search  of 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  a4-8tory  build- 
ing. None  of  the  missing  workers  were  lo- 
cated as  a  result  of  this  phase  of  the  search. 
By  6  p.m.  on  the  date  of  the  disaster,  it  had 
been  determined  that  34  persons  were  In- 
jured. 4  were  known  dead,  and  10  were  misa-  - 
Ing  and  presumed  dead. 

Demolition  of  the  remainder  of  the  build- 
ing and  removal  of  debris  had  to  proceed  with 
two  major  considerations.  Care  had  to  ba 
exercised  in  the  event  that  any  of  the  mlaa- 
Ing  workers  were  stUl  aUve,  aod  the  removal 
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of  debris  had  to  be  slow  and  methodical  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  the  men  in  the  denMll- 
tion  operation.  The  banging  slabs  of  con- 
crete were  carefully  removed  with  cutting 
torches,  and  the  major  task  of  debris  re- 
moval began. 

Throughout  the  disaster  operation  the  po- 
lice department  was  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  security  and  crowd  control.  The  ma- 
jor roadway  passing  through  the  area  was 
blocked  to  all  normal  traffic,  and  additional 
manpower  was  used  to  augment  on-duty 
personnel  for  traffic  control.  A  system  of  Is- 
suing passes  was  instituted  to  restrict  the 
area  of  operations  to  authorized  personnel 
only.  Telephone  and  radio  communications 
were  established  In  the  police  department's 
mobile  command  post  which  served  as  the 
focal  point  for  all  decisionmaking  and  in- 
formation dissemination. 

From  March  2  through  March  11,  1973,  a 
24-hour-a-day  operation  was  conducted  lor 
debris  removal  and  recovery  of  bodies.  Op- 
erations were  reduced  to  a  12-hour  period 
from  6  am.  to  6  p.m.  from  March  12  until 
the  operation  was  terminated.  On  March  17, 
the  body  of  the  flnal  missing  worker  was  re- 
covered, bringing  the  death  toll  to  14. 

TORN&OO 

At  approximately  2  p.m.  on  April  1,  1973, 
a  quiet  Sunday,  a  tornado  struck  parts  of 
Fairfax  County  without  warning.  This  disas- 
ter, of  a  type  previously  unknown  to  Fairfax 
County,  Injured  34  persons  and  caused  nearly 
$14  million  of  property  damage.  Miracu- 
lously, no  one  was  killed. 

The  immediate  problem  caused  by  the  tor- 
nado was  that  of  identifying  the  scope  of 
the  disaster.  Reports  of  damage  came  into 
the  Emergency  Operations  Center,  but  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  experience  with  this 
condition.  It  was  at  first  not  known  that  a 
tornado  had  actually  developed.  The  tor- 
nado touched  down  In  six  separate  areas  of 
the  county  while  moving  in  p-  northeasterly 
direction  from  its  starting  point  Just  south- 
west of  the  city  of  Fairfax,  centrally  located 
In  the  county.  Several  residential  areas  were 
damaged  in  addition  to  a  high  school,  two 
shopping  districts,  and  segments  cf  an  apart- 
ment complex. 

Approximately  270  persons  were  displaced 
because  of  structural  damage  to  homes  and 
apartments.  Once  again  several  county  agen- 
cies were  called  upon  to  provide  services; 
however,  the  public  safety  agencies'  role  was 
limited  to  problems  cause<l  by  the  Initial  im- 
pact of  the  tornado.  The  fact  that  the  tor- 
nado struck  on  Sunday  lessened  the  impact 
compared  to  the  situation  which  would  have 
existed  had  It  occurred  during  the  week. 
The  damaged  school  was,  of  course,  unoc- 
cupied at  the  time  as  were  most  of  the  dam- 
aged stores  in  the  business  districts.  High- 
way traffic  densities,  too,  are  fortunately 
lower  on  Sunday  afternoon  as  compared  with 
a  typical  weekday. 

Notwithstanding  the  limited  history  in 
Fairfax  County  of  disaster  situations,  the 
tornado  which  struck  In  April  1973  was  th?^ 
fourth  major  disaster,  either  natural  or 
man-made,  suffered  by  the  area  In  a  13- 
month  period.  In  these  disasters,  the  county 
executive  of  Fairfax  County  worked  at  the 
scene,  coordinating  the  required  Interface 
with  other  local  governments.  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  military  support  services.  This  co- 
ordination was  vital  to  the  success  of  public 
service  agencies  in  coping  with  disasters  of 
this  magnitude. 

nCPOHTAIfCE    OF    PLAinrOiG 

There  are  several  valuitble  lessons  to  be 
learned  as  a  result  of  situations  such  as 
those  described  in  this  article.  The  first  is 
the  recOlsation  that  catastrophic  events  often 
take  place  without  warning,  imposing  ex- 
traordinary demands  on  public  safety  agen- 
cies. Unfortunately,  it  often  takes  the  occur- 
rence of  such  disasters  to  generate  the  de- 
Telopment   of   adequate   disaster   planning. 


The  experience  gained  by  responding  to  a 
disaster  situation  is  Invaluable  In  the  de- 
termination of  tactical  plans  for  future 
response. 

While  the  police  department  h/kd  well- 
planned  measures  for  clvU  disasters,  the  dis- 
asters served  as  a  catalyst  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  disaster  plan.  The  Fairfax 
County  government  has  published  a  disaster 
preparedness  plan  which  outlines  the  nature 
and  level  of  response  to  be  carried  out  by 
all  county  agencies  which  have  a  potential 
role  in  disaster  countermeasure  operations. 
This  document  was  generated  as  a  result  of 
experiences  gained  throughout  the  four  dis- 
aster situations  previously  described. 

The  Fairfax  County  Police  Department's 
annex  to  the  disaster  preparedness  plan  de- 
scribes the  role  of  the  police  department  In 
disaster  situations  in  relation  to  the  other 
county  government  agencies.  The  decision 
to  mobilize  additional  manpower  resources 
is  discussed  as  well  as  the  procedures  to  fol- 
low in  effecting  such  a  mobilization.  One 
of  the  most  Import.int  features  of  the  plan 
Is  the  delineation  of  responsibilities  of  key 
command  personnel  within  the  police  de- 
partment. The  Importance  of  e!?tabllshing  a 
CMnmand  post  with  adequate  lines  of  tele- 
phone and  radio  communication  is  also 
stressed. 

PamUiarizatlon  with  the  plan  gives  the 
appropriate  commanders  the  basic  knowl- 
edge necessary  to  apply  elTecti.e  derisic-n- 
maMng  should  a  disaster  strike.  The  first  few 
hours  following  a  disaster  are  critical  and 
often  determine  the  ultimate  o'.itcoine  of 
the  situation.  It  Is,  therefore,  essential  that 
the  Initial  police  response  be  swift,  ade- 
quate, and  coordinated. 

Local  governments  should  seriously  con- 
sider the  development  of  comprehensive  dis- 
aster plans.  Irrespective  of  their  past  history 
or  probability  of  disaster  occurrence.  Air- 
craft, rail,  and  other  transportation  acci- 
dents, as  well  as  major  fires,  power  failures, 
and  similar  events  could  potentially  occur 
anywhere  in  the  country.  The  development 
of  well-deflned  plans  can  be  translated  into 
savings  of  life  and  property  when  disaster 
strikes.  Adequate  planning  .illo\v3  for  a  more 
rapid  response  to  meet  crisis  situations  and 
ensures  that  the  deli  .'ery  of  disaster  counter- 
measure  services  will  be  t'.mely  and  adequate. 
The  local  governing  body  must  assess  Its 
capability  to  effect  service  delivery  under  a 
▼arlety  of  hypothetical  situations.  No  agency 
of  local  government  should  be  overlooked  in 
the  plaiming  process.  Virtually  every  unit 
can  potentially  play  a  role  In  the  disaster 
countermeasure  effort.  The  Fairfax  County 
plan.  In  addition  to  police  and  flre  depart- 
ment response,  covers  services  by  the  School 
Boart,  Public  Works.  Coimty  Development, 
Healfh  Department,  Social  Services,  PubUc 
Affairs,  Red  Cross,  Water  Authority,  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  General  Services,  and  the 
Park  Authority.  The  involvement  of  ?ome  or 
all  of  these  agencies  depends  on  the  severity 
of,  the  disaster  with  respect  to  scope  and 
duration.  Five  alert  stages  are  specified,  each 
subsequent  alert  calling  for  the  mobilization 
of  additional  agencies  and  resources.  Police 
and  fire  personnel  are  the  flrst  to  be  la — 
volved  In  any  disaster  situation,  and  otxfer 
county  departments  enter  the  situation  as 
dictated  by  the  particular  circumstances  at 
hand. 

The  planning  process  must  Identify  which 
agencies  have  services  to  offer,  how  they  will 
function  with  other  local  unite,  and  which 
key  individuals  will  assume  responsibility 
when  a  disaster  occurs.  Government  leaders 
at  the  local  level  must  determine  what  re- 
sources are  not  available  and  take  steps  to 
seek  assistance  from  neighboring  Jurisdic- 
tions, State  agencies,  and  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment.  Mutual  aid  agreements  developed 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  various  political 
subdivisions  will  assist  in  eliminating  bu- 


reaucratic   stumbling    blocks    which    might 
occur  in  the  midst  of  a  disaster. 

It  should  be  recognized  by  police  officials 
that  the  development  and  existence  of  a  dis- 
aster plan  is  no  assurance  of  success.  The 
plan  must  be  subjected  to  periodic  review 
to  ensure  its  viability.  No  plan  artlciilates 
the  types  of  action  to  take  in  every  specific 
situation.  It  is  impossible  to  cover  all  con- 
tingencies. Because  of  the  unpredictable 
nature  of  disasters,  the  plan  should  be 
viewed  as  a  basic  overview  of  response,  with 
enough  fiexibillty  to  instill  in  the  minds  of 
police  commanders  the  potential  need  for 
deviation  from  the  plan  tn  actual  operations. 
Recognition  of  certain  limitations  is  an  im- 
portant prcreqiUsite  ol  any  realistic  pI'-Ln. 
These  issues  should  be  recognized  and  steps 
undertaken  to  avoid  an  atmosphere  of 
complacency. 


SENATOR  JACKSON  CALLS  FOR  DE- 
MILITARIZATION OP  THE  SUEZ 
CANAL 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  on  Api^ 
25  I  discussed  on  this  floor  my  grave  con- 
cern that  the  United  States,  in  it?  rush 
to  gain  Egypt's  supiwrt  for  a  Middle"jEast 
peace  settlement  by  offering  exte|isive 
American  aid  in  clearing  the  Suez  Canal, 
veiy  likely  was  adding  to  the  potential 
for  future  turmoil  in  the  area  by  not 
insisting  that  any  U.S.  aid  be  contingent 
on  a  demilitarization  of  the  canal  for  a 
,.^riod  of  5  years. 

^As  I  pointed  out  on  April  25,  there  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  prime 
beneficiary  of  an  imrestricted  reopen- 
ing of  the  Suez  Canal  would  be  the  So- 
viet Union,  a  fact  recently  acknowledged 
by  the  administration.  The  strategic 
benefits  which  the  Soviet  navy  will  reap 
by  having  a  considerably  shortened  route 
to  the  Indian  Ocean  are  great.  The  re- 
sult of  any  unrestricted  opening  of  the 
canal  will  be  the  creation  of  a  strong  So- 
viet military  presence  in  an  area  of  the 
world  which  is  the  petroleum  lifeline  to 
Europe  and  Japan.  Such  a  large  pres- 
ence well  could  upset  the  delicate  equilib- 
rium in  the  Middle  East.  Because  the 
situation  is  so  tense  there  today,  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  understand  a  recent  State  De- 
partment statement  against  such  a  de- 
militarization. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  alone  in  my 
opinion  that, a  true  and  lasting  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  cannot  come  about 
until  the  Suez  Canal  Is  demilitarized  and 
the  strategic  advantage  to  the  Soviet 
Union  of  unrestricted  military  use  of  that 
waterway  nullified.  In  the  May,  1974,  is- 
sue of  Seapower,  the  noted  journal  deal- 
ing with  military  and  strategic  aspects 
of  naval  policy,  there  appeared  an  article 
written  by  our  distinguished  colleagtie 
from  Washington,  Senator  Jackson,  in 
which  we  called  for  the  demilitarization 
of  the  Suez  Canal.  In  his  article.  Senator 
Jackson  points  out  that  the  United 
States,  by  insisting  on  demilitarization 
of  the  Suez  Canal  as  a  major  condition 
to  the  U.S.  aided  clearing  of  the  water- 
way, has  a  "propitious  opportunity  to  stop 
an  arms  race  In  the  Indian  Ocean  before 
it  starts" ;  and  further,  that  any  proposal 
for  demilitariaatlon  "would  be  in  keeping 
with  efforts  to'def use  the  dangerous  situ- 
ation in  the  Middle  East.~ 

Senator  JAOcsoir  Is  exactly  right.  If 
the  nations  in  the  Middle  East  are  goinc 
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to  have  a  chance  to  live  In  peace  cunong 
themselves,  if  they  are  to  implement  any 
peace  settlement  that  is  worked  out 
without  the  threatening  influence  of  out- 
side powers,  then  the  Suez  Canal  must 
be  demilitarized,  and  the  soft  underbelly 
of  the  area  protected  from  foreign  pres- 
siires. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  my  coUeagues 
may  have  the  benefit  of  Senator  Jack- 
son's timely  and  perceptive  analysis,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sea- 
power  magazine  article  by  him,  entitled 
'The  Suez  Canal  and  International  Sta- 
bility," be  printed  in  the  Rkcord  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed,  as  follows: 
Th*   Sutz  Canal  awd   Imternationai. 
Stabiljtt 
(By  Senator  HnniT  M.  Jackson) 

Recent  reports  that  the  United  States  has 
dispatched  scores  of  military  special ista  to 
Egypt  to  aid  In  clearing  the  Suez  Canal  Indi- 
cate how  committed  the  Administration  has 
become  to  reoj)enlng  this  strategic  waterway. 
Indeed,  reopening  the  Canal  seems  to  be  a 
principal  focus  of  the  Administration's  Mid- 
dle East  diplomacy. 

With  substantial  American  resources — 
diplomatic  and  technological — already  com- 
mitted to  restoring  the  usefulness  of  the 
Canal,  we  must  Insure  that  we  do  not  fur- 
ther squander  Important  bargaining  lever- 
age or  continue  to  miss  a  major  oppMsrtunlty 
to  enhance  stabiuty  in  both  the  Near  East 
and  South  Asia. 

On  many  occasions  since  1967  I  have  ex- 
pressed my  belief  that  the  opening  of  the 
Canal  should  be  considered  only  in  the  con- 
text of  an  overaU  peace  settlement  negotia- 
ted by  the  parties  Involved  and  establishing 
defensible  borders  for  Israel.  As  I  wrote  in 
a  report  to  the  Congress  in  December  1870: 

■"The  opening  of  the  Canal  .  .  .  must  be 
considered  a  trump  card  in  any  fmtbcoming 
settlement  of  the  Arab-IsraeU  dispute.  As 
■ucb.  agreement  on  this  point  should  be 
withheld  until  a  settlement  of  the  funda- 
mental Issues  is  reached." 

It  was  and  is  my  conviction  that  the  re- 
opening of  the  Canal  is  a  principal  objective 
of  the  Soviet  Union;  and  because  of  the  con- 
siderable Soviet  interest  In  bringing  this 
about  we  ought  to  have  held  this  trvunp  card 
In  the  Western  hand  untU  issues  of  com- 
parable interest  to  us  bad  been  resolved. 
The  Administration  has  played  it  prema- 
turely and  unwisely. 

TUCX    roa    DrMn.ITABX2ATIOM? 

It  is  not  too  late,  however,  to  propose  and 
negotiate  the  demilitarisation  of  the  Canal. 
The  Administration  should  now  insist  that 
the  Suez  Canal  be  closed  to  the  warships  of 
all  outside  powers  including  naval  vessels 
at  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  nearly  total  dependence  of  Etirope 
and  Japan  on  energy  produced  in  the  Per- 
sian OuU  has  been  dramatically  emphasized 
by  the  event*  since  October  6.  1973.  The 
strategic  importance  of  the  gulf  is  now  un- 
deniable. And  Soviet  Interest  in  establishing 
primacy  over  the  oU-produdng  states  of  the 
gulf,  so  evident  in  Russian  policy  toward 
Iran  In  tbe  past  and  Iraq  at  present,  is  a 
matter  of  utmost  concern  to  our  national 
security. 

In  tbe  mid- 1960s  Soviet  strategy  in  the 
Middle  Bast,  wlilch  bad  t^r  centuries  fo- 
cused on  Persia  with  only  occasional  forays 
beyond  into  Egypt — as  in  1788  when  Cath- 
erine the  Oreat  offered  military  assistance 
to  the  Bey  of  Egypt — took  on  a  "leap- 
frogging" quaUty  foxmded  on  effort*  to  ex- 
ploit the  differences  between  Arabs  and 
laraelis.  Dtiecting  their  attention  to  agypt 
»ad  Syrte.  tbe  Sovlete  hoped  to  gain  a  posi- 
tion in  tlM  Middle  East  tliat  would  have  ao* 


circled  Iran,  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  smaller 
sheikdoms  skirting  the  Indian  Ocean. 

More  recently,  Soviet  policy  has  focused 
on  Iraq,  on  Iran's  neighbors  to  the  north 
and  east  and  on  Somalia,  Yemen,  and  Aden 
on  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Oulf  of  Aden.  In 
this  strategy  the  Suez  Canal  occupies  a  cen- 
tral position. 

SEVENTY    PERCENT    SHORT    COT 

The  principal,  and  rapidly  growing,  Soviet 
military  fleet  Is  deployed  in  the  Black  Sea 
where  it  Is  supported  by  the  industrial  and 
military  resources  of  European  Russia.  The 
reopening  of  the  Suez  Canal — unless  It  Is  de- 
militarized— wUl  substantially  reduce  the 
transit  time  and  distance  that  the  Black  Sea 
Fleet  must  cover  for  deployment  or  opera- 
tions in  the  Persian  Gulf — not  by  a  few  per- 
centage points,  not  by  a  few  miles,  but  by 
over  70  percent,  from  11,600  down  to  3.200 
nautical  miles. 

The  principal  effect  of  this  reduction  in 
time  and  distance  is  this:  with  the  Canal 
in  operation  the  Soviet  Black  Sea  Fleet  can 
be  quickly  sent  into  the  Persian  Gulf  where 
it  would  rapidly  outnumber  anything  that 
we  could  deploy  In  that  vital  region.  The 
handling  capacity  of  the  Canal  is  on  the 
order  of  50-60  ships  per  day.  In  the  event  of 
a  crisis  in  the  gulf — and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
inuiglne  such  conflicts  as  the  recurring  ex- 
change between  Iran  and  Iraq  reaching  crisis 
proportions — the  very  considerable  navy 
that  the  Soviet  Union  keeps  on  station  In  the 
Mediterranean  could  be  quickly  redeployed  In 
the  gull,  while  the  Black  Sea  Fleet  could  be 
sent  south  into  the  Mediterranean. 

Moreover,  recent  development  in  Somalia 
clearly  suggest  that  the  Soviets  are  likely  to 
be  in  a  position  to  provide  air  cover  from 
operating  bases  at  the  southern  access  of  the 
Canal. 

We.  for  our  part,  cannot  expect  to  make 
comparable  use  of  the  Canal.  The  sailing  dis- 
tance from  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  now  In  excess  of  11,000 
nautical  miles,  would  only  be  reduced  to 
8.000  nautical  miles  if  the  Canal  were  avaU- 
able  to  the  VS.  Navy — a  doubtful  proposi- 
tion at  best. 

In  any  event,  the  carrier  task  forces  on 
which  our  naval  power  depends  are,  for  the 
most  part,  unable  to  use  the  Canal — which  Is 
neither  deep  nor  wide  enough  to  accommo- 
date our  carriers.  Nothing  comparable  to 
available  Soviet  faculties  on  the  GiUf  of  Aden 
will  be  avaUable  to  us  to  support  fleet  opera- 
tions In  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  net  effect  of  these  facU  Is  this:  The 
power  vacuum  that  developed  with  the  with- 
drawal of  British  forces  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  Indian  Ocean — a  vacuum  that  pro- 
vided an  interim  measure  of  stabUity  so  long 
as  it  remained  unfilled  by  the  Soviet  Union — 
can  be  expected  to  give  way  to  the  very  great 
and  dangerous  InstabUltles  that  would  result 
from  Soviet  predominance  in  this  area. 

TO  PRESERVE  A  TXNt;otTS  STABnjTT 

Vital  sources  of  energy  at  the  disposal  of 
weak  and  potentially  unstable  governments 
would  come  under  increasing  Soviet  influ- 
ence even  in  the  best  of  times;  and  In  crisis 
situations  only  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  in 
a  position  to  bring  substantial  power  to  bear. 

This  evolving  situation  is  highly  disad- 
vantageous to  the  United  States  and  its  al- 
lies and  prejudicial  to  the  sUblllty  of  the 
gulf  and  to  our  national  security.  The  ten- 
uous stabUlty  that  now  prevails  in  the  gulf 
must  be  preserved,  not  only  in  the  near  term 
but  for  years  to  come.       ''. 

Neither  the  American  nor  the  Soviet  navy 
presently  deploys  in  force  In  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Thus,  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal 
could  turn  out  to  be  a  stimulus  to  an  arms 
race  in  that  pivotal  ocean. 

We  have  a  propitious  opportunity  to  stop 
an  arms  race  In  the  Indian  Ocean  before  it 
starts;  and  ttM  plao*  to  begin  u  at  tlie 
gateway  to  tb»  region,  at  Fort  Bald.  To  ac- 


complish this,  the  Administration  should 
press  for  the  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal  to  the 
warships  of  all  outside  powers  Including 
naval  vessels  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

From  time  to  time  opportunities  for  re- 
gional restraint  present  themselves;  and  in 
my  Judgment  the  region  Is  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  opportunity  Is  now. 

A  proposal  to  demUltartze  the  Suez  Canal 
would  be  in  keeping  with  efforts  to  defuse 
the  dangerous  situation  in  the  Middle  East. 
It  could  have  a  salutary  effect  on  the  poten- 
tial volatmty  of  Soviet-Chinese  relations.  Be- 
cause keeping  the  Canal  closed  to  outside 
mUltary  vessels  would  limit  the  size  of  the 
naval  force  the  Soviets  can  deploy  there,  we 
cotild  hope  to  avoid  a  long  term  requirement 
for  a  comparable  deployment  capability  of 
oiT  own. 

As  one  looks  ahead  to  the  potential  soiirces 
of  international  instability  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  Its  approaches  loom  large.  One  need  only 
recite  the  countries  that  are  affected:  Egypt, 
Ethiopia,  Somalia,  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait, 
Iraq,  Iran,  the  sheikdoms  of  the  Persian 
Oulf,  Pakistan,  India  and  so  on.  If  we  fail 
now  to  move  to  limit  a  potential  stimulus  to 
arms  competition  in  this  area  we  wUl  look 
back  on  this  moment  with  regret. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  a  full  quarter-century  since  Presi- 
dent Truman  submitted  the  Genocide 
,  Convention  to  the  Senate  for  ratifica- 
tion. At  that  time  he  stated  that  ratifica- 
tion "will  demonstrate  that  the  United 
States  is  prepared  to  take  effective  ac- 
tion on  its  part  to  contribute  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  principles  of  law  and 
justice."  Those  sentiments  remain  true 
today  as  well. 

Since  President  Truman's  dajrs,  every 
administration  has  indicated  Its  support 
for  this  humanitarian  treaty.  President 
Kennedy  stated  that  "there  is  no  society 
so  advanced  that  it  no  longer  needs 
periodic  recommitment  to  human 
rights."  And,  finally.  President  Nixon  has 
uiged  that  the  Senate  "delay  no  longer 
in  taking  the  final  convincing  step  which 
would  reaffirm  that  the  United  States  te- 
mains  as  strongly  opposed  to  the  crime 
of  genocide  as  ever." 

Mr.  President,  this  treaty  was  the 
product  of  a  post-war  world,  outraged  at 
the  barbarism  of  Nazism  to  the  German 
Jews.  It  was  the  United  States  which 
took  the  lead  in  the  drafting  of  this 
treaty  and  in  securing  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  United  Nations.  It  Is  un- 
believable that  the  United  States  should 
delay  so  long  in  ratification.  Respect  for 
human  rights,  as  expressed  by  the  78  na- 
tions which  have  ratified  the  treaty  so 
far,  demands  that  we  delay  no  longer. 


AFRICAN  DROUGHT  AND  INTERNA- 
TIONAL DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  every 
American  with  a  sense  of  compassion 
must  be  shocked  and  saddened  by  the 
graphic  portrayal  of  famine  and  utter 
human  misery  In  the  coimtries  of  the 
Sahel  region  of  Africa  that  appears  in 
this  week's  Issue  of  Time  magazine. 
While  a  broad  belt  of  Equatorial  coun- 
tries exists  dangerously  close  to  the  star- 
vation line,  the  six  countries  of  the  SaheL 
together  wlU)  Ethiopia  further  east,  have 
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long  since  crossed  that  line  and  thou- 
suuls  of  their  inhabitants  have  suc- 
sumbed  to  hunger  and  hunger-induced 
disease. 

International  relief  efforts  have  not 
been  adequate,  and  transportation  dif- 
ficulties have  prevented  available  sup- 
plies from  being  promptly  distributed. 

As  if  the  agony  of  starvation  were  not 
enough,  several  states  of  the  Sahellan 
region,  which  embraces  Chad,  Mawi, 
Mauritania,  Niger,  Senegal,  and  Upper 
Volta,  are  also  aflflicted  with  river  blind- 
ness— a  parasitic  disease  that  debilitates 
and  causes  loss  of  sight  in  over  1  million 
persons  representing  10  percent  of  the 
affected  area. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  United 
States  is  among  the  coimtries  that  has 
been  providing  emergency  assistance  tP 
help  ease  in  some  measure  the  devasta- 
ting impact  of  the  drought  on  middle 
Africa.  Our  efforts,  however,  have  been 
largely  of  a  relief  nature  ajid  have  not 
addressed  the  somewhat  longer-term 
probl«ns  that  follow  in  the  wake  of  such 
massive  dislocations  of  population  and 
economy. 

I  have  been  heartened  to  learn  that 
the  World  Bank  and  its  soft-loan  affil- 
iate, the  International  Development  As- 
sociation, is  mounting  a  program  that 
will  yield  immediate  economic  benefits 
for  the  unfortimate  inhabitants  of  the 
Sahel  and  at  the  same  time  contribute 
to  the  longer-term  economic  reconstruc- 
tion in  the  wake  of  the  disaster  that  has 
occurred. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  economic 
impsu:t  of  the  drought  on  the  largely 
grain-and-livestock  economies  of  the 
Sahel  region,  the  World  Bank  estimates 
that  1972  grain  production  was  25  per- 
cent below  normtd  and  20  to  30  percent 
of  the  livestock  population  either  per- 
ished or  was  distress-slaughtered.  All  the 
evidence  is  that  the  situation  further 
deteriorated  in  1973. 

In  this  situation  the  International  De- 
velopment Association — IDA — last  No- 
vember made  a  special  drought  relief 
credit  of  $14  million  to  the  six  countries 
of  the  Sahel.  The  project  aims  at  help- 
ing people  in  drought-affected  areas  to 
reestablish  their  self-sufficiency  through 
the  redevelopment  and  improvement  of 
their  farms  and  herds.  Typical  subproj- 
ecta  would  include  construction  of  wells 
and  earthdams,  livestock  disease  control 
facilities,  village  warehouses  and  grain 
storage  facilities,  and  establishment  of 
livestock  watering  facilities.  In  addition 
to  these  special  activities  imder  the 
drought  credit.  IDA  is  continuing  its 
regular  lending  programs  for  a  broad 
variety  of  projects.  IDA  credits  to  the 
Sahel  region  since  1970  totals  $134  mil- 
lion, and  a  further  $20  million  is  expected 
In  the  next  several  months. 

The  World  Bank  and  IDA  are  also  ad- 
ministering a  20-year  program  costing 
$120  million  to  eradicate  river  blindness. 
As  areas  with  adequate  water  but  in- 
fested with  the  fiy  that  transmits  this 
disease  are  treated  and  cle«u'ed  begin- 
ning in  about  18  pionths,  persons  dis- 
placed from  the  drought  areas  will  be 
able  to  move  In  safely  and  resume  useful 
economic  activity.  The  river  blindness 
jmvram  In  this  way  complements  and 


helps   relieve    efforts    directed   to    the 
drought-stricken  areas. 

Mr.  President,  IDA's  role  in  helping  to 
sJleviate  the  effects  of  the  tragedy  of  the 
Sahel  would  be,  in  my  judgment,  suffi- 
cient reason  atone  to  justify  U.S.  support 
for  this  important  arm  of  the  World 
Bank.  In  fact,  IDA's  activities  are 
worldwide.  They  address  the  problems 
of  the  poorest  of  the  poor  countries — 
countries  whose  annual  per  capita  in- 
comes are  frequently  $120  per  year  or 
less.  Without  IDA  assistance,  many  of 
these  countries  have  little  hope  of  break- 
ing out  of  their  present  cycle  of  poverty. 

The  U.S.  Senate  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity in  the  very  near  future  to  vote 
on  the  crucial  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  give 
its  support  to  as  worthy  an  enterprise  as 
IDA.  We  will  shortly  have  before  us  S. 
2665,  a  bill  providing  for  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  a  25-nation  round  of  contribu- 
tions to  provide  for  IDA's  resource  re- 
quirements in  the  next  several  years.  I 
believe  this  legislation  deserves  the  over- 
whelming support  of  the  Senate.  More- 
over, I  hope  our  support  in  this  body  will 
serve  as  encouragement  to  the  other 
body  of  the  Congress  to  reconsider  its 
opposition  of  last  January  to  further 
U.S.  support  of  IDA.  Prom  the  viewpoint 
both  of  humanitarianism  and  practical 
international  economics,  IDA  effective- 
ly serves  objectives  sought  by  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  point  to  print  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  the  Time  article  to  which  I 
have  referred,  as  well  as  the  text  of  an 
IDA  press  release  annoimcing  a  $14  mil- 
lion credit  to  the  six  countries  of  the 
Sahel  region. 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Famine  Casts  Its  Grim  Globai.  Shadow 

Girdling  the  world  at  Its  equatorial  bulge  Is 
a  belt  of  himger.  Above  it  live  the  1.4  billion 
inhabitants  of  the  northern  developed  na- 
tions whose  advanced  Industry  and  agricul- 
ture permit  them  the  luxury  of  worrying 
about  reducing  diets  instead  of  calorie  de- 
ficiencies. Below  It  are  potentially  prosperous 
lands  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere's  temper- 
ate zone.  Along  the  belt  live  many  of  the  2.5 
billion  citizens,  nearly  all  of  them  Ul-fed; 
at  least  eo'^c  are  malnourished,  and  20<7r  more 
are  starving. 

Today,  famine  is  rampant  in  Ethiopia,  the 
African  nations  of  the  Sahel  (Chad,  Mali, 
Mauritania,  Niger,  Senegal  and  Upper  Volta) , 
Gambia  and  in  areas  of  Tanzania  and  Kenya. 
Near  famine  also  plagues  Bolivia,  Syria.  Ye- 
men and  Nigeria.  One  poor  harvest  could 
bring  massive  hunger  to  India,  the  Sudan. 
Guyana,  Somalia,  Guinea  and  Zaire.  In  two 
dozen  other  nations,  the  populace  faces 
chronic  food  shortages.  Among  them: 
Bangladesh,  Iran,  Indonesia,  the  Philippines 
and  Haiti. 

BOUNTirtrL  DATS 

Gone  are  the  bountiful  days  of  the  1960s, 
when  the  United  Nations'  Pood  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization  worried  about  how  to 
dispose  of  a  glut  of  food,  and  the  UB.  Gov- 
ernment paid  its  farmers  not  to  plant  crops. 
Now  the  world's  food  reserves  are  at  their 
lowest  since  World  War  II,  amounting  to  a 
mere  27  days  of  consumption.  "We're  Just 
keeping  our  heads  above  water."  observes 
PAO  Official  John  Mollett.  "But  the  margin 
of  safety  is  decreaslDg.  One  big  crop  faUure 
anywhere  and  it  could  be  every  country  for 


itself."  Pqr  mp<?~countries  in  the  hunger 
belt,  that  opuld  mean  mass  starvation. 

In  the  Sahtl,  that  time  has  already  come. 
For  the  past  sl:t  years,  the  25  million  farmers 
and  nomads  fataUstlcaUy  accepted  each  dry 
season,  expecting  that  rains  would  soon  fol- 
low. They  never  did.  Crops  withered,  grazing 
land  turned  barren,  and  lakes  and  wells 
dried  up.  Many  Africans  became  so  hungry 
that  they  ate  their  breeding  cattle  and  seed 
grain,  thus  condemning  themselves  to  total 
dependence  on  outside  help.  Unless  they  re- 
ceive aid,  they  will  be  unable  to  plant  new 
crops  or  raise  new  herds  even  if  the  rains 
do  come.  The  Sahel's  fiat  savannas,  which 
once  Supported  the  blue-  and  black-robed 
Tuareg  and  Pulani  warriors,  are  now  empty, 
save  for  the  thousands  of  reddish  brown 
mounds  that  mark  the  graves  of  those  who 
starved.  At  least  100.000  have  died. 

Sbantytown  refugee  camps  have  risen  like 
festering  sco'es  throughout  the  region,  pro- 
viding the  barest  relief  to  half  a  miUlon 
people.  Their  individual  monthly  ration  is 
only  26  lbs.  of  flour  and  4.4  lbs.  of  dried 
milk,  the  nutritional  equivalent  of  about 
one-third  of  the  average  American's  diet.  In 
their  weakened  condition,  disease  has  spread 
quickly.  Typhus,  dysentery,  measles  and  ga^ 
troenteritls  are  rampant.  At  the  teeming 
Lazaret  camp  near  Niamey.  Niger's  capital, 
cholera  threatens  the  15.000  refugees.  In 
Chad,  some  emaciated  nomads  begged  a  U.N. 
official  not  to  send  them  medicines,  plead- 
ing that  death  from  diphtheria  was  quicker 
and  hence  easier  than  the  slower  death  from 
starvation. 

The  drought  has  claimed  an  equaUy  grun 
toll  in  parts  of  Ethiopia.  Provincial  bureau- 
crats kept  the  horrific  dimensions  of  the 
catastrophe  secret  from  Addis  Ababa,  fear- 
ing that  bad  news  would  anger  and  embarrass 
Emperor  Halle  Selassie  and  perhaps  lead  to 
their  own  dismissal.  FinaUy,  last  spring,  the 
number  of  deaths  grew  so  great  that  the 
bureaucrats  had  to  admit  their  existence  and 
ask  for  international  aid.  At  first  the  drought 
seemed  confined  to  eastern  Ethiopia.  But 
a  new  government  survey  uncovered  big 
pockets  of  famine  to  the  south  and  south- 
east of  the  capital.  In  Bale  province  alone 
an  estimated  27,000  cattle,  25.000  sheep  and 
goats  and  500  camels  have  died.  This  study 
only  hints  at  the  true  extent  of  Ethiopia  s 
problems.  Remarked  an  Ethiopian  reUef 
worker:  "The  farther  east  you  go,  the  worse 
it  gets."  Ethiopian  deaths  are  estimated  at 
100.000,  but  no  one  knows  definitely  because 
there  are  no  reUable  population  records. 

Drought  is  not  the  only  enemy.  Rain  can 
be  Just  as  devastating.  When  the  spring  rains 
came  to  Ethiopia  this  March,  they  broke  all 
known  records.  Ten  inches  feU  in  some  sec- 
tions in  three  day  (compared  with  one-tenth 
inch  last  spring) .  The  torrents  washed  away 
vital  crops  and  thousands  of  tons  of  top  soU. 
In  Wallo  province,  worst  hit  by  the  famine, 
the  deluge  swept  away  villages  and  roads, 
overturned  supply  trucks  and  dangerously 
delayed  reUef  efforts. 

CONSPICrOCS    ABSENCE 

An  emergency  worldwide  aid  program  was 
launched  last  jrear  and  has  already  saved 
more  than  1  million  Africans  from  starva- 
tion. Private  and  national  agencies,  coordi- 
nated by  the  PAO,  delivered  about  518.000 
tons  of  grain  to  the  Sahel  and  Ethiopia.  This 
year  770.000  tons  have  been  pledged,  nearly 
half  of  it  by  the  US.  and  significant  amounts 
by  the  Common  Market,  Canada,  the  Soviet 
Union,  Sweden  and  China.  Conspicuously 
absent  from  the  ranks  of  the  generous  are 
the  newly  rich  Middle  East  oU  exporters.  So 
far  they  have  contributed  less  than  1  '\  of 
the  total  aid. 

Though  the  aid  has  been  lifesavlng.  it  has 
not  been  as  effectively  used  as  it  could  be. 
Inefficiency  and  corruption  of  local  bureau- 
crats have  slowed  the  distribution  of  the 
emergency  suppUes.  In  Mall  and  Niger,  offi- 
cials have  diverted  some  of  the  donated  grain 
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to  commercial  channels  for  sale  at  enormoui 
profits.  Much  at  tbe  donated  food  remains 
heaped  high  on  the  docks  where  where  it  Is 
prey  to  rats,  locusts  and  thieves.  The  major 
pro'olem.  however.  Is  logistics.  UJT.  Secre- 
tary-General Kurt  Waldhelm,  after  Inspect- 
ing the  famine  areas  In  February,  reported: 
"I  saw  piles  of  foodstuffs  In  the  capitals  of 
the  drought-stricken  countries,  but  the  gov- 
ernments told  me  they  cannot  ship  it  to 
the  areas  most  afflicted.  Because  of  tiie  lack 
of  roads — It  Is  Just  sand,  everywhere  you  look 
you  have  sand — after  a  relatively  short  time, 
the  trucks  are  not  usable  any  naore." 

OONKET    C&KAVAN3 

With  almost  all  of  the  drought  area  far 
away  from  the  few  raUways,  navigable  rivers 
and  paved  roads,  relief  trucks  have  had  to 
crawl  along  sand  and  dirt  paths  in  desert 
heat.  In  Ethiopia,  some  of  the  neediest  areas 
are  so  deep  in  the  countryside  tb^t-only 
caravans  of  donkeys  and  camels  have  been 
abel  to  reach  them. 

The  weather  is  a  continuing  threat.  Rains. 
If  they  come  at  all  this  year,  are  due  to  arrive 
In  mid -June.  They  could  transform  the  dusty 
Sahel  Into  a  muddy  bog,  making  vehicle 
traffic  Imposolb'e.  FAO  officials  had  hoped 
that  most  of  this  year's  aid  would  be  pre- 
positioned  in  remote  regions  by  June.  How- 
ever, red  tape  ard  a  lack  of  urgency  by 
the  donor  countries  made  shipments  late. 
Most  of  the  gralrs  should  have  arrived  at 
African  ports  by  March,  but  only  £66,000 
tons  had  been  received  by  April.  An  addi- 
tional 170,500  tons  arrlred  last  month,  and 
333,000  tons  are  still  due.  Even  without  local 
Inefficiencies,  it  now  will  be  difficmlt  to  get 
the  food  into  the  needy  areas  before  the 
rains. 

When  the  world  first  discovered  the  di- 
mensions of  the  crisis  last  year,  there  was 
no  time  to  truck  in  msxt  of  the  supplies. 
The  FAO  mobilized  an  airlift  costing  more 
than  (30  million  or  nearly  half  of  wh'it  the 
food  was  wcrth.  Now  FAO  chiefs  fear  that 
an  airlift  may  again  be  needed.  But  increased 
fuel  prices  could  double  the  cost  of  the  op- 
eration, a  cost  ttiat  the  FAO  may  find  the 
donors  UP  willing  to  ur  derwrite. 

Even  if  this  year's  relief  effort  forestalls 
mass  starvation,  the  long-term  outlook  for 
Africa's  hunger  belt  is  at  best  grim.  A 
ministerial -level  conunittee  of  the  Sahellan 
nations  Is  seeking  foreign  grants  of  (700  mil- 
lion to  fund  123  longrange  proje:t5,  such  as 
dams,  reforestation,  transpcrt  networks  and 
rebuilding  of  decimated  herds.  But  the  only 
certain  means  of  guaranteeing  that  the  pres- 
ent catastrophe  will  not  repeat  Itself  lies  with 
populatian  control  rather  than  with  food 
supplies. 

Every  day  the  world's  population  Jumps 
200,000  persons — or  some  75  million  per  year. 
By  the  end  of  the  century,  it  could  total  7 
bUlton — up  from  the  present  4  billion.  To 
feed  these  new  mouths,  the  world  must  pro- 
duce an  additional  30  milUon  tons  at  food 
each  year — an  Increase  of  at  least  2.5%— 
Just  to  maintain  present  per  capita  consump- 
tion levels.  For  the  developing  countries,  that 
is  like  walking  on  a  treadmill.  Although  the 
African  nations  in  the  hunger  belt  have 
boosted  their  food  production  22%  since  the 
early  1030>,  per  capita  consumption  has  ac- 
tually fallen  5%  because  of  Increased  popu- 
lation. By  contrast,  Americans  during  the 
same  period  went  from  eating  118'^  of  their 
basic  energy  requirements  (in  terms  of 
protein)  to  123  "e ,  Soviets  and  East  Europeans 
from  116%  to  12STc.  and  China  from  867o  to 
100  To. 

The  lines  on  the  Malthuslan  chart  are 
ominous:  U  the  present  birthrate  continues, 
someday — perhaps  as  early  as  2026 — there 
will  be  more  people  than  the  earth  can  feed, 
given  Its  present  technology.  Photos  by  earth 
satellites  reveal  that  the  world's  most  pro- 
ductive land  is  already  cultivated,  convenient 
water  sources  already  tapped  and  nearly  all 
grazing    capacity    already    in    um.    Marine 


biologists  worry  that  the  sea,  once  regarded 
as  a  nearly  unlimited  source  of  cheap  protein, 
has  been  over -fished.  To  bring  marginal 
farmland  Into  uae  round  the  world  would  re- 
quire a  massive  investment  beyond  the 
means  of  the  underdeveloped  nations  and 
probably  beyond  the  genercksity  or  adminis- 
trative cooperation  of  the  developed  nations. 
The  "Green  Revolution,"  which  only  a  few 
years  ago  brought  hope  of  agricultural  self- 
sufficiency  to  India  and  other  countries  of 
Asia,  has  already  lost  mv.ch  of  Its  promise. 
The  increase  In  oU  prices  has  noarly  trebled 
the  cost  of  nitrogen  fertUiz«rj  and  of  fuel  for 
irrigation  ptunps  upon  which  the  crops  of 
high-yield  rice  and  wheat  rely.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Asia's  small  farmers  who  once 
enthusiastliall/  sowed  t!:e.r  fields  with  the 
Green  Revolution's  hybrid  strains  are  nsw 
reverting  to  more  traditional  methcds  of  cul- 
tivation. The  harveus  are  smaller  but  much 
les3  dependent  oa  fertilizers,  pssticldes  and 
Irrigation. 

OKE  MEA'^EB  MEAI. 

Indl3,  which  had  been  one  of  the  major 
success  stories  of  the  Green  Revolution,  is 
now  seeking  commodity  aid  from  the  U.S. 
because  inadequate  rains  coupled  with  fer- 
tilizer shortages  reduced  recent  harvests. 
With  perhaps  half  of  Its  600  mUlion  people 
living  at  cr  below  the  subsistence  level — 
eating  no  more  than  one  meager  meal  dally — 
even  a  slight  drop  in  food  production  crn 
have  an  enormous  impact.  If  drought  re- 
turns to  India  this  year,  tens  of  millions  of 
Uvea  will  be  threatened. 

Some  climatolcgists  believe  that  the  earth 
is  experiencing  a  basic  change  in  Its  weather, 
which  could  cause  prolonged  droughts 
throughout  the  hunger  belt.  About  ten  years 
ago,  scientists  began  noting  that  the  high- 
altitude  winds  that  rii-g  the  North  Pole 
have  shifted  south,  changing  weather  pat- 
terns throughout  the  world.  Part  of  India's 
monsoon  rains  are  now  dropping  uselessly 
into  the  ocean.  In  the  past  six  years,  the 
Sahara  has  expanded  100  miles  southward  In 
B3me  places.  Scientists  are  baffled  by  the 
phenomenon,  but  some  suspect  It  may  be 
caused  by  sun  spots  or  increased  carbon 
dioxide  and  dust  in  the  atmosphere,  or  a 
combination  of  both. 

If  vast  parU  of  the  globe  are  actually 
doomed  to  such  drastic  weather  changes, 
then  the  outlook  is  bleak  Indeed.  Political 
unrest  and  even  civil  wars  will  become  more 
likely  as  whole  countries  go  hungry.  In  the 
past  year,  discontent  spurred  by  food  short- 
ages contributed  to  the  sudden  changes  of 
goverrment  in  Niger  and  ThaUand.  and  it 
threatens  the  reign  of  Halle  Selassie  In 
Ethiopia. 

Only  long-range  multinational  planning 
can  cope  with  the  problem.  For  example, 
there  could  be  a  United  Nations-sponsored 
international  birth  control  program,  an  ex- 
pansion of  fertaizer  production,  and  the 
storing  of  adequate  food  reserves  as  a  buf- 
fer against  periodic  poor  harvests.  Members 
of  the  United  Nations  hope  to  consider  those 
proposals  when  they  gather  in  Bucharest 
during  August  for  a  conference  on  popula- 
tion, and  tn  Borne  In  November  for  a  con- 
ference on  food.  Their  task  la  formidable. 
Between  now  and  the  time  they  begin  their 
deliberations,  the  world's  population  will 
have  Increased  by  30  million, 

FoniTEur  Million  Dollaks  nt  IDA  Casorrs 

FOR  DBOT7CHT  RZLIZT  IN  SiZ  SaHEUAM  COUM- 

TKizs  or  Wnmir  Anuca 

The  International  Development  Asaocla- 
tlon.  an  affiliate  of  the  World  Bank,  has  ap- 
proved six  development  credits  tot*Unc 
$14.0  miUion  to  help  finance  a  project  for 
drought  relief  In  the  Sahellan  countrlas  of 


Western  Africa.  The  Individual  credits  will 
be  to  the  Republic  of  Chad  for  $2.0  mil- 
lion, to  the  Rf^utaltc  of  Mall  for  $2.5  million, 
to  the  Republic  of  Mauritania  for  $2.6  mil- 
lion, to  the  Republic  of  Niger  for  $2.0  million, 
to  the  Republic  of  Senegal  for  $3.0  million 
and  to  the  Republic  of  Upper  Volta  for  $2.0 
million. 

The  project  alms  at  helping  people  in 
drought-affected  areas  to  reestablish  their 
8elf-3ufflcle:icy  through  the  redevelopment 
and  improvement  of  their  farms  and  herds. 
With  this  objective  In  mind.  IDA  will  ex- 
tend lines  of  credit  to  each  of  the  six  coun- 
tries for  the  purpose  of  implementing  sub- 
projects.  There  will  be  no  limitation  on  the 
type  of  activity  or  subproject  provided  they 
meet  the  following  basic  criteria:  be  of  a 
drought-affected  area  to  reestablish  their 
productive  base  of  area's  seriously  affe:ted  by 
the  drought,  generate  benefits  quickly,  bene- 
fit a  relatlvelv  large  number  of  people  and 
be  demonstrably  needed  and  supported  by 
the  local  community. 

The  sub-projects  are  likely  to  fall  within 
10  broad  categories:  (1)  rural  water  sup- 
plies and  stock  water  supplies;  (2)  construc- 
tion of  wells  and  tube  wells  as  well  as  earth 
dams  and  dugouts:  (3)  h}-drogeologlcal  in- 
vestigations; (4)  la-d  and  water  develop- 
ment; (5)  livestock  disease  control;  (6)  af- 
forestation and  firebreaks;  (7)  village  ware- 
bovisea  and  grain  storage  facilities:  (8) 
technical  assistance,  surveys  and  studies; 
(9)  project  management  and  (10)  repair  of 
feeder  roads. 

Government  development  banks  will  be 
c'hcsen  in  five  of  the  six  countries  as  the 
agencies  rerponsible  for  financial  adminis- 
tration of  the  IDA  credits.  In  the  sixth  coun- 
try, Mauritania,  the  government's  fiscal  dis- 
bursement and  audit  agency  will  as  as  fi- 
nancial channel. 

Excluding  Upper  Volta,  where  the  arrange- 
ments existing  at  present  under  an  IDA-fl- 
nanced  Rural  Development  Fund  Project 
will  be  used,  management  responsibility  for 
the  projects  will  be  split  between  the  finan- 
cial Institutions  which  will  retain  financial 
cont-M.  the  government's  technical  agencies 
and  departments  responsible  for  executing 
the  investments,  and  a  National  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  which  will  serve  as  the  link 
between  the  financial  institution  and  the 
technical  agencies. 

The  World  Bank  and  the  International 
Development  Association  have  already  made 
41  loans  and  credits  to  the  six  Scthellan 
countries  for  a  total  of  about  $250  mllUon, 
of  which  $46  million  has  been  directed  to  the 
support  of  agriculture  and  livestock  de- 
velopment, $16  mUllon  to  education,  $100 
million  to  transport,  $15  mllUon  to  tele- 
communications, $68  milUon  to  a  mining 
operation  In  Mauritania  and  $9  m'Ulon  for 
various  projects  In  Senegal. 

Tl-.e  IDA  credits  are  for  a  term  of  60  years 
Including  10  years  of  grace.  A  service  charge 
of  %  (rf  1%  wlU  be  added  to  cover  IDA'S 
administrative  ezpensM. 


Mois. — Money  figiires  ar«  axpr—Bed  in  US 
dollar  equivalents. 


BAPTISTS   FOR  LIFE   ATTACK  DIS- 
TORTION OP  MOTHERHOOD 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
Just  had  the  observance  of  th^t  beauti- 
ful day  devoted  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
dignity  of  motherhood.  Mother's  Day.  It 
has  become  one  of  the  cliches  of  politics 
that  every  politician  must  come  down 
foursquare  for  motherhood  as  one  of  the 
key  planks  of  his  political  platform,  for. 
as  everyone  knows,  no  one  1$  acalnst 
motherhood. 

But  lately,  a  false  view  of  motherhood 
has  takoi  root,  a  view  that  looks  upon 
larfe  families  as  undesirable  in  any  caae. 
nils  was  brought  to  my  attention  by  a 
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group  called  Baptists  for  Life,  a  national 
organization  devoted  to  providing  re- 
sources for  those  interested  in  a  Chris- 
tian concern  for  human  life,  whether  im- 
bom,  handicapped,  or  aged.  I  am  a 
Baptist  and  I  am  proud  to  serve  on  the 
advisory  board  of  Baptists  for  Life.  And 
I  was  amazed  when  Baptists  for  Life 
pointed  out  that  the  latest  attack  on 
motherhood  was  coming  from  the  South- 
em  Baptist  Convention  Christian  Life 
Commission.  A  recent  pamphlet  on  the 
so-called  population  explosion  recom- 
mends abortions  and  contraceptives  to 
the  unmarried  as  Christian  practice.  The 
pamphlet  even  goes  on  to  recommend — 
That  mothers  with  large  families  should 
not  be  singled  out  for  praise  on  Mother's 
Day. 

This  astonishing  position  has  been 
roundly  denounced  by  Baptists  for  Life 
In  a  statement  issued  over  the  weekend. 
It  says,  in  part: 

Baptists  for  Life  challenges  this  position 
as  an  insult  to  every  Baptist  mother  whom 
God  has  blessed  with  a  large  family  .  .  . 

The  coordinator  of  Baptists  for  Life, 
the  Reverend  Bob  Holbrook.  says  that  It 
assigns — 

Second-class  status  to  millions  of  Baptist 
mothers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  by  Baptists  for 
Life  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SouTHmM-  Baptist  Attack  on  Mothe&s 
Challenged 

Citing  a  Southern  Baptist  Convention 
Christian  Life  Commission  proposal  to  elimi- 
nate mothers  of  more  than  two  children  from 
recognition  for  Mother's  Day  honors,  Rev. 
Robert  Holbrook,  Coordinator  of  Bi^>tlsts  for 
Life,  and  several  of  his  advisors  called  on 
Baptists  across  the  nation  to  reaffirm  their 
tradition  of  high  regard  for  family  life  and 
the  vcJue  of  the  mother  on  Mother's  Day, 
Sunday,  May  12. 

The  propoeal  to  downgrade  large  famUiee 
surfaced  in  a  pamphlet  of  the  Isauea  and 
Answers  series  issued  by  the  Christian  Life 
Commission,  headquartered  in  Nashville, 
Tennessee.  The  pamphlet,  entitled  "Popula- 
tion Explosion",  calls  on  churches  to  depart 
the  traditional  Christian  observance  of 
Mother's  Day  by  recommending  "that  moth- 
ers with  large  families  should  not  be  singled 
oiut  for  praise  on  Mather's  Day".  Baptists  for 
Life  challenges  this  position  as  an  insult  to 
every  Baptist  mother  whom  God  has  blessed 
with  a  large  family.  "This  is  a  most  un- 
christian study  guide-line  recommendation 
for  churches"  said  Rev.  Holbrook.  "Not  only 
does  it  assign  second-class  status  to  millions 
of  Baptist  mothers,  but  it  calls  for  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  regulate  family  size.  It 
recommends  that  abortion  be  recognized  as  a 
legitimate  method  of  birth  control  and  popu- 
lation regulation." 

Calling  the  pamphlet  "scare  rhetoric 
about  population  growth",  Mrs.  Judy  Fink  of 
Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania,  pointed  out  that 
The  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics 
reported  that  the  1973  birth  rate  was  the 
lowest  in  the  nation's  history.  "Already, 
American  families  produce  on  the  average  of 
1.8  children",  she  stated.  "This  Christian  Life 
Commission  proposal  Is  simply  another  case 
of  male  cJiauvlnism,  and  my  husband,  my  five 
cbUdren  and  1  deeply  reeent  It." 

"This  U  an  insulting  piece  of  propaganda 
to  a  vast  majority  of  Baptist  women",  said 


Mary  EHlen  Felps,  Austin  attorney.  Miss  Felps 
asserted  "I  hope  the  Christian  Life  Commis- 
sion wUl  Issue  an  apology,  not  only  to  moth- 
ers, but  to  all  Baptist  women  who  are  seem- 
ingly expected  to  accept  the  notion  that 
family  life  will  l>e  improved  by  violating 
God's  laws." 

Rev.  Holbrook,  who  testified  in  support  of 
a  Human  Life  Amendment  before  the  Senate 
Sub-Committee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments In  Washington  on  March  7,  said:  "I 
am  sure  most  Baptist  pastors  and  laymen  are 
not  aware  that  their  congregations  are  being 
used  to  promote  the  killing  of  unborn  chil- 
dren, contraception  for  the  unmarried  and 
governmental  control  of  family  size.  Propo- 
sals such  as  those  advocated  in  this  pam- 
phlet are  similar  to  measures  advocated  for 
population  control  by  Edgar  Chasteen,  a 
sociologist  on  the  faculty  of  William  Jewel 
College,  a  Southern  Baptist  institution  in 
Liberty,  Missouri.  Chasteen,  in  his  book. 
Compulsory  Birth  Control  for  All  Americans. 
recommends  mandatory  sterilization  if  fam- 
ilies do  not  limit  themselves  to  two  children. 
"Baptists  will  never  allow  their  freedom  to 
be  taken  away  like  that." 

Noting  the  pro-family,  pro-life  view  was 
omitted  from  the  pamphlet,  Rev.  Morton 
Oliver,  pastor  and  advisor  from  Newport, 
Kentucky,  asked,  "who  is  responsible  for  this 
one-sided  presentation?" 

Rev.  Holbroc^  has  requested  Dr.  Foy 
Vale%jtine,  Executive  Secretary,  Christian 
Life  Commission,  "in  the  spirit  of  fairness 
and  search  for  truth"  to  Issue  another 
pamphlet  using  Baptist  for  Life  advisors  as 
resource  people.  "This  distorted  picture  must 
be  cleared  up  and,  if  not,  the  reasons  why 
Investigated.  All  sides  of  legalized  abortion, 
family  size  and  the  value  of  motherhood  de- 
serve in  airing.  It  serves  no  good  purpose  to 
stifle  a  healthy  interchange  of  Ideas." 

Mrs.  Fink,  who  served  as  an  appointee  of 
Governor  Schaff  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  only 
all-women  panel  ever  seated  to  study  the 
abortion  question,  commented:  "Obviously, 
someone  in  the  pro-abortion  camp  has  gotten 
to  the  Christian  Life  Commission  and  in- 
doctrinated the  members.  This  is  a  common 
finding  among  protestant  church  bodies.  Our 
pro-life,  pro-family  message  reflects  the 
opinion  of  the  people  in  the  pew,  however." 


FIPTTETH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  VIR- 
GINIA STATE  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
MERCE 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  May  9.  1974.  the  Virginia  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  celebrated  the 
50th  Euiniversary  of  its  founding.  Over 
500  members,  friends,  and  distinguished 
guests  were  on  hand  to  bear  witness  to 
the  passing  of  the  first  half -century  of 
the  chamber's  outstanding  efforts — and 
to  rededicate  themselves  to  the  pursuits 
of  a  free  enterprise  system. 

An  impressive  array  of  dignitaries.  In- 
cluding former  Governor  of  Virginia  and 
former  Congressman  from  the  5th  Dis- 
trict William  M.  Tuck,  former  Governor 
of  Virginia  J.  Lindsay  Almond,  Jr.,  and 
former  Governor  of  Virginia  and  present 
Justice  of  the  Virginia  Supreme  Court 
Albertls  S.  Harrison.  Jr.,  saw  the  Honor- 
able Mills  E.  Godwin,  Jr..  Governor  of 
Virginia,  accept  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Virginia  two  tokens  of  esteem  pre- 
sented by  the  State  Chamber's  Execu- 
tive Director  Richard  S.  Gillie,  Jr.:  the 
chamber's  collection  of  over  80,000 
photographic  negatives  and  a  framed 
facsimile  of  the  earliest  known  share  of 
stock  in  the  Virginia  Co.,  as  issued  to  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury  In  1613.  They  were 


equally  fortunate  to  hear  the  Governor 
respond  in  praise  of  the  work  of  the 
State  chamber  of  commerce  and  in  de- 
fense of  private  enterprise. 

I  believe  this  event — though  sym- 
bolic— is  most  noteworthy.  It  represents 
a  recognition  of  the  wholesomeness  of 
free  enterprise  in  Virginia — a  recogni- 
tion by  outstanding  community  and  bus- 
iness leaders  of  our  Commonwealth  of 
the  gains  their  labors  and  the  labors  of 
countless  thousands  like  them  have  made 
for  the  people  in  Virginia.  And  it  repre- 
sents, too,  a  reafiSrmation  of  the  sound 
principles  by  which  our  future  social 
and  economic  growth  must  be  guided. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Governor  Godwin's  address  be  printed 
in  the  Record  and  I  commend  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  message 
they  contain. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Remaps   bt   Gov.   Mills  E.   Godwin,  Jr. 

Mr.  Drewer,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Bryan,  The 
Incomparable  Mr.  Cillls,  Ladles  and  Gentle- 
men: 

I  am  delighted  to  accept  these  priceless 
gifts  from  the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Virginia. 

I  am  certain  that  nowhere  in  the  Com- 
monwealth could  there  be  found  a  collec- 
tion comparable  to  the  60,000  photographic 
negatives  tracing  the  history  of  business 
and  Industry  in  Virginia  through  the  past 
one  half  century. 

If  I  had  any  regrets  they  would  revolve 
around  the  fact  that  this  share  of  stock 
in  the  London  Company,  Issued  originally 
to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  in  1613,  is  only  a 
cc^y. 

Certainly  if  this  were  an  original  share, 
and  still  valid,  its  value  today  would  be 
beyond  any  calculation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  understand  that 
even  if  this  were  an  original  stock  certifi- 
cate, it  would  be  impossible  to  place  a  value 
on  it,  because  it  is  written  in  longhand  the 
amount  of  its  face  value  is  undecipherable. 

I  am  sure  this  was  not  deliberate  on  the 
part  of  the  original  London  ComiMny,  al- 
though it  might  have  been  somewhat  con- 
venient as  things  turned  out. 

Win  Luther  reminds  me  that  all  of  the 
stock  certificates  in  the  London  Con^>any 
were  voided  in  1623  when  Virginia  became  a 
crown  colony. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  king 
had  found  that  the  tobacco  Industry  in  Vir- 
ginia was  so  profitable,  he  thought  he  had 
better  take  it  over. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  if  the  amount  of 
this  certificate  cannot  be  deciphered,  it  la 
probably  a  matter  of  the  handwriting  of  the 
original  scribe.  I  am  advised  by  some  of  my 
staff  members  that  they  have  the  same  prob- 
lem with  some  of  the  Governor's  memoranda. 

In  any  event,  I  know  that  the  certificate 
will  be  a  welcome  and  a  most  Interesting 
addition  to  the  display  of  early  Vlrginiana 
in  the  Old  World  PavUior.  at  Jamestown  Fes- 
tival Park. 

I  suppose  if  we  put  the  Chamber's  statis- 
ticians to  work  they  could  come  up  with  a 
dollar  value  figure  representing  the  accu- 
mulated contributions  to  the  Commonwealth 
by  the  Virginia  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
over  the  past  fifty  years.  But,  again,  the  fig- 
ure would  really  be  meaningless,  because 
there  is  no  way  we  can  measure  In  dollars 
the  initiative,  the  energy  and  the  persuasive 
powers  the  staff  and  the  membership  of  the 
Chamber  over  the  years  have  brought  to  bear 
on  behalf  of  progress  here  in  the  Common- 
weath. 

And  I  am  personally  delighted  that  the  * 
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Chamber  bJts  underlined  In  these  two  gifts, 
and  In  Ita  multimedia  presentation  to  us 
tonlgbt.  the  contribution  of  private  enter- 
prise as  a  concept  and  Its  Individual  repre- 
sentations here  In  Tlrg^la. 

It  Is  not  Tery  popular  In  many  quarters 
today  to  sing  the  praises  of  business  and  In- 
dustry. It  seemn  to  be  more  popular  to  crit- 
icize tbe  profit  motive  and  to  chastise  our 
Incomparable  technology  for  violating  our 
environment. 

And  strangely  enough,  many  vho  are  sing- 
ing this  song  of  criticism  are  themselves  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  prlvat  enterprise  sys- 
tem m  so  many  ways. 

I  don't  think  we  need  to  apologise  In  any 
way  for  our  praise  of  business  and  Industry 
In  Virginia.  They  provide  the  basis  of  our 
entire  economy. 

They  provide  the  Jobs  that  finance  our 
families  and  our  homes  and  apartment 
houses,  and  our  variety  of  material  goods. 

They  support  the  entire  service  segment  of 
the  economy  on  which  so  many  more  homes 
and  families  depend. 

The  technolo^  that  some  of  our  critics 
scorn  has  provided  a  standard  of  living  that 
is  the  envy  of  the  wcvld.  and  technological 
advancement  that  has  been  exported  gener- 
ously to  every  Industrialized  nation  on  this 
earth. 

Business  and  Industry  have  provided  the 
basic  support  for  o\ir  entire  system  of  taxa- 
tion. Which  has  made  possible  the  multi- 
plicity of  public  services  available  to  all  our 
Citizens. 

And  prlvat:  enterprise  has  also  demon- 
strated. I  believe,  a  great  deal  of  responsi- 
bility with  respect  to  pres-ervlng  the  environ- 
ment which  Is  our  common  heritage. 

Certainly  It  will  be  the  engineers  and  the 
technicians  of  Industry  who  finally  provide 
the  means  for  cleaning  up  our  streams,  and 
the  air  arotind  us,  and  provide  a  reasonable 
harmony  between  factorle?  and  our  business 
enterprises  and  the  countryside  in  which 
they  find  themselves. 

I  am  reminded  so  often  as  I  confront  the 
problems  of  Virginia  how  many  times  I  find 
buslnesEmen  and  women,  and  particularly 
Chamber  of  Conunerce  members,  volunteer- 
ing their  services  In  helping  to  find  solirtlons. 

Quite  frankly,  I  can  think  of  no  more  ex- 
citing half  century  for  Virginia  and  the 
South  than  the  one  which  the  State  Cham- 
ber of  Commsrce  brings  to  a  close  this  year. 

As  your  staff  so  ably  pointed  out,  the 
Chamber  began  with  its  effort  to  get  Virginia 
out  of  the  mud.  Looking  today  at  Virginia's 
highway  system,  we  can  hardly  Imagine  that 
such  a  time  ever  was. 

In  this  half  century,  Virginia  and  the 
South  have  ceased  to  be  the  nation's  Num- 
ber 1  economic  problem  and  have  become 
the  nation's  Number  1  area  of  economic 
growth. 

And  just  as  Important  In  my  judgment, 
Virginia  and  the  South  have  managed  to 
preserve,  through  an  unprecedented  pros- 
perity, the  principles  of  living  that  have  been 
associated  with  cur  area  since  Colonial  times. 

As  I  say  to  the  many  couples  I  am  asked 
to  congratulate  on  fifty  years  of  marriage.  In 
this  day  and  age  It  la  a  major  accomplish- 
ment for  any  institution  to  merely  exist  for 
half  a  century. 

But,  at  the  Sims  time,  its  growth  In  stat- 
ure and  in  Influence  and  on  compiling  a  rec- 
ord of  progre-s  on  which  we  can  look  back 
with  pride,  Is  Indeed  worthy  of  our  recogni- 
tion and  our  respect. 

I  thank  you,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Virginia,  for  these  magnificent  gifts  and  for 
the  opportunity  to  express  once  again  my 
admiration  for  your  organization  and  the 
men  and  women  who  hav»  contributed  so 
much  to  ita  succeaa  over  the  years. 


SOLID  WASTE  DISPOSAL 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania 
adopted  a  resolution  calHng  for  action 
at  the  Federal  level  to  meet  the  growing 
problems  of  solid  waste  disposal.  The 
resolution  calls  for  the  ICC  to  reduce 
freight  rates  for  the  shipment  of  scrap 
iron  and  steel  as  an  incentive  to  recycle 
these  materials.  Also,  the  resolution  calls 
for  action  by  the  U.S.  Congress  to  legis- 
late programs  to  encourage  the  re- 
cycling of  scrap  iron  and  steel. 

I  have  sent  this  resolution  to  the  ICC, 
the  Federal  Energy  Office,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  During  this  time 
of  energy  and  material  shortages,  the 
advantages,  not  only  economically,  but 
in  savings  of  materials  in  short  supply, 
of  an  effective  recycling  program  are 
great.  Soiator  Mansfuld  and  I  are 
drafting  legislation  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Domestic  Needs 
and  Economic  Foresight.  This  Commis- 
sion would,  in  evaluating  various  seg- 
ments of  our  economy,  make  recommen- 
dations to  correct  existing  or  forecasted 
imbalances  in  our  system.  This  Commis- 
sion would  comment  on  situations  such 
as  that  described  in  the  resolution.  This, 
I  believe,  -would  be  preferable  to  deal- 
ing with  several  agencies  on  the  same 
subject. 

I  commend  this  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  Pennsylvania  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  for  consideration  in  the  devel- 
opment of  related  legislation.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  resolution  be  printed  In  the 
Recosd. 

There  being  no  objectioin.  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECoao,  as  follows: 

In  the  Senate  Pennsylvania  reoognlzes  the 
rapidly  growing  problem  of  solid  waste  dis- 
posal. It  also  recognizes  that  much  of  what 
is  termed  waste  could  be  reclassified  as  re- 
cyclable material.  In  this  category  la  scrap 
iron  and  steel. 

Major  steps  have  already  been  taken  to  re- 
cycle many  paper  products.  Too  Uttle  has 
been  done,  however,  toward  scrap  Iron  and 
steel  because  of  freight  rates  set  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  that  are 
considerably  higher  than  the  rates  set  by 
the  ssmie  commission  for  hauling  virgin  ore. 

Many  regions  in  the  Commonwealth  are 
plagued  by  unsightly  and  troublesome  auto 
graveyards,  Thousands  of  rusting  car  bodies 
and  other  scrap  Items  are  Ignored  as  poten- 
tial so\n^:e8  of  recyclable  iron  and  steel  be- 
cause freight  rates  and  depletion  allowances 
favM-  the  mining  of  virgin  ore. 

The  development  of  recycling  programs 
to  use  available  resources  and  preserve  oth- 
ers Is  Imperative  to  the  future  well-being  of 
this  Commonwealth,  but  Federal  recognition 
of  the  dlscrlmiratcry  imbalance  In  favor 
of  continued  depletion  of  natural  resources 
la   a   itecessary   first   step:    therefore    be    It 

Resolved.  {The  House  of  Repre$entaUvea 
coTicvrring) .  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  me- 
morialize the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  pass  legislation  encouraging  the  recycling 
of  scrap  iron  and  steel  and,  further, 
memorlaltae  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mlaaton  to  re-evaluate  its  policies  regarding 
freight  rates  of  all  recyclable  materials  which 
OQiuld  be  used  In  lieu  of  raw  materials:  and 
be  It  further 


Retolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  presiding  ofllcera  of  each 
House  of  Congress  of  tbe  United  States  and 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
Pennsylvania  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  members  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commisitnn 


NATIONAL  WUTKl'l'XON  POLICY 

Mr.  McGOVEiRN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  S^ect  Comnuttee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs  Is  presently  studying 
the  question  of  national  nutrition  policy. 
The  ccKumittee's  initial  preparation  for 
its  hearings  on  this  subject  on  June  19, 
20.  and  21  will  be  published  this  week. 
They  are  working  papers  entitled  "Na- 
tional Nutrition  Policy,"  and  "Guide- 
lines for  a  National  Nutrition  Policy." 

Eich  day  it  becomes  more  apparent  to 
me  that  the  development  of  a  national 
nutrition  policy  is  of  Immediate  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States.  Today  we  face 
hard  choices  regarding  our  food  supply; 
choices  that  will  affect  all  Americans  and 
literally  billions  of  people  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  world.  We  can  only  hope 
to  be  wise  in  reaching  these  decisions, 
and  our  wisdom  is  dependent  upon  our 
knowledge  of  the  components  of  our  own 
and  the  world's  nutritional  needs.  To 
properly  compile  and  evaluate  the  facts 
of  these  needs,  we  must  have  a  coordi- 
nated and  far  reaching  national  nutri- 
tion policy. 

The  need  for  such  a  policy  Is  clearly 
demonstrated  by  a  report  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  Monday,  May  13,  1974,  by 
Edwin  L.  Dale.  Jr.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows: 

FORKICN  APTEALa  FOB  FOOD  RaIBX  PBICS 

Spccteb  Hkrk 
(By  Edwin  L.  Dale  Jr.) 

Wabhimoton.  May  12. — The  United  States 
Okjvernment  is  slowly  approaching  <an  agonis- 
ing decision  on  whether  to  give  away  more 
food  to  nations  approaching  starratloa  at 
the  risk  of  startmg  a  new  surge  of  food  prices 
at  home. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  L.  Bute  rec- 
ognizes that  there  are  problems  Involved  in 
Increasing  aid,  but  does  net  believe  they  are 
Imminent  because  of  the  enomMus  Anaerl- 
can  harvest  in  prospect  fcr  this  year. 

Mr.  Bute  said  in  an  interview  that  the 
larger  crops  would  permit  some  increase  in 
food  aid  In  the  coining  la  months,  above 
what  bad  been  planned,  without  any  im- 
portant impact  on  domestic  prioes.  Other 
ofllclals  are  less  confident,  particularly  In 
the  light  of  the  possibility  of  large  requests 
for  food  from  India. 

In  the  background  is  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger,  who  favors  more  food  aid,  for  for- 
eign-policy as  well  as  humanitarian  purposes. 
No  immediate  decisions  are  expected. 

"There's  no  doubt  that  the  situation  poces 
a  grave  potential  dilemma."  said  Oary  L. 
Seevera.  the  member  of  the  President's  Coun- 
cil of  Boonomlc  Advisers  who  deals  with  agri- 
cultural matters,  and  who  emphasized  the 
crucial  Importance  of  food  prices  to  the  gen- 
eral level  of  consumer  prioes  this  year  and 
nsKt. 

Mr.  Beavers  supports  Mr.  Bute's  view  that 
sons  >d.littonal  aid  wlU  be  posalbls  above 
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what  had  been  planned,  but  adds,  "It  all  de- 
pends on  the  magnitude." 

There  have  been  some  estimates  that  India 
alone  may  need  to  import  five  miUlon  tons 
or  more  of  food  grain,  mainly  wheat,  because 
of  a  poor  crop  and,  now.  In  addlton.  a  short- 
age of  fertilizer  for  the  new  crop.  This  would 
amount  to  nearly  10  per  cent  of  the  expected 
record  wheat  crop  here,  though  this  country 
would  presumably  not  be  the  only  source  of 
the  food. 

BUT2    REMAINS    CONFmENT 

Mr.  Butz,  while  confident  for  the  year 
ahead,  does  not  dismiss  the  problem,  par- 
ticularly Iti  the  light  of  the  continued  growth 
of  the  world  population. 

"Pood  tugs  at  your  heartstrings,"  he  said. 
"I  am  positive  that  our  body  politic  is  not 
gomg  to  permit  starvation  any  place  on 
earth,  no  matter  what  people  may  think 
about  other  aspects  of  foreign  aid." 

The  problem  arises  because  of  a  radical 
change  in  the  United  States  agricultural  sit- 
uation in  the  last  two  years.  It  was  relatively 
easy  In  1966  and  1967  to  give  vast  food  aid 
to  India  because  there  were  large  Govern- 
ment stocks  of  wheat  and  other  foods.  New 
those  stocks  have  disappeared.  For  the  first 
time  In  more  than  two  decades,  there  are 
virtually  no  Government  held  reserve  stocks. 

This  means  that  any  additional  food  aid 
above  the  relatively  modest  amount  of  $1- 
billlon  planned  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1  would  require  the  Government  to  go 
into  grain  markets  as  a  buyer.  The  effect 
would  be  to  raise  prices,  cr  at  least  to  check 
a  downward  movement  of  prices. 

PRICES   HAVE   SLID 

There  has  been  a  dramatic  decline  in  the 
prices  of  all  the  main  farm  crops  and  prod- 
ucts since  late  February.  Wheat,  for  example, 
has  dropped  from  above  96  to  less  than  $3.50 
a  bushel  in  trading  in  the  commodity  msu"- 
kets,  in  anticipation  of  the  huge  1974  har- 
vest. These  declines — which  include  ccrn, 
soybeans,  cattle  and  hogs — hold  out  the 
major  hope  for  a  slovrtng  of  the  nation's 
inflation  later  this  year. 

Any  nation  can  buy  United  States  food 
for  dollars  at  any  time.  The  problem  is  that 
some  are  running  out  of  dollars  and  other 
hard  currencies,  in  part  because  of  the  jump 
in  the  price  of  the  oil  they  import.  Some  30 
countries  with  a  population  of  nearly  one 
billion — newly  termed  the  fourth  world — 
have  been  identified  by  the  World  Bank  and 
others  as  particularly  hard  hit  by  higher 
prices  for  oil,  food  and  fertilizer. 

Mr.  Butz  will  be  a  hard  bargainer  If  some 
of  these  nations  ask  for  food  on  what 
amounts  to  a  giveaway  basis.  He  pointed  out 
that  "hunger  is  relative — if  your  larder  Is 
empty,  you  cut  back  some."  He  and  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
which  administers  foreign  aid  will  also  take 
a  close  look  at  how  a  requesting  nation  is 
spending  its  available  dollars. 

"Perhaps  some  of  these  countries  might 
consider  cutting  back,  for  example,  on  their 
imports  of  our  motion  pictures,"  Mr.  Butz 
said. 

BURDEN-SHAKING  8UCCESTKD 

Mr.  Butz  also  emphasized  strongly  his  view 
that  other  wealthy  nations,  even  if  they 
are  not  themselves  food  exporters,  should 
share  part  of  the  burden  through  such  de- 
vices as  the  world  food  program  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization,  a  specialized 
agency  of  the  United  Nations. 

More  food  aid,  if  it  is  decided  upon,  would 
be  provided  under  ao-year-old  Public  Law 
480 — also  known  as  Food  for  Peace — and 
would  not  require  additional  authorization 
or  appropriation  by  Congress  this  year.  It 
was  originally  enacted  as  a  way  of  getting 
rid  of  the  huge  American  farm  surpluses. 

Andrew  J.  Malr,  who  coordinates  food  aid 
for  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, iUustrated  how  drastically  things  have 
changed.  Last  winter,  it  was  necessary  to  pur- 
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chase  soybean  oil  in  the  market  to  meet  some 
Food  for  Peace  commitments;  he  said  in  an 
mterview  that  "we  agonized"  as  the  market 
prices  jiggled  up  and  down,  knowing  that 
the  Government's  purchases  would  Influence 
the  already  high  price.  But  this  was  no 
problem  when  there  were  surplus  stocks. 

WHEN  CUTBACKS  HIXPED 

Last  year,  Mr.  Malr  said,  the  problem  was 
so  acute  that  when  disasters  arose  in  Bangla- 
desh and  Pakistan,  scheduled  foOd-ald  ship- 
ments to  such  countries  as  South  Kcrea  and 
Indonesia  were  cut  back  so  that  the  total 
shipments — and  hence  the  market  pressure 
at  home — would  not  be  Increased.  That  was 
the  way  the  Pakistani  and  Bengali  needs 
were  met  without  running  up  domestic 
prices  even  further. 

This  year,  according  to  Mr.  Butz,  there 
will  be  more  flexibility  because  of  the  like- 
lihood of  the  huge  crops,  which,  in  turn, 
are  the  result  of  a  Government  decision  to 
release  all  available  acreage  for  planting. 

Mr.  Kissinger  pledged,  in  a  speech  in  the 
United  Nations  last  month,  a  "major  ef- 
fort" to  Increase  United  States  food  aid  this 
year,  but  he  gave  no  specific  figures.  Actu- 
ally, there  will  be  some  Increase  in  tonnage 
terms  In  any  event,  because  of  the  lower 
grain  prices. 

The  dollar  amount  of  the  program  fcr  fis- 
cal 1975,  as  currently  set  at  $1 -billion,  is  al- 
most the  same  as  In  fiscal  1974,  but  If  cur- 
rent prices  continue,  this  money  will  buy 
more  wheat  and  rire  and  vegetable  oil  than 
last  year. 


NOMINATION  OP  MRS.  DOROTHY 
DEVEREUX  TO  THE  FEDERAL 
COUNCIL  ON  AGING 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  the  recent 
nDmination  by  President  Nixon  of  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Devereux  to  the  Federal  'Coun- 
cil on  Aging  brings  great  honor  to  the 
State  of  Hawaii.  Having  known  Mrs. 
Devereux  for  many  years,  I  am  aware  of 
her  extensive  service  in  our  island  com- 
munity as  a  volunteer  worker  in  many 
organizations  and  as  en  elected  legis- 
lator in  the  Hawaii  Territorial  and  State 
Legislature.  Because  of  her  considerable 
experience,  she  is  eminently  qualified  as 
a  member  of  this  Coimcil  and  will  con- 
tribute substantially  to  its  effectiveness 
in  determining  future  national  policies 
in  Aging. 

The  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Seventh  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  recently  adopted  a  resolution 
congratulating  Mrs.  Devereux  and  com- 
mending her  for  past  services  and  her 
appointment  to  the  Federal  Council  on 
Aging. 

I  offer  Mrs.  Devereux  my  own  warm 
congratulations  and  ask  tmanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

H.R.  No,  476 
Rouse  resolution  congratulating  Mrs.  Doro- 
thy L.  Devereux  upon  her  appointment  to 
the  new  Federal  Council  en  Aging. 
Whereas,   Mrs.   Dorothy  L.   Devereux  has 
recently  been  appointed  to  the  new  Federal 
Council  on  Aging;  and 

Wliereas,  Mrs.  Devereux  was  one  of  fifteen 
persons  throughout  the  nation  who  were 
named  to  the  Council  on  Aging  by  President 
Nixon;   and 

Whereas,  Mrs.  Devereux  Is  a  registered 
nurse,  having  matriculated  at  the  California 
Lutheran  HosplUl  School  of  Nursing  and  the 
University  of  Chicago  Lylng-ln  Hospital;  and 


Whereas,  Mrs.  Devereux  has  a  wealth  of  ex- 
perience In  caring  for  the  physically  handi- 
capped and  aged  as  well  as  an  understanding 
of  human  needs  and  emotions,  which  are  es- 
sential for  the  position;  and 

Whereas,  she  has  served  en  numerous 
councils  and  committees  dealing  with  pub- 
lic health,  the  handicapped  and  vosational 
rehablUltation.  which  include  serving  as  tv.e 
past  president  of  tl-.e  Women's  Auxiliary  of 
the  Hawaii  Medical  As-o:lntlon,  membership 
In  the  Oahu  Society  for  Crippled  Children 
and  Adults,  the  Oahu  Health  Council,  the 
National  Advlscry  Council  on  Vocational  Re- 
habllltatlcn.  chairwoman  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Hawaii  Division  on  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation,  the  President's  and 
Governor's  Commltte»s  on  th-;  Emrloyment 
of  the  Handlcap-ed,  and  the  State  Compre- 
hensive Health  Plan  Advlscry  Council:   and 

Wheresis,  Mrj.  Devereux  has  s?n-ed  in  tl-.e 
political  are.-ia  as  a  member  of  tl-e  Terri- 
torial House  of  Representatives  In  1958,  f^e 
State  House  of  Representatives  from  1959 
to  1972,  and  the  Constitutional  Convention 
In  1968;  and 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Council  on  Aging  Is 
fortunate  in  acquirirg  a  member  with  such 
a  wide  range  of  experience;  now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Seventh  Legl:lature  of  the  State  of 
Hav/all,  Regular  Session  of  1974,  that  it  here- 
by congratulates  Mrs.  Dorothy  L.  Devereux 
upon  her  appointment  to  the  new  Federal 
Council  on  Aging,  and  does  wlFh  her  Aloha 
and  best  wishes  in  her  new  position;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved  that  duly  certified  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  transmitted  to  Mrs.  Dorothy  L. 
Devereux  and  to  the  Senlr  U-8.  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  the  Honorable  Hiram  L. 
Fong. 


NO  AID  FOR  SAIGON 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  A  most 
sensitive  and  sensible  observer  of  polit- 
ical and  economic  events  in  South  Viet- 
nam is  Diane  M.  Jones  who  spent,  along 
with  her  husband,  Michael,  2'/^  years  in 
South  Vietnam  as  the  American  Friends 
Service  representative.  She  also  associ- 
ated with  the  Quaker  rehabilitation 
project  in  Quong  Ngal  in  central  Viet- 
nam. After  returning  from  her  last  stay 
in  South  Vietnam,  she  testified  before 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee on  Foreign  Operations.  She  made  a 
detailed  and  eloquent  plea  for  the  United 
States  to  stop  subsidizing  the  Thieu 
regime. 

She  concluded: 

American  economic  aid  is  doing  very  little 
to  help  the  common  people,  but  is  doing 
much  towards  maintaining  a  politically  in- 
transigent and  domestically  unresponsive 
government  in  Saigon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Diane 
Jones'  testimony  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Testimony  or   Dianx  M.   Jonbs  on  Sootr 

VirrNAM  Economic  Am,  Mabcr  28,  1B74 

My  name  Is  Diane  M.  Jones.  I  am  testify- 
ing today  on  behalf  of  the  Friends  Commit- 
tee on  National  Legislation,  whose  policies 
are  made  by  Friends  appointed  from  twenty- 
two  Friends'  Yearly  Meetings  and  ten  other 
Friends'  organizations,  but  which  does  not 
purport  to  speak  for  all  Friends. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Subcommittee  for  this 
opportiuUty   to  share  my   experiences  and 
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views  as  you  consider  the  Administration's 
request  for  supplemental  funds  of  (54  mil- 
lion for  economic  aid  to  South  Vietnam  for 
fiscal  year   1974. 

Along  with  my  husband,  Michael  Jones,  I 
have  spent  3>4  years  In  South  Vietnam, 
serving  as  Saigon  representative  for  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee,  asso- 
ciated with  the  Quaker  rehabilitation  proj- 
ect In  Quang  Ngal.  In  central  Vietnam.  We 
have  lived  In  Vietnam  for  two  periods:  first, 
from  August  1970  through  October  1972,  and 
more  recently  from  October  1973  until  early 
February  1974.  While  in  Vietnam  I  learned 
to  speak  Vietnamese,  which  I  believe  helped 
me  inunensely  in  understanding  the  people 
and  the  extremely  complex  situation  there. 

As  a  result  of  my  experiences  in  Vietnam, 
In  particular  my  most  recent  po8t-"ceaseflre" 
experience,  I  wish  to  testify  to  this  com- 
mittee against  an  increase  or  even  a  contin- 
ued high  level  of  American  economic  aid  to 
the  Saigon  government. 

The  principle  of  substantial  economic  aid 
for  South  Vietnam  Is  suppKirted  by  many 
well-intentioned  Americans  as  a  way  of  help- 
ing to  repair  a  society  which  has  suffered  the 
ravages  of  twenty-five  years  of  bloody  war- 
fare. However,  my  own  observations  and  my 
conversations  with  Vietnamese  people  dur- 
ing my  recent  visit  have  led  me  to  conclude 
that,  for  the  most  part,  American  aid  Is  not 
humanitarian,  that  It  does  not  reach  the 
people,  and  fiuthermore  that  no  economic 
aid  administered  solely  through  the  govern- 
ment In  Saigon  can  have  the  effect  of  heal- 
ing the  wounds  of  war  in  Vietnam. 

Today  I  will  limit  my  remarks  solely  to  the 
largest  portion  of  aid  that  USAID  labels  as 
strictly  "humanitarian,"  namely,  aid  to  refu- 
gees. I  will  attempt  to  relate  to  the  subcom- 
mittee only  my  direct  personal  experiences  In 
this  regard. 

The  American-supported  program  for  refu- 
gees in  South  Vietnam  now  has  basically  two 
major  components,  both  aimed  at  removing 
refugees  from  refugee  camps:  (1)  moving 
them  back  to  their  home  areas,  under  the 
"Return  to  Village"  program,  and  (2)  moving 
them  to  new  areas  under  the  "Resettlement" 
program.  Last  December  and  January  I  was 
able  to  visit  a  number  of  both  "Retvim  to 
Village"  and  "Resettlement"  sites  in  a  num- 
ber of  provinces. 

"Return  to  Village."  The  conditions  I  found 
in  the  Return  to  Village  camps  I  visited  were 
appalling.  In  the  first  place,  despite  the 
name,  these  camps  looked  nothing  like  vil- 
lages, but  like  concentration  camps,  some 
of  them  totally  surrounded  by  barbed  wire 
or  bamboo  stake  fences,  with  tall  military 
watchtowers  on  the  perimeters.  In  camps  in 
Quang  Trl.  Quang  Nam,  and  Quang  Ngal 
provlncea,  I  learned  that  people  were  not 
allowed  beyond  the  camp  boundaries,  except 
during  certain  hours  of  the  day,  for  example, 
between  7  a.m.  and  5  p.m.  The  inhabitants 
of  theoe  camps  had  to  register  with  camp 
officials  when  they  left  and  when  they  re- 
turned. 

m  Xuyen  Phuoc  camp  In  Quang  Nam  prov- 
ince, I  talked  extensively  with  a  government 
official,  who  told  me  his  Job  was  political  con- 
trol of  the  population.  This  official  was  a 
member  of  the  "Rural  Development"  Corps, 
which  Is  also  an  American-funded  and  ad- 
vised program.  He  showed  me  stacks  of  pic- 
tures, one  picture  of  each  family  In  the  camp, 
posing  In  front  of  an  antl-oommunlst  slogan 
and  a  portrait  of  President  Thleu.  He  said 
that  he  had  to  check  daily  each  family 
against  their  family  portrait  to  see  If  anyone 
bad  entered  or  left  the  camp  without  regis- 
tering with  tbe  camp  officials.  He  told  me 
that  any  resident  who  desired  to  move  away 
from  the  camp  must  have  written  permission 
from  tbe  camp  authorities  and  must  report 
again  to  the  local  police  upon  reaching  his  or 
ber  destination.  If  anyone  disappeared  with- 
out asking  permission  he  said,  the  person's 
family  could  be  arrested. 

Tbe  political  control  In  tbe  Return  to  Vil- 


lage camps  I  visited  has  a  strong  Impact  on 
living  standards.  Because  inhabitants  were 
allowed  outside  the  camp  only  between  fixed 
hours  of  the  day,  because  in  some  cases  they 
held  to  viralk  a  long  way  to  reach  their  farm 
land,  or  In  other  cases  had  no  farm  land 
available  to  them,  they  could  not  support 
themselves  adequately.  For  example,  at  Cam 
Thanh  Return  to  Village  camp  in  Quang 
Nam  province,  villagers  told  me  that  they 
could  not  grow  anything  because  all  of  their 
fSLTmland  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  "cease- 
fire" line,  and  that  the  Saigon  government 
troops  gucu'dlng  the  camp  would  not  allow 
them  to  go  back  and  farm  their  land,  even 
during  the  daytime.  At  the  time  I  visited, 
people  In  that  camp  were  eating  chopped 
banana  tree  stalk  and  were  fearful  of  starva- 
tion in  the  coming  weeks.  We  interviewed 
the  village  chief  of  that  camp  and  he  ac- 
knowledged that  the  camp  residents  all 
wished  to  go  back  to  their  original  farm  land, 
but  "They  cannot,"  he  told  us,  "because  the 
communists  are  out  there."  We  asked  him 
why  the  villagers  were  brought  to  such  a 
miserable  camp  in  the  first  place.  His 
straightforward  answer  svuprlsed  me:  "The 
reasons  for  setting  up  this  camp  were  more 
strategic  than  humanitekrlan,"  he  said. 

"Strategic"  seemed  to  me  a  very  apt  de- 
scription for  the  "Return  to  VUlage"  camp- 
sites I  saw.  A  close  friend  of  mine  described 
to  me  a  "Return  to  Village"  camp  on  the 
Batagnan  peninsula  In  Quang  Ngal  province, 
where  his  elderly  parents  now  live.  When 
the  Paris  peace  Eigreement  was  signed,  his 
parents  were  living  in  their  home  village 
area,  which  was  at  the  time  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Gov- 
ernment. Two  months  later  Saigon  govern- 
ment troops  shelled  the  area,  moved  in, 
rounded  up  the  people  into  a  barbed -wire 
enclosure,  and  called  It  a  "Return  to  Village" 
camp.  A  Saigon  government  outpost  was  es- 
tablished concurrently  with  the  camp. 

THE  RESETTLEMENT  PKOGBAM 

The  second  thrust  of  the  n.S. -aided  Saigon 
government  program  to  deal  with  refugees 
is  the  "Resettlement"  program.  Refugees 
from  areas  which  are  contested  or  controlled 
by  the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ment are  being  encouraged  by  the  Saigon 
government  to  resettle  in  new  areas,  in  camps 
or  new  villages  which  are  controlled  by  Sai- 
gon. Under  this  program  large  numbers  of 
refugees  are  now  being  moved  from  central 
Vietnam  to  provinces  in  the  South,  including 
Blnh  Tuy  and  Long  Kbanb.  Oovenunental 
promises  to  the  new  settlers  are  many  but 
they  often  fall  short  of  fulfillment.  We  met 
settlers  in  Blnh  Tuy  province  who  bad  been 
waiting  seven  months  for  tbe  government  to 
dig  the  wells  it  bad  promised  to  dig  and 
clear  the  farmland  it  had  promised  to  clear. 
We  met  women  settlers  in  Dong  Den  camp, 
also  in  Blnh  Tuy,  who,  despite  government 
promises,  bad  had  to  clear  by  hand  the  plots 
of  land  for  their  own  bouses.  Like  tbe  gov- 
ernment's representative  at  the  camp,  they 
bad  no  idea  when  their  futxire  farmland 
would  be  cleared  out  of  the  thick  Jungle. 

Stories  of  large-scale  corruption  in  tbe 
system  are  widespread  and  believable  when 
one  sees  tbe  conditions  in  those  camps  and 
talks  with  the  inhabitants.  Tbe  American 
adviser  In  Blnh  Tuy,  whose  main  duty  was 
to  advise  tbe  resettlement  program,  told  me, 
for  example,  that  corruption  was  one  reason 
why  land  was  not  being  cleared  for  tbe  set- 
tlers. He  said  the  Saigon  Resettlement  office 
was  paying  out  110  thousand  piastres  per 
hectare  to  VECCO  C<Mporatlon,  a  UB_AJ.D.- 
supported  organization,  for  clearing.  They 
were  then  subcontracting  the  Job  to  someone 
else,  who  was  In  turn  subcontracting  the  J'^b 
again.  When  the  contract  got  down  to  the 
actual  people  who  were  clearing  the  land, 
there  was  only  4S.0O0  piastres  per  hectare 
left,  and  the  bulldoeer  operators  did  not  feel 
it  was  worth  their  while.  Tbe  same  American 
adviser  reported  finding  corruption  in  rloe 


distribution.  Tbe  Saigon  headquarters  was 
paying  top  market  price*  for  good  rice,  but 
the  people  were  receiving  the  lowest  quality — 
that  which  is  usually  used  as  animal  feed.  A 
Catholic  priest  who  has  worked  with  new 
settlM^  told  me  that  In  a  well-digging  opera- 
tion with  which  he  was  familiar,  fully  90% 
of  the  funds  from  Saigon  were  raked  off  the 
top  before  they  reached  the  diggers.  One  of 
the  women  we  spoke  with  In  Dong  Den  camp, 
sitting  sadly  on  the  dirt  fioor  of  her  half- 
finished  bamboo  house,  said,  "You  foreigners 
send  a  lot  of  money  to  Vietnam  for  pro- 
grams like  this  one,  but  we  people  get  only 
what  trickles  through  the  fingers  of  the  gov- 
ernment officials." 

In  the  Resettlement  plan,  as  in  the  Re- 
turn to  Village  program,  questions  of  mili- 
tary strategy  often  seem  to  take  priority  over 
consideration  for  the  welfare  of  the  refugees. 
The  American  adviser  In  Blnh  Tuy  told  me 
in  January,  1974,  that  the  arec  for  the  Dong 
Den  resettlement  camp  was  taken  over  from 
the  "V.C."  after  the  Peace  Agreement  was 
signed.  Saigon  goveriunent  troops  newly  en- 
camped near  the  resettlement  site  confirmed 
his  statement.  He  added  that  he  hoped  for 
the  settlers'  sake  there  wouldn't  be  any  fight- 
ing but  he  wouldn't  be  surprised  If  the 
"V.C."  tried  to  retake  the  area,  which  they 
considered  theirs. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Conunlttee  a  report  dated  January  27, 
1974,  to  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Refugee 
Affairs.  On  page  16  is  reprinted  a  letter  by 
a  U.S.  embassy  officer  describing  the  "Re- 
settlement" program  in  the  area  which  I 
have  Just  been  referring  to.  He  writes:  "Tbe 
people  wUl  move  into  areas  that  were  pre- 
viously considered  marginal,  thus  secure  tbe 
area,  improve  movement  and  security  along 
major  routes  of  communication,  develop  the' 
agriculture  and  economic  situation  in  the 
province  and  bring  economic  viability  to  the 
country  as  a  whole."  This  letter  clearly  indi- 
cates the  importance  which  strategic  con- 
siderations are  given  In  the  administering 
of  our  "humanitarian"  aid  programs  for 
refugees. 

In  summary,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  to 
this  subcommittee  the  overwhelming  weight 
of  opinion  among  Vietnamese  people,  Includ- 
ing religious  and  political  leaders  with  whom 
we  spoke,  that  American  economic  aid  is  do- 
wns' very  little  to  help  the  common  people, 
but  is  doing  much  toward  maintaining  a 
politically  intransigent  and  domestically  un- 
responsive government  in  Saigon.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  you  what  was  to  me  an 
extremely  Impressive  conversation  I  bad  with 
a  Buddhist  monk  In  January.  I  had  Just 
been  on  a  visit  with  two  American  friends  to 
two  of  the  Return  to  Village  campsites  I 
mentioned  above,  places  where  people  were 
living  In  conditions  of  near  starvation.  Re- 
turning that  evening  to  the  pagoda,  which 
was  a  center  for  gathering  emergency  food 
supplies  for  the  camps,  I  said  to  the  bead 
monk:  "If  these  two  friends  of  mine  were 
members  of  tbe  U.S.  Congress  and  saw  tbe 
conditions  in  those  camps  they  would  prob- 
ably go  back  to  Washington  and  recom- 
mend an  increase  In  U.S.  economic  aid."  The 
monk  became  visibly  agitated  when  I  said 
this.  He  glared  at  me  and  asked:  "Are  you 
planning  to  go  back  to  America  and  ask  for 
more  American  aid  for  Vietnam?"  I  threw 
tbe  question  back  to  him  and  asked  what  he 
would  recommend.  "I  am  a  Buddhist  monk," 
be  said,  "and  my  first  concern  mvist  be  for 
tbe  welfare  of  my  followers — the  people  who 
live  in  those  camps.  If  American  aid  Is  con- 
tinued, they  will  continue  to  live  In  those 
camps.  If  it  is  stopped,  eventually  tbe  gov- 
ernment will  be  forced  to  allow  them  to  go 
back  to  their  homes.  They  will  be  hungry 
for  a  few  months  until  their  first  rice  crop 
comes  In,  then  tbey  will  be  all  right.  The 
only  tnily  humanitarian  thing  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress can  do  Is  to  stop  the  support  that  keeps 
tboM  camps  in  operation." 

I  acknowledge,  and  I  am  sure  that  most 
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members  of  this  subcommittee  share  the 
concern,  that  tbe  United  States  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  offer  help  to  millions  of  Viet- 
namese civilians  who  have  suffered  ?o  much 
through  the  endless  years  of  war.  However. 
I  believe  that  most  Vietnamese  would  agree 
with  me  that  our  highest  priority  at  this 
point  should  be  in  committing  ourselves 
to  making  a  working  peace  in  Vietnam,  that 
Is,  committing  ourselves  to  use  the  only  tool 
for  peace  at  our  dlposal,  the  Paris  Peace 
Agreement.  As  long  as  we  continue  pouring 
vast  amounts  of  economic  and  military  aid 
Into  the  South  (up  to  86 'c  of  total  Saigon 
costs),  thereby  maintaining  one  of  the  two 
South  Vietnamese  parties  to  the  complete  ex- 
clusion of  the  other,  we  are,  by  any  reason- 
able interpretation,  violating  Article  4  of  the 
Peace  Agreement,  which  prohibits  U.S.  In- 
tervention in  the  Internal  affairs  of  South 
Vietnam.  We  are  also  making  It  much  harder 
for  the  two  South  Vietnamese  parties  to  come 
to  any  understanding  with  each  other. 

I  urge  this  committee  to  consider  all  aid 
requests — this  supplemental  request  as  well 
as  the  $474  million  Increased  celling  for 
South  Vietnam  military  aid  and  the  upcom- 
ing and  very  large  Fiscal  Year  1975  military 
and  economic  aid  requests — in  the  light  of 
what  should  be  our  principal  objective  In 
South  Vietnam,  namely,  implementing  the 
Paris  Peace  Agreement. 


GASOLINE    SHORTAGES— 1920    AND 
1973 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
all  heard  the  old  expression  "There  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun."  Wayne  Sar- 
gent, the  publisher  of  the  Nashville  Ban- 
ner, recently  used  this  title  on  a  very  in- 
teresting article.  It  traced  the  history 
and  progress  of  the  energy  crisis — not 
the  one  we  have  just  experienced,  but  the 
one  in  1920.  I  think  my  colleagues  will 
And  some  very  Interesting  parallels  be- 
tween the  episode  of  the  1920's  and  those 
of  1973  and  1974. 

Mr.  Sargent  goes  a  step  further  to  also 
mention  how  that  energy  crisis  was 
solved — through  allowing  the  market- 
place to  determine  what  was  needed,  and 
what  was  desired.  I  think  we  can  all 
learn  something  from  this  excellent  piece 
of  work,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Reoord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Gasoline  Shortages — 1920  and  1973 

For  tbe  past  six  months,  we've  been  read- 
ing a  lot  of  discouraging  news  about  the 
energy  crisis. 

It  is  therefore  somehow  reassuring  to  learn 
from  Richard  N.  Farmer,  writing  In  the 
February  Issue  of  "Business  Horizons",  that 
It  happened  before,  albeit  not  on  as  wide- 
spread a  national  basis. 

Farmer  went  back  to  the  year  1920,  to 
quote  from  another  publication  called 
"Automotive  Industries".  The  parallels  with 
today's  news  are  amazing.  There  were  stories 
about  the  extent  of  the  gas  shortage;  back- 
grounders why  tbe  shortage  had  been 
known  to  be  coming  for  some  time;  argu- 
ments and  doubts  whether  the  shortage  was 
contrived  or  real;  scapegoats  blamed  from 
the  President,  to  Congress,  to  major  oU  com- 
panies; rationing  was  suggested;  government 
investigations  were  launched;  substitutes  for 
gasoline  were  sought;  the  automotive  indus- 
try was  blamed  for  wasteful  engines;  Ore- 
gon, hardest  hit  now  was  hardest  hit  then 
because  It  was  at  the  end  of  the  distribution 
line. 

Here  are  selected  quotes  by  Farmer  from 
"AutomotlTe  Industries"  in  1920: 

June  17.  page  1,410:  ~Tbe  first  official  not* 


of  warning  that  oil  demand  was  overtaking 
supply  was  sounded  a  dozen  years  aigo,  but 
only  within  the  last  few  months  has  that 
note  swollen  into  a  chorus.  Rising  prices  have 
led  to  the  rediscovery  of  tbe  law  of  supply 
and  demand  .  .  .  the  heavy  draft  now  being 
made  upon  our  accumulated  stores  of  oil — 
more  than  10  per  cent  gone  In  nine  months — 
tells  the  story  that  we  are  living  beyond  our 
means." 

June  17.  page  1,436:  "All  of  Oregon  Is  suf- 
fering from  a  gasoline  shortage.  In  some 
parts  of  the  State  it  has  become  so  acute 
that  business  is  crippled  ane  food  production 
Is  threatened.  Psissenger  car  operation  has 
ceased  entirely  or  motor  frel  Is  sold  in  one 
and  two  gallon  lots.  Even  dealers  and  garages 
are  on  a  10-gallon  a  day  allowance. 

"The  situation  Is  not  quite  so  acute  In 
Portland  but  strict  rationing  measures  have 
been  adopted.  Commercial  cars  are  given  only 
75  per  cent  of  tank  capacity  and  passenger 
cars  only  10.  Some  dealers  and  motorists 
have  been  Inclined  to  scent  a  plot  to  increase 
gasoline  prices." 

June  24,  page  1,444:  "W.  E.  Lay,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  said  the  statement 
that  more  than  250,000  gallons  of  gasoline 
are  wasted  every  day  through  leaky  and 
badly  adjusted  carburetors  is  under  the 
truth." 

August  5,  page  296 :  "The  time  has  come  .  .  . 
to  build  engines  that  Instead  of  making  from 
7  to  12  miles  a  gallon  of  gasoline  will  make 
20  to  30  miles  on  the  same  amount. 

June  24,  page  1,479:  "The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  has  endorsed  the  bUl  introduced 
In  the  Senate  for  the  promotion  of  world- 
wide search  for  oil  under  Government  super- 
vision. His  letter  points  out  that  the  au- 
thorization of  a  special  corporation  for 
exploration  of  oil  fields  abroad  wUl  supple- 
ment the  diminishing  supply  in  this  country." 

July  8,  page  94:  "Charges  that  the  oU  com- 
panies are  responsible  for  the  gasoline 
shortage  with  specific  Instances  of  alleged 
discrimination  In  distribution  of  gasoline, 
are  contained  In  a  report  Just  made  to  the 
Dealers  Motor  Car  Association  of  Oregon  by  a 
special  committee  named  to  Investigate  and 
take  steps  to  relieve  the  shortage." 

July  22,  page  195:  "A.  V.  Storer.  Secretary 
of  the  Citrus  Belt  Automotive  Trades  Associ- 
ation (California),  is  sending  letters  to  all 
members  embodying  his  views  on  the  subject 
of  placing  gasoline  under  commission  super- 
vision. 'No  country  In  the  world  today,'  he 
says,  'is  so  motorized  and  so  dependent  upon 
gasoline  as  is  the  United  States.  This  nec- 
essary commodity  should  be  In  the  hands  of 
commissions  with  pwswer  to  regulate  its  sales 
and  profits.' " 

July  22,  page  195:  "After  an  exhaustive  In- 
vestigation of  the  gasoline  shortage  In  this 
state  (California),  Robert  W.  Martland.  sec- 
retary of  the  California  Automobile  Trade  As- 
sociation, declares  he  has  found  no  evidence 
to  substantiate  the  statements  made  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  association,  June  5, 
that  the  shortage  was  a  fictitious  one." 

Aug.  25,  page  443:  "It  is  alleged  tbe  inves- 
tigation (in  California)  also  revealed  that 
tbe  shortage  of  gasoline  was  fictitious  and 
due  to  manipulation.  Allegations  are  made 
that  the  refineries  created  tbe  shortage  by 
shipping  gasoline  from  Los  Angeles  to  north- 
ern parts  of  the  state  and  then,  after  waiting 
until  the  price  advanced,  bringing  It  back 
again  for  sales  purposes." 

Aug.  19,  page  306:  "Further  promise  of  an 
increased  gasoline  supply  Is  contained  In  the 
statement  of  Clay  Tallman,  commissioner  of 
the  General  Land  Office,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  that  more  than  6.000  applications 
for  leases  under  the  new  oil  leasing  act  bave 
been  filed.  Pioneers  In  tbe  oU  industry  who 
were  loath  to  take  advantage  of  tbe  new 
legislation  have  manifested  a  change  of  mind 
with  prices  of  gasoline  climbing." 

Sept.  2,  page  494:  "Through  development 
of  the  Devonian  shale  with  Its  crude  oU  con- 
tent  and   valuable   by-producta,    tbe   FaUs 


Cities  of  Ohio  possess  a  means  of  becoming 
one  of  the  leading  Industrial  centers  of  the 
United  States,  according  to  Prof.  H.  A.  Buerk, 
New  Albany,  Ind.,  superintendent  of  schools." 

Oct.  12.  page  504:  "Assurances  have  been 
given  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  that  the  fanci- 
ful tales  concerning  ultimate  failure  of  the 
automobile  Industry  through  exhaxistlon  of 
gasoline  supplies  will  be  undertaken  In  an 
effort  to  stimulate  production,  encourage 
economy  and  restore  ccnfldence." 

Nov.  4,  page  496:  "Kansas,  now  the  great- 
est wheat  producing  state,  may  become  the 
greatest  manufacturer  of  motor  fuel  from 
wheat  straw,  thus  adding  to  the  farmers 
income  and  utilizing  a  product  of  the  soil 
which  is  now  virtually  wasted,  according  to 
J.  C.  Mohler,  secratary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture." 

What  happened  after  1920?  Researcher 
Farmer  went  on  to  1921  to  find  out: 

1.  A  recession  developed.  Income  dropped, 
prices  fell,  and  demand  for  all  commodi- 
ties diminished.  Auto  sales  stayed  up  the 
first  half  of  1920  then  plunged  and  there  was 
less  demand  for  gasoline. 

2.  Technology  came  to  tbe  rescue.  Cata- 
lytic eracklng  of  crude  oU  was  developed  and 
the  yield  per  barrel  of  crude  doubled. 

3.  Higher  prices  brought  more  production. 
Marginal  operators  produced  as  gasoline 
prices  hit  37  cents,  which  1920  figure  con- 
verts to  about  a  $1  a  gaUon,  1974  price  levels. 

4.  The  product  mix  changed.  Kerosene,  a 
big  seller,  declined.  Gasoline  production 
went  up  21  per  cent.  Crude  production  went 
up  18  per  cent.  Gasoline  quality  declined 
for  a  while,  but  the  1920  car  couldn't  teU 
the  difference. 

5.  Imports  doubled  from  1919  to  1920.  most 
of  It  from  the  Tamplco  field  In  Mexico. 

6.  Inventories  dropped  from  a  34-day  sup- 
ply In  October.  1919  to  a  23-day  supply  in 
1920,  same  month. 

Finally,  Mr.  Farmer  speculates  how  1920 
relatss  to  today's  problems : 

Another  technological  breakthrough  Is  not 
likely,  but  possible;  prices  will  go  up;  we 
face  government  Investigations;  the  oil  shale 
still  Is  there  and  the  Alaskan  north  shore 
pool  Is  new;  buyers  are  more  keenly  Inter- 
ested In  cars  that  get  20-30  mUes  a  gallon; 
the  total  demand  In  1920  was  one-twelfth  of 
today's  demand,  thus  solutions  must  be  12 
times  as  potent;  crude  oil  from  the  cheap 
and  easy  places  has  been  exploited  so  fu- 
ture production  will  be  tougher. 

Still,  It  all  provides  a  bint  that  as  tbe 
nation  outlasted  goldfish  eating  and  will  out- 
live streaking.  It  has  coped  with  a  gasoline 
shortage  before  and  will  do  so  again. 


SOLID    WASTE— A    NEGLECTED 
NATIONAL  RESOURCE 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  28, 1  introduced  S.  3277,  a  bill  de- 
signed to  encourage  full  recovery  of  en- 
ergy and  resources  from  solid  waste.  This 
goal  is  of  ever  increasing  nationtd  im- 
portance for  a  number  of  reasons. 

Of  prime  concern  over  the  past  year, 
the  energy  shortage  which  has  so  threat- 
ened our  Nation  could  be  assuaged  if 
municipalities  would  manage  their  solid 
waste  more  economically  and  more  efB- 
ciently.  Electricity  can  be  produced  and 
resources  such  as  steel  smd  aluminum — 
both  of  which  require  large  amounts  of 
energy  in  their  manufacturing — may  be 
recovered  if  our  cities  utilize  modem  day 
solid  waste  treatment  technology. 

In  short,  incineration  smd  land-flll  dis- 
posal techniques  are  antiquated,  wasteful 
solutions  to  our  Nation's  solid  waste 
problems.  Sensible  management  of  our 
national  resources,  and  a  responsible  at- 
titude toward  energy  conservation  de- 
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mand  that  we  take  a  closer  look  at  how 
we  are  handling  solid  waste,  which  is  in 
fact  a  very  important  neglected  national 
resource. 

Mr.  Presid^jtt,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  ailartlcle  in  the  May  13  issue 
of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  which  il- 
lustrates these  points  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Unitkd  Statks  Finds  a  Rich  Ri»oukce: 
Th*  Nation's  Tbash  Pilk 

For  cities  that  find  there's  no  land  left 
tot  garbage  dumps,  there's  an  answer:  Re- 
cycling plants  that  produce  rexjsable  ma- 
terials and  energy,  too. 

Cities  from  Baltimore  to  San  Diego  are 
racing  to  exploit  one  of  the  nation's  most 
plentiful,  yet   neglected  resources — trash. 

Within  the  130  million  tons  of  municipal 
solid  waste  generated  in  the  UB.  last  year, 
there  was  enough  unused  energy  to  light 
the  country  for  a  year.  If  aU  the  waste 
paper,  aluminum,  steel  and  glass  had  been 
recycled,  it  would  have  saved  milliona  of 
trees  and  billions  of  tons  of  other  virgin 
resources,  from  iron  to  oil. 

After  years  of  Ignoring  this  potential, 
urban  bureaucracies  are  swinging  into  ac- 
tion. This  has  touched  off  a  "resource  recov- 
ery" boom  that  promises  to  alter  America's 
traditional  ways  of  looking  at  what  it  throws 
away. 

A    MATTKK    OF    NZED 

Why  the  big  Interest  now?  Simple:  Cities 
are  faced  with  a  two-way  squeeze  that  can 
only  get  worse.  On  the  one  hand,  energy  sup- 
plies are  increasingly  tight,  and  on  the 
other,  there  is  a  growing  lack  of  cheap 
land  needed  to  bury  refuse. 

To  ease  both  these  problems,  innovative 
waste -disposal  alternatives  are  being  ex- 
plored. 

Trash  heaps  are  becoming  sources  of  fuel 
for  sale  to  bard-pressed  utilities.  As  prices 
of  materials  rise,  recycling  efforts  are  turn- 
ing out  to  be  an  attractive  way  to  defray 
skyrocketing  costs  of  disposal.  What's  more, 
every  ton  of  refuse  that  U  recycled  is  one 
less  ton  that  somehow  must  be  disposed 
of  by  the  local  sanitation  department. 
Says  Arsen  Damay,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency's  top  expert  on  solid 
waste: 

"No  city  is  going  to  get  rich  doing  this, 
but  it  sure  can  cut  down  on  disposal  costs. 
In  addition,  it  Just  happens  to  be  environ- 
mentally so\ind  .  .  .  using  every  bit  of 
potential  in  the  waste  stream  before  re- 
sorting to  land  fill." 

Of  the  variety  of  technologies  now  being 
rushed  into  operation,  probably  the  most 
widely  adopted  approach  makes  use  of  solid 
waste  as  a  fuel.. 

These  systems  range  from  old-style  In- 
cinerators that  use  waste  heat  to  air-con- 
dition or  beat  nearby  buildings,  to  high- 
technology  projects  that  break  down  the 
molecules  of  organic  material,  producing  oil 
at  synthetic  gas  as  the  end  product. 

This  is  bow  one  increasingly  popular  sys- 
tem operates:  Trash  is  passed  throvigh  a 
shredder,  reducing  the  flow  to  small  pieces. 
By  using  forced  air  or  water,  the  heavier 
materials — usually  the  metals,  glass,  rocks 
and  clay — are  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  refuse. 

What  is  left  becomes  the  new  "fuel  from 
trash,"  composed  of  shredded  paper,  textiles, 
wood,  plastic,  food  scraps,  rubber,  and  yard 
wastes  such  as  grass  and  leaves.  It  is  a  low- 
cost,  low-polluting  fuel  with  a  beat  value 
roughly  half  that  of  coal.  It  can  be  stored, 
shipped  or  burned  at  will. 

From  the  heavier  materials,  which  make 
up  30  per  cent  of  the  average  weight  of  trash, 
most  advanced  systems  will  separate  at  least 
the  ferrous  metals.  These  can  be  picked  out 


with  an  electromagnet.  More  sophisticated 
systems  envision  stUl  further  separation, 
pulling  out  and  sorting  glass,  as  well  as 
such  nonferrous  metals  as  aluminum. 

ST.  LOUIS  LEADS 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
along  with  Union  Electric  and  the  city  of 
St.  Louis,  is  operating  one  of  the  nation's 
most  successful  projects  using  this  approach. 

This  3.3-miUlon-dollar  sjrstem  handles 
about  200  tons  of  refxise  dally.  Shredded 
trash  Is  burned  with  pulverized  coal  to  gen- 
erate electricity. 

After  two  years'  experience  with  the  dem- 
onstration plant.  Union  Electric  has  decided 
to  feed  trash  from  the  entire  city  and  six 
nearby  counties  In  Missouri  and  Illinois  into 
a  similar  plant  with  40  times  the  capacity. 

Capable  of  handling  7.000  to  8,000  tons  of 
refuse  per  day,  the  new  St.  Louis  project  will 
cost  nearly  70  million  dollars  and  is  ex- 
pected to  be  ready  for  its  first  load  in  mld- 
1977.  Officials  estimate  that  the  processed 
trash  will  generate  roughly  6  per  cent  of 
the  utility's  power  output. 

The  city  of  Chicago  plans  to  build  a  13.5- 
mllUon-doUar  facility  that  will  handle  about 
3,000  tons  of  trash  a  day.  The  plant  is  ex- 
pected to  produce  sufficient  shredded  refuse 
to  replace  5,300  tons  of  low-sulphur  coal  per 
week,  generating  enough  electricity  to  serve 
60,000  homes. 

REGIONAL  SOLUTION  « 

Many  smaller  towns  are  Joining  together 
for  a  regional  solution  to  their  waste-disposal 
problems.  Combustion  Equipment  Associates 
has  built  a  plant  near  East  Bridgewater  and 
Brockton,  Mass.  The  company  has  contracted 
with  communities  in  a  10  to  3S-mile  radius 
to  bring  their  garbage  to  the  new  lO-mllllon- 
dollar  disposal  faculty.  The  towns  pay  a 
dumping  fee. 

Combustion  Equipment  shreds  the  trash, 
separatee  it,  and  sells  the  lighter  material 
as  fuel.  Ferrous  metals  are  sold  as  scrap  and 
the  rest  is  disposed  of  in  a  land  fill.  This 
plant  has  been  operating  since  last  autumn, 
handling  1,200  tons  of  trash  daily. 

Connecticut  Is  trying  to  regionalize  waste 
disposal  for  the  entire  State.  The  first  of  its 
facilities,  near  Bridgeport,  wiU  be  able  to 
handle  up  to  1,800  tons  of  trash  a  day  and 
should  be  operating  in  less  than  two  years. 

By  1980.  If  all  goes  according  to  plans, 
Connecticut  officials  estimate  that  the  State 
and  local  governments  will  have  saved  up 
to  100  million  doUars  in  capital  expenditures 
and  that  60  per  cent  of  the  refuse  generated 
wlU  be  recovered  as  energy  or  materials.  Air 
pollution  in  Connecticut — caused  by  open 
dumps  and  old  incinerators — will  be  cut  by 
80  per  cent  and  land  needed  for  sanitary- 
fill  (q>erations  wUl  be  reduced  by  SO  per 
cent. 

TAILOKED     SOLUTIONS 

More  and  more  of  the  waste-dLaposal  solu- 
tions being  planned  are  products  of  local 
expertise,  tailored  to  the  needs  of  a  par- 
ticular city. 

Memphis,  Tens.,  for  exaii4>le,  caUed  upon 
the  clvll-englneerlng  department  of  Memphis 
State  University  for  help  with  its  problems. 

Says  Dr.  John  W.  Smith,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  engineering : 

"It's  not  so  much  for  the  resource  re- 
covery potential  that  we're  going  to  one  of 
these  systems,  but  because  we  don't  have 
land  fill  any  more.  It,  of  course,  has  tremen- 
dous Bide  benefits,  but  that's  not  why  we've 
adopted  this  approach." 

The  Memphis  plant  is  expected  to  handle 
1,000  tons  of  refuse  a  day,  which  is  atx>ut 
96  per  cent  of  the  city's  load.  Trash  will  pro- 
vide Memphis  with  an  estimated  8  per  cent 
of  its  electrical  needs.  Dr.  Smith  says  the 
plant  should  be  ready  by  1977  and  will  cost 
about  10  million  dollars. 

Using  still  more  advanced  technology,  the 
Monsanto  Envlro-Chem  Systems,  Inc.,  with 
backing  from  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  is  building  a  1,000-ton -per -day  plant 
in  Baltimore  to  turn  trash  Into  synthetic  gaa. 


"Pyrolysis"  involves  putting  organic  mate- 
rial under  beat  and  pressure  in  a  near-vac- 
uum. It  creates  rapid  decomposition  of  the 
waste  into  gas.  Revenues  from  sale  of  scrap 
metal,  glass  and  the  synthetic  gas  win 
amount  to  1.6  milUon  dollars  a  year  for 
Baltimore,  according  to  preliminary  esti- 
mates. The  plant  is  to  go  into  operation  this 
autumn. 

A  200-ton-per-day  facility,  also  using  py- 
rolysis, is  under  construction  in  San  Diego 
County,  Calif.  This  plant — a  Joint  venture 
of  the  EPA  and  the  Oarrett  Corporation — 
will  produce  fuel  oil  to  generate  electricity. 

It  is  this  type  of  technology,  plus  the  num- 
ber of  large  corporations  that  are  getting 
involved  with  their  own  research  and  devel- 
opment efforts,  that  has  experts  in  the  field 
excited. 

Says  one  consultant  in  resource  recovery: 
"When  you've  got  big  companies  Uke  Union 
Carbide,  Raytheon,  Grumman,  Continental 
Can,  Browning-Ferris,  and  Black-Clawson 
all  working  to  put  out  new  systems  that 
recover  energy  and  recycle  materials — you 
know  they've  spotted  what  promises  to  be 
a  huge  market." 

The  fact  that  a  growing  number  of  cities 
will  be  extracting  energy  from  their  trash 
is  good  news  for  those  working  to  recycle 
steel,  aluminum  and  glass.  It  may,  however, 
create  problems  in  the  business  or  recycling 
paper,  one  of  the  best  established  methods  of 
reclaiming  a  basic  resource. 

PAPER 

Energy -recovery  systems  depend  on  paper 
to  keep  heat  output  as  high  as  possible. 
If  more  and  more  cities  burn  old  newspapers 
and  cardboard,  instead  of  selling  it  to  a  sec- 
ondary materials  dealer,  then  recycling  of 
paper  may  continue  to  decline  as  it  has  been 
doing  since  World  War  n. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  says 
that  in  pulling  newspapers  and  cardboard 
from  an  average  load  of  refuse,  10  per  cent 
of  the  heat  potential  will  be  lost.  But  even 
this  small  reduction  could  make  waste  fuel — 
a  marginal  economic  proposition  to  begin 
with — a  less  appealing  option  for  many 
cities. 

Officials  at  the  American  Paper  Institute 
say  their  member  firms  can  save  energy 
and  virgin  materials,  as  well  as  cut  down  on 
pollution  of  air  and  water  by  recycling  as 
much  paper  as  they  can  get.  They  fear  the 
surge  in  these  new  waste-disposal  systems 
viU  only  hurt  efforts  to  step  up  recycling 
and  ease  the  paper  shortage. 

Today  more  than  100  U.S.  cities  require 
their  citizens  to  separate  and  bundle  news- 
papers and  cardboard  for  special  pickup,  but 
these  are  not  cities  that  depend  on  trash 
to  generate  electricity. 

STEEL 

For  those  striving  to  recycle  metals  and 
glass,  the  energy-recovery  approach  is  ideal. 
These  heavier,  noncombustlble  materials 
have  to  be  separated  fitxn  the  trash  anyway. 

At  this  point.  It  Is  a  relatively  simple 
second  step  to  extract  the  ferrous  metals 
with  an  electromagnet.  These  can  be  sold 
as  scrap. 

Only  about  30  cities  In  the  U.S.  now  bave 
a  system  for  collecting  this  scri^,  but  as  the 
high-technology  plants  go  Into  operation  in 
the  years  ahead,  greater  recycling  is  ex- 
pected. 

About  70  percent  of  the  ferrous  metals  in 
trash  are  steel  cans  and  the  recovery  rate 
for  reuse  has  been  poor.  Of  the  5  million 
tons  of  steel  cans  that  enter  the  nation's 
dumps  each  yetir,  only  about  70,000  tons  are 
now  saved  for  recycling. 

ALUmNUM 

Nearly  all  the  aliuninum  that  is  recovered 
from  consumer  use  is  the  result  of  industry 
programs  that  encourage  people  to  bring  alu- 
minum cans  to  recycling  centers.  More  than 
2,000  of  these  ocUectlon  centers  are  operating 
today,  recovering  roughly  10  percent  of  th« 
^umlnum  beading  for  the  trash  heap. 

BavlroninentaUsta  regard  recycling  of  alu- 
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iT>l""m  and  steel  as  especially  important.  The 
use  of  virgin  resources  in  producing  these 
materials  consumes  far  greater  energy  than 
when  they  are  made  from  secondary  sources. 

GLASS 

Recycling  of  glass  also  depends  almost  en- 
tirely on  volunteer  collection  efforts.  Once 
the  12  million  tons  of  glass — mostly  bottles — 
reaches  the  dump,  little  can  be  done  to  pull 
it  from  the  waste  sre&m  and  sort  it  by  colors 
In  preparation  for  use  in  making  new  bottles. 
The  technology  exists,  but  the  economics  are 
unfavorable. 

Some  of  the  most  successful  volunteer  re- 
cycling programs  for  glass,  aluminum,  and 
paper  have  been  In  towns  and  small  cities. 
These  often  are  commimities  that  have  no 
need  for  high-technology  disposal  systems 
because  they  still  have  lots  of  land  in  which 
they  can  bury  their  trash. 

Local  officials  are  realizing  that  source 
separation  of  trash  results  in  savings  to  the 
city  either  In  sale  of  the  materials  or  simply 
because  the  garbage  trucks  have  to  haul  less 
trash. 

The  most  dramatic  progress  in  utilizing 
the  potential  of  refuse  Is  expected  to  be  In 
major  metropolitan  centers.  Looking  ahead, 
Mr.  Darnay  summarized  the  views  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency: 

"In  the  next  five  years,  peoples'  garbage 
[dUfK»al|  bills  are  going  up.  And  if  you  plot 
that  trend  next  to  what  fuel  prices  and  ma- 
terials prices  are  likely  to  be,  I'd  say  we're 
going  to  see  a  lot  of  cities  turning  to  re- 
source-recovery systems  in  the  years  ahead. 
It  Just  makes  sense." 


OP  THEE  I  SING 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  the  political  and  economic 
problems  of  our  Nation  have  drained  the 
optimism  of  many  an  American,  I  be- 
lieve we  ought  to  take  a  moment  to 
regain  spirit  and  strength  to  meet  these 
challenges.  We  ought  to  recount  the 
many  blessings  we  enjoy  and  be  thank- 
ful for  the  wealth  that  is  rart  of  our 
country's  heritage. 

Today's  New  York  Times  carries  an 
article  written  by  Msgr.  Vincent  A.  Yzer- 
mans,  who  is  pastor  of  the  St.  Rose  of 
Lima  Church  in  Preeport,  Minn.  This 
column,  entitled  "Of  Thee  I  Sing,"  in  an 
almost  poetic  fashion  captures  the  es- 
sence of  that  vitality  and  confidence 
that  have  enabled  the  American  people 
to  survive  and  prosper  in  the  face  of 
war  and  poverty. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  collea- 
gues in  the  Senate,  smd  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Of  Thee  I  Sino 

(By  Vincent  A.  Yzermans) 
Freeport,  Minn. — I  am  a  poor  Uttle  rich 
boy.  I  didn't  grow  up  In  the  slums  of  Chicago 
or  the  ghetto  of  New  York.  I  was  a  poor  boy 
without  even  knowing  that  I  was  poor.  I 
grew  up  on  the  west  side  of  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
not  too  far  from  the  home  of  F.  Scott  Fitz- 
gerald and  across  the  Mississippi  from  the 
mansion  of  James  J.  Hill,  the  financier  and 
railway  promoter. 

I  was  poor  and  so  were  all  my  friends.  But 
we  reaUy  didn't  know  it.  When  you  come 
to  think  of  it,  however,  we  were  rich  In  so 
many  ways.  I  suppose  today  we  would  have 
qualified  for  relief.  Father,  however,  would 
never  accept  so  humiliating  an  offer.  We 
caddied  at  the  Somerset  Country  Club  and 
earned  sixty  cents  tot  eighteen  holes  from 
some   tight   old   skinflint   and   seventy-five 


cents  from  the  president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank. 

So  we  lived  and  grew  and  enjoyed  every 
moment  of  it.  There  were  the  sneak  swims 
In  Lake  Pickerel  along  the  Mississippi, 
picnics  at  Antler's  Park  In  nearby  Lakeville, 
and  a  game  of  "kick  the  can"  on  an  early 
spring  evening.  When  we  were  reckless  and 
daring  we  would  snitch  apples  from  a  neigh- 
bor's backward.  We  were  poor,  but  we  never 
realized  how  poor  we  were. 

Going  to  the  market  was  like  going  to  the 
state  fair.  There,  mother  would  buy  peaches 
and  pears,  cabbages  and  potatoes.  We  were 
always  embarrassed  when  she  haggled  with 
the  farmer  over  an  extra  dime  or  quarter. 
We  really  didn't  realize  in  those  days  how 
much  a  quarter  meant. 

We  lived  through  Prohibition  and  the  De- 
pression without  knowing  what  was  going  on. 
Uncle  Walter,  Uncle  Charlie  and  Dad  were 
always  brewing  up  something  in  the  base- 
ment, but  it  was  a  mystery  to  us.  We  lived 
through  the  Second  World  War  and  sang 
about  RoBle  the  Riveter  and  Fighting  G.I. 
Joe. 

We  rejoiced  at  the  Truman  victory  In  1948 
and  smiled  at  the  grandfather  Image  of  the 
Presidency  in  the  nlneteen-fifties.  We  went 
to  school  and  did  our  homework.  We  didn't 
protest  or  march  or  carry  placards.  Work  and 
study  were  part  of  the  American  ethic  that 
we  were  expected  to  live  by. 

We  listened  to  Guy  Lombardo  playing  at 
Jones  Beach  and  Tommy  Dorsey  from  the 
Aragon  Ballroom.  We  were  glued  to  the  radio 
to  hear  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  fireside  chats 
and  were  frightened  by  the  rantlngs  of  Fa- 
ther Charles  E.  Coughlln. 

We  were  Mldwestemers  and  proud  of  It. 
Anything  the  other  side  of  Chicago  was 
"East"  and  Oordle  Wangler  was  the  hero  of 
the  neighborhood  because  he  went  all  the 
way  to  Chicago  for  the  1933  World's  Fair.  We 
were  not  Establishment;  in  fact,  we  had  a 
deep  suspicion  of  Easterners.  We  were  Irish, 
German,  Polish,  Italian,  French -Canadian, 
Jewish  and  Swedish.  We  were  Protestants  of 
so  many  varieties  that  not  even  Heinz  could 
keep  up  with  us.  We  were  Roman  Catholics 
with  all  the  traditional  markings.  Catholic 
schools,  fish  on  Friday.  And  then  there  was 
the  social  outcast:  he  didn't  belong  to  a 
church,  he  couldn't  tell  you  when  his  par- 
ents or  grandparents  came  to  the  United 
States  and  he  liked  going  to  school.  But  we 
were  Americans  and  proud  of  it. 

We  created  a  new  spirit,  a  new  culture,  a 
new  way  of  life.  We  were  popvUists  without 
knowing  It,  and  only  in  later  life  did  we  learn 
about  WUllam  Jennings  Bryan  and  Bob  La- 
FoUette.  With  all  our  sins  and  all  our  faults, 
we  were  stUl  a  religious  people.  We  did  not 
cotton  to  the  loose  living  of  the  "gangster" 
cities  of  the  East.  We  s\iffered,  of  course,  but 
we  were  a  proud  people.  We  never  hung  our 
dirty  linen  on  the  front  lawn. 

America  lives.  It  is  In  your  heart,  my  heart. 
It  is  m  the  schools,  the  homes,  the  neighbor- 
hoods, the  churches,  the  institutions  that 
we,  and  most  of  aU  our  parents,  created. 

America  lives.  It  is  found  In  a  poor  boy 
with  a  piece  of  homemade  bread,  a  young 
girl  squeezing  a  nickel  for  the  Satxirday 
Matinee.  It  is  found  in  the  farms,  the  small 
villages,  the  great  cities  that  have  made  our 
nation  exceptional  in  the  pages  of  history. 

America  lives.  Go  to  Germany.  Go  to  Italy. 
Go  to  Greece.  Go  anywhere.  Then  come 
home.  Then  you  know  the  meaning  of 
"Home,  Sweet  Home." 


SAFEGUARDING  SPECIAL  NOCLEAR 
MATERIALS 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  recently  completed  a 
survey  on  all  aspects  of  the  problem  of 
safeguarding  commercial  nuclear  mate- 
trials  from  theft  and  subsequent  manu- 
facture Into  terrorists'  bombs.  The  sur- 


vey, "Safeguarding  Special  Nuclear  Ma- 
terials," by  Warren  H.  Donnelly.  Senior 
Specialist  In  Conservation — Energy — is 
intended  as  an  "issue  brief"  for  the  new 
computer  system  being  developed  by  the 
Library  to  speed  the  flow  of  vital  infor- 
mation to  Congress. 

At  present,  few  oflQces  in  Congress  are 
linked  to  the  new  computer  system.  Be- 
cause of  the  timeliness  and  importance 
of  the  nuclear  safeguards  problem,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  this  report  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  so  that  Congress  and  the  ■ 
public  can  be  kept  currently  Informed,  t 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  RmiCOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  comment  on  one  item  in  the  report.  It 
is  a  reference  to  an  article  in  the  May  6, 
1974,  issue  of  Weekly  Energy  Report  re- 
porting that  AEC  Commissioner  Kriegs- 
man  has  recommended  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  establish  an  office 
to  develop  safeguards  policy,  including 
5-year  plans  for  safeguarding  special 
nuclear  materials  held  by  AEC  contrac- 
tors and  licensees.  The  same  article 
quotes  an  AEC  official  as  viewing  safe- 
guards as  a  "phony  issue"  and  reports 
that  some  individuals  in  the  nuclear 
industry  view  the  safeguards  problem  as 
"not  serious"  and  the  threat  posed  by 
theft  of  weapons-grade  materials  as 
"slight."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  also  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  problem  is  serious,  that  the 
risk  of  theft  grows  each  day  as  the  nu- 
clear power  Industry  grows,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  AEC  policy  office  is 
clearly  inadequate. 

What  is  needed  is  the  establishment  of 
a  new  Federal  organization  to  desd  with 
all  aspects  of  safeguarding  nuclear  ma- 
terials— ^protecting  shipments,  security 
plants,  writing  regulations,  conducting 
inspections,  developing  contingency 
plans,  even  providing  armed  guards,  If 
necessary. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Reorganization,  Research,  and  Interna- 
tional Organizations,  I  have  offered  an 
amendment  to  S.  2744,  the  Energy  Re- 
organization Act  of  1974,  to  establish 
such  a  unit — a  Bureau  of  Nuclear  Ma- 
'terials  Security  in  a  new  Nuclear  Safety 
and  Licensing  Commission.  The  Bureau 
will  provide  a  total  response  to  the  safe- 
guards problem — not  be  simply  a  policy 
advisory  unit,  as  Commissioner  Kriegs- 
man  suggests. 

Nuclear  safeguards  is  not  a  "phony 
issue".  It  is  as  real  as  the  thousands  of 
poimds  of  weapons  grade  Plutonium  that 
exists  in  storage  or  circulates  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  today  and  as  ominous  as  the 
1  million  pounds  that  will  be  generated 
annually  by  the  year  2000. 

It  takes  only  20  pountis  of  plutonlum 
to  make  a  crude  bomb — and  far  less  to 
make  a  deadly  dispersal  device — each 
capable  of  producing  thousands  of  cas- 
ualties and  billions  In  property  damage. 

The  time  to  act  is  now  before  It  is  too 
late. 
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EXRIBIT    1 
SAFEGUA&OtNG  SPBCIAL  NUCLKAX  MATERIALS 

(By  Warren  H.  Donnelly) 
The  adequacy  of  measures  to  prevent  the 
tbeft  or  robbery  of  special  nuclear  materials 
(SNM) — enriched  uranium  and  plutonlum — 
Is  being  questioned.  Diverted  materials  might 
be  made  into  atom  bombs  or  other  devices 
for  blackmail  and  terror.  While  the  risk  Is 
now  small,  the  anticipated  growth  of  nuclear 
power  and  use  of  these  materials  is  causing 
some  concern,  particularly  if  the  breeder  re- 
actor Is  widely  used.  The  adequacy  of  ABC 
safeguards  measures  has  received  recent  at- 
tention from  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
the  A£C,  critics  of  nuclear  energy,  and  the 
Congress.  This  Interest  and  possible  contro- 
versy Is  likely  to  grow  as  the  Nation  ap- 
proaches a  point  of  no  return  for  its  reliance 
upon  nuclear  power. 

Since  November  1973  a  series  of  reports  and 
statements  and  other  publications  have  high- 
lighted the  Issue  of  nuclear  safeguards.  In 
chronological  order  these  Include  the  follow- 
ing: 

November  7.  1973.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral reports  to  the  Congress  on  Improve- 
ments needed  in  the  AJEC's  program  for  the 
protection  of  special  nuclear  materials.  Ac- 
cording to  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
intentlally  dangerous  consequences  could  re- 
«ult  from  a  single  theft  from  or  loss  by  au- 
thorized possessors  of  fissionable  uranium 
or  plutonlTim.  About  600  organizations  are 
authorized  to  poesess  such  materials,  of 
which  95  are  required  to  comply  with  ABC 
requirements  for  keeping  such  materials  se- 
cure from  unauthorized  possession.  The  AEC 
has  recognized,  said  the  GAO  report,  that  the 
probability  of  the  material  being  stolen,  un- 
explainably  or  accidentally  lost,  diverted  from 
authorized  use,  or  used  or  disposed  of  In  un- 
authorized ways  Increases  as  the  quantity 
and  number  of  organizations  authorized  to 
hold  such  materials  increases.  The  report 
recommended  that  the  AEC  strengthen  the 
In-plant  physical  protection  over  these  ma- 
terials and  provide  a  better  basis  for  assess- 
ing the  adequacy  of  the  protection.  In  par- 
ticular, the  GAO  recommended  that  the  AEC : 

— ^Exi)edlte  changes  In  its  safeguards  regu- 
lations. 

— Define  In  greater  detail  the  expected  ca- 
pability of  a  system  designed  to  prevent,  de- 
tect, and  effectively  respond  to  a  possible  di- 
version or  diversion  attempt  and  strengthen 
protection  requirements. 

— Impose  the  same  protection  requirements 
on  both  licensees  and  contractors  holding 
«uch  materials,  or  Justify  the  differences. 

— Improve  inspection  prmctlcee. 

March  12,  13,  1974.  Senator  Rlbicoff,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Reorgani- 
zation, Research  and  International  Organiza- 
tions, Senate  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  holds  two  days  of  hearings  on  the 
role  of  the  AEC  In  nuclear  safety  and  in 
safeguarding  fissionable  materials  against 
theft  and  sabotage.  Dr.  Theodore  B.  Taylor  a 
leading  expert  and  advocate  of  stronger  safe- 
guards, appeared  as  a  witness  and  warns  that 
without  effective  safeguards  there  wUl  be 
substantial  risks  to  the  American  people  from 
theft  of  nuclear  weapons  materials  and  their 
subsequent  use  in  nuclear  blackmail  by 
either  threatening  to  explode  a  crude  bomb, 
or  to  disperse  toxic  plutonlum  to  the  envir- 
onment. In  addition  to  technical  measures, 
he  reccMnmends  tpecXtH  containers  and  vehi- 
cles for  shipment  of  these  materials,  pro- 
vision of  on-site  and  in-transit  guard  forces 
and  provision  of  on-call  law  enforcement 
forces  to  Intervene  In  attempted  thefts.  Mr. 
Xi.  M.  Muntzlng,  a  key  regulatory  official  of  the 
ABC,  explained  present  AEC  safeguards  re- 
qulrenMnts  for  licensees  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Glller 
•xplatoed  AEC  safeguards  requirements  for 
oontractan.  (The  •Utexnents  ot  these  wit- 
neaws  appear  In  the  Coogreealonal  Record 
of  March  21,  1974  at  K>.  7744-49.) 


April  1974.  Thomas  B.  Cochran's  book  on 
the  liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor  is  pub- 
llahed  in  which  the  author  disputes  the  de- 
clalon  to  proceed  with  th«  expedited  demon- 
stration of  the  breeder  reactor.  He  argues  in 
part  that  one  of  the  greatest  hazards,  or 
risks,  associated  with  a  civilian  nuclear  power 
economy  arises  from  the  possible  diversion  of 
plutonlum  and  enriched  uranium  to  unau- 
thorized use  and  asserts  that  the  potential 
value  of  plutonlum  will  result  in  a  world- 
wide black  market.  The  problems  of  safe- 
guards comprise  for  him  reason  to  phase  out 
nuclear  power  from  the  U.S.  energy  economy 
and  for  the  U.S.  to  provide  the  leadership  to 
eliminate  nuclear  power  on  a  worldwide  basis. 
April  7,  1974.  The  Energy  Policy  Project 
of  tlie  Ford  Foundation  releases  a  study  on 
nuclear  theft:  risks  i.nd  safeguards,  made 
for  it  by  Mason  WUlrlch  and  Theodore  B. 
Taylor.  The  posslbUitles  of  nuclear  theft,  the 
violence  that  could  result,  and  the  safeguards 
measures  to  prevent  it  are  examined.  The 
years  ahead,  warn  the  authors,  provide  the 
last  chance  to  develop  long-term  safeguards 
that  win  deal  effectively  with  the  risks  of 
nuclear  theft.  They  see  the  AEC  as  moving 
in  the  right  direction,  but  much  remains  to 
be  done,  especially  in  development  of  stand- 
ards for  the  physical  protection  of  nuclear 
materials.  They  recommend  that  the  AEC 
consider  forming  a  special  federal  security 
service,  whose  only  responsibility  would  be 
to  protect  nuclear  materials  throughout  the 
nuclear  power  Industry.  They  also  propose 
that  the  AEC  design  detailed  safeguards  for 
each  kind  of  nuclear  powerplant  and  Its  sup- 
porting industrial  services  and  set  up  uni- 
form criteria  for  approving  secvirlty  plans  of 
those  possessing  nuclear  materials.  Finally, 
they  recommended  that  the  U.S.  Government 
take  the  Initiative  in  discussing  the  nuclear 
theft  problem  with  other  countries,  with  a 
view  to  further  development  worldwide  safe- 
guards. (The  International  AUxnlc  Energy 
Agency  has  a  safeguards  function  but  It 
has  not  developed  in  step  with  world  use  of 
nuclear  power ) . 

AprU  13,  1974.  The  ComptroUer  General 
reports  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  on  protecting  nuclear  materials  in 
transit.  The  GAO  sees  weakness  in  the  AEC's 
system  for  transporting  plutonlum  and  en- 
riched uranium  and  concluded  that  the  pro- 
tection afforded  to  shipments  of  nuclear 
materials  was  Inadequate  to  prevent  or 
quickly  detect  a  diversion  or  a  diversion 
attempt,  "AEC  has  been  slow  to  strengthen 
the  protection  of  SNM  in  transit." 

According  to  GAO.  an  AEC  decision  not  to 
license  carriers  of  SNM  and  not  to  estab- 
lish a  Govemment-opterated  transportation 
system  were  made  without  a  formal  study. 
"If  AEC  finds  that  its  new  requirements  do 
not  result  in  the  protection  considered  nec- 
essary, AEC  should  .  .  .  undertake  a  de- 
tailed study  of  the  feaslbUity  of  using  a 
Government-operated  or  Government-con- 
trolled   (licensed)    transportation   system. 

The  GAO  also  suggested  that  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  might  wish  to 
consider  amending  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
to  give  the  authority  to  predetermine  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  drivers  and  guards 
for  shipments.  "This  authority  would  pro- 
vide AEC  with  what  It  considers  a  princi- 
pal element  for  safeguarding  SNM  in  tran- 
sit." 

AprU  30,  1974.  Senator  Rlbicoff  places  In 
the  Congressional  Record  the  text  of  a  spe- 
cial safeguards  study  report  made  to  the 
AEC's  director  of  licensing.  This  Internal  re- 
port warns  of  the  potential  harm  to  the 
public  from  the  explosion  of  an  illicitly  made 
nuclear  weapon  la  greater  than  that  from 
any  plausible  powerplant  accident;  and  that 
because  of  the  widespread  dissemination  of 
instructions  for  processing  special  nuclear 
material  remains  the  only  substantial  prob- 
lem facing  groups  which  desire  to  have  such 
weapons.  The  seriousness  of  the  problem  d«- 
mands.  according  to  the  study,  a  clear  com- 


mitment by  the  AEC  to  bring  the  risk  to 
tl  e  public  from  safeguard  problems  down 
to  the  level  of  public  risk  associated  with 
the  operation  of  nuclear  powerplants.  By  far 
the  most  important  recommendation  of  the 
group  was  that  the  AEC  adopt  the  same 
framework  for  safeguards  safety  as  is  nor- 
mally used  In  examining  the  safety  of  nu- 
clear powerplants.  The  study  group  also  rec- 
ommended a  Federal  organization  that 
would : 

Carry  and  protect  all  shipments  of  slg- 
niflcant  quantities  of  licensed  nuclear  ma- 
terials. 

Approve  the  pryslcal  protection  plans  for 
fixed  sites  handling  significant  quantities  of 
special  nuclear  material. 

Provide  armed  guards  for  such  sites. 

Make  prior  standing  arrangements  to  get 
an  adequate  response  team  to  the  site  of 
any  attempted  diversion  In  a  timely  man- 
ner. 

Include  a  special  response  force  that  would 
respond  to  incidents  of  diversion. 

All  protection  functions  which  could  re- 
quire the  use  of  force  should  be  a  direct 
federal  responsibility. 

Summarizing  Its  review  of  recent  AEC 
changes  in  safeguards  regulations,  the  study 
group  reported: 

"Even  though  safeguard  regulations  have 
Just  been  revised  and  strengthened,  we  feel 
that  the  new  regulations  are  Inadequate 
and  that  Immediate  steps  should  be  taken 
t3  greatly  strengthen  the  protection  of 
special  nuclear  materials." 

Senator  Rlbicoff  also  placed  In  the  record 
an  AEC  comment  of  this  safeguards  report 
which  said  that  the  Commission  was  taking 
a  hard  look  at  the  study  to  determine  what 
additional  measures  should  be  taken. 

In  response  to  the  safeguards  problem,  the 
Subcommittee  has  adopted  an  amendment 
to  S.  2744.  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of 
1974,  which  would  esUbllsh  in  the  proposed 
Nuclear  Safety  and  Licensing  Commission  a 
Bureau  of  Nuclear  Materials  Security,  and 
the  setting  up  of  a  security  force  within  the 
Bureau  to  protect  commercial  nuclear  ma- 
terials In  transit  and  In  storage.  (The  text 
of  the  safeguards  study,  the  AEC  comment, 
the  amendment  to  S.  2744  and  several  re- 
lated articles  appear  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  AprU  30,  1974  at  pp.  12353-«2.) 

May  6,  1974,  Weekly  Energy  Report  reports 
that  AEC  Commissioner  Krlegsman  has  rec- 
ommended that  the  Commission  develop  five- 
year  plans  for  the  safeguarding  of  SNM  held 
by  contractors  and  licensees.  The  plans 
shoiUd  contain  specific  objectives,  mUe- 
stones,  and  a  schedule  of  action,  and  should 
be  published.  Also  the  Director  of  Regula- 
tions should:  (1)  create  an  office  to  develop 
safeguards  policy;  (2)  draft  regulations  pro- 
hibiting licensees  from  shipping  more  than 
26  percent  of  the  amount  of  SNM  needed  to 
make  a  nuclear  device;  (3)  draft  regulations 
for  more  stringent  physical  security  for  their 
storage;  and  (4)  Investigate  means  of  re- 
ducing transportation  of  SNM. 

AEC  funding  for  nuclear  materials  secu- 
rity is  proposed  at  $5  mUUcm  for  fiscal  year 
1975  which  Includes  funds  for  research  and 
development  related  to  accountability  for 
nuclear  materials,  physical  containment. 
surveUlance,  transportation  and  protective 
communications  studies. 

Summing  up,  some  experts  and  critics  hold 
that  safeguards  can  never  sufficiently  protect 
society  against  nuclear  blackmail  from  stolen 
materials  and  so  urge  a  moratorium  on  fur- 
ther use  of  nuclear  energy,  particularly  the 
commercial  demonstration  of  the  breeder 
reactor  which  would  produce  large  amounts 
of  plutonlum.  Others  believe  that  safeguards 
can  be  made  to  work,  if  certain  measures  are 
carried  out;  but  these  would  substantially 
affect  the  UwS.  nuclear  industry  and  its  op- 
erating costs,  and  probably  require  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  para-mllltary  force  to 
protact  tliese  materlala. 
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Some  people  In  the  nuclear  Industry  be- 
lieve that  safeguards  Is  not  a  serious  problem 
and  one  AEC  officials  Is  quoted  as  character- 
izing safeguards  as  a  "phony  issue."  In  the 
Industry  it  is  generaUy  believed  that  In  rela- 
tion to  other  hazards,  such  as  unlicensed 
hand-guns,  the  threat  posed  by  theft  of 
SNM  is  slight. 

Some  policy  Issues  axe: 

(1)  The  adequacy  of  recent  AEC  revisions 
to  its  safeguards  regulations. 

(2)  The  need  for  improved  safeguards, 
some  of  which  would  require  Federal  legisla- 
tion. 

(3)  The  cost-benefit  ratio  between  the 
greater  protection  of  society  through  in- 
creased security  for  nuclear  explosives  mate- 
rials on  one  hand  and  the  Increased  costs 
paid  by  users  of  nuclear  power  on  the  other. 

(4)  The  Implications  of  establishment  In 
a  Federal  system  without  a  national  police 
force  of  a  national  protective  force  author- 
ized and  equipped  to  uee  armed  force  In  pro- 
tection of  nuclear  materials; 

(6)  The  implications  of  proposals  for  a 
national  intelligence  operations  to  antici- 
pate or  discover  planned  attempts  to  seize 
such  materials. 

(6)  Whether  or  not  the  difficulties  and 
limitations  associated  with  safeguards  ;  -e 
so  great  as  to  give  reason  to  slow  down  or  to 
stop  the  commercial  use  of  nuclear  power. 

An  amendment  by  Senator  Rlbicoff  and 
his  subcommittee  adds  Sec.  204  to  S.  2744, 
the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974.  Sec. 
204  would  establish  within  the  Nuclear 
Safety  and  Licensing  Commission  of  S.  2744 
a  Bureau  of  Nuclear  Materials  Security  re- 
sponsible of  safeguarding  nuclear  materials. 

U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
orgnlzatlon,  Research  and  International  Or- 
ganizations. S.  2744,  The  Energy  Reorgani- 
sation Act  of  1974.  Hearings,  93rd  Cong.,  2nd 
Sess.,  1974  (not  yet  in  print). 

UJ3.  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.  Improvements  needed  in  the  program 
for  the  protection  of  special  nuclear  material. 
Washington,  D.C. :  General  Accounting  Office, 
Nov.  7,  1973,  61  p.  (Rept.  no.  B-164105). 

Protecting  special  nuclear  material  in 
transit:  improvements  made  and  existing 
problems.  Washington,  D.C.  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  April  12,  1974,  19  p.  (Re- 
port no.  B-184106) . 

Hosmer,  Craig.  International  special  fis- 
sionable materials  safeguards  symposium. 
Remarks  in  the  House.  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, vol.  117,  pt.  29,  pp.  87470-472. 

Price,  Melvln.  Safeguarding  nuclear  ma- 
terials shipments.  Remarks  In  House.  Con- 
ffressional  Record,  AprU  24,  1974,  pp.  11764- 
65. 

Rlbicoff,  Abraham.  Nuclear  safety  and 
safeguards.  Remarks  In  Senate.  Congressional 
Record.  Apr.   30,   1974,  pp.   12353-62. 

Rlbicoff,  Abraham.  Nuclear  theft  and 
homemade  bombs.  Remarks  in  Senate.  Con- 
ffresatonal  Record,  May  2,  1974,  pp.  12906-07. 

7/1/68. — President  Johnson  signs  the 
Treaty  on  Nonprollf  eratlon  of  Nuclear  Weap- 
ons (NPT)  and  offers  to  voliintarUy  place  nu- 
clear materials  for  commercial  nuclear  power 
in  the  United  States  under  safeguards  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

3/6/70. — ^The  Treaty  on  Nonproliferatlon  of 
Nuclear  Weapons  enters  Into  force. 

8/26/72. — President  Nixon  establishes  a 
Cabinet  Committee  to  combat  terrorism. 

8/10/78. — CBS  News  Correspondents 
Marely  Safer  and  Mike  Wallace  put  on  one- 
hour  presentaUon  on  possibilities  of  theft  of 
nuclear  materials  and  their  consequences. 

11/7/78. — GAO  releases  report  on  improve- 
ments needed  In  the  program  for  the  protec- 
tion of  special  nuclear  materials. 

4/7/74.— Energy  Policy  Project  of  the  Ford 
Inundation  releases  WUlrlch-Taylor  book  on 
Nuclear  theft:  risks  and  safeguards. 


4/12/74. — GAO  releases  report  on  protect- 
ing special  nuclear  materials  In  transit. 

4/24/74. — Mr.  Price  of  DUnols  announces 
the  intention  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  to  constitute  a  special  panel 
to  look  into  the  matter  of  shipments  of  nu- 
clear materials  and  to  report  to  the  commit- 
tee on  safeguards  and  health  and  safety 
aspects. 

4/26/74. — Senator  Rlbicoff  releases  text  of 
special  safeguards  study  report  to  the  AEC's 
director  of  Licensing. 

4/30/74. — Senator  Rlbicoff  places  the  text 
of  the  special  safeguards  study  and  related 
materials  In  the  Congressional  Record. 

4/24/74. — The  Washington  Post  quotes 
AEC  Commissioner  Krlegsman  as  suggesting 
that  certain  types  of  uranium  and  pollution 
never  be  shipped  in  quantities  that  could  be 
stolen  and  made  into  an  atomic  bomb. 
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ExBiBrr  2 
KRiECsiifAN  Proposes  Safeguards  Scenario 

Based  on  6-Year  Plan 
William  Krlegsman,  the  AEC  commissioner 
charged  with  overseeing  nuclear  safeguards, 
has  recommended  a  plan  of  action  to  the 
commission  to  beef  up  the  AEC's  safeguards 
program.  The  central  focus  of  Krlegsman's 
recommendation  Is  that  the  commission 
should  direct  the  general  manager  and  the 
director  of  regulation  to  develop  five-yec^r 
plans  for  their  respective  safeguards  pro- 
grams. Krlegsman  said:  "These  plans  should 
contain  the  specific  objective  of  the  pro- 
grams. Individual  mUestones,  and  a  schedule 
for  action  on  the  milestones.  Upon  approval 
by  the  commission,  these  plans  should  be 
pubUsbed." 


Krlegsman  recommended,  also,  that  the 
Director  of  Regulation:  a)  create  an  office 
to  develop  safeguards  policy;  b)  draft  reg- 
ulations prohibiting  licensees  from  shipping 
more  than  25  percent  of  the  quantity  of 
pure  metalUc  plutonlum,  highly  enriched 
uranium  or  uranium-233  needed  to  make  a 
nuclear  device;  c)  draft  regulations  for  more 
stringent  physical  security  for  the  storage 
of  the  more  dangerous  elements;  d)  in- 
vestigate the  means  of  reducing  the  trans- 
portation of  plutonlum.  highly  enriched 
uranium,  and  uranium  233. 

As  a  resiUt  of  environmental  pressure, 
largely  channeled  through  Sen.  Abraham 
Rlbico3  of  Connecticut,  there  has  been  In- 
creased interest  lately  in  the  question  of 
safeguards.  Knowledgeable  people  In  the  in- 
dustry continue  to  believe  that  safeguard- 
ing nuclear  materials  Is  not  a  serious  prob- 
lem and  Is,  In  the  words  of  one  AEC  official, 
"a  phony  Issue."  In  the  Industry  It  Is  gen- 
erally believed  that  In  relation  to  the  other 
hazards  faced  by  society,  such  as  unlicensed 
hand-guns,  any  threat  posed  by  the  theft 
ot  nuclear  materials  is  very  slight  Indeed. 
They  point  to  the  high  degree  of  expertise 
that  would  oe  required  to  manufacture  a 
nuclear  device  and  the  immediate  danger  to 
the  thief.  A  Washington  nuclear  engineer 
told  Weekly  Energy  Report:  "If  anybody  is 
ever  misguided  enough  to  try  and  raid  a 
nuclear  plant  to  procure  nuclear  materials, 
the  blame  could  probably  be  laid  on  the  en- 
vironmentalists who  have  done  so  much  to 
put  the  Idea  Into  people's  heads." 


AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCIATION  EN- 
DORSES CONSUMER  PROTECTION 
AGENCY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  in  previous  remarks  on  the 
floor,  a  priority  of  the  93d  Congress  must 
be  to  provide  consumers  adequate  pro- 
tection against  faulty  goods  and  services, 
misleading  advertising,  and  unfair  trade 
practices.  Legislation  to  create  a  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency — a  permanent, 
institutional  advocate  for  consumer  in- 
terests within  the  Federal  structure — has 
already  passed  the  House.  Similar  legis- 
lation, cosponsored  by  Senators  JAvrrs, 
RiBicoFF,  Magnuson,  Moss,  Cook,  and 
myself,  is  pending  before  the  Senate 
Government  Operations  Committee, 
having  been  reported  by  the  Commerce 
Committee. 

The  American  Bar  Association  has 
been  an  avid  and  long-time  supporter  of 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency.  In  an 
April  4,  1974,  letter  to  me,  Marion  Harri- 
son, the  acting  chairman  of  the  ABA. 
emphatically  reiterated  the  associations 
advocacy  of  the  CPA.  The  letter  stressed 
that  CPA  be  empowered  to  intervene  as 
a  full  party,  rather  than  merely  an  ami- 
cus in  relevant  proceedings  before  ad- 
ministrative bodies,  and  that  CPA  have 
an  unrestricted  right  to  initiate  judicial 
review  of  final  Agency  actions  on  con- 
sumer concerns. 

The  Senate  bill,  S.  707,  provides  the 
CPA  with  these  powers.  It  is  my  strong 
belief  that  the  two  powers  are  essential 
to  effective  consumer  protection  by  the 
proposed  Agency.  I  fervently  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  expeditiously  enact  S. 
707  with  these  provisions  intact. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  feel  that  the 
ABA'S  support  and  suggestions  are  so 
clearly  In  the  best  interests  of  the  Amer- 
ican consumer,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Harrison's  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  zay 
remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AlfXXICAN  Bak  AssociATioir. 

Chicago.  Itt..  April  5, 1974. 
Re  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
Hon.  Chasles  H.  Perct. 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Perct:  The  purpose  of  this 
letter  Is  to  reiterate  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation's support  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  creating  a  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  with  adequate  Intervention  and  Ju- 
dicial review  authority.  The  position  of  the 
Association  was  set  forth  In  detail  In  the 
testimony  of  John  T.  Miller,  Jr.  and  Joel  E. 
Hoffman  before  the  Committee  on  October  11, 
1873,  and  I  shall  not  burden  you  with  need- 
leas  repetition.  Permit  me,  however,  to  stress 
the  most  important  principles  which  the 
ABA  believes  should  be  reflected  in  leglsla- 
latlon  of  this  kind. 

First,  In  our  view  it  is  essential  that  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  be  empowered 
to  Intervene  as  a  full  party  in  appropriate 
proceedings  before  other  administrative 
bodies.  As  w©  stated  In  our  testimony,  "If 
the  Administrator  of  the  Consvmier  Protec- 
tion Agency  determines  In  a  particular  case 
tliat  the  effective  representation  of  consumer 
Interests  requires  blm  to  act  as  a  party 
rather  than  merely  as  amicus,  he  should  be 
given  the  procedural  tools  to  do  his  Job." 

Second,  as  we  also  stated,  participation  at 
tJie  agency  level  "would  be  of  little  value 
without  the  complementary  right  to  Judicial 
review  of  the  final  agency  action."  We  believe 
that  to  represent  the  consumer  Interests  ef- 
fectively, the  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
must  have  the  right  to  Initiate  proceedings 
for  judicial  review  (or  to  Intervene  as  a  party 
in  review  proceedings  Initiated  by  others), 
regardless  of  whether  the  CPA  participated 
in  the  administrative  proceeding  to  be  re- 
viewed. And,  in  our  view,  that  right  should 
not  be  restricted  by  uncertain  criteria  such 
as  "required  by  the  Interest  of  Justice"  or 
the  like,  which  in  practice  would  Impose  new 
burdens  on  both  the  Consimier  Protection 
Agency  and  the  courts  while  adding  nothing 
to  the  latter's  ample  existing  authority  to 
prevent  abxMes  of  the  Judicial  review  process. 

We  hope  these  brief  comments  will  be  of 
assistance  to  the  Committee  In  considering 
the  legislative  proposals  pending  before  it. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Marion  Edwtn  Harrison, 

Acting  Chairman. 


PROBLEilS  FACED  BY  JEWS  IN  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
23,  the  State  senate  of  the  State  of 
New  York  passed  a  resolution  taking  note 
of  the  problems  faced  by  Jews  in  the  So- 
viet Union  and  urging  the  Confess  to 
continue  pressing  for  the  rights  of  those 
who  wish  to  emigrate  freely  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  the 
text  of  this  resolution  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoBD,  as  follows: 

Skkatx  BEaoT.unoN  No.  02 
Senate  reaolutlon  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  conakier  the  plight  of  SoTlet  Jews  pttot 
to  granting  favored  nation  status  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  calling  upon  the  Gover- 
nor to  proclaim  Aprtl  28,  1873  as  solidarity 
day 

Whereas.  In  tba  Soviet  Union  men  and 
ai*  denlaa  traedoms  recognised  aa 


basic  by  all  civilized  countries  of  the  world 
and  Indeed  by  the  Soviet  Constitution;  and 

Whereas,  Jews  and  other  religious  mmoii- 
tles  In  the  Soviet  Union  are  being  denied 
the  means  to  exercise  their  religion  and  sus- 
tain their  identity;  and 

Whereas,  The  government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  persecuting  Jewish  citizens  by  deny- 
ing them  the  same  rights  and  prlvlleg^es  ac- 
corded other  recognized  religions  In  the 
Soviet  Union  and  by  discrimination  against 
Jews  in  cultural  activities  and  access  to 
higher  education;  and 

Wheresis,  The  right  freely  to  emigrate, 
which  Is  denied  Soviet  Jews  who  seek  to 
maintain  their  Identity  by  moving  elsewhere, 
Is  a  right  affirmed  by  the  United  Nations 
Diclaratlon  of  Human  Rights,  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations;  and 

Whereas,  These  infringements  of  human 
rights  are  an  obstacle  to  the  development  of 
better  understanding  and  better  relations  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  people  oi  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas,  The  State  of  Israel,  now  cele- 
brating its  28th  Independence  Day,  has  ex- 
pressed Its  solidarity  to  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple everywhere;  and 

Whereas.  An  attempt  was  made  to  de3troy 
the  State  of  Israel  on  October  6,  1973;   and 

Whereas,  The  State  of  Israel  continues  to 
remain  a  symbol  of  the  strength  of  the  dem- 
ocratic system  and  has  earned  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  all  people  who  cham- 
pion the  cause  of  freedom;  now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
New  York  express  its  solidarity  in  asking 
that  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  consider  the  plight  of  Soviet 
Jews  when  grjintlng  most  favored  nation 
status  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  call  upon 
the  Soviet  government  to  end  its  persecu- 
tion of  the  Jews  and  other  minorities  and 
to  permit  the  free  exercise  of  religion  by  all 
Its  citizens  In  accordance  with  the  Soviet 
Constitution:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  In  the  Interest  of  Justice  and 
humanity,  express  its  solidarity  m  request- 
ing that  the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  call  upon  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment to  permit  Its  citizens  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  countries  of 
their  ch(rfce  as  affirmed  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Declaration  of  Human  Rights;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
New  Yoilt  express  Its  solidarity,  in  urging 
that  the  United  States  government  use  all 
appropriate  diplomatic  means  to  engender 
th"*  fullest  support  possible  among  other  na- 
tions for  such  a  request  to  the  Soviet  Union; 
and  be  it  fiirther 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
New  York  express  Its  solidarity  with  the 
people  of  Israel  on  its  26th  Independence 
Day;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Honorable  Malcolm 
Wilson,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
be  and  he  hereby  Is  respectfully  requested 
to  issue,  pu^>llsh  and  declare  to  the  people 
of  the  State  of  New  York  an  appropriate 
proclamation  designating  April  28th,  1874 
as  Solidarity  Day;  and  be  It  further 

Reserved,  That  In  order  to  effectuate  the 
piirposes  of  this  resolution,  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  President, 
Vice  President  and  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Clerk  of  the  Hotise  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  States,  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
from  the  State  of  New  Yoi^ 


STEPPED-UP  SOLAR  RESEARCH 
NKKDKD — NOW 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  7  and  May  8,  the  Joint  Commlt- 


toc  on  Atomic  Energy  held  hearings  on 
my  Solar  Energy  Research  proposals — 
S.  2819  and  S.  3234. 

The  committee  heard  18  witnesses  from 
the  executive  branch,  U.8.  Industry,  the 
academic  community,  and  private  re- 
search organizations,  testify  on  the  fu- 
ture of  solar  energy. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  privileged  to  be 
the  leadoff  witness  for  these  hearings. 
In  my  statement  to  the  committee,  I  out- 
lined my  proposal  and  called  for  quick 
action  to  implement  an  expanded  pro- 
gram of  solar  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  testimony  on  May  7,  before 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Testimony  of  Senator  Httbert  H.  Humphrey 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  testify  on 
S.  2818,  the  Solar  Energy  Research  Act  of 
1873,  which  I  authored.  And  I  am  gratified 
t-  at  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
will  devote  two  full  days  and  hear  eighteen 
witnesses  testify  on  my  proposals  for  an  ex- 
panded program  of  solar  energy  research  and 
development. 

Following  introduction  of  S.  3819,  I  solic- 
ited the  views  of  the  solar  energy  community. 
I  received  hundreds  of  comments  from  In- 
dividuals and  organizations,  for  which  I  am 
most  grateful.  They  represented  a  wide  range 
of  expertise  and  perspectives  relevant  to  solar 
energy.  Comments  were  received  from  private 
and  government  sources  who  discussed  tech- 
nical, social,  environmental  and  economic  as- 
pects of  solar  energy  research. 

These  comments  were  incorporated  into 
my  new  bill,  S.  3234,  the  Solar  Energy  Re- 
search Act  of  1974,  which  I  Introduced  in  the 
Senate  on  March  26  of  this  year. 

I  have  been  joined  in  this  proposal  by 
twenty-two  Senate  colleagues.  These  co- 
sponsors  are;  Senators  Jackson,  Fannin, 
Bible,  Tower,  WUllams,  Brock,  Metcalf.  Dole, 
Mondale,  Cook.  Nelson,  Case,  Church,  Haskell, 
Johnston,  McOovem.  McOee,  Packwood, 
Clark,  Gravel,  Pell.  Hatfield,  and  Montoya.  I 
am  particularly  pleased  to  report  such  strong 
bl-{Mutisan  support  for  this  proposal. 

I  do  appreciate,  Mr.  Chairman,  your  efforts 
to  consider,  though  unofficially,  S.  3234  along 
with  S.  2818,  during  your  hearings  this  week. 

While  many  of  us  have  recognized  the  po- 
tential of  this  greatest  and  cleanest  of  all 
sources  of  energy,  and  for  years  some  of  us 
have  called  for  stepped-up  efforts  to  tap  it, 
ttj  total  Federal  effort  specifically  directed 
toward  solar  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment has  been  and  remains  Inadequate. 
This  la  particularly  true  in  view  of  the 
urgency  of  our  Nation's  energy  crisis  and  the 
Important  researchable  projects  that  are 
available  for  funding. 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  carrying  on  a 
vigorous  solar  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment program,  we  must  also  assure  that  the 
resources  are  available  for  the  full  utiliza- 
tion of  the  results  of  solar  energy  research 
by  the  ultimate  users — the  utilities,  the 
housing  contractors,  the  home  owners,  and 
private  Industry— at  the  earliest  practical 
date.  This  is  Imperative  If  we  are  to  approach 
energy  aelf-sufflclency  within  the  next  dec- 
ade. 

In  reviewing  funding  requirements.  I  di- 
rect the  Committee's  attention  to  Section 
4C  of  S.  3234.  It  requires  the  Office  of  Solar 
Energy  Research,  in  oonjonctlon  with  the 
S^lar  Energy  Research  Council,  to  rettim  to 
the  Congress  for  authorizatioos  to  proceed 
Into  the  solar  energy  demonstratloa  phase. 

In  view  of  the  rapid  progress  in  solar  tech- 
nology development  In  recent  months,  the 
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Committee  may  wish  to  consider  authoriz- 
ing funding  in  fiscal  year  1976  to  aUow  the 
immediate  start-up  of  not  only  a  major 
demonstration  program,  but  also  of  a  pro- 
gram to  support  a  full  range  of  efforts  to 
assist  the  "developers."  that  is  industry,  and 
the  "users",  that  is  utilities,  housing  con- 
tractors, home  ownera,  among  others.  This 
would  certainly  help  achieve  the  earliest 
practical  contribution  from  solar  energy  to 
our  nation's  energy  self-sufficiency.  Beyond 
fiscal  year  1875,  funding  for  such  activities 
could  be  authorized  on  an  annual  basis. 

With  respect  to  the  $600  ml' lion  funding 
authorization  level  which  I  have  recom- 
mended ior  the  next  five  years,  I  provided 
considerable  technical  support  for  this  level 
in  the  addenda  to  my  Mar  r  26,  1974  Intro- 
duct<M7  statement  to  the  Senate. 

The  technical  materials  include  the  "Over- 
view" section  of  the  Sub-Panel  IX  Report, 
which  wa'?  prepared  by  the  Solar  Energy 
Technical  Review  Panal  as  a  basic  input  to 
Dr.  Dixy  Lee  Ray's  report  to  the  President — 
"Tie  Nation's  Energy  Future." 

IncludeC  in  the  Sub-Panel  IX  Report  is  a 
chart  which  lists  the  funding  requirements 
for  a  "minimum  vlaljle"  and  an  "accelerated 
orderly"  solar  energy  research  program.  The 
funding  level  I  have  proposed  Is  almost  $200 
million  more  than  the  "minimum"  program 
but  $450  million  irss  than  the  "accelerated" 
program. 

Pre-'ared  during  a  similar  time  frame  was 
the  Mllre  Cor;;'oratlon's  voluminous  so'ar 
energy  research  report.  In  Its  "Summary  and 
Discussion  cf  Alternatives"  section,  and  ad- 
dendum to  my  Mar:h  26  f'tatcment,  a  similar 
five-year  funding  requirement  for  solar 
energy  research  and  development  is  recom- 
m'?nded. 

Yet,  both  of  these  studies  were  prepared 
before  the  demands  for  energy  production 
increased,  d"e  to  the  energy  crisis  exneri- 
enced  this  winter.  The  Committee  should,  I 
believe,  give  consideration  to  an  increased 
funding  level  and  rew  goals  based  on  energy 
developments  in  the  last  few  months  and 
the  requirements  of  "Project  Independence." 
The  Committee  may  wish  to  consider  estab- 
lishing a  s-eclfic  goal  for  sclar  research  and 
development.  Such  a  goal  might  be  to  make 
as  many  of  the  various  forms  of  solar  energy 
economically  competitive  at  the  earliest  prac- 
tical date.  Funding  would  then  be  deter- 
mined in  light  of  that  objective. 

This  blU  establishes  an  "Office  of  Solar 
Energy  Research "  to  provide  the  administra- 
tive structure  and  central  focus  needed  to 
assure  the  realization  of  the  full  potential 
of  solar  energy — from  the  solar  heating  and 
cooling  of  buildings  in  the  near  term,  to  the 
mid-term  solar  production  of  electricity. 

The  Office  Is  established  in  the  Federal 
^  Energy  Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration, (ERDA),  or  any  other  permanent 
energy  research  and  development  organiza- 
tion established  by  Congress,  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion approved  last  week  by  the  Senate. 

This  is  the  major  departure  in  S.  3234  from 
the  original  bill,  S.  2819,  which  put  the  of- 
fice permanently  In  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. Given  the  support  for  ERDA  in  the 
Administration  and  Congress,  I  believe  this 
revision  makes  sense.  Should  the  energy  re- 
search and  development  administration  for 
any  reason  not  be  established  at  the  time  of 
passage  of  this  bill,  the  Office  would  be 
located,  on  an  interim  basis,  within  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Since  the  AEC 
has  been  designated,  by  both  the  Administra- 
tion and  Congress,  In  various  legislative  pro- 
posals, as  the  core  of  ERDA,  this  arrange- 
ment would  seem  to  be  appropriate. 

The  cooperation  among  the  various  federal 
agencies  called  for  in  my  proposal  was  not 
done  aa  an  afterthought.  I  believe  it  is  cen- 
tral to  the  sucoesB  of  any  federal  solar  re- 
searcb  effort.  The  "Office  of  Solar  Energy  Re- 
search" should  not  be  permitted  to  become 


part  of  any  "empire  building"  strategy.  With 
the  great  in-house  talent  at  the  AEC  lab- 
oratories, keeping  all  solar  work  "in  house" 
when  they  become  part  of  ERDA,  wUl  be  a 
real  temptation.  However,  industry  talent 
and  other  "participating"  agency  talent  must 
be  fully  used,  to  do  otherwise  would 
seriously   waste   our   resources. 

In  particular,  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation should  be  commended  for  Us  excel- 
lent work  In  solar  energy.  And  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  Minnesota  companies  and  com- 
munities are  fully  involvea  In  their  pro- 
grams. The  NSF  should  maintain  Its  capabil- 
ity in  the  areas  of  advanced  energy  research 
ana  technology  Including  sclar.  Fundamental 
science  in  the  area  of  solar  energy  can  best 
be  served  if  the  Office  of  Sclar  Energy  Re- 
search fully  utilizes  the  experience  and  ex- 
pertise of  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
NASA,  In  performing  its  important  mis- 
sion in  the  area  of  aeronautical  and  space 
research  and  development,  has  developed  an 
impressive  expertise  in  many  areas  perti- 
nent to  solar.  To  name  a  few  areas,  wind 
energy  can  benefit  from  NASA's  experience 
in  aeronautics  and  rotating  machinery. 
NASA's  work  with  new  materials,  special 
materials  coating,  heat  transfer,  and  the  like, 
can  contribute  to  s^lar  thermal  and  solar 
heating  and  cooling  work.  And,  of  course, 
work  in  the  area  of  phctovoltalcs  can  bene- 
fit from  NASA's  lorg  years  of  experience  on 
thl~.  technology. 

And.  the  AEC  Itself  has  begun  to  develop 
an  impressive  solar  energy  program,  since 
Instructed  to  do  so  by  the  Congress.  Five 
present  AEC  and  future  ERDA  laboratories 
have  been  Identified,  so  far.  as  haviiag  capa- 
bilities and  enthusiastic  interest  in  solar 
energy — Sandla,  Berkeley,  Livermore,  Los 
Alomos,  and  Argonne. 

Sandla  is  developing  a  "Total  Solar  Energy 
Community" — supplying  the  community 
with  solar  thermal  produced  electricity  and 
utUlzlrg  the  waste  heat  for  the  heating  and 
cooling  of  homes.  Through  this  process  of 
cascading  energy  use  it  Is  achieving  unusu- 
ally high  efficiencies. 

Argonne  Is  developing  a  novel  solar  thermal 
coaceatrator.  Los  Alam.s  is  developing  a  Icw- 
ccst  manufacturing  process  for  fiat  plate 
solar  collectors.  Berkeley  is  conducting  re- 
search in  such  areas  as:  photovoltaics;  photo- 
synthesis; and  solar  radlatlcn  measurements. 
Besides  close  cooperation  with  and  utlll- 
zaticn  of  other  agencies,  including  sul>stan- 
tlal  mter-agency  sub-contracting  through 
participating  agency  service  agreements,  the 
Office  of  Solar  Energy  Research  should  espe- 
cially utilize  the  great  talents  and  capabili- 
ties to  be  found  in  the  private  sector. 

It  was  a  government-lrdustry  team  t'nat 
got  us  to  the  moon:  it  will  be  an  Industry- 
government  team  (with  the  emphasis  en 
Industry)  that  will  achieve  energy  self- 
sufficiency  for  America. 

But  America,  in  achieving  energy  self- 
sufficiency,  as  we  ultimately  wUl,  must  not 
then  assume  that  it  can  turn  its  back  on 
the  world  and  adopt  an  Isolationist  policy. 
We  are  merely  6%  of  the  world's  people;  94% 
of  the  world  is  out  there  striving  to  achieve 
the  standard  of  living  we  enjoy  with  all  the 
energy  and  materials  consumption  that  such 
a  standard  entails.  We  cannot  be  blind  in 
our  efforts  at  energy  self-sufficiency  to  the 
aspirations  of  other  nations,  for  their  conse- 
quences are  profound  for  our  nation. 

Today,  the  world's  energy  importing  na- 
tions rely  heavily  on  the  Arab  nations,  with 
their  demonstrated  willingness  to  use  energy 
resources  for  political  purposes. 

Tomorrow,  an  additional  major  exporter  of 
energy  may  well  be  the  Soviet  Union,  whose 
vast  resources  of  coal  and  oU  in  Siberia  are 
just  now  beginning  to  be  tapped  In  a  major 
way. 

During  the  recent  embargo,  the  decision 
of  the  Netherlands  to  stand  fast  for  an  Inde- 


pendent foreign  policy  cost  them  dearly.  Also, 
Iceland — which  provides  a  strategic  base  for 
the  American  military — became  very  con- 
cerned over  the  possible  loss  of  its  prime 
source  of  energy,  the  Soviet  Union.  Can  we 
really  be  politically  independent  if  our 
friends,  allies,  and  sources  of  raw  materials, 
are  dependent? 

Achieving  the  ca^ab;llty  of  energy  self- 
sufficiency  for  America  is  a  must.  However, 
in  a  world  where  vie  still  depend  en  coopera- 
tion with  others  for  our  security,  for  our 
markets,  and.  Increasingly,  for  our  raw  mate- 
rials, our  definition  of  national  energy  self- 
sufficiency  must  be  extended  to  Include  the 
ability  to  r''<3vide  some  assistance  to  our 
friends  and  allies  who  are  particularly  vul- 
i-.erable  to  energy  "blackmail." 

Thus,  every  effort  must  be  made  to  In- 
crease our  ability  to  produce  energy,  partic- 
ularly clean,  nonpoUutlng  energy,  along 
with  otir  ability  to  store  and  transport  such 
energy. 

Achieving  energy  self-sufficiency  might 
wreak  havoc  on  our  environment  and  on  our 
limited  conventional  fuel  resources  unless 
we  turn  to  clean.  Inexhaustible  sources  of 
e.ergy  such  as  solar  energy  and  fusion. 

Most  experts  agree  that  fusion  will  not 
have  an  Impact  on  our  energy  needs  until 
well  Into  the  next  century.  Some  even  go  so 
far  as  to  contend  that  It  is  not  a  certainty 
that  fusion  will  be  harnessed  In  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

Your  Committee  Is  particularly  well  aware 
of  the  potential  benefits  of  fusion.  That  ro- 
tentlal  requires  that  we  continue  to  fully 
sunport  fusion  research. 

The  other  possible  source,  solar  energy, 
does  not  present  the  same  technical  prob- 
lems. It  can  begin  making  a  contribution 
within  a  few  years  In  the  area  of  s'lar  heat- 
ing and  cooling.  And,  if  we  choose  to  do  so. 
it  can  begin  to  have  an  lmr>act  on  the  pro- 
duction of  electricity  by  the  early  part  of  the 
next  decade.  The  great  potential  of  solar 
energy  certainly  warrants  our  full  support. 
However,  as  I  said  'jefore,  adequate  support 
for  solar  erergy  has  heretofore  besn  lacking. 

No  doubt,  there  are  improvements  that 
you  will  be  able  to  make  In  this  legislation, 
as  a  result  of  your  Intensive  scrutiny.  I  do 
hojre,  however,  that  the  Committee  will  soon 
re-ort  a  bill. 

Jhe  need  fcr  an  ex-banded  solar  energy 
research  and  development  program  Is  obvious 
and  the  time  to  act  is  at  hand.  I  believe 
Congress  can  take  this  initiative  now  and 
demonstrate  to  the  American  ^^eople  the  kind 
of  leadership  In  the  energy  field  that  they 
exnect  of  us. 

Finally,  I  thank  the  Chairman  for  this 
opportunity  to  testify  on  behalf  of  my  pro- 
posal for  a  vigorous  solar  energy  program. 


CALL  FOR  RESTRAINT  IN  PUBLIC 
STATEMENTS 

Mr.  EROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  coun- 
try is  facing  one  of  the  most  difficult 
decisions  that  we  as  a  nation  may  ever 
have  to  face.  We  know  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  being  investigated 
for  possible  impeachment  by  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant Issue  to  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  our  country.  It  needs  to  be  han- 
dled with  the  utmost  care. 

Howard  Flieger,  in  an  article  in  the 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  of  April  22, 
expressed  an  opinion  which  all  Members 
of  Congress  should  heed — It  Is  a  call  for 
restraint  in  public  statements.  I  could 
not  agree  more  with  Mr.  Flleger's  ob- 
servation. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  editorial  be  printed  In  the  Recoks 
for  my  colleagues  to  read. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  VS.  News  &  World  Report,  Apr.  22, 

1974] 

It's  Tu»  To  Be  Qttut 

(By  Howard  FUeger) 

Now  Is  the  time  for  all  members  of  Con- 
gress to  stop  sounding  off  for  or  against  the 
Impeachment  of  the  President. 

In  fact,  the  time  to  keep  quiet  arrived 
many  weeks  ago. 

Both  Senators  and  Representatives  should 
have  silenced  themselves  on  the  subject  the 
Instant  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  be- 
gan  studying  the  matter  of  Impeachment. 

This  is  not  being  written  In  defense  of 
Richard  M.  Nixon. 

Rather,  It  Is  simply  to  point  out  something 
a  lot  of  people  tend  to  overlook:  The  Presi- 
dent is  not  now  a  defendant  In  anything. 

There  are  no  articles  of  impeachment  be- 
fore the  House.  As  a  matter  of  record,  the 
Judiciary  Committee  will  not  begin  hearing 
sworn  testimony  until  May  7,  though  Its  staff 
has  been  doing  preparatory  work  for  weeks. 

Nobody  who  isn't  directly  Involved  could 
possibly  know  what  the  evidence  will  show. 

The  point  to  all  this :  When  and  if  articles 
of  impeachment  emerge  from  the  Committee, 
It  will  be  up  to  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives — every  last  one  of  them — 
to  decide  whether  the  accusations  are  of 
substance  sufficiently  serious  to  be  placed 
before  the  Senate  for  trial. 

In  simpler  terms,  the  members  of  Con- 
gress are  the  persons  who  at  some  point  will 
be  required  to  sit  in  Judgment  on  Mr.  Nixon. 

Under  the  circumstances  It  is  unseemly,  to 
■•y  the  very  least,  for  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives to  be  making  guesses  now  on  the 
number  of  votes  one  way  or  the  other,  to 
be  publicly  discussing  the  Presidents  guilt 
or  Innocence,  to  engage  in  head-co\ints  to 
try  to  predict  the  outcome  far  in  advance 
of  the  fact. 

Several  members  and  their  staffs  have  been 
doing  Just  this,  and  talking  about  it  open- 
ly— though  sometimes  anonymously.  "Will 
he  be  Impeached?"  has  become  a  common- 
place topic  of  conversation  In  Washington, 
and  the  question  too  often  brings  forth  a 
publicized  answer. 

You'd  think  sinybody  could  see  that  this 
popular  guessing  game  does  violence  to  Jus- 
tice. It  Is  basic  in  our  society  that  every- 
body—of high  station  or  low — is  presumed 
Innocent  of  any  wrongdoing  or  misconduct 
untU  proved  otherwise  beyond  all  reason- 
able doubt. 

So  what  is  all  this  looee-tongued  chatter, 
verbally  batting  the  grave  Issue  of  Impeach- 
ment back  and  forth  like  a  badminton  bird? 

In  a  way.  It  la  the  same  as  members  of  a 
Jury  pronoxincing  a  defendant  guilty  or  not 
guilty  without  waiting  to  hear  the  case. 

It  reminds  one  of  the  old,  unfunny  Joke 
about  the  vigilantes  who  collared  a  suspected 
horse  thief  and  announced  they  would  "give 
him  a  fair  trial  and  hang  him." 

As  Rep.  John  J.  Rhodes  of  Arizona,  the 
Republican  leader  in  the  House,  said  recently 
on  NBC's  "Meet  the  Press": 

"It  Is  necessary  for  each  member  to  make 
up  bis  mind  after  tae  evidence  is  in,  and  not 
before.  If  he  were  to  do  otherwise — as  some 
have,  I  think,  injudiciously  done — it  would 
be  similar  to  the  sltuaiton  in  which  a  Judge 
might  mount  the  bench  and  say,  'Order  in 
the  Court.  The  plaintiff  is  going  to  win.'  " 

Aside  from  the  blatant  Injustice,  there  Is 
a  matter  of  practical  politics  Involved  here 
that  no  politically  sensitive  member  of  Con- 
gress can  afford  to  Ignore. 

According  to  the  polls,  this  Congress  Is  not 
held  In  very  high  esteem  by  the  voters  who 
elected  it.  If  the  idea  becomes  widespread 
tbat  It  Is  playing  party  jwUtlcs  with  the  fat* 


of  a  President,  a  lot  of  Incumbents  could  be 
In  for  a  shock,  come  November. 

The  following  campaign  bumper  sticker 
arrived  In  the  mail  the  other  day: 

"DON'T   m*-tLECT  ANTBODT 

It's  a  gag,  of  course.  But  In  the  present 
atmosphere  there  is  something  unnerving 
about  it — like  an  ominous  tap  on  the 
shoulder. 


WINYAH  INDIGO  SOCIETY 

Mr.  HOT.T.TNOS.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
accroach  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
Nation,  our  attentions  are  increasingly 
focused  on  the  history  and  heritage  of 
this  great  land.  My  own  State  of  South 
Carolina  has  always  had  great  interest — 
and  pride — in  its  past.  And  I  would  note 
that  as  the  United  States  approaches  its 
Bicentennial,  we  in  South  Carolina  have 
already  celebrated  our  tricentennial. 

One  of  the  oldest  continuing  philan- 
thropic societies  in  America  can  be  found 
In  Georgetown,  S.C.  It  is  the  Winyah 
Indigo  Society,  and  it  traces  its  origins 
back  to  the  middle  6f  the  18th  century. 
Tradition  dates  its  beginnings  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  social  club  In  1740.  Pub- 
lic-spirited at  the  outset,  the  society  soon 
turned  its  energies  to  the  education  of 
the  young.  It  established  a  school,  princi- 
pally for  those  who  were  poor  and  other- 
wise unable  to  obtain  the  benefits  of 
formal  training.  Although  the  Civil  War 
seriously  disrupted  the  work  of  the 
school,  it  built  itself  up  again  and  con- 
tinued its  good  works  until  it  was  merged 
with  the  public  school  system  in  the  early 
part  of  the  20th  century. 

Over  the  years,  the  Winyah  Indigo  So- 
ciety has  engaged  in  many  other  com- 
munity activities,  always  with  the  goals 
of  elevating  public  ideals  and  contribut- 
ing to  the  public  interest.  The  society  has 
been  of  valuable  service  to  South  Caro- 
lina and,  indeed,  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  history  of  the  Win- 
yah Indigo  Society  demonstrates  once 
again  what  public -spirited  community 
activities  can  accomplish.  The  work  of 
such  groups  is  a  proud  chapter  in  the 
annals  of  America,  and  their  contribu- 
tions ought  to  be  more  widely  known.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  brief  his- 
tory of  this  illustrious  society  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  history 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Banr  Hxstobt  or  trx  Societt 

AU  of  the  records  of  the  "Wlnyskh  Indigo 
Society"  were  lost  or  destroyed  during  the 
War  between  the  States  when  Georgetown 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Federal  forces.  The 
Academy  Building,  with  here  and  there  a 
volume  of  what  was  once  a  very  large  and 
valuable  library,  Is  about  all  that  Is  left  of 
the  property  of  which  It  was  possessed  as  the 
capital  upon  which  It  did  its  noble  deeds  for 
charity.  Few  of  its  living  members  became 
such  more  than  forty  years  ago,  and  its  early 
history  is,  therefore,  simply  the  tradition  of 
the  past. 

As  tradition  bath  It:  the  planters  of 
Georgetown  District,  about  the  year  1740, 
formed  a  convivial  club,  which  met  in  the 
town  of  Georgetown  on  the  first  Friday  of 
each  month,  to  talk  over  the  latest  news  from 
London,  which  was  never  less  than  a  month 
old,  to  txoM  high  discourse  over  the  growth 
^d  prosperity  of  the  Indigo  plant  (then  and 


for  a  long  time  after  spelt.  In  the  Invoices  to 
London,  Indlco,)  and  to  refresh  the  inner- 
man,  and  so  keep  up  to  a  proper  pitch  the 
endearing  ties  of  social  life  by  imbibing  freely 
of  the  inevitable  bowl  of  punch.  The  Old  Oak 
Tavern  which  stood  on  Bay  Street,  not  far 
from  Its  Intersection  with  Broad  street,  was 
the  place  of  this  monthly  re-union.  The  first 
Friday  In  May  of  each  year,  was  the  anniver- 
sary meeting,  and  on  these  occasions  anec- 
dote and  song  (speechmaking  was  not  yet  in 
vogue)  added  to  the  good  cheer  of  the  punch 
bowl,  and  many  a  staid  and  solid  old  planter 
became  as  blue  as  the  resldum  of  the  plant 
he  cultivated.  Indeed,  tradition  says.  It  al- 
ways required  great  skill  for  these  jolly  old 
fellows  to  sit  their  prancing  steeds,  after  one 
of  these  anniversary  festivals,  for  a  spur  In 
the  head  always  equals  two  In  the  heel,  and 
master  and  horse  became  so  mobile  and  agile 
that  the  ground  and  lofty  tumbling  was  gen- 
erally equal  to  a  small  sized  circus. 

There  was  an  initiation  fee  and  an  annual 
contribution  from  each  member,  which  went 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  meetings.  These 
were  always  paid  In  Indigo.  In  those  good  old 
days,  when  there  was  no  protective  tariffs  or 
license  to  sell  poison  under  the  euphoneous 
names  of  Bourbon  and  Summerdlre,  and  no 
Maine  Liquor  Law  to  stop  the  trade  in  whole- 
some beverages;  when  there  were  no  revenue 
inspectors  prowling  about  under  the  guise  of 
land  speculators;  when  each  man  was  per- 
mitted to  sit  under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree 
and  imbibe  the  best  and  purest  Old  Jamaica 
for  fifty  cents  a  gallon;  the  appetite  did  not 
grow  upon  what  it  fed  on,  and  the  brain  did 
not  reel  under  the  maddening  influence  of 
narcotic  poison;  but  our  forefathers,  with 
their  peach  and  honey  and  genuine  Old  Rum, 
roee  to  the  height  simply  of  genial  gentlemen 
and  liberal  benefactors.  And  so  It  came  to 
pass  that  about  the  year  1753,  the  exchequer 
became  plethoric  of  gold,  and  the  hearts  of 
our  founders  overflowed  with  the  milk  of 
human  kindness. 

"But    what    avails   this   wondrous   waste   of 

wealth? 
This  gay  profusion  of  luxurious  bliss? 
Ill-fated  race!  the  softening  arts  of  peace, 
What'er  the  humanizing  Muses  teach; 
The    God-like    wisdom    of    the    temper'd 

breast; 
Progressive    truth,    the    patient    force    of 

thought; 
Investigation  calm,  whose  silent  powers 
Command  the  world;   the  light  that  leads 

to  Heaven; 
Kind  equal  rule,  the  government  of  laws. 
And  all  protecting  freedom,  which  alone 
Sustains  the  name  and  dignity  of  man: 
These  are  not  theirs." 

And  hence  it  became  the  question  of  the 
hour,  to  what  good  pvirpose  shall  we  devote 
our  surplus  funds.  As  the  tale  runs,  the  dis- 
cussion was  brief,  pertinent  and  solid.  At  the 
close  of  It  the  Presiding  Officer  called  on  the 
members  to  fill  their  glasses,  he  wished  to 
close  the  debate  by  a  definite  proposition. 
If  it  met  their  approbation,  each  member 
would  signify  It  by  emptying  his  glass.  He 
said:  "There  may  be  InteUectual  food  which 
the  present  state  of  society  Is  not  fit  to  par- 
take of;  to  lay  such  before  It  would  be  as  ab- 
siird  as  to  give  a  quadrant  to  an  Indian;  but 
knowledge  Is  Indeed  as  necessary  as  light, 
and  ought  to  be  as  conmion  as  water  and  as 
free  as  air.  It  has  been  wisely  ordained  that 
light  should  have  no  color,  water  no  taste, 
and  air  no  odor;  so.  Indeed,  knowledge  should 
be  equally  pure  and  without  admixture  of 
creed  or  cant.  I  move,  therefore,  that  the 
surplus  funds  in  the  Treasury  be  devoted  to 
the  establishment  of  an  Independent  Char- 
ity School  for  the  Poor."  The  meeting  rose 
to  its  feet.  The  classes  were  each  turned 
down  without  soiling  the  linen,  and  the 
Winyah  Indigo  Society  was  established. 
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Such,  In  brief,  was  the  origin  of  a  Society 
whose  school  has  been  the  School  for  all  the 
country  lying  between  Charleston  and  the 
North  Carolina  line  for  more  than  one  hun- 
dred years.  In  Its  Infancy,  it  supplied  the 
place  of  Primary  School,  High  School.  Gram- 
mar School  and  Collegiate  Institute.  The  rich 
and  the  poor  alike  drank  from  this  fountain 
of  knowledge,  and  the  Parmer,  the  Planter, 
the  Mechanic,  the  Artisan,  the  General  of 
Armies,  Lawyers,  Doctors,  Priests,  Senators 
and  Governors  of  State,  have  each  looked 
back  to  the  Winyah  Indigo  Society  as  the 
grand  source  of  their  success  or  their  dis- 
tinction. To  many  It  was  the  only  source  of 
education.  Here  they  began,  here  they  ended 
that  disciplinary  course  which  was  their  only 
preparation  for  the  stern  conflicts  of  life. 

The  Society  received  a  royal  charter  from 
King  George  n  In  the  year  1758.  Some  other 
privileges  have  been  since  granted  to  it  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State.  Its  Constitution 
still  contains  the  imprint  of  the  wisdom  of 
Its  founders,  few  changes  having  been  made 
to  adapt  it  to  the  changed  circumstances  of 
the  times.  It  lived  through  the  rugged  "times 
that  tried  men's  souls,"  and  came  out  of  that 
contest  with  royalty,  still  clinging  to  Its 
royal  charter  and  cherishing  with  the  recol- 
lection of  a  favored  child  the  good  old  laws 
and  customs  and  practices  of  England,  but 
yet  not  unmindful  of  Its  new  duties  In  Its 
new  relation  to  Carolina,  "the  land  of  the 
free  and  the  home  of  the  brave."  It  has 
never  suffered  politics  to  enter  its  doors.  In 
the  wildest  periods  of  political  excitement  it 
has  kept  its  gaze  undevlatlngly  fixed  on  Its 
true — Its  only  mission.  Its  cardinal  rule  wis, 
never  to  close  Its  door  against  any  worthy, 
honorable  citizen  who  desired  to  become  a 
member,  and  never  to  dismiss  from  office  any 
officer  who  was  capable  and  willing  to  serve. 
The  consequence  was:  its  membership  was 
of  the  best  men  of  the  county;  its  duties  in 
every  respect  were  discharged  promptly  and 
efficiently;  it  had  grown  rich.  It  had  enlarged 
Its  operations,  it  had  become  the  central  ob- 
ject of  the  affection  of  all  our  people;  and  it 
was  nobly  doing  Its  work  In  enllghenlng  the 
minds.  Improving  the  morals,  and  Impart- 
ing tone,  dignity  and  practical  wisdom  to 
generation  after  generation  of  our  children. 
It  was  the  offspring  of  the  rollicking  liberality 
of  the  Cavalier  and  the  inflexible  spirit  of 
the  Huguenot,  beautifully  mingled  and 
blended  Into  harmonious  action.  It  con- 
tinued, as  It  had  commenced,  the  foster 
mother  of  all  that  is  good  and  commend- 
able, personating  the  blindfolded  Goddess  in 
the  distribution  of  her  favors. 

But  the  "civil  war"  came,  and  with  It  that 
disastrous  result,  which  has  swept  away  the 
accumulation  of  more  than  a  century.  And 
now  when  its  charitable  deeds  are  more  than 
they  were  In  1753,  now  when  the  descendants 
of  its  founders  are  heavUy  taxed  to  support 
free  schools,  whose  doors  are  virtually  closed 
against  their  children,  the  Winyah  Indigo 
Society  finds  itself  without  funds,  without 
school  apparatus  and  without  means  to 
soothe  its  poverty-stricken  children  by  the 
rich  endowment  of  knowledge,  the  enduring 
heritage  of  learning.  Is  there  no  kind 
Maecenas  who  will  consent  to  lift  us  out  of 
the  mire  and  place  us  once  more  on  the 
plane  of  usefulness? 

The  Academy  BuUdlng  was  occupied  by  the 
military  as  long  as  the  Town  of  Georgetown 
was  garrisoned  by  the  Federal  forces,  and  the 
building  and  premises  were  very  much  abused 
by  the  soldiers.  The  best  and  most  valuable 
works  In  the  library  were  appropriated  and 
carried  off.  Including  Audubon's  great  work 
on  ornithology,  which  cannot  be  replaced 
except  at  an  enormous  price.  By  dint  of 
great  efforts  the  members  have  raised  among 
themselves  money  to  repair  the  building  and 
fences,  and  have  during  the  past  year  once 
more  employed  a  competent  teacher  and 
started  their  school,  but  have  been  compelled 
to  charge  a  small  sum  for  tuition  to  aid  them 


In  raising  the  salary  of  the  preceptor.  The 
school  is  entirely  without  apparatus  of  any 
kind,  so  useful  and  essential  in  teaching  the 
sciences.  In  fact,  the  Interior  arrangement 
and  appearance  of  the  school  with  its  rough 
benches  and  uncouth  desks,  resemble  the 
traditional  "old  field"  school  that  followed 
the  first  settlement  of  the  State.  The  mem- 
bers are  thoroughly  alive  to  the  Importance 
of  nurturing  the  school  Into  something  like 
Its  former  brilliant  success,  but  without  aid 
from  abroad,  it  must  necessarily  progress 
slowly,  with  probably  many  halts  before  it 
again  reaches  the  summit  of  its  great  useful- 
ness, and  again  scatters  its  steady  gleam  of 
light  to  dispel  the  shadows  that  are  dally 
thickening  over  this  once  favored  district, 
fnen  the  abode  of  princely  wealth  and  courtly 
refinement.  There  are,  however,  no  vain  re- 
grets, no  gloomy  brooding  over  the  past. 
Trustful  of  the  present,  hopeful  of  the  fu- 
ture, knowing  that  In  the  long  run  blood 
will  tell,  let  us  learn  to  "labor  and  to  wait." 

RiCHAaD     DOZIEB, 

Benjamin  H.  Wilson, 

Committee. 
November  7.  1873. 

The  late  Mr.  Wm.  D.  Morgan,  for  many 
years  an  honored  member  of  tlae  Society  was 
requested  to  bring  this  sketch  up  to  date;  he 
wrote  as  follows: 

Georgetown.  S.C, 

June  1938. 

A  review  of  the  records  of  the  Society  from 
1873,  at  which  time  a  history  of  the  Society 
was  written  by  the  Hon.  R.  Dozler  and  the 
Hon.  B.  H.  Wilson,  to  the  year  1938,  discloses 
the  fact  that  the  alms  and  purposes  of  this 
honorable  body  have  been  weU  preserved  by 
its  officers  and  members. 

In  preparing  this  report  the  minutes  of  aU 
meetings  from  the  year  1853  through  the  May 
meetmg  of  1938  have  been  carefuUy  read  and 
checked  for  Items  of  interest.  The  earlier  rec- 
ords of  the  Society  are  missing. 

With  the  information  thus  obtained,  I 
shall  briefly  relate  the  story  of  the  Society, 
taking  up  the  narrative  where  the  charming 
accouat  referred  to  above  leaves  off. 

Since  the  main  object  of  the  Society  was 
the  education  of  the  chUdren  of  the  county, 
principally  those  who  were  poor  and  unable 
to  otbain  an  education  elsewhere,  I  shaU  first 
outline  the  work  of  the  Society's  school  f'X)m 
the  time  it  was  re-established  in  1872,  with 
Mr.  A.  McP.  Hamby,  as  principal,  to  the  date 
of  its  closing.  From  1872  to  1887,  under  Mr. 
Hamby's  able  management,  a  number  of  pay 
pupils  and  many  beneficiaries  received  their 
education.  Many  of  them  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  after  life.  In  1887,  in  accord- 
ance with  an  act  of  the  Leglslatiire  passed  in 
1885,  authorizing  the  establishment  of  the 
Winyah  Graded  School  District,  the  Society's 
school  was  merged  with  the  graded  school. 
Of  the  seven  trustees  of  the  Winyah  Graded 
School  District,  four  were  appointed  by  the 
Winyah  Indigo  Society.  Messrs.  BenJ.  Allston, 
S.  S.  Fraser,  B.  A.  Munnerlyn  and  Walter 
Hazard  were  the  first  four  appointed.  Mr. 
Hamby  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
whole  school  and  principal  of  the  high  school 
department,  his  salary  being  paid  by  tuition 
of  $40.00  a  year  paid  by  each  pupil  In  the 
high  school  and  $300.00  paid  by  the  tax- 
payers in  exchange  for  the  use  of  the  So- 
ciety's building.  The  Society  reserved  the 
right  to  hold  its  meetings  and  annual  ban- 
quets in  the  building.  This  condition  pre- 
vailed untU  the  handsome  brick  school 
building  was  erected  comer  of  Cleland  and 
Htghmarket  Streets  in  1908  to  which  the 
school  was  removed.  A  new  board  of  Trustees 
was  formed  with  Mr.  E.  W.  Kamlnskl  as 
Chairman.  Mr.  Hamby  died  In  1895  and  In 
1902  the  Society  passed  a  resolution  provid- 
ing for  a  beautiful  gold  medal  to  be  given 
In  his  memory,  as  a  token  of  their  apprecia- 
tion of  bis  magnificent  work  for  the  school. 


to  the  honor  graduate  of  the  high  school. 
The  medal  was  first  awarded  in  1903  and  Is 
still  being  presented  each  year. 

In  1863,  Mr.  Francis  Withers  bequeathed 
the  sum  of  $5,000.00  and  the  lot  corner 
Prince  and  Cannon  Streets,  on  which  the 
Winyah  Indigo  Society  Hall  now  stands,  to 
the  Society  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
building  for  a  school  and  meeting  place  for 
the  Society.  The  following  year  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  solicit  funds  to  be  added  to 
this  bequest.  The  minutes  do  not  show  how 
much  money  was  raised  by  the  committee  or 
the  names  of  the  subscribers,  as  they  made 
no  report.  Mr.  E.  B.  Rothmahler,  the  Treas- 
urer, reported  at  the  May  meeting  in  1858 
that  814,640.00  has  been  received  from  the 
sale  of  stocks  and  other  securities.  The  build- 
ing was  completed  In  the  summer  of  1857. 
From  1865  to  1868  it  was  used  by  the  Fed- 
eral forces  as  a  hospital  for  Union  soldiers. 

The  Society  made  several  attempts  to  ob- 
tain from  the  United  States  Government 
some  compensation  for  the  use  of  the  hall, 
but  these  attempts  failed  completely  and  the 
Society  was  obliged  to  make  repairs  which 
were  absolutely  necessary  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. In  1915,  the  building  being  again  in 
need  of  repairs,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  make  all  necessary  repairs.  Improvements, 
repainting,  etc.  The  committee  not  only  re- 
paired the  building  throughout,  but  also  en- 
larged the  upstairs  assembly  or  ball  room, 
removing  the  old  plaster  ceUing  and  replac- 
ing with  the  present  metal  celling:  Improved 
the  ladies'  dressing  room,  /constructing  a 
gentlemen's  room  on  the  first  floor  and  In- 
stalling in  the  cellar  a  large  furnace  heating 
plant.  The  building  was  painted  throughout. 
This  was  all  done  at  a  cost  of  $4,442.14.  In 
addition  to  Mr.  Withers'  handsome  legacy, 
there  were  no  doubt  uumerous  other  gifts, 
bequests  and  subscriptions  made  to  the  So- 
ciety's fund,  the  following  being  the  only 
ones  of  record:  Jonah  Horry — $1,453.00: 
George  T.  Lathrop — $500,000;  Richard 
Lathers,  who  lived  In  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. — 
$100,000  and  a  bequest  from  Mrs.  M.  I.  Dealy, 
a  former  beneflciary,  in  grateful  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  education  she  had  re- 
ceived— $200.00. 

The  room  in  which  the  meetings  are  held 
was  fitted  up  as  a  library  in  the  year  1858  and 
In  1859  the  surviving  members  of  the  old 
Georgetown  Library  Society,  which  had  been 
chartered  In  1800,  transferred  all  of  their 
books  to  the  Winyah  Indigo  Society.  These 
books  were  classified  at  that  time  and  accord- 
ing to  this  early  record  many  valuable  vol- 
umes are  missing  from  the  shelves  today, 
some  having  been  removed,  no  doubt  when 
the  building  was  used  by  the  Union  soldiers. 
Audubon's  valuable  work  on  ornithology  was 
among  those  missing.  An  autographed  letter 
written  to  the  citizens  of  Georgetown  and 
vicinity  by  President  Washington,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  trip  through  the  South  In  1791, 
was  taken  from  the  library  room  by  a  Union 
soldier.  It  was  originally  presented  to  the 
Society  In  1860  by  E.  B.  Rothmahler,  Jr.. 
having  been  found  among  the  papers  of  his 
deceased  father,  E.  B.  Rothamabler,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
welcome  President  Washington  to  George- 
town. 

In  1884  the  letter  was  returned  to  the 
Society  by  Lieut.  Manning  of  the  US.  Army 
garrisoned  here  In  1865.  It  is  now  framed  and 
hangs  on  the  walls  of  the  library  room.  Here 
also  are  framed  photographs  of  past  presi- 
dents of  the  Society:  Benjamin  Allston,  Wal- 
ter Hazard,  Savage  Smith,  Anthony  White 
Dozler,  B.  H.  Wilson,  Richard  Dozler,  W.  T. 
R.  Prior,  B.  A.  Munnerlyn  and  Thomas 
Lynch,  first  president  of  the  Society  and  one 
of  its  charter  members.  There  are  also  pic- 
tures of  Marquis  de  Lafayette  and  Baron 
DeKalb.  In  the  minutes  of  July  6.  1888  is  the 
following:  "On  motion  of  Mr.  S.  S.  Fraser: 
Resolved  That  the  two  original  charters  of 
the  Society  ...  be  framed  and  bung  up  In 
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tbe  library  and  that  the  Secretary  be  In- 
structed to  have  this  done."  There  Is  only 
one  charter  In  the  Library  room  today.  This 
la  framed  and  Is  headed:  "At  the  Court  of 
St.  James,  the  27th  day  of  January  1768", 
and  after  the  main  body  of  the  charter,  the 
words  "Assented  to — WUllam  Henry  Lyttle- 
ton",  followed  by  a  royal  confirmation  of  the 
Act. 

The  books  In  the  library  have  been  cata- 
logued recently  and  a  complete  record  made 
of  them.  They  are  no  longer  taken  from  the 
room,  but  are  a  source  of  great  Interest  to 
many  visitors  to  Georgetown  who  request 
the  privilege  of  searching  among  them  for 
data  of  interest. 

The  social  life  of  the  Society  is  kept  alive 
by  the  annual  banquet.  Many  distinguished 
personages  have  been  entertained  at  these 
banquets.  On  May  5,  1905.  Ex-Presldent 
Orover  Cleveland,  Governor  D.  C.  Heyward, 
Commodore  E.  C.  Benedict  of  the  N.Y.  Yacht 
Club  and  other  distinguished  gentlemen  were 
guests  of  the  Society.  While  President,  in 
1894,  Mr.  Cleveland  had  came  to  Georgetown 
to  enjoy  the  sport  of  duck  huntmg  and  was 
tendered  a  reception  In  the  Wlnyah  Indigo 
Society  Hall  and  an  elaborate  luncheon  by 
the  Palmetto  Club.  This  Palmetto  Club  was 
a  very  patriotic  and  public  spirited  organ- 
ization. In  1926.  when  it  was  going  out  of 
existence,  it  made  a  generous  contribution  of 
$1,000.00  In  cash  and  aU  of  its  glassware, 
sUverware  and  crockery  to  the  Wlnyah  In- 
digo Society.  In  thU  same  year,  1925,  the 
Wlnyah  Indigo  Society  entertained  Rear  Ad- 
miral Samuel  McGowan  with  a  lavish  repast. 
On  AprU  30,  1930,  Mr.  Wlngate,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee,  made  a  report 
on  amendments  to  the  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws,  which  are  herewith  submitted  and 
form  a  part  of  this  report,  also  herewith 
submitted  are  sundry  other  amendments  to 
the  By-Laws  which  I  discovered  in  the  back 
of  the  old  minute  book  containing  the  min- 
utes from  1866  to  1916. 

Accompanying  this  report,  which  contains 
some  historical  matter  and  other  data  which 
should  be  printed  in  the  proposed  pamphlet. 
Is  the  roll  of  membership  from  1873  to  the 
present  time;  all  of  which  should  prove  of 
value  to  the  present  members  and  also  to 
the  future  historian.  In  conclusion,  permit 
me  to  say  that  the  present  members  of  the 
Society  should  feel  proud  in  belonging  to  an 
association  organized  183  years  ago,  one  of 
the  oldest  organizations  in  the  United  States, 
a  society  with  a  philanthropic  object  in  view. 
Which  has  survived  wars,  paoilcs,  depressions 
and  the  conditions  prevailing  for  several 
years  following  the  close  of  the  CivU  War. 
Partisan  politics,  sectional  or  religious  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  have  never  been  allowed 
to  enter  the  portals  of  the  Society.  We  should 
invite  and  encourage  the  young  men  of 
Georgetown  and  Georgetown  County  to  Join 
the  Society  and  take  an  active  part  In  its 
proceedings  and  to  perpetuate  for  all  time  to 
come  the  magnificent  heritage  which  the 
Fathers  of  the  Wlnyah  Indigo  Society  passed 
down  to  the  present  generation.  We  should 
always  bear  in  mind  in  grateful  remembrance 
the  memory  of  tfaoee  old,  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  whose  philanthropic  and 
public  spirited  high  Ideals  should  be  emu- 
lated as  closely  as  possible,  now  and  In  the 
future— living  up  to  the  motto  of  the  So- 
ciety: "ffjtoPerpetuo". 
Respectfully  submitted, 

William  D.  Morgan. 


THE  HUMAN  ELEMENT  OP  OIL 
PRICES  AND  PROFITS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  has  begun  con- 
sideration of  S.  3267,  the  Standby  En- 
ergy Emergency  Authorization  Act.  Cer- 
talnly  much  of  the  debate  on  this  meas- 


ure will  concern  itself  with  the  oil  in- 
dustry. Specifically,  we  will  be  discussing 
what  legislative  steps,  if  any,  would  be 
appropriate  in  light  of  the  continuing 
increases  in  both  oil  prices  and  oil 
profits. 

In  the  past  debate  on  this  matter  has 
tended  to  focus  almost  exclusively  on  the 
mechanics  of  oil  production,  while  ignor- 
ing the  human  element  mvolved.  We  for- 
get that  many  Americans  are  increas- 
ingly burdened  by  higher  heating  oil 
costs,  higher  electricity  costs,  and  higher 
gasoline  costs.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  our  elderly  who  live  on  fixed  incomes. 
The  Massachusetts  State  Senate  and 
the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representa- 
tives have  not  forgotten  the  human  ele- 
ment. In  a  recent  resolution,  both  Houses 
memorialize  the  Congress  to  act  swiftly 
in  enacting  legislation  to  establish  more 
effective  price  controls  on  oil.  I  would 
hope  that  our  concerns  reflect  their  con- 
cerns and  that  we  will  take  into  account 
the  human  element  of  oil  prices  and 
profits  throughout  our  deliberations. 

Mr.  President,  I  aslc  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

Resoltttion  Memorializing  the  Congress 
OF  THE  United  States  To  Enact  Legis- 
lation Establishing  More  Ettective  Oil 
Price  Controls  in  the  United  States 
Whereas,  The  energy  crisis  has  drastically 
increased  the  price  of  oil  m  the  United 
States:  and 

Whereas,  Many  Americans  face  an  Increas- 
ing financial  burden  to  heat  their  homes; 
and 

Whereas,  The  Increasing  costs  on  already 
flnanciaUy  burdened  Americans  wlU  en- 
danger their  health  and  well  being;  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  es- 
tablishing effective  oil  price  controls  in  the 
United  States;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  presiding  t^cer  of 
each  branch  of  Congress  and  to  each  mem- 
ber thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 


NIXON  ADMINISTRATION  HOUSING 
POLICY— LATE,  INADEQUATE,  AND 
PIECEMEAL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  releasing  a  major  study  on  "The 
Housing  Outlook  for  1974,"  prepared  for 
the  Consumer  Economics  Subcommittee 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  by  Dr. 
Henry  B.  Schechter,  of  the  Congressional 
Research  Service. 

Coupled  with  my  own  perceptions  of 
what  has  been  happening  in  the  housing 
market  in  the  last  several  years,  this 
study  has  convinced  me  that  the  housing 
policy  of  the  Nixon  administration  is  a 
national  disgrace. 

While  the  housing  measures  an- 
nounced by  the  President  on  Friday  are 
a  step  in  the  right  dlrecUon,  they  will  do 
virtually  nothing  to  lower  exorbitant 
home  loan  Interest  rates  or  assist  Ameri- 
can workers  and  their  families  In  the 
face  of  soaring  housing  costs.  In  sum, 


they  are  late,  inadequate,  and  piecemeal. 

Mr.  President.  American  home  build- 
ing is  now  in  the  grip  of  a  serious  de- 
pression, after  a  recession  of  well  over  a 
year,  which  could  force  a  20-percent  drop 
in  housing  starts  during  1974.  And,  the 
growing  weakness  of  the  housing  market 
will  not  only  further  aggravate  the  pres- 
ent economic  situation,  but  it  will  direct- 
ly affect  the  American  consumer  by  push- 
ing the  price  of  housing  to  even  higher 
levels. 

The  administration's  February  fore- 
cast that  "Housing  starts  should  rettch 
bottom  soon  and  begin  to  rise  •  •  '"is 
clearly  "inoperative."  It  is  simply  one 
more  in  a  long  line  of  nearsighted  eco- 
nomic projections  that  have  been  made 
by  this  administration  and  quickly  dis- 
proved by  the  hard  facts.  In  March  the 
annual  starts  rate  was  down  to  1.46  mil- 
lion, an  incredible  900,000  below  the 
number  of  housing  starts  in  1972. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  see  it,  there  are 
several  factors  that  continue  to  under- 
mine any  significant  recovery  in  housing 
starts  and  sales. 

For  one  thing,  there  is  an  unusually 
large  inventory  of  unsold  new  homes.  At 
the  end  of  February  1974,  the  number  of 
new  homes  up  for  sale  wsis  459,000.  This 
is  almost  equal  to  what  the  total  number 
of  new  homes  sold  throughout  1974  would 
be  at  the  seasonally  adjusted  rate  of  new 
home  sales  in  February. 

The  slowdown  in  new  home  sales  also 
is  due  in  large  part  to  rising  prices  for 
homes.  In  February,  the  median  price 
of  a  new  one-family  home  was  about 
$35,000, 18  percent  above  the  1973  figures, 
and  far  out  of  the  financial  reach  of  most 
families. 

Most  important,  however,  the  slow- 
down in  housing  continues  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  a  lack  of  mortgage  funds  and 
rising  mortgage  interest  rates. 

Soaring  interest  rates,  scarce  mort- 
gage money,  and  rapidly  rising  housing 
prices  have  combined  to  put  home  own- 
nership  beyond  the  reach  of  most  Ameri- 
cans. 

As  a  result  of  these  factors,  it  is  likely 
that  housing  starts  will  total  a  mere  1.60 
million  units  in  1974. 

The  Nation  cannot  afford  such  an  im- 
derutilizatlon  of  its  housing  industry  re- 
sources, particularly  while  we  are  in 
recession.  Nor  can  we  fall  to  recognize 
the  tremendous  increstse  in  housing  re- 
quirements during  the  remainder  of  this 
decade.  Recent  studies  project  a  33-per- 
cent jump  in  new  households  established 
by  1980  and  the  need  for  23  million  new 
housing  imits  by  that  time. 

Congress  and  the  administration  must 
give  urgent  attention  to  developing  some 
way  of  assiu-ing  that  mortgage  mcxiey  at 
reasonable  interest  rates  is  available  to 
our  people.  The  approach  outlined  by  the 
administration  last  week  Is  simply  In- 
adequate. 

While  the  solutions  are  not  obvious,  we 
can  make  progress  if  we  give  this  prob- 
lem the  attentl(xi  It  deserves.  And  there 
are  several  additional  specific  steps  that 
the  President  could  take  immediately  to 
boost  the  housing  market. 

Implement  the  unused  coatract  au- 
thority for  the  section  235  home  owner- 
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ship  progrtmi,  which  would  support  some 
^00,000  additional  housing  units; 

Reactive  the  section  202  loan  program 
for  housing  for  the  elderly,  which  could 
support  the  creation  of  an  additional 
badly  needed  25,000  to  30,000  units  with 
authorized  fimds; 

Reallocate  authorized  rural  housing 
loan  funds,  so  that  the  Farmers'  Home 
Administration  could  utilize  more  of  the 
funds  to  provide  new  housing, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Schechter's  excellent 
analysis  of  "The  Housing  Outlook  for 
1974"  be  printed  in  the  Record.  Because 
of  its  timeliness  and  outstanding  quality, 
I  commend  this  study  highly  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Housing  OtrrLOOK  for  1974 

During  January  and  February,  easing 
conditions  In  financial  markets  and  Improved 
bousing  starts  rates  led  to  optimism.  It  was 
hoped  that  bousing  construction  was  on  the 
upswing  and  would  contribute  significantly 
to  general  economic  recovery.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  March,  there  was  still  a  large  unsold 
Inventory  of  new  houses,  however,  a  sharp 
upward  movement  of  interest  rates  occurred 
In  March  and  AprU,  and  March  housing  starts 
dropped  back  to  January  level.  The  housing 
outlook,  therefore,  has  become  more  pes- 
simistic. 

background 

There  were  2,045.000  private  new  hous- 
ing units  started  In  1973.  The  1973  total  was 
about  13  percent  or  312,000  units  below  the 

1972  total.  The  decline  consisted  of  166,000 
non-subsidized  units,  and  146.000  units  un- 
der federally  subsidized  programs. 

During  the  fourth  quarter  of  1973.  the  sea- 
sonally adjusted  starts  rate  was  1,584.000. 
During  the  first  quarter  of  1974  It  was  1,662,- 
000,  primarily  due  to  a  one-month  spurt  In 
February,  generally  attributed  to  unusually 
good  weather  for  that  month.  The  last 
monthly  figure,  for  March,  was  1,460,000. 

Several  factors  have  contributed  to  a 
declining  starts  rate  since  early  1973.  Most 
directly  related  was  a  slowdown  of  new  home 
sales  and  an  Increase  In  the  unsold  new 
homes  Inventory.  At  the  end  of  February  1974, 
the  number  of  new  homes  for  sale  was  469.- 
000,  equivalent  to  about  11  months  of  home 
sales  at  the  February  sales  rate,  seasonally 
adjusted.  A  year  earlier  the  comparable 
monthly  Inventory  was  equivalent  to  7 
months  of  sales. 

Data  on  market  absorption  of  newly  com- 
pleted nonsubsldlzed  rental  units  for  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1973  showed  that  76  per- 
cent of  such  units  (completed  In  the  third 
quarter)  had  been  rented  within  three 
months,  significantly  above  the  comparable 
year-earlier  rate  of  69  percent.  In  sub- 
sequent months,  a  large  volume  of  rental 
unit  completions  would  come  on  the  market, 
however,  since  some  976  thousand  multlfam- 
Uy  units  In  structures  of  6  or  more  units 
were  under  construction  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, about  150,000  more  than  a  year 
earlier.  The  high  rate  of  completions  In  early 
1974  has  been  reflected  in  a  first  quarter  na- 
tional rental  housing  vacancy  rate  of  6.2  per- 
cent, up  from  6.8  percent  In  the  preceding 
quarter  and  6.7  percent  In  the  comparable 

1973  quarter. 

The  slowdown  In  new  home  sales  Is  at- 
tributable In  large  part  to  two  more  basic  fac- 
tors. One  Is  rising  prices.  In  February  the 
median  price  of  new  one-family  homes  was 
$34,900,  18  percent  above  the  comparable 
year-ago  figures.  Only  part  of  this  Increase 
was  due  to  Inflation.  One  measure  of  the  in- 
flationary element  is  the  Census  Bureau's 


price  index  for  new  one-family  homes  sold 
which  are  the  same  In  basic  characteristics. 
This  Index  Increased  9  percent  during  the 
first  three  quarters  of  1973,  or  about  12  per- 
cent on  an  annual  basis.  This  suggests  that 
one-third  of  the  18  percent  rise  In  the  new 
one-family  home  median  sales  price  was  due 
to  a  higher  quality  mix  of  new  homes  being 
produced.  Such  a  change  In  the  quality  mix 
would  be  expected  as  there  was  a  substan- 
tial decrease  in  new  homes  being  built  for 
sale  under  the  subsidized  home  ownership 
programs. 

A  second  factor  leading  to  a  slowdown  in 
new  home  sales  was  the  change  in  mortgage 
financing  conditions  which  developed  dur- 
ing 1973.  There  were  strong  demands  for 
funds  from  the  business  sector  of  the  domes- 
tic economy  and  overseas.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  exercised  a  restrictive  monetary 
policy  to  combat  inflation.  A  high  interest 
rate  financial  climate  developed.  The  prime 
rate  charged  by  commercial  banks  on  their 
best  business  loans  rose  from  6  percent  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  to  a  peak  of  10 
percent  by  mid-September.  Treasury  biU 
rates  reached  levels  of  between  8  and  9  per- 
cent. One  reaction  was  a  slowdown  of  sav- 
ings inflows  at  mortgage  lending  thrift  In- 
stitutions (the  savings  and  loan  associations 
and  mutual  savings  banks)  as  household 
savers  invested  funds  in  market  securities. 
In  July  and  Avigust  of  1973,  the  thrift  In- 
stitutions actually  suffered  a  combined  net 
savings  outflow  of  92.5  billion. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  developments, 
the  supply  of  mortgage  loan  funds  became 
short  and  mortgage  interest  rates  rose.  By 
June,  effective  interest  rates  on  new  home 
mortgage  interest  rates  were  above  7%  per- 
cent, and  the  maximum  FHA  and  VA  mort- 
gage interest  rates  were  raised  from  7  to  7% 
percent.  The  competitive  escalation  of  Inter- 
est rates  continued,  however,  and  in  August 
the  FHA  and  VA  mortgage  Interest  rate  was 
raised  &o  8i/^  percent  in  an  attempt  to  keep 
it  competitive  in  the  capital  market. 

Tne  mortgage  situation  began  to  change 
during  the  Itist  two  months  of  1973.  Economic 
growth  was  siowlng  significantly  and  mar- 
ket interest  rates  began  to  recede  from  peak 
levels.  The  average  secondary  market  dis- 
count on  8V4  percent  FHA  insured  mortgages 
also  began  to  decline  In  December  and  Janu- 
ary. 

the  1974  housing  POLICY  AND  MORTGAGE 
MARKET   CHANGES 

Against  the  background  of  events  that 
have  been  described.  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Lynn  on  January 
21.  1974,  announced  two  Immediately  effec- 
tive actions. 

The  first  action  was  a  reduction  of  the 
maximum  FHA  and  VA  housing  mortgage 
interest  rates  from  8^  to  8%  percent. 

The  second  action  was  a  change  In  the 
Tandem  Plan  of  the  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association,  or  GNMA,  with  respect 
to  non-subsidized  new  housing  financed  with 
PHA-insured  and  VA-guaranteed  mortgage 
loans.  Under  the  Tandem  Plan,  ONMA  would 
Issue  a  commitment  to  purchase  a  mortgage 
at  96,  that  is  at  a  4-polnt  discount  which 
the  builder  has  to  absorb.  The  builder  has 
the  option  of  delivering  the  mortgage  to 
GNMA  at  the  stipulated  price  after  the  house 
has  been  completed  and  the  mortgage  to  the 
homebuyer  or  owner -developer  has  been  In- 
sured by  FHA  or  guaranteed  by  VA.  ONMA 
will  then  sell  such  mortgages,  either  to 
FNMA  at  the  prevailing  FNMA  purchase  price, 
or  to  private  Investors  at  periodic  auction 
sales.  If  the  price  obtained  by  ONMA  is 
lower  than  96,  that  Is,  entails  a  discount  of 
more  than  4  points,  the  government,  through 
GNMA,  absorbs  the  additional  discount  costs. 

Important  conditions  of  the  newly  an- 
nounced Tandem  Plan  were  that  to  be  eligi- 
ble under  the  new  program,  mortgages  mtist 
bear  an  Interest  rate  of  7%  percent  and  be 


for  new  construction  or  units  started  or 
completed  by  January  22,  1974  which  bad 
never  been  owner-occupied. 

THE    CURRENT    OUTLOOK 

Declining  Interest  rates.  Increased  January 
and  February  housing  starts  rates  and  the 
new  Tandem  Plan  had  raised  hopes  that 
housing  construction  would  "bottom  out" 
during  the  first  quarter.  Improve  thereafter 
and  end  up  with  a  1974  annual  starts  total 
equal  to  or  better  than  1973.  The  outlook  has 
again  become  pessimistic,  however.  In  the 
last  month  or  two. 

After  reaching  low  points  In  February  of 
this  year.  Interest  rates  began  to  move  up 
rapidly.  Yields  on  3-month  Treasury  bills 
and  new  Aa  corporate  bonds,  which  had  de- 
clined to  about  7  percent  and  8.2  percent, 
respectively.  In  February  rose  to  8.6  and  9 
percent  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  AprU. 

Gross  yields  on  mortgages  at  purchase 
prices  at  which  FNMA  issues  four-month 
commitment  prices  rose  from  about  8.4-8.5 
percent  In  early  March  to  about  9  percent 
In  early  April.  On  April  15,  the  maximum 
Interest  rate  on  FHA-lnsured  and  VA-guar- 
anteed mortgages  was  raised  back  to  8<'2 
percent  from  8V4  percent. 

A  primary  factor  in  the  recent  upward 
movement  of  the  interest  rates  was  a  shift  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  a  more  restric- 
tive monetary  policy.  As  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  Chairman  Bums  has  indicated  In 
AprU  statements,  a  restrictive  monetary 
policy  will  be  maintained  In  order  to  counter 
"double  digit"  price  Inflation.  The  10.8  per- 
cent rate  of  price  Inflation  during  the  flrst 
quarter  of  1974  provides  a  basis  for  continu- 
ation of  the  restrictive  monetary  policy. 

At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  a  strong 
demand  for  business  loans  which  caused  the 
prime  rate  to  move  up  from  SVi  percent  a 
few  months  ago  to  10  percent.  In  the  week 
ending  Wednesday,  April  17,  leading  New 
York  banks  reported  a  substantial  rise  in 
business  loans.  On  AprU  26  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks  discount  rate  was  raised  from 
7'^  to  8  percent.  This  was  followed  by  further 
Increases  In  the  prime  rate  to  11  percent,, 
and  some  Individual  banks  have  gone  to  a 
higher  rate.  Such  a  high  prime  rate  will  tend 
to  sustain  high  levels  of  other  Interest  rates. 

Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  have  recently 
raised  the  Interest  rates  charged  on  advances 
to  member  savings  and  loan  associations 
from  about  10  percent  to  about  12  percent. 

Preliminary  Indications,  reported  by  their 
association,  point  to  large  net  deposit  losses 
at  mutual  savings  banks  In  New  York  City 
during  April  and  a  mixed  pattern  of  savings 
outflovrs  in  some  other  major  savings  bank 
areas.  On  AprU  19,  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  cited  a  slowdown  in  savings  In- 
flows to  savings  and  loan  association  deposits 
as  a  reason  for  abandoning  plans  to  raise 
liquidity  reserve  requirements.  Adverse  ef- 
fects upon  savings  Inflows  may  also  follow  a 
rise  In  Treasury  bill  rates  to  a  record  high 
of  over  9  percent. 

As  a  result  of  these  developments,  mort- 
gage loan  avaUablUty  can  be  expected  to  de- 
cline and  mortgage  interest  rates  to  rise.  The 
first  adverse  impact  would  be  on  sales  of 
existing  homes  for  which  there  are  no  out- 
standing advance  financing  commitments. 
This,  in  turn,  would  retard  new  home  sales 
to  potential  buyers  who  are  existing  home 
owners.  A  decrease  In  availability  of  funds 
for  new  home  advance  commitments  and 
higher  mortgage  interest  rates  will  directly 
retard  the  volume  of  new  starts  by  buUders. 

In  addition,  to  the  adverse  financing  de- 
velopments, the  price  distribution  of  an  un- 
sold Inventory  of  469,000  new  homes  at  the 
end  of  February  Is  not  conducive  to  a  rapid 
recovery  In  homebuUdlng.  Price  distribution 
data  on  homes  for  sale,  as  of  the  end  of  1973. 
showed  only  8  percent  at  under  $20,000,  an- 
other 32  percent  In  the  $20,000  to  $29,999 
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range.  31  percent  In  the  $30,000  to  $30,099 
range  and  39  percent  to  be  sold  for  $40,000  or 
more. 

To  carry  homes  with  30-year,  Sl-i  percent 
mortgages  of  $25,000  or  $30,000.  monthly  pay- 
ments of  $231  and  $192,  respectively,  are  re- 
qiilred  only  for  principal  and  Interest.  If 
expenditures  required  for  taxes.  Insurance, 
maintenance  and  repair  and  utilities  are 
added,  total  monthly  housing  expenses 
would  be  about  $347  and  $286.  respectively. 
At  a  2S-percent  housing  expense-to-income 
ratio,  incomes  of  about  $16,650  and  $13,700 
would  be  required.  Only  families  in  about  the 
top  one-fourth  and  one-third  of  the  Income 
distribution  could  afford  such  homes.  Since 
a  high  proportion  of  upper  Income  families 
are  owners  of  decent  homes  with  mortgages 
bearing  interest  rates  well  below  8'i  per- 
cent, they  will  not  be  ready  buyers  of  new 
homes. 

The  Tandem  Plan  for  7?4  percent  mort- 
gages on  new  homes  will  probably  be  help- 
ful and  encourage  some  builders  to  start  new 
homes  In  coming  months.  As  homes  with 
such  financing  come  on  the  market,  however, 
they  will  make  it  harder  to  sell  homes  from 
the  large  unsold  Inventory  of  conventionally 
financed  homes  being  offered  with  8  to  9  per- 
cent mortgage  financing.  The  retardation  of 
sales  and  of  subsequent  new  starts  by  build- 
ers who  have  the  unsold  Inventory  will  off- 
set some  of  the  new  construction  that  will 
take  place  with  support  of  the  7?^i  percent 
mortgage  Tandem  Plan  will  be  to  add  far  less 
than  the  projected  200.000  units  under  that 
plan  to  total  housing  starts. 

Preliminary  data  for  subsidized  housing 
producUon  in  the  first  few  months  of  the 
year  show  a  continuing  decline,  reflecting 
the  depletion  of  a  commitments  pipeline 
undw  the  suspended  HUD  programs.  The 
farmers  Home  Administration  programs, 
which  are  not  suspended,  are  also  operating 
at  a  rery  low  level  of  new  housing  produc- 
tion, with  most  of  the  avaUable  funds  allo- 
cated for  rehabUltation.  Total  federaUy  sub- 
atdized  hotislng  production  is  producing 
about  7  to  8  thousand  units  per  month,  and 
probably  will  not  Increase  seasonally  as  the 
commitment  pipelines  for  some  of  the  HUD 
programs  become  depleted,  and  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  program  Is  limited  as 
to  new  construction. 

A  revised  Section  23  public  housing  leasing 
program.  Intended  to  spur  new  construction, 
is  contained  In  the  housing  bill  already 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  In  the  House  ver- 
sion now  under  consideration.  HUD  has  also 
been  preparing  regulations  for  such  a  pro- 
gram. It  will  probably  take  a  few  months, 
however,  before  such  a  program  can  become 
c^)eratlve,  and  new  federally  supported  pro- 
grams take  months  to  gain  momentum  as  de- 
Telopers  have  to  make  plans,  arrange  financ- 
ing and  obtain  HUD  approval,  as  well  as — lit 
this  Instance — local  housing  authority  agree- 
ment. Consequently,  it  Is  doubtful  whether 
the  new  program  can  compensate  for  the  de- 
cline in  present  subsidized  housing  programs 

Given  the  mortgage  financing  and  housing 
market  situation,  and  assuming  that  total 
subsidized  housing  starts  decline  only  mod- 
erately from  present  levels,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  a  strong  short-term  recovery  in  home- 
buUdlng.  Although  there  may  be  some  de- 
cline from  present  high  levels  of  interest 
rates  during  the  second  half,  it  would  only 
be  helpful  to  housing  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  year.  Some  effects  of  the  new  Section  23 
program  may  also  be  felt  in  the  foiirth  quar- 
ter. ^ 

Despite  a  generally  weak  short-term  hous- 
ing market  outlook,  there  are  underlying  fac- 
tors which  win  tend  to  prevent  a  long  con- 
tinued decline  In  residential  construction. 
The  net  Increase  In  the  number  of  house- 
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holds  In  12  months  ending  March  1073  was 
1,576,000.  Marriage  rates  for  the  first  10 
months  of  1073  were  slightly  greater  than  in 
the  comparable  1073  period.  They  would  re- 
main high  as  a  refiecUon  of  3.5  to  4  million 
births  annually  in  the  early  fifties.  Marriages 
are  by  no  means  the  only  factor  in  Increases 
In  households,  but  the  figures  suggest  strong 
support  for  a  current  net  annual  household 
formation  rate  in  the  neighborhood  of  1.5 
million.  In  addition,  an  estimated  0.7  million 
housing  units  are  lost  from  the  Inventory 
each  year.  With  allowances  for  vacancies, 
migration  and  second  home  absorption,  there 
are  basic  shelter  needs  for  about  2.5  million 
units,  representing  strong  underlying  de- 
mand factors. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  balance  of  adverse 
nuirket  and  favorable  demographic  factors, 
the  record  for  the  first  quarter  and  the 
March  starts  rate  of  1.460,000,  a  reasonable 
quarterly  projection  for  the  year  would  ap- 
pear to  be  as  follows : 

I.  1,662,000. 

II.  1,500,000. 
in.  1,600,000. 
IV.  1,750,000. 

Such  a  pattern  would  produce  an  annual 
staru  total  for  1974  of  between  1.60  and  1.65 
million,  representing  about  a  20  percent  de- 
cline from  1973. 


RESCUING       AMERICA'S       FAILING 
RAILROADS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
long  been  concerned  with  the  steadily 
worsening  plight  of  America's  railroads. 
I  spoke  extensively  on  the  subject  during 
our  Senate  debate  on  the  Penn-Central 
financing  and  have  commented  as  well 
on  the  employee  ownership  plan  of  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western  Railway.  Re- 
cently I  came  across  a  proposal  for  re- 
structuring failing  railroads  prepared  by 
a  former  member  of  my  staff,  John  Mc- 
Claughry,  who  now  heads  the  Institute 
for  Liberty  and  Community  in  Concord, 
Vt.  While  I  do  not  necessarily  endorse 
every  provision  of  his  proposal,  I  tlilnk 
It  Is  innovative  and  worthy  of  discus- 
sion. I  thus  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proposal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

BEsctrtKG  America's  Faiumc  Rauxoads 
(By  John  McClaughry) 

Since  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Penn  Central 
railroad  in  1970,  the  question  of  the  future 
of  America's  railroad  system  has  been  an  in- 
creasingly prominent  public  Issue.  In  the 
Northeast  alone,  six  Class  I  carriers  are  in 
bankruptcy,  along  with  several  smaller  lines. 
Proposals  for  action  have  come  from  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads,  and  numerous  members 
of  the  Congress. 

This  proposal  for  rescuing  America's  fall- 
ing railroads  has  these  basic  objectives: 

1.  Strengthening  and  modernizing  the  na- 
tion's rail  system,  so  vital  to  the  economy  and 
to  national  defense. 

2.  Preserving  the  private  ownership  of  rail- 
roads and  forestalling  nationalization. 

3.  Expanding  opportunities  for  railroad 
employees  to  share  in  the  profits  and  growth 
of  the  rail  Industry. 

4.  Creating  incentives  for  efllclency  and 
productivity  by  eliminating  artificial  obsta- 
cles. 

5.  Protecting  employees  and  low-trafflc 
areas  against  sudden  changes  in  rail  em- 
ployment or  service. 

The  following  propoeal  would  apply  to  all 


raUroads  in  bankruptcy  as  of  the  operative 
date,  and  to  aU  railroads  electing  to  accept 
its  terms  as  of  five  years  after  the  operative 
date.  The  specific  items  constitute  an  in- 
separable package,  and  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  necessarily  viable  standing  alone. 
It  is  proposed : 

1.  Abolish  ICC  abandonment  jurisdiction, 
thus  permitting  raUroads  to  abandon  un- 
profitable branch  lines  after  120  day  notice 
to  shippers  and  the  public.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  the  ICC  could  require  the  railroad 
to  maintain  a  specified  level  of  essential 
service  on  these  "surplus"  lines  on  a  non- 
profit basis  (operating  costs  plus  modest  al- 
lowance for  depreciation  of  fixed  plant) .  The 
cost  of  this  service  would  be  paid  according 
to  an  assessment  plan  presented  by  those 
parties  petitioning  the  ICC  to  require  the 
service  on  the  surplus  line,  matched  60-50 
by  the  Federal  government  for  the  first  three 
years.  This  procedure  would  also  apply  to  the 
abandonment  of  passenger  service.  This  pro- 
posal puts  the  cost  of  operating  unprofitable 
lines  and  service  on  those  who  feel  such  lines 
should  be  operated,  not  on  the  railroad. 

2.  Abolish  all  work  rules  and  craft  distinc- 
tions which  constitute  artificial  barriers  to 
railroad  profitability.  This  Includes  crew  con- 
sist laws,  yard  crew  service  limits,  yard  Inter- 
change restrictions,  and  communications  op- 
eration pay  differentials.  The  ICC  would 
establish  reasonable  Industry  wide  rules 
to  protect  the  actual  safety  of  employees.  All 
operating  employees  would  be  classified  by 
proficiency  ratings,  based  on  the  skills  re- 
quired to  perform  various  tasks.  After  per- 
forming a  hlgher-proflclency  task  for  a  spe- 
cified period,  an  employee  would  continue  to 
receive  pay  at  that  rate  despite  subsequent 
employment  at  a  lower-proflclency  task.  No 
employee  would  receive  low-proficiency  pay 
for  work  at  a  higher  proficiency  rating,  even 
for  a  short  period.  The  safety  rules  would  be 
fixed  for  the  Industry  by  the  ICC,  but  the 
classifications  of  proficiency  pay  and  the 
rates  therefor  would  be  subject  to  collec- 
tive bargaining. 

3.  All  employees  no  longer  needed  to  op- 
erate the  railroad,  allowing  for  curtailed 
branch  line  and  passenger  service  and  re- 
moval of  work  rules  that  Infiate  employ- 
ment requirements  would  be  eligible  for  In- 
come protection  until  retirement  age.  Those 
within  five  years  of  normal  retirement  would 
be  placed  on  early  retirement  at  the  expense 
of  the  raUroad.  All  others  would  either  be 
retrained  and  placed  In  other  suitable  Jobs 
at  public  expense,  or  offered  public  service 
employment,  or  given  lump  sum  severance 
pay  In  lieu  of  further  eligibility.  The  In- 
come protection  level  would  be  that  as  of  the 
date  of  filing  bankruptcy  proceedings.  Sur- 
plus employees  would  be  entitled  to  earn 
$10,000  per  year  above  their  guaranteed  in- 
come level  without  losing  any  Income  pro- 
tection payments.  Aside  from  the  five  year 
early  retirement  benefits,  the  costs  of  this 
Income  protection  program  would  be  met 
entirely  from  public  funds. 

4.  In  any  recapitalization  of  a  bankrupt 
railroad,  railroad  employees  and  retired  em- 
ployees should  be  given  the  right  of  first 
refusal  to  acquire  the  railroad's  equity  own- 
ership from  the  previous  shareholders  at  a 
price  deemed  fair  and  reasonable  by  the 
bankruptcy  court  or  negotiated  among  the 
groups  Involved.  To  make  sale  to  such  a 
group  more  likely,  the  Federal  government 
should  agree  to  supply  one  third  of  the  pur- 
chase price  by  buying  fixed -dividend,  non- 
voting preferred  stock,  with  the  provision 
that  such  stock  would  be  regularly  retired 
by  a  fixed  percentage  of  future  profits. 

5.  The  Federal  government  should  also 
guarantee  stock  purchase  loans  by  lending 
Institutions  to  any  employee  of  the  railroad 
with  the  common  stock  of  the  railroad  as 
collateral.  The  amount  of  stock  purchased 
subject  to  a  loan  and  loan  guarantee  could 
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not  exceed  $20,000,  and  the  guarantee-to- 
value  ratio  would  range  from  90%  for  em- 
ployees earning  less  than  $10,000  a  year  to 
10<:'o  for  employees  earning  more  than  $42,000 
per  year. 

6.  The  reorganized  company  would  be  re- 
quired to  install  a  profit  sharing  plan,  with 
payment  in  cash  and/or  stock,  and  a  payroll 
deduction  stock  purchase  plan  following  the 
Initial  recapitalization;  operate  a  no-fee  com- 
pany exchange  for  company  stock;  and  pro- 
vide a  bonus  dividend  on  the  first  $20,000 
par  value  of  stock  owned  by  a  raUroad  em- 
ployee. The  company  would  also  be  pro- 
hibited from  diversifying  into  nontranspor- 
tation  ventures. 

In  addition  to  these  proposals,  efforts 
should  continue  to  modernize  the  haphazard 
ICC-lmposed  rate  structure  and  to  promote 
the  general  deregulation  of  the  transporta- 
tion Industry  except  for  genuine  safety  mat- 
ters and  perhaps  retirement  plan  protection. 

If  such  a  set  of  proposals  were  adopted, 
the  railroads  of  the  United  States  should  at 
once  show  vital  new  signs  of  life:  attract  new 
Investment  capital  and  railroad-oriented 
management;  achieve  new  efficiencies  in  cus- 
tomer service;  avoid  vast  government  capital 
Infusions  and  ultimate  nationalization;  and 
once  again  become  businesses  to  be  run  for 
profit  through  efficient  service  to  the  public. 
Instead  of  enterprises  subsisting  subject  to 
the  whims  of  politically  Inspired  regulation 
and  pressure  from  unions  for  protection  of 
noneconomlo  practices. 

Those  employees  necessary  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  railroad  would  be  helped  to  take 
advantage  of  a  real  opportunity  to  Invest  in 
the  future  of  their  enterprise  and  share  In 
Its  benefits  In  proportion  to  its  success.  Those 
employees  no  longer  required  would  be  pro- 
tected in  maintaining  their  standard  of 
living. 

And  the  trend  toward  Increased  govern- 
mental regulation,  control,  and  ownership  of 
business,  so  unfortunately  and  mistakenly 
championed  by  many  of  the  railroads  them- 
selves In  bygone  years,  would  be  dramatically 
reversed. 


STETSON  UNIVERSITY  MODEL  SEN- 
ATE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently Stetson  University  in  DeLand,  Fla.. 
held  Its  annual  Model  Senate  program.  It 
was  my  pleasure  to  attend  part  of  this 
year's  session,  and  I  can  testify  firsthand 
to  what  a  fine  learning  experience  this 
is  for  the  students  of  that  distinguished 
university. 

The  work  that  went  into  the  Model 
Senate — the  research  on  the  issues  of  the 
day,  on  parliamentary  procedure,  and  on 
the  views  of  the  individual  Senators — 
was  impressive  by  any  standard,  and 
doubly  so  given  all  the  other  pressures 
and  deadlines  of  busy  university  life. 

One  of  the  resolutions  passed  by  the 
Model  Senate  paid  tribute  to  a  man  with 
whom  we  are  all  very  familiar,  our 
learned  and  distinguished  Senate  Par- 
liamentarian, Dr.  Floyd  M.  Riddick.  Dr. 
Riddick  was  in  attendance  for  the  Model 
Senate  program,  and  his  presence  was 
one  reason  why  it  was  such  a  success. 
The  knowledge  that  he  brought  to  the 
Stetson  University  community,  and  the 
willingness  to  share  it  and  to  offer  assist- 
ance, earned  him  the  immediate  respect 
and  admiration  of  all  who  participated. 
The  resolution  of  the  Model  Senate  mir- 
rors the  esteem  In  which  Dr.  Riddick  Is 
held  In  DeLand— and  In  which  he  Is  al- 
ways held  by  his  colleagues  here  in  the 
Senate  who  are  so  fortunate  in  having 


the  benefit  of  his  wise  council  as  we  de- 
liberate the  questions  coming  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Stetson  Uni- 
versity Model  Senate  Resolution  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Stetson  United  States 
Model  Senate  in  Session,  That 

Section  1.  Whereas,  Dr.  Floyd  M.  Riddick 
has  served  as  Parliamentarian  of  the  United 
States  since  1965  after  serving  as  Assistant 
Parliamentarian  for  thirteen  years,  and 

Sec.  2.  Whereas  Dr.  Riddick  holds  a  Ph.  D. 
from  Duke  University  and  has  published 
many  articles  as  well  as  four  books  on  Con- 
gress, and 

Sec.  3.  Whereas  Dr.  Riddick  Is  a  well  known 
scholar  and  educator  and  Is  the  foremost 
expert  on  Senate  Procedures. 

Be  it  resolved,  That  the  Model  Senate  of 
Stetson  University  as  well  as  the  Senators  of 
the  Third  Session,  express  the  utmost  grati- 
tude of  those  present.  We  declare  that  The 
Twenty-Eighth  day  of  April.  Nineteen 
Hundred  Seventy  Four,  as  Dr.  Floyd  M. 
Riddick  Day. 

NATIONAL  PUBLIC   RADIO'S  THIRD 
ANNIVERSARY  MAY  3 

Mr.  BR(X?K.  National  Public  Radio, 
now  celebrating  its  third  anniversary,  has 
just  recently  Inaugurated  a  unique  re- 
porting service.  The  network  is  feeding  to 
its  member  stations  across  the  country  a 
daily  "Report  on  the  Arts."  Where  Amer- 
icans have  long  grown  accustomed  to  am- 
ple radio  news  and  sports  spots,  there  is 
now  a  place  for  daily  coverage  oif  what  is 
happening  in  the  arts.  And  that  place  is 
public  radio. 

The  Tennessee  Arts  Commission  is 
among  many  State  commissions  and  art 
supporters  aroimd  the  country  who  are 
well  aware  of  the  significance  of  NPR's 
art  reports.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Charles 
C.  Mark,  host  of  public  radio's  "Report  on 
the  Arts,"  Mr.  Norman  Worrell,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Tennessee  Arts 
Commission,  wrote  that — 

The  survival  and  expansion  of  the  arts  Is 
dependent  upon  an  Informed  citizenry.  Your 
daUy  report  on  the  arts  is  helping  make  this 
possible. 

This  service  offered  by  NPR  is  partially 
fimded  by  a  grant  from  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts. 

In  similar  efforts,  NPR  also  provides 
Its  member  stations  each  week  with  ap- 
proximately 15  short  art  features  on  a 
variety  of  topics  from  book  discussions  to 
musical  portraits  to  cameo  studies  of 
artists  to  reviews  and  critiques  of  films, 
architecture,  and  music.  A  good  part  of 
the  material  distributed  through  the 
system  comes  from  member  stations  such 
as  ours  in  Tennessee. 

Tennessee  has  six  stations  which  are 
members  of  the  National  Public  Radio 
network.  Two  stations  are  connected 
with  State  universities,  one  with  a  de- 
nominational college,  one  Is  licensed  to 
a  private  nonprofit  corporation  and  the 
other  to  a  public  library.  They  are  lo- 
cated around  the  State,  and  each  Is  re- 
sponsive to  the  community  it  serves.  I 
believe  Tennessee  is  a  good  example  of 
the  diversity  of  public  radio  stations.  But 
one  factor  which  unifies  the  stations  is 


their  common  membership  In  the  NPR 
interconnected  system.  Tennessee  public 
radio  stations  contribute  to  nationwide 
programing,  and  they  draw  from  a  large 
variety  of  network  programing. 

Public  stations  are  often  active  in  their 
communities,  providing  services  unavail- 
able elsewhere.  In  Nashville  WPLN-F^- 
provides  live  broadcast  of  local  concerts 
bringing  an  artistic  performance  into 
homes  throughout  the  community  as  the 
event  happens.  In  some  parts  of  the 
coxmtry,  public  radio  stations  broadca."?t 
city  council  meetings  or  local  sports 
events.  In  Florida,  five  public  stations 
are  now  in  the  process  of  providing  I'j 
hours  each  weeknight  of  reports,  actuali- 
ties, and  documentaries  on  the  activities 
of  the  Florida  State  Legislature.  The 
stations  are  using  the  NPR  intercon- 
nected system  for  the  distribution  of  the 
programing.  This  is  public  radio  in 
action. 

There  are  many  examples  of  live  or 
live-on-tape  programing  bringing  im- 
portant events  to  the  people,  and  I  think 
it  is  significant  to  note  that  such  events 
often  could  only  be  done  by  noncommer- 
cial media.  People  in  Tennessee  were  able 
to  hear  3  days  of  live  broadcasting  from 
the  Ann  Arbor  Blues  and  Jazz  Festival  in 
Michigan  last  fall.  Live  jazz,  blues,  and 
folk  festivals  as  well  as  classical  con- 
certs taking  place  all  over  the  country 
provide  weekly  programing  content  from 
NPR.  Through  these  festivals,  which 
often  resound  with  local  color,  the  South 
meets  the  North,  the  West  the  East,  in  a 
sharing  of  the  American  adventure  into 
art  and  music. 

I  am  proud  of  the  strength  of  public 
radio  in  Tennessee  and  in  the  South,  and 
I  commend  the  NPR  intercMinected  sys- 
tem for  its  effectiveness  in  production 
and  distribution  of  imique  programing. 


FILING  FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURES 
AND  OTHER  STATEMENTS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  at- 
tention of  all  Senators,  employees  of  the 
Senate  whose  salary  was  paid  by  the 
Senate  in  excess  of  $15,000  a  year,  and 
all  employees  v-ho  engage  in  outside  em- 
ployment Is  invited  to  the  disclosure  re- 
quirements of  Senate  Rules  44  and  41. 

The  disclosure  statements  must  be 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Comptroller  General,  respec- 
tively, prior  to  May  15.  Thus,  these 
statements  must  be  filed  by  midnight 
tomorrow. 

Statements  of  personal  service  activ- 
ity or  employment  should  be  made  by 
employees  to  advisory  Senators  on  May 
15,  itself. 

Inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  the 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct 
at  its  ofBce  in  room  1417  or  on  telephone 
extension  52981. 


NATIONAL     HISTORIC     PRESERVA- 
TION  WEEK— PART  V 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
past  few  days,  I  have  discussed  various 
approaches  the  Congress  and  the  Federal 
Government  could  take  to  stimulate  the 
preservation  of  our  historic  heritage.  I 
have  thoroughly  discussed  the  merits  of 
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the  Historic  Structures  Tax  Act  (S.  2347) 
which  I  introduced  last  August.  This  leg- 
islation has  now  been  cosponsored  by  13 
of  my  colleagues  who  represent  both  po- 
litical parties  and  a  «ide  range  of  polit- 
ical philosophies.  As  I  demonstrated  in 
part  m  of  this  series,  S.  2347  has  re- 
ceived the  support  of  numerous  national 
organizations  whose  goals  are  to  promote 
the  cause  of  historic  preservation.  In  ad- 
dition, I  introduced  a  series  of  letters  into 
the  Record  representing  the  views  of 
various  State  and  local  officials  relative 
to  this  matter.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  these  endorsements  came  from  offi- 
cials representing  urban,  suburban,  and 
rural  subdivisitxis  throughout  Maryland. 
These  responses  also  covered  the  whole 
range  of  governmental  agencies:  educa- 
tion, planning,  zoning,  housing,  recrea- 
tion and  parks,  and  so  forth. 

Part  IV  addressed  Itself  to  the  reac- 
tions of  Federal  officials,  including  the 
President,  to  the  growing  movement  for 
historic  preservation.  I  do  not  want  to  be- 
labor the  point,  Mr.  President,  but  I  do 
believe  that  this  is  an  idea  whose  time 
has  come.  The  approach  of  the  Bicenten- 
nial celebration;  the  environmental 
movement;  and  the  growing  realization 
that  we  must  conserve,  recycle,  and  pre- 
serve all  of  our  resoiu-ces  has  helped  to 
alert  Americans  to  the  pending  change 
in  our  lifestyle. 

In  introducing  S.  2347  and  its  compan- 
ion bill.  S.  3184 — a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
a  Bicentennial  celebration  contribution 
tax  credit  for  small  donations  to  offi- 
cially sanctioned  Federal,  State,  and  local 
Bicentennial  projects — I  was  looking  to 
the  long-range  impact  the  historic  pres- 
ervation movement  could  have  on  our 
Nation.  I  personally  beUeve  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  and  respect  for  our  Nation's  his- 
tory is  vital  to  maintaining  our  sense  of 
national  unity.  On  the  eve  of  our  Na- 
tion's Bicentennial  celebration,  we  find 
oiu-  Nation  deeply  divided  and  troubled 
by  internal  dissension.  Now  more  than 
ever  we  need  to  strengthen  the  bonds 
which  imite  aU  Americans,  which  main- 
tain our  esprit  de  con>s  as  a  nation,  and 
which  will  enable  us  to  weather  our  cur- 
rent adversity  as  we  have  done  so  often 
in  the  past. 

One  of  the  great  unifying  elements  in 
this  Nation  is  our  common  historical  ex- 
perience. Since  1776,  our  Nation  has 
demonstrated  its  ability  to  endure  the 
rigors  of  a  Valley  Forge,  the  invasions 
of  1812.  a  bloody  civil  war,  the  First 
World  War,  the  Great  Depression,  World 
War  n,  Korea.  Vietnam,  and  the  some- 
times oppressive  burden  of  world  leader- 
ship which  has  devolved  onto  us  since 
1»45. 

A  heightened  awareness  of  and  appre- 
ciation for  our  historical  heritage  will 
strengthen  our  sense  of  national  unity 
and  purpose,  preserve  our  history,  reln- 
vicorate  our  communities,  and  hopefully 
help  to  protect  our  envlroimient.  We  can 
do  this  by  constructively  utilizing  our 
Federal  tax  system  so  as  to  encourage 
the  long  nnge  and  highly  desirable 
socloeconcHnlc  and  environmental  goals 
^ilch  we  as  a  Congress  have  set  for  our 
NattosL 


Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  preser^■e 
historic  sites  we  must  go  beyond  the  cur- 
rent Federal,  State,  and  local  programs 
designed  to  preserve  our  Nation's  past. 
At  the  rate  we  are  going  a  very  large 
number  of  historically  significant  struc- 
tures are  being  destroyed  for  the  sake 
of  modernization.  Approximately  25  per- 
cent of  the  buildings  recorded  by  the 
Historic  American  Buildings  Survey  of 
1933  have  since  been  destroyed.  Our  tax 
system  does  not  favor  the  restoration 
and  rehabiUtation  of  such  buildings, 
especially  those  that  are  privately 
owned.  The  incentive,  as  it  currently 
exists  in  our  Federal  tax  structure,  actu- 
ally encourages  the  demolition  rather 
than  the  retention  of  older  structures. 
This  produces  increasingly  less  diversity 
in  our  urban  centers,  destroys  buildings 
of  historical  signif.cance,  and  I  believe 
makes  our  cities  increasingly  less  pleas- 
ant and  desirable  places  in  which  to  live. 

Last  year,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
visit  Brussels  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee.  It  Is  almost  im- 
possible to  visit  the  Belgian  capital  with- 
out seeing  "The  Grand'  Place."  This 
medieval  town  square  contains  the  Hotel 
De  VUle  •'town  hall) ,  a  ducal  palace  (the 
Dukes  of  Brabant)  and  various  guild 
halls.  Although  the  buildings  of  this 
square  date  largely  from  the  15th  cen- 
tury "The  Grand'  Place"  has  not  been 
converted  into  a  sterile  museum.  It  re- 
mains instead  a  living,  vital  part  of  a 
great  modem  city.  Shops  and  restau- 
rants and  other  places  of  business  con- 
tinue to  occupy  these  historic  structures 
and  the  town  square  is  almost  always  full 
of  people,  not  Just  tourists,  which  attest 
to  the  vitaUty  of  this  living  monument. 

Because  of  the  shortness  of  our  na- 
tional history,  I  beUeve  it  is  doubly  im- 
portant for  us  to  protect,  preserve,  and 
restore  those  sites  that  have  historical 
significance.  But  it  is  not  enough  for  us 
to  preserve  our  history  in  remote  battle- 
field monuments  and  sterile  museums 
which  are  primarily  utilized  by  history 
buffs  and  scholars.  If  the  truisms  of  our 
history  are  going  to  have  an  impact  on 
our  Nation  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
20th  century,  we  must  make  them  an 
integral  part  of  our  lives  today,  teach 
them  accurately  and  in  detail  in  our 
ta.  hools,  and  adhere  to  the  principles  they 
i«ixh  us  in  our  daily  lives. 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation  is  held  to- 
gether by  the  commonality  of  our  his- 
torical experiences  and  the  conscloiu- 
ness  of  our  national  unity.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth n  can  trace  her  family  line,  as  the 
rulers  of  Britian,  back  for  a  thousand 
years.  The  Chinese,  the  Egyptians,  and 
others  can  trace  their  national  origins 
back  for  thousands  of  years;  but  the 
common  historical  experiences  of  the 
United  States  are  of  relatively  recent 
origin.  We  are  truly  a  nation  of  inunl- 
grants  and  our  210  million  people  com- 
prise a  varied  mixture  of  racial,  religious, 
and  cultural  backgrounds. 

I  believe  that  a  knowledge  of  and  re- 
spect for  our  Nation's  history,  and  the 
principles  it  teaches  us.  is  vital  to 
strengthening  the  bonds  which  united  all 
Americans  and  it  will  enable  us  to 
weather  our  current  adversity  as  we  have 
done  so  often  In  the  past. 


Mr.  President,  several  articles  have  re- 
cently appeared  with  regard  to  historic 
preservation  projects  in  the  State  of 
Maryland.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
£in  article  entitled  "Maryland  Celebrates 
Historic  Preservation  Week"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  3,  1974  edition  of  the 
Daily  Record;  another  entitled  "On  Sav- 
ing Historic  Sites"  which  appeared  in  the 
May  8.  1974  edition  of  the  Prince 
Georges  Coimty  Sentinel;  and  one  en- 
titled "Cecil  County  Preservation  Efforts 
Applauded"  which  was  printed  in  the 
April  1974  edition  of  S.W.A.P..  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Maryland  Historical  Trust 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Martlakd  Celebrates  Historic 
Preservation  Week 
May  6  through  12  has  been  proclaimed 
Maryland  Historic  Preservation  Week  by  Gov. 
Marvin  Mandel.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
state's  history,  a  week  has  been  set  aside  to 
call  attention  to  thoiisands  of  historic  sites 
In  the  state  and  the  importance  of  preserv- 
ing them  for  future  generations.  The  Mary. 
land  Historical  Trust,  an  agency  of  the  De- 
partment of  Economic  and  Community  De- 
velopment, and  its  local  committees  are 
sponsoring  this  week-long  program  to  en- 
courage historic  preservation  throughout  the 
state.  Maryland  Historic  Preservation  Week 
will  ofiBclally  begin  with  ceremonies  on  Mon- 
day, May  6,  on  the  grounds  of  the  State 
House  In  Annapolis. 

The  preservation  of  Maryland's  historic 
resources  Is  a  comparatively  recent  concern. 
In  answer  to  a  poptilarly  recognized  need, 
the  Maryland  Historical  Tnist  was  created 
In  1961  by  the  General  Assembly  to  foster 
preservation  throughout  the  state.  The  Trust 
Is  currently  Involved  In  the  recognition  and 
preservation  of  Maryland's  historic  resources 
through  survey,  local  assistance,  architec- 
tural easements,  acquisition  of  property  and 
education.  The  Triiat  administers  the  Na- 
tional Register  of  Historic  Places  program  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  for  the 
State  of  Maryland. 

Maryland's  preservation  phUoeophy  en- 
compasses far  more  than  simply  saving  old 
mansions  and  turning  them  Into  museums. 
Primary  emphasis  Is  placed  on  adapting  the 
state's  historic  sites  to  modern  uses  that  will 
be  an  economic  advantage.  The  212  Mary- 
land properties  now  Included  In  the  Katlonal 
Register  enjoy  the  protection  provided  by 
their  Inclusion  on  the  federal  list.  Maryland 
has  thousands  of  properties  of  great  histor- 
ical Importance  which  are  threatened  with 
destruction.  They  could  be  preserved,  as  a 
number  have  been,  and  put  to  sound  eco- 
nomic use  In  either  the  private  or  public 
sectors. 

In  Baltimore  City.  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad's  renowned  Mount  Royal  Station 
when  no  longer  feasible  for  passenger  use 
was  adapted  by  the  Maryland  Institute  for 
use  as  an  annex  to  Its  art  school. 

In  St.  Mary's  County,  an  eighteenth  century 
home  was  converted  Into  the  county  library 
when  It  was  threatened  by  demolition. 

The  Indian  Queen  Tavern  In  Cbarteetown, 
CecU  County,  was  restored  to  Its  appearance 
as  an  eighteenth  century  inn  and  trans- 
formed Into  a  comfortable  home. 

In  Annapolis,  the  Gov.  William  Paca  House 
and  Oarden  are  presently  being  restored  for 
i>«e  M  a  retreat  for  the  VS.  State  Depart- 
ment. 

On  the  Eastern  R>ore  imaginative  Invee- 
tora  ttimed  an  eighteenth  century  granary 
vttb  lt«  watwlront  Mtttng  Into  a  restaurant. 

The  flnt  police  headquarters  and  jail  in 
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Cumberland,  the  Bell  Tower,  Is  being  adapt- 
ed for  use  as  professional  offices. 

Numerous  other  projects  are  now  being 
considered  which  would  Incorporate  a  his- 
toric structure  Into  modem  use  thus  retain- 
ing the  aesthetic  and  taxable  value  of  such 
structures. 

The  Baltimore  City  Committee  of  the 
Maryland  Historical  Trust  is  a  balf-vray 
bouse  between  the  professionally  staffed, 
state  wide  organization  of  the  Maryland  Hls- 
t<H-lcal  Trust  and  the  many  active  City 
oriented  groups  such  as  the  Baltimore  City 
Commission  for  Historical  and  Architectural 
Preservation,  Baltimore  Heritage,  Inc.  and 
The  Victorian  Society.  In  addition,  in  Balti- 
more there  exist  vigorous  and  vocal  neigh- 
borhood organizations  for  Pells  Point,  Fed- 
eral Hill.  Seton  HUl,  Union  Square.  Boltoa 
Hill  and  Dickeyville.  to  name  only  a  few. 

The  Baltimore  City  Committee  tries  to 
bring  together  among  its  members  repre- 
sentatives of  as  broad  a  spectrum  of  these 
many  City  organizations  as  possible.  From 
these  the  committee  learns  of  Immediate 
preservation  problems  and  can  help  coordi- 
nate City  wide  preservation  goals.  From  the 
trust's  staff,  the  committee  members  learn 
of  state  and  Federal  tools  such  a  grants-in- 
aid,  the  uses  cf  covei^ants  and  revolving 
funds.  It  also  learns  from  the  example  of  the 
other  county  committees  across  the  state 
bow  others  are  fighting  the  same  problems 
we  find  here  In  Baltimore. 

The  committee  Is  referred  to  as  a  "blue 
ribbon  committee"  composed  as  it  is  of  em- 
inent professional  men  and  women  who 
are  recognized  as  among  the  most  knowledge- 
able about  Baltimore's  history  and  most  con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  the  City's  his- 
toric structures,  streetscapes.  public  squares 
and  other  open  spaces. 

The  Baltimore  City  Committee  of  the 
Maryland  Historical  Trust  is  scarcely  a  year 
old.  It  has  passed  Its  organizational  phase 
and  now  expects  to  assume  an  active,  ener- 
getic role  in  the  Clty-wlde  efforts  to  enstire 
that  future  generations  can  enjoy  Balti- 
more's historic  buildings  and  amenities  of 
me. 

[Prom  the  Prince  Georges  County  (Md.) 

Sentinel.  May  8.  1974] 

On  Saving  Historic  Sites 

(By  Mrs.  Byron  P.  Warren) 

Mrs.  Warren  Is  chairman  of  the  Prince 
George's  County  Committee  of  the  Mary- 
land Historical  Trust. 

Many  Prince  George's  Countlans  have  read 
or  heard  about,  or  perhaps  witnessed  the  de- 
struction of  ancient  or  noteworthy  archltec- 
tiu'al  gems — structures  that  possessed  Inimi- 
table or  unique  attributes  that  would  have 
fully  warranted  their  retentlMi. 

The  more  thoughtful  have  probably  won- 
dered just  what  we  as  Individuals  could  do 
to  slow  down,  or  better  yet,  stop  dead  In  Its 
tracks,  this  waste  of  Irreplaceable  examples 
of  handiwork  from  previous  eras.  And  so. 
coincidental  to  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  May  8-13.  Is  National  as  well  as  Mary- 
land Historic  Preservation  Week,  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs  will  point  out  concrete  ways 
in  which  everyone  can  help  preserve  our 
heritage. 

The  Prince  George's  County  Committee 
of  the  Maryland  Historical  Trust  is  made  up 
of  15  preservatton-mlnded  people  from  all 
sections  of  the  county.  And  our  County  Com- 
mittee Is  Joining  hands  with  similar  commit- 
tees In  the  other  32  counties  of  Maryland  In 
alerting  our  citizenry  to  the  fact  that  the 
Free  State  hats  an  energetic,  efficient,  and 
knowledgeable  agency  In  Annapolis  that  is 
constantly  striving  to  Identify,  protect,  and 
preserve  the  iest  of  our  historic  buUdings 
and  sites.  This  agency,  which  Is  the  parent 
group  of  the  33  county  committees.  Is  Icnown 
as  the  Maryland  Historical  Trust. 

Our  own  Prince  George's  County  Commit- 
tee, In  order  not  to  scatter  its  shots  or  dilute 
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Its  energies.  Is  currently  focusing  Its  atten- 
tion on  two  highly  worthwhile  restoration 
projects  already  underway  In  the  County. 
One  l3  the  Mary  Surratt  House  In  Clinton,  an 
old  tavern  closely  associated  with  the  death 
of  President  Lincoln,  not  only  because  the 
murderer,  John  Wilkes  Booth,  stopped  there 
after  his  "One  Mad  Act"  at  Ford's  Theater. 
b'T*-  also  because  it  was  owned  by  the  unfor- 
tunate Mrs.  Surratt  who  was  put  to  death 
(some  think  unjustly)  for  complicity  In  the 
crime.  The  other  project  Is  the  George  Wash- 
ington Inn  that  continues  to  stand  so  for- 
lornly but  In  such  great  dignity  on  Rte.  1  at 
Bladensburg  near  the  Peace  Cross.  The  time 
will  come,  and  soon,  when  appeals  wlU  go 
out  to  Prince  Georgeans  to  provide  authentic 
period  furnishings  for  those  two  restored 
structures. 

But  to  restate  the  question  that  has  al- 
ready been  asked — is  It  possible  lor  a  single 
individual  to  do  anything  that  would  cause 
the  wheels  to  turn  faster  and  smoother  la 
the  machinery  that  has  been  set  up  to  save 
our  threatened  landmarks?  And  the  answer 
Is  emphatically,  "yes!"  Initially,  any  Prince 
Georgcan  can  lend  assistance  to  the  overall 
eftcrt  by  joining  the  County  Historical  So- 
ciety that  meets  once  a  month,  on  a  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  at  Montpelier  Mansion  near 
Laurel.  To  obtain  an  application  blank  and 
a  statement  as  to  membership  dues,  one  may 
address  a  post  card  to  Paul  T.  Lanham, 
Membership  Committee  Chairman.  Box  371- 
1,  Huntlngtown,  Md.  20639. 

If  one  Is  already  a  memiser  of  the  society, 
he  can  easily  ally  himself  with  one  or  more 
or  the  other  effective  groups,  such  as  the  re- 
markable cluster  of  stalwarts  In  our  capital 
city  who  are  v'Tlng  and,  on  balance,  suc- 
ceeding, in  keeping  colonial  Annapolis  from 
being  defaced  by  high-risers,  aluminum  and 
glass  store  fronts,  and  modernistic  lighting. 
The  address  of  this  Association,  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  Historic  Annapolis,  is  18 
Pinkney  Street,  Zip  Code  2I40I. 

So  far  as  our  national  capital  Is  concerned, 
an  aggressive  outfit  aptly  termed  "Don't 
Tear  It  Down."  may  be  communicated  with 
a^  P.O.  Box  14043,  Ben  Franklin  Station, 
Washington,  DC.  20044. 

And  then,  finally,  there  is  the  Incompara- 
ble National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation, 
with  headquarters  In  the  Decatur  House 
( citercornered  across  from  the  White 
House),  740  Jackson  Place.  N.W..  Washing- 
ton. 20006.  whose  concern  encompasses  the 
entire  nation  whose  clout  Is  strong  enough 
to  be  felt  In  the  most  appropriate  circles 
and  places. 

Here's  a  bit  of  food  for  thought:  120  years 
ago.  In  1853  developers  wanted  to  convert 
Mount  Vernon  into  a  holiday  resort! 

[From  SWAP.  AprU  1974) 

Cecu.  County  Pkeservation  Efforts 

Aftlauuei) 

(By  Nancy  Miller) 

South  Chesapeake  City  has  escaped  the 
notice  of  preservationists  and  most  Mary- 
landers  for  a  century.  The  town  was  founded 
In  the  1830'8  at  the  western  terminus  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal,  one  of  the 
nation's  early  lock  canals.  The  town  grew 
because  of  the  commerce  generated  from 
loading  and  unloading  barges  at  the  locks. 
Then  In  1919  the  United  States  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  purchased  the  entire  canal  aiid 
removed  the  locks.  The  town  is  so  unchanged 
(except  for  the  construction  of  Md.  313  bridge 
over  the  canal)  that  a  I870's  map  presents 
virtually  as  accurate  a  picture  of  the  area 
today  as  It  did  when  it  was  published. 

This  historic  dtstrtct  remained  unnoticed 
until  just  last  year.  A  non-loc&I  syndicate 
recognized  the  potential  of  this  community's 
waterfront  location  and  proposed  the  con- 
struction of  a  large-scale  marina.  An  asphalt 
parking  lot  was  to  replace  at  least  one  of  the 
tovTn's  historic  structures. 


Meanwhile  Cecil  countlans,  led  by  the 
Reverend  James  O.  Reynolds,  CecU  County 
Committee  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Trust, 
decided  to  preserve  South  Chesapeake  City. 
The  Reverend  Reynolds  prepared  an  cjt- 
standing  National  Register  Nomination  Form 
for  an  historic  district  which  was  forwarded 
to  the  Maryland  Historical  Trust  with  photo- 
graphs. The  nomination  of  the  district  re- 
ceived approval  from  the  Governor's  Con- 
sulting Committee.  Finding  the  completion 
of  unexpected  technical  requirements  for  the 
National  Register  staff,  the  district  wlU  prob- 
ably be  entered  on  the  Register. 

Not  content  with  National  Register  desig- 
nation, the  town  government  has  enacted 
historic  area  zoning  providing  the  best  pro- 
tection currently  available  for  a  group  of  his- 
toric buildings.  The  local  historic  district 
commission  Is  fortunate  to  have  as  a  volun- 
teer consultant  a  former  head  of  the  New 
Castle  County  (Delaware)  government  who  Is 
also  an  architect. 

The  parking  lot-marina  threat  was  halted 
by  a  group  Interested  enough  In  the  town 
to  buy  the  property  the  syndicate  was  con- 
sidering. The  historic  structure  on  the  pro- 
posed parking  lot,  the  Masonic  Hall,  is  now 
the  property  of  the  civic  association  and  will 
be  restored  for  adaptive  use. 

In  less  than  a  year  a  small  group  of 
preservationists  have  turned  around  the  fu- 
ture of  South  Chesapeake  City.  Its  historic 
character  Is  becoming  its  greatest  commer- 
cial asset.  Through  restoration  and  citizen 
interest.  South  Chesapeake  City  Is  headed  for 
a  revival. 

All  preservationists  have  a  lessen  to  learn 
from  South  Chesapeake  City.  Preservation  Is 
possible  and  potentially  lucrative.  Success  is 
not  predicated  on  the  government's  pocket- 
book.  Individual  initiative  can  and  wlU  make 
the  difference  If  Individuals  are  concerned 
enough  to  put  their  words  Into  action. 


MEDAL  OF  HONOR  SOCIETY  VISITS 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
Society  came  to  South  Carolina  to  pa>- 
homage  to  one  of  our  State's  most  famous 
sons.  The  society  held  its  annual  national 
patriot's  award  banquet  in  Columbia  on 
May  4 — the  first  time  it  has  ever  held 
this  annual  meeting  outside  New  York 
City. 

In  coming  to  South  Carolina,  the  Medal 
of  Honor  Society  did  our  State  great 
iionor.  Furthermore,  the  society  bestowed 
the  net  proceeds  from  its  banquet  upon 
the  Citadel,  the  military  college  of  South 
Carolina.  For  this,  we  are  also  grateful. 

This  year's  national  patriot's  award 
was  presented  to  my  senior  colleague  in 
the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Honorable  Strom 
Thurmond.  It  is  a  well-deserved  award, 
because  over  his  years  of  public  service, 
Strom  Thurmond  has  worked  long  and 
hard  to  keep  American  patriotism  flour- 
ishing. The  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  has  been  second  to 
no  man  in  his  determination  to  keep 
America  safe  and  secure,  and  in  his  ef- 
forts to  promote  appreciation  for  the 
freedom  which  took  America  to  great- 
ness. 

On  the  day  of  the  patriot's  award  ban- 
quet, the  Columbia  Record  printed  a 
timely  and  moving  editorial  on  the  mean- 
ing of  patriotism  and  on  the  need  to  re- 
kindle the  fires  of  devotion  to  coontry. 
This  editorial  gives  good  insight  into 
what  the  Congressional  Medal  of  H(»ior 
Society  is  laboring  so  hard  to  build.  It  is 
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a  column  which  deserves  a  wide  au- 
dience. 

South  Carolina  has  within  Its  borders 
six  living  recipients  of  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor.  We  are  proud  of  those 
men — proud  of  what  they  did  to  receive 
the  honor  initially — and  proud  of  what 
they  continue  to  do  to  keep  duty,  honor, 
and  country  guidelines  to  action  rather 
than  just  words  of  hollow  rhetoric.  For  in 
the  last  analysis,  freedom  and  patriotism 
are  what  America  is  all  about.  And  If  It 
Is  to  continue  its  greatness,  it  will  be  be- 
cause of  that  freedom  and  because  of 
that  devotion  to  country  which  the  Med- 
al of  Honor  Society  reflects. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  general 
assembly  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina thanking  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  Society  for  the  honor  it  did  Sen- 
ator TmniMOND  and  for  the  gift  it  made 
to  the  Citadel.  In  addition,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  from  the 
Colimibla  Record  which  I  cited  above 
also  be  printed  In  the  Recoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  and  editorial  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

H.  3024  Introduced  by  the  Medical,  Mili- 
tary, Public  and  Municipal  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 

A  CoNCtraaxirT  Resolution 
Resolution  extending  the  appreciation  and 
hoeplUllty  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
to  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  Soci- 
ety of  the  United  States  on  the  occasion 
of  Its  annual  National  Patriots  Award  ban- 
quet to  be  held  at  Columbia,  South 
OaroUna.  on  May  4.  1974 

Whereas,  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  Society  is  composed  of  299  living  re- 
cipients of  the  Nation's  highest  award  for 
valor,  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor;  and 

Whereas,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  Is 
proud  to  note  that  6  of  the  living  recipients 
ot  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  are 
residents  of  thU  State;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  Society  annually  hosts  a  banquet  at 
which  the  Society  present*  the  National 
Patriot*  Award  to  an  American  who  best 
exwnpllfles  the  spirit  of  Americanism,  pa- 
triotism and  devotion  to  our  Nation;  and 

Whereas,  the  National  Patriots  Award  Ban- 
quet for  1974  wUl  be  held  at  ColumbU. 
South  Carolina,  on  May  4.  1974.  being  the 
first  such  banquet  held  outside  the  City  of 
New  York;  and 

Whereas,  the  recipient  of  the  award  to  be 
presented  at  the  1974  banquet  U  the  Honor- 
able Strom  Thtumond,  Senior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina;  and 

Whereas,  the  Society  present*  the  net 
proceeds  of  Its  annual  banquet  to  an  Amer- 
ican coUege  or  university  of  Its  choice;  and 

Wbereas,  the  net  proceeds  of  the  1974  ban- 
quet  will  be  presented  to  the  Citadel  ttie 
MUltary  College  of  Soutti  Cart^lna.  Now, 
therefore. 

Be  tt  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repteaent- 
atlvea,  the  Senate  concurring: 

That  the  General  Aasembly,  on  behiUf  of 
the  people  of  this  State,  hereby  expresses  Its 
appreciation  to  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  Society  toe  the  high  award  to  be 
in-eaented  to  one  of  its  outstanding  native 
•ona,  the  Honorable  Strom  Thurmond, 
Senior  Senator  fr«n  South  Carolina,  and  for 
the  monetary  gtft  to  be  preaented  to  the 
Citadel,  the  ItatUry  CoUege  of  South 
Oaroilna. 
Be  tt  further  reaolved  that  the  General 


Assembly,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  thU 
State,  hereby  expresses  Its  pleasxire  that  the 
annual  National  Patriots  Award  Banquet 
for  1974  will  be  held  In  this  State,  and  here- 
by extends  to  the  members  and  guests  of 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  Society 
the  hospitality  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  and  all  of  Its  citizens. 

Medaia  or  Honor 
Is  there  anything  wMth  dying  for  any- 
more? Anything?  Country?  Religion?  An  Idea 
of  Ideas? 

Sometimes  you  wonder,  amidst  the  current 
malaise  In  this  enduring  nation  of  free  men. 
Nowadays,  often,  you  wonder  whether  some 
people  can  even  find  something  worth  living 
for. 

Not  always  has  it  been  so.  Thank  goodness. 
Else  this  most  wonderful  covmtry.  our  United 
States,  could  not  and  would  not  have 
emerged  from  a  troubled  Infancy  and  strug- 
gled along  Into  our  decades  of  growing  ma- 
turity. 

As  a  babe  among  some  of  the  older  coun- 
tries of  oxir  Interdependent  globe,  we  had 
men  who  were  willing  to  die  for  something. 
These  men  declared  some  "self-evident 
truths,"  among  them  that  all  men  are  created 
equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Cre- 
ator with  Inherent  and  inalienable  rights; 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

For  these  truths,  and  for  their  declaration, 
these  men  were  prepared  to  die.  "For  the 
support  of  this  declaration  (of  Independ- 
ence), we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our 
lives,  our  fortunes  and  our  sacred  honor." 
Our  lives.  Pledged.  Ready  to  forsake. 
Among  us  In  Columbia  today  are  a  group 
of  men.  recipients  of  the  highest  award  for 
valor  this  nation  can  bestow — The  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor.  There  are  287  living 
recipients. 

Tonight,  they  honor  South  Carolina  gen- 
erally and  U.S.  Senator  Strom  Thurmond 
particularly  as  they  give  to  the  Senator  the 
society's  1974  Patriot's  Award. 

These  men  have  recognized,  by  their  deeds, 
that  men  who  are  unwilling  to  defend  free- 
dom do  not  deserve  freedom.  They  also  know 
that  for  ouu:  emergent  democracy  to  persist, 
there  must  also  persist  the  kind  of  people 
who  esUbllshed  It,  with  their  mutually 
pledged  lives. 

Men  who  wear  the  Congressional  Medal, 
and  those  who  preceded  them,  know  that 
sacrifices  have  been  made  for  liberty  and 
sacrifices — of  varying  sorts — are  stUl  de- 
manded. 

Liberty  is  a  glittering  Jewel  beyond  price 
and  the  thieves  of  depraved  humankind  are 
always  present,  eager  to  rob  Individuals  of 
that  gem. 

The  thieves  are  with  us  always.  And  free 
people  who  cherish  their  Independence,  their 
rights  espoused  In  a  Declaration,  a  BUI  of 
Rights,  a  Constitution  recognize  that  the 
right  of  sacrifice  la  reserved  to  all  people. 

Is  there  anything  worth  dying  for?  Living 
for?  We  think  so.  The  United  SUtes.  with 
all  that  its  self -sacrificial  history  means  and 
wlU  mean  as  we  fulfill,  each  to  the  other,  the 
bold  pledges  of  distant  years. 
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mated  1  million  Africans  having  already 
been  saved  from  starvation. 

The  world  is  groping  for  the  answer 
to  this  crisis.  Some  experts  believe  that 
weather  patterns  have  changed,  thereby 
increasing  the  problems  of  food  produc- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  clear  that  we  need 
to  face  up  to  these  serious  developments. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
Ucle  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Faminx  Casts  Its  Okim  Qlobai.  Shadow 

Girdling  the  world  at  its  equatorial  bulge 
la  a  belt  of  hunger.  Above  It  live  the  14 
bUlion  inhabitants  of  the  northern  developed 
nations  whose  advanced  tadustry  and  agri- 
culture permit  them  the  luxury  of  worrying 
about  reducUig  diets  Instead  of  diet  deficien- 
cies. Below  It  are  the  potentially  prosperous 
lands  of   the  Southern   Hemisphere's   tem- 

?*/*i!,.'?"**-  *^°"8  *^"  *»*"  "'«  many  of  the 
a.6  bUllon  citizens  of  the  underdeveloped 
world,  nearly  all  of  them  ill-fed:  at  least  60^^ 
are  malnourished,  and  20%  more  are 
starving. 

•Today,  famine  Is  rampant  in  Ethiopia,  the 
African  nations  of  the  Sahel  (Chad  Mali 
Mauritania.  Niger,  Senegal  and  Upper  Volta) ' 
Gambia  and  in  areas  of  TanzanU  and  Kenya 
Near  famine  also  plagues  Bolivia.  Syrta 
Temen  and  Nigeria.  One  poor  harvest  could 
bring  massive  hunger  to  India,  the  Sudan 
Guyana,  Somalia,  Guinea  and  Zaire.  In  two 

f^nio%*^'  K*!!*""'  *^*  populace  faces 
chronic  food  shortages.  Among  them:  Ban- 
gladesh, Iran,  Indonesia,  the  PhUlppines  and 


FAMINE  STALKS  ABROAD 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
May  13  issue  of  Time  Included  a  com- 
pelling article  on  world  hunger,  entitled 
"Famine  Casts  Its  Orlm  Global  Shadow  " 

The  article  outUnes  the  bleak  hunger 
picture  at  the  world's  equatorial  belt. 
Central  Africa  haa  been  particularly 
hard  hit  by  severe  drought  and  spot 
flooding.  There  has  been  a  strong  re- 
sponse to  the  emergency  with  an  estl- 


BOtWriTDI.  DATS 

Gone  are  the  bountiful  days  of  the  19606. 
When  the  United  Nations'  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization  worried  about  how  to  dis- 
pose   of    a    glut    of    food,    and    the    U.S 

?r.^?.™«  ^''^.J'*'**  ^^  "'™»«"  not  to  plant 
crops.  Now  the  world's  food  reserves  are  at 
theU-  lowest  since  World  War  n,  amountUie 
to  a  mere  37  days  of  consumption.  "We're 

PaA  Offl.f !  Tv.^*??*  **'°^"  ****'•"  observes 
FAO  Official  John  MoUett.  "But  the  margin 

^™*^  ^  decreasing.  One  big  crop  faUure 

^^^l^r"^^  I'  "*"'**  ^  •'•'^  "'""try  for 
f^7'  ^5  "**'  countries  m  the  hunger  belt, 
that  could  mean  mass  starvation 

Pnl^h*'*  ^t^"!-  *''**  '^*  ^'^  »'"ady  come. 
For  the  past  sU  years,  the  25  mUUon  farmers 
and  nomads  fatalistically  accepted  each  dry 
season^  expecting  that  rains  would  soon  fol- 

Und^"^  mT'  **'•*■  ^'"P"  withered,  grazing 
land  turned  barren,  and  lakes  and  wells  dried 
up.  Many  Africans  became  so  hungry  that 
they  ate  their  breeding  cattle  and  se^  grain 
thus  condemning  themselves  to  total  de- 
pendence on  outside  help.  Unless  they  receive 
aid.  they  wlil  be  unable  to  plant  new  crops 
or  raise  new  herds  even  if  the  raUis  do  come 
ine  sahel  8  flat  savannas,  which  once  sup- 
ported the  blue-  and  black-robed  Taurec 
and  Fulanl  warriors,  are  now  empty,  savS 
for  the  thousands  of  reddish  brown  mounds 
that  mark  the  graves  of  those  who  starved 
At  least  100.000  have  died. 

Shantytown  refugee  camps  have  risen  like 
festering  sores  throughout  the  region,  pro- 
viding the  barest  relief  to  half  a  mUlion  peo- 
ple. Their  Individual  monthly  ration  Is  only 
26  lbs.  of  flour  and  4.4  lbs.  of  dried  milk 
the  nutritional  equivalent  of  about  one-third 
of  the  average  American's  diet.  In  their  weak- 
ened condition,  disease  has  spread  quickly 
Typhus,  dysentery,  measles  and  gastroenter- 
itis are  rampant.  At  the  teeming  Lazaret 
camp  near  NUuney,  Niger's  capital,  cholera 
threatens  the  16.000  refugees.  In  Chad,  some 
emaciated  nomads  begged  a  UJJ.  official  not 
to  send  them  medicines,  pleading  that  death 
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from  diphtheria  was  quicker  and  hence  easier 
than  the  slower  death  from  starvation. 

The  drought  has  claimed  an  equaUy  grim 
toll  In  parts  of  Ethiopia.  Provincial  bureau- 
crats kept  the  horrific  dimensions  of  the 
catastrophe  secret  from  Addis  Ababa,  fear- 
ing that  bad  news  would  anger  and  em- 
barrass Emperor  Halle  Selassie  and  perhaps 
lead  to  their  own  dismissal.  Finally.  last 
spring,  the  number  of  deaths  grew  so  great 
that  the  bureaucrats  had  to  admit  their  ex- 
istence and  ask  for  International  aid.  At  first 
the  drought  seemed  confined  to  eastern  Ethi- 
opia. But  a  new  government  survey  uncovered 
big  pockets  of  famine  to  the  south  and 
southeast  of  the  capital.  In  Bale  province 
alone  an  estimated  27,000  cattle,  25,000  sheep 
and  goats  and  500  camels  have  died.  This 
study  only  hints  at  the  true  extent  of  Ethio- 
pia's problems.  Remarked  an  Ethiopian  re- 
Uef  worker:  "The  farther  east  you  go,  the 
worse  It  gets."  Ethiopian  deaths  are  esti- 
mated at  100.000,  but  no  one  knows  definitely 
because  there  are  no  reliable  population 
records. 

Drought  is  not  the  only  enemy.  Rain  can  be 
Just  as  devastating.  When  the  spring  rains 
came  to  Ethiopia  this  March,  they  broke  all 
known  records.  Ten  inches  fell  In  some  sec- 
tions in  three  days  ( compared  with  one-tenth 
Inch  last  spring) .  The  torrents  washed  away 
vital  crops  and  thousands  of  tons  of  top  soli. 
In  Wallo  province,  worst  hit  by  the  famine, 
the  deluge  swept  away  villages  and  roads, 
overturned  supply  trucks  and  dangerously 
delayed  relief  efforts. 

CONSPICUOUS     ABSENCE 

An  emergency  worldwide  aid  program  was 
launched  last  year  and  has  already  saved 
more  than  1  million  Africans  from  starvation. 
Private  and  national  agencies,  coordinated 
by  the  FAO.  delivered  about  518,000  tons  of 
grain  to  the  Sahel  and  Ethiopia.  This  year 
770.000  tons  have  been  pledged,  nearly  half 
of  It  by  the  U.S.  and  significant  amounts  by 
the  Common  Market.  Canada,  the  Soviet 
Union,  Sweden  and  China.  Conspicuously  ab- 
sent from  the  ranks  of  the  generous  are  the 
newly  rich  Middle  East  oil  exporters.  So  far 
they  have  contributed  less  than  ICc  of  the 
total  aid. 

Though  the  aid  has  been  Ufesavlng,  It  has 
not  been  as  effectively  used  as  it  could  be. 
Inefficiency  and  corruption  of  local  bureau- 
crats have  slowed  the  distribution  of  the 
emergency  supplies.  In  Mall  and  Niger,  offi- 
cials have  diverted  some  of  the  donated  grain 
to  commercial  channels  for  sale  at  enormous 
profits.  Much  of  the  donated  food  remains 
heaped  high  on  the  docks  where  it  is  prey 
to  rats,  locusts  and  thieves.  The  major  prob- 
lem, however.  Is  logistics.  U.N.  Secretary- 
Genercd  Kurt  Waldhelm,  alter  Inspecting  the 
famine  areas  In  February,  reported:  I  saw 
pUes  of  foodstuffs  In  the  capitals  of  the 
drought-stricken  countries,  but  the  govern- 
ments told  me  they  cannot  ship  It  to  the 
areas  most  afflicted.  Because  of  the  lack  of 
roads — it  Is  just  sand,  everywhere  you  look 
you  have  sand — after  a  relatively  short  time, 
the  trucks  are  not  usable  any  more." 

DONKEY     CAEAVANS 

With  almost  all  of  the  drought  area  far 
away  from  the  few  railways,  navigable  rivers 
and  paved  roads,  relief  trucks  have  had  to 
crawl  along  sand  and  dirt  paths  In  desert 
heat.  In  Ethiopia,  some  of  the  neediest  areas 
are  so  deep  in  the  countryside  that  only 
caravans  of  donkeys  and  camels  have  been 
able  to  reach  them. 

The  weather  Is  a  continuing  threat.  Rains. 
If  they  come  at  all  this  year,  are  due  to  arrive 
In  mid-June.  They  could  transform  the  dusty 
Sahel  Into  a  muddy  bog,  making  v^lcle  traf- 
fic Impossible.  FAO  officials  had  hoped  that 
most  of  this  year's  aid  would  be  prepoelUoned 
In  remote  regions  by  June.  Red  tape  and  a 
lack  of  urgency  by  the  donor  countries  made 
BhlpmenU  late.  Most  of  the  grains  should 


have  arrived  at  African  ports  by  March,  but 
only  266,000  tons  had  been  received  by  AprU. 
An  additional  170,500  tons  arrived  last  month, 
and  333.000  tons  are  still  due.  Even  without 
local  Inefficiencies,  It  now  wUl  be  dlfficiUt  to 
get  the  food  Into  the  needy  areas  before  the 
rains. 

When  the  world  first  discovered  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  crisis  last  year,  there  was  no 
time  to  truck  in  most  of  the  supplies.  The 
FAO  mobilized  an  airlift  costing  more  than 
$30  million  or  nearly  half  of  what  the  food 
was  worth.  Now  FAO  chiefs  fear  that  an  air- 
lift may  again  be  needed.  But  Increased  fuel 
prices  could  double  the  cost  of  the  operation, 
a  cost  that  the  FAO  may  find  the  donors  un- 
willing to  underwrite. 

Even  If  this  year's  relief  effort  forestalls 
mass  starvation,  the  long-term  outlook  for 
Africa's  hunger  Ijelt  is  at  best  grim.  A  minis- 
terial-level committee  of  the  Sahellan  na- 
tions Is  seeking  foreign  grants  of  (700  million 
to  fund  126  long-range  projects,  such  as 
dams,  reforestation,  transport  networks  and 
rebuilding  of  decimated  herds.  But  the  only 
certain  means  of  guaranteeing  that  the  pres- 
ent catastrophe  wUl  not  repeat  Itself  lies 
with  population  control  rather  than  with 
food  supplies. 

Every  day  the  world's  population  Jumps 
200.000  persons — or  some  75  mUlion  per  year. 
By  the  end  of  the  century,  it  could  total  7 
billion — up  from  the  present  4  bUlion.  To 
feed  these  new  mouths,  the  world  must  pro- 
duce an  additional  30  mUlion  tons  of  food 
each  year — an  Increase  of  at  least  2.5  v; — Just 
to  maintain  present  per  capita  consumption 
levels.  For  the  developing  countries,  that  Is 
like  walking  on  a  treadmill.  Although  the 
African  nations  in  the  hunger  belt  have 
boosted  their  food  production  22*;;  since  the 
early  1960s,  per  capita  consumption  has  actu- 
ally fallen  b'i  because  of  Increased  popula- 
tion. By  contrast,  Americans  during  the  same 
perl-.d  went  from  eating  US';;  of  their  basic 
energy  requirements  (In  terms  of  protein)  to 
123'". .  Soviets  and  East  Europeans  from  116% 
to  126T .  and  China  from  88*^,  to  lOOT  . 

The  lines  on  the  Malthuslan  chart  are 
ominous.  If  the  present  birthrate  continues, 
someday — perhaps  as  early  as  2025 — there 
will  be  more  people  than  the  earth  can  feed, 
given  its  present  technology.  Photos  by  earth 
satellites  reveal  that  the  world's  most  produc- 
tive land  is  already  cultivated,  convenient 
water  sources  already  tapped  and  nearly  all 
grazing  edacity  already  In  use.  Marine  biol- 
ogists worry  that  the  sea,  once  regarded  as  a 
nearly  unlimited  source  of  cheap  protein,  has 
been  over-fished.  To  bring  marginal  farmland 
into  use  round  the  world  would  require  a 
massive  investment  beyond  the  means  of  the 
underdeveloped  nations  and  probably  t>eyond 
the  generosity  or  adminlstratire  cooperation 
of  the  developed  nations. 

The  "Green  Revolution,"  which  only  a  few 
years  ago  brought  hope  of  agricultural  self- 
sufficiency  to  India  and  other  countries  of 
Asia,  has  already  lost  much  of  Its  promise. 
The  Increase  in  oU  prices  has  nearly  tre^)led 
th%  cost  of  nitrogen  fertUlzera  and  of  fuel  for 
irrigation  pumps  upon  which  the  crops  of 
high-yield  rice  and  wheat  rely.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Asia's  small  farmers  who  once 
enthusiastically  sowed  their  fields  with  the 
Green  Revolution's  hybrid  strains  are  now 
reverting  to  more  traditional  methods  of  cul- 
tivation. The  harvests  are  smaller  but  much 
less  dependent  on  fertilizers,  pesticides  and 
irrigation. 

ONE    MEACKS    MKAL 

India,  which  had  been  one  of  the  major 
success  stories  of  the  Green  Revolution,  is 
now  seeking  commodity  aid  from  the  US. 
because  inadequate  rains  coupled  with  fertil- 
izer shortages  reduced  recent  harvests.  With 
perhaps  half  of  Its  600  nUlUon  people  living 
at  or  below  the  subsistence  level— eating  no 
more  than  one  meager  meal  dally^-even  a 
alight  drop  In  food  production  can  have  an 


enormous  Impact.  If  drought  returns  to  In- 
dia this  year,  tens  of  mlUlons  of  lives  wUl  be 
threatened. 

Some  cllmatologlsts  believe  that  the  earth 
Is  experiencing  a  baste  change  In  its  weather, 
which  could  cause  prolonged  droughts 
throughout  the  hunger  belt.  About  ten  years 
ago,  scientists  "^egan  noting  that  the  high- 
altitude  winds  that  ring  the  North  Pole  have 
shifted  south,  changing  weather  patterns 
throughout  the  world.  Part  of  India's  mon- 
soon rains  are  now  dropping  uselessly  Into 
the  ocean.  In  the  past  six  years,  the  Sahara 
has  expanded  100  miles  southward  in  some 
places.  Scientists  are  baffled  by  the  phenome- 
non, but  some  suspect  It  may  be  caused  by 
sun  spots  or  Increased  carbon  dioxide  and 
dust  in  the  atmosphere,  or  a  combination  of 
both. 

If  vast  parts  of  the  globe  are  actually 
doomed  to  such  drastic  weather  changes, 
then  the  outlook  Is  bleak  Indeed.  Political 
unrest  and  even  civil  wars  will  become  more 
likely  as  whole  countries  go  hungry.  In  the 
past  year,  discontent  spurred  by  food  short- 
ages contributed  to  the  sudden  changes  of 
government  in  Niger  and  ThaUand.  and  it 
threatens  the  reign  of  HnQe  Selassie  in 
Ethiopia. 

Only  long-range  multinational  planning 
can  cope  with  the  problem.  For  example, 
there  could  be  a  United  Nations-sponsored 
international  birth  control  program,  an  ex- 
pansion of  fertUlzer  production,  and  the 
storing  of  adequate  f oo<d  reserves  as  a  buffer 
against  periodic  poor  harvests.  Members  of 
the  United  Nations  hope  to  consider  those 
proposals  when  they  gather  in  Bucharest 
during  August  for  a  conference  on  popula- 
tion, and  in  Rome  in  November  for  a  con- 
ference on  food.  Their  task  Is  formidable. 
Between  now  and  the  time  they  begin  their 
deliberations,  the  world's  population  wUl 
have  increased  by  30  nUUlon. 


RESTRAINING  THE  GIANT- 
BUDGET  REFORM 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  recent 
flourish  of  events  which  we  have  come 
to  know  as  Watergate  have  made  elected 
ofiBcials  as  well  as  the  citizens  whom 
they  represent  acutely  aware  of  the  need 
to  reestablish  the  balance  of  power 
among  the  various  branches  of  our  Gov- 
ernment as  originally  provided  for  in 
ourX^onstitution.  We  have  witnessed  the 
consequences  of  allowing  one  branch — 
the  executive — to  become  too  much  an 
Independent  agent,  free  to  act  and  de- 
termine national  policy  in  some  cases 
without  the  consent  or  even  the  knowl- 
edge of  Congress. 

In  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times.  Sunday,  May  5.  Mr. 
Tom  Wicker  writes  about  some  of  the 
legislative  measures  presently  pending 
in  Congress  which  if  enacted  will  restore 
to  the  Congress  some  of  its  lost  powers. 
Mr.  Wicker  in  his  inimitable  and  elo- 
quent style  relates  the  urgency  of  con- 
gressional action  on  these  legislative  pro- 
posals so  as  to  insure  "a  system  of  checks 
and  balances  sigalnst  abuse  of  the  in- 
evitable power  of  the  Chief  Executive  of 
one  of  the  world's  most  powerful 
nations." 

Mr.  Wicker  notes  that  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Javrrs.  was 
instrumental  in  developing  the  first  es- 
sential step  toward  reestablishing  the 
ctmstitutional  responsibilities  of  Con- 
gress in  the  War  Powers  Act. 

"But  if  Congress  really  wants  to  re- 
gain anything  Uke  equal  status  with  the 
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Presidency."  Mr.  Wicker  concludes,  "the 
first  order  of  business  ought  to  be  the 
Budget  Reform  Act.  In  the  fight  against 
inflation,  as  well  tis  in  tue  effort  to  re- 
store balanced  government  in  America, 
no  single  reform  is  more  important." 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  agree  more. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  R53'84  Mr.  Wicker's  arti- 
cle entitled  "Restraining  the  Giant." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

RXSTHAOnif  C  TBX  QiANT 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Watergate,  Senator  Jacob  Javlts  of  New 
Tork  said  tbe  other  day,  was  "a  symptom  of 
political  decadence"  predictable  by  Lord  Ac- 
ton's dictum  that  "power  tends  to  corrupt 
»nd  absolute  power  corrupts  absolutely." 
The  power  of  the  American  Presidency  Is  not 
absolute  but  It  is  great,  and  too  nearly  un- 
checked, and  It  has  greatly  corrupted  the  of- 
fice. As  Mr.  Javlts  put  It,  "The  death  and 
maiming  of  tens  of  thousands  of  our  young 
In  Vietnam,  the  Watergate  scandals  and  the 
shadow  of  impeachment  are  expressions  of  an 
almost  grotesque  Imbalance  of  power."  (He 
might  have  added  "the  deaths  of  hundreds 
of  thosuands  of  their  young  and  old.") 

What  Is  to  he  also  about  that  "grotesque 
Imbalance  of  power"  now  residing  in  the 
Presidency?  The  departure  of  Richard  NUon 
from  that  office,  however  it  occurs,  will  not 
restore  the  balance;  nor  can  any  election 
guarantee  that  the  victor  wUl  not  succumb 
to  the  temptations  of  power  In  ways  more 
3      dangerous  than  any  yet  seen. 

In  this  context,  even  Impeachment 
punishes  transgression,  and  that  Is  better 
than  letting  it  go  unpunished.  But  the  prob- 
lem is  how  to  prevent  the  transgression — 
how  to  provide  a  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances against  abuse  of  the  inevitable  power 
of  the  chief  executive  of  one  of  the  world's 
most  powerful  nations. 

Mr.  Javlts  was  instrumental  in  develop- 
ment of  an  essential  first  step  already 
taken — passage  over  Mr.  Nixon's  veto  of  the 
War  Powers  Act,  limiting  Presidential  abU- 
Ity  to  commit  troops  abroad  by  executive 
action.  Now  Mr.  Javlts  has  proposed  a  pack- 
age of  further  reforms,  the  most  notable  of 
which  is  as  follows: 

Congress  would  require  the  President  to 
report  to  it  annually  what  steps  he  had  taken 
to  carry  our  Congressional  laws  and  resolu- 
tions passed  In  the  last  session:  be  and  his 
Cabinet  beads  then  would  submit  to  ques- 
tioning by  a  new  Joint  Select  Committee  of 
both  houses:  and  Congresss  later  would  vote 
Itself  satisfied  or  not  with  Presidential  ac- 
tions. If  not  satisfied,  It  would  direct  what 
further  steps  it  wished  taken. 

Such  a  procedure  would  give  (Congress — as 
Mr.  Nixon's  staff  types  might  say — greater 
"stroke"  on  executive  policy  and  administra- 
tive oversight,  and — perhaps  more  impor- 
tant— a  means  of  directly  and  personally 
challenging  a  President  and  his  Cabinet. 
That  questlon-and-answer  session  surely 
ought  to  be  carried  on  the  television  net- 
works. 

Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen  of  Texas  has  made 
an  interesting  proposal  that  might  largely 
remove  poilllcs  from  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, without  removing  that  department  from 
the  reach  <rf  Presidential  policy.  He  would 
bar  the  appointment  of  anyone  who  had 
held  a  paid  or  unpaid  position  in  any  Pres- 
idential candidate's  campaign,  or  in  any  na- 
tional or  state  party  organization,  to  the 
cAces  of  Attorney  General,  Deputy  Attorney 
General,  Assistant  Attorney  General  or  Solici- 
tor General.  The  Attorney  General,  not  the 
President,  then  woxild  appoint  U.S.  Attorneys 
and  VB.  Marshals.  The  Hatch  Act.  prohibit- 
ing partisan  political  activity,  would  be  ex- 
tended to  everyone  In  the  Department  of 
Jiistioe,  from  the  Attorney  General  on  down. 


Senator  Javlts  echoed  a  proposal  of  Sen- 
ator Oaylord  Nelson  of  Wisconsin  to  ban  any 
form  of  wiretapping  or  bugging  without  a 
court  order;  and  Senator  Henry  Jackson  has 
put  in  a  bin  to  require  complete  accounting 
to  Congress  by  any  agency  engaging  In  any 
kind  of  political  surveUlance.  Such  surveil- 
lance would  have  to  be  specifically  justified 
by  the  agency  Involved.  Tighter  Congressional 
oversight  of  the  P3J.  and  the  CJ.A.  and  a 
thorough  review  and.  If  necessary,  reorgani- 
zation of  those  agencies  ought  to  be  under- 
taken. The  possibility  of  a  seven-  or  nine- 
year  fixed  term  for  the  P3J.  director,  to  re- 
move him  from  direct  Presidential  political 
control,  should  also  be  studied  by  Congress. 
Such  steps  might  well  make  secret  police 
tactics  aU  but  Impossible. 

The  legislators  should  not  again  permit  a 
President  to  create,  as  Mr.  Nixon  did,  super- 
Cabinet  officials  not  subject  to  Senate  con- 
firmation, and  thus  not  subject  to  Congres- 
sional questioning.  The  Gray  and  Richard- 
son hearings,  in  1973,  are  examples  of  the 
value  of  the  confirmation  process;  while 
John  Ehrlichman  as  chairman  of  the  Do- 
mestic Council,  to  whom  several  Cabinet 
officers  were  made  subordinate,  exemplifies 
the  kind  of  powerful  official  a  President  now 
can  create  entirely  on  his  own  authority. 

But  if  Congress  really  wants  to  regain 
anything  like  equal  status  with  the  Presi- 
dency, the  first  order  of  business  ought  to  be 
the  Budget  Reform  Act.  Passed  in  differing 
versions  by  both  houses,  and  awaiting  recon- 
ciliation In  Senate-House  conference,  this 
tiieasure  would  at  last  provide  the  admin- 
tstrative  machinery  necessary  for  Congress  to 
play  an  effective  part  in  putting  together  a 
coherent  Federal  budget — the  very  engine  of 
the  Government. 

The  essential  idea  of  both  budget  reform 
bUls  Is  that  Congress  would  establish  its  own 
annual  budgetary  ceilings,  with  more-or-less 
self-enforcing  provisions  for  keeping  its  ap- 
propriations within  them,  or  providing  the 
additional  revenues  to  cover  excess  spending. 
In  the  fight  against  inflation,  as  well  as  in 
the  effort  to  restore  balanced  government  in 
America,  no  single  reform  Is  more  Impor- 
tant. 


PRAISE  FOR  DR.  RIDDICK 


EDUCATION  ASSISTANCE  PRO- 
GRAMS FOR  VETERANS 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  edu- 
cation assistance  programs  for  veterans 
have  been  among  the  most  successful 
and  productive  ever  enacted  by  our  Gov- 
ernment. After  World  War  n  and  the 
Korean  conflict  educational  benefits  re- 
ceived by  returning  GIs  were  a  major 
force  behind  the  economic  recovery  of 
the  fifties  and  dividends  from  this  post- 
war investment  continue  to  be  reflected 
in  today's  society 

Today,  Vietnam  era  veterans  face  an 
extremely  difficult  problem  of  readjust- 
ment and  education  benefits  often  de- 
termine the  difference  between  success 
and  failure  for  them.  The  Veteran's  Af- 
fairs Committee  is  currently  working  on 
a  comprehensive  bill  to  update  veterans 
education  benefits  to  put  them  on  par 
with  benefits  which  were  available  to 
World  War  n  vets.  As  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2784,  I  know  that  time  Is  needed  to 
allow  proper  consideration  of  such  a 
comprehensive  bill.  But  thousands  of  vet- 
erans who  might  benefit  from  this  bill 
do  not  have  time — because  on  May  31, 
1974,  their  eligibility  for  benefits  wlU 
expire.  To  prevent  this  from  occurring, 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  vote  for  8.  3398 
and  extend  eligibility  for  education  bene- 
fits from  8  to  10  years. 


Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  add  my  appreciation  to  the  many  ex- 
pressions of  deserved  praise  to  Dr.  Rid- 
dick.  the  Senate  Parliamentarian,  for 
the  new  edition  of  "Senate  Procedure" 
that  he  developed. 

His  is  an  honorable  tradition  stem- 
ming from  the  efforts  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. Jefferson,  as  Vice  President,  devel- 
oped a  set  of  rules  of  procedure,  still 
known  as  "Jefferson's  Manual." 

In  preface  to  his  seminal  work.  Mr. 
Jefferson  wrote: 

I  have  begun  a  sketch  which  those  who 
come  after  me  will  successively  correct  and 
flU-up  UU  a  code  of  rules  shall  be  formed 
for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  the  effects  of 
which  may  be  accuracy  in  business,  econ- 
omy of  time,  order,  uniformity  and  Impar- 
tiality. ^ 

Dr.  Rlddlck's  work  Is  consistent  with 
Mr.  Jefferson's  guidelines.  As  a  new- 
comer to  the  Senate,  I  feel  an  extra  di- 
mension of  appreciation  for  the  new 
edition. 

Thank  you,  Dr.  Riddlck. 


THE  CONSUMER  INTERESTS  TRANS- 
PORTATION ACT  OP  1974 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  on  Thurs- 
day, May  9.  I  Introduced  the  Consumer 
Interests  Transportation  Act  of  1974.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill, 
S.  3470.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3470 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Consumer  Inter- 
ests Transportation  Act  of  1074". 
TITLE  I— RATE  MATTERS 

tNOEFENOKNCK    OF    ACTION    ON    BATES 

S«c.  101.  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  Sa  of  the 
Interstate  Conunerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  6b)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(6)  The  Commission  shall  not  approve 
under  this  section  any  agreement  which 
establishes  a  procedure  for  the  determina- 
tion of  any  matter  through  joint  considera- 
tion, unless  it  finds  that  under  the  agree- 
ment— 

"(A)  there  ts  accorded  to  each  party  the 
free  and  unrestrained  right  to  take  In- 
dependent action  either  before  or  after  any 
determination  arrived  at  through  such 
procedure; 

"(B)  single  line  rates  may  not  be  the 
subject  of  voting  or  Joint  determination; 

"(C)  only  carriers  physically  participating 
In  a  particular  Joint  line  movement  may 
agree  or  vote  on  the  rate  to  be  charged  for 
such  movement;  and 

"(D)  any  conference,  bureau,  committee, 
or  other  organization  established  to  perform 
Joint  consideration  Is  not  authorized  to  en- 
ter any  Commission  proceeding  in  exposition 
to  the  rate  actions  of  a  member  or  members 
of  such  organization.". 

DISPOSITION    or   CERTAIN    RATK8    WITHIN 
BPXCmXD   TIME    PXUOO 

Sec.  103.  Section  6a  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  (49  VS.C.  6b)  U  further  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(11)  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  after  a  rule,  rate,  or  charge  Is  docketed 
with  a  conference,  bureau,  committee,  or 
other  organization,  established  or  continued 
pursuant  to  any  agreement  approved  under 
this  section,  such  rule,  rate,  or  charge  shaU 
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llnaUy  be  disposed  by  said  conference,  bu- 
reau, committee,  or  other  organization. 

"(12)  All  meetings  (Including  conference, 
bureau,  committee,  or  other  organization  es- 
tablished or  continued  pursuant  to  an  ap- 
proved agreement)  at  which  official  action  of 
any  kind  is  taken  or  proposed  shall  be  open 
to  the  public.  No  resolution,  rule,  act,  regu- 
lation or  other  official  action  shall  be  effec- 
tive unless  taken,  made,  or  enacted  at  such 
a  meeting.  A  written  transcript  shall  be  kept 
for  all  such  meetings  and  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  public  during  normal  busi- 
ness hours.  Copies  of  such  written  transcripts 
shall  be  available  upon  request  to  the  public 
at  reasonable  cost.". 

coMPrrrnvB  and  compensatort  rates 

Sec.  103.  Sections  15(1),  216(e),  218(b), 
and  406(b)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
(49  use.  15(1),  3ie(e),  1006(b))  are  each 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "The  Commission  shall  in  no  case 
require  that  a  carrier  subject  to  this  part 
furnish  service  at  a  rate  lower  than  the 
marginal  cost  of  the  particular  traffic  to 
which  the  rate  applies.  The  Commission  shall 
not  determine  that  a  present  or  proposed  rate 
is  unreasonably  low  unless  it  finds  such  rate 
is  less  than  the  marginal  cost  of  the  particu- 
lar traffic  to  which  the  rate  applies.  The  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  determine  and  find 
that  the  practice  of  independence  of  action 
In  establishing  single  line  rates  outside  any 
organization  established  pursuant  to  section 
6a  of  this  Act,  taken  together  with  the  num- 
ber of  independent,  competitive  offerings  by 
common  and  contract  carriers  (considering 
both  carriers  within  a  given  mode  of  trans- 
portation and  carriers  within  different 
modes) ,  is  such  that  a  defined  user  or  group 
of  users  of  transportation  services  has  or 
have  competition  available  sufficient  effec- 
tively to  restrain  unreasonable  rates,  fares, 
and  charges  as  to  defined  movements  or  types 
of  movements  of  passengers  or  freight.  In 
making  such  a  determination,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  take  Into  account  the  transporta- 
tion characteristics  of  the  commodity  or 
commodities  involved,  the  degree  of  partici- 
pation of  carriers  of  the  same  and  different 
modes  of  transportation  in  the  movement  or 
movements  involved,  the  level  of  profit  ob- 
tained in  the  particular  transportation  serv- 
ice Involved,  and  such  other  circumstances  as 
may  be  relevant.  Upon  such  a  finding  becom- 
ing final,  the  Commission  shall  have  no  fvir- 
ther  responsibility  to  regulate  maximum 
rates  for  the  defined  movements  or  types  of 
movements,  or  transportation  service  in- 
volved. Such  a  finding  may  be  vacated  or 
modified  by  reason  of  changed  circumstances, 
or  the  discovery  of  substantial  relevant  in- 
formation not  previously  available.  Including 
Information  Indicating  that  absent  maximum 
rate  regulation  profits  and  rates,  fares,  and 
charges  on  the  movements  Involved  have  be- 
come unreasonably  high,  and  market  forces 
appear  unlikely  to  effect  corrective  action  by 
the  carriers  involved.". 

MOOERNIZINO  ACCOUNTING   UNDER   THX 
INTERSTATE  COMMERCE   ACT 

Sec.  104.  Section  20(3)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  20(3))  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  (a)  The  Commission  shall,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  it  to  better  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  all  parts  of  this  Act,  pre- 
scribe a  uniform  system  of  accounts  applica- 
ble to  any  class  of  carriers  subject  thereto, 
and  a  period  of  time  within  which  such  class 
shall  have  uniform  system  of  accounts,  and 
the  manner  in  which  such  accounts  shall  be 
kept. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  within  one 
year  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Consumer  Interests  Transportation  Act  of 
1974,  establish  and  promulgate  rules  and 
regulations  prescribing  uniform  cost  ac- 
covmtlng  methods  for  the  determination  of 
abandonment  of  nonproductive  facilities  un- 
der paragraphs  (18)  through  (32)  of  section 
1  or  this  Act.  as  amended  by  such  Act  of 


1974  and  for  establishing  minimum  com- 
pensatory rates  under  this  Act  as  amended 
by  such  Act  of  1974.  Nothing  In  this  para- 
graph is  intended  to  prevent  the  Commission 
from  establishing  for  any  or  all  additional 
purposes  a  uniform  system  of  accounts  ap- 
plicable to  any  class  of  carriers  subject  to 
this  Act. 

(c)  Accounting  methods,  established  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  be  designed  to  faclU- 
tate  the  determination  of  costs  of  individual 
carriers  on  individual  services.  In  formu- 
lating such  accounting  systems,  the  Com- 
mission shall  recognize  modern,  generally 
accepted  accounting  principles,  and  shall 
consult  with  and  solicit  the  views  of.  other 
agencies  and  departments  of  the  Federal 
Government,  representatives  of  carriers, 
shippers,  national  accounting  societies,  pub- 
lic accounting  firms,  and  the  public.  The 
Commission  is  authorized  to  retain  tlffe  serv- 
ices of  persons  and  firms  skilled  in  the 
formulation  of  cost  concepts,  and  in  modern 
generally  accepted  accounting  practices,  to 
assist  in  the  formulation  of  the  accounting 
practices  required  under  this  section. 

"(d)  Pending  the  establishment  of  the 
revenue,  cost,  and  accounting  standards  re- 
quired by  subparagraph  (b)  of  this  para- 
graph, the  Commission  shall  use  such  in- 
formation and  techniques  as  It  deems  ap- 
propriate for  determining  costs  and  revenues 
required  by  this  Act." 

TITLE  II— ENERGY  SAVINGS  AND  EFFI- 
CIENCY UNDER  OPERATING  AUTHORI- 
TIES 

REPEAL  OF  CERTAIN  RESTRICTIONS  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  THE  PROVISION  OF  MOTOR  CARRIER  SERVICE 
BY   CARRIERS   BY    RAHJIOAD 

Sec  201.  Section  5(2)  (b)  of  the  interstate 
Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  6(2)  (b))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  begmnlng  with 
the  colon  preceding  "Provided,  That"  to  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof. 

PROVISION      OF       COMPETITIVE       AND      EFFICIENT 
SERVICES 

Sec.  202.  Sections  207(a)  and  309(c)  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  307(a) 
and  909(c)  are  each  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "The  Com- 
mission shall,  within  two  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Consumer  Interests 
Transportation  Act  of  1974,  promulgate  reg- 
ulations pursuant  to  which  it  shall — 

"(1)  consider  cost  and  rate  advantages,  if 
any,  reasonably  to  be  expected  to  result  from 
the  granting  of  any  application; 

"(2)    so  construct  grants  of  authority  as 
-to    permit    efficient,    fiexible    service    under 
such  authorities,  and  in  markets  to  be  served 
by  the  prop>osed  c^erations; 

"(3)  utilize  the  forces  of  competition  to 
encourage  efficiency,  economy,  and  innova- 
tion in  transport; 

"(4)  not  deny  an  application  solely  or  In 
substantial  measure  on  the  grounds  that  car- 
riers operating  under  certificates  Issued  un- 
der this  section  prior  to  the  application  un- 
der consideration  have  the  physical  capacity 
to  carry,  or  an  entitlement  to  carry,  all  or 
substantially  aU  the  traffic  which  does,  could 
or  might  move  in  the  markets  affected  by  the 
proposed   service;    and 

"(5)  make  a  final  decision  within  90  days 
of  the  filing  of  any  application  for  perma- 
nent operating  authority,  absent  a  finding 
of  compelling  circumstances  requiring  more 
extended  consideration,  and,  in  the  event 
of  such  a  finding,  make  a  final  decision  with- 
in 180  days  of  the  filing  of  any  such  ap- 
plication; 

all  to  the  end  of  minimizing  necessary  costs 
to  transport  users;  avoiding  unnecessary 
pollution,  energy  consumption,  and  burden 
on  federally  funded  transport  facilities;  and 
maximizing  the  value  which  carriers  subject 
to  this  part  add  to  the  national  economy.". 

ELIMINATION  OP  IMPEDIMENTS  TO  ETrlCIXNT 
OPERATIONS  IN  OPERATINC  AUTHOXmBS 

Sec  203.  Sections  208(a)  and  309(d)  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49  UJ3.C.  308(a) 


and  909(d)  are  each  amended  by  Inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Within 
twelve  months  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Consumer  Interests  Transportation  Act 
of  1974,  the  Commission  shall  identify  terms, 
conditions,  or  restrictions  on  existing  certif- 
icates issued  under  this  part  of  a  sort  which 
do  or  may  Inhibit  fiexible.  efficient,  and  eco- 
nomical oi}eration,  and  shall  establish  appro- 
priate procedures  providing  for  expedited 
consideration  and  action  upon  applications 
to  eliminate  or  alter  such  restrictions.  The 
Commission  shall  thereafter,  in  specifying 
terms,  conditions,  and  limitations  of  certifi- 
cates, permit  efficient,  flexible  and  economic 
service  utilizing  the  inherent  advantages 
of  transportation  subject  to  this  part.  The 
Commission  shall,  in  Its  annual  report  to  the 
Congress,  include  a  report  on  the  total  num- 
ber, ownership,  format,  terms  and  conditions 
of,  and  discernible  effects  on  service,  Includ- 
ing any  limitation  or  inhibitions  on  service, 
of  certificates  Issued  subject  to  this  part.". 

EXPEOITINC       ACTION       IN       IMMEDIATE       SERVICE 
NEEDS 

Sec  204.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  210a 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
310a(a))  is  amended  by  deleting  "having 
no  carrier  service  capable  of  meeting  such 
need  "  in  the  first  sentence,  and  by  deleting 
all  after  the  word  "valid"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence, and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "untU  such  time  as  the  Commis- 
sion's consideration  of  an  application  for 
permanent  authority  is  complete,  w  if  no 
application  for  permanent  authority  is 
made,  until  such  emergency  need  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  terminated.". 

MODERNIZING    CONTRACT    CARRIAGE 

Sec  205.  Effective  after  two  years  follow- 
ing the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Consumer 
Interests  Transportation  Act  of  1974,  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  209  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Applications  for  such  permits  shall 
be  made  to  the  Commission  In  writing,  be 
verified  under  oath,  and  shall  be  in  such  fornli 
and  contain  such  information  and  be  accom- 
panied by  proof  of  service  upon  such  Inter- 
ested parties  as  Uie  Commission  may,  by 
regulation,  require.  Subject  to  section  210,  a 
I>ermit  shall  be' Issued  to  any  qualified  appli- 
cant therefor  authorizing  in  whole  or  In  part 
the  operations  covered  by  the  application,  if 
it  appears  from  the  application  or  from  any 
hearing  held  thereon,  that  the  applicant  is 
fit,  willing,  and  able  properly  to  perform  the 
service  of  a  contract  carrier  by  motor  vehicle, 
and  to  conform  to  the  provisions  of  this  part 
and  the  lavrful  requirements,  rules,  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Commission  thereunder,  and 
that  the  proposed  operation,  to  the  extent 
authorized  by  the  permit,  wiU  be  consistent 
with  the  public  interest  and  the  national 
transportation  policy  declared  in  this  Act.  In 
determining  whether  the  issuance  of  a  per- 
mit would  be  consistent  with  the  public  in- 
terest, and  consistent  with  the  National 
Transportation  Policy,  the  Commission  shall 
consider  the  number  of  shippers  to  be  served 
by  the  applicant,  the  nature  of  the  service 
proposed  and  the  effect  which  denying  the 
permit  would  have  upon  the  applicant  and/ 
or  its  shipper  and  the  changing  character  of 
that  shipper's  requirements.  The  Commis- 
sion sbaU  specify  In  the  permit  the  btislness 
of  the  contract  carrier  covered  thereby  and 
the  scope  thereof,  and.  It  shall  attach  to  it  at 
the  time  of  issuance,  and  from  time  to  time 
thereafter,  reasonable  terms,  conditions,  and 
limitations  necessary  to  carry  out  with  re- 
spect to  the  operation  of  such  carrier  the  re- 
quirements established  by  the  Commission 
under  section  204  (a)  (2)  and  (6), 
Provided: 

"(1)  that  the  tests  to  be  applied  to  new 
applications  shall  In  no  event  be  more  string- 
ent than  those  applied  to  applications  undM' 
section  207  of  this  part; 

"(2)  that  within  the  scope  of  the  permit 
and  any  tenns,  conditions,  or  limitations  at-  ^ 
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tached  thereto,  the  carrier  shall  have  the 
right  to  substitute  or  add  to  Its  equipment 
and  facilities  as  the  development  ot  its  busi- 
ness may  require; 

"(3)  that  no  terms,  conditions  or  limlta- 
tlons  shall  be  Imposed  In  any  permit  issued 
on  or  before  the  effective  date  of  this  proviso 
which  shall  restrict  the  right  of  the  carrier  to 
substitute  similar  contracts  within  the  scope 
of  such  permit,  or  to  add  contracts  within  the 
scope  of  such  permit  unless  upon  investiga- 
tion on  its  own  motion  or  petition  of  an 
interested'  carrier  the  Commission  shall  And 
that  the  scope  of  the  additional  op?rations 
of  the  carrier  is  not  confined  to  those  of  a 
contract  carrier  as  defined  in  section  203(a) 
(15),  as  in  force  on  and  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  proviso:  and 

"(4)  that  terms  and  conditions  shall  not 
Impose  substantial  empty  truck  movement  or 
other  operating  Inefficiencies  in  the  carrier.'". 

ACHIEVING  BE  nut  UTILIZATION  OF  THE  PRIVATE 
TRANSPO«TATION  FLEET  AND  FACILITATINC 
GHEATER  EFTICIENCY  IN  USE  OF  TRUCKS  TO  AND 
FROM   RURAL   AREAS 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Section  203(b)  (6)  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  (49  US.C.  303(b)  (5) ) 
t^  amended  by  the  deletion  of  the  following: 
"and  shall  in  no  event  exceed  15  per  centum 
of  its  total  interstate  transportation  service 
In  any  fiscal  ye?r,  measured  in  ton'^aee". 

(b)  Section  a03(b)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  is  further  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  following:  "or  (11)  trans- 
portation for  hire  Incidental  to  private 
transport ■^rioT,  definert  bv  se-ti  n  2"i.?  :\) 
<I7)  of  this  part  for  the  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing empty  movement,  light  loading  or  in- 
efflclent  use  of  vehicle  otherwise  used  In 
such  private  transportation:  Provided,  That 
any  private  carrier  engaging  in  such  for  hire 
transportation  shall  notify  the  Commission 
of  Its  intent  to  perform  such  transportation 
prior  to  the  commencement  thereof,  and 
report  annually  to  the  Commission  the  tons 
carried  and  total  revenues  attributable  to 
Buch  transportation:  and  Provided  further. 
That  in  no  event  shall  the  total  quantity 
at  goods  transported  for  compensation  by 
any  such  private  carrier,  measured  in  ton- 
nage, exceed  the  quantity  of  goods  trans- 
ported in  private  carriage;  or  (12)  transpor- 
tation for  hire  by  carriers  engaged  In 
carriage  exem-<t  fr'm  regulation  nur^iiant  to 
paragraphs  (4a),  (5),  and  (6)  of  this  sub- 
section of  commodities  or  movements  other 
than  movements  exempt  from  regulation 
pursuant  to  those  paragraphs  if  such  trans- 
portation is  Incidental  to  such  non-regulated 
transportation,  for  the  puipose  of  avoiding 
empty  movement,  light  loading,  or  ineffici- 
ent use  of  vehicles  used  in  such  non-regu- 
lated transportation:  Provided,  That  any 
carrier  engaging  in  for  hire  transpKwrt  pur- 
suant to  thte  paragraph  shall  notify  the 
Commission  of  the  Intent  to  perform  such 
transportation  prior  to  the  commencement 
thereof,  and  report  to  the  Commission  an- 
nually the  tons  carried  and  the  total  reve- 
nues attributable  to  such  transportation: 
and  Provided  further.  That  in  no  event  shall 
the  quantity  of  goods  transported  for  com- 
pensation by  any  carrier  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph,  measured  in  tonnage,  exceed  the 
quantity  of  goods  transported  exempt  from 
regulation  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (4a),  (5), 
and  (6)  of  this  subsection  ". 
TITLE  m— REVISED  STANDARDS  FOR 
RAIL  SERVICE  ABANDONMENT 

AMENDMENT    TO    SECTION    1    OF    INTERSTATE 
COMMEBCX    ACT 

Ssc.  301.  Section  1  of  the  IntersUte  Com- 
merce Act  (49  U.S.C.  1)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  paragraphs  (18)  through  (32)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(18)  No  carrier  by  raUroad  subject  to 
this  part  shall  undertake  the  extension  of  Its 
line  of  railroad,  or  the  construction  of  a  new 
line  of  nmroad,  or  sbaU  acqiUrs  or  operate 
any  line  of  railroad,  or  eztenelon  of  Its  line 


of  railroad,  or  shall  engage  In  transportation 
under  this  part  over  or  by  means  of  such 
additional  or  extended  line  of  railroad,  unless 
and  until  there  shall  first  have  been  obtained 
from  the  Commission,  a  certificate  that  the 
present  or  future  public  convenience  and 
necessity  require  or  will  require  the  con- 
struction, or  operation,  or  construction  and 
operation,  of  such  additional  or  extended 
line  of  railroad.  Nothing  in  this  paragraph 
or  in  section  5  shall  be  considered  to  pro- 
hibit the  making  of  contracts  between  car- 
riers by  railroad  subject  to  this  part,  without 
the  approval  of  the  Commission,  for  the  Joint 
ownership  or  Joint  use  of  spur,  industrial, 
team,  switching,  or  side  tracks. 

"(19)  The  application  for  an  Issuance  of 
any  such  certificate  shall  be  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  to  hearings  and  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part  shall  apply  to  all  such 
proceedings.  Upon  receipt  of  any  application 
for  such  certificate,  the  Commission  shall 
cause  notice  thereof  to  be  given  to  and  a 
copy  filed  with  the  Governor  of  each  State 
in  which  such  additional  or  extended  line  of 
railroad  Is  propojed  to  be  constructed  or 
operated,  with  the  right  to  be  heard  as 
hereinafter  provided  with  respect  to  the 
hearing  of  complaints  or  the  Issuance  of 
securities;  and  said  notice  shall  also  be  pub- 
lished for  three  consecutive  weeks  in  some 
newspaper  of  general  circulation  In  each 
county  in  or  through  which  said  line  of 
railroad  Is  proposed  to  be  constructed  or 
operated. 

"(20)  The  Commission  shall  have  pwwer  to 
Issue  such  certificate  as  prayed  for,  or  to  re- 
fuse to  issue  it,  or  to  issue  it  for  a  portion 
or  portions  of  a  line  of  railroad,  or  exten- 
sion thereof,  described  in  the  application, 
and  may  attach  to  the  issuance  of  the  cer- 
t'flcate  such  terms  and  conditions  as  In  its 
Judgment  the  public  convenience  and  ne- 
cessity may  require.  From  and  after  Issuance 
of  s'.ich  certificate,  and  not  before,  the  car- 
rier by  railroad  may,  without  securing  ap- 
proval other  than  such  certificate,  comply 
with  the  terms  and  conditions  contained  in 
or  attached  to  the  issuance  of  such  certifi- 
cate and  proceed  with  the  construction  or 
operation  covered  thereby. 

"(21)  The  Commission  may.  after  hear- 
I'^g.  in  a  proceeding  upon  complaint  or  upon 
Its  own  initiative  without  complaint,  author- 
ize or  require  by  order  any  carrier  by  rail- 
road subject  to  this  part,  party  to  such  pro- 
ceeding, to  provide  Itself  with  safe  and  ade- 
quate facilities  for  performing  as  a  common 
carrier  its  car  service  as  that  term  is  used 
in  this  part,  ard  to  extend  Its  line  or  lines: 
Provided,  That  no  such  authorization  >r 
order  Fhall  be  made  unless  the  Commission 
finds,  as  to  such  extension,  that  It  is  reason- 
ably required  In  the  Interest  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity,  or  as  to  such  exten- 
sion or  facilities  that  the  expense  Involved 
therein  will  not  Impair  the  ability  of  the 
carrier  to  perform  Its  duty  to  the  public. 
Any  carrier  subject  to  this  part  which  re- 
fuses or  neglects  to  comply  with  any  order 
of  the  Commission  made  in  pursuance  of 
this  paragraph  shaU  be  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  $100  for  each  day  during  which  such  re- 
fusal or  neglect  continues,  which  shall  ac- 
crue to  the  United  States  and  may  be  re- 
covered In  a  civil  action. 

"(2)  No  carrier  by  railroad  subject  to  this 
part  shall  abandon  all  or  any  portion  of  a 
line  of  railroad,  or  the  operation  thereof,  ex- 
cept in  accordance  with  this  paraeraph.  A 
carrier  or  carriers  may  file  with  the  Commis- 
sion a  notice  to  abandon  a  line  of  railroad,  or 
the  operation  thereof,  which  notice  shall  be 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
Commission  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe, 
and  the  provisions  of  this  part  shall  apply  to 
all  such  proceedings.  Abandonments  pursu- 
ant to  such  notice  shall  be  governed  by  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph,  the  laws  or 
constitution  of  any  State,  or  the  decision  or 
order  of,  or  the  pendency  of  any  proceeding 
before,  any  court  or  State  authority  to  the 
contrary    notwithstanding.    The    carrier   at 


carriers  filing  notice  with  the  Commission 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  file  simul- 
taneously with  the  Commission  a  certificate 
of  service  of  the  notice  by  mall  upon  the 
Governor  of  each  State  in  which  all  or  any 
portion  of  the  line  of  railroad,  or  the  opera- 
tion thereof,   is  proposed  to  be  abandoned, 
and  a  certificate  of  posting  of  notice  in  every 
station  on  such  line  and  a  certificate  that 
notice  has  been  published  for  three  consecu- 
tive weeks  in  a  newspaper  of  general  circula- 
tion in  each  county  in  or  through  which  said 
line  of  raUroad  operates.  Notice  shall  also  be 
given  to  all  shippers  and  receivers  who  have 
used    the    line    in    the    preceding    eighteen 
months.  All  notices  provided  for  in  this  para- 
graph shaU  be  filed  with  the  Commission  at 
least  ninety  days  in  advance  of  any  aban- 
donment of  any  line  of  railroad  or  operation 
thereof  pursuant  to  such  notice  and  to  thU 
paragraph.  Upon  the  filing  of  any  notice  pur- 
suant   to   this   paragraph,   the   Commission 
shall  during  said  ninety  days'  notice  period 
upon   complaint  of   an   aggrieved  party,   or 
may  upon  its  own  initiative,  enter  upon  an 
Investigation  of  the  action  proposed  in  the 
notice.  If  no  such  Investigation  is  Instituted, 
the  Commission  shall  issue  a  certificate  at 
the  expiration  of  the  ninety  days'  notice  pe- 
riod that  public  convenience  and  necessity 
permit    the    abandonment    proposal    In    the 
notice.  If  an  investigation  is  instituted,  the 
Commission,  by  order  served  upon  the  car- 
rier or  carriers  affected  thereby  at  least  ten 
days  prior  to  the  day  on  which  the  abandon- 
ment proposed  In  the  notice  would  otherwise 
become  effective,  shall  postpone  the  aban- 
donment in  whole  or  in  part,  pending  hearing 
and  such  investigation,  but  not  for  a  longer 
period  than  six  months  beyond  the  date  when 
such  abandonment  would  otherwise  have  be- 
come effective.  Any  Investigation  Instituted 
under  this  paragraph  shall  Include  full  pub- 
lic hearings  at  a  point  or  points  on  or  rea- 
sonably adjacent  to  the  line  proposed  to  be 
abandoned.  The   abandonment  proposed  in 
the  notice  shall  become  effective  sixty  days 
after  the  Commission  shall  have  Issued  an 
order  finding  such  abandonment  consistent 
with  public  convenience  and  necessity.  The 
Commission  may.  In  such  order,  and  subject 
to  the  other  provisions  of  this  parai;raph,  au- 
thorize the  abandonment  of  a  portion  or  por- 
tions of  the  line  of  railroad,  or  the  operation 
thereof,  described  in  the  notice,  or  the  partial 
exercise  only  of  such  privilege,  and  attach 
to  the  issuance  of  the  certificate  of  aban- 
donment such  terms  and  conditions  as.  In  Its 
Judgment,  the  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity may  require.  In  determining  whether  to 
make  such  finding  the  (Commission  shall  con- 
sider the  following:  Losses  in  operating  the 
line  proposed  to  be  abandoned,  as  measured 
by   costs   of   service   Including   maintenance 
cost  and  such  repairs  or  Improvements  neces- 
sary to  continue  the  line  at  a  physical  stand- 
ard necessary  to  provide  safe,  reliable,  and 
efficient  service:  extent  of  actual  use  of  and 
need  for  the  line  by  shippers  or  receivers; 
and    the    development   of   an   efficient    and 
economical  transportation  system:  Provided, 
however.  That  no  such  finding  shall  be  made 
unless  continued  operation  of  the  line  pro- 
posed to  be  abandoned  will  produce  sufficient 
revenue  to  cover  the  relevant  variable  costs 
of  handling  traffic  to,  from,  and  beyond  the 
ll^e:  And  Provided  further.  That  said  finding 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph  (26)   of  this  section.  Partial  changes 
in  operation   or  service  shall  be  treated   In 
accordance  with  paragraph  (4)   of  this  sec- 
tion.  In    any    investigation   hereunder,    the 
burden  of  proof  shall  be  on  the  carrier. 

"(23)  Any  construction,  operation,  or 
abandonment  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (18).  (19),  or  (22)  of  this  section 
may  be  enjoined  by  any  United  States  dis- 
trict court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  at  the 
suit  of  the  United  States,  the  Commission, 
any  commission  or  regulating  body  of  the 
State  or  States  affected,  or  any  party  In  In- 
terest; and  any  carrier  which,  or  any  direc- 
tor, officer,  receiver,  operating  trustee,  lessee. 
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agent,  or  person,  acting  for  or  employed  by 
such  carrier,  who,  knowingly  authorizes,  con- 
sents to,  or  permits  any  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (18),  (19),  or  (22) 
of  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$6,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  three 
years,  or  both. 

"(24)  The  authority  of  the  Commission 
conferred  by  paragraphs  (18)  to  (22)  of  this 
section,  both  mclusive,  shall  not  extend  to 
the  construction,  acquisition,  or  abandon- 
ment of  spur,  industrial  team,  switching,  or 
side  tracks,  located  or  to  be  located  wholly 
within  one  State,  or  of  street,  suburban,  or 
Interurban  electric  railways,  which  are  not 
operated  as  a  part  or  parts  of  a  general  raU- 
road system  of  transportation. 

"(26)  (a)  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  after  enactment  of  this  paragraph,  each 
railroad  shall  prepare  and  file  with  the  Com- 
mission and  publish  In  accordance  with 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Commission 
a  ftUl  and  complete  diagram  of  its  transpor- 
tation system  describing  in  particular  those 
rail  lines  on  which  less  than  one  million 
gross  ton-miles  have  been  transported  or 
revenues  attributable  to  which  have  not 
been  sufficient  to  cover  the  relevant  variable 
costs  of  handling  traffic  for  one  year  prior 
to  filing.  A  railroad  shall  amend  its  diagram 
annually,  and  its  statement  or  Intent  to 
abandon  lines  annually,  or  as  the  Commis- 
sion shall  require,  to  reflect  any  changes  to 
Its  system. 

"(b)  After  eighteen  months  after  enact- 
ment of  this  paragraph,  no  carrier  shall 
abandon  all  or  any  portion  of  a  line  of  rail- 
road (or  operation  thereof) .  the  abandon- 
ment of  which  is  opposed  by  any  person  who 
has  xised  the  service  provided  thereon  during 
the  eighteen  months  preceding  the  date  of 
filing  of  the  abandonment  application  or  \& 
opposed  by  any  State,  county,  or  municipal- 
ity served  by  that  line,  unless  such  railroad 
line  has  been  identified  on  the  diagram  pro- 
vided for  In  subparagraph  (a)  of  this  para- 
graph for  at  least  one  year. 

"(26)  In  the  event  the  Commission  shall 
dvirlng  the  six  months  provided  for  in  para- 
graph (22)  make  a  finding  that  the  public 
convenience  and  necessity  permit  abandon- 
ment, it  shall  also  make  a  determination 
sixty  days  after  such  decision  whether  reve- 
nues attributable  to  the  line,  lines,  or  opera- 
tions m  question  may  become  sufficient  to 
cover  the  relevant  variable  costs  referred  to 
In  paragraph  (22)  as  a  result  of  Improved 
operating  efficiencies,  rate  adjustments,  or 
direct  financial  compensation  from  users 
and/or  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  or  changed  circumstances.  In  the 
event  the  Commission  shall  determine  that 
circumstances  referred  to  in  this  paragraph 
warrant  an  additional  suspension  of  the  cer- 
tificate, then  the  Commission  shall  not  issue 
the  certificate  but  shall  retain  Jurisdiction 
for  an  additional  six  months  to  determine 
If  the  paragraph  (22)  standards  have  been 
met.  If  the  paragraph  (22)  standards  have 
still  not  been  met  during  the  additional  six- 
month  period,  then  the  certificate  of  aban- 
donment shall  be  Issued  between  the  reve- 
nues attributable  to  such  line  and  the  rele- 
vant variable  costs  of  handimg  traffic  on  such 
line. 

"(27)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  para- 
graph and  as  required  thereafter,  the  Com- 
mission shall  determine,  pursuant  to  section 
663  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  and  shall 
publish  standards  for  determining  the  'rele- 
vant variable  costs  of  handling  traffic'  and 
'revenues  attributable  to  the  line'  as  those 
terms  are  used  In  this  section. 

"(28)  In  any  Instance  In  which  the  Com- 
mission shall  have  found  that  the  present 
or  future  public  convenience  and  necessity 
permit  the  abandonment  of  any  line  of  rail- 
road, the  Governor  of  any  State  In  which  all 
or  a  ponlcm  of  such  Une  Is  located  may,  prior 
to  ttaa  effective  date  of  the  Commission's 
order,  notify  the  Commission,  the  Secretary 


of  Transportation,  and  the  railroad  perform- 
ing the  service  Involved  If  it  Is  the  State's 
intention  to  provide  operating  subsidies  for 
the  railroad  In  order  to  assure  continuance  of 
service  found  by  the  State  to  be  essential. 
Upon  such  notice,  the  Commsslon  shall  order 
an  additional  six-month  postponement  of 
the  abandonment  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(26)  in  order  to  permit  arrangements  for 
subsidy  to  be  made." 

"(29)  In  any  instance  in  which  the  Com- 
mission finds  that  the  present  or  future 
public  convenience  and  necessity  permit  the 
abandonment  of  any  line  of  railroad,  the 
Commission  shall  impose  as  a  condition  of 
such  abandonment  that  tracks  and  other 
structures  or  facilities  be  removed  so  as  to 
return  the  land  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
operation  of  such  abandoned  line  to  a  safe 
condition  suitable  for  other  use.  The  Com- 
mission shall  also  impose  as  a  condition, 
where  appropriate,  an  opportunity  for  ac- 
quisition of  such  land  by  any  governmental 
body  for  use  as  a  part  of  recreational  area 
or  otherwise.  The  Commission  shall  further 
ascertain  whether  the  carrier  may  have  for- 
feited Its  interest  in  such  land  by  reason 
of  the  terms  of  the  original  conveyance  of 
such  Interest  to  the  carrier. 

"(30)  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
is  authorized  to  reimburse  a  State  or  a  local 
or  regional  authority  for  70  per  centum  of 
the  amount  paid  by  such  State,  local,  or  re- 
gional authority  as  operating  subsidy  to  con- 
tinue service  on  a  rail  line  or  lines  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  abandoned.  In 
determining  whether  to  make  such  reim- 
bursement the  Secretary  shall  consider  the 
need  for  such  service  and  the  impact  of  the 
abandonment  of  such  service  on  the  com- 
munities affected,  the  practicability  of  the 
plan  of  operating  subsidy,  the  amount  of 
subsidy  in  relation  to  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  therefrom,  and  the  availability  of 
alternative  transportation  at  reasonable  cost. 

"(b)  Within  three  months  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  paragraph,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe  regulations  governing 
the  procedure  for  application  by  a  State,  or 
a  local  or  regional  authority  for  reimburse- 
ment of  operating  subsidies,  criteria  to  be 
used  in  deciding  upon  such  applications,  and 
terms  and  conditions  required  in  contracts  or 
other   arrangements   for   operating   subsidy. 

"(c)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  an  operat- 
ing subsidy  contract  or  other  arrangement  as 
submitted  fails  to  comply  with  his  regula- 
tions, he  shall  advise  the  State,  or  local  or 
regional  authority,  and  afford  it  a  period 
of  not  to  exceed  fifteen  days  within  which  to 
bring  such  contract  Into  conformity  with 
such  regulations. 

"(d)  An  operating  subsidy  contract  made 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  may  not  exceed 
a  term  of  three  years. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  not  reimburse  a 
State,  or  a  local  or  regional  authority  for 
operating  subsidy  paid  to  the  corporation  or 
a  railroad  unless  requisite  legislation  has 
been  adopted  extending  authority  to  the 
Governor  or  other  appropriate  State,  local, 
or  regional  official  or  agency  to  perform  Its 
obligations  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
this  paragraph  and  regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(f)  Upon  approval  of  an  operating  sub- 
sidy contract  or  other  arrangement  by  the 
Secretary,  the  United  States  shall  become 
obligated  to  pay  out  of  sums  not  otherwise 
obligated  In  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury, an  amount  equal  to  that  proportion 
specified  In  the  contract  or  arrangement  of 
moneys  paid  to  the  railroad  pursuant  to  such 
contract  or  arrangement,  upon  the  receipt 
of  proof  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that 
the  payment  for  which  reimbursement  Is 
sought  has  been  made  by  the  State  or  a  local 
or  regional  authority.  Such  payments  shall 
be  made  to  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  blm.  The  Secretary  may 
pay  up  to  70  per  centum  of  any  operating 
subsidy  provided  for  by  this  paragraph  In  the 
first  year  of  such  contract,  up  to  60  per  cen- 


tum of  such  subsidy  In  the  second  year  of 
such  contract,  and  up  to  30  per  centum  of 
such  subsidy  during  the  third  year  of  such 
contract.  The  Secretary  shall  not  be  author- 
ized under  this  paragraph  to  obligate  the 
United  States  for  amounts  In  excess  of  $60,- 
000,000  in  any  fiscal  year. 

"(g)  The  initial  cost  of  rest<wlng  or  up- 
grading rail  properties  to  such  condition  as 
necessary  for  the  provision  of  service  may 
not  lie  Included  in  an  c^)erating  subsidy 
contract  or  other  arrangement  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph,  but  such  capital  coets  may 
be  prorated  over  the  life  of  such  line  or  fa- 
cilities and  such  prorated  cost  may  be  in- 
cluded as  part  of  the  cost  of  such  an 
operating  subsidy  contract  or  other  arrange- 
ment. 

"(h)  Nine  months  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
first  contract  entered  Into  for  <^)eratlng  sub- 
sidy reimbursement  under  this  pawigraph, 
the  Secretary  shall  report  to  Congress  on 
whether  legislation  should  be  enacted  to  ex- 
tend the  Secretary's  authority  for  operating 
subsidy  reimbursement,  and,  if  so,  what  spe- 
cific segments  of  rail  tracks,  areas  of  the 
country,  system-wide  transportation  benefits 
not  otherwise  available,  and  funds  outlays 
are  Involved  in  any  continuation  of  Federal 
participation  in  operating  subsidies. 

"(31)  In  the  event  of  any  abandonment 
of  rail  service  authorized  pursuant  to  this 
section,  it  shall  be  presumed  that  additional 
competitive  service  to  and  from  points  and 
areas  reached  by  means  of  the  abandoned 
service,  by  carriers  subject  to  part  n,  and, 
if  conditions  permit,  part  m,  of  this  Act 
would  serve  the  public  convenience  and 
necessity,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  Competitive  service  shall  not 
be  aathorized  only  if  shippers  moving  goods 
-b^means  of  the  abandoned  service  fail  to 
request  such  competitive  service,  or  no  more 
than  one  carrier  seeks  authority  to  serve 
operating  rights.  Operating  authorities 
granted  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall 
permit  carriers  receiving  such  rights  to  con- 
duct common  or  contract  carrier  operations 
to  solicit  and  transport  movements  which 
will  contribute  to  a  reasonably  balanced 
transportation  service  both  to  and  from 
points  and  areas  as  to  which  local  rail  serv- 
ice has  been  abandoned.". 


RALPH  HARDING  SPEECH  ON  20TH 
CENTURY  TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  the  petro- 
chemical industry  is  vital  to  my  State  of 
Delaware.  And  for  the  future,  synthetic 
materials,  made  from  petrochemicals, 
will  become  evermore  necessary  to  re- 
place our  dwindling  natural  material  re- 
sources worldwide. 

The  increasing  need  for  synthetic 
materials  is  inextricably  interwoven  with 
the  energy  crisis.  For  the  energy  crisis 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  problems 
of  the  planet  itself,  whose  cargo  of  non- 
replenishable  resources  is  dwindling  as 
population  increases  and  technological- 
ly-intensive societies  multiply. 

The  business  community  has  repre- 
sentatives capable  of  seeing  the  scope  of 
the  challenges  contained  in  this  duality. 
One  of  these  is  Ralph  L.  Harding,  Jr., 
president  of  the  Society  of  the  Plastics 
Industry,  Inc.,  who  spoke  last  month  in 
Los  Angeles  at  the  Town  Hall  of  Cali- 
fornia on  the  subject  of  "The  Life  Ex- 
pectancy of  20th  Century  Technology." 

I  recommend  his  talk  to  my  colleagues. 
In  a  significant  passage,  Mr.  Harding 
says: 

The  public,  I  fear,  will  not  much  longer 
tolerate  the  oonfuskm — believed  by  some  to 
be  deception — ^whlch  has  aggravated  the 
enwgy  crisis  and  bas  needlessly  increased  the 
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sacrifices  which  the  people  have  been  asked 
to  make  during  the  past  months.  When  the 
needs  of  "national  security"  Itself  have  now 
becoDte  so  widely  suspect,  I  cannot  see  much 
prospect  for  a  comfortable  continuation — 
at  or  n6ar  the  highest  levels  of  government 
or  Industry — of  close-to-the-vest  confine- 
ment of  information  vital  to  the  public 
welfare. 

Furthermore,  what  we  are  talking  about: 
development  of  new  technology  which  will 
minimize  our  country's  dependence  on  Im- 
ports and  end  our  vulnerability  to  Interna- 
tional blackmail — wUl  clearly  require  expen- 
sive research  and  development  which  may 
well  be  beyond  private  industry's  ability 
or  inclination  to  afford.  And  any  distribution 
of  public  funds  demands  adequate  public — 
that  Is,  governmental — knowledge  of  the 
capabilities  and  requirements  of  the  private 
sectors  involved 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  tinanimous  consent 
to  have  the  text  of  Mr.  Harding's  re- 
marks printed  ir  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

The  Litk  E*pectanct  or  20th  Obntort 
Tbchnoloct 

I  have  given  considerable  thought — Includ- 
ing a  few  second  thoughts — to  the  title  I 
chose  for  this  address.  I  work  very  close  to 
this  subject.  I  feel  very  strongly  about  it, 
and  it  is  my  hope  that  a  title  of  this  sort — 
presTimptuous  as  It  may  sound — will  help 
me  to  re:kcb  open  minds. 

The  charge  of  presximptlon  often  comes 
as  the  swiftest  penalty  for  challenging 
another  man's  assumption.  The  assumption 
I  am  now  challenging  is  the  automatic  iden- 
tification of  this  century — as  an  era  of  ma- 
terial progress,  crowned  by  affluence — with 
the  technological  mechanisms  of  the  past 
six  or  seven  decades;  so  that  It  becomes  un- 
clear whether  this  century  produced  this 
technology  or  Is  itself  this  technology's  chief 
product. 

My  case  for  this  presumption  is  based  on 
the  facts,  events  and  trends  of  our  time.  In 
support  of  my  case.  I  want — first — to  touch 
upon  the  political  and  economic  environ- 
ments into  which  Twentieth  Century  tech- 
nology was  bom.  Then  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  the  changes — first  In  politics  and 
now  In  economics — which  demand  a  new, 
more  viable  technology  for  the  remainder 
of  this  centiuy  and  for  a  strong  beginning 
of  the  next.  Then  I  shall  describe  what  could 
become  the  single  greatest  threat  to  our 
current  technology,  and  finally  some  steps 
that  we  can  take,  to  preserve  the  health  of 
our  nation  durmg  this  time  of  transition. 

Neither  the  Twentieth  Century  nor  its 
technology  can  be  understood  without  some 
recognition  of  the  differences  between  tech- 
nology before  and  after  the  start  of  World 
War  I.  It  was  the  First  World  War  that  gave, 
through  urgent  national  policies  and  gov- 
ernmental directives,  unprecedented  orga- 
nization to  the  Nmeteenth  Century  heritage 
of  scientific  innovations.  As  Peter  Drucker 
notes.  In  his  essays  on  Technology,  Manage- 
ment <t  Society: 

"Generally  ...  the  relationship  between 
scientific  work  and  its  technological  applica- 
tion, which  we  today  take  for  granted  did 
not  begin  untu  after  the  turn  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  .  .  .  such  typically  modern 
devices  as  the  automobUe  and  the  airplane 
benefitted  little  from  purely  theoretical 
•clentlfic  work  in  their  formative  years  It 
was  World  War  I  that  brought  the  change- 
In  aU  belligerent  countries  sclentuu  were 
mobUlzed  for  the  war  effort,  and  it  was  then 
that  Industry  discovered  the  tremendous 
power  of  science  to  spark  technological  ideas 
»nd  to  indicate  technological  solutlons." 

In  that  sense,  what  we  now  caU  "Twentieth 
Century  technology "  was  actuaUy  bom  In 
1B14  end— U  we  ere  to  relate  the  two— ttie 
Twentieth  Century  wu  born  at  the  eeme 


time.  If  we  count  the  true  ages  of  these  twins 
as  60  years  come  August,  our  reckoning  will 
agree  exactly  with  the  calculations  of  his- 
torians who  hold  that  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury did  not  really  end  unUl  the  outbreak  of 
the  First  World  War. 

That  outbreak  signalled  the  final  collapse 
of  Mettemlch's  system  of  International  un- 
derstandings which  had  permitted  the  lead- 
ing powers  of  Europe,  at  least,  to  enjoy  dec- 
ades of  general  peace  and  so  to  make  \ja- 
precedented  material  progress — largely  by 
developing  and  utilizing  their  colonies  and 
client  states  as  sources  of  cheap  raw  ma- 
terials. After  the  war.  our  European  Allies 
set  to  work  building  a  new  cartel  of  Indus- 
trial nations,  excluding  the  defeated,  and  In- 
viting the  United  States  to  take  a  piece  of 
the  action. 

The  dependence  of  the  West  on  cheap  sup- 
ply sources  continued,  and  high  on  the  list 
of  vital  materials  was  placed  one  that  had 
proven  lis  Importance  during  four  years  of 
combat:  petroleum.  Essentially,  tbe^e  Indus- 
trial nations  had  simply  organized  the  find- 
ings of  science  into  a  technology  which  they 
then  expanded  and  applied  with  new  vigor, 
fueling  it  at  an  ever  Increasing  rate  with 
petroleum  and  other  cheap  hydrocarbons. 
This  statement  could  serve  as  a  working 
definition  of  what  we  call  "Twentieth  Cen- 
tury technology" — with  all  Its  strengths  and 
weaknesses. 

Chief  among  inose  weaknesses,  as  we  have 
learned  by  the  experiences  of  the  past  six 
months,  is  our  technology's  dependence  on 
cheap  and  abundant  energy  In  the  forms  of 
crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas,  the  two 
most  convenient  sources  of  hydrocarbons. 

As  a  spokesman  for  the  plasties  1  dustry.  I 
am  painfully  aware  of  this  dependence,  since 
plastics  are  derived  from  petrochemicals. 
I  see  a  special  'rony  In  the  current  situation. 
In  which  plastics — one  industry  which  points 
the  way  to  the  technology  of  tomorrow — is 
now  so  deeply  affected  by  the  shortcomings  of 
the  traditional  technology  and  of  economic 
concepts  en  whl:h  we  still  rely  today.  O  r 
Industry  has  been  seriously  but  not  perma- 
nsntly  hurt  both  by  the  resultant  shortages 
and  by  associated  misunderstanding  of  the 
real  priorities. 

I  know  I  cannot  make  any  claim  for  plas- 
tics' unique  status  In  tomorrow's  technology 
without  offering  some  authority  besides  my 
own.  As  I  have  confessed  on  a  previous  oc- 
casion. "I  am.  after  all.  an  Industry  assocla- 
tloa  president,  a  salaried  spokesman,  a  pre- 
dictable advocate."  So,  now  as  then,  I  offer 
the  testimony  of  an  expert  who,  you  may 
now  suspect,  is  one  of  my  favorite  authors. 

Writing  in  The  Age  of  DUcontlnuity .  Peter 
Drucker  observed : 

"All  around  us  there  are  new  Industries 
and  new  technologies.  But  as  the  economiot 
defines  'importance' — that  is,  by  contribu- 
tion to  gross  national  product,  personal  In- 
come, and  employment — these  new  Industries 
are  still  almost  negligible,  at  least  to  the 
civilian  economy. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Of  all  the  new  industries  only  one  has. 
so  far.  attained  major  economic  Importance. 
It  Is  plastics. 

"Even  plastics  were  looked  upon  until  a 
very  few  years  ago  as  "substitutes" — ersatz — 
rather  than  a  major  new  Industry  and  tech- 
nology in  their  own  right.  And  even  the 
plastics  industry  today  is  only  a  faint  pre- 
monition of  what  the  "materials"  Industry 
of  tomorrow  is  likely  to  be,  both  economically 
and  technologically." 

Since  I  offer  Dr.  Drucker  as  my  authority. 
I  would  not  want  you  to  assume  that  he  has 
overlooked  such  other  new  Industries  as  phar- 
maceuticals or  aviation.  He  carefully  states 
that  "in  terms  of  employment  or  of  direct 
contribution  to  national  product — the  phar- 
maceutical Industry  Is  still  hardly  visible  to 
the  naked  eye.  .  .  ."  And.  admitting  that  "the 
freight  plane  may  weU.  within  a  few  years, 
mate  obeolete  the  oceangoing  cargo  ship,"  he 
•dde.  "So  far,  however,  air  freight  la  still  a 


lesser  factor  in  world  transportation  than 
bullock  or  burro." 

Of  course.  Dr.  Drucker  was  describing  the 
aviation  industry  as  it  was  five  years  ago.  I'm 
afraid  the  past  few  months  have  seen  the  bul- 
lock and  the  burro  increasing  their  lead. 

Rereading  Drucker  with  the  hindsight  of 
the  energy  crisis  confirms,  for  me  at  least,  my 
original  impression  of  his  thoughtfulness,  his 
balanced  view.  Reconsider  his  description  of 
the  plastics  industry  as  a  "premonition  of 
what  the  materials  Industry  of  tomorrow  is 
likely  to  be."  At  first  that  sounds  simply  opti- 
mistic— almost  a  bit  of  boosterlsm.  But  a  pre- 
monition can  bring,  with  its  encouragement, 
a  warning.  It  can  go  either  way,  depending 
on  what  we  make  of  it. 

What  remains  essentially  unchanged  in 
Peter  Drucker's  evaluation  is  the  fact  that 
plastics  are  "riding  the  point"  of  our  tech- 
nological future.  This  Industry  is  a  unique, 
a  precocious  child  of  Twentieth  Century  tech- 
nological progress:  but  It  is  not  an  only  child. 
If  we  cannot  establish  and  maintain  political 
and  economic  environments  In  which  the 
plastics  industry  can  prosper,  the  outlook  Is 
also  grim  for  other  members  of  the  rising 
technological  generation. 

Take,    for   example,    the    fact    that — even 

when  petroleum  feedstocks  were  abundant 

plastics  of  all  kinds  in  this  country  accounted 
for  less  than  one  and  a  half  percent  of  total 
domestic  usage  of  oil  and  natural  gas.  And 
yet,  plastics  are  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
bast  value-reUted  use  of  bydrocarboixs.  This 
can  be  seen  by  charting  the  cumulatlv !  prod- 
uct values  of  hydrocarbons  as  they  move 
through  the  petrochemical  industry,  in^o  and 
out  of  the  plastics  Industry  and  on  to  other 
industries  which  depend  on  plastics  for  their 
materlils  and  <<omponents,  finally  reaching 
the  consumer. 

In  this  progression,  a  dollar's  worth  of 
basic  petrochemical  feedstocks  becomes  two 
dollars'  worth  of  monomers,  the  universally 
useful  "btaiding  blocks"  of  our  synthetics, 
produced  In  the  organic  chemical  industry. 
This  new  value  Is  doubled  again  by  the  con- 
version of  monomers  into  polymers.  Finally, 
the  processing  of  polymers  into  the  plastics 
Industry's  end  products  increases  their  value, 
on  the  average,  by  a  multiple  of  at  least  2.5. 
The  total  result:  an  average  value-added 
mxUtiple  of  ten — and.  in  some  industries,  as 
high  as  20  or  30. 

A  similar  progression  takes  p'a;e.  of  course, 
for  such  other  synthetics  as  the  man-made 
fibre',  tire--  and  ether  rubber  products,  paint 
and  coatings,  antifreeze,  aspirin  and  a  vast 
number  of  other  sophisticated  materials  a..d 
pr-du-t-.  wM"h  are  wlde'y  used. 

As  the  Shah  of  Iran  perceptively  stated, 
some  weeks  ago.  oil  is  too  valuable  to  burn. 
Its  most  Intelligent  use  is  in  petrochemicals, 
an  industry  of  which  plastics  constitute  one 
quarter  and  for  which  the  plastics  induswy 
provides  the  best  avenue  for  delivering  the 
benefits  of  petrochemical  production  to 
other  industries  and  to  the  consuming  pub- 
lic. 

In  centuries  to  crme,  men  may  look  back 
on  our  time  and  find  It  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  leadership  of  this  century — the  po- 
lltlc:il.  Industrial  and  commercial  adminis- 
trators of  Twentieth  Century  tejhnolopy— 
actually  permitted  widespread  destruction  of 
this  planet's  precloiu  store  of  fluid  hydrocar- 
bon source?.  slmp!y  to  produce  heat  and  light 
and  power.  Men  of  futiire  centuries,  enjoying 
a  pr.ictlcally  limitless  abundsnce  of  solar  or 
nuclear  energy,  but  bequeathed  by  us  a  beg- 
garly Inheritance  of  petroleum  and  natural- 
gas  feedstocks,  may  condemn  our  short- 
sighted consumption  of  these  resources, 
which  nature  needed  millions  of  years  to  pre- 
pare. 

Neither  will  they  easily  understand  our 
slow  and  feeble  efforts  to  utilize  our  coal 
reserves  for  anything  better  than  a  source  of 
cheap  fuel.  The  fact  that  similar  obserratlODS 
could  be  made  for  other  irreplaceable  re- 
sources only  broadens  thU  ttireet  to  tbe  tech- 
nology of  the  future. 
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Long  thoughts  such  as  these,  unfortu- 
nately, should  have  been  thought  through 
long  ago — years  before  we  maneuvered  our- 
selves, optimistically  accelerating  till  the 
last,  Into  the  time-trap  where  we  now  find 
ourselves,  unable  to  go  back  and  faced  with 
the  prospect  of  crawling  painfully  ahead, 
paying  an  unprecedented  price  for  the  en- 
ergy to  make  each  crippled  move. 

This  is  tbe  reduction-to-absurdlty  of  our 
almost  mindless  confidence  In  Twentieth 
Century  technology,  a  rich  banquet  of  delu- 
sions for  which  we  are  now  finally  getting 
tbe  Infiated  check,  a  reckoning  without  arti- 
ficial dlscotints. 

If  this  was  a  banquet  for  all  Industrial 
nations,  we  Americans  certainly  sat  at  the 
head  table:  six  percent  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation— consuming  one  third  of  the  world's 
energy  and  comfortably  expecting  that  our 
Insatiable  demand  could  be  Indefinitely 
served,  at  an  annually  increasing  rate — an 
endless  aKuence  based  on  inexhaustible 
resources. 

We  cannot  continue  to  ignore  present 
reality — or  to  neglect  our  present  obliga- 
tion to  future  generations.  Our  errors  can 
be  counted  in  the  percentages  of  world  re- 
sources we  consume;  our  correction  must 
now  be  calculated  in  the  percentages  of  our 
needs  which  we  Import.  In  1972.  the  latest 
year  for  which  complete  data  are  available, 
we  Imported  87  percent  of  the  bauxite  and 
alumina  used  in  producing  our  aluminum. 
90  percent  of  our  nickel,  92  percent  of  oiu- 
cobalt.  93  percent  of  the  platinum  group, 
95  percent  of  our  manganese,  all  of  our 
chromium  and  all  of  our  tin.  These  deficien- 
cies are  more  than  Incidental  to  our  nation's 
future;  they  are  strategic. 

Writing  In  Foreign  Policy  magazine  before 
tbe  Arab  oil  embargo,  C.  Fred  Bergsten,  a 
senior  fellow  of  the  Brookings  Institution, 
warned: 

"Pour  countries  control  more  than  80  per- 
cent of  tbe  exportable  supply  of  world  cop- 
per, (Chile.  Peru.  Zambia  and  Zaire)  have 
already  organized,  and  have  already  l>egun 
to  use  their  oligopoly  power.  Two  countries 
(Bolivia  and  Malaysia)  account  for  more 
than  70  percent  of  world  tin  exports,  and 
four  countries  raise  the  total  close  to  95 
percent.  Four  countries  combine  for  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  world  supply  of  nat- 
ural rubber.  Four  countries  possess  over  one- 
half  the  world  supply  of  bauxite,  and  the 
inclusion  of  Australia  (which  might  well 
Join  the  "Third  World'  for  such  purposes) 
brings  tbe  total  above  90  percent." 

Bergsten's  last  sentence  reminds  me  to 
mention  that  the  title  of  his  article  was  "The 
Threat  from  the  Third  World."  He  xises  the 
term  "Third  World"  because,  In  his  own  ex- 
planation, "it  is  widely  understood  as  mean- 
ing all  countries  outside  the  'industrialized 
West"  and  the  'Communist  Empire.' "  The 
"Threat"  In  Bergsten's  title  refers  to  the 
potential  clout  which  Third  World  countries 
could  IniUct  on  tbe  Industrialized  West, 
eminently  including  the  United  States,  by 
acting  singly  or  in  combination  to  raise 
prices  or  to  deny  supplies  outright,  supplies 
which  we  have  grown  to  take  for  granted, 
in  abundance  and  at  bargain  prices.  And 
built  into  that  smug  expectations  was  the 
Inherent  folly  of  making  confident  projec- 
tions of  larger  and  larger  imports,  even 
though  the  very  size  of  those  projections 
made  their  reliability  less  and  lees  credible. 

When  Bergsten  wrote,  last  summer,  of  this 
developing  situation,  there  was  still  room  to 
escape  his  conclusions  about  potential  sup- 
ply embargoes.  Writing  again,  this  January, 
he  recalled: 

"As  recently  as  a  year  ago,  it  was  conven- 
tional wisdom  that  'the  oil  countries  could 
never  get  together;'  it  was  believed  that  they 
could  not  risk  retaliation  from  a  'united 
Western  world.'  But,  today,  through  the  Or- 
ganization of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries (OPEC),  the  oil  natlonc  have  quintup- 
led their  price.  They  have  cut  back  produc- 
tion. They  have  raised  fears  of  global  de- 


pression. And  they  have  left  the  consuming 
countries,  particularly  In  Europe  and  Japan, 
in  disarray,  and  alliances  such  as  the  Com- 
mon Market  and  NATO,  In  peril.  Indeed, 
Europe's  every  scramble  for  a  "special  deal" 
has  strengthened  the  confidence  of  tbe  oil 
cartel. 

"But  oil  Is  Just  the  beginning.  .  .  .  (The) 
lesson  of  this  startling  reversal  of  power 
seems  obvious  for  other  countries  with  key 
primary  products:  Band  together  and  your 
revenues  can  rise  dramatically.  .  .  .  OPEC 
Itself  appears  ready  to  support  the  formation 
of  other  cartels,  as  one  way  to  avoid  op- 
probrium for  bankrupting  the  'developing 
countries.'  " 

In  sununatlon.  Bergsten  notes,  "Those  who 
support  the  producing  countries  in  this  cen- 
tral new  Issue  of  world  economics  and  pol- 
itics .  .  .  (say)  It  Is  no  more  Immoral  for 
a  few  countries  to  produce  the  lion's  share 
of  a  particular  product  than  for  a  few  coun- 
tries to  consume  the  lion's  share,  as  the  in- 
dustrialized world  has  become  used  to  doing." 

If  these  emerging  attitudes  do  not  under- 
mine the  economic  foundations  of  Twentieth 
Century  technology,  they  certainly  invali- 
date the  optimistic  projections  which  for- 
merly guided  It.  Although  the  oil  embargo 
may  be  lifted,  oil  prices  will  remain  extremely 
high.  If  the  Arab  embargo  and  the  OPEC  suc- 
cesses become  models  of  action  for  other 
Third  World  nations,  we  must — as  rational 
observers — anticipate  future  supply  crises. 
The  deep  and  spreading  difficulties  which 
economists  now  experience  in  revising  their 
projections  In  the  aftermath  of  the  Arab 
oil  embargo  are,  in  my  opinion,  traceable 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  passing  from  our 
old  economics  of  demand  to  a  new  economics 
of  supply.  Gradually  at  times,  abruptly  at 
others — but  with  a  generally  accelerating 
pace — we  are  moving  into  an  era  of  scar- 
cities, potential  and  actual,  threatened  or 
imposed. 

This  fact  is  central  to  this  address,  and  it 
is  pivotal  for  this  century;  this  finally  en- 
forced transition  from  the  economics  of  de- 
mand to  the  economies  of  supply.  Indebted, 
as  they  all  are,  to  Nineteenth  Century  sci- 
ence, the  industrial  nations  must  recognize 
f-.at  material  prosperity  Is  no  longer  avail- 
able on  tbe  cheap,  and  that  they  must  build 
for  the  Twenty-first  Century  within  the  pa- 
rameters of  the  new  and  unforgiving  eco- 
nomics of  supply. 

I  have  described  the  present  crisis,  of 
which  the  energy  emergency  Is  the  start,  as 
a  reductlon-to-absurdlty  of  our  blind  con- 
fidence In  Twentieth  Century  technology. 
Whatever  our  emotional  attitudes  toward 
the  Arab  embargo  or  our  personal  reactions 
to  Its  uncomfortable  consequences,  we  must 
give  first  priority  to  the  intellectual  task 
which  this  emergency  has  laid  upon  us.  We 
must,  as  any  logician  would,  work  back  from 
this  absurdity  to  a  re-examination  of  our 
now  discredited  assumptions.  The  open- 
ended,  lavish  and  prodigal  economics  of  un- 
ending abundance  will  no  longer  serve  to  fi- 
nanc  our  technology.  The  old  and  comfort- 
able margins  for  error  are  narrowing  day  by 
day.  Whatever  capital  Is  not  consumed  by 
rising  import  prices  must  hereafter  be  pru- 
dently applied  to  meet  the  real  needs  of  our 
pK>puIace.  whose  confidence  In  their  estab- 
lished leaders  has  been  badly  shaken  in  the 
past  year. 

As  I  have  stated  on  another  occasion,  man- 
agement's right  to  manage  Is  unassailable,  to 
the  extent  that  it  Is  based  on  numagement's 
duty  to  manage,  to  serve  the  community 
as  steward  of  its  resources,  to  implement  the 
public  purpose  under  the  directive  authority 
of  government.  And  the  directive  authority 
of  government,  to  which  the  people  turn 
when  other  leaders  fall,  is  bSLsed  on  con- 
scientious and  effective  care  for  the  people's 
needs.  Both  government  and  Industry.  In  the 
final  analysis,  depend  on  the  consent  of  the 
public,  on  varying  degrees  of  public  acquies- 
cence and  on  public  approbation  cf  their 
efforts. 


Each  of  us  Is  currently  entitled  to  his  own 
evaluation,  but  we  all  have  sensed  a  gather- 
ing storm  of  indignation  and  disillusionment 
in  this  country  during  the  past  twelve 
months.  Most  evident  now  is  the  dismay  of 
those  Americans  whose  Jobs  have  ijeen  des- 
troyed by  the  energy  crisis.  This  is  the  situa- 
tion for  far  too  many  in  the  plastics  indus- 
try. 

Less  acute  much  more  widespread  Is  the 
suspicion  felt  by  those  who  see  a  public  in- 
convenience, even  a  hardship,  turned  to 
quick  and  tidy  profit.  The  motorist  who  cuts 
into  line  at  the  gas  pumps  finds  himself  tbe 
object  of  erupting  angers  that  can  reach  no 
better  targets. 

The  public  knows  vihat  Is  lacking:  at  the 
moment,  petroleum,  petroleum  products, 
petroleum -based  energy  and  petroleum -pow- 
ered transportation,  for  goods  and  services 
nnd  passengers  alike.  Succeeding  weeks  have 
brought  new  shocks,  new  dislllusioruments 
for  the  public  mind.  Government  moves  un- 
certainly and  late.  Industry.  If  not  the  vlllian, 
looks  too  much  like  an  accomplice. 

Neither  Industry  nor  government  has  time 
to  waste.  Both  must  turn  to  more  effective 
alleviation  of  this  crisis  snd  to  the  preven- 
tion of  those  crises  threatening  in  other  areas 
dominated  by  uncertainties  of  materials  sup- 
ply. Both  Industry  and  government  must  set 
to  the  urgent  task  of  technological  Innova- 
tion. Where  old  technology  has  failed  or 
priced  itself  out  of  consideration,  new  tech- 
nology must  be  developed  and  applied. 

Out  of  their  common  responsibility  to  the 
people,  out  of  their  shared  vulnerability  to 
public  criticism,  government  and  industry 
must  work  as  partners,  to  recruit  and  mobil- 
ize the  best  thinking  available  for  these 
public  purposes.  Despite  the  all-too-evldent 
examples  of  personal  risk,  businessmen  must 
now  be  willing  to  take  a  more  active  role  in 
advising,  assisting  and  participating  In  the 
tasks  of  government. 

Outside  of  actual  wartimetemergencies.  as 
we  all  recognize,  government  directed  mobi:- 
Izatlon  of  the  private  sector's  potential  for 
meeting  public  crises  has  seemed  alien  to  our 
democratic  republic.  Nevertheless,  today  we 
must  recognize  that  not  only  the  energy 
shortage  but  continulngly  threatening  short- 
ages of  other  vital  materials  must  be  system- 
atically evaluated  and  successfully  met,  by 
our  national  leadership,  both  governmental 
aiUL  industrial,  with  maximum  support  from 
labor  and  the  academy. 

The  exigencies  of  the  energy  crisis  have 
moved  us  rapidly  into  areas  of  official  con- 
trol which  seemed,  to  say  the  least,  improb- 
able one  year  ago.  The  future  requirements 
of  what  Is  already  being  called  "resource 
diplomacy" — to  prevent  or  alleviate  price  and 
supply  strictures  arising  from  Third  World 
forces — cannot  be  predicted  at  this  date.  But 
It  seems  Incontrovertible,  to  me  at  least,  that 
some  adequate  respyonse  mxist  be  prepared, 
some  permanent  authority  must  l)e  given 
institutional  form,  preferably  founded  on 
industry-government  cooperation,  concern 
and — may  I  emphasize  this  quality — candor. 

The  public.  I  fear,  will  not  much  longer 
tolerate  the  confusion — believed  by  some  to 
be  deception — which  has  aggravated  the  en- 
ergy crisis  and  has  needlessly  increased  the 
sacrifices  which  the  people  have  been  asked 
to  make  during  the  past  months.  When  the 
needs  of  "national  security"  Itself  have  now 
become  so  widely  suspect,  I  cannot  see  much 
prospect  for  a  comfortable  continuation — at 
or  near  the  highest  levels  of  government  or 
Industry — of  close-to-the-vest  confinement 
of  Information  vital  to  the  public  welfare. 

Furthermore,  what  we  are  talking  about: 
development  of  new  technology  which  will 
minimise  our  country's  dependence  on  im- 
ports and  end  our  vulnerability  to  interna- 
tional blackmail — win  clearly  require  expen- 
sive research  and  development  which  may 
well  be  beyond  private  Industry^  ability  or 
Inclination  to  afford.  And  any  distribution  of 
public  funds  demands  adequate  public — that 
Is,  governmental — knowledge  of  the  capabll- 
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Itles  and  requirements  of  the  private  sectors 
Involved. 

The  bitter  experience  of  the  ener^  short- 
age suggests  that  we  consider  anew  the  ad- 
vice given  us  four  years  ago  by  a  man  whose 
credentials  as  an  indiistrlal  leader  can  hardly 
be  Impugned.  Speaking  to  the  Bond  Club  of 
New  York  on  January  7,  1970,  Thomas  J. 
Watson,  Jr.,  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
IBM,  stated: 

"I  believe  that  the  complexity  of  our  mod- 
em economy  demands  national  goal  settmg 
and  planning  closely  paralleling  that  which 
Is  commonplace  in  Industry." 

Subsequent  events  have  made  Mr.  Wat- 
son's recommendation  more  urgent  than  ever. 
What  I  propose  Is  commonplace  tn  private 
Industry:  the  gathering  of  Information  and 
projections  for  supplies  of  strategic  mate- 
rials. Individual  Industries  regularly  take  In- 
ventory of  stocks  required  for  their  future 
operations,  and  I  propose  that  a  similar  In- 
ventory fvinctlon  be  performed  regularly  for 
the  appropriate  national  economy,  along  with 
recommending  and  fostering  related  devel- 
opment, as  required.  In  technolgy. 

Whether  this  task  be  taken  up  by  an  ex- 
panded form  of  the  Federal  Energy  Office, 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  or  per- 
haps by  a  greatly  strengthened  OfiBce  of 
Technology  Assessment  serving  the  Congress, 
It  seems  essential  to^our  future  security  and 
prosperity  that  some  national  Institution  be 
assigned  the  task  of  charting  our  economic 
and  technological  future,  for  fear  that  this 
nation  may  drift  again  into  the  shallows  of 
shortage,  ijiere  to  sit — an  object  of  derision 
and  a  target  for  hostile  opportunists. 

It  seems  equally  essential  that  business- 
men participate  in  this  vital  task,  this  cru- 
cial public  service. 

If  you  feel  as  I  do,  your  concern  for  this 
republic  moves  you  in  two  ways:  anxiety 
about  Its  future^  prosperity  and  uneasiness 
about  an  Increase  of  governmental  influence 
on  decisions  which  shape  the  private  sector. 
Though  I  am  proposing,  in  effect,  nothing 
more  than  a  national  clearinghouse  for  eco- 
nomic and  technological  information,  I  know 
that  official  evaluations  of  that  information 
will  affect  choices  that  must  be  made  by  non- 
governmental decisionmakers — by  industrial- 
ists, labor  leaders,  marketers,  consumers,  all 
of  us.  But  balance  that  uneasiness  against 
the  danger  that  our  people — in  some  futxue 
crisis — may  despair  of  private  enterprise,  of 
its  competence  to  serve  as  steward  of  our 
national  resources,  and  turn  abruptly  to  gov- 
ernment, not  for  information  merely,  but 
for  relief,  for  sweeping  measures  of  allevia- 
tion through  unprecedented  allocations  and 
controls. 

The  energy  emerg^ency  has  opened  a  new 
and  critical  era  for  our  economy,  our  tech- 
nology and  our  society.  Important  steps  must 
be  taken — in  time— sure  steps  taken  in  the 
opten  light  of  day,  illuminated  by  the  best 
available  Information,  gathered  with  care  and 
publicized  with  candor — so  that  we  can  all 
go  forward  together,  in  security  and  freedom. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION  AGENCY: 
A  RESPONSIBLE  BUSINESS  ATTI- 
TUDE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  antici- 
pate that  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  on  which  I  serve  as  ranking 
minority  member,  will  be  taking  up 
legislation  next  week  to  create  a  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency.  S.  707,  princi- 
pally sponsored  by  Senators  Rxbicoff, 
Javits,  MAomrsoif,  Cook,  Moss,  and  my- 
self, and  now  reported  out  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  would  create  an 
advocate  for  consumers  In  the  day-to- 
day deliberations  of  Qovemment  agen- 
cies which  so  vitally  affect  consimter 
health,  safety,  and  economic  interests. 


It  is  all  too  readily  assumed  that  the 
bill  Is  antibusiness.  It  Is  not.  Indeed,  sev- 
eral major  companies,  among  them  Mar- 
cor — parent  company  to  Montgomery 
Ward  and  Container  Corp.  of  America — 
and  Zenith  Radio  Corp. — ^both  outstand- 
ing Illinois  firms — have  come  out  in  sup- 
port of  the  kind  of  agency  envisioned 
by  this  legislation.  A  recent  editorial  by 
that  granddaddy  of  business  publica- 
tions. Business  Week.  April  6,  1974. 
comes  out  strongly  and  responsibly  In 
support  of  precisely  this  kind  of  meas- 
ure. Entitled  "A  Consumer  Spokesman," 
the  editors  of  Business  Week  reason: 

There  is  a  danger,  of  course,  that  another 
agency  would  simply  multiply  the  red  tape 
and  increase  the  delays  that  already  frustrate 
businessmen  when  they  deal  with  the  gov- 
ernment. But  it  is  also  possible  that  the  new 
agency  could  help  speed  the  regulatory  proc- 
ess by  improving  Input  and  clarifying  Issues. 

Beyond  that,  a  consumer  agency  could  im- 
prove the  level  of  debate  between  business 
and  the  consumerlsts.  By  putting  a  sharp  fo- 
cus on  the  vague  charges  the  consumer 
groups  now  feel  free  to  make,  it  could  show 
biisiness  where  its  real  problems  are.  And 
by  equalizing  the  balance  between  well- 
financed,  well-organized  business  groups 
and  the  often  disorganized  consumer  spokes- 
men, it  could  help  restore  public  confidence 
in  the  regulatory  process. 

I  believe  that  the  dispassionate  logic  of 
the  Easiness  Week  position  and  its  forth- 
right recognition  of  the  need  for  redress- 
ing the  balance  in  the  Federal  regulatory 
process  to  permit  consumers  to  have  a 
voice,  in  the  final  analysis.  Is  an  affirma- 
tion that  what  is  best  for  the  consumer  Is 
best  for  responsible  business.  And  it  Is 
the  responsible  firms  which  make  up  bet- 
ter than  95  percent  of  the  American 
business  scene. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  firms  which 
set  out  to  gyp  the  consumer  In  the  prod- 
ucts or  services  they  produce,  or  which 
create  unreasonable  risks  for  the  con- 
sumer in  marketing  products  which  are 
imfit  for  the  purpose  intended,  or  which 
otherwise  callously  Ignore  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  consimier — It  Is  those  firms 
which  have  the  most  to  worry  from  the 
creation  of  a  Consumer  Protection 
Agency.  Hence,  It  is  beyond  my  under- 
standing why  such  other  noteworthy 
business  groups  as  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  and  the  Grocery  Msm- 
ufacturers  of  America  continue  to  di- 
rect weighty  mail  campaigns  against  this 
legislation  with  scars  language  which 
only  creates  an  air  of  distrust  and  con- 
fusion over  this  measure. 

The  message  that  the  CPA  would  be 
good  for  business  is  conveyed  in  an  out- 
standing recent  speech  on  the  subject  by 
Virginia  Knauer,  Special  Assistant  to 
President  Nixon  for  Consumer  Affairs. 
Mrs.  Knauer  noted: 

Some  of  the  opponents  of  the  CPA  legisla- 
tion have  portrayed  the  proposed  agency  as  a 
monster  dreamed  up  by  consumerlsts  to  tor- 
ment business.  Such  wUd  allegations  are 
destructive  because  they  obscure  and  con- 
fuse debate  on  the  merits  of  the  Issues  In- 
volved in  this  legislation. 

Mrs.  Knauer  proceeds  to  address  her- 
self to  severed  of  the  wild  myths  which 
have  been  bandied  about  by  various  op- 
ponents of  the  bill  with  an  eye  toward 
creating  a  climate  of  confusion.  She  suc- 
ceeds brilliantly. 


The  President's  Special  Assistant 
then  got  -,  on  to  point  out: 

The  debate  In  Washington  over  the  CPA 
may  seem  remote.  Or,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  may  be  deluged  with  distress  signals 
from  Washington  lobbyists  asking  you  to 
contact  your  Senators  to  oppose  the  CPA. 
The  CPA  legislation  Is  too  important  to  ig- 
nore and  it  is  also  too  important  for  knee- 
jerk  reactions  from  those  who  are  tapped 
by  Washington  trade  groups. 

Business  leaders  need  to  examine  the  CPA 
legislation  without  bias.  I  am  convinced  that 
those  who  approach  the  bill  without  preju- 
dice will  find  that  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  can  work  to  the  benefit  of  business  as 
well  as  consumers.  Three  nationally  known 
firms  with  the  courage  of  their  convictions 
have  already  reached  this  conclusion.  .  .  . 
And  I  know  of  some  firms  that  are  privately 
admitting  that  they  made  a  serious  mistake 
In  adopting  a  strategy  of  all-out  opposition 
to  the  blU  in  earlier  years.  Now  they  realize 
that  this  strategy  cost  them  the  opportunity 
to  take  a  constructive  part  In  shaping  the 
bill  which  they  expect  to  see  enacted  this 
year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  Business 
Week  editorial,  together  with  significant 
excerpts  from  Mrs.  Knauer's  April  26th 
remarks  in  North  Carolina  on  the  sub- 
ject, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  CoNSUMXB  Spokesman 

Businessmen  understandably  are  somewhat 
nervous  about  the  drive  to  create  a  federal 
agency  charged  with  looking  out  for  the 
Interests  of  the  U.S.  consumer.  But  the 
legislation  taking  shape  this  week  In  the 
House  deserves  the  support  of  business  as 
well  as  the  various  groups  that  now  speak  for 
the  consumer. 

Basically,  the  bill  would  create  an  "om- 
budsman" to  represent  consumer  interests 
before  Congress  and  most  federal  regulatory 
agencies.  Including  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, the  Food  ti  Drug  Administration,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Conunisslon,  and  the 
new  Product  Safety  Commission.  Consumer 
Interest  as  defined  in  the  bill  would  Include 
everything  from  quality  to  availability  and 
adequacy  of  choice. 

There  is  a  danger,  of  course,  that  another 
agency  would  simply  multiply  the  red  tape 
and  Increase  the  delays  that  already  frustrate 
buslnesmen  when  they  deal  with  the  gov- 
ernment. But  It  is  also  possible  that  the  new 
agency  could  help  speed  the  regulatory  proc- 
ess by  Improving  input  and  clarifying  Issues. 

Beyond  that,  a  consumer  agency  could  im- 
prove the  level  of  debate  between  business 
and  the  consumerlsts.  By  putting  a  sharp 
fociis  on  the  vague  charges  the  consumer 
groups  now  feel  free  to  make.  It  could 
show  business  where  Its  real  problems  are. 
And  by  equalizing  the  balance  between  well- 
financed,  well -organized  business  groups  and 
the  often  disorganized  consumer  spokesmen. 
It  could  help  restore  public  confidence  In  the 
regulatory  process. 

The  chances  of  getting  a  fair  and  work- 
able bill  adopted  may  be  better  now  than 
they  will  be  after  election.  There  is  no  telling 
what  part  consumer  unrest  will  play  tn  next 
November's  voting.  But  as  Representative 
Prank  Horton  (R-N.T.),  a  co-sponsor  of  the 
bill,  says,  "Prudence  dictates  moving  when 
the  situation  is  stable  and  the  factors  under- 
stood." 

RSMARXa   BT   VnciNiA    H.   Knattzb,    Spbciai. 

AasISTANT  TO  THE  PSESmXNT  FOR  CON8X7MEB 

ArrAna 

Oovemment,  both  at  the  federal  and  stat* 
levels,  has  a  perspective  on  consumer  prob- 
lems that  can  be  extremely  valuable  to  busl- 
neas.  But  too  often,  btulneasmm  faU  to  see 
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how  much  they  stand  to  gain  by  promoting 
the  government's  consumer  efforts. 

The  National  Association  of  Hosiery  Man- 
ufacturers has  demonstrated  its  readiness  to 
work  with  our  office  in  the  past.  Today  I 
would  like  to  call  on  you  as  an  association, 
and  as  Individual  member  companies,  to  give 
your  support  to  legislation  that,  in  my  view, 
could  do  more  to  promote  a  constructive 
working  alliance  between  government,  the 
consumer  and  business  than  any  law  yet  on 
the  books. 

The  proposal  I  am  asking  you  to  support 
Is  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  bill  now 
before  Congress.  This  bill  would  create  an 
Independent  agency  to  serve  as  the  consum- 
er's advocate  before  other  Federal  agencies. 
The  agency  would  also  respond  to  consumer 
compl&mts  and  would  be  a  source  of  con- 
sumer information. 

I  recognize  that  it  takes  courage  for  a 
company — or  for  an  Industry  association — to 
come  out  In  favor  of  a  consumer  bill.  It  also 
ti^es  wisdom  and  foresight  to  see  that  the 
legislation  wUl  benefit  business  as  well  as  the 
consumer. 

The  debate  on  this  legislation  has  been 
emotional  and  In  some  cases  irrational.  Some 
of  the  opponents  of  CPA  legislation  have 
portrayed  the  proposed  agency  as  a  monster 
dreamed  up  by  consumerlsts  to  torment  busi- 
ness. Such  wild  allegations  are  destructive 
because  they  obscure  and  confuse  debate  on 
the  merits  of  the  Issues  Involved  In  this  legis- 
lation. What  we  need  now  is  a  constructive 
effort  to  create  a  legislative  framework  for 
an  effective  Consumer  Protection  Agency  that 
Is  fair  to  both  consumers  and  business. 

The  Consumer  Protection  Agency  bill  has 
a  long  and  turbulent  history.  At  the  outset, 
back  in  the  1960's  and  even  in  the  early 
1970'B,  consumers.  Members  of  Congress,  Ad- 
ministration officials  and  businessmen  could 
not  agree  on  what  form  a  consumer  pro- 
tection agency  should  take,  although  many 
agreed  that  consumers  were  sorely  under- 
represented  before  the  policy  makers  in 
Washington.  There  were  proposals,  and  coun- 
ter proposals  and  much  name  calling  and,  as 
a  result,  no  bills  made  it  over  all  the  legisla- 
tive hurdles. 

In  the  past  year,  the  mood  has  changed. 
Last  September  President  Nixon  renewed  his 
request  to  Congress  for  a  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency.  All  of  us  who  favored  an  agency 
recognized  that  the  time  was  ripe  to  reach 
an  agreement  on  legislation  that  would  win 
broad  support.  My  staff  and  other  Admin- 
istration officials  worked  very  closely  with 
Members  of  Congress  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  develop  a  workable  bill  that  would 
have  bi-partisan  support.  Consumer  leaders 
also  had  their  say. 

Although  there  were,  and  still  are,  some 
differing  views  on  the  details  of  the  legisla- 
tion, I  believe  that  the  breadth  of  the  con- 
sensus we  achieved  was  amply  demonstrated 
by  the  House  vote  on  the  Consvimer  Protec- 
tion Agency  bill  on  April  3rd.  The  House 
voted  in  favor  of  the  legislation  by  an  over- 
whelming 293  to  94 — a  three  to  one  margin. 
That  vote  attests  to  the  magnificent  work  of 
the  Rouse  3ovemment  Operations  Commit- 
tee Chairman,  Chet  Rollfied,  and  the  rank- 
ing mtaorlty  member.  Prank  Horton,  and  the 
members  of  the  Committee. 

There  Is  only  one  missing  ingredient  In 
the  consensus  we  have  achieved — and  that 
is  the  business  community.  Although  a  few 
companies  recognize  that  the  moment  has 
come  for  a  Consumer  Prot  ctlon  Agency,  the 
vast  majority  are  still  fighting  a  mythical 
monster. 

Today  I  would  like  to  examine  with  you 
some  of  the  myths  tl  at  are  still  obscuring 
rational,  constructive  debate  on  the  Consu- 
mer Protection  Agency  bill. 

The  first  myth  la  that  the  consumer  Is 
already  well  enough  repreeented  In  Wash- 
ington. I  am  sometimes  asked  why  we  even 
need  a  Consumer  Protection  Agency  when 
we  already  have  the  Office  of  Consumer  Af- 


fairs which  I  head.  There  are  two  reasons. 
First  of  all,  it  would  be  ludicrous  to  pretend 
that  my  smaU  office  could  advocate  the  con- 
sumer's case  and  cause  before  all  other  gov- 
ernment agencies  to  the  extent  needed  and 
therefore  envisioned  by  the  CPA  bill. 
Secondly,  I  think  it  is  fairer  to  the  con- 
sumer, to  business  and  to  the  Federal  regu- 
latory agencies  If  the  consumer  advocate  Is 
an  Independent  agency  whose  position  is 
presented  simply  as  the  consumer's  position. 

At  present  business  representation  In 
Washington  far  outweighs  consumer  rep- 
resentation. Anyone  who  looks  at  a  list  of 
organizations  headquartered  in  Washington 
will  see  that  hundreds  of  trade  associations 
are  at  work  representing  tnoir  members  but 
that  there  are  only  a  handfxil  of  consumer 
organizations,  none  of  which  ha/e  equivalent 
financing.  What  is  more,  compames  and  their 
trade  associations  usually  can  afford  to  hire 
Washington's  mos'v  prestigious  law  firms  to 
represent  their  position  before  Federal  reg- 
ulatory agencies  while  the  funds  of  consumer 
organizations  arj  very  limited.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  proposed  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  would  provHe  consumers 
with  an  advocate  who  could  represent  their 
Interests  in  federal  proceedings  with  the 
B.^me  degree  of  sophistication  that  business 
viewpoints  are  now  expressed. 

While  some  complain  that  the  consumer  is 
already  over-represented  others  say  that  the 
consumer  cannot  be  represented  at  all  be- 
cause there  Is  no  such  thing  as  an  identifi- 
able C3nsumer  viewpoint.  One  group  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  the  Agency  would  be  pit- 
ting what  It  descrit>es  as  the  largely  unde- 
fined Interests  of  professional  consumer  ac- 
tivists against  the  Interest  of  taxpayer,  farm- 
ers, workers,  and  all  other  citizen  groups. 
This  too,  Is  a  myth. 

Business  spends  millions  of  dollars  a  year 
on  market  research  to  find  out  what  con- 
sumers want.  They  would  not  be  spending 
that  money  if  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
consumer  viewpoint.  However,  very  lltUe  of 
this  research  has  been  directed  towards  find- 
ing out  what  consumers  want  In  the  way  of 
regulation  or  voluntary  Industry  action  to 
resolve  consumer  problems.  In  fact,  I  know 
of  only  one  case  of  an  industry  using  market 
research  techniques  to  find  out  the  consum- 
er s  view  on  a  regulatory  issue.  When  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  was  consider- 
ing regulations  for  the  labeling  of  diluted 
fruit  Juice  drinks,  the  Florida  citrus  Indus- 
try took  their  case  to  the  consumer  and 
found  that  consumers  were  willing  to  back 
the  regulations  the  Industry  sought  for  full 
disclosure  on  dUuted  drink  labels. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  strongest  reasons 
for  business  to  support  the  creation  of  an 
independent  Consumer  Protection  Agency  Is 
that  the  CPA  can  give  focus  to  the  consumer 
viewpoint.  The  agency  will  have  the  expertise 
and  the  resources  to  find  out  what  con- 
sumers really  want  and  need.  Ther©  will  be 
no  place  for  the  emotionalism  and  conjec- 
ture that  some  businessmen  accuse  consumer 
activists  of. 

Just  as  your  association  found  It  helpful 
to  have  my  office  give  focus  to  a  consumer 
problem  in  your  Industry.  I  believe  that 
many  industries  wUl  benefit  from  the  exist- 
ence of  aui  agency  that  can  accxirately  assess 
the  consumer's  position.  This  point  was  made 
strongly  by  Business  Week  in  a  recent  edi- 
torial calling  for  business  support  of  the 
CPA  biU.  BuMness  Week  said  of  CPA,  "A  con- 
sumer agency  could  Improve  the  level  of  de- 
bate between  business  and  the  consumerlsts. 
By  putting  a  sharp  focus  on  the  vague 
charges  the  consumer  groups  now  feel  free 
to  make.  It  could  show  business  where  its 
real  problems  are." 

Another  perennial  myth  Is  that  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  would  duplicate  the 
w-ork  of  existing  Federal  agencies  and  that  all 
business  would  get  out  of  It  is  more  red  tape. 

This  myth  Is  rooted  in  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  role  of  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency.  It  will  not  be  a  regulatory  agency 


like  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  or  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Conmilssion,  to  name  just  a 
few.  The  CPA  will  advocate  the  consumers 
position  Ijefore  the  Federal  regulatory  agen- 
cies, just  as  business  now  advocates  its  own 
position  before  these  agencies. 

The  regulatory  agencies  at  present  seek  to 
consider  the  consumer's  vlewpotat,  but  all 
too  frequently  there  is  no  one  to  tell  them 
what  consumers  want.  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  they  hear  on'y  from  the  business 
side.  The  other  chair,  the  one  for  the  con- 
sumer, is  vacant.  Government  officials  want 
to  hear  from  all  sides  on  the  Issues  they  must 
decide,  but  only  the  creation  of  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  can  ensure  that 
federal  regulators  have  the  information  they 
need  to  make  fair  decisions  in  the  best  In- 
terests of  everyone.  At  present,  there  is  no 
agency  which  has  the  needed  staff  with  the 
required  expertise  to  give  the  consumer  view- 
point on  the  many  complex  Issues  which 
come  before  the  government. 

We  expect  the  relationship  between  the 
CPA  and  other  Federal  agencies  to  be  a  co- 
operative one.  contrary  to  some  of  the  talk 
around  Washington  about  how  the  CPA  will 
terrorize  the  other  agencies  and  obstruct 
their  work.  The  CPA  will  be  able  to  present 
the  consumer  viewpoint  In  an  orderly  fash- 
Ion  that  will  give  a  broader  base  to  the  deci- 
sions that  the  Federal  agencies  make  In 
currying  out  their  missions. 

Far  from  creating  red  tape,  the  CPA  has 
the  potential  for  cutting  red  tape.  As  the 
Busines  Week  editorial  pointed  out,  "the 
new  agency  could  help  6p«ed  the  r  gulatory 
process  by  improving  input  and  clarifying 
issues."  The  CPA.  In  monitoring  the  effective- 
ness of  tlie  alphabet  soup  collection  of  gov- 
ernment agencies,  is  in  an  exceUent  position 
to  reconunend  the.  consolidation  of  consumer 
programs  or  the  elimination  of  overlapping 
or  ineffective  programs. 

The  emotional  opposition  to  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  is  preventing  business- 
men from  seeing  that  in  many  instances  the 
consumer  shares  their  Interest  in  elimi- 
nating red  tape.  For  example,  the  Adminis- 
tration has  already  sent  to  the  Congress  sev- 
eral de-regulatlon  measures  which  have  con- 
sumer support.  WhUe  a  few  businesses  prefer 
the  safety  of  government  regulation  to  the 
vigor  of  competition,  I  can  see  the  CPA  act- 
ing as  an  advocate  of  de-regulatlon  and  com- 
petition, with  the  support  of  a  large  segment 
of  the  business  sector. 

Another  myth  that  Is  used  by  the  CPA's  op- 
ponents to  alarm  the  business  community  is 
the  myth  that  the  CPA  is.  by  definition, 
antibusiness  because  it  is  pro-consumer.  This 
kind  of  reasoning  is  a  throwback  to  earlier 
days  of  consumerism.  In  the  five  years  I  have 
been  in  Washington  I  have  seen  a  dramatic 
shift  in  the  attitude  of  progressive  business- 
men towards  consumerism.  Many  business 
leaders  have  come  to  see  that  the  consumer 
can  be  the  busmessman's  best  ally  in  gain- 
ing an  edge  over  the  competition.  For  exam- 
ple, Del  Monte  adopted  nutritional  labeling 
for  its  products  months  before  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  came  out  with  nutri- 
tional labeling  regulations  because  Del  Monte 
was  determined  to  be  the  first  In  the  Indus- 
try to  respond  to  the  consumer's  wishes.  Be- 
cause Industry  has  made  such  strides  in 
opening  communications  with  consumers,  I 
am  particularly  disappointed  to  see  some  in 
Industry  revert  to  such  backward  thtaking 
on  the  CPA  legislation.  Instead  of  searching 
for  ways  to  bridge  the  gap  between  business 
and  consumers,  the  bill's  opponents  seem  to 
be  trying  to  create  a  chasm. 

The  CPA  will  be  of  greatest  benefit  to  those 
firms  which  are  doing  the  best  job  of  meet- 
ing consumers'  needs.  Businesses  that  are 
interested  in  providing  quality  goods  and 
services  will  he  the  first  to  recognize  a  new 
ally  on  the  Washington  scene.  In  fact,  on 
such  Issues  as  labeling,  the  manufacttirer  of 
a  traditional  food  product,  for  example,  may 
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side  wltb  the  CPA  on  Improved  labeling  In 
opposition  to  the  manufacturer  ot  a  fabri- 
cated food  who  would  just  as  soon  not  have 
consumers  know  too  much  about  what  is  In 
bis  product. 

The  responsive  business  would  also  benefit 
from  provisions  of  the  CPA  legislation  which 
open  the  agency's  consumer  complaints  and 
business  responses  to  public  Inspection  after 
a  given  time  period.  The  press  or  the  public 
could  easily  evaluate  which  company  is  doing 
a  good  Job  of  responding  and  which  Is  the 
cause  of  a  number  of  complaints.  I  know  that 
those  businesses  with  a  good  track  record 
would  welcome  public  Inspection,  just  as 
they  do  now  with  the  complaints  that  come 
Into  my  office.  American  Motors,  for  example. 
Is  very  pleased  with  its  very  low  complaint 
rate,  and  Ford  can  be  proud  of  the  fact  that 
since  it  Instituted  a  new  90-day  guarantee  on 
repairs  the  number  of  Ford  complaints  com- 
ing Into  my  office  has  dropped  sharply. 

Opponents  of  the  CPA  seem  to  suffer  from 
a  persecution  com^^ex.  Some  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  say  that  the  prime  sponsors  of  the 
legislation  are  motivated  more  by  a  desire  to 
attack  business  than  to  protect  the  consumer. 
They  paint  a  picture  of  business  being 
hounded  and  harassed  by  the  CPA  in  its 
dealings  with  the  agencies  and  In  the  courts. 

I  believe  that  the  existence  of  the  CPA  can 
help  protect  business  from  frivolous  suits  and 
the  delays  and  uncertainties  that  arise  when 
agency  decisions  are  challenged  in  the  courts. 
This  is  BO  because  if  the  consumer's  view  is 
adequately  expressed  in  the  development  of  a 
federal  regulation,  the  chance  of  subsequent 
challenges  from  consumer  organizations  will 
be  greatly  diminished. 

The  debatf  in  Washli.gton  over  the  CPA 
may  seem  remote.  Or,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  may  be  deluged  with  distress  signals 
from  Washington  lobbyists  asking  you  to 
contact  your  Senators  to  oppose  the  CPA. 
The  CPA  legislation  is  too  Important  to 
ignore  and  It  Is  also  too  Important  for  knee- 
jerk  reactions  from  those  who  are  tapped  by 
Washington  trade  groups. 

Business  leaders  need  to  examine  the  CPA 
legislation  without  bias.  I  am  convinced  that 
those  who  approach  the  bill  without  preju- 
dice will  find  that  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  can  work  to  the  benefit  of  business 
as  well  as  consumers.  Three  nationally  known 
firms  wtlh  the  courage  of  their  convictions 
have  already  reached  this  conclusion.  They 
are  Montgomery  Ward,  Motorola  and  Zenith. 

I  am  aware  of  a  number  of  other  firms 
which  are  considering  coming  out  In  support 
of  the  principle  of  a  strong  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency,  although  they  may  disagree 
with  some  of  the  specific  provisions  of  the 
legislation  t>efore  Congress.  And  I  know  of 
some  firms  that  are  privately  admitting  that 
they  made  a  serious  mistake  In  adopting  a 
strategy  of  all-out  opposition  to  the  bill  in 
earlier  years.  Now  they  realize  that  this  stra- 
tegy cost  them  the  opportunity  to  take  a 
constructive  part  from  the  beginning  in 
shaping  the  bill  which  they  expect  to  see 
enacted  this  year. 

However,  the  propoeed  legislation  also  has 
an  Impressive  array  of  opponents  who  would 
like  to  see  the  CPA  defeated.  They  Include  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
and  the  Grocery  Manufactiu'ers  of  America. 

Looking  over  the  frustrating  course  of  this 
consumer  legislation,  It  should  be  as  obvious 
to  you  as  It  is  to  me  that  more  than  a  little 
business  credibility  is  on  the  line.  The  time 
for  constructive  business  support  of  the  CPA 
legislation  Is  now.  A  bill  has  already  been 
passed  by  the  House  and  a  similar  one  has 
been  reported  out  by  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee. 

Today  I  am  calling  on  you  to  speak  up  and 
I  am  asking  you  and  all  members  of  the  busi- 
ness community  to  speak  up  for  the  CPA  on 
the  basis  of  the  facta  not  the  mythB.  In  ask- 
ing you  to  speak  up  for  the  consumer  on  this 
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Issue,  I  am  also  asking  you  to  speak  up  for 
business  because  I  believe  that  business  has 
more  to  gain  than  to  lose  flrom  •  Consumer 
Protection  Agency. 
Thank  you. 


ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  great 
economist,  John  Maynard  Keynes  said 
In  reply  to  an  implicit  question  about 
longrun  effects  of  a  policy,  "in  the  long- 
run,  we  are  dead."  We  have  been  paying 
too  much  attention  to  this  kind  of  advice. 
Consider  our  monetary  policy. 

We  have  been  increasing  the  money 
supply  at  a  fast  rate  for  many  years,  a 
few  periods  of  holding  the  supply  con- 
stant notwithstanding.  We  seem  to  for- 
get that  the  shortrun  and  longnm  ef- 
fects of  monetary  policy  have  nearly  op- 
posite effects  on  Interest  rates.  To  reduce 
Interest  rates  we  turn  on  the  money 
faucet,  and  Interest  rates  decline  for  a 
time.  Then  they  rise. 

What  actually  occurs  when  you  In- 
crease the  supply  of  money,  as  with  any 
commodity,  its  price  goes  down.  And  in- 
terest rates  are  the  price  of  money.  But 
an  increased  money  supply,  when  the 
economy  reaches  near  fuU  employment, 
has  the  longer  nm  effect  of  increasing 
the  price  level  in  general  and  interest 
rates  in  particular.  In  sum,  the  short- 
rim  effect  on  supply  is  to  decrease  prices, 
but  the  longnm  effect  on  demand  Is  to 
Increase  them. 

As  interest  rates  have  risen,  we  have 
tended  to  respond  by  looking  to  the 
short  nm  only,  perhaps  hoping  for  a 
deus  ex  machina  to  save  us  later.  We  in- 
crease the  money  supply  very  rapidly 
and  Interest  rates  drop  for  a  time. 
This  occurred  twice  late  last  year,  for  ex- 
ample. But  then  the  longnm  effect  takes 
hold  again  and  Interest  rates  rise  more 
quickly  tnan  ever. 

By  now,  we  have  pursued  such  myop- 
ic practices  too  long  to  have  left  our- 
selves with  any  easy  way  out.  We  have 
to  keep  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  money 
supply  at  a  reasonable  level.  It  should 
increase  at  an  annual  rate  of  between 
2  and  5  percent  each  quarter.  We  will 
have  to  suffer  the  shortrun  hardships 
if  we  are  to  have  any  hope  of  longnm 
stability.  And  let  us  face  It,  we  have  to 
have  the  old-fashioned  American  guts  to 
tell  the  people  the  hard  truth.  At  least 
we  can  say  that  there  is  not  reason  to 
have  to  go  through  all  this  again.  If  we 
would  institute  a  policy  of  keeping  the 
growth  rate  of  the  money  supply  steady 
and  not  be  panicked  into  ill-considered 
actions  by  temporary  difQculties,  we 
could  go  a  long  way  to  stabilizing  the 
economy  In  the  future.  I  have  already 
Introduced  the  required  legislation,  S. 
3101.  Unfortunately,  until  we  act  we  will 
continue  to  pay  for  implementing  Key- 
nesian  policies  without  discrimination. 


INFLATION 


Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  Senate  was  unable  to  pass  the 
Muskie-Stevenson-Johnston  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Act  which  would  have  provided 
stand-by  price  control  authority.  Infla- 
tion monitoring  capacity  and  enforce- 
ment provisions  to  keep  commitments  of 
producers  as  price  controls  are  lifted. 


These  In  my  view  were  and  are  of  vital 
Importance  to  controlling  Inflation  which 
is  so  obviously  the  major  domestic  policy 
problem  we  have. 

I  think  there  is  every  reason  for  grave 
concern  about  what  future  economic  de- 
velopments will  be  now  that  price  and 
WE«e  controls  have  expired.  We  were  all 
tired  of  the  controls.  But  that  is  a  little 
bit  like  getting  tired  of  taking  medicine 
before  you  have  gotten  rid  of  the  flu.  If 
we  just  look  at  the  Inflationary  pressure 
In  the  economy — the  pressure  in  those 
industries  that  have  been  under  controls, 
the  rise  in  the  wholesale  price  Index,  the 
pressiu-e  for  tm  Increase  in  wages — all 
this  seems  so  evident  and  to  so  obviously 
argue  for  some  selective  but  firm  anti- 
inflationary  policy.  And  now,  we  simply 
do  not  have  a  policy. 

I  was  very  Interested  to  read  some 
testimony  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  on  Friday,  which  Just  bears 
out  my  concern.  The  Wharton  economic 
forecasting  model  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  is  well  recognized  among 
economists  as  being  as  credible  a  predic- 
tion of  future  economic  developments  as 
any  we  have.  The  testimony  of  Prof.  F. 
Gerard  Adams  on  the  Wharton  predic- 
tions and  that  of  Herb  Stein  Chairman 
of  the  President's  Coimcil  of  Economic 
Advisers  before  the  JEC  both  confirm  the 
serioiisness  of  our  economic  situation. 
Mr.  Stein's  testimony  is  notably  more 
optimistic  in  tone  but  in  It  Is  the  same 
message  as  in  the  Wharton  forecast: 

Output  Is  sluggish  and  will  recover  at 
a  fairly  slow  rate; 

Unemployment  will  Increase: 

Inflationary  pressures  continue  to  be 
high,  with  the  likelihood  that  they  will 
transform  Into  a  WEige  push  Inflation  If 
prices  are  not  brought  Into  line;  and 

A  turnabout  In  the  trade  balance  to  a 
substantial  deflcit  In  1975  according  to 
the  Wharton  forecast. 

All  this  seems  to  confirm  what  one 
feels  Is  happening.  The  economy  is  In 
very  serious  shape  from  every  point  of 
view — growth,  employment,  inflation, 
and  trade.  These  serious  conditions  war- 
rant some  serious  economic  policy  meas- 
lu-es.  I  see  none  on  the  horizon.  My  feel- 
ing is  that  the  next  year  Is  crucial  in 
bringing  imder  control  what  was  an 
imusual  spurt  In  inflation  brought  on 
basically  by  rises  In  food  and  fuel  prices 
and  bringing  it  to  equilibrium  without 
allowing  it  to  transform  Itself  into  the 
same  old  kind  of  inflation  we  have  always 
had  where  prices  pull  wages  and  then 
wages  push  prices.  The  only  way  to  stop 
this  from  happening  that  I  can  see  is  to 
have  an  antiinflation  policy  which  can 
assure  workers  and  consumers  that  their 
money  incomes  are  not  going  to  be  fur- 
ther eroded  by  still  another  round  of 
price  Increases.  Monetary  policy  alone 
will  not  do  the  trick  and  is  already  shot 
its  strength.  A  balanced  budget  is  neces- 
sary but  Is  no  panacea.  What  Is  needed 
Is  a  policy  which  focuses  on  the  inflation- 
ary pressure  points  in  the  economy  and 
brings  the  restraint  of  the  public's  Inter- 
est to  bear  on  them.  The  absence  of  a 
policy,  with  economic  conditions  being 
as  serious  as  they  are,  is  begging  trouble 
further  down  the  road. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Stein 
printed  in  the  Rccoro. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Testimont  of  F.  OzaukD  Adams 
The  latest  Wharton  Quarterly  Model  Fore- 
cast continues  to  show  the  United  States 
economy  in  a  recessionary  period  though 
moderate  recovery  Is  clearly  in  prospect. 
After  the  very  sharp  decline  In  real  output  in 
the  first  quarter  (at  a  6.8%  annual  rate) ,  the 
economy  will  be  essentially  flat  In  the  second 
quarter.  The  end  of  the  oU  embargo  has 
lifted  the  threat  of  further  significant  down- 
ward movement.  It  Is  Immaterial  whether  we 
formally  call  this  period  a  recession.  There 
may  not  be  two  consecutive  quarters  of  a'lso- 
lute  decline  In  real  ONP,  but  output  has 
fallen  substantially  below  potential. 

The  resurgence  of  economy  activity  will 
take  place  at  a  fairly  modest  pace.  Further 
Increases  in  unemployment  can  be  expected 
as  output  expands  at  less  than  the  long  run 
potential  growth  rate  of  near  ^r't,  per  year. 
Real  GNP  can  be  expected  to  Increase  at  an 
annual  rate  of  approximately  2r<.  during  the 
next  four  quarters  while  unemployment  wUl 
approach  6%,  and  capacity  utilization  will 
decline  to  89%  (Wharton  index).  The  recent 
tightening  of  monetary  policy  will  limit  the 
stimulus  expected  from  residential  construc- 
tion. 

Inflation  will  continue  at  above  a  10% 
annual  rate  In  the  current  quarter  as  price 
controls  are  lifted.  Later  In  the  year  inflation 
win  ease  somewhat,  but  the  price  Increase 
during  1974  will  be  over  9%  and  In  1975 
prices  will  continue  to  rise  at  annual  rates 
near  seven  percent,  as  measured  by  the  GNP 
defiator.  Profits  are  well  maintained,  but  In 
large  part  this  represents  continued  high 
levels  of  Inventory  profits  attributable  to 
rapid  Inflation. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  demand,  recent 
economic  trends  present  a  paradox.  This  is  a 
most  atypical  economic  slowdown.  There  is 
considerable  strength  In  Investment.  Busi- 
ness fixed  Investment  Is  held  In  check  largely 
by  capacity  llmiutlons  and  this  makes  It 
most  unlikely  that  expansion  plans  reported 
in  recent  business  investment  anticipation 
surveys  will  be  met.  On  the  other  hand,  con- 
sumer demand  has  been  weak.  While  auto- 
mobile sales  have  improved  somethat  re- 
cently, we  cannot  expect  a  stimulus  to  de- 
mand from  the  consumer.  Surveys  indicate 
very  low  levels  of  consumer  sentiment.  Un- 
fortunately, the  growth  of  prices  has  out- 
stripped wages.  Householders  have  been 
squeezed.  Real  per  capita  purchasing  power 
(disposable  income)  has  been  declining  (the 
decline  between  1973  and  1974  will  be  ap- 
proximately one-half  percent  compared  to 
normal  growth  of  2.6 % ) . 

Housing  has,  of  course,  been  another  ele- 
ment of  weakness.  The  probable  resurgence 
In  this  area  Is  now  threatened  by  the  sharp 
change  in  the  Federal  Reserve's  monetary 
poeture.  Since  the  lags  In  the  bousing  area 
are  fairly  long,  the  Impact  of  tighter  money 
will  be  principally  In  delaying  and  slowing 


the  expansion  of  residential  construction. 
The  extent  of  the  impact  of  the  change  In 
policy  depends  on  how  tight  money  wUl  be 
and  how  long  this  poeture  will  be  main- 
tained. On  the  assumption  of  monetary 
growth  of  just  over  six  percent  per  year  (a 
figure  which  should  be  compared  with  pro- 
jected growth  of  current  dollar  ONP  of  9  to 
10  percent)  short  term  Interest  rates  will  re- 
main near  current  high  levels  for  several 
months.  They  decline  somewhat  late  In  the 
year  as  the  post-freeze  Inflation  bulge  sub- 
sides, and  as  monetary  policy  eases  slightly. 
With  seven  percent  inflation,  however,  any 
dramatic  drop  In  Interest  rates  appears  un- 
likely. 

Inflationary  pressures  remain  at  a  very 
high  level,  despite  some  easing  of  agricul- 
tural prices  m  recent  weeks  in  expectation  of 
a  plentiful  harvest.  The  rate  of  Inflation  Is 
being  augmented  by  a  flurry  of  price  In- 
creases as  the  dismantling  of  price  controls 
becomes  effective  throughout  the  entire 
economy.  It  is  not  clear  at  this  time  how 
many  firms  may  use  this  opportunity  to  scale 
up  their  prices,  but  we  expect  to  see  percep- 
tible Increases  during  the  next  two  quarters 
In  several  sectors.  Moreover,  labor  agreements 
In  mijor  Industries — such  ais  steel  for  ex- 
ample—have substantially  outstripped  wage 
puiieli  -.es.  It  has  been  difficult  recently  to 
place  a  value  on  complex  labor  agreements. 
Most  oi  them  call  for  price  escalator  clauses, 
at  least  3^r  annual  productivity  Increases 
and  substantially  liberalized  pension  bene- 
fits. In  the  light  of  recent  consumer  price 
trends  these  wage  Increases  are  In  excess 
of  last  year's  experience  and  will  surely 
call  for  higher  product  prices.  In  spite  of 
the  anticipated  rise  In  unemployment,  wages 
of  low  Income  workers  will  also  be  marked  up 
as  a  result  of  the  May  1  Increase  of  40  cents 
per  hour  in  the  minimum  wage.  On  balance, 
compensation  per  hour  for  the  non-farm 
private  economy  Is  expected  to  Increase  at 
8.5%  to  9%  annual  rates  during  the  next 
two  years. 

In  view  of  the  sluggish  economy,  there  will 
not  be  substantial  offset  from  Improvements 
m  productivity.  Unit  labor  cosU  will  be  ris- 
ing sharply.  Inflationary  forces  are  shift- 
ing from  demand  pull  to  cost  push!  In  the 
absence  of  an  effective  system  of  price  and 
wage  controls,  the  wage-price  spiral  accounts 
for  continuation  of  Inflation  at  rates  over  7% 
annually  In  1976  despite  the  expected  easing 
of  demand  pressures. 

The  foreign  balance  is  another  area  of  con- 
cern. In  current  prices,  the  trade  balance  Is 
beginning  to  be  slgniflcantly  affected  by  the 
Increase  in  world  petrc^eum  prices.  More- 
over, the  value  of  the  dollar  has  declined 
sharply  in  recent  months — some  five  percent 
on  a  trade  weighted  basis  from  January  to 
April — and  this  too  has  an  unfavorable  Im- 
pact on  the  trade  balance  in  the  short  run. 
We  are  experiencing  a  sharp  turnaround  of 
the  trade  balance  from  the  heartening  sur- 
pluses of  the  past  few  quarters  to  a  sub- 
stantial deficit  position.  By  1976  the  deficit 


on  trade  may  be  of  the  order  of  $7  blUlon. 
Real  trade  flows  are  not  as  seriously  affected, 
though  the  resumption  of  oil  shipments  and 
the  general  slowdown  of  world  markets  wUI 
tend  to  reduce  the  real  trade  surplus. 

The  current  economic  situation  for  the 
United  States  poses  some  serious  policy  is- 
sues. Important  policy  alternatives  have 
been  precluded  by  decisions  made  in  recent 
weeks.  The  rapid  dismantling  of  the  wage 
and  price  controls  will  have  a  perceptible 
Impact  on  the  pace  of  Inflation  over  the 
course  of  the  next  few  months.  The  lack  of 
significant  counter-inflationary  policy  was 
no  doubt  a  major  factor  In  the  decision  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  tighten  mone- 
tary policy.  But  this  tightening  wUl  main- 
tain high  interest  rates  and  will  hamper 
economic  expansion.  The  real  economic  cost 
of  stern  one-sided  policy  measures  can  be 
very  high. 

Realistically,  we  must  recognize  that  many 
of  our  economic  problems  stem  from  earlier 
miscalculations  and  from  factors  which  were 
beyond  our  control.  No  manner  of  policy 
manipulation  in  1974  can  resolve  many  of 
these  difficulties!  But  this  is  no  excuse  for 
simply  throwing  up  our  hands  in  despair! 

Many  of  us  are  disenchanted  with  the 
operation  of  detailed  price  and  wage  con- 
trols. Yet  this  Is  not  the  time  once  again 
to  establish  "open  season"  for  price  In- 
creases, particularly  since  Inflation  is  origi- 
nating increasingly  from  the  cost  push  side. 
There  is  ample  basis  for  guidelines  for  wages 
and  prices.  The  key  to  such  prop>osals  must 
be  balance.  Wage  earners  can  be  expected 
to  limit  their  wage  demands  only  so  long 
as  they  can  be  sure  that  prices  will  not  rise 
out  of  hand  and  that  excessive  proflts  are 
prevented.  Continuation  of  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  remains  a  high  priority.  The  Coun- 
cil should  have  broad  authority  to  establish 
equitable  price  and  wage  targets,  to  measure 
the  pace  of  Inflation,  and  to  call  the  nation  s 
attention  to  those  price  and  wage  decisions 
which  are  inflationary. 

Moderate  stimulus  may  be  appropriate  on 
the  side  of  demand,  particularly  In  housing 
and  consumption  where  there  Is  ample  ca- 
pacity. One  proposal  discussed  in  recent 
weeks  has  been  a  tax  cut  to  offset  the  recent 
decline  In  consumer  purchasing  power.  Per- 
sonal Income  tax  reduction,  amounting  to 
perhaps  $6  billion,  could  be  coupled  with  re- 
vision of  the  withholding  schedules  to  elimi- 
nate some  of  the  large  overwlthholding.  An 
alternative  run  of  the  Wharton  Model  which 
incorporates  these  tax  reductions  shows  that 
such  action  would  provide  a  moderate  stimu- 
lus to  real  economic  activity  when  it  Is  most 
needed  in  the  second  half  of  1974  and  early 
1975.  It  would  create  only  moderate  addi- 
tional Inflationary  pressure. 

Finally,  since  the  consumer  and  the  small 
saver  Is  least  able  to  protect  himself  against 
Inflation,  we  must  move  full-speed  ahead  to 
develop  new  means  to  protect  consumer  sav- 
ing and  income  from  the  onslaught  of  Infla- 
tion. 
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Statement  or  Herbert  Stein 

We  are  pleased  to  appear  before  you  to- 
day to  present  our  vlewi  on  economic  de- 
velopments thus  far  during  1974  and  our  ex- 
pectations for  the   balance  of   the  ye.ir. 

I>esplte  the  obvious  economic  difflcultles 
that  we  have  been  passing  through,  output 
and  employment  In  the  American  economy 
have  held  up  well  In  the  face  of  last  winter's 
energy  crisis.  It  Is  true  that  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1974  we  suffered  from  a  -harp 
deiUne  In  total  production,  that  unemploy- 
ment Is  now  higher  than  it  was  at  the 
end  of  last  summer  and  that  some  of  *he 
effects  of  the  needed  adjustments  to  our 
changed  energy  situation  are  stUl  to  bs  felt. 
But  we  believe  that  by  the  middle  of  the 
year  overall  production  will  once  again  be 
on  the  rise. 

Although  real  ONP  declined  by  IVz  per- 
cent or  at  an  annual  rate  of  6  percent  in 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  the  decline 
was  a  reflection  of  the  energy  crisis  particu- 
larly as  it  affected  the  motor  vehicle  indus- 
try. Automobile  production  as  measured  in 
the  national  accounts  fell  by  29  percent  from 
the  fourth  quarter  level  and  by  itself  ac- 
counted for  almost  all  of  the  decline  in  to- 
tal ONP.  In  addition  consumers  reduced  their 
real  spending  on  electricity,  natural  gas,  fuel 
oil  and  ga^oUne  as  well  as  for  tires,  au'o- 
accessorles.  recreational  vehicles  and  the  like. 
If  we  make  allowance  for  these  and  reduced 
business  outlays  for  such  things  as  tricks 
we  more  than  account  for  the  first  quarter 
decline  In  real  ONP.  Of  course,  not  iUl  of 
the  first  quarter  decrease  In  auto  production 
was  caused  by  the  crisis  since  prior  to  'ast 
fall  there  was  a  common  ezp>ectatlon  of  a 
moderate  decline  in  auto  demand  and  output 
In  1974.  But  as  an  offset  against  this  one 
should  also  take  account  of  the  reduced 
spending  of  lald-off  automobile  workers, 
automobile  salesmen,  filling  station  attend- 
ants and  others  who  lost  their  Jobs  because 
of  the  embargo. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  aside  from 
erertT-related  production  the  economy  was 
robust.  Indeed,  before  the  onset  of  the  energy 
crista  we  foresaw  very  slow  growth  in  the 
economy  in  the  first  half  of  1974  reflecting 
some  reduction  In  demand  as  well  as  limi- 
tations on  supply.  In  the  early  part  of  1973, 
amidst  a  process  of  very  rapid  expansion  in 
demand  the  economy  encountered  signifi- 
cant supply  limitations  so  that  as  far  back 
as  a  year  ago  some  slowdown  and  readjust- 
ment was  inevitable.  It  Is  not  surprising 
that  the  picture  was  mixed  In  the  first 
quarter.  Activity  was  in  the  midst  of  a  pro- 
nounced decline.  In  contrast,  demand  In 
some  sectors,  like  capital  goods,  was  qult« 
strong  and  shortages  of  basic  materials  were 
very  common.  Apart  from  energy-related 
Items  real  consumer  spending  showed  a  fair- 
ly good  rise  in  the  first  quarter. 

We  do  not  foresee  much  change  in  overall 
production  in  the  second  quarter  since  we 
aee  many  cross  currents  which  are  approxi- 
mately offsetting.  While  we  believe  that  we 
will  wind  up  with  a  small  plus,  the  change 
m  real  ONP  could  Just  as  easily  be  a  small 
minus,  and  let  me  emphasize  that  no  signifi- 
cance should  be  attached  to  the  difference 
between  a  small  increase  and  a  small  de- 
crease. In  April  we  saw  a  good  recovery  In 
automobile  production  from  the  very  de- 
pressed levels  of  the  first  quarter.  Dealer  sales 
of  domestically-produced  cars  were  running 
at  a  seasonally  adjusted  rate  of  8  million 
units  In  April  as  compared  to  about  7% 
million  In  the  first  quarter.  Dealers'  stocks 
are  in  fairly  good  shape.  We  should  not  be 
surprised  to  see  some  further  decreases  in 
automobile  inventories  In  the  current  quar- 
ter, but  not  as  much  as  occurred  In  the  first 
quarter. 

We  expect  a  good  recovery  of  the  economy 
In  the  second  half  of  1974  and  a  resumption 
of  the  rlae  in  real  consumer  speiMltng  that 
cwne  to  a  halt  late  last  year.  We  believe  that 


the  Improvement  In  gasoline  supplies  will 
bring  back  into  the  market  increasing  num- 
bers of  purchasers  of  large  cars  who  held 
back  from  buying  last  winter.  Also  buyers  of 
smaller  cars  should  find  greater  supplies  of 
such  cars  because  of  Increased  production 
capacity.  The  reduction  in  auto  Inventories 
should  come  to  a  halt.  All  told  we  are  project- 
ing moderate  increases  In  auto  production 
from  the  April  level. 

CHANGE  IN  REAL  GNP  (IN  19S8  PRICES)  AND  IN  SELECTED 
COMPONENTS  OF  GNP  AFFECTED  BY  THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 

|lp  billions  of  dollars) 


1973 
IV 


1974 
I 


Ditfef- 
enc« 


Tctal  real  GNP 8U.6     132.0      -12.6 

AuloGNP "iTs  213  -12.0 

Trucks  and  buses 14.8  13.2  -1.6 

Auto  accessories  including  rec- 
reational vehicles  i 12.6  11.6  -1.0 

Consumer  energy  outlays: 

Gasoline  and  fuel  oil 27.9  24.8  '-.9 

Electiicity  and  gas 15.2  14.1  -1.1 

Total  selected  energy 
items —16.6 

'  Includes  mobile  homes. 

'  The  decrease  in  gasoline  and  fuel  oil  shown  here  is  smaller 
than  actually  occurred  in  order  lo  make  allowance  for  the  re- 
otction  m  imports.  Calculalions  by  CEA. 

Source:  Basic  data  from  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  capital  goods  sector  Is  the  strongest 
sector  of  the  economy  at  present  and  we  ex- 
pect It  to  remain  strong  for  the  rest  of  the 
year.  Although  the  rate  of  capacity  utiliza- 
tion in  manufacturing  has  edged  down,  it  Is 
still  very  high  by  historical  standards.  Capac- 
ity Is  Inadequate  to  satisfy  demand  In  many 
Industries  producing  basic  materials.  Back- 
logs are  very  high  and  waiting  times  for 
many  types  of  capital  goods  are  very  long. 
The  Commerce  Department  survey  of  antici- 
pated plant  and  equipment  expenditures 
published  in  early  March — which  was  essen- 
tially confirmed  by  the  McOraw  Hill  survey 
published  In  early  May — points  to  rising 
outlays  for  new  plant  and  equipment  through 
the  year.  A  good-sized  advance  remains  after 
allowance  Is  made  for  higher  prices  for  equip- 
ment and  construction. 

We  do  not  expect  changes  In  inventory  de- 
mand to  have  much  of  an  effect  on  changes 
In  total  production  for  the  rest  of  1074.  Some 
industries  have  been  accumulating  stocks 
of  raw  materials  which  have  been  In  short 
supply  and  inadequate  to  sustain  current 
levels  of  output.  There  are  also  reports  of 
hoarding  of  raw  materials  In  anticipation  of 
price  increases  but  we  have  no  hard  Infor- 
mation on  this  activity.  So  far  we  have  not 
seen  a  backing  up  of  finished  goods  Inven- 
tories In  the  bands  of  manufacturers  and 
trade  firms.  Relative  to  ONP  the  physical 
volume  of  total  nonfarm  Inventories  In  the 
first  quarter  of  1974  does  not  appear  high 
even  though  this  ratio  (based  on  constant 
dollar  figures)  has  risen  somewhat  from  the 
very  low  ratio  of  1973. 

The  sharp  decline  In  housing  starts  that 
began  in  early  1973  seems  to  have  come  to  a 
halt  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year.  That 
decrease  was  Influenced  mainly  by  the  tight- 
ness in  mortgage  markets  that  developed  last 
summer  although  the  extent  of  the  decline 
was  also  affected  by  some  earlier  overbuild- 
ing of  single-family  homes  and  by  last  win- 
ter's energy  crisis.  The  greater  availability  of 
mortgage  funds  late  last  year  and  early  this 
year  has  provided  the  groundwork  for  a  re- 
covery In  housing.  However,  the  sharp  rise 
in  Interest  rates  that  began  in  March  has 
slowed  down  the  flow  of  funds  into  thrift  In- 
stitutions— which  are  the  main  source  of 
funds  for  mortgage  lending — and  Indeed 
threatens  a  repetition  of  last  summer's  dls- 
intermedlatlon.  Because  we  consider  a  con- 
tinued recovery  In  bousing  to  be  Important 
for  Itself  u  well  as  for  the  overall  recovery 


of  the  eccMiomy  the  Administration  Is  taking 
steps  to  Insure  a  recovery  in  housing  starts. 
We  considered  the  possibility  of  asking  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  to  pursue  an  easier 
money  policy  but  we  do  not  consider  that  to 
be  appropriate  during  this  period  when  prices 
are  rising  so  rapidly.  Since  we  believe  that 
a  monetary  policy  of  moderate  restraint  is 
now  called  for.  the  Administration  Is  taking 
steps  to  support  the  housing  market.  These 
steps  will  be  announc-d  later  today. 

In  the  year  preceding  the  onset  of  the 
energy  crisis — from  October  1972  to  October 
1973 — employment  as  measured  In  the  sur- 
vey of  households  had  shown  a  strong  and 
nearly  continuous  upsurge.  Civilian  employ- 
ment had  Increased  by  3V4  million  persons 
(an  annual  rate  of  growth  of  3.9  percent) 
while  the  number  of  unemployed  persons  de- 
creased by  770.000  to  4.1  million.  The  un- 
employme:it  rate  declined  from  5.6  to  4.6  per- 
cent. The  rate  decreased  sharply  for  all 
demographic  groups  and  reached  a  low  of 
2.1  percent  for  married  men  (spouse  pres- 
ent) .  An  unprecedented  peacetime  labor  force 
participation  rate  of  61.8  percent  was 
attained. 

We  knew  last  fall  that  these  trends  could 
not  continue  nor  was  it  desirable  that  they 
should.  The  labor  market  was  tight.  The 
high  labor  force  participation  rate  and  the 
low  unemployment  rate  meant  that  the 
scope  for  further  employment  Increases  was 
limited.  Large  Increases  in  demand  and  out- 
put ^rould  mean  similar  Increases  In  the  de- 
mand for  labor  and  u-der  the  conditions  of 
lasy  fall  this  could  only  intensify  pressures 
on/wages.  In  fact,  we  expected  a  tapering  ofT 
1b'  the  rise  In  economic  activity  and  labor 
yflemind,  bringing  with  it  a  levelling  off  or  a 
period  of  slow  growth  in  employment  and 
probably  a  slight  upward  tilt  In  imemploy- 
ment.  The  oil  embargo  changed  these  earlier 
anticipations. 

The  Impact  of  the  oil  embargo  began  to 
appear  In  November  and  Increased  In 
severity  over  the  next  2  months  at  a  time 
when  WboT  force  participation  rates  con- 
tinued to  edge  up.  Prom  October  to  January 
the  number  of  persons  unemployed  rose  by 
600,000  on  a  seasonally  adjusted  basis,  while 
the  unemployment  rate  rose  to  6.2  percent. 
Over  the  same  period  total  civilian  employ- 
ment Increased  by  160,000  persons,  season- 
ally adjusted,  because  the  demand  for  labor 
was  still  growing  outside  of  the  energy-af- 
fected sectors. 

An  examination  of  payroll  employment 
shows  that  non-agricultural  Jobs  grew  by 
160.000,  seasonally  adjusted,  from  October  to 
January.  Important  employment  Increases 
were  experienced  by  the  government,  the 
services,  and  the  mining  sectors  of  the  eco- 
nomy. Employment  declines  were  large  In  a 
few  sectors,  particularly  transportation 
equipment  (105,000).  retaU  trade  (95.000) 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  contract  construction. 

The  softening  In  the  demand  for  labor  over 
this  period  was  also  reflected  In  a  shorten- 
ing of  the  workweek.  Prom  October  to  Janu- 
ary the  average  workweek  of  private  nonfarm 
payroll  workers  decreased  by  0.3  hour  to  36.7 
hours.  Although  the  declines  were  wide- 
spread, they  were  particularly  large  In  trans- 
portation equipment,  primary  and  fabricated 
metal  Industries,  and  contract  construction. 
Except  for  contract  construction,  where 
homebulldlng  was  declining,  the  large  de- 
clines In  hours  worked  appear  to  be  primarily 
a  consequence  of  the  decline  In  the  produc- 
tion of  motor  vehicles. 

Since  January  1974  the  unemployment  rate 
measured  In  household  surveys  has  been  es- 
sentially on  a  plateau  averaging  6.1  percent. 
Total  civilian  employment  baa  horered 
around  85.8  million.  The  levels  of  employ- 
ment and  unemployment  of  adults  taken 
as  a  whole  have  changed  little.  The  April 
decline  of  0.2  percentage  points  In  tiie  labor 
force  participation  rate  and  the  dip  In  the 
unemployment  rate  to  6.0  appear  to  reflect 
largely  a  abarp  decrease  In  teenage  employ- 
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ment  and  unemployment.  The  teenage  data 
are  very  erratic  and  the  April  dip  could  be 
due  to  an  Imperfect  seasonal  adjustment  for 
April  Inasmuch  as  the  survey  was  taken  dur- 
ing the  week  containing  Good  Friday.  The 
fact  that  the  total  civilian  labor  force  showed 
a  slight  dip  from  January  to  April  may  be 
primarily  a  reaction  to  the  extremely  sharff 
rise  from  last  October  to  January. 

The  payroll  series  gives  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent employment  picture,  showing  a  sea- 
sonally adjusted  rise  of  385,000  from  Janu- 
ary to  AprU.  The  April  figure  is  now  230,000 
above  last  November.  Manufacturing  em- 
ployment fell  In  February  and  March  but 
rose  In  April  while  outside  of  manufactur- 
ing employment  showed  a  strong  Increase 
over  the  3-month  period. 

The  average  number  of  hours  worked  per 
week  by  private  nonfarm  payroll  workers 
fluctuated  around  36.8  hours  from  January 
to  March.  The  decline  to  36.6  hours  in  April 
appears  to  be  related  In  part  to  the  Incom- 
plete seasonal  adjustment  for  a  survey  week 
containing  Good  Friday. 

We  believe  that  the  continuing  high  level 
of  employment  since  last  fall  attests  to  the 
fact  that  there  Is  still  considerable  strength 
In  the  UjS.  economy.  Although  we  look  for- 
ward to  rising  demand  and  output  in  the 
second  half  of  this  year  we  will  probably  see 
some  further  Increases  In  unemployment  as 
the  labor  force  once  again  begins  to  grow. 

In  our  view  the  rate  of  price  increase  In 
the  U.S.  economy  peaked  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1974  and  we  expect  Improvement  from 
here  on  out.  But  we  must  recognize  that  Im- 
provement Is  relative — in  thU  instance  rela- 
tive to  the  first  quarter  increase  of  12.2 
percent  at  an  annual  rate  In  the  CPI  and  of 
10.8  percent  In  the  ONP  deflator.  As  we  said 
In  our  latest  Annual  Report  "Whoever  under- 
takes now  to  fight  Inflation  must  be  prepared 
to  stay  the  long  course."  But  It  is  always  en- 
couraging, when  pursuing  such  a  long  run 
goal,  to  see  some  results  quickly.  And  this 
we  expect. 

RetaU  food  price  Increases,  which  ac- 
counted for  about  one-third  of  the  12.2 
percent  rise  in  the  CPI  In  the  first  quarter. 
Bhou-'"  slow  substantially  In  the  April-May 
period  and  contribute  Importantly  to  a 
Blower  rate  of  rise  In  the  CPI. 

Increases  m  prices  of  reflned  petroleum 
products  wUl  diminish.  This  will  be  re- 
flected In  smaller  increases  in  prices  of  fuels 
purchased  directly  by  consumers;  In  the 
first  quarter  such  Increases  accounted  for 
another  third  of  the  entire  CPI  rise.  Of 
course  the  lagged  effect  of  the  rise  In  crude 
oU  prices  on  subetltute  fuels,  electricity  gen- 
eration costs  and  petrochemical  based  prod- 
ucts will  continue  to  be  felt  but  the  Impact 
will  be  smaller. 

The  behavior  of  the  prices  of  goods  and 
services  other  than  food  and  directly  pur- 
chased fuels  wUl  be  central  to  the  future 
course  of  inflation.  Prices  of  these  nonfood 
commodities  and  services  other  than  fuels 
In  the  CPI  rose  at  an  annual  rate  of  6.1 
percent  In  the  flrst  quarter  and  accounted 
lor  the  remaining  third  of  the  CPI  Increase. 
Prices  of  the  nonfood  commodities  are  In- 
fluenced by  developments  In  the  Industrial 
commodities  component  of  the  WPI.  As  Is 
well  known,  prices  of  these  commodities  have 
risen  at  a  rapid  pace  In  the  past  several 
months  through  April  and  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue to  advance  rapidly  for  another  couple 
of  months.  These  Increases  in  turn  reflect 
the  large  rises  In  prices  of  raw  industrial 
commodities  and  of  unit  labor  costs.  The  lat- 
ter are  Influenced  by  the  rate  of  wage  in- 
crease and  the  slowdown,  and  decline  In  the 
flrst  quarter  of  the  year.  In  output  per  man- 
hour. 

Given  the  Ukely  pattern  of  developments 
with  respect  to  the  factors  determining  the 
prices  of  goods  and  services  other  than  food 
and  fuel  It  l«  Ukely  that  prices  of  these  Items 


win  accelerate  during  the  year  from  the  6.1 
percent  rate  of  the  first  quarter  of  1974.  Most 
of  the  acceleration  will  occur  In  the  fall 
when  new  goods  come  to  market.  But  food 
and  fuel  prices  are  likely  to  be  rising  much 
less  rapidly  at  that  time  than  they  are  now 
suid  win  provide  some  offset  to  the  accelera- 
tion in  prices  of  the  rest  of  the  consumer's 
market  basket.  Thus,  on  balance  we  should 
see  a  rate  of  Inflation  substantially  below 
recent  rates. 

While  such  an  outcome  will  indeed  be  en- 
couraging we  win  still  have  considerable  dis- 
tance to  go  to  achieve  acceptable  price  be- 
havior. This  underscores  the  need  to  main- 
tain proper  policies  of  demand  management. 
In  a  setting  of  rapid  price  increases,  con- 
tinued shortages  of  many  items  and  the 
prospective  recovery  from  the  first-quarter 
decline  of  output  induced  by  the  energy 
crisis  we  do  not  think  that  policy  should 
turn  in  a  more  expansive  direction.  To  do  so 
would  Jeopardize  the  improvement  In  prices 
that  we  expect  during  the  balance  of  this 
year.  It  should  be  our  goal  to  slow  price  in- 
creases further  In  1975  and  continued  pru- 
dent fiscal  and  monetary  policies  will  be  re- 
quired to  achieve  that. 


ENERGY  AND  POLITICS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
invited  recently  to  address  a  group  who 
call  themselves  the  Society  of  Indepen- 
ent  Professional  Earth  Scientists. 

The  foreword  of  their  directory  de- 
scribes their  organization  as  an  organi- 
zation of  self-employed  Earth  scientists 
whose  members  have  been  certified  by 
the  governing  body  of  the  society  fis 
to  professional  competence  and  profes- 
sional ethics.  The  membership  includes 
engineers,  geochemists,  geologists,  geo- 
physicists,  and  paleontologists.  A  re- 
quirement of  the  society  is  that  mem- 
bers who  practice  as  consultants  have 
freedom  of  choice  of  clients  and  are 
not  in  the  employ  of  another  individual 
or  company.  Persons  on  the  faculty  of 
a  college  or  imiversity,  however,  may  be 
admitted  to  membership  if  they  are 
otherwise  qualified.  Members  who  prac- 
tice for  their  own  accoimt,  rather  than 
as  consultants,  must  be  Independent  in 
business  activities  related  to  their  pro- 
fessions. 

At  their  annual  meeting  in  Houston, 
one  of  their  members,  Leslie  Bowling, 
of  New  Orleans,  presented  a  paper  pro- 
posing a  public  education  plan  as  an 
action  program  for  the  society. 

In  view  of  the  attitude  in  Congress 
towsird  the  oil  industry  in  general  and 
the  major  oil  companies  in  particular, 
I  believe  It  Is  important  that  those  who 
can  decide  the  future  energy  course  of 
America  may  fully  understand  the 
problem. 

The  punitive  and  even  vindictive 
legislation  now  imder  consideration  both 
here  and  in  the  other  body,  could  re- 
verse the  gains  already  made  in  do- 
mestic exploration  and  development  and 
in  increased  recovery  of  oil  that  would 
be  left  in  the  ground  but  for  the  higher 
prices  allowed  for  newly  discovered  and 
stripper  well  oil. 

The  summary  of  the  action  program 
for  SEPES  is  one  of  the  best  and  simplest 
arguments  I  have  heard  for  continua- 
tion of  tax  and  price  Incentives  as  the 
surest  and  quickest  way  to  bring  on  the 


additional  supplies  this  Nation  must 
have  to  prevent  recurring  embargoes 
and  price  blackmail. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  summary  of  Leslie  Bowl- 
ings  analysis  of  our  energy  situation  in 
relation  to  the  politics  of  energy  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  su'^- 
mary  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  '.hs 
Record,  as  follows: 

Cooperate,  Act    and  Contribute — An 
Action  Program  fok  SIPES 
There  is  an  energy  shortage  that  wUl  be- 
come   increasingly   acute    with    time    unless 
immediate  and  proper  steps  are  taken. 

We  are  now  a  dependent  nation  from  an 
energy  point  of  view  In  that  we  must  Import 
20-30%  of  our  total  oil  requirements,  and 
this  dependency  will  continue  to  Increase 
with  time  until  such  time  as  domestic  ex- 
ploration can  replace  part  or  all  of  our 
present  shortage.  Our  domestic  gas  reserves 
are  insufficient  to  meet  demands,  decrease 
daily  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  do- 
mestic reserves  can  be  exploited  and  in- 
jected into  our  energy  stream.  Even  with 
maximum  development  our  domestic  gas  re- 
serves wUl  never  meet  the  long-term  de- 
mand. Natural  gas  will  have  to  be  phased 
out  In  time  and  replaced  by  other  fuel 
sources. 

We  submit  that  uninhibited  exploration 
will  require  a  lead  time  of  3-10  years  to 
find,  develop  and  market  the  domestic  oil 
and  gas  reserves  yet  undiscovered  and 
undeveloped. 

An  uneconomical  climate,  unnecessary 
prohibitions,  restrictions  and  regulations 
that  would  delay  this  lead  time  could  be  cat- 
astrophic. During  this  3-10  years  lead  time 
period,  we  must  develop  aU  other  energy 
resources — coal,  oil  shales,  tar  sands,  ther- 
mal, solar  and  nuclear  energy — and  bring 
them  into  the  energy  stream  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  OU  and  gas  must  be  relied  upon  to 
furnish  the  major  part  of  our  energy  re- 
quirements until  the  others  can  be  brought 
on  stream.  This  same  lead  time  of  3-10-years 
of  uninhibited  effort  win  be  required  to 
make  energy  from  these  other  sources  avail- 
able and  to  make  us  an  independent  nation 
energywlse. 

Oil  and  gas  wUl  play  an  ever  decreasiu^ 
role  in  the  total  energy  picture  as  ihe  other 
sources   become    available. 

True  enough,  foreign  reserves  will  con- 
tinue to  be  developed;  but  we  have  learned — 
the  instability  of  our  economy  and  the  ter- 
rific economic  burden  when  dependent  upon 
foreign  sources  for  even  part  of  our  critical 
energy  needs. 

The  OU  Industry  has  admirably  served 
this  nation  and  the  world  through  several 
critical  periods  and  crises — World  War  n, 
the  Korean  war,  Suez  crisis  and  others — 
and  up  to  this  time  has  supplied  our  peace- 
time economy  with  plentiful  and  cheap  fuel. 

What  happened?  Why  our  present  predica- 
ment? 

Let  us  not  waste  time  and  words  making 
accusations  and  criticisms.  It  is  worthwhile 
to  analyze  past  history  to  determine  the 
cause  of  our  present  situation  in  order  to 
take  the  proper  steps  to  resolve  the  problem. 

The  economy  of  this  country  is  based  on 
the  capitalistic  system;  that  Is,  free  enter- 
prise imder  the  fundamental  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  Attempts  to  control  or  regulate 
this  law  only  accelerate  or  delay  Its  opera- 
tion. The  ultimate  results  are  Inevitable. 

I  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Energy  Re- 
sources Committee  to  the  National  Resources 
Conunlttee,  dated  January,  1939,  titled  "En- 
ergy Resources  and  National  Policy": 

"Although  discovery  has  more  than  kept 
pace  with  production  of  these  resources;" 
(oil  and  gas) ,  proven  reserves  are  so  smaU  In 
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comparison  with  annual  consumption  that 
these  energy  producers  must  be  considered 
as  strictly  limited.  With  the  Nation  so  de- 
pendent on  liquid  fuels  particularly,  It  would 
certainly  se^m  to  be  the  part  of  wUdom  to 
proceed  cautiously  to  the  use  of  this  resource. 
Yet.  today  we  are  depleting  our  reserves  of 
oil  faster  than  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  must 
consider  the  possibility  of  being  flrst  among 
the  oil-producing  nations  to  feel  the  pinch. 
We  must  c:nsider  whether  to  use  more  wisely 
our  available  supply,  to  manufacture  high- 
cost  substitu.er,  or  to  depend  on  foreign  oil 
for  our  motor  cars  and  airplanes,  our  trac- 
tors, and  our  bittle-hlps.  After  oi'r  natural 
reservoir  oil  Is  exhausted  or  after  the  short- 
age   becomes    serious,    we    can    turn    to   oU 
produced   from  coal,   to  oU-bearlng  rock  or 
shale,  or  to  alcohol  from  vegetable  matter. 
But  these  processes  make  a  liquid  fuel  avail- 
able   only    at    much    higher    costs.    Conse- 
quently, although  we  need  not  be  alarmed 
over  the  possible  breakdown  of  our  motorized 
civilization,  we  nuiy  well  concern  ourselves 
over  the  higher  costs  that  we  should  have  to 
pay  after  exha'tPtlon  of  natural  reservoir  clI. 
As  of  this  date,  not  a  word  needs  to  be 
charged.  Beginning  In  1952  the  warnings  of 
Impending   o'l   and   gas   shortages   ever   In- 
creased vmtil  the  recent  embargo  crystallized 
our  true  ensrgy  position.  During  the  Interim 
1939  to  date,  price  csntrols,  regulations,  re- 
strictions.   Increasing   costs    and    taxes    and 
other  Inhibitions   gradually  debilitated   the 
economic  climate  of  the  oil  Industry  to  the 
point  where  the  Industry — men,  money,  ma- 
terials  and   equipment — had    to   seek   oth'r 
shores   for   an   economic   climate   in    which 
to  explore.  The  Indi'stry  has  performed  ad- 
mirably   In    developing    res?rves    for    other 
countries.  During  the  period  1962  to  date  the 
warnings  of  Industry  of  Impending  shortages 
increased  and  were  Ignored." 

During  the  period  1939-1974.  our  then 
major  energy  source— coal — became  noncom- 
petitive and  was  forced  out  of  the  energy 
stream.  Other  equally  Important  sources — 
shale  oil,  tar  sands  and  others — wers  not  able 
to  compete  with  cheap  and  regulated  oil  and 
gas  The  economy  of  this  nation  has  been 
built  on  a  sln?Ie.  price  controlled  and  regu- 
lated source  of  energy:  oil  and  gas.  The  auto 
Industry  became  the  dominant  industry  In 
the  nation,  an  Intricate  system  of  highways 
was  built  and  the  railroads  forced  Into  a 
state  of  oblivion  as  they  could  not  compete. 
As  a  result  of  the  highway  system,  trucking 
became  the  dominant  means  of  distribution 
at  the  expense  of  the  railroads.  As  the  dom- 
inance of  the  trucking  Industry  increassd, 
the  economy  of  the  country  came  under  the 
control  cf  a  relative  handful  cf  men — the 
truck  drivers.  Witness  the  result  of  their 
recent  strike  and  Its  immediate  effect  on 
the  national  economy. 

We  must  conclude  that  our  political  repre- 
83ntatlves,  particularly  in  Washington,  have 
failed  to  heed  the  warnings  and  continually 
Increased  regulations,  taxes,  inhibitions  and 
price  controls  between  1939  and  the  embargo 
of  1974.  Even  today  there  are  strong  efforts 
In  Washington  to  furthe.r  tighten  controls, 
roll  back  prices  and  further  penalize  the 
OU  Industry.  There  have  been  accusations 
that  our  political  representatives  have  subro- 
gated the  nation's  best  Interest  to  their  per- 
sonal and/or  party  political  aspirations.  We 
believe  the  present  critical  energv  shortage 
is  a  result  of  pclltlcal  errors.  We  believe  that 
our  political  representatives  are  thoroughly 
aware  of  the  energy  problem  but  hesitate  to 
act  properly  because  to  do  so  would  prob- 
ably be  tantamoimt  to  personal  political 
suicide. 

We  urge  that  they  also  become  aware  of 
and  give  consideration  to  the  critical  short- 
ages m  the  avaUable  supplies  of  our  other 
primary  raw  material  needs,  such  as  Iron, 
zinc,  lead,  copper,  etc.  We  could  become 
severely  short  of  Iron,  aluminum  and  other 
primary  material*  in  the  foreseeable  future 
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unless  proper  steps  are  now  employed.  We 
now  import  virtually  all  of  our  needs  for 
platinum,  mica,  chromium,  strontium,  and 
others,  and  more  than  70%  of  cobalt,  alu- 
mliuim.  magnesium,  fluorine,  titanium,  as- 
bestcks,  tin,  bismuth,  nickel,  etc.  Our  de- 
pendency increases  yearly  as  well  as  our 
vuineribUlty. 

We  appreciate  the  requirement  of  thoee 
In  politics  that  they  must  heed  the  wUl  of 
the  majority  of  their  constituents  If  they 
are  to  remaiu  In  the  poUUcal  field.  We  thl..k 
It  timely,  urgent  and  mandatory  that  our 
poUUcal  repre3enutl,es  heed  the  national 
need  if  we  are  to  be  Inuependent  from  an 
energy  point  of  view  and  maintain  our 
Viable  role  as  o-»e  of  the  domixiant  nations 
oi  tiie  world. 

Vve  believe  that  a  true  understanding  of 
the  problem  by  the  people  and  their  en- 
couragement of  their  political  representa- 
tl.es  to  take  proper  procedures  would  fa- 
cilitate the  proper  action  being  taken. 
We   advocate   de-coatrol   of  prices   and   a 

minimum  of   regulations   and   inhibitions 

a  free  market  in  all  commodities.  Delays  In 
taking  proper  steps  wui  only  result  in  un- 
necessary higher  prices  to  the  consumer  and 
could  be  national  suicide.  A  free  market 
will  allow  the  other  energy  sources  to  take 
their  proper  place  in  the  energy  stream.  At 
such  time  as  all  energy  sources  have  taken 
thej'  proper  place  In  the  energy  stream  and 
the  railroads  and  other  transportation  means 
developed,  the  stranglehold  of  a  handful  of 
men  on  the  national  economy  will  be  re- 
lieved and  energywlse  we  will  again  be 
Independent. 

S.I.P.E.S  Is  an  organization  of  professional 
earth  scientists:  Independents  primarily  in 
the  petroleum  field.  We  submit  that  we  are 
qualified  to  express  this  opinion;  that  we 
have  no  merceaary  motives  or  political  aspir- 
ations, and  that  we  are  paying  all  costs  for 
this  program  out  of  our  own  pockets.  We 
are  a  tax  exempt  organization  and,  hence, 
pay  our  taxes  and  are  free  to  speak  with- 
out fear  of  losing  a  tax-free  statvis.  We  be- 
lieve li  a  strorg,  free  a-.d  Independent 
America.  To  reobtaln  and  maintain  this 
position  we  must  have  a  free  market  and 
free  enterprise  system  for  all  business  and 
commodities. 

Thlrty-flve  years  of  federal  regulation  of 
the  OU  Industry  has  proved  the  effecU  of 
regulations  and  price  controls — it  only  post- 
ponea  the  Inevitable.  Would  you  like  to 
Imagine  our  future  If  the  oU  and  other  criti- 
cal industries  were  fully  federally  controlled 
and  operated? 

Your  Immediate  question  Is:  what  about 
oU  and  gas  prices?  The  answer  Is:  they  will 
probably  Increase  for  the  short  term  unless 
domestic  supply  can  meet  demand.  But  as 
other  energy  sources  come  Into  the  stream 
the  demand  for  oil  and  gas  will  decrease 
and  competition  between  the  energy  sourc.s 
wlU  keep  all  energy  costs  at  a  competitive 
level  over  the  long  term. 

We  warn  you— the  days  of  cheap  energy 
are  gone.  The  practical  solution  is  to  learn 
our  lesson,  face  facts  and  evolve  a  practical 
solution — free  enterprise.  We  must  gauge  the 
lUnlis  of  these  nonregeneratlve  resources  to 
live  within  these  limits,  to  protect  our  en- 
vlrinment.  ad  to  pay  the  co'^t. 

We  urge  that  you  give  this  analysis  of 
the  problem  your  serious  consideration;  and. 
If  you  are  In  accord,  to  express  your  views 
to  your  local  and  national  political  repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
further  example  of  what  is  already  being 
accomplished  and  in  answer  to  those 
who  say  they  have  seoi  no  evidence  that 
higher  prices  are  bringing  on  new  sup- 
plies. I  offer  several  concrete  examples. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  few  of 
the  many  telegrams  and  letters  I  have 
received   that   offer   such   evidence   be 


printed  'i  the  Record  as  proof  that  more 
realistic  crude  oil  prices  have  indeed 
already  begun  to  reverse  the  downtrend 
of  U.S.  domestic  oil  production. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows : 

Caspkb,  Wyo.,  May  8. 1974. 
Senator  Cufford  P.  Hansen, 
Washington,  D.C. 

As  an  independent  for  over  25  years  I  as- 
sure you  that  we  will  expand  our  explora;lon 
aiid  development  programs  by  at  least  the 
dollars  represented  by  the  Increased  value  c  f 
crude  ml.  Through  secondary  recovery  pro- 
grams, reactivated  stripper  well  productions 
and  wUdcat  drUilng  our  production  the  first 
tiiree  months  of  1974  was  546,858  barrels  of 
oU  and  1,033,026  MCP  of  gas  compared  to 
469,838  barrels  of  oU  and  254.109  MCP  of  gas 
in  the  first  quarter  cf  1973.  A  rollback  in 
crude  prices  or  the  removal  of  the  stripper 
well  exemption  will  be  counterproductive  to 
our  and  the  nations  effort  to  Increase  do- 
mestic energy  supplies.  Any  such  amend- 
ments to  S  3267  wlU  unquestionably  cut  back 
exploration  in  the  Rooky  A;puntaln  States 
where  Individuals  and  smalr  companies  do 
83  percent  of  the  total  drUllr-g. 

H.  A.  TtwK.  Jr. 

CAsi>tK,  Wto.,  May  8, 1974. 
Senator  Cliftord  P.  Hansen 
Capitol  HUl,  D.C. 

As  an  independent  oil  man  I  would  like 
to  state  my  opposition  to  8  3267  and  the 
several  proposed  amendments  to  this  bill. 
The  stnpper  well  exemption  has  allowed  con- 
Unued  operation  of  a  great  many  stripper 
welU  in  which  I  have  an  Interest.  These 
wells  would  become  uneconomical  under  less- 
er prices.  Prices  currently  paid  for  "new  and 
released'  crude  oil  must  be  maintained.  Rig 
activity  in  Wyoming  U  currently  92  drilling 
rigs  In  operation  vs  only  34  at  this  time  last 
year.  83  percent  of  the  toUl  drUUng  la  the 
Rocky  Mountains  area  Is  being  done  by  In- 
dependents like  myself.  This  could  not  be 
accomplished  without  the  current  economic 
Incentive  to  the  Independent  oil  producer. 

My  exploration  and  development  programs 
are  the  most  aggressive  yet  undertaken  by 
myself  and  U  due  to  the  increased  wildcat 
drilling,  reactivation  of  stripper  well  produc- 
tion that  would  otherwise  be  uneconomfca'. 
and  seondary  recovery  prcgrama.  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  I  wUl  extend  my  exploration 
and  development  program  by  at  least  the 
dollars  represented  by  the  Increased  value  cf 
crude  oil.  Such  amendment  to  control  prices, 
roll  prices  back  or  remove  the  stripper  well 
exemption  will  only  retard  my  efforts  and  the 
nations  efforts  to  Increase  domestic  enerirv 
supply.  *" 

Hank  Taux. 

New  Orleans,  May  9, 1974. 
Hon.   CurrcHD   P.   Hansdt, 
U.S.  iennt", 
Cavitol  Hill.  D.C: 

McMoran  Exploration  Co.,  independent 
publicly  owned,  highly  successful,  and  dedi- 
cated domestic  cU  and  gas  exploration  com- 
pany, funded  prl-.ately,  and  building  equity 
by  selUng  our  expertise  and  participating 
In  the  cU  and  gas  we  discover,  is  pledged  to 
plow  back  Into  domestic  exploration  excess 
funds  from  increasing  production  runs  in 
order  to  Increase  the  company's  percentage 
of  participation  In  our  future  exploration 
programs.  We  have  never  paid  a  dividend, 
nor  do  we  anticipate  paying  a  dividend  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  We  prefer  building 
equity  by  larger  participation  of  the  com- 
pany In  our  own  abUlty  to  find  oil  and  gas 
reserves.  Our  last  full  exploration  progrun 
resulted  In  the  drlUlng  of  aome  56  wUdcat 
wells  with  aQ  expenditure  on  wUdcat  drlUlng 
of  some  $10.7  million,  predominantly  in  tb« 
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onshore  and  Inland  bays  and  marshes  of 
coastal  Louisiana  and  Texas,  also  tn  the 
States  of  Alabama ,  Mlsslaslppl,  Arkansas, 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  Montana,  North  Dakota, 
New  Mexico,  and  we  anticipate  some  drUUng 
activity  in  the  States  of  Florida,  Utah  and 
minots.  McMoran,  In  spite  of  unprecedented 
activity,  high  prices,  and  success  In  fixidlng 
oU  and  gas  reserves,  has  shown  a  loss  In  the 
first  three  quarters  of  this  fiscal  year. 

We  know  and  have  proven  we  can  find  re- 
serves but  we  are  gravely  concerned  that  Ul 
conceived  legislation,  and  agency  regulation 
is  undermining  our  free-enterprise  system, 
kUllng  incentive  and  proving  once  again 
that  the  more  the  Federal  Government  inter- 
venes In  the  private  business  sector  through 
legislation,  agency  regulation,  and  control, 
the  worse  the  problems  become. 

In  the  short  period  of  6  months  since  the 
upward  adjustment  of  domestic  oU  and  gas 
prices,  every  statistic  avaUable  depicts  in- 
creased domestic  exploration  activity  and 
would,  given  time,  overtake  and  exceed  the 
aU  time  record  of  activity  of  middle  fifties — 
when  the  beginning  of  the  decline  In  activity 
coincided  with  the  Federal  regvUation  of  gas 
prices  at  the  weUhead. 

We,  therefore,  firmly  are  opposed  to  S-3267, 
the  standby  Energy  Emergency  Authorities 
Act,  and  ask  that  you.  as  one  of  the  respon- 
sible and  Influential  leaders  of  this  greatest 
nation  In  history,  founded  on  the  free  en- 
terprise system,  reflect  on  the  long  range 
direction  of  this  nation  and  her  people,  who 
this  legislation  is  bound  to  vitally  affect. 
W.  K.  McWnxiAMs,  Jr.. 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 


Casper,  Wto.,  May  9, 1974. 
Senator  Cuftou)  P.  Hansen, 
Capitol  HiU. 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  S3267  which 
would  rollback  crude  oU  prices  and  remove 
the  stripper  well  exemption  are  not  In  the 
beat  Interesta  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  or  the 
Nation.  The  increased  value  of  crude  oil  must 
be  maintained  to  allow  Industry  to  develop 
domestic  energy  supply.  Fvirthermore  these 
amendments  wouid  literally  bankrupt  Wyo- 
ming's public  schools. 

The  contention  that  the  Increased  price 
of  crude  oil  baa  not  increased  exploration 
activity  U  incorrect.  For  example  the  num- 
ber of  rotary  tools  operating  in  Wyoming 
has  Increased  171  percent  over  one  year  ago. 

Wyoming  Is  an  energy  warehouse  for  the 
United  States  but  we  cannot  contribute  to 
the  national  good  when  punitive  action  Is 
taiken  by  the  national  congress  such  as  the 
roUback  of  crude  oil  prices  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  stripper  well  price  exemption.  We 
urge  the  defeat  of  any  such  amendment  to 
83287. 

Senator  Robert  Klmbell  of  Natrona  coun- 
ty Senater  L.  V.  Stafford  of  Campbell  and 
Johnson  county  r^resentatlves  James  Mock- 
ley  of  Big  Horn  county  representative  Walt 
Oslune  of  Weston  County  Representative 
Jacque*!  Sldl  of  Natrona  county  Representa- 
tive Dlemer  True  of  Natrona  county  Rep- 
presentatlve  Rex  Arney  of  Sheridan  "county 
Representative  Russ  Donley  of  Natrona 
county. 

McCuiiocH  On.  Corp., 

May  8. 1974. 
Re  Senate  t>m  No.  3267. 
Hon.  CurpoRO  P.  Hansen. 
Senate  Offlce  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hansen:  I  have  been  read- 
ing with  extreme  concern  the  proposed  Sen- 
ate BUI  No.  3267  entitled  "The  Standby 
Energy  Emergency  Authorities  Act".  We  are 
unalterably  opposed  to  establishing  price 
controls  or  price  ceUlngs  on  crude  oil  and 
repeal  of  the  Stripper  Well  exemption  con- 
tained In  the  TransAlaska  Pipeline  Act.  We 
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have  been  spending  a  great  deal  of  money  on 
Strtpper  WeU  leases  In  an  effort  to  Increase 
crude  oil  production  because  of  the  Stripper 
WeU  exemption.  At  the  higher  prices,  we 
can  afford  to  Improve  production;  whereas, 
under  the  old  prices  we  could  not. 

Likewise,  we  have  spent  a  great  deal  of 
money  on  old  leases  because  of  the  elimina- 
tion of  price  ceilings  for  new  and  released 
oils  under  the  FEO  price  regiUatlons.  We 
Intend  to  spend  $5,700,000  during  the  year 
1974  for  the  drUllng  of  45  new  wells  which 
are  directly  influenced  by  the  FEO  price 
regulations  and  the  Stripper  WeU  exemp- 
tion. DrUllng  of  these  wells  wUl  produce  an 
anticipated  2,700,000  Bbls.  of  new  reserves. 
It  Is  expected  that  McCuUoch's  share  of  pro- 
duction from  this  drUUng  activity  will  ex- 
ceed 100,000  Bbls.  of  oU  during  1974  al- 
though many  of  the  wells  will  not  be  com- 
pleted untU  later  In  the  year. 

It  woiUd  be  economic  disaster  for  a  small 
producer  such  as  ours  to  have  the  rug  puUed 
out  from  under  us  by  this  unwi.^e  regulation. 
At  a  time  when  we  are  so  short  of  crude  oil 
and  gas,  BUI  No.  3267  would  clearly  make 
shortages  worse. 

Kindest  personal  regards. 

W.  James  Saxti., 

Vice  President. 

Mapco,  Inc., 
AprU  24,  1974. 
Hon.  Senator  Cliftord  P.  H/.nsen, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hansen  :  I  regard  you  as  one 
of  the  few  friends  of  the  petroleum  Industry 
left  In  the  United  States  Senate.  Because  of 
this.  I  thought  you  might  be  interested  In 
a  news  release  covering  our  first  quarter  earn- 
ings and  related  capital  expenditures.  As 
shown  In  the  release,  our  capital  expenditures 
were  more  than  double  the  amount  of  our 
earnln?s. 

It  Is  also  Interesting  that  on  Increased 
earnings  of  about  60%,  our  state  and  federal 
tax  accruals  almost  doubled. 

MAPCO  la  not  a  large  oU  company  but  an 
Independent  with  growing  oU,  gas  and  coal 
production.  As  set  forth  In  the  release,  our 
oU  production  In  the  quarter  Increased 
300% — approximately  4,000  b/d.  Our  coal  pro- 
duction was  up  almost  45%.  We  are  doing  a 
great  deal  to  improve  energy  supplies  In  the 
United  States  relative  to  our  slse. 

I  hope  these  facte  might  l>e  useful  to  you 
In  countering  some  of  the  argumente  made 
by  critics  of  the  oil  Industry. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  E.  Thomas. 


News  Release 

Tulsa,  Okla.,  AprU  22,  1974.— MAPCO  Inc. 
(NYSE)  today  announced  record  sales,  reve- 
nues and  earnings  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1974. 

Robert  E.  Thomas,  Chairman  and  Presi- 
dent of  MAPCO,  said  sales  and  revenues  were 
up  60.5<;r  to  $51,879,358  over  the  $34,191,684 
reported  for  the  same  period  In  1973. 

Net  Income  climbed  60.4%  to  $3,686,731 
from  $5,777,318  a  year  ago.  Earnings  per  share 
on  MAPCO's  common  stock  in  the  first  1974 
quarter  rose  48.4%  to  46  cents  compared  wita 
31  cents  a  year  ago.  adjusted  for  a  two-for- 
one  stock  split  elective  February  1,  1974. 

Noting  that  many  politicians  currently 
maintain  a  Jaundiced  view  of  such  a  profits 
performance.  Mr.  Thomas  pointed  out: 
"MAPCOs  capital  expenditures  for  the  first 
1974  quarter  were  $17,632,000,  more  than 
twice  MAPCO's  earrings  in  the  quarter.  Fur- 
ther. MAPCO's  tax  accruals  for  the  quarter 
almost  doubled  despite  the  much  criticized 
so-called  "tax  loopholes'  avaUable  to  the  pe- 
troleum industry."  Continuing,  he  pointed 
out:  "the  proposed  punitive  taxation  wlU 
only  slow  down  the  drive  for  energy  self- 
sufBclency  In  America  and  maximize  the 
dangers  of  energy  blackmail  from  abroad. 
The  Congress  cannot  have  Ite  cake  and  eat 
It  too!" 

MAPCO's  Chairman  and  President  noted: 
"the  effective  tax  rate  being  used  In  the  1974 
first  quarter  is  about  4  percentage  points 
higher  than  In  1973."  At  the  moment.  It  Is 
the  Company's  best  estimate  for  the  full 
year  "taking  Irito  account  the  three  major 
factors  lowering  MAPCO's  effective  tax  rate; 
namely,  investment  tax  credit.  Intangible 
drilling  exi>ense  and  percentage  depletion  on 
the  basis  of  our  bsst  estimate  of  these 
amounts  for  the  year  as  a  whole." 

Commenting  on  the  first  quarter,  Mr. 
Thomas  said:  "Considering  the  generaUy 
warm  weather  as  well  as  the  general  country- 
wide lowering  cf  thermostat  settings,  results 
were  quite  satisfactory.  Barrel  miles,  crude 
oil  production  and  coal  sales  were  all  higher, 
with  crude  oil  production,  particularly,  up 
about  360%.  Propane,  natural  gas.  and  gas 
liquids  sales  were  down  reflecting  conserva- 
tion moves  by  consumers  and  the  warmer 
temneratures   generally   prevailing." 

MAPCO  Is  an  Integrated  energy  and  pollu- 
tion control  company  oi>eratlng  the  nation's 
largest  Uquefled  petroleum  gas  (LPG)  com- 
mon carrier  pipeline  system  and  the  world's 
first  anhydrous  ammonia  pipeline.  The  com- 
pany also  produces  and  markete  oil,  gas.  gas 
liquids,  coal,  liquid  plant  foods  and  aero- 
biology systems  for  water  pollution  control. 


MAPCO  INC.-CONSOLIDATED  STATEMENT  OF  INCOME 


3  mo.  ended  M«.'.  31— 


12  mo.  onded  Mar.  31— 


1974 


1973 


1974 


1973 


Sites  and  operating  revenuw $54,879,358.00  $34,191,684.00  $165,763,004.00  $116,222,112.00 

Pretaxincome 13,035,994.00  8,143.907.00  31.092,782.00  21384  939  00 

Provision  for  Federal  and  State  income  taxes 4, 349, 263. 00  2. 366, 589. 00  8. 585, 315. 00  7  310  966  00 

Netincome 8,686,731.00  5,7n,318.00  22,507,467.00  H073;973!00 

Average  shares  outstanding! 18, 708, 440. OO  18, 651, 633. 00  18,701,553.00  18, 625, 739. 00 

Earnings  per  common  skare .46  .31  1.20  .76 


'  Adjusted  for  2-for-l  stock  split  in  1974. 

Dallas  Production,  Inc.. 

May  8,  1974. 
Senators    Floto    K.    Haskell    and    Henrt 

Jackson, 
Capitol  HUl, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  Standby  Energy  Emergency  Authori- 
ties Act  83267  Is  In  complete  opposition  to 
the  President's  request  for  energy  self  suffi- 
ciency In  1980.  Any  law  or  regulation  which 
calls  for  a  roll  back  of  current  FEO  price 
regulations  and  the  repeal  of  stripper  well 
exemption  will  Immediately  stop  or  cause  a 


major  reduction  of  my  company's  proposed 
expenditures  for  the  exploration  of  oU  and 
gas.  during  the  first  quarter  of  this  year.  As 
a  direct  result  of  the  current  prices  being 
paid  for  petroleum  products,  we  have  had 
eight  rigs  continuously  drlUlng  wells  for  oU 
and  gas. 

In  1974  alone.  Pltto  Oil  Company  and  Ite 
Associates  plan  to  drlU  approximately  100 
weUs  at  a  cost  near  6  million  dollars  plus 
an  additional  2  mlUloa  to  3  miUion  for  com- 
pletion of  successful  wells.  This  activity  and 
expenditure  wlU  not  be  forthcoming  If  punl- 
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tlve  legislation  Is  enacted  to  place  price 
ceilings  on  crude  oil  or  reduces  or  eliminates 
current  tax  incenttves. 

If  this  country  is  to  become  energy  self- 
sufficient  I  believe  it  necessary  that  Con- 
gress do  all  within  its  power  to  keep  gov- 
ernment contrvri  out  of  the  industry  and 
allow  the  free  enterprise  system  on  which 
the  United  States  is  built  to  solve  the  energy 
problem.  It  takes  the  drilling  of  wells  by 
people  with  know  how  and  money  to  find  oil 
and  gas.  and  this  would  not  be  accomplished 
if  S.  3267  is  passed. 

I  urgently  ask  that  you  use  your  Influence 
as  a  national  leader  to  defeat  the  Standby 
Energy  Emergency  Authorities  Act,  S.  3267. 

L.  Fbank  Pitts. 


PROLIPE  TESTIMONY 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  on  AprU 
25,  1974,  two  distinguished  physicians 
testified  before  Senator  Bath's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Amendments 
concerning  the  human  life  amendments. 
Dr.  Andre  E.  Hellegers  is  among  the 
world's  most  knowledgeable  experts  on 
the  subject  of  the  medical  aspects  of 
abortion.  His  testimony,  I  think  you  will 
agree,  speaks  for  itself,  so  I  will  not 
prolong  my  introductory  remarks  except 
to  say  that  the  logical,  Informed  and, 
above  all,  humane  argiunent  of  this  ad- 
vocate of  human  rights  for  the  imbom 
is  among  the  finest  presentations  of  the 
prolife  position  I  have  encoimtered. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  testimony  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

Testimont  or  D«,  Andre  E.  Reixzgeks 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: 

Tor  purposes  of  identification,  I  am  Dr. 
Andre  E.  Hellegers,  Professor  of  Obstetrics 
and  Gynecology  at  Georgetown  University 
Hospital.  Director  of  the  Joseph  and  Rose 
Kennedy  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Hiunan 
Reproduction  and  Bloethlcs,  past  President 
of  the  Society  for  Gynecologic  InvestigatiMi 
and  of  the  Perinatal  Research  Society.  I 
welCOTne  the  opjjortunlty  to  testify  at  these 
hearings,  but  I  want  to  make  it  quite  clear 
that  I  am  testifying  only  on  my  own  behalf, 
and  not  on  behalf  of  any  group  with  which 
I'm  aflUlated. 

The  abortion  issue  has  been  disc\issed  at 
all  8<wts  of  levels.  The  issues  of  population 
expansion,  of  women's  liberation,  of  adop- 
tion, of  maternal  and  Infant  mortality,  of 
religion,  of  public  health  and  of  morbidity 
have  aU  been  brought  into  it  and  all  sorts 
of  statistics  have  been  bandied  about. 

Of  course,  these  are  all  issues  of  interest  to 
various  groups,  but  fundamentally  there 
would  bo  no  national  debate  of  the  present 
magnitude.  If  it  weren't  for  one  Issue.  The 
Issue  Is  whether.  In  abortion,  human  life  Is 
kUled.  That  is  the  one  key  issue. 

Now,  I  believe  it  Is  necessary  to  state  that 
issue  more  clearly.  Usually  the  question  is 
put  in  the  form  of,  "When  does  human  life 
begin?"  That  may  be  putting  the  question 
In  a  form  which  confuses  things  rather  than 
clarifying  them. 

I  do  not  think  there  Is  any  question  when 
biological  human  life  begins.  It  is  at  con- 
ception, by  which  I  mean  a  sperm  fertilizes 
an  ovum.  To  say  that  It  begins  at  any  other 
time  Is  biological  nonsense.  Sperm  alone  do 
not  lead  to  the  birth  of  babies,  nor  do  ova 
alone.  It  Is  when  the  two  are  fused  that  the 
process  of  hxunan  development  starts  and  It 
ends  at  death.  I  will  only  add  that  with  In 
vitro  fertUlzation  the  truth  of  this  statement 
Is  even  clearer  than  it  ever  was  before. 


But  I  suspect  that  this  undoubted  fact  Is 
not  what  the  abortion  debate  is  about.  That 
the  fetus  is  alive  and  not  dead  Is  undoubted. 
If  it  were  dead,  abortions  would  not  need  to 
be  performed  and  there  would  be  no  child  to 
raise.  That  the  fetus  is  biologically  human  is 
also  clear.  It  simply  puts  it  into  a  category 
of  life  that  Is  different  than  the  cat,  the  rat 
or  the  elephant.  So  the  human  fetus  repre- 
sents undoubted  human  life  and  genetically 
it  is  different  than  any  other  animal  life. 

But  I  think  what  those  who  do  not  oppose 
abortion  mean  to  actually  convey  is  that  this 
life  is  not  sufficiently  valuable  to  be  pro- 
tected. It  has  no  value,  no  dignity,  no  soul, 
no  personhood,  no  claim  to  be  protected 
under  the  Constitution. 

That  is  not  a  biological  question.  That  is 
a  value  issue.  The  Issue  is  hidden  under  such 
language  as  "meaningful  "  life  ot  "potential" 
for  life,  or  "quality"  of  life.  What  Is  at  stake 
goes  far  beyond  the  Issue  of  abortion.  The 
question  Is  this:  are  there  to  be  live  (not 
dead)  humans  (not  rats,  cats,  etc.)  who  are 
to  be  considered  devoid  of  "value",  "dignity", 
"soul",  "meanlngfulness",  "protection  under 
the  Constitution"  or  whatever  phrase  or 
word  by  which  one  wants'^  describe  the 
incluslonary  or  excltisionary  process. 

This  Is  fundamentally  why  I  am  opposed 
to  abortion.  It  is  because  it  attaches  no  value 
to  live  biological  human  entitles.  I  am  not 
among  those  who  believe  that  all  human 
life  must  be  kept  alive  by  machines  at  all 
costs,  but  I  am  opposed  to  a  philosophy  that 
proceeds  to  actively  kUl  existing  human  life 
for  utilitarian  purposes.  This  cheapens  all 
covenants  existing  among  men. 

Furthermore.  I  am  puzzled  by  the  selec- 
tivity with  which  some  would  apply  abortion. 
If  the  fetus  does  not  constitute  truly  human 
life,  I  do  not  see  why  so  many  would  deny 
abortion  on  demand.  It  is  sometimes  said 
we  do  so  because  after  the  13th  week,  or  at 
some  other  arbitrary  time,  it  becomes  dan- 
gerous. But  we  do  not  prevent  women  from 
becoming  trapeze  artists  for  financial  reasons, 
we  don't  prevent  men  from  becoming  foot- 
ball players  or  boxers  for  financial  reasons. 
I  frankly  don't  see  why  we  should  prevent 
women  from  incurring  mortality  or  morbidity 
risks  in  abortion  if  they  thought  it  was 
financially  advantageous  to  them.  But  the 
problem  is,  of  course,  the  fetal  killing. 

I  also  don't  understand  why  genetic  coun- 
sellors would  approve  of  abortion  of  fetuses 
If  they  are  abnormal,  but  96%  would  not  If 
the  fetus  is  of  the  wrong  sex.  If  a  fetus  of 
the  wrong  sex  does  not  represent  human 
life,  why  shouldn't  one  abort  it?  I  don't 
understand  those  who  say  they  don't  like 
abortion  and  would  only  use  It  as  a  last 
resort.  If  abortion  does  not  km  human  life, 
why  should  It  be  a  last  resort  and  not  a 
first  resort?  Some  might  feel  better  with 
one  abortion  per  year  than  a  pill  per  day. 
So  I  see  this  constant  ambivalence  about 
abortion,  but  I  understand  the  ambivalence, 
because  I  think  the  vast  majority  of  people 
now  know  how  babies  are  produced  and  they 
can't  quite  avoid  the  Issiie  of  the  fetus  all 
of  the  time. 

So  the  fundamental  question  is  whether 
we  shall  assign  no  value  to  certain  categories 
of  human  existence. 

Inevitably  physicians  are  also  asked  to 
address  themselves  to  other  health  Issues  In 
abortion,  although  compared  to  the  massive 
loss  of  life,  I  personally  think  they  are  pe- 
ripheral, although  obviously  Important  in 
their  own  right. 

The  first  claim  made  is  usually  that  free 
abortion  reduces  maternal  deaths.  Perhaps 
it  does,  but  one  should  look  at  the  figures 
carefully  for  they  are  usually  presented  In 
terms  of  percentages.  The  absolute  numbers 
are  much  more  revealing.  Table  I  (see  next 
page)  gives  the  deaths  from  abortion  and 
the  total  number  of  maternal  deaths  from 


1942  through  1972.  The  figures  for  1973  are 
not  yet  available.  You  will  see  that  In  1942 
there  were  1.231  deaths  from  abortion.  By 
1968  this  had  come  down  to  133.  Fairly  con- 
sistently since  1961  the  number  of  deaths 
decreased  by  20  to  30  per  year.  Since  then 
the  decrease  has  pretty  much  stopped.  The 
percentage  of  aU  maternal  deaths  which  are 
due  to  abortion  was  16.9%  in  1942  and  17.8'i 
In  1972. 

I  have  also  appended,  for  his  own  Infor- 
mation, the  figures  through  1967  tot  every 
Senator's  state  on  this  subcommittee.  Again, 
you  wUl  see  you  cannot  hope  to  go  much 
further  In  the  control  of  death  from  abor- 
tion. Moreover,  these  abortion  deaths  include 
all  spontaneous  and  truly  therapeutic  abor- 
tions. 

What  these  figures  clearly  show  is  that  the 
percentage  of  maternal  deaths  which  are  due 
to  abortion  have  remained  constant  since 
1942,  and  the  number  of  both  has  steadUy 
decreased.  This  has  happened  In  every  coun- 
try in  the  world  regardless  of  its  abwtlon 
laws. 

Since  1962.  the  time  of  the  proposed  A.L.I. 
law,  the  average  decrease  in  abortion  deaths 
per  year  was  22.  The  greatest  decrease  has 
been  between  1966  and  1966  when  the  de- 
crease was  46.  Between  1968  and  1969  abor- 
tion death  decreased  by  1,  between  1969  and 
1970  by  4.  In  other  words,  the  decrease  la 
abortion  deaths  has  slowed  down  markedly 
in  recent  years.  Now  one  can  make  antl-abor- 
tlon  hay  with  such  figures  but  I  don't  think 
it  would  be  quit©  fair.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter Is  that  abortion  deaths  were  quite  rare 
before  the  law  was  changed  and  as  a  condi- 
tion becomes  rare  It  becomes  difficult  to  re- 
duce the  numbers  even  further. 

The  other  claim  which  Is  made  glibly  U 
that  abortion  decreases  Infant  mortality. 
That,  of  course.  Is  absurd.  No  Infant's  life  can 
be  saved  by  aborting  another  fetus.  Ob- 
viously, also,  If  one  does  one  mUllon  abor- 
tions none  of  thoee  fetuses  wUl  ever  become 
Infant  deaths.  Since  they'll  never  Uve  to  be 
Infants.  And,  of  course,  like  the  maternal 
mortality  figures,  the  infant  mortality  figures 
have  also  been  coming  down  tor  years.  To 
the  extent  that  by  abortion  or  contraception 
or  anything  else  women  do  not  have  7th  or 
8th  chUdren,  who  have  a  greater  chance  of 
dying  than  2nd  or  3rd  children,  this  also  wUl 
improve  mortality  figures.  But  what  I  think 
needs  to  be  clear  Is  that  no  abortion  saves 
an  Infant's  life.  It  simply  prevents  fetuses 
from  becoming  Infants  and  even  having  a 
chance  to  die  as  infants.  It  is  somewhat  like 
saying  that  Vietnam  deaths  were  good  be- 
cause they  prevented  a  lot  of  cancer  which 
might  have  occurred  at  a  later  age  in  all  the 
people  who  were  killed.  If,  then,  the  fetus 
is  not  a  member  of  the  human  race.  It  Is  clear 
that  the  whole  abortion  debate  would 
change.  If  the  fetus  does  represent  human 
life  then  it  is  hard  to  see  how  one  can  justify 
killing  1,000.000  lives  or  more  for  the  ques- 
tionable saying  of  a  few  pregnant  women. 

But  I  think  the  analysis  should  not  cease 
there.  Legalized  abortion  Is  said  to  have  de- 
creased morbidity  from  Ulegal  abortion.  I 
strongly  suspect  this  Is  true.  However.  It  also 
causes  morbidity  and  the  troubling  fact  Is 
that  about  half  of  all  abortions  In  the  United 
States  are  done  In  the  unmarried,  who  are 
at  greatest  risk  of  such  morbidity.  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  figures  cite  an  incidence  of 
sterility  following  abortion  of  about  4%.  We 
have  no  U.S.  figures.  If  we  are  to  do  one 
million  abortions  per  year,  and  500,000  of 
them  are  to  be  on  the  unmarried,  it  would 
leave  20.000  women  per  year  sterile,  and  this 
would  happen  every  year.  This  strikes  me  as  a 
serious  figure.  The  problem  Is,  of  course,  that 
In  the  abortion  debate  one  only  hears  about 
its  immediate  hospital  effects  and  the  subse- 
quent sterility  does  not  occur  In  the  hospital. 
I  doubt  many  women  are  given  this  Informa- 
tion In  abortion  counselling. 
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To  my  mind,  an  equally  serious  problem  is 
the  Increasing  evidence  that  aborting  a  preg- 
nancy yields  a  considerable  Increase  In  the 
birth  of  prematures  In  subsequent  preg- 
nancies. Prematurity  has  long  been  known 
to  be  associated  with  an  Increased  Incidence 
In  Cerebral  Palsy,  mental  retardation  and 
lesser  forms  of  damage  to  the  Central  Nervous 
System,  like  learning  disabilities.  The  more 
serious  the  prematurity  the  more  serious  the 
consequences.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  federal 
funds  are  now  being  spent  to  study  this  mat- 
ter. Again  the  data  imply  that  first  preg- 
nancies aborted  yield  the  greatest  damage, 
and  the  later  in  pregnancy  the  abortion  Is 
done,  the  worst  the  consequences.  It  Is  dif- 
ficult to  assess  the  preclre  damage  which  may 
be  Incurred  In  human  or  financial  terms.  In 
women  who  have  the  abortion  la  the  first 
twelve  weeks  (the  most  favorable  grouo)  the 
data  are  still  highly  disturbing.  In  a  studied 
group  of  143  such  women,  30  pxcrcent  subse- 
quently delivered  prematurely,  compared  to 
11.2  percent  in  143  women  who  had  not  had 
a  previous  Induced  abortion.  Even  more  se- 
riously. 8.6%  of  the  aborted  women  delivered 
prior  to  32  weeks,  compared  to  2.1  percent  of 
women  in  the  non-aborted  group.  It  Is  in  this 
gestational  age  group  that  the  severe  mental 
dama-je  occurs.  Between  32  and  35  weeks,  the 
pre-lously  aborted  group  nroduced  5%  of  Its 
children,  and  the  non-aborted  group  1.4% 
of  Its  children.  It  Is  In  thU  group  that  the 
lesser  cerebral  damage  occurs.  If.  conserva- 
tively estimated,  only  10%  of  these  Infants 
developed  central  rervous  system  damage,  we 
would  still  be  faced  with  a  problem  of  major 
proportions. 

Let  us  assume  1. 000  000  legal  abortions 
per  year  for  the  United  States  as  a  desirable 
public  health  aim.  Assume  that  one-fourth 
be  250.000.  If  8.5%  were  to  deliver  before  32 
weeks,  aga'.n  a  conservative  figure,  that  yields 
20.000  such  deliveries.  If  10%  of  these  were 
to  acquire  Cerebral  Palsy  or  mental  retarda- 
tion that  would  be  2.000  per  year,  again  a 
conservative  figure.  Again  I  know  of  no  abor- 
tion counselling  service  which  informs  its 
clients  of  these  odds  while  seeking  their  full, 
free  and  Informed  consent  for  these  proce- 
dures. Indeed.  I  also  know  of  none  which. 
In  addition.  Informs  them  that  abortion  may 
kill  live  human  beings,  and  even  the  Supreme 
Court  does  not  deny  that  possibility  since 
It  prescinded  from  making  a  Judgment  on 
the  matter. 

The  Committee  can  receive  testimony  from 
others  about  such  matters  as  uterine  per- 


forations, blood  clots.  guUt  feelings,  ectopic 
pregnancies  infection — in  brief,  such  things 
as  modern  medicine  can  largely  solve  through 
surgery,  transfusions,  tranquilizers,  antibiot- 
ics, etc. 

My  own  major  concerns  are  threefold:  the 
relatively  small  numbers  of  maternal  lives 
allegedly  saved — If  any — and  at  the  expense 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fetal  lives 
destroyed;  the  subsequent  sterility  and  the 
emerging  problem  of  prematurity  and  mental 
damage  in  subsequent  children.  But  of  all 
of  these,  obviously  the  key  one  is  tl:e  massive 
destruction  of  fetal  life  and  the  profoundly 
disturbing  Issue  of  denying  a  share  in  our 
humanness  and  Its  dignity,  value  and  pro- 
tection to  an  entire  class  of  human,  living. 
biological  entities,  to  put  it  as  coldly  as  I 
can. 

Obviously  the  problem  Is  a  major  on;.  Ob- 
viously, It  Is  humanly  and  therefore  politi- 
cally explosive.  1  would  therefore  like  to  end 
with  an  expression  of  my  personal  puzzle- 
ment at  the  actions  of  the  Congress  and  of 
the  Administration. 

It  is  crystal  clear  to  me  as  an  cb:tctrlclan 
that  with  modern  obstetrics  and  pediatrics 
a  married  couple  is  capable  of  producing  10- 
15  live,  surviving  children.  It  Is  obvious  that 
fcr  almost  all  this  is  an  unmanageable  emo- 
tional and  financial  proposltloi — not  even 
mentioning  societal  population  growth  prob- 
lem-;. Therefore  it  Is  ob- lo-'.s  v."  hae 
good  methods  of  fertility  contrcl.  How  do 
we  develop  these?  What  Is  the  fundamental 
process?  I  have  already  testified  that  new 
life  starts  with  the  fusion  of  a  sperm  and  an 
ovum.  That  may  not  be  where  some  would 
have  its  value  or  dignity  start,  but  that  Is 
where  it  starts  biologically. 

We  are  usually  asked  to  brlr>g  sperm  and 
ovum  together  in  those  who  have  sterility 
problems — whether  In  the  10%  of  the  pop- 
ulation who  have  the  condition  to  start  with, 
or  the  4  %  who  acquire  It  from  Induced  abor- 
tion. It  Is  the  sterUe  who  will  nay  the  future 
price  of  any  perfect  method  of  birth  control 
since  they  will  have  no  babies  for  adoption. 
We  need  to  have  control  over  sperm  devel- 
opment and  action  If  we  hold  that  It  Is  the 
men's  duty  or  right  to  regulate  fertility.  We 
need  to  have  control  over  ovum  production 
and  action  if  we  hold  that  It  is  the  woman's 
duty  or  right  to  regulate  fertility.  We  need, 
by  timing  of  Intercourse,  to  know  how  to 
make  the  sperm  avoid  the  ovum.  If  we  hold 
that  some  form  of  periodic  continence  is  the 


way  to  regulate  fertility.  Tet  all  such  knowl- 
edge can  only  be  obtained  by  fostering  basis 
research  In  reproductive  biology. 

What  does  one  see  when  one  examines 
federal  expenditures  in  biomedical  research? 
One  sees  enormous  increases  In  expendi- 
tures in  cancer  and  heart  research,  deslpned 
to  prevent  deaths.  I  have  yet  to  hear  Z.P.G. 
or  those  who  object  to  population  denMt". 
or  growth,  or  numbers,  ob'ect  to  this.  Yet 
also,  there  is  at  least  half  the  American  pco- 
vlatlnn  alleging  that  abortion  kills  human 
life.  Yet  the  level  of  support  for  reseor^h 
Into  reproductive  blclogy,  which  can  rre- 
vent  such  deaths — or  even  putative  deaths — 
is  not.  to  my  knowledge,  ever  presented  tis 
research  into  death  prevention.  So  If  I  could 
today  make  one  pcsltlve,  constructive  si'g- 
gcstlou  It  would  be  that  on  this  divisive  is- 
sue of  abortion,  we  all  Jdn^in  fostering  the 
basic  reproductive  biological  research  which 
could  make  the  entire  subject  moot. 

Surely,  the  issue  is  whether  under  the 
Constitution  w"  wi  t  to  in«rj.-iU?e  the  r  - 
tlon  that  biological  and  socioeconomic  prob- 
lems should  be  reserved  by  procedures  which 
kill,  cr  even  mav  kill,  hviman  life.  As  an 
Immigrant  to  this  country.  I  would  hope 
the  Unliei  State-,  rf  all  ecu  trie-,  ccul  I  t  ) 
b-t'er  than.f'a*-.  Wh-'t  F°riou'l '  b^t'"-- 
me  about  the  Supreme  Court  decision  Is  that 
It  did  not  have  the  coT^rafe  to  decide  when 
life  starts — which  we  all  know  blologlcsllv. 
It  was  faced  with  the  problem  of  when  life 
starts  as  a  valve.  I  am  dee-lv  disturbed  that 
It  took  the  decision  that  when  you  dont 
know  whether  in  performing  an  abortion 
you  will  kill  a  human  life  you  may  proceed. 
Instead  of  saying  you  must  desist.  That  de- 
cision marks  a  watershed  which  I  believe 
neither  medicine,  nor  law,  nor  government 
should  accept. 

Again,  as  an  immigrant.  I  have  always  had 
the  notion,  but  perhaps  it  Is  an  Uluslon.  that 
In  the  United  States,  of  all  countries,  men 
and  women  might  be  considered  equally 
worthy  of  protection  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, regardless  of  their  age,  race,  color,  creed 
or  size.  Obviously  such  a  notion  presents 
eiormou",  emotlo  lal.  eronomlc.  l0Ti<;  I.'.  l~- 
gal  and  medical  problems.  But  I  also,  intui- 
tively, hold  to  the  notion  that  the  American 
Experiment  In  Human  Living  should  be  In- 
cluslonary and  not  exclusionary,  and  that 
the  issue  at  stake  In  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  is  whether  the  fetus,  as 
a  first  prototype  of  "meaningless"  life,  shall 
be  excluded  or  Included.  ^ 
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83 
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3,520 
3.272 
3.178 
2.432 
1,863 
1.680 
1.603 
1,428 
1.317 
1,124 
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1.421 
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1.546 
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1,034 
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825 
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7.267 
7,197 
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5.668 
5,253 
4,798 
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3,216 
2,960 
2,812 
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2,385 
2,105 
1.901 
1.702 
1,746 
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96 
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140  . 
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495 
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1.573 
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1.189 
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•01 

n3 
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>  Not  yet  availabl*. 


RUMANIAN  NATIONAL  HOLIDAY 
Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  last  Friday, 
the  10th  of  May,  Rumanians  all  over  the 
world  were  observing  the  national  holi- 
day of  the  Rumanian  peoj;>le,  recalling 


the  achievement  of  the  Nation's  past  in- 
dependence and  the  founding  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Rumania. 

Now,  In  their  homeland,  the  traditional 
observance  of  this  holiday  has  been  sup- 
pressed by  the  Communist  regime,  with 


the  obvious  intent  to  weaken  the  people's 
will  for  freedom.  Therefore,  this  com- 
memoration has  the  added  meaning  of 
protest  against  Rumania's  enslave- 
ment and  to  help  keep  alive  the  hope  of 
liberation  and  f  reedcnxL 
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So,  with  the  express  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  hearts  of  all  Ruma- 
nians at  home  and  abroad,  let  us  take 
this  time  to  Join  our  Rumanian  friends 
in  their  annual  rededication  to  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  to  assure  them  of  America's 
abiding  interest  in  their  fate. 


OIL  PRICE  INCREASES  AND  THE 
ECONOMY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  we  are  faced 
with  the  problem  of  an  economy  that  is 
suffering  from  inflation  and  threatened 
by  recession  at  the  same  time.  That 
means  that  some  segments  of  our 
economy  are  operating  at  less  than  ca- 
pacity and  woiild  be  aided  by  a  boost  in 
consimier  buying  power. 

Also,  increases  in  the  size  of  take-home 
paychecks  might  help  ease  pressure  for 
wage  and  salary  hikes.  The  trick  is  to 
accomplish  that  goal  without  adding  to 
inflationary  pressures. 

In  searching  for  ways  to  acccxnplish 
that  goal,  attention  has  been  directed 
toward  cutting  Federal  income  taxes  for 
individuals  and  generating  new  Federal 
revenues  through  various  other  changes 
in  the  tax  code.  \ 

However,  I  think  we  should  aldb  look 
at  the  sharp  increases  in  prices  for  oil 
company  products  as  source  of  fimds 
which  might  be  redirected  to  rather  than 
away  from  consumers. 

A  study  by  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Anti- 
Trust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  esti- 
mates that  price  increases  in  those 
products  since  January  1973  are  costing 
constmiers  a  conservatively  estimated 
$35.5  billion  extra  a  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
breaking  down  the  price  increase  by 
product,  along  with  explanatory  notes, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  price 
increases  used  were  conservatively  esti- 
mated on  the  basis  of  reported  prices, 
basically  from  Piatt's  Oilgram.  Where 
price  ranges  were  indicated,  the  mid- 
points of  ranges  were  used. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  only  the 
gasoline  price  increase  is  a  retail  figure. 
The  others  are  refiner  or  terminal  prices. 
That  means  by  the  time  those  products 
reech  the  consumer,  final  price  increases, 
due  to  pyramiding,  could  be  even  higher. 

If  you  consider  the  added  costs  of  oil 
products  as  a  "$35.5  billion  energy  crisis 
tax"  which  does  not  do  much  to  increase 
Federal  tax  revenues,  then  a  price  roll- 
back offers  a  quick,  noninflationary  way 
to  put  some  additional  dollars  in  the 
hands  of  consimners. 

For  example,  a  rollback  to  May  15, 
1973,  prices  could  save  consumers  aroimd 
$9  billion  a  year.  I  will  vote  to  add  such  a 
rollback  provision  to  the  Standby  En- 
ergy Emergency  Authorities  Act. 

Let  me  add  that  I  also  favor  a  cut  in 
Individual  Federal  income  tax  bills  and 
closing  certain  tax  loopholes  to  increase 
Federal  revenues. 

The  obvious  place  to  start  would  be  the 
oil  depletion  allowance,  which  If  ended 
completely  would  pick  up  $2.5  billion  a 


year.  It  is  hard  to  su^ue  convincingly 
that  oil  companies  enjoying  very  high 
profits  need  that  depletion  allowance  to 
encourage  exploration. 

Further,  I  urge  prompt  congressional 
action  on  a  series  of  Democratic  initia- 
tives designed  to  assist  unemployed 
workers. 

These  items  include : 

Authorization  for  $500  million  in 
grants  to  States  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation payments  to  workers  who  lost 
jobs  because  of  the  energy  crisis; 

Increased  funds  for  public  service  em- 
ployment; and 

Increased  funds  for  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  summer  job  and  recreation 
programs. 

The  Senate  provided  a  total  of  $835 
million  for  public  employment  and  of 
$456  million  for  NYC  programs  in  a  sup- 
plemental money  bill  being  considered 
by  a  Senate-House  conference.  The  un- 
employment compensation  authorization 
is  included  in  the  energy  act. 

These  items  are  particularly  important 
to  Michigan  where  the  unemployment 
rate  remains  about  10  percent. 

Exhibit  1  follows: 

EzBiBrr  1 
COST  OF  OIL  PRICE  INCREASES,  JANUARY  1973  TO  APRIL  1974 


1973 

Estimated 

demand ' 

increase 

Added  cost 

Selected 

(thousand 

per 

to   buyers 

products  1 

barrels) 

barrel  > 

(billions) 

Motor  gaioljn* 

2, 435,  SOI 

$6.00 

$14.6 

Jet  fuel  (kerosene).. 

304.  US 

7.61 

2.3 

Oistillites 

1, 124. 30« 

6.72 

7.6 

Residual 

1,019.934 

8.00 

&2 

LPG 

409,116 

4.02 

1.7 

Lubricents 

59,037 

8.40 

.5 

Kerosene 

78,  919 

7.45 

.6 

Total 

35.5 

<  Products  shown  accounted  for  86  percent  of  1973  demand.  If 
oti>er  products  (e.|..  asphalt,  petrochemical  feedstocks,  etc.) 
rose  in  the  same  proportion,  ttie  total  would  eaceed  $40,000,- 
000.000. 

>  Bureau  of  Mines. 

>  Roughly,  but  conservatively,  estimated  from  prices  reported 
in  "Piatt's  Oilgram." 

NOTES  ON  PUCV  INCKKASXS 

The  price  Increases  used  were  conserva- 
tively estimated  on  the  basis  of  reported 
prices,  basically  In  Piatt's  Oilgram,  at  vari- 
ous points.  Where  price  ranges  were  shown, 
the  midpoints  of  the  ranges  were  used.  Note 
that  only  the  gasoline  price  Increase  la  re- 
tail— the  remainder  are  refiner  or  terminal 
prices.  The  latter  could  be  pyramided  con- 
siderably by  the  time  the  consumer  pays  for 
them. 

Gasoline  ($6.00  a  barrel) :  Based  on  an  In- 
crease of  14.3c/gal.,  excluding  taxes,  in  Platfs 
55-clty  average  for  major  brand  regular  from 
early  January  1973  to  "mld-AprU"  1974.  This 
understates  the  true  increase.  It  understates 
widespread  price  wars  at  the  earlier  date,  and 
it  does  not  include  price  increases  of  inde- 
pendent marketers,  which  i^pear  to  have 
been  generally  in  excess  of  20c/gal. 

Jet  fuel  (keroeene-type)  :  Price  increase  of 
18.125c/gal.  in  OtiJf  Coast  cargoes.  Jet  Grade 
kerosene,  from  Jan.  3,  1973-late  April. 

Dlstlllatee  (No.  2  diesel) :  Increase  esti- 
mated at  16c/gal.,  approximately  between 
the  midpoints  of  the  ranges  shown  for  Chi- 
cago, Gulf  Coast  cargoes.  Southeast  pipeline 
terminals.  Oklahoma  Group  3,  and  the  high 
of  the  ranges  for  New  York  harbor. 

Residual  fuel :  A  very  conservative  guess  at 
an  average.  Midpoints  of  Piatt's  ranges  in- 
creased $7.60  for  Gulf  Coast  Bunker  C  car- 
goes, $9.73  at  N.Y.  Harbor,  $10.12  mt  Chicago, 


and  $7-$10  at  East  Coast  terminals  from 
Florida  to  Maine. 

IiPO  (propane-butane) :  For  fuel  and 
petrochemical  use.  Contract  quotations  at 
various  points  vary  all  over  the  lot.  I've  taken 
lOc/gal.  as  a  conservative  guess,  even  though 
we  know  from  consumer  complaints  that  in- 
creases have  probably  been  In  the  range  of 
20c  or  more. 

Lubricants;  Based  on  approximate  20c/gal. 
Increases  reported  for  lube  stocks. 

Kerosene:  Based  on  17.7c/ gal.  Increase  in 
midpoints  of  ranges.  Gulf  Coast  cargo  prices. 


THRESHOLX)  TEST  BAN  IS  NOT  THE 
BEST  ANSWER 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
mixed  reactions  to  press  reports  that  fi- 
nally there  is  concerted  attention  by  both 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  and 
Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gromyko,  di- 
rected toward  conclusions  of  an  agree- 
ment on  limiting  nuclear  tests. 

As  the  chief  sponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 67,  which  urges  a  treaty  to  ban  all 
nuclear  tests,  I  want  to  commend  Secre- 
tary Kissinger  for  his  attention  to  an 
area  of  potential  agreement  on  arms  con- 
trol which  has  been  ignored  for  11  years. 

This  resolution  is  now  cosponsored  by 
some  36  Senators,  and  has  been  reported 
favorably  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

After  returning  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
I  smi  more  convinced  than  ever  that  the 
time  now  is  ripe  for  the  conclusion  of 
the  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty,  a 
treaty  banning  all  nuclear  tests. 

Unfortunately,  reports  from  Oeneva 
indicate  that  discussion  is  centering  on  a 
threshold  test  ban  treaty,  a  treaty  per- 
mitting continued  nuclear  testing  below 
a  certain  level  of  magnitude.  Of  course, 
I  will  welcome  any  real  progress  toward 
ending  the  nuclear  arms  race.  However, 
a  threshold  treaty  could  both  create  new 
problems  and  could  sacrifice  many  of  the 
benefits  that  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
would  offer. 

The  rationale  for  a  threshold  approach 
apparently  was  disclosed  by  Secretary  of 
Defense  Schlesinger,  in  testimony  before 
the  S^iate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
(HI  March  4,  1972.  He  stated  then: 

I  do  not  think  that  the  arguments  against 
a  comprehensive  treaty  relate  primarily  to 
strategic  forces.  One  has  to  get  into  the  issue 
of  to  what  degree  the  United  States  wishes 
to  Improve  its  tactical  nuclear  weapons.  The 
constraint  with  regard  to  strategic  weaponry 
would  probably  be  beneficial  to  both  sides. 

Since  most  strategic  weapons  tests  are 
high-yield  tests,  they  would  be  halted 
imder  a  threshold  ban;  however,  the  low 
yield  tests,  for  the  refinement  of  tactical 
weapons — testing  to  create  a  new  family 
of  mini-nukes — could  go  on. 

That  rationale  represents  a  step  back- 
ward from  the  commitment  this  Nation 
made — both  in  the  nonproliferation 
treaty  and  in  the  partial  test  ban  treaty 
concluded  by  President  Kennedy  in 
1963 — a  commitment  to  seek  a  halt  to  all 
nuclear  tests. 

It  also  raises  a  new  threat  of  an  arms 
race  at  the  level  of  tactical  nuclear 
weaponry,  a  race  whose  end  result  could 
be  to  blur  the  distinction  between  nu- 
clear and  nonnuclear  weapons.  Instead 
of  making  it  more  difficult  to  exercise 
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the  nuclear  option,  a  conscious  effort  to 
conclude  a  treaty  permitting  unlimited 
refinements  of  our  tactical  weapons 
could  make  them  easier  and  more  likely 
to  be  used.  The  administration  appar- 
ently is  gambling  that  conflicts  could 
be  fought  with  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
without  an  escalation  to  strategic  weap- 
ons. This  is  a  dangerous  roll  of  the  dice, 
in  which  the  outcome  could  affect  the 
future  of  all  nations.  Nor  are  we  without 
tactical  options  today.  We  have  deployed 
in  Europe  7,000  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
with  yields  In  the  range  of  a  kiloton  to 
a  thousand  kilotons  and  with  some  25 
different  designs.  Even  Secretary  Schle- 
singer has  stated  that  the  number  of 
tactical  weapons  can  be  reduced. 

Yet  In  some  quarters  of  the  adminis- 
tration, a  major  reason  offered  for  not 
moving  to  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty  appears  to  be  a  desire  to  permit 
the  perennial  development  of  more  mod- 
em tactical  nuclear  weapons. 

Thus,  I  challenge  the  validity  of  the 
rationale  for  choosing  a  threshold  teaty, 
and  I  further  argue  that  serious  addi- 
tional problems  are  presented. 

First,  it  is  all  too  likely  that  some  non- 
nuclear  nations  would  not  see  a  thresh- 
old treaty  as  sufficient  to  justify  their 
continuing  adherence  to  the  nonprolif- 
eration treaty,  which  comes  up  for  re- 
view next  year.  The  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  once  again  would  be 
stating  to  the  rest  of  the  world  the  con- 
ditions under  which  testing  is  to  be  con- 
tinued—conditions most  congenial  to  the 
weapons  developers  of  the  major  powers. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Pakistan  and 
Indian,  both  among  the  nuclear-capable 
nations  which  have  not  yet  ratified  the 
nonproliferation  treaty,  spoke  out  last 
August  on  the  occasion  of  the  lOth  an- 
niversary of  the  partial  test  ban  treaty. 
They  urged  fulfillment  of  that  treaty's 
pledge  that  its  signatories  would  seek  to 
"achieve  the  discontinuance  of  all  test 
explosions  of  nuclear  weapons  for  all 
time."  Clearly,  if  we  seek  to  encourage 
other  nations  to  join  the  nonprolifera- 
tion treaty,  the  suferpowers  cannot  go 
haflway  in  their  own  willingness  to  re- 
strain nuclear  weapons  development. 

Second,  the  threshold  ban,  which  pre- 
sumably would  depend  on  an  averaging 
of  seismic  readings  to  see  that  the  ex- 
plosion fell  under  the  permissible  level, 
would  be  most  difficult  to  monitor.  It 
could  produce  new  tensions  as  nations 
tested  up  to  the  limit  of  the  agreement. 

Finally,  as  long  as  some  nuclear  tests 
are  allowed,  nuclear  weapons  develop- 
ment will  continue  to  be  pressed  with 
full  vigor. 

The  Soviet  Union — whose  weapons 
testing  always  has  been  focused  on  war- 
heads with  greater  megatonnage  than 
our  own — might  view  a  threshold  treaty 
as  providing  fewer  restrictions  on  us 
than  on  them.  They  may,  therefore,  de- 
lay any  agreement  or  press  for  a  high 
threshold.  The  result  could  well  be  a 
threshold  set  Just  high  enough  to  permit 
virtually  unfettered  testing  by  either 
side. 

We  could  well  find  ourselves  repeat- 
ing the  history  of  the  aftennath  of  tbe 
partial  test  ban  treaty.  Instead  of  reduc- 


ing nuclear  testing  and  nuclear  weapons 
development,  the  rate  of  testing  actually 
went  up  in  the  years  following  the  treaty, 
as  the  superpowers  simply  shifted  their 
testing  underground.  While  it  virtually 
ended  atmospheric  testing  with  its  radio- 
active fallout,  it  did  not  place  real  re- 
strictions on  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  that 
come  with  a  threshold  test  ban  treaty, 
problems  which  we  do  not  face  with  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  treaty,  a  treaty 
that  I  believe  is  in  our  interests  and  in 
the  interest  of  all  peoples. 
•*  A  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  today 
can  be  negotiated,  with  far  greater  con- 
fidence in  our  ability  to  detect  violators 
without  onsite  inspections  than  our 
proposed  seven  onsite  inspections  would 
have  provided  over  a  decade  ago.  We 
have  upgraded  not  only  our  seismo- 
graphic  capabilities  but  also  our  aerial 
photography  through  the  use  of  satel- 
lites. 

Also,  we  have  the  precedent  of  the 
verification  procedure  established  imder 
the  ABM  treaty  and  Salt  I  on  which  to 
base  our  actions.  Finally,  with  regard  to 
verification,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  specifically  agreed 
to  cooperate  in  the  area  of  seismic  re- 
search and  development. 

While  I  would  accept  a  threshold 
treaty  that  would  make  real  progress  in 
halting  the  arms  race,  I  believe  all  of 
these  reasons  suggest  strongly  Uiat  the 
time  is  now  more  than  ripe  to  negotiate 
a  final  halt  to  testing.  Our  resolution 
urges  a  mutual  moratorium  by  both  na- 
tions while  we  imdertake  these  negotia- 
tions. I  hope  that  a  CTB  would  be  one 
product  of  the  forthcoming  summit 
talks — if  it  cannot  be  concluded  at  Ge- 
neva before  then.  And  I  urge  our  negotia- 
tors not  to  be  satisfified  with  a  threshold 
test  ban  treaty,  but  to  pursue  instead  a 
permanent  end  to  all  nuclear  testing. 

I  support  the  administration's  belated 
decision  to  explore  the  possibility  of  re- 
ftricting  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  as 
part  of  the  effort  to  limit  the  qualitative 
arms  race.  However,  I  believe  that  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  is  far  more  in 
our  interests. 

From  my  discussions  with  Soviet  lead- 
ers, I  believe  that  they  would  be  willing 
to  move  forward  in  this  area,  and  to 
Join  with  us  in  fulfilling  the  decade-old 
pledge  to  end  all  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons.  The  partial  test  ban  treaty 
sent  a  brief  shaft  of  light  Into  the  dark- 
ness, sending  a  vision  to  all  nations  of 
am  end  to  the  nuclear  arms  race.  It  is 
time  once  more  to  light  the  darkness,  to 
set  our  children  on  the  path  to  a  world 
free  of  the  threat  of  nuclear  destruction. 


today,  the  Senate  then  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  the  unfinished  business,  the 
education  bill,  and  that  Mr.  Haksen  be 
recognized  to  call  up  an  amendment  to 
the  education  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  the  tran^ction  of  routine  morning 
business  has  expired. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  TODAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  8.  3398,  the  veterans  blU, 


STANDBY  ENERGY  EMERGENCY 
AUTHORITIES  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  S.  3267,  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bUl  (S.  3267)  to  provide  standby  emer- 
gency authority  to  assure  that  the  essential 
energy  needs  of  the  United  States  are  met, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bUl. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  and,  in 
fact,  it  has  been  going  on  for  months, 
about  the  energy  crisis.  I  would  hke  to 
refer  to  a  talk  made  by  John  D.  Emerson, 
energy  economist  for  the  Chase  Manhat- 
tan Bank,  at  Kearney  State  College,  Mid- 
west Conference  on  World  Affairs,  on 
April  2  of  this  year: 

He  covered  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try's energy  problems  most  explicitly.  I 
think  that  his  remarlcs  will  be  invaluable 
to  our  analysis  of  just  what  has  taken 
place  in  this  country  and  what  we  might 
project  will  happen.  Mr.  Emerson  said: 

For  more  than  twenty  years  after  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  new  suppUes  of  oil  were 
created  throughout  the  world  at  a  faster  rate 
than  the  growth  in  the  consumption  of  oil. 
Because  of  surplus  capacity,  competition 
enabled  Increases  in  demand  in  the  market 
place  to  be  met  with  no  increase  in  price. 
This  was  a  very  comfortable  situation  for 
consumers.  Petroleum  product  prices  showed 
little  change  during  these  years  either  in  the 
U.S.  or  in  other  large  consiuning  areas.  In 
fact,  relative  to  other  consumer  items,  they 
actually  declined.  This  state  of  affairs  did 
not,  however,  meet  the  needs  of  producing 
countries. 

We  became  so  accustomed  to  cheap  energv 
that  when  it  ran  out,  we  were  caught  oST 
guard.  Habit  is  a  very  powerful  force,  and 
habit  led  many  people  to  believe  that  the 
standard  of  living  that  our  economy  bad  pro- 
vided was  enshrined  in  the  BUl  of  Rights. 
It  Is  not,  of  course.  To  a  large  extent,  con- 
suming nations  achieved  their  high  standard 
of  living  by  buying  commodities,  including 
oil,  very  cheaply  from  producing  countries. 
Instead  of  paying  the  producing  countries  a 
fair  price  for  their  oil,  we  imposed  Import 
quotas,  and  the  E^UIt^)eans  imposed  high 
taxes  to  protect  domestic  energy. 

These  conditions  have  now  changed.  And 
we  should  access  the  changes  soberly.  There 
is  no  cause  for  panic,  and  wild  accusa'lons, 
and  bunting  for  scapegoats.  Neither  should 
we  go  to  the  other  extren^e  and  pretend  that 
today's  energy  problems  are  Just  a  night- 
mare, and  when  we  wake  up,  all  wUl  be  well 
again. 

Today,  the  oil  producing  nations  have 
come  of  age.  They  are  no  longer  minors 
under  our  tutelage.  They  will  try  to  make 
decisiona  from  the  point  of  view  of  their 
best  interest  rather  than  ours.  Prom  time  to 
time,  they  will  make  mistakes,  Just  as  Wash- 
ington has  been  known  to  make  mistakes. 
We  must  give  up  the  Idea  that  we  have  a 
right  to  their  oil  as  well  as  to  our  own.  That 
Is  not  to  say  that  we  cannot  buy  some  foreign 
oil  and  Import  It  on  the  b«at  terms  avail- 
able. But  If  we  don't  like  the  terms,  then  w» 
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must  itt»k«  do  wlUi  whatCTcr  energy  we  c*n 
pnxluc*  tn  our  own  countJT — Project  Inde- 
penrtrnrw.  In  tmet. 

A  conference  such  as  this  one  provides  an 
exceHeut  opporttmlty  for  ns  to  examtne 
thoughtfully  what  has  happened  to  the  eoo- 
womlc  •ystam  tbat  tor  ao  many  ycajs  w«  took 
for  granted.  It  provtdea  an  opportxinlty  to 
consider  solutions  to  our  present  problems. 
In  looking  backwards  as  well  as  forwards,  we 
must  remontMr  tbat  linpartant  tbougb  the 
United  Stata*  Is,  tt  is  aUll  a  part  of  a  much 
larger  world.  And  what  goes  on  in  that  world 
has  helped  slxape  our  own  dart  toy  aad  will 
continue  to  <to  ao. 

In  the  years  Inunediately  foUowlnc  W^irid 
War  n,  the  United  States  vaa  sUU  a  net 
exporter  of  oU.  Surope  relied  mainly  on  coal 
for  Its  energy.  And  Japan's  energy  needs 
were  qntte  anaH.  TTjere  were  predictions  of 
shortage  tn  tboee  days  too.  But  with  the  lift- 
ing of  wartime  price  controls,  the  free  enter- 
prise system  went  to  work,  and  within  a  few 
years,  there  was  a  surplus  of  oil  both  In  the 
US.  and  overseas.  American  companies  were 
encouraged  by  the  SUte  Department  to 
tnvest  tn  the  Middle  East.  And  this  was  a 
wlae  poUey  sin««  it  gave  the  United  States 
**»ct  acoeH  to  the  large  reserves  In  that  part 
of  tbe  wiBld.  on  faTorable  terms. 

No  policy  is  good  tat  aU  time,  however.  By 
tbe  mtrtrilfl  fifties,  so  much  foreign  oU  was 
eaterlDC  th«  United  States  at  prices  far  be- 
low domestic  prices  that  the  domestic  Indus- 
try was  placed  In  Jeopardy.  In  those  days 
there  were  many  advocates  of  Importing 
dkcap  foreign  oO.  Had  Uietr  voices  been 
^^*««*«^  ^•w  would  hare  had  several  years  of 
'•T  tow  prices.  Domestic  production  would 
have  dropped  sharply,  and  our  dependence 
on  Imports  would  have  risen  very  rapidly. 
We  would  have  entered  this  present  crisis 
with  a  moribund  domestic  petroleum  Indus- 
try and  an  import  level  representing  60  to  70 
percent  of  ottr  needs.  Stich  a  situation  wonid 
have  been  far  worse  than  the  one  we  now 
tmcx.  It  wotild  have  been  most  explosive 
poittlcally. 

We  mlgtit  have  paid  the  prodncing  eoon- 
tries  more.  We  decided,  however,  on  an  oil 
import  control  program  instead.  The  pur- 
poee  of  this  program  was  to  share  the  growth 
of  demand  between  imports  and  domestic 
production.  Tbe  program  worked  reasonably 
weU.  except  that  the  ttireat  of  higher  im- 
ports was  trsed  to  prevent  domestic  prices 
from  rising.  It  kept  the  domestic  oil  produc- 
ing industry  aUve,  even  though  It  could  not 
be  descriljed  as  bursting  with  health.  The 
consumer  had  nothing  to  complain  alwnt. 
Competition  helped  to  keep  prices  down.  In 
thoee  days  prodnelng  country  governments 
received  less  than  one  dollar  a  barrel  for 
tiietr  oU.  OPEC  was  in  existence,  but  had 
not  yet  achieved  tbe  cohesiveness  necessary 
to  control  supply  and  therel)y  to  Influence 
price. 

The  free  enterprtse  system  has  for  years 
been  providing  the  people  of  this  country 
with  the  highest  standard  of  living  ever 
achieved  by  mankind,  and  energy  tias  been 
an  important  part  of  this  achievement.  But 
we  cotild  not  let  wen  alone.  In  our  desire  to 
M^e  better  at  even  lower  cost,  we  upset  the 
system. 

Twenty  years  ago  this  year,  we  acquiesced 
in  a  decision  to  allow  the  I»ederal  Power  Com- 
miMlon  to  control  the  wellhead  price  of  na- 
tural gas.  For  twenty  years  politics  Instead 
of  the  market  has  controlled  natural  gas 
prices.  OPBC  until  recently  was  unable  to 
eontrvl  supply  and  Influence  price.  But  for 
twenty  years,  the  I^ederal  Power  Commission 
coo  Ironed  price  and  Influenced  supply.  They 
Influenced  demand  too,  not  only  for  natural 
gas,  but  alao  for  other  sources  of  energy.  The 
low  controDed  price  of  natural  gas  stimulated 
demand,  but  Impaired  ttie  incentive  to  search 
for  new  reserves.  Because  of  ita  controlled 
price,  natural  gas  was  such  a  successful  com- 
petitor that  other  sources  of  energy — on  and 
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coal — ^wltJifdrew  from  many  of  the  aiarkets 
served  by  gas,  which  by  tbe  end  of  tbe  sixties, 
was  the  leading  industrial  fuel  across  tbe 
nation.  OU  refiners  spent  millions  of  dollars 
to  convert  tbeir  unsaleabte  foe!  oU  into 
prod\)cte  tfte  gasoHne.  tbat  did  not  eompete 
wtth  natural  gas.  Coal  mines  simply  closed 
down. 

This  was  not  wise  policy.  It  was  p<^ltlcal 
expediency.  A  few  voices,  crying  in  tbe  wil- 
derness, protested  that  tbe  distortions  cre- 
ated by  controlled  prices  would  cause  us  to 
run  out  of  gas.  Well,  we  have  not  actually  run 
cnX  of  gas,  but  we  reaclted  the  point  several 
years  ago  when  gas  supplies  could  not  be  ex- 
panded in  line  with  demand. 

Tlie  end  of  an  era  was  in  sight.  Domestic 
oU  production  peaked  at  about  the  same  time 
as  domestic  gas  production.  Tbe  coal  Indus- 
try was  beset  by  difficulties  as  a  result  of  the 
new  Mine  Safety  Iaw  and  the  Environmental 
movement,  and  was  in  no  position  to  expand. 
The  nuclear  electric  power  program  has  also 
been  stowed  down  by  environmental  chal- 
lenges. 

Wltliln  tbe  space  of  two  or  three  years,  the 
entire  growth  of  our  energy  supply,  wtilch 
used  to  rest  upon  the  broad  base  of  domestic 
oil,  gas.  and  coal,  has  become  dependent  upon 
Imported  oil.  Oil  imports  rose  from  22  ijer- 
cent  of  consumptlcHi  in  1970  to  35  percent  in 
1973.  "nils  happened  at  a  time  when  coin- 
cidentally  other  large  oil  users  around  the 
world  Increased  tbelr  demand  for  oil  to  the 
point  where  the  world  oil  supply/ demand 
balance,  which  for  so  long  bad  been  tilted  in 
favor  of  oil  consumers,  finally  swung  the 
other  way.  putting  the  producers  In  the  driv- 
er's seat. 

Boonomlc  conditions,  thus,  were  finally 
right  for  OPBC  to  make  its  moves.  Sporadic 
prtoe  increases  occurred  in  the  latter  part 
of  1970.  These  were  followed  by  general  price 
increases  tbat  were  agreed  in  Teheran  in 
early  1971.  A  year  Uter  the  Geneva  agree- 
ment protected  tbe  oil  producing  govern- 
ments against  devaluation  of  the  dollar. 
This  agreement  was  later  revised  to  make  it 
naore  eenaittve  to  cxurency  idiangeB.  All  of 
tbese  agreements  affected  tbe  posted  or  tax 
price  of  oU.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  market 
price,  which  was  tbe  economic  rather  tlian 
the  negotiated  price,  was  Increasing  even 
more  rapidly  than  the  posted  price.  In  other 
words,  from  1971  on.  the  price  of  oil  would 
have  risen  whether  OPEC  had  been  in  exist- 
ence or  not.  It  Is  fair  to  say  tliat  by  and 
large  unto  October  16,  1973,  tbe  price  of  oil 
was  an  economic  price. 

At  that  time,  and  as  a  direct  result  of  tbe 
Middle  'East  War,  oil  prices  became  political 
prices.  The  cutback  in  production  by  Arab 
nations  reduced  the  available  world  supply 
and  caused  the  price  to  skyrocket.  Because 
todays  foreign  oil  prices  are  political  prices, 
not  eoooocnic  prices,  they  are  unMkely  to 
last.  For  the  time  being,  however,  world  oil 
markets  are  chaotic.  No  one  should  expect, 
though,  that  foreign  oU  prices  will  go  back 
to  tbe  low  levels  of  the  good  old  days.  Unless 
they  are  distorted  by  price  controls,  domestic 
crude  on  prices  win  move  In  phase  with 
foreign  prices. 

And  so,  in  the  United  States  today,  we 
find  ourselves  In  a  period  of  transition.  This 
Is  an  uncomfortable  time  for  all  of  us.  The 
old  days  of  abundant  supplies  and  low  prices 
are  over.  The  future  Is  still  something  of  a 
question  mark. 

It  is  natural  enough  that  the  loss  of  a 
way  of  life  that  was  very  pleasant  should 
disturb  us.  Since  we  are  all  Tery  human,  it  Is 
natural  enough  that  tn  our  distress  we 
should  try  to  affix  blame  for  our  problems, 
while  we  encourage  our  politicians  to  try  to 
distort  eoonomlcs  to  preserve  the  old  ways 
for  us.  The  result  Is  that  most  discussions  of 
energy  generate  more  beat  tban  UcbL  It  U 
easy  to  write  cheap  rlietoric.  But  cheap 
rhetoric   and    preconceived    Ideas    will    not 


aeeun  the  future  Cor  us.  Let  us  examine  our 
pwhlsms  rtlspsaiinnetwly  and  plan  IntelU- 
gently  for  tbe  yaara  ahead.  Our  problems 
are  not  insoluble  by  any  wyti^Tn  They  will 
yield  to  time  and  money.  How  much  time 
and  how  much  raooey  depends  upon  the  way 
we  tackle  them. 

We  Aould  understand  quite  clearly  that 
solving  our  energy  problems  does  not  mean 
going  back  to  tbe  good  old  days  of  wasteful 
energy  use.  Those  days  are  gone.  If  not  for- 
ever, at  least  for  the  next  two  generations. 
Sometime  in  the  future,  we  may  hit  upon 
another  source  of  cheap  energy.  In  the 
meantime,  our  energy  problems  should  be 
tackled  from  both  ends.  We  must  economize 
in  our  use  of  energy,  and  we  must  plan  to 
increase  our  supplies  of  domestic  energy. 
Much  can  be  done  on  both  accounts. 

Relative  to  the  total  production  of  goods 
and  services,  we  use  25  percent  more  energy 
than  West  Germany  or  Japan.  Our  energy 
mput  per  dollar  of  Gross  National  Product 
is  25  percent  higlier.  The  difference  repre- 
sents far  greater  quantities  of  energy  going 
into  the  non-business  sector  in  tliis  coun- 
try. It  represents  our  uses  of  energy  to 
achieve  greater  oonvenlence.  And  it  is  in 
these  uses  that  we  need  to  make  economies. 
Let  us  start  with  gasoline.  Gasoline  is 
used  to  move  vehicles,  and  vehicles  are  used 
to  move  people  and  goods.  In  the  United 
States,  we  use  five  times  as  much  gaMdlne 
per  person  as  in  Germany  and  nearly  ten 
times  as  much  per  person  as  in  Japan. 
Granted  that  people  travel  longer  distances 
In  the  United  States,  the  disparity  between 
these  three  developed  nations  suggests  that 
economies  can  be  made.  And.  of  course,  they 
can.  We  can  continue  and  accelerate  the 
trend  to  smaller  cars.  We  can  slow  down  the 
proliferation  of  cars  by  making  it  more  ex- 
pensive to  own  atul  operate  second  and 
third  cars.  We  can  encourage  tbe  develop- 
ment of  more  public  transportation — not  a 
few  grandiose  schemes,  each  of  which  takes 
ten  years  to  aocompUsh,  but  a  substantial 
Increase  in  surface  transportation. 

I'he  supply/demand/ price  ntechaulsm  of 
the  market  place  wUl  help  us  accomplish 
substantial  savings  If  we  do  not  keep  try- 
ing to  thwart  it.  Gasoline  wiU  be  in  short 
supply  for  some  time,  and  this  should  lead 
to  higher  prices.  So  we  will  have  considerable 
incentive  to  economize. 

In  the  past  we  have  solved  problems  and 
bought  convenience  by  using  cheap  energy. 
In  the  future  we  wUl  have  to  find  other  so- 
lutions to  the  problems  and  do  without 
some  of  the  conveniences.  If  we  can  limit 
our  energy  growth  to  rates  far  lielow  the 
past,  a  large  part  of  tbe  problem  would  be 
solved. 

However,  let  us  not  underestimate  the 
difficulties  of  energy  conservation.  There 
tias  been  for  many  years  a  close  relationship 
between  the  input  of  energy  and  the  output 
cf  goods  and  services.  In  conserving  energy, 
therefore,  we  have  to  find  ways  that  will  not 
slow  down  otw  economic  growth.  Ottierwise, 
we  will  be  exchanging  energy  problems  for 
unemployment  problems.  In  the  technical 
sense,  only  at>out  balf  of  the  energy  Input 
to  our  economy  is  usefully  employed.  The 
proportion  varies  with  different  uses.  For 
example,  in  the  production  of  electricity, 
only  about  one-third  of  the  input  of  energy 
reappears  as  electricity.  The  rest  represents 
heat  lost  to  the  atmosphere.  For  many  years 
we  have  bMA  the  technology  to  recover 
much  of  this  waste  heat  and  put  it  to  work. 
Wiiat  was  lacking  was  the  incentive.  High 
energy  costs  will  give  us  that  Incentive. 
Although  oU  and  gas  space  heating  equip- 
ment is  very  efficient,  we  can  make  econo- 
mies In  this  field  by  much  closer  attention 
to  Insulation — that  is  to  retaining  the  heat 
once  we  iiave  produced  it.  Improving  tbe  ef- 
ficiency of  utUlaatlon  is  tho  most  Important 
aspect  of  our  energy  conservation  program. 
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and  It  ts  not  a  goal  that  can  be  achieved 
quickly.  But  Its  importance  can  l>e  gauged 
^om  the  fact  that  if  we  are  able  to  improve 
the  overall  efficiency  of  energy  utilization 
from  60  percent  to  60  percent  in  ten  years, 
this  would  reduce  the  rate  of  gross  energy 
input  from  6  percent  a  year  to  3  percent 
a  year  without  sacrificing  economic  growth. 
We  must  distinguish  between  improving 
the  efficiency  of  energy  use  and  eliminat- 
ing waste.  Waste  is  the  product  of  thought- 
lessness and  carelessness.  The  fear  of  short- 
age and  high  prices  wiU  do  much  to  elimi- 
nate waste.  Industry  will  inspect  Its  plant 
to  eliminate  leaky  valves.  Families  will  plan 
the  use  of  their  automobile  more  carefully 
to  avoid  unnecessary  trips.  The  economies  to 
l>e  made  by  eliminating  waste  are  more  of  a 
one  shot  deal  however.  They  should  result 
in  al>out  one  year  of  no  growth  in  energy 
Input,  but  obviously  their  impact  cannot 
\m  repeated  every  year. 

The  same  market  forces  that  should  lead 
us  to  economize  \n  the  use  of  energy  should 
also  encoiu-age  the  development  of  new 
energy  supplies.  Let  me  emptiaslze  again 
that  we  can  either  work  towards  the  at- 
tainment of  our  objectives,  or  we  can  work 
against  these  goals  by  clinging  to  the  past. 
Leg^islatlon  to  roll  back  prices  is  totally  at 
cross  purposes  with  Project  Independence. 
Our  new  energy  supplies  will  come  largely 
from  areas  and  processes  in  which  we  have 
little  experience — offshore  drilling  in  un- 
tried areas,  conversion  of  coal  to  liquids 
and  gas,  and  the  development  of  shale  are 
a  few  examples. 

These  will  be  high  risk,  capital  intensive 
operations.  Whether  or  not  they  flourish  de- 
pends upon  the  climate  for  investment  that 
is  created  in  this  country.  Private  capital 
must  be  induced  to  invest  in  these  opwra- 
tions  by  tbe  possibility  of  high  profits.  Please 
note  tbat  I  said  possibility,  not  guarantee. 

The  private  enterprise  system  is  a  profit 
and  loss  S3rstem.  If  an  operation  is  unsuccess- 
ful, it  is  a  private  loss,  not  a  public  loss  fi- 
nanced by  the  taxpayers. 

The  search  for  new  supplies  will  be  a  high 
risk  operation  in  the  early  stages.  As  we 
gain  more  experience  In  these  areas,  the  risks 
will  lessen,  investors  will  be  satisfied  with 
lower  rates  of  return,  and  prices  will  tend  to 
move  down.  But  all  this  is  a  long  way  in  the 
future,  and  it  wUl  take  a  great  deal  of 
money. 

This  is  perhaps  the  right  time  to  talk  about 
the  role  of  profits.  We  have  heard  a  great 
deal  recently  about  "windfall  profits,"  which 
is  Just  the  politicians  name  for  economic 
rent.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  economic 
rent  of  domestic  producers  has  been  increased 
suljstantially  as  a  result  of  the  actions  of  the 
cartel  of  foreign  producing  nations.  But  these 
"windfall  profits"  represent  the  funds  we 
need  to  finance  Project  Independence.  If  we 
legislate  them  away  through  price  controls, 
rollbacks,  or  higher  taxes,  our  chances  of 
funding  Project  Independence  become  much 
slimmer.  We  reaUy  must  decide  what  we 
want. 

What  is  the  situation  today?  Crude  oil 
prices  and  intrastate  gas  prices  are  high 
enough  to  provide  the  incentive  for  invest- 
ment in  the  search  for  and  development  of 
new  supplies.  And  the  industry  is  respond- 
ing. It  is  hampered  somewhat  by  the  straight 
Jacket  of  price  controls  which  create  short- 
ages of  things  the  industry  needs.  But  all 
over  the  country,  there  are  signs  of  increased 
activity.  High  tmnuses  are  being  paid  for  at- 
tractive acreage,  including  shale  oil  acreage. 
These  are  encouraging  signs.  But  we  must 
be  patient,  and  not  expect  reaults  in  a  few 
weeks.  The  age  of  transition  shotUd  be  meas- 
ured in  years.  We  can  hold  it  to  a  minimum, 
however,  by  closing  ranks  and  working  with 
Industry  rather  than  against  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  repeat 
that  statement: 


We  can  hcdd  it  to  a  minimum,  however, 
by  closing  ranks  and  working  with  industry 
rather  than  against  it. 

Energy  self-sufficiency  Is  not  an  easy  goal. 
But  I  believe  tluit  most  of  us  have  learned 
in  the  past  few  months  tbat  it  is  a  goal  worth 
working  and  sacrificing  for.  We  owe  it  to  our 
children  to  plan  for  tbelr  futiue  as  well  as 
our  today. 

Mr.  President,  this  talk  by  John  D. 
Emerson  Illustrates  better  than  any 
other  talk  I  have  heard  just  exactly 
where  we  stand  today,  why  we  are  in 
that  position,  and  what  we  should  do 
about  tomorrow.  I  hope,  as  we  discuss 
the  bill  under  consideration,  that  we  will 
look  carefully  into  the  need  for  this  in- 
cr?ased  exploration  poUcy. 

Yes,  we  want  conservation,  and  I  have 
brought  out,  certainly,  through  Mr. 
Emerson,  that  conservation  is  the  most 
immediate  way  of  helping  to  achieve  a 
balance.  But  conservation  alone  will  not 
solve  the  problem. 

We  must  have  Increased  production  of 
petroleum  products.  We  must  have  In- 
creased production  of  coal.  We  must  go 
into  shale  oil ;  we  must  go  into  coal  gasi- 
fication; we  must  go  into  solar  energy. 
Certainly  we  have  great  opportimity  in 
thit  field. 

We  must  do  more  to  expedite  leasing 
of  geothermal  resources  and  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  geothermal 
PHJwer. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  many  oppor- 
timities,  and  we  should  not  neglect  any 
of  them.  But  unless  we  allow  companies 
to  make  profits  so  that  they  can  under- 
take projects,  we  are  going  to  lose  many 
of  those  opportunities.  As  the  studies 
made  by  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
have  brought  out,  we  need  vast  amounts 
of  capital,  and  much  of  that  capital 
must  come  from  the  industry.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  they  need  $1,350,000,000,000. 
Chase  studies  have  also  indicated  that 
about  $650  billion  of  that  amount  must 
come  from  private  Industry. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  trust  that  the 
Members  of  this  body  will  carefully  ana- 
lyze exactly  what  is  involved  In  provid- 
ing the  energy  Americans  are  going  to 
require. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Wednes- 
day, May  8,  I  discussed  in  some  detail 
amendment  No.  1265.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici),  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Young),  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tukney)  , 
the  distinglshed  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  be 
made  cosponsors  of  that  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clei*  read  as  follows: 

On  page  118,  between  lines  21  and  22,  in- 
sert the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  108A.  Section  4  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(J)  (1)  Upon  a  finding  that  there  are  sig- 
nificant shortages  and  dislocations  in  the 
distribution  of  petrochemical  feedstocks  and 
petrochemicals,  the  Administrator  is  author- 
ized to  compel,  by  rule  or  order  on  a  na- 
tional, regional,  or  case -by -case  basis,  con- 
sistent with  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 


the  allocation  of  such  feedstocks  and  such 
petrochemicals  in  amounts  specified  in  (or 
determined  In  a  manner  prescribed  by)  such 
rule  or  order. 

"(2)  Any  rule  or  order  for  allocation  o* 
petrochemical  feedstocks  and  petrochemicals 
promulgated  or  Issued  under  this  act  or 
under  any  other  Federal  law  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  the  objectives  of  subsection  (b) 
and  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
shall  contribute  to  the — 

"(A)  preservation  of  an  economically 
sound  and  competitive  petrochemical  indus- 
try and  for  the  preservation  of  the  competi- 
tive viability  of  all  processors,  distributors, 
and  users  of  petrochemical  feedstocks  and 
petrochemicals;   and  further  the 

■•(B)  equitable  distribution  of  petrochem- 
ical feedstocks  and  petrochemicals  among 
all  regions  and  areas  of  the  United  States 
and  among  all  sectors  of  the  petrochemical 
Industry,  including  processors,  distributors, 
and  users  thereof. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  the  term  'petrochemical  feedstocks' 
means  petroleum  oils  and  natural  gas  liquids 
which  are  processed  or  otherwise  converted 
into  petrochemicals;  and 

"(B)  the  term  "petrochemicals'  means  de- 
rivatives of  petroleum  oils  and  natural  gas 
liquids  used  for  nonfuel  purposes.". 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  that 
merely  for  a  quick  review,  I  should  point 
out  that  the  amendment  is  permissive 
only;  it  is  not  mandatory.  It  is  different 
In  this  respect  from  the  bill  I  initially 
introducd  on  March  4,  1974,  concerning 
plastic  materials.  The  amendment  I  offer 
today  simply  authorizes  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
to  apply  the  rule  or  order  on  a  national, 
regional,  or  case-by -case  basis  of  alloca- 
tion. It  does  not  require  allocation;  it  is 
permissive.  It  does,  I  think,  fill  a  major, 
loophole  in  existing  authority. 

TOTAl.    AU.OCATION    DlfWCULT 

As  vast  and  complex  as  the  petro- 
chemical Industry  is,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  any  program  where  the  dis- 
tribution and  allocation  of  all  petro- 
chemicals and  their  feedstocks  could  be 
accomplished.  However,  when  we  stop  to 
consider  that  some  of  our  most  vital  in- 
dustries are  severely  siffected  by  the 
shortage  of  petrochemicals,  it  is  clear 
that  some  priorities  must  be  established 
and  that  action  needs  to  be  taken.  The 
dairy  industry',  the  fertilizer  industry,  the 
pharmaceutical  manufacturers  and  the 
producers  of  medical  devices  are  exam- 
ples of  those  that  should  imdoubtedly  be 
considered  for  a  priority  under  any  allo- 
cation program  which  might  affect  them. 

Other  industries  using  petrochemicals 
may  need  an  allocation  program  because 
of  the  extreme  economic  dislocations, 
financial  hardships,  £U3d  unemployment 
taking  place.  Plastic  processors  have 
been  especially  hard  hit  by  the  shortage 
and  should  receive  consideration  in  this 
regard.  The  Federal  Energy  Office  has 
released  an  estimate  that  the  shortage 
of  some  petrochemicals  may  exist  for 
several  years  to  come.  The  Administrator 
clearly  should  have  the  authority  to  act 
on  severe  problems  resulting  from  the 
inequitable  distribution  of  the  petro- 
chemicals as  well  as  take  steps  to  in- 
crease the  level  of  their  production. 
TLXTJBVLrrt  raoTDBD 

Although  this  amendment  Is  limited  In 
scope  to  those  materials  In  short  supply, 
it  also  provides  the  flexibility  for  the  Ad- 
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ministrator  to  redirect  his  allocation  ef- 
forts. The  particular  petrochemicals  in 
short  supply  undoubtedly  will  change. 
Some  currently  in  short  supply  may  l)e- 
eome  more  abandant  and  those  presently 
In  more  adeqtnte  supply  may  become 
scarcer.  Since  it  appears  unfeasible  to 
allocate  all  petrochemicals,  the  Adminis- 
trator has  the  discretionary  authority  to 
determine  where  allocation  is  most 
needed, 
-^r^^s^fpe  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
xratafr  win  use  this  authority  in  keeping 
with  the  basic  intent  to  expand  the  pro- 
duction of  petrochemicals.  Obviously,  the 
shortage  win  not  end  until  output  is  ex- 
panded. It  has  been  ealied  to  my  atten- 
tion that  uncertainty  about  Government 
action  has  had  an  inhibiting  effect  on 
indastry.  Industrial  managers  cannot  be 
expected  to  risk  multimflllon  dollar  in- 
veslanents  if  possible  Government  action 
threatens  to  deprive  them  of  a  fair  re- 
turn. So.  hopefully,  the  authority  pro- 
vided under  this  amendment  will  be  used 
to  reduce  disruptions,  not  aggravate 
them. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  has 
been  discussed  with  the  ranlcing  minority 
member  of  the  committee.  I  have  also 
discussed  it  briefly  with  the  chairman  of 
the  oommittee. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  objection 
to  the  amendment  in  its  present  ioaa. 
I  ask  the  distingxiished  Sena4»r  from 
Washington  if  the  committee  might  not 
accept  the  am^idment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tingtushed  Senator  from  Kansas  has  pin- 
pcrinted  a  very  difficult  and  complex  prob- 
ion.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
plex problems  m  have  had  to  face  In 
ctmnecticMi   with   the   energy   shortage. 


Petrochemicals  have  biecome  the  basic 
input  of  a  nimiber  of  major  industries, 
including  plastics,  synthetic  rubber,  tex- 
tile, and  chemicals.  Shortages  of  petro- 
chemical feedstocks  and  petrochemicals 
have  thus  had  an  impact  on  industries 
using  these  materisils — phonograph  rec- 
ords, packaging,  boat  b\iilding,  fiber- 
glass— the  list  is  almost  endless.  Petro- 
chemical-related industries  account  in 
all  for  $100  billion  in  commerce  each 
year. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  allocate  petro- 
chemical feedstocks  and  petrochemicals 
is  an  incredibly  complex  task.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  Congress  now  could  leg- 
islate an  equitable  allocation  progrsun  to 
cover  all  the  various  petrochemical-re- 
lated commodities.  Recognizing  this 
problem,  a  provision  was  included  in  the 
recently  enacted  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration Act  to  require  a  study  of  this 
problem.  \  would  hope  that  any  petro- 
chemical allocation  program  would  be 
held  in  abeyance  until  the  results  of  that 
study  are  available.  However,  since  the 
authority  provided  by  the  S«iator's 
amendment  is  discretionary  and  couW 
be  implemented  after  the  appropriate 
studies  are  made,  I  see  no  problem  in  ac- 
cepting it.  I  am,  therefore,  prepared  to 
vote. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 
for  offering  his  amendment.  ITie  petro- 
chemical industry  is  very  important  to 
our  country.  It  is  one  that  has  received  a 
great  deal  of  attention  In  recent  months 
regarding  the  problems  they  have  had 
in  supplies.  I  feel  that  the  amendment  is 
very  moch  in  order,  and  I  support  It. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  9  months  profits  in  the  oil  industry 


have  gone  up  beyond  any  oilman's 
wildest  dreams.  Oil  companies  around 
the  world  are  unintended  beneficiaries 
of  action  taken  by  the  Organisation  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Coimtries — 
OPEC — to  quadruple  their  oil  prices.  A 
Business  Week  industnrwide  composite 
shows  first  quarter  profits  increased  82 
percent  over  last  year's. 

Mr.  President,  figures  prepared  by  the 
Federal  Energy  Office  show  that  the 
average  price  of  domestic  crude  has  gone 
from  $3.90  in  August  1973  to  $7.19  this 
March.  As  a  consequence,  domestic  oil 
companies  will  at  least  receive  an  addi- 
tional annual  $12  billion  in  oil  revenues 
with  no  comparable  increase  in  costs. 
Profit  margins  on  foreign  crude  have 
also  increased,  "nie  higher  oil  prices  are 
of  special  concern  because  they  are  in 
large  measure  responsible  for  the  latest 
inflationary  pressures  on  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy. More  serious  yet,  the  higher  oil 
prices  will  continue  to  create  widespread 
dislocation  as  their  effects  percolate 
through  the  economy.  ITiere  are  many 
examples  of  this  and  they  include, 
among  many  others,  the  electric  utili- 
ties, the  airlines,  the  transportation  in- 
dustry, and  the  agricultural  sector. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  record  a  table 
of  flgin^s  from  Business  Week  of  May  11, 
1974,  which  are  representative  of  the  in- 
crease In  oil  company  profits  for  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  over  the  first  quar- 
ter of  last  year,  as  well  as  two  tables 
from  the  Oil  and  Gas  Journal  of  May  6. 
1974,  that  summarize  the  1973  financial 
data  of  42  U.S.  oil  companies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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17.8 
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26 
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6.96 

4.57 
-1.29 
4.02 
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2.42 
9.16 
6.52 
5.48 
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6.03 
2.88 
9.49 
L06 

11.79 
9.65 
4.77 
100 
1.20 
4.53 
1.39 
2.S8 
9.35 

11.46 
6.50 
2.93 
2.15 
2.85 
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1.88 
1.48 
5.56 
4.53 
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5.79 
2.99 
2.59 
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[Dollar  amounts  in  millions) 


14287 


Sales 


Prollb 


Martins 


Ratios 


Comptay 


Ctianie 

1st  from 

quarter  1973 

1974    (percent) 


10-rear  growth 


Change  1st  1st 

1st          from  quarter  quarter 

quarter           1973  1974  1973 

1974    (percent)  (percent)  (percent) 


ReL  ReL  Com. 

inv.  com.  P-E  eqy.  EPS  „,., 

cap.  eqy.  4  30    (percent)   (percent)    year  end 


Martlet  12 

value        months 
shares       earnings 
O/S  per 

share 


Sun  Oil                      J842.1  65  J90.8  85  10.8  9.7 

Tesore  fetrolwia  (3) „ 129.3  107  18.9  343  14.6  6.8 

Ttiaee 4,924.0  97  589.4  123  12.0  10.6 

Unioa  Oil  Ce.  •(  California. 987.1  56  73.0  SI  7.4  6  0 

United  Refining 62.8  162  1.7  155  2.7  2.8 

Industry  composite 46,451.5  76  1597.0  82  7.7  7.5          116 


11.4 

30.9 
16.3 
10.5 
15.5 


12.8 
38.7 
21.3 
12.3 
22.0 


1 

47 

9 

9 

25 


7 

56 

7 

6 

18 


}2, 104 

241 

7.987 

1,438 

33 


6.37 
4.06 
5.95 
6.71 
193 


17.3 


92,635 


6.16 


Source:  Business  Week,  May  II,  1974. 


HOW  27  LARGE  U.S.  COMPANIES  FARED  FINANCIALLY  LAST  YEAR 
(Dollar  amounts  in  millions] 


Net  profits  ■ 


Gross  operating 
revenue  * 


Percent  net 
profit  to 
gross 
operating 
revenue 


Rank  by  aasets 


1973       1972 


Percent 
change 


Percent 
1973    change    1973    1972 


Working  capital 

Percent 
1973    change 


Funds  from 
operations 

Percen. 
1S73    change 


Capital  and 
etpkiratory 
expenditures 


Percent 

return  on  Percent 

stock-  return  on 

holders  total 

equity  assets 


Total  assets 


Percent 
1973    change    1973    1972    1973    1972 


1973 


1972 


Percent 
change 


1.  Exxon $2,443 

2.  Texaco 1,292 

1  Mobil 849 

4.  Gulf 800 

5.  California  Standard  . .  844 
9.  Indiana  Standard 511 

7.  Tenneco 230 

8.  SheN 333 

9.  Atlantic  Ridiiield 270 

10.  Continental 243 

11.  Phillips.. 230 

12.  Sun 230 

11  Union 180 

14.  Cities  Service 136 

15.  Getty>... 135 

16.  Pwmnll  United 84 

17.  Ohio  Standard 74 

18.  Amerada  Hess 246 

19.  Marathon 129 

20.  AsWand" 95 

21.  Kerr-McGee 63 

22.  Skelly... 44 

21  Murphy 48 

24.  Superior 33 

25.  Louisiana  Land 70 

26.  American  Petrofina...  37 

27.  Clark 30 

ToW 9.669 


$1,532 

+59.5 

$25,724 

989 

+45.3 

11,407 

574 

+47.9 

10,160 

447 

+79.0 

8,417 

547 

+54.3 

7,762 

375 

+36.3 

5.416 

203 

+113 

1910 

260 

+211 

4.884 

193 

+39.9 

1983 

170 

+42.9 

4,224 

148 

+55.4 

2.990 

155 

+48.4 

2.286 

122 

+47.5 

2,552 

99 

+37.4 

2,035 

76 

+77.6 

1,601 

59 

+42.4 

1.059 

60 

+213 

1.482 

46 

+434.8 

1.896 

80 

+61.3 

1,578 

68 

+25.0 

2.053 

51 

+215 

728 

38 

+15.8 

580 

14 

+242.9 

499 

5 

+560.0 

152 

63 

+11.1 

180 

18 

+105.6 

448 

8 

+  275.0 

397 

+26.7 
+31.2 
+24.7 
+34.8 
+33.2 
+20.3 
+19.4 
+  19.8 
+19.9 
+212 
+19.0 
+19.2 
+21.6 

+9.3 
+14.0 
+19.4 

+15 
+42.1 
+215 
+15.3 

+7.1 
+  10.5 
+32.0 

+5.6 
+213 
+57.2 
+35.8 


17 
11.3 
14 

9.5 

10.9 

14 

5.9 

6.8 

6.8 

5.8 

7.7 

10.1 

7.1 

6.7 

14 

7.9 

10 

110 

12 

4.1 

17 

7.6 

16 

21.7 

319 

13 

7.6 


7.5 
10.2 
7.1 
7.2 
14 
13 
6.2 
6.4 
5.8 
10 
19 
11 
5.8 
5.3 
14 
17 
4.1 
15 
12 
19 
7.4 
7.2 
18 
16 
411 
6.3 
10 


{3.486 

1.723 

564 

1.514 

1,271 

775 

333 

752 

718 

483 

612 

357 

357 

277 

228 

91 

327 

417 

105 

298 

204 

91 

99 

43 

93 

72 

42 


+45.7 

+80.2 

-11.7 

+4.8 

+60.3 

+  115 

-18 

+12.6 

+514 

+44.6 

+17.7 

+77.6 

+13 

+14 

-14.0 

-43.5 

+11.6 

+112.8 

+151 1 

+7.1 

+10 

-219 

+47.8 

+513 

+93.8 

+315 

+61.5 


34,079 

1.926 

1.363 

1.560 

1,250 

971 

499 

785 

573 

554 

469 

463 

479 

305 

362 

189 

158 

354 

246 

177 

125 

136 

111 

53 

106 

57 

42 


+410 
+46.0 
+30.9 
+411 
+313 
+22.0 
+118 
+  17.3 
+  116 
+39.2 
+27.8 
+34.6 
+110 
+17.3 
+32.6 
+21.9 
+10 

+100.0 
+310 
+14.9 
-L6 
+113 
+917 
+29.3 
+17.8 
+62.9 

+1010 


32.235 

1.334 

1.334 

979 

1.217 

1,100 

392 

581 

500 

476 

329 

284 

391 

402 

437 

293 

193 

242 

169 

176 

113 

175 

118 

30 

79 

135 

15 


+12.7 

+11.8 

+  110 

+14.0 

+119 

+  119 

+116 

-1.7 

+37.4 

-11.7 

+24.2 

+12 

+24.5 

+514 

+60.1 

+125.4 

+516 

+70.4 

-12.0 

+410 

+48.7 

+7.3 

-7.8 

-13 

-219 

+440.0 

+114 


17.8 
112 
14.9 
14.4 
14.5 
12.4 
12.0 
10.7 

17 
114 
11.7 
11.9 
115 

19 

15 
113 

15 
3L8 
14.6 
115 
11.2 

7.4 
20.2 

10 
27.5 
114 
27.9 


12.5 
12.4 


11 
8 

10. 
9 

11. 
1 
6 

11 

12 

18 

7.6 

19 

12 

11.7 

16 

13 

111 

114 

1\0 

17 

7.6 

1.5 

214 

12.3 

111 


17 
15 
7.9 
7.9 
13 
7.3 
4.3 
12 
13 
16 
14 
18 
12 
11 
17 
4.2 
18 

12.8 
12 
19 
7.2 
15 
19 
4.9 

114 
12 

11.6 


7.1 
7.3 
1.2 
4.8 
18 
11 
4.1 
10 
4.2 
12 
4.5 


1 
4. 
4. 
3. 
3. 

13 
14 
13 
13 
13 
10 
25 
19 
115 
19 
4.1 


J21079 

11595 

11690 

11074 

1082 

7.018 

1427 

1381 

1109 

1693 

1607 

3.382 

2.909 

2.6C0 

2.355 

2.001 

V964 

1.922 

1,572 

1.437 

867 

803 

704 

960 

455 

451 

263 


321.558 

12,032 

1217 

1324 

1084 

1186 

4.838 

1172 

4.629 

1251- 

1270 

2,980 

2.696 

2.406 

2.182 

1.837 

1.802 

1.378 

1.514 

1,170 

807 

748 

568 

572 

406 

264 

206 


+113 

+110 

+110 

+8.0 

+12.3 

+114 

+  12.2 

-t-4.0 

+10.4 

+116 

+  10.3 

+115 

+7.9 

+116 

+7.9 

+19 

+10 

+39.5 

+18 

+111 

+7.4 

+7.4 

+219 

+114 

+12.1 

+718 

+27.7 


1300      +53.4    101403    +215      19      7.2    11332    +29.8    17.392    +34.2    11729    +21.2    14.2    110      7.9      18    121160    109.196      +12.8 


>  Excludes  nanracurring  paias  and  losses. 

'  Excludes  noneperating  income  and  excise  taxes. 

'  Getty  data  includes  interest  in  Skelly. 


«  Fiscal  year  esdad  SepL  30. 1973. 
Source:  Oil  and  Gas  Joamal.  May  1  1974. 


HOW  15  SMALL  COMPANIES  FARED 
Pollar  amounts  in  thousamls| 


Nelpivlits 


Compaay 


1973 


Percent 
1972     change 


Coree J34, 117 

Teaero 11874 

Mapeo.  Inc 11598 

Quaker  Slate 19,202 

General  CrodeOil 17,013 

Pioneer  Natural  Gas 12,397 

Crown  CentrtI  Pelrolewa  Corp...  8.441 

Helmench  &  Payne,  Inc 6,368 

Inexco  Oil  Co 5.  811 

Apco  Oil  Corp 1717 

WoodsCorp 5,190 

Barber  Oil  9  Gas  C« 3,221 

Western  Co  ol  North  America 2. 372 

Forest  Oil  Corp (1.037) 

White  Shield  Corp "  (2]  750) 

Total 155,534 


$3,113 

+9919 

11047 

+52.3 

U.065 

+50.0 

15. 207 

+213 

14,177 

+20.0 

1852 

+218 

1.317 

+540.9 

4.449 

+411 

4.519 

+216 

1186 

-7.6 

1891 

+314 

2.6a 

+21.6 

1.744 

+310 

771 

-234.5 

981 

-380.3 

94,967      +618 


Source:  Oil  and  Gas  Journal.  May  6, 1974. 

IMPACT  or  oil.  PUCES 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  for  sev- 
eral months  now,  oil  prices  have  been  ris- 
ing at  an  sOarming  rate:  since  October  of 
1973,  Imported  crude  oil  prices  have 
quadrupled,  imcontroUed  domestic  crude 


oil  has  tripled,  and  product  prices  in 
most  Instances  have  doubled.  In  them- 
selves, these  price  increases  would  have  a 
serious  impact  on  the  economy,  since 
petroleum  comprises  such  a  vital  com- 
modity in  all  sectors  of  an  industrial  so- 
ciety such  as  ours.  Price  rises  in  the  pe- 
troleum sector  have  bid  up  the  price  of 
alternative  fuels  and  electric  power.  The 
American  Public  Power  Association,  for 
example,  has  reported  that  the  electric 
power  generating  industry  has  experi- 
enced fuel  cost  increases  of  300  to  400 
percent,  resulting  In  electric  bills  three 
and  four  times  higher  than  a  year  ago. 
However,  perhaps  even  more  significant 
than  these  direct  price  increases,  is  the 
ripple  effect  that  will  be  felt  throughout 
the  economy,  in  all  industries  where  fossil 
fuels  are  used  directly  or  indirectly  as  an 
input  to  production. 

Hardest  hit  by  these  cost  Increases  will 
be  the  energy-Intensive  manufacturing 
industries,  which  unfortunately  tend  to 
be  our  most  basic  Industries,  as  indicated 
in  the  tables. 

An  example  of  the  extent  to  which 
these  fuel-related  price  increases  will  re- 


verl>erate  throughout  the  economy,  are 
the  recent  announcements  by  major 
metal  manufacturers  of  cost  increases  of 
more  than  20  percent  in  the  past  few 
months,  because  of  increased  fuel  prices 
and  electric  rates.  As  a  result,  the  price 
of  aluminum  has  jumped  more  than  25 
percent  a  pound  in  the  last  6  months, 
while  steel  prices  rose  9  percent  this  past 
month.  According  to  spokesmen  for  the 
steel  and  aluminum  industries,  as  well  as 
the  titanium  and  magnesium,  no  end  is 
in  sight  to  the  fuel-related  inflationary 
spiral  which  they  now  face. 

The  escalating  costs  of  these  basic  in- 
dustries are  being  reflected  in  consequent 
price  increases  to  their  immediate  indus- 
trial consumers,  such  as  the  automobile, 
aircraft,  and  aerospace  Industries,  who 
must  now  pay  more  for  both  fuel  and 
basic  metal  inputs.  These  intermediate 
consumers  have  experienced  cost  in- 
creases of  9  ta  25  percent  in  recent 
months. 

Consequently,  these  Industries  have 
also  announced  product  price  increases: 
automobile  price  increases  up  to  $200 
have  been  announced  by  two  of  Detroit's 
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big  three  auto  makers;  Congress  has 
been  told  to  expect  aerospace  cost  hikes 
up  to  16  percent  and  defense -related  cost 
overruns  up  to  36  percent. 

The  Cost  of  Living  Council  has  pro- 
jected that,  if  current  prices  persist, 
basic  industries  will  experience  fuel- 
related  cost  increases  as  high  as  43  per- 
cent in  1974.  Already,  in  March  1974,  the 
wholesale  oil  price  index  for  all  indus- 
trial commodities  rose  by  2.9  percent  of 
which  fully  one-fourth  was  directJy  at- 
tributable to  increased  fuel  prices.  By  the 
time  these  increases  have  been  passed  on 
through  the  economy,  through  secondary 
and  tertiary  levels  of  manufacturing,  and 
finally  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  they 
will  be  multiplied  by  several  orders  of 
magnitude.  Americans  will  be  paying 
more  not  only  for  metal  goods,  for  ma- 
chine-tooled goods,  and  for  petroleum- 
based  plastic  goods,  but  for  gasoline, 
heating  oU,  and  electricity,  and  even  na- 
tional defense. 

Disposable  consumer  income  will  be 
drastically  reduced.  The  noted  economist 
Walter  Heller  has  reported  that  in  1974. 
if  fuel  prices  remain  at  present  levels, 
the  inflation  rate  will  be  about  7.5  per- 
cent, virtually  all  of  which  will  be  re- 
lated to  fuel  price  increases. 

If  the  administration  is  serious  about 
curbing  inflation,  and  finding  a  way  out 
ot  the  recession  we  are  now  experiencing, 
one  of  the  first  places  to  start  is  by  curb- 
ing the  unwarranted  and  inflationary  in- 
creases in  prices  of  such  basic  commodi- 
ties as  petroleum  which,  if  left  un- 
checked, will  permeate  the  entire  econ- 
omy. Without  such  restraints,  all  other 
efforts  at  economic  stabilization  will  be 
futile. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  reports  and  articles  re- 
ferred to  in  my  remarks  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

<See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  B4r.  President,  I  would 
also  like  to  note  at  this  time,  that  a 
number  of  amoidments  proposed  for  this 
bill  deal  with  amendments  to  the  Alloca- 
tiOTi  Act.  This  is  neither  the  appropriate 
time  nor  context  in  which  to  deal  with 
this  complex  problem.  The  Interior  Com- 
mittee has  begun  oversight  hearings  on 
the  AllocatitMi  Act  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining needed  amendmoits.  I  would 
therefore  respectfully  suggest  that  Sen- 
ators with  sunendments  dealing  with 
changes  in  the  allocation  program  with- 
hold those  amendments  and  submit  them 
to  the  committee  for  proper  and  timely 
consideration. 

ExaiBiT  1 
Ameucan  Public  Pownt  Association. 

Woihington.  D.C.,  January  31, 1974. 
Mr.  Dick  Okcndt. 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dkak  Dick  :  In  oonnectlon  with  your  hear- 
ings oa  S.  2886  to  control  eecalatlng  oil 
prices,  I  thought  you  might  find  of  Interest 
the  encloeed  results  of  s  survey  of  APPA 
members.  The  surrey  shows  that  price  In- 
creases to  local  puWlc  power  systems  for  re- 
sidual fuel  oU  have  axoounted  to  as  much  as 
300%  to  400  7o  during  the  past  12  months. 
rot  distillate  fuels,  the  Increases  have  been 
as  much  as  260%  since  January.  1873.  8om» 


price    Increases    over   Just    the    past    three 
months  have  been  more  than  160%. 
Sincerely, 

l&uit  hobakt. 

Remakks  bt  Alex  Raoin,  Oenxral  Manager, 
AuxaiCAtt  Ptbuc  Poweb  Association, 
Washington,  D.C,  at  Consumes  Assembly, 
Statleb  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C, 
Januart  25,  1974 

To  an  audience  which  has  been  incon- 
venienced by  gasoline  shortages  and  had  Its 
pockets  picked  by  exorbitant  prices,  it  is  not 
pleasant  to  be  the  purveyor  of  more  bad 
news.  I  regret,  however,  that  I  must  warn  you 
that  mc»«  bad  news  seems  to  be  well  on  the 
way.  The  news  is  that  what  has  already  hap- 
pened with  regard  to  oil  is  beginning  to  hap- 
pen in  coal. 

I  make  this  prediction  on  the  basis  of  a 
survey  which  our  organization  has  Just  com- 
pleted of  the  consumer  owned  electric  utili- 
ties which  are  members  of  the  American 
Public  Power  Association. 

Skyrocketing  oil  prices  will  drive  up  elec- 
tric rates  unmercifully  in  those  areas  where 
utilities  are  heavUy  dependent  upon  oil  as  a 
source  of  fuel.  Electric  consumers  are  only 
now  beginning  to  feel  the  severe  Impact 
which  these  high  oH  prices  will  have  on  elec- 
tric rates. 

tTnfortunately,  coal  price  Increases  will 
have  a  much  more  pervasive  effect  on  electric 
rates.  That  Is  because  only  about  15%  of  the 
Nation's  electricity  is  generated  from  oU. 
whereas  coal  is  the  source  of  fuel  for  about 
44%  of  the  Nation's  electricity.  In  view  of 
the  pleadings  by  government  officials  to  elec- 
tric utiUtles  to  switch  from  oil  to  coal  wher- 
ever possible,  coal  is  likely  to  provide  an  ever 
greater  share,  proportionately,  of  electric 
utilities'  fuel  supply. 

Before  I  recount  what  appear  to  be  rather 
dismal  short-term  prospects  for  coal  avail- 
ability and  price,  I  believe  It  would  provide  a 
useful  backdrop  for  our  discussions  to  indi- 
cate what  the  local  publicly  owned  utilities 
have  reported  as  to  their  oil  situation.  I  know 
you  are  becoming  accustomed  to  bearing 
scare  stories  about  the  price  of  oil,  but  here 
are  a  few  more  facts  that  indicate  just  how 
sharply  oil  prices  have  been  raised  during  the 
past  year. 

A  recent  survey  of  APPA  members  showed 
that  price  Increases  for  residual  fuel  o*l  have 
amounted  to  as  much  as  300%  to  400%,  dur- 
ing the  past  twelve  months.  For  distillate 
fuels,  the  Increases  have  been  as  much  as 
260%  since  January  1973.  Some  price  in- 
creases over  Just  the  past  three  months  have 
been  more  than  150%. 

Federal  government  officials  have  re- 
peatedly claimed  that  their  hands  are  tied  In 
attempting  to  control  oil  prices,  because  the 
Federal  government  has  no  control  over 
prices  of  foreign  oil.  However,  the  enormotis 
price  Increases  being  reported  by  our  member 
utilities  are  not  Just  from  coastal  utilities 
which  traditionally  depend  on  Imported  fuel. 
Many  of  these  reports  come  from  utilities  in 
Minnesota,  Missouri.  Iowa,  Nebraska  and 
Kansas  which  are  being  supplied  by  domestic 
fuels. 

Keeping  in  mind  what  has  been  happening 
to  oil  supplies  and  prices,  now  listen  to  a  few 
reports  on  the  coal  situation  from  the  con- 
sumer owned  municipal  electronic  utilities: 
From  Iowa — ".  .  .  unless  conditions 
change,  I  would  fully  expect  to  see  coal  aUo- 
cations  for  1976.  ...  We  have  recently  been 
attempting  to  line  up  oiu  coal  supply  for  the 
next  three  years,  but  have  found  only  one 
coal  company  who  wlU  give  us  a  three  year 
contract.  Some  of  the  companies  say  they 
have  no  coal  available  and  this  Includes  low 
sulfur  western  coal.  We  have  been  able  to  get 
a  tentative  commitment  for  next  year  but 
not  on  the  basis  of  a  contract,  and  no  one 
will  give  us  a  firm  price  but  rather  they  say 


the  price  will  be  subject  to  negotiation  at  the 
time  of  shipment." 

From  South  Carolina — "Production  and 
availability  of  coal  was  off  In  December 
1973  due  to  holidays,  bad  weather,  car  short- 
ages, roof  bolt  shortages,  and  a  lack  of  dlesel 
fuel  and  ammonia  nitrate.  We  scheduled 
delivery  for  a  total  of  142,000  tons  and  re- 
ceived 103.000  tons  for  a  short-fall  of  39,000 
tons.  Needless  to  say,  our  stockpiles  are 
down.  Uncontracted  coal  is  presently  being 
'auctioned  off'  on  a  day  to  day  or  week  by 
week  basis  and  we  feel  that  all  utUities  ara 
actively  bidding  for  the  avaUable  'spot' 
coal.  The  fuel  oil  shortage  and  conversion 
of  oil  to  coal  by  industries  and  utilities  is 
greatly  aggravating  an  already  'festered'  sit- 
uation." 

From  Kansas — A  major  municipal  electric 
utility  reported  that  its  only  firm  coal  con- 
tract was  for  100,000  tons  per  year  ship- 
ment, but  that  the  supplier  notified  the 
utility  a  month  ago  that  it  was  exercising 
a  clause  in  its  contract  and  would  be  can- 
celling it  in  60  days.  "We  found  that  the 
reason  for  this  notification  was  to  obtain  a 
higher  price  for  the  coal.  We  since  have  ne- 
gotiated a  three-year  contract  which  In- 
creased the  beise  price  for  coal  by  approxi- 
mately 82 r  per  ton.  We  also  had  to  agree  to 
remove  the  penalty  clause  in  the  contract 
for  Btu  content  of  co«a  below  the  nominal 
12,500  Btu  per  pound.  Our  main  worry  as  far 
as  the  future  is  concerned  is  the  availability 
of  coal  since  we  have  to  buy  most  of  our 
coal  on  the  spot  market . . .  We  sent  inquiries 
out  to  19  or  20  coal  companies,  and  as  of 
today  have  received  no  quotations  for  coal." 

From  Ohio — "In  1972  we  had  approximate- 
ly 15  sources  of  spot  purchase  coal,  6  in  1973 
and  1  as  of  this  date  for  1974.  Our  Increases, 
although  significant,  are  minor  compared  to 
some  quotes  we  have  received.  For  example, 
a  Kentucky  coal  we  purchased  in  March 
1973  for  $7.35  mine  price  was  quoted  at  $18.50 
mine  price  on  1/2/74.  Another  Kentucky  coal 
we  bought  in  1972  for  »6.00  mine  was  quoted 
at  (10.00  in  November  1973  and  $18.00  on 
1/10/74.  Neither  of  these  sources  have  any 
coal  available  at  these  prices,  due  to  recent 
commitments  to  eastern  utilities.  The  story 
is  similar  with  our  previous  Ohio  sources; 
prices  doubled,  no  reserves  available." 

From  a  Wisconsin  utility  which  had  jtist 
received  a  small  coal  price  Increase  and 
which  was  anticipating  another  Increase  "at 
any  time":  "There  seems  to  be  a  pattern 
which  has  repeated  itself  over  the  years;  Just 
prior  to  a  price  Increase  in  coal,  shipments 
fall  well  short  of  our  requirements  so  that 
our  stockpile  is  depleted  to  a  near-panic 
level.  At  that  point,  coal  shipments  are  re- 
sumed or  exceed  oui  dally  'burn'  with  an  at- 
tendant substantial  Increase  in  price.  This 
situation  occurred  in  1970,  again  in  late  1972, 
and  again  in  the  summer  of  1973  Just  prior 
to  the  new  contract  date  of  October."  The 
utility  said  it  feared  that  increased  pressure 
on  coal  suppliers  will  make  it  increasingly 
difficult  for  small  generating  utUities  to  ob- 
tain adequate  supplies  and  "some  kind  of 
allocation  program  for  coal  may  be  needed 
to  prevent  this  from  happening." 

From  a  Michigan  utility  which  reported 
steady  coal  price  increases  In  1973,  and  an 
expected  Increase  again  in  January,  1974: 
"One  supplier,  about  20%  of  our  require- 
ments, is  trying  to  cancel  contract.  It  Is  felt 
by  us  that  this  is  based  on  higher  prices 
prevalent  in  open  market." 

The  Nation's  largest  single  utility  user  of 
coal — the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has 
also  reported  problems  in  obtaining  sufficient 
coal  supplies.  TVA  had  not  yet  reached  the 
precarious  situation  In  which  It  found  itself 
several  years  ago,  when  coal  supplies  at  some 
major  steam  plants  were  down  to  three  to 
five  days.  But  TVA,  which  normally  has  about 
&  90  days'  supply  on  hand  at  this  time  of  the 
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year,  foimd  that  Its  coal  atocks  were  dwin- 
dling, and  were  down  to  about  60  days  at 
full  burn.  Prices  also  were  rising  rapidly. 

Our  survey  is  not  the  only  Indication  of 
danger  signals  In  coal  availability  and  price. 
A  little-noticed  report  presented  on  January 
16  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  Execu- 
tive Advisory  Committee  by  Paul  D.  Mar- 
tlnka,  chairman  of  the  Technical  Advisory 
Committee  on  fuels  availability  of  the  FPC 
National  Power  Survey  also  sounded  warn- 
ings. Mr.  Martinka.  who  is  Vice  President — 
Coal  Supply,  of  the  American  Electric  Power 
Service  Corp.,  estimated  that  1974  coal  pro- 
duction would  fall  14-million  to  SO-mlllion 
tons  short  of  the  amount  needed  to  meet 
the  Federal  Energy  Office's  projected  conver- 
sion of  46  power  plants  frcm  oil  to  coal. 
Mr.  Martinka  also  reported  on  some  of  the 
factors  which  inhibit  the  expansion  of  coal 
production. 

Among  the  factors  he  cited  are  the  present 
high  cost  of  capital,  the  high  risk  of  rapid 
obsolescence.  State  and  local  restrictions  on 
mining  and  the  delays  In  the  securing  of 
mining  permits. 

He  said  that  coal  producers  face  shortages 
of  essential  materials  such  as  dlesel  fuel,  am- 
monium nitrate  for  explosives,  roof  bolts, 
mine  structxiral  material,  earth-moving 
machinery  and  conveying  equipment.  There 
Is  also  an  acute  shortage  of  labor  to  man  the 
mines. 

"Coal  produced  In  the  western  states  Is  of 
limited  benefit  for  generating  plants  in  the 
east  because  the  relatively  low  heating  value 
of  a  large  part  of  such  coal  makes  It  unac- 
ceptable for  use  in  tliese  plants,  and  there  is 
a  very  difficult  transportation  problem,"  be 
continued.  "Long  distance  transportation 
ties  up  railroad  cars  and  river  barges,  which 
are  presently  in  short  supply,  for  longer 
periods  of  time.  Some  of  the  respondents  to 
our  survey  pointed  out  that  movements  of 
export  coal  have  the  same  effect." 

Although  one  can  appreciate  the  many 
serious  problems  besetting  the  coal  industry. 
It  is  my  personal  belief — shared  by  a  num- 
ber of  others — that  there  is  another  factor 
which  accounts  in  large  part  for  the  very 
sharp  escalation  that  seems  to  be  in  prospect 
for  coal  prices.  That  factor  Is  the  increasing 
degree  of  ownership  of  coal  production  (and 
especially  reserves)  by  the  oil  industry,  and 
the  expectation  by  the  oil  companies  that 
return  on  coal  Investment  should  equal  that 
of  oU.  With  prices  for  oil  skyrocketing.  Is  It 
little  wonder  that  the  oil  companies  are  like- 
wise pushing  up  coal  prices?  The  goal  of  the 
oil  ("energy")  companies  seems  to  be  to 
obtain  the  same  price  for  a  Btu,  or  unit  of 
energy,  whether  it  Is  produced'  from  coal, 
oil,  uranium,  natural  gas,  shale  or  other 
sources  of  energy  which  are  gradually  com- 
ing under  the  control  of  the  energy  com- 
panies. 

If  coal  prices  follow  the  recent  trend  In  oil 
prices,  we  already  have  clear  Indication  of 
how  much  consumers  are  likely  to  be  soaked. 
The  Federal  government  Is  by  no  means 
powerless  to  act  in  the  face  of  a  fuel  situa- 
tion which  holds  such  dangerous  con- 
sequences for  the  future  of  our  Nation.  The 
problem  thus  far  has  been  that  Jack  the  Rip- 
off  has  been  running  wild  and  governmental 
police  are  doing  nothing  about  It.  Here  are 
a  few  steps  that  should  be  taken: 

1.  Effective  price  controls  must  be  Imposed 
Immediately.  Thus  far,  price  controls  have 
been  a  farce — as  witness  the  record  profits 
of  the  oil  companies  and  the  skyrocketing 
prices  for  oil  and  oil  products.  We  must  have 
effective  price  controls  on  fuels,  and  we  must 
have  such  controls  this  wlner.  A  "freeze"  on 
current  prices  would  be  a  fraud — prices  have 
already  been  run-up  to  extortlonal  levels  and. 
If  allowed  to  stand,  they  threaten  to  generate 
seriously  disruptive  price  ripples  throtigh- 
out  the  economy.  Fuels  prices  must  be  rolled 
back  to  lonla  juatlfled  by  reasonable  ooats. 


If  the  Federal  Energy  Office  doesn't  believe 
that  it  already  has  the  power  to  take  this 
action,  then  It  should  lose  no  time  in  re- 
questing such  authority  from  Congress. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  need 
for  immediate  action  on  price  controls  on 
fuels.  High  fuels  prices  have  an  inflationary 
effect  on  the  entire  economy.  Moreover,  the 
blow  falls  hardest  on  low  Income  people,  be- 
cause the  cost  of  energy  Is  proportionately 
greater  for  thc«e  having  low  incomes  than 
It  is  for  the  more  affluent. 

In  view  of  the  seriousness  of  the  fuels  price 
prob'.em,  it  is  disappointing,  to  put  it  mUdly. 
that  the  President's  energy  message  earlier 
thi5  week  did  net  address  Itself  to  this  ques- 
tion. 

2.  Consumers  must  have  bett-^r  acce.'5s  to 
better  data  regarding  our  energy  situation. 
The  only  lasting  protection  for  consumers  is 
better  information.  The  government  has  an 
obligation  to  dig  up  the  facts  and  make  them 
known.  This  Includes  such  Information  as 
the  complete  details  of  corporate  ownership, 
corporato  interrelationships,  fuel  reserve 
ownership,  and  detailed  production  cost  In- 
formation. This  kind  of  information  could 
help  us  get  on  with  ths  long  overdue  Job  of 
applying  the  anti-trust  laws  to  energy  com- 
panies, and  stopping  further  con:»ntratlon 
of  ownership  control  of  the  nation's  natural 
resources. 

3.  One  of  the  most  promising  long-term 
solutions  to  the  problem  of  assuring  a  c:m- 
petitlve  energy  Industry  is  a  proposal  by  a 
ifumber  of  Senators  and  Congressmen  to  es- 
tablish a  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Corporation  (I 
would  prefer  d  Federal  Fuels  Corporation — 
why  exclude  coal?) . 

The  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Corporation  Act 
would  establish  a  Federally-owned  corpora- 
tion, similar  to  TVA,  with  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  discovering  and  developing  oil  and 
ga"  deposits  on  publicly  held  lands.  The  larg- 
est share  of  undeveloped  domcsti:"  oil  and  gas 
reserves  Is  beneath  Federal  lands,  so  the  Fed- 
eral government  has  ready  access  to  these 
resources. 

There  are  four  essential  purposes  to  be 
achieved  by  the  establlshm?nt  of  such  a  Fed- 
eral corporation.  First,  the  corporation  would 
develop  publicly  owned  oil  and  gas  resources 
with  the  aim  cf  meeting  national  eneiyv 
needs  rather  than  maximizing  private  profit. 
Second,  it  would  develop  public  resources  in 
ways  calculated  to  stimulate  maximum  eco- 
nomic competition  In  all  facets  of  the  pe- 
troleum business.  Third,  and  very  Important, 
it  would  provide  the  public  and  the  govern- 
ment with  knowledge  of  the  actual  cost  of 
production  data  which  would  serve  as  an 
Invaluable  guide  to  public  policy.  Fourth,  the 
corporation  would  produce  additional  fuel 
supplies  so  as  to  alleviate  shortages. 

I  believe  that  the  "yardsUck"  competition 
which  could  be  provided  by  such  a  federal 
fuels  corporation,  and  the  direct  access  to 
data  which  it  would  provide  the  public  and 
the  government,  would  serve  as  a  tremen- 
dous competitive  spur  to  private  energy  pro- 
ducers. The  establishment  of  such  a  corpo- 
ration would  not  mean  the  nationalization  of 
the  petroleum  Industry:  far  from  it.  The 
Federal  corporation  would  act  to  resuscitate 
competition  and  could  obviate  the  need  for 
detailed  government  controls. 

Experience  in  the  electric  industry,  where 
publicly  and  privately  owned  electric  utili- 
ties have  been  operating  side  by  side  since 
the  beginning  of  central  station  electric  serv- 
ice, provides  a  clear  example  of  the  benefits 
to  be  obtained  from  the  institutional  com- 
petition that  would  be  provided  by  a  Fed- 
eral fuels  corporation. 

4.  Pedena  tax  laws  relating  to  oil  must  be 
drastically  overhauled.  Among  the  many 
other  reforms  that  are  needed  Is  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  foreign  tax  credit,  whereby  oil 
companies  are  permitted  to  deduct  from 
their  Federal  income  taxes,  on  a  doUar-for- 


dollar  basis,  royalties  that  they  pay  to  for- 
eign governments.  This  device,  among  other 
things,  tends  to  distort  the  earnings  of  the 
oil  companies. 

5.  And  finally,  the  Federal  government 
should  take  positive  action  to  break  up 
monopoly  control  In  the  energy  industry  and 
ventlLite  the  atmosphere  by  the  fresh  air  cf 
competition — competition  not  only  between 
diverse  private  owners,  but  also  from  a  Fed- 
eral fuels  corporation. 

Having  concern  for  fuels  prices  and  calling 
for  e-Tective  action  in  controlling  runaway 
prices  is  consistent  with  the  history  of  c:r.^ 
sumer  owned  public  power.  Prom  the  begin- 
ning, our  segment  of  the  industry  has  at- 
tempted to  provide  energy  at  as  low  a  cost 
as  possible.  In  times  past,  en?rgy  mjy  have 
been  priced  too  low  to  cover  all  of  the  social 
costs  associated  with  production.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  prices  have  net  covered  those  costs, 
they  should  be  increared.  But  the  impact  cf 
energy  is  too  important  to  society  for  us  to 
sit  back  and  let  prices  rise  to  unconscionable 
levels.  To  do  so  would  not  only  harm  our 
consumers — to  whom  we  owe  our  primary 
alleslance:  exorbitant  prices  also  threaten 
the  very  existence  cf  some  local  public  power 
STstsms.  The  demi-^e  of  these  consumer 
o.vned  utilities  wovld  only  tend  to  Increase 
monopolr  crntrol  in  the  energy  Industr.-, 
and  would  brlcg  with  it  the  many  ills  ihit 
fl:w  frcm  such  a  monopoly. 

E.xamples  or  Fuel  Price  and  Sutplt 
Problems  of  Eu:ctbic  tJTiLrrT  Mem- 
bers OF  TtiE  American  Public  Power 
Association 

los  angelas  department  or  water 
and  power 
Prices  paid  for  low-sulnhur.  residual  fuel 
oil  have  steadily  Increased  during  the  past 
year  with  a  sharp  increase  during  the  last 
three  months,  largely  due  to  spot  purchases 
of  foreign  oil.  The  weighted  average  deliv- 
ered price  for  low-sulphur  oil  purchases  for 
February  1974  delivery  is  $16.96  per  bar- 
rel. Tills  price  represents  a  108  "^r  Increase 
over  the  weighted  average  price  paid  in 
December  1973.  a  200 ''r  increase  over  the 
weighted  average  price  paid  In  June  1973, 
and  a  256  T^i  Increase  over  the  weighted  aver- 
age price  of  January  1973. 

JACKSONVILLE,    FLA. 

The  Jacksonville  Electric  Authority  pur- 
chases both  residual  oil  and  distillate  cU. 
One  year  ago  No.  2  oU  was  purchased  for 
11.72<  per  gallon,  and  three  months  ago 
the  price  was  15.82<  per  gallon.  Spot  pur- 
chases during  the  past  three  months  have 
been  made  at  prices  of  24*',  29e  and 
42*  per  gallon.  The  42*  per  gallon  price  re  - 
resents  an  Increase  of  258%  over  the  price 
of  one  year  ago,  and  an  Increase  of  165'. 
over  the  price  of  Just  three  months  ago.  The 
January  1974  price  for  No.  6  residual  o;I 
with  a  stilphur  content  of  l.B'ri  has  been  as 
high  as  $12.52  per  barrel,  or  365%  hieber 
than  the  $2.69  per  barrel  price  of  Sept. 
1973. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA    PUBLIC    SERVICE    AUTHORrTT 

The  average  delivered  price  of  coal  was 
$15.60  per  ton  In  December  1973,  or  26', 
higher  than  In  June  1973  and  32'^  higher 
than  one  year  earlier  in  December  1972.  This 
average  price  includes  both  contract  and 
soot  market  coal  purchases.  The  average  de- 
livered price  of  spot  market  coal  onlv  dur- 
ing December  1973  was  $17.62  per  ton. 
SCPSA  has  had  spot  market  coal  offered  dur- 
ing the  first  weeks  of  January  1974  at  prices 
as  high  as  $36.00  per  ton  f.o.b.  mine  and 
with  no  guarantee  of  quality  or  quantity — 
an  increase  of  over  250%  since  Dec.  1972. 

JAMXSTOWN,    N.T. 

The  Jamestown  Board  of  Public  UtUities 
purchaaes  about  76%  erf  its  coal  require- 
ments from  tTitnx^  in  Pennsylvania.  The  de- 
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Ilvered  price  for  tbls  PennsylTanta  coal  for 
the  week  ended  January  7,  1974,  was  $19.89 
per  ton,  a  13%  Increase  over  the  highest 
December  1073  price  of  $17.61,  and  a  69% 
increase  over  the  January  1973  price  of  $12.49 
per  ton.  While  the  price  has  been  rising  the 
quality  of  the  coal  declined.  It  Is  believed 
that  Uie  east  coast  utilities  which  are  re- 
converting back  to  coal  are  contributing  to 
the  pressure  for  rising  prices  as  well  as  cre- 
ating a  serioxis  shortage  of  railroad  hopper 
cars. 

MXICPHJS,    TENN. 

The  Memphis  Light,  Oas  and  Water  Divi- 
sion Is  concerned  about  gasoline  supplies 
with  which  to  fuel  its  construction  and 
service  vehicles.  The  allocation  regulations 
Indicate  that  the  utUity  is  entitled  to  100% 
of  its  1972  base  period  supply  volume,  but 
the  base  period  supplier  Is  offering  only  80% 
of  that  volume.  The  utility  will  run  out  of 
gasoline  sometime  In  February  should  it  be 
restricted  to  the  80%  flgvure.  The  utility  has 
sought  relief  from  the  State  fuels  allocation 
office  in  accordance  with  the  regulations, 
but  the  State  office  states  that  It  is  not 
equipped  to  deal  with  the  problem.  Other 
publicly-owned  utilities,  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  are  concerned  about  the  adequacy  of 
gasoline  allocation  procedures. 

ARIZONA 

Salt  River  Project,  No.  2  oil  and  residual 
oU:  Have  experienced  extreme  difficulty  in 
securing  distillate  fuel  not  previously  under 
contract.  Residual  oil  Is  available,  but  not  in 
reqxiired  quantities  from  normal  California 
supply  area.  Salt  River  Project  Is  now  pur- 
chasing residual  from  areas  as  far  away  as 
Texas.  Oklahoma,  and  Wyoming.  Between 
1/1/73  and  1/1/74  price  of  distillate  fuel  pur- 
chased from  Standard  Oil  Company  has  in- 
creased by  55%  to  $7.10  per  bbl.  P.O.B.  re- 
finery; price  from  Powerlne  Oil  Company  has 
Increased  by  19%  to  $5.138/ bbl.  Atlantic 
Richfield,  108%  to  $10.120/bbl.;  MacMUUn 
Ring-Free,  81%  to  $8.170/bbl.;  Edglngton 
OU  Co.,  by  21%  to  $5.59e/bbl.  and  Douglas 
OU  Company,  by  about  6%  to  $5.40/bbl.  The 
low  price  for  a  spot  purchase  of  residual  oil 
in  October  1973  was  $4.50/bbl.  and  the  high 
price  thus  far  in  January  1974  has  been 
$10.54/bbl. 

AUKANSAS 

Conway,  diesel  oil :  Conway  runs  Its  gener- 
ating plant  only  for  peaking  during  the 
summer  months.  In  October  1972  paid 
13  97<'/gaI.  for  diesel.  In  June  of  1973  it  cost 
20.55?  gal.,  and  if  we  were  to  buy  today  It 
would  coot  28.5?/gal. 

CAUrOBNIA 

Los  Angeles,  residual  fuel  oil:  Weighted 
average  price  of  low-sulphur  oil  (0.5%  sul- 
phur) purchases  for  February  1974  delivery 
Is  $16.96/bbl.  This  Is  a  108%  increase  over 
the  weighted  average  price  for  December 
1973,  a  200%  increase  over  the  price  for  June 
1973,  and  a  256%  increase  over  the  weighted 
average  price  lot  January  1973. 

Pasadena,  residual:  Unable  to  locate  low 
sulphur  oU  which  they  are  required  to  bum 
\mder  the  regulations  of  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol District.  Have  contract  for  high  sulphur 
residual  oil  at  $6.20  per  bbl.  but  haven't 
received  a  variance  which  allow  them  to  bum 
It.  Have  been  quoted  prices  of  up  to  $28.00 
per  bbl.  for  low  sulphur  residual  by  various 
"brokers",  but  all  such  ofTers  have  proved  to 
be  bogus:  the  oil  was  such  that  couldn't  be 
bumed,  or  delivery  logistics  cotild  not  be 
arranged.  Neighboring  utUity,  Los  Angeles 
Dept.  of  Water  and  Power  has  paid  as  much 
•»  $25.00  per  bbl.  for  low  sulphur  oil;  If 
Pasadena  must  pay  that  much  they  will  have 
to  increase  electric  rates  aa  much  as  100%. 

Burbank,  residual  and  Jet  fuel :  Top  quoted 
prices  for  re^dual  have  Increased  by  350% 
froni  January  1973  to  January  1974;  during 
same  period  quoted  prices  for  Jet  fuel  have 
IncrcMed  by  233%.  During  the  first  week  of 


1974  all  OfTers  of  residual  fuel  have  been  in 
excess  of  $20  per  l>bl.  FOB  Los  Angeles  har- 
bor. Prices  quoted  to  Burbank : 

Residual — Dollars  per  barrel 
January  1973,  4  to  6. 
July  1973,  6  to  8. 
December  1973, 14  to  27. 

Jet  fuel — Cents  per  gallon 
January  1973,  9  to  16. 
July  1973.  16  to  20. 
December  1973,  20  to  60. 

COLORADO 

Trinidad.  No.  2  diesel:  Due  to  curtailment 
of  natiual  gas  supplies,  have  been  burning 
more  fuel  oil — deliveries  have  been  adequate. 
Price  has  Increased  63%  during  the  period 
January  1973  to  January  1974.  Price  per  gal- 
lon has  Increased  as  follows:  1/1/73 — 12.49c, 
9/1/73— i4.40c,  11/1/73— 16.90c,  11/9/73— 
17.40c,  1/1/74 — 20.40. 

La  Junta,  natural  gas  and  No.  2  diesel: 
Rely  primarily  on  natural  gas  to  Ore  internal 
combustion  engine,  with  No.  2  as  alternate 
fuel.  Proposed  contract  for  1974  Increases 
natural  gas  price  by  36^.  Diesel  fuel  price 
has  Increased  by  100%  in  past  year. 

Lamar,  No.  2  diesel:  Natural  gas  is  primary 
fuel  and  No.  2  diesel  is  alternate  fuel.  Haven't 
experienced  any  long-term  difficulty  in  buy- 
ing gas  but  expect  to  in  future.  In  January 
1974  the  delivered  price  paid  for  No.  2  diesel 
fuel  was  28.6  cents  per  gaUon,  or  86%  more 
than  highest  price  paid  in  January  1973,  and 
47%  more  than  the  price  in  October  1973. 
coNNEcncmr 

Norwich,  No.  2:  Price  increased  from  13.36 
cents  per  gallon  in  January  1973  to  23.50 
cents  per  gallon  in  January  1974,  an  Increase 
of  76'"..  Prom  October  1973  to  January  1974 
the  price  increased  by  31  %  . 

Wallingford,  coal :  Under  EPA  requirements 
Wallingford  is  charged  with  burning  the  low- 
est sulphur  coal  available.  Able  to  acquire 
only  500  tons  per  week  which  Just  meets 
needs.  Delivered  cost  of  coal  from  Toms 
Creek,  Virginia  was  $28.49  in  January  1974, 
up  7.5%  from  December  1973  and  18%  from 
June  1973.  Cost  of  coal  from  PlkevlUe,  Ken- 
tucky was  $23.18  in  January  1973.  The  cost 
of  coal  from  Virginia  delivered  in  January 
1974  was  23%  higher  the  cost  of  the  Ken- 
tucky coal  delivered  one  year  earlier. 

IXORIOA 

Oainesvllle.  residual  and  No.  2:  Unable  to 
attract  bids  on  low  sulphur  No.  6  and  con- 
cerned over  allocation  of  No.  2.  (attachment 
misplaced ) 

Jacksonville,  residual  and  No.  2:  One  year 
ago  No.  2  was  purchased  for  11.72  cents  per 
gallon;  three  months  ago  it  was  15.82  cents; 
spot  purchases  during  the  past  three  months 
have  been  made  at  prices  of  24  cents,  29 
cents,  and  42  cents  per  gallon.  The  42  cents 
per  gallon  price  represents  an  Increase  of 
269%  over  the  price  of  one  year  ago,  and  an 
increase  of  166%  over  the  price  of  Just  three 
months  ago.  For  No.  6  with  a  sulphur  c<»- 
tent  of  1.8%  the  January  1974  price  has  been 
as  high  as  $12.52  per  bbl.  or  366%  higher 
than  the  $2.69  per  bbl.  price  of  one  year  ago 
and  77%  higher  than  the  price  of  about  $7.07 
per  bbl.  of  three  months  ago. 

Lakeland,  residual  and  No.  2:  Have  con- 
tract for  No.  6  with  a  celling  price  at  $3.80 
per  bbl.   which   was  reached   in  September 

1973.  The  contract  expires  on  February   14, 

1974.  Current  price  without  celling  would  be 
$6.90  per  bbl.  If  Lakeland  must  pay  the  $6.90 
price  it  will  mean  an  Increase  of  66%.  Lake- 
land uses  approximately  1,600,000  gallons  of 
No.  2  oil  per  year.  In  January  1073  they  paid 
11.2  cents  per  gaUon,  in  August  1973  the 
price  rose  to  13.01  cents  per  gallon,  and  on 
November  1973  to  14.46  cents  per  gallon.  The 
January  1,  1974  price  is  16.96  cents  per  gal- 
lon, an  Increase  of  42%  over  the  price  of  one 
year  ago,  and  of  23%  over  the  price  of  Aug^ut 
1079. 


Klssimmee,  diesel  oU:  Average  cost  of 
diesel  fuel  oil  In  December  1073  was 
$20.71  </gal.,  an  Increase  of  about  7%  over 
the  average  cost  in  July  1073,  and  an  increase 
of  about  64%  over  the  price  of  January  1973. 

Tallahassee,  residual  oil  and  No.  2  diesel: 
Delivered  cost  of  residual  oil  in  January  1974 
was  $6.14/bbl.  or  68%  more  than  the  average 
price  In  August  1973,  and  77%  higher  than 
the  one  year  earlier  price  of  $3.47/bbl.  paid 
in  January  1973. 

New  Smyrna  Beach,  residual  and  No.  2: 
Price  of  No.  2  oil  in  January  1973  was  14.13< 
per  gallon,  it  increased  to  18.02^  per  gallon 
In  June  1973,  to  20.52^  per  gallon  in  Novem- 
ber 1973  and  to  21.65  cents  per  gallon  by 
December  31,  1973.  The  December  1973  price 
was  6%  higher  than  the  November  price 
and  53%  higher  than  the  January  1073  price. 
Prices  paid  for  No.  6  oU  in  1073  were:  7/6/ 
73 — 10.81  cents  per  gaUon;  8/6/73 — 11.31 
cents:  0/12/73 — 11.66  cents;  10/6/73 — 12.22 
cents;  11/14/73 — 15.02  cento;  and  11/28/73 — 
16.47  cento.  The  11/2/73  price  was  62% 
higher  than  the  7/6/73  prloe. 

mAHo 

Donners   Perry,   diesel   oil:    January   1974 
price  was  29.2«/gal.  up  from  the  September 
1973  price  of  l9«'/gal.  by  64%  and  from  the 
April  1973  price  of  16.48</gal.  by  89%. 
nxjKou 

Carlyle,  diesel  oil  and  coal:  Price  of  diesel 
fuel  oil  one  year  ago  was  11.226</gal.,  two 
months  ago  it  was  18.8</gal.,  and  in  January 
1074  it  was  28.8</gal.,  or  167%  higher  than 
the  one  year  earlier  price.  One  year  ago  coal 
was  $7.85/ton  at  the  mine,  six  months  ago 
It  was  $8.76/ton,  three  months  ago  $0.60/ton. 
and  In  January  1074  the  coal  price  rose  to 
$0.00/ton,  or  26%  higher  than  the  January 
1973  price. 

Rochelle,  coal  and  No.  2  oil:  Coal  prices 
(FOB  mine)  have  increased  by  10%  from  the 
1/1/73  price  of  $8.25  per  ton  to  the  1/1/74 
price  of  $9.10  per  ton.  The  price  of  No.  2  oil 
has  Increased  by  62%  from  1/1/73  to  1/1/74, 
and  by  26%  between  7/1/73  and  1/1/74.  The 
1/1/74  price  was  $18.57*  per  gal.  and  the 
1/1/73  price  was  12.20<  per  gallon. 

Rantoul,  No.  2  oil:  No  problem  of  avall- 
ability  so  far.  January  1074  price  of  20.62* 
per  gallon  is  37%  higher  than  the  December 
1073  price  of  15.02<,  61%  higher  than  the 
July  1973  price  of  12.72*.  and  78%  higher 
than  January  1973  price  of  11.62<  per  gallon. 

IOWA 

Montezuma,  No.  2  oil:  1973  fuel  contract 
was  at  12.36<  per  gallon.  A  new  contract  was 
signed  in  December  1973  at  a  price  of  16.40* 
per  gallon  with  an  ad  clause.  The  adder  was 
used  to  raise  the  price  of  18.60*  on  12/8/73 
and  to  22.80*  on  12/31/73.  The  December  31 
price  was  39%  higher  than  the  December  1 
price  and  was  86%  higher  than  the  1073  con- 
tract price. 

New  Hampton,  No.  2  oil:  December  31,  1073 
price  of  26.20*  per  gallon  was  34%  higher 
than  the  November  30  price  of  18.80*,  62% 
higher  than  the  November  7  price  of  16.60*, 
and  105%  higher  than  the  July  31, 1973  price 
of  12.27<  per  gallon. 

Cedeir  Falls,  coal,  natural  gas  and  No.  2  oil : 
Fuel  availability  good  for  1974  due  to  ade- 
quate stocks  on  hand.  Present  coal  price  of 
$15.91  per  ton  Is  16%  higher  than  $13.74 
price  of  six  months  ago,  and  16.6%  higher 
than  $13.66  price  of  one  year  ago.  Having 
trouble  attracting  bids  for  new  three  year 
coal  contract — concerned  about  future  sup- 
ply. Oas  price  of  60*,'MCF  Is  up  16%  over 
43*/MCF  price  of  one  year  ago.  Anticipate 
severe  curtailment  of  natural  gas  supply.  No. 
2  oil  price  currently  26* /gal.  and  Increase  of 
37%  over  six  months  ago  and  of  136%  over 
the  ll*/gal.  price  of  one  year  ago. 

Spencer,  No.  2  oU:  January  1974  price  of 
30.02l*/gal.  is  36%  higher  than  December 
1073  price,  72%  higher  than  the  July  1073 
price,  and  161%  higher  than  the  January 
1073  price  of  12.33*/gal. 
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Osage,  No.  2  oU:  Price  from  Standard  Oil 
has  risen  from  12.58*/gal.  In  October  1073 
to  26.78*/gal.  by  January  3,  1074,  an  increase 
of  105%.  Osage  cannot  generate  power  at  this 
price  and  finds  it  cheaper  to  purchase  power 
from  Dairyland  Coop. 

EsthervlUe,  No.  2  oil :  Supply  has  been  ade- 
quate but  price  has  risen  from  11.64*/gal. 
In  January  1073  to  19.39r/gal.  In  November 
1973  and  to  32.2*/gal.  on  January  10,  1074. 
The  increase  since  November  has  been  66% 
and  since  one  year  ago  has  been  177%. 

Waverly,  No.  2  diesel  oil:  January  1074 
price  from  25.68*/gal.  to  29.75<'/gal.  up  94- 
126 'o  from  December  1973  price  of  13.23*/gal. 

KANSAS 

Belleville,  natural  gas  and  No.  2  diesel  fuel : 
Price  for  No.  2  was  14.84<'/gal.  In  October  1073 
but  had  Increased  10%  to  17.64('/gal.  by  No- 
vember 30,  1073.  Natural  gas  price  increased 
by  21%  In  one  year's  time  to  current  price  of 
33.38*/mcf. 

Chanute,  No.  6,  No.  2,  and  natural  gas: 
Ijocal  refinery  continues  to  supply  No.  6  and 
No.  2  oil  and  keep  storage  tanks  topped  off. 
Natural  gas  was  100%  cxu-tailed  for  first  two 
weeks  of  year  but  has  now  been  restored  to 
100%  of  need.  Price  of  natural  gas  Increased 
by  46%  from  December  1973  price  of  31*/mcf 
to  January  1974  price  of  46*/mcf.  No.  6  oil 
price  Increased  125%  from  July  1973  price 
of  12* /gal.  to  current  January  1074  price  of 
27*/gal.  No.  2  oil  price  increase  from  ll^/gal. 
in  December  1072  to  30.75* /gal.  in  December 
1073  and  to  34.5*/gal.  In  January  1074,  an 
Increase  of  04%  from  July  1973  to  Janu- 
ary 1074. 

Erie.  No.  2  oil:  Current  price  Is  27.6*/gal. 
or  28%  more  than  the  price  thirty  days  ago 
when  it  was  21.5*/gal.,  and  132%  more  than 
the  price  of  one  year  ago  which  was  11.86*/ 
gal. 

Hugoton,  No.  2  oil:  Have  had  to  buy  fuel 
from  available  sources  to  keep  adequate  sup- 
ply on  hand.  January  1073  price  was  11.61*/ 
gal.;  It  rose  to  nc/gal.  by  July  1073  and  to 
10.6* /gal.  by  January  1074.  Have  also  paid 
as  much  as  23.0*  for  small  supplemental 
purchases.  Supplier  has  notified  that  new 
price  will  be  29.5* /gal.  The  20.6*  price  rep- 
resento  and  Increase  of  61  %  over  the  January 
1, 1074  price,  an  Increase  of  74%  of  the  July  1, 
1073  price,  and  an  Increase  of  156%  over  the 
price  of  January  1,  1973. 

McPherson,  No.  2  oU  and  residual  oil:  Pur- 
chase No.  2  for  from  18.46  to  21.60  cento  per 
gallon^-estimatod  cost  for  next  year's  needs 
is  60  cento  per  gallon,  or  from  126  to  179 
percent  higher.  Price  of  No.  6  oil  from  local 
refinery  was  8  to  12  cento  per  gallon  prior 
to  January  1,  1974 — as  of  January  1,  1974 
the  price  was  Increased  to  19  cento  a  gallon, 
»  68  to  138  percent  increase.  Not  all  of 
utility's  1,000,000  gallon  needs  are  available 
from  local  refinery  so  have  been  obliged  to 
purchase  from  other  Midwest  refineries  at 
prices  ranging  from  24.9  cento  a  gallon  to 
28  cento  a  gallon. 

Kansas  City,  coal  and  No.  2 :  Use  No.  2  for 
boiler  light-up  only  (about  2,000  gallons  per 
month)  but  price  has  gone  from  12.3  cento 
a  gallon  in  January  1973  to  19.6  cento  in  June 
1073,  and  23.0  cento  In  December  1073 — an  in- 
crease of  04  percent  over  the  year.  Have  been 
offered  No.  2  at  a  price  of  66  cento  a  gallon 
but  did  not  purchase.  January  1073  delivered 
price  of  coal  ranged  from  $8.76  a  ton  to 
$11.14  a  ton.  This  rose  by  16  percent  at  the 
low  end  and  24  percent  at  the  high  end,  to 
a  range  of  $10.16  a  ton  to  $13.80  a  ton  In  De- 
cember 1073.  Coal  storage  is  cixrrently  at  60- 
70  days'  supply  but  have  been  notified  by 
only  contract  supplier  (Peabody)  that  con- 
tract will  be  terminated  in  60  days  in  order 
to  increase  price.  New  contract  has  now  been 
negotiated  at  an  Increase  In  the  base  price  of 
82  cento  per  ton  and  removal  of  the  penalty 
clause  for  low  Btu  coal. 

Herrlngton,  No.  2  oU:  Price  of  No.  a  WM 
18  cento  a  gallon,  at  beginning  of  1973,  In- 


creased to  23.6  cento  a  gfallon  December  1, 

1073  and  again  to  30.6  cento  a  gallon  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1074.  January  to  January  increase 
was  69  percent,  December  1973  to  January 

1074  Increase  was  30  percent.  Supply  no  prob- 
lem so  long  as  asking  price  is  met. 

KENTUCKY 

Owensboro,  coal  and  No.  2  oil:  No  price 
with  price  or  supply  of  coal.  Price  is  firm  for 
another  12  months  of  a  three-year  contract. 
No.  2  oil  is  used  for  start-up  and  flame  stab- 
ilization of  265  MW  coal  unit.  January  1074 
price  of  10.07  cento  a  gallon  represento  an 
increase  of  46  cento  over  the  June  1073  price 
of  13.00  cents  a  gallon,  and  an  Increase  of 
60  percent  over  the  one  year  earlier  price  of 
11.95  cento  a  gallon. 

LOUISIANA 

I^afayette,  No.  2  fuel  oil:  December  1972 
prices  ranged  from  11.050  cento  a  gallon 
to  15.9  cento  a  gallon,  for  piirchases  from 
three  vendors.  Purchases  from  two  vendors 
during  June,  July  and  August  ranged  from 
11.05  cento  a  gallon  to  20.1  cento  a  gallon 
and  December  1973  purchases  from  three 
different  vendors  ranged  in  price  from  20.49 
cento  a  gallon  to  30.6  cento  a  gallon. 

Ruston,  No.  2  oil:  Oil  is  supplementarj* 
fuel  to  natural  gas.  Diiring  the  past  twelve 
months  price  rose  by  50  percent  from  11.6 
cpnte  a  gallon  to  17.5  cents  a  gallon. 

MARYLAND 

Easton,  No.  2  oil:  The  January  1974  price 
of  27  cento  a  gallon  is  up  34  i>ercent  from 
the  December  1973  price  of  20.1  cento  a  gal- 
lon, is  59  percent  higher  than  the  17  cento 
a  gallon  price  of  October  4,  1973,  and  is  111 
percent  higher  than  the  price  paid  In  Jan- 
uary 1973  of  12.8  cento  a  gallon. 

MASSACmjSETTS 

Braintree,  residual  fuel  oil:  January  1974 
price  of  $17.80  per  bbl.  is  142%  higher  than 
the  11/8/73  price  of  $7.37  per  bbl.,  242% 
higher  than  the  10/1/73  price  of  $5.21  per 
bbl.,  and  330%  higher  than  the  Jiine  1973 
price  of  $4.14  per  bbl.  Oil  received  so  far  is 
1%  sulphur  but  have  been  notified  that  in 
future  it  will  be  2.4%  sulphur — at  the  nearly 
$18.00  per  bbl.  price. 

Hudson,  No.  2  oil:  January  1974  price  of 
23.18c/gal.  U  25%  higher  than  the  Decem- 
ber 1973  price  of  19.065c/gal.,  40%  higher 
than  the  November  1973  price  of  16.9866c/ 
gal.,  and  101%  higher  than  the  August  1973 
price  of  11. 8485c/ gal. 

MICHIGAN 

Sturgls,  No.  2  oil:  Allocation  has  been  ade- 
quate. January  1974  price  is  10.76c/gal.,  11% 
more  than  the  December  1973  price  of  17.76c. 
18%  more  than  the  November  1973  price  of 
16.76c.  53%  higher  than  the  July  1073  price 
of  12.01c,  and  73%  higher  than  the  January 
1073  price  of  11.4c/gal. 

Lansing,  residual  oil.  No.  2  oil.  and  coal: 
Residual  price  of  22.75c/ gal.  is  102%  higher 
than  one  year  ago  price  of  11.26c/gal.  Haven't 
experienced  difficulty  In  obtaining  require- 
mento.  Price  of  No.  2  oil  has  increased  every 
month  since  August  1073.  December  1973 
price  of  18.15c/gal.  U  57%  higher  than  price 
of  six  months  or  one  year  ago  (11.54c).  De- 
cember 1073  price  of  coal  was  $14.06  per  ton, 
or  13%  higher  than  six  mouths  ago  and  177c 
higher  than  $12,04  price  of  one  year  ago.  Coal 
prices  are  expected  to  rise  substantially  In 
January  1074.  Supplier  who  provides  about 
20%  of  coal  requiremento  is  trying  to  cancel 
contract  because  open  market  prices  are 
much  higher  than  contract  price. 

Marshall,  No.  2  oil:  December  28,  1073  price 
of  24.4c/gal.  was  32%  higher  than  11/15/73 
price  of  18.55c,  44%  higher  than  September 
price  of  16.eOc,  and  104%  higher  than  2/5/73 
price  of  11.08c/gal. 

MINNS80TA 

Detroit  Lakes,  residual  oil  and  coal:  De- 
livered price  for  No.  8  on  12/18/79  of  27.6c/ 
gal.  was  31%  higher  than  the  November  1979 


price  and  was  72%  higher  than  the  June 
1973  delivered  price  of  16c/gal.  Seml-bitu- 
mlnous  Mont,  coal  was  delivered  up  to  De- 
cember 31,  1973  at  $3.20  per  ton  plus  $6.38 
freight.  On  January  1,  1074  the  price  went 
up  to  $4.20  per  ton  plus  $6.38  freight.  The 
Increase  In  the  coal  price  only  was  310'.  There 
have  been  no  supply  problems. 

Austin,  coal,  natural  gas,  and  No.  2  oil: 
Delivered  cost  of  coal  in  January  1973  was 
$15.42'ton.  In  January  1974  the  price  was 
$19,94  ton  and  then  went  to  $20.52;  ton.  The 
delivered  price  increased  33%  from  1/73  to 
1/74.  Tlie  increase  in  coal  price  exclusive  of 
freight  was  49";;.  Natural  gas  was  45.2C/MCP 
in  January  1974,  18%  higher  than  the  Jui.e 
1973  price  and  43%  higher  than  the  January 

1973  price  of  31.5C/MCF.  The  January  1971 
delivered  price  of  oil  was  47%  higher  than 
the  June  1973  price  and  69%  higher  than  the 
January  1973  price.  Austin  has  had  to  in- 
stitute a  fuel  adjustment  clause  in  Ito  re- 
tail rate  schedules  because  of  the  extreme 
Increases  In  fuel  coste. 

Hutchinson,  No.  2  fuel  oil:  Signed  a  new 
contract  with  Standard  Oil  on  November 
15,  1973  at  a  price  of  17.18*/gal.  subject  to 
escalators.  By  January  21,  1974  the  price  bad 
Increased  by  50%  to  25.78*  gal. 

Glencoe.  natural  gas  and  No.  2  oil:  Paying 
25.43*  gal.  for  no.  2  oil  from  Standard  Oil 
our  regular  supplier.  A  year  ago  the  price  for 
the  s.ime  fuel  was  less  than  12* /gal.  Natural 
gas  on  an  Interruptlble  basis  Is  68.5(?,  mcf.  a 
year  ago  It  was  42-44* /mcf.  Have  piirchased 
some  black  market  oil  at  prices  up  to  35c 
gal. 

Blue  Earth,  No.  2  oU,  natural  gas,  and 
coal:  Contract  with  Oustofson  Oil  Co.  ter- 
minated Octot)er  8,  1973.  Advertised  for  bids 
to  furnish  300.000  gallons  of  No.  2  fuel  ell 
for  year  10/8/73  to  10/8/74  but  didn't  receive 
any  bids.  Old  contract  price  was  12.32*/gal. 
but  supplier  refused  to  fill  new  90.(XX)  storage 
tank  at  that  price;  they  did  fill  tonk  for  a 
38%   higher  price  of  16.98* /gal.  January  4. 

1974  price  for  No.  2  oil  was  31.35*/gal.  or 
154%  higher  than  the  old  contract  price  of 
any  three  months  earlier.  Have  been  notified 
that  there  will  be  no  natural  gas  for  elec- 
tric power  generation  after  10  26/74.  Sum- 
mer gas  price  is  up  367c  In  Just  over  2  years, 
and  winter  gas  price  is  up  103%  In  the  same 
period.  Price  of  Southern  Dllnols  coal  from 
Sahara  Coal  Company  is  up  from  delivered 
price  of  $14.34  ton  In  June  of  1972  to  $16.88, 
ton  In  November  1973. 

Fairmont,  natural  gas,  coal,  and  No,  6  oil: 
Price  of  natural  gas  has  not  increased  over 
44*  /MCF  level  of  January  1973  nor  have  cur- 
rent deliveries  been  curtailed  beneath  the 
delivery  levels  of  the  past  several  winters. 
Coal  is  purchased  from  Sahara  Coal  Co.  and 
from  Peabody.  Peabody  has  made  fuel  deliv- 
eries but  Sahara  has  been  delivering  les.s 
than  60%  of  order.  Peabody  coal  was  $7,80 
ton  in  January  1973  and  has  Increased  bv 
27%  to  $9.94/ton  in  January  1974.  Sahara 
coal  was  $9.00 /ton  in  Janusuy  19  and  ha.s 
Increased  by  97^  to  $9.85 /ton  In  January 
1974.  The  price  for  No.  6  fuel  oU  was  10  65f 
gal.  in  January  1973  and  has  Increased  br 
89%  to  20.160/  gal.  In  January  1974. 

North  Branch.  No.  2  oil:  On  contract  end- 
ing 10/15/73  price  was  12.58* /gal.  Contract 
beginning  on  10/16/73  price  was  14.83r  gal. 
but  is  increased  based  on  the  market  on  da- 
of  delivery.  If  available.  Price  has  Increased 
as  follows:  10/22/73 — 16.03*;  11  22  73 — 
16.83*;  12/8/78 — 18.83*:  1/3/74—2632  cento. 
The  1/3/74  price  is  67%  higher  than  the 
10/22/73  price  and  Is  100%  higher  than  the 
12.58*  price  which  obtolned  prior  to  10, 16/  73. 

Wells,  No.  2  oil:  January  1974  price  of 
22.98*/gal.  is  19%  higher  than  12/7/prloe  of 
10.38*  347o  higher  than  11/7/73  price  of 
17.18*,  37%  higher  than  the  10/1/78  price  cf 
16.68*  and  la  87%  higher  than  the  12.29<- 
price  which  obtained  at  the  beginning  of 
1973. 
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Clarksdale,  residual  and  No.  3  oil:  Janu- 
ary 1974  price  of  Ko.  «  oil  Is  19  9c/gal.  which 
la  11%  higher  than  December  13,  1973  price 
and  73%  higher  than  January  1,  1973  price 
of  llMc/gal.  January  1974  price  of  No.  2 
oU  la  24.32c /gal.  which  la  36%  higher  than 
12/1/73.  53%  higher  than  11/1/73,  and  11«% 
higher  than  the  January  i,  1973  price  of 
ll.a8e/gal. 

MISSOTTBI 

Fulton,  natural  gas,  No.  2  oil  and  coal: 
Gaa  Is  being   severely   curtailed   but  avail- 
ability of  other  fuels  has  not  been  a  prob- 
lem.   Natural    gas    price    has    Increased    by 
17%    In  past  year.  No.  2   oil  has  Increased 
from  11.16c/gal.  In  June  1973  to  16.97c/gal. 
or  62%.  Mlaaourl  coal  has  gone  from  tlO.lO 
per  ton  on  8/1/73  to  $12.93  per  ton  as  of 
12/1/73,   an    Increase    of    28%.    During    the 
same  period  Illinois  coal  has  gone  from  $11.35 
per  ton  to  $15.86  per  ton,  an  Increase  of  40% . 
Sprlngfleld,  coal  and  No.  1  and  2  oil:  Coal 
Is  purchased  under  10-year  contract  which 
began  on  1/1/71  on  a  cost-plus  basis.  Cur- 
rent delivered  price  is  $16.36  per  ton  sub- 
ject to  retroactive  adjustment  to  1/1/73  based 
upon  actual  cost  In  1973.  It  la  anUclpated 
that   when   costs   are    known   the   delivered 
price  will  be   In  excess  of  $18.00  per  ton. 
There  have  been  no  delivery  problems.  Have 
not  been  able  to  attract  bids  on  No.  1  diesel 
fuel    contract    since    3/"73    despite    repeated 
attempts.  Have  made  a  number  of  purchases 
on  the  open  market  ranging  In  price  from 
18.9c/gal.  on  3/73  to  26.9c/gal.   In  Septem- 
ber 1973.  Most  recent  purchase  in  October 
1873  was  at  the  much  higher  price  of  45.9c/ 
gal.  Most  recent  open  market  purchase  No. 
a  oil  In  December  1973  was  at  44.61c/gal..  up 
97%   from  the  price  paid  In  October   1973, 
and  up  313%  over  the  last  contract  purchase 
made  in  March  1973  at  10A:/gaI. 

CarroUton.  No.  2  oil:  January  1974  price  of 
25.15c  gal.  is  60%  higher  than  December 
1973  price,  99%  higher  than  October  1973 
price  of  12.64/gal.  and  94%  higher  than  the 
January  1973  price  of  12.94c.  With  nat»iral 
gas  severely  curtailed,  supply  under  hlstor- 
IcaUy  based  allocaUon  system  U  a  serious 
problem. 

Independence,  natural  gas.  coal  and  No 
2  <m:  From  12/72  to  12/73  the  natural  gas 
price  increased  by  10.3%  from  28.2C/MBTU 
to  31.1c/MBTXr.  During  the  same  period  the 
price  of  coal  rose  from  45.7c/MBTU  to  64.0c/ 
MBTU,  an  increase  of  40%.  The  12/73  price 
paid  for  No.  2  oil  was  ISO.Oc/MBTU  and 
Increase  of  10.3%  over  the  5/73  price  of 
136.0c/'MBTU  and  an  increase  of  91.8%  over 
the   12/72   price  of  78.3c'MBTU. 

ColumbU.  coal,  natural  gas,  and  distiUate- 
On  10/1/72  switched  from  3-4%  sulphur 
coal  to  a  blend  of  southern  Illinois  coals 
with  1.75%  sulphur  which  caused  a  doubUng 
of  the  delivered  price  to  $16.10/ton.  By  1/1/73 
the  price  had  increased  to  $16.80.  The  1/1/74 
price  was  $17.98/ton  an  increase  of  8% 
over  1/1/73  and  1.7%  over  10/1/72.  The  price 
paid  for  natiiral  gaa  has  gone  from  the 
February  1.  1873  level  of  $3.234/mcf  demand 
and  $0.35o64/mcf  commodity,  to  a  December 
1,  1973  price  of  $3.32a/mcf  demand  and 
$0.41272  mcf.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
distuute  available  in  the  area,  last  purchase 
was  at  14.5c  gal.,  current  price  if  available 
is  about  30.0c/gal. 

maRASKA 

Fremont,  natural  gas  and  coal:  Natural 
gas  price  recently  Increased  by  30%.  Price  of 
coal  has  increased  by  38%  in  the  past  four 
mc»ths. 

Sidney.  No.  2  diesel:  Fuel  situation  is  very 
critical.  Last  fuel  from  regular  supplier 
(Standard  Oil)  was  October  1973.  Natural  gaa 
has  been  etirtalled  and  oil  storage  is  down 
to  about  nine  days  supply.  February  1973 
price  paid  for  oil  waa  13.34c/gal.,  January  1974 
quoted   price  is   24.98c/gal.,   an   increaw  of 


loa%  oTtr  Fabmaiy  1873  and  an  Increase 
oif  58%  orer  the  last  price  paid  of  IS.TOc/ 
gaL  for  fuel  delivered  tn  October  1973. 

Lincoln.  No.  2  oil.  No.  8  and  coal:  Contract 
price  for  No.  2  \inder  c<wtract  which  ex- 
pired 12/31/72  was  10A:/gal.  The  12/10/73 
price  of  23.9c/gal.,  was  60%  higher  than  the 
January  1973  price  of  14.9c/gal.  and  121% 
higher  than  the  December  1972  price  of  10.8c/ 
gal.  The  most  recent  price  paid  for  No.  6  oU 
was  $4.82/bbl.  on  12/26/73.  this  was  an  in- 
crease of  12%  over  the  November  1973  price 
and  a  55%  increase  over  the  August  1973 
price  of  $3.10/T3bl.  Price  paid  for  coal  at  mine 
in  Pittsburg,  Kansas  was  $7.98/ton  for  de- 
liveries made  In  August  and  September  1973; 
$4.90/ton  at  mine  in  Edna,  Colorado  for  coal 
purchased  In  November  and  December;  and 
$6.50  for  coal  at  mine  in  Craig,  Colorado  for 
purchases  made  in  November. 

David  City,  No.  2  oU:  January  1974  price 
of  24.24c/g«l.  was  38%  higher  than  Novem- 
ber 30,  1973  price  of  17.84c/gal.,  66%  higher 
than  November  5.  1973  price.  76%  higher 
than  October  2.  1973  price  of  I3.84c/gal..  and 
82%  higher  than  13.30c  price  of  June  18, 
1973. 

Nebraska  Public  Power  District,  No.  2  oil. 
No.  8  residual,  and  coal:  Purchasing  coal 
frc«n  five  suppliers  and  not  having  much 
trouble  getting  adequate  deUveries.  The 
1/8/74  deUvered  price  for  coal  of  $l3.12/ton 
was  14%  higher  than  the  7/1/73  price  and 
15%  higher  than  the  1/1/73  price  of  $11.43/ 
ton.  Residual  oU  is  used  as  standby  fuel  for 
one  small  steam  plant  that  normally  burns 
gas.  Gas  has  been  100%  curtailed  in  recent 
weeks  and  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  pur- 
chase No.  6  oU.  On  1/8/74  paid  $6.40/bbl. 
for  No.  6  of  Nebraska  origin  and  $10.12  for 
some  No.  6  of  Wyoming. 

Grand  Island,  No.  6  residual  oil  and  No.  2 
oil:  Price  of  No.  6  oU  delivered  has  Increased 
from  12.96c/gal.  in  January  1973  to  20.22c/ 
gal.  in  December  1973  and  to  28.62c/gal.  in 
January  1974.  An  Increase  of  131%  from 
January  1973  to  January  1974.  No  problems 
were  encountered  In  purchasing  the  fuel  and 
only  slight  problems  in  arranging  delivery. 
Problems  have  been  encountered  in  obtain- 
ing large  quantities  of  No.  2  oil.  The  only  oil 
available  in  January  1974  has  been  imported 
No.  2  oU  at  a  price  of  59.2c/gal.  which  rep- 
resents an  increase  of  117%  over  the  October 
1973  price  of  27.3c/gal.  and  an  increase  of 
366%  over  the  December  1972  price  of  12.7c/ 
gal. 

No  No.  2  oil  was  tiaed  prior  to  April  1973. 
Signed  contract  In  June  1972  was  Farmland 
Industries  for  8,000,000  to  20,000,000  gallons 
annuaUy.  Farmland  says  that  with  imple- 
mentation of  mandatory  fuel  allocation  pro- 
gram contract  is  void,  and  they  havent  de- 
livered fuel  since  October  1973.  Also  signed 
contract  with  ChampUn  Petroleum  In  June 
1972  for  6.000,000  to  10.000,000  gallons  an- 
ntially,  and  ChampUn  has  continued  to  de- 
liver. Price  has  gone  up  107%  from  7/1/73 
price  of  12.402</gal.  to  1/8/74  price  of 
25.661  ^/gal. 

CENTKAI.     mBBASKA 

PubUc  Power  and  Irrigation  District,  nat- 
ural gas  and  residual  oU:  100  BTW,  single  unit 
plant  burns  natural  gas  with  residual  oil  as 
back  up  fuel.  Gas  is  being  increasingly  cur- 
tailed, supplier  has  notified  to  expect  less  gas 
each  year  down  zero  in  1979.  Oil  costs  about 
150%  as  much  as  gas.  No  trouble  securing 
oil  so  far.  co6t  from  storage  is  about  8.3</gal. 
and  new  oU  received  under  a  3-year  con- 
tract (which  has  1  year  left  to  run)  is 
9.83^/gal. 

NKW    TOKK 

RockvlUe  Centre,  No.  2  oU:  Price  for  12 
months  ending  5/31/73  was  12.1S</gaI.  Price 
rose  to  nt  on  6/1/73,  18<  on  11/6/73.  22.4<' 
on  12/5/73.  and  to  29.4</gal.  on  1/3/74.  The 
January  1974  price  waa  136%  higher  than  the 
one  year  earlier  price. 

Jamestown,  coal:  The  January  7,  1874  de- 


Uvered price  of  the  78%  of  total  coal  pur- 
chases which  come  Pennsylvania  was  $19.89 
per  ton,  a  13%  increase  over  the  highest  De- 
cember 1973  price  of  $17.81,  a  62%  increase 
over  the  October  1,  1973  price,  and  a  68% 
increase  over  the  January  1973  price  of  $12.49 
a  ton.  While  the  price  has  been  rising,  since 
October  the  quality  of  the  coal  has  declined 
from  an  average  12.800  Btu  to  about  11,600 
Btu.  The  25%  of  Jamestown's  coal  which  is 
purchased  from  small  truck  operations  has 
also  Increased  In  price  but  the  delivered 
price  still  averages  out  to  about  80%  of 
the  Pennsylvania  coal.  Believe  that  the  east 
coast  utuities  which  are  reconverting  back 
to  coal  are  driving  up  the  price  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania market  as  well  as  creating  a  short- 
age of  railroad  cars. 

Greenport.  natural  gas  and  No.  2  diesel: 
Plant  is  dual  fuel  gas  and  diesel  oU.  Gas  sup- 
plier has  notified  that  there  may  not  be  any 
gas  available  in  1974.  Oil  supplier  has  allo- 
cated 96%  of  base  year  consumption  (1972). 
An  additional  allocation  has  beien  requested 
from  FBO  but  no  action  has  yet  been  taken 
on  request.  January  3,  1974  oil  price  of 
32.2</gal.  U  28%  higher  than  December  1973 
price,  and  125%  higher  than  the  January 
1973  price  of  14.29('/gal.  Price  of  natural  gas 
has  risen  from  $0.591 98/mcf  in  March  1973  to 
$1.14604/mcf  in  December  1973,  an  increase 
of  93%. 

Freeport,  residual  oU  and  No.  2:  Experi- 
enced difficulty  in  obtaining  residual  oil  dur- 
ing past  two  months  and  stocks  have  dwin- 
dled from  2  month  supply  to  a  6  week  supply. 
Price  has  risen  from  January  1973  level  of 
10.45*  gal.  11.21*  In  June  1973.  18.46*  In 
November  and  20.40c  in  December.  The  one- 
year  increase  was  95%.  Did  not  use  No.  2 
untU  May  1973  when  gas  turbine  went  on 
line.  No  difficulty  in  obtaining  supply  until 
two  months  ago.  Have  since  filed  with  PEO 
requesting  an  allocation.  Price  has  Increased 
from  12*/gaUon  in  March  1973  to  se^/gaUon, 
or  by  182%. 

OHIO 

Piqua.  No.  2  oil  nnd  coal:  No  No.  2  oil  use 
In  1972  base  period  as  gas  turbine  went  into 
commercial  operation  December  29,  1972. 
1973  contract  was  with  Sohio  at  price  of 
13.55* /gallon  for  maximum  of  2,000,000  gal- 
lons. Sohio  submitted  bid  in  November  1973 
for  1974  requirements  but  only  for  108,971 
gallons  and  at  whatever  price  they  might 
have  in  effect  at  time  of  delivery:  their  Jan- 
uary 1974  price  waa  33.8*  or  nearly  90% 
higher  than  the  old  contract  price.  Coal  de- 
livered under  contract  has  increased  in  price 
from  $11.80/ton  in  January  1973  to  $13.19/ 
ton  in  November  1973,  or  by  about  12%.  All 
increases  have  been  Justified  by  the  terms 
of  the  contract  on  mine  benefits,  mine  safe- 
ty, etc.  Made  5  spot  purchases  in  1973  and  1 
so  far  in  1974.  Price  increases  for  spot  coal 
purchases  have  been  significant  although 
minor  compared  to  some  of  the  bid  prices 
received.  For  example,  Kentucky  coal  pur- 
chases in  March  1873  for  a  mine  price  of 
$7.36  was  quoted  at  $18.60  on  January  2, 
1974.  A  second  Kentucky  coal  source  from 
whom  coal  was  purchased  in  1973  at  a  mine 
price  of  $6.00,  quoted  prices  in  November  of 
$10.00  and  $18.00  on  January  10,  1974.  Neither 
of  these  sources  has  coal  available  even  at 
these  prices  due  to  recent  commitments  to 
eastern  utilities.  Story  is  simUar  with  pre- 
vious Ohio  coal  sources,  doubled  prices  and 
no  reserves  available. 

Oberlin,  No.  2  oU:  December  1973  price  of 
21.8*  gal.  was  33%  higher  than  July  1973 
price  and  91%  higher  than  January  1973 
price  of  ll.43<'/gal. 

SOUTH   CAKOLXNA 

South  Carolina  Public  Service  Authority, 
coal.  No.  6  oil,  and  No.  2  oil:  About  80%  of 
generation  Is  with  coal. 

The  average  delivered  price  of  coal  in  De- 
cember 1973  was  $10.80/ton.  or  26%  higher 
than  m  June  1973  and  32%  higher  than  one 


May  13,  1974. 
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year  earlier  in  December  1973.  This  average 
price  includes  both  contract  coal  and  spot 
market  coal.  Average  delivered  price  of  spot 
market  coal  during  December  1973  was 
$17.62/ton  and  the  anticipated  January  1974 
price  is  $22.80.  Have  had  spot  coal  offered 
during  first  week  of  January  1974  at  prices 
ranging  from  $16.00  to  $24.00  per  ton  F.03. 
mine  with  no  guarantee  of  quality  or  quan- 
tity. January  1,  1974  price  of  No.  6  fuel  oil  Is 
$7.32  per  barrel,  up  21%  from  the  December 

1973  price  of  $6.03,  and  up  119%  over  the 
December  1972  price.  Price  Increase  is  despite 
fact  that  1972  oil  was  2.1%  sulphur  and  cur- 
rent oil  is  2.8%  sulphur.  December  1973  price 
of  No.  2  fuel  oil  was  18.9* /gal.,  an  Increase  of 
62%  over  the  one  year  earlier  price  of  12.50*/ 
gal. 

TEXAS 

Bobstown,  natural  gas  and  diesel  oil:  Ex- 
periencing problems  obtaining  diesel  fuel 
and  are  awaiting  response  from  FEO  to  re- 
quest for  allocation.  Prior  to  September  1973 
were  paying  10*/gal.  for  diesel.  Supplier, 
Phillips  Petroleum,  has  since  Increased  price 
to  18.9*/gal.  Experiencing  natural  gas  cur- 
tallments.  Present  contract  expires  in  May 

1974  and  are  uncertain  if  it  will  be  renewed. 
Price  has  increased  by  320%  from  September 
1973  level  of  14*/mcf  to  December  1973  price 
of  68.g*/mcf. 

Lubbock,  No.  2  oil  and  natural  gas:  No.  2 
oil  price  has  increased  100%  from  l2.96*/gal. 
ji^rtce  In  January  1973  to  26.02*/gaI.  In  Jan- 
uary 1974.  Natural  gas  price  has  increased 
by  23%   during  same  period. 

Tulla,  natural  gas  and  diesel  oil:  Increas- 
ing curtailment  of  natural  gas  is  causing  de- 
pletion of  diesel  stores  and  threatens  to  run 
storage  to  zero.  Major  oil  supplier  has  in- 
creased price  from  ll.88c/gal.  to  16.88* /gal. 
as  of  January  1,  1974  and  secondary  supplier 
has  Increased  price  from  12.90*/gal.  to  30.6*/ 
gal.  Natural  gas  price  has  increased  from 
26*/mcf  to  34*/mcf. 

VZXMONT 

Burlington,  coal  and  oil:  Average  cost  of 
coal  has  increased  by  29%  from  January  1973 
price  of  $17.29/ton  to  December  1973  price  of 
$22.28/ton.  Oil  price  has  increased  by  86% 
during  the  same  period. 

WISCONSIN 

Cedarbiu-g,  No.  2  oil:  Price  increased  by 
140%  between  December  1972  when  it  was 
11.74e/gal.  and  December  1973  when  it  was 
28.14*/gal. 

Richland  Center,  coal :  Only  problem  other 
than  price  are  occasional  railroad  car  nhort- 
ages  and  wUdcat  strikes.  December  1973  de- 
livered price  of  $16.18/ton  was  8%  higher 
than  one  year  earlier  price  of  $16.00. 

TwKMTi  Largest  ELEcraicrrr  Consuming 

Sectors — 1970 » 
Rank,  sector,  and  consumption  amount 

1.  Electric  utilities,  11.044. 

2.  Personal  consumption  (households), 
1.210. 

3.  RetaU  trade.  0.413. 

4.  Primary  steel.  0.360. 

6.  State  and  local  governments,  0.324. 

6.  Paper  and  allied  products,  0.288. 

7.  Primary  nonferrous  metals,  0.249. 

8.  Medical  and  educational  services,  0.243. 
8.  Industrial  chemicals,  0.220. 

10.  State  and  local  government  enterprises. 
0.207. 

11.  Miscellaneous  nonferrous  metals,  0.166. 

12.  Federal  Government,  0.160. 

13.  Wholesale  trade.  0.099. 

14.  Petroleum  refining,  0.091. 

16.  Food  and  kindred  products,  0.090. 

16.  Motor  vehicles  and  equipment,  0.077. 

17.  New  construction,  0.072. 

18.  Business  services,  0.069. 

» Kilowatt-hours  converted  to  BTU's  at 
3412  BTU/Kwhr  and  all  heat  losses  assigned 
to  Electric  Utilities  (Sector  86). 


19.  Plastics  and  synthetic  mats,  0.068. 

20.  Real  estate  and  rentals,  0.068. 
Projected  total  1970  electricity  consump- 
tion, 16.9. 

20  LARGEST  OIL  CONSUMING  SECTORS— 1970 


Rank  and  sector 


1.  Personal  consumption  (households) 

2.  Petroleum  refining 

3.  Truck  transportation 

4.  Air  transportation 

5.  Railroad  transportation 

6.  Electric  utilities 

7.  Real  estate  and  rental 

8.  Local  passenger  transportation 

9.  Wholesale  trade 

10.  Retail  trade , 

11.  Other  larm  products 

12.  Water  transportation , 

13.  Food  and  kindred  products 

14.  Exports 

15.  New  construction 

16.  Paper  and  allied  products 

17.  State  and  local  governments 

18.  Federal  Government , 

19  Hotel,  personal,  and  repair  services.. 

20.  Business  services 

Projected  tola!  1970  oil  consump- 
tion          27.3 


Consumption 

Cumula- 

Amount 

tive 

(10  X  Btu) 

(percent) 

8. 149 

29.80 

2.226 

38.05 

1.830 

44.71 

1.497 

50.19 

1.219 

54.66 

1.000 

58.32 

.903 

61.63 

.863 

64.79 

.«57 

67.93 

.656 

70.33 

.545 

72.33 

.505 

74.18 

.466 

75.88 

.W7 

77.52 

.443 

79.14 

.432 

80.73 

.411 

82.24 

.411 

83.75 

.320 

84.92 

.301 

86.02 

100.00 


20  URGEST  COAL  CONSUMING  SECTORS-1970 


1.  Electric  utilities 

2.  Primary  steel 

3.  Exports 

4.  State  and  local  governments 

5.  Industrial  chemicals 

6  Business  services 

7.  Personal  consumption  (houssholds). 

8.  Paper  and  allied  products 

9.  Federal  Government 

10.  Cement 

11.  Food  and  kindred  products 

12.  Gross  investment  (inventory  dlir|«). 

13.  Coal  mining 

14.  Plastics  and  synthetic  materials 

15.  Auto  repair  and  services 

16.  Real  estate  and  rental 

17.  Motor  vehicles  and  equipment 

18.  Primary  nonferrous  metals 

19.  Rubber  and  plastic  products 

20.  Fabric,  yarn,  and  thread  mills 

Projected      toUl      1970      coal 
consumption 16.6 


8.554 

51.53 

3.066 

70.00 

1.695 

80.21 

.399 

82.61 

.332 

84  61 

.318 

86.53 

.249 

88.03 

.169 

89.05 

.156 

89.99 

.138 

90.82 

.119 

91.54 

.115 

92.23 

.110 

92.89 

.107 

93.54 

.100 

94.14 

.090 

94.73 

.081 

95.22 

.070 

95.64 

.063 

96.02 

.059 

96.38 

100.00 


20   LARGEST   NATURAL  GAS  CONSUMING  SECTORS-1970 


1.  Personal  consumption  (households).       5.463  21.68 

2.  Natural  gas  utilities 4.339  38.90 

3.  Electric  utilities 3.764  53.83 

4.  Petroleum  refining 1.608  60.21 

5.  Primary  steel 1.461  66.01 

6.  Retail  trade 920  68.66 

7.  Industrial  chemicals 905  73.25 

8.  Paper  and  allied  products 503  75.25 

9.  Food  and  kindred  products 403  76.85 

10.  Stone  and  clay  products 321  78.12 

11.  Glass  and  glass  products 295  79.29 

12.  Exports 289  80.44 

13.  Rubber  and  plastic  products 287  81.58 

14.  Primary  nonferrous  metals 264  82.63 

15.  Wholesale  trade 240  83.58 

16.  State  and  local  governtiMnt  tnter- 

prises 236  84.52 

17.  Miscellaneous  nonferrous  metals 226  85.41 

18.  Real  estate  and  rental 219  86.28 

19.  Cement 212  87.12 

20.  Medical  and  educational  services 194  87.89 

Projected  total  1970  natural  fas 

consumption 25.2  100.00 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  3,  1974] 

United   States   Steel   Raises    Most   or   Its 

Prices    Average    op    6.7    Percent — ^Boosts 

Trail   Prxdic;tions;    New   Levels   Said   to 

Equail  Rivals'  Prbvalinq  Quotes 

(By  Michael  Drapkin  and  Byron  Calame) 
PiTTSBtjROH. — Two  days  after  the  end  of 
economic  controls,  UJ3.  Steel  Corp.  moved  to 
offset  sharply  higher  lal>or  and  material 
coats  by  raising  prices  on  "a  broad  range" 
of  products. 


But  the  boosts,  averaging  5.7% ,  were  some- 
what smaller  than  most  industiy  observers 
had  expected  and  seemed  to  refiect  the  frag- 
mented state  of  steel  pricing  that  had  de- 
veloped during  the  final  stages  of  the  fed- 
eral economic  controls  prc^ram. 

Only  a  week  ago,  Robert  E.  Lauterbach, 
chairman  of  Wheeling-Pittsburgh  Steel 
Cc«p.,  said  after  that  steelmaker's  annual 
meeting:  "In  a  market  as  screwed  up  as  this 
one,  it'll  take  more  than  one  price  move  to 
straighten  things  out." 

Mr.  Lauterbach  might  be  proven  prophetic. 
WhUe  nearly  all  steel  executives  have  in  re- 
cent weeks  called  for  sharply  higher  product 
prices,  U.S.  Steel's  price  announcement  said 
that  Its  higher  quotes  represent  merely  "a 
movement  of  U.S.  Steel's  prices  to  levels  al- 
ready being  charged  in  the  market  by  other 
major  domestic  producers." 

Several  industry  sources  confirmed  U.S. 
Steel  had  matched  the  going  prices  being 
charged  by  Its  major  competitors.  But  the 
uniquely  strong  demand  for  steel  may  en- 
able other  steelmakers  to  push  their  price 
levels  above  U.S.  Steel's  In  the  days  ahead. 

Wheeling-Pittsburgh  Steel  Corp.  and 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube,  a  unit  of  Lykes- 
Youngstown  Corp.,  appeared  to  be  doing  Just 
this  yesterday.  Both  apparently  decided  the 
demand  for  steel  Is  strong  enough  to  con- 
tinue supporting  a  mul tittered  price  struc- 
ture as  they  boosted  quotes  above  the  new 
levels  U.S.  Steel  had  Just  established. 

Under  the  controls  program,  steelmakers 
were  free  to  allocate  pricing  authority  in  any 
manner  they  chose.  U.S.  Steel  and  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corp.,  the  second  biggest  mill,  chose 
higher  quotes  on  construction-related  steels, 
where  they  are  major  market  factors.  Several 
other  mills  moved  on  the  lighter-  big-volume 
flat-rolled  steels. 

Over  the  life  of  the  program,  several  moves 
of  that  nature  help>ed  create  a  multitiered 
pricing  structure  In  an  Industry  that  tradi- 
tionally has  followed  the  pricing  lead  of  its 
two  biggest  mills. 

Wheeling-Pittsburgh,  the  ninth-largest 
producer,  said  that  effective  today  it  is  post- 
ing an  average  of  6%  across-the-l}oard  price 
boost.  This  appeared  to  put  it  out  ahead  of 
the  price  levels  U.S.  Steel  had  Just  estab- 
lished. 

Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  outlined  the 
specifics  of  its  two-day  old  announcement  of 
higher  prices  on  its  line  of  tubular  products. 
The  Ohio  steelmaker  said  its  increases  range 
from  10%  to  25%,  depending  on  product. 
It  said  well  casing  Is  boosted  18%;  drill  pipe 
25%;  seamless  and  standard  line  pipe.  20''; ; 
continuous  weld  pipe  16%,  and  rigid  con- 
duit and  electric  tubing  10 ''r . 

U.S.  Steel's  original  price  announcement 
didn't  detail  any  specific  bcx>6ts,  but  the  big 
steelmaker,  when  asked,  offered  some  rep- 
resentative Increases.  It  said,  for  example, 
that  cold-rolled  sheet,  the  steel  Industry's 
largest  volume  item,  is  lx>osted  to  $20  a  ton. 
or  3.0%  to  a  new  base  price  of  $226  a  ton. 
Hot  rolled  sheet  more  up  $17.50  a  ton,  or 
10%  to  $191  a  ton.  Hot-  and  cold-rolled  sheet 
Is  used  extensively  in  the  automotive,  appli- 
ance and  durable-goods  industries. 

Among  other  products,  semi-finished  steels 
rise  $10.50  a  ton,  or  6.4%  to  $174;  hot-rolled 
bars,  $3.50,  or  1.7%  to  $207;  rods  $9,  or  4.9'f . 
to  $192:  carbon  and  high-strength  plates  $7. 
or  3.8%  to  $100  a  ton,  and  alloy  plates  $10. 
or  3.5%,  to  $294  a  ton. 

Industry  soiirces  said  these  prices  were 
"pretty  close"  to  the  going  rates  that  other 
steelmakers— except  for  Bethlehem — had 
been  charging.  One  source  says  that  U.S.  Steel 
is  "basically  accurate"  when  It  says  that  Its 
boosts  merely  bring  it  Into  line. 

But  some  industry  sources  cautioned  that 
US.  Steel's  move  yesterday  mightn't  be  the 
whole  story.  One  suggested  that  VS.  Steel's 
strategy  may  be:  "Instead  of  cme  big  bite, 
you  nibble." 
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XJS.  Ste«l  also  said  Uiat  extra  charges  on 
a  number  of  products  are  being  "adjusted 
to  reflect  present  cost-price  relationships.  " 
The  revised  extras  are  effective  May  20  and. 
the  company  said  "in  most  cases,  are  at 
levels  already  charged  by  other  domestic 
producers."  It  added,  however,  that  the  over- 
all increase  In  extra  charges,  for  such  proc- 
esses as  pickling  (cleaning,  heat-treating) 
and  the  addition  of  alloying  and  coating  ma- 
terials, could  be  as  much  as  3.5% .  It  asserted 
that  "some  (of  the  charges)  can  be  avoided  by 
ciistomers  changing  their  ordering  practices.  ' 
The  big  steelmaker  said  the  boosts  cover 
only  cost  increases  incurred  since  Jan.  31  of 
this  yeai*  which  hadnt  previously  been  re- 
flected in  price.  Chairman  Edgar  B.  Speer 
called  the  action  "responsive  to  the  nations 
need  for  moderation  in  its  flght  against  In- 
flation." 

Other  steelmakers  were  cautious  In  their 
appraisal  of  the  VS.  Steel  move.  Bethlehem, 
In  fact,  hadn't  any  Immediate  comment. 

The  president  of  one  big  miU  said,  how- 
ever. In  req>onse  to  the  b.T^c  average  in- 
crease: "It  alnt  nearly  enough."  And  a 
^wkesman  for  another  producer  warned: 
"All  the  shoes  havent  dropped  yet."  Refer- 
ring to  public  opinion,  he  added  that  "a  ZC^r 
price  Increase  Is  possible — the  market  would 
stand  It,  but  It  would  be  foolish." 

One  financial  analyst  8i>eclallzlng  In  metals 
said  he  understands  that  VS.  Steel  recently 
conducted  an  "extensive  product-by-product 
price  study"  and  found  Itself  to  be  from  5% 
to  15"^  below  the  prices  of  most  other  do- 
mestic mills  and  from  $50  to  » 100  a  ton  below 
foreign  min  prices  In  the  U.S. 

"They  said  they're  going  to  ship  as  much 
«*•*!  this  year  as  they  did  last,  even  though 
total  Industry  shipments  will  be  down  by 
IC". .-  be  said.  "This  Increase  will  help  their 
profits — and  bang  home  a  point  to  a  lot  of 
customers  over  who  reaUy  is  the  pricing 
leader  In  the  country,"  according  to  the 
analyst. 

Basic  carbon  steel  prices  weren't  the  only 
one  affected  yesterday.  Allegheny  Ludlum 
Industries  Inc.,  the  largest  of  the  specialty 
»tertmaker»,  posted  an  average  3.4 "c  boost 
on  Its  line  of  specialty  flat-polled  Items,  effec- 
tive yesterday.  In  addition,  a  scrap  sur- 
charge on  slllcon-eleetrlc  steel  wui  be 
boosted  $20  a  ton  to  balance  continuing  In- 
"i**"-"  In  scr^  costs,  the  mill  said. 

ITioui  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  6,  1974] 
Biz  Stxxi.  Fiucs  Post  Pxicx  Rises  or  as  Hich 
■**  j  Pnt^yr— Boosts  bt  Uajob  Piooocna 
VtrpMMum  PmscM  Musolc;   Ripplx  Ettwct 
KxpBcmt 

(By  Ulchael  K.  Drapkin) 

PiriaBUBCH — Six  major  steelmakers  posted 
wide-ranging  price  boosts  of  up  to  8'>  that 
■erred  to  undeteeore  tbe  current  confusion 
in  steel  pricing. 

A*  g**  — g>e  Ume.  producer*  claim  ttiat 
conMuaers  continue  to  clamor  for  as  much 
laetal  •■  the  mllU  can  make  and  ship,  thus 
fa^^'y'tog  the  likelihood  that  the  current 
imiltinercid  pricing  structore  wont  fade 
•wmyaom. 

What's  more,  the  Utest  round  of  increaeee 
In  the  cost  at  the  b«ulc  metal  seems  certain 
to  send  a  ripple  of  price  boasts  across  the 
Ttmt  at  tbe  economy  In  coming  weeks.  Oen- 
•ral  Bectrle  Co.  for  example,  warns  tike 
steel  coet  inewses  mean  its  appli&noe  prices 
probably  wiU  be  boosted  "subetantlaUy." 

Three  of  tbe  four  btfgmt  steelmakers  Frl- 
diar  foUowed  the  le«4  oC  UJB.  Steel  Corp.  by 
postlQc  Inere— cs.  tbooch  aU  three  put 
tbrou«h  larger  averafe  booets  then  tbe  6.7% 
average  increase  on  a  broMt  range  of  products 
instituted  by  tbe  nation's  largest  -t^^^im^^^f 
last  Thuiadaj. 

Second-ranked  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  Ma. 
nounced  a  9%  *Tera«e  tocreaae  on  rolled 
steel  products,  which  make  np  tbe  vast  bulk 
of  steel  Industry  shipments.  Natlonsl  8t«el 
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Corp.,  thlrd-blggest,  put  through  a  6.7% 
boost — which  It  said  "brings  these  base 
prices  Into  line  with  those  of  other  steel 
companies" — and  No.  4  Republic  Steel  Corp., 
announced  Increases  averaging  8.1%  on  its 
full  line  of  products. 

Meanwhile.  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co., 
the  eighth-largest  mill  and  a  unit  of  Lykes- 
Toungstown  Corp.,  said  It  Is  raising  prices 
an  average  of  5.8%  on  Its  flat-rolled  and  bar 
products.  Earlier,  Sheet  &  Tube  posted  boosts 
of  10%  to  26 '^i  on  Its  tubular  line  of 
products.        0 

And  Armco  Steel  Co.,  the  fifth-biggest 
steelmaker,  merely  said  It  Is  Increasing 
prices,  effective  last  Saturday,  "generally  In 
line"  with  those  announced  earlier  by  other 
producers. 

Inland  Steel  Co..  In  Chicago,  joined  the 
CTirrent  round  of  steel  price  Increases  by 
boosting  the  base  quotes  of  all  Its  products 
an  average  of  6.1%.  Inland  said  the  boosts, 
effective  with  shipments  today,  would  have 
been  allowable  under  gxiidellnes  of  the  Cost 
of  Living  CfcuncU. 

Sheet  &  Tube  also  said  that  with  respect 
to  flat-rolled  and  bar  products,  where  It  Isn't 
a  pricing  leader.  Its  new  quotes  "generally 
follow  those  previously  announced  by  major 
competition.'" 

At  the  same  time  Sheet  tc  Tube  took  a 
step  that  Indicates  the  depth  of  the  current 
confusion  In  steel  pricing.  The  mill  said  that 
It  expects  "to  retain  material  and  energy 
surcharges  on  some  product  lines.  These 
surchsu'ges  will  remain  In  effect  until  further 
clarification  of  competitive  prices.  Including 
newly  announced  extras." 

B»thlehem,  National  and  Republic 
wouldn't  comment  on  prices  beyond  their 
brief  announcements  of  the  effective  date 
and  amounts.  However,  It  appeared  Bethle- 
hem and  U.S.  Steel,  which  had  lagged  behind 
some  of  the  other  big  mills  on  certain  blg- 
▼olume  protlucts  had  moved  to  catch  up  to 
tbe  prevailing  market  price.  The  U.S.  Steel 
and  Bethlehem  moves  coupled  with  tbe  time 
being  at  least  a  continuation  of  tbe  frag- 
mented pricing  levels.  The  other  develop- 
ment Included  the  subsequent  action  by 
National  and  Republic  and  an  earlier  boost 
by  Wbeellng-Plttsburgh  Steel  Corp.,  plus  in- 
action by  at  least  one  other  big  producer — 
LTV  Corp.'s  Jones  and  Laugfalln  Steel  Corp. 
One  steel  Industry  source  suggested  these 
maneuvertngs  on  hot-  and  cold-rolled  sheets, 
two  key  flat-rolled  steel  producU  used 
heavily  In  tbe  manufacture  of  auto  and  ap- 
pliances. Illustrates  the  current  situation. 
He  said  tbe  four  biggest  mills  are  said  to 
have  similar  prices  for  two  products — (lei  a 
ton  for  bot-rolled  and  (226  a  ton  for  cold- 
roUed  sheet — but  with  tbe  rest  of  tbe  big 
producers  offering  the  products  at  some- 
what lower  levels.  At  tbe  same  time.  Na- 
tional Steel  is  said  to  have  conUnued  a  (7-a- 
ton  scrap  surcharge  on  these  Items,  while 
tbe  others  of  the  top  four  have  either 
dropped  it  or  incorporated  It  Into  the  new 
base. 

And  on  those  two  high-volume  products, 
UJB.  Steel  is  said  to  be  dropping  lU  long- 
standing custom  ot  paying  part  of  tbe 
freight  from  Its  producing  mill  to  the  cus- 
tomer's plant,  even  though  tbe  other  three 
producers  are  retaining  it. 

The  VS.  Steel  move,  of  course,  effectively 
boosts  Its  prices  more  than  the  average  6.7% 
base  price  Increase  It  formally  announced. 
aom  arBKLMAKKas  T7NcxaTAm 
The  rash  of  price  announcements  follow- 
ing tbe  end  of  price  controls  last  Tuesday 
left  even  some  ste^makcrs  cautious  and  un- 
certain. One  steciman,  surveying  tbe  situa- 
tion, said  bis  company  has  Umporarlly 
"suspended  Invoicing  until  we  can  deter- 
mine what  our  proper  price  should  be."  Tbls 
means  the  company  is  shipping  steel,  but 
holding  up  sending  tbe  bill  until  it  decides 
on  tbe  price. 


One  government  official  In  Washington 
said,  "there's  a  big  (pricing)  battle  brew- 
ing"  between  tbe  mills.  "It  should  be  fun  to 
watch."  He  Indicated  VS.  Steel  had  In- 
tended to  raise  its  prices  more  than  6.79f, 
but  took  a  more  cautious  route  because  of 
tbe  Senate's  consideration  last  week  of  a 
possible  continuation  of  some  monitoring  of 
prices.  But  the  offlclal  cautioned  that  further 
price  jockeying  is  an  almost-certain  project 
in  steel.  "Just  wait  a  week,"  be  said. 

The  steel  Industry's  pricing  machinations 
Is  creating  instability  elsewhere  in  the  econ- 
omy. One  source  In  the  metal  olBce-furnlture 
industry  complains  some  of  his  competitors 
are  advising  customers  their  prices  may 
change  on  a  daUy  basis,  depending  on  the 
size  of  steel  price  tKiosts. 

A  spokesman  for  QK's  big  Appliance  Park 
complex  In  Louisville,  Ky.,  noted  that  "our 
purchases  of  steel  exceed  a  half  mUllon  tons 
a  year.  Therefore,  any  Increase  In  the  cost  of 
this  basic  material  will  add  stui  another 
sizable  Increment  to  our  total  manufactur- 
ing costs."  He  declined  to  speculate  on  the 
size  of  possible  product  Increases  that  may 
result,  but  did  say  that  "we  anticipate  that 
our  appliance  prices  will  have  to  be  adjusted 
upward,  and  probably  substantially. " 

Customers  are  certain  to  feel  eventually 
the  bite  of  the  latest  round  of  Increases. 
US.  Steel's  WO-a-ton  boost  In  tbe  price  of 
cold-rolled  sheet  for  example,  adds  $25.40  to 
the  cost  of  making  a  $4,000  standard-sized 
car.  according  to  one  steel  Industry  rule  of 
thumb.  Such  an  Increase  in  the  price  of  steel 
would  also  raise  the  cost  of  manufacturing  a 
$400  refrigerator  $2  40  and  push  up  the  cost 
of  making  a  $15,000  grain  combine  $48. 

The  increases  will  likely  start  showing  up 
In  tbe  government's  wholesale  price  index 
for  May.  U.S.  Steel  has  indicated  the  whole- 
sale price  index  Increases  0.1  percentage 
point  when  steel  price  boosU  average  3%. 
Indeed,  higher  metals  prices  accounted  for 
28'o  of  the  overall  rise  In  the  Industrial- 
price  component  of  the  wholesale  price 
Index  for  March. 

The  steel  market  easily  Is  strong  enough 
to  absorb  practically  whatever  Increases  tbe 
mills  find  politically  palatable.  Steelmakers 
uniformly  characterize  the  market  as  "very 
strong";  one  says  "everything  is  tight,  just 
everything." 

All  tbe  big  producers  a*y  they  will  con- 
tinue their  current  customer  allocation  pro- 
grams at  least  through  the  third  quarter, 
and  probably  until  the  end  of  the  year.  One 
Mldwesiem  miu  says  It  Is  so  fully  booked 
that  for  It  July  most  likely  will  be  "a  catch- 
up month""  in  which  almost  no  new  orders 
will  be  booked. 

Mills  project  shipments  in  the  current 
quarter  at  27  million  to  28  million  tons,  with 
a  seasonal  falloff  In  tbe  September  quarter 
to  a  stiil-robxist  26  million  or  so. 

The  level  of  deliveries  will  depend  greatly 
or  the  availability  of  adequate  raw  mate- 
rials. Mills  say  they  are  continuing  to  ex- 
perience some  problems  in  getting  enough 
coal  for  making  coke  in  the  blast  furnaces 
that  turn  out  steel  and  such  coating  mate- 
rials as  zinc.  "Everything  is  so  tight,  any 
little  disruption  could  have  a  significant  Im- 
pact,"" one  producer  says. 

Shipments  to  the  auto  Industry  continue 
to  bold  up  rather  well  In  the  face  of  a  de- 
cline in  auto  production  and  sales.  Mills  say 
the  ship  In  deliveries  to  Detroit  ranges  from 
6%  to  20%  off  the  pace  of  a  few  months  ago. 
Some  steel  executives  speculate  a  fall  in  the 
level  of  foreign  steel  conUng  in  via  the 
Great  Lakes  ports,  due  In  part  to  continued 
very  heavy  world-wide  demand  for  steel. 
accounts  for  tbe  domestic  auto-related 
strength. 

One  big  steelmaker  says  It  believes  the 
auu>  companies  "aren't  running  down  their 
(steel)  Inventories.  We  think  tbey*!*  hedg- 
ing on   tbe   optimistic    aide.   If   Anything, 
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they're  buying  a  little  more  than  they  ac- 
tiially  need." 

Production  Costs  Ahe  up  bt  $1.5  Bn.Lroi» — 
BisufO  FrsL  Prkks  Hrr  Thbex  Kxt  Metals 
{'Of  TboniM  O'Toote) 
*  •  •  •  • 

Rockwell  International  has  raised  the  es- 
timated delivery  price  of  each  of  241  B-1 
bombers  from  $46  million,  then  to  $56  mil- 
lion and  now  to  $61.5  million  (In  1935  dol- 
lars), at  least  partly  because  ot  soaring  ti- 
tanium and  aluminum  prices.  There  are  27,- 
000  pounds  of  titanium  and  54,000  pounds 
of  aluminum  in  each  B-1  bomber. 

Grumman  Aircraft  Corp.  said  It  has  been 
particularly  hard  hit  by  rising  metal  prices, 
declaring  that  It  is  now  paying  25  percent 
more  for  both  titanium  and  aluminum  that 
It  did  a  year  ago.  Gruman  has  as  many  as 
six  types  of  airplanes  in  production,  in- 
cluding tbe  P-14  fighter  for  the  Wavy  that 
uses  more  titanium  than  any  pbuoe  in  tbe 
air. 

Part  of  the  price  increases  for  aeroqiace 
metals  is  due  to  wage  Increcues  and  metal 
shortages,  but  most  of  the  boosts  have  come 
from  soaring  fuel  costs,  which  mean  higher 
electrical  rates. 

The  Bonneville  Power  Administration  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest  has  said  It  will  raise 
Its  electric  rates  by  25  percent  before  the 
year  Is  out,  and  by  another  25  percent  in 
1976.  One  third  of  the  nation's  aluminum 
producing  Industry  Is  located  in  the  North- 
west, where  power  historically  had  been 
che^. 

Titanium  has  risen  even  higher  in  price 
than  aluminum,  mostly  because  It  requires 
more  power. 

Rockwell  says  It  now  pays  $8.16  a  pound 
ftjr  titanium,  up  from  $7  a  pound  less  than 
a  year  ago.  The  raw  form  of  the  metal  (called 
tttanlnm  "sponge")  has  gone  from  $1.32  a 
pound  to  $1.73  a  pound  In  tbe  last  six 
months.  One  company  said  Its  energy  costa 
to  make  the  sponge  are  now  46  cents  a 
pound. 

Magnesium  prices  have  risen  at  about  tbe 
same  rate  as  aluminum.  HistorlcaUy,  it  sold 
for  35  centa  a  pound,  then  moved  to  42  cents 
last  year  and  to  47  cents  last  month. 

The  nation's  largest  maker  of  magnesium 
Is  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  which  blamed  the  lat- 
est price  Increase  on  the  rising  cost  of  natu- 
rul  gas  and  electricity  In  Preeport.  Tex.,  where 
It  produces  most  of  the  nation's  magnesium. 
The  metal  goes  Into  aluminum  as  an  alloy 
and  is  also  twed  In  the  electrical  process 
that  makes  titanium. 

Thi  U.S.  Economic  OtrrLOOK  roa  1074 
(By  Walter  W.  Heller  and  George  L.  Perry) 
OU  permeates  the  1074  economic  outlook. 
Soaring  oU  prices  and  tbe  Arab  oU  embargo 
(even  If  U  U  eased  or  lifted  soon)  wUl  ma- 
terially alter  tbe  shape  of  things  economic 
in  1074: 

Inflation:  The  "oil  factor"  adds  about  2 
points  to  pre-embargo  projections  of  a  6!4  % 
rise  In  the  ONP  deflator  and  J  points  to  a 
5'^  %  rise  m  the  cost  of  living  in  1074. 

Johs:  Some  600,000  persons  will  lose  their 
Jobs  as  a  result  of  the  skyrocketing  prices 
and  limited  supplies  of  petroleum  products. 
Pro/K».-  An  8%  to  10%  shrinkage  in  1974 
corporate  profits  In  the  rest  of  the  economy 
wUl  be  more  than  offset  by  the  oU-gotten 
gains  of  the  petroleura  Industry. 

rrodwctiem:  The  energy  shortage  will  cost 
the  D  8.  economy  about  $30  to  $25  billion 
•f  ONP  m  IB-H  that  "might  have  been." 

Net  exports:  What  onee  premised  to  be  a 
$10  to  $ia  btntoa  net  expert  sorptus  this  year 
will  be  cut  to  perlMpe  $ft  UWitm.  because  at 
tbe  ransotn  tkmt  we  antf  otkei*  win  have  «e 
p«y  torelgm  supptiaBB  eC  aO. 

Conilnc  ••*  •  tine  when  the  energy  ataoa 
was  already  beginning  to  placfa,  and  wbea 
economic  beom  wee  already  swccumlatng  te 
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restrictive  policies  both  here  and  abroad,  the 
Arab  oil  embargo  and  price  run-up  set  off 
economic  alarms  all  over  the  world.  But  as  of 
today,  tbe  VS.  outlook  Is  gloomy,  not  des- 
perate. We  face  recession,  not  depression. 
And  the  odds  are  good  that  tbe  economy 
will  begin  to  expand  at  a  healthy  rate  in  the 
second  half  of  1974  rather  than  ctmtlnulng 
In  a  downward  spiral  of  receding  economic 
activity  and  rapidly  rising  unemployment. 

Underlying  this  fairly  favorable  prognosis 
is  a  rather  broad  assumption  concerning  the 
management  of  national  economic  policy  to 
cope  with  the  oil  crisis.  That  policy  has  two 
vital  jobs  to  do : 

First,  having  at  last  gotten  off  the  launch- 
ing pad,  energy  policy  must  move  swiftly 
toward  its  short-run  goal  of  cutting  the  fat 
out  of  onr  oil  diet  without  starving  Indus- 
try and  commerce  of  the  petroleum  they 
need  to  maintain  output  and  employment. 
Measures  like  turning  down  thermostats  will 
help.  But  most  of  the  shortfall  has  to  be 
absorbed  through  cutbacks  In  recreational 
driving. 

Second,  with  job-protecting  needs  for  oil 
met  and  with  other  supply  bottlenecks  easing 
as  demand  ebbs  and  investment  flows,  eoo- 
nomlc  policy  must  be  geared  to  fight  reces- 
sion. Stimulative  monetary  and  fiscal  pol- 
icies should  be  tiie  order  of  the  day  in  1974. 

Not  long  ago,  Arthur  Burns  noted  that  the 
economy  was  suffering  from  a  shortage  of 
fuel,  not  of  money.  If  we  engineer  a  proper 
response  to  tbe  petroletim  shortfall,  the 
economy's  key  problem  by  late  spring  or  sum- 
mer will  be  a  shortage  of  money,  not  of  fuel. 
And  that  we  know  bow  to  deal  with. 

THX  PXTROUtUM  SITUATION 

Even  though  the  Initial  shock  of  the  Arab 
oU  ctrtbaeks  and  price  explosion  has  begun 
to  wear  off,  tbe  exact  dimensions  ot  tbe  pe- 
troleum shortfall  and  price  upsurge  remain 
unclear.  More  oil  seems  to  be  fiowlng  (or 
leaking)  out  of  tbe  Persian  Gulf  than  the 
tough  Arab  rules  and  rbetork:  would  seem 
to  allow.  Even  more  should  fiow  now  that 
astronomical  (and  pertmpe  unsuatalnetale) 
price  levels  m^y  have  made  oil  In  the  sand 
worth  less  than  oU  in  the  barrel.  But  as  long 
as  oU  politics  prevail  over  oil  economies,  one 
cannot  predict  with  confidence  how  the 
world  oil  market  will  operate  In  1974.  As  the 
basts  for  our  current  forecas*.  we  regard  the 
following  petroleum  price  and  quantity  ^- 
sumptlous  as  reasonable  for  tbe  U.S.  economy 
in  1074: 

Price 
Domestic  crude  ott.  $7.00  per  barrel. 
Imported  crude  <^.  $a.fiO  per  barrel. 
DomeEtle   petroleum   product   prices    (re- 
tall),  up  50%  orer  summer,  1073. 
Quantity 
Imports,  4  9  mUllon  barrels  per  day. 
Domestic  production,   11.2  minion  barrels 
per  day. 

Total  svaUeMe  production,  18.1  mllUon 
barrels  per  day. 

BsdiMtton  from  1973,  1.4  mnilae  barrels 
per  day. 

ShortfaU  from  trend  growth  In  1974.  2.7 
million  barrels  per  day.* 

The  foregoing  tanport  price  projection  rsc- 
ognlMs  that  other  nations  are  foUowing  tbe 
ataahe  and  sheiks  la  demanding  spectaoilar 
increases  la  their  oU  revenues.  While  such 
price  fixing  amy  fail  over  a  loDcer  tliae  herl- 
Bon.  It  will  probably  hold  reaeonably  web 
during  1974.  For  domestic  crude,  the  WbUe 
House  baa  cearly  implied  that  $7J)0  pec  bar- 
rel for  both  "old"  and  "new"  oU  la  accent- 
able. 

These  Increases  will  add  about  $20  blUloa 
to  our  national  crude  oil  bill  (with  aboiU 
two-thirds  of  the  proceeds  going  to  dnw>entlr 
oil  producers).  Applying  the  principle  of  tbe 
doilar-ftor-dDllar  pass-through,  we  project  a 
matching  rise  In  petroleum  prices,  which  win 
puab  Anal  pro«hBc«  prlcee  »0%   abore  tbefc" 


levels  of  last  summer.  Given  reduced  1974 
supplies  of  energy,  this  average  price  Increase 
would  not  by  Itself  be  enough  to  clear  the 
market,  to  match  supply  and  demand,  for 
petroleum  prodticts.  One  has  to  assume  that 
the  gap  will  be  closed. 

First,  by  voluntary  restraint.  Increased  ef- 
ficiency, flight  cutbacks,  some  switching  to 
other  fuels,  and  a  slowdown  in  industrial 
production; 

Second,  by  cutbacks  In  recreational  use  of 
gasoline  by  semi-voluntary  or  compulsory 
rationing. 

Given  the  foregoing  pattern  of  oU  supplies 
and  prices,  the  Impact  on  the  U.S.  economy 
will  range  from  "sizable"  for  output,  prices, 
and  Jobs  to  "impressive"  for  our  Import  bill, 
to  "spectacular"  for  the  profits  of  the  petro- 
leum Industry. 

Output,  prices  and  jobs.  The  first  big  im- 
pact on  demand  and  output  Is  already  under- 
way as  the  oil  scare  cuts  back  the  demand  for 
cars  and  tnicks.  We  expect  sales  this  winter 
to  fall  25  %  below  last  year's  levels,  with  con- 
sumers channeling  most  of  this  cutback  Into 
savings  rather  than  re-dlrectlng  it  to  other 
goods.  The  second  big  impact  win  result 
from  the  siphoning  of  consumers'  dollars 
away  from  other  goods  and  services  as  more 
of  their  Income  is  used  to  buy  high-priced 
petroleum  products  and  by-products — a 
process  that  represents  an  effective  reduc- 
tion in  real  income.  The  SO'-  rise  In  the  price 
of  petroleum  products  will  add  about  SH  % 
to  consumer  prices,  most  of  It  during  1974. 
Together,  these  two  impacts  o*  zooming  oil 
prices  will  have  taken  some  $20  billion  out  of 
consumption  spending  by  mid -year,  lie  re- 
sulting slowdown  in  production  ( after  takii^c 
multiplier  effects  into  account)  will  add 
about  two-thirds  of  a  point  to  tl»  expected 
rise  in  the  rate  of  unemployinent. 

Imports.  Although  the  volume  at  VS.  oU 
ImpMts  WiU  shrink  somewhat  In  lt74.  leap- 
ing crude  oil  prices  will  at  least  «k>iA$e  the 
$7.5  Wllion  we  paid  for  foreign  oU  In  l»7a 
The  bulk  of  this  bonanaa  will  find  its  way 
into  tbe  coffers  of  foreign  oil  potentates  and 
their  governments — that's  the  pxirpoec  <rf  tbe 
exercise — ao  that  only  a  minor  part  will  sJbow 
t4>  as  a  balanoe-ef-paymenta  offset  in  tte 
form  of  higher  profits  for  the  U.a.  tnteriML- 
tlon&l  oil  giants. 

Profit t.  But  the  overall  jvonp  in  pttiotra^ 
profits  will  be  breathtaking.  Tbe  arltbmetle 
Is  illiiminattng: 

Given  the  50%  product  prtce  Increaae  over 
last  summer,  tbe  petroleum  imtustrv  win 
realize  a  $ao  billion  rise  In  sales  proceeds  for 
1974. 

This  Increase  In  yield  win  be  reatiaed  on  a 
lower  sales  volume  representing  an  implicit 
coat  saving  of  $4  billion. 

Of  the  resulting  $34  bffllon  differential, 
about  $8  billion  will  go  to  foreign  govern- 
ments, while  $3  btBlon  win  go  to  the  VS.  gov- 
ernment if  the  Admintstratlon's  wtndfan  ex- 
cise tax  Is  enacted. 

The  remainder,  about  $13  billion,  would  be 
an  increase  In  cash  flow  to  the  petroleum  In- 
dustry. 

With  the  aid  of  sharply  higher  depletion, 
exploratory,  and  current  development 
charge-ofls,  petroleum  accounting  will  very 
likely  be  Inventive  enough  to  keep  a  consid- 
erable part  of  this  wlndfaD  from  showing  on 
the  bottom  line.  But  the  OlfP  accountant 
win  be  hard-pressed  to  avoid  finding   it. 

For  tbe  year  as  a  whole.  GKP  win  advance 
by  ^ist  about  $100  bimon.  Abnost  all  of  tbe 
tneieaee  wlU  repraamt  higher  prices  as  tbe 
Oirp  deSater,  propeOed  by  oH.  rises  by 


7  ij  % .  Real  output  will  decline  in  the  first 
half  of  the  year.  Bat  given  a  strong  lift  from 
ewpanalfsiary  poUcjr  m— smus,  it  wtttt  laaKne 
tts  advanea  «katlBg  tha  aacoat  h^l  A  aae- 

ceaiponeiUs  brlags  asrt  sr»«nd  vmrnmi  mt- 
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pecta  of  the  expected  1973  reoeaalon  and  re- 
covery. 

*  Trend  b«aed  cm  normal  growth  befmw 
price  Increases,  allocations,  yoluntary  conser- 
vation measures,  and  relaxation  of  environ- 
mental standards. 

CXJNStTMPnON 

A  severe  retrenchment  of  consumer  spend- 
ing Is  one  of  two  main  forces  ptishlng  down- 
ward on  the  1974  economy,  especially  In  the 
first  half.  The  oil  crisis,  which  wUl  cut  auto 
sales  and  imdercut  real  Incomes,  Is  the  main 
culprit.  But  other  durable  goods  spending 
will  also  flatten  out  as  a  result  of  the  sharp 
drop  In  housing  completions  and  the  slowing 
of  Income  growth.  As  uncertainties  about  the 
fuel  situation  clear  up  and  Detroit  shifts  Its 
production  Increasingly  to  smaller  cars — the 
capacity  for  which  should  be  substantially 
greater  In  1974  than  1973 — sales  should  re- 
cover and  contribute  to  renewed  expansion 
by  year's  end.  Thus  consumption  spending 
will  lead  the  decline  In  economic  activity 
early  this  year,  an  exact  reversal  of  its  role  in 
1973,  when  it  led  the  expansion  In  the  early 
months  of  the  year.  Because  of  sharply 
higher  prices  and  slowing  Income  growth — 
and  in  spite  of  the  sliunp  in  durable  goods 
purchases — the  saving  rate  in  1974  will  be 
little  changed  from  the  6  percent  rate  of  1973. 

HOT7SINC 

Residential  construction  Is  the  other  main 
depressant  in  the  flrst-half  outlook  for  1974. 
The  rate  of  new  housing  starts  was  sliding 
by  late  summer  and  plummeted  sharply  the 
fall  as  high  money-market  interest  rates 
drained  funds  from  mortgage  lending  insti- 
tutions. Homebuilding  activity  is  now  headed 
for  a  decline  well  Into  the  spring,  by  which 
time  the  financing  for  a  renewed  rise  In  start* 
should  be  available.  One  risk  on  the  horizon 
la  that  the  fuel  shortage  will  continue  to 
depresB  starts  either  through  uncertainty 
about  commuting  problems  or  through  a  re- 
luctance of  utilities  to  assure  hook-ups  to 
new  hoxislng.  It  Is  imperative  that  poUcy- 
makers  protect  new  construction  from  the 
fuel  shortage  by  assuring  sufficient  allocation 
of  fuel  to  utilities.  OtberwlM,  In  exchange 
for  a  trivial  saving  of  petroleum,  we  would  be 
sacrlflclng  the  output  and  Jobs  that  go  with 
each  housing  unit.  If  this  problem  can  be 
avoided,  a  healthy  upturn  In  housing  can 
be  expected  later  In  1974,  helping  to  cut  short 
the  recession  and,  indeed,  fueling  expansion 
later  In  the  year.  For  all  of  1974,  residential 
construction  spending  will  decline  by  10% 
to  15%  and  housing  starts  will  decline  by 
30%  from  their  1973  levels. 

BU8IMK88  ntvtsntzHT 

Sonaewhat  lower  profits  in  the  non-petro- 
le\un  sector,  declining  output,  and  uncer- 
tainties about  energy  availability  will  tend 
to  curb  business  outlays  for  plant  and  equip- 
ment. But  these  adverse  factors  will  be  far 
outweighed  by  others  on  the  plus  side: 

The  need  for  more  capacity  that  was 
thrown  Into  bold  relief  by  shortages  In  In- 
dustry after  industry  In  1973's  boom  will 
not  be  forgotten  if  the  recession  U  brief. 

The  development  of  domestic  energy  sup- 
plies will  be  sharply  accelerated.  Spurred  by 
higher  current  prices,  by  the  longer -run  com- 
mitment to  achieve  greater  national  self- 
sufficiency,  and  by  soaring  profits  In  the 
petroleum  industry,  an  energy  investment 
boom  Is  In  the  making. 

For  the  year,  bustneas  fixed  Investment  is 
expected  to  Increase  by  12  percent,  less  than 
in  1973  but  still  providing  an  important 
cushion  to  the  recessionary  forces  In  the 
economy. 

ofvzirroKixa 

Because  inventories  remained  low  In  rela- 
tion to  sales  in  most  industries  during  1973, 
business  Investment  in  inventories  should  not 
be  the  strong  downward  force  that  It  has 
been  in  nK>«t  past  recessions.  Many  firms  bad 


trouble  maintaining  adequate  stocks  and  will 
welconM  the  opportunity  to  add  to  Inves- 
tMles  this  year.  Although  the  decline  In  final 
sales  will  be  sharp  in  the  first  half.  Inven- 
tory decumulatlon  is  not  expected  in  any 
quarter  of  1974.  For  the  year  as  a  whole,  ac- 
ciunulatlon  should  about  match  the  $6  bll- 
Uon  now  estimated  for  1973. 

GOVEKNICXNT  SPENDINO 

Federal  spending  will  rise  substantially  In 
1974  to  an  estimated  level  of  $292  billion 
(NIA  basis)  for  the  calendar  year  compared 
with  $265  btnion  in  1973.  As  military  pro- 
curement expands  and  fuel  costs  rise  sharply, 
purchases  of  goods  and  services  will  rise  by 
$7  billion.  Transfer  payments  will  Increase 
exceptionally  fast  as  a  result  of  rising  unem- 
ployment compensation,  expanded  support  to 
the  aged  and  disabled,  and  social  security 
benefit  Increases  scheduled  for  April  and 
July.  Spending  by  state  and  local  govern- 
ments will  rise  this  year  by  about  the  same 
13  percent  as  in  1973. 

MXT  EXPOBTS 

with  turbulent  forces  buffeting  interna- 
tional trade  flows  in  1974,  one  cannot  assign 
a  high  probability  to  any  given  point  esti- 
mate of  net  VS.  exports.  An  assessment  of 
the  croBs-currents  suggests  that  the  surge  in 
net  exports  has  come  to  an  untimely  end  but 
that  surplus  will  not  turn  Into  deficit  during 
1974. 

The  doubling  of  our  Import  bill,  the  world- 
wide economic  slowdown,  the  huge  drain  of 
oil  payments  on  the  foreign  exchange  re- 
sources of  Europe  and  Japan,  the  possible 
formation  of  other  raw  materials  cartels 
(copper,  coffee  and  bauxite  come  to  mind) 
and  the  weakening  of  foreign  currencies 
against  the  dollar — all  these  will  be  working 
against  our  trade  balance. 

But  the  boom  in  our  agricultiiral  and  cap- 
ital goods  exports,  the  slowdown  in  our  own 
economy,  and  the  direct  or  Indirect  pur- 
chases by  flush  primary  producing  countries 
will  be  strong  offsets. 

The  result  should  be  a  standoff  that  holds 
the  net  export  surplus  at  about  last  year's 
$5  bllUon  level. 

ZICFLOTMZNT,  XMIXATIOK,  AND  PBOfTrS 

As  the  downturn  in  real  ONP  stops  em- 
ployment growth  dxirlng  the  first  half  of 
1974,  unemployment  will  climb  steadily  to 
6%  or  so  by  next  summer.  The  number  of 
unemployed  workers  will  pass  S'/j  million, 
and  many  workers  will  drop  out  of  the  labor 
force  in  discoiu-agement.  For  1974  as  a  whole, 
the  unemployment  rate  will  average  Just  un- 
der 6^c,  a  whole  point  above  the  1973  average 
rate. 

The  consumer  price  index  will  rise  by 
about  8>/^%  in  1974.  roughly  the  same  dis- 
tressing rate  of  inflation  experienced  during 
the  past  13  months.  The  one-time  explosion 
of  food  prices  in  1973  will  be  supplanted  by 
the  one-time  explosion  of  petroleum  prices  in 
1974.  In  the  absence  of  another  unantici- 
pated "futxire  shock,"  the  upsurge  in  con- 
sumer prices  will  be  ebbing  in  the  second 
half  of  the  year.  The  ONP  deflator  (which 
does  not  Include  the  price  Increases  coming 
from  Imported  products.  Including  petrole- 
um imports)  U  expected  to  rise  by  7.4%. 

Wage  Increases  will  quicken  in  1974  as 
labor  seeks  to  recoup  some  of  the  loss  In  real 
earning  power  that  it  has  suffered  in  1973. 
Hopes  that  a  wage  explosion  of  the  1969-70 
variety  will  be  averted  rest  on  (a)  the  mod- 
eration that  seenu  to  be  built  into  the 
new  bargaining  procedures  in  the  steel,  alu- 
minum, and  can  indiutrles;  (b)  the  hope 
that  labor  will  view  the  food  and  petroleum 
price  Jumps  as  non-recurring  rather  than 
chronic  hikes  In  the  cost  of  living;  and  (c) 
the  likelihood  that  even  after  Phase  IV  la 
dismantled,    some    meaningful    method    of 


monitoring  big  business  and  big  labor  under 
reasonable  wage-price  giildellnes  will  be  de- 
velc^>ed. 

With  wages  rising  briskly  and  productiv- 
ity tapering  off,  proflts  outside  the  oil  sector 
wlU  decline  by  8%-10%  for  the  year.  But  the 
spectacular  rise  in  oil  Industry  profits  will 
(at  least  in  national  Income  accounting 
terms)  more  than  offset  the  decUne  in  the 
rest  of  the  economy. 

MOKETAST  AND  (TSCAL  POLICT 

Federal  Reserve  policy  seems  poised,  as  it 
should  be,  to  shield  the  economy  against 
the  cold  winds  of  recession.  The  federal  funds 
rate  has  been  genUy  eased  off  of  its  high 
peaks  above  10%  and  can  be  expected  to 
move  sedately  toward  the  7%  level  or  so  in 
the  next  few  months.  Long  before  the  funds 
rate  drops  that  far,  the  market  wUl  have 
gotten  the  message;  commercial  paper  rates, 
prime  rates,  and  even  the  bUl  rate  can  be  ex- 
pected to  react  sharply  downward  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  year. 

Given  the  softness  of  the  economy,  given 
the  fact  that  tight  money  can  kill  Jobs  and 
output  but  can't  quench  the  flres  of  oil  In- 
flation, and  given  better  management  of  the 
oil  shortfall  from  here  on  out,  monetary  au- 
thorities can  afford  to  loosen  the  reins.  It 
will  take  substantial  Increases  in  the  money 
supply— In  the  neighborhood  of  7%-9%  at 
annual  rates — to  override  the  anticipated  in- 
flation offset  and  provide  net  stimulus  to 
the  economy.  Once  expansion  Is  rolling 
smoothly  and  the  force  of  oil  Inflation  fades, 
the  Fed  can  afford  to  draw  back  to  its  6% 
or  67o  growth  targets. 

It  is  in  the  field  of  fiscal  policy,  however, 
that  the  greatest  opportunity  lies  for  creative 
action  to  stimulate  the  economy  while  re- 
dressing some  glaring  grievances.  The  com- 
bination of  runaway  food  and  fuel  prices 
has  been  especially  harsh  on  the  lower  In- 
come groups  : 

Last  year's  upsurge  of  nearly  25%  in  food 
prices  cut  heavily  into  the  real  income  of  the 
poorer  families  who  have  to  spend  as  much 
aa  40%  or  60%  of  their  Income  on  food. 

Though  petroleum  products  represent  a 
much  more  modest  proportion  of  their  budg- 
ets (perhaps  6%  or  6%),  the  price  move- 
ments have  been  astonishing.  After  30  years 
In  which  price  increases  in  refinery  products 
averaged  1%  a  year,  they  have  nearly 
doubled  in  the  past  13  months. 

The  implication  for  1974  fiscal  policy 
seems  clear.  Last  year,  one  could  reasonably 
applaud  the  Administration's  fiscal  policy — 
its  swing  from  a  full -employment  deficit  to- 
ward full-employment  balance  in  the  con- 
text of  an  overheated  economy — while  de- 
ploring Its  social  policy — its  choice  of  merci- 
less slashes  In  social  services  over  tax  in- 
creases as  Its  budget  weapon  against  Infia- 
tion. 

But  this  year,  at  a  time  when  price  and 
Job  develc^ments  have  conspired  against  the 
poor,  recession  calls  for  an  expansionary 
budget. 

In  1974;  then,  the  Administration  can 
safely  put  sound  fiscal  policy  into  harness 
with  humane  social  policy  on  both  the  ex- 
penditure and  the  tax  side  of  the  budget. 

A  new  national  welfare  Initiative,  a  mean- 
ingful public  service  Jobs  program,  and  a 
restored  community  action  program  would 
serve  the  cause  of  both  economic  Justice  and 
economic  expansion. 

On  the  tax  side,  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  major 
effort  to  close  the  unfair  and  uneconomic 
escape  hatches  for  the  rich  and  at  long  last 
do  something  meaningful  for  the  poor  and 
near-poor.  Reform  of  social  security  payroll 
taxes  to  remove  the  poor  from  the  taxrolls 
and  allow  for  family  obligations  Is  an  over- 
due first  step.  If  economic  slack  and  excess 
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unemployment  persist,  temporary  Income  tax 
cuts  focused  on  the  middle  and  lower  Income 
group  would  be  In  order. 

Mr.  HUC^  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presklent.  I 
welcome  tUs  oiiportuzilty  to  Join  witti 
the  dtEtkicuiafaed  Senator  from  tcan<f%g 
(Mr.  Hole.)  In  urgmg  favorable  action 
OKI  the  amenrtment  which  we  have  spon- 
sored to  Mittaorize  the  Federal  Energy 
Admlidstrator  to  allocate  petrochemical 
feedstocks  and  petrochemicals,  includ- 
ing piastk:  rcsina,  when  he  finds  that 
tliere  sure  significant  shortages  and  dis- 
locaticas  in  the  distribution  of  these  ma- 
terials. Authority  to  allocate  petro- 
chemicals does  not  presently  exist  but 
is.  In  my  opinion,  badly  needed.  In  fact, 
I  believe  that  the  failure  to  adopt  this 
amendment  could  have  a  severely  ad- 
verse impact  on  a  great  many  segments 
of  the  nation's  economy. 

Mr.  President,  one  area  of  immediate 
concern  is  the  plastics  processing  indus- 
try. In  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania alone,  there  are  today  some  600 
plastics  processors.  Nationwide,  some 
8,500  of  the  country's  more  than  SjDOO 
plastics  processors  can  be  classified  as 
Independent:  that  is,  they  are  not  sub- 
sidiaries of  the  major  chemical  and  oil 
companies  and  therefore  must  buy  feed- 
stocks on  the  open  market. 

Unfortmiately,  many  of  these  Inde- 
pendents have  been  faced  with  increas- 
ing shortages  of  basic  plastic  feedstocks, 
primarily  polyvinyl  chloride,  poly- 
styrene, high  and  low-density  poly- 
ethylene, polypropylene  and  phenolic. 
These  and  other  materials  essential  to 
piastics  proceaaing  are  not  covered  un- 
der any  existing  allocations  provisions; 
yet,  several  hundred  independent  plas- 
tics processors  have  already  been  forced 
out  of  business  because  of  shortages,  and 
others  are  threatened  with  coUapse  be- 
cause they  are  generally  small  businesses 
and  lack  the  diverse  economic  base  that 
mi«ht  otherwise  make  it  possible  to  sus- 
tain protracted  financial  losses. 

Plastics  Fwocessors  produce  a  wide 
variety  of  parts  which  are  vital  to  indus- 
tries throughout  the  Nation's  entfare 
economy.  I  have  recently  had  called  to 
my  attention  a  study  by  the  Arthur  D. 
Little  Co.  of  Cambridge.  Mass..  which 
indicates  that  a  15-percent  cutback  in 
feedstocks  to  plastics  producers  could 
have  a  domino  effect  which,  for  Ameri- 
can industry  as  a  whole,  could  result  In 
the  loss  of  500,000  Jobs  and  a  reduction 
of  up  to  $23  billion  annually  in  the  total 
value  of  finished  products  nationwide. 

ObvlotKly,  Mr.  President,  the  ramifica- 
tions of  this  amendment  are  many,  not 
only  for  plastics  processors,  but  for  other 
industries  as  well.  Shortages  of  petro- 
chemicals needed  for  the  production  of 
manmade  fibers,  for  example,  threaten 
the  vitality  of  the  textile  industry,  while 
agriculture  la  equally  threatened  with 
ipotential  shortages  of  needed  fertilizers 
and  irrigation  equipment  made  of  inte- 
grated plastic  components.  The  delivery 
of  health  care  can  be  equally  aJTected 
when  medical  equipment  made  of  plas- 
tic parts,  and  in  some  cases  even  certain 
pharmaceuticals  themselves,  are  hi  short 
supply.  Employment  cutbacks  in  the  fiber 
f lass  boat  Industry,  afready  a  fact  of  life, 
serve  as  sta  further  evidence  of  the  po- 


tential eeonomk  harm  that  can  resdt 
when  petrochemical  fcedoto^u  and 
petroebemteals  are  not  eqnltaldy  avail- 
able. 

In  orglnc  the  adopftioo  cd  this  amend- 
ment, however,  I  beUere  it  Is  worth 
noting  that  It  differs  significantly  from 
a  separate  hill  which  we  pfoixaed  earlier 
this  year  as  a  36*8.  That  bill,  which 
dealt  exclusively  with  plastic  feedstocks, 
also  called  for  an  automatic,  mandatory 
allocations  program.  The  amendntent  we 
are  offering  today  has  been  broadened  to 
encompass  petrochemicals  and  petro- 
chemical feedstoclu  so  as  to  recognise 
to  a  greater  degree  the  multi-industry 
nature  of  the  problem  we  are  attempting 
to  meet.  Of  equal  importance  is  the  fact 
tliat  we  have  made  the  proposed  alloca- 
tions program  contingent  upon  a  specific 
finding  by  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
trator that  "signtBcant  shortages  and 
dislocations"  of  tliese  materials  do.  In 
fact,  exist.  Thus,  while  preserving  the 
initial  intent  of  S.  309S,  our  amendment 
has  been  rewritten  to  recoenize  and  ac- 
commodate objections  to  the  earlier 
proposal. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  talked  with  a 
great  many  representatives  of  business 
and  agriculture,  for  whom  potential  or 
real  shortages  of  petrochemicals  and 
petrochemical  feedstocks  are  a  matter  of 
the  deepest  concern.  I  am  convinced  that 
their  problems  are  real  and  must  be 
dealt  with  on  a  basis  that  is  fair  and  yet 
recognizes  the  urgency  of  this  situation. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  do  so  by  adopting 
t'^'-  amendment. 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
plea.scd  to  co-^ponsor  an  pmendment  to 
the  energy  emergency  bill  which  provides 
for  the  allocation  of  petrochemicals  and 
petrochemical  feedstocks  in  a  time  of 
significant  shortages  and  dislocations. 

The  petrochemical  industry  is  expe- 
riencing considerable  hardship  arising 
from  the  shortage  of  petrochemicals  and 
the  inequities  in  distribution  of  avail- 
able supplies.  These  shortages  are  caus- 
ing high  and  rising  unemployment,  de- 
struction of  entire  segments  of  the  indus- 
try, wholesale  ruin  of  small  businesses, 
elimination  of  competition,  severe  eco- 
nomic and  market  dislocation  and 
widespread  loss  of  confidence  in  Govern- 
ment action. 

I  had  hoped  that  rational  export  con- 
trols and  removal  of  phase  IV  controls 
would  have  improved  the  distribution  of 
available  supplies.  Hoxs-ever  these  meas- 
ures coupled  with  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission rctuumiendations  for  temporary 
voluntary  allocation  have  not  succeeded 
in  Inereasinc  supplies  to  a  lerti  promot- 
ing competition  and  curtailing  the  clos- 
ing of  small  business. 

Although  petrochemicals  represent 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  petroleum 
use  in  the  Nation,  the  petrochemical  in- 
dustry is  being  disastrously  affected  by 
the  present  energy  crisis.  Parmers  are 
confronted  with  severe  shortages  of  fer- 
tilizer and  irrigation  pipes,  which  coidd 
mean  extended  food  shortages.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Cost  ot  Living  Council  the 
plastic  fahricatlon  Industry  has  expe- 
rienced raw  material  shortases  in  the 
range  of  20  to  4a  percent  eoncurrenUr 
with  employment  reductions  ranging  «p 


to  an  estimated  15  to  20  percent.  Esti- 
■lates  of  job  loAses  range  from  one  to 
oat  and  a  half  million  nationally  in  the 
plastics,  pharmaceutical  and  textile  in- 
dustries. 

An  allocation  program  is  essential  to 
maintaining  an  economically  soimd  and 
competitive  petrochemical  industry.  This 
amendment  provides  a  genuine  effort  to 
distribute  avatlaWe  supplies  equitably 
and  avoid  further  economic  disloeation^. 
Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  Ifo.  13S5 
offered  by  the  Smator  from  Kansas  iMr. 
Dole)  to  the  Standby  Energy  Emergencj' 
Authorization  Act.  This  amendment 
provides  for  the  allocation  at  petrochem- 
icals and  petrochemical  feedstodts  which 
are  vital  raw  materials  for  many  erf  our 
Nation's  industries.  This  Includes  man- 
nrade  fibers  lor  the  textile  industry,  sjm- 
thetic  rubber  products,  organic  chem- 
icals for  ttie  pharmaceutical  and  fer- 
tiHzer  industries,  and  plastic  raw  mate- 
rials for  the  Nation's  plastic  processing 
industry.  It  is  similar  to  S.  3088  intro- 
duced kor  the  distiE^uished  Senator  from 
Kansas  which  I  also  cosponsored. 

These  industries  are  vital  to  our 
economy,  and  particularly  essential  to 
Pennsylvania.  The  plastics  industry- 
alone  is  the  fourth  largest  in  the  United 
States.  Unlike  many  other  large  indus- 
tries, the  plastics  industry  is  not  domi- 
nated by  a  few  large  firms  but  is  com- 
posed of  over  6.000  nnall,  Independexxt 
plastic  processors.  Many  are  located 
in  Pennsylvania  employing  thousands 
of  people.  These  producers  manufacture 
everything  from  clothing  to  health  and 
tran^xkrtatloa  needs.  For  example,  there 
is  a  shortage  of  the  materials  needec 
to  produce  false  teeth  and  vital  pros- 
thetic devices  in  the  mecflcal  field. 

Moreover,  the  plastic  industry  pro- 
duces a  component  part  for  nearly  every 
commodity  in  the  United  States,  from 
pens  and  telephones  to  automobiles  and 
jet  aircraft.  While  many  of  these  pro- 
ducers are  relatively  small,  in  the  aggre- 
gate they  are  responsible  for  much  of 
the  production  of  our  economy.  Already. 
many  of  these  small  independent  proc- 
essors have  been  forced  to  curtail  pro- 
duction and  lay  off  workers  due  to  dis- 
locations and  shortages  in  the  petro- 
chemical market.  L  therefore,  urge 
speedy  consideration  and  passage  of 
this  amendment  to  provide  the  author- 
ity to  allocate  raw  materials  to  these 
industries  on  an  equitable  basis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amiendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  sriAFFOAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmcfas  consent  that  Victor  litiill. 
Hal  Ekajman.  and  Katl^  Cudlipf^  of  aiy 
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staff  and  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  have  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  and  vote 
on  the  Dole  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMFNOMKNT  NO.  1286 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  hour  of 
2  p.m.  having  arrived,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  Is  recognized  to  call 
up  his  amendment  (No.  1266),  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Amzndmekt  No.  1366 

At  the  end  of  the  bUI  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sac.  .  Section  a  of  the  Emergency  High- 
way Energy  Conservation  Act  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows: 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b).  after  the  sixtieth  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  not  ap- 
prove any  project  under  section  106  of  title 
23  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  In  any  State 
which  has  (1 )  a  maximum  speed  limit  on  any 
public  highway  within  Its  Jurisdiction  in 
excess  of  sixty  miles  per  hour,  and  (2)  a  speed 
limit  for  all  types  of  motor  vehicles  other 
than  sixty  miles  per  hour  on  any  portion  of 
any  public  highway  within  Its  Jurisdiction 
of  four  or  more  traffic  itmes,  the  opposing 
lanes  of  which  are  physically  separated  by 
means  other  than  striping,  which  portion  of 
highway  had  a  speed  limit  for  all  types  of 
motor  vehicles  of  sixty  miles,  or  more,  per 
hour  on  November  1,  1973,  and  (3)  a  speed 
limit  on  any  other  portion  of  a  public  high- 
way within  Its  Jurisdiction  which  Is  not 
uniformly  applicable  to  all  types  of  motor 
vehicles  using  such  portion  of  highway,  if  on 
November  I.  1973.  such  portion  of  highway 
had  a  speed  limit  which  was  uniformly  ap- 
plicable to  all  types  of  motor  vehicles  using 
It.  A  lower  speed  limit  may  be  established  for 
any  vehicle  operating  under  a  special  permit 
because  of  any  weight  or  dimension  of  such 
vehicle.  Including  any  load  thereon.  Clauses 
(3)  and  (3)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply 
to  any  portion  of  a  highway  during  such  time 
that  the  condition  of  the  highway,  weather, 
an  accident,  or  other  condition  creates  a  tem- 
porary hazard  to  the  safety  of  traffic  on  such 
portion  of  a  highway.". 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  3  of  the 
Emergency  Highway  Energy  Conservation  Act 
la  amended  by  striking  out  "reduction  in 
speed  limits  to  conserve  fuel"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "change  In  speed  limits  pur- 
suant to  this  section." 

The  PRESIDINO  officer  (Mr. 
Abourkzk).  Time  for  debate  on  this 
amendment  is  limited  to  1  hour  with  the 
vote  to  occur  at  3  p.m.  today. 

Mr.  DOl^.  Mr.  President,  before  dis- 
cussing my  amendment,  I  ask  imanimous 


consent  that  my  amendment  No.  1266  be 
modified  on  page  2,  by  striking  the  ma- 
terial beginning  with  "  a  speed  limit  for" 
on  line  1  through  "and  (3) "  on  line  8,  and 
on  line  16  by  striking  "clauses  (2)  and 
(3) "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "clause 
(2)." 

The  purpose  of  this  modification  is  to 
give  States  discretion  in  raising  their 
speed  limits  from  55  to  60  miles  per  hour. 
Rather  than  create  a  mandatory  situa- 
tion in  a  State  where  the  55-mile  limit  is 
not  a  great  problem,  this  modification 
would  allow  States  to  decide — whether 
because  of  the  expense  of  making  the 
change,  the  need  for  a  special  session  of 
the  legislature  or  whatever  reason — to 
retain  the  55-mlle  limit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  pre- 
viously discussed  in  some  detail  my 
amendment.  No.  1266,  to  raise  the  na- 
tional speed  limit  to  60  miles  per  hour. 
Therefore,  I  shall  not  restate  all  the  con- 
siderations and  reasons  for  proposing 
this  amendment.  In  summary,  however,  I 
would  note  the  principal  factors  which 
lead  me  to  believe  that  such  a  change  is 
appropriate  and  necessary. 

MAJOK   rACToas 

First,  the  Arab  oil  embargo  has  ended, 
and  America  Is  not  facing  the  same  grave 
supply  crisis  as  existed  when  the  55  miles 
per  hour  limit  was  Imposed. 

Second,  in  areas  of  the  country — such 
as  Kansas — where  distances  between 
towns  and  cities  are  great  smd  alterna- 
tives to  automobile  transportation  are 
few,  55  miles  per  hour  is  an  unreason- 
ably and  frustratlngly  low  speed  to 
travel. 

And  third,  the  55  miles  per  hour  limit 
is  having  serious  economic  consequences 
for  the  trucking  Industry  and  through  it 
to  the  other  Industries  and  businesses — 
especially  the  beef  Industry— which  de- 
pend on  truck  transportation. 

These  are  the  major  points  In  my 
argimient  In  favor  of  a  nationwide  60 
miles  per  hour  speed  limit  on  our  Na- 
tion's highways.  I  feel  that  such  a  change 
is  justified  in  light  of  increased  supplies, 
is  warranted  in  view  of  the  relief  from 
inconvenience  and  frustration  it  would 
provide  to  longer-distance  mortorists, 
and  is  necessary  to  the  economic  health 
and  well  being  of  the  American  trucking 
industry — and  to  those  individuals  and 
businesses  which  depend  on  truck  trans- 
portation. 

DiacacnoifAaT  CKuroi 
Mr.  President,  there  1b  one  point  in  my 
amendment  which  has  given  rise  to  some 


concern,  and  which  I  believe  can  be  dealt 
with  in  a  way  which  meet6  my  original 
goals. 

As  I  pointed  out  last  week,  those  who 
live  in  Kansas  EUid  other  less  urbanized 
areas  frequently  must  travel  great  dis- 
tances by  car  on  personal  and  business 
matters,  while  those  who  live  in  the  great 
metropolitan  regions  of  the  counti-y  gen- 
erally do  not  need  to  travel  these  long 
distances  so  frequently  and  by  car. 

Thus  the  55  limit  creates  much  more 
of  a  burden  for  someone  who  has  to 
travel  from  Kansas  City  to  Wichita  than 
for  a  person  traveling  from,  say,  Wash- 
ington to  Philadelphia. 

The  Kansan  has  almost  no  choice 
other  than  his  car,  while  the  Washing- 
tonian,  or  New  Yorker  or  Bostonian  and 
millions  of  their  neighbors  can  go  by 
Metrollner,  air  shuttle,  or  even  express 
bus. 

The  point  has  been  made  that,  per- 
haps, since  the  55-mile  limit  is  not  so 
much  of  a  problem  in  metropolitan  areas, 
why  require  that  it  be  raised  to  60? 
I  believe  this  Is  a  valid  point.  For  this 
change  should  grant  a  measure  of  flex- 
ibility to  the  States  In  this  area.  There- 
fore, I  have  modified  my  amendment  to 
make  the  60-mile-per-hour  limit  dis- 
cretionary, so  that  a  State  which  wishes 
to  keep  Its  limit  at  55  can  do  so. 

SMALL   IMPACT   OF   TVXL  CONSUMPTION 

Of  course,  I  realize  that  a  6-mIle-per- 
hour  Increase  In  the  speed  limit  will  pro- 
duce some  Increase  in  gasoline  consump- 
tion. Last  week  the  congressional  refer- 
ence service  provided  me  with  an  esti- 
mate that  the  increase  would  be  In  the 
range  of  3  percent  or  about  8V^  million 
gallons  per  day.  But  I  believe  it  Is  im- 
portant to  recognize  that  this  estimate  Is 
based  on  a  limit  of  60  in  every  State,  so 
my  change,  allowing  States  to  retain  the 
55-mlle  limit  if  they  so  choose,  would 
mean  that  the  net  impact  of  a  60-mile 
limit  could  be  expected  to  fall  below  this 
3 -percent  estimate.  And  I  believe  this 
point  further  demonstrates  the  reason- 
ableness of  making  this  change,  and 
other  fuel  useage  estimates  should  be 
viewed  In  this  perspective. 

As  a  means  of  providing  some  illustra- 
tion of  the  general  effects  of  speed  and 
other  factors  on  automobile  fuel  econ- 
omy, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
tatles  from  a  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion speed  versus  fuel  economy  study 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


TABLE  l.-EFFECT  OF  SPEED  ON  FUEL  CONSUMPTION  RATES 
fWittwut  UM  of  tir-eonditioninil 


Ttst  ear  No.  and  nat  waifltt 
(pounds) 


Milas  par  pllon  at  aataetad  spaads 


30 


Parcairt  ineraasa  in  laaollna  conwmplion  csuad  by  Incraasa  in  spaad< 


40 


SO 


60 


70 


1  (4,810) 

2  (3J00) 

2A  0500). 

4  a9re)iii!i;ii;;ii;i;iii;;™™ 

5(2.450) 

6(3,«M> 

7(3.990) 

t«J2J50) "  " 

9  0290) ~ 

10(2,400) 

Footnotes  at  end  of  taM*. 


17.12 
19.30 
21.33 
23.67 
11.25 
31.45 
22.n 
15.61 
04.79) 
21.55 
22.72 


17.20 
18.89 
21.33 
24.59 
20.00 
35.19 
19.41 
14.89 

lioT 

21.94 


16.11 
17.29 
18.94 
20.46 
16.32 
33.05 
20. 2t 
16.98 
(26.80) 
19.11 
22.22 


14.92 

13.13 

15.67 

U.32 

17.40 

15.36 

14.83 

13.42 

15.77 

13.61 

30.78 

22.82 

17.78 

14.88 

13.67 

11.08 

(24.11) 
17.83 

,6.  J? 

21.08 

17.21 

3010  40 

40  to  SO 

SO  to  60 

60  to  70 

SO  to  70 

-0.05 

6.76 

7.97 

13.63 

22.70 

2.17 

9.25 

10.34 

17.64 

29.80 

-.01 

12.64 

8.85 

13.28 

23.31 

-3.74 

22.67 

37.  IS 

196 

52.46 

-8.75 

22.55 

3.49 

IS.  87 

19.91 

-10.63 

6.47 

7.97 

34.88 

44.83 

17.88 

-4.29 

14.01 

19.49 

36.29 

4.84 

-12.31 

24.21 

23.38 

53.25 

-193 
7.37 

1.57 
S.02 

11.  M 
7.11 

iff 

14$? 

3.51 

-.13 

5.41 

22.49 

29.11 
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Test  car  No.  and  net  waifht 
(pounds) 


Miles  per  gallon  at  salectad  spaads 


Pertant  incraasa  in  gasoline  consumption  caused  by  incraase  in  spaed  > 


30 


40 


50 


60 


70 


30  to  40 


40  to  50 


50  to  60 


60  to  70 


SO  to  70 


}l  (5,250) 

l2(4,530> 

Average  (unweighted).. 


1133 
20.33 


19.28 
20.00 


IS.  62 
17.50 


14.22 
1117 


12.74 
14.86 


-4.93 
1.65 


23.43 
14.29 


9. 85 
123 


11.62 
182 


22.61 
17.77 


21.05 


21.07 


19.49 


17.51 


14.93 


111 


11.31 


17.28 


30.53 


>  Changes  in  this  taction  marlced  with  a  minus  (-)  sign  were  decreases. 

>  Since  vehicle  No.  8  could  not  be  operated  satisfactorily  at  70  miles  per  hour,  its  miles  per  gallon 
parlormances  were  omitted  from  the  averages.  They  are,  however,  given  in  parentheses. 


>  Not  availaUa. 


TABLE  2.— EFFECT  OF  SPEED  ON  FUEL  CONSUMPTION  RATES 
IWith  air-conditioning  in  usal 


Miles  per  gallon 

at  selected  speeds 

Percent  increase  in  gasoline  c 

onsumption  caused  by  incraasa  in 
50  to  60           60  to  70 

spaed 

Test  car  No. 

30 

40 

SO 

60 

70 

30  to  40 

40  to  SO 

50  to  70 

1 

1129 

^       1156 

15.56 

14.42 

12.74 

-0.16 

143 

7.91 

13.19 

22.14 

i 

JfS 

1122 

IS.  69 

13.83 

10.89 

1.08 

1112 

13.45 

27.00 

44  08 

4. 

11 IC 

1182 

1130 

14.07 

13.14 

-3.92 

3.19 

1S.8S 

7.08 

24  OS 

•• 

21.04 

17.41 

17.22 

17.33 

13.42 

20.86 

1.10 

-.06 

29.14 

28  32 

7 

1106 

13.17 

14.22 

12.40 

10.89 

21.94 

-7.38 

14.68 

13.86 

30.  S8 

9 

IISS 

1129 

17.78 

17.33 

1126 

1.42 

2.87 

2.60 

6  58 

^    9  3S 

10 

22.77    ■ 

21.93 

20.42 

1167 

1192 

3.83 

7.39 

9.37 

10  34 

20  69 

U 

17.17 

1139 

14.  S3 

12.43 

10.89 

-163 

26.57 

1189 

14.14 

33.43 

12 

1183 

1178 

1104 

14.56 

13.35 

.03 

4.61 

10.16 

106 

20.15 

Avaraga  (unwaightad) 

11 14 

17.51 

1142 

15.00 

13.17 

3.60 

164 

147 

1190 

24.68 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  can  be 
seen  by  these  charts,  air-conditioning 
causes  a  much  sharper  drop  in  fuel  econ- 
omy than  even  a  10  mile  per  hour  in- 
crease in  speed.  The  average  mileage  for 
all  cars  in  the  test  dropped  1.98  miles 
per  gallon  as  their  speed  increased  from 
50  to  60  miles  per  hour,  but  there  was  a 
loss  of  3.07  miles  per  gallon  at  50  miles 
per  hour  and  a  loss  of  2.51  miles  per  gal- 
lon at  60  miles  per  hour  when  the  ve- 
hicles' alr-c(xiditi(Hiers  were  turned  on. 

I  am  not  proposing  that  drivers  be 
given  a  choice  driving  at  60  or  using  their 
air-conditioners  this  summer.  But,  I  be- 
lieve the  study  points  out  that  there  are 
other  ways  to  save  fuel  beside  the  imposi- 
tion of  lower  speed  limits. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  this  DOT  study  be  printed  in 
the  RccoRo  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
CJiuRE).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

IMPACT  ON  TRUCKING  INDTTSTHT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  impact 
of  the  55  miles  per  hour  speed  limit  on 
the  trucking  industry  is  substantial.  The 
lower  limit  means  longer  trip  times  for 
drivers,  fewer  trips  per  montti,  lower 
paychecks,  and  increased  truck  fuel  con- 
sumption. For  the  outset  of  the  fuel 
pinch,  the  trucking  Industry  urged  that 
if  lower  limits  were  necessary,  60  miles 
per  hour  was  the  appropriate  choice. 

The  reasons  for  preferring  this  speed 
were  illustrated  by  Teamsters  Union 
President  Frank  Fltzslmmona  when  he 
testified  before  the  Transportation  Sub- 
conunittee  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee on  the  original  speed  limit  bill  in 
December  1973. 

During  that  testimony,  the  following 
exchange  took  place: 

Senator  Domenici.  Mr.  Pltzslmmoins,  you 
recommend  60,  as  I  understand  it,  for  every- 
one as  the  maxlmiun.  Is  that  your  testimony? 


Mr.  PrrzsiMMONs.  That  la  my  recommenda- 
tion. 

Senator  Domenici.  Is  your  reconunendatlon 
based  upon  Information  regarding  the  sav- 
ing of  gasoline?  What  goes  Into  the  recom- 
mendation? 

Mr.  PiTzsiMMONs.  My  recommendation 
comes  on  basic  facts,  from  tests  that  have 
been  made  with  some  of  the  companies  and 
some  of  the  other  people  in  both  the  East 
and  West  and  the  central  area.  We  can  show 
you  that  on  a  trip  from  AshevUle,  N.C.,  to 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  conservatively  wlU  save 
better  than  33  gallons  of  fuel  operating  at  the 
posted  speed  limits  before  they  were  cut  back. 

We  can  show  you  that  the  same  trip  op- 
erated at  60  or  65  miles  an  hour  takes  better 
than  3  %  hours  to  make  at  that  speed. 

This  Is  not  somebody's  theory;  this  Is  ac- 
tuality. I  presented  It  to  both  Brlnegar  and 
Simon. 

Senator  Domenici.  Therefore,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  trucks  and  the  savings  of  gaso- 
line, you  are  saying  you  believe  the  evidence 
Is  that  at  60  rather  than  at  60,  you  would 
save  dlesel  fuel  for  the  truckers? 

Mr.  FrrzsiMMONB.  I  say  that,  and  I  think 
Mr.  Sassl,  whUe  he  says  66,  and  I  can  appre- 
ciate his  concern,  would  say  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  demonstrates  again, 
as  indicated  by  a  great  many  people  in 
the  trucking  industry  and  the  independ- 
ents who  are  at  least  in  part  on  strike 
since  12  o'clock  midnight  last  night,  that 
one  of  their  major  grievances  is  they  are 
required  to  drive  at  55  miles  an  hour 
when  their  trucks  are  geared  and  equip- 
ped to  operate  at  60  miles  an  hour  and, 
they  say,  use  less  fuel. 

Continuing  to  read  the  remainder  of 
the  excerpts  of  the  testimony : 

But  by  the  same  token,  he  being  a  trucker 
I  think  will  verify  what  I  said  about  getting 
ovir  trucks  Into  that  speed  where,  for  want 
of  a  better  word — we  used  It  In  the  old  sense 
before  we  had  these  highly  technical  ad- 
vances In  equipment — there  was  freewheel- 
ing; freewheeling,  running  at  2,200  revolu- 
tions per  minute  at  that  speed  conserves  fuel. 

When  it  drops  below  that  then  we  are  run- 
ning and  It  takes  more  fuel  to  maintain  the 
2,220  revolutions  per  minute. 

Other  witnesses  were  in  substantial  ac- 
cord  with  Mr.   Fitzsimmons  on  these 


points.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
statement  submitted  to  those  same  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  hearings  by  the 
Committee  hearings  by  the  American 
Trucking  Associations,  Inc.,  also  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

KANSAS    FAVORS    80     MILES    PER    HOUR 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have  be- 
lieved that  most  Americans,  especially 
Kansans,  feel  that  60  miles  per  hour  is 
the  best  speed  limit.  Taking  into  consid- 
eration the  acknowledged  need  to  prac- 
tice fuel  conservation  and  the  lives 
which  have  been  saved  by  lower  highway 
speeds,  I  have  felt  that  many  people 
think  60  is  a  good,  reasonable  compro- 
mise. 

To  test  this  theory,  in  my  most  recent 
constituent  questionnaire  I  asked  re- 
spondents to  choose  between  55,  60,  65, 
and  70.  A  few  very  early  responses  have 
been  returned.  And  while  they  are  far 
frc«n  being  significant  statistically,  they 
show  that  people  favor  60  miles  per  hour 
overwhelmingly.  Fifty-two  percent  fa- 
vored 60  miles  per  hour,  compared  to  12 
percent  for  55,  32  percent  for  65,  and 
none  for  70. 

So  I  believe  the  American  people  are 
reasonable.  They  recognize  the  need  to 
slow  down,  save  fuel  and  spare  lives.  But 
they  want  things  to  be  sensible,  and  in 
large  meeisure  they  think  that  a  55-mile 
limit  is  not  sensible  or  necessary. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  my  amend- 
ment would  permit  States  to  raise  their 
speed  limits  to  60  miles  per  hour.  Again, 
it  is  discretionary  with  the  States.  If 
they  do  not  want  to  raise  it,  they  do  not 
have  to.  It  would  provide  a  measure  of 
fiexibility  and  would  ease  the  burden 
imposed  by  a  55-mile-per-hour  limit, 
which  is  no  longer  essential  or  in  the 
best  Interests  of  the  country. 

I  raiphaslze  again  that  we  are  in  the 
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throes  of  what  could  be  another  nation- 
wide truck  strike.  I  recall  In  December 
and  January  spending  many  hours,  as 
did  many  other  Members  of  this  body, 
with  Independent  truckers  and  others, 
trying  to  resolve  some  of  their  difficul- 
ties. Some  were  real  and  genuine.  The 
one,  as  I  recall,  that  bothered  the  truck- 
ers most  was  the  imposition  of  the  55- 
mile-per-hour  speed  limit. 

They  claim,  and  I  think  with  justifica- 
tion, that  in  addition  to  the  added  time 
to  their  trips,  there  has  been  less  profit 
for  them,  and  they  indicated  time  after 
time  that  their  trucks  could  operate 
more  efficiently  and  more  effectively  and 
consume  less  fuel  when  traveling  at  63 
than  at  55. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

EXHIBTr    1 

The  ErrrcT  or  Speed  oh  AoTOMOBitE  Gaso- 
line CoNsu»«iTioN  Rates,  Octooe3  1973 

PaETACE 

In  a  period  of  Imminent  fuel  shortages, 
the  amount  of  gasoline  used  by  automobiles 
and  the  efficiency  of  Its  use  are  coming  un- 
der critical  examination.  Ptor  this,  It  was  de- 
aired  to  have  data  for  a  series  of  automobllea 
of  recent  year  models,  of  dlfferant  weights 
and  other  characteristics.  It  was  also  desired 
that  the  information  b«  taken,  if  possible, 
from  record*  of  ▼eblcles  actually  operating 
on  the  highways,  rather  than  from  testa 
made  with  laboratory  equipment. 

The  Information  In  this  report  meets  those 
requirements. 

A  won  of  caution  on  the  use  of  this  report 
seems  warranted  here.  While  the  data  were 
carefiUiy  gathered,  the  sample  is  relatively 
small,  and  the  staff  and  Instrumentation 
were  limited.  The  report  has  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  effect  of  speed  on 
gasoUne  consumption  rates  under  highway 
operating  condlUona,  and  It  appears  to  do 
that  conclusively.  It  Is  hoped  that  If  this 
report  Is  used  for  other  purposes,  ita  limita- 
tions win  be  borne  In  mind. 

This  also  seems  to  be  an  appropriate  place 
to  than  It  the  automobile  Industry,  and  par- 
ticularly the  dealers  of  the  Northern  Virginia 
suburbs  of  Washington.  D.  C.  for  their  klnd- 
neas  and  willing  assistance  to  the  staff  that 
made  the  study. 

(Note.— The  United  States  Government 
does  not  endorse  products  or  manufacturers. 
Trade  or  manufacturers'  names  anpear  herein 
solely  because  they  are  considered  essential 
to  the  object  of  this  report. ) 

(By  K.  M.  Cope) 

(SoTE. — Figures  not  Included  In  Rscoas.) 
Th«  fact  that  automobiles  operatlni?  at 
high  speeds  tiae  more  fuel  per  mile  than 
those  operating  at  lower  speeds  is  universally 
accepted.  It  Is  not  controvers'al,  but  it  U  a 
vague  and  elusive  concept.  It  was  the  pur- 
pose of  this  study  to  measure,  as  nearly  as 
possible  under  practical  operating  condi- 
tions, how  much  operating  speeds  do  affect 
gasoline  usage. 

The  cars  usetf  in  the  study  were  selected 
to  cover  a  range  of  weights,  but  except  air 
conditioning,  no  effort  was  made  to  measure 
the  effect  on  fuel  consumption  of  other  fea- 
tures OT  equipment.  All  of  the  cars  were  1970 
or  later  year  models.  Each  had  been  oper- 
ated more  than  3.000  miles;  and  with  one 
exception,  none  were  speclaQy  "tuned"  or  In- 
tercepted below  the  driver's  seat,  the  g»ao- 
Une  was  run  through  an  auxiliary  line  from 
there  to  a  meter  In  the  passenger  compart- 
ment, and  after  paaelng  through  the  meter, 
back  to  the  point  of  interception. 

Although  It  would  have  been  relatively 
simple  to  make  the  aeries  of  tesu  of  a  dyna- 
mometer, such  tests  would  have  lacked  some 


of  the  factors  present  In  actual  highway 
operation.  Most  notable  among  these  are 
wind  resistance  on  the  moving  vehicle,  the 
effect  of  rapidly  moving  air  on  the  car's 
cooling  systems,  and  the  minor  irregularities 
of  any  highway  surface. 

At  one  time,  automatic  transmissions  were 
considered  to  be  accessories;  but  In  recent 
years,  they  have  come  into  such  universal 
use  that  they  are  treated  as  standard  equip- 
ment; and  except  for  the  very  light  cars,  the 
clutch  drive  is  now  almost  in  the  class  of 
special  equipment.  The  general  public  is 
proo.-.liv  unaware  of  the  fact  that  automatic 
tran  mlss'.ons  may  be  respons.ble  for  as  much 
ai  o:ie  gallon  or  m:re  In  ten  of  a  car's  gaso- 
line CDnsumptlon;  and  It  probibly  would 
make  little  difference  In  car  purchases  and 
usa;e  even  If  it  were  generally  known. 
Po-.ver  brakes  and  power  steering  also  In- 
crease gasoline  consumption,  although  not 
nearly  as  much;  and  here  again,  safety  fact- 
ors and  Increased  case  of  driving  appear  to 
be  well  worth  their  cost.  In  any  case.  It  is 
unlikely  that  tho^e  who  have  become  acciis- 
torr.e  ■  to  power  brakes  and  steering  would 
be  willing  to  tura  back  to  the  old  "standard" 
brakes  and  steering. 

The  general  public  Is.  of  course,  aware  of 
the  tremendous  roadway  Improvements  that 
have  bse.i  accmpllihed  In  recent  years.  The 
Interstate  highways.  In  particular,  have 
made  substantial  contributions  to  traffic 
safety  and  economy  of  vehicle  operation. 
There  Is  no  way  of  knowing  precisely  the 
amount  of  fuel  saved  on  the  free-flowing  In- 
tersUte  and  turnpike  routes,  but  It  Is  known 
to  b2  substantial,  even  after  offsetting  It 
agal  St.  the  fuel  consumed  by  the  exces- 
sively hl^h  speeds  frequently  encountered. 
Extremely  low  speeds,  stop-start  driving,  and 
the  Irconvenier.ces  of  crawl  speeds  In  con- 
gested areas  are  probably  more  wasteful  of 
fuel  than  excessive  speeds. 

The  energy  problem  Is  already  serious,  and 
almost  certain  to  be  a  growing  cloud  over 
the  Nation  In  the  future.  The  years  of  plenti- 
ful fuels  are  behind  us,  and  we  are  entering 
aa  use  when  the  sharp  reality  of  the  total 
fuel  situation  will  have  a  heavy  Impact  on 
our  dally  lives. 

It  cannot  be  overemphasized  that  this 
study  was  made  solely  to  determine  the  ef- 
fect of  speed  on  fuel  consumption  rates.  The 
results  are  not  even  put  forth  as  "typical," 
because  each  teat  consisted  of  timing  an  un- 
interrupted run  of  a  vehicle  at  a  carefully 
controlled  speed,  a  situation  not  likely  to  oc- 
cur In  normal  operation.  Furthermore,  since 
the  vehicles  were  not  specially  tuned  for  the 
tests  (With  one  exception,  discussed  later  In 
this  report),  it  was  agreed  with  the  co- 
operating automobUe  dealers  that  the  names 
of  the  vehicles  would  not  be  u£ed  In  the  re- 
port. 

However,  the  teste  do  accomplish  what 
they  were  Intended  to  do — they  give  a  clear 
and  conclusive  picture  of  the  existence  of 
very  sub8t*ntlal  Increases  of  fuel  consump- 
tion In  the  upper  speed  ranges,  i.e.,  above 
50  mUes  per  hour;  and  they  give  a  strong  In- 
dication cf  the  magnitude  of  these  increases. 

There   follows   a  brief  discussion   of  the 
equipment  used  In  making  the  teste,  and  a 
description  of  the  method  followed. 
EQuipnEjrr 

1.  Systems  Gasoline  Fuel-O-Meter.  manu- 
factured by  the  Columbia  Systems  Company, 
5806  8.E.  Gladstone.  Portland,  Oregon  07306. 

2.  Fifth  Wheel  speedometer,  assembled  at 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration's  Fair- 
bank  Research  Laboratory.  Included  were  a 
General  Motors  Fifth  Wheel  and  bumper 
clampe  and  electronic  Instrumentation  de- 
vised by  the  Laboratory's  engineers.  (Several 
of  the  speedometer!  of  the  vehicles  tested 
were  also  cross-checked  with  a  Maxwell  All- 
Electric  Dynamometer,  and  the  Fifth  Wheel 
and  Dynemometer  readings  were  in  complete 
agreement.) 


3.  Bendix  Gasoline  Pump,  manufactured  by 
the  Bendix  Corporation.  South  Bend,  Indi- 
ana. This  Is  a  la-volt  pump.  In  general  auto- 
motive use. 

4.  Stop  watches,  of  the  type  used  to  time 
athletic  events.  Several  were  used.  The  most 
satisfactory  were  those  with  large  "sweep" 
second  hands  that  made  a  complete  revolu- 
tion In  10  Feconds.  and  that  had  smaller 
hands  to  record  elapsed  time. 

6.  Signs  reading  test  vehicle.  The  ones 
used  were  on  white  paperboard  strips  27 
Inches  long  and  3  Inches  high.  They  bore  the 
Department  of  Transportation  triskellon 
s:raibol  and  the  words  test  vehicle  In 
heavy  2-lnch  high  block  letters. 

METHOD 

This  test  was  Intended  to  cover.  In  a  group 
es  small  as  practical,  cars  In  different  weight 
groups,  and  of  different  characteristics  with 
respect  to  air  conditioning  versus  no  air  con- 
ditioning, and  automatic  transmissions  ver- 
stis  manual  transmissions.  All  vehicles  were  to 
be  1070  or  later  model  years,  and  to  have 
been  operated  for  at  least  3,000  miles  prior 
to  the  test. 

Numerous  vehicles  owned  by  Individuals 
were  volunteered  for  the  gasoline  consump- 
tion tests,  but  only  two  were  used.  The  re- 
mainder were  supplied  by  dealers,  and  were 
either  officials'  cars,  demonstrators,  or  cars 
from  the'r  used  car  stock. 

The  Fifth  Wheel  speedometer,  shown  In 
Figure  1,  was  used  In  most  coses  to  deter- 
mine the  accuracy  cf  the  vehicle's  speedo- 
meter, and  In  some  cases,  both  the  Fifth 
Wheel  and  the  dynamometer  were  used  to 
cross-check  for  accuracy.  No  differences  be- 
tween the  Fifth  Wheel  and  the  dynamometer 
were  found.  For  each  car,  the  speedometer 
reading  of  the  vehicle  was  recorded  for  true 
speeds  at  30,  40,  50,  60,  and  70  miles  per  hour. 
If  for  Instance,  the  vehicle  speedometer 
showed  52  miles  per  hour  at  a  true  speed  of 
60  miles  per  hour,  and  the  vehicle  was  later 
operated  during  the  tesU  at  50  mUes  per 
hour.  It  w«u  done  at  a  vehicle  speedometer 
reading  of  62  miles  per  hour  when  the  speed- 
ometer of  the  vehicle  was  used,  which  was 
the  procedure  In  moatmmagggdln  some  In- 
stances the  Fifth  Wheel  was  uSBH^tirlng  the 
tests;  but  It  proved  to  be  dlfflcuTt  for  the 
driver  to  transfer  his  eyes  between  the  in- 
strument box  on  the  seat  beside  him  and  the 
road  while  holding  tlie  car  at  a  constant 
speed. 

Generally  speaking,  the  speedometers  of  the 
cars  were  surprisingly  accurate.  Despite  the 
common  belief  that  most  sp>eedometers  are 
"fast,"  that  is,  that  they  give  a  margin  of 
safety  by  Indicating  speeds  greater  than  the 
vehicles  are  actually  traveling,  most  were 
within  1  mile  of  the  true  speed.  Nearly  all 
cf  the  Inaccurate  readings  were  "fast"  by  only 
1  or  2  mUes  per  hour;  but  the  greatest  error 
found  was  a  speedometer  reading  of  only 
66  miles  per  hour  when  the  vehicle  was  ac- 
tuaUy  traveling  70  miles  per  hour. 

The  gasoline  meter  was  Installed  In  the 
passenger  compartment  of  each  vehicle.  Be- 
cause of  the  effect  that  engine  heat  could 
have  on  gasoline  volumetric  measurements 
and  on  meter  performance.  It  was  necessary 
to  avoid  engine  heat  before  the  gasoline 
paased  tlirough  the  meter.  For  all  except  two 
cars,  this  required  intercepting  the  tank-to- 
carburetor  gasoline  line,  as  shown  in  Figure 
2.  beneath  the  driver's  seat,  Installing  a  flexi- 
ble hose  from  the  line  to  the  fllter-meter- 
pump  assembly  seen  in  Figure  3,  then  Install- 
ing a  hose  from  the  assembly  back  to  the 
Une.  Nearly  all  cars  have  plates  or  access 
holes  of  one  kind  or  another  through  the 
floor  that  can  permit  the  hoses  to  and  from 
the  gasoline  meter  to  go  through  the  floor. 
The  pump  was  a.ot  used  at  first,  but  was 
added  to  the  a%embly  when  the  flow 
through  the  meter  seemed  to  vary  on  some  of 
the  cars  with  vacuum  pumps.  The  inclusion 
of  the  electric  pump  in  the  assembly  seemed 
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to  eliminate  any  variations  in  the  rate  of 
flow.  The  gasoline  pump  was  fitted  with  an 
electric  cord  which  had  a  socket  similar  to 
those  of  ordinary  automobile  trouble  lamps, 
so  the  power  could  be  taken  from  the  ciga- 
rette lighter  socket.  In  short,  this  arrange- 
ment simply  detoured  the  gasoline  from  the 
regular  feed  line,  through  the  assembly,  and 
back  to  the  feed  line. 

One  problem  was  encountered  that  should 
have  been — but  wasn't — anticipated.  Quite  a 
few  cars  in  recent  years  have  a  fuel  supply 
system  that  circulates  gasoline.  I.e..  It  pumps 
more  gasoline  to  the  motor  than  the  motor 
needs,  and  the  excess  Is  returned  by  a  sepa- 
rate line  to  the  gasoline  tank.  The  primary 
purpose  of  this  system  is  to  prevent  "vapor 
lock"  that  causes  a  distressing  stalling  of 
motors,  particularly  In  urban  low-speed  stop- 
and-go  traffic.  A  meter,  apparently  correctly 
installed,  was  Indicating  that  the  vehicle 
was  using  an  outrageously  large  amount  of 
gasoline.  Investigation  soon  revealed,  of 
course,  that  the  meter  was  recording  the  total 
amount  of  gasoline  passing  through  the  line. 
Including  that  which  returned  to  the  tank. 

Experimentation  soon  proved  that  the  "re- 
turn" lines  could  b«  blocked  with  no  ap- 
parent ill  effects;  and  this  was  done  In  several 
cars.  (It  probably  would  be  Inadvisable  to 
block  the  return  lines  on  cars  to  be  operated 
in  urban  traffic,  particularly  in  warm 
weather.) 

Satisfactory  driving  courses  for  this  series 
of  tests  had  to  meet  the  following  require- 
ments: 

1.  Reasonable  accessibility 

3.  Straight  and  level  roadway 

3.  Good  roadway  surface 

4.  Low  traffic  volume 

Two  stretches  of  highway  meeting  these  re- 
quirements were  found;  Virginia  Route  28, 
between  Interstate  Route  66  and  Virginia 
Route  50;  and  Maryland  Route  301  north  of 
Waldorf,  between  Surratt's  Road  and  Mary- 
land Route  381.  Both  routes  were  used. 

The  gasoline  used  In  each  vehicle  was  of 
the  type  recommended  by  the  manufacturer, 
and  was  bought  at  regular  gasoline  fllUng 
stations.  No  special  fuels  were  used. 

Each  test  run  was  made  with  both  a  driver 
and  an  observer.  Although  some  experiment- 
ing was  done,  it  proved  to  be  Impossible  for 


one  person  to  drive  a  car  at  a  constant  speed, 
use  a  stop  watch  and  record  the  times.  Efforts 
to  achieve  "one-man-operation"  resulted  in 
uncertainties  aa  to  precise  times,  and  In  dif- 
ficulties holding  vehicles  at  precise  speeds. 
Consequently,  someone  "rode  shotgun"  every 
test  run  used  In  this  study,  to  attend  the 
meter  and  record  speeds  and  times. 

The  driver  and  observer  each  carried,  and 
used,  a  stop  watch.  This  was  to  ensure  against 
watch  error  or  failure  (there  were  none)  and 
to  afford  occasional  double-checks  on  read- 
ings, as  well  as  to  permit  the  driver  to  make 
supplementary  time  observations  while  the 
observer  was  recording  and  reviewing  the 
timings. 

For  the  cars  with  air  conditioners,  the  test 
runs  were  made  separately  at  each  speed  with 
the  air  conditioner  in  use  and  not  In  use.  The 
results  are  given  and  discussed  In  this  report. 

All  except  three  of  the  cars  tested  are 
equipped  with  air  conditioning,  and  all  of  the 
air  conditioners  were  In  good  operating  order. 
The  test  runs  were  made  at  each  speed  (30- 
40-50-60.  and  70)  In  each  direction  of  the 
road  segment  enough  times  to  assure  that  the 
times  were  consistent. 

The  gasoline  meter  used  gives  six  clearly 
audible  "clicks"  per  tenth  of  a  gallon.  I.e.,  60 
clicks  per  gallon. 

In  operation.  If  the  driver  was,  for  In- 
stance, to  drive  at  50  miles  an  hour,  when 
the  car  had  come  to  that  speed,  he  would  sim- 
ply say  "on  It"  and  hold  the  car  at  that  speed; 
then  at  the  first  meter  click,  the  stop  watches 
would  be  started.  On  the  third  following  click, 
the  observer  would  stop  his  watch  and  re- 
cord the  speed,  direction,  and  number  of 
seconds.  The  driver  would  usually  call  out 
the  reading  on  his  watch  at  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  clicks  and  so  on  untu  the  car  came 
to  the  end  of  the  selected  course;  and  the  ob- 
server would  make  a  record  of  them.  Any  use 
of  the  brake  aborted  the  run.  At  times  this 
resulted  from  unforeseen  hazards  such  as  a 
car  entering  the  highway  from  a  side  road, 
careless  pedestrians,  or  for  other  reasons,  such 
as  a  wild  animal  crossing  the  road  (and.  em- 
barrassingly enough,  a  sneezing  driver!). 

It  was  found  best  to  pull  off  the  road  at  the 
end  of  each  run,  and  to  make  any  records 
and  notes  on  the  spot.  This  minimizes  the 
possibility  of  errors  of  observation  or  record- 
ings; It  eliminates  the  problem  of  the  faulty 

TABLE  l.-EFFECT  OF  SPEED  ON  FUEL  CONSUMPTION  RATES 
[Without  u$«  of  «ir-condittoningl 


memory;  and  It  affords,  after  a  little  experi- 
ence, the  chance  to  catch  on  the  spot  any 
timings  or  performances  that  seem  incon- 
sistent. 

Every  car  being  tested  carried  the  test 
vehicle  sign  fastened  on  the  inside  of  the 
rear  window  with  clear  adhesive  tape.  The 
large  black  block  letters  were  clearly  legible 
from  at  least  100  feet.  Although  every  effort 
was  made  to  time  the  runs  so  that  there 
would  be  ample  room  in  front  and  to  the 
rear  without  encountering  vehicles  moving 
m  the  same  direction,  it  was  not  always  pos- 
sible to  do  so.  The  sign  seemed  to  convert 
any  possible  displeasure  of  occupants  of 
other  vehicles  Into  curiosity.  Paster-traveling 
cars  with  uni^lted  opportunities  to  pass 
the  test  cars  ffl^uently  fell  In  behind  and 
trailed  them  for  ^^^l.e,  apparently  trying 
to  figure  out  what  v^n^elng  tested. 

When  the  test  runs  «^(wcompleted  for 
a  vehicle,  the  meters  and  hoiw^ere  removed, 
the  two  ends  of  the  gasolhie  line  pulled  to- 
gether and  clamped  inside  a  short  piece  of 
gasoline-proof  hose,  and  the  car  was  returned 
to  Its  owner. 

The  results  of  the  test  were  generally  in 
line  with  what  could  have  been  expected 
but  there  were  some  small  surprises,  a  few 
unexplained  inconsistencies,  and  a  few  de- 
velopments probably  of  greater  Interest  to 
technicians  than  to  most  others.  Table  1.  for 
Instance,  shows  that  7  of  the  13  cars  tested 
operated  more  mUes  per  gallon  at  40  miles 
per  hour  than  at  30;  and  3  operated  more 
miles  per  gallon  at  60  than  at  40.  For  the 
lower  speed  ranges,  this  seems  to  destroy  the 
"Slow  down — save  gas"  admonition.  But  no 
car  operated  more  miles  per  gallon  at  60  than 
at  50,  nor  at  70  than  at  60;  and  the  Increases 
In  consiunptlon  in  going  above  50  miles 
per  hour  were  substantial  and  consistent. 

(Prior  to  further  discussion,  it  should  be 
noted  that  Vehicle  #2  and  Vehicle  #2A  were 
the  same,  except  that  the  latter  had  been 
completely  "tuned  up"  and  had  been  oper- 
ated about  300  miles  between  the  "untuned 
Numl>er  2"  test  and  the  "tuned  Number 
2A"  test.  The  tuning  made  a  substantltal 
difference,  and  Its  inclusion  In  this  report 
was  greatly  facilitated  by  treating  It  as  an 
additional  vehicle  in  the  statistics  and 
summaries.) 


Test  car  number  ind  net  weight 
(pounds) 


Miles  per  gallon  at  selacted  speeds 


Percent  increase  in  gasoline  consumption  caused  by  increast  in  speed' 


30 


40 


SO 


60 


70 


30  to  40 


40  to  SO 


50  to  60 


60  to  70 


60  to  70 


1  (44*0) 

2  (3.500) 

2A  (3.500) 

3  (3.540) 

4  (3.975)....; 

5  (2,450). 

6  (3,820) 

7  (3,990) 

«'(ii») 

9  (2.M0) 

10  (2,400) 

11  (5,250) 

12  (4,530) 

Average  (unweighted). 


17.12 
19.30 
21.33 
23.67 
18.25 
31.45 
22.88 
15.61 
(24.  79) 
21.55 
22.72 
18.33 
20.33 


17.20 
18.89 
21.33 
24.59 
20.00 
35.19 
19.41 
14.89 
(27. 22) 
20.07 
21.94 
19.28 
20.00 


16.11 
17.29 
18.94 
20.46 
16.32 
33.05 
20.28 
16.98 
(26. 80) 
19.11 
22.22 
15.62 
17.50 


14.92 

U.13 

-0.05 

6.76 

7.97 

13.63 

15.67 

13.32 

2.17 

9.25 

10.34 

17.64 

17.40 

15.36 

-.01 

12.64 

8.85 

13.28 

14.83 

13.42 

-3.74 

22.67 

37.96 

8.96 

15.77 

13.61 

-8.75 

22.55 

3.49 

15.87 

30.78 

22.82 

-10.63 

6.47 

7.37 

34.88 

17.78 

14.88 

17.88 

-4.29 

14.06 

19.49 

13.67 

11.08 

4.84 

-12.31 

24.21 

23.38 

(24. 11) 

NA 

-8.93 

1.57 

11.16 

NA 

17.83 

16.72 

7.37 

5.02 

7.18 

6.64 

21.08 

17.21 

3.56 

-.13 

S.4I 

22.49 

14.22 

12.74 

-4.93 

23.43 

9.85 

11.62 

16.17 

14.86 

L65 

14.29 

8.23 

8.82 

22.70 
29.80 
23.31 
52.46 
19.91 
44.83 
36120 
53.28 
NA 
14.29 
29.11 
22.61 
17.77 


21.05 


21.07 


19.49 


17.51 


14.93 


8.11 


11.31 


17.28 


30.53 


'  Changes  in  this  section  marked  with  a  minus  (-)  sign  were  decreases 

'  Since  vehicle  No.  8  could  not  be  operated  satislactotily  at  70  mi,  h,  its  miles  per  gallon  per- 


formances were  omitted  from  the  averages.  They  are,  however,  given  in  parentheses. 


This  test  makes  no  allowances  for  special 
advantages  of  small  cars.  These  Include  lower 
Investment,  economy  In  highway  space  oc- 
cupied, greater  ease  and  lower  cost  of  park- 
ing, simplicity  of  maintenance  (due  at  least 
In  part  to  the  absence  of  refinements,  acces- 
sories, and  special  features),  and  perhaps 
other  advantages  In  special  situations.  Simi- 
larly, this  test  Is  not  concerned  with  the 
greater  comfort,  safety,  capacity,  and  other 
advantages  of  larger  vehicles. 


Table  1  includes  all  of  the  vehicles,  both 
with  and  without  air  conditioners,  used  In 
this  study.  The  data  show  miles  per  gallon 
for  each  at  various  speeds,  without  the  use 
of  air  conditioning.  The  greatest  number  of 
miles  per  gallon.  36.19.  was  achieved  by  Ve- 
hicle 6.  This  was  a  subcompact  with  a  4-cyl- 
Inder  engine,  manual  transmission,  and  regu- 
lar steering.  It  had  the  highest  miles  per 
gallon  of  all  the  cars  tested,  and  at  every 
test  speed.  However,  its  fuel  consumption 


at  70  miles  per  hour  was  44.83  percent  greater 
than  at  50;  and  the  car  seemed  to  be  near- 
ing  the  limit  of  its  capability.  The  owner  ob- 
served, in  good  humor,  that  It  was  a  ceir  that 
encouraged  operating  at  reasonable  speeds. 

Although  the  heavier  "luxury"  cars  con- 
sumed more  fuel  per  mile  than  other  cars 
at  most  speeds,  the  differences  between  heavy 
and  lighter  cars  were  greatly  diminished  In 
the  upper  speed  ranges.  The  heavier  cao^  were 
able  to  achieve  the  higher  speeds  with  ease. 
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Tbe  bottom  line  of  Table  1  shows  the  21.07 
unweighted  arerage  miles  per  gallon  at  40 
miles  per  ho\ir  to  have  been  above  the  21.05 
miles  per  gallon  at  30  miles  per  hour.  Even 
though  the  difference  is  only  two -hundredths 
of  1  percent,  it  will  be  a  siirprise  to  many 
that  there  was  a  difference  at  all  in  this  di- 
rection. Similarly,  three  of  the  cars  operated 
more  miles  per  gallon  at  50  than  at  40.  Al- 
though this  would  not  normally  have  been 
expected,  it  can  easily  be  explained  by  dif- 
ferences in  gear  ratios,  timing  settings,  and 
other  purely  mechanical  factors.  At  least  for 
the  vehicles  tested,  it  is  clear  that  tlowlng 
vehicles  from  speeds  under  60  miles  per  hour 
to  lower  speeds  would  perhaps  waste  as  much 
fuel  as  it  would  save. 

At  60  miles  an  hour  and  above,  it  Is  a  dif- 
ferent story.  The  average  miles  per  gallon 
(for  vehicles  not  using  air  conditioning) 
was  19.49  at  50  miles  per  hour,  and  14.93  at 
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70  miles  per  hour.  This  20  miles  an  hour  In- 
crease in  speed  increased  fuel  consumption 
30.53  percent.  The  greatest  increment,  of 
course,  was  the  move  from  60  to  70.  which 
accounted  for  an  increase  of  more  than  17 
percent  in  fuel  consumption. 

The  data  in  Table  2  are  similar  In  form  and 
concept  to  those  in  Table  1,  except  that  those 
in  Table  2  include  only  cars  with  air  condi- 
tioners in  operation.  The  cars  In  Table  2  are 
given  the  same  numbers  they  had  in  Table  1 ; 
thus  cars  2.  2A.  5.  and  8  are  omitted.  These 
tended  to  be  lighter  than  the  cars  with  air 
conditioning,  so  their  omission  from  Table  2 
tends  to  reduce  the  miles  per  gallon  figures 
that  Table  2  would  otherwise  have  presented. 
The  effect  of  ?peed  and  air  conditioning  are 
readily  evident,  however,  in  comparing  Tables 
1  and  2:  and  Tab!e  3  gives  a  brief  summary 
and  digest  of  the  effect  of  air  conditlonlog  on 
miles  per  gallon. 

TABLE  2.-EFFECT  OF  SPEED  ON  FUEL  CONSUMPTION  RATES 
IWitli  air-conditioninf  is  ust| 


The  effect  of  air  conditioning  on  miles  per 
gallon  proved  to  be  less  than  expected,  at 
least  less  than  the  power  requirements  of 
air  conditioners  might  lead  one  to  believe. 
Since  It  was  the  purpose  of  this  study  to 
determine  the  fact  rather  than  find  the  rea- 
sons, the  matter  was  not  pursued.  However, 
some  reflection  on  the  matter  suggested  that 
some  of  the  car  windows  may  have  been  open 
during  some  of  the  test  runs  without  air 
conditioning,  thus  Increasing  turbulence 
(and  therefore  fuel  consumption).  This 
would,  of  course,  have  decreased  the  air-no- 
air  differences.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
the  miles-per -gallon  comparisons  do  not  re- 
flect the  fact  that  cars  equipped  with  air  con- 
ditioners are  carrying  equipment  weighing 
approximately  as  much  as  an  extra  adiUt 
passenger,  even  when  the  equipment  Is  not 
in  use. 


Miles  p«f  gallon  at  sdtcttd  speeds 


Test  car  numtwr 


Percent  increase  in  (asoline  consumption  caused  by  increase  in  speed 


30 


40 


50 


70 


30  to  40 


40  to  SO 


SO  to  60 


6010  70 


50  to  70 


J 16.29  16.5C 

3 U.42  18.22 

« 16.16  16.82 

« 21.04  17.41 

7 16.aS  13.17 

9 1S.95  18.29 

10 „.  22.77  21.93 

U 17.17  18.39 

12 16.13  16.71 

Averaie  (unweifhted) 18.14  17.51 


15.56 
15.69 
16.30 
17.22 
14.22 
17.78 
20.42 
14.53 
16.04 


14.42 
13.83 
14.07 
17.33 
12.40 
17.33 
18.67 
12.43 
14.56 


12.74 
10.98 
13.14 
13.42 
10.89 
16.26 
16.92 
10.89 
13.35 


-0.16 

1.08 

-3.92 

20.86 

21.94 

1.42 

3.83 

-6.63 

.03 


6.43 

16.12 
3.19 
1.10 
-7.38 
2.87 
7.39 

26.57 
4.61 


7.91 
13.45 
15.85 
-.06 
14.68 
2.60 
9.37 
16.89 
10.16 


13.19 
27.00 

7.08 
29.14 
13.87 

6.58 
10.34 
14.14 

9.06 


2M4 
22.14 
24.05 
28.3? 
30.58 
9. 35 
20.69 
33.43 
20.15 


16.42 


15.00 


13.17 


3.60 


6.64 


9.47 


13.90 


24.68 


TABLE  3.- 


-THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  USE  OF  AIR-C0NDITI0NIN6 
ON  FUa  CONSUMPTION  RATES' 


Effect  on  fuel 

consumptie*  caused 

by  ate  •!  air- 


Operating 


Percent 

Reduction  saving 

in  mites        with  »ir- 
per      condition- 
In  us*    Not  in  use  gailoa       in(  "on" 


Air-conditioning 
(miles  per  finen) 


Ing  and  after  tuning  are  sufficiently  related 
to  the  overall  subject  of  fuel  conservation  to 
merit  inclusion.  Tbe  performance  compari- 
sons, given  In  Table  4.  even  though  for  only 
one  vehicle,  strongly  suggest  a  good  place  to 
look  m  tbe  effort  to  save  f  ueL 

TABU  4.-C0MPARISCN  CF  MIUSPER  d/LLON  FOR  1  CAR 
BEFCRE  AND  AFTER  TUNING 


Miles  per  g.ilhn 


Miles  per 
hour: 

30 18.14  20.05  1.91  5.29 

40 17.51  19.71  2.20  12.56 

50 16.42  18.29  1.87  13.89 

60 15.00  16.25  1.25  8.33 

70 1117  14.18  LOl  7.67 


■  All  cars  included  in  the  averages  in  this  table  were  equipped 
with  air-conditioning  in  good  operating  condition. 

Tlie  principal  reason,  however,  for  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  gap  between  miles  per  gallon 
with  air  conditioning  in  use  and  not  in  use 
la  that  wind  resistance,  friction,  and  other 
power  requirements  for  the  movement  of  the 
vehicle  tend  to  increase  at  a  rate  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  Increase  in  vehicle  speed, 
whereas  the  power  required  to  operate  air 
conditioning  remains  nu>re  nearly  constant. 
Thus,  as  the  vehicle  speed  Increases,  the 
power  required  to  operate  the  air  condition- 
ing becomes  a  decreasing  percent  of  the  total 
power  output  of  the  motor.  This  is  supported 
by  the  figures  in  Table  3.  which  show  air  con- 
ditioning reducing  miles  per  gallon  by  2.20 
miles  at  40  miles  per  hour,  by  1 .87  miles  per 
gallon  at  50.  and  1.25  and  l.Ol  miles  per  gal- 
lon, respectively,  at  60  and  70  miles  per  hour. 

Generally  speaking,  the  heavier  cars 
tended  to  incresise  fuel  consumption  rates 
percentagewise  less  than  lighter  cars  as 
speeds  increased.  However,  a  30-percent  In- 
crease in  fuel  consumption  for  a  lighter  car 
could  eaally  be  less.  In  number  of  gallons, 
than  a  25  percent  Increase  for  a  heavy  car. 

Although  the  operating  condition  al  mo- 
tors was  outside  the  scope  of  this  study,  the 
test  results  for  the  one  car  tested  before  tun- 


Operating 
speed 


Before 

tuning 

(car 

No.  2) 


After 

tuning 

(car 

No  2A) 


Imprcvomtntafter 
tuning 

Miles 

gsIlM         Percent 


Miles  per 
hour: 

30 19.30  21.33  2.03  10.52 

40. 18.119  21.33  2.44  12.92 

50 17.29  18.94  1.65  9.54 

bU 15.67  17.40  1.73  11.04 

70 13.32  15.36  2.04  15.32 


A  Nation  entering  an  era  of  uncertainty  as 
to  its  energy  sources  and  reserves  must  con- 
sider carefully  what^  it  can.  and  what  it  can- 
not do.  The  energy  problems  already  on  the 
horizon  seem  certain  to  have  tremendous 
Impact  on  motor  vehicles  and  the  patterns 
of  their  use.  Automobile  fuel  consumption 
rates  will  play  an  Important  part  in  the  de- 
cisions to  be  made. 

ExMisrr  2 
STATZMDrr  OF  Edwaso  V.  Kn.ET,  Vice  Phesi- 

DENT,     AMCBICAN     TRPCKINC     ASSOCIATIONS, 

Inc. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, my  name  is  Edward  V.  Kiley.  I  am 
Vice  President.  Research  and  Technical 
Services  of  the  American  Trucking  Associa- 
tions. The  organ  IzaUon  U  a  federation  with 
affiliated  associations  In  every  state  and  tbe 
District  of  Columbia,  plus  13  affiliated  con- 
ferences. In  the  aggregate,  we  represent  every 
type  and  class  of  truck  operation  in  the 
country,  both  for-hire<«uill  plvate. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear 
before  your  Committee  and  discuss  the  na- 


tion's energy  crisis,  particularly  u  it  affects 
the  trucking  industry. 

Our  Industry  has  been  deeply  Involved  In 
the  many  problems  arising  from  the  inade- 
quacy of  petroleum  supplies  beginning  with 
reports  from  otir  irdustry  toward  the  end  of 
1972  when  they  were  being  told  by  their 
suppliers  that  they  could  not  depend  on  re- 
ceiving adequate  supplies  of  dleeel  fuel.  They 
were  told  that  contracts  of  long  standing 
could  not  be  renewed  aiul  no  assurances 
whatsoever  could  be  made  as  to  what  the 
future  might  hold. 

As  the  year  went  by  and  we  appeared  be- 
fore various  Congressional  Committees,  and 
before  independent  government  agencies,  we 
stressed  in  the  strongest  language  possible 
the  dire  economic  consequences  that  were 
arising,  and  would  arise  at  an  increasing 
pace,  if  the  supply  of  dieael  fuel  became  In- 
adequate. 

The  trucking  Industry,  together  with  the 
other  forms  of  surface  transportation,  is 
almost  cmnpletely  dependent  on  dlesel  fuel 
in  its  operations.  There  Is  no  substitute  for 
dlesel  fuel  and,  in  our  opinion,  there  is  no 
luxury  or  non-essential  use  of  dlesel  fuel  In 
transportation.  The  transportation  of  freight 
In  the  country,  as  far  as  surface  movements 
are  concerned,  will  function  or  not  function 
In  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  dlesel 
fuel  that  Is  available. 

A  shortage,  or  Inadequate  supply  of  dlesel 
fuel,  cannot  help  but  have  serious  economic 
consequences  throughout  our  entire  econ- 
omy. The  carriers  do  not  create  the  demand 
for  freight  service.  We  merely  All  the  demand 
that  Is  created  by  the  level  of  the  country's 
economic  activity.  This  demand  has  been 
very  great,  for  forms  of  transportation,  and 
Is  continuing  to  grow. 

In  1972.  33%  of  all  intercity  tons  of  freight 
moved  by  motor  truck  and  to  this  must  be 
added  all  local  freight  tonnage  which  moves 
entirely  by  truck.  Trucks  handle  61  %  of  the 
tonnage  of  all  naanufactured  products  and 
85%  of  shipments  under  10.000  lbs.  move  by 
truck.  Thtis,  the  33%  ton-mUe  statistic  tells 
only  part  of  the  story  and  Is  in  no  way 
realistically  relevant  to  the  Industry's  fuel 
needs. 
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Within  the  trucking  Industry  we  are  doing 
evenrthlng  possible  to  conserve  fuel.  To  the 
maximum  possible  extent,  our  carriers  are 
practicing  conservation  measures  and  ex- 
ploring new  operating  efficiencies.  Such  prac- 
tices as  Ughtenlng  pickup  and  delivery 
schedules,  adjustments  to  fuel  systems  to 
minimum  specifications,  reductions  in  en- 
gine warm-up  time  and  many  others.  It 
should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  these 
measures  do  save  some  fuel  but  involve  un- 
desirable trade-offs  in  terms  of  increased 
maintenance  expenses  and  decreased  service. 
The  reduction  of  existing  state  speed  limits 
presents  no  difficulties  to  the  vast  majority 
of  motor  vehicles  but  for  the  motor  carriers 
It  presents  serious  operational  problems  of 
the  most  complex  nature. 

Many  trucking  companies  In  line-haul 
service  operate  over  regular  routes  between 
fixed  terminals.  Therefore,  they  have  neces- 
sarily designed  their  operations  in  terms  of 
existing  speed  limits. 

The  drivers  of  Interstate  trucks  are  limited 
by  existing  Federal  regulations  promulgated 
and  enforced  by  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier 
Safety  In  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
These  regulations,  which  are  strictly  en- 
forced, limit  a  driver  to  ten  hours  of  con- 
tinuous driving  (with  rest  stop  breaks). 
After  such  a  ten  hour  operation  the  driver 
must  have  no  less  than  eight  hoxirs  rest  be- 
fore resuming  another  run. 

Operating  within  these  parameters  the  car- 
riers have  developed  their  routing  systems, 
terminal  locations,  relay  pcrints  and  equip- 
ment Interchange  points.  Even  a  detail  such 
as  the  selection  of  the  drivers  home  Is  de- 
termined In  many  cases  by  the  operational 
circumstances. 

A  severe  reduction  of  truck  speed  limits 
would  throw  these  operations  into  a  state 
of  confusion  and  disrupt  the  carriers  sched- 
uling. Many  drivers  would  be  unable  to  reach 
tbe  destinations  In  the  evening  and  thus 
delay  the  freight  by  at  least  8  hours.  Fur- 
ther, the  driver  would  find  his  run  completed 
short  of  his  home  and  be  faced  with  the 
inconvenience  of  a  "night  on  the  road",  with 
the  carrier  incurring  the  extra  cost  Involved, 
and  the  shipper  suffering  a  long  delay. 

When  the  question  of  a  mandatory  lower- 
ing of  speed  limits  first  became  a  matter 
of  Issue,  we  Indicated  that  the  limit  at  which 
the  least  disruption  in  motor  carrier  service 
would  occur  would  be  at  60  miles  per  hour- 
even  though  many  state  speed  limits  for 
trucks  were  set  above  this  and  many  opera- 
tions are  geared  to  these  higher  limits.  This 
position  was  set  forth  in  a  letter  of  Octo- 
ber 26  to  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson.  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
Btilar  Affairs  of  the  United  States  Senate 
with  a  similar  letter  sent  to  Chairman  Har- 
ley  O.  Staggers  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United 
SUt«s  House  of  Representatives  on  Novem- 
ber 12,  1973.  We  respectfully  request  that 
these  letters  be  received  for  the  record. 

The  question  of  speed  limit  reductions 
as  related  to  fuel  savings  deserve  a  long  hard 
look  by  tbe  Congress,  particularly  In  the 
area  of  the  studies  that  indicate  savings  In 
gasoline  by  reducing  passenger  car  speeds 
to  60  mUes  per  hour.  For  example,  as  Indi- 
cated by  E.  N.  Cole.  President  of  CJeneral 
Motors  Corporation,  in  a  letter  to  Senator 
Randolph,  dated  November  7.  1973,  the  20% 
fuel  savings  passenger  car  operations  results 
In  a  reduction  of  from  70  miles  per  hour 
to  50  miles  per  hour.  However,  as  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Cole  a  saving  of  thU  sort  applies  only 
if  aU  cars  were  operating  at  70  miles  per  hotir 
and  were  dropped  down  to  50  miles  per  hour. 
He  elaborated  further  by  pointing  out  that 
most  cars  already  operate  at  less  than  60 
miles  per  hour  because  of  local  ^>eed  limits 
and  traffic  conditions  within  city  and  subur- 
ban limits.  Data  submitted  with  Mr.  Cole's 
lettw  showed  that  the  big  saving  in  nassen- 


ger  car  fuel  was  In  the  drop  from  70  miles 
per  hour  to  60  where  a  12%  saving  could 
be  achieved  whereas,  by  comparison,  the 
difference  between  50  miles  per  hour  and  60 
represented  a  saving  of  2.6% . 

We  point  this  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  only  to 
suggest  that  the  closest  kind  of  examination 
be  given  studies  on  alleged  fuel  savings  In  the 
area  of  passenger  car  operations  tjefore  ahy 
action  is  taken  that  would  seriously  impair 
the  ability  of  the  nation's  trucking  Industry 
to  continue  to  provide  the  necessary  trans- 
portation services  without  greatly  increased 
costs  that  Inevitably  must  be  passed  on  to 
the  consumer. 

We  further  request  that  whatever  action 
is  taken  that  It  be  of  a  temporary  nature, 
limited  to  the  period  of  the  emergency  cre- 
ated by  the  fuel,  or  energy  crisis. 

On  the  question  of  current  policies  and 
programs,  we  believe  we  can  best  respond 
to  this  by  sumniarlzlng  briefly  the  basic  posi- 
tion we  are  taking  with  the  Energy  Policy 
Office  on  the  Proposed  Mandatory  Allocation 
Program  for  Middle  DlstUlate  Fuels.  We  filed 
our  response  to  the  Energy  Policy  Office  pro- 
posals on  Friday  of  last  week. 

Under  the  proposed  allocation  program, 
transportation  other  than  public  passenger 
trtmsportatlon  and  the  transportation  of  fuel 
Is  to  receive  only  90%  of  the  amount  of  fuel 
used  in  the  base  year,  which  is  set  as  1972. 
This  90  T  allocation  applies  to  "cargo,  freight 
and  mall  hauling."  Such  an  allocation  to  the 
trucking  Industry.  In  fact  to  all  forms  of  sur- 
face transportation,  will  be  woefully  inade- 
quate in  terms  of  need.  The  most  reasonable, 
and  qualified,  estimates  of  anticipated  freight 
traffic  for  the  year  ahead  indicate  clearly 
that  90%  of  what  we  received  in  1972  would 
leave  us  far  short  of  adequate  fuel  to  enable 
our  Industry  to  meet  the  demands  for  truck 
service.  We  are.  therefore,  requesting  a  re- 
vision in  the  proposed  allocation  formula 
to  provide  for  motor  freight  transportation 
to  receive  100%  of  actual  needs. 

In  the  trucking  Industry,  as  In  other  forms 
of  transportation,  we  respond  to  the  need 
placed  upon  us  by  the  producers  of  the  na- 
tion's goods.  If  we  do  not  have  the  fuel  to 
move  our  vehicles,  the  goods  will  not  move, 
and  If  they  cannot  be  moved,  they  will  stop 
being  produced.  Here.  then,  is  a  great  energy 
waste — producing  that  which  cannot  be 
brought  to  the  marketplace. 

We  believe  the  needs  of  the  trucking  In- 
dustry, as  well  as  other  forms  of  freight 
transportation,  can  be  met  if  the  programs 
currently  being  discussed  are  brought  to 
reality  as  quickly  as  possible.  One  Is  action, 
within  prudent  and  reasonable  limits,  to  halt 
the  drain  on  middle  distillate  fuel  for  non- 
transportation  purposes  in  those  areas  where 
alternate  sources  of  fuel  are  feasible.  Sec- 
ond, re-evaluation  of  the  entire  petroleum 
refining  process  for  the  purpose  of  maximiz- 
ing the  amount  of  middle  distillate  that  can 
be  extracted  from  each  barrel  of  crude  oil. 

Dieael  fuel  is  the  llfeblood  of  our  trans- 
portation system — and  our  transportation 
system  Is  the  essential  framework  that  holds 
up  our  entire  economic  structure. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Maryland  for  the 
purpose  of  (darifying  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  section  106. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  thank  the  distinguish- 
ed manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  frtnn 
Washingttm. 

Mr.  President,  section  106,  headed 
"Materials  allocaUon"  in  the  Standby 
Energy  Emergency  Act  empowered  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  to  al- 
locate "scarce,  critical  and  essential" 
materials  and  equipment  that  are  nec- 
essary to  maintain  "required  tranqwr- 
tatlMi  of  energy  supplies"  smd  for  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  en- 
ergy facilities." 


In  my  judgment,  this  wording  would 
mean  that  the  continuing  construction 
and  repair  of  our  Nation's  maritime 
fleet  would  be  assured  even  under  emer- 
gency circumstances.  As  we  all  know, 
tankers  and  merchant  sWps  are  vitally 
necessary  to  transport  a  significant  pro- 
portion of  energy  producing  materials. 
However,  the  Senate  report  on  this 
legislation  does  not  specifically  mention 
this  vital  component  of  the  energy  trans- 
portation system.  I.  therefore,  think  that 
it  is  necessary  to  complete  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  this  legislation  by  mak- 
ing it  quite  clear  that  section  106  would 
indeed  be  available  to  assure  the  con- 
tinuous availability  of  not  only  drilling 
rigs,  but  tankers  and  LNG  carriers.  The 
phrase  "such  things"  in  this  section 
should  be  understood  to  Include  mater- 
ials and  equipment  for  the  construction, 
conversion  and/or  repair  of  oil  driUing 
rigs,  their  support  vessels,  tankers,  LNG 
carriers,  deepwater  port  facilities  and 
other  items  needed  to  maintain  "re- 
quired transportation  of  energy  sup- 
plies." 

I  ask  the  managers  of  the  bill  if  they 
agree  that  I  have  correctly  Interpreted 
this  section  as  it  would  pertain  to  the 
maintenance  component  of  energy  trans- 
portation. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct 
in  his  legislative  interpretation.  Rather 
than  spelling  out  in  detail  what  we 
meant  by  "required  transportation,"  we 
made  it  purposely  very  broad.  Energy 
is  an  all-pervasive  subject.  It  moves  over 
all  systems,  and  it  does  include  tankers 
and  LNG  carriers — every  mode  of  sea- 
borne transportation. 

This  does  not  exclude  other  forms  of 
transportation.  We  deliberately  made  it 
general,  so  that  we  did  not  run  into  the 
old  legal  doctrine:  If  you  specify  and 
fail  to  generalize,  you  are  limited  to  the 
specific. 

Therefore,  the  Senator's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  legislative  history  is  correct. 
I  think  I  can  speak  for  the  committee  as 
a  whole  when  I  say  that  we  intended 
to  include  all  modes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
cur with  the  statement  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington, 
the  flcK)r  manager  of  the  bill,  and  I  com- 
mend the  Seimtor  from  Maryland  for 
clarifying  this  part  of  the  legislation. 
The  flexibility  was  intended,  and  I  think 
it  is  better  clarified  now  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  has  brought  up  this 
subject  and  asked  for  a  clarification.  I 
agree  that  the  Intent  is  to  give  the  flex- 
ibility which  I  think  will  be  more  de- 
sirable. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington for  their  assurances  on  this  point. 
I  can  understand  the  need  for  flexibility. 
I  fully  appreciate  the  willingness  to  agree 
that  we  should,  for  the  record,  specify 
that  oceangoing  vessels  are  included. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
we  have  made  an  imequivocal  record  on 
this  point.  I  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  concurs  in  everything  I  have 
said.  This  is  indeed  a  part  of  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  section  106. 

I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont. 
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Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  opposition  to  amendment 
1266,  which  Is  offered  by  my  good  friend, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole)  .  As  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
has  explained,  the  amendment  would,  in 
effect,  raise  the  maximum  national  high- 
way speed  to  60  miles  per  hour,  even  as 
modified,  an  increase  from  the  present  55 
mile  per  hour  established  by  the  Emer- 
gency Highway  Energy  Conservation  Act. 
Senator  Dole  has  pointed  out  the  many 
differences  in  the  driving  habits  and  pat- 
terns of  i)ersons  living  in  Kansas  and 
other  areas  of  the  Midwest  and  West, 
compared  with  persons  residing  in  the 
great  metropolitan  areas  of  the  East.  I 
recognize  that  difference  and  I  recog- 
nize    the     temporary     assistance     this 
amendment  would  have  for  the  trucking 
industry  and  others.  But  I  must  state  my 
strong  opposition  is  based  on  two  factors: 
The  higher  speeds  require  more  energy; 
the  higher  speeds  will  kill  more  people. 
Our  Nation  has  obtained  significant 
improvement    in    gasoline    mileage    by 
limiting  highway  speeds.  And  while  a  5- 
mlle-per-hour     difference     may     seem 
slight,  it  would  have  a  damaging  effect 
on  safety  and  energy  conservation. 

According  to  estimates  by  the  Highway 
Users  Federation,  holding  the  maxlmimi 
highway  speed  limit  to  55  miles  an  hour 
will  save  5,300,000  gallons  of  gasoline 
every  day,  compared  with  the  gasoline 
needed  for  a  national  60-mile-per  hour 
limit. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  ran 
a  test  fleet  of  cars  and  found  that  it  ob- 
tained an  additional  mile  per  gallon  by 
dropping  the  maximum  speed  to  55 
mUe  per  hour  from  60  mUe  per  hour.  As  a 
society,  we  carmot  Ignore  that  difference 
when  we  confront  real  energy  shortages. 
Obviously,  the  situation  prevsdllng 
earlier  this  year  has  been  ameliorated. 
Gas  lines  no  longer  extend  for  blocks  and 
blocks.  But  gas  supplies  remain  relatively 
short,  raising  the  possibility  of  long  lines 
and  short  vacations  this  summer.  I  be- 
lieve It  would  be  foolhardy  to  return  to 
our  old  wtisteful,  high-speed  way. 

Even  more  significant  in  my  mind  Is 
the  drastic — almost  unbelievable — drop 
in  traffic  deaths  that  has  occurred  since 
the  imposition  of  the  national  maximimi 
speed  limit  of  55  miles  per  hour.  There 
have  been  3,700  fewer  persons  killed  on 
our  highways  from  last  November 
through  March,  compared  with  a  year 
earlier. 

Dr.  James  B.  Gregory,  Administrator 
of  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration,  recently  made  this 
observation : 

March  marked  the  first  month  that  all 
states  were  observing  a  55  m.p.h.  speed  limit, 
and  the  Impact  on  highway  safety  Is  clear — 
more  than  a  thousand  lives  saved  in  one 
month. 

The  example  set  during  February  was 
particularly  striking  In  the  33  States  en- 
forcing a  55-miles-per-hour  maxlmimi, 
there  were  30  percent  fewer  traffic  fa- 
talities than  there  had  been  in  February 
1973.  But  In  the  17  States  that  had  not 
yet  lowered  driving  speeds  to  a  mftTrimnm 
of  55  miles  per  hour,  traffic  deaths  de- 
clined only  2  percent  from  1  year  earlier. 
That  modest  decline   apparently  grew 


from  voluntary  compliance  with  lower 
speeds  and  less  travel  due  to  the  imavall- 
ability  of  gtisoline. 

Such  saving  in  lives,  particularly  when 
viewed  with  the  need  for  fuel  ccmserva- 
tlon,  demonstrates  In  the  most  compel- 
ling way  the  need  to  continue  the  55- 
mlle-an-hour  national  maximum. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Dole)  has  used  the  example  of 
the  many  Kansans  who  must  drive  from 
Kansas  City  to  Wichit?,  a  distance  of  209 
miles.  At  a  constant  55  miles  an  hour, 
that  trip  would  require  3  hours  and  48 
minutes.  At  a  steady  60  miles  an  hour, 
the  same  Journey  would  take  about  3 
hours  and  29  minutes,  or  19  minutes  less. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  that  a  19-min- 
ute  savings  is  worth  the  cost — the  cost 
In  lost  energy  and  lost  lives. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  the  Senate 
reject  the  Dole  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  regretfully  urge  that 
the  Senate  reject  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole). 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Vermont,  not 
only  for  a  fine  statement  but  also  a  sen- 
sible statement.  This  is  a  time  when  we 
had  better  stop,  look,  and  listen  and 
think  about  what  we  are  doing.  We  are 
only  a  few  weeks  away  from  what  was 
a  critical  situation  and  I  do  not  feel 
that  necessarily  we  are  a  few  weeks 
away  from  the  solution. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  the  purpose  of  request- 
ing the  yeas  and  nays? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  able  S«iator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  Is  surely 
another  indicator  that  Americans  are 
rapidly  forgetting  the  lessons  that  were 
painfully  learned  just  a  few  months  ago. 
I  recall  that  some  1 1 V2  months  ago  I  of- 
fered legislation  on  this  floor  to  lower  the 
speed  limit.  That  legislation  was  a  sense 
of  the  Congress  proposal  and  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  without  a  rollcall  vote. 
There  was  unanimity  of  thought  and 
action.  We  are  returning  to  our  old  ways 
of  reckless,  and  I  use  the  word  advisedly, 
energy  consumption. 

We  forget  that  the  fuel  shortage  was 
not  a  midwinter  hallucination  but 
rather  a  permanait  fact  of  life  In  this 
country.  When  the  shortage  became  a 
personal  matter  for  most  Americans  we 
were  only  too  willing  to  institute  ctm- 
servatlon  measures  of  wie  type  or 
another.  We  were  eager  to  commit  our- 
selves to  a  lifetime  of  fuel  saving. 

In  recent  weeks  we  have  seen  growing 
evidence  that  our  resolve  to  conserve 
energy  was,  Indeed,  short  lived.  There 
are  reports  that  traffic  Is  returning  to 
Its  preembargo  levels  In  many  places 


and  I  anticipate  that  air-conditioners 
will  be  operating  in  full  blast  when  the 
first  warm  weather  arrives. 

Even  though  the  President  may  have 
declared  the  energy  crisis  at  an  end,  the 
United  States  Is  far  from  resolving  its 
fuel  supply  problems.  The  energy  short- 
age is  real  and  it  is  persistent.  It  remains 
a  central  factor  in  our  lives  to  which  we 
should  give  continuous  attention. 

In  our  efforts  to  cope  with  last  winter's 
emergency  many  productive  measures 
were  Instituted.  Foremost  among  these 
was  the  establishment  of  uniform  speed 
limits  on  a  national  basis.  The  55  miles 
per  hour  maximum  was  set  by  Public 
Law  93-239,  which  was  enacted  on 
January  2  of  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  for  the  uni- 
form speed  limit  was  the  conservation  of 
scarce  fuel.  It  has  played  a  successful 
part  in  our  conservation  effort.  It  is  esti- 
mated by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion that  the  55-miles-per-hour  speed 
limit  is  resulting  in  daily  savings  of  be- 
tween 130,000  and  160,000  barrels  of  fuel. 
There  is  a  second  and  very  substantial 
benefit  to  slower  driving,  and  I  think  it 
has  been  mentioned  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Statford).  Enact- 
ment of  the  uniform  55  miles  per  hour 
speed  enabled  us  for  the  first  time  to 
observe  on  a  national  basis  the  impact  of 
slower  speeds  on  highway  safety.  The  re- 
sult has  been  a  dramatic  drop  in  people 
killed  on  our  highways.  During  March 
the  number  of  highway  fatalities  was 
3.191,  a  figure  25.5  percent  below  March 
of  last  year.  This  was  the  fifth  consecu- 
tive month  that  traffic  fatalities  declined 
compared  to  a  year  ago.  Some  of  this  re- 
duction can  be  attributed  to  fewer  cars 
on  the  highways,  but  there  is  no  question 
that  the  uniform  speed  limit  is  a  major 
factor  in  achieving  what  years  of  effort 
with  expensive  highway  safety  programs 
could  not. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  letter  from  the  Honorable 
Claude  S.  Brinegar,  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, who  expresses  the  feeling  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  that 
the  present  speed  limit  Is  worthwhile. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Secretakt  or  Transportation, 

Washington,  B.C.,  May  13, 1974. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, US.  Senate.  Washington,  B.C. 
Dear  Senator  Randolph:  I  wish  to  advise 
you  of  the  Department's  views  regarding  the 
proposal  by  Senator  Dole  to  amend  the  Emer- 
gency Highway  Energy  Conservation  Act  so 
as  to  Increase  permissible  speed  limits  from 
65  to  60  mph. 

The  66  mph  speed  limit  has  admittedly 
had  some  adverse  economic  impact  on  cer- 
tain sectors  of  the  transportation  Industry, 
a  situation  which  has  been  of  great  concern 
to  this  Department.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
energy  conservation  value  of  the  reduced 
limit  is  considerable.  This,  combined  with 
Inltltal  reports  reduced  highway  fatalities 
and  injuries  which  have  resulted  from  the 
lowered  speed  limit,  argues  against  Increasing 
the  speed  limits  at  this  time. 

It  Is  the  Department's  view  that  the  65 
mph  speed  limit  presently  in  effect  shotild 
not  be  altered  prior  to  passage  of  sufficient 
time  to  allow  proper  assessment  of  its  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages.  I  suggest  that 
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such  an  assessment  oould  best  be  made  at 
the  time  of  the  Act's  current  termlnatl(»i 
date. 

Sincerely, 

__  Clator  S.  Brinxoar. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand the  approach  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dch.b>.  There  are  ar- 
gmaents.  of  course,  pro  and  con  on  this 
matter  that  the  Senator  proposes  and 
we  must  think  of  it  In  Its  reality,  that 
we  Increase  the  maximum  speed  limit  to 
60  miles  per  hour.  This  may  at  first  ap- 
pear insignificant  and  consistoit  with 
our  improved  fuel  situation — although  I 
must  emphasize  that  this  situation  may 
be  only  temporary. 

The  existing  55-mile  limit  was  agreed 
to  as  a  compromise.  In  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  last  De- 
cember 11,  there  was  extensive  testi- 
mony that  the  greatest  savings  could  be 
achieved  with  a  50-mile-per-hour  speed 
limit  Several  factors,  including  the  im- 
pairment of  efficient  t^jeration  of  trucks 
bek>w  55  miles  per  hour,  prompted  us  to 
establish  that  limit.  In  testimony  before 
this  committee,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation said: 

A  60-mUe-per-hour  limit  would.  In  total 
save  very  little. 

We  were  also  told  that  we  could  an- 
ticipate larger  vehicles  to  exceed  the 
55-mfle-per-hour  limit  somewhat  to  ob- 
tain maximum  efficiency  from  their  en- 
gines. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  be  realistic. 
I  know  that  in  enforcement  of  this  type 
law  the  highway  officers  usually  do  not 
call  for  an  arrest  when  a  person  is  op- 
erating at  57  and  58  miles  an  hour.  They 
are  given  that  cushion  In  their  decision 
as  to  whether  to  enforce  the  55-mile- 
per-hour  limit. 

But  when  we  go  from  55  miles  an  hour 
to  60  miles  an  hour,  then  we  are  increas- 
ing that  further  cushion  of  2  or  3  miles 
where  the  radar  or  officer-enforced  law 
does  not  come  Into  effect. 

I  think  the  commerce  of  this  country 
has  suffered  no  great  dislocation  be- 
cause trucks  are  driving  slower.  I  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  the  trucking 
industry  to  our  country.  There  has  been 
an  adjustment,  and  they  have  made  it. 
There  is  a  saving,  as  we  know,  in  fuel 
and  In  lives  and  this  fact,  I  think,  out- 
weighs any  of  what  might  be  consid- 
ered the  anticipated  benefits  that  would 
accrue  if  the  «0-miIe  limitation  were 
placed  In  the  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
Senator  3  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Such  an  action  by 
the  Senate  and  the  Congress  would  be 
another  signal  to  the  American  people 
that  we  no  longer  consider  important  the 
serious  efforts  that  we  must  make  In 
energy  conservation.  This  conservation 
is  important,  and  today  we  must  not 
allow  our  enthusiasm  of  a  few  months 
ago  to  deteriorate  so  that  we  come  into 
the  Senate  and.  at  the  first  opportunity. 
It  aeons,  lump  S  miles  an  hour  In  the 
^>eed  limits  of  our  country.  I  think  It 
abandOQs.  frankly,  the  respflostbility 
which  has  been  expressed  by  the  Amer- 


ican people  to  be  realistic  about  the 
situation  we  face. 

Not  only  do  we  have  a  saving  In  fuel, 
which  I  have  said  is  very  significant,  not 
only  do  we  have  a  decrease  In  the  niunber 
of  traffic  injuries  and  fatalities,  which  I 
have  emphasized,  but  we  have  a  more 
pleasant  feeling  on  the  part  of  people 
who  are  able  to  motor  at  a  speed  of  55 
miles  an  hour.  We  do  not  have  the  pres- 
sure that  someone  behind  us  keeps  get- 
ting close  to  us  and  then  we  start  moving 
ahead.  This  country  is  still  beautiful,  and 
I  think  we  should  have  an  opportunity,  as 
we  drive  along,  to  look  at  it  and  even  to 
talk  to  those  who  are  in  the  car  with  us. 
The  law  which  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas seeks  to  change  has  been  in  effect.  I 
remind  the  Senate,  for  only  4  months.  Its 
benefits.  I  have  outlined  and  substanti- 
ated, are  being  felt  on  the  positive  side  of 
this  question.  I  believe  that  we  should 
continue  the  limit  at  55  miles  an  hour. 

I  lu-ge  the  Senate  to  give  the  55-mile- 
an-hour  speed  limit  the  opportunity  for 
continued  use,  so  that  we  sire  ready.  If 
serious  fuel  deficiencies  come  again,  to 
continue  to  save  gasoline.  We  are  able,  as 
the  record  shows,  to  decrease  the  number 
of  accidents  and  the  fatalities,  and  we 
are  able  to  provide  to  the  American  peo- 
ple a  more  satisfactory,  pleasant,  and 
happier  motoring  experience. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  VERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes,  and  I  would  permit  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  and  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois to  resolve  who  is  to  be  recognized 
first. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  have  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois go  first. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  imderstand  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  wishes  to  speak  against  the 
amendment.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  PERCY.  Yes. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  5  minu- 
tes to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PER(jr.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  opposed  to  Sena- 
tor Dole's  amendment  to  increase  the 
speed  limit  on  the  Nation's  highways  to 
60  miles  per  hour.  Although  the  55-mile- 
per-hour  speed  limit  has  been  In  effect 
for  only  a  few  months,  we  have  already 
realized  very  significant  benefits  from 
the  reduced  limit. 

The  first  benefit,  and  the  one  which 
the  lower  limit  was  intended  to  achieve', 
has  been  the  substantial  saving  of  our 
Nation's  dwindling  energy  resoiu-ces. 
John  C.  Sawhlll,  the  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Office,  has  estimated  that  if 
everj  automobile  observed  the  55-mile- 
per-hour  speed  limit,  125,000  barrels  of 
oil  might  be  saved  every  day.  If  all  ve- 
hicles, Including  trucks  and  buses,  fol- 
lowed the  55-mile-per-hour  limit,  a  total 
of  200.000  barrels  of  fuel  would  be  saved 
each  day. 

To  put  these  statistics  in  more  con- 
crete terms,  it  would  require  146  million 
tons  of  oil  shale  rock  to  produce  the 
amount  of  oil  saved  In  1  year  by  ob- 
serving the  55-mlle-per-hour  limit.  At 


the  current  minlmimi  production  cost  of 
d(»nestic  crude  oil  of  $5.25  per  barreL 
the  fuel  saved  In  1  year  by  maintaining 
a  55-mlle-per-hour  speed  limit  would 
mean  a  saving  of  $383  million.  Certainlv 
such  a  saving  in  fuel  resources  and  costs 
is  a  significant  one. 

The  second  major  benefit,  and  one 
which  we  reallj'  did  not  foresee  when  we 
approved  the  55-mlle-per-hour  limit,  is 
an  important  saving  of  human  life.  In  a 
report  released  last  month,  the  National 
Safety  Council  said  that  from  November 
1973  to  March  1974  U.S.  traffic  deaths 
dropped  by  some  25  percent  over  the 
same  period  a  year  earlier.  While  this 
percentage  figure  is  impressive  In  Itself, 
when  one  realizes  that  the  statistic 
means  we  have  saved  some  4,000  lives  al- 
ready, the  Importance  in  human  terms  is 
apparent.  Pour  thousand  wives,  children, 
parents,  husbands  are  alive  today,  and 
to  a  very  great  extent,  they  are  aUve 
only  because  of  the  55-mile-per-hour 
speed  limit. 

The  National  Safety  Council  shows 
that  a  driver  involved  in  a  crash  at  50 
miles  per  hour  has  a  chance  for  survival 
four  times  greater  than  a  driver  who 
crashes  at  70  miles  per  hour.  The  Coim- 
cll  estimates  that  if  55-mile-per-hour 
speed  limits  are  observed,  8,000  to  10.000 
lives  could  be  saved  this  year  alone. 

Obviously,  lowered  speeds  cannot  be 
given  full  credit  for  this  saving  of  hu- 
man life.  The  fact  that  the  gas  shortage 
lowered  traffic  volume  must  also  be  con- 
sidered. But  statistics  indicate  that  al- 
though traffic  volume  was  down,  it  was 
not  the  significant  factor  in  the  decline 
in  traffic  deaths. 

The  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration,  an  arm  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  reports  that 
an  analysis  from  16  States  that  volun- 
tarily reduced  highway  speed  limits  in 
November  showed  a  decline  in  deaths  of 
15  to  20  percent  below  November  1972. 
The  remaining  States,  whose  drivers 
were  not  legally  boimd  to  lower  speeds 
in  November,  showed  a  decrease  in  fatal- 
ities of  only  2  percent.  Lowered  speed 
limit  States  similarly  reduced  traffic 
fatalities  by  more  than  30  percent  in 
February,  while  in  States  with  higher 
limits,  fatalities  declined  only  2.7  per- 
cent. Clearly,  reduced  speed  limits  are 
an  overwhelming  factor  in  the  decline 
in  traffic  fatalities. 

Lower  speeds  logically  reduce  the  se- 
verity of  injuries  in  the  same  manner 
they  reduce  the  number  of  fatalities.  Dur- 
ing January  and  February,  disabling  in- 
juries were  down  16  percent,  and  the  cost 
of  traffic  deaths  and  Injuries  to  the  na- 
tional economy  was  down  10  percent — a 
saving  of  $200  million  in  2  months  alone. 
These  statistics  are  from  the  National 
Safety  Council. 

If.  as  the  experts  have  estimated,  8,000 
to  10.000  lives  and  73  million  barrels  of 
fuel  can  be  saved  each  year  simply  by 
retaining  and  enforcing  a  nationwide  55 
miles-per-hour  speed  limit,  I  cannot  see 
any  justification  for  raising  that  limit.  I 
also  beUeve  that  permanently  /educed 
speed  limits  will  serve  as  a  reminder  to 
all  Americans  that  fuel  conservaticxi 
must  continue  to  rank  high  in  priority, 
both  for  the  Nation  and  for  individual 
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citizens.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  not  increasing  the 
speed  limit  to  60  miles  per  hour. 

I  personally  favor  making  the  current 
55  miles  per  hour  limit  a  permanent  part 
of  American  life,  and  I  intend  to  intro- 
duce legislation  to  this  effect  in  the  near 
future.  I  have  discussed  my  intentions 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee.  Mr.  Randolph,  and  my  ap- 
proach has  his  full  support. 

I  understand  also  that  it  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  position  expressed  pre- 
viously by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford),  who  is 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Roads  and  who  also  has 
been  a  leader  in  this  field. 

I  therefore  urge  Senators  to  defeat  the 
pending  amendment  to  raise  the  speed 
limit  on  the  Nation's  highways  to  60 
miles  an  hour.  What  we  are  talking  about 
is  a  saving  of  more  American  lives  per 
year  than  we  lost  in  Vietnam.  Probably 
never  before  have  we  had  a  more  dra- 
matic demonstration  of  the  wisdom  of 
a  policy  in  so  short  a  time. 

Certainly  a  relaxation  of  the  speed 
limits  today  would  again  say  to  the  Na- 
tion that  "the  energy  crisis  is  over."  Mr. 
President,  it  is  a  long,  long  way  from  be- 
ing over.  It  is  going  to  be  with  us  for  a 
good,  long  time,  regretfully.  I  think  the 
law  should  remain  as  passed  by  Congress 
in  December. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
oppose  this  amendment  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  First,  coimtless  studies  done  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
other  agencies  indicate  that  maximmn 
fuel  savings  are  achieved  at  speeds  of  50 
miles  per  hour,  which  was  the  speed  limit 
requested  by  the  President  on  Novem- 
ber 7,  1973.  In  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Public  Works  Committee.  Secretary 
of  Transportation  Claude  Brinegar  indi- 
cated that  some  fuel  economy  could  be 
achieved  at  55  miles  per  hour,  but  that  at 
speeds  of  60  miles  per  hour,  no  fuel  sav- 
ings would  be  realized.  At  55  miles 
per  hoiu-,  savings  of  up  to  160.000  barrels 
per  day  would  be  realized;  yet,  the  loss  In 
travel  time  from  60  to  55  miles  per  hoiu"  Is 
only  5  minutes.  Thus,  on  the  drive  from 
Kansas  City  to  Wichita,  the  higher  speed 
limit  will  make  a  difference  of  only  16 
minutes  driving  time. 

I  could  say  the  same  thing  about  the 
wide  open  spaces  of  eastern  Washington, 
my  own  State,  in  order  to  be  fair  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Second,  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  has  clearly  dem- 
onstrated that  lower  speed  limits  have 
dramatically  rei^uced  traffic  fatalities.  In 
the  month  of  March  alone,  for  example, 
there  were  25  percent  fewer  highway 
deaths  than  in  March  of  1973.  In  Kansas, 
highway  fatalities  have  dropped  36  per- 
cent since  the  speed  limit  was  lowered. 

I  might  state  that  in  my  State  of 
Washington  that  figure  was  dropped  22.4 
percent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington  Is 
expired. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  yield  the  Senator  1 
minute. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
That  is  1  mile  per  hour. 

[Laughter.] 

It  is  estimated  that  with  a  55-miles- 
per-hour  speed  limit  Instead  of  60,  some 
12,000  lives  can  be  saved  this  year.  I  do 
not  think  anyone  would  dispute  the  merit 
of  this  saving.  A  gain  of  5  minutes  an 
hour  in  driving  time  is  not  worth  1.000 
lives  a  month. 

Thus,  lowered  speed  limits  have  a 
double  advantage,  and  I  must  oppose  any 
move  to  raise  speed  limits  and  lessen 
these  benefits  merely  to  gain  the  con- 
venience of  a  minimal  time  saving. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  now  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  on  his 
statement  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. He  was,  indeed,  the  author  of  the 
55-mile-an-hour  speed  limit.  I  commend 
him  most  highly 

Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  the  evolving  situation  with  re- 
gard to  gasoline  supply.  Movements  of 
product  into  the  consumption  stream, 
the  "apparent  demand,"  which  the  FEO 
derives  from  industry  statistics,  has 
climbed  steadily  since  the  end  of  the  em- 
bargo. At  the  end  of  April,  gasoline  de- 
mand stood  at  almost  6.7  million  bar- 
rels per  day.  nearly  identical  to  year- 
ago  levels.  There  is  a  real  danger  that 
gasoline  stocks  may  be  dangerously  de- 
pleted if  this  trend  continues.  We  are 
actually  producing  less  gasoline  at  re- 
fineries now  than  last  year,  and  mak- 
ing up  the  additional  required  to  meet 
demand  through  imports  and  jtock 
withdrawals.  Rapid  stock  withdrawals 
only  squander  the  hard-won  savings  ac- 
compUshed  during  the  embargo  and 
threaten  to  deplete  the  inventories  we 
will  need  to  carry  us  through  the  sum- 
mer. Imports,  of  course,  are  disastrously 
expensive.  In  April  1974,  the  U.S.  biU 
for  oil  imports  was  $1  billion  higher  than 
in  April  1973,  according  to  Commerce 
Secretary  Dent. 

According  to  the  May  6  Issue  of  En- 
ergy, the  FEO  is  concerned  enough  about 
the  gasoline  supply  situation  to  seriously 
consider  holding  May  allotments  to  90 
percent  of  1972  levels  instead  of  an  ex- 
pected 95  percent  figure.  An  FEO  official 
Is  quoted  as  saying  that  "We're  headed 
right  back  to  the  January  gas  lines  un- 
less we  do  something  about  It,  and 
quickly." 

Mr  President,  this  situation  only  fur- 
ther underscores  the  need  to  develop 
conservation  programs  that  will  protect 
the  American  consumer  from  a  reiieat 
of  this  winter's  gasoline  supply  fiasco.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Energy  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

On,  Allocation  News:  FEO  Uai  Hold  Down 
"Oas"  Supplies 

FEO  Administrator  John  Sawhlll  la  lerl- 
otiBly  consldeiing  holding  back  part  of  the 
May  monthly  gaaoUne  allocatlona  to  states. 

Sawhlll,  who,  along  with  other  top  PEO 
officials,  la  worried  about  alarming  increases 
In  gasoline  demand,  might  make  the  unprec- 
edented  move   of   holding    the   May   allot- 


ments to  gc^,  of  the  1972  base  period,  even 
though  current  supplies  could  meet  a  95% 
allocation. 

The  6%  cutback  would  mean  about  400- 
mllllon  gallons  less  gasoline  would  be  avail- 
able  to  motorists  nationwide. 

The  reason  f-r  the  possible  supply  hold- 
back Is  that  FEO  statistics  show  gasoline 
demand  has  been  rising  dramatically  In  re- 
cent weeks.  Over  281-mUllon  gallons  were 
consumed  during  the  last  week  In  April — 
the  high  for  this  year.  The  figure  represents 
a  9%  increase  over  the  previous  week  and 
Is  Just  1%  below  1973  levels  for  the  period. 
Current  gasoline  inventories  by  primary 
suppliers  (refiners)  are  about  850-mUllon 
gallons  more  than  at  this  time  last  year.  But 
FEO  data  shows  stocks  are  dropping  more 
raoldly  than  normal. 

The  present  prognosis  Is  that,  althojgh 
supplies  are  adequate  for  the  time  beUig. 
Sawhlll  and  his  aides  foresee  a  very  serious 
and  undesirable  situation  cropping  up  this 
summer  unless  galloping  gasoline  demand 
can  be  checked. 

"Apparently  what  has  happened."  said  one 
FEO  official  who  watches  demand  figures. 
"Is  that  the  claims  made  by  our  President 
and  (former  FEO  admlnUtrator)  Simon  that 
the  energy  crisis  Is  over  have  been  taken  too 
literally  by  motorists.  They're  out  driving 
and  buying  gas  as  often  as  before  the  prob- 
lems started.  Even  the  higher  prices  don't 
seem  to  be  keeping  people  from  going  back 
to  their  old  habits." 

"We're  heading  right  back  to  the  January 
gas  lines  unless  we  do  something  about  it, 
and  quickly,"  he  said. 

The  plan  reportedly  taking  shape  at  FEO 
is  that  each  month,  a  national  minimum 
gasoline  Inventory  level  would  be  estab- 
lished. The  figure  would  be  based  on  current 
levels   and   projected   needs. 

Each  primary  supplier  would  be  given 
minimum  Inventory  levels  that  he  would  be 
required  to  maintain.  Allocations  to  custom- 
ers would  be  based  on  leftover  supplies. 

The  pUn  would  allow  FEO  to  prevent  the 
problems  of  the  winter  from  recurring  by 
establishing  a  "gasoline  saving  accoimt" 
which  could  be  drawn  upon  during  emer- 
gencies. The  account  would  be  filled  by 
monthly  withdrawals  from  available  supplies. 
The  plan's  advantage,  according  to  officials. 
Is  that  It  would  help  Insure  against  future 
supply  emergencies  whUe  at  the  same  time 
promoting  conservation  by  decreasing  slight- 
ly the  volumes  of  gasoline  avaUable  at  serv- 
ice stations. 

Officials  say  the  amount  of  gasoUne 
diverted  for  storage  under  the  plan  probably 
would  not  exceed  6%  of  monthly  supplies. 
Allocations  staffers  note,  however,  that 
chances  are  against  the  plan  being  Imple- 
mented because  It  probably  will  not  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  White  House. 

"Public  reaction  might  be  too  strong,"  one 
staffer  said.  "There's  already  enough  heat  on 
them.  The  last  thing  they  want  now  is  peo- 
ple beating  on  the  door  for  more  gasoline." 
There  also  is  some  question  about  whether 
Sawhlll  would  have  the  authority  to  with- 
hold gasoline  aUocations  arbitrarily,  even  as 
administrator  of  the  newly-formed  Federal 
Energy  Administration. 

But  Sawhlll  is  said  to  be  determined  to 
avoid  a  recurrence  of  the  long  gas  lines 
and  may  fight  with  the  White  House  and,  if 
need  be.  Congress,  to  win  consent  and  au- 
thority for  the  new  plan. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
skating  on  thin  Ice.  We  could  have  a 
blowup  in  the  Middle  East  tomorrow.  Let 
us  face  it.  Our  margin  between  demsmd 
and  supply  Is  terribly  thin.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  we  will  have  spot 
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shortages  this  summer.  Unless  something 
Is  done  about  conservation,  the  oppo- 
nents and  proponents  of  the  various  pe- 
troleum measures  are  in  agreement  on 
this.  The  administration  is  in  agree- 
ment on  it.  The  conservationists  are  in 
agreement.  It  is  only  sensible  that  we 
attack  this  problem  in  the  area  where 
we  can  probably  save  the  largest  amount 
of  fuel  from  a  purely  conservation  point 
of  view  and  from  the  standpoint  of  hu- 
mtmlty  and  the  saving  of  life. 

This  country  in  many  ways  is  in  such 
a  hurry  that  we  are  not  sure  what  our 
objective  is.  I  must  say  that  our  objec- 
tive ought  to  be  to  save  hmnan  life  first, 
and  then  to  save  energy  concurrent  with 
that  objective. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tables  showing  the  percentage 
of  lives  saved  throughout  the  United 
States  and  a  statement  from  the  Federal 
Energy  Office  on  savings  of  gasoline  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Estimited  traffic  fatalities  and  changes 

1974 

1973    Percent  change 

January 

2,92« 

3.781 

-22.6 

February 

2.6SS 

3,458 

-23.2 

March 

3.191 

4,283 

-25.5 

ESTIMATED  TRAFFIC  FATALITIES  IN  MARCH 

March 

Percent 

State 

1974 

1973 

change 

Alaluma 

97 

106 

-8.5 

Alaska 

4 

7 

-42.9 

Arizona 

49 

93 

-47.3 

Arkansas 

42 

51 

-17.6 

California 

260 

355 

-26.8 

Colorado 

36 

44 

-18.2 

(U>nnecticirt 

30 

42 

-28.6 

Delaware 

4 

10 

-60.0 

Florida 

207 

252 

-17.9 

Georgia 

107 

165 

-35.2 

Hawaii 

11 

10 

+10.0 

Idaho 

21 

22 

-4.5 

Illinois 

103 

156 

-34.0 

Indiana .: 

73 

132 

-44.7 

Iowa 

41 

60 

-31.7 

Kansas 

30 

47 

-36.2 

Kentucky 

S5 

85 

-35.3 

Louisiana 

70 

88 

8 

20  5 

Maine 

16 

-f-lOO  0 

Maryland 

35 

62 

-43.5 

Massachusetts . 

66 

88 

-25.0 

Michigan.! 

105 

180 

-41.7 

Minnesota...^ 

72 

87 

-17.2 

Mississippi 

48 

93 

-48.4 

Missouri 

68 

—      47 

-H4.7 

Montana 

IS 

26 

-42.3 

Nebraska 

24 

33 

-27.3 

Nevada 

9 

29 

-70.0 

New  Hampshire.. 

10 

6 

-1-67.0 

New  Jersey 

86 

104 

-17.3 
22.7 

New  Meiico 

34 

44 

239 
138 

New  York 

206 

13  8 

North  Carolina... 

123 

-10.9 

North  Dakota 

11 

10 
209 

-1-10.0 
-40.2 

Ohio 

125 

Oklahoma 

36 

72 

-50.0 

Oregon 

38 

46 

-17.4 

Pennsylvania 

175 

178 
12 
86 

1  7 

Rhode  Island 

5 

58  3 

South  Carolina... 

63 

-26.7 

South  Dakota 

7 

16 
131 

-56.3 
-3.1 

Tennessee 

127 

Texas 

198 

326 

-39.3 

Utah 

7 

36 

-80.6 

Vermont 

9 

8 

-1-12.5 

Virginia 

96 

93 

-1-3.2 

Washington 

45 

58 

-22.4 

West  Virginia 

32 

27 

-)-18.5 

Wisconsin 

51 

59 

-13.6 

9 

7 

+28.6 

Tow 

3,191 

4,283 

-25.5 

Drive  65:  Save  Livks,  Save  Oasolinb 

Traffic  deaths  In  March,  the  first  month 
during  which  aU  60  States  oljserved  the  S5 
mph  speed  limit,  were  over  25  percent  less 
than  the  same  month  last  year,  the  Federal 
Energy  Office  (FEO)   observed  today. 

At  the  same  time,  the  PEO  said,  if  every 
automobile  on  the  road  traveled  at  no  more 
than  55  mph,  national  gas  savings  would 
total  approximately  125,000  barrels  a  day. 

Figures  from  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation's National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration show  that  total  traffic  fatalities 
in  the  U.S.  in  March  were  1,092  less  than 
the  same  month  a  year  ago. 

PEO  attributes  the  reduction  to  lower 
speed  limits  and  more  conservative  driving. 

In  terms  of  fuel  saving,  according  to  FEX), 
most  automobiles  get  about  28  percent  more 
miles  per  gaUon  on  the  highway  at  50  mph 
than  they  do  at  70,  and  about  21  percent 
more  at  55  mph  than  at  70. 

If  all  vehicles,  Including  cars,  trucks,  and 
busses,  were  to  travel  at  speeds  no  higher 
than  55  mph,  the  estimated  savings  In  all 
fuels  would  be  200,000  barrels  per  day. 

Newly-appointed  FEO  Administrator  John 
C.  Sawhlll  has  recently  sent  a  telegram  to 
the  Nation's  governors  urging  continued  en- 
forcement of  the  55-mph  limit. 

Sawhlll  told  the  governors  that  "Speed 
limits  of  55  miles  an  hour  can  save  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  barrels  of  oil  per  day, 
not  to  mention  the  reduction  in  the  number 
of  Americans  injured  and  maimed  by  acci- 
dents on  oiu"  highways.  I  urge  you  to  main- 
tain enforcement  of  the  Nationwide  55-mtle 
an-hour  highway  speed  limit,  and  to  con- 
tinue moving  forward  with  other  energy  con- 
servation measures." 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  danger,  pos- 
sibly, that  this  issue  could  become  a 
dsuigerous  partisan  issue.  I  hope  it  will 
not  become  such.  In  order  to  contribute 
to  its  nonpartisan  character,  I  may  say 
that  I  just  came  from  Wyoming,  where 
both  the  Republican  &nd  Democratic 
Parties  have  concluded  their  State  con- 
ventions. The  headlines  In  both  cities 
where  the  conventions  were  held  tmder- 
scored  the  fact  that  the  gubernatorial 
candidates  called  for  raising  the  speed 
limit  to  65  miles  an  hoiir. 

The  Democrats  beat  the  Republicans 
to  the  punch.  It  is  my  imderstanding 
that  the  Democratic  gubernatorial  can- 
didate, from  Casper,  asked,  about  24 
hours  before  his  Republican  counter- 
part made  a  similar  expression,  that  the 
speed  limit  be  raised  to  65  miles  an  hour. 

I  think  the  Important  thing  to  con- 
sider Is  that,  as  is  true  in  so  msmy  other 
instances,  It  really  does  not  make  sense 
to  try,  In  the  Halls  of  Congress,  to  legis- 
late specifics  for  each  of  the  50  States. 
The  reason  why  that  Is  true  is  that  con- 
ditions vary  throughout  the  United 
States.  A  significant  part  of  the  trans- 
portation that  can  be  seen  on  the  high- 
ways in  the  West  today  is  that  which 
comes  from  the  movement  of  goods  by 
truck.  Much  of  the  trucking  through 
Wyoming  Is  on  Interstate  80  and  on 
other  Important  4-lane  highways  In 
Wyoming — trucks  moving  from  the  West 
to  the  East  and  the  South;  trucks  moving 
produce  from  the  East  to  the  West  and 


the  Southwest,  and  produce  from  the 
Northwest  to  the  South  and  Southeast. 
That  is  the  kind  of  trucking  that  is  par- 
ticularly penalized  by  the  55-mile-an- 
hour  national  speed  limit. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  on  numerous 
occasions  that  the  engineering  that  is 
manifest  in  the  average  big  highway 
truck  transport  today  takes  into  account 
the  fact  that  these  highways  are  built  to 
permit  safe  passage  at  speeds  consider- 
ably in  excess  of  55  miles  an  hour.  I  am 
told  that  many  of  the  trucks  caimot  get 
Into  their  highest  and  hence  most  eco- 
nomical speed  ratio  until  they  exceed  60 
miles  an  hour. 

In  Wyoming,  both  the  major  parties, 
I  believe,  have  gone  on  record  asking 
that  the  speed  limit  be  raised  to  65  miles 
an  hour.  There  is  nothing  at  all  that 
says  that  the  State  of  Vermont,  having 
had  a  55-mile-an-hour  speed  limit  be- 
fore the  national  55-miles-an-hour  speed 
limit  was  impost  by  Congress,  cannot 
continue  to  exercise  that  55-miles-an- 
hour  speed  limit.  So  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Vermont  that  taking  the 
action  that  would  follow  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  not  In  any  way  negate 
the  action  by  the  State  of  Vermont. 

The  same  thing  is  true  for  the  State  of 
West  Virginia.  According  to  the  informa- 
tion I  have,  that  State  has  a  55-mile-an- 
hour  speed  Umit,  and  for  a  good  reason, 
when  you  consider  the  terrain.  And  when 
you  consider  the  lack  of  comparability 
between  West  Virginia  roads  and  roads 
in  the  West  and  the  Plains  States,  and 
in  the  States  where  there  is  considerable 
fiat  land,  I  think  it  is  easy  to  understand 
why  those  States  have  chosen  different 
speed  limits. 

A  good  case  can  be  made,  and  I  sub- 
scribe to  it,  for  efforts  that  are  important 
in  seeing  that  we  conserve  energy,  but 
I  say  to  my  good  friends  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  that  a  good  case  cannot  be 
made  for  conserving  energy  by  the  im- 
portant trucking  industry  of  the  United 
States  if  a  55-miles-an-hour  speed  limit 
continues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  naturally 
we  are  all  concerned  regarding  safety 
on  the  highways.  I  have  had  a  vital  in- 
terest in  that  program  for  many  years, 
having  served  on  the  National  Ctovemors' 
Conference  as  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

Still,  when  we  start  analyzing  what 
is  involved  in  going  from  55  miles  an 
hour  to  60  miles  an  hour,  I  do  not  think 
we  really  can  agree  on  the  differences 
involved  in  that  5  miles  an  hour. 

I  think  the  record  will  show  that  dur- 
ing the  period  of  time  in  which  these 
figures  were  compiled,  there  was  much 
less  travel  on  Interstate  highwsiys.  and 
so  the  speed  Involved  in  interstate  travel 
Is  a  great  factor. 

I  give  as  an  illustration  a  project  that 
was  operated  several  years  ago  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  States  between 
Chicago,   m..   and   Los   Angeles.   Calif. 
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Arizona  happened  to  be  one  of  the  par- 
ticipants. 

In  that  particular  project,  there  was  a 
highway  patrolman  stationed  every  14 
miles  or  so,  for  a  test  period  of  approxi- 
mately 30  days,  just  to  determine  what 
would  happen  if  there  was  a  strict  patrol. 
They  found  that  the  number  of  acci- 
dents on  the  highways  dropped  Im- 
measurably. Why?  It  was  not  that  the 
automobiles  were  observing  the  speed 
limit,  which  was  60  miles  an  hour.  The 
basis  for  the  cut-back  in  fatalities  and 
the  number  of  accidents  was  the  inspec- 
tions made.  A  car  was  stopped  If  a  driver 
had  been  driving  for  too  long  a  period; 
he  was  cautioned  that  he  should  not 
continue  driving.  If  the  vehicle  were 
a  truck  operating  in  interstate  commerce, 
the  driver  would  be  subject  to  penalties. 
But  here  the  real  discussion  is  whether 
60  miles  an  hour  is  a  safe  speed  to  travel. 
It  certainly  is.  as  has  been  brought  out 
very  forcefully  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Trucks  and  interstate  buses  are  very 
much  involved  in  this  particular  matter, 
since  they  have  gear  ratios  that  do  not  go 
into  high  gear  imtil  they  reach  50  or  55. 
At  criasing  speeds,  they  are  operating 
around  60.  and  there  is  at  that  speed  a 
saving  of  a  considerable  amount  of  fuel. 
I  think  we  must  take  into  considera- 
tion that  during  that  period  of  time, 
when  there  was  less  interstate  travel,  it 
was  a  different  situation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  I  modified  my  lunend- 
ment  speciflcaaiy  to  make  this  discretion- 
ary for  those  States  which  wanted  to  re- 
tain 55  mUes  an  hour.  As  pointed  out  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, 55  was  the  noninterstate,  open 
highway  speed  limit  In  West  Virginia 
before  the  rest  of  the  States  were  re- 
quired to  lower  their  speed  limits  to  55. 
So  I  can  understand  why  there  is  no 
great  desire  there  to  change  It.  But  the 
open  highway,  nonfreeway  speed  limit  in 
Idaho  was  60.  for  example.  Wyoming  65 
Nebraska  65,  Oklahoma  65,  Colorado  60," 
Alabama  60.  Maine  45  where  posted.  New 
Mexico  70.  Texas  70,  Delaware  as  low  as 
45,  New  York  55  where  posted.  And  most 
interstate  limits  were  65,  70.  or  even  75. 
So  I  can  understand  that  some  States 
never  had  to  reduce  their  speed  limits. 
Some  States,  such  as  Kansas  and  other 
Plains  States  I  have  mentioned,  were  re- 
quired to  reduce  their  freeway  and  regu- 
lar highway  speeds  10  or  15  or  even  20 
miles  an  hour. 

And  In  commonplace  travel  of  100,  r?0, 
or  as  much  as  400  miles  or  more  per  day! 
this  55-miIe  speed  limit  is  an  imques- 
tloned  irritation,  inccavenience.  and 
soiu-ce  of  frustration.  Just  ask  anyone 
who  has  to  do  it,  and  you  will  see.  A  trav- 
eling salesman,  a  truckdriver,  a  farmer 
win  tell  you  that  the  difference  between 
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70  or  65  miles  per  hour  and  55  makes  a 
great  deal  of  difference  in  his  dally  life. 
Certainly  I  am  concerned  about  the 
safety  factor  and  do  not  wish  to  stand 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  advocate 
that  we  go  out  and  raise  the  speed  limits 
to  kill  more  people.  If  that  were  the  in- 
tention, perhaps  we  ought  to  lower  the 
speed  limits  to  25,  pnd  assure  that  per- 
haps no  one  would  be  critically  Injured 
on  the  highways.  I  simply  suggest  that, 
considering  the  cross-country  truck 
situation,  and  the  conditions  in  the  broad 
open  spaces  which  we  have  in  Kansas  and 
most  other  States.  60  miles  an  hour  is  a 
reasonable  speed. 

Having  been  in  Kansas  during  the 
last  weekend.  I  can  say  that  a  great 
many  people  are  trying  to  abide  by  the 
limit  of  55  miles  an  hour.  A  great  many 
people  spend  much  of  their  time  when 
driving  looking  through  the  rearview 
mirror  to  see  where  the  highway  patrol- 
man is.  That  causes  a  great  deal  of  ner- 
vousness on  the  part  of  the  driver,  and 
with  that  great  pressure  on  drivers.  I  can 
see  where  the  accident  rate  might  in- 
crease. 

I  am  aware  of  the  energy  problems.  But 
It  occurs  to  me  that  we  should  do  things 
for  the  American  people  to  help  them 
get  more  energy.  So  far,  we  have  not.  We 
have  passed  the  year-roimd  daylight  sav- 
ing time  measure,  which  has  not  pro- 
duced— or  saved— any  energy.  A  lot  of 
people  were  stumbling  around  in  the 
early  morning  winter  hours  in  the  dark 
We  passed  year-round  daylight  saving 
time,  which  has  not  saved  any  energy, 
and  the  second  thing  we  have  done  is  im- 
pose a  speed  limit  of  55  miles  an  hour. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  suggest  that 
we  have  no  energy  problems,  but  I  am 
suggesting  that  by  permitting  a  discre- 
tionary increase  In  the  speed  limit  from 
55  to  60.  we  can  provide  an  appropriate 
measure  of  relief.  One  great  saving  was 
made  in  reducing  the  speed  limit  from 
75  and  70  to  55.  but  the  increase  from 
55  to  60  miles  per  hour  will  not  really  add 
aU  that  much  additional  fuel  consump- 
tion. 

I  can  understand  those  who  feel  that 
we  are  on  a  very  grave,  deUcate  balance 
Some  wanted  to  Impose  rationing  last 
December,  as  I  recall.  Fortunately  that 
did  not  come  to  pass.  But  I  can  also  say 
that  for  anyone  who  lives  In  an  area  of 
the  country  with  broad  open  spaces.  60 
miles  an  hour  Is  a  safe,  reasonable,  and 
psychologically  acceptable  limit. 

All  the  Senator  from  Kansas  Is  sug- 
gesting Is  that  we  aU  want  to  conserve 
fuel,  and  Kansas  and  other  States  are 
willing  to  conserve  and  do  their  fair 
share,  but  we  believe  that  while  55  miles 
an  hour  might  be  enough  in  West  Vir- 
ginia to  drive  through  Its  mountains— 
which  might  be  too  fast,  for  that  mat- 
ter—60  miles  an  hour  is  not  too  fast  in 
Western  Kansas  and  other  States  like 
Wyoming,  Arizona,  Idaho,  Alabama,  and 
other  States  across  this  great  Nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure)  .  All  time  on  the  amendment  has 
now  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 


amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole),  as  modified  (No.  1266). 

On  this  question  the  yead  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Ben't- 
SFN).  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  BtmDicK>,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGHT).  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Haskell),  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator 
frcm  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  Is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Long)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  would  vote 
"nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Burdick)  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney).  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits), 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson),' 
pnd  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr 
Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  is  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Gurney)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  29, 
nays  52,  as  follows: 


Abourezk 

Allen 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Cook 

<3otton 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domlnlck 


Aiken 

Baker 

Banlett 

Bennett 

Bible 

Btden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Byrd. 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Case 
ChUes 
Church 
Clark 
Domenld 
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YEAS — 29 

Eagleton 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Ooldwater 

Grlffln 

Hansen 

Helms 

Hruaka 

Huddles  ton 

Hughes 

NATS— 52 
Pong 
Hart 
Hartke 
Hatfield 
Hathaway 
Holllngs 
Jackson 
Kennedy 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
Mathlas 
McCluro 
McQee 
Mclntyre 
Metzenbaum 
Mondale 
Muskie 
NelaOB 


McClellan 

McOovem 

Metcalf 

Montoya 

Scott,  Hugh 

Scott. 

WUllam  L. 
Taft 

Thurmond 
Toung 


Nunn 

Packwood 

PeU 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Ribicoff 

Roth 

Schwetker 

Sparkmeui 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Sterensoa 

Talmadge 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Williams 
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Bentsen 

Haskell 

Pastore 

Burdick 

Humphrey 

Pearson 

Cranston 

Inouye 

Stevens 

Eastland 

Javits 

Symington 

Pulbrlght 

Johnston 

Tower 

Gravel 

Long 

Gurney 

Moss 

So  Mr.  Dole's  amendment  No.  1266, 
as  modified,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  consent  of  the  Senate  to  be  absent 
from  the  Senate  on  official  duties  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  vote  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  shall  miss  the  vote 
on  the  veterans  educational  program. 
S.  3398.  If  I  were  here,  I  would  vote  for 
the  legislation.  But  our  colleagues  from 
Mexico,  members  of  the  Mexico-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Delegation, 
will  arrive  at  Dulles  Airport  at  4:45  p.m. 
I  think  It  Is  my  duty  suid  my  responsi- 
bility to  be  there  with  whatever  other 
Senators  may  be  present  officially  to 
greet  our  guests. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  May  13, 1974.  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  514)  to  amend  the  Act 
of  June  27,  1960  (74  Stat.  220).  relating 
to  the  preservation  of  historical  and 
archeologlcal  data. 


TEN-YEAR  DELIMITING  PERIOD 
FOR  PURSUIT  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS  BY  VETERANS,  WIVES, 
AND  WIDOWS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clurx).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  S.  3398,  which  will  be  stated  by 
title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  3398)  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  ten-year  delimiting 
period  for  the  pursuit  of  educational  pro- 
grams by  veterans,  wives,  and  widows. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
want  to  tell  my  colleagues  that  I  received 
a  call  from  Senator  Javits.  who  unfor- 
tunately is  unable  to  be  here  until  about 
7  o'clock  tonight.  He  has  asked  me  to 
handle  the  time  on  the  bill  on  the  minor- 
ity side,  I  say  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  a  half-hour  limitation  on  this  bill.  A 
number  of  Senators  and  Representatives 
are  due  to  go  to  Dulles  Airport  to  greet 
our  colleagues  from  Mexico,  the  Mexican 


delegates  to  the  14th  Mexican-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Conference, 
which  will  start  tomorrow  morning. 

I  imderstand  that  those  who  have  in- 
dicated that  they  would  like  to  speak  on 
the  pending  business,  the  veterans'  edu- 
cation bill,  have  stated  that  they  would 
not  be  adverse  to  having  a  roUcall  vote, 
say.  within  5  minutes.  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be  re- 
duced to  that  time  and  that  the  vote 
occur  at  the  end  of  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest? Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

TWO-YEAE    EXTENSION    OF    CI    BILL    BENEFITS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs it  is  my  privilege  to  urge  the  Senate 
to  approve  S.  3398  which  I  introduced  on 
April  29,  with  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee and  51  other  Senators  as  co- 
sponsors. 

Briefly,  S.  3398  has  three  major  pur- 
poses. First,  the  bill  would  extend  from  8 
to  10  years  the  period  of  time  following 
discharge  or  release  from  military  serv- 
ice within  which  an  eligible  veteran  may 
utilize  his  educational  assistance  bene- 
fits. Second,  it  extends  from  8  to  10  years 
the  eligibility  period  for  wives  of  totally 
and  permanently  disabled  veterans  and 
widows  of  veterans  who  died  of  service- 
connected  causes,  to  utilize  their  educa- 
tional assistance  benefits  authorized 
under  chapter  35  of  title  38.  Finally,  the 
bill  would  exclude  in  computing  the  de- 
limiting period  for  educational  benefits 
for  certain  veterans  who  were  prisoners 
of  war  in  the  Vietnam  theater  of  opera- 
tions any  time  spent  in  captivity  and 
subsequent  hospitalization. 

Currently,  a  veteran  or  other  eligible 
person  has  an  8-year  period  following 
discharge  or  release  from  service  in 
which  to  use  educational  assistance  ben- 
efits earned  while  in  service.  As  my  col- 
leagues are  aware,  follovting  7  months  of 
committee  hearings  and  consideration 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Febru- 
ary 21  passed  H.R.  12628,  a  comprehen- 
sive measure  amending  educational  as- 
sistance benefits. 

Included  in  that  meastu^,  which 
passed  by  a  vote  of  382  to  0,  were  the 
same  provisions  extending  the  time  pe- 
riod which  are  included  in  the  bill  before 
you  today.  These  provisions  are  also  part 
of  the  Senate  committee's  own  bill, 
S.  2784,  the  Vietnam  Era  Veterans'  Re- 
adjustment Assistance  Act  of  1974,  as 
well  as  other  measures  pending  before  it 
which  have  been  considered  in  hearings 
this  past  March  and  April. 

Initially  it  had  been  my  hope  that  a 
measure  could  be  agreed  to  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  then  resolved  in  House-Senate 
conference  hopefully  for  the  President's 
signature  so  that  there  woud  be  adequate 
time  to  implement  a  2 -year  extension  for 
those  veterans  whose  eligibility  expires 
on  May  31.  But  now  this  seems  increas- 
ingly unlikely.  Indeed,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration has  informed  the  commit- 
tee that  to  insure  that  no  veteran  is  ad- 


versely affected  they  will  need  legislative 
authority  by  M      14,  next  Tuesday. 

In  the  mea'itme,  time  must  be  set 
aside  for  deliberation  and  consideration 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  for  various 
amendments  being  proposed  this  year  to 
the  GI  bill.  In  addition,  past  experi- 
ence indicates  that  a  sufl\pient  period  of 
time  will  be  needed  by  the  House  and 
Senate  to  reconcile  their  differences. 
Thus,  it  is  necessary  to  act  separately 
and  immediately  on  the  2-year  extenfion 
to  make  sure  that  no  veteran  has  his 
benefits  cut  off. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  same  time  I  am 
keenly  aware  of  the  need  to  move 
promptly  on  an  overall  comprehensive 
bill.  The  House  has  previously  acted  on 
February  21  and  now  awaits  final  Senate 
action.  I  am  also  aware  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  needs  time  to 
gear  up  for  amendments  made  and  that 
veterans  need  to  be  able  to  make  plans 
for  the  fall  semester.  I  have  discussed 
the  matter  with  other  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  which  I 
am  privileged  to  chair,  and  they  agree 
that  it  is  important  to  press  forward 
quickly  on  the  overall  ccwnprehensive 
measure.  I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues 
that  it  is  my  intention  to  move  rapidly 
so  that  the  comprehensive  measure  can 
be  ready  for  full  Senate  consideration  by 
the  end  of  this  month.  I  plan  to  do  every- 
thing within  my  power  to  speed  early  re- 
sponsible consideration  of  all  pending 
amendments  to  the  GI  education  pro- 
gram this  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  has  re- 
ceived expressions  of  support  of  our 
£u;tion  on  S.  3398  from  several  veterans' 
orgsmlzations.  A  telegram  was  received 
this  morning  from  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Concerned  Veterans,  <^ch  rep- 
resents over  200,000  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans. The  American  Legion  and  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  have  also 
given  the  committee  assurances  of  their 
total  support  of  the  swift  passtige  of 
S.  3398.  If  there  is  no  objection  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  telegram 
from  the  Nationtd  Association  of  Con- 
cerned Veterans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  printed  as  follows: 

Mat  9,  1974. 
Hon.  Vance  Haktke, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on   Veterans' 
Affairs,   Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Chairman  Hartke:  The  National  As- 
sociation of  Concerned  Veterans,  NACV,  ap- 
preciates your  Introduction  and  Committee 
approval  of  S.  3398.  This  blU.  If  enacted, 
would  prevent  the  scheduled  loss  of  GI  Bill 
education  and  training  benefits  for  post  Ko- 
rean and  Vietnam  Era  veterans. 

Since  current  law  prescribes  the  end  of 
this  month  as  the  beginning  of  a  cut-off  of 
veterans'  eligibility,  the  NACV  is  pleased  by 
your  Committee's  swift  provision  of  a  two 
year  extension.  The  NACV  also  realizes  the 
gravity  of  this  situation  in  that  If  Congress 
does  not  approve  such  an  extension  very 
soon,  as  many  as  30  percent  of  the  current 
GI  Bill  enrollees  wUl  start  losing  their  bene- 
fits on  May  31.  1974. 

The  NACV  Is  aware  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans  Affairs  Is  considering  ma- 
jor overaU  provision  In  today's  Veterans 
Readjustment  and  Employment  Assistance 
in  S.  2784  and  related  bUls.  Our  organization 
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Is  cognizant  aH  the  fact  that  the  Committee 
cannot  report  out  the  omnibus  OI  Bill 
amendments  at  this  time.  However,  we  are 
confident,  after  this  separation  of  the  ex- 
tension of  eligibility  Issue  Into  S.  3398.  that 
the  Committee  will  move  with  great  haste 
to  report  major  OI  BlU  amendments. 

Therefore,  the  NACV  thanks  you  and  the 
SQ  coeponsors  of  S.  3398  for  this  action  and 
we  encourage  expeditious  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  approval. 
BespectfuUy  yours. 

James  M.  Mayer, 

President. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  need  to  act  sep- 
arately and  solely  on  a  2-year  extension 
is  thus  apparent.  At  this  time  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  member 
(Senator  Hansen)  for  his  assistance  in 
the  timely  consideration  of  this  measure. 
I  would  also  like  to  express  my  pleasure 
that  such  a  large  number  of  my  col- 
leagues have  seen  i3t  to  act  with  the 
committee  on  S.  3398  including  Sena- 
tors McGovERN.  Mathias  trnd  Inouyk 
who  have  shown  an  active  interest  in  see- 
ing that  this  legislation  receives  swift  and 
favorable  action. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  appropriate  excerpts  from  the 
committee  report  to  S.  3398  which  pro- 
vides further  detailed  explanation  of  the 
committee's  action  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

BACK0ROT7ND    AND    DlSCXTSSION    OT    S.    3398 

Nna>ro>  lxciblation 

Veterans  training  under  the  current  Viet- 
nam era  GI  bill  have  8  years  within  which  to 
utilize  their  educational  assistance  benefits. 
Subsection  (a)  of  section  1S62  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  currently  provides  that: 

"No  educational  aaalstance  shall  be  af- 
forded an  eligible  veteran  in  this  chapter 
beyond  the  day  8  years  after  his  last  discharge 
or  release  from  active  duty  after  January  31, 
1955." 

Post-Korean  conflict  veterans  who  served 
after  January  31,  1955,  and  who  were  dis- 
charged prior  to  June  1966,  were  made  retro- 
actively eligible  for  educational  assistance 
benefits  when  the  current  OI  bill  was  first 
authorized  by  Congress  in  Public  Law  89-358. 
Thus,  for  those  veterans  the  8-year  "delimit- 
ing period"  runs  from  June  1,  1966,  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Act.  With  limited  ex- 
ceptions approximately  4  million  post-Ko- 
rean veterans  currently  eligible  for  educa- 
tional assistance  benefits  will  become  in- 
eligible on  May  31,  1974.  the  eighth  anni- 
versary of  the  current  GJ  bill.  The  following 
table  shows  the  number  of  veterans  affected 
by  date  of  their  discharge  prior  to  1966 : 

TABI.E  1. — Net  separations  fnym  military 
service.  19SS-98 

Veterans 
Fiscal    year:  separations 

1955'   4,000 

1956   26,000 

1967    166,000 

1958      383,000 


1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 


399.000 
434,000 
388,000 
376,000 
465,000 
607.000 
496,000 
607,000 


Total    4,139,000 

>  2d  half  of  fiscal  year  only. 

Of  that  number,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion estimates  that  approximately  630,000 
will  have  been  in  training  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  This  Includes  387,000  poet- 
Korean  veterans  who  served  between  1955 
and  1964  and  an  additional  143,000  Vietnam 
era  veterans  discharged  In  fiscal  years  1965 
and  1966.  As  of  May  31,  It  is  estimated  that 
285,000  veterans,  subject  to  the  immediate 
cutoff  of  benefits  will  actually  be  in  train- 
ing at  the  time.  Others  have  finished  their 
spring  college  semester  prior  to  that  date  or 
have  completed  short-term  vocational  train- 
ing. 

Approximately  65.8  percent  of  veterans  In 
training  this  year  who  are  affected  by  the 
May  31  cutoff  date  were  enrolled  in  college 
level  training.  Veterans  enrolled  In  corre- 
spondence courses  comprised  another  25.9 
percent  of  the  total  with  4.3  percent  partici- 
pating in  on-Job  training  and  the  remain- 
ing 14  percent  enrolled  in  other  post-second- 
ary vocational  education. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
veterans  by  type  of  training  affected  by  the 
May  31  date  who  are  in  training  or  who 
have  trained  under  the  OI  bill  since  ellgi- 
bUlty  was  first  authorized  in  1966. 


Trp«  «f  sdiieation 


TABU  2.— TBUIOS  IN  PARTICIPATION  IN  GI  BILL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  BY  VETERANS  DiSCHARGEO,  195S-66 

ParllciiMtion  by  fiscal  year 


Institutions  of  Mfttw  lttnri«( 

Balow  colleie  l«Mt 

CMiespondanc* 

ToM 


1967 

1K8 

19M 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

11974 

'1975 

30S,t2S 

312.  SB3 

7a  771 
93.284 

2S0.62S 

S9.6«2 
98,498 

242,541 

51.379 
106,860 

258, 164 

58.593 

116,  265 

275,624 
63, 674 
137. 026 

294.006 
66,878 

146.422 

315.000 
70.000 
145.000 

297,000 
60.000 
143,000 

60,719 
43.263 

409,807 


476,556 


406,805 


300,780 


433.022 


476,324 


507.306 


530,000 


500,000 


>  EstlHWtt. 

Probably  no  one  amendment  to  the  cur- 
ren*-  OI  bUl  program  has  occasioned  more 
mall  or  comment  this  year  than  the  proposed 
extension  of  the  time  period  within  which 
to  utilize  OI  bill  benefits.  In  establishing 
OT  bill  benefits.  Congress  declared  in  section 
1651  of  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  that: 

"The  Congress  of  the  United  States  hereby 
declares  that  the  education  program  created 
by  this  chapter  is  for  the  purpose  of  (1) 
enhancing  and  making  more  attractive  serv- 
ice In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  (2)  extending  the  benefits  of  a 
higher  education  to  qualified  and  deserving 
young  persons  who  might  not  otherwise  be 
able  to  afford  such  an  education,  (3)  provid- 
ing vocational  readjustment  and  restoring 
lost  educational  opportunities  to  those  serv- 
ic->  men  and  women  whose  careers  have  been 
Interrupted  or  impeded  by  reason  of  active 
duty  after  January  31,  1955.  and  (4)  aid- 
ing sur-h  pers:ns  in  attaining  the  vocation- 
al and  educational  status  which  they  might 
normally  have  aspired  to  and  obtained  had 
they  not  served  their  country." 

la  carrying  out  the  purposes  outlined 
above.  Congress  established  an  eight-year 
period  within  which  a  veteran  could  utilize 
benefits  to  accomplls.*^  his  "leadjustment" 
to  civilian  life.  Though  it  would  appear  on 
first  impression  that  an  eight-year  period  Is 
a  sufiBclent  period  of  time  for  a  veteran  to 
complete  his  educational  training,  testimony 
before  the  Committee  indlceted  a  variety 
of  factors  which  have  prevented  many  vet- 
erans from  fully  utilizing  their  benefits  be- 
fore the  cutoff  date.  The  Committee  believes 


the  primary  reason  for  non-utUlzatlon  of 
beneflts  prior  to  the  expiration  of  eight 
years  has  been  the  inadequate  level  of  bene- 
fits. As  originally  enacted  in  1966,  a  single 
veteran  received  9100  a  month  for  full-time 
training  which  was  810  a  month  less  than  a 
veteran  received  14  years  prior  under  the 
Korean  war  program  in  1962.  The  following 
table  shows  the  level  of  benefits  available 
to  a  veteran  since  1966: 

TABLE  3.-FULL-TIME  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  RATES 
UNDER  THE  GI  BILL  SINCE  1966 


NumtMf  ol  dependents 

Exh 

dependent 

Year 

None 

1 

2 

above  2 

1966 

$100 

$125 

}150 

19671 

130 

155 

175 

JIO 

1968 

133 

155 

175 

10 

1969 

130 

155 

175 

10 

19701 

175 

205 

2.30 

13 

1971 

175 

205 

730 

13 

19721 

220 

761 

298 

18 

1973 

220 

261 

298 

18 

1974 

220 

261 

298 

18 

'  Public  Law  90-77,  effective  Aug.  31,  1967. 
2  PuUk  Uw  91-219.  effective  Mar  26.  1970. 
J  PublK  Law  92  540,  eHective  Sept  1,  1972. 

Thus,  many  veterans  were  financially  un- 
able to  attend  school  until  Just  recently 
when  rates  have  achieved  a  more  adequate 
level. 

As  a  result,  the  overall  OI  bill  participa- 
tion rate  for  eligible  veterans  discharged 
prior  to  1966  is  lower  than  for  thoM  dla- 


charged  after  that  date.  Further,  post-Ko- 
rean veterans  who  have  enrolled  in  train- 
ing reflect  a  lower  college  participation  rate. 

The  median  age  for  veterans  first  enter- 
ing training  is  higher  for  the  pre-1966  vet- 
eran (25.8  years)  than  for  those  discharged 
tater  1966  (24.5  years).  And.  there  is  a 
greater  likelihood  that  he  will  be  enrolled 
in  less  than  full-time  training.  All  of  these 
factors  were  considered  by  the  Committee 
In  Its  decision  to  extend  the  period  within 
which  to  use  benefits. 

That  participation  bears  a  close  relation- 
ship to  the  level  of  benefits  is  reflected  in 
part  by  the  number  of  post-Korean  veterans 
in  training  today.  The  number  of  those  vet- 
erans in  training  for  this  year  (530,000).  and 
for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  (507,306),  were 
greater  than  the  number  In  training  In  any 
other  single  year  since  eligibility  was  first 
granted  in  1966  as  reflected  In  table  2  cited 
previously. 

Indeed.  In  comparing  the  number  of  vet- 
erans in  traUning  La  November  1972  with 
those  in  training  In  November  1973,  the  most 
striking  change  occurred  with  regard  to  post- 
Korean  conflict  veterans  who  registered  a 
17.2  percent  Increase.  By  contrast,  those  In 
training  in  Noveml>er  1972  haul  reflected  an 
Increase  of  only  0.9  percent  over  the  previous 
November  1971. 

The  lack  of  adequate  and  aggressive  out- 
reach programs  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration or  other  organizations  also  has  a 
bearing  on  participation  of  veterans  dis- 
charged prior  to  1966  who  were  often  un- 
aware that  they  were  granted  benefits  ret- 
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roactlvely.  Many  will  be  unable  to  relate  the 
opportunities  available  under  the  bill  to 
their  present  lives.  It  was  only  recently  that 
many  have  been  reached  by  outreach  work- 
ers. The  Veterans  Cost  of  Instruction  Pro- 
gram under  the  Higher  Education  Act,  for 
example,  did  not  really  begin  until  the  fall 
of  1973.  Consequently  veterans  prior  to  that 
time  were  not  the  subject  of  college  concern 
and  were  reached  primarily  by  printed  bro- 
chures from  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  scattered  outreach  programs. 

As  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  noted 
In  their  testimony  before  the  Committee  re- 
garding veterans  who  were  discharged  be- 
tween 1955  and  1966: 

"In  this  group,  many  of  them  of  course 
came  from  economic  and  social  groups  that 
■did  not  have  much  education  or  much 
anoney.  Many  of  them  are  attending  college 
for  the  first  time  In  their  lives.  This  dead- 
line is  more  important  to  them." 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that 
an  examination  of  veterans  enrolled  in  train- 
ing revealed  that  those  who  were  discharged 
prior  to  1966  have  a  higher  percentage  of 
non  high  school  graduates  (21.0  percent) 
than  those  discharged  after  1966  (13.9 
percent) . 

A  veteran  affected  by  the  May  31  cutoff 
date  wrote  in  a  letter  that: 

"I  graduated  from  high  school  in  June 
of  1960  and  June  24  of  that  same  year  I 
entered  the  United  States  Air  Force.  In 
August  of  1962,  because  of  medical  reasons 
I  was  discharged.  Since  that  time  I  have 
been  employed  as  a  driver  salesman  for  the 
Detroit  area  beer  distributor.  I  have  recently 
enrolled  in  a  night-time  college  program. 

"Up  until  this  time  I  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  u^e  anyjof  my  benefits.  Now 
that  I  have  begun  I  an  very  enthusiastic 
about  a  chance  to  t>ettlr  myself. 

"I  would  never  have\believed  that  after 
being  out  of  school  foK  so  many  years  I 
could  do  the  amount  of  work  that  I  have 
accomplished  so  far.  I  do  now  believe  that 
an  education  is  something  that  no  one  can 
take  away  from  you.  But.  in  order  to  obtain 
my  degree,  the  benefits  would  need  to  be 
extended  from  eight  to  ten  years. 

"The  Job  opportunities  awaiting  me  when 
I  obtain  my  degree  are  vast.  The  chances 
to  better  myself  and  my  family  are  important 
to  me.  Tour  support  will  be  appreciated  by 
all  of  us." 

Another  veteran  who  served  during  the 
Berlin  crisis  noted  that  he  had  moved  several 
times  since  his  discharge  from  the  service 
and  that  this  among  other  factors  had  pre- 
cluded him  from  entering  educational  train- 
ing. He  is  now  enrolled  as  a  part-time  eve- 
ning law  student.  He  wrote  the  Committee 
to  say  : 

"Needless  to  say,  financial  aisslstance  from 
my  OI  Bill  has  substantially  underwritten  my 
cost  of  attendance.  As  the  father  of  five  chil- 
dren malntalnin:  a  household,  funds  for 
educational  prjgrams  are  hard  to  come  by. 
I  am  sure  you  will  recognize  that  my  situa- 
tion Is  not  unique  and  is  shared  by  many 
other  veterans  who  are  Just  recently  taking 
full  advantac">  of  the  expanded  benefits 
available  to  them." 
A  third  veteran  wrote: 

"1  entered  Morningside  College,  Sioux  City. 
Iowa,  on  probation.  But.  21  months  later  I 
have  completed  90  semester  hours  with  a 
grade  point  average  of  almost  3.6  on  a  4.0 
scale.  I  did  this  while  working  30  to  40  hours 
a  week  to  support  my  family.  My  wife  also 
worked  outside  the  home  and  the  children 
helped  any  way  they  could.  Needless  to  say. 
the  Ol  BUl  waa  the  basis  which  made  thU 
possible.  In  May  of  this  year.  I  vsrlll  have  eight 
months  of  ellglbUlty  left  on  the  OI  Bill.  The 
time  limit  wUl  pr  vent  me  from  tislng  It  .  .  . 
How  oaany  otheta  an  in  a  almUar  poaltlon? 
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In  the  middle  of  their  education  facing  the 
cut-off  due  to  time  limit,  an  ever  Increasing 
inflation  is  eating  up  all  available  savings 
and  making  it  impossible  to  live  on  part- 
time  earnings." 

In  addition  to  the  thousands  of  letters  re- 
ceived from  Individual  veterans  the  Commit- 
tee received  strong  testimony  from  all  major 
veterans  organizations  and  educational  !>.s- 
soclatlons.  Dr.  Charles  Palmer.  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  South  Carolina  C  Dmprehenslve 
Technical  Education  Board  testified  that: 

"As  of  May  31  there  will  be  substantial 
numbers  of  veterans  in  South  Carolina  who 
will  no  longer  "je  ellglbls  to  continue  their 
training  program.  It  will  oe  an  awful  waste 
If  they  cannot  comple.e  that  which  they  have 
started,  i;  will  be  worse  for  veterans  who  have 
not  yet  st».rted  If  they  are  not  given  an  op- 
portunity to  continue  without  Interruption 
in  the  program  of  his  or  her  choice." 

The  Adult  Education  Association  in  a 
resolution  urging  the  extension  for  two  years 
of  GI  bill  benefits  noted  that: 

"Veterans  of  this  age  group  as  well  as  per- 
sons of  all  age  groups  now  have  a  greater 
opportunity  for  basic  adult  education  and 
poet  secondary  education  than  was  available 
during  and  immediately  following  the  1955 
to  1966  peri3d;  and,  because  of  new  con- 
cepts and  implementation  in  the  area  of 
adult  and  continuing  education,  many  of  the 
veterans  of  this  group  can  now  be  served 
educationally  more  readily  and  more  effec- 
tively than  at  any  previous  time;  and  that 
period  of  time  from  now  until  June.  1974 
is  not  adequate  to  complete  effective  educa- 
tional service." 

Thus,  men  who  held  off  getting  an  educa- 
tion, hoping  either  to  save  enough  money 
to  supplement  an  inadequate  OI  bill  or  hop- 
ing Congress  would  recognize  the  need  for 
more  realistic  assistance  have  found  them- 
selves running  out  of  the  allotted  time 
period  before  they  were  In  such  a  position. 
Need  for  immediate  action  on  extension  of 
time  period 
The  need  to  act  promptly  on  S.  3398  is 
important.  The  Committee  has  been  In- 
formed by  the  Veterans'  Administration  that 
to  Insure  that  there  is  no  break  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  training  and  In  educational  as- 
sistance payments  that  legislation  should  be 
enacted  prior  to  May  14,  1974.  Assxmilng 
that  legislation  is  enacted  by  that  date,  the 
Committee  has  been  Informed  that  the  VA 
computer  system  will  be  ready  to  produce 
listings  of  veterans  who  will  be  In  training 
because  of  the  extenslom.^ 

Within  approximately  6  days  following  the 
authorization  to  proceed,  a  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration computer  will  have  generated 
and  there  will  have  been  sent  to  the  various 
VA  regional  offices  individual  letterslze 
wrlte-outs  identifying  each  veteran  affected. 
This,  In  turn,  will  require  the  manual  iden- 
tification and  pulling  of  each  of  the  esti- 
mated 285,000  claims  files.  Each  file  wUl 
have  to  be  examined  to  determine,  from  In- 
formation contained  therein,  the  new  period 
of  entitlement  to  benefits  for  each  veteran. 
Upon  making  the  determination,  the 
proper  VA  official  in  the  regional  office  will 
then  have  to  make  an  award  of  an  abbre- 
viated award  form.  These  award  forms,  fol- 
lowing completion  will  be  sent  In  batches  to 
the  VA  center,  Hlnes,  Illinois,  for  processing. 
It  is  anticipated  that  a  benefit  check  will  be 
sent  to  the  veteran  within  6  to  7  days  follow- 
ing the  processing  of  the  award  by  Hlnes. 

Considering  the  many  complicated  and 
time-consuming  steps  involved  in  extending 
this  period  for  those  veterans  In  training  who 
will  lose  their  benefits  at  the  end  of  this 
month  without  any  break  in  benefits,  the 
Committee  again  stresses  the  need  for  swift 
enactment  of  S.  3398  by  May  14. 


Extension  of  time  bcne/Jfa  for  eligible  tcives 
and  widows  training  under  chapter  35 

In  addition.  S.  3398  would  amend  section 
1712  of  title  38.  to  extend  the  current  8-year 
deUml ting  ^  date  for  maintaining  ellglVlUty 
for  educatonal  assistance  under  chapter  35 
for  the  widow  of  any  veteran  who  died  of  a 
service-connected  cause,  and  the  wife  of  any 
veteran  who  has  a  total,  permanent  service- 
connected  disability.  Also  covered  are  t.  e 
wives  of  any  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices serving  on  active  duty  who,  at  the  time 
of  application  for  benefits  under  this  chapter 
are  listed  for  more  than  90  days  as  misFlng 
in  action,  captured  in  line  of  duty  by  a  hos- 
tile force,  or  forcibly  detained  or  interned  in 
line  of  duty  by  a  foreign  government  or 
power. 

As  of  March  31,  8.234  wives  and  widows 
were  in  training  receiving  benefits  under 
chapter  35.  There  is  presently  no  data  on  tye 
number  of  persons  who  would  be  ineligible 
to  continve  receiving  these  benefits  past 
May  31,  1974.  However,  the  Committee  be- 
lieves it  necessary  and  equitable  that  these 
women  whose  husbands  sacrificed  their  lives 
or  their  ability  to  support  their  families  be 
given  the  same  oprortunity  and  time  limits 
to  gain  an  education  and  provide  for  their 
livelihood. 

Extension  of  time  period  for  veterans  held 
as  prisoners  of  war 

Also  included  in  this  bill  is  a  provision 
which  would  exclude.  In  computing  the  de- 
limiting date  for  those  veteran-civilians  held 
as  prtfoners  of  war  in  the  Vietnam  theater 
of  ooerations,  the  period  of  time  during 
which  they  were  detained,  plus  any  period 
of  time  they  were  hospitalized  Immediately 
subsequent  to  their  release. 

Included  among  the  prisoners  of  war  re- 
leased last  year  were  24  repatriated  civilian 
prisoners,  of  whom  17  are  veterans  who  had 
military  service  which  could  otherwite 
qualify  them  for  VA  educational  benefits. 
These  individuals,  through  circumstances 
beyond  their  control,  have  been  unable  to 
utilize  this  potential  entitlement.  This  pro- 
vision would,  in  the  case  of  these  17  Indi- 
viduals, exclude,  in  computing  their  delimit- 
ing date  for  utilizing  their  entitlement,  those 
periods  of  time  during  which  they  were  de- 
tained and  were  unable  to  use  their  benefits, 
plus  any  period  of  hospitalization  they  were 
required  to  undergo  immediately  subsequent 
to  their  release  from  detention. 

This  provision  Is  entirely  equitable  and 
fully  Justified  In  the  case  of  this  limited 
group  of  Individuals.  This  provision,  too.  was 
approved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  is  endorsed  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. 

COST    KSTIMATBS 

In  accordance  with  section  262(a)  of  the 
Legislative  ReorganlzaUon  Act  of  1970  (Pub- 
lic Law  91-610,  9l8t  Congress)  the  Com- 
mittee has  attempted  to  estimate  the  fiscal 
Impact  of  a  two-year  extension  of  the  time 
period  within  which  veterans  and  eligible 
wives  and  widows  may  utilize  their  educa- 
tional assistance  benefits.  In  connection  with 
the  two-year  extension  and  other  amend- 
ments proposed  in  S.  2784,  the  Committee 
on  Decemt>er  10.  1973  requested  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  estimate  the  "five-year 
fiscal  cost  of  the  bill  as  contemplated  by  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970  to- 
gether with  information  as  to  how  you  com- 
puted the  cost." 

On  March  28,  1974.  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration In  responding  to  this  request  re- 
ported to  the  Committee  that  it  estimated 
the  fiscal  1976  cost  of  a  two-year  delimiting 
date  extension  would  be  8179.1  million  de- 
crec»lng  to  $80J>  million  at  the  end  of  flv« 
years.  The  foUowtng  table  Indicates  the  num- 
ber of  veterans  who,  it  te  anttcip»ted.  wlU 
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train  and  the  cost  for  the  first  five  fiscal 
years  as  estimated  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

TABLE  4.-MAR.  29,  1974.  VA  ESTIMATES  OF  5.yR  COST  OF 
2-VR  EXTENSION  OF  DELIMITING  DATE 


Dirad 

banafita 

cost 

Trainees     (millions) 


Fiscal  jrnr: 

W5 118,000  $179.1 

197S 98,000  148.8 

W77 44,000  66.8 

197t 52,000  78.9 

1979 53,000  80.5 

Total  5-yr  cost 554.1 

The  formula  for  estimating  the  cost  of  ex- 
tension of  delimiting  date  was  explained  in 
the  following  table  prepared  by  ofllclals  at 
the  Veterans'  Administration: 
Formula  for  estimating  costs  of  extension  of 
delimiting  date 

A.  Actual  statistics  show  that  between 
fiscal  year  1966  and  fiscal  year  1966  there  were 
4,1391,000  net  separations  from  service  (total 
separations  minus  re-enlistments  equals  net 
separations).  In  fiscal  year  1967  there  were 
533, (XK)  net  separations.  Thus,  from  fiscal 
year  1965  through  fiscal  year  1967  there  were 
4,672,000  net  separations. 

B.  Using  past  experience  to  determine  how 
many  will  enter  training  within  their  8-year 
period,  we  estimate  that  1,769,0(X)  of  the 
total  will  enter  training  dxiring  that  time. 
It  is  further  estimated  that  of  the  1,769,000. 
5%  would  train  in  the  ninth  yeftr,  or  about 
88,000.  It  Is  also  estimated  that  of  the  re- 
mainder of  2,900.000  who  did  not  train  in 
their  8-year  period,  1  %  would  be  Induced  to 
enter  training  with  the  delimiting  date  being 
extended  to  9  years.  Thus,  it  is  estimated  that 
during  the  ninth  year  117,000  (88,000  plus 
29,000)  will  train. 

C.  In  fiscal  year  1968  there  were  746,000 
net  separations  of  which  it  is  estimated  on 
the  basis  of  past  experience  that  381  .(XH)  will 
train  In  the  8-year  period  and  364,000  will 
not  enter  training. 

D.  Assuming  a  10-year  period,  based  on 
our  estimate  of  the  1,769,000  who  entered 
training  premised  upon  the  fiscal  year  196- 
1966  period,  the  rate  who  would  train  In  the 
second  additional  year  would  drop  from  5% 
to  3%,  or  52,000  would  train  In  the  second 
additional  year.  Of  the  2.900,000  who  did 
not  train  in  the  S-yecir  period,  we  further 
estimate  that  the  1%  figxire  would  drop  to 
%  of  1%,  giving  a  net  figure  of  23,000.  The 
number  of  trainees  from  the  fiscal  year  1968 
a^>aratlons  would  amount  to  23,000  (6% 
of  381,000  who  will  have  trained  and  1%  of 
those  did  not  train).  Therefore,  the  total 
number  of  trainees  in  the  10th  year  would 
amoimt  to  98,000  (62,000  plus  28,000  plus 
23,000). 

S.  Premised  on  this  formula,  and  assum- 
ing either  a  9-year  w  10-year  delimiting 
date,  we  arrive  at  the  following  number  of 
trainees  by  fiscal  year  who  would  be  ex- 
pected to  train: 


9-yMcs 


lO-yaan 


Fiscal  vaar— 

1974.„ 0  0 

1975 117,000  117,000 

VK 23,000  91,000 

M77 29,000  43,000 

M78 33, 000  52, 000 

m 32,000  53,000 


Nets:  Thara  tmild  b*  m  mw  iniMM  astimtad  for 
fiaeal  y»er  1974  tiiica  Hm  8-yaar  Minitinc  date  on  anyona 
diadwrsad  prior  to  June  1,  1966,  doaa  not  rvn  out  until 
May  31,  1974.  Tlia  auaibar  of  tniaaaa  in  liacal  yaar  1978 
and  Rscal  yaar  1979  riaaa  baeaoaa  of  tha  nuaibar  o(  dli- 
diartas  in  fncal  yaar  1970  and  llaeal  yaar  1971  aicildld 
tka  numbar  of  diachariaa  is  fiseal  yav  1969. 


On  May  6th,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
reported  on  S.  3398  and  submitted  an  addi- 
tional report  to  S.  2784  to  the  Ck>mmlttee 
which  sharply  revised  the  cost  estimates  up- 
ward for  a  new  first  year  fiscal  cost  of 
8618.6  million  over  their  previous  estimate 
of  $175.9  mUlion. 

In  attempting  to  explain  the  discrepancies, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  reported  to  the 
Committee  that : 

"In  developing  the  origlnca  cost  estimates 
of  a  potential  2 -year  extension,  nearly  a 
year  ago,  we  assumed  that  5  percent  of  those 
who  would  have  entered  training  by  the 
end  of  the  8-year  eligibility  period  would 
continue  to  train  In  the  9th  year  and  that 
3  percent  would  continue  Into  the  lOth 
year.  We  also  assumed  that  1  percent  of 
those  who  would  not  have  entered  within 
8  years  would  train  In  the  9th  year  and 
.76  percent  would  train  In  the  10th  year. 
The  result  was  an  estimated  113,0(X)  trainees 
during  fiscal  year  1975.  This  figure  was  later 
updated  to  118,000  trainees  to  parallel  the 
upward  revisions  In  our  estimates  and  to 
refiect  the  numbers  subsequently  shown 
In  our  1976  congressional  budget  submission. 
At  that  time,  we  were  unable,  due  to  time 
constraints,  to  review  the  basic  assumptions. 

"Upon  later  reevaluation,  we  observed  that 
the  number  of  poet-Korean  peacetime 
trainees  had  Increased  from  367,0(X)  in  1972 
to  396,000  In  fiscal  1973.  Based  upon  this 
fact,  we  concluded  that  many  of  these  older 
veterans  were  making  an  effort  to  enter 
training  before  the  expiration  of  their  8- 
year  delimiting  period.  This  was  also  con- 
firmed by  other  reports  showing  an  In- 
crease in  entry  rates  for  this  group. 

"A  special  study  and  tt'iulatlon  was  made 
by  a  VA  research  group,  the  results  of  which 
were  not  available  until  the  end  of  March 
1974.  This  special  study  provided  our  first 
training  count  of  those  Vietnam  veterans 
separated  before  enactment  of  the  current 
law  (between  August  4,  1964,  and  June  1, 
1966).  The  study  estimated  that  adding 
these  early  Vietnam  veterans  to  the  post- 
Korean  peacetime  veteran  total  would  pro- 
duce a  count  of  388.000  in  training  as  of  the 
end  of  February  1974. 

"Having  expanded  the  388,000  to  reflect 
the  entire  1974  fiscal  year,  we  now  estimate 
that  between  600,000  and  600,000  persons 
wiU  have  trained  during  the  year  whose  en- 
titlement win  expire  on  May  31,  1974.  Apply- 
ing our  latest  data  on  entry  and  retention 
rates,  and  considering  the  new  data  pro- 
vided by  the  special  study,  we  now  estimate 
that  a  revised  total  of  600,000  trainees  will 
avail  themselves  of  the  extended  entitle- 
ment during  fiscal  year  1976.  This  revision 
necessarily  required  a  revision  In  the  cost 
estimate  premised  upon  this  Increased  num- 
ber of  Individuals  who  we  now  anticipate 
may  utilize  training  under  a  2-yeu'  delim- 
iting date  extension." 

Thus,  the  Veterans'  Administration  re- 
vised estimates  for  the  five-year  cost  of  a 
two-year  delimiting  extension  are  aa  follows: 

TABLE  5.-MAY  6,  1974,  VA  ESTIMATES  OF  5-YEAII  COST  OF 
2-YEAR  EXTENSION  OF  DELIMITING  DATE 

tDollar  amounts  in  minions] 


Trainees 

Dirad 

benefits 

cost 

riscalyear 

1975 

197$ „. 

1977 

1978 — 

1979 

500,000 
SOO.OOO 
311.000 
379.000 
39t.000 

(759.1 
759.1 
472.1 
575.4 
Ml.  2 

Total  5-y«ar  cost 

S,16S.9 

Tb»  foregoing  estimates  were  based  on  • 
four-percent  sample  of  the  Education  Mas- 


ter Pile  taken  November  1973.  Subsequent 
to  the  May  6th  report,  the  Conunlttee  has 
now  been  Informed  that  a  10-percent  sam- 
ple has  been  taken  and  that  further  revi- 
sions In  the  number  of  veterans  estimated 
to  be  In  training  will  be  forthcoming.  The 
numbers  estimated  in  training,  based  upon 
the  new  10-percent  sample  is  expected  to  be 
less  than  those  provided  in  the  May  6th 
report.  If  such  is  the  case,  the  cost  estimates 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  on  May  6th 
could  be  substantially  less  than  presently 
contemplated.  Given  the  foregoing,  the  Com- 
mittee is  without  sufficient  information  to 
make  a  final  determination  aa  to  the  exact 
cost  of  the  enactment  of  this  proposal. 

TABULATION  OP  VOTES  CAST  IN  COMMTTTEE 

Pursviant  to  section  133(b)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended, 
the  following  is  a  tabulation  of  votes  cast  in 
person  or  by  proxy  of  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  on  a  motion 
to  report  8.  3398.  without  amendment,  favor- 
ably to  the  Senate : 

Yeas — 9:  Vance  Hartke,  Herman  E.  Tal- 
madge,  Jennings  Randolph.  Harold  E. 
Hughes,  Alan  Cranston,  Clifford  P.  Hansen, 
Strom  Thurmond,  Robert  T.  Stafford! 
James  A.  McClure. 

Nays— 0. 

BECTION-BT-SBCnON     ANALTSIS     AND     EXPLANA- 
TION   OP    S.    3398 

Section  1 
Clauses  1,  2,  and  3  of  section  1  would 
amend  section  1662  of  chapter  34  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  extend  the  current 
8-year  delimiting  date  for  veterans  to  com- 
plete their  programs  of  education  to  ten 
years. 

Clause  4  of  section  1  would  add  a  new 
subsection  (d)  of  section  1662  of  chapter 
34  of  title  38,  which  would  exclude.  In  com- 
puting the  delimiting  date  for  those  veteran- 
clvUlans  held  as  prisoners  of  war  in  the 
Vietnam  theater  of  operations,  the  period  of 
time  during  which  they  were  detained,  plus 
any  period  of  time  they  were  hospitalized 
Immediately  subsequent  to  their  release. 
Section  2 

This  section  amends  subsections  (b)  and 
(f)  of  section  1712  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  extend  the  current  eight-year  de- 
limiting date  for  educational  assistance  to 
ten  years  for  wives  and  widows  eligible  un- 
der chapter  36.  Those  made  eligible  to  re- 
ceive an  additional  two  years  within  which 
to  utilize  their  OI  btU  benefits  are  (1)  the 
widow  of  any  veteran  who  died  of  a  service- 
connected  cause;  (2)  the  wife  of  any  vet- 
eran with  a  disabUlty  rated  total  and  per- 
manent in  nature;  and  (3)  the  wife  of  any 
member  of  the  uniformed  services  on  active 
duty  who  at  the  time  of  application  for 
benefits  under  chapter  36  has  been  listed 
for  more  than  90  days  as  missing  in  action, 
captured  in  the  line  of  duty  by  hostile  forces, 
or  forcibly  detained  or  Interned  in  the  line  of 
duty  by  a  foreign  government  of  power. 
Section  3 

This  section  amends  section  604(a)  of  the 
Vietnam  Era  Veterans'  Readjustment  As- 
sistance Act  of  1972  (Public  Law  92-640),  to 
extend  the  current  eight-year  delimiting 
period  to  ten  years  for  wives  and  widows  eli- 
gible under  chapter  36  to  utilize  benefits 
first  granted  by  the  1972  Act.  Public  Law 
92-640  extended  for  the  first  time  to  chapter 
36  trainees,  free  eligibility  for  educational  as- 
sistance to  the  disadvantaged:  eligibility  for 
on-Job  and  apprenticeship  training  as  well  as 
training  by  correspondence.  Section  604(a) 
granted  an  eight-year  period  within  which 
to  use  these  beaeflts  authorized  under  that 
Act.  Consistent  with  the  general  two-year 
delimiting  period  extension  for  other  chapter 
86  programs  the  benefits  made  available  by 
PubUc  Law  93-540  would  also  be  similarly 
extended  by  two  years. 
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Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
urge  too  strongly  that  my  colleagues  sup- 
port S.  3398. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  espe- 
cially glad  that  we  are  considering  the 
extension  of  eligibility  for  veterans  edu- 
cational benefits  today  and  I  am  glad  to 
be  counted  sunong  the  supporters  of  this 
measure. 

This  is  why  I  introduced  a  bill  myself 
on  April  25  to  extend  eligibility  for  vet- 
erans educational  benefits  from  8  to  10 
years.  The  measure  we  are  considering 
today  accomplishes  the  same  purpose  and 
I  hope  any  delay  can  be  avoided  so  that 
we  can  give  assistance  to  the  thousands 
of  veterans  who  properly  deserve  it. 

XMICEOIATX  PASSAGE  NEEDED 

It  is  very  timely  that  the  Senate  should 
consider  this  measure  now.  The  expira- 
tion of  eligibility  on  May  31  is  growing 
closer  every  day.  The  cutoff  date  on  May 
14  for  the  continued  issuance  of  monthly 
assistance  checks  is  just  around  the  cor- 
ner for  285.000  veterans.  In  the  great 
State  of  Kansas  alone,  the  estimate  of 
those  veterans  losing  assistance  on  May 
31  reaches  as  high  as  one-third  of  the 
approximately  12,000  presently  attending 
school. 

Several  hundred  of  these  veterans 
have  personally  expressed  to  me  their 
concern  about  getting  eligibility  extended 
In  time.  Many  of  them  would  find  it  im- 
possible to  meet  the  financial  require- 
ments of  getting  an  education  without 
VA  assistance.  These  veterans  would  be 
forced  into  the  job  market,  which,  as  we 
all  know,  is  already  in  a  strained  condi- 
tion. The  unemployment  rate  for  Viet- 
nam veterans  is  already  in  excess  of  5 
percent.  If  veterans  are  forced  out  of 
school  Euid  into  the  job  market,  many  of 
them  will  not  be  able  to  find  a  job. 
Clearly,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
avoid  pushing  more  veterans  into  un- 
employment. 

EXTENSION   JirSTIFIED 

As  I  have  stated  before,  the  extension 
of  veterans  educational  benefits  for  2 
years  Is  totally  proper  and  justifiable. 
The  explanation  hinges  on  the  unrealis- 
tically  low  level  of  assistance  provided 
In  the  early  years  of  the  Vietnam  era 
OI  bill.  The  monthly  assistance  rate  of 
$100  per  month  in  1966  was  less  than  the 
rate  14  years  earlier  under  the  Korean 
OI  bill. 

We  certainly  did  not  have  negative 
Inflation  rates  between  1952  and  1966. 
Veterans  certainly  did  not  find  it  less 
expensive  to  attend  school  in  1966  than 
In  1052.  The  only  explanation  is  that 
Vietnam  veterans  were  penalized  by  the 
political  attitudes  in  Congress  and  the 
administration  toward  the  Vietnam  war 
at  that  time. 

NO   PENALTY 

It  was  not  imtil  the  present  adminis- 
tration that  substantial  increases  in  the 
level  of  assistance  were  made.  It  has  only 
been  recently  that  many  Vietnam  veter- 
ans discharged  before  June  1966  could 
afford  to  attend  school.  To  end  their 
eligibility  now  would  deprive  them  of  a 
more  equitable  level  of  assistance  which 
they  should  have  received  but  could  not 
get  years  ago  when  they  first  became 
eligible. 


Mr.  President,  we  should  not  penalize 
veterans  Just  because  of  the  political  en- 
vironment of  a  given  time.  They  served 
their  country  as  well  as  soldiers  of  any 
other  era.  And  they  deserve  an  equiva- 
lent level  of  assistance.  This  is  why  an 
immediate  extension  of  eligibility  for 
educational  benefits  is  needed. 

IMPBOVEMCNTS    NEEDED 

In  applauding  the  substantial  in- 
creases we  have  seen  in  recent  years,  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  assisttuice  has 
reached  an  adequate  level.  I  helped  in- 
troduce the  comprehensive  Vietnam  era 
Veterans  Educational  Benefits  Act  be- 
cause I  think  the  GI  bill  should  be 
greatly  improved.  The  Senate  Veterans' 
Affsdrs  Committee  is  still  investigating 
the  need  for  educational  assistance.  It  is 
essential  that  the  committee's  scheduled 
examination  of  alleged  GI  bill  abuses  be 
completed  before  the  final  draft  of  an 
improved  GI  bill  is  presented  to  the 
Senate.  In  addition,  the  President's  Do- 
mestic Coimcil  on  Veterans'  Affairs  will 
report  its  findings  on  May  30.  This  infor- 
mation should  be  relevant  to  making  im- 
provements in  the  GI  bill  and  should  be 
considered  before  a  final  bill  is  brought 
to  the  Senate  for  debate. 

But  of  greatest  urgency  at  this  time 
is  the  extension  of  the  eligibility  period. 
This  measure  is  not  controversial  and 
should  be  passed  quickly  to  avoid  un- 
necessary problems  for  veterans.  Im- 
provements in  other  aspects  of  educa- 
tional assistance  need  to  be  made  as  ex- 
peditiousl;  as  possible,  but  not  until  due 
consideration  has  been  given  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  extension 
of  the  eligibility  period  for  veterans'  edu- 
cational benefits  from  8  to  10  years.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  in  Congress  will  join 
me  in  extending  in  a  timely  fashion  the 
benefits  veterans  so  properly  deserve. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
most  pleased  that  the  Senate  is  today 
acting  upon  S.  3398,  a  crucial  measure 
which  would  extend  the  eligibility  pe- 
riod for  veterans  educational  benefits 
by  an  additional  2  years. 

As  I  stated  in  this  Chamber  when  this 
bill  was  introduced  on  April  29,  I  be- 
lieved then  and  am  convinced  now  that 
we  must  speed  it  through  Congress  im- 
mediately if  we  are  to  prevent  a  disrup- 
tion of  the  education  and  training  of 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  veter- 
ans whose  eligibility  will  otherwise  ex- 
pire on  May  31. 

The  importance  of  speedy  action  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress  is  especially 
obvious  in  view  of  the  May  14  deadline — 
tomorrow — which  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration advises  us  must  be  met  in  order 
to  avoid  the  enormous  administrative 
confusion  that  would  result  from  a  sus- 
pension and  retroactive  reinstatement 
of  the  eligibility  of  these  quarter-million 
veterans. 

It  is  for  this- reason  that  I  believe  it  is 
essential  that  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives join  us  in  prompt  Eu:tion  on  this 
measure.  I  am  aware,  of  course,  that 
many  Members  of  the  other  Chamber 
would  have  preferred  to  move  to  direct 
consideration  of  H.R.  12628,  a  compre- 
hensive bill  which  was  passed  by  the 
House  on  February  21  and  which  In- 


cludes a  provision  for  a  2 -year  extension 
of  eligibility  similar  to  the  one  we  are 

acting  upon  today. 

Nevertheless,  events  have  a  way  of  out- 
stripping even  the  best  of  intentions,  and 
it  has  become  necessary  for  the  Senate 
to  consider  a  number  of  issues  which  sim- 
ply were  not  addressed  in  the  House  bill. 
In  the  time  since  the  House  acted  on  Feb- 
ruary 21,  for  example,  the  cost  of  living 
has  continued  to  skyrocket,  making  it 
necessary  for  us  to  consider  an  Increase 
in  the  regular  monthly  GI  bill  benefits 
which  may  well  exceed  the  House-passed 
level  of  13.6  percent.  In  addition,  the  un- 
employment rate  for  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans has  imdergone  an  alarming  in- 
crease, thus  posing  a  problem  which  must 
be  addressed  in  any  comprehensive  leg- 
islation we  consider.  We  would  also  be 
seriously  remiss  if  we  did  not  consider 
legislative  solutions  to  a  wide  range  of 
abuses  which  have  begun  to  appear  under 
the  current  GI  bill  program. 

All  of  these  areas  deserve  careful  de- 
liberation and  scrutiny  by  this  body  as 
we  shape  a  counterpart  to  H.R.  12629. 
These  issues  and  others — such  as  a  pro- 
posal for  variable  tuition  payments  which 
I  have  long  advocated — are  all  worthy  of 
the  kind  of  deliberation  which  is  simply 
not  possible  imder  the  gun  of  tomor- 
row s  deadline. 

Therefore,  I  sincerely  hope  and  trust 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
share  with  us  a  firm  commitment  to  the 
veterans  whose  eligibility  for  educational 
benefits  is  now  in  jeopardy,  and  will 
swiftly  pass  this  simple  extension  legis- 
lation, sending  it  on  to  the  President's 
desk  for  his  signature  forthwith. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Members  of  the 
other  body  are  well  aware  of  the  need  to 
move  quickly.  I  am  equally  sure  that  they 
have  no  desire  to  subject  these  quarter  of 
a  million  veterans  to  a  period  of  sus- 
r>ended  animation — during  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  make  any  secure 
educational  plans  or  even  to  enroll  in 
summer  sessions — simply  because  the 
House  and  Senate  were  unable  to  come 
to  immediate  agreement  on  issues  en- 
tirely unrelated  to  their  eligibility  to  pur- 
sue their  education  and  training. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  acting  today  on 
a  measure  the  substance  of  which  enjoys 
virtusdly  unanimous  support  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  Let  us  pass  it  today 
and  speed  it  on  its  way  to  enactment.  The 
other  issues  concerning  veterans  educa- 
tional programs  which  remain  to  be  con- 
sidered can  and  must  be  resolved  within 
the  next  several  weeks.  I  am  fully  con- 
fident that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  under  the  able  leadership 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke  >.  will  very  shortly  report  out  a 
comprehensive  veterans  education  bill 
worthy  of  broad  congressional  support. 

In  the  meantime,  the  time  to  act  on 
this  2-year  extension  of  eligibility  is  now. 
I  sincerely  hope  and  trust  that  om'  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  Join  us  in  this  effort, 
and  will  resist  the  temptation  to  hold 
the  eligibility  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
veterans  as  hostage  in  an  effort  to  short- 
cut the  legislative  process  and  preempt 
full  Senate  consideration  of  an  adequate 
compreheosive  veterans  education  Mil. 
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Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
favor  of  S.  3398.  a  bill  which  is  designed 
to  extend  the  time  during  which  a  vet- 
eran may  use  his  educational  benefits 
from  8  to  10  years. 

As  the  law  presently  reads,  a  veteran 
has  8  years  from  June  1,  1966,  or  from 
the  date  of  his  discharge  or  release  from 
military  service,  whichever  is  later,  in 
which  to  complete  his  program  of  educa- 
tion. The  maximum  educational  entitle- 
ment to  which  he  is  entitled  is  36  months, 
earned  at  a  rate  of  one  and  one-half 
months  of  benefit  for  each  month  of 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces.  Eighteen 
months  of  active  duty  entitles  a  veteran 
to  the  full  36-month  maximum  benefit. 
Both  Vietnam  era  veterans  and  cold 
war  era  veterans  were  made  eligible  for 
educational  benefits  by  the  latest  QI 
bill.  However,  benefits  were  woefully  low 
in  1966  compared  to  modem  educational 
costs — $100  per  month.  The  Korean  GI 
bill  was  $110  per  month,  12  years  earlier. 
As  the  subsistence  allowance  rates  in- 
creased— $130  in  1967,  $175  in  1970,  and 
$220  in  1972— so  did  the  rate  of  veteran 
participation. 

The  Vietnam  GI  bill  did  not  until  re- 
cently approach  adequacy.  Many  of  the 
veterans  of  the  cold  war  era,  1955-64, 
had  committed  themselves  to  jobs, 
homes,  and  families.  They  were  not  en- 
titled at  their  discharges  to  educational 
benefits.  Not  imtil  1970  could  many  vet- 
erans who  had  been  eligible  since  1966 
begin  to  take  advantage  of  their  avail- 
able educational  benefits.  The  increase 
of  benefits  in  1972  again  gave  many  vet- 
erans, especially  those  with  families  to 
support,  their  first  real  opportunity  to 
meet  the  high  costs  of  a  college  educa- 
tion. And  many  of  these  veterans  are 
part-time  or  night  students. 

Without  a  2-year  extension,  there  will 
be  some  285.000  veterans  dropped  from 
the  VA's  eligibility  rolls  who  are  presently 
taking  advantage  of  their  benefits. 

Of  this  number,  about  two- thirds  are 
cold  war  era  veterans.  Our  commitment 
will  not  be  cheap.  The  first  year  cost,  at 
present  allowance  rates,  is  estimated  at 
$618  million.  But  such  an  investment  In 
the  training  of  our  vetersms  is  small  re- 
ward for  the  freedom  omi  country  pres- 
ently enjoys.  I  urge  you  to  unanimously 
sxipport  the  passage  of  this  2-year  ex- 
tension. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  express  my  support  for  the  bill  before 
us,  S.  3398.  which  would  extend  from  8 
to  10  years  the  period  of  time  during 
which  a  veteran  may  use  his  educational 
benefits. 

Under  the  GI  bill,  veterans  have  8 
years  foUowing  discharge  or  release  from 
military  service  within  which  to  utilize 
their  educational  benefits.  Veterans  who 
served  after  January  31,  1955,  and  who 
were  discharged  prior  to  June  1966,  were 
made  retroactively  eligible  for  educa- 
tional benefits  when  the  current  GI  bill 
was  enacted.  For  those  veterans,  the  8- 
year  period  rtins  from  June  1,  1966,  and 
expires  on  May  31  of  this  year. 

Without  the  legislation  we  are  con- 
sidering today,  approximately  4  million 
post-Korean  veterans  who  are  still  eligi- 
ble tor  educational  benefits  will  lose  their 


eligibility  on  May  31.  Over  a  half  million 
of  those  veterans,  including  143,000  Viet- 
nam era  veterans  who  were  discharged  in 
1965  and  1966,  have  been  using  their  edu- 
cational assistance  during  this  school 
year.  It  is  estimated  that  about  285,000 
of  this  number  will  be  In  school  at  the 
time  of  the  May  31  cutoff. 

A  number  of  factors,  foremost  among 
them  the  inadequate  level  of  assistance 
under  the  GI  bill,  have  kept  many  vet- 
erans from  utilizing  all  of  the  assistance 
to  which  they  are  entitled  during  this  8- 
year  period.  In  1966  the  monthly  sub- 
sistence allowance  for  a  single  vetersm 
was  only  $100.  It  was  subsequently  in- 
creased to  $130  in  1967,  $175  in  1970,  and 
$220  in  1972.  It  was  not  untU  1972  that 
many  veterans  who  had  been  eligible 
since  1966  found  it  flnimcially  feasible 
to  resiune  their  education. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view  this  Nation 
can  make  no  better  investment  than  in 
the  education  of  this  generation  of  yoiong 
men  and  women.  It  would  be  short- 
sighted indeed  if  we  should  now  tell  thou- 
sands of  veterans  that  they  can  no  longer 
use  the  educational  assistance  they  have 
earned  by  their  service  to  this  coun- 
try. 

I  also  want  to  make  it  clear  that  our 
action  on  this  bill  today  In  no  way  im- 
plies any  diminution  of  support  for  leg- 
islation to  provide  vitally  needed  in- 
creases in  assistance  imder  the  GI  bill. 

The  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee is  now  considering  H.R.  12628,  S. 
2784,  and  S.  2789,  all  of  which  would  pro- 
vide increases  in  monthly  assistance  al- 
lowances substantially  above  the  8  per- 
cent recommended  by  the  administra- 
tion. S.  2789,  of  which  I  am  pleased  to  be 
a  cosponsor,  would  also  provide  assist- 
ance with  tuition  costs  of  up  to  $600  per 
year  where  those  costs  exceed  $400  an- 
nually. It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the 
committee  will  proceed  expeditiously 
with  its  consideration  of  these  bills. 

But  it  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  urgen- 
cy that  we  act  today  on  this  bill  so  that 
thousands  of  veterans  in  Missouri  and 
across  the  country  will  not  have  their 
educational  assistance  terminated  on 
May  31. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartio!)  for  bringing  S.  3398  to 
the  Senate  floor  at  this  time,  and  I  urge 
its  passage  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  3398,  a  bill  to  extend  the 
time  limits  for  Vietnam  veterans  to  pur- 
sue their  education.  The  present  law, 
Public  Law  89-358,  with  an  effective  date 
of  June  1,  1966,  allowed  veterans  8  years 
from  date  of  discharge  or  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  law. 

The  intent  at  that  time  was  to  provide 
educational  assistance  to  veterans  who 
were  deprived  of  an  education  because  of 
the  draft,  w^  also  Included  those  who 
had  served  between  January  31, 1955,  and 
June  1, 1966,  Who  had  no  education  bene- 
fits or  an  opportunity  for  Government 
assistance. 

Many  feel  that  the  8  years  was  ample 
time  for  a  veteran  to  readjust  to  civilian 
Ufe;  yet.  those  veterans  who  had  been 
discharged  prior  to  June  1.  1966.  had 
more  than  the  military  to  adjust  to.  They 


were  released  and  sought  employment 
and  when  education  benefits  were  al- 
lowed they  had  to  adjust  their  lives  so 
they  could  take  advantage  of  these  bene- 
fits. 

In  light  of  this  there  is  some  justifi- 
cation for  extension  of  educational  bene- 
fits, notwithstanding  the  significant  cost 
to  the  Government. 

The  cost  of  this  one  provision  will  ap- 
parently exceed  the  original  estimate  for 
the  entire  education  bill  as  sponsored  by 
the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 

However,  correspondence  received  by 
me  and  most  of  my  colleagues  show  that 
this  is  the  area  which  deserves  our  at- 
tention. In  fact  over  half  of  this  body  has 
cosponsored  this  piece  of  legislation  be- 
cause it  is  so  vital. 

Later  on,  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  hopes  to  bring  up  additional 
legislation  for  Vietnam  veterans,  but  if 
we  are  to  maintain  some  semblance  of 
fiscal  responsibility,  we  may  have  to  ad- 
just some  of  the  other  phases  of  the 
program. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  the  report 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration  on  S. 
3398,  and  its  updated  report  on  S.  2784, 
the  original  committee  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Veterans'  ADMiNisniATioN, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  6,  1974. 
Hon  Vance  Haktke. 

Chairman.  Committee  on   Veterans'  Affairs, 
17.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dea»  Mr.  Chaisman:  ThlB  will  respond  to 
j-ovir  request  for  the  views  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  on  8.  33M.  93d  Congress, 
a  bill  "To  amend  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  a  lO-year  delimiting  period 
for  the  pursuit  of  educational  programs  by 
veterans,  wives,  and  widows." 

This  measure  baa  three  purposes.  It  would 
provide  a  10-year  delimiting  date  for  elig- 
ible veterans  pursuing  programs  of  educa- 
tion under  chapter  34  of  tlUe  38;  It  would 
provide  a  10-year  deUmltlng  date  for  elig- 
ible wives  and  widows  pursuing  programs 
of  education  under  chapter  36  of  title  38;  and 
It  would  provide  an  additional  period  of  elig- 
ibility for  those  civilian-veterans  detained 
as  prisoners  of  war  by  foreign  governments. 

We  favor  the  third  provision  set  forth  In 
the  measure.  At  the  time  the  prisoners  of 
war  were  repatriated  last  year,  there  were, 
among  that  group,  17  civilian-veterans  who 
had  military  service  which  could  otherwise 
qualify  them  for  VA  educational  benefits. 
Through  circumstances  beyond  their  con- 
trol, these  individuals  were  unable  to  utilize 
this  potential  entitlement.  K  enacted,  this 
proposal  would  exclude,  in  computing  the 
10-year  delimiting  date  for  these  17  Indi- 
viduals, those  periods  of  time  while  they 
were  detained,  plus  any  period  they  may 
have  been  hospitalized  Immediately  follow- 
ing release  from  such  detention.  Such  a  pro- 
vision is  entirely  equitable  and  fully  jtistl- 
fled  In  the  case  of  this  limited  group  of 
Individuals. 

We  are  opposed,  however,  to  any  extension 
of  the  time  limitation  for  veterans,  wives 
or  widows,  as  proposed  by  8.  3398. 

Current  law  (38  VB.C.  1661(a))  aUows  a 
veteran  8  years  from  June  1,  1966,  or  from 
the  date  of  discharge,  whichever  is  later,  in 
which  to  complete  his  program  of  education. 
Thus,  a  veteran  discharged  after  January  31, 
1956.  and  before  June  1,  1966,  with  three 
exceptions,  baa  untU  May  31.  1974.  to  com- 
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plete  his  program.  The  three  exceptions  con- 
cern veterans  who  are  pursuing  programs  of 
flight,  farm  cooperative  and  on-job  and  ap- 
prentice training  programs.  These  programs 
were  not  Included  In  PubUc  Law  89-368,  the 
law  which  set  up  the  current  program  of  edu- 
cational benefits  for  veterans.  Public  Law  90- 
T7,  effective  August  31,  1967,  added  these 
three  programs  and  provided  that  the  8-year 
delimiting  period  for  pxirsult  of  such  pro- 
grams was  to  run  from  that  date.  Veterans 
discharged  on  or  before  August  31,  1967. 
therefore,  have  8  years  from  that  date  to 
complete  such  programs. 

The  underlying  purpose  of  all  three  GI 
Bill  programs — World  War  11,  Korean  con- 
filct,  and  cvurent  law — has  been  to  afford  a 
veteran  a  readjustment  benefit  to  assist  him 
In  his  transition  from  military  to  civilian 
life  by  providing  him  with  financial  assist- 
ance to  obtain  an  educational  status  he 
might  have  normaUy  aspired  to  and 
achieved  had  be  not  served  bis  country  in 
time  of  national  emergency.  It  was  never 
contemplated  that  this  assistance  was  to 
be  a  continuing  benefit. 

The  Congress,  In  creating  the  World  War  II 
program,  set  a  9-year  period  of  time  for  the 
bulk  of  such  veterans  to  complete  their  pro- 
gram of  education.  It  also  required  these  vet- 
erans to  commence  suc'i  programs  within  4 
years  after  their  discharge  or  release.  In  the 
case  of  the  Korean  conflict  program,  the  Con- 
gress set  an  8-year  delimiting  period,  plus  a 
3-year  commencpment  requirement.  Simi- 
larly, In  setting  up  the  current  program,  the 
Congress  also  set  an  8-year  delimiting  date; 
but,  contrary  to  the  prior  programs.  It  did 
not  impose  any  commencement  requirement. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Congress,  each 
time,  deemed  a  delimiting  date  essential  to 
the  program.  We  believe  that  for  those  vet- 
erans who  want  to  take  advantage  of  the 
educational  benefits  provided  by  the  current 
program,  8  years  is  more  than  adequate  and 
that  Increasing  the  delimiting  date  would 
defeat  the  readjustment  concept  of  the 
program. 

We  are  also  opposed  to  any  extension  of 
the  current  8-year  delimiting  date  for  pursuit 
of  educational  programs  by  wives  and  wi- 
dows, as  Is  proposed  In  S.  3398.  The  present 
program  of  benefits  was  granted  to  wives 
and  widows  of  veterans  by  Public  Law  90-631, 
effective  December  1,  1968.  That  law  pro- 
vided up  to  86  months  of  entitlement  to  edu- 
cational assistance  for  these  beneficiaries.  A 
late  enactment  (Public  Law  91-684)  ex- 
tended the  same  benefit  to  the  wives  of  serv- 
icemen who  were  missing  In  action,  prisoners 
of  war,  or  detained  or  Interned  by  a  fbrelgn 
power. 

The  stated  Intent  of  the  law  Is  to  exl'snd 
educational  assistance  to  enable  these  In- 
dividuals to  assist  them  In  preparing  to  sup- 
port themselves  and  their  families  at  a  stand- 
ard of  living  which  the  veteran,  but  for  his 
death  or  disablement,  could  have  expected 
to  provide  for  bis  family.  A  similar  8-year 
delimiting  date  has  been  provided  for  these 
beneficiaries. 

We  are  of  the  view  that  to  extend  that  time 
period,  as  is  proposed  In  S.  3398,  would  es- 
tablish a  time  frame  for  completion  of  a 
training  program  which  would  exceed  the 
period  reasonably  necessary  for  an  educa- 
tloned  program  to  assist  In  the  transitional 
readjustment  from  the  partial  or  complete 
loss  of  the  veteran-breadwinner.  We  believe 
that  the  8-year  liml  ation  Is  entirely  ade- 
quate. Under  this  time  frame,  for  example, 
an  eligible  wife  or  widow,  with  a  maximum 
entitlement  of  36  months,  needs  to  attend 
only  4  to  6  months  of  full-time  Instruc- 
tion a  year,  or  a  comparable  amount  of  part- 
time  training,  to  make  full  use  of  her  en- 
titlement. We,  therefore,  expose  thla 
provision. 

Conoemlng  coats,  It  la  estiniated  that  en- 
actment of  8.  3398  would  nault  In  additional 


direct  benefits  cost  of  9618.6  million  In  fiscal 
year  1976  and  In  additional  dl>«ct  benefits 
cost  of  approximately  (2.6  birton  over  the 
first  6  fiscal  years.  A  detailed  breakdown  of 
costs  and  trainees  for  the  first  S  fiscal  years 
Is  as  f  oUows : 

(Dollar  amounts  In  milllonsl 


Direct 

Trainees 

benefits  cost 

Fiscal  year— 

1975 

500, 000 

$618.5 

1976 

500.000 

618.5 

1977 

311,000 

384.7 

1978 

379,000 

468.8 

1979 

396.000 

489.9 

Total,  5-year  cost 

2,580.4 

There  are  several  factors  Involved  In  the 
cost  estimate  for  this  measure  which  should 
be  brotight  to  your  attention.  First,  Institu- 
tional traming  eligibility  for  the  4.1  mUllon 
veterans,  orginally  entitled  by  Public  Law 
89-368  (enacted  In  1966).  wlU  expire  In 
fiscal  year  1976,  thereby  causing  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  trainees  in  1977.  However, 
due  to  Increases  In  yearly  net  separations 
from  the  armed  forces  In  the  period  FY 
1968-1970,  the  estimated  trainees  Increase 
In  fiscal  year  1978  and  1979.  Second,  we  have 
Insufficient  data  available  on  which  to  make 
any  estimate  as  to  the  number  of  Individuals 
or  cost  which  would  result  from  an  exten- 
sion of  the  delimiting  date  for  wives  and 
widows.  Therefore,  no  cost  for  this  group 
has  been  Included  in  the  figures  cited  above. 
Third,  since  the  delimiting  date  extension 
for  prisoners  of  war  would  affect  only  17 
individuals,  any  cost  involved  for  this 
limited  niunber  of  persons  would  be  in- 
significant. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  favors  extension  of  the  de- 
limiting date  for  the  prisoners  of  war,  but 
opposes  extension  of  the  delimiting  date 
for  veterans,  or  for  wives  and  widows. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  presentation  of  this  report  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely. 
Donau)  E.  Johnson,  Aiministrator. 

Vetksans'  Administration. 
Washington,  D.C.  May  6. 1974. 
Hon.  Vance  Hartkb, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
U.S.  Senate,   Washington,  D.O. 

Dear  Mb.  Chairman;  In  our  report  to  your 
Committee,  dated  March  28,  1974,  on  8.  2784, 
the  Veterans  Administration  advised  It  bad 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  extending  the 
present  delimiting  date  by  two  years  would 
amount  to  9179.1  million  In  fiscal  year  1976 
and  9664.1  million  over  the  first  6  fiscal  years. 
These  estimates  were  premised  upon  the  22.7 
percent  rate  increase  proposed  In  that  meas- 
ure. Out  current  estimate  of  this  cost  Is 
substantially  higher. 

In  developing  the  original  cost  estln:ates 
of  a  potential  2-year  extension,  nearly  a  year 
ago,  we  assumed  that  6  percent  of  those  who 
would  have  entered  training  by  the  end  of 
the  8-year  eligibility  period  would  continue 
to  train  In  the  ninth  year  and  that  3  per- 
cent would  continue  Into  the  tenth  year.  We 
also  assumed  that  1  percent  of  those  who 
would  not  have  entered  within  8  years  would 
train  In  the  ninth  year  and  .75  percent  would 
train  In  the  tenth  year.  The  result  was  an 
estimated  113,000  trainees  during  flacal  year 
1975.  This  figure  was  la'^er  updated  to  118,000 
trainees  to  parallel  the  upward  revisions  In 
our  estimates  and  to  reflect  the  ntimbers  sub- 
sequently shown  In  our  1976  Congressional 
Budget  submission.  At  that  time,  we  were 
unable,  due  to  time  constraints,  to  review  the 
basic  a88UD4>tloiia. 


Upon  later  reevaluatlon,  we  observed  that 
the  number  of  poet-Korean  peacetime  train- 
ees had  increased  from  367,000  In  1972  to 
395,000  In  fiscal  1973.  Based  upon  this  fact, 
we  concluded  that  many  of  these  older  vet- 
erans were  making  an  effort  to  enter  training 
before  the  expiration  of  their  8-year  aellmlt- 
Ing  period.  This  was  also  confirmed  by  other 
reports  showing  an  increase  in  entry  rates 
for  this  group. 

A  special  study  and  tabulation  was  made 
by  a  VA  research  group,  the  results  of  whlcli 
were  not  available  until  the  end  of  March 
1974.  This  special  study  provided  our  first 
training  count  of  those  Vietnam  veteraiis 
separated  before  enactment  of  the  current 
law  (between  August  4,  1964  and  June  1. 
1966) .  The  study  estimated  that  adding  these 
early  Vietnam  veterans  to  the  post-Korean 
peacetime  veteran  total  would  produce  a 
count  of  388.000  In  training  as  of  the  end  uf 
February  1974. 

Having  expanded  the  388.000  to  reflect 
the  entire  1974  fiscal  year,  we  now  estimate 
that  between  500,000  and  600.000  persons  will 
have  trained  during  the  year  whose  entitle- 
ment will  expire  on  May  31,  1974.  Applying 
our  latest  data  on  entry  and  retention  rates, 
and  considering  the  new  data  provided  by 
the  special  study,  we  now  estimate  that  a 
revised  total  of  600,000  trainees  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  extended  entitlement  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1973.  This  revision  necessarily 
required  a  revision  In  the  cost  estimate  pre- 
mised upon  this  Increased  number  of  In- 
dividuals who  we  now  anticipate  may  utilize 
training  under  a  2-year  delimiting  date  ex- 
tension. The  revised  cost  estimate,  shown 
by  fiscal  years  and  numbers  of  trainees,  is  as 
follows : 

(Dollar  amounts  in  millions] 


TraiDMs 

Direct  benefits 
cost 

Fiscal  year— 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

500,000 
500,000 
311,000 
379, 000 
396,000 

J759.1 
759.1 
472.1 
575.4 
601.2 

Total  5-year  cost 

$3,166.9 

A  copy  of  my  letter  of  this  date  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  reflecting  a  similar  upward 
revision  of  the  cost  of  HJl.  12628,  which 
contains  an  Identical  2-year  delimiting  pro- 
vision to  that  provided  by  8.  2784,  but  mod- 
ified to  reflect  the  13.6  percent  rate  Increase 
proposed  In  that  measure.  Is  enclosed  for 
your  Information. 
Sincerely. 
Donald  E.  Johnson,  Administrator. 

QUICK   action    is    NECESSARY    ON     S.    3398 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
ports I  receive  from  Vietnam  veterans  in 
Iowa  are  painful  reminders  of  the  ex- 
pression we  have  been  hearing  for  years. 

The  frustration,  the  poverty,  the  dif- 
ficulty integrating  Into  civilian  life  after 
the  Vietnam  experience  are  as  real  today 
as  ever. 

May  young  Americans  say  they  did  not 
want  to  go  to  Vietnam  in  the  first  place. 
They  were  drafted  and  went,  seeing  it  as 
their  duty  to  their  country.  The  war 
was  costly  and  unpopular.  But  there 
no  reason  for  saddling  the  blame  for 
war  <m  our  veterans. 

They  deserve  a  better  welc(Hne/than 
they  have  received  and  more  imagina- 
tive programs  In  job  training  smd /educa- 
tional assistance.  I  support  substantial 
Increases  In  veterans'  educational  allow- 
ajices. 

In  the  meantime,  I  urge  quick  action 
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this  week  In  the  Senate  and  the  House 
on  S.  339«,  a  bill  which  will  extend  for 
2  years  the  period  within  which  a  veteran 
or  elidbie  wife  or  widow  can  utiltze  QI 
bUl  education  benefits. 

Many  vetc^'an^  who  are  already  in 
school  have  discovered  that  an  ft-year 
period  folloi^-ins  disciiarge  is  simply  not 
enough  time  to  complete  their  advanced 
education  under  the  OI  bill.  This  legisla- 
tion would  extend  the  period  of  eligibihty 
from  8  to  10  years.  For  about  285.000 
veterans,  this  is  necessary  to  prevent  a 
cutoff  in  benefits  on  May  31 . 

I  had  hoped  we  would  include  this  pro- 
vision in  a  compreboiave  educational 
benefits  bill  dmllar  to  that  which  was  en- 
acted in  the  Hoose.  But  sincere  differ- 
ences hi  Judgment  over  the  magnitude  of 
the  proposed  increases  in  monthly  bene- 
fits appear  to  make  this  impoesible.  I 
personally  favor  at  least  the  24-percent 
increase  in  allowances  mandated  in  the 
bill  I  cospoosored.  8.  2784.  The  House  has 
already  approved  increases  of  about  13.6 
percent  while  the  administration  has  ex- 
pressed Its  support  for  increases  no 
greater  than  8  percent. 

In  any  event,  quick  action  on  the  legis- 
lation to  extend  the  period  of  dlgibility 
is  necessary  if  we  are  to  avoid  a  sltua- 
tt«i  In  ^ilch  thousands  of  veterans  ffajd 
their  edncation  benefits  interrupted. 

It  is  the  least  a  grateful  Nation  sliould 
do  to  express  thanks  to  our  servicemen. 

JUSTICE    rOR    VETSBANS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  with  the  way  the  Senate  has  re- 
sponded to  the  urgent  need  to  extend 
the  eligibility  period  for  Vietnam  veter- 
ans participating  in  the  GI  bill  educa- 
tion and  training  program.  Realizing 
that  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  young 
veterans  could  be  adversely  affected  by 
a  cutoff  in  their  benefits  if  prompt  ac- 
tion were  not  taken,  the  Senate  has 
separated  out  the  2-year  extension  provi- 
sion from  the  other  amendments  to  the 
GI  bfD  being  considered  and  cut  throngh 
the  redtape  In  order  to  enact  the  exten- 
sion ahead  of  the  May  31  deadline. 

The  effort  to  revitaliae  the  GI  bill  to 
the  point  where  young  veterans  are  able 
to  use  Its  benefits  in  aU  States  and  from 
aU  income  and  social  sinta  has  become 
a  long  affair.  Perhaps  the  Senate  Is  open 
to  some  criticism  for  not  moving  faster 
on  the  entire  package  of  GI  bill  benefits. 
However,  it  Is  obvious  to  those  of  us  who 
have  been  wracking  toward  a  satisfactory 
benefit  level  for  Vietnam  veterans  that 
ttie  major  roadblock  has  been  the  un- 
sttatlng  opposition  of  the  administration 
and  some  Members  of  the  Congress  who 
have  chosen  to  Ignore  the  real  plight  of 
the  veteran  in  favor  of  carrying  the  ball 
for  the  Budget  Bmeau  and  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

It  would  be  a  travesty,  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Concress  were  to  back  away  from 
the  kind  of  soUd,  comprehensive  reform 
we  need  In  the  GI  bin  now  that  the  prob- 
lem has  been  estposed  thoroughly  and 
support  for  the  reform,  is  rnming  in  from 
all  quarters. 

The  House  of  RepreseutaUves  has 
passed  their  own  venloa  of  ■  OI  ref  onn 
bill  including  the  2-year  extension  pro- 
vteten.  Because  they  are  already  com- 
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mitted  to  the  provision,  it  would  seem  a 
simi^  matter  to  expect  them  to  pass 
8.  3396  nnitinely  and  allow  the  Senate 
the  simple  courtesy  of  completing  our 
work  on  the  remainder  of  the  amend- 
ments before  going  to  conference  on  the 
final  shape  of  a  comprehensive  bill.  How- 
ever, the  sounds  from  the  other  chamber 
do  not  indicate  that  this  course  will  be 
followed. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  House  attempts 
to  amend  S.  3398  with  the  provisions  of 
their  own  previously  passed  biH,  H.R. 
12628.  it  could  mean  the  end  of  all  hope 
for  literally  thousands  of  yoimg  veterans 
who  have  already  been  subjected  to  out- 
right neglect  and  unwarranted  abuse.  It 
would  make  it  unlikely  that  we  could 
then  reach  the  real  substance  of  the  is- 
sue we  are  dealing  with.  If  that  happens, 
it  win  be  difficult  for  any  Member  of 
Congress  to  go  out  and  face  young  vet- 
erans. It  will  be  obvious  to  them  that  the 
Congress  has  not  responded  to  their  le- 
gitimate and  long-neglected  needs  but 
has  choaen  instead  to  play  parliamen- 
tary games. 

Let  me  back  up  for  a  moment  and  say 
that  the  House  should  be  commended 
for  its  quicker  response  to  the  problem. 
They  had  their  blU  passed  over  2  months 
ago.  But  that  was  before  we  learned  of 
the  reversal  in  unemployment  rates  for 
Vietnam  veterans.  It  was  before  a  mul- 
titude of  problems  in  administering  GI 
bill  programs  were  exposed.  And  it  was 
prior  to  the  annoimcem«it  by  the  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board  that 
the  cost  of  a  college  education  win  rise 
an  average  of  9.4  percent  next  fall.  Fi- 
nally, it  preceded  the  first  quarter  eco- 
nomic statistics  that  show  the  rate  of 
infiatitm  hit  10.8  percent  in  the  first  3 
nuxiths  of  1974. 

Taken  hi  the  light  of  these  recent 
events,  the  House  profx»aI  to  increase 
subsistence  benefits  by  13.6  percent  is 
barely  enough  to  keep  up  with  the  rise 
in  costs  since  the  House  voted.  Under 
the  able  guidance  of  Chairman  Hartke, 
the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
is  considering  all  these  problems  and 
should  be  able  to  wrap  up  a  good  solid 
bill  that  respcHXis  to  all  the  needs  within 
4  to  6  weeks. 

I  want  to  take  just  a  moment  to  discuss 
the  cost  factor  of  the  QI  bill  since  this 
seems  to  be  a  major  sticking  point  for 
those  who  are  rightfully  concerned  about 
the  size  of  the  Federal  budget.  I  am  sure 
that  many  in  the  Congress  feel  that  the 
iwwviskms  <A  HM.  12«28,  although  ad- 
mittedly Inadequate  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Vietnam  veteran,  are  already 
approaching  the  borderline  on  what  we 
can  afford  to  ^?end  for  the  program. 
Any  expansion  on  the  provisions  of  the 
House  bin  by  the  Senate  would  be  viewed 
as  yet  another  effort  to  bast  the  budget. 
There  are  two  very  solid  arguments 
against  this  thinking.  First,  there  is  the 
obvious  need  of  the  veteran  for  expanded 
benefits  and  the  real  value  ot  the  pro- 
gram both  to  the  veteran  and  to  society. 
The  Educational  Testing  Service  in  Its 
congressional  authorized  report  stated 
that— 

Th«re  i«  no  doabt  that  tb«  World  War  n 
OI  MU  w»a  ozte  of  tbe  most  ImportAiit  and 
effective  pieces  of  social  Icgtdatton  Congraaa 


had  ever  enacted.  It  profoundly  affected  tbe 
fortunes  of  vetenuis  and  postwar  society, 
and  It  transformed  tbe  Nation's  higher  edu- 
cation system. 

Mr.  President,  the  value  of  the  much 
more  generous  World  War  n  GI  bin  in 
hard  statistical  terms  has  been  quoted  on 
this  floor  time  and  again.  That  program 
turned  out  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
doctors,  lawyers,  and  specialized  profes- 
skmals  who  have  returned  the  invest- 
ment made  in  them  many  times  over  in 
their  contributions  to  society  in  general 
and  through  their  increased  earning 
power  in  particular. 

The  second  argument  is  as  simple  as 
the  size  of  the  overbloated  military  budg- 
et for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  Secretary 
of  Defense  Schlesinger  admitted  in  front 
of  two  separate  congressional  commit- 
tees that  the  military  budget  requests 
were  padded  to  the  tune  of  between  $2 
and  $5  biUion  in  an  effort  to  stave  off 
the  threat  of  increased  unempk)yment 
and  a  possible  recessiMi.  Not  only  Is  that 
bad  military  strategy,  Mr.  President,  that 
is  bad  economics.  We  have  an  inflation 
problem,  and  military  spending  is  amcmg 
the  most  inflationary  kinds  of  spending 
there  is. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  anyone  with  an 
elementary  understanding  of  economics 
and  an  appreciation  for  what  the  Worid 
War  n  GI  program  accomplished  that 
the  money  would  be  much  better  invested 
in  the  education  and  training  of  our 
young  veterans.  Rather  than  pouring  our 
doUars  into  wasteful  arms  projects,  we 
should  be  arming  the  Vietnam  veteran 
with  a  diploma  or  vocational  training. 
That  is  the  kind  of  investment  in  Amer- 
ica that  we  can  see  grow  and  produce 
results  that  will  match  our  internal  eco- 
nomic strength  against  our  military 
might. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  almost  exactly  1 
year  to  the  day  since  I  introduced  the 
first  set  of  GI  bill  amendments  in  the 
93d  Congress.  Since  that  time,  I  have 
watched  tbe  Congress  and  the  country 
become  aware  of  the  problems  encoun- 
tered by  our  self-proclataned  "prisoners 
of  peace."  The  Vietnam  veterans  GI  bfll 
which  I  Introduced  with  Senators 
Mathias.  Inouye.  and  Dole  last  Decem- 
ber has  acquired  35  additional  cospon- 
sors.  The  Soiate  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee led  by  Senator  Haktkx  has  come 
forth  with  their  own  very  worthy  bin. 
We  have  an  worked  hard  and  we  are  now 
close  to  passing  landmark  legislation  that 
could  finally  bring  justice  to  millions  of 
young  veterans  who  have  known  nothing 
but  neglect  and  injustice  since  their  time 
of  service. 

It  would  be  unfata*  and  highly  Irregu- 
lar for  the  House  to  expect  the  Senate 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  to  meet  In 
conference  over  an  omnibus  GI  bill  when 
the  fuU  Senate  has  only  acted  on  the  2- 
year  extension.  It  would  be  unfair  to  over 
a  quarter  of  a  million  young  veterans 
to  tie  up  the  stanple  2-year  extension 
provided  by  8.  3398  hi  a  mangle  of  par- 
liamentary bickering  and  political  log- 
rolling. And  It  would  be  an  insolt  to  aU 
young  veterans  to  turn  the  entire  pro- 
ceedings Into  a  battle  of  "who  is  to  blame 
for  the  holdup  in  benefit  increases."  It  is 
my  hdw  that  the  House  will  pass  S.  3398 
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expeditiously  and  without  amendment 
so  that  we  can  complete  our  work  on  the 
omnibus  blU  and  be  able  to  report  to  the 
beleaguered  Vietnam  veterans  by  mid- 
.summer  that  the  Congress  has  held  their 
groimd  and  the  kind  of  comprehensive 
education  and  training  program  they 
need  to  get  that  decent  job  and  that 
quality  education  wiU  be  available  be- 
ginning in  the  faU. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  3398.  As  a  coauthor  of 
this  provision  with  60  other  Senators,  I 
urge  Its  passage. 

S.  3398  win  extend  the  current  period 
in  which  veterans  can  use  their  GI  biU 
eligibility  from  8  to  10  years. 

Unless  the  Congress  acts  expeditiously 
on  this  proposal.  It  is  estimated  that  4.1 
million  veterans  wiU  lose  their  GI  biU  of 
rights  on  May  31.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 2.6  million  veterans  who  have 
never  taken  advantage  of  the  education 
benefits  which  have  accrued  to  them  un- 
der the  GI  bill.  Around  285,000  veterans 
who  are  actually  in  training  under  the 
GI  bin  on  May  31  wiU  lose  their  benefits 
If  the  extension  Is  not  enacted. 

Mr.  President,  I  addressed  myself  to 
this  problem  in  detail  on  Thursday,  May 
9,  1974.  My  remarks  are  recorded  in  the 
Rbcorb  on  page  S2749.  I  reiterate  what 
I  said  last  Thursday: 

We  must  give  our  young  veterans  enough 
time  to  make  plans  for  summer  school,  and 
the  VA  time  to  program  the  computers  to 
take  into  account  the  extension.  Otherwise, 
disastrous  consequences  will  ensue  for  those 
student  veterans  who  must  plan  for  the  sum- 
mer session. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  ap- 
prove S.  3398.  I  hope  the  House  will  act  ex- 
peditiously on  a  similar  measure,  and  I  hope 
tbe  President  will  sign  this  provision  Into 
law. 

Only  swift  passage  of  S.  3398  can  pre- 
clude a  disaster  for  these  young  men  on 
Jime  1. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  National  Trib- 
une, m  Its  May  9,  1974  editorial,  suc- 
cinctly analyzed  this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  edito- 
rial "No  Time  for  Playing  Games,"  to 
the  attention  of  my  coUeagues,  and  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  f oUows : 

No   TIMZ   FOR   PlJlTINC    OAMXS 

Congress,  once  again,  is  faced  with  legisla- 
tion In  a  race  with  the  calendar. 

Three  weeks  from  now,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands (A  veterans  will  have  no  time  left. 
Those  who  were  discharged  between  Janu- 
ary 31,  1966  and  June  1,  1966  have  only  untU 
May  31,  1974  left  to  their  educational  eligi- 
bility. 

While  the  educational  blUs  have  been 
given  very  careful  study  In  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  only  the  Bouse  has  passed  a 
bill  calling  for  increases  and  extension  of 
time.  The  Senate  biU  Is  still  in  the  process  of 
study  and  hearings.  Tbe  Senate  is  Including 
several  features  net  present  In  the  House  '}111. 

Tbe  all -encompassing  features  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  have  required  mom  time  than  tbe 
approach  taken  by  tbe  Hoxise. 

Tbe  House  is  pushing  the  Senate  to  paoB 
their  bUl  and  the  Senate  is  not  buying  It. 
The  Senate  feels  that  their  bill  is  more  com- 
plete in  answering  tbe  present  day  educa- 
tional  problems  and  veterans'  needs.  The 


House  has  split  up  their  approach  and  passed 
the  most  urgent  features  and  Is  taking  up 
other  features  in  separate  bills. 

In  tbe  Interim,  the  clock  Is  ticking  away. 
We  feel  this  Is  no  time  to  be  playing  games. 
The  most  urgent  need  at  the  moment  is  to 
extend  the  delimiting  date  from  eight  years 
to  at  least  10  years  in  order  to  protect  those 
thousands  whose  eligibility  will  expire 
May  31, 1974. 

On  AprU  29  Senator  Vance  Hartke  intro- 
duced S.  3898  with  49  cosponsors  to  extend 
the  eligibility  from  eight  to  ten  years  as  a 
separate  bill. 

On  April  30  Rep.  Mario  Blaggl  introduced 
HR  14464  to  extend  the  eligibility  as  a  sepa- 
rate bUl. 

While  it  Is  quite  normal  politics  for  one 
House  to  hold  out  for  the  provisions  of  their 
'bill  and  to  negotiate  in  conference  on  the 
differences,  all  of  this  takes  a  great  deal  of 
time. 

Time  should  be  used  for  the  advantage  of 
the  veteran  as  the  educational  bill  Intended. 
Both  bills  should  be  reported  to  the  floor  for 
a  vote  and  on  to  the  President  lor  his  signa- 
ture. This  process  will  naturally  use  up  some 
of  the  three  weeks  that  are  left.  Without 
encountering  problems  or  time  loss  waiting 
for  tbe  President's  signature,  the  VA  wUl 
need  some  time  to  recertify  those  veterans' 
ellgibUity. 

Veterans  need  this  extension  Immediately 
so  they  can  plan  summer  school  or  fall 
semester. 

Also,  this  extension  will  open  the  door  to 
many  thousands  of  veterans  In  this  category 
that  have  not  been  able  to  use  their  benefits 
before  now. 

We  expect  Congress  to  forget  political 
games  and  remember  that  this  is  an  election 
year  and  to  try  to  break  records  In  getting 
this  extension  passed. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  my  distinguished  coUeague  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  INOTTYE)  be  inserted  in  the 
Record.  Senator  Inouyx  is  necessarily 
absent  from  the  Senate  today  but  wishes 
to  have  his  support  of  S.  3398  known. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  bt  Senator  Inoute 
Mr.  President:  The  legislation  which  Is 
presently  before  ua  represents  a  good  first 
step  toward  creating  a  new  O.I.  education 
bill  which  will  provide  equal  and  adequate 
educational  assistance  to  veterans  without 
regard  to  marital  status,  income  level  or 
place  of  residence.  Numerous  studies  and  the 
recent  hearings  of  tbe  Senate  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee  have  documented  the  inadequacy 
of  present  educational  benefits  and  the  un- 
equal manner  in  which  they  are  distributed. 
The  Issue  of  Vietnam  era  veterans  benefits 
has  become  a  national  concern — and  Justi- 
fiably. 

During  the  first  session  of  this  Congress 
I  joined  with  Senators  McOovem.  Dole  and 
Mathias  to  Introduce  the  Comprehensive 
Vietnam  Era  Veteran  Education  Benefits  Act 
(S.  2789).  This  legislation  includes  provi- 
sions which  would  drastically  alter  the  struc- 
t\ire  of  the  present  QI.  bill  to  equalize  access 
to  benefits.  I  have  also  Introduced  legislation 
which  would  go  beyond  the  bill  we  are  now 
considering  to  extend  by  four  years  the  pres- 
ent delimiting  date  for  utilization  of  educa- 
tional assistance  benefits  In  order  to  better 
refiect  today's  education  patterns  and  the 
veterans'  needs.  These  measures  have  drawn 
significant  support  from  fellow  Senators,  vet- 
erans organizations  and  veterans,  their  fam- 
ilies and  friends. 

StlU  I  support  quick  passage  of  8.  3398 — 
the  two-year  extension  of  OJ.  bUl  benefits — 
because  the  May  31,  1974,  deadline  for  exten- 
sion must  be  met  and  the  sw^d  of  Damocles 


now  over  the  heads  of  285.000  affected  vet- 
erans must  be  removed.  It  Is  the  responsible 
thing  to  deal  with  this  pressing  matter  im- 
mediately and  to  continue  to  consider  more 
significant  revision  of  the  educational  as- 
sistance program  while  not  under  the  gun. 
It  would  be  irresponsible  to  adopt  a  reform 
package  that  would  not  address  the  abuses 
and  deficiencies  in  the  administration  and 
Impact  of  the  current  G.I.  bUl. 

Because  the  legislation  wliich  was  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  will  not 
cure  the  current  abuses  and  wUl  not  address 
the  needs  of  those  veterans  who  are  marrieci. 
from  low  income  families  or  living  in  states 
which  do  not  have  low  cost  public  education, 
the  Senate  must  Insist  on  giving  thorough 
consideration  to  proposed  Improvements  in 
the  O.I.  bill.  We  cannot  be  stampeded  into 
unwise  action.  I  for  one  will  not  stand  by 
and  watch  the  Vietnam  veterans  short- 
changed t>ecause  of  any  desire  to  quickly  put 
tlie  issue  of  veterans  benefits  behind  us. 

The  upcoming  Senate  hearings  on  abuses 
in  the  current  program  and  the  review  of  the 
provisions  of  the  various  bills  that  have  been 
introduced  In  the  Senate  to  bring  veterans' 
benefits  up  to  a  level  consistent  with  today's 
education  cost  will  provide  a  record  for  de- 
sign of  a  O.I.  bill  which  wUl  repeat  the  suc- 
cess of  the  post-World  War  n  bill  in  servltLg 
the  veterans  without  repeating  some  of  the 
abuses  that  were  experienced. 

The  reason  for  extension  of  the  eligibility 
period  is  obvious.  The  Initial  eight-year 
period  is  Inadequate  for  the  veteran  who  is 
unable  to  attend  school  full-time  or  who 
must  interrupt  his  pursuit  of  an  education 
for  personal  reasons.  The  pattern  of  educa- 
tion has  changed  over  recent  years  with  more 
reliance  on  technical  and  professional  train- 
ing to  fill  the  needs  of  our  present  job  mar- 
ket. Accordingly,  veterans  have  bad  to  adjust 
their  educational  training  requirements  to 
reflect  this  pattern.  I  believe  that  a  four- 
year  extension  would  provide  the  veteran 
with  the  flexibility  to  utilize  his  benefits  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible  consistent  with 
the  intent  of  the  QI.  bill.  I  am  sure  that 
the  Senate  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  will 
give  my  proposal  a  fair  and  objective  hearing. 

The  approval  of  the  House  for  the  two- 
year  extension  and  the  majority  support  In 
the  Senate  are  proof  that  unlike  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  and  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration, the  Congress  is  serious  In  its 
Intention  to  create  a  new  and  adequate  OJ. 
bUl. 

The  nation  will  have  to  reserve  its  final 
Judgment  on  whether  the  President's 
newly  espoused  concern  over  the  adminis- 
tration and  substantive  provisions  of  vet- 
erans programs  Is  truly  felt.  When  the  new 
Domestic  Council  Committee  on  Veterans 
Services  Issues  its  report,  when  a  replace- 
ment for  V.A.  director  Donald  Johnson  Is 
numed  and  when  veterans  benefits  legisla- 
tion reaches  the  President's  desk,  the  ser- 
iousness of  the  President's  commitment  to 
the  men  who  fought  In  Vietnam  under  his 
command  will  be  tested.  The  Congress,  the 
veterans  and  the  country  will  be  watching. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edito- 
rial which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Star-News  on  Saturday,  May  4,  1974,  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  It  clearly  expresses 
the  questions  on  the  minds  of  those  Ameri- 
cans and  those  In  the  Congress  who  are 
concerned  about  the  plight  of  the  veteran: 
"Ajtbr  Johnson — ^What? 

"In  the  face  of  so  many  inexorable  pres- 
sures, Donald  E.  Johnson's  announced  inten- 
tion to  resign  as  veterans'  administrator  'In 
the  near  future'  stirs  scarcely  more  than  a 
ripple  of  Burprtse.  And  with  Johnson's  early 
departxire  settled,  .the  focus  of  attention 
switches  now  to  what  else  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration has  in  mind.  If  anything,  to  put  to 
rights  a  veteran's  program  that  Is  in  a  de- 
plorable state  of  disarray. 
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"Ch&aman  Vance  Hartk*  of  the  Senate 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  already  baa 
serred  notice  that  bis  con&rmation  bearings 
on  Johnson's  successes  will  be  concerned  not 
just  ■miiii.  the  new  man,  but  wltta  a  'search- 
ing examination'  of  the  administration's 
whole  policy  stance  on  veterans'  benefits. 
We  are  delighted  to  hear  it. 

"This  In  no  sense  minimizes  tl>e  impor- 
tance of  the  new  administrator.  In  the  after- 
math of  World  War  H.  when  the  old  Vet- 
erans' Bureau  was  a  near-hopeless  shambles, 
the  best  thing  that  occurred  was  President 
Truman's  assignment  of  General  Omar  Brad- 
ley, fresh  from  his  wartime  Tlctorlea.  to 
rescue  a  scandal -ridden  program  that  had 
mushroomed  to  Immense  proportions.  Brad- 
ley did  so  with  a  hard  hand,  and  the  help 
of  the  highly  respected  professional  aides  be 
recruited.  It  is  our  contention  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  must  look  to  the  military  to  du- 
plicate that  process.  But  it  Is  certainly  vital 
that  lie  pick  an  administrator  who  will  in- 
still the  highest  possible  degree  of  public 
confidence — and  that  ts  hardly  the  image 
that  is  conjured  up  by  most  of  the  namM 
that  are  floating  around  as  possibilities. 

"Hartke's  additional  point,  howeTer.  is 
that  the  appearaikce  of  a  new  administrator. 
DO  matter  who  he  may  be,  shouldn't  be  al- 
lowed to  defuse  the  basic  controversy  that 
baa  been  raging  over  the  anumnta  of  dollars 
the  admlnlstratloti  la  willing  to  spend  on 
VA  beneflta.  Cocuntttee  bearings  are  under- 
way In  bo«h  the  House  aiMl  Senate  to  raise 
GI  educational  grants  substantially  beyond 
the  administration's  proposals.  There  Is 
nearly  as  mucb  coDccm  about  tb«  high 
rate  of  unemployment  among  Vietnam 
wets  and  the  sorry  state  of  medical  pro- 
grams. Those  issues  arent  apt  to  evaporate, 
nor  should  they. 

"On  the  positive  side,  there  are  at  least 
some  hopeful  signs  that  the  administration 
Is  recognizing  that  these  arent  passing 
fancies,  that  It  la  confronting  a  problem 
that  woot  go  away.  The  current  eotnments 
of  White  House  aides,  for  example,  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  we  were  hearing  a  few 
weeks  ago  about  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem. Congressional  leaders  also  appeared 
generally  optiralstte  after  a  session  on  the 
subject  this  wee*  with  the  President  "s  chief 
of  stair.   C3enenil   Halg. 

"liupi  (issloBs  are  one  tbtng.  tboogh,  re- 
sults are  another.  The  acid  test  of  the  ad- 
ministration's rlietarleal  commitment  to  the 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam  war  is  a  lot  more 
money,  and  how  far  the  administration  ts 
willing  to  go  In  meeting  that  obligation  cer- 
tainly hasBt  been  cleared  up  yet." 

Finally,  I  wish  to  commend  my  eotleagoe 
Senator  Hartke  and  his  ctHleaguas  on  the 
Senate  Veterans  Affaira  Committee  for  their 
responsible  approACli  to  th«  question  of  hoir 
to  beet  tenprove  the  current  OJ.  bin.  I  took 
forward  to  continued  cooperation  with  the 
Committee  In  designing  the  best  possible 
legislation  in  this 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
Is  on  the  engrossment  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
(or  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  back  mj  time. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yiekl  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDDiO  OPFICSR  All  time 
Is  TteMed  baiA.  Ttw  iitiestJon  Is,  Shall  the 
bm  paw?  The  yeas  and  nays  haye  been 
order,  the  derfc  wfll  caD  ttie  roll. 

The  legtehttire  dert  called  tbs  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  I  annonnee 
that  the  Senator  flioffl  Ttezas  (BCr.  Bcht- 


SMf ) ,  the  Senator  from  California,  (Mr. 
Chanston)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
'Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  PtTLBRiGHT),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  ECkskkl)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humfhkxy), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Ihouys), 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  John- 
ston), the  Senator  frwn  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  are  necessaiily 
absent. 

I  further  annoxmce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastorc)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  farther  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  (^lorado 
(Mr.  Haskbll).  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastori),  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams), the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Pdlbright)  .  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen).  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Graved  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gduwet),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  JAvrrs) ,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  {umotmce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  <Mr.  Steveks)  Is  absent  on  o£Bcial 
business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Gorney),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  JAvrrs),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  S-tetrns)  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  82, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 
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So  the  bm  fS.  3398)  was  pasaed, 
follows: 


An   act   to  amend   title   38,   United   States 
C^ode,  to  provide  a  ten-year  delimiting  pe- 
riod for  the  pvirsult  of  educational   pro- 
grams by  veterans,  wives,  and  widows 
Be  it  enacted   6y   the  Senate  and  Houxe 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  sssemMetf,   That  sec- 
tion 1663  of  title  as.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  deleting  "eight"  In  subeectlMi  (a) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "ten  "; 

(2)  by  deleting  "8-year"  In  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ~10-year": 

(3)  by  deleting  "8-year-  and  "eight-year" 
In  subsection  (c)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "10-year"  and  "tea-year",  respec- 
tively: and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  9Ubaectk>n: 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  any  veteran  (1)  who 
served  on  or  after  January  31,  1955,  (2)  who 
became  eligible  for  educational  assistance 
under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  or 
chapter  S6  of  this  title,  and  (3)  who,  sob- 
sequent  to  bis  last  discharge  or  release  from 
active  duty,  was  captured  and  held  as  a 
prisoner  of  war  by  a  foreign  government  or 
power,  there  shaU  be  excluded,  in  comput- 
ing his  ten-year  perk>d  of  eliglbOlty  for 
educational  assistance,  any  period  during 
which  he  was  so  detained  and  any  period 
immediately  following  his  release  from  such 
detention  during  which  be  was  hoepitalfaed 
at  a  military,  civilian,  or  Veterans"  Admin- 
istration medical  facIUty.'". 

Sec.  2.  Section  1713  o(  tlUe  38,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  deleting  "eight"  in  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ten";  and 

(2)  by  deleting  "eight"  in  subsecUon  (f) 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "ten"". 

Sec.  3  Section  604(a)  of  Public  Law  92- 
540  (82  Stat.  1333,  October  24,  1972)  is 
amended  by  deleting  "eight"  an  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "ten". 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senator  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

TBS     SCMSTS     ACTS     rATOaSBLT     ON     XXTKNDSIIC 
KDUCATIONAL  BKKXnXS  TO  OUS  TXTXaAlta 

Mr.  WlTJiTAMS.  I  am  especially 
pleased  that  the  Senate  bas  acted  re- 
sponsiTciy  od  S.  3398.  legislation  which 
extends  the  eligibiUty  period  for  receiv- 
ing GI  .educational  benefits  for  our  vet- 
erans. 

The  1-year  delimiting  period,  which 
extends  from  the  Cold  War  O.I.  Bill  of 
1966,  is  due  to  expire  May  31  oi  this  year. 
The  legislation  approved  by  the  Senate 
today  will  extend  this  period  iot  2  years, 
and  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  thoa- 
sands  at  our  veterans  to  complete  thetar 
etfueation. 

I  am  pleased  to  hare  joined  Senator 
Hartke  in  sponsoring  this  legislation, 
and  believe  that  the  members  of  tlie  Sen- 
ate Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  have 
demonstrated  a  prolound  understanding 
of  this  pirotaleBB  by  ac*inr  so  quickly  and 
tmvonMs  en  a  3JW. 

What  conthraes  to  face  oar  veterans, 
however.  Is  the  grave  fact  that  in  the 
past  25  years,  educational  costs  have 
risen  3  times  as  much  as  GI  educational 
SMfaitanre  Because  o<  this  soarlzw  cost, 
only  21  percent  <rf  the  tilclble  Vtetnsnt 
veterans  have  enrolled  in  eoUege  pro- 
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S.  3398.  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  is  currently  considering 
broader  legislation  in  the  area  of  Im- 
proved and  increased  educational  bene- 
f  ts  for  the  veteran.  I  have  Joined  with 
Senator  McGovern  in  sponsoring  one  of 
tl.j  proposals  before  the  committee,  S. 
2789,  the  Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Educa- 
tional Benefits  Act. 

1'his  act  would  increase  the  subsist- 
ence allowance  rate  to  a  veteran  by  13.6 
percent,  and  would  reimburse  the  vet- 
eran for  tuition  costs  above  |400  and  up 
to  $1,000.  The  bill  would  also  extend  the 
present  36-month  entitlement  period  for 
up  to  9  additional  months.  Under  this 
proposal,  the  veteran  would  be  allowed  to 
draw  his  full  allotment  entitlement  In 
larger  amounts  over  a  shorter  period  of 
time. 

I  believe  this  legislation  is  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  overcoming  the  specific 
Inadequacies  of  the  existing  law. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  our  veterans  returned  home  to  a 
Nation  eager  to  demonstrate  its  grati- 
tude for  the  sacrifices  they  had  made. 
But  the  war  in  Vietnam  was  a  controver- 
sial one  and,  as  a  result,  our  men  and 
women  have  returned  to  face  enormous 
hardships  and  burdens.  In  addition  to 
meeting  high  educational  and  vocational 
training  expenses,  many  of  our  veterans 
are  confronting  such  problems  as  un- 
employment, drugs,  and  Inadequate 
housing. 

It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that  Con- 
gres .  continue  the  battle  for  improving 
this  serious  situation  facing  this  Nation's 
veterans.  Ic  is  encouraging  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  {u;ted  favorably  in  S.  3398,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  substantially  more  can 
be  done  before  the  end  of  this  Congress. 


EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OP  1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1539)  to  8unend 
and  extend  certain  acts,  relating  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  pro- 
grams and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  the  consideration  of  the  unfin- 
ished business,  S.  1539,  which  will  be 
stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1539)  to  amend  and  extend  cer- 
tain acts,  relating  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  programs  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  a  member  of 
my  staff,  Sunny  Nixon,  be  granted  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  1539. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  is  recognized  for  the  pres- 
entation of  an  amendment. 

Ml.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  my  colleague  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee)  ,  I  call  up  amendment  No. 
1248  and  ask  that  It  be  read^ 

The  PRESroma  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  366.  line  18,  strike  out  the  word 
"school"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "public 
education". 


On  page  266,  line  2,  strike  out  the  words 
"elementary  or  secondary  school  or  other  ap- 
propriate public  building."  and  Insert  the 
following:  "building,  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  a  pubic  elementary  or  secondary 
school". 

On  page  266.  line  22.  after  the  period  In- 
sert the  following  new  sentence:  "Each  such 
application  shall  contain  provisions  assuring 
consultation  with  local  community  colleges, 
social,  recreational,  and  health  groups  with 
respect  to  programs  to  t>e  offered  and  facili- 
ties to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion.". 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment.  No.  1248,  is  intended  as  a 
modification  of  amendment  No.  1247, 
which  was  my  original  amendment  and 
will  not  be  called  up. 

Section  406  embodies  the  community 
school  concept  which  provides  that  the 
school  facilities  and  equipment  be  used 
by  members  of  the  community  for  edu- 
cational, recreational,  and  cultural  pur- 
poses. 

I  have  conferred  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  ,  who  is  managing  S.  1539  on 
the  floor,  and  he  has  no  objections  to  the 
amendment. 

My  amendment  wou^d  add  language 
to  insure  that  commimity  college  facil- 
ities could  be  considered  for  the  com- 
munity school  programs  alcng  with  the 
presently  included  public  elementary  or 
secondary  school  facilities. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  not 
to  furnish  grants  to  community  colleges 
or  to  position  community  colleges  so  they 
may  strong-arm  their  ideas  and  policies 
upon  the  grantees,  the  local  educational 
agencies.  Nor  would  the  community  col- 
leges be  the  direct  grantees.  The  purpose 
of  the  amendment  is  rather  to  prevent 
expenditure  of  the  taxpayer's  dollars 
through  grants  for  facilities  which  the 
community  colleges  may  already  have  on 
hand. 

If  the  community  colleges  and  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  are 
too  Isolated  from  one  another,  those  in 
charge  of  the  community  education  pro- 
gram may  not  know  facilities  exist  in  the 
community  college  which  would  facili- 
tate a  program.  They  might  then  apply 
for  a  grant  to  furnish  this  facility  and 
in  this  way  duplicate  the  existing 
facility. 

I  would  like  to  add  language  that  such 
application  must  show  evidence  of  con- 
sultation with  local  community  colleges, 
social,  recreational,  and  health  groups 
as  to  programs  to  be  offered  and  facil- 
ities to  be  used.  Once  evidence  of  con- 
sultation is  shown,  the  local  education 
agencies  may  decide  whether  there 
would  be  duplication  and  its  decision 
should  be  final. 

The  community  colleges  would  not  be 
placed  in  a  position  of  being  able  to  force 
their  views  upon  the  grantees,  since  S. 
1539  is  not  primarily  a  community  col- 
lege act,  but  rather  a  elementary  and 
secondary  school  act. 

The  evidence  of  consultation  would 
simply  indicate  that  those  In  charge  of 
the  community  school  programs  were 
alerted  to  the  possibility  that  facilities 
were  already  available  in  community  col- 
leges for  their  programs. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  act  favor- 
ably on  this  proposal. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
in  support  of  the  amendment  from  the 
Association  of  Community  College  Trust- 
ees l)e  printed  in  the  Record. 

Also,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  from  the  National  Recreation  and 
Park  Association  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Association  of  CoM:tvttnt 

College  Tbustees, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  8,  1974. 
Hon.  Clifford  PTHansen. 
U.S.    Senate,    New    Senate    Office    Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hansen:  At  the  suggestion 
cf  Mr.  M.  Dale  Ensign  (former  President. 
ACCT  Board  of  Directors)  we  enlist  your 
support  In  clarifying  the  Intent  of  the  Senate 
regarding  the  Community  School  program 
embodied  In  S1539. 

As  presently  written  the  Community 
School  Program  Is  defined  as  "a  program  In 
which  a  public  elementary,  secondary  school 
cr  other  appropriate  building  is  used  as  a 
community  center  operated  In  conjuncticn 
with  other  groups  in  the  community,  com- 
munity organizations  and  local  govern- 
mental agencies,  to  provide  educational,  rec- 
reational and  cultural  community  services 
fcr  the  community  that  center  Ecrves  In  ac- 
ccrJanee  with  the  needs.  Interests  and  con- 
cerns of  that  community". 

We  applaud  the  Senate  for  promoting 
that  ccnc3pt.  In  fact  we  feel  that,  as  de- 
fined, the  Community  School  Program  ade- 
quately de^nes  the  mission  of  this  nation's 
community  colleges. 

Therein  lies  the  basis  of  our  concern — a 
concern  that  if  S1539  is  passed  In  its  present 
form  a  duplication  of  programs  and  services 
could  appear.  At  this  stage  of  development 
and  continuing  change  in  the  thrust  of  the 
community  college  movement,  we  cannot 
be  certain  that  the  lines  of  communication 
are  sufficiently  developed  between  com- 
munity colleges  and  existing  loeal  school 
boards  to  avoid  programs  that  result  In  cross 
purposes. 

Therefore,  we  appeal  t3  you  to  move 
amendments  to  S1539  as  follows: 

(1)  to  change  the  definition  of  a  "com- 
munity school  program"  to  one  in  which  a 
"public  elementary,  secondary  school,  com- 
munity college  or  other  appropriate  build- 
ing  Is  used   as   a  community   csnter   .   .    .'" 

(2)  to  change  line  8  of  Sec.  408  (b)  to 
read  "promotss  a  more  efficient  use  of  pub- 
lic educational  facilities  .  .  .""  rather  than 
simply  "school  facilities". 

(3)  to  add  a  sentence  in  Sec.  406  (d|  (21. 
line  14  after  "regulation",  "Such  application 
must  show  evidence  of  consultation  with 
local  community  colleges,  social,  recrea- 
tional and  health  groups  as  to  programs 
to  be  offered  and  facilities  to  be  used  for 
this  purpose." 

Rationale : 

(1)  these  amendments  would  necessitate 
coordination  of  community  activities  and 
help  assure  that  the  community  school,  when 
established,  will  be  so  conceived  and  so  oper- 
ated as  to  meet  real  community  needs,  clearly 
and  carefully  defined  by  the  community  to 
be  sei-ved. 

(2)  they  win  guard  against  duplication  of 
programs  and  services  currently  offered  by 
the  community  services  branch  of  commu- 
nity colleges  and  whoee  community  colleges 
are  not  covered  by  this — ^an  elementary  and 
secondary  education  act. 

(3)  a  publicized  goal  of  Congress  Is  bet- 
ter utilization  of  educational  facilities  and 
an  avoidance  of  duplication  of  programs. 
These  amendments  will  help  to  attain  that 
goal. 

iCr.  Ensign  and  I  stand  ready  to  assist  you 
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with  more  Information  or  further  testimony 
from  the  field  should  that  be  necessary. 

We  sincerely  feel  that  the  poeslblUty  of 
duplication  was  simply  an  oversight  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate.  Once  broxight  to  the  at- 
tention of  your  fellow  Senators,  we  feel  that 
a  ground  swell  of  support  will  appear  In  order 
to  give  recognition  to  the  premise  that  the 
potential  problem  defined  above  should  be 
avoided. 

Thanking  you  In  advance  for  your  consid- 
eration. I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

WlLUAM  H.  Meardt, 

Executive  Director. 


National    Rscszation    and    Pa&k 
Association, 

Arlington,  Va..  May  13. 1974. 
Hon.  CuiTORO  P.  Hansen, 
U.S.  Senate,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Hansen:  The  National  Rec- 
reation  and   Park   Association   strongly  en- 
dorses your  proposed  amendment  to  S.  1539 
which    will   guarantee   meaningful   commu- 
nity Input  In  the  formulation  of  community 
school  programs. 

Public  recreation  officials  support  the  com- 
munity school  concept,  and  In  fact,  have 
long  been  Involved  In  community  school 
programs  throughout  the  country. 

It  Is  vital  that  this  existing  base  of  pro- 
fessional support  and  cooperation  be  main- 
tained and  strengthened  as  the  community 
school  program  grows.  Your  proposed  amend- 
ment will  accomplish  this  purpose  and  there- 
fore we  strongly  urge  Its  adoption. 
Sincerely, 

John  P.  Lacomacino. 
Director,  Division  oj  Special  Programs. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  for  his  explana- 
tion of  the  amendment.  I  understand 
that  he  has  been  in  contact  with  the 
prime  sponsor  of  tiie  community  college 
section  and  that  this  is  agreeable  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams). For  that  reason,  I  am  delighted 
to  recommend  the  acceptance  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  wnJJAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
already  disciissed  the  amendment  with 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
siw)  and  find  it  perfectly  compatible 
with  the  intent  of  the  community  schools 
provisions  in  the  bill.  The  committee  re- 
port makes  clear  the  intent  that  groups 
such  as  community  colleges,  parks  and 
recreation  departments,  and  so  forth,  be 
consulted  during  the  time  grant  propos- 
als for  community  education  projects  are 
being  formulated.  The  amendment  before 
us  merely  restates  that  objective  and 
makes  it  a  part  of  the  language  in  the 
bill.  Therefore.  I  hope  that  the  floor 
manager  of  the  bill  will  see  fit  to  accept 
this  addition. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  objection.  We  think  it  Is  a  pretty 
good  amendment  and  that  it  will  be  help- 
ful. 

■Rie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Ji«r.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  unprinted  amendment  at  the  desk.  I 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 


with  and  that  the  amendment  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  154,  between  lines  18  and  19,  In- 
sert the  following: 

(5)  Section  141(a)  of  such  title  I  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (12)  the  first  time  Is  ap- 
pears In  such  section, 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (12)  the 
second  time  It  appears  In  such  section  as 
paragraph  (13), 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  period  in  para- 
graph (13)  (as  redesignated  by  this  para- 
graph) and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon and  the  word  "and",  and 

(D)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragp-aph: 

"(14)  That  the  local  educational  agency 
win  establish  an  Advisory  Council  for  the 
school  district  under  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
agency  which — 

"(A)  has  a  majority  of  members  who  are 
parents  of  children  attending  the  schools  of 
that  agency, 

"(B)  is  composed  of  members  who  are  se- 
lected by  the  parents  of  the  children  at- 
tending schools  of  that  agency, 

"(C)  has  responsibility  for  advising  that 
agency  in  the  planning  for,  and  the  imple- 
mentation and  evaluation  of,  programs  and 
projects  assisted  under  this  title,  and 

"(D)  Is  provided  by  that  agency.  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner, 
with  access  to  appropriate  information  con- 
cerning such  programs  and  projects.". 

On  page  120,  In  the  Table  of  Contents,  in- 
sert in  Item  "Sec.  101."  after  "(4)"  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(5)  Amendment  relating  to  local  educa- 
tional agency  Advisory  Councils." 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
this  amendment  to  S.  1539  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  BiDEN). 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
provide  a  legislative  mandate  to  continue 
in  effect  the  requirement  for  District- 
wide  Parent  Advisory  Councils  under 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Seccmdary 
Education  Act. 

That  purpose  is  endorsed  by  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  Disadvantaged  Children  in  Its 
1973  report.  In  addition,  the  amendment 
has  the  support  of  educators  and  par- 
ents who  feel  the  broadest  possible  in- 
volvement of  interested  parents  In  the 
educational  process  of  their  children  Is 
important  to  the  success  of  that  process. 

In  brief,  the  amendment  would  pro- 
vide the  greatest  flexibility  in  the  forma- 
tion and  activities  of  Parent  Advisory 
Councils. 

While  much  support  for  this  tunend- 
ment  comes  from  States  with  large 
urban  areas,  the  concept  also  has  the 
support  of  parents  and  educators  from 
rural  States. 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Wlthey,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  in  my  State  of  Ver- 
mont, has  told  me  that  the  concept  of 
Districtwide  Parent  Advisory  Councils 
Is  most  helpful  in  encouraging  and  as- 
sisting parents  of  children  In  rural 
supervisory  union  school  districts  to  be- 
come more  Involved  in  the  education  of 
their  children. 

This  amendment  has  been  discussed 
with  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 


Pell)  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  DoMiNiCK).  the  managers  of  the 
bill,  and  I  understand  they  are  In  agree- 
ment with  the  value  of  this  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDEN)  has  prepared  a  statement  that 
describes  in  some  detail  the  activities 
and  the  value  of  the  Parent  Advisory 
Coimcil  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  statement  be  entered  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  By  Senator  Biden 
Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  join  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Stafford)  in  Introducing  an  amendment  to 
require  Local  Educational  Agencies  to  estab- 
lish Parent  Advisory  (Councils  in  school  dis- 
tricts receiving  Federal  assistance  under 
Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act. 

Under  current  law,  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  is  authorized  to  establish  guide- 
lines for  the  implementation  of  Parent  Ad- 
visory Councils  for  local  school  districts  re- 
ceiving ESEA  funds  if  he  deems  this  neces- 
sary. Subsequent  to  enactment  of  this  pro- 
vision, the  Commissioner  did  issue  regula- 
tions which  mandate  the  implementation  of 
these  Councils  for  districts  receiving  assist-  ' 
ance  under  Title  I,  and  it  is  under  this 
regulatory  mandate  that  Parent  Advisory 
Councils  now  function.  The  Commissioner 
Is  to  be  commended  for  his  action. 

However,  the  Parent  Advisory  CouncU  is 
too  important  to  be  left  to  Federal  regula- 
tion; the  mandate  should  come  from  Con- 
gress. The  amendment  which  Mr.  Stafford 
and  I  propose  recognizes  the  past  effective- 
ness of  Parent  Advisory  Councils  by  replacing 
the  regulatory  mandate  for  their  imple- 
mentation with  a  legislative  mandate. 

The  concept  of  the  Parent  Advisory  Coun- 
cU addresses  Itself  to  an  area  of  vital  con- 
cern— community  Involvement.  In  districts 
receiving  Federal  assistance  for  the  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  children,  parents  are 
an  essential  source  for  ideas  and  advice.  Par- 
ent Advisory  Councils  provide  a  mechanism 
through  which  this  input  can,  in  an  orderly 
way,  reach  its  proper  destination — the  child. 
This  amendment  will  require  the  continu- 
ation of  Parent  Advisory  Councils,  as  before, 
and  will  provide  that  these  Councils  are 
composed  of  a  majority  of  members  who  are 
parents  of  the  children  attending  the  schools 
of  the  local  district  in  which  the  CouncU 
functions,  and  that  the  CotmcU  members 
are  selected  by  the  parents  of  these  chUdren. 
The  Councils  will  have  the  responslbUity  of 
advising  the  Local  Educational  Agencies  tn 
planning.  Implementation,  and  evaluation  of 
the  programs  assisted  by  Title  I  of  ESEA. 

Again,  the  responslbUltles  of  the  Parent 
Advisory  Councils  remain  as  they  were  under 
Federal  regulation.  However,  as  a  part  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1974,  the  Congressional 
mandate  for  continuation  of  Parent  Advisory 
Coiuicils  recognizes  that  effective  education 
beg:in8  when  parents  and  educators  meet  on 
common  ground  to  work  for  the  same  goals. 
I  believe  this  amendment  Is  a  necessary 
one,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  support  it. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment,  and  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  I  under- 
stand the  Biden-Stafford  amendment,  it 
would  make  the  districtwide  title  I  ad- 
visory coimclls,  which  are  now  required 
by  regulation,  mandatory  by  law.  This 
amendment  would  greatly  help  us  In 
conference  for  the  House  bill  mandates 
local  school  advisory  coimcils  while  hav- 
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ing  the  districtwide  councils  optional.  I 
beUeve  mandating  the  districtwide  coun- 
cils a  good  idea.  I  personally  know  of 
the  work  of  the  districtwide  councils  and 
views  them  with  favor,  and  in  my  own 
State  of  Rhode  Island  believe  they  have 
been  a  very  viable  force. 

With  the  concvorrence  of  the  minority. 
I  would  move  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  objection  to  taking  this  to  con- 
ference. I  have  not  heard  the  argument 
on  the  other  side,  but  the  one  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
is  very  persuasive.  I  think.  Amcwig  other 
things,  it  might  have  the  p>ossibility  of 
reducing  the  number  of  advisory  coun- 
cils, which  I  think  in  most  cases  would 
be  very  fine,  not  because  they  do  not 
serve  useful  piuposes,  but  when  you 
get  too  many  of  them  they  get  at  cross 
purposes  with  each  other. 

I  am  happy  to  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PET  ill.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obJectlMi,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1241 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1241,  and  ask  for  its 
Inimediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
ammdment  will  be  stated. 

The  sisslstant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Beall's  amendment  (No.  1241)  is 
as  follows: 

On  page  196,  line  4,  strike  out  "30"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "40". 

On  page  307,  line  3.  strike  out  "30"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "35". 

On  page  307.  line  9.  strike  out  "37"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "32". 

On  page  207,  Une  15.  strike  out  "18"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "28". 

On  page  211,  strike  out  lines  10  through  12 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"(b)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  shaU 
be  effective  on  and  with  respect  to  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  beginning  on  and 
after  July  1,  1975.  and  the  amendments  made 
by  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  shaU  be 
effective  upon  enactment  of  this  Act.". 

On  page  214,  after  line  24.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(C)  During  the  first  fiscal  year  in  which 
the  amendments  made  by  subsection  (a)  are 
effective  and  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal 
years  ending  prior  to  July  1.  1978,  the  Com- 
missioner shaU  determine  with  respect  to 
each  local  educational  agency  In  any  State 
the  number  of  chUdren  who  were  in  average 
dally  attendance  at  the  schools  of  such 
agency,  and  for  whom  such  agency  provided 
free  pubUc  education,  diu-ing  such  fiscal 
year,  and  who.  while  In  attendance  at  such 
schools  resided  with  a  parent  employed  on 
Federal  property  In  a  SUte  or  in  a  county 
other  than  the  State  or  county,  as  the  case 
may  be,  In  which  the  schocd  district  of  such 
agency  Is  located  but  which  Is  situated  within 


a  reasonable  commuting  distance  from  the 
school  district  of  such  agency.  If  the  number 
of  children  determined  under  the  preceding 
sentence  is  equal  to  at  least  10  per  centum 
of  the  total  nimiber  of  children  determined 
with  respect  to  such  agency  for  such  fiscal 
year  under  section  3(b)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1950  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty- first 
Congress) ,  the  amount  to  which  such  agency 
ShaU  be  entitled  with  respect  to  a  number  of 
children  determined  under  such  section  3(b) 
for  such  fiscal  year,  shall  not  be  less  than  90 
per  centum  of  the  amount  to  which  such 
agency  was  entitled  with  respect  to  the  num- 
ber of  children  so  determined  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year,  as  computed  under  section 
3  of  such  Act. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  technical  modification  of  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  modification. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  modification. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
further  reading  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment is  so  modified. 

The  modification  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  1.  strike  out  the  word 
"The"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  the". 

On  page  2,  between  lines  6  and  7,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(B)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1950  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first 
Congress) ,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'July  1, 
1973'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'July  1, 
1975'.". 

On  page  3.  line  7,  after  the  period  Insert 
end  quotation  marks  and  a  period. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  as  I  indi- 
cated in  my  additional  views  in  the  Sen- 
ate report,  I  oppose  the  reported  bill's 
impacted  aid  provisions.  Although  some 
changes  may  be  called  for  in  the  Im- 
pacted aid  program,  the  committee's  bill, 
in  my  judgment,  goes  too  far  and  too 
soon,  or  example,  Prince  Georges 
County,  Md.,  officials  estimate  that  the 
county  would  lose  70  percent  of  their  im- 
pacted aid  funds.  Mr.  President,  Prince 
Georges  County  citizens  are  already 
overtaxed  and  the  county  is  incurring 
additional  expenses  as  a  result  of  HEW's 
ordered  desegregation  actions. 

Since  the  bill  was  reported,  I  have  been 
discussing  the  impacted  aid  provisions 
with  a  number  of  education  leaders  in  my 
State,  the  National  School  Board  Asso- 
ciation and  other  education  groups,  with 
numerous  Senators  and  working  with  the 
committee  and  the  committee  staff  in 
trying  to  avert  the  harsh  impact  on  many 
school  districts  that  would  result  because 
of  the  committee's  bill. 

The  amendment  I  advance  now,  which 
was  cosponsored  by  Senators  Byrd  of 
Virginia,  Cook,  Mathias.  Nunn  and 
ScoTT  of  Virginia,  allows  the  "reform  of 
the  Impacted  aid  program,  that  the  com- 
mittee desires,  but  it  does  in  a  more  rea- 
sonable manner  and  hopefully  will  avoid 
drastic  consequences  to  many  school  dis- 
tricts. 

Basically,  the  amendment  does  three 
things: 

First,  it  provides  for  a  transitional 
phase-down  period  for  the  heavily  im- 
pacted "B"  districts  so  as  to  prevent 
drastic  payment  reductions.  It  does  so  by 


assuring  such  districts  of  90  percent  of 
their  previous  year's  funding  level. 

As  the  National  School  Board  Asso- 
ciation said  in  a  letter  to  me : 

In  terms  of  sound  fiscal  management  and 
the  educational  needs  of  the  youngsters  at- 
tending schools  in  such  communities,  it 
would  be  preferable  if  the  affected  school 
districts  were  eased  through  a  transitional 
phase-down  period. 

The  National  School  Board  Associa- 
tion, which  incidentally  supports  the 
committee's  reform,  also  strongly  sup- 
ports this  amendment. 

Second,  the  amendment  attempts  to 
deal  with  the  ongoing  problem  that  will 
be  experienced  by  States  as  a  result  of 
the  reduction  in  the  entitlement  and 
payment  levels  for  the  "out  of  county  " 
situations.  It  does  so  by  increasing  the 
"B  '  entitlement  rate  from  the  bill's  '30 
percent"  to  "40  percent"  and  by  increas- 
ing the  payment  rate  for  uniformed  "Bs" 
from  "30  percent"  to  "35  percent";  for  ^^ 
civilian  "B's"  employed  in  the  district 
from  "27  percent"  to  "32  percent"  and 
civilian  "B's"  employed  out  of  the  dis- 
trict, but  in  the  same  State,  from  "18 
percent"  to  "28  percent." 

Third,  the  amendment  postpones  the 
effective  date  of  these  changes  for  1  year. 
As  reported,  the  changes  would  com- 
mence in  the  next  fiscal  year,  which  be- 
gins on  July  1.  Whatever  sense  that  date 
made  initially,  it  does  not  make  sense  to- 
day. We  will  be  very  close,  or  perhaps 
into  the  next  fiscal  year  when  the  pend- 
ing bill  is  enacted.  As  we  know,  the  bill 
makes  major  changes  in  the  impacted 
aid  program.  If  these  changes  are  en- 
acted, financial  problems  will  be  created 
for  affected  school  districts.  They  may 
need  additional  local  or  State  assistance 
which  may  require  increases  in  taxes  or  a 
reduction  in  other  programs  to  jprovide 
such  additional  sums.  j 

As  Congress  well  knows,  appropriation 
bills  cannot  be  enacted  over^ght  and  I 
believe  that  we  must  take  into  considera- 
tion the  practical  problem  that  faces 
these  school  districts.  On  the  same  i>oint, 

I  might  add  that  the  changes  will  ne- 
cessitate new  regulations.  HEW  is  not 
known  for  the  promptness  in  issuing 
regulations.  For  example,  the  regulations 
on  the  physician  shortage  scholarship 
program,  authored  by  mc  and  enacted 
in  1971.  have  just  been  issued  by  the  De- 
partment. 

So,  I  do  believe  that  the  Department 
will  need  some  time  to  issue  the  regula- 
tions and.  therefore,  postponement  of 
the  effective  date  does  make  considerable 
sense. 

I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Gus  Steinhilber 
and  Mr.  Mike  Resnick  of  the  staff  of  the 
National  School  Boards  Association  for 
their  help  and  support  on  the  measure 
and  Mr.  Dick  Smith  and  Mr.  Steve  Wex- 
ler  of  the  committee  staff  for  the  tech- 
nical assistance  they  provided  on  this 
amendment. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment, 
and  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions? 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  Just  want  to  make 
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sure  of  what  I  am  agreeing  to  or  not 
agreeing  to  here. 

Mr.  BEAT.T..  I  hope  I  can  give  the  Sen- 
ator the  kind  of  assurance  he  needs. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator  to  say  he  Is  holding 
harmless  all  the  districts  for  up  to  90 
percent  of  the  money  they  got  during 
previous  years? 

Mr.  BEALL.  Those  with  10  percent  or 
more  "B"  students,  yes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes.  There  is  a  pro- 
vision in  the  law  that  Indian  children 
who  are  not  in  a  district,  but  go  to  school 
in  a  district,  can  be  counted  for  impacted 
area  aid.  Does  the  Senator's  amendment 
affect  that  in  anyway  whatsoever? 

Mr.  BEALL.  No,  that  definition  will  re- 
main the  same. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Thav  is  particularly 
important  in  the  southern  section  of  my 
State,  and  I  did  not  want  to  get  cross- 
wise on  that. 

Mr.  BEALL.  We  were  made  aware  of 
that  situation. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  other  thing  I 
think  the  Senator  is  doing  here  is  to 
say — and  I  may  be  wrong,  so  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  correct  me  if  I  am — that 
each  district  will  get  a  little  more  money 
as  it  decreases  in  time  than  they  are 
now  getting;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BEIALL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Is  that  the  reason  for 
the  30  to  the  40,  the  30  to  the  35,  and 
the  27  to  the  32,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  BEALL.  Present  law  gives  everyone 
50.  We  thought  it  was  too  much  of  a 
ivanp  to  be  taken  down  so  rapidly. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Have  you  investi- 
gated, as  to  whether  the  amendment  will 
be  helpful  or  harmful  outside  of  Prince 
Georges  County? 

Mr.  BEALL.  It  would  be  helpful  in  all 
districts. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  How  much  more 
money  will  be  involved? 

Mr.  BEALL.  We  do  not  know.  We  can- 
not teU. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Cannot  tell.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Maryland.  I  know  how 
careful  he  is  in  this  and  I  know  how  he  Is 
trying  to  protect  the  interests  of  school- 
children and  school  districts.  So  I  am 
tending  to  go  along  with  this  without 
creating  a  fight. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  respect  the  intentions 
of  the  Senator  and  we  are  grateful  for 
them.    

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  to  the  arguments  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland.  He  is  more  familiar 
with  the  problem  than  I  am.  His  ideas 
have  merit,  particularly  tiie  pfaaseout 
portlm.  It  will  have  less  of  an  abrupt 
effect  on  the  communities  as  the  impact 
aid  program  moves  into  the  new  system. 
Both  the  phaseout  over  the  5-year  period 
and  also  the  postponement  of  it  for  a 
year  will  cost  a  certain  amount  of  addi- 
tional money.  This  bill  is  already  pretty 
expensive,  and  we  must  make  sure  that 
we  do  not  let  it  get  out  of  hand.  But  I  do 
believe  that  the  merit  involved  in  the 
phaseout  and  the  postponement  for  1 
year  is  such  tUat  we  should  accept  the 
amendment 

So  far  as  moving  up  the  payment  rates, 
that  alters  somewhat  the  basic  formula 
tor  the  future.  This  Is  a  more  deep 


amendment,  however,  from  a  political 
viewpoint.  I  believe  that,  with  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land included  in  the  bill,  the  bill  will 
probably  have  a  stronger  base  of  support 
across  the  country.  While  not  agreeing 
on  the  merits  of  it,  I  do  agree  on  the 
policy  of  securing  passage  of  the  bill. 

For  these  reasons,  I  would  recommend 
acceptance  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Marjland. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  the  chairman  of  the  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee,  and  appreciate  the 
fact  that  the  committee  will  accept  the 
amendment.  With  that  assurance,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  this  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Beall). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BEAT.T.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an- 
other amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  374,  line  22,  after  the  word  "pres- 
ent" add  the  following:  "or  distribute,  in  tbe 
event  supplementary  noncommercial  tele- 
communication is  utUized,". 

On  page  374.  line  22.  strike  "this  section" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "section  704". 

On  page  376,  line  12,  following  the  word 
"production"  add  "evaluation.". 

On  page  376.  Une  16.  after  the  word  "of". 
add  the  following:  "informational  and" 

On  page  382.  line  25.  strike  "tl.SOO.OOO "  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$3,000,000". 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  involves  the  reading  title, 
specifically  those  sections  dealing  with 
the  reading  training  on  public  television. 

With  one  exception,  the  amendment  is 
basically  clarifying  or  technical  in  na- 
ture. The  first  part  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide some  flexibility  with  respect  to  the 
making  available  of  the  courses  for 
teachers.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  me 
that  it  might  be  better  and  more  con- 
venient for  the  teachers  in  some  of  the 
areas  of  the  country  if  the  courses  were 
shown  on  closed  circuit  television,  such 
as  that  which  exists  in  Hagerstown,  Md., 
or  through  the  use  of  cassettes.  This  part 
of  the  amendment  would  not  require  but 
would  provide  flexibility  for  such  use. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment  is 
a  technical  change  designed  to  clarify 
that  the  television  course  to  be  presented 
by  the  local  public  television  station  is 
the  course  produced  under  section  704  of 
the  bill. 

The  next  part  of  the  amendment 
would  add  authority  for  evaluation. 

The  next  item  in  the  amendment 
would  allow  the  distribution  of  informa- 
tional material,  such  as  necessary  tor 
informing  the  teachers  of  the  avail- 
ability of  such  courses. 

Finally,  and  this  Is  the  real  substan- 
tive part  of  the  amendment,  I  would  In- 
crease the  authorization  level  for  the 
reading  training  <hi  public  televlsltm 
section  from  $1.5  million  to  $3  million. 
A  number  of  experts  in  the  television 
area  have  advised  me  that  they  feel  the 


recommended  funds  are  Inadequate. 
They  point  out  that  this  is  p€irticularly 
true  when  one  considers  that  we  also 
call  for  the  development  of  course  ma- 
terial to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
television  courses.  As  a  result,  I  believe 
that  an  increase  In  the  authorization  is 
needed  and  necessary. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  talk- 
ed to  the  Senator  from  Maryland  about 
this  amendment.  It  is  a  sensible  one. 
It  does  cost  the  taxpayer  an  additional 
$1.5  million,  but  it  does  improve  the  bill, 
so  I  am  inclined  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment from  the  viewpoint  of  the  majority 
side,  at  least. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
of  the  principal  cosponsors  of  this  read- 
ing bill  to  begin  with  along  with  Sen- 
ators Beall  and  Eacleton,  I  think  this 
is  a  good  amendment.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  it  and  am  delighted  to  accept  It. 
Mr.  President,  there  has  come  to  my 
attention,  Mr.  President,  a  imique  dem- 
onstration in  how  to  succeed  in  teaching 
to  read  which,  I  believe,  merits  serious 
consideration. 

During  a  6-week  period  last  summer 
the  Reading  Reform  Foundation  raised 
the  average  reading  level  of  58  random- 
ly selected,  mostly  "inner  city"  D.C,  chil- 
dren by  an  astonishing  2.2  grades. 

The  Reading  Reform  Foundation, 
whose  president  is  Mrs.  Raymond  Rubl- 
cam  of  Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  was  founded  in 
1961  by  the  late  Watson  Washburn  of 
New  York  City.  It  Is  a  private,  nonprofit 
educational  organization  of  Americsui 
citizens  concerned  with  the  fact  that  so 
many  young  Americans,  black  and  white, 
rich  and  poor,  regardless  of  cultural 
background,  have  been  finding  it  difficult 
to  learn  to  read.  Claiming  that  the  read- 
ing crisis  is  a  nightmarish  comedy  of 
errors  that  the  American  people  could 
dispel  at  will,  the  foundation  is  devoted 
to  the  proposition  that  every  child  (ex- 
cept of  course  the  truly  brain-damaged 
or  otherwise  severely  retarded  child)  can 
learn  to  read — provided  he  or  she  is 
taught  to  read  by  the  correct  method. 
Method  is  the  foundation's  message ;  and 
the  method  advocated  by  the  foimdatlon 
is  intensive  phonics. 

Because,  in  the  climate  of  skepticism 
in  which  we  live  today,  a  showing  of  re- 
sults seems  to  speak  more  convincingly 
than  either  the  spoken  or  the  written 
argtunent,  the  foimdatlon  sponsored 
during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1973 
a  two-part  demonstration  In  Intensive 
phonics  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital: 
Part  I,  "Teacher-Training,"  and  part  n, 
"How-to-Read  Classes."  The  founda- 
tion's purpose  was  twofold:  First,  It  was 
to  open  the  door  of  learning  to  as  many 
D.C.  children  as  possible;  and,  second, 
it  was  to  prove  to  as  many  concerned 
adults  as  possible  that  intensive  phonics 
is  a  how-to-teach  reading  method  that 
really  works. 

Due  largely  to  the  success  of  Its  Wash- 
ington demonstration  In  1973,  the  foim- 
datlon chose  Washington  as  the  site  for 
its  annual  conference  In  1974.  It  will  be 
held  at  the  Sheridan  Park  Hotel  on  the 
16th  and   17th  of  May.  I  will  be  the 
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luncheon  speaker  on  May  16  and  Repre- 
sentative Augustus  F.  Hawkins,  chair- 
man of  the  Equal  Opportunities  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  will  be  the 
luncheon  speaker  on  May  17.  Dr.  Ruth 
Holloway,  director  of  the  right-to-read 
program,  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  and 
other  distinguished  authorities  In  the 
reading  field  will  address  the  conference 
during  the  morning  smd  afternoon  ses- 
sions. 

I  have  read  a  summary  report  of  the 
foundation's  D.C.  demonstration  project 
and  understand  that  the  project  direc- 
tor will  present  a  full  report,  with  test 
scores  and  so  forth,  to  the  conference  on 
the  morning  of  May  17. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  short  article, 
entitled  "Learning  to  Read  at  All  Souls," 
by  Emily  C.  Hammond,  published  in  the 
All  Souls  Memorial  Episcopal  Church 
Message  of  October  14,  1973,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tu-tlcle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

LXARKING    TO    RKAO    AT    AU,    SOITLS 

Anyone  who  can  read  supercaltfraglllstlc- 
ezplalldoclous  can  read  Just  about  anything. 

This  Is  exactly  what  happened  to  children 
In  the  Reading  Reform  Foundation-spon- 
sored class  conducted  at  All  Souls'  last  sum- 
mer. They  went  on  Mary  Popplns  guided 
flight  to  the  wonderland  of  sound  and  sym- 
bol, learning  how  to  read  not  only  nonsensi- 
cal, tongue-twisting,  rib-tickling  whimsies, 
but  also  practically  any  of  those  conunon- 
sensloal  stem-faced  facts  and  flgwes  that 
would  help  them  in  school. 

To  Miss  Mairg-aret  Payne,  a  public  school 
teacher.  Foundation-trained  in  Intensive 
alphabetical  phonics,  great  credit  is  due.  In 
the  ridiculously  short  period  of  six  weeks. 
In  spite  of  having  to  compete  with  planned- 
In-advance  summer  vacations,  90  degree 
heat,  and  chronic  pupU  absenteeism  to  go 
BWlnuning  or  fishing,  she  managed  to  inspire 
her  young  charges  with  the  desire  to  excel — 
as  the  test  scores  show. 

To  assure  objectivity,  the  children  were 
tested,  both  before  and  after  the  course  was 
given,  by  volunteer,  professional  school 
teachers,  unknown  to  Miss  Payne  or  the  chil- 
dren and  unconnected  with  the  Foundation. 
Nationally  accepted,  widely  used  standard 
tests  were  administered. 

Julia  Erazo,  age  7.  a  native  of  ChUe,  In 
this  country  for  only  one  year,  speaking  only 
Spanish  at  home  was  readlzig  at  grade  level 
2.6  when  tested  on  June  18  and  at  14.7 
when  tested  on  July  a7th — a  whopping  in- 
crease of  12.2  grades. 

Ana  Hidalgo,  age  7.  a  native  of  San  Salva- 
dor, In  this  country  for  only  one  year,  speak- 
ing only  Spanish  at  home.  Jumped  from  4.1 
to  15.6.  an  Increase  in  reading  ability  of 
11.6  grades. 

Eric  Buadu.  age  10.  a  native  of  Ghana. 
Africa.  In  this  country  three  years,  with  no 
knowledge  of  English  upon  arrival,  speaking 
only  Twi  at  home,  tumped  from  4.1  to  11.6, 
an  increase  in  reading  ability  of  7.5  grades. 

Oustavo  Rlvero.  age  7.  American-born  son 
of  a  Cuban  father  and  a  Quatemalan  mother, 
speaking  only  Spanish  at  home,  rose  froni 
3.6  to  7.8.  an  Increase  of  4.2  grades. 

Edwin  RoJas  and  Carletta  Carter,  both  age 
nine,  also  leapt  ahead  In  reading  ability  and 
received  honorable  mention. 

NaturaUy,  aU  of  the  children  did  not  do 
as  weU  as  these  front  runners.  Neverthe- 
less, Miss  Payne  performed  the  feat  of  rais- 
ing the  reading  level  of  her  class  an  average 
of  4.2  grades  In  approximately  80  hours  of 
teaching  time! 


On  July  27.  before  a  small  but  select  audi- 
ence, the  All  Souls  class  celebrated  com- 
mencement. Each  child  had  the  opportunity 
to  read  aloud.  Prizes  were  awarded  and  cita- 
tions recorded.  Mr.  Hewlett,  aXter  congratu- 
lating Miss  Payne  and  her  pupUs  on  their 
achievements,  asked  Ood's  blessing  on  them 
In  their  future  undertakings.  Finally,  party 
favors.  Ice  cream  cones  and  cookies  were  en- 
joyed by  everyone. 

All  Souls  Memorial  Church  and  Shlloh 
Baptist  Church  made  unique  contributions 
to  the  Reading  Reform  Foundation's  two- 
part  D.C.  project  by  playing  host  to  the 
teacher  training  courses  held  for  two  weeks 
In  May  as  weU  as  the  How-to-Re«Ml  classes 
dvuing  the  summer.  Twelve  How-to-Read 
classes  took  place  in  day-care  centers,  In  one 
public  school  and  at  the  Salvation  Army.  The 
overall  results  were  extremely  gratifying. 

The  question  arises:  If  the  Foundation 
has  had  so  much  success  In  teaching  to  read, 
why  have  not  the  public  schools  had  equal 
success? 

The  answer  Is  method.  By-and-large,  the 
public  schools  use  the  "whole  word"  or 
"look  say"  method;  the  Foundation  advo- 
cates Intensive  phonics. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  calls  re- 
ceived from  neighborhood  parents  inquir- 
ing when  the  reading  classes  would  start 
again.  While  there  are  no  present  plans  for 
repeating  the  course,  it  Is  hoped  that  ar- 
rangements may  be  made. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  thank  the  managers  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Beall)  . 

The  amendment  wsis  agreed  to. 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tht  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  briefly,  with  the 
understanding  that  he  will  not  lose  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And  that  the 
time  consimied  by  me  not  be  charged 
against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  no  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  am  I 
to  understand  that  there  is  no  time  on 
any  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  An 
amendment  has  not  been  offered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1238 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  offer  an 
amendment,  then. 

I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  1236,  and 
then  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered;  and.  without 


objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  337,  between  lines  15  and  16,  in- 
sert the  following  new  section: 

'>QUTICAL     LEADERSHIP     INTERN     PROGRAM 

"Sec.  527.  (a)  The  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  is  amended  by  redesignating  title  XII 
and  all  references  thereto  as  title  Xin  and 
sections  1201  through  1206  and  all  references 
thereto  as  1301  through  1306  and  by  Insert- 
ing immediately  after  title  XI  the  following 
new  title: 

"  'TITLE    XII— POLITICAL    LEADERSHIP 
INTERN    PROGRAM 

"  'PROGRAM     AUTHORIZED 

"'Sec.  1201.  The  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  to  Institutions  of 
higher  education  for  the  plannlrg,  develop- 
ment, administration,  and  operation  of  an 
internship  program  under  which  students 
will  be  provided  practical  political  involve- 
ment with  elected  ofBclals  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  at  the  local  and  State 
levels  of  government  through  Internships  In 
their  offices.  Such  internship  program  shall 
be  carried  out  through  arrangements  ad- 
ministered by  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, and  with  the  cooperation  of  State  and 
local  governments.  Under  such  program  the 
interns,  who  are  students  at  any  Institution 
of  higher  education  which  is  a  grant  recip- 
ient, will  be  assigned  duties  lifoSces  of  State 
and  local  elected  offlclals./whlch  wUl  give 
them  an  Insight  into  the  problems  and  op- 
erations of  the  different  levels  of  government, 
as  well  as  an  opportunity  for  research  and 
for  Involvement  in  the  policymaking  process. 
Arrangements  for  such  grants  shall  provide 
for  coordination  between  the  on-campu^ 
educational  programs  of  the  persons  selected 
and  their  activities  as  interns,  with  cdin- 
mensurate  credit  given  for  their  work  and 
achievement  as  Interns. 

"  'SELECTION    OF    STUDENTS    FOE    PARTICIPATION 
AND   DISTRIBUTION    OF    GRANTS 

"  'Sec.  1202.  (a)  The  students  who  are  to 
participate  In  the  Internship  program  pro- 
vided for  in  this  title  shall  be  selected  by  the 
institutions  of  higher  education  receiving 
grants  under  this  title. 

"  '(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  assure  that 
grants  under  this  title  are  distributed  amonp 
the  States  in  the  same  ratio,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  as  the  number  of  Members  of 
Congress  of  a  State  bears  to  the  total  nvimber 
of  Members  of  Congress  in  aU  States. 

"'(c)(1)  In  order  to  assist  the  Commis- 
sioner to  select  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion within  a  State  to  receive  grants  under 
this  title,  he  shall  appoint  a  National  Ad- 
visory CouncU  for  Political  Leadership  In- 
terns. Such  Council  shall  be  composed  of 
twelve  members  appointed  from  among  in- 
dividuals especially  qualified  to  serve  on  the 
CouncU. 

"  '(2)  The  CouncU  shaU  advise  the  Com- 
missioner with  respect  to  the  distribution  of 
grants  under  this  title  within  each  State  and 
with  respect  to  such  other  matters  of  policy 
as  may  be  appropriate  in  carrying  out  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  program  as  authorized  under 
this  title. 

"  "(3)  The  Commissioner  shaU  make  avail- 
able to  the  CouncU  such  stsOT.  information, 
and  other  assistance  as  it  may  require  to 
carry  out  Its  duties  under  this  title. 

"'(4)  The  provisions  of  part  D  of  the 
General  Educations  Provisions  Act  shall  ap- 
ply to  any  Council  established  under  this 
title. 

"'(d)  Whenever  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines in  the  third  quarter  in  any  fiscal  year 
that  grant  funds  wlU  not  be  needed  In  any 
State  he  may  redistribute  such  funds  to  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  in  other  States 
which  he  determines  have  a  need  for  them. 
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"  'Sbc.  1303.  (a)  The  Federal  abare  of  tb» 
cost  of  planning,  developliig,  and  adminis- 
tering of  any  program  assisted  under  this 
title  shall  not  exceed  100  per  centum  of  such 
coat. 

••"(b)  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
operating  an  Internship  program  under  this 
title  shaU  not  exceed  60  per  oentum  of  such 
cost. 

"  'AOMINIBTmATION 

"  'Sec.  ia04.  The  Commissioner  shall  by 
regulation  prescribe  the  stipends  to  be  paid 
by  Institutions  of  higher  education  to  the 
Interna  participating  In  the  program  as- 
sisted under  this  title  and  the  duration  and 
other  terms  and  conditions  of  such  Intern- 
ships. 

•'  "rnrwrrtONS 

"  'Sbc.  1205.  For  the  purpose  of  this  title — 
••  '(1)  the  term  "Members  of  Congress'"  In- 
cludes   the   Resident   Commissioner   for   the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  dele- 
gate for  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

"'(2)  the  term  "State"  means  the  fifty 
States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"  'APnOntlATIONS  AtTTHORIZED 

"  'Sac.  1206.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ^- 
propriated  to  carry  out  this  title  the  svaa 
of  tS.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  1975  and  the 
same  amount  In  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
years.  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section  shaU  remain  available  for  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  after  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  they  were  appropriated. 

"  'SHORT  TTTLE 

"  'Sac.  1207.  This  tlUe  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Political  Leadership  Intern  Program  Act  of 
1974".'. 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  after  June  30.  1974.". 

On  page  123  In  the  table  of  contents,  after 
Item  "Sec.  526."  Insert  the  following  new 
Item: 

"Sec.    527.    Political    leadership    Intern   pro- 
gram.". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
yielded  to  me  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota not  be  charged  to  anyone. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESOLUTION  AUTHORIZING  MARY 
LOU  JARDINE  TO  APPEAR  AS  A 
WITNESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  a  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask 
unanimous   consent  for  its  immediate 

consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  resolution  with  its  preamble. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Whereas,  in  the  case  of  United  States  v. 
Kenneth  Toung  Hee  Choy  (Case  No.  74-468), 
pending  In  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Central  District  of  California,  a  sub- 
pena  has  been  Issued  by  that  court  and  ad- 
dressed to  Mary  Lou  Jardlne.  in  the  office  of 
Senator  Inouye,  directing  her  to  appear  be- 
fore that  court  at  9.30  ajn.  on  Tuesday, 
May  14,  1974,  and  to  give  testimony  with  re- 
spect to  trial  proceedings  In  such  case:  Now, 
therefore,  bo  It 

Kesolved,  That  by  the  privileges  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  no  evidence  un- 
der the  control  and  in  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  can,  by  the  man- 
date of  process  of  the  CM'dlnary  courts  of  Jus- 
tice, be  taken  from  such  control  or  posses- 
sion, but  by  Its  permission. 

Smc.  2.  By  the  prlTllege  of  the  Senate  and 
by  rule  X3EX  thereof,  no  Member  or  Senate 


employee  is  authorized  to  produce  Senate 
documents  but  by  order  of  the  Senate,  and 
information  secured  by  Senate  ItaiT  em- 
ployees pursuant  to  their  olBclal  duties  as 
employees  of  the  Senate  may  not  be  revealed 
without  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  3.  When  It  appears  by  the  order  of  the 
court  or  of  the  Judge  thereof,  or  of  any  legal 
officer  charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
orders  of  such  court  or  Judge,  that  testimony 
of  an  employee  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  is  needful  for  use  In  any  court  of  Jus- 
tice or  before  any  Judge  or  such  legal  ofllcer 
for  the  promotion  of  Justice  and,  further, 
such  testimony  may  involve  documents, 
conununlcatlons,  conversations,  and  matters 
related  thereto  under  the  control  of  or  In  the 
possession  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes  will  take  such 
order  thereon  as  will  promote  the  ends  of  Jus- 
tice consistently  with  the  privileges  and 
rights  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  4.  Mary  Lou  Jardlne,  in  the  office  of 
Senator  Inouye.  is  authorized  to  appear  be- 
fore the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Central  District  of  California  (Case  No.  74- 
468)  In  response  to  the  subpena  Issued  by 
that  court  directing  her  to  appear  and  testify 
on  May  14,  1974.  In  the  case  of  United  States 
V.  Kenneth  Toung  Hee  Choy  but  shall  not 
take  with  her  any  papers  or  documents  on 
file  in  her  office  or  under  her  control  or  in 
her  possession  as  an  employee  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  5.  The  said  Mary  Lou  Jardlne,  In  re- 
sponse to  such  subpena,  may  testify  to  any 
matter  determined  by  the  court  to  be  mate- 
rial and  relevant  In  such  case  with  respect 
to  persons  on  the  staff  of  Senator  Inouye. 

Sir.  6.  A  copy  of  this  resolution  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  court  as  a  respectful  an- 
swer to  such  subpena. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 

the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution  would  give 
permission  to  Senator  iNomns's  secretary 
to  proceed  to  California  to  testify  in  the 
case  of  a  man  who  has  been  arrested  by 
the  FBI  for  impersonating  Senator 
Inouye's  administrative  assistant. 

Mr.  INOTTTE  is  in  Hawaii,  and  he  has 
given  his  secretary  permission  to  go  to 
the  west  coast.  The  Disbursing  OfiQce  has 
stated  that  such  a  resolution  must  be 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  before  she  could 
testify. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  323)  was  agreed 
to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  SENATOR  BUCKLEY  TO 
CALL  UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  1289 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow, 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  amendment 
by  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Buckley  be  rec- 
ognized to  call  up  his  amendment,  No. 
1289. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
ON  STANDBY  ENERGY  EMERGEN- 
CY  AUTHORITIES  ACT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow, 
after  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 


business,  the  Senate  resume  considera- 
tion of  S.  3267,  the  Standby  Energy 
Emergency  Authorities  Act;  that  debate 
thereon  ensue  for  not  to  exceed  l'/2 
hours:  that  the  time  be  equally  divided 
between  Mr.  Fannin  and  Mr.  Jackson  or 
their  designees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  would 
mean  that  the  debate  on  the  energy  bill 
tomorrow  would  not  go  beyond  12  noon, 
at  the  most. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
ON  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  90  minutes  for  debate  to- 
morrow on  the  energy  bill,  the  Senate  re- 
sume consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business.  Education  Amendments  of  1974. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  if  any  rollcall  votes 
are  ordered  on  tomorrow  on  any  amend- 
ments or  other  matters,  they  not  occur 
prior  to  4  pjn.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OP   1974 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1539)  to  amend  and  extend 
certain  acts,  relating  to  elementary  and 
secondary  education  programs  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Robert 
Kerr,  of  my  office,  have  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  entire  consideration 
of  the  bill  that  is  now  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  make  the  same  re- 
quest with  respect  to  James  Thurber, 
during  the  consideration  of  this  amend- 
ment and  the  other  amendment  I  will 
call  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  this  amendment  on  behalf  of  Sen- 
ators Baker.  Brock.  Gravel,  Hart.  Hath- 
away. Mathias.  Monoale.  Moss.  Steven- 
son. TcNNEY,  and  myself. 

This  amendment  adds  a  new  title  to 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  to  be 
cited  as  the  "Political  Leadership  Intern 
Program." 

A  previous  version  of  this  amendment 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  in  1971  as  part 
of  S.  659.  the  Higher  Education  Amend- 
ments. However,  it  was  dropped  in  the 
conference  committee  because  of  objec- 
tions by  the  House  conferees.  I  believe 
the  necessary  revisions  have  been  made 
in  the  Intern  program  so  that  there  Is 
support  from  the  House  for  my  amend- 
ment. 

This  amendment  would  add  a  new  title 
xn  under  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965,  which  would  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  make  grants 
to  institutions  of  higher  education  to 
establish  internship  programs  In  State 
and  local  government.  It  is  an  amend- 
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ment  which  fits  Into  the  total  program 
of  higher  education  suid  it  encourages 
our  young  people  to  learn  more  about 
our  Government  through  practical  ex- 
perience. 

Now  that  the  public's  confidence  in 
Govenunent  seems  to  be  at  a  low  ebb,  it 
is  very  necessary  for  our  college  and  uni- 
versity students  to  test  and  temper  their 
theoretical  classroom  knowledge  with  the 
realities  of  the  governmental  process.  My 
amendment  provides  lor  such  an  experi- 
ence. 

Under  this  Internship  program,  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  would  apply 
for  funds  from  the  Commissioner  of  the 
U.S.  OfSce  of  Education  to  establish  full- 
time  internships  in  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment. The  guidelines  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  grant  funds  would  be  set  by  a 
special  12 -person  advisory  council  con- 
sisting of  educators  and  government  offi- 
cials who  have  had  an  interest  and  ex- 
perience in  internship  program.  The 
funds  would  be  distributed  among  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  a  State's 
congressional  delegation  bears  to  the 
total  number  of  Members  of  Congress. 
The  program  would  be  financed  by  50- 
percent  Federal  matching  grants  for  the 
intern  stipends  and  100-percent  Federal 
financing  of  the  administrative  costs.  Ap- 
propriations are  authorized  at  a  level  of 
$5,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1975 
through  1977. 

It  is  anticipated  that  6,410  students 
would  be  able  to  participate  on  a  fulltime 
12-week  internship.  This  would  allow 
approximately  15  internships  per  con- 
gressional district  in  each  State.  All  in- 
tern nominations  would  be  proposed  by 
participating  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  State  and  local  government. 
The  internships  would  carry  academic 
credit  through  the  sponsoring  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  Each  student 
would  receive  a  stipend  equal  to  at  least 
$2  per  hour  while  working  as  an  intern. 

Mr.  President,  several  colleagues  have 
asked  whether  this  intern  program  would 
allow  one  agency  in  each  State  to  ad- 
minister all  of  the  internships  in  State 
and  local  government.  Of  course  that  de- 
cision Is  up  to  the  advisory  coimcil  to  the 
Office  of  Education,  but  it  is  the  legis- 
lative intent  of  the  amendment,  that  a 
central  intern  agency  could  admin- 
ister the  program  for  a  specific  State.  If, 
for  example,  a  State  establishes  a  con- 
sortium of  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  administer  the  intern  program, 
I  assume  the  council  and  the  Commis- 
sioner would  find  no  limitations  on  mak- 
ing grants  available  to  such  a  group. 

The  program  I  am  proposing  today 
would  hopefully  attract  only  the  best 
qualified,  the  most  dedicated  students 
into  government  internships.  Although 
the  exact  qualifications  of  the  Interns 
would  be  left  up  to  the  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  State  and  local 
government,  I  am  sure  they  would  look 
for  new  ideas,  imagination,  integrity,  so- 
cial conscience,  as  well  as  academic  ex- 
cellence. This  program  will  do  far  more 
than  provide  Invaluable  Insight  and  ex- 
perience for  college  and  imiverslty  stu- 
dents. It  wUl  be  a  source  of  energetic, 
enthusiastic  and  capable  assistance  for 
elected  public  officials  from  mayors  and 


city  councilmen  to  Governors  and  State 
legislators. 

I  have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell). 

I  am  hopeful  that  he  will  see  fit  now.  as 
he  did  on  another  occasion,  to  accept  this 
particular  amendment.  I  believe  it  has 
special  merit  apd  that  It  will  prove  a 
vei-y  valuable  part  of  the  practical  edu- 
cation of  young  men  and  women  in  our 
institutions  of  higher  education  who  seek 
to  get  a  better  insight  into  the  operation 
of  government,  not  from  the  theoretical 
or  academic  point  of  view  but  through 
participation  in  the  governmental  proc- 
ess. 

Mr.  President.  I  conclude  by  saying 
that  this  type  of  program  has  been  op- 
erated in  many  colleges  throughout  the 
United  States  and  has  proved  very 
worthwhile.  Internships  exist  In  over 
30  of  our  States  and  hundreds  of  our 
cities  and  have  proven  to  be  very  suc- 
cessful from  the  standpoint  of  students 
as  well  as  public  officials. 

I  believe  that  the  broad  bipartisan 
cbsponsoring  of  my  amendment  indicates 
the  proposal  has  the  kind  of  support 
which  should  stand  it  well  in  any  exami- 
nation as  to  the  merits^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  Senators  indicated  listed  as  cospon- 
sors? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  that  be  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
notice  that  the  manager  of  the  bill  has 
returned  to  the  Chamber.  I  wish  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  if  he  is 
prepared  to  comment  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment was  accepted  on  another  bill  a  year 
or  two  ago.  ITie  amendment  does  have 
merit.  I  was  disappointed  when  we  lost 
the  amendment  in  the  House  earlier.  I 
am  inclined,  speaking  for  the  majority 
side,  to  recommend  acceptance  of  the 
very  meritorious  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Mirmesota  would 
establish  a  Federally-fimded  political 
leadership  intern  program.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  an  amendment  along 
the  same  lines  was  added  to  S.  659,  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1972,  on  the 
Senate  floor  but  was  unfortunately  unac- 
ceptable to  the  House  Members  of  the 
conference. 

The  present  amendment  differs  from 
the  previous  one  in  that — the  intern- 
ships are  to  be  in  local  and  State  govern- 
ment offices  as  opi}Ofied  to  Federal  offices 
and — they  are  to  be  administered  by  an 
institution  of  post-secondary  education 
as  opp<»ed  to  the  previous  method. 

Although  I  preferred  to  keep  S.  1539 
limited  to  elementary  and  secondary  ed- 
ucation, there  are  higher  education 
amendments  already  in  it;  I  do  believe  in 
the  alms  of  the  Humphrey  amendment 
and  would,  with  minority  concurrence, 
recommen(l  acceptance  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOanNICK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 


no  objection  to  the  amendment,  but  I 
would  point  out  we  had  trouble  with  thi; 
proposal  in  conference  last  year  and  wt; 
may  have  the  same  problem  this  year. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  respectfull.- 
suggest  to  my  two  distinguished  col  ■ 
leagues  that  we  ran  into  trouble  becaiis.' 
the  previous  proposal  included  interns  a 
the  congressional  level.  The  preseii- 
amendment  applies  only  to  the  State  aiic. 
local  government.  Hopefully,  with  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  two  distinguished  Sen  ro- 
tors from  Rhode  Island  and  from  Colo- 
rado, we  will  be  able  to  succeed  this  year 
I  thank  the  Senators  for  their  help. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1250. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Recobb. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows : 

On  page  368,  line  21,  strike  out  the  word 
"and". 

On  page  368,  line  24,  strike  out  the  period 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
the  word  "and". 

On  page  368  after  line  24,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(4)  to  develop  the  capacity  of  preelemen- 
tary  school  chUdren  for  reading,  and  to 
establish  and  improve  preelementary  school 
programs  In  language  arts  and  reading.". 

On  page  369,  line  2,  after  "(a)"  Insert 
"(1)". 

On  page  369,  between  lines  9  and  10,  Insert 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  Conmilssloner  Is  further  author- 
ized to  contract  with  either  State  educa- 
tional agencies,  local  educational  agencies, 
or  both,  or  with  nonprofit  educational  or 
chUd  care  Institutions,  for  the  carrying  out 
by  such  agencies  and  institutions,  in  areas 
where  such  schools  are  located,  of  such  dem- 
onstration projects,  for  preelementary  school 
children.  Such  demonstration  projects  are  to 
be  Instituted  in  kindergartens,  nursery 
Bchools,  or  other  preschool  Institutions.". 

On  page  369,  line  16,  after  the  word  "Iden- 
tify" Insert  the  following:  "preelementary 
and". 

On  page  369,  line  23,  after  the  word  "for" 
Insert  the  following:  "elementary  school". 

On  page  370,  line  17.  after  the  word  "test- 
ing" Insert  the  foUowlng:  "in  programs  for 
elementary  school  children". 

On  page  370,  line  18.  Insert  before  the 
semicolon  a  comma  and  the  following:  "and 
for  programs  for  preelementary  school  chil- 
dren a  test  of  reading  proficiency  at  the  con- 
clusion, minlmaUy,  of  the  first-grade  pro- 
gram into  which  the  nursery  and  kinder- 
garten programs  are  Integrated". 

On  page  371.  line  11.  strike  out  the  word 
"and". 

On  page  371,  line  18,  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon. 
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On  page  371,  between  lines  18  and  19, 
Insert  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(14)  coordination  and  continuity  for 
preelementary  programs  with  respect  to  sub- 
sequent programs,  so  that  a  nursery  school 
language  arts  and  reading  program  shall  be 
shown  to  lead  Into  a  kindergarten  program 
which  Is  Integrally  related  to  the  nursery 
school  program,  and  a  kindergarten  lan- 
guage arts  and  reading  program  shall  be 
shown  to  lead  Into  a  first-grade  program 
which  Is  Integrally  related  to  the  kinder- 
garten program:  and 

"(15)  assessment,  evaluation,  and  coUec- 
tton  of  Information  on  Individual  children 
by  teachers  during  each  year  of  the  preele- 
mentary program,  to  be  made  available  for 
teachers  In  the  subsequent  year.  In  order 
that  continuity  for  the  individual  child  not 
be  lost.". 

On  page  371,  line  25,  strike  out  the  word 
"and". 

On  page  372,  line  4,  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
the  word  "and". 

On  page  372.  between  lines  4  and  5,  Insert 
the  following  new  paragraphs : 

"(3)  whenever  appropriate,  sufficient  meas- 
ures will  be  taken  to  coordinate  each  pre- 
elementary reading  program  with  the  read- 
ing program  of  the  educational  agencies  or 
Institutions  which  such  preelementary 
school  children  will  be  next  in  attendance; 
and 

"(4)  the  preelementary  reading  and  lan- 
guage arts  program  will  be  carried  out  as 
part   of   a    general    learning   environment.". 

On  page  372.  line  6,  after  the  word  "sec- 
tion". Insert  the  following:  "or  other  agency 
at  Institution  making  an  application  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  section  702(a)". 

On  page  373.  line  4,  after  the  word  "sub- 
■ectlon".  Insert  the  following:  "or  an  appli- 
cant under  paragraph  (2)  of  section  702(a)  ". 

On  page  382,  line  12,  strike  out  "$75,000,- 
000"  and  insert  In  lien  thereof  "»82.000,000 '. 

On  page  382,  line  13,  strike  out  "$80,000,- 
000"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$88,000,000". 

On  page  382.  Une  14,  strike  out  "MS.OOO,- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$93,000,000". 

On  page  382.  Une  16,  after  the  period  in- 
sert the  following:  "Of  the  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  under  this  subsection, 
not  less  than  $7,000,000  in  the  flacal  year 
ending  June  SO,  1975.  and  not  less  than 
$8,000,000  in  each  of  the  flacal  years  ending 
June  30,  197«  and  June  30,  1977  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  programs  authorized 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  section  702(a).". 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
particular  amendment  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing as  an  amendment  to  title  7  of  8. 
15S9,  I  b^e^e,  would  make  a  valuable 
addition  to  an  already  excellent  pro- 
posal. Problems  in  reading  have  long 
been  identified  as  among  the  principal 
causes  of  failure  for  the  children  in  our 
schools.  The  national  reading  improve- 
ment program  in  title  Vn  is  a  major 
effort  to  address  this  problem,  by  provid- 
ing for  major  experimental  and  demon- 
stration programs  in  reading  with  chfl- 
dren  in  the  elementary  schools,  and 
coordinating  this  with  extensive  investi- 
gation of  reading  problems  under  the 
aegis  of  the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion. The  intention  is  to  find  a  way  to 
help  children  to  get  off  to  a  good  start  in 
reading,  and  it  is  a  long-due  ami  worth- 
while proposaL 

What  my  amendment  would  do  is  to 
provide  for  demonstratiaii  programs  to 
test  the  feasiUlitar  of  further  extending 
tbe  benefits  of  this  proposal  to  children 
before  they  enter  the  elementary  schools. 
V  li  generally  agreed  that  the  experi- 
ences  children   have  with  reading  or 


reading-related  activities  In  the  pre-ele- 
mentary  years  have  a  significant  Impact 
on  their  ability  to  learn  quickly  in  the 
elementary  grades. 

There  have,  of  course,  been  experi- 
mental programs  carried  out  with  these 
younger  children,  and  there  have  even 
been  some  rudimentary  programs  inte- 
grated into  child  care,  nursery,  or  kinder- 
garten programs.  The  problem  has  been 
that  more  often  than  not  the  children 
have  left  these  programs  only  to  enter 
an  elementary  school  which  takes  no  ac- 
count of  the  type  of  learning  experience 
they  have  already  had.  The  benefits  of 
the  preelementary  school  experience  are 
thus  too  often  lost  through  lack  of  any 
continuity  or,  worse  still,  the  child  is  con- 
fused by  the  melange  of  methods  and 
experiences  which  lack  any  coordination. 

The  national  reading  improvement 
program  offers  us  a  major  opportunity  to 
find  out  how  to  make  the  best  use  of 
these  early  experiences  in  reading.  The 
amendment  I  am  proposing  authorizes 
the  establishment  of  demonstration  pro- 
grams in  reading  in  qualified  child  care 
centers,  nursery  schools,  or  kindergartens 
for  children  in  the  2  years  before  enter- 
ing the  first  grade.  It  requires  that  such 
demonstration  programs  be  coordinated 
with  programs  in  the  schools  which  the 
children  will  subsequently  be  entering. 
For  the  first  time  we  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  impact  of  a  continuous 
effort  to  reach  preschool  children  with 
training  to  improve  their  abilities  in  lan- 
guage skills  and  comprehension. 

Little  coordinated  effort  has  been  put 
into  such  preschool  training  in  language 
skills,  and  virtually  no  effort  has  gone 
into  establishing  continuity  between  the 
reading  training  of  preschool  agencies 
and  the  schools.  Through  authorizing  the 
demonstration  projects  which  I  propose, 
we  can  do  some  investigating  and  evalu- 
ating to  find  out  what  structural  ar- 
rangements for  carrying  out  these  pro- 
grams work  the  best,  what  arrangements 
provide  the  greatest  continuity  and  bene- 
fits for  the  child's  development  of  read- 
ing skills. 

I  am  suggesting  a  very  moderate  level 
of  funding — $7  million  in  the  first  fiscal 
year.  This  will  give  us  time  to  get  some 
projects  running  and  to  find  out  which 
are  most  effective. 

We  must  not  lose  this  opportunity  to 
devise  comprehensive  reading  training, 
and  training  in  reading-related  skills,  for 
our  children  at  the  earliest  point  at 
which  it  may  be  beneficial  to  them.  Title 
vn  is  a  major  positive  innovation  In 
Federal  aid  to  education,  and  It  gets  to 
the  children  in  the  way  and  at  the  time 
that  can  do  the  most  good.  What  I  pro- 
pose is  that  we  make  a  moderate  but 
valuable  addition  to  the  program  which 
will  help  to  fulfill  its  purpose  and 
promise. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  did  not 
come  out  of  thin  air  but  out  of  my  per- 
sonal visits  and  consultations  with  a 
number  of  teachers  In  my  State  of  Min- 
nesota, as  well  as  elsewhere  In  the  United 
States.  It  also  stems  from  a  good  deal  of 
reading  that  I  have  attempted  to  do  over 
the  years  about  the  subject  of  reading 
Instruction.  I  am  hopeful  we  will  permit 
this  kind  of  demonstration  project  to  be 
established.  Most  of  us  know  children 


learn  very  rapidly  in  the  preschool  years 
and  many  of  the  reading  habits  that  chil- 
dren establish  start  much  earlier  than 
grade  1. 

What  we  are  seeking  to  do  by  this 
amendment  is  to  start  several  demon- 
stration projects  that  will  have  con- 
tinuity for  children  from  age  4  to  age  6. 
as  they  move  from  a  preschool  reading 
experience  into  regular  elementary  edu- 
cation. In  the  past  we  have  had  no 
coordination. 

This  amendment  is  tied  to  title  VII  of 
the  bill,  the  reading  improvement  pro- 
gram, and  if  the  sunendment  is  agreed 
to  we  might  find  we  have  struck  on  some- 
thing that  might  be  very  helpful  to  the 
reading  program  generally. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
manager  of  the  bill  (Mr.  Pell),  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  who 
has  been  an  active  proponent  of  this 
proposal,  as  well  as  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eacleton)  .  Senators  Beall 
and  Eagleton  have  worked  hard  to  pro- 
vide for  legislative  authorization  for 
reading  improvement  demonstration 
programs  in  elementary  schools  across 
the  Nation.  I  have  given  my  full  support 
to  this  program  and  Intend  to  be  a 
spokesman  in  the  Senate  for  its  adoption. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  lis- 
tened to  the  explanation  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  am  familiar  with  it  from  before. 
The  amendment  does  have  mfitit.  It 
means  that  over  the  next  few  year»,every 
citizen  will  spend  the  equivalenir'of  10 
cents,  and  It  is  for  a  good  causi?.  I  think 
most  Americans  would  be  willing  to 
spend  a  dime  for  that  purpose  in  the 
next  few  years. 

For  that  reason  I  recommend  that  the 
amendment  be  accepted. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOMDOCK.  Mr.  President,  being 
one  of  the  principal  sponsors  of  the  right 
to  read  measure  we  have  in  this  legisla- 
tion I  welcome  any  new  initiative  we  can 
get  in  order  to  get  people  to  read. 

I  think  all  of  us  here  know  how  poor 
the  reading  capacity  of  many  Americans 
Is  by  reading  letters  addressed  to  our 
offices  from  constituents.  Some  of  those 
letters  are  terrible.  If  we  can  start  a  new 
system  to  learn  to  read  early,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
Is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  call  up  an  amendment 
sponsored  by  my  colleague  (Mr.  Allen) 
and  myself.  No.  1178. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  amendment  No.  1178. 

Amendment  No.  1178  Is  as  follows: 

On  paga  188.  line  ai,  after  tbe  word  "work- 
era".  Insert  tbe  words  "and  of  migratory 
fishermen". 

On  page  139,  Une  3,  after  the  word  "^rprk- 
ers".  Insert  the  words  "and  of  migratory 
flshennm**. 
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On  page  148,  between  lines  6  and  7,  insert 
tbefoUowlng: 

"(ti)  Section  141(c)(1)  of  such  UUe  I  U 
amended  by  adding  after  the  words  'migra- 
tory agricultural  workers'  each  time  It  ap- 
pears in  such  section  the  following:  'and  mi- 
gratory fishermen'. 

"(Ill)  Section  141(c)(2)  of  such  title  I  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  'work- 
ers' the  followliig:  'and  migratory  flahermen'. 

"(Iv)  Section  141(c)(3)  of  such  title  I  U 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  'worker' 
the  following:  'or  of  a  migratory  fisherman'." 

On  page  148,  line  7,  strike  out  "(ii)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(t)  ". 

On  page  148.  line  10,  strike  out  "(111)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(vl)". 

On  page  148,  line  20,  strike  out  "(Iv)"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "<vU)".  -,.^ 

On  page  148,  line  23,  strike  out  "(v)"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(viii)". 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  a  simple  one.  It  simply 
provides  that  children  of  migratory  fish- 
ermen may  be  taken  care  of  In  the  same 
way  as  children  of  migratory  agricul- 
tural workers.  This  means  a  great  deal  to 
my  area,  and  I  am  sure  to  many  other 
areas  of  the  country  where  there  is  a 
sizable  fishing  industry. 

I  have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
the  distinguished  chairman,  and  I  be- 
lieve he  is  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. I  hope  so,  anyhow. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  correct.  We  have 
discussed  it  and  I  see  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  migratory  aquacultural  work- 
ers should  not  be  given  the  same  treat- 
ment as  migratory  agricultural  workers. 
The  need  for  this  amendment  arose  from 
the  fact  that  the  Office  of  Education  defi- 
nition of  "migratory  agricultural  work- 
ers" did  not  include  migratory  aquacul- 
tural workers. 

Therefore,  I  support  the  proposal  of 
my  colleague  that  migratory  agricul- 
tural and  migratory  aquacultural  work- 
ers be  considered  alike. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  indulge  me 
for  a  few  questions? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  First  of  all,  who  are 
migratory  fishermen?  I  thought  all  fish- 
ermen were  migratory.  I  am  when  I  am 
fishing. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  the  Senator  and 
I  would  be  migratory  fishermen  because 
we  move  from  one  place  to  another  hop- 
ing to  make  a  catch,  but  there  are  many 
fishermen  in  the  country  who  move  from 
place  to  place  just  as  agricultural  work- 
ers move  from  place  to  place.  This 
amendment  is  to  put  them  in  the  same 
place  as  migratory  agricultural  work- 
ers— nothing  more  and  nothing  less. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  There  is,  then,  a  def- 
inition within  the  Department  of  Labor 
of  what  constitutes  a  migratory  fisher- 
man? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  cannot  answer  that. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Because,  with  all  due 
respect,  I  do  not  think  all  fishermen 
would  be  classified  as  migratory  fisher- 
men, even  though  we  might  travel  up 
and  down  the  stream  or  go  across  the 
lake. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No.  It  is  not  intended 
to  apply  to  them  at  all.  It  Is  for  the  peo- 
ple who  make  a  living  by  fishing.  That  is 
their  work. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Let  us  take  the 
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salmon  fishermen  in  Alaska  or  the  tuna 
fishermen  off  Block  Island,  R.I.  Are  they 
clEissified  as  migratory  fishermen? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  would  not  think 
they  would  be  migratory  fishermen  un- 
less fishing  was  their  means  of  livelihood, 
and,  second,  if  they  did  not  confine 
themselves  to  one  particular  area;  but 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  fisher- 
men move  just  as  agricultural  workers 
do,  from  Florida  northward  as  the  sea- 
sons change,  and  I  think  the  same  thing 
would  apply  to  fishermen. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  a  pretty  good  idea. 
My  only  question  is.  Who  is  to  be  classi- 
fied as  a  migratory  fisherman,  because 
I  have  never  heard  the  term  fisherman 
so  classified?  Does  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama have  any  specific  examples  to  give 
me  so  we  can  clear  up  the  record  on 
that  point? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  sorry.  I  cannot 
give  the  Senator  any  specific  examples, 
but  I  do  know  there  are  fishermen  who 
make  a  living  fishing  and  who  move  from 
one  area  to  another  as  the  seasons 
change. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  And  as  they  try  to 
catch  different  species  of  fish? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor realizes  that  fish  have  a  way  of  going 
with  certain  waters  according  to  the 
warmth  or  the  coldness  of  those  waters 
and  with  certain  tides.  One  might  be 
fishing,  for  instance,  on  the  western  coast 
of  Florida  one  day  or  one  week,  and  per- 
haps the  next  week  those  fish  would 
move  aroimd  to  the  east  coast  of  Florida. 
Fishermen  follow  those  fish  and  make 
their  living  out  of  that  work. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  But  we  are  talking 
about  marketable  fish ;  the  Senator  is  not 
talking  about  people  who  follow  fill  fish 
around  from  place  to  place  just  for  the 
sport,  or  who  follow  dolphin  around  Just 
for  the  sport  of  catching  them? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No:  this  amendment 
is  only  for  people  who  make  their  living 
by  fishing. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama.  With  that  record.  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  Eimendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  willing  to  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  personally  am  confused  a 
little  by  this.  It  seems  to  me  we  would 
definitely  want  to  take  care  of  the  fisher- 
men if  they  are  in  the  same  situation  as 
migratory  labor,  but  it  was  my  Impres- 
sion that  when  fishermen  go  to  sea  on 
their  boats  their  families  do  not  migrate; 
that  the  fishermen  move  back  and  come 
back  to  their  home  ports.  Are  we  to  un- 
derstand that  there  are  sizable  numbers 
of  fishermen's  families  that  move  around 
from  season  to  season  as  the  migratory 
workers  do? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  right,  as  the 
seasons  change.  Perhaps  the  waters  of 
the  gulf  get  warmer,  the  fish  move  to 
cooler  waters,  and  the  fishermen  and 
their  families  go  where  the  fish  are.  I 
am  not  talking  about  one  who  has  a  boat 
and  goes  out  into  the  gulf  off  the  coast 
of  Louisiana,  for  Instance,  but  I  am  talk- 


ing about  those  who  follow  the  runs  of 
fish  from  one  area  to  another. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  was  not  sure  that  fisher- 
men moved  their  families  from  place  to 
place.  It  was  my  impression  that  while 
the  fishermen  might  be  gone  a  long  time, 
their  famihes  remained  at  the  same 
place.  Of  course,  there  may  be  exceptions 
to  that.  I  would  be  surprised  to  find  there 
are  any  number  of  such  situations. 

Does  the  Senator  have  any  figures  or 
statistics  showing  how  many  such  fam- 
ilies there  may  be? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No,  but  surely  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  recognize 
the  fact  that  there  are  many  boats  right 
off  the  coast  of  his  State  on  wWCh  the 
famihes  of  fishermen  live  and  that  they 
do  move  from  area  to  area. 

I  have  in  my  hand  now  some  facts  that 
have  been  handed  to  me.  This  is  a  result 
of  resestrch  by  the  staff,  and  it  states 
that  this  amendment  is  good  and  that 
it  is  necessitated  because  of  an  action  by 
the  OfQce  of  Education  denying  the  Mo- 
bile County,  Ala.,  schools — so  this 
happened  in  my  own  State — title  I  fimds 
on  behalf  of  the  children  of  migratory 
fishermen.  For  the  school  year  1970-71, 
345  such  children  were  counted  for  title 
I  purposes.  This  number  rose  to  368  in 
1971-72,  and  declined  to  336  in  1972-73. 

Then,  for  the  1973-74  school  year,  the 
Office  of  Education  decided  that  mi- 
gratory fishermen  did  not  come  under 
the  definition  of  "migratory  agricultural 
workers,"  as  specified  in  title  I  legisla- 
tion. No  pajnnents  were  made  to  Mobile 
County  for  that  year. 

The  amendment  would  clarify  the  sit- 
uation. If  they  are  migratory,  just  as  the 
agricultural  workers  are  migratory — and 
certainly  the  Department  has  its  own 
definition  of  what  constitutes  migratory 
conditions — and  if  the  agricultural  work- 
ers are  entitled  to  have  their  children 
coimted,  I  say  the  migratory  fishermen 
ought  to  have  their  children  counted, 
too,  so  that  Mobile  County  can  receive 
its  payments  on  behalf  of  the  children  of 
the  migratory  fishermen. 

Mr.  LONG.  My  thought  was  that  if 
this  was  a  proUem.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
vote  for  the  amendment.  As  the  Senator 
has  convinced  me  that  it  Is  a  problem,  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  vote  for  tbe  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
oa  agreeing  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Amendment  No.  1178  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  AU.EN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers  on 
both  sides  yield  me  10  minutes  each  aa 
thebiU. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  20  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  pending 
bill  is  S.  1539.  Also  on  the  calendar  is 
HJl.  69.  which  legislates  in  the  same  gen- 
eral area  and  Is  a  superior  bill  in  at  least 
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three  arefis  to  the  Senate  bill  now  under 
consideration. 

I  refer,  in  the  first  place,  to  ttie  Im- 
pacted aid  provision,  which  is  superior  to 
the  committee  version  of  the  bin  and  Is 
superior  to  the  Beall  amendment,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate  just  this 
afternoon. 

H.R.  69  is  a  superior  bUl  as  regards  the 
title  I  funding,  because  the  Senate  bill 
would  provide  title  I  funds  to  the  State, 
based  in  large  part  upon  wiiat  the  States 
were  doing  for  the  needy  or  disadvan- 
taged children  in  the  general  areas  of 
support,  not  merely  in  education;  where- 
as the  House  bin  provides  the  same 
amount  of  money,  some  $1.8  billion, 
among  the  States,  based  on  the  number 
of  needy  In  goieral  In  the  various  States. 
The  Senate  bill  would  provide  more 
money  to  the  wealthier  States,  whereas 
the  House  bill  would  make  more  adequate 
provision  for  the  needy  children  wher- 
ever they  might  be. 

The  third  area  in  which  the  House  has 
a  bill  that  is  superior  to  the  Senate  bUl 
is  in  the  area  of  regtUating  or  abridging 
or  limiting  the  forced  mass  busing  of 
schoolchildren. 

Later — In  the  early  part  of  next  week, 
as  a  matter  of  fact — ^the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  GRnroi) 
plans  to  submit  two  developments  that 
might  take  place  in  the  legislative  proc- 
ess prior  to  that  time,  smd  to  offer  the 
House  bill  as  a  substitute  to  whatever 
the  Senate  has  finally  agreed  to  at  the 
time  he  offers  the  House  bill.  If  we  knew 
that  the  provisions  in  the  House  bill 
could  be  substituted  for  the  Senate  bill, 
ther«  woxild  be  no  need  of  further  de- 
bate. But  we  do  not  know  that,  so  we 
are  going  to  have  to  debate  the  various 
areas  as  we  come  to  them. 

Tomorrow,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McCtELLAif)  will 
bring  up,  by  xmanlmous  consent,  the  title 
I  amendment,  which,  by  and  large,  was 
a  substitute  for  the  Senate  provision  in 
title  n,  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill. 
As  soon  as  the  Senate  has  finally  acted 
on  the  provision  relating  to  Impacted 
areas,  a  move  will  be  made  to  substitute 
the  House  provisions  there. 

Later,  starting  on  Wednesday,  we  shall 
have  debate  on  the  Gumey  amendment, 
with  the  substitute  for  the  Senate  pro- 
visions, the  antibuslng  provisions,  of  the 
House  bill.  But  at  this  time  I  shall  ad- 
dress my  remarks  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Oumey  amendment  and  to  discuss  the 
general  question  of  whether  Congress 
has  the  power  to  curb  massive,  forced 
busing  and  cross-busing,  since  we  are 
dealing  with  the  denial  of  eq^lal  protec- 
tion clause  of  the  14th  amendment,  and 
In  particular  are  dealing  with  busing.  Our 
power  to  deal  with  busing  1b  unmistaka- 
bly clear. 

So  at  this  time  I  am  going  to  address 
my  remarks  to  whether  Ccmgress  has  the 
power  to  legislate  in  this  field.  I  believe 
tt  is  abundantly  clear  that  Congress  does 
have  this  power.  Not  only  does  it  have 
this  power;  it  has  the  duty  under  the 
Constitution  to  act  in  this  area. 

So  I  support  the  amendment  to  S.  1359 
to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  GuHireT)  on  WednMday,  wltii  the 
final  vote  on  that  amendment  to  take 


place  on  Wednesday  at  5  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  That  amendment  incorpo- 
rates the  amendment  of  the  Equal  Op- 
portimlty  Act  of  1974  as  set  out  in  title  2 
of  H.R.  69,  which  passed  the  House  on 
March  17,  1974.  If  we  were  considering 
only  the  House  bill,  H.R.  69,  which  I  want 
to  substitute  for  the  Senate  bill,  we  would 
have  no  occasion  for  the  debate  which 
is  going  to  take  place  this  week  with  re- 
spect to  the  education  bill. 

The  Senate  version  of  this  bill, 
will  be  voted  on  Wednesday  afternoon 
at  5  o'clock.  No  vote  can  be  had  on  that 
question  prior  to  that  time,  so  every 
Senator  will  have  an  opportimlty  to  dis- 
cuss the  amendment  If  he  sees  fit  to  do 
so. 

This  is  an  amendment  which  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  which  passed  the  House  in  1972, 
only  to  be  killed  in  the  Senate  by  a 
liberal-led  filibuster  in  the  waning  days 
of  the  92d  Congress.  Senators  talk  about 
filibustering.  But  they  do  not  like  to 
use  the  word  "filibuster"  until  It  serves 
their  ends  to  have  a  filibuster.  Then  we 
have  a  filibuster.  Such  a  filibuster  took 
place  with  respect  to  the  House  bill 
having  to  do  with  the  reg\ilation  of 
forced  busing  and  the  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts  to  use  it  as  a  remedy.  That 
bill  was  filibustered  to  death  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Three  cloture  votes  were  taken  on 
the  bill.  While  a  majority  favored  the 
bill,  a  determined  minority  was  able  to 
defeat  It. 

I  do  not  object  to  the  use  of  the  fill- 
buster.  I  have  used  it  myself  from  time 
to  time.  Sometimes  it  does  rather  go 
against  the  grain  a  little  bit  for  those 
who  are  deprived  of  tiie  use  of  the  fill- 
buster  to  have  it  iised  against  them- 
selves, when  its  users  can  do  so  to  great 
advantage. 

On  January  18.  1973,  I  Introduced 
these  provisions  as  a  separate  bill  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  that  many  Senators 
who  exposed  the  Equal  Education  Op- 
portimities  Act  in  1972  are  under  an 
honest  mlsapprehenslm  as  to  its  pur- 
pose, intent,  scope  and  effect.  This  is  a 
most  charitable  explanatlcm  of  some  of 
the  opposition. 

In  any  event,  I  believe  that  honest  mis- 
apprehensions persist  and  that  chief 
among  them  Is  the  belief  that  Congress 
is  without  the  power  to  prescribe  limita- 
tions on  the  formulation  of  discretionary 
remedies  in  school  desegregation  cases. 
Since  this  issue  would  seem  to  be  con- 
tndllng,  I  believe  It  will  be  useful  to  ex- 
plore this  question  separately  before  ad- 
dressing other  reasons  advanced  in  op- 
position to  the  Senate  provisions  with 
respect  to  busing.  Obviously,  if  Congress 
has  no  power  to  Impose  limitations  on 
discretionary  remedies  Imposed  by  Fed- 
eral judges  in  the  formulation  of  de- 
segregaticHi  decrees.  It  would  be  a  mere 
exercise  in  futility  to  attempt  to  do  so. 
Mr.  Presidoit,  let  us  put  the  problem 
in  current  perspective.  This  amendment, 
which  is  the  provision  of  the  House  bill 
with  respect  to  limiting  or  remedying 
forced  busing,  among  other  things  pro- 
vides Federal  courts  with  guidelines  for 
the  formulation  of  desegregatlcm  decrees 
when  such  decrees  require  busing  of 
students. 


Mr.  President,  desegregation  of  schools 
is  here  to  stay,  and  we  have  no  complaint 
as  to  the  law  of  the  land  in  this  respect. 
We  have  read  in  the  papers  in  recent 
days  of  the  20th  anniversary  of  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education. 

Certainly  that  was  a  landmark  deci- 
sion, and  it  was  a  decision  with  which 
the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
agrees — that  the  States  should  not  and 
shall  not  have  authority  to  make  assign- 
ments of  pupils  to  public  schools  because 
of  race  or  color.  If  that  were  still  the  law 
today,  there  would  be  no  complaint  about 
this  whole  problem. 

But  the  Supreme  Court  has  changed 
its  ruling  by  180  degrees,  and  is  now  hold- 
ing that  the  States  or  the  public  entities 
must  Eissign  by  race  in  order  to  overcome 
racial  Imbalance.  There  is  no  quarrel 
anywhere  in  the  country  that  I  know 
of — certainly  not  in  the  South — against 
Brown  agsdnst  Board  of  Education.  It  is 
the  departures  from  that  rule  that  we 
object  to.  These  giiidelines  are  both 
timely  and  of  urgent  Importance,  not 
only  to  Individual  victims  of  forced  bus- 
ing schemes,  but  also  to  Congress  and  to 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  seldom  in  our  history 
have  we  faced  a  situation  where  over- 
whelming numbers  of  citizens  were 
simultaneously  critical  of  the  perform- 
ance of  the  executive.  Legislative  and 
Judicial  branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. We  face  that  situation  today.  The 
reascms  for  popular  disillusionment  with 
the  separate  branches  are  different,  but 
the  complaint  of  imresponsiveness  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  will  and 
wishes  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  Is 
applicable  to  eswih.  On  reflection,  I  think 
the  complaint  is  justified. 

For  one  thing,  the  Federal  judiciary 
Is  not  responsible  to  the  people  and  was 
not  Intended  to  be;  and  it  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  be  responsive  to  the  will 
of  the  people. 

While  the  Chief  Executive  is  respon- 
sible to  the  people,  the  executive  branch 
of  Federal  Government  is  not  neces- 
sarily responsive  to  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  fact,  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
is  well  nigh  uncontrollable  and  far  too 
often  it  is  responsive  neither  to  the  peo- 
ple nor  to  their  elected  representatives. 

Finally,  there  is  increasing  evidence 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  performance  of 
Congress.  The  charge  against  Congress 
is  not  only  that  it  Is  unresponsive,  but 
also  that  it  thwarts  the  will  of  the  major- 
ity by  many  affirmative  enactments  and 
by  denying  the  people  recourse  to  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  protect  what 
they  conceive  to  be  cherished  liberties. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  my  purpose  or 
desire  to  make  a  case  against  Congress 
or  to  be  imduly  critical  of  Congress.  How- 
ever, I  sincerely  believe  that  the  refusal 
of  Congress  to  halt  excessive  forced  bus- 
ing in  the  face  of  overwhelming  senti- 
ment against  It  Is  a  tremendously  im- 
portant factor  in  the  erosion  of  confi- 
dence in  Congress.  This  amendment — 
that  is,  the  Gumey  amendment — If  en- 
acted, will  serve  as  a  concrete  manifesta- 
tion that  a  substantial  number  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  are  concerned 
about  and  are  responsive  to  Just  grlev- 
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ances  stemming  from  a  misuse  of  the 
coercive  power  of  Federal  Government  in 
the  axea  of  forced  busing. 

Mr.  President,  the  hostility  of  the 
people  to  the  idea  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  the  power  to  yank  up  chil- 
dren and  transport  them  to  distant 
schools  in  conformity  with  half-baked 
sociological  theories  is  illustrated  by  poll 
results.  I  shall  offer  some  of  the  fairly 
recent  poll  results  as  exhibits.  For  the 
moment,  let  me  read  some  of  the  cap- 
tions. From  an  April  1970,  Gallup  pcjl, 
"Public  Oi4X>ses  Busing  by  a  Margin  of 
8  to  1";  from  the  publication  Nation's 
Schools,  June  1970,  issue,  "Forced  Busing 
Vetoed  by  90%  of  Schoolmen";  from  a 
March  1972  Florida  poU.  "74%  Back 
Antibuslng  Amendment";  from  a  Sep- 
tember 1973,  Gallup  poll: 

Only  one  person  in  30 — (5%) — selects  bus- 
ing from  a  list  of  plans  that  liave  been  sug- 
gested as  ways  to  achieve  integration  In  pub- 
lic scbools. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  imagine  the  re- 
sults were  the  pollsters  to  ask,  "Do  you 
favor  massive  busing  and  cross-busing 
schanes  as  imposed  in  Charlotte,  N.C.?" 
or,  "Do  you  favor  closing  neighborhood 
schools  and  consequent  busing  of  your 
children  to  distant  schools?"  There  can 
be  no  doubt  where  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  lies  cm  these  questions.  Yet  Con- 
gress has  taken  no  affirmative  action — 
at  any  rate  no  action  approved  by  the 
Supreme  Court — ^to  respond  to  the  will  of 
the  people  on  this  issue.  The  practice 
goes  on  in  the  South  and  is  spreading 
throughout  the  Nation.  Congress  can- 
not reasonably  continue  to  neglect  the 
will  of  the  people  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  as  previously  Indicated, 
the  first  question  to  be  decided  is  whether 
Congress  has  the  power  to  curb  massive 
forced  busing  and  cross-busing.  Since 
we  are  deeding  with  an  alleged  denial  of 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  under  the 
14th  amendment,  the  power  of  Congress 
to  deal  with  remedies  is  unmistakably 
clear.  Section  5  of  the  amendment  pro- 
vides: 

Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  enforce. 
by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provisions  of 
this  article. 

Innimierable  Civil  Rights  Acts  have 
been  enacted  in  the  exercise  by  Congress 
of  this  power.  But,  the  argument  is  ad- 
vanced that  Congress  can  enact  laws  only 
to  broaden  rights  protected  by  the  14th 
amendment  and  not  laws  which  delineate 
the  rights  so  protected.  The  poverty  of 
this  argument  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  many  Uberals  in  Congress  who  ad- 
vance the  argument  have  insisted  on 
doing  what  they  say  Congress  has  no 
power  to  do.  They  have  consistently  sup- 
ported enactments  beginning  with  the 
Civil  Rights  Bill  of  1964  and  continuing 
year  after  year  in  various  education  bills 
which  specifically  deny  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney General  the  power  and  the  U5.  Dis- 
trict Courts  the  jurisdiction  to  Interfere 
with  the  extensive  system  of  segregated 
schools  located  in  areas  outside  of  the 
South. 

Obviously,  if  Congress  can  exclude  cer- 
tain types  of  segregatlMi  from  protection 
of  the  14th  amendment,  it  can  properly 
limit  the  use  of  the  coercive  power  of 
Federal  Government  in  the  vindication 


of  rights  which  Congress  may  determine 
to  be  protected  under  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause — and  for  that  matter  the 
rights  which  the  Supreme  Court  may  de- 
termine to  be  protected  by  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clurb  ) .  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  an  additional  5 
minutes  to  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  that  would  be  fine.  So 
take  2V2  minutes  out  of  my  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized  for  2*/2 
additional  minutes  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Chair.  Speak- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Dominick)  I  yield  myself  an 
additional  2V2  minutes.  [Laughter.] 

Traditionally  Congress  has  deter- 
mined rights  and  remedies  imder  all  of 
the  so-called  civil  rights  amendments. 
Witness  the  innumerable  remedies  pre- 
scribed by  Congress  in  the  many  Civil 
Rights  Acts  enacted  since  adoption  of 
the  14th  amendment.  However,  in  the 
school  cases,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
took  the  initiative  in  determining  a  right 
to  be  protected  when  it  reversed  a  long- 
standing precedent  in  school  cases  and 
the  Court  prescribed  its  own  remedies — 
and  there  is  the  rub.  The  Court  invoked 
its  equity  power  and  vested  Jurisdiction 
of  school  desegregation  cases  in  inferior 
courts  and  authorized  U.S.  District 
Court  judges  to  fashion  equitable 
remedies. 

Mr.  President,  the  equity  power  of  a 
court  Is  a  power  of  discretion  in  judges. 
In  earlier  days,  it  was  recognized  as  a 
discretionary  power  to  decide  questions 
concerning  the  meaning  of  the  Consti- 
tution in  law,  and  also  its  meaning  in 
equity.  In  this  cormectlon,  the  eminent 
New  York  jurist,  Robert  Yates,  a  prom- 
inent antifederalist,  warned  of  the 
danger  of  vesting  in  an  independent  Fed- 
eral judiciary  the  power  to  construe  the 
Constitution  by  what  judges  in  their  dis- 
cretion might  from  time  to  time  con- 
sider the  spirit  or  grand  design  of  the 
Constitution  rather  than  the  letter  of  the 
instrument.  Yates  wrote: 

"From  this  method  of  Interpreting  laws 
(says  Blackstone)  by  the  reason  of  them, 
arises  what  we  call  equity;"  which  is  thus 
defined  by  Grotlus,  "the  correction  of  that, 
wherein  the  law,  by  reason  of  Its  universal- 
ity. Is  deficient;  for  since  in  laws  aU  cases 
cannot  be  foreseen,  or  expressed,  it  Is  neces- 
sary, that  when  the  decrees  of  the  law  can- 
not be  applied  to  particular  cases,  there 
should  be  a  power  vested  of  defining  those 
circumstances  which  had  they  been  foreseen 
the  legislator  would  have  expressed:  and 
these  are  the  cases,  which  according  to 
Grotlus,  lex  con  exacte  definlt.  fed  arbitrio 
bonl  viri  permittet. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  inherited  some 
of  the  problems  foreseen  by  Robert 
Yates.  For  example,  the  Brown  I  decision 
is  the  result  of  an  equitable  construc- 
tion of  the  Constitution  which  reversed 
a  prior  equitable  construction  of  the  14th 
amendment,  as  it  applies  to  public 
schools.  Obviously.  Congress  could  not 
have  foreseen  this  reversal  at  a  prior  Su- 
preme Court  decision  and,  therefore,  no 


statutory  remedies  were  available  to  th-^ 
Court.  Consequently,  the  Court  invoked 
its  equity  power  to  prescribe  remedies. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  since  complained 
of  the  absence  of  guidance  from  Con- 
gress in  formulating  remedies,  but  Con- 
gress has  not  acted  and  we  are  continu- 
ing to  suffer  the  consequences  of  th-j 
abuse  of  near  limitless  discretion  of  Fed- 
er-^y  judges. 

Heretofore  Congress  has  limited  the 
exercise  of  discretionary  power  in  Fed- 
eral judges  in  the  use  of  injunctions  in 
cases  involving  constitutionally  pro- 
tected rights,  and  it  can  certainly  limit 
the  use  of  a  mandatory  Injunction  to" 
coerce  the  people  into  accepting  mas- 
sive uprooting  of  schoolchildren  and 
forcibly  ti-ansporting  them  from  school  to 
school  in  the  discretion  of  Federal  judges. 
The  question  of  whether  or  not  Con- 
gress may  "dilute"  constitutional  safe- 
guards Is  not  at  issue.  It  must  be  admit- 
ted, in  reason,  that  every  statutory  vindi- 
cation of  a  constitutionally  protected 
right  is  an  expression  of  what  is  consid- 
ered appropriate  by  Congress  to  achieve 
the  desired  end.  Such  an  expression  by 
Congress  necessarily  excludes  inappro- 
priate or  imnecessary  measures  to  ac- 
complish this  end.  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  in  the  busing  issue,  we  are  address- 
ing the  question  of  remedies  and  the 
scope  and  character  of  the  relief  to  be 
offered.  The  basic  question  Is.  will  Con- 
gress perform  its  duty  to  provide  statu- 
tory remedies  in  school  cases,  or  will  it 
continue  to  permit  Federal  court  judges 
to  formulate  remedies  consistent  with  the 
sociological  hangup  of  individual  judges? 

I  hope  no  one  will  take  lightly  this 
matter  of  abuses  of  the  equity  power  of 
discretion  In  judges  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. Let  me  read  portions  of  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  school  board  of 
Chesterfield  County,  Va..  which  was  un- 
der a  mandatory  Injunction  of  a  U.S. 
district  court  judge.  This  is  the  case  in 
which,  in  the  exercise  of  equity  power, 
the  judge  ordered  the  consolidation  of 
school  systems  of  three  separate  politi- 
cal subdivisions  of  the  State  of  Virginia 
In  order  to  meet  an  arbitrary  racial  quota 
in  each  of  the  school  systems. 

Whereas,  if  the  members  of  this  Board  re- 
mained free  to  vote  in  accord  with  their 
independent  and  cc^lectlve  Judgment  and 
wUl,  they  would  unanimously  refuse  to  re- 
quest the  State  Board  of  Education  to  create 
a  single  division  to  be  composed  of  the 
Counties  of  Chesterfield  and  Henrico  and  the 
City  of  Richmond;  and 

Whereas,  our  attorney  aforesaid  has  ad- 
vised us  that  the  Order  of  January  10,  1972, 
mandatorily  directs  that  we  cast  our  vote  in 
favor  of  a  "revest"  that  the  State  Board  of 
Edvicatlon  create  a  single  division  composed 
of  the  Counties  of  Chesterfield  and  Henrico 
and  the  City  of  Richmond  on  or  before  30 
days  from  January  10.  1972.  under  pain  of 
punishment  for  contempt  by  fijie  or  Im- 
prisonment should  we  fall  to  do  so. 

Now,  therefore,  acting  under  the  duress, 
coercion,  and  comptilslon  of  the  penalties 
consequent  upon  doing  otherwise,  and  act- 
li^  contrary  to  our  individual  and  coUecttve 
judgment  and  wills,  and  under  the  compul- 
sion of  the  Order  aforesaid,  we  do  adopt  and 
vote  for  the  following : 

Mr.  President,  if  we  multiply  this  ex- 
ample of  coercion  by  the  number  of 
school  boards  In  the  16  Southern  and 
border  states,  we  grasp  the  magnitude  of 
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the  judicial  iynxvay  which  pervades 
nearly  a  third  of  the  States  of  our  Na- 
tion. It  Is  of  little  comfort  to  know  that 
this  particular  case  was  reversed  by  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth 
Circuit  and  that  the  reversal  was  allowed 
to  stand  by  the  narrow  thread  of  an 
equally  divided  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

That  was  the  Richmond -Chesterfleld- 
Henrico  case. 

The  fact  remains  that  it  is  within  the 
discretionary  power  of  U.S.  district  court 
judges  to  enter  such  decrees,  and  it  is 
within  the  discretionary  power  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  uphold  such  de- 
crees— unless  Congress  decides  other- 
wise. 

That  Is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  with 
this  amendment  that  will  be  voted  on 
Wednesday. 

In  the  case  just  mentioned,  about  106,- 
000  students  were  Involved.  The  judge, 
In  the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  decided 
to  create  what  would  have  been  one  of 
the  largest  school  districts  in  the  United 
States  covering  an  area  of  752  square 
miles.  The  children  in  this  mammoth 
district  who  were  to  be  denied  the  right 
to  attend  the  school  closest  to  their  re- 
spective places  of  residence  were  to  be 
chosen — would  you  believe  it — by  lot.  I 
repeat,  they  were  chosen  by  lot.  The 
principal  witness  in  the  case  was  a  so- 
ciologist who  advanced  a  theory  of  "vi- 
able racial  mix."  The  U.S.  district  cotirt 
judge  bought  the  theory  hook,  line,  and 
sinker.  His  opinion  bristled  with  statis- 
tics and  racial  ratios.  In  toto,  the  record 
of  the  case  is  a  hideous  but  "viable"  ex- 
ample of  judicial  abuse  of  a  discretionary 
power  which  should  and  must  be  cur- 
tailed by  Congress.  I  have  reference  to 
the  U.S.  district  court,  not  the  appellate 
court  in  this  particular  case. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  true  that  up  until 
now  the  parents  and  schoolchildren  In 
the  South  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the 
hardships  and  disrupted  education  and 
lives  of  children  affected  by  compassion- 
less  U.S.  district  court  judges. 

I  might  say  that  this  ts  not  a  racial 
view  because  both  races  in  the  South,  In 
the  Judgment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, disapprove  heartily  of  the  busing 
ordered  by  the  Federal  courts,  becaiise 
It  is  the  black  children  who  are,  by  and 
large,  transported  on  the  buses  for  10, 20, 
and  30  miles,  and  the  hardship  Is  placed 
upon  them.  It  is  their  schools  which  are 
closed  with  the  constant  requirement  of 
busing  on  their  part. 

But  now,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  In  the 
exercise  of  its  discretion  has  reached  out 
to  Denver.  Colo.,  and,  as  one  Supreme 
Court  Justice  put  It: 

The  Court's  (VS.  Supreme  Court)  (pinion 
virtually  compels  the  finding  on  remand  that 
Denver  has  a  dual  school  system.  That  city 
will  then  be  under  an  affirmative  duty  to  de- 
segregate Its  entire  system  "root  and  branch". 
Again  the  critical  question  Is  what  ought 
this  constitutional  duty  entaU. 

The  question  presented  Is  one  which 
Congress  must  attempt  to  answer,  at 
least  to  the  point  of  establishing  guide- 
lines. It  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to 
determine  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
remedy.  Otherwise,  the  remedy  will  be 
left  to  the  imllmited  discretion  of  judges 
who  have  shown  no  reluctance  to  order 
massive  busing  and  cross-busing  such  as 


was  Inflicted  upon  the  citizens  of  Char- 
lotte, N.C.  Unfortimately,  the  Charlotte 
remedy,  approved  by  the  UJ3.  Supreme 
Court,  became  the  model  for  all  U5.  dis- 
trict court  Judges,  and  has  become 
known  as  the  "root  and  branch"  treat- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  each  Senator  hsis  before 
him  the  separate  provisions  of  the 
amendment.  I  will  not  elaborate  on  them 
at  this  time.  I  will  point  out  that  among 
the  limitations  on  busing  contained  In 
the  bill,  not  one  conflicts  with  any  ruling 
of  the  UJ3.  Supreme  Court  nor  do  they 
singly  or  collectively  deny  any  person  a 
constitutionally  protected  right.  It  would 
impose  reasonable  and  humane  limita- 
tions on  the  discretionary  powers  of  U.S. 
district  courts  in  formulating  desegrega- 
tion decrees  when  such  decrees  involve 
busing  of  children. 

I  do  hope  that  all  Senators  will  agree 
that  all  persons  in  the  United  States  are 
entitled  to  freedom  from  coercion  im- 
posed In  the  exercise  of  limitless  discre- 
tionary powers  by  any  branch,  agency,  or 
oflBcer  of  the  U.S.  Government,  and  that 
it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  terminate 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date  by  means 
consistent  with  the  Constitution  the  in- 
volvement of  U5.  courts  in  decisions  af- 
fecting the  operation,  management,  and 
control  of  public  schools. 

One  final  word — there  are  no  dual 
school  systems  in  the  South — Federal 
judges  continue  their  involvement  under 
the  pretext  of  eliminating  "vestiges"  of 
dual  school  systems.  Translated  that 
means  that  there  are  schools  which  do 
not  have  a  racial  ratio  of  pupils  as  re- 
flected in  the  population  as  a  whole.  Of 
course,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  said 
that  no  Individual  has  a  constitutionally 
protected  right  to  attend  a  school  having 
a  racial  balance.  But,  then,  it  said  that 
in  the  South  any  deviation  from  racial 
balance  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  the 
vestiges  of  a  dual  school  system.  Accord- 
ingly, such  school  systems  are  compelled 
to  achieve,  as  nearly  as  possible,  by  one 
means  or  another,  a  racial  balance  in  the 
schools — to  which  no  one  is  entitled  as  a 
constitutional  right.  But,  of  course,  this 
is  only  a  part  of  a  shameful  heritage  from 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  of  nonthlnk, 
double  talk,  and  judicial  exposition  which 
relies  on  cnrptlc  key  words  and  phrases 
to  confound  and  confuse  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  this  in  con- 
clusion. Congress  has  the  power  to  cor- 
rect this  situation.  In  my  judgment  it  has 
a  duty  to  correct  it.  It  is  my  sincere  and 
solemn  hope  that  the  Senate  will  cooper- 
ate with  the  House  In  efforts  to  shackle 
the  unlimited  discretionary  powers  of 
Federal  Judges  to  tyrannize  the  people 
of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
my  colleagues  in  this  Chamber  this  week 
will  be  considering  extension  of  the  most 
important  Federal  education  legislation 
ever  passed  by  the  Congress.  I  know  that 
my  colleagues  share  my  deep  concern 
about  the  standard  of  education  In  this 
Nation,  and  <ibout  the  future  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  schoolchildren. 
Thus,  it  is  important  that  we  carefully 
review  the  major  title  on  this  bill,  title 
I — Special  Educational  Programs  and 
Projects  for  Educationally  Deprived 
Children. 


I  know  that  there  will  be  extensive  de- 
bate and  discussion  about  the  Senate 
committee  title  I  formula,  and  about  the 
ccKicomltant  effects  this  formula  will 
have  on  delivering  educational  services 
to  disadvantaged  children.  It  is  with  this 
in  mind  that  I  review  for  my  colleagues 
the  history  and  development  of  this 
formula  in  committee,  and  point  out  its 
salient  characteristics.  I  know  also  that 
my  colleagues  will  be  wondering  about 
the  specific  financial  effect  this  formula 
will  have  on  their  own  States,  and  no 
doubt  they  will  be  comparing  this  effect 
to  the  effect  of  action  taken  by  the  other 
body  just  a  few  weeks  ago.  At  the  outset, 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  program 
is  an  educational  program  above  all  for 
economically  and  educationally  deprived 
children.  It  is  furthermore  a  program  for 
the  entire  United  States  and  not  just  for 
a  single  State  or  a  single  region.  My 
colleagues  in  reviewing  the  effects  of  the 
committee  bill  should  keep  in  mind  that 
in  the  final  result  the  purpose  is  to  in- 
sure equality  of  educational  opportimlty 
to  all  children  and  that  title  I  is  de- 
signed to  insure  that  poor  children  are 
assisted  so  tha^  they,  too,  will  share  in 
that  opportimlty. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some 
States  under  the  committee  formula 
appear  to  receive  smaller  estimated  al- 
locations than  they  would  under  the 
House  bill.  Yet  It  Is  also  true  that  under 
the  House  bill,  some  States  receive  much 
less  than  they  would  receive  imder  the 
Senate  formula. 

THX    fVitCLOK.     WHICH     FACES    THE    COMMITTSE 
IN  DKVKLOPINO  A  WKW  TITLX  I  rORin7I.A 

The  committee  has  taken  great  care 
to  develop  a  formula  to  fairly  meet  the 
needs  of  all  of  the  States.  I  point  out  to 
my  colleagues  that  hearings  were  com- 
pleted on  this  legislation  in  October,  and 
that  the  subcommittee  met  in  executive 
session  for  10  days  In  November  and 
December.  We  worked  on  the  bill  in  full 
committee  throughout  January  and  Feb- 
ruary and  held  3  full  days  of  meetings 
in  March.  Most  of  the  sessions  and  the 
interim  period  was  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  title  I  formula,  and  to 
the  problems  of  deUverlng  funds  equi- 
tably to  children  in  need  of  services 
throughout  the  coimtry. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  know  that  it 
Is  not  an  easy  problem  which  we  were 
considering.  In  the  absence  of  a  single 
relative  Index  of  poverty  which  Is  cur- 
rent, detailed,  and  equitable,  it  is  difQcult 
to  make  judgments  which  will  affect  not 
only  the  quality  but  the  continuity  of 
programs  for  the  education  of  children. 
As  has  been  evident  in  debates  on  appro- 
priations for  this  program  throughout 
the  past  year,  every  one  of  us  is  con- 
cerned about  the  effects  of  abrupt 
changes  on  their  States  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  committee  evaluated  this 
problem  in  its  entirety.  The  formula 
which  the  committee  has  developed  is  a 
fair  formula:  It  is  one  which  will  pro- 
vide continuity  to  all  education  agencies 
so  that  they  may  not  again  be  faced  with 
the  dLsruption  of  funds;  it  is  one  which 
takes  into  account  variations  in  not  only 
standard  of  living  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, but  the  real  costs  of  educating  chil- 
dren; it  Is  one  which  assures  that  one 
area  of  the  coimtry  will  not  benefit  to 
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the  disadvantage  of  another  area;  and 
It  is  a  formula  which  assures  that  we  will 
not  be  faced  with  problems  in  the  en- 
suing years  of  relying  entirely  on  data 
which  had  been  collected  some  10  years 
previous. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  and  as  was 
evidenced  by  debate  in  this  Chamber  on 
three  appropriations  bills  in  the  last  year, 
the  availability  of  the  1970  census  data 
threw  a  veritable  monkey  wrench  into 
the  development  of  extension  legislation 
for  title  I.  As  a  result  of  population  shifts 
and  increases  in  the  standard  of  living, 
the  $2,000  low-income  factor  in  existing 
law  for  determining  eligible  children 
showed  an  absolute  decrease  of  over  2 
million  children.  Those  States  showing 
the  greatest  decrease  include  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Georgia,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Mis- 
sissippi, North  Carolina.  North  Dakota, 
South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennes- 
see, and  West  Virginia.  Each  of  these 
States  showed  a  loss  of  over  60  percent 
of  the  number  of  children  in  families 
with  incomes  under  $2,000  who  were  eligi- 
ble for  title  I.  Furthermore,  over  the  dec- 
ade. States  had  changed  their  payment 
levels  and  eUgibihty  requirements  for 
AFDC.  Thus,  while  AFDC  had  been 
adopted  as  a  factor  to  provide  ufKlat- 
ing  of  the  static  census  data  and  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  measure  of  relative 
poverty,  the  AFDC  factor,  which  repre- 
sented 10  percent  of  the  population  in 
1965,  grew  to  represent,  as  a  result  of  the 
release  of  the  new  census  data,  over  60 
percent  of  the  population  in  measuring 
eligible  title  I  children. 

It  was  therefore  necessary  to  develop 
an  equitable  title  I  formula  which  will 
remain  current  and  reflective  of  where 
children  are  actually  living,  and  which 
will  provide  a  measurement  of  poverty 
which  reflects  differences  in  costs  of  liv- 
ing and  standard  of  living.  To  accomplish 
this  the  committee  reviewed  all  pover- 
ty indicators  which  are  in  use  through- 
out the  Government.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  factors  which  have 
been  adopted  by  the  committee  in  the 
title  I  formula  demonstrate  improve- 
ment over  the  approach  in  existing  law. 
The  poverty  factors  used  combine  the 
Orshansky  Index  and  AFDC. 

TH«  FORirDI.A  FACTORS  IN  8.   1S3S 

The  Orshansky  index,  which  is  utilized 
in  drawing  up  estimated  welfare  budgets 
by  the  Social  Security  Administration,  is 
based  on  food  costs  to  a  famUy  of  a 
particular  size.  age.  sex  of  head  of  house- 
hold, and  nonfarm  or  farm  residence.  Be- 
cause of  these  adjustments,  and  particu- 
larly because  of  its  variation  in  income 
level  for  size  of  family,  the  Orshansky 
poverty  index  is  much  more  sensitive  to 
variations  in  individual  family  needs 
than  a  single  poverty  level  can  be. 

Now  the  Orshansky  index  is  not  with- 
out its  problems.  It  is  derived  based  sole- 
ly on  the  cost  of  food  for  a  family  of  given 
size.  It  assumes  that  a  family  spends  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  its  budget  on 
food  and  the  overall  income  level  is 
determined  to  be  three  times  that  flgure. 
TTie  index  is  then  applied  against  census 
figures  to  determine  number  of  children 
eligible  in  a  given  county.  I  point  out 
to  my  colleagues  that  imder  this  index 
no  further  adjustments  are  made  for 
variations  in  housing  costs,  transporta- 


tion costs,  medical  costs,  or  for  the  cost 
of  other  necessary  services.  Furthermore, 
the  only  adjustment  which  is  made  for 
area  of  residence  is  a  small  variation  for 
farm  or  nonfarm  family;  it  assumes  that 
food  costs  will  be  15  percent  less  for  a 
farm  family. 

Thus,  this  index  has  no  adjustment  for 
urban,  suburban,  or  rural  nonfarm  cost- 
of-living  variations. 

The  Orshansky  index  is  further  limited 
by  the  fact  that  it  can  only  be  applied 
against  static  census  population  figures 
and  therefore  is  not  reflective  of  changes 
which  occur  between  the  10-year  period 
of  census  counts. 

In  order  to  assure  that  a  similar  prob- 
lem will  not  result  in  the  future  because 
of  changes  in  population,  the  committee 
has  continued  to  count  children  from 
families  receiving  AFDC  payments  as  a 
second  poverty  factor  in  the  title  I  for- 
mula. Without  this  updating  factor  we 
would  be  faced  with  the  same  problem  as 
Yis&  occurred  in  the  last  year  when  there 
was  a  switch  to  new  census  flgures.  In 
the  absence  of  AFDC  data,  the  title  I  for- 
mula would  continue  to  rest  on  popula- 
tion flgures  collected  in  1969,  and  as  pop- 
ulation shifts  take  place,  areas  would  be 
continuing  to  count  children  who  were 
in  school  in  1969. 

Under  the  committee  formula  full 
AFDC  caseload  is  included  in  order  to 
assure  that  all  States  are  able  to  share 
equally  in  the  use  of  the  AFDC  alloca- 
tion factor  no  matter  how  high  or  low 
the  State  pays  its  AFDC  recipients. 
While  the  question  can  be  raised  of 
"double  counting."  I  point  out  that  no 
data  exist  on  AFDC  population  over  the 
Orshansky  income  level — $4,250  for  a 
family  of  four — and  few  States  have 
many  families  receiving  payments  at 
that  level.  Furthermore,  because  the 
census  Is  recognized  to  have  a  high  er- 
ror rate  and  substantial  undercounting 
for  poverty  populations,  inclusion  of  total 
AFDC  caseload  should  provide  additional 
assurance  that  we  are  reaching  more  of 
the  population  that  we  have  Intended  to 
reach  under  title  I. 

To  assure  for  future  years  that  the 
AFDC  counts  will  not  become  the  over- 
riding factor  in  distribution  of  funds  un- 
der the  title  I  formula,  the  committee  has 
divided  the  allocations  so  that  60  per- 
cent of  the  funds  will  be  distributed  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  Orshansky 
children  and  40  percent  will  be  distrib- 
uted according  to  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  families  receiving  AFDC  pay- 
ments. 

Finally,  to  assure  continuity  and  sta- 
bility to  districts  receiving  funds  under 
title  I,  the  committee  has  also  adopted 
the  concept  of  a  "base  year."  Under  this 
concept  no  local  education  agency  would 
receive  less  than  it  received  in  fiscal  year 
1974.  Thus  new  money  would  be  distrib- 
uted on  the  60  percent  Orshansky-40 
percent  AFDC  formula  and  all  States 
would  share  in  this  new  money. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  it  has  been 
alleged  that  AFDC  is  biased  toward  ur- 
ban areas  because  so-called  wealthier 
States  are  able  to  pay  higher  AFDC 
payments  and  add  more  people  to  their 
welfare  rolls.  I  know  also  that  it  has 
been  argued  that  it  is  more  equitable  to 
provide  a  ceiling  on  the  amount  that  a 


State  may  be  allowed  to  use  as  a  measure 
of  its  per-pupil  expenditure. 

In  response  to  these  assertions,  I  reit- 
erate the  points  I  made  in  my  opening 
remarks.  This  program  has,  for  10  years, 
been  designed  for  all  of  the  50  States. 

It  is  intended  to  provide  assistance  to 
poor  children  on  an  equitable  basis.  Until 
the  time  when  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  developed  a  poverty 
index  which  accurately  reflects  the  dif- 
ferences in  cost  of  living  and  relative 
poverty  in  each  of  the  50  States.  I  say 
that  we  must  insure  that  all  areas  are 
treated  fairly,  even  if  it  means  adding 
50  factors  to  the  formula. 

REASONS     FOR      USING      BOTH      THE      ORSHANSKY 

INDEX    AND    AFDC DIFFIDENCES    IN    COSTS    OF 

LIVING 

Some  of  my  friends  will  argue  that 
Orshansky  is  the  universally  accepted 
poverty  index  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  is  adequate  by  itself.  But  I  must 
tell  them  that  Ms.  Mollie  Orshansky,  who 
developed  this  index,  forthrightly  coun- 
seled the  Congress  against  adopting  this 
index  as  the  sole  indicator  of  poverty. 
Furthermore,  she  indicated  that  the  in- 
dex concentrates  only  on  "the  income- 
food  relationship,  although  in  urban 
families,  particularly  those  handicapped 
not  only  by  a  lack  of  money  but  by  mi- 
nority status  and  large  families,  the  cost 
of  housing  may  be  critical." 

The  facts  are,  Mr.  President,  that  costs 
do  vary  across  this  Nation.  I  point  out. 
that  according  to  a  Gallup  poll,  although 
food  costs  on  an  annual  basis  average 
$2,080  for  other  areas  of  the  coimtry.  in 
the  Elastem  States  food  costs  are  $2,548 
for  an  average  family  of  four.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  in  the  March  14.  1974,  New  York 
Times  describing  this  Gallup  poll  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarlts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Family  Pood  Bill  Put  at  $42  a  Wtcx. 

The  typical  American  family  spends  (42  a 
week  for  food.  Including  milk,  according  to 
Gallup  Poll  findings  made  public  yesterday 
in  Princeton,  N.J. 

That  flgiire  Is  a  record  high,  up  %b  from 
last  year's  flgure  and  nearly  four  times  the 
sum  recorded  in  the  first  survey  on  food 
costs  in  1942,  when  the  amount  was  $11. 

The  median  amount  being  spent  for  food  is 
highest  m  the  East  at  $49,  the  survey  found. 
The  flgure  recorded  for  each  of  the  other 
three  major  regions  was  $40. 

The  amount  spent  differs  sharply  by  in- 
come groups,  according  to  the  poll.  Among 
those  whose  yearly  household  Income  is 
$15,000  and  over,  the  flgure  Is  $52 — $10 
higher  than  the  national  finding.  The 
amount  declines  by  income  level  down  to 
$29.  the  amount  spent  by  families  whose  an- 
nual household  Income  Is  under  $5,000  a  year. 

The  survey  results  reported  yesterday  were 
based  on  interviews  with  1,444  nonfarm  peo- 
ple Interviewed  in  person  in  more  than  300 
localities  across  the  country  during  the  pe- 
riods Feb.  8  to  11  and  Feb.  15  to  18.  Farm 
famUies  were  excluded  from  the  survey  since 
many  farmers  raise  their  own  food. 

MKDIANS    BY    REGION  JV 

The  question  asked  was:  On  the  average 
about  how  much  does  your  family  spend  on 
food,  Including  mUk,  each  week? 

Following  are  the  medians  for  the  national 
nonfarm  population  by  region,  showing  the 
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change  since  1971,  tbe  last  time  results  by 
region  were  reported: 

1971  1974 

National $34  $42 

East  39  49 

Midwest    31  40 

South    33  40 

West 34  40 

Following  are  tbe  latest  results  by  family 
Income  groups: 

$15,000  and  over —  $52 

$10,000-$14.999    — -■-  46 

$5.000-«9.999    34 

Under   $5.000 29 

Oallup  surveys  during  a  quarter  century 
show  that  food  costs  have  Increased  In  tbe 
United  States  to  a  lesser  extent  than  have 
nonfood  costs.  In  1947  food  costs  represented 
about  one-half  the  total  minimum  amount 
that  the  public  said  was  needed  to  make  ends 
meet.  More  recent  surreys  have  shown.  It  was 
said,  that  food  costs  represent  a  smaller  pro- 
portion— between  one-third  and  one-fourth 
In  the  latest  survey  on  the  subject. 

The  public's  current  estimate  of  the  mlnl- 
miim  amount  a  family  of  four  needs  per  week 
to  make  ends  meet  as  reported  last  Sunday. 
is  $152.  This  Is  five  times  the  figure  recorded 
In  1937,  which  was  $30  a  week. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  fur- 
thermore, although  nationally  monthly 
housing  rents  average  $81.26,  in  those 
States  above  the  median  in  AFDC  stand- 
ard payment  levels  the  avera<?e  monthly 
contract  rent  is  $93.57;  while  the  average 
In  those  States  paying  below  the  median 
In  AFDC  standard  pa3rment  levels  is 
$74.92 — a  difference  of  $20  per  month. 

In  some  States,  particularly  those 
where  heating  fuel  costs  do  not  add  into 
utility  bills,  the  average  monthly  rents 
drop  as  low  as  $47.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  table  com- 
parint;  monthly  rents  smd  the  AFDC 
standard  payment  level  index,  by  State 
AFDC  rank  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

MONTHLY  RENTS  AND  AVERAGE  AFDC  PAYMENTS  RANKING 
OF  STATES  ACCOCOING  TO  AFDC  STANDARD  PAYMENT 
LEVELS  AND  THE  MEDIAN  CONTKACT  RENT  FOR  RENT 
AGREED  TO  OR  CONTRACTED  FOR 

|With  or  nittwt  furnhhiflKS,  utiKtin,  tnd  sarvicts] 


AFDC 
standard 

Md«i 

Contract  rent 

AlMkt 

IndiaM 

141.5 
125.7 
123.  S 
121.4 
118.9 
118.6 
114.7 
114.7 
113.6 
113.3 
11L9 
112.6 
111.2 
110.8 
110.4 
110.1 
109.0 
106.7 
1M.6 
106.2 
UM.2 

J17t00 
83.00 

•Wm 

7L0O 

Kmim 

75.00 

lto»  Yyfc....; 

N«w  itnmi 

96.00 
105.00 
111.  00 

MtMMWU 

Nevada 

Utah 

lOLOO 
123.00 
80.00 

Varaoirt 

Mauachutdti 



76.00 
91  00 

CaTifornia 

MSMMI 

Nakraaka 



113.00 
74.00 
92.00 

110.00 
95  00 
77.00 

NafflLDakala.. ......... 

Avaraia  tmtl 

»...J 

74.00 
70.00 
77.00 
93.57 

HtlftM 

US.  6 

•81.26 

104.2 
101.6 
10L2 

79.00 
91.00 
9S.00 

AFDC 

standard 

iiMlai 

ContrKt  rent 

Wyoming 

100.2 

$73.00 

Arkansas 

99.5 

52.00 

Orepn 

99.1 

87.00 

Virginia 

98.8 

93.00 

Mississippi 

98.1 

47.00 

Illinois 

96.6 

107.00 

Idaho 

96.3 

71.00 

Hawaii . 

94.9 
94.2 

120.00 

Arizona 

91.00 

West  Virginia _. 

93.8 

52.  no 

Kentucliy 

93.5 

63.00 

Ohio 

91.3 

84.00 

Rhode  Island 

90.3 
83.2 

67.00 

CoiorVk) _ 

97.00 

Alabama 

81.4 

49.00 

Georgia 

80.1 

66.00 

Montana 

79.7 

71.00 

Florida 

78.9 

94.00 

Oklahoma 

78.6 

65.00 

Tennessee 

76.8 

62.00 

South  Carolina 

73.6 
72.2 
71.9 
70.8 
69.7 

51.00 

62.00 

New  Mexico        

73.00 

North  Carolina 

59.00 

Texas 

77.00 

Average  rent            

74.92 

■  National  average. 

Note:  1970  Census  of  Housing  figures;  HEW  standard  payment 
level. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  fur- 
thermore, according  to  census  figures, 
real  estate  taxes  for  single  family  dwell- 
ings vary  from  $563  in  the  Northeast  to 
$168  In  the  South,  and  vary  from  $27  tax 
per  $1,000  value  in  the  Northeast  to  $12 
tax  per  $1,000  value  in  the  South. 

And,  Mr.  President,  we  see  some  sig- 
nificant facts  if  we  examine  tax  effort 
and  im tapped  tax  capacity.  According  to 
figures  collated  by  Advisory  Committee 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations:  States 
above  the  median  AFDC  standard  pay- 
ment level  had  a  tax  effort  of  12.03  as 
compared  to  a  10.57  tax  effort  of  States 
below  that  median.  In  relation  to  un- 
tapped tax  capacity,  the  States  above 
the  median  AFDC  standard  payment 
level  had  an  untapped  capacity  of  3  per- 
cent, as  compared  to  those  below  the 
median  level  which  had  an  imtapped  ca- 
pacity of  56  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  comparing  AFDC  stand- 
ard payment  level  rank  with  tax  effort 
and  tmtapped  tax  capacity,  by  State,  be 
Inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TAX  EFFORT.  UNTAPPED  TAX  CAPACITY,  AND  AFDC  STAND- 
ARD RANK  BY  STATE  AND  HIGH  OR  LOW  RANK  FOR 
AFDC 


AFDC 
rank 


Tax 

effort 


Untapped 
capacity 


Alaska 

Indiana 

Maina 

Kaasas 

New  York 

Connacticait 

New  Jarsay.... 

Mmnesota 

Utah 

N«rada 

Vefiiwt...„.. 
Maaaadiuaalli. 

C*loffaia 

Miaaaeri 

WttOOIMM  •  B*  .  s . 

N«bf»ska 


141.  S 

12.33 

30.9 

2fi7 

iLii 

44.4 

US 

13.1$ 

23.3 

2L4 

*.u 

616 

ULf 

M.I4 

0 

Hi 

11. » 

34.8 

14.7 

11.90 

34.8 

14L7 

13.399 

20.8 

IX  S 

11.  $•    , 

312 

XL% 

$.34    ' 

$0.3 

12.$ 

Ki$ 

IS 

12.  C 

14.12 

12.7 

1L2 

12.M 

24.$ 

10.  • 

$L3 

10.4 

15.4$ 

4.3 

10.1 

12.$$ 

24.2 

MLi 

1L$I 

36.0 

m.1 

10.4$ 

SI.  3 

AFDC 

Tax 

Untapped 

rank 

sifert 

capacity 

Pennsylvania 

106.6 

12.45 

29.6 

North  Dakota 

106.2 
106.2 
106.2 

12.32 
12.83 
11.76 

31.6 

South  Dakota 

27.8 

Iowa 

37.2 

U.S.  median 

106.6 

11.00 

38.1 

New  Hampshire 

104.1 

9.19 

75.6 

Delaware 

101.6 

10.9$ 

47.0 

Washington 

101.2 

11.91 

35.3 

Wyoming 

100.2 

8.83 

82.3 

Arkansas 

99.5 

8.3 

92.3 

Oregon 

99.1 

10.73 

50.5 

Virginia 

98.8 

10.58 

52.6 

Mississippi 

98.1 

11.24 

42.6 

Illinois 

961.6 

12.01 

34.4 

Idaho 

96.3 
94.9 

11.11 
14.65 

45.3 

Hawaii 

10.2 

Arizona 

$4.2 

11.93 

35.3 

West  Virginia 

$3.$ 

10.76 

50.2 

Kentucky 

93.5 

9.87 

63.6 

Ohio 

91.5 

10.98 

47.0 

Rhode  Island 

90.3 

$3.  a 

13.60 
11.18 

18.7 

Colorado 

44.4 

Alabama 

$1.4 

9.53 

69.3 

Georgia 

$0.1 

10.03 

60.8 

Montana 

79.7 

10.69 

51.5 

Florida 

78.9 

9.00 

79.4 

Oklahoma 

78.6 

8.00 

101.7 

Tannassaa 

76.8 

9.58 

68.3 

South  Carolina 

73.6 

11.06 

45.9 

Louisiana 

72.2 

10.15 

69.1 

New  Mexico 

71.9 

10.64 

51.3 

North  Carolina 

70.8 

10.43 

34.8 

Teus 

69.7 

8.67 

88.1 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  these  flgxires  give  us  a  good 
indication  of  the  true  vcu-iatlon  In  costs 
to  families  in  different  regions  of  our 
Nation.  And  Just  as  family  costs  vary, 
cost  to  State  and  local  governments  for 
providing  education  services  also  vary. 

For  example,  the  average  salary  of 
teaching  staff  varies  from  a  low  of  $7,100 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi  to  a  high  of 
$14,000  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  caa- 
sent  that  a  table  comparing  average  in- 
structional staff  salaries,  by  State,  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

AVERAGE  SALARY  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  STAFF.  1972-73' 


SUta 


Dotlais 


Percaotof 

national 
average 


Alabama 8,262  78 

Alaska 15,176  143 

Arizona 10,863  102 

Arkanm 7,613  72 

Calitornia 12,700  119 

Colorado 10,280  97 

Conn««ic«t 11,200  105 

Datowara 11,100  104 

District  o(  Coiunbta 

Florida 9,740  92 

fiaorgia 8,644  81 

Hawaii! 10,900  102 

Idaho 8,058  76 

llliMis 11,564  109 

IndiaM ^  10.300  97 

Iowa 10.564  99 

Kansas 8,839  83 

Kentucky ^  8, 150  77 

LowaiaM 9.388  88 

Maina 9,277  87 

Maryland 11,787  111 

Maaaacbosstb 11.200  105 

Michigan 12,400  117 

MinMM)ta .■  11,115  104 

Miaatauppt i  7, 145  67 

MlaaourC. .;  9, 329  88 

i...  8,90$  84 

j  9,080  85 

Na»«da....j;";.I"IIlI.;.Ij  11,472  10$ 

NearHainpsMra .._-.....^  9,313  88 

Ma«  Janay..:;.:.....-.^.:^  11, 750  110 

Ns«  VMm.^i^..^jsi-i:^  8, 600  81 

NawYork i.i.:.jii^ij  •  14. 300  134 

N«f«i  Carathw.. ...... .^.;..j  9,314  8$ 
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AVERAGE  SALARY  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  STAFF,  1972-73' 


State 


Oollan 


Percent  of 
national 
average 


North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


8,362 

79 

9,800 

92 

8,200 

77 

9,949 

93 

11,000 

103 

10,800 

101 

8,310 

78 

8,034 

75 

8,450 

79 

9,029 

85 

8,990 

84 

9,110 

86 

9.842 

92 

11, 100 

104 

8,505 

80 

10.812 

102 

9,900 

93 

<  Source:  NEA  estimates. 

>  The  mean  salary  (p.  22)  has  replaced  the  median  salary  re- 
ported in  the  NEA  table  for  comparability  witti  the  other  States. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  look- 
ing at  allocations  per  child  under  the 
title  I  program,  the  State  of  Mississippi 
received  $419  per  child  eligible  in  fiscal 
year  1974,  whereas  the  State  of  New  York 
received  $240  per  child  eligible  for  that 
same  period.  And  in  terms  of  the 
amoimts  these  two  States  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  If  title  I  were  fully  ftinded  under 
the  existing  law,  the  State  of  Mississippi 
could  receive  87.1  percent  of  its  total 
per  pupil  expenditure  from  the  Federal 
Government  under  this  program,  where- 
as the  State  of  New  York  is  only  eligible 
to  receive  50  percent  of  its  total  per  pupil 
expenditure. 

THE    FORMTTLA     IN    S.     1S39     COMPABED    TO    THE 
rORMlTLA    IN    R.B.    69  I 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  quarreling 
with  the  fact  that  different  States  are 
reimbursed  differently  under  this  pro- 
gram. I  strongly  believe  that  as  a  na- 
tional program,  title  I  ha^'  borne  different 
burdens  in  different  States.  But  this  pro- 
gram has  a  primary  objective,  and  this 
must  be  remembered,  it  has  an  objec- 
tive for  all  States  and  for  all  children 
within  those  States  to  provide  them  with 
assistance  so  that  they  may  be  assured 
an  equal  educational  opportunity. 

And  it  is  this  objective  that  the  com- 
mittee has  responded  to  in  formulating 
the  title  I  formula.  We  have  adopted  a 
base  year  approach  which  will  ensure 
that  all  local  education  agencies  will  re- 
ceive at  least  the  allocation  they  received 
In  fiscal  year  1974. 

The  committee  has  adopted  a  two- 
factor  formula  for  new  money  appro- 
priated above  fiscal  year  1974  allocations 
which  combines  both  Orshansky  and 
AFDC  by  splitting  the  apprt^Jriations  so 
that  60  percent  of  the  aijproprlations  are 
distributed  according  to  the  number  of 
children  counted  under  the  Orshansky 
index  and  40  percent  of  the  appropria- 
tions will  be  based  on  the  number  of  chil- 
dren whose  families  receive  AFDC  pay- 
ments. 

We  have  continued  provisions  in  exist- 
ing law  providing  for  full  funding  of 
State  agency  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped, migrants,  the  neglected  and  the 
delinquent.  In  this  respect,  I  point  out 
to  my  colleagues  tlmt  the  House  has 
changed  these  Statg-tigency  provisions  in 
such  a  way  so  that  these  important  and 
valuable  programs  will  be  reduced  by  a 


total  amount  of  $54  million:  $24  million 
of  this  money  is  in  progrtuns  for  handi- 
capped children;  $22  million  for  the  mi- 
grant programs;  and  $8  million  for  pro- 
grams for  the  neglected,  delinquent,  cor- 
rectional Institutions,  and  programs  for 
juvenile  delinquents.  And  imder  this  part 
of  the  House  bill  every  State  will  lose 
money  under  their  State  agoicy  alloca- 
tions. 

Furthermore,  the  committee  has  con- 
tinued provisions  of  existing  law  which 
sets  payment  rates  for  the  States  at  50 
percent  of  the  State  or  national  per 
pupil  expenditure,  whichever  is  higher. 

My  colleagues  should  be  aware  that 
the  House  bill  has  altered  that  provision 
too.  It  reduces  the  payment  rate  to  40 
percent  and  places  a  ceiling  on  the 
amounts  States  can  receive  at  120  per- 
cent of  the  national  average  per  pupil 
expenditure,  and  a  floor  of  80  percent 
of  the  national  aversige  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure. The  effect  of  this  provision 
is  destructive  of  the  very  intent  of  title 
I:  Which  is  to  provide  additional  fimd- 
ing  to  States  to  assist  them  to  come  up 
to  the  national  average  and  to  provide 
additional  benefits  to  States  who  have 
increased  their  expenditures  for  educa- 
tion. The  120-percent  limitation  on  cur- 
rent educational  expenditures  by  a  State 
would,  this  year,  affect  five  jurisdictidns, 
including  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Alas- 
ka, New  York,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. But  my  colleagues  should  be  aware 
that  many  of  their  States  are  very  close 
to  this  proposed  ceiling,  suid  may  exceed 
this  ceiling  in  several  years.  These  States 
in  jeopardy  Include  Delaware.  113  per- 
cent; Hawaii,  108  percent;  Illinois,  110 
percent;  Maryland,  115  percent;  Michi- 
gan, 114  percent;  Minnesota,  117  per- 
cent; Oregon,  112  percent;  Pennsylvania, 
111  percent;  Rhode  Island.  112  percent; 
Wisconsin.  Ill  percent;  and  Wyoming 
109  percent.  I  point  out  also  that  all 
other  States  will  only  be  compensated 
at  their  State  average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture or  80  percent  of  the  national  aver- 
age. Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  the  1974  aver- 
age per  pupil  expenditures  and  such 
expenditures  as  a  percentage  of  the  na- 
tional average,  by  State,  be  Inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

FISCAL  YEAR  1974  STATE  AVERAGE  PER  PUPIL  EXPENDI- 
TURES  USED  IN  TITLE  I  AND  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  AVERAGE 


Amount     Percent 


Amount    Percent 


*»'»"'• J587.65  63.45 

A'***** 1,596.21  172.34 

Ariiona 816.62  88.17 

Jrkansas 563.42  60.83 

California 925.01  99.87 

Colorado 880.53  95.07 

Connecticut 1,128.27  12L82 

Dataware 1,043.76  112.70 

Florida 842.38  90.95 

gWfet 690.26  68.05 

"»»:»" 1,005.29  108.54 

'!»ho 652.80  70.48 

Illinois.-. 1,020.94  110.23 

liKliana 850.31  91.81 

•ow» 944.65  101.99 

S*"""- 826.29  $9.21 

•^•"tucky 599.00  64.67 

Louisiana 811.80  87.65 

J**'"*-- .  7$4.70  $4.72 

!*»nrland 1,073.93  115.95 

•*M»aeliiiaa«t.. ^  $37. 13  101. 1$ 


Michigan $1,056.68 

Minnesota •„.. i. .. 1,081.80 

Mississippi 533. 37 

Missouri 794.89 

Montana 853.03 

Nebraska 862.05 

Nevada... 887.85 

New  Hampshire 803.97 

New  Jersey 1,234.08 

New  Mexico 762.21 

New  York.. 1,543.68 

North  Carolina 658.90 

North  Dakota 748.69 

Ohio 820.30 

Oklahoma t 677.80 

Oregon 1,034.98 

Pennsylvania 1.027.51 

Rhode  Island 1,033.34 

South  Carolina 636.52 

South  Dakota 739.74 

Tennessee 605.76 

Texas .   731.37 

Utah 715.19 

Vermont 920.32 

Virginia 813.54 

Washington 945. 12 

West  Virginia 730.64 

Wisconsin 1,028.93 

Wyoming 1,009.24 

District  of  Columbia 1.194.30 

National  average i  926. 18 


114.09 

116.80 

57.59 

85.82 

92.10 

93.08 

95.86 

86.80 

133. 24 

82.30 

166.67 

71.14 

80.84 

88.57 

72.10 

111.74 

110.94 

111.57 

68.73 

79.87 

65.40 

78.97 

77.22 

99.37 

87.84 

102.04 

78.89 

111.09 

108.97 

128.95 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Finally,  Mr.  President. 
I  believe  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
Senate  committee  continues  funding  of 
part  B,  incentive  grants,  and  part  C, 
grants  for  urban  and  rural  districts  with 
large  poverty  populations.  But  the  House 
has  repealed  both  of  these  parts.  Both  of 
these  programs  have  provided  additional 
assistance  to  States  and  local  districts  to 
provide  them  compensation  for  increas- 
ing their  own  commitment  to  education 
and  to  deal  with  more  critical  needs  of 
highly  concentrated  poverty  areas. 

This  change  made  by  ^  the  House  to- 
gether with  the  changei  made  in  the 
State  agency  allocations.  In  payment  rate 
for  average  per  pupil  expenditure,  and 
the  virtual  limitation  of  AFDC  as  a  fac- 
tor will  have  wide-ranging  effects  on 
State  allocations  and  in-State  distribu- 
tions. I  particularly  caution  my  col- 
leagues to  examine  the  effects  of  this 
most  complicated  factor  on  individual 
districts  within  their  States.  For  al- 
though the  overall  impact  of  the  House 
formula  may  increase  the  allocation  for 
the  State  as  a  whole,  individual  districts 
within  a  State  may  be  substantialli'  dis- 
advantaged. This  Is  particularly  true  for 
all  urbanized  areas  where  their  budgets 
arq^lready  straining  to  provide  good  ed- 
ucational programs  for  children.  For  ex- 
ample, eiwih  of  the  following  States  would 
ostensibly  "do  better"  imder  the  House 
bill,  but  individual  cities  within  these 
States  would  lose  money: 
LoMe* 

Colorado,  Denver —$54,000 

Georgia,    Atlanta —500,000 

Indiana : 

Fort  Wayne —69,000 

Gary _ -850,000 

Kansas: 

Shawnee  Mlaslon \     —6,000 

Wichita ^260.000 

Kentucky,  LoulsTlUe AKSOO.  000 

Maryland :  ^ 

Prince  Georges —113,000 

Baltimore —1,900,000 

Mlssoxirl,  St.  Louis —140,000 

Nebraska,  Omaha —660,000 

Oklahoma,  Oklahoma  City —290,000 

Virginia: 

Norfolk    —268,  000 

Richmond .___       —414,  000 

Washington.  Seattle -344,000 
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In  addition,  the  following 
cities  will  lose  funding: 
Losses 

Oakland 

Contra  Costa 

Los  Angeles 

District  of  Columbia 

Chicago 

Des  Moines 

Boston    ._._• „ 

Flint 

Detroit 

Minneapolis . 

St.  PaiU 

Newark   

Buffalo 

New  York  City - 

Rochester ._ „ 

Wlnston-Salem ... . 

Charlotte 

Cleveland   . 

Columbus ... ... .. 

Toledo 

Dayton 

Akron .._..._.._. 

Philadelphia    

Charleston,  S.C 

Greenville,  S.C 

Charleston,  W.  Va 
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additional 


-»31.000 

-362,000 

-7,000.000 

—  2,900.000 
-9,400.000 

-483,000 

-2,000,000 

-104,000 

—  2.300.000 

—  1,200.000 
-485.000 

—  3,  100,000 

—  2,400.000 
-62.000.000 

—  1,900,000 
-498,000 
-3T7,000 

—  3,900.000 

—  606,000 
-288.000 
-326.000 
-308,000 

-7.300,000 
-90,000 

—  330.000 
-258,000 

That  is  a  total  of  41  of  the  100  largest 
cities  which  lose  money  under  the  House 
formula. 

I  wish  to  state  again.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Senate  bill  was  not  treated 
lightly  by  my  committee.  We  have 
worked  long  and  hard  to  find  a  way  of 
equitably  and  Justly  distributing  money 
imder  the  title  I  program  to  assure  that 
school  programs  and  schoolchildren  will 
be  provided  the  continuity  and  quality  of 
programs  which  title  I  is  designed  to  sup- 
port. We  have  developed  a  bill — and  an 
allocation  formula — which  I  believe  as- 
sures each  area,  region  and  district  with 
poor  children  a  good  way  of  continuing 
the  work  that  they  started  to  do  in  1965. 
I  urge  all  of  ray  colleagues  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  children  of  this  Nation 
to  review  carefully  these  provisions. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  with  the  time  to  be 
charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Nuifw).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectloiy  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow  we 
will  be  deciding  the  question  of  the  title 
I  formula  contained  In  S.  1539.  That  de- 
bate will,  I  believe,  be  engendered  by  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan).  Indeed,  I  believe  a  suggested 
amendment  has  been  offered  for  cospon- 
sorshlp  which  is,  in  effect,  the  House  title 
I  formula,  which  is  found  in  H.R.  69.  Al- 
though I  am  not  certain  that  that  Is  the 
exact  form  of  the  McClellan  amendment. 
It  Is  to  that  formula  that  I  address  my 
remarks  today. 

When  the  committee  discussed  8.  1539, 
it  was  clear  that  some  amendment  was 
required  to  insure  that  the  title  I  money 
was  equltobly  distributed.  With  the  In- 
troduction of  the  1970  census  flguree. 


there  were  major  shifts  in  the  allocations 
of  those  fimds  because  there  had  been 
major  shifts  In  the  number  and  distribu- 
tion of  children  from  low-income  fam- 
ilies. The  charts  on  pages  13.  14,  and  15 
of  the  report  show  those  changes.  What 
the  committee  had  to  do  was  devise  a 
formula  which,  working  against  a  given 
figure,  would  be  equitable  to  all. 

Many  different  combinations  of  fac- 
tors were  attempted.  However,  as  we 
worked  on  the  formula,  it  became  polit- 
ically clear  that  no  matter  what  the 
population  shifts,  no  matter  what  the 
income  levels,  no  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive wanted  his  State  to  get  less  than  it 
was  now  receiving.  And  then,  of  course, 
we  were  expected  to  devise  a  formula 
that,  while  taking  nothing  away,  gave 
more  money  to  each  State. 

The  committee  formula  starts  with  the 
political  reality — the  base  year;  no  local 
educational  agency  will  receive  less  than 
It  did  in  fiscal  year  1974.  These  are  the 
amoimts  actually  set  in  last  year's  HEW 
appropriations  bill  with  Its  floors  and 
ceulngs  but  at  least  using  1970  census 
figures. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  recall  the 
uncertainties  faced  by  their  constituents 
as  the  formulae  for  allocating  title  I 
money  changed  from  the  First  Continu- 
ing Resolution  for  fiscal  year  1974  to  the 
Second  Continuing  Resolution  to  the 
final  Labor-HEW  Appropriations  Act. 
School  districts  did  not  know  from  day 
to  day  whether  they  would  be  able  to 
hire  teachers  or  continue  programs. 
Drastic  shifts  occurred  within  States, 
even  though  the  total  figure  for  the 
State  remained  constant. 

The  base  year  is  designed  to  assure 
that  this  will  not  happen  again  in  fiscal 
year  1975.  Fiscal  year  1974  allocations 
may  not  have  been  made  as  a  result  of 
the  most  careful  deliberations,  but  they 
are  an  acknowledged  fact.  School  ad- 
ministrators are  now  operating  pro- 
grams with  real  dollars.  The  base  year 
would  assiu%  that  these  programs  could 
be  continued  without  interruption. 

The  second  portion  of  the  Senate  for- 
mula distributes  funds  appropriated  In 
addition  to  that  base  year  on  a  totally 
new  title  I  formula.  This  formula  would 
count  all  children  aged  5-17  determined 
by  the  1970  census  to  be  below  the  Or- 
shansky  poverty  level,  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  variables  of  number  of  chil- 
dren In  the  family,  sex  of  family  head, 
and  farm/nonf£irm  residence.  This  fac- 
tor, as  discussed  earlier,  seemed  a  far 
more  fiexlble,  and  fair,  ctandard  of  pov- 
erty than  the  current  flat  income  level 
cutoff. 

In  addition,  the  formula  would  count 
for  eligibility  purposes  all  children  aged 
5-17  in  families  receiving  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children,  regardless  of 
the  level  of  the  pajmient  received  by 
such  family.  By  counting  all  children 
on  AFDC,  the  committee  bill  would  as- 
sure that  such  children  in  all  States 
would  be  counted  In  the  formula. 

The  Senate  Is  now  being  asked  to  re- 
verse the  decision  of  its  committee  and 
opt  for  a  formula  akin  to  one  passed  by 
the  House.  On  first  hearing,  this  sound* 
like  a  very  reasonable  request,  for  the 


charts  which  have  been  passed  about 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  more  States 
do  well  with  the  House-passed  formula 
than  under  the  Senate- reported  bill. 
However,  the  simple  charts  are  mislead- 
ing. One  should  ask.  Why  do  the  figures 
differ  as  they  do?  That  is  a  fairly  easy 
question  to  answer:  The  Senate,  In 
drawing  up  its  title  I  formula,  was  meas- 
uring State  allocations  against  fiscal 
year  1974  payments,  as  opposed  to  some 
mythical  figures  as  found  in  the  House 
bill. 

Harsh  language— mythical  figures — 
but  such  as  must  be  used.  For,  to  arrive 
at  their  most  favorable  formula,  the 
House  has  simply  done  away  with  parts 
B  and  C  of  title  I.  those  portions  which 
deal  with  B,  special  Incentive  grants  to 
States  which  exceed  the  national  ef- 
fort Index,  and  C,  the  extra  payments  for 
school  districts  with  a  critically  high  im- 
pact of  title  I  yoimgsters.  To  compound 
the  myth,  the  House  also  cuts  back  on  the 
payments  made  under  title  I  generically 
known  as  the  State  agency  grants.  These 
are  the  moneys  which  provide  education- 
al services  to  handicapped  children, 
neglected  and  delinquent  children, 
and  migrant  yoimgsters,  all  programs 
which  must  be  fully  funded  before  local 
edu-^atlonal  agency  allocations  are  made. 
So,  In  effect,  we  in  the  Senate  were  work- 
ing with  the  allocation  of  only  $1.5  bil- 
lion, while  the  House  was  dividing  up 
$1.8  billion:  with  those  rules.  It  Is  easy 
to  devise  a  formula  that  appears  to  be 
beneficial  to  all. 

The  Senate  committee  sought  to  devise 
a  formula  that  was  of  assistance  to  all 
portions  of  the  country.  The  fol'owlng 
chart  shows  the  relative  dLstributiin  of 
$1,885  billion  under  S.  1539  and  the 
House  version,  which  I  understand  will  be 
the  McClellan  amendment.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  chart  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  charts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

ALLOCATIONS  FOR  TITLE  I  ESEA  AT  THE  APPROPRIATIONS 
LEVEL  OF  11.885.000.000 


Stall 


S.1S39 


McClellan 
aoMndintnt 


Alabama S41 

Alaska '/,',[  5 

Arizona *.  13' 

Arkansas l_  25' 

Caliiornia —I. I. II  160 

Colorado "I  jg' 

Connecticut I.IIIIII  19 

Delawart 4' 

Florida "  46 

Gaorgia 48 

Hawaii 5, 

Idaho . „„. .  4 

Illinois .  99' 

Indiana 25' 

Iowa 17[ 

Kansas 13 

Ktntucky '  '  37" 

Looisiana 42' 

Main* g," 

Maryland 30, 

Massachusetts 37' 

Michigan 83' 

Minnwota 29' 


Missiestppi „  42, 

Missouri. 30, 

Montana .. .....,««.. 5 

Mrtira8k».„ _  t; 

Navada„ „.._.__„  1 

Ntw  HampsMra 3, 

New  Jataay ; ^..ia  70j 

NawMwdw ^.^  11. 

New  York ^  279. 


,  003. 771 
1.719,074 
121.920 
.922.158 
l.5M,2«2 
i.  380. 821 
1.822.696 
1.211,921 
956.439 
786.472 
369,770 
537,  779 
063. 570 
838.011 
601,364 
319.390 
034.767 
■51,326 
100.389 
584,021 
499,  315 
629,258 
178, 450 
506.259 
153,093 
299,356 
042,016 
848,(49 
272.833 
871. 709 
1031819 
870.988 
168,372 


}44  868  676 

5,  133,  969 

17.860,455 

26.878.118 

155,  308,  745 

17. 644. 100 
19.  337,  838 

5,667,622 

69. 030. 101 
49.082.811 

5. 680, 949 

5,  218.  444 

90,791,114 

27,  569. 791 

16,865,389 

14.214,258 

34.736.864 

56. 647. 0S4 

7,347,814 

31,735,735 

33, 752. 527 

80,178,685 

27, 897, 524 

43, 192. 865 

32,  509,  522 

6,043,073 

9,513.067 

2. 5K^  141 

3.542,701 

57, 863,  560 

14,715^611 

211.465,572 

55,534,7)3 
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ALLOCATIONS  FOR  TITLE  I  ESEA  AT  THE  APPROPRIATIONS 
LEVEL  OF  {1,885,000,000-Contlnued 


State 


S.  1539 


McClellan 
amendment 


Ncrih  Dakota $5,835,383  $5,923,622 

Ohio _ 61,277,636  59.707,305 

Oklahoma 21,187,310  21,764,929 

Oregon 15.032,958  17,363,589 

Pennsylvania „ 90,023,841  86,375,668 

Rhode  Island 6,714,307  7,292,444 

Souih  Carolina...^ 36,200,602  35,650.765 

South  Dakota 6,822,889  6,415,924 

Tennessee _ 37,931,833  41,219,802 

Texas 107.244,075  128,178.361 

Utah 6,509,059  6,377,119 

Vermont 3,888,6%  3,902,960 

Virginia „ 38,937,287  40,866,592 

Washington 23,217,001  23,701,290 

West  Virginia 20,518,857  18,309,050 

Wisconsin 27,303,244  30  409,486 

Wyoming 2,267,749  2.7M,831 

District  of  Columbia 14,793,631  ll,375,3i!4 


Mr.  PELL.  Generally,  it  can  be  said 
that  the  Senate  bill  is  more  favorable  to 
the  urban  areas,  while  the  House  for- 
mLila  favors  the  rural  areas.  However, 
we  need  only  look  at  the  States  of  Rhode 
Island,  Kentucky,  and  West  Virginia  to 
see  that  the  statement  does  not  always 
hold  true.  One  point  is  clear:  The  House 
formula  would  take  great  amounts  of 
money  from  the  States  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan,  North  Carolina,  and 
California,  and  distribute  them  to  other 
States. 

Yet  that  chart  of  the  House  formula 
which  looks  so  good  to  so  many  States 
must  be  studied  more  fully.  Since  the 
Senate  bill  includes  a  base  year,  no  edu- 
cational agency  will  get  less  than  it  did 
in  fiscal  year  1974.  The  House  does  not 
include  such  a  provision,  so,  while  some 
States  are  In  a  better  relative  position, 
the  breakdown  wihtln  the  State,  due  to 
the  Intricacies  of  the  McClellan  formula, 
are  fascinating.  For  example,  in  Georgia, 


48  counties  would  receive  less  than  they 
now  receive:  in  Iowa,  42;  in  Kentucky, 
42;  in  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  27;  In 
North  Carolina,  54.  The  figures  speak 
for  themselves.  If  you  are  giving  more  to 
one  person,  somebody  else  must  be  get- 
ting less.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
chart  showing  a  State-by- State  break- 
down be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Number  of  counties   per   State   receiving   a 

decreased  allocation  under  the  McClellan 

amendment  and  S.  1S39 

[None  under  S.  1539] 

Alabama   17 

Alaska  7 

Arizona 0 

Arkansas la 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida    

Georgia 


2 

- 6 

0 

0 

1 

_.  48 

Hawaii 0 

Idaho 6 

Illinois 12 

Indiana 4 

Iowa .__ . . 41 

Kansas    ."__ _„ 21 

Kentucky   42 

louisiana 2 

Maine    2 

Miryland    ._ 0 

Massachusetts 2 

Michigan 2 

Minnesota    10 

Mississippi   27 

Missouri    27 

Montana 5 

Nebraska    ig 

Nevada    1 

New  Hampshire 0 

New  Jersey 10 

New  Mexico 1 


New  York 19 

North  Carolina 54> 

North  Dakota 15 

Ohio 3 

Oklahoma 14 

Oregon    1 

Pennsylvania 1 

Rhode  Island 0 

South  Carolina 19 

South  Dakota 27 

Tennessee 35 

Texas !._  32 

Utah 7 

Vermont   0 

Virginia    20 

Washington 0 

West  Virginia 24 

Wisconsin a 

Wyoming    1 

District  at  Columbia 1 

Total    600 

Mr.  PELL.  Under  the  McClellan 
amendment  as  I  understand  it,  each 
county  is  held  harmless  at  85  percent 
of  its  prior  year's  funding.  Put  another 
way,  this  means  that  those  250  counties 
which  are  "held  harmless"  by  the  Mc- 
Clellan amendment  will  lose  15  percent 
of  their  title  I  funds  next  year,  even 
with  the  additional  appropriations  pro- 
posed in  the  President's  budget.  And. 
since  the  hold  harmless  is  only  at  the 
level  of  85  percent  of  the  preceding  year, 
these  counties  could  again  suffer  a  loss  of 
15  percent  in  fiscal  year  1978. 1  ask  tman- 
Imous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  chart  showing 
how  much  money  these  counties  will  lose 
under  the  McClellan  amendment  over 
the  next  2  years.  As  the  asterisks  show, 
a  number  of  them  will  continue  to  lose 
money  even  after  fiscal  year  1976. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


EfFECTS  OF  THE  DECLINING  85  PERCENT  HOLD  HARMLESS  IN  THE  MCCLELUN  AMENDMENT  ON  COUNTIES  AT  THE  HOLD-HARMLESS  LEVa 


State  and  county 


Fiscal  year 
19741 


McClellan 

amendment, 

fiscal  year 

S.  1539  '  1975 « 


McClellan 

amendment, 

liicalyear 

1976 « 


Alabama: 

GaiMva , $340, 459 

Haory , 322, 295 

Jackaon 516, 555 

Marion _ 276, 127 

Alaska: 

Haines 9.690 

Ketchikan 117,388 

S«ward 18,826 

Sitka 29, 141 

Upper  Yukon. 96,211 

VaWee-Chitina-Wliitt „ 33,640 

Arkansas : 

Greene 

HewMfd „ 


Sharp 

Caiifomia;  Alpinet 

Colorado: 

Crowley 

Oetares 

Georgia: 

Banien 

Dawson 

Oadp 

Faniiia 

FiMklin 

GHiner 

Heard 

Madison 

Marion 

Mont(omery 

Pike 

Mdiiey  _ .._..._. 

Ser««M 

Seminole 


Jaj*». 1S4;  172 

Tdhir 241. 820 

T 


322, 573 
103,531 
131.904 
U4v  153 
5,472 

42,696 
6,801 

17(117 

70,136 

313,597 

MO;  204 

147,  842 

IK  984 

R,049 

163,736 

135,353 

122,613 

162,  222 

82,372 

31^975 

193,254 


241,820 
63,703 


$365,4*3 
344,098 
549, 549 
294,541 

10,432 
128,000 

20,316 

31, 052 
102,  249 

36,851 

342,740 
108, 808 
141,  075 
121,998 
5,966 

45, 581 
7,344 

190,363 
73,094 
340,176 
172,106 
157,  in 
144,701 
94,023 
112,992 
T«,455 
132,  268 
171,360 
87,874 
33S.43« 
179,904 
2IM^4« 

261,741 
67,990 


1289,390 
273, 951 
439, 072 

234,  708 

8,236 
99,780 
16,  002 
24,  770 
81,  779 
28,  594 

274, 187 
88,001 

112,118 

97.030 

4,651 

36,292 
5,781 

151,399 

59,  616 
266,  557 
136, 173 
175,  666 
115,586 

74,842 
139. 176 
115,050 
104,221 
137,889 

70,0)4 
266,879 
142,500 
164,  2Be 
156, 54« 
2tW,547 

54,148 


C*3,659 
258,217 
401.  231 
219,500 

•  7, 001 
87. 475 
'13,602 
'  21, 054 
•69,SU 
'29,042 

244,942 

•  74, 801 
108,407 

93,078 
4,387 

33,165 
4)943 

149,652 
•54  673 
254,108 
137,642 

'106,816 
106^352 
•63,615 

•118,299 

113,148 

92,288 

•117,205 

•  59. 514 
255. 84E 

•121.125 

156.763 

148.386 

201.011 

48,356 


State  and  county 


Fiscal  year 
19741 


McClellan 

amendment, 

fiscal  year 

1539  '  1975  3 


McClellan 

amendment, 

fiscal  year 

1976  « 


Websttf. 

Whwier 

Wilcoj 

Worth 

Idaho: 

Blaine 

Boise 

Clark 

Illinois: 

Brown 

Carroll , 

Jeknaon 

Indiana:  Warrick.. 

Iowa: 

Adair 

Audubon 

Benton 

BHena  Vlst». . 

Calhoun 

Cau 

Cedar 

dMfokee 

Clayton 

Gnutdy 

Gulhrie 

Hancock 

Ida. 


Lyon. 
MWs. 


Monana 

Mbntgomery 

PoUc 

Rlngiold 

SItelby 

Tama „_. 

Taylor 

WaahintfM 

Winnebafo 

Worth 


nao,a33 

108,969 
169, 034 
411,359 

16,596 
5,576 
5,067 

69,733 
134, 225 

64, 637 
122,383 

82,073 

93.236 

120,382 

115, 942 

69,768 

U6.175 

14Q. 171 

123.934 

U2,413 

0,343 

05,033 

».382 

79k  096 

131.926 

73.066 

106,682 

0,595 

I,  SU.  867 

90,445 

131.127 

VISi372 

93,109 

96,.  78* 

55,307 

SvZU 


$126,929 
118  108 
182,777 
442, 317 

17,612 
5,982 
5,426 

73, 034 
139,  740 

68  719 
131,  085 

86.311 

97.851 
128  163 
122.  403 

74.  271 
112,  378 
145,386 
130,942 
192,847 

70,280 
110,681 
125,345 

77,987 
138,406 

76,305 

m,  512 

88,337 
I.  705, 663 

94,647 
143,221 
lS4v30a 

97,590 
103,801 

51,347 

I0,.M3 


$85. 028 
92,  641 
143,  679 
349,  655 

14, 107 
4,740 
4.307 

59,  273 
114,091 

54,  941 
104,026 


$72,  535 

83,913 

135,113 

322, 376 

•11,991 

»  4,  C29 

3,931 

'  50,  382 
»  9a,  978 

51.  "iS? 

99,346 


69,762 

64,762 

79,251 

72.367 

102,  325 

100. 020 

98,551 

88,773 

59,303 

57,360 

90,249 

86.158 

119, 145 

SUU.274 

105,  344 

101.577 

155,051 

156,881 

56,392 

56,676 

89.278 

•75,886 

102,325 

as.  976 

63,832 

•54,257 

112, 13T 

105.846 

62,106 

•  52.790 

90,680 

87.090 

n,056 

•CO,  397 

1,326,736 

1.251,631 

76,878 

65,346 

rlv.  30v 

a»8;e74 

U3.SC« 

uaas7 

ja^va 

72. 6» 

82.Z70 

29.867 

47.  mi 

n,UA. 

4ilfil 

42.269 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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state  and  county 


Fiscal  year 
19741 


S.  1539> 


McClellan  McClellan 

amendment,  amendment, 

fiscal  year  fiscal  year 

1975 »  1976  • 


Kansas: 

Barter $26,084  J27,730  $22,171  $20,037 

Clart( 10.080  10,456  8.568  '7.283 

Comandi* 14.995  15.622  12.746  '10.834 

Edwards 21,169  22,405  17.994  » 15. 295 

EIK 20,287  21.393  17,244  115.657 

Gray : 25,328  26,946  21,529  19,591 

Greenwood 58.847  62,865  50.020  50,053 

Jackson 56.074  60.067  47,663  47  861 

Pratt  33,014  34,744  28,062  '23.853 

Republic 54.940  57,709  46,699  '39,694 

Smith 38.811  40,941  32,989  31,976 

Wabaunsoo 40,071  42,117  34.060  28.962 

Kentucl<y:  — 

Adair 271,«n  290,608  231.095  221.554 

Butler 169,182  177,979  143,805  >  122, 234 

Casey 335,084  353.958  284.821  :  242,098 

Edmonsofl 130,829  138,584  111.205  95.290 

Green  - 110,517  118.722  93.939  95.448 

Jeterson 5.031,569  5,544,525  4,276.831  4,050,714 

LincoJn 298.119  318,010  253.401  243.678 

Menifee 99.162  104,420  84.288  '71,645 

Robertson 39.867  41.637  33.887  =28.804 

Russell , 256.233  271.795  217.798  185.366 

Tna 145.085  153,948  123.322  107.617 

Massachusetts:  Dukes 27,528  29,645  23.399  20  684 

Minnesota:  Jackson 171.281  179.280  145.589  123.752 

Mississippi- 

Issaquena 90.443  98,182  76.877  74,905 

Smith 266.915  284.803  226.878  212.705 

Union 318,507  341.338  270.731  259,323 

Missouri: 

Carter 58.125  62,842  "?.  406  45.63 

Gent™ 74,012  78.322  fi?,?10  54  930 

Grundy 78,551  83.809  66.768  59,832 

Holt 50.182  53.814  42.655  42.25'. 

Lafayette 104.651  113.785  88.951  85.691 

NewMadrid 696.879  747.683  592.347  523  443 

Pemiscot tfOl.m  869.244  682.479  643.444 

St.Clair 107.047  112.765  90.990  »77.341 

Worth 46.399  48.484  39.349  33,523 

Montana: 

Dawson 60.485  64.057  51.412  43  700 

Garfield 17.335  18.296  14  735  lt.502 

GoldenV»ll«y 5.061  5.196  4.302  »3.657 

Toole 24,548  26,746  20,066  20,208 

Nebraska: 

Blaine 11,600  11,915  9.860  18.381 

Oeuel 5.422  5.855  <.609  »3.917 

Oouilas 2, 244.586  2,480.355  1.907.897  1,912.597 

Dundy 29.380  30.845  24.973  21.996 

Harlan 24,841  26,293  21.115  20.491 

Hooker 8.448  8.691  7,181  J  6, 104 

Johnson 53,339  56.032  45.338  39.656 

Nemaha 59,013  61.510  50.161  '42,637 

Otoe 80,702  86.357  €8,597  66.038 

Pawnee 52.078  54,981  44.266  42  708 

Perkins 18.914  20.022  16.077  14.442 

Saline 61.157  64,0';8  51.983  '44.186 

Seward 91.168  95.127  77.493  »65.869 

Thomas 3,026  3,062  2,572  '2,186 

Nevada:  Lincoln 33,397  34,808  28.387  '24  129 

New  Jersey:  Camden 5,987.101  6,517,003  5,089.033  4,641936 

New  Mexico:  Catron 23,817  25.228  20.244  '17  208 

Hew  York: 

Bronx 46.234.075    50.356.482    39.298.944    '33,404  0% 

Genesee .  334.205  363.566  284,074  274  959 

Kiofs 67.172.700    73,246,537    57.096,768      49,401,952 

Nassau 6.400,044  7.017,366  5.440.035  5,058.305 

NewYork 26.020.783    28,468.366    22,117,648      20,766.560 

Queens 12.786.676    13,966.474    10,868,670      10.550,960 

Richmond 2.158.831  2.342,437  1,835,005  1,625.578 

Suffolk 7,705,858  8481,007  6.549.976  6,117.796 

Westchester 6,201,274  6,780,819  5,271,080  4,739.180 

North  Carolina: 

Avery 194,459  205.552  165,290  144,595 

Beaufort 651,854  694.281  554,076  522,438 

Caswell 357.139  382.019  303,568  284.765 

Cherokee 247,424  261,004  210,310  '178  764 

Clay 87,140  92,709  74,069  69.848 

Duplin 789.060  841.108  670,701  656,603 

Durham 1,367,765  1,488.350  1,162,599  1080  274 

Forsyth 1,833.012  1,992.468  1.558,059  1  432.833 

Franklin 565.975  603,611  481.079  472,028 

Gates 179,452  190.974  152.534  145.069 

Graham 90,419  95.513  76.856  67.794 

Sreeoe 493,714  520,933  419.657  363.621 

Hokt 339,484  362,874  288,561  291.876 

1,219,217  1,292,510  1,036,334  '880,884 

204.674  215.676  173,973  152,654 

291,102  315,706  251.687  235,461 

— 116.398  124,124  98.938  99,399 

397.115  426.934  337.548  328.539 

Swapao* §24,753  988,655  786,040  776  388 

St«h»» 233.931  250,185  198,841  198,640 

Swain 120,559  128,188  102,475  91,024 

••"«» 520,917  551,035  442.167  386.377 

**«'«•. 235,696  249,628  200,342  179  361 

Y«*n 194,711  207,685  165,504  166  719 


State  and  county 


Fiscal  year 
19741 


S.  1539  > 


McClellan  McClellan 

amendment,  amendment, 

fiscal  year  fiscal  year 

1975'  1976 « 


North  DakoU: 

Bowman $23,579 


Burke. 

Dunn 

Emmons.. 

Logan 

Mcintosh. 

Oliver.... 

Sargent.. 

Sheridan.        

Ohio:  Cuyahoga 12,448,'365 

Oklahoma: 

Atoka 

Harper 

Lincoln 

Love 

Mcintosh.. 
South  Carolina: 

Abbeville... 

Allendale... 

Barnwell... 

Calhoun 368'  910 

Chesterfield 640, 579 

Williamsburg 1,281  033 

South  Dakota: 

Bon  Homme. 

Claik 

Clay 

Codington... 

Douglas 

Grant 

Hamlin 

Hanson 

Jerauld...... 

Lincoln 

Lyman 

McPherjon... 

Mellette 

Miner 

Perkins 

Spink „., 

Turner 107, 824 

Tennessee: 

Carroll 

aay 

Decatur... 
OttKalb.... 

Giles 

Hancock... 
Jackson... 
Johnson... 

Lake 

McNairy... 

Meigs 

Moore 

Perry 

Pickett.... 

Smith 

Van  Buren. 
Weakley... 
Texas: 

Armstrong. 

Cass 

OeWitt.... 

Falls 

Fayette 

Freestone. . 
Hamilton.. 
Lavaca 


44,391 
77,179 
79,197 
79,954 
74.153 
51,453 
53,218 
70,622 


195,947 
24,461 

152. 950 
63,424 

229,866 

208.986 
243, 291 
316. 190 


93,069 
78,440 
41. 112 
131,029 
73, 018 
103, 284 
58,137 
82,098 
49,309 
89,  412 
35,  437 
75.666 
49.  057 
62,298 
49. 183 
107. 824 


268.776 
171, 280 
103.  550 
125. 622 
264.  740 
239. 895 
170,902 
207,  226 
192. 343 
285.047 
101. 658 
32,919 
77,946 
68,739 
138.487 
56.631 
184,902 


Rains 

Roberts 

Rockwall 

Throckmorton 

UUh: 

Daggett 

Piute 

Virginia: 

Bland 

Floyd 

Midland 

Lee 

Scott 

Wythe 

Norton  City 

West  Virginia: 

Cabell 

Lincoln 

Monroe 

Ohio 

Pleasanb , 

Raleigh , 

Taylor ... 


Wayne 


'ayne.. 
'ebster. 


3.273 

284.654 

285,284 

368.880 

228.504 

207.605 

46.582 

247.011 

120,484 

40.539 

2.895 

69,621 

6,168 

3.914 
10. 479 

65.956 
89.539 
30.518 
639. 133 
405. 322 
231.666 
66.460 

805,620 
486.593 
179.618 
400.861 
67.546 
907.300 
159.310 
599.863 
250,633 


$25, 114 
46.936 
82,295 
83.944 
82,198 
78. 042 
53,  242 
56.405 
73,869 
13,737,708 

211.315 
26, 141 

164. 132 
68.090 

247, 174 

225,  525 
262, 632 
341,927 
391,908 
686.421 
1.363,718 

98.320 
82.427 
44.295 

138.103 
77.454 

108.  874 
60.329 
85,826 
51,911 
93.663 
38,127 
79, 452 
53,087 
66,077 
52,  418 

113,954 

113.922 

285. 678 
182,354 
110,798 
133, 153 
284,271 
256,  523 
181,  392 
222.  091 
207.638 
304,462 
108,308 
34,497 
82,206 
72,723 
147, 272 
59,236 
198,681 

3,420 

303,  783 

306,798 

397,  532 

242,504 

221,599 

49.109 

263. 149 

129.  302 

42,  261 

3.050 

73,915 

6,685 

4,129 

11,257 

68,425 

94. 239 

31.830 

674.318 

428.798 

245. 479 

70,712 

877.868 
525.373 
191,  428 
432,259 
73.038 
977. 101 
169.943 
649.771 
268,343 


520.042 

37,  732 
65,  602 
67,  317 
67,961 
63,030 
43,  735 
45,  235 
60. 029 
10,581,106 

166. 555 
20,792 

130.007 
53. 910 

195,  386 

177.638 
206.  797 
268.  761 
313.  573 
544,492 
1, 088,  877 

79,109 
66,674 
34,945 
111.375 
62.065 
87.  791 
49  416 
69.  783 
41.913 
76,020 
30,121 
64,316 
41,698 
52.  953 
41,806 
91.650 
91.650 

228.460 

145.588 

88.017 

106.779 

225. 029 

203.911 

145.  267 

176, 142 

163. 491 

242,290 

86.409 

27.981 

66,254 

58.428 

117,714 

48,136 

157, 167 

2,782 

241.956 

242. 491 

313.548 

194.  228 

176,464 

39.595 

209.959 

102.411 

34,458 

2,461 

59. 178 

5,243 

3.327 
8,907 

56.063 
76.108 
25.942 
543.263 
344. 524 
196.916 
56,491 

684.777 
413.604 
152.675 
340. 732 
57. 414 
771,205 
U5, 413 
509,883 
213,038 


S20. 168 
32  73b 
59  553 
66  2S0 

'  57.  767 
51.  203 

'  37. 170 
43. 919 

«  51.  024 
9,  002.  359 

167. 983 
20.  386 

117.888 
52.939 

184. 576 

172,  566 
187.  578 
269.  753 

•  256.  537 

524. 809 

1.041,558 

69.658 
» 56,  673 

30.808 
'94.668 

60.398 
» 74, 623 
'42.004 
'  59.  316 
'  35. 626 
'64,600 

•  25. 603 
'  54,  669 

38,071 
50,430 
42.  445 
80.998 
82,819 

'  194, 191 

126.  738 

76.643 

'  90.  762 

224.  241 
195. 954 
130.  531 

173.  356 
165.  613 
230,088 

87.  23i 
'23.784 
'  56.  316 
'49.664 
107.617 
'  40. 916 
157,237 

•2.365 
216. 023 

225.  505 
317,951 
172. 724 
171.  302 
•33.655 
202. 433 
101,928 

•  29.  289 

2.212 

'  50. 301 

•4.456 

•2.828 

'  7. 571 

'47,653 

66,273 

» 22, 049 

•461.773 

328. 563 

175, 702 

51,126 

692.002 
390.960 
146, 807 
295,037 
53,729 
769,  277 
'  115. 101 
518, 172 
185,998 


"Fiscal  year  1J74  approwiations  level  for  pL  A  at  the  ifflpemdment  level  of  $1,396,000  000 
,  •  ^ — .: — ,  ynevjihble. 

under  pt  A  o(  S.  1539  at  the  President's  budget  level.  Additional  amounts  may 


ftS  aMocatioas  uorvaitiMe. 
•Wkcatioat 


tm ktaMNiWe  Is M«nti«  under  pL  C. 
•  AMoVoM  Mder  pi  A  of  tke  McClellan  amendment  at  the  President's  budget  level.  Pt.  C  is 


ttie  declining  "hold  harmleu"  provision  (i.e.,  that  a  county  is  only  held  harmlett  to  85  percent  of 
the  previous  year's  85  percent).  Data  used  in  calculations  not  projected. 

'Denotes  number  of  allocations  still  at  the  hold-harmless  level  In  fiscal  year  1976;  in  fiscal  year 
1977  these  allocations  may  drop,  as  they  will  be  held  harmless  to  85  percent  of  the  hscal  year  1976 


•  Projected  aHocations  for  fiscal  year  1978  under  pt.  A  of  the  McCleUan  amendment  reflecting        Source:  Library  of  Congress. 
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Mr.  PELL.  There  has  been  considerable 
discussion  of  the  necessity  of  putting 
title  I  funds  where  the  children  are.  I 
feel  that  the  Senate  bill  does  this.  First. 
I  would  like  to  clear  up  any  misunder- 
standing about  the  1974  HEW  Appropria- 
tions Act;  the  funds  were  distributed  on 
the  basis  of  the  1970  Census,  with  floors 
and  ceilings  to  assiu-e  that  no  State  or 
school  district  was  severely  hurt.  But  the 
most  recent  data  were  the  basis  of  the 
distribution. 

Second,  the  McClellan  amendment 
would  count  only  two- thirds  of  the  chil- 
dren receiving  AFDC  above  the  level  of 
$4,250.   This  level  would  float  upward 


each  year  as  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
rose.  As  this  nimiber  rose,  fewer  and 
fewer  States  would  have  any  AFDC  chil- 
dren counted,  unless  thetr  AFDC  pay- 
ments increased  as  fast  as  inflation.  The 
result  of  this  Is  that  In  a  couple  of  years, 
all  allotrations  imder  the  McClellan  for- 
mnla  would  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
Census — where  the  children  were  in  196». 
Under  the  Senate  bill,  40  percent  of 
the  new  money  above  the  base  year  would 
be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  total  AFDC 
caseload.  This  is  the  only  factor  in  the 
fonnula  which  is  an  updating  factor.  AH 
States  participate  in  that  40  percent,  and 
the  data  used  are  current — where  the 


children  actually  are  in  the  year  in  ques- 
tion. I  feel  that  it  is  important  to  keep 
AFDC  In  the  formula,  as  imperfect  a 
measure  as  it  is,  just  to  keep  some  up- 
dated reflection  of  population  shifts  since 
the  Census  was  taken. 

Before  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
intanlmnua  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Recokd  a  chart  which  succinctly 
shows  the  effect  of  the  fonnula  on  the 
100  largest  schodjl  districts  in  the 
country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 


ALLOCATIOftS  TO  THt  100  LARtSEST  SCHOOL  DtSTRICTS  UNDER  TITLE  I  EStA 


State  and  county 


Fiscal  year 
1974  1 


Alabama: 

Jefferson  (Birmingham) $4 

Mobile 3 

Arizona:  Pima  (tucson)!'IlIlI"!"^III]^"^;^  \\ 

CaHf^nle^ 

Alanadi  (Oakland). 6, 


11, 


Contra  Costa 

Fresno 

Lot  Angeles 

Sacramento 

San  Diego 

San  Ffaneisco_. 

CalorMie: 

Denver 

Jefferson 

Olftrict  of  Columbw. 

Florida: 

Brevant 

Bronurd  (Fert  Lairibrdale) i 

Dade  (Miami) 4. 

Duval  (Jacksonville) '_,'„'       2 

Escambia  (Pensacole) '.'.'.'. 

Hillsborough  (Tampa) '.        1, 

Orange  (Orlando) '        l] 

Palm  Beach ,  '^"  '"        1' 

Pinellas  (Clearwater) '.'...'.'."        1 

Polk 

Georgia: 

Chatham  (Savannah) 1 

Cobb  (MarietU) 

Oe  Kalb  (Decatur) 1. 

Fulton  (Atlanta) «,' 

Muscogee  (Columbus) '.        1, 

Hawaii;  Honolulu 3| 

Wlnois: 

Cook  (Chicago) 51 

Wtnnebego  (Rockford) i' 

hidiana: 

Allen  (Fort  Wayne) 

Lake  «G«ry)_ \'_        3, 

Marion  (tndlanapolis)... 3 

:  PWk  (bes  Moines). ',        \, 


U7,988 
037. 523 
380,397 

120,938 
983, 539 
061,527 
867,494 
613, 718 
643,838 
312.  040 

435,624 
406,056 
196,308 

•03,531 
453.948 
330.621 
535,155 
948,912 
710,  489 
211,730 
169,  242 
061,733 
861,199 

663.730 
509^497 
064,  373 
903. 802 
327,  209 
419.  497 

866.527 
338,899 

977,  770 
566.029 
169, 235 
S«a867 


Johnson  (Shawnee  Mission) 

Sedgwick  (Wichitil. .. ...  _ 

Kentucky:  Jefleraen  (LauisviH*)!. '..'.'.'.'.        Si03i',569 

Louisiana : 

Caddo  (Shreveport) 

East  Batnn  Rouge 

Jefferson 

Orleans  (New  Orleans) Si  960]  408 

Maryland: 

Anne  Anindel 967.  409 

Montgomery.. _ _  994^  468 

Prince  Georges 2.  284,  534 

BaHimore  City U.9et.  187 

Massachusetts:  Suffolk  (Boston) 8  329  899 


351.979 
1. 937, 000 


1.484,466 
1. 264. 284 
1. 126.  315 


$5  352/375 
3.  578. 279 
I,  735.  357 

7,447.918 
3,581,873 
5.001,778 
59.  824,  L38 
5  561.373 
8.051.447 
5.  231.  754 

3.  865.  211 

500.  2T2 

13.  350,  801 

723.  520 
I.  925.  771 
5.  563.  746 

3.  309.  328 

1  262  929 

2  118.  529 
1.604.585 
1.543.613 
1.  405.  783 
1.  160,  577 

1,  995, 608 
609.353 
1,  284,  690 
5,  828,  417 
1.  583,  963 
4. 137.  802 

62.282.566 

1.  489,  064 

1,171.444 

4.  209.  266 
3.  867,  298 
1,809.528 

422.527 

2.  322.  805 

5.  734.  89S 

1.  920,  340 
1.646.269 

1.  415. 039 
7,  455,  499 

L  105.  359 
1, 121.  519 

2.  749.  977 
15.566,875 

9, 962. 033 


•IcClallan 
amendment' 


$5,  940, 700 

4.077.093 

2,  396, 652 

7.115.016 

3, 089. 172 

6.011.795 

50.606.128 

5.  006. 867 
i.  467. 036 
4,688.773 

3.S56.9SI 

678,263 

9,932.495 

1.  267.  205 

3.  006.  885 
8.  U7.  989 
5,  191.  392 

2.  233.  460 

3.  957.  995 
2. 698.  361 
2.  464. 149 
2.177.636 
2.  361. 132 

2.  080.  806  I 
667. 138  ; 

1.351,987 
5  175.060 
1.  690.  062 
4. 150. 876 

50. 721.  328 

1.  480,  231 

1.067,523 

3.  224,  946 

4.  184.  557 
•1,326.736 

399.178 

1.978.744 

•4,  276,  831 

3.118.008 

2.  493.  830 
1.  958.  576 
9.034,294 

1.  447. 619 

1.  369.  523 

2.  529.  772 
13  483,395 

7.586.415 


State  and  esunty 


Fiscal  year 
1974' 


S.  1539: 


Michigan: 

Genesee  (Flint) $3,325,702 

Wayne  (Detroit) 25.933,205 

Wlinnesot?: 

Hennepin  (MinneepoUt) 5.149.435 

Ram»ey(St.  Paul) 2,395,789 

Missouri: 

Jackson  (Kansas  City) 2. 562.  563 

St.  Louis  Cily 5,678.370 

Nebraska :  Douglas  (Omaha) 2.244.586 

Nevadi:  Clark  (Las  Vegas) 733,639 

New  Jersey :  Essex  (Newark) ._ 13.220.988 

New  Mexico:  Bernalillo  (Albuauerque)..  .....  .  1.667.013 

NewYork: 

Bronx  (New  York  City) 46.234,075 

Erie  (Buffalo) ..  8,732.161 

Kings  (New  Yoi*  CityX 67.172,700 

Monroe  (Rochester) 5.665.322 

New  York  (New  York  Cit») „  .  26. 020  783 

Oueens(Naw  York  Otv) 12,786,676 

Richmond  (New  York  City) 2,158.831 

North  Carolina : 

Forsyth  (Winslon-Salem). 1.833,012 

Wecklenburg  (ChailottB). 2,448  123 

Ohio: 

Cuyahoga  (ClevelaoiX 12.448.365 


Franklin  (Columbus) 

Hamilton  (Cincinnati) 

Lucas  (Toledo).-. 

Montgomery  (Dayton) 

Summit  (Akron) 

Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma  (Oklahoma  City).. 

Tulsa 

Oregon :  Multnomah  (Porltend) 

Pennsylvania:  Philadelphia 27]  131.  272 

South  Carolina: 

Charteston 

Greenville 

Tennessee :  Shelby  (Memphis) 
Texas : 

Bexar  (San  Antonio) 

Dallas 

El  Paso 

Harris  (Houston) .. 

Nueces  (Corpus  ChnrtiX. 

Tarrant  (fort  Worth) 

Travis  (Austtn) 

Utah:  Salt  Lake 

Virginin: 

Fairfax  917.713 

Norfolk  City 3.100.406 

Richmond  City .  2  450.360 


4. 099, 831 
4. 060.  561 
2, 149,  538 
2,  353.  612 
2,  237,  573 

2. 826. 913 
1. 869, 674 
2. 640.  706 


3. 0O9.  307 
1. 136.  475 
5.489,690 

5.  797. 673 
5. 110  172 
1.921.119 
8.019  010 
1.696  219 
2.  433.  509 
952.542 
1. 975,  077 


Virginia  Beach  City.. 

Washington    King  (Seattle) 

Wast  Virginia:  Kanawha  (Charteston). 


906.866 
4.417.046 
1.  741. 657 


WixanS4n:  Milwaukee. 6,349,363 


$4. 025, 504 
31.  245, 039 

6. 152. 330 
2. 873,  530 

3, 184. 079 
6,  965.  556 
2. 623,  266 
1. 015, 242 
15.  756.  508 
2. 085.  099 

54.  829.  842 
10.  616,  541 
79  921,  088 

6.  799, 131 

31,  044,  275 
15,  300,  894 

2.  342. 437 

2,  056,  334 
2.  777,  764 

14,  554,  878 
4.  948.  in 
4. 97a  420 
2,  594  304 

2,  838.  810 
2, 688,  935 

3.  317. 812 

2.  225. 121 

3.  241. 138 

32,  250, 130 

3.  441. 130 
I  334,431 
6,719,966 

7,  098,  500 
6. 232, 016 
2.452.582 
9  667.  204 
2,  077. 903 
2,953.071 
1,202.195 

2,  381, 951 

1.100.642 

3,  517, 851 
2.985.977 
1. 075,  U3 
5,333,151 
1. 983.  921 
7.699,248 


McClellan 
amendment ' 


$3,761  612 
27,  767  840 

4. 700,  579 
2.291.221 

3.  485.  891 
6,  547,  887 
•1.907.  897 
1.  274. 855 
12.  077. 665 
2.814  053 

•39.  298.  944 

7.857.415 

•57,  096.  762 

•4,815  521 
•22,117.648 
•10,  868.  670 

•1,835,005 

•1,558,059 
2. 302,  978 


•10.581,106 
4. 165.  823 
5.  158, 652 
2  269  346 
2.  410  672 
2.  283.  897 


904.552 
185.  833 
398.371 


23,  844.  048 

3  214.661 
1.597.154 
8.058.639 

8.  857  054 
7.  029  810 
4,  295.  3»2 
10.  576.  642 
2.822,519 
3  295.;62 

1.  769,  454 

2.  256  723 

1. 158.  432 
3.117  316 
2,409.945 
l,126.8Cb 
4.786.912 
1. 655.  726 
7.411.430 


•  '  '\.*  •''oM'ion*  »•  impoundment  level  of  $1,396,000,000  only;  pt  C  aHocations  not  included, 
since  they  have  not  yet  been  made  by  HEW. 
>  Pt  A  and  pt.  C  allocations  at  a  total  appropriations  level  of  $1,885,000,000. 


>  PL  A  allocations  at  a  tola  appropriations  level  of  $1,885,000,000:  pt.  C  is  npeeled. 
•Asterisk  denotes  allocation  adjusted  up  to  85  percent  hold  harmless  la 


Mr.  PELL.  This  chart  demonstrates 
how  the  Senate  formula  sought  to  In- 
crease with  real  money  the  amounts  of 
money  these  school  districts  would  re- 
ceive, while  also  Indlcathig  the  very  real 
Tosses  of  50  of  these  school  districts  un- 
der the  House  formula — very  real  losses, 
while  those  that  gain  make  only  minimal 
gains.  Again,  these  figures  indicate  the 
evenhandedness  of  our  approach.  In  ad- 
dition, if  AFDC  is  phased  out  of  the  for- 
mula, as  is  probable  under  the  McClel- 
lan amendment,  these  areas  coold  suffer 
substantial  addHtoina  looses. 


I  personally  am  in  a  peculiar  position 
because  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island 
gains  about  $700,000  under  the  Rouse 
formula.  Yet,  I  shall  not  support  that 
formula.  The  Senate  bill  Increases  by  $1 
million  the  amount  of  money  my  State  Is 
rmv!  receiving.  It  was  with  this  view  in 
mind  that  I  supported  the  Senate  for- 
mula. I  knew  other  permutations  would 
favor  Rhode  Island  more,  but  I  believed 
tmd  still  believe  that  we  must  seek  a  for- 
mula that  is  fair  to  all.  To  my  mind,  tak- 
ing $101  mtUlon  from  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  North  Carolina.  California,  Mas- 


sachusetts, and  Michigan  to  redistribute 
money  to  44  otlier  Stetes  is  inequitable. 

It  is  my  hope  tbak  the  Senate  will  not 
accept  any  amentteaent  to  the  Senate's 
committee  recommendation  and  will  elI- 
low  LIS  to  enter  the  conference  with  as 
wide  a  range  as  possible  ao  that  a  real 
compromise  may  be  effected. 

Mr.  President,  I  sugge^  the  absence 
of  a  quonan. 

The  PRBSimNG  OPPICXR.  Tlie  clerk 
win  can  the  roll. 

The  legislative  derk  pumeeawl  to  caU 
the  nxIL 
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Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  ^e 
quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  Without 
jbjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  myself  6  min- 
utes on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  on  May  2,  I  submitted 
six  amendments  to  8.  1539  for  printing — 
Nos.  1251  through  1256.  I  should  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  explain  these 
amendments. 

CONSOLJDATION 

Two  of  the  sunendments — Nos.  1253 
and  1256 — pertain  to  consolidation  and 
simplification  of  six  State  administered 
formula  grant  programs.  The  present 
version  of  8.  1539  gives  State  educa- 
tional agencies  discretion  only  in  the  use 
of  50  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  excess  of  designated  prior  years.  At  a 
minimum,  I  believe  the  State  agencies 
should  be  given  the  discretion  to  use  aU 
of  the  funds  in  excess  of  the  level  of  des- 
ignated prior  years,  and  that  is  the 
tlirust  of  amendment  No.  1253. 

A  better  procurement,  in  my  opinion.  Is 
provided  in  amendment  No.  1256  which 
would  permit  the  State  educationtd  agen- 
cies to  utilizi  a  gradually  increasing  per- 
centage of  the  fimds  made  available — 
25  percent  in  fiscal  year  1976,  50  percent 
in  fiscal  year  1977,  and  75  percent  in  fis- 
cal year  1978,  the  last  year  of  authori- 
zation under  the  bill — in  accordance  with 
the  priorities  determined  by  these  agen- 
cies. 

In  other  words,  under  amendment  No. 
1256,  there  would  be  a  gradual  phasing 
in  of  consolidation.  After  a  transitional 
phase,  programs  would  have  to  stand  and 
be  evaluated  on  their  merits.  Just  like 
other  education  programs.  If  these  pro- 
grams are  really  worth  fimdlng,  then 
they  will  be  continued.  If  other  priorities 
emerge,  they  will  take  precedence.  But 
the  whole  point  is  that  States  should 
have  discretion  in  future  fiscal  years  to 
determine  their  own  needs  and  not  be 
locked  into  funding  patterns  prescribed 
by  Washington  back  in  fiscal  year  1974. 
zLncnf  ATToiT  or  cxaoe  letkl  dksicmations  ok 

AtrrBOftiZATioifs       rom       nkwlt       csxatxs 

yXTKSAVCmACIBS 

Blr.  President.  8.  1539  creates  some  16 
new  bureaucracies.  Moreover,  it  man- 
dates grade  level  authorizations  and  des- 
ignations for  certain  of  the  newly  created 
education  division  units. 

I  believe  it  is  a  matter  of  general 
knowledge  that  to  the  extent  that  Con- 
gress mandates  organizational  structure 
within  the  Federal  Government,  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Giovemment  to  make  flexible 
responses  to  changing  program  needs  at 
the  local  level  is  impaired.  Therefore,  I 
have  submitted  amendment  No.  1255, 
which  would  eliminate  the  grade  level 
designations,  and  amendment  No.  1254  to 
eliminate  the  authorization  provided  in 
8.  1539  for:  First,  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
Bilingual  EdiKation,  and  two  assistants; 
second.  Director  of  the  Office  of  Career 
Education;  third.  Director  of  the  OflSce  of 
Consumers'  Education;  fourth.  Deputy 
Director  of  the  National  Center  for  Edu- 
cation Statistics;  and  fifth.  Deputy  Com- 
missioner, Bureau  of  Libraries  »^n^ 
Learning  Resources,  and  two  assistants. 


In  my  opinion,  8.  1539  establishes  pro- 
grams which  need  not  be  shored  up  by 
the  mandating  of  th'ese  grade  level 
designations  and  authorizations. 

ADMINISTSAirVX  PBOCEDUKES 

Mr.  President,  the  two  final  amend- 
ments— Nos.  1251  and  1252 — pertain  to 
administrative  procedures. 

Amendment  No.  1251  would  eliminate  a 
provision  involving  the  Commissioner  of 
Education's  planning  for  the  expenditure 
of  funds  imder  the  Special  Projects  Act, 
section  403  of  the  bill.  Under  section  403, 
we  have  set  up  a  procedure  whereby  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  must  submit 
to  the  Education  Committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  a  plan  of  how  we  would 
expend  the  funds  appropriated  imder  the 
Special  Projects  Act  by  February  1  of 
each  year.  In  such  plan,  the  Commission- 
er must  delineate  each  contrtwit  over 
$100,000  made  or  intended  to  be  made  for 
the  current  fiscal  year.  Beyond  that,  if 
either  Committee  of  the  Senate  or  the 
House  adopts  a  resolution  disapproving 
such  plan,  the  Commissioner  must  sub- 
mit a  new  plan  within  15  days. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  greatly  concerned  about  the  grants 
and  contracts  processes  of  the  Office  of 
Education,  and  I  believe  that  OE  must 
clear  up  and  clean  up  Its  procedures  in 
this  area. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the 
procedure  presently  required  under  8. 
1539  is  a  correct  solution  to  the  problem. 
The  bill,  in  its  present  form,  mixes  ap- 
ples and  oranges — in  this  case,  over- 
sight responsibiUties  with  appropriation 
processes.  Thus,  the  Commissioner's  plan 
under  the  £4>ecial  Projects  Act  Is  to  re- 
port on  contracts  over  $100,000  made 
from  the  previous  July  until  February 
1 — an  oversight  function. 

He  must  also  report  on  contracts  In- 
tended to  be  made.  One  of  our  primary 
concerns  has  been  the  violation  of  the 
competitive  procedure  in  letting  con- 
tracts. If  the  competitive  procedures  are 
to  be  followed,  the  exact  amoimt  of  the 
contract  cost  is  a  legitimate  part  of  the 
bidding  for  the  contracts.  If  the  Com- 
missioner fails  to  report  a  contract  be- 
cause he  plans  to  let  it  for  $90,000  and  it 
turns  out  that  the  accepted  bid  is  $110,- 
000,  do  we  then  find  him  in  violation  of 
the  Intent  of  Congress? 

Further,  if  a  major  event  occurs  be- 
tween February  1  and  the  following 
July — such  as  a  Supreme  Court  decision 
like  the  Lau  against  Nichols  decision — 
how  Is  the  Commissioner  to  use  his  dis- 
cretionary authorities  fiexible  to  meet 
the  new  need  when  he  has  little  or  no 
flexibility  because  he  is  locked  into  the 
report  of  his  intentions?  I  believe  such 
a  procedure  would  make  shambles  of  the 
competitive  procedures. 

Mr.  President,  the  contract  process  in 
the  Office  of  Education  is  already  slow 
and  cumbersome  enough  without  addi- 
tional slowing  of  the  process  by  requiring 
congressional  oversight  for  every  con- 
tract over  $100,000  using  the  Commis- 


sioner's "discretionary"  funds.  What 
stafT  have  we  to  analyze  and  debate  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  each  one  of  these 
contracts?  And,  if  we  dt  not  intend  to 
debate  the  merits  and  demerits  of  each 
one,  then  why  do  we  have  such  a  proce- 
dure? 

I  believe  our  proper  role  is  oversight 
and  holding  the  Commissioner  account- 
able for  his  actions.  I  do  not  believe 
our  role  is  to  straitjacket  the  Commis- 
sioner, further  complicate  the  contract 
process  and  to  slow  everything  down. 

Mr.  President,  the  other  administra- 
tive amendment — No.  1262 — would  elim- 
inate the  provision  within  section  505 
of  the  bill,  which  would  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  delegate  his  functions  with  regard  to 
administration  of  Office  of  Education 
programs  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Education. 

While  I  understand  this  to  be  the  cur- 
rent practice  at  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  ex- 
plain why  this  should  be  legislatively 
mandated — luiless  the  Intent  is  to  edge 
toward  a  separate  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. The  creation  of  a  separate  Depart- 
ment has  been  advocated  by  some  and 
opposed  by  others.  If  the  Congress 
wishes  to  create  such  a  Department,  pub- 
lic hearings  should  be  held.  I  do  not 
believe  we  should  attempt  to  move  to- 
ward a  separate  Department  through 
the  back  door. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  placed  in  the 
Record  three  charts,  together  with  ex- 
planations thereof,  as  follows:  Compari- 
son of  Total  Title  I  Money  Under  S.  1539 
and  the  McClellan  Amendment;  State 
Title  I  Population  Under  Orshansky 
Formula  and  State  Percentage  of  Na- 
tional Title  I  Orshansky;  and  Compari- 
son of  State  Percentage  of  the  National 
Total  of  Low-Income  Children. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  charts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
CoMPABUoir  or  Total  Tttlx  I  Monkt  TTndek 

8.    1539  AND  THB  McCLELLAN  AMCNDMENT 

This  chart  compares  each  state's  percen- 
tage of  total  Title  I  allocations  under  S.  1539 
with  that  state's  share  of  the  total  Title  I  al- 
locations under  the  McClellan  Amendment. 

Because  of  the  more  equitable  formula 
utilized  for  LEA's  In  the  McClellan  Amend- 
ment, 20  states  gain  as  compared  with  the 
S.  1539  formula. 

This  Is  because  the  McClellan  Amendment 
relies  on  the  Orshansky  formula  (Chart  #2), 
%  APDC  count  and  an  8S%  hold  harmless  In- 
stead of  the  Inequitable  FY  74  Base  Tear  pro- 
vision In  B.  1639. 

It  U  also  a  result  of  the  McClellan  Amend- 
ment's repeal  of  Part  B  and  Part  C  (See 
Chart  #8)    which  are  q>eclal   granU.  TbU 
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money  will  be  available  for  distribution  as 
LEA  Part  A  grants. 

CHART  NO.  1 

PCRCENTACE  COMPARISON  BY  STATE  OF  TOTAL  TITLE  I 
MONEY  UNDER  S.  1S39  AND  UNDER  McCLELLAN  AMEND- 
MENT 


Percentace  of 

Percentaic  of      money  under 

money  under  McClellan 

S.  1&39         amendment 


Alabama 

2.20 

2.45 

Alaska 

31 

.28 

Arizona 

.70 

.98 

Arkansas 

1.39 

1.47 

California 

8.64         -- 

8.50 

Colorado 

89 

.97 

Connecticut 

1.06 

1.05 

Delaware 

23 

.31 

Florida 

2.53 

3.78 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

:::::    ^:ll 

2.68 
.31 

Idaho 

24 

.29 

Illinois 

5.33 

4.97 

Indiana 

1.39 

1.51 

Iowa 

95 

.92 

Kansas 

72 

.78 

Kentucky 

2.00 

1.90 

Louisiana 

2.31 

3.10 

Maine       ... .. 

44 

.40 

Maryland 

1.65 

1.74 

Massachusstts 

2.02 

1.85 

Michigan 

4.50 

4.39 

Minnesota 

1.57 

1.53 

Mississippi 

2.29 

2.36 

Missouri 

1.62 

1.78 

Montana 

29 

.33 

Nebraska 

48 

.52 

Ne»ada 

10 

.14 

New  Hampshire 

18 

.19 

New  Jersey 

3.81 

3.17 

NewMeiico 

60 

.80 

New  York 

15.05 

11.57 

North  Carolina 

3.35 

3.04 

North  Dakota 

32 

.32 

Ohio 

3.29 

3.27 

Oklahoma 

1.13 

1.19 

Oregon 

n 

.95 

Pennsylvania 

4.85 

4.72 

Rhode  Island       

36 

.40 

South  Carolina     

1.95 

1.95 

South  Dakota 

37 

.35 

Tennessee 

2.04 

2.25 

Texas 

5.77 

7.01 

Utah 

35 

.35 

Vermont 

21 

.21 

Virginia 

2.09 

2.24 

Washington 

1.25 

1.30 

WestVirginis 

1. 10 

1.00 

Wisconsin 

1.47 

1.66 

13 

.15 

District  of  Columbia 

80 

.62 

Total 

....."100.0400795  ~ 

100.000000 

STATK  TnXE  I  POPTTLATION  Undek  Orshanskt 
FOBMtOA  AND  SXAT*  PERCENTAGE  OF  NA- 
TIONAL TrrLE   I   OaSHANSKT   P0PT7LATI0N 

Tlila  chart  shows  the  number  of  poor  peo- 
ple In  each  state  and  the  state's  percentage 
of  the  number  of  |>oor  people  in  the  nation, 
using  the  Orshansky  Index  of  poverty. 

The  Orshansky  formula  Is  the  ofBclal  fed- 
eral index  of  poverty.  It  has  been  adopted 
by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  In  updat- 
ing the  Title  I  count. 

The  Orshansky  formula  computes  the  min- 
imum Income  that  a  family  must  have  in  or- 
der to  be  able  to  afford  a  nutritionally  ade- 
quate diet.  The  Orshansky  Index  is  based  on 
several  factors: 

( 1 )  The  size  of  the  family. 

(2)  Whether  the  family  Is  rural-  or  urban- 
based. 

(3)  Whether  the  head  of  the  family  is  male 
or  female. 

The  McClellan  Amendment  formula  for 
LEA  Grants  (Part  A)  Is  based  on  the  sum  of 

(1)  The  number  of  Orshansky  children. 

(2)  Two-thirds  of  the  AFDC  children  from 
families  with  income  above  the  Orshansky 
level  (•4.260  for  FY  76) . 

(3)  Special  populations  in  the  State  (Juve- 
nile delinquents,  neglected  and  dependent 
children  in  institutions) . 

multiplied    by    the    payment   rate   of   40% 
of  the  SUte  average  per  pupil  expenditure 


rate,  with  a  floor  of  80%   and  a  ceiling  of 
120% 

STATE  TITLE  I  POPUUTION  UNDER  ORSHANSKY  FORMULA 
AND  STATE  PERCENTAGE  OF  NATIONAL  TITLE  I  OR- 
SHANSKY POPULATION 


State  per- 
centage of 
national 
Title  I  title  I 

population  population 

under  under 

Orshansky  Orshansky 

formula  formula 


Alabama 272,146              3.27 

Alaska 12,393                .15 

Arizona 84,014              1.01 

Arkansas 155,135             1.87 

Calilornia 595,765             7.17 

Colorado 71,254                .86 

Connecticut 55,083                 .67 

Delaware 17,372                .21 

Florida 299,575              3.60 

Georgia 293.871              3.53 

Hawaii 19,465                 .23 

Idaho 23,716                .29 

Illinois 302,311               3.64 

Indiana 123,484              1.49 

Iowa 72,000                .87 

Kansas 64,621                .78 

Kentucky 208.462              2.51 

Louisian 308,850              3.71 

Maine 36,308                 .44 

Maryland 116,951              1,41 

Massachusetts 116.900              1.41 

Michigan 220.485 

Minnesota 98,936 

Mississippi 261.679 

Missouri 172.955 

Montana 24.998 

Nebraska 45,952 

Nevada 10,890 

New  Hampshii* 14,286 

New  Jersey 155,690 

New  Mexico 80.559 

New  York 526,402 

North  Carolina 312,545 

North  Dakota 27.354 

Ohio 273,542 

Oklahoma 122.548 

Oregon 53,953 

Pennsylvania 304,815 

Rhode  Island 24.482 

South  Carolina.. 206,985 

South  DakoU 33,815 

Tennessee 245,157 

Texas 636.776 

Utah 30,796 

Vermont 13,062 

Virginia 214, 357 

Washington 80,172 

West  Virginia 106,359 

Wisconsin 103,895 

Wyoming 10,054 

District  of  Columbia 37, 193 

Puerto  Rico 613,405 

ToUl 8,313.773           100.03000 


.65 

1.19 

3.15 

2.08 

.30 

.55 

.13 

.17 

1.87 

.97 

6.33 

3.76 

.33 

3.29 

1.47 

.65 

3.67 

.29 

2.49 

.41 

2.95 

7.66 

.37 

.16 

2.58 

.96 

1.28 

1.25 

.12 

.45 

7.38 


COMPAKISON  OF  STATE  PEXCENTAGE  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL Total  of  Low-Income  Chiloren — 
Prom  Families  With  Less  Than  $3,000 
Annual  Income  and  State  Percentage  of 
Total  Part  C — Urban-Rvral  Concentra- 
tion— Grants 

This  chart  compares  the  percentage  of  na- 
tional low  income  children  (those  from  fami- 
lies with  less  than  $3,000  annual  income)  for 
each  state  with  the  state's  percentage  of  total 
Part    C    grants. 

Under  S.  1639.  LEAs  are  eligible  for  Part  C 
grants  If  the  sum  of : 

(1)  Children  from  families  with  Incomes 
less  than  $3,000. 

(2)  ChUdren  from  famUles  with  AFDC 
payments  above  $3,000. 

1 3 )   Special  LEA  populations. 
In  the  counties  In  which  they  (the  LEAs) 
are  located  are : 

( 1 )  Either  at  least  twice  the  state's  average 
number  of  such  children  or  at  least  10,000; 
and 

(2)  Are  at  least  5  percent  of  the  school- 
aged  children  Ui  the  county. 

The  AFDC  factor  accounts  for  the  wide  dis- 
parities (uid  Inequities  pointed  out  by  this 
chart.  For  example.  New  York,  with  8.94  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  low  income  children, 
would  receive  25.92  percent  of  the  totaU  Part 
C  money,  while  Texas,  with  7.58  percent  of 


the  children,  would  receive  only  3.42  percent 
of  the  money.  Also,  Illinois  has  3.87  percent 
of  the  low  Income  children  In  the  Nation, 
while  Alabama  has  3.60  percent.  Yet  Illinois 
would  receive  7.27  percent  of  the  Part  C 
monies  and  Alabama  would  receive  only  0.68 
percent. 

The  distribution  of  Par#  C  funds  as  pro- 
vided in  S.  1639  are  patently  inequitable  and 
discriminatory. 

CHART  NO.  3 

COMPARISON  OF  STATE  PERCENTAGE  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
TOTAL  OF  LOW  INCOME  CHILOREN  (FROM  FAMILIES 
WITH  LESS  THAN  {3.000  ANNUAL  INCOME)  AND  STATE 
PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  PT.  C  (URBAN-RURAL  CONCEN- 
TRATION) GRANTS 


State 

percentage  of 

National 

Low  Income 

Childr*n 


State 

percentage 

of  Part  C 

INeneY 


Alabama 3.C0  0.68 

Alaska .15  .13 

Arizona L(9  .54 

Arkansas 2.IS  .41 

California 7.K  13.30 

Colorado .94  .96 

Connecticut .11  1.78 

Delaware .21  0 

Distiict  of  CduffllMa .48  1.23 

Florida 3.17  2.19 

Georgia 3.70  .96 

Hawaii .25  .41 

Idaho .29  .13 

Illinois 3.87  7.27 

Indiana 1.5§  .96 

Iowa .90  .54 

Kansas .(3  .54 

Kentucky 2.86  .68 

Louisiana 4.24  1.37 

Maine .39  .13 

Maryland 1.58  1.64 

Massachusetts 1.52  3.15 

Michigan 2.99  5.48 

Minnesota 1.22  1.23 

Mississippi. 3.63  .54 

Missouri 2.2S  L09 

Montana .33  .13 

Nebraska .M  .27 

Nevada .15  .13 

New  Hampshire... .18  .13 

NewJersey LOS  5.21 

NewMexico 1.04  .27 

NewYork 6.94  25.92 

North  (Urolina 3.96  1.09 

NorthDakota .31  .13 

Ohio 3.87  2.74 

Oklahoma 1.58  .41 

Oregon .75  .68 

Pennsvlvania 182  5.07 

Rhode  Island .33  .41 

South  Carolina 2.64  .68 

South  Dakota .43  .13 

Tennessee 3L1C  .68 

Texas 7.58  3.42 

Utah .39  .41 

Vermont .13  .05 

Virginia 2.(6  1.23 

Washington 1.01  1.50 

West  Virginia 1.44  .41 

Wisconsin 1.J4  1.23 

Wyoming .13  .06 


TITLE    8— ClVn.    RIGHTS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  the  next 
few  days  we  will  again  consider  the 
question  of  school  desegregation  in 
America. 

Senators  will  have  to  face  the  question 
squarely,  whether  the  Congress  shoula 
try  to  tell  the  Federal  courts  that  they 
may  not  enforce  the  Constitution — and 
tell  black  schoolchildren  whose  consti- 
tutional rights  have  been  denied:  "Well. 
that  is  just  too  bad."  We  can  try  to  dodge 
it  or  duck  it,  but  ultimately  that  will  be 
the  issue.  While  my  colleagues  consider 
this  issue,  the  following  materials  may 
be  of  some  assistance. 

In  1972  the  Senate  considered  a 
House-passed  antidesegregation  bill 
identical  in  every  respect  to  the  so-called 
Esch  amendment  provisions  of  the 
House  ESEA  bill  presently  before  us. 
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From  all  across  the  Nation,  an  out- 
pouring of  opposition  to  the  1972  bill  ex- 
pressed itself  in  a  statement  signed  by 
almost  500  law  professors  from  law 
schools  in  every  section  of  the  coimtry — 
the  only  expression  of  unanimous  schol- 
arly opinion  I  have  seen  to  equal  it  was 
at  the  time  of  the  CarsweU  nomination 
for  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  and  list  of  professors  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  these 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  prilled 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks  a 
summary  prepared  by  the  Notre  Dame 
Center  for  Civil  Rights  of  Various  Law 
Review  articles  discussing  the  1972 
House-passed  bill  which  is  identical  to 
the  amendment  No.  1194  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurnet)  to 
the  Senate  committee  bill.  These  articles 
reflect  the  overwhelming  consensus  of 
legal  scholars  that  such  provisions  are 
unconstitutional. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  next  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  superb  discus- 
sion of  the  whole  school  desegregation 
issue,  in  the  form  of  a  speech  given  by 
Professor  Thomas  Pettlgrew  of  Harvard 
University,  be  printed  in  the  record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  Dr.  Pettl- 
grew, a  long  recognized  expert  in  the 
field  of  desegregation,  states  articulately 
and  movingly  the  educational  .jmd  the 
practical  reasons  why  we  mtcst  not  set 
the  clock  back — why  we  should  be  striv- 
ing, instead,  to  create  the  optimum  con- 
ditions to  realize  the  full  benefits  of 
school  integration. 

His  article  also  places  in  perspective 
research  projects  such  as  the  Armour 
study,  which  purport  to  show  that  de- 
segregation through  student  transporta- 
tion is  counterproductive  or  not  worth 
the  candle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  fidelity  to  the  Constitution  and  to 
the  role  of  the  Judiciary  as  final  arbiter 
of  that  document  under  our  system  of 
government  Is  the  most  fundamental 
reason  why  the  House  language  is  unac- 
ceptable. But  I  also  believe  my  colleagues 
will  find  Dr.  Pettigrew's  article  a  forceful 
statement  of  the  case  against  the  House 
bill  on  educational  grounds: 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  several  amend- 
ments will  be  offered  seeking  to  repeal. 
In  terms  or  in  practical  effect,  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 1  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  a 
memorandum  indicating  why  this  would 
be  a  futile  legislative  gesture.  The  memo- 
randum shows  that  title  VI  merely  codi- 
fies what  is  c<m8titutlonally  required 
anyway;  namely.  Uuit  Federal  money 
may  not  fund  segregated  institutions. 
This  was  our  tmderstanding,  as  the  legls- 
latlTB  history  makes  clear,  when  we  acted 


in  1964.  We  can  repeal  title  VI.  but  to  no 
avail — because  we  cannot,  by  statute,  re- 
peal the  Constitution. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  4.) 

ExHiBrr    1 

Statement  re  H.R.  13915,  The  Equal  Edtjca- 

tional  opportxtnmxs  act  op  1972 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  Bar,  In 
various  sections  of  the  country  and  repre- 
senting differing  political  affiliations,  have 
grave  reservations  about  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  Equal  Educational  Opportunities 
Act  of  1972.  H.R.  13915,  and  fear  it  would 
place  in  jeopardy  much  of  the  hard  won 
progress  toward  school  desegregation  of  the 
last  two  decades.  We  iirge  Its  defeat  In  the 
Senate. 

The  passage  of  this  bUl,  as  Indicated  by  the 
floor  debate  in  the  House  and  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  Judiciary  and  Labor  and  Edu- 
cation Committees,  will — 

Place  the  legislative  and  judicial  branches 
In  conflict; 

Impair  the  Supreme  Court's  role  of  final 
arbiter  of  constitutional  matters; 

Remove  a  remedy  tat  the  vindication  of 
minority  students'  constitutional  rights, 
even  when  that  remedy  Is  constitutionally 
required;  and 

Open  to  relitigation  nearly  two  decades  of 
Judicial  desegregation  decisions,  many  of 
which  Involve  no  busing  whatsoever,  thus 
leading  to  dlvl3lve-:ess  and  confusion  in  many 
communities  already  satisfactorily  operating 
under  school  desegregation  plans. 
partial  list* 

American  University,  School  o/  Lave, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Gordon  A.  Chrlstenson,  Dean;  David  K. 
Aronson,  D.  Barlow  Biirke,  Jr.,  Beverly  Carl, 
Thomas  Dlenes.  Nicholas  Klttrie,  William  Mc- 
Hugh,  Elliott  Mllstein,  O'Neal  Smalls,  and 
Robert  Vaughn. 
Boston  College.  School  of  Late,  Boston,  Mass. 

George  J.  Annas.  Hugh  J.  Ault,  Charles  H. 
Baron,  Arthur  L.  Berney,  Robert  C.  Berry. 
Peter  A.  Donovan,  James  L.  Houghtellng,  Jr.. 
Richard  G.  Huber,  Paul  M.  Kane.  Sanford  N. 
Kmtz,  CynthU  C.  Llchtensteln.  Paul  R.  Mc- 
Danler,  John  D.  ORellly,  Jr.,  and  Emll  Sllzew- 
sU. 

Boston  University/.  School  o/  Law.  Boston, 
Mass. 

Albert  R.  Belsel.  Jr.,  Phillip  I.  Blumberg, 
Stanley  Z.  Fisher,  Robert  B.  Kent,  Daniel  O. 
MacLeod,  Daniel  O.  Partan,  David  A.  Rice, 
and  Eug«ne  C.  Roemele. 

Vnirerstty    of    California    at    Los    Angeles. 
School  of  Law,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Norman  Abrams,  Reginald  Alleyne,  Alison 
O.  Anderson,  Michael  Aslmow,  David  Binder. 
Barbara  Brudno,  Harold  Horowitz,  William 
Klein,  Leon  Letwln,  Melville  Nlmmer,  Arthur 
Rosett,  Gary  Schwartz,  Murray  Schwartz, 
Edmund  Ursine,  and  Richard  Wasserstrom. 

University  of  California.  School  of  Law, 
Berkeley.  Calif. 

Stephen  R.  Bamett,  Babette  B.  Barton, 
Richard  U.  Buxbaum,  Jessie  Choper,  David 
Peller,  Edward  C.  Halbach,  Michael  Heyman, 
W.  James  Hill.  Herma  H.  Kay,  John  K.  Mc- 
Nulty,  Paul  Mlshkln.  Frank  C.  Newman. 
Henry  Ramsey,  Arthur  H.  Sherry.  Michael 
Smith.  Preble  Stolz.  Stephen  Sugarraan, 
Lawrence  A.  Sullivan,  and  Jan  Vetter. 
Case  Western  Reserve.  School  of  Law, 
Cleveland.  Ohio 

Lindsay  Cowen,  Dean;  Ronald  Coffey,  Ken- 
neth Cohen.  Melvln  Diirchslag,  Leon  Oablnet, 

*  Designation  ot  an  organintlon  Is  punly 
for  descriptive  purposes  and  not  to  indicate 
an  expression  of  the  vlewi  of  the  organisa- 
tion. 


John  Oaubats,  I>eter  Oreenberg,  Sidney  B. 
Jacoby,  Peter  Junger,  Lewis  R.  Katz,  Ovid 
Lewis,  Sidney  Picker,  Hugh  Ross,  Gale  Slegel, 
and  Spenc3r  Neth. 

Catholic  University  of  America,  School  of 
Law,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  Clinton  Bamberger,  Jr..  Dean;  Richard 
E.  Carter,  Gerald  P.  Curry.  Alan  J.  Farber, 
Isaac  C.  Hunt,  Jr.,  WUliam  A.  Kaplln, 
Raymond  B.  Marcin,  Michael  O'Keefe,  Flor- 
ence W.  Roisman,  William  L.  Taylor,  Law- 
rence R.  Velvel.  and  Harvey  L.  Zuckman. 
Columbia  University.  School  of  Law, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Michael  I.  Severn,  Dean;  Harriet  Rabb. 
As3lstant  Dean;  Curtis  Bcrger,  Harlan  Blake. 
George  Cooper,  Sheldon  H.  Elsen,  Nina  Oals- 
ton,  Ruth  Bader  Ginsburg,  Harvey  Gold- 
schmld.  Frank  P.  Grad,  Alfred  HUl.  Harold 
L.  Korn,  Michael  Meltcner,  Arthur  W.  Mur- 
phy, Laurie  Roger  Rockett,  Albert  J.  Rosen- 
thal. Philip  Schrag,  Abraham  D.  Sofaer,  Wal- 
ter Werner,  and  WUllam  F.  Young.  Jr. 

University  of  Connecticut.  School  of  Law, 

West  Hartford,  Conn. 
Robert    Bard,    Michael    Gordon,    Lewis   S. 
Kurlanzlck,     Louis     Parley,    and    Alvln    C. 
Warren. 

Cornell  University,  School  of  Law, 
Ithaca.  N.Y. 
John  J.  Barcelo,  Harrop  A.  Freeman.  WU- 
llam E.  Hogan,  Milton  R.  Konvltz,  Rudolph 
R.  Loncke,  Peter  W.  Martin,  Faust  F.  Rossi, 
and  Herbert  L.  Warren. 

University  of  Denver,  School  of  Law, 
Denver,  Colo. 
Robert  Yegge,  Dean;    William  Beaney,  Ell 
Jarmel.  Neil  Llttlefield,  Thompson  G.  Marsh, 
John  H.  Reese,  and  James  Wlnokur. 
Duke  University,  School  of  Law, 
Durham,  N.C. 
Joseph  C.  Bell,  Walter  E.  Delllnger.  George 
W.    GlUmor,    Richard   C.    Hobbet,    David   L. 
Lange.  Michael  E.  Levlne,  Patricia  H.  Mar- 
schall.  William  A.  Peppy.  Jr..  and  Wm.  Van 
Alstyne. 

Georgetown  University,  School  of  Law, 
Washington,  D.C. 

3.  Harry  Boyles,  Sherman  Cohn,  Samuel 
Dash,  Frank  P.  Fiegal,  Thomas  G.  Kratten- 
naker.  Stanley  D.  Metzger,  Herbert  8.  Miller, 
John  G.  Murphy,  Jr.,  and  Jason  Newman. 

George  Washington  University,  School  of 
Law,  Washington,  DJC. 

Richard  Allen,  John  F.  Banzhaf  rrr^  Mon- 
roe H.  Freedman,  J.  Beed  Hambrlck,  Irving 
Kayton,  Roger  S.  Kuhn.  Arthur  S.  MlUer, 
Robert  B.  Park,  Arnold  W.  Reltze,  Jr.,  Donald 
P.  Rothschild,  Teresa  M.  Schwartz,  Eric  S. 
Slrulnlk,  Russell  B.  Stevenson.  Jr.,  and 
James  E.  Starrs. 

Howard  University.  School  of  Law, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Isaac  Barfleld,  Harrlette  W.  Batlpps. 
Spencer  Boyer,  Elwood  H.  Chlsolm,  James 
W.  Cobb,  Henry  H.  Jones,  Ike  Madison,  New- 
ton Pacht,  J.  B.  Parks,  Jr.,  John  Paul  Simp- 
eon,  Clay  Smith,  Jr.,  Robert  B.  Washington, 
Jr.,  and  Aubrey  R.  WlUacy. 

University  of  Indiana,  School  of  Law, 
Bloomington,  Ind. 
Morris  D.  Arnold,  Patrick  L.  Baude.  Doug- 
las G.  Boshkoff.  Joseph  F.  Brodly.  Roger  B. 
Dworkln,  Jack  Getman,  Edwin  H.  Oreene- 
baum,  Jon  T.  Hlrschoff,  Uary  Michelle  N. 
Htrschoff,  Dan  Hopson,  Jr.,  Val  Nolan.  Jr.. 
PhyUlda  Parsloe.  WUllam  D.  Popkln.  Harry 
Pratter,  Henry  J.  Richardson  in.  F.  Thomas 
Schornhorst.  Alan  Schwartz.  Edward  F.  Sher- 
man. Rolan  J.  Stanger,  A.  Dan  Tarlock,  and 
Philip  C.  Thorpe. 

University  of  Iowa,  School  of  Law. 
Iowa  dtp,  Iowa 
Gerald  Atfidown,  Darld  Baldus,  Robert  Bar- 
telB,  Arthur  Bonfleld,  WUllam  Buss,  N.  WU- 
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liam  Hlnes,  Benjamin  Hopkins.  Kendall 
Meyer,  PaiU  Neuhauser,  Mark  Schantz,  and 
Burns  Weston. 

University  of  Kansas,  School  of  Law, 
Lawrence,  Kans. 
Robert  Casad,  Barkley  Clark,  David  Culp, 
Michael  Davis,  Carroll  Grant,  Edwin  Hecker, 
Francis  Heller.  Jonathan  Landers,  Keith 
Meyer,  Charles  Oldfather,  Louise  Wheeler, 
and  Malcolm  Wheeler. 

University  of  Kentucky,  School  of  Law, 
Lexington,  Ky. 
Robert  G.  Lawson,  Acting  Dean;  John  Batt, 
W.  Garrett  Flicklnger,  William  H.  Fortune, 
Kenneth  Germain,  Alvln  Goldman.  W.  L. 
Matthews,  Jr.,  Eugene  Mooney,  Anita  Morse, 
Paul  Oberst,  Robert  Sedler,  Stephen  J.  Vasek, 
and  Harold  R.  Weinberg. 

University  of  Maine.  School  of  Law 
Portland,  Maine 
Olando  E.  Delogu,  Stephen  R.  Feldman, 
Edward  S.  Godfrey,  W.  F.  Julavlts.  Merle  W. 
Loper,  Gerald  F.  Petruccelli,  Judy  R.  Potter, 
Martin  A.  RogotT,  John  A.  Spanogle,  and  L. 
Kinvln  Wroth. 

University  of  Maryland,  School  of  Law, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Bernard  Auerbach,  David  S.  Bogen,  Wil- 
liam Hall,  Robert  Keller,  Michael  J.  Kelly, 
James  W.  McEIhaney,  Peter  E.  Quint,  John 
J.  Regan,  William  Reynolds  II,  Peter  Smith, 
and  Edward  A.  Tomllnson. 

University  of  Michigan,  School  of  Law, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Theodore  St.  Antolne.  Dean;  Francis  Allen, 
Vince  Blasl,  Robert  A.  Burt,  David  Chambers, 
Alfred  F.  Conard.  Harry  T.  Edwards,  Jerold 
Israel,  Yale  Yamlsar.  Paul  G.  Kauper,  Joseph 
L.  Sax,  G.  Joseph  Vining,  and  L.  Hart  Wright. 

University  of  New  Mexico,  School  of  Law, 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Anne  K.  Blngaman,  Charles  W.  Daniels, 
Robert  J.  Deslderlo,  Joseph  Ooldt>erg,  Hugh 
B.  Mulr,  Theodore  Parnall,  Cruz  Reynoso, 
Leo  M.  Romero,  Lee  Tletelbaum,  Albert  Ut- 
ton,  and  Robert  W.  Walker. 

New  York  University,  School  of  Law, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Robert  McKay,  Dean;  Leroy  Clark,  Thomas 
Christensen,  Norman  Dorsen.  Stanley  Putter- 
man,  Thomas  Franck,  Ralph  BLschoff, 
Charles  Lyon,  Steven  Lelelko.  Albert  Garret- 
son,  Fannie  Klein,  Joseph  Hawley,  Peter  Zlm- 
roth,  and  Victor  Zonana. 

University  of  North  Carolina.  School  of  Law, 
Chapel  HiU.  N.C. 
Dixon  Phillips,  Dean;  Henry  Brandis,  Dean 
Emeritus;  Donald  Clifford.  James  Craven, 
Charles  Daye.  Dan  Dobbs,  Morris  Gelblum, 
Joseph  Kalo,  Martin  Louis,  John  Martin, 
Susan  McDonald,  WUllam  Murphy,  Barry 
Nakell,  Daniel  PoUltt,  John  Semonche,  and 
Paul  Verkuil. 

Northwestern  University.  School  of  Law, 
Chicago,  III. 

Robert  Bennett,  Peter  Barack,  Steven 
Goldman,  Irving  Gordon,  James  Haddad, 
Nathaniel  Natbanson,  Victor  Roeenblum, 
and  Francis  Spalding. 

Notre  Dame  University.  School  of  Lata, 
Notre  Dame.  Ind. 

Thomas  Shaffer,  Dean;  Francis  X.  Beytagh, 
Fernand  N.  DutUe,  Leslie  G.  Foschlo.  Dean; 
Conrad  Kellenberg,  WUliam  M.  Lewers. 
CJ3.C.;  Charles  W.  Murdock,  and  Peter  W. 
Thornton. 

Ohio  State  University,  School  of  Law, 

Columbus,  Ohio 
Merton  Bernstein,  Linda  Champlin,  Law- 
rence  Herman,   Stanley   Laughlln,   Richard 
MUlw,  John  Qulgly,  and  Allan  Schwarz. 
Oklahoma  City  University,  School  of  Law, 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Ted  Foster,  Dean;  A.  D.  EMberg.  Ronald  I. 
Friedman,  F.  J.  McDonald,  and  Marjorle  P. 
Moeburg. 


University  of  Oregon,  School  of  Law, 
Eugene,  Oreg. 
Frank   Barry,   Frederick    Merrill,   Herbert 
Titus,  and  Domlnick  R.  Vetrl. 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  School  of  Law, 
PhilcULelphia,  Pa. 
Bernard  Wolfman,  Dean;  Alexander  Capron, 
Martin    Aronsteln,    Alexander    Prey,    Etanlel 
Halperln,  Howard  Lesnlck,  Clarence  Morris, 
WUliam  E.  Nelson,  Lawrence  Newman,  Covey 
Oliver,  Louis  Schwartz,  David  Slawson,  Ralph 
Spritzer,  and  James  Freedman. 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  School  of  Law, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Thomas  Checkley,   Thomas  M.   Cooley  II, 
WUliam  Schulz,  and  Welsh  White. 

Rutgers  University,  School  of  Law, 
Newark,  NJ. 
Frank  Askln,  Norman  L.  Cantor,  Richard 
Chused,    Steven    Glffls,    William    Lancaster, 
John  Lowenthal,  John  Payne,  Annamay  Shep- 
pard,  and  Paul  Tractenberg. 
University  of  San  Francisco,  School  of  Law, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Stanton  G.  Darling,  Peter  J.  Donnlci.  Sherie 
Gaines.  Joseph  T.  Henke,  Paul  L.  McKaskle, 
Eldon  H.  Riley.  Steven  F.  Shatz,  and  Robert 

E.  Talbot. 

University  of  Southern  California,  School  of 
Law,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
R.  Paul  Burton,  Ell  Chernow,  Earl  Johnson, 
Francis  Jones,  and  Martin  Levlne. 

Stanford  University,  School  of  Law. 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 
Anthony  Amsterdam,  Barbara  Babcock, 
Paul  Brest,  WUllam  Cohen.  Marc  Franklin, 
Lawrence  Friedman,  WUliam  Gould,  Thomas 
Grey,  Thelton  Henderson,  Herbert  Packer, 
Robert  Rabin,  Kenneth  Scott,  and  Michael 
Wald. 

Syracuse  University,  School  of  Law 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 
Robert   M.    Anderson,   Daniel    A.   Degnan, 
David  A.  Diamond,  Samuel  M.  Donnelly,  Sam- 
uel M.  Fetters,  J.  WUliam  Hicks,  Robert  F. 
Koretz,  Trauls  D.  L«wln.  Thomas  J.  Maroney, 
Frederick    A.    Provemy,    Robert    J.    Rabin, 
Ronald  H.  Silverman,  and  Jerome  P.  Weiss. 
University  of  Texas,  School  of  Law, 
Austin,  Tex. 
Albert     W.     AlschiUer,     David     Anderson, 
<3eorge  E.  Dlx,  Parker  C.  Fielder,  David  B.  FU- 
varoff,  Robert  HamUton,  Leon  Lebowltz,  Roy 
M.  Mersky,  Lucas  A.  Powe,  David  W.  Robert- 
son, Michael  T.  Rosenthal,  George  Schatzki, 
M.  Michael  Sharlot,  Russell  Welntraub,  and 
Mark  G.  Yudof. 

University  of  Utah,  School  of  Law, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Samuel  D.  Thurman,  Dean;  Richard  Aaron, 
Arvo  Van  Alstyne,  Wallace  R.  Bennett,  Ron- 
ald Boyce,  Boyed  Dyer,  Edwin  Brown  Firm- 
age,  John  J.  Flynn,  Lionel  Frankel,  Ron 
Harding,  Denny  Ingram,  Jr.,  George  Gross- 
man, Owen  Olpln,  Kline  Strong,  Robert  Swen- 
son,  and  E.  Wayne  Thode. 

VanderbUt  University,  School  of  Law, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Junius  L.  AlUson,  Jerry  Black,  Jr.,  James 

F.  Blimisteln.  Jonathan  Chamey.  Donald 
HaU,  Robert  D.  ELamenshlne,  Robert  A.  Lof- 
lar.  Thomas  R.  McCoy,  L.R.  Patterson,  Paul 
H.  Sanders,  Thomas  J.  Sherrard,  and  T.  A. 
Smedley. 

University  of  Washington,  School  of  Law, 
Seattle,  Wash. 
WUllam  R.  Anderson,  WUlkun  P.  Burke, 
Donald  S.  Chisum.  Geffrey  Crooks.  Robert  L. 
Fletcher,  Ralph  W.  Johnson,  Richard  o. 
Kummert.  Arval  A.  Morris,  Cornelius  J.  Peck, 
Jc^in  R.  Price,  and  Prank  W.  Smith. 


Harvard  Law  School.  Cambridge.  Mass.** 
Paul  M.  BatcM-,  Derrick  A.  Bell,  Jr.,  Gary 
Bellow,  Derek  C.  Bok,  Stephen  G.  Breyer, 
Victor  Brudney,  Clark  Byse,  A.  James  Can- 
ner,  Abram  Chayes,  Archibald  Cox,  John  P. 
Dawson,  Richard  H.  Field.  Paul  A.  Freund, 
Charles  M.  Haar,  PhUlp  B.  Heymann,  Ben- 
jamin Kaplan,  Andrew  L.  BCaufman,  Lance 
Llebman.  Louis  Loss.  John  H.  Mansfield.  Mi- 
chael J.  Mclntyre.  Karen  S.  Metzger.  Prank  X. 
Mlchelman,  Arthur  R.  Miller,  Albert  M. 
Sacks.  Prank  E.  A.  Sander.  David  L.  Shapiro. 
Richard  B.  Stewart.  Arthiu  E.  Sutherland, 
Donald  E.  Trautman,  Laurence  H.  Trlbo. 
Donald  P.  Turner,  James  Vorenberg.  Lloyd 
L  Welnreb.  and  Ralph  U.  Whltten. 
Yale  University.  School  of  Law.  New  Haven, 
Conn. 
Richard  L.  Abel,  Lee  A.  Albert,  Boris  I. 
Blttker,  Guldo  Calabresi,  Ellas  Clark.  Rol)ert 
M.  Cover,  Jan  G.  Deutsch.  Steven  B.  Duke. 
Thomas  I.  Emerson.  Daniel  J.  Freed.  Joseph 
Goldstein.  Arthur  A.  Leff,  Burke  Marshall. 
Louis  H.  Pollack,  John  C.  Roberts.  John  G. 
Simon,  Larry  G.  Simon,  Henry  J.  Steiner, 
Barbara  D.  Underwood,  and  Harry  H.  Well- 
ington. 

Exhibit  2 
Center  for  Civil  Rights. 
Universttt  op  Notre  Dame, 

Notre  Dame,  Ind. 
Legal    Scholars    Find    Equal    Educational 

Opportunities    Act    Unconstitutional 

Legal  scholjxrs  have  closely  scrutinized  the 
Equal  Educational  Opportunities  Act  since 
that  restrictive  anti-busing  legislation  was 
proposed  by  President  Nlxon  and  passed.  In 
amended  form,  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives m  1972.  A  survey  of  the  legal  periodi- 
cals has  revealed  no  scholarly  comment  up- 
holding the  constitutionality  of  the  Act  as 
passed  by  the  House  and  only  one  article, 
written  by  the  present  Solicitor  General,  find- 
ing the  milder  provisions  originally  proposed 
by  the  President  arguably  constitutional. 
The  scholars  are  unanimous  in  their  opinion 
that  the  Act's  restriction  of  court  ordered 
student  transportation  to  the  closest  or  next 
closest  school  is  unconstitutional.  They  find 
no  support  for  this  provision  either  under 
Article  m  of  the  Constitution  which  con- 
fers jurisdiction  over  the  federal  courts  or 
under  the  enforcement  clause  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  They  conclude  that  pas- 
sage of  the  Act  would  place  the  legislative 
and  judicial  branches  in  direct  constitutional 
confilct. 

The  opinion  of  the  legal  scholars  strongly 
supports  the  opposition  expressed  by  nearly 
600  law  school  professors  to  the  identical 
provisions  of  the  Act  when  It  was  considered 
In  the  Senate  In  1972. 

F.  Thompson,  Jr.,  and  D.  H.  PolUtt,  Con- 
gressional Control  of  Judicial  Remedies: 
President  Nixon's  Proposed  Moratorium  on 
"Busing"  Orders,  60  North  Carolina  Law  Re- 
view, 809  (1972). 

Representative  Thompson  and  Professcff 
PoUltt  review  the  Supreme  Court's  holding 
in  three  cases  Involving  busing:  Swann  v. 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg,  402  U.S.  1  (1971); 
McDaniel  v.  Barresi,  402  US.  39  (1971);  and 
North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Education  v. 
Swann,  402  U.S.  43  ( 1971 ) .  They  conclude : 

"The  short  of  the  mattM'  Is  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  the  three  cases  held  that  a 
'busing'  order  is  the  'one  tool'  avaUable  to 
the  federal  courts  that  is  'absolutely  essen- 
tial' for  the  vindication  of  constitutional 
rights.  The  question  thus  posed  is  whether 


**The  listed  members  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School  faculty  signed  a  statement  in  AprU, 
1972  (^>poslng  the  President's  anti-busing 
legislation  on  the  grounds  that  It  would 
"sacrifice  the  enforcement  of  Constitutional 
rights.  Impair  the  functions  of  the  judiciary 
under  a  rule  of  law.  and  jeopardize  Improved 
schooling  for  many,  many  chUdren." 
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the  Congress  c»n,  consistent  with  the  con- 
stitutional concept  of  sepaxatton  of  powers, 
deprive  the  courts  of  this  essential  remedial 
device."— Id.  at  823. 

The  authors  next  discuss  the  essentiality 
of  remedies  to  the  Judicial  process.  They  state 
that: 

"It  appears  from  all  the  sources,  then,  that 
the  Issuance  of  remedial  orders  Is  an  Integral 
part  of  the  Judicial  process,  and  If  the  courts 
are  to  act  at  all,  their  Judgments  are  im- 
munized from  congressional  control.  That 
mov:s  us  on  to  the  next  question:  Does  Con- 
gress have  constitutional  authority  to  deny 
the  federal  courts  the  power  to  bear  and  de- 
clcle  buslug  cases? — Id.  at  826-27. 

The  article  considers  congressional  control 
over  the  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  under  Article  III  as  a  possible 
source  of  constitutional  authority  for  the 
Nixon  proposals.  After  discussing  cases  in- 
volving congressional  challenges  to  the  Ju- 
diciary during  Reconstruction,  the  authors 
conclude : 

"If  the  Congress  could  not  tell  the  Su- 
prsme  Court  how  to  rule  on  cases  in  those 
pcst-ClvU  War  years  (against  the  'rebels'), 
there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  same 
Constitution  now  permits  the  Congress  to 
tell  the  Supreme  Court  bow  It  should  efTec- 
tuate  the  fourteenth  amendment  (against 
the  black  school  children) ." — Id.  at  836. 

Finally,  the  article  considers  the  congres- 
sional control  of  the  inferior  federal  cour;;s 
under  Article  III  as  a  basis  for  the  antlbus- 
Ing  proposals.  The  authors  reject  this  basis 
In  these  words: 

"President  Nlxon,  cf  course.  Is  asking  Con- 
gress to  do  what  It  did  not  do  In  the  Pcrtal- 
to-Portal  Act — 'to  Interfere  with  the  power 
of  the  Judiciary  to  protect  rights  vested  under 
the  Constitution."  His  prop3s:ils  challenge 
not  only  'busing'  but  also  the  very  Idea  of 
law  IteeU. 

"The  portal-to-portal  cases  strongly  Indi- 
cate that  Congress  has  no  power  to  withhold 
or  restrict  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  'Inferior' 
courts  when  the  withholding  or  restriction 
of  that  Jurisdiction  would  deny  or  deprive 
persons  cf  prcperty  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
fifth  amendment.  It  follows  that  Congress 
has  no  power  to  withhold  or  re.trlct  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  'Inferior'  courts  when  the 
withholding  or  restriction  (as  suggested  by 
the  Nlzon  'busing'  proposals)  would  deny 
school  children  of  the  rights  already  declared 
to  be  theirs  under  the  equal  protection  clause 
of  the  fourteenth  amendment." — Id.  at  840- 
41. 

Smedley,  The  Last  Two  Years  In  School 
Desegregation,  Vol.  4.  No.  9,  Race  Relations 
Reporter  14  (May,  1973).  (A  condensation 
of  Smedley,  Developments  In  the  Law  of 
School  Desegregation,  which  appeared  In  Vol. 
26  of  the  Vanderbilt  Law  Review.) 

Professor  Smedley  summarizes  the  reasons 
why  the  Equal  Educational  Opportunities 
Act  is  unconstitutional  as  fcUows  at  p.  18: 

Those  who  iirge  the  enactment  of  such 
legislation  rely  on  two  basic  sources  of  au- 
thority for  congressional  action.  The  first  is 
Section  Five  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment, 
which  states  that  "Congress  shall  have  power 
to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation,"  the 
preceding  sections  of  the  amendment.  The 
remsonlng  at  this  point  Is  that  Section  Five 
empowers  (X>ngress  to  specify  what  kinds  of 
measures  and  remedies  may  be  applied  by 
the  courts  against  racial  discrimination  in 
the  public  school,  and  that  the  power  to 
specify  measures  and  remedies  Includes  tbe 
power  to  limit  the  extent  of  their  uses,  when 
such  limitation  aids  in  establishing  uniform 
national  school  desegregation  standards. 
However,  the  Supreme  Coun.  has  alreadf  re- 
jected this  reasoolng  in  a  case  Involving  the 
vaUdlty  of  tlie  1965  Voting  Rights  Act.  Ttie 
Supreme  Court  stAtod  In  Katzenbach  ▼.  Mor- 
§mM  <  1M«) :  "W*  eaapiuMlae  that  Pn  ngi—' 
power  oadar  Section  five  im  Umitad  to  adopt- 


ing measures  to  enforce  the  guarantees  of 
the  Amendment;  Section  Five  grants  Con- 
gress no  power  to  restrict,  abrogate,  or  dilute 
these  guarantees."  In  other  words.  In  a  situ- 
ation where  "busing"  Is  the  only  feasible  way 
to  desegregate,  a  statute  forbidding  a  court  to 
require  busing  dees  not  operate  to  enforce  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  students,  but 
rather  has  the  practical  effect  of  denying 
these  rights. 

The  second  possible  source  of  congressional 
authority  for  adopting  antl-buslng  legisla- 
tion lies  In  Article  m.  Section  One  of  the 
Constitution,  which  states:  "The  Judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vest^d 
In  one  Supreme  Court,  and  In  such  Inferior 
courts  as  Congress  may  from  time  to  time 
ordain  and  establish." 

It  has  been  reasoned  that  the  power  to 
establish  lower  federal  courts  Includes  the 
power  to  fix  the  scope  of  their  Jurisdiction; 
thtt  becaute  Congress  can  confer  Jurisdic- 
tion on  these  courts,  it  can  also  remove 
Jurlsdlctlcn  from  them:  and  that  prohibit- 
ing the  courts  from  ordering  the  busing  of 
students  is  merely  the  equivalent  of  limiting 
the;r  Jurisdiction.  However,  It  Is  to  be  noted 
that  the  proposed  antibuslng  legislation  does 
not  purport  to  withdraw  the  ccurt3  Jurisdic- 
tion over  school  dcsegresatlon  cases. 

Ir.stead,  It  recognizes  the  power  of  the 
courts  t3  decide  such  casss,  but  then  at- 
tsmpts  to  restrict  the  manner  In  which  the 
courts  may  fix  the  remedies  for  violations  of 
constitutional  rights  found  to  be  cccurring. 
Cld  and  eminent  legal  authority  supports 
the  vl»w  that,  cnce  Jurisdiction  Is  conferred 
on  a  court  to  decide  a  particular  case,  the 
se^aratlou-of-powers  doctrine  precludes 
either  legislative  or  executive  Inter.'erence 
with  the  Judicial  process  of  deciding  the 
case  and  determining  the  relief  needed. 

Further,  assuming  that  Article  ni  vests 
Congress  with  some  power  to  limit  the  courts 
In  the  way  they  exercise  their  Jurisdiction,  It 
seems  that  this  power  must  be  used  In  a 
manner  which  will  net  conflict  with  pro- 
visions added  to  the  Constitution  subse- 
quent to  its  original  adoption.  Since  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  guarantee  against 
racial  dlscrimlnatlcn  was  adopted  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  citizens  cf  the  nation  as  a  part 
of  the  basic  law  of  the  United  States,  Con- 
gress should  not  be  able  to  prevent  the  use 
of  the  only  remedy  through  which  the  guar- 
anteed right  can  be  vindicated. 

To  uphold  such  legislation  Is  to  allow  CJon- 
gress,  by  a  bare  majority  vote,  to  nullify  a 
segment  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land. 
Additionally,  since  the  Due  Process  Clause  of 
the  Fifth  Amendment  prohibits  the  federal 
government  from  engaging  In  racial  discrimi- 
nation In  the  operation  of  public  schools,  the 
action  of  Congress  in  i>as8lng  a  law  which 
prevents  the  elimination  of  such  discrimina- 
tion and  thereby  contributes  to  Its  perpetua- 
tion would  appear  to  be  federal  government 
action  In  violation  of  the  Fifth  Amendment. 

Goldberg,  The  Administration's  Antl-Bus- 
Ing  Proposals — Politics  Makes  Bad  Law.  67 
Nw.  U.  L.  Rev.  319  (1972).  Former  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Arthur  J.  Ooldberg  reviews  the 
history  of  the  Court's  school  desegregation 
rulings  and  concludes  that:         ; 

"(I)t  Is  clear  that  In  cases  of  unconstitu- 
tional school  segregation  the  fourteenth 
amendment  requires  effective  relief;  that  ef- 
fective relief  means  Immediate  relief;  and 
that  limited  busing  Is  a  permissible  and  oc- 
casionally indispensable  element  of  relief." — 
Id.  at  329-30. 

Justice  Ooldberg  discusses  each  of  the  re- 
strictive provisions  of  the  Equal  Educational 
Opportunities  Act  and  finds  them  to  be  un- 
constitutional. In  discussing  limits  on  trans- 
portation as  prop>osed  by  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration (the  Ourney  amendment  la  even 
more  restrictive)  Ooldberg  statse: 

"If  tbeae  provisions  are  non-jurladlettonal, 
m»  I  believe  tbem  to  be.  they  are  uzkoonctltu- 
tlonal  Cor  three  reaavne. 


"First,  to  the  extent  their  remedial  In- 
blbltlcn  implicates  Congress  In  the  perpetua- 
tion of  segregated  harm,  these  provisions 
violate  fifth  amendment  due  process  .  .  . 

"Second,  to  the  extent  these  three  limiting 
provisions  render  federal  court  desegrega- 
tion Jud^nents  practically  unenforceable, 
t^ey  violate  the  reparation  cf  powers. 

"And  third,  t^ese  provisions  are  not  legis- 
lation appropriately  within  Congress'  four- 
teenth amendment  enforcement  power  be- 
cause they  contract  the  equal  protection 
guarantee  of  effective  desegregation  relief." — 
Id.  at  319-50. 

Ooldberg  finds  the  restrictions  on  busing 
not  constitutionally  supportable  under  Con- 
gress' Article  III  power  to  regulate  Federal 
Jurisdiction: 

"Therefore,  there  sections  fall  as  Jurisdic- 
tional limitations  for  two  rsasons.  First,  they 
impair  the  avaUablllty  In  federal  court  cf 
adequate  constltutlonel  remedies.  .  .  .  Sec- 
ond, regardless  of  their  Jurisdictional  cast, 
the  sections  would  render  continuing  deseg- 
regation Judgments  effectively  unenforce- 
able, m  vlc^latlon  cf  the  separation  cf  pow- 
ers."— Id.  ct  356. 

Commeit,  The  Nixon  Busing  Bills  and 
Con-rresslonal  Power,  81  Yale  LJ  15*2 
(1972). 

This  comment  considers  the  Equal  Educa- 
tional Onportunltl?s  Act  as  proposed  by 
President  Nixon  In  1972.  It  views  the  Act  as 
a  challenge  to  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling  In 
Swann  v.  Charlotte-Mecklsnburg.  It  ana- 
lyzes the  Act  with  regard  to  those  constitu- 
tional provi:lons  which  ha'e  been  asserted 
as  a  basis  for  such  a  congressional  power: 
Article  in  which  grants  Congress  power  over 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts,  and 
the  e:  forcem-nt  clause  cf  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  It  notes  at  1546: 

Either  of  these  claims  to  congressional 
power,  heard  In  full  and  acsceptsd  by  a  court 
reconsidering  Swann.  not  only  would  pro- 
foundly alter  the  present  prospects  for  school 
desegregation  but  might  also  redefine  the 
basic  and  enduring  ouUlnes  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  role  in  shaping  the  law. 

I.  Article  ni  as  a  source  of  congressional 
power  to  enact  the  Equal  Educational  Oppor- 
tunities Act: 

The  power  over  Jurisdiction  is  Jxist  that:  a 
power  to  grant  or  withhold  Jurisdiction,  not 
a  disguised  power  to  revise  the  Court's  read- 
ing of  the  Constitution. — Id.  at  1647. 

As  an  exercise  In  regulating  Jurisdiction, 
the  busing  bills  e.in  find  little  constitutional 
support  In  even  the  strongest  congressional 
claims  to  Article  m  power  over  Inferior  fed- 
eral courts.  The  bills  attempt  to  alt?r  sub- 
stantially not  Just  the  manner  r>ut  the  ex- 
tent to  which  CO'  stitutlonal  rlPhts  may  be 
vindicated,  and  Section  1  of  Article  HI  gives 
Congress  no  such  power. — Id.  at  1653. 

n.  Section  6  of  the  Fourtsenth  Amend- 
ment as  a  source  of  congressional  power  to 
enact  the  Equal  Educational  Opportunities 
Act: 

Section  5  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment, 
with  or  without  Morgan's  doctrine  of  Judi- 
cial deference  to  congressional  Judgment, 
grants  Congress  no  greater  power  than  Arti- 
cle m.  Congress  under  Section  6  may  man- 
date certain  remedies  and  combinations  of 
remedies,  but  the  Court  .  .  .  must  determine 
whether  the  denial  of  equal  protection  can 
be  remedied  within  the  limits  of  the  con- 
gressional plan.  ...  As  Chief  Justice  Burger 
wrote  recently,  "Congress  does  not  have  the 
power  to  authorize  the  Individual  states  to 
violate  the  Equal  Protection  Clause."  Con- 
gress may  enact  remedies;  It  cannot  even 
under  Morgan,  abrogate  rights. — Id.  at  1672. 
Preyer,  Beyond  Desegregation— What 
Ought  to  be  Done  61  North  Carolina  Law 
Rev.  657  (ItTS). 

Bepresentattve  Richardson  Preyer  (D-NXI.) 
considers  several  Issues  of  Importaaoe  to  the 
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future  of  school  desegregation  In  this  art- 
icle. 

In  discussing  the  Equal  Educational  Op- 
portunities Act  as  passed  by  the  House  In 
1972,  Rep.  Preyer  states: 

'"The  most  serious  problem  with  this  type 
of  legislation  Is  the  constitutional  one  .  .  . 

"In  cases  where  a  court  determined  that 
the  only  effective  remedy  for  school  segrega- 
tion Is  to  order  busing  of  children,  foreclos- 
ing the  remedy  of  busing  is,  In  effect,  to  deny 
the  substantive  right  of  desegregated  schools. 
The  denial  of  all  effective  remedies  is  very 
different  from  "the  denial  of  one  remedy 
while  another  is  left  open,  or  the  sub<;tltution 
of  one  for  another."  As  Professor  Blckel  has 
stated,  should  the  Supreme  Court  "accept 
the  command  of  Congress  that  It  may  not 
administer  what  It  regards  as  the  essential 
remedy  (busing) .  the  Court  will  have  accept- 
ed a  more  far-reaching  limitation  on  Judi- 
cial power,  a  greater  qualification  of  the 
power  of  Judicial  review  established  by  Afar- 
hury  v.  Jtfodison  than  ever  before  In  Its  his- 
tory.'"—Id.  at  664-65. 

Note. — Moratorium  on  School  Busing  for 
the  Purpose  of  Achieving  Racial  Balance:  A 
New  Chapter  In  Congressional  Court  Curb- 
ing, 48  Notre  Dame  Lawyer  208  (1972) . 

The  Note  reviews  the  history  of  Congres- 
sional attacks  on  the  Judiciary  and  sum- 
marizes the  criteria  established  for  school 
desegregation  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
Note  concludes  at  page  230  that: 

The  Court  should  declare  the  Education 
Amendments  and  any  measures  enacted  pur- 
suant to  the  Administration's  recommenda- 
tions unconstitutional.  These  enactments 
not  only  contravene  the  tribunal's  reqvilre- 
ment  of  immediate  desegregation  of  dual 
school  systems,  but  they  are  an  abuse  of  the 
article  in  and  fourteenUi  amendment  powers 
of  Congress  and  a  violation  of  the  principle 
of  separation  of  powers.  They  are  also  antag- 
onistic to  the  overall  scheme  of  t'^.e  Con- 
stitution which  requires  that  Federal  courts 
always  be  available  to  hear  and  provide  reme- 
dies for  constitutional  disputes.  In  regard 
to  busing,  therefore,  It  would  be  Improper 
to  deny  either  Jurisdiction  or  an  essential 
remedy  to  the  federal  tribunals. 

Comment,  On  Insulating  Busing  from 
Congressional  Review:  The  Sicann  Right  to 
a  Racial  Mixture,  22  American  Univ.  Law 
Rev.  795  (1973). 

This  comment  reviews  the  history  of  school 
desegregation  cases  and  concludes  that  the 
Swann  decision  established  a  right  to  attend 
a  school  with  racial  mixture  reflecting  that 
of  the  entire  school  district.  The  conmient 
then  considers  at  length  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Equal  Education  Opportunities  Act. 
I'  concludes  that: 

Swann,  read  in  light  of  the  school  deseg- 
regation cases  extending  from  Brown 
through  Wright  v.  Council  of  City  of  Em- 
poria, has  In  effect  granted  busing  the  status 
of  an  Important  constitutional  right,  and 
not  merely  one  remedy  to  be  used  in  Judicial 
discretion  whenever  unconstitutional  seg- 
regation Is  found.  Consequently,  Congress  In 
legislating  Its  busing  bills  labored  under  a 
false  premise — the  premise  that  it  could  con- 
trol busing  by  controlling  remedies.  Congress 
lacks  the  ability  to  completely  legislate  away 
a  constitutional  right  from  the  grasp  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  "Where  |the  Court)  has 
spoken.  Its  decrees  are  the  law."  Congress  role 
In  limiting  the  use  of  busing  Is  confined  to 
the  Initiation  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, and  then  only  with  very  precise  lan- 
guage can  the  Supreme  Coxirt  be  denied  the 
power  to  exercise  that  heightened  degree  of 
Judicial  solicitude  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  those  rights  It  has  so  assiduously 
guarded  for  nineteen  years — the  rights  of 
the  nation's  most  powerless  minority:  black 
schoolchildren. — Id.  at  831-32. 

Note. — Busing:  A  Constitutional  Precipice, 
7  Suffolk  Univ.  L.  Rev.  46  (1972). 


This  note  considers  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Equal  Educational  Opportunities  Act 
as  proposed  by  President  Nixon  In  1972.  It 
states  that : 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  Court  does 
not  determine  that  under  the  specific  cir- 
cumstances of  a  given  case,  busing  is  essen- 
tial, lest  desegregation  of  schools  go  un- 
remedied, the  Court  will  be  faced  with  the 
difficult  decision  of  either  upholding  the 
constitutional  validity  of  the  antl-buslng 
statute  or  holding  the  statute,  as  it  regards 
busin;.  unconstitutional.  Yet,  the  results 
of  such  a  confrontation  are  fairly  predicta- 
ble, because  the  Court  In  a  companion  case 
to  Swann  has  already  held  a  similar  state 
statute  to  be  unconstitutional,  declaring 
that  It  operated  "to  hinder  vindication  of 
federal  constitutional  guarantees." — ^Id.  at 
60-61. 

Exhibit  3 
TuK  Case  fob  tkk   Racial   iNTEoaAXiON   of 

THS  Schools 
(By  Thomas  F.  Pettlgrew,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, delivered  June  29,  1973,  at  the  Cub- 
berley  Conference,  Stanford  University) 

1.  intkodoction 
William  McCulloch,  the  former  Repub- 
lican from  Ohio's  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, served  for  many  years  as  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee of  the  VS.  House  of  Representatives. 
Last  year,  the  elderly  Mr.  McCulloch  had  to 
endure  listening  to  the  testimony  of  literally 
dozens  of  angry  "antl-buslng"  witnesses  who 
came  before  the  Committee.  Gently,  the 
soft-spoken  Ohlolan  would  ask  each  of  these 
witnesses  the  same  question. 

"Do  you  reallv  wau:  w  c'-ar.:^e  iVc  hr.-jic 
rules  of  American  society?"  And  without 
waiting  for  an  answer,  Mr.  McCulloch  would 
point  out  that  black  Americans  had  been 
told  for  350  years  by  white  Americans  to 
play  by  the  democratic  rules,  to  eschew  vio- 
lence in  favor  of  the  ballot  box  and  court 
action  and  the  promise  of  this  great  nation 
would  apply  to  them,  too.  So  they  did  play 
by  the  rules  right  on  throtigh  to  the  1954 
Supreme  Coun  ruiinc  cu,i..wiag  tie  jure 
racial  segregation  of  the  public  schools. 

"Isn't  that  your  problem?"  prodded  Mr. 
McCulloch  of  each  antl-buslng  witness. 
•Isn't  It  true  that  black  .'ineri_-ar,..i  ha-.e 
played  by  the  rules  so  well  that  they've  won 
In  the  courts.  And  because  they've  won  you 
now  wish  to  change  the  rules  on  them,  to 
tell  them  that  It  was  all  a  He  what  we  white 
people  have  been  telling  black  people  all 
these  years.  Isn't  that  what  you  come  before 
us  today  to  advocate?" 

Well,  how  do  we  answer  the  pointed  query 
o.  the  Honorable  Mr.  McCulio-h?  Are  wo  lin- 
ing to  change  the  basic  constitutional  rules 
of  our  democracy  to  avoid  Interracial 
schools."  of  course,  Is  not  i;rounded  in  ,so- 
hlstorlcal  backdrop  upon  which  to  consider 
the  case  for  the  racial  Integration  of  the 
schools, 
n.  THE  SCHOOL  desecrecation  situation 

TODAY 

The  fundamental  "case  for  integrated 
schooL.,"  of  course,  Is  not  grounded  In  so- 
cial science  findings  or  even  court  rulings. 
It  Is  foimded  on  concepts  of  Justice  and 
the  American  dream.  Yet  we  meet  here  at 
the  Cubberley  Conference  at  a  bleak  time 
In  our  national  history,  a  time  of  scandal 
and  a  time  when  neither  Justice  nor  the 
American  dream  Is  In  vogue  with  our  na- 
tional leadership.  For  almost  half  a  decade 
now,  the  President  of  the  United  States  him- 
self has  led  and  lerltlml  e  t  the  eft  't  es- 
sentially to  reverse  the  Brown  v.  Board  of 
Eklucatlon  ruling  of  1954  through  the  use 
of  such  shibboleths  as  "busing"  and  "neigh- 
borhood schools." 

Still  the  racial  problems  of  our  nation 
continue  to  fester  and  grow  worse.  The  racial 


Integration  of  the  public  schools  does  not 
constitute  a  complete  solution  to  these  prob- 
lems, but  It  Is  a  necessary  component  of  the 
Institutional  restructuring  that  will  be  re- 
quired. Indeed,  as  the  political  climate  In 
recent  years  has  grown  more  hostile  to  It.  the 
practical  need  for  school  desegregation  has 
become  more  obvious.  Consequently,  this 
paper  points  to  a  future  when  the  United 
States  regains  Its  accustomed  confidence 
and  returns  to  Its  highest  Ideals;  in  short, 
our  discussion  will  not  be  constrained  by  the 
present  national  mood. 

The  present  situation  in  school  desegrega- 
tion Is  complex.  While  President  Nlxcn  has 
rep>eatedly  attacked  "busing"  for  Integra- 
tion, the  Federal  courts  have  grown  im- 
patient with  "deliberate  speed"  and  begun 
ordering  sweeping  school  desegregation. 
These  court  orders  have  piarticularly  affected 
such  southern  cities  as  Richmond,  Charlotte, 
and  Memphis,  though  Denver.  IiUnneapolls 
and  a  few  other  northern  cities  have  re- 
cently received  similar  directives.  Public 
school  statistics  reflect  this  trend.  Black 
children  in  all-black  schools  declined  from 
40''„  In  1968  to  12%  in  1971;  and  those  In 
predominantly  white  schools  rose  from  18r<, 
in  1968  to  44<rc  by  1971.  Indeed,  the  special 
pressure  en  the  South  means  that  by  the  fall 
of  1970  a  greater  percentage  of  black  children 
In  the  South  attended  majority-white  schools 
th-n  in  the  North  (38%  to  M%  ) . 

But  there  is  another,  less  positive  side  to 
current  trends.  Many  areas  without  court 
orders  continue  to  practice  massive  racial 
segregation  in  their  public  schools  as  If  the 
racial  changes  over  the  past  generation  had 
never  happened.  Cincinnati,  for  example,  still 
In  1973  has  about  three-fifths  of  Its  pupils 
attending  schools  that  are  over  90%  of  their 
own  race.  Moreover,  a  number  of  urban  dis- 
tricts, such  as  Louisville  and  Washington, 
D.C.,  achieved  considerable  school  desegre- 
gation within  their  boundaries  in  past  yeai-s 
only  to  find  thenaselves  resegregatlng  as 
white  families  continue  to  move  out  to  the 
suburbs  and  black  families  remain  con- 
strained to  central  city  residence  through  a 
vast  and  effective  system  of  racial  dlscriml- 
natlcn In  housing.  Finally,  the  growth  of  In- 
terracial schools  under  court  pressure  has 
raised  a  third  and  critical  issue:  How  do  you 
go  beyond  mere  desegregation  to  attain  true 
Integration?  We  shall  discuss  the  distinction 
between  desegregation  and  integration 
shortly. 

In  summary,  then,  three  problems  piersist. 
First,  some  areas  have  yet  to  initiate  the 
school  desegregation  process  even  In  this  last 
third  of  the  twentieth  century.  Second,  many 
central  cities  are  becoming  overwhelmingly 
black  school  districts  due  to  demographic 
patterns  and  housing  discrimination.  Third, 
those  districts  with  stable  desegregation  must 
now  achieve  genuine  racial  Integration.  Add 
to  these  problems  the  negative  political  cli- 
mate, and  the  present  state  of  the  school  de- 
segregation process  can  be  properly  evalu- 
ated. 

There  are  four  major  causes  of  public 
school  segregation  In  virban  areas,  the  rela- 
tive Importance  of  which  Is  not  widely  tin- 
derstood.  The  most  immediately  critical  are 
( 1 )  long-term  trends  In  racial  demography 
and  (2)  the  antl-metropolltan  nature  of 
school  district  organization.  Contributing 
further  to  the  problem  are  (3)  the  effects  of 
private  schools  and  (4)  intentional  segrega- 
tion within  districts. 

The  magnitude  of  the  first  two  of  these 
factors  becomes  apparent  as  soon  as  we  check 
the  relevant  data.  There  are  approximately 
17.000  school  distrlcta  In  the  United  States 
with  most  of  the  recent  consolidation  of  dis- 
tricts limited  to  rural  areas.  Thus,  there  are 
still  over  75  school  districts  In  the  Boston 
metropolitan  area  and  96  In  the  Detroit  met- 
ropolitan area.  There  Is  pitifully  little  co- 
operation between  central-city  and  subur- 
ban school  systems,  and  often  vast  fiscal  and 
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aoclal  disparities  between  them.  In  addition, 
the  1970  census  reveals  that  18%  of  all  black 
Americans  In  metropolitan  areas  reside  wlth- 
m  central  cities,  while  59^  of  all  white 
Americans  In  metropolitan  areas  re«lde  In 
suburbs.  This  extensive  racial  separation  at 
the  suburban  line  was  evident  back  in  1950 
and  1960,  too,  but  has  increased  in  each  of 
these  decades:  in  1950  and  1960.  black  cen- 
tral city  percentages  were  75%  and  77%, 
while  the  white  suburban  percentages 
spuirted  from  46%  and  M'Tc  to  its  present 
59%.  The  ed\icational  implications  of  these 
demographic  data  are  made  more  severe  by 
the  fact  that  younger  white  families  with 
8chO(ri-aged  children  are  even  more  likely 
to  be  living  in  the  suburbs  than  metropoli- 
tan whites  In  general.  And  racial  housing 
trends  are  not  encouraging  and  offer  no  hope 
for  extensive  relief  of  school  segregation  by 
race  in  the  next  generation.  Consequently. 
America  would  face  an  enormous  problem  of 
Interdlstrlct  segregation  of  public  schools 
even  if  there  were  no  patterns  of  intradis- 
trlct  separation. 

But.  of  course,  the  nation  also  faces  the 
task  of  overcoming  sharp  racial  segregation 
within  such  school  districts  as  Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia.  Chicago.  New  York,  and  Los 
Angeles.  In  cities  with  large  Roman  Catholic 
populations,  this  intradlstrict  segregation  is 
unwittingly  Increased  by  the  absorbtlon  of 
many  white  children  in  the  parochial  school 
system.  Since  only  about  6%  of  black  Amer- 
icans are  Roman  Catholics,  a  large  church 
school  system  necessarily  limits  the  available 
pool  of  school-aged  white  children  for  a  cen- 
tral city  public  school  system.  In  Philadel- 
phia, for  example,  well  over  half  of  all  school- 
aged  white  children  In  the  central  city  at- 
tend Roman  Catholic  schools.  The  same  gen- 
eral point  can  be  made  for  other  church 
schools  In  urban  areas — Quaker.  Episcopal, 
Missouri  Synod  Lutheran,  etc.  Indeed,  urban 
private  schools  of  all  descriptions  act  in  this 
manner.  The  South  has  not  bad  a  tradition 
of  private  education;  but  the  region  has 
recently  shown  a  sudden  Interest  In  It.  Thus, 
white  private  school  enrollment  In  the  South 
rose  from  about  300.000  in  1968  to  500.000 
In  1971.  though  this  stlU  represents  only 
about  4%  <a  the  region's  public  school  en- 
rollment. 

Finally,  though  only  fourth  In  significance, 
the  factor  of  blatant  racist  leadership  can- 
not be  ignored.  At  the  local  level,  the  Hicks 
and  Wallaces  of  American  political  life  have 
exacerbated  the  problem  of  intradlstrict 
segregation  by  their  open  advocacy  of  sepa- 
ration, careful  misplacement  and  zone-draw- 
ing of  new  facilities,  and  steadfast  refusal 
to  take  even  the  preliminary  measures  that 
would  ease  the  problem.  But  while  the  pub- 
lic resistance  of  these  anti-black  political 
figures  captiires  the  headlines,  such  struc- 
tural factors  as  demographic  trends,  the 
anti-metropolitan  nature  of  school  organiza- 
tion and  private -school  effects  remain  more 
critical. 

Prom  this  analysis,  we  can  readily  ap- 
preciate the  positive  significance  of  present 
efforts  to  achieve  metropolitan-based  educa 
tlonal  desegregation  and  truly  democratic. 
Integrated  classrooms — subjects  upon  which 
we  shall  shortly  focus.  We  can  also  ap- 
preciate the  negative  significance  of  present 
political  attempts  to  perptetuate  three  basic 
myths  of  resistance — the  myths  of  "de  facto 
•egregatton."  "the  neighborhood  school."  and 
"the  dangers  of  busing."  Let  us  consider  each 
of  these  myths  briefly. 

m.    TBI    TBKKS    MTTBU    OF    SCOKEGATIONIST 
KE8I8TANCS 

(1)  The  myth  of  "de  facto  segregation." 
There  has  long  been  a  sharp  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  legal  and  social  science  views  of 
American  race  relations.  In  particular,  the 
legal  distinction  between  de  jure  and  <t« 
faeto  racial  segregation  received  no  empir- 
ical support  whatsoever  In  research.  This 
dlaconfirmation  exists  even  when  we  recall 


the  derivation  of  the  legal  distinction  from 
"the  state  action"  prohibition  of  the  Con- 
stitution's Fourteenth  Amendment.  "State 
action"  need  not  be  an  explicit  law  of  a 
southern  state  that  requires  racially  sep- 
arate schools;  it  may  more  often  be  school 
board  decisions  of  attendance  boundaries, 
new  school  placement,  and  the  like,  as  well 
as  city  council  zoning  actions  that  act  to 
Increase  residential  segregation  by  race.  For 
public  school  segregation  to  be  accurately 
termed  de  facto,  then,  its  origins  must  l>e 
completely  untainted  with  such  broadly  de- 
fined "state  action."  It  can  be  said  with  con- 
fidence that  social  science  research  on 
American  race  relations  has  yet  to  uncover 
such  de  facto  segregation  in  any  public 
realm  anywhere  m  the  nation.  De  jure  racial 
segregation  is  the  harsh  fact  of  American 
society;  so-called  de  facto  segregation  is 
simply  a  myth. 

Increasingly,  the  federal  district  courts  in 
northern  cities  are  coming  to  accept  this 
fact.  Judges  are  ruling  in  Denver,  Minneap- 
olis, and  other  cities  that  de  jure  segrega- 
tion exists  in  their  public  schools  and  must 
be  ended  under  the  Brown  v.  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation doctrine  Just  as  In  southern  cities. 
This  trend  is  what  gives  the  Supreme  Court 
review  of  the  Denver  case  such  broad  na- 
tional significance.  Ironically,  Just  as  the 
federal  courts  slowly  throw  out  the  concep- 
tion of  de  facto  segregation.  President  Nixon 
has  given  new  Ufe  to  the  myth  by  ostensibly 
making  It  the  legal  cornerstone  of  his  ap- 
proach to  racial  segregation  and  discrimina- 
tion. 

(2)  The  myth  of  "the  neighborhood 
school."  The  President  has  also  legitimized 
the  notion  that  racial  and  social  class  de- 
segregation is  appropriate  only  if  It  can  oc- 
cur in  "neighborhood  schools."  Olven  the 
enormity  of  the  housing  segregation  pat- 
terns by  race  and  class,  this  argument  is  ob- 
viously a  not-subtle  attempt  to  maintain 
homogeneous  schools  as  long  as  the  country 
possesses  homogeneous  residential  areas. 

Additional  considerations  contribute  fur- 
ther evidence  as  to  the  speciousness  of  this 
contention.  To  begin  with,  there  are  actually 
relatively  few  "neighborhood  schools"  in 
urban  areas  today — "neighborhood,"  that  is, 
in  the  true  Oemclnschaft  sense  that  the 
school  draws  Its  students  from  a  small  area 
where  virtually  all  of  the  resident  families 
know  each  other  and  constitute  a  genuine 
community.  What  "neighborhood  school"  ap- 
parently means  to  its  advocates  Is  "local  and 
conveniently  nearby."  But  then  one  wonders 
If  It  is  being  upheld  as  a  sacred  ideal  less 
for  its  presumed  educational  value  than  as 
a  parental  convenience. 

Nor  can  "neighborhood  schools"  validly 
be  described  as  "traditionally  American." 
True,  the  fabled  log-cabin  school  of  the 
frontier  had  by  necessity  to  be  within  walk- 
ing distance  of  ite  pupils.  But  the  frontier 
school  was  the  classic  example  of  a  "com- 
mon school,"  bringing  together  American 
children  from  all  walks  of  life.  To  compare 
the  homogeneous  local  urban  school  as  the 
historical  outgrowth  of  the  heterogeneous 
rural  school  Is  to  ignore  the  powerful  social 
class  'desegregating"  function  of  the  com- 
mon school.  The  concept  of  "the  neighbor- 
hood school "  has  been  in  educational  circles 
since  the  Chicago  city  planners'  use  of  it  in 
the  18908;  yet  it  did  not  win  popular  ac- 
claim and  presidential  support  until  the  de- 
segregation process  gained  momentum  In  re- 
cent years.  Such  timing  Is  enough  to  make 
even  a  prudent  person  suspicious,  especially 
when  the  neighborhood  school  advocates 
push  their  case  to  the  point  of  claiming  the 
the  public  school  which  their  children  will 
attend. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
educaUonal  merit  of  the  "neighborhood 
school."  Indeed,  If  it  has  to  be  small  it  is 
probably  an  anachronism  and  highly  inef- 
ficient like  the  comer  grocery  of  bygone 
decades.  But  what  about  parental  Involve- 


ment? There  can  be  doubts  raised  as  to  how 
much  parental  Involvement  urban  "neigh- 
borhood schools"  can  bo«kst  of  now.  In  any 
event,  there  is  no  evidence  that  there  exlsU 
a  close  and  negative  association  between  the 
size  of  the  attendance  area  and  parental  in- 
volvement, or  that  only  a  local  school  can 
generate  such  ccmcern. 

(3)  The  myth  of  the  dangers  of  school 
busing.  This  third  myth  is  the  most  virulent, 
and  has  been  given  Increased  currency  by 
numerous  politicians  Including  the  Presi- 
dent. Proposed  bills  to  end  all  school  busing 
for  racial  desegregation  proliferate;  anti- 
buslng  riders  of  dubious  constitutionality 
are  attached  to  major  national  legislation; 
and  Constitutional  amendments  to  end  the 
practice  forever  receive  serious  attention. 

A  curious  historian  looking  back  upon  this 
racial  era  from  the  perspective  of  the  next 
century  wUl  have  to  dig  hard  to  explain  this 
national  mania.  Complicating  the  task  is 
an  array  of  facts  that  make  school  busing 
a  strange  target.  In  1972,  nineteen  million 
pupils  (43.57..  of  the  total  enroUment  of 
public  schools)  were  being  regularly  trans- 
ported to  school  at  public  expense,  a  massive 
effort  that  requires  256.000  buses  traveling 
2.2  bUllon  miles  at  a  cost  of  1.7  billion  dol- 
lars annually.  Legally  authorized  in  48  sUtes 
since  1919.  fifteen  sUtes  today  even  permit 
the  transportation  of  students  to  private 
schools  at  public  expense.  Clearly,  travel- 
conscious  America  has  no  objection  whatso- 
ever to  the  busing  of  school  chUdren  per  ae. 

The  political  issue  arises  only  when  the 
transportation  is  designed  to  further  the 
racial  desegregation  of  schools.  Only  three 
per  cent  of  all  bused  students  are  trans- 
ported for  desegregation;  and  more  public 
funds  are  stUl  expended  for  transportation 
to  racially  segregated  schools  than  to  de- 
segregated schools.  Likewise  the  dangers  of 
bus  accidents  have  been  stressed  for  this 
three  per  cent  while  Ignored  for  the  re- 
maining 97  7o  who  are  transported  for  "ac- 
ceptable "  reasons.  Moreover,  the  relevant 
data  reveal  that  the  school  bus  is  by  far  the 
safest  mode  of  transporteUon.  In  1968,  ac- 
cording to  the  National  Safety  CouncU,  the 
occupant  death  rate  per  lOO  mUlion  passen- 
ger miles  was  0.06  for  school  buses  as  com- 
pared to  0.24  for  regular  buses  and  2.40  for 
automobUes.  And  the  Pennsylvania  Com- 
mission on  Human  Relations  recently  an- 
nounced that  over  a  five-year  period,  the 
State's  school  children  were  over  three  times 
safer  per  mile  being  bused  to  school  rather 
than  walking  to  school. 

So  why  the  national  excitement?  The 
movement  ostensibly  against  busing  has 
been  fcMroing  over  the  past  five  years,  and 
gained  momentum  when  federal  Judges  in  a 
number  of  key  cities  ordered  busing  solu- 
tions to  correct  urban  patterns  of  widespread 
school  segregation  by  race  In  situations 
Where  other  alternatives  were  not  avaUable 

Survey  data  show  that  once  Nixon  ex- 
plicitly legitimized  the  movement,  it  rose  in 
strength  even  among  so-called  "moderate" 
white  Americans.  While  41%  of  a  national 
sample  of  adult  Americans  told  Harris  Sur- 
vey interviewers  in  early  1971  that  they 
were  unwilling  to  see  school  children  bused 
for  Integration  In  their  communities.  69% 
were  unwilling  by  March  of  1972,  Opposition 
was,  not  surprisingly,  most  Intense  in  the 
Deep  South  and  among  whites,  for  blacks 
favored  busing  for  integration  In  1972  by 
M  to  34%.  In  sharp  contrast,  by  an  over- 
whelming margin  of  83  to  16%,  parents 
whose  children  are  bused  to  school  for 
largely  non-racial  reasons  are  satisfied  with 
the  arrangement.  Despite  insistent  denials, 
then,  a  future  hUtorlan  is  likely  to  conclude 
that  "busing"  became  In  our  time  the  polite. 
culturaUy  sanctioned  way  to  oppose  the 
racial  desegregation  of  the  public  schools. 
It's  not  the  distance,  stated  a  white  mother 
in  my  home  town  of  Richmond,  Virginia, 
candidly,  "It's  the  niggers." 
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iT.    BUT    OOBS    RACIAL    XITTECKATION    OP   TRX 
SCHOOLS  "WOKK"? 

Recently  a  fourth  myth  has  developed  as  a 
part  of  the  movement  to  turn  back  the  racial 
clock  during  the  Nixon  era.  Bluntly,  this 
fourth  myth  asserts  that  "science  shows  bus- 
ing doesn't  work."  It  originates  from  a  much- 
publicized  article  in  the  summer  of  1972  Issue 
of  the  conservative  organ.  The  Public  In- 
terest.* Authored  by  David  Armor,  now  a 
sociological  consviltant  to  the  Rand  Corpora- 
tion, this  article  claimed  to  be  an  objective, 
"scientlflc"  appraisal  of  "the  evidence  on 
busing."  The  mass  media,  as  yet  unequipped 
to  evaluate  material  that  purports  to  be  so- 
cial science,  soon  spread  its  anti-integration 
contentions  across  the  nation.^  Nixon  cam- 
paigners Immediately  began  to  exploit  the 
article  as  "scientific  proof"  of  the  anti-busing 
position;  and  Armor  himself  began  appear- 
ing before  congressional  committees  and  in 
courts  throughout  the  country  as  an  "expert 
witness"  on  behalf  of  maintaining  the  racial 
segregation  of  the  public  schools. 

Soon,  however,  a  critique  of  Armor's  article 
appeared.'  It  was  written  by  four  of  hts 
former  colleagues  at  Harvard  (including  the 
present  author),  and  it  asserted  that  the 
Armor  article  was  neither  objective,  "scien- 
tific." nor  the  complete  evidence.  The 
critique  maintained  that  there  were  four 
fatal  flaws  In  Armor's  antl-lntegratiou 
arguments: 

(1)  Unrealistic  criteria  for  success.  Armor 
began  his  article  by  establishing  unreallsti- 
cally  high  standards  by  which  to  Judge  the 
succeess  of  school  integration  so  that  be 
could  more  easily  demonstrate  Its  "failure." 
"Busing."  he  claims,  works  only  If  It  leads— 
In  one  school  year — to  increased  achievement 
aspirations,  self-esteem,  interracial  tolerance, 
and  life  opportunltle»for  black  chUdren.  And 
"busing"  must  meet  these  standards  in  all 
types  of  interracial  schools;  no  distinction 
Is  made  between  merely  desegregated  and 
genuinely  Integrated  schools. 

This  "Integration  policy  model,"  as  it  Is 
labeled.  Is  not  what  social  scientists  who 
specialize  In  race  relations  have  been  writing 
about  over  the  past  generation.  Indeed,  Dr. 
Armor's  criteria  must  surely  be  among  the 
most  rigid  ever  employed  for  the  evaluation 
of  a  change  program  in  the  history  of  public 
education  in  the  United  States. 

(2)  Biased  selection  of  findings  from  se- 
lected studies.  Armor  presents  selected  find- 
ings from  selected  studies  as  "the  evidence 
on  busing."  The  bias  here  is  two-fold.  On 
the  one  band,  the  few  studies  mentioned 
constitute  an  Incomplete  list  and  are  selec- 
tively negative  in  results.  Unmentloned  are 
at  least  seven  Investigations  from  busing 
programs  throughout  the  nation  that  meet 
his  methodological  criteria  for  inclusion  and 
report  positive  achievement  results  for  black 
students.  These  seven  studies  are  widely 
known  Investigations. 

On  the  other  hand,  only  cursory  descrip- 
tions are  provided  of  the  few  Investigations 
that  are  reviewed.  Mitigating  circumstances 
surrounding  black  responses  to  desegrega- 
tion are  not  discussed.  For  example,  we  are 
not  told  that  educational  services  for  the 
transported  black  pupils  were  actually  re- 
duced with  the  onset  of  desegregation  In 
three  of  the  cited  cities.  In  addition,  nega- 
tive findings  consistent  with  the  paper's 
antl-buslng  thesis  are  emphasized,  while 
positive  findings  from  these  same  cities  are 
either  obscured  or  simply  ignored.  Newer 
studies  from  three  of  the  cited  cities  showing 
more  positive  results  are  not  discussed. 

Positive  findings  are  also  obscured  by  the 
utilization  of  an  unduly  severe  standard.  The 
achievement  gains  of  black  students  in  de- 
segregated schools  are  often  compared  with 
white  gains,  rather  than  with  the  achieve- 
ment of  black  students  in  black  schools.  But 
such  a  standard  Ignores  the  possibuity  that 
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both  racial  groups  can  make  more  meaning- 
ful educational  advances  In  interracial 
schools.  Indeed,  this  possibility  actually  oc- 
curs in  three  of  the  cities  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Armor.  Yet  he  does  not  Inform  us  of  thU  vp- 
parent  dual  success  of  desegregation;  rather 
"busing"  Is  simply  rated  a  failure  because 
the  black  chUdren  did  not  far  outgaln  the 
improving  white  chUdren. 

(3)  Inadequacy  of  Armors  own  research. 
Armor's  antibuslng  conclusions  rest  pri- 
marUy  on  the  findings  from  one  short-term 
study  conducted  by  Dr.  Armor  himself.  This 
Investigation  focused  on  a  voluntary  busin,; 
program  in  metropolitan  Boston  callei 
METCO.  Yet  this  study  has  extremely  serious 
methodological  problems.  Two  major  proj- 
lems  concern  deficiencies  of  the  control 
group.  To  test  the  effects  of  "busing"  and 
school  desegregation,  a  control  group  should 
obviously  consist  exclusively  of  children  who 
are  neither  "bused"  nor  attend  desegregated 
schools.  But  a  check  of  this  critical  point  re- 
veals that  this  is  not  the  case.  Among  the  82 
control  students  used  to  test  the  achievement 
effects  of  METCO  at  all  four  grade  levels,  rec- 
ords on  55  were  obtained.  Only  21  of  these  55 
actually  attended  segregated  schools  in  the 
tested  year  of  1963-69.  Many  of  the  34  (62%  ) 
desegregated  children  by  necessity  utilizing 
buses  and  other  forms  of  transportation  to 
get  to  school. 

Incredible  as  it  sounds,  then.  Armor  com- 
pared ChUdren  who  were  bused  to  desegre- 
gated schools  with  other  children  many  of 
whom  were  also  bused  to  desegregated 
schools.  Not  surprisingly,  then  he  found  few 
differences  between  them.  But  this  complete 
lack  of  adequate  controls  renders  his  METCO 
research  of  no  scientific  interest  in  the  study 
of  "busing"  and  school  desegregation.  In  .■»d- 
dltlon,  since  this  METCO  investigation  fur- 
nished the  chief  "evidence"  against  "busing," 
his  conclusions  are  severely  challenged  by 
this  point  alone. 

Serious,  too.  is  an  enormous  non-response 
rate  in  the  second  test  administration,  a 
problem  alluded  to  by  Armor  only  in  a  ioot- 
note.  For  the  elementary  students,  only  51  % 
of  the  eligible  METCO  students  an*2«%  of 
the  eligible  "control"  students  toonpart  In 
both  of  the  achievement  test  sessloWs.  The 
achievement  results  for  Junior  and  senior 
high  students  are  also  rendered  virtually 
meaningless  by  the  participation  of  only  M% 
of  the  eligible  METCO  students  and  20'^c  of 
the  eligible  "control"  students.  Compare 
these  percentages  to  the  survey  standard  of 
70%  to  80%,  and  one  can  appreciate  the 
magnitude  of  the  possible  selection  bias  ta- 
troduced  into  the  METCO  results  by  the 
widespread  lack  of  student  participation.  Ef- 
forts to  compensate  for  these  high  non-re- 
sponse rates  through  the  use  of  cross-sec- 
tional samples  that  also  suffer  from  extensive 
non-response  are  insufficient. 

There  are  other  problems  In  the  METCO 
study.  Besides  recording  and  clerical  errors 
in  the  data,  children  were  included  who 
initially  performed  as  well  as  the  test  scor- 
ing allowed  and  therefore  could  not  possibly 
demonstrate  "improvement."  In  fact,  these 
pupils  comprise  one-sixth  of  all  the  Junior 
high  pupils  tested  for  achievement  gains 
in  reading.  Moreover,  the  conditions  for  the 
third  administration  of  the  attitude  tests 
were  different  for  the  two  groups.  The 
METCO  students  took  the  tests  at  school  and 
the  "control"  students  took  them  at  home 
with  their  parents  as  proctors.  Apart  from 
the  severe  control  group  problems,  then,  the 
faulty  research  design  makes  any  conclusion 
about  differences  in  racial  attitude  between 
the  two  groups  hazardous. 

The  Inadequate  discussion  of  the  METCO 
study  in  the  article  makes  it  virtually  im- 
possible for  even  the  discerning  reader  to 
evaluate  it  properly.  Its  many  errors  were 
uncovered  only  from  unpublished  earUer 
materials  and  from  reanalyzing  the  data. 
The    METCO    discussion    is    inadequate    In 


other  ways.  Differential  statistical  standards 
are  employed,  with  less  rigorous  standards 
applied  to  findings  congruent  with  the  ar- 
ticle's antl-buslng  thesis.  Attitude  differ- 
ences among  MPPCO  schools  are  not  shown; 
and  misleading  claims  of  consistency  with 
other  research  findings  are  made. 

From  this  assortment  of  "evidence,"  Armor 
concludes  authoritatively  that  "busing" 
fails  on  four  out  of  five  counts.  It  does  not 
lead,  he  argxies.  to  improved  achievement, 
grades,  aspirations,  and  racial  attitudes  for 
black  children;  yet,  despite  these  failures, 
he  admits  that  desegregated  schools  do 
seem  somehow  to  lead  more  often  to  coUege 
enrollment  for  black  students. 

The  picture  is  considerably  more  positive, 
as  well  as  more  complex,  than  that  painted 
by  Dr.  Armor.  For  example,  when  sp>ectfied 
school  conditions  are  attained,  research  has 
repeatedly  indicated  that  desegregated,  com- 
pared to  segregated,  schools  Improve  the  aca- 
demic pyerformance  of  black  pupUs.  Other  re- 
search has  demonstrated  that  rigidly  high 
and  unrealistic  aspirations  actually  deter 
learning.  Thus  a  slight  lowering  of  such  as- 
pirations by  school  deiegregation  can  lead 
to  better  achievement  and  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a  faUure  of  "busing."  And  "mi'.l- 
tancy"  and  "black  consclousriess  and  solidar- 
ity" are  not  negative  characteristics,  as  the 
article  asserts,  and  their  alleged  developmeit 
In  desegregated  schools  would  well  be  re- 
garded as  a  further  success,  not  a  failure,  of 
"busing."  Moreover,  the  evidence  of  desegre- 
gated education  sharply  expands  the  life 
opportunities  of  black  chUdren  Is  more  ex- 
tensive than  Indicated  In  the  article. 

Consequently.  Armor's  sweeping  policy  de- 
cision against  "mandatory  busing"  Is  neither 
substantiated  nor  warranted.  Apart  from  the 
impaired  and  incomplete  "evidence."  the 
paper  in  a  real  sense  is  not  about  "busing,' 
much  less  "mandatory  busing."  Three  of  the 
cities  discussed.  Including  the  primary  dis- 
cussion of  Boston  had  x>oluntaTy,  not  "man- 
datory," "busing."  "Busing"  was  never  cited 
as  an  independent  variable,  and  many  ol 
the  desegregation  studies  discussed  Involved 
some  ChUdren  who  were  not  "bused"  to  reach 
their  Interracial  schools.  Indeed  in  Armrr'J 
own  investigation  of  METCO,  some  of  the 
METCO  children  were  not  "buied"  whUe 
ma'^y  of  the  controls  we'e. 

(4)  Questionable  racial  assumptions.  Ob- 
jections must  be  raised  to  the  basic  assump- 
tions about  racial  change  that  underglrd  the 
entire  Armor  article.  Public  school  desegre- 
gation Is  regarded  as  largely  a  technical 
matter,  a  matter  for  social  scientists  more 
than  the  courts.  Emphasis  Is  placed  solely 
on  the  adaptive  abUitles  of  black  chUdren 
rather  than  on  their  constitutional  rights 
Moreover,  the  whole  national  context  of  in- 
dividual and  institutional  racism  is  con- 
veniently Ignored,  with  Interracial  contact 
under  any  conditions  assumed  to  be  "Inte- 
gration." 

Armor's  response  to  this  damaging  cri- 
tique called  Its  authors  an  assortment  ol 
names  (irresponsible,  immoral,  etc.);  but 
It  die*  not  even  attempt  to  refut?  most  of  the 
critique's  chief  criticisms.  Again  his  anti- 
integration  argument  vraf  based  on  special 
case  data  selected  carefully  to  fit  the  thesis 
Obscured  in  his  response  was  the  fact  thai 
actually  he  was  begrudglngly  In  agreevxent 
with  his  critics  on  a  number  of  important 
points  concerning  the  effects  of  Interracial 
schools.  Marshall  Smith,  one  of  the  original 
Har\-ard  critics,  has  summart?ed  three  im- 
portant points  that  even  Armor  no  longei 
contests:  » 

"1.  Insofar  as  we  can  tell  from  existing 
research,  racial  desegregation  (induced  oi 
volu.-tary — via  busing  or  other  tra-^'porti- 
tlon)  does  not  negatively  influence  and  maj 
often  benefit  the  achievement  of  white  stu- 
dents. In  the  controversy  over  the  effects  of 
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desegregation  on  the  achievement  of  black 
students,  this  important  fact  appears  to 
have  gone  relatively  iinnotlced.  It  surfaces  In 
the  discussion  of  the  original  paper  by  Dr. 
Armor  only  to  the  extent  that  Pettigrew 
et  at.  point  out  that  in  three  of  the  seven 
studies  they  reviewed,  white  students  in 
desegregated  situations  appeared  to  gain 
mw^  than  white  students  in  segregated  sit- 
uations. And  ...  a  desegregated  experience 
appears  beneficial  to  whites  in  3  of  the  6 
studies  cited  by  Dr.  Armor  himself  in  his 
rebuttal.  Dr.  Armor  does  not  disagree  with 
the  conclusions  that  whites  gain  more  in 
some  situations  and  are  generally  not  ad- 
versely affected,  though  he  does  admit  his 
inability  to  construct  a  theory  to  explain 
why  whites  would  gain  more  in  desegregated 
situations. 

2.  Insofar  as  we  can  tell  from  the  existing 
research,  desegratlon  (induced  or  volun- 
tary— via  busing  or  other  transportation) 
does  not  harm  and  may  often  benefit  the 
achievement  of  black  students.  Although  Chls 
may  appear  to  be  a  controversial  statement. 
In  no  place  in  either  of.  Dr.  Armor's  two  ar- 
ticles Is  there  an  indication  that  he  finds  that 
black  students  Ln  desegregated  situations  do 
less  well  on  standardized  tests  than  they  did 
prior  to  desegregating,  or  than  similar  black 
students  do  in  segregated  situations.  In  the 
seven  studies  cited  by  Pettigrew  et  al.,  the 
analysis  of  the  authors  was  that  desegrega- 
tion increased  the  achievement  scores  of 
black  students.  In  his  reply  to  Pettigrew  et 
al..  Dr.  Armor  does  not  disagree  with  this 
finding.  Indeed,  for  New  York  City  and  Hart- 
ford, he  explicitly  states  that  black  children 
in  Integrated  schools  appear  to  do  better 
than  black  students  in  segregated  schools. 
The  point  of  contention  arises  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  importance  of  the  gains  .  .  . 

3.  There  are  indications  that  desegregated 
education  increases  the  chances  of  black  stu- 
dents attending  post -secondary  educational 
Institutions.  Both  Dr.  Armor  in  his  original 
article  and  Pettigrew  et  al.  clearly  make  this 
point.  Although  both  sets  of  authors  indicate 
that  more  data  is  needed  on  this  issue,  the 
potential  implications  are  great.  As  a  variety 
of  researchers  have  recently  pointed  out,  the 
consequences  of  increasing  years  of  schooling 
for  later  income  and  occupational  status  are 
far  greater  than  the  consequences  of  increas- 
ing scores  on  achievement  tests." 

TTiere  are,  to  be  sure,  three  major  points 
of  disagreement  between  Armor  and  his  crit- 
ics, points  that  must  be  emphasized  to  un- 
derstand the  mjrthical  nature  of  the  "de- 
segregation doesn't  work"  assertion.  Smith 
provides  a  cogent  summary : 

"1.  The  authors  disagree  in  their  inter- 
pretation of  the  achievement  data.  Dr.  Armor 
argues  that,  while  there  may  be  black  gains 
attributable  to  desegregation,  .  .  .  the  gain 
Is  of  no  Importance  since  the  'gap'  between 
whites  and  blacks  in  achievement  is  not 
closed.  Pettigrew  et  al.,  on  the  other  hand, 
argue  that  the  gains  are  potentially  impor- 
tant and  that  part  of  the  'gap'  is  In  fact 
being  closed.  The  central  bone  of  conten- 
tion revolves  around  the  definition  of  'gap.' 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  New  York 
City  (Table  4  In  Dr.  Armor's  reply,  though 
tables  2,  3,  and  5  could  also  illustrate  the 
same  point) .  Here  we  find  black  students  at 
the  end  of  the  fifth  grade  before  desegrega- 
tion scoring  at  the  4.0  grade  level.  In  other 
words.  In  the  five  years  of  school  since  the 
beginning  of  first  grade  they  had  an  average 
gain  of  0.6  grade  levels  per  year.  During  their 
sixth  year  of  school,  they  gained  an  addi- 
tional 1.1  grade  levels — virtually  double  their 
rate  during  segregation.  Had  the  same  stu- 
dents progressed  at  the  same  rate  during 
their  sixth  year  as  they  had  before,  they 
would  have  been  scoring  at  the  4.6  grade 
level  Instead  of  the  5.1  grade  level. 

In  terms  of  national  norms,  the  desegrega- 
tion e]q>ertence  of  black  students  In  the  New 
York  study  closed  the    "gap"  in  two  ways. 


First,  since  the  expected  scM-e  tor  the  aver- 
age child  in  the  national  sample  is  6.0  years 
at  the  end  of  fifth  grade  and  6.9  yecu-s  at  the 
end  of  sixth  grade,  and  since  the  black  stu- 
dents in  this  san^jle  sc(M-ed  4.0  grade  levels 
(or  1.9  grade  levels  behind  the  norm)  at 
the  end  of  fifth  grade  and  6.1  grade  levels 
(or  1.8  grade  leveU  behind  the  norm),  the 
black  students  have  closed  the  "gap"  (as  de- 
fined this  nwrnatlve  way)  by  0.1  grade  levels. 
We  can,  however,  conceive  of  the  "gap"  in  a 
different  way.  Here  we  take  an  expected  gain 
of  the  students  in  the  study  to  be  0.6  years. 
Given  this  expectation  we  would  find  the 
black  students  in  the  New  York  City  study 
to  be  scoring  at  the  4.6  grade  level  after  six 
years  of  school  had  they  not  been  desegre- 
gated. Computing  the  expected  gap  in  this 
fashion,  we  find  that  the  desegregation  ex- 
perience closed  the  "gap"  by  0.5  grade  levels. 
We  note  that  this  method  of  computing  the 
gap  Is  equivalent  to  considering  the  per- 
centile levels  of  students.  If  a  group  of  stu- 
dents progress  at  the  same  rate  (e.g.,  0.6 
grade  levels  per  year) .  they  stay  at  the  same 
percentile.  If  some  experience  increases  their 
rate  (e.g.,  from  0.6  grade  levels  to  1.1  grade 
levels  per  year),  their  percentile  level  in- 
creases. In  other  words,  for  below-average 
students  their  percentile  level  moves  closer 
to  the  national  norm  of  60. 

Dr.  Armor  defines  the  "gap"  In  still  a  third 
way.  He  sees  it  as  the  difference  between  black 
and  white  students'  achievement  in  the  same 
school  or  study  at  any  given  time.  Thus,  he 
finds  in  the  New  York  study  that  the  "gap" 
as  he  defines  it  increases,  since  black  stu- 
dents gained  "only"  l.l  years  during  desegre- 
gation and  white  students  gained  1.7  years. 
Thus,  he  sees  the  "gap"  as  increasing  by  0.6 
grade  levels. 

Thus  there  are  three  different  ways  of 
computing  the  'gap'  for  the  New  York 
youngsters : 

(a)  If  we  compare  the  difference  in  their 
grade  levels  between  the  national  norms  and 
the  scores  of  black  students  before  and  after 
the  desegregation  experience,  black  students 
have  closed  the  'gap'  by  0.1  grade  levels. 

(b)  If  we  compare  the  difference  in  grade 
levels  between  the  national  norms  and  the 
achievement  of  blacks  before  desegregation 
with  the  difference  in  grade  level  between 
national  norms  and  the  expected  achieve- 
ment of  black  students  (given  no  desegrega- 
tion), the  black  students  have  closed  the 
'gap'  by  0.5  grade  levels. 

(c)  If  we  compare  the  white  students  in 
the  same  school  with  the  black  students  in 
the  school,  the  'gap'  has  opened  by  0.6  grade 
levels. 

The  question  then  is:  Which  of  the  three 
ways  of  assessing  the  gap  makes  more  sense? 
I  believe  the  second  definition  is  education- 
ally, legally,  and  logically  correct.  The  'gap- 
as  we  normally  think  of  It  is  the  difference 
between  the  achievement  of  black  students 
and  the  achievement  of  the  national  sample 
of  all  students,  for  if  black  students  on  the 
average  scored  at  the  60th  percentile,  we 
would  not  be  concerned  with  the  'gap.'  The 
only  measure  which  assesses  the  difference 
between  the  national  norms  in  percentiles 
and  the  black  average  Is  the  second  defini- 
tion of  gap.'  In  the  New  York  case,  it  shows 
that  desegregation  Is  closing  this  'gap.'  Sim- 
ply because  the  New  York  desegregation  pro- 
gram under  investigation  is  apparently  so 
successful  that  the  white  students  increase 
in  grade  level  at  faster  than  an  average  rate 
is  no  reason  to  discard  the  conclusion  that 
desegregation  Is  helpful  to  black  students  in 
the  study. 

2.  A  second  nukjor  point  of  disagreement 
surrounds  the  interpretation  of  Black  Mili- 
tancy. Dr.  Armor  finds  that  black  students 
in  both  METCO,  In  desegregated  Boston 
schools,  and  in  the  ABC  program  appear  to 
become  more  'separatlf^'  than  do  black  stu- 
dents m  segregated  schools.  Although  all  ot 
the  means  for  students  appear  to  be  at  the 


non-separatist  end  of  a  continuum,  he  claims 
to  discern  statistically  significant  differences. 
The  interpretation  of  this  finding  rests  la 
part  xipon  the  expectations  and  predUections 
of  the  reader.  My  own  experience  in  a  uni- 
versity setting  where  majority  faculty  and 
student  dominate  has  been  to  accept  and  en- 
courage minority  students  to  have  pride  in 
their  background  and  heritage — not  to  reject 
it.  As  a  vehicle  for  coping  with  a  new  and 
sometimes  hostile  environment,  group  co- 
hesion and  a  partial  rejection  of  majority 
norms  may  be  a  powerful  source  of  strength 
for  an  Individual  student.  This  leads  me  to 
be  not  discouraged  by  findings  such  as  those 
cited  by  Armor;  but  to  put  them  In  the  same 
positive  arena  as  the  rejection  by  public 
school  students  of  the  closed  eating  clubs 
at  Harvard  so  favored  by  private  school  grad- 
uates in  the  1920s  and  30s:  There  is  an  irony 
In  Dr.  Armor's  argument  which  stems  back 
to  the  original  findings  of  the  Supreme  Court 
m  Brown.  The  High  Court  found  that  blacks" 
Identity  and  pride  suffered  from  segregated 
education,  jhould  we  now  be  distressed  to 
find  that  black  Identity  and  pride  Improve 
from  desegregated  education?" 

3.  "There  Is  also  disagreement  between  Dr. 
Armor  and  Pettigrew  et  al.  In  the  policy  Im- 
plications of  the  findings  of  the  desegrega- 
tion studies  and,  indeed,  of  social  science 
research  In  general.  Although  both  parties 
agree  that  social  science  properly  conducted 
and  interpreted  can  be  of  value  to  pcHlcy 
makers.  Dr.  Armor  apparently  believes  that 
social  science  should  demonstrate  conclu^ 
slvely  the  positive  benefits  of  a  policy  before 
the  policy  is  inltuted.  In  defense  of  his  argu- 
ment, he  cites  medical  research  and  the 
'guaranteed  Income'  experiments  now  being 
carried  out  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Neither  example  Is,  of  course,  necessarily  ap- 
propriate, but  both  seem  worthy  of  some 
consideration.  In  the  medical  area,  consider 
the  case  of  'birth  control  plll(s).'  Now,  some 
years  after  its  introduction,  there  Is  some 
indication  of  negative  side  effects  of  the 
drug.  Some  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion argue  that  the  plU  should  never  have 
been  released  untU  full  data  on  its  conse- 
quences were  avaUable.  This  may  be  true 
but  it  seems  highly  uiUlkely  that  the  United 
States  would  now  be  experiencing  a  aero 
growth  rate  had  the  pUl  not  been  univer- 
sally marketed— a  poUcy  benefit  that  may 
have  been  indicated  but  could  never  have 
been  proved  by  experimentation.  The  con- 
sequences, thus,  of  the  pill  could  not  be 
fully  realized  before  it  was  Introduced,  and 
coxUd  not  have  ever  been  assessed  without 
it  being  universally  marketed. 

The  case  of  the  'guaranteed  income' 
scheme  is  more  appropriate.  Here  the  main 
Impetus  for  a  'guaranteed  Income'  was  that 
all  people  in  an  affluent  society  have  the 
right  to  enough  Income  to  be  able  to  clothe 
and  feed  their  families.  The  central  concern 
which  generated  the  need  for  an  'experiment' 
was  that  some  people,  given  a  'guaranteed 
Income,'  would  cease  working  and  thereby 
reduce  the  national  labor  force.  The  first  re- 
sults of  the  study  demonstrated  that  this 
concern  is  probably  not  warranted.  Yet  the 
experiments  go  on  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  not  even  considering  a  guaranteed 
Income  presently.  The  reason  for  the  lack  of 
enactment  appears  to  be  that  the  Nixon 
Administration  does  not  want  a  'guaranteed 
Income'.  The  reason  has  nothing  to  do  with 
social  science  evidence. 

My  reading  of  these  two  examples  Is  simply 
that  social  science  evidence  may  have  some 
impact,  but  essentially  social  policy  depends 
on  the  beliefs  and  Ideology  of  the  govern* 
ment  and  the  people.  In  the  case  of  racial 
desegregation,  the  findings  of  social  science 
are  that  It  will  not  harm  and  can  often  en- 
hance the  achievement  of  both  black  and 
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white  students.  And  the  findings  of  the 
courts  are  that  the  nation  has  systematically 
excluded  the  possibility  of  blacks  going  to 
school  with  whites  in  the  South  and  In  all 
of  the  instances  where  the  courts  have  or- 
dered desegregation  in  the  North.  The  rest 
is  politics.  Dramatic  evidence  for  this  view 
was  provided  by  the  ready  acceptance  of  Dr. 
Armor's  conclusions  by  those  who  oppose  in- 
terracial schools,  an  acceptance  that  had 
little  to  do  with  the  social  science  data  that 
presumably  related  to  his  conclusions.  In- 
deed, the  conclusions  received  national  pub- 
licity before  the  paper  was  even  published. 
One  is  reminded  of  the  1840  census  results 
that  purported  to  support  slavery.  These 
data  seemed  to  show  that  black  Americans 
in  the  slave  South  were  far  less  likely  to  be 
either  'idiotic'  or  'insane'  than  those  in  the 
'free'  North.  The  defenders  of  slavery  did  not 
stop  to  check  the  data  in  their  rush  to  ex- 
ploit the  apparent  census  findings.  These 
data,  argued  John  Calhoun  immediately, 
proved  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  would  be 
'a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing.'  Soon  a  young 
physician  and  statistician.  Dr.  Edward  Jar- 
vis  of  Massachusetts,  completely  refuted  the 
1840  census  data  on  race  by  revealing  such 
glaring  errors  as  northern  communities  with 
more  reported  'idiotic'  and  'insane'  blacks 
than  their  total  black  populations.  'It  was 
the  census  that  was  insane,'  commented  a 
contemporary  observer,  'and  not  the  colored 
people.'  Pettigrew  et  al.  do  not  claim  to  be 
another  Dr.  Jarvls,  but  in  the  last  third  of 
the  twentieth  century,  it  behooves  us  all  to 
be  extremely  skeptical  about  sweeping  con- 
clusions that  favor  racial  segregation  made 
in  the  name  of  social  science  research." 

V.    ACHIIVINO    XNTERCRATION    OtTT    OF 
DESECRATION 

No  responsible  observer  ever  claimed  that 
all  interracial  schools  would  be  "good" 
schools.  It  takes  little  imagination  to  design 
desegregated  schools  that  are  living  hells  for 
both  black  and  white  pupils.  The  question, 
then,  is  not:  Do  all  interracial  schools  work 
well?  The  key  questions,  neatly  skirted  by 
Armor  and  other  political  foes  of  blraclal 
education,  are:  How  do  we  make  interracial 
schools  effective?  And  what  are  the  dis- 
cernible differences  now  between  effective 
interracial  schools  and  ineffective  ones? 

The  racial  desegregation  of  schools  is  not 
a  static  but  a  complex,  djmamlc  process.  One 
must  search  for  the  critical  conditions  un- 
der which  the  process  seems  to  be  most 
beneficial  for  all  students.  For  this  purpose,  it 
is  Important  to  distinguish  between  desegre- 
gation and  integration.  Desegregation  Is 
achieved  by  simply  ending  segregation  and 
bringing  blacks  and  whites  together;  it  im- 
plies nothing  about  the  quality  of  the  inter- 
racial interaction.  Integration  Involves  posi- 
tive Intergroup  contact  with  cross-racial  ac- 
ceptance and  equal  dignity  and  access  to  re- 
sources for  both  racial  groups.  Now  that 
desegregation  is  reasonably  widespread,  an 
Important  question  for  education — and  this 
Conference — becomes:  How  do  we  achieve 
integration  out  of  desegregation? 

Unfortunately,  competent  research  di- 
rected specifically  upon  this  question  Is 
scarce.  But  eight  conditions  that  appear  to 
maximize  the  probability  that  Integration 
can  occur  in  a  school  can  be  tentatively  ad- 
vanced on  the  basis  of  laboratory  and  class- 
room research,  social  psychological  theory, 
and  observation. 

(1)  There  must  be  equal  racial  access  to 
the  school's  resources.  This  critical  condition 
nieans  far  more  than  Just  equal  group  ac- 
cess to  books  In  the  libraries  and  other  phy- 
sical facilities.  More  Importantly,  it  refers 
to  equal  access  to  the  school's  sources  of  so- 
cial status  a  well.  It  is  a  compelling  fact 
that  the  two  most  frequently  voiced  com- 
plaints In  desegregated  schools  revolve 
•nnind    membership    In    the    cheerleadlng 


squad  and  the  student  government — both 
sources  of  student  status.  Blacks  in  the  mi- 
nority often  note  that  they  are  welcome  to 
participate  In  those  activities  with  unlversal- 
Istic  standards  such  as  athletics;  but  not  as 
welcome  in  more  particularistic  activities 
such  as  cheerleadlng  and  student  govern- 
ment leadership.  These  restrictions  upon  so- 
cial status  particularly  affect  black  girls,  and 
a  number  of  studies  have  shown  that  they 
tend  to  have  a  more  difficult  time  than  black 
boys  In  newly  desegregated  schools. 

The  general  point  of  equal  treatment  has, 
of  course,  been  emphasized  by  many  Vkrriters. 
Indeed,  the  leader  of  this  Conference,  Profes- 
sor Castaneda,  has  discussed  It  at  length  in 
terms  of  "democratic  classrooms'  Involving 
Anglo  and  Chicano  children.  While  this  paper 
concentrates  on  Black-Anglo  desegregation, 
a  special  example  of  the  equal  access  cri- 
terion is  brought  to  mind  by  Castaneda's 
contentions.  It  seems  doubtftil  if  true  Inter- 
group integration  will  ever  be  possible  in 
Anglo-Chtcano  schools  as  long  as  the  Span- 
ish-speaking abilities  of  the  Chicano  pupils 
are  seen  as  a  problem  rather  than  exploited 
as  a  resource.  Apart  from  Spanish  language 
courses  for  no.i-Chicanoe,  Spanish  could  be 
used  as  the  medium  of  instruction  in  par- 
ticular cours'.'s  in  the  higher  grades  for  all 
children.  Caotaneda  and  others  have  stressed 
the  cultural  and  psychological  importance 
of  such  an  approach  for  Chicano  students. 
But  as  an  Anglo  victim  myself  of  poor  lan- 
guage instruction  in  the  public  schools  of 
Richmond,  Virginia,  the  writer  would  add 
selfishly  that  this  approach  could  provide 
Anglo  students  with  an  effective  bilingual 
environment  seldom  obtained  in 'America's 
public  schools. 

(2)  Classroom — not  Just  school — deseg- 
regation is  essential  if  Integration  is  to  de- 
velop. This  second  condition  may  seem  so 
obvious  as  not  to  warrant  listing.  Yet  many 
of  our  so-called  "desegregated"  schools  to- 
day are  essentially  internally  segregated. 
This  internal  segregation  is  achieved  in 
many  not-so-subtle  ways,  ability  grouping 
and  curriculum  separation  being  prime  ex- 
amples. But  sometimes  the  methods  can  be 
quite  elaborate.  For  example,  transported 
minority  children  in  some  Riverside,  Cali- 
fornia, schools  arrive  and  leave  an  hour 
earlier  than  untransported  white  children 
so  that  they  can  have  entirely  separate  read- 
ing classes' — hardly  a  practice  that  facili- 
tates integration.  However  it  Is  managed, 
segregation  by  classroom  does  not  and  can- 
not provide  the  benefits  that  generally  at- 
tend integration.'' 

(3)  Strict  ability  grouping  should  be 
avoided.  The  principal  means  of  separating 
majority  and  minority  pupils  within  schools 
is  by  rigid  ability  grouping  across  various 
subjects.  Such  grouping  is  typically  based 
on  achievement  and  I.Q.  tests  standardized 
only  on  majority  samples.  And  ability  group- 
ing Is  increasing  in  American  schools,  even 
penetrating  down  into  the  elementary 
grades.  Some  grouping  by  subject  matter  is, 
of  course,  necessary;  Algebra  2  must  follow 
Algebra  1,  chemistry  requires  certain  basic 
skills  in  arithmetic.  Rather,  it  is  the  across- 
the-board  classification  of  students  into 
"dull."  "average,"  and  "bright"  that  not  only 
segregates  by  race  and  social  class,  but 
through  labeling  sets  the  aspirations  of  both 
teachers  and  students  in  concrete  and  pro- 
duces self-fulfilling  prophecies  of  achieve- 
ment. Told  they  are  dumb  and  treated  as  if 
dumb,  all  but  the  most  rebellious  and  self- 
confident  pupils  become  in  fact  dimib. 

Prom  this  perspective,  an  array  of  re- 
search findings  fall  into  place.  Thus,  school 
systems,  such  as  those  of  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Ooldsboro,  North  Carolina,  that 
maintained  classrooms  of  heterogeneous 
abUity  levels  by  resisting  abUlty  grouping 


with  more  open  classrooms  and  team  teach- 
ing have  tended  to  demonstrate  the  most 
encouraging  achievement  effects  of  desegre- 
gation.' By  contrast,  systems  such  as  River- 
side, California's,  that  increased  its  use  of 
ability  grouping  with  the  onset  of  desegre- 
gation have  tended  to  show  the  most  disap- 
pointing results."  Additional  Riverside  de- 
segregation data  highlight  the  effects  of  abil- 
ity grouping  further:  bused  students  who 
were  more  dispersed  in  the  classes  of  their  re- 
ceiving schools  outperformed  those  who 
through  abUlty  tracking  were  clustered  in 
essentially  segregated  classrooms:  while  the 
mean  achievement  of  minority  pupils  with 
low  initial  ability  scores  declined  relative 
to  grade  level,  the  achievement  of  minority 
pupils  with  high  initial  scores  rose  in  the 
Interracial  scores;  and,  finally,  minority  chil- 
dren transported  to  schools  characterized 
by  higher  achievement  of  the  receiving  white 
students  gain  significantly  more  than  com- 
parably minority  children  transported  to 
schools  characterized  by  low  achievement." 
A  chief  obstacle  In  eliminating  across-the- 
board  labeling  and  tracking  of  children  is 
prese'Wted  by  teachers  who  have  only  been 
trained  to  instruct  homogeneous  ability 
classes.  They,  understandably,  come  to  regard 
ability  grouping  as  a  necessary  practice  as 
well  as  a  beneficial  work  condition  that 
makes  their  task  easier.  Moreover,  it  often  is 
perceived  as  a  status  differentiating  device 
with  teachers  holding  seniority  given  the 
"high"  track  classee.  In  a  profession  that 
lacks  sufficient  status  differentials,  this  fea- 
ture becomes  an  important  function  of  abil- 
ity grouping  apart  from  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren. Nevertheless,  it  leads  to  the  bizarre 
situation  where  the  most  Inexperienced 
teachers  are  given  the  greatest  professional 
challenge.  It  U  as  if  the  chief  of  a  hospital's 
surgical  service  handled  only  band-aid  cases 
and  the  newest  Interns  were  given  all  of  the 
most  complex  surgical  procedures.  At  any 
rate,  changes  in  this  domain  must  obviously 
begin  with  education  schools  and  depart- 
ments providing  teachers  with  the  necessary 
skills  for  effectively  instructing  classes  of 
wide  abUlty  ranges. 

(4)  School  services  and  remedial  training 
must  be  maintained  or  increased  with  the 
onset  of  desegregation.  Again  this  condition 
may  appear  so  obvious  as  to  be  unnecessary 
to  mention.  Yet  it  must  be  listed,  for  many 
desegregation  programs  witness  an  actual 
reduction  in  per  student  expenditures.  Ex- 
amples Include  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  and 
Riverside  and  Berkeley,  California."  Typ- 
ically there  is  no  reduction  in  local  funds, 
but  an  overall  decrease  dbe  to  narrowly  con- 
ceived federal  guldell^i«  for  the  use  of  Title 
I  monies  under  the  1965  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Aid  Act.  Actually,  the 
Act  does  not  expressly  forbid  Title  I  funds 
for  children  from  low-income  families  from 
following  the  children  on  the  bus  to  the  de- 
segregated school.  Indeed,  former  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  Harold  Howe  explicitly 
provided  for  this  special  aid  to  continue  with 
desegregation.  However,  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  more  recently  has  made  this  all 
but  impossible,  consistent  with  the  Nixon 
Administration's  resistance  to  racial  change. 
Yet  the  fact  remains  that  desegregation  and 
so-called  "compensatory  education"  are  most 
effective  when  they  are  combined  rather  than 
treated  as  opposite  alternatives. 

(5)  Desegregation  should  be  initiated  In 
the  early  grades.  During  the  19508,  the 
White  Citizens'  Councils  of  the  deep  South 
provided  a  noteworthy  example  of  being 
wrong  for  the  right  reasons.  They  sternly 
opposed  the  racial  desegregation  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  psu^icularly  objected  to  be- 
ginning the  process  in  the  primary  grades. 
"It's  not  fair/'  they  argued;  "the  very  young 
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children  simply  wouldn't  know  any  better 
Xhrna  to  become  ftiends." 

Belewit  leMATCb  supports  the  CltJzene' 
Councils'  obaeryatioD,  If  not  their  eonchi- 
slon.  The  Colein&n  Report  data  show  higher 
achievement  among  black  children  who  be- 
gan their  Interracial  schooling  In  the  first 
flT»  grades."  And  specific  studies  In  Hart- 
ford. Connecticut,  Ana  Arbor.  Michigan. 
Newark-Verona.  New  Jersey.  Brldgeport- 
Westport.  Connecticut,  and  Rlrerside  all 
show,  too.  the  best  achievement  gains  for 
those  who  begin  desegregation  In  kindergar- 
ten and  the  first  grade." 

More  relevant  for  determining  the  liegin- 
nlng  oi  genuine  Integration  are  other  results. 
Tb*  Coleman  data  also  Indicate  that  the 
most  pofilUve  attitudes  toward  having  Inter- 
racial flasnw  and  blacks  as  close  Irlands 
are  evinced  by  white  children  who  begin 
their  interracial  schooling  in  the  earliest 
gra«teB."  Likewise,  ttae  choice  of  schools 
by  black  students  Is  largely  determined  by 
their  early  familiarity  with  blracial  educa- 
tion. Consider  the  1S62  findings  of  the  VS. 
Gommimton  on  Civil  Blghte  in  Louisville. 
Kentucky.  The  dty  then  had  six  public  high 
schools,  all  with  some  black  pupils,  and  an 
open  choice  of  enrollment.  One  of  the  six. 
Central  High  School,  had  originally  been 
"the  black  blgh  school"  and  was  still  vir- 
tually all  black  in  1963.  The  Commission 
found  a  strong  coirelation  (  +  .83  Spearman 
rank  order )  v  between  the  percentages  of 
blacks  in  the  Junior  high  schools  and  the 
percentage  of  Hblacks  from  each  school  who 
ctaoae  to  attend  the  all-black  high  school. 
"The  Inference  Is  strong,'*  concluded  the 
OommlsslcMi.  "that  Negro  high  school  stu- 
d«ts  prefer  biradal  education  only  if  they 
bsre  ezperlenoed  it  before.  If  a  Negro  stu- 
dent has  not  received  his  formative  edu- 
cation in  blractal  schools,  the  chances  are 
be  will  not  choose  to  enter  one  in  bis  more 
niature  years."  " 

Bacial    isolation,    then,    is    a    cumulative 
process.  Ite  effects  over  time  on  children  of 
both  races  make  subsequent  integration  In- 
creasingly   more    difflcult 
them  to  grow  apart  in  Interests 


(6)  The  need  for  interracial  staffs  Is  crl-  be  generated  by  value  differences  between 

tlcal.  Another  correlate  of  the  high  aebooi  chwBes;  btit  ta  raee-oonseknis  America  such 

strife  ftoUowtag  Eh-.  Ktog's  mtmler  tinder-  claas  oonfBct  Is  typleal  seen  as  race  conflict 

llnea  the  Importance  of  Mack  teaebera  and  To  meet  this  eighth  condition  for  the  de- 


adminlstratorB  In  the  pubUe  schools.  One 
study  has  shown  that  high  scTtool  "dlsnip- 
thms"  and  racial  tensions  are  far  less  likely 
to  occur  when  the  black  staff  percentage  la 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  black  student 
percentage.**  TO  be  sure,  there  are  more 
positive  reasons  for  the  developonent  of  thor- 
oughly interracial   staffs   than   the   preven- 


velopment  of  Integration,  the  Inclusion  of 
working-class  white  children  and  middle- 
class  black  children  Is  essenOaJ.  The  crucial 
group  m  shortest  supply  are  the  middle-class 
blacks,  though  their  absc^ute  numbers  have 
expanded  about  14  times  since  1940.  The 
nUddle-ciass  black  child,  then,  should  be 
seen  as  an  Invaluable  resource  for  lowering 


tion  of  conflict.  Genuine  Integration  among  the  correlation  within  blrsclal  schools  be 
studente  may  be  impossible  to  achieve  un-  tv,reen  race  and  class, 
less  the  staff  fiunlshes  an  afllrmatlve  model 
of  the  process.  Black  studente  report  a  great- 
er sense  of  inclusion  and  Involvement  when 
blacks  as  well  as  whites  are  In  authority. 
And  black  and  white  teachers  learn  the  sub- 
tleties of  the  process  from  each  other  under 
optimal  intergroup  contact  conditions — In- 
terdependently     working     toward     common 


VI.   SVMMINC    UP 

The  basic  case  for  the  racial  Integration 
of  the  public  schools  is  founded  on  our  na- 
tion's traditional  view  of  justice  as  well  as 
the  American  dream.  It  is  a  cumulative  proc- 
ess with  potential  academic  and  attltudinal 
benefits  for  both  black  and  white  children 
but  It  is  not  a  paternalistic  program  con- 


goals  as  equals  imder  authority  sanction."*     ducted  "for"  blacks  or  "for"  whites  for  that 


There  is  growing  evidence,  too,  that  the 
role  of  the  principal  Is  decisive  in  generating 
an  integrated  climate  within  a  school.  This 
fact  suggests  that  It  Is  important  not  ]ust  to 
have  an  Interracial  mix  of  teachers  but  a  mix 
of  administrators  as  well.  This  point  is  gen- 
erally  recognized   at  the  high  school   level, 


matter.  Rather  It  should  be  viewed  as  one 
component  of  the  massive  racial  changes  re- 
quired to  make  viable  the  Umted  States  as 
an  Interracial  society. 

Within  this  framework,  this  paper  has 
traced  the  present  situation  of  school  de- 
segregaUon,  listed  the  principal  myths  cur- 


though  It  13  too  often  handled  by  having  a  rently  In  vogue  to  legitimate  racist  reslTt- 

black  «lmlnlster  largely  black  student  dis-  ance  to  the  process,  an "  s,L^artled   tke 

clplinary  problems  as  one  among  a  group  of  recent  debate  on  ite  effects   PlnaUv   the  na 

.-distent  principals.  The  token  and  limited  per  maintained  that  a  major  ts^k  now  fLmg 

nature  of  such  an  appointment  U  obvious  American  education  is  how  to  develon  Inte 

™wt•h•^f^^  ^?alTL^ce"  M»^e%~*  ^?^'°^  °^*  "'  <lesegre^tlon.%he  c^nTep^lon 

growth  of  cross-racial  acceptance.  More  fre-  of  Intergroup  Integration  put  forward  is  em- 

quent    assignment    of    black    educators    as  phatlcally  not  an  "Anglo-whlte-mlddle-clMs 

principals   of    blraclal   schools    is   necessary  asslmUatlon  model."  It  requli^  a  blendhf J 

in  elementary   and   Junior   high   schools   as  and  a  mutual  dignity  and  J^Srt  of  ITve  "f 

well  as  high  schooU.  Despite  changes  in  the  groups  and  thel?  cultures   sJ^a  d^Ifon 

nation's    employment    patterns    in    recent  r.,ont    .»  •. ..  ^.__^^    ...     *  aeveiop- 


It  also  enhances  the  likelihood  of  the  three 
factors  Irwtn  Katz  found  to  depress  black 
performances  In  blraclal  situations:  lowered 
probability  of  success,  social  threat,  and 
fari\ire  threat.**  Moreover,  considerable  re- 
search inltlkted  over  three  decades  ago  by 


recent 
years,  both  black  and  white  studente  are 
likely  to  see  blacks  in  authority  over  whites 
only    in    schools    where    there    Is    a    black 

principal.  

(7)  Subrtantlal,  rather  than  token,  ml-  maintenance  of  or  l^eI^"in'«^t'^V"'^'  ^^^ 
separation  leads  norlty  percentages  are  necea«.ry.  Coleman's  and  remedial  teaL^;d^si^Sauib^?fn 
Tests  and  values,      original  analysis  of  his  national  date  revealed     in  the  early  erades-    ln^r«?i!f  A  »  .  ^^ 


ment,  it  Is  argued  here,  would  be  more  like- 
ly if  eight  conditions  held:  equal  racial 
access  to  the  school's  resources;  thorough 
c.assToom    desegregation;    the    avoidance    of 

''r,';';/"°!!-^l-'^-^  ^''"'^y  ^onp^n^■.  the 


early  grades;  interracial  staffs;  sub- 
stantial, rather  than  token,  minority  reore- 
sentatlon;  and  race  and  social  dus  both 
Involved  In  the  desegregation. 

But  wiU  the  thorough  desegregaUon— and 
hopefully,       Integration-of       the       pubUc 


that  black  children  who  were  the  only  mem 

bers  of  their  race  in  a  classroom  tended  to 

score  either  qiUte  high  or  quite  low  on  both 

mathematlcskl     and     reading     achievement 

teste.*  Such  tokenism  Is  psychologically  dlf- 

o-  -*     flcult  for  black  children  in  America  where  ,-^h_„i.  „,  ♦»,     tt~  .  "       —       f*""^ 

KMinath  and  Mamie  Clark  and  repeatedly     race  Is  so  salient.  Without  the  numbers  to  w  *  United  Sutes  actually  ever 

repUcAtod  up  to  today  reveals  that  the  dawn     form    a    critical    mass,    black   studente    can  t     kT^  *  reality?  This  paper  does  not  claim 

a<  racial  awareness  occurs  in  the  third  and     come  to  think  of  themselves  as  an  unwanted  t?„j?t  fho?  tt"*^"  ^'  <="^ot  sUte  authorlU- 

fourth  y,««  of  life  and  the  beginnings  of     appendage;  and  white  studente  can  overlook  lie  ^^'i^JI^'.^'f^f'  1^'**  '^  "•^»'. 

racial  prejudice  by  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  "      ^^^  ^lack  presence  and  even  perceive  It  as  a  Z  iZ^LZ^l^JJ^T  w"***  ***•  '^"°" 

In    short,    from    many    perspectives,    early      ._ *^  ,*      *.        „   *       „  *w        .       ...  ^  racist,   too  anti-black,   too  commit- 

intarracial  Intervention  seims  most  desirable  ^^^P^^^  ^'*"  v  ;.^"'  "t***  «  "♦°°!^*5'  ^ed  to  the  360-year  tradition  of  whiten- 
Recently,  the  nation  witnessed  dramatic  P«rcentage  reaches  about  20%  to  25rc.  a  crlt-  InaUon  to  ever  countenance  extensive 
evidence  of  this  critical  condition  for  ob-  ^**I  ""^^ss  is  formed.  Blacks  are  then  a  sig-  school  integration  as  described  here  However 
tabling  integration.  PoUowtag  the  assasslna-  a"Icaht  part  of  the  school  to  stay;  they  are  it  can  be  sakl  that  those  who  hold  such  oes- 
tlon  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  in  AprU  of  ™>*  numerous  enough  to  be  filtered  through-  slmisUc  views  and  act  upon  them  neraonallv 
1968,  a  series  ot  Uiterracial  confrontetlons  ^■^^  "»«  tntizc  school  structure,  on  the  news-  contribute  to  achieving  the  grim  future 
and  conflicte  erupted  in  many  blraclal  P^>«r  staff  and  In  the  honor  society  as  well  as  they  foresee.  To  avoid  participating  in  such  a 
schools.  Bocne  observers  immediately  inter-  ^  "i*  K'^e  club  and  on  athletic  teams.  Sub-  self-fulfilling  prophecy,  one  must  assume 
preted  this  strife  as  evidence  th*t  deaegrega-  st*Jiti*l  minority  representation,  of  course,  the  best  for  the  future  of  American  race  re 
tion  "cannot  work,'  that  it  "only  leads  to  '^°*'  °°*  guarantee  intergroup  harmony,  but  latlons  and  act  accordingly— much  as  the 
trouble."  Yet  a  diametrlcaUy  opposite  ex-  "  **  clearly  a  prerequisite  for  Integration,  legal  father  of  the  Integration  movement 
pUnAtion  is  more  plausible.  This  interracial     kittle  wonder  that  Jencks  and  Brown  find  in  Charles  Hamilton  Houston    did  durlne  the 

conflict    was    centered   at    the    high    school     *  reanalysls  of  Coleman  data  that  schools  even  more  dlscouraf  inv  dpr-iri..  „#  *»..  7 

level  and  typically  Involved  black  and  white 
atudente  who  in  the  earlier  grades  had  at- 


tended largely  unlraclal  schools  The  hostile 
studente.  then,  were  unfortunately  living 
what  they  had  been  teught;  that  la,  their 
first  eight  years  of  schooling  taught  them 
that  segregation  was  the  legitimate  American 
norm  and  did  not  prepare  them  for  har- 
monious mterraclal  contact  in  high  school. 
It  was  not  desegregation  th*t  "failed"  aa 
such.  Hatber  It  was  racial  segregBtlon  in  tlie 
formative  years  that  had  "succeeded"  aa  IC 
has  throughout  our  naUon's  history  to  de- 
velop distrust  and  conflict  between  Ameri- 
cans at  different  akin  ooloa. 


With  25%  to  50%  black  enroUment  seem  to     ties  al^rthS^""^  "^'^"^  °'  '*»•  *^'*- 
teach  their  black  pupUs  more  than  those 
With  1%  to  25%  black  enrollment."  Token- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


ism.  then,  appears  not  only  to  exact  a  heavy 
psychological  cost  from  black  children,  but 
may  hold  fewer  academic  benefite  for  them 
in  addition. 

(8)  Finally,  race  and  social  class  must  not 
be  confounded  In  the  Interracial  school. 
When  the  white  children  of  a  blracUl  school 
are  overwhelmingly  from  aflluent,  middle- 
class  families  and  the  black  children  art 
overwhelmingly  from  poor,  working-class 
families,  the  opportunities  to  develop  Inte- 
g;ratlon  are  severely  limited.  Such  confound- 
ing of  race  and  class  heightens  the  prob- 
ability for  conflict.  Much  of  this  conflict  may 


It  can  also  be  asserted  that  integration 
aa  described  here  is  possible  were  America 
somehow  to  wiU  it.  Our  brief  review  earlier 
of  the  chief  causes  of  urban  school  segrega- 
tion emphasized  the  importance  of  metro- 
politan approaches  to  desegregation.  Inno- 
vaUve  ideas  abound  in  this  realm,  such  as 
the  Metropolitan  EducaUon  Park."  In  this 
regard,  the  recent  4  to  4  deadlock  of  the  TJB. 
Supreme  Court  that  prevented  the  metro- 
politan desegregation  plan  of  Rlclunond.  Vir- 
ginia, may  prove  to  be  a  serious  roadblock 
to  further  progress.  A  similar  plan  for  De- 
troit, Michigan,  however,  has  won  strong  ap- 
proval from  federal  Judges  at  both  the  dls- 
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trict  and  appellate  court  levels.  It  has  yet 
to  be  reviewed  by  the  High  Court;  and  the 
decision  rendered  on  It  next  year  could  In- 
fluence the  course  and  pace  of  the  process 
for  the  remainder  of  the  1070s. 

In  the  meantime,  there  Is  much  for  edu- 
cators to  be  doing  professionally.  We  should 
not  allow  lawyers  and  the  courte  to  deter- 
mine completely  the  direction  of  a  process 
that  Is  basically  within  our  field  of  compe- 
tence. Even  If  the  racial  Integration  of  the 
public  schools  Is  currently  out  of  political 
vogue.  It  Is  up  to  us  to  achieve  It  within 
our  desegregated  schools,  to  make  It  "work" 
effectively.  To  end  where  we  began,  we  can 
contribute  to  the  effort  of  negatively  an- 
swering Representetive  McCuUoch's  rhetori- 
cal question  about  changing  our  basic  na- 
tional premises  to  maintain  racial  segrega- 
tion. 
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EXHIBTT  4 

Washington  Research  Project, 

Action  Council, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Antibusino  Restrictions  on  the  Use  of 
Federal  Funds  and  on  Title  VI  Enforce- 
ment Efforts 

(By  Richard  T.  Seymour  ') 

Legislative  proposals  ciirrently  pending 
before  Congress  would  restrict  or  prohibit 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  pay  the  costs  of 
busing  public  school  students  pursuant  to  a 
desegregation  effort,  and  would  prohibit 
Federal  officials  from  requiring,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  receiving  Federal  funds,  that  local 
school  dlstrlcte  adopt  desegregation  plans 
requiring  that  such  studente  be  bused. 
Unless  the  language  of  any  enacted  legisla- 
tion is  carefully  restricted  so  that  It  will  not 
affect  the  availability  of  constitutionally  re- 
quired remedies,  there  Is  a  strong  possibility 
that  such  legislation  would  be  held  uncon- 
stitutional. 

In  any  constitutional  analysis  of  such  leg- 
islation, the  central  fact  Is  that  segregated 
public  schooling  violates  the  Constitution 
and  that  the  Constitution  requires  that 
all  steps  necessary  to  dismantle  a  seg- 
regated system  must  be  taken.  The  courte 
have  held  that  busing  Is  an  absolutely 
essential  remedy  In  most  cases,  and  that 
Stete  legislation  attempting  to  restrict  the 
use  of  busing  is  therefore  an  unconstitu- 
tional interference  with  the  right  to  effective 
desegregation.  Swann  v.  Charlotte-Mecklen- 
burg Board  of  Education,  402  U.S.  1  (1071); 
North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Education  v. 
Swann,  402  VS.  43  (1071).  Federal  statutes, 
such  as  enactmente  limiting  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds,  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
restricting  constitutionally  necessary  busing 
would  be  just  as  unconstitutional,  since  the 
Federal  government  is  no  freer  than  Stete 
and  local  governmente  to  discriminate  on 
the  basis  of  race.  Boiling  v.  Sharpe,  347  U.S. 
497  (1954).  For  a  much  fuller  discussion  of 
these  pointe,  see  the  February  28,  1074  mem- 
orandum, "Antl-BuGing  Legislation  In  the 
03rd  Congress." 

Legislation  which  does  not  directly  restrict 
constitutionally  necessary  busing  may  yet 
fall  afoul  of  the  Constitution  If  It  expressly 
permlte  the  discriminatory  use  of  Federal 
funds.  In  Simkins  v.  Moses  H.  Cone  Memorial 
Hospital,  323  F.  2d  050  (4th  Clr.,  1963/jj:fi£^ 
den.,  376  U.S.  038  (1064) ,  the  coCrt  af  app^ls^ 
held  unconstitutional  the  provision  of  60 
Stet.  1043,  then  codified  as  42  U.6.C.  :291e(f ) , 
which  authorized  but  did  not  require  sepa- 
rate-but-equal facilities  for  different  races 
in  hospltel  receiving  Hill-Burton  funds.  Fur- 
ther, It  Is  now  clear  that  the  Constitution  \a 
violated  If  a  govemmentel  agency  has  the 
power  to  prevent  discrimination  by  a  recip- 
ient of  govemmentel  benefite  but  falls  to 
exercise  that  power.  In  Burton  v.  Wilmington 
Parking  Authority,  365  VS.  716,  720  (1961), 
a  municipal  parking  authority  was  held  to 
have  violated  the  Constitution,  interalia,  by 
failing  to  exercise  ite  ordinary  powers  as  a 
landlord  to  include  a  provision  In  ite  lease 
with  a  resteurant  requiring  the  resteurant 
to  serve  all  members  of  the  public  on  a  non- 
discriminatory basis: 


"  .  .  .[N]o  Stete  may  effectively  abdicate  Ite 
responsibilities  by  either  Ignoring  them  or  by 
merely  falling  to  discharge  them  whatever 
the  motive  may  be." 

In  Hicks  v.  Weaver,  302  F.  Supp.  619  (E.  D. 
La.,  1960),  the  court  held  that  Federal  offi- 
cials acted  unlawfully  by  failing  to  prevent 
racial  discrimination  In  the  placement  of  a 
Federally  assisted  housing  project,  and  that 
the  mere  entry  Into  a  covenant  not  to  dis- 
criminate was  insufficient.  In  Green  v.  Ken- 
nedy, 300  F.  Supp.  1127  (DD.C,  1070),  a 
three-judge  court  held  that  the  failure  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  require  ac- 
tual nondiscrimination  by  private  segregated 
schools  with  Federal  tax  exemptions  violated 
the  Fifth  Amendment.  In  James  v.  Ogilvie, 
310  F.  Supp.  661  (NX).  111.,  1070),  the  court 
held  that  the  failure  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
to  require  actual  nondiscrimination  by  con- 
struction unions  working  on  State-spon- 
sored projecte  violated  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  Accord,  Ethridge  v.  Rhodes,  268 
F.  Supp.  83  (S.D.  Ohio,  1067).  In  United 
States  V.  Frazer,  207  F.  Supp.  310  (MJ).  Ala. 
1068).  the  court  upheld  the  right  of  the 
United  Stetes  to  sue  Alabama  officials  to 
require  that  there  be  no  racial  discrimina- 
tion in  the  Stete's  recruitment,  hiring,  and 
promotion  of  personnel  who  would  adminis- 
ter Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  and  be 
paid  from  these  grant  funds.  In  deciding 
that  the  United  Stetes  had  stending  to  sue, 
the  court  observed: 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Interest  of  the 
United  States  In  these  Federally  financed 
programs  may  be  so  considerable  that  the 
Government,  through  Ite  duly  constituted 
officials,  Including  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  Stetes,  has  a  constitutional  obli- 
gation to  eliminate  racial  discrimination  In 
their  administration.  Failure  on  the  part  of 
eoiy  of  these  Government  officials  to  take 
legal  action  In  the  event  that  racial  dis- 
crimination does  exist — and,  as  stated  earlier 
In  this  opinion,  we  must,  for  the  purpose  of 
measuring  these  motions  to  dismiss  against 
the  complaint,  assume  that  it  does  exist — 
would  constitute  dereliction  of  official  duty." 

It  Is  thus  clear  that  any  Act  of  Congress 
which  would  expressly  permit  the  discrimi- 
natory use  of  Federal  funds  would  be  un- 
constitutional. Congress  was  well  aware  of 
this  doctrine  when  It  enacted  Title  VI  of  the 
CIvU  RIghte  Act  of  1064,  42  UJ3.C.  SS  2000d 
et  seq.-  The  legislative  history  indicates  that 
the  provisions'  supporters  viewed  it  as  ef- 
fectuating a  mandatory  constitutional  re- 
quirement. During  the  debate,  for  instence, 
the  Supreme  Court  had  denied  certiorari  in 
SimkiTis  v.  Moses  H.  Cone  Memorial  Hospital, 
supra,  and  the  bill's  supporters  cited  the  case 
during  the  debate.'  Senator  Humphrey,  the 
floor  manager  of  the  entire  Civil  RIghte  Act, 
steted  that  §  601  stated  "the  law  of  the 
land,"  110  Cong.  Rec.  6263.  Re  called  (601 
"merely  a  restatement  of  the  law."  110  Cong. 
Rec.  6864.  He  concluded,  at  110  Cong.  Rec. 
6544: 

"Thus,  title  VI  Is  simply  designed  to  In- 
sure that  Federal  funds  are  spent  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Constitution  and  the  moral 
sense  of  the  nation." 

Senator  Allott  argues  that  {  601  articulates 
a  constitutional  standard.  110  Cong.  Rec. 
12675.  Senator  Case  steted,  in  reference  to 
i  601 : 

"As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  cannot  be  qualified 
as  a  matter  of  constitutional  principle."  110 
Cong.  Rec.  13030. 


'  Member  of  the  District  of  Columbia  bar. 


'  Sec.  501  provides: 

No  person  In  the  United  Stetes  shall,  on 
the  ground  of  nice,  color,  or  national  origin, 
be  excluded  from  participation  in,  be  denied 
the  benefite  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimi- 
nation under  any  program  or  activity  re- 
ceiving Federal  financial  assistance. 

*E.g.,  110  Cong.  Rec.  5253  and  6544  (re- 
marks of  Senator  Humphrey) ;  110  Cong  Rec. 
8057   (remarks  of  Senator  Pastore). 
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Senator  Rlblcoff  agreed  that  Title  VI  would 
effectuate  a  "(CJonatltutlonal  restriction 
against  discrimination  In  the  use  of  Federal 
tunds."  110  Cong.  Rec.  13333.  Referring  to  the 
denial  of  certiorari  in  Simkins,  Senator  Pas* 
tore  stated: 

"All  that  the  bill  Is  trying  to  do  is, to  take 
that  edict  of  the  Supreme  Court  anitf  make 
It  apply  nationally  and  universally,  so  that 
we  do  not  have  to  take  every  single  case  of 
dlscrlmlDatlo&  Into  court."  110  Cong.  Rec. 
8057. 

The  Fifth  Circuit  has  agreed  with  this  view 
that  t  601  was  intended  to  effectuate  a  clear 
constitutional  duty : 

"Section  601  states  a  reasonable  condition 
'  ■  that  the  United  States  may  attach  to  any 
grant  of  financial  assistance.  .  .  .  But  it  also 
states  the  law  as  laid  down  in  hundreds  of 
decisions.  Independent  of  the  statute." 
Lemon  v.  Botaier  ParUh  School  Board,  370 
F.ad  847  (6th  Clr..  1967),  cert,  den.,  388  U.S. 
811  (1967). 

Thus,  any  language  In  any  Act  of  Congress 
which  orders  Federal  olBclals  not  to  enforce 
Title  VI  with  respect  to  any  kind  of  racial 
discrimination,  or  which  In  effect  forbids 
these  officials  to  enforce  Title  VI  by  requir- 
ing the  use  of  specified  remedies  which  may 
be  constitutionally  necessary  under  the  facts 
of  a  case,  would  violate  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment. 

Whether  a  given  legislative  proposal  would 
have  these  effects,  and  would  thus  be  uncon- 
stitutional, depends  on  Its  language.  The 
standards  by  which  It  would  be  weighed  are 
set  forth  above,  and  its  language  should  be 
examined  with  theae  tests  In  mind. 

AMKlfDlfENT    NO.    1304 

Mr.  McCLEXLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RscoRs  an  amendment  to  S.  1539 
which  I  have  proposed,  which  was  filed 
today  and  which  will  be  printed  and 
placed  on  the  desks  of  Senators  tonx)r- 
it>w. 

The  PRESIDINa  OPPICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed  and  will  lie  on  the 
table;  and  without  objection  the  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

On  page  131,  beginning  with  line  16,  strike 
oat  through  line  10  on  page  152  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(a)(A)(t)  aectkm  l(a(a)  of  such  title  I 
Is  amnnrtfrt  to  read  as  foUowa: 

"Sec.  103.  (a)  (1)  There  Is  authortaed  to  be 
appropriated  tar  each  flacal  year  for  the 
purpose  of  this  paragraph  3  per  centum  of 
the  amount  appropriated  for  such  year  for 
payments  to  States  under  section' 143(a) 
<  other  than  payments  under  such  section  to 
Jurisdictions  exdudad  from  the  term  'State' 
by  this  sabaeetlaa.  and  payments  under  part 
B).  and  there  shall  be  authorised  to  be  ap- 
praprlkted  such  additional  sums  as  wUl 
asstire  at  least  the  same  level  of  funding 
under  this  title  as  in  flacal  year  1973  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rloo,  Ouam,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Tuinn^.^  md  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  payments  pur- 
suant to  paragrapha  (1)  and  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (d).  The  amount  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph  shall  be  allotted  by  the 
CommisBtoner  (A)  among  the  Common- 
wealth of  I*uerto,  Ouam.  American  Samoa, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  according  to  their  re- 
spective need  for  grants  under  this  part,  and 
(B)  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the 
amount  necessary  (1)  to  make  payments 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  subsecUon  (d), 
and  (11)  to  mak*  paymenta  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (d).  The  grant 
which  a  local  educational  agency  In  the 
Com mnn wealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Ouam,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  the  Virgin  T«iiJn/i«  ^nd  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  Is  elig- 


ible to  receive  shall  be  determined  pursuant 
to  such  criteria  as  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines will  best  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title. 

"(2)  In  any  case  In  whleh  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  that  satisfactory  data  for 
that  purpose  are  available,  the  grant  whioh 
a  local  educational  agency  In  a  State  shall 
b©  eligible  to  receive  under  this  part  for  a 
fiscal  year  shall  (except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (3) )  be  determined  by  multiplying 
the  number  of  children  counted  under  sub- 
section (c)  by  40  per  centum  of  the  amount 
determined  under  the  next  sentence.  The 
amount  determined  under  this  sentence 
shall  be  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  In 
the  State,  except  that  (A)  if  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  in  the  State  is  less  than 
80  per  centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure In  the  United  States,  such  amount 
shall  be  80  per  centum  of  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  In  the  United  States,  or 
(B)  If  the  average  per  pupU  expenditure  In 
the  State  is  more  than  120  per  centum  of 
the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the 
United  States,  such  amount  shall  be  120  per 
centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture In  the  United  States.  In  any  case  in 
which  such  data  are  not  available,  subject 
to  paragraph  (3),  the  grant  for  any  local 
educational  agency  In  a  State  shall  be  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  such  grants  for  all  such  agencies 
in  the  county  or  counties  in  which  the 
school  district  of  the  particular  agency  is 
located,  which  aggregate  amount  shall  be 
equal  to  the  aggregate  amount  determined 
under  the  two  preceding  sentences  for  such 
county  or  countlea.  and  shall  be  allocated 
among  those  agencies  upon  such  equitable 
basis  as  may  be  determined  by  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  in  accordance  with  basic 
criteria  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner. 

"(3)  (A)  Upon  determination  by  the  State 
educational  agency  that  a  local  educational 
agency  In  the  State  is  unable  or  unwilling 
to  provide  for  the  special  educational  needs 
of  children  described  in  clause  (C)  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (c),  who  are  living 
In  institutions  for  neglected  or  delinquent 
children,  the  State  educational  agency  shall. 
If  It  assumes  responsibility  for  the  special 
educational  needs  of  such  children,  be 
ellgiUe  to  receive  the  portion  of  the  alloca- 
Uon  to  such  local  educational  agency  which 
la  attributable  to  such  neglected  or  de- 
linquent children,  but  if  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  does  not  assume  such  respon- 
slbUlty,  any  other  State  or  local  public 
agency,  as  determined  by  regulaUoiM  estab- 
lished by  the  Commissioner,  which  does  as- 
sume such  responsibility  shall  be  eligible  to 
receive  such  portion  of  the  allocation. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies which  serve  in  whole  or  in  part  the  same 
geographical  area,  and  in  the  case  of  a  local 
educational  agency  which  provides  free  pub- 
lic education  for  a  substantial  number  of 
children  who  reside  in  the  school  district  of 
another  local  educational  agency,  the  State 
educational  agency  may  allocate  the  amount 
of  the  grants  for  Utose  agencies  anaong  them 
in  such  manner  as  It  determines  will  best 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'State'  does  not  include  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Ouam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.". 

(11)  Section  103(b)  of  such  tiUe  I  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "aged  five  to  seven- 
teen, inclusive  described  in  clauses  (A),  (B), 
and  (C)  of  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph 
(2)  of  subsection  (a) "  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "counted  under  subsection  (c)". 

(B)  Section  103(c)  of  such  title  I  is 
amended  teread  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  The  number  of  children  to  be 
counted  for  porpoaes  of  thU  section  Is  the 
aggregate  of  (A)  the  number  of  ehUdren 
aged  five  to  seventeen,  Inclusive,  in  the 
school  district  of  the  local  educational  agency 


from  families  below  the  poverty  level  as  de- 
termined under  paragraph  (2)  (A).  (B)  two- 
thirds  of  the  number  of  children  aged  five 
to  seventeen,  inclusive,  in  the  school  district 
of  such  agency  from  families  alx)ve  the  pov- 
erty level  as  determined  under  paragraph 
(2)(B),  and  (C)  the  niunber  of  children 
aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  in  the 
school  district  of  such  agency  living  in 
Institutions  for  neglected  or  delinquent 
children  (other  than  such  Institutions  op- 
erated by  the  United  SUtes)  but  not  counted 
pursuant  to  section  123  for  the  purposes  of 
a  grant  to  a  State  agency,  or  being  supported 
in  foster  homes  with  public  funds.". 

(C)(1)  SubsecUon  (d)  of  section  103  is 
redesignated  as  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
(c). 

(11)  The  first  sentence  of  such  paragraph 
(2)  (as  redesignated  by  this  section)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(A)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  determine  the  number  of 
children  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive, 
from  families  below  the  poverty  level  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data 
available  from  the  Department  of  Commerce 
for  local  educational  agencies  (or.  If  such 
data  are  not  available  for  such  agencies,  for 
counties);  and  in  determining  the  families 
which  are  below  the  poverty  level,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  utilize  the  criteria  of  poverty 
used  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  com- 
piling the  1970  decennial  census.". 

(ill)  The  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  such  subsection  (c)  (as  redesignated  by 
this  section)  Is  repealed. 

(iv)  The  third  sentence  of  such  paragraph 
(2)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall 
determine  the  number  of  children  aged  five 
to  seventeen,  inclusive,  from  families  above 
the  poverty  level  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  such  children  from  families  receiving  an 
annual  Income,  in  excess  of  the  current  cri- 
teria of  poverty,  from  payments  under  the 
program  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
chUdren  under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  and  in 
making  such  determinations  the  Secretary 
shall  utilize  the  criteria  of  poverty  used  by 
the  Biu-eau  of  the  Census  in  compiling  the 
1970  decennial  census  for  a  nonfarm  family 
of  four  in  such  form  as  those  criteria  hare 
been  updated  by  Increases  In  the  Consumer 
Price  Index.  The  Secretary  shall  determine 
the  number  of  such  children  and  the  number 
of  children  of  such  ages  living  in  Institu- 
tions for  neglected  or  delinquent  children, 
or  being  supported  in  foster  homes  with  pub- 
lic funds,  on  the  basis  of  the  caseload  data 
for  the  month  of  January  of  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  (using.  In  the  case  of  children  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  sentence,  the  cri- 
teria of  poverty  and  the  form  of  such  criteria 
required  by  such  sentence  which  were  de- 
termined for  the  second  calendar  year  pre- 
ceding such  month  of  January)  or,  to  the 
extent  that  such  data  are  not  available  to 
him  before  April  1  of  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  Secretary's  determination  Is  made, 
then  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  reliable 
data  available  to  him  at  the  time  of  such 
detertnlnatlon.". 

(V)  The  fourth  sentence  of  such  paragraph 
(2)  (as  redesignated  by  this  section)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "When" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"(C)  When";  and  by  striking  out  "having  an 
annual  Income  less  than  the  low-income  fac- 
tor (established  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) )  " 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "below  the  pov- 
erty level  (as  determined  under  paragraph 
(A)  of  this  subsection) ". 

(vl)  SecUon  108(e)  of  such  title  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(D)  Section  103  of  such  title  I  Is  smended 

by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)(1)    From   the   amount   allotted   for 

paymenU  to  the  Secretary  (rf  the  Interior 
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under  clause  (B)(1)  In  the  second  sentence 
of  subsection  (a)(1).  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  make  payments  to  local  educa- 
tlonsil  agencies,  upon  such  terms  as  the 
Commissioner  determines  will  best  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  with  respect  to 
out-of-state  Indian  children  In  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  of  such  agencies 
under  special  contracts  with  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  The  amount  of  such  payment 
may  not  exceed,  for  each  such  child,  40  per 
centum  of  (A)  the  average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture in  the  State  in  which  the  agency  Is 
located  or  (B)  120  per  centum  of  such  ex- 
penditure in  the  United  States,  whichever  is 
the  greater. 

"(2)  The  amount  allotted  for  payments  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  clause 
(B)  (11)  in  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)(1)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be,  as  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  criteria  established  by  the 
Commissioner,  the  amount  necessary  to 
meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  educa- 
tionally deprived  Indian  children  on  reserva- 
tions serviced  by  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  operated  for  Indian  children  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Such  payments 
shall  be  made  pursuant  to  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Commissioner  and  the  Secretary 
containing  such  assurances  and  terms  as  the 
Commissioner  determines  will  best  achieve 
the  purposes  of  this  title.  Such  agreement 
shall  contain  (A)  an  assurance  that  payments 
made  pvirsuant  to  this  subparagraph  will  be 
used  solely  for  programs  and  projects  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  which 
meet  the  applicable  requirements  of  section 
141(a)  and  that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior will  comply  in  all  other  respects  with 
the  requirements  of  this  title,  and  (B)  pro- 
vision for  carrying  out  the  applicable  pro- 
visions of  section  141(a)  and  142(a)(3).". 

(E)  Such  title  I  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
parts  B  and  C  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Past  B — State  Opkkated  Pbockams 
"psoobams  for  handicappzd  cromtzif 

"Sec.  121.  (a)  A  State  agency  which  Is 
directly  responsible  for  providing  free  public 
education  for  handicapped  chUdren  ( includ- 
ing mentally  retarded,  hard  of  hearing,  deaf, 
speech  impaired,  visually  handicapped, 
seriously  emotionally  disturbed,  crippled, 
or  other  health  Impaired  children  who  by 
reason  thereof  require  special  education), 
shall  be  eligible  to  receive  a  grant  under  this 
section  for  any  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  section  124, 
the  grant  to  which  a  State  agency  shall  be 
entitled  imder  this  section  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to — 

"(1)  (A)  50  per  centum  of  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  of  all  the  local  educa- 
tional agencies  in  the  State,  or 

"(B)    80  per  centum  of  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  of  all  the  local  educational 
agencies  in  all  the  States, 
whichever  is  greater, 
multiplied  by — 

"(2)  the  number  of  such  children  In 
average  daily  attendance,  as  determined  by 
the  Commissioner, 

at  schools  for  handicapped  children  operated 
or  supported  by  the  State  agency,  including 
schools  providing  special  education  for 
handicapped  children  under  contract  or 
other  arrangement  with  such  State  agency. 
In  the  most  recent  fiscal  year  for  which  satis- 
factory data  are  available. 

"(c)  A  State  agency  shall  use  the  payments 
made  under  this  section  only  for  programs 
and  projects  (Including  the  acquisition  of 
equipment  and,  where  necessary,  the  con- 
struction of  school  facilities)  which  are 
designed  to  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  such  children,  and  the  State  agency 
shall  provide  assurances  to  the  Commissioner 
that  each  such  child  in  average  dally  attend- 
ance counted  under  subsection  (b)  will  be 
provided  with  such  a  program,  commensurate 


with  his  special  needs,  during  any  fiscal  year 
for  which  such  payments  are  made. 

"(d)  In  the  case  where  such  a  child  leaves 
an  educational  program  for  handicapped 
children  (operated  or  supported  by  the  State 
agency  in  order  to  participate  in  such  a  pro- 
gram operated  or  supported  by  a  local  educa- 
tional agency,  such  child  shall  be  counted 
under  subsection  (b)  If  (1)  he  continues  to 
receive  an  appropriately  designed  educational 
program  and  (2)  the  State  agency  transfers 
to  the  local  educational  agency  in  whose 
program  s\ich  child  participates  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sums  received  by  such  State 
agency  under  this  section  which  are  at- 
tributable to  such  child,  to  be  used  for  the 
purposes  set  forth  In  subsection  (c). 

"PSOGHAMS    rOR    MIGRATORY    CHIT.PRliN 

"Sec.  122.  (a)(1)  A  State  educational 
agency  or  a  combination  of  such  agencies, 
upon  application,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
a  grant  for  any  fiscal  yeu  under  this  section 
to  establish  or  Improve,  either  directly  or 
through  local  educational  agencies,  programs 
of  education  for  migratory  children  of  migra- 
tory agricultural  workers  or  of  migratory 
fishermen.  The  Commissioner  may  approve 
such  an  application  only  upon  his  deter- 
mination— 

"(A)  that  payments  will  be  used  for  pro- 
grams and  projects  (Including  the  acquisi- 
tion of  equipment  and  where  necessary  the 
construction  of  school  facilities)  which  are 
designed  to  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  migratory  chUdren  of  mlgpratory 
agricultural  workers  or  of  migratory  fisher- 
men, and  to  coordinate  these  programs  and 
projects  with  similar  programs  and  projects 
in  other  States,  including  the  transmittal  of 
pertinent  Information  with  respect  to  school 
records  of  such  children; 

"(B)  that  in  planning  and  carrying  out 
programs  and  projects  there  has  been  and 
will  be  appropriate  coordination  with  pro- 
grams administered  under  part  B  of  title  III 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964; 

"(C)  that  such  programs  and  projects  will 
be  administered  and  carried  out  In  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  basic  objectives  of 
clauses  (1)(B)  and  (3)  through  (12)  of 
section  141(a):  and 

"(D)  that,  in  planning  and  carrying  out 
programs  and  projects,  there  has  been  ade- 
quate assxirance  that  provision  will  be  made 
for  the  preschool  educational  needs  of  migra- 
tory children  of  mlpratory  agricultural  work- 
ers or  of  migratory  fishermen,  whenever  such 
agency  determines  that  compliance  with  this 
clause  will  not  detract  from  the  operation  of 
programs  and  projects  described  In  clause 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  after  considering  the 
funds  available  for  this  purpose. 

The  Commissioner  shall  not  finally  disap- 
prove an  application  of  a  State  educational 
agency  under  this  paragraph  except  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  to  the  State  educational  agency. 

"(2)  If  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
a  State  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  conduct 
educational  programs  for  migratory  children 
of  migratory  agricultural  workers  or  of  mi- 
gratory fishermen,  or  that  It  would  result  In 
mrre  efficient  and  economic  administration, 
or  that  it  would  add  substantially  to  the  wel- 
fare or  educational  attainment  of  such  chil- 
dren, he  may  make  special  arrangements 
with  other  public  or  nonprofit  private  agen- 
cies to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section 
in  one  or  more  States,  and  for  this  purpose  he 
may  use  all  or  part  of  the  total  of  grants 
available  for  any  such  State  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  with  the 
concurrence  of  his  parents,  a  m)grat<H-y  child 
of  a  migratory  agricultural  worker  or  of  a  mi- 
gratory fisherman  shall  be  deemed  to  con- 
tinue to  be  such  a  chUd  for  a  period,  not  In 
excess  of  five  years,  dtiring  which  he  resides 
in  the  area  served  by  the  agency  carrying  on 


a  program  or  project  under  this  subsection. 
Such  ChUdren  who  are  presently  migrant,  as 
determined  pursuant  to  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner,  shall  be  given  priority  In  the 
consideration  of  programs  and  activities  con- 
tained In  applications  submitted  under  this 
subsection. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  section  124,  the 
grant  to  which  a  State  agency  shall  be  en- 
titled under  this  section  shall  be  an  amount 
equal  to — 

"(1)  (A)  60  per  centum  of  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  of  all  the  local  educational 
agencies  in  the  State,  or 

"(B)  60  per  centum  of  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  of  all  the  local  educational 
agencies  In  all  the  States,  whichever  ;s 
greater, 

multiplied  by — 

"(2)  (A)  the  estimated  number  of  such 
migratory  children  aged  five  to  seventeen, 
Inclusive,  who  reside  in  the  State  full  time, 
and 

"(B)  the  full-time  equivalent  of  the  esti- 
mated number  of  such  migratory  chUdren 
aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  who  reside 
in  the  State  part  time,  as  determined  by  the 
Commissioner, 

except  that  if,  in  the  case  of  any  State,  such 
amount  exceeds  the  amount  required  ur.der 
subsection  (a),  the  Commissioner  shall  allo- 
cate such  excess,  to  the  extent  necessary,  to 
other  States  whose  total  of  grants  under  this 
sentence  would  otherwise  ^  Insufficient  for 
all  such  children  to  be  served  In  such  other 
States.  In  determining  the  number  of  mi- 
grant children  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion the  ComnUssloner  shall  use  statistics 
made  available  by  the  oUgrant  student  rec- 
ord transfer  system  or  such  other  system  as 
he  may  determine  most  accurately  and  fully 
refiects  the  actual  number  of  migrant  stu- 
dents. 

"PSOGRAMS    FOR    NECLECTEO    OR    OEUNQtrENT 
CHILORXN 

"Sec.  123.  (a)  A  State  agency  which  Is  di- 
rectly responsible  for  providing  free  public 
education  for  chUdren  In  institutions  for  ne- 
glected or  delinquent  children  or  in  adult 
correctional  institutions  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  a  grant  under  this  section  fcr  any 
fiscal  year  (but  only  If  grants  received  under 
this  section  are  used  only  for  chUdren  In 
such  Institutions) . 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  section  124,  the 
grant  to  which  a  State  agency  shaU  be  en- 
titled under  this  section  shaU  be  an  amount 
equal  to— 

"(1)  (A)  60  per  centum  of  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  of  all  the  local  educational 
agencies  In  the  State,  or 

"(B)  60  per  centum  of  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  of  all  the  local  educational 
agencies  in  all  the  States,  whichever  is 
greater, 

multiplied  by — 

"(2)  the  num'jer  of  such  children  In  aver- 
age daily  attendance  as  determined  by  the 
Commissioner,  at  schools  for  such  children 
operated  or  supported  by  that  agency.  In- 
cluding schools  providing  education  for  such 
children  under  contract  or  other  arrange- 
ment with  such  agency,  in  the  most  recent 
fiscal  year  for  which  satisfactory  data  are 
available. 

"(c)  A  State  agency  shall  use  payments 
under  this  section  only  for  programs  and 
projects  (Including  the  acquisition  of  equip- 
ment and  where  necessary  the  construction 
of  school  faculties)  which  are  designed  to 
meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  such 
children. 

"RESERVATION    OF   FUNDS    FOR   TERRITORIES 

"Ssc.  124.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  each  fiscal  year  for  purposes  of 
each  of  sections  121,  122.  and  123,  an  amount 
equal  to  not  more  than  3  per  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  such  year  for  such 
sections  for  payments  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rloo,  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the 
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virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  under  each  such  section.  The 
amounts  appropriated  for  each  such  section 
shall  be  allotted  among  the  Commonwealth 
ot  Puerto  Rico,  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  according  to  their  respective 
need  for  such  grants,  based  on  such  criteria 
as  the  Commissioner  determines  will  beet 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.". 

(F)  Section  144  of  such  title  I  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "If  the 
sums  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  for 
making  the  payments  provided  In  this  title 
are  not  sufficient  to  pay  in  full  the  total 
amounts  which  all  local  and  State  educa- 
tional agencies  are  eligible  to  receive  under 
this  title  for  such  year,  the  amount  avail- 
able for  each  grant  to  a  State  agency  eligible 
for  a  grant  under  section  121.  133,  or  123  shall 
be  equal  to  th^-  Mtal  amount  of  the  grant  as 
computed  unaer  each  such  section.  If  the 
remainder  of  such  sums  available  after  the 
application  of  the  preceding  sentence  is  not 
sufficient  to  pay  in  full  the  total  amounts 
which  all  local  educational  agencies  are  eligi- 
ble to  receive  under  part  A  of  this  title  for 
such  year,  the  allocations  of  such  agencies 
shall,  subject  to  adjustments  under  the  next 
sentence,  be  ratably  reduced  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  bring  the  aggregate  of  such 
allocations  within  the  limits  of  the  amount 
so  appropriated.  The  allocation  of  a  local 
educational  agency  which  would  be  reduced 
under  the  preceding  sentence  to  less  than  85 
per  centum  of  its  allocation  under  part  A 
for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  shall  be  In- 
creased to  such  amount,  the  total  of  the  in- 
creases thereby  required  being  derived  by 
proportionately  reducing  the  allocations  of 
the  remaining  local  educational  agencies, 
under  the  preceding  sentence,  but  with  such 
adjustments  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
the  6UIocatlon  to  any  remaining  local  educa- 
tional agency  from  being  thereby  reduced 
to  leas  than  85  per  centum  of  its  allocation 
Tor  such  year.". 

(0)(l)  Part  D  of  such  title  I  (including 
all  references  thereto)  is  redesignated  as  part 
C. 

(11)  Section  141(a)(4)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  145"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  433  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act". 

(Ui)  Section  141(a)  (1)(B)  of  such  tlUe  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "maximum". 

(iv)  Section  141  (c)  of  such  title  Is  repealed. 

(V)  Section  143(a)(2)  of  such  title  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "maximum". 

(VI)  Section  143  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "described  in  section  141 
(c)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "provided 
for  In  section  132". 

(vli)  Section  142(a)(1)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  103(a)  (6)" 
and  Inserting  Ln  lieu  thereof  "section  131". 

(vlil)  Section  143(a)(3)  of  such  title  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  section  131". 

(ix)  Section  143(b)(1)  of  such  title  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  ( 1 )  1  per  centum  of  the  amount  allocated 
to  the  State  and  its  local  educational  agen- 
ciee  as  determined  for  that  year  under  this 
title;  or". 

(z)  The  third  and  fourth  sentences  of  sec- 
tion 144  of  such  title  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  103(a)  (6)"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  there<rf  "section  122". 

(Si)  Section  146  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  141(c)"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "section  122". 

(xii)  Section  147  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  Btrlkliig  out  "section  141(c)"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "section  122". 

(xiil)  Section  403  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  ISSO  Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first 
Congress),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(16)  For  purpoees  of  title  n,  the  average 
per  pupil  expenditure'  in  a  State,  or  in  the 
United  States,  ahaU  be  the  aggregate  current 


expenditures,  during  the  second  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  fisctJ  year  for  which  the  com- 
putation Is  made  (or  If  satisfactory  data  for 
that  year  are  not  available  at  the  time  of 
computation,  then  during  the  most  recent 
preceding  fiscal  year  for  which  satisfactory 
data  are  available),  of  all  local  educational 
agencies  as  defined  In  secUon  403(6)  (B)  in 
the  Stote.  or  In  the  United  States  (which 
for  the  purpoees  of  this  subsection  means 
the  fifty  States,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia), as  the  case  may  be,  plus  any  direct 
current  expenditures  by  the  State  for  oper- 
ation of  such  agencies  (without  regard  to 
the  source  of  funds  from  which  either  of 
such  expenditures  are  made),  divided  by  the 
aggregate  number  of  children  in  average 
daily  attendance  to  whom  such  agencies 
provided  free  public  education  during  such 
preceding  year.". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  I  ask  that  the  time  not  be  charged 
against  either  side. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendments  No.  1253  and  ask 
that  they  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendments. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Amendments  No.  1253  are  as  follows: 

On  page  239,  strike  out  lines  14  through  26. 

On  page  240,  strike  out  lines  1  through  3, 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(s)  The  funds  available  to  a  State  under 
this  title  for  any  fiscal  year,  in  excess  of  the 
amounts  required  for  entitlements  under 
section  602(a)  (1).  shall  be  expended  by  that 
State  for  the  purposes  set  forth  In  subsection 
(b)  in  such  amounts,  determined  by  the 
State  education  agency  of  that  State,  as  will 
best  meet  the  needs  of  the  children  of  that 
State  with  respect  to  such  purposes." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU 
be  relatively  brief.  As  I  just  said  in  my 
prepared  statement,  amendment  1253 
revises  the  proposed  consolidation  so 
that,  instead  of  just  having  consolidated 
50  percent  of  new  money  that  comes  in 
under  the  bill,  we  will  be  consolidating 
100  percent  of  the  new  money.  This  Is 
different  from  the  House  procedUi*e  be- 
cause the  House  consolidatCo  100  percent 
of  the  new  money  on  all  kinds  of  proj- 
ects, determining  the  preexisting  limit, 
and  all  we  are  doing  is  saying  new  money 
will  be  consolidated. 

It  is  not  the  type  of  consolidation  I 
would  like  to  go  for,  which  is  much  more 
along  special  revenue  sharing,  and  which 
would  be  exemplified  in  my  amendment 
No.  1258,  which  gives  a  3-year  period  for 
consolidation  and  says  that  25  percent 
of  the  existing  money  this  yea:  would  be 
subject  to  consolidation,  50  percent  the 
following  year,  and  75  percent  the  year 
after  that. 


Nevertheless,  I  have  talked  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
on  this  matter  and  have  agreed  with 
him  that,  if  we  take  this  type  of  consoli- 
dation, which  gives  us  a  much  better  lee- 
way than  we  had  before,  a  50  percent  lee- 
way, in  addition  to  what  is  in  the  bill, 
then  we  would  have  at  least  taken  the 
first  step  on  the  road  toward  consolida- 
tion, and  I  shall,  under  those  circum- 
stances, not  bring  up  amendment  1258 
except  to  talk  about  It  during  the  process 
of  the  consideration  of  the  bill.  I  shall 
also  not  bring  up  the  other  amendments 
which  I  have  talked  about  prior  to  this 
time,  in  the  hope  that  we  will  have  made 
a  big  enough  impact  by  the  acceptance  of 
amendment  1253  so  that  we  would  not 
have  to  go  further  and  try  to  amend  the 
bill  with  respect  to  some  of  the  defects 
I  consider  to  be  in  It,  although  I  like  the 
bill  as  a  whole. 

So  I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  that  if  he  is  agreeable  to 
accepting  this  amendment,  I  will  make 
the  commitment  to  him  not  to  bring  up 
the  rest  of  my  sunendments  at  this  time 
during  the  debate. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  has  suggested,  we 
talked  about  this  amendment.  I  have 
talked  with  our  colleagues  on  the  sub- 
committee. I  am  very  concerned  with  its 
effect  on  the  various  groups  which  have 
long  been  identified  with  the  programs 
involved  in  this  consolidation. 

I  ask  unanimious  consent  to  insert  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  letter  from  the 
American  Library  Association,  the  As- 
sociation for  Educational  Communica- 
tions and  Technology,  and  the  American 
Personnel  and  Guidance  Association,  ex- 
pressing their  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

American  Libkart  Association, 

Washington.  D.C.,  May  13, 1974. 

DxAX  Senator  Pku.:  Since  writing  to  you 
on  April  30  conveying  the  position  of  our 
coalition  of  20  national  associations,  we  have 
reviewed  the  amendments  (Noe.  1251-1256) 
proposed  to  be  offered  by  Senator  Peter  Dom- 
inick  to  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974 
(S.  1639).  The  views  we  present  herein  are 
based  on  the  many  years  of  experience  our 
members  have  had  throughout  the  nation  aa 
counselors,  librarians,  teachers,  audiovisual 
and  media  center  directors,  school  adminis- 
trators, and  state  education  officials. 

In  that  three  of  the  Domlnlck  amendments 
(Noe.  1263.  1256  and  1251)  affect  the  con- 
solidation language  in  the  bill,  we  felt  you 
would  be  interested  in  learning  how  these 
a.nendments  would  directly  affect  ongoing, 
highly  successful  library.  Instructional 
media,  and  guidance  and  counseling  pro- 
grams in  your  state. 

Domlnlck  Amendments  Nos.  1258  and  1256: 
These  amendments  would  destroy  the  com- 
promise in  S.  1539  BO  carefully  worked  out 
by  the  Senate  Education  Subcommittee.  For, 
the  members  of  our  20  associations  oppose 
all  consolidation  of  education  programs, 
whereas  Interests — such  as  the  Administra- 
tion— want  general  revenue  sharing  for  edu- 
cation. The  Senate  Committee  compromise 
is  a  balance  which  would  be  upset  by  the 
Domlnlck  amendments. 

Domlnlck  Amendment  No.  1253  is  excep- 
tionally objectionable  because  it  would  frees* 
all  states  at  predetermined  set  amounts  for 
the  specific  uses  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
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ondary  Education  Act  Title  n.  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  Title  HI  and  V-A.  The 
net  effect  of  this  freeze  would  be  to  establish 
ceilings  at  the  1969  or  1972  levels,  beyond 
which  no  growth  can  be  assured,  regardless 
of  need.  As  a  result  of  this  Domlnlck  amend- 
ment, the  1069  and  1972  levels  will  be  inter- 
preted as  ceilings  just  as  they  were  when 
NDEA  V-A  was  consolidated  with  ESEA  III 
in  1970  (see  pp.  67-68  in  the  Senate  Report 
on  S.  1639  for  a  summary  of  this  situation). 
The  advantage  offered  your  state  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  bill  Is  this:  if  schools  in  your 
state  need  additional  funds  for  cne  of  the 
consolidated  purpoees — and  their  state  gov- 
ernment is  not  meeting  this  need — they  may 
come  tD  Congress  for  a  remedy  In  the  regular 
appropriation  process.  The  Domlnlck  amend- 
ment deprives  your  state  of  this  remedy  and 
leaves  the  local  school  district's  needs  solely 
up  to  the  discretion  of  certain  officials  in  the 
state  government.  This  Domlnlck  Amend- 
ment, therefore,  is  a  dangerous  deviation 
from  the  basic  compromise  In  the  Senate 
Committee  bill. 

We  wish  to  add  that  Amendment  No.  1253 
would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  power 
of  the  state  government  at  the  expense  of 
the  local  school  districts.  We  believe  the  Com- 
mittee bill  is  equitable  to  both  state  and  local 
education  agencies  and  thus  should  be  re- 
tained unamended. 

Amendment  No.  1256  goes  even  further 
toward  diverting  funds  being  used  today  in 
library,  instructional  media  and  guidance  cmd 
counseling  programs.  Over  a  four-year  period. 
Amendment  No.  1256  would  have  the  effect 
of  almost  completely  eliminating  Title  II  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
and  -ntles  III  and  V-A  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act.  While  the  purposes  of 
these  titles  would,  to  an  extent,  be  preserv-ed 
in  a  general  way,  funds  earmarked  for  your 
state  under  the  specific  purposes  of  those 
titles  would  be  cut  from  100  percent  to  25 
percent  of  either  FT  1972  or  FY  1969  levels — 
hardly  an  adequate  response  to  the  Increased 
need  for  these  programs  as  documented  in 
our  joint  statement  which  you  so  kindly  In- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record.  Such  a 
cutback  destroys  the  state-by-state  protec- 
tion built  into  S.  1539  by  you  and  the  Senate 
Eklucatlon  Subcommittee  and  as  approved  by 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee when  reporting  the  bill. 

Therefore,  we  advise  defeat  of  Amend- 
ments 1253  and  1266,  should  they  be  called 
up.  Neither  would  serve  the  best  interests  of 
education  and  neither  would  benefit  the 
maintenance  of  successful  local  programs  in 
your  state. 

Domlnlck  Amendment  No.  1251:  This 
amendment  would  deny  the  Senate  and 
House  committees  responsible  for  education 
legislation  the  right  to  prior  review  of  con- 
solidation plans  under  the  "third"  consolida- 
tion (of  discretionary  programs)  Included  In 
the  Senate  Committee  bill.  We  believe  prior 
clearance  by  two  Congressional  Committees 
Is  a  wise  step  toward  preserving  for  the  Con- 
gress a  degree  of  input  to  overall  plans  which 
grant,  for  the  first  time,  vastly  increased 
powers  for  the  Commissioner  in  disbursing 
"Special  Projects  Act"  funds.  We  were  re- 
minded of  the  clear  need  for  such  Congres- 
sional review  and  oversight  in  1972  when,  if 
the  Office  of  Education  had  developed  ade- 
quate consultation  with  the  proper  Congres- 
sional Committees,  the  "Educational  Re- 
newal" program  might  have  been  saved  from 
coUi^jse.  So  that  you  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  plans  from  the  standpoint 
of  what  U  best  for  your  state,  during  the  Ini- 
tial years  In  which  consolidation  Is  basically 
at  the  experimental  stage,  we  believe  prior 
review  by  the  Congressional  committees  la 
crucial  to  any  successes  which  might  be 
achieved  under  S.  1639.  We  thus  urge  your 
opposition  to  Amendment   No.   1351. 

As  you  know.  Senator  Domlnlck  haa  Indi- 
cated   aa    Intention    to    offer    three    otbar 


amendments  (Nos.  1252,  1264,  and  1255). 
These  three,  while  not  applied  directly  to 
consolidation  provisions  in  the  bill,  do  ma- 
terially threaten  the  successful  administra- 
tion of  consolidated  programs.  We  believe  No. 
1252,  if  adopted,  would  set  back  the  long- 
range  efforts  of  the  education  community 
and  many  Senators  and  Representatives  to 
create  a  separate  department  of  education. 
The  increased  strength  given  to  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee bill  would  be  taken  away  by  Amendment 
No.  1262.  Furthermore,  if  Amendment  No. 
1262  Is  defeateo  the  CoRimlttee  bill  would 
relieve  much  of  the  bureaucratic  red  tape  our 
members  and  thousands  of  other  educators 
have  experienced  in  dealing  with  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
and  with  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  during 
recent  years.  We  feel  Amendment  No.  1252 
if  offered  should  be  rejected. 

Amendments  No,  1254  and  No.  1266  under- 
mine the  Senate  Committee's  efforts  to  en- 
sure that  the  Intent  of  Congress  Is  properly 
csirrled  out  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 
Thess  two  amendments  withdraw  the  Senate 
Committee  bill's  assurance  to  the  American 
taxpayer  that  appropriate  national  leader- 
ship will  be  given  to  Congresslonally  estab- 
lished priorities.  Amendment  No.  1264  would 
cut  the  staffing  for  the  Bureau  of  Libraries 
and  Learning  Resources — among  other  bu- 
reaus— which  will  have  the  job  of  adminis- 
tering the  Senate  Committee's  consolidation 
language.  Thus,  we  believe  Amendment  No. 

1254  would  simply  stifle  the  full  development 
of  the   new  consolidation.  Amendment  No. 

1255  Is  equally  dangerous  In  that  It  takes 
away  from  Congress  the  assurance  that  the 
lawrs  of  the  land  will  be  obeyed  and  that  cer- 
tain programs  mandated  by  the  Congress,  will 
In  fact,  be  staffed  and  carried  out  by  the 
appropriate  executive  branch  officials.  We 
have  experienced  far  too  many  years  In  which 
executive  branch  officials  have  thwarted  pro- 
grams created  by  Congress  through  the  ma- 
nipulation of  the  bureaucracy.  Amendment 
No.  1265  would  simply  encourage  continued 
manipulation. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  your  state  and 
the  entire  nation  would  be  beet  served  by 
defeat  of  Domlnlck  Amendments  Nos.  1251, 
1252,  1253.  1254,  1266,  and  1256.  The  brief 
comments  above  are  designed  to  supplement 
the  full  statement  we  provided  you  on  April 
30  titled:  A  Statement  Concerning  the  Con- 
sol'datlon  Provision  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974  (S.  1539).  If  you  need 
additional  Information  or  a  further  explana- 
tion of  our  views,  please  do  have  your  staff 
contact  us.  We  would  be  pleased  to  brief  you 
and  yovir  staff  on  these  important  issues. 
Sincerely, 
En.EKN  D.  Cooke. 
Director,  American  Library  Associition. 

Howard  B.  HrrcHENs, 
Executive  Director,  Association  for  Edu- 
cational  Communications  and   Tech- 
nology. 

Patrick  J.  McDonougr,  Ed.  D., 
Assistant  Executive  Director  for  Profes- 
sional  Affairs,  American  Personnel  and 
Guidarue  Association. 

Mr.  PELL.  Nevertheless,  in  order  to 
insure  as  wide  a  base  of  support  for  this 
bill  as  possible,  my  colleagues  on  the  ma- 
jority side  of  the  subcommittee  and  I 
would  be  reluctantly  willing — and  I  must 
emphasize  the  word  "reluctantly"— to 
accept  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  with  regard  to  100  per- 
cent consolidation  of  new  moneys  ap- 
propriated for  the  consolidated  State 
programs,  provided  the  amount  of  money 
received  in  the  past  is  continued  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  program.  We  will 
accept  that  amendment,  appreciating  all 
the  positive  contributions  of  the  Senator 


from  Colorado,  his  position  as  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the^ubcommit- 
tee  on  Education,  and  his  willingness  not 
to  press  the  other  amendments.  We  have 
worked  together  through  the  months, 
and  really  now  through  the  years,  to 
hammer  out  what  we  believe  is  good  edu- 
cation legislation,  no  matter  what  might 
be  the  interests  of  our  own  individual 
communities  or  States  or  partie.s.  For 
that  reason,  I  would  recommend  accept- 
ance of  th3  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sincerely  thankful  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  I  can  understand  why 
some  of  the  groups  might  not  like  this, 
because  they  are  afraid  that  in  some 
areas  their  particular  preferences  might 
not  be  Uised  as  far  as  new  money  is  con- 
cerned, but  I  think  that  is  exactly  why 
we  need  this,  so  we  can  get  the  best  edu- 
cational programs  that  are  needed  for 
that  particular  area. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land would  agree  that  some  of  the  needs 
that  they  have  in  Rhode  Island  are  sub- 
stantially different  from  some  of  the 
needs  they  have  in  Alaska,  we  will  say, 
or  Georgia,  or  Colorado,  or  any  other 
State,  for  that  matter.  ^ 

That  is  why  I  think  the  consolidatlofi 
program  which  goes  toward,  in  general, 
an  allowance  for  the  local  people  to  de- 
cide how  they  want  to  use  their  money 
best  for  educational  purposes  is  a  good 
idea. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  have  the  legislative  history  show  the 
special  care  I  took  in  inserting  into  the 
Record  the  letter  from  the  American 
Library  Association,  because  libraries 
have  fared  particularly  badly  in  the  last 
couple  of  years  from  this  administration. 
I  would  hope  in  the  future  libraries  would 
not  be  given  the  short  shrift  they  have 
been  given  in  the  past;  they  should  be 
given  the  attention  and  the  help  that 
they  deserve. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  make  a  fuller  statement  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  so-called  State  pro- 
gram consolidation  contained  in  section 
402  will  provide  only  the  appearance 
rather  than  the  reality  of  consolidation 
for  the  six  formula  grant  programs  in- 
volved. The  present  version  of  S.  1539 
gives  State  educational  agencies  discre- 
tion to  utilize  only  50  percent  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  excess  of  that 
required  to  fimd  certain  categorical  pur- 
poses at  the  level  of  designated  prior 
years. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  Soiate 
should,  at  a  minimum,  modify  the  pro- 
posed new  title  VI  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  to  give  State 
education  agencies  discretim  in  the  use 
of  100  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  the  new  title  in  excess  of  the 
amount  expended  in  designated  previous 
years  for  certain  categorical  purposes. 

This  modification  can  be  accomplished 
by  adopting  my  amendment  No.  1253  re- 
vising section  603(c)  (2)  of  the  proposed 
new  UUe  VI. 
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I  would  stress  that  adoption  of  this 
amendment,  providing  for  consolidation 
of  100  percent  of  appropriations  in  ex- 
cess of  designated  previous  years,  is  Mily 
the  first  step  toward  true  consolidation. 
I  would  much  prefer  adoption  of  my 
amendment  No.  1256  to  give  the  State 
educational  agencies  discretion  to  use  a 
gradually  increasing  percentage  of  fimds 
made  available  in  accordance  with 
priorities  determined  by  such  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  discussed  the 
need  to  simplify  the  funding  process  of 
oiu"  elementary  and  secondary  education 
programs  many  times  before.  Why,  then, 
are  we  indulging  in  the  liixury  of  insist- 
ing that  existing  education  programs  be 
continued  in  perpetuity  and  be  funded 
at  increasingly  higher  levels? 

States  and  localities  are  already  find- 
ing that  Federal  priorities  are  out  of 
phase  with  their  needs.  This  is  the  very 
reason  we  seek  consolidation — so  that 
States  can  adjust  funding  to  their  own 
changing  priorities.  Educational  condi- 
tions are  rapidly  changing  today,  even 
more  rapidly  than  we  anticipated  when 
c(xisolidation  was  first  proposed.  The 
public  sector  is  being  forced  to  respond 
qtiickly  to  a  variety  of  new  problems — 
inequities  in  school  finance  and  equal 
educatiMial  opportunity  for  the  handi- 
capped children  of  limited  English- 
speaking  ability,  to  mention  only  a  few. 
We  can  hardly  expect  the  innovation 
and  support  needs  of  the  States  to  re- 
main the  same  through  fiscal  year  1978 
in  the  midst  of  such  a  fast-changing 
scene.  Nevertheless,  section  402  puts  up 
a  wall  around  priorities  States  are  al- 
ready finding  do  not  correspond  to  their 
current  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  fear  this  provi- 
sion represents  a  trend  and  a  precedent 
that  wUl  become  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception.  You  will  recaU  that  when 
the  higher  education  legislation  was  be- 
fore us  2  years  ago  we  were  confronted 
with  a  similar  device.  At  that  time,  the 
committee  said  that  the  new  basic  op- 
portimity  grant  program  would  not  be 
funded  imtil  most  of  the  existing  higher 
education  programs,  some  of  which 
BOG'S  was  designed  to  replace,  were 
fully  funded  at  authorized  levels. 

It  is  about  time  we  recognized  that  the 
pork  barrel  principle  of  satisfying  every 
claimant  on  the  limited  resources  of  the 
Federal  budget  is  incompatible  with  re- 
turning decisionmaking  to  the  State  and 
local  level. 

Now  at  the  same  time  that  I  am  sym- 
pathetic with  consolidation,  I  realize  we 
need  to  provide  some  cushion  to  school 
districts  so  that  they  will  not  be  subject 
to  abrupt  changes  in  funding.  But  to  do 
this,  we  do  not  have  to  put  a  permanent 
mortgage  on  the  Federal  education  budg- 
et as  S.  1539  would.  Instead,  we  can 
gradually  give  States  more  discretion  to 
use  their  fimds  according  to  their  own 
assessments  of  their  needs.  This  sort  of 
transiticKial  provision  can  insure  pro- 
gram continuity  at  the  same  time  it  pro- 
vides States  new  freedom  to  spend  ac- 
cording to  their  own  needs. 

After  siich  a  transitional  phase,  pro- 
grams should  have  to  stand  and  be  eval- 
uated on  tfaelr  merits,  just  like  other 
educatlcm  programs.  If  these  programs 
are  really  worth  funding,  then  they  will 
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be  continued.  If  other  priorities  emerge, 
they  win  take  precedence.  But  the  whole 
point  is  that  States  should  have  discre- 
tion in  fiscal  year  1978  to  determine 
their  own  needs  for  fiscal  year  1978  and 
not  have  it  prescribed  by  Washington 
way  back  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

Thus,  my  amendment  would  provide 
for  the  consolidation  of  certain  State- 
administered  programs,  with  discretion 
being  vested  in  the  State  educational 
agencies  to  utilize  a  gradually  increas- 
ing percentage  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able, in  accordance  with  priorities  deter- 
mined by  such  agencies.  It  would  require 
that  the  ESEA  titles  II  and  m  programs 
and  NDEA  titles  HI-A  and  V  programs 
be  fundea  in  fiscal  year  1975  at  100  per- 
cent of  the  levels  specified  in  the  pres- 
ent version  of  the  bill.  That  percentage 
would  be  reduced  by  25  percent  each 
year,  so  that  in  the  last  year  of  author- 
ization under  the  bill — 1978 — only  25  per- 
cent need  be  expended  by  the  States  for 
the  categorical  purposes.  The  amounts 
appropriated  in  excess  of  the  required 
categorical  amounts  in  each  year  could 
be  used  by  the  States  for  any  of  the 
purposes  specified,  in  such  amounts  as 
the  State  educational  agency  determines 
wUl  best  meet  the  needs  of  children  of 
that  State  with  respect  to  such  purposes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  a  staff  member, 
David  Clanton,  have  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  debate  on  the  pending 
education  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  make  a 
similar  request  with  respect  to  access  to 
the  floor  during  the  debate  on  the  edu- 
cation bill  for  Mr.  Burton  Wldes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


resume  Its  consideration  of  the  imfln- 
ished  business,  S.  1539. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DIVISION  OF  TIME  FOR  DEBATE  ON 
H.R.  14368 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
trol of  the  time  for  consideration  of  the 
House  message  on  H.R.  14368  tomorrow 
be  equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
HOUSE  MESSAGE  ON  H.R.  14368,  TO 
AMEND  CLEAN  AIR  ACTT;  AND  OR- 
DER FOR  RESUMPTION  OF  UN- 
FINISHED BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  tomorrow, 
after  routine  morning  business  has  been 
concluded,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  a  message  from  the 
House  on  HJl.  14368;  and  that  at  no 
later  than  12  o'clock  noon  the  Senate 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
AMENDMENT  BY  SENATOR  BUCK- 
LEY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Buckley)  tomorrow,  amendment 
No.  1289,  Mr.  Buckley  then  be  recognized 
to  call  up  a  companion  amendment — 
what  I  am  told  Is  a  "companion  amend- 
ment"— to   tunendment   No.    1289. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR PROXMIRE  ON  THURSDAY 
INSTEAD  OF  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
previously  entered  for  the  recognition 
of  Senator  PKoxitiRE  on  Wednesday.  May 
15,  be  vacated,  and  that  the  order  for 
Mr.  PRoxMntB  be  reinstated  on  Thurs- 
day, May  16,  immediately  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  under  the  standing  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  a.m. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  there  will  be  a  period 
for  the  transacticm  of  routine  morning 
business  of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes, 
with  statements  there  limited  to  5 
minutes  each. 

At  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  a  message  from  the 
House  on  H.R.  14368.  Debate  will  ensue 
thereon.  Whether  any  action  will  be  tak- 
en on  that  measure,  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  say,  but  action  could  very  well  be 
taken.  Whether  any  yea-and-nay  votes 
are  anticipated,  I  cannot  say.  But  If 
such  are  ordered,  then,  imder  the  order 
previously  entered  today,  they  would 
not  occur  before  the  hour  of  4  p.m. 
tomorrow. 

At  no  later  than  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow, the  Senate  will  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  the  education  bill.  S.  1539, 
which  is  the  unfinished  business.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas   (Mr.  McClil- 
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LAN)  will  be  recognized  to  call  up  an 
amendment  on  which  there  Is  a  limita- 
tion of  3  hours,  2  hoiu-s  of  which  are  to 
be  under  the  control  of  Mr.  McClellan. 

Amendments  to  Mr.  McClellan's 
amendment  would  be  in  order.  Yea  and 
nay  votes  may  occur  thereon,  but  again 
with  the  caveat  that  no  rollcall  votes 
will  occur  before  4  p.m.  tomorrow. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  Mr.  McClel- 
lan's amendment,  the  Buckley  amend- 
ment No.  1289  will  be  called  up,  and  upon 
its  disposition.  Mr.  Buckley  will  call  up 
a  companion  amendment  to  amendment 
No.  1289.  Yea  and  nay  votes  may  occur 
on  those  amendments  or  other  amend- 
ments. 

Several  yea-and-nay  votes  are  likely 
tomorrow.  I  would  say,  or  are  certainly 
a  possibility:  but  In  any  event,  no  roll- 
call  votes  will  occur  before  4  p.m.  to- 
morrow. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
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with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  imtil  the  hour  of 
10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
5:51  p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  imtU 
tomorrow,  Tuesday,  May  14,  1974,  at  10 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  on  May  13, 1974: 

Department  or  State 

Robert  P.  PaganelU,  of  New  York,  a  For- 
eign Service  Officer  of  Class  four,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
State  of  Qatar. 

Department  or  the  Treasurt 

Edward  C.  Schmxilts,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  vice  Jack 
Franklin  Bennett. 

Jack  Franklin  Bennett,  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
Monetary  Aflfairs.  vice  Paul  A.  Volcker,  re- 
signed. 

Frederick  L.  Webber,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  vice 
WUllam  L.  Oifford,  resigned. 
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U.S.  PATiNT  Office 


The  following-named  persons  to  be  Ex- 
amlners-ln-Chlef,  U.S.  Patent  Office: 

Gordon  Krupsaw  MUstone,  of  Maryland, 
vice  John  Stevens  Lleb,  resigned. 

Evelyn  K.  Merker.  of  Virginia,  vice  Arthur 
H.  Behrens.  resigned. 

Mississippi  Rtver   Commission 

Brig.  Gen.  Wayne  S.  Nichols,  U.S.  Army, 
to  be  a  Member  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Conomlssion,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
2  of  an  Act  of  Congress,  approved  28  June 
1879  (21  Stat.  37)  (33  U.S.C.  642t,  vice  MaJ. 
Gen.  Williard  Roper,  retired. 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  section  8962,  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Albert  P.  Clark,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR 
(Major  General,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

In  the  Armt 

The  following-named  officer  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Permanent  Professor  at  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  section  4333: 

Col.  Dana  G.  Meade,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Army. 
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REV.  BONIFACE  WTTTENBRINK  IS 
RECIPIENT  OP  KIWANIS  NATION- 
AL RADIO  AWARD 


HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  13,  1974 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow the  Kiwanis  International  will 
award  Its  National  Radio  Award  to  Rev. 
Boniface  L.  Wittenbrink.  Reverend  Wit- 
tenbrink  Is  currently  associated  with  the 
Shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Snows  In 
Belleville,  111. 

Father  Wittenbrink  is  being  honored 
by  Kiwanis  for  his  efforts  in  establishing 
and  maintaining  the  "Radio  Talking 
Book,"  a  full-time  broadcast  via  closed 
circuit  radio  to  the  blind  and  physically 
handicapped.  Through  his  initiative. 
Father  Wittenbrink's  program  has  grown 
from  approximately  10  receivers  in 
-March  1973  to  over  700  receivers  In 
March  of  this  year,  serving  over  6,000 
persons  in  the  Greater  St.  Louis  Metro- 
politan region. 

The  planning  and  operational  and  pro- 
gram activity  for  the  "Talking  Book"  is 
performed  solely  by  Father  Wittenbrink 
and  a  small  group  of  volunteers.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  work  at  Our  Lady  of  the 
Snows.  Father  Wittenbrink  is  currently 
working  with  interested  groups  in  Can- 
ada and  Washington.  D.C.,  as  well  as 
with  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  various  congressional  commit- 
tees in  an  effort  to  highlight  the  urgent 
need  for  this  type  of  service  to  the  blind 
and  physically  handicapped. 

Father  Wittenbrink's  efforts  in  Initiat- 
ing this  program  and  making  it  a  suc- 
cess deserve  the  thanks  of  not  only  the 
residents  of  my  district,  but  of  all  those 
who  will  eventutdly  benefit  by  similar 
programs.  The  Kiwanis  award  Is  a 
well-deserved  recognition  of  Father  Wit- 


tenbrink's tireless  efforts  to  aid  the 
handicapped  throughout  the  country. 

At  this  point  in  th^RECORD,  I  would 
like  to  include  the  Kiwanis'  news  release 
on  Father  Wittenbrink's  award: 

Reverend  Boniface  L.  Wittenbrink.  O.M.I, 
executive  director,  "The  Radio  Talking  Book 
for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicaped. 
WMRY  Broadcast  Station,  BellevUle.  Illinois" 
received  today  the  Kiwanis  International 
radio  award.  The  1974  national  award  is  given 
in  recognition  of  a  "first  year  dally  program 
of  significant  benefit  to  the  nation,  a  state 
or  locality;  and  to  a  community  of  listeners 
not  previously  served  in  a  station's  broad- 
cast area." 

The  WMRY  Radio  Talking  Book  is  the  only 
such  privately  funded  program  in  the  nation, 
and  went  on  the  air  March  1,  1973. 

Fr.  Wittenbrink  was  called  from  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  in  February,  1972  with  assignment 
to  the  Shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  The  Snows. 
BellevUle.  Illinois  to  organize,  develop,  pro- 
gram and  manage  the  EAdlo  Talking  Book. 
It  was  an  idea  whose  time  had  come  for  full 
time  radio  broadcasting  via  closed  circuit 
radio  to  the  blind  and  physically  handicapped 
of  the  Greater  Saint  Louis  Metropolitan 
Region,  and  for  approximately  6,000  Blind  in 
the  WMRY  listening  area. 

"His  efforts  under  the  most  difficult  and 
trying  conditions  have  been  eminently  suc- 
cessfxU.  Without  prior  background — mana- 
gerial or  technical — he  was  able  within  ten 
months  to  obtain  Federal  Communications 
Commission  approval  and  a  broadcast 
channel,  an  endorsement  from  the  Federal 
Office  of  Telecommunications,  and  thereafter 
begin  his  mission  to  secure  private  funding 
to  support  this  nonprofit  and  non-sectarian 
venture  for  public  listening — the  blind 
audience. 

Pr.  Wittenbrink's  work  was  literally  the 
creation  of  a  radio  broadcast  station  from 
the  zero  mark  to  a  successful  operation.  On 
March  1,  1973  with  boundless  faith,  about 
10  radio  receivers,  a  few  volunteers,  himself 
and  Uttle  reserves.  The  Talking  Book  went 
on  the  air  servicing  the  St.  Louis  metro- 
politan broadcast  area. 

By  March.  1974  more  than  700  receivers 
were  on  the  network,  aU  provided  on  a  loan 
basis,  and  only  to  the  blind  and  severely 
physically  handicapped.  By  the  end  of  tlUs 


year  more  than  1000  receivers  will  likely  be 
in  the  hands  of  anxious  applicants. 

The  broadcast  area  served  by  the  Radio 
Talking  Book  \ncludes  about  20.000  blind 
or  handicapped  people  in  Southern  Illinois 
and  Eastern  Missouri. 

Practically  aU  of  the  planning,  operational 
and  program  activity  has  been,  and  is.  per- 
formed by  Pr.  Wittenbrink,  and  a  hardy  band 
of  volunteers. 

Joseph  L.  Tillson,  president  of  Kiwanis 
presented  Pr.  Wittenbrink  with  a  special  ra- 
dio receiver,  and  the  coveted  national  radio 
award — the  Kiwanis  medallion.  Tillson  noted 
that  the  honoree  was  also  aiding  a  group 
in  Canada  and  in  Washington,  D.C.  who  are 
interested  in  a  radio  talking  book  for  those 
areas  which  have  large  populations  of  people 
with  impaired  vision. 

Pr.  Wittenbrink  is  also  working  with  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and  Commit- 
tees of  Congress  as  a  means  of  highllghtlnp 
an  urgent  need  and  service  to  the  blind  and 
physically  handicapped. 

The  WMRY  Talking  Book  makes  hearing 
a  book  or  listening  to  any  printed  material 
as  simple  as  turning  on  the  radio.  It  offers 
a  full  range  of  programming  from  7:00  A.M. 
to  10:00  P.M. 

Fr.  Wittenbrink.  a  member  of  the  Oblates 
of  Mary  Immaculate.  Is  a  graduate  of  the 
Catholic  University  in  America.  Ottawa  Uni- 
versity in  Canada  and  the  Gregorian  Uni- 
versity in  Rome.  While  resident  in  Washing- 
ton. DC.  from  1963  to  1072  he  served  as 
General  Secretary  of  the  Conference  of  Ma- 
jors Superiors  of  Men,  and  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  Foundation  for  Community  Cre- 
ativity. He  is  a  member  of.  and  consultant 
to.  many  self-help  educational  and  social 
development  organizations  serving  at  the 
national  level. 


SENATOR  WTT.T.TAM  L.  SCOTT'S 
NEWSLETTER 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT 

OF  vnciNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  13.  1974 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, each  month,  I  attempt  to  send  a 
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newsletter  to  eonstitaents.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  May  newsletter 
be  printed  In  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
letter was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Your  Sematob  Bnx  Scott  Rziwrs 

FACmiroiNG    TRIP 

Last  month  I  made  a  ratber  extensive  trip 
to  Europe  oa  behalf  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Serylces  Committee  and  supplemented  It  by 
going  to  Romania  and  other  communist  na- 
tions as  a  member  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union.  A  pwrtlon  of  the  time  was  during  the 
EsLSter  recess,  but  I  did  miss  some  votes  dur- 
ing the  three-week  trip.  It  enabled  me  to 
meet  privately  and  ttave  conferences  last- 
ing from  one  to  two  hoiirs  with  the  Supreme 
Allied  Commander  In  Europe,  the  American 
Ambassador  to  the  NATO  nations,  our  am- 
baaad<vs  to  Ftanoe  and  Italy,  and  the  prin- 
cipal American  commanders  throughout  Eu- 
rope. The  trip  also  permitted  me  to  have 
discussions  with  various  enlisted  men.  for- 
eign nationals,  and  to  see  conditions  In  West- 
em  Europe  and  the  communist  East. 

The  American  commanders  appeared  to  be 
dedicated  to  the  i>erformance  oT  the  taslcs  as- 
signed to  them.  They  were  willing  to  share 
their  thoughts  in  an  Informal  and  candid 
manner  with  me  as  a  representative  of  the 
Senate  committee;  and  they  Indicated  they 
had  an  adequate  supply  of  up-to-date  mili- 
tary equipment  to  meet  any  challenge  that 
might  arise. 

Senior  ofliclals,  both  military  and  civilian, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  our  NATO  alliance 
had  helped  preserve  peace  In  Europe.  There 
did  appear  to  be  a  general  concern  about  de- 
tente, whether  Russia  bad  changed  Its  ideas 
regarding  world  communism  and  whether  we 
might  be  strengthening  p>otentlal  enemies  in 
the  communist  world  by  sharing  our  resoxiroes 
with  them,  or  helping  them  develop  their 
own.  Visiting  both  East  and  West  Berlin  and 
aeetng  this  divided  city  as  an  island  wltbtn 
communist  ESast  Germany,  separated  entirely 
from  West  Germany,  should  cause  us  to  be 
cautious  In  making  future  political  decisions 
In-  the  international  field. 

Tet,  talks  between  potential  enemies  and 
efroT*3  within  the  famUy  of  nations  to  live  In 
pdice  appear  to  be  reasonable  and  highly  de- 
sirable. I  would  hope  that  we  will  maintain 
our  own  defense  system,  strong  enough  to 
protect  this  country  against  aggressors,  be 
prepared  to  meet  military  emergencies 
should  they  arise,  but  continue  to  work  with 
other  nations  to  retain  peace. 

As  you  know,  we  have  approximately 
SOO.OOO  American  troops  stationed  in  Eu- 
rope, most  of  them  In  West  Germany;  and 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
American  people  and  within  the  Congress  as 
to  whether  we  need  to  continue  to  maintain 
this  large  force  in  the  European  theater  erf- 
ter  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower  is  credited  with  saying  that 
American  presence,  not  the  number  of 
troops,  was  the  deterrent  to  aggression  in 
Europe.  The  present  military  commanders, 
however,  seem  to  believe  that  It  would  be 
against  our  national  interest  to  remove  any 
sizable  number  of  troops. 

While  in  Turkey  and  Greece  and  in  eon- 
Tersatlona  with  tlie  Commanding  General  of 
the  NATO  Land  Forces  In  that  area,  I  learned 
that  we  have  only  a  few  tho^lsand  troops 
in  these  countries,  but  hla  command  con- 
sists mostly  of  Turkish  and  Greek  nationals. 
Inasmuch  as  both  Turkey  and  Greece  adjoin 
communist  countries,  it  is  understandable 
that  they  welcome  American  presence  and 
readily  agree  to  bearing  the  primary  burden 
of  providing  troops.  I  would  hope  that  ovir 
government  could  persuade  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  to  provide  a  higher  per- 
centage of  NATO  troops  and  to  permit  us  to 
continue  to  maintain  only  a  limited  number 
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In  much  the  same  manner  as  exists  In  Greece 
and  Turkey. 

WhOe  maintaining  a  tree  Europe  Is  In 
the  interest  of  our  own  country.  It  wouM 
appear  to  be  more  directly  In  the  interest 
of  the  Bur(^>ean  nations  themselves.  Bfatn- 
tenance  of  more  than  300,000  troops  within 
the  European  theater  for  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  has  been  a  tremendous  strain  on 
our  resources,  and  it  appears  that  a  reduc- 
tion of  oiu-  troops  Is  the  most  feasible  way 
to  reduce  this  economic  drain.  While  it 
wo\ild  be  more  desirable  for  the  Administra- 
tion to  accomplish  a  reduction  through 
negotiations  with  our  NATA  allies,  the 
movement  within  Congress  to  mandate  a  re- 
duction Is  growing;  and  I  am  beginning  to 
believe  that  the  only  manner  a  reduction 
wUl  be  accomplished  within  our  lifetime  Is 
for  Congress  to  compel  It  by  law.  These  views 
have  been  expressed  to  the  Chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  memljer  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee.  A  report  will 
also  be  made  to  the  full  committee  within 
a  few  days. 

raOXSAI.   JTTSCXSKIP 

The  President  has  nominated  D.  Dortch 
Warrlner  ot  BmporU  to  the  vacancy  on  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Virginia.  Following  hearings  be- 
fore a  special  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  his  name  will  be 
placed  before  the  Senate  for  confirmation 
Because  I  believe  Mr.  Warrlner  Is  an  able 
lawyer  who  has  the  proper  Judicial  tempera- 
ment, will  exercise  Judicial  restraint  and  wlU 
strictly  construe  the  Constitution,  I  sug- 
gested bis  name  to  the  President  for  appoint- 
ment. 

06HA    REFORM 

Businessmen  have  expressed  concern  re- 
garding the  problems  they  have  had  with 
Implementation  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970. 

Many  l)elleve  the  act  falls  toprovlde  assist- 
ance and  advice  to  the  small  b\isiness  com- 
munity on  the  many  complex  and  often  re- 
strictive regulations  issued  by  the  agency. 
It  would  "^e  preferable,  in  my  opinion,  to 
exempt  small  businessmen  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act. 

During  recent  floor  debate,  I  Joined  other 
Senators  in  supporting  an  amendment  which 
would  give  some  relief  to  the  small  business- 
men. This  amendment  would  require  OSHA 
to  provide  the  necessary  advice  and  techni- 
cal assistance  to  businessmen  having  100  or 
fewer  employees.  In  addition,  no  penalty 
would  be  imposed  for  non-serious  violations 
discovered  on  the  Initial  Inspection,  and 
OSHA  would  be  required  to  issue  an  eco- 
nomic impact  statement  on  the  effect  of  pro- 
posed OSHA  regulations. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  encourage  the  free 
enterprise  system  to  work  In  an  efBclent 
manner;  continued  harassment  of  the  busi- 
ness community  through  the  implementa- 
tion of  these  regulations  is  detrimental  to 
the  continued  success  of  the  American  eco- 
nomic system.  Let  me  Icnow  if  you  would  like 
a  copy  of  my  remarks  on  the  Senate  Ooor. 

NO-FATJIT   INStTRANCE 

The  Senate  has  approved  a  no-fault  insur- 
ance plan  by  a  vote  of  53  to  42.  This  contro- 
versial measure,  adopted  after  considerable 
debate,  provides  that  states  must  meet  mini- 
mum Federal  standards  and  that  unless 
states  adopt  legislation  meeting  these  stand- 
ards, the  national  law  will  become  effective. 
It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  It, 
too,  would  ^  administered  by  the  state. 
Regardless  of  the  merits  of  the  no-fault  in- 
surance program,  the  Constitution  provides 
that  police  powers  reside  in  the  state  and  not 
In  the  Federal  government. 

Many  Senators  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  Federal  government  would  invade  a  field 
reserved  for  the  states  and  cited  Constitu- 
tional authorities  in  support  of  their  conten- 
tion. As  you  will  recall,  the  question  ot  no- 
fault  ineurance  was  considered  by  tbe  Vir- 
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ginla  General  Assembly  aa  two  occasions 
and  rejected.  It  didn't  seem  proper  for  your 
Senator  to  support  a  proposal  previously  re- 
jected by  the  State  Legislature  or  to  support 
*  measure  of  doubtful  Constitutional  valid- 
ity. Should  you  desire  a  copy  of  my  state- 
rment  on  the  floor,  please  let  me  know. 

BUSINESS    DAY 

Recently,  the  Senate  passed  my  bill  to  des- 
ignate May  13  as  "American  Business  Day  " 
In  reoogniUon  of  the  many  achievements 
that  have  been  made  by  our  free  enterprise 
system.  It  st:eiDA  reasonable  that  one  day 
each  year  be  set  aside  to  honor  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  private  business  to  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  our  country. 

The  date  has  special  significance  to  Vir- 
ginians because  it  was  on  May  13,  in  1607. 
that  the  first  permanent  English  settlement 
was  foimded  at  Jamestown  under  the  spon- 
ssrship  of  a  commercial  venture. 
RicuMONB  Tisrr 

I  will  be  In  the  Richmond  office  on  Friday. 
May  31.  to  meet  with  constituents  who 
would  like  to  stop  by  to  discuss  legislation 
or  any  matter  of  personal  concern.  You  may 
want  to  call  our  Richmond  office  at  649-0049 
to  arrange  for  an  appointment,  but  this  is 
not  essential.  The  office  Is  located  m  Room 
8000  of  the  Federal  Building.  400  North  8th 
Street. 

WATER    RESOURCES 

Congress  has  passed  and  the  President  has 
^proved  the  Omnibus  Water  Resources  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974.  The  Act  Includes  a 
number  of  flood  control  and  other  projects  in 
Virginia.  Our  Public  Works  Subcommittee  on 
Water  Resoiuces  spent  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  reviewing  proposals  for  proj- 
ects throughout  the  country  and  after  adop- 
tion by  the  Senate,  worked  out  what  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  fair  and  reasonable  bill  in  a 
conference  with  the  House. 

Among  the  Virginia  authorizations  are  the 
Four-MUe  Rim  flood  control  project  in  Ar- 
landria.  preconstructlon  design  and  engineer- 
ing work  on  flood  control  projects  in  Buena 
Vista  and  Verona,  and  a  beach  protection 
project  for  the  City  of  Virginia  Beach.  Since 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation,  our  office 
has  contacted  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees of  both  the  House  and  Senate  and  re- 
quested prompt  funding  of  the  projects  so 
that  there  will  be  no  vmdue  delays. 

OCEAK  POLICY   STU^T 

Legislation  has  recently  t>een  approved  to 
establish  a  National  Ocean  Policy,  and  I  have 
been  appointed  as  a  representative  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  serve  on  the 
special  committee  to  develop  such  a  policy. 
It  Is  expected  that  the  study  will  include 
such  ocean-related  Issues  as  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  seabed  and  subsoil,  marine 
fisheries  and  other  living  resources,  coastal 
Bone  management,  ocean  transportation,  law 
of  the  sea,  research  and  technology  and  pol- 
lution. 

All  of  these  matters  should  l)e  Important  to 
Virginia  as  a  coastal  state,  and  participation 
on  this  conunlttee  should  complement  my 
assignment  to  an  ad  hoc  Deepwater  Ports 
Committee,  which  is  examining  at  this  time 
the  feasibility  of  the  construction  of  deep- 
water  ports  for  supertankers  off  the  coasts 
of  the  United  States  to  be  utilised  in  the 
importation  of  foreign  oil. 

SOMZTHUrC  TO  PONDER 

We  have  no  right  to  ask  when  sorrow 
comes.  "Why  did  this  happen  to  me?"  unless 
we  ask  the  same  question  for  every  Joy  that 
comes  our  way. — Philip  S.  Bernstein. 

DEATH   PENALTY 

The  Senate  recently  passed  a  measuit  that 
calls  for  the  Imposition  of  the  death  penalty 
for  persons  convicted  of  certain  Federal 
crimes.  Tbe  death  penalty,  even  for  the  most 
serious  crimes,  is  a  matter  upon  which  rea- 
sonable people  may  disagree;  but,  in  my  opin- 
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Ion,  the  possibility  of  facing  capital  punish- 
ment is  a  major  deterrent  to  serious  crime. 

As  you  probably  know,  for  the  past  two 
years,  courts  have  been  unable  to  impose  l^e 
death  i>enaity  l>ecavi8e  of  a  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decision  on  the  Issue.  However,  the 
Senate-passed  measure  I  cosponsored,  which 
is  now  pending  In  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, appears  to  be  a  reasonable  one  that 
establishes  criteria  for  imposition  of  the 
death  penalty  and  narrows  capital  offenses  to 
a  substantial  extent. 

As  you  know,  the  bill  will  only  apply  to 
Federal  crimes,  but  it  is  hoped  it  wlU  serve 
as  an  example  to  the  States  to  enact  suit- 
able legislation  to  overcome  the  Constitu- 
tional defects.  Twenty-two  states  have  al- 
ready done  so. 

VETERANS  BILUI 

On  May  2.  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  in- 
creasing the  rates  of  disability  compensa- 
tion for  disabled  veterans  by  16%  and  the 
rates  of  dependency  and  indemnity  compen- 
sation for  their  survivors  by  16%.  On  May  7, 
the  House  passed  the  bill  but  amended  It 
In  a  minor  way.  Therefore,  the  differences 
must  be  resolved,  but  early  passage  is  ex- 
pected. Committee  analysis  of  this  measiue  is 
available  upon  request.  Another  bill,  passed 
by  the  House  and  being  considered  by  the 
Senate,  fecreases  educational  l>enefits  and 
extends  for  2  years  the  time  a  veteran  has 
in  which  to  use  these  benefits. 


AMNESTY 


HON.  DAWSO^I  MATHIS 

OF   OEOROIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES' 

Monday.  May  13.  1974 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Byron  C.  "Red"  Anglin,  a  friend  and 
constituent  from  Richland,  Oa^.^^Jias 
brought  to  my  attention  a  resolutioh  re- 
cently adopted  by  American  Legion  Post 
No.  128  in  Richland.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  particularly 
salient  remarks  contained  in  this  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  follows : 

A    Resolution 

A  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Morton-Richardson  Post  No.  128,  The  Amer- 
ican Legion,  Georgia  Department,  Richland, 
Georgia  31825,  regarding  the  question  of  am- 
nesty for  those  who  departed  the  United 
States  to  avoid  military  service  via  the  draft 
or  otherwise,  and  also  with  reference  to  the 
United  States  government  and  the  Veterans 
Administration  providing  GI  benefits  for 
conscientious  objectors. 

Whereas,  this  Post,  with  an  average  mem- 
bership of  100,  has  on  numerous  previous 
occasions  gone  on  record  as  commending  the 
young  men  and  women  of  America  who  have 
patriotically,  willingly,  and  unselfishly  sup- 
ported their  country  and  served  this  nation 
in  time  of  national  emergency  and  Interna- 
tional armed  confilct  as  weU  as  those  who 
have  Joined  the  Armed  Services  for  military 
careers,  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  National  Commander,  the  Nation- 
al Department  of  the  American  Legion,  a 
vast  majority  of  Congressmen  and  civic  lead- 
ers, and  this  Post,  have  expressed  opinions 
against  amnesty  as  a  national  policy,  and 

Whereas,  in  recent  weeks  there  has  been  a 
renewed  effort  to  bring  pressure  on  national 
leaders  to  endorse  and  effect  a  policy  of  am- 
nesty for  those  evading  military  service  by 
former  Secretary  of  the  Army  Froehkle,  and 
other  ultra-liberals  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
members  of  the  draft-evaders  families,  and 

Whereas,  members  of  these  groups  are 
also  pressuring  the  President,  the  Congress. 
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and  the  Veterans  Administration  to  extend 
the  GI  Bin  of  Rights  to  conscientious  ob- 
jectors, some  of  whom  served  in  noncom- 
batant  and  non-military  positions,  rather 
than  the  armed  forces,  and 

Whereas,  this  Poet  believes  that  GI  t>ene- 
fits  should  be  extended  only  to  those  who, 
without  reservation,  answered  tbe  call  of 
their  country  and  served  with  the  Armed 
Forces  in  any  and  all  capacities  and  duties 
assigned  them  by  their  military  commanders. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  this  Post  be 
recorded  as  definitely  opposing  amnesty  in 
any  form,  and  further  that  we  unalterably 
oppose  the  proposition  of  extending  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  GI  Bills  of  Rights 
to  conscientious  objectors  of  this  country. 

Be  it  further  ordered  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  furnished  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Senator  Herman  Talmadge, 
Senator  Sam  Nutm,  Congressman  Dawson 
Mathis,  Governor  Jimmy  Carter  of  Georgia, 
the  National  Commander  and  the  Com- 
nutnder  of  the  Georgia  Department  of  the 
American  Legion. 

Adopted,  this  12th  day  of  March,  1974.  in 
regular  meeting  assembled  at  Richland, 
Gecwgla. 

Flotd  Cole, 
ComTnander,  Morton- Richardaon  Post 
128.  The  American  Legion.  Richland. 
Ga. 


REFORM   NOW 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or   NEW    YORK 

"  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13.  1974 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Thursday,  the  House  Demo- 
cratic Caucus- by  a  secret  vote  turned 
aside  a  monumental  and  decisively  im- 
portant reform  proposal. 

By  refusal  to  allow  Democrat  members 
of  the  Rules  Committee  to  bring  this  bi- 
partisan— and  thoroughly  researched — 
committee  reorganization  plan  to  the 
House  floor,  they  have  subverted  the  leg- 
islative process  of  this  great  body. 

When  I  announced  my  retirement 
from  Congress  earlier  this  year,  I  cited 
frustration  with  the  congressional  in- 
ability to  respond  to  issues  as  one  of  the 
reasons.  It  had  been  my  hope  that  dur- 
ing this  last  year  of  my  service,  I  could 
help  bring  meaningful  change  to  that 
situation  so  that  my  successor  would  not 
be  plagued  by  the  same  kind  of  frustra- 
tion I  have  ejcperienced. 

Unless  reversed,  the  action  of  House 
Democrats'  will  deny  me  that  opportu- 
nity. I  am  more  than  disappointed — I  am 

For  ^  of  the  pious  platitudes  I  have 
been  hearing  from  my  colleagues  across 
the  aisle,  I  would  have  thought  that  they 
would  have  avoided  the  Idnd  of  situation 
that  developed  last  week. 

It  was  a  closed  caucus — shrouded  with 
secrecy  and  a  secret  ballot  that  now 
blocks  reform.  Apparently,  a  suSBcient 
number  lacked  the  courage  to  vote 
publicly. 

What  disturbs  me  is  that  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  presumes  to  act  on  behsdf 
of  the  entire  House.  Given  the  wide  sup- 
port of  Republicans  for  the  reform  pro- 
posal and  the  95  Democrats  who  voted 
for  it,  there  clearly  Is  a  majority  In  the 
House  for  reform.  Reform,  by  the  way, 
which  the  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
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mittee  on  Committees,  Richard  Bolling, 
a  E>emocrat,  has  labeled  as  necessary  to 
make  the  House  "work." 

What  is  even  more  disturbing  is  that 
not  even  one-half  of  the  House  Demo- 
crats voted  to  "pigeon-hole"  the  reform 
proposal. 

There  hss  been  a  good  deal  of  public 
criticism  of  the  lack  of  moral  sensitivity 
in  the  White  House.  I  have  joined  in  that 
criticism  for  what  the  transcripts  reveal 
offends  me  as  well. 

But  I  cannot  help  but  wonder — let  me 
put  it  this  way — I  do  not  think  I  would 
want  to  be  an  incumbent  Democrat — 
with  the  people's  confidence  In  Congress 
so  low — having  to  go  home  this  year  to 
campaign  to  answer  the  question:  "Why 
did  you  kill  the  reform  proposal  to  make 
Congress  'work'  and,  behind  closed  doors 
and  with  a  secret  ballot?" 


THE  READING  BUSINESS  AND  PRO- 
FESSIONAL WOMEN'S  CLUB :  CIVIC 
ACTION,  COMMUNITY  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE^ 
Monday.  May  13.  1974 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Read- 
ing Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Club  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
achievements  that  can  be  realized 
through  the  efforts  of  a  civic  organiza- 
tion. 

Organized  in  1923  and  chartered  in 
1924,  the  club  recently  celebrated  its  50th 
anniversary  at  a  dinner  in  Reading.  Its 
members  can  point  with  pride  to  the 
many  meaningful  contributions  made  to 
the  community  and  the  area  for  half  a 
century. 

The  fine  tradition  of  concern  and  in- 
volvement has  been  handed  down  and 
continued  bjplhe  women  of  the  Reading 
Chapter.  Its  involvement  has  extended 
into  such  important  areas  as  the  passage 
of  vital  educational  and  child-related 
legislation,  the  founding  of  scholarship 
programs,  contributing  significantly  to 
hospital  building  projects,  aiding  State 
and  local  homes  for  the  ill,  widowed,  and 
imderprivileged,  and  the  promotion  of 
understanding  in  far-reaching  national 
and  international  affairs. 

The  Reading  BPW  Club  has  sponsored 
many  cultural  events,  concerts,  and  thea- 
ter activities,  in  an  effort  to  foster  cul- 
tural programs  in  the  community. 

Our  servicemen  have  also  benefited 
from  the  organization's  Interest  in  their 
well-being,  through  USO  activities,  and 
a  nursery  school  was  founded  as  a  result 
of  Its  civic  determination  and  concern. 

In  this  coimtry,  we  have  always  taken 
pride  in  our  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  locsJ  commimity  action.  The 
Reading  Business  smd  Professional  Wom- 
en's Club  has  always  reflected  this  ideal. 
Its  sense  of  involvement,  patriotism,  and 
responsible  action  has  contributed  im- 
measurably, for  the  past  50  years,  to  the 
enrichment  of  our  lives. 

My  congratulations  to  the  entire 
membership,  including  Mrs.  Susan  Buck, 
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50th  anniversary  president;  Mrs.  Ruth 
Detterllne,  50th  anniversary  program 
chairman;  Mrs.  Grace  Bechtel.  vice  pr«»- 
ident;  and  to  the  two  charter  members, 
Ms.  Esther  Wilson  and  Ms.  Eva  Roos. 

I  am  honored  to  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  congressional  calleagues 
the  outstanding  work  of  the  Reading 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club. 
Reading,  Pa. 
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VETERANS'  ELIGIBIIJTY  EXTEN- 
SION MUST  BE  PASSED  NOW 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondof.  May  13.  1974 
Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  2  weeks 
ago  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  took  the 
well  of  the  House  to  advise  us 
that  imless  the  Congress  acts  quickly 
eligibility  for  educational  benefits  will 
nm  out  on  needy  vets  at  the  end 
of  this  month.  Moreover,  the  Vet- 
erans' Admininstration  has  stated  re- 
peatedly that  It  needs  a  decision  on  this 
issue  by  tomorrow  to  be  able  to  continue 
benefits  without  interruptions.  Congres- 
sional inaction  and  internal  squabbles 
could  now  terminate  the  educational 
programs  of  285,000  veterans.  3,200  of 
which  are  studying  at  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  alone. 

On  May  1,  the  other  body  took  the  pro- 
vision extending  eligibility  of  benefits 
from  8  to  10  years  out  of  H.R.  12628.  as 
passed  by  the  House,  and  introduced  that 
one  provision  as  S.  3398.  The  Senate  has 
had  the  full  bill  for  nearly  3  months  and 
could  have  passed  it  by  now  and  dis- 
cussed the  differences  with  House  con- 
ferees. But  Instead,  the  bill  has  been  held 
hostage  over  there  in  an  attempt  to  force 
the  House  to  adopt  other,  more  far- 
reaching  provisions  that  are  in  the  Sen- 
ate version. 

I  support  most  of  those  Senate  features 
myself,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  today's  veterans  are  getting  a 
fair  shake.  In  fact,  I  am  a  cosponsor  of 
H_R,  14314,  the  comprehensive  veterans' 
bin  which  Includes  so  many  of  those  Sen- 
ate provisions. 

And  yet  I  agree  with  our  distinguished 
chairman  that  H.R.  12628  was  the  best 
that  could  be  done  at  the  time  without 
risking  a  veto  and  the  other  body  should 
have  recognized  that  and  acted  accord- 
ingly. Their  position  now  Is  simply  not 
in  the  best  interests  of  veterans,  though 
It  Is  meant  to  be,  I  am  sure. 

Now  we  have  come  to  an  Impasse.  And 
the  question  is  no  koiger  who  shall  pre- 
vail but,  rather,  how  can  we  get  this  ex- 
tension for  the  veterans  given  the  set  of 
circimistances  that  obtain?  The  obvious 
answer  is  that  the  other  body  should  pass 
S.  3398  without  further  delay.  And  the 
House  should  quickly  pass  it,  too.  When 
the  emergtocy  on  this  one  issue  is  re- 
solved, the  other  issues  of  veterans'  bene- 
fits can  be  considered  without  undue  ur- 
gency, without  a  rush  to  Judgment,  but 
meet  importantly,  without  holding  peo- 
ple hostage  waiting  for  their  legislators 
to  act. 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP  -nTntnmm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13.  1974 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time 
to  time  I  have  Inserted  editorials 
Into  the  RxcoKD  written  by  Mr.  C.  L. 
Dancey,  editor  of  the  Peoria  Journal 
Star  and  in  some  of  those  editorials,  Mr. 
Dancey  has  been  cautioning  his  col- 
leagues in  the  media  about  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  reporting  on  the 
Watergate  investigations  and  all  related 
activities. 

In  the  May  4, 1974,  edition  of  his  news- 
paper, Mr.  Dancey  returns  to  his  theme 
in  an  editorial  entitled,  'T>angerous 
Journalism"  and  I  Include  it  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

Dangzboxts  Jouknausm 
The  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 
tors was  cheered  to  hear  the  former  attorney 
general,  Elliot  Richardson,  give  praise  to 
"the  press"  for  Its  "extraordinary"  practices 
in  the  coverage  of  Watergate  matters. 

But  what  we  of  the  press  had  best  take 
note  of  before  we  get  too  happy  about  It  Is 
that  Richardson  pointed  out  that  It  was  the 
exceptional  circiunstances  that  made  some  of 
those  practices  Justified  In  this  ln.<rtance. 

In  short,  once  again,  we  are  confronted 
with  a  very  responsible  admission  that  the 
way  we  have  been  operating  Is  normally  very 
undesirable  and  even  Irresponsible — and 
those  who  approve,  even  do  so  only  because 
of  "special  circumstances." 

Meanwhile,  we  have  been  formlpg  what 
are  admittedly  bad  habits  If  continued  under 
any  but  these  special  circumstances,  and  yet 
,we  show  dangerous  signs  of  making  those 
bad  habits  truly  habitual. 

Lurking  behind  those  congratulations, 
Richardson  Joins  the  ranks  of  those  who  are 
saying,  in  effect,  Tf  you  keep  this  up,  you 
will  be  doing  badly." 

And  we  are  keeping  it  up. 
Worse  than  that,  we  have  provided  a  "new 
image"  of  how  the  news  search  is  carried  out 
and  by  what  kind  of  people  and  that  image 
is  now  fixed  in  the  nxlnds  of  the  general  pub- 
lic. It  Is  also  powerfully  impressed  on  a 
host  of  budding  young  newsmen  and  women 
from  Maine  to  California. 

The  danger  thus  becomes  awesonxe  of  re- 
porters in  local  communities  across  this  land 
engaging  in  the  classic  btislness  of  trying  to 
imitate  the  methods  and  manner  of  a  Dan 
Rather,  for  example. 

Yet,  the  evidence  piles  up  that  such  con- 
duct is  only  excusable  (If  then)  under  the 
very  unique  and  special  circumstances  of  the 
Watergate  affair  .  .  .  and,  perhaps,  only  then 
by  supposedly  seasoned  and  "responsible" 
journalists  of  great  stature. 

Imitated  across  the  land  on  the  local  scene, 
such  conduct  together  with  the  "image"  Mr. 
Rather  and  others  have  already  impressed  on 
the  public  mind  can  become  a  disaster  for 
the  profession  of  journalism. 

The  reaction  can  be  most  damaging  to  our 
good  name  and  our  credibility. 

The  greatest  dangers  come,  of  course,  in 
the  TV  newscasts  where,  even  at  the  national 
level,  the  worst  abuses  and  worst  examples 
have  already  been  set  before  us — and  where 
such  are  most  apt  to  be  imitated. 

Also,  in  TV,  there  U  the  greatest  pressure 
to  put  someone  on  a  news  task  to  suit  a 
"video"  criteria,  a  race-or-sex  balance,  a  de- 
sirable "show  biz"  Interplay  of  personalities, 
or  whatever  instead  of  professional  journal- 
istic abnities. 

Unhappily,  one  may  confidently — and 
aaOlj — ^predict   that  some  attractive  yojing 


half -trained  news  people  in  grass  roots  Jobs 
around  their  country  are  going  to  have  their 
careers  destroyed — having  been  misled  in 
their  jobs  by  the  network  botshots  during 
this  affair. 

We  might  weU  see  a  couple  of  famous 
names  on  the  national  scene  burned  as  weU 
If  they  don't  make  the  conversion  back  to 
pre-Watergat«  standards  of  responsibility. 

And  unhappUy,  also,  there  is  the  great 
risk  that  aU  of  us  In  this  business  will  get 
"burned"  to  some  extent  by  public  resent- 
ment before  we  recover  our  professionalism 
and  manage  to  shed  some  of  the  bad  habits 
we  have  been  forming  In  1973  and  1974. 

Meanwhile,  the  Interesting  reality  faces  us, 
that  even  the  defense  of  our  conduct  now  ad- 
mits that  it  has  been  abnormal  and  preju- 
dicial and  highly  irregtilar  "In  any  other 
circumstances." 

Thus,  those  praising  us  are  also,  in  the 
very  act,  half-convicting  us  at  the  same 
time — and  the  game  is  far  from  overt 


THAI  GOVERNMENT  CRACKDOWN 
ON  DRUG  TRAFFICKING 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   NKW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  13.  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
the  passage  by  the  House  and  Senate  of 
an  amendment  I  introduced  to  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act,  the  Thai  Govern- 
ment initiated  a  crackdown  on  drug 
trafficking.  The  amendment  made  for- 
eign aid  contingent  upon  cooperation  of 
Thai  officials  in  efforts  to  stop  the  fiow  of 
dangerous  drugs  from  the  Golden  Tri- 
angle area  to  the  United  States.  The  Thai 
Government  has  recognized  that  narcot- 
ics is  a  Thai  problem  as  well  as  an  Amer- 
ican one. 

Thai  officials  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  their  narcotics  suppression  efforts. 
For  the  information  of  my  colleagues,  I 
would  like  to  insert  the  following  articles 
from  the  Bangkok  Post  about  the  work  of 
the  Thai  police: 

I  Prom  the  Bangkok  Post,  Apr.  13,  1974) 

PlFTT-FOUB   "OunWB"     AK«KBTXD 

Chon  BtJKi. — Police  yesterday  arrested  64 
"tourist  guides"  in  Newlands  and  Pattaya  on 
charges  of  enticing  sailors  from  the  U.S.  naval 
vessel  Oklahoma  City  to  drug  smoking  dens 
and  of  possessing  marijuana  and  heroin 
worth  more  than  100,000  baht. 

Coming  from  Subic  Bay  in  the  PhUippines, 
the  OlOahoma  City  has  been  in  Thailand  on  a 
short  visit  since  Monday.  Its  crew  of  over 
1,300  were  given  shore  leave  in  Newlands  and 
Pattaya. 

Chon  Burl  police  In  co-operation  with  a 
security  unit  of  the  U.S.  military  have  been 
following  the  activities  of  certain  people  who 
have  offered  themselves  as  guides  to  show 
sailors  around  these  places. 

They  found  that  54  people  including  two 
women  had  been  taking  the  sailors  to  drug 
smoking  dens. 

The  54  were  arrested,  some  found  In  pos- 
session of  drugs,  and  taken  Into  police  cus- 
tody both  In  Chon  Burl  and  in  Rayong. 

[Prom  the  Bangkok  Post.  Mar.  20.  1974) 

WXXX  DOHX.  Poucs 

Our  police  must  be  praised  for  the  way 
the  narcotics  suppression  program  Is  suc- 
ceeding. They  must  be  specially  conunended 
for  their  smashing  of  a  Thai-Hong  Kong  drug 
ring.  Pive  Hong  Kong  Chinese  were  arrested 
In  connection  with  the  production  and 
smuggling  of  heroin  and  morphine.  The  ar- 
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rest  should  be  the  international  nature  of 
the  narcotics  raid.  Because  of  this,  interna- 
tional co-ojieration  between  the  police  of 
various  countries  is  necessary  to  successfully 
suppress  tbe^radc.  The  oo-operatton  between 
the  Thai  and  Hong  Kong  poUcc  in  cracking 
this  case  Is  a  sterling  example  at  how  such 
international  co-operation  can  be  carried 
out  to  break  the  smuggling  syndicates. 

It  is  necessary  to  follow  up  the  police  work 
with  swift  and  appropriate  justice  for  all 
those  arrested.  We  call  for  maxlmiim  sen- 
tences for  the  guilty;  the  death  penalty  could 
be  a  deterrent  to  those  who  seek  to  foUow 
in  the  footsteps  of  those  traffickers.  The 
principal  Bangkok  figure  accused  in  Poomsiri 
Chanyasak.  He  and  any  other  local  persons 
may  well  have  protectors  who  wiU  try  to  get 
him  out  of  Jail.  However,  all  should  be 
equally  punished,  be  they  Hong  Kong  Chi- 
nese or  local  citizens,  if  they  are  found 
guilty.  There  should  b«  no  favoritism  If  the 
narcotics  traffic  Is  going  to  be  suppressed. 

And  why  should  the  narcotics  trafiBc  be 
suppressed?  At  one  thne  we  thought  that  the 
narcotics  traffic  Is  the  problem  of  the  Amer- 
icans, not  ours,  since  the  opium  from  the 
Golden  Triangle  processed  Into  morphine- 
base  of  heroin.  Is  smuggled  through  Hong 
Kong  to  the  United  States  market.  Now.  we 
realise  that  It  is  very  much  our  problem 
and  Hong  Kong's.  Much  of  the  heroin  stays 
here  and  also  in  Hong  Kong  and  this  supply 
causes  expansion  of  the  number  of  addicts. 
Thai  authorities  have  estimated  drug  ad- 
dicts here  at  400,000. 

Drug  addiction  is  destructive  not  only  of 
the  individual  concerned  but^fako  of  the 
resources  of  the  nation.  Thailand  cannot 
afford  to  have  any  large  number  of  Its  people 
addicted  to  narcotics.  It  wni  seriously  weaken 
the  country,  it  will  Increase  unemployment, 
the  crime  rate  will  rise  as  addicts  try  by  hook 
or  crook  to  get  enough  money  for  doses.  This 
Is  the  problem  which  governments  of  all 
Southeast  Asian  countries  through  which 
the  drugs  pass  face.  They  can  certainly 
tackle  it  better  with  regional  co-operation 
which  such  machinery  as  ASEAN  or  ECAFE 
affords  and  for  which  the  Thal-Hong  Kong 
co-operation  in  the  above-mentioned  case 
has  set  the  standard.  O 


THE  PUBLIC  IMAGE  OP  CONGRESS 
AND  REFORM 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP   XNDIAIfA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13.  1974 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RECoao,  I  include  the  following : 

[Congressman  Lee  Hamilton's  Washington 

Report] 

The  PtrsLic  Image  or  Cottckess  aitd  Reform 

What  do  the  people  have  against  the  Con- 
gress? Only  30  To  of  the  people  polled  last 
week  say  they  approve  of  the  way  Congress 
was  handling  its  job,  47%  disapproved  of 
its  work,  and  27%  were  undecided.  The 
American  people  have  alwa3rs  been  skeptical 
about  the  Congress  (remember  Mark  Twain, 
who  said  that  fieas  could  be  taught  anything 
a  Congressman  can) .  but  the  criticism  seeins 
to  be  getting  worse. 

People  complain  that  Congress  is  not  deal- 
ing effectively  with  the  national  problems, 
pUys  too  much  polities,  and  forces  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  the  tough  decisions  while  com- 
plaining that  h«  is  usurping  Cocgreasional 
po'»er.  To  the  people.  Coogreas  appears  pon- 
derous, slow,  and  tedious  con^;>ared  to  the 
decisive  actions  of  the  President.  Then,  there 
are  the  Members  who  are  lazy  or  engage  in 
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misconduct  of  all  kinds.  While  they  may  be 
a  small  percentage  of  Members,  they  receive 
much  publicity.  To  moet  pe<9le  the  Con- 
gress is  impersonal  and  easy  to  blame  tix 
the  woes  of  the  nation. 

Perhaps  not  surprisingly.  Congressmen  are 
among  the  severest  critics  of  the  Congress, 
most  of  them  agreeing  with  their  constitu- 
ents that  the  Congress  deserves  censure. 
Members  are  good  at  defending  themselves 
but  poor  at  defending  the  Institution  of  the 
Congress. 

A  recognition  of  the  urgent  need  to  im- 
prove the  poor  Image  of  the  Congress  is  be- 
hind the  increased  interest  in  reforming  the 
Congress,  an  effort  that  has  the  support  of 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  House. 
Most  Members  spe«k  strongly  and  sincerely 
In  supi>ort  of  refomv — at  least  In  general — 
and  recognize  that  the  structure,  procedures, 
and  habits  of  the  Congress  are  outmoded. 

The  present  committee  system  was  created 
28  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  the  legislative 
topics  which  preoccupy  the  Congress  today — 
environment,  energy,  health  insurance,  to 
name  a  few — were  only  dimly  perceived.  To- 
day, Judisdlctlonal  lines  are  tangled,  work- 
loads unbalanced,  and  overlap  and  confusion 
all  too  frequent  (no  less  than  12  House  com- 
mittees have  responsibility  for  energy  legis- 
lation). Some  committees  have  too  much  to 
do,  and  others  not  enough.  Members  fre- 
quently face  daily  schedules  requiring  them 
to  be  in  several  different  meetings  at  the 
same  time,  and  everyone  agrees  that  Con- 
gress needs  to  Intensify  Its  review  of  govern- 
mental programs  once  they  have  been 
enacted. 

Early  In  1973  Speaker  Carl  Albert  ap- 
pointed a  bipartisan  Select  Committee, 
headed  by  Congressman  Richard  Boiling, 
with  a  mandate  to  recommend  changes  In 
the  structure  and  procedures  of  the  House. 
The  House  of  Representatives  Is  i^proachlng 
a  struggle  this  week  as  It  begins  to  consider 
the  recommended  actions  of  the  BoUing  com- 
mittee. The  highlights  of  the  proposals  in- 
clude: 

Creation  and  equalization  of  IS  major 
standing  committees; 

Placing  control  over  major  policy  areas — 
health,  transportation,  energy,  environment, 
foreign  economic  affairs — in  separate  com- 
mittees: 

Allowing  each  Representative  to  serve  on 
only  one  of  the  15  major  committees  in  order 
to  spread  choice  assignments  and  to  reduce 
meeting  conflicts;  and 

Abolishing  proxy  voting  in  committees, 
strengthening  conunlttee  staffs  (guarantee- 
ing at  least  a  third  of  staff  positions  for  the 
minority  party),  improving  committee  over- 
sight. Increasing  the  quality  of  information 
available  to  Congressmen,  and  providing  a 
continuing  study  of  committee  jurisdiction. 

The  basic  idea  behind  this  proposal  Is  to' 
simplify  and  focus  the  legislative  process  by 
concentrating  jurisdiction  in  majo; 
limiting  each  House  Member  to  one  major 
committee  and  equalizing  the  workload 
among  the  committees.  The  effort  is  to  In- 
ject coherence  and  vitality  into  the  legisla- 
tive process. 

This  proposal  has  precipitated  a  bitter 
power  struggle  within  the  House  because  it 
fundamentally  redistributes  power  by  abol- 
ishing some  committees  (like  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee)  and  reshuffles 
Jurisdictional  authority.  An  unusual  alliance 
of  business  and  labor  Interests  is  working 
with  a  powerful  group  of  conamlttee  and  sub- 
committee chairmen  and  staff  to  defeat  the 
plan.  Washington  lobbyists  fear  that  their 
carefully  cultivated  contacts  with  key  Con- 
gressmen win  come  loose,  and  several 
Congressmen,  who  are  losing  vast  empires 
of  influence,  are  mightily  displeased.  Staff 
members  are  fearful  they  may  lose  their 
jobs. 

The  Republicans  appear  to  be  solidly  In 
favor  of  the  reforms,  in  part  because  they 
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do  not  have  much  to  lose  since  they  do  not 
control  the  House,  but  the  Democrats  are 
much  more  ^>lit.  The  proposals  present  them, 
as  the  majority  party,  with  a  real  test  of 
leadership. 

Although  no  single  step  can  resume  the 
effectiveness  and  public  esteem  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  proposal  will,  in  my  view,  make 
the  operation  of  the  House  more  rational 
and  ixisure  that  many  convex  subjects  re- 
ceive better  scrutiny.  WbUc  tbe  proposal 
does  not  touch  several  areas  that  need  exam- 
ination, like  apprc^riatlons,  it  la  generally 
sound,  rearranges  committee  jurisdictions  in 
a  coherent  way,  and  makes  several  valuable 
reforms.  No  reform  comes  painlessly  or  solves 
all  the  problems,  but  the  opportunity  for 
genuine  improvement  of  the  structure  of  the 
Congress  comes  only  seldom,  and  It  should 
be  seized. 


MALCOLM-KING  HARLEM  COLLEGE 
EXTENSION 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  mw  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13.  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  exciting  movements  in  higher  edu- 
cation today  is  the  development  of  com- 
munity-based colleges  catering  to  the 
special  needs  and  interests  of  local  resi- 
dents. In  my  own  district,  Malcohn-King 
Harlem  College  Extension  Is  Just  such  an 
institution — young,  dynamic,  and  reach- 
ing out  into  the  community. 

Malcolm-King  targets  its  courses  pri- 
marily at  older  residents  who  have  been 
away  from  classrooms  and-studying  for  a 
few  years.  The  college's  philosophy  is  to 
offer  a  college  education  and  a  degree  to 
those  who  were  never  given  a  real  chance 
to  go  beyond  high  school,  whether  for 
reasons  of  discrimination,  lack  of  fi- 
nances, or  family  responsibilities. 

I  am  pleased  to  include  an  article  on 
Malccdm-Klng  Harlem  Cc^ege  Extension 
at  this  point  in  the  CoifeiizssionAt.  Rec- 
ord: 

She  Wants  Mau:oi.m-Kimc  ok  Harlem's  Mind 
(By  Stephen  Qayle) 

Twelve  floors  below  I^.  Mattle  Cook's  office 
on  Park  Av.  and  125th  St.  Penn  Central 
tracks  cut  a  wide  awath  through  the  middle 
of  Hailem,  then  snake  ont  to  the  suburbs, 
where  they  begin  to  dirlde  things  into  two 
convenient  categories — the  right  and  the 
wrong  Bide. 

>r.  Cook,  a  Harlem  resident  for  almost  30 
is  familiar  with  Ufe  on  both  sides  of 
the  ti^ka,  and  since  1968.  die  has  been  work- 
ing to  minimize  the  differences,  by  heading 
Harlem's  only  institution  of  higher  education 
with  the  power  to  confer  degrees — Malcolm- 
King:  Harlem  College  Extension. 

Malcdm-King  goes  unnoticed  by  moet  of 
the  city,  but  Dr.  Cook  is  planning  to  change 
all  tha.  with  the  school's  next  fund-raising 
drive  May  16-18.  The  purpose  of  the  drive  Is 
to  secure  financial  Independence  for  the 
school's  development,  she  says,  but  equally 
as  Important:  "to  provide  permanence  and 
visibility  In  Harlem  for  Malooim-King." 

Malcolm-King  is  unique  among  the  70  col- 
leges located  tn  the  city.  Pounded  in  1968 
after  a  gronp  of  Harlem  civic  leaders  decided 
it  was  time  for  the  conununity  to  have  a 
college  of  its  own,  it  hais  753  students  cur- 
rently enrolled,  and  the  average  age  is  33. 

Most  of  the  students  hold  full-time  jobs 
and  the  school  discourages  recent  high  school 
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graduates  from  applying.  "We  are  Interested 
In  older  people,"  says  Dr.  Cook,  "the  ones  who 
missed  the  boat  because  they  got  out  of  high 
school  too  long  ago,  before  the  open  ad- 
missions and  the  other  opportunities  that 
minority  youngsters  coming  out  of  high 
school  today  enjoy." 

Mrs.  Emma  Wright  is  an  example  of  what 
Dr.  Co<A  la  talking  about.  A  33-year-old 
mother  of  four  and  the  director  of  the  Addle 
May  Collins  Conununity  Service  Headstart 
Program  at  Fifth  Av.  and  127th  St.,  she 
came  to  Malcolm-King  after  Dr.  Cook's  prod- 
ding. Dr.  Cook  herself  has  been  a  former  di- 
rector of  the  CoUlna  headstart  program. 

DISPESSED    CAMPUS 

"She  encouraged  me  to  finish  my  educa- 
tion." Mrs.  Wright  said.  She  is  finishing  a 
course  In  early  childhood  education  and  ex- 
pects to  graduate  a  year  from  now.  "And  my 
chUdren  (aged  six  to  16)  have  been  the  push- 
ing force  behind  me  attending  Malcolm- 
King.  Every  time  I'm  going  to  quit  they  say 
'Mommy,  no.'  " 

More  than  half  of  the  100  teachers,  who  are 
all  volunteers  have  PhD's,  and  informality  Is 
the  byword  on  the  concrete  campus.  "We  are 
what  is  called  a  dispersed  campus,"  Dr.  Cook 
explained,  "with  classrooms  at  IS  201,  (at 
127th  St.  and  Madison  Av.) ,  Resiirrection  H3 
(at  ISlst  St.  and  Eighth  Av.)  and  the  Urban 
Center  in  the  old  Hotel  Theresa." 

Prom  the  very  beginning,  the  school's 
course  were  recognized  by  the  State  Board 
of  Regents  a  carrying  full  academic  credit,  al- 
though the  college  is  unchartered  because  it 
does  not  have  the  necessary  $500,000  to  guar- 
antee solvency.  Hence,  the  'Harlem  College 
Extension"  nametag,  which  means  that  stu- 
dents from  Malcolm-King  are  considered  part 
of  a  network  of  three  four-year  colleges: 
Marymount  Manhattan,  Mount.  St.  Vincent's 
In  Rlverdale,  and  Pordham. 

Dr.  Cook  readUy  admits  that  "voluntarism 
Is  our  strongest  base  of  operation"  and  says 
that  community  Involvement  with  the  school 
Is  of  key  importance  "because  people  have 
more  pride  In  something  they  feel  belongs  to 
them. 

"There  Is  a  need  for  this  college,"  she  said, 
"and  we're  not  duplicating  what  goes  on  at 
other  colleges.  We're  providing  a  special  serv- 
ice to  a  special  group  that  has  been  disen- 
franchised. The  individual  is  the  most  Impor- 
tant component  at  Malcolm-King  and  every- 
thing has  been  set  up  to  resolve  around  our 
population." 

During  the  May  IS-IS  fundralslng  drive, 
students  and  faculty  member  will  be  seen  on 
125th,  135th  and  146th  Sta.  The  goal  U  »36.- 
000,  which  is  Intended  to  be  part  of  a  ten- 
year  goal  of  $500,000. 

"This  Is  m  keeping  with  the  teaching  of 
the  two  black  statemen  for  whom  the  college 
Is  named,"  Dr.  Cook  said.  "Malcolm  X  carried 
his  message  of  unity  and  self-respect  to  the 
people  on  the  streetcomers  of  Harlem.  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  dramatized  the 
plight  of  the  black  man  through  his  civil 
rights  marches  in  the  streets  of  northern  and 
southern  cities. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  same  as  I  did,  the  vote  of  204  to  197 
did  not  fully  reflect  the  depth  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  bill.  If  there  had  been  a  final 
vote  on  the  bill,  I  believe  the  margin 
against  it  would  have  been  a  good  deal 
larger. 

Nevertheless,  proponents  of  this  well- 
intentioned,  but  impossible,  legislation 
have  Indicated  that  they  may  try  to  at- 
tach it  to  a  campaign  finance  reform 
bill  now  being  marked  up  In  the  House 
Administration  Committee.  Apparently, 
they  feel  that  Members  will  be  much  less 
inclined  to  vote  against  post  card  regis- 
tration If  it  is  part  of  a  politically  popu- 
lar set  of  campaign  finance  reforms. 

Given  the  depth  of  opposition  to  this 
bill,  as  was  demonstrated  by  the  vote, 
this  course  of  action  would  be  most  un- 
wise. Attempts  to  include  post  card  regis- 
tration in  a  csmipaign  finance  reform  bill 
could  only  be  received  as  an  effort  to 
overload  election  reform.  If  post  cards 
were  attached,  the  passage  of  the  entire 
election  reform  bill  would  be  severely 
Jeopardized. 

I  hope  supporters  will  allow  the  post 
card  registration  bill  to  fall  on  Its  own 
demerits,  and  not  take  the  devious  and 
unwise  step  of  attempting  to  sneak  It 
through  the  House  on  another  bill  which 
might  also  fall  because  of  it. 
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THE  ROLE  OF  SAVINa 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

or   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13,  1974 


THE  VOTER  REGISTRATION  ACT 

HON.  BIU  FRENZEL 

OP   MINKKSOTA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATIVES 
Monday,  May  13,  1974 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  by  this  body's  decision  last  week 
to  shelve  HJl.  8053,  the  Voter  Registra- 
tion Act. 

While  I  supported  the  rule,  I  did  so 
only  because  the  rule  made  my  substitute 
(H.R.  11713)  In  order.  Since  others  felt 


Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Foimda- 
tlon  for  Economic  Education — FEE — 
publishes  a  monthly  series  of  essays  on 
liberty  entitled  the  "Freeman."  If  politi- 
cians paid  more  attention  to  the  prin- 
ciples outlined  in  the  essays  America 
would  be  experiencing  true  prosperity 
without  Inflation.  I  think  my  colleagues 
In  Congress  will  find  the  following  arti- 
cle entitled  "The  Role  of  Savings"  to  be 
of  Interest: 
The  article  follows: 

Trx  Rotx  or  Savuvos 
(By  Brian  Summers) 
One  of  the  least  appreciated  aspects  of  the 
private  enterprise  system  is  the  role  of  sav- 
ings in  increasing  the  wealth  of  all  the  peo- 
ple. That  the  savings  of  some  can  Increase 
the  wealth  of  all  may  seem,  at  first  glance, 
paradoxical,  so  let  us  consider  for  a  moment 
Just  what  happens  when  an  individual — call 
him  Joe — forgoes  a  little  spending  to  put  a 
sum  In  the  btmk. 

Some  people  say:  "The  money  that  Joe 
has  saved  is  money  that  won't  be  spent.  The 
decrease  in  Joe's  consumption  can  only  mean 
a  commensurate  decrease  in  production  and  a 
resulting  rise  in  unemployment.  Saving 
should  really  be  discouraged." 

Saving  U  a  form  of  spendingi  Joe's  money 
doesn't  Jvist  sit  in  the  bank;  the  bank  must 
lend  it  to  someone  in  order  to  earn  money  to 
pay  Joe  Interest.  This  lending  Is  not  only  a 
form  of  spending.  It  la.  In  fact,  the  only  kind 
of  spending  that  actually  increases  wealth: 
investment. 

What  happens  when  money  Is  invested? 
Say  a  corporation  goes  to  Joe's  bank  and  bor- 
rows money  to  build  a  factory.  The  corpora- 
tion then  sp>ends  Joe's  money  on  buUding 
materials,  machines,  tools,  and  labor.  The 


money  that  Joe  has  saved  winds  up  being 
spent  Just  the  same  as  U  he  had  spent  it 
himself.  There  is  no  decrease  In  production 
and  no  rise  in  unemployment.  In  fact,  as  we 
shall  see,  there  is  an  increase  in  production 
and  a  decline  In  unemployment ! 

Soon  the  factory  is  complete.  The  corpora- 
tion then  proceeds  to  hire  workers.  Joe's  sav- 
ings have  Increased  employment  I 

How  does  the  corporation  hire  workers? 
By  offering  better  conditions  of  employment 
than  their  competitors.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant condition — as  far  as  workers  are 
concerned — is  the  level  of  wages.  In  all  prob- 
ability, the  workers  In  the  new  factory  have 
been  lured  by  higher  salaries.  Joe's  savings, 
whether  he  realizes  it  or  not,  have  increased 
the  wealth  of  workers  In  a  factory  be  prob- 
ably has  never  seen. 

"You  said  that  savings  Increase  the  wealth 
of  all  the  people.  What  about  the  210  mUllon 
Americans  who  don't  work  in  Joe's  factory?" 
coMPETrnvE  BWDuta 
Consider  first  the  workers  In  competins 
factories.  If  these  factories  don't  want  tS 
lose  their  workers  lo  new  factories,  they  had 
better  raise  their  wages.  Joe's  savings  have 
increased  salaries  through  an  entire  In- 
dustry I 

As  for  workers  In  other  fields,  we  should 
remember  that  most  of  them  are  potential 
factory  workers.  If  you  want  to  keep  your 
best  farm  hand  from  going  off  to  work  in 
Joes  industry  or  taking  a  Job  that  has  been 
vacated  by  someone  else  who  went  off  to 
work  in  Joe's  todustry,  you  had  better  give 
him  a  raise.  Competition  among  employers 
means  that  Joe's  savings,  and  the  savings 
of  muiions  of  other  Americans,  raise  the 
wages  of  aU  workers. 

"That  is  stUl  not  everybody!  How  about 
people  who  don't  work?" 

Every  man,  woman,  and  child— worker  and 
nonworker— is  a  consumer.  The  end  of  eco- 
nomic activity— saving,  factory  building 
working,  and  all  the  rest— Is  consumption 
We  should  always  keep  this  end  In  mind. 
The  higher  wages  we  have  talked  about 
would  prove  meaningless  if  they  didn't  re- 
sult m  increased  consimiption. 

Joe's  savings  benefit  everyone  because  the 
factory,  machines,  and  tools  they  helped 
buUd  are  designed  to  produce  goods  that 
consumers  wUl  prefer  to  those  already  being 
offered  on  the  market.  The  corporation  that 
borrowed  money  from  Joe's  bank  took  a  fi- 
nancial rUk  because  they  think  that  they 
can  satisfy  consiuners  better  than  their  com- 
petitors. In  other  words,  they  hope  to  give 
the  consumer  more  for  bis  money.  If  they 
fall,  then  the  loss  is  theirs.  If  they  succeed, 
then  consumers  consume  more  of  what  they 
want  and  thus  enjoy  a  higher  standard  of 
living.  The  consumer— each  and  every  one 
of  us— is  th»  final  Judge  and  ultimate  win- 
ner. 

"Savings  seem  to  be  pretty  good  after  all. 
What  Should  be  done  to  encourage  more 
savings?" 

Instead  of  doing  things  to  encourage 
saving,  we  should  undo  things  that  dis- 
courage it.  In  particular,  the  law  Itself  Is 
probably  the  greatest  hindrance  potenttal 
savers  face.  Let  us  make  a  brief  survey  of 
some  of  the  "vays  in  which  the  law  dis- 
courages saving. 

To  begin  with,  people  can't  save  money 
they  no  longer  have.  Every  doUar  that  goes 
m  taxes  Is  a  dollar  that  won't  be  saved  Add 
up  all  the  taxes  that  Joe  pays,  and  he  may 
find  himself  withdrawing  from,  rather  than 
adding  to,  his  bank  account. 

TAX  DUZNCXirnVES 

In  addition  to  the  general  level  of  taxation, 
several  specific  taxes  are  especially  discour- 
aging to  savers.  Corporate  profits  taxes,  cap- 
ital gains  taxes,  and  taxes  on  dividends  and 
bank  account  Interest  hit  the  saver  particu- 
larly hard  and  must  be  taken  Into  account 
by  every  potential  saver. 
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High  ••  taxes  are,  government  spending 
Is  even  higher.  The  difference,  of  course,  is 
"made  up"  by  runnixkc  fl*t  money  off  the 
goveroBoent  printing  presses — Inflattnn.  And 
inflation,  combioed  with  other  ramifications 
of  over-extended  government,  is  enough  to 
give  even  the  moat  devoted  saver  cause  to 
rethink  his  frugal  babtta. 

The  saver  sees  inflation  gaUoping  along 
taster  tban  legal  limits  on  interest  rates. 
Kven  tbougb  be  actually  haa  lost  money.  In 
terms  of  purchasing  power,  he  finds  himself 
iorced  to  pay  taxes  on  his  "earnings." 

The  saver  sees  infiatlcm  increasing  the 
paper  value  of  his  capital  holdings.  When 
be  sells  his  boldinga  be  must  pay  capital 
gains  taxes — even  though  his  "capital  galna," 
In  terms  of  real  wealth,  actually  may  have 
been  cai^tal  losses. 

The  savec  sees  inflation  Increasing  the 
replacement  costs  of  capltEd  equipment — 
machines,  spare  parts,  tools — while  depreda- 
tion allowances  are  determined  by  original 
costs.  He  finds  that  depreciation  allowances 
have  become  Inadequate  to  pay  for  new 
equipment  to  replace  the  old. 

The  saver  sees  inflation  increasing  the 
p^>er  profits  of  bis  corporation.  In  particu- 
lar, inventory  "profits" — the  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  producing  an  item  and  the 
cost  of  later  replacing  it  in  inventory  after 
it  haa  been  sold — are  a  direct  result  of  Infla- 
tion. Were  all  these  inventory  "profits"  avail- 
able for  investment  in  new  inventory,  the 
corporation  could  at  least  hold  it-,  own. 
However,  almost  half  these  "profits,"  cm  the 
average,  wind  up  as  corporate  profits  taxes. 
Thus,  the  saver  may  find  his  corporation 
losing  money  and  paying  profits  taxes  at  the 
same  time. 

Inflation  itself,  even  without  being  com- 
bined with  various  governmental  controls 
and  taxes,  is  discouraging  to  potential  savers. 
With  prices  rising,  people  are  encouraged  to 
make  purchases  before  prices  go  any  higher, 
rather  than  to  save  for  future  purchases. 

This  brief  survey  of  ways  in  which  the  law 
discourages  saving  is,  of  course,  by  no  mAftng 
complete.  However.  I  would  like  to  conclude 
with  one  factor  that  can  never  be  measured, 
but  which  Is  nonetheless  very  real.  This  is 
the  factor  of  uncertainty.  In  recent  years, 
the  United  States  government  has  grown 
BO  Interventlonlstic  that  every  few  months 
the  president  Is  announcing  "strong  new" 
economic  measures.  Who  knows  what  is 
next?  Already  we  hear  congressmen  caUlng 
for  a  virtual  nationalization  of  oU  compa- 
nies. Who  is  going  to  Invest  under  such 
circumstances?  To  complete  the  destruction 
of  the  American  economy,  the  government 
does  not  have  to  expropriate  the  means  of 
production.  It  merely  has  to  make  conditions 
so  onerous  and  so  frightful  that  no  one  wUl 
dare  Invest  In  private  enterprise. 

A  free  market,  and  the  belief  that  the 
market  will  continue  to  be  free.  Is  all  the 
encouragement  savers  ever  need. 


BAR  ON  FOREIGN-BORN  PRESIDENT 
COSTLY 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  irrw  yoxk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13,  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out its  198-year  history  the  United  States 
has  been  well  serred  by  millions  of  im- 
migrant cltlaens.  As  Bob  Wledrich,  ert- 
umnist  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  do- 
quently  expiates,  wtthoxrt  that  Infusion 
of  new  blood  we  would  not  be  the  "shin- 
ing experiment  in  democracy"  that  ha.<i 
persevered  whatever  the  advertltjr. 
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I  commend  Bob  WIedridi's  April  14 
column  to  all  my  eoUeagries  and  other 
readers  of  the  Bmcokb  who  may  have 
doubts  about  House  Joint  Resotatlon  880 
making  naturalized  citizens  eSgible  to 
hold  the  Office  of  President. 

The  article  follows: 

Bab  om  Foasiar-BOKH  Pwwnwmwc  Oosrur 


(ByBobWJedrtch) 
Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor. 

Your  huddled  masses,  yearning  to  breathe 
free. 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 

Send   these,   the   homeless,   the   tempest- 
tost  tome, 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door  I 

These  closing  words  of  "The  New  Colos- 
sus." the  poem  by  Emma  Lazarus  inscribed 
oa  the  Statue  <a  Liberty  in  1903.  remain  es- 
pecially meanlngfol  to  us  as  the  son  of  a 
foreign-born  naturalized  American  who 
found  his  measore  €>t  htyp*  in  the  New 
World. 

For  the  unique  strength  of  these  United 
States  baa  forever  been  that  blcztdlng  of 
ttte  immigrant  blood  and  talent  of  a  hundred 
lands  whtch  has  helped  to  build,  nourish, 
and  sustain  the  character  of  a  nation  which 
endures  as  the  major  bastic»i  of  freedom 
and  individual  Uberty. 

Without  that  constant  infusion  of  new  in- 
tellect and  stock  over  1*8  years,  the  Untted 
States  probab'y  wo«ild  not  be  what  it  Is  to- 
day, a  shining  experiment  in  democracy  that 
has  siirvived  and  prospered  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  whaterer  the  adversity. 

Yet  when  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
fashioned  that  document  as  the  foundation 
of  the  Republic,  they  specifically  excluded 
from  holding  Presidential  office  the  very  kind 
of  p»eople  who  would  In  the  centuries  ahead 
furnish  the  vitality  that  would  bring  the 
Constitution  to  life. 

"No  person  except  a  natural  bom  citizen 
or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution  shall  be 
eligible  to  the  office  of  the  President:  neither 
shall  any  person  be  eligible  to  that  office  who 
shall  not  have  attained  the  age  of  35  years 
and  been  14  years  a  resident  within  the 
United  States." 

Today,  it  is  strange  and  puzzling  that  a 
country  that  has  drawn  Its  greatest  strength 
from  accepting  the  poor  and  unwanted  of 
other  lands  should  have  excluded  them  from 
Its  democratic  leadership  at  the  moment  of 
birth. 

But  at  the  time.  In  the  minds  of  the 
Pounding  lathers,  there  must  have  been 
good  reason,  for  they  were  assembling  a  na- 
tion bom  from  tbe  aehes  trf  oppression  and 
tyranny.  ProbaMy  an  things  foreign  were  re- 
p^ignant.  And  there  was  probaWy  strong 
fear  of  a  clandestine  representative  of  the 
bated  King  George  m  seeking  the  highest 
ofllcc  In  the  land. 

"Permit  me  to  hint  whether  it  would  be 
wise  and  seastmal  to  provide  a  strong  check 
to  the  admUahm  ot  foreigners  into  the  ad- 
ministration ot  our  national  government  and 
to  declare  expressly  that  the  eonunand  In 
chief  of  tbe  American  army  shall  not  be 
given  to  nor  devolve  on  any  but  a  natural 
born  citizen." 

So  wrote  John  Jay,  noted  statesman  of  the 
day  and  later  flrst  chief  justice  of  tbe  United 
States,  In  a  letter  to  George  Washington  in 
July,  1778.  It  Is  clear  Mr.  Justice  Jay  shared 
tbe  suspicion  that  tbe  foreign  bom  were  dis- 
loyal or  more  prone  to  disloyalty  than  nat- 
ural bom  eltteens.  Well,  196  years  of  Ameri- 
can history  have  repeatedly  given  the  lie  to 
that  fear.  Nor  Is  there  cause  for  concern  that 
a  deocendOBt  of  King  George  win  today  take 
over  the  gcvemiaent. 

However,  the  probably  tben  wcD-foontfed 
anxieties  at  Out  Founding  Mtbets  ruled  oat 
from  eonsldarattaMS  for  tbe  PreaideDey  orv 
the  yesirs  such  great  Amerteane  ^  these:  Al- 
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exander  Graham  Bell,  bom  In  Scotland;  Dr. 
Albert  Einstein,  bom  In  Germany;  Thomas 
Mann,  bom  in  Germany,  and  Andrew  Car- 
negie, bom  in  Scotland. 

And.  without  suggesting  a  Presidential 
boom  for  him.  Secretary  oi  State  Henry  Kis- 
singer also  is  barred  from  any  more  than  a 
visiting  role  at  the  White  House.  He,  too,  is 
a  naturalized  citizen,  born  to  tbe  terror  of 
Nazi  Germany. 

In  an  effort  to  get  Americans  thinking 
about  this  glaring  Inequity,  Rep.  Jonathan 
Bingham,  liberal  Democrat  from  New  Tort, 
as  well  as  Senators  Etlram  Pong  [R.,  Hawaii) 
and  Birch  Bayfa  [D.,  Ind.J  have  Introduced 
measures  caning  for  a  Constitutional  amend- 
ment making  naturalized  Americans  eligible 
for  the  Presidency.  Pew,  however,  think 
such  a  measure  wIU  win  approval  In  nruch 
less  than  a  decade. 

It  arways  has  been  a  source  of  wonderment 
to  us  that  a  nation  of  200  million  could  field 
so  lew  Presidential  contenders;  that  too 
often  we  were  confronted  by  the  same  tired 
faces.  Perhaps  such  an  amendment  might 
furnish  a  wider  choice. 

Most  Important,  we  might  discover  that 
someone  who  hjts  suffered  oppression  In  a 
foreign  land  has  a  greater  appreciation  of 
our  instttutlODS  smd  might  safeguard  them 
more  reHglousty  than  those  blessed  by  an 
accident  of  birth  with  a  lifetime  of  knowing 
nothing  less  than  complete  freedom. 


VERMONT  TAKES  THE  LEAD 

f-  

HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or    If  ASSACKUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
many  of  my  colleagoes  Imow,  VCTmont 
has  led  the  way  with  many  of  the  most 
progressive  reforms  in  the  Nation,  In- 
cluding, for  exan^ile,  environmental 
control  and  land  use  laws.  The  efforts 
of  tbe  State  government  in  Vermont  de- 
serve our  commendation. 

An  interview  with  Governor  Salmon  of 
Vermont  recently  appeared  in  the  New 
E^.glander  magazine,  outlining  not  only 
where  Vermont  has  be&i,  but  where  he 
sees  it  going  from  here.  I  found  Fred- 
erick Pratsrai's  interview,  "Vermont 
Takes  the  Road  Less  Traveled,"  not  only 
interesting,  but  enlightening,  and  insert 
it  in  the  Record  for  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

The  text  follows: 
Vesmont  Takxs  the  Road  Lass  TkJCutu.MM 
(By  Predertck  J.  Pratson) 

Gov.  TTiomas  P.  Salmon  stresses  need  to 
check  "unrestricted  growtb"  and  adopt 
statewide  land-use  plan. 

The  second  largest  state  in  New  England 
and  the  only  one  with  a  seacoest,  Vermont 
has  traditionally  been  known  for  its  agri- 
culture, stone  quarries,  and  popularity  as  a 
winter  skiing  and  summer  rescst  area.  The 
state  leads  the  U.S.  In  marble  and  maple 
syrup  production,  and  has  more  dairy  cows 
than  any  farming  area  of  its  sire  In  the 
country. 

Manufacturing  —  machine  tools,  stone 
products  (granite,  marble,  Mmestone,  asbes- 
tos), lumber,  paper,  furniture  —  generates 
over  •sea-million  In  revennes  «ninMny  in 
tbe  Green  Mountain  State;  over  «3S0-«atnioti 
eomes  frem  toorlam  and  reereattoa;  and  Baore 
than  $l80-mllllon  from  farming  and  dairy 
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Bub-divlder.  And  this  appeared  to  be  the  way 
the  state  was  going,  untu  Its  less  than  500,000 
citizens  decided  that  they  liked  their  land 
the  way  It  was.  For  almost  a  decade,  the  No. 
1  Issue  m  Vermont  has  been  growth — not, 
as  for  most  states,  promoting  It,  but  In  a 
characteristically  Independent  stance,  limit- 
ing It. 

vatMONT     DISCOVKBS     XTLCKKS 

"Gone  are  kerosene  lamps  and  outhouses, 
one-room  schools  and  one-horse  shays,  crank 
telephones  .  .  .  Vermont  has  entered  the 
world  of  Jets,  computers,  ulcers,  tranquilizers, 
nuclear  power,  four-lane  highways,  shopping 
center  complexes,  color  television,  and  mo- 
bile homes,"  reads  a  report  Issued  by  the 
Vermont  Planning  Council. 

Titled,  "Vision  and  Choice:  Vermont's  Fu- 
ture," the  1968  report  was  a  first  step  In  the 
passage  of  Act  250.  the  state's  principal  en- 
vironmental law.  which  took  efTect  In  the 
summer  of  1970.  The  law  called  for  addi- 
tional future  measures  to  be  enacted  In 
the  area  of  environment  and  conservation. 
Although  a  land-use  plan  was  shelved  by 
the  1974  Legislature.  It  remains  on  the  dock- 
et, and  is  a  primary  concern  for  the  state's 
citizens. 

One  of  Vermont's  leading  proponents  on 
the  need  to  regulate  unbridled  growth  has 
been  Thomas  P.  Salmon. 

A  Democrat  in  a  traditionally  Republican 
state,  be  Is  also  an  out-of-stater  In  an  area 
that  has  always  placed  native  sons  and 
daughters  first. 
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AOOPTUrC  A  NON-NATIVE  SON 

Nonetheless,  the  people  of  Vermont  elected 
Salmon  governor  on  Nov.  7,  1972,  for  a  two- 
year  term,  and  he  has  announced  that  he  will 
run  for  a  second  term  this  November.  Most 
observers  agree  that  Oov.  Salmon  stands  an 
excellent  chance  of  winning  in  his  reelection 
bid.  and  that  perhaps  the  only  Republican 
who  could  defeat  him  is  former  Gov.  Deane 
Davla. 

Oov.  Salmon  was  bom  in  Cleveland,  In 
1933.  and  was  raised  in  Massachusetts.  He 
graduated  from  Boston  College  and  Boston 
College  Law  School,  and  holds  a  Master  of 
Law  and  Taxation  degree  from  New  York 
University  Law  School. 

He  settled  in  Vermont  as  a  permanent  res- 
ident In  1958,  and  now  lives  in  Rockingham 
with  his  wife,  Madge,  one  son,  and  three 
daughters.  A  lawyer  with  a  practice  In  Bel- 
lows Palls,  he  was  appointed  town  counsel 
of  Rockingham  In  1959,  at  age  27. 

Three  years  later,  he  was  appointed  Judge 
of  the  Bellows  Palls  municipal  court  and.  In 
1966,  elected  to  the  Vermont  House,  where 
he  served  as  minority  leader  in  1969-70. 

In  this  interview,  Gov.  Salmon  focuses  on 
Vermont's  growth  and  why  the  state  differs 
from  the  way  the  rest  of  the  country  thinks, 
except  for  Oregon's  Gov.  Thomas  McCall,  a 
native  New  Englander  whose  conservation 
program,  many  observers  think,  has  set  the 
tone  for  developments  in  Vermont. 

/»  it  true  that  you  are  doing  in  Vermont 
what  Gov.  McCall  is  doing  in  Oregon,  namely 
limiting  growthT 

Salmon:  Yes,  that  is  reasonably  correct, 
though  I  am  not  as  strident  as  Gov.  McCall. 
We  have  a  very  fragile  economy  in  Vermont. 
It  is  an  agricultural.  Industrial,  and  tourist 
economy.  As  one  of  the  most  rural  states  in 
the  VS.,  Vermont  does  not  lend  itself  to 
unrestricted  growth  for  the  sake  of  growth. 
We  are  trying  to  find  better  ways  to  define 
the  limits  of  growth,  what  we  want  now,  and 
what  we  want  for  the  future. 

I»  this  what  the  citizens  of  Vermont 
wantf 

I  think  so.  First  of  all,  you  have  to  take  a 
look  at  what  growth  means.  I  am  not  a  "no- 
growth"  freak.  It  will  happen,  and  must 
happen.  ^ 

However,  there  are  certain  regions  In  Ver- 
mont which  are  not  natural  growth  ar«as. 
The  Burlington  region,  where  many  of  otir 


major  companies  are  located.  Is.  On  the  other 
hand.  EJssex  County,  a  northern  rural  section 
on  the  Canadian  border,  Is  not.  and  does  not 
lend  itself  to  any  substantial  growth  over 
the  next  decade.  It  would  take  wild  horses 
to  Interest  Industry  in  such  rural  areas,  even 
if  the  effort  were  Important  to  our  overall 
economy. 

It's  growth  for  growth's  sake  that  Ver- 
monters  are  trying  to  get  away  from.  The 
attitude  stems  from  the  "gold  rush"  which 
took  place  In  the  state  in  the  1960's.  a  recre- 
ational boom  that  was  without  precedent  in 
the  region.  An  acre  of  land  in  southern  Ver- 
mont that  sold  for  $100  In  1960,  topped  $1,000 
by  1970. 

The  gold  rush,  and  the  onset  of  large  sub- 
divisions created  problems,  particularly  in 
local  communities'  ability  to  handle  such 
frenetic  growth.  Ultimately,  this  gave  rise  to 
a  concern  over  harmful  development,  and  Act 
250.  our  major  regulatory  tool,  was  passed  to 
give  u£  a  handle  on  the  situation. 

What  are  the  important  provisions  that 
should  be  included  in  a  land-use  plan  for 
Vermont? 

I  would  like  to  see  a  basic  blneprlnt  for 
growth  that  is  keyed  to  local  decision-mak- 
ing, which  IS  where  such  decisions  should 
be  made.  However,  society  In  general,  as  rep- 
resented by  state  government,  has  an  over- 
riding interest  in  certain  aspects  of  land  use. 
An  Important  part  of  any  plan  would  be  the 
creation  of  conservation  districts  in  which  the 
state  has  a  continuing  interest. 

Land  is  a  non-renewable  resource.  Once  ex- 
ploited for  purposes  which  make  no  sense,  it 
is  gone  forever.  Any  rational  plan  must  have 
built  into  it  the  notion  that  high  resource 
areas,  such  as  prime  agricultural  land,  forest 
land,  and  land  for  mineral  extraction,  should 
carry  sufficient  tax  incentives  so  they  will 
not  be  converted  to  more  intensive  use. 

Do  you  mean  developments  such  as  hous- 
ing? 

Housing  is  only  one  type  of  development. 
I  am  talking  about  any  development,  any 
kind  of  growth — housing,  manufacturing, 
mobile  home  parks — which  Involve  changing 
the  shape  of  the  land.  We  must  look  at  our 
resoiu-ces  and  then  aak  If  there  Is  a  better 
place,  within  a  cerUin  region,  in  which  to  lo- 
cate this  type  of  activity. 

Does  Vermont  have  preferential  property 
tax  incentives  which  are  designed  to  preserve 
farm  and  forest  acreage? 

This  is  one  of  the  most  pressing  Issues  Ver- 
mont faces.  The  question  is,  how  do  we  pro- 
vide economic  incentives  to  keep  land  in  open 
space,  when  we  already  have  a  relatively  low 
tax  yield  base  because  of  our  rural,  agrarian 
nature. 

This  year  I  proposed  a  bill  which  would 
provide  preferential  tax  treatment  by  local 
authorities  on  an  Individual's  first  100  acres. 
If  that  individual's  Income  Is  $20,000  or  leas'. 
The  plan  is  designed  to  give  citizens  the 
economic  capabUlty  to  avoid  the  "conversion 
syndrome,"  where  prime  land  Is  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder.  It  Is  the  only  bill  in  recent 
years  which  offers  specific  recommendations 
for  keeping  land  in  open  space  over  a  long 
period  of  time. 

We  are  faced  with  a  situation  where  so- 
ciety may  be  required  to  pay  a  fairly  sub- 
stantial price  to  keep  land  in  open  space. 
Once  you  treat  the  land  of  one  man  on  a 
preferential  basis,  you  place  an  added  burden 
on  other  citizens  within  the  same  commu- 
nity to  pay  for  that  special  treatment. 

We  must  ask  the  question,  what  price 
should  we  pay  for  comprehensive  land-use 
reform?  And  are  these  shifts  in  the  tax  bur- 
den warranted?  It  Is  a  complex  subject,  and 
one  which  the  courts  have  not  even  begun  to 
adequately  address  themselves  to.  It  also 
raises  this  question:  to  what  extent  can  or 
should  the  government  impost  itself  on  the 
way  an  individual  usee  his  own  land? 
There  are  some  very  vocal  opponents  to 


land-use  plans.  What  is  your  view  of  their 
arguments? 

There  is  a  conservative  element  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  which  views  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels  as  evil,  and  which  is 
opposed  to  any  kind  of  state-wide  planning. 

At  a  hearing  in  Montpeller,  members  of 
this  group  denounced  the  proposed  land  plan 
and  blamed  it  on  out-of -staters,  the  gov- 
ernor, the  former  governor,  the  devil,  state 
bureaucrats,  and  a  bevy  of  architects  and 
planners. 

This  element  has  to  be  dealt  with.  Press 
reports  also  stated  that  thoee  who  spoke,  by 
and  large,  appeared  to  have  little  specific 
knowieage  of  the  provisions  of  the  proposeo 
plan,   except   they  knew  they  were   against 

Iv. 

Is  state-wide  land  planning  a  socialist  plot? 
Or  is  it  a  prerogative  of  the  government  in  the 
exercise  of  Its  legitimate  power  to  serve  the 
best  Interests  of  the  people?  I  feel  it  U  the 
latter. 

State  initiatives  have  enabled  Vermont  to 
institute  the  rational  management  of  a  po- 
tentially harmful  situation.  The  view  toward 
a  society's  and  an  individuals  absolute  in- 
terest in  the  land  Is  changing.  I  think  there 
Is  a  body  of  law  emerging  which  will  say  that 
there  U  a  protectable  legal  interest  for  prime 
agricultural  land  remaining  in  open  space. 
How  will  land-use  plans  affect  economic 
development  in  the  state? 

They  are  compatible.  We  do  want  our  share 
of  economic  development  in  Vermont.  We 
have  already  identified  areas  well-suited  to 
industrial  expansion.  We  know,  within  our 
cities  and  towns,  where  land  can  be  sensibly 
converted  to  economic  development,  and 
where  localities  are  receptive  to  such  expan- 
sion. 

What  are  you  doing  to  attract  industry? 
We  are  working  on  an  Important  piece  of 
legislation,  designed  to  stimulate  the  indus- 
trial sector,  which  would  put  all  state  eco- 
nomic development  agencies  under  one  roof. 
The  proposed  Vermont  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Agency  would  work  closely  with  local 
officials  and  companies  to  acquire  land  most 
suited  to  Industrial  use,  make  site  Improve- 
ments on  that  land,  and,  under  appropriate 
circumstances,  launch  construction  projects. 
The  state  will  also  provide  economic  Incen- 
tives, such  as  low  Interest  loans,  to  encour- 
age Industry  to  come  to  Vermont. 

We  have  a  special  obligation  to  Industry 
that  is  already  here,  and  also  an  obligation 
to  attract  the  kind  of  industry  that  will  fit 
Into  our  unique  rural  and  aesthetic  setting. 
Soimd  environmental  practices  are  en- 
tirely compatible  with  sound  economic 
growth.  National  firms  which  have  expressed 
an  Interest  In  Vermont  say  that  they  have 
had  it  with  affluent  suburban  and  urban  en- 
vironments. So  they  are  now  looking  at  rural 
areas,  such  as  Vermont. 

The  amenities  we  offer,  such  as  clean  en- 
vironment, good  transportation,  less  pressure 
and  hassle,  and  great  recreational  facilities, 
are  very  attractive  to  urban  America.  We,  In 
turn,  can  Incorporate  these  attitudes  Into 
our  need  for  economic  growth. 

You  re  implying  that  Vermont  has  become 
much  more  selective  in  the  type  of  industry 
it  wants  to  attract. 

We  are  being  selective  in  the  sense  that 
we  are  concerned  about  planning  site  de- 
velopment, the  proper  location  of  Industry 
with  a  view  toward  basic  environmental  is- 
sues. 

Vermont  cannot  meet  the  needs  of  the  so- 
called  heavy  polluting  industries.  They  don't 
fit  here  and  they  don't  make  sense  for  us.  I 
want  to  make  the  Important  point  that 
Vermonters  have  made  a  long-term  commit- 
ment to  enviroment&l  sanity. 

Increasingly,  one  hears  the  phrase,  "Ver- 
mont for  Vermonters"  used  by  leaders  in  the 
state.  It  conveys  the  impression  that  out-of- 
staters  are  not  as  welcome  as  they  used  to  be. 
Is  this  truer 
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I  have  lived  in  Vermont  for  less  than  16 
years,  and  am  not  a  native  myself.  When  I 
speak  to  the  issue  of  Vermont  for  Vermonters, 
I  mean  that  the  prime  emphasis  and  con- 
cern of  government  should  be  to  serve  the 
best  interests  of  the  people  who  live  here. 
State  programs,  whether  in  the  area  of 
taxation,  education,  employment,  or  growth, 
must  be  based  on  their  needs.  Vermonters, 
incldentaUy,  pay  Just  about  the  highest  per 
capita  tax  load  In  the  country. 

Our  view  is  not  one  of  discriminating 
against  the  out-of-stater.  Tourism  Is  an 
integral  and  vital  part  of  our  economy. 

What  are  you  doing  to  help  the  tourist  in- 
dustry in  Vermont,  especially  in  light  of  the 
energy  crisis? 

The  tourist  Industry  is  the  No.  1  candidate 
for  substantial  harm  as  a  result  of  the  energy 
crisis.  The  current  projection  is  that  people 
wUl  not  be  able  to  travel  here  by  car,  as  they 
once  did.  We  in  New  England  must  adapt  our- 
selves to  that  fact  of  life. 

The  New  England  Governors'  Conference 
and  the  New  England  Regional  Commission 
are  considering  pouring  more  money  into  the 
regional  tourist  industry.  The  goal  is  to 
promote  New  England  from  within,  rather 
than  to  finance  a  Madison  Avenue-type 
promotion  aimed  at  bringing  people  here 
from  throughout  the  East. 

In  other  words,  the  program  is  one  which 
encourages  New  Englanders  to  stay  home? 

Yes,  to  get  them  to  travel  within  their  own 
region,  and  to  discover  the  many  good  areas 
we  have. 

Actually,  the  new  trend  may  be  a  blessing 
in  disguise.  We  have  found,  for  example,  that 
reservations  in  camping  areas  for  this  sum- 
mer are  up  over  last  year,  despite  the  energy 
crisis.  And  the  length  of  stay  is  longer  than 
last  year.  This  Indicates  that  New  Englanders 
are  thinking  more  in  terms  of  regional  vaca- 
tions. We've  got  to  take  advantage  of  this. 

What  VMS  the  effect  of  the  energy  crisis  on 
the  ski  industry,  one  of  the  major  com- 
ponents of  your  tourist  industry? 

This  past  winter,  the  lack  of  snow  was  more 
serious  than  the  lack  of  gas.  People  were  able 
to  get  to  Vermont.  However,  we  suffered  the 
worst  snow  season  since  1956.  This  was  more 
disastrous  In  its  effect  than  the  gas  shortage 
was  for  the  area's  ski  operators. 

Has  Vermont's  anti-billboard  bill  backfired? 

No.  The  antl-blllboard  legislation  Is  In  line 
with  the  image  we  are  trying  to  create.  It's 
an  image  that  says  we  think  we  are  different 
from  the  rest  of  the  country,  that  we  are  not 
captive  to  any  lobby  group,  and  that  passing 
legislation  such  as  this,  to  promote  the 
quality  of  life,  can  happen  In  a  small  state. 

Despite  some  complaints,  the  law  has  been 
a  success. 

How  would  you  define  the  "mystique"  that 
Vermont  holds  for  so  many  people? 

Vermont  is  a  small,  beautiful,  fiercely  Inde- 
pendent state  that  is  proud  of  its  heritage 
and  Its  independence. 

And  Vermont  is  known  as  a  State  that 
cares. 


WILLIAM  A.  SHEA 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

-      Monday.  May  13,  1974 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  call  to  your  attention  that 
one  of  New  York  City's  most  public 
spirited  individuals — and  a  resident  of 
the  district  I  am  proud  to  represent — 
has  been  afforded  a  singular  honor. 

Mr.  William  A.  Shea  received  the 
Charter  Award  fr(»n  the  Council  of  Re- 
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gents  of  St.  Francis  College — a  noble  in- 
stitution in  my  district — at  a  dinner  held 
May  3.  More  than  1,100  persons  were 
present  to  see  the  president  of  the  col- 
lege, Brother  Donald  Sullivan,  OSF,  pre- 
sent the  award  to  Mr.  Shea  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  lifelong  concern  and  help  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  great 
city  of  New  York.  Mr.  Shea  is  the  first  in- 
dividual to  be  so  honored  in  the  13-year 
history  of  this  coveted  award. 

In  the  words  of  Mr.  Sylvan  Lawrence, 
chairman  of  the  award  dinner: 

A  veritable  library  could  be  written  about 
this  dynamic  attorney,  a  truly  great  New 
Yorker,  who  has  given  so  unselfishly  of  his 
time  and  resources  to  this  city  and  its  people. 

Perhaps  best  known  for  his  eCforts  that 
resulted  in  National  League  baseball  re- 
turning to  New  York,  Mr.  Shea  is  also 
active  in  many  charitable  and  philan- 
thropic organizations — many  of  which 
areconcemed  with  the  youth  of  the  area. 

This  was  a  fitting  tribute  to  a  truly 
fine  human  being  and  I  am  proud  that 
St.  Francis  College  should  honor  this  man 
in  its  90th  anniversary  celebration. 

Under  permission  heretofore  granted 
me  by  unanimous  consent,  I  am  includ- 
ing with  these  remarks  a  history  of  the 
college  and  the  charter  award,  together 
with  the  citation  accorded  the  Honorable 
William  A.  Shea  by  the  St.  Francis  Col- 
lege Coimcil  of  Regents: 

The  Coixece 

The  Ideals  of  St.  Francis  College  are  based 
In  a  700  year  Franciscan  tradition — love  of 
man  and  love  of  knowledge.  These  same 
Franciscans  continued  their  dedicated  work 
of  education  116  years  ago  In  Brooklyn. 
Ninety  years  ago,  in  May,  1884,  St.  Francis 
College  was  awarded  its  charter  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Today,  St.  Francis  College  is  a  leading  pri- 
vate coeducational  liberal  arts  college,  offer- 
ing a  baccalaureate  degree  In  arts,  science 
and  business  with  courses  in  24  major  fields 
of  study.  Associate  degrees  in  arts  and  sci- 
ences, as  well  as  special  studies  and  criminal 
Justice  programs,  are  offered  by  the  Division 
of  Continuing  Education. 

More  than  a  decade  ago,  St.  Francis 
College  launched  the  development  program 
that  Included  the  relocation  of  the  institu- 
tion to  the  more  convenient  Brooklyn  Civic 
Center  area.  The  program  involved  the  con- 
struction of  three  new  buildings  and  the  ma- 
jor renovation  of  two  others  and  enabled 
the  college  to  meet  its  share  of  the  national 
responsibility  of  higher  education.  This  de- 
velopment program  h&s  enabled  the  institu- 
tion to  increase  its  enrollment  from  1,200  to 
more  than  2,500  students. 

Changes  were  also  made  in  the  curriculum 
to  keep  it  contemporary  and  relevant.  New 
fields  of  study  were  Introduced  such  as 
Health  Science,  Urban  Affairs,  and  Physical 
Education.  Library  holdings  were  more  than 
doubled  and  are  growing. 

Traditionally  a  small  college,  the  growth  In 
enrollment  and  physical  plant  at  St.  Francis 
has  been  k^t  to  manageable  size  to  main- 
tain small  classes  with  a  close  relationship 
emphasized  between  students  and  the  teach- 
ing faculty. 

St.  Francis  is  dedicated  to  the  ideal  of  a 
liberal  arts  education  and  reaffirms  its  com- 
mitment to  the  youth  of  the  greater  metro- 
politan area. 

THE   CHAKTER   AWARD 

The  Council  of  Regents  of  St.  Francis  Col- 
lege was  founded  in  1960  to  create  closer  ties 
between  the  college  and  the  community  It 
serves.  The  Regents  also  advise  on  the  many 
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problems  facing  the  American  higher  educa- 
tion today.  The  members  of  the  CouncU, 
composed  of  pronUnent  business  and  pro- 
fessional leaders  of  all  backgrounds  and 
faiths,  are  dedicated  to  providing  greater 
opportunities  to  the  young  people  of  our 
city  through  private  higher  education. 

In  1962.  it  was  decided  to  commemorate 
the  granting  of  the  charter  to  the  college  by 
giving  an  award,  each  year,  to  an  individual 
or  corporation  In  recognition  of  significant 
contributions  and  service  to  the  community. 
And  so.  each  year  in  the  nionth  of  May,  the 
CouncU  of  Regents  presents  Its  Charter 
Award  at  a  formal  dinner-dance. 

PREVIOUS    CHABTER    AWARD    RECIPnENTS 

1962 — Sea-Land  Service,  Inc.;  United  States 
Lines  Company. 

1963 — New  York  Central  System. 

1964 — Grace  Line  Inc. 

1965 — Pan  American  Airways. 

1966 — Pfizer,  Inc. 

1967 — The  Port  Authority  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey. 

1968 — New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

1969 — Town  of  Hempstead. 

1970 — The  District  Attorneys  of  Greater 
New  York. 

1971 — Abraham  &  Straus. 

1972 — The  Construction  Industry. 

1973 — The  Savings  Banks  Association  of 
New  York. 

St.  Francis  Coixxge,  the  Cottncil  or 
Regents  CrrES  William  A.  Shea 

In  recognition  of  his  great  dedication  and 
outstanding  achievements  on  behalf  of  the 
cultural,  civic,  social  and  philanthropic  In- 
stitutions of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Bill  Shea,  born  and  raised  in  New  York 
City,  educated  in  its  public  school  system, 
admitted  to  the  New  York  State  Bar  in  1932, 
is  the  man  most  widely  acclaimed  for  restor- 
ing National  League  Baseball  to  our  City. 
His  rare  talents  and  untiring  efforts  resulted 
In  the  miraculous  "Marvelous  Mets"  and 
Shea  Stadium,  which  stands  today  as  a 
monument  to  his  perseverance  and  ability. 
A  veritable  library  could  be  written  about 
this  dynamic  man  who  has  devoted  his  time 
and  energy  to  so  many  philanthropic  and 
civic  organizations  such  as  the  Manfred 
Sakel  Foundation;  the  Touchdown  Club  of 
New  York;  the  Catholic  Inter-racial  Coun- 
cil; Little  League  Foundation;  Pop  Warner 
Little  Scholar,  Inc.;  Grand  Street  Boys; 
Chairman,  Lambert  Trophy  Award  Commit- 
tee; Brotherhood-In-Action;  Mayor's  Com- 
mission on  Youth  and  Physical  Fitness;  and 
the  Catholic  Medical  Center.  In  going 
through  this  partial  list  of  Bill's  "cwjjits." 
one  is  Immediately  Impressed  with  h'ls  keen 
Interest  and  his  efforts  to  aid.  encourage  and 
inspire  the  youth  of  this  City  and  Nation. 

Although  he  heads  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  prominent  law  firms  in  the  City — Shea. 
Gould,  Climenko  &.  Kramer — Bill  has  still 
found  time  to  serve  as  a  Director  of  the 
1964-66  World's  Pair  Corporation,  a  Director 
of  the  New  York  City  Convention  and  Visi- 
tor's Bureau,  and  by  Presidential  appoint- 
ment, a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy. 

With  a  name  like  Shea,  you  can  under- 
stand why  he  is  an  active  mem'ser  of  the 
Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick,  the  Knights  of 
Columbus,  the  Cathedral  Club,  and  the 
Emerald  Association  of  Long  Island. 

A  grateful  community  has  bestowed  on 
him  the  Gold  Medal  of  New  York,  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal  of  Nassau  County 
(only  the  second  time  this  award  was  made 
in  the  history  of  the  County),  the  Human 
Relations  award  of  the  National  CouncU  of 
Christians  and  Jews  (Brooklyn  Region).  In 
1968,  Bill  was  the  first  Individual  to  receive 
the  Catholic  Charities  Man  of  the  Year 
Award,  and  in  1972,  the  first  recipient  of  the 
Oil  Hodges  Memorial  Award  by  the  Catholic 
Medical  Center  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens.  He 
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hol<ls  honorary  Doctorate  of  Law  degrees 
from  his  alma  mater.  Georgetown  Unlveisttx, 
and  St.  John's  University. 

WlUlam  A.  Shea  U  Uvlng  proof  of  the 
adage.  "If  you  want  something  done,  call  on 
the  busiest  man  you  can  And."  Tet,  to  the 
average  man  on  the  street  he  is  known  and 
admired  as  Bill  Shea,  a  straight  talker,  a 
square  shooter,  and  a  man  of  the  people. 
That's  why  we  are  proud  to  honor  and  pre- 
sent BUI  Shea  with  our  Charter  Award. 


LOOKING  BEYOND  WATERGATE: 
THE  ROLE  OP  PUBLIC  INTEREST 
LAW 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13.  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, by  coincidence  I  came  across  an  ar- 
ticle from  Science  magazine  concerning 
public  Interest  law  at  the  same  time  that 
the  House-Senate  Conference  Commit- 
tee completed  work  on  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  bill.  The  legal  services  leg- 
islation that  will  be  considered  shortly  is 
of  great  Importance  to  many  Americans 
in  guaranteeing  that  adequate  legal  as- 
sistance will  be  available.  The  area  In 
which  the  legal  services  legislation  does 
not  enter  is  the  area  of  general  public 
interest  law.  There  are  elements  of  pub- 
lic Interest  law  In  the  legal  services  leg- 
islation, but  much  of  the  authority  to 
serve  this  vital  national  need  is  specif- 
ically excluded  from  the  bill.  In  fact,  the 
House  recently  limited  the  jurisdiction  of 
public  interest  law  firms  in  the  area  of 
environmental  protection  when  it  passed 
the  Energy  Supply  and  Environmental 
Coordination  Act. 

I  commend  the  article  from  Science 
and  insert  it  into  the  Record. 

The  proposals  In  the  article  may  be 
unacceptable  to  Congress  at  this  time, 
but  I  believe  the  benefits  of  expanded 
public  Interest  law  will  become  obvious 
in  a  very  short  time  period,  and  the  en- 
couragement of  public  Interest  law  will 
gain  increasing  public  favor.  At  a  time 
when  governmental  institutions  are 
without  public  confidence,  an  expansion 
of  public  interest  law  would  be  a  shot  of 
Adrenalin.  The  proposals  In  the  article 
should  be  given  careful  consideration. 

The  article  follows: 
LooKnro  Bxrom  WamtGan:  Tm  Rolx  or 

PVBUC    IVTMMMSr    1.AW 

Watergate  is  to  many  the  symbol  of  a  sick- 
ness characterized  by  big  money's  corrupting 
Influence  on  gorernment,  the  ethical  infirmi- 
ties of  persons  entrusted  with  enforcing  the 
law.  and  the  susceptibility  of  a  large,  complex 
bureaucracy  to  manipulation  by  special  In- 
terests and  unprincipled  officials.  To  cur© 
this  sickness  obviously  with  call  for  manifold 
reforms  that  will  be  neither  simple  to  pre- 
scribe nor  easy  to  carry  out.  One  reform  that 
surely  will  be  need«d.  however,  is  to  dis- 
courage farorttlsm  and  under-the-table  deal- 
ing by  encouraging  better,  more  forceful 
represenUtion  of  what,  for  want  of  a  less 
elusive  term,  may  be  called  the  public  In- 
terest. 

It  happens  that,  over  the  past  4  or  6  years, 
a  highly  significant  new  kind  of  legal  prac- 
tice has  emerged — the  practice  of  public  in- 
terest  law.    Public   interest   lawyer*.   wtMn 
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pressing  for  pr<^>er  Interpretation  and  ob- 
servance of  existing  law,  have  been  formally 
acknowledged  by  the  courts  to  be  "private 
attorneys  general."  Despite  Its  stUl  quite 
modest  scale,  this  development  can  be  per- 
ceived as  clearly  helpful  and  salutory,  es- 
pecially now  when  one  former  UJ5.  attorney 
general  Is  standing  trial  for  an  alleged  ob- 
struction of  Justice,  another  faces  possible 
prosecution  for  perjury,  and  a  third  has  been 
fired  for  refusing  to  carry  out  an  Improper 
presidential  order. 

Public  Interest  law,  which  has  antecedents 
In  the  more  specialized  fields  of  civil  rights 
law  and  poverty  law,  is  no  more  readily 
defined  than  Is  the  concept  of  the  public 
Interest  itself.  By  any  definition,  however.  It 
is  concerned  with  issues  whose  outcome  will 
not,  in  a  given  case,  affect  the  Interests  of 
the  plaintiffs  who  brought  it  any  more  than 
the  interests  of  a  wide  public.  Examples  can 
be  found  In  suits  or  administrative  actions 
brought  on  behalf  of  citizens  seeking  to  stop 
air  pollution,  prevent  the  marketing  of  po- 
tentially harmful  drugs  or  pesticides,  ensure 
more  balanced  television  programing,  avoid 
unjustifiable  utility  rate  increases,  or  remove 
unwarranted  restrictions  on  voting  rights. 

Some  strictly  private  litigation  can  be  both 
highly  rewarding  to  the  plaintiff's  attorneys 
and  beneficial  to  the  public,  as  in  the  suc- 
cessful antitrust  action  brought  by  one 
wealthy  corporation  against  another  for 
treble  damages.  But  a  salient  characteristic 
of  public  Interest  law  Is  that  its  practition- 
ers represent  parties  whose  financial  ability 
Is  generally  either  limited  or  nil  and  who  do 
not  seek  damages  but  merely  injunctive 
relief  or  a  regulatory  decision  favorable  to 
their  cause. 

A    BOTHOUSK    PRODTTCT 

It  is.  In  fact,  the  lack  of  a  secure  financial 
footing  that  has  kept  public  interest  law 
from  emerging  yet  as  a  self-sustaining  part 
of  the  legal  profession.  A  pioneer  In  this 
field,  Charles  Halpem,  staff  attorney  at  the 
Center  for  Law  and  Social  Policy  In  Wash- 
ington, Eununed  up  the  problem  this  way  In 
an  article  last  fall  for  the  American  Bar 
Association's  ProBOTio  Report; 

"The  public  interest  bar  is  still  a  hot- 
house product.  There  are  probably  no  more 
than  100  (full  time)  public  Interest  lawyers 
In  the  country  and  they  are  concentrated 
In  a  few  cities  (New  York,  Washington.  San 
Francisco.  Los  Angeles,  and  Chicago) .  Most 
are  subsidized  by  foundation  grants,  by  the 
willingness  of  able  lawyers  and  their  families 
to  make  very  great  flnsmclal  saeriflces,  or  by 
ad  hoc  financing  mechanisms  such  as  con- 
tributions by  college  students.  ...  A  career 
In  public  Interest  law  has  yet  to  be  fash- 
ioned, and  the  mechanisms  which  will  per- 
mit broad  expansion  of  public  Interest  bar 
have  not  yet  been  devised." 

The  opportunities  and  the  need  for 
broadly  expanding  activity  In  this  field  are 
evident.  Some  important  laws  of  the  past 
6  years  probably  would  not  have  been  en- 
forced at  all  If  It  had  not  been  for  public 
Interest  lawyers'  going  to  court.  A  striking 
case  In  point  Is  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  (NEPA)  and  its  requirement  for 
thorough  analysis  of  the  envlroiunental  Im- 
pact of  proposed  federal  actions.  Without 
doubt,  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  would  not  have  been  politically 
strong  enough  to  have  demanded  compli- 
ance with  this  statute,  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  would  not  have 
cared  enough. 

A  llttle-notlced  aspect  of  the  practice  of 
public  Interest  law  has  been  the  efforts 
made  by  attorneys  in  this  field  to  bring 
about  strict  and  timely  enforcement  of  other 
laws  without  going  to  court.  For  Instance, 
attorneys  of  the  Natiiral  Resources  Defense 
Council  have — through  Informal  contacts 
with  officials  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  and  through  formal  admlnis- 
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tratlve  proceedings — provided  at  least  a 
partial  counterweight  to  Industry  Influences 
In  matters  such  as  scheduling  compliance 
with  the  Clean  Air  and  Water  Quality  acts 
and  establishing  precise  standards.  Simi- 
larly, attorneys  for  the  Center  for  Law  and 
Social  Policy,  which  does  not  confine  its 
interests  to  the  environmental  field,  have 
been  active  In  such  administrative  proceed- 
ings as  those  conducted  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  on  the  marketing  or  ex- 
perimental use  of  possibly  unsafe  birth  con- 
trol drugs. 

The  need  for  an  expanding  public  Interest 
practice  Is  enormoiis  Just  in  Washington 
alone.  Indeed,  in  this  city  with  an  estimated 
10.000  nongovernment  lawyers,  nearly  all  are 
reprerentii.g  private  interests,  with  a  number 
of  specialized  fields  of  law  (such  as  the  "com- 
munications bar"  or  the  "patent  bar")  hav- 
ing hundreds  of  practitioners.  The  fact  Is, 
however,  that  a  need  for  much  more  publU 
Intere-t  practice  exists  throughout  the  na- 
tion. Every  state  capital  has  a  burgeoning 
bureaucracy  In  which  the  public  Interest  Is 
likely  to  be  give;i  short  shrift  unless  repre- 
sented better  in  the  future  than  It  has  been 
In  the  past.  The  same  Is  certainly  true  of  the 
bureaucracies  that  run  the  larger  cities  and 
urban  counties. 

The  growth  of  public  interest  law  wUl  not 
be  retarded  by  any  lack  of  young  attorneys 
looking  for  gainful  and  Interesting  work.  In 
recent  years  Uw  schools  have  had  a  surfeit  of 
applicants,  and  the^  institutions  are  now 
graduating  more  than  25,000  students  a 
year — an  enormous  output  in  light  of  the 
fact,  that  the  total  number  cf  lawyers  in  the 
nation  is  not  more  than  about  350,000. 

Competition  for  grades  and  for  places  In 
prestigious  law  firms  is  more  fierce  than  ever. 
Those  firms  remain  highly  attractive  to  the 
young  lawyer  despite  the  drudgery  of  the 
work  to  which  he  Is  likely  to  be  assigned — 
he  is  willing  to  look  some  years  ahead  to  the 
time  when,  as  a  partner,  he  wlU  be  man- 
aging cases  and  earning  a  large  income. 

Public  Interert  law  would  no  doubt  exert  a 
strong  appeia  for  many  new  law  graduates  If 
the  opportunities  in  this  field  were  more  nu- 
merous and  if  the  ultimate  promise  of  finan- 
cial reward  were  greater.  Indeed,  the  young 
public  interest  lawyer  may  have  the  heady 
experience  of  handling  big  cases  almost  be- 
fore he  has  had  time  to  learn  where  the  rest 
room  Is  at  the  courthouse.  Appealing  as  this 
promise  of  early  professional  challenges  may 
be,  the  law  graduate  who  weighs  the  possi- 
bUlty  of  entering  public  Interest  practice 
may  nevertheless  be  deterred.  For  unless  cir- 
cumstances change,  even  at  middle  age  the 
pubUc  Interest  lawyer  may  not  earn  an  In- 
come exceeding  that  of,  say.  a  Journeyman 
carpenter  or  plumber. 

CKOPnto  roa  a  solutiox 
Thus.  If  public  interest  law  Is  to  expand 
and  flourish  now  at  a  time  of  clear  need,  the 
problem  of  putting  this  kind  of  practice  on  a 
strong  self-sustaining  basis  must  be  squarely 
addressed.  Currently,  there  is  much  groping 
for  a  solution  to  this  problem.  Last  fall,  for 
Instance,  Senator  John  V.  Tunney  (D-Callf.). 
chairman  of  a  new  subcommittee  on  repre- 
sentation of  citizen  Interests,  conducted  6 
days  of  bearings  in  which  the  problem  was 
approached  Inversely — that  Is.  from  the 
standpoint  of  citizens  who  go  without  coun- 
sel because  they  can't  pay  the  legal  fees. 

TTie  staff  of  the  Tunney  committee  Is  cur- 
rently preparing  draft  legislation,  but  what 
form  It  will  take  is  not  yet  clear.  For  Its 
part,  the  American  Bar  Association  (ABA) 
has  estabUabed  a  special  committee  on  public 
Interest  practice.  This  committee  wants  the 
courts  and  the  organized  bar  to  adopt  a  "clear 
statement  of  the  duty  of  each  lawyer  to  pro- 
vide public  interest  advice  and  representa- 
tion.** It  will  propose  specific  programs  to 
that  end. 
The  Ford  Foundation,  a  mainstay  of  public 
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Interest  practice,  recently  held  a  2-day  con- 
ference at  San  Diego  with  its  grantees,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  ABA,  and  others  interested 
in  this  field's  development.  Ford's  Initial  6- 
year  commitment  to  support  public  Interest 
law  wUl  have  run  its  course  by  mid- 1975. 
Although  the  foundation  does  not  Intend  to 
withdraw  all  support  after  that  time,  it  does 
hope  to  see  these  groups  soon  weaned.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  major  concern  of  the  San  Diego 
meeting  was  to  consider  where  public  in- 
terest law  might  find  alternative  sources  of 
support. 

Prom  the  exploratory  initiatives  on  the 
part  of  Ford,  the  ABA,  the  Tunney  commit- 
tee, and  the  public  interest  law  groups  them- 
selves. It  now  seems  clear  that,  if  public  In- 
terest practice  is  to  achieve  financial  security, 
support  will  have  to  come  from  a  mix  of 
sources.  These  would  include  the  member- 
ship fees  and  donations  received  by  groups 
that  maintain  a  staff  of  public  Interest 
lawyers;  court-awarded  attorneys  fees  and 
witness  fees;  contributions  of  both  time  and 
money  by  members  of  the  bar;  and  direct 
public  subsidy.  Consider  each  of  these 
further. 
SUPPORT  BT  CROUPS  wrra  large  membersmq) 

OR   USTS   OF  CONTRIBUTORS 

Tot  some  time  there  has  t>een  a  tendency 
for  groups  such  as  the  Sierra  Club,  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation,  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  Common  Cause,  Consumers 
Union,  and  Ralph  Nader's  Public  Citizen. 
Inc..  to  maintain  litigation  units,  either  as 
Integral  parts  of  their  organizations  or  as  off- 
shoots. Some  groups  have  impressive  fund- 
raising  abilities.  For  example.  Public  Citizen, 
Inc.,  raises  about  $1  million  a  year  from  Its 
115,000  supporters.  Common  Cause,  with 
325,000  supporters,  will  operate  this  year  on 
a  budget  of  96.3  million. 

Even  If  no  more  than  a  small  percentage 
of  such  budgets  is  devoted  to  public  interest 
law,  a  significant  amount  of  activity  can  be 
supported.  F^irthermore,  innovative  tech- 
niques for  supporting  public  interest  advo- 
cacy can  sometimes  be  developed.  Note,  for 
instance,  the  Public  Interest  Research  Groups 
formed  on  university  campuses  with  Nader's 
encouragement.  These  groups,  which  have 
brought  lawsuits  on  environmental,  con- 
sumer, and  other  issues  in  a  number  of 
Btates,  are  supported  by  a  checkoff  of  student 
activity  fees. 

Some  groups  organized  expressly  for  the 
practice  of  public  interest  law  have  covered 
a  substantial  part  of  their  costs  from  mem- 
bership fees  or  public  solicitation.  For  In- 
stance, the  Environmental  Defense  Fund, 
which  now  has  a  list  of  47,000  cont:  ibutors, 
met  about  54  percent  of  its  1973  budget  of 
$1.1  million  from  contributions  raised  by  di- 
rect mall  solicitation. 

COURT-AWARDED    FEES 

Potentially,  this  is  an  important  source  of 
support  for  public  interest  law.  It  involves 
shifting  the  attorneys  fees  to  the  defendant 
wheie  the  court  can  be  pursuaded  that,  by 
bringing  the  suit,  the  plaintiff  has  func- 
tioned as  a  private  attorney  general.  In  La 
Raza  Vnida  v.  Volpe  a  federal  court  found 
that,  by  suing  the  U.S.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  the  California  highway  depart- 
ment, a  group  of  citizens  of  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area  had  helped  enforce  laws  aimed  at 
avoiding  unnecessary  displacement  of  people 
and  encroachments  on  parks.  Public  Advo- 
cates, Inc.,  of  San  Francisco  will  benefit  from 
the  fees  awarded  in  this  case. 

Public  interest  law  groups  will  not,  how- 
ever, be  able  prudently  to  receive  even  court- 
awarded  fees  until  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  Issued  regulations  governing  their 
acceptance  of  fees  as  tax-exempt  groups. 
Such  regulations  have  been  a'fraited  now 
since  the  fall  of  1970.  Still  more  troublesome 
is  the  fact  that,  under  existing  law,  attorneys 
fees  ordinarily  cannot  be  shift? '  to  a  federal 
agency,  although  this  Is  not  true  of  cases 
arising  under  a  few  statutes  such   as   the 
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Clean  Air  Act  of  1970.  Any  new  legislation 
aimed  at  promoting  public  interest  practice 
will  have  to  look  to  the  modification  or  re- 
peal of  this  policy. 

SUFiPORT    BT    MEMBEX8    OF   THE    BAR 

Chesterfield  Smith,  president  of  the  ABA, 
has  been  exhorting  the  organized  bar  to  en- 
sure all  causes  adequate  representation.  In 
his  view,  the  goal  is  not  to  support  public 
interest  advocacy  as  such  but  rather  to  make 
the  adversary  system  work  better.  Smith  is 
simply  Invoking  the  lawyer's  credo  that  Jus- 
tice usually  Is  served  by  competent  argument 
of  opposing  briefs  before  an  Impartial  Judge. 

Attorneys  could  support  public  Interest 
practice  through  bar  dues  and  special  con- 
tributions, or  by  devoting  part  of  their  own 
practice  to  public  Interest  work.  Hundreds 
of  lawyers  already  do  some  "pro  bono"  work 
on  either  a  no- fee  or  (more  commonly)  a 
minimum  fee  basis. 

DDIECT  PUBLIC   SUBSIDT 

It  can  be  argued  that  support  of  public 
interest  law  by  the  taxpayer  would  be  no 
less  Justified  than  public  financing  of  politi- 
cal campaigns,  a  matter  of  much  current 
interest.  There  would,  however,  be  the  prob- 
lem of  giving  such  a  subsidy  program  enough 
Insulation  from  the  vagaries  of  politics  to 
prevent  capricious  funding  cutbacks  and 
avoid  improper  restrictions  on  the  kind  of 
work  supported.  Difficulties  experienced  in 
the  field  of  poverty  law  show  that  such  dan- 
gers are  very  real.  Safeguards  would  probably 
have  to  Include  the  creation  of  a  board  pres- 
tigious and  Independent  enough  to  protect 
the  program's  integrity. 

In  the  final  analysis,  public  Interest  law 
Is  not  likely  to  flourish  unless  the  public 
accepts  the  concept  that  Its  interests  are  in 
the  main  well  served  by  vigorous  representa- 
tion of  all  reasonable  viewpoints  on  public 
issues.  Such  an  attitude  requires  no  little 
tolerance  and  sophistication. 

Consider,  for  Instance,  an  opinion  rendered 
recently  in  the  Alaska  pipeline  case  by  the 
XJB.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  court  held,  by  a  4  to  3 
majority,  that  the  environmental  groups  that 
brought  the  suit  should  recover  attorneys' 
fees  from  the  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Com- 
pany and  the  state  of  Alaska.  The  majority 
found  that  this  suit  had  benefited  the  public 
by  furthering  compliance  with  NEPA  and 
calling  attention  to  the  requirements  and 
deficiencies  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act.  The 
minority,  much  to  the  contrary,  believed 
that — with  motorists  waiting  In  line  at  the 
gasoline  pump— the  public  had  been  Ill- 
served  and  that  to  shift  the  burden  of  at- 
torneys' fees  would  be  to  invite  reckless  and 
Ul-advlsed  litigation  on  a  grand  scale.  Tet 
the  outcome  of  public  Interest  litigation  Is 
not  determined  by  the  litigants  but  by  the 
language  of  the  law  and  its  interpretation 
by  the  courts.  And  no  Judge  need  entertain 
frivolous  suits. 

In  sum.  now  to  overlook  the  social  value 
of  private  attorneys  general  would  mpza  per- 
verse in  light  of  the  evidence  that  many  of 
the  officials  charged  with  enforcing  \he  law 
actually  have  been  fioutlng  It.  The  great 
white  whale  of  official  corruption  won't  be 
harpooned  this  year  or  next,  but  more  public 
interest  practice  could  reduce  the  chances 
of  its  sinking  the  ship. 

Luther  J.  Carter. 
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West  Germany  one  of  his  friends  said, 
"He  felt  that  to  ask  for  the  resignation 
of  one  or  two  ministers  to  blame  them 
for  the  spy  affair  would  have  been  cow- 
ardly and  dishonest  and  he  wanted  at 
least  to  save  the  honor  of  his  party  and 
show  that  there  was  stlU  one  leader  of 
integrity  in  the  Western  World." 


TRIBUTE  TO  TORRANCE  EAGLE 
SCOUTS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATH'ES 

Monday.  May  13,  1974 

Mr.    RANOEL.    Mr.    Speaker,    when 
Willy  Brandt  resigned  as  Chancellor  of 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13.  1974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  attain  the  rank  of  Eagis 
Scout  is.  Indeed,  an  outstanding  ac- 
complishment, awarded  to  the  scout 
only  after  he  has  proven  capable  of 
identifying  and  solving  a  particular 
problem  in  the  community. 

When  we  realize  that  each  year  only 
2  percent  of  the  over  2  million  Boy 
Scouts  reach  this  coveted  goal,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  rank  of  Eagle  Scout  is  a 
signal  honor  achieved  by  the  few  who 
have  earned  21  merit  badges,  mastering 
skills  demanding  intelligence,  leader- 
ship, community  spirit,  initiative,  and 
patriotism. 

This  year,  troop  761,  led  by  Scout- 
master RichEu-d  Foot,  produced  five 
Eagle  Scouts.  This  feat  is  a  tribute  to 
both  the  young  men  who  gained  this 
high  rating,  and  to  the  leader  who  in- 
spired them  to  such  heights. 

To  attain  this  rank,  Gregory  Church, 
son  of  Robert  and  Ardis  Church  of  Tor- 
rance, conducted  a  book  drive  for  Ev- 
elyn Carr  Elementary  School,  and  col- 
lected 315  children's  books  for  the  PTA 
Library  and  15  new  Spanish  language 
books  for  the  Torrance  Main  Library. 
Gregory  attends  North  Torrance  High 
School. 

Jeffrey  Cox,  the  son  of  William  and 
Bemeice  Cox,  was  awarded  the  rank 
of  Eagle  Scout  for  collecting  cans,  pa- 
pers, and  bottles  to  be  recycled.  He  then 
donated  the  money  he  earned — $122.48 — 
to  the  City  of  Hope.  Jeffrey  is  a  student 
at  Evelyn  Carr  Elementary  School. 

Another  member  of  the  troop  who 
gained  this  achievement  is  Ronald  Ros- 
setti,  the  son  of  Frank  and  Donna 
Rossetti.  He  served  as  a  volunteer  for  the 
Torrance  Park  and  Recreation  Depart- 
ment, cleaning  children's  playgrounds  by 
sifting  the  sandboxes  for  broken  glass 
and  other  debris.  He  attends  North  Tor- 
rance High  School. 

David  Font,  also  a  student  at  North 
Torrance  High  School,  was  awarded  this 
honor  for  his  work  in  collecting  books  for 
the  Veterans'  Hospital  In  Long  Beach. 
He  is  still  involved  after  collecting  nearly 
400  books.  David  is  the  son  of  Richard 
and  Vema  Font. 

The  project  to  become  an  Eagle  Scout 
selected  by  Kallen  Ogren,  the  son  of 
Ernest  and  Lavaughn  Ogren,  involved 
the  preparation  of  500  fliers,  posters,  and 
leaflets  which  he  distributed  aroimd  Tor- 
rance to  inform  the  residents  of  methods 
to  save  energy  at  home,  at  work,  and  at 
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school.  He  is  a  student  at  North  Torrance 
HighSchooL 

This  outstandins  troop  Is  sponsored  by 
the  Loyal  Order  of  the  Moose,  Gardena 
Lodge  No.  2062. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  kind  of  community 
spirit  and  Initiative  is  routine  for  those 
who  achieve  the  rank  of  Eagle  Scout, 
and  I  salute  them.  These  five  young  men 
are  a  credit  to  their  families,  to  their 
schools,  and  to  their  communities,  and 
all  of  us  from  the  area  take  great  pride 
in  their  activities. 


PITTSBURGH  HIGH  SCHOOL  STU- 
DENTS SUPPORT  WILDERNESS 
BILL 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PEWNSTLVAWIA 

DJ  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13.  1974 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  two  Pittsburgh  area  women. 
Lisa  Voss  and  Susan  Prasure,  both  stu- 
dents at  North  Allegheny  High  School, 
have  prepared  thoughtful  cogent  state- 
ments in  support  of  the  eastern  wilder- 
ness legislation  Uiat  was  considered  by 
the  Interior  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Lands,  chaired  by  our  very  able 
colleague  from  Montana.  John  Melcher. 

Although  they  were  not  able  to  present 
their  testimony  in  person  to  the  sub- 
committee, the  remarks  of  Misses  Voss 
and  Prasure  will  be  made  part  of  the 
subcommittee's  oflQclal  record. 

As  the  subcommittee  chairman  said  in 
a  note  to  me,  the  statements  are  "a  Itae 
example  of  rational  intelligent  youth  in- 
volvement In  public  affairs."  I  could  not 
agree  with  him  more. 

I  would  like  to  Include  these  statements 
in  the  Record  at  this  time: 

STAincKirr   bt   Lisa  Voss 

My  name  Is  Lis*  Voss.  I  am  eighteen  years 
old  and  a  senior  at  North  Allegheny  High 
School  In  Pittsburgh.  I  am  speaking  for  the 
student  committee  of  the  North  Area  Envl- 
ronmentol  CouncU.  The  N-A.B.C.  Is  a  group 
of  adults  In  our  community  whose  main  con- 
cern Is  the  preservation  of  the  environment. 
The  student  committee  of  the  liJi£.C.  work 
along  with  the  adults  In  various  community 
projects.  We  are  Involved  In  a  recycling  op- 
eration In  the  community  and  various  other 
environmental  projects.  Presently,  we  are 
planning  future  backpacking  weekends  for 
the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July. 

My  group  has  sent  me  here  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testifying  on  their  behalf  concerning 
the  Eastern  Wlldnerness  Act.  We  are  totally 
In  favor  of  the  passing  of  this  act  and  es- 
pecially concerned  with  Dolly  Sods  and  Otter 
Creek  of  West  Virginia  being  defined  as  an 
Instant  wilderness.  Along  these  lines,  we 
would  also  like  to  see  Hickory  Creek.  Tracey 
Ridge,  and  Allegheny  Front  classified  as  wil- 
derness study  areas.  Speaking  for  myself  and 
the  other  members  of  my  committee,  I  urge 
you  to  vote  In  favor  of  this  bill. 

I  have  backpacked  in  the  Dolly  Sods  area 
twice,  and  In  Otter  Creek  and  Hickory  Creek, 
once.  I  have  never  felt  more  freedom  or 
tranquUlty  as  I  have  when  hiking  and  camp- 
ing In  theae  areas.  It  pains  me  to  think  of  the 
consequences  that  these  areis  could  suffer 
without  the  help  of  these  bills.  The  simple 
Joy  of  drinking  clean,  clear  water  from  a 
mountain  stream  excels  all  others  for  me. 
To  be  able  to  breathe  that  wonderful,  fresh 
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country  air  Is  an  expertenoe  that  I  hope 
others  wUl  be  able  to  enjoy  as  a  result  at  the 
passing  of  the  Eastern  Wilderness  Act.  The 
quiet  sounds  and  the  beauty  of  nature  It- 
self stay  with  me  as  I  reflect  back  on  my  past 
experiences  with  the  vrtldemess.  I  Intend  to 
expand  my  love  and  knowledge  of  the  wilder- 
ness In  future  years,  and  hope  that  this  will 
be  made  possible  through  the  passing  of  this 
and  other  similar  acts.  My  greatest  hope  is 
that  when  rm  older  and  have  a  family  of  my 
own.  the  love  I  hold  for  the  beautiful  crea- 
tions of  Ood  can  be  passed  on  to  my  children. 
Man  can  try  to  create  beauty,  but  to  me.  the 
only  real  beauty  stems  from  that  which  Is 
natural  and  pure.  A  virgin  wilderness  Is  the 
most  natural  and  pure  of  anything  I  know 
on  this  earth.  I  sincerely  hope  there  will  still 
be  virgin  wilderness  for  future  generations 
to  enjoy. 

In  our  organization,  one  of  the  points  we 
stress  the  most  before  embarking  on  a  back- 
packing trip,  is  that  we  are  merely  guests  to 
the  wUdemeas.  By  this  we  mean  that  It 
should  be  left  as  we  found  It  so  that  the  next 
people  that  come  through  can  enjoy  It  to  the 
fullest  extent,  without  a  trace  of  any  pre- 
vious presence  of  many.  For  example,  visual- 
tee  the  Joy  and  delight  I  felt  upon  a  return 
visit  to  the  Dolly  Sods  area  when  I  observed  a 
particular  spot  I  remembered,  and  It  looked 
as  If  It  had  never  been  touched  by  man.  I  be- 
lieve that  respect  for  the  wilderness  is  the 
moet  Important  requirement  for  a  person  to 
be  considered  a  good  camper. 

In  clodng,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  so 
very  much  for  letting  me  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  testify  here  today.  I'm  sure  It  will  be 
an  experience  I  shall  never  forget.  I  ask 
you  once  more  to  consider  what  I've  said,  and 
realize  how  much  the  preservation  of  the 
Wilderness  means  to  me,  and  so  many  others 
like  me  who  shore  my  deep  love  for  nature. 

STATEMTNT    bt    SnSAM    FSASUBX         > 

My  name  Is  Susan  Frasiire.  I  am  an  18  year 
old  senior  at  North  Allegheny  High  School 
In  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  am  on  the  executive 
board  of  the  school's  Environmental  Action 
Club. 

Our  club  has  been  very  active  towards  our 
environment  by  participating  In  recycling 
activities,  setting  up  a  hiking  traU  for  the 
community,  and  going  on  backpacking 
studies. 

I  am  representing  my  club  today  because 
of  our  acute  Interest  In  the  wilderness.  Every 
member  of  oxxr  group  la  very  much  for  the 
passing  of  the  Eastern  WUdemess  Act.  We 
have  a  special  Interest  In  the  Dolly  Sods  and 
Otter  Creek  WUdemesses  In  West  Virginia  as 
we  hare  backpacked  there  before  and  plan 
to  return  again  this  summer. 

Particularly,  we  are  quite  anxious  to  see 
Hickory  Creek,  Tracy  Ridge,  and  the  Al- 
legheny Front  of  Pennsylvania  Included  as 
WUderness  Study  Areas.  This  faU  our  club 
packed  at  Hickory  Creek  and  immediately 
feU  In  love  with  It.  We  hold  great  hopes  that 
It  win  become  a  study  area  and  eventually 
be  classified  as  a  true  wUdernees.  We  hope  to 
visit  either  Tracy  Ridge  or  the  Allegheny 
Front  thU  spring.  It  wUl  be  a  great  let  down 
to  our  club  If  any  of  these  natural  wilder- 
nesses are  allowed  to  fall  apart  because  they 
are  not  classified  as  study  areas. 

North  Allegheny  urges  you  to  vote  for  the 
passing  of  the  Eastern  WUderness  Act  and 
Including  the  Allegheny  areas  as  Wilderness 
Study  Areas.  There  are  so  many  benefits  that 
could  come  from  the  passing  of  these  bills. 

As  an  experienced  backpacker.  I  know  the 
reasons  for  valuing  the  wilderness.  First  of 
all,  there  Is  no  better  way  to  obtain  adven- 
turous exploring  and  exciting  travel  as  in  a 
WUderness.  The  thrUls  of  self  discovery  and 
challenge  are  precious  feelings  I  have  found 
only  through  hiking.  For  those  of  us  who  are 
ofsa  spllglotis  natiu'e,  there  can  be  no  better 
wa^oo  enjoy  communion  with  Ood's  beauty 
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and  feel  his  presence  aa  In  the  soUtude  of  the 
wUdemeaa.  The  areas  In  the  Eastern  WUder- 
ness Act  are  perfect  places  to  find  refuge  in 
forgetting  one's  problems  by  returning  to 
natiu^.  WUdemess  areas  have  potential  use 
for  scientific  research.  Including  ecological 
and  geological  features.  Also,  the  wilderness 
la  a  wonderfiU  place  for  outdoor  education. 
I  have  experienced  all  the  wonders  of  the 
wilderness.  I'm  asking  you  to  make  sure  that 
future  generations  can  share  my  discoveries 
by  passing  these  bills. 

Hickory  Creek.  Tracy  Ridge  and  the  AUe- 
gheny  Front  have  all  the  qualifications  for  a 
wilderness  study  area.  All  through  these 
areas  the  affects  of  nature  are  apparent. 
There  are  no  signs  of  hxmian  habitation  nor 
man's  Impact  on  nature  such  as  roads  or 
buildings.  These  are  places  where  native's 
balance  of  life  can  continue  as  It  was  In- 
tended without  the  help  of  man. 

I  wish  there  was  a  way  that  I  could  convey 
to  you  my  love  of  the  wUdemess  so  that  you 
could  then  see  the  necessity  for  preserving 
it.  There  Is  no  other  place  that  could  possi- 
bly hold  as  much  natural  beauty  and  tran- 
quUlty. Backpacking  has  brought  to  me 
wonderful  opportunities  to  express  myself 
and  become  closer  to  my  friends.  In  the 
wUdemess  It  becomes  easy  to  understand 
one's  piu'pose  and  to  see  how  Uttle  man 
truly  is.  It  would  be  sinful  for  man  to  de- 
stroy these  areas  and  to  therefore  lose  the 
essence  of  his  natural  habitat. 

Once  again  I  must  ask  you  for  my  peers 
and  esf>eclally  for  myself  that  you  support 
all  WUderness  bills.  Thank  you  so  much  for 
this  opportunity  of  talking  to  such  a  distin- 
guished group.  Hopefully,  what  I  have  said 
today  has  made  smne  Impact.  I  also  wish 
that  someday  all  of  you  can  discover  for 
yourself  the  solitude  and  tranquility  that 
exists  In  the  wilderness. 


DEMOCRATIC  CAUCUS  DEEP- 

FREEZES    COMMITTEE     REFORM 
PROPOSAL 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13.  1974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  was  distressed  and  disheartened  to 
learn  that  the  House  Democratic  Caucus 
last  week  voted  to  move  the  Boiling- 
Martin  committee  reform  proposal  from 
the  back  burner  to  the  deep  freeze.  If  the 
Democrats  had  any  real  interest  in  seeing 
this  important  reform  through  in  this 
Congress  they  would  have  moved  the  res- 
olution to  the  front  burner  of  the  House 
Rules  Committee  now  so  that  it  could  be 
reported  to  the  full  House  in  time  for  ac- 
tion yet  this  year.  Instead,  they  have  spe- 
ciflcallv  ordered  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  Rules  Committee  to  take  no 
action  on  the  resolution  while  it  is  re- 
posing in  the  reform  graveyard  of  a 
caucus  task  force,  reportedly  stacked 
with  opponents  to  the  reform. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Etemocratic  Caucus 
cannot  deceive  the  American  people  with 
this  fancy  bit  of  footwork,  because  no 
matter  how  you  look  at  It.  they  are  doing 
the  "antireform  shuffle";  that  is,  two 
foot-dragging  sidesteps,  followed  by  four 
steps  backward.  I  think  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  July  reporting  deadline 
for  the  task  force  conveniently  runs  up 
against  the  August  recess,  followed  by  the 
fall  election  campaifxi,  followed  by  a 
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lameduck  Congress.  It  is  apparent  that 
the  Democrats  have  established  a  time- 
table designed  to  insure  that  we  will  not 
be  able  to  vote  on  a  comprehensive  re- 
form resolution  in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  cannot  understand, 
at  a  time  when  the  public  image  of  the 
Congress  is  at  an  alltime  low,  why  any 
Member  of  Congress  would  intentionally 
block  a  well-conceived  effort  to  put  our 
House  back  in  order.  Apparently  the 
Democratic  Caucus'  idea  of  nmning  a 
railroad  is  to  derail  any  plan  to  Improve 
its  operation  by  studying  it  to  death.  And 
this  despite  the  fact  that  this  railroad 
has  not  been  reorganized  since  1946. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  action  can  only  be  attrib- 
uted to  locomotives,  and  I  would  hope 
the  Rules  Committee  could  take  early 
action  to  put  this  vital  House  reform 
back  on  the  trsMik. 


POULTRY  INDEMNIFICATION  BILL 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

or    NEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13.  1974 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
express  my  opposition  to  the  Poultry  In- 
demnification Bill  (S.  3231)  which  is  due 
for  consideration  on  the  floor  this 
Wednesday.  This  bill  proposes  to  com- 
pensate poultry  and  egg  producers,  grow- 
ers and  processors  and  their  employees 
for  losses  suffered  when  the  Government 
prc^ibited  the  sale  of  poultry  fed  poi- 
soned feed.  The  chickens  were  found  to 
be  contaminated  with  unsafe  amounts  of 
dieldrin,  a  cancer-causing  chemical.  An 
investigation  currently  being  conducted 
by  the  FDA  Is  as  yet  Incomplete  and 
totally  inconclusive  as  to  the  cause  of 
this  poisoning,  but  one  thing  is  for  sure; 
the  Government  is  certainly  not  culpable 
for  what  happened.  Its  only  role  in  this 
matter  has  been  that  of  protecting  the 
consumer  from  the  harmful  effects  of 
negligence  somewhere  in  the  private  sec- 
tor. I  do  not  believe  that  Government  has 
the  responsibility  to  insure  industry 
against  such  regulation  by  Government 
agencies. 

As  proposed,  this  legislation  will  cost 
the  taxpayer  $10  million,  but  the  prece- 
dent created  by  such  action  could  cost 
much  more  in  the  future.  The  Federal 
Government  would  find  itself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  bailing  out  auto  manufacturers 
whose  cars  have  been  recalled  due  to 
safety  defects  and  food  manufacturers 
whose  product  is  removed  from  the 
market  by  the  FDA.  The  costs  are  po- 
tentially overwhelming,  costs  imjusti- 
fiably  burdening  the  budget,  and  ulti- 
mately the  taxpayer. 

Of  the  $6.5  million  claimed  losses,  $5.5 
million  belong  to  five  large  producers. 
Small  family  farmers  are  barely  touched 
by  the  proposed  payments;  big  corpora- 
tions would  be  the  true  beneficiaries.  The 
reduced  supply  of  chickens  raises  the 
price  the  consumer  pays.  Should  this 
bill  become  law  the  consumer  will  be 
paying  twice,  through  higher  prices  and 
the  indemnification. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  am  certainly  not  opposed  to  assist- 
ing disaster  victims,  but  the  assistcmce 
should  come  In  the  form  of  loans  rather 
than  outright  grants.  Victims  of  natural 
disasters  are  not  fully  indemnified;  why 
then  do  so  for  these  five  multimlllion 
dollar  corporations? 

Fear  of  financial  loss  has  always  pro- 
vided a  strong  incentive  for  producers 
to  prevent  health  hazards.  If  indemnifi- 
cation exists  as  an  ever-present  poten- 
tial relief  measure,  this  Incentive  Is  lost 
and  product  safety  Is  jeopardized. 

This  bill  invites  private  irresponsibility 
and  corporate  welfare  all  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxpayer  and  consumer.  I  urge  the 
defeat  of  S.  3231  and  include  in  the 
Record,  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues, the  following  comments  of  En- 
vironmental Lobby,  Inc.,  Environmental 
Action,  Consumer  Federation  of  America, 
the  Sierra  Club,  and  the  health  research 
group,  all  supporting  my  position  on  tliis 
bill: 

ENVnONMENTAI.  LOBBT  INC., 

Washington,  D.C..  May  9,  1974. 

Deax  Concbessman:  We  at  Environmental 
Lobby  who  are  primarUy  Interested,  In  be- 
half of  ourselves  and  our  members,  in  the 
environmental  and  health  aspects  of  con- 
sumer products,  believe  that  the  recent  ac- 
tion of  Congress  in  proposing  the  Poultry 
Indemnification  BUI,  S.  3231,  Is  setting  a  se- 
rious and  destructive  precedent.  It  It  not,  In 
our  view,  the  function  of  government  to  in- 
sure private  Industry  against  the  regulations 
set  forth  by  government  agencies. 

The  FDA  Is  responsible  for  confiscating 
food  contaminated  by  unsafe  levels  of  pesti- 
cide residues.  The  fact  that  the  chickens 
vrere  found  to  contain  unsafe  amounts  of 
Dieldrin  was  not  the  government's  fault — 
perhaps  the  Dieldrin  manufacturers  or  the 
feed  processors,  but  not  the  government  and 
the  tax  payer. 

Dieldrin  has  long  been  considered  a 
hazardous  substance  and  this  misfortune 
may  serve  to  dramatize  the  need  for  a  much 
more  cautious  and  discretionary  use  of  such 
a  potentially  disastrous  substance. 

Surely  with  the  publicity  this  has  gene- 
rated In  the  press  the  American  people  wUl 
be  watching  congressional  action  on  this  bUl. 
Another  example  of  favoritism  cannot  help 
but  add  to  the  erosion  of  confidence  In  the 
process  of  government. 
Sincerely, 

Beveblt  Carter. 
Joan  Shoret. 

EjTVntONMENTAL   ACTION, 

Washington,  DC,  May  9,  1974. 

Dear  Congressman:  Environmental  Action 
opposes  the  "Poultry  Indemnification  Bill," 
S.  3231,  because  the  bill  penalizes  the  federal 
government  for  something  for  which  it  is 
not  responsible. 

The  government  was  not  at  fault  in  pro- 
hibiting the  marketing  of  dieldrin -contami- 
nated chickens  and  should  not  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  losses  incurred  by  its  regu- 
latory action.  In  normal  legal  procedure,  the 
claimants  would  file  suit  against  the  negli- 
gent parties  or  against  the  makers  of  diel- 
drin;  this  case  should  not  be  an  exception. 

Indemnification  sets  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent by  rewarding  businessmen  who  ignore 
safety  precautions.  The  VS.  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  stated  before  the  House 
Agriculture  Subcommittee  (AprU  10,  1974)  : 
"We  want  maximum  encouragement  for  In- 
dustry to  assume  responslbUity  for  Its  prod- 
ucts." This  biU  discourages  Industry  from 
taking  such  responslbUity. 

The  indemnity  payments  profit  five  large 
corporations — not  small  farmers.  The  cur- 
rent estlntate  of  damage  Is  %&J&  mUllon — 
about   $1   per   chicken — and   only   $800,000 
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would  be  divided  among  the  smaU  farmers 
and  workers  who  suffered  losses.  The  cor- 
porations are  benefiting  at  the  consumers 
expense.  The  taxpayer  wlU  pay  twice — first 
for  indemnification  and  resultant  price  in- 
creases. The  reduced  supply  of  chickens  and 
higher  prices  benefit  the  producer,  noi  the 
consumer. 

This  bUl  sets  a  precedent  that  wlU  ulti- 
mately cost  the  VS.  government  far  more 
than  $10  mUllon.  From  now  on,  any  business 
loss  suffered  due  to  federal  regulatory  actions 
(even  those  taken  In  the  Interest  of  health 
and  safety)  will  be  the  subject  of  similar 
demands  for  Indemnification.  Private  In- 
dustry should  bear  the  burden  of  proof  and 
economics  where  the  public  health  and 
safety  are  concerned.  The  federal  govern- 
ment should  not  be  forced  to  Insure  private 
Industry  against  unsafe  products.  If  the  gov- 
ernment is  forced  into  this  role,  we  can  ex- 
pect weakened  federal  safety  and  health 
regulations  and  an  Increase  in  the  number 
of  Americans  suffering  from  the  Ul-effects  of 
unsafe  chemicals  and  consiuner  products. 
Sincerely, 

Peter  Harnik, 

Coordinafor. 

Consumer  Federation  op  America, 

Washington.  D.C.,  May  9,  1974. 

Dear  Congressman:  We  oppose  the  "Poul- 
try Indenmification  BUl",  S.  3231,  for  the 
following   reasons: 

The  liability  would  fall  on  the  Federal 
Oovemment  whereas  it  should  faU  on  the 
negligent  parties.  The  government  was  not 
at  fault  in  prohibiting  the  marketing  of 
dieldrln-contamlnated  chickens  and  there- 
fore should  not  be  held  responsible  to  pay 
for  the  losses  incurred  by  this  regulatory  ac- 
tion. The  claimants  should  resort  to  the 
established  legal  remedies  and  file  suit  either 
against  the  negligent  parties  or  against  the 
makers  of  dieldrin. 

This  biU  undermines  health  and  safety 
legislation.  Regulatory  agencies  cannot  pro- 
tect the  public  health  when  the  government 
must  bear  the  economic  loss  of  removing  en- 
vironmental hazards.  Widespread  hazards 
would  continue  whUe  minor  hazards  would 
be  eliminated  since  the  government  could 
afford  to  pay  for  them. 

The  Indemnity  payments  would  profit  five 
large  corporations  rather  than  the  smaU 
farmers.  "The  current  estimate  of  damage  Is 
$6.5  mUllon.  Of  this,  the  five  corporate 
producers  would  receive:  $713,000,  $945,000. 
$932,000,  $1.4  mUllon,  and  $1.5  mUUon.  Fur- 
thermore, the  five  major  producers  have  al- 
ready secured  loans  so  that  the  indemnifica- 
tion would  serve  to  pay  back  the  loans. 

The  corporations  are  benefitting  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  consumer.  The  taxpayer  Is  be- 
ing asked  to  pay  twice:  first  for  Indemnifi- 
cation, and  then  for  higher-priced  chicken. 

Indemnification  would  destroy  the  Incen- 
tive for  honesty  and  reward  businessmen 
who  Ignore  risks.  TTie  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  stated  before  the  House 
AgTlctiltiire  Subcommittee  (AprU  10,  1974)  : 
"We  want  maximum  encouragement  for  in- 
dustry to  assume  responsibility  for  Its 
products."  This  bill  would  vitiate  such  a 
concept  by  removing  the  fear  of  loss  caused 
by  a  banned  product. 

Other  remedies  exist  which  would  be  more 
appropriate  than  Indemnification.  Small 
farmers  are  covered  by  a  law  which  gives  the 
Agriculture  Department  the  authority  to  as- 
sist (7  use  s  612  C(3)).  When  losses  are 
suffered  because  of  an  act  of  Ood  (e.g.  tor- 
nado, hurricane)  the  government  makes 
loans  avaUable  to  the  victims  with  the  first 
$6,000  forgiven.  It  seems  Inconsistent  to  au- 
thorize outright  payments  to  people  suffer- 
ing looses  due  to  negligence  of  man  while 
only  loans  are  awarded  to  the  innocent  vic- 
tims of  acts  of  Ood.  Furthermore,  under 
ordinary  circumstances  the  loases  would  be 
recovered  through  private  litigation  with- 
out the  Intervention  of  government. 
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An  Indemnification  bill  will  ultimately 
coet  the  Treasury  more  than  the  purported 
$10  million.  A  Pandora's  box  will  be  opened 
and  all  manufacturers,  distributors,  and 
producers  will  clamor  for  Indemnification 
whenever  they  suffer  losses  due  to  regulatory 
action  taken  by  the  Federal  Oovernment.  It 
Is  not  the  function  of  government  to  Insure 
private  Industry  against  unsafe  products.  If 
it  were,  the  end  result  would  be  no  federal 
safety  regulation  and  an  environment  of  In- 
creasingly greater  chemical  hazards  to 
health. 

Regards, 

Carol  Tttckes  Foreman. 

Executive  Director. 

SIZRRA  Clvb, 
Washington,  DC,  May  13, 1974. 

Dear  Congressman:  The  Sierra  Club 
strongly  opposes  the  Poultry  Indemnifica- 
tion Bill.  S.  3231,  which  has  been  tentatively 
scheduled  for  a  fioor  vote  on  Wednesday, 
May  15. 

Indemnifying  poultry  producers  for  losses 
sustained  from  the  destruction  of  chickens 
contaminated  by  Dleldrln  will  destroy  incen- 
tives to  handle  pesticides  and  other  environ- 
mental pollutants  in  a  responsible  manner. 
Enormous  quantities  of  hazardous  pesticides 
and  other  chemicals  already  have  been  re- 
leased into  the  environment  and  are  slated 
for  future  use.  The  quality  of  otir  environ- 
ment and  human  health  and  welfare  are 
very  largely  dependent  upon  the  safe  use 
of  pesticides.  We  can  not  afford  to  reduce 
Incentives  for  the  greatest  care  In  their 
handling  and  use. 

In  passing  this  legislation  Congress  will 
have  acted  precipitously  and  without  full 
information  on  a  matter  which  must  have 
serloxis  investigation.  Questions  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  contamination  remain  unan- 
swered. To  adopt  a  solution  without  know- 
ing whether  It  will  ensure  against  further 
occurrences — and  In  this  case  will  encourage 
carelessness — Is  to  further  Jeopardize  envi- 
ronmental quality  and  human  health. 

We  are  sympathetic  to  the  economic  and 
social  problems  for  Innocent  persons  caused 
by  the  destruction  of  the  contaminated 
chickens.  However,  these  losses  can  and 
should  be  bandied  In  the  same  manner  as 
other  disaster  relief — by  low  Interest  loans 
and  unemployment  comi>ensatlon.  If  negli- 
gence is  foimd  on  the  part  of  some  persons, 
they  should  be  made  to  shoulder  the  finan- 
cial burden  also.  Local  sentiment  In  Mis- 
sissippi is  divided  on  the  issue  of  compensa- 
tion by  Indemnities,  and  many  people  there 
are  opposed  to  the  special  treatment  being 
given  the  poultry  producers,  in  particular 
the  larger  corporations  which  will  benefit 
from  the  major  portion  of  the  indemnities 
fvmds. 

Congress  should  reject  this  unwise  leg^- 
latlon,  and  should  Instead  seek  a  solution 
which  would  ensure  against  any  further 
hazards  to  human  health  and  environmen- 
tal quality.  We  urge  you  to  Join  with  Con- 
gressmen Peyser,  Vlgorlto,  Ooodllng,  Plnd- 
ley,  Mayne,  Symms,  Tates,  and  others  In 
opposing  S.  3231. 
Sincerely, 

Linda  M.  Biixincs, 
Washington  Representative. 

Health  Rtbtmch  Osoup:  Pottltrt 
Indemnttt  Patmxnts,  8.  3231 

The  Bill  would  pay  out  910  million  to 
chicken  producers  as  "compensation"  for 
money  losses  when  their  chickens  were 
seized  because  of  contamination  with  harm- 
ful chemicals.  The  Bill  la  designed  to  pmy 
five  big  Mississippi  chicken  producers  be- 
cause the  U.S.  government  declared  their 
chickens  unfit  due  to  contamination  by 
Dleldrln,  a  cancer-causing  chemical.  The 
Dleldrln  apparently  came  from  chicken 
feed. 

We  oppooe  this  bill  because : 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

1.  It  pays  millions  of  dollars  to  private 
business  when  the  government  waa  not  at 
fault. 

The  government  exercised  Its  lawful  func- 
tion of  Inspecting  food  and  preventing  con- 
taminated food  from  reaching  the  public. 
The  government  has  never  given  permission 
for  Dleldrln  residues  In  meat  or  In  chicken 
feed. 

2.  It  pa3rs  large  corporations. 

At  least  80  "f  of  the  money  paid  out  goes 
to  big  business,  not  to  small  family  farmers. 
This  Bill  does  not  reqiUre  financial  hard- 
ship to  be  shown. 

3.  It  destroys  the  Incentive  of  business- 
men to  prevent  health  hazards. 

A  prime  incentive  for  keeping  products 
safe,  is  fear  by  the  producers  of  financial 
loss  if  the  product  is  unsaleable.  Once  pro- 
ducers know  that  the  government  will  cover 
their  losses,  they  have  little  reason  to  de- 
mand cautious  conduct  of  themselves  or 
their  suppliers. 

4.  Other  remedies  are  available. 

Victims  of  natural  disasters  such  as  torna- 
does, get  government  loans.  These  business- 
men should  get  loans,  If  anything;  not  hand- 
outs. 

Vote  against  S.  3231. 

Vote  against  welfare  for  Mississippi  cor- 
porate big  boys. 
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THE  REAL  ISSUE  IN  THE 
DEFUNIS  CASE 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NSW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13.  1974 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
marks  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  land- 
mark decision  In  Brown  against  Board 
of  Education  and  this  year  marks  the 
10th  anniversary  of  the  passage  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  I  would  like  to 
be  able  to  celebrate  these  anniversaries 
by  proclaiming  the  accomplishments 
achieved  imder  each  of  the  two  historic 
afflrmations  of  national  policy.  But 
reality  has  not  matched  the  intentions  of 
either  the  Court  decision  or  the  will  of 
Congress. 

The  issues  that  were  being  dealt  with 
20  years  ago  and  10  years  ago  are  still 
before  us.  Sometimes  they  appear  in  the 
same  form,  often  in  altered  forms.  One 
of  the  altered  forms  of  an  old  problem 
reached  the  Supreme  Court  this  term. 
Accompanied  by  much  publicity  and  I 
believe  much  misleading  publicity,  the 
DeFunls  case  became  national  news. 

Howard  Meyer,  an  attorney  and  au- 
thor of  "The  Amendment  That  Re- 
fused To  Die,"  a  history  of  the  14th 
amendment,  recently  wrote  for  Newsday 
a  perspective  and  thoughtful  analysis  of 
the  real  meaning  of  the  DeFunls  case.  I 
commend  Mr.  Meyer's  article  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues: 

The  Real  Issitx  in  the  DePdnis  Case 
(By  Howard  N.  Meyer) 

When  the  Germans  negotiated  a  "repara- 
tions" treaty  with  Israel  after  World  War  n, 
no  one  Inside  or  outside  Oermany  cried  "re- 
verse discrimination"  or  complained  about 
the  economic  deprivation  suffered  by  West 
Germans  who  were  rebuUdlng  a  wartom  land, 
even  though  many  of  them  were  too  yoting 
to  have  had  any  part  in  perpetrating  their 
nation's  crimes  against  himianlty. 

When  my  youngest  son  saw  bis  guidance 


counselor  about  selecting  a  college,  he  was 
told  that  sons  of  Columbia  alvimnl  who  meet 
certain  minimal  requirements  were  certain 
to  be  admitted  to  that  school  If  they  agreed 
In  advance  to  accept.  Other  young  people 
with  higher  qualifications  were  excluded  as 
a  result.  No  one  ever  made  a  fuss  about  this 
practice,  which  is  not  unique  to  Columbia. 

I  thought  atjout  these  things  as  I  read  the 
cascade  of  columns  dealing  with  Marco  De- 
Funls' lawsuit  to  gain  admission  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  Law  School.  DeFunls 
applied  to  enter  the  school  In  1971  and  was 
rejected,  although  his  grades  and  aptitude- 
test  scores  were  higher  than  those  of  36 
minority  students  who  were  accepted  under 
the  school's  affirmative  action  program.  De- 
Funls sued  the  school,  alleging  reverse  dis- 
crimination against  him  on  the  ground  of 
race. 

He  Is  In  a  safe  haven  now;  while  con- 
troversy rages  over  his  Initially  rejected  ap- 
plication, DeFunls  wUl  graduate  this  June. 
This  bizarre  situation  ensued  after  a  lower 
court  voided  the  action  of  the  school's  ad- 
missions committee  and  ordered  that  he  be 
allowed  to  register.  He  had  completed  more 
than  half  the  course  when  the  supreme 
court  of  Washington  State  rejected  the  lower- 
court  ruling;  but  its  order  of  exclusion  was 
"stayed"  by  Justice  William  O.  Douglas  pend- 
ing 17 .8.  Supreme  Court  review. 

Written  arguments  were  presented  to  the 
Supreme  Court  by  a  wide-ranging  roster  of 
legal  luminaries.  The  lawyers  for  the  uni- 
versity and  DeFunls  were  eclipsed  by  an 
array  of  amid  ("friends  of  the  court").  In- 
cluding Jack  Greenberg.  Joseph  Raub  Jr., 
Archibald  Cox,  Erwln  Oriswold  (all  pro-uni- 
versity), Alexander  Bickel  and  top  counsel 
of  the  AFL-CIO  (pro- DeFunls) .  Now  the  case 
has  been  declared  "moot" — academic — since 
the  court  decided  a  decision  would  have  no 
effect  on  the  litigants  because  DeFunls  Is 
certain  to  graduate. 

But  the  questions  raised  vrill  remain  to 
haunt  us.  They  are  being  agitated  by  a  clus- 
ter of  white  male  liberal  groups  supporting 
the  DeFunls  side  of  the  argument.  There  has 
been  a  widely  orchestrated  effort  to  achieve 
a  politico-economic  objective :  reversal  of  the 
decade-old  movement  to  repair  "by  affirma- 
tive action"  the  Injuries  to  the  fabric  of  our 
society  that  have  been  caused  by  the  long 
dark  decades  of  violation  of  the  14tb  Amend- 
ment's guarantee  of  equal  protection  under 
the  laws. 

The  war  cry  of  these  forces  Is  as  plaxislble- 
sounding  as  any  demagogic  slogan:  "reverse 
discrimination." 

The  phrase  Is  slick,  misleading  and  mis- 
chievous. Although  It  Is  deceptive  it  has 
gained  acceptance  through  slanted  presen- 
tations of  the  case  that  has  been  selected  for 
a  ca-use  celebre. 

One  established  proposition  the  pro-De- 
Funis  forces  Ignore  Is  that  all  pre-admission 
aptitude  tests  contain  buUt-ln  weaknesses 
reflecting  the  examiners'  own  limitations.  In 
addition,  no  school  automatically  admits  all 
high-scoring  applicants  on  the  basis  of  these 
mechanistic  tests. 

Colimmlsts  who  deplore  "reverse  bias"  are 
overlooking  the  valid  criteria  that  led  the 
law  school  to  accept  qualified  nonwhlte  ap- 
plicants who  had  scored  slightly  lower  than 
DeFunls:  (a)  white  law  students  preparing 
to  practice  In  a  multi-racial  society  have  a 
legitimate  nee<'  to  be  part  of  a  student  body 
that  Is  fairly  representative  of  that  society; 
and  (b)  prospective  consumers  of  legal  serv- 
ices (whether  black,  female  or  otherwise  part 
of  a  previously  victimized  group)  have  a 
legitimate  need  for  access  to  attorneys  to 
whom  they  can  relate  with  confidence  be- 
cause of  shared  llfe-expertence.  (It  has  also 
gone  unmentloned  that  DeFunls  would  not 
have  t>een  kept  from  the  bar:  He'd  been  ac- 
cepted by  other  law  schools  before  he  chose 
to  sue  Washington  State's.) 

These  factors  were  legally  sufficient  to  de- 
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clde  the  case  In  favor  of  the  university  de- 
fendants. It  was  also  quite  possible  to  meet 
the  DeFunls  agitators  bead-on  over  the  Issue 
that  they  falsely  pose  as  the  only  one.  They 
say  In  effect,  that  It  Is  never  permissible  to 
consider  the  race  (or  other  group  victimiza- 
tion) of  an  applicant  in  deciding  who  shall 
be  admitted  to  a  school.  This,  they  say,  is 
discrimination  against  those  who  bad  higher 
scores;  "reverse  discrlmlnatVon"  because  the 
"victim"  is  now  the  nonblack.  As  they  say 
so,  they  conceal  the  fact  that  DeFunls  was 
rated,  on  discretionary  criteria,  behind  38 
white  students  as  weU  as  36  minority  stu- 
dents who  had  scored  lower — but  had  met 
the  minimum  standard. 

It  Is  surprising  that  women's  groups  (ex- 
cept for  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  bravely  opposing  male  Jewish  orga- 
nizations) did  not  Join  the  many  amici  who 
supported  the  university's  defense  of  Its 
remedial  policy.  Early  in  the  history  of  the 
19tb  Century  Supreme  Court's  perversion  of 
the  14th  Amendment,  It  ruled  that  niinois 
could  exclude  women  from  admission  to  the 
bar.  To  make  up  for  the  accumulation  of  In- 
Jtistlce  symptomlzed  by  this,  should  not  a 
lower-scoring,  but  qualified,  woman  appli- 
cant be  preferred  if  needed  to  have  a  bal- 
anced make-up  in  a  law  school  class? 

Those  who  attempted  to  use  the  DeFunls 
case  to  Jettison  affirmative  action  programs 
argue  a  great  fallacy.  That  is,  that  the  per- 
vasive effect  of  chronic  and  built-in  violation 
of  the  14th  Amendment  can  be  remedied 
merely  by  saying.  "Cease!" 

It  cannot.  Sheer  Inertia  is  enough  to  per- 
petuate institutionalized  injustice.  Laws  and 
coiurts  that  say  merely  "thou  sbalt  not  com- 
mit further  injustice"  do  not  fulfill  the  pur- 
pose of  the  14th  Amendment. 

History  teaches  that  the  13th  Amendment, 
which  terminated  slavery,  was  seen  to  be  in- 
sufficient by  the  people  who  drew  it.  They 
foUowed  it  in  1868  with  the  i4th  not  merely 
as  a  blind  command,  but  as  a  tool  to  root  out 
Injustice:  to  make  possible  creation  of  ma- 
chinery to  undo  the  accumulated  effect  of 
the  evils  of  the  past.  It  Is  regrettable  that 
Justice  Douglas  did  not  accept  this  view. 

QuleUy.  steadily,  day  by  day,  the  laws  that 
came  Into  being  in  the  1960s  to  reinvigorate 
the  16th  Amendment  have  been  Implemented 
by  the  development  of  affirmative  action  pro- 
grams. The  US.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
In  a  progress  report  last  February,  found  that 
"the  use  of  affirmative  action  Is  basic"  to  the 
new  laws.  The  federal  appellate  courts  have 
r^ieatedly  so  ruled.  The  city  of  Jackson,  Ml«,. 
has  put  the  North  to  shame  by  voluntarily 
adopting  a  program  to  hire  the  subjects  of 
prior  discrimination  preferentially;  its  goal 
is  elimination  of  "tbe  residual  effect  of  past 
discrimination." 

Marco  DePunis  was  the  pawn  of  forces  that 
seek  by  a  slick  slogan  to  undo  progress 
toward  eliminating  injustice.  Their  concept 
of  Instant  color-blindness,  or  Instant  sex- 
blindness.  Is  not  adequate  for  a  society  that 
for  more  than  a  century  has  denied  equal 
protection  of  laws  It  guarantees  to  persons 
of  the  wrong  sex.  color,  religion  or  parentage. 


FIRE  SERVICE  RECOGNITION  DAY 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday,  May  13,  1974 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Phila- 
delphia Fire  Department  observed  Fire 
Service  Recognition  Day  on  Saturday, 
May  11,  with  open  house  at  all  its  fire 
stations. 

Fire  Service  Recognition  Day  is  a  na- 


tional observance  held  In  every  city  in 
tbe  country  to  focus  attention  on  the 
important  role  fire  departments  play  in 
protecting  the  public's  safety. 

Fire  Commissioner  Joseph  R.  Rlzzo  ex- 
tended a  special  invitation  to  all  Phlla- 
delphians  to  visit  their  local  flrehouses, 
meet  their  firemen,  examine  the  modern 
flrefighting  equipment,  and  learn  about 
the  vital  services  the  men  provide. 

Philadelphia's  Fire  Department  is  na- 
tionally recognized  as  the  country's  No. 
1  major  firefighting  organization.  Since 
1953,  it  has  won  the  National  Fire  Pro- 
tection Association  Grand  Award  four 
times  as  the  country's  best  fire  agency. 
It  has  also  won  16  first-place  awards  for 
the  best  fire  service  record  in  the  NFPA's 
major  city  category  of  500,000  or  more 
population. 

The  department  has  received  10 
George  Washington  Medals  from  the 
Freedoms  Foundation  of  Valley  Forge, 
including  the  foundation's  highest  med- 
al, the  Principal  Award,  for  its  innova- 
tive fire  safety  education  programs.  It 
has  also  won  a  Distinguished  Service 
Award  given  by  the  Freedoms  Foimda- 
tion  only  to  organizations  that  have  won 
10  George  Washington  Medals. 


Townsend's  outstanding  acccnnpllsh- 
ments  in  the  area  of  elementary  educa- 
tion. 


T 


RAYMOND  TOWNSEND,  COCKEYS- 
Vn.I.K,  MD.,  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL, 
RETIRES 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 


or    MARYLAND 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13.  1974 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  L.  Raymond  Townsend,  principal  of 
Padonia  Elementary  School  in  Cockeys- 
ville.  Md.,  Is  retiring  in  June  after  42 
years  of  distinguished  service  in  the  Bal- 
timore County  school  system.  I  would  Uke 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute 
to  Mr.  Townsend  for  his  years  of  devoted 
service  to  the  education  of  Maryland's 
youth. 

Mr.  Townsend  graduated  from  Towson 
Normal  School  in  1932  and  went  on  to 
receive  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  at 
the  University  of  Maryland.  In  1953,  he 
achieved  his  master's  degree  at  Loyola 
College.  He  has  taught  in  three  county 
schools  and  during  the  past  34  years  has 
served  as  principal  in  six  elementary 
schools. 

During  this  time,  Mr.  Townsend  has 
been  a  champion  of  Innovation  to  im- 
prove pupil  services  and  instruction.  He 
succeeded  in  securing  the  first  guidance 
counselor  in  a  Baltimore  County  elemen- 
tary school.  He  introduced  the  first  hot 
lunch  program  and  the  first  special 
reading  program  at  the  elementary 
school  level.  In  May  1973,  the  Teacher's 
Association  of  Baltimore  County  hon- 
ored Mr.  Townsend  with  an  award  for 
distinguished  service  to  the  pupils  of 
Baltimore  Coimty  schools.  He  has  bem 
active  in  local.  State,  and  national 
teacher  and  administrator  associations 
throughout  his  career.  I  join  his  col- 
leagues  in   saluting   Mr.  L.   Raymond 


WILLIAM    S.    MAILLIARD    RETIRES 
AFTER  21  YEARS  IN  CONGRESS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13.  1974 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  recently  announced  resignation 
of  my  good  and  long-time  friend  and  col- 
league from  California,  the  Honorable 
William  S.  Mailliard  Is,  in  one  respect, 
a  great  loss  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  State  of  California  but,  in 
another,  a  great  gain  for  our  delegation 
to  the  Organization  of  American  States. 

Bill's  resignation  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  is,  I  believe,  rather  in- 
dicative of  the  approach  Bill  has  always 
taken  toward  public  service:  If  there  is 
a  way  in  which  he  can  be  of  greater 
service  to  his  country,  then  he  vsill  take 
up  the  new  chaUenge.  The  challenge  he 
faces  this  time  will  be  as  Permanent 
Representative  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Organization  of  American  States, 
where  he  will  be  in  a  unique  position  to 
render  great  and  long  lasting  service  to 
the  cause  of  peace  and  understanding 
between  all  the  nations  of  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

Public  service  is  not  new  to  our  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  California.  Bill 
started  his  career  of  public  service  short- 
ly after  graduating  from  Yale  in  1939 
when  he  was  assigned  to  the  American 
Embassy  in  London  as  an  tisslstant  naval 
attach^.  He  continued  military  service 
until  1946  and  p/esently  holds  the  rank 
of  rear  admiral  in  the  Naval  Reserve.  His 
military  career  has  been  highlighted  by 
the  awarding  of  the  Silver  Star,  Legion  of 
Merit,  and  the  Bronze  Star. 

Returning  to  civilian  life,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Bill  Mailliard  became  director  of  the 
California  Youth  Authority  in  1947  and 
in  1949  became  secretary  to  Gov.  Earl 
Warren.  In  1952,  he  was  elected  to  the 
83d  Congress  and  has  held  that  seat 
imtil  his  recent  retirement. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  here  in  Con- 
gress, it  became  clear  to  all  of  us  that 
here  was  a  man  of  exceptional  skills  and 
talents  with  a  fiair  and  feel  for  interna- 
tional affairs.  During  his  long  career  In 
the  House,  Bill  Mailliard  has  become  a 
trusted  adviser  to  four  Presidents,  both 
Democratic  and  Republican. 

Bill  has  also  represented  his  country 
well  and  often  at  many  International 
conferences.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
18th  session  o^  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  as  a  delegate  to  the 
22d  session  of  the  United  Nations  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  deep  regret 
that  I  see  Bill  leaving  this  august  body. 
His  insight  and  expertise  will  be  sorely 
missed.  Mrs.  Rooney  joins  me  in  wishing 
Bill  and  his  lovely  wife,  Millie,  much  suc- 
cess and  happiness  in  all  their  endeavors 
in  the  years  to  come. 
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YESTERDAY:  A  POLICY  OF 
CONSUMPTION 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or   MASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13.  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  of  the  congressional  discussion  on 
the  aiergy  crisis  has  not  focusea  on 
one  very  real  issue  that  must  be  ad- 
dressed— the  simple  fact  that  we  have 
finite  fuel  resources. 

The  American  people — and  citizens  of 
every  nation  in  the  world — ^must  realize 
tliat  there  are  limitations  on  energy.  We 
cannot  maintain  our  present  growth 
rates  in  many  areas  if  we  expect  to  have 
sufBcient  energy. 

We  have  kept  the  price  of  energy 
artificially  low  for  several  years  and  as 
a  result  created  an  energy-himgry  econ- 
omy that  may  soon  be  faced  with  the 
very  real  prospect  of  energy  starvation. 
There  may  not  be  enough  oil  or  coal  left. 

I  woiild  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  an  article  by  Gordcwi 
J.  F.  MacDonald,  Dartmouth  College's 
Henry  R.  Luce  Third  Century  Professor 
of  Environmental  Studies  and  a  member 
of  President  Nixon's  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Energy,  that  appeared  in  the 
April  1974  edition  of  the  Dartmouth 
Alumni  magazine. 

Professor  MacDonald  raises  some  im- 
portant questions  and  suggests  that  a 
"10-percent  reduction  per  capita  in 
usage  of  energy  is  a  realizable  goal  and 
one  that  can  be  implemented  sis  we  work 
with  a  number  of  other  possibilities  of 
getting  through  the  next  few  very,  very 
difficult  years." 

Professor  MacDonald 's  article  follows: 
YEsnaiDAY:  A  Poucy  of  Consumption 
(By  Gordon  J.  P.  MacDonald) 

Everyone  has  probably  experienced  an 
energy  problem  of  one  sort  of  another — 
sometimes  Ifs  personal,  sometimes  it's  Im- 
posed from  the  outside.  Today  those  prob- 
lems, the  brownouts  and  blackouts,  which 
really  restated  from  failures  In  planning, 
failures  in  equipment,  failures  of  a  variety 
of  kinds,  are  being  compounded  by  the  In- 
creasing demand  for  energy,  and  at  the  same 
time,  by  the  Increasing  shortages  of  fuels. 

To  understand  the  current  situation.  It  is 
helpful  to  trace  some  of  the  historical  trends 
of  how  energy  is  used  in  our  country  and 
how  that  use  has  developed.  An  aborigine  In 
the  middle  of  Australia  needs  about  ISO 
watts  of  energy  to  keep  himself  going — al- 
most entirely  in  the  form  of  food.  That  sets 
the  base  flgiire,  150  watts  per  person,  as  the 
minimum  energy  requirement  needed  to  sur- 
vive. Back  In  1905.  In  order  to  fuel  our  econ- 
omy, in  order  to  keep  people  moving  and 
fed,  we  used,  on  the  average,  4.5  kilowatts 
per  person.  Since  then  those  figures  for  the 
United  States  have  increased  consistently 
with  fluctuation  associated  with  both  world 
wars  and  the  Depression.  Generally,  the  trend 
has  been  up.  In  my  estimate  for  1973,  even 
with  a  variety  of  conservation  measures,  the 
average  per  capita  use  of  energy  is  13  kilo- 
watts. This  is  all  forms  of  energy:  trans- 
portation, electrical  power,  all  ways  of  using 
resources  to  produce  energy  of  one  sort  or 
another. 

Another  very  Important  figure  to  be  con- 
aldered  when  looking  at  the  energy  problem 
Is  how  many  units  of  energy  it  takes  to  gen- 
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erate  one  dollar  of  the  gross  national  product. 
This  is  a  measure  of  efficiency  of  how  energy 
gets  into  our  economy,  and  it  reveals  some 
very  interesting  and,  at  the  same  time,  some 
very  disturbing  trends.  Por  many  years  It 
took  less  and  less  energy  to  generate  a  dollar 
of  GNP.  That  meant  that  our  economy  was 
becoming  more  efficient  and  we  were  able 
to  convert  energy  into  goods  and  services  at 
an  Increasingly  efficient  rate.  Beginning 
around  1966,  that  trend  turned  around 
rather  dramatically  and  over  the  past  seven 
years  it  has  taken  more  and  more  energy  to 
generate  that  dollar  of  GNP.  Rather  than  be- 
coming more  economically  efficient  In  our 
energy  use,  we  are  becoming  decreaslngly  ef- 
ficient, and  have  been  markedly  so  over  the 
last  seven  years. 

Now  what  about  the  rest  of  the  world?  How 
do  other  countries  use  energy?  Using  the 
same  measure  of  kilowatts  per  capita,  other 
Industrialized  countries — West  Germany,  the 
United  BUngdom,  the  Soviet  Union — use 
energy  at  a  rate  of  somewhere  between  one- 
half  to  one-third  of  the  United  States. 

The  point  is  that  back  in  1905,  we  con- 
sumed energy  on  a  per  capita  basis  that  Is 
equal  to  or  perhaps  even  greater  than  the 
rate  at  which  other  industrialized  coun- 
tries are  using  energy  today,  almost  70  years 
later.  We  have  had  a  historical  pattern  of 
using  very  large  quantities  of  energy.  There 
has  been  a  conscious  policy  developed  by 
Democratic  and  Republican  administrations 
alike  to  price  energy  as  low  as  possible  in  the 
general  belief  that  low-priced  energy  would 
generate  greater  economic  growth.  So  we 
have  always  used  energy  at  a  rate  that  Is 
substantially  larger  than  other  countries  and 
this  pattern  has  continued.  Part  of  this,  of 
course,  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  Is  a  large  country,  long  dis- 
tances are  Involved.  Basically,  however,  we 
have  had  a  history  of  using  energy  as  inten- 
sively as  possible.  The  cotmtrles  used  in  this 
comparison  were  the  industrialized  countries. 
If  we  look  at  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  aver- 
age Is  about  1.8  kilowatts  per  capita.  This  Is 
a  factor  of  about  seven  less  thtm  the  rate  in 
the  United  States. 

Now  turn  from  these  rather  broad  general- 
izations and  historical  patterns  and  consider 
how  energy  Is  used  by  four  sectors  of  our 
economy:  first,  the  percentage  of  energy  that 
is  directly  used  for  heating  plants  In  houses 
and  commercial  establishments;  second,  the 
energy  that  goes  into  the  Industrial  sector  of 
the  economy:  third,  the  energy  that  goes  into 
the  transportation  sector  of  our  economy; 
and  fourth,  the  energy  that  goes  into  elec- 
trical power.  I  will  not  count  energy  twice.  I 
will  Just  count  the  energy  that  is  used  di- 
rectly In  the  home  by  burning  fuel  oil  m  the 
residence;  I  will  not  count  the  electricity 
that  is  used  In  the  home  to  run  the  washing 
machine — that  wUl  be  under  the  electrical 
power  utilities.  What  Is  seen  Is  that  energy 
which  goes  into  the  household  and  commer- 
cial sector  has  remained  more  or  less  con- 
stant. The  Industrial  sector  Is  using  less  and 
less  energy.  This  is  a  reflection  of  the  fact 
that  our  economy  Is  moving  away  from  heavy 
Industry  Into  light  Industry,  one  oriented  to- 
ward products  and  services.  Transportation. 
In  terms  of  total  percentage  of  energy  use, 
remains  about  constant.  The  very  dramatic 
Increase  in  the  total  amount  and  percentage 
of  energy  used  la  in  the  sector  of  electrical 
power. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  the  energy  that  Is 
used  In  this  country  goes  Into  generating 
electricity.  This  b&a  increased  very  rapidly 
and  Is  presently  growing  at  such  a  rate  that 
the  amount  of  electrical  energy  that  we  will 
use.  or  the  energy  that  goes  into  electricity, 
will  double  in  somewhere  between  every 
eight  to  ten  years. 

Now  look  at  how  thU  energy  is  derived  in 
each  one  of  these  sectors.  The  principal  en- 
ergy sources  are  burning  of  coal,  burning  of 
oU,  and  burning  of  gas,  followed  by  hjiiro' 
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electric  power  and,  to  a  small  extent,  nuclear 
power. 

In  the  household  and  residential  sector  the 
percentage  of  energy  due  to  coal  has  dropped 
precipitously.  Very  few  people  heat  their 
homes  with  coal  any  more.  Petroleum  has  re- 
mained more  or  less  constant  in  terms  of 
percentage  of  source  of  energy  that  goes  into 
the  residential  and  commercial  area  of  the 
economy.  At  the  same  time  there  has  been 
an  enormous  increase  in  the  use  of  natural 
gas.  This  shift  is  significant  in  many  ways: 
Natural  gas  is  becoming  a  less  abundant 
commodity.  The  rate  of  discovery  of  natural 
gas  fields  has  decreased  substantially.  At  the 
same  time  coal  is  by  far  the  most  abundant 
fossil  fuel  source  in  this  country.  In  the  In- 
dustrial sector  the  same  pattern  Is  taking 
place:  Industry  as  a  whole  is  getting  more  of 
Its  energy  from  natural  gas  and  less  from 
coal. 

In  the  transportation  sector  almost  all  the 
energy  used  to  move  people  and  move  goods 
comes  from  petroleum.  Petroleum  is  the 
driving,  motivating  fuel. 

Now  turn  to  the  electrical  utuitles.  Where 
do  they  get  their  energy?  There  is  something 
of  the  same  pattern;  an  increase  Iji  oil  and 
natural  gas,  a  decrease  In  hydro  power  and 
nuclear  power.  Nuclear  power  for  this  year 
will  run  between  two  and  three  per  cent. 
Even  though  the  capacity  Is  around  five  per 
cent,  the  uptime  for  nuclear  reactors  Is  so 
low  that  the  total  fraction  of  the  energy  pro- 
duced by  nuclear  power  will  still  be  a  verv 
small  percentage  of  the  total  energy.  The 
percentage  by  hydro  power  has  dropped  ba- 
sically because  we  don't  have  any  more  rivers 
to  dam  up.  There  are  plans  to  do  something 
about  the  Grand  Canyon,  but  I  am  sure  that 
will  lead  to  rather  substantial  battles  with 
the  environmentalists. 

Where  does  the  electricity  go?  There  has 
been  a  small  percentage  Increase  In  the  resi- 
dential use  of  electricity.  This  may  be  sur- 
prising because  we  often  hear  about  how  we 
waste  energy  with  electric  dog  nail  clippers 
and  things  of  that  sort.  In  fact,  the  use  of 
energy  in  the  residential  area  has  remained 
more  or  less  constant — indeed  It  can  be 
demonstrated  that  most  of  this  growth  Is  in 
air  conditioning  and  electrical  heating. 

Much  more  significant  Is  a  very  heavy  in- 
crease In  the  commercial  area.  An  ever 
greater  percentage  of  electricity  Is  flowing 
directly  Into  office  buildings,  into  parking 
garages,  athletic  stadiums  and  other  com- 
mercial establishments.  Industrial  use  has 
been  decreasing,  again  reflecting  the  gradual 
conversion  of  our  industrial  phase  of  heavy 
Industry  to  one  that  is  based  more  on  high 
technology  and  on  services. 

Now,  what  if  one  takes  these  historical 
flgures  and  asks  the  question,  "What's  going 
to  happen  in  the  future  given  our  current 
set  of  policies  with  respect  to  pricing,  regula- 
tion, etc.?"  The  answer  Is  that  in  the  next 
15  to  20  years  the  total  energy  consumption 
will  Just  about  double — If  the  sotirces  are 
available.  ThU  is  Juft  an  extrapolation  of 
the  past  historical  trend,  assuming  no 
changes  In  the  variety  of  policies  that  In- 
fluence energy  usage. 

The  present  trends  Indicate  a  much  greater 
Increase  in  the  use  of  liquid  petroleum.  And 
this,  of  course,  Is  one  of  the  most  worrisome 
elements  of  the  current  world  situation — 
that  the  amount  of  liquid  petroleum  to  be 
supplied  by  domestic  sources  Is  unlikely  to 
meet  these  demands,  even  given  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Alaska  pipeline  and  our  resoiirces 
on  the  outer  shelf  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 

It  may  be  instructive  to  go  back  to  trans- 
portation and  indicate  where  the  energy  used 
In  this  sector  goes.  This  represents  a  flgrire 
of  billions  of  gallons  a  year  and  Is  very  hard 
to  grasp.  The  transportation  sector  today  is 
using  a  little  over  20  per  cent  of  the  total 
energy  In  the  country.  If  we  maintain  our 
current  pattern  of  use  and  If  the  United 
Stotes  automobUe  "popiUatlon"  continues  to 
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Increase  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent  per  year, 
the  automobile  alone  will  use  up  all  United 
States  petroleum  reserves  in  about  ten  years. 
Now  that's  the  problem.  This  Includes  an 
attempt  to  estimate  Alaska  and  outer  con- 
tinental shelf  sources.  If  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  Amazon  developments,  Venezuela, 
and  Canada,  the  time  can  be  postponed  to 
about  1990.  The  world  problem  Is  somewhat 
worse  because  the  rate  of  automobiles  in  the 
world  has  increased  at  almost  seven  per  cent 
per  year;  and  it  won't  take  very  long  to  use 
up  all  the  world  petroleum  reserves  Just  by 
driving  automobUes. 

This  is,  then,  a  very  graphic  Illustration  of 
what  enormous  strain  even  one  segment  of 
our  total  economy,  transportation,  places  on 
existing  natural  resources.  Of  course,  we  can 
extend  this  by  using  oil  shale  and  converting 
coal  to  petroleum,  but  nevertheless  this  illus- 
trates a  point  that  Is  very  necessary  to  under- 
stand— we  cannot  maintain  our  present 
transportation  pattern  in  this  country  with- 
out running  out  of  petroleum  with  a  time 
scale  that  Is  small.  It's  not  100  years — it's  lo, 
20,  30  years. 

There  are  some  very  fundamental  ques- 
tions to  be  asked  about  why,  historically, 
our  use  of  energy  has  been  extravagant,  why 
It  continues  to  be  so,  and  what  are  some  of 
the  underlymg  reasons.  Actually,  this  coun- 
try has  not  had  an  energy  jsollcy  that  one 
could  describe,  other  than  it  would  appear  in 
the  nation's  Interest  to  keep  energy  priced 
as  low  as  possible  and  in  this  way  to  drive 
an  ever-increasing  economy.  Por  many  years 
this  policy  worked  in  the  sense  that  energy 
was  becoming  more  efficiently  used  in  gen- 
erating a  dollar  of  GNP.  Things  have  changed. 

We  have  kept  the  price  of  energy  artificially 
low  through  a  variety  of  policies.  These  were 
policies  done  piecemeal  rather  than  by  look- 
ing at  the  overall  problem  and  asking  where 
we  were  going.  In  order  to  increase  explora- 
tion, we  provided  for  a  depletion  allowance 
on  oil,  coal,  and  other  resources;  this  itself 
brings  the  price  that  can  be  charged  by  the 
supplier  down.  We  decided  in  1956  to  build  a 
system  of  Interstate  highways  to  provide  for 
highspeed  ground  transportation.  The  high- 
ways were  funded  by  trust  funds  generated 
by  taxes  on  gasoline.  The  highways  generated 
more  traffic,  more  taxes,  more  miles  of  high- 
way, which  Is  what  one  could  call  a  positive 
feedback  loop  with  some  very  great  gains  in 
the  loop. 

We  have  subsidized  the  development  of 
nuclear  energy  through  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  A  very  substantial  amount  of 
money  went  into  making  and  developing  a 
workable  light-motor  reactor  and  now  the 
breeder  reactor.  Tax  money  went  into  that 
research.  Where  the  supplier  of  the  electricity 
does  not  have  to  pay  lor  the  cost  of  research 
and  development,  it  can  supply  the  electricity 
at  a  lesser  cost  than  otherwise  possible.  A 
very  great  subsidy  in  the  nuclear  Industry  Is 
the  so-called  Price-Anderson  Bill,  which 
limits  the  liability  of  utilities  in  the  case  of 
accidents.  Othervirlse  utilities  would  have  a 
very  dUBcult  time  insuring  themselves 
against  catastrophic  accidents.  This  is  the 
way  government  steps  in  and  regulates  or 
provides  for  artificially  low-priced  energy. 

In  the  coal  area  there  is  a  whole  class  of 
similar  subsidies.  Last  year  the  federal  gov- 
ernment paid  $600  million  to  miners  who 
suffered  from  the  terrible  black-lung  disease. 
This  is  money  that  is  coming  from  all  the 
taxpayers  and  not  from  the  users  of  the 
coal.  No  one  has  really  questioned  how  gov- 
ernment actions  have  distorted  the  price 
structure  in  the  energy  field. 

I  have  not  mentioned  a  very,  very  sub- 
stantial cost  that  has  been  totally  neglected. 
The  utility,  the  industry,  and  even  the  resi- 
dent has  xised  the  air  and  the  water  as  a  way 
to  dispose  of  waste  products  without  paying 
for  their  use.  That,  of  course.  Is  in  the  process 
of  change  through  regulations — there  have 
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been  proposals  for  taxes  or  charges  on  ma- 
terials that  are  admitted  into  the  atmo- 
sphere. But  in  the  main  these  costs  have  been 
borne  by  society  as  an  added  health  cost,  as 
an  added  cost  in  clean  up.  and  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  The  basic  point  is  that  the  producer 
and  the  user  have  not  paid  the  total  price  in 
the  cost  to  produce  that  energy.  We  simply 
haven't  started  to  probe  and  ask  some  of 
these  long-term  questions  of  how  we  can 
develop  a  system  within  our  price  mechanism 
that  will  correctly  refiect  the  cost  of  energy 
and  the  variety  of  ways  that  it  can  be  used. 

There  Is  one  terribly  important  goal  that 
goes  back  to  the  first  number — the  13  kilo- 
watts per  capita.  Anyone  who  analyzes  this 
problem  recognizes  that  we  can  cut  that 
figure  back  without  decreaislng,  in  any  way, 
our  standard  of  living  or  quality  of  life.  A 
ten  per  cent  cut  to  the  levels  In  1970  on  a 
per  capita  basis  will  not  make  a  noticeable 
difference  in  how  people  live  and  how  they 
feel  about  life.  So  the  one  very  great  goal  that 
we  should  be  pushing  for  Is  energy  conserva- 
tion. A  ten  per  cent  reduction  per  capita  In 
usage  of  energy  is  a  realizable  goal  and  one 
that  can  be  Implemented  as  we  work  with  a 
number  of  other  possibilities  of  getting 
through  the  next  few  very,  very  difficult  years. 


MORE  ON  GREECE 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  13,  1974 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reports  out  of  Greece  seem  to 
indicate  that  economic  and  political 
problems  are  becoming  worse  and  build- 
ing toward  a  climax. 

It  might  be  especially  useful,  there- 
fore, to  consider  a  timely  article  by  Prof. 
George  Anastaplo  of  Chicago's  Rosary 
students,  a  massacre  in  which  the  Greek 
political  affairs  and  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
I  believe  my  colleagues  will  find  it  in- 
teresting and  thought  povoking: 

BLOODIED  Greece:   No  Wat  Oirr? 
(By  George  Anastaplo) 

It  has  now  been  seven  years  since  a  clique 
of  colonels  seized  the  government  of  Greece. 
That  usurpation  culminated  last  November 
in  the  shooting  in  Athens  of  a  number  of 
students,  a  massacre  in  which  the  Greek 
government  acknowledges  a  dozen  dead  and 
in  which  unofficial  sources  count  dozens  if 
not  even  hundreds  of  deed.  One  result  of 
the  massacre  was  a  military  coup  on  Novem- 
ber 26  which  removed  from  office  the  de- 
moralized dictator  vho  had  been  in  charge 
since  AprU  21, 1967. 

The  student  demonstrations  which  were 
suppressed  so  bloodily  in  November  had  been 
prompted  by  the  general  deterioration  of  the 
colonels'  rule,  a  deterioration  -eflec  d  both 
in  a  runaway  infiation  and  in  a  general  fa- 
tigue. The  bitter  discontent  students  were 
expressing  was,  it  now  turns  out,  shared 
by  much  of  the  Greek  nation  as  well. 

The  crisis  which  toppled  the  bloody  dic- 
tatorship in  Athens  cannot  be  resolved,  or 
even  smothered,  by  recourse  to  stUl  another 
military  strongman.  That  crisis  is  rooted  In 
the  incomi>etence  and  arrogance  of  colonels 
who  cannot  be  expected  to  handle  Intelli- 
gently the  complex  social  and  economic  prob- 
lem- of  Greece.  Such  usuri>er8  simply  can- 
not enlist  the  necessary  services  and  good 
will  of  the  better  professionals,  politicians 
and  military  officers  of  that  country  for  the 
great  work  of  reconciliation  and  austerity 
which  Greece  so  desperately  needs. 
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It  has  now  been  five  months  since  the  army 
moved.  It  was  not  clear  at  that  time  Just 
who  would  be  ruling  the  country  there- 
after: another  clique  of  ideological  colonels 
who  would  try  to  maintain  the  dictatorship, 
or  non-political  regular  army  officers  who 
would  turn  over  the  government  to  civilian 
rule.  Non-political  officers  would  by  this  time 
probably  have  surrendered  pwwer  If  they  had 
been  in  control.  Instead,  one  hears  mor^ 
and  more  reports  Trom  Greece  of  wldespreaid 
torture  and  stifling  repression — and  this  sug- 
gests that  ideological  officers  have  remained 
dominant  in  Athens. 

The  shortsighted  role  played  by  the  Ameri- 
can government  since  the  colonels  first  took 
over  in  1967  has  already  (and  perhaps  even 
permanently)  compromised,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  resentful  Greek  people,  our  legitimate 
Interests  in  that  country  and  hence  in  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean.  Among  our  mistakes 
has  been  that  of  publicly  backing  the  wrong 
man  in  Greece,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
us  seem  either  foolish  or  unfeeling. 

One  constructive  role  the  United  States 
can  play  is  to  provide  the  considerable  money 
Greece  will  need  to  ball  itself  out  of  the  un- 
natural economic  mess  into  which  the 
colonels  have  got  that  country.  But  no  Amer- 
ican Congress  will  provide  such  aid  so  long  as 
the  colonels  remain  in  power.  And  no  aid 
would  be  worth  giving  without  a  genuinely 
political  government  in  Athens  to  use  it.  a 
government  which  can  provide  a  disciplined, 
intelligent  leadership  and  behind  which  a 
united  country  can  breathe  freely  as  It  dedi- 
cates itself  to  an  austere  program  of  recon- 
struction. 

The  observer  of  Greek  affairs  gets  an  im- 
pression of  helplessness,  drift  and  malaise, 
with  the  new  government  going  through  the 
forms  of  moral  regeneration  and  reform.  But 
those  forms  have  been  made  a  mockery  by 
revelations  of  the  corruption  around  the 
recently  deposed  dictator  who  had  also 
preached  moral  regeneration  when  he  first 
came  to  power.  It  must  be  difficult  for  any- 
one in  Greece  today  to  take  seriously  any- 
thing a  military  government  says  these  days 

And  yet.  what  way  out  is  there?  As  eco- 
nomic conditions  worsen,  partly  as  a  result 
of  the  shortsighted  measures  adopted  by  the 
colonels  since  1967  in  order  to  stay  in  power, 
acts  of  desperation  (Including  exploitation  of 
crises  with  Turkey)  will  be  provoked  on  the 
part  both  of  government  officials  and  of  their 
opponents.  An  explosion  can  be  expected  next 
fall  or  early  winter,  when  students  return  to 
their  universities  from  summer  vacations. 

Thus,  even  more  bloodshed  can  be  expected 
upon  the  next  "encounter"  as  well  as  a  pro- 
nounced radicallzation  both  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  colonels  and  of  the  political  life 
following  the  colonels — unless  the  present 
rulers  of  Greece  can  be  persuaded  to  retvirn 
to  their  barracks. 

We  Americans  should,  before  still  another 
ruthless  dictator  becomes  consolidated  in 
Athens  cw  before  a  massive  explosion  radi- 
cally disrupts  the  life  of  that  country,  try 
to  redeem  somewhat  our  good  name  by  using 
our  remaining  influence  in  Greece  and  NATO, 
as  well  as  our  economic  power,  to  help  the 
Greek  people  recover  control  of  their  own 
affairs.  This  can  best  be  done  by  vigorously 
encouraging  the  colonels  to  step  aside  for 
Constantlne  Karamanlls,  the  man  whose 
prestige  as  a  former  conservative  prime 
minister  still  recommends  him  to  the  Greek 
people  (including  elements  as  diverse  as 
responsible  Army  officers  and  articulate 
Leftist  Intellectuals)  as  the  best  way  to 
avoid  even  bloodier  crises  which  now  threat- 
en their  country. 

Greece  may  be  the  only  country  In  the 
world  today  where  the  genuine  popular  al- 
ternative to  domestic  tyranny  is  so  mod- 
erate and  so  experienced  a  politician  as  Mr. 
Karamanlls.  What  more  can  the  Greeks  or 
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the  United  States  hope  for?  Dare  we  or  they 
risk  further  deterioration  in  Oreece  and  In 
Amerlcan-Oreek  relations? 

If  the  changes  begun  so  bloodily  last  No- 
vember are  not  properly  followed  up  during 
the  next  six  months  by  responsible  men  In 
Oreece  and  the  United  SUtes,  the  political 
map  of  the  Balkans  Is  likely  to  be  radically 
and  hence  dangerously  altered  during  the 
next  decade. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SH.  14655 
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VOTER  REGISTRATION  ACT 
(HJi.  8053) 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13,  1974 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  8  was 
a  dark  day  in  the  history  of  election  re- 
form. I  am  deeply  disappointed  that  the 
House  rejected  postcard  registration. 

I  supported  this  legislation  because 
the  present  system  of  voter  registra- 
tion disenfranchises  millions  of  voters 
niUonally,  and  thsusands  in  my  own  dis- 
trict of  Cincinnati  and  Hamilton  County. 
It  is  the  red  tape  and  the  bureaucratic 
hurdles  that  keep  these  people  from  fully 
participating  in  our  electoral  process; 
not  disinterest  or  Indifference  on  their 
part.  They  are  senior  citizens  who  are 
often  physically  unable  to  get  to  regis- 
tration centers,  workers  who  may  be  un- 
able to  register  because  76  percent  of  the 
country's  voting  jurisdictions  have  no 
Saturday  or  evening  registration  in  non- 
election  months — these  are  the  people 
who  gain  access  to  the  voting  booth. 

In  my  home  city  of  Cincinnati,  for 
example,  only  58  percent  of  the  eligible 
voting  p<H)ulati(Mi  are  registered.  Hamil- 
ton County  as  a  whole  has  somewhat 
higher  registration  figiires;  approxi- 
mately 68  percent.  But  as  these  statistics 
indicate  we  are  a  long  way  from  the 
high  level  of  participation  that  insures 
a  strong  and  dynamic  democracy. 

Registration  by  postcard  would  have 
offered  a  simplified,  convenient,  and  uni- 
form system  of  registration  that  would 
have  encouraged  greater  numbers  of 
citizens  to  participate  In  our  electoral 
process.  Studies  have  shown  that  reg- 
istration is  the  key  phase  In  such  an  at- 
tempt. Over  87  percent  of  those  who  reg- 
ister do  In  fact  vote. 

Proof  of  the  effectiveness  of  postcard 
registration  lies  in  the  experience  of 
States  which  have  already  adopted  this 
method:  Texas,  North  Dakota,  Minne- 
sota, and  more  recently,  Maryland.  None 
of  these  States  have  witnessed  the  ad- 
ministrative nightmares  proclaimed  as 
inevitable  by  the  opponents  of  this  bill. 
On  the  contrary,  they  have  all  experi- 
enced a  significant  increase  in  registra- 
tion with  little  difficulty.  Maryland,  for 
example,  has  seen  a  five-fold  Increase  In 
registration  in  some  counties  since  Jan- 
uary of  this  year.  Other  States  have 
experienced  similar  gains. 

I  certainly  hope  this  legislation  comes 
before  the  House  again  soon.  And  I  hope 
at  that  time,  the  House  will  proceed  to 
enact  this  vitally  needed  legislation.  The 
time  has  come  for  election  reform. 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBEUUS 

OP   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  13.  1974 

Mr.  SEBEUUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss H.R.  14655,  legislation  I  feel 
is  crucial  to  both  the  consumer  and 
the  farmer.  This  legislaUon,  which  I 
recently  introduced,  would  adjust  wheat 
and  feed-grain  target  prices  established 
imder  the  Agricultural  and  Consumer 
Protection  Act,  or  the  "farm  bill"  of  1973. 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  point 
that  last  year's  farm  legislation  stressed 
the  word  "protection. "  both  for  farmers 
i  -id  for  our  Nation's  consumers.  The  In- 
tent of  this  bill  is  simply  to  protect  the 
farmer  in  such  a  way  that  we  enable  him 
to  receive  a  fair  return  for  producing  our 
Nation's  food  supply.  If  we  enable  the 
farmer  to  do  this,  we  in  turn  will  be 
guaranteeing  the  consumer  he  will  con- 
tinue to  be  able  to  purchase  the  best 
quality  food  at  the  lowest  comparative 
price  in  the  world. 

Present  law  provides  for  -lost  of  pro- 
duction changes  in  wheat  and  feed-grain 
target  prices  for  1976  and  1977  crops.  It 
is  the  Intent  of  my  legislation  to  see  that 
this  cost  of  production  protection  is  also 
provided  for  the  1974  and  1975  crops  as 
well. 

Let  us  look  at  the  rather  astounding 
recorJ  of  the  farmer  during  this  past 
year,  despite  problems  with  increased 
costs  and  crucial  shortages.  The  Ameri- 
can farmer  singlehandedly  provided  this 
Nation  with  its  first  balance-of-pay- 
ments  siirplus  In  3  years  and  provided  a 
favorable  trade  balance  equal  to  the  cost 
of  our  petroleum  Imports  last  year.  The 
farmer  not  only  feeds  America,  but  his 
productivity  move.:  America  as  well. 
Given  this  record  o.'  accomplishment,  the 
farmer  needs,  has  earned,  and  deserves 
income  protection. 

In  view  of  rising  food  prices  and  the 
obvious  need  for  increased  production, 
the  Government  has  pulled  out  all  stops 
and  is  encouraging  farmers  to  push  for 
full  production  this  year.  I  feel  quite 
strongly  that  It  Is  only  fair  to  accom- 
pany this  encouragement  with  Income 
protection.  Without  some  assurance 
along  these  lines,  farmers  will  either  cut- 
back future  production  or  be  the  victim 
of  the  reoccurring  cost-price  squeeze  that 
will  force  more  farmers  out  of  business. 
We,  of  course,  cannot  afford  either 
alternative. 

The  Intent  of  the  1973  farm  bill  was 
to  return  to  a  market-oriented  agricul- 
ture. It  was  also  the  Intent  of  Congress 
to  provide  some  minimum  protecti(m  for 
producers  should  a  serious  imbalance 
occur  between  supply  and  demand  dur- 
ing this  transition.  This  protection  is 
needed  now. 

Since  the  farm  bill  became  law,  prices 
paid  for  fertilizer  and  liming  materials 
have  Increased  by  over  50  percent,  fuel 
and  farm  machinery  suwilies  have  In- 
creased almost  30  percent,  and  Interest 
rates  and  land  costs  have  skyrocketed. 


Not  only  has  the  farmer  witnessed  every- 
thing he  must  buy  go  up  In  price,  he 
has  also  been  faced  with  critical  short- 
ages of  fertilizer,  machinery,  bailing 
wire,  fuel,  and  other  essential  goods  and 
services.  He  Is  In  the  unique  position  of 
having  to  pay  record  prices  for  what  he 
cannot  get. 

And,  since  the  farm  bill  became  law, 
we  have  all  read  the  headlines  and  heard 
the  news  that  farm  prices  reached  an 
aUtlme  high.  Much  smaller  headlines 
and  much  less  time  has  been  given  to 
the  fact  farm  prices  have  recently  plum- 
meted. Wheat  that  was  selling  for  close 
to  $6  a  bushel  is  now  worth  approxi- 
mately $3  at  the  country  elevator.  Beef 
prices  have  declined  33  percent  since 
their  highs  of  last  simimer,  resulting  in 
losses  of  $150  to  $200  a  head  to  feeders. 
The  farm  Income  picture  has  changed 
drastically.  In  short,  the  farmer  never 
had  it  so  good,  if  it  wasn't  so  bad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  time  the  Govern- 
ment stands  behind  its  commitment  to 
protect  producers  from  overproduction, 
depressed  prices.  aiTd  Income.  This  is 
necessary  to  enable  the  farmer  to  make 
the  kind  of  long-range  economic 
planning  and  investment  so  necessary  to 
our  Nation's  food  supply.  It  Is  also  neces- 
sary if  we  are  going  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide our  Nation  with  a  favorable  trade 
balance.  If  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
be  able  to  pay  for  the  Increasing  cost  of 
energy  Imports,  and  If  we  are  going  to 
stabilize  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

In  support  this  legislation,  I  want  to 
stress  those  of  us  vitally  interested  In 
agriculture  are  hopeful  farm  prices  will 
not  reach  the  levels  where  target  price 
support  win  be  necessary.  The  farmer  Is 
justifiably  proud  of  his  role  at  the  head 
of  our  Nation's  coounerce.  He  would 
much  prefer  that  he  receive  a  reasonable 
return  In  the  marketplace.  However,  It 
should  be  realized  the  Government  still 
Influences  the  farmer's  price, to  the  de- 
gree that  a  reasonable  support  commit- 
ment should  be  maintained  in  order  to 
protect  the  farmer  from  Government 
action — or  overreaction. 

Since  coming  to  Congress,  my  office 
motto  has  been  to  be  fair  with  the  farmer, 
for  he  is  the  backbone  of  the  Nation. 
This  bill  Is  an  extension  of  that  philoso- 
phy. I  ask  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
to  enable  the  farmer  to  provide  this  Na- 
tion with  food  and  fiber. 


PRESIDENTIAL  RESIGNATION 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13.  1974 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  respect- 
fully disagree  with  some  Members  of 
Congress  as  well  as  some  of  our  friends 
In  the  media  who  have  been  urging  the 
President  to  resign.  It  is  my  feeling  that 
we  have  a  constitutional  process  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  whether  or  not  a 
President  should  be  removed  from  office 
and  that  process  sliould  be  allowed  to 
run  Its  course. 
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An  article  by  William  S.  White  ap- 
pearing In  the  Saturday,  May  II,  1974, 
issue  of  the  Washington  Post  outlines  the 
perils  of  Presidential  resignation  and  I 
include  the  article  in  the  Record: 

The  Perils  of  Presidential  Resignatiom 
(By  William  S.  White) 

Those  who  are  Joining  in  the  rising  clamor 
that  the  President  should  simply  resign  forth- 
with, thereby  saving  everybody  a  lot  of  pain 
and  trouble,  are  proposing  the  worst  possible 
resolution  to  one  of  the  gravest  issues  in  our 
history. 

"Let's  get  it  over  with"  has  an  appealing 
ring;  the  only  trouble  is  that  it  is  dangerous- 
ly simplistic.  In  the  first  place,  everybody 
knows  that  In  the  current  circumstances 
"resignation"  Is  an  euphemism  for  morally 
firing  the  President.  In  the  second  place, 
ugly  as  Indeed  are  the  White  House  tran- 
scripts dealing  with  Watergate,  there  is  at 
this  point  a  respectable  doubt  as  to  whether 
Mr.  Nixon  has  committed  Impeachable  of- 
fenses as  distinguished  from  acts  that  were 
shockingly  bad  in  themselves. 

But  there  is  a  third  point  that  dwarfs  all 
others,  and  it  is  this,  offered  in  ABC  form: 
The  United  States  has  something  called  a 
Constitution.  This  Constitution  stipulates 
that  In  one  place  and  one  alone  a  President 
of  the  United  States  be  rightly  tried  for  such 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  and  there 
cleared  or  convicted. 

Tills  place,  of  course,  U  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  The  somber  search  for 
truth  and  Justice  must  begin  In  the  House, 
which  must  first  determine  whether  to  im- 
peach (indict)  the  President.  The  somber 
search  for  truth  and  Justice  must  then.  In 
the  event  of  an  impeachment,  go  to  the 
Senate,  whose  members  would  try  the  Presi- 
dent as  Jurors  presided  over  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States.  Warren  Burger. 

This  is  the  high  and  the  true  way  to  try 
this  case.  "Resignation"  would  avoid  or  evade 
the  true  way.  If  the  President  has  not  in 
fact  committed  an  Impeachable  offense — and 
It  must  be  remembered  that  we  do  not  yet 
know  the  answer  to  that  crucial  question — 
"resignation"  would  become  the  most  mas- 
sive injustice  we  ever  knew. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  President  has 
In  fact  committed  an  Impeachable  offense, 
"resignation"  would  defraud  Justice  and 
cheat  the  right  and  proper  demands  of  his- 
tory that  this  affair  be  explored  with  due 
process,  and  due  process  alone,  to  Its  very 
end. 

The  politicians  can  do  what  they  like;  the 
"media"  can  do  what  they  like.  Por  my  part, 
I  am  not  about  to  put  my  private  Judgments, 
bunches  or  feelings  above  the  magnificent 
constitutional  processes  of  this  nation.  Nor 
am  I  about  to  remain  silent  while  others  de- 
mand the  easy  way  out.  It  seems  to  me  that 
they  have  not  thought  through  the  possible 
consequences  of  a  "resignation"  that  would 
In  common  truth  be  a  booting  out  of  a  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

It  is  an  Inescapable  fact  that  any  ouster 
of  this  particular  President,  even  if  accom- 
plished in  the  most  scrupulous  of  due  proc- 
ess, would  have  the  effect  of  overturning  an 
Immense  popular  mandate  given  to  that 
President  less  than  two  years  ago. 

Millions  of  Americans  are  going  to  believe 
that  he  was  unfairly  hounded  from  office  if 
he  leaves  it,  no  matter  how.  Bitter  divisions 
we  don't  need  in  this  country — and  most 
poignantly  we  don't  need  them  if  the  Presi- 
dent Is  comi>elled  to  leave  office  by  what- 
ever method.  Let  us  therefore  rely  upon  the 
constitutional  method  and  only  on  the  con- 
stitutional method  to  hold  dlvlslveness  to  Its 
minimum.  "Hurry  up"  are  words  that  don't 
belong  anywhere  In  this  tragic  business. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

BUT— IT  WOULD  BE  RIGHT 


HON.  BILL  GUNTER 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  13,  1974 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  currency  and  urgency  of  the  issue, 
I  Include  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  a  personal  letter  I  have  sent  to- 
day to  the  Democratic  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee  and,  in  somewhat  ab- 
breviated form,  to  all  Democratic  Mem- 
bers of  the  House : 

A  Personal  Letter 

In  the  wake  of  the  unfortunate  perform- 
ance of  the  House  Democratic  Caucus  last 
week  in  refusing  by  secret  ballot  to  allow 
the  House  to  work  Its  will  on  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  drafted  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  Committees,  I  believe  it  must  be  made 
clear  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  where  those 
of  us  in  the  pao-ty  who  opposed  that  action 
by  the  Caucus  stand. 

Specifically,  the  wording  of  the  Caucus 
resolution  notwithstanding.  I  believe  it  is 
immediately  Incumbent  on  those  of  us  who 
see  genuine  congressional  reform  as  a  mat- 
ter of  the  most  fundamental  conscience  to 
make  clear  that  we  neither  are.  nor  could 
be,  bound  by  the  expression  of  the  Caucus 
in  this  matter;  nor  that  we  believe  the  Cau- 
cus speaks  for  the  higher  principles  of  the 
Democratic  Party  in  this  Instance,  either 
within  the  Congress  or  nationally. 

Despite  the  attempt  to  psychologically 
portray  the  action  of  the  Caucus  as  some- 
how binding  on  the  Democratic  members  of 
the  House,  and  specifically  on  the  Democrat- 
ic members  of  the  Rules  Committee,  quite 
clearly  under  the  Caucus  Rules  neither  the 
members  of  the  Caucus  nor  of  the  Rules 
Committee  are  bound,  the  vote  on  the  Reso- 
lution having  failed  to  pass  by  a  %rds  ma- 
jority. But  even  If  it  had.  It  Is  also  quite 
clear  that  where  matters  of  -fundamental 
conscience  and  prior  commitments  to  con- 
stituents are  Involved,  the  action  of  the 
Caucus  would  not  be  binding  In  any  case. 

Therefore,  those  of  us  who  see  the  issue 
In  this  light  have  a  positive  obligation.  It 
seems  to  me.  to  so  Inform  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  Rules  Committee  of  our 
feeling,  advise  them  that  they  are  not  bound 
by  the  Caucus,  and  finally  to  urge  them  In 
the  strongest  and  most  positive  terms  to 
act  to  report  the  resolution  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Committees  to  the  full  House. 

As  a  respected  and  conscientious  member 
of  my  party  on  the  Rules  Committee.  I 
urge  you  to  so  act,  by  your  own  motion  or  in 
response  to  one  offered  by  either  a  majority 
or  minority  member  of  the  Rules  Committee. 

The  Issue  is  a  matter  of  deepest  consci- 
ence, in  my  Judgment,  because  of  the  con- 
tinuing, massive  erosion  of  public  faith  and 
confidence  in  the  House  as  an  Institution  of 
government.  In  the  current  general  climate. 
that  erosion  of  trust  poses  the  most  funda- 
mental threat  to  the  sanctity  and  effective- 
ness of  our  federal  institutions  In  general. 
The  need  for  clear,  immediate  action  to  re- 
store the  faith  of  the  people  In  the  House 
has  become  a  moral  as  well  as  pragmatic 
Imperative.  No  greater  Issue  confronts  the 
House. 

I  well  realize  the  difficulty  psychologically 
that  might  yet  exist  for  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  Rules  Committee  in  acting 
against  the  majority  will  of  the  Caucus,  and 
particularly  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
other  party  in  the  House — and  even  though 
this  matter  in  Its  deepest  sense  Is  not  a 
partisan  one.  It  will  be  difficult  for  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, I  know,  to  appear  to  be  perhaps  joining 
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to  act  in  response  to  minority  pressure,  even 
for  the  greater  objective  sought. 

But,  In  this  hiStanoe.  it  would  l>e  nght! 

The  House  can.iot  continue  to  pretend 
with  endless  words  and  endless  posturing 
that  it  is  meeting  Its  Institutional  and  con- 
stitutional responsibilities  to  those  who 
elected  it.  when  In  fact  on  vital  issue  after 
vital  issue,  from  energy  to  the  economy,  it 
has  proved  incapable  and  unwilling  to  keep 
the  faith. 

This  issue  must  not  prove  another  such 
Instance. 

It  is  time  now  and  without  further  delay 
to  address  the  great  problem  of  restoring 
the  effectiveness,  sanctity  and  responsive- 
ness of  the  House  itseU  as  an  institution, 
and  with  it  the  people's  faith. 

I  ask  you.  as  one  responsible  and  con- 
cerned member  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
therefore,  to  act  to  report  the  Resolution  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Committees  to  the 
full  House  so  that  it  may  work  Its  will. 
Sincerely. 

Bill  GtJNTCR. 
JIf ember  of  Congress. 


THE  CASE  POR  A  FEDERAL  OIL  AND 
GAS  CORPORATION:  NO.  31 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13,  1974 
Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
mere  mention  of  the  concept  of  a  Federal 
Oil  and  Gas  Corporation  a  few  years  ago 
would  have  triggered  a  bemused  reac- 
tion from  several  sources,  not  the  least 
of  whom  would  h§  major  oil  company 
officials. 

Now,  an  oil  embargo  and  an  energy 
crisis  later,  the  idea  is  being  taken  seri- 
ously. The  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Corpora- 
tion is  in  fact  an  Idea  that  has  come  of 

The  Corporation  has  received  the  en- 
dorsement of  several  economists  and 
energy  experts.  Now,  imlikely  enough, 
there  are  faint  suggestions  of  support  in 
The  Oil  Daily,  an  industry  newspaper. 

Tony  Lo  Pro  to.  Oil  Daily's  Washington 
news  editor,  wrote  in  the  May  7.  1974, 
edition  that  a  Government  controlled  oil 
company  is  "needed." 

He  further  stated  that  "only  a  terribly 
insecure  industry"  could  object  to  such 
an  idea. 

Mr.  Lo  Proto  highlights  some  impor- 
tant aspects  of  the  Issue,  and  I  would 
like  to  bring  his  article  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Lo  Proto's  article  follows: 


What's  Wrong  Wrrn  a  Brr  of 

in    OOVniNMENT? 


•POO" 


(By  Tony  Lo  Proto) 

Back  in  the  good  ole  days  of  the  Wobblles 
and  the  IWW  and  a  host  of  other  labor- 
oriented  radical  groups.  Eugene  V.  Debs  used 
to  ask  audiences.  '•Which  do  you  prefer?  A 
government  that  controls  the  railroads  or 
the  railroads  to  control  the  government?" 

We  all  know  what  happened. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  Amtrak 
(and  the  possible  is  thrown  in  as  a  Journal- 
istic hedge)  the  railroads  in  this  country  are 
in  a  mess.  Danny  Taggart  and  Ayn  Rand  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

And  that  situation  did  not  come  about 
because  of  either  Pan  Am  or  TWA  (they've 
got  their  problems  too) . 
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It  came  about — and  here's  where  we  stick 
our  journalistic  neck  way  out — because  of 
governmental  benign  neglect.  Tb«  railroads 
did  not  control  the  government,  nor  did  the 
government  control  the  railroads. 

They  allowed  Adam  Smith  (who  had  been 
dead  for  hundreds  of  years)  and  hts  er- 
roneous economic  theories  to  prevail. 

No  one  In  his  right  mind  Is  suggesting  that 
the  government  take  over  the  oil  companies. 
But  then  no  one  In  his  right  mind  would 
suggest  a  return  to  the  Platonlstic  nonsense 
of  Adam  Smith's  "market  control." 

What  Is  needed  Is  a  government  controlled 
oil  company,  a  new  company,  financed, 
funded  and  fostered  by  Congress. 

The  Idea  can  work.  Britain's  Oas  Council 
Is  one  example.  The  French  Compagnle 
Prancalse  des  Petroles  Is  another.  Knrico 
Mattel's  AOIP  (allowing  for  a  little  bit  of 
Italian  showmanship  and  braggadocclo)  Is 
yet  another. 

Only  a  terribly  insecure  Industry  could 
object  to  the  Stevenson -Magnuson  proposed 
Federal  Oil  and  Oas  Corporation  (promptly 
dubbed  POOCO  by  Stephen  Wakefield,  ex- 
FEO  official). 

Their  attitude  would  be:  the  more  the 
merrier. 

And  If,  as  U  quite  poeslble,  FOOCO 
fails.  .  .  . 


MR.  MACON  BERRYMAN 


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

or   THE    VnctK    ISLANDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  13.  1974 

Mr.  DE  LUGO  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  30 
the  Virgin  Islands  reluctantly  accepted 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Macon  Berryman, 
commissioner  of  the  department  of  so- 
cial welfare.  Mr.  Berryman  has  been  an 
inspired  public  servant  whose  ability  and 
leadership  have  directed  the  initiation  of 
public  assistance  programs  in  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

Macon  Berryman,  a  seasoned  profes- 
sional, joined  the  Virgin  Islands  depart- 
ment 24  years  ago  and  has  been  its  com- 
missioner since  1958.  His  efforts  have 
successfully  brought  to  the  Virgin  Islands 
many  Federal  programs  that  had  pre- 
viously been  accessible  only  to  the  50 
States.  Since  1950,  the  average  amount 
of  public  assistance  per  recipient  in  the 
Virgin  Islands  has  increased  from  $6.50 
to  $50  per  month. 

In  my  dealings  with  the  social  welfare 
department,  I  have  foimd  Commissioner 
Berryman  to  be  an  exceptionally  cooper- 
ative public  official,  as  well  as  a  sincerely 
compassionate  and  thorou'jhly  profes- 
sional man.  His  years  of  dedication  to 
the  interests  of  the  elderly,  underprivi- 
leged, and  needy  members  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  community  have  earned  him  our 
warmest  gratitude. 

At  this  time.  I  v  ish  to  share  with  my 
colleagues   the   following   article   which 
sununarizes  Mr.  Berryman's  productive 
career: 
Beutmait  Leaves  Weltase  Post  on  Tuisdat 

Macon  Berryman.  who  has  been  with  the 
Department  of  Social  Welfare  for  the  past 
twenty-four  years,  sixteen  of  them  as  Com- 
missioner, resigns  after  the  close  of  business 
on  April  30. 

tJnder  his  leadership  spectacular  progress 
was  achieved  in  the  introduction  and  ex- 
pansion  of   children's  and  senior  citizens' 
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programs,  and  aid  to  the  needy.  "We  have 
been  Involved  In  so  many  programs  that  it  Is 
difficult  to  single  out  any  one  of  them  as 
the  most  significant,  but  If  cme  has  to  be 
mentioned  It  is  the  program  for  the  aged." 
Mr.  Berryman  declared  Monday.  "What  we 
have  accomplished  for  senior  citizens  In  this 
territory  is  not  duplicated  anywhere  In  the 
United  States,"  he  emphasized. 

In  1960  the  average  public  assistance  client 
received  $6.50  per  month,  whUe  today  the 
average  payment  Is  t60,  Mr.  Berryman  dis- 
closed. 

He  entered  the  Social  Welfare  Department 
on  July  10.  1950  as  Director  of  Child  Welfare 
and  became  Acting  Commissioner  on  Septem- 
ber 28.  1968.  He  was  appointed  Commissioner 
by  Governor  John  Merwln  the  following 
January  1. 

Mr.  Berryman  said  he  Intends  to  remain 
involved  In  a  number  of  community  activi- 
ties. Including  the  Boy  Scouts.  Bed  Cross, 
and  the  People's  Bank.  He  will  also  work 
with  the  Commission  for  the  BUnd. 

Mrs.  Gwendolyn  Blake,  Executive  Assist- 
ant to  the  Commissioner,  will  become  Acting 
Commissioner,  and  it  is  generally  anticipated 
that  Governor  Evans  will  appoint  her  to  the 
Commlsslonersbip. 
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NAVY    GUN    MISFIRES 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  wiBCONsnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13,  1974 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly,  the 
House  will  be  considering  this  year's  de- 
fense authorization  bUl.  I  believe  the 
amount  contained  in  this  legislation  is 
too  high.  But  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
the  committee  has  decided  to  eliminate 
$20  million  for  the  Navy's  Phalanx  pro- 
gram. While  this  does  not  eliminate  all 
the  funds  for  the  program,  it  Is  a  clear 
message  to  the  Navy  to  get  Its  house  in 
order  immediately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Phalanx  is  one  of 
the  alltime  stinkers  in  a  long  string  of 
bad  new  weapons  programs.  The  Pha- 
lanx is  supposed  to  be  the  last  deferue  of 
ships  against  Incoming  cruise  missiles, 
but  it  is  so  bad  that  during  a  recent 
test  it  threatened  to  sink  Srnta  Barbara 
Island  and  the  U.S.S.  Hollister. 

Information  on  the  test  failures  of  the 
Phalanx  are  contained  in  recently  de- 
classified sections  of  a  General  Account- 
ing Office  stafT  study.  The  study  says: 

The  results  of  the  Navy-at-sea  testing  have 
disclosed  a  tendency  for  the  Phalanx  to 
track,  and  lock  on  to  objects  which  it  should 
not  have  accepted  as  threats.  Specifically,  the 
system  tracked,  locked  onto,  and  declared 
as  a  threat.  Santa  Barbara  Island  and  the 
U.S.8.  Hollister. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Navy  refused  to  declassify  the 
velocity  and  the  yards  per  second  at 
which  the  Phalanx  radar  clocked  Santa 
Barbara  Island.  However,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  can  nevertheless  be  revealed  without 
endangering  national  security  that  it  ap- 
peared to  be  a  very  fast  island. 

The  Phalanx  is  an  automatic  gun  that 
is  intended  to  stop  low  flying,  high  speed 
missiles  that  have  penetrated  all  other 
ship  defenses.  Although,  as  the  GAO  re- 
port says,  "system  reliability  is  and  has 
been  for  more  than  2  years,  of  great  con- 


cern." the  Navy  last  year  asked  Congress 
for  money  to  deploy  the  Phalanx  on 
ships  at  sea.  The  Navy  plans  eventually 
to  place  Phalanx  guns  on  all  its  ships. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  GAO  report  casts 
serious  doubts  on  whether  the  Phalanx 
is  worth  another  penny  out  of  our  al- 
ready bloated  defense  budget.  Certainly. 
we  have  no  urgent  requirements  for  an 
automatic  gun  that  attacks  islands  and 
friendly  ships. 

The  tests  reported  in  the  GAO  report 
took  place  between  January  and  March 
1974,  aboard  the  UJ3.S.  Kino.  What  we 
have  here  is  a  weapons  system  that  Is 
worse  than  useless.  With  guns  like  these 
who  needs  enemies? 

There  is  according  to  the  GAO  report 
the  danger  of  having  a  gun  that  shoots 
at  friendly  ships  instead  of  enemy  mis- 
siles. Says  the  report: 

We  believe  that  the  tmpHcatlona  of  these 
events,  when  it  is  considered  that  a  Phalanx- 
equipped  ship  may  be  part  of  a  multlship 
task  force,  Indeed  warrant  considerable  at- 
tention. 


CHICAGO'S  POLISH  CONSTITUTION 
DAY    PARADE 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or     TTItMniQ 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13.  1974 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Sneaker,  on  Sat- 
urday, May  4,  1974,  the  Polish  National 
Alliance  sponsored  Chicago's  annual 
Polish  Constitution  Day  parade  and  it 
was  my  pleasure  and  honor  to  be  on  the 
reviewing  stand  and  at  the  Civic  Center 
for  the  commemoration  ceremonies 
which  followed  the  parade. 

Chicago  Americans  of  Polish  heritage 
gather  each  year  to  celebrate  the  tradi- 
tions of  liberty  which  bind  our  peoples 
so  closely  together  and  to  pay  tribute 
to  those  who  have  sacrificed  and  put 
their  lives  on  the  line  In  defense  of  that 
freedom.  The  May  3.  1971.  Constitution 
of  Poland  is  a  landmark  event  In  the 
history  of  man's  struggle  against 
tyranny. 

The  ceremonies  included  a  ringing 
speech  by  the  president  of  the  Polish  Na- 
tional Alliance  and  the  Polish  American 
Congress.  Aloysius  A.  Mazewski,  in  trib- 
ute to  two  of  those  men.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son and  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko,  who 
helped  originate  and  forge  the  democ- 
racy we  enjoy  today. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution Day  remarks  by  this  outstand- 
ing leader  In  our  Nation's  PolLsh-Ameri- 
can  community,  a  program  of  events  In 
commemoration  of  the  May  3  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  Invocation  offered  by  Bis- 
hop Francis  Carl  Rowinski. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  program,  the  invoca- 
tion, and  President  Mazewski's  speech 
follow : 

COMMEMOBATIOK    OF    POLAND'S    MaT    3,     1791, 

CoNsnTtmoN,  Mat  4,  1974 

PROCRAlf  AT  RZVIKWING  STAWD 

State  and  Madison  Streets — 13  Noon: 
Welcome :  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Szymanowlcz.  Vice 
President.  Polish  National  AUlance,  General 
Chairman.  Poland's  Constitution  Day. 
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National  anthems:  Mr.  Stefan  Wlclk.  ac- 
companied by  81st  United  States  Army  Band. 

Parade  announcer:  Mr.  Chet  OuUnskl, 
WOPA  Radio. 

PBOGRAM  AT  CtVIC  CENTER  PLAZA 

2:00  P.M.: 

Weliome:  Mrs.  Sophie  Buczkowskl.  Com- 
missioner. District  13,  Polish  National  Alli- 
ance. 

Invocation :  The  Rt.  Rev.  Francis  C.  Rowin- 
ski, Bishop.  Western  Diocese,  Polish  National 
Catholic  Church. 

Master  of  ceremonies:  Hon.  Aloysius  A. 
Mazewski.  President.  Polish  National  Alli- 
ance. President.  Polish  American  Congress. 

Remarks:  Honorable  Richard  J.  Daley. 
Mayor.  City  of  Chicago. 

Principal  address:  Honorable  John  Rich- 
ardson. Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Educational  and  Cultural  AfTairs. 

Introduct^n  of  guests:  Mrs.  Helen  Ora- 
wlec,  Commissioner.  District  12,  Polish  Na- 
tional Alliance. 

Resolution:  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Szymanowlcz, 
Vice  President,  Polish  National  Alliance, 
General  Chairman,  Poland's  Constitution 
Day. 

Benediction:  Most  Reverend  Alfred  L. 
Abramowlcz,  DD.  Auxiliary  BUhop,  Vicar 
General. 

Conclusion: 

StTNDAT.   MAT   S.    1974 

Assembly  for  solemn  mass:  10  a.m. — Polish 
National  AUlance,  1620  West  Division  St. 

March  to  church:  10:15  a.m. — to  Holy 
Trinity  Church.  1118  Noble  Street,  led  by 
CouncU  80.  PNA.  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps. 

Solemn  mass:  10:30  ajn. — Reverend  Casl- 
mlr  J.  Czapllckl,  C.S.C.,  Pastor,  Celebrant  and 
Homlllst. 

Invocation  at  Mat  Third  Constitution 
DAT  Cerxmont,  Bishop  Francis  Carl 
Rowinski,  Western  Diocese  Polish  Na- 
tional Catholic  Church,  Chicago  Civic 
Center.  Mat  4.   1974 

Eternal  Father  of  men  and  nations.  Shep- 
herd of  journeying  generations  that  come 
and  go  before  Thee,  the  Savior  of  humanity; 
we.  Americans  of  Polish  heritage  and  our 
friends,  remember  with  grateful  hearts  Thy 
loving  providence,  which  enabled  our  fa- 
thers to  build  Poland  as  a  nation  founded 
under  God,  dedicated  to  the  pursuit  of  truth, 
to  the  creation  of  beauty,  to  the  great  ven- 
ture of  Christian  service,  social  justice  and 
freedom. 

May  the  noble  purposes  which  inspired  our 
forefathers  and  the  high  ideals  which  they 
cherished  endure  in  our  thoughts  and  live 
in  our  actions,  as  we  cooperate  with  men  of 
good  will  to  create  a  community  within  di- 
versity, where  each  ethnic  group  shaU  have 
the  freedom  to  develop  what  ts  unique  about 

itaeU language,     culture,     tradition, 

music,  hymnody,  custom  and  dance 

where  each  respects  the  same  In  others,  and 
together  create  a  mosaic  serving  Thee  in 
righteousness,  intelligence  and  good  wUl, 
making  faith  fruitful  in  a  better  order  of 
human  society 

During  this  time  of  national  humiliation, 
fasting  and  prayer,  behold  us,  God  of  all 
mercies,  bowed  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
as  together  we  confess  our  personal  ar.d  social 
sins:  our  Indifference  to  the  unmet  needs  of 
fellow  man,  both  at  home  and  abroad;  our 
callous  greed  seeking  gain  at  the  cost  of  mis- 
ery to  others;  our  vanity  of  soul  and  petti- 
ness  of   mind Thy   mercy  on   Thy 

people.  Lord,  who  repent  before  Thee. 

O  God.  whose  goodness  is  our  hope,  bring 
Thy  people  to  a  just  mind  and  a  ptire  heart: 
restore  mutual  trust,  justice,  mercy  and 
firmness  In  the  right  as  Thou  givest  us  to 
see  the  right.  Lead  us  out  of  the  bondage  of 
IndlfTerenence.  fear,  suspicion  and  hate  Into 
Thy  new  day  of  peace.  We  pray  In  Thy  Holy 
Name.  Amen. 
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Speech  or  Alotsius  A.  Mazewski,  President, 
Polish  National  Alliance 

It  Is  eminently  fitting  and  proper  that 
during  the  observance  of  the  May  3rd,  1791 
Constitution  of  Poland,  we  pay  tribute  to 
General  Tadeusz  Koecluszko. 

He  embodies  the  love  of  freedom  and  the 
precepts  of  democracy  and  justice  which  are 
the  landmarks  of  glory  In  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Polish  history. 

Kosciuszko's  mUltary  genius  first  found  its 
expression  on  the  American  soU.  As  the  de- 
signer and  builder  of  the  Saratoga  fortifi- 
cations, which  were  crucial  to  American 
victory  there,  Kosciuszko  Is  regarded  by  his- 
torians as  one  of  the  architects  of  American 
Independence. 

Fighting  in  later  years  In  the  defense  of 
the  May  3rd  Constitution  ar^d  Poland's  free- 
dom. Kosciuszko  drew  from  the  fount  of 
bis  American  experience.  And  even  when  he 
EufTered  defeat  at  the  hands  of  overwhelm- 
ing Russian  forces,  Kosciuszko  grew  In  stat- 
ure as  one  of  the  great  mUitary  geniuses. 
and  great,  compassionate  statesmen  in  Polish 
ht-tory. 

His  legacy  of  total  commitment  to  freedom 
is  both  American  and  Polish. 

His  extensive  correspondence  with  Thomas 
JefTerson  attest  to  the  spiritual  kinship  of 
the  United  States  and  Poland,  and  political 
philosophy  which  bind  both  nations  in  re- 
spect and  friendship. 

His  humanitarian  acts  are  many.  The  most 
singular  of  them  is  his  testament  of  1798.  in 
which  he  bequeathed  his  entire  American 
estate  for  the  purchase  of  freedom  and  for 
the  education  of  enslaved  blacks. 

In  the  words  of  one  commentator: — 

"Kosciuszko's  wUl  Is  an  unwritten  chapter 
In  American  history.  It  is  possible  that  If  its 
suggestions  had  been  followed,  there  might 
have  been  no  Civil  War  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  race  problem  of  today  would  not  be 
so  perplexing  to  economists". 

On  this  183rd  anniversary  of  the  May  3rd 
Constitution  of  Poland  we  are  mindful  of  the 
fact  that  the  Polish  Constitution  was  pro- 
claimed cnly  four  years  after  the  submission 
of  the  United  States  Constitution  for  the 
ratification  of  several  states. 

And  both  legislative  documents  are  truly 
great  and  unique  in  the  annals  of  man. 

The  United  States  Ccnstitutlon  was  the 
first  truly  progressive  and  democratic  legis- 
lation en  the  American  continent. 

And  the  Polish  Coistitutlon  of  1791  was 
the  first  democratic,  humanitarian  and  pro- 
gressive legislation  in  continental  Europe. 

And  In  the  majestic  panorama  of  freedom 
spanning  both  continents,  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  Tadeusz  Kosciuszko  occupy  places  of 
singular  greatness. 


RUMANIAN   INDEPENDENCE   DAY 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13.  1974 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Rumania.  It  is  indeed 
appropriate  that  we  observe  the  inde- 
pendence of  that  state  In  the  hope  of 
peace  and  freedom  throughout  the  world. 
May  10  is  a  date  which  Rumanians  all 
over  the  free  world  will  commemorate  as 
we  would  celebrate  our  Independence 
Day.  However,  it  deserves  special  recog- 
nition, for  there  will  be  no  public  ob- 
servance within  the  boundaries  of  Ru- 
mania; a  great  hope  for  freedom  is  now 
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suppressed  by  that  country's  Commu- 
nist regime. 

On  May  10.  1866,  a  long  struggle  of 
the  people  of  Rumania  culminated  in 
the  proclamation  of  Charles  of  Hohen- 
zollem — Sigmaringen  as  Piince  of  Ru- 
mania. However,  it  was  not  until  11  years 
liter,  during  the  Russo-Turkish  ^fir, 
that  the  principality  declared  its  inae"*^ 
pendence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  This 
statuis  was  confirmed  by  the  European 
Nations  at  the  Conference  of  Berlin  in 
1878.  Then.  4  years  later,  on  May  10, 
Charles  I  was  crowned  King  by  the  wi  1 
of  the  people.  This  achievement  of  na- 
tional independence  Inaugurated  a 
prosperous  period  in  Rumanian  history, 
throughout  which  May  10  was  celebrated 
as  a  national  holiday. 

Unfortunately,  this  period  lasted  but 
little  more  than  60  years,  and  now  these 
people  toil  under  Communist  suppression. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  May  10  to  all  Rumanians. 
Therefore,  I  join  with  them  in  recogniz- 
ing this  day  as  a  symbol  of  great  hope, 
not  just  a  past  event.  By  pausing  to  ob- 
serve it  with  them,  we  cnn  share  our  hope 
that  in  future  years  this  will  be  a  day 
that  all  Rumanians  can  openly  revere. 


THE  KILLINGS  AT  KENT  STATE 
4  YEARS  LATER 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PENNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13,  1974 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  4  years  ago.  when  four  students 
were  killed  and  nine  more  wounded  by 
Ohio  National  Guardsmen  at  the  campus 
of  Kent  State  University  during  protests 
over  the  President's  decision  to  Invade 
Cambodia,  simple  justice  dictated  that 
20  of  our  colleagues  and  I  write  to  the 
Attorney  General  demanding  that  he 
convene  a  Federal  grand  jury  to  inves- 
tigate the  incident. 

John  Mitchell  turned  us  down. 

Events  have  shown  that  men  in  the 
highest  offices  of  the  current  administra- 
tion, charged  with  the  public  trust,  often 
made  decisions  for  selfish  personal  and 
political  gain. 

Last  week  the  families  and  friends  of 
the  those  killed  and  wounded  at  Kent 
State  gathered  there  to  honor  the  mem- 
ory of  the  four  students. 

Peter  Davles,  a  British-bom  Insur- 
ance man  who  has  devoted  the  past  4 
years  to  rooting  out  the  truth  of  what 
happened  that  black  day,  delivered  one 
of  the  most  moving  speeches  I  have  ever 
read. 

I  would  like  to  put  that  speech  In  the 
Record  at  this  time  and  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  since  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Mitchell  refused  to  convene  that 
grand  jury  because  of  insufficient  evi- 
dence of  wrongdoing,  one  of  his  succes- 
sors did  and  the  Supreme  Court  over- 
turned a  lower  court  ruling  and  sanc- 
tioned a  suit  by  the  students'  parents 
against  the  State  of  Ohio. 

As  Davles  remarked  in  his  speech,  re- 
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cent  legal  developments  have  "made  it 
possible  for  us  to  assemble  today  without 
the  sense  of  injustice  that  has  haunted 
previous  anniversaries." 

Poxm  Sttjdknts 
(By  Peter  Davles) 
As  this  is  tbe  first  anniversary  I  have  been 
able  to  attend,  I  would  like  to  direct  our 
thoughts  back  to  the  time  before  the  shoot- 
ings; to  remember  the  four  students  who 
died  here,  and  to  reflect  on  what  their  fam- 
ilies, this  university  and  the  community  at 
large  so  tragically  lost  fovir  years  ago.  By  re- 
calling who  they  were  I  hope  to  remind  our 
fellow  citizens  that  regardless  of  all  the 
Ivuid  stories  to  the  contrary,  they  were  the 
Innocent  victims  of  a  chain  of  events  that 
few  Americans  can  look  back  at  with  pride. 
Such  unnecessary  destruction  of  human  life 
Is  far  from  being  unique  in  our  history,  but 
I  believe  that  Kent  State  of  May.  1970.  will 
come  to  mark  a  significant  turning  point  in 
our  tendency  to  excuse  official  lawlessness  no 
matter  how  blatant  the  abuses  may  be. 

The  recent  Federal  indictments  against 
one  present  and  seven  former  members  of 
the  Ohio  National  Guard,  no  matter  what 
the  final  disposition  of  the  cases  may  be,  has 
made  It  possible  for  us  to  assemble  today 
without  the  sense  of  Injustice  that  has 
haunted  previous  anniversaries.  Although 
many  grave  questions  still  remain  to  be 
answered,  the  unanimous  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  on  three  of  the  clvU  suits 
stemming  from  the  killings,  has  opened  the 
door  to  further  revelations.  Those  who  made 
the  decisions  that  maneuvered  the  stu- 
dents and  the  guardsmen  into  a  confronta- 
tion situation  have  been  called  upon,  by  the 
High  Court's  ruling,  to  account  for  their 
ftctlpna  In  a  court  of  law.  Consequently, 
there  is  every  reason  to  now  believe  that 
Justice  wUl  at  long  last  be  done.  This  holds 
equaUy  true  for  the  Jackson  State  cases 
which  have,  I  understand,  been  in  a  state 
of  limbo  pending  the  Supreme  Court's  find- 
ings on  the  Kent  appeals. 

No  student,  James  Mlchener  said  on  many 
occasions,  did  anything  for  which  he,  or 
she,  deserved  to  be  shot,  and  yet  we  are  here 
today  to  remember  that  four  died  and  nine 
more  were  injured,  two  of  them  permanently 
One  is  Dean  Kahler,  a  gentle  young  man 
whose  lifeless  legs  are  mute  testimony  to 
the  horror  of  what  happened  on  this  campus 
four  years  ago,  and  who  U  with  us  to  share 
these  moments  of  remembrance. 

Who  were  those  four  students?  Why  were 
they  so  ferociously  condemned  as  radicals 
or  passionately  hailed  as  martyrs,  when  they 
were  neither?  Why  did  their  deaths  to  the 
buUets  of  a  few  National  Guardsmen  set 
them  apart  in  the  minds  of  a  great  many 
Americans?  Some  of  the  answers,  I  believe, 
are  self-evident  In  the  tone  and  content 
of  the  rhetoric  that  rolled  so  glibly  off  the 
tongues  of  our  now  disgraced  national  lead- 
ership. We  aU  know  what  was  said,  and  their 
words  fostered  an  emotional  atmosphere  of 
antl -student  sentiment  which  turned  into 
an  almost  frightening  fury  at  the  victims, 
as  though  kUIlng  students  was  too  mUd  a 
punishment  for  their  audacity  in  refusing  to 
disperse.  The  facts  of  what  these  four  young 
pec^le  were  doing  at  the  time  they  died  were 
llteraUy  burled  beneath  an  avalanche  of  oT- 
flclal  allegations  and  distortions,  and  It  took 
almost  four  years  for  the  parents  and  many 
others  to  dig  those  facts  out  Into  the  light 
of  day. 

Now  that  a  Federal  grand  Jury  of  Ohio 
citizens  has  found  probable  cause  for  pros- 
ecuting some  guardsmen.  Just  as  a  State 
grand  Jury  found  similar  cause  for  pros- 
ecuting twenty-five  students  and  others  back 
In  1970,  It  U  time  to  talk  about  the  human 
qualities  those  four  yoxing  citizens  possessed 
and  perhaps,  to  explain  why  I  am  here  to- 
day. My  contribution  toward  Justice  in  this 
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Incident  began,  four  years  ago,  with  the  feel- 
ing that  any  one  of  the  killed  and  wounded 
could  so  easily  have  been  my  own  child  be- 
cause of  the  circumstances  surrounding  that 
long  fusillade  of  deadly  gunfire.  Subsequent 
Intensive  probing  of  their  backgrounds  and 
life  styles  by  the  Government,  the  news 
media  and  Mr.  Mlchener,  not  only  Justified 
those  feelings,  but  made  me  very  proud  to 
know  the  parents  of  such  fine  sons  and 
daughters. 

When  Jeffrey  Miller  was  In  fourth  grade 
he,  and  a  friend,  on  their  own  Initiative, 
decided  to  conduct  a  study  of  racism  In 
America.  To  complete  this  ambitious  project 
they  contacted  Ebony  magazine  for  addi- 
tional material  and  information.  It  was  not 
until  a  staff  member  of  the  Journal  called 
Jeff's  mother  to  praise  her  son  for  his  con- 
cern and  resourcefulness,  that  his  parents 
learned  of  his  keen  Interest  in  social  prob- 
lems at  such  a  young  age.  Although  Jeff 
very  much  enjoyed  participating  in  Just 
about  every  kind  of  sports  activity,  his  hap- 
piness was  frequently  darkened  by  the  suf- 
fering of  others,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
During  the  last  few  years  of  his  brief  life,, 
spent  mostly  at  Michigan  SUte  University, 
Jeffrey  Miller  became  increa-singly  concerned 
about  our  Involvement  In  the  Vietnam  war, 
and  as  early  as  1966  he  wrote  these  words. 

"The  strife  and  fighting  continue  into  the 
night.  The  mechanical  birds  sound  of  death 
as  they  buzz  overhead  spitting  fire  into  the 
doomed  towns  whose  women  and  children 
run  and  hide  in  the  bushes  and  ask  why, 
why  are  we  not  left  to  live  our  own  lives? 
In  the  pastures,  converted  Into  battlefields, 
the  small  metal  pellets  speed  through  the 
air,  pausing  occasionally  to  claim  another 
victim.  A  teenager  from  a  small  Ohio  farm 
clutches  his  side  in  pain,  and,  as  he  feels 
his  life  ebbing  away,  he,  too,  asks  why, 
why  is  he  dying  here,  thousands  of  miles 
from  home,  giving  his  life  for  those  who  did 
not  even  ask  for  his  help." 

Much  was  made  of  the  fact  that  Jeff,  with 
his  distinctive  head-band,  was  out  there 
that  day  giving  the  National  Guardsmen  the 
finger  and  throwing  objects  at  the  soldiers 
from  distances  of  about  two  hundred  feet. 
We  have.  In  the  past,  ascribed  to  his  be- 
haviour whatever  our  social  and  political  en- 
vironments have  conditioned  us  to  see  In 
his  conduct.  Nevertheless.  I  believe  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  Jeffrey  Miller  was  simply  ex- 
pressing. Inappropriately,  the  same  kind  of 
frustration  that  motivated  AUlson  Krause 
to  shout  obsenitles:  Dean  Kahler  to  throw 
a  rock,  and  Alan  Canfora  to  wave  a  black 
flag. 

All  were  shot  by  guardsmen.  Jeff  and  Alli- 
son were  killed  and  Dean  paralysed  in  what 
we  were  told  was  a  lesson  In  Just  what  law 
and  order  is  all  about.  But  what  of  some  of 
the  other  victims? 

Sandy  Scheuer,  for  example,  was  faithfully 
following  the  Instructions  of  former  univer- 
sity president  Robert  White  to  attend  classes 
as  usual.  This  generally  happy  go  lucky 
young  woman  was  more  concerned  with  try- 
ing to  help  those  afflicted  with  speech  Im- 
pediments than  attending  demonstrations  to 
protest  America's  participation  m  the  kUl- 
Ing  of  clvUlans  In  Southeast  Asia.  Sandy  had 
what  I  call  an  open  heart,  one  that  is  as 
vulnerable  to  the  pain  of  others  as  It  Is 
strong  In  the  determination  to  give  aid  and 
comfort  where  It  can  be  the  most  effective. 
This  loving,  outgoing  human  being  had  ao 
much  to  offer  those  less  fortunate  than  her- 
self, yet  she  died  here  four  years  ago  because 
of  that  chain  of  events  that  no  official,  with 
the  power  to  Intervene,  sought  to  break  be- 
fore it  culminated  in  almost  Inevitable  dis- 
aster. 

Sandy  was  not  a  politically  conscious  per- 
son, but  rather  a  generous  individual  who 
believed  she  could  contribute  something  con- 
structive toward  overcoming  our  general 
tendency  to  shun  the  needs  of  the  bandt- 
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capped.  As  fate,  or  what  you  will,  would  have 
It,  she  was  walking  to  her  next  class  in 
speech  therapy  when  a  guardsman's  bullet 
tore  through  her  neck.  We  shall  never  know 
how  many  Americans  Sandy  could  have 
helped  to  conquer  their  ^eech  problems, 
anymore  than  we  shall  ever  know  what  Jef- 
frey Miller  might  have  contributed  toward 
improving  our  society.  Both  were  taken  from 
us  violently.  Just  as  tens  of  thousands  of  fine 
young  Americans  were  taken  from  us  in  a 
war  that  few  of  us  understood  and  fewer  still 
can  now  endorse.  The  loss  to  science,  medi- 
cine. Industry,  and  the  liberal  arts,  that  is 
this  Nation's  sacrifice  to  a  questionable 
cause,  can  never  be  calculated  In  terms  of 
Impeded  progress  and  parental  grief. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  classify  BUI  Schroe- 
der  as  symbolic  of  something  in  our  society, 
my  Inmiedlate  response  would  be  that  al- 
most meaningless  label:  the  all-Amerlcan 
boy.  A  more  appropriate  description,  perhaps, 
would  be  world  citizen.  This  sensitive  young 
man  had  Involved  himself  in  so  many  as- 
pects of  our  past  and  future  that  it  is  equally 
Impiosslble  to  assess  what  we  have  lost  by  his 
untimely  death.  Throughout  his  pre-coUege 
education  he  was  an  honor  student,  with  a 
keeivlnterest  in  the  history  of  the  American 
Indian  and  an  abiding  love  for  music.  Not 
only  was  he  a  dedicated  athlete,  concerned 
about  the  causes  and  affects  of  war,  but  also 
he  was  able  to  make  time  available  in  which 
he  co.uld  explore  the  worlds  of  geology,  psy- 
chology and  photography.  In  1969  Blil  ac- 
cepted an  R.O.T.C.  scholarship,  thereby  com- 
mitting himself  to  four  years  at  college,  four 
years  of  active  military  service,  and  two  years 
In  the  Army  Reserves.  Such  a  commitment 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  may,  or  may  not. 
have  eventually  been  regretted,  but  whatever 
the  outcome  might  have  been  there  is  little 
doubt  In  my  mind  that  he  would  have  faith- 
fully honored  his  obligation.  How  is  It,  then, 
that  Bill  Schroeder  is  dead? 

The  answer  to  this  question  Is  not  easy  to 
come  by.  but  I  believe  he  was  out  there  four 
years  ago  today  because  he  was  going 
through  that  difficult  period  In  our  lives 
when  we  hover  on  the  brink  between  child- 
hood and  adulthood,  when  we  have  to  make 
a  decision  that  is  strictly  on  our  own.  I  think 
that  bUl  was  confronted  with  a  natural  desire 
to  remain  faithful  to  his  family's  code  of  be- 
havior and  his  need  to  Identify  with  the  frus- 
trations that  so  many  of  his  peers  were  ex- 
periencing following  President  Nixon's  de- 
cision to  support  the  South  Vietnamese  In- 
vasions of  Camlxxlla.  Had  he  not  possessed 
such  a  thirst  for  knowledge  and  participa- 
tion In  human  events,  I  doubt  that  he  would 
have  bothered  about  the  noon  rally  that  day. 
But  he  did,  and  he  went,  and  It  cost  him,  his 
family,  and  the  nation,  because  he  died  to  a 
bullet  that  struck  him  in  the  back  as  he  lay 
motionless   face   down   upon   the   ground. 

Just  eleven  days  before  her  death,  Allison 
Krause  celebrated  her  nineteenth  birthday 
In  the  company  of  her  parents  and  her  lover. 
At  that  happy  gathering  was  her  younger 
Bister,  a  remarkable  person  who  was  to  suffei 
to  a  degree  that  few  of  us  could  experience 
without  sustaining  permanently  crippling 
scars.  Her  fortitude  after  May  fourth.  In  the 
face  of  such  cruel  adversity,  symbolized  for 
me  the  spirit  of  Allison.  It  Is  hardly  surpris- 
ing that  her  parents,  and  the  young  man  who 
loved  Allison,  and  myself,  should  find  In  this 
sister  the  quiet  strength  of  a  character  that 
unwittingly  became  the  fountalnhead  of  our 
determination  to  establish  the  truth  about 
the  circumstances  surrounding  Allison's 
death. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  speak  about  Alli- 
son because,  right  or  wrong,  it  was  her  death 
that  touched  me  the  deepest.  Since  It  hap- 
pened, I  have  tried  to  explain  to  myself  why 
this  should  be,  but  answers  such  as  beauty 
and  youth  do  not  adequately  Justify  the  com- 
mitment of  four  years  of  one's  family  and 
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business  life.  I  adnolt  to  an  emotional  con- 
tempt for  male  assault  upon  the  female,  but 
It  Is  more  Ukely  that  I  saw  myself  In  Allison 
as  much  as  I  saw  her  as  my  own  daughter. 
Despite  my  political  conservatism,  I  tinder- 
stood  why  she  was  out  there  shouting  at  the 
advancing  Guardsmen  with  their  M-1  rifles 
and  fixed  bayonets.  On  the  other  band.  It 
might  well  have  been  a  response  to  the  fact 
that  she  had  shouted  at  a  Guard  officer: 
"Flowers  are  better  than  buUets",  or  that 
she  had  wept  that  day,  not  from  the  tear  gas, 
but  because  of  what  was  happening  to  her. 
her  friends,  and  her  campus.  Whatever  the 
explanation  for  my  being  here  may  be,  I  do 
know  that  it  began  because  a  part  of 
me  died  with  Allison  Krause,  and  the  stub- 
bornness that  was  one  of  her  inherited  char- 
acteristics, as  much  as  her  love  for,  and  de- 
sire to  help,  retarded  children,  aroused  my 
British  blood  of  never  going  along  with  the 
popular  notion  that  authority  Is  Infallible, 
especially  when  the  facta  point  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  speak  at 
length  about  the  four  students  who  died 
here.  Suffice  to  say  that  on  this  fourth  anni- 
versary they  are  remembered  as  much  for 
who  they  were  as  why  they  are  dead.  I  do 
however,  want  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
remind  you  about  the  young  man  who 
was  killed  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
when  the  Mathematics  Center  was  the  ob- 
ject of  a  bomb  protest  against  the  war.  The 
fact  that  the  perpetrator  of  this  crime  was 
unaware  of  the  victim's  presence  in  the 
building  Is  no  more  excusable  than  the  claim 
that  Guardsmen  firing  Into  a  crowd  of  stu- 
dents did  so  without  Intent  to  kill.  Blowing 
up  a  building  is  Just  sis  Inexcusable  as  shoot- 
ing at  defenseless  people,  and  the  rationales 
given  for  both  Incidents  are  equally  offen- 
sive to  my  concept  of  law  and  order. 

There  Is  no  denying  my  sense  of  vindi- 
cation now  that  a  Federal  grand  Jury  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  have  set 
the  wheels  of  Justice  in  motion.  That  this  Is 
happening,  I  feel  compelled  to  point  out. 
Is  In  no  way  due  to  any  great  efforts  over 
the  last  4  years  by  the  so-called  new  left  or 
the  antiwar  movement,  but  rather  because 
a  few  citizens  worked  day  In  and  day  out  to 
get  the  Justice  Department,  and  the  courts, 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  had  been 
violated  by  the  shootings.  Now  it  Is  up  to 
Juries  to  decide  whether  or  not  these  vio- 
lations warrant  convictions  and  compensa- 
tion. Whatever  the  outcome,  these  citizens 
accomplished  this  breakthrough  despite  the 
intimidating  handicap  of  having  to  deal  with 
an  administration  In  Washington  that  had 
wrapped  Itself  In  o\a  flag  whilst  presiding 
over  the  slow,  and  secret,  burying  of  our 
Bill  of  Rights. 

To  those  of  you  who  share  my  concern 
about  the  future  of  our  country,  the  reversal 
of  the  Nlxon-Mltchell  decision  against  ever 
convening  a  Federal  grand  Jury  investigation 
should  inspire  you  to  follow  In  the  footsteps 
of  Paul  Keane.  Greg  Rambo  and  Bill  Gordon, 
former  students  who  came  to  the  support  of 
the  families  with  their  petition  to  President 
Nixon,  an  act  of  faith  which  was  recognized 
by  Dr.  Glen  Olds  when  he  accompanied 
Keane  and  Rambo  to  the  White  House  in 
October  1971.  Apathy  and  cynicism,  as  Arthur 
Kraure  has  said  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
will  get  you  nowhere,  and  he  should  know, 
because  it  was  this  man  who  went  before  the 
Nation  the  day  after  his  daughter's  death 
and  asked  if  dissent  is  a  crime.  If  that  was 
a  reason  for  killing  her.  Not  only  can  you 
fight  city  hall,  you  can  flght  the  White  House 
too,  If  you  have  the  patience  and  stamina  to 
remain  true  to  your  convictions  and  to  work 
within  the  channels  provided  by  our  demo- 
cratic system  of  government. 

In  a  recent  article  I  wrote  for  American  Re- 
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port  concerning  the  Patricia  Hearst  kidnap- 
ing. I  expressed  my  belief  that  the  ultimate 
human  failiire  in  any  society  is  our  Inability 
to  envision  our  own  chldren  in  the  trage- 
dies which  befall  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
others.  As  the  parents  of  the  four  students 
killed  soon  learned,  a  great  many  of  us  are 
all  too  quick  to  moralize  about  the  lives  of 
strangers  that  have  been  destroyed  under 
circumstances  comparable,  or  not  even  simi- 
lar, to  what  happened  here.  How  often  do  we 
hear  people  criticizing  a  female  victim  of 
murder  because  she  was  "out  late",  or  she 
must  have  been  "no  good"  because  she  let 
her  killer  enter  her  apartment.  The  perpe- 
trator of  the  crime  Is  all  too  often  the  object 
of  misplaced  sympathy,  so  it  is  hardly  sur- 
prising that  the  four  dead  students  should 
become  the  objects  of  such  chilling  venom 
that  one  wonders  to  what  extent  social  gxillt 
Inspires  vitriolic  condemnation  of  the  vic- 
tims. 

Patricia  Hearst,  for  extmiple,  existed  in  an 
isolated  world  where  summary  execution  was 
a  day  to  day  posslbUlty.  yet  there  were  quite 
a  few  ready  and  willing  to  suspeot  the  worst 
and  to  accuse  her  of  engineering  her  own 
kidnaping.  After  the  dramatic  bank  robbery 
in  San  Francisco  even  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  got  into  the  act  and 
accused  her  of  being  a  "common  criminal." 
After  the  shootings  here.  Allison  Krause  was 
called  the  "campus  whore"  who  was  "tatooed 
from  head  to  toe"  and  Jeffrey  Miller  was  said 
to  be  "so  covered  with  lice"  he  was  destined 
to  die  anyway  from  being  "so  dirty."  Such 
utter  nonsense  is  easily  dismissed,  but  we 
should  ask  ourselves  why  there  are  people 
who  so  quickly  condemn  the  victims. 

Is  it  the  human  trait  of  selfishness?  We 
can  alwayH  afford  to  sacrifice  the  life  of  the 
other  guy  for  the  so-called  general  good  of 
the  majority,  and  this  was  painfully  evident 
in  the  reaction  to  the  kUllngs  on  this  cam- 
pus. Jeff.  Sandy.  BUI.  and  Allison,  symbolized 
the  public's  sacrifice  to  atone  for  the  bomb- 
ings and  burnings  conunitted  by  others.  The 
fact  that  they  were  innocent  was  Irrelevant 
to  the  greater  need  for  a  tough  stand  against 
the  Weathermen  and  their  kind. 

Murder,  kidnaping  and  rape  have  plagued 
mankind  since  the  beginning  of  recorded  tUs- 
tory.  yet  civilization  Is  presumed  to  be  at  Its 
most  advanced  stage  as  we  approach  the 
twenty-first  century.  Recent  events,  however, 
suggest  that  respect  for  human  life  is  declin- 
ing In  a  world  where  overpopulation  is  be- 
coming a  major  threat  to  our  abUlty  to  meet 
such  a  challenge.  The  Reverend  John  Adams 
put  bis  finger  on  this  problem  wtien  he 
noted,  in  my  book,  that  the  condensation  of 
James  Mlchener's  account  of  what  hap|>ened 
and  why,  in  the  AprU  1971  Issue  of  Reader's 
Digest,  contained  an  advertisement  for  Ortho 
Chevron  Chemical  Company.  "In  advertising 
Insecticides  for  use  in  gardens,"  he  WTOte. 
"bold  black  words  stated:  The  balance  of 
nature  is  predicated  on  the  fact  that  one 
thing  dies  so  that  another  may  live.'  Some 
Ijelieve."  Mr.  Adams  continued,  "that  this  is 
what  happened.  Some  believe  that  the  shoot- 
ing of  students  at  Kent  was  necessary  In 
order  that  other  students  could  live  and  the 
society  could  l>e  preserved."  LU^ewlse  some 
l>elleve  that  Patty  Hearst  should  be  aban- 
doned to  whatever  fate  the  SLA  might  de- 
cree for  her  so  that  others  may  not  become 
the  victims  of  kidnaping,  just  as  many  sup- 
ported the  bombing  of  Hanoi  as  a  means  of 
forcing  North  Vietnam  to  sign  a  so-called 
peace  settlement.  The  fact  that  hundreds  of 
ClvUlans  were  kUled  to  accomplish  this  polit- 
ical necessity  was  Irrelevant,  Just  as  the  Viet 
Cong's  vicious  murders  of  bound  and  helpless 
men  and  women  in  the  villages  of  South 
Vietnam  is  irrelevant  to  their  political  goals. 
Yet  all.  Including  My  Lai,  are  contemptible. 
Inexcusable  crimes  against  humanity,  crimes 
which  the  allies  prosecuted  so  vigorously  at 
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Nuremburg,  but  which  the  United  Nations 
Ignore  today. 

I  could,  of  course,  go  on  at  great  length 
about  oar  feelings  toward  the  violence  that 
seems  to  have  become  a  part  of  the  daUy 
existence  of  countless  mUlions  who  simply 
want  to  live  out  their  lives  In  peace  and  free 
from  fear.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  turn  a 
blind  eye  on  the  day  to  day  tragedies  which 
befall  our  fellow  human  beings,  and  some- 
times it  becomes  imperative  that  we  do. 
otherwise  we  would  all  become  victims  of 
the  pain  and  anguish  that  Is  constantly  be- 
fore us  In  newspapers  and  the  television 
screen.  So  I  want  to  close  on  a  more  uplift- 
ing note,  if  not  a  happy  one. 

We  are  here  today  not  to  mourn  the  death 
of  four  students,  but  rather  to  honor  their 
memory.  We  are  here  to  recall  once  again 
that  they  were  decent  young  people,  like 
their  two  black  brothers  kUled  at  Jackson 
State  fourteen  days  later,  people  who  should 
not,  by  any  yardstick  of  right  and  wrong,  be 
dead.  There  are  many  more  than  these  six 
students,  but  their  deaths,  like  those  of  the 
unknown  soldiers,  are  symbolic  of  the  count- 
less victims  who  died  to  shootings  that  were 
unnecessary,  tinwarranted,  and  inexcusable. 

To  the  trustees,  the  administrators,  the 
faculty,  and  the  student  body  of  Kent  State. 
I  say  the  turning  point  we  have  so  recently 
reached  will  eventually  lead  to  the  long 
awaited  healing  of  the  terrible  wounds  In- 
flicted here  four  years  ago.  The  spirit  of  what 
Jeff  MUler.  Sandy  Scheuer,  BUI  Sctiroeder. 
and  Allison  Krause  represented  for  our  fu- 
ture has  been  ever  restless  untU  this  day. 
They  should  never  have  been  kUled,  but  they 
were.  a:id  so  it  fell  to  their  parents  and  a  few 
others  to  make  sure  that  this  truth  be 
known.  The  time  wUl  come.  I  say  to  you  to- 
day, when  this  university  will  be  looked  upon 
as  a  symbol  of  the  triumph  of  American 
Justice  over  the  travesty  tliat  has  haunted 
you  for  so  many  unhappy  years.  Thank  you. 


WHEN— IP  EVERr— IS  ABORTION 
"VICTIMLESS'? 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTA-nVES 

Monday.  May  13.  1974 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  15  months 
ago,  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down 
a  decision  which,  In  essence,  defined  a 
person  as  a  legal  entity  from  the  stage 
of  "viability."  This  has  created  numer- 
ous legal  complexities  in  our  court  sys- 
tem today. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Recobd 
at  this  point  an  article  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  by  George  P.  Will.  The  April  30 
article  points  out  the  crucial  question 
that  must  be  answered:  "When,  11  ever, 
is  an  abortion  a  victimless  procedure, 
merely  preventing  rather  than  ending 
a  human  life?"  The  Supreme  Court  has 
certainly  failed  to  address  itself  to  this 
question: 

When — Ir  Evxb — Is  Abortion  "Victimless"? 
(By  George  F.WiU) 

A  Boston  doctor  has  been  charged  with 
manslaughter  In  connection  with  a  legal 
abortion.  No  one  disputes  that  the  abortion 
was  performed  In  accordance  with  standard 
gynecological  practices,  and  in  compliance 
with  the  Supreme  Court's  guidelines. 

What  Is  at  Issue  is  what  happened  after 
the  ndrmal  abortion  procedures. 

The  district  attorney's  office  has  not  ex- 
plicitly said  that  the  fetus  survived  the  abor- 
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tlon  Itself.  But  an  assistant  district  attorney 
acknowledges  tbat  "obviously"  the  man- 
slaughter charge  Indicates  that  the  fetus 
"had  to  be  alive  if  it  were  kUled." 

Evidently  the  fet\is  was  alive  when  re- 
moved from  the  woman  and  the  doctor  did 
nothing  to  help  the  infant  in  its  struggle  to 
sustain  life.  The  fetus,  a  male,  died. 

He  probably  would  have  died  in  any  case. 
He  was  terribly  premature,  and  he  was  not 
delivered  with  the  gentle  procedures  of  child- 
birth. Rather,  he  was  extracted  from  the 
womb  by  rougher  abortion  procedures,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  extinguish  the  life 
of  a  fetus. 

Cases  of  lingering  life  In  aborted  fetuses 
are  not  unknown  in  other  American  hospi- 
tals these  days.  But  our  language  seems 
oddly  unsuited  to  describing  such  cases. 

Is  It  a  "death"  when  a  fetus  Is  ter- 
minated?" Why  do  we  feel  constrained  to  use 
desiccated  language  like  "termincte"  to  refer 
to  what  an  abortion  does  to  a  fer:ui3?  Some- 
thing— the  logic  of  our  language,  or  at  least 
the  ethical  impulse  embodied  In  our  lan- 
guage— makes  it  seem  natural  and  reason- 
able to  say  that  if  a  "death"  occurs,  then 
what  dies  is  a  human  infant,  a  child. 

Never  mind  that  the  Intention  of  a  woman 
seeking  an  abortion  is  to  "terminate"  a  fetus. 
If  a  fetus  confounds  that  intention  by 
emerging  alive,  how  long  must  the  fetus 
linger  before  the  woman  ceases  to  be  Just  a 
"patient"  and  becomes,  like  it  or  not,  a 
mother? 

How  long  before  an  inconveniently  durable 
fetus  has  a  right  to  be  treated  like  a  fragile. 
Butferlng  child,  albeit  an  unwanted  child? 
How  long  before  doctors,  irrespective  of  the 
"mother's"  desire,  have  a  duty  to  try  to  sus- 
Uin  the  life  of  the  little  survivor? 

Fifteen  months  ago  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  no  state  can  prohibit  the 
abortion  of  a  fetus  that  is  *  *  *  the  court,  at 
20  weeks  old.  According  to  the  Court,  at  26 
weeks  the  society's  Interest  in  protecting  the 
fetus  becomes  sufficiently  compelling  that 
states  are  permitted  to  prohibit  abortions, 
except  when  they  ar*  necessary  for  maternal 
"health."  broadly  construed. 

The  court  ruled  as  It  did  t>ecause  It  de- 
cided that  a  fetus  is  "viable"  at  26  weeks, 
and  tbat  "viability"  Is  the  crucial  considera- 
tion. It  dennes  viability  as  the  stage  at  which 
a  fettis  Is  "potentially  able  to  live  outside  the 
mother's  womb,  albeit  with  artificial  aid." 

This  ruling  suggests  that  there  Is  no  duty, 
legal  or  moral,  to  provide  aid  to  a  less-than- 
36-week-old  fetus  that  survives  an  abortion. 
Tlie  fetus  in  the  Boston  case  was  24  weeks 
old. 

It  is  not  clear  why  viability  should  be  con- 
sidered a  point  at  which  the  legal  status  of 
a  fetus  changes  in  any  way.  It  is  not  clear 
why,  as  a  matter  of  constitutional  law,  via- 
bility is  a  more  significant  growth  stage  than, 
say,  quickening — the  stage,  usually  after  the 
fourteenth  week,  when  the  fetus  begins  dis- 
cernible movement. 

What  Is  clear  Is  that  the  court's  26-week 
Tlablllty  standard  Is  arbitrary  and  Inade- 
quate. And  improved  life-support  technology, 
including  artificial  wombs,  will  make  this 
standard  increasingly  inadequate. 

So.  sooner  or  later,  and  the  sooner  the  bet- 
ter, the  abortion  question  is  going  back  to 
the  court.  Then  the  court  should  clear  its 
mind  of  cant  and  consider  the  following 
thought : 

The  cc»nmand8  of  the  Constitution  should 
not  be  allowed,  much  less  made,  to  fluctu- 
ate with  changes  in  scientific  opinion  or 
capabilities.  The  fact  tbat  technological  de- 
velopments can  invalidate  a  viability  stand- 
ard sugests  that  viability  standards  are  Ir- 
relevant to  th»  crucial  question. 

The  crucial  question  Is:  When — If  ever — 
Is  an  abortion  a  victimleu  procedure,  merely 
preventing  rather  than  ending  a  human  life? 
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HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

or  nxnfon 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13.  1974 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of 
Watergate  and  other  violations  of  the 
public  trust  inherent  in  recent  events  in 
Washington  many  have  predicted  an 
overwhelming  defeat  for  the  Republican 
Party  and  its  candidates  in  the  1974  elec- 
tions. 

The  fact  is  that  those  responsible  for 
Watergate  are  being,  and  should  be,  held 
legally  responsible  for  their  acts.  These 
men  were  part  of  a  small  coterie  of  ad- 
visers at  the  White  House  with  virtually 
no  ties  to  the  Republican  Party,  and  no 
ties  at  all  to  elected  Republican  officials 
in  the  Congress. 

To  hold  elected  Republican  of&cials  re- 
sponsible for  the  acts  of  this  small  group 
would  be  to  exact  retributions  from  those 
who  are  in  no  sense  responsible  for 
wrongdoing.  The  American  people.  I  am 
confident,  will  not  see  fit  to  exact  such 
imfair  retribution. 

Discussing  the  premature  obituary  no- 
tices being  published  with  regard  to  the 
Republican  Party,  Dr.  John  A.  Howard, 
the  president  of  Rockford  College,  re- 
cently noted  that — 

It  is  time  we  informed  them  that  the 
obituary  notices  they  are  so  busily  and 
happily  writing  are  premature.  Indisposed 
our  elephant  has  been,  but  moribund  it  Is 
not.  It  is  our  Job  ...  to  exorcise  the  demons 
of  self-doubt,  discouragement  and  confusion, 
and  get  on  with  our  work. 

Addressing  the  Westwood.  Calif.,  Re- 
publican Women,  Dr.  Howard  stated 
that. 

As  the  Republican  Party  takes  its  case  to 
the  voters  in  the  coming  election,  we  Insist 
that  the  whole  balance  sheet  of  honesty  and 
integrity  in  government  be  scrutinized.  I  ask 
tbat  we  ask  the  citizens  to  Judge  the  candi- 
dates we  place  before  them  for  seats  in  the 
VB.  Congress  and  for  state  and  local  offices, 
not  m  the  context  of  grievous  shortcomings 
of  certain  appointees  of  our  national  admin- 
istration, but  in  the  appropriate  context  of 
the  performance  of  the  office-holders  and  the 
principles  of  the  office-seekers  concerning  the 
responsibilities  of  the  posts  which  are  to  be 
filled. 

Our  party  has  served  the  American 
people  faithfully  and  well  for  many  years. 
I  am  confident  that  the  voters  will  see 
through  the  demagogic  appeals  which 
are  already  being  made  with  regard  to 
the  November  elections  and  will  Judge 
each  candidate  for  public  ofiDce  on  the 
basis  of  his  own  merits,  principles,  and 
achievements. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
talk  delivered  by  Dr.  John  A.  Howard, 
president  of  Rockford  College,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Westwood,  Calif.,  Federated 
Republican  Women  on  March  21,  1974, 
and  insert  it  into  the  Record  at  this  time. 
iNTTcarrT  m  AovxasrrT 

(By  Dr.  John  A.  Howard,  president,  Rockford 

College) 

First,  I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  In  giving 

a  partisan  speech  to  a  partisan  audience,  I 

am  presenting  my  personal  views  and  con- 


victions. One  can  hope  that  all  my  colleagues 
at  Rockford  College  might  be  so  happily  en- 
lightened that  they  would  agree  with  every 
word  I  say,  but  that  may  not  l>e  the  case, 
so  let  It  be  known  that  I  am  speaking  for  my- 
self, not  for  my  college. 

Republican  colleagues:  Some  observers  of 
the  political  scene  have  suggested  that  our 
Party  has  seen  better  days.  Indeed,  some 
spokesmen  for  the  opposition  are  making 
smug  conjectures  about  whether  they  shall, 
come  November,  bury  us  with  90  or  100  more 
seats  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  only 
a  modest  50.  Well,  It  is  time  we  informed 
them  that  the  obituary  notices  they  are  so 
busily  and  happily  writing  are  premature. 
Indisposed  our  elephant  has  been  but  mori- 
bund It  is  not.  It  is  our  Job,  yours  and  mine, 
to  exorcise  the  demons  of  self-doubt,  dis- 
couragement and  confusion,  and  get  on  with 
our  work. 

Our  task,  I  believe,  is  four-fold:  1)  To  ac- 
knowledge our  shortcomings;  2)  To  place 
them  in  perspective;  2)  To  proclaim  anew  the 
principles  in  which  we  believe;  and  4)  To 
nominate  and  elect  candidates  who  are  com- 
mitted to  those  principles  and  will  deliver  on 
them.  Let  us  spend  a  little  time  thinking 
through  each  of  the  four. 

First,  any  citizen  who  places  his  own  in- 
terests above  the  public  laws,  and  acts  In 
defiance  of  the  laws,  undermines  our  form 
of  government  and  does  Injury  to  all  other 
citizens.  This  is  Just  as  true  of  the  pot- 
smoker  and  the  draft-dodger  and  the  shop- 
lifter as  it  Is  of  the  public  official.  Every 
illegal  act  frays  the  fabric  of  society.  The 
Frenchman,  Charles  deMontesquieu,  In  my 
Judgment,  was  probably  the  most  astute  po- 
litical philosopher  of  Western  culture.  He 
noted  that  each  form  of  government  has  an 
essential  relationship  between  the  people  and 
the  government,  and  when  that  relationship 
falls,  the  government  can  no  longer  exist.  In 
a  dictatorship,  that  key  relationship  Is  fear, 
and  when  the  fear  is  gone,  the  dictatorship 
is  doomed.  In  a  monarchy,  it  is  loyalty  with- 
out which  the  monarchy  cannot  remain  in 
power.  In  a  representative  government,  the 
essential  relationship  is  virtue  among  the 
people,  and  when  the  people  are  no  longer 
honest  and  honorable,  that  form  of  govern- 
ment is  doomed. 

No  righteous  person  of  any  political  party 
can  tolerate  or  excuse  dishonesty  on  the  part 
of  public  officials.  The  partisan  response  to 
the  disclosure  of  dishonorable  conduct  with- 
in the  ranks  of  one's  own  party  is  often  to 
point  the  finger  back  at  the  other  party  and 
say  you  are  Just  as  guilty  as  we  are.  Any  Re- 
publican who  lives  in  Illinois  has  a  whole  li- 
brary full  of  headlines  from  the  last  year  or 
two  to  draw  upon  in  retaliation,  but  that  kind 
of  response,  while  certainly  human  and  some- 
times gratifying,  does  nothing  to  advance  the 
cause  of  good  government.  On  the  contrary. 
It  Identifies  a  pettiness  on  the  part  of  the 
finger-pointer,  and  suggests  he  is  more  in- 
terested in  advancing  his  own  political  ends 
than  he  is  In  making  sure  the  government  Is 
operating  honorably  and  effectively.  This  is 
true  for  both  political  parties. 

The  only  proper  response  to  alleged  mis- 
conduct on  the  part  of  an  officer  of  govern- 
ment is,  I  suggest,  for  everyone  to  cooperate 
in  determining  the  truth  of  the  allegation 
through  established  legal  procedures,  to  root 
out  and  punish  anyone  found  guilty  of  mis- 
conduct, to  apologize  to  the  citizens  for  the 
breach  of  public  trust,  to  replace  the  guilty 
officer  with  someone  selected  for  his  Integrity 
as  well  as  his  skills,  and  get  on  with  the  ter- 
ribly complex  and  demanding  business  of 
government.  Measured  against  this  Ideal, 
both  political  parties  have  a  rather  dismal 
record  which  constitutes  a  great  disservice  to 
the  citizens  they  claim  to  represent  and  serve. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  context  in  which 
some  members  of  this  Republican  adminis- 
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tratlon  have  pleaded  guilty  to  or  been  found 
guilty  of  violating  public  law.  There  has  been 
a  great  avalanche  of  analyses  of  the  Water- 
gate affairs,  most  of  them  unfortunately  mor« 
political  or  polemical  than  possessed  of  use- 
ful perspective.  One  of  the  few  statements 
that  offered  penetrating  pertinent  under- 
standing was  a  piece  by  Jeffrey  Hart  In  Na- 
tional Review  last  May.  He  stressed  the  cause- 
and-effect  relationship  of  Daniel  Ellsberg's 
theft  and  unauthorized  disclosure  of  the 
Pentagon  Papers  and  the  counteractions 
taken  by  the  people  Involved  In  Watergate. 
Both  he  perceived  as  actions  In  an  undeclared 
civil  war  that  had  been  going  on  in  this 
country  since  the  mid-sixties. 

To  quote  Mr.  Hart : 

"We  have  recently  had  in  this  country.  In 
effect,  two  governments — the  ordinary,  offi- 
cial government,  elected  by  the  people  .  .  . 
but  also,  opposed  to  this,  not  a  "loyal  opposi- 
tion" In  the  old  sense,  but  a  kind  of  counter- 
government. 

This  counter-government  denies  the  le- 
gitimacy of  the  actital  government,  and  em- 
ploys every  means  at  its  command — legal  and 
Illegal — to  frustrate  Its  policies.  This  counter- 
government,  as  In  the  case  of  Ellsberg,  de- 
mands the  right  to  declassify  secret  docu- 
ments on  its  own  say-so.  To  a  man  like  Tom 
Wicker,  who  Is  a  sort  of  Ron  Zlegler  of  the 
counter-government.  Ellsberg  and  Russo  are 
heroes.  The  counter-government  celebrates 
the  feats  of  Its  heroes  who,  when  they  dqn't 
like  a  law,  simply  go  ahead  and  break  It.  In 
Its  demands  for  amnesty,  and  in  the  visits  of 
Its  emissaries  to  Hanoi,  and  so  on,  the  coun- 
ter-government asserts  its  claim  to  have  a 
different  foreign  policy  from  that  of  the  reg- 
ular government.  .  .  ." 

"The  counter-government  has  its  own 
Journalists  and  even  its  own  clergy:  the  Ber- 
rlgans,  Oroppl.  and  so  on.  It  has  its  lawyers — 
Ramsey  Clark,  Boudln,  Kunstler." 

The  situation  which  prevailed  and  which 
Mr.  Hart  described  so  accurately  Is  really  the 
contemporary  form  of  the  eternally  insolu- 
ble riddle :  How  does  the  gentleman  deal  with 
the  cad?  He  cannot  respond  in  kind  without 
forfeiting  his  status  as  a  gentleman.  But 
can  he  simply  remain  ImmobUlzed  in  the  face 
of  an  assault  upon  that  which  he  is  obliged 
to  protect?  Some  of  the  participants  in  Wa- 
tergate, as  Mr.  Hart  has  observed,  behaved 
as  If  they  were  engaged  In  a  clvU  war.  and 
In  a  war.  as  you  know,  some  civil  rights  and 
some  civil  liberties  are,  of  necessity,  siu- 
pended  so  that  the  government  may  put  an 
end  to  subversion  and  Insurrection  as  swlfty 
as  possible. 

However,  those  Watergate  participants  did 
break  the  law  and  they  must 'pay  for  that 
transgression.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  thoughtful  and  responsible  citizenry 
In  exacting  the  proper  price  for  that  sin 
would  be  far  more  charitable  in  recognizing 
the  plight  of  those  who  were  motivated  to 
try  to  stop  the  Illegal  and  devastating  acts 
of  the  unscrupulous  members  of  the  counter- 
govenunent. 

I  trust  you  will  recognize  that  I  make  no 
attempt  here  to  Justify  the  reprehensible  ef- 
forts to  swell  a  campaign  treasury  by  illicit 
methods  or  by  promises  of  government  fa- 
voritism. Such  tactics  are  as  old  as  politics, 
are  always  shameful,  and  it  Is  a  sad  thing 
when  they  occur  In  either  party. 

As  I  have  observed,  all  of  our  citizens  suf- 
fer when  an  officer  of  government  commits 
an  act  of  dishonesty.  I  want  to  suggest  now 
that  there  is  an  even  more  destructive  form 
of  dishonesty  that  occurs  in  partisan  politics, 
and  which  has  been  practiced  on  a  massive 
scale  In  this  country  for  years,  the  results  of 
which  plague  every  citizen  In  the  United 
States.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  dishonesty 
which.polltical  parties  and  Individual  office- 
seekers  engage  in  when  they  promise  that 
which  they  cannot  possibly  deliver.  Such  de- 
ceptions have  been  practiced  upon  the  Amer- 
ican people  through  the  last  forty  yean  on  • 


grand  scale,  and  may  well  have  done  mor« 
to  create  cynicism  among  our  people  about 
their  government  than  the  aggregate  of  all 
the  Illegal  acts  of  office-holders  of  both 
parties. 

I  will  mention  only  three  areas  where  we 
have  been  deceived  by  policies  and  programs 
advanced  by  politicians.  Each  of  you  will,  no 
doubt,  be  able  to  extend  the  list  on  Into 
many  areas  of  concern  to  you.  Let  us  begin 
with  the  economic  facts  of  life.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  self -generating  dollar,  to  use 
William  Buckley's  phrase.  You  cannot  obtain 
something  for  nothing.  Government  can 
print  more  money  and  It  often  does,  but  gov- 
ernment does  not,  in  printing  those  dollars, 
create  any  additional  value.  It  simply  reduces 
the  value  of  the  dollars  we  already  have,  un- 
less there  is  additional  productivity  out  In 
the  marketplace,  offsetting  the  Increase  In 
the  supply  of  money.  Therefore,  whatever 
monies  government  spends  in  the  conduct  of 
its  own  operation  and  In  the  services  It  pro- 
vides to  the  people,  those  monies  the  gov- 
ernment must  first  take  away  from  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  larger  the  government  grows,  the 
more  costly  It  is,  and  the  less  the  people  get 
back  out  of  the  taxes  which  they  have  paid. 

Some  of  our  politicians  assert  their  new 
projects  can  be  paid  for  by  Increasing  cor- 
poration taxes  and  the  citizens  will  not  have 
to  pay  the  bill.  Such  assertions  must  derive, 
I  believe,  either  from  an  inexcusable  Igno- 
rance of  elementary  economics  or  from  a  cal- 
lous Intent  to  deceive  the  voters,  for.  In  gen- 
eral, corporations  do  not  pay  taxes,  they 
merely  collect  them  for  the  government.  If 
the  tax  upon  corporations  is  Increased,  that 
tax  is  usually  passed  on  to  the  consumer  In 
the  form  of  higher  prices  for  the  goods  or 
services  which  the  corporation  provides.  Ulti- 
mately it  is  the  individual  taxpayer  who 
must  pay  the  bill  for  any  new  goveriunent 
program  tbat  Is  enacted,  and  that  tax  bill 
will  include  the  per  capita  share  of  the  In- 
creased bureaucracy  which  administers  the 
new  program.  The  last  time  I  Inquired,  which 
was  a  couple  of  years  ago,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  had  104,000 
full-time  employees.  How  many  tens  of 
thousands  of  those  people  are  essentially  en- 
gaged in  processing  grants  is  anybody's  guess, 
but  It  Is  a  vast  empire  engaged  In  sending 
back  to  the  people  the  tax  money  that  has 
been  taken  from  them,  after  all  those  HEW 
salaries  and  office  supplies  and  building 
maintenance,  etc.  have  been  taken  out  of  the 
purse. 

At  this  time  when  there  Is  such  deep  con- 
cern about  the  Integrity  of  the  people  In  the 
government,  it  Is  fitting  that  we  extend  that 
concern  to  fiscal  Integrity,  and  Judge  ovir 
elected  representatives  by  their  record  of 
honest  reporting  to  the  voters  about  bow 
much  a  program  will  cost,  who  pays  the  bills, 
whether  we  can  afford  the  programs  they 
enact,  and  the  actual  solvency  of  the  United 
States  Government.  Not  only  have  the  citi- 
zens been  deceived  about  the  financing  of 
government,  but  the  costly  programs  which 
have  been  advanced  In  the  Interests  of  the 
people,  presumably  to  attract  (buy)  their 
votes,  have  all  too  often  turned  out  to  be 
cruel  deceptions. 

The  fanfare  and  hoopla  with  which  our 
national  government  declared  war  on  pov- 
erty and  the  grand  promises  made  on  behalf 
of  that  Ill-fated  and  Immensely  costly  fiasco 
turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  appalling 
delusions  of  our  time.  There  is  afoot  now  an- 
other perennial  legislative  slelght-of-hand 
which  poees  as  a  boon  to  the  underprivileged, 
but  Inevitably  works  great  hardship  upon  the 
least  privileged  segment  of  our  society.  I  re- 
fer, of  course,  to  the  effort  to  raise  the  mini- 
mum wage  still  further.  Every  time  the  mini- 
mum wage  Is  Increased,  the  result  Is  the 
elimination  of  many  Jobs  held  by  people  who 
are  handicapped  by  lack  of  skUls,  lack  of 
education,  lack  or  intelligence  or  coordina- 
tion. 


Why?  From  the  employer's  point  of  view.  It 
la  cheaper  for  him  to  undertake  further 
automation  than  to  pay  (2.20  an  hour  to  an 
employee  whose  productivity  is  only  worth 
the  $1.60  he  is  now  getting.  If  the  employee 
can't  produce  (2.20  worth  of  work  when  the 
minimum  wage  Is  raised  to  that  level,  then 
the  margin  of  money  the  employer  would 
have  to  pay  according  to  the  new  rate  Is  In- 
vested In  the  cost  of  new  machinery  and  the 
old  Job  Is  phased  out.  You  cannot  stay  in 
business  paying  $2.20  to  a  worker  who  de- 
livers $1.60  worth  of  production.  Turn  the 
telescope  around.  The  under-trained  or 
under-qualified  person  has  only  one  bit  cT 
leverage  to  apply  m  the  Job  market,  and 
tbat  is  a  willingness  to  work  for  less  than 
the  going  wage  rate  and  eventually  earn  his 
way  up  the  pay  ladder  by  his  performance. 
The  minimum  wage  forecloses  that  opportu- 
nity to  him,  and  makes  of  him  a  permanent 
charity  case.  I  think  you  will  discover  that 
objective  analyses  of  Urban  Renewal,  Social 
Security,  Aid  to  Dependent  Children,  and 
much  other  welfare  legislation  that  has  been 
sold  to  the  public  as  grandly  humanitarian 
is  likewise  overstated,  deceptive  and  cruelly 
destructive  of  the  welfare  of  the  very  people 
whom  that  legislation  is  claimed  to  serve. 

Someone  has  defined  the  welfare  state  as 
a  system  wherein  A  promises  to  take  care  of 
B  with  C's  money.  All  too  often,  A  obtains 
political  advancement,  B  and  C  both  lose, 
and  vast  numbers  of  D's  wind  up  with  new 
Jobs  in  the  ever-growing  bureaucracy  in 
Washington.  C  does  learn  one  thing  from 
all  this,  however.  He  learns  that  the  result 
of  hard  work  and  thrift  la  generally  more 
taxes. 

The  third  area  of  governmental  deception 
I  wish  to  touch  upon  is  that  of  federal  in- 
volvement in  higher  education.  Before  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  an  extraordinary  event 
took  place.  Officers  of  the  prestigious  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Education  met  with  officers 
of  the  National  Education  Association  in  an 
unprecedented  emergency  session.  The  cause 
of  that  meeting  was  a  mutual  concern  that 
the  federal  government  might  undertake  to 
provide  the  funds  to  carry  on  the  nation's 
schools  and  colleges  after  the  war.  At  the 
conclusion  of  that  meeting,  they  issued  a 
Joint  message  of  alarm  to  the  citizens  of  the 
country,  warning  of  the  dangers  of  federal 
funding  of  the  educational  function. 

For  some  years  thereafter,  educational  of- 
ficers continued  to  hold  to  this  view,  and 
It  was  probably  the  college  and  university 
presidents  who  were  most  influential  in  con- 
vincing Congress  to  reject  President  Tru- 
man's vigorous  thrust  for  federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation In  the  late  lS40's.  Then  along  came 
Sputnik.  The  nation  was  startled  and  fright- 
ened that  Russian  technology  had  so  far  out- 
stripped us  and  In  our  fear,  the  so-called 
National  Defense  Education  Act  was  passed, 
and  the  floodgates  of  federal  funding  burst. 
The  proposed  federal  budget  for  education 
this  year  is,  I  believe,  about  $9  bUllon  dol- 
lars. There  are  now  so  many  programs  of 
federal  monies  for  education  that  It  is  un- 
likely any  one  person  In  the  government  can 
even  list  and  describe  them  all.  One  can  take 
seminars  in  federal  grantsmansblp,  and  sub- 
scribe to  publications  which  do  nothing  but 
provide  current  Information  about  grant  pro- 
grams. More  federal  money  has  been  poured 
Into  the  educational  establishment  than  the 
original  promoters  could  ever  have  dreamed 
of. 

And,  yet,  where  are  we?  Higher  education 
is  extensively  overbuilt.  We  have  more  edu- 
cational services  than  the  public  wUl  sup- 
port with  their  taxes,  tuition  and  gifts.  Aca- 
demic standards  are  generally  conceded  to 
have  dropped  rather  considerably.  The  use 
of  Illegal  drugs  is  a  commonplace  in  allege 
dormitories.  Affirmative  Action  programs  now 
force  colleges.  In  the  selection  of  the  faculty, 
to  put  other  considerations  above  scholarly 
qualifications  and  teaching  ability.  The  cur- 
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rkjulum  In  many  places  has  been  prostituted 
by  the  Introduction  of  faddish  and  fatuous 
courses.  The  rellgloiw  ties  of  many  colleges 
and  universities  have  been  greatly  weakened 
or  cast  off  altogether.  And,  Irony  of  ironlee, 
despite  the  enormous  outpouring  of  federal 
funding,  numbers  of  colleges  and  universities 
seem  to  be  in  deep  financial  distress. 

To  some  extent,  I  believe,  these  circum- 
stances are  the  direct  or  indirect  conse- 
quence of  federal  funding.  It  Is  hard  to 
Imagine  that  American  higher  education 
could  have  been  in  worse  shape  if  dollar  one 
had  never  been  issued  to  the  colleges  from 
the  federal  treasury.  To  be  sure,  some  very 
Important  research  has  been  accomplished 
In  the  universities  with  federal  help,  and  the 
number  of  minority  students  who  have  gone 
to  college  has  greatly  increased,  but  consider- 
ing the  claims  made  for  each  new  extension 
of  federal  funding  by  the  partisans,  the 
over-all  conclusion  in  this  field,  too,  has  to 
be  one  of  deception  of  the  voters  by  our 
legislators  on  a  large  scale. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  suggest  that,  as 
the  Republican  Party  takes  its  case  to  the 
voters  In  the  coming  election,  we  Insist  that 
the  whole  balance  sheet  of  honesty  and  in- 
tegrity in  government  be  scrutinized.  I  urge 
that  we  ask  the  citizens  to  Judge  the  candi- 
dates we  place  before  them  for  seats  In  the 
United  States  Congress  and  for  state  and 
local  offices,  not  In  the  context  of  the  griev- 
ous shortcomings  of  certain  appointees  of 
our  national  Administration,  but  in  the  ap- 
propriate context  of  the  performance  of  the 
office-holders  and  the  principles  of  the  office- 
seekers  concerning  the  responsibUitles  of  the 
posts  which  are  to  be  filled.  In  this  regard, 
although  some  members  of  our  Party  have 
been  advocates  of  what  has  turned  out  to  be 
fiscal  Irresponsibility  and  have  voted  for  wel- 
fare legislation  that  turned  out  to  be  more 
puffery  than  useful  program,  and  have  sup- 
ported educational  legislation  which  has 
grievously  backfired,  on  the  whole  I  am  con- 
fident an  objective  evaluation  wUl  prove 
definitely  that  the  BepubUcan  Party  has 
been  far  more  responsible  than  the  (^posi- 
tion in  these  matters. 

further,  I  would  suggest  that  any  candi- 
date for  the  House  or  the  Senate  or  ftw  state 
and  local  office,  who  focuses  his  campaign  on 
Watergate  calls  his  own  Integrity  into  ques- 
tion. He  Is  not  running  for  appointment  to 
the  White  House  staff.  He  Is  asking  people  to 
elect  him  to  a  post  where  he  will  be  respon- 
sible f<w  governmental  spending  and  a  bcU- 
anoed  or  unbalanced  budget,  where  his  views 
on  the  Issues  and  programs  pertaining  to 
his  office  are  of  paramount  importance  to 
the  voters.  To  try  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  voters  away  from  such  matters  and  focus 
upon  an  extraneoiis  problem  strikes  me  as 
typical  of  the  deception  and  the  dishonesty 
of  program  and  policy  and  public  discussion 
that  have  far  too  long  characterized  many  of 
our  elected  officeholders. 

Let  us,  the  Eepubllcans,  make  integrity  the 
Issue  In  the  coming  campaign.  Let  us  set 
forth  to  Insist  upon  a  fviU  discussion  of  the 
Judgments  and  the  performance  of  the  of- 
ficeholders and  office-seekers  in  the  precise 
areas  where  they  have  or  seek  to  have  re- 
sponslbUity.  Let  us  question  and  challenge 
the  candidates  of  both  parties  on  the  issues 
which  affect  their  constituents  In  all  the 
aspects  of  their  dally  lives.  If  we  do  that  and 
do  It  well,  I  am  confident  the  coming  election 
rather  than  being  a  disaster  for  the  Repub- 
lican Party  wlU  give  our  friends,  the  Demo> 
crats,  the  surprise  of  their  lives. 
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OP   Nrw    TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  13.  1974 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  as 
the  Association  on  American  Indian  Af- 
fairs convenes  for  its  annual  meeting  in 
New  York  City,  permit  me  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  organization's  fine  work 
in  focusing  attention  on  the  plight  of  the 
American  Indians. 

Mrs.  Barbara  Alovis  of  Spring  Valley, 
N.Y.,  one  of  my  constituents  who  is  an 
active  member  of  the  organization,  has 
provided  me  with  some  of  the  following 
information  on  the  prime  interests  of 
the  Association  on  American  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 

Among  AAIA's  paramount  concerns  is 
the  welfare  of  Indian  children.  Recently, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs  of 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee  held 
hearings  on  this  issue,  receiving  testi- 
mony from  leaders  of  Indian  affairs 
organizations,  representatives  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs,  and  individual 
tribe  members.  These  hearings  brought 
to  light  some  startling  facts  concerning 
the  problems  of  child  welfare  on  Indian 
reservations,  particularly  the  high  num- 
bers of  Indian  children  who  are  uprooted 
and  placed  in  foster  homes. 

On  the  national  average,  1  In  every 
51  children  is  placed  in  a  foster  home. 
The  rate  of  foster  home  placement  of 
Indian  children  Is  5  to  25  times  greater 
with  approximately  25  percent  of  aU 
Indian  children  placed  in  a  foster  home 
at  some  time. 

Many  factors  prevalent  in  produc- 
ing this  startling  statistic.  Frequently, 
the  lack  of  cultural  understanding  of  the 
American  Indian  is  the  basic  reason  for 
removing  the  child  from  his  family  and 
placing  him  in  an  alien  environment.  The 
tradition  and  heritage  of  the  American 
Indian,  often  difficult  for  an  outsider  to 
appreciate,  leads  to  misunderstanding  of 
the  care  of  an  Indian  child  and  results  in 
placement  of  the  Indian  child  in  a  foster 
home.  Ninety-nine  percent  of  Indian 
children  are  placed  under  foster  care  not 
due  to  child  abuse,  but  rather  as  the  re- 
sult of  vague  standards,  affected  by  cul- 
tural misunderstandings  and  the  Imposi- 
tion of  non-Indian  value  systems. 

The  effects  of  these  uprootings  on  the 
Indian  child  are,  indeed,  severe.  Most  of 
the  children  are  placed  In  non-Indian 
foster  homes  where  the  difficulties  of  ad- 
justment are  magnified.  In  addition  to 
psychological  adjustments,  the  Indian 
child  encounters  an  environment  In 
which  even  his  basic  needs  are  alien — he 
must  cope  with  a  foreign  language,  a  dif- 
ferent religion,  and  even  strange  new 
foods. 

These  factors  have  had  severe  effects 
on  the  Indian  child.  Of  the  Indians  who 
become  Juvenile  delinquents.  80  percent 
were  previously  placed  In  foster  homes. 
The  suicide  rate  among  young  American 


Indians  Is  twice  that  of  the  national  aver- 
age age.  The  closely  knit  nucleus  of  the 
Indian  family  has  been  seriously  eroded 
by  taking  away  the  children  and  plac- 
ing them  In  non-Indian  foster  homes. 

One  of  the  saddest  facts  about  these 
placements,  is  that  the  family  of  the 
child  is  not  adequately  Informed,  or  fi- 
nancially able  to  protest  and  prevent  the 
taking  of  their  children.  At  the  recent 
Senate  hearings,  an  Indian  mother  testi- 
fied, reciting  a  tragic  episode,  detailing 
how  her  children  were  taken  away  with- 
out her  consent  and  without  even  the 
baneflt  of  a  court-appointed  attorney. 

Apparently,  this  is  not  any  Isolated 
situation.  There  are  hundreds  of  other 
similar  cases  in  the  annals  of  recent  In- 
dian history.  The  Senate  committee  hear- 
ings have  brought  forth  some  of  these 
abuses.  Hopefully  corrective  legislation 
will  soon  be  forthcoming. 

It  Is  through  the  good  work  of  orga- 
nizations such  as  the  Association  on 
American  Indian  Affairs  that  we,  in  Con- 
gress, have  been  made  cognizant  of  these 
heartrendering  problems. 

In  conveying  my  thanks  to  the  associa- 
tion on  this  annual  meeting  date  I  also 
urge  them  to  continue  their  worthy  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  the  American  Indians 
and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  give  due  con- 
sideration to  these  pressing  problems 
confronting  the  American  Indian. 


THE    UNIVERSITY    OF    MASSACHU- 
SETTS OUTREACH  PROGRAM 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or  UAsaACHvama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13.  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
many  of  my  colleagues  know.  It  seems  to 
me  that  student  interns  offer  congres- 
sional offices  at  least  the  potential  for 
significantly  increasing  output  and  pro- 
ductivity. Since  entering  Congress.  I  have 
tried  to  make  the  greatest  possible  use 
of  interns,  and  like  to  feel  the  program 
has  benefited  not  only  me.  but  the  in- 
terns who  have  worked  for  me. 

The  most  constant  and  dependable 
source  of  this  manpower  for  those  of  us 
from  Massachusetts  Is  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  Outreach  program.  Ad- 
ministered by  Bill  Burke,  the  program 
offers  congressional  offices,  from  our 
point  of  view,  a  number  of  dependable 
interns  throughout  the  school  year  to 
complement  our  paid  staffs.  The  pro- 
gram, in  my  way  of  thinking,  is  invalu- 
able. 

An  article  appeared  in  the  April-May 
Issue  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
Alumnus  magazine  which  describes  the 
nature  of  the  program,  and  its  admin- 
istration and  I  would  like  to  Insert  It  in 
the  Record  at  this  time  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

The  text  follows: 
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LeaKNINO  IK  TBX  "Rkal  Worlo" 
(By  Katie  S.  OUlmor) 

For  40  students  this  semester,  a  stroll  Into 
town  doesn't  mean  a  rendezvous  at  the 
Drake.  The  Washington  Monument  is  more 
like  it. 

The  students  are  Interning  In  the  nation's 
capital,  working  In  Congressional  offices,  gov- 
erment  agencies  and  other  Institutions  under 
the  auspices  of  the  University's  Center  for 
Outreach  Programs.  They  get  15  academic 
credits  in  exchange  for  40,  60,  or  even  80 
hours  a  week  of  practical  experience  in  the 
"Real  World,"  an  experience  they  say,  almost 
unanimously,  is  "the  best  semester  I've  ever 
had." 

Such  praise  may  seem  a  bit  weak  coming 
from  Chris  Sands  who  Is,  after  all,  only  a 
sophomore.  Although  departments  prefer  to 
send  Juniors  and  seniors  on  internships. 
Sands  says  he  "didn't  want  to  wait  a  year  to 
be  disillusioned."  Now,  after  several  months 
with  Congressman  Gerry  Studds,  he  feels 
confident  in  his  choice  of  political  science 
as  a  major. 

Washington  has  been  a  chastening  experi- 
ence for  Sands,  who  admits  he  is  "incredibly 
dumb  and  naive  at  times.  I  came  down  here 
to  set  the  world  on  fire.  .  .  .  Well,  at  least  I 
thought  I'd  be  able  to  do  the  Job." 

Nancy  Welch  had  never  been  able  to  "work 
under  people"  but  she  has  found  that  "to 
develop  a  program  with  people  who  are  en- 
thusiastically willing  to  help  me  Is  such  an 
up."  Welch  was  pursuing  an  unusual  major, 
museum  education,  at  UMass,  and  interning 
at  the  Smithsonian  was  a  natural  extension 
of  her  studies.  It  is,  she  says,  "the  best  thing 
that  could  have  happened  to  me." 

Besides  organizing  and  promoting  pro- 
grams for  school  children  at  the  museum, 
the  Smithsonian  Is  also  working  on  develop- 
ing a  mobile  unit,  and  Welch  is  doing  the 
necessary  research.  "I  guess  I'm  self- 
righteous,  seeing  museum  education  as  a 
boon  to  mankind,  but  It's  my  first  love,"  she 
says. 

Although  Oeorge  Bacon  prefers  the  am- 
bience of  Congressman  SUvlo  Conte's  office 
to  the  "rarefied  theories"  of  the  political 
science  department  ("They're  people  talking 
about  countries  they've  never  even  been  to"), 
he's  learned  in  four  months  on  Capitol  Hill 
that  politics  "is  not  my  way." 

Bacon  believes  that  U.8.  involvement  In 
Southeast  Asia  Is  a  positive  contribution, 
and  he  interrupted  his  undergraduate  train- 
ing twice  to  serve  in  Viet  Nam.  He  decided 
on  a  Congressional  Internship  for  the  last 
semester  of  his  senior  year  to  "get  away" 
from  UMass  where  "I  was  made  to  feel  that 
what  we  were  doing  (in  Viet  Nam]  was 
wrong."  But  Bacon  has  found  a  sioUlar 
myopia  in  Washington.  "Congress  Is  Jumping 
to  every  political  whim,"  he  says.  "During 
the  energy  crisis,  every  Congressman  on  the 
floor  moved  to  cut  off  gasoline  being  shli^>ed 
to  save  the  people  of  Southeast  Asia.  And  it 
was  a  pittance." 

Bacon  says  this  came  as  no  surprise,  but 
the  other  interns  seem  to  marvel  at  what 
they  are  learning.  And  most  of  this  Informa- 
tion, such  as  "how  Incompetent  most  peo- 
ple are,"  never  finds  lU  way  into  textbooks. 

"The  first  thing  I  found  out,"  says  Sands, 
"is  that  a  Congressman  is  more  a  symbol 
than  an  individual.  Things  are  fed  to  him. 
He's  a  mouthpiece." 

Personality  problems  and  office  politics, 
says  Welch,  "are  the  things  I  have  to  learn 
to  put  up  with.  I  know  It's  good  for  me  to 
learn.  It's  part  of  education." 

The  learning  experience  continues  back  at 
the  "UMass  Mansion,"  a  small  apartment 
bouse  at  1616  16th  Street,  N.W.  which  the 
University  has  leased  and  rents  to  37  of  the 
40  students.  Although  the  housing  is  under 
UMass  auq;>loe«,  the  students  have  had  aa 
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opportunity  to  cope  with  most  aspects  of  life 
in  the  Big  City.  Cockroaches  have  been  the 
most  obvious  instance,  although  the  stu- 
dents will  admit  privately  th&t  they've  seen 
bigger  cockroaches  on  Capitol  Hill  than  they 
have  in  their  apartments. 

The  cockroaches,  and  other  problems,  have 
brought  BUI  Burke  to  Washington  on  several 
occasions.  As  director  of  Outreach,  it  is  bis 
responsibility  to  see  that  the  internship  pro- 
grams work.  If  that  includes  a  short  course 
on  exterminating,  so  be  it. 

Outreach  Is  Burke's  brainchild,  and  he 
has  taken  more  than  bugs  in  his  stride  to 
make  It  go.  The  program  was  minuscule  when 
It  began  in  May  1972,  a  spin-off  of  President 
Robert  Wood's  Future  University  Report 
which  called  for  greater  University  involve- 
ment with  the  community.  Burke,  working 
with  a  student  committee,  proposed  a  pro- 
gram which  would  inventory  all  such  com- 
munity-related programs,  place  students  in 
part-time  positions  In  the  community  on  a 
volunteer  basis,  and  develop  fuU  time  intern- 
ships worth  a  semester's  credit. 

When  B\irke  submitted  his  proposal  to 
Robert  Woodbury,  the  associate  provost  who 
Is  responsible  for  special  programs,  there 
was  no  coherence  to  the  University's  involve- 
ment outside  the  campus.  Perhaps  dozens  of 
students  were  on  internships  while  hundreds 
of  others  did  volunteer  work.  Any  number  of 
departments  could  have  had  projects  In  the 
conununltles  of  the  state,  but  no  one  knew 
for  sure.  Burke's  proposal,  that  he  act  as  a 
liaison  and  coordinator  matching  students 
and  faculty  with  conununlty  needs,  would 
bring  an  element  of  rationality  to  these 
ad  hoc  arrangements. 

The  Idea  of  Outreach  was  naturally  attrac- 
tive to  Woodbury,  who  became  associate  pro- 
vost after  serving  as  an  associate  dean  of  the 
School  of  Education  since  1069.  In  moving 
Into  the  realm  of  campvis  administration, 
Woodbury  had  written  Provost  Robert  Oluck- 
stern  that  he  viewed  the  Job  "as  a  man- 
date to  encourage,  nurture,  test  and  evaluate 
many  new  models  and  approaches  to  higher 
education  and  the  role  of  the  University  in 
the  19708.  .  .  ."  An  organized  Outreach  pro- 
gram was  certainly  a  new  model. 

Patricia  Crosson,  Woodbury's  assistant,  be- 
lieves that  Burke's  proposal  was  serendipi- 
tous. "It  was  a  very,  very  small  start  for  some- 
thing that  the  campus  was  absolutely  ripe 
for,"  she  says.  "It  was  Just  one  individual 
saying,  'I  think  we  ought  to  do  this.'  " 

Burke  has  spent  the  past  two  years  con- 
vincing faculty,  students  and  the  outside 
community  that  Outreach  is,  In  fact,  some- 
thing that  ought  to  be  done.  In  the  begin- 
ning he  had  ^,000  and  four  peirt-tlme  stu- 
dents to  work  with.  Now  his  budget  Is  almost 
•15,000  (92,000  of  which  has  come  from 
alumni  contributions)  and  there  are  30  stu- 
dents who  make  up  his  "free  wheeling"  staff, 
all  but  two  of  whom  are  part-time. 

The  Internship  program  has  grown  from  11 
In  the  fall  of  1972  to  176  In  the  spring  of 
1974.  Some  100  agencies  have  student  volun- 
teers, who  number  about  350  a  semester. 
And  most  departments  have  or  are  consider- 
ing a  field  work  component  in  their  cvirrlcu- 
lums. 

That  is  almost  wholly  due  to  Burke's 
energy  and  unabashed  willingness  to  hustle. 
The  Washington  program  Is  a  case  in  point. 

One  problem  was  placing  students,  a  minor 
one  as  it  turned  out.  Most  agencies  in  Wash- 
ington are  familiar  with  student  Internships 
and  were  willing  to  add  UMass  undergradu- 
ates to  their  staffs.  As  Rod  Smith,  adminis- 
trative assistant  to  Congressman  Michael 
Harrington,  put  It,  "We're  politicians.  That's 
the  point.  If  people  offer  \is  four  months  of 
their  lives.  It's  ludlcrotis  to  say  no."  Still,  It 
was  not  an  easy  matter  for  Burke  to  match 
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students  with  competent  supervisors  400 
miles  away. 

Another  problem  was  assuring  the  quality 
of  the  program's  academic  component.  Since 
most  of  the  Interns  were  political  science  ma- 
jors, Burke  brought  In  two  adjunct  faculty 
from  the  area  who  teach  courses  In  Con- 
gressional politics  and  reform.  Although  the 
students  resent  the  Intrusion  of  academics 
in  their  "real  world"  experience,  the  political 
science  department  back  in  Amherst  favors 
the  courses. 

Close  monitoring  of  the  students  work  by 
the  Amherst  faculty,  plus  two  papers  (one 
before  Internship  and  one  after),  have  also 
helped  quiet  objections  to  giving  academic 
credit  for  experience  outside  the  classroom. 

A  third  problem  was  housing.  Burke 
wanted  to  establish  a  program  that  could 
bring  substantial  numbers  of  students  to 
Washington  each  semester,  but  felt  that  it 
would  be  next  to  Impossible  for  the  Interns 
to  find  short-term,  reasonably  priced  hous- 
ing. The  "UMass  Mansion"  was  the  unprece- 
dented solution. 

Now,  after  one  year.  Burke  feels  that  the 
Washington  program  Is  "solid"  (despite  the 
bugs),  and  he  is  contemplating  a  similar 
set  up  in  New  York  City,  where  students 
co\Ud  work  in  the  areas  of  art,  theater  and 
music.  He  speaks  yearningly  of  internships  In 
California  and  of  international  programs,  but 
acknowledges  that  geography  would  Inhibit 
monitoring  the  quality  of  the  supervision 
the  students  would  get.  The  Washington  pro- 
gram requires  about  a  trip  a  month  to  Iron 
out  problems  between  students  and  their 
supervisors. 

Many  problems  stem  from  the  Inmiaturity 
of  some  of  the  Interns,  who  enter  their  work 
experience  vrtth  excessive  expectations  as  to 
the  Impact  they  will  have  and  limited  ex- 
pectations as  to  the  work  they  wiU  have  to  do. 
Although  Burke  weeds  out,  through  in- 
dividual interviews,  many  candidates  for 
whom  an  internship  is  obviously  Inappro- 
priate, there  are  always  severe  adjustment 
problems.  Even  Nancy  Welch,  who  went  to 
the  Smithsonian  with  useful  experience,  clear 
goals  and  active  support  from  her  on -campus 
advisor,  says  she  felt  there  was  "no  way  I 
could  stick  it  out"  when  she  began  her 
Internship. 

Burke  has  had  to  contend  with  on-campus 
problems  too,  where  the  old  question  about 
experiential  learning  warranting  academic 
credit  Is  still  debated.  There  is  unrest  even  in 
political  science,  which  has  one  of  the  most 
extensive  internship  programs  and  appears 
to  be  a  "natural"  for  this  kind  of  curricular 
addition. 

Assistant  Professor  Stanley  Bach,  the  de- 
partment's Outreach  coordinator  this  semes- 
ter, is  "uneasy  about  giving  academic  credit 
for  experiential  learning,  especially  if  people 
haven't  mastered  the  basic  reading,  writing 
and  talking  skills.  I'd  screen  for  that  and 
for  people  who  can  take  maximum  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity." 

Because  of  the  problem  of  placing  students, 
screening  responsibilities  have  fallen  on 
Burke's  shoulders  (although  the  academic 
departments  decide  whether  or  not  a  student 
gets  credit) ,  and  he  is  trying  to  open  the 
Internships  up.  not  restrict  them. 

"I  don't  think  it's  right  for  the  University 
to  say  no  to  a  student  who  wants  to  in- 
tern," he  says,  and  he  and  his  staff  spend 
evening  after  evening  talking  about  Outreach 
In  dormitories,  sororities  and  fraternities,  en- 
couraging students  to  apply. 

E>esplte  the  popularity  of  Outreach  and 
despite  the  proliferation  of  other  alternative 
programs,  there  are  still  those  on  campus 
who  feel  that  the  classroom  experience  Is 
the  best  vehicle,  perhaps  the  only  vehicle,  for 
attaining  a  university  education.  To  that. 
Associate  Provost  Woodbury  has  an  answer: 
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"A  lot  of  people  argue  that  some  of  these 
programs  are  diverting  the  University  from 
Its  planned  mission — mtellectual  dlsco\ir8e 
and  Intellectual  inquiry.  I  would  argue  ab- 
solutely the  opposite.  It's  these  kinds  of 
activities  that  provide  a  healthy  atmos- 
phere, that  make  this  an  Intellectually  Im- 
portant place.  Constantly  trying  different 
ways  of  educating  people  creates  the  kind 
of  atmosphere  that  most  stimulates  Intel- 
lectual activity." 


SAN  DIEGO  SCHOOL  ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS UNDER  ESEA 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13,  1974 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently a  comprehensive  report  on  the 
progress  of  the  school  district's  title  I 
program  under  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Assistance  Act.  It  rep- 
resents a  collection  of  achievements 
which  have  resulted  from  title  I  funds 
in  the  San  Diego  program.  I  wish  to  bring 
this  information  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  and  include  the  following 
r6sxmi6  of  the  original  board  report  in 
the  Recobc : 

San  Dikco  Citt  Schools'  ESEA  Title  I  Pro- 
cram  Accomplishments  Highlights  From 
Report  to  the  Superintendent,  Febrtj- 
ART  26,  1974 

A.    BACKGROCND    INFORMATION    ON    SAN    DIECO'S 
TITLE     I    PROGRAM 

Extent  of  program  service 
In  San  Diego,  approximately  27,765  public 
school  students  meet  federal  guldeltoe  re- 
quirements for  ESEA  Title  I  project  partici- 
pation. Present  funding  allows  the  district 
to  bring  program  benefits  to  only  9,896  pub- 
lic school  students  (7,360  elementary  and 
2,536  secondary)  or  approximately  one-third 
of  the  eligible  students.  These  9,896  stu- 
dents are  designated  as  project  participants 
and  receive  major  services  from  the  Title  I 
program.  The  remaining  two-thirds  of  the 
eligible  students  are  unable  to  receive  Title 
I  assistance  at  the  present  time.  In  addition. 
896  nonpublic  school  students  are  served. 
Students  In  participating  schools  whose 
achievement  In  reading  and  mathematics  Is 
below  grade  level  are  eligible  to  participate. 
In  the  event  funds  are  not  adequate  to  serve 
all  eligible  participants,  elementary  students 
with  the  greatest  educational  need  are  served 
first. 

Budget  FY  1973-74 
The  current  entitlement  for  San  Diego's 
Title  I  program  Is  (3,244,628.  Sixty-eight 
percent  of  this  entitlement  provides  services 
to  district  elementary  school  students;  26% 
provides  services  to  district  secondary  school 
students;  and  the  remaining  6%  wtrvts  stu- 
dents in  nonpublic  schools. 

ImtrueHonal  Program. 
San  Diego's  Title  I  Instructional  program, 
known  as  DPT,  Is  a  diagnostic /prescriptive 
teaching  system  frr  individualizing  instruc- 
tion In  reading  and  mathematics  and  English 
a*  a  Second  Language.  The  student's  skills 
In  reading,  mathematics  and  B8L  are  diag- 
nosed to  determloe  what  skills  are  already 
known  and  which  need  to  be  taught.  Baaed 
on  the  diagnosis,  a  learning  prescription  Is 
prepared  and  instruction  follows  as  pre- 
scribed. The  State  Department  of  Education 
Is  currently  In  the  process  of  determining 
how  San  Diego's  DPT  design  can  most  ef- 
fectively be  prepared  in  a  useful  implementa- 
tion package  for  utUizatlon  by  districts 
across  the  state. 
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B.     PaOCRKSS     or     REAOINC     and     MATHEMATICS 
INSTRUCTION     PROCRAM,   leTl-I9T3 

In  San  Diego,  the  Inability  to  serve  a 
greater  percentage  of  needy  students  has 
been  a  continual  source  of  frustration,  es- 
pecially now  that  Title  I  student  achieve- 
ment gains  are  becoming  Increasingly  evi- 
dent. For  example.  In  1971-72.  four  of  the 
Title  I  schools  moved  oft  the  list  of  the  15 
elementary  schools  showing  greatest  educa- 
tional need.  In  addition,  in  a  study  monitor- 
ing the  reading  growth  of  second  and  third 
grade  students  over  a  two  year  period,  the 
following  statements  can  ba  made: 

1.  Eight  schools  showed  an  Increase  that 
ranged  from  2'"t,  to  IC;;  in  the  number  of 
3rd  grade  students  in  the  lowest  quarter  of 
achievement  moving  into  a  higher  quarter 
of  achievement. 

2.  Eight  schools  showed  an  increase  that 
ranged  from  3.1%  to  19.0 r^,  of  the  under- 
achieving 3rd  grade  students  moving  above 
the  median. 

3.  Nine  schools  showed  an  Increase  that 
ranged  from  ITc  to  22  7^  of  the  second  grade 
students  in  the  lowest  quarter  of  achieve- 
ment  moving   Into  higher   quarters. 

According  to  the  results  reported  in  the 
Secondary  TiUe  I  Evaluation  to  the  State 
Department  of  Education  for  the  year  1971- 
72  in  all  grades  except  the  11th  grade,  the 
target  students  were  able  to  achieve  or  sur- 
pass the  criteria  of  one  month's  gain  in 
achievement  for  each  month  of  instruction. 
For  many  of  these  students,  this  was  a  com- 
plete reversal  of  an  earlier  pattern  of  achiev- 
ing less  than  a  month's  Instructional  growth 
for  a  month's  instructional  time.  Plfty-flve 
percent  of  the  Jvmlor  high  school  partici- 
pants were  able  to  gain  a  minimum  of  one 
month  In  their  reading  achievement  growth 
for  each  month  of  Instruction.  In  the  high 
schools,  53%  of  the  460  target  students  did 
the  same.  Therefore,  considerably  more  than 
one  half  of  the  1,608  participants  In  all  sec- 
ondary Title  I  schools  were  able  to  make  the 
expected  grovrth  or  better. 

C.    PROGRESS    OP    READING    AND    MATH    INSTRUC- 
TIONAL   PROGRAM,    1972-78 

San  Diego's  ESEA  "ntle  I  program.  Is  cur- 
rently demonstrating  that  a  diagnostic/pre- 
scriptive teaching  approach  to  reading  and 
mathematics  Instruction  is  paying  dividends, 
with  gap  closing  achievement '  being  made 
in  grades  1-6,  9-10  in  reading  and  in  grades 
1-10  In  math.  Dramatic  shifts  are  being  made 
by  first  and  second  grade  students  In  reading 
and  math;  by  lOth  grade  students  In  read- 
ing; and  by  7th  and  8th  grade  students  in 
math.  Because  the  growth  has  occurred  after 
less  than  one  full  year  of  Diagnostic  Pre- 
scriptive Teaching  Implementation,  site  and 
central  Title  I  staffs  are  encouraged  by  the 
progress  made  with  students  scoring  in  the 
bottom  25%  at  the  time  of  pretest. 

A  survey  of  1972-73  pre-post  test  data  for 
elementary  school  students  indicates  the 
following  In  the  area  of  reading  achieve- 
ment : 

1.  Pour  hundred  sixty-four  of  the  project 
elementary  school  students  whose  achieve- 
ment was  sampled  made  a  minimum  of  14 
month's  Instructional  growth  in  seven 
month's  instructional  time  thereby  doubling 
the  normal  rate  compared  to  national  norms. 
This  represents  13%  of  the  project  partici- 
pants sampled. 

2.  An  additional  1,463  of  the  project  ele- 
mentary school  students  sampled  achieved 
test  score  growth  of  one  or  more  months  for 
each  month  ot  instructional  time. 

At  the  secondary  level,  impressive  progress 
can  also  be  seen  by  examining  achievement 
growth  In  months  as  compared  to  months  of 
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'  "Gap  closing  achievement"  Indicates  that 
San  Diego's  Title  I  students  are  closing  the 
gap  between  present  standardized  achieve- 
ment test  scores  and  the  national  average. 
"Gap  closing  achievement"  Indicates  viore 
than  one  month's  achievement  growth  In  one 
month's  Instructional  time. 


Instructional  time.  The  following  statements 
show  average  achievement  gains  per  grade  at 
select  Title  I  secondary  schools: 

1.  Both  8th  and  9th  grade  students  at  one 
Title  I  Junior  high  school  achieved  8  to  9 
months  growth  In  reading  In  6  months.  Sev- 
enth grade  students  at  another  Junior  high 
school  averaged  one  year  and  two  months 
growth  in  arithmetic  in  six  months  instruc- 
tional time. 

2.  Tenth  grade  students  at  one  Title  I 
senior  high  school  averaged  8  montlis  growth 
in  reading  In  6  months  Instruction  time. 
Tenth  grade  students  at  another  senior  high 
school  averaged  one  year's  growth  in  mathe- 
matics in  six  months  Instructional  time. 

Other  examples  of  San  Diego  Title  I  pro- 
gram accomplishments  can  also  be  seen  In 
the  achievement  of  specific  Title  I  Schools: 

1.  Five  district  compensatory  education 
schools  were  cited  for  their  Title  I  programs 
in  the  state-wide  "Promising  Practices" 
program.  One  school,  Gompers  Junior  High, 
was  selected  as  the  demonstration  site  for 
a  state-wide  "Promising  Practices"  docu- 
mentary film  focusing  on  an  effective  Junior 
high  school  compensatory  education  pro- 
gram. 

2.  At  Kentucky  Elementary  among  333 
students,  46.9%  first  grade,  60.1 7o  second 
grade  and  33.5%  third  grade  students  shifted 
out  of  the  bottom  two  quarters  of  achieve- 
ment In  math  Into  the  normal  range  of  per- 
formance for  their  grade  level. 

3.  At  San  Diego  High  School,  279  tenth 
grade  participants  made  an  average  read- 
ing growth  of  1.1  years  in  six  months  In- 
struction. 

4.  At  Gompers  Junior  High  School,  Title  I 
students  at  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
respectively  averaged  13  and  12  months 
growth  in  math  computation  in  six  months 
instructional  time. 

D.    SUMMARY  j 

Staff  menibers  and  parents  feel  fissured 
that  the  program  is  heading  in  the  right 
direction  and  that  continued  Impl^enta- 
tion  of  the  positive  techniques  now  bemg 
utilized  win  result  in  Increasing  academic 
gains  for  participating  students  during 
1973-74.  Staff  members  and  parents  also 
realize  that  much  more  needs  to  be  done  and 
that  ongoing  exploration  of  new  and  differ- 
ent techniques  must  contmue  so  that  a  via- 
ble program  which  reflects  the  needs  of  all 
its  participants  may  be  the  end  product. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  VIRGIL  BOZARTH 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A^nVES 
Monday.  May  13.  1974 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  40  years 
ago  Virgil  Bozarth  started  teaching  in 
Martinez,  Calif.  He  served  as  a  teacher 
and  a  principal  in  the  school  system  for 
28  years.  He  could  best  be  described  as  a 
tough-minded  optimist  willing  and  al- 
ways ready  to  leam.  He  has  taught  thou- 
sands of  students  and  by  his  example  in- 
stilled In  them  the  confidence  that  has 
stood  them  well  throughout  their  lives. 

Since  his  retirement  from  the  Martinez 
School  District  after  28  years  of  service, 
Mr.  Bozarth  has  exhibited  a  rare  quality. 
He  represents  the  epitome  of  a  citizen 
wiring  to  question  not  only  the  tuitions  of 
our  Government,  but  of  its  citizens  as 
well. 

He  has  shown  great  courage  by  sup- 
porting unpopular  Issues.  He  has  for  a 
long  time  warned  Americans  of  the  dan- 
ger of  polluting  our  environment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Virgil  Bozarth  has  given 
a  great  deal  to  his  coimtry.  I  am  proud 
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to  Insert  In  the  Ricoro  an  article  written 
by  Virgil  Bozarth: 

[From  Contra  Coata  Times  (Walnut  Creek), 
Apr.  14,  1974] 

Tomorrow,  Tomorrow  and  Tomorrow 
<By  VlrgU  Bozarth) 

The  country's  economy  must  not  slow 
down,  too  many  people  would  be  affected. 
We  must  not  lose  the  Impetus  of  a  growing 
economy.  Only  pwrpetual  growth  can  keep 
us  prosperous.  True?  False?  Haven't  thought 
It  through? 

Do  we  solve,  or  do  we  intensify,  the  energy 
criols  by  finding  more  of  the  earth's  limited 
natural  power  sources  and  then,  in  conform- 
ance with  the  demands  of  our  way  of  life, 
exploiting  them  at  ever  increasing  rates? 

No  economy,  no  population  can  grow  ever- 
lastingly because  the  earth  Is  finite.  Resources 
and  space  are  limited.  The  earth's  natural 
resources  are  not  inexhaustible. 

Can  it  be  that  our  real  crisis  is  not  one  of 
Just  energy.  Just  gasoline.  Just  electricity. 
Just  population.  Just  technology?  Can  It  be 
that  the  fundamental  crisis  rests  In  an  ar- 
rogant, thoughtless,  greedy,  lifestyle,  a  way 
of  life  that  Is  leading  us  to  suicidal  destruc- 
tion of  that  lifestyle,  exhaustion  of  the 
earth's  resources,  and  production  of  an  un- 
inhabitable planetary  environment? 

We  can  take  p>eople  to  the  moon,  the  Sky- 
lab,  the  H-bomb,  supersonic  Jets,  Teflon,  hair 
sprays,  and  deodorants.  Can  we  think  our- 
selves Into  the  survival  of  a  livable  environ- 
ment, and  thereby,  the  survival  of  man? 

We  could  get  along  without  power  mow- 
ers, snowmobiles,  electric  dryers,  electric 
toothbrushes,  electric  can  openers,  gasoline 
and  electric  golf  carts,  multiple  packaglngs. 
most  cosmetics,  and  millions  of  display  lights. 
It  would  tend  to  be  disruptive  of  our  econ- 
omy but  aren't  we  smart  enoiigh  to  think 
through  and  deal  with  resultant  problems? 

Are  scientists  applying  themselves  to  the 
crisb  of  the  dally  acceleration  of  the  deple- 
tion of  the  earth's  resources,  the  indications 
of  the  collapse  of  clvUlzatlon.  the  possible 
suicide  of  the  human  race?  Or  are  they,  in 
the  main,  intensifying  the  crisis? 

The  big  car  Is  a  salient  emblem  of  Amer- 
ica's predominant  lifestyle.  It  is  a  crisis  In 
Itself,  a  crisis  in  thoughtlessness,  arrogance. 
and  selfishness.  It  uses  more  steel,  more  rub- 
ber, more  copper,  more  petroleum  than  the 
small  car.  It  spews  out  more  air  pollutants 
and.  Indirectly,  more  stream  pollutants  than 
Its  little  relative.  It  Is  a  blatant  symbol  of 
belief  In  the  untruth  that  bigger  Is  always 
better. 

Our  demand  for  power  Is  doubling  about 
every  10  years.  This  amounts  to  an  automatic 
forecast  of  an  eightfold  Increase  In  demand 
in  approximately  30  years.  Assertion  has  been 
made,  apparently  based  on  serious  computa- 
tions, that  with  our  current  growth  rate 
of  demand  for  power  the  United  States  wUl 
be  covered  with  power  plants  in  about  two 
hundred  years  with  no  room  for  people  or 
anything  else. 

Virtually  everything  we  do  generates  or 
liberates  heat.  Every  power  plant  of  whatever 
kind,  every  factory,  car,  truck,  locomotive, 
ship,  airplane,  dishwasher,  refrigerator,  freez- 
er, garbage  disposer,  electrical  gadget,  tele- 
vision set.  radio,  hi-fi,  light  bulb,  furnace, 
dryer,  sewing  machine,  animal,  and  human 
being  releases  beat.  Space  launchings  gen- 
erate great  quantities  of  heat.  Every  brake 
application  and  skid  mark  represents  produc- 
tion of  heat.  All  this  released  heat  Is  not  Im- 
mediately dissipated  Into  space.  Some  of  It  Is 
retained  In  the  biosphere,  the  sphere  of  living 
organisms.  And  the  living  organisms  are  not 
inured  to  man's  mounting  release  of  heat.  If 
the  power  plants  now  planned  for  erection 
by  the  year  2000  are  built,  a  large  fraction, 
some  say  virtually  all  of  the  run-off  water 
of  the  country  will  have  Its  temperature 
raised  significantly,  perhaps  markedly,  with 
consequent  changes  of  climate  and  plant  and 
animal  life. 
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It  appears  that  man-made  tmd  man -re- 
leased heat  will  within  approximately  100 
years  equal  the  heat  received  by  the  earth 
from  the  sun  and  will  raise  the  average 
climatic  temperature  of  the  planet  so  as  to 
cause  melting  of  the  Ice  caps  and  consequent 
floodmg  of  coastal  plains. 

However,  the  sun  Is  a  non-polluting  energy 
source  even  with  reference  to  heat.  Some 
serious  students  of  the  problems  under  con- 
sideration contend  that  the  world  should  be 
polntmg  toward  the  virtual  exclusive  use  of 
solar  energy  as  its  origin  of  power.  To  many 
It  is  odd  and  disappointing  that  the  federal 
government  has  allotted  to  soltu'  energy  re- 
search only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  funds  al- 
located to  sources  known  to  yield  highly 
dangerous  pollutants. 

Nuclear  reactors,  whether  so-called  con- 
ventional or  the  hoped  for  breeder  type,  pro- 
duce Plutonium  239.  This  man-made  stuff  Is 
lethally  radioactive  even  In  microscopic 
quantities.  The  half  life  of  plutonliun  239  is 
over  twenty-four  thousand  years.  To  be 
siifely  stored  It  must  be  In  containers  that 
wUl  be  absolutely  certain  to  be  leakproof 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years.  Ponder 
the  fact  that  the  containers  must  last  twenty 
to  forty  times  as  long  as  the  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  mastodons  lived  in  North 
America. 

Must  our  wash  be  whiter  than  white  even 
though  the  whiter  may  destroy  lakes  and 
rivers?  Mvist  we  drench  cur  land  with  In- 
crganlc  fertUlzers  that  get  Into  our  water 
supplies,  streams,  and  lakes  while  millions 
of  tons  of  manure  and  slaughter  house  efflu- 
ent, that  contain  great  quantities  of  nutri- 
ment from  the  soil  as  well  as  valuable  hu- 
mus, are  wasted  and  ultimately  also  find  their 
way  Into  rivers,  lakes,  and  bays? 

The  United  States  arrogantly  proclaims 
Itself  the  richest,  most  powerful  nation  on 
earth.  But  our  lifestyle,  what  has  been  called 
our  cowboy  economy.  Is  propelling  us  toward 
environmental  and  financial  poverty. 

Unlimited  expanslcn  cannot  occur  on  a 
finite  Island  In  space.  Finite  resovirces  can- 
not last  for  infinite  time.  The  energy  crisis 
cannot  be  solved  by  using  earth's  limited 
natural  energy  supplies  faster.  We  cannot, 
by  whatever  means.  Indefinitely  produce 
more  and  more  power.  So  doing  wiU  produce 
more  and  more  beat.  And  heat  is  a  poUutant. 
The  thermal  barrier  will  stop  us.  Unless  we 
go  to  solar  power.  In  short,  we  cannot  ex- 
pand forever,  we  cannot  deplete  forever,  we 
cannot  pollute  forever. 

It  would  be  a  great  service  If  a  concerted 
movement  wculd  arise  among  the  best  minds 
of  the  world  to  discover  what  would  be  an 
optimum  world  population  and  what  kind  of 
lifestyle  that  population  could  maintain 
Indefinitely  In  reasonable  ccmfort  and  con- 
venience on  our  planet. 

Can  It  be  that  those  truly  superb  minds 
that  have  brought  about  so  many  astound- 
ing things  includmg  putting  Skylab  Into 
orbit  avowedly,  among  other  assignments, 
to  study  conservation  of  natural  resources, 
are  unwittingly  going  about  their  tasks  wear- 
ing blinders  manufactured  of  fascination 
with  the  growth  ethic? 

Is  this  a  tale  told  by  an  Idiot? 

WlU  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  our 
rampaging  lifestyle  to  dusty  death? 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OP  1974 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13.  1974 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  27 
of  this  year  the  House  passed  Hit.  69, 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
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tion  Act  Amendments  of  1974.  Contained 
In  the  bill  was  a  provision  to  ban  employ- 
ment discrimination  by  recipient  school 
districts  against  blind  people.  This  pro- 
vision, offered  in  committee  by  Repre- 
sentative Mink,  is  one  which  I  hope  the 
other  body  will  include  in  its  counter- 
part legislation.  As  case  history  evidence 
of  the  need  for  this  legislation,  I  offer  the 
following  letter  from  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents: 

National  Federation  of  the 

Blind    or    California,    Inc., 
Analieim,    Calif.,    AprU    26.    1974. 
Hon.  Richard  T.  Hanna, 
U.S.    House    of    Representatives 
Cypress,   Calij. 

Deab  Congressman  Hanna:  I  am  writing 
to  you  In  a  dual  capacity,  both  as  an  elected 
representative  of  the  largest  organization  of 
blind  people  In  Orange  County,  the  Orange 
County  Chapter  of  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind  of  California,  and  as  a  bUnd 
school  teacher  teaching  sighted  children. 
Congresswoman  Mink  of  Hawaii  has  intro- 
duced an  amendment  to  HR  69,  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act,  which 
would  make  it  illegal  for  a  school  district  to 
deny  employment  to  a  teacher  candidate  on 
the  ba^is  of  bllndr.ess.  I  strongly  urge  your 
support  of  this  needed  legislation. 

I  am  now  a  full  time  teacher  of  sighted 
children  at  Dale  Junior  High  School,  Ana- 
heim Union  High  School  District.  This  year 
my  assignment  is  teaching  mnth  grade  world 
history  and  anthropology  classes. 

Despite  a  successful  college  career  Includ- 
ing an  outstanding  student  teacher  evalua- 
tion, I  spent  two  and  one  half  years  attempt- 
ing to  find  a  full  time  tsachlng  assignment. 
While  my  sighted  classmates  were  affected  by 
the  taacher  surplus  and  were  forced  to  take 
teaching  assignments  that  they  considered 
less  desirable  either  In  geographic  location 
or  class  assignment,  all  of  them  did  find 
teaching  positions  the  first  year.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  reason  that  was  unable  to  find  a 
teaching  assignment  for  two  and  one  half 
years  was  because  of  discriminatory  behavior 
on  the  part  of  California  school  districts.  I 
will  attempt  here  to  recreate  some  of  the 
Incidents  that  I  experienced  in  the  ho;>e  that 
this  information  will  help  you  in  arriving 
at  a  Just  decl-ion. 

Discrimination  against  the  blind  is  com- 
plicated because  it  is  often  not  recognized 
as  dlscrlmmatlon.  For  example,  I  was  la- 
formed  by  the  Giendale  School  District  that 
although  my  resume  and  application  looked 
very  good,  I  would  be  unsulted  for  the  opeu- 
l:ig  In  their  district  because  It  was  at  a 
school  that  had  stairs.  This  school  district 
not  only  discriminated  against  me  but  they 
f e  t  they  were  doing  it  for  my  ow  i  "bene- 
fit". When  I  attempted  to  deal  with  this 
illogical  thinking  in  relating  my  lack  of  eye- 
sight to  my  mobility.  I  pointed  out  to  them 
that  my  meeting  with  them  was  takmg  place 
on  the  second  floor,  but  they  only  persisted 
m  repeating   their  original   statement. 

The  San  Marino  Junior  College  District  In- 
formed me  that  their  students  were  not 
ready  for  a  bUnd  teacher  but  that  in  all 
other  areas  I  was  highly  qualified. 

The  Los  Angeles  City  School  District  In- 
formed me  that  If  I  were  hired,  a  sighted 
teacher's  aid  would  have  to  be  In  the  class- 
room with  me  and  my  classes  at  all  times 
and  that  this  teacher's  aid's  salary  would 
come  from  the  principal's  building  budget. 
Furthermore,  although  I  passed  the  written 
and  oral  examinations  admmistered  by  the 
district,  after  my  name  on  the  list  of  teacher 
candidates  that  went  out  to  all  schools  the 
word  "blind"  would  be  placed  to  "warn" 
the  principal. 

In  Pasadena,  the  principal  that  Inter- 
viewed me  stated  frankly  that  he  did  not 
know  what  the  district's  policy  was  toward 
hiring  the  bimd  and  that  he  would  check 
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with  the  district  regarding  thia  matter.  I 
aever  heard  the  district  office's  reaction  to 
bis  Inquiry. 

In  two  and  one  half  years  of  Job  hunting, 
I  mailed  out  over  six  hundred  resumes,  Slled 
out  over  three  hundred  applications,  most 
of  them  Inquiring  as  to  physical  "defect"  or 
handicap.  The  most  blatant  case  of  applica- 
tion discrimination  is  the  question  that  asks, 
"Do  you  have  any  physical  defect  that  will 
Interfere  with  your  ability  to  teach?"  As  a 
blind  teacher  applicant,  I  invariably  checked 
"No"  since  I  do  not  consider  blindness  to 
be  a  factor  In  effective  teaching.  In  my  more 
than  fifty  Jobs  interviews,  I  encountered 
numerous  cases  of  blatant  discrimination. 
The  cases  cited  here  are  meant  to  be  illustra- 
tive of  attitudes  rather  than  an  exhaustive 
list. 

I  received  my  Bachelor's  Degree  and  Mas- 
ter's Degree  and  California  Standard  Sec- 
ondary Teaching  Credential  for  life  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Department  of  Rehabilita- 
tion. If  the  Federal  Government  has  the  con- 
fidence in  my  ability  as  a  blind  man  to  be 
a  teacher  of  sighted  children  to  the  extent 
that  they  help  in  the  financing  of  my  edu- 
cation, then  it  makes  sense  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  offer  legal  support  by 
eliminating  discriminatory  practices  by 
school  districts.  During  the  two  and  one  half 
years  of  my  Job  hunting,  I  was  a  recipient 
of  Aid  to  the  Blind  in  California,  a  tax 
consumer  rather  than  a  tax  payer.  If  there 
had  been  a  strong  antl-discrlminatory  pro- 
vision, it  Is  probable  that  I  would  have 
gamed  employment  sooner  and  become  a  tax 
payer  quicker. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  this  anti-dlscrlmlnatory  provision.  If 
you  agree  with  me  that  the  passage  of  this 
anti-dlscrlmlnatory  amendment  to  HR69  will 
be  of  benefit  to  thousands  of  blind  teacher 
candidates  in  the  future,  will  you  please 
communicate  your  support  to  Congressman 
Carl  Perkins,  Chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  as  well  as 
to  the  members  of  this  committee. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
Sincerely, 

R.  Donald  Bkowtt. 
President,      Orange      County     Chapter 
NFBC. 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  SCHOOL 
BOARDS  ASSOCIATION  OPPOSES 
HJl.  8677 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13,  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  119,  part 
24,  page  32650.  I  warned  that  there  Is  a 
serious  danger  of  public  employee  unions 
becoming  a  private  government.  H.R. 
8677,  which  extends  collective  bargain- 
ing privileges  to  the  public  sector,  would 
in  effect  deny  government  by  the  people 
and  turn  it  over  to  private  organizations 
unaccountable  to  the  public. 

The  dangers  that  this  bill  poses  to  the 
public  Interest  are  outlined  in  a  position 
paper  prepared  by  the  Westchester 
County  School  Boards  Association.  This 
association  represents  the  school  board 
members  of  49  pubUc  school  districts  in 
the  county  of  Westchester,  N.Y.,  where 
they  are  responsible  for  the  education  of 
more  than  165,000  children. 

The  association  believes  that  H.R. 
8677  would  imbalance  the  negotiating 
process  in  favor  of  employee  unions  a«d 
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give  these  unions,  rather  than  elected 
public  officials  and  the  citizens  and  tax- 
payers they  represent,  control  of  policy- 
making in  the  schools.  The  association 
also  contends  that  this  is  a  matter  for 
the  States  to  determine  without  being 
superseded  by  Federal  legislation  and 
admin  istration. 

Following  is  the  complete  text  of  the 
association's  position  paper  on  H.R. 
8677: 

PosmoN  Statement  on  H.R.  8677 

We  are  opposed  to  H.R.  8677  to  Its  en- 
tirety for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  right  of  public  employees  to  or- 
ganize and  bargain  collectively  is  a  matter 
for  the  states  to  determine  without  being 
superseded  by  federal  legislation  and  admin- 
istration. 

2.  We  consider  H.R.  8677  Ul  conceived  be- 
cause it  Is  so  structured  as  to  unbalance  the 
negotiating  process  in  favor  of  the  employee 
unions  and  to  give  them,  rather  than  elected 
public  officials  and  the  citizens  and  tax- 
payers they  represent,  control  of  policy- 
making In  the  schools. 

3  It  provides  for  policy  making  power  by 
appointed  officials  which  la  binding  upon 
elected  officials. 

The  following  material  points  out  the  de- 
tailed analysis  of  H.R.  8677,  as  presented  by 
the  Lower  Hudson  CouncU  of  Chief  School 
Administrators  of  New  York  State  and  sup- 
ports our  collective  view  that  H  Jl.  8677  would 
seriously  harm  both  the  public  school  sys- 
tems of  our  country  and  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process: 

1.  The  subject  matter  of  bargaining  would 
not  be  limited  to  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment,  as  it  is  in  the  private  sector, 
but  would  extend  to  "other  matters  of  mu- 
tual concern  relating  thereto".  There  is  noth- 
ing that  goes  on  In  a  public  school  building 
that  is  not  a  "matter  of  concern"  to  profes- 
sional employees  and  which  does  not  relate 
to  their  Job  in  some  way.  The  list  is  endless: 
curriculum,  selection  of  teaching  materials, 
grouping  of  children,  class  size,  length  of  the 
children's  day.  number  of  support  personnel, 
the  person  In  the  principal's  office,  handling 
of  children  with  problems,  the  physical  fa- 
cilities of  the  building  and  classroom  equip- 
ment are  Just  a  few.  Not  only  are  all  of  these 
to  be  negotiable,  but  the  union  is  to  be  given 
the  power  to  enforce  its  views  through  strikes 
or,  .solely  at  Its  option,  through  binding  fact 
finding.  Decision-making  thus  moves  from 
the  public,  which  supports  the  schools  and 
Is  required  by  law  to  send  their  children  to 
them,  to  the  public  employee.  This  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  right  to  bargain  about  salaries, 
hours  and  fringe  benefits,  and  Is  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  labor  relations  in 
this  country. 

2.  The  duty  to  negotiate  Is  extended  to 
matters  of  public  policy  upon  which  the 
state  legislature  has  seen  fit  to  legislate,  if 
these  matters  relate  to  employment.  Even 
the  very  concept  of  free  public  schools  for  all 
the  children  of  the  state  would  be  open  to 
negotUtlon  For  if  tuition  were  to  be  charged, 
more  money  might  liecome  avaUable  for  im- 
proved salaries  and  benefits.  If  some  chUdren 
were  excluded  from  the  schools,  the  condi- 
tions of  many  teachers'  Jobs  would  be  made 
easier.  Legislative  mandates  on  such  varied 
matters  as  curriculum  and  minimum  stand- 
ards for  school  buildings  woxUd  be  nego- 
tiable. Negotiations  in  such  areas  are  un- 
supportable  as  a  matter  of  public  policy. 

3.  The  proposed  Act,  by  makmg  agency 
shop  mandatory  and  union  shop  permissible, 
would  exclude  from  our  nation's  classrooms! 
and  from  a  voice  In  the  negotiating  process, 
aU  of  those  teachers  who  for  Ideological,  per- 
sonal or  religious  reasons  are  unable  to  sup- 
port a  luaon  or  unionism.  Thus  the  very 
atmosphere  in  which  cbUdren  learn  would 
be  affected. 

4.  The  Act  go«a  out  ot  Its  way  to  intruds 
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on  the  management  of  schools  by  providing 
that,  in  regard  to  educational  employees,  a 
bargaining  unit  may  Include  both  supervisors 
and  non-supervisors.  School  principals  exert 
enormous  Influence  on  the  education  that 
takes  place  In  their  buildings  and  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis  are  Involved  In  a  myriad  of  pol- 
icy decisions.  The  New  York  State  Legislature 
recognized  their  key  role  In  public  education 
when  it  decided  two  years  ago  that  principals 
would  no  longer  be  eligible  for  life-time 
tenure.  HJl.  8677  goes  to  the  other  extreme: 
it  puts  the  principal,  with  all  of  his  im- 
portant powers.  In  a  union  with  the  teachers 
he  supervises.  Nothing  could  be  more  op- 
posed to  the  public  Interest  and  the  well- 
being  of  our  sschool  systems. 

5.  Under  the  impasse  procedures  of  the 
bill,  fact  finders  are  given  broad  powers  to 
subpoena  witnesses  and  require  the  produc- 
tion of  records,  papers  and  information  re- 
lating to  any  matter  before  them.  This  could 
Include  confidential  matters  between  Board 
members  and  superintendents  or  others  ne- 
gotiating on  behalf  of  the  school  district. 
Such  extreme  powers  are  not  provided  under 
the  TaylOr  Law  and  the  lack  of  them  has  not 
in  any  way  obstructed  the  process  of  fact 
finding  in  New  York  State.  Fact  finders  in 
our  State  are  able  to  help  resolve  disputes 
without  such  subpoena  powers,  which  also 
have  no  counterpart  in  the  private  sector. 

6.  Among  the  most  dangerous  and  one- 
sided provisions  of  this  bUl  is  the  right  given 
to  a  union  to  decree  that  the  fact  finder's 
recommendations  shall  be  binding.  We  have 
pointed  out  above  that  the  bUl  permits 
union  demands  to  extend  Into  the  far 
reaches  of  school  policy-making.  At  the 
union's  whim,  now,  the  fact  finder  could 
make  a  binding  decision  on  what  school 
policy  shall  be.  Apart  from  whether  schocA 
officials  responsible  to  their  electorate  would 
ever  want  to  avaU  themselves  of  a  right  to 
turn  their  functions  over  to  a  fact  finder  re- 
sponsible to  no  one,  what  Is  the  conceivable 
Justification  for  granting  the  right  to  com- 
pel a  final  determination  of  a  negotiating 
dispute  to  the  union  but  not  to  the  em- 
ployer? It  becomes  more  incredible  In  light 
of  the  fact  that  unions  are  given  an  almost 
unfettered  right  to  strike  by  this  bill.  The 
public  employer  Is  forced  to  take  the  strike: 
no  binding  final  determination  of  the  im- 
passe is  available  to  him.  This  provision  is 
logical  only  if  it  was  the  intent  of  the  draft- 
ers of  this  bill  that  public  institutions  be 
controlled  by  public  workers'  unions. 

7.  A  clear  Illustration  of  the  bent  of  this 
bill  to  tip  the  balance  of  negotiations  In 
favor  of  the  unions  Is  the  provision  that  if 
the  contract  does  not  provide  for  binding 
arbitration  of  grievances  either  party  may 
submit  a  dispute  to  binding  arbitration 
through  the  National  Public  Employment 
Relations  Commission.  Almost  all  of  us  are 
signatories  to  contracts  with  our  employees 
providing  for  binding  arbitration.  But  In 
every  case,  this  resulted  from  the  give-and- 
take  at  the  bargaining  table.  Employer  de- 
mands were  agreed  to  in  exchange  for  our 
agreement  on  binding  arbitration.  Or  other 
employee  demands  were  withdrawn  In  ex- 
change for  the  right  to  binding  arbitration. 
Why  this  limitation  on  the  public  employ- 
er's right  to  negotUte?  Throughout  the  45 
pages  of  this  bill  there  Is  no  comparable 
limitation  on  the  employees'  right  to  bar- 
gain. 

8.  The  bill  permlte  teachers  the  right  to 
strike  without  any  limitation  whatsoever 
unless  a  district  court  finds  a  clear  and 
present  danger  to  the  public  health  or 
safety.  There  Is  no  limitation  on  the  de- 
mands over  which  a  union  may  strike,  no 
limitation  on  the  length  of  time  a  strike 
may  last,  no  penalty  even  for  an  irrespon- 
sible strike,  no  provision  for  a  compulsory 
settlement  of  the  Issues  of  the  strike.  We 
believe  that  public  education  deserves  more 
thoughtful  treatment. 

8.  This  Act  would  apply  to  all  states  unless 
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a  state  has  established  a  system  for  regulat- 
ing employer-employee  relationships  which 
Is  "substantially  eqiUvalent"  to  the  system 
established  by  the  Act.  In  this  connection, 
we  urge  the  Special  Sut>conmilttee  to  con- 
sider two  points:  (1)  Education  has  been  for 
almost  200  years  a  special  concern  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Btatss.  In  the  present 
school  year,  public  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  Is  being  supported  93%  by 
funds  generated  within  the  states;  only  7% 
by  federal  funds.  We  question  under  this 
circumstance  the  interest  and  propriety  of 
the  federal  government  to  legislate  In  the 
area  of  relations  between  School  Boards  and 
their  employees.  The  proposed  Act  provides 
no  additional  funds  for  school  districts  to 
offset  the  greater  costs  which  might  result 
from  the  obligation  to  bargain  In  accord 
with  this  proposed  legislation.  (2)  The  stat- 
ute provides  no  standards  by  which  "sub- 
stantial eqiilvalence"  may  be  measured.  We 
cannot  Judge  whether  New  York's  Taylor 
Act,  which  has  worked  well,  by  and  large,  to 
regulate  public  employer-employee  relations 
In  New  York  State,  would  be  considered  sub- 
stantially equivalent.  Such  determination 
should  not  be  left  for  decision  by  a  Commis- 
sion, without  standards  established  by 
Congress. 

In  addition,  the  Westchester  County 
School  Boards  Association  finds  fault  with 
the  following  provisions  of  H.R.   8677: 

(a)  That  It  goes  far  beyond  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  legislation  and  any 
federal  labor  control  in  the  private  sector; 

(b)  That  it  provides  for  an  appointed  last 
word  administrative  body  In  which  three 
memt>er8  constitute  a  quorum  and  two  of 
those  members  could  form  a  majority  deci- 
sion binding  upon  every  public  employer  In 
the  United  States; 

(c)  That  It  provides  for  an  appointed  ex- 
aminer not  subject  to  court  review. 

For  all  of  the  foregoing  reasons,  the  West- 
chester County  School  Boards  Association 
strongly  urges  the  Subcommittee  to  disap- 
prove this  proposed  Act  or  any  modified 
legislation  that  may  be  proposed  In  the  fu- 
ture having  similar  basic  Intent. 


WILL  BREAD  PALL  TO  7  CENTS 
A  LOAF? 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13.  1974 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  a 
few  short  months  ago,  spokesmen  for 
the  baking  industry  were  predicting  a 
bread  shortage  of  mammoth  propor- 
tions. The  American  Bakers  Association 
compiled  figures  pointing  to  this  disaster 
and  touched  one  of  the  tenderest  spots 
in  an  American's  heart  by  promising: 

"No  hamburger  buns 
No  rolls  for  hot  dogs  at  ballgames 
No  bakery  snacks  tot  children 
No  birthday  cakes 
And  no  pizza." 

Fai  ..  vith  a  loss  of  this  proportion, 
AmL-ricans  were  expected  to  rise  up  in 
protest  and  push  for  strong  export  con- 
trols on  wheat. 

That  was  Just  5  months  ago.  Today, 
the  cash  price  of  wheat  has  fallen  by 
more  than  40  percent  and  chances  of  a 
shortage  are  zero.  But  the  ABA  has  not 
been  heard  from.  There  has  been  no  offi- 
cial baking  industry  comment  on  this 
turn  of  events. 


In  order  to  point  out  the  situation  to 
the  ABA.  I  sent  the  following  letter  to 
ABA  chairman  Bill  O.  Mead: 

Deab  Ma.  Mead  : 

On  January  9  you  forecast  that  without 
export  control  wheat  prices  would  skyrocket 
to  $8.  $10,  or  $12  per  bushel  by  spring — and 
this  would  push  bread  to  $1  a  loaf.  Spring  Is 
here  and  no  controls  have  been  Imposed  on 
exports.  But  Instead  of  doubling,  as  you  fore- 
cast, wheat  Is  down  more  than  40  percent. 

The  cash  price  f.o.b.  Kansas  City  on  May  7, 
1974,  was  $3.46,  a  decline  of  40.3  percent  from 
the  January  8  price  of  $5.80  to  which  you  al- 
luded In  your  statement. 

Now  that  wheat  Is  down,  consumers  are 
eagerly  awaiting  your  forecast  that  bread 
prices  will  be  declining  sharply  in  the  near 
future.  USDA  reports  that  the  retail  price  of 
a  one-pound  loaf  of  white  bread  was  about 
32  cents  in  January.  As  wheat  prices  have 
fallen  by  more  than  two-fifths,  I  must  draw  a 
c:rollnry  to  your  reasoning  and  assume  that 
a  one-pound  loaf  will  soon  cost  about  20 
cents. 

Or,  because  you  Implied  that  a  twofold 
Increase  In  wheat  prices  would  precipitate  a 
threefold  increase  in  bread  prices,  are  we  to 
expect  that  a  40  percent  wheat  price  decline 
will  cause  an  80  percent  decline  In  bread 
prices? 

You  win  surely  make  millions  of  con- 
sumers very  happy  with  the  dough-saving 
announcement  of  a  seven-cent  loaf  of  bread. 
Big  news,  no  matter  how  thin  you  slice  It. 

Knead  I  say  more? 

Maybe  I  sound  a  bit  crusty,  but  who 
wouldn't  be  when  bread  prices  stay  up  de- 
spite a  big  drop  in  wheat  prices?" 


THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  HOAX 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

or  cAurosNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13,  1974 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  so- 
cial security  program  has.  unfortunately, 
become  a  "sacred  cow"  in  many  segments 
of  the  American  public  to  the  extent  that 
if  a  rational  question  is  raised  about  the 
method  and  procedure  of  the  system,  or 
even  the  basic  reasons  for  its  existence, 
people  in  the  news  media  and  certain 
politicians  viciously  attack  those  who 
speak. 

William  A.  Rusher,  whose  column  ap- 
pears in  many  newspapers  across  the 
country,  raised  some  hard  questions  in 
an  article  which  appeared  in  a  newspaper 
in  my  district,  the  San  Gabriel  Valley 
Tribune,  on  April  28,  1974.  The  points 
brought  out  need  desperately  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  and  the  Congress  as  a 
whole.  Mr.  Rusher  is  clearly  concerned 
about  the  ultimate  welfare  of  the  mil- 
lions of  people  in  this  country  who  have 
placed  substantial  faith  in  the  social  se- 
curity system  to  be  many  things  it  is  not. 
I  am  in  hopes  that  my  colleagues  will  re- 
view Mr.  Rusher's  analytical  comments 
in  the  article  which  follows : 

SS  HouDmis  PiAT  SREtx  Game  WrrH  Us 
(By  William  A.  Rusher) 

Whenever  my  faith  In  human  guUlblllty 
begins  to  flag,  I  spend  a  few  minutes  con- 
templating Social  Security.  Of  aU  the  hoaxes 
perp)etr&ted  on  the  American  people  by 
Franklin  Roosevelt's  New  Deal,  this  one  is  my 
very  favorite. 


It  began,  like  most  New  Deal  reforms,  with 
the  discovery  and  proclamation  of  a  human 
need.  In  this  case  the  need  to  provide  for 
people  In  their  old  age.  Thus  stated,  there 
was  surely  nothing  wrong  with  the  Idea. 

To  this  insight,  the  New  Deal  liberals  added 
another — their  own  firm,  paternalistic  con- 
viction that  the  American  people  are  In- 
capable of  coping  with  the  problem  them- 
selves. As  an  individualist  I  always  found 
this  a  tough  proposition  to  swallow,  but  I 
have  finally  managed  to  get  It  down.  Un- 
questionably there  are  plenty  of  feckless  typei 
around  who  Just  don't  have  enough  fore- 
sight— who  will  spend,  all  their  lives  long, 
every  penny  they  can  lay  their  hands  on,  and 
then  wind  up  in  a  tearful  heap  on  the  city 
hall  steps  In  their  608  or  70s. 

From  this  It  followed  quite  naturally,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  New  Dealers,  that  Big  Daddy 
would  have  to  do  for  people  what  they  were 
too  dumb  to  do  for  themselves:  compel  them 
to  set  aside  a  part  of  their  earnings  as  a 
retirement  fund.  So  far  so  good. 

At  this  point,  however,  the  Houdlnis  of  the 
New  Deal  got  busy.  If  you  can  follow  the  pea 
from  shell  to  shell  the  rest  of  the  way  I 
will  paste  a  gold  star  in  your  book. 

First,  they  brusquely  removed  a  Social 
Security  premium  from  every  worker's  pay 
before  he  even  got  his  hands  on  the  check — 
thus,  they  correctly  calculated,  dulling  his 
sense  of  loss.  Then  they  required  the  em- 
ployer to  match  the  employe's  contribution — 
a  piece  of  rigamarole  that  didn't  cost  the  em- 
ployer a  cent  (since  it  merely  became  an  item 
in  the  total  cost  of  labor,  which  continued 
to  be  negotiated  freely  as  before),  but  gave 
the  worker  an  obscure  and  meretricious  feel- 
ing that  he  was  getting  something  extra.  And 
then,  instead  of  investing  or  even  saving  the 
money,  they  took  the  whole  caboodle — em- 
ployer and  employe  contributions  alike — and 
spent  it  on  the  high  purposes  of  the  New 
Deal,  Including  their  own  salaries,  trusting  to 
future  Social  Security  contributions,  or  gen- 
eral tax  revenues  if  need  be,  to  pay  the  pen- 
sions of  the  elderly  when  these  started  falimg 
due  In  substantial  amounts  a  quarter  of  a 
century  later. 

Beautiful.  Simply  beautiful.  Even  the  side 
benefits  were  from  a  social  planner's  stand- 
point, impressive.  For  example,  every  An^er- 
Ican  must  have  a  Social  Security  number, 
which  tags  him  as  efficiently  as  the  tattoo  on 
the  forearm  of  an  Auschwitz  Inmate — thus 
creating  a  potential  for  big  brotherhood  that 
even  libertarians  have  only  lately  begun  to 
dread. 

Best  of  all.  Roosevelt  managed  to  sell  this 
scheme,  which  is  really  Just  a  ruthlessly  re- 
gressive payroll  tax,  to  the  American  people 
as  one  of  the  major  "benefits"  he  was  con- 
ferring upon  them.  To  this  very  day,  as  Barrj" 
Gold  water  discovered  to  his  sorrow,  an  tm- 
klnd  word  about  the  Social  Security  system 
Is  enough  to  convince  mUlions  that  you  are 
about  to  snatch  away  their  only  hope  of  a 
dignified  old  age. 

And  yet  Social  Security  is,  and  always  was. 
a  rlpoff  pure  and  simple.  There  was  no  reason 
on  earth  why  a  system  of  old-age  Insurance 
had  to  be  set  up  th*  way  this  one  was.  By 
1977,  the  maximum  Social  Security  payment 
(by  employer  and  employe)  will  rise  to  nearly 
$100  a  month.  A  person  21,  paying  this  same 
amount  for  private  lijsurance.  would  receive 
$158,700  of  Immediate  Insurance  protection, 
plus  a  cash  value  growing  to  $96,600  at  age 
65,  and  dividends  worth,  if  reinvested,  at 
least  $150,000  at  retirement.  What's  more,  be 
could  leave  to  hts  heirs  any  of  the  cwah  he 
didn't  spend,  and  could  earn  as  much  as  he 
pleased  on  the  side.  Does  this  sound  to  you 
very  much  like  what  be  will  get  vmder  Social 
Security? 

Workers  of  the  world,  with  friends  like 
that  you  don't  need  enemtoe. 
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EQUITABLE     RELIEP     ASKED     FOR 
HAVrV    SCHIEBER 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13,  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
last  Wednesday.  May  8,  I  was  glad  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  testify  before 
the  House  Judiciarj-'s  Subcommittee 
on  Immigration,  Citizenship  and  Inter- 
national Law  where  subcommittee  mem- 
bers raised  serious  questions  in  the  case 
of  Haviv  Schieber,  the  subject  of  two 
recent  deportation  tries  by  the  Immi- 
gration Service.  The  presence  of  Sen- 
ators James  Buckley  of  New  York  and 
Jesse  Helms  of  North  Carolina  at  the 
morning  session,  later  postponed  until 
the  afternoon,  is  a  good  indication  of  the 
interest  and  concern  aroused  by  the 
Schieber  case. 

My  interest  stems  from  the  Intimate 
knowledge  of  the  case  of  Mr.  Stephen 
Koczak,  a  former  Foreign  Service  ofQcer 
who  knew  Mr.  Schieber  in  Israel  and 
who  is  now  research  director  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees — AFL-CIO.  Mr.  Koczak  has 
appeared  on  behalf  of  his  union  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  as  well 
as  the  House  Government  Operations 
Committee.  In  addition,  he  was  a  wit- 
ness before  the  House  Internal  Security 
Committee. 

Mr.  Schieber,  a  63-year-old  Israeli 
citizen  and  a  resident  of  the  United 
States  for  15  years,  cut  his  arm  on  May  1, 
in  what  has  been  described  as  a  suicide 
attempt  and  which  certainly  was  an  act 
to  fnistrate  deportation.  Two  days  later, 
a  second  deportation  attempt  failed  as 
Mr.  Schieber,  bound  in  a  leather  straight- 
jacket  and  nearing  Kennedy  Airport, 
was  returned  to  detention,  stayed  by  a 
last-minute  court  appeal.  A  third  de- 
portation effort  is  being  stayed  until  the 
subcommittee,  based  on  new  evidence  by 
Mr.  Schieber's  lawyers,  votes  whether 
to  untable  a  1969  private  bill,  thus  allow- 
ing new  legislation  to  be  introduced  and 
the  merits  of  the  case  reviewed  on  the 
eqiiitles. 

Mr.  Schieber  was  bom  In  Poland  and 
risked  his  life  helping  Polish  Jews  escape 
from  Nazism  to  Palestine  in  the  late 
1930's.  He  spent  several  years  In  Israel 
after  World  War  n,  serving  in  the  Israeli 
army  and  then  rehabilitating  housing,  at 
no  profit  to  himself,  for  Jewish  refugees. 

An  outspoken  believer  in  our  system  of 
government.  Mr.  Schieber  has  appeared 
on  many  platforms  extolhng  our  way  of 
life.  He  has  donated  blood  for  Vietnam 
servicemen,  and  contributed  to,  and  par- 
ticipated in.  American  patriotic  orga- 
nizations. He  has  foimded  a  successful 
constnjction  firm  in  New  York,  specializ- 
ing in  rehabilitating  low-income  housing, 
for  which  work  he  has  received  many 
letters  of  commendation  including  one 
frcMn  an  agency  of  the  New  York  City 
government.  In  his  firm,  Mr.  Schieber 
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lias  made  special  efforts  to  employ  mi- 
nority groups  and  returning  Vietnam 
war  veterans.  The  Bronx  chapter  of  the 
National  Congress  of  Puerto  Rican  Vet- 
erans has  praised  Mr.  Schieber  and  ac- 
tively opposes  his  deportation. 

In  contrast,  an  Israeli  ofiBcial  described 
Mr.  Schieber  as  a  troublemaker  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  New  York  Post  and 
stated  that  he  was  unwanted  by  either 
Israel  or  the  United  States.  While  having 
no  criminal  record  either  in  Poland  or  in 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Schieber  claims 
to  having  been  arrested  in  Israel  18 
times  for  his  political  activism  in  which 
he  declined  to  work  within  the  existing 
major  political  parties,  which  he  viewed 
as  socialistic  and  Marxist.  He  sought  to 
organize  his  Democratic  Party  as  a  base 
for  people  to  acquire  economic  independ- 
ence and  social  services  outside  the  usual 
political  party  channels. 

The  charge  of  crimes  of  moral  turpi- 
tude which  has  been  used  by  Immigra- 
tion ofiBcials  against  Mr.  Schieber  came 
under  sharp  questioning  by  subcommit- 
tee members.  It  was  conceded,  for  In- 
stance, by  the  officials,  that  the  crime  of 
theft  charged  against  Mr.  Schieber  was 
only  for  his  use  of  two  street  tiles  to 
construct  a  symboUc  post  office,  when,  as 
mayor  of  Beer  Sheba,  he  had  been  denied 
a  post  office  in  his  area. 

Still  another  area  explored  by  the  sub- 
committee was  the  continued  use  of  a 
Board  of  Immigration  Appeals  decision. 
Matter  of  Lee  which  had  been  ruled  re- 
versible error  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Ninth  Circuit.  This  objec- 
tion is  spelled  out  in  detaU  In  the  brief 
submitted  to  the  subcommittee  by 
Schieber's  lawyers. 

Finally,  if  the  allegations  raised 
against  Immigration  people  in  the  two 
deportation  attempts  are  true,  and  if  they 
are  representative  of  deportation  cases, 
they  do  raise  serious  issues  of  due  proc- 
ess and  violation  of  basic  human  rights. 
For  instance,  it  is  alleged  that  after 
Schieber  cut  himself  permission  was  de- 
nied by  INS  to  have  his  own  personal 
physician  examine  him.  A  later  attempt 
by  another  doctor  and  nurse  was  denied, 
as  were  the  requested  inspection  of  his 
medical  records. 

After  15  years  in  the  United  States, 
and  judging  liis  legal  recourses  ex- 
hausted, Mr.  Schieber  clsiims  he  asked 
Immigration  people  on  Friday,  May  3, 
for  an  electric  razor  for  his  5 -day  beard 
and  for  a  suit  from  his  apartment  before 
leaving  for  the  airport  that  night.  He 
was  refused  although  he  complained  he 
did  not  wish  to  be  humiliated  In  Israel 
when  deplaning,  arriving  with  a  beard,  In 
hospital  garb  and  In  a  stralghtjacket. 

Permission  to  contact  one  of  his  em- 
ployees to  wind  up  his  business  affairs 
was  refused. 

Permission  to  call  his  lawyer  was  re- 
fused: his  lawyer  was  not  notified  of  his 
Imminent  deportation  nor  was  my  office 
notified,  as  promised  by  INS-Washing- 
ton,  of  either  deportation  attempt. 

According  to  Mr.  Schieber,  when  he 
asked  to  have  his  personal  effects  from 
his  apartment,  he  was  refused.  Instead, 
Immigration  people  forced  on  him  two 
luggage  bags  containing  writings  and 
tapes  authored  by  him  and  whose  subject 
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matter  was  both  antl-Commimist  and 
anti-Zionist.  He  protested  that  this  ma- 
terial, upon  inspection  in  Israel,  could 
well  inflame  passions  against  him  and  it 
could  be  inferred  that  he  was  importing 
them  to  arouse  the  populace  against  the 
government.  When  he  asked  that  the  ma- 
terial be  left  behind,  he  claims.  Immigra- 
tion authorities  placed  tags  on  the 
luggage  bearing  his  name  and  readied 
them  for  delivery  to  the  plane. 

As  I  stated  at  the  hearing,  these  are 
allegations,  the  truth  of  which  I  am  in 
no  position  to  verify  at  the  moment. 

I  also  stated  at  the  hearing  that  Mr. 
Schieber's  political  views  are  his  own. 
My  concern  for  his  future  is  on  a  human- 
itarian basis,  the  nature  of  the  Immigra- 
tion case  against  him  and  on  the  equities 
involved  in  the  case.  I  am  hopeful  that 
favorable  action  will  be  taken  by  the 
subcommittee  so  that  a  new  bill  on  Mr. 
Schieber's  behalf  can  be  introduced. 


RAPE.    SOCIETY'S  CRIME   AGAINST 
WOMEN:  PART  U 


HON.  H.  JOHN  HEINZ  IH 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13,  1974 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  introduced  into  the  Record  the  first  of 
two  excerpts  from  a  special  edition  of 
the  Pittsburgh  New  Sun  concerning  the 
growing  threat  of  rape  in  our  society.  At 
this  time,  I  would  like  to  bring  the  second 
of  these  excerpts  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.  This  article  deals  at  length 
with  the  police  treatment  of  rape  victims, 
the  low  percentage  of  rape  convictions, 
the  most  effective  methods  of  avoiding 
rape  and,  if  attacked,  how  best  to  pre- 
serve evidence  to  insure  an  effective 
prosecution. 

Because  of  the  spiraling  incidence  of 
rape,  the  poor  treatment  of  rape  victims, 
and  the  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
causes  of  rape.  63  of  my  colleagues  have 
joined  me  in  sponsoring  H.R.  10848,  the 
Rape  Prevention  and  Control  Act.  This 
proposal  would  establish  within  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health  a 
Center  for  the  Prevention  and  Control  of 
Rape.  This  Center,  working  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Justice  Department,  would 
probe  the  causes  of  rape  and  draft  a 
model  rape  law.  In  addition,  this  legisla- 
tion would  provide  grants  to  localities  for 
demonstration  projects  into  the  treat- 
ment of  rape  victims  and  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  rape  offenders. 

I  am  hopeful  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues will  read  this  article  and  Join  us 
In  a  national  effort  to  overcome  the 
threat  of  rape  In  our  society: 

At  Tkial,  the  AccT7Bai  Accused 
vr 

Hundreds  of  women  acroM  the  country 
have  criticized  police  ■«  being  judgemental 
("slmjLBked  for  it."  "she  look«  like  a  tramp," 
"she's  that  kind,"),  harassing,  and  suspi- 
cloiis  of  rape  victims.  They  are,  in  fact.  Just 
as  susceptible  as  other  members  of  our  so- 
ciety to  the  myths  and  false  attitudes  exist- 
ing about  np*.  Often,  because  of  sex  role 
stereotyping,  they  are  Ineffectual  In  dealing 
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with  traumatized  women.  Many  women  have 
felt  that  their  interactions  with  the  police 
were  Just  as  painful  and  traumatic  as  the 
rape  Itself. 

Pittsburgh's  Youth  and  Sex  Squad  seems 
to  be  one  department  relatively  exempt  from 
such  complaints  and  claims,  even  receiving 
some  compliments. 

Sergeant  Flannlgan  of  the  Squad  claimed 
that  while  not  trained  specifically  for  dealing 
with  raped  women,  his  men  were  trained 
extensively  In  the  methodology  of  interview 
and  Interrogation,  and  "were  very  sensitive 
and   compassionate    towards  rape   victims." 

WeU  aware  of  the  accusations  being  di- 
rected towards  the  police  on  this  sensitive 
Issue,  Flannlgan  added,  "Contrary  to  what 
some  people  might  be  led  to  believe  by 
recent  movies  on  television,  I  don't  feel  that 
the  police  put  the  rape  victim  through  un- 
necessary harassment.  The  personnel  in  this 
section  are  very  competent  and  always  con- 
duct themselves  In  a  very  professional  and 
personal  manner  with  the  victims.  We  don't 
discourage  anyone  from  going  to  court  if 
we  have  a  case.  We  have  even  received  letters 
from  victims  thanking  us  for  our  help  and 
understanding." 

The  Squad  Is  responsible  for  gathering  all 
the  evidence  necessary  to  Insure  a  conviction 
in  court.  If  some  questions  appear  too  per- 
sonal, vulgar,  or  intimate  to  the  victim,  to 
the  police  they  may  be  clues  to  Identifying 
and  convicting  the  rapist.  According  to  the 
Sergeant:  "The  attitude  that  our  section  has 
toward  the  rape  victim  is  that  we  believe 
the  person  has  been  raped  up  untU  the  point 
that  something  shows  up  during  the  investi- 
gation that  would  prove  otherwise." 

Because  counseling  Is  not  routinely  pro- 
vided for  rape  victims  In  Pittsburgh.  It  Is 
often  the  detective  involved  who  recommends 
help  for  a  woman  he  believes  has  been 
severely  affected  by  her  experience.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  the  Youth  and  Sex  Squad 
detectives  are  significantly  more  successful 
In  obtaining  arrests  (achieved  in  about  half 
the  cases)  and  evidence  than  the  State  In 
obtaining  convictions. 

The  trial 

The  problem  of  rape  doesn't  end  with  the 
victim's  report  to  the  police,  because  rape, 
besides  being  a  violent  crime,  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  to  prosecute  and  defend. 

The  central  Issue  In  a  rape  trial  Is  consent. 
If  a  Jury  finds  that  the  woman  gave  no  con- 
sent to  the  act,  then  the  accused  is  guilty. 
If  the  matter  of  consent  Is  unclear  especially 
If  the  victim  is  not  severely  beaten  or  In- 
jured acquittal  Is  likely. 

"I  heard  a  quot9  somewhere  that  'A  good 
cop  will  tell  you  not  to  resist,  a  good  DJV. 
wUl  tell  you  to  fight  back  all  you  can.'  Now 
that's  something  I  read;  I  don't  necessarily 
go  along  with  It,"  said  County  Assistant  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Bruce  Dice. 

Realistically  speaking  he  said  that  It  la 
easier  to  win  a  brutality  case  because  "it's 
more  serious  for  the  Jury  to  see  a  beaten  vic- 
tim." In  his  experience,  the  conviction  rate 
seems  to  be  lower  for  non-brutality  cases.  In 
the  minds  of  the  jurors  the  fact  that  the 
woman  wasn't  beaten  Implies  consent.  In 
prosecuting  a  case  like  this  Dice  said,  "It 
takes  more  time.  We  explain  the  ramifications 
of  the  case  to  the  witness,  we  tell  her  'Look, 
this  Is  the  situation,  you  tell  me  why  It's  not 
consent.'  We  also  simulate  a  cross  examina- 
tion." The  prosecutor  practices  with  his  wit- 
ness In  this  way  to  buUd  his  case  In  proving 
that  the  victim  was  forced  and  didn't 
consent. 

Ellen  was  cmazed.  The  Allegheny  County 
Assistant  District  Attorney  assigned  to  her 
case  met  with  her  for  the  first  time,  about  10 
minutes  before  court  convened  "We  didn't 
have  a  chance.  From  the  beginning,  he  acted 
as  though  we'd  never  win.  He  was  really  neg- 
ative. He  didn't  even  bother  cross  examining 
the  defense's  witnesses.  The  police  wanted  to 
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testify  in  my  behalf.  They  told  him  Joe  was 
committing  perjury.  He  refused  to  put  them 
on  the  stoTid.  After  two  years  of  rehearsing. 
Joe's  story  ujas  completely  flawless,  he  never 
waivered.  I  had  forgotten  many  minor  de- 
tails, no  one  rehearsed  me." 

Another  major  problem  that  makes  It  dif- 
ficult to  proeecute  a  rape  Is  delay  in  report- 
ing the  crime.  Dice  stressed  the  point  that  a 
victim  should  contact  the  police  immediately 
to  corroborate  her  story.  Delay  only  makes  It 
easier  for  the  defence  to  convince  the  Jiury 
that  the  woman  consented. 

Dice  also  mentioned  that  a  woman  who  re- 
ported a  rape  Is  not  automatically  provided 
police  protection.  That  recourse  Is  available, 
however,  If  she  has  been  fiagrantly  threat- 
ened. Should  she  report  serious  threats  from 
the  accused,  his  bond  can  be  revoked  for 
protection. 

Mr.  Snyder,  a  defense  attorney,  and  Mr. 
Dice  commented  on  the  recently  televised 
movie.  A  Case  of  Rape.  Their  comments  were 
directed  most  speclQcally  to  this  issue  (and 
problem,  as  most  viewers  perceived  It)  of  the 
defense  questioning  of  the  prosecuting  wit- 
ness. 

Both  lawyers  agreed  that  the  extent  to 
which  the  victim's  sexual  experience  and 
"reputation"  were  explored  was  dependent 
on  the  Judge's  discretion.  "Promiscuity 
usually  has  no  bearing  on  the  case,"  said 
Snyder;  Dice  went  further,  "It  has  no  bear- 
ing on  the  case." 

Criminal  Court  Judge  Henry  Smith  be- 
lieves, "It  depends  on  the  circumstances.  In 
cases  of  prior  intercourse  (with  the  accused) 
It  might  be  pertinent.  Many  times  It  is  ad- 
mitted but  not  relevant." 

It  Is  the  defense  strategy  to  show  that  the 
victim  In  fact  consented  to— If  not  en- 
couraged the  act.  The  victim  is  now  on  trial, 
because  presumably,  only  a  woman  of  ques- 
tionable moral  character  would  consent.  Ac- 
quittal for  the  accused  Is  a  guilty  verdict  for 
the  accvLser. 

"A  defender  defends.  It  is  not  his  Job  to 
determine  If  the  accused  is  a  menace."  said 
Snyder.  He  must  establish  certain  circum- 
stances that  tend  to  show  consent.  Did  the 
victim  and  the  accused  know  each  other? 
Were  they  drinking?  Was  she  hitchhiking 
and  thus  asking  for  It?  Did  she  delay  in 
reporting  the  crime? 

Even  if  the  District  Attorney  or  the  Judge 
object  to  irrelevant  questions  by  the  de- 
fense lawyer,  the  Jury  has  heard  the  accusa- 
tion and  its  connotations.  The  doubts  that 
arise  from  such  Implications  can  not  be 
stricken  from  their  minds. 

The  defense  used  incredible  theatrics. 
They  brought  in  Joe's  terminally  ill  father, 
his  mother  with  his  high  school  graduation 
picture,  his  girlfriend.  "Joe  committed  per- 
jury over  and  over.  He  said,  'She  wanted  it 
as  much  as  I  did.'  He  referred  to  me  as  'easy,' 
'Sleazy.'  They  asked  if  I'd  ever  had  inter- 
course." 

A  few  months  after  the  rape.  Ellen  married 
her  high  school  sweetheart.  At  the  trial  last 
month — 2  years  after  the  rape — their  baby 
was  seven  weeks  old.  The  defense  asked,  "Is 
that  your  husband's  child  or  another  man's?" 
"I  couldn't  believe  it.  1  couldn't  control  my- 
self— /  screamed  out  in  the  middle  of  court — 
'Why  would  I  go  through  this  hell  if  I  had 
consented?' " 

Because  our  Constitution  and  our  criminal 
justice  system  are  meticulous  In  protecting 
the  rights  of  those  accused,  maintaining  a 
presumption  of  innocence,  It  is  very  difficult 
to  introduce  evidence  concerning  the  de- 
fendant's moral  or  sexual  background.  How- 
ever, according  to  Judge  Smith.  "Promiscu- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  defense  Is  admissible 
as  evidence  In  certain  circumstances.  If  a 
man  has  had  a  course  of  conduct  lending 
Itself  to  sexual  violation,  it  la  admissible  In 
court."  Discriminatory  accusations  (arrests 
or  complaints  without  convictions)  are  dan- 
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gerous  to  the  prosecutor's  case.  The  de- 
fense can  often  have  the  charges  dismissed, 
or  call  for  a  mistrial. 

The  police  were  present  when  Joe  called 
to  apologize  for  what  he  had  done.  The 
police  were  on  an  extension  phone  and  heard 
Joe's  confession.  The  evidence  was  declared 
inadmissible,  as  illegal  surveillance.  Two 
months  later  Joe  was  positively  identified 
by  a  minor  as  the  man  who  raped  her.  She 
was  too  frightened  to  press  charges,  and  her 
identification  was  also  inadmissible. 
Allegheny  County.  1973  criminal  court  dis- 
positions 
Number  of  defendants  tried: 

Murder    23 

Manslaughter    60 

Arson — 18 

Armed  robbery 212 

Assault    686 

Rape    42 

Number  found  guUty:  Percent 

Miirder    61 

Manslaughter    60 

Arson .......... 61 

Armed  robl>ery 79 

Assault    48 

Rape    29 

It  has  been  suggested  by  reformers  seek- 
ing equity  In  rape  cases  that  a  defendant's 
moral  character  be  examined,  if  be  Is  plead- 
ing consent  and  has  previously  pleaded  con- 
sent  to   a   charge   of   rape. 

In  a  rape  proceeding,  the  Jury's  determina- 
tion Is  based  on  their  belief  of  one  witness' 
word  as  opposed  to  the  other's.  As  long  as  Ir- 
relevant theatrics  are  a  valid  resort,  and  as 
long  as  Juries  subscribe  to  society's  double 
standards,  trials  will  continue  to  be  of  the 
attacked,  not  the  attacker. 

"In  a  case  of  rape  it  doesn't  do  any  good  to 
tell  the  truth.  You  can't  win  with  the  truth — 
you've  got  to  lie  and  perjure  yourself." 

Ellen's  mother  can't  understand  how  Joe 
was  acquitted  by  the  3-man,  9-woman  jury. 
"We  urged  Ellen  to  fight  it.  Over  the  two 
years  and  dozens  of  delays  and  postpone- 
ments Ellen  wanted  to  quit.  We  thought  he 
should  be  nailed.  Everyone  knew  he  was  a 
troublemaker  and  a  threat.  We  didn't  want 
anyone  else's  daughter  to  go  through  this. 
If  our  younger  daughter  is  ever  raped,  we 
won't  report  it.  Why  go  to  court — you  don't 
have  a  chance." 

v 

The  best  tiling  to  do  In  case  of  a  rape  Is 
to  avoid  being  assaulted  in  the  first  place. 

Avoid  walking  alone  at  night,  and  if  it  is 
necessary,  remember  that  a  majority  of  rapes 
are  premeditated.  Parking  lots,  alleys,  and 
playgrounds  are  popular.  This  advice  Is  gall- 
ing and  useless  to  women  who  work,  or  for 
other  reasons  must  be  out  at  night,  and  In 
fact  there  should  be  no  reason  for  women 
not  to  share  the  right  of  men  to  walk  in 
public  unmolested.  But  although  to  state 
It  Is  a  tacit  admission  of  women's  second 
class  citizenship,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
streets  at  night  hold  danger  for  lone  women. 
Oo  In  groups  if  possible. 

If  you  are  out«lde.  and  suspect  you  are 
being  followed,  find  out.  Turn  and  look.  If 
necessary,  change  direction  to  confirm  or  dis- 
prove the  suspicion. 

If  you  are  being  followed,  the  best  option 
is  to  run,  but  only  if  there  Is  a  place  to  run. 
Otherwise  you  will  be  turning  your  back  to 
an  attacker  who  more  than  likely  can  outrun 
you.  If  pursued  and  an  occupied  building  Is 
nearby,  go  to  it.  If  the  occupant  is  slow  to 
answer  the  door,  or  doesn't  want  to  become 
Involved,  break  the  door  or  window  glass.  A 
whistle  is  a  good  thing  to  carry  in  an  easily 
accessible  place. 

When  at  home,  check  the  credentials  of 
any  stranger  at  the  door  claiming  to  be  a 
repair,  delivery,  or  police  man.  If  not  satis- 
fied, check  with  a  phone  call  to  his  superior 
l>efore  admitting  him. 
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Hitchhiking  Is  Inadvisable,  and  a  success- 
ful  prosecution  for  hltchlng-connected  rape 
very  difficult,  but  If  done,  remember  that  It 
Is  your  right  to  refuse  a  ride,  particularly  If 
the  driver  has  changed  directions  Just  to  pick 
you  up.  Always  check  the  back  seat  before 
entering  a  car,  and  If  possible,  sit  in  It.  You 
always  have  the  right  to  get  out  at  any  time. 
Traffic  lights  are  good  for  that.  Carry  a  light- 
ed cigarette  or  other  smaU  objects  such  as 
a  comb,  keys,  nail  file,  pencil  or  toothbrush 
to  use  as  weapons  If  necessary. 

//  escape  is  impossible 
Much  of  the  advice  above  Is  In  fact  worth 
little,  because  a  majority  of  women  raped 
knew  their  assailant  before  the  attack.  He 
may  be  a  friend,  neighbor,  or  date. 

When  the  best  alternative,  escape,  Is  im- 
possible, and  a  woman  decides  It  would  be 
unwise  to  resist,  there  is  still  much  that 
should  be  done.  All  the  evidence  available 
must  be  secured! 

I^ara  his  face  and  look  for  scars,  moles, 
and  other  details,  such  as  physical  char- 
acteristics, an  accent,  or  other  specific  man- 
nerisms that  wUl  assist  the  police.  Be  able  to 
Identify  him  from  mug  shots  or  In  a  line  up 
or  to  assist  a  police  artist  In  sketching  him. 
Practice  picking  up  Identifying  features  of 
a  car.  like  make,  model,  year,  decals,  broken 
windows  or  dents,  a  trailer  hitch,  and  above 
all.  a  license  number. 

Do  not  destroy  or  contaminats  evidence.' 
The  most  common  and  understandable  reac- 
tion Is  to  shower  or  bathe  Immediately,  but 
that  is  the  worst  possible  thing  to  do.  Do 
not  wash,  change  clothes,  or  treat  cuts  and 
wounds  (unless  necessary).  This  lessens  or 
eliminates  the  proof  needed  for  a  conviction. 
Summon  a  friend  for  comfort  and  support 
through  what  will  follow,  and  report  the  as- 
sult  to  the  police  Immediately.  Any  delay 
will  aid  his  escape,  and  hinder  his  conviction. 
Report  it 
Rape  is  epidemic  today.  No  rapist  was  ever 
apprehended  and  convicted  for  a  crime  that 
wasnt  reported:  If  raped,  think  of  other 
women  and  call  the  police. 

Prepare  for  trial 
When  your  case  comes  up  for  trial,  re- 
member that  the  Impression  upon  the  Jury 
Is  critical.  Dress  and  behave  accordingly.  Go 
over  itie  facts  until  absolutely  sure  of  them; 
the  defense  attorney  wUl  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  confuse  and  upset  you,  so  rehearse 
and  role-play  with  friends  or  a  lawyer  before 
the  trial.  Know  the  proper  language,  to  avoid 
appearing  vulgar  (vagina,  penis,  semen.  In- 
tercourse, etc.).  Have  someone  with  you  for 
support. 

Self-defense 

Women  confronted  by  rape  have  another 
option — that  of  fighting  back  effectively. 
Though  most  women  are  smaller  and  weaker 
than  most  men.  there  Is  little  physical  rea- 
son why  a  determined  woman  could  not  drive 
off  an  attacker. 

The  reason  Is  really  the  submlsslveness  and 
helplessness  conditioned  Into  women  from 
childhood.  Nice  little  girls  are  weak  and  gen- 
tle. Most  women  are  reluctant  to  fight  be- 
cause they  have  no  experience  with  physical 
combat  and  they  cannot  Imagine  themselves 
punching  someone  In  the  face.  They  bell«v« 
that  If  attacked  they  woiUd  run  to  safety, 
scream  for  help,  or  talk  their  way  out  of  the 
situation.  The  fact  Is  that  this  rarely  hap- 
pens. 

The  ability  to  defend  oneself  does  not  re- 
quire any  formal  traimng,  though  It  Is  a 
good  Idea,  but  Just  a  conviction  that  self-de- 
fense is  necessary,  a  knowledge  of  two  or 
three  basic  techniques,  the  physical  learning 
of  thoee  techniques,  and  continuing  mental 
practice. 

Before  choosing  to  develop  and  rely  on  her 
defensive  abilities,  a  woman  should  consider 
whether  such  skills  ar«  worthwhile,  within 
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her  value  system,  and  whether  she  wUl  really 
be  able  to  use  them  If  the  need  arises;  and 
Ineffectual  defense  may  only  Increase  his 
gratification,  and  may  even  raise  her  risk 
of  serious  Injury.  Of  course.  If  the  attacker 
is  armed  there  Is  far  mca«  to  consider. 
Common  items  make  weapons 
Probably  the  most  common  misconception 
among  women  is  that  an  effective  self-de- 
fense technique  is  a  kick  to  the  groin.  There 
are  a  variety  of  reasons  why  this  is  not  so. 
One  Is  a  mental  block  that  keeps  the  woman 
from  actually  doing  it.  It  Is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  do.  and  a  moment's  hesitation  gives 
the  attacker  enough  time  to  perceive  your  in- 
tent. In  addition  to  these,  a  man  Instinctively 
protects  his  groin  area  so  that  the  chances 
of  making  contact  are  very  slight. 

Always  carry  something  small  that  can  be 
used  as  a  weapon,  but  something  that  will 
not  constrict  your  movements.  A  comb,  brush, 
key  or  pencil  can  be  an  effective  weapon. 

If  yon  plan  to  use  an  umbrella,  do  not 
use  It  like  a  club.  (When  you  raise  your  arm. 
he  win  grab  It.)  Instead  use  It  like  a  bay- 
onet and  aim  for  bis  stomach. 

If  you  are  attacked  from  the  front,  the 
best  parts  of  the  body  to  aim  for  are  the 
eyes  and  nose.  Dig  the  teeth  of  your  comb 
(or  your  flngemaUs)  into  his  face.  Using  an 
upward  blow  with  the  palm  of  your  hand 
smash  his  nose.  Chop  at  his  Adam's  apple 
with  the  side  of  your  hand.  You  should  try 
to  break  away  and  as  soon  as  possible  leave 
him. 

Remember  that  svirprlse  is  a  great  weapon 
and  the  would-be  rapist  will  not  expect  you 

to  be  able  to  effectively 

•  •  •  •  * 

"We  hope  to  open  the  crisis  center  in  the 
next  three  months,  but  as  yet  no  tentative 
date  has  been  scheduled."  She  declined  fur- 
ther comment  about  the  center's  develop- 
ment ot  goals  and  policy. 

Ms.  Pat  Farley  sees  the  delay  In  the  open- 
ing of  the  crisis  center  as  a  direct  result  of 
a  political  battle  between  the  members  of 
NOW  (National  Organization  of  Women)  and 
PAAR.  "Since  PAAR  is  staffed  by  several 
former  NOW  members,  competition  between 
the  two  is  Inevitable.  Myself.  I  have  not  be- 
come Involved  because  I  feel  nothing  Is  be- 
ing accomplished."  She  commented  that 
more  might  be  done  If  PAAR  were  a  "non- 
femlnlst  related  group." 

vm 
Finally,  the  problem  of  rape  can  only  be 
solved  when  the  sexual  double  standard  and 
its  attendant  myths  are  overcome.  When  vio- 
lence and  domination  are  no  longer  con- 
fused with  sex,  when  Jurors  recognize  the 
right  of  a  woman  to  make  love  with  or  re- 
fuse anyone  she  chooses,  and  when  men  Join 
In  redefining  social  roles,  with  women  as 
equals  rather  than  as  possessions,  most  of 
rape's  motivations  will  be  gone. 
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TAX  ADVANTAGES  FOR  OVERSEAS 
OIL  OPERATIONS:  QUOTES  FROM 
PHILIP  STERN'S.  "THE  RAPE  OP 
THE  TAXPAYER" 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  13,  1974 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day, the  majority  party  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  be  meeting  In  cau- 
cus to  consider  calling  on  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  allow  a  floor  amendment  to 
the  windfall  profits  tax  bill  (HJl.  14462) 
which  would  terminate  certain  incentives 
for  oil  company  (H>eration8  overseas. 


If  the  caucus  or  the  Rules  Committee 
agrees,  I  hope  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  windfall  profits  tax  bill  which  would, 
first,  terminate  the  intangible  drilling 
expense  for  overseas  petroleum  opera- 
tions; and,  second,  change  the  for- 
eign tax  credit  for  oil  companies  into  a 
straight  business  deduction.  The  text  of 
my  amendment — which  has  received 
wide  cosponsorship  In  the  House — is 
printed  on  page  13430  of  the  May  7  Con- 
gressional Record. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  very  readable  description  of 
how  these  tax  incentives  for  overseas  oil 
operations  developed  and  what  they  have 
cost  the  taxpayer.  The  following  are 
quotes  from  Philip  Stern's  excellent  and 
informative  study  on  the  need  for  tax 
reform  entitled,  "The  Rape  of  the  Tax- 
payer": 

Quotes  Prom  "The  Rape  or  the  Taxpayee" 
(By  PhiUp  Stem) 
A  second  pleasure  enjoyed  by  American 
oil  companies  springs  from  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  oil-rich  land  In  the  Middle 
East  Is  owned  not  by  private  companies  or 
individuals  but  by  the  various  national  gov- 
ernments. If  the  land  were  privately  owned, 
payments  by  the  American  oil  companies 
to  the  landowners  for  the  privilege  of  extract- 
ing the  oil  would  clearly  be  considered  royal- 
ty payments.  But  since  the  land  is  owned 
by  governments,  and  payments  to  govern- 
ments are  usually  called  "taxes."  the  pay- 
ments they  receive  from  the  oil  companies 
can  be  labeled  either  "royalties"  or  "taxes." 
The  difference,  to  the  oil  companies  and  the 
US.  Treastiry — and,  IndlrecOy.  to  the  for- 
eign governments — is  far  more  than  seman- 
tic. The  difference  Is  this:  suppose  Aramco 
makes  a  $100  million  payment  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Saudi  Arabia.  If  that  Is  considered 
a  royalty  payment.  It  Is  merely  treated  as 
a  deduction  from  Aramco's  income  In  com- 
puting Its  U.S.  texes.  At  the  current  48  per- 
cent corporation  tax  rate,  Aramco  is  out-of- 
pocket  $52  million,  the  remaining  $48  million 
in  effect  being  diverted  from  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury to  the  government  of  Saudi  Arabia.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  $100  million  Is  labeled  m 
tax  payment,  the  law  allows  Arameo  to  re- 
duce its  US.  tax  payments  by  the  full  $106 
million.  Uncle  Sam  ends  up  bearing  the  en- 
tire load. 

As  Indicated,  there  Is,  to  Saudi  Arabia,  an 
Indirect  advantage  In  using  the  "taxes" 
rather  than  the  "royalties"  label,  since  it  and 
other  foreign  governments  can  exact  a  higher 
total  tribute  at  no  expense  to — and  hence 
with  little  or  no  complaint  from — the  Ameri- 
can oil  companies.  Apparently  this  truth  was 
revealed  in  all  Its  glory  to  the  various  Mid- 
dle East  governments  In  the  early  Fifties, 
for,  beginning  about  that  time,  oil  company 
tax  payments  to  the  VS.  government  under- 
went a  dramatic  decline,  and  their  tax  pay- 
ments to  foreign  governments  a  correspond- 
ingly dramatic  Increase — a  result  that  some 
members  of  Congress  might  be  tempted  to 
label  un-American. 

For  example,  from  World  War  II  through 
1953  the  nation's  largest  oil  ccwnpany.  Stand- 
ard of  New  Jersey,  was  paying  roughly  the 
same  percentage  of  Its  profits  In  foreign  and 
in  U.S.  taxes  (19  and  18  percent,  respec- 
tively). But  suddenly,  in  1964  Jersey's  U.S. 
tax  dropped  to  H  percent,  and  by  1958  It 
paid  only  1  percent  ot  its  gargantuan  profit 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  but  more  than  40  per- 
cent to  foreign  governments  and  potentates! 
In  the  case  of  the  Gulf  Oil  Company,  the 
transformation  occurred  a  year  earlier.  Prior 
to  igsa,  Oulf  waA  paying  roughly  26  percent 
taxes  to  the  U^S.  government.  But  from  1963 
through    1967,    the   percentage   dropped   to 
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about  5  percent  (for  three  consecutive  years 
It  was  less  than  1  percent) ,  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments getting  the  25  percent  that  had 
been  going  Into  the  Federal  Treasury. 

The  loss  to  the  United  States  was  prodi- 
gious. If  in  the  ten  years,  1962  through  1971, 
Standard  of  New  Jersey  and  Gulf  had  gone 
on  paying  American  taxes  at  the  rate  they 
did  In  the  late  Forties  and  early  Fifties  be- 
fore "royalties"  began  to  be  called  "taxes," 
the  American  Treasury  would  have  been  more 
than  four  and  a  half  billion  dollars  richer. 
(And  that  Is  for  Just  two  of  the  major  oil 
companies!)  Instead,  that  $4i/^  billion  was 
siphoned  off  to  foreign  governments  and  had 
to  be  made  up  by  the  non-oU-ownlng  Ameri- 
can taxpayers. 

Even  one  strong  supporter  of  the  domestic 
depletion  allowances,  former  Senator  Mike 
Moiu-oney  of  the  oil-rich  state  of  Oklahoma, 
once  expressed  strong  reservations  about  the 
tax  privileges  enjoyed  by  overseas  companies. 
The  disguising  of  royalties  as  "taxes"  he 
said,  amounts  to  giving  international  oil 
companies  a  depletion  allowance  twice  as 
great  as  that  enjoyed  by  domestic  companies. 
•  •  «  •  • 

Par  more  costly  to  the  American  taxpayers 
Is  the  manner  in  which  the  oil -rich  Middle- 
East  sheikdoms  and  kingdoms  disguise,  be- 
hind an  Arabian  "tax  veil,"  what  really 
amounts  to  royalty  payments.  It's  a  ploy  that 
works  superbly  for  the  sheiks  and  kings,  and 
well  for  the  American  oil  companies,  but  dis- 
mally for  the  U.S.  taxpayers. 

Under  U.S.  tax  law,  payments  to  the  own- 
ers of  mineral  lands  for  the  privilege  of  ex- 
tracting the  minerals  are  termed  royalties 
and,  like  other  expenses,  are  deductible,  thus 
saving  a  corporate  royalty-payer  48  cents  on 
the  dollar.  But  In  the  countries  in  question, 
all  subsurface  oil  and  other  minerals  belong 
to  the  sovereign  government,  regardless  of 
who  owns  the  land  under  which  they  lie. 
Thus,  In  such  countries,  all  royalty  payments 
are  to  governments,  rather  than  to  Individ- 
uals. But  what  are  taxes.  If  not  "payments 
to  governments"?  Therefore,  In  these  coun- 
tries, the  line  between  a  "tax"  and  a  "roy- 
alty" becomes  very  thin. 

Before  1950,  the  Middle  East  sovereign 
owners  were  content  to  receive  royalties  of 
about  16  percent.  But  In  the  late  Forties, 
they  began  to  look  enviously  In  the  direction 
of  Venezuela,  which  had  worked  out  a  far 
more  favorable  arrangement  with  the  Amer- 
ican firms,  and  they  began  to  press  for  a 
better  deal  for  themselves.  What  particularly 
titillated  them  was  the  fact  that  Venezuela 
bad  hit  upon  a  scheme  whereby  the  Ameri- 
can companies  could  pay  far  more  for  the 
oil,  and  tDhereby  Uncle  Sam's  help  eased  the 
pain  of  the  increase.  The  device  was  simple: 
label  the  payments  "taxes"  Instead  of  "roy- 
alties." That  would  entitle  the  American 
companies  to  reduce  what  they  owed  the  U.S. 
Treasury  by  the  amount  of  the  "tax,"  thus 
saving  100  cents,  rather  than  just  48  cents, 
on  the  dollar.  In  this  manner,  the  com- 
panies could  afford  to  double  their  pay- 
ments, and  still  end  up  no  worse.  The  differ- 
ence would  be  footed  by  the  American  tax- 
payers. 

'The  Middle  East  governments  made  no 
bones  about  wanting  to  stick  the  U.S.  tax- 
payers with  the  bill.  Here  Is  the  way  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Arabian- 
American  Oil  Company  (Aramco)  de- 
scribed It  to  a  Senate  committee: 

"They  [the  Saudi  Arabians]  wanted  more. 
They  asked  as  early  as  1948,  'Isn't  there  some 
way  In  which  we  can  get  a  greater  take?'  and 
a  little  later  than  that  they  said,  "Isn't  there 
some  way  in  which  the  income  tax  you  pay 
to  the  United  States  can  be  diverted  to  us 
in  whole  or  in  part?' "  [Emphasis  added.] 

And,  of  courss,  there  was.  The  Saudis  Im- 
ported a  tax  expert  from  Washington  to  ad- 
vise them  Just  how  to  go  about  It,  and  on 
December  27,  1960,  the  Saudi  Arabian  gov- 
ernment issued  a  royal  decree,  stating  that 
henceforth  the  Saudi  government  would  be 
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a  fifty-fifty  partner  in  all  Aramco  oil  ex- 
tractions, and  that  the  difference  between 
that  and  the  old  20  percent  royalty  would 
be  called  an  "Income  tax." 

And  so  It  came  to  pass  that  the  Saudi  gov- 
ernment prospered  mightily.  In  1956,  for  ex- 
ample, Aramco's  "royalties"  amounted  to 
Just  $80  million,  but  Its  "Income  taxes"  came 
to  roughly  $200  mlUlon. 

And  It  came  to  pass,  too,  that  the  United 
States  Treasury  suffered  mightily.  In  1949, 
Aramco — which  is  a  full-fledged  corporate 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  chartered  In 
the  state  of  Delaware — was  paying  more  to 
the  United  States  than  to  Saudi  Arabia.  But, 
as  of  1956,  after  the  Imposition  of  the  "In- 
come tax,"  Aramco's  chairman  told  the  Sen- 
ators, the  U.S.  Treasury  hadn't  "received 
any  taxes  [on  Aramaco's  Saudi  Arabian  op- 
erations] for  t  don't  know,  two  or  three 
years  note,  I  guess."  [Emphasis  added.] 


ERADICATING  SCREWWORM 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  13,  1974 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  day 
we  learn  of  a  new  application  in  space 
technology  to  our  problems  right  here  on 
Earth.  During  1972,  parts  of  Texas  were 
reinfested  with  screwwormfly  which  had 
been  successfully  eradicated  in  the 
United  States  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  conjunction  with  Mexico. 
NASA  is  now  undertaking  an  experi- 
mental program  to  utilize  remote  sensing 
from  aircraft  to  determine  the  breeding 
areas  of  the  screwwormfly  and  aid  in 
their  eradication.  This  international 
project  utilizes  our  space  technology  in  a 
program  sponsored  jointly  by  NASA  and 
the  Mexican  Commission  for  Outer 
Space.  A  recent  release  by  NASA  outlines 
this  important  space-program-developed 
application  of  remote  sensing  to  the 
solution  of  a  difficult  and  recurring 
problem. 

The  article  follows : 

Eradicating  Screwwobm 

Officials  from  NASA's  Johnson  Space  Cen- 
ter and  representatives  of  the  Mexican  Na- 
tional Commission  for  Outer  Space  (Coml- 
slon  Naclonal  del  Espaclo  Exterior)  have 
completed  plans  for  a  remote  sensing  test 
project  to  assist  In  eradicating  the  screw- 
worm  from  Mexico. 

The  eradication  program  Is  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Mexican  American  Commis- 
sion tar  the  Eradication  of  the  Screwworm. 
established  last  year  by  the  secretaries  of 
agriculture  In  the  two  countries. 

The  screwworm  Is  a  grub  or  larva  which 
destroys  cattle,  poultry,  and  wUdllfe  In  the 
warm  regions  of  the  Americas.  It  develops 
from  screwwormfiy  eggs  laid  In  open  sores 
and  in  the  navels  of  new  bom  animals. 

The  grub  grows  to  a  length  of  about  a 
half-Inch  by  eating  living  flesh,  frequently 
crippling  or  killing  large  numbers  of  domes- 
tic animals.  Actual  loss  to  the  livestock  In- 
dustry has  frequently  exceeded  $200  mlUlon 
annually. 

At  one  time,  screwworms  Infested  the 
United  States  from  Florida  to  California  and 
as  far  north  as  Nebraska.  During  the  past 
two  decades,  they  have  been  kept  In  check 
In  the  VS.  by  dropping  billions  of  sterile 
files  to  mate  with  females  In  the  Infested 
areas. 

An  active  program  by  the  VS.  Department 
of  Agriculture  succeeded  In  pushing  the 
screwwormfly  out  of  the  United  States.  For 
several  years,  a  300-mile-deep  buffer  zone 
has  been  established  along  the  northern  bor« 
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der  of  Mexico  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the 
Oulf  of  Mexico. 

Due  to  mild  winter  conditions,  the  screw- 
wormfiy managed  to  relnfest  parts  of  Texas 
In  1972,  causing  an  estimated  $100  million 
In  damage  to  livestock. 

Beginning  in  1975,  a  Joint  effort  by  the 
American  and  Mexican  governments  will  at- 
tempt to  eradicate  the  Insect  throughout 
Mexico,  maintaining  a  new  buffer  zone  across 
the  narrow  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  This 
new  corridor  will  reduce  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  cleared  zone  to  a  fraction  of  pres- 
ent levels. 

To  bring  about  the  eradication  of  screw- 
wormfiies  in  Mexico,  agriculturists  must  have 
accurate  reports  on  environmental  condi- 
tions that  affect  the  breeding  habits  of  the 
files.  In  the  United  States,  Information  was 
communicated  quickly  through  an  extensive 
network  of  weather  stations. 

In  Mexico,  an  estimated  260  additional 
weather  communications  links  would  have 
to  be  constructed  to  provide  similar  data. 
However,  scientists  In  the  Earth  Resources 
Program  Office  and  the  Health  Applications 
Office  of  NASA's  Johnson  Space  Center  be- 
lieve that  sensor  data  provided  by  the  Earth 
Resources  Technology  Satellite  (ERTS). 
ITOS  weather  satellites  and  similar  space 
vehicles  can  be  combined  with  Information 
returned  by  a  Mexican  remote  sensing  air- 
craft to  provide  detaUed  reports  on  soil  tem- 
perature, moisture,  and  vegetative  cover — 
all  of  which  affect  the  breeding  patterns 
of  the  screwwormfly. 

If  satellite  data  can  accurately  pinpoint 
potentially  favorable  conditions  for  screw- 
worm Infestation,  this  will  aid  flight  plan- 
ners Immensely  In  distributing  the  sterile 
flies. 

The  test  site  selected  for  the  project  by 
a  Joint  team  from  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  is  an  area  50  miles  wide  by  100  miles 
long,  with  Its  center  at  Cordoba,  a  city  mid- 
way between  Mexico  City  and  the  GxUf  Coast 
port  of  Veracruz. 

At  the  remote  sensing  test  site,  measure- 
ments from  equipment  on  the  ground  will  be 
collected  to  be  compared  with  the  results 
of  analyzed  data  provided  by  the  Mexican 
aircraft  and  the  twlce-dally  overflights  of 
the  weather  satellites.  The  region  around 
Cordoba  contains  both  lowland  and  high- 
land plains,  major  breeding  areas  for  the 
screwwormfly. 

Although  screwworms  do  not  pose  a  serious 
threat  to  human  health.  Dr.  Charles  M. 
Barnes.  Manager  of  the  Health  Applications 
Office  at  JSC,  says  that  remote  sensing  tech- 
niques tested  in  Mexico  may  play  an  Im- 
portant role  In  understanding  Insect  ecology. 

Barnes  points  particularly  to  the  possi- 
bility that  remote  sensing  technology  may 
help  extend  the  sterile  fly  eradication  tech- 
nique to  other  Insects,  Including  the  disease- 
carrying  tsetse  fly.  The  tsetse  fly  Is  so  great 
a  danger  to  the  health  of  humans  and  ani- 
mals that  thousands  of  square  miles  of 
Africa  are  made  virtually  unfit  for  habita- 
tion. 

The  experimental  phase  of  the  remote 
sensing  project  In  Mexico  Is  underway  and 
Is  expected  to  continue  for  approximately 
a  year.  If  the  techniques  being  developed 
are  successful,  they  may  l>e  Integrated  Into 
the  operational  screwworm  eradication  pro- 
gram being  conducted  by  the  two  nations. 


CAB  AIDE  SCORES  AIR  TICKET 
RULES 


HON.  JOHN  W.  DAVIS 

OF  OEOBOU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13.  1974 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  deserves  rec- 
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ognitlon  for  the  asrgresslve  stand  taken 
in  the  interests  of  consumerism.  I  refer 
to  a  recent  New  York  Times  story  that 
related  the  position  of  the  Board's  Office 
of  Consximer  Affairs  on  matters  relating 
to  airline  consumer  complaints: 
CAB   An>c   Scores  Am  Ticket   Ritles — Says 

Likes  Use  "Doublxtalk"  To  Thwakt  thx 

Pt-blic 

(By  Robert  Llndsey) 

Washington,  April  26. — An  senior  official 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  accused 
the  nation's  airlines  of  writing  self-serving 
ticketing  regulations  "fllled"  with  Jargon, 
doubletallc,  strange  phraseology  and  catch 
phrases"  as  a  "defense  weapon  to  thwart  the 
grievances  and  desires  of  the  public." 

In  An  unusually  blunt  public  scolding  of 
the  airlines,  Jack  Tohe,  the  board's  director 
cf  consumer  affairs,  said : 

"I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  consumer 
is  always  right  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation. I  am  simply  saying  that  the  present 
system  has  an  undue  bias  in  favor  of  air 
carrier  Interests  which  amounts  to  an  al- 
most universal  assumption  that  the  carrier 
is  always  right." 

Mr.  Yohe  made  the  remarks  to  a  group  of 
airline  representatives  at  a  meeting  called  to 
review  an  upsurge  in  complaints  from  air 
travelers. 

During  1973,  he  noted,  the  board  had  14,760 
complaints  from  passengers  or  air-cargo 
shippers — a  40  per  cent  Increase  over  the 
total  in  1972.  The  upward  trend  continued 
during  the  first  three  months  of  this  year, 
when  5,147  complaints  were  received  by  the 
board — 23  per  cent  more  than  during  the 
same  months  of  1973,  he  said. 

The  traveling  public,  Mr.  Yohe  said,  was 
becoming  increasingly  angry  and  suspicious 
about  some  airline  practices  and.  In  his  view, 
the  reactions  were  Justified  in  many  cases. 

nXLD     OVESLT     COMPLEX 

Mr.  Yohe  contended  that  many  airline 
ticket  rules  covering  such  matters  as  fares, 
reservations,  baggage  and  customer  rights, 
were  overly  complex  and  oflTered  inadequate 
protection  for  travelers.  These  rules  are  tech- 
nically known  as  "tariffs. " 

"I  will  go  so  far  as  to  state,"  Mr.  Yohe  said, 
"that  most  of  the  board's  own  economists, 
analysts  and  attorneys  do  not  completely  un- 
derstand most  tariffs  as  written.  Yet  the  aver- 
age air  passenger  is  [legally]  presumed  to 
have  complete  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
most  complex  of  tariff  provisions  based  on 
the  simple  ticket  notation:  'Sold  Subject  to 
Conditions  of  Tariff.'  " 

"We  have  reached  the  point  where  for  some 
simple  trips  between  two  domestic  cities  the 
contents  of  five  or  six  large  volumes  ol 
printed  matter  are  being  incorporated  as  con- 
ditions of  contract  by  this  simple  ticket 
reference,"  i4r.  Yohe  said. 

Even  airline  ticket  agents,  he  added,  cannot 
decipher  some  tariff  rules  "without  the  as- 
sistance of  a  team  of  attorneys,  accountants, 
economists,  and  philosophers."  As  a  result, 
be  said,  many  passengers  are  overcharged  or 
ab-.'sod  la  other  ways. 

WAJUfXNC  TO  AIRI.XNXS 

Mr.  Yohe  conceded  that  the  board  had 
formaUy  approved  such  regulations  proposed 
by  the  airlines.  But  he  maintained  that  the 
volume  of  such  filings  was  too  great  for  any- 
thing more  than  cursory  agency  review  of 
most  cases.  He  urged  the  airlines  to  simplify 
the  rules  volimtarlly,  asserting  that  they 
might  otherwise  face  a  Federal  mandate  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  Yohe  cited  the  following  examples  of 
what  he  saw  as  abuses  of  the  present  system : 

Employes  of  one  airline  left  out  in  the  rain 
an  uncovered  cotQn  containing  the  body  of  a 
retired  woman  being  shipped  north  from 
Florida,  causing  tli«  coffin  and  the  body  to 
be  diaflguzwl.  The  ^>pUcable  airline  tariff 
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limited  damages  to  50  cents  a  pound,  not 
enough  to  replace  the  ct^&n. 

Another  line  refused  to  honor  a  couple's 
claim  that  their  baggage  had  l>een  lost  l>e- 
cause  fine  print  in  the  tariff  excluded  claims 
for  "soft  pack  type  luggage — as  is  most  bag- 
gage sold  in  the  United  States  today." 

"The  basic  problem  with  the  concept  of 
fares  Is  simply  that  notx>dy  can  give  the  con- 
sumer a  definitive  answer  atiout  how  much 
It  wUl  cost  from  one  city  to  another,"  he  said. 
"The  domestic  fare  structvtre  is  presently  a 
hodge  podge  of  multi-condition  fares 
governed  by  tariffs  which  are  anything  but 
clear." 

Some  airline  representatives  at  the  meet- 
ing agreed  with  some  of  Mr.  Yohe's  criticisms 
but  maintained  that,  for  the  most  part,  the 
regulations  reflected  the  realities  of  running 
a  complex  industry  day  to  day. 

Roger  Cha^,  director  of  consumer  affairs 
for  Trans  World  Airlines,  said  the  situation 
did  not  reflect  conscious  "malfeasance"  by 
the  airlines.  Many  of  the  tariff  rules,  he  said, 
start  out  relatively  simply,  but  with  time  are 
made  more  complicated  as  they  change  to 
meet  circumstances  and  needs  of  different 
airlines. 

Mr.  Yohe,  however,  was  not  sympathetic 
to  this  view,  saying  that  it  was  the  alrimes' 
responsibility  to  simplify  their  rules.  Of  the 
14,760  complaints  received  by  his  office  from 
the  nearly  200  million  passengers  carried  by 
United  States  airlines,  he  said  protests  were 
heaviest  regarding  schedule  irregularities, 
reservations,  baggage  handling  ttnd  fares. 

Airlines  with  the  largest  number  of  com- 
plaints, in  order,  were  Eastern,  American,  Pan 
American,  Trans  World,  United  and  Alle- 
gheny, he  said. 
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TONY  VERDI— BABE  RUTH 
LEAGUE 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13.  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  about 
20  years  now,  the  Merrillon  Athletic 
League,  Inc.,  of  New  Hyde  Park,  N.Y., 
has  nm  an  excellent  baseball  program 
for  the  boys  of  the  area.  During  the 
spring  and  summer  months,  five  differ- 
ent leagues  are  organized,  and  the  teams 
have  a  busy  schedule. 

The  enjoyment  of  the  players,  coaches, 
and  organizers  of  the  league  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  financial  support 
of  many  loyal  sponsors,  advertisers,  and 
boosters.  The  names  of  the  people  and 
the  firms  who  contributed  are  too  num- 
erous to  mention,  but  their  support  has 
been  appreciated  by  the  boys,  the 
coaches,  and  the  community. 

Special  credit  should  go  to  Tony  Verdi, 
who,  for  the  past  10  years,  has  served 
the  Merrillon  Athletic  Association  In 
many  different  capacities.  His  spirit  and 
leadership  were  honored  by  a  special  let- 
ter in  the  1974  baseball  schedule.  The 
letter  Is  written  by  Marv  Morrison,  the 
devoted  chairman  of  the  Merillon  board 
of  directors,  and  I  would  like  to  Insert  it 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Recognition  should  also  go  to  all  the 
members  of  the  Merrillon  Athletic 
League.  They  have  contributed  their 
time  to  see  that  the  boys  of  the  New 
Hyde  Park  area  will  have  an  enjoyable 
summer.  All  the  members,  past  presi- 
dents, and  officers,  headed  by  present 
President  Sol  Pried,  deserve  the  thanks 


of  the  community,  and  I  would  like  to 
insert  their  names  in  the  Record  for 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
The  material  follows: 

TowT  Vekoi — Babk  Ruth  Leactte 
Effective  this  year,  the  Merillon  Board  of 
Directors  unanimously  approved  the  future 
designation  of  the  Babe  Ruth  Division  (Boys 
13-15)  as  the  "Tony  Verdi— Babe  Ruth  Lea- 
gue" 

Everyone  Is  aware  of  the  Immortal  Babe's 
deeds  and  the  part  he  played  In  making 
baseball  the  great  game  that  it  is.  Most  of 
you  who  have  t>een  Involved  with  Merillon 
are  familiar  with  Tony  Verdi  and  his  out- 
standing work  for  Merillon  over  the  past  10 
years.  Tony  has  served  as:  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  President,  Field  Maintenance  Di- 
rector. Fund  Raising  Chairman  and  as  man- 
ager/cofu:h  In  Babe  Ruth,  Little  League  Ma- 
jors, Minors  and  Farms.  His  spirit,  leader- 
ship, unselfishness  and  love  for  Merillon  and 
Its  boys  has  made  him  one  of  the  greats  of 
our  Association. 

Just  as  the  founding  fathers  of  Babe  Ruth 
baseball  saw  fit  to  name  their  new  league 
after  the  great  Babe  Ruth,  it  is  equally  fit- 
ting for  MerUlon  to  co-title  this  division 
after  Tony  Verdi  for  his  contrlbuUons  to 
Merillon,  the  community  and  the  wonder- 
ful boys  who  have  played  and  will  play  Tonl 
Verdi-Babe  Ruth  baseball  in  the  future. 

Thanks,  Tony, 

Merillon  Boaxd   op  Dikectors, 

Marv  Morrison, 

Chairman. 


Merillon   Athletic   Leactte,   Inc.,   or  New 
Htdb  Park 

BOARD  or  OnCBCTORS 

Marv  Morrison,  Chairman. 

RONORART    MEMBERS 

Hon.  Clinton  O.  Martin  (Deceased). 
Hon.  Albert  Oppldo. 

Marv  Morrison,  Honorary  Chairman  of  the 
Board. 

MEMBERS 

Sol  Fried,  Lou  Tufano,  Ray  Krust,  Harry 
Macrl,  Vlto  GentUe,  Pete  Sharf ,  BUI  Sheehau, 
Andy  Charley,  Charlie  Calderone. 

Dolores  Pasquaretta,  Joe  Parlsl,  John  Welt- 
zel,  Mike  Marchese,  John  Phelan,  WUl 
Lumpp,  Cy  Pastore,  Laura  Kucldlnca.  John 
Wlzblckl. 

PAST    PRESIDENTS 

John  F.  McDonald,  Henry  Meyer,  Franklyn 
Biondo,  Ralph  C^plello,  Btd  Proclda,  Bert 
Brooks,  Marv  Morrison. 

Al  Koch,  WUllam  SchiUing,  Tony  Verdi, 
Bob  Schramm,  Frank  Borgia,  J<An  Rego. 

OPPICRRS    lST4-7a 

President,  Sol  Fried. 

Vice  President — Connie  Mack,  Lou  Tufano. 

Vice  President — Tony  Verdi  Babe  Ruth, 
Ray  Krust. 

Vice  President — Little  League,  Harry 
Macrl. 

Vice  President — Mmors,  Vlto  OentUe. 

Vice  President — Farms,  Pete  Sharf. 

Player  Agent,  BUI  Sheehan. 

Umplre-ln-Chlef,  Andy  Charley. 

Secretary,  Laura  Kuckltnca. 

Treasurer,  Andy  Charley. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Kathy  McCor- 
mlck. 

President,  Ladles  Auxiliary,  Dolores  Pas- 
quaretta. 

Dance  Committee  Chalrtady,  Donna  Do- 
degge. 

Sponsors  Committee,  Jc^n  Wlzblckl. 

Equipment  Manager,  M.  Morrison — A. 
Cliartey. 

Journal,  Jc^n  Zabarauakas. 

Fund   Raising,   Dolores  Pasquaretta. 

Insxirance,  Carl  Moeohella. 

Maintenance,  Charles  Calderone,  Fred 
Vogl. 

Refreshment  Stand.  Jo«n  Kelly. 
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CINCINNATI  CELEBRATES  ISRAEL'S 
26TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13.  1974 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  taking  part 
in  Cincinnati's  celebration  of  Israel's 
26th  anniversary,  an  annual  event  in  my 
hometown.  This  year's  parade  was  one 
of  the  best,  thanks  very  much  to  Mr. 
Gene  Mesh,  chairman  of  the  Cincinnati 
Committee  for  the  Celebration  of  Israel's 
26th  Anniversary.  Great  thanks  also  go 
out  to  Mrs.  Anne  Korey,  a  wonderful 
woman,  a  friend  of  Israel,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Jewish  Community  Relations 
Council  of  Cincinnati.  David  Keen,  this 
year's  "Mr.  Parade,"  proved  once  again, 
through  his  enormous  efforts,  that  a 
parade  really  can  be  coordinated  and 
made  to  come  off  well. 

We  were  also  honored  this  year  by 
the  presence  of  a  shaliach — a  messen- 
ger— from  Israel.  Mr.  Uzi  Himovich  is 
a  representative  from  Israel  who  has 
worked  for  3  years  with  the  Jewish  youth 
of  Cincinnati.  Now  our  many  thanks  go 
out  to  him  as  we  wish  him  bon  voyage. 
It  is  our  hope  that  as  Uzi  returns  to  his 
homeland  he  will  be  the  shaliach  of  Cin- 
cinnati in  Israel. 

The  celebration  in  Cincinnati,  mark- 
ing the  26th  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishing of  Israeli  statehood,  was  yet  an- 
other example  of  the  deep  pride  Ameri- 
cans have  in  the  determination  of  the 
Israeli  people. 

These  citizens  of  Israel,  Joined  in  spir- 
it by  Jewish  and  non-Jewish  friends 
around  the  world,  reiterate  daily  the  im- 
portance of  Israel  in  her  constant  strug- 
gle to  remain  a  free  and  democratic  state. 

For  all  of  us  who  have  believed  In  the 
potential  of  Israel,  this  is  a  deeply  satis- 
fying time.  The  tiny  state  that  some  said 
could  never  sui^ive  has  emerged  as  a 
mature  nation.  Americans  have  admired 
the  courage  of  the  Israeli  Army,  its  pluck 
and  intelligence;  they  have  looked  with 
favor  upon  Israel's  active  democracy, 
even  now  going  through  natural  adjust- 
ments but  certain  to  emerge  from  today's 
period  of  realinement  still  devoted  to 
those  institutions  which  have  vanished 
in  so  many  countries  of  the  world :  a  free 
press,  free  elections,  and  a  representative 
govenunent.  That  Israel  has  done  all 
these  things  under  extreme  duress  can 
only  encourage  all  those  who  sincerely 
believe  that  the  principles  of  our  Fathers 
can  survive  in  the  mechanized  and  often 
amoral  modem  world.  It  is,  as  we  all 
know,  a  success  borne  of  the  sacrifice  in 
sweat  and  blood  of  thousands  of  deter- 
mined people. 

But  Israel  and  her  friends  throughout 
the  world  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of 
complacency.  Her  old  enemies  in  the 
Middle  East  and  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinue to  watch  for  signs  of  weakness  and 
hope  to  dam  the  fiow  of  human  resources 
which  have  helped  make  Israel  produc- 
tive. In  spite  of  the  recent  encouraging 
initiatives  toward  peace,  there  are  still 
foes  of  Israel  who  Insist  upon  her  com- 
plete dismantling.  In  spite  of  her  tre- 
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mendous  performance  after  the  Egyptian 
and  Syrian  aggression  last  October,  Is- 
rael's army  is  taxed  by  an  endless  war 
of  terrorism  and  attrition,  waged  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Soviet  Union,  in  an 
attempt  to  weaken  Israel's  bargaining 
position.  Enemies  look  for  signs  of  vul- 
nerability in  Israel's  willingness  to  nego- 
tiate tmd  make  concessions  in  the  inter- 
est of  peace. 

But  the  many  threads  of  Israel's  great 
fiber  remain  as  real  as  ever.  The  deter- 
mination of  her  people  to  keep  Israel  free 
remains  strong  and  persistent.  Those 
who  would  underestimate  these  attri- 
butes should  know  after  all  these  years 
of  strife  that  the  Israeli  people  are 
peace-loving,  but  ever-vigilant  and  ever- 
prepared  to  defend  their  homeland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  can  take  pride  In 
the  great  strides  toward  peace  which 
have  been  taken  since  last  fall's  Mideast 
war.  We  can  be  proud  of  the  role  played 
by  America.  But  we  must  insure  that 
the  United  States  does  not  back  away 
from  its  support  of  Israel.  Indeed,  we 
must  Insure  that  even  the  impression 
that  we  are  doing  so  is  not  made.  Our 
assistance  to  Israel  is  needed  more  than 
ever  in  this  struggle  to  remain  free — and 
it  must  also  remain  visible  to  those  who 
may  read  our  intentions  wrongly.  For  in 
spite  of  the  courage  shown  by  Israel's 
citizens,  who  have  been  under  constant 
tension,  they  now  face  the  burden  of  in- 
flation and  onerous  taxes  caused  by  a 
war  wliich  took  only  18  days  and  yet 
consumed  the  equivalent  of  L^^rael's  en- 
tire 1973  gross  national  product. 

We  will  have  to  provide  additional 
economic  and  military  assistance  to 
Israel  at  a  level  commensurate  with  her 
extraordinary  needs  because  cease-fires 
are  easily  violated  and  disengagement 
agreements  are  not  ssTionymous  with 
nonbeligerence.  And  we  must  promote  a 
settlement  negotiated  directly  by  the 
parties  which  is  the  best  guarantee  of 
secure  and  defendable  borders  and  a  gen- 
uine peace. 

On  this  proud  occasion  of  the  26th  an- 
niversary of  Israel's  statehood.  I  extend 
my  sincerest  hopes  and  prayers  for  a 
peaceful  and  prosperous  future  for  the 
people  of  Israel. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  Israel's  annivsr- 
saries  in  the  years  to  come  find  her  im- 
afraid  and  secure,  at  peace  with  her 
neighbors  and  with  her  full  energies  free 
to  be  devoted  to  the  one  object  which  has 
always  impelled  her  and  her  people:  The 
building  up  of  a  dynamic  new  society 
which  can  be  called  home  I  pledge  my 
continued  friendsiiip  to  Israel  and  my 
continued  efforts  on  her  behalf,  and  I 
call  on  my  coUeagues  to  Join  me  in  do- 
ing so. 


WORLDWIDE  CRISIS  OP 
LEADERSHIP 


CXX- 


-907— Part  H 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OP   CALIFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13,  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  United  States  Is  not  unique 
in  its  crisis  of  leadership.  Even  without 
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Watergate  related  problems,  we  would 
have  a  crisis  of  leadership.  Most  of  the 
coimtries  of  the  world,  particularly 
those  considered  the  most  successful  and 
affluent,  are  undergoing  changes  in  their 
governmental  structures.  Many  people 
have  commented  on  this  phenomenon, 
but  I  believe  few  observers  have  cap- 
tured the  crux  of  the  crisis.  An  excep- 
tion is  the  New  York  Times  editorial  of 
May  11.  entitled  the  "Collapse  of  Lead- 
ership." Their  analysis  closely  parallels 
the  message  that  the  Club  of  Rome  has 
been  attempting  to  convey  for  the  past 
2  years.  Dr.  Aurelio  Peccei,  the  president 
of  the  Club  of  Rome,  was  in  Washington 
just  1  week  ago  and  discussed  this  situ- 
ation with  several  Members  of  Congress. 

Members  of  the  Club  of  Rome,  which 
is  an  informal  group  of  prominent  world 
citizens,  have  been  traveling  throughout 
the  world  and  attempting  to  alert  inter- 
ested people  to  the  nature  of  the  crises 
that  are  repeatedly  occurring.  Dr.  Peccei 
refers  to  the  nature  and  interactions  of 
the  multiple  problems  as  the  "proble- 
matique."  The  crisis  of  leadership  stems 
from  the  failure  of  present  governmental 
structures  to  adequately  recognize  and 
deal  with  the  problematique. 

The  Club  of  Rome  held  a  symposium 
in  Tokyo  last  October  to  discuss  this  per- 
vasive problem.  In  the  introduction  to 
the  report  of  the  Tokyo  symposium  they 
state : 

That  shortsightedness  and  narrowmlnd- 
edness  still  prevail  In  the  management  of 
political,  economic  and  technological  mat- 
ters, as  in  public  opinion.  Is  shown  by  the 
energy  crisis.  However,  as  energy  Is  a  key 
element  of  modem  society  and  as  only  part 
of  Its  crisis  can  be  considered  transitory,  po- 
litical leaders  and  the  public  at  large  in 
many  countries  may  now  at  last  be  forced 
to  abandon  obsolete  concepts  and  adopt  new 
approaches. 

The  New  York  Times  editorial  on 
changing  governments  displayed  a  simi- 
lar line  of  thought : 

To  this  structural  change  must  be  added 
the  seeming  inability  of  leadership  groups 
in  country  after  country  to  break  loose  from 
the  traditional  Issues  of  strategy  and  econ- 
omy. In  which  they  were  so  well  schooled.  In 
order  to  confront  the  new  problems — scar- 
city m  energy  and  food  supplies,  population 
pressure,  deteriorating  natural  environment. 
Inflation  unresponsive  to  any  of  the  tradi- 
tional checks — which  are  taking  bold  of 
their  societies.  It  requires  a  far  subtler  po- 
litical mind  to  lead  a  society  through  evo- 
lution than  revolution. 

I  commend  this  entire  editorial  and 
the  reports  of  the  Club  of  Rome  to  all 
Members  of  Congress. 

The  editorial  follows : 

COLLAPSE  OF  LEAOERSRIF 

Georges  Pompidou.  WlUy  Brandt,  Edward 
Heath,  Oolda  Meir,  Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau, 
Marcello  Caetano,  Oeorge  Papadc^oulos. 
These  longtime  fixtures  at  the  top  of  diplo- 
matic lists  m  the  world's  chancelleries  no 
longer  hold  the  reins  of  power. 

In  a  remarkably  short  time  measured  by 
only  a  few  months,  the  Western  world  has 
witnessed  an  extraordinary  overturning  of 
political  power.  (The  Ironic  footnote  la  that 
some  of  those  national  leaders  considered 
chronically  vulnerable — say.  King  Hussein 
of  Jordan,  President  Assad  of  Syria,  even 
President  Thleu  of  South  Vietnam — remain 
entrenched  tn  relative  security.) 

Is  there  a  common  thread  through  these 
power  reversals?  Not  speclficaUy.  A  decade  or 
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two  ago.  It  coiild  have  Immediately  been  sup- 
posed that  a  plot  agaaist  the  so-called  free 
world  had  been  spning,  that  the  "Interna- 
tional Communist  conspiracy"  had  shown 
Itself,  and  aU  the  well-oUed  alarms  would 
have  sounded.  Even  as  a  tentative  hypothesis, 
such  a  notion  can  hardly  get  off  the  ground 
today. 

Each  of  these  leaders  fell  from  causes  pe- 
culiar to  his  own  circumstances.  President 
Pompidou,  of  course,  died;  but  his  OauUlst 
movement  seems  to  have  fallen  victim  to 
the  same  kind  of  Internal  disenchantment 
that  hit  Prime  Ministers  Heath  and  Trudeau. 
Premier  Caetano  In  Portugal  and  President 
Papadopoulos  In  Greece  grew  careless  In 
managing  the  conspiratorial  right-wing  poli- 
tics that  kept  them  In  power.  Chancellor 
Brandt  and  Mrs.  Melr  plummeted  disas- 
trously In  their  public's  esteem  as  their 
vision  of  earlier  years  went  cloudy;  then 
both  succtunbed  to  specific  mishaps. 

The  proximate  causes  of  these  changes  of 
regime  are  different,  but  all  seem  to  spring 
from  roots  common  to  the  Industrialized 
world.  Alastalr  Buchan  defined  them  in  his 
Relth  Lectures  to  Include  "diminishing  re- 
spect for  political  leadership,  the  divorce 
between  social  and  political  loyalties,  the 
adjustment  from  rural  to  urban  values,  and 
the  Increasing  dominance  of  the  mass 
media."  Confronting  these  pervasive  factors 
and  the  rapid  acceleration  of  social  change 
which  they  are  visibly  provoking,  regime  after 
regime  has  found  Itself  overwhelmed. 

The  postwar  era  which  n\irtured  the  pres- 


ent generation  of  unsteady  leaders  was  a 
time,  by  and  large,  of  orderly  economic  ex- 
pansion, offering  seemingly  automatic  safety 
valves  to  correct  social  dislocations.  With 
the  coming  of  the  nlneteen-seventles.  and 
particularly  the  oil  crisis  starting  last  Oc- 
tober, the  Industrial  economies  found  the 
abstract  desirability  of  growth  giving  way 
to  the  absolute  necessity  for  contraction. 
"Capitalism  In  contraction  is  as  much  of  » 
social  and  political  monster  as  capitalism 
In  expansion  tends  to  be  a  miracle."  wrote 
Prof.  Fritz  Stern  of  Columbia  University. 

To  this  structural  change  must  be  added 
the  seeming  InabUlty  of  leadership  groups 
In  country  after  country  to  break  loose  from 
the  traditional  Issues  of  strategy  and  econ- 
omy. In  which  they  were  so  well  schooled.  In 
order  to  confront  the  new  problems — scarcity 
in  energy  and  food  supplies,  population 
pressure,  deteriorating  natural  environment. 
Inflation  unresponsive  to  any  of  the  tradi- 
tional checks— which  are  taking  hold  of  their 
societies.  It  requires  a  far  subtler  political 
mind  to  lead  a  society  through  evolution 
than  revolution. 

Improvisation  supplanted  vision  as  the 
quality  which  created  leadership,  and  It  Is 
not  enough.  The  most  somber  note  of  all 
in  this  time  is  the  Incapacity  of  leadership 
In  yet  another  nation,  which  had  served  as 
source  of  much  of  the  Inspiration  and  power 
that  guided  the  Western  world  through  the 
postwar  era.  Already  In  effect,  and  perhaps 
soon  In  fact,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  must  be  added  to  the  list  of  political 
leaders  fallen  from  authority. 


May  14,  1974 


RUMANIA'S  NATIONAL  HOLIDAY 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MORGAN 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  13.  1974 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  10th 
of  May  Is  a  date  of  special  significance 
to  the  peoples  of  the  free  world  as  the 
anniversary  of  Rumania's  national  inde- 
pendence and  of  the  kingdom  of  Ru- 
mania. 

It  was  on  May  10.  1866.  that  Prince 
Charles  of  Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen 
was  proclaimed  Prince  of  Rumania  in 
Bucharest.  On  May  10,  1877,  Rumania 
declared  her  Independence,  severing  her 
ties  with  the  Ottoman  Empire.  On  May 
10,  1881,  Charles  I  was  crowned  King  of 
Rumania  by  the  will  of  his  people. 

While  the  present  Oovemment  of  Ru- 
mania pursues  an  Independent  foreign 
policy  in  some  respects,  we  must  not  for- 
get the  circumstances  of  the  people  of 
Rumania  and  their  just  aspirations  to 
basic  freedoms.  I  commend  the  Ru- 
manian National  Committee  for  its  ob- 
servance of  the  10th  of  May. 


SE^ATE—Tuesday,  May  14,  1974 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Howard  M.  Mzt- 
ZINBA0M,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Ohio. 


PRATER 

The  Reverend  Monslgnor  Louis  W. 
Albert,  pastor.  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
Church,  SUver  Spring.  Md.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

O  God  of  might,  wisdom,  and  Justice, 
through  whom  authority  is  rightly  ad- 
ministered, laws  are  enacted,  and  judg- 
ments decreed,  sissist  with  Thy  counsel 
and  fortitude  the  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  May  their  deliberations  always 
be  conducted  in  righteousness  and  be 
eminently  useful  to  the  people  whom 
they  serve.  Let  the  light  of  Thy  divine 
wisdom  shine  in  their  proceedings  and 
to  the  laws  framed  for  our  rule  so  that 
they  may  tend  to  the  preservation  of 
peace,  the  promotion  of  national  hap- 
piness, the  increase  of  industry,  sobriety 
and  useful  knowledge,  and  may  perpetu- 
ate to  us  the  blessings  of  equal  liberty. 
Give  them  the  courage  and  insight  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  their  office  with 
honesty  and  ability.  May  the  laws  so  en- 
acted in  the  Senate  be  in  conformity 
with  the  knowledge  of  Thy  most  holy  law. 
May  the  Senators  be  preserved  In  union 
and  in  peace.  Although  there  may  be  di- 
versity of  thought,  let  the  differences  be 
always  modified  with  charity  and  under- 
standing. 

This  we  pray  through  Christ  our  Lord 
Amen. 


Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

u.s.  sxnatx, 
President  pro  tkmpou, 
Washington.  D.C.,  May  14. 1974. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Howard  M. 
METCENBAwif,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Ohio,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  dur- 
ing my  absence. 

Jamxs  O.  Eastland. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Mr.  Metzenbaum  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day. May  13.  1974.  be  dispensed  with 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objecUon,  it  is  so  ordered 


COASTAL  PLAINS  REGIONAL 
COMMISSION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Russell  Jackson 
Hawke,  Jr.,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be  Fed- 
eral Cochairman  of  the  Coastal  Plains 
Regional  Commission . 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nominations  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  as  follows: 

John  T.  Plerpont,  Jr.,  of  Missouri,  to  be 
TTfl.  marshal!  for  the  western  district  of 
Missouri  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

David  O.  Trager,  of  New  York,  to  be  U  8 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  New  York 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objecUon.  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of 
these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
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LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

MONTANA— NOW  OR  NEVER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
my  colleagues  here  in  the  Senate  are 
aware,  one  of  my  preoccupations  during 
the  93d  Congress  has  been  the  rush  to 
the  coalfields  of  the  West  and  the  serious 
problems  it  creates  for  a  State  like  Mon- 
tana which  is  agriculturally  oriented  and 
is  not  interested  in  vast  disruption  of  its 
land  and  economic  and  social  patterns. 

Steve  Doherty,  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana,  has  prepared  an  ex- 
cellent paper  for  a  seminar  on  this  gen- 
eral subject.  I  share  his  general  conclu- 
sions and  I  am  most  impressed  with  the 
documentation.  I  believe  it  is  worthy  of 
being  brought  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Mr.  Doherty's  paper.  "Mon- 
tana— Now  or  Never,"  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Montana — Now  oh  Never 
(Prepared   for  Env.  St.   301,   Environmental 

Case  Studies  Seminar.  Dr.  Robert  Olegen- 

gack,  by  Steve  Doherty) 

A  Blackfoot  Indian  Chief  had  this  to  say 
about  the  value  our  society  tried  to  place 
on  the  land. 

"Our  land  Is  more  valuable  than  your 
money.  It  wiU  last  forever.  It  will  not  even 
perish  by  the  flames  of  fire.  As  long  as  the 
sun  shines  and  the  waters  flow,  this  land 
will  be  here  to  give  life  to  men  and  animals. 
We  cannot  sell  the  lives  of  men  and  animals: 
therefore  we  cannot  sell  this  land.  It  was 
put  here  fc»-  us  by  the  Great  Spirit  and  we 
cannot  sell  It  because  It  does  not  belong  to 
us.  You  can  count  your  money  and  burn  It 
within  the  nod  of  a  buffalo's  head,  but  only 
the  Great  Spirit  can  count  the  grains  of  sand 
and  the  blades  of  grass  of  these  plains.  As  a 
present,  we  will  give  you  anything  we  have 
that  you  can  take  with  you;  but  the  land, 
never."  =» 

Fortunately,  he  was  not  aware  of  the  ad- 
vances of  modern  technology  which  make  It 
possible,  on  an  enormous  scale,  to  peel  away 
the  land,  layer  by  layer,  and  cart  away  a 
currently  valued  seam  of  minerals.  He  was 
not  aware  of  strlpmlnlng  and  Its  con- 
sequences. 

It  Is  my  aim  to  examine  the  various  stages 
of  the  coal  rush,  from  strlpmlnlng  through 
energy  conversion  facilities,  lor  their  effects 
on  the  land.  air.  water  and  people  of  South 
Eastern  Montana  and  by  extension,  the  rest 
of  the  Northern  Great  Plains.  Concurrently, 
I  win  evaluate  the  response  of  Government 
(both  State  and  Federal)  and  citizen's  in- 
terest groups  to  the  problems  posed  by  the 
development  of  this  resource.  Out  of  this 
analysis  I  will  draw  some  conclusions  and 
make  some  recommendations. 

It  Is  hard  to  describe  the  feeling  you  get 
when  you  are  with  this  land.  In  the  winter 
the  winds  come  down  out  of  the  Canadian 
Arctic  and  with  nothing  In  their  paths, 
temperatures  of  —  SCF  are  not  uncommon. 
In  the  summer  the  sun  dries  up  a  lot  of  the 
smaller  streams  and  temperatures  often  ex- 
ceed 100°P.  Rainfall  In  this  arid  land,  ranges 
from  9"  In  the  lower  elevations  (1300  ft.)  to 
24  '  In  the  high  country  (4300  ft.). 


These  Northern  Great  Plains  are  marked  by 
rolling  hills,  broad  valleys  and  sharp  coulees. 
Often  the  ridges  reveal  scoria,  a  red  clay  like 
substance  which  becomes  Uke  baked  porce- 
lain when  an  exposed  coal  seana  Is  Ignited 
and  burns  below  It. 

The  soils  are  saline  and  alkaline.  The  vege- 
tative cover  Is  restricted  to  drought  reslstajit, 
short-pralrie  grasses  and  sagebrush.  Several 
species  of  pines  appear  at  higher  elevations. 

The  land,  although  not  overly  productive 
( 15-40  acres  are  required  to  sxistaln  one  ani- 
mal for  one  year) ,  has  nurtured  a  ranching 
and  farming  society  since  the  arrival  of  the 
white  men.  Ninety  percent  of  tbe  land  Is  In 
farms  and  ranches;  and  depending  on  the 
market  prices  of  wheat,  barley,  oats  or  beef, 
some  $50-80  million  Is  contributed  to  the 
state's  economy  annually  by  agriculture. 

The  region  abounds  with  wildlife.  Deer, 
antelope,  pheasants,  grouse,  partridges, 
turkey,  fox,  coyotes,  hawks  and  eagles  are 
often  sighted.  Each  faU  the  area  Is  overrun 
by  hordes  of  hunters  trying  to  get  their  game. 
The  hunters,  by  the  way,  contribute  heavily 
to  the  local  economy  by  their  recreational 
spending. 

The  land  Is  always  with  you.  It  can  swal- 
low you  up  and  hide  animals,  people  and 
towns.  The  distances  between  points  are 
greater  than  they  seem  because  of  the  vast 
expanse  of  space. 

The  people  who  live  on  this  land  have  had 
to  be  tough  and  seU-rellant  to  withstand  the 
extreme  fluctuations  of  nature  and  the 
marketplace.  The  spirit  of  Independence  has 
fostered  a  wariness  of  outsiders,  a  suspicion 
which  has  been  well  justified  In  the  past.  K. 
Ross  Toole.  Professor  of  Western  History  at 
the  University  of  Montana  writes: 

"The  Montana  pattern  has  been  brief,  ex- 
plosive, frenetic,  and  often  tragic.  The  eco- 
nomic picture  has  been  one  of  exploitation, 
overexpanslon,  boom,  and  bust  .  .  .  Everyone 
of  the  salient  Industries  has  been  extrac- 
tive, from  beaver  through  beef  to  copper  .  .  . 
The  object  of  men  had  to  be  to  trap  it,  mine 
It.  shoot  It,  and  get  out  .  .  .  The  land  was  far 
away  from  the  main  stream  of  American  life. 
Its  wealth,  almost  without  exception,  was 
of  such  a  nature  that  It  could  only  be  con- 
verted Into  coin  of  the  realm  by  devices  and 
methods  created  and  paid  for  outside  of  the 
region.  The  raw  material  could  rarely  be 
fabricated  on  the  spot  because  of  the  simple 
economics  of  distance.  And  so  the  land — what 
was  on  It  and  in  it — was  given  over  to  others. 
Distance  meant  cost,  cost  meant  capital, 
capital  meant  absentee  ownership,  ab- 
sentee ownership  meant  absentee  control  and 
absentee  control  meant  operation  in  the  es- 
sential Interest  of  outsiders  with  local  In- 
terests a  very  secondary  consideration.  And  so 
it  was  with  beaver,  beef,  sheep,  sliver,  cop- 
per, oil,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  even  with 
lumber  and  wheat."  " 

And  now.  In  this  decade,  perhaps  an  even 
more  ominous  problem  presents  Itself,  that 
of  coal.  Tradition  dictates  "boom  and  bust ' 
type  of  economy.  If  present  day  corporate 
coal  cowboys  have  their  v»ay  yet  another  re- 
source will  be  torn  from  the  land.  But  the 
development  of  this  resource  Is  unlike  any 
other  In  the  history  of  Montana.  The  reper- 
cussions of  a  drag  Une  and  energy  conversion 
facility  are  far-reaching  and  severe.  They 
alter  the  quality  of  life  and  present  land  uses 
In  a  harsh  and  irreversible  manner.  The  de- 
cisions which  are  now  made  regarding  de- 
velopment will  determine  what  options  are 
available  later  on.  Let's  examine  the  Infor- 
mation upon  which  the  decisions  are  based, 
the  decisions  themselves  and  then  their  Im- 
pacts. 

People  have  known  about  the  coal  since  the 
days  of  the  Lewis  &  Clark  expedition.  Early 
settlers  used  coal  for  heating  pxupoees.  The 
railroads  used  It  to  power  their  locomotives 
until  the  late  1950's  when  the  switch  to  diesel 
fuel  occurred.  Large  scale  use  of  this  resource 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


wtts  not  considered  economically  feasible 
because  of  the  distance  from  marketable 
areas  and  low  BTU  content  of  the  coal,  (av- 
eraging 8-9000  BTU's) 

With  the  advent  of  the  "energy  crisis",  the 
energy  Industries  set  their  sights  on  the 
Northern  Great  Plains.  Here  was  a  readily 
expoltable,  easily  recoverable,  highly  profita- 
ble source  of  fuel.  There  were  other  factors, 
however,  that  prompted  Interest  In  this  re- 
source. 

Federal  Air  standards  were  being  enforced 
making  It  Illegal  to  burn  coal  with  a  high  per- 
centage content  of  sulfur.  Federal  deep-min- 
ing safety  laws  were  being  enforced,  thus 
making  deep  mining  more  expensive.  And  so, 
under  the  broad  umbrella  of  solving  a  hypo- 
thetical need,  Justification  was  sought  to  ex- 
ploit this  specific  area  and  Is  resotirce. 

There  Is  no  arguing  the  extent  of  the  re- 
source. Various  estimates  have  put  the  coal 
reserves  in  the  Fort  Union  format^n  that  un- 
derlies parts  of  Montana,  North  Dakota  and 
Wyoming  at  one  and  a  half  TrlUion  tons, 
about  40%  of  the  known  U.S.  reserves.  The 
sulfur  content  ranges  from  .2-2.0%,  with  an 
average  of  .9'"^.  The  beds  of  coal,  ranging 
from  7'  to  130'  in  thickness,  are  covered  by 
soil  from  80'  to  300'  In  depth.  These  are  Na- 
ture's facts,  and  indisputable. 

The  magnitude  of  the  rush  to  get  the  coal 
Ls  as  staggering  as  the  extent  of  the  coal  beds 
themselves.  Elstimates  from  the  Montana 
Coal  Task  Force  Indicate  the  tempo  of  the 
rush,  (see  Table  I). 

Table  I. — Source:'"  Montana  coal  production 
(Production  In  millions  of  tons] 

Year: 

1969    4 1 

1971    7 

1973    16 

1975    -- 20 

1980 75-80 

The  urgency  of  a  seventy-five  to  eighty 
fold  Increase  In  one  decade  Is  going  to  blunt 
the  effectiveness  of  any  planning  program 
that  can  be  established. 

The  effects  of  the  development  of  this  re- 
source are  felt  In  two  stages;  strlpmlnlng, 
removing  the  soil  and  extracting  the  coal, 
and  the  use  of  the  coal  In  energy  conversion 
facilities  (electrical  generation,  gasification 
and  llqulficatlon  plants) . 

The  major  portion  of  the  coal  presently 
stripped  Is  now  exported  for  use  outside  the 
state.  However,  there  are  plans  to  use  It  in 
nine  month  electrical  generating  plants,  the 
second  stage  of  development. 

"To  cite  one  example,  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation In  colaboratlon  with  some  35  power 
utilities  released  a  study  In  October  of  1971 
entitled  the  North  Central  Power  Study.  It 
proposed  that  42  nine  month  generating 
plants  be  constructed  In  the  northern  plains 
area,  primarily  in  Wyoming,  Montana,  and 
North  Dakota.  If  constructed,  these  power 
plants  would  produce  some  403  billion  kilo- 
watts of  electricity  per  year,  more  electricity 
than  Is  produced  armually  by  any  country  In 
the  world  save  the  U.S.S.R.  or  the  U^.  (In 
1969.  the  U.S.SJI!  produced  65©  blUion  kUo- 
watts  of  electricity) ."  => 

Given  the  nature  of  the  rush,  its  magni- 
tude and  implications  for  the  people  of  the 
area  and  U.S.  Energy  Policy,  It  Is  interesting 
to  note  the  response  of  tne  concerned  en- 
tities, and  the  validity  of  the  claims  of  those 
who  would  exploit  this  resource. 

The  Federal  Government  first  entered  the 
picture  m  October  of  1971  with  the  previ- 
ously mentioned  North  Central  Power  Study 
and  then  Followed  up  with  the  Montana- 
Wyominy  Aqueducts  In  April  of  1972.  Both 
documents  were  basically  blueprints  for  the 
construction  of  a  massive  generating  com- 
plex. The  public  Interest  was  equated  with 
the  private  utility  companies  interest;  they 
remain  as  sterling  examples  of  collusion  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the  pri- 
vate utlUty  Industry. 
The  reports  bad  a  built-in  bias. 
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"An  anumptlon  baste  to  this  report  la 
that  ua«  of  electric  energy  in  the  North 
Central  area  will  continue  to  Increase  In 
the  years  ahead.  Recent  history  has  shown 
electric  consumption  to  double  every  10 
years — equivalent  to  a  compound  average 
annual  rate  of  7  % ."  » 

Decreased  demand  due  to  energy  saving 
measures  were  not  even  factored  Into  pro- 
jections. Up  service  was  paid  to  alternative 
forms  of  energy. 

These  reports  shocked  the  people  of  the 
area  Into  awareness  of  the  stark  realities 
of  resource  development.  The  government 
shelved  Its  plans  for  the  North  Central  Power 
Project  because  of  the  oppoeltlon  of  citizens 
groups,  but  there  was  one  redeeming  aspect 
of  the  NCPP.  It  was  a  plan,  a  framework 
upon  which  to  work.  Now  that  It  Is  In 
Umbo,  development  Is  on  an  "every-utlllty- 
company-fM'-ltself"  basis.  The  Federal  Gov- 
emment,  meanwhile,  has  come  up  with  an- 
other acronym  to  replace  the  NCPP,  the 
NOPRP,  the  Northern  Great  Plains  Resource 
Program  whose  primary  objective  Is  to 

.  .  provide  an  analytical  and  Informa- 
tional framework  for  policy  and  planning 
decisions  at  all  levels  of  government.  The 
end  result  Is  Intended  to  be  a  decision 
making  tool  for  Federal,  State  and  Local 
Interests  who  together  must  plan  and  man- 
age the  area's  land  and  natural  resources."'* 
The  NGPRP  has  yet  to  produce  a  public  re- 
port or  have  substantial  Impact  on  policy 
making.  The  Federal  stance  can  best  be  de- 
scribed as  a  "non-policy"  one.  Such  avoid- 
ance of  the  issues  leads  to  quick  exploita- 
tion (a  boom) ,  which  is  favored  by  the  com- 
panies Involved,  but  pays  little  heed  to  the 
inevitable  result  of  that  type  of  exploitation, 
a  "bust". 

The  Montana  State  Government  has  re- 
sponded well  to  the  problems  brought  about 
by  development.  Citizen  input  by  such 
groups  as  the  Northern  Plains  Resource 
Council  has  raised  awareness  levels  and 
prompted  studies  and  legislation.  The  Mon- 
tana Reclamation  Act  of  1973,  reputed  to 
be  the  toughest  in  the  country,  is  one  ex- 
ample of  Montana's  response. 

Given  the  claims  made  for  development 
and  response  from  the  various  entitles  con- 
cerned, it  is  interesting  to  analyze  these 
claims  for  their  validity. 

First  Is  this  admission  from  the  NGPRP. 

"Although  (the  coal  produced  by  2000 
AD.)  Is  a  significant  Increase  in  production. 
Northern  Great  Plains  coal  will  »tiU  be  of 
relatively  minor  importance  to  the  national 
energy  picture  under  the  Most  Probable 
forecast  for  NGP  coal  production."  •  (Italics 
Added) 

Next  it  Is  Interesting  to  note  the  relative 
abundance  of  low  sulfur,  strlppable  coal 
compared  to  low  sulfur  coal  available  by 
deep  mining  methods  In  the  Northern 
Plains  States.  (See  Table  II) . 

TABLE  ir.— DEEP  MINE,  STRIP  MINE.  LOW  SULFUR,  AND 
COAL  COMPARISONS 

lUntts  is  niliioiM  of  tons,  sulfur  contwit  1  percMt  or  less) 


SUt* 


Deep        Strip 
Total  mina        mine 

raserves      ressrvos  rwarvM    Ratio  i 


Montana: 

Bituminous 2.104.6  3,104.6  0  0 

SubtNtuminous...  13t  116.6  127,636.0  3,176  40  1 

Lignite «7,4«1.7  83,984.7  3,497  24 j 

Wyominj: 

Bituminous 12,«19.0  13,819.0  0  0 

Subbituminous...  107,903.9  94,S18.3  13,377  7  1 

Nortt)  OakoU: 

Ugnite 350,698.0  348,623.0  2,07S  167:1 

>  Deep  mine  to  strip  mine. 

The  i^tlo  of  deep  mine,  low  sulfur  coal  to 
strlppable,  low  svilfur  coal  for  the  whole 
United  States  Is  30:1  • 

Is  there  an  alternative  to  strip  mining  the 
Western  lands  for  coal?  The  figures  them- 


selves suggest  traditional  deep  mining  as 
one  alternative.  The  costs  of  initiating  and 
continuing  production  In  a  deep  mine  ar« 
6  to  8  times  those  for  a  strip  mine  operation. 
However,  the  strip  mine  cost  figures  do  not 
take  into  account  the  environmental  Impact 
or  economic  loss  due  to  agricultural  lands 
being  taken  out  of  production.  These  coats 
are  unacknowledged.  If  they  were  Injected 
Into  cost  analysis  flgui-es  I  suspect  the  Deep 
mine/strip  mine  cost-ratio  would  be  lowered. 
Prom  the  Environmental  Policy  Center, 

"With  the  passage  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
in  1970  the  Importance  of  low  sulfur  coal 
(coal  less  than  1%  sulfur)  became  widely 
acknowledged.  The  coal  Industry  has  been 
quite  reluctant  to  point  out  or  even  admit, 
however,  that  the  overwhelming  percent  of 
low-siUfur  coal  ia  deep  mineable,  not  strip 
mineable,  and  that  the  eastern  coalftelda 
contain  low  sulfur  deep  mineable  coal  re- 
serves that  are  43  times  more  abundant  than 
low  sulfur  strlppable  coal  reserves." '  (Italics 
added) 

Eastern  coal,  "in  terms  of  Its  superior  qual- 
ity and  heat  content  (BTTJ's)  .  .  .  represents 
a  far  greater  energy  source  closer  to  the 
market  areas  In  the  East."»«  If  mining  is 
phased  out  in  the  East,  what  will  happen 
to  the  areas  it  leaves  behind  in  the  East  and 
the  Mid-West?  WUl  there  be  a  major  shift 
of  population  following  capital  investments? 
What  about  the  unemployed  miners  in  Ap- 
palachla?  »•  "•  "  These  questions  have  im- 
plications not  only  for  the  Great  Plains  but 
also  lor  the  nation  as  well. 

In  light  of  this  analysis,  there  can  be  only 
one  conclusion  as  to  why  Western  coal  has 
become  important.  It  isn't  the  public  Interest 
(however  it  may  be  twisted) ,  nor  is  it  needed 
to  meet  inflated  energy  projections,  nor  is 
it  going  to  make  the  U.S.  self-sufficient  in 
energy.  Simply  stated,  the  reason  tor  the 
current  Interest  in  Western  coal  is  prc^ts. 
(See  ").  It  is  the  Imperative  of  our  free 
market  system  that  companies  make  profits, 
not  that  they  consider  the  ecological,  eco- 
nomic or  social  Impacts  of  their  projects. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  prc^ts,  In  and  of 
themselves  are  bad.  It  Is  to  say  that  other 
environmental  costs  have  not  been  factored 
Into  the  costs  of  development. 

Having  established  a  reference  base  on 
present  and  projected  land  uses  (however 
invalid  the  rationale  for  those  projections 
is),  I  next  want  to  examine  the  problem  of 
svirface  vs  subsurface  ownership  rights,  a 
key  element  to  the  development  of  the  coal. 

There  are  four  broad  categories  of  s\irface 
and  subsurface  ownership  in  the  Northern 
Plains. 

( 1 )  private  surface,  private  mineral 

(2)  private  surface,  federal  mineral 

(3)  private  surface,  state  mineral 

(4)  private  svutace,  Indian  mineral 
Confiict  arises  when  there  is  a  mixed  owner- 
ship and  the  two  parties  have  diilerlng  views 
on  the  land  use. 

The  reason  for  this  grab-bag  of  ownership 
lies  in  the  Homestead  Acts  which  deeded 
land  to  settlers  while  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment retained  the  mineral  rights,  the  Rail- 
road Siting  Act  of  1864  which  deeded  huge 
tracts  of  Western  land  to  railroads  of  the 
West,  and  various  treaties  with  the  Indians, 
which  have  resulted  in  Indian  ownership  of 
coal  underneath  white  owned  ranches. 

Added  to  this  is  the  concept  of  eminent 
domain,  by  which  "the  owner  of  the  minerals 
can  condemn  the  surface  property  owner  in 
order  to  mine  them."  "  The  implications  of 
this  law  are  frightening.  It  became  standard 
procedure  for  coal  companies  and  specula- 
tors to  threaten  condemnation  in  order  to 
get  a  reluctant  landowner  to  sell  out.  The 
Montana  legislature  acted  to  correct  these 
abuses  in  1973  when  it  added  the  following 
section  to  the  eminent  domain  law, 

"the  use  of  the  siirface  for  atrip  mining 
or  open  pit  mining  of  coal  ...  is  not  a  pubUc 


footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


use  and  eminent  domain  may  not  be  exer- 
cised for  this  purpose."  ^ 

The  coal  companies  have  argued  that  such 
a  limitation  is  discriminatory  and  have  asked 
that  this  section  be  ruled  unconstitutional 
in  federal  courts,  and  cases  are  in  litigation 
as  of  this  writing. 

As  an  example  of  the  arrogance  of  the 
companies  Involved  it  is  enlightening  to  re- 
count the  story  of  the  dealings  of  the  coal 
companies  with  the  Northern  Cheyenne  and 
Crow  Indains,  as  told  in  the  Borrowed 
Times.' 

In  1966  the  BIA,  which  Is  the  legal  pro- 
tector of  the  tribes,  started  a  parade  of  coal 
company  officials  before  the  Northern  Chey- 
enne Tribal  Council.  Their  purpose  was  to 
get  the  Cheyenne  to  sign  away  their  mineral 
rights  to  the  companies.  The  tribal  council 
leased  (for  one  dollar  an  acre  and  17Vi  cents 
a  ton  royalty)  the  rights  to  243.808  acres  of 
land  on  the  reservation  (a  total  of  56%  of 
the  reservation)  for  Peabody  Coal,  Consoli- 
dated Coal  and  several  speculators. 

Meanwhile,  showing  that  there  is  no  honor 
among  thieves.  Consolidated  coal  separately 
began  negotiations  for  another  70,000  acres 
of  the  tribe's  lands  (bringing  the  total 
amount  leased  up  to  72%  of  the  reservation) 
for  $35  an  acre  and  26  cents  a  ton  royalty. 
They  also  held  out  the  plum  of  a  «1.6  million 
donation  for  a  new  medical  center,  which  Is 
badly  needed  by  the  tribe.  The  catch  clause 
was  that  Consolidated  was  planning  an  en- 
ergy conversion  faculty  that  would  bring  in 
a  population  of  around  30,000  people.  These 
employees  would  be  eligible  for  treatment  at 
the  center  and  in  time  become  its  major 
users. 

Somewhat  similar  events  were  occurring  on 
the  Crow  reservation.  The  Crow  Tribal  Coun- 
cil let  out  292,680  acres  of  land  for  17.5  cents 
a  ton  royalty.  They  also  gave  away  options 
on  140.000  acre/feet  of  water  per  year  with- 
out a  penny  of  payment. 

Wholesale  degradation  of  the  environment 
might  De  the  result  of  these  transactions,  for 
there  Is  no  Federal  Reclamation  Law.  Mon- 
tana state  laws  do  not  apply  to  Indian  res- 
ervations, and  the  BIA  Reclamation  regula- 
tions are  considered  worthless.  The  North- 
ern Cheyenne,  seeking  redress,  have  recently 
asked  the  BIA  "to  declare  null  and  void  all 
existing  coal  mining  permits  and  leases  on 
their  reservaUon  .  .  .  (because)  the  BIA  has 
fahed  to  make  the  required  studies  prior  to 
granting  the  leases  and  permits."  »  The  peti- 
tion is  under  consideration  as  of  this  writing. 
The  energy  companies  have  not  limited 
their  activities  to  the  private  sector.  Over 
60%  of  the  coal  bearing  lands  in  the  North- 
ern Great  Plains  are  Federally  administered 
through  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Prom  the  Council  on  Economic  Priorities; 

"The  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  and  the 
Omnibus  Tribal  Leasing  Act  of  1938  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  issue 
coal  leases  to  private  industry.  Such  leasing 
must  be  consistent  with  Departmental  goals 
of  orderly  and  timely  resource  development, 
the  receipt  of  fair  market  value,  and  the 
protection  of  the  environment  .  .  .  Industry 
has  taken  the  initiative  In  the  leasing  pro- 
gram In  the  absence  of  government  direction. 
At  industry's  request.  67%  of  all  leases  were 
Issued  between  1960  and  1971  ahead  of  mar- 
ket demand.  The  result  has  been  an  absence 
of  competition  for  coal  lands,  a  loss  of  rev- 
enue to  the  public  treasury,  and  widespread 
speculation  with  public  resources  .  .  .  (They 
conclude)  The  leasing  program  has  failed 
abysmally."  «•   (Italics  added) 

The  BIA  has  not  protected  the  Interests 
of  the  Indian  tribes.  And  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  has  catered  to  the  whims  of 
the  coal  companies,  not  the  need  of  the 
American  people. 

The  true  concerns  of  the  coal  companies 
are  thinly  veiled  in  light  of  such  business 
practices.  Many  flrma  have  already  con- 
tracted to  supply  Mid- Western  utilities  with 
coal,  before  any  Impact  studies  have  been 
made. 
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Now  that  the  nature  of  the  risk  is  under- 
stood it  is  possible  to  examine  the  impacts 
of  strip  mining  and  energy  conversion  upon 
the  land,  air,  water  and  life  In  the  area. 

The  operation  of  a  surface  mine  consists 
of  removing  the  successive  horizons  of  soil 
until  the  coal  seam  1«  exposed.  The  coal  is 
then  removed,  the  cuts  filled  In  and  the 
operation  moves  on.  The  problems  arise  when 
you  try  to  re-establish  a  vegetative  cover  on 
the  spoUs  of  a  strip  mine.  This  process  is 
termed  reclamation. 

By  reclamation  is  meant — restoring  the 
land  to  at  least  it's  former  level  of  pro- 
ductivity and  use.  In  as  short  a  time  period 
as  possible.  There  are  difficult  and  some- 
times insurmountable  problems  to  overcome 
in  this  process  because 

".  .  .  surface  mining,  by  Its  very  nature, 
destroys  the  original  mantle  of  the  mining 
site.  Topsoll  salvage  reserves  a  portion  of 
the  developed  soil  but  the  salvage  process 
Itself  destroys  or  alters  many  important 
physical  characteristics  of  the  soli  system 
which  developed  over  thousands  of  years. 
This  time  development  factor  cannot  be  du- 
plicated." " 

The  saline — alkali  soils  that  receive  low 
rainfall  In  this  region  are  subject  to  erosion 
by  wind  and  any  rain  that  does  fall. 

Prom  research  being  conducted  by  the 
Montana  State  University  Agricultural  Sta- 
tion four  Integral  phases  of  Reclamation  have 
been  determnled.",  '=.  ">  They  are: 

(1)  Spoils  Segregation — replacement  of 
soils  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  removed 
from  it.  burying  toxic  material  using  suitable 
material  for  the  topsoll. 

(2)  Surface  manipulation — the  surface  Is 
modified  to  reduce  the  rate  of  water  flow 
and  allow  for  Infiltration. 

(3)  TopsoiUng — salvaging  the  developed 
layer  and  placing  it  on  the  surface. 

(4)  Species  mixture  seeding — to  produce  a 
diverse  plant  cover  for  establishment  of 
permanent  plant  communities. 

Each  of  these  phases  must  be  implemented 
for  successftil  reclamation. 

The  research  being  done  on  the  subject  of 
reclamation  Is  excellent,  but  there  is  far  too 
little  of  it.  An  estimate  of  over  100  acres 
being  used  in  research  would  be  liberal,  but 
it  is  appalling  when  It  is  considered  that 
".  .  .  full  employment  of  Montana's  strlp- 
pable reserves  could  disturb  a  maximum  of 
770,000  acres."  " 

Since  coal  beds  are  often  aquifers,  strip- 
mining  can  alter  ground  water  patterns. 
Since  the  full  effects  are  xmknown,  studies 
must  be  Implemented  to  determine  what 
these  effects  will  be. 

When  the  land  is  disturbed  the  wildlife 
that  formerly  inhabited  the  mine  area  must 
migrate.  Studies  were  just  Initiated  in  1973 
to  determine  if  animals  will  recolonlze  strip- 
mined  lands. 

Early  estimates  of  reclamation  costs  ranged 
from  «30O-«80O  per  acre.  (19a)  More  prob- 
able estimates  are  furnished  by  the  Montana 
Power  Company  as  approximately  $930  per 
acre.' 

However,  the  following  points  must  be 
considered : 

(1)  No  reclamation  site  has  yet  to  stand 
the  test  of  use  by  livestock. 

(2)  Even  with  the  best  results,  from  the 
MSU  data  again,  "It  may  be  possible  to  com- 
press normal  successlonal  time  requirements 
into  a  decade  or  more  .  .  .".*> 

(3)  Prom  Bob  Curry,  Associate  Professor 
of  Environmental  Geology  at  the  University 
of  Montana,  "We  at  present  completely  lack 
the  base  line  data  upon  which  to  assess  or 
conduct  reclamation."  There  is  simply  a 
paucity  of  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

(4)  A  National  Academy  of  Sciences  report 
warned : 

(a)  Reclamation  in  the  West  is  much  more 
difficult  than  in  other  areas  of  the  world 
where  coal  has  been  extensively  stripped. 

(b)  Some  Western  land,  especially  areas 
with  less  than  10  Inches  of  precipitation  a 
year,  have  such  low  possibility  of  reclamation 


that  strip  mining  in  many  places  must  be 
considered  as  eliminating  productive  use  of 
the  land — perhaps  for  centuries. 

(c)  Restoration  of  Western  land  (In  the 
sense  of  returning  It  to  the  way  it  was  be- 
fore mining)  is  virtually  Impossible  for  all 
western  coal  areas. 

(d)  The  potential  for  rehabilitation  of  any 
surface  mined  land  in  the  West  is  critically 
site  specific."  =° 

The  response  of  the  state  of  Montana  to 
this  problem  has  been  excellent.  In  passage 
of  the  Montana  Strip  Mining  and  Reclama- 
tion Act  It  provided  for: 

1.  An  annual  permit  system  and  selective 
denial  of  permit  to  mine  lands. 

2.  A  complete  ban  on  contour  strip  mining. 

3.  Mandatory  restoration  of  the  land  af- 
fected to  the  approximate  original  contours. 

4.  Establishment  of  permanent,  diverse 
negative  cover. 

5.  Adequate  bonding  levels;  Penalties  for 
violations;   Authority  to  halt  operations. 

6.  Citizens  rights. 

7.  Termination  of  all  existing  reclamation 
contracts  entered  into  before  passage  of  this 
law." 

However,  the  ultimate  success  of  the  law 
depends  on  how  stringently  It  is  enforced. 
ITie  Federal  response  is  noted  by  its  vacuum. 

Given  the  state  of  reclamation  research 
and  the  problems  encountered  In  reclama- 
tion. Is  It  possible  to  reclaim  surface  mined 
land  in  the  West?  By  following  a  somewhat 
circular  argument,  a  tentative  answer  Is  yes. 
Given  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
of  Montana  law;  Reclamation  of  surface 
mined  lands  is  possible.  When  those  lands, 
and  only  those  lands  that  are  Identified, 
through  previous  studies,  as  reclaimable  are 
opened  for  surface  mining. 

Once  the  coal  is  out  of  the  ground  there 
are  several  options  for  its  utilization.  It  can 
be  shipped  to  marketable  areas  or  it  can  be 
converted  on  the  spot  to  some  other  form. 
The  primary  energy  conversion  method  for 
coal  now  envisioned  Is  to  fire  electrical  gen- 
erators. There  are  also  proposals  for  gasifica- 
tion and  liquification  plants.  Tor  the  pur- 
poses of  this  study  they  will  be  considered 
as  a  single  consumptive  (of  coal  and  water) 
entity,  except  where  specific  Impact  Is  noted. 

It  is  the  energy  conversion  phase  of  the 
coal  rush  that  potentially  will  have  the 
greatest  Impact  on  the  air,  land,  and  water 
and  people  of  the  Northern  Great  Plains. 
The  coal  fired  steam  generating  plants  are 
the  most  Inefficient,  in  terms  of  converting 
the  energy  available  in  the  co€d  into  usable 
energy,  ranging  from  30-40%  conversion. 
Gasification  plants  in  Eurc^e  now  recover 
approximately  69%  of  the  energy  available 
in  coal. 

The  key  limiting  factor  to  the  deveI<H>- 
ment  of  energy  conversion  faculties  In  the 
area  U  Nature's  not  Man's.  The  avaUabUity 
of  water  wUl  determine  the  extent  of 
exploitation. 

Water  is  a  scarce  commodity  in  the  Yellow- 
stone River  drainage  system.  Most  of  the 
water  avaUable  comes  from  the  nearby 
mountains  as  runoff  from  the  melting  of 
snow.  Development  of  Ground  water  re- 
sources is  not  seen  as  a  viable  alternative 
to  surface  water  appropriation.  There  is  a 
set  amount  of  water  avaUable  for  everybody's 
use;    Industry,   agriculture   or   municipality. 

From  the  Montant  Environmental  Quality 
CouncU, 

"Current  industrial  water  use  in  Eastern 
Montana  Is  slight,  probably  less  than  10,000 
acre/feet  per  year.  The  primary  use  of  water 
is  for  agriculture,  in  the  Yellowstone  Basin 
about  1.25  mlUion  acres  are  Irrigated."  " 

Under  a  full  development  scheme,  water 
would  be  diverted  from  the  free-flowing 
Yellowstone  (which  is  under  consideration 
for  designation  as  a  "WUd  and  Scenic"  River) 
and  channeled,  by  a  system  of  aqueducts,  to 
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the  coal  fields  to  cool  coal  fired  steam  gen- 
erating plants. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Regional  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  Dr.  Ernst  Habicht  of 
the  Environmental  Defense  Fund  outlined 
the  problems  inherent  in  such  a  scheme. 

"The  annual  average  discharge  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone Into  the  Missouri  is  approximately 
8  8  maf  (mlUlon  acre  feet).  This  Aqueduct 
Report  suggests  this  fiow  rate  could  be  re- 
duced to  1.7  maf;  this  represents  an  81  per- 
cent reduction  in  mean  annual  Yellowstone 
River  flows."  " 

During  periods  of  low  flow  the  YAlowstone 
would  become  a  cesspool.  The  destruction  of 
aquatic  life  and  the  riverine  ecosystem  and 
limitations  on  recreational  and  agricultural 
use  of  the  water  would  be  the  inevitable 
results  of  such  action. 

And,  as  is  noted  by  the  Montana  Coal  Task 
Force;  "Once  such  Industrial  water  consump- 
tion commences,  it  may  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue regardless  of  the  flow  conditions  in  the 
Yellowstone  River.  The  marketplace  wUl  con- 
tinue to  demand  power. "  '*  (Italics  added) 

Obviously  some  sort  of  low  flow  regulation 
is  then  required.  But  there  are  hydrological 
problems  to  be  considered  as  the  result  of 
buUding  a  dam  (aside  from  a  desire  to  keep 
the  river  free  flowing) .  From  the  Student 
Environmental  Research  Center  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana. 

"An  Increase  in  flow  could  make  a  mean- 
dering stream  into  a  braided  stream;  a  de- 
crease In  discharge  could  make  a  braided 
stream  into  a  meandering  one  .  .  .  The  impli- 
cations to  farmers  and  ranchers  owning  river 
front  property  becomes  important.  Fre- 
quently, good  hay  land  is  found  in  the 
meander  loops  of  streams  and  rivers.  Should 
the  meander  pattern  suddenly  change,  these 
meadows  may  be  cut  up  into  odd-shaped 
pieces  which  may  make  harvesting  un- 
economical. Some  meadows  may  disappear 
completely,  whUe  new  loops  are  formed 
elsewhere."  * 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  projections 
for  water  use  do  not  take  into  accoimt  the 
increased  demand  for  water  for  human  con- 
sumption as  a  result  of  population  increases 
due  to  the  Industrialization  of  the  region. 

The  conclusions  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  are  strongly  compelling. 

"The  shortage  of  water  is  a  major  factor  in 
planning  for  future  development  of  coal  re- 
serves in  the  American  West.  Although  we 
conclude  that  enough  water  is  available  for 
mining  and  rehabUitation  at  most  sites,  not 
enough  water  exists  for  large  scale  conversion 
of  coal  to  other  energy  forms  (e.g.  gasifica- 
tion or  steam  electric  power).  The  potential 
environmental  and  social  impacts  of  the  use 
of  this  water  for  large  scale  energy  conver- 
sion projects  would  exceed  by  far  the  antici- 
pated impact  of  mining  alone.  We  recom- 
mend that  alternate  locations  be  considered 
for  energy  conversion  facilities  and  that  ade- 
quate evaluations  be  made  of  the  options 
(including  rehabUitation)  for  the  various 
local  uses  of  the  available  water."  ^  (Italics 
added) 

The  major  impact  once  the  plants  are 
buUt.  the  rivers  drained  to  serve  them  and 
the  prairies  stripped  for  coal,  will  be  on  the 
air  quality  of  the  area.  Even  with  the  most 
effective  piollutlon  control  equipment  in  use. 
the  sheer  magnitude  of  the  coal  used  to  feed 
the  electrical  generating  plants  wlU  produce 
huge  quantities  of  poUutants. 

The  effects  of  the  respiration  of  particulate 
matter  in  humans  are  well  known.  Diseases 
such  as  bronchitis  and  lung  cancer  have  a 
much  higher  incidence  in  polluted  areas. 
The  accumulation  of  trace  metals  such  as 
fluoride,  mercury,  lead  and  cadmium  into  the 
bodies  of  animals  can  cause  irreversible  de- 
generation of  nervous  tissue  and  harm  in- 
ternal organs  (such  as  the  kidney)  as  well. 
Certain  species  of  shrubs  and  grasses  are 
extremely  sensitive  to  the  presence  of  fluo- 
ride; and  destruction  of  vegetation  have  been 
documented  elsewhere.' 

A  useful  Index  of  the  impact  of  air  quality 
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degradation  ts  found  In  between  the  pages 
of  the  North  Central  Power  Study.  Under 
full  development,  "thte  generating  complex 
would  produce  more  air  emissions  than  the 
New  Tork  City  and  the  los  Angeles  regions 
combined,  even  with  the  latest  air  pollution 
control  technolrgy."  »  However  vague  and  In- 
effectual the  guidelines  of  the  NCPS  might 
have  been,  since  Its  dissolution,  admonish- 
ments such  as  the  above  have  been  ignored 
and  development  Is  proceeding  In  a  hap- 
hazard manner.  Permits  are  granted  now  on 
a  case  by  case  basis,  they  do  not  take  the 
cumulative  effects  of  construction  into 
consideration. 

The  rapid  transition  from  a  rural,  agri- 
culturally based  economy  to  an  urban.  In- 
diistrlal  base  is  fraught  with  many  problems. 
Roads  have  to  be  buUt,  sewer  and  water  lines 
laid,  recreational  services  expanded,  law  en- 
forcement agencies  etdarged,  health  care 
delivery  programs  developed  and  Kchcols 
constructed.  Initiating  such  undertakings 
la  a  monumental  task  in  Itself  In  any  un- 
developed area.  When  the  tempo  of  the  rush 
is  added  to  the  pot,  chaos,  not  orderly 
planned  growth  will  be  the  result.  Depending 
on  whose  figvires  you  use,  an  Influx  of  from 
100.000  to  800.000  people  will  magnify  the 
problems  that  much  more.  Local  governments 
do  not  have  the  expertise  (nor  the  money  to 
hire  such  expertise)  In  order  to  adequately 
prepare  for  the  deluge. 

The  companies  Involved  maintain  that  an 
Increased  tax  base  will  be  sufficient  to  cover 
the  Increased  costs  for  services.  Preliminary 
reports  do  not  find  this  to  be  true  In  prac- 
tice. Prom  the  NM-them  Plains  Resource 
Council: 

".  .  .  the  rapid  construction  of  2  major 
mines.  3  railroad  spur  lines,  and  a  700  mw 
delivery  programs  developed  and  schools 
ooalflred  generating  plant  developed  by  Mon- 
tana Power  and  Puget  Sound  Power  and 
Light  Company  have  not  returned  to  Rose- 
bud County  sufficient  tax  monies  to  develop 
the  associated  services  required  by  an  In- 
creasing population.  .  .  If  the  benefits  from 
Increased  population  and  employment,  "In- 
creased county  tax  base",  and  Increased 
revenue  from  the  Energy  companies  are  to  be 
derived  from  the  development  of  coal,  they 
are  not  coming  quickly  enough  to  balance 
the  drain  upon  the  coanty  by  service 
delivery." 

No  projections  have  been  made  on  what 
happens  to  the  area  after  the  coal  Is  gone? 
No  studies  have  been  done  comparing  the 
renewable  contribution  of  agriculture  and 
the  one  shot  contribution  of  coal  to  the  area's 
economy.  May  be  their  effects  even  out  after 
10,  30  or  30  years?  No  one  can  say,  because 
the  options  haven't  been  fully  explored  yet. 
We  have  the  grim  reminders  of  the  after  ef- 
fects erf  the  coal  boom  In  the  ravaged  hills  of 
Appalachla. 

A  perusiua  of  the  Issues  raised  reveals  no 
■Imple  solution  to  the  problems  encountered 
and  envisioned.  Olven  the  momentum  of 
the  rush,  It  Is  unlikely  that  the  drag  lines 
now  In  use  can  be  brought  to  a  halt.  However, 
their  Impact  can  be  softened.  Their  prolifera- 
tion and  that  of  energy  conversion  facilities 
can  be  planned  and  regulated. 

An  examination  of  the  needs  for  new 
energy  sources  has  found  that  projections 
are  narrowly  based  and  alternatives  Inade- 
quately considered. 

The  callous  disregard  for  the  rights  of  the 
local  people  and  the  public  trust  has  stripped 
away  the  sheep's  clothing  that  the  energy 
companies  are  food  of  wearing. 

The  Impacts  on  air,  water,  and  that 
elusive  "quality  of  life"  ar»  severe  and 
Irreversible.  The  land  may  be  put  back  to  Its 
lamxtx  use.  may  be,  after  a  decade. 

The  questions  we  must  now  ask  are  th«se. 
Should  the  residents  of  a  rural  area,  who 
neither  create  the  demand  for  tb*  energy 
nor  benefit  proportionately  from  tta  genera- 
tion, beftr  moat  of  th«  adwrae  effecta  of 
resource  development  and  utilization?  Do  we 
tevw    abort    ranga    "booming"    and    avoid 


thinking  about  the  "bust"?  Or  do  we  plan 
and  regulate  projects  so  they  provide  a 
steady  source  of  revenue,  with  adverse  Im- 
pacts minimized? 

The  projected  "life"  of  the  power  plants  ts 
30  years.  These  years  are  my  years.  The  deci- 
sions made  row  will  determine  the  quality  of 
life  we  wni  be  able  to  lead  In  Montana  dur- 
ing the  next  30  years.  I  do  not  want  the  op- 
tions of  lifestyle  curtailed  by  a  series  of  non- 
doclslons.  By  not  deciding,  a  decision  has 
implicitly  been  made.  The  results  of  this 
analysis  lead  me  to  make  the  following  rec- 
ommendations : 

(1)  A  moratorium  on  further  strip  mining 
starting  July  1,  1974  and  ending  July  1,  1979. 
If  you  arent  In  the  ground  by  this  date,  you 
won't  be  allowed  to  initiate  operations. 

(2)  A  moratorium  (of  the  same  time  span) 
on  the  construction  of  energy  conversion 
facilities. 

(3)  A  moratorium  (of  the  same  time  span) 
on  the  appropriation  of  water  for  industrial 
use.  (Note:  the  Montana  legislature  just 
passed  a  3  year  moratorium  the  first  week  of 
Arril) 

(4)  Legislation  requiring  fuU  disclosure  of 
corporate  plans  for  development. 

(5)  The  formulation  of  a  National  Energy 
Policy,  with  adequate  funding  for  research 
into: 

(a)  "alternative"  energy  sources  such  as 
solar  energy,  methane  gas  from  sewage,  and 
wind  power. 

(b)  Improving  the  efficiency  of  present 
methods  of  extraction  and  energy  conversion. 

(6)  A  heavy  federal  tax  on  coal  that  is 
strip  mined:  to  foster  the  development  of 
our  more  extensive  deep  mining  reserves.  And 
make  deep  mining  more  competitive  (dollar 
wise)  with  strip  mining. 

During  the  moratorium  period  studies  on 
the  feasibility  of  reclamation  can  be  done, 
land  use  planning  programs  can  be  estab- 
lished, and  alternatives  considered  In  depth. 
Fundamental  to  all  studies  shouJd  be  input 
from  the  local  people.  The  job  of  slowing 
down  the  rush  and  planning  for  development 
is  a  difficult  one.  but  we  should  find  heart 
In  the  words  of  Mrs.  Carolyn  Alderson  of 
Blmey.  Montana. 

"To  those  of  you  who  wovUd  exploit  us.  do 
rot  underestimate  the  people  of  this  area. 
Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  liunplng  us  and 
the  land  all  together  as  overburden  and  dls- 
rense  with  us  as  nuisances.  Land  is  histori- 
cally the  issue  In  any  war.  We  are  the  de- 
scendants, spiritually.  If  not  actually,  of 
those  who  fought  for  this  land  once,  and 
we  are  prepared  to  do  it  again.  We  intend  to 
win."  •• 
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SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 85— PROCLAIMINa  OCTO- 
BER 14.  1974,  A  DAY  OF  NATIONAL 
OBSERVANCE  OP  THE  200TH  AN- 
NIVERSARY OP  THE  PIRST  CON- 
TINENTAL CONGRESS 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  I  send  a  c<Hu:urrent  res- 
olution to  the  desk  and  ask  for  tts  Im- 
mediate consideratloa. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tcm- 
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port.  The  concurrent  resolution,  with  its 
preamble,  will  be  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

S.  Con.  Res.  86 
Concurrent  Resolution  to  proclaim  October 
14.  1974  a  Day  of  National  Observance  for 
the  200th   Anniversary  of  the  First  Con- 
tinental Congress,  and  for  other  purposes 
Whereas,  the  meeting  at  Carpenters'  Hall 
in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  in  the  Colony  of 
Pennsylvania  from  September  5  to  October 
26,   1774,   which   has  become  known  as  the 
First    Continental    Congress,    will    have    ob- 
served during  1974  its  two  hundredth  anni- 
versary; and 

Whereas,  the  actions  of  that  Congress  in 
uniting,  for  the  first  time,  the  thirteen  dis- 
parate American  Colonies  to  seek  redress  of 
their  many  grievances  against  the  Parlia- 
ment and  King  of  England,  set  in  motion  a 
series  of  events  leading  to  the  meeting  of 
the  Second  Continental  Congress  which  pro- 
duced the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
guided  the  new  Nation  through  the  Ameri- 
can War  for  Independence;  and 

Whereas,  the  precedents  set  by  the  meet- 
ing of  the  first  Congress  in  1774  from  the 
foundation  upon  which  rests  the  principles 
and  practices  of  the  existing  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  and 

Whereas,  October  14,  1774  was  the  date  on 
which  the  delegates  to  the  first  Congress 
adopted  the  Declaration  and  Resolves,  ex- 
pressing to  the  King  of  England  their  rights 
as  Englishmen  and  their  determination  to 
achieve  those  rights,  and  is  therefore.  In  it- 
self, an  historic  date;   and 

Whereas,  on  October  14,  1974  special 
ceremonies,  sponsored  by  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  National  Park  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Administration,  will 
be  held  at  Carpenters'  Hall  In  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania  to  properly  and  appropriately 
observe  for  the  Nation  the  two  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  First  Continental  Con- 
gress; and 

Whereas,  the  two  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  First  Continental  Congress  marks  one 
of  the  first  historic  commemorative  events 
of  the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
celebration:  Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring),  that  the  Congress 
hereby  proclaims  October  14,  1974  to  be  a 
Day  of  National  Observance  for  the  200th 
Anniversjary  of  the  First  Continental  Con- 
gress and  calls  upon  the  people  of  our  na- 
tion to  fittingly  observe  and  honor  this  Im- 
portant date  In  our  country's  history;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  President 
Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  be  authorized  to  select,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  respective  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders,  four  members  of 
each  House  to  represent  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  at  ceremonies  in 
Carpenters'  Hall,  Philadelphia  on  October  14, 
1974  and  to  present  at  said  ceremonies  to  a 
representative  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  a 
copy  of  this  Resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
this  resolution  proclaims  October  14, 
1974  a  Day  of  National  Observance  for 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  First  Con- 
tinental Congress.  It  also  calls  for  the 
appointment  of  an  eight-member  con- 
gressional delegation  to  represent  the 
Congress  in  ceremonies  at  Carpenters' 
Hall  in  PhUadelphla  on  the  14th  of  Oc- 
tober 1974. 


Carpenters'  Hall  is  the  actual  site  of 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress. 

The  200th  anniversary  of  the  First 
Continental  Congress  Ls  one  of  the  first 
historic  commemorative  events  of  the 
Nation's  bicentennial  observance.  That 
Congress  is  important  in  that  it  is  viewed 
as  the  forerunner  of  the  Congress  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  warrants 
swift  congressional  approval. 

I  may  add,  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
meeting  in  Carpenters'  Hall  which  most 
people  believe  explains  the  origin  of  the 
phrase  "upper  house,"  which  has  so  often 
been  derided  by  our  friends  in  the  other 
body. 

Actually,  at  one  time,  the  Senate  met 
on  the  upper  floor  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives met  on  the  lower  floor. 
Therefore,  the  "upper  house"  has  no 
meaning  of  hierarchy  and  should  not  be 
viewed  as  being  pejorative  or  derogatory 
in  any  way  whatsoever. 

It  simply  meant  that  Senators,  being 
more  vigorous,  had  to  climb  the  stairs. 

I  Laughter.] 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
is  there  any  explanation  as  to  why  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body  run  for  office  in 
this  body? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  think  the  ex- 
planation is  that  the  view  was  better 
from  the  upper  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  explanation  is 
6  years. 

(Laughter.] 

The  Concurrent  Resolution  (8.  Con. 
Res.  85 »  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


TRANSCRIPTS      OF      TAPES      SUB- 
MITTED    BY     THE     PRESIDENT: 

PUBLIC  TRANSCRIPTS— VII 

Appendix  38.  Meeting:  The  President  and 
Haldeman,  Oval  Office,  April  17,  1973.  (9:47- 
9:59  am) 

(Band  Music) 

H.  Yes,  Sir. 

P.  Oh,  hello — sit  down.  I  was  thinking  that 
we  probably  ought  to  use  John  Connally 
more  to  try  to  hammer  out  what  our 
strategy  is  here  on  Watergate. 

P.  Rose,  I  am  sorry  I  didn't  Intend  to  push 
your  button  now. 

RmW.  OK. 

P.  Thank  you.  Rose,  I  will  call  you  later. 

H.  The  only  question  there  would  be 
whether  we  ought  to  meet  earlier  on  the 
basis  that,  well,  we — 

P.  I  understand  I  can't  I  have  the  Italian 
for  a  while.  I  could  meet  at  12:30.  No.  after 
that — 1:00  o'clock. 

H.  The  reason  being,  and  the  only  reason, 
there  is  felt  to  be — and  we  may  not  want 
to  react  to  it  but  we  may — there  is  felt  to 
be — Colson.  for  Instance,  called  Ehrllch- 
man  this  morning  and  said  that  his  sources 
around  town,  department  sources  and  every- 
thing, say  that  r*e've  got  one  more  day  to 
act  on  our  initiative. 

(Material  unrelated  to  Presidential  action 
deleted ) 

H.  And  that  all  these  breaks,  this  White 
House   Is   all   over   town. 

P.  80  we  may  have  to  go  today. 

H.  And  you  have  also  seen  or  know  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  has  the  story. 

P.  About  (unlnteUlglble) 

H.  The  White  House  has  got  to  move,  and 
the  thought  Is  that  if  we  axe  going  to  move 
today  we  probably  ought  to  meet  earlier  so 
we  are  ready  to  move  by  three  o'clock  or 
3 :  30  or  something. 

P.  Fine.  OK.  If  you  Just  get  together.  I 
think  we  have  to  move  today. 


H.  Well,  If  we  look  like  we  have  anything, 
we  have  to  get  out  in  front  some  way. 

P.  Well  you  might  have  to  give  them  the 
full  report  today  the  way  It  is  breaking  so 
fast.  Let  me  say  that  the  problem  you've  got 
here — I  had  quite  a  long  talk  with  Rogers, 
etc. — of  course  he  was  much  more  rational 
than  Len.  Len's  (unintelligible).  On  the 
other  hand,  you've  got  the  problem  of  you 
and  John  sort  of  tieing  nibbled  to  death  over 
a  period  of  time. 

H.  Yep. 

P.  And  by  not  moving,  having  a  situation 
where,  frankly,  the  chances  of  your  being — 
I  mean  of  your  being  publicly  attacked. 

And  also  even  the  steam  of  the  prosecu- 
tion is  greater.  You  know  what  I  mean.  It  is 
a  curious  thing,  but  I  am  afraid  that  is  the 
way  It  operates.  You  know  every  day  there  Is 
some  damn  little  thing  that  somebody  touts 
around  with,  you  see,  so  everything  can  be 
explained  and  try  to  defend  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  But  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  that 
suggestion,  but  I  want  you  to  talk  to  John 
about  it. 

H.  Yeh.  OK. 

P.  Dean  met  with  Llddy  on  June  19th, 
must  have  been  when  he  did  it.  He  was  in 
California  in  January  but  that  is  irrele- 
vant. But  they  keep  banging  around  and 
banging  around.  The  prosecution  gets  out 
the  damn  stuff.  Did  John  talk  with  you  about 
it? 

H.  Yeh,  he  mentioned  it.  Dean  did  tell 
us  that  story  in  EHirlichman's  office  last  week 
or  two  weeks  ago. 

P.  But  not  to  go  all  through  this. 

H.  I  don't  think  so. 

P.  Yeh. 

H.  I  think  I  mentioned  it  to  you.  Remem- 
ber I  described  the  story  to  you  in  some  de- 
tail (unintelligible)  walked  down  17th 
Street — 

P.  This  was  all  after  we  had  started  our 
own  investigation. 

H.  Oh,  yeah. 

P.  I  mean  it  wasn't  back  then.  It  wouldn't 
indicate  that  we  knew  about  all  this.  etc. 
Another  thing,  if  you  could  get  John  and 
yourself  to  sit  down  and  do  some  hard  think- 
ing about  what  kind  of  strategy  you  are  going 
to  have  with  the  money.  You  know  what  I 
mean. 

H.  Yeh. 

(Material  unrelated  to  President's  actions 
deleted. ) 

P.  Iiook.  you've  got  to  call  Kalmbach  so  I 
want  to  be  sure.  I  want  to  try  to  find  out 
what  the  hell  he  is  going  to  say  he  told  Kalm- 
bach? What  did  Kalmbach  say  he  told  him? 
Did  he  say  they  wanted  this  money  for  sup- 
port or — 

H.  I  don't  know.  John  has  been  talking 
to  Kalmbach. 

P.  Well,  be  sure  that  Kalmbach  is  at  least 
aware  of  this,  that  LaRue  has  talked  very 
freely.  He  Is  a  broken  man.  The  other  thing 
is  that  this  destruction  of  the  (unintelligi- 
ble) things  Is  troublesome,  of  course.  John 
tells  me,  too,  and  basically  the  culprit  Is  Pat 
Gray.  Does  Colson  know  about  that?  Is  that 
why  they  are  calling  Colson  because  Colson 
was  in  the  room  when  it  was  handed  to  Gray? 

H.  No  he  wasn't.  Well,  apparently  he 
wasn't. 

P.  He  says  he  wasn't? 

H.  Colson  thought,  well  there  was  a  meet- 
ing before  that,  where  they  talked  about  the 
deep-sixing  and  all  that  supposedly. 

P.  He  was  in  that  meeting? 

H.  Which  Colson  was  supposed  to  have 
been  in. 

P.  Right,  right,  right. 

H.  Colson  doesn't  remember  being  In  It, 
but  Colson  flatly  says  that  there  was  never 
anything  where  he  was  where  there  was  a'- 
dlscusslon  of  Hunt  getting  out  of  the  coun- 
try. Kehrll  says  the  same  thing.  He  was 
supposed  to  be  at  the  same  meeting.  In  fact, 
Ehrllchman  has  checked  everyone  who  was 
at  that  meeting  and  nobody  recalls  that  be- 
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Ing  Bald  except  Dean.  And  we  now  have  the 
point  that  Dean  \a  the  one  who  called  Llddy 
and  told  him  to  telephone  Hunt  to  get  out 
of  the  coiintry  and  then  called  him  later  and 
said  not  to. 

P.  I  wouJd  like  a  policy.  I  think.  Bob,  we 
have  to  think.  I  must  say.  we've  got  to  think 
about  a  positive  move.  I  think  It  ought  to  be 
today. 
H.I  agree. 

P.  I  think  It  should  be  at  3:00  today.  We 
have  already,  I  hope  the  story  doesn't  break 
today  In — 

H.  Even  tf  It  does  you  can  get  Into  cycle 
with  It. 

P.  Teah.  Well,  I  don't  want  to  be  answer- 
ing It. 
H.  No. 

P.  That  Is  the  problem  with  thU  Italian 
here.  I  want  a  thing  done  today  and  you 
and  John  have  got  to  think,  frankly.  In 
terms,  let  me  say,  not  Just  in  terms  as  a 
national  group  for  the  President  and  all 
that — but  also  you  have  to  think  In  terms  of 
having  this  damn  thing  continue  to  be 
dragged  up  bit  by  bit  and  answers  dragged 
out  bit  by  bit,  anyway,  I  suppose.  But  the 
point  Is  that  Dean's  incentive  with  the  VS. 
Attorney,  Incentive  with  everybody  else  will 
be  this  and  that,  you  get  my  point? 
H.  Yep. 

P.  I  am  sure  you  and  John  can  talk  about 
It.  You  see  what's  happened,  the  prosecutor 
has  been  pretty  clever.  They  got  Magruder. 
WeU  Magruder  Just  caved,  but  it  had  to 
come.  It  had  to  come.  Bob.  It  was  going  to 
come. 

H.  Yes  I  think  so.  I  think  It  had  to  and 
should. 

P.  That's  right.  The  other  point  Is  the 
other  element.  The  question  now  that  Is 
coming  as  far  as  Dean  Is  concerned.  lae 
basically  Is  the  one  who  surprises  me  and 
disappoints  you  to  an  extent  because  he  t3 
trying  to  save  his  neck  and  doing  so  easily. 
He  Is  not,  to  hear  him  tell  it,  when  I  have 
talked  to  him,  he  is  not  telling  things  that 
wlU.  you  know — 

H.  That  Is  not  reaUy  true  though.  He  is. 
P.  I  know,  I  know,  I  know.  He  teUs  me  one 
thing  and  the  other  gruy  something  else.  That 
Is  when  I  get  mad.  Dean  Is  trying  to  tell 
enough  to  get  Immunity  and  that  Is  frankly 
what  It  Is  Bob. 

H.  That  Is  the  real  problem  we've  got.  It 
had  to  break  and  It  should  break  but  what 
you've  got  Is  people  within  It,  as  you  said 
right  at  the  beginning,  who  said  things  and 
said  them,  too,  exactly  as  Dean  told  them. 
The  more  you  give  them  the  better  It  wUl 
work  out. 

P.  I  have  to  go.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am 
sure  I  wUl  be  ready  by  1 .00  o'clock. 
H.  Ok. 

AppendU  39.  Meeting:  The  President,  Hal- 
(leman.  Ehrllchman  and  Zlegler,  Oval  Office, 
AprU   17,   1973.   (12:35-2:30  pm) 

(Material  not  related  to  Presidential  ac- 
tions deleted) 
P.  Where  did  we  come  out? 
B.  Well,  we  got  two  things,  we  got  a  press 
plan  but  It  rests  upon  some  decisions  that 
you  have  to  make  on  sort  of  an  action  plan. 
P.  Bight,  ah^ght. 

E.  And.  I  Just  finished  an  hour  with  Col- 
son  who  came  over  very  concerned  and  said 
that  he  had  to  see  you.  That  the  message  he 
had  for  ycu  that  he  had  to  and  wanted  to 
explain  In  length  Is  why  Dean  had  to  be 
dealt  with  summarily.  His  partner  has  a  tie 
In  with  the  U.S.  Attorney's  oflBce  and  they 
seem  to  know  what  is  going  on  there.  Very 
simply  put,  I  think  his  argument  will  be  that 
the  City  of  Washington,  generally  knows  that 
Dean  had  little  or  no  access  to  you. 

P.  True,  that's  quite  right.  Dean  was  Just 
a  messenger. 

E.  That  knowledge  imputed  to  us  Is  knowl- 
edge Imputed  to  you  and  if  Dean  is  (unin- 
telligible) and  testified  that  he  lmput«d 
great  quantities  of  knowledge  to  us.  ^nA  ia 
aUowed  to  get  away  with  that.  that,  that 
will   seriously  Impair   the   Presidency   ulM- 


mately.  'Cause  It  will  be  very  easy  to  argue — 
that  all  you  have  to  do  Is  read  Dean's  testi- 
mony— 

£.  Look  at  the  previous  relationships — and 
there  she  goes  I  So.  he  says  the  key  to  this 
U  that  Dean  should  not  get  immunity.  That 
la  what  he  wants  to  tell  you. 

P.  Well,  be  told  me  that,  and  I  coiUdn  t 
agree  more. 

E.  Now  he  says  you  have  total  and  com- 
plete control  over  whether  Dean  gets  im- 
munity through  Petersen.  Now  that's  what 
he  says.  Be  said  he  would  be  glad  to  come 
In  and  tell  you  how  to  do  it,  why,  and  all 
that  stuff. 

P.  I  don't  want  Ck>l8on  to  come  in  here.  I 
feel  uneasy  about  that,  his  ties  and  every- 
thing. I  realize  that  Dean  is  the  (unlntelU- 
glble) .  Dean,  of  course,  let's  look  at  what  he 
has,  his  (unintelligible)  and  so  forth  about 
(unintelligible)  go  popping  off  about  every- 
thing else  that  Is  done  in  the  government 
you  know,  the  bugging  of  the — 

E.  Well,  the  question  is,  I  suppose  Is  which 
way  he  Is  liable  to  do  It  most. 

P.  First  of  all.  If  he  gets  immunity  he'll 
want  to  pay  Just  as  little  price  as  he  can. 

E.  Well,  the  price  that — the  quid-pro-quo 
for  the  immunity  is  to  reach  one  through 
us  to  all  of  us.  Colson  argues  that  If  be  Is 
not  given  immunity,  then  he  has  even  more 
Incentive  to  go  light  on  his  own  malfactlons 
and  be  will  have  to  climb  up  and  he  will  have 
to  defend  himself. 

P.  Now  when  he  talked  to  me  I  said.  "Now 
I  understand  John.  I  understand  the  tactic 
of  aU  three  resigning."  i  said,  "all  offered  to 
resign."  I  told  him  that,  you  understand.  I 
told  him  that  you  and  Jcdin  had  offered  to 
resign  so  he's  aware  of  that. 

H.  Well,  have  they  told  him  that  the  price 
of  his  Immunity  is  that  If  we  resign  they'll 
give  him  Immunity?  Do  they  feel  that  makes 
their  case?  Or,  does  he  have  to  give  them  evi- 
dence? 

P.  I  don't  know.  He's  going  to  have  a  tough 
time  with  that. 

E.  Well,  to  go  on.  My  action  plan  would 
Involve — 

P.  What  would  your  plan  be? 

E.  My  action  plan  would  Involve  yoiu-  sus- 
pension or  firing  of  Dean  in  the  course  of  a 
historical  explanation  of  your  reliance  on 
the  Dean  Report — his  apparent  unrella- 
bUlty— 

P.  But  going  out — you  see  the  Garment 
guy  got  him  In  today — Garment  says  it's  all 
going  to  come  out  anyway  (unlntelUglble) 
etc..  etc..  etc..  with  the  U.S.  Attorneys.  That's 
what  Petersen's  view  Is.  of  course. 

E.  What's  that?  The  Garment  deal? 

P.  That  it  is  all  going  to  come  out,  and 
Haldeman  and  Ehrllchman  are  going  to  re- 
sign. He  told  me  that  on  Sunday.  I  asked 
him  again  yesterday.  I  said,  "Now  look  at  it. 
That's  pretty  damned  flimsy."  He  said,  "Yes, 
I'm  not  talking  about  legal  exposure.  I'm 
Just  talking  about  the  fact  that  as  this  stuff 
comes  out  they're  going  to  be  eaten,  but 
eaten  alive.  Mr.  President,  the  clamour  is  go- 
ing to  be  something  you  cannot  stand."  I 
said.  "Would  It  be  better  for  them  to  get 
leave  or  something?  '  And  he  said,  "No,  this 
Is  the  government.  Rather  to  sit  there  and 
later  as  a  result  of  this  tld-blt  and  that  Ud- 
blt  and  so  forth — he  lied  and  I  don't  Ue  and 
so  forth.  Haldeman  against  Dean  and  Halde- 
man against  Ehrllchman,  Ehrllchman  against 
Dean,  who  to  hell  is  lying?"  He  said,  "Defi- 
nitely they'll  say.  (expletive  removed),  Mr. 
President,  can't  you  let  these  fellas — "  Now 
that's  my  point.  That's  what  he  said. 

E.  I  understand. 

P.  That's  an  argument  to  be  made.  He  said 
that  to  Rogers  last  night  and  that,  of  course. 
Is  Garment's  arg\unent.  And  I  guess  Bose. 
Chappie  Rose  agrees  with  that,  or  whatever. 
My  problem  is,  at  the  present  time,  I  Just 
don't  want  to  have  to  talk  to  each  of  these 
side-line  people  IndivlduaUy,  'cause  I  dont 
know.  I  think  scnne — Garment  came  In  and 
was  talking  about  th»  (unintelligible)  story 
In  the  Times.  Petersen  told  me  about  It  last 


night.  He  said  (unintelligible)  had  called. 
And  I  said.  "That  must  have  leaked  out  of 
your  place."  He  said.  "No,  It  dldnt."  Could  it 
leaked  out  of  here  7 

E.  Could  it  have  been  Garment? 

H.  Could  have  been,  but  it  Isn't  at  all  likely. 
It's  a  Justice. 

P.  But  you  see — what  you  say  about  Dean, 
I  said  to  him  (unintelligible).  He  supports 
the  Garment  plan.  He's  talked  to  Garment 
and  Garment  has  talked  to  Dean. 

E.  Dean  has  talked  to  everybody  in  this 
place. 

P.  I  told  him  not  to  talk  any  more.  But 
you  see  Dean — let's  see.  what  the  hell — 
what's  he  got  with  regard  to  the  President? 
He  came  and  talked  to  me.  as  you  wUl  re- 
call, about  the  need  for  •120,000  for  clemen- 
cies— 

E.  You  told  me  that  the  other  day,  I 
didn't  know  that  before. 

H.  But  so  what? 

P.  What? 

H.  So  what? 

P.  I  said,  what  In  the  world  John,  I  mean, 
I  said  John  you  can't  (unintelligible)  on  this 
short  notice.  What's  It  cost  (unintelligible) 
I  sort  of  laughed  and  said,  "Well,  I  guess 
you  could  get  that." 

E.  Now  is  he  holding  that  over  your 
head?  Saying — 

P.  No,  No,  No.  I  don't  think  Dean  would 
go  so  far  as  to  get  into  any  conversation  he 
had  with  the  President — even  Dean  I  don't 
think. 

H.  Well,  he  can't — you  have  both  executive 
privilege  in  conversation  with  him. 

P.  Let's  Just  call  it  executive  privilege,  but 
on  the  other  hand  you've  got  to  figure  that 
Dean  could  put  out  something  with  some- 
body else. 

P.  That's  the  only  thing  I  can  think  of 
he's  told  me  but  I've  not  got  him  in  yet 
to  ask  about  this  thing  about  you — Llddy 
(unintelligible) 

E.  Oh  well,  they'll  be  one  of  those  a  day. 

P.  Well,  the  point  Is  can  we  survive  It? 

E.  WeU— 

P.  Can  Haldeman  and  Ehrllchman  survive 
It.  The  point  that  I — Let  me  say  this.  I  know 
your  (unintelligible)  It's  aheU  of  a  lot  differ- 
ent than  John  Dean.  I  know  that  as  far  as 
you're  concerned.  youTl  go  out  and  throw 
yourselves  on  a  damned  sword.  I'm  aware  of 
that.  I'm  trying  to  think  the  thing  through 
with  that  in  mind  because,  damn  it.  you're 
the  two  most  valuable  members  on  the  staff. 
I  know  that.  The  problem  is,  you're  the  two 
most  loyal  ard  the  two  most  honest.  We  don't 
have  to  go  Into  that.  You  know  how  I  feel 
about  that.  It's  not  bull — it's  the  truth.  The 
problem  we  got  here  is  this.  I  do  not  want  to 
be  in  a  position  where  the  damned  publl; 
clamour  make,  as  It  did  with  Eisenhower, 
with  Adams,  makes  it  necessary  or  calls — to 
have  Bob  come  In  one  day  and  say,  "Well 
Mr.  President,  the  public — blah  blah  blah— 
I'm  going  to  leave."  Now  that's  the  real  prob- 
lem on  this  damned  thing  and  I  don't  think 
that  kicking  Dean  out  of  here  Is  going  to  do 
It.  Understand.  I'm  not  ruling  out  kicking 
him  out.  But  I  think  you  got  to  figure  what 
to  hell  does  Dean  know.  What  kind  of  blac!'- 
mall  does  he  have?  I  don't  know  what  all 
he  does — 

E.  Let  me  make  a  suggestion. 

P.  Alright. 

E.  You've  got  Dean  coming  In  to  you  say- 
ing. 'I've  talked  to  the  U.S.  Attorney  a-d 
I've  told  him  a  lot  of  things  that  I  did 
wrong."  So  you  put  him  on  leave.  He  isn't 
charged  with  anything  yet.  but  he's  said 
them  to  you. 

P.  I  asked  him  that  and  he  said  I'll  go  on 
leave  along  with  Haldeman  and  Ehrllchman. 

E.  Well,  he's  not  in  any  position  to  bargain 
with  you  on  that.  Now  when  the  time  comes 
that  I'm  charged  with  anything  wrong — 

P.  WeU.  John,  you  have  been  by  a  V£. 
Attorney  and  by  Petersen  to  me.  Petersen  is 
not  charging  you  legal — 

K.  That's  what  I  raean.  See  I  understand 
the  difference.  You  see  Dean  hai  broken  the 
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law  on  the  face  of  his    (unlnteUlglble)    to 
you — 

P.  Petersen  has  said  to  me,  he  says  that 
there  Is — because  of  the  evidence  that  has 
come  in  here — that  Haldeman  and  Ehrllch- 
man should  (unlnteUlglble)  now  I'm  faced 
with  that  damned  hardship. 

(Material  not  related  to  presidential  ac- 
tions deleted.) 

P.  Hmmm.  Say  you  get  there.  So  you  don't 
get  inun unity.  (Poison  thinks  it's  In  order  not 
to  give  Immunity,  huh? 

E.  Right. 

P.  And  teU  him.  Then  he  would  say.  "WeU, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  about  Haldeman 
and  Ehrllchman?" 

E.  What  you  have  to  say  Is  nobody — 

H.  He  doesn't  have  to  say  that. 

P.  Yes.  he  does. 

E.  What  you  have  to  say  is  nobody  In  this 
White  House — 

P.  Dean  isn't  going  to  say  it.  I  mean — 
Petersen — Petersen's  the  guy  that  can  give 
immunity. 

H.  WeU.  tell  him  not  to  give  us  Immunity 
either. 

P.  (unlntelUglble)  that's  a  problem.  Now, 
come  on! 

H.  Well.  see.  It's  none  of  his  business 
whether  you  suspend  us  or  not.  That's  your 
decision. 

P.  I  know  It  Is.  The  point  Is — let  me  put  It 
candidly.  If  I  do  not  suspend  you,  he  wlU 
probably  give  him  Immunity.  That's  the 
problem  (unlnteUlglble)  unbearable.  If  you 
do  take  a  leave.  I  think  he  wiU — It's  pos- 
sible— well.  It's  possible  that  he  would  (un- 
intelligible) even  if  you  do  leave — that  he 
would  (unintelligible)  I  agree.  But  Dean  is 
the  guy  that  he's  got  to  use  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  case. 

H.  Yes,  but.  even  EhrUchman,  which  he 
already  admits  he  doesn't  have  a  case  on 
(unintelligible)  significance. 

P.  WeU,  he  says  legaUy,  yes,  he  does.  In 
the  case  of  Haldeman,  It'll  dlscviss — the 
Strachan  things  have — determine  a  lot  to  do 
with  what  Strachan  says  and  what  Kalm- 
bach  says — the  350  thing  and  that  sort  of 
thing. 

H.  Kalmbach  has  no  relation  to  "<>  on 
that. 

E.  That  ah— 

P.  Have  you  thought  when  you  say  before 
It  gets  to  (unlnteUlglble)  thing  out  of  the 
way.  Have  you  given  any  thought  to  what 
the  line  ought  to  be — I  don't  mean  a  He — 
but  a  line,  on  raising  the  money  for  these 
defendants?  Because  both  of  you  were  aware 
of  what  was  going  on  you  see — the  raising 
of  the  money — you  were  aware  of  It,  right? 

E.  Yes,  sir. 

P.  And  you  were  aware — You  see^  you  can't 
go  In  and  say  I  didn't  know  what  In  bell  he 
wanted  the  $250  for. 

H.  No — ^I've  given  a  great  deal  of  thought 
(unlnteUlglble). 

P.  WeU  I  wonder.  I'm  not — look — I'm  con- 
cerned about  the  legal  thing  Bob,  and  so 
forth.  You  say  that  our  purpose  was  to  keep 
them  from  talking  to  the  press. 

E.  Well,  that  was  my  purpose — atKl  before  I 
get  too  far  out  on  that.  ah.  I  want  to  talk  to 
an  attorney  and  find  out  what  the  law  Is — 
which  I  have  not  yet  done. 

P.  Right! 

H.  That's  Just  what  I  want  to  do  too.  TlUs 
Is  only  a  draft. 

P.  Right.  Good.  The  only  point  Is  I,  I 
think  it  is  not  only  that  but  you  see  that 
involves  aU  our  people.  That's  what  I  feel — 
it  involves  gaimt^^t^f* — 

E.  WeU. 

P.  And  what  to  hell  Kalmbach  was  told. 

£.  WeU.  Mr.  President,  when  the  truth  and 

fact  al  this  is  known,  that  building  next  door 

is  full  of  people  who  knew  that  money  was 

being  raised  for  these  people. 

P.  EOB? 

E.  Yes,  sir.  Just  full  of  them. 

P.  Many  who  know,  but  there  were  not  so 
many  actors.  In  other  words,  there's  a  dif- 
ference between  actors  and  notlcees. 


E.  O.K.  WeU,  apparently  not,  because  I'm 
not  an  actor,  ah — 

H.  The  question  there  is  testimony,  I  sup- 
pose. 

P.  I'm  not  trying  to  make  any  case — 

E.  No,  but— 

P.  I'm  not  stating  a  case. 

E.  No.  but  I  want  you  to  think  very  criti- 
cally about  the  difference  here  between 
knowledge  of  the  general  transactions  going 
on,  on  the  one  hand,  and  being  an  affirma- 
tive actor  on  the  other,  because  that's  the 
difference  between  Dean  and  me.  Now  on  this 
business  on  whether  Dean  should  have  Im- 
munity, I  think  you  have  to  ask  yourself 
really,  the  basic  question,  whether  anybody 
in  the  White  House  who  does  wrong,  ought 
to  get  Immunity,  no  matter  how  many  other 
people  he  Implicates. 

P.  Strachan  Included? 

E.  Anybody — anybody.  I  just  question 
whether  in  the  orderly  administration  ol 
justice,  it  looks  right  for  anybody  In  the 
White  House  to  get  Immunity. 

P.  I  could  call  Petersen  In  (unlntelUglble) 
basic  (unintelligible)  public  statement  out 
at3:00pjn.  is  that  right? 

H.  Well,  yes — but  you  don't  have  to. 

P.  Well.  Oarment  says  we  have  to. 

H.  WeU,  yes,  but  isn't  that  what  Garment 
said  yesterday,  the  day  before,  and  the  week 
before  that?  Garment    (unintelligible)  — 

P.  Well,  understand,  I'm  not  panicking 
myself  but  they  tell  me  there  seems  to  be  a 
considerable  feeling  that  a — 

E.  Well.  I  agree  with  you. 

P.  (luilnteUlglble)  LaRue's  been  called, 
Stracban's  been  caUed.  Dean  might  put  vip 
a  story  of  the  times.  You  never  know.  We 
don't  need  a  Haldeman/ Ehrllchman. 

E.  Yea,  but  you  see  it's  typical  Dean  posi- 
tion. If  Dean  is  treated  different  from  us. 
he  will  go  out  and  say  he's  a  scapegoat  for 
higher-ups. 

H.  That  figures  'cause  he  knows  Ostrow 
and  Ostrow  is  the  guy  that  covers  Justice. 

P.  I  see  and  Petersen  told  me  that.  He 
told  about  conversations  with  that  the  wife 
of  (unintelligible)  apparently  sat  at  some 
table  with  (unintelligible)  libber  they  ad- 
dressed, and  the  top  guy,  Rosenblatt  or  some- 
thing like  that,  at  the  Post  was  talking  to 
somebody  else  on  the  staff.  "The  Press  is 
going  to  get  out  in  front — we've  got  a  hell 
of  a  lot  more — we've  Just  held  it  back." 
They  might  be  bluffing — I  would  doubt  that 
they  are  at  this  point. 

H.  I  would  think  they  probably  have  more, 
but  I  would  guess  what  they  have  more  of 
is  in  the  Committee.  I  don't  think  they  got 
much  more  In  the  White  House,  unless,  I 
don't  know  what  it  could  be  unless  they  got 
Colson  stuff — that  would  be  the  only  area. 

P.  (imlnteUiglble) 

H.  Yeah,  That's  the  only  area  where  you 
have  any  Jeopardy  in  the  White  House. 

P  Let  me  say  with  regard  to  Oolaon — and 
you  can  say  that  I'm  way  ahead  of  them 
on  that — ^I've  got  the  message  on  that  and 
that  be  feels  that  Dean — but  believe  me  I've 
been  thinking  about  that  aU  day  yesterday — 
whether  Dean  should  be  given  immunity. 
The  point  is — I  don't  know  that  it  can  hap- 
pen, but  I  can  call  Petersen  in  and  say  he 
caiuiot  be  ^ven  immunity,  but  nobody  en 
the  White  House  staff  can  be  given  im- 
munity. And  I — whether  he'll  carry  that 
order  out — that's  going  to  be  an  Indicator 
that  that's  Dean  and  (unlnteUlglble).  And 
then  what  do  I  say  about  Dean.  Uo  I  tell 
him  that  he  gees? 

£.  WeU.  you  se.^  the  thing  that  |»eclpi- 
tatrd  Colson 's  coming  over  Is  that  he  found 
that  Dean  was  stiU  here.  You  see.  Dick  How- 
ard called  Chuck  and  went  through  that 
business  of  the  FBI  axai  sending  him  Into 
the  arms  of  Dean.  So,  Colson  caUed  and  says 
you've  got  an  asp  at  your  bosom  over  there, 
and  so.  tcday  he  checked  again,  apparently 
with  Howard,  and  discovered  that  Dean  was 
still  here  and  he  called  and  said.  "I've  got 
to  see  you."  He  came  In  and  he  says,  "You 
guys  are  Just  out-of-your-mlnds,"  and  said 


he  wanted  to  see  the  President.  He  was  fit 
to  be  tied  about  It. 

P.  Colson  was? 

E.  Yes.  because  he  thinks — 

P.  But  you  see  If  I  say,  "Dean,  you  leave 
today."  he'd  go  out  and  say.  "WeU  the  Pres- 
ident's covering  up  for  Ehrllchman  and 
Haldeman"  alright.  There  you  are.  Because 
he  knows  vhat  I  know."  That's  what  he 
would  say.  I  tried  to  put — I  mean — Fm  try- 
ing to  look  and  see — John — what  to  hell  we 
are  reaUy  up  against.  First  It  was  Llddy  (un- 
intelligible)   scapegoat,   now   John  Dean   ir.. 

H.  Well,  the  answer  to  that  Is  that  If  he 
said  it  publicly,  the  President  ts  not  cover- 
ing up  for  anybody,  and  wlU  not  tolerate — 

P.  The  way  he's  put  it  to  me.  Bob,  very 
cute,  as  I  have  said,  "Son  of  a  gun  (unintel- 
ligible) in  view  of  what  you  have  told  me, 
if  Haldeman  and  Ehrllchman  are  willing  to 
resign,  and  so  forth,  I  too,  will  resign."  In 
other  words,  he  basicaUy  put  the  shoe  on  the 
other — ^whlch  of  course  is  what  led  me  to 
the  conxUuslon  that  that's  exactly  what  his 
attorney  told  him  to  do.  If  he  can  get  Halde- 
man and  EhrUchman,  that  some  way  gets 
him  (unintelligible)  that's  what  you  ha\e 
here. 

E.  Yeah,  because  then  that  will  be  argued 
back  to  the  U.S.  Attorney,  "WeU  you  see. 
the  President  thought  enough  of  Dean's 
charges  to  let  these  guys  go." 

P.  I  was  trying  to  Indicate  to  him  that 
both  of  you  had  indicated  a  wilUngness  to — 
in  the  event — that — you  know  what  I  mean. 

E.  And  here's  a  guy  that  comes  in  and  in 
effect,  confesses  to  you  the  ooounlssion  of 
crimes. 

P.  And  charges  you. 

E.  And  charges  us,  that's  right. 

P.  That's  right.  And  I  said,  "Now  wait — 
these  charges  are  not — "  and  you  see  he  also 
has  an  alibi  In  the  U.S.  Attorney — 

E.  SmaU  wonders. 

P.  He's  asked  (inaudible)  Attorney  Cien- 
eral  that  the  President  shoiUd  act — 

E.  WeU,  you  see  my  point  and — 

P.  Yeah 

E.  And  you'd  have  to  obviously,  call  us 
when — 

P.  Go  ahead.  Go  ahead  on  the  action — 

E.  Well,  It  would  Involve  the  suspension 
because  It  would  Involve  a  reootintlng  of  how 
you  happened  to  get  Into  the  personal  in- 
vestigation of  this  by  reason  of  Dean's  be- 
ing unable  to  reduce  his  fuU  report  to  writ- 
ing for  you.  And  that  that  rang  a  bell,  and 
you  personaUy  turned  to  and  have  spent  a 
great  deal  of  your  time  in  the  last  several 
weeks  on  this — and  have  seen  dramatic  prog- 
ress in  the  Grand  Jury  In  the  last  several 
days.  TbsX  would  be  Step  1.  Now  In  addi- 
tion to  that  you  would  say  the  Ervln  Com- 
mittee has  come  up  with  a  good  set  of 
ground  rules  which  do  provide  us  with — 

P.  Well,  did  you  work  that  out? 

E.  Well,  you'd  say  this.  I  think  youTl  find 
that  they  are  going  to  go  on  television  under 
oath,  pretty  much  regardless,  but.  the 
ground  rules  give  you  a  toe  bold.  They  do 
provide  for  Executive  Session. 

P.  Is  Executive  Session  considered  execu- 
tive prtvUege? 

E.  And  they  will  consider — 

P.  And  otherwise  they  will  go  into  open 
bearings. 

E.  Yes,  but  there  agahi  executive  piivUege 
Is  reserved. 

P.  Executive  privilege  Is  reserved,  fine. 

H.  At  this  point,  the  way  we're  In  the  soup 
now,  we  can  loee  nothing  by  going. 

P.  That's  right. 

H.  I  think  we  may  gain. 

P.  Tliat'B  right.  I  couldnt  agree  more.  So 
If  yon  can  prepare  me  with  at  least  that 
much,  VW  agree.  That  I  can  say  that  today. 

H.  Wen.  that's  a  hell  of  a  t>omb  shelter 
right  there. 

P.  Yes,  It  Is.  But.  let's  get  on  with  rest  of  It. 

E.  That's  it.  That's  all  I  have  for  today.  But 
It  gets  you  Into  the  case — Its  you  leading  it. 
It  notices  the  progress  and  the  Grand  Jury 
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as  related  to  your  efforts  and  it  doesn't  say 
what  they  are. 

P.  Well,  the  point  is  though  the  story  today 
Is  that  John  Dean  is  su^ended,  but — and 
then  John  Dean  is  going  to  be  out  there 
plastering — out  saying  the  President  has  In- 
dicated that  Haldeman  and  Ehrllchman  too 
might  go. 

H.  Let  me  suggest  a  different  process, 
which  Is  that  you  don't  suspend  John  Dean, 
but  that  you  Instruct  John  Dean  that  be  Is 
not  to  come  to  worlc  any  more.  He  is  In  effect 
suspended,  but  not  publicly  suspended. 

P.  Hell  say,  "What  about  Haldeman  and 
Ehrllchman? 

H.  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  you  do  the 
same  with  iis.  And  I  was  going  to  suggest,  I 
was  going  to  request  that  action.  For 
this  reason — I've  got  to  speak  for  myself. 
John's  got  to  speak  for  himself.  I  have  now 
concluded  that  my  course  Is  that  I  mvist  put 
out  my  story.  I  must  put  it  out  in  total 
and  In  my  words,  before  I  go  to  the — I  don't 
know  about  the  Orand  Jury — before  I — 
P.  Before  you  go  to  the  Senate  Committee? 
H.  Oo  to  the  Senate  Committee.  I'm  going 
to  have  to  put  it  out  there  anyway. 

P.  I  don't  think  you're  ever  going  to  get  to 
the  Senate  Committee.  I  don't  think  the 
Committee  Hearings  will  ever  go  forward. 
H.  I  do.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  chance 
of  them  not  going  forward.  You  think  be- 
cause of  legal  case  (unintelligible)  O.K. 
Oreat  if  they  don't.  Then  maybe  I  never  tell 
my  story.  But  my  view  is  that  at  some  point 
in  time  I'm  going  to  have  to  tell  it. 

P.  But  you — the  way — I  would  reserve, 
Bob,  the  right  to  tell  that  story  until  you 
felt  you  did  have  to  go  to  the  Committee 
Hearings.  See  what  I  mean?  Or,  unless  you 
got  to  a  point  where  you  were  nibbled  to 
death. 

H.  That's  right.  Or  until  a  partial  charge 
comes  up.  For  instance,  if  the  Orand  Jury 
leaks  or  the  Justice  people  leak  the  Strachan 
stuff,  then  that  forces  my  hand. 
P.  John? 

E.  Well,  subject  to  attorney's  advice. 
H.  That's  what  I  was  going  to  say.  I  will 
not  make  this  statement  until  I  have  worked 
it  out. 
P.  Bill  said  he  Just  couldn't  remember. 
H.  Well,  we've  got  some  leads.  We're  going 
to  start  on  today,  so  we've  got  that,  but  my 
interest  is  served  and  I  will  also  argue  that 
the  better  off  I  come  out  of  this,  the  better 
off  you  come  out  of  it — vis-a-vis  me.  In  other 
words,  anything  I  do  to  my  interest  is  to 
your  interest. 

P.  Let  me  ask  you  this,  John. 
E.  What's  that? 

P.  You  said  that  you  ought  not  to  come 
for  awhile.  On  what  basis?  I  mean,  we  do 
this  on  an  oral  basis. 

H.  What  I'm  doing  now  is  requesting  you, 
on  an  oral  basis — 
P.  Yeah. 

H.  To  not  expect  me  to  carry  out  any 
duties  for  awhile  because  (Inaudible)  perfect 
this  and  get  it  ready — 

P.  Where  would  you  do  it,  at  home  or 
in  the  (^ce  here? 

H.  I  can  do  it  wherever  you  want  me  to. 
I  think  I  ought  to  do  It  in  the  office,  but — 
P.  Alright. 

E.  If  Dean  says,  "What  about  Haldeman 
and  Ehrllchman?"  You  say  "John,  I'm  talk- 
ing to  you  about  you.  Now  111  take  care  of 
them  my  own  way.  I'm  not  going  to  have 
you  bargaining  with  me." 

H.  I  don't  think  the  President  can  be  in 
the  position  of  making  a  deal  with  John 
Dean  on  anything. 

E.  Yeah.  "Ill  go  if  they  go."  Supposing  I 
said,  "I  won't  go  unlees  Henry  Kissinger 
goes!"  Yeah,  it's  ridiculous.  Let  me  speak 
to  this.  I  have  pretty  much  unplugged  my- 
self of  my  day-to-day  stuff,  because  with 
this  kind  of  stuff  going  on  you  Just  can't 
think  about  anything  else. 


P.  Of  course,  it's  been  a  little  bard  for 
me  to  also. 

E.  Sure.  Now,  I  have  a  need  to  get  Into 
all  kinds  of  records  and  my  date  books  and 
these  are  volumes  and  volumes  of  corre- 
spondence and  stuff.  If  I  couldn't  come  Into 
the  office,  I  probably  couldn't  prepare  a 
defense. 

P.  What  about  Dean  coming  in?  Why  not 
him?  (unintelligible)  I  think  I've  told  Dean 
he's  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  this 
case. 

E.  Well,  he'rs  sure  not  following  out  your 
orders,  if  that's  the  case. 
P.  You  see  what  I  mean. 
E.  Now.  you'd  have  another  problem,  and 
I  don't  know  what's  been  going  on  In  the 
last  week  or  so,  but  I  Imagine  he's  carted 
stuff  out  of  here  by  the  bale.  I  Just  don't 
know. 
H.  You  don't  know  that. 
E.  I  certainly — 

H.  If  you  suspend  him  or  tell  him  to  leave 
in  any  way,  you  also  move  in  to  take  care 
of  his  files. 

P.  Could  I  say  this,  "John,  both  Haldeman 
and  Ehrllchman  have  both  requested  the  op- 
portunity to  be  relieved  of  their  duties — I 
mean  their  main  duties,  so  that  they  can  con- 
centrate on  this  matter  to  prepare  for  their 
appearance  before  the  Orand  Jury."  Could 
I  say  that? 

E.  Sure,  well — 
P.  Wait. 

H.  The  trap  you're  falling  Into  there  Is 
that  you're  admitting  to  Dean  that  you  re- 
gard the  allegations  that  he  has  raised  against 
us  as  of  the  same  validity  of  bis  own  crimi- 
nal admission  to  you. 

E.  If  that's  the  case  then  maybe  that's 
what  you  should  say. 
P.  No,  no,  no,  there  are  two  different  levels. 
E.  Then  that's  the  way  it  ought  to  be  put. 
He  brought  In  a  lot  of  silly  garbage  about 
me  which  doesn't  add  up  to  a  nickel's  worth 
of  a  law  suit.  Ah,  he's  come  in  and  told  you 
that  he's  been  involved  in  all  kinds  of  stuff. 
It  seems  to  be  a  very  different  qualitative 
problem.  Here  again,  I  hate  to  argue  my 
case — it's  very  awkward. 

P.  You  should  argue,  John.  I  wonder  if 
whether  or  not  I  trapped  myself  (unintelligi- 
ble) about  this  business  when  I  said,  "Look, 
John,"  I  said,  "both  Haldeman  and  Ehrllch- 
man have  offered  to  resign." 

E.  WeU,  I  offered  to  resign  at  your  total 
and  sole  discretion.  You  don't  have  to  have 
a  reason — 

P.     (expletive    removed)     (unintelligible) 
Then  I  said — 
E.  Well— 

P.  Walt  a  minute.  Walt  a  minute.  Then 
Petersen  said,  he  said,  "We've  got  to  have 
corroborative  testimony."  So  you  see  what  I 
mean? 
E.  Yeah. 

P.  Before  we  could  get — ^Let  me  put  It  this 
way.  He  realizes  that  before  he  could  try  to 
give  Dean  Immunity  he's  got  to  have  cor- 
roborative testimony  on  the  value  of  Dean's 
evidence.  That's  what  he's  trying  to  get  at 
the  present  time.  That's  why  he  was  calling 
Strachan,  Colson,  Kalmbach,  et  al.  The  pur- 
pose of  it  being,  John,  to  get  corroborative 
evidence  that  would  say,  well.  Dean's  evi- 
dence is  so  valuable  as  far  as  other  people 
are  concerned,  that  we  can  therefore  give 
him  Immunity.  Now  I'm  not  a  criminal  law- 
yer, but  does  that  make  any  sense? 
E.  I  don't  know. 

P.  But  you  see  what  his  tactic  Is? 
E.  1  put  it. — I  don't  know  what  the  previ- 
ous commitment  to  him  is,  but  he's  not  being 
fired,  he's  not  being  suspended,  he's  being 
directed  to  stay  away  from  the  office. 

P.  I  might  put  it  that  since  you  are  talk- 
ing to  a  VS.  Attorney.  If  I  could  put  it  that 
way  to  him  I  might  be  able  to  make  some 
liay.  Bring  the  VS.  Attorney  in.  And  111  My 
don't  give  him  immunity. 


E.  From  a  public  policy  standpoint. 
P.  Yeah,  (unintelligible)  And  I'll  tell  you 
what  Petersen  did  tell  me.  He  did  say  this 
much.  I  said,  "what  about  Dean?"  and  he 
said,  "Well,  we  haven't  made  a  deal  with  him 
yet."  I  think  I  told  you  about  this — 
E.  Yep. 

P.  I  said,  "Why  do  you  have  to  make  a 
deal?"  And  he  says  "Well,  he  wants  to  make 
a  deal."  And  I  said,  "What  do  you  mean  let 
him  off?"  He  said,  "Well,  that's  what  you  do, 
Mr.  President."  I  said,  "Well,"  I  said,  "you're 
sort  of  (unintelligible) ."  We've  had  some  real 
good  talks.  I  mentioned  this  to  Rogers.  Rog- 
ers Just  shook  his  head  and  said,  "That's 
right."  And  I  said,  "They  have  both  said 
that."  And  I  said  "I  will  certainly  have  it 
under  consideration." 

E.  Now  there's  another  matter.  If  this  Is 
awkward  for  you,  the  best  thing  you  should 
do  Is  get  rid  of  me,  you  know,  once  and  for 
all. 
P.  Yep. 

E.  But  if  It  is  anything  short  of  that — 
P.  Yeah. 

E.  Then  it  seems  to  be  that  you  have  to 
take  into  accovmt  qualitative  differences. 
P.  Yep. 

E.  And  if  you  don't  want  to  make  a  formal 
suspension,  then  the  thing  to  say  is,  "I  want 
you  to  stay  away  from  the  office.  Just  don't 
come  around,  because  I  know  everything  that 
happens  in  this  building  Is  being  funneled 
directly  to  the  U.S.  Attorney  through  you,  or 
I  have  reason  to  think  that,  and  I  cannot 
have  that  situation."  Now  that's  the  way — 
Yeah. 

P.  So  he  isn't  going  to  do  it  simply  on  the 
basis.  He  isn't  giving  Dean  Immunity  simply 
on  the  basis  of  what  Dean  has  already  said 
E.  I  understand.  Ah,  my  fear  here  is — 
P.  Dean  getting  immunity? 
E.  Dean  getting  inrjnunity,  or  anybody  in 
the  White  House  gectlng  Immunity,  it  is  in 
itself  treatable  as  a  cover-up.  And  obviously 
is  we  are  put  in  a  position  of  defending  our- 
selves, the  things  thtt  I  am  going  to  have  to 
say  about  Dean  are:  that  basically  that  Dean 
was  the  sole  proprietor  of  this  project,  that 
he  reported  to  the  President,  he  reported  to 
me  only  incidentally. 

P.  Reported  to  the  President? 
E.  Yes  sir,  in  other  words — 
P.  When? 

E.  WeU,  I  don't  know  when,  but  the  point 
is— 

P.  You  see  the  problem  you've  got  there 
is  that  Dean  does  have  a  point  there  which 
you've  got  to  realize.  He  didn't  see  me  when 
he  came  but  to  California.  He  didn't  see  me 
untU  the  day  you  said,  "I  think  you  ought  to 
talk  to  John  Dean."  I  think  that  was  in 
March. 

E.  All  right.  But,  but  the  point  Is  that 
basically  he  was  in  charge  of  this  project. 

P.  Hell  say  he  reports  to  the  President 
through  other  people. 

E.  Well,  OJC.  Then  you  see  what  you've  got 
there  Is  an  imputation.  He  says  then — as 
that  kind  of  a  foundation — "I  told  Ehrllch- 
man that  Llddy  did  it."  What  he  is  saying  is 
that,  "I  told  the  President  through  Ehrllch- 
man that  Uddy  did  It." 

H.  Which  means  that  it  was  perfectly  ac- 
knowledged as  far  as  Ehrllchman  was  con- 
cerned and  there  was  nothing  that  you  were 
required  to  do  about  it  anyway. 

E.  That's  right.  But  you  see  I  get  Into  a 
very  funny  defensive  position  then  vis-a-vis 
you  and  vis-a-vis-  him,  and  it's  very  damned 
awkward.  And  I  haven't  thought  It  clear 
through.  I  don't  know  where  we  come  out. 

P.  Yeah.  You  see  Dean's  little  game  here 
(unintelligible) .  One  of  the  reasons  this  staff 
is  so  damned  good.  Of  course  he  didn't  re- 
port to  me.  I  was  a  little  busy,  and  all  of  you 
said,  "let's  let  Dean  handle  that  and  keep 
him  out  of  the  President's  office."  And  maybe 
you  didn't  want  him  in  there  for  other  rea- 
sons too.  But  he  did. 
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E.  WeU,  the  case  I'm  going  to  make — 

P.  Well,  of  course,  be  would  then  say  who 
the  bell  did  he  report  to? 

E.  Well,  in  many  cases,  to  no  one.  He  Just 
went  ahead  and  did  things. 

P.  The  other  point  is  that  they'll  say  (un- 
intelligible) the  first  time  be  reported  to  the 
President — 

E.  Wea  sutlstic^ly.  it's  interesting.  I'm 
now  far  enougb  in  my  records  for  last  year. 

P.  You  probably  had  five  meetings  a  month. 

E.  Less  than  that.  Matched  against  that, 
all  the  other  things  I  was  doing — substantive 
things — and  Dean  becomes  practically  the 
least  of  my  worries. 

P.  How  about  you.  Bob? 

H.  I  haven't  any  idea.  I  don't  have  a  log. 
Unless  Dean  does. 

P.  The  only  thing  he  doesn't  have  is  the 
fact  thta  you  should  have  come  In  to  see  me. 
Ziegler  talked  to  bim,  I  guess  and  so  fc»th 
and  soon. 

E.  Moore — frequently. 

P.  Moore — all  right — Moore  (unintelligible) 
but  I  haven't  talked  to  Moore  either,  have  I? 

E.  Well,  I  think,  I've  got  to  think  this 
through.  I  Just  don't  know  where  that  leads. 

P.  (unintelligible)  White  House  staff,  John 
Dean,  John  Dean's  highly  sensitive  informa- 
tton  (uninteUiglble) .  WeU.  damn  it,  John 
Dean's  highly  sensitive  Infofmatiaci  was  on 
only  one  count.  Believe  me  girj^  we  all  know — 
WeU — the  (unintelligible)  stuff  regarding 
Bob.  Strachan  has  got  to  be  worked  out.  I 
don't  know  how  that's  going  to  work  out. 
Bob,  did  Strachan  have  a — the  plan?  What  he 
says  about  whether  he  did  have  a  plan — 
whether  be  did  show  it  to  you — remains  to 
be  seen. 

H.  He  apparently  said  he  did  not. 

P.  All  right.  The  other  point  Is  whether 
Strachan  got  infornuiUon  now  that  is  the 
stuff  that  is  clearly  IdentiQ^ble  according 
to  Petersen  as  being  telephone  taps.  Strachan 
wiU  probably  say  no  it  was  not.  And  so,  that's 
that. 

H.  The  discrepancy  between  Strachan  and 
Magruder  is  because  what  Strachan  got  that 
could  have  been  from  that  it  turns  out,  was 
not.  It  was  something  else.  When  they  get 
that,  they'll  get  an  interesting  new  problem, 
because  Strachan  would  say  it  was  Operation 
GEMSTONE,  not  Operation  SEDAN  CHAIR — 
and  GEMSTONE  wasn't  Watergate  so  tliat 
will  uncover  that  there  was  soDiethlng  else 
that  they  did.  I  don't  know  what  it  was. 

P.  Something  else  you  mean? 

H.  I  guess,  'cavise  there  was  an  Operation 
GEMSTONE  that  Strachan  got  reports  on. 

P.  They  tell  me  that  GEMSTONE  was  the 
code  word  for  everything — GEMSTONE  Is 
for  everything. 

H.  WeU  I  thought  SEDAN  CHAIR  was  the 
Watergate  thing,  O.  K.  WeU  if  GEMSTONE 
Is  the  total  thing,  then  what  he  got  was  re- 
ported from  that.  And  it's  a  confidential 
sources  Indicate  that — It  did  not  clearly 
identify,  according  to  Strachan.  I  can't  tell 
you  anything  else. 

P.  (unintelligible)  I  want  you  to  know 
what  he's  told  me. 

H.  An  right. 

P.  John,  I'm  Just  trying  to  see  what  the 
options  are  on  Dean — what  we  turn  loose 
here. 

E.  Absolutely.  WeU,  let's  go  back  to  the 
press  plan.  Maybe  that  wlU  give  us  some 
guidance. 

P.  Right. 

E.  If  you  say  in  the  press  plan,  "The  Presi- 
dent got  concerned  about  this,"  the  question, 
"why  didn't  he  get  concerned  sooner  because 
this  has  been  in  the  paper  for  ntonths  and 
months?"  Well,  "the  reason  be  didn't  get 
concerned  sooner  is  he  was  resting  secure  in 
the  belief  that  he  bad  the  whole  story." 

P.  Right. 

E.  Well,  what  made  him  Insecure? 

P.  Do  I  ever  ask  Dean  in  and  ask  him  an- 
swers? The  answer  Is  no. 


E.  No,  but  the  point  is  that  you  were  rest- 
ing secure  on  bis  assurances. 

P.  Go  ahead. 

E.  WeU— 

H.  Didn't  you  at  some  point  get  a  report 
from  Dean  tiiat  nobody  In  the  White  House 
was  involved. 

E.  Dldnt  we  put  that  out  way  back  in 
August? 

P.  I  mean.  I  Just  said  "WeU,  that's  all  I 
know  now."  It  was  never  in  writing.  He  never 
came  in  oraUy  and  toid  me  Dean — John  Dean 
I  never  saw  about  this  matter.  You  better 
check,  but  I  don't  think  John  Dean  was 
ever  seen  about  this  matter  until  I  saw  him, 
when  John  Ehrllchman  suggested  that  rd 
better  see  John  Dean. 

E.  You  l>etter  <dieck  Bob,  back  in  that 
period  of  time  July — when  we  were  In  San 
Clemente — my  recollection  Is  that  he  did 
come  a  ad  see  you  at  that  time — but  we  can 
check  that. 

P.  Oh— by  himself?  No. 

E.  WeU,  by  himself  or  with  one  of  us.  I 
don't  know. 

P.  He  may  have  come  in,  but  it  was  a 
pretty — I  hope  he  did,  hope  he  did.  But  he 
might  have  come  in  sort  of  the  end,  and 
someone  said,  "Look  here's  John  Dean  from 
Washington,"  and  I  may  have  said,  "Thanks 
for  all  your  hard  work." 

E.  Well — let's  follow  this  line  and  see  where 
it  leads  us.  The  President  rested  secure  In 
Lhe  belief  that  his  Counsel  bad  investigated 
tills  and  assured  him  that  nobody  in  the 
White  House  was  involved. 

E.  O.  K.  Then,  what  moved  him  off  of  that 
belief  and  assurance?  WeU,  what  moved  bim 
off  was  the  sequence  of  events  leading  to 
John  Dean  being  sent  to  Camp  David  to 
write  it  aU  down. 

P.  What  moved  him  off  first  were  reports 
that  occurred  in  the  court  testimony. 

E.  That's  right. 

P.  Charges  were  made  by  McCord — and 
other  charges — Charge  were  made  by  Mc- 
Cord. I  wouldn't  say  (unintelligible). 
Charges  were  made  by  McCord  that,  in  open, 
before  a  Jury  committee.  The  P'resident 
ordered  a  fuU  investigation. 

E.  Well,  the  first  thing  you  did — and  may- 
be you  can  avoid  saying  this — ^but  you're 
saying  you  ordered  a  fuU  press  investigation 
when  Dean  came  back  and  said  to  Bob,  "I 
can't  write  that  down." 

P.  He  told  me  that  too. 

E.  Then  that  rang  a  bell.  Because  if  Dean 
can't  write  that  down,  then  we  must  have 
problems  bigger  than  I  ever  thought.  And 
so  that's  when  you  put  on  the  full  court 
press. 

P.  WeU  aU  right.  Here's — you've  got  the 
dates  on  this.  WeU — 

E.  I  have  them  In  there,  yeah.  Let's  see 
what  Dean  says  on  that.  WeU  he  says,  "The 
reason  I  couldn't  write  them  down  is  be- 
cause Dick  Moore  and  others  said  (uninteUl- 
gible)  said  how  could  I  write  it  down— draw 
the  wagons  up  around  tbe  White  House?" 
That  plirase,  remember  that,  Isnt  that  a 
Dean  phrase? 

H.  Sure.  His  line  was  tba,t  you  could  do 
that  because  there  was  no  problem  at  the 
White  House,  tbe  problems  were  at  the  Com- 
mittee. 

P.  What  did  he  teU  you  with  respect? 
What  was  Dean's  line  before  he  deserted? 

E.  Well,  what  he  said— 

P.  My  point  is — you've  got  to  watcdi  out. 
He  may  say,  "Well,  they  were  trying  to  get 
me — conspired  to  get  me  to  write  a  report 
that  was  untrue." 

E.  Well,  I  understand,  except  tliat  he  was 
sent  to  write  it  without  anybody  being  near 
him. 

P.  Except  Moore  (unintelligible) 

E.  I'm  sure  that  when  he  went  through 
this  exercise.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to 
write  it  down  without  it  being  a  confession. 
And  he  said,  "My  Ood,  I  don't  know  bow  this 


case  is  going  to  break,  but  I'm  crazy  to  have 
a  piece  of  paper  like  that  around." 

P.  Then  I  could  say  then  that  I  ordered — 
who  conducted  the  Investigation? 

E.  The  way  we  got  it  doesn't  say — 

H.  You  asked  other  staff  members  to  ex- 
plore this — you  had  Ehrllchman,  Moore,  Gar- 
ment. Haldeman. 

P    That's  right.  AU  right.  And  then — 

E.  Then  you  contacted  some  people  and 
said,  "Don't  hold  back  on  my  account." 

P.  Yes.  like  Hunt— Liddy. 

E.  Like  Mitchell  and  Magruder. 

P.  I  passed  the  word  to  all  sources  that 
everjrbody  was  to  talk,  to  tell  the  truth,  which 
I  had  done  previously.  I  reaffirmed.  I  reaf- 
firmed specific  terms  to  ^eclfic  ^people. 

H.  Well,  you  had  reason  to  believe  that 
they  might  have  a  misapprehension  on  it. 

P.  Any  misapprehension  and 'so  forth  and 
so  on — to  all  parties  Involved — who  were 
tl.ose  people.  I  should  not  say — 

H.  You  can't  list  those  people. 

P.  I  should  not  say — well  you  can't  list 
the  people  for  a  reason  that  would  prejudice 
them.  I  talked  to  all  parties  concerned  that  if 
there  was  a  shred  of  Information  which 
might  in  any  way — which  they  might  ha\e 
on  this  case — I  reaffirm  what  I  had  said  pub- 
licly— ^that  we  must  cooperate  fully  and  tell 
the  whole  truth.  'I'hen,  we  come  to  the  last 
weekend.  On  Saturday — a  major  development 
occurred — I  can't  say.  "that  as  a  result — " 
That  would  be  an  overstatement. 

E.  Nope. 

P.  Then  on  Sunday  I  can't  say  that  I  talked 
with   Kleindienst.  Just  say  on  Sunday. 

E.  Except — remember  I  Informed  Klein- 
dienst on  Saturday — so  you — 

P.  I  Informed  Kleindienst.  Then  we'U  get 
questions.  "Did  you  inform  him  in  person?" 
I  can  say  I  passed  the  information. 

H.  Say  you  passed  the  word  to  Kleindienst. 

P.  I  informed  the  Attorney  General.  At 
my  direction  Ehrllchman  filled  in  the  Attor- 
ney General  completely  on  the  information 
that  we  had  found  and  on  Sunday  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  (unintelligible).  They  in- 
dicated as  a  result,  a  major  development  in 
the  case — these  major  developments  in  the 
case — we've  got  to  get  Petersen. 

E.  Then  Ziegler  or  you  could  turn  it  over 
to  Petersen,  and  let  him  say  something  in- 
nocuous. 

P.  And  I  directed  Petersen  to  direct  to  me 
personally  on  any  developments  and  any 
member  of  the  White  House  staff  or  Federal 
Government  was  to  t>e  available  to  the  Grand 
Jury  and  would  testify — would  be  directed  by 
the  President  to  testify.  Now  you  come  to  the 
next  thing — you  see  Garment's  scenario  here 
wlU  be  (unintelligible)  "I  have  asked  that 
any  governn^nt  people  who  have  been — who 
might — who  have  been — who  are  directly  or 
indirectly — subjects  of  the  investigation, 
even  though  having — this  is  no  Indication  of 
any  guUt — will  be  relieved  of  their  duties  and 
untU  tbe  Orand  Jury  (unintelligible).  Any- 
one who  refuses  to  cooperate  wiU  be  dis- 
missed. Anyone  (unintelligible).*' 

H.  Is  that  it? 

P.  Yes  (unintelligible)  Anyone  who  refuse* 
to  cooperate  wUl  be  dismissed.  Anyone  wl.. 
be  given  leave  until  his  trial  is  finished.  He's 
had  an  opportunity  to  have  his  day  in 
court,  (unintelligible) 

E.  How  about  anyone  granted  Immunity? 

P.  Anyone  granted  Immunity  wUl  be — let 
me  try  Petersen  on  you  today? 

P.  Your  idea  about  Petersen  would  be  to 
bit  him   (unintelligible)    with  that. 

E.  Trouble  policy — I  cant  have  It. 

P.  UnUl  I  do  that,  the  President  (unintel- 
ligible) follow  It  or  (unintelligible)  Peter- 
sen has — the  President's — 

E.  Tying  our  hands — 

P.  Tying  our  hands.  But  we're  iK>t  telling 
Dean  not  to  talk.  I  direct  everybody  to  talk, 
but  nobody  Is  to  be  given  immunltjr. 
E.  In  other  words,  you  don't  need — there 
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are  plenty  of  wmys  of  proving  s  ease  around 
here — besides  granting  some  fellow  Immun- 
ity. 
P.  Yeah. 

E.  Tou  dont  need  tbat,  and  It  loolu  Ilka 
what  you  are  doing  Is  letting  somebody  off 
scot  free. 

P.  That's  right.  Also,  It  looks  like  a  cover- 
up. 

H.  And  particularly  somebody — personally 
associated — In  this  case. 

E.  Btoybe  the  point  that  Petersen  Is  miss- 
ing— maybe  Intentionally  so,  is  that  Dean  Is 
a  major  act  in  this  thing.  And  big  flsh/small 
Qsh,  nevertheless,  IT  a  major  actor  gets  Im- 
munity and  Just  walks  away  from  the  White 
House  having  committed  89  crimes — that — 
and  It  Is  your  Justice  Department,  and  the 
guy  that  runs  It,  reports  dally  to  you,  what 
does  that  say?  That  says — "Oee,  I  didn't 
want  my  Counsel  to  get  htirt."  The  only  ques* 
tlon  that  remains  is  why  didn't  he  grant 
Immunity  to  everybody. 

H.  What  it  says  la  exactly  the  point— the 
Counsel  knows  more  than — 

P.  Now,  should  I  have  any  more  conversa- 
tions with  Dean? 

E.  No.  I  don't  think  you  should.  I  think  you 
should  send  him  a  note  and  tell  him  what 
your  decision  Is.  Or,  have  Kehrll  or  some- 
body call  him  and  say.  "Don't  come  to  work 
anymore.  You're  not  suspended,  you're  not 
fired,  but  you're  not  to  come  Into  the  office 
until  this  matter  Is — J 

P.  That's  a  good  tough  way.  What  can  he 
do? 

E.  I  don't  think  he  can  do  anything.  K 
somebody  says  to  him,  'Well,  did  you  get  sus- 
pended?" He  can  say,  "No,  I  really  haven't. 
I'm  Just  sort  of  not  working  until — " 

H.  He  hasn't  been  to  work  for  a  month 
anyway. 

E.  Hes  been  out  talking  to  the  UJ3.  Attor- 
ney the  whole  time. 

H.  Well,  he's  been  here  because  it  serves 
his  purpose  to  be  the  inside  story.  He's  been 
out  of  the  office  for  a  month.  He's  been — 

P.  I  called  him  this  morning  and  told  him 
I  wanted  to  talk  to  him  later  to  ask  blm 
about  that  appointment  June  19,  but  I  don't 
think  I  better  get  into  that  any  more. 
E.  I  don't  either. 

P.  And.  and  he's  going  to  give  me  some  song 
and  dance. 

E.  Well   (unintelligible)    for  your  private 
Information,  I  have  gone  back  to  the  partici- 
pants in  that  meeting  where  I  was  supposed 
to  have  said,  "send  Hunt  out  of  the  country." 
To  a  man,  they  say  It  didn't  h^ippen.  And  two 
of  them  said,  "Oee  If  either  one  of  them — " 
P.  What  about  the  meeting? 
E.  And  they  said,  "If  that  had  happened. 
It  would  have  been  burned  Into  my  recol- 
lection." The  sort  of  thing  like  you  ordering — 
P.    Tou    better    damned    well    remember 
being — The  main  thing  is  this,  John,  and 
when  you  meet  with  the  lawyers — and  you 
Bob,  and  I  hope  Strachan  has  been  told — 
believe  me — don't  try  to  hedge  anything  be- 
fore the  damned  Orand  Jury.  I'm  not  talking 
about  morality,  but  I'm  talking  about  the 
vulnerabilities. 
E.  Sure,  good  advice? 
P.  Huh? 
E.  Oood  advice. 
P.  You  guys— damnlt — ^I  know  you  haven't 

done   a  damned   thing.   I   do   know  this 

they've    tried    to    track    or   prejviry — you're 
going  have  that — 

E.  Fortunately  I  have  good  records — I  know 
who  was  In  that  meeting  and  so,  I  was  able 
to  call — 

P.  (Unintelligible)  attorneys  that  certain 
materials.  The  point  is  now  they  talked  to 
people — somebody  put  those  things  In  the 
Bag — I  suppose  Fielding. 

E.  Fielding  or  Dean.  I  don't  know.  Let  me 
Just  tell  you — 

P.  Did  he  Inventory?  For  example,  who's 
going  to  testify  what  the  heU  was  in  tli»t 
page? 


E.  I  don't  know.  May  I  Just  finish  telling 
you  about  this —  I  think  It  Is  Important — 

P.  (Unintelligible) 

E.  Well — It  does — and  also — Dean  Is  ths 
guy  that  made  the  call  sending  Hunt  out  of 
the  country.  But,  the  Interesting  thing  about 
It  all  Is  that  Friday,  he  called  Colson  and 
said,  "Chuck,  do  you  remember  a  meeting 
up  in  John's  office  where  John  said  'So  and 
So  and  0-6'— and  John  said— 'send  Hunt 
out  of  the  country' — don't  you?"  And  Chuck 
said,  "I  told  him  it  never  h^pened."  And 
I  didn't  raise  thU  with  Chuck— he  raised  It 
with  me.  And  said,  "I  had  this  funny  phone 
call  from  this  guy."  So,  he's  out  around 
planting  his  seeds. 

H.  He's  playing  the  Magruder  game — fiy- 
Ing  from  flower  to  flower — planting  his 
pollen. 

E.  So,  I  don't  think— 

P.  I  think  those  (unintelligible)  you  got 
very  clever  liars.  I  told  you  this  before — very 
clever  liars. 

E.  Yep. 

P.  (Unintelligible)  I  got  to  get  out  of 
this— 

S.  I  think  you  can  slide  by  that  by  Just 
saying,  "Stay  home.  Don't  come  In  to  the 
office." 

P.  Yep.  I  can  say,  "John,  I  think  it's  best 
that  you  don't  come  into  the  office." 

E.  I  can  tell  you  one  way  you  might  do 
it  is  to  say,  "I've  had  a  report  that  an  FBI 
man  about  to  serve  a  subpoena  on  Dick 
Howard  told  Howard  to  come  and  talk  to  you. 
I  can't  have  that.  Because  you  cannot  sit 
there  as  an  agent  of  the  UJ3.  Attorney." 

P.  I  indicated  that  already. 

H.  Dean  wUl  say  the  same  thing  that  you 
Just  said,  that  I  can't  prepare  my  case  for  the 
Orand  Jury  if  I  can't  work  with  my  files  and 
so  forth,  and  so  If  you  are  telling  him  not  to 
come  In,  "ni  send  a  truck  over  and  have  my 
files  brought  to  my  home."  That  would  take 
care  of  getting  his  files — 

P.  (Unintelligible)  his  files  subpoenaed? 

H.  Well,  there's  a  question  on  that — 

E.  That's  the  position  you  ought  to  take 
on  tbat. 

H.  Damn  right.  All  of  the  files  are  yours  and 
they  are  not  subject  to  any  action  that  your 
files  are  subject  to. 

P.  Shall  I  tell  him  that? 

E.  Nope.  Let's  wait  until  the  question 
comes  up. 

P.  WeU,  how  do  I  answer  the  question — 
Bob,  what  do  I  say,  "I  have  to  have  your 
flies?" 

E.  Well,  he's  already  made  his  sUtement. 
It's  obvious  to  the  U.S.  Attorney.  He's  past 
that  point. 

P.  I  dont  think  you  can  write  him  a  note. 
It's  going  to  anger  him  anyway.  No  sense  in 
doing  that.  See  what  I  mean?  We've  got  to 
remember  whatever  he  Is  doing — I  don't 
mean  that  you  can't — he's  going  to  do  any- 
thing to  save  his  as«.  That's  what  is  Involved. 
But  on  the  other  hand — 

E.  OS.. — I  got  an  Idea — 

P.  You  got  to  remember  (unintelligible) 
he  put  this  a  lot  higher.  He  could  say,  "Well, 
I  told  the  President  about  $137,000,  that  we 
needed  9137.000  and  the  President  said,  'well 
I  don't  know  where  we  could  get  It,  I  don't 
know'." 

H.  How  could  you  do  that  though — that's 
true  (unlnteUigible). 

E.  Alright.  I'll  tell  you  how  you  might  be 
able  to  handle  that.  The  FBI  has  Just  served 
a  subpoena  on  our  WH  police  which  asked 
that  they  produce  the  names  of  people 
cleared  Into  the  WH/EOB  complex  from  13:01 
AM  June  18. 1873— to  11 :00  PM  June  18, 1972. 

P.  Where  were  we  then? 

H.  What  date? 

P.  June  18. 

E.  The  day  of  the  bugging. 

H.  We  were  In  San  Clement*. 

E.  ReaUy? 

H.  Yeah. 

E.  Florid*. 


H.  I  mean  Florida.  I'm  sorry.  That  was  the 
weekend  that  we  flew  directly  to  Orand  Cay 
and  you  went  to  Walkers  and  we  went  over 
to  Key  Blscayne. 

P.  Well,  maybe  that's  an  unsafe  thing. 

E.  The  WH  Police  had  notified  Fred  Field- 
ing of  the  subpoena — 

H.  See  that's  your  other  problem.  You  have 
a  WH  legal  case  and  you  have  no  WH  law- 
yer— another  interesting  end  to  look  at. 

P.  Where's  Fielding  stand  on  all  this? 

H.  He's  Dean's  (unintelligible)  lives  next 
door  to  him.  Dean  sponsored  him.  That 
doesn't  necessarily  mean  he  goes  Dean's  way. 
Fielding  is  an  honorable  guy — provlnclally 
so — who  may  not  like  what  Dean  Is  doing 
any  more  than  we  do. 

P.  Well,  when  I  see  Dean  I'll  say,  "We're 
not  going  to  publish  this  publicly  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort — but  I  do  think  that  you 
should  not — "  What  you  want  to  do  Is  get 
him  out  of  the  WH  and  yet  Colson's  recom- 
mendation Is  to  get  him  out  by  firing  him — 

E.  Colson  would  like  to  discredit  him. 

P.  Well  I  know.  But  the  question  Is  what 
he  could  do  to  discredit  us. 

E.  Well. 

P.  That's  a  problem. 

H.  Yeah.  But  I  think  at  some  point,  like  you 
do  on  anything  else,  you  gotta  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  the  guy  Is  either  a  friend  or  a  foe — 
or  a  neutral.  If  he's  a  neutral  you  don't  have 
to  worry  about  him;  If  he's  a  friend  you  rely 
on  him,  If  he's  a  foe  you  fight  him,  and  this 
guy — it  seem  at  this  point — is  a  foe. 

P.  When  I  talked  to  him  I  said.  "Now  John, 
any  conversations  are  (unintelligible)."  I 
said,  "Anything  (unintelligible)  National  Se- 
curity are  (unintelligible)  you  understand?" 
He  said,  "Yes  (unlnteUigible)  testified  to  it 
(unintelligible)."' 

H.  OK.  He  said  It  and  it  was  no  problem 
for  him  to  say  It.  But  It  was  no  problem  for 
him  to  say  a  lot  of  things  to  us  over  the 
last  couple  of  weeks  too. 

P.  The  point  is.  If  you  break  It  off  with 
him,  then  he  could  go  out  and  say,  "Screw 
the  (unintelligible)." 

H.  No  he  can't.  It's  not  his  privilege.  It's 
yours. 

P.  I  know  It's  mine,  but — 

H.  If  he  screws  the  privilege — 

P.  Well,  I  think  you  have  to  charge  Henry 
Petersen  or  whoever  Is  In  charge  here  with 
protecting  your  privilege  and  then  that's  got 
to  go  down  to  Sllberman  and  Silberman  has 
to  be  cautioned  that  he  Is  not  to  go  Into 
matters  of  executive  privilege — he  Is  not  to  go 
Into  matters  of  national  security  Importance. 

P.  Any  matters  involving  a  conversation 
with  the  President — or  national  security, 
anything  like  that,  they  can  ask  me. 

E.  Now,  the  question  comes  up^I  don't 
know  how  far  this  will  run— but  this  caper 
In  California  for  Instance.  Colson  asked  me 
this  thing  of  Hunt's  out  there — the  national 
secmrlty  connected  Ellsberg.  Well,  Peter- 
sen knows  about  It,  I  think.  It's  laying 
around  someplace  over  there.  But  if  the  ques- 
tion comes  up,  Colson  says,  "How  do  I  handle 
that?"  I  said.  "Well,  Chuck,  If  I  were  asked 
that — I  would  say  that  that  was  a  national 
seciu-lty  project  and  I'm  not  in  the  position 
to  answer  a  question  on  that,  because  I  would 
have  to  refer  to  the  President  for  a  waiver  of 
executive  prlvUege  on  that  if  he  desired  to  do 
so."  And  he  said,  "Well,  can  I  say  the  same 
thing?"  And  I  said,  "WeU,  1  don't  know 
whether  you  can  or  not.  He  said,  "Well,  what 
would  the  President  say  If  it's  referred  to 
him?"  I  said.  "I  don't  know.  Ill  go  ahead 
and  ask  him."  That's  what  we'd  say. 
P.  That's  what  we'd  say. 
E.  Can  I  tell  him  that  for  you? 
P.  Yep.  Anything  on  the  (unintelligible) 
thing,  the  plumbing  thing  was  national  secu- 
rity, the  ITT  thing.  No.  I  can't  believe  it  was 
that — you  know— the  Hunt  thing  there.  That 
will  Just  have  to  handle  the  way  It  Is.  (Un- 
lnteUigible) Colson  about  (unintelligible) 
Hunt  thing? 
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E.  I  don't  know.  If  anybody  around  here 
did.  if  anybody  did  it,  was  Dean. 

H.  I  doubt  if  Dean  knew  about  that.  Tou 
see.  Dean  and  Colson  never  tracked  particu- 
larly well  together,  I  don't  think. 

E.  Whoever  operates  this  at  the  Justice 
Department  has  to  be  told  that  the  Inquiry 
must  not  Jeopardize  your  prlvUege.  Some  day 
they're  going  to  try  and  put  you  in  a  crunch 
spot. 

P.  Sure. 

E.  And  they'U  put  a  question  to  me  and 
I'll  say.  "I  can't  take  that  question  and  then 
lU  be  back  to  you  and  It's  going  to  be  hard." 

P.  No  turning  it  off.  Its  national  secu- 
rity— national  security  area — and  that  is  a 
national  security  problem. 

E.  Or.  if  it  is  something  that  you  and  I 
have  discussed  directly. 

P.  (Expletive  removed)  it 

E.  I'll  Just  (expletive  removed)  that — I'll 
Just — 

H.  I  don't  think  anybody  is  going  to  try 
to  challenge  that. 

P.  (Unintelligible)  conversations  with  the 
President  (unintelligible). 

E.  (Unintelligible)  Just  got  to  be  told  the 
background — 

H.  Awful  low  before  you  get  to  that. 

P.  (UnlnteUigible)  talk  to  the  President 
about  $127,000  we  had  to  get  or  were  we 
able  to  get  it  or  something.  I  don't  know 
how — why  it  was  at  that  point — that  we  were 
still  working  on  money  for  Hunt — I  don't 
know  how  the  hell — 

H.  That  was  the  one  that  Bittman  got  to 
Dean  on.  He  really  cranked  on  it.  He  was 
very  concerned — professed  to  be  concerned 
because  Blttman's  threat  was  that  Hunt  said 
that,  "If  you  don't  get  it  to  me  I'm  going  to 
tell  them  all  about  the  seamy  things  I  did 
for  Ehrlichman."  And  when  Dean  hit 
Ehrllchman  on  that,  Ehrlichman  s  immediate 
reaction  was  let  him  go  ahead — "There's 
nothing  he  can  hang  me  on."  Dean  didn't 
like  that  answer  and  went  on  worrying  about 
the  money. 

P.  Told  me  about  it. 

H.  Told  you  about  it,  told  me  alKiut  It.  I 
was  in  here  when  he  told  you. 

P.  Oood.  What  did  we  say?  Remember  he 
said,  "How  much  is  It  going  to  cost  to  keep 
these  guys,  these  guys  (unintelligible).  I  Just 
shook  my  head.  Then  we  got  into  the  ques- 
tion— 

H.  If  there's  blackmaU  here,  then  we're 
Into  a  thing  that's  Just  ridiculous. 

P.  He  raised  the  point — 

H.  (Unintelligible)  but  you  can't  say  It's 
a  million  dollars.  It  may  be  $10  mUlion  dol- 
lars. And  that  we  ought  not  to  be  In  this — 

P.  That's  right.  That's  right. 

H.  We  left  It — that — we  can't  do  anything 
about  it  anyway.  We  don't  have  any  money, 
and  It  isn't  a  question  to  be  directed  here. 
This  is  something  relates  to  Mitchell's  prob- 
lem. Ehrllchman  has  no  problem  with  this 
thing  with  Hunt.  And  Ehrllchman  said  (ex- 
pletive removed),  "If  you're  going  to  get  into 
blackmail,  to  hell  with  it." 

P.  Oood  (unintelligible)  Thank  Ood  you 
were  in  there  when  it  happened.  But  you  re- 
member the  conversation? 

H.  Yes  sir. 

P.  I  didn't  tell  him  to  go  get  the  money 
did  I? 

H.  No. 

P.  You  didn't  either  did  you? 

H.  Absolutely  not  I  I  said  you  got  to  talk  to 
MltcheU.  This  Is  something  you've  got  to 
work  out  with  MltcheU— not  here — there's 
nothing  we  can  do  about  it  here. 

P.  We've  got  a  pretty  good  record  on  that 
one,  John,  at  least. 

H.  But  there's  a  couple  of  complications  he 
can  throw  in  there  (unintelligible)  which 
would  be  of  concern,  but  I  Just  can't  con- 
ceive that  a  guy — I  can  see  him  using  it  as 
a  threat.  I  cannot  see  him  sinking  low 
enough  to  use  that.  I  Just — although  I  must 


admit  the  guy  has  really  turned  into  an  un- 
believable disaster  for  us.  People  don't — 
he's  not  unAmerlcan  and  anti-Nlxon.  I'll 
tell  you — during  that  period  he  busted  his 
ass  trying  to  work  this  out.  It  wore  him  to  a 
frazel.  And  I  think  It  probably  wore  him 
past  the  point  of  rationality.  I  think  he 
may  now  be  in  a  mental  state  that's  caus- 
ing him  to  do  things  that  when  he  sobers 
up.  he's  going  to  be  very  disturbed  about 
with  himself. 

P.  Also,  he's  probably  got  a  very,  very 
clever,  new  lawyer  (unintelligible)  I  think 
that's  part  of  the  problem. 

H.  Could  very  well  be.  John,  I  can't  be- 
lieve, is  a  basically  dishonorable  guy.  I 
think  there's  no  question  that  John  is  a 
stror;g  self-promoter,  self-motivated  guy 
for  his  own  good,  but — 

P.  But  in  that  conversation  I  was — we 
were— I  was — I  said,  "Well  for  (expletive  re- 
moved) ,  let's — " 

H.  You  explored  in  that  conversation  the 
possibility  of  whether  such  kinds  of  money 
could  be  raised.  You  said,  "Well,  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  raise — " 

P.  That's  right. 

H.  "How  much  money  is  Involved?"  and  he 
said.  "Well  It  could  be  a  million  dollars." 
You  said,  "That's  ridiculous.  You  can't  say 
a  million.  Maybe  you  say  a  million,  it  may 
be  2  or  10.  and  11" 

P.  But  then  we  got  Into  the  blackmail. 

H.  You  said.  "Once  you  start  down  the 
path  with  blackmail  It's  constant  escala- 
tion." 

P.  Yep.  That's  my  only  conversation  with 
regard  to  that. 

H.  They  could  Jump  and  then  say,  "Yes, 
well  that  was  morally  wrong.  What  you 
should  have  said  is  that  blackmail  Is  wrong 
not  that  it's  too  costly." 

P.  Oh.  well  that  point  (inaudible)  Investi- 
gation— 

H.  (inaudible) 

P.  You  see  my  point?  We  were  then  In 
the  business  of — this  was  one  of  Dean's — 
when  he  was — was  it  after  that  we  sent  him 
to  Camp  David? 

E.  You  sent  him  to  Camp  David  on  about 
the  20th.  I  think. 

P.  I  would  like  to  know  with  regard  to 
that  conversation.  Bob — 

E.  I  think  it  was  about — his  trip  to  Camp 
David — about  the  23rd  of  March. 

H.  When  was  the  (unintelligible)  trip? 

E.  I  haven't  any  idea.  I  have  ho  idea. 

P.  WeU. 

E.  Well,  you'll  know  the  date  of  your  meet- 
ing here. 

P.  Well  (inaudible).  I  suppose  then  we 
should  have  cut — shut  It  off,  'cause  later  on 
you  met  in  your  office  and  MltcheU  said, 
"That  was  taken  care  of." 

H.  The  next  day.  Maybe  I  can  find  the 
date  by  that — 

P.  Yeah.  And  Dean  was  there  and  said, 
•"What  about  this  money  for  Hunt?"'  Wasn't 
Dean  there? 

H.  No,  what  happened  was— Ehrllchman 
and  Dean  and  MltcheU  and  I  were  In  the 
office,  in  my  office,  and  we  were  discussing 
other  matters.  And  In  the  process  of  it, 
Mitchell  said — he  turned  to  Dean  and  said. 
"Let  me  raise  another  point.  Ah,  have  you 
taken  care  of  the  other  problem — the  Hunt 
problem?"  Something  like  that.  I  don't  know 
how  he  referred  to  It.  But  we  all  knew  in- 
stantly what  he  meant.  Dean  kind  of  looked 
a  little  flustered  and  said,  "Well,  well,  no.  I 
don't  know  where  that  is  or  something."  and 
Mitchell  said,  "Well  I  guess  It's  taken  care 
of."  And  so  we  assumed  from  that  that 
MltcheU  had  taken  care  of  it.  and  there 
was  no  further  squeak  out  of  It  so  I  now 
do  assume  that  MltcheU  took  care  of  It. 

P.  The  problem  I  have  there  is — 

H.  Mitchell  (unlnteUigible).  LaRue  was 
Mitchell's  agent — 

P.  I  understand  that.  What  I  meant  is.  I'm 
Just  seeing  what  Dean's  lines  of  attack  are. 


H.  Your  saying,  "Did  I  know  about  It?"  I 
did.  There's  no  question. 

P.  Say.  "Yes,  there  was  talk  about  it  and 
so  forth — and  Mitchell  took  care  of  it."  But 
you.  on  the  other  hand,  you  make  the  case 
that — 

H.  It's  (unintelligible). 

P.  In  this  office,  but  not  the'other — not 
in  your  office. 

H.  In  the  other  office  the  question  of 
thing  never  arose.  There  again.  Dean  is  the 
agent  on  it.  Dean  is  coming  in  and  saying 
what  should  I  do.  Dean's  the  agent  on  all 
this — that's  where  my  money  goes.  All  the 
input  to  me  about  the  350  came  from  Dean, 
and  aU  the  output  came  from  Dean. 

P.  Then  Dean  was  the  one  that  said. 
"Look,  Bob,  we  need  350  for  or  need  the  rest 
of  this  money." 

H.  No.  they  didn't  even  come  that  way. 
Dean  said,  "They  need  money  for  the  de- 
fense, for  their  fees."  And  it  was  always  put 
th't  way.  That's  the  way  it  was  always  dis- 
cussed. 

P.  Right — that's  why  I  want  that  line.  I 
thitik  that's  most  important.  You  can  work 
on — Oct  a  lawyer. 

H.  And  I  said  to  Dean  at  that  time.  ""Well, 
look,  you've  got  a  situation  here.  We've  for 
the  350  "  I  thought  it  was  360 — actually  it 
was  328.  "in  cash  that  we  need  to  get  turned 
back  to  the  Committee,  apparently  they  have 
a  need  for  money — so  we  have  a  coincidence 
(unintelligible)  now  you  ought  to  be  able  to 
work  out  some  way  to  get  them  to  take  the 
cash — and  that  will  take  care  of  our  needs 
and  we  help  meet  their  needs."  And  he  went 
back  to  Mitchell  and  Mitchell  wouldn't  do  it. 

H.  And  then  they  agreed  to  take  40  thou- 
sand of  It  which  they  did  and  shortly  there- 
after they  agreed  to  take  the  rest,  which  they 
did. 

P.  You  thliik — you  check  with  (unlntfl- 
li^ible)  before  the  election  in  some — 

H.  It  was  not  before  the  election. 

P.  Dean  says  it  was  before. 

H.  Strachan  says  it  was  In  late  Novem- 
ber— 30th  or  something  like  that. 

E.  Incidentally,  remember  you  told  me 
that  Strachan  had  gone  over  there  with  Col- 
son's partner  and  that  the  Judge  wouldn't 
take  him.  It  turned  out  that  was  Howard  who 
went  over.  Dick  Howard  went  over  with  one 
of  Colson's  partners.  The  U.S.  Attoriney 
kicked  up  a  fuss  about  it.  Saying  that  thete 
might  be  a  communication  between  the  part- 
ner and  Colson  and  so— 

H.  Strachan's  lawyer  is  a  totally  (unintel- 
ligible) guy  that  he's  acquired  from  some- 
body he  knew  in  law  school. 

P    Good. 

E  Now  Colson  has  pitched  me  to  retain  his 
partner,  which  I  think  would  be  a  mistake. 

P.  You 

E.  Yeah. 

P.  You  can't  retain  his  partner. 

E.  I  don't  think  so.  Be  a  big  mistake  be- 
cause it  would  create  identity  between  me 
and  Colson  that  I  don't  feel  comfortable  with. 

P.  I  don't  want  you — 

H.  You  can't.  You'd  be  out  of  your  mind 
to  do  it. 

P.  Don't  get  in  there  with  Colson.  He'll  de- 
fend himself. 
/H.  Obviously  Colson  sees  that  as  a  way  of 
ttlng  in. 
E.  Sure. 
H.  We  should   not  give  Colson   reason    to 
get  squeemish. 

P.  No. 

E.  I'm  cultivating  him. 

P.  No.  sir. 

E.  I'm  keeping  him  on  the  team.  He  feels 
that  there  is  a  coincidence  of  interest  be- 
tween you  and  me  and  him. 

P.  Right.  Fine. 

H.  Consider  (unintelligible)  has  to  con- 
tinue— 

P.  Right  all  the  time.  Let's  go  back  now 
to  the  decision.  First,  should  we  make  a 
statement  today? 
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H.  I  would  say  yes. 
P.  I  think  so. 
H.  Zlegler  should  make  It. 
E.  Well,  if  It  Is  a  carefully  limited  state- 
ment. 

P.  No  questions. 

E.  I  think— no.  I  think  it  should  be  a 
very  tight  statement — very  conservative — 
well  at  least  you  should  think  it  through  so 
that  you  can  stay  away  from  the  soft  places. 
But  I  think  broadly — across  the  country — 
people  are  waiting  to  see  your  face  on  the 
evening  news  talking  about  the  Watergate 
case.   And  making  more  assurances. 

P.  Bill  Rogers  says  this  (unintelligible) 
first  thought  Zlegler — then  as  we  left  the 
boat  last  night  (unintelligible)  he  totally 
rules  out  the  9;  00.  He  says.  "Don't  make  it 
the  only  story  (unintelligible)  3  or  4  months 
(unlnteUlglble) . " 

H.  You  know  where  the  Watergate  story 
is  in  the  Washington  Post  today?  Page  19. 
E.  (unintelligible). 

P.  I  know.  I  know.  And   it'll  be  page  19 
five  months  from  now  if  we  handle  it  right. 
E.  Now  I  suggested  having  Petersen  stand 
by.  You  don't  think  that's  a  good  idea. 

P.  No.  no.  I  Just  think  I  should  go  out 
there  and  say,  "OK"  John,  let's  come  back 
to  this  business  here — let's  eome  back  to 
the  business  of  the — which  Is  the  play  of 
the  White  House  leaders  (unintelligible) 
doesn't  work. 

E.  Well.  I  think.  In  view  of  the  foregoing, 
all  that's  gone  and  all  that's  been  said.  I 
think  if  you  can  get  the  results  of  having 
Dean  out  of  his  office,  and  I  wouldn't  worry 
about  the  flies.  I  think  you  could  put  It  on  a 
basis  that  if  he  needs  a  file  he  could  get  It 
upon  loan,  so  that  at  least  you  would  be 
able  to  monitor  what  he  was  getting.  I  think 
that  you  would  say  to  him,  "In  view  of  your 
relationship  with  the  U.S.  Attorney's  offlre, 
I  Just  don't  think  It  Is  prudent  for  you  to 
be  on  the  grounds." 
P.  That's  right. 

E.  And,  you're  going  to  have  to  work  some- 
place ela«. 

H.  "I  don't  think  there's  any  appearance 
problem,  because  you  have  been  for  a  month 
anyway !" 

B.  Right.  It  won't  be  noticed.  If  w«  are 
asked  In  the  press  room — 
P.  That  8  right. 

B.  Ah,  what  jrour  status  Is,  well  finesse  It. 
And  the  question  will  come,  "Has  John  Dean 
been  placed   on  leave?  No.   Has  John  Dean 
been  fired?  No." 
P.  All  right. 

E.  And  you  could  say  to  him,  "If  you  don't 
bring  it  up,  we  won't." 
P.  All  right. 

E.  "If  this  leaks,  it's  going  to  leak  from 
you  because  nobody  is  going — And.  as  far 
as  Bob  and  John  are  concerned,  I  will  make 
an  appropriate  arrangement  with  them." 

P.  I'm  going  to  make  an  appropriate  ar- 
rangement covering  them.  Course,  It's  some- 
thing different — 

E.  "But,  I  cannot  be  In  a  position  of  hav- 
ing you  dictate  to  me  what  it  should  be." 
H.  And  you  can't  be  in  a  position — 
P.  I  can  tell  him,  "I've  made  an  appropri- 
ate arrangement,  but  it's  got  to  be  in  my 
own  way,  depending  upon  what  each  Is 
doing." 

E.  I  think  you  could  argue  with  him  that 
the  transition  from  John  Dean  being  away 
from  here  and  the  transition  being  away 
from  here  is  a  very  different  kind  of  thing. 

P.  Yeah.  That's  right.  We're  not  asking 
anybody  to  resign.  John,  because  I  think 
that  would  prejudice  their  rights. 
E.  Taking  a  formal  leave — 
P.  AU  right  fine,  you  can  do  that,  but 
you're  rejecting  the  Garment  propoaal  that 
everybody  leave  until  everybody  is  clear  that 
I  talked  with  you  a  moment  ago? 

E.  Well.  I  think  a  leave  to  th*  same  aa  be- 
ing Orwl  in  this  context. 


P.  Do  you  Bob? 
E.  Prior  to  the  charges. 
H.  When  you  have  charges — 
P.  Here's  the  point.  Let  me — let  me  tell  you 
what's  going  to  happen  In  my  view.  And  by 
charges,  I  don't  mean  Indictments.  But  when 
they  finaUy  make  their  deal  with  Magruder 
(unintelligible)  out  of  the  D.C.  Jail — they're 
going  to  take  him  into  open  court.  This  Is 
their  deal,  now  because  Sirica  question  (un- 
intelligible) John  last  night.  They  are  going 
to  make  this  statement.  I  would  a.ssume  then 
the  charges  would  be  made,  at  least  as  far  as 
Magruder  Is  concerned. 

H.  And  they  said  Magruder  make.s  charges 
against  me?  Interesting! 

P.  Bob,  I  don't  know  whether  he  does  or 
not.  Let's  be  damned  sure   (unintelligible). 
He's  certainly  going  to  say  that  Dean  was  in- 
volved and  that  Mitch3ll  was  involved. 
E.  And  he'll  say  Strachan  was  involved. 
P.  He'll  say  Strachan  was  involved. 
E.  And,  "Who's  Strachan?  "  Well.  Strachan 
was  Mr.  Haldeman's  employee.  But,  my  pre- 
diction is  that  if  the  Judge  says.  "Well,  did 
Mr.  Haldeman  tell  you  to  do  anything  or  this 
or  that,"  he'll  say,  "No  sir,  he  was  never  in- 
volved in  this." 
H.  He  told  me  that  Is  what  he  would  say. 
E.  And  be  told  me  that  Is  what  he  would 
say. 

H.  He  told  John  that  Is  what  he  would  say 
In  front  of  his  lawyers.  That's  what  he  had 
said,  and  he  fiatly  says  that  is  what  is  the 
truth. 
P.  Yeah. 

H.  And  it  is  what's  the  truth. 
P.  All  right.  So  your  view,  John,  Bob,  la 
that- -you  know  that  you  got  to  look  at — at 
being  eaten  away  and  then  having  to  come  in 
and  say  look,  "I'm  so  impaired.  I — 

H.  No.  I  don't  expect  to  be  eaten  away.  I 
think  when  I  get  hit,  I  mean  publicly.  Let's 
say  Magruder  does  name  me.  Let's  say  Ma- 
griider  does  implicate  me  publicly. 
P.  Or  Dean.  Say  Dean  n^imes  you. 
H.  Someone  that's  known  publicly.  As  soon 
aa  Dean  Is  known  publicly — my  view  would 
be   that   I   should   then — I   should   request 
you  to  give  me  a  leave  of  absence  so  that  I 
can  deal  with  this  matter  until  It  Is  cleared 
up. 
P  You  agree  with  that  John? 
E.  It'll  depend  a  little  bit.  I  should  think 
on    degree.    If    It    U    a    Jack    Anderson 
column — 

P.  (Unintelligible)  another  point  I  make 
(unintelligible)  relation  that  I  have  now  la 
thU  case.  Suppose  that  the  Assistant  At- 
torney General  comes  in,  Magruder  and  Dean 
have  made  charges.  HU  argument  la,  "You 
have  an  option  sir,  and  you  aa  President 
should  act  And  I'm  telling  you  now  that 
those  charges  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
government."  That's  what  I'm — 

H.  OK,  but  what's  (unintelligible)  you  do 
that.  I  happen  to  know  what  his  motive  is 
and  I'll  sure  as  bell  use  It  (unintelligible). 
E.  OK.  You  say,  "Mr.  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  I  want  to  explain  my  policy  to  you 
so  that  you'll  know  what  our  relationship 
is.  Our  policy  is  that  I  will  immediately  sus- 
pend—on    leave — anybody     against     whom 
formal  charges  are  filed  by  indictable  In- 
formation. 
P.  By  Information  you  mean — 
E.    In   other   words,   formal    charges    are 
filed.  "As  soon  as  that  happens  those  men  will 
go  on  leave.  This  Is  a  town  that  Is  so  ftill 
of  wild  charges  that  If  I  operated  on  any 
other  basis,  even  of  those  who  were  brought 
to  n>e  by  30  Blshopa  and  an  Attorney  General, 
I  couldn't  be  suspending  people  around  here 
or  the  place  would  look  like  a  piece  of  Swlaa 
cheese.  But  let  me  suggest  you  do  this.  You 
go  ahead  and  diligently  pursue  the  Halde- 
man and  Ehrllchman  ca8»<4^auae  I  need  to 
know." 
P.  Right. 
B.  And.  U  you  come  to  me  and  say  that  you 


filed  charges  and  I'll  have  really  no  discre- 
tion in  the  matter. 

P.  If  you  come  to  me  and  say  that  you  are 
planning  to  Indict  criminal  charges,  then 
I'll — at  that  time — move  Instantly,  before  we 
do  it  publicly. 

E.  Or  Dean,  or  anybody  else.  But  I  can't 
treat  them  any  different  than  anybody  else. 
And  you  hare  brought  me  basically,  un- 
corroborated charges.  You've  said  so  your- 
self that  you  aren't  going  to  be  able  to  deal 
with  Dean. 
P.  I  feel  comfortable  with  that. 
E.  But,  If  you  lay  out  the  general  ground 
rules  first — 

P.  What,  what  basically,  John,  what  the 
bell  is  the  Garment,  Rose  I  guess  Moore 
(unintelligible). 

E.  They're  writing  a  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial which  Is  that  this  Is  a  terrible  cancer 
at  the  heart  of  the  Presidency  and  that  there 
must  be  drastic  surgery.  And  that  in  a  case 
like  this  you  lean  over  backwards  and  fire 
and  so  forth.  And.  I'm  sure  It  will  be  an 
editorial  In  many,  many  newspapers,  that 
Dean  has  raised  serious  charges  and  so  on 
so  forth.  And  you'll  hear  a  lot  of  that.  Maybe 
the  thing  to  do  Is  for  Zlegler — If  he  gets  a 
question  about  suspension  or  firing — to  say, 
"This  is  the  President's  general  policy — 
without  regard  to  Individuals — any  individ- 
ual whose  bound  by  the  Grand  Jury — " 
P.  Why  don't  I  say  that  today? 
E.  That's  fine. 

P.  Fine.  All  right.  I  think  I  got  the  mes- 
sage. If  you  will  write  up  a  brief,  brief,  brief 
statement.  You  know — I  can  use — or  do  you 
have  one  you  can  get  back  to  me?  I  have  to 
do  It  at  3:00.  How  much  time  do  I  have? 
E.  You've  got  about  4S  minutes. 
p.  I've  got  plenty  of  time. 
H.  Zlegler  should  delay  the  3:00.  They've 
only  scheduled  a  posting.  He  can  make  It 
4:00.  Briefing  at  4:00. 
P.  Yeah,  that's  right. 

H.  You  ought  to  tell  him  now,  though, 
that  you're  going  to  do  It  though. 
P.  I  better  do  that. 

H.  Better  get  Ron  In  quickly  and  review 
this.  Just  tell  them  to  send  Ron  In. 
E.  Sure. 

H.  Would  you  get  Zlegler? 
H.  Any  question  about  my  theory  now? 
E.  I  wonder  if  we  should  talk  to  him  about 
how  to  operate  the  next  couple  days?  (un- 
intelligible) suspicion  before  grant  him  Im- 
munity. I  thought  so  too.  (unintelligible) 
be  on  the  wires.  I  would  think. 

H.  Even  if  they  have,  could  withdraw  (un- 
intelligible) get  him  before  he  acts, 
B.  I  don't  know. 

E.  Now,  with  us  out  of  the  play  here  for  a 
couple   weeks   ah,   you're   going   to  need   a 
different  mode  of  operation,  I  would  think 
on  the  domestic  aide — 
P.  Yeah,  Cole. 

E.  And,  Ken  Is  fully  abreast  of  eyerything. 
P.  AU  right. 

B.  And  I  think  you  ought  to  Just  call  him 
direct  when  you  have  something. 

P.  I  will.  Ill  \ue  him  Just  like  I'd  use  you. 
He'll  have  to  wear  two  hats  for  awhile. 

H.  My  office  can  run  Itself.  To  cover  your 
bases,  you  can  deal  with  Steve.  On  schedule 
basis  you'd  be  better  off  to  deal  with  Parker. 
You  haven't  started  doing  it  so  you  probably 
don't  want  to. 

P.  Things  we  do.  I'd  like  to  get  acquainted 
with  him  anyway. 

H.  Weekly  review  and  things  you  would 
talk  to  me  about,  Parker  knows  the  reasons 
behind  eveythlng. 

P.  Let  us  not  overlook  one  greater — let 
us  suppose  no  charges  are  filed,  and  bas- 
ically—charge*  are  filed.  (Unintelligible) 
thing.  Charges  might  be  that  Haldeman 
had  knowledge,  and  that  he  participated— 
cover-up^I'm  trying.  Bob,  to  put  my  worse— 
B.  Sure. 
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p.  Do  you  agree  Bob,  they  might  make 
that  a  charge — the  heat  would  really  go  on. 

H.  Sure. 

P.  In  John's  case  they  make  the  deep  six 
charge  (unintelligible).  I'd  (unintelligible) 
with  you  on  that. 

E.  It's  up  to  you. 

P.  No,  I  mean  that's  a  difference  In  degree. 

H.  I  think  each  of  those  is  something 
that  we  have  to  deal  with  at  the  time. 

P.  That's  right. 

H.  In  the  context  of  time,  because  I  don't 
think  you  can  anticipate  now  what  the  con- 
text win  be.  You  don't  know  what  the  news- 
paper stories  will  be.  For  instance,  right 
now — and  that's  another  argument  against 
taking  any  action  regarding  me — is  that 
I'm  not  in  the  thing  at  all  in  the  public 
mind,  and  it  would  be  startling  as  hell. 

P.  Yeah.  The  reason  for  not  going  the 
Garment  road — he  wants,  John,  he  wants 
Mitchell  separated.  He  said.  "Mitchell's  got 
to  come  out  (unintelligible).  See  my  point? 
Don't  suppose  that's  occurred  to  you?  I  think 
what  we  do,  I  think  I  vrtll  make  a  brief 
statement  today,  and  I  was  wondering  how 
late  I  can  make  It.  Don't  believe  I  can  make 
It  at  3:00.  What  do  you  think? 

Z.  You  got  to  make  It  at  4 :  00  or  4 :  15. 

P.  Pine,  but  I'll  have  to  go  to  work  on  it. 

Z.  We'll  have  to  call  them  In. 

P.  Let  me  ask  you  this,  fellas,  you  want  me 
on  the  television? 

E.  Yes  sir,  that  would  be  my  preference. 

P.  I'll  Just  walk  out. 

Z.  I  think  depending  on  the  statement, 
they'll  get  It  to  the  lab.  Don't  worry,  they'll 
get  It  out. 

P.  (Unintelligible). 

Z.  I'll  Just  say  you  have  that  flexibility 
from  3: 30  to  4:  IS. 

P.  OK.  Fine,  flne. 

E.  Oh,  Yeah.  Ron  I'll  need  that — 

Z.  This? 

B.  Yes.  Where's  page  17 

Z.  It's — say  page  1 — 

E.  Good  work. 

P.  I  wonder,  John,  I  woiider  that  unless 
you  sank  Dean,  basically.  If  we're  putting  too 
much  emphasis  on  the  fact  (unintelligible) 
In  that  office.  Understand,  I'd  Just  thinking 
what  it  Is  worth  to  us  to  get  him  out  of  that 
damned  office.  I  relieve  him  of  his  duties? 

E.  Well,  the  alternative  is  somehow  or 
other  to  pass  the  word  to  everybody  In  the 
place  that  he's  a  piranha.  I  don't  know  how 
you  do  that. 

P.  What?  What  do  you  mean  everybody  In 
the  place. 

B.  I  mean  people  like  the  White  House  Po- 
lice. That  If  they  get  a  subpoena  they 
shouldn't  ask  him  what  to  do.  The  Secret 
Service,  a  guy  like  Dick  Howard. 

H.  Who  should  they  ask? 

E.  Damned  good  question. 

P.  Moore? 

E.  Make  Moore  Acting  Counsel.  He  has 
very  good  Judgment. 

H.  Very  good  Judgment  and  absolutely  no 
procedural  knowledge. 

E.  Garment? 

H.  He's  worse. 

P.  Fielding? 

H.  Let  Fielding  be  the  operative.  Say  that 
he  can  take  no  action  without  checking  with 
Moore. 

P.  How's  that  sound,  John? 

E.  That's  good. 

H.  Fielding  is  to  be  the  front  man  as 
Deputy  Counsel,  but  he  U  to  report  to  Dick 
Moore. 

P.  But  you  see,  I  Just  don't  know  if  that 
kind  of  action  is  worth  taking  that  kind  of 
risk. 

E.  Well,  if  he's  here,  people  wlU  go  to  him 
for  advice.  I'm  Just  sure  of  it. 

P.  OK.  I've  told  him  he's  not  to  give  any 
advice,  and  he's  not  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  this  case  at  all.  AU  right? 


E.  I  don't  know.  Maybe  I'm  being  unduly 
harsh,  but — and  maybe  the  negatives  are 
more  than  the  positives — It  seems  to  be  that 
it  can  be  done  without  breaking  any  asses. 

P.  I  can  Just  say,  "Well,  people  are  coming 
in.  They're  on  the  WH  Police  now — so  forth. 
I  think  It's  going  to  look  strange  if  he 
doesn't." 

E.  It  puts  him  in  an  impossible  conflict-of- 
interest  situation. 

P.  That's  right. 

H.  That's  the  problem.  He  knows  what  is 
coming  In — what  questions  are  coming. 

P.  All  right.  The  second  point,  with  regard 
to  Petersen,  ah,  that  the — that's  the  high- 
est— I  better  get  him  in  and  tell  him  (unin- 
telligible). 

H.  Yeah,  and  the  no  immunity  thing. 

P.  And  Just  flatly  say,  "Now  this  is  the 
way  I'm  going  to  handle  the  matter.  I  cannot 
let  people  go  simply  because  charges  are 
made  until  they  are  corrorborated.  That's  my 
decision,"  and  so  forth.  And  second,  "I've 
thought  over  the  immunity  thing  and  I  want 
nobody  on  the  WH  staff  given  immunity.  I 
don't  want  anybody  shown  any  consideration 
whatever." 

E.  This  has  been  a  law  and  order  admin- 
istration. 

P.  Right,  and  third,  "I'm  directing  every- 
body to  cooperate  (Inaudible)  They've  been 
told  they  are  not  to.  I've  already  helped  him 
on  that.  I  haven't  helped  him,  I've  tried.  But 
I  will  not  have  a  member  of  the  White  House 
Staff  testifying  in  the  Senate  against  others 

E.  Yes,  sir,  and  I  think  that  the  fourth 
point  that  you  should  cover  with  him  is 
that  If  I'm  before  that  Grand  Jury  and  I  am 
asked  about  Dean's  information  within  the 
Grand  Jury,  I  will  have  to  say  that  Dean  told 
me  that  It  came  from  Petersen. 

P.  Yeah. 

E.  And,  there's  no  point  tn  your  getting 
way  out  by  saying  out  here  to  the  press  that 
I'm  relying  on  Henry  Petersen  as  my  good 
right  hand  and  then  have  him  compromised 
at  a  Inter  time. 

P.  That's  right. 

H.  I  ihink  you  must,  from  here  on — 

P.  (unintelligible) 

H.  Yeah,  but  also,  that  you  don't,  from 
now  on,  until  this  Is  totally  done,  maybe 
never,  exprew  confidence  In  anybody,  (exple- 
tive removed),  don't  say,  "I  know  this  guy  is 
doing  the  thing  right  or  anything  else."  That 
applies  to  me,  Ehrllchman — 

P.  Well,  you  know  how  I  feel. 

H.  Yes,  but  don't  aay  It.  Just — it  Just 
doesn't  serve  the  cause  properly.  And  I  don't 
think  jrou  should  say  It.  And  you  should  not 
about  Henry  Petersen,  Dean,  or  anybody  else. 
Ron  must  not  sa.'  it  either.  Don't  let  Ron 
con  you  Into  saying,  "Well,  I  have  full  confi- 
dence In  what's  his  name." 

E.  I  got  a  name  today,  and  I  don't  know 
anything  about  this  fellow — but  let  me  ad- 
vance his  name  to  you.  There's  a  lawyer  here 
In  town  by  the  name  of  Herbert  Miller.  You 
may  know  him.  He  was  head  of  the  criminal 
division  at  the  Justice  Department.  He  was 
there  thru  61  to  67,  Kennedy  and  Johnson, 
but  he's  a  Republican. 

P.  Yeah,  all  right. 

E.  Now,  it  may  be  possible  to  get  a  fellow 
like  that  to  substitute. 

P.  I  don't  know.  This  case  is  moving  too 
fast.  You  call  In  a  substitute  and  he's  got  to 
learn  the  damned  case. 

E.  O.K.  He  reviews  It.  He  gets  the  complete 
file  with  the  pros  and  cons.  He  goes  through 
It  and  he  draws  on  seven  years  experience 
and  he  comes  over  to  you  and  he  says  I've  got 
to  call  this  shot  and  I  wonder  if  you  have 
anything  to  add? 

P.  (Unintelligible)  counael? 

E.  Yes,  but  as  your  counsel,  he  has  no  con- 
trol over  the  prosecution. 

P.  (Unintelligible)  Petersen 

E.  That's  right,  and  he's  feeding  a  bunch 
of  baloney,  in  my  opinion. 


H.  He  also,  I  understand,  told  you  that 
Strachan  got  very  good  treatment  over  there. 

P.  No,  no,  no.  He  told  me  the  opposite. 

H.  Oh. 

P.  He  said  that  Strachan  Just  got  the  hell 
beat  out  of  him. 

H.  He  did.  He  was  absolutely  astonished. 
He  came  out  of  there  and  he  said  It  was  Just 
beyond  belief.  They  threatened  his  life  prac- 
tically, told  him  he  better  hire — 

P.  A  lawyer. 

H.  Best  possible  counsel.  Provide  for  sup- 
port for  his  wife,  and  because  he'd  be  going 
to  Jail,  and  that  he  was  in  serious  trouble. 
Said  he  would  be  disbarred. 

E.  What  they  are  trying  to  do  is  put  him  in 
the  hands  of  an  attorney  who'll  deal  for 
immunity. 

H.  They  are  trying  to  get  him  to  make  the 
same  play  that  Magruder  made. 

E.  No  doubt  that  they  salvaged  Dean  the 
same  way,  and  they  scored  on  him.  Well, 
all  I'm  saj-ing  to  you  is,  I  don't  think  in 
terms  of  the  kinds  of  stuff  they  are  talking 
about.  That  is  all  that  complicated  for  an 
experienced  man  to  pick  up,  so  I  wouldn't 
want  you  to -think  that  this  guy  is  indispen- 
sable. 

P.  Yeah,  but  should  I  make  that  decision 
today? 

E.  Well,  every  day  that  goes  by  Is  going 
to  make  It  that  much  tougher  on  somebody 
new  coming  in  and  you  got  a  guy  in  here 
that  I  wouldn't  trust,  knowing  what  I  know, 
and  maybe  you  can. 

P.  This  guy  gets  relieved,  and  says  well  I 
told  the  President  that  he  ought  to  fire 
Haldeman  and  Ehrllchman  and  he  fired 
Dean. 

E.  I  don't  think  that  he  would  say  that. 
He's  a  pro.  He's  been  around  this  town 
a  long  time  and  he  knows  If  he  said  that, 
that  you  would  come  right  back  and  say, 
"No,  the  reason  I  fired  him  is  that  I've  rea- 
son to  believe  that  he  is  responsible  (or  leaks 
out  of  the  Grand  Jury,"  and  that  would 
destroy  him. 

P.  OK.  Can  you  get  that  paper  back  to  me? 

E.  Yeah,  I'll  get  it  right  back. 

P.  Shall  I  get  Dean  down  first? 

E.  I  would. 

P.  Tell  him  that— 

E.  Tell  him  you  are  going  to  make  a  state- 
ment and  that  it  la  not  going  to  refer  to 
him. 

P.  Yep. 

E.  Or  anybody,  and  that  you're  going  to 
deal  with  the  people  at  the  White  House  on 
an  individual  basis. 

H.  Maybe  you  ought  to  get  Petersen  In 
first  to  talk  Immunity. 

P.  Yeah,  get  Petersen  tn  first.  Call  and 
tell   Petersen  to    (unintelligible) 

H.  All  right. 

Appendix  40.  Telephone  conversation:  The 
President  and  Ehrllchman,  April  17,  1973. 
(2:39-3:40  p.m.) 

Opr.  Yes,  sir. 

P.  Mr.  Ehrllchman,  please. 

Opr.  Thank  you. 

P.  John — I  don't  want  to  interrupt  your 
statement  preparing. 

E.  Yes,  sir.  That's  all  right. 

P.  But  I  Just  wanted  to  be  sure  to  check 
the  points  you  want  with  Petersen.  He  will 
be  in  Just  10  minutes  so.  (1)  no  Immunity. 
However,  I  would  say  that  for  any  of  the 
top  three. 

E.  Uh,  huh. 

P.  In  other  words,  so  that  I  can.  If  It  sort 
of  appears  that  If  you  want  to  give  It  to 
Strachan,  that  is  ok.  See?  Don't  you  think 
that  is  a  good  line? 

E.  I  think  that  is  good.  Any  of  the  people 
in — The  four  points  as  I  wrote  them  down 
were  to  Inform  him  that  you  were  making  a 
statement:  Your  policy  with  regard  to  sus- 
pension and  firing. 

P.  Which  Is  charges  or  indictment — 

E.  Indictment  for  suspension  and  firing  for 
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coavlctlon,  which  will  be  In  th«  statement 
that  I  am  drafting. 
P.  Walt  a  minute. 
E.  He'll  tell  the  press  that. 
P.  Right. 

E.  Then  privately  to  him,  your  policy  with 
regard  to  Immunity  for  top  people. 

P.  Yeah,  and  leaks  from  the  Grand  Jury. 
E.  I  wouldn't  limit  It  to  three.  I  would  say 
any  top  person,  Uke  Dean  or  up. 
P.  Teah. 
E.  It  wUl  sell. 

P.  Then  I  wiU  say,  as  far  as  a  feUow  like 
Strachan,  that  Is  fine.  You  can  do  what  you 
want. 
E.  Teah. 

P.  That  strengthens  the  position. 
E.  Calson,  Dean,  anybody  of  that  kind,  no 
dice. 

P.  He  has  mentioned  these  four  to  me.  I 
will  Just  say  that. 

B.  And  then,  of  course,  the  leaks  out  of  the 
Grand  Jury.  And  put  it  to  him  whether  he 
doesn't  think  that  later  exposure  would 
prejudice  the  whole  investigation  and 
whether  he  shouldn't  withdraw  at  an  ap- 
propriate time  so  that  a  replacement  can 
b3  obtained. 

P.  Charges  and — I  am  going  to  follow  a 
policy  of  accepting  resignations  on  charges 
or  Indictment.  Is  that  it? 

E.  No.  Suspension  on  indictment  and  a 
resignation  on  conviction. 

P.    Of    course.    That    is    right.    Everybody 
would  know  that.  Suspension  on  indictment 
and    resignation   on   refusing    to   cooperate. 
Right? 
E.  Or  conviction. 

P.  Right.  And  what  about  charges?  I  mean 
remember  we  had  that  gray  area. 

E.  Well,  there  again   you  wUl  have  to  re- 
serve the  right,  depending  on  the  seriousness 
•  of  the  charge — 

P.  Teah.  I  will  say  if  there  is  a  eerlous  cor- 
roborated charge, — 

E.  Then  you  want  him  to  bring  it  to  you 
and  you  wUl  reserve  Judgment  on  the  In- 
dividual case. 

Apprndlx  41.  Meeting:  The  President  and 
Petersen,  Oval  OlBce.  AprU  17,  1973.  2:46- 
3:49  pm.) 

Stewart.  Mr.  Peterson. 
P.  Right. 

P.  All  rt^ht — he  can  come  in. 
Steward.  Have  him  come  in  now.  Sir? 
P.  Teah. 
P.  Hi. 

HP.  Mr.  President,  how  are  you? 
P.  Sit  down,  sit  down. 
HP.  Thank  you.  Sir. 

P.   (Inaudible)   meeting— in  the  middle  of 
the  night  for  a  change.  The,  ah,  anything 
new  I  need  to  know? 
HP.  No,  sir,  ah. 

P.  Don't.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don't  want 
you  really  to  tell  me  anything  out  of  the 
Grand  Jury  unless  ycu  think  I  need  to  know 
It.  If  it  corroborates  something  or  anybody 
here  I  nsed  to  know  it — otherwise  I  don't 
want  to  know  about  It. 
HP.  No,  Sir. 

P.  That's  gosd,  because  I  find— Inciden- 
tally, if  I  might— I  don't  think  I  like— for 
example.  I  haven't  been  in  touch  with  John 
Mitchell  but  he  m?ght  call  me  sometime 
and  I  dent  want  to  be  a  position  of  ever 
saving  anything,  see? 

HP.  WeU,  I  understand  how  you  feel — its 
a — • 

P.  I  guess  it  would  be  legal  for  me  to 
know? 

HP.  Well  yes,  I  think  It  Is  legal  for  you 
to  know. 

P.  Is  it?  WeU,  but  don't  do  it,  right.  The 
problem  that  concerns  me  some  there  (In- 
audible)— I  did  see  Rogers  last  night  as  you 
know — 

HP.  Tea,  Sir. 

P.  I  wanted  to  get  an  Independent  Judg- 
ment on  this  when  I  was  talking  (inaudi- 
ble) .  ,  . 


HP.  He  is  an  admirable  man. 
P.  Able  fellow — was  a  fine  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  so  forth.  I  gave  it  all  to  him  with 
the  bark  off  and  (Inaudible).  And.  his  views 
are  somewhat  different  from  yours  and  I 
am  sure  you  would  respect  them — perhaps 
mine  as  well — because  it  is  a  tough  call. 
HP.  Indeed  so. 

P.  I  might  say  somewhat  different — I  don't 
m3an  in  terms  of  where  you  come  out 
eventually.  I  understand. 

P.  but  in  terms  of  timing,  and  so  forth,  and 
so  forth.  First,  there  Is  a  problem  of^KJh — 
which  I  don't  want  you  to  get  in  the  wringer 
on  this  but,  the  leaks  from  the  Grand 
Jury — you  remember  I  have  already  men- 
tioned that  to  you  before. 
HP.  Tes  sir. 

P.  I  think  you  have  to  know  that  Dean  has 
talked  very  freely  to  Mitchell. 
HP.  I  am  sure  that's  so. 
P.  And  Mitchell,  of  course.  Is — I  can 
imagine,  I  don't  know,  but  I  think  you  should 
know  that.  Whether  he  has  talked  to  others 
about  that,  I  do  not  know. 

HP.  Well  he  feels  a  very  close  personal  re- 
lationship with  Mitchell.  1  am  almost  posi- 
tive of  that — 

P.  The  point  is  I  think  you  will  have  to 
assxmie  that  Dean  In  this  period,  who  was 
basically  sort  of  in  cliarge  of  It  for  the  White 
House   (and  the  rest  of  us  were  out  cam- 
paigning— traveling,   so   forth,   so   on)    will 
probably  have  told  people  that  he  has  iu- 
formation  from  the   Grand  Jury.  Now   you 
Just  have  to  evaluate  that  yourself.  I  Just 
don't  want  the  Depsurtment  of  Justice,  and 
you    particularly,    after    your,    ah — the    way 
ycu  have  broken  your — 
HP.  Mr.  President— I  am  s\u-e  that  Is  so. 
P.  I  don't  want  to  get  embarrassed,  see? 
HP.  I  have  no  concern  about  that. 
P.   After   the  pumping   of   Rogers — I   am 
not  enough  of  a  criminal   lawyer   to  know 
enough   about   It — but   Rogers   was   greatly 
concerned  about  the  leaks  from  the  Grand 
Jury.  H  asked  me  that — he  said 

HP.  Well,  two  things  are  occurring — one, 
Magruder  Is  talking,  Magruder  la  going 
around  trying  to  make  peace  with  each — in 
other  words,  he  will  come  in  to  me  and  say 
look  I  am  in  this  bind  and  I  have  to  testify 
and  there  is  nothing  I  can  do  but  I  got  to  tell 
the  complete  truth  about  the  others  but 
with  respect  to  you  I  am  doing  the  best  I 
can. 
P.  Yeah. 

HP.  Which  is  the  pitch  he  is  making.  Now 

P.  You've  talked  to—? 

HP.  We  have  talked  to  his  lawyers  about 

that.  With  respect  to  Dean — It  doesn't  sur- 

prise  me  that  he  has  gone  to  Mitchell.  He's, 

he's, 

P.  Understand  what  I  am  driving  at? 
HP.    He's    probably    getting    information 
from  the  Grand  Jury. 

P.  What  I  am  concerned  about  is  leaks 
and  leaks  from  the  Grand  Jury,  not  now  but 
leaks  during  the  period— the  summer, 
HP.  Oh,  Oh  yes. 

P.  That's  the  point — during — June,  July, 
August,  September,  and  so  forth  that  Is  the 
point  that  I  mean,  that  a — 

HP.  I  don't  think  that  Is  a  critical  problem 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  Mr.  President,  for 
this  reason. 

P.  See  we  don't  want — after  this  agony — 
I  don't  want  the — well — the  man  that  I'm 
relying  on  to  be  In  any  kind  of  a  (inaudible) 
position. 

HP.  Mr.  President,  I  don't  like  to  be  In  that 
position. 

P.  Well  no,  you've  got  your  life  (inaudible) 
ahead. 

HP.  Let  me  tell  you — when  I  spoke  to 
Dean  and  I  for  example,  am  not  going  to,  I'm 
not  worried  about  this,  I 
P.  I  Just  want  to  be  sure  that — 
HP.  Well,  let  me  make  three  points — when 
I  say  this,  and  it's  almost  awkward  to  say 
this— 


P.  That  Is  why  Rogers  for  example  Is  recom- 
mending a  special  counsel — 
HP.  Right. 

P.  He  Is  very  much  afraid  that  anybody 
who  has  been  handling  the  damn  thing  up 

to  this  point  Is  going  to  have  somebody 

HP.  Well,  there,  ah— 
P.  (Inaudible)  feel  about  that? 
HP.  Well  with  respect  to  John  Dean — It  Is 
almost  awkward  to  say  it — my  conversation 
with  Dean  touched  upon  three  things:    (1) 
leaks — which  frankly  I  tell  you  I  don't  take 
very  seriously — see  what  I  mean — that's  part 
and  parcel  of  the  Washington  business- 
P.  Yeah. 

HP.  (the  second)  was  Dean's  personal  in- 
volvement— that  is  to  say — 
P.  What  did  he  do. 

HP.  WeU  we  didn't  suspect  him,  but  what 
d;d  he  do  with  respect  to  the  securing  of  the 
equipment  and  records  in  Hunt's  office  in 
connection  with  the  motion  to  suppress 
where  he  was  a  potential  witness  for  the  de- 
fense on  the  motion  to  suppress.  And  the 
thlra  was  status  reports — now  from  those 
status  reports,  I  spoke  to  him  In  terms  cf 
ultlmates.  Magruder  was  a  good  witness  in 
his  own  behalf.  Magruder — the  Grand  Jury 
didn't  believe  what  he  said  about  the 
money — but  not  the  testimony  Itself — the 
result  of  the  testimony.  So  I  don't  have  any 
problem    .    .    . 

P.  That  has  no  problem  of  (inaudible)?- 
H.P.  No  sir,  and  I  can  disclose  to  an  attor- 
ney  for  the  government  in  the  course  of  my 
work.  Dean  was  in  addition  to  Counsel  fcr 
the  President,  obviously  an  attorney  for  the 
government — and  there  is  not  anything  Im- 
proper in  that. 

P.  Right — well  good,  I  am  relieved  to  hear 
that. 

HP.  Now.  politically  if  someone  wants  to 
say — as  they  said  to  Pat  Gray — you  shouldn't 
have  been  taUtlng  to  John  Dean.  Well,  there 
Is  no  way  out  of  that. 

P.  You  see  that  is  why  I  am  raising  the 
point. 
HP.  There  la  no  way  out  of  that. 
P.  That  was  perfectly  proper  for  Pat  Gray 
to  talk  to  Dean  you  know — as  a  matter  of 
fact.  It  would  be  improper  for  him  not  to  . . . 
HP.  Indeed 

P.  .  .  .  Dean  was  running  the  investigation 
of  the  damn  thing  and  I  certainly  expected 
him  to  get  all  of  the  FBI  Information  he 
could 
HP.  Tes. 

P.  What  the  heU  Is  the  FBI  for? 
HP.  That's   right.    Tou   know— I    don't— 
P.  Gray  got  a  bad  rap  on  that — 
HP.    I    don't    think    that — that's    dema- 
goguery  I  think — I  don't  take  that  seriously. 
P.  That's   right — quite   right.  The  second 
point  Is  that  with  regard  to  our  statement 
now — the  one  we  talked  about  yesterday — I 
am    working    on    it    today — I    don't    know 
whether  I  can  get  It  ready — for  probably  this 
afternoon— but  I  wUl  give  you  a  call  If  I  do 
hive  0"e.  I  have  decided — I  want  to  tell  you — 
roughly  it  Is  sort  of  like  the  one  we  worked 
on  yesterday — but  also  covers  the  Ervln  Com- 
mltt  too.  We  worked  out  a  deal  with  them 
now  where  everything  on  executive  session, 
no,  everything  on  executive  prlvUege  we  have 
In  Executive  Session. 
HP.  Right. 

P.  The  right  of  executive  prlvUege  wlU  be 
reserved  and  all  witnesses  will  appear  in 
public  session — that's  the  way  the  deal  was 
signed.  So  they  will  take  all  of  our  people 
In  executive  session*  discuss  matters — you 
know  like  they  bring— the  Judge  brings  the 
lawyers  aroxmd  the  bench. 
HP.  I  understand — yes  sir. 
P.  Does  that  sound  like  a  good  prccedi  re 
to  you? 

HP. — Tes  sir — I've  only  got  one  reservation 
and  we  alluded  to  this  earlier  in  connection 
with  the  Magruder  plea,  and  that  Is — 
whether  or  not  Senator  Ervln  wUl  be  wUUng 
to  hold  off  public  sessions  that  might  inter- 
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fere    with    the   right   of   fair   trial   for   the 
others. 

P.  WeU  you  and  I  know  it  shouldn't  but 
I  mean  my  point  is  I've  got  to  say  our  (in- 
audible) should  work  for  the  (inaudible)  at 
the  White  House  on  it,  but  that  Is  your  Job. 
H.P.  OK.  Just  so  there  is  nothing  (Inaudi- 
ble) with  it. 

P.  I  don't  want  the  damn  Ervln  Commit- 
tee to  go  forward — 
H.P.  All  right.  Okay. 

P.  I   think  frankly  If  I  were  MltcheU  I 
would  be  praying  that  the  Committee  did. 
HP.  Teah.  It  gives  him  delay  if  nothing 
else. 

P.  Correct.  Delay  I  If  the  Committee  gets 
up  there  and  they  wUl  splash  a  lot  of  this — 
I  mean  McCord  and  all  the  rest — in  there 
he's  sure  to  get  a  change  of  venue  for  one 
thing.  Secondly,  the  thing  that  he'd  be  (in- 
audible) of  these  days,  seems  to  me,  venue  is 
the  television  and  the  rest.  It's  ah,  I  think 
the  Ervln  Committee  would   be  highly  ir- 
responsible to  move  forward. 
H.P.  That's  right. 
P.  (Inaudible) 
H.P.  That's  right. 

P.  So  they  ahoiUd  drop  the  Committee  in- 
vestigation the  day  the  Grand  Jury  took  it 
up  seriously. 

H.P.   Well  your  accommodation   with  the 
Committee  makes  my  Job  much  easier  now. 
P.  Good — show's  that?  Because — 
H.P.  Well  I  think  he  would  have  been  very 
suspicious  if  I  had  cone  up  there  and  there 
was  stlU  the  posslbUlty  of  some  confronta- 
tion between  you  and  he. 
P.  (inaudible) 

HJ>.  No,  because  we  still  haven't  gotten  the 
assent  from — 
P.  Sirica? 

HJ».  Well,  not  only  Sirica  but  Magruder'a 
lawyers — we   are   still   waiting  for   them   to 
come  back. 
P.  It  takes  a  long  time — 
H.P.  Tes,  sir. 

P.  Now  with  regard  to  my  poUcy,  I  think 
you  should  know  I  thought  it  over  a  lot — 
where  we  come  out  in  the  end  we  shall  see, 
but  can  be  sure  Haldeman,  Ehrllchman  .  .  . 
Dean  naturally  wUl  have  to  go  because  he 
haa  admitted   very  deep  complicity.  Right? 
There  will  be  no  question  about  it. 
HP.  I  don't  think  that. 
P.  Haldeman  and  Ehrllchman  at  this  point 
had    (Inaudible)    with    Rogers — I   not   only 
let  him  read  what  you  had  given  me  but 
then  I  elaborated  everything  I  knew  about 
this  thing.   His  Judgment  Is  this  that  on 
Ehrllchman  it  la  a  very  thin  (inaudible). 
HP.  Very thinlndeed. 

P.  Never  going  to  (inaudible)- he  said 
particularly  he  said  if  they  have  any  wit- 
nesses for  the  fact  that  he  handed  a  packet 
to  the  Director  of  the  FBI  and  Hunt  didn't 
leave  the  country  (Inaudible)  discxisslons.  I 
don't  know — I  am  not  trying  to  Judge  it — 
but 

HP.  No,  I  understand — I  agree  that  it  is 
very  thin. 

P.  They  better  have  a  damn  lot  more  than 
that  or  they  are  not  going  to  get  Ehrllchman. 
HP.  That's  right. 

P.  On  that — they  may  get  him  on  some- 
thing else.  And  the  other  point  was,  that  you 

made,  was  Dean  said  that  he  had  talked 

that   Llddy    had    told    him    everything    on 
June  19th.  Tou  remember? 
HP.  Tes,  sir. 

P.  Do  you  know  when  he  told  EhrUchman? 
HP.  No,  sir. 

P.  In  California  after  Ehrllchman  had  been 
there  in  March — February? — in  March. 
HP.  Dean  told  EhrUchman  then? 
P.  That's  right.  So,  it  is  a  curious  thing  as 
to — Gray's  concern  to  me.  I  said  Dean  hasn't 
told  you  he  didnt  teU  him  ahead  of  EhrUch- 
man but  I  mean  that  he  didnt  run  right  over 
and  tell  him. 
HP.  No.  No. 
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P.  The  point  is  that  Dean  conducted  his 
investigation  and  did  not  come  to  EhrUch- 
man and  say  "look  we  have  to  go  to  MltcheU" 
because  that's  what  that  was  reaUy  about. 

HP.  Yeah. 

P.  Llddy  had  Involved  himself  and  subse- 
quently said  Mitchell  and  Magruder.  That's 
what  I  imderstauid  to  be  the  truth  of  the 
case. 

HP.  WeU  what  Llddy  in  effect  said  was — 
what  he  admitted  was  that  he  was  present 
at  the  Watergate — Dean  already  knew  from 
prior  dealings  that  Llddy  was  Involved;  you 
see? 

P.  Oh,  I  see — present  at  Watergate? 

HP.  That's  right. 

P.  Oh,  I  thought  he  also — I  thought  you 
said — he  told  everything — that  you  had 
copies  of  everything  .  .  . 

HP.  Well  I  think  that  is  correct.  He  prob- 
ably filled  in  the  details  but  you  recall  at 
least  from  the  meetmg  In  February  in  Mit- 
chell's office,  Dean  knew  what  Llddy  was 
up  to. 

P.  Yeah. 

HP.  Because  he  had  come  back  to  Halde- 
man and  said  we  should 

P.  Yeah. 

HP.  not  be  Involved  with  that — 

P.  That's  right — with  that — (expletive 
deleted) 

HP.  That's  right.  That's  right. 

P.  (laughs) 

P.  Which  makes  It  more  credible  when  you 
use  aU  salty  words. 

HP.  Laughter. 

P.  OK  now — this  brings  us  to  a  basic  com- 
mand decision  with  regard — with  regard  to 
what  you  do  about  White  House  people.  The 
main  thing  Is  (Inaudible)  and  you  can  look 
at  it  in  terms  of  the  fact  that  anybody  who 
this  touches  should  go  out — without — (m- 
audible).  Tou  can  look  at  it  in  terms  of 
the  fact  that  If  it  touches  them  (Inaudible) 
that  clearly  apart  from  whether  or  not  any- 
thing legal  stands  up.  Let's  suppose — Just 
take  EhrUchman  is  a  case  in  point — that 
this  thing  brought  in  by  (inaudible)  that 
proves  to  be  (Inaudible)  don't  get  anything 
else  on  EhrUchman  then  the  question  Is  that 
nevertheless  that  In  Itself  would  raise  a  cloud 
over  Ehrllchman.  That  would  mean  that  he 
would  be  no  longer  be  useful.  Therefore,  your 
advlce-on  Sunday  or  least  It  was  now — sack 
Haldeman.  Ehrllchman  and  Dean  now — aU 
three — because  In  the  one  case  Dean  should 
know  he  has  admitted  complicity — In  the 
other  case  there  Is  a  posslbUlty  of  charges 
which  may  not  be  true  and  which  may  not 
be  indictable  but  which  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  public  wUI  so  involve  them  that  it  wlU 
cut  off  their  legs.  And  let  me  say — I  under- 
stand the  pomt  as  well — the  only  thing  Is 
the  question  of  how  and  when  you  do  it — and 
as  that  I  (inaudible).  And  jo  I  have  decldri 
to  handle  each  on  an  individual  basis — and 
by  that  I  mean  that  our  policy  generally  wUl 
be  that  anyone  who  refused  to  cooperate  wUl. 
of  course,  be  sacked  immediately.  Anyone 
who  Is  indicted  at  this  time  wUl  be  put  on 
leave — indefinite  leave — vmtll  he  is  tired.  You 
don't — That  is  our  system.  Now,  if  you  Indict 
somebody,  I  wUl  then  put  them  on  leave 
indefinitely  which  means  he  is  out  of  a  Job— 
he'll  have  to  go. 

What  would  happen  In  that  instance  I 
think,  of  course,  is  that  most  of  the  people 
that  are  mvolved  here  would  resign  im- 
mediately so  that — I  am  Just  saying — 

HP.  I  understand. 

P.  That  the  least  of  the  (inaudible)  is  that 
you  are  going  on  leave — the  guy  says —  oh 
hell  no,  I  can  never  come  back  after  four  or 
five  months  of  trial.  That's  what  we  would 
say  at  this  point.  It  gives  them  a  chance. 
Now  comes  the  gray  area — if  any  charge  is 
made  publicly — you  see — I  don't  mean  in  the 
Washington  Poet  or  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
but  I  mean  pubUcly  by  Magruder  in  open 
court— any  charges  are  made  (not  released 


by  the  Grand  Jury)  pubUcIy  which  cor- 
roborate in  any  way  against  anybody  In  the 
White  House  staff  then  he  wlU  be  asked  to 
take  leave  also. 

HP.  Umm-uh. 

P.  Then,  of  course,  what  wUl  happen  prob- 
ably— I  woiUd  predict — I  know — they  will 
come  in  and  resign.  I  mean  they  will  come 
In  and  say,  look  I  can't  do  my  Job  so  I  am 
going  to  go.  But  what  I  mean,  the  point  Is — 
my  position  is — indictment  means — well, 
ah — failure  to  cooperate — you're  fired;  in- 
dictment means  you  are  asked  to  take  leave 
untU  you  are  cleared.  Then  the  individual 
wUl  say  "I  can't  do  my  Job"  if  he  is  a  top 
individual,  <»:  if  it  is  a  secretary,  for  ex- 
ample .  .  . 

HP.  Oh,  yeah,  I  understand. 

P.  (Inaudible) — The  big  three — Dean, 
Haldeman  and  Ehrllchman— and  third.  In 
the  area  of  charges — charges  are  msuie — 
what  I  am  thinking  of  here  is  Magruder— 
Magruder  goes  into  open  court — As  I  under- 
stand what  WlU  happen  is  you  make  a  state- 
ment in  open  court  which  wUl  name  MltcheU 
for  sure 

HP.  Well— 

P.  and  might  name  Halderman  and  might 
name  Ehrllchman.  Right? 

HP.  WeU  what  we  propose  to  do  is  file  a 
one  count  conspiracy  indictment  that  would 
name  Magruder  and  un-lndlcted  co-con- 
splrators. 

P.  And  put  their  names  In  the  Indictment? 

HP.  Yes  sir. 

P.  Un-indicted. 

HP.  Co-consplrators.  Then  when  the  co-urt 
questions  the  defendant  with  respect  to  the 
facts  that  reflect  his  guUt,  Magruder  then 
would  be  expounding  on  the  indictment  and 
in  effect  stating  what  the  evidence  was. 

P.  On  the  un-lndlcted  co-consplrators  this 
Is  Magruder — but  that  would  be  on  the 
Watergate  side — that  would  be  Iwth  before 
and  after.  Magruder  is  mainly  befoce  on 
this— 

HP.  WeU  he  is  also  involved  in  the  obstruc- 
tion. 

P.  He  is.  Fine,  then  he  Is — 

HP.  Because  he  perjured  himself  before  the 
Grand  Jury — 

P.  Yep. 

HP.  ...  at  the  suggestion  of  others. 

P.  So  what  you  would  have  on  Magruder 
you  would  say  we  hereby  Indict  Magruder 
and  the  foUowing  unmdicted  co-consplrators 
which  means  that  an  undlcted  .  .  .  (explain 
to  me  what  unindicted  co-consplrators 
means) . 

HP.  That  Just  means  that  for  one  reason 
or  another  we  don't  want  to  charge  them  at 
the  time.  For  example,  I  am  Indicted — you're 
named  as  an  unindicted  co-consplrator.  You 
are  Just  as  guUty  as  I  am  but  you  are  a  wit- 
ness— we  are  not  going  to  prosecute  you. 

P.  I  need  to  know  that  because  .  .  .  In- 
audible). 

HP.  But  all  thoee  people  that  we  name — we 
propose  to  name  only  to  the  extent  that  we 
feel  we  can  corroborate.  The  one  thing  we 
can't  afford  to  do  Is  to  name,  for  example, 
John  Mitchell  and  then  come  up  six  months 
later  without  enough  evidence  to  nail  him. 

P.  Or  for  that  matter — ^Ehrllchman. 

HP.  That's  right. 

P.  Or  Haldeman  or  anybody  else. 

HP.  That's  right. 

P.  In  other  words,  you  are  going  to  put  in 
there  people  you  know  you  can  indict. 

HP.  That's  right.  Now— 

P.  WeU  then  I'U  (inaudible)— I  can  con- 
sider that  a  charge? 

HP.  That's  right. 

P.  That's  right — in  other  words,  if  they're 
in  that  I  would  then  say — anybody  that  was 
an  unindicted  co-conspirator  would  then  be 
immediately  put  on  leave. 

HP.  It  would  .  .  . 

P.  Get  my  point?  "" 

HP.  That's  riglit. 
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p.  That's  what  111  teU  them  I  wlU  do.  Now 
the  other  thing  I  want  to  tell  you  though 
that — and  I  say  this  strongly — I  have 
thought  about  It  a  lot — I  don't  care  what  you 
do  on  Immunity  to  Strachan  or  any  other 
second  people  but  you  can't  give  immunity 
to  any  top  people — not  Dean — needless  to  say 
you  don't  want  to  to  Haldeman  or  Ehrllch- 
man.  Dean  Is  the  counsel  to  the  President — 
after  the  flap  with  Gray — I  went  over  this 
with  Rogers — he  says — after  your  flap  on  the 
Gray  thing  and  the  re?t — it  would  like  that 
you're  .  .  . 

HP.  Right — you  know  why  I  asked 
P.  I  Just  want  you  to  know  that  you  if  give 
immunity  but  I  wUl  have  to  talk  (inaudible) . 
HP.  OK,  well,  let  me  put  it  this  way,  I  wlU 
not  do  that  without  your  knowledge.  If  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  do  that  I  will  come  to 
you  first  and  then  we  can  reach  an  agreement 
that  yes  you  wUl  have  to  disavow  It  and 
that  was  the  decision  of  the  prosecutor.  I 
don't  want  to  make  that  decision,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  don't  want  to  immunize  John  Dean; 
I  think  he  Is  too  high  in  the  echelon  but — 
It's  a— 

P.  The  prosecutors  got  the  right  to  make 
that  decision? 
HP.  Yes,  sir 

P.  You  better,  I  think  .  .  . 
HP.  ...  the  point  of  it  is,  if  it  comes  to  a 
question  of — 

P.  I  think  it  would — look — because  your 
close  relationship  with  Dean — which  has  been 
very  close — It  would  look  like  a  straight 
deal — now  that's  Just  the  way  you've  got  to 
figure  it. 

HP.  That's  right. 

P.  The  prosecutor  has  got  to  know — I  can 
say  as  far  as  the  President  is  concerned  IT 
John  Dean  gets  (inaudible)  then  I  don't 
care — but  Ehrllchman,  Haldeman  and  all  the 
rest  (inaudible) — why  the  hell  did  we  give 
him  Immunization  and  not  the  poor  damn 
Cubans?  It  Just  doesn't  sound  right 
HP.  Right. 

P.  It  doesn't  sound  right — it  isn't  going 
to  sound  good  for  you — because  of  your  rela- 
tionship— it  isn't  going  to  sound  good  for  the 
President. 

HP.  Ah,  well  I  hope  we  don't  have  to  do 
that — I  would  rather  have  a  plea  to  a  lesser 
offense  by  Dean.  I  think  too  that  it's  going 
to  look  awful.  We  are  In  no  disagreement  on 
that  at  all. 

P.  It  would  look  awful,  it  really  would, 
particularly . . . 

HP.  The  thing  that  scares  the  hell  out  of 
me  is  this — suppose  Dean  Is  the  only  key  to 
Haldeman  and  Ehrllchman  and  the  refusal 
to  Inununize  Dean  means  that  Haldeman 
and  Ehrllchman  go  free.  That  is  the  deci- 
sion that  we  are  going  to  ultimately  come 
down  to. 

P.  WeU  you  will  have  to  come   into  me 
with    what    you've    got     (inaudible)     then 
there . . . 
HP.  I  will. 

P.  and    let    me    handle    Haldeman    and 
Ehrllchman. 
HP.  I  will  sir. 
P.  Did  you  get  my  point? 
HP.  Yes,  sir. 

P.  If  it  comes  down  to  that — I  may  have 
to  move  on  Haldeman  and  Ehrllchman — then 
for  example  you  come  to  me  and  say  look 
here's  what — Look  I  am  not  going  to  do  any- 
thing to  Haldeman  and  Ehrllchman  just  be- 
cause of  what  Dean  says — I  can't  do  that. 
Its  got  to  be  corroborated. 
HP.  I  agree  with  that. 
P.  Do  you  agree  with  that? 
HP.  Yes  sir — I  am  not  going  to  do  any- 
thing with  thoee  two  unless  it  is  corrobor- 
ated either. 

P.  Dean  is — I  find,  has  told  two  or  three 
different  stories.  I  didn't  realize  it  until 
lately.    I    guess   when    a    guy    is   scared    he 

doesn't 

HP.  He  is  a  man  under  great  pressure. 
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P.  Sure,  I  feel  for  the  poor 

HP.  So  do  I.  He  took  a  lot — be  knows 

P.  He  is  a  fine  lawyer. 

HP.  A  thirty-four  year  old   man  with  • 

bright  future 

P.  Sure,  he's  worked  his  —  and  (inaudi- 
ble) everything— I  understand  it,  but  I  can- 
not, for  example,  in  good  conscience  and, 
you  can't  in  good  conscience  say  that  you 
are  going  to  send  Haldeman  and  Ehrllch- 
man— or  anybody  for  that  matter — or  Col- 
son — down  the  tube  on  the  uncorroborated 
evidence  of  John  Dean.  You  see — so  basically 
what  your  problem  is  and  the  problem  of 
the  prosecutors  is  to  find  some  corroboration 
for  Dean. 

HP.  Precisely  right. 

P.  If  you  come  in  to  me  with  Dean  plus 
corroboration  and  you  tell  me  that — then 
we  have  a  difficult  decision  on  whether  or 
not  we  want  to  immunize  him. 
HP  That  the  Importance  .  . 
P.  .  .  or  whether  we  have  these  fellows 
Just  leave 

HP.  That  is  the  importance  of  Strachan. 
P.  It  may  be  that  in  that  Instance — you 
see  that  is  the  other  point — of  course  with 
Strachan  you're  (inaudible).  Another  way 
you  can  handle  that — It  occurs  to  me — is 
that — Haldeman  and  Ehrllchman — well  let's 
take  one,  lets  take  Haldeman,  for  example, 
no — Ehrllchman — Ehrllchman  is  the  best 
case — or  Colson  even,  because  they  seem  to 
be  more  tangential  than  Haldeman,  right? 
HP.  Both  are  more  tangential  than  Halde- 
man— yes,  sir. 

P.  Right,  let's  take  Ehrllchman — let's  say 
that  the  only  testimony  we  have  is  some- 
thing about  (inaudible) — and  so  for  and  so 
on — something  about  that  Dean  Is  supposed 
to  have  told  him  about  the  Llddy  operation 
or  something  in  March.  All  right — so  Is  he  a 
co-conspirator?  Let's  suppose  you  cannot  get 
anybody  to  corroborate  that — All  right,  then 
the  question  is,  however,  then  that  is  one 
thing.  If  on  the  other  hand — you  wouldn't 
sack  Ehrllchman  for  that? 

HP.  Mr.  President,  I  wouldn't  prosecute 
Ehrllchman  for  that. 

P.  But  you  might  sack  him? 

HP.  Yes  sir. 

P.  Now  the  second  point  Is,  let  us  sup- 
pose .  .  . 

HP.  I  mean  if  he  were  a  Junior  partner  in 
the  Petersen-Nlxon  law  firm  out  in  Oskosh, 
I  would  not.  But  as  senior  advisor  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  I  would.  That 
is  the  difference. 

P.  Yeah.  Now  you  come  to  the  other  point. 
Suppose  you  have  Dean  in  a  position  of 
where  he  makes  this  charge  against  Ehrllch- 
man— no,  what  I  am  getting  at — no,  no,  no 
my  point  Is  where  you  come  in  and  say  look 
I've  got  this  charge — wait  a  minute  thU  is 
unsubstantiated — but  let  us  suppose  you 
have  witnesses  who  give  testimony — and 
credible  witnesses — the  other  way?  Then 
what  would  you  do  with  Ehrllchman  on  that? 
You  have  heard — Colson  apparently  for  ex- 
ample Is  supposed  to  know  about  that — and 
who  else  was  there  when  they  talked  about 
the,  the,  ah? 

HP.  Clemency? 

P.  What?  Pat  Gray  oh  talked. 

HP.  About — Pat  Gray? 

P.  Leaving  the  country  and  all  that  busi- 
ness— Colson? 

HP.  Llddy— 

P.  Was  Llddy  there? 

HP.  Llddy  gets  his  Instructions  from  Dean. 

P.  Yeah,  All  right,  so  Dean  .  .  . 

HP.  Llddy  passes  the  Information  on  to 
Hunt. 

P.  Dean. 

HP.  Hunt  tells  us  in  the  Grand  Jury  that 
Liddy  said  his  principals  said  that  I  should 
do  this. 

P.  Yeah. 

HP.  Hunt  doesn't  know  who  the  principals 
are. 


P.  Right. 

HP.  ...  he  says  at  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. Even  if  he  does  know, 
P.  Right. 

HP.  he  knows  only  by  hearsay. 
P.  Right. 

HP.   .    .    .   and   probably   not  going   to   be 
admissible. 

P.  This  is  where  you're  going  to  get  the 
corroboration. 

HP.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  are.  I  am  not 
sure  that  we  are. 

P.  See  that's  where  you  give  me  the  tough 
problem.  But  on  the  other  hand  It  seems  to 
me  that  on  that  basis  the  better  way  to 
handle  it  is  for  you  to  rather  than  immuniz- 
ing Dean — you  see  If  you  Immunize  him  for 
something  that  can't  be  corroborated,  it's 
a  straight  deal  between — you  know  what  I 
mean.  Well,  I  can  see  Mitchell  saying — well 
John  Dean  was  talking  too  much  to  Henry 
Petersen,  and  Peterson  did  this  and  Dean 
pulled  the  plug  on  him  and  he  had  no  time 
to  He.  You  know? 
HP.  It's  possible. 

P.  And  its  a  bad  rap,  but  ah,  I'm   (In- 
audible). 

HP.  But  we  are  not  going  to  do  that  Mr. 
President — we  are  going  to  have  .  .  will  have 
corroborative  witnesses  all  along  the  line. 
P.  Yes,  sure. 

HP.  But  I  see  the  problem  and  I  feel— I 
think  we  are  looking  at  it  a  little  bit  dif- 
ferently— . 
P.  Sure. 

HP.  And  I  see  the  problem  in  two  dimen- 
sions and,  of  course,  I  see  it  In  this  respect 
as  a  neophlte.  Obviously  you  and  Bill  Rogers 
are  much  more  experienced  In  these  affairs 
than  I,  but  maybe  because  I  am  a  neophlte 
and  one  of  the  public  I  see  it  perhaps  more 
clearly — at  least  from  a  different  point  of 
view.  It  seems  to  me. 
P.  It's  the  taint. 

HP.  That  it's  Just  the  things  that  they 
have  done  Impairs  you. 

P.  I  understand.  Understand  and  I  agree 
with  you  on  that.  My  point  though  now  is 
a  different  one — it  is  the  question  of  the  Im- 
munity. That  worries  hell  out  of  me. 
HP.  Well  that— 

P.  The  immunity  worries  me  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  Just  Is  .  .  I  don't  think  it's  good 
to  give  it.  I  don't  think  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  had  this  hell  of  a  flap — you  know 
that  Is  the  reason  Gray  wasn't  confirmed — 
because  of  Dean. 
HP.  Well  Mr.  President — 
P.  We  go  In  and  give  It.  .  . 
HP.  If  I  could  only  put  yo\ir  mind  at  ease — 
I  have  been  arguing  with  those  prosecutors 
for  three  days  on  this  Issue — 

P.  I  think  you've  got  to  understand,  I  am 
not  suggesting  this  about  Strachan  or  a  secre- 
tary or  anybody  else — no  immunity  all  the 
way  down  the  line,  but  it  occurred  to  me 
that  particularly  in  talking  to  Rogers  said 
how  in  the  hell  can  they  give  John  Dean  im- 
munity after  he's  the  guy  that  sunk  Pat 
Gray. 

HP.  Well  if  I  sound  like  a  devil's  advo- 
cate^I  am.  I  have  been  saying  the  same  to 
the  prosecutors — how  In  the  hell  can  I  im- 
munize John  Dean? 

P.  That's  the  point.  Well,  I  feel  it 
strongly — I  mean — Just  understand  I  am  not 
trying  to  protect  anybody — I  want  the  damn 
facts  If  you  can  get  the  facts  from  Dean  and 
I  don't  care  whether — 

HP.  Mr.  President,  If  I  thought  you  were 
trying  to  protect  somebody,  I  would  have 
walked  out. 

P.  If  he  doesn't  testify  In  open  court — or 
anything  of  that  sort  It  doesn't  make  any 
difference — I  am  going  to  make  my  decision 
on  the  basis  of  what  you  tell  me  Dean  has 
told  you  and — Just  a  little  feel  of  the  whole 
thing.  But  I've  got  to  do  it  my  way. 
HP.  I  know — no  problem  with  that. 
P.  I've  got  to  get  (Inaudible)  handle  on  it 
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BO  what  I  am  going  to  do  U  this — when 
charges  are  made — if  your  charge  Is  made 
that  certain  co-consplrators,  and  ao  forth 
and  so  on — out! — even  when  they  are  un- 
Indlcted — out.  out — so  that  takes  care  of 
that.  But  that  Is  the  time  to  do  It,  and  I  am 
going  to  say  that — oh,  I  am  not  going  to  use 
your  technical  terms — 

HP.  WeU  that  is  understandable. 

P.  But  I  am  Just  going  to  indicate  that 
there  must  be  cooperation,  that  if  there  Is 
any  evidence  to  Indict  anybody  on  .  .  . 

HP.  Let  me  ask  you  this,  Mr.  President, 
what  would  you  do  if  we  filed  indictment 
against  Magruder,  hypothetlcally,  and 

P.  Yeah — Magruder  or  Dean?  

HP.  Magruder 

P.  Magruder— oh  you  have  indicted  him. 

HP.  To  which  he  is  going  to  plead,  and 
we  named  as  unlndicted  co-conspirators 
everybody  but  Haldeman  and  Ehrllchman — 
never  mind  that  the  variation  improves  be- 
tween them  for  the  moment — 

P.  That  you  would  name  Colson  for  exam- 
ple? 

HP  Well  I  don't  know  about  Colson — Col- 
son is  again  peripheral,  but  Mitchell,  LaRue, 
Mardlan — what-have-you  .  .  . 

P.  Colson  was  a  big  fish  In  my  opinion. 

HP.  Yeah,  and  a 

P.  Would  you  name  Dean  for  example? 

HP.  Oh  yes. 

P.  Oh  yes  he  was — 

HP.  And  we  name  all  of  those  people.  We 
leave  out  Haldeman  and  Ehrllchman.  Now 
one  of  the  things  we  bad  thought  about — 

P.  I  get  your  point 

HP.  leaving  them  out  was  to  give  you  time 
and  room  to  maneuver  with  respect  to  the 
two  of  them. 

P.  Let  me  ask  you — can  1  ask  you — talking 
In  the  Preside  n»^"'»  office 

HP.  Yes  sir. 

(Sets  up  appointment — ^had  to  take  time 
out  to  sign  some  papers] 

P.  You  see  we've  got  to  run  the  govern- 
ment too  (inaudible) . 

P.  You  mean  If  Haldeman  and  Ehrllchman 
leave  you  will  not  indict  them? 

HP.  No  sir,  I  didn't  say  that. 

P.  That  would  be  a  strange   (Inaudible). 

HP.  No — It  was  not  a  question  of  that — It 
was  a  question  of  whether  or  not  they  were 
publicly  identified  In  that  pleading  at  that 
time. 

P.  Yeah. 

HP.  And,  well,  for  example,  as  a  scenario^ 
that  comes  out  and  you  say — 

P.  (inaudible) 

HP.  this  Is  a  shocking  relevatlon — 

P.  Yeah. 

HP.  as  a  consequence  of  that  I  have  con- 
sulted and  I  have  Jvist  decided  to  clear  out 
everybody  here  who  might  have  had — and  as 
a  consequence  Mr.  Ehrllchman  and  Mr.  Hald- 
eman are  going.  Thereafter,  we  would  pro- 
ceed with  the  evidence  wherever  it  took  us. 
That  is  what  we  were  thinking  about  to  be 
perfectly  honest  with  you. 

P.  Well  you  really  oxight  to  Include  them 
(inaudible)    if  you  include  the  others 

HP.  Well 

P.  Oh,  you  don't  want  names  In  the  In- 
dictment of  Magruder. 

HP.  That's  right — unless  we  were  able  to 
go  forward.  Well,  I  don't  want  to  belabor 
the  point — I  have  made  it  clear  that  my  view 
that  I  think  they  have  made  you  very  very 
vulnerable.  I  think  they  have  made  you 
wittingly  or  unwittingly  very  very  vulner- 
able to  rather  severe  criticism  because  of 
their  actions.  At  least  in  pubUc  forums  they 
eroded  confidence  in  the  office  of  the  Pres- 
idency by  their  actions.  WeU  you  know  It. 
I  dont  have  to  belabor  it  here— 

P.  W«U.  let's  begin  with  this  proposition. 
Let's  not  get  In  the  wicket  where  we've  got 
^an  In  an  immunity  position.  Hell  talk. 


HP.  WeU  that's  another  thing.  Have  you 
decided  to  accept  Dean's  resignation? 

P.  No.  I  have  decided  I  have  to  treat  them 
all  the  same. 

HP.  I  was  going  to  say  that  would  be  ter- 
rible the  effect  Is  he  would  be  out  talking 
to  the  Press  inunedlately. 

P.  Oh  no,  no,  no — I  told  Dean  I  was  going 
to  handle  them  all  the  same  (Inaudible)  — 
no  that  would  be  unfair. 

HP.  I  agree. 

P.  Absolutely. 

HP.  I  agree. 

P.  No,  No,  I  talked  to  Dean  about  It — he 
said  well  he  would  do  It  If  they  did  It  too. 
He  would  like  to  do  It  If  they  did  too,  and 
I  said  well  we  are  not  going  to  do  It  on  a  con- 
ditional basis — I  said  stay  on  until  we  see 
wliat  happens.  No.  I  am  not  going  to  con- 
demn Dean  until  he  has  a-chance  to  present 
himelf.  No  he  Is  in  exactly  the  same  position 
they  are  in. 

IIP.  Alright,  OK. 

P.  You  see  that's  the  point:  see  I  put  aU 
three  In  the  same  bag. 

HP.  Very  good. 

P.  How  does  that  sound  to  you?  Do  you 
see  what  I  mean? 

HP.  Yes,  Indeed. 

P.  So  they  have  the  same  rule  and  If 
Strachan  comes  in,  I  am  not  going  to  throw 
Strachan  out  simply  because  he's  been  down 
before  the  Grand  Jury. 

HP.  No — I  agree  with  that. 

P.  If  you  put  his  name  In  that  indictment, 
I'm  going  to  throw  him  out. 

HP.  Well  you  know  Strachan  right  at  this 
point  Is  debating  whether  he  wants  to  be  a 
potential  defendant  or  a  witness. 

P.  You've  got  him  down  there  now  haven't 
you? 

HP  WeU,  he's  not  down  there  now — his 
lawyer  called  around  noon  time  and  we  told 
him  go  back  and  talk  to  your  cUent  and  let 
us  know  one  way  or  another. 

P.  Right,  (pause)  oh  you  mean  you're  not 
covering  the  immunity  thing  there? 

HP.  No — but  we  have  to  dlstlngiilsh  be- 
tween variations  of  immunity. 

P.  What? 

HP.  In  all  probability  there  Is  not  enough 
evidence  to  ImpUcate  Strachan  as  a — 

P.  Principal. 

HP.  principal.  There  may  be  some  evidence 
to  reflect  some  degree  of  culpability,  but  be 
Is  at  least  at  this  point  in  our  Judgment  a 
fringe  character.  The  type  of  person  where 
we  would  not  have  to  formally  immunize  him 
we  would  say  look, 

P.  Yeah. 

HP.  You  are  a  witness  rather  than  a  de- 
fendant— teU  us  what  you  know. 

P.  What  you  mean — you  are  telling  blm 
you  WlU  not  prosecute  him? 

HP.  That's  right  but  It  U  dUtlngulshed 
from  formal  Immunity  which  requires — 

P.  Oh,  I  see. 

HP.  a  filing  In  court. 

P.  What  you  say — Look  we  are  having  you 
here  as  a  witness  and  we  want  you  to  talk. 

HP.  That  is  described  as  Immunity  by 
estoppel. 

P.  I  see,  I  see — that's  fair  enough. 

HP.  That  Is  really  the  prosecutor's  bar- 
gain. 

P.  That  is  much  better  basically  than  im- 
munity— let  me  say  I  am  not.  I  guess  my 
point  on  Dean  Is  a  matter  of  principle — It  Is 
a  question  of  the  fact  that  I  am  not  trying 
to  do  Dean  In — I  would  like  to  see  him  save 
himself  but  I  think  find  a  way  to  do  It 
without — if  you  go  the  Immunity  route  I 
think  we  are  going  to  catch  holy  beU  for  It. 

HP.  Scares  hell  out  of  me. 

P.  Rogers  says  (expletive  removed)  be  says 
"teU  Peterson  (expletive  removed)  U  you  give 
them  immunity  here — he  sees  (Inaudible) 
the  Gray  thing  and  aU  the  rest — Dean  Is." 
Whatever  area  we  think  Dean  la  In,  In  the 
pubUc  mind,  be  Is  a  big  shot.  Ervln  thinks 


he  Is  a  big  shot,  the  whole  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee — Dean  Is  the  guy  that  the  whole 
Executive  PrlvUege  thing  Is  about.  So  we 
give  him  immunity?  I  hadn't  thought  about 
it  when  you  first  talked  about  It. 

HP.   Soimds.   .   . 

P.  But  you  must  have  thought  about  It.'; 

HP.  I  have — Indeed.  It  is  the  toughest  de-' 
clslon  I  have  facing  me. 

P.  WeU  what  the  hell — he  can  talk  with- 
out any  immunity  can't  he?  Oh  I  guess  If  he 
is   a   defendant   he   wouldn't   talk   to   you. 

HP.  That's  right. 

P.  (Inaudible)  of  course  he  wouldn't  (In- 
audible). Is  that  your  problem? 

HP.  You  know  If  I  get — yes — of  course  even 
If  I  come  up  with  a  lesser  cliarge  that  damn 
Sirica  is  Just  liable  to  blast  heU  out  of  all 
of  us  to  prevent  him  to  plead  even  to  a  lesser 
charge.  The  Ideal  position  would  be  the 
same  as  Magruder — you  plead  to  one  count 
felony    Indictment — take    your    chances. 

P.  That  U  what  Magruder  agreed  to  plead 
to? 

HP.  That's  right. 

P.  To  one  count  felony  indictment. 

HP.  And  that's  what  we  are  trying  to  work 
out  with  Dean  and  that's  where  the  .  .  . 

P.  ( inaudible ) 

HP.  Five  years — max. 

P.  Five  years — Out  in  two  years? 

HP.  Probably. 

P.  That's  the  way  it  works.  Isnt  It? 

HP.  Yes  Sir. 

P.  Dean's  lawyers  say  (Inaudible) 

HP.  Dean's  lawyers  say  we  wlU  try  this 
whole  damn  Administration. 

P.  Huh? 

HP.  They  say  we'U  try  this  whole  Admin- 
istration. 

P.  Yeah,  I  know.  I  heard  that.  So  that  puts. 
you  in  a  hard  spot. 

HP.  That's  right.  I  don't  know,  I  am  Just 
aghast  at  the  whole  damn  thing  and  you 
must  be  too.  Because  I  see  no  rhyme, 
reason — 

P.  Slightly. 

HP.  anything  to  .  .  . 

P.  Yeah— for  aU  this  treatment— for  this? 

HP.  And  you  know,  I  look  at  John  ItlitcheU 
and  I  have  admired  him — and 

P.  Yeah — I  know — good  man. 

HP.  and  I'm  Just  shocked. 

P.  But  what  happened  we  know  Is  this: 
These  Jackasses  got  off  ...  see  this  Llddy  Is 
crazy  and  Hvmt  and  that  whole  bunch  con- 
ducted this  (Inaudible)  MitcheU  wasn't 
minding  the  store  and  Magruder  Is  a  weak 
fellow — and  the  daoui  thing — and  then 
afterwards  they  compounded  It  by  what  hap- 
pened afterwards. 

HP.  That's  right. 

P.  They  were  caught  in  It  and  they  said — 
Oh  we  can't — and  basically  they  were  trying 
to  protect  Mitchell — let's  face  It.  You  know 
that. 

HP.  WeU,  you  know  LaRue  broke  down  and 
cried  like  a  baby  yesterday. 

P.  He  did?  That's  too  bad. 

HP.  He  was  not  so  bad  on  admitting  the 
obstruction  of  Justice  and  subornation.  Re- 
signed, said  he'd  probably  plead — said  he 
didn't  even  think  it  worthwhUe  to  bring  a 
lawyer  with  htm — ah, 

P.  He  bad  (inaudible) 

HP.  Not  fully — he  broke  down  but  when 
It  came  to  testifying  about  John  MitcheU  he 
Just  broke  down  and  started  to  cry.  It  Is  a 
terrible  thing  .  .  . 

P.  (Inaudible)  as  we  aU  do,  but  we  are 
going  to  do  the  right  thing.  Dont  you  worry 
about  that.  I  am  Just  trying  to  do  the  right 
thing  In  the  way  that  to  .  .  . 

HP.  Mr.  President,  If  I  dldnt  have  confi- 
dence In  you — I  wouldn't  be  here. 

P.  Yeah. 

HP.  You  know — 

P.  Yeah. 

P.  Did  we  do  any  good  on  the  Liddy  can? 

HP.  I  don't  know — ^MaroiUis. 
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p.  (inaudible). 
BCP.  His  lawyer,  flew  down — 
P.  (Inaudible). 

HP.  And  we  bad  Llddy  brought  over  to  a 
cell  block  of  DC  Court  and  made  him  avail- 
able— and  that  was  yesterday  and  of  course 
I  am  sure  Llddy  is  thinking  it  over — but — 
we'll  see.  That  man  is  a  mental  case  .  .  . 
(inaudible). 

HP.  I  guess  Bill  Rogers  was  shocked  too? 
(Pause)  Ood  Almighty. 

P.  Bill — I  think  everybody  is  shocked,  but 
we  are  in  it.  So  what  do  you  do?  In  this 
thing — in  these  things — you've  got  them,  you 
handle  them  and  go  on  to  something  else — 
that's  what  we  are  going  to  do. 

HP.  Damn,  I  admire  your  strength.  I  tell 
you. 
P.  Well,  that's  what  we  are  here  for. 
HP.   Well   I   know   but   I've   been    around 
government  long  enough  .  .  . 

P.  Frankly,  the  Dean  thing  troubles  the 
bell  out  of  me — I  would  like  in  one  sense 
I  would  like  to  see  the  poor  bastard  you 
know,  out  of  it  and  in  another  sense  I  think 
the  immunity  thing  scares  me  to  death. 

HP.  Well  it  dees  me  too.  I  agree. 

P.  How  shall  we  leave  that?  Tou  will  go 
back  and — you  haven't  made  a  decision  then? 

HP.  Well  were  still  negotiating. 

P.  You  are  going  to  try  to  see  if  you  can 
get  it  another  way — 

HP.  That's  righi — that  solves  the  problem 
for  me — and  If  .  .  . 

P.  But  you  may  not  be  able  to  and  then 
we  will  have  to  get  Dean.  He  is  the  only 
one,  so — otherwise  you  go  the  other  way. 

HP.  Teah.  IncidentaUy,  I  talked  with  Pat 
Cray  again — 

P.  Yeah. 

HP.  I  went  back  again  today. 

P.  Do  you  think  you  can  put  that  piece 
together? 

HP.  Yes  sir— ni  teU  you  what  happened. 
He  said  he  met  with  Ehrllchman — in  Ehrlich- 
man's  office — Dean  was  there  and  they  told 
him  they  had  some  stuff  in  Hunt's  office  that 
was  utterly  unrelated  to  the  Watergate  Case. 
They  gave  him  two  maniln  envelopes  that 
were  sealed.  He  took  them.  He  says,  they  said 
get  rid  of  them.  Dean  doesn't  say  that.  Dean 
says  I  didn't  want  to  get  rid  of  them  so  I 
gave  them  to  Gray.  But  in  any  event,  Gray 
took  them  back,  and  I  said  Pat  where  are 
they,  and  he  said  I  burned  them.  And  I  said 

P.  He  burned  them? 

HP.  I  said  that's  terrible. 

P.  Unrelated— only  thing  he  can  say  was 

he  did  it  because  it  was  political  stuff  I  sup- 
pose? 

HP.  Well,  you  know,  the  cynics  are  not 
going  to  believe  it  was  unrelated. 

P.  Oh  yes  of  course. 

HP.  I  said,  did  you  read  it? 

P.  Who  banded  it  to  him.  Dean?  Who 
knows  the  contents? 

HP.  Dean  and  Erhllchman.  Dean — Gray 
•ays  he  never  looked  at  it — never  read  It. 

P.  Did  Dean?— did  we  ask  Dean  what  the 
contents  were? 

HP.  I  didn't  ask  Dean  because  he  said  it 


P.  Did  anybody? 

HP.  Not  at  this  point.  We'U  have  get  to 
that  obviously. 

P.  Sure.  Dumb  damn  thing  to  do. 

HP.  I  think  it  U  incredible  and  I  Jvist— 

P.  Why  didn't  be  Just  put  It  (Inaudible) 

HP.  I  said  Pat  why  did  you  do  it. 

P.  Pat's  naive. 

H**-  H*  ■»1<1 — well,  I  suppose  because  I  took 
them  at  their  word. 

(Apparently  someone  brought  in  a  state- 
ment). 

P.  (Inaudible)  Oh  thU  Is  a  (inaudible) 
Senate  Select  Committee.  Let  m«  read  it  to 
you  if  you  can  (inaudible)  it  for  m«  a  UtUe. 
"For  several  weeks  Senator  Ervln  and  Sen- 
ator  Baker  and  their  counsel  have  been  in 
contact   with   White   House  representatives. 


Mr.  Ehrllchman  and  Jir.  Garment.  They  have 
been  talking  about  ground  rules  to  preserve 
the  separation  of  powers  without  stressing 
facts.  I  believe  that  the  Committee  ground 
rules  that  have  been  adopted  totally  pre- 
serve the  doctrine.  They  provided  the  .  .  .  ap- 
pearance by  a  witness  named — in  the  first 
instance  to  be  in  executive  session  if  ap- 
propriate. Second,  the  executive  privilege 
would  be  expressly  preserved  (inaudible) 
proceeding  would  be  televised  (inaudible)  .  . . 
that  has  never  been  a  central  Issue  especi- 
ally since  the  separation  of  powers  problem 
is  otherwise  solved."  (inaudible)  Does  that 
sound  right  to  you? 

HP.  Yes  sir. 

P.  Forthcoming  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth? 
All  White  House  staff  will  appear  and  testify 
under  oath  and  (inaudible)  all  proper  ques- 
tions fully  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Second  announcement — "When  the  Water- 
gate Case  (inaudible)  several  weeks  ago,  I 
began  to  look  into  this  matter  as  a  result  of 
printed  stories  in  the  press  and  private  in- 
formation which  had  come  to  me — private 
information? 

HP.  I  don't  think  that  ought  to  be  there. 

P.  Basically  it  was  the  LaRue  thing — not 
the  LaRue — but  the  McCord  thing  that 
really  set  my  invest  .  .  .  that  Is  when  I  started 
to  work  with  my  .  .  . 

HP.  I  don't  see  how  you  can  say  private 
information  that  came  to  you  without 

P.  Yeah 

HP.  Almost  becoming  personally  Involved — 
at  least  as  a  result  of  a  witness  .  .  . 

P.  As  a  result  of  some  very  serious  charges 
that  were 

HP.  Yes,  I  think  that  has  to  be  modified, 
(noise  of  paper  being  moved  around — obvi- 
ously the  President  was  working  on  the 
statement) 

P.  We  could  say  that  I — what  was  the  term 
we  used? — this  says  real  progress  has  been 
made — that  isn't  very  good — what  is  the 
term  that  we  wanted  to  say  about  significant 
developments? 

HP.  Significant  developments  Is  a  term — 

P.  Any  person  in  the  Executive  Branch 
who  Is  indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury  my  policy 
would  be  to  immediately  suspend  him.  If  he 
is  convicted  he  would  be  automatically  dis- 
charged. No  person  in  past  or  present  posi- 
tions of  importance  can  (inaudible)  the 
prosecution. 

HP.  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  say  that 
Mr.  President.  I  mean,  I  think  that  U  fine 
for  you  and  I  to  share  your  concerns  on 
that,  but  to  state  that  publicly  seems  to  me 
will  have  tendency  to  prevent  people  from 
coming  in.  In  effect,  we  will  be  right  back 
to  where  we  were  without  the  immunity 
statute — where  the  Fifth  Amendment  is  a 
complete  bar.  Now  even  if  we  never  utilize 
immunity  the  fact  that  it  is  there  and  can 
be  used  to  strip  them  of  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment rights  Is  a  terrible  Important  tactic  to 
have  available.  That  phrase  In  there  takes 
that  tactic  away  from  us. 

P.  The  tactic  of? 

HP.  Of  immunity 

P.  This  doesn't  refer  to  .  .  . 

HP.  For  example,  we  might  want  to  Im- 
munize Strachan. . 

P.  Well  no,  no — ?  ' 

HP.  Well  then  you  get  Into  a  question  of 
who  Is  a  person  of  importance — Washington 
Post  may  very  well  think  that  Strachan  Is 
a  person  of  Importance.  Anybody  who  works 
at  the  White  House  Is  a  person  of  Importance 
as  distinguished  from — minor  underlings  so 
far  as  you  are  concerned. 

P.  Should  we  say  major  government  em- 
ployees? Government  employees  holding  ma- 
jor positions — how  is  that? 
HP.  I  would  prefer  that  we  not  say  it. 
P.    Well   I    am   Ji«t   trying   to   cover   my 
tracks  on  the  Dean  thing — ^that  is  all. 
HP.  Tes. 

P.  And  if  he  is — then  that  is  the  VS. 
Attorney's  Job. 


HP.  But  that  is  a  sophisticated  point  isn't 
it? 

P.  Yeah.  Sure,  we  could  say  that  Dean  was 
let  off?  Oooh. 

HP.  Oh,  it  is  a  sophisticated  point  after 
the  fact  but  at  this  point  in  time  in  con- 
Junction  with  this  statement  it  is  going  to 
tale  a  rather  astute  reporter  to  raise  it.  Is 
immunity  going  to  be  utilized? — the  ques- 
tion is  easily  defended — you  know — ^that  is  a 
prosecutorial  tactic  and  that  will  be  handled 
by  the  prosecutors  if  and  when  it  is  neces- 
sary. 

P.  Right. 

HP.  You  could  say  I  would  hope — 

P.  Yeah. 

HP.  That  no  significant  figures  would  be 
Immunized. 

P.  I  express  my — I  want  to  put  something- 
many  of  you  know — I  would  h<^e — what 
could  I  say?  I  would  hope  any  major — any 
official  holding  a  major  position,  ah. 

HP.  I  have  expressed  my  concern. 

P.  My — I  express  my  view. 

HP.  To  the  Department  of  Justice. 

P.  To  the  department  of  Justice  that  no 
person,  that  it  is  my  expressed  view  to  the 
Dept.  that  no  persons  should  be  immunized. 

HP.  No — that  is  too  strong. 

P.  Huh? 

HP.  That  Is  too  strong.  That's  a  double 
entendre  if  you  like — 

P.  Alright — what  would  you  say  then? 

HP.  In  effect  that  says  that  you  are  taking 
away  a  prosecutorial  tool  from  them. 

P.  I  express  my  view  to  the  appropriate 
authorities — shall  we  say — 

HP.  That  would  weaken  it. 

P.  To  the  appropriate  authorities  that  I 
do  not  favor — 

HP.  I  have  expressed  my  hope  to  the  ap- 
propriate authorities  that  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  immunize  any  major  official  In 
order  to  develop  a  prosecutable  case. 

P-  OK — I've  got  it  Henry — otherwise  it  is 
nothing  new — (inaudible)  through  the  ap- 
propriate ways — that  all  White  House  espe- 
cially are  expected  to  cooperate  fully — we  said 
that — with  the  U.S.  Dept. 

HP.  With  the  prosecution. 

P.  With  the  prosecution. 

HP.  With  the  prosecution  team. 

P.  With  the  prosecution  team.  It  says  I 
have  (inaudible)  an  occasion  to  attempt  to 
pass  the  word  to  others  who  might  be  able 
to  help  to  (inaudible)  cooperation.  I  don't 
think  that  means  anything. 

HP.  I  don't  think  that  means  anything  and 
I  think  it  says  too  much. 

P.  Yes. 

P.  Yeah — well  what  you  are  in  effect  saying 
to  me — as  I  say — I  want  to  be  very  clear  on 
the  Haldeman/Ehrlichman  thing.  That  if 
they  were  left  out  of  the  non-indicable  list 
it  gives  me  a  little  running  room.  I  want  to 
be  very  clear — that  understood? 

HP.  That's  right,  that's  right. 

P.  It  doesn't  mean  that  they  aren't  even- 
tually be  indicated  If  you  get  the  facts. 

HP.  That's  right. 

P.  But  it  does  mean  that  they  have  an  op- 
por  .  .  .  they  aren't  canned  as  a  restxlt  of  the 
lact — that  is  what  we  are  really  getting  down 
to  isn't  it — you  would  have  to  put  Dean  on 
tha  list  wouldn't  you? 

HP.  Yes  Sir. 

P.  I  guess  you  would  have  to  with  every- 
thing with  him  because  liaslcally  Magruder 
is  going  to  name  him. 

HP.  That's  right. 

P.  Hmp. 

HP.  And,  if  we  get  down  to  . . . 

P.  Magruder  Is  not  n*mlng  Haldeman  and 
Ehrllchman  though.  That  Is  the  problem 
is  it? 

HP.  Yes  but  be  doee — but  not  In  firsthand 
sense — 
P.  Only  by  hearsay. 

HP.  But  you  see — if  be  makes  that  sUte> 
ment  in  open  court— 
P.  Yeah.  I  get  It. 
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HP.  It  means  to  me  It  makes  your  practical 
difficulties  Just  as  severe  as  if  we  had  named 
hlra  in  the  first  place. 

P.  Well  I  am  glad  to  get  this  kind  of  stuff 
so  I  get  a  clear  view  of  everything — what  the 
options  are — 

HP.  And  if  we  frankly — if  we  think  that 
Sirica  is  going  to  elicit  that  kind  of  state- 
nieut  we  will  include  him  in  the  charge  to 
the  extent  that  we  can. 

P.  Yeah — sure  you  don't  want  to  . . . 

HP.  Subject  only  to  the  fact  that  we  can 
corroborate  it  later  on. 

F.Timlng  now.  What  about  Magruder — you 
don't  expect  him  tomorrow? 

HP.  Well  I  told  them  .  .  .  Probably  not  to- 
day, but  I  guarantee  you  at  least  twelve 
hours  notice. 

P.  Can  you  give  me  that  much? 

HP.  I  will  guarantee  you  that.  I  will  hold 
it  up  to  make  certain  you  get  it. 

P.  Yeah.  The  only — Yeah.  On  the  other 
hand  I  suppose  you  should  say  (inaudible) 
story — it  got  a  hell  of  a  big  play. 

HP.  I  didn't  see  it. 

P.  And  other  stories  that  are  not  so  likely 
to  (inaudible)  could,  could — everything  is 
likely  to  blow  around  here.  But  at  least  you 
give  met  the — there  is  nothing  in  this  that 
we  irritate  the  fact  that  do  we  (inaudible)  til 
down  there  in  that  court  we  know  this  damn 
(inaudible). 

HP.  That's  right 

P.  So  basically  we  are  in  a  pretty  good  posi- 
tion to  say — that  except  as  I  said  I  don't 
want  the  Washington  Post  to  break  this 
case. 

HP.  That's  right.  We  don't  either. 

P.  I  want  the  Department  of  Justice — and, 
frankly,  the  White  House — because  as  you 
can  see  we'll  cooperate  (inaudible) . 

P.  OK — I  can  see  what  you  mean.  You 
would  anticipate  then  that  if  you  didnt  in- 
clude Haldeman  and  Ehrllchman  in  your  gen- 
eral thing  that  Sirica  will  question  the  de- 
fendant— Magruder — and  he  then  will  bring 
In— 

HP.  If  he  brings  that  out — if  we  think 
that  is  a  real  possibility  then  we  will  have 
to  decide  whether  or  not  as  a  matter  of  con- 
science and  professional  ethics  we  can  put 
them  in.  If  we  can  answer  that  yes — then  we 
will  put  them  in.  If  on  the  other  hand,  we 
think  there  is  no  basis  for  it— even  if  Sirica 
does  bring  out  the  hearsay — we  will  Just  have 
to  take  the  knuckle  for  It. 

P.  Sure — which  is  basicaUy  what  Slrlcs 
wants.  Oolson — I  think  we  shoiUd  know  about 
him  too. 

HP.  WeU, 

P.  Not  yet.  huh? 

HP.  Well,  Blttman  went  to  Colson  to  urge 
leniency — Colson  then  got  in  touch  with 
Ehrllchman  and  Dean.  Ehrllchman  is  alleged 
to  have  said — 

P.  Make  no  commitments 

HP.  we'll  do  the  best  we  can — make  no 
commitments.  Then  thereafter  you  know 
apparently  money  flows — or  so  we  are  told — 
whether  there  Is  any  relevancy  or  relation- 
ship remains  to  be  determined. 

P.  What  did  Blttman  want? 

HP.  Well  apparently  the  funds,  but  that 
remains  to  be  developed — ah,  Dorothy  Hunt 
was,  according  to  McCord.  the  Intermediary 
the  leniency  thing  (Inaudible) 

P.  Right. 

HP.  And  another  Intermediary  was  LaRue 
and  LaRue  used  the  alias  of  Baker— two 
aliases — one  was  Baker  and  I  have  forgotten 
the  other  one,  for  the  transmittal  of  mon- 
ey. One  of  the  things  that  concerns  me  in 
this  area  and  you  know  again  an  area  In 
which  I  may  have  made  a  mistake  earlier  In 
the  game  was  with  respect  to  Kalmbacb. 
Now  I  imderstand  he  is  your  personal  law- 
yer—te  that  a  fact? 

P.  Yes,  yes — very  capable  guy.  (Inaudi- 
ble)—as  I  understand — they  called  and  said 
raise  some  money  for  the  (inaudible)  and  so 


forth.  I  am  sure  he  was  no  damn  co-con- 
splrator.  (Inaudible  ) after  the  campaign. 

HP.  Here's  one  thing — in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  proceedings  when  they  had  Segrettl 
In  the  Grand  Jury — 

P.  Yeah. 

HP.  I  told  Sllbert — now — damn  it  Slloert 
keep  your  eye  on  the  mark — we  are  investi- 
gating Watergate — we  are  not  investigating 
the  whole  damn  realm  of  politics  and  I  don't 
want  you  questioning  him  about  the  Presi- 
dent's lawyer. 

P.  Right. 

HP.  Well,  he  didn't.  WeU  now  Kalmbach 
comes  up  and  you  heard  on  the  news  I  am 
sure  today — he  apparently  is  going  to  be 
called  by  the  Senate  Committee — but  he  also 
comes  up  in  this  investigation  with  respect 
to  actually  Kalmbach  raising  money — or 
passing  on  money  at  Mitchell's  direction  for 
the   co-conspirators — So   we   are   going — 

P.  Sure. 

HP.  To  have  Kalmbach  back  into  the 
Grand  Jury. 

P.  Well  in  that  instance,  I  suppose  there 
you've  got  to  prove  what  he  thought  he  was 
raising  it  for. 

HP.  Well,  even  if  he  didn't  know  or  he  was 
misled — the  fact  that  he 

P.  (Inaudible.) 

HP.  did  at  the  time  we  may  very  well  end 
up  with  him  l>eing  a  witness. 

P.  Damn  right — oh  I  know  that.  I  would 
seriously — I  mean.  And  again  on  that  par- 
ticular cotmt — I  guess  you  were  the  one,  1 
think  who  said  the  question  is  motive— 
what  they  raised  the  money  for 

HP.  That's  right. 

P.  If  you  are  trying  to  help  them  out  with 
their  defense — that  is  one  thing — but  If  you 
are  helping  them  out  to  keep  them  quiet 
that  is  a  hell  of  (inaudible) — that  is  an  ob- 
struction Job. 

HP.  That's  right — you  know  If  you  are 
acting  out  of  Christian  charity — 

P.  Right. 

HP.  That  is  fine. 

P.  That  would  be  Mitchell's  defense  on 
that. 

HP.  Of  course  all  the  inferences  rtm  the 
other  way  and  that  is  a  hell  of  a  defense 
to  have  to  put  to  the  Jury. 

P.  Well  I  gness  you  have  given  me  enough 
to  chew  on  here — whether  I  get  something 
out  today  and  we'll  know  how — about  it  to- 
night— I'll  see — I  may  have  a  little  bit  of 
time.  You  don't  think  that  you  are  going 
to  Indict  sometime  today. 

HP.  I  will  be  glad  to  give  you  twelve  hours 
notice.  Nothing  is  going  to  happen  today  I  am 
certain — even  if  we  get  an  agreement  today — 
you  know  I  can  still  hold  it  off  a  day. 

P.  Yeah — you  might  hold  it  off  even  to- 
morrow, huh? 

HP.  That's  right.  If  we  have  to  go  see  Ervln 
and  Sirica — both  of  them — it  may  very  well 
take  a  full  day  before  we  can  get  both  things 
accomplished. 

P.  I've  got  to  accept  a  big  huge  schedule 
tomorrow — energy  message,  and  so  forth,  and 
BO  forth,  and  I  don't  want  to  tell  you  to 
hold  it  off  except  apparently  it  is  going  to 
take  you  some  time  anyway — I  mean  there  is 
always  a  change  of  leaks — leaks  aren't  going 
to  mean  much — 

HP.  There  are  so  many  I's  to  dot  and  t's  to 
cross  on  this  thing — when  you  talk  about 
holding  off  a  day  or  two  it  doesn't  make 
that  much  difference. 

P.  Except  leaks— what  do  you  think  on  (in- 
audible) ? 

HP.    I   think    it    is    terribly    Important — 

P.  Get  out  front? 

HP.  for  you  to  get  out  front  on  this  thing — 
irrespective  of 

P.  Bv«n  with  a  statement  like  this  that 
doesn't  say  much.  WeU  cooperating  with  Kr- 
vin  but  that's 

HP.  It  says  that— that  is  signlBcant  news. 
1  think  it  is  significant  that  it  reflects  that 


you  are  taking  a  personal  Interest  In  it — I 
think  it  is  significant  that  you  say  there 
are  significant  developments  which  means 
you  are  personally  informed  and  not  only 
have  endorsed  what  the  prosecution  is  doing. 
It  certainly  is  not  significant  in  terms  of 
evidentiary  facts  but  we  are  never  going  to 
be  in  a  position  to  do  that  anyway — unless 
the  public  exposvu-e  in  the  court.  You  know 
there  Is  another  dimension,  Mr.  President. 
These  fellows  Magruder,  Dean  have  talked  to 
us — they'd  be  less  than  human  if  they  didn't 
watch  to  see  if  the  system  was  surviving  the 
test — so  there  is  another  reason  for  their  de- 
lay. Conceivably  they  say  well  this  may  be 
too  strong  for  the  Department  of  Justice  or 
the  President — or  the  people  at  the  White 
House — they're  not  going  to  have  the  cour- 
age to  face  up  to  this — let's  wait  and  see 
what  happens  and  if  we  don't  see  some  move- 
ment then  our  bargaining  position  will  be- 
come increasingly  tougher  day  by  day  by  day. 

P.  Yeah,  (inaudible) — keep  in  my  mind — 
(inaudible)  get  the  damn  thing  over  with — 
and  I  know  the  trials  of  Mitchell  and  all 
these  people  will  take  a  long  time — (inaudi- 
ble)— Mitchell  will  never  plead  guUty,  never. 
Fight  it  aU  the  way  down  the  line,  (inaudi- 
ble). What  would  you  do  if  you  were  Mit- 
chell? 

HP.  I  think  I  would  probably  go  to  Saudi 
Arabia  to  tell  you  the  truth. 

P.  Poison. 

HP.  When  I  think  the  former  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  being  subject 
to  criminal  trial  is  Just — 

P.  For  obstruction  of  justice — not  the  bug- 
ging— the  obstruction  of  Justice. 

HP.  It  is  Just  terrible. 

P.  OK — alright — thanks  for  your  help.  Ill 
see  If  I  can  work  something  out  today  and  If 
I  don't,  maybe  tomorrow.  We'll  see  about  It. 

HP.  Thank  you.  Have  a  good  day  Mr. 
President. 

P.  Yep— we'll  try. 

Appendix  42.  Meeting:  The  President, 
Haldeman,  Ziegler  and  EhrUchman,  Oval  Of- 
fice,  AprU    17,   1973.    (3:5(>-4:35  p.m.) 

E.  This  is  John  Ehrllchman  for  BiU  Tim- 
mons. 

E.  Ah,  I'm  in  the  President's  office  BiU,  can 
you  caU — get  the  first  page,  first  two  lines  of 
the  second  page  (unintelligible) .  Pardon  me? 
No,  Just  teU  him  that's  the  statement.  BUI, 
Just  go  ahead  and  do  it.  Thanks. 

P.  1  completed  the  round  with  Petersen 
and  he  said  he  completely  agreed  with  me, 
that  he's  been  arguing  that  with  the  U.S. 
Attorneys.  He  says  the  problem — 

E.  He's  in  total  control. 

P.  He  said  the  problem  is  (tmlnteUlgible) . 
I  said,  "WeU  you're  going  to  corroborate  it, 
aren't  you?"  "Yes.  of  course."  But  I  put  It 
bluntly.  No  individual — 

Z.  Ya,  I  Just  want  to  check.  Are  we  already 
to  go? 

P.  I  don't  know  If  I  can  reaUy  make  it.  How 
late  can  I  go?  About  4:30.  OK.  Don't  teU 
anybody  yet.  Thank  you.  I'll  let  you  know. 

P.  Quickly.  The  new  evidence,  new  leaks. 
First.  I  said,  I  said  Rogers  and  I  talked  about 
it  and  Rogers  thought  it  was  totally  wrong 
to  immunize  the  President's  counsel.  Rogers 
did  say  that.  However,  I  talked  about  the 
leaks  in  the  Grand  Jury  (unintelligible)  Mit- 
chell, Dean.  I  said  I  Just  want  you  to  know 
that  you  are  vulnerable.  He  said,  "WeU  I  never 
gave  them  substance,  I  Just  gave  them  (im- 
intelligible)  on  how  they  did  and  so  forth 
and  so  forth."  He  says,  "After  all.  it's  my  re- 
sponslbUity."  But  anyway.  I  don't  know.  I 
didn't  get  far  with  that  (unlnteUlgible).  He 
talked  to  Pat  Gray  and  Pat  Gray  has  now  told 
him  that  he  destroyed  the  packet.  He  Just 
shakes  his  head. 

H.  Why  would  Gray  do  thatt 

P.  Gray  was  told  It  was  poUtical,  was  tcdd 
to  destroy.  I  dont  know  Gray  was  told  It 
was  material,  actually  nothing  to  do  with 
Watergate.  He  was  told  to  destroy  It,  but 
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Petersen  says  that's  that.  Here's  the  situa- 
tion, baslcallT,  (nnlntelUglble) .  TheyT« 
goings  to  haul  him  tn  court,  have  him  plead 
guilty,  put  a  statement  out  because  81rlc» 
always  questions  the  witnesses  who  plead 
gniny.  They  are  going  to  make  It  as  broad 
as  they  can  and  as  narrow  as  they  can  at 
the  same  time.  By  being  as  broad  as  they 
can,  they  are  going  to  say  that  he  has  named 
certain  people  and  they  are  going  to  name  a 
group  of  people  that  Is  non-lndkrtable  co- 
conspirators. They're  going  to  Include  every- 
body on  that  list.  I  said,  "Is  Dean  going  to 
be  on  that  Ibt?"  He  said,  "Yes."  He  said. 
"Prankly  (unintelligible)  not  inclnde  Halde- 
man  and  Ehrllchman,  which  gives  yon  an 
option."  I  said.  Are  you  telling  me  that  If 
Haldeman  and  Ehrllchman  decMe  to  take 
leave,  that  you  will  not  then  proceed  with 
the  prosecution.  TTo,"  he  said,  "I  don't  mean 
that."  He  said,  nwhat  I  mean  Is  that  they 
are  not  going  to  appear  on  that  list  and  that 
(imlnteUlglble)  Grand  Jury  and  make  case 
there   (unlnteniglble) .  So  there's  the — 

E.  Wen.  whether  we  take  leave  or  not 
doesnt  effect  the  list  that  they  read  off. 

P.  Tes.  Tes. 

E.  Oh.  tt  does?  Tes,  It  does.  They  will  put 
MS  on  the  list  If  we  dont  take  leave? 

P.  Yes,  becaitse  otherwise,  he  says,  he  says 
Sirica  is  going  to  question  Magruder  and  he's 
going  to  question  (unintelligible)  and  it  ap- 
pears (unintelligible).  If  he  does  that,  then 
It  will  appear  that  the  Justice  Department 
again  Is  covering  up.  Two  questions:  One, 
should  we  go  fcH-ward  with  an  annotmcement 
today  or  not,  or  should — 

B.  Wen,  from  your  standpoint,  you  must. 
Even  so.  This  thing  will  get  away  from  you 
otherwise. 

P.  WeU,  the  real  question,  I  suppose,  John 
is  (unlntenigtble) .  I  dont  thmk  we  can — 
here's  the  whrte  point.  In  effect — if  the — 
your  names  will  probably  be  on  the  list. 
That's  what  he's  saying  unless  you  decide 
not  to,  decide  that  yo\ir  not  (unintelligible) . 

H.  It  tsnt  that  (unintelligible) .  we  have  to 
resign.  The  (unintelltglble}  doesnt  accom- 
plish anythhig. 

P.  (unintelligible) 

H.  What  does  he  mean  from  that?  I  dont 
understand? 

E.  Ttie  guy  to  gain  from  that  Is  Dean. 

H.  Ta,  they're  potting  us  In  the  same  bag 
with  httn. 

E.  Ya. 

P.  (unlnteniglble)  he  said  Dean's  lawyers 
say  Dean  is  going  to  make  a  case  against  thia 
Administration.  They're  going  to  try  this  Ad- 
ministration. That's  what  he  said.  So,  I  guess 
that's  where  we  stand  with  Dean. 

E.  Wen,  it's  as  broad  as  it  la  long  as  far  as 
rm  concerned.  If  Fm  to  take  leave — you 
think  I  should — that  is  or  has  the  same  effect 
as  being — 

P.  As  resigning?  (unintelligible)  taking 
leave  you  couldn't  come  back. 

E.  Ya.  m  never  come  back. 

P.  Of  course  not.  I  understand  that. 

E.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I'm  Indicted  and 
take  leave,  and  then  I'm  acquitted,  I  could 
come  back.  But  to  take  leave  and  then  not 
appear  on  the  Magruder  list,  it's  a  confession. 

P.  That's  right.  So  I  think  their  (unintelli- 
gible) approach  ]u&t  doesn't  work. 

H.  Well,  then  you  look  worse  by  that  than 
you  do  the  other  way.  You  look  better  to  have 
us  on  the  list,  than  to  have  us  take  leave  and 
then  not  be  on  the  Ust. 

E.  Cause  that  looks  liks  you're  covering  up, 
that  it  hasn't  come  out. 

P.  I  think  so.  too. 

H.  If  we're  going  to  be  on  the  list,  so  be  tt ! 

P.  That's  right.  I  think  you're  right. 

H.  I  think  we're  in  a  terrlbte— theae  gnya 
are  working  In  a  moat  bloodthirsty  way. 
They'va  lied  to  Stracban.  They've  totd  hhn 
they  had  aU  thia  stuff.  Th«y>e  not  t<Hd  him 
what  hia  rtghu  are  property.  11a  aon  Ute 


lawyer  has  gotten  It  straightened  out,  but 
it's  reaUy  something. 

E.  TheyYe  trying  to  get  hhn. 

H.  Trytog  to  get  hbn  to  take  a  cop-out  and 
they  won't  make  a  deal.  They  told  Strachan 
if  he  covered  everything  that  he  had.  every- 
body he  knows,  they  assured  him  they  al- 
ready had  it  anyway — 

P.  That's  a  tactic. 

H.  They  said  you,  Strachan,  have  a  chance 
of  getting  out  because  you'U  become  a  wit- 
ness and  not  a  defendant,  but  they  will  not 
give  him  immunity. 

P.  That  Is  immunity,  however. 

H.  Wen,  unless — it  keeps  their  options 
open  and  his  closed. 

P.  Strachan  Is  (unintelligible). 

H.  (expletive  removed),  I  hope  so.  And 
the  (expletive  removed)  you  know  Stracban 
made  that  mistake  on  the  360,  caUed  SUbert 
the  next  day  and  said.  "I  would  like  to  cof- 
rect  that.  I  made  a  mistake."  They  said, 
"Pine,  come  up  in  the  morning  and  we'll 
straighten  it  out."  He  went  up  Monday 
morning,  and  they  laughed  at  him  and  said 
we're  not  going  to  put  you  before  the  Orand 
Jury.  See  that's  when  they  kicked  him 
around,  yesterday  morning.  Then  today  when 
he  went  In  they  said,  "We  wlU  not  let  you 
correct  your  statement  on  the  350,  we've  got 
you  on  a  perjury  count. 

P.  That's  not  true. 

H.  That's  what  they  told  him. 

E.  It  certainly  is  not  fair. 

H.  Wen,  apparently  by  the  law. 

P.  I  think  under  the  law  If  you  go  forth 
and  volunteer  something — 

H.  But  they  wouldn't  let  him  go  in,  so 
he  didn't  volunteer,  but  he  sure  did  it  con- 
structively as  fskr  as — 

P.  WeU,  shall  we  get  to  work?  ShaU  I  Just 
go  out  and  read  it. 

E.  I  think  so.  I'm  having  Timmons  Just 
read  this  first  part  to  Ervin. 

P.  All  members  of  the  White  House  staff 
wUl  appear  (unlnteUlglble)  when  requested 
by  the  Committee  and  will  testify  under  oath 
and  answer  all  proper — Are  you  getting  all 
this  or  should  I  get  a  girl  in? 

E.  Voluntarily,  when  requested  by  the 
Comml  ttee — O  .K. 

P.  The  next  part  is  what  I'm  concerned 
about.  "I  began  new  Inquiries,"  shall  we  say? 

B.  WeU.  I  don't  know. 

P.  "I  began  new  Inquiries  Into  this  matter 
as  a  result  of  serious  charges  which  were 
reported  publicly  and  privately."  Should  we 
say  that? 

E.  PubUcly,  comma  "which  In  some  cases 
were  reported  pubUcly." 

P.  "Four  weeks  ago  we."  Why  don't  w© 
say,  shaU  we  set  a  date?  That  sounds  a  heU 
of  a  lot  stronger  if  we  set  a  date. 

E.  AU  right. 

P.  "On  March  21,  I  began  new  inquiries," 
Strike  that.  "I  ordered  an  Investigation,  new 
inquiries  throughout  the  government — " 

E.  How  about  saying,  "On  March  21  as  a 
result  of  serious  charges  which  were  reported 
publicly  and" — 

P.  "Some  of  which  were  reported  publicly 
and  some  of  which  were  reported  privately 
to  me" 

E.  "Some  of  which  I  subsequently" 

P.  "As  a  result  of  serious  charges  reported 
publicly  and  privately" — 

E.  "Some  of  which  were  reported  pub- 
licly"— and  then  not  say  about  the  result  of 
them.  I — 

P.  In  other  words,  "On  March  21  we  started 
an  Investigation  because  of  the  public 
hearings." 

E.  That's  right. 

P.  "Am  a  reault  of  serious  charges  reported 
pubUcly— publicly  reported— "I  began  tn- 
tenatve  new  Inqnlrles  Into  thla  whcto  mat- 
ter." I  think  we  better  get  Petersen  bMk  In 
here. 

X.NaaMhtB. 


P.  Ya.  After  aU,  this  Klelndienst  thing  is 
verrgeoeral  (vmlntelllglble) 

E.  'And  Assistant  Attorney  General  Peter- 
sen." 

P.  "Assistant  Attorney  General  Peter- 
sen have  met  to  review  the  facts  at  length  in 
my  Investigation  and  the  progress  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  investigation."  How's 
that?  "I  can  report  today  that  there  have 
been  major  new  developments  in  the  case." 
Right?  That  sound  right? 

E.  How  about  Just  saying,  "Have  been  ma- 
jor developments  in  the  case  concerning 
which  I  should  not  be  more  spedflc  now,  ex- 
cept to  say  that  real  progress  has  been 
made." 

P.  "Major  developments  in  the  case,  con- 
cerning which — ^>eciflc — which  would  be 
Improper  for  me  to  be  more  specific  now 
except  to  say  that  real  progress  has  been 
made  in  getting  to  the  bottom."  What  do  you 
say,  "In  getting  to  the  bottom  of  this 
matter?" 

B.  "Has  been  made  in  exposing  the  truth  " 

P.  "In  finding  the  truth." 

E.  AU  right. 

P.  "In  this  whole  matter." 

E.  WeU.  vire've  already  said  matter. 

P.  WeU. 

E.  "I  can  report  today  that  major  devel- 
opments m  the  case,  concerning  which  it 
would  be  improper  to  be  more  specific  now, 
except  to  say  that  real  progress  has  been 
made  in  finding  the  truth." 

P.  "Real  progress  has  been  made  in  find- 
ing the  truth." 

And  then  you  go  on  to  the  (unintelli- 
gible). 

E.  If  you  dont  mind. 

P.  I  dont  want  to  put  the  immunity  thing 
In.  I  don't  think  there's  a  hell  of  a  lot  gained 
by  saying  it  publicly. 

E.  Except — 

P.  AU  right.  'Tf  any  person  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  is  Indicted  by  the  Grand 
Jury,  my  policy  wiU  be  to  immediately  sus- 
pend"— ShaU  we  (unlnteUlglble)  of  what 
we  know  is  going  to  happen?  Should  we  say 
"Indicted"?  Why  dont  we  Just  leave  it  "in- 
dicted" and  not  Indicate  what  charges  are 
made?  Don't  you  agree? 

E.  I  think  so.  I  think  "Indicted"  ought 
to  be  the  test. 

P.  "Indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury.  My  policy 
would  be,  "If  he  is  convicted,"  and  then  I 
would  say,  "If  he  is  convicted,  he  would  be 
automatically  discharged."  And  then,  the 
way  I  could  put  it,  "I  expressed  to  the  ap- 
propriate authorities  my  view  that  no  Indi- 
vidual holding  a  position  of  major  Impor- 
tance should  be  given  immunity  from  proee- 
ciition.  That  means  that  no  person  can 
expect" — 
E.  Yep,  this  is  fine. 

P.  I  don't  think  I  want  to  say  "lead  to 
believe."  Do  we  have  to  say  that? 

E.  No,  I  was  Just  trying  to  get  you  off  the 
hook,  and  say,  you  know,  weU,  this — ^How 
about  going  on  with  the  next  sentence? 

P.  "The  Judicial  process  is  moving  to  get 
all  the  facta."  Or,  "Moving — " 
E.  "moving  ahead  as  it  should." 
P.  "Moving  ahead  as  it  should.  As  I  have 
said  before.  aU  government  employees,  e^>e- 
cially  members  of  the  White  House  staff,  are 
to  fully  cooperate  with  the  Grand  Jury." 
Or  do  we  want  to  say  "Grand  Jury"? 

E.  How    about    "fully    cooperate" — period. 
P.  "FuUy  cooperate  In  this  investigation." 
"to  fully  cooperate  with  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities." How's  that? 
E.  Brvln  and  Baker  are  out  of  pocket. 
P.  I  dont  want  to  use  the  next  sentence, 
John. 

B.  All  right. 

P.  Then  I  think  the  last  sentence  should 
be— I  think  If  be  puts  that  in  there  we're 
going  to  have  a  hell  of  a  tough  time,  (un- 
int^iglble) 
H.  I  think  If  hell  cover  the  truth — 
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p.  Yep. 

H.  That's  what  he's  got  to  do.  Answer  their 
questions  truthfully. 

p.  Why  didn't  he  say,  "Sure  111  be  a  wit- 
ness."  Why  didn't  he  Just  say  that,  take 
their  offer?  Maybe  that's  what  he  said.  "I'll 
take  your  offer." 

H.  I  think  that's  what  we  want  him  to  do. 

p.  I  think  what  you  should  do  is  say,  "I 
don't  have  anything  to  hide.  I'll  take  your 
offer,"  and  Just  make  the  point. 

H.  Given  that  offer,  he  doesn't  have  to 
volunteer  anything.  All  he  has  to  do  is  an- 
swer their  questions. 

p.  That's  right  Bob,  he  should  Just  take 
their  offer.  Believe  me,  we  don't  have  to  have 
(unintelligible).  He  isn't  trying  to  hide  any- 
thing. 

H.  I'd  feel  fine  with  his  doing  that,  cause — 
so  he  says  some  things  that  are  damaging. 
They  are  only  slightly  damaging,  and  we've 
bad  plenty  of  deimaging  things  already. 

P.  That's  right.  Bob,  Just  tell  him  to  take 
it.  AU  right?  Tell  him  to  take  it  but  tell  them 
the  mere  truth.  You  see,  they  think  It  Is 
worse  than  it  is.  They  think  he  Is  covering 
up  and  they  are  virrong.  That's  what  it  really 
gets  down  to. 

H.  They  are  trying  to  confuse  him.  That's 
what  has  him  bothered.  The  poor  guy.  What's 
really  worried  him  Is  that  he's  covered  every- 
thing with  Dean,  every  step  of  the  way. 
Everything  he  has  done,  he's  talked  with 
Dean  about  it  over  the  last  year  and  he's 
scared  to  death  Dean  wlU  make  up  something 
or  take  something  that  is  partly  right  and 
twist  it,  which  is  what  Dean  is  doing,  and 
hang  him  on  it.  And  I  think  what  he's  got 
to  do  Is  Just  go  with  what  he  believes  is  cor- 
rect and  hang  with  it. 

P.  Don't  you  think  we  are  right  (unintelli- 
gible) teU  the  U.S.  Attorney,  "Pine.  You 
want  to  name  Haldeman  and  Ehrllchman. 
You  Just  (unintelligible)  they  put  you  on  as 
unindictable  co-conspirators,  then  they've 
got  a  case  to  prove.  Now  they  aren't  going  to 
do  that  unless  they  figure  they  can  prove  the 
case,  so  that  would  give  them  the  problem. 
I  think  his  argument  is,  and  I  must  say, 
I  don't  know  what  to  hell  Petersen  is  up 
to  (unintelligible)  I  think,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  looks  like.  Let's  look  at  that. 

H.  That  makes  his  case  for  him.  That 
makes  his  case  for  him 

P.  Maybe  you're  right.  I  was  going  to  sug- 
gest that  we  would  get  back,  caU  you,  and 
we  get  Rogers  over  here.  And  I  think  In  this 
Instance,  you  and  Ehrllchman  with  Rogers 
can  Just  sit  down  and  talk  about  this? 

H.  I  think  so.  Yes. 

P.  You  don't  have  any  other  lawyer?  Would 
you  mind  getting  him  over  at  5:00  p.m. 

H.  We're  meeting  with  our  lawyer  at  4:30 
to  5:30,  which  is  the  only  time  we  could  get 
him.  Would  you  want  me  to  get  him  in  at 
6:30? 

P.  Sxire,  Bob,  my  time  Is  your  time. 

H.  Well.  I  don't  want  to  screw  up  your  time. 

P.  You're  not. 

H.  That  was  the  only  time  he  could  take 
us.  He's  taking  time  out  of  a  deposition. 

P.  I  understand,  but  hope  he  can  learn 
from  it  in  that  time. 

H.  Well,  we'll  give  him  a  qiUck  fill  and  get 
him  started  on  it.  That's  all  we  can  do  now, 
but  we  need  to  get  started  on  it. 

P.    I    guess    (unintelligible)    may    resign. 

H.  That  would  be  a  very  foolish  thing  for 
him  to  do. 

P.  Hmm? 

H.  That  would  be  a  very  foolish  thing  for 
him  to  do. 

P.  He  didn't  say  that.  But.  I  mean,  you 
know  how  strongly  he  feels.  He's  wrong.  He's 
wrong.  Bob.  Look,  the  point  is,  (unintelUgi- 
ble)  throwing  you  to  the  wolves  with  Dean. 
What  does  that  accomplish?  I  don't  know 
what  it  accomplishes.  Except  the  President 
learns  the  facts  and  as  a  result  of  learning 


the  facts  (tinlnteUlglble) .  I  s«y.  *TUlaa, 
you've  been  charged  and  I  know  that  Dean 
has  made  some  charges."  Right? 

H.  There's  another  way  you  could  do  It. 
John  won't  buy  this  if  I  don't.  I  won't  do  it 
If  John  won't.  We've  got  to  do  it  together. 
Either  one  of  us  has  to  hang  together  play- 
ing this  game.  But,  maybe  we  request  of  you 
a  leave  of  absence  on  the  basis  of  the  infor- 
mation you  have,  which  we  have,  because 
we've  been  involved  In  the  Investigation  too. 
Now  if  we're  going  to  be  on  that  list,  we're 
going  to  have  to  ask  for  a  leave  of  absence 
anyway,  if  he  puts  the  Ust  out,  and  has  us 
on  it. 

P.  It's  going  to  be  out.  And  I  don't  know 
that  you'U  be  on  it.  That's  the  point.  We've 
got  to  see.  Nevertheless,  you  wUl  be  called. 
But  we've  always  talked  about  being  ceJled 
to  the  Grand  Jury. 

P.  That's  right. 

H.  And  said  that  we  would  appear.  You 
made  a  statement  weeks  ago  saying  that 
anybody  in  the  White  House  would  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  testify  before  the  Grand 
Jury.  Ah.  Do  you  automatically  suspend  any 
witness  whose  called  before  a  Grand  Jury? 
Of  course  not. 

P.  WeU,  now,  if  you  come  on  that  list,  the 
only  problem  here  Is  that  (unintelligible) . 

E.  Oops. 

P.  The  problem  we  have  here,  John,  as  I 
was  Just  saying  (unintelligible)  Dean's  law- 
yers, are  they  going  to  try  this  Administra- 
tion? 

E.  Believe  me,  everybody  is  going  to  try 
this  Administration  regardless  of  what  (un- 
intelligible).  Ervin 's  going  to  try  this  Ad- 
ministration. 

H.  We  went  through  your  statements.  Why 
don't  we  go  see  the  lawyers?  Why  don't  we 
re-group  at  5:30  and  decide  then? 

E.  You  have  the  first  page  intact? 

P.  Did  she  use  the  speech  typewriter?  I 
don't  want  to  go  through  this. 

E.  Take  this  back  and  put  in  on  the  speech 
typewriter. 

She's  running  it  off  on  the  typewriter  now. 

P.  Well,  maybe  it's  too  soon  for  Rogers. 
Well,  I  guess  we  Just  let  Dean  go  ahead  and 
try  the  Administration. 

E.  He's  going  to  do  his  work  anyway,  with 
or  without  immunity.  Ervin  is  going  to  get 
him  up  there  if  he  has  immunity  or  not  and 
WlU  take  him  over  the  Jumps.  What  you've 
done  here  Is  to  lay  a  ground  rule  for  Ervin 
on  immunity  which  is  going  to  be  very 
tough  for  him  to  Uve  with  If  there  are 
Ervin  hearings.  But  eventually  there  wUl  be 
Ervin  hearings.  I  don't  think  there's  much 
(unlnteUlglble).  The  more — 

P.  There  wlU  be  Ervin  hearings.  Bob. 

E.  The  more  battles  the  President  wins, 
like  the  economical  stabUizatlon  perform- 
ance, the  more  urgent  the  Ervin  hearings  be- 
come. It's  the  only  thing  they  have  left,  now. 
You're  winning  all  the  big  ones. 

H.  We  better  leave  now.  It's  4:30. 

E.  Yep,  ya. 

H.  If  you  want  to  see  BUI  at  6:00  p.m. 
ahead  of  us,  we  can  Join  you  at  6:30. 

P.  You  may  not  be  ready  by  then. 

E.  He  can  only  stay  an  hour. 

P.  Pine.  Ill  see  him  at  5:00.  And  the  situa- 
tion that  you  have  here  is  a  (unlnteUlglble) . 
Dean  (unlnteUlglble)  Administration  If  I'm 
wrong?  Damn,  no.  It  can't. 

E.  I'U  teU  you  as  we  lay  this  out.  and  I'll 
be  anxious  to  see  what  his  lawyer  has  to 
say.  Dean's  testimony  may  not  be  admissible. 

P.  On  what  grounds? 

E.  That  his  communication  to  us  was  a 
communication  to  you.  and  vice  versa.  As 
an  alter  ego  to  the  President. 

P.  I  don't  have  any  separate  existence. 

E.  But  you  have  to  assert  privUege.  in  a 
sense,  but  I  don't  know  what  kind  of  political 
problems  that  make  (unlnteUlglble)  Solici- 
tor General,  as  a  dlsabUlty,  strictly  from 
that  standpoint  (unintelligible) . 


P.  Would  you  discuss  with  your  lawyer  the 
legal  (unlnteUlglble)  and  let's  think  about 
this  business,  about  whether — ^Ron? 

Z.  Ya. 

P.  Come  on  in. 

Z.  Len  needs  the  ground  rules  before  he 
calls,  and  he's  in  my  office.  Could  you  fiU 
him  in? 

E.  AU  he  has  to  do  is  read  that  to  them. 
Period.  He  doesn't  have  any  comment,  he 
doesn't  have  any  reflection.  O.K.? 

P.  Who  is  this? 

E.  Len  Garment.  He's  going  to  caU  back. 
He's  Just  reading  the  first  page  since  we 
can't  get  Ervin.  Look,  1  don't  want  him  to 
get  into  an  argnment  with  him. 

Z.  O.K.  AU  right,  fine.  Then  John,  after- 
wards when  they  ask  me  what  the  ground 
rules  are,  I'U  Just  say — 

E.  Up  to  the  Committee   (unintelligible). 

Z.  We  have  plenty  of  video  tape  recorders, 
so  there's  no  film  problem. 

P.  They  got  it  yet?  Bring  it  In. 

Z.  Ya.  Did  John  raise  with  you  the  couple 
of  questions  in  terms  of  the  next  day  or  so? 
And  afterwards  Just  say,  "Is  Dean  stiU  in 
charge  of  the  Investigation?"  We  ought  to 
Just  say,  "No." 

P.  Just  say  that  the  President — that  we 
discussed  and  that,  "No,"  that  the  President 
Is  dealing  with  that  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  Mr.  Petersen,  Is  in  charge  of  the 
investigation. 

Z.  Then,  secondly,  they  wiU  say  does  the 
President  stand  by  the  August  29  statement 
that  no  one  presently  employed  in  the  White 
House  had  knowledge  and  so  forth?  There,  I 
think,  I  suggested  to  John,  that  this  is  an 
operative  statement — ^position  as  it  stands. 

P.  You  could  say  that  the  Augxist  29  state- 
ment— that  was  the  report  that  was  made 
to  the  President  by  White  House  Counsel  at 
that  time — and  the  facts  wlU  determine 
whether  that  statement  is  correct,  and  now 
It  would  be  interfering  with  the  Judicial  proc- 
ess to  comment  further. 

Z.  I  will  Just  say  that  this  Is  the  operative 
statement. 

P.  You're  noC  going  to  answer  questions 
today  are  you? 

Z.  No,  no.  But  I  mean  if  I  walk  Into  the 
Press  Room  they'll  be  pounding  on  my  door. 

P.  Of  course,  Ron.  Go  ahead.  Don't  (ex- 
pletive removed)  on  Dean. 

Z.  No,  I'm  not  going  to. 

P.  He  is.  Just  say  he — 

Z.  ni  try  to  avoid  it  altogether,  but  I 
Just  want  to  get  guidance.  Then  I  could 
give  the  wires  some  background  on  how 
aggressively  and  how  much  time  you've 
spent  on  this  the  past  three  weeks  and  so 
forth.  ShoiUd  I  do  a  little  of  that? 

Appendix  43.  Statement:  The  President, 
AprU  17, 1973.  (4:42-4:45  p.m.) : 

The  PRESIDENT:  Be  seated,  please: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen: 

I  have  two  announcements  to  make.  Be- 
cause of  their  technical  nature,  I  shall  read 
both  of  the  announcements  to  the  members 
of  the  press  corps. 

The  first  announcement  relates  to  the  ^• 
pearance  of  White  House  people  before  the 
Senate  Select  Committee,  better  known  as 
the  Ervin  Committee. 

For  several  weeks.  Senator  Ervin  and  Sen- 
ator Baker  and  their  counsel  have  been  In- 
contact  with  White  House  representatives 
John  EhrUchman  and  Leonard  Garment.  They 
have  been  talking  about  ground  rules  which 
would  preserve  the  separation  of  powers 
without   suppressing  the   facte. 

I  believe  now  an  agreement  has  been 
reached  which  is  satisfactory  to  both  sides. 
The  committee  ground  rules  as  adopted,  to- 
tally preserve  the  doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers.  They  provide  that  the  appearance  by 
a  witness  may,  in  the  first  instance,  be  In 
Excutive  session,  if  appropriate. 

Second,    Executive    prlvUege   is   expresalf 
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reserved  and  may  be  asserted  during  the 
course  of  the  quesUonlng  as  to  any  question. 
Now,  much  has  been  made  of  the  Issue  as 
to  whether  the  proceedings  could  be  tele- 
vised. To  me.  this  has  never  been  a  central 
issu  especially  If  the  separation  of  powers 
problem  is  otherwise  staved,  as  I  now  think 
tt  is. 

-  11  members  of  the  White  House  staff  will 
appear  Toltmtarlly  when  requested  by  the 
committee.  They  win  testify  under  oath  and 
they  will  answer  fully  ail  proper  questions. 

I  should  point  out  that  this  arrangement 
Is  one  that  covers  this  hearing  only  in  which 
wrongdoing  has  been  charged.  This  kind 
or  arrangement,  of  course,  would  not  apply 
to  other  hearlnga.  Bach  of  them  will  be 
considered  on  its  merits. 

My  seccmd  announcement  concerns  the 
Watergate  case  directly. 

On  Uarcb  21st,  as  a  result  of  serious 
diargcs  which  e»me  to  my  attention,  some 
of  which  were  publicly  reported,  I  began  ta- 
tensive  new  Inquiries  Into  this  whcrfe  mat- 
ter. 

Last  Sunday  afternoon,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, AsslBtant  Attorney  General  Petersen 
•od  I  met  at  length  In  the  EOB  to  review 
the  facts  which  had  come  to  me  In  my  In- 
vestigation and  also  to  review  the  progress 
ot  tbe  Department  of  Justice  investigation. 

I  can  report  today  that  there  have  been 
major  developments  in  the  case  concerning 
which  It  would  be  improper  to  be  more  spe- 
el*c  now,  except  to  say  that  real  progress  has 
been  made  In  finding  the  truth. 

If  any  person  in  the  Executive  Branch  or 
In  the  government  Is  indicted  by  the  Grand 
Jury,  my  policy  will  be  to  immediately  sus- 
pend him.  If  be  Is  convicted,  he  will,  of 
coarse,  be  aotomatic&lly  discharged. 

I  have  expressed  to  the  appropriate  au- 
tborltles  my  view  that  no  Individual  holding, 
m  tb*  pest  or  at  present,  a  position  of  ma- 
jor tanportance  in  the  Administration  should 
be  given  immunity  from  prosecution. 

The  Judicial  process  Is  moving  ahead  as  It 
iboQld;  and  I  shall  aid  it  in  all  appropriate 
ways  and  have  so  Informed  the  appropriate 
Mithorities 

As  I  have  said  before  and  I  have  said 
tbrouehout  this  entire  matter,  all  govern- 
ment employees  and  especially  White  House 
atafl  employees  are  expected  fully  to  coop- 
erate In  this  matter.  I  f^'nd^mn  any  attempts 
to  cover  up  In  this  case,  bo  matter  who  is 
Involved. 

Thank  you. 

End  (At4:4SP.M.  EST). 

Appendix  44.  Meeting:  The  President. 
Bogers,  Haldeman  and  Ehrlichman,  EOB  Of- 
fice. AprU  17.  1973.  (5:30-7:14  pjn.) : 

P.  Come  In. 

B.  Mr.  President 

P.  WeU. 

R.  WeU.  did  yo>a  make  the  announcement? 

P.  Teah. 

R.  Sounds  good,  I  hope. 

P.  See  if  I— 

R.  See  I  beard  tt  wben  yon  did  It. 

P.  Won't  bMTt  anything.  I  think  It  was  the 
right  move. 

B.  Teah— right. 

P.  After  oar  talk  yesterday,  I  referred  to— 
I  was  aiming  at  the  Ervln  Committee — man- 
aged to  get  that  one  over  (nnlntelUglble) 
terms  we  discuaeed  Figures  though — I 
neaxt — Len  Garment  is  pretty  good.  Talked 
to  Petersen  again  today — be  was  down  here 
at  the  White  Boose.  And  (unintelligible) 
charged  with  "got  to  resign."  Just  flgures 
you  cant  keep  them.  Walked  out  In  the  sun 
and  frankly  put  them  ahead  of  Mitchell  But 
I  Juat  doa't  think — you  have  any  different 
views  today? 

R.  No,  I  don't. 

p.  You  think  thU  U  the  right  step  to  go? 

R.  Ido. 

p.  It  can  occur — it's  going  to  be— It't  (o- 
ing  to  be  bkMdy. 

R.  I  think  that. 


p.  Believe  me. 

R.  That  the  top  people  In  government  de- 
serve the  same  consideration  as  anybody  else. 

P.  Damn  right. 

R.  The  Idea  that  a  top  person  In  govern- 
ment Is.  you  know — It  isn't  the  question 
beyond  reproach,  you  know.  A  person  could 
be  beyond  reproach.  Take  me — I  should  have 
been  fired  many  times  because  I've  been  so 
heavily  criticized  In  the  press,  many  of  those 
were  things  I  didn't  do.  Tou  remember. 

R.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  It's  a  little  bit 
the  same  attitude  that  Luctus  Clay  had  about 
you  and  the  fund. 

P.  Right. 

R.  That  there's  Mr.  Eisenhower  and  you 
should  get  off.  Well,  that  wasn't  really  what 
he  said. 

P.  I  think  the  people  wM  probably — they 
will  have  a  view  that — the  New  York  Timei 
will  have  a  view  In  an  editorial  tomorrow 
that  the  President  should  fire  the  whole 
White  House  staff. 

R.  Oh  well,  that  Isn't — 

P.  Anybody  who  did  it.  But  I  think  the 
people — I  don't  iuiow.  Correct  me  U  I  am 
wroiig.  I  think  they  like  a  man  who  stands 
up  to  them — not  to  condemn  people  before 
they're  proven.  I  don't  know. 

R.  WeU.  I  think  that — what  did  Petersen 
say  on  Ehrlichman?  Does  he  have  any  other 
evidence  except  what's  in  that  piece  of  paper 
because  if  he  doesn't  there  wasn't  anything 
In  there. 

P.  Hope — nope.  WeU,  It's  hardly  anything. 
Except  that  Pat  Gray  now  recollects  he  did 
get  the  damn  piece  of  paper  and  he  destroyed 
It.  because  he  was  told  it  was  political  mate- 
rial, had  nothing  to  do  with  Watergate.  We'll 
take  him  on  on  this — this  has  destroyed  him. 
There's  no  place  in  the  FBI  to  (unintel- 
ligible) It — it's  an  unbelievable  story. 

R.  Well,  now  Ehrlichman  didn't  teU  him 
to  destroy  it? 

P.  Hell  no.  Gray  went  back — Dean  did  give 
It  to  him.  It  was  in  Ehrlichman's  office.  And, 
Incidentally,  I  put  It  hard  to  Petersen.  I'U 
teU  you  about  that  point.  I  even  used  your 
name.  I  said,  "I  talked  to  BUI  Bogers  about 
It  yesterday  and  I  had  a  very  (unintelli- 
gible)." I  said,  "He  looked  over  this  and  be 
said.  'You  don't  have  much  of  a  case  on 
Ehrlichman.'  "  lliat  problem — and  he  said — 

R.  That  piece  of  paper  didn't  have  any- 
thing on  BhrUchman. 

P.  They'U  pound  on  that.  They're  trying 
like  heU  to  just  frighten  people  to  death. 
They're  going  to  send  em  to  jaU  and  so  forth. 
Strachan — they're  trying  to  break  him.  I 
don't  understand.  Hell,  be  can  either  be  a 
witness  or  a  defendant.  So — weU.  the  other 
thing — and  I  told  Haldeman,  I  said,  "Tell 
him  to  be  a  witness." 

R.  What's  happened  to  Dean? 

P.  They  made  a  deal  with  him.  And  that's 
why  I  put  in  that  statement,  I  hope — that's 
the  point. 

P.  I  said.  "Uwk,  I  talked  to  Rogers."  I  said, 
"We  think  we  have  a  grave  problem  In  giving 
Immunity  to  the  President's  Counsel."  He 
said,  "But.  suppose  that  It's  Dean's  testi- 
mony that  we  need  to  get  Haldeman  and 
Ehrlichman.  Then  should  we  give  him  Im- 
munity— shouldn't  we  give  him  Immunity?" 
I  said,  "No — not  unless  you  have  corrobora- 
tion." 

R.  Well,  well,  what  you  do.  Mr.  President, 
on  things  like  that  is  you  say  to  a  fellow, 
"WeU.  you've  got  to — you  violated  the  law. 
Tou've  got  to  be  Indicted.  We'U  consider  the 
help  you've  given  us  when  it  comes  to  the 
question  of  sentence."  In  other  words,  you — 

P.  Teah. 

R.  Hold  out  the  prospect  to  him. 

P.  But.  how  coiUd  yvu  give  John  Dean,  the 
President's  Counsel,  total  immunity  wben 
he's  Involved?  He  admits  Involvement 
throughout. 

R.  Of  eoune,  if  you  gave  him  Immtmtty — 

P.  But.  I— 

B.  You — you  get. 


P.  I  said  no.  I  said,  by  no  means,  I'd  get  the 
rack. 

R.  They'd  say  that  you  worked  It  out  so 
Dean — 

P.  Well,  they're  going  to.  Then  the  other 
way — the  way  Dean's  appeal  is  the  U.S. 
Attorney's  people.  Well,  Petersen  said  he 
agreed  with  that.  He  was  trying  to  convince 
the  U.S.  Attorneys  of  that,  but  they  are  hot 
on  trying  to  give  him  Immunity  and  they're 
going  to.  And  they  want  to  (unintelligible) 
Haldeman  and  Ehrlichman.  Frankly,  that's 
It.  And  then  they  said — and  that  It's  a 
cop  out  (unintelligible).  Why  do  you  think 
they  should  go?  On  what  basis?  Here's  what 
we  have  to  mind.  111  tell  you  what  this  state- 
ment was  on.  They're  going  to  have  Magruder 
in  open  court  eventually.  Haven't  made  the 
deal  with  him  yet  either,  but  they  will.  (Unln- 
teniglble)  questions  (unintelligible)  they're 
going  to  put  out  this  statement  In  which  they 
win  name  other  what  they  call  non-Indicted 
co-conspirators.  I  keep  hearing  about  the 
names  of  people  that  he  must  charge.  That's 
all  (unintelligible).  He  said  Sirica,  other- 
wise, win  ask  him  questions  and  he's  going 
to  testify  publicly  in  open  court  about  other 
people.  I  think  that  Is  a  hell  of  a  prejudicial 
thing  to  do — the  rights  of  an  Individual— 
but  I  don't  know  how — have  you  ever  heard 
of  that?  And  I  said — and  then  they  said, 
"Haldeman  and  Ehrlichman  will  not  be  on 
that  list  if  they  take  a  leave — If  you  fire 
them."  I  said,  "Are  you  telling  me  if  I  fire 
them,  you  won't  prosecute  them?"  "Oh,  no, 
no,  but  I  mean  wont  be  on  that  list."  "But 
you — have  you  said  If  they're  on  that  list 
they'U  have  to  take  'em?"  And  then  they 
said — I  said,  "WeU.  what  are  you  saying?" 
He  said,  "Well,  we  just  felt  we  were  giving 
you  an  option,  that  you  coiUd  move  ahead 
of  the  herd  baalcaUy  by  just  letting  them 
go."  But  on  the  other  hand,  BUI,  I  think— 
I  think  that  whether  they're  on  the  lut — if  I 
let  'em  go  they're  on  the  list  anyway.  It 
appears  that  I  just — I  heard  they  were  going 
to  be  on  the  list  and  I  fired  them  and  they 
were  on  It.  Then  it  looks  as  if  we're  not 
prosecuting.  That's  my  problem.  We're  not 
prosecuting  my  two  top  people  and  I  let  them 
go.  I  don't  think  that  makes  sense  at  »n  or 
do  you  agree?  Am  I  missing  something  here? 

R.  You  don't  seem  to. 

P.  WeU.  ten  me  that.  Well,  wouldn't  it  look 
bad?  Bad? 

R.  Oh,  sure.  From  your  standpoint.  Yeah. 

P.  If  I  let  Haldeman  and  Ehrlichman  go 
and  they  didn't  have  them  on  the  list,  they 
will  call  them  before  the  Grand  Jury  and 
then  Indict  them  if  they  get  information. 

R.  WeU  you  see,  Mr.  President,  the  only 
reason  a  judge  questions  a  defendant  when 
there's  a  plea  of  guUty — 

P.  Yeah. 

R.  Is  to  make  sure  that  he's  pleading 
voluntarily  and  that  he  knows  the  nature  ot 
his  pleading. 

P.  Yeah.  But  right.  Right.  But  Sirica  has 
exceeded  that  hasn't  he,  BlU?  That's  the 
point. 

R.  WeU. 

P.  He's  asking  now  who  else  was  involved. 
See  that's  what  he's  going  to  ask.  "Was  be 
Involved?" 

R.  It  seems  to  me  that  If  he's  doing  thatr— 

P.  I  think  hell  act  like  he  did  over  McCord. 

R.  Wen,  If  he  does  that,  that's  a  perver- 
sion of  the  Grand  Jury  process.  The  whole 
Idea  of  the  Grand  Jury  process  Is  to  protect 
people — 

P.  Yeah. 

R.  UntU  they  are  Indicted.  And  once  they 
are  Indicted,  then  they  are  presumed  to  be 
Innocent  until  we  go  to  trial.  One  of  the 
reasons  you  have  a  Grand  Jury  proceeding 
is  so  you  don't  have  innocent  names  and 
then  (unintelligible)  to  the  pubUc. 

P.  Well,  ni  ten  you.  Let  me  put  it  this 
way.  (Unlntelllgtble)  Haldeman  and  Ehrlich- 
man, on  a  thing  like  this— Ehrlichman— 
frankly,  I  think  he's  going  to  beat  It.  I  don't 
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think  it's  going  to  help  blm.  If  by  letting  him 
go,  I  know  that  he's  gone  to  the  prosecution. 
I  told  him — 

R.  You  ahoiUdn't — you  shotUdn't  be  faced 
with  those  problems. 

P.  I  know  I  dont  have  any  (unintelligible) . 
Don't  you  agree  with  me  that  that  was — 
you  know  I  am  concerned  about  my  people. 
I  know  that  Haldeman  and  Ehrlichman  are 
not  guilty  of  a  damn  thing.  You  know  what 
I  mean.  It's  only  tangential  on  that,  BUI — 
tangential.  Sure  they  knew  we  were  raising 
money  for  these  damn  defendants,  but  they 
were  (unintelligible)  in  the  campaign.  I 
mean.  I  mean  (unlntelUglble)  Dean  at  the 
meeting,  wasn't  he? 

R.  Yeah. 

P.  EhrUchman  was  handling  the  whole 
domestic  thing  and  Haldeman  was  working 
with  me  at  the  time.  They  didn't  work  in 
the  campaign.  It  was  all  over  with  Mitchell. 
MltcheU  was — In  this  whole  thing — and 
frankly.  Dean  was  handling  it  for  the  White 
House.  (unlntelUglble).  Our  people  were 
aware  that  he  was.  We  were  aware  about 
that. 

R.  How  did  you  leave  It  with  Petersen?  I 
don't  know  whether — I  think  from  now  on 
you  better  let  him  go  into  the  brawl.  I  don't 
know. 

P.  I  have.  I  left  It  with  Petersen.  He's  going 
to  report  to  me  and  I  said,  "If  you  get  any 
corrolxM-ating  testimony.  I'd  like  to  know." 
I  think  that's  better. 

P.  And  if  I  get  some  corroborative  testi- 
mony. I  said,  "I'd  like  to  be  warned  and  I 
can  call  in  my  people  and  say.  Took,  I  found 
this  out  and  I've  got  Information  and  you — 
Therefore,  you  ought  to  consider  whether  you 
shouldn't  resign.' "  That's  all  I  told  him. 
Well,  I'm  not  going  to  talk  to  him  any  more 
about  that.  After  all,  I'm  the  President  of 
the  country — and  I'm  going  to  get  on  with 
It  and  meet  Italians  and  Germans  and  all 
these  others.  You  know,  really — 

R.  Otk,  you  do  that.  I  think  you.  I  think 
that— 

P.  I've  been  Uving  with  this  for  (unlntelU- 
glble) that's  aU  I've  been  doing  for  half  the 
time  now.  And  having  all  these  (tuilnteUlgi- 
ble)  that  I  had  trust  In.  What  trust.  I  trust 
Ehrlichman.  I  had  him  working.  I  must  say 
be  completed  the  job.  He  got  to  the  bottom 
of  the  thing.  Had  a  meeting  with  MltcheU 
and  questioned  (unintelligible).  This  was 
before  Magruder  went  to  the  (unintelligi- 
ble). And  he  said,  "There  Is  a  possible,  possi- 
ble situation  of  the  act  of — What  do  you 
caU  it? 

R.  (UnlntelUglble). 

P.  If  the  Individuals  knew  that  the  purpose 
was  to  keep  people  from  talking  in  court. 
In  coiurt,  not  openly.  Apparently.  It's — You 
might  keep  'em  from  It — but  he  said,  "Any- 
way, that's  the  problem."  So,  I  dont  know. 
I  stiU  don't  know  if  It  Is  a  problem.  I  don't — 
see.  I'm  thiniang  of  Haldeman  and  his  kids, 
Ehrlichman  and  Dean  and  his.  You  know 
what  I  mean.  I'm  thinking  of  the  posslblUty 
of  their  mocking  a  great  career.  Their  serv- 
ice has  been  efficient — marvelously  (vmln- 
teUlglble) .  It's  been  aU  over  (unlntelUglble) . 
I'U  teU  you.  If  they  aren't  convicted,  BlU. 
they'U  come  out.  You  know  what  I  mean. 
(Unintelligible)  charge,  and  everybody's 
going  to  understand.  This'U  be  In  better 
perspective  in  a  year.  I  think. 

R.  I  think  so.  I  think  once  that  the— well, 
the  first  blush  wlU  be — 

P.  Terrible. 

R.  IfU  be  terrible. 

P.  Yes,  sir. 

R.  No  doubt  about  that. 

P.  Oh,  yes! 

R.  And  It  wUl— it  has  so  many  Uttle  ram- 
ifications that  you — 

P.  Yeah. 

R.  To  this  story. 

P.  Right-right. 

R.  But  when  It's  all  over— flnlsbetf— 

P.  The  Watergate  mess. 


B.  When  It's  finished — 

P.  I'll  be  here,  all  along.  Bill.  The  3xay 
indicts,  moves.  We're  going  to  get  on  with 
this  country.  A  lot  of  people  In  the  country, 
we  may  find,  they  feel  the  President  Is  do- 
ing the  best  he  can  in  the  damn  thing.  If  I 
hEul  wanted  to  cover-up — they  probably  think 
the  President  can  cover-up.  If  I  wanted  to,  I 
sure  haven't  done  It  very  weU,  have  I? 

R.  See,  you  only  got  what  your — what  the 
press  will  do  to  your  own  people.  Press  will 
persecute  people. 

P.  They  prosecuted  Mitchell. 

R.  Did  Dean  at  any  time  give  you  any  In- 
dication of  what  he's  going  to  do? 

P.  Make  a  deal.  Both — make  a  deal  with 
Dean.  Make  a  deal.  I  would  think  that  Dean 
woiUd  Just  say,  "Look  son.  If  you're  Indicted, 
I'm  coming  (unintelligible).  Gee,  feUows, 
what  the  hell  is  (unintelligible) "  and  any  of 
the  others.  But  he's  going  to  try  this  whole 
Administration  I  would  expect.  And  my  view 
on  that  is  let  him  try  the  whole  Adminis- 
tration. Ron  Zlegler  has  an  Interesting  point. 
He  said,  "Dean  had  In  February,  bad  said, 
'I,  for  nine  months  conducted  this  Investiga- 
tion.' Now  he  comes  In  and  charges  inac- 
tion." Dammit,  why  didn't  be  come  In  ear- 
Uer,  and  tell  me  these  things,  BUI?  Why 
didn't  he  do  it?  If  he  knew,  I  would  think 
that — 

R.  It's  one  of  those  things  that  I  just — 
(untnteUlgible)  MltcheU. 

P.  Oh. 

R.    Well,    these  things  happened. 

P.  And  once  it  did  happen,  not  cutting 
off  right  then — stepping  forward  and  say- 
ing, "I  (iinlntelUglble)  this.  These  kids 
shouldn't  have  done  this  and  that's  my  (un- 
intelligible) best  Judgment."  WeU.  I  think 
I  know.  They  Just  thought  that  might  btirt 
the  election. 

R.  Sune  thing  Is  true  in  Vesco.  That  case 
he's  involved  In. 

P.  Belongs  to  the  courts.  I'd  rather  have 
It  there  than  In  the  Committee. 

R.  Oh,  sure. 

P.  Wouldn't  you?  At  least  the  court 
doesn't  try —  ' 

R.  Well,  that's  the  way  it's  supposed  to  be. 
That's  the  system.  The  system  is — 

P.  It  sure  shows  the  system  works,  though, 
doen't  it?  And  I  get  amused.  I  had  (unin- 
telligible) in  all  Sunday,  had  'em  in  Monday, 
I  had  him  In  here  today.  I  fired  out  my  state- 
ment, and  I  said — 

R.  What'd  he  say  about  your  statement? 

P.  Petersen?  Oh,  he  thought  it  was  fine. 
I  got  to  thank  him  for  it. 

R.  Is  he  gotog  to  (unlnteUlglble)  accuse 
other  people  In  open  court? 

P.  That's  just  like  Sirica  (unlnteUlglble). 

R.  WeU.  I  can  see.  .1  can  see — Sirica  was, 
he  was  suspicious  there  was  a  cover-up. 

P.  That's  right. 

R.  He  was  trying  to,  he  was  trying  to  put 
pressure  on  the  ones  who  knew  so  he  could — 

P.  Not  only  to  confess  about  themselves, 
but  about  other  ones.  That  point,  of  course, 
they'd  say  that  Magruder  has  acknowledged, 
Magruder  has  confessed — but  what  about 
others?  What  about   (unintelligible)  7 

R.  What  I  mean  Is  here  you've  got  a  wUUng 
witness.  Before  he  was  doing  it  to  reluctant 
defendants.  Here  you  got  a  willing,  as  I 
understand  It,  a  wlUing  one. 

P.  Who  wUl  testify? 

R.  Who  wUl  testify,  has  been  working  with 
the  prosecutor  and  who's  going  to,  wUl  be 
called  before  the  Grand  Jury.  Why  the  heU 
he's — that  (unlntelUglble)  open  court. 
That's  the — that's  what  the  Grand  Jury's 
for.  Makes  a  nice  Uttle  backdrop  for  your 
Italian  dinner. 

P.  Oh.  itll  be  all  right.  They'U  have  a  fine 
dinner  and  wine. 

They  Just  heard  the  story.  "Thank  God, 
the  Presidents  finally  said  something  about 
Watergate."  That.  I  think.  Is  going  to  be  the 
partial  reaction. 

R.  I  do  too. 


P.  I  don't  know.  I'm  not  taking  any — 

R.  No.  I  don't  either. 

P.  Comfort  out  of  it.  because  for  a  period 
of  time  it's  going  to  be  painful.  When 
Mitchell  gets  indicted,  and  when  possibly 
Haldeman  and  Ehrlichman  get — 

R.  (UnlnteUlglble). 

P.  They're  talking  to  them  now.  I've  asked 
them  both  to  come  over  here  for  a  mtoute 
when  they  get  (unintelligible).  I  feel  frankly 
that  we  should.  And  a  question  that  he 
makes  now  which  Is  stUl  open,  you  see.  he 
still  left  It  open.  They,  they'll  leave  If  evi- 
dence (unlnteUlglble)  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion. 

R.  Yeah. 

P.  (unlnteUlglble)  Approach  that  I  have 
my  sources.  Now,  If  he  doesn't  have  enough 
to  sink  'em,  but  he  makes  these,  he's  doing 
enough  to  sink  them — where  are  you  getting 
(unintelligible)  on  the  other  story?  Whether 
or  not  Haldeman  and  Ehrlichman  ought  to 
wait  untU  their  names  are  publicly  brought 
lnt3  this.  Magruder  shouldn't.  He  said  he'd 
give  me  twelve  hours'  notice  on  that,  but  I — 
I  think  that  probably  it's  going  to  (unintel- 
ligible). 

R.  I  think  John  and  Bob  ought  to  resign, 
but  talk  to  their  lawyer  first  (unintelligible) 
but  I  dont  think— 

P.  Your  Immediate  reaction  though  Is — 

R.  My  reaction  Is  I  don't  understand. 

P.  What  should  I  do? 

R.  What  the  hell  they're  gotog  to.  What 
Magruder's  going  to  do.  I  dont  know.  It 
seems  to  me  if  Dean  has  mentioned  them 
that  way  that  they  ought  to  then  take  a 
leave  of  absence. 

P.  Yeah. 

R.  I  don't  see  how — 

P.  But  you  would  wait  until  their  names 
were  mentioned?  That's  the  whole  point. 

R.  Yeah.  I  dont  see  on  what  basis  you 
need  to  do  It.  Now  In  the  case  of — 

P.  WeU.  on  this  basis  now,  let's  say  that 
the  President  had  knowledge  from  the  U.a 
Attorney  that  charges  had  been  made  against 
them.  Let  me  emphasize,  I  naUed  him  hard. 
I  said,  "now  let's — "  I  said,  "Bogers  and  I 
read  this  whole  thing  over.  But  it's  uncor- 
roborated." He  says,  "I  agree." 

P.  But  he  wants  me  to  sack  'em. 

R.  He  cant  corroborate  It? 

P.  And  I  have  a  feeltog  for  a  guy  that's 
supposed  to  uphold  the  rights  of  Innocent 
before  (unlnteUlglble)  are  guilty  or  not. 
Well,  let  me  say  this.  Fve  got  to  live  with 
myself.  I  don't  want  to  do  It  In  that  (unto- 
telliglble).  That  Isnt  fair.  On  the  other 
hand,  I'm  trying  to  think  of  their  stand- 
point. If  they're  going  to  get — if  they  could 
get  some  advantage,  either — any  advantage 
by  not  thereby  being  named  in  this  state- 
ment and  then,  of  course,  not  even  being  to- 
dlcted,  maybe  that's  something.  But  they're 
going — 

R.  (untotelUglble)  specifically  almost  have 
to  potot  out — 

P.  They,  they,  on  the  other  hand,  they're 
going  to  be  called.  They'll  be  todlcted  and 
(unintelligible) Although,  I  gviess  appearing 
as  non-lndlcted  co-consplrators — what  the 
hell  do  you  say  to  that?  I  mean  (unlnteUlg- 
lble). 

R.  When  you  have  a  case  that's  serious 
and  when  you  have  people  who  are  on  the 
periphery  and  you  want  to  name  them  In 
order  to  have  them  available  as  witness, 
you  name  them  as  a  co-consplrator  without 
todlctlng  them.  Well,  the  problem  first — 

P.  These  guys  are  avaUable. 

R.  The  problem  first — that's  Just  as  bad  as 
being  indicted.  especiaUy  when  you  know 
somebody  was  (unintelligible)  lying.  So 
you're  named,  but  you  can't  clear  your  name. 

P.  That's  right. 

R.  But  in  case  you're  todlcted,  then  you 
have  the  opportunity  to  clear  the  record. 
Little  trial,  then  acquittal,  then  you — this 
Is  as  if  It  didn't  happen.  If  you're  named  as 
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a  co-con^lrator  and  forced  to  resign,  then 
you're  convicted  without  a  trial. 

R.  In  that  caae  I'm  no  really — you  got  to 
protect  them  because  I  don't — I  think  prob* 
ably  In  the  final  analysis  they — I'm  afraid 
Bob  Is  probably  in — 

P.  Going  to  be  indicted? 

R.  Trouble.  But — 

P.  I'm  not  sure  he'll  be  Indicted. 

R.  I'm  not  sure  he'll  be  Indicted  but — 

P.  Well,  staying  too  close  to  the  money. 
He  never  can  explain  that.  In  terms  of  legal 
Involvement  though  but  he  could  never  ex- 
plain to  the  people  and  you  (unintelligible) 
some  of  that  damn  money  back  there  for 
'em.  Testified  by  Mitchell,  by.  by  Dean.  Was 
It  a  (unintelligible)  of  the  defense? 

R.  Why  dont  we  do  this?  (unintelligible)  — 
or.  they're  Just  talking  to  lawyers.  You  don't 
have  a  chance  to  assimilate  it.  But  don't  let 
them  (unintelligible). 

P.  Well. 

R.  And  you're  going  to  have  twelve  hours. 

P.  Yeah — twelve.  I  would  like  for  you  to 
put  your  mind  to  the  problem,  if  you  would, 
because  I  really  think  we've  got  to  start 
helping  'em.  Help  advise  them.  They're  In 
the  eye  of  the  hurricane. 

R.  All  right.  It  gives  us  a  little  time  to  see 
how  your,  how  your  statement  plays. 

P.  Always  bad  a  (unintelligible)  had  (un- 
intelligible) I  really  did  think— 

R.  Oh. 

P.  But  that  he  probably  didn't  know 
about — know  what  I  mean?  My  feeling  was 
that  Mitchell — basically  always  thought 
Magruder  knew  the  damn  thing.  Mitchell 
Just  wasn't  tending  the  ship.  That's  what  I 
understand. 

R.  I'm  surprised  about  Dean.  I  thought — ' 
I  thought.  Well  from  the  beginning,  I 
thought  Magruder  lied  and  I  thought  Mitch- 
ell probably — he  may  well  have  given  the 
go  ahead  and  said,  "Oh,  yeah,  to  hell  with 
this,"  and  the  damn  thing  was  then  ap- 
proved. 

P.  Yeah.  "Dont  tell  me  about  it." 

R.  "Oo  ahead.  Don't  tell  me.  Qo  ahead  and 
do  it.  Well  I'm  surprised  about  Dean  because 
I  didn't  think — Now  Dean  claims  that  he 
didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  having  them 
go  ahead.  Understand  that.  After  that  Dean 
came  In  in  terms  of  the  obstruction  of  Jus- 
tice. There's  where  he's  vulnerable.  That's  all. 
He's  not  vulnerable  on  the  first  part  in  my 
opinion.  I  think  he — 

R.  Prom  the  same  position  if  he's  gotten 
two  people  he's  trying  to  bargain  with — Dean 
and  Magruder — and  he — did  he  say  he  got 
written  statements  from  both  of  them? 

P.  I  don't  know — I  think  what  they've  done 
la  Just  sat  down  and  debriefed.  That's  what 
they  call  it.  It's  all  (unintelligible)  with  an 
agreement  certainly,  though.  Where  Dean  is 
concerned  nothing  they  can  do  to  shake 
him.  On  that  one  he  stands  firm. 

R.  I  would  think  that  the  one  fellow  that 
bad  to  know  about  this  and  should  Just  take 
a  leave  of  absence  is  Dean. 

P.  (unlntelligl'Me)  what  about  this — who 
the  bell  wants  to  (unintelligible)?  It  looks 
like  this  might  (unintelligible)  of  course, 
■et  him  off. 

R.  We  don't. 

P.  Worse  than  he  Is. 

R.  Well  I  think  your  point  is  true  enough. 
He  api>ears  beyond  the  thing,  although  he — 

P.  He  was  the  one. 

R.  Pretty  hard.  Pretty  hard  to  say,  "The 
lawyers — " 

P.  Well  he  was — he  was  not.  Not  in  this 
matter,  I  can  assure  you.  He  handled  the 
whole  thing.  He  was  depending  upon — re- 
garding the  fact — when  I  started  my  investi- 
gation on  the  21st  of  March.  I  saw  Dean  at 
least  (unintelligible)  times.  At  Camp  David, 
be  was  to  write  the  (expletive  deleted)  up  so 
we  could  put  out  a  statement.  He  said,  "I 
really  can't  write  a  statement  that  you  can 
put  out."  So  I  must  say,  I've  done  everything 


I  can  to  get  to  the  bottom,  BUl,  as  you  can 
see.  I  said,  "John,  you  got  to  let  it  all  bang 
out — now  find  out — you  got  to  tell  me  wUkt 
the  hell  the  score  is  so  we'll  know  how  to  deal 
with  this.  We're  not  going  to  be  nibbled  to 
death  by  a  thousand  hurts."  That's  exactly 
what  we've  done.  So  we've  got  Just  (unintel- 
ligible) The  time  when  McOord,  which  I— 
I  don't  know  what  he's  talking  about.  There 
are — at  least,  he's  made  a  lot  of  allegations 
that  he  can't  prove.  But  there's  enough  there 
that  would  put  anybody  on  notice  that  with- 
out a  doubt  there's  something  wrong. 

R.  Yeah. 

P.  That's  why  I  had  to  move  and  I  have — 
at  least  I  produced — good.  I  thought  the 
statement  should  reveal  that  I  have  'leen 
working  on  the  (expletive  deleted)  since  the 
twenty-first  of  March. 

R.  (unintelligible)  why  don't  we — why 
don't  we  try  it  again  tomorrow  night  and 
then — 

P.  Right. 

R.  why  dont  you  get — still  In  the — in 
the — In  a  real  sense,  it's  up  to  the — It's  up  to 
John  and  Bob. 

P.  Yeah. 

R.  It's  damn  difficult  for  anybody  else  who 
doesn't  know  what  the  hell  he's  talking 
about.  For  example,  I  don't  really  know — you 
know — what  the  facts  are. 

P.  Yeah. 

R.  I.— 

P.  I'm  not  sure  that  I  know. 

R.  You  don't  either.  So  it's  very  difficult 
for  others.  Your  Judgment  tends  to  be  super- 
ficial. Although  a  sophisticated  fellow  John, 
alter  all,  is  a  lawyer  so  he  claims  that  he's 
(unintelligible).  Thoughtful  kind  of  a  fel- 
low, and  If  he  isn't  shaken  now,  this  is  a 
fellow  that's  not  Just  a  rambling  idiot. 

P.  Yeah— he's  taking  (unintelligible).  Had 
everybody  over  this  morning.  "Oolng  to  fight, 
discredit  Dean — discredit  the  prosecutor." 
You  know — "going  to  fight."  Thatll  be  one 
hell  of  a  big  fight  but  (unintelligible)  the 
Administration  (unintelligible). 

R.  (Unintelligible). 

P.  Dean's  (unintelligible). 

R.  You  don't  expect  the  head  of  the  FBI 
to  pick  up  and  burn  the  danui  stiiff.  You  can 
always  put  it  in  your  safe  and  say  It  is  vin- 
related  to  the  investigation.  But,  bvim  It? 
Makes  you  look  like  a  common  crook. 

P.  We're  working  as  hard  as  we  can.  The 
guy  we're  thinking  of  Bill  (unintelligible) 
frankly  (unintelligible)  a  Democrat,  Irish, 
Catholic,  bachelor,  forty-two  years  of  age. 
He's  finishing  the  Ellsberg  case  and  received 
plaudits  for  being  Just  as  fair  as  he  can. 
Thank  Ood  there's  a  Jurist  of  that  kind.  And 
based  on  (unintelligible)  sense  of  (unintelli- 
gible). And  I  feel  I  think  he'd  get  a  hundred 
percent  because  he  has  the  best  Investigative 
experience.  A  great  man  for  the  Job  (unin- 
telligible) . 

P.  He  will  get  a  hundred  votes  In  the  Sen- 
ate. I  think  (unintelligible).  Why  did  you 
bum  It?  Wouldn't  you  say,  "There's  no  place 
m  the  FBI.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  poli- 
tics. This  Is  political  material.  Turned  It  over 
to  us,  showed  it  to  us  because  they  wanted 
to  be  sure  they  weren't  suppressing  anything 
and  it  did  not  Involve  the  Watergate.  (Unin- 
telligible) thought  the  best  thing  to  do  was 
the  FBI." 

H.  Do  you  want  us  or  not? 

P.  Oh  sure,  come  on  In. 

R.  I  was  Just  saying  to  the  President  may- 
be we  ought  to  wait  until  overnight.  The  two 
of  you  buzzed  or  Just  not  feeling  well — 

E.  We  talked  to  your  Mr.  Wilson. 

P.  Was  he  lying  down?  Wilson?  An  old- 
timer? 

H.  Nothing  like — contrary  to  your  feeling 
that  we  wouldn't  want  to  work  with  him,  I 
think  well  find  him  very  good  and  tough. 

E.  He's  very  knowledgeable. 

H.  Nothing  like — contrary  to  your  feeling 
that  we  wouldn't  want  to  work  with  him,  I 
think  we'll  find  blm  very  good  and  tougb. 


E.  He's  very  knowledgeable. 

H.  Sharp  as  hell.  Technically,  he's  too  old, 
but  mentally  he's  very  bright. 

P.  Just  let  me  say,  I'm  so  glad  that  you 
have  him,  somebody,  to  talk  to.  I  definitely — 

R.  My  only  reservation  would  be — (Inlntel- 
llgible). 

H.  Well,  that's  a  problem.  If  we  go  to  trial, 
he's  got  a  heart  problem  and  all  that  so  you 
can't — 

P.  You  don't  need  a  trial  lawyer — 

H.  We  need  brains  light  now. 

P.  What  you  need  Is  brains,  Judgment. 

H.  He's  got  that. 

E.  Well,  he  knows  the  cast  of  characters. 
He  knows  Petersen.  He  knows  Olanzer.  He 
knows  all  those  people  and  he  despises  them. 

R.  All  the  people  we  don't  like. 

H.  Maybe  he  started  out  that  way  before  we 
said  anything. 

R.  Well,  I'm  glad  because  I  was  worried 
about  his  condition. 

P.  Bill  brought — incidentally,  I  asked  him 
about  It  again,  how  he  liked  the  Garment 
approach.  And  he  said,  "No  problem."  We 
should  go  with  him.  I  told  blm  this  is  the 
only  question  you  see,  I  don't  have  anybody 
to  talk  to.  I  never  talk  to  Petersen  any  more. 
That's  done,  except — except  for  all  the  in- 
formation I  want.  You  know  what  I  mean. 

E.  Wilson  said  to  us,  "Beware  of  Petersen. 
He  talks."  He  said,  he  cited  a  case  that  he 
had  that  Petersen  was  involved  in — 

H.  And  he  said  that  one  problem  in  dealing 
with  him  was  that  every  point  he  makes  Is 
accompanied  by  a  story,  and  that  latter  is  so. 

P.  He  probably  foxed  him.  Well,  then  may- 
be all  I'll  do  with  Petersen — b«  said  that 
he'd  give  me  12  hours  notice  with  regard  to 
the  Magruder  thing  and  I  think  I  want  that. 

H.  Yeah. 

P.  Bill  doesn't  know  bow  the  bell  that 
procedure  works — 

E.  Let  me  tell  you  what  that  proced\ire  is. 
Wilson  explained  that  to  us  too.  He  said  that 
where  a  man  goes  In  on  an  Information  and 
pleads  guilty  In  this  District,  It  is  customary 
for  the  Judge  to  Interrogate  If  he  wishes  to. 
And  also  for  there  to  be  filed  a  statement  of 
the  case — ah — in  the  nature  of  Information. 
Now  the  information  which  they  will  file 
Instead  of  Indictment  names  the  co-con- 
spirators in  the  conspiracy  charge  who  are 
not  indicted. 

E.  That  does  not  mean  that  you  won't  be 
indicted  later.  -  It  means  for  the  purpose  of 
that  information  which  is  then  filed,  you  are 
not  indicted.  And  so  this  is  a  list  of  people 
who  in  a  description  of  a  conspiracy  pattern 
are  co-consplrators.  His  analysis  of  the  pros 
and  cons  of  this  are  that  for  the  prosecutor 
to  come  forward  and  say,  "If  you  will  sus- 
pend these  birds,  I  will  name  them  In  the 
list  of  co-consplrators,"  gets  the  prosecutor 
off  a  difficult  political  hook  because  when  the 
Judge  asks,  "Were  there  any  other  co-con- 
splrators and  so  on?"  He  says,  "Well,  they 
have  already  been  svispended — ah,  and  may 
be  indicted."  We  reserve  the  right  to  Indict 
them  but  we  are  going  to  have  them  before 
the  Grand  Jury. 

R.  So.  are  they  going  to  help  a  bit? 

E.  Well,  it  doesn't  help  us.  It  helps  the 
prosecutor  with  bis  problem.  On  tbe  other 
hand,  he  says,  there  is  a  certain  negative  In 
it.  From  a  political  standpoint  for  the  Ad- 
ministration in  that  the  question  will  arise, 
"Well,  why  weren't  their  names  on  there  if 
they're  co-conspirators?" 

P.  Right. 

E.  Somebody's  covered  up. 

R.  Yes. 

H.  That's  worse  than  putting  tbem  on  the 
lUt. 

E.  Yeah,  and  so.  he  said — 

R.  I  don't  know,  John.  And  let  me  go  back 
for  Just  a  moment  on  this  procedure.  The  in- 
formation is  filed  by  the  prosecutor  himself, 
without  a  Grand  Jury  action? 

H.  Yeah. 
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B.  If  the  proaecutor  names,  for  all  practical 

purposes,  the  fact — 

P   In  the  public  mind — 

R.  Particularly  that  you  are  going  to  leave 
public  service — 

E.  That's  what  Wilson  said. 

H.  That's  what  Wilson  said. 

P.  If  they  are  indicted. 

R.  Well.  You've  been  Indicted. 

P.  That's  right.  Let's  face  It. 

R.  The  Indictment,  Bob,  is  a  charge — 

P.  It  doesn't  convict  anybody. 

R.  What  the  Constitution  provides  Is  that 
before  charged,  a  group  of  citizens  to  view  the 
evidence — 

E.  In  secret — 

R.  In  secret,  to  see  if  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  to  make  a  public  charge  against 
them.  That's  the  protection  that  everybody 
has.  If  there  is  an  exception  and  I  guess  there 
Is  in  this  case,  the  lesser  crime  would  result. 
But  in  this  case  the  gravity  is  such  that  it 
Is  all  baloney.  That's  all  right  if  somebody  is 
accused  of  stealing  an  automobile  from  the 
sidewalk  or  something.  You  know,  people  in 
government  positions  are  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  Grand  Jury  because  if  they 
want  to  make  a  public  charge  against  an  In- 
dividual then  present  it  to  the  Grand  Jury. 
That's  what  you  have.  But  here  you  have 
a  perversion  of  the  system. 

E.  Sure. 

R.  B^ing  compelled  to  leave  the  govern- 
ment "Hell,  as  far  as  the  public  is  concerned, 
you  are  already  indicted. 

E.  Really,  the  Job — they  have  this  capacity 
by  using  that  process.  They  could  ruin  you 
and  never  give  you  a  day  in  court. 

R.  Of  course. 

E.  They  could  list  you  as  a  co-consplrator, 
don't  call  you  to  the  Grand  Jury,  don't  take 
an  indictment  against  you — 

H.  Force  the  President  to  suspend  you 
and — 

E.  You  are  cooked  forever.  You  are  a  con- 
spirator In  the  Watergate  case. 

R.  As  far  as  the  public  Is  concerned,  you 
are  indicted  even  If  they  don't  call  It  that. 

E.  That's  right. 

R.  That's  what  It  Is  nowadays.  The  Presi- 
dent has  been  forced  to  have  you  leave. 

E.  It's  non-actionable.  It's  privileged.  Tou 
can't  sue  for  slander. 

H.  We  do  have  a  public  record  in  that  re- 
gard in  that  we  have  a  public  position  that 
commands  substantial  attention. 

R.  See,  Bob,  the  protection  of  the  Grand 
Jury  gives  a  citizen  is  that  first  the  charge 
is  heard  in  public. 

H.  That's  right.  To  turn  this  around. 

R.  Then  the  charge — then  everybody  shuts 
up.  The  evidence  is  not  disclosed.  Nobody 
says  a  word  and  the  Judge  cautions  every- 
body to  take  the  oath  not  to  rep>eat  the 
evidence  and  then  you  go  to  trial.  And  every- 
thing is  then  controlled  by  the  rules  of 
evidence.  Then  the  Jury  makes  a  decision 
based  on  that  evidence.  That's  the  system. 
Now  if  you  do  It  the  other  way,  you  don't 
get  the  trial.  You  both  would  be  Indicted 
and  convicted  by  the  public  beforehand. 

E.  That's  a  tough  political  call — that  we 
were  framed  up  there.  In  this  conversation, 
we  don't  need  to  decide  here  beyond  men- 
tioning It,  but  Its  something  that  will  have 
to  be  decided.  Our  relationship  to  Dean — 
probably  was  client  to  attorney.  Because  we 
were  already  noted  and  present  in  all  these 
transactions.  What  I  said  to  Dean  and  what 
Dean  said  to  me  is  private  conversation  with 
no  third  party  present.  It  could  be  a  question 
of  privilege.  The  question  is.  If  requested  by 
the  prosecutor,  to  waive  the  privilege.  It  is 
that  Dean  conversation  where  he  says  be 
came  and  told  me  that  Liddy  had  confessed. 
P.  But  he  did  It  In  California,  didn't  he? 

E.  Well,  the  only  reason  to  tell  me  was  not 
for  me  as  me  but  because  I  was  one  of  two 
conduits  that  be  bad  to  the  Boss.  He  dldn*t 
bave.  I  mean,  tbe  organizational  set-up  was 
that  way. 
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H.  The  President's  log  Is  very  Interesting.  I 
dont  know  If  you've  gotten  through  all  of 
this,  but  from  the.  time  of  tbe  Watergate 
break-In  until  th»>end  of  August  when  he 
signed  your  votes  ioUbe  ofBce.  you  never  saw 
John  Dean. 

P.  That's  of  course — 

H.  During  July  and  August  the  President 
bad  no  communication  with  Dean  at  all. 

E.  Now,  he  gave  a  let  of  legal  advice  about 
this  case.  A  lot  of  traffic  and  all  that,  but 
there's  also  developed  a  poor  relationship 
and  sooner  or  later  the  President  is  going 
to  have  to  decide  whether  he  wants  to  con- 
sider privilege — If  Dean  becomes — 

P.  My  privilege?  Lawyer-client  privilege? 

E.  Yes.  In  Dean's  communications  to  me 
and  my  communications  to  him.  And  the 
same  with  Bob.  I  think.  That's  a  tough  prob- 
lem. You  probably  won't  want  to  reserve 
it. 

P.  I'll  take  a  look.  In  fact  I  don't  mean 
this  politically.  What  do  you  think  about 
that? 

R.  It  is  really  ticklish. 

E.  Probably  tbe  first  time  It's  come  up  In 
this  generation.  Mr.  Wilson  would  like  to 
do  a  lot  of  erudite  thinking  about  that  for  a 
while. 

P.  Great  old  man. 

E.  He  was  at  the  White  House  once  before. 

P.  I  remember.  It's  almost  a  year  now. 

E  Dixon-Yates  thing. 

H.  He  was  offered  the  Budget  thing.  He 
refused. 

E.  Canal  is  open. 

H  He  stayed  at  the  White  House  for  sev- 
eral months. 

R.  My  only  thought  on  (unintelligible) 
maybe  he  Is  looking  out  to  not  hurt  himself 
at  all 

P.  Like  what? 

R.  Well,  what  It  really  means  Is — it  is  hard 
to  understand  he  was  Couns.-l  to  you  as  well 
as  to  the  President. 

E.  I  appreciate  what  you  are  saying  and 
that  is  Important,  and  I  understand. 

R.  How  did  be  contact  tbe  President? 

H.  Dean?  He  dealt  with  one  of  us. 

E.  In  our  capacity  to  make  decisions.  He 
was  really  an  advisor  in  that  situation.  Not  a 
(unintelligible)  and  sometimes  be  followed 
and  sometimes  he  didn't. 

P.  That's  common.  Everyone  wants  to 
carve  bis  place. 

H.  Yeah. 

R.  Problem  Is,  what  do  other  people  say 
about  blm? 

E.  He's  a  Jerk.  Sure,  that's  right. 

P.  And  I  deferred  to  blm  In  bis  damned 
Investigation.  Remember  you  said,  "I  think 
you  ought  to  talk  to  John  Dean."  Remember. 
And  I  called  him  in  there.  And,  — ,  I  listened 
ad  infinitum  and  carted  blm  off  to  Camp 
David. 

H.  (uiUntelllgible)  I  deferred  to  blm  on 
most  occasions. 

R.  Well,  why  don't  we  think  It  over? 

P.  Well,  let's  start  with  one  thing.  I  don't 
see  anything  to  be  gained  by  tbe  procedure 
of  Haldeman  and  Ehrllchman.  You  see,  here's 
the  problem.  Kleindlenst,  Bill,  on  Sunday — 
they  both  came  in  and  said,  "Because  of 
Haldeman  and  Ebrllcbman — Just  the  fact 
that  both  of  these  clowns  bad  Implicated 
tbem  and  they  ought  to  resign.  They  haven't 
served  you  well,  Mr.  President,"  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing. 

R.  I  think  that's 

P.  They  said,  "Make  tbem  resign,  resign, 
resign."  I  said.  "Well,  Damn  It,  I  can't  do  it 
on  un-corroborated  testimony."  Tbe  point 
Is — I  think — a  moment  of  truth  for  tbem 
when  they  come  in — and  say  they've  got  cor- 
roborative testimony.  Do  I  bave  to  examine 
the  damned  testimony?  I  say,  "Iiook,  fellows. 
I  think  under  these  circumstances,  you  had 
better  voluntarily — "  say — See  what  I 
mean?  That's  what,  my  concern — Bill  has 
made  the  point  that  a  person  In  public  office 
should  bave  no  more  and  no  less  rights  than 


a   person   out   erf  public   office.   That's   my 
theory.  Right.  BlU? 

H.  Well,  there  Is  a  good  cotinter  argument 
which  is  that  a  person  in  public  office  has  a 
higher  obligation  than  a  person  not  in  public 
office.  This  is  one  of  their  points. 

R.  I  think  though,  that  is  for  the  individ- 
ual to  decide.  That  in  effect  has  to  be  done. 
It  hasn't  been  done. 

E.  I  think  that  If  we  turned  up  in  this 
crazy  information — Junk — even  though  we 
are  not  charged  with  a  crime,  in  the  ultimate 
sense — I  could  write  you  a  letter  and  say  that 
due  to  these  charges,  that  obviously  I  don't 
want  to  I'npalr  your  situation  and  I  am  go- 
ing to  take  a  leave. 

P.  You  could  say  I  have  asked  you  to  put 
me  on  leave  until  the  charges  are  cleared  up. 

E.  Sure,  and  I  think  that  is  the  direction 
from  which  it  ought  to  come. 

P.  I  personally  think  that  is  really  the 
course  of  action  we  should  take  and  let  them 
put  It  out  if  they  want  to  that  way.  And  if 
they  do  and  if  you  are  named  you  can  im- 
mediately say.  "I  am  confident  that  these 
charges  will  not  stand  up  and  that  I.  that  I. 
and  so  forth" — and.  "My  usefulness,  of 
cour.se.  will  be  seriously  Impaired  and  I  there- 
fore request  a  leave  until  the  matter  Is 
cleared  up."  I  think  that's.  I  think  we  can 
all  agree  on  that  without  an  indictment.  I 
might  put  a  P£.  on  there  and  say.  "I  am 
shocked  with  the  procedure  followed  and 
when  I  am  reinstated  I  am  going  to  see  t} 
it  that  the  Justice  Department  changes  its 
procedure." 

R.  If  the  prosecutor  came  to  the  President 
and  advanced  sufficient  evidence  for  you  to 
ask  them  to  resign,  and  be  looks  at  that  evi- 
dence and  says,  "I  agree."  That's  your  deci- 
sion. But  in  this  kind  of  a  case,  normally, 
that  kind  of  a  Judgment  wouldn't  mean  in- 
dictment— that's  all  we  have  (unintelligible) 
but  under  these  circumstances  (unintelli- 
gible) in  effect.  Dean  would  be  doing  a 
greater  disservice  to  you  than  a  bona  fide 
Grand  Jury  Indictment. 

P.  That's  right,  be  would. 

R.  He's  working  for  and  already  decided 
before  the  Attorney  General  could  come  on 
the  case. 

P.  I  think  that.  I  think  that  before  you 
have  your  day  in  Court.  That  really  means 
something  to  me. 

R.  Well,  if  you  were  to  consult  aside  from 
the  Attorney  General,  that's  a  different  mat- 
ter. I  don't — the  thing  I  think — based  oo 
what  Petersen  gave  to  the  President,  which 
I  looked  at,  I  don't  think  there's  sufficient 
there.  There  may  be  something  I  don't  know 
about. 

E.  Well.  I  put  those  to  Wilson  and  be  said. 
"Well.  I'll  bave  to— take  It  with  my  bed 
crumbs  tonight."  You  know,  bis  reaction 
was . . . 

P.  What  are  we  going  to  do  to — go  ahead  . . . 

R.  The  STAR  Newspaper  said  that  you  bad 
meetings  in  June  or  something. 

P.  Say  It  again.  That's  what  Dean's  saying. 

E.  And  even  then,  after  that. 

P.  That  cannot  be  proper,  BUI. 

R.  But  even  supposing  you  bad  said  that. 
Suppose  you  said  that.  Then  there  was.  then 
it  isn't  what  you  say.  It's  what  you  did. 

P.  Yeah. 

R.  So.  what  did  they  do?  They  turned  all. 
Everything  In  tbe  safe  over  to  the  FBI.  They 
turned  over  the  materials  dealing  with  the 
Watergate  to  the  agents  that  were  investi- 
gating It.  they  turned  over  other  material 
not  related  to  Watergate  and  was  not  und»r 
investigation  to  tbe  bead  of  the  FBI.  Now 
how  in  bell  can  you  say,  "That  Is  obstruction 
of  Justice  to  ttim  over  all  tbe  evidence  to 
the  FBI?" 

P.  Except  that,  when  Pat  Gray  burned  It, 
It  makes  it  look  like  It— 

E.  His  wild  geese — "Deep  Six." 

R.  Pat  Gray  says,  Pat  Gray  was  told  to 
do  that.  He  said — 

P.  He  was  not  told  to  do  that. 
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E.  On  the  other  business,  which  Is  very 
siisplclous,  and  that  .  .  .  the  business  of 
"should  he  leave  the  country,"  I've  checked 
with  everybody  ia  that  meeting  and  they 
don't  remember  anything  like  that.  It  turns 
out  Dean  called  Llddy  and  told  him  to  have 
Hunt  leave  the  country.  Colson  recalls  Dean 
mentioning  this  to  him,  not  in  my  office,  and 
Colson  saying  to  Dean,  "You  stupid  bastard. 
What  a  terrible  mistake."  Then  it  was  coun- 
termanded so — 

H.  And  he  didn't  leave  the  country. 

E.  And  he  didn't  leave  the  courtry,  so  I 
suspect  that  Dean  may  have  acted  unilat- 
erally on  that. 

P.  Here  again — 

H.  Colson  brought  him  up  short. 

P.  Here  ne  is  trying  to  pass  this  up  to 
Ehrllchman,  too. 

E.  Well,  he  has  to  have  an  explanation  for 
why  he  did  it. 

P.  And  how  is  that  going  to  come  out  from 
the  others  if  they  said,  "He  wsis  told  to  leave 
the  country"?  Or  has  Hunt  already  sivid  it? 

E.  Well,  yeah.  There  Is  no  question  that  he 
got  orders  from  Llddy  who  said  that,  "my 
principals  say — "  And  he  said,  "Who  are  your 
principals?"  and  he  said.  "John  Dean." 

P.  John  Dean  said,  "Oh  no.  it's  Ehrllch- 
man"? 

E.  Yeah.  Get  into  one  of  these  "h»  said", 
"I  said"  sort  of  thing,  it's  going  to  be  mis- 
erable. But  the  probabilities  against  the 
surrounding  circumstances  at  least  as  of  now 
look  good. 

E.  Now  I  have  no  illusions  about  this  proc- 
ess, when  you  give  it  the  test  of  credibility. 
Everybody  gets  used  up.  There  is  nothing 
left  so  you  Just  have  to  expect  that  that's 
the  end  of  the  ball  game. 

P.  Well,  it  is  for  this  time,  but  now  and 
then  you  have  one  fight  and  win  the  battle. 
The  three,  the  three-flfty  thing  is  the  tough- 
est thing.  Bob,  about  this  whole  thing. 
Mainly,  to  me  there's  no  question  about  it. 
Just  basically  that  they  had  knowledge  that 
It  was  going  to  those  defendants  and  so  forth. 
They  wanted  it  for  that  purpose.  And  the 
question  Is  what  you  thought  It  was.  And 
then  again  theyll  say  that  they  don't  believe 
you.  It'U  get  down  to  that. 

R.  Dash,  etc. 

P.  There  again,  though,  course  they  have  a 
route  to  this.  LaRue.  He  broke  down  and 
cried,  I  g^ess. 

E.  That's  a-right.  Are  you  going  to  have 
spaghetti  tonight? 

R.  Spaghetti  and  sing  Toscanlnl. 

P.  Well,  Bill.  You  go  ahead.  I'll— let  them 
go  home.  It's  possible  we  may  ask  your  advice 
tomorrow  with  all — 

R.  I  have  reason  to  feel  good  that  you  got 
John  Wilson. 

H.  We  sure  appreciate  your  help. 

R.  Yeah. 

E.  He  was  enormously  gratified  to  hear  that 
you  had  recommended  him. 

H.  We  told  him  you  had  sugg^ted  him  and 
It  was  the  only  name  you  could  suggest  and 
he  said  that,  "BUI.  and  I  have  been  on  the 
same  side  and  on  c^posite  sides.  He  wouldn't 
speak  to  me  on  one  matter." 

E.  It  was  on  the  Swiss  deal — 

H.  Something  he  wouldn't  ^eak  to  me — 
never  (unintelligible)  worked  over  here  three 
days  a  week  and  never  saw  President  Elsen- 
hower. Never  got  an  autographed  picture 
and  so  we  said,  "Maybe  In  this  case  that  could 
be  arranged." 

P.  Provided  be  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Watergate ! 

E.  He's  very  clean  by  the  looks  of  It. 

P.  Well,  so  are  you.  E>amn  it! 

R.  OK.  Good  bye,  Mr.  President. 

P.  I'm  glad  he  feels  good  about  having  him 
come  over  here. 

H.  Yeah.  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that.  I 
don't  know  anything  about  lawyers.  I  never 
had  one  before  so.  For  exactly  reasons  B 
thought  we  wouldn't  like  it — he's  an  old  man 
and  we  won't  like  working — I  do  like  bUn. 


P.  How  old  is  he?  Seventy? 

H.  Seventy-two.  Well,  he's  well-preserved. 
He  has  some  difficulties.  But  111  tell  you  the 
guy  has  got — bis  mind  isnt  slow  at  all.  He 
is  right  with  us  and  then  some.  He's  got  an 
abundance  of  stories. 

P.  Sure. 

H.  Well,  I  feel  pretty  good  about  him. 

P.  Well,  it's  good  to  have  him.  Very  good. 
It's  a  fight. 

H.  I  need — a — he  is  so  devoted  to  other 
things.  He's  Just  devoted  to  the  cause. 

H.  He  said,  "It's  a  great  honor  to  meet  you 
men." 

P.  What  is  his  reaction  to  the  whole 
damned  thing?  Comic  tragedy?  Tragedy  of 
errors? 

H.  He  didn't  characterize  it.  He  didn't, 
ah 

P.  Hello.  Have  you  been  busy?  Yes.  How  did 
it  go?  I've  heard  that.  Yeah.  Yeah.  Yeah, 
for  later.  That's  right.  Either  way.  That's 
right.  Sure.  Well,  get  a  question  about 
whether  I  talked  to  Mitchell.  Huh?  Yeah, 
Mitchell.  But  there  was  a  time  set.  Prom  this 
period  on.  From  the  21st  on,  did  you  talk  to 
Mitchell?  Very  good,  (unintelligible)  Very 
good.  How  are  you?  Good  luck,  (unintel- 
ligible) Well.  I  Just  feel  that,  I  Just  went 
through  that,  now  they  may  have  told  you 
that  the  basic  heart  of  the  matter 

E.  Well,  I  tell  you.  I  think  you've  put  him 
in  a  box  on  that.  They  are  going  to  have  to 
have  some  damn  good  reason  for  that  Sirica 
thing. 

P.  Dean's  credibility  Is  totally  destroyed 
you  know. 

H.  Dean  (inaudible) 

P.  Sure,  Dean  was  In  charge  of  the  investi- 
gation. Did  they  ask  him  that?  Yes.  I  put  it 
up  to  Ron  and  I  made  this  point  to  Ron. 
"You  know  Dean  somehow  has  sold  out  the 
White  House,  the  Administration,  etc." 

H.  That's  a  good  statement.  It  is  a  good 
idea.  It  puts  you  exactly  in  the  position  that 
you  should  be  in  now. 

P.  We'll  get  kicked  by  the  press  on  It. 

H.  For  giving  In  on  Ervln,  etc. 

P.  Giving  in  on  Ervln.  Oh  Ervin's  great — 
Hell,  that  doesn't  bother  me  a  bit.  I  was  al- 
ways ready  to  give  In  on  Ervln  and  I  said, 
"This  is  very  satisfactory  now.  We  have  now 
accomplished  our  purpose.  This  is  a  good 
deal.  I  said,  "It  not  only  applies  to  this  case 
but  it  can  apply  to  other  things."  I  ad  llbbed 
that  when  I  said  it.  I  worked  it  in. 

H.  It  was  a  very  good  answer. 

P.  No,  I  shouldn't  pick  on  the  press  but, 
"why  did  the  President  act  so  late  on  this 
case?  Why  didn't  he  act  earlier  on  this  mat- 
ter? He  had  the  charges  floating  around."  The 
answer  Is  that  they  are  charges  that  were  Just 
floating.  I  mean,  I  think  really,  that's  true, 
newspaper  charges  and  so  forth. 

E.  They  were  all  relying  on  Dean,  frankly. 

H.  Well  speed  was  not  of  the  essence  in 
this  case.  It  wasn't  a  matter  of  where  by 
moving  qulcky  we  would  stop  something.  It 
was  done.  It  was  a  matter  now  of  doing  it 
properly.  Not  quickly. 

P.  That's  right.  Bob.  That's  the  point  of 
the  whole  Garment  thing.  There  is  this  tend- 
ency John,  to  talk,  and  basically  I  thought 
he  was  a  (unintelligible)  but  he  was  totally 
non-plussed  by  that. 

H.  He  said,  "Where's  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral?" He's  taken  himself  out  of  it.  Wilson 
said,  "Where's  the  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral?" He's  not  Involved  In  It.  Where's  the 
Chief  District  Attorney?  Where's  Titus?  Who 
should  be  on  top  of  this?  Why  did  Silbert 
call  me  Instead  of  Titus?  Silbert — he's  an 
old  boy  from  the  Justice  Department  and 
they  band  together."  He  said,  "Did  John 
Dean  ever  work  fdr  the  Justice  Department?" 
He  also  said,  "I  bet  you  those  lawyers  that 
Dean  has — and  Magruder  has — both  were 
old  Justice  Department  types."  He  says  that 
Glanzer  Is  a  very  bad  operator.  He  knows  him 
well.  He  doesn't  know  Silbert  but  be  knows 


Glanzer    very    well.    Says    he's    a    bad    g^y 
(Unintelligible.) 

P.  Well,  don't  you  both  agree  though,  John 
and  Bob? 

H.  He  did  It.  But  I've  heard  he  was  the 
L.A.  Times  leak  this  morning. 

P.  I  knew  about  the  leak.  It  was  going 
to  come  yesterday. 

H.  No,  I  don't  think  it  was  intended  as 
that.  And  I  don't — not  because  it  triggered 
us,  but  because  it  set  the  stage. 

H.  It  let  out  ahead  of  time  that  the  White 
House  was  going  to  move  on  something.  And 
then  you  did. 

P.  Well,  did  that  story  say  the  White  House 
was  going  to  move?  Oh.  oh,  oh.  Heads  are^ 
going   to  roll.   That  probably  came  directly 
from  Dean.  I  think  Dean  did  that. 

H.  "White  House  likely  to  admit  some 
Watergate  responsibility — will  have  a  dra- 
matic admission  of  whether  one  or  more  high 
level  officials  bear  responsibility."  It  doesn't 
say  White  House  officials.  Your  action  now 
saying  something  substantial  will  develop, 
and  then  when  the  Mitchell  bomb  breaks, 
that's  aU  going  to  fit  together  rather, 
rather — 

P.  Yeah.  Yeah  (unintelligible)  about 
that — Tell  us  about  that  ransacking  and 
(unintelligible).  It's  been  about  two  years 
ago.  It's  about  not  letting  (unintelligible) . 

H.  He  said  it  was  22,000.  Was  the  difference 
in  money  material?  Can  a  case  be  made  out 
of  that?  Did  he  keep  the  money  or  was  there 
something  about  that? 

P.  He  called  the  same  day.  too,  didn't  he? 

H.  No,  he  called  the  next  day.  He  called 
within  twenty-four  hours.  That  was  the  next 
day.  Testified  on  Thursday  and  called  on  Fri- 
day. 

E.  They  are  using  every  lever  they  can  lay 
their  hands  on — these  guys  that  say  that. 

H.  I  saw  on  ABC  news  tonight,  which  also 
fits  into  all  this.  It  was  in  the  last  three 
weeks  in  the  White  House,  Haldeman  has 
been  coming  down  very  hard  on  everybody: 
"If  you  have  anything  to  say  to  say  it  now. 
This  was  the  message  that  was  given  to 
Mitchell  Saturday  at  the  White  House.  Halde- 
man evinced  no  protection  and  no  apologies. 
Anyone  and  everything  will  be  disclosed."  It 
should  have  been  Ehrllchman  Instead  of 
Haldeman.  or  get  out  White  House  for  crack- 
ing down  hard  on  the  Watergate.  It's  not  bad. 
It's  a  damned  good  position  to  be  in.  And 
when  Zlegler  talked  to  him  he  said,  "I  can't 
give  you  anything  official  on  that  but  off  the 
record  you  are  not  going  off  base." 

P.  Was  Bill  Gill  on  that  one? 

H.  Not  tonight.  Gill  called  and  asked  for 
confirmation  and  said  he  was  going  with  the 
story  and  he  vranted  Ziegler's  comment. 
Zlegler  said,  "I  can't  give  you  any  com- 
ment." 

P.  The  story  probably  Isn't  even  out. 

H.  Well,  that's  what  I  said  to  Ron,  "Hold 
the  statement  until  tomorrow,"  and  looked 
up  my  story  (unintelligible)  was  on.  No.  It 
will  be  on.  It's  on.  There's  another  item. 

P.  The  right  day  too.  We  had  to  get  it  out. 
(Unintelligible.) 

H.  That's  right.  That's  right.  The  POST 
won't  put  it  in  tomorrow.  If  the  POST  had 
something  to  go  with  tomorrow,  I  would  say 
they  wouldn't  go.  Theyll  hold  up  now  and 
watch  for  something.  They  are  playing  the 
long  game. 

P.  I  get  your  point.  John.  On  the  (unintel- 
ligible) ,  I  think  we,  I  think  we  have  sped  the 
process  up.  This  kind  of  stuff,  this  kind  of 
stuff  here  would  have  had  stories  for  three 
of  four  months. 

H.  That's  right. 

P.  That  Ervln.  Right.  We  get  into  the 
Grand  Jury  and  then  they  get  an  indictment. 

H.  Well,  there's  no  question  that  It's  the 
best  way  compared  to  the  Ervln  process.  It  Is 
essential  to  go  this  way. 

P.  That's  right.  If  It  weren't  for  the  fact 
(unintelligible)    possibUity  of    (unlntelUgl- 
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ble) .  I  (unintelligible)  my  theory  to  take  this 
thing  to  the  Grand  Jury. 

E.  Yep. 

H.  We  have  to  face  the  possibility  of  in- 
dictments and  those  would  have  to  come 
unyway.  They  wouldn't  have  let  you  get  away 
vrlth  it. 

P.  Well,  I  think  what  would  happen  for 
instance  with  Ervin's  problem.  They  would 
be  saying,  "We  refer  this  to  the  Grand  Jury." 

H.  They  would  have  murdered  us.  Some- 
thing would  be  out  every  minute.  Demand- 
ing that  you  fire  everybody.  Demanding  that 
you  do  this  and  that. 

E.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  might 
have  turned  the  set  up  some  day  and 
watched  your  White  House  Counsel  crap — 
for  the  glorious  television.  It  would  be  at 
least  surprising. 

H.  That's  right. 

P.  Oh,  it's  done  up  there? 

H.  Sure,  he  pulls  it  up  there. 

P.  Let's  face  it,  up  to  this  thing.  Dean 
handled  a  lot  of  stuff  well. 

H.  That's  right.  Yes. 

E.  I  would  hate  to  have  you  appear  In  the 
position  of  not,  (unintelligible)  sort  of  con- 
ditionally h(^dlng  the  Job  open  much  beyond 
the  time  that  Dean  is — 

P.  Ill  say  this.  I  think  that  one  thing  for 
sure  John  is — I  think  that  I've  got  to  play, 
I  want  to  play,  I  know  the  Dean  thing  very 
well.  We  have  played  it  fairly  well.  I  think 
what  we  ought  to  do — make  our  deal  or  not 
with  Dean  within  a  week.  I  don't  see  how 
Dean  can  possibly  miss  being  involved  in 
whatever  they  put  out  on  Magruder.  He  can't 
miss  being — and  the  way  this  guy  talks.  I 
think  all  of  you,  all  of  you,  everybody  may 
get  it. 

He  may  get  it.  He's  had  (unintelligible)  go 
around  and  talk  with  the  U.S.  Attorney  types. 
I  think  we  may  have  Wilson  go  over  on  the 
Hill  (unintelligible)  and  say,  "OK,  you  are 
about  to  ruin  these  guys.  I  Just  want  you 
to  know  that  they  are  going  to  have  to  go 
out  and  protect  themselves."  You  are  going 
to  be  in  a  knotty  problem.  (Unintelligible) 
I  mean.  He  has  quite  a  close  relationship 
with  Titus.  He's  not  going  to  get  much  of  a 
total  on  this.  This  statement,  and  he's  going 
to  make  It,  anything  he  can  to  press  for, 
not  inununity,  but  functional  Immunity,  so- 
called  where  he  doesn't  need  to  make  a  side 
deal  with  the  boys  and  they  can  grant  Im- 
munity. And  that  would  be  my  hunch. 

P.  Alright,  we  shall  go  over — Come  in. 

H.  Hello,  Mr.  President. 

P.  Same  old  thing,  huh? 

E.  I  would  force  him  to  go  to  Sirica — 

P.  Put  that  In  the  library. 

E.  Showing  the  Judge  what  kind  of  a  wit- 
ness this  is.  Come  on.  get  the  Hill  off  the  hook 
of  the  Executive  Branch  by  having  the  Judge 
grant  the  immunity. 

P.  The  Judge  can  attack  that  statement. 

E.  You  are  putting  yourself  with  the  angels 
on  that. 

P.  I  am  Just  saying  that  Immunity  Is  not 
granted  to  any  major — 

E.  I  think  that  will  be  read  as  relating  to 
Mitchell  and  three  or  four  of  that  ilk  as 
well. 

P.  Oh,  sure. 

H.  They  may  decide  not  to  do  this. 

P.  That's  the  point. 

H.  Dean  will  be  (unintelligible)  or  It  could 
be  done  quickly. 

P.  But  I  have  told  the  big  five,  I  told  the 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  specifically,  that 
nobody  should  be  granted  immunity  In  any 
case.  Rogers  agrees  with  this  and— (unin- 
telligible). 

H.  The  other  point  that  oxir  attorney 
makes,  which  U  slgniflcant:  "That's  right, 
the  Judge  can  grant  Immunity,  but  that  In 
the  Executive,  only  the  Attorney  General  can 
grant  it."  That  holds  somewhere  else  too. 


P.  Dean  is  the  only  one  who  can  sink 
Haldeman  or  Ehrllchman. 

H.  How  am  I  going  to  explain  that,  after 
putting  out  a  statement? 

E.  What  do  you  say,  "Dean  is  some  little 
clerk?"  He's  my  Counsel. 

P.  That's  right,  he's  Involved  In  the  Gray 
thing.  They  are  not  going  to  throw  the  whole 
thing  in  there.  I  am  thinking  whether  to  see 
Dean  again  unless  Its  useful — I  don't  think 
you  can  control  him,  he's  fanatic.  If  you 
feel  it  would  be  useful,  let  me  know. 

E.  I  will  tell  you  what  is  lurking  In  the  back 
of  my  mind  is  that,  based  on  the  chain  of 
circumstances.  Dean  may  be  provoked  to 
make  a  public  statement  which  is  slanderous 
and  hostile. 

P.  Another  thing.  I  would  like  the  libel 
suits.  I  thmk  both  of  you.  and  Bob  partic- 
ularly, you  ought  to  get  yourself  a  libel  law- 
yer. Bob,  and  check  the  or  have  Wilson  check 
and  use  the  most  vicious  libel  lawyer  there 
Is.  I'd  sue  every  (expletive  deleted)  (unin- 
telligible ) .  There  have  been  stories  over  this 
period  of  time.  That  virill  make — that  also 
helps  with  public  opinion.  Sue  right  down 
the  line.  It  doesn't  make  any  difference  now 
about  the  taking  depositions  and  the  rest, 
does  it?  The  Important  thing  is  the  story's 
big  and  I  think  you  ought  to  go  out  and  sue 
people  for  liliel. 

H.  Do  you  mean  Senator  Welcker? 

P.  He's  covered. 

E.  Oh,  he's  not,  not  when  he  was  on  Issues 
and  Answers. 

H.  (unintelligible)  or  using  newspaper  In- 
terviews. 

E.  That's  right. 

H.  It  was  not  on  the  Floor,  he's  too  buzzy, 
stupid. 

P.  The  point  is  the  thing  with  Welcker 
(unintelligible)  is  whether  he  said — how  did 
he  say  that?  Was  it  libelous? 

H.  I  think  so.  I  better  ask  a  lawyer. 

P.  Was  he  that  specific? 

H.  He  was  damned  specific. 

P.  That  Haldeman  knew? 

H.  Yes.  "That  Haldeman  directed  and  Hal- 
deman was  In  personal  command  of  all  per- 
sonnel." I  repeat,  "all  personnel  at  the  Re- 
election Committee." 

P.  Good,  sue  him. 

E.  I  think  you  should. 

H.  He  said  that  I  was  in  personal  command 
of  Llddy  and  Hunt. 

P.  I  would  sue. 

H.  And  McCord  (unintelligible)  I  have 
never  met  or  heard  of  him. 

P.  John,  this  libel  thing.  You  may  as  well 
get  at  the  libel  thing  and  have  yourself  a 
little  fun. 

E.  Might  make  expenses. 

H.  Operating  procedure-wise  we've  got  to, 
or  my  recommendation  would  be  that  we 
should  maintain  a  facade  of  normal  opera- 
tions as  long  as  you  have  taken  this  position. 
I  don't  think  we  want  to  look  like  something 
Is  radically  changed. 

P.  Nope. 

H.  Then  I  think  we  should  come  into  the 
office  at  the  normal  time  in  the  OKimlng— 
and  a — 

P.  Right.  And  have  your  staff  meeting,  plus 
you  will  be  at  the  meeting  tomorrow  with  the 
energy  conference  and  you  should  be  at  the 
Quadrlad  meeting.  You  are  right. 

H.  Go  and  go  as  we  go  along. 

P.  Unless  and  until  something  happens. 
Now  the  only  exception  here  is  Dean. 

H.  Dean  shovUd  not,  but  nobody  would 
know  whether  he  does  his  normal  Job  or  not. 
But  see  that  nobody  gives  a  damn,  he  Is  not 
visible. 

P.  Well,  the  thing  that— 

H.  And  be  has  been  out  of  here  for  a  month 
anyway. 

E.  Any  objection  to  going  to  Florida  this 
weekend.  If  you  go? 

P.  Would  you  like  to  go  down? 


E.  Yes. 

H.  I  don't  expect  to  get  much  sunshiae 
but— 

E.  It  might  help. 

H.  I  think  we  should  unless  our  lawyer 
keeps  us  here  and  he  could. 

P.  Yeah. 

H.  We  normally  would  and  I  think  we 
should. 

P.  Oh,  I  think  you  should  Bob.  Right, 
now  understand  that  If  they  crack  this — 

H.  Oh  well,  then  that  would  be  a  prob- 
lem. 

E.  One  concession  that  I  would  ask  and 
that  is  that  people  on  leave  be  considered 
for   use   of  Camp   David   occasionally. 

P.  Let  me  say,  what  I  had  In  mind.  I  want 
you  to  go  forward  and  if  this  thing  comes 
out  which  I  can't  believe,  I  want  you  to  go 
forv.'ard  at  all  costs  to  beat  the  danmed 
rap.  They'll  have  one  hell  of  a  time  prov- 
ing it.  Yours  is  a  little  tougher  I  think  Bob. 
and  it  shouldn't  be — the  300.  That's  why  I 
hope  you  could  raise  with  the  Judge  and 
your  attorney — that  at  least  gave  you  the 
law  on  that  point. 

H.  Yes.  sir.  On  that  point,  yeah.  We  haven't 
gotten  into  (unintelligible)  of  the  law  at 
all  on  obstruction  of  Justice. 

E.   He's   briefing  that   tonight   for   us. 

H.  He  says  it's  damn  tough,  loose. 

E.  He  cites  Glanzer  as  the  leading  author- 
ity on   it.  He  uses  It  lUce  a  bludgeon. 

P.  Only  If  it's  a  (unintelligible). 

E.  Oh,  he  hasn't  given  us  that  yet. 

H.  He  didn't  give  us  the  opinion.  He  Just 
said,  "I'll  tell  you  on  the  top  that  it's  very 
tough.  It's  Luke's  law  and  cases  go  all  ways." 

P.  I  hope  he  has  an  opinion  sometime  on 
the  case  involving  Dean  to  the  effect  (un- 
intelligible) establishing — 

H.  Why  the  hell  we  didn't  see  then — 

P.  Remember  I  was  a  little  suspicious  of 
Chuck.  I  was  not,  after  all,  I  said,  "Damn 
it,  what's  he  talking  to  these  people  for?" 
And  remember  the  way  I  put  it  is,  "He  was 
saying,  'gee,  I  have  talked  to  these  guys 
and  they're  mlnd-plcklng.' " 

H.  Well,  they're  not  in  error. 

P.  And  I  said,  "I  think  they  are  taken." 
Remember?  I  said  that. 

H.  Yeah,  sure  did. 

P.  Well,  I  don't — ^I  think  he  was  being 
taken  by  the  Senator. 

E.  Well,  I  think  he  figured  rape  was  In- 
evitable  so  he   was   going   to  enjoy   it. 

P.  Bob,  remember,  I  said,  "I  think  they 
are  taking  Dean." 

H.  Sure  do. 

E.  Well,  as  I  said  before.  We  beat  the  rap 
but  we're  damaged  goods. 

P.  Right,  you  can't  go  back  in  the  gov- 
ernment, but  I  will  tell  you  one  thing,  you 
are  not  damaged  goods  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. It's  one  hell  of  a  thing.  The  point  is 
that  let's  wait  and  see  what  happens  be- 
fore we  see  where  we  are. 

H.  Sure. 

P.  We  ought  to  expect  the  worst  but  I 
think  that  what  I  would  like  both  of  you 
to  consider  50  %  of  your  time  also  for  editing 
etc.,  and  so  on,  with  the  Foundation.  The 
Fovmdation  is  going  to  be  a  hell  of  a  big 
thing.  It's  bound  to  be.  These  first  four  years 
are  terribly  Important  and  so  forth.  I  mean 
after  all,  you  understand,  that  looking  down 
the  road,  looking  down  the  road,  as  far  as — 
you  say  your  Dad  was  good  at  looking  down 
the  road? 

H.  Yep. 

P.  If  you  are  indicted  and  tried  and  found 
Innocent,  It  washes  away. 

H.  Well— 

P.  Agree?  For  government  service,  I  mean. 

E.  Or  for  the  practice  of  law. 

P.  I  don't  think  so.  Really? 

E.  WeU,  I  think  so.  I  think  so.  Jeanne  U 
furious  about  it. 

H.  That  isn't  true  John. 

E.  It  depends  on  the  circuiiistances.  There 
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Is  nothing  I  can  be  dlscoviraged  about  at 
this  point.  But  I  tlUnk  we've  Just  about  had 
It.  I  think  the  odds  are  against  It. 

H.  You  can  always  handle  tralBc  cases — 
E.  Well   I  am  not  too  pleased   with  the 
traffic  cases. 

P.  The  hell  with  the  traffic  cases.  Well,  any- 
way— 

H.  Well  there's  all  kinds  of  things  we 
could  do. 

P.  Well  I  have  a  Foundation.  I  Just  think 
tt  is  fair.  I  don't  know  whether  I  can  find 
anybody  to  do  it.  I  don't  know  whether  you 
would  even  do  it.  Incidentally,  it  is  terribly 
Important  that  po<Mr  Kalmbach  get  through 
this  thing. 

H.  I  think  he  is  alright. 
P.  How  could  he  learn?  Did  you  talk  to 
him   there?   Did   Dean   call   him   about   the 
money? 
H.  Yes.  Sir. 

P.  Does  he  say  what  said? 
E.  Dean  told  me  that  he  told  him  what  it 
was  for.  I  don't  believe  him.  Herb  said  that 
he  Just  followed  instructions,  that  he  Just 
went  ahead  and  did  it  and  sent  the  money 
t>ack  and — 

P.  They  said  they  need  it  for? 
E.  I  dont  even  know  if  they  told  him  what 
for.  It  was  an  emergency  and  they  needed 
this  money  and  I  don't  know  whether  he  can 
get  away  with  that  or  if  It's  more  specific 
than  that. 

P.  You  can  corroborate  then  Herb  on  that 
one. 

E.  I  can  if  Dean  is  the  accuser.  I  can. 
P.  If  Dean  is  the  accuser,  you  can  say  that 
be  told  you  on  such  and  such  a  date  that 
he  did   not   tell   Herb   B:almbach   what  the 
naoney  was  for. 

E.  That  he  has  told  me — that  he  has  told 
me — 

P.  That's  right — that's  right. 
H.  If  we  have  to  get  out  of  here,  I  think 
the  Foundation  funding — Is  one  thing — but 
there  is  a  lot  of  Intrigue  too — I  hope  to  get 
funding  for  the  ability  to  clear  my  name  and 
sijend  the  rest  of  my  life  destroying  what 
some  people  like  Dean  and  Magruder  have 
done  to  the  President. 


TRANSACTION   OF   ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
win  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
tar  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESENTATION  OF  A  PETITION 

By  Mr.  PASTORE  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Pell)  : 

A  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of 

the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 

Plantations.  Referred  to  the  Conmilttee  on 

Qovemment  Operations: 

"BxsoLUTXoir 

"Resolution  memorializing  Congress  to  In- 
stitute a  national  Inventory  by  appropri- 
ate Federal  agencies  to  ascertain  stocks  of 


raw  materials  and  commodities  and  to  es- 
tablish a  clearing  house  for  such  informa- 
Uon 

"Whereas,  the  energy  crisis  we  are  current- 
ly experiencing  seems  to  be  having  far  reach- 
ing effects  on  the  entire  price  structure  In 
this  country — whether  real  or  imagined:  and 
"Whereas,  Our  citizens  have  almost  hyp- 
notically been  conditioned  to  accept  con- 
tlniiaUy  rising  prices  in  all  areas  of  our  econ- 
omy simply  because  the  industry  involved 
cries  "shortage"  of  some  ingredient  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  its  product;  and 

"Whereas,  The  time  has  come  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  determine  Just  what  is  in 
short  supply  and  to  what  extent  it  should  be 
allowed  to  affect  the  overburdened  Ameri- 
can consumer;  and 

"Whereas,  The  pos.slblllty  of  a  "national 
inventory"  conducted  by  appropriate  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government  to  ascer- 
tain the  stocks  of  raw  materials  and  com- 
modities on  hand  now  and  In  the  future  is 
essential:  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  members  of  congress 
of  the  United  States  be  and  they  axe  hereby 
respectfully  requested  to  Institute  a  na- 
tional Inventory  by  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
cies to  ascertain  stocks  of  raw  materials  and 
commodities  and  to  establish  a  clearing 
house  for  such  information:  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  sUte  be 
and  he  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  a  duly  certified  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  senators  and  representatives 
from  Rhode  Island  in  the  congress  of  the 
United  States." 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Hoiising  and  Urban  Affairs,  and 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
with  amendments : 

HJl.  11864.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  early 
commercial  demonstration  of  the  technology 
of  solar  heating  by  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develc^ment,  in 
cooperation  with  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
the  General  Services  Administration,  and 
other  Federal  agencies,  and  for  the  early  de- 
velopment and  commercial  demonstration  of 
technology  for  combined  solar  heating  and 
cooling  (Kept.  No.  93-847) . 

(The  Committees  on  Commerce  and 
Interior  and  Insular  ACfairs  were  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  bill.) 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  TO 
FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  11864 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  and  this  has  been 
cleared  on  all  sides  of  the  aisle,  to  file 
a  report  on  H.R.  11864,  the  "Solar  Heat- 
ing and  Cooling  Demonstration  Act  of 
1974",  for  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  and  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Pubhc  Welfare, 
and  that  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  which  have  expressed  no 
objection,  be  considered  as  having  been 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  I  do  object. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
and  this  has  been  cleared  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin),  who 
objected  earlier,  to  file  the  report  on 
HJl.  11864  for  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  and  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  that  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  having  expressed  no  ob- 
jection, be  considered  as  having  been 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 


INTRODUCTION  OP  TiTl.lSi  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated : 
By  Mr.  COOK: 
S.  3488.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William  T. 
Owens.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN: 
S.  3489.  A  bill  to  authorize  exchange  of 
lands  adjacent  to  the  Teton  National  Forest 
In  Wyoming,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
S.  3490.  A  bUl  providing  that  funds  appor- 
tioned   tor   forest    highways    under    section 
a02(a).  title  23,  United  SUtes  Code,  remain 
available  until  expended;  and 

S.  3491  A  bin  to  declare  Lake  Coeur 
d'Alene.  Lake  Chatcolet,  Hidden  Lake.  Round 
Lake  and  the  lower  reaches  of  the  St.  Joe 
River,  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  to  be  non- 
navigable  waters.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BROCK: 
S.  3492.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  sex  or  marital  status  in  the 
granting  of  credit   Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HATHAWAY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Chiles)  : 
S.  3493.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment   of    the    Atlantic    Wetlands    Research 
Center.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  3494.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  foreign  tax 
credits,  tax  deferral,  personal  exemptions,  and 
social  security  payroll  taxes,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  STArroRO) : 
S.  3495.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  79  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  make  more  feasible 
the  personal  appearance  of  a  petitioner  be- 
fore a  board  authorized  to  correct  discharges 
and  dismissals  from  the  Armed  Forces  by 
establishing  regional  boards  of  review,  and  to 
amend  chapter  49  of  such  tiUe  to  prohibit 
the  Inclusion  of  certain  Information  on  dis- 
charge cerUficates,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Conunittee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  BELLMON: 
8.  3496.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  cost-of-liv- 
ing increases   in  educational   benefits.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  YOUNG: 
S.  3497.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
higher  education  expenses.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.   DOMENICI    (for  hlmseU,  Mr. 
EASTLAifD.  Mr.  Bakes,  Mr.  Cook,  and 
Mr.  BuBoicK) : 
S.  3498.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  to  broaden  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with 
regard  to  providing  emergency  food  assist- 
ance to  victims  of  disasters.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  TAFT: 
S.   3499.   A  bill   to  provide  for   continued 
monitoring  of  the  economy  to  provide  au- 
thority to  enforce   decontrol   commitments, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HANSEN: 

S.  3489.  A  bill  to  authorize  exchange 
of  lands  adjacent  to  the  Teton  National 
Forest  in  Wyoming,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  which  would 
facilitate  an  exchange  of  land  between 
the  town  of  Jackson  and  the  Forest 
Service. 

The  purpose  of  this  exchange  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  expansion  of  the  town  cem- 
etery. There  is  little  space  remaining  in 
the  cemetery  and  there  is  no  more  pri- 
vate land  available  in  the  vicinity.  Teton 
County  is  unique  in  that  approximately 
97  percent  of  the  land  is  in  Federal  own- 
ership. 

The  town  of  Jackson  owns  approxi- 
mately 25  acres  of  land  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  Snow  King  Ski  area  which 
the  Forest  Service  would  favorably  con- 
sider in  exchange  for  its  land  which 
borders  the  cemetery.  This  land  is  bor- 
dered on  the  south  and  on  the  west  by 
national  forest.  However,  it  is  outside 
the  present  boundary  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice. 

Under  the  general  exchange  authority 
of  the  Forest  Service — title  16,  United 
States  Code,  section  485 — national  forest 
lands  may  be  exchanged  for  other  lands 
if  they  are  within  nationsd  forest  bound- 
aries. No  national  forest  can  be  created 
in  the  State  of  Wyoming  except  by  an 
act  of  Congress— title  16,  United  States 
Code,  section  471,  471a.  Accordingly,  to 
facilitate  this  exchange,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  Congress  to  authorize  the  exten- 
sion of  the  boundary  of  the  forest  so  that 
this  exchange  may  be  appropriately  pur- 
sued. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.3489 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representative*    of    the    United    StaUs    ot 

America   in   Congress   assembled.  That   the 

provUlons  of  the  Act  of  March  20.  1922  (42 


Stat.  465 ) ,  as  amended  and  supplemented  by 
the  Act  of  February  28,  1925  (43  Stat.  1090), 
and  the  Act  of  June  11,  1960  (74  Stat.  205). 
are  hereby  extended  to  the  following  de- 
scribed lands: 

Township  41  north,  range  118  west,  sixth 
principal  meridian 

Section  34,  northwest  quarter,  southwest 
quarter. 

Lands  conveyed  to  the  United  States  under 
this  Act  shall,  upon  acceptance  of  title,  be- 
come parts  of  the  Teton  National  Forest  and 
shall  be  subject  to  the  laws,  rules  and  regu- 
lations applicable  thereto. 


By  Mr.  McCLURE: 

S.  3490.  A  bill  providing  that  funds  ap- 
portioned for  forest  highways  imder  se- 
tion  202(a),  title  23,  United  States  Code 
remain  available  imtil  expended.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  high- 
way law  provides  that  funds  apportioned 
to  States  for  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
grams shall  remain  available  for  2  fiscal 
years  after  the  year  for  which  they  were 
authorized.  If,  at  the  end  of  that  period, 
a  State  for  any  reason  has  not  obligated 
its  apportioned  share,  it  loses  those  fimds. 
On  July  1,  1974,  39  States  stand  to  lose 
a  total  of  $13,201,197  in  forest  highway 
funds,  not  because  they  were  imable  or 
unwilling  to  commit  the  full  amounts  ap- 
portioned, but  because  they  have  been 
held  back  by  obligational  limitations 
contained  in  appropriations  acts  since 
1969. 

In  proposing  legislation  today  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  there  were  not  sound 
reasons  for  imposing  obligational  limits 
on  the  forest  highway  program  in  past 
years.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  by 
enacting  those  limitations,  Congress  in- 
tended permanently  to  deny  States  the 
full  amounts  authorized. 

My  bill  provides  that  funds  authorized 
for  fiscal  year  1972,  which  will  lapse  on 
June  30,  1974,  if  no  action  is  taken, 
shall  remain  available  to  the  States  imtil 
expended.  The  bill  does  not  permanently 
exempt  forest  highway  funds  from  the  2- 
year  limitation  imposed  on  other  high- 
ways by  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code 
but  is  simply  remedial  legislation  to  deal 
with  a  problem  which,  I  believe,  was  not 
foreseen  when  Congress  earlier  enacted 
spending  limitations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  the  States  which  stand 
to  lose  forest  highway  funds  and  the 
amounts  which  will  lapse  as  of  June  30, 
1974,  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  Also,  I  request  that  the  text 
of  my  proposed  legislation  be  included. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  and 
bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Fiscal  year  1972  apportionment  subject  to 
lapse) 

State: 

Alabama   $38,608 

Alaska   1,225.446 

Arizona   753,  883 

Arkansas 183,283 

California 1.930,862 

Colorado $968,222 

Florida 78,320 

Georgia  47,600 

Idaho 1,372,716 

nilnoU 15. 639 


Indiana 9,038 

Kentucky . . 37,  714 

Louisiana   3i|  no 

Maine 6,060 

Michigan 144,674 

Minnesota 186,454 

Mississippi    63,601 

Missouri    68,008 

Montana  1.074.710 

New    Hampshire 72,  (K7 

New  Mexico 540,473 

North  Carolina 84,473 

North   Dakota 48 

Ohio 7,383 

Oklahoma 9,299 

Oregon 1,859.859 

Pennsylvania 35.983 

South  Carolina 69,067 

South  Dakota 105,  628 

Tennessee '  598 

Texas 43,679 

Utah 447,746 

Vermont   24, 123 

Virginia 87.673 

Washington   951.030 

West   Virginia 63.205 

Wisconsin 75.398 

Wyoming    676.136 

Puerto  Rico.. 3,802 

Total    13,201,197 

S.  3490 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  {issembled.  Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  118(b). 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  sums  authorized 
for  fiscal  year  1972  and  apportioned  to  States 
for  forest  highways  under  section  202(a), 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  shaU  remain 
available  untU  expended. 


By  Mr.  BROCK: 
S.  3492.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  sex  or  marital  status 
in  the  granting  of  credit.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EQUAL  CREDIT  OPPOBTtJNrTT  ACT 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
would  like  to  introduce  the  Equal  Credit 
Opportunity  Act  to  insure  that  the  vari- 
ous institutions  in  the  business  of  grant- 
ing credit  do  so  with  fairness  and  im- 
partiality to  creditworthy  persons  with- 
out regard  to  sex  or  marital  status. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  ask  why  I  feel  thai 
the  Senate  need  march  up  the  hill  again 
on  this  type  of  legislation.  It  Is  true  that 
in  July  of  1973  the  "Equal  Credit  Oppor- 
tunity Act,"  title  m  of  Senate  bill  2101, 
passed  the  Senate  by  a  90  to  0  vote.  That 
bill  incorporated  the  main  features  of 
my  original  bill  8.  1605,  and  Senator 
Williams'  bill  S.  867.  S.  2101  was  co- 
sponsored  by  Senators  Harrison  Wil- 
liams, a  Democrat,  of  New  Jersey;  and 
William  Proxmire,  a  Democrat,  of  Wis- 
consin; and  myself,  and  had  in  addition 
44  cosponsors.  After  passage  by  the  Sen- 
ate, the  bill  was  moved  to  the  House 
Banking  Committee's  Consumer  Affairs 
Subcommittee.  There  it  still  remains,  and 
I  am  concerned  that  nothing  further  will 
be  done  to  promote  this  very  much 
needed  measure. 

Instead  I  am  told  that  there  are  plans 
to  submit  in  the  House  a  new  equal  credit 
bill  which  would  prohibit  credit  discrim- 
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Ination  on  the  basis  of  race,  creed,  color, 
age.  sex.  or  marital  status.  Such  a  defi- 
nition would  diffuse  the  effort  and  limit 
its  effectiveness.  No  one  can  object  to 
equal  credit  opportimity  for  all,  but  the 
purjxjse  of  the  legislation  before  us  is  to 
help  women  obtain  credit  on  an  eqiial 
basis  with  men.  That  is  where  the  prob- 
lem Ues.  To  confuse  the  issue  with  other 
elements  is  to  evade  the  problem. 

Thus,  my  reason  for  submitting  this 
narrower,  stronger  legislation  is  to  solve 
one  imconscionable  problem — that  of 
credit  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex 
or  marital  status.  To  add  other  restric- 
tions to  the  bill  merely  diffuses  the  pri- 
mary purpose  for  such  legislation. 

In  sum  thLs  bill  Is,  I  think,  better  legis- 
lation than  that  which  we  passed  last 
year,  and  is  far  preferable  to  any  alter- 
native watered  down  version. 

Rather  than  diluting  the  bill  with  an 
over  abundance  of  directions,  let  us  stick 
to  priorities.  The  priority  hi  this  case  Is 
the  problem  of  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sex  or  marital  status  in  credit 
transactions  for  women.  Let  us  keep  our 
eyes  directly  focused  on  the  point  and 
do  something  definite  about  it. 

It  was  in  a  desire  to  try  one  more  time 
to  achieve  this  very  specific  objective 
that  I  have  introduced  this  particular 
bill  today. 

The  Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act 
rightfully  recognizes  the  importance  of 
a  largely  overlooked  segment  of  society: 
women.  Not  oiily  do  they  constitute  half 
the  population,  but  they  comprise  an 
enormous  portion  of  the  working  force. 
Yet,  too  often  women  are  treated  as  sec- 
ond-class citizens  in  credit  matters. 
Creditworthy  women  are  excluded  from 
credit  transactions  because  of  conven- 
tion and  medieval  ideas  of  those  who 
briieve  women  are  not  as  financially  re- 
liable as  are  men. 

Credit  should  be  avaUable  to  every 
creditworthy  applicant  on  a  nondiscrim- 
inatory basis.  Credit  is  not  a  universrl 
right,  but  it  is  a  privilege  for  the  deserv- 
ing. Every  consumer  should  have  an 
equal  opportunity  for  access  to  the  credit 
market  and  that  credit  should  never  be 
denied  because  of  sex  or  any  other  fac- 
tor not  related  to  ability  and  willingness 
to  repay  the  tadebtedness. 

Credit  is  central  to  our  economic  sys- 
tem. If  women  are  denied  the  privilege 
of  obtaining  credit,  they  are  deprived  of 
the  full  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  of  our 
economy. 

Denying  women  credit  standing  sets 
off  a  drastic  chain  of  events.  For  exam- 
ple, ir  a  woman's  salary  is  ignored  when 
she  and  her  husband  apply  for  a  mort- 
gage, then  they  are  forced  to  live  in  In- 
ferior housing— that  s.  Inferior  to  that 
which  they  coiild  afford  in  actuality. 

The  problems  which  women  face  In  the 
extensions  of  credit  have  been  vividly 
brought  to  my  attention  by  the  corre- 
spcndence  received  from  my  constitu- 
ents. My  letters  indicate  that  credit  dis- 
crimination knows  no  geographic  bound- 
aries. Tennessee's  female  discrlmlna- 
Uan  problem  Is  no  different  from  those 
encountered  by  women  in  other  States. 

A«  an  example.  I  get  many  letters  from 
women  who  have  been  refused  credit 
yet  their  husbands,  who  are  In  school  or 
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even  unemployed,   receive   unrequested 
charge  cards  in  the  mail. 

One  married  couple  applied  for  a 
charge  card  at  a  department  store.  TTie 
wife  was  earning  $6,000  and  the  hus- 
band, being  a  student,  earned  only  $2,700 
a  year.  When  they  applied  for  the 
charge,  they  stated  correctly  on  the  ap- 
plication that  the  wife  was  their  main 
source  of  income.  They  were  refused  the 
charge  account,  told  that  company  pol- 
icy prohibited  the  granting  of  credit 
either  in  a  woman's  name  or  to  couples 
where  the  wife  carried  the  main  finan- 
cial responsibility.  Thus,  although  to- 
gether they  earned  $8,700,  because  the 
wife  earned  most  of  it,  they  were  con- 
sidered credit  risks. 

This  same  couple  at  the  same  time  ap- 
plied for  another  charge  card— this  time 
at  another  store  and  in  the  husband's 
name  only — and  received  a  charge  card 
shortly  thereafter. 

Another  outrageous  example  is  that 
of  a  woman  who,  after  her  husband's 
death,  continued  using  their  charge  card 
as  if  he  were  still  alive.  Because  the  card 
was  registered  in  her  husband's  name, 
she  continued  signing  his  name  on  credit 
slips.  And.  until  his  death  he  had  earned 
only  $3,000  and  she  had  earned  $5,500. 
She  had  no  trouble  using  it  after  his 
death,  and  had  no  problems  meeting  the 
payments.  Yet.  when  the  card  expired 
and  she  reapplied  for  the  same  card  in 
her  name,  she  was  refused.  She  had 
kept  a  perfect  credit  record,  yet  she  was 
female,  therefore  a  credit  liability. 

A  woman  wrote  that  she  had  an  excel- 
lent credit  rating  as  a  single  woman.  Yet. 
when  she  married,  she  automatically  lost 
her  own  rating  and  assiuned  her  hus- 
band's. Her  husband  1  year  before 
the  marriage  had  declared  bankruptcy. 
Now  she  is  also  considered  a  credit  risk- 
simply  because  she  married  him.  As  an 
unmarried  consumer  she  had  never  been 
sued  for  payment  on  a  charge  account, 
bank  loan,  or  any  other  form  of  credit. 
Yet,  due  to  her  husband's  faulty  record, 
she  was  denied  credit  on  her  own,  even 
though  her  credit  rating  as  a  single 
woman  had  been  faultless. 

Another  example  of  the  lack  of  prog- 
ress concerning  women's  rights  is  that 
of  a  single  woman  who  3  years  ago  was 
granted  a  mortgage  from  a  credit  com- 
pany. She  never  missed  a  payment  and 
maintained  a  perfect  credit  rating.  Yet, 
when  for  convenience  sake  she  applied 
for  another  loan  at  the  same  company 
but  at  a  different  branch  near  her  home, 
she  was  quickly  refused.  Was  this  be- 
cause she  is  a  woman?  Her  credit  rating 
certainly  was  not  at  fault,  especially  at 
that  company.  Her  income  had  increased 
and  she  had  not  missed  a  payment.  Upon 
Investigation  her  difficulties  were  cor- 
rected and  she  received  her  loan. 

One  final  example  is  that  of  a  woman 
who,  after  getting  divorced,  discovered 
that  she  was  responsible  for  bills  in- 
curred on  the  charge  card  when  she  was 
married.  She  and  her  husband  had  a 
charge  registered  in  her  husband's  name. 
Whai  they  divorced,  he  was  found  le-^ 
gaily  bound  to  pay  all  their  hin«f  u  « 
married  couple.  Yet,  after  the  divorce 
he  could  not  be  foxmd,  so  although  she 
was  not  legally  bound  to  do  so,  she  was 


heartily  encouraged  to  pay  the  bills.  The 
various  stores  and  credit  companies 
hounded  her  ceaselessly  until  she  felt 
compelled  to  pay,  because  her  husband 
could  not  be  found.  So,  although  she  was 
never  able  to  have  a  charge  card  in  her 
own  name,  she  was  entitled  to  pay  the 
bills.  Too  many  credit  companies  do  not 
mind  if  women  pay  the  bills.  They 
object  only  if  the  woman  applies  for  the 
credit  rating  for  herself. 

With  a  society  as  remarkably  progres- 
sive in  all  other  policies  as  ours,  why  are 
we  still  so  backward  on  such  an  impor- 
tant Issue?  There  Is  no  excuse  for  our 
lackadaisical  attitude  toward  women's 
rights.  We,  the  Congress,  are  responsible 
for  creating  legislation  to  insure  the 
well-being  of  all  citizens.  It  is  up  to  us  to 
take  immediate  action  in  this  pertinent 
area. 

With  the  help  of  pressure  from  wom- 
en's groups  and  a  rash  of  State  laws  pro- 
hibiting discrimination,  banks  and  credit 
companies  have  begun  to  eliminate  some 
of  the  old  credit  rules  and  put  women 
on  an  equal  footing  with  men.  But  until 
Federal  legislation  is  passed,  discrimina- 
tion will  exist.  While  the  principle  of 
equal  economic  opportunity  for  women 
is  sound  and  just,  implementation  is 
difficult  without  enforced  rules.  I  believe 
It  is  time  Congress  took  absolute  action 
to  stop  this  unfair  practice. 

Mr.  President.  I.  therefore,  would  like 
to  call  for  prompt  and  positive  action 
on  the  part  of  Congress.  Legislation 
dealing  with  this  important  subject  has 
been  kept  waiting  In  the  wings  for  too 
long.  It  is  time  Congress  took  a  stand 
and  moved  on  such  a  measure.  I  call  for 
the  House  either  to  act  Immediately  on 
Senate  bill  2101  or  for  Congress  to 
consider  and  pass  my  new  "Equal  Credit 
Opportunity  Act."  Something  must  be 
done. 

For  a  subject  as  Important  as  equal 
consumer  credit  for  women,  I  find  it  hard 
to  beUeve  that  Congress  has  done  noth- 
ing to  pnnnote  it.  It  is  Ume  we  faced  the 
problem  and  dealt  with  oiu-  responsi- 
bilities as  servants  of  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

8.  3492 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tli*t  thla 
Act  may  b«  cited  aa  the  "Equal  Credit  Op- 
portunity Act". 

Sec.  2.  FnrDDTcs  ahd  PtrRpos*.  The  Con- 
gnea  nnda  that  there  Is  a  need  to  Insure 
that  the  varlouB  nnancial  Institutions  and 
other  firms  engaged  In  the  extensions  of 
credit  exercise  their  req>onsibUit7  to  make 
credit  avaUable  with  fairness,  impartiality, 
and  without  discrimination  on  the  basU  of 
sex  or  marital  status.  Economic  stabUiza- 
tlon  would  be  enhanced  and  competition 
among  the  various  financial  institutions 
and  other  firms  engaged  in  the  extension  of 
credit  would  be  strengthened  by  an  absence 
at  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex  or 
marital  status,  as  weU  as  by  the  Uiformed 
us©  ot  credit  which  Congress  has  heretofore 
sought  to  promote.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  require  that  financial  institutions 
and  other  firms  engaged  In  the  extension  of 
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credit  make  that  credit  equally  available  to 
all  creditworthy  customers  without  regard 
to  sex  or  marital  status. 

Sk.  3.  The  Consumer  Credit  Protection 
Act  (P.L.  90-321),  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  Title  vn. 

"Title  VII.— EQUAL  CREDIT  OPPORTtJNITY 
"Sec.  701.   Peohibited  disckiminatiok. 

(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  creditor 
to  discriminate  against  any  applicant  on  the 
basis  of  sex  or  marital  status  with  respect 
to  any  aspect  of  a  credit  transaction. 

(b)  An  inquiry  of  marital  status  shall  not 
constitute  discrimination  for  purposes  of 
thU  tlUe,  provided  that  said  inquiry  is  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  creditors' 
rights  and  remedies  appUcable  to  the  par- 
ticular extension  of  credit,  and  not  to  dis- 
criminate In  a  determination  of  credit- 
worthiness. 

••Sec.  702.  DEFiNmoNs. 

(a)  The  definitions  and  rules  of  con- 
struction set  forth  In  this  section  are  ap- 
pUcable for  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(b)  The  term  'applicant '  means  any  per- 
son who  applies  to  a  creditor  directly  for  an 
extension,  renewal,  or  continuation  of  credit, 
or  applies  to  a  creditor  UKllrectly  by  use  of 
an  existing  credit  plan  for  an  amount  ex- 
ceeding a  previously  established  credit  limit. 

(c)  The  term  "Board"  refers  to  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

(d)  The  term  "credit"  means  the  right 
granted  by  a  creditor  to  a  debtor  to  defer 
payment  of  debt  or  to  incur  debt  and  defer 
Its  payment  or  to  purchase  property  or  serv- 
ices and  defer  payment  therefor,  whether 
or  not  a  finance  charge  or  late  payment 
charge  is  Imposed. 

(e)  The  term  "creditor"  means  any  person 
who  regularly  extends,  renews,  or  continues 
credit;  any  person  who  regularly  arranges 
for  the  extension,  renewal,  or  continuation 
of  credit;  or  any  assignee  of  an  original 
creditor  who  participates  in  the  decision  to 
extend,  renew  or  continue  credit. 

(f )  The  term  "discriminate"  means  to  take 
any  arbitrary  action  based  on  any  charac- 
teristic attributable  to  the  sex  or  marital 
status  of  an  applicant. 

(g)  The  term  "person"  means  a  natural 
person,  a  corporation,  government  or  gov- 
ernmental subdivision  or  agency,  trust, 
estate,  partnership,  cooperative  or  associa- 
tion. 

(h)  Any  reference  to  any  requirement  im- 
posed under  this  title  or  any  provision 
thereof  includes  reference  to  the  regulations 
of  the  Board  under  this  title  or  the  provision 
thereof  in  question. 

Sec.  703.  REcrutnONS. 

The  Board  shall  prescribe  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  These 
regulations  may  contain  such  classifications, 
differentiations,  or  other  provision,  and  may 
provide  for  such  adjustments  and  exceptions 
for  any  class  of  transactions,  as  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Board  are  necessary  or  proper 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  title,  to 
prevent  circumvention  or  evasion  thereof,  or 
to  facilitate  compliance  therewith.  Such  reg- 
ulations shcai  be  prescribed  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
bvt  in  no  event  later  than  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  704.  Admintstkattve  ekforcement. 

(a)  ComplUnce  with  the  requirements  Im- 
posed under  this  tlUe  shall  be  enforced 
under: 

(1)  section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
siuance  Act,  in  the  case  of 

(A)  naUonal  banks,  by  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency. 

(B)  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  (other  than  national  banks),  by  the 
Board. 

(C)  banks  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  (other  than  members 
at  the  Federal  Reserve  System) ,  by  the  Board 
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of  Directors  ofthe  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation. 

(2)  section  5(d)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  of  1933,  secUon  407  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act.  and  sections  0(1)  and  17  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act.  by  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  (acting  directly 
or  through  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corix»ratlon),  Uj  the  case  of  any 
Institution  subject  to  any  of  those  pro- 
visions. 

(3)  The  Federal  Credit  Union  Act,  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration  with  respect  to  any  ^deral 
Credit  Union. 

(4)  the  Acts  to  regulate  commerce,  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  re- 
spect to  any  common  carrier  subject  to  those 
Acts. 

(5)  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  with  respect  to 
any  air  carrier  or  foreign  air  carrier  subject 
to  that  Act. 

(6)  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  1921 
(except  as  provided  in  section  406  of  that 
Act),  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with 
respect  to  any  activities  subject  to  that  Act. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  the  exercise  by  any 
agency  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  lu 
powers  under  any  Act  referred  to  in  that 
subsection,  a  violation  of  any  requirement 
imposed  under  this  tlUe  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  vIolatiOTi  of  a  requirement  imposed 
under  that  Act.  In  addition  to  Its  powers 
under  any  provision  of  law  specifically  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (a),  each  of  the 
agencies  referred  to  in  that  subsection  may 
exercise  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  com- 
pliance with  any  requirement  Imposed  under 
this  title,  any  other  authority  conferred  on 
it  by  law.  The  exercise  of  the  authorities  of 
any  of  the  agencies  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  com- 
pliance with  any  requirement  Imposed  under 
this  title  shall  in  no  way  preclude  the  exer- 
cise of  such  authorities  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  compliance  with  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  not  relating  to  the  prohibition 
of  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex  or 
marital  status  with  respect  to  any  aspect  of 
a  credit  transaction. 

(c)  Except  to  the  extent  that  enforcement 
of  the  requirements  Imposed  under  this  title 
Is  specifically  committed  to  some  other  Gov- 
ernment agency  under  subsection  (a),  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  enforce  such 
requirements.  For  the  purpose  of  the  exer- 
cise by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  of 
Its  functions  and  powers  under  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act,  a  violation  of  any 
requirement  imposed  under  this  title  shall 
be  deemed  a  violation  of  a  requirement  im- 
posed under  that  Act.  All  of  the  functions 
and  powers  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion under  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  are  avaUable  to  the  Commission  to  en- 
force compliance  by  any  person  with  the  re- 
quirements Imposed  under  this  title,  Irre- 
spective of  whether  that  person  Is  engaged 
In  commerce  or  meets  any  other  Jurlsdlc- 
Uonal  tests  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commteslon 
Act. 

<d)  The  authority  of  the  Board  to  issue 
regulations  under  this  title  does  not  impair 
the  authority  of  any  other  agency  desig- 
nated in  this  section  to  make  rules  respect- 
ing Its  own  procedures  In  enforcing  compli- 
ance with  requirements  Imposed  under  this 
UUe. 

Sec.  705.  Relatiok  to  State  laws. 

(a)  A  request  for  the  signature  of  both 
parties  to  a  marriage  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  valid  lien,  passing  clear  title,  or 
waiving  Inchoate  rights  to  property,  shall 
not  constitute  discrimination  under  this 
title;  provided  however,  that  this  provlalon 
shall  not  be  construed  to  permit  a  creditor 
to  take  sex  or  marital  status  Into  account  In 
connection  with  the  evaluation  of  credit- 
worthiness of  any  applicant. 

(b)  Consideration  or  application  of  State 


property  laws  directly  or  IndlrecUy  affecting 
creditworthiness  shall  not  constitute  dis- 
crimination for  purposes  of  this  title.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  only  those  State 
property  laws  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shaU  be  considered  or  ^- 
plied:  Provided,  That  said  laws  shall  be  con- 
sidered or  applied  only  so  long  as  they  are 
not  made  more  discriminatory  in  nature  by 
State  action  subsequent  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(c)  When  both  parties  to  a  marriage  sepa- 
rately and  voluntarUy  apply  for  and  obtain 
credit  accounts  with  the  same  creditor,  those 
accounts  shall  not  be  aggregated  or  other- 
wise combined  for  purposes  of  detennlnlng 
permissible  finance  charges  under  the  laws 
of  any  State. 

(d)  This  title  shall  preempt  any  State  law 
that  prohibits  the  separate  extension  of 
credit  to  both  parties  to  a  marriage  when 
each  party  voluntarily  applies  for  separate 
credit  from  the  same  creditor  and  each  party 
would  be  eligible  for  separate  credit  but  for 
his  or  her  marital  status. 

(e)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
title,  the  applicant  shall  have  the  option  of 
pursuing  remedies  under  the  provisions  of 
this  title  in  lieu  of,  but  not  In  addition  to, 
the  remedies  provided  by  the  laws  of  any 
State  or  governmental  subdivision  relating 
to  the  prohibition  of  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sex  or  marital  status  with  respect  to 
any  aspect  of  a  credit  transaction. 

Sec.  706.  Civil  Liabiutt. 

(a)  Any  creditor  who  faUs  to  comply  with 
any  requirement  imposed  under  this  title 
shall  be  liable  to  the  aggrieved  applicant  in 
an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  any  actual 
damages  sustained  by  such  applicant  acting 
either  in  an  Individual  capacity  or  as  a  i«p- 
resentative  of  a  class. 

(b)  Any  creditor  who  fails  to  comply  with 
any  requirement  Imposed  under  this  title 
shall  be  liable  to  the  aggrieved  applicant  for 
punitive  damages  in  an  amount  not  greater 
than  $10,000,  as  determined  by  the  court.  In 
addition  to  any  actual  damages  provided  In 
section  706(a)  :  Provided,  however.  That  In 
pvusulng  the  recovery  allowed  under  this 
subsection,  the  applicant  may  proceed  only 
in  an  Individual  capacity  and  not  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  a  class. 

(c)  Section  706(b)  notwithstanding,  any 
creditor  who  fails  to  comply  with  any  require- 
ment imposed  under  this  title  may  be  liable 
for  punitive  damages  in  the  case  of  a  class 
action  In  such  amount  as  the  court  may 
aUow,  except  that  as  to  each  member  of  the 
class  no  minimum  recovery  shall  be  appli- 
cable, and  the  total  recovery  In  such  action 
shall  iu>t  exceed  $100,000.  In  determining 
the  tunount  of  award  In  any  class  action,  the 
court  shall  consider,  among  other  relevant 
factors,  the  amount  of  any  actual  damages 
awarded,  the  frequency  and  persistence  of 
faUures  of  compliance  by  the  creditor,  the 
reaoxures  of  the  creditor,  the  number  of  per- 
sons adversely  affected,  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  creditor's  faUiu-e  of  compliance 
was  Intentional. 

(d)  When  a  creditor  falls  to  comply  with 
any  requirement  Imposed  under  this  title, 
an  aggrieved  applicant  may  Institute  a  clvU 
action  for  preventive  relief,  Including  an  ap- 
plication for  a  permanent  or  temporary  in- 
junction, restraining  order,  or  other  action. 

(e)  In  the  case  of  any  successful  action 
to  enforce  the  foregoing  liability,  the  costs 
of  the  action,  together  with  a  reasonable 
attorney's  fee  as  determined  by  the  court 
shall  be  added  to  any  damages  awarded  by 
the  court  under  the  provisions  of  subsections 
(a),  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section. 

(f)  No  provision  of  this  title  imposing 
any  liability  shall  apply  to  any  act  done  or 
onUtted  in  good  faith  in  conformity  with 
any  rule.  regulaUon.  or  Interpretation  thereof 
by  the  Board,  notwithstanding  that  after 
such  act  or  omission  has  occurred,  such  rule, 
regulation,    or    interpretation    is    amended. 
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rescinded,  or  determined  by  Judicial  or  other 
authority  to  be  Invalid  for  any  reason. 

(g)  Without  regard  to  the  amount  in  con- 
troversy, any  action  under  thU  title  may  be 
brought  In  any  United  States  District  Court, 
or  tn  any  other  court  of  competent  Jiu-lsdlc- 
tlon,  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  violation. 

(h)  An  action  brought  under  this  section 
regardless  of  whether  administrative  reme- 
dies have  been  exhausted  by  the  appli- 
cant bringing  such  action.  The  exhaustion 
of  administrative  remedies  by  an  applicant 
shall  not  preclude  such  applicant  from  bring- 
ing an  action  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

(I)  An  action  brought  under  this  section 
shall  not  preclude  the  applicant  in  such  ac- 
tion from  bringing  any  action  based  on  any 
provision  of  law  not  relating  to  the  prohibi- 
tion of  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex 
or  marital  statxis  with  respect  to  any  aspect 
of  a  credit  transaction. 
Ssc.  707.  Enrcnv*  date 
This  title  takes  effect  upon  the  expiration 
of  six  months  after  the  date  of  its  enact- 
ment. 


By  Mr.   HATHAWAY   (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Chiles)  : 

S.  3493.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Atlantic  Wetlands  Re- 
search Center.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 
_  Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President. 
"wetJands"  include  ponds,  small  lakes. 
marshes,  sloughs,  bogs,  swamps,  and  so 
forth,  as  well  as  shallow  parts  of  coastal 
waters  and  large  lakes.  Millions  of 
Americans  rely  on  these  wetlands  to  fur- 
nish them  with  healthful  outdoor  recrea- 
tion in  the  form  of  hunting  and  bird- 
watching,  and  to  observe  unique  aquatic 
situations.  Wetlands  are  particularly 
Important  in  maintaining  the  ecological 
balance  necessary  to  sustain  migratory 
waterfowl. 

Over  the  years,  however,  wetland 
acreage  has  been  steadily  shrinking. 
Many  of  the  swamps  and  marshes,  which 
at  first  provided  some  of  the  basic  neces- 
sities for  life,  have  gradually  disappeared 
through  drainage  and  filling  to  provide 
for  agriculture,  mosquito  control,  high- 
ways, housing,  and  industry. 

Since  colonial  times  the  wetland  acre- 
age in  the  Atlantic  flyway  has  been 
reduced  from  60  mlUion  acres  to  about 
one-half  that. 

Although  many  levels  of  government 
Including  Federal,  Interstate,  State, 
county,  and  township  have  now  legis- 
lated to  preserve  wetlands,  wetland 
managers  must  develop  new  techniques 
for  upgrading  these  remaining  wetlands. 
What  are  these  techniques  and  how  can 
they  be  effectively  appUed?  What  is  the 
present  and  potential  production  of 
wildlife  from  existing  wetlands?  What, 
for  example,  is  the  current  production 
of  black  ducks,  woodduck,  and  ring-neck 
ducks? 

The  answers  to  these  and  other  funda- 
mental questions  can  only  be  foimd 
through  long-range  sclentiflc  studies. 
No  existing  facility  now  exists,  however 
in  the  Atlautlc  flyway.  either  In  the 
United  States  or  Canada,  which  begins 
to  provide  the  multitude  of  answers 
needed  for  effective  wetlands  preserva- 
tioa  and  management. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this  leg- 
islation is  to  create  such  a  facility.  After 


much  consideration,  It  i*  recommended 
by  the  Atlantic  Waterfowl  Council  that 
the  principal  physical  location  of  the  sta- 
tion be  close  to  the  home  campus  of  the 
University  of  Maine  at  Orono.  This  site 
has  many  advantages.  OflBcials  of  the 
University  have  expressed  high  enthu- 
siasm for  the  station  and  have  pledged 
their  support  in  providing  both  tem- 
porary facilities  and  long-term  essentials 
such  as  library  services  and  technical 
knowledge  from  the  areas  of  soil  science, 
wildlife  management,  forestry,  agricul- 
ture, animal  diseases,  hydrology,  biology, 
biometrics,  and  data  processing. 

Of  particular  significance  Is  the  loca- 
tion of  the  New  England-Atlantic  Prov- 
inces-Quebec Center  for  Regional  Stud- 
ies at  the  University  of  Maine.  This  en- 
dowed center  Is  designed  to  encourage 
graduate  study  and  research  in  regional 
topics.  It  is  open  to  Canadians  and  Amer- 
icans  in    the   fields   of   environmental 
ecology  and  offers  another  bridge  for  co- 
operative work  on  an  international  basis. 
Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
enact  this  Important  piece  of  environ- 
mental legislation.  The  proposed  Atlantic 
Wetlands  Resource  Center  would  focus 
on  the  preservation  and  management  of 
wetlands  especially  those  of  Importance 
for  waterfowl  production.  This  Includes 
portions  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont,      Massachusetts,       Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia,  West   Virginia,   North   Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida. 
The  station  would  be  indirectly  con- 
cerned with  a  diversity  of  wetland  hab- 
itats and  would  coordinate  with  agencies 
conducting  studies  outside  the  limits  of 
the  U.S.  portion  of  the  Atlantic  Flyway. 
If  we  are  to  preserve  our  wetlands,  we 
must  coordinate  our  efforts.  This  center 
would  enable  us  to  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3493 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Honae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  req>onslbIe  land 
us©  planning  and  the  development  of  man- 
agement criteria  to  protect,  maintain,  and 
Increase  the  productivity  of  wetlands  which 
are  of  particular  Importance  in  maintaining 
the  Atlantic  Flyway  waterfowl  population, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  establish  an  Atlantic  Wet- 
lands Research  Center. 

Sec.  2.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shaU 
establUh.  administer,  and  conduct  such  pro- 
grams of  investigation  and  research,  and 
undertake  such  pilot  projects  for  manage- 
ment of  weOands.  and  develop  and  dem- 
onstrate such  techniques,  as  hfe  determines 
necessary  in  order  to  maintain  or  increase 
the  biological  productivity  of  the  principle 
migratory  bird  habitats  of  the  Atlantic  Ply- 
way. 

Sec.  3.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  erf  the  Interior  may  enter 
into  cooperative  agreements  with  State  con- 
servation agencies,  land  grant  colleges,  cor- 
porations, associations,  other  business  en- 
tities, or  individuals,  and  may  acquire  lands 
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by  donation  or  purchase  with  donated  or 
appropriated  funds,  or  by  lease.  The  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  accept  donations  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
establish  an  Advisory  CouncU  of  no  more 
than  seven  members  to  represent  the  views 
of  the  principal  agencies,  organizations  and 
institutions  concerned  with  the  preserva- 
tion, perpetuation,  and  management  of  wet- 
land resovirces  for  migratory  birds  in  the 
Atlantic  Flyway  and  to  advise  him  with  re- 
spect thereto.  The  Secretary  shall  appoint 
the  members  of  the  Council,  of  whom  one 
member  shall  be  a  State  Fish  and  WUdUfe 
Agency  Director  or  Commissioner  to  rep- 
resent the  Northeast  Section  of  the  Atlantic 
Flyway  and  one  member  shall  be  a  State 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Agency  Director  or  Com- 
missioner to  represent  the  Southeast  Sec- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  Flyway.  Members  of  the 
Council  shall  serve  without  compensation 
as  such,  but  may  be  reimbursed  for  travel 
subsistence,  and  related  expenses  Incurred 
m  carrying  out  their  duties  under  this  Act 
The  Secretary  shall  designate  one  of  such 
members  as  Chairman. 

Sec.  5.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 


ByMr.  HARTKE: 
S.  3494.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to 
foreign  tax  credits,  tax  deferral,  personal 
exemptions,  and  social  security  payroll 
taxes,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  amending  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating 
to:  First,  foreign  tax  credits;  second,  tax 
deferrals;  third,  social  security  payroll 
taxes;  and  fourth,  personal  Income  tax 
exemptions. 

The  average  American  taxpayer — and 
there  are  55,683,000  of  them— needs  re- 
lief from  the  staggering  effect  of  infla- 
tion now.  In  order  to  coimter  the  severe 
hardship  of  rapidly  Increasing  prices, 
additional  purchasing  power  must  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  those  in  the  moderate, 
lower,  as  well  as  fixed-income  groups.  It 
is  these  people  whose  real  incomes  have 
been  substantially  reduced  by  the  in- 
flated costs  of  essentials  like  food,  cloth- 
ing, housing,  health  care,  home  heating 
oil,  and  gasoline. 

These  people  would  be  helped  most  by 
a  reduction  in  their  already  overbur- 
dened tax  load.  I  propose  tax  relief  for 
them  In  the  form  of  an  Increase  In  the 
personal  exemption  on  Federal  tax  re- 
turns from  $750  to  $1,000.  The  cost  of 
living  has  risen  13  percent  since  Congress 
set  the  $750  level.  An  Increase  to  $1,000 
would  not  only  keep  pace  with  Inflation, 
it  would  provide  consumers  with  $8  bil- 
lion In  new  purchasing  power  to  help 
spur  the  economy  and  provide  new  jobs. 

I  also  propose  in  this  bill  to  lower  the 
social  security  payroll  tax  for  Individuals 
with  a  Federal  tax  liability  of  $850  or 
less  and  provide  partial  financing  of  so- 
cial security  benefits  from  Federal  gen- 
eral revenues.  These  revenues  come  from 
income  taxes  which  are  far  more  equi- 
table than  the  payroll  tax. 

I  believe  that  it  Is  politically  and  finan- 
cially irresponsible  to  pass  an  income  tax 
cut  and  to  lower  the  social  security  tax 
in  the  midst  of  a  dangerous  Infiatlon 
without  partially  replacing  these  revenue 
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losses  by  enacting  some  long  overdue 
tax  reform. 

Therefore,  In  this  bill,  I  pn^xMe  to  plug 
two  gaping  tax  lopholes:  In  order  to  re- 
gain much  needed  revenue,  I  would  shift 
the  foreign  tax  credit  to  a  deduction  and 
eliminate  the  deferral  of  U.S.  taxes  and 
make  them  payable  on  a  current  basis- 

The  foreign  tax  credit  has  long  pro- 
vided U.S.  based  multinational  corpora- 
tions with  tremendous  tax  savings  on 
their  U.S.  tax  liabilities.  The  tax  deferral 
of  VS.  taxes  owed  by  U.S.  subsidiaries 
abroad  delays  the  payment  of  needed 
revenues.  Both  of  these  items  have  pro- 
vided Incentives  for  American  corpora- 
tions to  take  their  operations  abroad, 
depriving  American  workers  of  much- 
needed  jobs. 

A  study  by  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee indicates  that  a  family  with  a 
budget  of  $12,614  had  to  pay  an  extra 
$1,168  just  to  maintain  their  1972  living 
standards.  If  the  American  family  ever 
needed  help,  this  is  the  time.  The  legisla- 
tion I  introduce  today  will  do  just  that. 

PmSONAI.  KXXMPTION  IMCBEASK  TO  f  1.000 

I  first  proposed  an  increase  of  the  per- 
sonal tax  exemption  to  $1,000  in  January 
of  1961 ;  I  believe  it  is  all  the  more  neces- 
sary today. 

There  is  every  indication  that  our 
economy  is  headed  for  a  recession.  Un- 
employment insurance  claims  rose  from 
251,000  In  November  to  303,000  in  Decem- 
ber. It  is  now  at  a  5.4-percent  level  and 
even  administration  economists  are  pre- 
dicting a  6-percent  rate  later  this  year. 

The  Government's  composite  index  of 
business  statistics  virtually  stood  still  in 
December,  growing  only  one-tenth  of  1 
percent  in  that  month. 

While  this  slowdown  is  taking  place. 
Inflation  is  on  the  march.  Consumer 
prices  as  a  whole  went  up  8.8  percent  last 
year,  with  food  increasing  20  percent, 
gasoline  19  percent,  and  coal  and  fuel  oil 
45  percent.  Workers  cannot  keep  pace 
with  this  steady  increase  in  prices.  What 
wage  increases  have  taken  place  have 
only  meant  increased  taxes,  thus  further 
limiting  the  ability  of  workers  to  spend 
money  to  stimulate  the  economy. 

In  fact,  in  1973.  real  average  weekly 
earnings — the  amount  of  money  workers 
actually  get — ^were  down  1.5  percent. 
That  means  that  a  worker  who  Increased 
his  salary  by  7.2  percent — the  national 
wage  increase  average — actually  wound 
up  in  worse  condition  at  the  end  of  the 
year  than  at  its  beginning. 

The  most  effective  response  we  can 
make  to  this  approaching  inflationary 
recession  is  to  provide  tax  relief  which 
win  put  more  money  into  use  so  that  our 
economy  can  grow.  An  increase  in  the 
personal  exemption  wDl  provide  that  re- 
lief. Raising  the  exemption  level  from 
$750  to  $1,000  will  provide  $8.58  billion  in 
new  consimfier  purchasing  power.  Most  of 
the  benefits  of  this  relief  will  be  the 
families  who  will  spend  the  money  pro- 
vided by  my  proposal  rather  than  saving 
It. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  table  prepared 
from  data  supplied  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment which  estimates  the  additional 
revenue  which  my  proposal  will  pump 
Into  the  economy  at  various  levels  of  In- 
come, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


the  table  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
foDows: 

REVENUE  COST  IF  PERSONAL  EXEMPTION  IS  RAISED  FROM 

rsotomm 

fBased  on  1972  income  Isvets} 


Distribution  of  tax 

deer 

ease 

tu  liability 
(miNiens) 

Cumulative 

Adjiisted  gross  income 

Percent 

percent 

OtoC.OOO 

$9S 

1.1 

1.1 

$3,000  to  J5,000 

418 

4.S 

5.9 

»,000  to  $7,000 

717 

(.3 

14.2 

J7,000  to  JIO.OCO 

1,485 

17.3 

31.5 

jio,ooo  to  $ii.ooo 

2,608 

30.4 

61.9 

»15,000  to  1200X10 

1.541 

17.9 

79.8 

H0J)00toJ50.000 

1. 440 

16.8 

96.6 

J50,000toJ100,000-... 

220 

2.5 

99.1 

$100,000  2ad  over 

56 

.7 

99.8 

Total 

a,  580 

99.8 

99.8 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  table 
makes  it  clear  that  60  percent  of  the 
dollar  benefits  which  will  accrue  from 
my  proposal  go  to  those  with  less  than 
$15,000  income.  Much  of  this  beneflt  will 
go  into  areas  of  the  economy  which  are 
suffering  from  a  slowdown  caused  by 
reduced  consumer  purchasing  power. 

The  approach  I  am  following  here  is 
supported  by  the  Nobel-prize  winning 
economists,  Paul  Samuelson,  Arthur 
Okun,  a  senior  fellow  at  the  Brookings 
Institution,  and  Walter  Heller. 

It  is  the  working  man  and  woman  in 
this  country  who  is  on  the  short  end  of 
the  administration's  economic  stick.  It 
is  the  worker  who  has  to  pay  the  grocery 
bills,  the  mortgage,  and  the  college  tui- 
tion bill  with  less  money  in  1974  than  he 
had  in  1973. 

These  people  need  tax  relief  now,  suid 
our  economy  needs  a  tax  stimulus  now. 

Mr.  President,  the  cost  of  living  has 
risen  13  percent  since  the  $750  exemp- 
tion level  was  established.  If  we  increase 
that  level  to  $1.000 — as  I  propose — we 
will  be  doing  nothing  more  than  ke^>- 
ing  pace  with  inflation  and  the  cost  of 
living. 

roBBIGN     TAX    CBXDIT    SHIFT    TO    A    DEDUCTION 

Mr.  President,  our  tax  laws  provide 
that  foreign  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  corpo- 
rations may  credit  their  forele^i  taxes 
paid  against  the  income  tax  liability  of 
the  parent  corporations  on  foreign  source 
income.  Such  credits  claimed  in  1970, 
and  they  are  far  greater  today,  mounted 
to  $4  billion.  The  case  for  crediting  Is 
that  it  secures  tax  neutrality  with  respect 
to  the  choice  between  domestic  and  for- 
eign Investment.  Indeed,  our  crediting 
provisions  far  overshoot  the  mark  be- 
cause the  foreign  tax  credit  applies  to 
local  as  well  as  central  taxes,  whereas 
State  business  income  taxes  in  the  United 
States  may  only  be  deducted. 

Moreover,  any  excess  foreign  tax  cred- 
its claimed  may  be  carried  forward  for 
5  years  and  back  for  2  years. 

What  does  this  system  look  like  in 
reality? 

One  of  the  main  reasons  that  the 
United  States  is  now  dependent  upon  the 
Arab  world  for  our  supplies  of  on  and 
gas  Is  due  to  the  increased  profits  real- 


izable only  abroad  by  the  use  of  the 
foreign  tax  credit  and  deferral. 

The  multinational  oil  companies 
earned  $1,085,000,000  on  mining  and  oil 
operatioxisabroad  in  1970.  but  because  of 
their  vs^mf  these  tax  loopholes,  these 
firms  paSffnot  1  cent  In  U.S.  taxes  on 
that  Income. 

The  Arabian  American  Oil  Co. 
f  ARAMCO) ,  which  is  a  huge  oil-prodiK- 
ing  consortium  consisting  of  Exxon. 
Texaco,  Mobil,  Standard  Oil  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  Saudi  Arabian  Govern- 
ment, is  the  world's  largest  oil  petroleum 
producer  and  the  world's  bluest  money- 
maker. In  1973.  the  company  had  profits 
after  taxes  of  $3.25  billion.  Hpw  much  did 
the  United  States  get  from'  them  in 
taxes?  Not  1  penny  of  Income  tax  and  a 
meager  $2.7  mlUion  in  payroll  taxes. 

These  are  not  exceptions,  they  are 
the  rule.  Manufacturing  multinational 
corporations  as  well  as  the  petroleum 
industry  have  benefited  unfairly  from  the 
foreign  tax  credit.  Krect  U.S.  foreign 
investments  have  a  book  value  of  over  $90 
billion.  Profits  thereon  are  $20  billion  or 
some  20  percent  of  total  profits  of  domes- 
tic corporations. 

However.  U.S.  taxes  paid  on  these  for- 
eign profits  were  only  5  perceit  or  less 
than  $1  bmion.  The  output  produced  by 
U.S.  affiliates  abroad  is  about  $200  bil- 
Uon  with  sales  by  manufacturing  affil- 
iates several  times  the  level  of  U.S.  manu- 
factured exports. 

Ownership  of  foreign  affiliates,  finally, 
is  concentrated  heavily  in  a  small  num- 
ber of  large  corporations,  the  degree  of 
concentration  being  higher  even  than  for 
domestic  production. 

At  present,  our  tax  laws  make  an  over- 
seas investment  more  attractive  than  one 
in  Indiana.  For  example,  profits  earned 
by  a  foreign  subsidiary  of  an  American 
firm  are  not  taxed  until  they  are  re- 
patriated. To  the  extent  that  the  firm 
does  pay  taxes  to  a  foreign  government, 
these  taxes  count  as  a  dollar-for-dollar 
credit  against  their  Federal  tax  liabihty. 
Profits  made  in  Indiana  are  taxed  when 
earned.  Taxes  paid  to  the  State  of 
Indiana  can  only  be  taken  as  deductions 
against  gross  Income  rather  than  as  a 
Federal  tax  credit. 

My  measure  would  plug  this  gaping 
loophole  and  save  the  U.S.  Treasm^  al- 
most $4  billion  annually.  The  termina- 
tion of  the  foreign  tax  credit  would  put 
domestic  production  in  a  more  com- 
petitive position  with  foreign  develop- 
ment and  create  jobs  for  American 
workers. 

TAX  DKFnRAI. 

Under  sections  881-83  of  the  U.S.  Tax 
Code,  foreign  source  income  earned  by 
foreign  based  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  based 
corporations  is  exempt  from  UJ3.  taxa- 
tion unless  distributed  to  shareholders 
who  are  U.S.  nationals.  The  tax  is  de- 
ferred on  profits  earned  by  these  sub- 
sidiaries until  such  Ume  as  they  are 
remitted  to  the  parent  corporation. 

The  corporate  subsidiaries  abroad  do 
not  pay  as  the  average  U.S.  citizen  who 
earns  a  salary  or  wage  must  pay  his 
taxes — on  a  current  basis  when  earned. 
In  many  cases,  the  deferral  of  taxes  per- 
mits these  a£Qliates  to  keep  the  profits 
abroad  and  reinvest  them  abroad  which 
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means   less   production   in   the   United 
States  and  fewer  jobs  for  our  people. 

If  you  build  a  textile  plant  in  Japan, 
you  do  not  have  to  pay  taxes  until  you 
bring  the  profits  home  to  the  United 
States.  But  if  you  build  that  plant  in  In- 
diana or  anywhere  in  America,  you  pay 
taxes  in  the  year  you  earn  the  profits. 
Deferral  is  unfair  and  imequal  and 
should  be  eliminated. 

The  deferral  is,  in  effect,  an  interest- 
free  loan  to  U.S.  subsidiaries  abroad 
which  can  be  manipulated  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  parent  company.  The  Treas- 
ury, because  of  the  deferral  mechanism, 
is  losing  over  $1  billion  in  revenues  an- 
nually. My  proposal  would  put  a  stop  to 
the  loss  in  revenues  and  eliminate  yet 
another  incentive  for  American  enter- 
prise to  invest  abroad  rather  than  at 
home  where  the  capital  is  critically 
needed, 

SCXHAL  SECrrMTT   PATKOIX  TAX 

Mr.  President,  the  social  security  pay- 
roll tax  is  taking  a  large  chunk  out  of 
the  paychecks  of  working  men  and 
women.  During  the  14  years  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  in  the  Senate,  I 
have  worked  to  expand  the  retirement 
and  medical  benefits  under  the  social 
security  program  because  I  believe  that 
retirement  should  not  force  a  person  to 
live  in  or  near  poverty.  I  still  believe  in 
the  need  to  expand  those  benefits,  but 
not  at  the  expense  of  the  current  work- 
ing generation. 

Under  present  law,  social  security  ben- 
efits are  financed  from  contributions 
made  by  employers,  employees,  and  the 
self-employed.  In  1975,  it  is  estimated 
that  there  will  be  more  than  $66  billion 
going  into  the  retirement  and  disability 
tnist  funds  with  another  $12.5  billion  be- 
ing paid  into  the  hospital  insiu-ance  trust 
fund.  In  terms  of  total  Federal  revenues, 
the  payroll  tax  generates  about  one- 
fourth  of  sdl  Federal  revenues,  whereas, 
in  1949,  it  brought  in  just  4  percent. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  staggering 
amounts:  but  they  mean  even  more  to 
working  Americans.  At  least  one-half  of 
all  workers  who  file  tax  returns  pay  more 
social  security  tax  than  they  do  Federal 
income  tax.  For  the  worker  with  a  small 
family  and  an  income  hovering  near  the 
poverty  hne.  his  effective  social  security 
tax  rate  is  5  times  the  rate  paid  by  the 
same  worker  with  a  $24,000  Income. 
Study  after  study  has  cited  the  regressive 
nature  of  this  payroll  tax.  It  hits  the  low- 
and  moderate-income  worker  hardest. 

The  proposal  which  I  offer  today  does 
two  very  basic  things  to  correct  this 
inequity. 

First,  It  establishes  a  progressive  pay- 
roll tax  rate  for  low-income  workers  so 
that  no  worker  pays  more  in  payroll  tax- 
es than  he  does  in  Federal  income  taxes. 

For  instance,  imder  my  proposal,  a 
worker  with  less  than  $50  in  income  tax 
liability  pays  only  15  percent  of  the 
normal  payroll  tax.  This  increases  by  5 
percent  for  every  $50  of  additional  in- 
come liability  until  the  $850  level— «t 
wfaicfa  point  the  worker  pays  the  full 
social  security  tax. 

The  loss  of  revenues  to  the  social  se- 
curity trust  fund  from  this  reduction, 
which  is  estimated  to  be  about  $2.2  bil- 


lion— will  be  replaced  by  general  rev- 
enues. 

Second,  my  proposal  implements  a  rec- 
ommendation made  several  times  over 
the  past  four  decades  that  general  rev- 
enues be  used  to  finance  a  portion  of  so- 
cial security  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
current  working  generation  is  paying  in 
payroll  taxes  for  the  benefits  of  those 
now  retired.  From  the  early  days  of  the 
social  security  program,  it  was  realized 
that  those  now  working  would  have  to 
bear  a  major  portion  of  the  biu*den  of 
paying  for  the  benefits  of  retired  work- 
ers, especially  during  the  early  years  of 
the  program. 

Partial  general  revenue  financing  takes 
recognition  of  this  fact,  and  it  also  pro- 
vides a  large  measure  of  equity  to  work- 
ing men  and  women  because  it  uses  funds 
from  the  more  progressive  income  tax  to 
supplement  funds  from  the  highly  re- 
gre.ssive  payroll  tax. 

My  proposal  establishes  a  means  of 
providing  general  revenue  financing  for 
one-fifth  of  retirement  and  disability 
benefits  and  one- third  of  health  bene- 
fits under  the  medicare  program.  It  also 
provides  for  a  reduction  in  payroll  taxes 
immediately  from  5.85  percent  to  5.75 
percent,  with  further  reductions  to  be 
made  in  succeeding  years.  These  reduc- 
tions reflect  the  income  which  the  social 
security  trust  funds  will  receive  from 
general  revenues. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  spent  many 
years  trying  to  reform  the  social  security 
system  with  all  too  little  effect.  The  btisic 
injustices  remain.  In  this  time  of  Infia- 
tion  and  recession,  we  must  look  to  new 
means  of  providing  Immediate  relief  to 
workers  and  stimulating  our  economy. 
My  proposals  to  change  the  social  secur- 
ity tax  rate  and  the  method  of  financing 
the  system  will  accomplish  this  objective. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3404 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964  wltb  respect  to  foreign  tax  cred- 
its, tax  deferral,  personal  exemptions,  and 
social  seciirlty  payroll  taxes,  and  f<w  otber 
piirposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  0/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

That  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19M 
Is  amended  as  follows: 

8xc.  1. — RcTEAi.  or  PoBEiCN  TAX  CaxDrr  Al- 
lowed COBPOEATIOKB 

(a)  Ii»  OsMziAL. — Section  901  of  the  In- 
ternal Rerenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to  tax- 
es of  foreign  countries  and  of  possessions  of 
the  United  States)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  revising  subsection  (a)  to  read  aa 
follows: 

"(a)  AixowAKCK  or  Credit. — In  the  case  of 
a  taxpayer  other  than  a  corporation,  who 
chooses  to  have  the  benefits  of  this  subpart, 
Che  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  shall, 
subject  to  the  applicable  limitation  of  section 
904,  be  credited  with  the  amounts  provided 
In  the  applicable  paragraph  of  subsection 
(b).  Such  choice  for  any  taxable  year  may 
be  made  or  changed  at  any  time  before  the 
expiration  of  the  period  prescribed  for  mak- 
ing a  cUUn  for  credit  or  refimd  of  the  tax 
Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  mich  taxable 


year.  The  credit  shall  not  be  allowed  against 
the  tax  Imposed  by  section  56  (relating  to 
minimum   tax   for   tax   preferences) ."; 

(2)  by  revising  subsection  (b)(1)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(1)  CmzENs. — In  the  case  of  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  the  amount  of  any  income, 
war  profits,  and  excess  profits  taxes  paid  or 
accrued  during  the  taxable  year  to  any  for- 
eign country  or  to  any  possession  of  the 
United  States;  and"; 

(3)  by  revising  subsection  (b)(4)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(4)     NONBESIDENT    AUXN    INDrVIDUALS. — In 

the  case  of  any  nonresident  aUen  individual 
not  described  In  section  876.  the  amount  de- 
termined pursuant  to  section  906;  and"; 
and 

(4)  by  striking  out  subsections  (d) 
and  (e). 

(b)  Technical  and  Conformino  Amend- 
ments.— 

( 1 )  Section  78  Is  repealed. 

(2)  Section  536(b)  (I)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  income,  war  profits,  and  excess 
profits  taxes  of  foreign  countries  and  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States  (to  the  extent 
not  allowable  as  a.  deduction  under  section 
275(a)(4)),  accrued  during  the  taxable  year 
or  deemed  to  be  paid  by  a  domestic  corpora- 
tion under  section  902(a)  (1)  or  960(a)  (1)(C) 
for  the  taxable  year,"  and  by  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "accrued  during  the  taxable  year,". 

(3)  Section  546(b)  (1)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  Income,  war  profits,  and  excess 
profits  taxes  of  foreign  countries  and  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States  (to  the  extent  not 
allowable  as  a  deduction  under  section  276(a) 
(4)),  accrued  during  the  taxable  year  or 
deemed  to  be  paid  by  a  domestic  corporation 
under  section  902(a)  (1)  or  960(a)  (1)  (C)  for 
the  taxable  year,"  and  by  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "accrued  during  the  taxable  year,". 

(4)  Section  841  Is  repealed. 

(6)  Section  882(c)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (3). 

(6)  Section  884  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (4). 

(7)  Section  902  is  repealed. 

(8)  Section  906  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  foreign  corpora- 
tions" in  the  heading  thereof; 

(B)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (a)  "or 
a  foreign  corporation"  and  "or  deemed, 
under  section  902,  paid  or  accrued  during  the 
taxable  year)"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (b)(3) 
"or  881  (relating  to  Income  of  foreign  cor- 
porations not  connected  w'th  United  States 
business)";  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  (4). 

(9)  Section  904(g)  U  repealed. 

(10)  Section  960  Is  repealed. 

(11)  Section  1603  la  amended  to  read  as 
foUowB: 

"Sec.  1603.  Computation    and   Payment    or 
Tax. 

"In  any  case  in  which  a  consolidated  re- 
turn is  made  or  Is  required  to  be  made,  the 
tax  shall  be  determined,  computed,  assessed, 
collected,  and  adjusted  In  accordance  with 
the  regulations  under  section  1602  prescribed 
before  the  last  day  prescribed  by  law  for 
the  filing  of  such  return." 

(c)  ErrEcnvE  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  beginning  on  or  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Sec.  2.  Taxation  or  Earnings  and  PRorrrs 
or  Controlled  Forxion  Corpora- 
tions. 

(a)  In  General.— Part  m  of  subchapter 
N  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  Income  from 
sources  without  the  United  SUtea)  Is 
amended  by  inaertlng  after  subpart  H 
thereof  the  following: 

"Subpart  I — Controlled  Foreign  Corporations 

"Sec.  983.  Amounts  included  In  gross  income 

of  United  States  shareholders. 
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"Sec.  984.  Definitions. 

"Sec.  986.  Rules      for      determining      stock 

ownership. 
"Sec.  986.  Exclusion   from   gross   Income    of 
previously   taxed   earnings   and 
profits. 
"Sec.  987.  Adjustments  to  basis  of  stock  in 
controlled   foreign   corporations 
and  of  other  property. 
"Sec.  988.  Records   and   accounts  of  United 

States  shareholders. 
"Sec  983.  Amounts      Included     in      Gross 
income  or  United  States  Share- 
holders. 

"(a)  Amounts  Included. — 

"(1)  In  general. — If  a  foreign  corporation 
Is  a  controlled  foreign  corp>oratlon  for  an 
uninterrupted  period  of  30  days  or  more 
during  any  taxable  year,  every  United  States 
shareholder  of  such  corporation  who  owns 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  985(a)) 
stock  In  such  corporation  on  the  last  day  In 
such  year  on  which  such  corporation  Is  a 
controlled  foreign  corporation  shall  Include 
In  its  gross  Income,  for  its  taxable  year  In 
which  or  with  which  such  taxable  year  of 
the  corporation  ends,  its  pro  rata  share  of 
the  corporation's  earnings  and  profits  for 
such  year. 

"(2)  Pro  rata  share  of  earnings  and  prof- 
its.— A  United  States  shareholder's  pro  rata 
share  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  is  the 
amount — 

"(A)  which  would  have  been  distributed 
with  respect  to  the  stock  which  such  share- 
bolder  owns  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
985(a))  in  such  corporation  If  on  the  last 
day,  in  its  taxable  year,  on  which  the  cor- 
poration Is  a  controlled  foreign  corporation 
it  had  distributed  pro  rata  to  its  share- 
holders an  amount  (1)  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  Its  earnings  and  profits  for  the  taxa- 
ble year,  as  (II)  the  part  of  such  year  during 
which  the  corporation  Is  a  controlled  foreign 
corporation  bears  to  the  entire  year,  reduced 
by 

"(B)  an  amount  (1)  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  earnings  and  profits  of  such 
corporation  for  the  taxable  year,  as  (11)  the 
part  of  such  year  described  In  subparagraph 
(A)  (11)  during  which  such  shareholder  did 
not  own  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
985(a) )  such  stock  bears  to  the  entire  year. 

"(b)  Earnings  and  Profits. — For  purposes 
of  this  subpart,  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  the  earn- 
ings and  profits  of  any  foreign  corporation, 
and  the  deficit  in  earnings  and  profits  of 
any  foreign  corporation,  for  any  taxable 
year — 

"(1)  except  as  provided  in  section  312(m) 
(3),  shall  be  determined  according  to  rules 
substantially  similar  to  those  applicable  to 
domestic  corporations. 

"(2)  shall  be  appropriately  adjusted  for 
deficits  in  earnings  and  profits  of  such  cor- 
poration for  any  prior  taxable  year  beginning 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"(3)  shall  not  Include  any  Item  of  Income 
which  Is  effectively  connected  with  the  con- 
duct by  such  corporation  of  a  trade  or 
business  within  the  United  States  unless 
such  item  la  exempt  from  taxation  (or  is 
subject  to  a  reduced  rate  of  tax)  pursuant 
to  a  treaty  obligation  of  the  United  States, 
and 

"(4)  shall  not  Include  any  amount  of  earn- 
ings and  profits  which  could  not  have  been 
distributed  by  such  corporation  because  of 
currency  or  other  restrictions  or  limitations 
imposed  under  the  laws  of  any  foreign 
country. 

"(c)  Coordination  With  Election  or  a 
Foreign  Investment  Compant  To  Distrib- 
ute Income.— A  United  States  shareholder 
who.  for  his  taxable  year,  is  a  qualified 
shareholder  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
1247  (c) )  of  a  foreign  investment  company 
with  respect  to  which  an  election  under 
section    1247    is    in   effect   shall    not   be   re- 


quired to  include  in  gross  Income,  for  such 
taxable  year,  any  amount  under  subsection 
(a)   with  respect  to  such  company. 

"(d)  Coordination  Wrra  Foreign  Per- 
sonal Holding  Company  Provisions. — In  the 
case  of  a  United  States  shareholder  who.  for 
his  taxable  year,  is  subject  to  tax  under  sec- 
tion 661(b)  (relating  to  foregln  personal 
holding  company  Income  Included  In  gross 
income  of  United  States  shareholders)  on 
Income  of  a  controlled  foreign  corporation, 
the  amoxint  required  to  be  included  In  gross 
Income  by  such  shareholder  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  with  respect  to  such  company  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  amount  included  in  gross 
inccMne  by  such  shareholder  under  section 
561(b). 

"SBC.    9S4.    DEFINITIONS. 

"(a)  United  States  Shareholder  De- 
fined.— ^For  purposes  of  this  subpart,  the 
term  'United  States  shareholder'  means, 
with  respect  to  any  foreign  corporation,  a 
domestic  corporation  which  owns  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  985(a) ) ,  or  Is  considered 
as  owning  by  8{>p}ylng  the  rules  of  owner- 
ship of  section  985(b),  10  percent  or  more 
of  the  total  combined  voting  power  of  all 
classes  of  stock  entitled  to  vote  of  such  for- 
eign corporation. 

"(b|  Controlled  Foreign  Corporation  De- 
fined.— For  purposes  of  this  subpart,  the 
term  "controlled  foreign  corporation"  means 
any  foreign  corporation  of  which  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  total  combined  voting 
power  of  all  classes  of  stock  entitled  to  vote 
is  owned  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
985(a) ),  or  is  considered  as  owned  by  apply- 
ing the  rules  of  ownership  of  section  985(b), 
by  United  States  shareholders  on  any  day 
during  the  taxable  year  of  such  foreign 
corporation. 

"sec.      89S.      RULES      FOR      DETERMINING      STOCK 
OWNERSHIP. 

"(a)    Direct   and   Indirect   Ownership. — 

( 1 1  General  rule. — For  purposes  of  this 
subpart,  stock  owned  means — 

"(A)  stock  owned  directly,  and 

"(B)  stx>ck  owned  with  the  application  of 
paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  Stock  ownership  throucb  roREicN 
entities. — For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B) 
of  paragraph  (1),  stock  owned,  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  or  for  a  foreign  corporation  or 
foreign  estate  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 7701  (a)  (31) )  or  by  or  for  a  partnership 
or  trust  shall  be  considered  as  being  owned 
proportionately  by  its  shareholders,  part- 
ners, or  beneficiaries.  Stock  considered  to  be 
owned  by  a  person  by  reason  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  preceding  sentence  shall,  for  pur- 
poses of  applying  such  sentence,  be  treated 
as  actually  owned  by  such  person. 

"(b)  "Constructive  Ownership. — For  pur- 
poses of  section  984,  section  318(a)  (relating 
to  constructive  ownership  of  stock)  shall 
i^>ply  to  the  extent  that  the  effect  is  to  treat 
any  domestic  corporation  as  a  United  States 
shareholder  within  the  meaning  of  section 
984(a) .  or  to  treat  a  foreign  corporation  as  a 
controlled  foreign  corporation  under  sec- 
tion 984(b) ,  except  that — 

"(1)  In  applying  subparagraphs  (A).  (B), 
and  (C)  of  section  318(a)(2),  if  a  partner- 
ship, estate,  trust,  or  corporation  owns,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  more  than  60  percent  of 
the  total  combined  voting  power  of  all 
classes  of  stock  entitled  to  vote  of  a  corpora- 
tion. It  shall  be  considered  as  owning  all  of 
the  stock  entitled  to  vote. 

"(2)  In  applying  subparagraph  (C)  of  sec- 
tion 318(a)(2).  the  phrase  10  percent'  shall 
be  substituted  tor  the  phrase  '50  percent' 
used  in  subparagraph  (C) . 

"SEC.    986.    exclusion    FROM    CROSS    INCOME    Or 
PREVIOUSLY   TAXED   EARNINGS   AMD 

pRorrrs 

"(a)  Ex.:lusion  From  Gross  Income. — 
For  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the  earnings 
and  profits  for  a  taxable  year  of  a  foreign 
corporation  attributable  to  amounts  which 


are.  or  have  been,  Included  In  the  gross  in- 
come of  a  United  States  shareholder  under 
section  983(a)  shall  not.  when  such  amounts 
are  distributed  directly,  or  indirectly 
through  a  chain  of  ownership  described  un- 
der section  985(a),  to— 

"(1)  such  shareholder  (or  any  domestic 
corporation  which  acquires  from  any  person 
any  portion  of  the  Interest  of  such  United 
States  shareholder  In  such  foreign  corpora- 
tion, but  only  to  the  extent  of  such  portion, 
and  subject  to  such  proof  of  the  Identity  of 
such  interest  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
may  by  regulations  prescril>e),  or 

"(2)  a  trust  (other  than  a  foreign  tnist) 
of  which  such  shareholder  is  a  beneficiary, 
be  aigaln  Included  in  the  gro&s  income  of 
such  United  States  shareholder  (or  of  such 
domestic   corporation   or   of   such   trust ) . 

"(b)  Exclusion  From  Gross  Income  or 
Certain  Foreign  Sttbsidiaries. — For  purposes 
of  section  983(a),  the  earnings  and  profits 
for  a  taxable  year  of  a  controlled  foreign  cor- 
poration attributable  to  amounts  which  are. 
or  have  been.  Included  in  the  gross  income  of 
a  United  States  shareholder  under  section 
983 (at,  shall  not,  when  distributed  through 
a  chain  of  ownership  described  under  section 
985(a),  be  also  Included  in  the  gross  Income 
of  another  controlled  foreign  corporation  in 
such  chain  for  purposes  of  the  i^ipllcation  of 
section  983(a)  to  such  other  controlled  for- 
eign corporation  with  respect  to  such  United 
States  shareholder  (or  to  any  other  United 
States  shareholder  who  acquires  from  any 
person  any  portion  of  the  interest  of  such 
United  States  shareholder  in  the  controlled 
foreign  corporation,  but  only  to  the  extent  of 
such  portion,  and  subject  to  such  proof  of 
Identity  of  such  Interest  as  the  Secretary  at 
his  delegate  may  prescribe  by  regulations) 

"(c)  Allocation  of  Distributions. — For 
piirposes  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b),  section 
316(a)  shall  be  applied  by  applying  para- 
graph (2)  thereof,  and  then  paragraph  (1) 
thereof — 

"(1)  first,  to  earnings  and  profits  attribut- 
able to  amounts  included  in  gross  tacome 
under  section  983 ( a) .  and 

"(2)  then  to  other  earnings  and  profits. 

"(d)  Distributions  Excluded  From  Grose 
Income  Not  To  Be  Treated  as  Dividends.— 
Any  distribution  excluded  from  gross  income 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  treated,  foi 
purposes  of  this  chapter,  as  a  distribution 
which  is  not  a  dividend. 

"Sec.  987.  adjustments  to  basis  of  stock  w 
controlled  foreign  corpora- 
TIONS    AND     or    OTHm     PROPERTY 

"(a)  Increase  in  Basis. — Under  regfulatlon/ 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
the  basis  of  a  United  States  sbareholder't 
stock  in  a  controUed  foreign  corporation,  and 
the  basis  of  property  of  a  United  States  share- 
holder by  reason  of  which  it  is  considered 
under  section  985(a)  (2)  as  owning  stock  of 
a  controUed  foreign  corporation.  shaU  be  in- 
creased by  the  amount  required  to  be  in- 
cluded in  Its  groas  income  under  section  989 
(a)  with  re^)ect  to  such  stock  or  with  respect 
to  such  property,  as  the  case  may  l>e,  but 
only  to  the  extent  to  which  such  amount 
was  included  in  the  gross  income  of  such 
United  States  shareholder. 

"(b)   Reduction  in  Basis. — 

"(1)  In  GENERAL. — Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate.  th# 
adjusted  basis  of  stock  or  other  property  with 
respect  to  which  a  United  States  shareholdei 
or  a  United  States  person  receives  an  amount 
which  Is  excluded  from  gross  Income  under 
section  986(a)  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  so  excluded. 

"(2)  Amount  in  excess  or  basis. — To  the 
extent  that  an  amoxmt  excluded  from  gross 
Income  under  section  986(a)  exceeds  the  ad- 
justed basis  of  the  stock  or  other  property 
with  respect  to  which  it  is  received,  the 
amoxmt  sbaOl  be  treated  as  gam  from  the  sale 
or  exchange  of  property. 
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"SBC  wn.  ■TCOM  Am  Acooums  or  ukit^ 


"(%)  Rtwpb  AMD  Aocopirrs  To  Bb  HIaxv- 
TAiitxD. — Tb«  Secretary  or  him  delegate  mmj 
by  reguliitlons  require  e«cta  peraon  wbo  !•,  or 

has  been,  a  United  States  shareholder  of  a 
controlied  foreign  corporation  to  maintain 
such  records  and  accounta  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  such  regulations  as  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subpart. 

"(b)  Two  oa  MoKK  Pexsons  Requoued  To 
MAiNTAiir    oa    PtTKMisH   TKK   Samk    Rscoaos 

AND    ACCOOI4T8    WtTH    RXSTECT    TO    THE    SAAU 

Foreign  CoapoBATioir. — Where,  but  for  this 
subsection,  two  or  more  persons  would  be 
required  to  maintain  or  furnish  the  same 
records  and  accounts  as  may  by  regulations 
be  required  under  subsection  (a)  with  re- 
spect  to  the  same  controlled  foreign  cor- 
poration for  the  same  period,  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  may  by  regxilatlons  provide 
that  the  maintenance  or  fiirnishlng  of  such 
records  and  accounts  by  only  one  such  per- 
son shall  satisfy  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (a)   for  such  other  persons." 

(b)    Tbchnicai.  and  Cokfoskinc  Ajkuaro- 

SCEMTS. 

(1)  Sectl<»  864(c)(4)(D)  Is  amended  to 
rejwl  as  follows : 

"(0>  No  Income  from  sources  without  the 
United  States  shaU  be  treated  as  effectively 
connected  with  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or 
business  within  the  United  Sti.tes  If  It  con- 
sists of  dividends.  Interest,  or  royalties  paid 
by  a  foreign  corporation  In  which  the  tax- 
payer owns  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
953(a)).  or  is  considered  as  owning  (by 
applying  the  ownership  rulss  of  section  958 
(b)).  more  than  SO  percent  of  the  total 
combined  voting  power  of  ail  classes  of  stock 
entitled  to  vote." 

(3)  Section  951  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  Taxable  Tkaxs  Beginning  On  Enact- 
ment or  THIS  Act. — No  amount  shall  be  re- 
quired to  be  Included  In  the  gross  Income 
of  a  United  States  shareholder  under  sub- 
section (a)  (other  than  p^agraph  (1)(A) 
(U)  of  such  subsection)  with  respect  to  a 
taxable  year  of  a  controlled  foreign  corpora- 
tion beglnnliig  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  thU  Act. 

(3)  Section  1016(a)  (30)  la  amended  by 
•trlklng  oat  "section  961"  and  inserting  in 
lien  thereof  "sections  961  and  987". 

(4)  Section  ia46(a)(2)(B)  U  amended  by 
inserting  "or  983"  after  "section  951"  and 
by    Inserting   "or   986"   after   "section   969". 

(6)    Section  1248  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b); 

(B)  by  revising  subsection  (d)(1)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(1)  Amoun is  rmcLWKa  m  okoob  incomi 
TnrDta  section  esi  oa  ess. — Earnings  and 
profits  of  the  foreign  corporation  attributa- 
ble to  any  amount  previoiisly  included  In 
the  gross  Income  of  such  person  under  sec- 
tion 951  or  983,  with  respect  to  the  stock 
sold  or  exchanged,  but  only  to  the  extent 
the  inclusion  of  such  amount  did  not  result 
In  an  exclusion  of  an  amount  from  groaa 
Income  under  section  959  or  986"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (d)  (8) 
"section  903  (d)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subsection  (h)",  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  such  subsection  "No  amount  shall 
be  excluded  from  the  earnings  and  profits  of 
a  foreign  corporation  under  this  paragraph 
with  respect  to  any  United  States  peraon 
which  Is  a  domestic  corporation  for  any  tax- 
able year  of  such  foreign  corporation  begla- 
nlng  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act; 
and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(h)  Less  DxvixorxB  CotJimiT  Co«ro«A- 
now  Dcptwm. — P^or  purposes  of  this  ssetton. 
the  term  "lass  developsd  conntiT  corpocm- 
tion 


"(1)  a  foreign  corporation  which,  for  Its 
taxable  year.  Is  a  less  developed  country  cor- 
poration within  the  m»imtng  of  section  955 
(c)  <l)  or  (3),  and 

"(3)  a  foreign  corporation  which  owns  10 
percent  or  more  of  the  total  combined  vot- 
ing power  of  all  classes  of  stock  entitled  to 
vote  of  a  foreign  corporation  which  Is  a  less 
developed  country  corporation  within  the 
mfianlng  of  section  955(c)  (1),  and — 

"(A)  80  percent  or  more  of  the  gross  in- 
come of  which  for  its  taxable  year  meets  the 
requirement  of  section  955(c)  (1)  (A) ;  and 

"(B)  80  percent  or  more  In  value  of  the 
assets  of  which  on  each  day  of  such  year 
consists  of  property  described  in  section  955 
(c)(1)(B)." 

(c)  EFPEcnvE  Datt. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  of  foreign  corporations 
beginning  with  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and  to  taxable  yean  of  United  States 
shareholdere  which  end  within  or  with  such 
taxable  yeare  of  such  foreign  cor|x>ratlons. 
Sec.  3.  Incsease  in  Peesonal  Exemption 

(a)  Effective  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31. 1974 — 

(1)  section  151  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  allowance  of  per- 
sonal exemptions)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$750"  wherever  It  appean  therein  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "($1,000)"; 

(2)  section  6012(a)(1)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  peraons  required  to  make  returns 
of  Income)  is  amended  by — 

(A)  strUlng  out  "$750"  wherever  it  ap- 
peara  therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$1,000": 

(B)  striking  out  "$2,050"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$2,300":  and 

(C)  striking  out  "$2,800"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$3,300":  and 

(3)  secuon  e018(b)  (8)  (A)  of  stjch  Code 
(relating  to  assessment  and  collection  in 
case  of  certain  return  of  husband  and  wife) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "$760"  wherever 
it  appears  therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$1,000".  and  by  striking  out  "$1,600" 
wberever  It  appeara  therein  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$2,000". 

(b)  Effective  with  respect  to  wages  paid 
after  December  31,  1974,  the  table  con- 
Ulned  In  section  8403(b)(1)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1964  U  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"PEECTRfTAGX    METHOD   WITRROUnNO   TABLE 

Anount  of  one 

tcitKholdinf 

"Payroll  period:  exemption 

Weekly    $19.20 

Biweekly 88.60 

Semimonthly   41, 70 

Monthly    88.80 

QOBrterly   350.00 

Semiannually   (00.00 

Annually 1.000.00 

Dally  or  mlseelUiksoas  <per  day 
of  such  period) 2.70" 

Sec.  4.  Patvou.  Tax  ro«  Low-Income  Indi- 
TnroAia 

(a)(1)  Section  3101  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Cods  of  1954  (relating  to  tax  on  em- 
ployees) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Alternate  Tax  on  Low-Imcomx  Inbi- 

TDTMLS. — 

"(1)  Ik  oenexal. — In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer 
who  Is  married  (as  determined  under  Sec- 
tion 143)  whose  adjofted  social  security  in- 
oome  for  the  calendar  year  Is  leas  than  $860, 
there  is  hereby  imposed  on  the  Income  of 
such  Individual  (in  lieu  at  the  taxes  Impoeed 
by  sutMectlon  (a)  and  (b) )  a  tax  dvter- 
uader  ttM  foUowlaf  table: 


PERCENTAGE  OF  TAXES  IMPOSED  BT  SUBSBCTIOMS 
(A)    AND    (B> 

"If  the  adjusted  social  security  Income 
is: 

Iln  percent] 

Less  than  $0 10 

0  to  $49— 15 

$50  to  $99 20 

$100  to  $149 25 

$150  to  $199 80 

$200  to  $249 35 

$250  to  $299 40 

$300  to  $349— 45 

$350  to  $399 50 

$400  to  $449 55 

$450  to  $499— 60 

$500  to  $549 65 

$550  to  $599 _  70 

$600  to  $649 :. 75 

$650  to  $699 80 

$700  to  $749 8S 

$750  to  $799 90 

$800  to  $849 95 

"(2)  Adjusted  social  sbcuxitt  income. — 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  adjusted 
social  security  Income  of  an  individual  for 
any  calendar  year  is  his  adjusted  gross  in- 
come for  his  taxable  year  beginning  in  such 
calendar  year  (determined  under  section  62). 
minus  the  sum  of — 

"(A)   $1,300.  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  personal  exemptions 
to  which  he  is  entitled  under  section  151. 
In  the  case  of  a  married  individual  whose 
spouse  receives  wages  or  self -employment 
Income  during  such  year,  his  adjusted  gross 
income  and  the  number  of  exemptions  to 
which  he  Is  entitled  shall,  for  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  be  determined  as  if  he  were 
not  married." 

(2)  Section  3103  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
deduction  of  tax  from  wages)  la  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)       WlTRHOLOINO     ON     WAOES     OP     LOW- 

IvcoME  Individuals. — "(1)  In  general. — In 
the  case  of  an  Individual  whose  adjusted 
wages  are  less  than  $850  (computed  at  an 
annual  rate),  the  employer  of  such  Individ- 
ual shall  deduct  from  the  wages  paid  (in 
lieu  of  the  amount  required  to  be  deducted 
under  subsection  (a) )  an  amount  of  the  tax 
Imposed  by  section  3101  determined  under 
the  following  table : 

aMotnrr    rsquibd    to    bb    dbbucteb    tmoKB 

StTBSXCTlON     (At 

"If  the  adjusted  wages  (oomputed  at  an 
annual  rate)  ars: 

(la  percent] 

Less  than  0 le 

0  to  $49 16 

$60  to  $09 30 

$100  to  $149 35 

8160  to  $190 80 

$300  to  $340 85 

$360  to  $390.. 40 

$800  to  $349 45 

$360  to  $909 M 

$400  to  $440 „ 66 

•460  to  $400 eo 

$800  to  $640 ^ 66 

•660  to  $600 TO 

•eOO  to  0840 78 

•660  to  tOOO 80 

•TOO  to  •749-._ 88 

$760   to  $799 00 

•800  to  •MO 05 

"(2)  AajTTSTED  WAGES. — FoT  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  sdjusted  wages  of  an 
individual  for  any  period  Is  the  amount  of 
wages  (adjusted  to  an  annual  rate),  minus 
the  sum  of — 

"(A)  $1,300.  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  personal  exemptions 
to  which  he  is  entitled  under  section  151. 

In  the  case  of  a  married  Individual  whose 
spouse  receives  wages  during  such  period. 
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the  ntmiber  of  exemptions  to  which  he  is  section  3102  from  the  wages  paid  to  the  tax-  such  Information,  data,  and  actuarial  studies 
entitled  shall  be  determined  as  If  he  were  not  payer  in  excess  of  the  tax  Imposed  on  such  as  may  be  appropriate  to  enable  the  Con- 
married,  wages  by  section  3101,  Including  the  amount  gress  to  make  the  estimates  referred  to  In 
"(3)   Credit    against    tax. — Amounts    de-  determined  by  the  taxpayer  or  the  Secretary  paragraph  (1) 

f.l'.','t?,h^.^n%T[!?r  hp'XLTi' «^\*  o~H^t  ?f  ""Lf^^^^P**  *^  •*.  allowable  under  sec-  p^„^^   financing   prom   general   revenues 

^Lln«^^*  ^^x^^^H   in    th.   .^«,«.i^  ^"       ^^''l  "^  ''  ^^^^  refund  of  such  tax.  ^p  combined  hospital  and  medical  insur- 

agalnst   the   tax   Imposed  on   the   employee  The  amount  allowable  as  a  credit  under  such  ^^^e  program  under  tttle  xvm 

under  section  3101.  regulations  shall,  for  purposes  of  this  sub- 

"(4)  Withholding  certificates.— Each  title,  be  considered  an  amount  withheld  at  ^^"^  ^-  '*'  ^'^  addition  to  any  other  funds 
employee  shall  furnish  his  employer  with  a  source  as  Ux  under  section  3402  "  appropriated  or  authorized  to  be  approprl- 
slgned  certificate  setting  forth  such  infor-  (d)  There  Is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  *^**  pursuant  to  other  provisions  of  law  for 
matlon  as  Is  necessary  to  enable  the  em-  any  monies  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ^^^  ^^^^  5'**''  *°  ***^  Federal  Health  Insur- 
ployer  to  determine  whether  this  subsection  appropriated,  to  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  *"*^  Trust  Fund  (as  redesignated  by  see- 
ls applicable  to  him,  and  the  amount  of  tax  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  the  Federal  ^^°^  *'^'  °^  ^^'^  Act),  there  are  authorized 
to  be  deducted  under  this  subsection.  Such  Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  and  the  ^  ***  appropriated  to  such  fund  the  loUow- 
certlficate  shall  be  In  such  form,  shall  be  fur-  Federal      Health     Insurance     Trust     Fund  "*6  amounts : 

nlshed  at  such  time  or  times,  and  shall  re-  amounts  ( as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  '  ^ '    ^°^   ^^^   fiscal   year   ending   June   30, 

main  In  effect  for  such  period  as  the  Sec-  the  Treasury)  equal  to  losses  of  revenues  to  19''5,  an  amount  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the 

retary  or  his  delegate  prescribes  by  regula-  such  trust  funds  resulting  from  the  appU-  expenditures  from  such  fund  for  such  year; 

tlons.  cation  of  section  3101(c)  and  1401(c)  of  the  <2)    f«»"   the   fiscal   year   ending   June   30, 

"(5)    Regulations.— The  Secretary  or  his  internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  The  amounts  ^^''*'  *^  amount  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the 

delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  appropriated  by  the  preceding  sentence  shall  expenditures  from  such  fund  for  such  year; 

may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  be  transferred  from  time  to  time  from  the  <3)    for   the   fiscal   year  ending  June   30, 

of  this  subsection  and  section  3101(c)."  general  fund  in  the  Treasury  to  the  respec-  '^^T^-  ^Q  amount  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the 

(b)   Section  1401  of  the  Internal  Revenue  tive  trust  funds  on  the  basis  of  estimates  by  expenditures  from  such  fund  for  such  year; 

Code  of  1954  (relating  to  rate  of  tax  on  self-  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Proper   ad-  *"** 

employment  Income)  is  amended  by  adding  justments  shall  be  made  in  amounts  sub-  (*>   ^o'  ^^^  ^scal  year  ending  after  June 

at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec-  sequently    transferred    to    the   extent    prior  ^^'   l^"'"'-  ^^  amount  equal  to  one-third  of 

tlon:  estimates  were  In  excess  of  or  were  less  than  ^^^  expenditures  from  such  fund  for  such 

"(c)    Alternate  Tax  on  Low-Income  In-  tj,e  amounts  which  should  have  been  trans-  y**""- 

DiviDUALS. —  f erred  (h)(1)   Funds  authorized  to  be  approprl- 

H.'Vh*    l"*  ^^''^rll.^^T    °^    T^    !°'  '"^"AL     GENERAL     FINANCING     OF     RETIREMENT  ^^fl   "°f'    SUbseCtlOO     (a)     Shall    be    apprO- 

dlvldual  whose  adjusted  social  security  In-  benefits  prlated  for  any  fiscal  year  on  the  basis  of 

come  for  the  taxable  year  Is  less  than  $850,  estimates   by   the   Congress  of   the   amount 

there  is  hereby  imposed  on  the  self-employ-  ^ec.  5.  (a)  In  addition  to  any  other  funds  which  wUl  be  expended  for  such  year  from 

ment  income  of  such  Individual  (In  lieu  of  appropriated    or    authorized    to    be    appro-  the  Federal   Health  Insurance  Trust  Fund, 

the  taxes  Imposed   by  subsections    (a)    and  priated  pursuant  to  other  provisions  of  law  reduced  or   Increased  to  the  extent  of  any 

(b) )   a  tax  determined  under  the  following  ^o""  »^y  Ascal   year  to  the  Federal  Old-Age  overapproprlatlon  or  underapproprlatlon  un- 

table:  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  and  in  ^er  this  section  to  such  fund  with  respect 

"PERCENTAGE  OF  TAXES  IMPOSED  BT  SUBJECTIONS  !fHir'nr«^c.!J^r  ^f^^^  /"^^  authorized  by  to  whlch  adjustment  has  not  already  been 

,    ,            .    .  other  provisions  of  law  to  be  appropriated  to  made 

"In  oercenti  "  '^''^^  ^  the  Federal  DlaabUlty  Insur-  (2)'  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
..T,*v.      ...     *^       .^         !I    .              .  ""**  TJ?**?  T^^'^l'^  *°''  fiscal  year,  there  and  Welfare  shall  furnish  to  the  Congress 
"K  the  adjusted  social  security  Income  is:  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  each  of  such  Information,  data   and  actuarial  stud- 
Less   than    0 „.     10  such  funds  the  following  amounts:  ,es    as   may    be    appropriate    to    enable    the 

S^^.**!^ i«  ^J^}      °^       "  ^^*^  l^V  """^^  June  30.  congress  to  make  the  estimates  referred  to 

$60  to  $99 20  1975.  an  amount  equal  to  one  twenty-fifth  m  paragraph  (1) 

$100  to  $149 25  of  the  expenditures  from  such  fund  for  such  f     "»    f 

•150  to  $199 30  year;  changes  in  tax  schedule 

$300    to    $349 35  (2)    For   the   fiscal   year  ending  June   30,  S^c.  7.   (a)(1)   Section  3101(a)   of  the  In- 

$250  to  $299 40  1976,  an  amount  equal  to  three-fiftieths  of  ternal   Revenue   Code  of    1954    (relating   to 

$300  to  $349 45  the  expenditures  from  such  fund  for  such  rate  of  tax  on  employees  for  purposes  of  old- 

$360  to  $399 60  year;  age,  survlvore,  and  disability   Insurance)    is 

•400  to  $449 65  (3)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1077,  amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (5)  and 

$460  to  $499 60  an  amount  equal  to  two  twenty-fifths  of  the  <8)  *"<!  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUow- 

$600  to  $649 65  expenditures  from  such  fund  for  such  year;  ^8^ 

$660  to  $699 70  (4)    For   the   fiscal   year  ending   June  30,  "(6)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 

$600  to  $649 76  1978,  an  amount  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  calendar  years   1975  through  2019,  the  rate 

$660  to  $690 80  expenditures  from  such  fund  for  such  year;  shall  be  4.75  percent;  and 

$700  to  $749 85  (6)    For   the   fiscal   year  ending  June   30,  "(6)   with  respect  to  wages  paid  after  De- 

•750  to  $799 90  1979,  an  amount  equal  to  three  twenty-fifths  cember  31.  2019,  the  rate  shall  be  6.4  per- 

$800  to  $849 96  of  the  expenditures  from  such  fund  for  such  cent." 

"(2)   Adjusted  social  sEcuarrT  income—  y*":  <'*'   Section  3111(a)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 

For  plirpoees  of  this  subsection  the  adjusted  <«>  ^°'  ^^^  ^"'^'^  y«»'  •n'^'^K  J^^e  30,  1980,  nue  Code  of  1964  (relating  Xo  rate  of  tax  on 

soclil  security  Income  of  an  Individual  for  ""^  amount  equal  to  seven-fiftieths  of  the  ex-  employers  for  purposes  of  old-age,  survlvopi, 

any  taxable  vear  Is  his  adiusted  m-osa  in-  P«n<"tures  from  such  fund  for  such  year;  »««»    disability    Insurance)    Is   amended    by 

come  for  such  year  (determined  under  sec-  ,„<"'>    ^'>'  **>•  *»«=*»  y«"  *^^^  J"n«  30.  striking  out  paragraphs  (1)  through  (6)  and 

tlon  62),  minus  the  sum  of  1981,  an  amount  equal  to  four  twenty-fifths  inserting    In   Ueu    of   such    paragraphs   the 

"(A)  $1300  and  of  the  expenditures  from  such  funds  for  such  following: 

"(B)  the  amount  of  the  personal  exemp-  >*"=  "<*>    *"**   respect  to  wages  paid  during 

tlon. 'to   Which    he   is   entluJTundwTeS-  <»>    '°'   »»»•   A^a'   y"'   ««»'n8  June  30,  the   calendar  years   1975   through  3019,  the 

tlon  161  1881,  an  amount  equal  to  nlne-flftleths  of  rate  shall  be  4.76  percent;  and        \ 

Vn  ♦»,«  .1..-     ,       ,»    -.  ^  .   ^<  .J     ,      ^  t*^*  expenditures  from  such  funds  for  such  "<2)  with  respect  to  wages  pald\after  De- 

In  the  case  of  a  married  Individual  whose  year;  and  cember  31,  3019,  the  rete  shall  b4  5.4  per- 

spouse   receives   wages   or   self-employment  .q\  wo,  -„„  «„-,  „««- .„hi„»  ««..,  t„„-  cent" 

Income'  fnrfhrn';!^^;  oi^  ^T^ ''"^  30,^^8^-a'S''aruLTqVar'toU'!linh"of  (b)  (D  Section  1401(b)  of  such  Code  (re- 

whiPh  ht  f  the  number  of  exemptions  to  t^e  expenditures  from  such  fund  for  such  latlng  to  rate  of  tax  on  self -employment  in- 

^^l  L«J.   K    k"!? /^**  M°'  Py;P««*«  °^  year.  come  for  purposes  of  hospital  insurance)   is 

not  ml^r^Sd^-  ■        ***''"™">***  ^  ''  »^«  **'•''  (b)  (1)   Funds  authorized  to  be  approprl-  amended- 

(c\  Sertinn  -ii  it,\  «f  fh-  Tr.«.<>,r^.l  o-... ated  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  approprl-  (A)  by  striking  out  "and  before  January  1, 

code  of  19M  ^relJtlni^  c^^ffVo™...!  "^'^  ^°'  "^"^y  ^^^^^l  y"""  "«  »»>•*  basis  of  es-  1978"  In  paragreph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu 

refund  of^llrl^Lr?tvt.,??»VmInH^h^  "'"*^»   "y    »»^*    congress   of   the    amounts  thereof  "and  before  January   1,   1975";    and 

Itn^Z  outihe  Sng  ^1  jL^^Lh  ( 1 )  T:^'?  ^"  "^  "P*'^'*'^  '°'  «"*=»>  y*"  ''°°»  '«'    "y  «*'*^«  °"»  paragraphs   (4) ,   (5) , 

and  InLrtlng  in  Tleu  the^f  thTtonC^L-  ^""^  ^'i^fL'"''^  ***  ^'*''=^  '"'^'^^  ""^  '^»"8  »P-  ^""^    <«>    *°'*   Inserting   in  lieu  thereof  the 

"(b)    Credw  for  ExcEsTwiTHHoLD^fp  pToprlatcd,  reduced,  or  Increased  to  the  ex-  following: 

Social  SECURrry  Tax—                      ""'""•  w  tent  of  any  overapproprlatlon  or  underap-  "(4)    In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 

"(1)    In   Genesai.  — T7i*   <i»Pr»f^,-B^  ,>,   ht.  P'oprlatlon  under  this  section  to  such  fund  ginning  after  December  31,  1974,  and  before 

delegate  mav  oTt^nhl  r^JZli^,^  ^r^^JT  ^o' any  preceding  year  with  respect  to  which  January  1,  1978,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 

IniTr  thnLi,^™,'.ri^      ,^    I^"  «>J»«tn»«nt  ^as  not  already  been  made.  .80  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  s2lf-em- 

bv  thta«,hm^l^^^    i'*****™''°^  <^>    The   Secretary   of   Health.   Education  ployment  Income  for  such  taxable  year; 

by  this  subtitle  of  amounts  deducted  under  and  WeUare  shall  furnish  to  the  Congress  '(6)   in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
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gUminc  »ft«r  December  31,  1977,  and  before 
JaauAry  I,  IMl,  tbe  t*z  sbJai  be  equal  to 
1  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self -employ- 
ment income  for  such  taxable  year; 

"(6)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1B80,  and  before 
January  1,  1086,  the  tax  shaU  be  equal  to 
1.25  percent  of  the  amoiint  of  the  self -em- 
ployment Income  for  such  taxable  yv»r; 

"(7)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1985,  the  tax  shall 
be  equal  to  1.35  percent  of  the  amount  of 
the  self -employment  Income  for  such  taxable 
year." 

(3)  Section  3101(b)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  employees  for  purposes  of 
hospital  tauurance)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "calendar  years  1974 
through  1977"  In  paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "calendar  year  1974";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (4)  through 
(8)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(4)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1975,  1976.  and  1977,  the 
rate  shall  be  .80  percent: 

"(5)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1978.  1979,  and  1980,  the 
rate  shall  be  1.0  percent; 

"(6)  with  respect  to  wages  received  dur- 
ing the  calendar  years  1980.  1981,  1982,  1983, 
1984,  and  1985.  the  rate  shaU  be  1.25  per- 
cent; 

"(7)  with  respect  to  wages  received  after 
December  31,  1985,  the  rate  shaU  l>e  1.35 
percent." 

(4)  Section  3111(b)  at  SQCh  Code  (relatmg 
to  rate  of  tax  on  employers  for  purposes  of 
hospital  Insvirance)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "calendar  years  1974 
through  1977"  m  paragraph  (3)  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "calendar  year  1974";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (4)  through 
(6)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(4)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  years  1975,  1976,  and  1977,  the  rate 
shall  be  .80  percent; 

"(5)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  dnring  the 
calendar  years  1978.  1979,  and  ItW.  ttM  rate 
shall  be  1 .0  percent; 

"(S)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  d\irlng  the 
calendar  years  IMl  through  1985,  the  rate 
■hall  be  1.36  percent; 

"(7)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  after  De- 
cember 31,  1986.  the  rate  shaU  be  1.35  per- 
cent." 

(c)  The  effective  date  ist  aU  amendments 
In  this  section  shall  be  January  i.  1975. 

Ssc.  8.  Effective  June  1,  1975.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  shall 
preecribe  and  publish  In  the  Federal  Register 
such  modUlcatlons  and  extensions  of  the 
table  contained  In  section  ai6(a)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  (which  shall  be  determined 
In  the  same  manner  as  the  revisions  in  such 
tahl*  pfx»TMed  for  under  section  316(1)  (3) 
(D)  of  such  Act,  and  shall  be  In  lieu  of  any 
previously  made  modifications  and  extensions 
of  such  tables)  as  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
flect the  amendments  made  by  this  Act;  and 
such  modified  and  extended  table  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  table  appearing  In  such 
section  215(a). 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Stafford)  : 
8.  3495.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  79  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  make 
more  feasible  the  personal  aiH>earance  of 
a  petitioner  before  a  board  authorized  to 
correct  discharges  and  dl^aiussals  from 
the  Armed  Forces  by  establishing  re- 
gional boards  of  review,  and  to  amend 
chapter  49  of  such  title  to  prohibit  the 
Inclusion  of  certain  Information  on  dis- 
charge certificates,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


a.  S4*s:    t.Boigi^noi*  to  imfbots  loLimT 
axacHaaoB  pmocwoaas 

Ji«r.  CRANSTON.  B«r.  President.  I  am 
Introducing  today,  for  aj^proprlate  ref- 
erence, for  myself  and  my  distinguished 
colleague  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs  C:om- 
mlttee  (Mr.  Stafforo)  ,  legislation  to  Im- 
prove military  discharge  procedures  by 
correcting  what  I  believe  to  be  two  par- 
ticularly unjust  practices.  The  bill,  en- 
titled the  "Armed  Services  Discharge 
Review  Procedure  Act  of  1974,"  proposes 
to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
make  more  feasible  the  personal  appear- 
ance of  a  petitioner  before  a  board  au- 
thorized to  correct  discharges  and  dis- 
missals from  the  Armed  Forces  by  estab- 
lishing regional  boards  of  review,  kdA  to 
amend  chapter  49  of  such  title  to  pro- 
hibit the  inclusion  of  certain  informa- 
tion on  discharge  certificates,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  less  than  honorable  dis- 
charges, discharge  review  procedures, 
and  the  separation  program  number — 
8PN— located  on  DD-214  discharge 
papers  present  very  serious  problems  to 
many  veterans  in  determining  their 
eligibility  for  OI  bill  benefits,  medical 
care,  and  Job  opportunities. 

PRKJCQICIAI,  IMPACT  OF  SPN  COOKS  OK 
DISCHAaCK     PAPERS 

Since  May  1951.  the  Armed  Forces  had 
followed  a  practice  of  printing  SPN  codes 
on  a  serviceman's  report  of  separation 
from  active  duty.  DE>-^14.  These  num- 
bers reflected  anything  from  drug  abuse 
or  homosezuality  to  a  bad  attitude  or  bed 
wetting.  The  InterpretaUon  of  these 
numbers  was  widely  known — partlcu- 
laily  by  large  companies — and  often  a 
veteran  with  a  discharge  under  honor- 
able conditions,  but  a  SPN  code  indicat- 
ing a  bad  attitude  or  homosexuality,  for 
example,  would  not  receive  a  particular 
job. 

The  use  of  these  numbers  represented 
a  serious  violation  of  personal  rights  and 
privacy  already  far  too  prevalent  in  our 
society.  Millions  of  former  servicemen — 
9  million  in  the  last  decade  alone — have 
had  these  prejudicial  code  numbers 
printed  on  their  discharge  papers.  Fi- 
nally, on  Friday,  March  22, 1974,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  announced  that  SPN 
codes  will  no  longer  be  used  on  an  in- 
dividual's DD-214  report  of  separation 
from  active  duty.  DOD  has  already  be- 
gxm  to  Implement  this  new  policy,  which 
is  retroactive  to  any  veteran  who  applies 
for  a  new.  clean  discharge  certificate. 

BCMMAXr     OP    S.     S4*8     SPW     OOOC     PSOVISIONS 

In  order  to  prevent  this  procedure 
from  being  reactivated,  we  already  have 
legislation  pending — S.  1716 — prohibit- 
ing the  appearance  of  SPN  codes,  or  any 
other  such  indicator  of  reason  for  dis- 
charge, on  a  discharge  certificate. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today, 
however,  in  addition  to  reiterating  that 
prohibition  will  also  require  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  to  issue  by  mall,  without  wait- 
ing for  applications,  clean  discharge  cer- 
tificates to  any  veteran  who.  prior  to  the 
March  22,  1974.  DOD  policy  change  was 
Issued  a  discharge  certificate  with  a  SPN 
code. 

In  recognition  that  it  will  be  difBcult  to 
contact  many  veterans  by  mail,  this  leg- 


islati<xi  will  require  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  develop  and  carry  out  a  sub- 
stantial program  of  publicity  and  out- 
reach, in  order  to  contact  the  maximum 
number  of  veterans  with  SPN  code  dis- 
charges. TO  achieve  that,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  would  be  directed  to  submit 
to  Congress,  within  «0  dajrs  of  enactment, 
a  plan  for  such  a  nationwide  outreach 
and  Information  program. 

My  bill  also  proposes  a  number  of 
changes  in  the  procedures  for  review  of 
military  discharges. 

DtSCaiMTKATOBT     OOCBAaCX       WLKTtKW 

rfLOCwmmta 

Mr.  President,  all  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans are  faced  with  unique  readjust- 
ment problems.  Limited  Job  opportuni- 
ties, inadequate  educational  assistance 
benefits,  insensitive  medical  care,  and 
public  Indifference  to  their  needs  plague 
most  returning  veterans  and  their  fam- 
ilies. The  approximately  460,000  Viet^ 
nam-era  veterans  who  received  otMr- 
than- honorable  discharges,  however,,  are 
as  handicapped  in  many  respects  as  those 
veterans  who  returned  with  physical  or 
mental  injuries.  For  them,  job  oppor"^ 
timitles  and  the  possibility  of  receiving 
educational  assistance  are  questionable, 
if  not  entirely  nonexistent. 

The  handicap  of  an  other-than-hon- 
orable  discharge,  unlike  many  physical 
or  mental  Injuries,  can  be  removed  for 
many  of  the  veterans.  There  are  three 
categories  of  less-than-honorable  dis- 
charge for  which  a  veteran  Is  entitled  to 
a  dischatge  review.  General  discharges, 
undesirable  discharges,  and  bad-coi>duct 
by  special  courts-martial  discharges  can 
be  upgraded  upon  appeal  and  favorable 
review  by  a  military  discharge  review 
board.  Such  discharges  are  given  ad- 
ministratively, and  most  are  not  the  re- 
sult of  a  serious  crime.  Those  bad-con- 
duct discharges  which  are  issued  by  a 
general  court-martial,  and  dishonorable 
discharges,  on  the  other  hand,  are  In 
most  cases  given  to  servicemen  who  have 
committed  more  serious  offenses. 

But  statistics  indicate  the  process  for 
obtaining  upgrading  of  less-than-hon- 
orable discharges  is  a  reality  for  very 
few  who  are  eligible  to  benefit  from  It. 

MO«K   LIMITTB   JOB    OPPOaiUHUimg   Aln>  FUICE- 


Mr.  President,  the  unemployment  rate 
for  honorably  discharged  young  Viet- 
nam veterans  aged  20  to  24  for  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  has  been  9.9  per- 
cent, and  a  staggering  18.9  percent  for 
non-Caucasian  veterans.  For  all  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  it  is  5.1  percent — 
meaning  291,000  unemployed  veterans 
based  on  the  Labor  Department's  first 
quarter  figures.  Since  most  employers  re- 
quest information  concerning  military 
service.  I  think  we  can  safely  assume  that 
those  veterans  with  other-than-honor- 
able  discharges  are  having  even  more  dif- 
ficulty in  finding  jobs. 

A  veteran  with  an  other-than-honor- 
able  discharge  may  apply  for  an  exem- 
plary rehabilitation  certificate  which, 
according  to  the  Department  of  Labor: 

la  tangible  evidence  to  show  employers 
that  ]K>u'Te  made  good.  U\%t  you  are  now 
among  those  whose  conduct  aa  a  dvlUan  la 
"exemplary." 
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This  certificate  indicates  the  Secretary 
of  Labor's  satisfaction  that  a  person  has 
rehabilitated  himself,  that  his  charac- 
ter is  good,  and  that  his  conduct,  activ- 
ities and  habits  since  he  was  discharged 
or  dismissed  have  been  exemplary  for  a 
reasonable  period  of  time,  but  not  less 
than  3  years. 

The  certificate  entitles  individuals  to 
special  job-counseling  and  job-place- 
ment services  at  the  local  ofiQce  of  the 
State  Employment  Service  as  coordi- 
nated by  the  Veterans  Employment  Serv- 
ice in  the  Department  of  Labor.  In  order 
to  apply  for  such  a  certificate,  however, 
the  veteran  must  have  a  statement  from 
the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of  his 
city,  town,  or  county;  statements  from 
at  least  five  people  who  have  known  him 
for  3  years  or  more;  and  a  statement 
from  an  employer  for  whom  the  veteran 
has  worked  since  his  discharge.  The  Sec- 
retary will  then  assess  these  statements 
and  Uie  veteran's  work  record,  and  make 
a  determination  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  veteran  has  earned  an  exemplary 
rehabilitation  certificate. 

This  procedure  is  not  widely  used  for 
a  number  of  reasons,  principally  because 
most  veterans  are  not  aware  of  it.  The 
procedure  also  requires  a  veteran  to  have 
been  employed  since  his  discharge,  which 
is  most  liltely  the  veterans  reason  for 
needing  the  certificate  to  begin  with — 
he  or  she  cannot  get  a  job.  We  thus  have 
a  classic  "Catch  22"  situation. 

The  real  value  of  these  certificates  to 
the  veteran  is  questionable,  indeed.  In 
the  past  3  calendar  years,  there  have 
been  about  1,000  "requests"  for  applica- 
tions for  these  certificates  each  year.  Oi 
these  requests  for  applications,  only  145 
actually  submitted  applications  in  1971, 
188  in  1972.  and  143  in  1973.  And  of  those 
who  did,  in  fact,  apply,  only  70  received 
certificates  in  1971,  82  In  1972,  and  73  in 
1973. 

UNAVAILABILrrT  OF  VA  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCX 

AMD  OTHEB  VA  BENCPTTS 

(el    BOJ.    MOST    OPTZN    VNAVAnABLK) 

A  veteran  with  an  other-than-honor- 
able  discharge  faces  equally  frustrating 
difficulties  in  attempting  to  obtain  edu- 
cational or  training  assistance  under  the 
QI  bill.  Although  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration can  adjudicate  individual  cases 
in  favor  of  veterans  with  these  dis- 
charges— by  finding  that  the  discharge 
was  actually  "under  honorable  condi- 
tions"— chances  are  slim  that  edu- 
cational assistance  benefits  will  be 
awarded. 

A  5-month  survey  conducted  by  the 
VA  in  1972  showed  that  of  approxi- 
mately 1,300  veterans  with  less-than- 
honorable  discharges  who  applied  for 
educational  assistance,  about  900  were 
denied. 

EUCIBILrrY   FOR   OTHER  VA   BENEFTTS 

The  possibilities  for  a  veteran  with 
an  other-than-honorable  discharge  to 
obtain  other  VA  benefits,  such  as  com- 
pensation, pension,  or  a  home  locui,  ai-e 
equally  slim.  The  main  eUgibility  re- 
quirement for  these  benefits  is  that  a 
person  be  a  "veteran."  Section  101(2), 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  defines  "vet- 
eran" as  "a  person  who  served  In  the 
active  military,  naval,  or  air  service,  and 


who  was  discharged  or  released  under 
conditions  other  than  dishonorable." 
Veterans  with  honorable  and  general  dis- 
charges are  automatically  eligible  for  VA 
benefits,  and  veterans  with  dishonorable 
discharges  or  bad-conduct  discharges  by 
general  court-martial  are  not  eligible. 
Veterans  with  undesirable  discharges  or 
bad-conduct  discharges  by  si}ecial  court- 
martial  may  apply  to  the  VA  to  have 
their  cases  adjudicated  so  that  they  may 
receive  benefits. 

Eligibility  for  disability  compensation 
carries  the  further  requirement  that,  in 
addition  to  the  disability  being  service- 
connected,  it  must  not  be  the  result  of  the 
veteran's  own  willful  misconduct.  In 
order  to  obtair  VA  pension  benefits,  a 
veteran  with  an  undesirable  discharge 
or  £.  bad-conduct  discharge  by  special 
court-martial  must  apply  to  have  his  or 
her  case  reviewed.  This  review  will  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  veteran  receives 
a  VA  pension. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  home 
loan  tlirough  the  VA,  an  hcnorable  dis- 
cliarge  is  considered  to  be  a  certificate 
of  eligibility  for  application  for  a  guar- 
anteed loan.  A  veteran  who  received  a 
discharge  other  than  honorable,  but  not 
by  a  general  court-martial,  may  apply  to 
the  Administrator  for  a  certificate  of 
eligibility.  Here  again,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration can  adjudicate  individual 
cases  m  favor  of  veterans  with  these  dis- 
charges by  finding  that  the  discharge 
was  actually  "under  honorable  condi- 
tions". 

The  VA  is  also  responsible  for  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  a  veteran  with 
an  other-than-honorable  discharge  will 
receive  unemployment  compensation 
tlirough  the  Department  of  Labor.  A  VA 
representative  estimates  that  of  1,000  to 
1,200  applications  for  VA  benefits  and 
Department  of  Labor  unemployment 
compensation  each  month,  the  VA  finds 
favorably  in  approximately  4  percent  of 
the  cases  for  unemployment  compensa- 
tion and  about  7  percent  for  VA  benefits. 

tNEI.ICIBII.rrT    FOB    VA    MEDICAL   CABK 

Veterans  with  less-than-honorable  or 
general  discharges  are  presently  not 
eligible  for  the  very  broad  range  of  med- 
ical care,  in-  and  out-patient,  available  to 
most  veterans  for  injuries  or  illnesses. 
This  ineligibility  even  extends — most  un- 
fairly, I  believe — to  treatment  for  dis- 
abilities actually  Incurred  in  battle  or 
otherwise  in  the  line  of  duty  or  during 
service.  TTie  largest  category  deprived  of 
such  care  is  those  with  undesirable  dis- 
charges— and  some  with  bad  conduct 
discharges  issued  by  special  court-mar- 
tial proceedings — which  are  issued  ad- 
ministratively, with  far  less  than  due 
process  protections.  Pew  service  men  or 
women  realize  that  they  are  probably 
forfeiting  rights  to  VA  medical  care  for 
service-cormected  conditions — let  alone 
GI  bill  benefits  and  employment  assist- 
ance— at  the  time  they  "accept"  such  an 
administrative  discharge. 

What  happens  now  when  such  a  vet- 
eran seeks  VA  medical  care  for  a  serv- 
ice-coonected  condition  is  that  he  or  she 
is  found  not  eligible  and  has  to  wait  at 
least  6  months  to  get  the  VA  to  decide 
whether  the  discharge  was  or  was  not 


"under  honorable  conditions" — the  magic 
words  for  determination  of  eligibility  for 
care — or  wait  even  longer  to  get  a  full 
review  in  order  to  upgrade  the  discharge 
in  an  appeal  to  a  miUtary  discharge  re- 
view board. 

As  chairman  of  the  Health  and  Hos- 
pitals Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  I  have  sought  tr 
remedy  this  inequitable  situation  as  t( 
treatment  for  service-connected  disabil- 
ities. On  March  6,  1973,  the  Senate  unan- 
imously passed  my  Veterans  Drug  and 
Alcohol  Treatment  and  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973,  S.  284. 

A  virtually  identical  bill  was  passed 
in  1972.  S.  2108.  but  died  in  the  House 
with  the  close  of  the  92d  Congress.  This 
Senate-passed  measure,  on  which  I  have 
been  assured  hearings  will  begin  shortly 
in  the  House  Veterans"  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, includes  a  provision  designed  to 
remedy  part  of  the  problem  I  have  out- 
lined for  veterans  with  those  types  of 
discharges  less  than  general  or  honor- 
able which  are  not  the  result  of  general 
court-martial  proceedings — generally 
veterans  with  imdesirable  discharges. 
Section  2  of  S.  284  would  make  a  veteran 
with  such  a  discharge — although  not  a 
veteran  with  a  dishonorable  discharge — 
eligible  for  full  VA  medical  care  for  his 
or  her  service-connected  disabilities. 

However.  Mr.  President,  even  if  this 
provision  in  S.  284  is  enacted  into  law, 
the  veterans  made  eligible  thereby  will 
still  need  the  benefits  of  the  bill  we  are 
introducing  today  to  acquire  an  honor- 
able or  general  discharge  which  would 
make  them  eligible  for  VA  medical  care 
for  their  non-service-connected  disabil- 
ties  if  they  are  unable  to  afford  private 
care.  and.  of  course,  to  acquire  eligibility 
for  emplo3rment  assistance,  G.I.  bill 
benefits,  and  other  VA  programs. 

LOW    PEaCENTACB    OP   DISCHAXCES    NOW 
tTPCaADED 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  clear  that  a 
veteran  with  an  other-than-honorable 
discharge  will  carry  a  stigma  for  life, 
a  stigma  which  will  have  far-reaching 
effects  on  almost  everything  he  or  she 
attempts  to  do.  Many  veterans  took  a 
less-than-honorable  discharge  by  ad- 
ministrative procedures  in  order  to  get 
out  of  the  service  in  a  hurry.  In  many 
cases  they  were  informed,  or  they  as- 
sumed there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
having  the  discharge  upgraded  once  they 
were  out.  But  Judging  from  the  number 
of  cases  reviewed  and  upgraded  in  fiscal 
year  1973,  for  example,  this  is  clearly 
not  the  case. 

Approximately  70,D00  former  service- 
men were  given  other-than-honorable 
discharges,  but  only  8.911  veterans  even 
applied  for  review.  Approximately  42,- 
000  cases  were  eligible  for  review  by  the 
Army,  but  only  4.474  cases  were  actually 
reviewed  and  only  478  were  upgraded. 
The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  reviewed 
3,167  cases  and  upgraded  926  of  a  total 
of  about  20,000  cases  eligible  for  review. 
The  Air  Force  favorably  reviewed  314 
out  of  1,270  cases  submitted,  although 
there  were  almost  7,000  former  members 
of  the  Air  Force  who  could  have  applied 
for  f  review. 

In  1973,  alone,  the  rate  of  successful 
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appeals  ranged  from  11  percent  by  the 
Army  to  25  percent  by  the  Air  Force,  and 
29  percent  by  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps.  Since  1967.  the  Air  Force  dis- 
charge review  board  has  processed  8,- 
555  applications,  and  approved  3,235  or 
38  percent.  The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
have  processed  11.552  applications  since 
1967,  and  approved  3,451  or  30  percent. 
The  Army,  however,  which  processed  the 
largest  number  of  applications  since  1967 
favorably  reviewed  the  fewest.  Only  2,- 
176  out  of  a  total  of  16,747  applications- 
just  13  percent — were  upgraded. 

The  stigma  associated  with  less-than- 
honorable  discharges  is  often  undeserved 
as  well.  Most  veterans  with  these  dis- 
charges have  not  committed  serious 
crimes,  but  got  into  trouble,  often  be- 
cause of  drugs  or  alcohcd,  boredom,  fam- 
ily pressures  leading  to  repeated 
AWOL's,  or  the  inability  to  cope  with  the 
demands  of  a  combat  situation.  The 
problem  may  simply  be  one  of  imma- 
turity. Some  young  men  of  18  to  19  years 
of  age  may  lack  the  patience  and  endur- 
ance needed  for  many  of  the  situations 
confronted  in  the  service.  Last  year  alone 
484  veterans  who  initially  had  received 
bad  conduct,  undesirable,  or  general  dis- 
charges were  granted  honorable  dis- 
charges after  getting  their  cases  re- 
viewed. 

FOOK    HAKOEST    HIT 

Further,  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  a  disproportionate  n\mi- 
ber  of  veterans  with  less-than-honorable 
discharges  are  poor,  and  educationally 
disadvantaged.  Department  of  Defense 
statistics  show  that  non whites  receive  a 
high  percentage  of  these  discharges.  In 
fiscal  year  1972,  for  example,  32.6  per- 
cent of  the  dishonorable  discharges  is- 
sued by  the  Army  went  to  Blacks.  I  think 
it  is  not  just  a  coincidence  that  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1974,  the  unemployment 
rate  for  young,  black  veterans  wais  18.9 
percent. 

For  far  too  many  veterans,  this  type 
of  discharge  Irrevocably  relegates  them 
to  a  lower  economic  status  in  society — 
often  a  situation  they  may  very  well  have 
been  seeking  to  abandon  when  they  en- 
tered military  service. 

INKQirmES  EN  DISCHARGE  REVIEW  PROCEDURES 

Mr.  President,  the  inequity  of  this  sit- 
uation is  further  compounded  by  the 
present  procedure  for  seeking  to  obtain 
an  upgrading  of  a  military  discharge.  A 
veteran  with  a  less  than  honorable  dis- 
charge who  appears  personally  at  his 
discharge  review  hearing  stands  a  far 
better  chance  of  having  his  discharge 
upgraded  than  a  veteran  who  does  not 
appear  in  person.  Significantly,  of  1,270 
pases  reviewed  by  the  Air  Force,  only  142 
termer  servicemen  appeared  in  person. 
Of  those  142,  72  cases  were  upgraded,  or 
51  percent.  Of  the  remaining  1,128  cases, 
only  242,  or  21  percent,  were  favorably 
adjudicated. 

Although  the  Army,  and  the  Navy /Ma- 
rine Corps  do  not  keep  records  of  the 
number  of  veterans  whose  discharges 
were  upgraded  and  who  appeared  per- 
sonally, it  is  noteworthy  that  out  of  4,474 
cases  reviewed  by  the  Army,  only  273 
veterans  appeared  in  person,  and  of  3,167 
cases    reviewed    by    the    Navy/Marine 


Corps,  only  312  veterans  made  personal 
appearances. 

Mr.  President,  since  at  present  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  is  the  only  location  for  such 
a  review,  it  is  virtually  impossible  for 
large  numbers  of  veterans  to  have  their 
cases  considered  in  the  most  favorable 
light.  It  is,  therefore,  even  more  dififlcult 
for  veterans  with  less-than-honorable 
discharges  who  are  poor,  and  education- 
ally disadvantaged — as  veterans  with 
these  discharges  often  are — to  upgrade 
their  discharge. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introducing 
today  attempts  to  correct  this  totally  un- 
just and  discriminatory  situation. 

StrXMARY  or  S.  3«95  DISCHARGE  REVIEW 
PROVISIONS 

S.  3495  would: 

First,  increase  the  number  of  dis- 
charge review  boards  to  at  least  10  cen- 
ters, geographically  dispersed  in  such  a 
manner — probably  in  the  10  Federal 
Government  regions — as  to  be  reasonably 
accessible  to  veterans  living  in  aU  parts 
of  the  country; 

Second,  permit  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense— to  promote  economical  opera- 
tions— to  consolidate  the  various  services 
into  one  discharge  review  board,  com- 
prised of  no  less  than  one  member  of 
each  service,  or,  if  a  civilian,  one  recom- 
mended by  each  service;  although  I 
would  contemplate  that  one  board  ex- 
clusively from  each  service  would  re- 
main available — probably  in  Washing- 
ton— for  the  veteran  who  wished  such  a 
review  by  his  or  her  service  alone. 

Third,  in  cases  of  demonstrated  hard- 
ship, pay  the  cost  of  a  veteran's  trans- 
portation and  expenses  should  he  or  she 
wish  to  make  a  personal  appearance  at 
the  regional  review  board;  as  an  alterna- 
tive for  purposes  of  economy,  the  board 
could  be  authorized  to  travel  temporarily 
to  a  particular  location  where  a  number 
of  cases  are  aggregated;  and 

Fourth,  insure  that  each  military 
service  makes  available  to  each  prospec- 
tive petitioner  military  coimsel  to  assist 
him  in  presenting  his  case,  and  advises 
him  in  writing  of  the  availability  of  such 
assistance  and  of  the  right  of  personal 
appearance  and  the  opportunity  to  apply 
for  transportation  and  per  diem  costs  in 
hardship  cases. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  full  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  followed  by  the  applicable 
present  provisions  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  an  April  3. 1974. 
letter  on  this  subject  from  the  American 
Veterans  Committee  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

8.  3496 
A  bill  to  amend  chapter  79  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  make  more  feasible 
the  personal  appeairance  of  a  petitioner 
before  a  board  authorized  to  correct  dis- 
charges and  dismissals  from  the  armed 
forces  by  establishing  regional  boards  of 
review,  and  to  amend  chapter  49  of  such 
title  to  prohibit  the  Inclusion  of  certain 
Information  on  discharge  certificates,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
JtepresentativeM    of    tht    United    State$    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Armed  Services  Dis- 
charge   Review    Procedure    Act    of    1974". 

Sec.  2.  Section  1563  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"J  1563.  Review  of  discharge  or  dismissal 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall,  after 
consultation  with  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans" Affairs,  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  regional  boards  of  review  throughout  the 
United  States  to  review  the  discharge  or  dis- 
missal (other  than  a  discharge  or  dismissal 
by  sentence  of  a  general  court-martial)  of 
any  former  member  of  an  armed  force  upon 
motion  by  any  such  board  or  upon  request 
of  the  former  member  or,  IX  deceased,  the 
surviving  spouse,  next  of  kin,  or  legal  repre- 
sentative of  such  former  member.  A  motion 
or  request  for  review  must  be  made  within 
15  years  after  the  date  of  the  discharge  or 
dismissal. 

"(b)  (1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (2),  the  Secretary  concerned  shall 
appoint  a  board  of  review  for  each  region 
of  the  United  States  to  review  cases  within 
such  region  of  former  members  of  an  armed 
force  under  the  jurisdiction  of  his  depart- 
ment. Each  such  board  shall  consist  of  five 
members. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  if  he  deter- 
mines that  such  action  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  efficiency  and  economy  and  will  not 
adversely  affect  the  Interests  of  former  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  whose  discharges  or 
dismissals  are  reviewed  under  this  section, 
may  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  single 
board  of  review  for  any  one  or  more  regions. 
Any  such  board  of  review  established  for  any 
region  shall  be  composed  of  five  members, 
one  from  or  recommended  by  each  of  the 
armed  forces.  shaU  be  appointed  and  serve 
for  such  period  of  time  as  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  prescribe  by  regulation,  and 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  review  the  dis- 
charge or  dismissal  of  any  former  member 
of  an  armed  force,  subject  to  the  limitations 
In  subsection  (a). 

"(c)  Any  board  established  under  this  sec- 
tion may.  subject  to  the  review  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  armed  force  of  which  the  person 
whose  discharge  or  dismissal  is  being  re- 
viewed was  a  member,  change  the  discharge 
or  dismissal  or  issue  a  new  discharge  to  re- 
flect its  findings. 

"(d)  A  review  by  a  board  established  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  based  on  the  rec- 
ords of  the  armed  force  concerned  and  such 
other  evidence  as  may  be  presented  to  the 
board.  A  witness  may  present  evidence  to 
the  board  In  person  or  by  affidavit.  A  person 
who  requests  a  review  under  this  section 
may  appear  before  the  board  In  person  or  by 
counsel  or  an  accredited  representative  of 
an  organization  recognized  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  under  chapter  59 
of  title  38.  Upon  request,  the  Judge  Advocate 
OenenJ  of  the  armed  force  of  which  a  per- 
son was  a  former  member  shall  appoint  a 
judge  advocate  to  represent  such  person  be- 
fore the  board.  A  person  who  requests  a  re- 
view under  this  section  shall  be  promptly 
advised  in  writing,  upon  filing  his  applica- 
tion, of  his  right  to  make  a  personal  appear- 
ance before  the  board  and  of  his  right  to  be 
represented  by  counsel  of  his  own  choosing 
or  appointed  by  such  Judge  Advocate,  or  by 
an  accredited  representative. 

"(e)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  're- 
gion' means  any  one  of  not  less  than  ten  geo- 
graphical areas  of  the  United  States  deline- 
ated by  the  Secreary  of  Defense  for  purposes 
of  this  section.  In  dividing  the  United  States 
Into  regions  for  purposes  of  this  section  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  consider,  among 
other  factors,  the  number  of  former  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  residing  In  the  pro- 
posed region  and  the  travel  distances  that 
may  b«  Involved  in  order  for  former  mem- 
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bers  to  reach  the  regional  board's  headquatr- 
ters  within  any  such  proposed  region. 

"{ti  In  accordance  with  such  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe, 
the  Secretary  concerned  shaU  pay  the  rea- 
sonable travel  expenses  In  the  case  of  any 
person  described  in  subsection  (a)  who 
wishes  to  make  a  personal  appearance  be- 
fore a  board  of  review  in  connection  with 
such  person's  petition  to  the  board  to  change 
a  discbarge  or  dismissal  if  such  person  Is  \xa- 
able  to  l>ear  such  travel  expenses  or  to  do  so 
would  result  In  financial  hardship.  As  used 
in  this  subsection,  the  term  'reasonable 
travel  expenses'  Includes  round  trip  trans- 
portation expenses  and  per  diem  allowance 
not  in  excess  of  amount  that  would  be  au- 
thorized for  persons  employed  by  the  United 
States  traveling  on  official  business." 

Sec.  2.  (a)   Chapter  49  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows : 
"S975.  Prohibition  against  certain  Informa- 
tion appearing  on  discharge  certifi- 
cates 

"(a)  No  information  (in  code  or  other- 
wise) shall  be  included  on  any  discharge 
certificate  by  any  military  department  If 
such  Information  in  any  way  Indicates  the 
attitude,  opinion,  or  decision  of  the  military 
department  concerned  with  respect  to 
whether  the  person  to  whom  such  certificate 
was  issued  should  be  accepted  for  reenllst- 
ment  In  the  armed  forces.  All  such  informa- 
tion shall  be  treated  as  strictly  confidential 
and  may  be  released  to  another  deptartment 
or  agency  of  the  government  only  on  a  need- 
to-know  basis." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  49.  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  item  as  follows : 

"975.  Prohibition  against  certain  information 
appearing  on  discharge  certificates." 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  applicable  to  all 
discharges  Issued  by  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  on  and  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(d)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  each  mlllUry  de- 
partment (and  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion with  respect  to  the  Coast  Guard)  shall, 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable.  Issue 
new  discharge  certificates  to  aU  former  mem- 
bers of  such  department  whose  last  discharge 
certificate  contains  any  Information  (in  code 
or  otherwise)  described  in  section  975  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall,  within 
60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  Initiate  and  carry  out  a  comprehensive 
nationwide  program  designed  to  contact  and 
inform  all  former  members  of  the  armed 
forces  who  have  been  Issued  discharge  certifi- 
cates with  the  type  of  information  thereon 
described  In  section  975  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code  (as  added  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section)  and  who  have  not  been  con- 
tacted and  issued  new  discharge  certificates 
as  provided  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  The  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  in  carrying  out  such  program, 
and  the  Administrator  shall  utilize  the  full 
services  and  facilities  of  the  Veteran's  Ad- 
ministration to  assist  In  contacting  such 
former  members.  Any  action  taken  by  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  be 
in  addition  to.  and  not  in  lieu  of.  action  to 
be  taken  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Not 
later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  submit  a  written  report  to  the  Congress 
disclosing  the  plan  to  be  carried  out  by  him 
under  this  paragraph. 

Chapter  79   

Section  1553.  Review  of  discharge  or  dis- 
missal. 

(a)  The  Secretary  concerned  shall,  after 
consulting   the   Administrator   of   Veterans' 


Affairs,  establish  a  board  of  review,  consist- 
ing of  five  members,  to  review  the  discharge 
or  dismissal  (other  than  a  discharge  or  dis- 
missal by  sentence  of  a  general  court-mar- 
tial) of  any  former  member  of  an  armed 
force  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  his  depart- 
ment upon  its  own  motion  or  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  former  member  or,  if  he  is  dead, 
bis  surviving  spouse,  next  of  kin.  or  legal 
representative.  A  motion  or  request  for  re- 
view must  be  made  within  15  years  after  the 
date  of  the  discharge  or  dismissal. 

(b)  A  board  established  under  this  section 
may,  subject  to  review  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned, change  a  discharge  or  dismissal,  or 
issue  a  new  discharge,  to  refiect  its  findings. 

(c)  A  review  by  a  board  established  under 
this  section  shall  be  based  on  the  records  of 
the  armed  forces  concerned  and  such  other 
evidence  as  may  be  presented  to  the  board. 
A  witness  may  present  evidence  to  the  board 
in  person  <»'  by  affidavit.  A  person  who  re- 
quests a  review  under  this  section  may 
appear  before  the  board  in  person  or  by  coun- 
sel or  an  accredited  representative  of  an 
organization  recognized  by  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  under  chapter  59  of 
title  38.  (Added  Pub.  L.  85-857.  5  13(v)(2), 
Sept.  2.  1958.  72  Stat.  1267.  and  amended 
Pub.  L.  87-651,  title  I.  !  110(a),  Sept.  7,  1962. 
76  Stat.  509.) 

Chapter  49. — Miscellaneous  Prohibitions 
AND   Penalties 

Sec.  971.  Service  credit:  officers  may  not 
count  enlisted  service  performed  while  serv- 
ing as  cadet  or  midshipman. 

Sec.  972.  Enlisted  members:  required  to 
make  up  time  lost. 

Sec.  973.  Duties:  Regular  officers;  perform- 
ance of  civil  functions  restricted. 

Sec.  974.  Civilian  employment:  enlisted 
members. 

AMENDMENTS 

1968— Pub.  L.  90-235.  §§  4(a)  (5)  (B) ,  6(a) 
(6)  (B).  Jan.  2,  1968,  81  Stat.  759,  762,  added 
Items  973  and  974. 

1958 — Pub.  L.  85-861.  $1  (20).  Sept.  2. 
1958.  72  Stat.  1442.  added  items  971  and 
972. 

5  971.  Service  credit:  officers  may  not  count 
enlisted  service  performed  while 
servilng  as  cadet  or  midshipman. 

(a)  The  period  of  service  under  an  enlist- 
ment or  period  of  obligated  service  while 
also  serving  as  a  cadet  at  the  United  States 
Military  Academy,  the  United  States  Air 
Force  Academy,  or  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  Academy,  or  as  a  midshipman  at  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy,  or  in  the  Naval 
Reserve,  under  an  appointment  accepted 
after  June  25,  1956.  may  not  be  coimted  in 
computing,  for  any  purpose,  the  length  of 
service  of  an  officer  of  an  armed  force. 

(b)  In  computing  length  of  service  for  anv 
purjxjse — 

( 1 )  no  officer  of  the  Navy  or  Marine  Corps 
may  be  credited  with  service  as  a  midship- 
man at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  or 
as  a  cadet  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy,  United  States  Air  Force  Academy, 
or  United  States  Coast  Gnard  Academy,  if  he 
was  appointed  as  a  midshipman  or  cadet 
after  March  4,  1913;  and 

( 2 )  no  commissioned  officer  of  the  Army  or 
Air  Force  may  be  credited  with  service  as  a 
midshipman  at  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  or  as  a  cadet  at  the  United  States 
Military  Academy.  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy,  or  United  States  Coast  Guard 
Academy,  if  he  was  appointed  as  a  midship- 
man or  cadet  after  August  24. 1912. 

(Added  Pub.  Z..  85-801,  11(20),  Sept.  2, 
1958,  72  Stat.  1442  and  amended  Pub.  L  90- 
235.  !  6(a)(1),  Jan.  2,  1968.  81  Stat.  701.) 

historical  and  REVISION  NOTES 

Revised  secticm,  971.  Source  (UJ3.  Code), 
50:  1414.  Source  (Statutes  at  Large),  June 
26,  1956,  ch.  439,  t  4,  70  Stat.  333. 


amendments 

1968— Pub.  L.  90-236  designated  exisUng 
provisions  as  subeec.  (a)  and  added  subaec. 
(b). 

§  972.  Enlisted  members:  required  to  make 
up  time  lost. 

An  enlisted  member  of  an  armed  force 
who— 

(1)  deserts; 

(2)  is  absent  from  his  organization,  sta- 
tion, or  duty  for  more  than  one  day  without 
proper  authc»^ty,  as  determined  by  com- 
petent authority; 

(3)  is  confined  for  more  than  one  day 
while  awaiting  trial  and  disposition  of  his 
case,  and  whose  conviction  lias  become  final; 

(4)  is  confined  for  more  than  one  day  un- 
der a  sentence  that  has  become  final;  or 

(6)  is  unable  for  more  than  one  day.  as 
determined  by  competent  authority,  to  per- 
form his  duties  because  of  Intemperate  use 
of  drugs  or  alcohoUc  liquor,  or  because  of 
disease  or  injxiry  resulting  from  his  miscon- 
duct; 

is  Uable.  after  his  return  to  full  duty,  to 
serve  for  a  period  that,  when  added  to  the 
period  that  he  served  before  his  absence 
from  duty,  amotmts  to  the  term  for  which 
he  was  enlisted  or  inducted.  (Added  Pub  L 
85-861,  S  1  (20),  Sept.  2,  1958,  72  Stat.  1443.) 
historical  and  revision  notes 
Revised  section,  972.  Source  (U.S.  Code), 
10  App.:  629a,  34  App.:  183b.  Source  (Stat- 
utes at  Large),  July  24,  1966,  ch.  692.  §  1,  70 
Stat.  631. 

SECTION    REFERRED    TO    IN    OTHER    SECTIONS 

This  section  is  referred  to  in  sections  507, 
3985.  8925  of  this  title. 

$  973.  Duties:  regular  officers;  performance 
of  civU  functions  restricted. 

(a)  No  officer  on  the  active  list  of  the  Regu- 
lar Army,  Regular  Navy,  Regular  Air  Force, 
Regular  Marine  Corps,  or  Regular  Coast 
Guard  may  accept  employment  if  that  em- 
ployment requires  him  to  be  separated  from 
his  organization,  branch,  or  unit,  or  inter- 
feres with  the  pcrtorMaucti.  of  his  military 
duties.  ^ 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law.  no 
officer  on  the  active  list  of  the  Regular  Armv, 
Regular  Navy,  Regular  Air  Force.  Regular 
Marine  Corps,  or  Regular  Coast  Guard  may 
hold  a  civil  office  by  election  or  appointment, 
whether  under  the  United  States,  a  Territory 
or  possession,  or  a  State.  The  acceptance  of 
such  a  civil  office  or  the  exercise  of  Its  func- 
tions by  such  an  officer  terminates  his  mili- 
tary appointment.  (Added  Pub.  L.  90-235, 
5  4(a)  (5)  (A),  Jan.  2.  1968,  81  SUt.  759.) 

Section  Referred  to  in  Other  Sections 

This  section  is  referred  to  in  sections  3017, 
5036.  8017  of  this  title. 

§  974.  Civilian  emplojrment:  enlisted  mem- 
bers. 

Except  as  provided  in  section  6223  of  this 
title  no  enlisted  member  of  an  armed  force 
on  active  duty  may  be  ordered  or  permitted 
to  leave  his  post  to  engage  In  a  civilian  pu^*^ 
suit  or  business,  or  a  performance  in  dtll 
life,  for  emolument,  hire,  or  otherwise,  if  th" 
pursuit,  business,  or  performance  Interferes 
with  the  customary  or  regular  employment  of 
local  civilians  in  their  art.  trade,  or  profes- 
sion. (Added  Pub.  L.  90-235.  5  6(a)(6)(A). 
Jan.  2.  1968.  81  Stat.  762.)  ^ 


American  Veterans  Committee. 

WashiJif/ton,  D.C^  April  3,  1974. 
Hon.  James  R.  Schlesincer. 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Department  of  Defense. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  ScHixsiNCEa:  We  were  pleased 
to  note  the  news  release  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  issued  March  22  that  Sep«raticn 
Program  Numbers  (SPNs)  wUI  no  longer  be 
used  on  an  Individual's  separation  paper, 
the  DD  214.  The  American  Veterans  Commit- 
tee commends  you  for  this  action.  We  have 
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urged  the  deletion  of  "Reason  and  Authority" 
on  the  DD  314  for  a  number  of  years,  and  are 
gratified  that  you  have  Initiated  this  impor- 
tant first  step  In  ending  the  harmful  effects 
of  SPN  codes. 

We  are  concerned  that  those  veterans  who 
are  designed  to  benefit  from  this  policy  will 
never  be  aware  of  It  if  the  primary  means  of 
publicizing  it  are  the  Issuance  of  press  re- 
leases. As  you  undoubtedly  realize,  many 
papers  will  not  carry  the  story,  and  those 
which  do  may  bury  It  In  a  small  column  In 
the  middle  of  the  paper.  Moreover,  our  work 
with  veterans  with  less-than-honorable  dis- 
charges— which  comprises  the  bulk  of  those 
persons  who  received  stigmatizing  SPNs — 
Indicates  that  most  of  them  have  limited 
education  and  are  from  the  lower  socio-eco- 
nomic strata  of  society.  Pew  of  us  have  the 
luxxjry  of  reading  the  entire  newspaper  every 
day.  Yet,  if  the  Department  of  Defense  Is 
relying  on  the  news  media  to  disseminate  the 
new  SPN  policy,  it  will  require  that  a  vet- 
eran not  generally  Inclined  to  read  news- 
papers on  a  regular  basis  read  the  appropri- 
ate page  of  a  particular  newspaper  on  a  spe- 
cific day.  Such  a  combination  of  events,  I 
think  you  will  agree.  Is  highly  unlikely. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  If  the  policy 
is  to  be  a  meaningful  one,  the  Department 
of  Defense  should  send  a  new  DD  214  to  all 
persons  who  have  received  stigmatizing 
SPNs.  Recognizing  that  there  will  be  some 
technical  dilBcuUies  in  reaching  the  vet- 
erans, we  think  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense can  distribute  these  new  DD  214s  to 
the  great  majority.  We  hope  you  will  take 
immediate  steps  to  Issue  and  distribute  the 
new  DD  214s. 

This  situation  is  similar  to  the  one  which 
existed  when  the  Department  of  Defense 
announced  Its  Intent  to  review  for  recharac- 
terization all  discbarges  Imposed  on  the  basis 
of  the  use  or  possession  for  personal  use  of 
drugs.  Our  response  to  that  policy  was  that 
although  it  was  a  desirable  one.  It  would 
have    little    practical    benefit    for    veterans 


since  no  one  would  know  about  It  because 
the  Department  of  Defense  relied  on  press 
releases  and  the  Veterans  Administration  as 
methods  of  dissemination.  A  federal  district 
co\u-t  apparently  agreed,  for  on  November 
13,  1973,  Judge  June  L.  Oreen  ordered  In 
American  Veterans  Committee  vs.  Schle- 
singer,  Civil  Action  No.  2311-72,  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  provide  Individual  noti- 
fication to  certain  veterans  entitled  to  bene- 
fit from  the  policy. 

Would  you  kindly  provide  us  with  the  fol- 
lowing information  regarding  the  Issuance 
of  future  DD  214s?  Will  Box  11(c)  "Reason 
and  Authority"  be  eliminated?  Will  the  mili- 
tary departments  keep  their  own  record  of 
a  serviceman's  "reason  and  authority"  for 
discharge?  If  this  Is  the  case.  If  a  veteran 
requested  that  Information,  would  he  be 
given  It?  Would  an  employer.  If  he  requested 
It,  be  given  that  Information?  Would  any- 
one else  be  given  access  to  those  records? 

We  hope  that  you  will  respond  to  these 
matters  as  promptly  as  possible. 
Sincerely  yours. 

JtTNE  A.  Wn,LENZ, 

Executive  Director. 


By  Mr.  BELLMON: 

S.  3496.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  cost- 
of-living  Increases  in  educational  bene- 
fits. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  today. 
I  am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
guarantee  that  veterans'  educational 
benefits  keep  psu:e  with  the  rising  "cost 
of  hving." 

Due  to  the  rate  of  inflation.  Increase  in 
tuition  and  other  educationally  related 
expenses.  Congress  has  been  required  to 
continuously  review  and  provide  sig- 
nificant readjustments  in  the  years  1967, 
1970,  and  1972  in  the  benefit  levels  for 


the  current  OI  bill,  the  Veterans  Bene- 
fits Act  of  1966. 

This  year.  Congress  has  once  again 
been  called  upon  to  reexamine  the  OI 
bill.  On  February  19.  by  a  imanlmous 
vote,  the  House  passed  H.R.  12628  which 
provides  a  13.6  percent  increase  in  edu- 
cational benefits.  This  means  that  a  vet- 
eran with  no  dependents  will  receive 
$250  per  month  instead  of  the  existing 
$220.  The  Senate  will  soon  consider 
S.  2784  which  provides  an  even  greater 
increase  in  educational  benefits.  It  is  my 
hope  that  during  consideration  of  this 
measure  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  my  proposal  to  provide 
an  automatic  annual  "cost  of  living"  In- 
crease will  be  included  as  a  part  of  this 
bill.  If  not,  I  intend  to  offer  this  pro- 
posal as  an  amendment  when  S.  2784  is 
considered  on  the  Senate  floor. 

The  need  for  an  annual  automatic 
"cost  of  living"  provision  In  the  GI  bill 
has  been  well  documented.  According  to 
figures  released  by  the  Department  of 
Veterans'  Benefits  on  January  Jl,  1974, 
it  can  reasonably  be  concluded  that  the 
Vietnam  era  veteran  is  not  treated  nearly 
as  fair  in  terms  of  educational  benefits 
as  were  the  veterans  of  World  War  n. 
Let  me  illustrate.  A  single  World  War  n 
veteran  received  approximately  $3,804 
per  year  in  educational  benefits  whereas 
in  terms  of  yearly  buying  power,  the 
Vietnam  era  veteran  receives  only  $1,980 
per  year— a  difference  of  $1,824  per 
year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  chart 
showing  this  disparity  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  f>oint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


APPENDIX  G 
CURRENT  BUYING  POWER  OF  THE  VIETNAM  ERA  GI  BILL  COMPARED  TO  THE  WORLD  WAR  II  GI  BILL< 


World  War  II  GI  bill  (1S48) 


Period  or 

MontMy    trrtitlenient 

SA  ■       (months) 


Tuition 


Yearly 
buyinf 
power 


Monthly 
SA> 


Vietnam  era  GI  bill  (1974) 

Period  a( 
entitlement 
(months)  Tuition 


Difference  in  buying  power 


Yearly     World  War 
buying  II  GI 

power  bill 


Vietnaffl 
GI  bill 


Yearly 
difference 


Monthly 
difference 


No  dependents. 

1  dependent 

2  dependents.. 


'  Per  9- month  school  year. 
'  Subsistence  allowance. 


200 
229 


+M.  517 
+2.517 
+2.517 


$3,804 
4,317 
4,578 


$2?0 
261 
298 


+0 
+0 
+0 


$1,980 
2,349 
2,682 


$3,804 
4,317 
4,578 


$1,980 
2,349 
2,6(2 


$1,824 
1,968 
1.896 


$203 
219 
211 


...  '^'*''"i2,"'  ^«  Vietnam  era  veteran  actually  has  $1,896  a  year,  or  $210  a  month,  less  than  did 
his  World  War  II  vtterafl  counterpart 


Note:  Figures  taken  from  Veterans  Adminis. ration  statistics.  Department  of  Veterans  Benefits, 
Jin  11,  1974 


Mr.  BELLMON.  The  cost  of  living  has 
Increased  200  percent  since  World  War 
n  and  the  enactment  of  the  first  GI  bill. 
Quite  simply,  benefit  levels  have  not  kept 
pace  with  this  inflationary  spiral. 

The  Congress  must  guarantee  that 
adeqtiate  educational  benefits  will  be 
provided  not  only  now.  but  In  the  future. 
An  automatic  escalator  clause  gives  this 
assurance  and  will  undoubtedly  encour- 
age more  of  our  Vietnam  era  veterans  to 
take  advantagj  of  the  benefits  which  are 
offered  In  the  GI  bUL 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


8.  3496 
A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States 

Code  to  provide  for  coet-of-living  increases 

In  educational   benefits 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  0/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 36  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  eliding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

"!  17»6.   Cost-of-living  Increases  for  educa- 
tional benefits 

"(a)  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  beginning 
of  each  calendar  quarter,  the  Administrator 
shall  determine  the  extent  by  which  the  price 
index  In  the  preceding  calendar  quarter  was 
higher  than  the  price  index  in  the  applicable 
baae  period  (aa  thoae  terms  are  defined  In 
subsection  (e)).  If  be  determines  that  the 
price  index  had  risen  by  a  percentage  (of 
Its  level  in  the  base  period)  equal  to  3  per 


centum  or  more,  the  amount  of  each  benefit 
otherwise  payable  under  chapters  31,  34,  36. 
and  this  chapter  shall  be  Increased  by  the 
same  percentage  (adjusted  to  the  nearest 
one-tenth  of  1  per  centum),  effective  with 
respect  to  benefits  for  months  after  the 
quarter  In  which  the  determination  Is  made. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  any  Individual  who 
first  becomes  entitled  to  a  benefit  in  or  after 
the  month  In  which  an  Increase  becomes  ef- 
fective under  subsection  (a),  the  amount  of 
the  benefit  payable  to  or  with  respect  to  blm 
on  the  basis  of  such  entitlement  shall  be  de- 
termined by  applying  such  Increase  (or.  If 
more  than  one  increase  has  become  effective 
under  subsection  (a),  by  applying  all  such 
increases  successively)  to  the  amount  of  the 
benefit  which  wotild  be  payable  under  chap- 
ters 31,  34,  39  and  this  chapter  without  re- 
gard to  this  section. 

"(c)  Any  increase  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  all  benefiu  pay- 
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able  under  chapters  31 ,  34.  35  and  this  chap- 
ter during  the  period  In  which  such  in- 
crease is  effective  regardless  of  the  provisions 
under  which  such  benefits  are  payable  or  the 
manner  in  which  the  amounts  payable  are 
determined,  but  shall  be  applied  with  respect 
to  the  benefit  payable  to  or  with  respect  to 
any  particular  Individual  only  after  all  of  the 
other  provisions  of  chapters  31,  34.  35  and 
this  chapter  which  relate  to  eligibility  for 
and  the  amount  of  such  benefit,  and  all  prior 
Increases  made  In  such  benefit  under  this 
section,  have  been  applied. 

"(d)  If  the  amount  of  the  increase  In  any 
benefit  under  subsection  (a)  is  not  a  multi- 
ple of  SO. 10  it  shall  be  raised  to  the  next 
higher  multiple  of  $0.10  in  the  case  of  a 
multiple  of  $0.06  or  adjusted  to  the  nearest 
multiple  of  $0  10  in  any  other  case. 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"  ( 1 )  the  term  'price  Index"  means  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  (all  items.  United  States 
city  average)  published  monthly  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  and  the  average 
level  of  the  price  index  for  the  three  months 
in  any  calendar  quarter  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  the  level  of  the  price  index  In  such  quar- 
ter: and 

"(2)  the  term  "base  period'  means — 

"(A)  the  calendar  quarter  commencing 
January  1.  1974.  with  respect  to  the  Increase 
under  subsection  (a) ,  and 

"(B)  the  calendar  quarter  Immediately 
preceding  the  quarter  in  which  the  deter- 
mination constituting  the  basis  of  the  most 
recent  increase  under  subsection  (a)  was 
made,  with  respect  to  any  increase  under 
subsection  (a)   after  the  first  such  Increase. 

"(3)  the  term  'benefit'  means  any  benefit 
payable  under  chapters  31,  34,  35,  or  this 
chapter. 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  36  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"1796.  Cost-of-living  Increases  for  educa- 
tional benefits.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  increases  In  benefits  under  chap- 
ters 31,  34,  35,  and  36  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code  for  months  In  and  after  the 
second  calendar  quarter  beginning  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  on  the 
basis  of  determinations  made  (under  section 
1796  of  such  title,  as  added  by  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act)  in  and  after  the  first  cal- 
endar quarter  beginning  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr. 
Cook,  and  Mr.  Bcrdick)  : 

S.  3498.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5  of 
the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964  to  broaden 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture with  regard  to  providing  emer- 
gency food  assistance  to  victims  of  dis- 
asters. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
become  Increasingly  evident  that,  while 
our  present  food  stamp  program  admin- 
istered by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture serves  its  current  purpose  effec- 
tively in  normal  circumstances,  there  is 
a  problem  with  its  effectiveness  in  emer- 
gency situations.  For  this  reason  I  send 
to  the  desk  and  request  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  section  5  of  the 
Pood  Stsimp  Act  of  1964  to  broaden  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  provide  emergency  food  assist- 
ance to  victims  of  disasters  and  other 
emergency  situations.  I  am  pleased  to 
be  joined  in  introducing  this  bill  by  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Mississippi 


(Mr.  Eastland),  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  and  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  BtntDicK). 

Under  existing  law,  an  individual  must 
go  through  a  lengthy  certification  pro- 
cedure to  become  eligible  to  receive  food 
stamps.  Often  a  disaster,  such  as  the 
fioods  and  tornadoes  recently  experi- 
enced by  so  many  Americans,  throws  an 
individual  into  a  state  of  temporary  un- 
employment and  even  disability.  In  those 
instances  that  person  needs  help  imme- 
dlately.  and  in  most  cases  only  tempo- 
rarily, for  the  necessities  of  life — medi- 
cal care.  food,  shelter,  et  cetera. 

Immediate,  temporary  assistance  in 
the  form  of  an  emergency  Issue  of  food 
stamps  is  not  readily  available  under 
present  law  because  the  formal  applica- 
tion process  may  take  longer  than  the 
temporary  need  of  that  particular  ap- 
plicant. Meanwhile,  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram is  drawing  criticism  not  only  from 
applicants  and  local  distributors,  but  also 
from  other  agencies  and  individuals  who 
are  working  to  alleviate  as  many  prob- 
lems as  possible  during  emergency  situ- 
ations. 

The  amendments  we  suggest  will  pro- 
vide the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  discre- 
tionary authority  to  establish  temporary 
emergency  standards  of  eligibility  much 
more  flexible  than  the  criteria  contained 
in  the  Food  Stamp  Act.  The  Secretary 
will  be  able  to  eliminate  in  emergency 
situations  certain  current  requirements 
including  work  registration,  income  and 
resource  veriflcations,  unnecessary  in 
these  emergency  situations  which  need- 
lessly slow  the  process. 

This  is  an  illustration  of  a  point  I  have 
tried  to  make  several  times  when  the 
subject  has  been  disaster  assistance.  We 
simply  cannot  expect  that  Government 
programs  which  are  designed  to  deliver 
services,  during  normal  conditions  will 
be  able  to  provide  the  same  services  in 
times  of  disaster  or  emergency.  Neither 
is  it  realistic  to  expect  the  administra- 
tive agencies  to  "bend"  the  rules  or 
"twist"  programs  to  meet  disaster  and 
emergency  requirements.  TTiis  bill  will 
provide  the  USDA  with  the  flexibility  to 
streamline  emergency  Issuance  of  food 
stamps  for  the  benefit  of  disaster  affected 
Americans  at  the  time  of  their  urgent 
need. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  this  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  for  the  considera- 
tion of  all  Members  of  this  body  and  I 
urge  that  it  be  included  in  committee 
deliberations  on  Food  Stamp  Act  amend- 
ments soon  to  be  submitted  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3498 
A  bill  to  amend  section  5  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  to  broaden  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  regard  to 
providing  emergency  food  assistance  to 
victims  of  disasters 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  so 
much  of  the  last  sentence  of  section  5(b)  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  as  precedes  the 
colon  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
Secretary  may  also  establish  temporary  emer- 


gency standards  of  eligibility  for  the  dura- 
tion of  any  emergency  declared  by  the  Sec- 
retary, with  or  without  regard  (as  deter- 
mined appropriate  by  the  Secretary)  to  in- 
come and  other  financial  resources,  for  house- 
holds that  are  the  victims  of- a  disaster  which 
disrupts  the  distribution  of  coupons,  and  for 
households  that  are  victims  of  any  disaster 
which  disrupted  commercial  channels  of  food 
distribution  when  he  determines  that  such 
households  are  in  need  of  temporary  food 
assistance  and  that  commercial  channels  of 
food  distribution  have  again  become  avail- 
able to  meet  the  temporary  food  lieeds  of 
such  households". 

(b)  Section  5(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence 
as  follows:  "The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
waive  the  application  of  "this  subsection  in 
the  case  of  households  located  in  any  area 
with  respect  to  which  the  Secretary  has  es- 
tablished temporary  emergency  standards  of 
eligibility  under  the  last  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  but  no  such  waiver 
made  on  behalf  of  the  household  in  any  area 
may  extend  beyond  the  period  during  which 
the  temporary  emergency  standards  are  in 
effect  for  such  households." 


By  Mr.  TAFT:  ^ 

S.  3499.  A  bill  to  provide  for  continued 
monitoring  of  the  economy  to  provide 
authority  to  enforce  decontrol  commit- 
ments, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  Inflation  Restraint  Act 
of  1974.  This  act  would  not  provide  au- 
thority to  impose  Government  mandated 
wage  and  price  controls  after  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  expires  on  April 
30,  but  it  would  provide  continuing  au- 
thority for  a  government  agency  to  act 
as  an  anti-inflation  watchdog  and  to 
work  for  voluntary  efforts  to  reduce  fur- 
ther inflation.  It  would  also  include  au- 
thority for  the  agency  to  morutor  and 
enforce  the  commitments  to  price  re- 
straint and  to  other  anti-inflationarj-  ac- 
tions which  the  Cost  of  Living  Coimcil 
has  already  obtained  from  various  indus- 
tries. Thu|^it  is  similar  to  the  approach 
of  the  Muskie  amendment  without  au- 
thority for  standby  wage  and  price  con- 
trols. I  am  introducing  my  own  bill  not 
just  because  of  the  differences  between 
it  and  other  legislative  approaches  which 
have  been  introduced,  but  also  to  indi- 
cate my  dissatisfaction  with  the  Senate's 
action  last  week  and  my  belief  in  the 
continued  need  for  this  tjrpe  of  legisla- 
tion. PrMn  the  Senate's  Action  it  is  im- 
possible even  to  conclude  with  certainty 
whether  the  similar  Muskie  proposal  was 
killed  by  virtue  of  its  own  content  or  par- 
liamentary maneuvering  and  extraneous 
amendments.  The  only  vote  on  the  pro- 
posal for  an  economic  monitoring  agency 
and  authority  to  enforce  "decontrol  com- 
mitments" was  supportive  of  that  pro- 
posal. 

I  indicated  last  February  11  that  I  be- 
Ueve  that  the  general  phaseout  of  wage 
and  price  controls  was  overdue.  In  their 
flnal  months  the  controls  were  hurting 
as  much  as  helping  in  most  fields. 

Nevertheless,  the  decision  to  kill  any 
authority  whatsoever  must  be  questioned 
In  this  time  of  such  crippling  Inflation. 
Despite  the  Senate's  action  last  week, 
the  problems  the  controls  have  caused 
and  the  high  proportion  of  recent  Infla- 
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tion  attributed  to  petroleum — which  will 
remain  under  price  controls — and  the 
food  sector — for  which  price  controls  are 
of  extremely  limited  usefulness — I  do  not 
see  how  it  can  be  in  our  best  interests 
to  eliminate  even  the  minimal  authority 
necessary  to  strengthen  voluntary  infla- 
tion restraint  efforts  and  to  give  specific 
legal  standing  to  the  Government's  own 
anti-inflation  actions  of  the  past  several 
months. 

While  most  of  the  debate  on  the  simi- 
lar Muskie  proposal  focused  on  the 
merits  of  the  amendment  at  all,  the  au- 
thority to  enforce  "decontrol  commit- 
ments" is  also  extremely  important.  I 
do  not  think  that  many  Members  of 
the  Congress  fully  realize  the  number  of 
voluntary  commitments  that  were  ob- 
tained from  hundreds  of  firms  in  vari- 
ous industries  by  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  during  the  decontrol  process.  In 
17  sectors  of  our  economy,  the  Council 
obtained  voluntary  commitments  from 
the  leading  firms  to  take  serioiis  and  con- 
structive measures  to  alleviate  various 
inflation-related  problems  existing  In 
their  industry.  In  all  but  two,  fertilizer 
and  zinc,  the  major  firms  committed 
themselves  voluntarily  to  some  degree  of 
price  and  or  profit  restraints. 

Commitments  to  increase  production 
and  to  expand  capacity  were  agreed  upon 
by  firms  producing  fertilizer,  cement, 
zinc,  semiconductors,  petrochemicals, 
tires  and  tubes,  caimed  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, and  coal.  Firms  in  industries  such 
as  fertilizer,  petrochemicals,  paper,  and 
aluminum,  made  various  commitments 
designed  to  limit  exports  or  to  maintain 
historic  patterns  of  domestic  sales.  Im- 
proved price  reporting  to  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  was  agreed  upon  by 
firms  producing  cement,  semiconductors, 
and  tires.  Firms  in  the  petrochemical 
sector  committed  themselves  to  prepar- 
ing customer  allocation  plans,  and  to 
submit  these  plans  to  the  Government. 
I  believe  that  for  Congress  not  to  pro- 
vide the  Government  machinery  to  moni- 
tor and  enforce  these  commitments  is  to 
weaken  the  fight  against  inflation  and  to 
imdermine  further  the  Government's 
credibility.  The  announcement  by  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.  last  week  of  price  in- 
creases which  could  conceivably  be  in 
compliance  with  such  a  commitment  only 
through  an  escape  clause,  with  mere 
prior  notice  and  alleged  Justification  to 
the  Government,  should  serve  as  an  in- 
dication of  the  fragility  of  these  commit- 
ments unless  specific  legislation  is  passed. 
My  bill  would  insure  that  these  agree- 
ments with  the  Government  are  legally 
binding  as  they  should  be,  particularly 
since  they  were  made  voluntarily  in  ex- 
change for  specific  Government  actions. 
It  does  so  in  a  manner  which  takes  into 
account  objections  expressed  about 
previous  proposals.  While  the  Muskie 
amendment  provided  unlimited  authority 
to  reimpose  controls  on  violators  of  de- 
control commitments  and  thus  spurred 
fears  of  irresponsibly  punitive  Govern- 
ment actions,  my  bill  limits  use  of  this 
remedy  "to  the  extent  necessarv  to  apply 
approprltate  corrective  action"  and  re- 
quires a  statement  from  the  President 
explaining  how  he  has  complied  «ith  thu 
requirement.  In  recognition  of  industry's 


arguments  that  major  changes  in  the 
economic  picture  necessitate  changes  in 
the  terms  of  various  decontrol  commit- 
ments, the  President  is  given  explicit  au- 
thority to  modify  any  conunitment  if  he 
determines  that  modification  Is  in  the 
national  interest  and  publishes  the  rea- 
sons for  that  determination  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  However,  although  the 
President  could  receive  advice  on  such 
matters  from  affected  industries,  the 
decision  to  modify  a  commitment  would 
clearly  be  the  Government's  alone. 

With  these  modifications  I  can  see  no 
further  objections  to  the  provisions  al- 
lowing enforcement  of  decontrol  com- 
mitments and  I  may  offer  them  as  sepa- 
rate legislation  if  necessary. 

I  should  also  like  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  the  provisions  to  allow 
one  Government  agency  to  focus  on  in- 
fiation-related  problems.  Basically,  those 
provisions  would  provide  the  authority 
necessary  for  an  agency  in  the  executive 
branch  to  monitor  the  economy  as  a 
whole,  to  recommend  changes  in  the 
program  and  activities  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  private  sector,  to  review 
and  work  with  industry  and  Government 
to  encourage  price  restraint,  to  improve 
wage  and  price  data  bases  and  to  review 
and  make  recommendatioris  on  economic 
concentration  and  anUcompetitivc  prac- 
tices. As  an  answer  to  the  objections  to 
the  breadth  of  the  information  provi- 
sions in  some  previous  versions  of  the 
monitoring  agency  bill,  my  bill  pro- 
vides a  narrower  but  adequate  authori- 
zation for  the  Government  to  obtain  nec- 
essary information.  More  fimdamentally, 
some  have  doubted  that  such  an  agency 
could  be  of  much  use  in  the  fight  against 
inflation.  While  this  is  the  kind  of  argu- 
ment which  cannot  be  answered  defi- 
nitely unless  the  agency  Is  actually  tried. 
I  believe  there  is  enough  of  a  probability 
that  the  agency  could  make  a  positive 
contribution  to  warrant  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  for  the  proposal,  particularly 
in  this  time  of  rampant  inflation. 

The  bill  I  originally  drafted  Included 
provisions  which  the  Senate  passed  last 
year  to  revamp  and  revitalize  the  Produc- 
tivity Commission.  The  need  to  Increase 
productivity,  or  output  per  man-hour.  Is 
at  the  very  heart  of  the  inflaticxi  problem 
because  the  rate  of  gains  in  the  efB- 
ciency  of  our  industries  affects  funda- 
mentally the  extent  to  which  higher 
wages  and  salaries  can  be  paid  our  work- 
ers without  augmenting  inflation.  Yet, 
there  is  ito  part  of  the  Government  spe- 
clflcally  charged  with  acting  as  a  catalyst 
for  increasing  productivity  and  dealing 
with  related  problems.  The  provisions  I 
mention  would  have  filled  this  void.  Just 
as  my  bill  would  Till  a  similar  void  with 
respect  to  anti-inflation  efforts  which 
would  occur  if  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
were  liquidated  and  not  replaced. 

I  did  not  include  these  provisions  in 
view  of  indications  that  the  House  would 
act  soon  on  the  Senate-passed  bill,  8. 
1752.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  the 
House  has  acted  affirmatively  on  it  today, 
•nie  bill  I  originally  drafted,  also  In- 
cluded authority  for  the  President  to 
defer  any  wage  or  price  Increase  for  up 
to  30  days  upon  a  flnding  that  the  in- 
crease appears  to  contribute  slgnlflcantljr 


to  increased  Inflation.  Such  a  provision, 
which  would  allow  further  examination 
and  discussion  of  this  type  of  increase 
before  it  actually  takes  effect,  has  been 
recommended  highly  by  Chairman  Bums 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  In  recog- 
nition of  the  close  votes  last  week  and 
the  additional  hindrance  to  passage  of 
my  bill  which  this  provision  could  cause, 
I  have  deleted  it.  However,  I  do  believe 
it  is  a  proposal  which  permits  concen- 
trated attention  and  further  study  by 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  recent  price  statistics 
make  it  obvious  that  prices  will  continue 
to  climb  sharply  for  at  least  the  next  few 
months,  regardless  of  the  future  of  this 
bill  or  any  similar  bill.  In  view  of  that 
situation  and  our  decision  that  the  con- 
tinuation of  wage  and  price  controls 
would  be  unwise.  It  Is  Incmnbent  upon  us 
at  least  to  do  better  than  our  action  of 
last  week  and  Instead  to  provide  the  Gov- 
ernment with  the  minimal  authority  to 
restrain  Inflation  directly  without  con- 
trols which  Is  contained  in  my  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point, 
as  well  as  a  recent  speech  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  which 
outlines  some  possible  anti-inflation 
actions  short  of  imposing  wage  or  price 
controls  which  a  Government  agency 
could  take. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

8.  3499 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHOKT   TITLK 

SccnoM  1.  Tbl«  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"laflAtion  Restrmlnt  Act  of  1874." 

ITKDXNCS    AMD    PT7mP06ES 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress  finds  that  Inflation 
threatens  the  economic  weU-t>elng  of  the 
Nation,  and  that  the  Federal  Oovemment 
should  have  a  continuing  concern  with  the 
rate  of  Inflation  and  the  rate  of  Increases  In 
■upply.  Industrial  capacity,  and  productiv- 
ity, as  means  of  constraining  domestic  Infla- 
tion. It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  con- 
tribute to  the  moderation  of  inflation  with- 
out Incurring  the  drawbacks  of  mandatory 
controls  by  authorizing  a  body  within  the 
executive  branch  to  take  appropriate  actions 
to  assure  that  the  Oovernment's  direct  im- 
pact on  prices  and  wages  Is  less  Inflationary, 
to  encourage  private  parties  and  local  and 
State  governments  to  adjust  their  policies 
and  practices  to  contribute  to  a  less  infla- 
tionary economy  and  to  monitor  and  enforce 
commitments  given  In  connection  with  de- 
control under  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  of  1970,  as  amended. 

PREsisumAi.  AUTHoarrr 
Sec.  3.  (a)  To  carry  out  th«  purpose  of  this 
Act,  the  President  shall — 

(1)  review  the  programs  and  activities  of 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  and  the 
private  sector  which  may  cause  increases  In 
prices  and  make  recommendations  for 
changes  In  such  programs  and  activities,  to 
restrain  prices  by  increasing  supply  and 
otherwise; 

(2)  rerlew  Industrial  capacity,  demand, 
and  supply  in  varioua  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy, working  with  the  Industrial  groups 
concernMl  and  appropriate  governmental 
agencies  to  encourage  price  restraint; 

(8)  improve  wage  and  prhse  daU  baaea  for 
the  various  sectors  of  the  economy  to  im- 
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prove   collective    bargaining   and   encourage 
price  restraint; 

(4)  conduct  public  hearings  when  appro- 
priate to  provide  for  public  scrutiny  of  infla- 
tionary problems  In  various  sectors  of  the 
economy; 

(5)  focus  attention  on  the  need  to  Increase 
productivity  In  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors  of  the  economy; 

6)  monitor  the  economy  as  a  whole,  in- 
cluding such  matters  as  wages,  costs,  produc- 
tivity, prices,  sales,  profits,  imports,  and 
exports;  and 

(7)  conduct  a  continuing  review  of  the 
effect  of  economic  concentration  and  anti- 
competitive practices  on  price  and  wage  in- 
flation and  recommend  legislation  and  other 
appropriate  action  to  reduce  the  impact  of 
such  concentration  or  practices  on  inflation. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  authorizes  the  con- 
tinuation. Imposition,  or  reimposltion  of  any 
mandatory  economic  controls  with  respect  to 
prices,  rents,  wages,  salaries,  corporate  divi- 
dends, interest  rates,  or  any  similar  transfers, 
except  as  provided  In  sections  7  (relating  to 
enforcement  of  decontrol  commitments)  and 
213  (relating  to  continuation  of  authority 
under  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  of  1973)  of  this  Act. 

RECORDS     AND     REPORTS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  exercising  his  authority  un- 
der section  3,  the  President  may,  by  order, 
regulation,  or  otherwise,  require  such  main- 
tenance of  records  and  such  making  of  re- 
ports as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  the 
exercise  of  such  authority,  except  that  he 
may  not  require  records  or  reports  to  in- 
clude any  information  which  is  a  trade  secret 
or  which  Is  a  copy  of  a  report  or  record  to 
another  department  or  agency  and  which 
may  not  be  disclosed  by  such  department  or 
agency  under  subsection  (b) . 

(b)  The  President  may  request  economic 
Information  from  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  department 
or  agency  shall  provide  such  information  to 
him,  except — 

( 1 )  Information  the  disclosure  of  which  to 
another  Federal  agency  is  expressly  pro- 
hibited by  law;  or 

(2)  trade  secrets,  commercial,  financial,  or 
demographic  Information  which  is  privileged 
or  confidential  and  obtained  by  an  agency 
from  a  person  for  statistical  or  law  enforce- 
ment purposes,  the  disclosure  of  which  to 
another  Federal  agency  would  frustrate  de- 
velopment of  accurate  statistics  or  proper  law 
enforcement. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  Act, 
the  President  may  request  economic  infor- 
mation from  State  and  local  governments, 
Including  agencies  and  instrumentalities 
thereof. 

DELEGATION 

Sbc.  6.  The  President  may  delegate  the 
performance  of  any  function  under  this  Act 
to  such  officers,  departments,  and  agencies 
of  the  United  States  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

StrSPENA    POWER 

Sec.  6.  The  President  or  his  delegate  la 
authorized  to  sign  and  issue  subpenas  for 
the  'Attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  relevant  books,  papers, 
and  other  documents,  and  to  administer 
oaths.  Witnesses  summoned  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  be  paid  the 
same  fees  and  mileage  as  are  paid  to  wit- 
nesses m  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 
In  case  of  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  served 
upon  any  person  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  bead  of  the  agency  authorizing 
the  subpena.  or  his  delegate,  may  request 
the  Attorney  General  to  seek  the  aid  of  the 
United  States  district  court  for  any  district 
in  which  such  person  is  found  to  compel 
that  person,  after  notice,  to  appear  and  give 
testimony,  or  to  appear  and  produce  docu- 
ments before  the  agency. 


enforcement    of    decontrol    commitments 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  expira- 
tion of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of 
1970,  as  amended — 

(II  any  commitment  made  or  given  as  a 
condition  of,  in  connection  with,  in  ex- 
change for,  or  In  the  course  of  decontrol  or 
the  grant  of  other  relief  from  or  under  suchr' 
Act,  prior  to  May  1,  1974,  shall  continue  in 
full  force  and  effect,  and  exc*pt  that  the 
President  may  modify  any  such  commitment 
if  he  determines  that  modification  would  be 
in  the  national  mterest  and  publishes  in 
the  Federal  Register  the  basis  for  such  deter- 
mination; 

(2)  the  authority  and  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 203  (relating  to  Presidential  control 
authority),  208  (relating  to  sanctions),  209 
(relating  to  Injunctions  and  other  relief), 
and  211  (relatmg  to  Judicial  review)  of  that 
Act  (as  In  effect  on  AprU  30,  1974)  may  be 
invoked  agatost,  and  shall  apply  to,  any 
person  who  violates  any  commitment  made 
or  given  as  a  condition  of,  to  connection 
with,  in  exchange  for,  or  in  the  course  of 
decontrol  or  the  grant  of  other  relief  to 
such  person  from  or  under  such  Act,  prior 
to  May  1,  1974.  or  any  modification  of  any 
such  commitment  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection. 

(b)  The  authority  conferred  by  section 
203  of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of 
1970  shall  be  exercised  with  respect  to  the 
violation  of  a  decontrol  commitment  only 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  apply  appropriate 
corrective  action  to  the  person  who  com- 
mitted the  violation,  and  any  such  exercise 
of  authority  shaU  be  accompanied  by  a  state- 
ment explaining  the  reason  for  such  exercise 
of  authority  and  the  President's  analysis  of 
why  such  exercise  of  authority  constitutes 
appropriate  corrective  twjtlon  withm  the 
meaning  of  this  subsection. 
personnel 

Sec.  8  (a>  Any  agency  or  officer  of  the 
Government  carrying  out  functions  under 
this  Act  is  authorized  to  employ  such  per- 
sonnel as  the  President  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

( b )  The  President  may  appotot  five  officers 
to  be  responsible  for  carrying  out  functions 
of  this  Act,  one  of  whom  shall  be  appointed 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  and  who  shall  be  compensated  at  the 
rate  prescribed  for  level  II  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  (5  U.S.C.  5313),  one  of  whom  shall 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  prescribed  for 
level  III  of  the  Executive  Schedule  (6  U.S.C. 
5314) .  and  three  of  whom  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level  V  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  (5  U.S.C.  5316).  Ap- 
propriate titles  and  the  order  of  succession 
among  such  officers  may  be  designated  by  the 
President. 

(c)  Any  member  of  a  board,  commission, 
or  similar  entity  established  by  the  Presi- 
dent pursuant  to  authority  conferred  by  this 
Act  who  serves  on  less  than  a  full-time  basis 
shall  receive  compensation  from  the  date  of 
his  appointment  at  the  rate  equal  to  the  per 
diem  equivalent  of  the  rate  prescribed  for 
level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  (5  U.S.C. 
5315)  when  actually  engaged  m  the  porform- 
ance  of  his  duties  as  such  member. 

td)  (1)  In  addition  to  the  number  of  posi- 
tions which  may  be  placed  In  GS-16,  GS-17, 
and  GS-18,  under  section  5108  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  not  to  exceed  twenty 
positions  may  be  placed  in  GS-16,  GS-17, 
and  GS-18,  to  carry  out  the  functions  under 
this  Act. 

(2)  The  authority  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  subject  to  the  procedures  prescribed 
under  section  5108  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  and  shall  contmue  only  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  exercise  of  functions  under  this 
Act. 

(e)  The  President  may  require  the  detail 


of  employees  from  any  executive  agency  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(f )  The  President  is  authorized  to  appoint, 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws, 
such  advisory  committees  as  he  deems^ppro- 
priate  for  tlie  purpose  of  consultation  with 
and  advice  to  the  President  in  the  perform- 

'ftnce  of  his  functions  under  this  Act.  Mem- 
bers of  advisory  committees,  other  than  those 
regularly  employed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, while  attending  meetings  of  such  coin- 
mlttees  or  while  otherwise  servmg  at  tl>£- 
request  of  the  President  may  be  paid  com- 
pensation at  rates  not  exceeding  those  au- 
thorized for  individuals  under  section  5332 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and,  while 
so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses.  Including  per  diem  as  authorized 
by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  in  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed mtermlttently.  Committees  estab- 
lished under  this  Act  which  are  composed  of 
members  representative  of  labor  and  man- 
agement or  labor,  management,  and  the  gen- 
eral public  to  provide  advice  on  methods  of 
improving  labor-management  relations  on 
the  collective-bargaining  process  or  assuring 
wage  and  salary  settlements  consistent  with 
gains  in  productivity  and  the  goals  of  sta- 
bilizing the  economy  and  facUitating  devel- 
opment of  the  Nation's  energy  reserves  are 
exempt  from  the  provisions  of  section  10  of 
the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act. 

(g)  (1)  Under  such  regulations  as  the 
President  may  prescribe,  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  who  are  ap- 
pointed, without  a  break  of  service  of  one 
or  more  workdays,  to  any  position  for  carry- 
ing out  functions  under  this  Act  are  en- 
titled, upon  separation  from  such  position, 
to  reemployment  ia  the  position  occupied 
at  the  time  of  appointment  or  in  a  position 
of  comparable  grade  and  salary. 

(2)  An  officer  or  employee  who,  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection,  is  covered  by  section  . 
8336  (c)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall 
contmue  to  be  covered  thereunder  while 
carrying  out  functions  under  this  Act. 
experts  and  consultants 

Sec.  9.  Experts  and  consultants  may  be 
employed,  as  authorized  by  section  31()9  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  the  perform- 
ance of  functions  under  this  Act,  and  indi- 
viduals so  employed  may  be  compensated 
at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  per  diem  equiva- 
lent of  the  rate  for  grade  18  of  the  General 
Schedule  established  by  section  5332  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code.  Such  contracts  may 
be  renewed  from  time  to  time  without  limi- 
tation. Service  of  an  individual  as  an  expert 
or  consultant  under  this  section  shall  not  be 
considered  as  employment  or  the  holdmg  of 
an  office  or  position  bringing  such  Individual 
withm  the  provisions  of  section  3323  (al 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  section  872  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  or  any  other 
law  limiting  the  reemployment  of  retired 
officers  or  employees. 

reports 

Sec.  10.  (a)  In  transmitting  the  Economic 
Report  required  under  section  3(ai  of  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946  (15  U.S.C.  1022).  the 
President  shall  mclude  a  section  describing 
the  actions  taken  under  this  Act  during  the 
preceding  year  and  giving  his  assessment  of 
the  progress  attained  in  achieving  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  The  President  shall  also 
transmit  quarterly  reports  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  close  of 
each  calendar  quarter  describing  the  actions 
taken  under  this  Act  durmg  the  preceding 
quarter  and  giving  his  assessment  of  the 
progress  attained  m  achieving  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  his  authority  under 
this  Act,  the  President  shall  study  and  eval- 
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uate  the  reUtlonsblp  between  profit  records. 
the  stablUzatkm  of  the  economy,  and  the 
creatioa  of  new  Joba.  The  reeulta  at  »uch 
study  ahall  be  Incorporated  In  the  reports 
referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
(c)  The  President  shall  review  and  ap- 
praise the  programs  and  activities  of  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  United  States 
In  light  of  the  policies  set  forth  In  section  3 
of  this  Act  for  the  pvirpoee  of  determining 
the  extent  to  which  those  programs  and  ac- 
tivities contribute  to  the  achievement  of 
those  policies  and  shall  report  his  conclu- 
sions to  the  Congress  in  the  reports  required 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

rUNOIMC 

Sec.  11.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President,  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  such  stuns  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
thta  Act. 

(b)  The  President  may  accept  and  use  In 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
money,  funds,  projjerty.  and  services  of  any 
kind  made  available  for  such  purposes  by 
gift,  devise,  bequest,  grant,  or  otherwise. 

EXPniATTOlr 

Sbc.  12.  The  authcalty  under  this  Act 
(other  than  section  15)  expires  at  midnight, 
April  30,  1975,  but  such  expiration  shall  not 
affect  any  action  or  pending  proceeding,  civil 
or  criminal,  not  finally  determined  on  such 
date,  nor  any  action  or  proceeding  based 
upon  any  act  committed  prior  to  May  1, 1975. 

XTFTCT  ON  PrraOLECM  AUUXATlOtt  ACT  OF  1973 

Sec.  13.  For  purposes  of  administering  and 
enforcing  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1973,  nothing  In  thU  Act  alters 
the  Bconomlc  StabUlzatlon  Act  of  1970  as  In- 
corporated by  reference  In  ttte  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act. 

ufatii«a  DA-xv 

Sec.  14.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
tipon  enactment. 

TOWAKO    *    LbSB   iMTLATlOIfAaT    ECCMOMT 

(By  John  T.  DuzUop.  Director,  Coat  of  Living 
Council) 

Although  the  economy  Is  performing  sur- 
prisingly well  In  real  terms,  everyone  knows 
Inflation  is  a  baffling  persistent  problem.  It 
appears  to  be  intractable  here  and  abroad. 
Our  CPl  was  up  10.2  percent  In  the  period 
March  1973  to  March  1974.  The  GNP  deflator 
was  up  at  a  10.8  percent  rate  In  the  first 
quarter  of  1974.  IntUtlon  In  the  CPI  In  Japan 
was  26.3  percent  In  the  past  year  and  13.2 
percent  In  Oreat  Britain. 

The  tendency  of  all  forecasters  has  been 
seriously  to  underesUmate  inflation  whUe 
showing  a  better  record  of  estimates  for  out- 
put and  employment.  Per  Instance,  early  In 
the  year  the  forecasts  for  the  GNP  deflator 
In  the  first  quarter  were  In  the  7  and  8  per- 
cent range:  the  ftrst  quarter  was  In  fact  at 
the  annual  rate  of  10.8  percent.  While  fore- 
casts for  the  rest  of  1974  typically  show  a 
marked  reduction  In  this  rate  of  inflation,  it 
is  my  view  that  these  estimates,  derived  from 
a  combination  of  econometric  models  and 
hunch  In  varying  proportions,  stlU  have  a 
tendency  to  underestimate  the  extent  of 
Inflation  In  the  second  half  of  the  year.  A 
number  of  forecasters  have  again  revised 
these  estimates  upwards  recently. 

I  wish  to  propose  for  our  discussion  the 
nagging  question  of  why  these  Inflation  rates, 
and  at  the  same  time  pose  the  inescapable 
enigma  of  the  private  and  public  policies 
that  are  impropriate  to  constrain  such  Infla- 
tion over  the  long  term. 

As  an  example  of  one  view  of  Inflation,  the 
April  1974  Monthly  Economic  Letter  of  the 
First  National  City  Bank  argued  against  any 
Federal  concern  with  motutorlng  private  ac- 
tions or  government  influence  In  particular 
markets  as  a  means  to  constrain  Inflation.  It 
held  that  "Inflation  has  little  to  do  with  the 


structura  of  private  markets,  which  change 
only  alowly.  Rather,  [Inflation]  depends  on 
the  relation  between  two  growing  aggregates, 
the  level  of  monetary  demand  and  the  level 
of  physical  supply.  When  money  demand 
grows  faster  than  real  output,  the  price  level 
ultimately  rises." 

These  views  are  a  mirrored  Image  of  the 
perspective  of  Milton  Friedman:  ".  .  .  Infla- 
tion U  made  In  Washington,  in  that  stately 
and  impressive  Orezlan  temple  on  Constitu- 
tion Avenue  that  houses  the  Board  of  Oov- 
emors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Prices 
have  been  rising  at  faster  and  faster  rates 
because  William  McChesney  Martin  and  the 
other  distinguished  men  who  govern  the  sys- 
tem have  decreed  that  they  shall."  (Netca- 
week.  January  20,  1989,  p.  78.)  The  names 
and  the  inflation  rates  are  different  today, 
but  the  theory  Is  unchanged. 

Let  It  be  clear  that  I  have  no  doubts  that 
monetary  policy  is  a  major  tool  which  can 
restrain  or  stimulate  the  economy;  indeed, 
monetary  policy  and  fiscal  policy  are  gen- 
erally considered  to  be  the  major  tools.  But  I 
reject  the  absolutism  and  exclusivity  of  this 
and  similar  analyses  of  Inflation  and  Its  anti- 
dote, particularly  for  the  long  term. 

The  experience  of  recent  years.  In  my  view, 
supports  the  realistic  Judgment  that  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policies  are  not  sufficient  tools 
by  themselves  to  restrain  effectively  the 
types  of  Inflation  we  have  had,  or  that  the 
authorities  In  charge  of  these  policies — in 
the  executive  or  legislative  branch  of  govern- 
ment— are  constrained  In  the  extent  they  can 
use  them.  For  the  present  purpose  It  matters 
little  whether  monetary  and  fiscal  tools  are 
inherently  Inadequate  to  deal  with  contem- 
porary Inflations  or  that  the  users  are  In- 
hibited by  practical  considerations  In  their 
application  of  these  classical  measures.  The 
simple  fact  Is  that  monetary  and  fiscal  tools 
are  not  enough,  and  we  must  get  to  the  task 
of  developing  other  meacares  even  though 
their  contribution  might  be  less  immediate 
or  powerful. 

Another  school  of  thought  stresses  that  In- 
flation is  derived,  or  at  least  made  more 
virulent,  by  monopoly  power  of  certain  busi- 
ness enterprises  and  labor  organizations.  The 
appropriate  relief  to  this  aUeged  cause  of 
Inflation  Is  seen  to  be  more  vlgoroiis  prosecu- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws.  Organized  con- 
sumer groups  In  the  past  year  have  often 
stressed  this  view  to  me,  urging  a  greater 
role  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Justice  Department.  I  readily  agree  that 
a  more  competitive  economy  In  some  sectors 
is  desirable.  But  such  policies  Involve  end- 
less litigation  and  uncertainty  and,  accord- 
ingly, are  not  likely  to  make  much  of  an  Im- 
pact on  inflation.  Further,  the  contributions 
of  collective  bargaining  are  not  likely  to  be 
set  aside  by  the  American  community  In 
favor  of  extension  of  the  antltrtist  laws  to 
Industrial  relations.  In  the  present  setting,  it 
has  been  the  competitive  sectors  of  the 
economy  that  have  shown  the  greatest  In- 
fiatlon. 

WhUe  not  neglecting  the  contribution  of 
other  policy  tools,  I  would  like  to  stress  the 
need  for  a  whole  series  of  structural  changes 
in  the  economy  and  In  their  relations  to 
government  in  order  to  constrain  inflation 
over  the  long  pull.  These  structural  changes 
take  time  to  develop:  some  are  major  institu- 
tional changes,  while  others  are  more  modest 
adjustments. 

There  Is  need  for  a  central  focus — a  con- 
tinuing Cost  of  Living  Council,  or  similar 
type  of  organization— to  work  within  the 
Federal  Government  and  In  cooperation  with 
private  sector  institutions  to  explore,  to 
stimulate  and  to  Induce  necessary  changes. 
These  activities  are  not  to  be  confused  with 
Jawboning  or  preachments.  They  Involve, 
rather,  seeking  to  get  government  and  private 
groups  to  change  their  internal  decision- 
making processes,  their  habits  of  mind  and 


thought  patterns,  and  their  responses  to  their 
outside  worlds.  Such  changes  cannot  be 
achieved  by  fiat  or  regulation,  but  must 
emerge  from  persuasion  and  hard  experience 
as  a  series  of  new  consensuses,  both  within 
the  society  and  within  separate  economic 
groups  and  institutions. 

I  should  like  to  set  forth  a  number  of 
examples  of  the  type  of  structural  changes 
that  need  to  be  made  in  government,  in  the 
government's  relationships  with  various 
groups.  In  labor-management  relations,  and 
In  business,  all  with  the  objective  of  creat- 
ing a  less  inflationary  economy. 

OOVEKITMXNT 

1.  The  single  most  Important  structtiral 
change  needed  in  government  to  restrain  in- 
flation Is  a  reorganization  In  the  Congress  to 
formulate  coherent  tax  and  expenditure 
policies  and  thereby  to  work  more  coopera- 
tively with  any  administration  toward  a 
viable  fiscal  policy  to  constrain  Inflation. 
Many  public  spirited  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  both  parties  have  been  working  on 
this  matter  for  many  years  and  some 
progress  has  been  made,  but  we  have  a  long 
way  to  go.  We  simply  cannot  constrain 
Inflation  in  this  country  until  the  Congress 
gets  Its  fiscal  house  In  order. 

2.  There  Is  a  need  for  change  In  outdated, 
outmoded  Federal  policies  which  contribute 
to  inflation  in  specific  industries.  We  have  a 
golden  opportunity  now  to  rid  ourselves  for 
the  long  term  of  the  restrictive  agricultural 
policies  of  the  past  30  years  that  were  en- 
gendered particularly  by  the  depression  of 
the  1930's.  The  Cost  of  Living  Council  In 
1972  and  1973,  somewhat  belatedly  perhaps, 
took  the  leadership  in  pushing  for  the 
elimination  of  many  of  these  restrictive  prac- 
tices— planting  restrictions,  lmp»ort  restric- 
tions, some  provisions  of  marketing  orders, 
and  the  like.  The  extent  to  which  agriculture 
has  been  largely  transformed  to  expansion- 
ist policies.  In  my  view,  la  not  fully 
appreciated. 

Yet,  It  Is  extremely  important  to  maintain 
these  changes  In  order  to  constrain  Inflation 
for  the  future,  to  rebuild  stockpiles  to  pro- 
vide a  degree  of  cushion  from  worldwide 
price  and  crop  fluctuations  in  the  future,  and 
to  provide  further  counters  for  our  foreign 
policy.  Regrettably,  there  are  already  signs 
that  the  restrictive  practices  of  the  past  are 
returning.  Agriculture  is  but  one  illustration 
of  areas  where  government  policies  to  en- 
courage supply,  or  to  stop  Inhibiting  supply, 
are  essential  to  restrain  price  Increases. 

3.  The  involvement  of  government  In 
various  sectors  of  our  economy  also  dictates 
a  reevaluation  of  existing  private  policies.  In 
the  health  care  area  the  government  has 
come  to  be  the  largest  purveyor  of  funds 
and  now  Is  seriously  considering  new  Injec- 
tions of  dollars  ana  demand  in  the  form  of 
national  health  insurance.  Its  Interventions, 
Including  Medicaid  and  Medicare,  essentially 
have  provided  for  coet  paasthrough  and  re- 
imbursement, with  the  Inevitable  conse- 
quences of  unnecessary  services,  inefficiencies 
and,  consequently,  more  Inflation.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  the  government's  Involvement  In  the 
health  care  fielu  be  modlfled  to  restrain  In- 
flation by  requiring  that  prospective  budget- 
ing procedures  replace  automatic  cost  reim- 
bursement. That  was  the  purpose  and  design 
of  our  Phase  IV  health    egulatlons. 

COVEItNSfENT    BELATIOM'S     TO     SPECIAL     PROBLEM 
AHEAS 

4.  The  relationship  of  government  to  par- 
ticular problem  areas  in  our  society  warrants 
Increased  attention.  For  example,  despite 
some  commendable  Innovations  in  the  last 
half  dozen  years,  the  fate  of  the  housing 
Industry  and  its  fluctuations  from  year  to 
year  depend  very  largely  upon  general  mone- 
tary policy  and  interest  rates.  There  are 
enormous  costs  of  instability  and  Inef- 
ficiencies in  home  buUdlng  which  grow  out 
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of  the  frequent  and  unpredictable  changes  In 
monetary  pt^icles.  A  significant  area  for  In- 
stitutional and  structural  change  is  to  de- 
velop ways  of  providing  for  less  violent 
fluctuations  in  housing  through  variable 
mortgage  and  deposit  interest  rates,  as  In 
some  other  countries,  or  other  devices  to  pro- 
vide a  flow  of  funds  more  stable  for  housing 
■with  consequent  greater  efficiency  and  lower 
costs  of  housing  production. 

5.  Another  of  the  major  problems  of  the 
society  where  the  government  has  a  role  is 
the  interface  between  work  and  school,  par- 
ticularly in  the  age  group  16-21.  Reported 
unemployment  rates  of  17.0  percent  for  16 
and  17  year  olds  and  11.4  percent  for  18  and 
19  year  olds,  compared  to  4.9  percent  for  all 
age  groups  In  1973,  may  alternatively  be 
viewed  as  a  failure  of  the  labor  market,  as  it 
usually  is,  or  as  a  failure  in  the  educational 
system.  No  amount  of  general  economic 
policy  Is  likely  to  make  much  of  a  contribu- 
tion to  this  problem  and  attempts  to  do  so 
will  likely  contribute  to  inflation.  Rather, 
there  is  a  definite  need  for  considerable  re- 
structuring of  the  local  arrangements  made 
to  bring  young  people  of  this  age  group  into 
contact  with  the  labor  market,  and  for  labor 
market  feedback.  In  turn.  Into  the  educa- 
tional system. 

Incidentally,  to  Include  these  youth  In  our 
national  unemployment  figures,  as  we  con- 
ventionally now  compute  them,  whether  or 
not  the  person  has  previously  held  a  Job,  is 
also  to  provide  a  most  unsatisfactory  and  in- 
fiatlonary  indicator  for  general  economic 
problems. 

6.  One  of  the  areas  of  policy  most  likely  to 
affect  long-term  inflation  prospects  has  to 
do  with  the  Impact  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
upon  the  United  States  through  variations  In 
Imports,  exports  and  exchange  rates.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  major  lesson  of  the  In- 
flation of  1973  Is  the  reality  that  we  live  in 
a  vastly  more  interdependent  world  in  pri- 
mary commodities  and  manufactured  goods 
than  ever  before.  One  needs  to  be  very  care- 
ful not  to  promote  autarky,  by  restricting 
unduly  either  imports  or  exports.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  the  United  States  can  no  longer 
afford  to  be  the  market  of  last  resort,  as  in 
the  case  of  ferrous  scrap — the  only  country 
to  export  ferrous  scrap,  with  the  conse- 
quence that  our  steel  prices  must  l>ear  the 
full  impact  of  the  residual  decisions  of  all 
other  cotmtrles. 

Neither  is  it  realistic  for  a  domestic  en- 
ergy program  to  be  entirely  dependent  on 
price  policies  of  other  oU  producing  covm- 
trles  where  those  policies  have  been  used 
for  political  purposes.  A  world  In  which  pri- 
mary producing  countries  decide  to  raise,  in 
cartel  fashion,  the  prices  of  many  other  pri- 
mary products  Is  a  very  different  one  than 
we  have  previously  experienced.  Thus,  the 
time  has  come  to  equip  ourselves  with  trade 
policies  to  deal  with  these  new  conditions. 

LABOR-MANACEMENT    RELATIONS 

7.  Today,  an  opportunity  exists  as  never 
before  for  the  development  of  imaginative 
machinery  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
over  the  provisions  of  new  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements  in  a  number  of  Indus- 
tries. Basic  steel  and  railroads  have  reflected 
this  atmosphere.  Yet,  a  good  deal  of  further 
constructive  work  can  be  done  In  other  sec- 
tors, such  as  paper,  maritime,  retail  food, 
construction,  newspapers,  and  the  like.  The 
fragmentation  of  collective  bargaining  in 
many  Industries  which  conduct  local  or  re- 
gional negotiations,  with  the  associated 
whlpsawlng  and  escalation  of  settlements.  Is 
one  of  the  principal  ways  In  which  collective 
bargaining  creates  Inflationary  pressures.  Dis- 
pute settling  machineries  which  deal  with 
these  questions,  and  at  the  same  time  direct 
the  attention  of  the  parties  to  their  funda- 
mental long-run  problems  of  technological 
change,  productivity  and  manpower,  can  be 
enormously  constructive. 


8.  Within  the  labor  area,  one  of  the  most 
Important  structural  problems  for  the  future 
relates  to  the  continued  ftowth  In  fringe 
benefits  relative  to  the  pay  package.  There 
Is  no  doubt  that  following  1940  it  was  ap- 
propriate to  develop  a  variety  of  private 
pension,  health  and  welfare,  and  other  fringe 
benefit  plans.  But  the  question  needs  to  be 
raised  whether  these  tendencies  have  not 
now  been  excessive  as  one  considers  the 
costs  of  private  pension  plans  and  as  one 
recognizes  that  the  tax  system  tends  to 
encourage  parties  to  put  money  into  fringes 
rather  than  into  wages  where  It  might  very 
well  better  serve  the  interests  of  workers 
and  members.  Simply  stated,  when  funds 
put  Into  the  pay  envelope  are  taxed  at  30 
percent  or  more,  while  monies  placed  Into 
certain  fringes  are  tax  free,  the  tax  system 
Is  biasing  the  bargaining  processes  In  an 
Inflationary  manner. 

9.  Various  structural  changes  are  required 
In  collective  bargaining  that  vary  from  in- 
dustry to  industry.  One  illustration  may  be 
sufficient.  In  the  construction  Industry  It 
Is  Imperative  that  the  owners  set  up  a  more 
viable  working  relationship  with  the  con- 
tractors in  order  to  strengthen  the  manage- 
ment side  in  collective  bargaining.  This  has 
never  been  easy  to  do,  since  the  contractors 
feel  that  the  owners  will  Interfere  unduly 
in  the  bargaining  process  and  seek  to  elim- 
inate "contracting  out."  Yet,  In  the  absence 
of  such  working  relationships,  owners  often 
tip  the  scales  in  favor  of  the  iinion  side 
by  encouraging  particular  contractors  to 
work  through  a  strike  or  to  work  overtime 
or  by  setting  completion  schedules  and 
volumes  of  construction  In  an  area  which 
can  have  only  Infiatlonary  consequences.  In 
the  same  way,  the  jurisdictions  of  local 
unions  or  the  group  Involved  at  the  bargain- 
ing table  may  be  Inappropriate  to  represent 
the  best  long-run  Interests  of  the  members 
In  the  area.  International  unions  have  a 
more  general  and  long-term  perspective  than 
local  negotiators  and,  thereby,  should  have 
larger  role. 

BUSINESS  PRACTICES 

10.  One  of  the  most  significant  areas  of 
business  decision -making  have  to  do  with 
the  timing  of  Investment  decisions.  The 
present  inflationary  period  has  been  made 
very  much  worse  by  company  decisions  not 
to  expand  capacity  substantially  in  such 
Industries  as  steel,  fertilizer,  paper,  cement, 
oil  refining,  and  the  like.  The  fraction  of 
Gross  National  Product  expended  on  net 
new  plant  and  equipment  Investment  has 
been  lower  for  many  yeirs  in  the  United 
States  than  tunong  our  indxistrlalized  com- 
petitors. The  present  purpose  Is  to  second 
gu«S&  those  decisions.  It  Is  essential,  rather, 
to  explore  ways  In  tKilous  industries  to 
achieve  a  smoother  flow  of  investment  out- 
lays over  the  future.  This  is  a  most  difficult 
matter  in  the  framework  of  the  American 
legal  system.  Nonetheless,  a  more  public 
discussion  of  these  Issues,  a  government- 
business  discussion  of  the  capacity  needs  of 
various  industries,  and  an  exploration  of 
the  means  of  flnancing  such  expstnslon  seem 
to  me  necessary  in  the  American  economy 
of  the  future.  It  may  very  well  be  thit  In 
several  Industries,  such  as  basic  steel,  the 
prices  that  would  be  required  to  attract  new 
capital  to  the  Industry  may  be  so  high,  and 
the  Inflationary  consequences  of  such  prices 
may  be  so  high,  and  the  inflationary  conse- 
quences of  such  prices  may  be  so  great  for 
the  economy  as  a  whole,  that  other  means 
of  flnancing  modernization  of  capacity,  such 
as  various  fornu  of  tax  and  accelerated 
amortization  and  depreciation  arrangements, 
may  be  preferred  to  constrain  Inflation. 
These  Issues  require  urgent  and  quantitative 
review. 

11.  There  are  occasions,  also,  when  gtovem- 
ment  and  the  business  community  can  work 
cooperatively  to  solve  problems  which  con- 


tribute to  inflation.  In  the  economy  at  most 
times,  and  particularly  when  operations  are 
near  capacity,  there  are  variovis  bottlenecks, 
aresis  of  shortages  and  problems  of  efficiency 
and  distribution  within  and  among  various 
sectors.  At  the  present  time  special  problems 
relating  to  railroad  flat  car  availability,  the 
production  of  steel  for  drag  lines,  the  distri- 
bution of  fertilizer,  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  roof  bolts  for  underground  coal 
mines,  and  the  supply  of  ferrous  scrap  are 
illustrative.  There  Is  a  role  for  the  govern- 
ment In  assisting  to  isolate  and  eliminate 
such  Inflationary  bottlenecks  by  providing 
data,  by  bringing  together  representatives  of 
sectors  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  problem,  and  by  other  nonmanda- 
tory  means. 

Both  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  and  the 
National  Conunlsslon  on  Productivity  have 
been  active  in  solving  these  problems,  but 
both  may  "le  eliminated  by  Congressional  in- 
action. The  continued  Identiflcation  of  a 
changing  agenda  of  such  problems  and  work 
with  the  sectors  on  these  problems  can  make 
a  contribution  to  expansion  of  jaijtput  and 
supply  without  the  imposition  of  mandatory 
controls  and  can  reduce  pressures  which  lead 
to  Congressional  demands  for  the  relmposi- 
tlon  of  mandatory  controls. 

12.  In  the  achievement  of  public  objec- 
tives, the  energy  area  is  bound  to  be  one  that 
will  remain  for  many  years  at  the  center  of 
public  concerns.  In  a  whole  host  of  ways  it 
should  be  possible  to  encourage  the  genera- 
tion of  capacity  and  distribution  in  the 
energy  field  so  as  to  minimize  the  Impact 
upon  price  and  inflation.  In  this  field  as  in 
all  stabilization  matters,  there  Is  Involved 
the  delicate  'balancing  of  prices  high  enough 
to  generate  adequate  supply  but  not  so  high 
that  they  represent  an  undue  burden  to  con- 
sumers and  an  unnecessary  Impetus  to 
inflation. 

The  Administration  has  proposed  for  the 
post  controls  period  the  establishment  of  a 
small  Cabinet-level  agency  to  work  on  some 
of  these  changes  without  the  authority  to 
impoes  mandatory  wage  and  price  controls 
in  order  to  develop  a  less  Inflationary  econ- 
omy. These  illustrations  can  be  multiplied 
many  times.  Tomorrow  and  next  year  there 
will  be  new  and  different  opportunities. 

These  activities  are  not  to  replace  fiscal 
and  nionetary  policy,  nor  are  they  to  proi-lde 
an  excuse  for  less  diligent  macrceconomic 
policies  to  restrain  inflation.  These  monitor- 
ing activities,  designed  to  promote  Inflation- 
restraining  structural  changes,  are  to  be  sup- 
plementary and  supportive.  In  some  circum- 
stances, however,  they  may  be  decisive. 
Dr.  Arthur  Okun  has  well  made  this  point, 
although  one  need  not  accept  his  precise 
numbers :  "Let  me  replay  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy  with  perfect  hindsight  over  the  last 
two  years  and  I  don't  think  I  could  save  you 
more  than  a  couple  of  p>olnts  on  the  rate  of 
Inflation.  Let  me  replay  agricultural  policy 
and  energy  policy,  howei-er.  and  I'll  give  you 
five  points. "  (New  York  Times.  April  28.  1974, 
P.  p.  24.) 

One  of  the  difficulties  with  the  structural 
change  policies  here  proposed  lies  in  the 
failure  of  the  discipline  of  economics  Itself. 
Since  the  1930'8  the  preoccupation  of  the 
core  of  economics  has  been  with  macroeco- 
nomic  Issues  and  models  of  the  tot«I  econ- 
omy. This  area  has  attracted  the  l)est  of  the 
younger  generation  and  is  the  center  of  at- 
tention in  the  journals  and  In  scholarly  writ- 
ings. Even  this  body  of  contemporary  theory 
is  not  very  adequate  In  analyzing  inflation. 
Abba  Lerner  stresses  this  point  In  the  current 
Economic  Literature  in  discussing  Keynesian 
economics:  "A  new  ball  game  baa  been 
established  In  which  only  direct  infiuenoe 
on  the  wage  unit  by  an  incomes  policy,  as  a 
kind  of  splint  on  the  fractured  price  mech- 
anism, can  restore  a  free  economy  working  at 
a  satisfactory  level  of  employment." 

But  this  attention  to  macroeconomics  has 
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not  helped  the  making  of  economic  policy 
very  much,  in  my  view,  or  assisted  in  the 
concerns  over  individual  sectors  which  now 
require  attention.  The  academic  and  career 
field  of  industrial  organization  which  treats 
market  structurer.  and  pricing  decisions,  or 
the  related  fields  of  labor  market  analysis, 
have  languished.  The  result  is  that,  despite 
a  greatly  enlarged  economics  profession,  there 
do  not  exist  many  first-rate  specialists  in 
microeconomic  analysis  equal  to  the  chal- 
lenge before  us.  There  are  only  a  few  spe- 
cialists in  the  academic  world,  in  business  or 
in  government  with  working  knowledge  of 
the  institutional  structures  and  the  opera- 
tion of  various  industries  and  markets.  This 
intellectual  limitation  has  been  a  serious  im- 
pediment in  the  generation  of  ideas  to  deal 
with  sectoral  and  structural  problems  that 
are  central  to  any  operating  concern  with 
contemporary  inflation. 

The  deficiency  is  even  more  serious  since 
economists  are  not  well  trained,  or  adjusted, 
to  pay  attention  to  processes  by  which  in- 
stitutions change  or  are  changed  in  this  so- 
ciety. They  know  far  too  little  about  the 
ways  in  which  managements,  labor  organi- 
zation, other  producer  groups  and  govern- 
ment agencies  in  fact  operate  and  respond  to 
various  economic  and  political  pressures  or 
opportunities.  They  specialize  in  predicting 
results  on  the  basis  of  varying  inputs  with 
the  Institutions  and  market  structures  un- 
changed. But  a  major  area  for  anti-infiation 
policy  concerns  the  understanding  and  in- 
ducing of  such  changes. 

A  new  breed  of  analysts  and  public  policy 
makers  is  required,  with  more  emphasis  on 
understanding  private  decision-making,  more 
emphasis  upon  detailed  data,  more  concen- 
tration on  problem  sectors,  and  more  resort 
to  persuasion  and  cooperation.  The  govern- 
ment is  deeply  involved  in  private  decision 
making,  like  it  or  not,  and  the  government 
has  many  counters  to  play,  apart  from  any 
mandatory  wage  and  price  controls,  and  our 
interest  groups  are  ordinarily  sufficiently 
willing  to  participate  to  warrant  a  major  ef- 
fort to  develop  less  inflationary  policies  for 
all. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.   234 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
toya)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  254, 
a  bill  to  prohibit  assault  on  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  ofiBcers,  firemen, 
or  judicial  ofiBcers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Montoya,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate bill  254,  supra. 

S.   2665 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Tunmey)  .  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2665,  to  author- 
ize the  fourth  replenishment  of  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association. 

S.   2932 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Montoya,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2932,  to  amend 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
provide  that  veterans'  pension  and  com- 
pensation will  not  be  reduced  as  a  re- 
sult of  certain  increases  in  monthly  so- 
cial security  benefits. 

S.    3007 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tatt,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  was  added 
as  a  cospsonsor  of  S.  3097,  to  amend  the 


Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970  in  or- 
der to  provide  for  a  demonstration  proj- 
ect providing  certain  rail  transportation 
for  highway  recreational  vehicles. 

S.    3182 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure.  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett*  ,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen), 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens  •  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
3182,  to  prohibit  the  banning  of  lead  shot 
for  hunting. 

S.    3299 

»  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Taft,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3259,  to  amend 
the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970 
in  order  to  authorize  certain  use  of  rail 
passenger  equipment  by  the  National 
Railroad  Pas.senger  Corporation. 

S.    3286 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3286,  the 
Comprehensive  National  Health  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1974. 

S.    3305 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3305,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  provide  assistance  for  programs  for 
the  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treatment 
of,  and  research  in,  Huntington's  disease. 

S.    3311 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  to  S.  3311,  a  bUl  to  provide  for 
the  use  of  simplified  procedures  in  the 
procurement  of  property  and  services  by 
the  Government  where  the  amount  in- 
volved does  not  exceed  $10,000.  This  bill, 
which  was  introduced  on  April  4,  1974.  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  (Mr.  Chiles) 
and  other  members  of  the  ad  hoc  Sub- 
committee on  Federal  Procurement  of 
the  Government  Operations  Committee, 
is  a  most  important  and  vital  amend- 
ment to  our  Government  procurement 
laws. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Government  Procure- 
ment Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee,  I  have  tried  to  look 
at  this  proposed  piece  of  legislation  from 
the  point  of  its  effect  on  the  small  busi- 
ness contractor.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  it  contains  considerable  potential 
value  for  the  small  business  community, 
principally  in  the  fact  that  it  reduces  the 
paperwork  burden  in  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  Government  contracting.  In  1972, 
the  Department  of  Defense  issued  nearly 
800,000  formally  advertised  contracts 
under  $10,000.  While  only  10  percent  of 
all  DOD  military  procurement,  it 
amounts  to  98  percent  of  the  contract 
transactions. 

In  other  words,  most  of  the  contracts 
awarded  are  small  ones.  And  it  is  the 
smaller  contracts,  generally,  which  go  to 
the  small  business  contractors. 

Government  contracts,  competed  un- 
der highly  technical  circumstances,  are 
typically  known  for  their  thickness  and 
complexity.  Conversely,  small  purchases, 
which  do  not  have  to  be  formally  adver- 


tised, and  are  currently  defined  as  $2,500 
or  less,  are  designed  to  simplify  the  pro- 
cedures and  reduce  the  administrative 
costs.  This  is  Ime  for  the  Government, 
but  it  also  is  advantageous  to  the  sniali 
businessman.  In  a  recent  poll  of  over  130 
small  business  contractors  by  our  Gov- 
ernment Procurement  Subcommittee,  the 
paperwork  burden  was  cited  as  one  of  the 
chief  and  continuing  problems  in  this 
field.  They  must  not  only  perform  the 
basic  work  required  by  contract,  but  also 
comply  with  numerous  other  require- 
ments. 

More  than  one  contractor  has  com- 
mented on  the  battery  of  experts  needed 
in  order  to  fully  comprehend  and  abide 
by  the  contractual  requirement.  For  in- 
stance, one  businessman  wrote : 

It  seems  you  have  to  have  a  legal  staff  ns 
big  as  your  accounting  staff  and  both  are 
larger  than  the  production  staff  if  an  or- 
ganization (small  business)  is  going  to  do 
business  with  Uncle  Sam.  Prom  where  I  sit 
at  present,  doing  business  wtih  the  govern- 
ment would  be  more  hassle  than  it's  worth — 
most  of  the  time. 

Last  year  three  different  small  business 
organizations — the  Smaller  Business  .As- 
sociation of  New  England,  Independent 
Business  Association  of  Wisconsin,  and 
the  Smaller  Manufacturers  Council,  rep- 
resenting a  sizable  number  of  small  bus- 
iness contractors — all  called  for  an  in- 
creasing of  the  small  purchase  limit  from 
$2,500  to  $10,000.  It  was  their  position 
that  this  requested  simplification  of  the 
rules  would  open  up  much  small  Govern- 
ment business  to  the  small  business  firm. 
They  also  took  the  position  that — 

The  810,000  limit  be  periodically  reviewed 
and  raised,  in  line  with  the  GNP  deflator, 
consumer  price  index,  or  some  such  com- 
monly accepted  measure  of  the  general 
change  in  price  levels. 

These  voices  from  the  small  business 
community  are  an  important  expression 
of  position. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  is  the  fact  that 
the  Congressional  Commission  on  Gov- 
ernment Procurement  last  year  similarly 
recommended  this  change.  With  the  dis- 
tinguished former  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles)  as  one  of  the  Commission- 
ers, the  Commission's  expertise  in  mak- 
ing this  recommendation  is  strong  and 
valuable  guidance  to  the  Senate. 

Therefore,  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  S.  3311,  which  is  expected  to 
reach  the  floor  of  the  Senate  soon. 

S.    3316 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3316,  to  establish 
National  Historic  Trails  as  a  new  cate- 
gory of  trails  within  the  National  Trails 
System,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    3334 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3334,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  in 
order  to  improve  service  in  the  trans- 
portation of  household  goods  by  motor 
common  carriers. 

S.    3339 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abou- 
REZK)  was  added  as  cosponsor  of  S.  3339 
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a  bill  to  amend  the  program  of  supple- 
mental security  Income  for  the  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled — established  by  title 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act — to  pro- 
vide for  cost-of-living  increases  in  the 
benefits  provided  thereunder. 

8.     3395 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eentsen,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  3395.  the  Justice  Department  Reform 
Act. 

S.    3438 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  3438,  to  amend  the  Regional  Rail  Re- 
organization Act  of  1973  in  order  to  ex- 
pand the  planning  and  rail  sei'vice  con- 
tinuation subsidy  authority  under  such 
act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE     JOINT    BESOLUTION    209 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Montoya,  the 
Senator  from  niinois  (Mr.  Stevenson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  209.  designating  May  12 
through  May  18.  1974,  as  "National  Mi- 
grant Education  Week." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTIONS 

senate   CONCUHEENT   RESOLtTTTON    76 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hatha- 
way) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  76,  relating 
to  arms  control  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

SENATE    CONCtJRKENT    RESOLITnON    79 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Griffin  (for  Mr. 
Goldwater)  ,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hruska)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  79,  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  \^ith  respect  to  the 
celebration  of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Herbert  Hoover. 


EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1974— 
AMENDMENTS 

amendment  no.  1310 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HELMS  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (S.  1539)  to  amend  and  extend  cer- 
tain acts,  relating  to  elementary  and 
secondary  education  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1312 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  submitting  an  amendment  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  me  to  the  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1974,  which  would 
establish  a  program  to  provide  Incentive 
grants  to  States  which  adopt  statewide 
plans  to  equalize  educational  opportunity 
by  increasing  aid  to  poorer  school  dis- 
tricts. 

The  problems  of  school  finance  have 
occupied  educators  and  the  couits  for 
several  years  now,  and  they  culminated 
a  Supreme  Court  opinion  that  affected 
tny  own  State  of  Texas.  In  San  Antonio 


School  District  against  Rodriquez,  the 
Supreme  Court,  on  a  narrow  5-4  vote, 
ruled  that  inequalities  in  educational 
support  among  school  districts  in  San 
Antonio  did  not  constitute  a  violation  of 
the  equal  protection  clause  in  the  Con- 
stitution. 

However.  Mr.  Justice  Stewart,  in  con- 
curring, noted  that  our  present  methods 
of  financing  public  education  within  the 
States  are  "chaotic  and  unjust."  The 
Rodriquez  decision  by  no  means  stilled 
the  debate  on  school  finance,  and  some 
State  courts  have  ruled  that  the  tax  sys- 
tem with  their  States  is  a  violation  of 
either  State  or  Federal  constitutional 
principles. 

Despite  the  Rodriquez  decision  several 
States  have  undertaken  plans  to  over- 
haul their  plans  for  providing  aid  to 
schools  in  order  to  bring  more  fairness 
in  the  distribution  of  State  funds.  These 
States  include  California,  Colorado, 
Florida,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Maine,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  Montana,  North  E)akota, 
Utah,  and  Wisconsin.  Some  States  have 
moved  in  recognition  that  there  is  an 
inherent  unfairness  to  poor  school  dis- 
tricts when  the  variations  in  taxing 
abilities  of  Individual  school  districts 
within  a  State  have  ranged  as  high  as 
84  to  1  in  Texas,  52  to  1  in  Louisiana, 
and  30  to  1  in  Michigan. 

This  year's  Elementary  and  Secondai-y 
Education  Act  takes  note  of  the  public 
policy  decision  of  many  States  to  move 
toward  an  equalization  of  school  district 
expenditures.  Section  534  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides up  to  $1  million  per  State  in  plan- 
ning fluids  to  assist  States  in  developing 
a  plan  which  works  in  the  direction  of 
greater  equity  in  school  financing.  My 
amendment,  in  a  new  section  following 
this  one,  is  a  logical  next  step  in  that  it 
provides  incentives  for  States  which  es- 
tablish and  maintain  plans  to  equalize 
educational  opportunity  through  State 
plans  to  finance  education  more  equi- 
tably. 

It  should  be  clear,  Mr.  President,  that 
my  amendment  does  not  mandate  equali- 
zation plans.  It  is  not  punitive.  It  does 
not  compel  States  to  participate.  How- 
ever, it  offers  incentives  to  and  rewards 
those  States  which  move  to  adopt  State- 
wide plans  for  school  financing,  which 
adopt  general  criteria  assuring  that  State 
wealth,  not  local  school  district  wealth, 
will  determine  educational  quahty:  that 
children  with  greater  educational  needs, 
such  as  the  handicapped,  receive  funds 
commensurate  with  their  needs;  that 
take  into  accoimt  the  higher  costs  of 
educating  chDdren  in  areas  with  higher 
living  costs  and  other  factors  contrib- 
uting to  increased  educational  expendi- 
tures. 

The  amendment  purposefully  does  not 
require  a  mathematical  equality  of 
spending  for  education  among  school  dis- 
tricts. That  would  be  coimterproductlve, 
since  many  State  equalization  plans  do 
not  provide  for  such  a  procedure.  In  fact, 
some  plans  use  a  so-called  "foundation" 
approach,  in  which  a  State  merely  guar- 
antees a  certain  level  of  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure among  school  districts,  but 
leaves  the  districts  free  above  that  level 
to  provide  for  themselves. 

The  aim  of  this  amendment,  then,  is 


not  to  compel  equal  spending,  but  to 
move  the  States  in  a  direction  in  which 
they  adopt  Statewide  policies  to  insure 
that  make  substantial  progress  toward 
a  more  equitable  distribution  of  funds 
And  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  amend- 
ment to  penalize  wealthier  school  dis- 
tricts by  "leveling  them  down"  to  the 
level  of  the  poor  districts ;  the  purpose  if- 
to  provide  mcentives  for  the  States  to 
guarantee  that  more  Stafe  funds  are 
spent  for  education  so  that  the  poor  dis- 
tricts may  be  "leveled  up"  to  the  spend- 
ing levels  of  their  wealtliier  neighbors. 

It  would  have  been  possible  to  draw  the 
amendment  with  very  precise  language 
detailing  the  need  for  mathematical 
equality  in  spending  and  compelling  the 
States  to  comply,  but  even  the  committee 
recognized  the  difficulty  of  such  a  task. 
Not  only  would  such  an  amendment  run 
counter  to  the  Rodriquez  decision,  it 
would  nullify  the  efforts  of  several 
States,  which,  by  a  variety  of  methods, 
have  sought  to  upgrade  their  financial 
aid  plans  to  provide  greater  equity  in 
funding. 

No  single  plan  for  equalization  need 
be  tlie  only  model  a  State  can  follow.  In 
a  field  as  complicated  as  this  one,  a  vari- 
ety of  efforts  should  be  welcomed. 

The  amendment  provides  no  funds  un- 
til fiscal  1976,  to  give  the  States  more 
time  to  develop  their  pl£ms.  In  fiscal  1976, 
$50  million  would  be  authorized,  in  fiscal 
1977,  $75  million;  in  fiscal  1978,  $100  mil- 
lion. No  State  could  receive  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  fimds  in  a  given  fiscal 
year. 

I  believe  this  amendment  can  provide  a 
change  in  policy  direction  and  a  recogni- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government  that 
there  are  glaring  inequities  in  school  fi- 
nance that  must  be  corrected 

At  this  point,  I  would  to  print  a  copy 
of  the  amendment  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment   No.   1312 

On  page  358,  between  lines  22  and  23. 
Insert  the  following  new  section: 

EQX7AUZATION  INCENTIVE  CBANTS  TO  STATES 

Sec.  535.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  an  obligation  to 
provide  incentives  for  each  State  to  assist 
them  in  equalizing  the  resources  available 
within  that  State  so  that  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  an  education  appropriate  to  individ- 
ual need  will  l>e  available  to  all  children 
regardless  of  their  place  of  residence  within 
the  State.  It  Is  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this 
seotlon  to  provide  financial  assistance  in 
the  form  of  Incentives  to  the  States  to  en- 
courage them  to  equalize  educational  op- 
portunity. 

(bi  The  Commissioner  is  autliori7»d  to 
make  grants  to  States  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  tills  section.  Incentive  grants 
received  under  tiiis  section  may  be  used  to 
improve  the  quality  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  among  the  local  education- 
al agencies  wltliln  each  State,  in  such  areas 
as  the  State  deems  vital. 

(c)  (1)  A  State  is  eligible  to  receive  a  grant 
under  this  section  only  if  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  provides  assurance  that — 

(A)  the  quality  of  education  provided  to 
a  child  within  that  State  is  not  the  result 
of  the  wealth  of  the  school  district  of  the 
local  educational  agency  in  which  the  child 
attends  school,  but  reflects  the  wealth  of  the 
State  as  a  whole: 
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(B)  amounts  commensurate  with  their 
needs  are  expended  on  children  with  greater 
educational  needs.  Including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  educationally  disadvantaged,  gifted 
and  talented,  handicapped,  and  vocational 
education  students:  and 

(C)  amounts  commensurate  with  the  edu- 
cation costs  are  expended  in  local  educa- 
tional agencies  within  the  State  with  greater 
costs,  including  costs  attributable  to  spar- 
sity  of  population,  high  density  of  popula- 
tion, and  high  living  costs. 

(2)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
establish  general  guidelines  for  defining  the 
principles  set  forth  in  clCMses  (A).  (B)  and 
(C)  of  Section  534(a)(1)  and  in  this  sub- 
section. No  guidelines  established  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  based  upon  a  formula 
requiring  a  mathematical  equality  of  edu- 
cational expenditures  among  school  dis- 
tricts. 

(d)  Any  State  desiring  to  receive  a  grant 
under  this  section  shall  submit  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Commissioner  at  such  time,  in 
such  manner,  and  accompanied  by  such  in- 
formation as  the  Commissioner  may  reason- 
ably require.  Each  such  application  shall — 

(1)(A)  describe  the  State  equalization 
program  that  meets  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (c) , 

(B)  describe,  in  the  case  of  a  state  equali- 
zation program  already  in  effect,  a  descrip- 
tion of  that  program  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (c): 

(2)  provide  assurances  that  the  State  will 
make  substantial  progress  to  carry  out  the 
state  equalization  program; 

(3)  Provide  for  malcing  periodic  reports 
to  the  Commissioner  evaluating  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  state  equalization  program 
assisted  under  this  section  and  such  other 
reports  as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably 
require  to  perform  his  functions  under  this 
section. 

(e)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  an 
application  which 

( 1 )  Meets  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(d),and 

(2)  Contains  provisions  that  demonstrate 
that  the  State  does  not  equalize  by  re- 
moving existing  funds  from  wealthy  educa- 
tional Eigencies  within  that  State  in  order 
to  carry  out  its  State  equalization  program. 
The  Commissioner  shall  not  finally  disap- 
prove an  application  of  a  State  except  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
bearing  to  a  state. 

(f)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  to  any  State,  finds  that  there  is  a 
failure  to  meet  the  requirement*  of  this 
section,  the  Commissioner  shall  notify  the 
state  that  further  payments  will  not  be 
made  to  the  State  until  he  is  satisfied  that 
the  requirements  have  been  met. 

(g)  Unless  inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  General  Education  Pro- 
visions Act  shall  apply  to  the  equalization 
incentive  grant  program  authorized  by  this 
section. 

(h)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  (SO.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976,  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1977,  and  •100,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,   1978. 

(2)  No  State  may  receive  more  than  10 T, 
of  the  funds  available  for  making  grants 
under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year.  Funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  remain  available  for  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year  after  the  year  in 
which  they  were  appropriated. 

On  page  358.  line  24.  strUe  out  "Sec.  535." 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  533." 

On  page  123,  In  the  Table  of  Contents,  re- 
deslgnJate  item  "Sec  535."  as  "Sec.  636."  and 
Insert  Immediately  after  Item  "Sec.  634." 
the  fcdlowlng:  "Sec.  535.  Equalization  in- 
centive grants  to  States". 


AMENDMENT    NO.    132S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  > 

BUCKLEY-CURTIS-M'CLtTRE       REVENUE       SHARING 
SUBSTrriTTE 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  year,  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  published  the 
results  of  a  survey  on  the  state  of  citi- 
zen regard  for  and  involvement  in  gov- 
ernment. The  report,  entitled  "Confi- 
dence and  Concern:  Citizens  View 
American  Government."  contained 
many  informative  facts  and  statistics, 
among  which  was  the  following: 

The  public  underscores  its  belief  In  shared 
governmental  responsibilities  with  an  over- 
whelming endorsement  of  two  policy  prop- 
ositions: 

"(1)  State  and  local  governments  should 
be  strengthened;  and 

1 2)  The  Federal  government  should  have 
power  taken  away  from  it." 

When  asked  which  level  of  govern- 
ment can  best  improve  public  schools, 
those  polled  responded  as  follows:  50 
percent  thought  that  State  and  local 
government  could  best  improve  public 
education  while  only  14  percent  thought 
Federal  Government  could  do  that  im- 
portant job. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  majority  of 
the  American  people  want  control  of 
their  schools  in  State  and  local  hands 
az  much  as  possible.  Yet  the  history  of 
the  recent  past  discloses  that  the  wishes 
of  American  citizens  in  this  area  have 
been  all  too  often  ignored.  Federal  aid  to 
education  has  meant,  in  effect,  increas- 
ing Federal  control  of  education. 

Perhaps  the  problem  was  best  summed 
up  by  that  eloquent  and  knowledgeable 
expert  of  Federal  aid  to  education.  Edith 
Green.  In  an  article  in  the  New  York 
Times,  Januarj-  16.  1974,  Congresswoman 
Green  wrote: 

Each  new  program  spawns  at  least  one  new 
administrative  unit  within  the  Government. 
This  involves  new  office  space,  new  stafl^  of 
many  ranks,  new  organization  charts,  new 
regulations.  Administrative  growth  is  a  gal- 
loping cancer.  Many  listed  as  new  state  or 
city  employees  are  there  solely  because  of 
Federal  funds  or  Federal  requirements  .  .  . 

The  enormousV  Federal  Influence  has  not 
yet  really  entrendhed  itself,  either  structur- 
ally or  philosophically.  In  the  American  ex- 
perience. It  is  by\  no  means  too  late  to  cut 
discretionary  funxls  to  a  justifiable  and 
manageable  amount,  and  to  do  away  with 
the  myriad  categorical  programs.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  financial  assistance  Is  required  for 
education  programs,  such  assistance  can  be 
supplied  through  outright  block  grants  with 
minimum  restrictions  on  how  or  for  what 
they  are  spent,  once  a  basic  overall  need  has 
been  established  Decentralization  and  gen- 
eral aid  are  key  concepts  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  our  educational  system;  they  and 
they  alone  permit  each  locality  to  determine 
its  own  priorities,  plana  and  objectives — to 
focus  on  its  own  particular  educational 
problems. 

I  have  quoted  Congresswoman  Green 
not  only  because  she  is  a  nationally- 
recognized  expert  on  education,  but  also 
because  she  has  stated: 

As  a  long-time  supporter  of  Federal  finan- 
cial aid  for  education,  I  have  come  to  realize 
with  much  pain  that  many  billions  of  Fed- 
eral tax  dollars  have  not  brought  the  signifi- 
cant improvement  we  anticipated. 


Mr,  President,  we  have  here,  it  seems 
to  me,  one  of  those  rare  occasions  in 
which  the  opinion  of  the  public  and  the 
opinion  of  the  experts  are  in  total  agree- 
ment. The  high  motives  and  obvious 
compassion  for  the  needy  that  have  been 
the  hallmarks  of  our  Federal  education 
programs  are  often  thwarted  by  the 
clumsy  and  often  impenetrable  set  of 
rules  and  regulations  that  accompany 
Federal  aid.  The  States  and  localities 
need  Federal  aid;  they  most  certainly 
do  not  need  the  bureaucratic  redtape 
and  regulatory  shackles  that  by  now  are 
an  integral  part  of  the  educational  Fed- 
eral aid  to  States. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  am  therefore  to- 
day introducing  on  my  own  behalf  and 
on  behalf  of  the  Senators  from  Nebraska 
•  Mr.  Curtis)  and  Idaho  (Mr.  McClurei 
an  amendment  to  S.  1539  by  way  of  sub- 
stitution which  proposes,  major  changes 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  distribute  Federal  tax 
dollars  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  It  represents,  in  effect,  an  up- 
dating of  the  Education  Revenue  Shar- 
ing Act  that  was  introduced  on  April  29, 
1971,  by  the  late  Winston  Prouty.  I  want 
to  quote  from  Senator  Prouty's  remarks 
when  he  intrixiuced  that  bill  for  the 
basic  principles  he  cites  apply  equally 
to  my  own  amendment  to  S.  1539.  At  that 
time.  Senator  Prouty  said : 

The  well-intentioned  efforts  of  Congress 
in  recent  years  have  resitlted  in  a  maze  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education  pro- 
grams, which  while  noble  in  their  intent 
are  cumbersome  In  their  implementation. 

Guidelines,  regulations,  matching  fund  re- 
quirements ensnarl  the  educator  In  time- 
consuming  trivia  which  Is  counter-produc- 
tive to  the  educator's  primary  role — educa- 
tion. 

Clearly,  remedial  action  Is  necessary  to 
make  Federal  aid  to  edvication  more  respon- 
sive and  less  cumbersome. 

Now  that  Federal  support  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education  is  well  established, 
it  is  time  to  move  from  categorization  to  con- 
solidation in  such  a  way  that  the  goals  of 
educational  quality  and  opportunity  are  met. 

We  did  not  institute  the  needed  re- 
forms then,  and  I  fear  S.  1539.  as  re- 
ported out,  will  only  make  matters  worse. 

The  efforts  of  the  Education  Subcom- 
mittee have  been  sincere  and  well-inten- 
tioned, and  the  subcommittee  and  its 
staff  are  deserving  of  commendation  for 
their  hard  and  thoughtful  work  on  the 
maze  of  Federal  aid  to  education  pro- 
grams. However,  S.  1539  does  not  remedy 
any  of  the  basic  flaws  and  inadequacies 
of  current  Federal  aid  to  education.  It 
does  not  significantly  streamline  the  in- 
efficient and  costly  Federal  educational 
bureaucracy.  In  fact,  it  mandates  a  great 
increase  in  bureaucracy  and  personnel. 
The  bill  adds  14  new  bureaus,  centers, 
and  offices  to  the  Federal  educational 
bureaucracy.  It  also  mandates  a  rigid  ad- 
ministrative structure  within  the  Office 
of  Education,  in  particular  restricting  ef- 
forts toward  regional  administrative  de- 
centralization. These  and  other  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  would  create,  in  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  words, 

A  bureaucratic  nightmare,  entwined  In  Its 
own  red  tape,  making  It  Impoeslble  for  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare to  carry  out  Its  responsibilities. 
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As  a  result,  children  in  educational 
need  would  suffer. 

More  importantly,  it  does  not  provide 
the  program  consolidation  needed  to 
simplify  the  Federal  funding  process  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education, 
thereby  continuing  to  restrict  the  ability 
of  States  and  individual  communities  to 
set  their  own  priorities.  While  the  bill 
proposes  some  consolidated  categorical 
funding,  it  is  virtually  in  name  only,  since 
it  only  allows  for  consolidation  of  50  per- 
cent of  the  funds  above  100  percent  of 
the  amounts  appropriated  in  specific  pri- 
or years. 

Tinkering  with  various  programs  will 
not  remedy  the  waste,  the  abuses,  and 
the  ineffectiveness  of  many  Federal  ed- 
ucation programs.  A  more  fundamental 
and  far-reaching  reform  is  necessar>'  for 
the  benefit  of  our  children  and  our  Na- 
tion. That  is  what  our  amendment  pro- 
poses to  do. 

The  Buckley-Curtis-McClure  substi- 
tute amendment  to  S.  1539  is  an  edu- 
cational revenue  sharing  alternative  to 
the  present  system  of  Federal  control 
over  American  education.  As  I  indicated 
earlier,  the  substitute  is  in  many  respects 
very  similar  to  the  administration's  orig- 
inal educational  revenue  sharing  pro- 
posal of  1971,  S.  1669.  Let  me  briefly  sum- 
marize the  amendment: 

First.  It  would  make  funds  available 
to  States  and  local  education  agencies  in 
five  areas  of  longstanding  concern :  edu- 
cation of  the  disadvantaged,  education  of 
the  handicapped,  vocational  education, 
education  of  children  connected  with  the 
Federal  Government,  and  supporting 
materials  and  services.  In  addition,  there 
is  a  sixth  category,  reading  and  special 
projects,  into  which  the  authorizations 
of  the  special  categorical  programs  au- 
thorized or  extended  by  S,  1539  are  con- 
sidered. 

When  President  Nixon  first  offered  his 
educational  revenue  sharing  proposal  in 
1971,  he  pointed  out  that  it  consolidated 
"more  than  30  Federal  aid  categories." 
This  amendment  does  the  same,  reducing 
the  categories  to  the  basic  six  which  are 
mentioned  above. 

Second,  Fluids  would  flow  to  the  States 
on  the  basis  of  an  automatic  formula, 
except  that  no  State  would  receive  less 
money  than  It  did  in  fiscal  year  1974  from 
the  programs  being  consolidated. 

Third.  Each  State  would  be  required 
to  prepare  a  plan  for  distribution  of 
funds,  in  consultation  with  a  State  ad- 
visory council  broadly  representative  of 
public  and  private  education  interests 
and  members  of  the  public,  with  an  op- 
portunity for  interested  persons  to  com- 
ment on  the  published  plan.  However,  in 
a  major  change  frcun  present  law,  no 
Federal  approval  of  the  plan  would  be 
required.  Thus,  a  State  win  be  able  to 
plan  for  its  own  needs  and  priorities, 
rather  than  having  to  adapt  to  some  pre- 
determined Federal  plan  and  agenda. 

Fourth.  Federal  Impact  funds  and 
funds  for  disadvantaged  children  would 
be  passed  through  by  the  State  directly  to 
the  school  district.  Other  education  reve- 
nue sharing  funds  would  be  distributed 
among  the  local  educational  agencies  by 
the  State  agency,  on  the  basis  of  their 
relative  needs  for  additional  assistance 


in  the  areas  of  education  of  the  handi- 
capped, vocational  education,  supporting 
materials,  and  reading  and  special  proj- 
ects. The  State  education  agency  would 
have  the  flexibility  to  transfer  up  to  30 
percent  of  the  funds  from  any  one  cate- 
gory, with  the  exception  of  those  funds 
passed  through  to  local  education  agen- 
cies. Thus,  additional  funds  could  be 
made  available  for  the  education  of  the 
handicapped,  if  the  State  and  local 
school  districts  felt  that  they  were 
needed. 

Fifth.  In  addition  any  administrative 
savings  realized  as  a  result  of  the  consoli- 
dation of  Federal  programs  will  be  dis- 
tributed back  to  the  States.  Savings 
created  by  a  reduction  in  the  Federal 
education  bureaucracy  and  its  activities 
should  run  into  the  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars. 

If  this  substitute  were  to  become  law 
all  States  will  receive  at  least  as  much 
additional  aid  in  fiscal  year  1975  as  they 
would  under  the  committee's  S.  1539.  In 
fact  it  can  be  said  with  some  assurance 
that  every  State  will  receive  more  than 
they  would  have  under  the  committee  bill 
because  of  the  administrative  costs  sav- 
ings which  are  inherent  in  this  approach. 
Support  for  my  substitute  constitutes 
support  for  more  dollars  to  the  States; 
opposition  serves  to  keep  a  relative 
greater  amount  of  money  within  the  dis- 
cretionary control  of  policy  planners  in 
Washington. 

Is  there  any  justification  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  continue  to  exercise 
its  cumbersome,  costly  and  stultifying 
control  over  American  education?  Is 
there  any  justification  for  continuing  to 
prevent  State  and  local  education  offi- 
cials from  having  far  greater  flexibility 
in  making  program  decisions  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  their  students 
and  communities?  I  submit  that  the 
answer  to  these  questions  can  only  be  no, 
Mr.  President. 

It  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  establish 
a  new  relationship  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  the  field  of  education,  one  which 
demonstrates  confidence  in  the  good 
sense  and  responsibility  of  State  and 
local  officials,  one  which  will  better  deal 
with  educational  problems  of  the  present, 
and  better  anticipate  problems  and  needs 
of  the  future.  As  the  President  said: 

I  believe  we  must  recognize  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  cannot  substitute  Its  good 
Intentions  for  the  local  understanding  of 
local  problems,  for  local  energy  In  attacking 
these  problems,  and  for  local  Initiatives  In 
Improving  the  quality  of  education  In 
America.  We  must  also  recognize  that  State 
and  local  authorities  need  Federal  resources 
if  they  are  to  meet  their  obligations  and  If 
they  are  to  use  the  peculiar  advantages  of 
state  and  local  knowledge,  responsibility  and 
authority  to  their  fullest  potential.  Educa- 
tion Revenue  Sharing  accommodates  the 
federal  role  In  national  education  to  both 
these  realities,  and  it  lays  the  foundation 
for  a  new  and  more  productive  Federal-State 
relationship  In  this  area  of  vital  national 
concern. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  Buckley-Cur- 
tis-McClure  subcommittee  amendment  to 
the  desk,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 


ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT    No.    1325 

On  page  126.  line  1.  strike  out  everything 
through  page  130,  line  24. 

Beginning  on  page  154.  line  21  strike  out 
everything  through  page  383.  line  23  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 
TITLE     n— CONSOLIDATION     OF     STATE- 
ADMINISTERED  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Consolidated  Educational   Assistance   Act." 

AUTHORIZ.\TION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  202.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  each  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to 
July  1.  1978  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  carrying  out  this  title. 

ALLOTMENT    AND    USE    OF    APPROPRIATED    FUNDS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  3  for  any  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount 
equal  to  100  per  centum  of  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  In  the  tJnlted  States  mul- 
tiplied by  the  number  of  children  in  average 
dally  attendance  in  the  public  elementary  or 
secondary  schools  of  such  State  during  such 
year  who  resided  on  Federal  property,  which 
amount  shall  be  available  for  any  educational 
purpose. 

(b)  From  the  remainder  of  such  sums,  the 
Secretary  shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  remainder 
as  the  sum  of  the  products  determined  under 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  such  State  bears  to  the  total 
of  the  sums  of  such  products  with  respect  to 
all  States.  Such  products  for  any  State  shall 
be— 

(1)  0.6  multiplied  by  the  number  of  chil- 
dren In  average  dally  attendance  in  the  public 
elementary  or  secondary  schools  of  such  State 
during  such  fiscal  year  who  (A)  resided  on 
other  than  Federal  property  with  a  parent 
employed  on  Federal  property,  or  (B)  had  a 
parent  on  active  duty  in  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices (as  defined  In  section  101  of  title  37. 
United  States  Code) :  and 

(2)  0.1  multiplied  by  the  number  of  chil- 
dren aged  5  to  17,  IncUislve.  In  the  State. 

(c)  (1)  That  portion  of  each  State's  allot- 
ment derived  from  application  of  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b) 
shall  be  available  for  any  educational  ac- 
tivity. 

(2)   Except  as  provided  In  section  205 — 

(A)  one-sixth  of  that  portion  of  each 
State's  allotment  derived  from  appUcation 
of  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (b)  shall  be  available  only  for  pro- 
grams and  projects  at  the  preschool  or  any 
other  educational  level  designed  to  meet  the 
special  educational  needs  of  handicapped 
children; 

(B)  one-third  of  that  portion  of  each 
State's  allotment  derived  from  application 
of  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (b)  shall  be  avaUabl©  only  for  voca- 
tional education  activities;  and 

(C)  one-half  of  that  portion  of  each 
State's  allotment  derived  from  application 
of  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (b)  shall  be  available  only  for  sup- 
porting materials  and  services. 

(d)  Programs,  projects,  or  activities  as- 
sisted under  this  Act  may  include  construc- 
tion. 

(e)  In  the  event  that  any  State  is  not 
eligible  to  receive  funds  under  this  title  for 
any  fiscal  year,  or  notifies  the  Secretary  that 
it  does  not  desire  to  receive  such  funds,  the 
allotment  of  such  State  for  such  fiscal  year 
derived  from  any  provision  of  subsection 
(b)  shall  be  available  for  reallotment  from 
time  to  time,  on  such  date  or  dates  during 
such  year  as  the  Secretary  may  fix.  to  other 
States  m  proportion  to  the  original  amoimt 
of  the  allotment  to  svich  other  States  which 
was  derived  from  any  such  provision  for  that 
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year.  Any  amount  Tor  a  fiscal  year  so  real- 
lotted  to  a  State  under  tbls  subsection  shall 
be  deemed  part  of  Its  allotment  derived  from 
the  same  provision  of  subsection  (b)  for 
such  year. 

<f)  The  amounts  appropriated  and  allo- 
cated pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  paid  to 
the  States  at  Bucb  Intervals  and  In  such  In- 
stallments as  the  Secretary  may  determine, 
taking  account  of  the  objective  that  the 
time  rtapBtng  between  the  transfer  of  fundi 
from  the  Cnlted  States  Treasiiry  and  the 
disbursement  thereof  by  States  shall  be  nUn- 
Unlzed. 

(g)  Tot  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  detertntae  average  dally  attend- 
ance, average  per  pupil  expenditure,  and 
numbers  of  children,  and  In  doing  so  he  shall 
use  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data  avail- 
able to  him.  r^errable  with  respect  to  data 
used  for  each  purpose  to  the  same  time 
period  for  all  Jurisdictions.  All  determina- 
tions and  computations  by  the  Secretary 
uader  this  section  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive. 

axsTBiBLTioif  or  rtmas  wttuzk  each 

STATE 

Sec.  a04.  (a)  Each  State  shall  pay  to  each 
of  its  local  educational  ageiuries  for  a  fiscal 
year  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  allotted  to 
such  State  pursuant  to  section  203(a)  for 
such  year  on  account  of  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  average  dally  attendance  who  re- 
sided OD  Federal  property  in  the  school  dis- 
trict ot  ancfa  agency. 

(b)  Tli$  remainder  of  each  State's  allot- 
ment  afaall  be  available — 

<  1 1  for  uae.  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  a03  and  a05  and  the  plan 
developed  pursuant  to  section  207(b),  by 
the  State  agency  designated  pursuant  to 
section  207 (a):  and 

(2)  for  distribution,  for  use  by  them  in 
aocordanoe  with  the  provislcns  of  sections 
204  and  206  and  such  plan,  among  the  local 
educational  agencies  of  such  State  on  a 
ba£U  reflecting  the  relaUve  seeds  of  each 
of  such  agendee  for  the  types  of  assistance 
for  which  appropriations  uzKler  this  title  are 
available; 

except  that  not  more  than  30  per  centum  of 
such  allotment  derived  from  application  of 
the  provisions  oC  section  aaS(b)(l),  relat- 
ing to  the  presence  within  the  Stale  of  chll- 
<lran  with  a  parent  employed  on  Federal 
property  or  with  a  parent  on  active  duty  In 
the  uniformed  services,  may  be  paid  to  local 
educational  agencies  not  having  any  of  such 
<*lldren  in  average  daily  attendance  in  their 
scbools. 

TSAWSVCXS    aXONC    PUSrOSEB 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Thirty  per  centum  of  that 
portion  of  each  State's  allotment  which  is 
available  for  the  ptirpooes  described  In  dauae 
(A).  (B).  or  (C)  of  section  203(c)(2)  may 
be  made  available  for  any  of  the  other  pur- 
poees  described  In  section  208(c). 

(b)  The  30  per  centum  limitations  in  sub- 
section (a)  may  be  exceeded  if  the  State 
demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary that  such  action  will  achieve  more 
effectively  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

PARTICIPATION  or  NONPTTBLIC  SCHOOL  CHILUaEN 

Stc.  206.  (a)  The  State  agency  designated 
pursuant    to    section    207(a)     ghap    provide 


(1)  except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b), 
children  enrolled  in  nonprofit  private  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  schools  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  participate,  on  an  equi- 
table basis,  in  acUviUes  fca-  which  funds  are 
made  available  under  clause  (A).  iB),  or 
(C)  of  paragraph  (2)  cf  section  203(c);  and 

(2)  title  to  and  control  of  funds  received 
under  this  title  and  other  property  derived 
therefrom  will  remain  In  one  or  more  public 
agencies. 

(b)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  pro- 
visions of  Slate  law  prevent  any  State  agency 
designated  pursuant  to  section  207(a)   from 


c«nplylng  with  subsection  (a),  the  Secre- 
tary shaU,  if  he  finds  that  the  State  is  other- 
wise  eligible  to  participate  In  the  program 
under  this  title,  permit  such  State  to  partici- 
pate, but  In  such  case  he  shall — 

U)  arrange,  by  contract  or  otherwise,  for 
children  enrolled  in  the  nonprofit  private 
elementary  or  secondary  schools  within  such 
State  to  receive,  on  an  equitable  basis,  seiv- 
ices  similar  to  tliose  provided  from  the  funds 
made  available  under  clause  (A),  (B),  or  (C) 
of  paragraph  (2)  of  section  203(c)  to  public 
school  children  within  such  State;  and 

(2)  pay  the  cost  thereof  out  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  allotment  to  such  State  for  carry- 
ing out  eadi  such  paragraph  or  clause. 

STATE    AOMZNESTSATIOIT 

S«xr  307.  (a)  The  chief  executive  officer  of 
each  State  which  desires  to  participate  in 
the  program  under  this  title  shaU  designate 
a  State  agency  which  shall  be  the  single 
Suite  agency  for  admlnletration  (or  super- 
vision of  the  administration)  of  such  pro- 
gram In  such  State,  except  that  this  require- 
ment may  be  waived  In  accordance  with  the 
provislotis  of  section  204  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation  Act  of  IMS  (42  US.C. 
4214). 

<b)  The  State  agency  designated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  shall,  for  each  fiscal  year, 
develop  and  publish  a  plan  for  the  distri- 
bution and  expenditure  of  funds  available 
therefor  under  section  204(c).  Such  plan 
shall  be  developed  after  consultation  with 
the  advisory  council  appointed  pursuant  to 
section  208,  shall  not  finally  be  adopted  by 
soch  State  agency  untU  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tuQity  has  t>een  given  to  Interested  persons 
for  comment  thereon,  and  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  Secretary. 

(c)  In  administering  the  program  under 
this  title,  the  State  shall  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title  and  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  there- 
to. 

STATE    AOVISORT    COTINCII, 

Sec.  308.  (a)  The  chief  executive  officer  of 
e*«ai  State  which  desires  to  participate  In 
the  program  under  this  title  shall  appoint 
an  advisory  council  which  shall  be  broadly 
representative  of  the  education  community 
In  the  State  and  of  the  public.  Including  at 
least  one  person  representative  of  the  public 
elementary  or  secondary  schools  of  the  State; 
at  least  one  person  representative  of  the 
nonprofit  private  elementary  or  aecondary 
schools  of  the  SUte;  at  least  five  parents 
of  school  age  children  In  the  State  who  wiU 
be  affected  by  the  activities  authorized  under 
section  203;  and  at  least  one  person  who  has 
special  competence  in  each  of  the  educa- 
tional areas  described  in  sections  203(c)  (2) 
(A)    and  a03(c)  (2)(B). 

(b)    The  State  advisory  covmcll  shall 

(1)  advise  the  State  agency  designated 
pursuant  to  section  207(a)  on  the  prepara- 
tion of.  and  on  matters  of  general  policy 
arising  in  the  administration  of,  the  plan 
developed  under  section  207(b); 

(2)  evaluate  activities  assisted  under  this 
Utle; 

(3)  advise  State  or  local  officials  who  have 
responsibility  for  carrying  out  activities  as- 
sisted under  this  title  with  re^}ect  to  the 
planning,  evaluation.  admlniEtratlon.  and 
a^:3essment    of    such    activities;    and 

(4)  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Secretary 
not  le&s  often  than  annually  a  report  of  its 
activities,  recommendations,  and  evaluations, 
together  with  such  comments  thereon  as  the 
State  agency  designated  pursuant  to  section 
207(a)  and  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Stale  deem  appropriate. 

TRr.ATMEr;T    OF    FEDERALLY    CONNEf'TrD 
CKIUHtEK 

Sec.  209.  The  State  agency  designated  pur- 
suant to  section  207(a)  shaU  provide  that 
children  attending  school  within  the  State 
who  reside  with  a  parent  on  Federal  property. 
who  reside  with  a  parent  employed  on  Fed- 


eral property,  or  have  a  parent  who  is  a 
member  of  the  uniformed  services  will  re- 
ceive public  elementary  or  secondary  educa- 
tion on  a  basis  comparable  to  that  provided 
to  other  children  In  the  State. 

D€f 'IN  ITIONS 

Sec.  210.  For  purposes  of  this  title — 

(1)  the  term  "adult  education"  means 
services  or  instruction  below  the  college  level 
for  individuals  (A)  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  16,  (B)  who  do  not  have  a  certificate 
of  graduation  from  a  school  providing  sec- 
ondary education  and  who  have  not  achieved 
an  equivalent  level  of  education,  (C)  who  are 
not  currently  required  to  be  enrolled  In 
schools. 

(2)  the  term  "average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture In  the  United  States"  means  the  aggre- 
gate current  expenditures  of  all  local  educa- 
tional agencies  in  the  United  States  for  any 
fiscal  year,  plus  any  direct  current  expendl- 
tiues  by  the  SUtes  in  which  such  agencies 
are  located  for  the  operation  of  such  agen- 
cies during  such  year  (without  regard  to  tlie 
sources  of  funds  from  which  either  of  such 
expenditures  Is  made),  divided  by  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  children  In  average  dally  at- 
tendance to  whom  such  agencies  provided 
public  education  during  such  year. 

(3)  the  term  "construction"  means  the 
erection,  acquisition,  alteration,  remodeling, 
or  improvement  of  facilities,  including  the 
acquisition  of  land  necessary  therefor,  and 
the  cost  of  construction  Includes  the  cost  of 
architect's  fees. 

(4)  the  term  "current  expenditures" 
means  expenditure  for  public  education,  but 
t»t  Including  expenditure  for  community 
services,  capital  outlay,  and  debt  services, 
or  any  expenditures  made  from  funds  al- 
lotted under  this  Act. 

( 5 )  the  term  "elementary  school"  means  a 
day  or  residential  schcxjl  which  provides  ele- 
mentary education,  as  determined  under 
State  law. 

(6)  the   term   "Federal   property"   means 
real  propjerty  which  is  owned  by  the  United 
States  or  is  leased  by  the  United  States,  and 
which  is  not  subject  to  taxation  by  any  State 
or  any  poltUcal  subdivision  of  a  State  or  by 
the  District  of  Coltmibla.  Such  term  Includes 
(A)  real  jwoperty  held  in  trust  by  the  United 
States  for  Individual  Indians  or  Indian  tribes, 
and  real  property  held  by  Individual  Indians 
or  tribes  which  Is  subject  to  restrictions  on 
alienation  impoeed  by  the  United  States,  (B) 
for  one  year  beyond  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
In  which  occurred  the  sale  or  transfer  there- 
of by  the  United  States,  any  property  con- 
sidered prior  to  such  sale  or  transfer  to  be 
Federal  property  for  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
and  (C)  any  school  which  Is  providing  flight 
training  to  members  of  the  Air  Force  under 
contractual  arrangements  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  at  an  airport  which  Is 
owned  by  a  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a 
State.  Such  term  also  Includes  any  Interest 
In  Federal  property  (as  defined  In  the  fore- 
going provisions  of  this  paragraph)  under  an" 
easement,  lease,  license,  permit,  or  other  ar- 
rangement, as  well  as  any  improvements  of 
any  nature   (other  than  pipelines  or  utility 
lines)    on  such  property  even  though  such 
ijiterests  or  Improvements  are  subject  to  tax- 
ation by  a  State  or  political  subdlvLslon  of  a 
State  or  by  the  District  of  Columbia.  Not- 
v.ithstanding  the  fore^lng  provisions  of  this 
paragraph,  such  term  does  not  Include   (D) 
any  real   property  used   for  a   labor  siipply 
center,   labor  home,  or  labor  camp  for  mi- 
gratory farmworkers.   (Et    any  real  property 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
Postal  Service   and   used   primarily  for   the 
provision  of  postal  services,  or  (P)  any  low- 
rent  housing  project  held  under  title  II  of 
the   National   Industrial   Recovery   Act,   the 
Emergency  Relief  ApproprlaUon  Act  of  1935. 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  the 
Act  of  June  28,  1940   (Public  Law  871  of  the 
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Seventy-sixth  Congress),  or  any  law  amend- 
atory of  or  supplementary  to  any  of  such 
Acta. 

(7)  the  term  "handicapped  children" 
means  mentally  retarded,  hard  of  hearing, 
deaf,  speech  Unpaired,  visually  handicapped, 
seriously  emotionally  disturbed,  crippled  or 
other  health  impaired  children  who  by  rea- 
son thereof  require  special  educational  serv- 
ices. 

(8)  the  term  "l<Kal  educational  agency" 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legally  constituted  within  a 
State  for  either  administrative  control  or  di- 
rection of,  or  to  perform  a  service  function 
for,  public  elementary  or  secondary  schools 
in  a  city,  county,  township,  school  district,  or 
other  political  subdlvLslon  of  a  Slate,  or  such 
combination  of  school  districts  or  counties 
as  are  recognized  in  a  State  as  an  administra- 
tive agency  for  its  public  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary schools.  Such  term  also  includes 
any  other  public  institution  or  agency  having 
administrative  control  and  direction  of  a 
public  elementary  or  secondary  school. 

(9)  the  term  "nonprofit",  as  applied  to  a 
school,  means  a  school  owned  and  operated 
by  one  or  more  nonprofit  corporations  or  as- 
sociations no  part  of  net  earnings  of  which 
Inures,  at  may  lawfully  Inure,  to  the  bene- 
fit of  any  private  shareholder  or  Individual. 

(10)  the  term  "secondary  schix)!"  means 
a  day  of  residential  schcxjl  which  provides 
secondary  education,  as  determined  under 
State  law,  except  that  It  does  not  Include 
any  education  provided  beyond  grade   12. 

(11)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(12)  the  term  "State"  Includes,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  several  States,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Coliunbla, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands. 

(13)  the  term  "supporting  materials  and 
services"  means  such  materials  and  services 
as  the  purchase  of  school  textbooks,  library 
resources,  and  educational  equipment;  the 
provision  of  supplementary  educational  cen- 
ters and  services,  of  school  pupil  personnel 
services,  of  adult  education,  and  of  school 
meals;  the  training  or  retraining  of  teach- 
ers, teacher  aides,  and  other  school  person- 
nel; the  strengthening  of  State  or  local  edu- 
cational agency  capabilities  and  of  educa- 
tional planning  at  the  State  or  local  level; 
the  support  of  the  advisory  council  ap- 
pointed under  section  206;  and  the  adminis- 
tration at  the  State  level  of  the  program 
carried  out  under  this  Act,  and 

(14)  the  term  "vocational  education"  in- 
cludes vocational  or  technical  training  or 
retraining  (including  field  or  laboratory 
work  and  remedial  or  related  academic  and 
technical  Instruction  Incident  thereto  and 
work-study  programs  for  students  who  need 
the  earnings  from  work  in  order  to  com- 
mence or  continue  their  education)  con- 
ducted as  part  of  a  program  designed  to 
prepare  Individuals  for  gainful  employment 
as  semiskilled  or  skilled  workers  or  tech- 
nicians or  subprofesslonals  In  recognized  oc- 
cupations and  in  new  and  emerging  occupa- 
tions or  to  prepare  Individuals  for  enroll- 
ment In  advanced  technical  education  pro- 
grams, but  excluding  any  program  to  pre- 
pare individuals  for  employment  In  occupa- 
tions generally  considered  professional  or 
which  require  a  baccalaureate  or  higher  de- 
gree; and  such  term  also  includes  vocational 
guidance  and  counseling  in  connection  with 
such  training  or  for  the  purpose  of  facilita- 
ting occupational  choices;  instruction  re- 
lated to  the  occupation  or  occupations  for 
which  the  students  are  In  training  or  In- 
struction necessary  for  students  to  benefit 
from  such  training;  Job  placement;  and  the 
training  of  persons  engaged  as,  or  preparing 
to  become,  teachers  in  a  vocational  educa- 
tion program  or  teachers.  supervlsMjrs.  or  di- 
rectors of  such  teachers. 


REPEAL    OF    PROGRAMS    REPLACED    BY    THIS  TITLE 

Sec.  211.  (a)  Effective  with  respect  to  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
June  30,  1974,  the  following  statutes  and 
parts  of  statutes  are  repealed : 

(1)  title  n  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  821- 
827); 

(2)  title  in  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U  S.C. 
841-848); 

(3)  title  V  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  861- 
870); 

(4)  part  B  of  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act  (20  U.S.C.  871-8771; 

(5)  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  (20  U.S.C.  11- 
15,  16-28); 

(6)  sections  3  and  4  and  7  of  Public  Law 
81-874   (20  U.S.C.  238-239); 

(7)  Public  Law  81-816  (20  U.S.C.  631-647); 

(8)  title  in  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958  (20  U.S.C.  441-455); 

(9)  subpart  2  of  part  B  of  title  V  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (20  VS.C. 
1108-lllOc): 

(10)  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
(20  U.S.C.  1241-1391);  and 

(11)  the  Adult  Education  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
120l-1211a). 

TITLE  III— SPECIAL  PROJECTS 

SHORT    TITLE 

Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Special  Projects  Act". 

PtTRPOSE 

Sec  302.  It  U  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  the  States  to 
enable  them  to  carry  out  special  projects^ 

(1)  to  experiment  with  new  educational 
and  administrative  methods,  techniques,  and 
practices; 

(2)  to  meet  special  or  unique  education 
needs  or  problems;  and 

(3)  to  place  special  emphasis  on  educa- 
tional priorities  of  the  State. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  303.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
title  $1,700,000,000  for  the  fiscal  yew  ending 
June  30,  1975,  *1. 800.000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  91,900,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977,  and 
$2,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1978. 

ALLOTMENT    OF    FUNDS 

Sec.  304.  (a)  From  the  sums  expropriated 
pursuant  to  section  303  for  any  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  allot  to  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
total  of  such  amounts  as  the  number  of 
children  enrolled  in  the  public  and  private 
elementary  and  secondary  sdicmls  of  that 
State  bears  to  the  total  number  of  children 
so  enrolled  in  such  schools  In  all  of  the 
States. 

(b)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ^- 
propriated  for  each  fiscal  year  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  an  amount  equal  to 
not  more  than  3  per  centum  of  the  amount 
appropriated  for  such  year  for  payments  to 
States  under  subsection  (a).  The  Commis- 
sioner shall  allot  the  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  among  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Ouam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  according  to 
their  respective  needs  for  assistance  under 
this  title.  In  addition,  he  shall  allot  from 
such  amount  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior the  amount  necessary  for  such  assis- 
tance for  children  and  teachers  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  operated  for 
Indian  children  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  The  terms  upon  which  payments 
for  such  purpose  shall  be  made  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  shall  be  determined  pur- 
suant to  such  criteria  as  the  Commissioner 
determines  will  best  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  title. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 


term  "State"  means  the  50  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

trSE   OF   FtTNOS 

Sec.  305.  The  funds  allotted  to  each  State 
pursuant  to  section  304  may  be  used  by  such 
State  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  set  forth 
in  section  302.  Such  purposes  shall  Include 
the  carrying  out  of  programs  and  projects  re- 
lated to.  but  not  necessarily  limited  to,  any 
of  the  following: 

( 1 )  education  for  the  use  of  the  metric 
system  of  measurement: 

(2)  gifted  and  talented  children; 

( 3 )  community  schools: 
(4 1   consumers  education; 

( 5 )  educational  equity  for  women; 

( 6 )  arts  in  education  programs; 

(7)  dropout  prevention; 

(8)  school  nutrition  and  health  services; 

(9)  correction  education  services; 
(10 1   ethnic  heritage  studies; 

(11)  reading  improvement; 

( 12 )  desegregation  assistance: 

( 13)  drug  abuse  prevention: 

(14)  bilingual  education  (Including  btln. 
gual  vocational  education); 

(15)  Indian  education:  and 

(16)  education  of  the  handicapped. 

REPEAL    OF    PROGRAMS    REPLACED    BT    THIS    ACT 

Sec.  306.  Effective  with  respect  to  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
June  30,  1974.  the  following  statutes  and 
parts  of  statutes  are  repealed: 

(1)  title  Vn  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965: 

(2)  title  Vin  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965: 

(3)  the  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of 
1970: 

(4)  the  Cooperative  Research  Act: 

( 5 )  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act; 

(6)  the  Indian  Education  Act;  and 

(7)  parts  A,  C,  D,  E.  F,  and  O  of  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Handicapped  Act. 

Beginning  on  page  384,  redesignate  title 
VIII  as  title  IV  and  renumber  sections  801 
through  806  as  sections  401  through  406. 
respectively. 

On  page  384,  line  15  delete  jeverythlng 
after  the  comma,  through  and  including  the 
period  In  line  20,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "except  In  cases  Involving 
children  whose  parents  have  made  an  express, 
written,  voluntary  request  for,  or  have  given 
their  written,  voluntary  consent  to  such 
transportation,  or  teachers  who  have  made 
an  express,  written,  voluntary  request  for.  or 
have  given  their  written,  voluntary  consent 
to  such  transportation." 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  follow Uig 
new  title: 

TITLE  IV— MISCELLANEOUS 

DISPOSITION    OF    AOMINISTRATTVE    SAVINGS 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  amount  of  ftmds  which, 
by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  are 
not  required  to  be  appropriated  for  salaries 
and  expenses  of  the  Education  Division  but 
which  would  have  been  required  to  be  so 
appropriated  had  this  Act  not  been  enacted, 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  impropriated  for 
the  purpose  of  making  grants  to  States  for 
the  purpose  specified  in  subsection   (c). 

(b)  The  fimds  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
allotted  by  the  Secretary  to  each  State  in  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
total  of  such  sums  as  the  number  of  chil- 
dren enrolled  In  the  public  and  private  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  of  that  State 
bears  to  the  total  number  of  children  so  en- 
rolled In  such  schools  in  all  of  the  States. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the  term 
"State"  Includes  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Ouam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(c)  Sums  allotted  to  States  in  accordance 
with  this  section  shall  be  available  for  any 
educational  purpose. 
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ttmiMXnS   STATK   AlXOTMEJrrs 

Sec.  402.  The  total  amount  of  funds  re- 
ceived by  each  State  pursuant  to  titles  U 
and  III  of  this  Act  lor  any  fiscal  year  shall 
In  no  case  be  less  than  the  total  amoiuit  of 
funds  received  by  such  State  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974  under  ihe  statutes 
or  parts  of  statutes  repealed  by  those  titles. 
The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  modify  any 
allocations  required  to  be  made  pursuant  to 
those  titles  as  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1327 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  have  co- 
sponsored  and  supported  the  amendment 
offered    by    the    distingiiished    Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  to  more 
equitably  distribute  title  I  funds  to  aid 
local  school  districts  with  students  from 
disadvantaged  homes.  For  my  own  State 
of  Indiana  this  amendment  will  result  in 
an  increase  of  $2  million  in  Federal  as- 
sistance under  title  I.  In  fact,  88  of  the 
92  counties  in  Indiana  will  receive  more 
funds  under  the  McClellan  amendment 
than  they  would  imder  the  committee 
formula  for  allocating  title  I  assistance. 
However,  one  of  the  unintended  and 
tmfortunate   consequences   of   the   Mc- 
Clellan    amendment     it     to     penalize 
schools  districts  such  as  those  in  Lake 
County.  Ind.,  which  have  a  concentra- 
tion   of    students    from    disadvantaged 
homes.  I  understand  the  desire  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  to  eliminate  the 
title  I,  part  C  aid  which  gives  as  much 
or  more  money  to  a  single  and  wealthy 
county  in  New  York  than  it  does  to  more 
than  half  the  States  including  Indiana. 
Obviously  the  formula  for  determining 
part  C  assistance — designed  to  aid  local- 
ities with  especially  high  percentages  of 
students  from  low-income  famiUes — is 
not  workinfT  if  it  provides  such  unfair 
benefits  to  a  wealthy  county  wMch  has 
the  means  to  provide  for  its  own  stu- 
dents better  than  many  other  localities. 
But  if  we  are  to  adopt  the  McClellan 
amendment,  adjustii^  the  formula  f<H- 
alloratine  title  I.  part  A  funds,  and  elim- 
inating part  C  funding,  we  have  the  fur- 
ther responsibility  to  ease  the  burden  on 
those  school  districts  across  the  country 
for  which  these  changes  would  Impose 
an  unfair  burden. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  would 
help  solve  this  problem  by  creating  a  spe- 
cial fund  of  135  million  which  the  Com- 
missioner would  be  able  to  allocate  to 
those  school  district*  who  win  carry  the 
greatest  burden  with  the  adoption  of  the 
McClellan  amendnient. 

These  funds  would  be  available  at  the 
Oommissianer's  discretion  to  those  dis- 
tricts which  in  any  fiscal  year  would  re- 
ceive 90  percent  or  less  under  title  I  than 
they  received  in  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
The  Commiasiooer  would  be  expected  to 
allocate  the  funds  with  careful  attention 
to  the  Impact  of  reduced  Federal  add  in 
tndivldaal  districts  and  the  ability  of 
those  districts  to  make  up  the  loss  in 
Federal  assistance  with  local  f  und& 

In  the  case  of  Lake  County,  Ind.,  the 
drop  of  12  pecoent  In  funds  received 
under  tttle  I  from  fiscal  1974  to  fiscal 
1975  would  pose  an  onfair  liarden.  I  am 


certain  there  are  other  districts  across 
the  country  which,  like  Lake  County, 
would  be  the  unintended  victims  of 
adoption  of  the  McClellan  amendment, 
which  itself  remedies  many  of  the  in- 
equities of  the  past. 

By  providing  the  Commissioner  with 
a  discretionary  fund  to  aid  those  school 
districts  who  would  lose  10  or  more  per- 
cent of  their  title  I  aid  under  the  Mc- 
Clellan amendment — with  special  atten- 
tion to  the  ability  of  individual  districts 
to  make  up  the  loss  of  Federal  aid  so  we 
do  not  create  a  trust  fund  for  wealthy 
districts — we  can  achieve  the  laudatory 
goals  of  the  McClellan  amendment  with- 
out penalizing  districts  that  can  least 
afford  it. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1328 

♦  Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  > 

Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
GuRNEY),  submitted  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to 
Senate  bill  1539,  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1329 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today,  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  an  amend- 
ment to  assure  continued  authority  for 
the  Federal  support  for  disadvantaged 
students  studying  law,  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  Council  on  Legal  Educa- 
tion Opportunity  (CLEO) . 

This  amendment  is  supported  by  the 
administration  and  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

It  will  simply  perfect  the  authority  re- 
flected in  the  1972  amendments  to  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  Funds 
have  already  been  appropriated  imder 
this  existing  authority. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  al- 
low the  eontinuation  of  the  highly  suc- 
cessful program  administered  by  the 
Council  on  Legal  Education  Oppor- 
tunity (CLEO)  which,  since  19«8,  has 
been  responsible  for  the  admission  of 
more  than  1,300  disadvantaged  students 
to  law  school.  Through  a  program  of  re- 
cruitment, remedial  education  prior  to 
admission,  and  modest  stipend  sup- 
port, CLEO  has  opened  the  legal  profes- 
sion to  those  from  educattonally  and 
eoonomieally  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds. Experience  thus  far  indicates 
that  the  CLEO  student  competes  suc- 
cessfully with  his  or  her  peers. 

Because  of  the  $1,000,000  limitation  on 
appropriaticuis  included  in  the  1972 
amendments,  only  31  students  could  be 
supported  by  CLEO.  The  proposed 
amendment  would  allow  the  Secretary 
to  allocate  the  funds  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  benefit  the  maxlmimi  number  of 
students  with  stipends  at  a  lower  level 
than  required  imder  existing  authority 
and  bv  eliminating  support  payments  to 
educational  iostitutioas  required  by  tbe 
fflristing  uitboiitjr. 

It  is  estimated  that  ainmjximately  200 
students  could  be  assisted  each  year  11 
the  proposed  amendment  is  adopted. 

AlCZNOMXITT  MO.   1330 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  Ue  on 
the  table.) 


SPECIAL    PROGRAMS    IN    ADVANCED    MATHEMATICS 
FOR  OISAOVANTACEO  CKILDKEN 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half  of  myself  and  Senators  Kennedy, 
Taft,  Haizt,  and  Beall,  I  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk. 

Mr.  President,  3  years  ago  in  Bei  kelev, 
Calif.,  I  was  privileged  to  see  a  class  ol 
disadvantaged  children  solving  college- 
level  problems  in  the  mathematical 
theory  of  exponents  with  amaiang  spon- 
taneity, enjoyment,  and  obvious  under- 
standing. 

These  children  were  participating  in 
project  SEED,  a  program  in  which  col- 
lege-trained mathematicians  teach  ad- 
vanced mathematics  to  disadvantaged 
children. 

In  its  11-year  history,  project  SEED — 
Special  Elementary  Education  for  Dis- 
advantaged Children — has  demonstrated 
that  disdavantaged  children  can  learn 
abstract,  conceptual  mathematics  nor- 
nally  taught  on  the  college  level.  More 
important,  in  learning  advanced  math, 
these  children  have  also  learned  to  per- 
form well  in  standard  arithmetic  and 
algebra. 

And  project  SEED'S  sponsors  believe 
that  programs  like  SEED  can  go  far  to- 
ward breaking  the  expectation  of  failure 
that  is  perhaps  the  greatest  barrier  to 

successful   compensatory   education by 

proving  to  the  children  themselves, 
their  teachers,  and  families  that  children 
of  poverty  can  perform  well  In  the  cul- 
ture-free area  of  advanced  math. 

Mr.  President,  largely  through  funding 
by  State  governments  and  private 
sources,  and  through  the  donation  of  free 
services  by  mathematicians  from  univer- 
sities and  private  industry,  project  SEED 
now  reaches  roughly  6,000  children  in 
12  States. 

Initial  evaluations  conducted  in  Cali- 
fornia indicate  that  the  SEED  approach 
can  produce  accelerated  learning — above 
national  noi-ms — for  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents with  an  investment  of  $175  per 
child  per  year.  This  is  certainly  among 
the  least  expensive  of  the  hopeful  com- 
pensatory education  programs. 

But  funding  is  hlt-or-miss.  There  liave 
been  few  opportunities  to  offer  the  pro- 
gram to  students  over  a  period  of  years. 
There  have  been  few  chances  to  evaluate 
the  impact  of  SEED  training  on  chUdren 
after  they  have  left  the  program— or  its 
impact  on  attitudes  or  performance  in 
academic  areas  other  than  mathematics. 
It  is  our  belief  that  this  approach  de- 
serves sustained  funding  as  an  experi- 
mental model  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, so  that  its  impact  can  receive  the 
thorough  evahiation  which  it  clearly 
deserves. 

Senators  Kennctt  and  Tatt  joined  me 
in  asking  the  OfBce  of  Education  to  ex- 
plore possible  sources  of  funding.  How- 
ever, Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation Saunders  responded  that,  under 
existing  law,  there  is  no  authority  tot 
such  funding. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Saunders'  letter  may  appear  in  tlie  Rcc- 
oao  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Without  agreeing  with  Mr.  Saunders' 
analysis,  the  amendment  we  olTer  today 
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is  designed  to  provide  authority  to  the 
Office  of  Education  to  fund  programs 
along  these  lines. 

Our  amendment  authorizes  use  of  dis- 
cretionary fimds  set  aside  in  the  Emer- 
gency School  Aid  Act  to  fund  programs 
conducted  by  one  or  more  private,  non- 
profit agencies,  in  cooperation  with  local 
school  systems,  of  special  programs  for 
teaching  standard  mathematics  to  eli- 
gible children  through  qualified  instruc- 
tion. 

Because  the  pending  bill  increases  the 
discretionary  fund  from  6  to  8  percent  of 
appropriations,  ample  funds  should  be 
available  If,  as  we  hope,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  concludes  that  this  approach 
is  worth  exploring,  and  receives  one  or 
more  acceptable  applications. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  will  accept  our  amendment,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  collec- 
tion of  materials  regarding  project 
SEED,  together  with  the  text  of  our 
amendment,  may  appear  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  material  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

AUZNDMXNT  No.  1330 

Insert  at  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill 
the  following: 

Sec.  — .  Section  708(a)  of  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act  is  hereby  amended  by  the  ad- 
dition  of   the   foUowlng   subparagraph    (3)  : 

"(3)  The  Assistant  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to.  and  contracts  with,  one 
or  more  prU'ate.  nonprofit  agencies,  insti- 
tutions or  organizations,  for  the  conduct.  In 
cooperation  with  one  or  more  local  education 
agencies,  of  special  programs  for  the  teaching 
of  standard  mathematics  to  children  eligible 
for  services  under  this  Act  through  Instruc- 
tion In  advanced  mathematics  by  qualified 
Instructors  with  bachelors  degrees  In  mathe- 
matics, or  the  mathematical  sciences  from 
colleges  or  other  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, or  equivalent  experience." 

[FVom  Think.  September-October  1970] 
How  To  Teack  THE  E:sotkric  Mathematical 
Prdicipuc  of  Infinite  Convergence — and 
Make   Ant   Sixth-Oraoer   Eat  It   Up 
(By  Oeorge  A.  W.  Boehm) 

(No  rules  to  memorize,  no  lectures,  no  dull 
drlU.  drUl,  drill.  Yet  disadvantaged  chUdren 
from  first  to  sixth  grades  master  math  that 
might  topple  a  bright  college  undergrad. 
The  secret:  combine  Socratlc  questions  with 
a  love  of  math  and  a  belief  In  kids,  as  BUI 
Jobntz  does.  Result:  the  kids  begin  believ- 
ing In  themselves.) 

One  afternoon  last  spring  In  the  office  of  a 
school  In  Del  Paso  Heights.  California,  I  sat 
alone  wondering  whether  20  children  I  had 
Just  watched  were  as  precocious  as  they 
seemed.  For  most  of  the  previous  hour 
Warren  Leffler.  a  young  mathematician 
trained  at  the  University  of  California,  had 
beguiled  a  class  of  sixth  graders  with  mathe- 
matical concepts  that  would  confuse  many 
high  school  seniors.  The  chUdren  apparently 
kept  up  with  him  every  step  of  the  way.  for 
they  eagerly  volunteered  ideas  about  such 
arcane  topics  as  fractloDal  and  negative 
exponents. 

The  demonstration  had  been  nothing  less 
than  sensational,  but  stUl  I  had  reservations 
about  how  well  the  children  really  grasped 
mathematical  ways  of  thinking.  For  one 
thing,  the  school  was  In  an  Impoverished 
commimlty  and.  as  everyone  has  been  told, 
children  like  theae  are  almost  universally 
backward  In  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic Moreover,  ftom  the  way  Leffler  had 


gone  over  some  points  again  and  again,  it 
was  obvious  that  the  class  was  Intensively 
drilled.  Conceivably,  the  apparent  brilliance 
amounted  to  little  more  than  cleverly 
coached  rote  learning. 

Five  young  girls  soon  dispelled  my  doubts. 
On  their  way  home,  they  spied  me  in  Lef- 
flers  office,  and  after  a  brief,  whispered  con- 
sultation, they  entered.  One  girl,  acting  as 
spokesman,  introduced  herself  as  Debra 
and  Inquired,  "Mister,  aren't  you  the  man 
who  watched  Mr.  Leffler  teach  us  algebra?" 
I  nodded  and  I  explained  I  was  waiting  In 
the  office  while  Mr.  Leffler  had  a  conference 
with  the  principal.  •'Good.'  she  said.  "Then 
we're  going  to  teach  you  some  algebra." 
•  •  •  »  » 

While  Debbie  waited  for  me  to  get  mv 
bearings,  a  slender  Mexican  girl.  Christina, 
bounced  to  her  feet,  snatched  the  chalk, 
and  declared:  "Now  It's  my  turn  to  teach  the 
man."  She  drew  a  line  on  the  blackboard 
and  labeled  one  end  0.  the  other  end  1.  By 
marking  It  off  into  halves,  quarters,  eighths 
and  sixteenths,  she  showed  that  Debbie's 
arithmetic  could  be  portrayed  geometrically. 

At  this  point  Leffler  returned  and  an- 
nounced we  must  leave.  I  begged  time  to  ask 
one  question  of  the  group:  "At  the  rate  you 
are  adding  fractions  or  making  marks  oti  the 
line,  how  long  do  you  suppose  It  will  take 
to  reach  one?"  After  reflecting  no  more  than 
20  seconds.  Debbie  grinned  broadly  and  said. 
'•Practically  forever."  Her  four  friends  giggled 
and  bobbed  their  heads  in  agreement. 

They  clearly  understood  the  difficult 
mathematical  concept  of  "converging  to  a 
limit" — I.e..  gradually  approaching  a  goal 
without  ever  quite  reaching  it.  It  is  a  funda- 
mental idea  that  bothered  ancient  Greek 
philosophers,  and  It  was  exploited  by  New- 
ton and  Leibniz  when  they  contrived  the 
calculus.  I  doubt  whether  many  well-taught 
college  freshmen  could  explain  the  basic 
philosophic  content  of  a  limit  as  intuitively 
and  succinctly  as  Debbie  did  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment. 

As  schools  open  this  fall,  some  10.000  chil- 
dren like  Debbie,  Christina  and  their  class- 
mates will  be  getting  similar  insights  into 
higher  mathematics.  For  one  period  a  day 
they  will  be  taught  by  a  professionallv 
trained  mathematician,  while  their  regular 
teacher  sits  in  the  back  of  the  room. 

These  children,  ranging  from  the  first 
through  the  sixth  grades  will  be  participat- 
ing In  Project  SEED,  an  acronym  for  Spe- 
cial Elementary  Education  for  the  Disad- 
vantaged. Though  daring,  it  stands  out  as 
perhaps  the  most  promising  educational  In- 
novation In  many  years. 

THB   CHtLDREN   LOVE   IT 

It  Is  also  singularly  noncontroverslal. 
Starting  In  1963,  a  Berkeley  high  school 
teacher.  WUllam  F.  Johntz,  worked  out  the 
method  and  tested  It  by  teaching  In  a  near- 
by elementary  school  during  his  lunch  hours 
and  free  periods.  In  the  last  tliree  years  SEED 
has  spread  rapidly  from  Nome  to  Tuscaloosa, 
from  San  Jose  to  New  Haven.  It  has  won  the 
endorsement  and  financial  backing  of  more 
than  100  local  school  boards  and  the  Califor- 
nia legislature.  It  has  recruited  as  teachers 
first-rate  mathematicians  from  Industry,  re- 
search Institutes  and  several  of  the  best  uni- 
versities. Most  Important,  chUdren  love   It. 

As  Johntz  says,  ".  .  .  the  true  Intellectuals 
in  our  society  are  the  children.  Their  lust  for 
abstract  conceptual  reasoning  Is  almost  uni- 
versal until  It  Is  crushed.  Adult  genius  Is  Just 
the  part  of  childhood  that  Is  retained." 

JobntB's  concern  dates  back  to  his  boy- 
hood in  Wlnston-Salem,  North  Carcdlna.  two 
decskdes  before  Integration  became  a  major 
issue.  He  recalls  that  he  was  shocked  by  the 
realization  that  the  future  was  dim  for  black 
children. 

The  urge  to  do  something  for  impover- 
ished ChUdren  propelled  Johntz  into  teach- 


ing. After  he  graduated  from  Duke  Univer- 
sity, where  he  majored  in  psychology,  he 
studied  mathematics  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley. 

Gradually  Johntz  became  convinced  that 
conventional  education,  even  in  Berkeley's 
excellent  school  system,  faUed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  poor. 

As  a  teacher  he  had  plenty  of  opportuni- 
ties to  study  all  kinds  of  compensatory  edu- 
cation, e.g..  remedial  reading  and  other  in- 
tensive programs  designed  to  help  lagging 
children  make  up  ground.  The  more  he  saw. 
the  more  he  was  disenchanted :  "Virtually  all 
remediation  is  bound  to  fail,  because  it  ii> 
Just  more  of  the  same  things  children  hn\e 
come  to  dread.  Ps.vchologically,"  he  says,  "it 
reinforces  habits  of  failure." 

Johntz  decided  the  solution  was  to  go  back 
to  the  early  years  of  school  and  teach  chil- 
dren something  at  which  they  could  excel 
S3  as  to  build  up  their  self-esteem.  He  hit 
upon  mathematics,  preferably  forms  of 
mathematics  far  removed  from  the  arithme- 
tic ideas  that  children  pick  up  by  getting 
change  for  a  dollar  or  reading  the  newspaper. 
Abstract  mathematics  Is  one  of  the  few 
topics  in  which  children  from  all  back- 
grounds start  out  on  even  terms.  I.e..  virtu- 
ally from  scratch.  As  Johntz  explains.  "Many 
disadvantaged  chUdren  entering  the  first 
grade  have  spent  six  years  listening  to  'bad 
English'  spoken  In  their  homes  and  neigh- 
borhoods. They  have  not.  however,  been  sub- 
jected to  six  years  of  'bad  math."  No  math, 
perhaps,  but  not  'bad  math."  " 

Besides,  young  children  generally  have  a 
natural  bent  for  the  kind  of  fantasy  thai 
characterizes  pure  mathematics.  A  research 
mathematician  makes  up  hts  own  rules — a 
set  of  arbitrary  axioms — then  reasons 
through  to  a  logical  conclusion.  Similarly, 
a  little  girl  mothering  a  family  of  dolls 
makes  assumptions  about  their  personalities 
and  capabUitles  and  lets  them  act  out  roles 
accordingly.  People  attuned  to  both  mathe- 
matics and  children  find  It  not  at  aU  sur- 
prising that  Through  The  Looking-Glass 
was  written  by  a  professional  mathemati- 
cian. Lewis  CarroU.  The  exploration  of  a 
world  in  reverse  existing  behind  a  mirror  is 
Just  the  kind  of  intellectual  game  that  de- 
lights children  and  mathematicians.  "Chil- 
dren not  only  understand  the  essentlaUy 
arbitrary  nature  of  mathematics  but  find 
great  pleasure  In  mathematical  paradoxes  as 
well."  says  Johntz. 

Having  made  up  his  mind  to  teach  higher 
mathematics  to  lower  grades.  Johntz  sought 
tor  a  way  to  involve  the  children  as  partic- 
ipants. In  his  spare-time  teaching  be  worked 
out  what  he  calls  the  "discovery  method." 
now  standard  procedure  In  aU  SEED  classes. 
Its  aim  is  to  guide  and  goad  students  to  re- 
Invent  mathematical  ideas  through  a  con- 
tinuous fiow  of  provocative  questions.  The 
mathematicians  who  teach  these  full-sized 
classes  of  disadvantaged  youngsters  never 
lecture. 

TyplcaUy,  the  teacher  will  begin  enticing 
the  children  to  discover  the  notion  of  expo- 
nents by  writing  on  the  board:  2E4=16. 
2E3  =  8.  "If  these  are  true  statements."  he 
will  say.  "what  number  belongs  in  the  box  in 
this  statement:  2E2=  Q?"  Almost  Inevitably, 
after  a  mixture  of  logical  argument  and  out- 
and-out  guesswork,  the  class  will  arrive  at  a 
consensus.  They  wlU  decide  that  2E4  means 
2x2x2x2:  that  2E3  means  2x2x2:  and  therefore 
that  2E2  =  2x2  =  4.  From  tliat  point  It  is  Just 
a  matter  of  time  (perhaps  two  or  three  class 
periods)  before  they  arrive  at  a  complete 
generalization — ^l.e.,  that  xEy  signifies  taking 
the  number  x  and  multiplying  it  by  Itself  y 
times. 

A  SILENT  aiOT 

Johntz  soon  found  he  was  almost  too  suc- 
cessful In  animating  hitherto  listless  and  In- 
attentive children.  Tbey  became  so  eager  to 
volunteer  ideas  and  argue  about  them  that 
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classes  oft«n  degenerated  Into  bedlam.  And 
so.  he  made  up  rules.  A  child  wanting  to  talk 
has  to  raise  his  hand  and  wait  to  be  called 
on.  Those  who  cannot  resist  the  urge  to  ex- 
press themselves  can  usually  do  so  through 
signals.  Both  hands  raised  means:  "I  got  that 
answer,  too."  Arms  crossed  alXDve  the  head, 
like  a  football  referee  calling  time  out. 
signifies  disagreement  with  something  that 
has  been  said  or  written  on  the  blackboard. 
Thus,  a  smoothly  running  SEED  class  Is 
usually  turbulent — in  Johntz's  words,  "a 
silent  intellectual  riot." 

As  soon  as  he  was  satisfied  with  his  tech- 
niques. Jobntz  opened  his  classes  for  Inspec- 
tion. Other  schoolteachers,  child  psycholo- 
gists and  university  professors  came  to  watch 
him  perform.  And  when  he  could,  he  gave 
demonstrations  elsewhere  In  the  Bay  Area. 

Robert's  Cartesian  TKruMPH 

A  SEED  class  running  in  high  gear  excites 
almost  anyone  who  participates  or  happens 
to  be  watching.  Here  is  a  typical  mathe- 
matical discovery  made  by  a  third  grader. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  program  Bill 
Johntz,  who  founded  it.  had  spent  two  or 
three  periods  introducing  a  Berkeley  elemen- 
tary school  class  to  the  notion  of  graphing. 
In  the  mathematical  terms  he  freely  em- 
ployed, they  had  learned  that  an  "ordered 
pair"  of  numbers  can  be  mapped  as  a  point 
In  2-dlmensionaI  space.  For  example,  when 
he  wrote  (2.3)  on  the  blackboard  and  asked: 
"Who  wants  to  show  this  point?"  every  child 
waved  one  hand  eagerly.  He  picked  a  volun- 
teer, who  literally  skipped  to  the  board,  drew 
a  large  cross,  and  starting  from  the  center 
marked  off  two  steps  to  the  right  and  three 
steps  upward.  The  rest  of  the  children  shot 
up  both  bands,  a  signal  Indicating  they  bad 
the  same  answer  written  on  paper  at  their 
desks.  This,  Johntz  considered,  was  pretty 
good  thinking  by  a  class  that  was  generally 
Bubpar  In  wTltlng  and  arithmetic. 

Then,  without  warning,  he  threw  the  chil- 
dren a  curve  ball.  On  the  board  he  wrote  (2. 
3,  5)  and  asked:  "What  do  you  suppose  this 
could  mean?" 

For  about  three  minutes  the  children 
stewed  and  scribbled  on  their  note  paper. 
Here  and  there,  two  confeired  with  each 
other.  Then  one  little  boy  tentatively  raised 
his  right  hand.  "All  right.  Robert."  said 
Johntz.  "suppose  you  tell  us  what  it  means 
to  you." 

Robert  explained  that  be  Imskgined  a  glass 
tube  marked  off  in  steps  like  a  thermometer. 
"Tou  hold  It  so  It  sticks  straight  out  from 
the  board.  Then  you  slide  it  along  so  the  end 
Is  on  point  (2.  3).  Then  you  walk  out  five 
steps  on  the  tube  and  that  is  point  (2,  3.  6) ." 

"What  do  you  think  of  Robert's  Idea?  " 
Johntz  aeked.  A  few  children  raised  both 
bands  In  agreement.  A  few  others  crossed 
their  arms,  signaling  they  thought  Robert 
was  wrong.  And  then  the  class  began  a  debate 
on  the  merits  of  Robert's  new  theory. 

Of  course,  Robert  was  baslcaHy  right.  Al- 
though It  was  hardly  necessary  to  Imagine 
a  glass  tube,  he  had  just  the  same  made  an 
Important  invention,  which  mathematicians 
call  "3 -dimensional  Cartesian  coordinates." 
It  is  the  usual  way  of  Identifying  every 
point  in  space  by  a  unique  trio  of  numbers. 
By  translating  geometry  Into  algebra  it  en- 
ables physicists  and  engineers  to  calculate 
such  things  as  rocket  trajectories  or  stresses 
on  a  steel  girder. 

Everyone  present  enjoyed  Robert's  triumph 
tot  a  variety  of  reasons.  The  regular  teach- 
er, sitting  by  while  Jobntz  taught  alge- 
bra, was  thrilled  to  see  her  class  grapple 
successfully  with  a  tough  mathematical  con- 
cept. Two  parents,  watching  from  the  back 
of  the  room,  were  stunned  to  hear  their  own 
children  volleying  Ideas  they  didn't  compre- 
hend In  language  they  hardly  understood. 

And   Johntz  himself,   an   ardent   of  chil- 


dren, we&  excited  because  Robert  had  dis- 
covered a  mathematical  idea  on  his  own.  For 
such  triumphs  a  growing  number  of  mathe- 
maticians are  devoting  part  of  their  careers 
to  teaching  elementary  schoolchildren. 

Among  the  first  visitors  to  these  educa- 
tional shows  was  Leon  Henkln,  a  distin- 
guished matheihatlclan  from  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley.  Henkln  was  de- 
lighted with  what  he  saw  and  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Berkeley  Unified  School  District,  In 
which  he  said:  "I  regard  It  as  one  of  the 
most  significant  projects  in  elementary  edu- 
cation which  has  come  to  my  attention  In 
recent  years." 

But  Henkln  did  much  more.  He  urged  his 
own  graduate  students  to  visit  classes  and 
decide  whether  they  could  help.  One  in  par- 
ticular, Warrea  Leffler.  who  taught  last  year 
in  Del  Paso  Heights,  has  made  SEED  a  full- 
time  career.  He  has  been  Johntz's  right-hand 
man  in  California,  and  this  fall  he  has  moved 
to  Michigan  to  take  charge  of  a  new  state- 
wide program. 

Working  through  the  Academic  Senate  In 
Berkeley.  Henkln  also  arranged  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  to  pick  up  half  of 
Johntz's  salary;  the  other  half  Is  being  paid 
by  the  Berkeley  school  system.  And  he  helped 
set  up  a  Community  Teaching  Fellows  pro- 
gram, in  which  the  university  Itself  admin- 
isters a  part  of  the  SEED  program,  providing 
its  graduate  mathematics  students  with 
schoolteachlng  as  an  alternative  to  teaching 
calculus  to  the  xiniverslty's  own  freshmen. 

SEED'S    TAKE    ROOT 

In  this  way  the  project  has  become  to  a 
large  extent  self-propelling.  One  of  Leffler's 
first  disciples,  for  example,  was  Tad  Day,  a 
brilliant  young  blophyslclst  at  Stanford. 
Last  year  and  this  year  again.  Day  has  been 
spending  half  his  time  at  SUnford  and  half 
at  Yale.  WhUe  on  the  West  Coast  he  pursues 
his  own  graduate  studies;  while  on  the  B^ast 
Coast,  he  runs  the  New  Haven  school  sys- 
tem's SEED  program,  teaching  several  classes 
himself  and  training  other  mathematicians 
from  as  far  away  as  Westchester  County, 
New  York. 

SEED  mathematics  is  being  taught  In 
about  500  classes  this  fall,  an  Increase  of 
more  than  80  percent  since  last  spring.  It  is 
solidly  entrenched  in  California,  where  it  Is 
financed  at  the  rate  of  $1,000,000  a  year  In 
federal,  state  and  local  funds.  Nonacademlc 
scientists,  too.  have  been  especially  helpful 
in  California.  Initially,  seven  researchers,  all 
of  them  Ph.  D's,  from  IBM  In  San  Jose  de- 
cided to  try  the  program,  on  their  own  time, 
with  first  graders.  Now  IBM  has  more  than  a 
score  of  professionals  Involved  In  SEED  proj- 
ects, and  among  the  other  organizations  that 
have  shown  interest  are:  RAND,  Aerojet 
General,  Chrysler,  Pord,  Hughes,  Lockheed, 
North  American  Aviation,  Olln  Mathleson 
and  New  York  Life. 

Johntz,  In  his  role  as  sales  manager,  ar- 
rives in  town,  takes  charge  of  an  unselected, 
full -sized  ghetto  class,  and  spends  one  peri- 
od teaching  them  some  rudiments  of  algebra. 
Then,  on  the  following  day,  he  shows  them 
off  before  a  school  board,  a  group  of  cor- 
porate executives,  or  a  legislative  committee. 
He  may  not  yet  know  all  the  children  by 
name,  but  they  know  him  and  what  he  is 
driving  at,  and  they  almost  never  fall  to 
astonish  the  audience  by  knowingly  bandying 
such  terms  as  "exponentiation"  and  "multi- 
plicative Inverse." 

One  reason  these  demonstrations  are  con- 
vincing is  that  Johntz  is  a  superlative  teach- 
er. A  tall,  angular  man  with  a  soft,  fervent 
voice  and  an  unruly  shock  of  brown  hair,  he 
exudes  a  combination  of  friendlineaa  and  en- 
thusiasm that  Immediately  charms  noet 
children.  Then,  too,  the  children  take  great 
delight  in  demonstrating  tbelr  Intellectual 
spirit  and  competence  before  an  adult 
audience. 


A  RKFmZSHINC  DISCOVERT 


Although  he  conducts  demonstrations  for 
many  kinds  of  audiences,  Johntz  admits  he 
is  most  comfortable  and  effective  with 
mathematicians  and  legislators.  Mathemati- 
cians almost  universally  appreciate  the  imag- 
inative conceptualizing  of  the  children, 
whereas  the  legislators  find  the  low  per  pu- 
pil cost  (approximately  $125;student  year) 
coupled  with  hard  data'  svibstantlating  the 
progress  of  the  disadvantaged  childi-en  in 
Project  SEED  very  exciting. 

California  Assemblyman  Nevrton  Russell, 
Republican  from  Burbank,  Ca  ifornia.  makes 
the  following  observation:  "An  unending  pa- 
rade of  educators  continue  to  seek  funds 
from  the  legislature  for  projects  that  make 
vague  claims  about  attltudlnal  changes  in 
disadvantaged  children.  It  Is  indeed  refresh- 
ing to  at  last  find  a  project  for  the  dis- 
advantaged that  can  demonstrate  through 
careful  pre-  and  post-test  evaluation  solid 
achievement  in  a  subject  as  important  to 
the  child's  future  as  mathematics." 

In  SEED'S  early  days,  a  teacher-trainee 
would  sit  through  a  couple  of  Johntz  classes, 
get  a  few  words  of  advice,  and  start  teaching 
on  his  own.  This  led  to  an  occasional  dis- 
aster, usually  because  the  SEED  specialist  did 
not  learn  how  to  maintain  discipline  or  he 
neglected  to  develop  a  working  relationship 
with  the  regular  teacher. 

The  rule  now  is  that  all  would-be  special- 
ists must  serve  an  apprenticeship  of  several 
weeks,  first  observing  SEED  teachers  at  work 
and  later  teaching  their  own  classes  with 
someone  like  Day  or  Leffler  on  hand  to  ob- 
serve and  criticize.  Johntz  stubbornly  re- 
fuses to  start  a  new  program  until  enough 
teachers  have  been  prepared. 

THE  futdre:  pro  and  con 

Teaching  SEED-style  is  not  at  all  easy.  The 
teacher  must  curb  his  Impulse  to  deliver  a 
lecture  when  he  wants  to  make  an  Important 
point;  it  is  much  more  effective  if  he  works 
out  a  line  of  questioning  that  leads  the  chil- 
dren to  discover  It  for  themselves.  He  must 
make  sure  that  every  child  is  brought  into 
the  act  several  times  a  period. 

Professional  mathematical  training  be- 
comes essential  when  the  children  start  gen- 
erating their  own  concepts.  Some  of  these 
ideas  are  so  far  out  of  the  ordinary  that  any- 
one but  a  trained  mathematician  would  sim- 
ply dismiss  them  as  wrong.  Instead  of 
squelching  an  unusual  Idea,  an  expert  SEED 
teacher  tries  to  get  the  child  to  explain  the 
assumptions  behind  it  and  then  follow  it 
through  to  a  logical  conclusion.  Most  grade- 
schoolteachers  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
do  this  unless  they  happened  to  major  in 
mathematics. 

The  short-term  future  of  SEED  seems 
bright.  But  some  of  Jobntz  warmest  admir- 
ers worry  a  bit  about  the  long  range. 

He  has  far  from  exhausted  the  supply  of 
mathematicians  who  are  eager  to  devote  part 
of  their  careers  to  elementary  schoolteach- 
lng. But  as  yet  he  has  developed  no  coherent 
organization  for  managing  the  project;  it  is 
still  mainly  a  one-man  Job  on  which  he 
spends  a  wearying  SO  hours  a  week.  He  will 
eventually  have  to  build  up  some  sort  of  bu- 
reaucracy consisting  of  professional  man- 
agers who.  while  perhaps  not  themselves 
fully  appreciating  quality  education  in  math- 
ematics, can  work  with  mathematics  who 
prefer  full-or  part-time  teaching  to  research. 

SEED  may  soon  begin  to  suffer  for  want  of 
a  standard  curriculum.  So  far,  most  teachers 


>  One  of  the  conclusions  of  a  200-clas8  eval- 
uation of  SEED  made  by  Professor  Robert  P. 
Dllworth,  a  mathematics  professor  at  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology,  was:  "The 
program  has  bad  a  significant  effect  on 
mathematics  acbievement  during  the  jrear  at 
both  the  second  and  flftb  grade  levels." 
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concentrate  on  a  few  topics  that  they  them- 
selves enjoy  and  think  will  appeal  to  young 
children.  This  Is  all  very  well  for  the  first  year 
or  two,  when  the  main  objective  is  simply  to 
encourage  children  to  think  mathematically. 
But  when  children  change  teachers  or  per- 
haps schools,  they  may  be  discouraged  If 
they  take  up  the  same  concepts  for  the  sec- 
ond or  third  time,  or  If  they  hear  classmates 
discussing  mathematics  tbey  have  never 
learned.  Johntz  Intends  to  put  out  a  syllabus 
of  suggested  topics.  Eventually,  he  hopes, 
SEED  teachers  will  follow  the  syUabud 
roughly  half  the  time. 

Because  of  the  high  mobility  of  the  poor, 
says  Johntz,  continuity  from  year  to  year  is 
a  problem  in  SEED.  No  one  has  yet  followed 
the  school  careers  of  early  participants  for 
several  years  to  determine  whether  the  pro- 
gram Is  of  lasting  benefit.  For  the  last  two 
years,  the  state  of  California  has  supported 
an  evaluation,  comparing  SEED  pupils  with 
non-SEED  pupils.  The  results  have  been 
partly  Inconclusive.  Although  SEED  pupils 
make  extraordinarily  rapid  progress  In  arith- 
metic (actually  not  taught  in  the  program) 
and  in  algebra  (taught  In  the  program), 
there  is  no  solid  statistical  evidence  that 
they  are  much  better  off  In  reading  and  other 
subjects.  Robert  Dllworth,  a  Caltech  mathe- 
matician who  has  beaded  the  statistical 
analysis,  suspects,  however,  that  the  psycho- 
logical tests  on  which  the  evaluation  depends 
may  be  at  fault.  Designed  to  measure  prog- 
ress along  conventional  educational  path- 
ways, they  may  not  reflect  the  rewards  which 
Johntz  regards  as  the  true  worth  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

His  real  sunbltion  to  teach  young  children 
the  habit  of  success  and  thereby  give  them 
the  confidence  they  need  to  carry  them 
through  high  school  and  college  and  into 
careers  worthy  of  tbelr  Innate  ability — even 
though  few  may  ever  become  professional 
mathematicians. 

TRET  BEUXVE  IN  SEED 

Hundreds  of  regular  teachers  and  princi- 
pals who  have  watched  SEED  In  action  are 
Indeed  Impressed  by  the  way  the  program 
changes  the  children's  whole  attitude  toward 
education  and  school  life. 

Many  testify  that  the  first  brush  with  so- 
phisticated mathematics  quickens  children's 
Interest  in  such  familiar  subjects  as  reading 
and  arithmetic.  For  perhaps  the  first  time 
In  their  lives,  the  children  have  definite  rea- 
sons for  learning  all  there  Is  to  know. 

Last  spring,  Mildred  Chaplin,  principal  of 
P.S.  113,  the  first  school  in  Harlem  to  adopt 
SEED,  was  astonished  when  she  saw  pupils 
In  a  new  algebra  class  dividing  fractions  al- 
most as  easily  as  they  could  add  two  and  two, 
for  they  had  hardly  begun  workhig  with  frac- 
tions in  their  regular  arithmetic  period.  This 
show  of  enterprise  helped  make  Mrs.  Chaplin 
a  wholehearted  believer.  "I  like  to  see  them 
learn  algebra,"  she  says,  "but  now  I  realize 
that  Is  only  secondary." 

Her  boss,  district  siiperlntendent  Seymour 
Gang,  well-known  In  educational  circles  as 
a  boisterous  crusader  for  quality  education. 
Is  more  outspoken:  "SEED'S  in  keeping  with 
what  we  dont  know  about  how  kids  learn. 
By  that  I  mean  we've  spent  50-75  years  level- 
ing kids  off.  We  set  the  curriculum  so  as  not 
to  exceed  their  limitations.  Then  when  some 
of  them  don't  do  well,  we  set  it  lower.  It's 
a  descending  spiral  and  a  self-fulfilling 
prophecy.  SEED  gets  at  the  core  of  the  prob- 
lem. It  proves  there  really  are  no  limitations 
In  the  kids  themselves." 

[From  the  East  San  Jose  Sun,  Mar.  19.  19691 
Olinder's    Experiment    in    Math:    Minuses 

and   Positives   Add    up   to   Bic    Plus   for 

Project    SEED 

"Minus  eight  and  positive  14  equal  14 
minus  eight.  Is  that  correct?" 

The  math  Instructor  calls  out  names  of 
studenta  seeking  their  opinions.  And  he  gets 
several  answers. 


So.  be  slowly  takes  the  problem  apart  so 
that  all  win  understand. 

But  this  Is  not  a  class  where  you'd  expect 
to  find  negative  numbers  being  discussed. 
They're  usually  associated  with  algebra 
courses. 

This  is  a  fif  ib  grade  class  at  Selma  Olinder 
School. 

The  math  instructor,  who  is  not  trained 
as  a  teacher,  was  Leo  Rivera,  of  Milpltas. 

He  and  nine  other  Lockheed  and  IBM  em- 
ployes spend  40  minutes  each  Monday 
through  Thursday  helping  Olinder  with 
Project  SEED. 

Project  SEED,  which  deals  only  with 
mathematics,  was  developed  by  Dr.  William 
Johntz  of  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley.  The  Idea  Is  being  used  in  several 
other  cities  across  the  nation  also.  This  is 
Its  second  year  at  Olinder. 

Rivera,  for  Instance,  comes  In  to  Ron  Low's 
fifth  grade  class  and  teaches  them  things 
they  would  not  ordinarily  learn  about.  The 
regular  curriculum  includes  addition  and 
subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  and 
use  of  fractions.  With  SEED,  they  will  learn 
about  the  negative  numbers,  sets,  a  number 
line,  and  some  geometry  also. 

Games  also  are  Incorporated  into  the  learn- 
ing. Rivera  asked  the  children,  after  an  In- 
tensive session  of  adding  negative  numbers, 
If  they'd  like  to  play  a  game.  They  agreed. 

The  game  they  played  was  tic-tac-toe — 
with  negative  numbers  and  even  numbers. 

The  fifth  graders  don't  grasp  everything 
the  first  time — and  such  was  the  case  with 
the  even  numbers.  "What  Is  an  even  num- 
ber?" Rivera  asked.  Odd  numbers — nine.  11 
and  three — were  called  out  by  the  class.  "Are 
you  sure?"  be  asked. 

"What's  the  definition  of  an  even  num- 
ber?" Someone  remembered  tbey  were  divisi- 
ble by  two.  With  that  explained,  the  class 
got  back  on  the  track. 

Boys  were  pitted  against  girls.  The  tic-tac- 
toe  pattern  contained  positive  and  negative 
numbers.  The  Idea  of  the  game  was  to  place 
your  X  or  O  by  adding  a  number  to  four 
to  get   the  amount  In   the  space. 

To  get  bis  minus  12,  one  young  man  did  a 
lot  of  changing  bis  mind  .  .  .  "it's  eight;  uo 
minus  eight;  no.  wait.  It's  minus  16".  But 
be  got  bis  X.  (The  game  ended  in  a  tie.) 

The  aim  of  SEED  Is  to  make  math  inter- 
esting and  exciting  for  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. And  it  seemed  to  create  enthusiasm  in 
Low's  fifth  grade.  One  youngster,  however, 
did  have  problems  grasping  the  negative 
num  >ers  idea.  "I  don't  get  It,  I  don't  under- 
stand." be  told  Rivera. 

"What  don't  you  understand?"  Riveia 
asked. 

"The  whole  thing.  I  don't  know  what  you're 
doing."  the  student  replied. 

Rivera  and  Low  agree  such  candor  is  good 
and  encouraged  It.  Tbey  want  everyone  to 
understand.  Rivera  took  time  out  to  work 
with  the  boy  personally,  trying  to  explain 
what  he  was  doing. 

The  project  Is  coordinated  by  the  school's 
resource  teacher,  Ted  Thomas.  There  are 
four  persons  working  with  the  first  grade 
classes;  two  working  with  second  grades:  one 
with  fourth  grade;  two  with  fifth  grades  and 
one  with  a  sixth  grade. 

IFYom  IBM  magazine.  Sept.   19701 
Algebra  at  Ace  6?  They  Love  It 

"What's  another  way  to  get  a  zero?"  a*ks 
San  Jose  Research  Chemist  Dr.  William  A. 
Lester.  Jr..  who  teaches  algebra  four  times  a 
«-eek  In  Sau  Jose's  Olinder  Elementary 
School. 

Hands  shoot  up  all  over  the  first-grade 
classroom.  "Plus  three  and  miuu:>  three,"  a 
six-year-old  answers. 

Dr.  Lester  adds  the  numt>ers  into  the 
"truth  set"  on  the  blackboard  and  moves  a 
drawing  of  a  little  boy,  walking  toward  a 
bouse  full  of  candy  and  toys,  one  step  closer 
to  bis  goal.  The  first  graders  cheer  and  \i»Xr. 
eagerly  for  the  next  problem. 


Dr.  Lester  Is  one  of  sevettil  scientists  at 
the  San  Jose  Research  Lab  who  have  left 
their  offices  at  mid-morning  four  days  a  week 
during  the  past  sch(x>l  year  to  drive  10  miles 
to  Olinder  School  near  San  Jose's  central 
business  district,  in  a  predominantly  Mexi- 
can-American area.  There  they  teach  a  40- 
minute  class  in  algebra  to  children  rantUi^J 
ill  age  from  6  to  about  11 — students  v.l..: 
would  ordinarily  begin  studying  algebra  in 
high  school  at  the  age  of  14  or  15. 

The  IBM  volunteers  made  up  the  time  by 
working  after  normal  hours  last  year,  but 
during  the  next  school  year  the  Research 
Lab  vhill  allo\^'  the  volunteers  to  \ise  some 
IBM   time   to   teach  at   Olinder  School. 

"In  view  of  the  success  of  the  program  and 
the  commitment  you've  made,  the  San  Jose 
Research  Laboratory  would  now  like  to  match 
your  commitment  and  support  the  program." 
Dr.  Andrew  H.  Escbenf elder,  lab  director,  re- 
cently told  the  group. 

"The  best  years  for  learning  abstract 
mathematics  are  the  early  years  of  a  stu- 
dent's education,  not  the  ninth  or  tenth 
grade. "  says  Dr.  Douglas  McLean,  another  o! 
the  IBM  volunteers.  "Tliat  idea  still  has  to 
be  proved  to  a  lot  of  people,  of  course.  We're 
trying  to  help  prove  It." 

Other  IBM  scientists  trying  to  prove  this 
point  include  Dr.  Paul  S.  Bagus,  Dr.  George 
Castro.  Dr.  Thomas  R.  Koehler,  and  Dr.  Erich 
Sawatzky.  Help  la  establishing  the  program 
also  came  from  Dr.  James  D.  Lyons.  Dr.  Hac= 
Morawitz,  Dr.  Will  Rudge,  and  Donald  E 
Schrelber. 

The  Research  Lab  scientists  started  on  this 
voluntary  project  a  little  over  a  year  ago 
when  they  were  ln\ited  to  Olinder  School  by 
the  San  Jose  Unified  School  District,  which 
wanted  to  test  this  new  system  of  teaching 
algebra.  There,  they  met  William  F.  ("Bill") 
Johntz.  a  Berkeley  high  school  mathematics 
teacher  who  travels  the  country  urging  school 
districts  to  teach  algebra  in  their  elementary 
schools.  He  demonstrated  bis  "discovery 
method'  for  teaching  algebra  in  elementary 
school,  and  the  IBMers.  along  with  a  few  sci- 
entists and  engineers  from  the  nearby  Lock- 
heed Aircraft  Company,  took  on  the  project 
of  teaching  the  subject  to  a  few  elementary 
grades  at  Olinder. 

Johntz's  system  has  bad  amazing  succes? 
Called  Project  SEED  (Special  Elementary 
Education  for  the  Dlsavantaged).  it  is  a  col- 
lege preparatory  math  program  now  used 
in  more  than  400  elementary  classrooms 
across  the  country.  Most  of  the  SEED  Project 
schools  are  In  disadvantaged  areas  where  a 
high  percentage  of  the  students  are  ncn- 
whlte  or  come  from  families  on  welfare. 

"Project  SEED  Is  aimed  at  disadvantaged 
students  for  several  resisons."  says  Dr.  Lester 
"First,  the  casualty  rate  In  mathematics  U 
nearly  100  percent  for  high  school  sfudeut.< 
from  poverty  backgrounds.  In  a  typical 
ghetto  secondary  school.  less  than  or.e 
student  In  30  succeeds  In  a  college  prepara- 
tory math  program.  This  shouldn't  be  the 
case,  since  math  Is  the  most  culture  free  sub- 
ject; by  that  I  mean,  when  thev  start  out. 
poverty  students  don't  have  a  dvkdvantage 
in  relation  to  students  from  higher  Income 
homes,  as  they  often  do  In  English  classes,  fcr 
instants." 

The  regular  home  room  teacher  ivmsiru' 
In  the  classroom  to  assist  the  volunteers  dvr- 
Ing  their  Monday  through  Thursday  40- 
minute  teachlr^jt  sessions. 

The  Socratlc.  or  "discovery  method"  Is  a 
general  tearhtng  technique  m  Project  SEED. 
A  child  Is  asked  a  question  that  requires 
analysis.  The  reply  Is  accepted  without  de- 
murring, and  then  the  teacher  asks:  'Who 
disagrees?"  If  several  pupils  disagree,  the 
teacher  asks  for  other  possible  answers. 
Gradually,  the  correct  answer  emerges  with- 
out any  of  the  children  being  told:  "You're 

WTOUg!" 

••.\  t>asic  tenet  of  the  discovery  method  of 
teaching  is  eliminating  what  Bill  Jobntz 
calls  failure  symboh:  textbooks,  tests,  and  so 
ou.    This    I*    possible    because    our    algebrak 
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classes  are  only  part  of  the  students'  general 
mathematics  sttidy,  "  says  Dr    Tom  Koehler. 

The  SEED  teachers  have  developed  a  num. 
ber  of  devices  to  hold  the  students'  atten- 
tion. Dr.  Koehler,  for  instance,  plavs  "algebra 
tic-tac-toe"  with  his  fifth  grade  class,  which 
lE  a  combination  of  two  regular  fifth  grade 
classes  and  totals  about  60  children.  With 
one  half  of  the  class  playing  against  the  other 
half,  the  object  for  the  students  is  to  figure 
out  a  given  mathematical  equation,  and  use 
their  understanding  of  the  equation  to  Place 
X  s  and  O's  In  the  tlc-tac-toe  squares. 

Teddle  J.  Thomas,  resources  teacher  at 
Olinder  Elementary,  says  it  is  a  gratifying 
experience  to  watch  these  very  young 
students  get  excited  about  the  theory  of  posi- 
tive and  negative  numbers;  about  filling  in 
the  variables  in  truth  sets;  about  the  area  of 
rectangles  and  right  triangles;  about  linear 
Inequalities;  and  a  hundred  other  com- 
plicated principles. 

The  problem  with  trying  to  spread  this 
kind  of  training  throughout  entire  cities  is 
the  lack  of  money  to  hire  teachers  who  have 
the  knowledge  of  higher  mathematics,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  McLean,  who  says:  "How  do 
you  get  Ph.D.'s  to  teach  elementary  school 
classes?  The  money  for  salaries  isn't  there. 
The  answer  that  I  see  Is  professionals  In 
industry  contributing  their  time  and 
talents." 

|Prom  Newsweek,  May  4.  1970) 
The  Common  Language 
The  Instructor  wrote  a  complicated  alge- 
braic formula  on  the  blackboard  and  then 
turned  to  his  class.  "Give  me  a  sentence  that 
will  check  that,"  he  said,  as  a  forest  of  hands 
shot  into  the  air.  One  student  carefully  pre- 
sented a  description  and  development  of  the 
equation.  The  others  loudly  disagreed,  some 
of  them  waving  both  hands  like  semaphores. 
The  Instructor  went  around  the  room  in 
random  order,  asking  probing  questions,  in- 
volving everyone.  By  the  end  of  the  hour,  the 
BtudenU  bad  talked  their  way  through  ex- 
ponentiations, roots  and  logarithms — and. 
with  a  final  exuberant  burst  of  mental  en- 
ergy, had  used  logs  to  discover  Irrational 
numbers. 

ETHNIC 

For  the  professionalism  of  its  approach, 
the  class  could  have  been  on  the  university 
level.  But  in  fact  the  24  students— most  of 
them  black  or  Mexican -American — were 
fifth  and  sixth  graders  from  the  impover- 
ished Del  Paso  Heights  Elementary  District 
In  Sacramento,  Calif.  Their  average  IQ.  by 
standard  testing  methods,  was  below  lOO. 
Tet  they  were  working  routinely  with  ad- 
vanced mathematics,  clearly  understanding 
what  they  were  doing  and  loving  every  min- 
ute of  it. 

While  most  ghetto  classrooms  around  the 
country  remain  tragic  exhibits  of  American 
society's  failure  to  teach  the  simplest  ma- 
terial to  the  children  of  Its  ethnic  under- 
class. 700  elementary  students  in  the  Del 
Paso  Helghte  District  have  been  racing 
through  advanced  math  as  part  of  an  excit- 
ing project  called  SEED  ( for  Special  Elemen- 
tary Education  for  the  Disadvantaged). 
SEED  is  the  brainchild  of  William  Johntz. 
a  lanky.  47-year-old  former  high-school 
teacher  who.  like  many  educators  concerned 
about  teaching  ghetto  kids,  long  ago  con- 
cluded that  the  schools  were  falling  because 
they  had  not  yet  found  a  way  around  using 
white  middle-class  methods  and  language 
with  poor,  non-white  students.  Johntz,  how- 
ever, took  his  analysis  a  step  farther.  He 
reasoned  that  if  language  skills,  with  their 
forbidding  overtones  of  white  culture,  were 
a  stumbling  block,  then  math,  which  is  cul- 
turally neutral,  might  be  the  right  place  to 
start  Seven  years  ago,  he  began  testing  out 
his  theory  by  devoting  his  lunch  hour  to 
teaching  algebra  to  classes  of  black  elemen- 
tary-school students. 
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The  experiment  worked  so  well  that 
Johntz  now  devotes  all  of  his  time  to  selling 
his  unique  mixture  of  Socratlc  method  and 
serious  math  to  school  administrators,  leg- 
islators and  businessmen.  Thanks  to  the 
undeniable  success  of  both  his  method  and 
his  persistence,  a  score  of  school  districts  In 
California,  Alaska  and  Michigan  have  pub- 
licly funded  SEED  projects,  and  the  program 
Is  rapidly  spreading  elsewhere. 

STATUS 

Wherever  It  is  taught,  SEED  Involves  the 
same  lough  material — abstract,  conceptual- 
ly oriented  high-school  and  college  algebra. 
Anything  simpler  or  more  verbally  oriented, 
Johntz  believes,  would  fail  for  the  same  rea- 
sons other  programs  of  compensatory  edu- 
cation frequently  strike  out;  they  are  so  ob- 
viously rudimentary  and  so  culturebound 
that  they  turn  off  even  the  lowest  achievers 
among  poor,  non-white  students.  "No  black 
kid  Is  going  to  feel  better  about  himself  for 
winning  a  watermelon-eating  contest," 
Johntz  argues.  "If  you're  going  to  motivate 
kids,  they've  got  to  have  success  in  a  high- 
status  area." 

High-status  areas,  of  course,  require  highly 
trained  teachers.  Johntz  believes  that,  at  a 
minimum,  a  SEED  math  teacher  should  hold 
a  college  degree  in  math.  While  a  poorly 
schooled  teacher  can  destroy  a  child's  con- 
fidence by  calling  his  answer  wrong,  the 
highly  trained  mathematician,  through  his 
deep  understanding  of  the  structure  of  the 
subject,  is  able  to  explore  the  possible  value 
of  unexpected  responses. 

CHEERIOS 

In  the  Del  Paso  Heights  District— the 
fourtii  poorest  in  California — Johntz's  math 
specialists,  several  of  whom  work  at  IBM. 
have  made  their  subject  so  popular  that  the 
SEED  office  has  become  a  hangout  for  stu- 
dents. They  come  in  and  try  to  teach  math 
to  the  secretary  and  anyone  else  who  will 
listen.  And  some  SEED  students  even  sub- 
stitute as  math  teachers  at  nearby  grade 
schools  and  Junior  highs. 

"I  like  the  work."  explains  12-year-old 
Julius  Humphrey.  "  cause  there  ain't  no 
other  kind  of  work  like  It."  Christina  Gon- 
zales, 11,  enjoys  teaching  too.  "It  builds 
up  your  vocabulary,"  she  told  Newsweek 's 
William  J.  Cook,  "because  of  all  the  words 
we  use  "  (some  of  those  words  are  student- 
invented  math  symbols  like  the  "cheerio," 
which  is  an  infinite  number  equal  to  all 
the  breakfast-table  Cheerioe  in  the  world) . 

But  SEED  math  does  not  only  teach  math 
lingo.  Del  Paso  teachers  have  noticed  that 
SEED  students  have  lost  their  fear  of  the 
parts  of  speech.  The  program  also  means 
more  than  Just  math  to  the  young  mathe- 
maticians who  teach  SEED  classes.  George 
Drake,  a  26-year-old  doctoral  candidate  who 
helps  Instruct  the  black  and  brown  algebraic 
prodigies,  puts  it  simply.  "This  is  the  first 
time, "  he  says,  "that  I've  been  able  to  apply 
math  to  anything  socially  useful." 


has  given  the  V.  of  California  more  than 
J300.000  for  Project  SEED)  in  conjunction 
with  Stanford  U.  and  Caltech.  Preliminary 
results  of  the  study,  still  a  month  away  from 
completion,  refute  the  critics  who  still  cant 
believe  that  industrial  mathematicians  with- 
out a  single  education  course  can  be  more 
successful  in  a  classroom  than  a  trained 
teacher. 

The  study  fhows  a  significant  improve- 
ment in  the  performance  of  SEED  classpx 
savs  research  director  Robert  P.  Dllworth.  a 
math  professor  at  Caltech.  Children  in  the 
SEED  classes  did  "much  better"  on  under- 
standing and  computing  arithmetic  than 
control  classes  and  "enormously  better"  on 
understanding  principles  of  algebra  and 
geometry.  Dllworth  says.  They  also  scored  a 
little  higher  on  reading  tests,  contradicting 
critics  who  say  students  learn  math  at  the 
expense  of  their  other  subjects. 

More  praise  for  SEED  comes  from  Massa- 
chusetts Education  Comr.  Neil  V.  Sullivan, 
who  was  superintendent  of  the  Berkeley 
schools  when  Johntz  first  began  SEED  seven 
years  ago.  "There  is  no  doubt  that  the  pro- 
gram works  at  Berkeley,"  Sullivan  says.  Sul- 
livan and  many  others  across  the  nation 
want  Johntz  to  set  up  SEED  programs  in 
their  areas  as  his  time  permits.  SEED  al- 
ready exists  in  22  California  school  districts 
and  in  Nome,  Alaska,  and  New  Haven.  Conn. 
Next  year  it  will  probably  expand  to  Portland. 
Oreg  :  Bloomlngton.  Ind.;  New  York  City,  and 
possibly  other  areas,  including  Michigan, 
where  Johntz  astonished  state  legislators  re- 
cently with  a  demonstration  using  local  dis- 
advantaged children.  But  the  most  Important 
testimonial  for  SEED  may  be  the  fact  that 
university  professors,  graduate  students,  and 
mathematicians  from  businesses  such  as 
IBM.  Lockheed.  Chrysler,  and  Ford  find  It 
fascinating  and  exciting  to  spend  about  40 
minutes  every  day  working  with  a  class  of 
randomly  selected  disadvantaged  students. 

Johntz's  project  tries  to  succeed  where  oth- 
er programs  fail  by  increasing  the  self-image 
of   disadvantaged   students.   Remedial    pro- 
grams reinforce  a  student's  feelings  of  faUure 
and  Inferiority,  Johntz  says.  But  he  considers 
abstract  math  (not  arithmetic)  to  be  a  pure 
culture-free  subject  that  allows  all  students 
to  start  with  a  fresh  slate.  And  success  in  this 
field    brings    the   students   high   sutus   and 
confidence,  especially  the  Berkeley  elemen- 
tary  students   in   SEED   who   teach   college 
classes  at  the  U.  of  California.  The  keys  to 
Project  SEED,  Johntz  says,  are  the  discovery 
approach  to  teaching— a  must  for  success — 
and  the  use  of  instructors  who  fully  under- 
stand and  love  math.  Johntz  and  other  speak- 
ers at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  are  still 
concerned    that    young    children    are    being 
turned  off  math  for  life  by  teachers  who  don't 
understand  and  dont  like  math.  (For  more 
Diformation  on  Project  SEED,  write  Johntz 
at  1011  Keith  Ave.,  Berkeley,  Calif.  94708  ) 


[From    the    Newsletter,    Education    U.S.A., 
Apr.  13,  1970] 

CONTHOVEBSIAL  MaTH   PBOCRAM   WoBKS,  SXUBT 

Sats 
One  of  the  nation's  most  innovative  and 
controversial  mathematics  programs  now  has 
major  statistical  evidence  to  prove  that  it 
works.  The  program.  Project  SEED  (Special 
Elementary  Education  for  the  Disadvan- 
taged), brings  professional  mathematicians, 
even  Ph.D's,  Into  the  classroom  to  teach 
abstract  math  to  disadvantaged  elementary 
students.  The  program's  founder  and  direc- 
tor, William  F.  Johntz,  a  former  high  school 
math  teacher  In  Berkeley,  Calif.,  says  young 
children  can  learn  algebraic  concepts  usually 
reserved  for  high  school  and  college  students 
and  love  every  minute  of  it.  His  beliefs  are 
backed  by  a  new  study  of  400  second-  and 
fifth -grade  California  classes.  The  study  was 
conducted  by  the  state  of  California  (which 


I  Prom  the  New  'York  Times,  May  12,  1970) 

Easier  Path  to  Algebra  for  the  Poor 
(By  William  K.  Stevens) 

Long  before  William  F.  Johntz  succeeded  in 
teaching  algebra  to  elementary  school  chil- 
dren from  poor  families,  he  had  become 
convinced  that  all  children— untu  they 
come  to  hate  mathematics  in  school — have 
"a  lust  for  and  high  facility  in  abstract 
thinking." 

He  reasoned  that  math  is  a  widely  de- 
spised subject  largely  because  children  are 
confused  and  "corrupted "  by  elementary 
school  teachers  who  know  too  little  about 
the  subject. 

Further,  he  thought  that  if  industrial  and 
university  mathematicians,  with  no  conven- 
tional teacher  training,  would  go  into  the 
schools  for  40  minutes  a  day  and  apply  the 
ancient  teaching  precepU  of  Socrates,  they 
could  lead  children  to  confront  directly  the 
orderly,  elegant  realm  of  algebra. 
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And  If  that  were  carried  oflT,  Mr.  Johntz 
concluded,  young  children  from  even  the 
most  deprived  backgrounds  would  soon  mas- 
ter concepts  that  have  firxistrated  and  eluded 
many  a  high  school  and  college  student  over 
the  years. 

TESTING  the  THEORY 

Mr.  Johntz,  a  former  mathematics  teacher 
from  Berkeley,  Calif.,  has  put  his  theory  to 
the  test.  About  200  mathematicians  and  sci- 
entists from  such  schools  as  the  University 
of  California  and  such  concerns  as  the  In- 
ternational Business  Machines  Corporation 
are  now  teaching  algebra  in  more  than  350 
elementary  classrooms  scattered  from  Cali- 
fornia, where  the  program  is  financed  by  the 
state,  to  Alaska  to  Connecticut  and  New 
York. 

On  the  basis  of  this  test,  Mr.  Johntz  feels 
he  has  shown  his  theory  to  be  true. 

For  example  : 

In  New  Haven's  Dwlght  Elementary  School 
a  few  days  ago.  Tad  Day,  a  31 -year-old  bio- 
physlclst  mathematician  who  commutes  be- 
tween Stanford  and  Yale  Universities,  was 
leading  24  fifth  graders — most  of  them  black 
and  most  of  them  poor,  none  of  them  spe- 
cially selected — through  a  mathematical 
forest  in  which  most  people  lose  their  way. 

Mr.  Day  was  trying  to  get  the  children  to 
discover  on  their  own  this  algebraic  troith: 
When  you  add  up  a  string  of  con.secutlve 
numbers  extending  from  zero  to  an  upper 
limit  (say,  10)  the  result  will  always  be  one- 
half  the  upper  limit  multiplied  by  a  num- 
ber equal  to  the  upper  limit  plus  one. 

This  proposition  embodies  a  process  called 
summation,  which  is  a  basic  underpli\ning 
of  Integral  calculus.  •  •  • 

Mr.  Day  called  on  one  of  several  children 
frantically  waving  their  hands  to  read  the 
"true  sentence,"  as  he  calls  all  equations. 
The  child  did,  quickly  and  correctly: 

"The  summation  from  't  equals  0,'  up  to 
10,  equals  the  quantity  10  times  the  quan- 
tity one-half,  times  the  quantity  10  plus 
one." 

LOciCAi.  progression 

This  was  no  mere  repetition  by  rote;  the 
class  clearly  knew  what  the  equation  meant. 
This  was  demonstrated  earlier  when  Mr. 
Day  skillfully  led  the  children  from  one 
logical  mathematical  step  to  another.  Along 
the  way  he  got  them  to  express  and  test 
their  own  ideas  about  how  the  numbers  re- 
late to  each  other. 

Mr.  Day's  technique  was  Socratlc  In  that 
he  would  ask  a  child  a  question,  usually  one 
requiring  analysis,  then  accept  the  child's 
reply  without  demurring.  Then  he  would  ask, 
"Who  disagrees?  "  If  several  pupils  did,  he 
would  ask  the  first  child  to  call  on  one 
of  his  classmates  "to  help  you  out." 

In  this  way  the  answer  or  analysis  would 
be  subjected  to  criticism  by  others  in  the 
class.  Never  did  Mr.  Day  provide  an  answer 
himself.  And  never  did  he  tell  a  child  his 
answer  was  wrong. 

Using  this  technique.  Mr.  Day  got  the 
chUdren  to  write  the  numbers  from  zero 
to  10  in  order,  then  add  them  up  and  find 
that  they  total  66.  Then  he  led  them  to  dis- 
sect and  manipulate  the  string  numbers, 
and  soon  the  class  had  developed  the  second 
half  of  the  summation  equation,  and  tested 
it  out  to  see  if  it  produced  56.  It  did. 

It  was  then  only  a  short  step  to  substitut- 
ing the  Oreek  letters  Alpha  and  Beta  for 
immbers.  and  the  children  had  created  a 
general  statement  of  mathematical  truth. 

Through  it  all,  there  was  sheer  electricity 
in  the  air.  Virtually  every  child  was  obvi- 
ously and  thoroughly  involved  in  what  was 
invariably  described  as  "fun." 

Miss  Etta  Fisher,  the  class's  regular 
teacher,  was  somewhat  skeptical  when  the 
four-day-a-week  program  began  last  fall.  But 
she  says  Mr.  Day's  activities  have  caused  her 
children  to  brighten  up,  speak  more,  show 
more  confidence  In  themselves. 


She  pointed  out  a  boy  who  "didn't  do  any 
airlthmetic  papers  at  the  first  of  the  year," 
and  who  sometimes  was  a  behavior  problem. 
Now  be  is  turning  in  papers  regularly,  and 
getting  one-hundreds  on  them.  And  be  no 
longer  causes  trouble,  says  Mrs.  Fisher.  Fur- 
thermore, she  added,  the  whole  class's  per- 
formance in  regvdar  arithmetic  lessons  has 
Improved  greatly. 

Her  Judgment  tallies  with  the  preliminary 
findings  of  the  first  controlled  study  of  200 
elementary  school  classes  taking  part  In  the 
venture — Project  SEED  (for  Special  Elemen- 
tary Education  for  the  Disadvantaged), 
which  was  started  by  Mr.  Johntz  In  Berkelej 
seven  years  ago. 

The  Independent  study,  carried  out  by  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology,  Involved 
unselected  second-  and  fifth-graders  in  reg- 
ular-size classes  across  California  who  took 
part  In  Project  SEED  for  one  year. 

SUCCESSES   reported 

The  recently  disclosed  preliminary  find- 
ings show  that  SEED  classes  did  "mtich 
better"  in  understanding  principles  of  alge- 
bra and  geometry,  says  Dr.  Robert  P.  Dll- 
worth, the  Caltech  math  professor  who  di- 
rected the  study. 

Mr.  Johntz,  a  lanky,  graying,  43-year-old 
who  still  directs  the  SEED  classes  In  Berke- 
ley, Is  something  of  an  evangelist  for  the 
program  he  started. 

He  travels  about  the  country  much  of  the 
time,  teaching  demonstrating  classes  and 
afterward  telling  stories  like  the  one  about 
how  fifth-graders  from  Los  Angeles'  Watts 
district,  after  five  weeks  of  algebra  from  a 
mp.thematician,  taught  the  subject  to  classes 
of  nonmathematlcal  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California. 

Last  fall,  he  astonished  members  of  the 
Michigan  Legislature  by  putting  a  class  of 
31  black  youngsters  from  a  Detroit  ghetto 
through  their  algebraic  paces  in  a  statehouse 
demonstration,  with  the  result  that  there  Is 
now  a  bill  before  the  House  to  finance  Project 
SEED  throughout  the  state. 

Mr.  Day,  who  signed  up  as  ain  Instructor 
after  seeing  one  SEED  class  In  Palo  Alto, 
established  the  program  in  New  Haven;  and 
last  week  he  and  Mr.  Johntz  introduced  it 
in  Osslnlng's  Park  School,  where  four  mathe- 
maticians and  physicists  from  the  I3.M. 
Watson  Research  Center  in  nearby  Yorktowii 
Heights  are  participating. 

Mr.  Day  and  Mr.  Johntz  also  have  In- 
troduced the  program  to  P.  S.  9  at  100  W. 
84th  Street  in  Manhattcm,  and  P.  S.  113  at 
113th  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue,  to  begin 
before  this  school  year  Is  out. 

The  idea  of  having  the  expert — a  graduate 
student  or  doctoral  degree  bolder — confront 
young  children  is  central  to  the  SEED  con- 
cept, Mr.  Johntz  explained  In  an  Interview 
In  Osslnlng  the  other  day. 

"I  myself  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
people  In  business  will  be  de^ly  Involved  In 
elementary  work."  Mr.  Johntz  said.  "I  hope 
people  who  have  PhiJ.'s  will  all  teach  at  the 
elementary  level  part-time,  and  that  the  day 
will  come  when  they  will  have  to  explain 
why  they  aren't." 

(From  SEPIA,  Nov.  1970) 
Ten- Year-Old  Math  Teachers? 
(The    students    take   the   initiative    in    a 
sharp  switch  in  technique  that  bears  sweet 
fruit.) 

The  notion  that  mathematics  is  a  subject 
only  for  adults  was  exploded  recently  when 
two  ten-year-old  Harlem  schoolgirls  from 
P.S.  113  taught  high  school  algebra  to  00 
teachers  at  New  York  University's  School  of 
Education. 

The  session  lasted  two  hours.  When  it 
ended,  the  teachers  (who  were  the  students) 
were  astounded  by  the  knowledge  of  their 
Instructors.  A  few  admitted  they  could  not 
keep  up  with  the  lesson. 


The  "professors"  were  Paula  Smith  and 
Sharon  Himter,  both  from  a  Harlem  public 
school,  who  have  participated  in  a  six-weeks 
experimental  program  called  Project  SEED 
(Special  Elementary  Education  for  the  Dis- 
advantaged) . 

One-thousand  New  York  school  childre-i 
took  part  in  the  program.  Sharon  and  Paul.^ 
were  among  those  few  chosen  to  teach  other: . 
in  this  casA  the  teachers,  and  all  this  afte.- 
slx  weeks  training. 

Project  SEED  Is  the  brainchild  of  Berkeley. 
Calif,  educator  William  F.  Johntz,  it . 
founder  and  director.  SEED  already  exists  in 
22  California  school  districts  and  in  Nome. 
Alaska,  and  New  Haven.  Next  year  it  wiu 
probably  expand  to  Portland,  Ore.,  Blooming- 
ton,  Ind.,  New  York  City  and  possibly  other 
areas.  Including  Michigan  where  Johntz; 
astonished  state  legislators  with  a  demon- 
stration using  local  disadvantaged  children. 

Project  SEED  goes  on  the  assumption  chil- 
dren can  learn  algebraic  concepts  usually 
reserved  for  high  school  and  college  students. 
This  is  backed  up  by  an  Impressive  lineup  of 
Intellectuals,  Including  Prof.  Robert  B.  Davis, 
formerly  professor  ol  mathematics  at  MIT 
and  Prof.  David  A.  Page,  University  of  Illi- 
nois. 

This  basic  truth — if  such  it  can  be  called — 
has  been  termed  "One  of  the  most  important 
discoveries  ever  mad-"*  In  regard  to  the  teacli- 
Ing  of  mathematics." 

The  social  benefits  of  this  discovery — that 
young  children  can  learn  advanced  math — 
are  enormous,  e.-^peclally  for  the  disad- 
vantaged. 

Many  Negro  children  entering  the  first 
grade  have  spent  six  years  listening  to  "bad 
English"  spoken  In  their  homes  and  neigh- 
borhoods. They  have  not.  however,  been 
subjected  to  six  years  of  "bad  math."  The 
Negro  student  often  works  from  a  negative 
position  In  English,  while  in  math  he  usually 
starts  from  zero — at  the  same  position  as  a 
beginning  student  from  any  other  back- 
ground. 

The  abstract  subject — mathematics — be- 
comes the  great  equalizer  from  which  all 
blessings  flow.  Success  in  math  gives  moti- 
vation in  every  other  subject  area,  especially 
m  Job  and  college  opportunities. 

Paula  and  Sharon,  fifth  grade  students 
from  a  ghetto  area  Harlem  School,  put  on  a 
show  that  was  an  eye-opener  for  their  clas.'^ 
of  teachers.  They  used  the  discovery  method 
they  had  been  taught,  in  which  the  teacher 
asks  questions,  gets  the  students  involved. 
It  is  an  audience  participation  technique  In 
which  the  concepts  come  from  the  students. 

Sharon  and  Paula  Imitated  every  tech- 
nique and  gesture  they  had  picked  up  from 
their  teachers,  three  young  women,  all  of 
whom  are  graduate  students  in  mathematics. 
It  was  obvious  they  were  having  a  good  time, 
and  so  was  the  class.  For  the  Informatloi 
of  the  experts,  they  were  demonstrating  ex- 
ponentiation, derived  In  terms  of  binary  op- 
eration and  not  in  terms  of  notation. 

LOW    EXPECTATIONS    RAISED 

It  was  a  myth-buster  all  around.  The  class 
of  young  teachers,  many  of  whom  will  bo 
going  into  schools  In  disadvantaged  area>. 
saw  what  could  be  done  with  the  right  teach- 
ing, the  living  example  of  which  was  beforo 
their  eyes. 

"Teachers  of  culturally  deprived  children 
often  have  low  expectations  for  their  stu- 
dents. This  is  due  partly  to  the  teachers 
prejudice  and  partly  to  the  low  achievemen'- 
of  the  students.  The  expectation  of  thest" 
teachers  can  be  raised  dramatically  wheu 
they  see  their  children  learning  conceptual- 
ly-oriented mathematics. 

"This  effect  Is  particularly  vivid  when  th  ♦ 
children  are  of  elementary  school  age."  S.i 
says  Director  William  E.  Johntz. 

The  demonstration  was  a  strong  plus  fcr 
math    as   the   great   equalizer.    Sharon    and 
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Paula  proved  It  all  over  again.  Math.  then, 
could  prove  to  be  a  balance  wheel  In  making 
education  equal. 

It's  an  ego  booster.  The  effect  on  the  chil- 
dren In  dramatic,  since  their  success  gtvea 
them  the  confidence  they  need  to  Improve 
their  work  In  general. 

I  Prom  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler,  Jan.  10. 

1970) 

SEED  Teaches  Disadvantaged  To  Grasp 

Abstract  Math 

<By  Muriel  L.  Ck>hen) 

A  class  of  ghetto  children  wUl  demonstrate 

an  astonishing  grasp  of  abstract  mathematics 

In    the    first    live    educational    exhibit    ever 

staged  at  the  SUte  House. 

The  demonstration  of  unexpected  talent 
from  Booie  of  the  lowest  stiidents  on  the  aca- 
demic totem  pole  will  launch  two  significant 
changes  In  education  in  this  state. 

The  program  will  be  the  first  In  a  series  of 
actual  demonstrations  of  innovative  tech- 
niques which  will  use  the  State  House  as  a 
platform. 

It  will  be  the  opening  of  a  campaign  to 
win  legislative  support  for  post  college  level 
math  courses  for  disadvantaged  elementary 
school  children. 

State  Education  Commr.  Nell  V.  Sullivan 
said  yesterday  he  will  propose  to  the  state 
Board  of  Education  next  week  that  alter- 
nate monthly  bxisiness  meetings  concentrate 
on  educational  practices  and  currlctilum. 

To  accomplish  this,  Sullivan  will  suggest 
meeting  in  Gardner  Auditorium  so  that  the 
board.  Interested  legislators  and  educators 
can  watch  -  some  Innovative  practices  in  a 
simulated  classroom  setting. 

Sullivan  describes  these  meetings  as  the 
most  efllclent  and  effective  means  of  trans- 
mitting to  the  tax-conscious  general  public 
and  budget-wary  Legislature  why  education 
spendmg  is  Important. 

He  has  chosen  to  kick  off  these  sessions 
with  Project  SEED,  an  acronym  for  Special 
Elementai^  Education  for  the  Disadvantaged. 
Sullivan  saw  it  succeed  in  Berkeley,  Calif., 
during  his  tenure  as  superintendent  of 
schools.  Last  week  he  invited  sRgn  founder 
William  Johntz,  a  mathematician  and  psy- 
chcHogiEt,  to  launch  the  program  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Johntz  spent  two  days  last  week  with 
state  officials,  professors  and  researchers  at 
MIT  and  Harvard  to  prepare  for  the  project. 
When  skeptics  at  the  state  Department  of 
Education  questioned  whether  SEED  was 
simply  a  "sophisticated  mathematical  gim- 
mick' in  compensatory  education  Johntz 
cited  a  Cal  Tech  study  proving  that  SEED- 
tralned  youngsters  improved  In  academic 
aiid  social  areas  as  a  result  of  the  experience. 
Data  on  400  children  show  that  SEED  boosts 
their  reading  and  arithmetic  score  while 
teaching  them  pure  mathematics  and  logic. 
After  a  single  training  session.  Johntz  will 
take  a  full-size  class  of  children  from  an 
Inner  city  school  to  Gardner  Auditorium  for 
a  demonstration.  He  will  show  dramatically 
that  youngsters,  even  those  with  low  intel- 
ligence scores,  can  talk  knowledgeably  about 
roots,  logarithms  and  exponlentatlon. 

This  is  the  technique  he  used  in  California 
and  Michigan  where  the  legislatures  have  ap- 
propriated funds,  despite  their  austerity  pro- 
grams, to  support  SEED.  Johntz  took  classes 
into  Gov.  Reagan's  conference  room  In  Sac- 
ramento and  into  the  governor's  offices  in 
Lansing,  Mich,  with  spectacular  results. 

SEED  mathematics  Is  being  taught  In 
about  500  school  districts,  in  15  states  and 
is  soon  going  international.  Johntz  is  train- 
ing Indian  mathematicians  who  will  begin 
SEED  programs  in  their  country. 

In  his  role  as  SEED  super-salesman, 
Johntz  enjoys  the  support  of  public  figures 
from  every  shade  of  the  political  spectrum. 
In  California  he  has  the  backing  of  Max 
RaSery,  conservative  former  superintendent 


of   schools,    as    well   as   of   the   liberal    new 
superintendent,  Wilson  Riles. 

JohntE  attributes  his  legislative  successes 
to  the  fact  that  mathematics  Is  a  no-non- 
sense subject  without  political,  cultural  or 
social  implications,  and  SEED  costs  about 
$160  per  child,  as  compared  with  an  average 
of  $300  for  most  compensatory  programs. 

Robert  Jeffries,  Title  I  coordinator  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, estimates  that  150,000  to  200,000 
disadvantaged  children  are  currently  enrolled 
In  federally  funded  compensatory  programs. 
He  said  last  week  that  actually  there  are 
more  children,  particularly  In  Boston  and 
Springfield  schools,  who  could  qualify  for 
SEED. 

In  seeking  a  commitment  from  the  state, 
Johntz  explained  that  he  begins  very  slowly 
in  a  few  pilot  schools.  Teachers  are  trained 
in  the  classroom  and  expansion  Is  self- 
stlmulnted  rather  than  Imposed. 

Johntz  left  his  native  North  Carolina  25 
years  ago.  irritated  by  the  narrow  racism  of 
the  South.  Now  he  takes  particular  pleasure 
in  destroyhig  some  long  held  stereotypes 
about  poor  blades  on  the  basis  of  data  pro- 
duced by  SEED. 

He  claims  that  most  compensatory  and 
remedial  programs  are  "patronizing"  and 
simply  reinforce  the  disadvantaged  child's 
derogatory  self  Image. 

A  lanky,  academic  type  with  the  zeal  of  a 
Messiah  whose  time  has  come.  Johntz  uses 
SEED  results  to  refute  the  controversial  hy- 
pothesis advanced  two  years  ago  in  the  Har- 
vard Educational  Review  by  his  Berkeley  col- 
league Arthur  Jensen. 

A  psychologist.  Jensen,  routed  tempers  of 
blacks  and  social  scientists  across  the  coun- 
try ty  arguing  that  blacks  cannot  handle 
abstract  reasoning  for  genetic  reasons. 

Johntz  first  radical  concept  was  the  use 
of  mathematics  to  develop  academic  skills 
and  improve  the  self  concept  of  disadvan- 
taged children. 

A  second  unorthodox  practice  Is  to  use 
university  professors,  researchers  and  other 
highly-trained  mathematicians  as  teachers. 
In  this  way.  Johntz  has  made  a  significant 
Impact  on  public  school  education — at  least 
In  California. 

On  the  basis  of  the  success  of  non-creden- 
tlaled  SEED  teachers,  the  state  legislature 
has  waived  certification  requirements  for 
teachers  in  the  8100  million  of  compensatory 
programs  In  California. 

Johntz  claims  another  first  for  the  record 
books  because  it  Is  the  first  time  that  non- 
certified  teachers  have  worked  In  public 
schools  on  a  regular  dally  basis.  There  are 
professors  in  Berkeley  schools  now  In  the 
second  year  of  a  day  by  day,  week  by  week 
commitment  to  SEED. 

SEED  Is  also  altering  the  teaching  styles 
of  the  professors.  Johntz  has  insisted  that 
all  SEED  teachers  refrain  from  lecturing. 
All  teaching  is  done  by  the  Socratlc  method 
questioning  and  leading  the  chUd  to  reach 
a   logical   conclusion. 

Because  children  can  ask  way  out  ques- 
tions. It  Is  imperative  that  well-trained 
mathematicians  help  them  arrive  at  the 
answer. 

Johntz  has  no  trouble  recruiting  teachers. 
After  a  demonstration  at  an  IBM  research 
installation  in  California,  seven  of  the  10 
mathematicians  present  volunteered  to  Join 
the  program. 

"Why  do  highly-trained  scientists  leave 
their  university  offices  or  their  research  stud- 
ies every  day  and  drive  30  minutes  to  a 
ghetto  school  to  teach  for  40  minutes?" 

Johntz  asks  the  question  himself  and 
shrugs  for  an  answer.  He  can  only  say  that 
more  and  more  teachers  are  moving  into 
SEED,  some  of  them  on  a  full-time  basis. 

He  spends  an  80-bour  week,  helping  train 
teachers — which  by  his  fiat  must  be  done 
on  site — aiKl  demonstrating  projects. 

Others  have  caught  Jc^ntz'  fire.  One  of 
Tale's  best  graduate  students  turned  down 


some  attractive  university  offers  last  June 
to  accept  a  full  time  position  in  New  Haven's 
SEED  program. 

Johntz  has  even  more  sensational  anec- 
dotes about  students.  One  of  his  favorites  is 
a  15-year-old  black  girl  from  the  toughest 
Junior  high  in  Oakland,  Calif. 

Seven  of  her  13  sisters  and  brothers  are  in 
Jail  or  have  been.  After  SEED  training,  the 
15-year-old  is  now  teaching  college  graduate 
students  in  a  special  math  course  at  Berke- 
ley and  is  herself  college-bound. 

Students  turning  teacher  is  another  one  of 
SEED'S  unexpected  by-products.  Two  11- 
year-old  girls  enrolled  in  a  Harlem  SEED 
class  last  summer  were  able  to  teach  algebra 
and  abstract  math  to  60  teachers  in  a  grad- 
uate education  program  at  NYU. 

Johntz  was  long  convinced  that  young 
children  have  a  high  facility  for  abstract 
thinking  which  is  turned  off  and  corrupted 
by  elementary  school  teachers  who  them- 
selves hate  math,  earlier  victims  of  the  same 
anti-math  syndrome. 

That  is  why.  he  reasoned,  he  would  take 
highly-trained  mathematicians,  those  who 
survived  the  poor  teaching  and  wno  love 
the  subject,  and  turn  them  loose  on  ques- 
tioning children. 

As  a  result  poor  children  In  SEED  classes 
throughout  the  covintry — even  in  Nome, 
Alaska — Johntz  claims,  are  experiencing  aca- 
demic success  in  a  status  subject. 

Johntz  fervently  hopes  that  this  phe- 
nomenon will  attract  Increasing  numbers  of 
Ph.D.'s  Into  the  nation's  classrooms  with 
beneficent  returns  for  all  of  society. 

IFrcm  tlie  New  York  Times.  Dec.  31.   1070] 
Pupils  CoNcttR :  Math  Can  Bb  BEAUTxrtrL 

"What's  another  way  of  saying  zero?"  asked 
WJlliam  P.  Johntz. 

•Hands  shot  up  and  some  children  from  the 
ftflh-grade  class  at  Public  School  154  in  the 
South  Bronx  Jumped  to  their  feet,  begging 
to  be  called  on. 

"O.K.,  John  sub  2,  you  make  up  a  prob- 
lem." 

John  sub  2.  so  identified  because  there 
were  three  Johns  in  the  class,  proudly  walked 
to  the  blackboard  and  wrote  18-|-n=;0. 

"That's  a  beautiful  problem,"  said  Mr. 
Johntz,  creator  of  a  project  called  Special 
Elementary  Education  for  the  Dlsadvtmtaged 
(SEED),  as  he  gave  the  chUdren  their  first 
algebra  lesson. 

ONE-HOint  SESSION 

John  sub  2  was  one  of  about  20  children 
from  PS.  154  who  participated  in  a  class- 
room demonstration  of  how  to  teach  algebra 
to  youngsters.  The  one-hour  classroom  dem- 
o:istratlon  took  place  yesterday  on  the  stage 
of  the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel  as  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
Mathematics  ended  its  three-day  convention. 

It  was  one  way  math  teachers  from  around 
the  country  and  Canada  shared  information 
on  what  they  regard  as  their  major  critical 
problem — the  education  of  the  Inner-clty 
child. 

The  audience  of  200  teachers  watched  In- 
tently as  Mr.  Johntz  wandered  among  the 
pupils  asking  probing  questions.  When  a 
child  replied,  Mr.  Johntz  always  asked  the 
class  If  anyone  disagreed.  Although  other  an- 
swers were  usually  given,  the  correct  answer 
gradually  emerged  without  any  of  the  chll- 
di-en  being  told,  "You're  wrong." 

Smiles  frequently  spread  across  the  room 
as  the  children  cheered  and  clapped  when 
one  of  their  classmates  gave  the  correct  an- 
swer. Hearty  applause  resounded  as  the  class 
ended. 

Project  SEED  is  a  college  preparatory 
mathematics  program  now  used  In  more  than 
400  elementary  classrooms  around  the  coun- 
try. Ninety  per  cent  of  the  children  are  urban 
blacks  from  poor  areas. 
The  200  teachers  taking  part  in  the  pro- 
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gram  are  mathematicians  and  scientists  from 
such  schools  as  the  University  of  California 
and  from  such  concerns  as  the  International 
Business  Machines  Corporation.  No  textbooks 
or  tests  are  used. 

TRAVELS  WIDELY 

Mr.  Johntz,  a  former  mathematics  teacher 
from  Berkeley.  Calif.,  began  developing  his 
elementary  education  prog^ram  eight  years 
ago  and  has  traveled  throughout  the  country 
demonstrating  his  method  of  teaching  alge- 
bra and  geometry. 

He  stresses  the  importance  of  using  teach- 
ers who  have  an  expert  grasp  of  mathematics 
and  of  applying  a  Socratlc  method  in  which 
the  pupils  develop  their  own  mathematical 
solutions. 

A  number  of  the  2,500  mathematics  teach- 
ers registered  at  the  convention  have  ex- 
pressed concern  about  their  inability  to  reach 
inner-city  youngsters  in  their  classes. 

Several  other  ways  to  make  mathematics 
more  interesting  were  discussed  at  the  meet- 
ing. 

One  involves  using  the  camera  as  a  tool, 
with  pupils  taking  photographs  of  geometric 
forms  for  subsequent  analysis  of  why  certain 
forms  are  used  for  sptecific  functions. 

Another  approach  calls  for  the  placement 
of  geometrical  objects  in  a  sandbox  so  that 
children  can  experiment  as  they  play.  For 
example,  a  pupil  can  fill  a  cylinder  with  water 
and  then  measure  the  volume  by  pouring  the 
water  into  containers  of  known  volume. 


(From  Bell  Labs  News.  Mar.  5. 1971 ) 

Oboup  Dynamics  Wrrn  Love  Is  Key  to 
Helping  Children  via  Math 

MtTRRAY  Hill. — A  mathematician  using  a 
local  fifth-grade  class  demonstrated  last 
week  how  teaching  higher  mathematics  to 
elementary  school  children  helps  them  im- 
prove their  school  work  by  bettering  their 
self  image. 

Many  minority  children  "just  don't  make 
it  in  public  schools."  said  William  F.  Johntz, 
founder  of  a  project  called  Special  Elemen- 
tary Education  for  the  Disadvantaged 
(SEXD).  Because  large  numbers  of  children 
have  been  convinced  that  they  are  hiferlor. 
an  Intellectual,  culture-free  subject  is  an  ef- 
fective way  to  help  them,  the  former  Berke- 
ley, California,  high  school  teacher  said. 

Johntz  wEis  asked  to  demonstrate  his 
method  here  to  give  BTL  volunteers  and 
school  ofBclals  who  might  be  Interested  In 
an  opportunity  to  investigate  a  potential 
project  together,  explained  Denny  Dudley, 
coordinator  of  330  BTL  volunteers  in  New 
Jersey  community  projects. 

Johntz  said  that  the  project  he  started  by 
himself  eight  years  ago  is  being  used  in  more 
than  600  school  systems  In  15  states  and 
many  foreign  countries.  The  Michigan  legis- 
lature passed  a  bill  making  SEED  a  statewide 
project  after  Johntz  and  a  class  of  children 
put  on  a  demonstration  before  the  legisla- 
ture similar  to  the  one  here  last  week. 

"Mathematical  ability  Is  universal."  Johntz 
said.  Kids  with  an  IQ  of  80  do  graduate  level 
math.  Some  of  the  children  we  have  taught 
are  now  teaching  math  to  university  stu- 
dents. We  teach  slow  kids  something  other 
kids  don't  know  yet.  Then,  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives  they  know  something  the  rest 
of  the  class  doesn't  know.  We've  seen  such 
children  move  from  27th  place  in  class  to  the 
second  placr  and  stay  there." 

Children  in  the  program  learn  university 
mathematics  vocabulary  very  quickly,  then 
they  feel  more  confident  with  words  In  gen- 
eral, Johntz  said.  This  makes  them  more 
articulate.  Also,  Spanish  children  learn  to 
speak  English  much  faster  after  participat- 
ing In  SEED,  be  said. 

In  Michigan,  children  who  have  been  in 
SEED  two  months  are  discovering  the  exist- 
ence of  rational  numbers,  and  are  working 


with  logarithms,  radical  numbers,  interpola- 
tion and  inverse  matrices,  Johntz  reported. 

The  teaching  method  is  to  ask  questions, 
not  lecture,  he  explained.  When  you  ask 
questions,  you  can't  leave  the  clsiss  behind. 
You  must  frame  questions  that  will  get  a  re- 
sponse. You  reward  the  response,  then  frame 
a  new  question  that  will  get  a  response. 

"Without  the  method  it  would  be  a  dread- 
ful failure,"  Johntz  said. 

That  the  method  in  the  hands  of  Its  orig- 
inator Is  far  from  a  failure  was  evident  from 
the  25  children  from  Emerson  school.  Plain- 
field,  whom  Johntz  had  met  only  two  Hays 
before.  Arms  waved  enthiislastlcally  each 
time  Johntz  asked  a  question.  Whether  the 
answer  was  right  or  wrong,  Johntz  rewarded 
the  child  for  answering. 

When  the  demonstration  was  over  and  the 
children  went  to  lunch.  Johntz  explained 
some  of  the  details  of  his  method  to  the 
audience  of  people  Interested  In  mathematics. 

To  teach  by  this  method,  he  said,  you  have 
to  know  mathematics  deeply  and  enjoy  It. 
"The  people  who  work  in  our  project  find  it 
enormously  more  rewarding  than  working 
with  university  students,"  he  said. 

"We  always  use  a  natural  class  in  a  school," 
be  said.  "No  students  are  deleted,  none  are 
added.  Volunteers  go  into  schools  daily,  and 
the  regular  teacher  stays  in  the  classroom 
with  us." 

Those  attending  the  session,  besides  nearly 
130  Bell  Lab  scientists,  Included  67  persons 
representing  13  New  Jersey  public  schools, 
5  New  Jersey  education  officials,  16  repre- 
sentatives from  8  nearby  Industries.  30  from 
7  colleges,  and  15  otheri. 

johntz    method    pleases    many    BTL 
VOLUNTEERS 

Bell  Labs  employees  deeply  Involved  in 
volunteer  programs  reacted  enthusiastically 
to  the  teaching  demonstration  given  at  Mur- 
ray Hill  last  week  by  mathematician  William 
F.  Johntz  of  California. 

■"His  analysis  of  why  chUdren  are  having 
trouble  with  their  studies  will  be  invaluable 
to  us,"  said  Ruth  Bauer,  group  supervisor 
of  personnel  systems  at  Murray  Hill,  who 
coordinates  45  volunteer  tutors  in  a  remedial 
reading  program  in  Livingston,  and  teaches 
English  to  foreign-born  advUts  in  Dover.  "He 
showed  us  how  the  teacher  Inspires  the  pupil. . 
I  made  many  notes  on  his  techniques  to  vary 
the  teaching  pace." 

"The  people  in  our  project  don't  have  self- 
confidence,  and  we  have  to  build  It,"  said 
Elizabeth  Brldgers,  a  secretary  In  the  research 
division  who  heads  a  Summit  volunteer  pro- 
gram to  teach  typing  to  advdts.  "I  was  fas- 
cinated by  the  demonstration,"  she  said.  "He 
used  several   techniques  that  will  help  us. " 

Carl  Weinberger,  who  coordinates  16  volun- 
teers tutoring  mathematics  In  East  Orange, 
said  "I  keep  thinking  how  his  method  can 
be  applied  across  the  board,  all  the  way  to 
college.  I  can't  praise  him  enough."  Carl 
works  In  the  Engineering  Information  Cen- 
ter at  Whlppany. 

"The  demonstration  gave  me  the  desire  to 
teach  young  children."  said  Yako  Yafet.  a 
physicist  who  has  tutored  high  school  stu- 
dents in  physics  and  mathematics  in  East 
Orange,  and  who  taught  in  the  summer 
science  school  at  Murray  Hill  last  year.  A 
member  of  the  Crystal  Physics  Research 
Dept..  Yafet  said  Johntz  "could  challenge  the 
ChUdren  continuously,  keeping  them  think- 
ing for  themselves,  holding  their  attention." 

[Prom  Yale  Alumni  magazine.  June  1971] 
Higher  Math  in  Lower  School 
(By  Karen  Waggoner) 
"Who  can  read  this  sentence?  .  .  .  Look  at 
all  the  hands.  Nancy  says  she  can  read  It. 
Jonathan  says  so.  Nellie  has  it,  and  so  does 
Peter.  Barbara,  can  you  read  It  for  us?" 
She  reads:  "Quantity  two  ex-po-nen-tl-a- 


tlon  three  times  quantity  two  ex-po-nen-tl- 
a-tlon  four  equals  triangle  variable  ex-po- 
nen-tl-a-tlon  quantity  square  variable  plui 
diamond  variable." 

The  six-syllable  words  don't  quite  roll  o" 
Barbara's  tongue,  but  it  is  only  the  thlr<l 
day  of  algebra  lesson  for  a  class  of  "disadvan- 
taged" fourth  graders  at  Timothy  Dwlgh' 
School  in  New  Haven. 

The  class's  regular  teacher  sits  at  the  bac!; 
of  the  room  while  an  associate  professor  o ' 
mathematics  at  Yale.  Robert  Szczarba,  leads 
the  children  through  a  vigorous  intellectual 
exercise  that  would  leave  many  bright  higU 
school  students  breathless. 

Professor  Szczarba  is  a  mathematician  who 
teaches  undergraduatse  and  directs  graduate 
student  seminars  at  Yale  In  topology  and 
Kahler  mathematics.  But  to  these  fourtli 
graders  he's  "the  algebra  teacher."  The  kids 
are  unimpressed  by  his  credentials:  what  does 
matter  is  that  he  is  teaching  them  algebra — 
a  subject  they  thought  was  "high  school." 

"What  numbers  will  make  this  a  true  sen- 
tence?" Prof.  Szczarba  asks  ."What's  going  to 
go  in  the  triangle?" 

Hands  shoot  up  all  over  the  room.  An  incor- 
rect answer  sets  off  exuberant  arm-waving 
from  those  who  disagree.  Instead  of  being  told 
he  is  wrong — sometimes  wrong  answers  are 
based  on  profound  thinking — the  student  is 
asked  to  "call  on  someone  to  help  you  out." 
and  the  class  tries  to  determine  what  logic 
led  to  the  Incorrect  answer. 

During  the  45-minute  i>eriod  the  class 
generalizes  the  equation  with  the  Greek  let- 
ters alpha,  gamma  and  eta.  In  future  lessons 
they  will  progress  from  the  additive  law  of 
exponents  to  zero,  negative  and  fractional  ex- 
ponents, summation  and  limits. 

The  method  of  teaching  is  the  "discovery" 
or  Socratlc  method,  and  the  program  is  Proj- 
ect SEED  (Special  Elementary  Education  for 
the  Disadvantaged).  Professor  Szczarba  and 
another  Yale  mathematician,  Stuart  Sidney, 
an  assistant  professor  who  teaches  complex 
analysis  to  graduate  students,  have  been 
released  from  some  of  their  University  teach- 
ing duties  so  they  can  teach  four  days  a  week 
for  SEED.  Along  with  Tad  I>ay,  the  mathe- 
matician who  brought  S£}ED  to  New  Haven, 
and  several  Yale  graduate  students,  they 
teach  higher  mathematics  to  elementary 
classes  In  three  New  Haven  schools.  SEED 
began  several  years  ago  on  the  West  Coast. 
Yale  is  the  first  viniverslty  to  release  faculty 
members  who  want  to  teach,  and  other 
schools  are  now  following  Yale's  lead. 

Project  SEED  has  three  basic  postulates: 

1.  Disadvantaged  children  do  poorly  in 
school  because  they  believe  the  myth  of  their 
own  inferiority  and  because  their  teachers 
have  low  expectations  of  them. 

2.  The  most  efiective  way  to  destroy  this 
feeling  of  inferiority  is  for  the  children  to 
experience  meaningful  success.  Unlike  com- 
pensatory or  remedial  programs,  which  tend 
to  re-lnforce  a  child's  negative  self-image. 
SEED  offers  success  in  a  high-status  subject 
and  can  also  Improve  a  child's  attitude  to- 
ward other  school  work.  Controlled  testing  In 
California  schools  found  SEED  students  ex- 
celling in  regular  elementary  math  as  well 
as  in  algebra. 

3.  Disadvantaged  children  will  succeed 
with  high  school  and  college  algebra  if  it 
Is  taught  by  someone  highly  trained  in 
mathematics  using  the  discovery  method  of 
asking  provocative  questions.  A  regular 
classroom  teacher  who  tries  to  teach  abstract 
mathematics,  Mr.  Day  says,  would  be  like 
an  American  tourist  in  Mexico  who  learns 
enough  Spanish  to  ask  questions  but  is  over- 
whelmed by  the  responses.  "My  children, 
who  are  not  in  a  high  achievement  group, 
have  grasped  things  I  never  thought  they 
could  do,"  says  Barbara  Conte,  the  classroom 
teacher  for  Professor  Szczarba's  SEXD  group. 

Professor  Sidney  was  an  early  SEED  con- 
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vert  and  helped  get  Yale  support  for  the 
project.  Professor  Szczarba  was  skeptical 
about  the  need  for  Ph.  D.  level  mathema- 
ticians as  teachers  In  the  fourth  grade,  but 
he  attended  a  SEED  demonstration  when  an- 
other appointment  was  cancelled.  "I  walked 
In  and  was  overwhelmed,"  he  said.  "I  de- 
cided that  day  to  teach." 

Neither  professor  is  thought  of  as  an  ac- 
tivist. To  them  SEED  is  not  a  do-gooder 
volunteer  pastime.  The  program  offers  them 
a  chance  to  engage  In  intellectual  activity 
with  people  who  are  interested  purely  in 
ideas  ratner  than  in  correct  answers  or 
grades — and  who  don't  want  to  be  coddled. 
If  the  "algebra  teacher"  offers  too  many 
hints,  he  is  likely  to  be  reprimanded.  "You're 
not  spoeed  to  be  griving  us  any  clues,"  they 
tell  him  after  class. 

"I'm  interested  In  people  not  hating  math- 
ematics as  they  do  now,"  Professor  Szczarba 
siys.  "The  response  of  my  fourth  graders  is 
proof  to  me  that  mathematics  can  be  an  en- 
joyable activity.  It's  a  magnificent  thing 
when  all  of  a  sudden  they  can  read  'gamma 
times  one  over  gamma  is  equal  to  Identity 
element  for  multiplication.'  " 

Yale's  "algebra  teachers"  find  it  hard  to 
beiieve  that  until  two  years  ago  there  were 
no  black  students  in  New  Haven  in  college 
preparatory  math;  yet  they  know  that  in 
every  SEED  class  there  are  many  students 
doing  high  school  algebra. 

Professor  Sidney  calls  SEED  a  "spectacular 
case  '  of  a  project  designed  to  fit  President 
Kingman  Brewster's  guidelines  for  deciding 
which  community  projects  Yale  should  take 
on  and  which  it  should  turn  down.  "It  in- 
volves real  honest-to-Ood  Yale  people,"  he 
says.  "It's  something  we  can  do  naturally 
with  the  resources  that  we  have.  And  it  in- 
volves doing  those  things  which  Yale  is  pe- 
culiarly stilted  to  do." 

Tlie  community  supports  Yale's  "algebra 
teachers"  because  they're  not  doing  research 
on  the  children — they're  Involved  in  day-to- 
day, week-to-week  teaching — and  because 
mathematics  is  culture-free  and  a  white 
teacher  can  function  in  a  black  classroom. 

How  successful  would  SEED'S  discovery 
techniques  be  outside  the  elementary  school 
classroom? 

"The  SEED  experience  has  changed  my 
whole  attitude  toward  teaching,"  Professor 
SBCzarba  says.  "I'm  now  convinced  that  the 
single  most  Important  ingredient  is  involve- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  student.  This  new 
attitude  has  affected  iKith  the  way  I  help  my 
son  with  his  honMwork  and  the  way  I  teach 
my  courses  at  Yale.  We  do  far  too  much  lec- 
turing In  most  of  the  courses  taught  at  the 
college  level." 


(From  the  Boston  Evening  Globe, 

Mar.  26,  1971] 

Thk  Seed  or  a  Bolb  Idba:  Math  Plvs 

IxAonf  A'noiT  KatTAiA  A  Dividers 

(By  Nina  McCain) 

William  P.  Johntz  would  like  to  officiate  at 
a  marriage  between  the  best  trained  mathe- 
maticians and  scientists  from  local  universi- 
ties and  Rte.  128  Industries  and  children 
from  the  poorest  and  least  successful  ele- 
mentary schools. 

Johntz  is  not  a  clergyman,  although  there 
Is  an  unmlstakahle  aura  of  the  evangelist 
about  blm. 

He  is  a  math  teacher  and  director  of  Proj- 
ect SEED  (Special  Elementary  Education  for 
the  Disadvantaged)  which  uses  mathemati- 
cians from  universities  and  firms  like  IBM 
to  teach  abstract,  high-school  level  math  to 
poor  and  minority  group  children  who  have 
a  high  failure  rate  In  schooL 

SEED  is  operating  in  California  and  Michi- 
gan, where  it  ij  totally  funded  by  the  states, 
and  In  such  diverse  commiinltles  as  Nome, 
Alaska,  and  New  Haven,  Conn.  It  has  re- 
ceived rave  reviews  In  newspaper  and  maga- 
Une  articles  and  was  found.  In  a  study  by  a 


Caltech  math  professor,  to  produce  signifi- 
cantly higher  scores  both  in  computation  and 
understanding  than  ordinary  math  classes. 
Johntz  was  in  town  this  week  to  attempt 
to  get  SEED  started  in  Massachusetts,  a  state 
he  considers  particularly  fertile  territory  be- 
cause of  its  large  concentration  of  scientific 
manpower,  including  numbers  of  highly 
trained  people  who  are  now  unemployed. 

He  launched  his  campaign  with  a  demon- 
stration math  class  taught  before  a  room- 
ful of  university  people,  legislators,  business- 
men and  members  of  the  state  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. Using  about  a  dozen  fifth  graders 
from  the  Mackey  School  in  the  South  End 
whom  he  had  seen  only  three  times  before, 
Johntz  put  on  a  convincing  displny  of  his 
major  thesis — that  children,  including  disad- 
vantaged children,  have  "an  amazing  talent 
and  lust  for  the  abstract." 

Ihe  children  whipped  through  an  exercise 
in  algebraic  equations  involving  exponents  at 
a  pace  that  left  at  least  some  members  of  the 
audience  several  steps  behind.  In  the  proc- 
ess, Johntz  used  the  techniques  that  lie  at 
the  heart  of  his  teaching  method.  With  a 
series  of  rapid  fire  questions,  Johntz  led  the 
children  to  make  their  own  discoveries  and 
correct  their  own  mistakes.  He  was  relaxed 
and  friendly,  always  used  first  names  when 
he  addressed  the  children,  and  never  told  a 
child  he  had  the  wrong  answer. 

The  children  responded  with  absorbed,  ex- 
cited interest  and  eager  hand-waving  on  an- 
swer questions.  At  the  end  of  the  hour, 
Johntz  told  them,  "They  do  this  stuff  in  sec- 
ond year  high  school  algebra  but  they  don't 
understand  it  like  you  do,  they  Just  memorize 
It." 

After  the  children  had  left  the  room, 
Johntz  explained  the  philosophy  behind 
SEED.  The  main  problem  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren face,  he  said.  Is  that  they  "think  of 
themselves  as  being  inferior." 

Most  compensatory  education  programs 
fail  because  they  focus  on  the  children's 
failures  in  school  and  on  remedial  work. 
SEED  concentrates  Instead  on  providing  chil- 
dren with  an  opportvinity  to  succeed  in  a 
"culture  free"  subject — abstract  mathe- 
matics— that  is  al.'MJ  a  high  status  subject 
because  It  is  considered  to  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult. 

Johntz  believes  that  all  children  have  a 
natural  ability  for  abstractions  and  symbols 
and  that  math  normally  "wipes  out"  both 
poor  and  middle  class  youngsters  because  it 
is  taught  by  elementary  school  teachers  who 
hate  and  fear  the  subject.  The  solution,  ac- 
cording to  Johntz.  Is  to 

"Take  the  early  elementary  grades,  where 
every  child  is  an  Intellectual,  every  child  is 
turned  on.  and  put  them  Into  contact  with 
people  who  love  the  subject  and  know  it 
deeply." 

He  has  found  that  university  professors 
and  mathematicians  from  places  like  IBM 
and  Bell  Labs  are  willing  to  go  into  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  teach  regularly  because  "they 
find  It  Intellecttially  and  mathematically  ex- 
citing to  work  with  young  children." 

Johntz  emphasizes  that  SEED  U  not  like 
the  usual  program  in  which  university  or 
business  people  come  into  schools  to  consult 
or  give  a  guest  lecture.  The  people  who  teach 
In  SEED  handle  regular  classes,  every  day 
usually  on  a  released  time  basis  from  their 
Jobs. 

The  classroom  teacher  is  not  displaced  but 
stays  In  the  room  while  the  class  Is  going  on, 
absorbs  some  of  the  teaching  techniques 
and  "learns  a  lot  of  math,"  according  to 
Johntz. 

J<^nt«,  a  former  high  school  math  teacher 
In  Berkeley,  Calif.,  im>w  spends  a  good  bit  of 
his  time  traveling  around  the  country  spread- 
ing the  SEED  gospel.  A  demonstration  class 
that  he  conducted  before  the  Michigan  legis- 
lature was  so  Impressive  that  the  state  now 


has  the  program  in  about  70  classrooms  with 
full  state  fundinrr. 

Johntz  would  like  to  get  the  same  kind  of 
state  funding  in  Massachusetts.  He  has  been 
meeting  with  legislative  leaders  and  mem- 
bers of  the  education  committee  and  hopps  lo 
get  legislation  filed  this  term.  He  estlmstcs 
that  it  would  take  about  $500,000  to  get  tl:e 
program  started. 

State  education  commissioner  Neil  Sulli- 
van, former  superintendent  in  Berkeley,  is  an 
enthur.iastlc  supporter  of  the  program  an-l 
brought  Johntz  to  Massachusetts.  But  Sul- 
livan said  yesterday  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  will  not  attempt  to  file  a 
bill  for  funding  the  program  this  late  in  the 
legislative  session. 

Johntz  also  is  meeting  with  representatives 
of  the  state  employment  service  in  an  at- 
tempt to  find  ways  of  using  some  of  the  un- 
employed professionals  who  have  been 
squeezed  out  of  the  electronics  and  space 
Industries. 

I  Prom   the   Detroit  News.  Oct.  3.   1971] 

S£ED  Makes  Alcebka  Easy  for  Fourth 

Graders 

(By  Kay  Kirby) 

The  teacher  "  uTote  an  equation  on  the 
board  and  without  turning  around  called 
out. 

"Who  can  read  this?" 

A  small  black  girl  stood  up  and  read  in 
a  high  piping  voice:  "Alpha  e  lambda  times 
alpha  e  gamma  equals  alpha  e  parenthesis 
lambda  plus  gamma  end  parenthesis." 

This  was  not  in  a  college  classroom,  b-.-.t 
in  a  standard  fotirth  grade  room  at  DutBeld 
Elementary  School  and  the  "student"  was 
reciting  In  her  SEED  algebra  class,  which 
meets  four  times  weekly. 

The  "teacher"  was  Warren  Leffler,  who 
holds  a  doctorate  in  mathematics  and  heads 
the  SEED  (special  elementary  education  for 
the  disadvantaged)  In  six  Michigan  cities.  He 
is  a  slight,  young  man  whose  liking  for  math 
Is  only  exceeded  by  his  liking  for  kids. 

"Everybody  agree?"  he  continued.  "Then 
let's  translate.  Tell  me  11  I'm  vrrong."  And 
he  started  writing  numbers  In  place  of 
symbols. 

"Stop!"  the  whole  class  chorused  at  one 
point. 

"Tell  me  what  to  put  in  then,"  he  contin- 
ued. Using  a  rapid  series  of  questions,  he  led 
the  class  through  some  algebra  that  would 
leave  most  adults  gasping.  At  one  pKJint  a 
problem  on  the  board  read  2E500x2E70  =  2B 
(500  +  70). 

How  would  you  find  that  answer?"  he 
asked  quickly. 

"How  about  a  computer?"  a  youngster  shot 
back. 

"That  might  take  a  little  time,"  Leffler 
countered.  "What  kind  of  an  answer  would 
you  get?" 

"Maybe,"  a  tall  slender  boy  said  hesitant- 
ly, "maybe,  infinity?" 

Immediately  waving  arms  of  protest  went 
up  throughout  the  room. 

"There  seems  to  be  some  disagreement," 
Leffler  said  kindly.  "Let's  see  what  someone 
else  thinks." 

A  little  girl  giggled  and  said,  "It  would  be  a 
kllg -lee-wig"  and  everybody  laughed.  (A 
kllg-Iee-wlg  Is  the  name  the  class  gives  to 
a  symbol  for  all  the  grains  of  sand  on  eartb^ 
a  very  large  ntimber — but  not  Infinity.) 

The  Idea  of  teaching  abstract  math  to 
young  children  started  about  eight  years  ago 
with  Dr.  William  Johntz  at  Berkeley,  Calif. 
His  SEED  program  is  now  being  used  In  15 
states. 

Its  purpose  is  to  give  a  youngster  an  Im- 
proved self-image  and  success.  Remedial 
math,  according  to  Johntz,  tends  to  accen- 
tuate failure. 

Math  was  chosen  because  It  is  considered 
"culturally  free,"  lacking  the  built-in  failure 
one  often  finds  jvlth  language. 
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"The  true  Intellectuals  In  our  society  are 
the  children,"  Johntz  has  said.  "Their  lust 
for  abstract  conceptual  reasoning  Is  almost 
universal,  until  It  is  crushed.  Adult  genius 
is  Just  the  part  of  childhood  that  is  retained." 

The  class  at  Dxiffleld  is  not  a  "special"  one 
in  any  way— Just  one  of  the  fourth  grade 
rooms  selected  for  the  project.  The  only  pre- 
requisite is  that  the  class  must  be  designated 
as  disadvantaged  by  the  state. 

An  unusual  feature  of  the  SEED  programs 
is  that  they  are  taught  not  by  teachers  but 
by  trained  mathematicians.  Also  In  SEED 
classes  there  are  no  "»Tong"  answers. 

"You  need  a  true  mathematician  to  sense 
the  direction  of  a  'wrong'  answer,"  Leffier 
maintains.  "All  answers  are  based  on  a  prin- 
ciple and  you  have  to  feel  out  the  direction 
of  the  thinking." 

Basically  the  SEED  format  Is  a  fast  moving 
question  and  answer  method  that  dat«s  back 
to  the  early  Greeks.  A  SEED  teacher  candi- 
date observes  a  class  for  about  fotir  weeks 
and  attends  an  evaluation  session  after  each 
class. 

When  he  starts  on  his  own,  a  SEED  super- 
visor observes  at  least  once  a  week,  and  In 
addition  the  new  tecuUier  Is  required  to  ob- 
serve another  class  at  least  once  a  week. 

Many  gimmicks  are  used.  If  a  child  dis- 
agrees he  waves  his  arms  horizonally.  If  he 
agrees  he  raises  both  hands  vertically  and  if 
he  wants  to  recite  he  holds  up  a  name  card. 

"This  cuts  down  on  the  noise  level,"  Leffler 
observed,  and  referring  to  the  disagreement 
sign,  quipped,  "We  caU  It  ovi  sUent  protest 
movement." 

In  Michigan  last  year  4th,  5th,  and  6th 
grade  SEED  students  were  tested  with  others 
on  regular  arlthmeUc  performance.  Al- 
though the  study  is  not  completed,  Leffler 
said  sixth  graders  showed  marked  improve- 
ment while  scares  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
grade  SEED  students  were  "out  ot  sight." 

Essential  to  the  program,  Leffler  insists,  is 
the  presence  of  the  regular  classroom  teacher 
in  the  room.  Mrs.  Peartlne  Squalls,  homeroom 
teacher  at  Duffleld,  participates  In  discus- 
sions and  helps  with  the  questions  and 
answers. 

According  to  Mrs.  Theresa  Denman,  ele- 
mentary math  supervisor  for  Detroit  schools, 
one  of  SEED'S  biggest  advantages  is  that 
regular  teachers  have  an  exposure  to  the  "dis- 
covery method  technique"  In  action. 

[From  the  Trenton  Evening  Times, 

Apr.  16,  1971 1 

Pupils  Do  Their   Math   Thing  m  Display 

AT  State  Assemblt 

(By  Ramona  Smith) 

"Alpha  exponentUtlon  Q,  times  Alpha  ex- 
ponentiation Beta,  equals  Alpha  exponentia- 
tion Q  plus  Beta." 

That  was  a  Trenton  elementary  school 
class  speaking.  In  unison. 

Two  dozen  Columbus  School  pupUs  did 
their  mathematical  thing  at  the  New  Jersey 
Statehouse  yesterday,  whisking  through  sec- 
ond-year algebra  problems  In  the  sUte  As- 
sembly Chamber. 

Their  teacher  for  the  day  was  William  F. 
Johntz.  national  director  of  project  SEED 
(Special  Elementary  education  for  the  Dte- 
advantaged),  a  program  for  exposijvg  disad- 
vantaged youngsters  to  abstract  .ruithe- 
matlcs. 

VVSJ»  60DCMT 

Johntz  conducted  the  demonstration  les- 
son for  some  50  educators.  reporterB  and 
cameramen.  Legislators  were  scarce  at  yes- 
terday's demonstration  but  Johntz  la  hoping 
the  legislature  wlU  oome  up  with  *500,000 
to  fund  SEED  programs  for  an  estimated 
3,300  New  Jersey  chUdren. 

A  smau  SEED  program  to  currently  func- 
tioning m  Camden  and  Assemblyman  James 
J.  Florlo,  D-Camden,  has  introduced  a  blU 
that  would  give  the  state  Education  De- 
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partment  half  a  million  dollars  for  proje^ 
such  as  SEED.  That  bill  Is  now  In  the  hands 
of  the  Assembly  education  committee. 

Johntz,  who  says  that  at  an  estimated  $150 
per  pupil  the  state  "cannot  afford  not  to 
have  "  the  SEED  program,  said  Trenton  would 
"absolutely"  be  among  the  districts  Involved 
If  the  Legislature  comes  across  with  the 
funds. 

NO  official  stand 

Johntz  claims  "the  most  solid  support"  of 
the  state  Education  Department  for  the  pro- 
posal but  department  officials  indicated  their 
agency  Is  taking  no  official  stand  on  the 
project. 

The  Columbus  School  youngsters,  a  com- 
bination fifth  and  sixth  grade  class  nor- 
mally taught  by  Mrs.  Roee  Richardson,  were 
chosen  for  the  state-house  demonstration  as 
representative  of  disadvantaged  inner-city 
pupils,  Johntz  said. 

Anticipation  of  failure  becomes  "a  self- 
fulfilling  prophecj"  for  such  youngsters, 
Johntz  said,  but  the  children  can  gain  con- 
fidence through  a  "success  experience"  like 
learning  abstract  math  at  a  rate  that  leaves 
some  college  graduates  behind  in  the  dust. 

PARADOX   FOUWD 

Some  such  graduates  appeared  to  be  left 
behind  In  the  dust  yesterday  as  the  chUdren 
identified  the  "paradox"  of  arriving  at  two 
conflicting  answers  to  the  same  problem  by 
correctly  using  different  mathematical 
methods. 

The  yoimgsters,  who  had  had  three  pre- 
vious sessions  with  Johntz  or  his  assistant, 
were  asked  for  homework  to  figure  out  what 
many  adults  would  recognize  as  the  square 
root  of  11.  They  breezed  quickly  through  the 
square  roots  of  nine  and  16. 

Johntz  began  the  SEED  program  eight 
years  ago  in  Berkeley,  C*lif.  and  now  heads 
projects  In  California,  Michigan  and  about 
10  other  states  Project  teachers  typically  have 
at  least  two  or  tliree  years  of  graduate  w(vk 
in  math,  he  said,  and  many  are  loaned  to 
the  program  by  industries  or  educational  in- 
stitutions. 

scientists  help 
Thirty-two  researchers  at  BeU  Laboratories 
in  Murray  Hill  have  volunteered  to  work  In 
the  proposed  New  Jersey  program,  according 
to  Johntz.  Tralalim  these  teachers,  he  said 
takes  from  two  to  four  weeks. 

Johntz  contended  that  children  "have  a 
universal  talent  and  lust  for  doing  abstract 
mathematics"  but  that  ordinary  school  les- 
sons leave  pupUs  "mathematically  emascu- 
lated." 

"Mathematics  as  it  is  normally  taught  te, 
I  think,  the  most  destructive  kind  of  experi- 
ence that  we  have  In  the  public  schools  to- 
day," Johntz  asserted. 

Johntz's  teaching  method  avoids  lecturing 
to  students  or  telling  them  when  their  an- 
swers are  wrong.  Mistakes  are  detected  by 
other  members  of  the  class  who  wave  their 
arms  over  their  heads  In  a  sclssora  motk>n 
that  Johntz  labels  their  "gesture  of  tntel- 
lectual  protest."  And-^Sbntz  makes  deliber- 
ate errors  to  keep  them  alert  and  challeng- 
ing. 
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(From  the  Columbus  Dispatch,  Mar.  6,  1972] 

Math  Lessoms  Teach  Pcptls  Belt  Respect 
(By  Melanle  Croker) 

The  10-  and  11-year-old  Inner  city  stu- 
dents rattled  off  such  algebraic  terms  %» 
"gamma,"  "lambda,"  "variable"  and  "ex- 
ponent" with  understanding  and  enthusiasm 
that  amazed  200  educators. 

The  performance  was  by  26  fifth  and  sUth 
graders  of  the  Fair  Ave.  Elementary  Scbo<d, 
1395  Fair  Ave.,  at  the  BeU  Telephone  Labor- 
torles,  6200  B.  Broad  St.,  Friday. 

The  sttidents  had  learned  the  terms and 

much  more — in  three  prior  sessions  Introduc- 
ing Project  SEED  (Special  Elementary  Edu- 
cation for  the  Disadvantaged) . 


The  sessions  were  directed  by  Warren  Lef- 
fler, Michigan  SEED  director.  SEED  is  de- 
signed to  improve  academic  achievement  of 
children  in  poverty  surroundings  by  teach- 
ing them  abstract,  conceptually  oriented 
mathematics   m   elementary   grades. 

It  is  also  designed  to  improve  the  students' 
self  Image,  for  It  is  intellectually  demanding, 
and  this  in  turn  enables  them  to  do  belter 
in  all  subjects. 

Following  the  students'  performance,  Co- 
lumbus Public  Schools  Supt.  John  Ellis 
commented: 

"The  program  has  excellent  potential.  I 
hope  competent  mathematicians  in  the  Co- 
lumbus area  will  be  willing  to  participate  in 
an  area  program." 

University  level  teachers  and  professional 
persons  teach  SEXD  courses. 

This  is  one  reason  the  program  is  so  suc- 
cessful. This  level  of  teacher  is  totally  In- 
terested In  the  subject,  program  personnel 
feel.  The  children  are  presented  advanced 
mathematics,  something  they  normally 
wouldn't  get  until  In  a  higher  grade.  It 
makes  them  feel  proud  and  they  want  to 
learn. 

"Math  Is  a  wlpeout  as  It's  presented  In  the 
public  schools,"  said  William  F.  Johntz  of 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  founder  of  the  program. 

He  added,  "They  (public  schools)  turn  out 
millions  of  adults  who  dont  like  it  (mathe- 
matics) .  The  adults  let  you  know  quickly 
they  are  basket  cases  In  the  area.  It's  treated 
like  a  universal  phenomenon. 

"We  believe  math  is  a  talent  that  is  uni- 
versal— until  it's  destroyed  in  the  public 
schools.  We  have  one  generation  of  math 
victims  working  to  make  other  victims,"  he 
philosophized! 

"It's  14  years  of  brainwashing,"  the  Har- 
vard Ph.  D.  candidate  continued. 

The  SEED  method  has  proven  to  be  of 
value  to  the  youngsters  In  at  least  three 
states  who  have  adopted  It,  he  said. 

Not  only  do  the  students  take  a  great 
amount  of  Interest  In  mathematics  for  once 
because  of  the  Individual  attention,  they 
also  gain  Interest  In  other  fields  of  study,  he 
said. 

The  children  get  Involved  In  algebraic 
equations  and  talk  freely  about  bases,  ex- 
ponents and  variables. 

The  teacher  presents  the  material  slowly 
on  a  friendly  basis,  encourages  participation, 
questions.  The  children  do  all  the  work.  The 
teacher  guides  them. 

If  students  disagree  at  any  time,  they  sig- 
nal "No"  with  hands.  It's  their  show.  Every- 
one participates.  That  also  makes  the  pro- 
gram successful — "They  can't  close  their 
minds  as  In  other  class  work,"  Jcriintz  said. 
"Math  is  high  status.  An  understanding  of 
it  gives  one  a  feeUng  of  power,"  Johntz  said. 
His  theory  is  you  cant  change  children 
unUl  you  change  tbelr  self-image.  'It  chil- 
dren are  surrounded  by  persons  who  are  un- 
successful they  have  nothing  to  work  for, 
he  said.  "Poor  chUdren  often  feel  Inferior  In 
the  school  context,  and  if  someone  convinces 
you  you're  stupid,  no  matter  how  bright  you 
are,  you'll  act  like  it." 

So  by  taking  a  subject  "culture  free"— 
algebra — and  presenting  It  to  youngsters  in 
poverty  surroundings,  Johntz  feels,  the  chil- 
dren can  learn  to  gain  respect  for  them- 
selves. 

The  children  in  the  Pair  Ave.  group  seemed 
to  have  gained  that  respect  In  four  lessons — 
and  they  loved  the  mathematics,  man^  for 
the  first  time. 

The  11-year-olds  aU  liked  the  algebra  pre- 
sented In  the  SEED  seasloas,  which  were 
axlded   along   with   other  school    work. 

Valerie  Howard,  11,  said  It  makes  ber  fed 

proud  of  beraelf,  "You  dOQ't  get  tired  at  It." 

Patil  Qulnlchett,  11.  addrsd.  "You  want  $o 

learn.  This  way  you  can  get  a  be«d  start  for 

Junior  high  wOTk." 
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[From  the  S«ftttle  Times,  May  18,  1973] 

Sixth  Obaoxxs  TKACHUfo  at  UmvEBsrrT  or 

Washinoton 

(By  Grant  Fjermedal) 

Numbers  and  equations  filled  the  air  of  a 

University  of  Washington  classroom  today  as 

two  Madrona   Middle   School   sixth-graders 

taught  an  algebra  class. 

The  pace  was  fast  as  the  university  stu- 
dents tried  to  match  minds  with  the  two 
young  black  students  who  took  turns  at  the 
board. 

Kenneth  Alston,  11,  and  Rodnev  Alexander, 
12,  are  partlclpanU  In  a  Model  City-funded 
Special  Elementary  Education  (program)  for 
the  Disadvantaged.  In  SEED,  university  and 
Industrial-research  mathematicians  teach 
college-level  algebraic  concepts  to  elementary 
pupils  without  textbooks. 

Kenneth  and  Rodney,  who  have  partici- 
pated In  the  program  since  it  began  two  years 
ago,  appeared  before  30  students  of  a  con- 
temporary education  class. 

"Thia  will  be  a  study  of  exponentiation," 
Kenneth  said  as  he  approached  the  black- 
board, covering  a  good  part  of  the  board  with 
blue-chalked  figures,  "If  you  know  the  an- 
swer, raise  your  hand." 

A  student  with  long  brown  hair,  mutton- 
chop  sideburns  and  thick  black  glasses  pro- 
duced the  answer. 

But  for  Kenneth,  the  concepts,  the  me- 
chanics are  more  important  than  the  answer 
so  he  pressed  on,  "How  did  you  get  that?" 

"From  previous  experience,"  the  student 
replied. 

In  soft-Tolced  exasperation  the  11 -year -old 
teacher  said,  "Just  Uke  a  college  student, 
never  answers  a  question."  And  then  went 
back  to  work. 

Midway  through  the  class,  Kenneth  turned 
the  chalk  over  to  Rodney  who  spoke  of  the 
multiplicative  law.  "That's  a  pretty  long  word, 
so  I  wont  spell  it." 

After  some  warm-up  problems  he  asked 
the  students  to  take  out  a  paper  and  p>encll, 
wrote  a  problem  on  the  board  and  walked 
to  the  back  of  the  room,  asking  them  to  raise 
their  hands  when  they  had  the  answer. 

After  a  few  hands  went  up  he  returned  to 
the  front  of  the  class.  The  answer  was  given — 
the  square  root  of  three  to  the  fourth  power. 
Proud  of  his  quick  class,  he  repeated  the 
process.  And  though  It  took  a  bit  longer,  and 
only  two  hands  went  up,  the  right  answer 
again  surfaced — ^four  to  the  5.040th  power. 

At  the  end  of  the  period  Rodney  said, 
"Well,  I'd  say  you  are  a  pretty  good  class." 
The  students  applauded. 

In  comments  after  the  class,  both  boys  said 
they  planned  to  major  In  mathematics  In 
college.  Both  want  to  teach  the  subject  some- 
day. 

They  are  looking  forward  to  continuing  the 
program  next  fall  but  Dr.  Vlrgmia  M.  War- 
fleld,  director  of  the  SEZD  project  here  Is  not 
BO  sure  the  ftmding  will  be  avaUable. 

"Up  until  this  week  I  was  convinced  the 
program  would  be  wiped  out  for  next  year  In 
Seattle.  Now  I  see  some  faint  glimmer  of 
hope." 

[From  the  Atlanta  (Oa.)  Journal  and  Consti- 
tution. Mar.  31,  1974] 
It  All  Aooe  Up  to  Kim  With  a  Hcnger  roa 
Math 
(By  Jane  Leonard) 

Hands  shot  up  Into  the  air. 

Oroaaed  fingers  represented  a  multiplica- 
tion sign.  Curled  fingers  above  and  below  a 
straight  one  were  Instructions  to  divide. 

Clinched  fists  on  the  end  of  outstretched 
anna  Indicated  approval.  And  when  the  25 
fifth  grader*  from  Oldeons  Elementary  School 
cA  Atlanta  waved  one  arm  across  the  other 
they  were  disagreeing  with  the  way  Dr. 
Wayne  Pattenan  of  Princeton  University  mm 
solving  a  matb  problem. 

"What's  wrong?"  Patterson  asked  the  class 


as  he  turned  away  from  the  four  blackboards 
he  had  filled  with  complicated  formulas  and 
saw  that  the  entire  class  was  giving  him  the 
sign  of  "mtellectual  protest." 

"You  counted  the  times  sign,"  yelled  Tony, 
almost  falling  out  of  his  desk  to  get  the  at- 
tention of  the  mathematician. 

"Who  can  get  this  straight?"  asked  the  un- 
iversity faculty  member  pretending  Ignor- 
ance. 

"Let  me.  Let  me,"  cried  Tony,  arms  once 
again  thrust  upward. 

And  as  soon  as  one  problem  was  solved  by 
the  students  who  shouted  instructions  to  the 
teachers,  they  went  on  to  another— each 
more  difficult  than  the  previous. 

When  they  reached  66  as  the  answer  to  an 
equation,  Patterson  wanted  to  quit.  "The 
numbers  are  getting  too  big  to  handle"  was 
his  re«»on. 

"So,"  the  fifth  graders  responded,  "let's 
go  up  to  millions." 

"When  they  reached  the  thousands  he  said, 
"We'd  better  quit.  Just  one  more." 

"Three  more,"  the  youngsters  begged. 

Finally  they  reached  the  additive  law  of 
exponents  and  exponentiation. 

"Exponentiation,"  the  class  members  said 
together,  experimenting  with  the  sound  of  a 
new  word  in  their  mouths. 

"Isn't  that  the  biggest  word  you  have  ever 
heard  of?"  he  asked. 

"No."  replied  one  in  the  mostly  black  class. 
He  thought  "Czechoslovakia"  was  a  mite  big- 
ger. 

"Exponentiation"  didn't  exactly  flow  but 
came  out  In  separate,  mumbled  syllables. 

But  the  youngsters  knew  how  to  use  the 
word  to  solve  math  problems.  And  that  was 
what  it  was  all  about. 

Patterson  was  using  the  class  to  show  a 
group  of  about  150  mathematicians  and  edu- 
cators that  young  disadvantaged  kids  could 
learn  conceptual  advanced  math  and  actually 
enjoy  doing  it. 

Patterson  is  part  of  Project  SEED  (Spe- 
cial Elementary  Education  for  the  Disad- 
vantaged) and  was  showing  how  the  project 
works  at  a  demonstration  this  week  spon- 
sored by  the  math  department  of  Emory 
University  and  Atlanta  Area  Teacher  Educa- 
tion Service. 

"The  response  Is  consistently  the  same," 
said  William  F.  Jobntz,  who  founded  SEED 
In  Berkeley,  Calif.,  about  nine  years  ago. 

"Regardless  of  their  background,  no  one 
falls  to  respond  with  competence,"  he  ex- 
plained. 

Students  from  poverty  areas  have  "middle- 
class  listening  skills,"  he  said,  adding  that 
life  In  the  slvun  where  there  Is  little  room 
for  privacy  teaches  them  to  turn  themselves 
off  to  persons  who  talk  to  them. 

And  such  students  also  do  not  have  help 
with  homework  as  do  middle-class  children 
whose  parents  ptish  them  from  birth  to  pre- 
pare for  college.  Poor  students  also  don't 
have  books,  newspapers  and  mag.izlnes  In 
their  homes  and  therefore  have  "a  different 
attitude  toward  symbols  on  paper." 

Middle-class  students,  even  though  they 
may  not  be  as  smart  as  poorer  students,  do 
better  on  testa  "because  they  are  brain- 
washed" to  feel  the  symbol  on  paper  Is 
Important. 

Because  of  these  disadvantages,  the  stu- 
dents from  poverty  areas  feel  Inferior  In 
school.  To  buUd  confidence  In  them,  Johntz 
decided  to  teach  them  advanced  math — "a 
culture-free  subject." 

Since  they  had  never  been  exposed  to  con- 
ceptual math,  they  could  start  from  scratch 
on  an  equal  footing  with  other  students. 
Different  from  federal  programs  that  con- 
centrate on  focusing  on  the  student's  prob- 
lem area,  SEED  concentrates  on  what  many 
think  Is  "the  world's  hardest  subject." 

Jcdmtz.  a  math  teacher  when  he  started 
SEED,  said  "mathematical  talent  is  imlver- 
sal.  All  can  do  It  until  their  ability  Is  de- 


stroyed." This  destruction  comes  about,  hs 
said,  by  math  teachers  who  dislike  the  sub- 
ject and  really  don't  understand  it. 

And  this  message  that  math  Is  dull  and 
difficult  has  been  passed  from  one  generation 
to  the  next  "for  so  long  people  think  If  they 
do  well  In  math  they  are  destined  by  fate." 

"Math  as  it  Is  taught  today  Is  a  disaster." 
he  said,  adding  that  years  of  studying  the 
subject  give  most  students  not  Just  a  neutral 
feeling  toward  it,  but  a  negative  one. 

"But  children  in  general  can  do  math  well 
and  at  high  levels,"  he  said  describing  young- 
sters as  "the  real  Intellectuals  of  society." 

"They  have  a  genuine  lust  for  doing  ab- 
stractual   things,"   he   continued. 

Oammas,  thetas,  betas  and  other  mathe- 
matical lingo  seemed  as  much  a  part  of  the 
fifth-grade  vocabulary  as  peanut  butter 
sandwiches. 

As  Patterson  taught  them  a  new  math 
term,  he  wrote  it  on  the  blackboard.  After 
adding  substitution,  factoring  and  variables, 
he  ran  out  of  space  and  had  to  erase. 

"Please  forget  these,"  he  teased.  "Won't 
one  person  in  this  room  promise  to  forget 
these  for  me?" 

"No."  was  the  cry  from  the  class. 

[From  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Sunday 
Star-Ledger,  May  38,  1973) 

HiSHXK  Math  Helps  Build  CormoENCE 
(By  Dagmarls  Cabezas) 

While  some  students  raised  both  arms  ex- 
citedly In  agreement,  others  waved  theU- 
arms  wildly,  disagreeing  with  the  mathemati- 
cal logic  of  a  fellow  student. 

"That  answer  Is  Incorrect,"  blurted  out  a 
tiny  black  girl.  "It  doesnt  follow  the  addi- 
tive law  of  exponentiation." 

These  mathematical  "geniuses,"  who  may 
be  found  in  three  fifth  grade  classrooms  at 
Newark's  all-black  Morton  Street  School,  are 
participating  In  Project  SEED  (Special  Ele- 
mentary Education  for  the  Disadvantaged), 
geared  to  Improving  the  academic  achieve- 
ment of  disadvantaged  elementary  school 
students. 

The  project,  conceived  by  a  Berkeley  high 
school  teacher,  William  F.  Johntz,  eight  years 
ago,  attempts  to  Improve  the  negative  self- 
Image  of  the  disadvantaged  child  through 
higher  level  mathematics. 

Prudential  Insurance  Co.  In  Newark,  which 
financed  the  Morton  Street  School  math  pro- 
gram, provided  four  Junior  actuarial  as- 
sistants— company  mathematicians — who  In- 
troduced the  fifth  graders  to  complicated 
mathematical  logic  last  December. 

"Since  our  aim  Is  to  make  education  a 
positive  experience,  we  never  tell  a  c  lUd  he's 
wrong,"  explained  Hal  Barney,  on-  of  the 
SEED  teachers. 

"One  of  the  most  Important  tllngs  we 
teach  the  kids  Is  to  think  and  not  >•  afraid 
of  a  wrong  answer,"  added  Barney.  'Often  a 
student  might  discover  something  which  Is 
peripheral  to  the  question  but  which  is  very 
praiseworthy    and    Intelligent." 

According  to  the  SEED  philosophy,  higher 
level  mathematics  helps  the  disadvantaged 
child  to  Improve  his  self-image  by  demon- 
strating that  If  achievement  Is  possible  in 
this  highly  complsx  area,  he  can  develop 
competence  In  all  others. 

"The  kids  have  developed  an  Incredible 
confidence,"  reported  SEED  teacher  Neill 
Cartuaclello.  "One  girl  who  would  never  ask 
questions  recently  discovered  the  answer  to 
a  problem  Involving  negative  exponents." 

The  SEED  program  attempts  to  establish 
discipline  In  the  classroom  by  encouraging 
the  children  to  establish  their  d^n  system  of 
behavioral  rules. 

"At  the  beginning  of  each  course  I  ask  the 
kids  what  type  of  rules  they  want,"  explained 
one  SEED  teacher.  "They  realize  that  in 
order  to  learn  they  cannot  do  everything  they 
desire." 
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"It's  not  only  that,"  said  SEED  Project 
Director  Helen  Smller.  "Because  the  kids  like 
the  subject,  it  eliminates  problems." 

One  of  the  regular  Morton  Street  School 
teachers.  Miss  Jane  Pocknett,  who  remains 
uiLh  her  fifth  grade  class  during  their  dally 
one -hour  SEED  Instruction,  believes  the  pro- 
gram has  improved  the  students. 

"When  they  return  to  my  class  the  chil- 
dren seem  less  reluctant  to  answer  ques- 
tions," she  commented.  "Also  they  have  im- 
proved   in    their    regular    math    class." 

Miss  Smller,  SEED  pro^'ect  director,  attrib- 
utes the  success  of  the  program  to  the  high 
level  of  competency  of  the  participating 
SEED  instructors,  many  of  a'hom  are  mathe- 
matical researchers  holding  poet-graduate 
degrees. 

"Instead  of  Just  analyzing  society's  prob- 
lems, scientists  can  now  work  to  solve  them 
through  project  SEED." 

[From  the  MaUy  MaU,   Aug.   26,   1972) 

Amehicait    Educatiok    Plaic    Mat    Help 
Malaysia's  Backward  Pupils 

IPOH. — An  American  educational  pro- 
gramme for  the  disadvantaged  may  well  be 
the  answer  to  Malaysia's  efforts  to  bridge 
the  gap  In  academic  performances  between 
urban  and  rural  pupils. 

"Project  SEED  (Special  Elementary  Educa- 
tion for  the  Disadvantaged)  Is  working  well 
in  the  United  States,"  said  a  teacher,  Miss 
Helen  Smller,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  pro- 
gramme. 

"Socially  and  economically  handicapped 
children,  with  no  one  to  help  them  with  their 
lessons  at  home,  grow  up  with  an  Inferiority 
complex. 

"The  biggest  ptroblem  they  face  Is  thinking 
that  they  cannot  succeed." 

The  programme,  started  nine  years  ago. 
Is  aimed  at  helping  these  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren progress  in  their  studies  by  giving  them 
back  their  self-confidence. 

Miss  Smller  told  the  Ipoh  Rotary  Club 
luncheon  meeting  how  this  change  was 
brought  about  by  giving  these  children  addi- 
tional lessons  In  modem  maths. 

"The  project's  volunteers  move  Into  pri- 
mary schools  with  high  concentrations  of  dis- 
advantaged children  to  give  40-inlnute  special 
lessons  daily. 

"We  teach  these  children  lower  secondary 
maths  by  the  discovery  method,  to  draw  them 
out  of  their  shells  and  get  them  to  take  part 
In  school  work,"  she  said. 

Miss  Smller  said  that  maths  was  taught 
because  It  was  a  neutral  subject  In  which 
all  start  as  equals  unlike  other  subjects  like 
reading  where  a  pupil  from  a  poor  home  will 
begin  at  a  disadvantage. 

"And  the  results  have  to  be  seen  to  be 
believed,"  she  said. 

"I  have  some  10-year-olds  who  are  capable 
of  conducting  a  one-and-a-half  hour  lesson 
In  maths  for  college  students." 

As  their  maths  progress,  these  disadvan- 
taged pupUs.  onoe  given  up  for  lost,  also  show 
marked  improvement  in  their  normal  school 
work. 

Mis?  Smller,  who  Is  here  on  hiHlday,  has 
started  a  similar  programme  In  two  of  the 
more  academically  poor  classes  in  Form  Two 
In  the  Anglo-Chinese  School  here. 

"And  she  has  shown  that  the  'unteach- 
Dble'  can  be  taught."  said  the  school's  prin- 
cipal. Mr.  Teerath  Ram. 

Miss  Smller  was  In  the  school  six  years  ago 
under  an  American  Field  Service  teacter- 
exehnnge  programme.  Slie  has  been  teaching 
for  the  pa'-it  nme  years. 

(From  the  StralU  Echo  (Thailand),  Aug  25. 

1972) 

New  Tbchkiquk  or  Teachdic  Maths  to 

Backward  Pupxia 
Ipoh.— Backward      pupils      In      Malaysia 
can  benefit  from  an  educational  project  now 
being  successfully  undertaken  in  the  United 
States. 


This  was  disclosed  by  a  Harvard  mathe- 
matics graduate.  Miss  Helen  Smller.  In  a  talk 
to  Ipoh  Rotarians  at  their  weekly  luncheon 
meeting  at  the  Ipoh  Club  today. 

Speaking  on  "Project  SEED"  (special  ele- 
mentary education  for  the  disadvantaged  I , 
the  pretty  American  who  is  one  of  the  pro- 
gramme directors  In  the  United  States,  cap- 
tivated her  listeners  while  expounding  the 
new  "discovery"  technique  of  teaching 
mathematics. 

"By  involving  student  participation,  with 
the  teacher  asking  questions  and  the  pupils 
providing  the  answers,  there  arises  a  motiva- 
tion among  the  students  for  soU-lng  the 
problems  and  thereby  creating  an  Interest  in 
the  subject,"  she  said. 

As  mterest  grows  so  does  the  student's 
self-confidence,  she  added. 

According  to  Miss  Smller,  mathematics  is 
something  cultureless  and  a  fresh  subject. 
Everyone  starts  learning  it  at  the  same  level, 
whether  a  person  Is  from  a  mlddJe-class  en- 
vironment or  from  the  ghetto. 

BtC  success 

"It's  not  so  with  reading  because  a  child 
from  a  well-to-do  family  obviously  will  have 
an  advantage  over  one  from  a  poorer  family," 
she  pointed  out. 

She  said  that  Project  SEED  had  proved  a 
big  success  since  it  was  started  nine  years  ago 
In  the  United  States  and  it  could  prove  ad- 
vantageous to  backward  students  In  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

Miss  Smiler,  who  is  presently  on  holiday  In 
Malaysia,  has  conducted  such  mathematics 
classes  at  the  Anglo-Chinese  School  here. 

"I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  students  I 
taught  have  responded  very  well,"  she  said. 

Mr.  Teerath  Ram.  Principal  of  the  ACS, 
later  told  newsmen  tliat  Miss  Smller  had 
proved  that  even  "unteachables"  could  be 
taught  provided  proper  teaching  methods 
wero  used. 

[From  the  Columbus  Citizen-Journal 
Jan.  31,  1973) 
SEED  Helpihc  Grade  Schoolers  Leaxm  Col- 
lege Math  Skills 

Thanks  to  a  national  program  known  as 
Project  SEED,  fourth  and  fifth  graders  In 
five  ColumMis  elementary  schools  are  mas- 
tering the  same  advanced  mathematics  skills 
as  many  college  students. 

Project  SEED,  which  derived  its  name  from 
the  title  Special  Elementary  Education  for 
Disadvantaged,  employs  professional  mathe- 
maticians and  scientists  from  major  univer- 
sities and  research  organizations  to  teach 
abstract  math  concepts  to  elementary  stu- 
dents on  a  dally  basis. 

Already  in  operation  in  a  number  of  other 
school  districts  across  the  nation,  the  pro- 
gram has  been  operating  In  the  Columbus 
Public  Schools  for  the  past  four  months. 

Disadvantaged  pupil  funds  provided  by  the 
state  cover  the  board's  share  of  the  cost. 

Classes  have  been  established  at  Pair, 
Livingston,  Main,  Ohio  and  Wetnland  Park 
Elementary  Schools. 

The  program  Is  carried  out  In  addition  to 
a  student's  regular  math  classes.  In  addition 
to  providing  staff  and  materials.  Project 
SEED  also  conducts  training  sessions  for 
other  teachers  to  acquaint  them  with  meth- 
ods used  In  the  program. 

Prospective  SEED  teachers  are  recruited 
and  serve  the  program  voluntarily.  They 
undergo  extensive  training  before  entering 
the  classroom  and  continue  their  training 
while  "teaching." 

The  current  team  of  SEED  Instructors  In- 
clude representatives  of  Bell  Laboratories. 
Battelle  Memorial  Institute  and  Ohio  State 
University  graduate  students  In  physics  and 
math. 

Brian  Stecher  of  Bell  Labs,  director  of  the 
Columbus  SEED  project,  said  there  U  no 
problem  In  attracting  local  professional  and 
academic  talent.  ( 

William  P.  Johntz,  founder  and  director 


of  the  project,  said  students  not  only  learn 
math  concepts  they  normally  would  not  en- 
counter until  college  "but  they  also  develop 
a  greater  self  confidence  that  enables  them 
to  do  better  In  other  studies." 

Project  SEED  utilises  M-faat  Is  known  as 
the  "Socratlc  method"  with  instructors  lead- 
ing pupils  U>rough  a  series  of  activities  de- 
signed to  emphasize  the  Joy  of  learning  and 
allowing  the  student  to  discover  for  himself 
the  concepts  being  taught. 

In  general,  regular  teachers  have  been  Im- 
pressed with  results  thus  far. 

"I  have  never  seen  a  program  that  stir- 
passes  this  one  In  effectiveness,  value  and 
organization,"  said  one  Livingston  Ele- 
mentary teacher. 

"This  program  has  given  my  students  a 
chance  to  perform  without  pressures  and  the 
worry  of  being  graded,"  said  a  Main  Ele- 
mentary teacher.  "It  has  tocreased  their  en- 
thusiasm to  leam." 

But  perhaps  the  comments  of  an  Ohlo-av 
teacher  summed  up  the  program's  success 
best. 

"Not  only  does  the  carry  over  happen  In 
math, "  she  said,  "but  the  children  are  start- 
ing to  respond  with  eagerness  to  other  un- 
related subjects. 

"This  "I  can  solve  any  problem'  feeling  Is 
starting  to  change  a  non-reader,  non-par- 
ticipator Into  an  excited,  curious,  natural 
child  who  is  startmg  to  accept  himself  as 
a  good  person  who  can  function  In  the 
world." 


[From  the  Intercom,  Feb.  9,  1973) 
PaojECT  Sejeo  EIxffbtmknt  Unoebwat 

Mastering  the  same  advanced  mathematics 
that  baffles  many  a  college  student  Is  the  goal 
of  fourth  and  fifth  graders  In  five  Columbus 
elementary  schools.  The  youngsters  are  mem- 
bers of  eight  Project  SEED  classes  that  be- 
gan operating  In  the  schools  over  the  last  four 
months. 

SEED,  which  stands  for  Special  Elemen- 
tary Education  for  the  Disadvantaged.  Is  a 
national  program  In  which  professional 
mathematicians  and  scientists  tnxn  uni- 
versities and  research  corporations  teach  ab- 
stract math  concepts  to  disadvantaged  ele- 
mentary school  children.  The  program  started 
ten  years  ago  In  California,  now  operates  In 
other  school  systems  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

After  reviewing  a  proposal  from  officials  of 
the  program  last  March,  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion decided  to  set  up  a  limited  SEED  pro- 
gram this  year  In  the  Columbus  schools. 
Disadvantaged  pupil  funds  provided  by  the 
state  were  used  to  cqver  the  program's 
cost — $4,500  annually  for  each  SEED  class  of 
about  30  students — and  classes  were  estab- 
lished at  Fair,  Uvtagston,  Main,  Ohio  and 
Welnland  Park  Elementary  Schools.  Addi- 
tional classes  are  to  be  m  operation  at  three 
more  elementarles  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
classes,  each  40  minutes  In  length,  are  con- 
ducted four  days  a  week,  with  a  fifth  day  de- 
voted to  teacher  tralnmg  activities. 

MULTIPLE    BENETITS    OFTEREa 

William  P.  Johntz,  founder  and  director  of 
Project  SEED,  maintains  the  program  offers 
multiple  benefits  for  participating  sq>ools. 
Not  only  do  students  learn  math  concepts 
they  normally  wouldn't  encounter  until  col- 
lege, says  Johntz,  but  In  doing  so  they  de- 
velop a  greater  self  confidence  that  enables 
them  to  do  better  In  other  studies. 

Johntz  Is  understandably  proud  of  SEED'S 
achievements  in  other"  school  systems  and 
confident  it  will  do  the  same  for  Columbus 
students.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  at- 
tributes much  of  the  program's  success  to 
the  regular  classroom  teacher.  "Success  heav- 
ily depends  on  the  regular  teacher,"  he  says. 
••They  (teachers)  play  an  extremely  Impor- 
tant role." 

Teachers,  as  well  as  students,  stand  to 
profit  from  SEEID.  Johntz  believes.  Most  Im- 
portantly,  he  says,   watching   her  students 
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perform  in  a  S£ED  class  can  raise  a  teacher's 
expectations  for  tbem.  He  also  says  the 
program  gives  teachers  a  rare  chance  to 
•'watch  their  own  class  from  the  rear  of  the 
room"  and  to  learn  the  techniques  used  by 
SEED  Instructors.  (The  classes  are  taught  by 
the  Socrattc  method,  with  Instructors  lead- 
ing pupils  through  a  series  of  activities  de- 
signed to  emphasize  the  Joy  of  learning  and 
allow  the  students  to  discover  for  themselves 
the  concepts  being  taught.) 

ITKW  rACES   IN   THE    CL.\SSROOM 

The  most  unique  feature  of  Project  SEED, 
perhaps,  is  that  It  daily  brings  into  the  class- 
room mathematicians  and  scientists — per- 
sons unused  to  meeting  and  communicating 
with  elementary  school  children  on  a  regu- 
lar basis. 

Prospective  SEIED  instructors  are  recruited 
from  universities  and  research  firms  to  serve 
in  the  program — many  voluntarily.  They 
undergo  extensive  training  before  entering 
the  classroom  and  take  part  in  further  train- 
ing sessions  once  their  classes  begin.  Accord- 
ing to  Johntz,  corporations  have  shown  con- 
siderable interest  in  SEED  and  believe  It 
offers  their  employees  a  valuable  experience. 
Johntz  says  the  employees,  too,  are  generally 
enthusiastic  about  worlcing  as  Instructors. 

SEED  recruitment  efforts  in  Columbus  ap- 
parently have  met  with  the  same  success 
experienced  In  other  cities  where  the  pro- 
gram is  being  conducted.  Brian  Stecher,  di- 
rector of  the  Columbus  SBIED  project,  says 
there  was  no  problem  in  attracting  local 
professional  and  academic  talent.  Personnel 
from  Bell  Labs  and  Battelle  Memorial  Insti- 
tute and  Ohio  State  University  professors 
and  graduate  students  In  physics  and  math 
malce  up  the  team  of  Columbus  SEED  in- 
structors, Stecher  reports. 

EARLT    SIGNS    OF    SUCCESS 

Like  those  in  other  school  systems,  the 
Columbus  SEED  project  faces  an  elaborate 
evaluation  to  measure  its  effectiveness.  Ex- 
tensive testing  by  the  school  system's  evalua- 
tion department  is  expected  to  accurately  In- 
dlcate  what  difference  SEED  may  make  In 
the  math  skUls  of  students  talcing  part  In 
the  program.  Pupil  attitude  questionnaires 
and  classroom  teacher  evaluations  are  also 
planned,  according  to  SEED  personnel.  While 
results  of  the  fcrmal  evaluation  will  not  be 
complete  until  April,  preliminary  indications 
are  that  SEED  Is  what  officials  of  the  pro- 
gram say  it  is. 

Teachers  whose  students  are  members  of 
SEED  classes  were  recently  asked  to  com- 
ment on  the  program.  "I  have  never  seen  a 
program  that  surpasses  this  one  in  effective- 
ness, value  and  organization,"  wrote  a  fifth 
grade  teacher  at  Livingston  Elementary, 
where  the  first  class  of  the  Columbus  SEED 
project  was  conducted  Oct.  11.  Another  Liv- 
ingston teacher  said  the  program  has  taught 
ber  students  "to  be  very  alert  and  discerning 
In  other  subject  areas." 

Meanwhile,  a  teacher  at  Fair  Elementary 
observed  In  one  sentence  what  SEED  officials 
say  tn  several  pages  of  program  description: 
"The  most  important  factor  coming  out  of 
Project  SEED  Is  that  the  children  are  learn- 
ing and  thoroughly  enjoying  the  process." 

(Prom  Bell  Lab  News,  July  23,  1971] 
Beu.  Labs  Make  the  News 
On  his  own  before  a  class  of  eager  fifth 
and  sixth  graders  at  Emerson  school  in  Plain- 
field,  N.J.,  is  Robert  Kurshan,  Murray  Hill. 
Kurshan  Is  one  of  about  15  Bell  Labs  em- 
ployees now  being  trained  as  Project  SEED 
mstructors.  Project  SEED  is  a  program  de- 
signed to  stimulate  pupils  and  build  their 
self-confidence  through  a  group  discovery 
teaching  method  using  abstract  mathe- 
matics. When  trained,  the  BTL  employees 
will  teach  classes  In  Plalnfield  schools  as  a 
supplement  to  the  pupils'  regular  education 
throughout  the  year.  Project  SEED  trainers 


are  now  at  Murray  Hill,  and  instruction  for 
BTL  volunteers  will  continue  through  Au- 
gvist  13.  A  fall  training  program  also  is 
planned.  Persons  wishing  to  volunteer  should 
call  the  Volunteers  In  Action  office  at  Mvir- 
ray  HUl,  x6145. 

[From  the  Seattle  Post-Iutelligencer,  Jan. 
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That  Frightening  New  Mathematics  Lark 

TO  Youth 

(By  Marjorle  Shoemaker) 

SEED,  which  stands  for  Special  Elemen- 
tary Education  for  the  Disadvantaged,  is  a 
federally  funded  project  which  takes  pro- 
fessional mathematicians  into  elementary 
school  classrooms  in  disadvantaged  areas  to 
teach  math  by  the  group  discovery  method. 

When  Mrs.  VirglnU  M.  Warfield,  Seattle 
SEED  director,  asks  her  fifth-graders  to  deal 
with  exponentiation,  that  is,  numbers  In 
terms  of  powers,  they  wave  their  hands  fran- 
tically to  volunteer  answers. 

They  handle  formulas  frightening  enough 
to  stop  the  average  high  school  or  college 
student.  What's  the  secret?  Combine  a 
mathematician  who  loves  his  subject,  a  So- 
crattc approach  to  teaching  and  a  group  of 
youngsters  who  don't  believe  that  math  Is 
terrifying. 

"We  do  not  lecture,  ever,"  Mrs.  Warfield 
explained.  "We  ask  questions.  If  a  student 
asks  a  question,  we  ask  blm  others  designed 
to  lead  him  to  its  answer. 

"If  a  student  makes  a  wrong  answer  we 
explore  the  thinking  behind  It,  often  to  great 
profit,  since  the  off-the-track  thinking  can  be 
at  times  the  result  of  extremely  sophisti- 
cated and  complex  misinterpretations.  We 
never  say  baldly  'No,  that  is  wrong.'  " 

And  the  students  seem  to  learn  and  to  en- 
Joy  learning.  Mrs.  Warfield  Invited  children 
to  come  to  her  office  at  lunch  and  work  al- 
gebra problems  on  the  blackboard. 

"They  came  In  mobs,  and  often  the  class 
troublemakers  were  the  first  ones  there,"  she 
said. 

One  day  Mrs.  Warfield  walked  Into  her  of- 
fice and  found  the  following  message: 

"Prom  Antonette  to  Mrs.  Warfield,  I  like 
algebra  and  you  too.  So  we  can  keep  it  that 
way.  So  that's  that.  Algebra  is  very  Import- 
ant because  pec^le  all  around  the  world  do 
not  know  what  it  means." 

SEED  has  10  classes  at  Madrona  and  three 
at  T.  T.  Minor  Elementary  School.  By  the 
middle  of  February,  two  more  will  open  at 
Madrona  and  three  at  T.  T.  Minor.  SEED 
also  will  be  offered  to  fifth  graders  at  Bay- 
ley-Gatzert  Elementary  School. 

None  of  the  SEED  instructors  Is  a  certified 
elementary  teacher,  but  all  are  mathemati- 
cians. Four  SEED  Instructors  and  two  that 
are  training  to  teach  SEED  are  University  of 
Washington  math  professor,  and  a  few  are 
housewives  with  math  degrees. 

Mrs.  Warfield  has  her  bachel(»''s  degree  in 
math  from  Bryn  Mawr  College,  her  master's 
in  math  from  Brown  University  and  is  close 
to  completing  a  doctorate. 

She  explained  that  an  elementary  teacher 
often  Is  not  well  enough  trained  in  math 
to  explore  the  value  In  a  child's  "wrong" 
answer.  The  teacher  might  call  it  wrong  and 
destroy  a  child's  confidence. 

Because  SEED  Instructors  are  not  usually 
certified,  a  teacher  must  be  present  with  them 
in  the  classroom. 

A  prime  purpose  of  SEED  is  to  teach  a  stu- 
dent to  enjoy  mathematical  thinking  rather 
than  regard  It  as  a  chore. 

"At  this  age  kids  still  want  to  learn,  and 
they  haven't  developed  the  sophistication  to 
not  want  to  learn,"  Mrs.  Warfield  explained. 

They  haven't  developed  what  she  calls 
"adolescent  madness." 

The  emphasis  is  on  success,  and  failure  is 
Just  not  talked  about. 

"We  think  of  It  as  an  acultural  program. 
The  kids  start  from  scratch  on  the  same 


level.  They  use  their  brains,  not  any  previous 
knowledge."  said  Mrs.  Warfield. 

The  students  develop  their  own  symbolism 
and  their  own  language  in  describing  what 
happens  In  math.  To  understand  negative 
numbers,  they  say.  "Negative  3  is  the  number 
that  says  no  to  3." 

Wlien  a  child  offers  his  ideas  In  a  SEED 
classroom,  it's  his  peers — not  his  teacher— 
who  may  disagree  with  him. 

When  they  agree  they  wave  their  hands  in 
parallel  fashion  above  their  heads.  They 
disagree  Just  as  enthusiastically  by  spinning 
their  hands  in  front  of  them. 

The  SB3:D  teacher  never  lectures,  and  Mrs. 
Warfield  admitted  many  an  instructor  finds 
it  difficult  to  train  himself  out  of  the  lectur- 
ing instinct.  The  students  conduct  a  dialogue 
with  the  teacher  and  among  themselves. 

"We  feel  it's  a  sign  of  progress  when  a 
child  writing  on  the  board  looks  at  the  clas.-^ 
instead  of  the  teacher,"  Mrs.  Warfield  said. 

SEED  is  the  bralnchUd  of  William  F. 
Johntz,  a  former  high  school  math  teacher 
in  Berkeley.  Calif.,  who  believes  ".  .  .  the 
trus  intellectuals  In  our  society  are  the  chil- 
dren. Their  lust  for  abstract  conceptual  rea- 
soning is  almost  universal  until  It  is 
crushed." 

Now  school  districts  from  Seattle  to  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  have  Introduced  SEED  to  their 
classrooms. 

How  is  SEED  success  measured?  There  art- 
no  grades,  but  Mrs.  Warfield  believes  the 
sticcess  indicators  cannot  always  be  measured 
by  a  test. 

"What  we  consider  success  Is  getting  chil- 
dren Interested  and  getting  those  to  succeed 
who  haven't  succeeded  before,"  she  said. 

A  study  conducted  last  year  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  however  showed  SEEX) 
classes  did  "much  better"  on  understanding 
and  computing  arithmetic  than  control 
cla.sses  and  "enormously  better"  on  under- 
standing principles  of  algebra  and  geometry. 

(Prom  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Dec.  27. 
1971] 
Planting  a  SEED  or  Hope 
(By  Judith  Anderson) 

"Multiply  64  times  64."  the  lanky  fireball 
of  a  man  Instructed  a  conference  room  full 
of  adults  and  children  the  other  afternoon. 

Brows  furrowed,  the  adults  picked  up  pen- 
cils and  began  writing  on  note-pads  in  their 
laps.  Some  concentrated  on  working  the 
problem  out  in  their  heads. 

A  few  seconds  later,  a  10-year-old  boy 
pumped  his  hand  wildly  in  the  air;  "4096," 
he  answered  proudly. 

A  classmate  agreed  with  the  answer,  and 
the  teacher  asked  her  to  go  to  the  black- 
board and  show  how  she  came  up  with  the 
answer. 

She  wrote  confidently: 

(aE6)  X  (aE6)  equals  2E  (6  plus  6)  equals 
2E12  equals  4096. 

The  adults,  slightly  chagrined  at  beini; 
shown  up  by  a  bunch  of  fifth  graders,  were 
witnessing  a  dramatic  demonstration  of 
Project  SEED  (Special  Eaementary  Educa- 
tion for  the  Disadvantaged) .  Now  in  its  ninth 
year,  the  project  was  devised  by  WllUani 
Johntz,  who  conducted  a  recent  class  at 
Levi  Strauss  headquarters,  to  teach  high 
school  and  college  algebra  to  minority  chil- 
dren from  poverty  areas. 

For  an  hour  the  businessmen  and  women, 
and  educators,  watched  spellbound  as  15 
fifth  graders  (14  black,  one  Oriental,  from 
Lafayette  School  in  Oakland)  grappled  with 
logarithms,  worked  out  lengthy  equations 
and  talked  knowledgeably  of  gamma  signs 
and  variables.  The  subject  of  math  obviously 
turned  the  eager  youngsters  on. 

Johntz  arranges  periodic  class  demonstra- 
tions such  as  this  one  to  encourage  financial 
support  from  business  and  government,  to 
attract  potential  teachers  and  to  show  the 
community  what  the  project  is  all  about. 
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The  aura  of  excitement,  with  lots  of  hand 
waving  and  give  and  take  between  teacher 
and  pupils,  is  typical  of  Project  SEED  classes, 
Johntz  told  the  adults  after  the  students 
had  left  the  room. 

Eskimo  children  In  Nome,  Alaska  (  "the 
worst  slum  I've  ever  seen  in  my  life" ) .  re- 
spond Just  like  black  children  in  Oakland  or 
Mexican-American  children  in  the  South- 
west, he  said. 

Math  need  not  be  "the  world's  deadliest 
subject,"  said  Johntz,  a  former  Berkeley  high 
school  math  teacher  who  now  directs  Project 
SEED  nationwide. 

The  secret  is  the  approach.  "If  we  ap- 
proached arithmetic  directly,  this  place 
would  have  been  like  a  morgue,"  he  said. 

Arithmetic  "clothed  in  abstract,  concep- 
tually oriented  math"  is  what  fascinates  the 
children. 

Algebra  Is  only  one  of  the  lessons  the  ele- 
mentary students  are  learning.  More  impor- 
tant, in  Johntz's  view,  is  the  pride  they  de- 
velop by  learning  a  subject  far  beyond  their 
class  level. 

Children  from  poverty  backgrounds  "don't 
make  it"  in  public  schools,  he  said.  "Every 
year  they  fall  further  behind." 

Such  children  view  themselves  as  Inferior. 
In  terms  of  American  success  standards  of 
money  and  education,  their  parents  are  con- 
sidered failures.  They  have  few  models  to 
emulate,  little  encouragement  to  work  to- 
ward college  or  a  career. 

Johntz  has  no  sympathy  for  remedial  edu- 
cation that  praises  minority  children  for  do- 
ing "trivia."  "That's  a  put-down,  a  further 
form  of  derogation,"  he  commented. 

His  theory  is  that  if  a  child  can  succeed 
In  a  subject  where  he's  never  had  a  chance 
to  fail  in  the  past,  and  in  a  subject  that 
society  values  highly,  the  child  will  develop 
"a  realistic  picture  of  his  own  abilities."  And 
a  sense  of  pride,  the  kind  of  pride  that  comes 
from  watching  a  group  of  educated  adults 
struggle  with  a  math  problem  that  the  chil- 
dren can  solve  in  seconds. 

Johntz's  teaching  concept  grew  from  "an 
insane  Idea"  into  a  nationwide  project  that 
receives  federal,  state  and  corporation  funds. 
(A  three-year  appropriation  of  California 
state  funds  expired  In  June;  Johntz  is  writ- 
ing a  new  bill  designed  to  renew  the  state 
funding.) 

Specially  trained  teachers  are  professional 
mathematicians,  scientists.  Insurance  actu- 
aries and  graduate  students  who  take  at  least 
an  hour  a  day,  five  days  a  week,  to  go  into 
public  schools  and  teach.  Some  work  for 
nothing:  others  who  work  for  the  project  full 
time  receive  an  annual  salary  of  $8000  or 
$9000. 

Johntz  said  IBM,  Bell  Laboratories  and 
Prudential  Insurance  are  a  few  of  the  cor- 
porations that  are  giving  staff  mathemati- 
cians time  off  to  teach.  Presidential  also  has 
promised  classroom  space  in  its  Newark,  N.J., 
headquarters. 

The  prediction  that  mathematicians 
wouldn't  go  into  elementary  schools  on  a 
daily  basis  didn't  materialize,  said  Johntz. 
"They  find  it  intellectually  exciting  to  work 
with  kids." 

Progress  studies  show  that  Project  SEED 
students  score  "precisely  like  middle-class 
white  students  on  conceptual  reasoning 
tests."  The  children  also  improve  in  reading 
and  regular  arithmetic,  Johntz  said,  citing 
an  evaluation  made  by  the  Cal  Tech  math 
department. 

A  side  benefit  of  the  special  classes  Is  that 
elementary  teachers,  who  are  always  present 
at  Project  SEED  sessions,  learn  math  along 
with  their  students. 

They  also  discover  that  their  concepts  of 
how  much  a  minority  child  can  learn  change 
radically.  The  stereotypes  crumble,  he  said. 

No  amount  of  explanation  from  Johntz 


could  have  expressed  the  results  of  his  proj- 
ect as  well  as  the  children  themselves  did  at 
the  end  of  their  class  last  week. 

At  the  end  of  the  hour  Johntz  reminded 
them  that  they  were  to  go  on  a  tour  of  Levi's 
factory  to  see  how  Jeans  are  made. 

"Do  we  have  to?"  several  protested.  "This 
is  fun." 

amendment   no.    1333 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BROOKE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  amendment  (No.  1304)  proposed  by 
Mr.  McClellan,  to  Senate  bill  1539. 
supra. 


STANDBY  ENERGY  EMERGENCY  AU- 
THORITIES ACT— AMENDMENTS 

amendment   no.    1311 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HELMS  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (S.  3267)  to  provide  standby  emer- 
gency authority  to  assure  that  the  essen- 
tial energy  needs  of  the  United  States  are 
met,  and  for  other  purposes. 

amendment   no.    1313 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BENTSEN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
Senate  bill  S.  3267,  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1331 

f  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  submitting  an  amendment  for  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  and  my- 
self, to  S.  3267,  a  bill  to  provide  standby 
emergency  authority  to  assure  that  the 
essential  energy  needs  of  the  United 
States  are  met. 

This  amendment  was  first  introduced 
as  legislation  on  May  1,  1974,  as  a  result 
of  a  finding  that  construction  company 
operators  in  New  Mexico  were  expe- 
riencing great  difflciilty  in  obtaining 
asphalt  used  for  roofing  construction, 
paving  highways,  streets,  and  airport 
runways. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  many 
road  contractors  in  a  number  of  States 
are  experiencing  seiious  problems  in 
finding  asphalt.  A  number  of  Federal 
contracts,  specifically,  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  contracts,  are  going  to  suffer 
significant  delays  because  of  a  lack  of 
asphalt. 

Roofing  contractors  have  indicated  to 
me  that  they  are  having  trouble  obtain- 
ing asphalt  for  housing  construction. 

The  reason  the  suppliers  give  is  that 
they  just  do  not  have  enough  asphalt 
and  there  is  no  allocation  authority  in 
the  Emergency  Allocation  Act  of  1973. 

I  am  very  concerned  that  there  can  be 
no  orderly  development  of  our  highway 
program  or  of  our  housing  program  as 
long  as  petroleiim  remains  scarce  and 
there  is  no  allocation  program  for 
asphalt. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  feel  that  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  acting  within  the 
authority  given  to  the  President  by  this 
amendment  should  study  this  problem 


and  take  appi-opriate  action  to  assure 
the  orderly  distribution  of  asphalt. 


DUTY  EXEMPTIONS  FOR  CERTAIN 
FOREIGN  REPAIRS  TO  VESSELS- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1314 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.)  ■^ 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  8217)  to  exempt  frOm  duty 
certain  equipment  and  repairs  for  ves- 
sels operated  by  or  for  any  agency  of  the 
United  States  where  the  entries  were 
made  in  connection  with  vessels  arriving 
before  January  5,  1972. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
role  of  women  in  our  society  has  changed 
dramatically  in  recent  years.  Yet  our 
lax  laws  have  not  changed  to  deal  with 
the  new  role  of  women  and  particularly 
to  recognize  the  needs  of  women  who 
wish  to  be  employed.  For  too  long  child 
care  expenses  have  been  deemed  "per- 
sonal" expenses — like  medical  or  chari- 
table expenses — rather  than  recognized 
as  a  basic  cost  of  allowing  women  to  be 
employed.  Although  the  1973  economic 
report  to  the  President  recognizes  that 
the  "labor  force  participation  of  women 
with  children  imder  6  years  has  in- 
creased from  12  percent  in  1950  to  30 
percent  in  1971,"  the  report  concludes 
that  "child  rearing  is  probably  the  major 
factor  causing  some  women  to  interrupt 
and  others  to  curtail  their  careers."  In- 
deed, the  same  report  notes  that  women 
have  long  experienced  unemployment 
rates  substantially  above  men,  with  the 
1972  unemployment  rate  for  women  be- 
ing 6.6  percent  compared  to  4.9  percent 
for  men.  Moreover,  women  headed  43 
percent  of  all  poverty  families  in  1972. 
compared  to  23  percent  in  1959.  And 
black  women  suffered  the  most,  heading 
64  percent  of  all  poverty  families  in  1972. 

These  figures  are  cause  for  great  con- 
cern. We  need  to  encourage  all  of  our 
citizens  to  be  employed  and  productive, 
yet  our  existing  tax  system  perpetuates 
this  unacceptable  situation.  The  amend- 
ment that  I  am  introducing  today  will, 
I  believe,  provide  an  important  Sicp 
foi-ward  in  solving  this  problem. 

The  amendment  to  H.R.  8217  that  I  am 
introducing  today  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  is  designed  to  provide  needed 
tax  relief  to  working  mothers  and  certain 
other  individuals  who  require  household 
and  child  care  assistance  in  order  to  be 
gainfully  employed  or  to  attend  school. 
The  amendment  would  provide  a  deduc- 
tion from  gross  income  for  expenses  for 
the  care  of  dependents  up  to  the  age  of 
15  and  for  expenses  for  the  care  of  in- 
capacitated dependents  or  spouses  if 
such  expenses  are  ordinary  and  neces- 
sary and  are  incurred  to  enable  a  tax- 
payer to  be  gainfully  employed  or  to  be 
a  student. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  need  for 
this  change  in  the  tax  law  is  clear.  Under 
present  provisions  of  the  Tax  Code,  only 
very  limited  deductions  are  allowed  for 
employment-celated  household  and  child 
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care  assistance  expenses,  and  these  de- 
ductions are  not  available  at  all  to  the 
low-income  taxpayer  who  does  not  item- 
ize his  deductions.  Moreover,  no  present 
deduction  is  allowed  for  the  cost  of 
household  or  child  care  assistance 
needed  to  enable  a  taxpayer  to  attend 
school  and  thus  better  prepare  to  be 
gainfully  employed. 

The  amendment  that  I  am  submit- 
ting today,  for  myself  and  Mr.  Long, 
recognizes  that  such  household  and  child 
care  assistance  expenses  are  often  neces- 
sary ahd  directly  related  to  a  taxpayer's 
ability  to  be  gainfully  employed  or  to 
attend  school  and,  therefore,  provides  a 
business  deduction  for  such  expenses  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  "ordinary  and 
necessary"  and  are  incurred  to  enable  a 
taxpayer  to  be  gainfully  employed  or  to 
be  a  student.  Hence,  this  amendment  will 
provide  to  working  mothers  and  others 
qualifying  themselves  for  gainful  em- 
ployment the  same  right  to  take  a  busi- 
ness deduction — instead  of  an  itemized 
deduction — as  a  businessman  has  to  de- 
duct his  "ordinary  and  necessary"  busi- 
ness expenses. 

Mr.  President.  I  might  note  that  this 
amendment  gives  great  flexibility  to  the 
taxpayers  In  arranging  for  necessary 
household  or  child  care  assistance.  For 
Instance,  although  an  "ordinary  and  nec- 
essary" stai-dard  is  established  to  avoid 
abuse  of  the  provisions  of  this  amend- 
ment, it  is,  of  course,  not  Intended  that 
a  deduction  be  denied  for  child  care  ex- 
penses merely  because,  for  example,  a 
relative  might  be  able  to  take  care  of  a 
taxpayer's  children  at  no  cost  to  the 
taxpayer.  However,  my  amendment 
would  not  change  existing  provisions 
that  prohibit  deductions  for  payments  to 
relatives,  as  it  is  important  to  avoid 
possible  abuses  of  what  I  believe  Is  the 
very  soimd  tax  policy  contained  In  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  equity,  as 
well  as  soimd  economics,  dictate  a  tax 
policy  that  enables  persons  with  depend- 
ents to  be  able  to  bie  gainfully  employed 
and  to  attend  schocd.  The  amendment 
that  I  am  Introducing  today  accom- 
plishes that  resiilt,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Congress  will  move  promptly 
to  deal  with  the  intolerable  situation  we 
now  face. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amzitdicekt  Mo.  1314 
At  the  end  of  tbe  bill  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  .  Deducttoi*  or  Hocsehold  and  De- 
pendent Cake  Expenses  Prom  Gross 
Income  Where  Expenses  Are  Nec- 
bssart  for  employment  or  edt7ca- 

TION. 

(a)  In  Csn^ai.. — Section  214  (relating  to 
expenses  for  household  and  dependent  care 
services  necessary  for  gainful  employment) 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "employment-related" 
In  subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "employment  or  education  related"; 

(2)  by  strUilng  out  the  matter  In  subsec- 
tion (b)(2)  preceding  subparagraph  (A)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  Employment  or  education  related  ex- 
penses.— The  term  'employment  or  education 


related  expenses'  means  amounts  paid  for 
the  following  expenses,  but  only  If  such  ex- 
penses are  ordinary  and  necessary  and  are 
Inciirred  to  enable  the  taxpayer  to  be  gain- 
fully employed  or  to  be  a  student : " 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (b) 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(4)  Sttdent. — The  term  'student'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  it  has  under  section  151 
(e)(4).": 

(4)  by  striking  out  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
and  redesignating  subsections  (e)  and  (f) 
as  (c)  and  (d): 

(5)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (C)  (as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (4) 
of  this  section )  to  read  as  follows : 

"(2)  Gainful  employment  or  student  re- 
quirement.— If  the  taxpayer  Is  married  for 
any  period  during  the  taxable  year,  there 
shall  be  taken  Into  account  employment  or 
education  related  expenses  Incurred  during 
any  month  of  such  period  only  If — 

"(A)  both  spouses  are  gainfully  employed 
on  a  substantially  fuUtlme  basis,  or  are 
st'idents, 

"(B)  one  spouse  Is  gainfully  employed  on 
a  substantially  fulltlme  basis  and  one  spouse 
Is  a  student,  or 

"(C)  the  spouse  Is  a  qualifying  Individual 
described  In  subsection  (b)  (1)  (C). 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph  an  Indivdual 
Is  considered  to  be  galnfxilly  employed  on  a 
substantially  fulltlme  basis  If  he  Is  a  student 
and  is  gainfully  employed  for  more  than  15 
hours  during  each  week  during  the  period 
In  which  be  is  a  student.";  and 

(6)  by  amending  paragraph  (5)  of  sub- 
section (c)  (as  redesignated  by  paragraph 
(4)  of  this  subsection)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  Reduction  fob  Certain  Payments. — 
In  the  case  of  employment  or  education  re- 
lated expenses  Incurred  during  any  taxable 
year  with  respect  to  a  qualifying  individual 
(other  than  an  individual  who  is  also  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (b)  (1)  (A)),  the 
amount  of  such  expenses  which  may  be  taken 
Into  account  for  purposes  of  this  section 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  by  wlUch  the 
sum  of — 

"(A)  such  individual's  adjusted  gross  in- 
come for  the  taxable  year,  and 

"(B)  the  disability  payments  received  by 
such  Individual  during  the  taxable  year,  ex- 
ceed $825. 

For  purposes  of  this  paragraph  the  term 
'disability  payment'  means  a  payment  (other 
than  a  gift)  which  la  made  on  account  of 
the  physical  or  mental  condition  of  the  Indi- 
vidual and  which  Is  not  Included  In  gross 
Income.". 

(b)  DEDTTCnON      FROM      GROSS      INCOME. — 

Section  62  (relating  to  definition  of  adjusted 
gross  income)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

'(10)  Household  and  Dependent  Care 
Expenses. — The  deduction  allowed  by  section 
214.". 

(c)  Clericai.  Amendment. — The  caption  of 
such  section  214  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "OR 
EDUCATION.". 

(d)  Clerical  Amendment. — ^Tho  table  of 
sections  for  part  VH  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  item 
relating  to  section  214  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "or  education." 

(e)  Effecttve  Date. — Tlie  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  apply  with  respect  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1974. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    1315    THROUGH    1324 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  both 
within  and  outside  the  Congress,  there 
is  considerable  discussion  of  proposals 
to  cut  income  taxes  at  this  time.  The 
Issue  will  come  before  the  Congress  and 
be  disposed  of  one  way  or  the  other.  The 


objective  is  to  put  additional  purchasing 
power  Into  the  hands  of  those  in  the 
moderate  and  lower  income  groups  who 
have  seen  their  real  Income  eroded  by 
inflation.  These  are  the  income  groups 
who  have  suffered  the  most  because  in- 
flation has  substantially  reduced  theii- 
capacity  to  purchase  those  essentials  of 
food,  clothing,  housing,  health  insur- 
ance, and  so  forth.  This  is  a  laudable 
and  meritorious  objective  which  deserves 
the  support  of  Congress. 

However,  It  would  be  politically  iiTe- 
sponsible  to  pass  an  income  tax  cut  in 
the  middle  of  this  dangerous  inflation 
without  replacing  these  revenue  losses  by 
enacting  some  long  overdue  tax  reforms. 
It  will  throw  the  Federal  budget  further 
out  of  balance,  fuel  an  already  rampag- 
ing inflation  and  play  a  cruel  hoax  upon 
the  many  people  it  purports  to  help. 

This  may  be  good  election  year  poli- 
tics, but  it  is  bad  economics,  bad  for  the 
counti-y  and  bad  news  for  the  taxpayer. 

Many  noted  economists  have  clearly 
expressed  their  \'iews  that  a  tax  cut 
without  tax  reform  would  be  Inflationary. 
For  example,  John  Kenneth  Galbraith. 
no  one's  favorite  consei-vative,  has 
written : 

I  am  very  doubtful  about  »  tax  reduction. 
Inflation  Is  still  a  major  problem.  It's  a  tough 
fact  that  tax  reduction  Is  the  wrong  medicine 
for  that. 

Also,  Leon  Keyserling,  the  first  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers, recently  wrote  to  the  Washington 
Post  that: 

Tax  reductions  shotild  be  enacted  for  those 
roughly  In  the  lower  half  of  the  Income 
structure,  with  compensating  revenues 
through  some  Increases  higher  up  and  clos- 
ing many  loopholes. 

Mr.  President,  this  series  of  amend- 
ments would  reduce  taxes  by  over  $7  bil- 
lion for  55,683.000  American  taxpayer's 
and  pay  for  this  relief  by  closing  some  of 
the  most  notorious  tax  loopholes  that 
have  destroyed  the  equity  of  the  tax  sys- 
tem. Others  have  proposed  a  tax  cut  not 
paid  for  by  tax  reform.  Their  approach 
would,  first,  fuel  an  already  raging  infla- 
tion; second,  further  add  to  the  growing 
Federal  debt:  and  third,  play  a  cruel  hoax 
on  the  very  people  it  purports  to  help. 

Tax  relief  without  tax  reform  would  be 
fiscal  folly,  and  a  fraud  on  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers. 

The  amendments  offered  today  were 
submitted  as  a  separate  bill  on  May  2 
and  were  discussed  in  great  detail  at  that 
time.  In  general,  these  amendments 
would,  first,  provide  for  tax  relief  and 
greater  tax  equity  by  substituting  a  $205 
tax  credit  for  the  personal  exemption; 
second,  end  the  extraordinary  tax  prefer- 
ences enjoyed  by  the  profit-rich  oil  com- 
panies; third,  strengthen  the  minimum 
tax,  insuring  that  wealthy  individuals 
pay  at  least  some  Federal  income  taxes: 
and  fourth,  end  other  various  tax  provi- 
sions which  have  granted  tax  favors  to 
the  few  at  the  expense  of  many,  and 
which  have  served  no  useful  purpose. 

On  May  2,  I  discussed  the  compelling 
reasons  for  tax  relief  and  tax  reform. 
Today,  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  eco- 
nomic reasons  why  a  tax  cut  unaccom- 
panied with  revenue-raising  measures 
would  be  a  serious  mistake. 
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Serious  inflation  amidst  recession  is 
an  unhappy  combination  which  was  con- 
sidered impossible  in  the  past  but  is  now 
a  reality.  In  the  first  3  months  of  this 
year,  consumer  prices  rose  14.5  percent 
and  wholesale  prices  24.8  percent,  while 
the  gross  national  product — GNP — de- 
clined 5.8  percent^the  severest  drop 
since  1958 — with  unemployment  remain- 
ing high. 

Perhaps  the  strangest  development, 
however,  in  this  winter  of  economic  dis- 
content is  the  emergence  of  a  new  eco- 
nomic doctrine  proclaiming  that  the 
economy  is  separate  and  divisible;  that 
recession  can  be  treated  with  little  or  no 
effect  on  inflation.  Moving  deftly  from 
economic  analysis  to  Aristoteli.in  concept 
of  "prime  mover,"  one  noted  economist 
asserts  that  present  "inflation  has  a  life 
of  its  own"  and,  therefore,  a  tax  cut 
would  not  be  inflationary.  Even  more 
than  the  law,  however,  the  economy  is 
a  "seamless  web"  where  each  aspect  af- 
fects each  other  and  the  whole.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, to  a  large  extent  both  the  pres- 
ent inflation  and  recession  result  from 
the  same  cause  of  inadequate  supplies 
in  key  economic  sectors.  Inadequate  sup- 
plies are  not  remedied,  but  exacerbated 
by  increasing  demand. 

With  the  5.8-percent  decline  in  GNP  in 
the  first  quarter,  the  rate  of  growth  over 
the  past  year  was  essentially  reduced  to 
zero.  This  5.8-percent  decline,  however, 
was  largely  attributed  to  a  sharp  drop  in 
auto  and  petroleum  output  with  residen- 
tial construction  suffering  a  major  reces- 
sion. The  decline  in  the  economy  has 
been  concentrated  extraordinarily  in  a 
few  sectors  of  the  economy  for  the  last 
year.  After  eliminating  those  sectors  of 
GNP  affected  by  energy  shortages  and 
residential  construction,  the  rest  of  GNP 
actually  rose  by  4.4  percent  in  the  last 
year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  time 
a  table  showing  real  growth  of  GNP  from 
1973  to  1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

REAL  GROWTH  IN  GNP  IN  4  SECTORS  FROM  1ST  QUARTER  OF 
1973  TO  1ST  QUARTER  OF  1974 ' 

lOollar  amounts  In  blliionsf 


1st  quarter 


Changes — 


1973 


In  In 

1974    dollars     percent 


Total  GNP $829.3    1832.0    +$2.7  0.3 

Sectors  affected  by  energy 
shortages: 

(1)  Auto  products 46.3       29.3    -17.0      -36.7 

(2)  Gasoline  and  motor 

oil 21.9  19.7  -2.2  -10.0 

Fueloll 6.2  5.1  -1.1  -17.7 

Natural     gas     and 

electric 14.5  14.1  -.4  -2.8 

Total wTs       68.2    -20.7      -23.3 

Another +23.4 

(3)  Residential        con- 

struction       35.6       27.7      -7.9     -22.2 

Another 704.8     735.9    +31.1       +4.4 

■  Constant  1958  dollars. 

Source :  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  NEUSON.  Mr.  President,  housing 
continued  to  decline  sharply  in  1974,  but 
this  resulted  from  monetary  policy,  not 


inadequate  demand.  Demand  exists,  but 
only  a  few  people  can  afford  the  present 
costs  of  new  homes.  A  general  tax  cut 
has  never  been  considered  a  proper  re- 
sponse to  a  housing  decline.  The  housing 
industry  is  much  more  influenced  by 
monetary  than  flscal  policy.  A  tax  cut 
will  compel  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  further  tighten  the  already  danger- 
ously restrictive  money  supply. 

Unemployment,  not  rising  as  dramati- 
cally as  production  has  declined,  is  fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  decline's  highly  con- 
centrated nature.  Unemployment  rose  5.2 
percent  in  January,  but  dropped  to  5 
percent  in  April;  the  same  rate  as  a 
year  ago  and  the  average  for  the  past 
20  years.  I  believe,  however,  that  unem- 
ployment will  rise  again  and  programs 
especially  tailored  to  deal  with  unem- 
ployment, such  as  expanded  imemploy- 
mcnt  compensation  and  public  employ- 
ment programs,  should  be  passed  imme- 
diately by  Congress.  Unemployment  fig- 
ures, however,  do  not  reveal  a  broad- 
based  economic  decline  necessitating  a 
tax  cut. 

Shortages  caused  by  the  energy  prob- 
lem have  obscured  the  substantial  addi- 
tional .shortages  existing  throughout  our 
economy.  During  1973,  many  basic  in- 
dustries were  operating  dangerously  close 
to  full  capacity.  Some  industries,  such  as 
the  paper  industry,  reached  full  capacity. 
Capacity  utilization  has  declined  some- 
what in  1974,  but  remains  higher  than 
during  the  first  half  of  1972  or  earlier 
periods. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  time 
a  table  showing  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  index  of  capacity  utilization  for 
certain  industries  producing  basic  ma- 
terials from  1972  to  1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OUTPUT,    CAPACITY,    AND    CAPACITY    UTILIZATION    OF 
MAJOR  MATERIALS' 

11967  output  =  100;  seasonally  adjustedl 


Item 


1972      1973 
aver-     aver- 
age      age 


1972 


ill 


IV 


Output 124.0    133.4    119.3    122.5    125.3  128.8 

Capacity 137.4    141.1    136.1    136.3    137.8  139.4 

Utilization 90.2      94.5      87.7      89.9      91.0  92.4 

1973 

1974 

I            II           III           IV  l> 

Output 131.2      132.5      135.0      134.8  132.5 

Capacity.. 139.9      140.7      141.3      142.6  144.5 

Utilization 93.8       94.2       95.5       94.5  91.7 


■  The  major  materials  group  includes  woven  fabrics,  cotton 
and  manmade  yarns,  wood  pulp,  paper,  paperboard,  manmade 
fibers,  petroleum  refining,  raw  steel,  copper  refining,  aluminum, 
cement,  and  plywood  and  prefabricated  products. 

2  Preliminary. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Stimulating  demand  for 
these  basic  materials  hardly  seems  nec- 
essary or  wise,  and  the  ominous  37.5  per- 
cent annual  rate  of  infiation  last  month 
Indicates  the  inflationary  danger  of  a  tax 
in  industrial  commodity  prices  forcibly 
cut. 

Infiation  has  seriously  eroded  the 
American's  purchasing  power.  In  the 
past  year,  real  earnings  of  workers 
dropped  4.7  percent.  Infiation  has  over- 


whelmed income,  and  that,  not  inade- 
quate demand,  is  why  consumers  are  not 
buying  as  much  as  they  did  a  year  ago. 
In  fact,  consumers  are  spending  more 
and  receiving  less  for  their  money.  It  is 
the  tax  imposed  by  inflation  that  we 
should  reduce. 

Inflation  now  rages  throughout  the 
economy,  but  remains  most  virulent  for 
food  and  fuel.  Food  prices  are  already 
declining  in  anticipation  of>a  very  good 
crop,  but  the  Organizatiton  of  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries  (OPEiC)  is  making 
every  effort  to  keep  theprice  of  oil  ar- 
tificially high.  World  oil  prices,  estab- 
lished by  an  international  cartel,  are 
identical  in  their  economic  impact  to  a 
tax  on  oil  consumption.  At  present  levels, 
this  tax  or  increase  in  oil  earnings  by 
the  oil  exporting  countries  will  be  S60 
billion  in  just  1  year.  A  transfer  and  con- 
centration of  that  amount  of  wealth  has 
a  staggering  impact  on  balance  of  pay- 
ments for  all  other  countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  time, 
a  table  prepared  by  Alfred  Reifman.  Sen- 
ior Specialist  in  International  Economics 
for  the  Librai-y  of  Congress  on  the  im- 
pact of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  crude  oil 
on  selected  countries'  balance  of  pay- 
ments from  1973  to  1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

BALANCES  OF  PAYMENTS  ON  CURRENT  ACCOUNT 
|ln  billions  of  dollars) 


Projection 

■1974 

Before 

After 

Dec. 

Dec. 

oil 

oil 

price 

price 

1972 

1973 

rise 

iise> 

Oil  exporting  countries.. 

1.6 

6.1 

12.5 

55.0 

United  Stales.. 

-6.2 
8.1 

4.5 
-1.1 

9.0 
-21.5 

-1.5 

All  other  countries 

-53.5 

Japan 

7.0 

1.5 

-.9 

-6.0 

trance 

Gnmany 

1.0 

.6 

-.2 

-3.7 

2.2 

5.5 

3.6 

-2.5 

Italv..  

2.4 

-1.4 

-2.0 

-3.5 

Uwted  Kingdom 

.7 

-2.4 

-?.5 

-7.5 

Nbnoil  producing 

primary 

producers 

-7.5 

-9.0 

-17.7 

'-23.0 

>  Goods,  services  and  private  transfers. 

'  The  estimates  also  allow  for  a  somewhat  lower  volume  of  oil 
imports  and  additional  exports  to  the  oil  producing  countries. 

3  Largely  nonoii  LOG'S,  but  also  includes  Sino-Soviet  countries 
and  errors  and  ommissions. 

Source:  1st  2  co.  IMF,  OECD  "World  Economic  Outlook" 
Dec.  26,  1973.  3d  col.:  Helen  Junz  of  Federal  Reserve.  4th  col.: 
OECD,  source,  Jan.  12,  1974. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Unquestionably,  world 
oil  prices  are  drying  up  demand  and  rais- 
ing the  specter  of  worldwide  depression. 
Some  argue  that  a  domestic  tax  cut 
should  be  enacted  to  coimter  this  inter- 
national tax  on  oil  consumption.  It  would 
be  folly  to  resort  to  domestic  measures 
stimulating  demand  before  every  attempt 
is  made  to  reduce  international  oil  prices 
and  increase  supply.  Basically,  this  is  a 
problem  created  abroad  which  cannot 
be  solved  by  a  tax  cut  by  any  one  coun- 
try. Furthermore,  to  pay  for  oil,  coimtries 
will  try  to  curtail  most  other  imports  by 
currency  devaluation  and  other  measures 
restricting  trade.  Last  week,  Italy  im- 
posed a  5-percent  surcharge  on  all  im- 
ports, except  capital  goods  and  raw 
materials.  Such  measures  result  in  only 
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temporary  gains  for  one  country  at  the 
expense  of  its  trading  partners  and  adds 
to  the  danger  of  worldwide  depression.  It 
is  economic  suicide  to  do  anything  that 
stimulates  demand  and  sanctifies  present 
world  oil  prices.  The  tax  imposed  by 
these  prices  must  bs  cut  by  expanding 
energy  supplies  and  curtailing  its  de- 
mand. 

Control  of  inflation  is  this  country's 
top  priority.  It  is  just  impossible  for  most 
Americans  to  live  with  the  present  rate 
of  inflation  for  any  period  of  time.  If  In- 
flation is  not  controlled,  drastic  wartime 
measures  will  obviously  be  considered. 

A  tax  cut  is  like  a  little  boy  playing 
with  matches  In  the  midst  of  the  Chlctigo 
fire.  Just  a  1-percent  Increase  In  con- 
sxmier  prices  adds  an  $8.5  billion  extra 
burden  on  consumers — $2.6  billion  more 
than  the  proposed  tax  cut.  The  tax  or 
economic  burden  Imposed  by  inflation 
Is  most  Inequitable,  falling  hardest  on 
the  poor.  In  1973,  low-income  persons 
suffered  about  one-fourth  more  Infla- 
tion than  did  middle-  and  upper-income 
persons. 

In  1973,  a  family  of  four  earning  $12.- 
614  had  to  spend  $502  more  for  the  same 
amount  of  food  that  It  bought  In  1972. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  reports 
that  In  March  alone,  the  cost  of  food  for 
a  low-income  family  rose  by  1.4  percent. 
Is  it  much  more  likely  that  these  tax- 
payers will  use  any  tax  reduction  to  ob- 
tain some  relief  from  the  high  prices  of 
food  and  fuel?  As  Senator  Mondale 
stated  diirlng  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee hearings  on  this  Issue: 

All  studies  show  that  If  you  give  the  aver- 
age family  a  Uttle  more  money,  the  first 
thing  that  they  do  Is  spend  It  on  better  food, 
higher  protein.  Most  parents  are  very  wise 
In  the  way  they  spend  their  money  and  if 
they  had  a  Uttle  more  money  they  would  be 
mble  to  buy  more  high  protein  food  than 
they  can  do  today. 

While  all  studies  probably  overstate 
the  case,  this  is  a  commonsense  conclu- 
sion Indicating  the  danger  of  increasing 
demand  before  supply,  which  is  presently 
Inadequate,  Is  Increased. 

A  tax  cut  not  balanced  with  tax  re- 
form runs  the  grave  risk  of  increasing 
inflation.  For  instance,  an  increase  In 
consumer  prices  from  one-tenth  of  1  per- 
cent to  4  percent  totally  eliminates  the 
benefit  of  the  proposed  tax  reduction. 
Por  many  taxpayers,  less  than  a  1 -per- 
cent Increase  In  consimier  prices  wipes 
out  the  proposed  tax  reduction.  My  point 
is  not  that  Americans  do  not  need  tax 
relief — no  matter  how  smsdl — but  that 
if  it  is  not  achieved  in  a  responsible  way, 
it  will  orJy  add  to  the  problem. 

Nostalgia  for  the  1950's  and  early 
1960's  Is  the  ciurent  fad  and  perhaps  it 
is  understandable  that  some  long  to  re- 
capture the  success  of  1964  when  a  tax 
cut  worked  so  effectively.  Nostalgia  Is  no 
substitute  for  sound  economic  analysis. 

Similarities  exist  between  the  early 
1960's  and  now,  but  the  differences  are 
greater.  Before  the  1964  tax  reductions, 
an  ominous  chain  of  recessions  occurred 
more  and  more  frequently.  Interrupting 
briefer  and  briefer  periods  of  economic 
expansion.  The  196(Mtl  recession,  for  ex- 
ample, occurred  after  only  25  months  of 


expansion.  In  contrast,  during  the  1960's 
there  was  the  longest  and  strongest  eco- 
nomic expansion  in  our  history  and  the 
expansion  which  preceded  the  current 
pause  In  our  economic  growth  was  also 
a  strong  economic  expansion.  One  of  the 
major  problems  in  providing  tax  cuts  at 
the  present  time  is  that  many  areas,  de- 
spite the  economic  decline,  are  still  show- 
ing signs  of  marked  strain  of  the  type 
usually  associated  with  economic  boom. 

Price  behavior  is  another  major  differ- 
ence between  the  two  periods.  During  the 
early  1960's  prior  to  the  1964  cut,  the 
consumer  price  index  was  almost  stable, 
with  an  annual  Increase  of  only  a  little 
more  than  1  percentage  point. 

Similarly,  the  wholesale  price  index 
showed  little  upward  movement.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1963,  the  wholesale  price  Index 
for  all  commodities  was  slightly  below 
the  level  existing  in  1958.  In  contrast, 
we  are  now  faced  with  a  two-digit  infla- 
tion. Over  the  past  12  months,  the  con- 
sumer price  index  has  increased  more 
thaix  10  percent  and  the  wholesale  price 
index  has  increased  more  than  20  per- 
cent. And  the  situation  seems  to  be  get- 
ting worse  rather  than  better.  In  March, 
the  consumer  price  index  rose  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  13.2  percent. 

Interest  rates  are  another  example  of 
the  marked  difference  between  1964  and 
now.  During  the  early  1960's,  the  Gov- 
ernment bill  rate  stood  at  about  3  per- 
cent or  less  and  long-term  Government 
bonds  yielded  4  percent  or  less.  At  pres- 
ent, we  have  bill  rates  with  yields  from 
8  to  8.5  percent,  long-term  Government 
bonds  rates  in  excss  of  7  percent,  and  a 
prime  rate  which  has  reached  11  percent. 
Of  course,  these  high  interest  rates  to  a 
large  extent  reflect  raging  inflation,  since 
thse  rates  necessarily  Include  a  premium 
for  Inflation. 

During  the  early  1960's,  Investment 
was  stagnating.  In  1962,  for  example,  the 
rate  of  investment  was  almost  unchanged 
from  1957,  although  the  GNP  had  risen 
substantially. 

In  contrast,  while  the  real  rate  of  in- 
vestment in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
has  been  relatively  modest,  business  in- 
vestment In  recent  years  has  been  very 
substantial  and  businessmen,  according 
to  the  most  recent  surveys,  anticipate  a 
14-  to  18-percent  rise  in  plant  and 
equipment  investment  this  year. 

A  careful  economic  analysis  shows  that 
while  in  1964  there  was  a  good  case  for 
granting  tax  reduction  to  offset  a  chronic 
case  of  tmderutlllzation  of  our  economy 
and  that  there  was  considerable  slack  in 
the  economy  as  shown  by  the  stable 
prices  and  low  rates  of  interest  and  of 
investment,  these  conditions  do  not  exist 
today.  In  today's  excessive  demand, 
shortage-plagued  economy,  a  tax  cut 
would  be  a  disaster. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  which  I  have 
submitted  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1315 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 


Sec.  4.  CREorr  Against  Tax  fos  Pexsonal 
Exemptions. 
(a)  Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter 
A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  credits  against  tax)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  section  43  as  sec- 
tion 43  and  by  Inserting  after  section  41  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  42.  Pebsonai.  Exemptions. 

"There  shall  be  allowed,  as  a  credit  against 
the  tax  Imposed  by  section  1  or  3,  the  amount 
determined  under  section  151  for  personal 
exemptions.  Such  credit  shall  not  exceed  the 
tax  Imposed  by  section  1  or  3  for  the  taxable 
year.". 

(b>  So  much  of  section  151  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  deductions  for  personal  exemp- 
tions) as  precedes  subsection  (b)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 
"Sec.  151.  Credit  for  Personai.  Exemptions. 

"(a)  Amount  op  Credit. — The  amount  of 
the  credit  allowed  by  section  42  for  the 
taxable  year  for  personal  exemptions  shall 
be  $205  for  each  exemption  allowed  to  the 
taxpayer  under  this  section  for  the  taxable 
year.". 

(c)  Section  151  of  such  Code  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "of  $750"  wherever 
It  appears  therein. 

(d)  Part  n  of  subchi^ter  B  of  chapter  1 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  Items  specifically 
included  In  gross  Income)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  84.  Certain  Income  or  Chiu>  Claimed 
AS  Dependent. 
"Income  received  during  a  taxable  year  by 
a  child  from  a  trust  created  by  his  parent, 
and  dividends,  interest,  and  royalties  received 
during  the  taxable  year  by  a  child  from  pr(^- 
erty  given  him  by  bis  parent,  shall  be  In- 
cluded in  the  gross  Income  of  the  parent, 
and  not  in  the  gross  income  of  the  child.  If 
the  parent  is  entitled  to  and  claims  a  credit 
imder  section  42  for  the  exemption  aUow- 
able  under  section  151  for  such  child  as  a 
dependent.  This  section  shall  not  apply  If 
the  parent  does  not  claim  the  credit  al- 
lowed by  section  42  on  account  of  such  child 
or,  having  claimed  such  credit,  if  the  parent 
waives  the  allowance  of  the  credit  In  such 
manner  as  may  be  provided  In  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 
This  section  shall  have  na  application  to  in- 
come of  a  trust  which  Is  includable  in  the 
gross  Income  of  the  parent  under  the  pro- 
visions of  subpart  E  of  part  I  of  subchapter 
J.". 

(e)  Sections  2(a)(1)(B),  2(b)(1),  141(c) 
(5).  143(b)(1).  214(b)(3).  874(b).  and  031 
(e)  of  such  Code  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  word  "deduction"  wherever  It 
appears  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
word  "credit". 

(f )  Section  46(a)  (3)  (B)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  the  investment  credit)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(B)  section  42  (relating  to  personal  ex- 
emptions), and". 

(g)  Section  63(b)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  definition  of  taxable  Income)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  that  follows  after  the 
words  "adjusted  gross  income"  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "minus  such  standard  deduc- 
tion". 

(h)  Section  72(n)  (3)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  special  computation  of  taxable  in- 
come) is  amended  by  striking  out  subpara- 
graph (A). 

(1)  Section  170(b)(1)(C)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  unlimited  charitable  deduction) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  clause  (11). 

(J)  Section  172(d)  (3)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  net  operating  loss  deduction)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(3)  Bstatbs  Aim  TRtTBTS. — No  deductlon 
shall  be  allowed  for  the  personal  exemption 
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allowed    an    estate    or    trust    under    section 
642(b).". 

(k)  Section  214(b)(3)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  care  of  certain  dependents)  Is 
Emended  by  striking  out  "deductions"  and 
Inserting  In  lieA. thereof  "credits". 

(1)  Section  448(c)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  return  for  short  period)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "a  deduction  under  section  151 
(and  any  deduction  in  lieu  thereof)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "as  a  credit  under 
section  151  or  a  deduction  under  section 
642(b)  '. 

(m)  The  last  sentence  of  section  642(b) 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  estates  and  trusts) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  deduc- 
tion* allowed  by  this  subsectoin  shall  be  in 
lieu  of  the  credits  allowed  under  section  42 
(relating  to  credit  for  personal  exemp- 
tions).". 

(n)  Section  703(a)(2)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  partnership  computations)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B). 

(o)  Paragraph  (3)  of  sec  Hon  873(b)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  nonresident  aliens)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(3)  CREorr  for  personal  exemption. — 
Except  In  the  case  of  a  nonresident  alien  in- 
dividual who  Is  a  resident  of  a  contiguous 
country,  only  one  credit  shall  be  allowed  for 
exemptions  under  section  151.". 

(P)  Section  891  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
citizens  of  foreign  countries)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "under  section  11  and". 

(q)  Section  933(1)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  residents  of  Puerto  Rico)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(other  than  the  deductions 
under  section  151,  relating  to  personal  ex- 
emptions) ". 

(r)  Section  1211(b)(3)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  deduction  of  capital  losses)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  deductions 
provided  in  section  161  (relating  to  personal 
exemptions)  or  any  deduction  In  Ueu  there- 
of" and  Inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "any  deduc- 
tion allowed  by  section  642(b)  ". 

(B)  Section  1402(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  self -employment  income)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraph  (7). 

(t)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  1974. 

Amendment  No.  1316 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section : 

Sec.  4.  Repkal  op  Asset  Depreciation  Range 
System. 

(a)  SecUon  167(m)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the  Asset  De- 
preciation Range  System)    is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  167(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  a  reasonable  aUowanoe  for  depreciation )  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "Such  reasonable  allowance  shall 
be  computed,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
Revenue  P»rocedure  62-21  (including  the  pro- 
visions for  the  reserve  ratio  test)  as  In  effect 
on  January  1.  1971.  on  the  basis  of  the 
expected  useful  life  of  property  in  the  hands 
of  the  taxpayer.". 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  property  placed  in  service 
after  April  30.  1974.  ITie  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (b)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  April  80.  1974,  but  it  shall  not 
apply  to  property  placed  in  service  by  the  tax- 
payer befcov  May  1,  1974,  if  an  election  has 
been  made  to  have  the  provisions  of  section 
167 (m)  applicable  to  such  property. 

AMEiroMEirr  No.  1317 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  4.  Repeal  of   Deduction   for  Western 
Hemisphere  Trade  Corporatxoms. 
(a)  Part  HI  of  subchapter  N  of  chapter  1 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 


lating to  income  from  sources  without  the 
United  States)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
subpart  C  (relating  to  Western  Hemisphere 
trade  corporations) . 

(b)  Section  170(b)(2)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  charitable  deductions  for  corpora- 
tions) is  amended  by  striking  out  subpara- 
graph (D). 

(c)  Section  172(d)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  the  net  operating  loss  deduction)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph   (5) . 

(d)  Section  1503  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
consolidated  returns)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  subsection  (b). 

(e)  Section  1562(b)  (4)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  multiple  surtax  exemptions)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  922  (relating 
to  special  deduction  for  Western  Hemisphere 
trade  corporations) ". 

(f )  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Amendment  No.  1318 
At  the  end  of  the  blU,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  4.  Repeal  of  the  Tax  Exemption  fob  a 
Disc. 

(a)  Section  991  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  tax  exemption  of 
a  DISC)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "This  section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  taxable  year  beginning  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sentence." 

(b)  Section  992  (a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  definition  of  DISC)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(4)  Termination. — No  corporation  shall  be 
treated  as  a  DISC  for  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  paragraph." 

Amendment   No.    1319 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  4.  Foreign  Tax  Credit  Reduction  in  Case 
OF  Foreign  Losses. 

(a)  Reduction  in  Foreign  Tax  CREorr  Lim- 
itation.— Section  904(a)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  llmlUtlon  on 
credit)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  Reduction  in  limitation. — ^In  the 
case  of  a  taxpayer  who  in  a  prior  taxable  year 
sustains  a  loss  in  a  foreign  country  or  posses- 
sion of^e  United  States  and  chooses  the 
limitation  provided  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  for  such 
prior  year,  the  amount  of  the  taxpayer's  tax- 
able Income  from  sources  within  such  coun- 
try or  posesslon  for  the  taxable  year  (but  not 
the  taxpayer's  entire  taxable  Income  for  the 
same  taxable  year)  shall,  solely  for  purposes 
of  determining  the  applicable  limitation  un- 
der paragraph  (1)  or  (2),  be  determined 
without  regard  to  section  172  (relating  to  net 
operating  loss  deduction)  and  be  reduced  by 
the  leaser  of — 

"(A)(i)  the  amount  of  such  loss,  de- 
creased by 

"(11)  the  amount  of  any  reduction  pre- 
viously made  under  t£l^  paragraph  with  re- 
spect to  such  loss  or 

"(B)  an  amount  which  is  equal  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  taxpayer's  taxable  Income  for  the 
taxable  year  (determined  without  regard  to 
this  paragraph  and  section  172)  from  sources 
within  such  country  or  possession. 

"(4)  ALLOCArioN  or  losses. — In  applying 
paragraph  (3)  for  any  taxable  year  to  which 
subsecUon  (f )  or  (g)  applies,  a  loss  sustained 
in  a  foreign  country  or  possession  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  allocated  to  the  sepa- 
rate UmitaUod  (If  any)  under  such  subsec- 
tion pursuant  to  regtUations  prescribed  by 
Xtote  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 


"(5)  Special  limitation  on  carrybaciis 
AND  carryovers. — For  purposes  of  subsection 
(d),  the  amount  by  which  tax  paid  or  ac- 
crued to  any  foreign  country  or  possession  of 
the  United  States  for  any  taxable  year  ex- 
ceeds the  applicable  limitation  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  determined  without  re- 
gard to  pf.rai;i-aph  (3) . 

'(6)     CERTAIN    DISPOSITIONS    OF    PROPESTV. 

■■(A)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretarj-  or  his  delegate,  if  during  any  tax- 
able year  property  which  is  used  In  the  traie 
or  business  which  gives  rise  to  the  loss  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (3)  is  disposed  of  and 
such  loss  exceeds  the  amount  by  which  the 
taxpayer's  taxable  Income  was  reduced  under 
paragraph  (3)  for  such  taxable  year  and  pre- 
ceding taxable  years  by  reason  of  such  loss, 
an  amount  equal  to  such  excess  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  gross  Income  for  such  taxable  year. 

"(B)  No  amount  shall  be  Included  in  gross 
income  under  subparagraph  (A)  In  any  case 
in  which — 

"(1)  the  property  which  is  disposed  of  is 
not  a  material  factor  in  the  realization  of  the 
Income  (or  loss)  from  the  trade  or  business 
In  which  such  projjerty  is  used  or  Is  not  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  assets  used  In.  or 
held  for  use  in.  the  conduct  of  such  trade  or 
business. 

"(11)  the  property  Is  disposed  of  on  ac- 
count of  Its  destruction  or  damage  by  fire, 
storm,  shlpwTeck,  or  other  casualty,  or  by 
reason  of  its  theft, 

"(111)  the  property  Is  transferred  by  rea- 
son of  death,  or 

"(Iv)  the  property  is  transferred  in  a 
transaction  to  which  section  381  (a)  applies.". 

(b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  losses  sustained  In  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31, 1974. 

Amendment  No.   1320 
At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section : 

Sec.  4.  Separate  Limitation  on  Foreign 
Tax  Credit  With  Respect  to  For- 
eign  Mineral   Income. 

(a)  Limitation  on  Amottnt  or  Foreign 
Taxes  To  Be  Taken  into  Account. — Section 
904  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964 
(relating  to  limitation  on  credit)  is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (g)  as  subsec- 
tion (h),  and  by  Inserting  after  subsection 
(f)    the  following  new  subeectlon: 

"(g)  Application  or  Section  in  Case  of 
Foreign  Mineral  Income. —  ^.^y^^^ 

"  ( 1 )  In  general. — If  any  foreign  country 
or  possession  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  such  country 
or  possession — 

"(A)  requires  the  payment  of  any  bonus 
or  royalty  with  respect  to  property  which 
gives  rise  to  foreign  mineral  income, 

"(B)  htdds  substantial  mineral  rights 
with  respect  to  such  property,  or 

"(C)  imposes  ai^  income,  war  profits,  or 
excess  profits  taxes  on  such  incooae  at  an 
eflfective  rate  higher  than  on  other  Income, 
subsections  (a),  (c).  (d).  and  (e)  of  this 
section  shall  be  applied  separately  with 
respect  to  foreign  mineral  income  from 
sources  within  such  country  or  possession. 

"(2)     FOREICN    MIMZRAL    INCOME    DKFmD. 

"(A)  General  ruix. — ^or  ptirpoaes  of 
paragraph  (1).  the  term  "foreign  mineral 
Income'  means  taxable  Inoome  from  mines, 
wells,  and  other  natural  deposits  within 
any  foreign  country  or  possession  of  the 
United  States,  to  Uie  extent  such  taxable  in- 
come constitutes  'taxable  Inoome  frosn  the 
property'  within  the  meaning  of  section 
G13.  Such  term  Includes,  but  Is  not  limited 
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"(l)  <UTldend3  received  from  a  foreign  cor- 
poration In  respect  of  which  taxes  are  deemed 
paid  under  section  903,  to  the  extent  such 
dividends  are  attributable  to  foreign  mineral 
Income,  and 

•'(11)  that  portion  of  the  taxpayer's  dis- 
tributive share  of  the  Income  of  a  partner- 
ship attributable  to  foreign  mineral  Income. 
"(B)  Speciai.  rvles. — 
"(i)  For  puriKJses  of  subparagraph  (A),  If 
for  the  taxable  year  a  taxpayer's  (or,  where 
a  consolidated  Income  tax  return  is  filed, 
the  affiliated  group's)  foreign  mineral  In- 
come Is  less  than  »10.000,  no  part  of  the  tax- 
able Income  for  such  year  shall  be  treated 
as  foreign  mineral  Income. 

'(11)  For  purposes  of  clause  (1)  of  sub- 
paragraph (A).  If  lees  than  30  percent  and 
less  than  JlOO.tKX),  of  the  accumulated  profits 
of  the  year  or  years  from  which  dividends  are 
paid,  as  determined  imder  section  902(c), 
are  attributable  to  foreign  mineral  Income, 
no  part  of  the  dividends  shall  be  treated  as 
foreign  mineral  Income. 

"(3)  Overall  LiMrrxTiON  not  to  apply. — 
The  limitation  provided  by  subsection  (a) 
(2)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  foreign 
mineral  income.  The  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
shall  by  regulations  prescribe  the  manner  of 
application  of  subsection  (e)  with  respect 
to  cases  In  which  the  limitation  provided  by 
subsection  (a)(2)  applies  with  respect  to  In- 
come other  than  foreign  mineral  income. 

"(4)  TKANSmONAL  RVLKS  FOR  CARRTBACKS 
AND     CARRYOVERS. 

"(A)  Carrybacks  to  years  betore  enact- 
ment OF  THIS  ^TjESEcnoN. — If,  after  applying 
subsection  (U  .  taxes  paid  or  accrued  to  any 
foreign  country  or  possession  of  the  United 
States  in  any  taxable  year  beginning  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection 
are  deemed  paid  or  accrued  In  one  or  more 
taxable  years  beginning  on  or  before  such 
date,  then  the  amount  of  such  taxes  deemed 
paid  or  accrued  in  such  taxable  year  or  years 
shall  be  determined  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection.  To  the  extent 
the  taxes  paid  or  accrued  to  a  foreigu  country 
or  possession  of  the  United  States  in  any  tax- 
able year  beginning  after  such  date  are  not, 
after  applying  the  preceding  sentence, 
deemed  paid  or  accrued  in  any  taxable  year 
beginning  on  or  before  such  date,  such  taxes 
shall,  for  piu-poses  of  applying  subsection 
(d) ,  be  deemed  paid  or  accrued  in  a  taxable 
year  beginning  after  such  date  with  respect 
to  foreign  mineral  Income,  and  with  respect 
to  Income  other  than  foreign  mineral  in- 
come. In  the  same  ratios  as  the  amount  of 
such  taxes  paid  or  accrued  with  respect  to 
Income  other  than  foreign  mineral  Income, 
respectively,  bear  to  the  total  amount  of  such 
taxes  paid  or  accrued  to  such  foreign  country 
or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

"(B)  Carryovers  to  years  after  enact- 
ment OF  THIS  stTBSEcnoN. — Where  under  the 
provision  of  subsection  (d)  taxes  paid  or 
accrued  to  any  foreign  country  or  possession 
of  the  United  States  in  any  taxable  year 
beginning  on  or  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection  are  deemed  paid  or 
accrued  in  one  or  more  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  such  date,  the  amount  of  such 
taxes  deemed  paid  or  accrued  in  any  year 
beginning  after  such  date  shall,  with  respect 
to  foreign  mineral  income,  be  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount 
of  such  taxes  deemed  paid  or  accrued  as  the 
amount  of  the  taxes  paid  or  accrued  to  such 
foreign  country  or  possession  for  such  year 
with  respect  to  foreign  mineral  tocome  bears 
to  the  total  amount  of  taxes  paid  or  accrued 
to  such  foreign  country  or  possession  for 
such  year;  and  the  amovmt  of  such  taxes 
deemed  paid  or  accrued  in  any  year  begin- 
ning after  such  date  with  respect  to  income 
other  than  foreign  mineral  income  shall  be 
an  amoiint  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amoiut  of  such  taxes  deemed  paid  or  accrued 
for  such  year  as  the  amount  of  taxes  paid 
or  accrued  to  such  foreign  counlry  or  pos- 
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session  for  such  year  with  respect  to  Income 
other  than  foreign  mineral  income  bears  to 
the  total  amount  of  the  taxes  paid  or  accrued 
to  such  foreign  cotmtry  or  possession  for 
such  year.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments. — Section 
904(b)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  election 
of  overall  limitation)   is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "with  the  consent  of 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  with  respect 
to  any  taxable  year"  in  paragraph  (1)  and 
Inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "(A)  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  with 
respect  to  any  taxable  year,  or  (B)  for  the 
taxpayer's  first  taxable  year  beginning  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  subsection  (g) ", 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "If  a  taxpayer"  in  para- 
graph (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Ex- 
cept in  a  case  to  which  paragraph  (1)(B) 
applies.  If  the  taxpayer". 

(c)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
the  dp.te  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Amendment  No.  1321 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  foUowlng 
new  section : 

Sec.  4.  Repeal  of  Percentage  Depletion 
Rates  on  On.  Wells. 

Section  613  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  percentage  depletion) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Disallowance  of  Percentage  Deple- 
tion for  Oil  Wells  After  1973.— The  allow- 
ance for  depletion  under  section  611  for  oil 
wells  shall  not  be  determined  under  this 
section  for  any  taxable  year  ending  after 
December  31,  1973.". 


Amendment  No.  1322 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section : 

Sec.  4.  Repeal      op      Intangible      Driixing 
Costs  for  Foreign  Exploration. 

(a)  In  General. — Section  263(c)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating 
to  intangible  drilling  and  development  costs 
In  the  case  of  oil  and  gas  wells)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "The  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  to  any  oil  or  gas 
well  located  outside  of  the  United  States 
and  beyond  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  2  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act).". 

(b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  applies  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,   1974. 

Amendment  No.    1323 

At  the  end  of  the  biU,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  4.  Taxation  of  UNOisTRiatrTED  Profits  of 
Foreign  Corporations. 
(a)  Part  III  of  subchapter  N  of  chapter  1 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (re- 
lating to  Income  from  sources  without  the 
United  States)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subpart: 
"Subpart  J— Undistributed  Profits  of  Con- 
trolled Foreign  Corporations 
"Sec.  985.  Amottnts  iNCLtroEO  In  Oross  In- 
come OF  United  States  Suare- 

BOLOKRS. 

"(a)  Amounts  Inclitoed. — 

"(1)  In  general. — ^If  a  foreign  corporation 
Is  a  controlled  foreign  corporation  (as  de- 
fined in  section  967)  for  an  uninterrupted 
period  of  30  days  or  more  during  any  taxable 
year,  every  person  who  Is  a  United  States 
shareholder  (as  defined  In  section  951(b)) 
of  such  WMporatlon  who  owns  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  958)  stock  In  such  cor- 
poration on  the  last  day  In  such  year  on 
which  such  corporation  Is  a  controlled  for- 
eign corporation  shall  Include  In  his  gross 


Income,  for  his  taxable  year  In  which  or 
with  which  such  taxable  year  of  the  cor- 
poration ends,  his  pro  rata  share  of  the  cor- 
poration's earnings  and  profits  for  such 
year. 

"(2)  Pro  rata  share  of  earnings  and 
pROFTTs. — A  United  States  shareholder's  pro 
rata  share  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  is 
the  amount — 

"(A)  which  would  have  been  distributed 
with  respect  to  the  stock  which  such  share- 
holder owns  (within  the  meanmg  of  section 
958)  in  such  corporation  if  on  the  last  day 
in  its  taxable  year,  on  which  the  corpora- 
tion is  a  controlled  foreign  corporation  it 
had  distributed  pro  rata  to  its  shareholders 
an  amount  (1)  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  its  earnings  and  profits  for  the  taxable 
year  as  (11)  the  part  of  such  year  during 
which  the  corporation  Is  a  controlled  foreign 
corporation  bears  to  the  entire  year,  reduced 
by 

"(B)  an  amount  (I)  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  of  the  earnings  and  profits  of  such 
corporation  for  the  taxable  year  as  (11)  the 
part  of  such  year  described  In  subparagraph 
(A)  (11)  during  which  such  shareholder  did 
not  own  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
958)  such  stock  bears  to  the  entire  year. 

"(b)  Earnings  and  Profits. — For  purposes 
of  this  subpart,  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  the  earnings 
and  profits  of  any  foreign  corporation,  and 
the  deficit  In  earnings  and  profits  of  any  for- 
eign corporation,  for  any  taxable  year 

"(1)  except  as  provided  In  section  312 
(m)(3),  shall  be  determined  according  to 
rules  substantially  similar  to  those  appU- 
cable  to  domestic  corporations, 

"(2)  shall  be  ^propriately  adjusted  for 
deficits  In  earnings  and  profits  of  such  cor- 
poration for  any  prior  taxable  year  beginning 
after  Decemlier  31,  1974, 

"(3)  shall  not  Include  any  item  of  Income 
which  Is  effectively  connected  with  the  con- 
duct by  such  corporation  of  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness within  the  United  States  unless  such 
item  is  exempt  from  taxation  (or  Is  subject 
to  a  reduced  rate  of  tax)  pursuant  to  a 
treaty  obligation  of  the  United  States,  and 
"(4)  shall  not  include  any  amount  of 
earnings  and  profits  which  could  not  have 
been  distributed  by  such  corporation  be- 
cause of  currency  or  other  restrictions  of 
limitations  Imposed  under  the  laws  of  anv 
foreign  country. 

"(c)  Coordination  With  Election  of  a 
Foreign  Investment  Company  To  Distribute 
Income.— A  United  States  shareholder  who, 
for  his  taxable  year.  Is  a  qualified  share- 
holder (within  the  meaning  of  section  1247 
(c) )  of  a  foreign  Investment  company  vrith 
respect  to  which  an  election  under  section 
1247  is  In  effect  shall  not  be  required  to  in- 
clude In  gross  Income,  for  such  taxable  year, 
any  amount  under  subsection  (a)  with  re- 
spect to  such  company. 

"(d)  Coordination  With  Foreign  Person- 
nel Holding  Company  Provisions. — In  the 
case  of  a  United  States  shareholder  who  for 
his  taxable  year,  is  subject  to  tax  under  sec- 
tion 661(b)  (relating  to  foreign  personal 
holding  company  Income  Included  In  gross 
Income  of  United  States  shareholders)  on 
Income  of  a  controlled  foreign  corporation, 
the  amount  required  to  be  included  in  gross 
Income  by  such  shareholder  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  with  respect  to  such  company  shaU 
be  reduced  by  the  amount  Included  in  gross 
InccHne  by  such  shareholder  under  section 
551(b) . 

"(e)  Adjustments  and  Foreigh  Tax  Cred- 
rrs.  — Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate — 

"(1)  Adjustments  to  the  basis  of  stock  on 
accoimt  of  earnings  and  profits  taxed  under 
subsection  (a)  shaU  be  made  in  the  manner 
provided  In  section  981  (relating  to  Increases 
and  reductions  In  basis  on  accoimt  of  the 
Income  tax  treatment  of  subpart  F  income) ; 
"(2)  Elimination  of  double  taxation  of  pre- 
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vlously  taxed  earnings  and  profits  when  dis- 
tributed shall  be  made  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  section  959  (relating  to  exclusion 
from  gross  Income  of  previously  taxed  sub- 
part F  income) ;  and 

"(3)  Corporations  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
paid  income,  war  profits,  and  excess  profits 
taxes  paid  (or  deemed  paid)  by  foreign  cor- 
porations to  a  foreign  country  or  possession 
of  the  United  States  in  accordance  with  the 
special  rules  set  forth  in  section  960.". 

(b)  Section  951  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
taxation  of  Subpart  P  income)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  frtlowlng 
new  subsection. 

"(e)  Taxable  Years  Endinc  After  Decem- 
ber 31,  1974. — No  amount  shall  be  required  to 
be  Included  In  the  gross  income  of  a  United 
States  shareholder  under  subsection  (a) 
(other  than  paragraph  (l)(A)(ll)  of  such 
subsection)  with  respect  to  a  taxable  year 
of  a  controlled  foreign  corporation  ending 
after  December  31,  1974.". 

(c)  Section  1248(d)(1)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  treatment  of  gain  on  sale  of  stock  in 
certain  foreign  oorporatlcns)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "under  section  951"  each  time 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"under  section  951  or  985",  and  by  striking 
out  "under  section  959"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "under  section  959  or  985(e)(2)". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  resF>ect  to  taxable  years  of 
foreign  corporations  ending  after  December 
31,  1974.  and  to  taxable  years  of  United 
States  shareholders  v/ltliin  which  or  with 
which  such  taxable  years  of  such  foreign  cor- 
porations end. 

Amendment  No.  1324 
At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  4.  Strengthening  the  Minimum  Tax. 

(a)  Section  56  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  imposition  of  mini- 
mum tax  for  tax  preferences)  is  amended: 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  In  General. — In  addition  to  the  other 
taxes  imposed  by  this  chapter,  there  is  here- 
by imposed  for  each  taxable  year,  with  re- 
spect to  the  income  of  every  percon.  a  tax 
equal  to  10  percent  of  the  amount  (if  any) 
by  which  the  sum  of  the  Items  of  tax  prefer- 
ence exceeds  •10,000."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  -MO.OOO"  In  subsection 
(b)(1)(B)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"♦10,000";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c). 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

AMrNDMENT  NO.    132C 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

repeal   the  oil  DEPLETION   ALLOWANCE 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
time  to  eliminate  the  percentage  deple- 
tion allowance  tax  loophole  for  oil  and 
gas.  Senators  Magncson,  Jacksok,  and  I 
are  today  introducing  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  8217,  the  tax  bill  recently  reported 
out  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  to 
accomplish  that  goal. 

Every  other  business  can  deduct  from 
its  gross  sales  only  the  actual  cost  of  re- 
placing the  goods  it  sells.  Oil  companies, 
however,  can  deduct  22  percent  of  their 
gross  revenues  from  their  taxable  in- 
come, whether  or  not  this  deduction 
bears  any  relation  to  the  actual  cost  of 
replacing  the  oil  sold. 

As  a  result,  American  taxpayers  have 
been  paying  the  oil  companies  biUions  of 
dollars  a  year  through  tax  subsidies  for 
the   oil    industry.   The   industry   saved 


about  $705  million  in  U.S.  taxes  in  cal- 
endai*  year  1971  because  of  the  oil  deple- 
tion allowance.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  because  of  rising  prices  this  provi- 
sion will  cost  the  U.S.  taxpayer  $2.6  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  Senate  will  soon  be  considei'ing  a 
tax  cut  proposal  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy and  provide  much  needed  relief  for 
the  already  overburdened  taxpayer.  I 
support  this  tax  cut  to  help  taxpayers 
regain  some  of  the  earning  power  they 
have  lost  through  inflation. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  raise 
the  money  to  pay  for  this  tax  cut  for 
workingmen  and  women  than  to  remove 
this  special  oil  interest  tax  advantage 
and  require  the  oil  companies  to  pay 
their  fair  share  of  taxes. 

The  major  oil  companies'  profits  are 
skyrocketing  and  each  of  us  is  paying  the" 
price  of  these  profits  at  the  filling  station 
and  at  tax  time. 

Look  at  the  record.  In  the  first  3 
months  of  1974  Exxon's  profits  were  $708 
million — 39  percent  above  the  same 
period  in  1973. 

Texacos  profits  rose  123  percent  to 
$589  million.  Gulf  Oil  and  Standard  Oil 
of  Indiana's  profits  were  up  75  percent. 
Skclly  Oils  profits  were  up  97  percent. 
An  Occidentals  pitjfits  were  up  817 
percent. 

It  is  unconscionable  to  allow  these 
companies  to  reap  such  dividends  at  the 
expense  of  evei-y  working  American. 
While  the  workingman  in  the  lowest  in- 
come tax  bracket  pays  14  percent  of  his 
income  in  taxes,  four  of  the  largest  oil 
companies  paid  U.S.  income  taxes  at  an 
average  rate  of  2.89  percent.  Aramco,  the 
Middle-Eastern  consortium  of  gisuit  oil 
companies  paid  U.S.  taxes  at  a  rate  of 
one-tenth  of  1  percent. 

Texaco  paid  1.7  percent  and  Mobil  1.3 
percent  on  incomes  of  $1.3  billion.  These 
tax  breaks  helped  the  industry's  profits 
climb  52  percent  over  last  year  to  their 
highest  levels  ever. 

Clearly  the  percentage  depletion  al- 
lowance is  costing  billions  of  dollars. 

Is  it  ser\'ing  any  useful  purpose?  I 
strongly  believe  percentage  depletion 
serves  no  useful  purpose. 

Depletion  allowances  were  originally 
enacted  to  enable  oil  companies  to  sub- 
tract from  their  income  a  suitable 
amount  to  cover  the  loss  which  occurs 
as  an  oil  well  wears  out  or  exhausts  its 
supply.  The  original  depletion  allowance 
was  called  cost  depletion.  The  law  was 
based  on  the  cost  of  what  the  oil  com- 
pany actually  lost.  It  was  similar  to  de- 
preciation piX)visloas  which  most  busi- 
nesses utilize.  In  the  1920's  however,  the 
law  was  changed,  with  the  support  of  the 
oil  companies,  to  allow  the  companies  to 
subtract  a  set  percentage  of  their  in- 
come in  computing  taxes — originally 
27  '2  percent  and  now  22  percent. 

Today  the  allowance  has  little  to  do 
with  actual  costs  of  depletion,  is  costly, 
wasteful,  misdirected,  and  discourages 
the  diversification  of  our  energy  re- 
sources. 

>  .  THE  OIL  DEPLETION  ALLOWANCE  IS  COSTLY 

In  calendar  year  1971  the  allowance 
cost  taxpayers  over  $700  million.  With 
rising  oil  prices  it  is  estimated  that  it 
will  cost  the  taxpayers  nearly  $3  billion 


in  1975.  Tills  is  because  the  allowance  is 
based  on  income.  Thus,  as  prices  and 
profits  skyrocket,  so  does  the  depletion 
allowance.  Instead  of  paying  more  taxes 
on  more  in<x)me,  the  oil  companies  pay 
less. 

i.    THE    DEPfTIDSI    ALLOWANCE    IS    A    WASTE    OF 

MONEY 

Most  of  the  benefit  of  depletion  goes 
to  foreign  operations  and  to  people  who 
cannot  and  do  not  produce  oil.  A  land- 
owner who  receives  royalties  from  an  oil 
company  gets  the  benefits  of  percentage 
depletion.  But  this  landowner  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  exploring  or  drilling  for 
new  oil.  In  1968  a  major  Treasury  De- 
partment study — the  CONSAD  study — 
concluded  that  42  percent  of  the  deple- 
tion allowance  goes  to  such  nonoperating" 
interests  in  domestic  production  or  to 
foreign  oil  producers. 

3.    PERCENTAGE    DEPLETION    DOES    NOT    ENCOUR- 
AGE    EXPLORATION 

That  portion  of  the  depletion  allow- 
ance which  goes  to  domestic  oil  pro- 
ducers does  not  encourage  exploration. 

Since  only  10  percent  of  the  explora- 
tory v.ells  strike  oil.  depletion  benefits 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  high-risk 
drilling.  Oil  companies  prefer  to  spend 
money  drilling  in  existing  oilfields  to  be 
certain  of  receiving  the  oil  depletion 
subsidy.  The  main  effect  of  the  allow- 
ance is  to  encourage  overdrilling  in 
known  oilfields.  A  producer  can  use  the 
allowance  to  wipe  out  a  maximum  of  50 
percent  of  net  income  on  a  well  before 
tax  computation.  This  means  that  the 
biggest  benefit  of  the  subsidy  goes  to  the 
most  profitable  wells. 

The  allowance  may  actually  operate  to 
discourage  producers  from  operating  less 
profitable  or  marginal  wells.  The  strip- 
per well  operator,  producing  less  than 
10  barrels  a  day,  gets  the  short  end. 

lie  is  forced  to  pump  the  wells  he  has 
while  the  big  companies  can  close  down 
their  marginal  wells  and  skim  the  cream 
off  their  profitable  wells.  With  generous 
tax  laws  such  as  the  depletion  allowance, 
the  big  companies  have  more  money  to 
buy  up  and  gain  control  of  most  of  the 
stripper  well  operations. 

4.     DEPLETION    ALLOWANCE    DISCOURAGES    DT\'ER- 
SIPICATION   OF   U.S.   ENERGY   RESOURCES 

The  United  States  is  too  dependent  on 
oil.  Yet  this  misdirected  tax  subsidy  dis- 
courages the  production  of  cheaper  and 
more  abundant  sources  of  energy.  First 
of  all,  depletion  benefits  for  minerals  are 
based  on  the  value  of  those  minerals  in 
the  groimd  and  nojLin  their  final 
processed  form.  ThemOTt  a  $7  barrel 
of  crude  oil  gets  the  fuU  benefits  of  the^ 
depletion  allowance  while  a\?  barxrt^f 
oil  made  from  coal  will  only  r?c?!ve  de- 
pletion benefits  on  the  value  of  the  orig- 
inal coal.  Since  coal  costs  less  than  oil. 
the  bulk  of  the  $7  cost  of  liquified  coal 
lies  in  processing  expenses.  These  do  not 
qualify  for  depletion. 

At  present  then,  a  company  producing 
a  S7  barrel  of  crude  oil  gets  a  tax  bonus 
of  about  $1.30.  A  company  producing 
the  same  S7  barrel  of  oil  from  coal 
liquefication  would  rescue  a  bonus  from 
the  taxpayers  of  only  10  cents.  Those  who 
develop  solar  energy  or  a  more  efflicent 
gas  engine  would  receive  no  bonus  at  all. 

In  sum,  the  depletion  allowance  dis- 
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courages  the  development  of  alternative 
energy  resources,  provides  benefits  to 
producers  of  foreign  oil,  pays  dividends  to 
foreign  and  domestic  landowners  to  just 
sit  back  and  collect  royalties.  And  it  gives 
most  of  its  benefits  to  the  large  inte- 
grated oil  companies  and  not  inde- 
pendents. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  decided  to 
recommend  repeal  of  the  percentage 
depletion  allowance.  However,  the  slow 
phaseout  of  the  allowance  contemplated 
by  that  committee  would  have  no  effect 
in  1974.  Our  proposal  would  return 
significant  revenues  to  the  Public 
Treasury  rather  than  turning  them  over 
to  an  industry  whose  profits  rose  55  per- 
cent in  1973  while  the  consumer  paid  the 
price. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  v,'ith  me 
in  removing  the  percentage  depletion  tax 
loophole. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
amendment  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1326 

Oa  page      ,  line      ,  add  the  foUoulug: 

Sec.  4.  Repeal  of  Pekcentage  Depletion  fob 

On.  AND  Oas  Pkodcction 

lai  Repeal  of  Oil  and  Oas  Depletion.  (1) 
Section  613(b)(1)(A)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  or  1954,  as  amended  (26  U.S.C. 
613(b)  (1)  (A)),  Is  amended  by  deleting  the 
words  "oil  and  gas  wells"  and  by  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "certain  gas  wells  as 
defined  in  subsection  ( e)  of  this  section". 

(2)  Section  613(b)(7)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  (A)  deleting  "or"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (A)  thereof;  (B)  by  deleting 
the  period  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (B) 
thereof  and  by  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "; 
or";  and  (C)  by  Inserting  the  following  new 
subparagraph  after  such  subparagraph  (B) : 
"(C)  oil  and  gas  wells." 

(b)  Cebtain  Oas  Wells.  Section  613  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  613) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e>  Special  Rttle  fob  Cebtain  Gas  Wells. 

"(1)  The  gas  wells  referred  to  in  section 
613(b)  (1)  (A)  ar»— 

(A)  wells  producing  regulated  natural  gas, 
to  the  extent  of  such  production,  and 

(B)  wells  producing  natural  gas  sold  under 
a  fixed  contract  to  the  extent  of  such  produc- 
tion. 

"(2)  (A)  The  term  'natural  gas  sold  under 
a  fixed  contract'  means  domestic  nattiral  gas 
sold  by  the  producer  under  a  contract,  in  ef- 
fect on  AprU  10,  1974,  and  all  times  there- 
after before  such  sale,  under  which  the  price 
for  such  gas  cannot  be  adjusted  to  reflect  to 
any  extent  the  increase  in  liabilities  of  the 
seller  for  tax  under  this  section  by  reason 
of  the  repeal  of  percentage  depletion.  Price 
increases  subsequent  to  April  10,  1974  shall 
be  presumed  to  take  increases  in  tax  liabili- 
ties mto  account  unless  the  taxpayer  dem- 
onstrates the  contrary  by  clear  and  con- 
vincing evidence. 

"(B)  The  term  'natural  gas'  means  any 
product  (other  than  crude  oil)  of  an  oil  or 
gas  well  if  a  deduction  for  depletion  is  allow- 
able under  section  611  with  respect  to  such 
product. 

"(C)  The  term  'domeatic'  refers  to  petro- 
leum from  an  oil  or  gas  well  located  in  the 
United  States  or  in  a  possession  of  the 
United  States. 

"(D)  The  term  'crude  oil'  includes  a  nat- 
ural gas  liquid  recovered  from  a  gas  well 
In  lease  separators  or  field  facilities. 

"(B)    The    term    'regulated    natural    gas' 


means  domestic  natural  gas  produced  and 
sold  by  the  producer,  prior  to  January  1, 
1976,  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  the  price  for  which 
has  not  been  adjusted  to  reflect  to  any  ex- 
tent the  Increase  in  liability  ot  the  seller  for 
tax  by  reason  of  the  repeal  of  percentage  de- 
pletion. Price  increases  subsequent  to 
April  10.  1974  shall  be  presumed  to  take  in- 
creases in  tax  liabilities  into  account  unless 
the  taxpayer  demonstrates  the  contrary  by 
clear  and  convincing  evidence." 

(c)  Effective  Dates.  The  amendment 
made  by  subsections  (a)  iind  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  to  oU  and  gas  produced  on 
or  after  January  1,  1974. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Ml'.  President,  high 
prices  have  created  tremendous  windfall 
profits  for  oil  companies.  The  size  of  the 
windfalls  is  so  large  the  numbers  are 
hard  to  grasp.  The  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation  estimates 
1974  profits  on  domestic  oil  production 
alone  will  be  $9  billion  after  taxes.  These 
windfall  profits  are  in  large  part  at- 
tributable to  taxpayer  subsidies  of  the 
oil  industry.  It  is  time  Congress  insists 
that  the  oil  industry  pay  their  fair  share 
of  taxes  on  their  increased  profits. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  Senator 
RiBicoFF  and  Senator  Jackson  in  an 
amendment  to  HJl.  8217,  the  vessel  re- 
pair tariff  bill,  to  restore  equity  to  the 
energy  tax  system.  Senator  Ribicoff, 
Senator  Jackson  and  myself  propose 
that  the  Senate  act  to  repeal  the  oil  and 
gas  depletion  allowance  immediately. 
This  huge  tax  loophole  has  outlived  any 
usefulness  it  may  have  had.  Simple  jus- 
tice requires  taxpayers  no  longer  subsi- 
dize the  industry  that  is  reaping  windfall 
profits  far  in  excess  of  anything  our  Na- 
tion has  ever  before  experienced. 

Immediate  repeal  of  the  oil  depletion 
allowance,  effective  January  1,  1974,  as 
we  propose,  would  yield  $2.6  billion  more 
revenues  this  year  than  a  phased-in  re- 
peal such  SIS  proposed  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  By  1980, 
the  total  difference  between  immediate 
and  phased  repeal  of  depletion  will  total 
$80  billion. 

These  extra  windfall  profits  are  not 
needed  to  finance  future  oil  and  gas  ex- 
ploration. The  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation  estimates  the 
industry  is  limited  to  investing  a  maxi- 
mum of  50  percent  of  recent  profit  in- 
creases. Immediate  repeal  of  depletion 
will  still  leave  an  average  $1.50  per  bar- 
rel increase  in  profits  over  1973,  as  a 
price  incentive  for  expanded  exploration 
and  development. 

Depletion  allowances  have  not  stimu- 
lated exploration  and  development.  To 
the  contrary,  a  Library  of  Congress 
study  concludes  they  have  stimulated 
overdrilling  of  existing  fields.  Further, 
depletion  allowances  significantly  re- 
ward large  domestic  producers  out  of 
proportion  to  the  rewards  received  by 
smaller  producers.  Worst,  during  today's 
energy  shortages,  depletion  allowances 
actively  discourage  capital  expenditures 
and  cheaper,  more  abundant  energy 
sources  such  as  coal  liquefaction,  oil 
shale  and  solar  energy. 

The  Congress  must  choose  the  most 
efficient  incentives  to  encourage  the  pro- 
duction of  new  domestic  energy  supplies. 
The  existing  tax  subsidies  are  inefiBclent 
Incentives  and,  in  fact.  oft«n  act  as  dis- 


incentives. Where  tax  subsidies  do  have 
an  effect  on  oil  producers,  they  create 
out-of-pocket  transfers  from  taxpayers 
to  producers. 

Depletion  was  originally  designed  to 
allow  producers  to  recover  the  loss  in 
value  of  oil  as  they  took  it  out  of  the 
ground.  "Cost"  depletion  can  be  con- 
sidered analogous  to  ordinary  business 
depreciation.  Percentage  depletion,  on 
the  other  hand,  results  in  producers  re- 
covering the  value  of  oil  wells  16  times 
over. 

Inefficient  tax  subsidies  to  oil  producers 
cannot  be  justified  during  times  of  wind- 
fall profits.  Domestic  oil  prices  have  more 
than  doubled  over  the  past  year  and  the 
price  of  domestic  crude  oil  continues  to 
rise. 

The  President's  energy  message  calLs 
for  a  tax  on  windfall  profits.  I,  and  other 
Members  of  the  Senate,  have  called  for 
a  price  rollback.  It  is  unconscionable  to 
argue  that  tax  subsidies  are  needed  to 
further  increase  oil  profits  today. 

The  current  windfall  profits  in  domes- 
tic oil  production  can  be  entirely  attrib- 
uted to  price  increases  in  foreign  crude 
oil.  In  1972,  domestic  crude  oil  was  more 
expensive  than  foreign  crude  oil.  Today, 
foreign  crude  oil  has  a  posted  price  in 
excess  of  $10  per  barrel.  Domestic  crude 
oil  production  costs  average  less  than 
$3.50  per  barrel.  New  domestic  crude  oil 
is  being  sold  at  foreign  crude  oil  prices. 
Domestic  producers  are  reaping  a  $6.50 
per  barrel  windfall  because  of  foreign 
oil  price  fixing.  Repeal  of  the  oil  deple- 
tion allowance  woiild  reduce  this  wind- 
fall by  about  $1.50  per  barrel.  So  immedi- 
ate repeal  of  depletion  will  still  leave 
massive  increased  profits  as  a  price  in- 
centive to  attract  capital  for  expanded 
oil  and  gas  production. 

There  is  no  better  time  for  the  Senate 
to  consider  repeal  of  this  tax  loophole 
than  in  the  context  of  tax  relief  for  the 
ordinary  consumer.  I  am  proud  of  my 
record  in  consumer  protection.  Consum- 
ers have  grown  increasingly  more  frus- 
trated as  oil  industry  profits  skyrocket, 
energy  supplies  grow  short,  and  the  oil 
subsidy  burden  on  the  common  taxpayer 
increases.  Repeal  of  the  depletion  allow- 
ance, effective  January  1,  1974,  will  yield 
$19.4  billion  more  revenues  by  1980,  than 
the  Ways  and  Means  "oil  tax  reform" 
bill.  This  money  is  readily  available  for 
redistribution  to  hard-pressed  taxpayers. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  In  this  effort.  The  time  to  act 
is  now.  The  choice  is  simple.  Does  the 
Senate  wish  to  maintain  unconscionably 
high  windfall  profits  for  oil  companies,  or 
does  the  Senate  wish  to  provide  tax 
equity  for  the  ordinary  workingman? 


SOLAR  HEATING  AND  COOLING 
DEMONSTRATION  ACT  OP  1974 — 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1332 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr. 
Church,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr. 
Hansen,  Mr.  Haskell,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Mathias, 
Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Nelson, 
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Mr.  TuNNEY,  and  Mr.  Williams)  sub- 
mitted an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  11864)  to  provide  for  the  early 
commercial  demonstration  of  the  tech- 
nology of  solar  heating  by  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  in  cooperation  with 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  and  other 
Federal  agencies,  and  for  the  early  de- 
velopment and  commercial  demonstra- 
tion of  technology  for  combined  solar 
heating  and  cooling. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1304 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cook,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  1304,  to  the  bill  (S.  1539)  to  amend 
and  extend  certain  acts,  relating  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1305 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dolei.  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  <Mr.  Chiles' 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  amendment 
No.  1305,  to  Senate  bill  1539,  supra. 

AMENDMENTS   NOS.    1239.    I30B.   AND    1309 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ervin.  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  <Mr.  Helms* 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendments 
Nos.  1239,  1308,  and  1308,  to  Senate  bill 
1539,  supra. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  CHANG- 
ING VETERANS  DAY 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Standing  Subcommittee  on 
Federal  Charters,  Holidays,  and  Celebra- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  the  subcom- 
mittee will  hold  a  public  hearing  on  June 
3,  1974,  on  the  following  general  bills 
which  have  for  their  purpose  designating 
November  11  of  each  year  as  Veterans 
Day  and  to  make  such  day  a  legal  public 
holiday:  S.  41,  S.  552,  S.  618,  S.  2882,  S. 
2901,  and  .  3079. 

The  hearing  will  commence  at  10  a.m. 
in  room  2228,  Dirksen  Office  Building  on 
June  3.  Persons  desiring  to  testify  or 
submit  statements  should  notify  Thomas 
B.  Collins,  counsel,  2226  Dirksen  Office 
Building  on  or  before  June  1,  1974. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan) 
and  myself,  chairman. 


and  empha.size  existing  rules  and  cus- 
toms pertaining  to  the  display  and  use 
of  the  flag  of  the  United  itates. 

The  hearing  will  commence  at  10  a.m. 
in  room  2228,  Dirksen  Office  Building,  on 
Jime  7. 

Persons  desiring  to  testify  or  submit 
statements  should  notify  Thomas  B. 
Collins,  coimsel,  2226  Dirksen  Office 
Building,  on  or  before  June  4,  1974. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan > 
and  myself,  chairman. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  FLAG 
CODE  REVISION 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Standing  Subcommittee  on 
Federal  Charters,  Holidays,  and  Cele- 
brations of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  the 
subcommittee  will  hold  a  public  hearing 
on  June  7, 1974.  on  S.  340,  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  commission  to  study  the  usage, 
customs,  and  laws  relating  to  the  flag 
of  the  United  States,  and  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  91,  a  joint  resolution  to  codify 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINGS  ON 
•INDEXING" 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Production  and  Stabilization  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  will  hold  hearings  on  June 
10  and  11  on  the  question  of  statutory 
wage  and  price  escalation — what  has 
come  to  be  known  as  "indexing."  This 
concept  was  first  put  forth  in  this  coun- 
try by  Prof.  Milton  Friedman.  It  has  gen- 
erated widespread  interest  in  recent 
weeks  as  the  rate  of  inflation  climbs  and 
even  the  most  optimistic  economists  see 
no  end  in  sight. 

The  subcommittee  hearings  will  be 
held  in  room  5302  of  the  Dirksen  Build- 
ing at  10  a.m.  For  further  information, 
please  contact  my  legislative  assistant. 
Jack  Weiss,  at  extension  5824. 

Mr.  President,  for  informational  pur- 
poses I  ask  that  a  recent  column  on  in- 
dexing be  inserted  in  the  Record.  The 
column  is  by  the  distinguished  columnist 
Hobart  Rowen  and  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  Sunday,  May  5. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Climate  for  Indexing? 
( By  Hobart  Rowen ) 

Milton  Friedman,  as  I  wrote  a  few  weeks 
ago.  has  stimulated  a  lively  controversy  by 
suggesting  that  the  way  to  beat  inflation  is 
to  use  a  system  of  wage  and  price  escalators. 

This  is  sometimes  called  "indexing."  and 
would  be  modeled  on  what  is  said  to  be  a 
successful,  long-time  experience  in  Brazil. 

Most  economists  who  have  expressed  a 
public  opinion  on  using  escalators  to  com- 
pensat«  for  inflation  are  against  the  Idea, 
arguing  that  it  will  make  matters  worse. 

But  the  steady  upward  march  of  prices 
creating  the  worst  inflation  in  this  country 
since  the  first  World  War — gives  the  idea  of 
Indexing  at  least  some  surface  credence. 

One  uncontestable  fact  Is  that  some  seg- 
ments of  the  public  right  now  get  the  bene- 
fit of  indexing,  while  others  do  not.  Thus, 
some  4  million  members  whose  leaders  were 
far-sighted  enough  to  get  cost-of-living 
clauses  writt«n  into  their  contracts  get  a 
measure   of  protection   against   inflation. 

But  since  such  contracts  are  still  the  ex- 
ception rather  than  the  rule.  COL  escalators 
simply  become  part  of  higher  costs  that 
everyone  else  has  to  pay.  To  take  one  exam- 
ple, auto  workers  get  a  COL  adjustment  un- 
der their  contract.  That  leads  to  higher 
prices  for  cars  that  must  be  paid  by  pur- 
chasers whose  wages  were  not  similarly 
"indexed." 

Critics  of  the  Friedman  proposal  range  in 
ideology  all  the  way  from  liberal  economies 
Arthur  M.  Okun  and  Robert  R.  Nathan  to 
conservatives  like  Chicago  banker  Gayland 
Freeman  and  retiring  Treasurj'  Secretary 
George  Shultz. 


Nuthan  says  that  indexing  "cfculd  become 
a  real  rat  race,  with  everyone  carrying 
around  his  own  portable  computer  to  check 
the  figures  to  see  he  gets  his  fair  share. 

Shultz  not  only  agrees  that  all  increased 
costs  "would  be  built  in  automatically."  but 
pretests  that  the  Brazilian  experience  lEzi't 
applicable  to  this  country  in  the  first  place. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  great  differeiiccs 
between  their  system  and  ovirs.  One  major 
one— )iot  noted  by  Friedman — is  that  the 
indexing  system  there  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  v.ilue  of  capital  investment  rather 
than  wajes. 

Thu?.  the  Brazilian  government  estab- 
lifhes  in  advance  what  the  upi>er  limit  ol 
waee  advances  can  be.  and  that  Is  all  the 
collective  bargaining  process  is  allowed  to 
V.  cik  out. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  what  has  ac- 
tually taken  place  in  Brazil  say  the  Govern- 
ment will  typically  establish  15  per  cent  as 
the  anticipated  rate  of  inflation,  and  thus 
assume  a  major  political  commitment  to  do 
no  worse  than  that. 

Having  gone  that  far.  according  to  a  U.S. 
government  source,  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment has  had  to  establish  controls  to  give 
the  appearance  of  success.  The  result  has 
been  black  markets,  with  actual  rises  in 
prices  under  the  indexing  system  perhaps 
d ruble  tlie  cfficially  stated  increase. 

Sa's  Chicago  banker  Freeman:  "The  fig- 
ure? That  the  Minister  of  Finance  puts  out 
are  si^pect." 

It  is  easy  enough  to  put  aside  the  notion 
C  emulating  Brazil,  which  is  a  dlctatorsh-p 
under  the  Army's  thumb.  The  achievement, 
under  indexing,  of  a  GNP  Increasing  by  an- 
nua! rates  of  10  per  cent  for  six  years  in  a 
row  (if  the  figures  are  believable)  is  hardly 
enou<ih  to  compensate  for  a  non-democratic 
form  of  Government. 

But  the  idea  of  distributing  the  burden  of 
inflation  more  equitably  doesnt  have  to  be 
ass-ciated  with  the  anti-social  character  of 
the  Brazilian  Government.  David  R.  Shelton. 
a  Washington  attorney,  who  once  raised  the 
question  of  Indexing  U.S.  savings  bonds,  savs 
in  a  letter: 

"I  have  always  wondered  why  our  Federal 
government  has  been  so  solicitous  to  grant 
cost  of  living  pension  Increases  to  retired 
bureaucrats.  .  ^  .  and  so  determined  to  ef- 
fectually confiscate  the  life  savings  of  those 
little  jjeople  suckered  into  putting  every- 
thing they  can  accumulate  into  Series  E 
bonds." 

Another  correspondent,  Harold  Robinson  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Development, 
points  out  that  escalator  adjustments  for  in- 
flation have  been  used  in  Israel,  Bolivia,  and 
Colombia,  as  well  as  Brazil. 

Shultz'  basic  argument  is  that  acceptance 
of  indexing  would  be  admission  that  the 
"extraordinary  10  per  cent  rate  of  inflation" 
that  we've  had  for  a  year  Is  "something  we 
are  willing  to  live  with  " 

"I  think  it  is  more  credible  to  say  'No, 
were  not  going  to  have  that  here  in  this 
country'  "  Shultz  said  in  an  interview. 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  are  three  alter- 
natives to  the  indexing  idea: 

First,  we  can  continue  as  we're  going  with 
the  anti-Inflation  responsibility  saddled  on 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  The  hope  would 
be  that  with  a  mild  recession,  high  interest 
rates,  and  no  worse  than  6  per  cent  unem- 
ployment, inflation  could  be  checked. 

Second,  an  even  tougher  kind  of  austerity 
could  be  enforced,  with  unemployment 
pushed  to  9  or  10  per  cent  to  br«ak  the  in- 
flationary cycle. 

Third,  there  Is  Nathan's  proposal  for  "a 
year  or  two  of  tough  but  flexible  and  fair 
controls  to  break  the  spiral." 

Inasmuch  as  all  signs  point  to  continuing 
inflation  despite  the  Ped's  efforts;  and  be- 
cause no  one  is  ready  to  advocate  a  depres- 
sion: and  because  even  Nathan  admits  that 
current  support   is  about  zero  for  controls. 
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the    demand    for    e!,caiators— whether    the  the  Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Recrea- 

soluilon  U  sensible  or  not-will  grow.  The  jjon  on  June  15,  1974,  In  Los  Angeles, 

climate  Is  right.  p^jjj    ^^  ^^^  following  bUl: 
-^— "■■— ^—  S.   1270 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON 
r':MINATIONS 

Ml-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday. 
May  21,  1974.  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room  2228 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
following  nominations: 

Robert  M.  Dimcan.  of  Ohio,  to  be  US. 
District  Judge  for  the  Southern  District 
of  Ohio,  vice  Carl  A.  Weirxman,  retii-ed. 

H.  Curtis  Meanor,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
US.  District  Judge  for  the  District  of 
New  Jersey,  vice  John  J.  Kitchen,  de- 
cea.sed. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland". 
chairman;  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McCiEiLAN),  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  <  Mr.  Hrcska  > . 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  OPEN 
GOVERNMENT  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  RIB"  TF.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  anuoaiice  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public.  2  days  of 
healings  on  S.  260.  Government  in  the 
Sunshine  Act.  which  provides  for  open 
meeting  of  Government  agencies  and 
congressional  committees. 

The  hearings  will  take  place  at  10  a. m. 
on  May  21.  in  room  1124  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  and  May  22.  in  room  3303 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

Those  Senators  wishing  to  testify  or 
those  who  wish  to  submit  a  written  state- 
ment for  the  hearing  record  should  write 
to  the  Reorganization  Subcommittee, 
room  162.  Russell  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C.,  20510.  or  call 
22.5-2308  or  225-5274. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HEAR- 
INGS BEFORE  THE  SENATE  IN- 
TERIOR AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  the  scheduling 
of  a  public  hearing  before  the  Senate 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  June  6.  be- 
ginning at  10  a.m.  in  room  3110  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  Testi- 
mony is  invited  regarding  S.  3362.  the  so- 
called  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
self-financing  bill. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish  to 
submit  a  written  statement  for  the  hear- 
ing record  should  write  to  the  Interior 
and  Insxilar  Affairs  Committee,  room 
3106,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.  20510. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  S.  1270 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 

annotmce  for  the   Information   of   the 

Senate  and  the  public  that  open  public 

field  hearings  have  been  scheduled  by 


To  establish  In  the  State  of  California  the 
Santa  Monica  Mountain  and  Seashore  Na- 
tional Urban  Park. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
S.  3188 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  that  open  public 
hearings  have  been  scheduled  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Recreation 
on  May  31,  1974.  at  2  p.m..  in  room  3110, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
following  bill : 

S.  3188 

To  establish  the  Sewall-Belmont  House  Na- 
tional Historic  Site,  and  for  other  purposes. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  JUNE  6 
ON  BILL  TO  INCREASE  PER 
DIEM  AND  MILEAGE 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  June  6.  the  Subcommittee  on 
Budgeting.  Management,  and  Expend- 
itures will  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  3341. 
This  bill  would  Increase  from  $25  to  $35 
the  per  diem  expenses  of  Federal  em- 
ployees traveling  on  official  business.  It 
would  increase  from  12  cents  to  14.5 
cents  the  mileage  rate  of  compensation 
for  Federal  employees  who  use  their  own 
car  for  official  business.  The  bill  would 
also  provide  for  continuous  study  and 
quarterly  reports  on  employee  travel 
costs  by  the  Comptroller  General. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  HcDDLESTON)  wlll  picslde  at 
the  hearings.  It  is  my  intention  to  con- 
vene a  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  soon 
after  the  hearing,  so  that  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  may  make  their 
recommendation  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations 

The  text  of  8.  3341,  the  remarks  I 
made  upon  Introducing  it,  and  a  study 
by  the  General  Services  Administration 
regarding  the  present  cost  of  operating 
privately  owned  automobiles  appear  in 
the  Congressional  Record  for  April  10, 
beginning  on  page  S5583. 

Persons  or  organizations  who  wish  to 
testify  or  submit  statements  regarding 
the  legislation  should  write  or  caU  the 
subcommittee,  161  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20510.  The 
phone  numbers  are  255-1474 — majority, 
and  255-1481 — minority. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


PROSPECTS  FOR  GROWTH  IN  THE 
AMERICAN  ECONOMY 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  very  forceful 
and  perceptive  statement  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  Senator 
Mansfield  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Growth  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  on  Wednesday,  May  8,  1974, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sei-ve 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Growth  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  which  was  estabUshed  to 
analyze  the  long-term  prospects  for 
growth  in  the  American  economy.  Om- 
purpose  is  to  look  ahead  at  what  the  po- 
tential roadblocks  might  be — shortages 
of  raw  materials,  shortages  of  private 
and  public  capital  investment,  unrelent- 
ing inflation  and  continual  high  levels  of 
unemployment,  and  other  major  issues 
which  must  be  examined  comprehensive- 
ly as  they  affect  the  magnitude  and 
pattern  of  long-term  economic  growth  in 
the  United  States. 

We  conducted  our  first  round  of  hear- 
ings on  May  8  and  9,  and  were  honored 
by  having  the  majority  leader  as  our  first 
witness.  I  wish  to  commend  Senator 
Mansfield  for  his  awareness  and 
thoughtful  analysis  of  the  serious  prob- 
lems on  the  horizon,  and  thank  him  for 
expressing  his  deep  concern  and  Interest 
in  the  objectives  of  this  new  subcom- 
mittee. 

Senator  Mansfield  has  shown  great 
initiative  in  setting  up  a  constructive 
dialog  between  the  joint  leadei-ship  of 
the  Congress  and  several  representatives 
of  the  executive  branch  on  the  disjointed 
government  machinery  we  have  to  ad- 
dress the  inter-related  issues  of  long- 
range  economic  growth. 

Those  of  us  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Growth  share  Senator  Mans- 
field's concerns  about  the  economic 
future  of  this  Nation  and  I  commend  his 
excellent  statement  to  my  colleagues. 

Statement  of  Senator  Mike  Mansfttlo 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  this  Committee  on 
what  I  regard  as  an  issue  of  the  most  press- 
ing national  significance  and  concern.  What 
you  are  embarking  upon  and  what  so  many 
of  us  in  the  Congress,  in  the  Executive  and 
elsewbere  In  our  national  life  have  come  to 
view  with  increasing  alarm  could  t>e  ex- 
pressed no  better  than  It  has  been  framed 
by  the  enabling  charter  of  this  panel :  A  Sub- 
commitee  on  Economic  Growth:  to  think 
ahead,  to  think  long  range,  to  analyze  In  a 
very  measured  methodical  way  the  full  spec- 
trum of  problems  that  we  as  a  nation  con- 
front In  terms  of  capacity  and  employment 
needs,  of  raw  materials  and  resource  require- 
ments. It  is  a  charter,  may  I  suggest,  that 
has  emerged  out  of  a  deep  sense  of  frustra- 
tion with  the  disjointed  way  government 
has  tended  for  decades  not  so  much  to  act 
but  instead  to  react  on  a  crash  basis  when 
a  comoonent  of  this  gigantic,  intricate  ma- 
chine of  the  American  Economy  gets  out 
of  whack  in  ways  that  Impose  both  suffering 
and  hardship  upon  great  segments  of  the 
American  public. 

What  we  face  may,  in  part,  be  character- 
ized as  follows:  cartels,  scarcity,  diminish- 
ing sources,  e.xpandlng  usage,  production  re- 
strictions, steep  price  rises  and  expedient 
remedies.  What  needs  to  be  asked  and  what 
you.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  your  committee  with 
Its  new  mandate  are  asking  through  these 
hearings,  and  what  is  being  asked  over  In 
the  Commerce  Committee  and  In  others  is 
this:  how  are  we  as  a  nation  equipped — or 
Ul-equipped — to  address  the  next  crisis  in 
resources  or  materials  or  commodities.  Do 
we  have  at  the  highest  level  of  national  life 
an  effective  capacity  to  look  at  all  of  the 
information:  to  identify  all  ot  the  potential 
areas  of  crisis  and  to  have  the  benefit  of  as- 
sessments as  to  all  of  the  various  remedies 
available  to  avert  the  next  crisis  or  to  mini- 
mize Its  Impact  on  the  American  people. 
These  questions  are  answered  by  the  very 
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nature  of  what  you  are  undertaking  in  this 
Committee,  by  what  Senator  Magnuson  Is 
undertaking  In  the  Commerce  Committee 
ar.d  by  what  others  are  doing  In  the  Con- 
gress and  in  the  Executive  Branch,  not  to 
ipeak  of  the  activities  of  private  founda- 
tions and  universities  and  corporate  estab- 
lishments. If  I  have  read  the  signs  correctly, 
tlierefore,  what  they  point  to  is  the  emerg- 
ence of  a  firm  resolve  that  when  it  comes  to 
basic  economic  needs,  the  nation  must  be 
belter  equipped  and  better  able  to  provide 
moie  rational  answers  in  the  declslon-mak- 
iu%  process. 

For  all  of  us,  I  think  the  Issue  was  clari- 
fied a  few  months  ago  when  long  lines  of 
automobiles  accumulated  to  vie  for  short 
rations  of  gasoline.  It  is  not  only  that  a 
declMon  to  build  or  not  to  build  a  new  re- 
finery or  steel  mill  or  chemical  plant,  or  to 
start  a  mining  operation  can  have  major 
repercussions  throughout  a  community,  the 
nation  or  even  abroad,  it  is  also  that  a  short- 
age of  raw  materials  derived  from  petroleum 
can  shut  down  auto  plants  in  Detroit  and 
manufacturers  of  recording  tapes  In  Los 
Angeles. 

It  is  not  so  much  a  lack  of  study  or  an 
absence  of  data  and  information.  For  a 
quarter  century  or  more,  experts  have  warned 
about  coming  crises  with  regard  to  vital 
basic  materials  and  commodities.  More  im- 
portant is  that  we  simply  have  no  systema- 
tized method  of  assessing  Information  In 
order  to  determine  our  needs  early  enough 
and  to  move  quickly  enough  to  provide  a 
reasoned  answer,  or  even  to  make  the  at- 
tempt. 

What  if  Governmant  at  any  time  in  the 
past  two  decades  had  established  a  central 
information  unit — a  data  bank  so  to  speak — 
charged  with  compiling  statistics  on  energy 
resources,  analyzing  on  a  continuing  basis 
the  status  of  supply  and  sources,  projecting 
consumption  rates,  reporting  refining  capac- 
ity, evaluating  current  technolcgj-  and  future 
application  and  equipped  to  report  antici- 
pated deficiencies  directly  to  Congress  and  to 
the  President  with  specific  recommendations. 
There  is  little  doubt,  I  think,  that  had  such 
an  agency  existed,  there  would  have  been  no 
luel  crisis,  and,  certainly,  no  reason  to  have 
addressed  the  matter  on  a  crash  basis,  estab- 
lishing almost  overnight  a  whole  new  federal 
bureaucracy  so  we  could  meet  Immediate  re- 
quirements for  heat,  light  and  transnorta- 
tlon. 

And  if  It  U  energy  today,  of  what  wlll  we 
as  a  nation  be  In  dire  need  tomorrow?  Three 
or  four  years  ago,  the  Interior  Department 
told  us  that  there  were  at  least  thirteen  basic 
minerals  for  most  of  which  we  depend  upon 
sources  outside  the  United  States.  The  figure 
has  grown  to  forty  or  more.  They  range  from 
aluminum  and  chromium,  to  tin,  lead,  nickel 
and  so  on.  For  at  least  thirty  of  these  ma- 
terials, the  nation  has  already  become  over 
60%  dependent  upon  other  countries.  In 
part,  the  dependence  may  be  answered  at 
some  unknown  future  date  by  new  technol- 
ogies such  as  the  recapture  and  recycling 
efforts  that  are  just  now  barely  more  than 
an  Idea.  For  now.  however,  that  dependence 
Is  with  us  and  It  is  complicated  by  what 
happens  when  supplier  nations  gang  to- 
gether. 

I  realize  full  well  that  the  President  and 
Secretary  Kissinger  are  trying  to  improve  the 
bargaining  strength  of  the  consumer  na- 
tions Insofar  as  petroleum  Is  concerned.  But 
what  happened  with  oil  is  very  likely  to  hap- 
pen with  bauxite,  or  copper  or  nickel  or  zinc 
or  tin  or  whatever,  when  the  basic  needs  of 
heavy  consumer  societies  must  be  met  by 
sources  beyond  their  national  boundaries. 
Secretary  Kissinger  has  now  gone  to  the 
United  Nations  to  stress  that  Interdepend- 
ence of  developed  and  developing  nations 
with  regard  to  key  resources  was  essential  to 
global  sUbUlty.  But  the  International  in- 
strumentalities he  envisioned  to  accommo- 


date cooperation  between  producer  and  con- 
sumer nations  can  be  established,  it  seems 
to  me,  only  after  there  is  constructed  within 
our  own  nation  a  mechanism  able  to  grasp 
what  is  needed  for  our  own  people  not  only 
today  but  five  or  ten  years  hence.  It  Is  to 
this  precise  task  that  this  Committee  has 
addressed  itself.  And  you  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  your  efforts. 

As  you  know,  the  problem  goes  well  beyond 
metals  or  minerals  and  does  not  relate  only 
to  those  in  which  we  are  In  a  dependent 
status.  In  1973.  the  nation  experienced  the 
biggest  boost  in  the  cost  of  groceries  In  over 
twenty-five  years.  Prices  for  fibers  have  riten 
93  percent.  The  story  of  how  inflation  con- 
tinues to  WTack  our  people  on  every  front 
was  written  graphically  in  the  double  digit 
figures  released  two  or  three  weeks  ago — 
10';,',  from  March  of  1973  to  March  of  1974; 
14  =  2  ',  l^or  the  first  three  months  of  this  year. 
And  while  Americans  are  made  to  pay  more 
let  us  not  forget  that  in  some  areas  of  the 
world,  the  basic  conunodities  are  not  even 
available.  Tlie  problem  Is  worse  In  Europe. 
Asia  and  Latin  America.  A  whole  corridor 
spanning  the  African  Continent  is  now 
caught  in  a  struggle  for  survival  under  the 
twin  burdens  of  drought  and  famine. 

In  the  United  States,  however,  I  believe  it 
Is  largely  the  question  of  basic  shortages  and 
related  matters  which  will  mandate  the 
crises.  And  the  crises,  one  after  another,  will 
pounce  on  us  most  assuredly  unless  and  un- 
til as  a  nation  we  are  prepared  to  adjust  our 
government  apparatus  here  In  the  Congress, 
as  this  Committee  is  doing,  and  in  the  Execu- 
tive to  meet  the  fundamental  problem. 

Let  me  say  again,  however,  that  this  prob- 
lem is  not  really  so  much  one  of  the  absence 
of  information.  At  last  report,  more  than 
fifty  federal  agencies  and  administrations 
were  collecting  and  compiling  relevant  data 
and  that  was  before  any  apparatus  was  set 
up  to  address  environmental  concerns  or  to 
monitor  product  safety  or  to  perform  a  host 
of  other  recently  legislated  activities. 

Take  a  specific  example.  In  the  Commerce 
Department  there  are  some  160  professionals 
in  the  Office  of  Business  Research  and  Anal- 
ysis and  twenty  or  thirty  of  them  alone  are 
dealing  with  Information  on  industrial  com- 
modities. Look  at  It  in  broader  terms.  We 
find  that  for  data  on  imports  and  exports, 
we  can  turn  to  the  Agriculture,  Treasury 
and  Commerce  Departments,  the  Council  on 
Economic  Policy,  FEO,  the  Special  Trade 
Representative  and  more;  for  production, 
there  are  the  Interior  and  Agriculture  De- 
partments, HUD,  FEO  and  more;  for  basic 
regulatory  decisions,  there  are  DOT,  ICC. 
PTC.  EPA,  the  Federal  Reserve  and  more; 
and  so  It  goes.  While  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment appears  to  be  tightening  up  on  the 
exports  of  materials.  Treasury  is  endeavor- 
ing to  stimulate  exports  through  the  DISC 
Incentives.  (In  some  Instances,  two  or  three 
different  agencies  with  overlapping  responsi- 
bilities arrive  at  contradicting  appraisals  of 
the  present  state  and  future  prospects  of 
the  same  industry.) 

The  situation  is  not  very  different  here  In 
the  Congress,  except  In  magnitude.  When 
It  comes  to  our  diverse  and  seemingly  in- 
satiable appetites  for  economic  Information, 
our  Committees  reflect  the  same  fractured 
state  as  the  Executive  in  terms  of  who  is 
keeping  track  of  what  with  regard  to  such 
matters  as  minerals,  pesticides,  fertilizers, 
timber  and  wood  materials,  tax  policy,  stra- 
tegic materials,  stockpiles,  export  policy,  for- 
eign trade,  production,  recycling,  resource 
development,  materials  allocation,  commod- 
ity controls,  importation,  mining  and  all  the 
rest.  It  Is.  therefore,  with  enormous  gratitude 
that  I  greet  this  Committees  efforts  to  look 
ahead  and  help  us  all  to  coordinate  our  ef- 
forts and  actions  In  terms  of  long  range 
Implications  regarding  any  one  of  these  or 
a  host  of  other  concerns  and  actions  we  may 
take  with  respect  thereto. 


It  is  to  this  specific  Issue  that  I.  alon^; 
with  the  Republican  Leader.  Hugh  Scott,  and 
others,  have  endeavored  to  address  ourselves 
recently.  Before  getting  into  these  efforts, 
let  me  say  that  all  of  us.  I  believe,  seek  simi- 
lar objectives.  To  that  end,  Hugh  Seen  and 
I  are  exploring  whether  or  not  on  the  ba-sls 
of  all  of  the  studies  and  recomniendatioiis. 
there  can  be  created  as  a  part  of  our  ii»- 
tional  life  an  Instrumentality  that  would 
serve  to  coordinate  and  to  Interpret  all  in- 
formation, to  forecast  upcoming  problems 
in  terms  of  shortages  or  other  adversities 
and  to  provide  meaningful  assessments  of 
courses  that  might  be  followed  to  avert  ra- 
tastrophe  or  help  us  to  endure  adversity  ar 
painlessly  as  possible. 

After  all.  it  was  twenty-two  years  ago  that 
the  Paley  Commission,  after  exhaustive 
analysis,  recommended  such  a  high-level 
agency  to  provide  a  continuing  and  coordi- 
nated analysis  of  the  interdependence  of 
government  actions  with  respect  to  basic 
economic  decisions.  The  adverse  effects  of 
the  government's  failure  to  provide  such  a 
capacity  has  been  confirmed  a  number  of 
times  since — most  recently  by  the  report  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Materials  Poll'  y 
filed  last  year  and  by  the  GAO  report  re- 
leased a  week  or  so  ago. 

It  was  on  the  basis  of  this  record  that  has 
been  so  well  documented,  that  the  Seuaie 
Republican  Leader  and  I  put  the  question 
in  these  words  in  a  letter  to  the  Presideat 
last  February : 

It  is  our  suggestion  that  we  consider 
bringing  together  representatives  of  the  Leg- 
islative and  Executive  Branches  of  the  gov- 
ernment on  a  regular  basis  with  those  of  in- 
dustry and  latkor  and  other  areas  of  our 
national  life  for  the  purpose  of  jhlnking 
through  our  national  needs,  not  only  as  they 
confront  us.  today,  but  as  they  are  likely  to 
be  five,  ten  or  more  years  hence  and  how 
they  are  best  to  be  met.  If  the  government 
is  to  intervene  In  these  matters,  as  it  is  now 
doing,  an  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  put 
that  intervention,  as  far  as  possible,  on  a 
rational  and  far-sighted  basis. 

I  think  all  of  us  here  sense  that  there 
exists  some  kind  of  requirement  to  deal  with 
questions  of  this  kind  or.  I  daresay,  thii,- 
Committee  would  not  have  undertaken  for 
Itself  the  task  of  long-range  thinking.  In  the 
context  of  the  current  dialogue  on  the  issue, 
insofar  as  my  own  participation  is  concerned. 
I  would  like  to  set  forth  certain  questions 
w^ch  have  occurred  to  me. 

Vi^first  is:  What  kind  of  Instrumentalitv. 
if  anyrtnight  meet  this  requirement?  To  me. 
It  should  be  one  that  Is  freely  representative 
of  the  nation  If  It  Is  to  be  effective;  one. 
therefore,  that  would  embrace  representatives 
not  only  of  the  Legislative  and  Execuiive 
Branches  but  elements  of  Industry,  labor,  ag- 
riculture and  other  significant  segments  of 
our  national  life.  It  should  be  a  continuing 
Instrumentality  equipped,  first,  to  draw  on 
information  from  all  sources  on  the  status  of 
resources,  materials  and  commodities  and 
other  aspects  of  our  economy — tasks  per- 
formed now  by  dozens  of  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations across  the  spectrum  of  national 
life,  both  public  and  private.  Secondly,  it 
must  have  the  means  to  forecast  the  prob- 
lems by  drawing  Information  out  of  the  pres- 
ent massive  but  fragment»»d  system.  Thirdly. 
It  must  have  the  capacity  to  convert  its  pro- 
jections Into  recommended  policy  options 
that  might  embrace  such  measures  as  con- 
servation, research,  stockpiling,  allocation, 
modernization,  manpower,  export  controls 
and  whatever  else  may  be  necessary  to  keep 
vital,  the  nation's  economy.  Finally,  it  must 
be  In  a  position  to  report  Its  findings  and  an 
analysis  of  proposed  remedies  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress — the  ultimate  arbiters 
of  policy  and  the  sources  of  actloi^  for  the 
federal  government.  In  turn,  the  work  prod- 
uct of  such  an  Instrumentality  could  l>e 
weighed   and   evaluated  by  this  and  other 
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interested  Conxmittees  and  by  the  agencies 
concerned  downtown  to  the  end  that  our 
overall  approach  is  the  most  comprehensive 
and  rational  that  can  be  devised. 

In  my  view,  what  the  nation  needs  and 
needs  vitally  is  a  full-fledged  Council  on 
Domesiic  Njeds  and  Economic  Foresight, 
staffed  sufficiently  and  equipped  fully  to  give 
the  President  and  the  Congress  and  the 
public  the  kind  of  Integrated  perception  of 
our  national  requirements  now  and  in  the 
future  which  has  heretofore  been  lacking. 

I  should  stress,  here.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
what  the  Joint  Leadership  of  the  Senate  Is 
pursuing  in  concert  with  the  House  Leader- 
ship and  with  the  President's  designees  in  the 
Executive,  as  a  course  of  action  similar  in 
scope  and  magnitude  to  that  upon  which  you 
and  your  Committee  have  now  embarked.  In 
the  Commerce  Committee  and  others,  similar 
efforts  have  been  undertaken.  All  of  these 
endeavors  should  be  pursued  unrelentingly 
and  without  delay  to  the  end  that  at  the 
soonest  time  possible,  as  a  nation,  we  have 
acquired  a  field  of  vision  expanded  by  the 
capacity  to  view  all  of  the  effects  of  our 
action  or  Inaction  today  not  Just  In  the  con- 
text of  tomorrow,  but  In  terms  of  five  or  ten 
years  hence. 

Whatever  the  immediate  results  of  any  one 
of  these  pursuits,  including  those  in  which 
I  am  engaged,  let  us  keep  in  mind  our  com- 
mon concern :  It  is  that  we  here  in  the  Con- 
gress as  the  policy  makers  and  those  In  the 
Executive  as  the  policy  Iniplementors  will  be 
fully  prepared  and  equipped  to  address  the 
next  major  challenge  to  our  national  sta- 
bility. Steps  taken  now,  to  be  sure,  could 
not  possibly  undo  the  damage  of  what  has 
been  thrust  upon  the  nation  with  regard  to 
energy.  Steps  taken  now  Just  might,  how- 
ever, keep  the  nation  from  stumbling  head- 
long Into  the  next  crisis,  and  the  next  and 
the  next,  each  contributing  more  to  the  Irra- 
tionality of  an  already  disjointed  economic 
condition  that,  unless  corrected,  will  lead  us 
Inexorably  to  our  economic  devastation. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


SENATOR  HUGH  SCOTT  ADDRESSES 
AMERICAN  ISRAEL  PUBLIC  AF- 
FAIRS COMMITTEE 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  has  long  been 
a  strong  defender  of  Israel's  stniggle  for 
self-determination  in  the  Middle  East. 
He  recently  reafflrmed  that  commitment 
in  a  speech  before  the  American  Israel 
Public  Affairs  Committee  conference 
here  in  Washington.  The  speech  was  his 
first  upon  returning  from  the  Soviet 
Union  April  28. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Scott's  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Statemkmt  b?  Senator  Hugh  Scott 

We  are  celebrating  the  sense  of  consist- 
ency felt  by  those  of  us  who  helped  formu- 
late {X>licte3  first  urged  by  Governor  Dewey 
of  New  York  and  then  established  by  Pres- 
ident Truman  at  the  founding  of  the  State 
of  Israel  in  1948.  But  I  feel  more  than  a 
sense  of  Intellectual  or  political  consist- 
ency, as  I  reflect  upon  my  own  Involvement 
In  more  than  a  quarter  century  of  Amerlc&n- 
Israell  relations.  I  agree  with  Emerson: 

A  foollBh  consistency  Is  the  hobgoblin  of 
little  minds,  adored  by  Uttle  statesmen  and 
phlloaopben  and  divines. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are,  obviously,  ao 
Uttle  statesmen,  philosophers,  or  divines  in 
our  vUdst  tonight.  Emerson  went  on: 


Speak  what  you  think  today  In  words 
as  hard  as  cannon-balls,  and  tomorrow  speak 
what  tomorrow  thinks  In  hard  words  ag.iin, 
though  It  contradict  everything  you  said 
today. 

I  feel  more  than  a  sense  of  political  or 
philosophical  consistency  about  my  own 
stand  toward  Israel.  I  feel  profound  emo- 
tional satisfaction,  because  I  have  been  able 
to  think  and  speak  In  the  councils  of  otir 
nation  in  "words  as  hard  as  cannon-balls," 
to  act  on  deeply  felt  principles,  to  support 
legality,  to  be  true  to  my  natural  preferences, 
and  simultaneously  to  serve  the  national 
Interest  over  both  the  short  and  the  long 
term. 

UntU  the  Tom  KIppur  War,  steadfast  pro- 
ponents of  U.S.  support  for  Israel  were  oc- 
casionally attacked  from  two,  paradoxically 
opposed  extremes.  On  the  one  hand,  we  were 
accused  of  knuckling  under  to  high-pressure 
lobbyists  and  acting  on  grounds  of  purely 
domestic  constituency  politics.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  were  accused  of  a  naive  commit- 
ment to  romantic  principles  which  simply 
have  no  place  In  the  world  of  Real-polltik. 
principles  put  very  clearly  many  years  ago 
by  the  German  philosopher  Karl  Jaspers  (as 
recently  quoted  by  Rabbi  Stanley  Rablno- 
witz  of  Adas  Israel  Synagogue  In  Washing- 
ton) : 

The  West  cannot  abandon  Israel  without 
abandoning  itself.  If  Israel  faUs,  so  does  the 
West,  not  becattse  of  losing  a  tiny  power 
position  and  a  few  million  people,  but  be- 
cause of  moral,  political  depravity. 

The  United  States  has  been  principled  in 
the  sense  in  which  Irving  Krlstolf  (WaU 
Street  Journal,  April  II)  speaks  of  "an  in- 
stinctive loyalty  to  a  nation  which  recog- 
nizably does  share  our  political  values." 

We  have  been  principled  also  because,  apart 
from  the  Netherlands,  ours  was  the  only  gov- 
ernment that  did  not  give  in  to  the  blackmail 
of  the  oil  embargo,  and  we  were  therefore 
about  the  only  ones  to  retain  our  moral  and 
Intellectual  integrity  after  last  year's  con- 
flict. 

The  Arab-Israeli  conflict  has  demonstrated, 
perhaps  better  than  anjrthlng  in  our  recent 
history,  how  finely  calibrated  our  representa- 
tive system  Is  to  elicit  the  expression  of  In- 
terests and — equally  Important — to  produce 
acceptable  policies:  The  President  and  Secre- 
tary Kissinger  were  accessible  to  groups  like 
yours  throughout  the  crisis.  They  conceived 
the  brilliantly  Innovative  policy  which  ended 
the  war  and  launched  the  negotiations.  Most 
Important,  this  policy  found  overwhelming 
acceptance  In  the  United  States.  We  should 
not  forget  that  there  were  many  pessimists  at 
the  beginning  of  the  oil  embargo  who  pre- 
dicted a  massive  backlash  of  antlsemltlsm  as 
a  result  of  gasoline  shortages.  We  can  all  be 
proud  of  the  light  cast  on  the  political  ma- 
turity of  the  American  people  by  the  polls 
which  showed  a  stronger  support  for  Israel 
after  the  embargo  than  before  It. 

The  United  States  has  done  more  than.  In 
the  words  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
show  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of 
mankind.  Through  Secretary  Kissingers  per- 
sistent, energetic,  tireless,  and  beautifully 
balanced  diplomacy  we  have  created,  for  the 
first  time  since  1948.  a  framework  and  a  net- 
work of  regional  and  global  communications, 
In  which  the  opinions  of  mankind  can  be 
engaged  In.  and  responsibly  brought  to  bear 
upon,  efforts  to  resolve  the  Middle  East's  most 
explosive  Issues,  In  the  course  of  accomplish- 
ing this,  we  have  also  Improved  opinions 
about  the  United  States  held  by  other  na- 
tions Involved  In  the  conflict,  thereby  en- 
hancing otir  potential  as  peacemakers. 

This  Is  of  course  one  of  several  ways  In 
which  we  have  also  served  our  own  national 
Interest,  which  can  thrive  best  If  we  succeed, 
together  with  others.  In  building  the  lasting 
structure  of  peace  to  which  President  Nixon 
has  dedicated  his  Administration.  As  I  said 
In  Pittsburgh  three  months  ago: 


"It  was  the  United  States,  our  President  and 
our  Secretary  of  State,  that  took  the  ini- 
tiatives, who  alone  could  talk  to  all  parties, 
and  who  extended  the  foundations  of  the 
global  structure  of  peace  into  the  world's 
most  explosive  region.  They  did  this  without 
either  recrimination  or  manipulation.  They 
did  it  imaginatively,  purposefully,  and  crea- 
tively. As  a  result,  the  evil  of  the  Yom  Kip- 
pur  War  has  been  converted  into  potential 
for  the  good  of  Israel  and  her  neighbors,  the 
Middle  East,  and  humanity." 

I  firmly  believe  that  we  can  be  as  sure  of 
continued  American  support  of  Israel  as  we 
can  be  of  anything  in  International  relations, 
and  for  three  main  reasons: 

First,  we  demonstrated  by  means  of  the 
virtually  Instant  military  resupply  of  Israel, 
throtigh  the  global  alert  called  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  In  other  ways,  how  far  we  were 
wUilng  and  able  to  go,  and  that  each  step 
along  the  way  was  carefully  calculated  as  to 
both  moral  principle  and  national  interest 
(and  did  not  constitute  an  undifferentiated 
global  commitment  of  the  kind  that  sucked 
us  Into  Indochina). 

Second,  the  Israelis  themselves  once  more 
demonstrated  the  kind  of  cotirage.  self- 
sacrifice,  and  determination  which  elicit  ad- 
miration and  support  from  Americans,  and 
awe  from  their  adversaries. 

And  third,  the  rare  coincidence  of  the 
moral  with  the  practical  (not  the  morallsUc 
with  the  opportunistic),  of  what  we  ought 
to  be  doing  with  what  we  want  to  do,  pre- 
sents the  American  people  and  our  policy 
makers,  up  to  the  highest  levels,  in  this 
otherwise  morally  ambiguous  time,  with  an 
opportunity  which  we  will  not  miss: 

To  be  trtie  to  our  traditions  and  to  our 
promise; 

To  speak  "in  words  as  hard  as  cannon- 
balls,"  figuratively,  and  literally,  to  give 
cannon-balls  and  other  armaments  to  Israel, 
for  use  in  defending  values  we  share,  against 
unreasonable  attack: 

And  to  work  together  with  other  like- 
minded  peoples  and  nations,  toward  build- 
ing a  structure  of  peace  which  will  relegate 
cannon-balls,  rockets,  and  other  missiles  to 
the  realm  of  metaphors. 


DEVEREAUX  HOUSE— UTAH  BICEN- 
TENNIAL MEETING  HOUSE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  early  next 
month  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Parks  and  Recreation  will  hold  hearings 
on  the  Meeting  House  Preservation  Act 
(S.  2877)  which  makes  grants  available 
to  each  State  to  restore  a  historic  site 
as  a  "Meeting  House"  to  be  used  during 
the  American  Revolutionary  Bicenten- 
nial celebration,  and  to  serve  as  a  focus 
for  the  preservation  of  the  area's  physi- 
cal and  cultural  heritage  thereafter.  I 
am  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill  and  lend  my 
voice  to  that  of  Its  principal  sponsor. 
Senator  Tower,  In  asking  that  it  be 
passed  quickly  and  without  controversy. 
The  Bicentennial  will  be  upon  us  before 
we  realize  it. 

I  would  like  to  give  the  Congress  a 
brief  preview  today  of  the  structure 
chosen  by  the  Utah  American  Revolu- 
tionary Bicentennial  Commission,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Utah  Heritage 
Foundation,  to  be  Utah's  "meeting 
house."  I  visited  It  recenUy.  It  is  called 
the  Devereaux  House,  and  It  Is  located  in 
an  old  section  of  Salt  Lake  City  not  far 
from  the  stately  Unjon  Pacific  Depot, 
which  Is  also  the  object  of  a  restoration 
and  refurbishment  movement  to  make  It 
an  art  and  cultural  center.  In  fact,  resto- 
raticwi  of  the  E)evereaux  Hotfee  Is  part  ot 
a  grand  plan  to  turn  the  west  end  of  hls- 
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torlc  South  Temple  Street,  on  which  both 
it  and  the  station  are  located.  Into  an 
elegant  promenade  and  cultural  center. 

The  Devereaux  House  is  well  suited 
for  the  role  planned  for  it.  Built  in  1857 
for  William  Staines,  it  is  the  first  man- 
sion to  be  constructed  in  Utah.  When 
one  considers  that  the  origmal  large  and 
spacious  two-story  section  was  built 
only  10  years  after  the  Mormon  pioneers 
entered  what  was  then  the  wilderness  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Valley,  the  fact  that  it 
was  erected  at  all  Is  quite  remarkable. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Staines  deviated 
somewhat  from  the  pattern  established 
by  city  ordinance  that  all  homes  must 
be  built  In  the  center  of  a  Jot,  and  set 
back  20  feet  from  the  frontage  line.  Mi'. 
Staines  set  his  house  far  back  In  the 
center  of  two  lots,  with  his  orchards  in 
front. 

In  1865,  Joseph  A.  Yovmg  purchased 
the  property  and  added  a  lot  to  It.  In 
1867  it  was  purchased  by  William  Jen- 
nings, who  enlarged  the  grounds  to  In- 
clude more  than  half  a  city  block.  Thus 
the  house  early  attained  a  commanding 
location  In  a  city  of  one-lot  houses,  most 
of  them  set  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  street.  Mr.  Jennings  enhanced  the 
grandeur  of  the  house  by  adding  a  large 
east  wing  to  the  original  structure  and 
gave  the  house  its  name,  the  Devereaux  • 
House,  taken  from  the  Devereaux  Es- 
tates at  Yardley,  near  Birmingham, 
England,  where  has  was  bom. 

The  house  is  distinctively  Victorian 
in  style,  with  a  cement  plaster  exterior 
scored  to  resemble  stonework.  The  in- 
terior is  elaborate  with  heavy  carved  ^ 
pine  woodwork  in  all  major  first  floor 
rooms,  grained  in  oak,  mahogany,  maple, 
and  marble.  There  is  a  striking  curved 
stairway  with  a  magnificently  carved 
knewel  post  rising  out  of  the  front  hall, 
and  much  of  the  original  wallpaper  In 
the  front  stair  hall  and  first  floor  rear 
corridor  is  still  Intact.  The  massive  door- 
knobs, hinges  and  other  interior  detail 
is  also  in  good  condition. 

For  many  years  the  Devereaux  House 
was  the  center  of  Salt  Lake  City  social 
life.  On  numerous  occasions  as  many  as 
300  guests  were  entertained.  Among  the 
distinguished  visitors  who  dined  and 
danced  in  Its  peilatial  rooms  were  Second 
Territorial  Governor  Alfred  Cummings, 
President  and  Mrs.  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Sec- 
retary of  State  William  Seward,  and 
Generals  Philip  Sheridan  and  William 
Tecumseh  Sherman. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Jennings,  the 
house  was  used  in  various  ways,  includ- 
ing one  period  when  it  was  a  center  for 
alcoholics.  It  is  now  an  ofBce  for  a 
distributor  of  mining  equipment.  It  was 
placed  on  the  Utah  State  Register  of 
Historic  Sites  in  January  1970,  and  on 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 
in  March  1971. 

Many  historic  and  civic  organizations 
In  Utah  view  restoration  of  the  Deve- 
reaux House  as  a  most  worthy  and  es- 
sential project,  and  I  am  confident  that 
with  the  financial  assistance  made  avail- 
able through  enactment  of  the  "Meet- 
ing House"  bill,  its  restoration  would  be 
assured. 

Its  elegant  first  floor  could  be  used 
as     a  reception  center  for  both  public 
and  private  functions;  its  second  floor 
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for  ofBces  as  headquarters  for  civic  and 
professional  groups,  and  its  third  floor 
for  resident  caretakers.  With  its  grounds 
restored  as  gardens  and  public  park,  it 
would  add  immeasurably  to  the  beauty 
and  interest  of  an  old  and  historic  sec- 
tion of  downtown  Salt  Lake  City. 


POLITICS  AND  TAX  LEGISl^VnON 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  David 
Broder  has  once  more  written  an  enter- 
taining and  cogent  column.  This  tlmp  he 
has  zeroed  in  on  how  we  play  politics 
with  our  tax  legislation  on  both  sides  of 
the  HiU. 

The  Post,  unfortunately,  was  unable  to 
print  this  particular  article  so  I '  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington. — Like  flowers  that  bloom  In 
the  spring,  tra-la,  the  Democrats  are  turst- 
Ing  with  plans  to  spare  you  from  the  burden 
of  taxes.  Their  biennial  tax  reform  ballet 
is  here — as  spectacular,  and  predictable  In 
its  way.  as  lilac  time  in  the  capital. 

S.^y  what  you  will  about  the  Democrats — 
they  do  know  how  to  manage  these  bits  of 
political  pageantry.  About  a  month  ahead 
of  show  time,  the  Congressional  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  Maestros  Patman  and 
Proxmlre  conducting,  will  whip  up  the  over- 
ture, with  a  fanfare  of  brass  In  their  annual 
report  for  "elimination  of  various  tax  pref- 
erences which  favor  the  highest  Income  fam- 
ilies and  a  reform  of  the  regressive  payroll 
tax." 

Such  long-time  favorite  performers  as 
Walter  Heller  and  Arthur  Okun  are  provided 
suitable  Capitol  Hill  stages  from  which  to 
serenade  the  virtues  of  a  bit  of  stimulus  for 
the  economy  and  a  Jolt  of  equity  for  the  old 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

By  April  9  the  stage  Is  set  for  Speaker  Al- 
bert to  do  one  of  his  infrequent  solo  num- 
bers— a  formal  statement  and  press  confer- 
ence on  the  economy  and  taxes. 

Two  days  later,  Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskle  ar- 
ranges a  corps  de  ballet  exercise  for  mors  than 
a  dozen  of  his  Democratic  colleagues  (and 
a  handful  of  wlUing  Republican  handmaid- 
ens, many  of  them  up  for  re-election  this 
year),  who  flU  the  Senate  stage  with  bassoon 
blasts  at  the  unfairness  of  the  tax  laws  they 
and  their  predecessors  wrote. 

On  the  weekend  of  the  Income  tax  dead- 
line, a  pair  of  Brookings  Institution  schol- 
ars, Joseph  A,  Pechman  and  Benjamin  A. 
Okner.  conveniently  chime  in  with  a  study 
showing  that  In  the  U.S.  tax  system,  the 
poor  man  is  privileged  to  pay  Just  as  steeply 
as  the  rich,  which  is  not  exactly  what  the 
civics  texts  say. 

Finally,  on  Deadline  Day  Itself,  none  other 
than  the  master  of  the  1972  Democratic  Tax 
Revels.  George  McGovern,  announces  that 
"he  will  shortly  introduce  a  comprehensive 
tax  reform  bill  patterned  after  the  tax  pro- 
posals he  outlined  during  the  1972  presiden- 
tial race." 

Since  McGovern  has  spent  most  of  the 
last  two  years  denying  to  his  South  Dakota 
constituents  that  he  ever  heard  of  the  fel- 
low by  the  same  name  who  ran  for  President 
In  1972,  his  unpacking  a  proposal  from  that 
campaign  kit  Is  evidence  that  something  big 
Is  afoot. 

And  it  Is.  Encouraged  by  Mr.  Nixon's  i>er- 
sonal  tax  troubles  and  the  signs  of  voter  re- 
volt in  the  special  elections,  the  Democrats 
really  are  about  to  revive  the  Lssue  that 
looked  so  promising  to  so  many  of  them  in 
the  1972  spring  primaries— the  broadly 
shared  feeling  among  American  voters  that 
they  are  being  rooked  on  their  taxes. 


It's  a  good  issue  for  the  Democrats.  Un- 
like so  many  others,  it  does  not  set  them 
cursing  each  other.  And  It  addresses  itself 
to  a  genuine  public  concern,  a  sense  of  un- 
fairness which  Pechman  and  Okner.  In  their 
little  book,  "Who  Bears  the  Tax  Burden?,' 
say  is  based  in  a  genuine  grievance  with  the 
lack  of  progressivlty  in  the  overaU  tax  struc- 
ture. 

Among  those  who  c^n  ta&te  the  political 
succulence  of  the  tax  issue  are  those  pro- 
spective 1976  rivals.  Ted  Kennedy  and  Walter 
Mondale.  They  happen  to  be  the  principal 
sponsors  of  the  major  alternative  tax  pro- 
posals the  Senate  will  consider  shortly  after 
its  return  to  work  this  week.  Both  want  to 
cut  the  taxes  of  low  and  moderate-Income 
workers,  as  a  stimulus  to  what  they  see  as 
a  lagging  economy. 

They  have  different  methods  for  doing  so. 
And  their  efforts  to  attach  one  plan  or  the 
other  on  HR  8127,  the  Innocuous  tariff  bill 
on  certain  ship  repair  equipment  which  Sen. 
Russell  Long  has  served  up  as  a  vehicle  for 
this  exercise,  will  offer  a  polite  preview  of 
what  may  be  a  more  serious  competition  two 
years  hence. 

Later  on.  Impeachment  permitting,  the 
Democrats  may  attempt  more  ambitious  tax 
reforms,  building  on  the  energy  legislation. 
In  which  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  already  taJcen  a  sizable  bite  out 
of  the  oil  depletion  allowance. 

The  chairman  of  that  august  committee, 
the  redoubtable  Wilbur  Mills.  Is  In  a  mood 
to  play  some  tax  law  politics  himself.  He  is 
busy  defending  his  committee  Jtirisdlction 
from  a  reform  proposal  which  would  strip 
him  of  control  of  health  care  and  trade  legis- 
lation. 

Eager  for  allies  In  the  Democratic  caucus. 
Mills  may  well  decide  not  to  throw  his  body 
in  front  of  the  tax-reform  express.  In  that 
case,  the  Democrats'  baby  may  well  wind  up, 
as  everything  else  seems  to  nowadays,  on  Mr. 
Nixon's  dor>rstep. 

The  Democrats  would  dearly  love  to  eon- 
front  that  gentleman  with  the  prospect  of 
having  to  veto  a  tax  cut  and ''or  tax  reform 
bill  Just  at  the  time  he  will  be  ^pealing  to 
the  public  to  help  save  him  from  Impeach- 
ment. 

It  should  be  quite  a  show. 


A  LETTER  FROM  JOCELYN 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
hearing  the  Constitutional  Rights  Sub- 
committee held  recently  on  criminal  jus- 
tice data  bank  legislation,  S.  2963  and  S. 
2964,  there  was  a  lot  of  controversy  about 
the  proposal  to  seal  the  records  of  per- 
sons who  have  been  convicted  of  crimes. 
The  proposal  is  that  if  a  person  has  no 
further  contact  with  the  law  7  years 
after  he  is  released  from  custody,  parole 
or  probation,  then  his  record  would  be- 
come unavailable  for  normal  access  by 
police  or  private  groups. 

Tills  idea,  which  hsis  as  its  justification 
the  principle  of  forgiveness,  was  opposed 
by  many  witnesses.  Senator  Huddleston 
has  referred  to  me  a  letter  from  a  15- 
year-old  junior  high  school  student  and 
her  letter  is  a  strong  answer  to  that 
criticism. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I 
have  omitted  her  last  name  and  address 
to  preserve  her  privacy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Apwi.  8.  1974. 
Deab  Mb.  Hitddleston:   I  am  Just  fifteen, 
and  In  Junior  high.  But  I  am  writing  to  you 
because  I  want  you  to  do  something  to  help 
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people  who  I  know  including  my  Dad,  who 
has  a  record. 

He  is  a  good  person,  and  he  did  wrong  so 
many  years  ago.  Could  he  have  his  record 
made  so  that  nobody  but  the  Judge  could 
see  it? 

He  told  me  not  to  worry  about  it,  but  I 
j:an't  help  it.  He  is  a  very  smart  man.  and  it 
hurts  to  see  him  when  he  comes  home  from 
hla  Job  at  the  diner. 

Many  people  cannot  get  good  Jobs  because 
they  were  in  Jail.  This  should  be  changed 
so  that  they  would  have  as  much  chance  as 
anybody  else. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

JOCIXTN. 


PROPOSED  RAIL  ABANDONMENTS 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  according 
to  recent  press  reports,  the  Department 
of  Transportation  has  advised  the  Penn 
Central  Railroad  that  future  cash  assist- 
ance will  be  conditioned  on  its  submis- 
sion of  plans  for  abandonment  of  so- 
called  uneconomic  lines. 

The  cash  assistance  is  available  imder 
a  recently  passed  law  providing  for  the 
restructuring  of  the  Perm  Central  and 
other  bankrupt  lines  in  the  Northeast 
and  Midwest. 

The  purpose  of  the  cash  assistance  is 
to  keep  the  bankrupt  lines  running  until 
the  final  plan  of  the  new  Northeast  sys- 
tem is  drawn  up  and  implemented. 

The  law  conditions  the  provision  of 
such  case  assistance  not  on  abandon- 
ment of  service,  but  agreement  of  the 
recipient  to  maintain  service  "at  a  level 
no  less  than  that  in  effect  on  the  date  of 
enactment"  of  the  Northeast  law. 

Congress  adopted  this  approach  to  be 
sure  there  will  be  something  left  to  reor- 
ganize at  the  end  of  the  long,  compli- 
cated planning  process  now  underway. 

The  Transportation  Department's  ac- 
tion in  seeking  abandonments  by  the 
Penn  Central  in  return  for  cash  assist- 
ance threatens  to  thwart  the  sensible  ap- 
proach taken  by  Congress  and  to  under- 
mine the  planning  work  already  done. 

That  the  Department  is  out  of  line  on 
this  matter  is  made  clear  by  a  recent 
letter  to  me  from  the  Rail  Service  Plan- 
ning OflBce  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  In  that  letter.  Public  Coun- 
sel A.  Grey  Staples,  Jr.,  stated: 

The  Secretary  (of  Transportation)  can  and 
should  insure  the  proper  use  and  accounting 
of  such  (Interim  operating  assistance)  funds 
by  establishing  terms  and  conditions  on 
their  payment.  This  provision  does  not,  how- 
ever, contemplate  the  Secretary's  using  the 
funds  to  enforce  compliance  by  the  recipient 
with  the  Secretary's  preconceived  notions  of 
an  appropriate  railroad  system.  Indeed,  for 
the  Secretary  to  request  abandonment  as 
a  quid  pro  quo  for  the  payment  of  emergency 
assistance  funds  contradicts  Congress'  ex- 
pressed intention  in  the  last  phrase  of  Sec- 
tion 213(a)  that  the  recipient  maintain  serv- 
ices existing  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Act. 

Mr.  Staples  also  takes  strong  issue 
with  any  effort  to  circumvent  the  au- 
thority of  the  ICC  in  handling  rail  aban- 
donments. 

This  comes  up,  because  the  Transpor- 
tation Department  apparently  is  trying 
to  carry  out  the  Penn  Centrsil  abandon- 
ments under  section  304(f)  of  the  North- 
east law,  a  provision  providing  minimal 
abandonment  authority  during  the  pres- 
ent planning  process. 


Under  this  section,  abandonments  are 
possible  so  long  as  they  are  authorized 
by  the  U.S.  Railway  Association,  which 
was  formed  to  plan  and  finance  the 
Northeast  system,  and  so  long  as  State 
and  local  transportation  officials  do  not 
raise  "reasonable"  objections  to  them. 

Press  reports  indicate  DOT  may  be- 
lieve that  under  304(f)  the  authority 
vested  in  USRA  supersedes  the  ICC's 
traditional  authority  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve rail  abandonments. 

I  believe  any  such  interpretation  to  be 
erroneous  and  I  am  supported  in  this  by 
the  letter  from  Mr.  Staples,  who  states: 

(U)nder  our  Interpretation  of  the  Act,  no 
railroad  in  reorganization  may  abandon  any 
line  or  service  prior  to  the  implementation 
of  the  final  system  plan  unless:  (1)  the  line 
or  service  has  been  approved  for  abandon- 
ment under  normal  ICC  abandonment  pro- 
cedures: (2)  the  (U.S.  Railway)  Association 
has  authorized  such  abandonment;  and  (3) 
no  State,  local  or  regional  transportation  au- 
thority has  expressed  a  reasonable  opposition 
to  the  abandonment. 

I  believe  the  letter  from  Mr.  Staples 
sets  the  record  straight  as  to  what  is, 
and  what  is  not,  permissible  under  the 
Northeast  law. 

Further,  I  am  glad  to  note  Mr.  Staples' 
determination  to  "make  appropriate 
measures"  to  insure  the  interpretations 
provided  me  "are  adequately  represented 
throughout  the  rail  reorganization  proc- 
ess." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Staples' 
letter  to  me  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 

Washington,  B.C.,  May  3.  1974. 
Hon.  C1.IFPORD  Case, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Case:  You  have  requested 
the  opinion  of  the  Rail  Services  Planning 
Office  on  certain  matters  pertaining  to  the 
Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973 
("Act").  Your  inquiry  pertains  to:  (1)  the 
existing  procedures  for  abandonment  of  rail 
lines  by  railroads  in  reorganization  under 
Section  304(f)  of  the  Act  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  "flnal  system  plan"  and  (2) 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  condition  the  pay- 
ment of  emergency  assistance  funds  to  a 
railroad  in  bankruptcy  under  Section  213 
of  the  Act,  upon  the  railroads'  undertaking 
the  abandonment  of  certain  lines. 

Section  304(f)  of  the  Act  requires  rail- 
roads in  reorganization  desiring  discontinu- 
ance of  service  or  abandonment  of  any  line 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Act  to  do 
so  m  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  "unless  it  is  authorized  to  do  so  by  the 
Association  and  unless  no  affected  State  or 
local  or  regional  transportation  authority 
reasonably  opposes  such  action." 

We  interpret  this  section  to  allow  the  con- 
tinuance of  abandonment  proceedings  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
state  regulatory  agencies  subject  to  the  veto 
of  the  Association  and  state,  local  or  re- 
gional transportation  authorities  untU  the 
effective  date  of  the  "final  system  plan."  At 
that  time,  such  matters  will  be  treated  under 
the  procedures  found  in  Section  304  (a)  (b) 
and   (c). 

Some  have  suggested  that  thU  provision 
grants  the  Association  the  exclusive  author- 
ity, in  addition  to  those  powers  granted  to 
it  in  Section  202,  to  permit  bankrupt  rail- 


roads to  discontinue  service  within  the  re- 
gion prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  final  sys- 
tem plan.  Such  an  interpretation  implies 
that  Congress  Intended  to  abrogate  all  ex- 
isting procedural  safeguards  and  standards 
with  respect  to  railroad  abandonment  and 
give  the  Association  the  plenary  power  to 
make  such  determinations  with  no  defini- 
tion of  standards  or  procedures,  save  for  the 
reasonable  opposition  of  certain  transporta- 
tion authorities.  No  private  part,  shipper  or 
passenger  would  be  given  any  right  to  be 
heard  or  to  present  evidence. 

We  find  the  more  logical  interpretation  of 
the  provision  of  the  Act,  based  on  the  con- 
text of  the  Act  and  its  legislative  history,  to 
be  a  simple  modification  of  existing  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  state  reg- 
ulatory  agency  procedures  that  give  organi- 
zations concerned  with  reorganization  plan- 
ning the  opportunity  to  st<^  any  abandon- 
ment that  would  conjpict  with  their  ultimate 
designs  for  railroad  operation. 

Therefore,  under  our  interpretation  of  the 
Act.  no  railroad  in  reorganization  may  aban- 
don any  line  or  service  prior  to  the  imrle- 
mentatlon  of  the  final  system  plan  unless: 
( 1 »  the  line  of  service  has  been  approved  for 
abandonment  under  normal  ICc3  abandon- 
ment procedures:  (2)  the  Association  has 
authorized  such  abandonment:  and  (3)  no 
State,  local  or  regional  transportation  au- 
thority has  expressed  a  reasonable  oppo- 
sition to  the  abandonment. 

With  respect  to  the  emergency  assistance 
funds  authorized  by  Section  213  of  the  Act, 
these  funds  are  Uitended  to  keep  the  rail- 
roads in  reorganization  operating  until  the 
implementation  of  the  flnal  system  plan. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation is  authorized  to  make  such  pay- 
ment* "upon  such  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions  "  as  he  might  establish  as  long  as 
the  recipients  agree  to  maintain  service  "at 
a  level  no  less  than  that  in  effect  on  the  date 
of  enactment'  of  the  Act. 

The  Secretary  can  and  should  insure  the 
proper  use  and  accounting  of  such  funds  by 
establishing  terms  and  conditions  on  their 
payment.  This  provision  does  not,  however, 
contemplate  the  Secretary's  using  the  funds 
to  enforce  compliance  by  the  recipient  with 
the  Secretary's  preconceived  notions  of  an 
appropriate  railroad  system.  Indeed,  for  the 
Secretary  to  request  abandonment  as  a  quid 
pro  quo  for  the  payment  of  emergency  as- 
sistance funds  contradicts  Congress'  ex- 
pressed intention  in  the  last  phrase  of  Sec- 
tion 213(a)  that  the  recipient  maintain 
services  existing  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Act. 

We  believe  that  the  above  interpretations 
of  the  Act  comport  with  Congressional 
Intent  and  adequately  protect  the  public 
interest  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  "final 
system  plan."  Please  rest  assured  that  the 
Public  Counsel's  Office  will  take  appropriate 
measures  to  assure  that  these  interpreta- 
tions are  adequately  represented  throughout 
the  rail  reorganization  process. 
Very  truly  yours, 

A.  Gret  Staples,  Jr.. 

Public  Counsel. 


NASA'S  EEO  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
months,  NASA's  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity—EEO— program  has  been  the 
subject  of  considerable  criticism.  In  view 
of  the  importance  of  this  subject  to  NASA 
and  the  Nation,  I  want  to  Inform  my 
colleagues  of  the  reasons  for  this  criti- 
cism and  the  most  recent  status  of  the 
NASA  EEO  program. 

In  1969,  the  year  of  the  lunar  landing, 
only  4.6  percent  of  all  NASA  employees 
were  frt)m  minority  groups.  During  the 
decade  of  the  1960's,  NASA's  efforts  had 
been  directed  towarxi  achieving  the  goals 
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of  the  Apollo  program,  and  the  EEO  func- 
tion had  been  carried  out  by  NASA's  Di- 
rector of  Personnel,  on  a  part-time  basis. 
It  was  e\'ident  that  this  approach  was 
entirely  inadequate,  and  an  EEO  office 
v>as  established  at  NASA  in  1971.  At  that 
time,  total  NASA  minority  emplojinent 
still  consisted  of  4.6  percent,  and  women 
made  up  16.4  percent  of  the  NASA  work 
force.  The  EEO  office  established  pro- 
grams directed  at  increasing  minority 
and  female  employment  at  NASA,  but 
charges  were  made  that  these  efforts  con- 
tinued to  be  inadequate. 

The  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  conducted  a  hearing  on 
January  24  to  investigate  these  allega- 
tions. "The  hearing  revealed  that  progress 
was  being  made,  although  somewhat 
slowly.  At  the  time  of  the  hearing,  ap- 
proximately 5.5  percent  of  the  total 
NASA  employees  were  minorities.  The 
main  obstacle  preventing  more  rapid  in- 
crease of  minority  employment  has  been 
the  steady  reduction  of  the  total  NASA 
work  force.  NASA  employment  has  de- 
creased from  34,000  in  1971  to  25,512  as 
of  March  31.  Thus,  hiring  by  NASA  has 
been  reduced.  However,  there  is  still 
some  hiring  by  the  Agency  and,  there- 
fore, some  opportimity  for  minorities  and 
females  to  accede  to  a  NASA  position. 
What  has  NASA's  record  been  in  this 
area  over  the  past  3  years?  In  1971,  10.3 
percent  of  all  hires  were  minorities  and 
43.6  percent  of  all  hires  were  women.  In 
1972,  minorities  consisted  of  13.2  percent 
and  women  made  up  59.5  percent.  Fi- 
nally, in  1973,  16.3  percent  of  all  hires 
were  minorities  and  50.8  percent  were 
women.  Thus,  in  spite  of  reductions  in 
force,  NASA  was  able  to  make  some  prog- 
ress In  minority  and  female  employment. 
Equally  as  important  as  total  employ- 
ment figures  are  those  figures  wliich  re- 
veal the  catesories  and  professions  for 
which  persons  are  being  hired.  In  fiscal 
year  1973,  of  professional  hires,  7  per- 
cent were  minority  and  10  percent 
women.  These  figures  are  much  lower 
than  the  total  rate  of  minority  and  fe- 
male hiring.  The  major  difficulty  is  that 
47  percent  of  all  NASA  positions  are  sci- 
entific and  technical,  while  only  3.5  per- 
cent of  scientists  and  engineers  in  the 
United  States  are  minority  and  9  percent 
are  women.  In  NASA,  3.4  percent  of  the 
scientists  and  engineers  are  minorities, 
and  4  percent  are  women. 

What  plans  did  NASA  have  to  improve 
upon  this  situation?  NASA  has  several 
progi-ams  underway  such  as: 

Fiist.  Goals  and  timetables  for  minor- 
ity and  women  accessions  in  1974.  This 
includes  achievement  of  6.1  percent  total 
minority  employment,  and  placing  80  mi- 
norities and  80  women  in  professional 
positions. 

Second.  Upward  mobility  to  bridge  po- 
sitions at  the  professional  level. 

Third.  Cooperative  education  program 
to  bring  large  numbers  of  minorities  and 
women  into  science  and  engineering 
fields. 

Fourth.  Aerospace  fellowship  program 
to  further  help  minorities  and  women 
embark  upon  a  career  in  aerospace. 

Aside  from  its  internal  EEO  program, 
NASA  also  has  a  contract  compliance 
program.  NASA  currently  has  responsi- 
bility for  252  contractors  employing  over 


47,000  employees.  Ever  since  1970,  NASA 
has  had  responsibility  for  the  EEO  com- 
pliance of  NASA  contractors  operating 
on  or  near  NASA  centers.  Over  the  past 
several  years,  there  has  been  a  continu- 
ous increase  in  the  number  of  minorities 
employed  in  the  contractor  work  force, 
tlirough  the  overall  work  force  has  de- 
creased. Minority  employment  went  from 
11.2  to  14.5  percent  of  the  total  while 
the  nimiber  of  jobs  decreased  7.9  per- 
cent. The  proportion  of  female  employ- 
ment increased  continuously  from  15.7 
to  17.5  percent.  The  NASA  contract  com- 
pliance program  office  sets  goals,  reviews 
the  progress  of  contractors,  and  provides 
training,  guidance,  and  coordination  to 
the  field  staffs. 

I  feel  that  continued  oversight  of 
NASA's  EEO  activities  is  necessary. 
Therefore,  I  have  asked  NASA  to  sub- 
rait  quarterly  reports  to  the  Committee 
on  the  progress  of  the  NASA  EEO  pro- 
gram. 

The  committee  recently  received  a  re- 
port covering  the  first  3  months  of  1974. 
The  report  indicates  that,  of  the  total 
accessions  to  NASA  in  the  past  quarter, 
53.7  percent  were  female  and  20.1  per- 
cent were  minorities.  In  scientific  and 
engineering  professions,  5.4  percent  were 
female  and  8.9  percent  were  minorities. 
The  total  NASA  employment  figures 
show  that  women  account  for  16.9  per- 
cent and  minorities  5.7  percent. 

I  look  forward  to  continual  improve- 
ment in  these  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  setting  forth  the  perti- 
nent data,  and  a  brief  quotation  from 
the  report  of  my  committee  on  the  NASA 
authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year  1975,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  and 
statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

NASA-EEO  Statistics,  Jan.  1  Through 

Mar.  31 

Minority  action  counts 

Percent 

1.  Accessions:  o/  total 

Minorities   20. 1 

Female  53.7 

2.  Accessions  by  prof esslon : 

Professional  administrative: 

Minorities   22.4 

Female 24.5 

Scientific  and  engineering: 

Minorities   8.9 

Female 5.4 

3.  Separation: 

Minorities    7.0 

Female 32.7 

4.  Promotions: 

Minorities   10.8 

Female 32.7 

5.  Downgrades: 

Minorities   5.3 

Female   31.6 

6.  Quality  Increase: 

Minorities   3.5 

Female 23.  1 

Minority  strength  distribution 
(Asof  Dec.  31, 19731 

1.  Agency  wide: 

Minorities   6.5 

Female  16. 8 

2.  By  profession: 

Professional  administrative: 

Minorities   4.0 

Female  15.1 

Scientific  amd  engineering: 

Minorities  3.7 

Female 2.4 


[As  of  Mar.  31, 1974] 

1.  Agency  wide: 

Minorities   S.  7 

Female 16.9 

2.  By  profession: 

Professional  administrative : 

Minorities   4.7 

Female 15.7 

Scientific  and  engineering: 

Minorities   3.7 

Female 2.4 

Committee  Comment  From  Report  On  NAS.\ 
Authorization  for  Fiscal  Year  1975 
Earlier  this  year  the  Committee  held  a 
hearing  to  review  NASA's  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  program.  It  became  clear  that 
NAS.^'s  performance  in  this  area  was  less 
than  s.itisfactory,  a  condition  forthrightly 
acknowledged  by  the  Deputy  Administrator 
at  this  hearing  and  by  the  Administrator 
during  the  initial  hearing  on  the  FY  1975  au- 
thorization request.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, these  top  management  officials  outlined 
a  series  of  goals  and  timetables  and  com- 
mitted NASA  to  an  aggressive  program  to 
comply  with  national  poUcy.  While  the  Com- 
mute recognizes  the  highly  technical  com- 
position of  the  NASA  workforce,  and  the  fact 
that  this  may  in  itself  impose  some  recruit- 
ment and  employment  difficulties,  and  while 
the  Committee  is  also  aware  that  NASA  ha-, 
been  in  a  reductlon-ln-force  posture  for  the 
last  several  years  thereby  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  available  openings  for  new  recruitment, 
the  Committee  is  not  satisfied  with  NASA's 
performance  to  date  and  strongly  urges  that 
the  top  management  move  aggressively,  tak- 
ing such  actions  as  may  be  necessary,  includ- 
ing an  Increase  in  EEO  staff,  to  assure  that 
the  goals  and  objectives  presented  to  the 
Congress  for  its  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity program  are  realized.  Further,  the 
Committee  expects  that  NASA  will  continue 
to  furnish  the  Committee  quarterly  reports 
on  its  progress  in  its  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity program  following  the  report  al- 
ready submitted  to  the  Committee  for  the 
first  quarter  of  Calendar  Year  1974. 


TELEVISION  NEWS  AS  DOCUMENTA- 
TION OF  U.S.  HISTORY 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
clear  that  the  role  of  the  media  is  still 
evolving.  The  United  States  is  still  not 
sure  what  to  make  of  its  instant,  visual, 
flash-on,  flash-off  television  news.  Radio 
was  accepted  as  an  extension  of  the 
written  press — somebody  read  you  what 
you  otherwise  would  have  read  yourself. 
But  television  news  is  a  perfoiinance  in 
and  of  Itself.  At  this  time  there  is  con- 
siderable discussion  of  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  the  media.  In  the 
midst  of  debate  about  such  matters  as 
a  press  shield,  it  haidly  seems  helpful  of 
the  television  networks  to  refuse  to  make 
their  programs  part  of  the  permanent 
public  record.  It  could  also  hiut  them  as 
they  might  lack  the  materials  with  which 
to  make  an  appropriate  defense  against 
illfounded  charges.  But  most  of  the  net- 
woik  personnel,  I  am  s'ure,  feel  that  their 
programs  are  a  genuine  contribution  to 
the  accimiulated  documentation  of  U.S. 
histoi-y  and  should  be  delighted  that 
their  efforts  are  to  be  presen'ed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  article  from  Human  Events  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  fellows: 
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In  Esasikg  History? 
Over  the  last  half-decade,  Nixon  speech- 
writer  Pat  Buchanan  noted  in  TV  Guide 
recently,  the  networks  have  been  accused 
of  distorting  the  news,  exacerbating  racial 
conflict,  undermining  the  home  front  during 
the  Vietnam  War  and  "consciously  promot- 
ing the  causes  and  candidates  of  the  political 
left,  of  systematically  discriminating  against 
American  business." 

But  future  historians  will  be  unable  to 
either  rebut  or  verify  the  charges  if  the  pri- 
mary evidence— the  tapes  of  the  network 
news  shows — is  lost  or  destroved.  But  today, 
argued  Buchanan,  the  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing System  is  threatening  to  erase  the  tapes. 
Oddly  enough,  the  networks  have  not 
maintained  a  library  of  the  tapes  of  their 
evening  news  shows  and  until  mid-1968,  no 
collection  existed.  In  August  1963,  however,  a 
Tennessee  Insurance  man.  Paul  Simpson 
began  the  nightly  taping  of  the  networks- 
news  and  painstakingly  constructed  a  li- 
brary of  tapes,  containing  not  onlv  the  eve- 
ning news,  but  the  poUtlcal  conventions  of 
1968  and  1972,  network  specials'  and  the 
entire  Watergate  hearings. 

Located  in  the  Vanderbilt  University  Tele- 
vision News  Archives,  these  tapes  have  more 
than  3,000  hours  of  news  and  are  available 
for  rent  and  study  by  scholars.  JoumaUsts 
and  media  critics  all  over  the  country. 

The  collection  of  these  tapes,  writes 
Buchanan,  has  met  with  a  curious  and 
mounting  hostility  from  CBS.  On  December 
21  of  last  year,  its  Tennessee  legal  auxiliaries 
"marched  into  court  to  demand  an  end  to  the 
taping  and  renting,  and  the  transfer  of  Juris- 
diction of  the  Cronklte  tape,  temporarily  to 
the  courts.  • 

What  is  CBS'  purpose?  Val  Sanford  a 
CBS  attorney  in  Tennessee,  stressed:  "Prob- 
ably the  simplest  way  |to  dispose  of  the 
tapes!  would  be  for  them  to  be  erased  " 
While  CBS  President  Arthur  Taylor  denied 
this  was  the  networks  Intention,  the  fact 
that  the  network  systematically  destroys 
tapes  of  the  Cronklte  show,  said  Buchanan 
IS  hardly  grounds  for  confidence  in  CBS 
as  the  custodian  for  the  Vanderbilt  Upes  " 
In  its  suit.  CBS  conceded  that  VanderbUt 
has  not  abused  Us  tape  library,  and  that 
•none  of  them  have  been  reproduced  for 
sale."  What,  then,  asked  Buchanan,  is  CBS 
afraid  of?  According  to  CBS,  it  finds, 
particularly  outrageous  and  potentlaUy 
damaging  to  our  credibility  and  reputation 
the  unauthorized  editing  and  excerpting  of 
our  news  product  by  those  who  are  in  no 
way  connected  to  or  responsible  to  the  people 
who  gather  the  news." 

"This  translates,"  Buchanan  remarked 
wryly,  "into  a  sweaty  concern  that  some 
critics  might  use  the  Cronklte  tapes  to  quote 
the  Most  Truste-:  Man  in  America  out  of 
context;  or— in  his  selective  choice  of  foot- 
age-do unto  Brothers  [Fred]  Oraham  and 
(David)  Schorr  precisely  what  Brothers  Gra- 
ham and  Schorr  are  charged  with  doing  to 
their  subjects.  • 

CBS-  apprehension,  argued  Buchanan.  U  no 
Justification  for  denying  scholars.  Journalists 
and  media  critics  the  full  access  to  an  in- 
valuable part  of  recent  history.  Moreover, 
CBS   demands  are  "arrant  nonsense  " 

What  would  the  federal  court  say  asked 
Buchanan,  if  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  demanded  an  end  to  all  clipping  and 
scissoring  of  the  Times  done  at  libraries  lest 
the  Ttmef  writers  he  quoted  out  of  context' 
CBS  has  finally  come  up  with  a  compromise 
of  sorts.  Vanderbilt  would  be  permitted  to 
continue  to  tape,  but  no  longer  to  index 
categorize  and  rent  segments  of  the  show  by 
subject  matter. 

"But  that  is  no  compromise,  said  Bu- 
chanan, "it  is  a  demand  that  Vanderbilt  ca- 
pitulate and  sell  out  the  American  people  s 
right  to  know  what  they  saw  and  heard 
passed  off  as  hard  news  to  them  two  months 
and  two  years  ago.  It  would  effectively  deny 
that  library  to  journalists  and  scholars  who 
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might  have  the  few  dollars  needed  to  rent, 
air-mall,  back  tapes — but  who  lacked  the 
time  and  money  to  fly  to  NashvUle  and  re- 
view them." 

It  Is  of  Interest  to  note,  Buchanan  con- 
tinued, that  Winston  Smith,  the  protagonist 
in  George  Orwell's  1984.  who  worked  In  the 
Ministry  of  Truth,  "was  engaged  In  dropping 
dally  and  irretrievably  down  the  memory 
hole  all  clippings  and  tapes  that  contradict- 
ed the  party's  latest  version  of  history.  Smith 
might  have  done  his  apprenticeship  at  CBS. 

•  More  surprising,  however,  than  CBS'  raid 
on  the  Vanderbilt  tapes  is  the  sUence  with 
which  It  has  been  greeted.  Instead  of  behav- 
ing like  hairy-chested  defenders  of  the  'peo- 
ple's right  to  know,'  which  they  profess  them- 
selves daily  to  be.  ABC  and  NBC,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  the  New  York  Times.  Time 
and  Newsweek,  have  reacted  to  CBS's  assault 
with  the  indulgent  silence  of  fellow  signa- 
tories to  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

"Had  the  Nixon  Administration  slipped 
Into  federal  court  to  demand  'safekeeping' 
of  the  tapes,  hell  would  have  broken  loose. 
Why.  then,  the  Journalistic  conspiracy  of 
sUence  when  the  attempted  rape  of  the  peo- 
ple s  right  to  remember  is  perpetrated  by 
one  of  their  own?" 


JUSTICE  REPORT— HEARINGS  FO- 
CUS ON  PRIVACY  LIMITATIONS 
ON    USE    OF   FBI    DATA 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  many  of 
my  colleagues  are  aware,  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights, 
which  I  chair,  is  presently  conducting 
hearings  into  legislation  designed  to  con- 
trol the  use  and  dissemination  of  crim- 
inal justice  information.  As  I  have  stated 
many  times,  this  legislation  is  impor- 
tant because  it  is  designed  to  protect  our 
constitutional  rights  in  the  face  of  the 
rapidly  increasing  capabilities  of  com- 
puterized data  banks,  and  of  the  grow- 
ing needs  of  law  enforcement. 

Last  December.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
inserting  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  an  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Richard  E.  Cohen  that  ap- 
peared in  National  Journal  Reports.  Mr. 
Cohens  article  traced  the  evolution  of 
criminal  history  data  banks  and  dem- 
onstrated insight  and  perception  in  deal- 
ing with  the  many  important  issues 
raised  by  the  collection  of  data  by  crim- 
inal justice  agencies.  In  a  recent  edition 
of  the  National  Journal,  a  followup  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Cohen  appeared  that  ana- 
lyzes the  content  and  development  of  the 
legislation  presently  under  consideration 
by  the  subcommittee.  Mr.  President.  I 
feel  that  Mr.  Cohen's  second  article  is 
as  informative  and  enlightening  as  his 
first,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  National   Journal  Reports,   February 

16,  1974] 

Justice  Report /Heahincs  Focus  on  Privacy, 

Limitations  on  Use  of  FBI  Data 

(By  Richard  E.  Cohen) 

The  Senate  and  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tees soon  will  begin  separate  hearings  on 
controversial  proposals  to  legislate  the  first 
national  rules  on  the  quality,  use  and  dis- 
semination of  criminal  Justice  information 

Proposed  legislation  would  impose  signifi- 
cant restrictions  on  the  operations  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  (FBI;  and 
the  thousands  of  police  departments  across 
the  country  that  exchange  information  with 
the  FBI. 

Congressional  and  public  Interest  in  regu- 


lating the  data  exchange  has  been  aroused 
by  the  development  of  a  national  computer- 
ized system  for  exchanging  criminal  records 
and  concern  that  the  lack  of  federal  rules 
governing  the  traditional  manual  police  rec- 
ords systems  could  result,  with  the  use  of 
more  sophisticated  technology,  in  a  danger- 
ous Invasion  and  abuse  of  personal  privacy 
Three  principal  bills  have  been  Introduced 
two  of  them  by  the  Members  whose  subcom- 
mittees will  be  forums  for  the  hearings: 

S.  2963,  sponsored  by  Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervin 
Jr.,  D-KC.  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights: 

S.  2964,  a  Justice  Department  bill  Intro- 
duced   by   Sen.   Roman   L.   Hruska,   R-Neb 
ranking    minority    member    on    the    Senate 
Judlclan,-  Committee: 

HR.  9783,  introduced  by  Rep.  Don  Ed- 
wards, D-Callf..  chairman  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  on  Civil  Rights  and 
Constitutional  Rights. 

FBI  regulation:  Sponsors  of  the  proposals 
have  emphasized  that  the  bills  are  designed 
prlmarUy  to  ensure  the  "right  of  privacy." 
But  they  have  been  hesitant  to  say  publicly 
that  the  legislation,  which  stands  a  good 
chance  cf  being  passed  by  Congress  this  vear 
would  be  the  first  significant  statutory  regu- 
lation of  the  FBI's  record-keeping  opera- 
tions. Passage  of  the  bill  would  also  repre- 
sent the  first  full-scale  effort  to  Impose 
standards  on  the  bureau  since  Its  creation  in 
1908. 

In  Introducing  his  bill  Feb.  5.  Sen  Ervln 
said  the  FBI's  nationwide  system  of  dli- 
tributing  criminal  records  "operates  without 
formal  rules."  In  Imposing  upon  criminal 
Justice  data  banks— both  computerized  and 
manual— "strict  but  manageable  privacy 
limitations."  the  bUl  "would  for  the  first 
time  give  firm  statutory  authority"  for  these 
systems.  Ervln  said. 

Since  its  establishment,  the  FBI  has  kept 
records  by  its  own  rules  pursuant  to  28  VSC 
534.  which  give  the  Attorney  General  power 
to  "acquire,  collect,  classify  and  presene " 
criminal  Identification  and  other  records 
and  to  exchange  them  "with,  and  for  the  of- 
ficial use  of.  authorized  officials  of  the  fed- 
eral government,  the  states,  cities  and  penal 
and  other  Institutions." 

During  the  tenure  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  as 
the  bureau's  longtime  director  (1924-72) 
most  of  the  rules— to  the  extent  that  they 
were  written  down— were  set  by  Hoover  and 
received  the  pro  forma  approval  of  a  suc- 
cession of  Attorneys  General.  As  an  example, 
there  is  not  available  for  public  consump- 
tion, even  for  local  police  officials,  a  com- 
prehensive listing  of  the  procedures  and 
restrictions  on  the  use  and  exchange  of 
criminal  records  with  the  FBI.  The  bureau  s 
central  files  in  Washington  Include  70  mil- 
lion criminal  fingerprint  cards  representing 
20  million  persons.  Each  day,  3,300  new  cards 
are  added  to  the  repository. 

Rep.  Charles  E.  Wiggins,  R-Calif.,  ranking 
Republican  on  the  House  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Civil  Rights  and  Constitutional 
Rights,  said  in  an  interview:  "Congress  as 
a  whole,  has  been  concerned  with  the  rela- 
tive insulation  of  th»  FBI  from  oversight 

"The  personality  and  political  clout  of  J 
Edgar  Hoover  kept  the  bureau  from  previous 
regulation.  He's  gone  now.  and  we  revere  his 
work,  but  review  of  the  FBI's  operations  is 
desirable.  We  won^t  interfere  with  their 
proper  functioning,  but  regulation  of  their 
use  of  criminal  records  Is  a  proper  lepisla- 
tlve  purpose." 

Wiggins  also  expressed  reservations  about 
the  icope  of  the  bills  under  consideration 

Federalism:  Ervln,  who  is  retiring  after 
this  year,  has  gained  a  reputation  In  his  20 
years  in  the  Senate  as  one  of  Its  leading 
spokesmen  for  "states'  rights"  In  the  federal 
system.  But  he  faces  criticism  that  his  bill 
would  impose  tough  federal  guidelines  upcn 
state  and  local  governments  in  the  area  of 
law  enforcement,  which  they  traditionally, 
have  regulated  themselves. 
LawTence  M.  Basklr,  chief  counsel  of  Er- 
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vln's  constitutional  rights  subcommittee, 
said  the  staff  recognized  the  danger  of  fed- 
eral control  and  searched  carefully  "for  a  de- 
vice to  unify  national  policy  without  giving 
It  to  the  federal  government."  He  said  he 
could  not  guarantee  that  the  Ervin  formula 
would  operate  as  conceived,  but  added:  "If 
New  Federalism  has  meaning  anywhere,  it 
should  mean  the  states  ought  to  be  able  to 
operate  their  own  police  forces.  The  last 
thing  we  want  is  a  federal  police  force." 

The  solution  proposed  In  the  Ervln  bill  is 
the  setting  of  broad  federal  rules  governing 
the  use  and  dissemination  of  criminal  rec- 
ords, with  enforcement  lodged  under  the 
aegis  of  a  federal-state  mechanism.  Both  the 
Justice  Department  and  Edwards  bills  pro- 
vide for  continued  supervision  of  the  FBI 
records  by  the  Attorne;-  General.  In  the  past, 
the  Attorney  General  has  delegated  this 
responsibility  to  the  FBI  director. 

Martin  B.  Danziger.  associate  deputy  at- 
torney general  responsible  for  the  drafting 
of  the  Justice  Department  bill,  said  in  a 
press  briefing  Feb.  1  that  federal  controls 
of  the  use  and  dissemination  of  criminal 
records  are  necessary  because  "as  the  tech- 
nology of  data  collection  has  changed,  it  de- 
mands a  control  on  the  handling  of  the  rec- 
ords. If  you  allow  the  50  States  to  act  on 
their  own,  the  ability  to  exchange  informa- 
tion in  a  posltiv.  sense  will  break  down. 
Thus,  there  is  n  ne*^.  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  enter  the  field." 

Francis  B.  Looney,  deputy  commissioner 
of  the  New  York  City  police  department  and 
president  of  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  said  in  an  interview  he  hopes 
Congress  will  not  pass  legislation  "that  will 
prevent  local  police  agencies  from  carrying 
out  their  functions." 

FBI  Director  Clarence  M.  Kelley  said  In  a 
Feb.  13  speech  to  a  group  of  law  enforcement 
officers:  "My  opinions  and  concerns  on  this 
issue  must  necessarily  represent  yours."" 

The  chief  Inspector  of  the  FBI's  identifica- 
tion division.  Beverly  E.  Ponder,  predicted 
that  "Congress  will  get  much  backlash  from 
a  wide  variety  of  -ources  if  It  tries  to  restrict 
dissemination  of  records."  Ponder,  who  has 
been  one  of  the  officials  responsible  for  deter- 
mining whether  an  applicant  is  entitled  to 
acce:.3  to  FBI  records,  said  that  In  addition 
to  law  enforcement  agencies,  other  public 
and  private  agencies,  such  as  banks,  "con- 
sider this  Information  vital.'" 

White  House  stance:  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment bill  was  introduced  six  days  after 
President  Nixon  announced  Jan.  30  In  his 
State  of  the  Union  message  a  Cabinet-level 
review  of  government  and  industry  practices 
relating  to  the  right  of  privacy,  and  of  steps 
that  can  be  taken  to  ensure  a  balance  is 
struck  "between  legitimate  needs  for  Infor- 
mation and  the  right  of  privacy." 

However,  neither  the  Presldent"s  oral  nor 
written  statements  to  Congress  made  any  ref- 
erence to  the  Justice  Department  bill,  which 
had  been  circulating  within  the  Administra- 
tion for  four  months,  and  was  extensively 
reviewed  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  (OMB). 

Geoffrey  C.  Shepard.  associate  director  of 
the  President's  Domestic  Council,  told  NJR 
that  "the  Justice  Department  bill  Is  not  the 
President's  Initiative,  although  It  does  have 
the  normal  OMB  clearance." 

Shepard  said  the  Administration's  review 
of  privacy  policies  would  take  several  months 
to  complete,  and  It  vould  be  "'slUv  to  hold  up 
the  Justice  Department  bill  that's  been  ready 
for  two  months." 

One  reason  for  the  President's  reluctance 
to  give  prominent  endorsement  to  the  bill 
may  have  been  the  continued  opposition 
to  parts  of  the  bill  from  several  other  fed- 
eral agencies.  Including  the  HEW  and  De- 
fense Departments,  Civil  Service  CommU- 
slon  and  Small  Business  AdminUtration. 

Shepard  said  the  report  of  the  Cabinet- 
level  committee  wUl  become  "the  program  of 
the  Presidency."  He  predicted  that  additional 


privacy  legislation  will   be  submitted  later 
this  year. 

The  study  will  follow  on  the  heels  of  a 
report  by  an  advisory  committee  of  the 
HEW  Department,  which  recommended  last 
year  broad  steps  for  regulating  both  publicly 
ajid  privately  operated  computer  systems. 
(For  background  on  the  HEW  report,  see  box, 
Vol.  5.  No.  43.  p.  1602-03.) 


particular.  LEAA  finances  Project  SEARCH, 
an  interstate  consortium  evaluating  the 
utility  of  criminal  history  data  transfer.  A 
1970  Project  SEARCH  report  was  one  of  the 
early  working  papers  in  the  use  of  such  a 
system. 

Althotigh  department  officials  will  not  dis- 
cuss publicly  the  substance  of  the  disagree- 
ments between  the  two  agencies.  Norman  F. 


David  B.  H.  Martin,  executive  director  3SsjStuUz,  chief  of  the  bureau's  computerized 
the   advisory   committee,   said   he   welcomes^Natlonal  Crime  Information  Center  (NCICi 


the  President's  action  concerning  privacy. 
He  said  that  because  no  process  has  been 
established  that  would  allow  other  agencies 
to  react  to  the  HEW  report,  "it  might  have 
been  awkward  to  introduce  legislation  based 
solely  on  our  report." 

While  emphasizing  that  the  HEW  report 
was  "thorough,"  Martin  said  It  did  not  ad- 
dress all  federal  problems.  "You  don"t  want  to 
bite  the  bullet  If  it's  going  to  explode  in 
your  mouth."  he  said. 

Hope  Eastman,  associate  director  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union's  Washing- 
ton office,  said  she  was  pleased  that  privacy 
is  "one  of  the  President's  top  10  Issues,"  but 
that  ""the  issue  has  been  studied  to  death, 
the  problems  are  fairly  clear,  and  we  need 
recommendations  now."" 

BACKCaOUNO 

The  Feb.  5  filing  of  separate  bills  by  Sens. 
Ervin  and  Hruska  represented  the  culmina- 
tion of  parallel  efforts  to  draft  detailed  leg- 
islative guidelines  for  the  operation  of  crim- 
inal Justice  Information  systems.  Ervin  first 
became  interested  in  the  subject  as  the 
result  of  his  constitutional  rights  subcom- 
mittee"s  hearings  on  privacy  in  1971.  Sub- 
committee assistant  counsel  Mark  H.  Olten- 
stein  supervised  the  preparation  of  Ervln's 
bill  beginning  a  year  ago. 

The  Justice  Department  process  was 
launched  last  summer  by  then  Attorney 
General  Elliot  L.  Richardson,  and  most  likely 
would  have  been  completed  three  months 
sooner  had  it  not  been  for  Richardson's 
abrupt  resignation  Oct.  20,  when  he  refused 
President  Nixon's  order  to  fire  the  then  spe- 
cial prosecutor  Archibald  Cox.  Hurdles:  Jus- 
tice Department  officials  had  to  overcome 
a  series  of  hurdles  before  Attorney  General 
William  B.  Saxbe  gave  final  approval  to  the 
introduction  of  the  department's  bill  by 
Hruska.  Conflicting  sets  of  Interests  had  to 
be  considered,  each  of  which  will  likely 
undergo  further  testing  during  congressional 
consideration  of  the  bill.  They  include: 

The  relationship  within  Justice  between 
the  FBI  and  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  (LEAA) ; 

The  opposition  to  the  bill  by  other  gov- 
ernment agencies; 

An  effort  by  new  Attorney  General  Saxbe 
to  foster  a  closer  cooperation  between  Con- 
gress and  the  Justice  Department  under 
Its  new  leadership. 

In  the  meantime,  the  two  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees marked  time  until  the  Justice  De- 
partment bill  was  Introduced.  "Two  days  of 
hearings  were  held  on  Rep.  Edwards'  bill 
by  his  subcommittee  last  year. 

Justice  Department:  The  key  policy  dis- 
putes within  the  department  were  resolved  by 
Richardson  before  he  resigned.  The  depart- 
ment"s  bUl  (S.  2964)  generally  reflects  his 
goals,  although  the  Issues  were  reexamined 
twice  following  his  resignation. 

"'For  all  Intents  and  purposes,  this  bill 
was  in  the  can  before  Richardson "s  resigna- 
tion. It  was  his  Insight  and  support  that 
have  made  this  bill  possible.""  said  Danziger, 
the  principal  coordinator  of  the  bill's  draft- 
ing, who  left  Justice  Feb.  8  to  become  di- 
rector of  the  United  Mine  Workers  Welfare 
and  Pension  Fund. 

The  nub  of  the  policy  dispute  at  Justice 
centered  on  the  institutional  differences  be- 
tween the  FBI,  which  for  the  most  part  has 
represented  the  views  of  police  departments, 
and  LEAA,  which  acts  on  behalf  of  agencies 
throughout  the  criminal  justice  system.  In 


said  the  differences  in  viewpoint  reflect  the 
distinction  between  an  "operational' 
agency  and  a  "funding"  agency. 

LEAA  Administrator  Donald  E.  Santarelli 
s.Tld  the  FBI  went  to  Robert  H.  Bork.  wha 
was  acting  Attorney  General  from  Oct.  20, 
1973.  untu  Jan.  4.  and  then  to  Saxbe  in  an 
effort  to  reopen  issues  that  previously  had 
been  resolved.  Both  Santarelli  and  Mary  C. 
Lawton,  deputy  assistant  attorney  general 
t office  of  legal  counsel)  said  there  were  no 
bUbstantial  changes  between  the  Richardson 
proposal  and  S.  2964. 

OMB:  While  the  Justice  Department  was 
attempting  to  keep  a  united  front  on  its  bUi. 
It  also  was  working  last  fall  through  OMB  to 
gain  White  House  support  of  Its  plan.  In  addi- 
dition  to  going  through  the  normal  routine 
of  convincing  OMB  officials  of  the  merits  o.' 
their  proposal.  Justice  officials  had  to  over- 
come the  objections  to  their  proposal  from 
agencies  that  stand  to  lose  access  to  FBI  files 
{.For  discussion  of  OMBs  legislative  role,  sec 
\/o!.S,No.  43,  p.  1589.) 

The  result  of  this  process  was  that  Instead 
of  receiving  the  traditional  designation  or 
being  "in  accord  with"  or  "'consistent  with" 
the  President's  program,  the  bill  went  to 
Congress  with  a  statement  that  OMB  "has 
advised  (the  Justice  Department)  that  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this 
proposal  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Admin- 
istration's program." 

Also,  OMB  will  permit  objecting  agencies 
to  present  their  views  to  Congress. 

Explaining  OMBs  action,  general  counsel 
Stanley  Ebner  called  the  proposal  "an  un- 
usual piece  of  legislation  which  addresses  a 
controversial  area  about  which  there  Is  much 
to  be  learned."  He  said  it  was  a  "Justice  De- 
partment bill"  and  that  OMB  allowed  Jus- 
tice to  introduce  the  bill  only  after  "a  point 
of  diminishing  returns  had  been  reached  at 
OMB  in  resolving  the  Issues." 

Anthony  L.  Mondello,  general  counsel  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  said  that 
"OMB  neither  tried  to  force  the  Justice  De- 
partment bill  down  our  throats  nor  allowed 
Justice  to  go  Its  own  way."  Nor,  he  said,  was 
there  any  effort  to  develop  an  Administra- 
tion consensus  behind  the  bill.  He  said  the 
commission's  basic  objection  to  the  bUl  Is 
that  it  would  be  inhibited  from  continuing 
to  perform  its  own  background  Investiga- 
tions on  persons  seeking  federal  employ- 
ment. 

Another  agency  that  participated  In  the 
OMB  review  process  and  has  objections  to 
S.  2964  is  the  Small  Business  Administration 
(SBA).  Its  general  counsel.  H.  Gregory  Aus- 
tin, said  SBA  favors  limiting  access  to  crim- 
inal records,  but  that  It  wants  continued 
access  to  offender  records. 

Citing  past  incidents  in  which  Congress 
and  the  public  rtgorously  criticized  SBA  for 
making  loans  to  organized  crime  figures, 
Austin  said :  To  prevent  making  loans  Con- 
gress finds  objectionable,  we  need  access  to 
Uiformation  in  the  FBI  data  banks.  If  it  was 
generally  known  that  the  SBA  was  denied 
access  to  this  Information.  Congress  might 
make  open  warfare  on  the  SBA. 

"SBA  Is  not  an  Investigatory  agency:  there 
Is  no  way  we  can  substitute  for  access  to  FBI 
information." 

In  a  press  briefing.  Senate  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  chief  counsel  Basklr 
predicted  that  "Sen.  Ervln  won't  be  sympa- 
thetic to  giving  exemptions  to  agencies." 

Bin  Introduction:  The  Feb.  6  Introduction 
of  the  Jtistlce  Department  blU  and  of  the 
Ervln  blU  marked  an  unusual  degree  of  oo- 
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operation  between  parties  who  have  cooper- 
ated on  few  matters  In  the  past  five  years, 
particularly  in  the  year  that  Ervln  has 
headed  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
President  Campaign  Activities,  investigating 
the  Watergate  scandal. 

Ervln  and  Hniska  co-sponsored  each 
other's  bill  and  both  bills  were  co-sponsored 
by  Senators  covering  a  broad  band  of  the 
poUtlcaJ  spectrum.  They  Included  Sens. 
Quentin  N.  Burdick.  D-N.D..  Robert  C.  Byrd. 
D-W.  Va..  Hiram  L.  Pong.  R-Hawaii,  Charles 
McC.  Mathlas  Jr..  R-Md..  Hugh  Scott,  R-Pa., 
and  Strom  Thurmond,  R-S.C,  all  members 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

A  Judiciary  Cwnmittee  aide,  who  did  not 
want  to  be  Identified,  said  the  bipartisan 
congressional  cooperation  bh  well  as  the  co- 
operation with  the  Justice  Department,  re- 
sulted from  having  "a  new  kind  of  Attorney 
General,  one  who  is  willing  to  deal  with 
Congress,  and  who  cares  about  legislation." 
The  Democratic  aide  said  he  was  referring 
to  both  Richardson  and  Saxbe.  He  said  the 
Nixon  Administration's  previous  Attorneys 
General,  John  N.  Mitchell  (1969-72)  and 
Richard  G.  Kleindienst  (1972-73),  "cared 
more  about  publicity  than  substantive  legis- 
lation." %e  also  said  Sen.  Hruska,  the  com- 
mittee's ranking  Repu'ilicau  member,  played 
a  "key  role"  in  bringing  the  two  sides  to- 
gether. 

Regulations:  Contemporaneous  with  the 
Justice  Department's  effort  to  prepare  legis- 
lation for  regulation  of  criminal  Justice  data 
banks  was  a  departmental  effort  to  establish 
Interim  regulations  for  the  use  of  LEAA- 
funded  data  systems.  The  regulations  were 
required  by  an  amendment  to  the  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1973  (87  Stat  197). 

In  the  proposed  regulations  Issued  Feb.  14, 
Justice  requires  each  state  to  submit  to 
liEAA  by  Jvily  1  a  plan  for  the  maintenance 
of  criminal  records,  and  to  Implement  the 
plan  by  July  1.  1976.  The  proposal  would  re- 
quire each  state  to  set  rules  on  dissemination 
of  criminal  records  and  to  ensure  that  each 
element  of  an  individual's  record  be  listed 
■within  30  days  of  the  transaction.  Public 
hearings  will  be  held  beginning  March  1 
prior  to  final  enactment  of  the  regulations 
later  this  spring. 

PBOPOSALS 

The  scofje  of  coverage  of  the  Ervln  and 
Justice  Department  bills  is  broad.  Also,  both 
bills  would  Impose  comprehensive  federal 
rules  on  the  files  that  would  be  regulated. 
(The  Edwards  bill  Is  less  comprehensive  and 
detailed  than  either  of  the  others.  Its  pro- 
Tlsinns  are  closer  to  the  Ervln  bill  than  to 
the  Justice  Department  bill.) 

"It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  criminal  his- 
tory Information  system  not  covered  by  this 
bill,"  said  Danzinger  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment bill.  Not  only  would  it  apply  to  any 
system  operated  by  the  federal  government 
or  participating  In  an  Interstate  system,  but 
it  also  would  include  any  system  operated  by 
a  state  or  local  government,  which  either 
receives  some  funding  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment or  exchanges  Information  with  a 
federal  or  federally  funded  system. 

Key  Issues:  Among  the  provisions  In  the 
bills  that  would  most  significantly  affect 
current  practices,  and  stir  opposition  from 
hitherto  participating  agencies,  are  rules  on 
who  may  receive  FBI  crlmL»ial  records,  cri- 
teria for  what  records  may  be  disseminated, 
requirements  that  those  records  be  complete 
and  how  the  rules  shall  be  enforced. 

Dissemination. — The  issxie  of  who  may 
exchimge  criminal  records  with  the  FBI  is 
treated  separately  for  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies and  non-law  enforcement  agencies. 

With  some  exceptions,  the  Ervln  bill  would 
permit  only  the  dissemination  of  complete 
conviction  records — information  disclosing  a 
plea  of  giaity  or  a  conviction — while  the 
Justice  Department  bill  would  apply  the 
less  rigorous  standard  of  "criminal  offender 
record  Information,"  which  includes  a  fac- 
tual summary  of  each  event  of  the  criminal 


Justice  process.  In  short,  the  Ervln  bill  wovild 
require  a  conviction,  while  the  Justice  bUl 
would  require  only  the  listing  of  a  disposi- 
tion to  the  complaint. 

Each  bill  would  permit  use  of  these  records 
only  for  the  administration  of  criminal  Jus- 
tice, except  where  there  is  a  federal  or  state 
statute,  which  speclflcally  authorizes  the  dis- 
semination. 

Arrest  records. — Dissemination  of  arrest 
records,  those  on  which  no  disposition  of  a 
pending  complaint  is  listed,  would  be  strictly 
limited  by  each  proposal.  The  Ervln  bill 
woiild  permit  use  of  such  data  only  if  the 
individual  has  applied  for  employment  at  a 
law  enforcement  agency,  the  matter  about 
which  the  arrest  record  pertains  has  been 
referred  to  the  agency  for  prosecution,  or  if 
an  Individual  has  been  arrested  and  there 
has  been  a  prior  arrest  less  than  one  year 
before  the  latter  arrest  which  Is  pending. 

The  Justice  bill  would  permit  dissemina- 
tion of  arrest  records  under  court  order.  In 
cases  of  the  appointment  of  Judges  or  civil 
officers  by  the  President,  or  If  the  Attorney 
General  determines  that  the  matter  affects 
the  national  defense  or  foreign  policy. 

Intelligence.— The  Ervln  bill  would  pro- 
hibit maintenance  of  criminal  Justice  in- 
telligence Information — which  Is  primarUy 
investigative  data — in  a  criminal  Justice 
information  system.  Baskir  called  use  of  in- 
telligence data  a  "much  more  dangerous 
abuse  of  privacy"  than  the  use  of  arrest 
njcords. 

The  Justice  Department  bill  would  permit 
storage  of  InteUigence  flies  in  accordance 
with  regulations  to  be  developed  under  the 
act.  An  agency  would  have  the  burden  of 
establishing  its  need  for  the  intelligence 
data. 

Updating. — Each  bill  would  require  con- 
tributing agencies  to  keep  criminal  data 
complete  and  accurate  so  that  there  would 
be  a  full  record,  especially  on  the  disposition 
of  a  complaint. 

Sealing. — Each  bill  would  require  the  re- 
moval from  the  data  systems  of  informa- 
tion concerning  an  individual  who  has  not 
been  convicted  of  a  felony  offense  in  the 
previous  seven  years.  In  an  NJR  interview, 
FBI  Director  Kelley  called  the  seven-year 
limitation  "unrealistic"  and  said  "it  needs 
more  consideration  reflecting  the  views  and 
needs  of  law  enforcement  ofBcers." 

However,  Senate  and  Justice  Department 
individuals  familiar  with  this  Issue,  who  did 
not  want  to  be  Identified,  said  that  the  prob- 
lem may  not  be  so  great  as  It  appears,  be- 
cause the  FBI  unlfcMtn  crime  reports  for 
1972  Indicate  that  the  average  criminal  ca- 
reer lasts  only  five  years. 

Enforcement. — ^The  Ervln  bill  would  estab- 
lish a  complex  federal-state  administrative 
system.  General  re^onslblllty  for  adminis- 
tration and  enforcement  of  the  new  law 
would  rest  with  a  Federal  Information  Sys- 
tems Board.  Each  of  the  board's  nine  mem- 
bers would  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
and  it  would  include  three  federal  officers, 
three  representatives  of  state  government, 
and  three  private  citizens  well-versed  In  con- 
stitutional law  and  information  systems 
technology.  Also  created  would  be  an  advi- 
sory, committee  composed  of  one  represent- 
ative from  each  participating  state  who 
would  be  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

The  Justice  Department  bill  retains  for 
the  Attorney  General  power  to  regulate  the 
act.  In  the  past,  this  power  has  been  dele- 
gated to  the  FBI  director  and  the  bUl  does 
not  appear  to  prohibit  such  a  practice. 

Norman  Stultz.  head  of  NCIC.  the  FBI's 
computerized  criminal  history  system,  said 
that  while  the  bureau  would  work  under 
whatever  system  the  Congress  creates,  he 
would  "hate  to  see  too  many  layers  of 
authority." 

Sen.  Ervln  said  the  purpose  of  the  federal - 
state  board  is  to  "create  an  agency,  which  Is 
outside  the  present  law  enforcement  com- 
munity and  without  vested  Interests  In  pres- 


ent law  enforcement  data  banks,  to  adminis- 
ter the  act."  He  also  said  the  mechanism 
would  give  the  states  "their  proper  role  in 
the  development  of  policy." 

Bep.  Wiggins  was  in  some  agreement  with 
Ervln  on  this  point,  saying  he  "questionei 
the  extensive  power  given  to  the  Attorney 
General  in  the  Administration  bUl." 

Reaction:  DetaUed  responses  to  the  pro- 
posals wUl  be  presented  during  the  hearings 
to  be  held  by  both  the  House  and  Senate 
Judiciary  Committees  in  the  next  month.  In 
preliminary  comments,  officials  of  agencies 
utllizhig  the  FBI  records  raised  doubts  about 
the  bUls  while  advocates  of  greater  protec- 
tion of  privacy  generally  expressed  satisfac- 
tion. 

Anthony  Mondello,  general  counsel  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  said  he  objects  to 
any  bUl  to  the  extent  It  would  cut  off  the 
commission  from  FBI  records.  He  said  these 
records  are  used  by  a  large  number  of  federal 
agencies. 

Clarence  A.  H.  Meyer.  Nebraska  attorney 
general  and  chairman  of  the  criminal  law  and 
law  enforcement  committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  Attorneys  General,  favored 
keeping  criminal  records  In  the  criminal  Jus- 
tice community:  "Law  enforcement  records 
are  now  out  of  hand  because  individual  po- 
lice  don't  have  the  power  to  resist  giving  rec- 
ords to  outsiders." 

A  view  that  possibly  reflects  that  of  many 
local  police  departments  was  expressed  dur- 
ing a  hearing  before  the  House  Civil  Rights 
and  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee 
Oct.  n,  1973,  by  Allen  W.  Sill,  chief  of  police 
In  West  Covins,  Calif. 

"...  If  there  are  Instances  of  abuse  prac- 
ticed by  local  law  enforcement  agencies."  Sill 
said,  "then  it  seems  only  reasonable  to  me 
that  l*al  legislation,  not  federal,  is  the 
answer.* 

However,  Andrew  Klein,  aide  to  Massachu- 
setts Gov.  Francis  W.  Sargent,  R,  who  has 
led  that  state's  effort  to  establish  the  na- 
tion's most  comprehensive  state  law  on  pri- 
vacy, called  the  proposals  "a  minimum  safe- 
guard of  constitutional  rights  which  the  fed- 
eral government  has  a  responsibility  to  pro- 
tect." Klein  said  the  legislation  might  cause 
a  problem  for  a  state  like  Massachusetts, 
which  might  have  tougher  standards  than 
does  the  federal  proposal.  If  It  seeks  to  pro- 
tect its  citizens'  records  when  they  are  given 
to  another  state. 

0T7T1.001I 

Forecasts  on  the  possibility  of  passage  of 
criminal  Justice  privacy  bills  this  year  range 
from  cautious  to  optimistic. 

The  resolution  of  the  privacy  issue  will 
affect  not  only  the  FBI  and  other  criminal 
Justice  system  operations,  but  may  be  the 
first  step  Uken  by  the  federal  government  in 
regulation  of  all  data  banks  and  their  infor- 
mation. 

Senate:  The  Constitutional  Rights  Sub- 
committee will  hold  six  days  of  hearings  on 
the  Ervln  and  Justice  Department  bills  the 
first  two  weeks  in  March. 

Basklr,  the  subcommittee's  chief  counsel, 
said  witnesses  will  Include  representatives  of 
federal  and  state  government,  the  public,  the 
police  and  government  employees. 

He  said  the  legislation  may  be  "a  grlnd- 
Ingly  slow  prooess  and  we  want  to  get  the 
subject  before  Congress  before  Sen.  Krvin 
retires." 

LEAA  Administrator  Santarelll  said  he 
doubts  legislation  can  be  passed  this  year 
because  Ervln  would  continue  to  be  busy 
with  the  work  of  hi*  Watergate  committee. 
Baskir  vigorously  disputed  that  contention. 

House:  The  situation  is  somewhat  less 
dear  in  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
which  will  be  spending  much  of  Its  time  in 
the  next  few  months  on  its  Inquiry  into  the 
impeachment  of  President  Nixon.  Although 
Chairman  Peter  W.  Bodlno  Jr..  D-NJ..  has 
ordered  the  committee  staff  to  proceed  with 
the  normal  legislative  workload,  the  work  of 
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the  committee  may  be  held  up  if  members 
lack  time  to  Invest  in  other  legislation. 

Beyond  that  point,  there  is  less  enthusiasm 
for  the  privacy  legislation  among  the  Re- 
publican members  of  the  committee  than  ap- 
pears to  be  the  case  in  the  Senate.  When  the 
Justice  Department  bill  was  introduced  in 
tlie  House  (HR  12574)  Feb.  5,  it  was  done 
as  a  courtesy  by  two  Democrats.  Rodino  and 
Edwards.  (They  also  Introduced  the  Ervin  bill 
as  HR  12575.) 

Rep.  Wiggins,  the  ranking  Republican  on 
the  Civil  Rights  and  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee,  which  has  Jurisdiction  over 
tlie  bill,  said  Feb.  7  he  would  file  an  Identical 
bill.  He  explained  the  delay  in  an  Interview 
by  saying  "I  was  not  fully  satisfied  with 
the  bill  but  I  recognize  the  desirability  of 
having  some  initial  Republican  support." 
Wiggins  did  say,  however,  he  hoped  the  com- 
mittee could  report  a  bill  to  the  House  this 
year. 

Rep.  Edwards,  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, has  invited  Saxbe,  Santarelll  and 
Kelley  to  testify  before  the  panel  later  this 
month.  He  expressed  hope  that  his  sul)com- 
mittee  will  be  able  to  produce  this  year  "a 
piece  of  legislation  tailored  to  the  delicate 
balance  necessary  In  this  area." 

FBI's  70  MnxioN  Fingekprint  Fii.es  Pace 
Scrutiny,  Restricted  Use 

Enactment  of  proposed  legislation  to  reg- 
ulate the  use  of  criminal  records  would  cause 
a  tremor-like  reaction  In  the  identification 
division  of  the  FBI.  The  division's  criminal 
files  hold  70  million  cards  with  the  finger- 
prints of  20  million  persons,  with  cards  on  ap- 
proximately 3,300  new  persons  added  to  the 
files  each  day. 

An  FBI  brochure  describes  the  collection  as 
"The  world's  greatest  repository  of  finger- 
prints." 

Bills  Introduced  In  Congress  by  two  Demo- 
cratic subcommittee  chairmen  with  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  subject  matter,  as  well  as  a 
separate  Justice  Department  bill,  would  Im- 
pose outside  controls  on  the  bureau  and  open 
its  processes  to  a  public  scrutiny  unparalleled 
In  the  FBI's  66  year  history.  The  changes 
proposed  in  FBI  operating  procedures  would 
affect  the  contents  of  Its  criminal  records, 
agencies  entitled  to  receive  them  and  review 
of  the  setting  and  enforcing  of  the  division's 
rules. 

In  an  interview  a  week  before  the  release 
of  the  Justice  Department's  bill,  Beverly  E. 
Ponder,  chief  Inspector  of  the  division,  said : 
"Our  experience  since  1924  leads  us  to  believe 
there  is  no  reason  for  us  to  conduct  a  review 
of  how  FBI  records  are  used  by  police  agen- 
cies." 

But  the  Identification  division's  data  col- 
lection process  was  termed  "out  of  effective 
control"  by  Judge  Gerhard  A.  Gesell  of  the 
U.S.  District  Coxirt  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  his  June  16,  1971,  decision  in  Men- 
ard v.  Mitchell.  (For  background  on  the 
Menard  decision  and  congressional  reaction, 
see  Vol.  5,  No.  43,  p.  1607.) 

The  pending  legislation,  which  would  reg- 
ulate all  criminal  Justice  information  sys- 
tems, originally  was  prepared  in  response  to 
concern  over  the  developing  computerization 
of  police  records  by  the  FBI.  But  the  effect  of 
the  proposal.  If  enacted,  would  be  to  Impose 
similarly  tight  restrictions  on  the  FBI's 
manual  record-keeping  operation,  which  has 
approximately  17  times  more  entries  than  the 
computerized  system,  which  so  far  Includes 
only  six  states. 

Gyration:  The  Identification  division  op- 
erates today  much  as  It  did  In  1924,  when  it 
was  created  to  serve  as  a  national  repository 
of  criminal  identification  data  In  the  reor- 
ganized FBI.  Fingerprint  Identification  is  a 
laborious  process  based  on  a  one-by-one 
examination  of  the  prints;  Ponder  said  the 
division  hopes  to  have  a  computerized  scan- 
ner In  operation  by  1978. 

The  dlvlBlon'B  3.300  employees  work  around 


the  clock  cataloguing  11.000  new  entries  each 
day — 70  per  cent  of  them  on  Individuals  with 
a  prior  record — and  disseminating  approxi- 
mately 10,000  "rap  sheets"  to  the  7,000  "con- 
tributing agencies"  entitled  to  exchange 
records  with  the  FBI.  All  taut  800  of  those 
agencies  are  local  law  enforcement  units; 
tjie  others  are  federally  chartered  banks,  and 
federal  and  state  agencies  that  are  authorized 
by  statute  to  exchange  records. 

In  exchange  for  sending  the  btireau  a 
fingerprint  card  that  Includes  the  Individ- 
ual's name  and  physical  characteristics,  the 
date  of  arrest,  charge  and  disposition.  If  any, 
the  contributing  agency  receives  the  "rap" 
sheet  listing  all  recorded  Incidents  of  the 
Individual's  criminal  activity  anywhere  in 
the  nation. 

(The  division's  separate  civil  file  houses 
88  million  fingerprint  cards  on  38  million 
persons.  The  civil  file  includes  records  on 
individuals  such  as  military  personnel,  fed- 
eral employees,  aliens  and  Boy  Scouts  who 
have  received  a  merit  badge  In  fingerprint- 
ing. The  file,  established  by  various  Presi- 
dential and  Cabinet-level  orders  and  kept  as 
a  repository  for  noncriminal  identification 
purposes,  would  not  be  regulated  by  the  pro- 
posed legislation.) 

Ponder  said  that  when  the  division  was 
established  "the  idea  of  the  criminal  file  was 
to  assist  law  enforcement  by  exchanging  in- 
formation about  Interstate  criminals."  He 
said  only  Congress  can  limit  what  informa- 
tion the  bureau  may  collect.  (Current  law, 
28  use  534.  gives  the  FBI  broad  authority  In 
data  collection.) 

Menard. — Following  the  Menard,  decision 
In  1971.  In  which  Judge  Gesell  banned  fur- 
ther dissemination  of  criminal  data  outside 
of  law  enforcement  agencies.  Congress  gave 
the  FBI  temporary  authority  to  exchange 
records  with  federally  chartered  banks  and 
authorized  government  agencies  upon  ap- 
proval of  the  Attorney  General. 

A  Jan.  17,  1972,  order  by  Attorney  General 
(1969-72)  John  N.  Mitchell  delegated  to  the 
FBI  power  to  approve  such  exchanges.  Since 
that  time,  "there  have  been  no  steady  checks 
on  the  bureau,  but  they  have  called  us  when 
they  have  a  question  about  the  authority  of 
the  state  statute,  and  we  check  it,"  said 
Mary  C.  Lawton,  deputy  assistant  attorney 
general  (Office  of  Legal  Counsel),  who  has 
acted  as  the  Justice  Department  liaison 
officer  with  the  FBI  on  the  issue. 

Ms.  Lawton  acknowledged  that  there  have 
been  "relatively  few"  referrals  to  her  since 
she  refused  five  requests  in  1972  on  the  basis 
that  the  statutes  were  not  specific  enough. 
She  said  this  action  established  a  pattern  of 
policy  and  that  the  FBI  "responds  posi- 
tively" to  most  specific  state  statutes.  "The 
biu^au  doesn't  like  to  exercise  discretion, 
and  I'd  rather  it  not  do  so."  she  said.  "There 
Is  a  need  for  tightening  up  the  system  with 
legislation." 

State  statutes. — A  1972  FBI  "compilation 
of  fingerprint  legislation"  shows  that  state 
laws  require  agencies  to  exchange  finger- 
print checks  for  a  wide  assortment  of  pro- 
fessions. 

Among  the  persons  subject  to  fingerprint 
checks  In  New  York  are  private  investigators, 
securities  and  insurance  agents,  and  hospital 
and  medical  school  employees.  Florida  stat- 
utes Include  fire  fighters,  ball  bondsmen  and 
applicants  for  real  estate  licenses.  District  of 
Columbia  statutes  require  the  fingerprinting 
of  auctioneers,  bowling  alley  operators  and 
hackers,  among  others.  The  number  of  such 
groups  has  been  reduced  considerably  since 
the  1971  Menard  decision,  according  to 
Ponder. 

Criticism:  Critics  of  the  identification  divi- 
sion focus  primarily  on  its  lack  of  formal 
procedures  and  enforcement.  Sen.  Sam  J. 
Ervin  Jr..  D-N.C,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights,  said:  "Custom  and  several  letters 
from  the  director  of  the  FBI  to  local  police 
departments  seem  to  be  the  only  limitation 


on  access  to  the  Information,"  and  that  "in 
all  too  many  cases,  (the  rap  sheets  are  made 
available)  to  private  employers."  (Ervin's  bill 
prohibits  such  dissemination.) 

Ervin  criticized  the  bureau's  practice  of 
disseminating  a  rap  sheet  even  if  it  does  not 
show  how  the  arrest  case  was  disposed  o:". 
He  said,  "There  are  probably  several  million 
so-called  criminal  records  on  persons  who 
were  never  prosecuted  or  convicted  of  the 
ch?irge  for  which  they  were  arrested." 

Ralph  J.  Temple,  an  attorney  with  the 
Washington  chapter  of  the  American  CivU 
Liberties  Union  (ACLU) ,  said  that  while  "the 
FBI  knows  its  records  and  their  exchange 
with  local  businesses  are  dear  to  the  heart  of 
local  police,  the  FBI  has  made  no  effort  to 
make  any  kind  of  showing  of  improper  con- 
duct of  local  police  officials."  He  called 
"phony  "  the  FBI  policy  to  enforce  its  re- 
striction on  secondary  dissemination. 

John  H.  P.  Shattuck.  national  staff  counsel 
with  ACLU.  said,  "The  bureau  responds  to 
every  possible  request  even  though  nothing 
requires  it  to  give  out  the  information." 

Response:  Norman  P.  Stultz,  chief  of  the 
FBI's  computerized  recordkeeping  operation, 
responded  that  law  enforcement  officer."; 
"recognize  the  need  for  some  privacy  regula- 
tions." Also,  he  said,  "(state)  legislatures  and 
the  Congress  have  set  additional  require- 
ments for  the  use  of  criminal  records,  whiclt 
police  haven't  asked  for." 

In  an  Interview.  Stultz  said  that  these  offi- 
cials are  concerned  about  uses  outside  of  law- 
enforcement  because  "they  don't  want  to 
destroy  the  effectiveness  of  these  records 
which  were  intended  for  law  enforcement 
purposes." 

Ponder  said  he  agrees  with  Ervln  that  aj-rest 
records  should  show  the  disposition  of  the 
case.  He  said  the  FBI  would  welcome  legisla- 
tion forcing  local  authorities  to  provide  man- 
datory reporting  of  dispositions. 


THE    MINIMUM   WAGE   LAW 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
recent  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Aiken  Standard  of  Aiken,  S.C.,  graph- 
ically describes  the  economic  folly  im- 
posed on  this  Nation  by  the  new  mini- 
mum wage  law. 

It  points  out  that  the  law  which  was 
presumably  passed  to  aid  people  at  the 
lower  rungs  of  the  economic  ladder  will, 
instead,  impose  hardships  on  them.  Manj- 
working  mothers,  for  example,  as  noted 
in  the  editorial,  will  be  unable  to  pay 
domestic  employees  who  will  now  be 
making  salaries  to  rival  their  own. 

The  result,  according  to  the  Aiken 
Standard,  will  be  that  many  such  work- 
ing mothers  will  leave  their  jobs.  That 
would  mean,  of  course,  that  many  do- 
mestic employees  will  lose  their  jobs.  Re- 
liance on  welfare  and  food  stamps  will 
grow,  a  situation  we  do  not  need  in  this 
coimtry. 

While  salaries  will  be  increasing  all 
along  the  financial  scale,  prices  will  be 
rising  accordingly,  even  as  unemploy- 
ment rises  at  the  lower  levels. 

This  is  the  economic  folly  we  have  im- 
posed on  ourselves  and  the  Aiken  Stand- 
ard has  described  it  so  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  entitled,  "Our  New 
Economic  Blessing,  The  Minimum  Wage 
Law,"  which  appeared  in  the  Aiken 
Standard,  Aiken,  S.C,  May  1,  1974,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Ottr  New  Economic  Blessing,  The  Minimum 
Wagz   Law 
Today  should  go  down  In  United  States 
history   as   some  sort  of   high   water  mark 
for  economic  insanity. 

Hardly  does  our  government  take  the  ltd 
off  the  controls  which  held  wages  down  be- 
fore we  have  new  legislation  which  will  surely 
Increase  wages. 

On  its  surface,  the  new  minimum  wage 
law  is  Intended  to  raise  the  income  of  our 
lowest  economic  segment.  In  dollars  and 
cents,  it  will.  It  seems  apparent,  however, 
that  Inflation  will  quickly  negate  the  newly 
Increased  buying  power. 

And  obviously,  the  new  minimum  wage 
law  will  force  pay  increases  all  along  up  the 
line.  This  was  the  very  thing  that  the  eco- 
nomic controls,  Just  lifted,  sought  to  halt. 

With  this  sort  of  stop-and-go  helmsman - 
ship,  is  It  any  wonder  that  we  find  our  coun- 
try in  economic  chaos? 

The  new  law  will  probably  find  the  most 
telling  effect  in  the  area  of  domestic  em- 
ployees. It  will  cover  the  vast  majority  of 
domestic  employees.  Two  tests  indicate  its 
aU-tncluslve  nature.  Domestic  workers  are 
covered  by  the  new  law  which  became  effec- 
tive today  if  they  are  paid  at  least  t50  by 
an  employer  in  a  calendar  quarter,  or  If  they 
work  as  little  as  eight  hours  a  week. 

The  economic  result  is  sure  to  be  felt  first 
by  working  mothers. 

State  Labor  Commissioner  E.  L.  McOowan 
estimates  that  South  Carolina's  working 
mothers  average  about  $100  a  week.  The  new 
minimum  wage  will  require  payment  of  $76 
a  week  to  a  40-hour  domestic  employee.  Thus 
the  working  mother  in  effect  nets  $24  a  week 
for  working  away  from  home. 

Look  a  little  closer. 

l^ny  of  the  nation's  estimated  13.017.000 
working  mothers  are  going  to  reason,  "It's 
not  worth  it!" 

Many  working  mothers  are  likely  to  give 
up  Jobs  away  from  home  and  dismiss  their 
domestics. 

By  this  action,  two  taxable  Incomes  have 
been  wiped  oS  the  books. 

The  domestic  very  well  may  go  on  wel- 
fare and  food  stamps,  creating  a  heavier  bur- 
den for  taxpayers. 

There  is  another  solution  which  may  be 
offered  by  some  of  our  socio-economists : 
child  care  centers.  Working  mothers  could 
drop  off  children  at  child  care  centers  and 
keep  right  on  working. 

This  Is  hardly  new.  State-operated  nur- 
series have  been  provided  In  China  and  Bus- 
sai  for  many  years.  Are  we  l>elng  led  into 
this  same  pattern? 

Social  security  retirement  benefits  are 
rigged  ao  as  to  discourage  elderly  citizens 
from  working  to  supplement  their  retire- 
ment incomes.  They  constitute  a  work  force 
deliberately  shunted  aside  by  our  "system." 
Many  of  these  would  like  to  work.  In  prefer- 
ence to  sitting  Idle,  Just  for  the  satisfaction 
of  feeling  useful. 

This  latest  tampering  with  the  economy 
comes  at  a  time  our  nation's  economic  activ- 
ity is  declining  at  the  steepest  rate  In  16 
years,  and  inflation  is  accelerating  more  than 
any  time  since  1951. 

We  have  Just  witnessed  the  failure  of 
federal  controls.  Inflation  seems  to  be  grow- 
ing worse,  as  amply  demonstrated  by  the 
sharp  rise  in  Interest  rates  recently  In  the 
money  market. 

The  economic  outlook  is  confused. 

Now  we  seem  determined  to  reduce  the 
number  at  domeatic  employees  throughout 
the  country  and  in  the  same  stroke  of  eco- 
nomic genius,  reduce  the  number  of  able  and 
Intelligent  working  mothers  from  the  work 
force,  and  add  to  the  taxpayer  load. 

We  seem  determined  to  do  anything  to  keep 
that  Inflation  spiral  spinning  ever  skyward. 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  BY 
MR.  PAUL  DUNCAN 

Mr.  AT  J  .EN.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
month  the  Atlanta  College  of  Art  held  its 
44th  annual  commencement  exercises 
with  Paul  Duncan  of  Washington,  D.C., 
as  the  commencement  speaker. 

The  Atlanta  College  of  Art,  as  you  may 
know,  is  a  part  of  the  Atlanta  Memorial 
Arts  Center,  which  brings  together 
music,  drama,  and  the  visual  arts  into  a 
magnificent  community  enterprise. 

The  College  of  Art.  its  faculty  and  its 
students  are  a  constant  resource  for 
strengthening  and  enriching  Atlanta's 
cultural  life  through  their  contributions 
to  art  education,  their  own  artistic  pro- 
duction, and  their  participation  in  the 
social  and  aesthetic  growth  of  the  city. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mencement address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  et  PAri,  DtrwcAN 

It  has  been  the  fashion  lately  to  use  long 
titles  for  plays,  books,  movies,  and  the  like. 
This  Is  the  Helen  Ourley  Brown  influence. 

So  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  talking  to- 
night on  this  subject:  "If  Charles  Ives  Were  a 
F*rintmaker,  How  Would  He  Handle  a  Prob- 
lem? or.  The  Wayward  Path  of  the  Creative 
Impulse." 

You  are  entitled  to  wonder  why  I  should 
choose  Charles  Ives,  a  composer  of  very  dif- 
ficult music  when  he  was  not  acting  as  a 
Wall  Street  businessman. 

That  combination  Is  perplexing  enough, 
you  might  say,  without  compounding  it  by 
trying  to  consider  him  as  printmaker,  as  well. 

Now.  this  is  not  ao  frivolous  as  It  might 
seem.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  to 
examine  the  creative  process,  to  look  Inside 
the  creative  mind  at  work,  and  to  see  what's 
going  on. 

What  better  mind  to  use,  then,  than  the 
energetic,  inquisitive,  and  fermenting  mind 
of  Charles  Ives?  And  what  better  way  to  take 
a  refreshing  look  at  your  own  work  than 
by  taking  yourselves  outside  the  visual  arte, 
where  you  are  at  home  and  perhaps  a  little 
too  comfortable,  into  the  abstract  world  of 
music? 

Charles  Ives  was  a  composer  who  In  only 
twenty  mature  years  put  down  a  whole  new 
world  of  music,  prophetically  suggesting  or 
developing  a^ects  of  music  whose  later  "dis- 
covery" by  other  men  was  to  make  them  fa- 
mous for  years  to  come. 

Another  reason  for  turning  to  Cliarles  Ives 
is  that  his  was  a  uniquely  American  genius. 

Ives  was  determined  to  break  away  from 
the  weak  and  Europe -dominated  composi- 
tion of  the  time.  And  he  was  determined  to 
speak  from  the  native  American  spirit. 

He  deliberately  turned  to  unsophisticated 
music  for  his  sources.  He  committed  himself 
to  the  American  vemaciaar  in  seeking  the 
grammar  of  a  new  symphonic  speech. 

His  music  had  its  roots  in  the  New  Eng- 
land church,  in  the  dance  hall,  and  in  the 
Sunday  parlor  of  a  small -town  American 
family. 

Ives'  music  reflects  the  patterns  of  activity 
he  saw  around  him.  And  it  records,  therefore, 
not  a  thing  that  happens,  but  the  way  It 
happens.  Because  events  do  not  move  on  one 
plane,  but  carry  memories  and  forecasts  with 
them,  colliding  and  conflicting  with  other 
events,  Ives'  music  moves  In  many  directions 
at  once.  It  Is  built  on  many  levels,  in  the 
same  way  that  experience  takes  place  on 
many  levels  of  the  mind. 

Think  of  this  in  visual  terms,  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  imagine  what  kinds  of  graphic 
Images  you  might  produce. 


When  we  turn  to  the  non-musical  aspects 
of  Ives'  mind,  we  find  again  a  peculiarly 
American  combination  of  wit,  very  often  like 
that  of  Mark  Tvi'ain;  a  moral  and  religious 
intensity  that  derives  from  his  transcenden- 
tallst  New  England  church;  a  political  aware- 
ness that  often  drew  him  away  from  his 
music:  and  a  practical  understanding  of  the 
need  for  financial  security. 

This  last,  I  believe,  was  a  part  of  his  Yan- 
kee stubbornness — his  insistence  that  if  he 
were  dependent  on  selling  his  music,  it  would 
destroy  the  music  that  he  wanted  to  write. 

Charles  Ives'  father  was  a  Civil  War  band 
leader  and  town  musician,  who  finally  took  a 
Job  as  a  bank  clerk  to  support  his  family. 
Ives'  mother  sang  in  the  church  choir. 

This  can  be  called  a  musical  background, 
but  we  would  hardly  expect  it  to  produce  a 
musical  genius. 

But  there  are  clues  in  the  early  life  of 
Charles  Ives. 

His  father  was  a  lively  Jack-of-all  musical 
trades,  a  man  fiUed  with  intense  musical 
curiosity.  He  had  a  sound  musical  training, 
but  he  considered  conventional  music  theory 
as  merely  a  point  of  departure  for  his  own 
thinking.  He  was  fascinated  by  accidental 
rhythmic  and  tonal  collisions,  and  tried  to 
capture  the  counter-rhythms  of  such  things 
as  a  whistler  in  the  street  and  the  hymn  bis 
wife  was  singing  in  the  kitchen.  He  often  set 
up  these  collisions,  once  by  having  two  bands 
march  in  opposite  directions,  to  meet  and 
pass,  each  blowing  away  at  its  own  tune. 

These  experiments  by  his  father  remained 
permanently  In  Charles  Ives"  mind,  and  the 
germ  of  every  new  type  of  musical  behavior 
that  he  later  developed  can  be  found  in 
them. 

Undoubtedly  the  memory  of  these  experi- 
ments had  a  strong  Influence,  but  could  this 
alone  have  provided  sufficient  foundation  for 
the  revolutionary  artistic  independence  he 
achieved?  Perhaps  the  key  may  be  found  in 
the  transcendentallst  influences  of  his  New 
England  environment,  principally  from 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and  Henry  David 
Thoreau. 

Emerson  provided  the  phUosophlcal  sup- 
port for  Ives'  artistic  Independence.  "The 
objection,"  he  said,  "to  conforming  to  usages 
that  have  become  dead  to  you.  Is  that  it 
scatters  your  force  .  .  .  But  do  your  work, 
and  I  shall  know  you.  Do  your  work,  and 
you  shall  re-lnforce  yourself." 

Thoreau  influenced  Ives'  approach  to  liv- 
ing. We  can  understand  why.  Ives  looked 
on  Thoreau  as  a  great  musician,  not  because 
he  played  the  flute,  but  because  Thoreau 
knew  how  to  listen  to  the  rhythms  of  Nature 
and  to  enjoy  the  harmony  of  her  silences. 

Ives  was  quite  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
the  source  for  his  music  was  Nature — men 
and  the  things  of  Nature — and  he  recognized 
the  problem  of  expressing   them   in  music. 

"How  far  is  anyone  Justified."  he  asked, 
"in  trying  to  express  in  terms  of  music  the 
value  of  anything  material,  moral,  intellec- 
tual, spiritual?  How  far  afield  can  music 
get?  Can  a  tune  literally  represent  a  stone 
wall?  " 

He  never  had  any  doubt  that  subconscious 
inspiration — intuition — was  at  work,  but  as 
he  said,  "We  are  trying  to  consider  music 
made  and  heard  by  human  beings,  not  by 
birds  or  angels,  (and)  it  seems  difficult  to 
supfwse  that  even  subconscious  images  can 
be  separated  from  human  experience." 

Ives  was  not  reluctant  to  explore  the  proc- 
esses of  Intuition.  But  he  was  a  composer 
and  hence  always  confronted  with  the  need, 
the  compulsion  to  produce. 

How  typical  was  his  experience? 

Jacques  Maritain,  in  the  Mellon  Lectures 
at  the  National  OaUery  of  Art,  defines  and 
refines  at  some  length  the  "Intellectuality 
of  art."  He  talks  of  the  practical  intellect 
and  the  speculative  Intellect,  the  reason  of 
logic  and  the  reason  of  intuition,  and  many 
other  things  concerning  the  preconsclous  ac- 
tivity of  the  human  spirit. 
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Maritain  is  a  philosopher  and  thereby  en- 
titled to  dwell  upon  these  things.  But  when 
he  finishes,  the  essential  message  of  Mari- 
tain, to  me  at  least,  is  this: 

"...  A  poetic  Intuition  can  be  kept  in  the 
soul  a  long  time,  latent  (though  never  for- 
gotten), till  some  day  it  will  come  out  of 
fieep,  and  compel  to  creation.  At  that  mo- 
ment, there  Is  no  need  for  any  additional 
element.  It  Is  only  a  question  of  application 
to  actual  exercise.  Everything  was  already 
there,  contained  in  poetic  Intuition.  E^'ery- 
thlng  was  given,  all  the  vitality,  all  the  In- 
sight, all  the  strength  of  creativity  which 
is  now  In  act  .  .  .  The  totality  of  the  work 
to  be  engendered  was  already  present  In 
advance  .  .  ." 

I  believe  we  can  agree  then,  that  the  crea- 
tive process  is  the  release  of  long-stored  Im- 
pressions, sensations.  Insights,  and  experi- 
ences— organized  by  training  and  discipline — 
that  have  accumulated  in  the  mind  and  the 
psyche  of  the  individual. 

They  have  become  the  storehouse  of  an 
artistic  arsenal — the  gunpowder  of  the 
mind — periodically  triggered  into  creative  ex- 
plosion. 

We  can  agree  too  that  the  trigger  Is  in- 
tuition, which  comes  as  a  flash  from  Divine 
Providence.  But  we  can't  simply  sit  back  and 
wait  for  Providence,  placing  a  primitive  re- 
liance on  emotion  or  intuition.  As  Aaron 
Copland  says:  "What's  the  tise  of  all  these 
emotions  If  you  don't  have  the  technique 
to  express  yourself?" 

So  we  arrive  at  what  looks  dangerously 
like  a  cliche:  the  creative  process  is  a  lot 
of  hard  work.  This  need  not  disturb  us. 
Cliches  are  the  Eternal  Verities,  arrayed  In 
everyday  garments  so  as  to  cause  no  alarm. 
The  important  thing  is  that  we  should  be 
prepared  for  that  moment  when  the  Divine 
Providence  points  his  finger.  We  must  have 
developed  the  techniques  Aaron  C<^Iand 
speaks  of.  We  must  sharpen  both  our  wits 
and  our  skills.  And  when  the  flash  of  in- 
spiration comes,  we  are  ready. 

In  the  words  of  one  of  the  old  hymns  that 
Charles  Ives'  mother  used  to  sing — 
Work   for   the   night   Is  coming. 
Work   till   the  break  of  day. 


PRESIDENT    MUST    VETO    CONFER- 
ENCE BILL  ON  LEGAL  SERVICES 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference has  agreed  upon  a  bill  reported 
as  H.R.  7824,  a  bill  establishing  an  inde- 
pendent legal  services  corporation.  Some 
people  are  already  saying  that  this  bill 
Is  a  compromise  between  the  House  and 
Senate  versions. 

Mr.  President,  tills  is  language  we  have 
heard  before.  The  Senate  bill  itself  was 
labeled  a  compromise  by  those  who 
wanted  a  bill  even  more  extreme.  But  it 
was  hardly  a  compromise  when  com- 
pared with  the  administration  bill,  or 
with  the  bill  for  true  reform  sponsored 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Brock)  and  myself.  It  was 
so  far  from  a  compromise  that  even  the 
eminent  newspaper  columnist,  Mr.  James 
Jackson  BCllpatrlck,  who  has  often  been 
quoted  in  favor  of  the  concept  of  a  legal 
services  corporation,  felt  obliged  to  call 
upon  the  President  to  veto  It  In  its  final 
form. 

Now  this  new  bill,  this  new  so-called 
"compromise,"  has  emerged  from  the 
conference.  It  Is  already  being  touted  as 
the  House  bill,  and  sports  the  number  of 
the  House  bill.  But  It  reflects  the  House 
bill  only  whn-e  the  House  bill  was  more 
permissive  than  the  Senate  bill;  so  the 


new  result  is  a  bill  that  is  worse  than 
either  of  Its  predecessors,  if  possible. 

I  call  upon  the  President  to  veto  this 
new  bill  as  lacking  in  the  necessary  safe- 
guards, and  completely  unresponsive  to 
the  real  needs  of  poor  people  in  regard 
to  the  delivery  of  legal  services. 

One  standard  of  measurement  for 
gauging  whether  the  safeguards  de- 
manded by  the  House  have  been  honored 
may  be  obtained  by  a  review  of  the  24 
amendments  which  had  been  voted  onto 
the  bill  in  the  House.  Seventeen  of  the 
24  have  been  either  eliminated  or  altered 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  destroy  theu*  orig- 
inal meaning  and  impact. 

For  example,  the  following  amend- 
mcnt.s  have  been  eliminated  entirely: 

Ihe  Green  amendment  to  prevent  the 
funding  of  backup  centers  for  non- 
research  activities — amicus  briefs,  co- 
counsel  work,  assistance  to  activist  or- 
ganizations, issue  advocacy  publications 
and  travel,  law  reform  non-client- 
generated  test  cases,  policy  lobbying, 
et  cetera ; 

The  "congressional  accountability" 
amendment  which  would  have  limited 
the  power  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion to  assume  primary  responsibility  for 
project  employee  behavior  and  perform- 
ance, and  obligations  via  modifications 
in  the  Code  of  Professional  Responsibility 
and  Canons  of  Ethics; 

The  two  Green  amendments  requiring 
annual  appropriations  and  barring 
multiyear  appropriations  without  con- 
gressional review. 

Mr.  President,  of  at  least  equal  Im- 
portance, other  vital  safeguards  were 
completely  vitiated  by  cleverly  worded 
modifications  which  destroyed  the  origi- 
nal meanings  of  House-passed  amend- 
ments: 

The  prohibition  on  aid  to  "any  picket- 
ing, boycott,  or  strike"  is  wiped  out  with 
the  phrase  "except  as  permitted  by  the 
law",  since  such  activities  are  clearly 
legal,  however  undesirable  it  may  be  to 
subsidize  them  with  public  funds. 

The  House  prohibition  8«ainst  assign- 
ing personnel  or  resources  in  connection 
with  campaigns  to  affect  the  outcome  of 
State  ballot  issues — like  Governor  Rea- 
gan's proposed  tax  ceiling  plan,  the  at- 
tempted recall  of  Governor  Williams  in 
Arizona,  and  the  sales  tax  referendum  in 
Montana — has  been  rendered  meaning- 
less by  the  proviso  that  such  ballot  cam- 
paign activity  is  permitted  when  It  takes 
the  form  of  representation  for  "eligible 
clients  with  respect  to  such  clients'  legal 
rights ".  The  catch  Is  that  every  group 
which  alleges  to  concern  itself  with 
poverty  issues  can  be  an  eligible  client 
imder  the  proposed  act — thus,  whether 
the  cause  relates  to  the  elderly.  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens;  or  women. 
National  Organization  for  Women;  or 
the  "right"  of  the  poor  to  abortions. 
Planned  Parenthood;  or  Cesar  Chavez, 
United  Farmworkers;  or  Indians,  Ameri- 
can Indian  Movement;  or  whatever,  the 
prohibition  is  without  effect. 

The  Green  amendment  which  stated 
that  "ti)f  an  action  is  commenced  by  the 
corporation  or  by  a  recipient  and  a  final 
Judgment  Is  rendered  in  favor  of  the  de- 
fendant and  against  the  corporation's  or 
recipient's  plaintiff,  the  court  may,  upon 


proper  motion  by  the  defendant,  award 
reasonable  costs  and  legal  fees  .  .  ."  has 
had  its  intent  altered  by  a  conference 
proviso  that  such  relief  to  innocent  pri- 
vate parties  ensued  at  the  discretion  of 
legal  aid  employees  would  be  availatle 
only  "upon  a  finding  by  the  court  that 
the  action  was  commenced  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  harassment ...  or  a  recipient  s 
plaintiff  maliciously  abused  legal 
pror-ess." 

Thus  where  a  guiltless  victim  of  a  legal 
services  suit  could  not  prove  harassment 
or  malicious  abuse,  such  victim,  however 
poor  or  aggrieved,  would  have  to  sustain 
tlie  full  financial  cost  of  legal  services 
assault. 

Tlie  requirement  that  full-time  staff 
attorneys  be  .subject  to  corporation  laws 
and  regulations  at  all  times  and  devote 
full  professional  attention  to  their  tax- 
subsidized  responsibilities  was  rendered 
ineffective  by  addition  of  language  that 
such  "outside  practice"  activities  were 
fully  permissible  if  not  entered  into  for 
purposes  of  financial  compensation — A 
standard  legal  services  defense  against 
evidence  of  impropriety  has  been  the  dis- 
claimer that  the  incident  to  which  objec- 
tion had  been  made  occurred  on  ones 
"own  time,"  or  in  connection  with  "out- 
side practice"  of  law. 

The  very  important  antilobbying  ban 
imposed  by  the  House  on  a  200-181  roll- 
call  vote — which  had  prohibited  lobbying 
on  State  or  Federal  issues,  except  to  per- 
mit statements  or  testimony — has  been 
replaced  with  language  authorizing  legal 
services  efforts  "to  influence  the  passage 
or  defeat  of  any  legislation  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  or  by  any 
State  or  local  legislative  bodies"  when- 
ever one  "member  thereof  .  .  .  requests 
personnel  of  any  recipient  to  make  repre- 
sentations thereto;".  Furthermore,  con- 
tinuation of  the  practice  of  having  regis- 
tered legal  services  lobbyists  in  State 
legislatiu-es  is  fostered  by  permission  of 
lobbying  "representation  by  an  attorney 
for  any  eligible  client."  "EUgible  clients" 
would  include  lobbying  organizations 
concerned  with  issues  as  diverse  as  pas- 
sage of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  and 
giui  control. 

The  intention  of  the  House  amend- 
ment to  bar  aid  to  pubUc  interest  law 
flrms  is  wiped  out  by  another  tricky  se- 
mantic change.  Where  the  House  would 
have  denied  Corporation  aid  to  any  such 
Nader-style  firms  which  expended  50 
percent  or  more  of  its  resources  and  time 
litigating  issues  either  in  the  broad  in- 
terests of  a  majority  of  the  pubUc  or  in 
the  collective  interests  of  the  poor,  or 
both,  the  carefully  worded  conference 
bill,  by  deleting  the  phrase:  "or  in  the 
collective  interests  of  the  poor,  or  both" 
in  effect  authorizes  use  of  Government 
funds  to  support  any  radical  cause  which 
claims  to  be  acting  for  the  poor  as  a  class. 
The  very  Important  House  amendment 
limiting  the  authority  of  project  attor- 
neys to  represent  persons  under  18  with- 
out parental  approval  has  been  divested 
of  mining  through  a  smooth  rewrite 
job  permitting  such  representaticai — 
whether  with  respect  to  abortion,  school 
discipline,  or  similar  issues — "where  nec- 
essai-y  ...  for  the  purpose  of  securing,  or 
pi-eventing  the  loss  of  . .  .  services  imder 
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law.  or  in  other  cases  not  involving  the 
child's  parent  or  guardian  as  a  defend- 
ant or  respondent." 

Also  eliminated  was  the  Mizell  amend- 
ment relating  to  institutions  of  higher 
education,  which  many  had  hoped  would 
serve  as  a  barrier  to  pro-quota  briefs  of 
the  sort  filed  by  legal  services  projects  in 
the  DePunis  case. 

The  anticommingling  amendment 
adopted  by  the  House — to  prevent  in- 
volvement of  corporation -subsidized 
programs  in  prohibited  activities  under 
cover  of  the  argiunent  that  local  share 
funds  or  State  funds  were  involved  in 
the  improper  activity — is  knocked  out 
of  the  proposed  act  through  a  confer- 
ence-devised loophole  asserting  that 
'•this  provision  shall  not  be  construed  .  .  . 
to  prevent  recipients  from  receiving 
other  public  funds  .  .  .  and  expending 
them  in  accordance  with  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  provided."  If  tax- 
exempt  Ford  Foundation  grants  were  de- 
fined to  be  public  funds — as  a  careful 
reading  of  the  relevant  provision  can 
imply — the  entire  section  has  been  ren- 
dered meaningless. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  just  in  its  dis- 
regard for  17  House-passed  amendments 
that  the  conference  committee  cast 
down  the  gauntlet  to  those  who  favor 
limits  on  the  power  of  freewheeling  at- 
torney activists  to  determine  what  is 
best  for  the  poor  and  for  the  coxmtry.  The 
conference  bill  also  retains  some  other 
very  unfortunate  aspects  of  the  Senate- 
passed  bill,  while  erasing  important  orig- 
inal parts  of  the  legislation  adopted  by 
the  House  on  June  21. 

Objectionable  aspects  of  the  Senate 
version  which  have  been  grafted  on  to 
the  almost  totally  ignored  House  plan 
include : 

Making  the  corporation  authorization 
part  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act — an  ill-disguised  effort  to  promote 
exclusive  control  of  confirmation  of  cor- 
poration board  members  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Adopting  a  preamble  which  affords  the 
statutory  presumption  of  continuation  to 
current  grantees  and  administrative  pol- 
icies of  the  present  vital  legal  services 
program  and  which  strongly  implies  that 
staff  attorneys  supported  by  the  pro- 
gram should  have  full  freedom  from  ac- 
countability to  the  American  people  who 
pay  the  bills.  The  Senate  bill,  to  which 
House  conferees  deferred,  has  an  omi- 
nously sweeping  provision  allowing  the 
corporation  to  make  such  other  grants 
and  contracts  as  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  title.  Given  the  very 
broadly  defined  purposes  of  the  confer- 
ence plan  that  means  simply  "anything 
goes" — all  not  specifically  prohibited  is 
consequently  allowed.  For  example,  as 
now  written,  corporation  oCBcials  could 
fund  almost  any  group  of  their  choosing, 
so  long  as  it  was  not  involved  in  directly 
aiding  candidates  for  ofBce. 

Denying  the  President  authority  to 
designate  the  chairman  of  the  corpora- 
tion's board  of  directors,  except  in  the 
first  instance. 

While  denying  the  importance  of  ex- 
isting influence  of  ADA  and  the  National 
Lawyers'  Guild-oriented  values  in  the 
present  control  and  management  of  the 
legal  services  program,  future  changes 


in  a  more  moderate  or  conservative  di- 
rection are  blocked  by  the  convenient 
requirement  that  hereafter  "No  political 
test  or  political  qualification  be  taken 
into  account  in  personnel  policies  for  the 
$100  million  per  year  program." 

The  astonishing  assertion  that,  though 
federally  fimded,  "the  corporation  shall 
not  be  considered  a  department,  agency, 
or  instnunentality  of  the  Federal 
Government." 

At  the  same  time,  however,  while  deny- 
ing Federal  accountability.  Corporation 
employees  are  given  all  the  benefits  of 
Federal  employment,  including  the  right 
to  remain  eligible  for  social  security 
benefits,  without  paying  additional  social 
security  or  self-employment  taxes,  while 
building  up  a  Federal  retirement  nest 
egg. 

Requiring  a  special  determination  by 
the  Board  before  program  control  can  be 
assigned  to  elected  State  and  local  of- 
ficials, while  at  the  same  time  permitting 
the  lowliest  legal  services  employee  with 
control  oi  grant  money  to  fund  private 
organizations  of  his  choosing. 

While  purporting  to  prevent  employ- 
ees from  acts  which  woiild  intentionally 
identify  the  Corporation  with  party  or 
candidate-related  political  activity,  sec- 
tion 1006<e  >  of  the  conference  plan  would 
define  project  employees  themselves  as 
"deemed  to  be  State  or  local  employees 
for  purposes  of  chapter  15  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code."  Title  5,  "does  not 
prohibit  political  activity  in  connection 
with  •  •  •  (2)  a  question  which  is  not  spe- 
cifically identified  with  a  Nation  or  State 
political  party.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  questions  relating  to  constitu- 
tional amendment,  et  cetera  •  •  •  are 
deemed  not  specifically  identified  with  a 
National  or  State  political  party."  Thus, 
while  personnel  cannot  identify  the  Cor- 
poration with  partisan — and  perhaps 
even  nonpartisan — political  activity,  they 
can  do  virtually  as  they  please  in  orga- 
nizing for  noncandidate  or  nonparty  re- 
lated issues  like,  for  example,  those  con- 
cerning taxation  or  education  or  social- 
ized medicine. 

Mr.  President,  Senate  language  in  the 
conference  bill  encourages  perpetual 
funding  for  presently  funded  projects 
and  contractors  by  compelling  the  Cor- 
poration to  insure  that  every  grantee, 
contractor,  or  person  or  entity  receiving 
financial  assistance  under  this  title  or 
predecessor  authority  under  this  act 
which  files  with  the  Corporation  a  timely 
application  for  refimding  is  provided  In- 
terim funding  necessary  to  maintain  its 
current  level  of  activities  until:  First, 
the  application  for  refunding  has  been 
approved  and  funds  pursuant  thereto  re- 
ceived; or  second,  the  application  for  re- 
fimding has  been  finally  denied  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  1011  of  this  act. 
Section  1011  reads:  "Financial  assist- 
ance imder  this  title  shall  not  be  ter- 
minated, an  application  for  refunding 
shall  not  be  denied,  and  a  suspension  of 
financial  assistance  shall  not  be  con- 
tinued for  longer  than  30  days,  unless" 
the  procedural  requirements  defined  in 
this  act  and  by  court  precedent  have  been 
fully  satisfied.  In  brief,  there  is  just 
no  way  to  cut  them  off. 

The  conference  plan  also  defers  to  the 
Senate  In  its  stipulation  that  the  "Presi- 


dent may  direct  that  appropriate  support 
functions  of  the  Federal  Government 
may  be  made  available  to  the  Corpora- 
tion in  carrying  out  its  activities  imder 
this  title  to  the  extent  not  inconsistent 
with  other  applicable  law."  While  less 
blatant  than  the  original  Senate  lan- 
guage, this  proviso  would  still  make  it 
possible  for  a  President  of  the  United 
States  to  give  private  organizations  aided 
by  the  Corporation  the  benefit  of  a  full 
range  of  Government  services  and  equip- 
ment free  of  charge.  This  could  include 
everything  from  Xerox  machines  to 
motor  vehicles  to  long-distance  phone 
senace. 

Given  the  political  nature  of  many 
groups  previously  aided  and  prospective- 
ly eligible  for  aid  by  legal  services,  this 
remains  a  very  dangerous  section,  which 
was  wisely  absent  from  the  more  mod- 
erate House  bill. 

Another  Senate  victory  lies  in  the  con- 
ferees' agreement  to  transfer  present 
OEO  legal  services  career  employees  and 
to  perpetuate  the  radical  OEO  xmion 
agreement,  at  the  corporation. 

Another  area  which  particularly  high- 
lights the  disingenuous  modus  operandi 
practiced  in  drafting  the  final  conference 
language  is  a  special  section  which  pur- 
ports to  deal  with  widespread  concerns 
about  political  manipulation  and  control 
backup  centers  in  behalf  of  liberal  causes. 
In  an  effort  to  reduce  opposition  to  the 
bill,  the  conferees  suggest  that  the  cen- 
ters will  not  continue  beyond  1977,  un- 
less there  is  affirmative  action  by  the 
Congress  for  their  continuation.  The 
conscious  misrepresentation  of  this  sec- 
tion lies  in  the  fact  that  it  deals  only 
with  backup  center  "research"  activities, 
omitting  even  that  mild  restraint  on 
more  obnoxious  backup  center  activities 
entirely  unrelated  to  research — for  ex- 
ample, information  clearinghouse,  train- 
ing, lobbying,  group  representation,  and 
issue  explanation.  These  neutral  phrases 
have  long  served  to  cover  up  and  excuse 
many  backup  activities  much  more  close- 
ly related  to  political  causes  than  pov- 
erty representation. 

Right- to- life  groups  are  particularly 
outraged  by  continuation  of  the  backup 
centers,  since  several  of  them — National 
Health  Law  Project,  Bureau  of  Social 
Science  Research,  National  Juvenile  Law 
Center,  and  so  forth — have  been  in  the 
forefront  of  successful  drives  for  lib- 
eralized abortion  laws  and  regulations. 

In  choosing  the  House  ban  on  legal 
assistance  with  respect  to  any  proceeding 
or  litigation  which  seeks  to  procure  a 
nontherapeutic  abortion,  as  opposed  to 
the  Senate  version  which  barred  such  as- 
sistance on  abortion  unless  the  same  be 
necessarj'  to  save  the  life  of  the  mother, 
the  conferees  were  playing  into  a  trap 
well  set  by  pro-abortion  legal  services 
activists. 

The  April  publication  of  OEOs  Na- 
tional Clearinghouse  for  Legal  Services, 
and  a  cover  story  by  Patricia  Butler  of 
the  National  Health  Law  Program— a 
backup  center — says: 

Any  abortion  wblch  a  wonutn  requests  Is 
medically  necessary,  since  the  very  request 
for  the  procedure  Indicates  the  Importance 
of  terminating  the  pregnancy  to  the  woman's 
health,  whether  physical,  mental  or  emo- 
tional. 

Thus,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  non- 
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therapeutic  abortion  in  the  official  view 
of  the  legal  services  backup  center  which 
is  most  prominent  in  dealing  with  abor- 
tions. Accordingly,  the  conference  prohi- 
bition would  be  without  force. 

Even  If  the  bill  really  did  establish  re- 
strictions on  the  backup  centers,  the 
gradual  conversion  by  national  OEO  offi- 
cials of  neighborhood  law  offices  to  local 
law  reform  units  would  negate  much  of 
its  value. 

There  are  still  other  weaknesses  to  be 
found  in  the  conference  plan,  when  it  is 
compared  with  the  House  bill: 

The  House  bill  gives  Governors  a  free 
hand  in  designating  State  advisory  com- 
mittee members;  the  Senate  conference 
plan  requires  Governors  to  wait  for  rec- 
ommendations from  the  organized  bar 
before  acting. 

A  House  provision  Intended  to  limit  aid 
to  militant  prison  groups  by  barring  as- 
sistance in  civil  actions  to  persons  who 
have  been  convicted  of  a  criminal  charge 
where  the  civil  action  arises  out  of  al- 
leged acts  or  failures  to  act  connected 
with  the  criminal  conviction  and  is 
brought  against  an  officer  of  the  court 
or  against  a  law  enforcement  official  has 
been  materially  changed  to  preclude  such 
cases  only  where  they  challenge  the  va- 
lidity of  the  criminal  conviction. 

While  the  conference  did  make  a  few 
prearranged  changes  in  the  Senate  bill. 


ALBERT  COATES:  THREE  NORTH 
CAROLINIANS  WHO  HAVE  STOOD 
UP  TO  BE  COUNTED  FOR  THE  BILL 
OP  RIGHTS— SAM  SPENCER,  ZEB 
VANCE,  AND  SAM  ERVIN 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  North  Carolina's  most  distinguished 
citizens  is  Albert  Coates,  of  Chapel  Hill, 
longtime  professor  in  the  Law  School  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  and  founder  of  that  most 
unique  institution,  the  Institute  of  Gov- 
ernment at  the  University  of  Nortli 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  On  Thm-sday, 
evening,  October  18.  1973,  Dr.  Coates 
made  a  speech  at  a  meeting  of  the  North 
Carolina  Democratic  Club  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  in  which  he  paid  tribute  to 
tlvree  of  North  Carolina's  sons.  Judge 
Sam  Spencer,  Governor  and  Senator  Zeb 
Vance,  and  our  colleague.  Senator  Sam 
Ervtn,  as  "three  North  Carolinians  who 
have  stood  up  to  be  counted  for  the  Bill 
of  Rights." 

I  ask  uiaanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  tliis  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Three  North  Carolinians  Who  Have  Stood 

Up  To  Be  Counted  for  the  Bill  of  Rights 

(By  Albert  Coates) 

I  thank  the  leaders  of  the  North  Carolina 
Democratic  Club  In  Washington  for  this  op- 


,„        J  ,  ,.e  ...  portunlty  to  talk  to  you.  There  are  many 

like  dropping  specific   provisions  for  arN  things  I  have  wanted 


National  Advisory  Council — still  permit- 
ted, but  not  structured  into  the  bill — and 
deleting  some  of  the  more  objectionable 
language  in  the  Senate  section  barring 
Federal  control  of  the  new  entity,  those 
who  take  the  time  to  study  the  final  plan, 
in  comparison  with  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate versions,  will  clearly  observe  an  al- 
most total  Senate  victory  over  the  House. 
Furthermore,  where  the  House  did  pre- 
vail, it  was  often  because  its  language 
was  as  permissive  or  more  permissive 
than  that  of  the  Senate.  In  some  cases, 
as  with  regard  to  the  ban  on  aid  to  Selec- 
tive Service  law  violators,  the  conferees 
had  no  choice,  since  the  prohibition  was 
Included  by  both  House  and  Senate. 

To  give  credit  where  due,  the  one 
real  victory  scored  by  the  House  was  the 
personal  achievement  of  Kentucky  Con- 
gressman Carl  Perkins  who  had  insisted 
that  local  attorneys  be  given  preference 
in  filling  project  staff  vacancies.  Yet  all 
of  this  explanation  does  not  even  begin 
to  remind  the  reader  that  the  House  bill, 
vastly  better  than  the  conference  result, 
was  itself  more  liberal  in  13  key  respects 
than  was  the  administration  plan  an- 
noimced  last  May  15.  And  of  course,  that 
plan  was  also  a  compromise,  redrafted 
post- Watergate  in  a  vain  attempt  to  ap- 
pease liberal  demands. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  upon  those  who 
were  looking  for  true  reform  In  the  de- 
livery of  legal  services  to  the  poor  to  ex- 
amine this  bill  closely  when  the  confer- 
ence report  comes  to  the  floor,  and  to  re- 
ject the  conference  report.  And  If  the 
conference  report  should  not  be  rejected, 
I  urge  the  President  to  veto  It  forthwith. 


„,  _ to  say,  and  I  cannot 

Uhlnk  of  a  better  time  and  place  to  say  them. 
Ivwant  to  talk  to  you  about  the  historic  tra- 
dition of  North  Carolina  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights  as  we  know  it  today. 

If  I  had  to  pick  out  three  North  Carolinians 
who  have  stood  up  to  be  counted  for  the  BUI 
of  Rights  at  critical  moments  in  our  history, 
and  limit  the  picking  to  three,  I  woiUd  pick 
out  Sam  Spencer  of  Anson  County  in  the 
1760's,  Zeb  Vance  of  Buncombe  County  in  the 
1860's,  and  Sam  Ervln  of  Burke  County  in  the 
1960'8.  Let  me  tell  you  why. 

Sam  Spencer  of  Anson  County,  in  1788  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention  In  Hillsbor- 
ough Courthouse: 

Our  rights  are  not  safeguarded.  There  is 
no  declaration  of  rights,  to  secure  every  mem- 
ber of  society  those  unalienable  rights,  which 
ought  not  to  be  given  up  to  any  go\'ern- 
meat.  ...  I  know  it  Is  said  that  what  (power) 
is  not  given  up  to  the  United  States  will  be 
retained  by  the  individual  states,  I  know  it 
ought  to  be  so.  and  should  be  understood: 
but.  sir.  it  is  not  declared  to  be  so  .  .  .  there 
ought  to  be  something  to  confine  the  power 
of  this  government  within  its  proper  bound- 
aries. .  .  .  The  government  Is  proposed  for 
Individuals.  The  expression  "We  the  People 
of  the  United  States"  shows  that  this  govern- 
ment is  Intended  for  Individuals.  Tliere  ought 
therefore  to  be  a  BUI  of  Rights. 

I. SAM    SPENCES 

Who  was  Sam  Spencer?  He  was  born  lu 
Connecticut  In  1738;  graduated  from  Prince- 
ton University  around  1758;  moved  to  North 
Carolina  and  became  Clerk  of  Court  In  Anson 
County  In  the  1760's. 

The  rule  of  Law  and  the  BlU  of  Rights 
got  Into  the  mind  of  Sam  Spencer  as  be  read 
and  studied  the  Charter  from  the  Crown 
In  1663,  guaranteeing  to  settlers  In  the  Pro- 
vince of  Carolina,  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
Englishmen  living  in  England.  As  be  learned 
that  these  rights  and  privileges  bad  been 
spelled  out  In  Magna  Carta  In  1215  and  the 
Petition  of  Right  In  1628,  and  promised  to 
"the  freemen  of  England  and  their  heirs  for- 


ever." As  he  learned  that  they  had  been 
reaffirmed  and  expanded  In  the  Declaration 
of  Rights  in  1689. 

They  became  more  than  words  to  him  in 
the  1760"s,  70's,  and  80's  and  got  Into  his 
bloodstream  as  be  saw  the  King  and  Parlia- 
ment denying  these  elemental  rights  to 
North  Carolinians — vetoing  act  after  act  of 
the  Colonial  Assembly  In  the  growing  con- 
flict of  Intcr'^sts  betwee.i  the  Colony  and  the 
Crcv.n.  As  he  ?a\v  Coriicli\.xs  Harnett  lead  fivo 
hundred  ai-.£;ry  citizens  to  the  doors  of  the 
Govtmor's  palace  to  protest  agaiiist  the 
St.&mp  Act.  As  he  saw  the  Royal  Coverucr  aea 
the  Colony  to  the  protection  of  a  Brltis\ 
Warship  in  the  WUmlngtoa  harbor  In  the 
1770's.  As  he  marched  with  the  Anso:i 
Cour.ty  militia  I'.i  the  American  Hevolutijn 
and  became  their  fighting  colonel. 

He  stood  up  to  be  counted  for  them  a3 
a  delegate  to  the  Provincial  Congress  in 
North  Carolina  which  drew  up  the  Halifax 
Resolves,  authorizing  "the  delegates  for  this 
colony  In  the  Continental  Congress  to  con- 
cur with  the  delegates  of  the  other  colonies 
in  declaring   Independency." 

The  American  historian,  George  Bancrof'. 
wrote  this  about  the  Halifax  Resolves:  "The 
first  voice  for  dissolving  aU  connection  with 
Great  Britain  came,  not  from  the  Puritans  of 
New  England,  the  Dutch  of  New  York,  or 
the  planters  of  Virginia,  but  from  the  Scotch 
P»resbyterlan3  of  North  Carolina." 

He  stood  up  to  be  counted  for  them  again 
as  a  delegate  to  the  Convention  which  met  at 
Halifax  from  November  12  to  December  18. 
1776,  and  wrote  Into  the  State's  first  Const i- 
tutlon  the  relevant  rights  and  prlvtteges  of 
the  people  which  had  been  spelled  out  in 
Magna  Carta,  the  Petition  of  Right,  and  the 
Declaration  of  Rights. 

To  make  assurance  of  these  rigHts  and 
privileges  doubly  sure,  he  was  one  of  the 
delegates  who  added  the  provision :  "That  the 
Declaration  of  Rights  to  hereby  declared  to 
be  part  of  the  Constitution  of  this  State  and 
ought  never  to  be  violated  on  any  pretence 
whatsoever." 

He  stood  up  to  be  counted  for  them  again 
on  the  floor  of  the  State  Convention  in  Hills- 
borough Courthouse  in  1788  as  a  delegate 
from  Anson  County,  and  refused  to  vote  to 
ratify  the  United  States  Constitution, 
drafted  in  Philadelphia  the  year  before,  be- 
cause it  did  not  Include  a  BUI  of  Rights, 
such  as  he  had  helped  to  vrrlte  Into  the 
North  Carolina  Constitution  In  1776. 

Here  Is  what  he  said  In  debate  on  the  floor 
of  the  Convention  In  HUlsborough  Court- 
house : 

"Our  rights  are  not  safeguarded.  There  is 
no  declaration  of  rights,  to  secure  every  mem- 
ber of  society  those  unalienable  rights,  which 
ought  not  to  be  given  up  to  any  povernmeiit. 
...  I  know  It  Is  said  that  what  (powerl  is 
not  given  up  to  the  United  States  wUI  be 
retained  by  the  Individual  states,  I  know  it 
ought  to  be  so,  and  should  be  understood: 
but,  sir,  it  is  not  declared  to  be  so  .  .  .  there 
ought  to  be  something  to  confine  the  pawer 
of  this  government  within  Its  proper  bound- 
aries. .  .  .  The  government  Is  propo««d  fr.r 
Individuals.  .  .  .  The  expression  'We  the 
People  of  the  United  States'  shows  that  this 
government  is  intended  for  Individuals. 
There  ought  therefore  to  be  a  Bill  of  Rigl-.ts  " 
He  foresaw 

Sam  Spencer  did  not  share  the  view  of 
James  Madison  and  his  associates,  who  be- 
lieved the  people  could  do  no  wrong,  that  the 
rights  of  the  people  Were  safe  in  the  people  ".■= 
hands,  and  therefore  did  not  need  a  Bill  of 
Rights  In  the  United  States  Constitution. 

He  foresaw  the  abuse  and  the  dangers  of 
raw  power  In  anybody's  hands.  He  foresaw 
the  doctrine  of  Lord  Acton  that  "All  power 
corrupts  and  absolute  power  corrupts  ab- 
solutely." And  he  might  have  had  some  sym- 
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pathy  for  the  latter  day  observation  that  it 
is  'being  out  oX  power  that  corrupts  ab- 
solutely." 

He  foresaw  what  we  have  lived  to  learn  In 
the  hundred  and  eighty-six  years  from  1787 
to  1973:  That  the  commonwealth  may  be 
plundered  by  favorites  of  the  people  as  well 
as  by  favorites  of  the  King.  That  to  the  vic- 
tor belong  the  spoils  may  be  the  slogan  of 
elected  office  holders  as  well  as  hereditary 
rulers.  That  shades  of  the  ancient  spoilsmen 
may  gather  in  the  modern  sheriff's  eyes.  That 
remnants  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  may 
still  crack  down  in  a  policeman  s  billy.  That 
the  aristocratic  doctrine  that  some  men  are 
not  as  good  as  other  men  may  be  changed 
into  the  democratic  doctrine  that  "e\-ery 
man  is  as  good  as  every  other  man,  and  a 
damn  sight  better." 

If  he  had  lived  a  few  years  longer,  he  would 
have  felt  his  foresight  was  vindicated  when 
the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  In 
1807,  tried  to  deny  a  seat  to  a  duly  elected 
member  because  he  was  a  Jew.  and  this  Jew 
saved  his  seat  by  invoking  the  provision  Sam 
Spencer  had  helped  write  into  the  Declara- 
tion of  Rights  guaranteeing  to  every  citizen 
the  "right  to  worship  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience." 

So  much  for  a  thumbnail  sketch  of  Sam 
Spencer  of  Anson  County,  how  the  Rule  of 
Law  and  the  BUI  of  Rights  got  into  his  mind 
and  bloodstream,  and  why  he  stood  up  to  be 
counted  for  them  in  North  Carolina  In  the 
1760's  and  thereafter. 

In  1862  In  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
Confederacy  on  learning  that  forty  citizens 
of  North  Carolina  had  been  taken  from  their 
homes  and  put  in  prison  without  a  hear- 
ing: 

As  Governor,  it  is  my  duty  to  see  that  the 
citizens  of  this  state  are  protected  In  what- 
ever rights  pertain  to  them,  and,  if  neces- 
sary. I  will  call  out  the  State  Militia  to  pro- 
tect them  and  to  uphold  the  principles  of 
Anglo-Saxon  liberty— trial  bv  Jury,  liberty 
of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  the  privi- 
leges of  Parliament,  habeas  corpus,  the  right 
to  petition  and  bear  arms;  subordination  of 
military  to  civil  authority;  prohibition  of  ex 
post  facto  laics. 

n. ZEB      VANCE 

One  hundred  years  later,  in  the  I860's 
Zeb  Vance  stood  up  to  be  counted  for  the 
Rule  of  Law  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  critical 
moments    of    its    life    in    North    Carolina. 

Zeb  Vance  was  born  in  Buncombe  County 
In  1830,  went  to  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  In  1850-51;  practiced  law;  went  to 
the  State  Legislature  in  1852;  went  to  the 
National  Congress  in  1854,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight;  became  Governor  of  North 
Carolina  In  1862,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two 
while  he  was  fighting  in  the  Confederate 
Army;  became  Governor  again  from  1876  to 
1878;  went  to  the  United  States  Senate  In 
1878  and  stayed  there  until  the  1890's. 

The  Rule  of  Law  and  the  Bill  of  Rights 
got  into  Zeb  Vance's  mind  while  he  was  a 
student  In  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  the  1840s.  He  took  a  course  given 
by  David  Lowry  Swain,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  described  In  the  catalogue  in 
these  words: 

"A  regular  course  of  lectures  is  delivered 
on  the  History  of  Constitutional  Law,  pre- 
senting an  analytical  review  in  chronological 
order,  of  the  Magna  Carta  of  King  John;  the 
Petition  of  Right;  the  Charters  of  Carolina- 
the  Fundamental  Constitutions  (by  John 
Locke);  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act;  the  Bill  of 
Rights;  the  Declaration  of  Independence; 
The  Articles  of  Confederation;  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States." 

In  later  years  Zeb  Vance  wrote  this  de- 
scription of  one  of  President  Swain's  lectures 
In  this  course: 

"I  entered  the  University  In  1861  and 
Joined  the  senior  class  as  an  irregular.  The 
first   lesson   was   In   Constitutional   Law.   A 


single  general  question  was  asked  and  an- 
swered as  to  the  subject  In  hand  and  from 
these,  [he]  went  back  to  the  men  and  the 
times  when  the  great  seminal  principles  of 
Anglo-Saxon  liberty  were  eliminated  from 
feudal  chaos,  and  placed  one  by  one  as  stones 
polished  by  the  genius  of  the  wise,  and  ce- 
mented by  the  blood  of  the  brave,  in  the 
walls  of  the  temple  of  him^n  freedom.  He 
told  us  of  the  eloquence  of  Burke,  of  the 
eenius  of  Chatham;  he  took  us  Into  the 
prison  of  Eliot  and  went  with  us  to  the 
death-bed  of  Hampde:i:  Into  the  closet  with 
Coke  and  Seargent  Maynard;  and  to  the 
Ponim  where  Somors  spoke.  .  .  ." 

If  the  Rule  of  Law  and  the  Bill  of  Rights 
got  into  Zeb  Vance's  mind  through  his  col- 
lege course  with  David  Lovirry  Swain,  they 
got  into  his  bloodstream  in  his  fight  against 
sece?«lon  by  the  General  Assembly  of  North 
Carolina  In  1860  and  1861. 

He  stood  up  to  be  counted  for  them  as 
Congressman  in  i860.  Glen  Tucker  tells  the 
story  of  a  statewide  rally  of  the  Whig  forces 
in  Salisbury  in  1860  to  proclaim  to  the  world 
"their  stand  for  the  oreservation  of  the 
Union."  Zeb  Vance,  a  thirty-year-old  Con- 
gressman from  western  North  Carolina,  'lit- 
tle known  to  the  leaders  of  North  Carolina 
politics  .  .  was  called  to  the  platform  .  .  ." 
Any  sentiment  for  secession  which  might 
have  prevailed  in  the  large  gathering  was 
swept  aside  by  the  words  which  poured  from 
this  young  mans  lips,  as  he  said:  "We  fight 
for  the  Constitution,  for  the  Union,  and  the 
Laws.  We  fight  within  the  Constitution  for 
the  Union  and  the  Laws.  We  will  not  be  led 
off  by  seceders."  He  went  on  to  say  that: 

"If  they  (the  people]  choose  to  undo  the 
work  of  their  wise  and  heroic  ancestors,  if 
they  choose  to  invit«  the  carnage  to  saturate 
their  soil  and  desolation  to  waste  their 
fields,  they  cannot  say  their  public  servants 
precipitated  them  into  it!  The  people  must 
and  should  rule,  but  we  must  see  to  it  that 
we  do  our  duty  in  warning.  Instructing,  and 
advising  them." 

Under  this  sort  of  leadership  the  people 
of  North  Carolina  voted  down  even  the  sug- 
gestion that  a  convention  be  called  to  look 
into  the  advisability  of  secession.  In  his  own 
words:  "I  was  canvassing  for  the  Union  with 
all  my  strength.  I  was  addressing  a  large  and 
excited  crowd  .  .  and  literally  had  my  arm 
extended  upward  in  pleading  for  peace  and 
the  Union  of  our  fathers  when  the  tele- 
graphic news  was  announced  of  the  firing  on 
Port  Sumter  and  the  President's  call  for 
seventy-five  thousand  volunteers,  and  my 
arm  fell  slowly  and  relucUntly  to  the  side 
of  a  secessionist." 

He  stood  up  to  be  counted  for  them  again 
as  Governor  in  1862.  Glen  Tucker  tells  the 
story: 

"General  French  moved  into  eastern  North 
Carolina  In  the  latter  part  of  1862  and  of- 
ficers under  his  command  arrested  forty 
citizens  on  the  suspicion  that  they  were  dis- 
loyal and  sent  them  to  a  mUltary  prison  at 
Salisbury  for  safe  keeping— without  notice 
or  a  hearing." 

Vance  wrote  to  the  President  of  the  Con- 
federacy In  Richmond,  saying  that  as  Gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina  It  was  his  duty  to 
see  that  these  citizens  were  protected  In 
whatever  rights  pertained  to  them,  and  that 
if  necessary,  he  "would  Issue  a  proclamation 
recalling  the  North  Carolina  soldiers  from 
Virginia  and  call  out  the  state  militia  to 
protect  the  liberty  of  its  citizens"  and  to 
uphold  "the  principles  of  Anglo-Saxon 
liberty— trial  by  Jury,  liberty  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  the  press,  the  privileges  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  right  to  petition  and  bear  arms; 
subordination  of  military  to  civil  authority; 
prohibition  of  ex  post  facto  laws. 

"If,  In  short,  the  merest  citizen  In  all  the 
land  cannot  Instantly  command  for  his  pro- 
tection in  the  commonest,  simplest  personal 
right,  the  entire  physical  and  moral  weight 
of  the  Republic  . . .  then,  indeed,  it  is  no  more 
entitled  to  your  reverence  and  attachment 


than  is  the  autocratic  splendor  of  the  Czar 
or  the  idle  magnificence  of  the  Grand  Turk." 
He  advised  President  Davis  to  go  slow  in 
suspending  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  "be- 
fore shocking  all  worshipers  of  the  common 
law  throughout  the  world  by  hounding  free- 
men Into  sheriffless  dungeons  for  opinion's 
sake." 

He  knew  what  Sir  Edward  Coke  meant 
when,  in  the  debates  Involving  the  Petition 
of  Rights  in  1628,  he  said  that  "the  greatest 
inheritance  that  a  man  hath  is  the  lloerty 
of  his  person,  for  all  others  are  accessory 
to  it."  ^ 

He  knew  that  the  writ  of  habeas  corpvis 
W.-IS  the  protector  of  other  rights  in  the 
Constitution,  and  while  it  was  suspended  in 
Northern  states  by  President  Lincoln,  and 
in  Southern  States  by  President  Davis,  Zeb 
V.".nce  refused  to  suspend  It  at  any  time  in 
the  state  of  North  Carolina. 

He  stood  up  to  be  counted  for  them  again 
on  May  11.  1863.  when  he  issued  a  proclama- 
tion to  militia  officers  "not  to  arrest  any 
man  as  a  conscript  or  deserter  who  had 
been  discharged  under  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  issued  by  a  Supreme  or  Superior  Court 
Judge  of  the  State"  and  to  "resist  any  such 
arrest  by  any  person  not  authorized  by  the 
legal  order  or  process  of  a  court  or  Judge 
having  Jurisdiction  of  such  cases." 

HIS    PROUDEST    BOAST 

In  later  years  he  said  that  the  "proudest 
bcasf  of  his  governorship  was  that  "the  laws 
were  heard  amidst  the  roar  of  cannon  No 
man  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  North  Caro- 
lina was  denied  the  privilege  of  the  WTlt  of 
habeas  corpus,  the  right  of  trial  by  Jury,  or 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  as  pro- 
vided by  our  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights." 

Sam  Spencer  would  have  thrilled  to  this 
record. 

So  much  for  this  thumbnail  sketch  of  how 
the  Rule  of  L«w  and  the  Bill  or  Rights  got 
into  the  mind  and  bloodstream  of  Zeb  Vance, 
and  why  he  stood  up  to  be  counted  for  them 
In  the  18e0's. 

Sam  Ervln.  of  Burke  County,  In  1973.  In 
a  speech  to  the  Student  body  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill: 

"So  long  as  I  have  a  mind  to  think,  a 
tongue  to  speak,  and  a  heart  to  love  my 
country.  I  shall  deney  that  the  Constitu- 
tion confers  any  arbitrary  power  on  any 
President,  or  empowers  any  President  to  con- 
vert George  Washington's  America  Into  Cae- 
sar's Rome." 

m. — SAM     ERVIN 

A  hundred  years  later.  In  the  1960's.  Sam 
Ervln  stood  up  to  be  counted  for  the  Rule 
of  Law  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  In  critical 
moments  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  talked  about  Sam  Spencer  and  Zeb 
Vance  from  a  background  of  reading  and 
research.  I  shall  talk  about  Sam  Ervln  from 
a  background  of  observation  and  experience. 
I  have  known  him  since  college  days  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  In   1914. 

He  was  bom  In  Morganton,  Burke  County. 
North  Carolina.  In  1896;  graduated  from  the 
public  schools  In  1913,  and  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  In  1917;  went  from 
college  campus  to  training  camp  and  World 
War  I  In  the  sprhjg  of  1917;  graduated  from 
the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1922;  began 
practicing  law  and  went  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  North  Carolina  In  1923;  became 
Judge  of  the  Burke  County  Criminal  Court 
m  1935;  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
North  Carolina  In  1937;  Congressman  In  1946; 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Caro- 
lina In  1948:  and  United  States  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  in  1964. 

The  Rule  of  Law  and  the  BUI  of  Rights 
got  Into  Sam  Ervln's  mind  by  way  of  his 
lawyer-father  who  put  him  to  reading  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Eng- 
land when  he  was  fifteen  years  old,  and  by 
way  of  teachers  In  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  Just  before  and  after  World  War  I, 
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In  talking  to  the  University  faculty  in 
Chapel  Hill  In  the  spring  of  1973.  here  Is 
what  he  said  about  Dr.  de  Roulhac  Hamil- 
ton's course  In  American  Constitutional  His- 
tory: "He  made  It  plain  that  If  one  is  to 
understand  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Constitution  he  must  know  the  history 
of  the  events  which  brought  those  principles 
Into  being.  I  cannot  overmagnlfy  the  benefits 
which  I  received  from  his  Instruction."  Here 
is  what  he  said  about  Dean  Lucius  Polk  Mc- 
Gehee's  course  In  Constitutional  Law:  "Dean 
McGehee  was  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  as 
well  as  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  I  have 
ever  known,  and  he  emphasized  above  all 
things  the  necessity  of  being  thorough  In 
one's  studies  and  endeavors,  and  being  com- 
pletely honest  Intellectually.  I  cannot  ade- 
quately express  my  appreciation  of  the  aid 
which  his  Instruction  has  given  me  through 
all  the  Intervening  years." 

They  become  more  than  words  to  him  as  he 
sat  In  the  assembly  of  students  in  Chapel 
Hill  In  the  spring  of  1917,  when  college 
seniors  were  leaving  the  campus  for  the 
training  camp  in  World  War  I.  and  President 
Edward  Kidder  Graham  called  the  roll  of 
great  landmarks  in  this  history  of  liberty — 
Magna  Carta,  the  Petition  of  Rights,  the  Eng- 
lish Declaration  of  Rights,  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution, and  the  First  Ten  Amendments,  and 
said:  "Young  gentlemen,  these  are  not  empty 
phrases.  Cut  them  and  they  bleed." 

He  stood  up  to  l)e  counted  for  them  In  the 
1950's  m  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  involving  a  provision  in  the 
United  States  Constitution,  saying,  "that  .  .  . 
for  any  speech  or  debate  In  either  House 
I  Senators  and  Representatives  |  shall  not  be 
questioned  in  any  other  place." 

Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  had  been  using 
this  provision  as  a  cloak  of  Immunity  from 
prosecution  while  he  was  smearing  the  rep- 
utations and  characters  of  American  cit- 
izens whom  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  designed 
to  protect.  Sam  Ervln  spoke  In  support  of  a 
Senate  Resolution  censuring  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy for  this  abuse  of  a  Senator's  privilege. 
In  my  opinion  that  speech  was  his  finest 
bour  up  to  that  time. 

He  has  stood  up  to  be  counted  for  the 
Rule  of  Law  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  again 
and  again  and  again  throughout  the  1960's 
and  1970's,  as  he  has  spoken  out  on  the  floor 
of  the  U.S.  Senate : 

In  protest  against  a  bill  before  the  Senate 
permitting  police  to  break  Into  a  man's  house 
by  day  or  night  "without  knocking,"  on  mere 
suspicion  that  he  had  "dangerous  substances" 
In  his  possession  which  he  might  destroy  If 
he  was  not  taken  by  surprise. 

In  protest  against  bills  permitting  the 
courts  to  deny  the  right  to  baU  to  persons 
whom  police  and  Judges  "suspect"  might 
commit  new  crimes  while  out  on  ball. 

In  protest  against  regulations  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  that  would  permit  the 
opening  of  sealed  letters  from  abroad  with- 
out notice  to  the  writer  or  addressee,  if  It  is 
"suspected"  that  the  letters  contain  porno- 
graphic pictures,  lottery  tickets,  or  narcotics. 

In  protest  against  regulations  of  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  and  other  government  agencies 
permitting  data  collecting  programs,  sophis- 
ticated surveillance  techniques,  and  the  use 
of  the  computer  and  data  banks  in  ways 
violating  the  individual's  hlstorl",  right  of 
privacy. 

In  protest  against  regulations  of  govern- 
ment employment  agencies  permitting  prob- 
ing questions  about  religion,  famUy.  and 
sexual  matters.  Questions  calling  for  the  dis- 
closure of  personal  finances  and  creditors 
of  employees  and  their  relatives.  Practices 
coercing  employees  to  buy  bonds  and  sup- 
port political  parties  and  participate  In  com- 
munity activities  having  nothing  to  do  with 
their  Jobs,  and  to  conform  their  personal 
behavior  and  associations  outside  the  office 
to  agency  nUes  and  a  supervisor's  whim. 

In  protest  against   activities  of  military 


agencies  operating  a  data  bank  "collecting 
files  on  private  citizens  '  and  spying  on  the 
lawful  pursuits  of  Americans  In  public  and 
private  assemblies  throughout  the  countrj'. 
Reminding  privileged  students  on  college 
campuses,  as  well  as  the  underprivileged  in- 
habitants of  slums  and  ghettos,  that  the 
freedoms  guaranteed  in  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion do  not  go  so  far  as  to  provide  a  cloak 
of  Immunity  for  such  crimes  as  "treason, 
felony,  or  a  breach  of  the  peace"  committed 
by  anybody,  anywhere,  at  any  time. 

Sam  Spencer  and  Zeb  Vance  would  have 
thrilled  to  this  record. 

Sam  Eriin  and  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
in  1973 

The  portals  of  the  National  Department 
of  History  and  Archives  carry  this  legend: 
"What  Is  Past  Is  Prologtte."  "What  does  that 
mean?  •  asked  a  tourist  of  a  taxi  driver,  and 
got  this  answer:  "It  means  you  alii't  seen 
nothing  yet. "  That  legend  Is  true  of  Sam 
Ervln  today  as  he  stands  at  the  threshold 
of  his  greatest  challenge  and  his  greatest  re- 
sponsibility as  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee,  appointed  on  the  fifth  day  of 
February  1973,  "to  conduct  an  investigation 
and  study  of  the  .  .  .  Illegal,  Improper,  or 
unethical  activities  .  .  .  engaged  In  by  any 
persons.  ...  In  the  presidential  election  of 
1972,  or  any  campaign,  canvass,  or  other 
activities  related  to  it." 

North  Carolina  can  take  pride  In  tlie  fact 
that  one  of  her  sons,  coming  to  the  United 
States  Senate  In  1954,  In  nineteen  years  of 
Intimate  association  won  the  confidence  of 
his  fellow  Senators  In  his  ability.  Integrity, 
and  fairness,  to  the  point  that  the  Senate 
Majority  Leader.  Mike  Mansfield  said  in  ap- 
pointing him  Chairman  of  this  Select  Com- 
mittee, "We  are  looking  for  a  good,  fair,  im- 
partial Investigation,  and  Sam  Ervln  Is  the 
only  man  we  could  have  picked  on  either 
side  of  the  aisle  who  would  have  the  respect 
of  the  Senate  as  a  whole." 

The  Senate  Select  Committee  comes  at  a 
time  when  men  who  ought  to  know  better 
believe  that  loyalty  to  a  candidate  for  po- 
litical office  Is  more  Important  than  loyalty 
to  the  laws,  the  Constitution,  and  the  BUI 
of  Rights,  and  carries  more  weight  than  the 
ten  commandments.  At  a  time  when  men 
distort  the  Golden  Rule  Into  saying;  "Do 
unto  others  what  you  think  they  are  going 
to  do  unto  you  and  do  It  first."  "Thrice 
armed  Is  he  who  feels  his  cause  is  Just," 
these  men  are  saying,  "but  thrice  times 
three  who  gets  his  licks  In  fust." 

At  a  time  when  the  Rule  of  Law  and  the 
Bill   of  Rights  are  being  called   Into  ques- 
tion as  never  before  In  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. Let  me  Ulustrate  my  meaning. 
Old  liberties  in  new  settings 

The  39th  Article  of  Magna  Carta,  written 
In  1215.  promised  to  "the  freemen  of  England 
and  their  heirs  forever",  that: 

"No  freeman  shall  be  arrested,  or  detained 
In  prison,  or  deprived  of  his  freehold,  or  out- 
lawed, or  banished  or  In  any  way  molested 
.  .  . ;  and  we  wUl  not  set  forth  against  him. 
unless  by  the  lawful  Judgment  of  his  peers 
and  by  the  law  of  the  land." 
This  provision  was  brought  forward  In  the 
Constitution  of  North  Carolina  In  1776,  and 
In  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  In 
1791.  It  takes  on  fresh  and  Tlvld  meaning  In 
the  setting  of  1973,  as  we  listen  to  testimony 
that  governmental  agencies  are  being  used 
to  harass  citizens  by  politically  motivated 
audits,  "quickie"  Investigations,  and  other 
tactics  prostituting  normal  governmental 
activities  to  partisan  political  ends. 

The  40th  Article  of  Magna  Carta  reads 
like  this: 

"To  no  one  will  we  sell,  to  no  one  wUl  we 
deny  or  delay  right  or  Justice." 

This  provision  was  brought  forward  In  the 
North  Carolina  and  United  States  Constltu- 
ticms.  It  takes  on  fresh  and  vivid  meaning 
In  the  setting  of  1973,  as  we  listen  to  testi- 
mony about  slowing  down  the  processes  of 


the  courts  In  clvU  litigation,  and  suggesting 
a  prestigious  appointment  to  a  Judge  while 
he  is  trying  a  criminal  case — by  an  adminis- 
tration interested  In  the  outcome  of  cases 
before  the  court. 

A  provision  in  the  Petition  of  Right  in  1623 
reads  like  this: 

"That  no  man  be  hereafter  compelled  to 
mnke  or  yield  any  gift,  loan,  benevolence,  or 
tax,  or  such  like  charge,  without  common 
consent  by  act  of  Parliament." 

This  provLslon  was  brought  forward  In  the 
Constitutions  of  North  Carolina  and  the 
United  States.  It  takes  on  fresh  and  vivid 
meaning  In  the  setting  of  1973,  as  we  listen 
to  testimony  about  political  pressures  fcr 
campaign  gilts  from  competing  corporatlou.s. 
Testimony  about  rulings  Increasipg  the  price 
of  products  in  return  for  campaign  contri- 
butions. Testimony  about  shifting  profits 
from  producers  to  middle-men  by  withhold- 
ing information  about  massive  sellings  in 
the  offing.  Testimony  about  mergers  of  busi- 
ness Influenced  by  proffered  donations  to 
subsidize  the  site  for  political  conventions. 

A  provision  In  the  Declaration  of  Rights  in 
1689  read  like  this: 

"Tliat  election  of  members  of  Parliament 
ought  to  be  free." 

This  provision  was  brought  forward  in  the 
Constitutions  of  North  Carolina  and  the 
United  States.  It  takes  on  fresh  and  vivid 
meaning  In  the  setting  of  1973,  as  we  listen 
to  testimony  about  uncounted  millions  ol 
dollars  used  to  manipulate  elections  by  the 
fraudulent  devices  of  lying,  concealment, 
and  non-disclosure,  and  the  calculated  use 
of  "dirty  tricks"  without  stint  or  limit. 

A  provision  In  the  Declaration  of  Rights  in 
1689  reads  like  this: 

That  it  is  the  right  of  the  subjects  to 
petition  the  King  .  .  .  and  that  for  redress; 
of  all  grievances,  and  for  the  amending, 
strengthening,  and  preserving  of  the  laws. 
Parliaments  ought  to  be  held  frequently." 

This  provision  was  brought  forward  In  the 
Constitutions  of  North  Carolina  and  the 
United  States,  and  the  first  amendment  to 
the  United  States  Constitution  guaranteed 
"the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  as- 
semble, and  to  petition  the  government  for 
a  redress  of  grievances." 

It  takes  on  a  fresh  and  vivid  meaning  In 
the  setting  of  1973,  as  we  listen  to  testimony 
about  mUltary  agencies  operating  data  banks, 
collecting  files,  and  spyUig  on  American  citi- 
zens attending  lavrfiU  assemblies. 

The  fourth  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  reads  like  this: 

"The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  In 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures. 
shaU  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrants  shall 
Issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported 
by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  de- 
scribing the  places  to  be  searched,  and  the 
persons  or  things  to  be  seized." 

It  takes  on  fresh  and  vivid  meaning  in  the 
setting  of  1973,  as  we  read  of  the  practice  of 
"no-knock"  entries  Into  homes  to  take  the 
occupants  by  surprise,  preventive  detention 
of  suspected  persons,  electronic  surveUlance. 
and  burglaries  of  dwellings  and  business  es- 
tablishments, whenever  possession  of  "a  little 
brief  authority"  requests  It. 

Buildups  and  let-doicns  in  the  floxc  of 
freedom 

The  fiow  of  freedom  from  the  Establish- 
ment to  the  People  throughout  the  centuries 
has  not  been  uniform  or  smooth.  It  has  been 
Irregular  and  disjointed.  Many  times  It  has 
gone  under  In  the  undertow,  and  later  come 
to  a  new  advance  with  a  returning  wave — 
adding  a  new  beachhead  to  the  main,  and 
expanding  our  liberties  by  slow  and  gradual 
accretion.  Let  me  Illustrate  my  meaning: 

On  AprU  19,  1783,  the  Governor  of  North 
Carolina  wrote  to  members  of  the  North 
Carolina  General  Assembly  that 

"His  Britannic  Majesty  having  aclmowl- 
edged  the  United  States  of  America  free,  sov- 
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erelgn  and  Independent,  .  .  .  Nothing  new 
remains  but  to  enjoy  the  fruits  ot  uninter- 
rupted Constitutional  freedom,  the  more 
sweet  and  precious  as  the  Tree  was  planted 
by  virtue:  raised  by  the  toll  and  nurtured  by 
the  blood  of  Heroes.*' 

With  this  invitation  to  rest  on  their  oars, 
thirteen  "free  and  Independent"  states  began 
withdrawing  from  each  other.  They  withdrew 
long  enough  to  find  that  they  could  live  in 
liberty  buc  they  could  not  live  on  It,  long 
enough  to  find  that  they  could  not  "go  It 
alone."  long  enough  to  find  that  every  state 
could  not  do  as  It  pleased  and  let  every  other 
state  do  as  it  pleased,  long  enough  to  under- 
srand  that  they  must  pull  together  "In  order 
to  form  a  more  perfect  xmlon,  establish  Jus- 
tice, Insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for 
th«  common  defense,  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  seciu-e  the  blessings  of  liberty 
for  ourselves  and  our  posterity." 

This  experience  of  build-up  and  let-down 
has  been  repeated  throughout  our  history. 
The  let-down  followed  Magna  CarU,  and 
the  build-up  came  with  the  Petition  of 
Right.  The  let-down  followed  the  Petltlo.i 
of  Right,  and  the  build-up  came  with  the 
Declaration  of  Rights.  The  let-down  fol- 
lowed the  Charter  from  the  Crown,  and  the 
buUd-up  came  with  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. 

This  let-down  and  build-up  in  the  flow  of 
freedom  from  one  generation  to  another  Is 
a  little  like  the  flow  of  oil  in  a  pipe  line — 
starting  out  strong,  and  slowing  down  almost 
to  a  stop  from  the  friction  and  erosion  of 
th©  surrounding  pipe,  until  a  booster  station 
pumps  new  life  and  vigor  Into  the  flow.  It 
was  In  this  way  that  Magna  Carta,  the  Peti- 
tion of  Right,  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  the 
Charter  from  the  Crown,  and  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  became  "booster  sta- 
tions" In  the  flow  of  freedom.  And  so  with 
the  13th.  14th.  and  15th  amendments  In  the 
ISeO's,  the  Segregation  Decision  in  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  In  1954  and  the  deci- 
sions triggered  by  it,  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  and  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  In 
the  United  States  Congress. 

Flowing  through  the  centimes  like  some 
magic  gulf  stream  these  historic  documents 
have  changed  the  climate  and  tempered  the 
habits,  customs,  and  manners  of  men  wher- 
ever the  current  has  gone.  They  are  Joints  in 
the  backbone  of  oxir  liberties.  The  fluid  in 
the  spinal  column.  The  marrow  In  the  bones. 
The  spark  of  life  in  the  customs,  laws,  and 
Constitutions  of  North  Carolina  and  the 
United  SUtes.  Let  the  spark  of  life  go  out 
of  the  human  body  and  the  human  body  goes 
to  rot.  Let  that  spark  of  life  go  out  of  our 
customs,  laws  and  constitutions,  and  our 
customs,  laws  and  constitutions  go  to  rot. 

I  believe  It  was  a  vivid  awareness  of  this 
tragic  flaw  of  buUd.up  and  let-down  In 
human  nature  and  in  the  body  politic  which 
caused  Sam  Spencer  and  his  associates  to 
write  Section  35,  Article  1.  Into  the  North 
Carolina  Constitution  In  1776,  saying:  "That 
a  frequent  recxirrence  to  fundamenui  princi- 
ples Is  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the 
blessings  of  liberty." 

I  believe  It  was  this  vivid  awareness  which 
caused  them  to  follow-up  Section  36  of 
Article  I  with  another  provision,  saying  that 
the  North  Carolina  Declaration  of  Rights  Is 
"hereby  declared  to  be  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  this  State  and  ought  never  be  vio- 
lated on  any  pretense  whatsoever." 

Revelations  going  on  around  us  today  dem- 
onstrate with  all  the  stinging  freshness  of 
demonstrated  truth  that  "a  frequent  recur- 
rence to  fundamental  principles  Is  absolutely 
necessary  to  preserve  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty." This  Is  simply  another  way  of  phras- 
ing the  well-worn  observation  that  'eternal 
vigilance  Is  the  price  of  liberty." 

The  task  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
The  task  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  is 
both  simple  and  profound.  It  la  (1)  to  find 
the  facte,   (3)   Inform  the  people,  and   (3) 
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recommend  laws  and  procedures  to  correct 
the  evils  they  uncover. 

It  Is  well  on  Its  way  to  finding  the  facts, 
and  it  will  keep  on  going  until  It  finds  them. 
It  is  well  on  Its  way  to  Informing  the  people, 
and  It  wUl  keep  on  going  tUl  It  Informs  them. 
It  will  then  propose  legislation  to  strike  at 
the  roots  of  the  evils  It  uncovers. 

I  cio  not  know  how  many  paragraphs  and 
pages  It  will  take  for  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee to  spell  out  the  grievances  of  the 
people  In  1973.  as  the  predecessors  spelled  out 
the  grievances  of  the  people  In  1215,  1628. 
1683  and  1770.  But  I  do  know  that  Its  report 
must  begin  with  a  reaffirmation  of  the  an- 
cient rights,  liberties  and  inheritances," 
promised  by  Magna  Carta  to  "the  freedom  of 
England  and  their  heirs  forever."  Rsaflirmed 
and  expanded  In  the  great  historic  docu- 
ments which  have  punctuated  the  flow  of 
freedom  from  one  generation  to  anoLher 
throughout  our  history. 

If  the  Senate  Select  Committee  draws  up 
a  document  reaffirming  and  expanding  our 
"ancient  rights  and  Uberties  and  Inherit- 
ances." In  this  day.  as  their  predecessors 
have  dene  before  them. 

If  it  strikes  at  the  roots  of  our  grievances 
today,  as  its  predecessors  struck  at  the  roots 
of  the  grievances  of  their  day. 

It  will  give  the  American  people  some- 
thing to  celebrate  as  the  200th  anniversary 
of  American  Independence  arrives  in  1976: 
something  above  and  beyond  anything  that 
any  Bicentennial  Commission  is  likely  to  pro- 
pose; something  that  will  help  to  turn  "the 
Watergate  Affair"  Into  another  "booster  sta- 
tion" m  the  flow  of  freedom  from  the  Estab- 
lishment to  the  People. 

What  will  the  people  do? 
Mary  McCarthy,  writing  In  the  New  York 
Review  of  July  19.  1973,  says  this  of  Sam 
Ervin  and  his  leadership  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee:  "It  is  the  old  America  which 
Senator  Ervin  believes  In.  This  house,  he 
feels,  can  be  cleansed,  and  restored  to  its 
seml-pristlne  condition.  That  is  why  he  Is 
stubbornly  convinced  that  the  hearings  will 
arrive  at  their  destination — the  truth. 

"But  If  It  doesn't  come  out  that  way,"  I 
said  to  him.  "If  they  fall?  Just  take  It  as  a 
hypothesis."  "I  refuse  to  entertain  the 
thought,"  was  Sam  Ervln's  answer.  "As 
though  the  thought  was  a  felon  seeking 
entry  into  his  mental  house.  He  Is  becoming 
a  folk  hero,  because  of  that  stout  old-fash- 
ioned attitude." 
Mary  McCarthy  goes  on  to  say: 
"I  hope  that  Senator  Ervin  Is  right,  but 
if  he  is  right  and  nothing  happens — a  strong 
possibility — then  we  are  worse  off  than  we 
were  before.  If  we  know,  that  Is.  and  dont 
act,  can  find  no  frame  for  action,  then  the 
powers  that  be,  knowing  that  we  know  and 
won't  do  anything,  will  have  nothing  more 
to  fear." 

Sam  Ervin  Is  old  fashioned  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  the  people  will  act.  He  knows 
that  "the  boughs  of  the  Tree  of  Liberty  have 
been  swayed  this  way  and  that"  throughout 
our  history.  He  knows  that  "their  strength 
to  withstand  the  wind  comes  from  the  depth 
and  toughness  of  their  roots  In  the  past.  He 
knows  that  "the  greatest  danger  to  the  peo- 
ple Is  that  they  themselves  may  erode  these 
roots  by  forgetfulness  and  indifference, — the 
slow  smokeless  burning  of  decay." 

He  also  knows  that  In  1973,  the  people 
are  seeing  these  revelations  of  what  has 
been  going  on  around  them — revelations  on 
their  television  screens  by  day  and  by  night, 
reading  about  them  In  their  morning  and 
afternoon  papers,  and  talking  about  them 
wherever  they  are.  They  are  becoming  as 
much  aware  of  the  pollution  in  the  body 
politic  as  they  are  aware  of  the  smog  which 
obscures  the  sun  and  the  waste  which  fouls 
their  streams.  As  much  aware  of  the  gradual 
erosion  of  their  liberties  as  they  are  aware 
of  the  general  erosion  of  their  top  soil  and 
the  blighting  of  their  landscape.  Aware  of 


the  smug  and  arrogant  compl.^cency  of  a 
witness  under  oath  recognizing  their  erosion 
and  bragging  about  his  part  In  it. 

He  Is  old  fashioned  enough  to  believe  that 
a  self-respecting  people  will  not  listen  to 
seductive  and  self-.-serving  cries  from  those 
who  would  stop  the  hearings  before  the 
truth  comes  out.  any  more  th.tn  he  believes 
that  a  self-respecting  de:Ulst  will  put  a 
cement  filling  in  a  decaying  tooth  before 
rooting  out  the  rot.  He  does  not  believe 
the  American  people  are  willing  to  be  a 
party  to  the  stultifying  process  of  covering 
up  the  "cover  tip". 

CommoTiscnsc  and  mother  u-it 
I  think  there  may  be  something  to  Mary 
McCarthy's  suggestion  that  he  Is  becoming 
a  folk  hero  because  "of  his  stout  old- 
fashioned  attitudes."  There  are  In  him  qual- 
ities giving  color  of  title  to  his  talk. 

He  is  himself  and  nobody  else.  He  moves 
In  his  own  orbit,  along  inner  directed 
courses.  He  !s  full  of  common  sense  and 
mother  wit.  Whether  he  Is  quoting  the 
BlDle  or  the  Constitution  he  is  Illustrating 
his  owji  phUosophy  and  religious  thinking 
and  beliefs.  He  is  all  of  a  piece— not  a  lot 
Of  planks  nailed  together,  but  a  growing 
tree  with  the  sap  of  life  flooding  through  It 
A  great  compassion 
It  surfaced  at  a  hearing  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  the  other  day.  in  sayln" 
niat  the  Watergate  affair  m-y  turn  out  tS 
be  a  greater  tragedy  than  the  Civil  War 
Ed  Yoder  points  out  m  the  Greensboro 
Datl!,  News  that  Sam  Ervin  Is  using  "trag- 
*^^Z^^  "^  precise  and  classical  memlng- 
Those  who  recall  its  ancient  resonances, 
o-s  discussed  by  Aristotle,  may  feel  that  It 
fits  the  Watergate  matter  very  precisely 
Tragedy,  said  ArUtotle.  Is  the  calamity  of 
the  man  of  overwhelming  pride,  neither  ex- 
ceedingly good  nor  exceedingly  bad.  who  Is 
betrayed  by  a  tragic  flaw  and  punished  for 
hU  lapse  by  the  gods.  In  King  Oedipus  the 
flaw  was  anger:  In  some  of  the  Watergate 
principals— one  thinks,  for  Instance,  of 
former  Atty.  Gen.  John  Mitchell— it  was  a 
dangerous  mixture  of  cynicism  and  arro- 
gance: In  others,  a  misplaced,  almost  mind- 
less, loyalty.  ... 

"When  one  feels,  as  Senator  Ervin  seems  to 
feel,  that  the  frailty  of  pride  has  undone  the 
men  of  Watergate,  and  reflects  that  this 
frailty  is  universal,  the  natural  response  Is 
indeed  pity  and  fear-or  what  we  mean  when 
we  think,  "there  but  for  the  grace  of  God  go 
r  One  may  not  agree  with  the  Senator  that 
Watergate.  In  the  scale  of  delinquency  or 
present  retribution,  rivals  the  Civil  War  But 
both,  equally,  were  collisions  of  arrogant  men 
(Iressed  In  a  little  brief  authority"  that  con- 
stltutes  tragedy. 

"Senator  Ervin.  as  usua'.  has  defined  the 
matter  with  a  precision  his  critics  do  not 

In  the  twisted  lives  and  tortured  reputa- 
tions of  witnesses  unfolding  in  succession 
before  the  Senate  Select  Committee.  Sam 
Eriln  has  seen  and  heard  and  felt  the  "still 
sad  music  of  humanity,  not  harsh  nor  grat- 

bd      "  '"''*'  """Ple  power  to  chasten  and 

He  knows  what  the  Grecian  poet  was  talk- 
ing about  twenty-five  hundred  years  ago 
when  he  wrote  of  the  "God  whose  law  it  is 
that  knowledge  comes  through  sufferhig 
.  .  ."  How  "Sorrow  falls,  drop  by  drop  upon 
the  heart,  until,  against  our  will,  and  even  in 
our  own  despite,  comes  wisdom  to  us  by  the 
awful  grace  of  God.  ..." 

Along  with  these  qualities  of  common 
sense,  mother  wit.  and  compassion,  he  brings 
to  the  leadership  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee another  aU  Important  quality— which 
was  pointed  out  in  a  MemorUl  Day  address 
In  1884  to  Union  Veterans  of  the  ClvU  War, 
by  Mr.  Justice  Holmes:  "Above  all,  we  have 
learned  that  whether  a  man  accepte  from 
Fortune  her  spade,  and  will  look  downward 
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and  dig,  or  from  Aspiration  her  axe  and  cord, 
and  will  ecale  the  Ice,  the  one  and  only  suc- 
cess which  It  Is  his  to  command  is  to  bring 
to  his  work  a  mighty  heart." 

In  a  speech  on  the  Senate  floor  support- 
ing the  resolution  to  censure  Senator  Joseph 
McCarthy  In  the  1950s,  Sam  Ervin  said  in 
answer  to  a  question,  that  If  his  name  was 
called  In  question  as  Senator  McCarthy's  was, 
while  he  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Po- 
tomac as  Senator  McCarthy  was.  and  If  the 
Potamac  was  a  river  of  fire  instead  of  water 
he  would  somehow  cross  It  to  appear  In  de- 
fense of  his  name. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Sam 
Ervin  said  he  would  walk  through  fire.  He 
knew  he  could  do  this,  because  he  had  done 
It  before  when  he  belonged  to  Company  I 
of  the  28th  Infantry,  selected  as  the  first 
regiment  of  American  troops  to  go  "over  the 
top"  at  the  Battle  of  Cantagny — the  first  en- 
gagement fought  by  American  troops  In 
World  War  I.  His  part  In  the  battle  Is  de- 
scribed as  follows:  "Private  Samuel  J.  Ervin, 
with  exceptional  courage  and  perserverance, 
led  a  carrying  party  through  heavy  fire;  he 
made  several  trips  from  the  rear  to  the  front 
tintil  he  was  wounded." 

In  the  Battle  of  Soissons.  on  the  18th  day 
of  July,  the  28th  Infantry  was  halted  by  ma- 
chine gun  fire  from  an  emplacement  one 
hundred  yards  ahead.  Most  of  the  officers  of 
the  Company  had  been  killed.  At  this  point, 
twenty-two  year  old  Sam  Ervin  called  for 
volunteers  to  help  silence  the  enemy  gun. 
Pour  men  responded  and  they  charged  the 
gun.  Here  Is  an  affidavit  of  one  of  those  men : 
"One  man  was  mortally  wounded.  Another 
was  killed.  Ervin  was  knocked  down  by  a 
shell  fragment  in  front  of  the  gun.  The  two 
remaining  reached  the  machine  gun.  killed 
Its  crew,  seized  the  gun,"  and  the  troops 
went  on  to  victory. 

The  affidavit  goes  on  to  say:  "We  went 
back  to  Ervin  and  bandaged  his  wounds  to 
stop  the  flow  of  blood  and  wanted  to  carry 
him  back  to  safety,  but  he  refused  to  be  as- 
sisted and  told  us  to  go  back  and  Join  the 
other  soldiers  If  we  could. 

"It  was  only  due  to  Ervln's  Initiative  and 
gallantry  that  the  gun  was  captured. 
Throughout  the  engagement  he  directed  the 
fire  upon  the  machine  gun,  and  after  being 
wounded  he  urged  us  to  capture  the  gun  and 
showed  himself  unmindful  of  his  own 
safety.  Though  wounded  so  severely  he  was 
unable  to  walk,  he  refused  to  go  to  the  rear, 
but  crawled  back  and  organized  an  advance 
automatic  rifle  post  where  he  remained  on 
duty  until  all  danger  of  a  hostile  counter  at- 
tack was  over." 

In  ^>eaking  to  five  thousand  students  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  m  Chapel 
Hill  some  days  ago,  Sam  Ervin  said :  "As  long 
as  I  have  a  mind  to  think,  a  tongue  to  speak, 
and  a  heart  to  love  my  country,  I  shall  deny 
that  the  Constitution  confers  any  arbitrary 
power  on  any  President,  or  empowers  any 
President  to  convert  George  Washington's 
America  Into  Caesar's  Rome." 

Anyone  who  knows  Sam  Ervin  knows  that 
he  will  live  and  die  fighting  on  this  front — 
fighting  with  his  face  to  the  enemy  and  with 
his  wounds  to  the  fore.  Anyone  who  knows 
Sam  Ervin  knows  that  In  1973  he  is  doing 
this  as  Instinctively,  as  deliberately,  and  as 
knowledgeable  as  he  charged  the  machine 
gun  firing  on  his  comrades  In  the  Battle  of 
Soissons  on  the  18th  day  of  July,  In  1918. 
A  love  letter  to  Sam  Ervin 

When  I  read  what  I  had  written  up  to  this 
point  to  my  wife,  she  said,  "It  reads  like  a 
love  letter  to  Sam  Ervin,"  As  Indeed  It  Is.  Let 
me  tell  you  how  we  came  to  know  Sam  Ervin. 

He  was  In  the  Class  of  1917  and  I  was  in 
the  Class  of  1918,  In  a  University  with  a 
thousand  students  who  knew  each  other — 
always  by  sight  and  nearly  always  by  name. 
We  felt  the  accuracy  with  which  he  was  char- 
acterized In  the  college  annual  by  one  who 
knew  him:  "Everything  he  meets  responds. 


and  at  once  a  sympathetic  friendship  en- 
sues. Like  Midas,  he  has  that  magic  touch 
which  makes  everyene  he  meets  his  friend; 
and  consequently  he  is  liked  by  all." 

He  became  a  dramatic  figure  in  the  eyes  of 
my  wife  and  myself  when  the  classes  of  1917 
and  1918  held  a  Joint  reunion  In  June  1929. 
This  Incident  occurred  as  one  returning 
alumnus  after  another  stood  up  around  the 
table  giving  his  name  and  telling  what  he  was 
doing  in  post-war  years — until  a  ten-year- 
old  boy  was  Introduced  as  the  son  of  Oliver 
Ransom  of  the  Class  of  1917. 

At  this  point  In  the  proceedings,  my  wife 
saw  a  tall  and  slender  young  man.  elegant  in 
dress  and  bearing,  come  to  his  feet  In  tribute 
to  this  ten-year-old  boy's  father,  and  the 
spirit  that  had  moved  him  to: 

. . .  pour  out  the  red. 

Sweet   wine  of  youth;    give  you   the 

years  to  be 
Of  work  and  Joy,  and  that  unhoped 

serene 
That  man  calls  age. 

My  wife  had  come  to  Ch{4>el  Hill  from 
Virginia  as  a  bride  the  year  before,  and  had 
never  seen  Sam  Ervin  until  that  night.  She 
marvelled  at  his  power  to  stir  a  cynical  post- 
war generation  in  1929  with  the  poetry  of 
Rupert  Brooke — until  I  told  her  that  Oliver 
Ransom  was  Sam  Ervln's  friend  and  class- 
mate, who  had  gone  to  war  with  him  In  the 
spring  of  1917,  and  was  killed  In  action  early 
In  the  War  and  left  behind  him  a  bride  who 
had  become  a  wife,  a  widow,  and  a  mother 
within  a  year,  and  this  ten-year-old  boy  was 
the  son  that  Oliver  Ransom  had  never  seen. 

We  followed  Sam  Ervln's  career  In  the  years 
after  this  1928  reunion  as  the  morning  paper 
brought  to  our  breakfast  table  the  news  of 
his  election  as  Congressman,  his  appointment 
and  election  as  Superior  Court  Judge,  Su- 
preme Court  Justice.  United  States  Senator. 
Each  time  my  wife  and  I  have  Interrupted 
our  breakfast  to  call  him  on  the  phone  to  tell 
him  of  our  delight  and  to  wish  him  well. 

We  have  voted  for  him  In  successive  elec- 
tions, not  because  of  how  he  stood  on  any  one 
particular  issue — we  never  asked  him — but 
because  he  was  the  sort  of  m,an  he  was;  and 
we  knew  without  his  telling  that  he  wotild 
vote  and  act  from  forces  welling  up  within 
him  and  not  from  any  outside  force  or  ex- 
ternal pressure,  and  because  we  felt  he  was 
headed  in  the  general  direction  we  wanted 
to  go. 

We  have  never  had  any  fear  that  he  would 
get  lost  along  the  way.  There  Is  a  story  told 
to  us  by  Miss  Beatrice  Cobb,  editor  of  his 
hometown  paper,  that  Sam  had  been  re- 
ported "missing  In  action"  in  World  War  I 
and  continued  on  the  missing  list  for  a  long 
time.  When  he  finally  turned  up  the  whole 
worried  community  came  together  In  a  sigh 
of  relief  that  "little  Sam"  had  been  found.  "I 
was  never  lost,"  he  told  them.  "I  knew  where 
I  was  all  the  time."  And  so  It  has  been  from 
that  day  to  this.  Sam  Ervin  Is  all  there,  all  at 
once,  and  all  the  time. 

Let  me  bring  this  love  letter  to  a  close 
by  saying  that  my  wife  has  read  aU  that  I 
have  written,  and  begs  exemption  from  the 
common  law  doctrine  that  man  and  wife  are 
one  and  the  man  Is  the  one,  long  enough  to 
sign  her  own  name  to  this  letter. 
The  great  tradition 

I  have  heard  It  said  from  boyhood  days 
that  one  could  pick  up  a  seashell,  hold  it 
to  his  ear  and  bear  the  sound  of  ocean  waves 
beating  upon  the  shore.  Not  long  ago  I  ran 
across  this  notion  In  a  poem : 

The  hollow  sea-shell,  which  for  years  bath 

stood 
On  dirty  shelves,  when  held  against  the  ear 
Proclaims  its  stormy  parent,  and  we  hear 
The  faint,  far-oS  murmur  of  the  breaking 

flood. 

Thla  poetic  folklore  is  a  matter  of  fancy 


rather  than  of  fact,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  imagination  may  call  up  the  "far-off 
murmur  of  the  breaking  flood"  to  ears  famil- 
iar with  the  sea. 

As  North  Carolinians,  we  can  take  pric^  ^ 
In  the  fact  that  when  our  freedoms  hR\o 
been  in  danger  here  in  North  Carolina,  ther" 
have  been  among  us  men  wlio  have  held  tl-." 
historic  documents  of  our  liberties  to  thei  • 
ears  and  heard  their  music  and  gone  iitt-i 
battle  In  their  defense. 

Sam  Spencer  in  the  1760"s,  Zeb  Vance  lu 
the  1860"s.  and  Sam  Ervin  In  the  1960s  am'. 
70's  take  their  places  in  the  great  tradition 
of  Stephen  Langton  and  his  associates  in  thr- 
Magna  Carta.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Sir  John 
Eliot  and  John  Somers  and  their  associate-. 
In  the  Petition  of  Right,  and  the  Declaration 
of  Rights:  Thomas  Jefferson,  In  writing  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  In  1776;  Jame.s 
Madison  and  his  associates  In  drafting  the 
First  Ten  Amendments  to  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion in  1791.  Men  who  stood  up  to  be  counted 
for  the  Rule  of  Law  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Men  who  were.  In  Stephen  Spender's  words: 

Born  of  the  sun.  |  and  1  traveled  a  short  while 

toward  the  sun. 
And    left    the    vivid   air   signed    with    their 

honor. 


LAND  USE  PLANNING:  A  NATIONAL 
ISSUE 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  very 
few  citizens  claim  not  to  support  sound 
land  use  planning.  We  all  recognize  the 
need  to  instigate  some  changes  in  present 
land  use  practices,  many  of  which  show 
little  or  no  regard  for  our  Nation's  vast 
natural  resources.  One  would  think  that 
a  strong  Federal  land  use  policy  would 
gamer  overwhelming  support  from  legis- 
lators and  citizens  alike.  Unfortimately, 
the  Federal  Land  Use  Planning  Act  has 
met  with  some  resistance  in  the  House. 

The  Senate  managed  to  pass  its  own 
version  of  the  bill  June  21,  1973.  It  is 
therefore  with  some  disappointment  that 
I  make  note  of  the  delays  encountered  in 
the  House.  We  cannot  afford  the  kind  of 
procrastination  which  has  accompanied 
discussion  of  land  use  planning.  It  is  im- 
perative that  an  effective  Fedral  land  use 
policy  be  enacted  at  the  earliest  date  if  we 
are  to  avoid  what  Mr.  Hurlon  C.  Ray,  As- 
sistant Regional  Administrator  for  Man- 
agement, EPA  Region  X,  terms  a  "Land 
Use  Crisis." 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  meas- 
ure which  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  did 
not  provide  for  Federal  control  of  State 
and  local  land  use  decisions.  In  its  final 
form,  the  Senate  bill  was  basically  a 
grant-in-aid  program  to  assist  States 
in  developing  land  us  programs.  The  em- 
phasis throughout  the  bill  was  on  local 
control  and  implementation  of  land  use 
decisions. 

I  tliink  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ray  are 
worth  noting.  He  discusses  the  need  for 
sound  land  use  planning  and  describes 
the  important  role  which  would  be  played 
by  a  strong  Federal  land  use  policy.  As 
Mr.  Ray  points  out  in  his  statement,  such 
a  program  could  lend  impetus  to  those 
efforts  already  imderway  in  several 
States  and  would  provide  the  needed  sup- 
port for  continuation  of  those  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Ray's  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
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ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Record,  as  follows: 

Some  Impacts  op  Federal  AcnvnrES  and  Land 
Use  IJecision  Needs  on  Envibonmental 
Qdalttt 

(By  Hxirlon  C.Ray) 

(An  address  before  the  Workshop  on  Land 
Us©  Planning  and  Management  of  Federal 
Programs,  sponsored  by  the  Portland  Fed- 
eral Executive  Board,  Portland,  Oregon, 
May  8,  1974) 

I  consider  It  a  real  privilege  to  meet  with 
and  talk  to  the  First  Meeting  on  Land  Use 
Planning  and  Management,  sponsored  by 
the  Portland  Federal  Executive  Board  and 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  discuss  some 
Impacts  of  Federal  Activities  and  on  Land 
Use. 

In  two  years  our  country  will  be  200 
years  old.  Unless  a  Federal  Land  Use  Brake 
is  applied  soon  to  the  7,000  acres  of  land  lost 
dally  to  some  type  of  development,  we  will  so 
soon  have  a  "Lani  Use  Crisis."  We  are  not 
only  killing  the  land,  (For  example:  Strip 
mining  may  soon  claim  75,000  square  miles  of 
land.)  we  are  running  out  of  land.  (Example: 
1,200  people  move  to  Colorado  weekly.)  Land 
Use  talk  Is  a  time-honored  tradition  and 
nobody  wants  It  to  be  regulated  by  the 
Federal  Government.  I  believe  there  Is  a 
great  future  for  local  initiative  and  citizen 
participation  In  all  environmental  planning 
matters. 

The  pendng  National  Land  Use  Policies 
and  Planning  Assistance  Act  is  another 
•NEPA"  (National  Environmental  Policy 
Act)  in  the  high  ranking  Congressional  en- 
vironmental laws  to  defend  the  exliatistlble 
natural  resources  from  rank  and  reckless 
exploitation. 

Nothing  has  invigorated  my  faith  In 
America  so  much  as  the  new  einvlronmental 
ethic  which  has  evolved  during  the  past  five 
years  as  a  result  of  the  provisions  of  NEPA. 
The  environment  belongs  to  all  of  us.  NEPA 
has  proved  to  be  an  effective  and  reasonable 
way  to  curb  pollution  and  disruption  of  the 
great  Northwest  environment.  I  think  our 
environment  has  been  well  served  by  the 
provisions  of  NEPA. 

There  is.  in  my  judgment,  no  more  Im- 
portant legislation  before  the  Congress  than 
the  land  use  bill.  Its  importance  does  not 
lie  In  the  fact  that  it  would  have  any  Im 


What  Is  required  Is  a  full-scale  national 
focus  on  land  use.  We  need  a  statute  with 
stiff  provisions  as  In  NEPA  to  deal  with  land 
use  as  bold,  as  conxprehensive  and  as  far- 
reaching  as  the  1970  Clean  Air  Act  or  the 
1973  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  But  first, 
to  obtain  such  a  statute  and  such  a  com- 
mitment cannot  come  from  a  small  handful 
of  leaders  nor  from  a  quick  legislative  ma- 
neuver. They  can  come  only  from  a  broadly 
based  keenly  felt  and  forcefully  advocated 
national  concern  for  the  issue.  The  complex- 
ity and  magnitude  of  the  challenge  abso- 
lutely require  a  comparable  magnitude  of 
public  support. 

Public  support  resulting  In  many  major 
cour«  decisions  has  made  NEPA  work.  NEPA 
has  vanguarded  new  values  in  the  North- 
west: values  which  give  priority  to  quality 
of  life  and  long-term  ecosystem  stability.  We 
have  neglected  the  warnings  too  long,  and 
now  we  have  begun  to  pay  the  high  price  of 
corrective  action.  In  many  cases,  crimes  of 
the  past  have  caught  up  with  us. 

Environmental  concern  is  not  a  passing 
national  fancy.  NEPA  has  set  In  motion 
events  that  will  have  a  long-term  impact  on 
our  environment.  Environmental  problems 
have  taken  on  the  national  agenda  alongside 
traditional  concerns  of  social  Justice  and 
quantitative  prosperity.  Growing  is  exciting, 
but  the  American  people  want  controlled 
growth  to  safeguard  the  national  heritage 
and  maintain  an  ecological  balance  not 
Jeopardized  by  Imprudence.  For  engineering 
expertise  to  be  the  means  for  developing  a 
quality  life  Is  a  massive  challenge.  It  is  a 
challenge  worthy  of  the  highest  dedication, 
and  it  is  a  challenge  which  mxist  be  met  if 
we  are  to  secure  a  liveable  world  for  our- 
selves and  for  future  life.  One  reason  why 
NEPA  is  working  in  the  Northwest  U  its 
requirements  for  full  exposure,  public  in- 
volvement, conviction,  coordination.  Integ- 
rity, participation,  and  partnership;  no  si- 
lent partners,  no  secrets,  no  deals. 

Today,  and  what  we  do  today,  constrains 
what  we  can  and  cannot  do  tomorrow  and 
determines  what  tomorrow  will  be  like. 
Profit,  economic  growth,  and  technological 
expansions  are  not  good,  at  the  expense  of  a 
lower  environmental  quality  of  life.  There 
are  ethical  and  aesthetic  premises  tha4:  may 
equal,  if  not  transcend,  economics.  NEPA 
has  been  instrumental  in  bringing  to  public 
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use  patterns  or  practices  In  this  country.  The 
bill  is  a  thoroughly  modest  measure  where 
importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  would  give 
new  force  and  focus  to  efforts  already  under- 
way in  a  number  of  states  (Oregon)  to  give 
the  citizens  of  this  country  a  real  say  in 
determining  the  course  and  quality  of  our 
physical  growth.  It  U  a  bill  that  would  help 
us  build  upon  these  efforts  and  that,  by 
making  it  harder  for  isolated  groups  and 
individuals  to  make  so  many  of  the  critical 
decisions  that  shape  our  human  environ- 
ment, would  go  a  long  way  toward  restoring 
the  rule  of  democracy  In  this  land. 

There  is  hardly  a  social,  ecoixomlc,  en- 
vironmental issue  before  this  country  that 
is  not  somehow  deeply  and  directly  bound 
up  with  questions  of  land  use — with  ques- 
tions of  how  and  where  we  organize  our 
activities  in  space.  And  we  cannot  hope  to 
really  come  to  grips  with  these  other 
issues — of  housing,  of  transportation,  of  air 
and  water  poUution,  of  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity as  weU  as  quality  of  life— until  we 
begin  to  devise  effective  and  democratic 
ways  of  dealing  with  otir  patterns  of  growth 
and  development. 

Our  environmental  programs  cannot  be 
carried  out  without  major  impacts  upon 
patterns  of 'land  use,  and  our  environmental 
goals  cannot  be  achieved  without  real  prog- 
ress in  land  use.  Our  present  statutes  force 
us  into  land  use.  But  they  are  Inadequate. 
Present  sututes  did  not  give  us — or  anyone 
else — a  sound  framework  to  cope  with  the 
problems  of  unwise  land  use.  .  .  . 


of  relations  between  people  and  their  en- 
vironment. 

We  cannot  develop  projects  in  the  North- 
west haphazardly  or  misuse  land  without 
regard  to  the  consequences.  We  must  concern 
ourselves  with  the  prevention  of  ecological 
disasters  so  that  costly  clean-up  will  not  be 
necessai'y. 

NEPA  has  limited  effectiveness  in  the  field 
of  land  use  planning.  Its  application  is  gen- 
erally made  on  a  proJect-by-proJect  basis 
over  the  short  range  and  does  not  address 
projecte  which  may  be  undertaken  many 
years  hence,  but  rather  projects  which  are 
about  ready  to  be  gotten  underway. 

Federal  activities  Impact  land  and  the  en- 
vironment in  many  ways.  The  Infiuence  of 
Federal  actions  and  ways  of  doing  things 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  condition — 
good  or  bad — in  which  we  And  our  environ- 
ment today. 

Federal  decisions,  activities  and  actions, 
however,  come  about  as  a  result  of  public 
demands,  many  of  which  are  diversified  and 
often  conflicting,  resulting  sometimes  in  bad 
decisions.  It  is  somewhat  ironic  that  Gov- 
ernmental decisions  which  are  designed  to 
serve  the  public  Interest,  sometimes  result 
in  a  disservice  in  terms  of  environmental 
damage. 

There  are  two  major  areas  in  which  Fed- 
eral activities  impact  land  use  and  the  en- 
vironment. These  are: 

1.  Environmental  Impacts  resulting  from 
direct  management  of  Federal  lands. 

2.  Indirect  impacts  resulting  from  regula- 
tory  Influences   on   non-Federal   lands  and 


natural  resoivce  development.  Including  In- 
fluences on  shorelines,  wetland,  and  aquatic 
and  marine  environments. 

We  have  seen  considerable  Federal  impact 
on  the  environment  in  the  Northwest  in 
relatively  recent  years — say  the  past  20-25 
years. 

Federal  management  activities  on  Federal 
forest,  mining  and  range  lauds  have  had  pro- 
found efTccts  on  rivers  and  streams  in  terms 
of  sediment  deposition  and  turbidity.  Road 
building,  clear  cutting  logging  and  grazing 
practices  have  been  the  dominant  factors. 
The  designation  of  wilderness  areas  has  been 
a  plus  factor,  however,  in  this  regard. 

Federal  activities  have  Impacted  field  crop 
agriculture  in  terms  of  dry  land  conversion 
to  irrigation,  resulting  in  excessive  stream 
depletions  and  degraded  return  flow  quality. 
Federal  public  works  projects  and  financial 
assistance  programs  have  Impacted  land  use 
for  highways  and  power  transmission  right- 
of-ways,  causing  destruction  of  habitat,  in- 
creased soil  erosion  and  stream  sedimenta- 
tion. Shoreline  and  river  bank  alterations  for 
ports,  industrial  sites  and  navigation  havo 
produced  environmental  degradation  in 
terms  of  waste  discharges,  dredging  and  fill- 
ing and  spoils  disposal. 

Subtle  but  significant  also  are  Indirect  Im- 
pacts of  Federal  resource  and  conservation 
policies,  guidelines,  and  practices  on  air, 
water  and  land.  Including  effects  on  public 
health  where  pesticides,  fertilizers,  or  other 
hazardous  or  toxic  materials  may  be  used. 
Policies  and  guidelines  for  controlling  their 
own  actions  in  many  of  those  fields,  however, 
are  being  adopted  by  Federal '  agencies 
themselves. 

Environmental  legislation  at  the  Federal 
level  has  been  strengthened  considerably  m 
recent  years,  not  only  to  combat  pollution 
originating  from  municipal  and  Industrial 
sources,  but  to  require  close  examination  by 
the  Federal  Government  of  Its  own  effects  on 
the  environment. 

Executive  Order  11752,  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent last  December,  charges  Federal  agencies 
with  the  responsibility  of  complying  with  all 
environmental  quality  standards,  and  to  rec- 
ognize and  comply  with  whichever  standard 
at  the  local.  State  or  Federal  level  may  be  the 
most  stringent. 

It  is  being  recognized  more  and  more  that 
land  use  decisions  are  basic  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  environmental  quality.  The  Clean  Air 
Act  addresses  siting  problems  under  Section 
HO,  for  example,  requiring  the  establishment 
of  State  Implementation  Plans  for  meeting 
National  primary  and  secondary  ambient  air 
quality  standards. 

The  Federal  Water  PoUution  Control  Act 
Amendments  similarly  contain  provisions  for 
review  of  siting  and  for  land  use  controls, 
most  notable  in  Section  208,  which  provides 
for  area-wide  waste  treatment  management 
plans. 

The  Federal  establishment  and  Us  facilities 
are  as  much  a  part  of  these  plans  as  any 
other  entity.  Federal  agencies  are  not  com- 
placent about  their  environmental  responsi- 
bilities and  I  am  confident  that,  given  the 
proper  direction,  they  will  welcome  being  a 
partner  to  the  task. 

The  trend,  most  appropriately  nowadays,  is 
towards  stronger  and  stronger  State  control 
over  environmental  matters.  Strong  land  use 
planning  legislation  at  the  State  level,  there- 
fore, is  urged.  Last  year,  the  Oregon  Legisla- 
ture passed  a  statewide  land  use  bill.  The 
concern  and  action  by  Oregonlans  regarding 
her  natural  resources  and  environment  have 
long  received  national  attention. 

What  Is  needed  now  U  individual  action 
and  deliberate  appraisal  and  a  growing  na- 
tloiial  momentum  of  thtf^nlque  attitude 
toward  land  use  by  Oregonlans  under  the 
statewide  leadership  by  Governor  Tom  Mc- 
Call.  If  the  Oregon  story  and  phUosophy  can 
multiply  and  spread  then  It  is  possible  that 
the  swelling  tide  of  uncontrolled  growth  may 
be  halted  or  even  revised.  Generally,  most 
people  are  tired  of  having  their  land  raped, 
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want  to  protect  the  environment  and  are  in- 
terested in  land  use.  The  big  problem  is 
when  there  is  Interference  with  private  prop- 
erty rights.  Some  believe  that  the  land  be- 
longs to  the  living — to  treat,  trade,  sell,  etc.. 
in  any  way  we  want,  if  we  will  be  here  for- 
ever. So!  it  is  expedient  to  do  little  or 
nothing  now  and  let  others  at  a  later  time 
handle  the  problems. 

The  American  public,  which  Includes  the 
Oregonlans,  hold  title  to  a  remarkable  acre- 
age of  Federal  land  m  Oregon.  (32,089.000 
acres  or  62';^  of  total  land  area.)  I  dont 
think  we  are  taking  a  risk  in  that  the  Fed- 
eral family  Join  together  and  present  an  ef- 
fective land  use  plan  now.  It  Is  timely  that 
the  Federal  agencies  in  Oregon  join  hands 
with  State  officials  to  come  up  with  a  land 
use  venture. 

I  believe  now  is  the  time  for  the  Federal 
agencies  in  the  Northwest  to  really  face  up 
to  what  non-degradation  really  means  and 
produce  a  land  use  plan  that  Is  significantly 
against  degradation  in  the  long  haul. 

In  closing,  I  believe  that  the  urgent  de- 
mand of  our  natural  resources  should  not  be 
used  to  frighten  or  scare  the  public  into 
hasty  and  ill-considered  programs.  No  earth- 
shaking  action  is  called  for  In  the  land  use 
bill  introduced  by  Senator  Henry  Jackson  In 
January  1973. 

We  have  got  to  get  moving  now — this  year. 
There  isn't  even  a  rough  blueprint  for  land 
use  In  this  country,  let  alone  a  master  plan. 
It  is  my  expectation,  however,  that  by  the 
end  of  this  session  we  shall  have  a  Federal 
land  use  law.  Such  legislation  is  essential  to 
protect  the  Oregon  initiatives  and  to  back 
them  up  with  certain  basic  criteria  that  will 
apply  uniformly  to  all  Jurisdictions  in  the 
United  States. 

With  passage  of  the  Land  Use  BUI,  the 
States  will  be  provided  with  funds  to  help 
them  pay  for  land  planning  costs.  They 
would  be  encouraged  to  assert  jurisdiction 
over  land  use  decisions  In  cases  where  assets 
of  State-wide  importance  were  to  be  de- 
veloped. The  vast  preponderance  of  such  de- 
cisions would,  of  course,  be  made  at  the  local 
level  where  they  belong.  The  people  are  a 
unique  resource  that  has  been  neglected  as 
our  country  grew  bigger  and  more  complex. 
I  know  full  well  many  communities  are 
frightened  of  the  prospect  of  SUte-wlde 
land  use  planning,  it  flies  m  the  face  of 
short-run  convenience  and  age-old  tradi- 
tions. But  by  faUlng  to  act  today,  we  fore- 
close future  options  and  guarantee  the  Im- 
position of  some  form  of  massive  Federal 
controls  on  land  exploitation. 


EXPANDING  THE  USE  OP  SCHOOL 
PACILrnES 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  maxi- 
mizing the  use  of  educational  facilities 
should  be  a  matter  of  first  concern  to  all. 
Communities  invest  a  large  portion  of 
their  revenues  In  school  equipment  and 
buildings,  facilities  which  go  unused  for 
the  most  part  in  the  evenings,  on  week- 
ends, and  during  the  summer  months. 

Many  localities  already  use  their 
schools  in  the  evenings  for  adult  educa- 
tion classes,  or  as  summer  recreation 
sites  during  the  long  vacation  period.  In 
most  areas  though,  the  use  of  these  edu- 
cational resources  is  not  being  maxi- 
mized. The  local  school  building  is  ideally 
suited  as  a  true  community  center,  a 
place  available  for  recreation  and  cul- 
tural activities,  educational,  and  health- 
care services.  Families  can  benefit  greatly 
from  the  expanded  use  of  their  schools  as 
local  residents  are  drawn  to  the  school  as 
a  center  for  a  wide  range  of  activities. 

Miimesota  has  taken  an  important 
step  toward  opening  the  schools  In  that 
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State  to  greater  use  by  more  people.  In 
1971,  Minnesota  passed  a  community 
schools  acLjiesigned  to  encourage  local 
schools  to  increase  the  use  of  their  facili- 
ties. A  variety  of  programs  and  services 
have  been  established  in  the  schools  since 
then  to  become  part  of  a  coordinated 
community  education  program.  IDr.  Je- 
rome M.  Hughes,  Minnesota  State  Sena- 
tor and  chairman  of  the  Minnesota  Sen- 
ate Education  Committee,  testifying  be- 
fore the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
General  Subcommittee  on  Education 
thoughtfully  described  the  need  for  ex- 
panded use  of  school  facilities  and  the 
role  Minnesota  has  taken  in  this  en- 
deavor. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
Dr.  Hughes'  testimony  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  along  with  material  detailing 
the  community  school  programs  in 
Minnesota. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Testimony  of  Da.  Jerome  M.  Hughes 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee, 
during  the  preparation  of  this  testimony,  I 
realized  that  when  I  came  before  this  com- 
mittee, I  would  fill  a  number  of  character 
roles — Chairman  of  the  Minnesota  Senate 
Education  Committee;  Chairman  of  the  State 
Advisory  Council  on  Community  Education; 
a  certified  professional  educator  for  over 
twenty  years:  and  a  father  of  six,  concerned 
with  the  direction  education  wUl  take  in  the 
coming  decades.  And,  I  am  encouraged  by 
the  fact  that  the  testimony  I  wUl  present 
will  aUow  me  to  fill  my  responsibilities  In  all 
four  roles  with  no  conflict  of  interest.  I  want 
to  try  to  explain  to  you  today  what  it  means 
to  a  community;  to  the  people  in  the  com- 
munity: to  the  institutions  in  a  community; 
to  the  problems  of  a  community;  to  have  a 
community  education  program. 

The  United  States  has,  in  the  past,  faced 
edvicational  crises.  In  the  late  1950'8,  we  faced 
the  enrollment  bulge  of  the  post-war  baby 
boom.  We  reacted  with  an  emphasis  on  large 
group  education,  which  not  only  force  fed 
every  student  the  same  educational  pre- 
scription regardless  of  need,  but  also  iso- 
lated the  school  from  the  community. 

The  pupil  load  was  so  high,  the  educa- 
tional leaders  so  overburdened,  that  the 
school  (often  a  community  center  in  the 
early  1900's)  became  an  institution — albeit 
an  Institution  dedicated  to  education.  Per- 
haps, and  it  appears  to  be  so,  that  was  the 
wrong  decision.  Today,  any  high  school 
teacher,  or  college  English  professor,  wUl  be 
quick  to  lament  on  the  reading  proflciency 
of  the  students  our  "mass  education"  has 
turned  out.  The  community  and  family  have 
declined  in  importance  in  our  society,  which 
may  be  at  least  partiaUy  due  to  the  decline 
of  the  school  as  a  community  center.  We 
now  have  a  transient  or,  if  you  prefer,  mobile 
society  with  loose  community,  church  and 
famUy  ties.  A  situation  which  I  believe  has 
worked  to  the  detriment  of  "American  life" 
as  a  whole. 

Shortly  after  we  "solved"  the  baby  boom 
problems  with  huge  class  loads  (30  to  40 
students  in  each  class)  we  were  beset  with 
another  crisis — the  scare  of  being  behind  the 
Russians  in  technical  education.  Suddenly 
in  high  school  and  coUege  new  emphasis  was 
placed  on  specialization,  especiaUy  in  engi- 
neering and  the  sciences.  It  worked;  we 
caught  up — as  evidenced  by  both  our  medi- 
cal and  space  programs  and  the  large  nimiber 
of  unemployed  scientists  and  engineers. 

It  Is  evident  from  these  two  reactions  that 
we  have  not  considered  the  overaU  picture 
when  responding  to  educational  problems; 
and  later  I  wlU  also  relate  thU  to  our  neglect 
to  deal  with  the  overall  individvial  in  the 
educational  system.  Now  we  face  new  prob- 
lems— declining   enrollments  and  a  way  of 


life  advancing  In  complexity  so  fast  that  con- 
tinuing education  Is  a  necessity — not  a  lux- 
ury of  the  upper  classes.  And  that,  gentle- 
men, IB  where  community  education  comes 
into   the   picture. 

But  before  I  go  any  further,  let  me  make 
three  assumptions — to  which  I  am  sure  you 
wUl  agree — first,  today  we  are  more  aware 
than  ever  that  education  must  be  a  life-long 
process  If  we  are  to  achieve  the  optimum  of 
human  development  for  each  individual  and 
the  highest  quality  of  life;  second,  the  schools 
are  the  best  mechanism  wc  have  to  meet  this 
challenge  but  they  cannot  provide  this  type 
of  learning  opportunity  on  their  own;  and, 
third,  we  must  maximize  the  use  of  our  edu- 
cational resources,  both  human  resources  and 
facilities  (which  represent  the  highest  com- 
mitment of  our  local  and  state  budgets)  if 
we  are  to  provide  comprehensive  and  coordi- 
nated education. 

Dealing  with  that  first  assumption,  we  now 
know  that  a  child's  education  and  character 
begin  to  develop  in  the  pre-natal  period. 
Further,  the  basic  growth  which  takes  place 
before  age  six.  when  formal  education  norm- 
ally begins,  is  at  least  as  important  as  the 
development  which  occurs  after  age  six.  Cer- 
tainly these  findings  point  out  a  tremendous 
need  for  early  childhood  education,  as  weU 
as  pre-natal  education  for  the  famUy.  Moti- 
vation and  early  education  have  up  to  now 
been  the  product  of  early  home  life.  This 
means  that,  although  the  chUd's  early  char- 
acter may  very  well  be  affected  by  his  par- 
ents' love,  the  motivational  and  educational 
base  he  must  acquire  to  successfully  continue 
his  education  may  not  be  provided  because 
his  parents  lack  the  knowledge  to  deal  with 
it.  Perhaps  the  answer  here  Is  two-fold.  The 
chUd  must  be  provided  early  educational 
experiences.  The  famUy  also  must  be  in- 
structed in  family  life  and  In  chUd  raising, 
as  well  as  in  the  basic  approaches  necessary 
to  deal  with  early  physical,  mental  and  social 
needs  of  the  child. 

This  approach  to  education,  both  of  par- 
ents and  children,  must  be  directed  towards 
developing    a    sturdy    physical,    intellectual, 
social  and  psychological  foundation  for  the 
child  to  build  upon.  We  now  know  more  about 
the  process  of  education  and  learning  than 
ever  before.  We  need  to  put  this  knowledge  of 
the   professional   educator   into   practice   in 
order  to  make  a  difference  in  people's  lives. 
This  means  education  for  living,  beginning 
very  early  and  continuing  aU  through  life — 
comprehensive  education  which  wUl  require 
the  cooperation  of  many  specialists,  commu- 
nity groups,  agencies  and  individuals.  Here  we 
begin  to  see  wchy  (as  in  assumption  two)  tlie 
school  cannot  do  it  alone.  It  Is  obvious  that 
an   undernourished   chUd,   a  socially  disad- 
vantaged chUd,  or  a  psychologically  disturbed 
child  Is  unprepared  to  compete  In  the  edu- 
cation world  of  today.  In  fact,  each  of  these 
"disadvantages"  Is  related  and  will  show  up 
In  later  life  in  success,  crime  and  welfare 
statistics.   Currently,   our  health   care,   wel- 
fare, criminal  justice,  and  educational  sys- 
tems   are    trying    to   deal    with    these    areas 
separately — a  mistake.  They  are  inter-related. 
That  fact  calls  for  coordination  of  the  re- 
sources of  all  our  social  service  systems  with 
the    educational    system.    The    activities    of 
these  groups,  now  each  de'iling  with  its  spe- 
cial aspect  of  the  individuals  character,  must 
be  coordinated  so  that  their  efforts  neither 
duplicate   nor   contradict   each    other.   This 
Is  what  community  education  can  do  for  our 
people  and  our  communities.  Every  commu- 
nity has  a  school  and  through  community  ed- 
ucation that  school  can  become  identified  by 
everyone  as  a  place  to  come  for  a  variety  ol 
services  and  information,  for  many  kinds  of 
education  and  assistance.  Schools  coiUd  be- 
come centers  of  human  development,  of  com- 
munity action  and  coordination.  A  commu- 
nity school  can  and  should  be  a  center  for 
education,  culture,  recreation,  social  activi- 
ties, neighborhood  and  community  life,  social 
services,  health  care  and  services,  famUy  life, 
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family  needs  of  all  types  and  for  all  ages, 
and  perhaps  even  more. 

Let  me  now  thrust  upon  you  another  as- 
sumption, and  as  an  elected  official.  I  realize 
how  wary  you  may  be  of  assumptions.  But 
I  would  like  to  have  you  assume  that  the 
misapplication  of  any  of  these  services — 
health  care,  the  social  worker,  psychological 
covinsellng,  education — or  the  improper  co- 
ordination of  them,  can  lead  to  a  disad- 
vantaged child — a  child  with  fewer  oppor- 
tunities to  "reach  his  potential"  and  achieve 
a  satisfying  life.  A  child  who  may  very  well, 
statistics  indicate,  end  up  as  a  number  in 
our  correctional  system,  or  a  statistic  on 
our  welfare  roles. 

Assuming  this,  the  education  of  the  child 
and  his  development  can  be  compared  to  the 
process  of  a  hospital.  The  child  goes  in  for 
a  physical,  tests  are  taken,  the  results  de- 
termined by  a  variety  of  specialists  located  in 
the  hospital.  Each  deals  with  his  own  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  child's  health,  but  the 
results  of  specific  tests  are  combined  and 
acted  upon  by  the  doctor.  Now  if  each  spe- 
cialist were  allowed  to  act  Independently, 
there  Is  a  distinct  possibility  that  one  spe- 
cialist may  undo  the  other's  work.  For  exam- 
ple, a  nutritionist  without  knowledge  gath- 
ered from  another  specialist  may  prescribe  a 
8ugar-b(»ed  medication  for  a  diabetic.  That 
Is  why  the  doctor  coordinates  the  treatment. 
He  may  choose  to  send  the  child  to  a  special- 
ist if  problems  are  present,  but  even  then 
the  activity  of  the  specialist  will  be  moni- 
tored by  the  "family"  doctor. 

People  m  positions  of  educational  leader- 
ship must  understand  the  interdependence 
of  the  physical,  psychological  and  socio-eco- 
nomic factors  and  their  effects  on  total  hu- 
man development.  This  development  requires 
the  service  of  any  one  or  a  combination  of 
parents,  doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  social 
workers,  teachers,  clergy,  psychologists,  tech- 
nicians, therapists,  non-professional  aides  or 
conununlty  workers. 

The  child  deserves  the  same  efficient  and 
organized  care  in  all  areas  of  development. 
There  should  be  a  central  administrator — 
a  sort  of  "family  doctor"  to  coordinate  his 
early  development  and  ensure  that  the 
child's  overall  foundation  Is  the  product  of 
directed  and  coordinated  assistance — to  both 
the  child  and  his  family.  This  type  of  coor- 
dinated education  can  produce  a  person  who 
will  learn  to  live  In  society.  This  can  be  pre- 
ventive education;  lowering  our  crime  and 
welfare  statistics.  This  can  be  education  of 
the  child  in  the  context  of  the  total  society — 
even  as  the  whole  community  educates  the 
child;  we  can  educate  the  whole  conununlty. 
This  can  be  education  of  the  whole  person 
at  all  ages,  addressing  the  total  environment. 
We  can  provide  a  place  for  people  to  start 
working  together  to  solve  problems;  to  as- 
sess the  needs  of  the  individual  children  in 
the  community  and  of  the  community  as  a 
whole.  We  then  will  bring  the  conununlty 
together  with  the  leadership  and  coordina- 
tion provided  by  the  school  as  a  catalyst  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  community.  Thus  a 
cooperative  atmosphere  Is  created. 

And  where  woiUd  all  this  cooperation  take 
place?  If  we  look  at  resource  use  (assump- 
tion three),  we  see  that  our  schools  repre- 
sent an  extreme  case  of  American  extrava- 
gance—doors closed  In  the  evenings,  on  week- 
ends, and  through  much  of  the  summer. 
Schools  represent  an  »inrecognl2»d  source  of 
space  for  such  coordinated  programs.  The 
development  of  the  school  as  a  tommnnlty 
center  could  provide  the  Impetus  for  a  bet- 
ter utilization  of  these  resources,  and  as  long 
as  they  are  available,  we  are  mistaken,  even 
foolish,  not  to  use  them.  In  Minnesota  we 
have  taken  a  strong  first  step  toward  the 
total  utilization  of  these  expensive  school 
facilities.  Our  Investment  in  local  elementary 
and  secondary  school  buUdlngs  and  other 
facilities  amounts  to  over  $1,397  billion  In 
Minnesota.  Legislators  have  recognized  tbftt 


unless  we  maximize  the  use  of  these  facili- 
ties throughout  the  state,  there  is  a  great 
amount  of  economic  waste  In  this  large  in- 
vestment. Therefore,  in  1971  Minnesota 
passed  our  community  schools  act — an  effort 
to  encourage  local  school  districts  to  increase 
and  coordinate  the  use  of  their  facilities. 
The  act  provides  funds  for  up  to  tS.OOO  of  the 
salary  of  a  community  schools  director  ''or  67 
of  our  436  school  districts.  This  legislation 
had  strong  bi-partisan  support  In  our  legisla- 
ture and  this  support  has  continued  as  pro- 
grams have  been  established  in  the  local 
schools.  An  Indication  of  the  success  of  the 
community  education  program  is  the  fact 
that  m  the  1973  legislative  session  local 
school  districts  were  authorized  to  levy  $1  per 
capita  exclusively  for  community  services. 

We  also  expect  to  be  able  to  expand  the 
state  funding  for  community  school  di- 
rectors to  100  school  districts.  This  combina- 
tion of  state  and  local  dollars  provides  a 
strong  commitment  to  conununlty  school 
programs  in  Minnesota.  Despite  this  commit- 
ment at  the  state  and  local  level,  we  can- 
not begin  to  provide  the  kind  of  comprehen- 
sive programs  and  use  of  facilities  that  I  nave 
been  describing  to  you  this  morning.  A  'evel 
of  Federal  commitment  that  would  equal 
what  we  are  doing  in  Minnesota  is  becoming 
necessary.  We  are  prepared  In  Minnesota  to 
use  a  Federal  contribution  to  the  fullest  in 
a  most  efficient  manner — we  have  facilities; 
we  have  trained  professional  people:  we  have 
established  local  and  state  advisory  councils 
of  citizens  and  professional  people  who  are 
willing,  even  anixous,  to  take  the  time  and 
make  the  effort  to  advise  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  elected  officials.  As  you  can 
see,  we  are  proud  of  our  system;  but  we  know 
that  we  are  not  doing  the  whole  Job.  Minne- 
sota ranks  among  the  very  top  of  the  60 
states  in  quality  of  education;  yet,  we  still 
have  approximately  845,000  adults  who  have 
not  finished  high  school;  we  have  Individ- 
uals on  welfare  who  are  looking  for  produc- 
tive lives,  who  want  to  assure  that  their  chil- 
dren have  a  good  home  and  community  en- 
vironment, and  we  have  school  facCitles 
standing  unused  In  the  evenings  and  during 
the  summers.  We  believe  that  with  an  addi- 
tional investment  we  can  begin  to  solve  some 
of  these  problems  through  good  community 
school  programs  and  we  believe  that  an  In- 
vestment now  In  community  education  will 
save  money  in  the  long-run  through  lower 
dollar  needs  for  crime,  welfare,  and  social 
service  areas — all  we  are  lacking  is  dollars. 
With  a  larger  commitment  of  money  for 
community  education  we  will  be  able  In  Min- 
nesota to  continue  the  story  of  the  school 
as  a  community  center,  maximizing  the  use 
of  our  total  range  of  resoiu-ces.  We  have  made 
a  major  step  with  local  dollars  for  our  build- 
ings. Only  with  a  match  of  federal  funding 
can  we  make  this  effort  significant. 

And  with  that  use,  the  student  would 
develop  a  new  tie — his  school,  has  community 
center,  would  become  a  central  force  in  his 
life.  It  would  be  where  his  parents  came  for 
prenatal  counseling,  or  nutritional  instruc- 
tion, where  he  has  gone  for  early  childhood 
education,  where  families  continue  to  come 
for  counseling  and  services — a  location  that 
has  become  important  to  his  entire  family. 
It  would  be  the  place  where  there  are  .irtdges 
available  between  the  home,  the  school,  the 
church,  and  the  society — a  place  where  there 
can  be  an  extended  family  of  people  helping 
themselves  and  each  other.  Here  the  elderly 
and  the  young  can  come  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  school  and  the  community.  The 
lack  of  sense  of  community  and  family  which 
we  experience  In  our  mobile  society  can  be 
diminished  because  the  conununlty  in  the 
traditional  sense  of  people  working  together 
would  be  found  in  the  school. 

And,  when  the  chUd  enters  the  traditional 
education  system,  K-12,  with  this  earlier 
background.  It  would  not  need  be  so  tradi- 
tional. By  age  six,  the  Integration  of  social, 
physical,  psychological  and  InteUectual  de- 


velopment would  provide  educators  an  ac- 
curate picture  of  what  the  child  needs  to 
reach  his  potential.  His  education  and  coun- 
seling could  continue  to  be  patterned  toward 
what  he,  as  an  Individual,  needs  If  he  is  to 
function  in  society. 

But  the  question  can  be  asked.  "Can  we 
provide  that  individual  training?"  The  an- 
swer seems  to  be  "yes."  Declining  enrollments 
Indicate  classes  are  now  smaller,  teachers  are 
more  plentiful  (many,  in  fact,  are  unemploy- 
ed, a  tremendous  underutilized  resource,  and 
could  be  used  gainfully  with  funding  for 
the  community  concept)  and  classrooms  are 
more  often  empty.  Once  again,  we  see  that 
education  can  be  advanced  merely  by  using 
what  we  have  on  hand  to  widen  its  scope. 

And  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  education  going  onward  Is  still  develop- 
ment— that  the  physical,  social,  psychologi- 
cal and  intellectual  character  of  the  student 
(even  in  adolescent  years)  must  continue  to 
be  coordinated.  We  have  the  human  resources 
to  continue  that  counseling  and  declining 
enrollments  and  empty  classrooms  Indicate 
the  space  Is  also  available.  But  we  are  not 
using  those  resources  to  the  fullest. 

And.  what  about  Jobs?  Here  again,  the 
community  education  concept  calls  for  more 
direction.  Development  Is  a  combination  of 
many  factors  designed  to  fulfill  a  need.  Plan- 
ning toward  fulfillment  of  each  Individual's 
ambition  includes  among  Its  counseling  serv- 
ices. Job  counseling  and  special  education 
based  on  the  desires,  abilities  and  needs  of 
the  individual  and  of  the  community.  We 
can  provide  that  special  education. 

But.  education  cannot  stop  there.  In  the 
past,  once  a  person  had  the  basic  Latin  gram- 
mar skills,  he  could  begin  to  function  In  so- 
ciety satisfactorily.  Today,  with  our  more 
complex  society,  the  formerly  simple  act  of 
grocery  shopping  requires  basic  knowledge  in 
economics,  science,  nutrition  and  psychology. 
In  short,  if  we  are  to  advance  people's  ability 
to  achieve  potential,  we  must  continue  their 
education  so  that  they  may  keep  pace  with 
the  continually  changing  "American  way  of 
Ufe." 

Early  education  must  be  provided  to  new 
families — both  for  the  parents  and  as  assur- 
ance that  the  children  virill  have  a  "real  op- 
portunity" toward  reaching  their  potential. 
And  this  continuing  education  ought  to 
apply  to  our  more  senior  citizens  who,  slowed 
by  age,  must  strive  even  harder  and  have 
even  more  knowledge  to  keep  pace  with  the 
fast  moving,  changing  society  we  all  call 
"home." 

And  the  educational  system  again  provides 
the  most  available  resource  for  such  activity. 
Many  college  campuses  have  space  available, 
many  high  schools  and  grammar  schools 
have  space  available — and  educators  and 
educators  and  counselors  are  available  at  all 
levels.  By  using  presently  available  facilities. 
we  can  save  taxpayers  the  added  expense  of 
duplicate  buildings  such  as  youth  centers, 
meeting  places,  libraries,  cafeterias,  gymna- 
siums. By  eliminating  duplication,  we  can 
provide  each  community,  and  therefore  the 
individuals  that  are  part  of  that  community, 
with  the  educational,  social,  psychological 
and  health  care  services  they  need.  To  do 
less  is  to  cheat  at  least  a  portion  of  the  pop- 
ulation out  of  an  equal  opportunity  to 
achieve  "success"  by  any  definition  of  the 
term.  What  we  are  envisioning,  then,  is  a 
community  education  system  that  not  only 
teaches  the  Justinian  Code  and  United 
States  history,  but  also  equips  our  citizens 
to  cope  with  and  take  fullest  advantage  of 
what  Is  available  In  the  most  prosperous 
nation  In  the  world.  We  are  envisioning  total 
education,  cutting  across  all  barriers  from 
age  to  inccHne,  to  clinic  background,  based 
in  a  strengthened  community  and  strength- 
ened family.  We  are  envisioning  total  use 
of  resources,  morning  through  evening, 
throughout  the  year.  The  1970's  ushered  In 
an  era  of  alcohoUsm,  drug  abuse,  family  In- 
stability, promiscuity,  and  a  transient  pop- 
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ulatlon.  With  the  proper  application  of  our 
available  resources  through  continuing  ed- 
ucation, widened  in  scope — we  can  usher 
tUose  times  out  again.  As  far  as  the  one  room 
school  house  (formerly  the  hub  of  the  com- 
munity) goes,  we  can  truthfully  say,  "they 
don't  build  'em  like  they  used  to."  L?t  us 
ure  that  to  oyr  advantage,  rathpr  than  our 
di  ..advantage. 

Addendum  to  Testimony  of  Dr.  Jfrome  M. 
Hughes,  State  Senator.  Minnesota 
At  the  very  time  that  we  are  attemptln.-;  to 
meet  the  needs  discussed  in  tlie  preceding 
paper,  the  following  describes  the  situation  in 
our  capital  city  of  St.  Paul  with  regard  to 
PeJeral  funds  that  have  been  used  for  b.islc 
continuing  education.  Because  of  funding 
cutbacks  at  the  Federal  level,  the  following 
programs  have  been  eliminated: 

(1)  Evening  classes  at  Hammond  School 
serving  about  130  adults  who  did  not  finish 
grade  or  high  school. 

(2)  Evening  classes  at  Retreat  House,  a 
half-way  house  for  former  prison  Inmates. 

(3)  Evening  classes  at  East  Consolidated 
School,  serving  about  150  adults  who  did  not 
finish  grade  or  high  school. 

(4)  Morning  classes  at  Oneida  Community 
College,  serving  about  50  adult  Mexican- 
Americans  in  English  as  a  second  language 
class  and  about  50  American  bom  adults  who 
needed  to  complete  grade  or  high  schocl. 

(5)  A  home  management  class  for  AFDC 
mothers,  serving  about  60  people. 

(6)  Three  WIN  continuing  education 
classes  for  about  100  Welfare  recipients  need- 
ing grade  or  high  school  training. 

(7)  An  American  Indian  basic  education 
program  serving  close  to  100  American  Indian 
adults  needing  grade  school  education. 

(8)  Three  basic  and  GED  preparation 
classes  for  AFDC  mothers  enrolled  In  the 
Ramsey  County  Welfare  Department  Work 
and  Training  Project. 

Community   School  Programs 

121.85  Purpose.  The  purpose  of  sections 
121.85  to  121.89  is  to  make  maximum  use  of 
the  public  schools  of  Minnesota  by  the  com- 
munity and  to  expand  utilization  by  the 
school  of  the  human  resources  of  the  com- 
munity, by  establishing  a  community  school 
program. 

[1971  c900  s  1] 

121.86  Administration.  There  is  hereby 
created  within  the  department  of  education 
the  position  of  state  director  of  community 
school  programs  who  shall  administer  sec- 
tions 121.85  to  121.89  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  state  board  of  education.  The  director 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  board  recom- 
mended rules  and  regulations  defining  pro- 
gram areas,  reimbursement  procedures,  and 
any  other  requirements  relevant  to  the  pro- 
motion. Implementation,  and  operation  of 
community  school  programs  throughout  the 
state. -The  board  shall  adopt  such  recom- 
mended rules  and  regulations  as  It  deems 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  forward  the 
purposes  of  sections  121.85  and  121.89. 

1X971  c  900  s  2] 

121.87  State  Community  School  Advisory 
Council.  Subdl"lslon  1.  A  25  member  state 
community  school  advisory  council  shall  be 
established  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
furtherance  of  sections  121.85  to  121.89,  and 
the  advancement  of  educational,  recreational 
and  social  opportunity  through  the  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  public  school  facilities 
throughout  the  state  of  Minnesota.  The 
council  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor 
and  shall  consist  of  two  lay  members  from 
each  congressional  district  and  nine  mem- 
bers selected  at  large  who  shall  represent 
government  and  professions  most  closely  re- 
lated to  community  school  activities,  func- 
tions and  school  administrative  Jurisdic- 
tions. The  term  of  office  of  said  council  mem- 
bers shall  be  for  a  period  of  four  years  ex- 
cept that  for  purposes  of  implementation, 
the  term  of  office  of  one  member  from  each 


congressional  district  and  four  members  at 
large,  so  designated  at  the  time  of  appoint- 
ment, shall  expire  Dec-mber  31,  1972  and  the 
term  of  office  of  all  other  original  members 
shall  expire  December  31,  1974;  however, 
every  member  shall  continue  in  office  until 
his  successor  has  been  duly  named  and 
qualified. 

Subd.  2.  Immediately  after  appointment. 
the  council  shall  meet  to  organize,  at  a  time 
and  place  designated  by  the  state  director 
of  community  school  programs  who  shall 
serve  as  temporary  chairman  for  said  meet- 
ing The  council  shall  elect  a  chairman  and 
such  other  officers  as  it  deems  necessary  ex- 
cept that  the  state  director  of  community 
school  programs  f.hall  serve  as  the  executive 
secretary  of  said  council. 

Subd.  3.  Council  members  shall  serve 
without  pay  or  remuneration,  but  shall  be 
allowed  travel  expenses  to  and  from  meet- 
ings at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  per  mile  not  to 
exceed  four  meetings  in  any  given  year. 
Clerical,  mailing,  printing,  and  other  justi- 
fiable expenses  Incurred  by  the  council  shall 
be  paid  from  funds  set  aside  for  the  admin- 
•flstration  of  the  office  of  the  director  of  com- 
munity school  programs. 

11971  c9O0s3| 

121.38  District  Programs;  Citizens  Advi- 
sory Council.  The  board  of  education  of  each 
school  district  of  the  state  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  initiate  a  community  school  program 
in  its  district  and  to  provide  for  the  general 
sujjervision  of  said  program.  Each  board  may, 
as  it  considers  appropriate,  employ  com- 
munity school  directors  and  coordinators  to 
further  the  purposes  of  the  community 
school  program.  "Ihe  salaries  of  the  directors 
and  coordinators  shall  be  paid  by  the  board. 
Each  board  shall  provide  for  a  citizens  ad- 
visory council  to  consist  of  members  who 
represent  the  various  service  organizations, 
churches,  private  schools,  local  government, 
and  any  other  groups  participating  in  the 
community  school  program  in  the  school 
district.  The  council  shall  function  in  co- 
operation with  the  community  school  direc- 
tor in  an  advisory  capacity  in  the  Interest  of 
promoting  the  goals  and  objectives  of  sec- 
tions 121.85  to  121.89. 

11971c  900  s4| 

121.89  Reimbursement  by  State.  Subject 
to  the  limitations  imposed  by  section  121.87, 
subdivision  2,  the  state  board  of  education 
shall  reimburse  each  school  district  oper- 
ating a  community  school  program  In  com- 
pliance with  the  rules  and  reg\ilations  estab- 
lished by  the  state  board  an  amount  which 
Is  equal  to  one-half  of  the  salary  up  to  $5,000 
of  each  community  school  director  and  co- 
ordinator employed  by  the  district.  During 
the  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973,  no  more  than 
67  directors  and  coordinators  positions  shall 
be  subject  to  reimbursement,  no  more  than 
one-third  of  which  may  be  allocated  to 
school  districts  In  each  one-third  of  the  total 
number  of  school  districts  ranked  accord- 
ing to  size  of  enrollment,  provided  that  any 
such  positions  remaining  unfilled  may  be  re- 
allocated at  the  discretion  of  the  state  board. 
In  order  to  Insure  the  maxlmiun  use  of 
school  facilities  and  Insure  the  efficient  ap- 
plication of  funds  appropriated  by  Laws 
1971,  Chapter  900,  the  department  of  educa- 
tion Is  encoxu-aged  to  give  priority  to  the 
funding  of  those  community  school  pro- 
grams which  have  been  Jointly  planned  and 
developed  under  the  terms  of  a  cooperative 
agreement  or  program  between  the  school 
district  and  the  park  board,  recreation  de- 
partment or  other  similar  agency  having 
jurisdiction  within  the  school  district. 

[1971  C900S5J 

Minnesota  Laws  1973 

CKAPTEK    683,    section    19 

(8)  In  1973,  and  each  year  thereafter,  for 
a  district  which  has  established  a  commu- 
nity school  advisory  council  pursuant  to 
section  121.88,  whether  or  not  the  district 
receives  reimbursement  from  the  state  pur- 


siiant  to  section  121.89,  an  amount  of  money 
raised  by  the  greater  of  (A)  $1  per  capita, 
or  (B)  the  number  of  mills  not  to  exceed 
the  number  of  mills  necessary  in  1973  to 
raise  $1  per  capita  in  1973  for  community 
services  including  summer  school,  nonvoca- 
tional  aJult  programs,  recreation  programs, 
and  programs  contemplated  by  sections 
121.85  to  121.89. 

The  population  of  the  district  for  purposes 
of  this  clause  Is  the  popvilation  determined 
as  provided  In  section  275.14  or  as  certiCed 
by  the  department  of  education  from  the 
mosi  reoeut  federal  census. 


TIMELY  PASSAGE  OF  BILL  TO  EX- 
TEND GI  BILL  BENEFITS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  13 
days  ago.  the  Senate  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  on  which  I  serve,  met  in 
executive  session  to  consider  a  number 
of  important  bills.  Under  the  able  and 
dedicated  leadership  of  its  chairman. 
Senator  Hartke,  tlie  committee  reported 
several  bills  of  great  importance  to  vet- 
erans. 

I  was  especially  pleased  that  we  were 
able  to  move  quickly  on  one  measure, 
S.  3398.  a  bill  to  extend  for  2  years— from 
8  to  10 — the  delimiting  period  for  the 
pursuit  of  educational  progranos  by  vet- 
erans, wives,  and  widows.  At  that  time. 
I  asked  Senator  Hartke  to  do  everytliing 
possible  to  move  this  bill  swiftly  through 
the  Senate.  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  Senator  Hartke  for  his 
efforts  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
Senate  floor  and  securing  its  passage 
yesterday.  I  congratulate  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  for  their  prompt  action  on 
this  important  measure. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  make  it 
possible  for  almost  285,000  of  the  1.5 
million  veterans  currently  In  traSiing  to 
use  their  GI  bill  benefits  beyond  this 
May  31.  Under  present  law,  eligibility  for 
up  to  36  months  of  educational  assist- 
ance benefits  ceases  at  the  end  of  8 
years  from  the  date  of  a  veteran's  last 
release  from  active  duty  after  Janu- 
ary 31, 1955;  with  those  veterans  released 
from  active  duty  before  June  1,  1966,  be- 
ing so  eligible  until  May  31,  1974.  The 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict 
GI  bills  contained  similar  time  limita- 
tions. The  primary  purpose  of  these  bills 
was  to  assist  veterans  in  their  readjust- 
ment from  military  to  civilian  life.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  time  limitation  was  set 
which  would  provide  veterans  with  a 
reasonable  amount  of  time  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  educational  benefits  and 
complete  their  education. 

I  am  very  well  aware,  however,  that 
the  readjustment  problems  facing  to- 
day's returning  veterans  are  different 
from  those  of  his  father  and  older 
brother  aftef  World  War  n  and  the 
Korean  conflict.  Aside  from  the  very 
basic,  very  serious  problems  caused  by 
the  inflated  economy,  the  scarcity  of 
jobs,  and  the  lack  of  adequate  GI  bill 
benefits  imtil  very  recently,  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  have  had  to  face  other  very 
complex  and  very  different  readjustment 
problems.  The  United  States  is  an  im- 
measurably more  complicated  and  con- 
fusing society  now  than  It  was  then,  and 
the  very  war  these  veterans  fought  con- 
tributed substantially  to  this  confusion 
and   complexity. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  these  factors 
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make  an  extension  of  the  8-year  read- 
justment period  absolutely  essential.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  ongoing  problem,  in  recent 
years,  of  the  VA's  inability  or  unwilling- 
ness to  administer  and  operate  the  edu- 
cational benefits  program  in  an  efScient 
and  effective  maimer  has  resulted  in 
many  veterans  being  forced  to  drop  out 
of  school. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  our  col- 
leagues on  the  House  side  will  take  im- 
mediate action  on  this  most  important 
measure  so  it  can  become  law  before  the 
1966  and  pre-1966  eligibility  of  many 
veterauis  expires. 

A  comprehensive  measure  concerning 
veterans  educational  assistance  has  al- 
ready been  passed  by  the  House  with  this 
same  provision  to  extend  the  delimiting 
date  by  2  years.  The  Senate  commit- 
tee's bill,  S.  2784,  ..he  Vietnam  Era  Vet- 
erans' Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of 
1974,  which  would  provide  a  23-percent 
GI  bill  rate  increase  and  make  numerous 
other  readjustment  assistance  improve- 
ments, is  under  active  consideration  in 
committee.  Hearings  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  we  should  be  starting  execu- 
tive session  within  a  week.  Our  goal  is  to 
bring  the  comprehensive  bill  to  the  floor 
by  the  end  of  this  month.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  the  2-year  extension  of 
the  delimiting  period,  passed  unani- 
mously by  the  Senate  yesterday,  will  pre- 
vent any  unnecessary  disruption  in  the 
education  or  training  of  veterans  whose 
benefits  would  cease  on  May  31. 


THE  QUALITY  OF  MEDICAL  CARE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
become  clear  to  me  during  the  many 
years  of  my  interest  in  health  care  that, 
in  some  respects,  our  health  care  system 
is  the  finest  in  the  world.  We  have  cen- 
ters of  imparalleled  excellence  in  health 
care.  However,  evidence  is  accumulating 
rapidly  that  the  quality  of  health  care 
throughout  the  United  States  is  not  imi- 
form.  The  frequency  of  hospitalization 
varies  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another,  and  even  within  communities. 
In  many  instances,  general  agi'eement 
upon  the  indications  for  a  specific  thera- 
peutic procedure,  a  specific  drug,  on 
other  forms  of  medical  intervention  does 
not  exist. 

The  professional  standards  review  or- 
ganization law,  enacted  in  1972,  estab- 
lishes a  mechanism  to  review  the  quality 
of  health  care  services  provided  to  medi- 
care and  medicaid  recipients.  But  prob- 
lems of  quality  are  not  limited  to  bene- 
ficiaries of  Federal  programs,  and  the 
law  does  not  address  the  important  issue 
of  the  best  way  to  determine  both  the 
effectiveness  and  appropriateness  of  par- 
ticular medical  services. 

I  believe  those  of  us  responsible  for 
the  formulation  of  pubUc  policy  also 
have  responsibility  to  make  certain  that 
the  appropriate  techniques  are  available 
to  implement  that  poUcy. 

Public  Law  93-222,  the  Health  Main- 
tenance Organization  Act  of  1973,  con- 
tains a  provision  directing  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
contract  for  a  major  study  of  methods  for 
assuring  the  equality  of  health  care  pro- 
vided to  the  American  people.  The  re- 
quirement for  this  study  resulted  from 


vei'y  careful  consideration  by  the  Senate 
and  House  committees  in  developing  that 
legislation.  In  my  view,  this  study  has 
very  great  potential  significance.  Assur- 
ance of  the  quality  of  care  is  a  complex 
and  controversial  matter,  subject  to 
much  political  pressure  by  those  forces 
within  the  medical  profession  who  seem 
to  be  motivated  more  by  their  own  self- 
interest  than  a  desire  to  consider  the  is- 
sues and  develop  sound  approaches  to  the 
assessment  and  assurance  of  health  care 
quality. 

It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that  this 
study  be  conducted  by  an  organization 
that  has  access  to  technical  competence, 
but  also  has  a  reputation  for  objectivity 
and  high  respect  from  the  many  orga- 
nizations and  individuals  in  the  health 
system  who  are  truly  interested  in  seek- 
ing methods  to  improve  the  health  of  the 
public.  The  Institute  of  Medicine  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  is  clearly 
such  an  organization.  The  Institute  has  a 
distinguished  membership  drawn  from 
all  of  the  disciples  relevant  to  this  issue. 
It  has  achieved  a  strong  reputation  in  the 
last  several  years  for  competence  and  ob- 
jectivity in  the  conduct  of  complex 
studies  on  issues  of  interest  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  Institute  has  recently  prepared 
a  policy  statement  on  the  subject  of  qual- 
ity assurance,  soon  to  be  released,  which 
demonstrates  its  interest  in  and  under- 
standing of  this  field.  I  can  think  of  no 
other  organization  which  is  so  uniquely 
suited  to  the  difficult  task  set  forth  by  the 
Congress  in  this  study. 

I  have  been  disappointed  that  the 
Department  of  HEW  has  not  yet  pro- 
ceeded to  implement  the  contract  as  di- 
rected by  the  Congress.  I  strongly  urge 
that  the  Department  turn  now  to  the 
Institute  of  Medicine  for  the  conduct  of 
this  study  that  must  provide  guidance  in 
a  vital  area  for  years  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  recent  Wash- 
ington Post  article,  reporting  the  con- 
cerns of  a  number  of  prominent  physi- 
cians, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SximtES  Show  Doctors   Fokget   Old   Ruu:: 
PteST,  Do  No  Harm 
(By  Stuart  Auerbacb) 

The  cardinal  rule  of  medicine,  dating  back 
to  ancient  times  U,  "First,  do  no  barm." 

Yet  a  series  of  sclentic  studies,  published 
in  the  nation's  most  respected  medical  Jour- 
nals, Indicates  that  doctors  are  harming 
their  patients  with  too  much  surgery.  Ir- 
rational prescribing  of  powerful  drugs  and 
failure  to  keep  up  with  the  latest  concepts 
of  medicine. 

These  studies  show  that  as  many  as  a  half- 
million  Americans  are  hospitalized  each  year 
because  of  adverse  reactions  to  medicines 
prescribed  by  their  doctors  aind  that  parts 
of  the  country  In  which  there  are  high  rates 
of  surgery — some  of  it  unnecessary  also  have 
high  death  rates. 

"It's  a  pox  on  the  profession  to  let  this 
kind  of  foolishness  go  on,"  says  Dr.  John  H. 
Knowles,  former  director  of  Boston's  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  and  current  pres- 
ident of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

The  issue  of  the  quality  of  American  med- 
icine— and  what  doctors  can  do  to  improve 
It — will  be  the  focus  of  hearings  today  and 
Thursday  by  the  health  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

The  subcommittee,  headed  by  Sen.  Her- 
man E.  Talmadge  (D.-Oa.),  will  be  studying 


Professional  Standard  Review  Organizations 
(PSROs) — a  mechanism,  passed  as  part  of 
last  year's  Social  Security  amendments,  that 
compels  doctors  to  monitor  the  quality  and 
the  cost  of  medical  care  given  Medicaid  and 
Medicare  patients. 

Doctors  Insist  they  are  the  only  ones  who 
can  judge  the  quality  of  care,  and  some  of 
them  say  they  cannot  do  it  under  the  gun 
of  government  regulations  as  represented  by 
PSROs.  Yet  as  Medical  World  News  reported 
recently,  they  have  not  done  a  good  Job  of 
policing  themselves. 

"When  I  was  In  Massachusetts,"  Knowles 
said  at  a  recent  meeting  of  Medical  World 
News'  editorial  board,  "the  medical  society 
was  alerted  to  a  guy  doing  about  80  (spinal) 
disk  operations  a  year.  That  was  as  many  as 
Mass.  General  with  a  stable  of  the  finest  or- 
thopedic surgeons  in  the  world  was  doing. 
And  every  doctor  in  the  guy's  community 
knew  he  was  doing  it.  Yet  no  one  had  com- 
plained." 

Dr.  Henry  E.  Simmons,  deputy  assistant 
secretary  for  health  In  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  man 
In  charge  of  the  PSRO  program,  says: 

"We  do  know  there  are  significant  problems 
in  the  way  we  are  delivering  medical  care  to- 
day that  need  to  be  addressed  and  can  be 
addressed  through  the  PSRO  mechanism. 

"If  the  existing  system  could  have  done  it. 
it  would  have  done  it." 

Several  scientific  studies  support  that  con- 
clusion. 

Dr.  Thomas  C.  Chalmers,  for  example,  told 
the  American  College  of  Physicians  last 
mouth  that  many  American  doctors  ignore 
scientific  reports  showing  that  traditional 
methods  of  treatment  don't  work. 

Chalmers,  former  director  of  the  Clinical 
Center  at  the  National  Institute  of  Health 
and  now  dean  of  Mount  Sinai  School  of 
Medicine  In  New  York,  said  doctors  continue 
to  prescribe  anti-diabetes  drugs  that  were 
shown  to  do  no  good  and  to  cause  heart 
disease. 

Similarly,  he  said,  doctors  used  stilbesterol 
as  a  drug  to  prevent  miscarriages  for  20  years 
after  studies  showed  it  was  useless.  They 
stopped  prescribing  it  in  1971,  after  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  banned  Its  use  for 
that  purpose  as  a  result  of  studies  showing 
it  caused  cancer  In  daughters  of  women  who 
were  given  It  during  pregnancy. 

Other  studies  show  that  doctors  prescribed 
antibiotics  far  more  than  they  are  needed 
and  for  ailments  such  as  colds  and  viral  in- 
fections, where  they  do  no  good. 

Evidence  of  unnecessary  surgery,  and  the 
lack  of  knowledge  among  doctors  as  to  when 
an  operation  is  justified  and  when  It  is  not, 
is  even  more  dramatic. 

Summarizing  a  series  of  studies,  Drs.  John 
P.  Bunker  and  John  E.  Wennberg  of  Harvard 
medical  school  wrote  In  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Medicine: 

"Operation  rates  In  the  United  States  are 
double  those  in  England  and  Wales.  Resi- 
dents in  some  geographic  areas  of  Kansas  are 
two,  three  and  four  times  more  likely  to  un- 
dergo elective  surgery  than  residents  of  other 
areas  of  the  same  state.  The  same  phenom- 
enon has  recently  been  demonstrated  to  oc- 
cur in  Vermont.  And  now  Dr.  Eugene  Vayda 
has  again  demonstrated  that  there  are  large 
differences  in  the  rates  at  which  operations 
are  performed  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

"We  still  do  not  know  whether  it  is  better 
-to  have  more  operations  or  fewer,"  Bunker 
and  Wennberg  wrote. 

"But  Vayda  does  make  the  Interesting  sug- 
gestion that  for  at  least  one  operation,  chole- 
i;ystectomy  (gall  bladder  removal) ,  there  may 
be  an  adverse  correlation  between  operation 
rate  and  one  Important  index  of  quality — 
namely  death.  ...  He  cautiously  suggests 
that  some  excess  mortality  may  be  attributed 
to  the  increased  surgery." 

"The  most  spectacular  finding"  of  Bimker's 
study,  reported  In  the  current  New  England 
Journal  of  Medicine,  Is  that  half  of  all  the 
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doctors'  wives  will  have  hysterectomies  by 
the  time  they  are  65. 

He  said  that  half  of  those  hysterectomies 
"would  be  considered  unnecessary  by  con- 
ventional medical  criteria." 

"It  is  comforting  to  know,"  he  concluded, 
"that  doctors  use  the  same  criteria  for  their 
own  care  that  they  use  for  their  patients." 


TRANSCENDENTAL  MEDITATION 
AND  DRUG  ABUSE 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism  and  Nar- 
cotics of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  held  hearings  in  Phila- 
delphia on  April  23  and  24,  1973,  on  the 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse  crisis.  Mr.  Ray- 
mond J.  Monahan,  a  counselor  at  the 
Philadelphia  Psychiatric  Center  drug 
treatment  program  and  teacher  of 
transcendental  meditation  at  the  Stu- 
dents' International  Meditation  Society 
provided  the  subcommittee  with  testi- 
mony to  be  included  in  the  record,  but,  by 
error,  his  testimony  was  not  included  in 
the  printed  record  of  the  hearings. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Monahan's  statement  on  transcen- 
dental meditation  and  drug  abuse  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Thanscendental      Meditation      and      Drug 

Abuse:    a~Review  of  the  Literature  and 

Recommendation    for    Government    Scp- 

POBT 

(By  Raymond  J.  Monahan,  A.B.) 
Other  witnesses  have  testified  to  the  epi- 
demic proportions  of  the  drug  abuse  prob- 
lem in  the  Philadelphia  area  and  in  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  Causes  of  the  problem 
have  been  put  forth  on  psychological,  socio- 
logical, economic,  and  pharmacological  levels 
and  elaborate  theories  have  been  developed 
to  explain  the  magnitude  of  the  current  crisis 
situation.  My  purpose  here  today  is  not  to 
add  another  hypothesis  to  the  literature  of 
probable  and  possible  causes  of  wide  spread 
drug  addiction  in  modern  American  society. 
Let's  not  concern  ourselves  so  much  with 
investigating  the  problems,  let's  concern  our- 
selves with  implementing  the  solutions.  Spe- 
cifically, the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Alco- 
holism and  Narcotics  should  take  a  serious 
look  at  a  recent  development  in  the  field  of 
treating  addictive  diseases — Transcendental 
Meditation. 

In  the  late  60's,  researchers  In  the  United 
States  noticed  an  interesting  phenomenon 
for  the  first  time — that  most  drug  abusers 
who  learned  and  practiced  the  technique  of 
Transcendental  Meditation  (TM)  spontane- 
ously discontinued  the  use  of  Illegal  chem- 
icals. (24,  25)  One  study  by  Benson  of  Har- 
vard Medical  School  on  1862  meditators  who 
had  formerly  been  Involved  in  drug  abuse 
to  some  degree  showed  that,  following  the 
start  of  TM,  there  was  a  marked  decrease  in 
the  number  of  abusers  for  all  drug  categories 
from  cigarettes  and  coffee  to  barbiturates 
and  heroin.  Of  those  who  had  been  engaged 
in  drug  selling  activities,  during  only  the  first 
three  months  of  meditation,  71.9'~r  had 
stopped  selling  entirely  and  12.5%  had  de- 
creased the  amount  of  selling. (5)  As  the 
practice  continued,  the  subjects  progressively 
decreased  all  aspects  of  their  illegal  drug 
behavior  until  after  21  months,  95 '"i  had 
completely  stopped  both  use  and  sales.  A 
high  percentage  of  these  subjects  felt  that 
TM  was  a  very  important  Infiuence  on  their 
behavioral  modification.  A  further  study  by 
Otis  at  the  Stanford  Research  Institute  on 
570  subjects  verified  the  Benson  findings 
and  also  noted  that  meditators  decreased 
their   usage   of   prescription   drugs   received 


legally  from  a  physician. (17)  The  idea  that 
drug  uoers  are  merely  providing  themselves 
with  chemotherapy  on  the  street  and  the 
fact  tha^  the  prescription  chemicals  In  the 
Otis  research  were  primarily  for  pain,  sleep, 
or  nervousness  implies  that  TM  somehow 
deals  (iirectly  with  the  very  cause  of  drug 
taking  behavior  whether  legal  or  illegal. 
These  and  subsequent  findings  prompted  the 
Illinois  House  of  Representatives  lo  pass  a 
resolution  last  May  which  says,  "Transcen- 
dental Meditation  offers  an  alternative  to 
drug  abuse  .  .  .  and  shows  promise  of  being 
the  most  effective  drug  prevention  program 
being  presented  in  the  world  today"  and  that 
the  state's  ".  .  .  mental  health  department 
hicorpornte  the  course  in  TM  in  the  drug 
abuse  program."  (19) 

The  term  "Transcendental  Meditation." 
when  first  heard,  sometimes  conjures  up  an 
occult  impression— an  obscure  religion,  a 
mystical  philosophy,  strange  physical  exer- 
cises, or  a  life  of  negation  and  denial — the 
picture  of  an  ascetic  monk  living  in  seclusion 
on  a  movintaln  top  or  in  a  Jungle  forest  in 
foreign  lands.  TM  is  none  of  these  things. 
TM  is  a  simple  mental  technique.  It  is  not 
a  lifestyle.  The  process  of  TM  is  purely 
mechanical  and  requires  no  predetermined 
religious  or  philosopliical  belief.  TM  by- 
passes traditional  ethnic  and  religious  bar- 
riers, as  well  as  those  of  age,  sex,  attitude, 
Intellige-ice.  snd  physical  health.  (7)  Any- 
one who  is  capable  of  having  a  thought  can 
meditate. 

What,  then,  is  TM?  "Meditation"  means 
thinking  and  transcend"  means  to  go  be- 
yond. Transcendental  Meditation  is  this  by 
definition,  a  way  to  go  beyond  thinking, 
TM  is  an  effortless  mental  technique  derived 
from  the  Vedic  Tradition  of  India  and  made 
practical  for  life  in  the  modern  western 
world.  Representative  of  this  ancient  tradi- 
tion and  chief  exponent  of  TM  in  the  world 
today,  Maharishi  Mahesh  Yogi,  defines  the 
technique  as  a  method  of  "turning  the  at- 
tention inwards  toward  the  subtler  levels  of 
a  thought  until  the  mind  transcends  the 
subtlest  state  of  thought  and  arrives  at  the 
source  of  thought."  (8)  The  practitioner 
simply  sits  in  a  comfortable  position  with 
the  eyes  closed  for  two  15  to  20  minute  pe- 
riods in  a  daily  routine — once  in  the  morn- 
ing and  once  again  in  the  early  evening.  By 
a  systematic  method  which  he  has  been 
taught,  he  perceives  a  suitable  thought  or 
"sound  '  and.  without  attempting  to  concen- 
trate on  it.  he  allow^s  his  mind  to  experience 
it  freely  and  his  awareness  goes  to  a  subtle 
and  more  refined  and  creative  level  of  mental 
activity  in  an  easy  and  natural  manner.  (21) 

The  Students'  International  Meditation 
Society  (SIMS)  and  Maharishi  International 
University  (MIU),  both  non-profit,  tax- 
exempt  educational  organizations,  have  been 
formed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  this 
technique  available  throughout  the  nation 
and  the  world.  TM  and  its  theoretical  frame- 
work, the  Science  of  Creative  Intelligence 
(SCI)  are  taught  exclusively  by  qualified 
teachers  who  have  attended  intense  and  ex- 
tensive residential  training  courses  with 
Maharishi.  The  practice  has  so  far  spread 
almost  exclusively  by  word-of-month  al- 
though the  Science  of  Creative  Intelligence 
is  offered  for  credit  at  a  number  of  colleges, 
including  Yale  and  Stanford,  and  in  the 
Eastchesier,  New  York,  public  school  system 
with  good  results.  (7)  TM  has  also  been 
given  the  Army's  low-key,  informal  blessing 
in  voluntary  programs  for  addicts. 

The  most  comprehensive  scientific  data 
accumulated  at  this  time  has  been  on  the 
physiology  of  meditation,  indicating  a  pro- 
found state  of  deep  rest  during  the  practice 
of  TM — much  deeper  than  in  a  night  of  deep 
sleep.  There  Is  a  reduction  of  oxygen  con- 
sumption and  carbon  dioxide  elimination:  a 
reduction  of  the  rate  and  volume  of  respira- 
tion; there  is  a  slight  Increase  In  the  acidity 
of  the  blood  and  a  marked  decrease  in  blood 
lactate  level;  a  slowing  of  the  heart  rate  and 
cardiac  output  although  there  is  an  Increase 


of  bloodflow  In  the  forearm;  a  considerable 
increase  in  galvanic  skin  resistance  which  is 
a  measure  of  anxiety  (sometimes  as  much  as 
400',  );  and  an  electroencephalographic  pat- 
tern of  intensification  of  slow  alpha-wave 
and  occasional  theta-wave  activity.  (21) 
Meditation  generates  an  integrated  response, 
or  reflex,  that  is  mediated  by  the  central  nerv- 
ous svstem  and  appears  to  be  the  opposite 
of  the  familiar  "fight  or  fiight"  response. 
The  physiologic  changes  during  TM  differ 
from  those  during  sleep,  dreaming,  hypnosis, 
autosuggestion,  and  the  ordinary  waking 
state  of  consciousness.  These  changes  char- 
acterize a  wakeful  hypometabolic  state  and 
correspond  the  meditator's  subjective  ex- 
perience c.f  restful  alertness.  (22)  Significant 
is  i^e  fact  tliat  the  meditator  is  trying  for 
none  of  these  responses,  he  simply  practices 
the  effortless  mental  technique  and  all  these 
results  follow  spontaneously. 

In  the  introductory  lecture  on  the  vision 
of  possibilities  through  the  regular  practice 
of  'TM,  teachers  of  transcendental  meditation 
explain  the  basic  operating  principle  in  these 
terms:  the  qualitatively  unique  state  of  deep 
rest  achieved  duriiig  TM  releases  deep 
rooted  stresses.  That  the  body  tends  to  heal 
and  regenerate  itself  is  a  truism  and  this 
specific  level  of  rest  in  TM  may  well  be  re- 
.'ponsible  for  the  good  health  reported  by 
meciitators.  (14)  A  life  of  stress  which  re- 
sults In  a  general  feeling  of  tenseness  at  all 
times  inhibits  healthy  functioning  of  the 
body  and  the  mind.  A  large  number  of  psy- 
chosomatic diseases  have  been  associated 
with  the  chronic  activity  of  the  sympathetic 
nervous  system.  (18)  Tills  activity  Is  asso- 
ciated with  tension  and  anxiety.  TM  has 
been  found  to  stabilize  autonomic  functions 
and  reduce  resting  levels  of  the  sympathetic 
nervous  system  activity.  (14)  Thus  we  see 
that  TM  may  be  useful  in  eliminating  the 
cause  of  most  psychosomatic  diseases — anxi- 
ety. The  change  In  function  of  the  nervous 
system  in  meditators  is  In  a  direction  asso- 
ciated with  higher  evolution  and  greater 
maturity  according  to  some  experts  in  the 
field.  (14) 

On  the  basis  of  this  effortless  activity  of 
gaining  deep  rest  on  a  dally  basis  and  in 
a  systematic  manner,  some  interesting  psy- 
chological and  sociological  developments  are 
seen  to  occur.  The  subjective  testimonials 
of  meditators  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
TM  is  a  panacea  for  all  the  cares  and  woes  of 
life  in  the  modern  technological  society.  In 
fact,  psychological  testing  has  shown  that 
experienced  meditators  are  more  Internally 
controlled  and  less  anxious  than  similar 
grovips  of  non-meditators.  (6)  Studies  of 
Individuals  before  and  again  after  about  ten 
weeks  of  meditating  regularly  show  signifi- 
cant differences  In  the  direction  of  self- 
actualization.  (12,  13)  Research  In  the  Neth- 
erlands gives  evidence  that  the  practice  of 
TM  can  increase  intelligence  and  lower  neu- 
roticism  as  measured  by  psychological  test- 
ing. (20)  Maharishi  himself  states  that 
"Crime,  delinquency  and  the  different  pat- 
terns of  anti-social  behavior  express  the 
tensions  which  arise  from  a  deep  discontent 
of  the  mind,"  and  that,  ".  .  .  the  practice  of 
transcendental  meditation  has  been  found 
to  relieve  all  kinds  of  tensions  and  to  change 
a  hard,  cruel  nature  to  one  of  tolerance  and 
compassion."  (9)  While  TM  may  not  be  a 
panacea,  there  is  certainly  enough  scientific 
documentation  accumulated  to  warrant  ser- 
ious consideration  of  the  technique  and  Its 
application  to  a  variety  of  Individual  and 
social  ills  of  the  nation  today. 

Unlike  Zen  Buddhism  and  Hatha  Yoga, 
which  can  take  up  to  15  years  to  produce 
similar  physiologic  readings  which  corre- 
spond to  a  state  of  "enlightenment",  TM  can 
be  learned  by  anyone  In  a  week.  ( 23 )  It  takes 
only  four  or  five  sessions  of  about  two  hours 
each  to  learn  TM  (and  for  the  teacher  to 
feel  certain  that  the  student  has  learned 
correct  meditation)  and  practitioners  spend 
only    15   to   20   minutes   in   the   meditative 
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state  twice  a  day.  not  altering  their  life  In 
any  other  way.  (3)  TM  must  be  learned  In 
approved  classes,  there  Is  no  way  to  learn 
In  a  do-it-yourself  home  study  course.  And 
although  there  Is  a  continuing  program  of 
advanced  lectures  and  other  services  offered 
by  SIMS,  it  is  not  necessary  to  ever  attend  a 
formal  meeting  after  those  first  four  ses- 
sions. Emphasis  is  not  on  the  meditative 
state  Itself  but  on  life  In  the  world.  Practi- 
tioners find  that  instead  of  dropping  out, 
they  feel  better  prepared  to  handle  the  rat 
race.  (23)  Teachers  of  TM  say:  we  don't 
meditate  for  the  sake  of  meditation  but  be- 
cause of  the  dynamic  effects  meditation  has 
In  enhancing  the  quality  of  our  day  to  day 
lUe. 

"Concerning  the  application  of  TM  to  men- 
tal health  and  drug  abuse  treatment.  It 
■would  seem  that  the  general  reduction  in 
anxiety  and  Increased  alertness  would  com- 
plement any  psychotheraj)eutlc  process.  (11) 
Although  the  general  approach  to  TM  Is  fton- 
speclfic.  It  has  been  found  to  succeed  as  the 
tool  for  systematic  desensltlzatlon  where  a 
more  established  relaxation  technique  had 
faUed.  (1)  The  high  percentages  of  drug 
free  behavior  in  the  earliest  reports  does 
deserve  some  qualification.  First  of  all,  teach- 
ers of  TM.  as  a  routine  policy,  ask  new  stu- 
dents to  voluntarily  refrain  from  the  use  of 
recreational  chemicals  for  a  period  of  15 
days  before  p>ersonal  Instruction  begins.  This 
procedure  may  screen  out  a  large  number  of 
people  who  would  rather  continue  using 
drugs.  (3)  In  fact,  however,  there  Is  no  way 
of  enforcing  this  policy,  such  as  iirlnalysls, 
and  some  people  do  start  TM  without  meet- 
ing this  requirement.  Secondly,  the  Benson 
study  mentioned  above,  measured  only  those 
who  continued  regular  meditation  and  were 
motivated  enough  to  attend  a  special  train- 
ing course  offered  by  SIMS.  There  is  no  way 
to  tell  how  many  drug  abusers  began  medi- 
tating and  eventually  stopped,  choosing  to 
live  on  In  the  drug  subculttire  Instead. 
Thirdly,  It  may  be  the  case  that  those  who 
are  Interested  In  TM  are  prone  to  sponta- 
neous recovery.  (2)  Now  that  the  literature 
Is  so  well  known  and  the  word  Is  out,  we  can 
suppose  that  any  drug  abuser  who  attends 
classes  In  TM  must  have  some  prior  motiva- 
tion to  discontinue  It  legal  use  of  drugs.  It 
would  not  be  fair,  though,  to  imply  that 
other  drug  rehabilitation  statistics  are  not 
distorted  by  the  same  type  of  bias.  Anyone 
who  Is  involved  in  a  drug  program  has  Borne 
motivation  to  stop,  whether  it  Is  a  positive 
desire  to  Improve  some  aspect  of  his  Indl- 
Tidual  life  or  some  negative  motivation  such 
as  avoiding  a  prison  sentence.  Quite  often, 
when  a  client  first  steps  through  the  front 
door  of  a  community  outreach  center,  he 
hasn't  the  faintest  Intention  of  giving  up 
drugs  forever.  He  knows  that  something  Is 
not  right  with  his  life  and  would  like  help 
with  that  specific  problem  while  being  able 
to  continue  drugs.  It  is  the  skill  of  the  clini- 
cian to  taJce  this  vague  feeling  of  discomfort 
and  to  develop  the  client's  motivation  until 
there  is  a  desire  to  alter  the  style  of  life. 

Programs  In  TM  and  SCI  have  applications 
In  two  areas  of  a  comprehensive  national  at- 
tack on  the  epidemic  of  drug  abuse — pre- 
vention and  treatment.  By  promoting  phys- 
ical and  psychological  health  In  the  adoles- 
cent through  the  regular  practice  of  TM,  we 
will  develop  a  population  less  susceptible  to 
the  disease  of  addiction.  My  own  concern  and 
area  of  expertise  is  clinical.  I  see  both  Im- 
mediate and  long  term  advantages  to  the  use 
of  TM  as  a  therapeutic  modality.  The  medi- 
tative state  Itself  is  essentially  anxiety  free. 
Prom  the  viewpoint  of  providing  a  non- 
chemical  alternative  meims  of  Immediate 
gratification  TM  has  Impressive  possibilities. 
A  large  part  of  drug  seeking  behavior  has  Its 
roots  In  feelings  of  discomfort-tension,  nerv- 
ousness and  anxiety.  The  addict  often  con- 
verts this  emotional  experience  Into  some- 
thing be  Is  man  familiar  wttb — withdrawal 
symptoma — aad  Initiates  drug  seeking  be- 


havior as  a  way  to  deal  with  these  impleasant 
feelings.  TM  can  diminish  If  not  remove 
these  feelings  entirely.  And  after  meditation, 
practitioners  report  a  feeling  of  relaxation 
and  weU -being  which  lasts  for  some  time. 
(10)  A  study  of  13  narcotics  addicts  at  La 
Tuna  Federal  Penitentary  in  Texas  showed 
very  definitely  that  the  more  a  subject  medi- 
tates, up  to  the  prescribed  number  of  twice 
dally,  the  more  be  simultaneously  gains  In 
physiological  stability,  and  behavioral  flexi- 
bility; and  that  these  results  are  accompanied 
by  an  Increased  social  out-goingaess.  (IS) 
Physiological  stability  was  measured  by  fewer 
spontar.eous  galvanic  skin  responses  which 
Indicates  less  anxiety.  The  increase  In  be- 
havioral flexibility  Is  Importan  because  ad- 
diction Is  a  compulsive  behavior  and  m  order 
to  recover,  an  addict  must  find  some  new 
behavior  patterns.  The  increase  in  social  out- 
golngness  is  a  distinct  contrast  to  the  clinical 
Impression  of  most  addicts — withdrawn  al- 
ienated, loners.  These  daU  indicate  that  the 
meditating  drug  user  Is  getting  well.  It  Is 
clear  from  this  data  that  the  effects  of  medi- 
tation are  cumulative.  Statistics  from  earlier 
research  showed  that  of  those  who  continued 
to  use  drugs  after  learning  TM  55  "o  had  been 
Irregular  and  25%  had  stopped  meditating 
for  a  week  or  more.  (5)  Therapeutically  then, 
there  are  now  two  apparent  benefits  from 
TM:  the  Immediate  lessening  of  anxiety  and 
other  such  feelings  which  can  lead  to  drug 
use:  and  the  cumulative  effects  of  regular 
meditation  over  a  period  of  time  which  lead 
to  a  healthier  mental  state  .  .  .  more  stabile, 
more  relaxed  and  confident  in  the  midst  of 
the  normal  trials  of  daily  activity. 

Also,  the  Idea  of  becoming  a  meditator  Is 
an  acceptable  alternative  role  for  the  young 
drug  abused.  Rather  than  becoming 
"straight"  the  young  "Junkie"  or  "freak" 
finds  a  less  traumatic  Identity  transforma- 
tion in  becoming  a  "meditator."  TM  Is 
usually  presented  as  a  program  for  personal 
development  and  the  decline  In  drug  use  Is 
seen  as  only  a  side  effect.  Therefore,  there  Is 
no  threat  to  the  value  system  of  the  com- 
mitted and  dedicated  drug  user.  (6)  In 
Sweden,  a  controlled  research  project  found 
that  most  of  the  subjects  who  were  trained 
In  TM  became  completely  drug  free  within 
a  few  months.  The  experimenters  hypothe- 
sized three  reasons  for  their  success: 

(a)  the  subjects  who  began  TM  felt  that 
life  became  more  Joyful  and  fulfilling, 

(b)  TM  opened  up  up  new  social  contacts 
without  drugs, 

(c)  TM  offered  an  opportunity  to  break 
with  previous  role  expectations  and  find  a 
new  role — mediator.  (2) 

Interestingly  enough,  although  this  study 
was  originally  scheduled  to  run  for  six 
months,  after  only  three  months  the  control 
group  Insisted  on  learning  TM  themselves, 
were  trained  and  began  to  show  the  same 
results  as  the  experimental  group.  The  con- 
clusion of  the  report  was  that  therapy  con- 
sisting of  TM  and  supported  by  regular  social 
group  contact  with  other  young  meditators 
could  be  expected  to  have  a  "good  effect" 
on  chronic  drug  abusers.  It  is  admittedly  a 
long  way  from  Sweden  to  the  Inner-city 
American  ghetto,  but  emotions  such  as 
anxiety  are  common  to  both  locales.  It  seems 
that  TM  will  become  an  essential  therapeutic 
tool  for  at  least  a  certain  part  of  the  addicted 
population. 

In  response  to  the  pressing  needs  of 
society.  The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Science  of  Creative  Intelligence  (AFSCI)  has 
developed  a  twelve  week  clinical  service  pro- 
gram to  teach  the  technique  of  Transcen- 
dectal  Meditation  to  persons  who  have  re- 
cently been  involved  in  alcohol  or  drug  abuse 
and  to  facilitate  their  stability  in  Independ- 
ent, regular,  and  correct  meditation.  An  out- 
line of  this  program  fallows: 

A.  Personal  Instruction  In  TM  (7-step  pro- 
gram) 

1.  Introiuctory  Lecture — Informal  group, 
potential   benefits  of  Til  In  the   areas  of 


mental,  physlclal  health,  social  behavl(»  and 
more  harmonious  group  action. 

2.  Preparatory  Lecture — Informal  group, 
mechanics  of  TM.  how  It  Is  Uught,  the  Tradi- 
tion from  which  It  Is  derived,  the  agreement 
of  mutual  consent  and  commitment  required 
between  student  and  teacher  to  follow  the 
syllabus  of  the  cimical  program. 

3.  Personal  Jntervieii>— one  to  one  session, 
standard  interview  data  gathering  form.  In- 
formation which  will  aid  the  teacher  In 
teaching,  personal  questions  are  answered, 
teacher  and  student  get  acquainted. 

4.  Personal  Instruction^one  to  one  ses- 
sion, teacher  Imparts  the  technique  of  TM, 
teaching  at  a  rate  of  learning  and  experience 
according  to  the  student's  needs  on  an  in- 
dividual basis. 

5.  6,  7.  Post  Instruction  Croups — Informal 
meetings  for  2  hours  a  night  on  the  three 
nights  Immediately  following  the  day  of 
personal  Instruction.  Additional  Information 
is  given  out  on  the  basis  of  the  preceding 
days  experiences.  Group  procedure  of  verifi- 
cation and  validation  of  correct  meditation. 

B.  Clinical  Follow-up  Program 

1.  Checking  (group  or  Individual) — a  sys- 
tematic, standardized  procedure  which  estab- 
lishes correct  practice  of  meditation. 

2.  Advanced  Lectures — Informal  group,  dis- 
cussion on  various  aspects  of  the  philosophy, 
principles  and  the  practice  of  TM.  audio  & 
video  tapes,  books  &  reprints 

3.  Residence  Courses — two  days  of  closely 
supervised,  fully  structured  program  of  med- 
itating more  than  twice  a  day  and  gaining 
deeper  experience  and  understanding  of  the 
further  applications  of  TM.  Once  every  4 
weeks. 

C.  Clinical  Service  Support  System  (CSSS) 
the  basic  operating  principle  of  TM  Is  the 
release  of  stress  from  the  nervous  system 
through  deep  rest.  This  Is  experienced  either 
mentally  or  physically  during  mediation. 
CSSS  facilitates  this  stress  release  in  the  most 
rapid  and  comfortable  manner. 

The  system  provides  centralized,  maximum 
Information  about  the  progress  and  condition 
of  each  participant.  This  information  is  ob- 
tained though  clinical  observation  and  Is 
used  to  plan  and  regulate  treatment  accord- 
ing to  Individual  needs.  The  essential  com- 
ponents of  the  system  are: 

1.  checking — (see  B.I.,  above) 

2.  personal  contact — advanced  lectures  and 
one  to  one  sessions  as  needed. 

3.  physiotherapy — experience  has  shown 
that  in  some  situations  the  release  of  stress 
is  ameliorated  by  physical  techniques  such 
as  exercise,  massage,  hydrotherapy,  sauna 
bath,  etc. 

The  advanced  lecture  series,  group  medita- 
tion and  checking  procedures  over  a  twelve 
week  period  will  serve  to  strengthen  the  pa- 
tient's role  as  a  meditator,  satisfying  the 
Identity  transformation  goal  of  therapy. 
Meanwhile,  the  schedule  of  regular  medita- 
tion and  residence  courses  during  this  period 
should  diminish  the  Intensity  of  pathologic 
symptoms.  Finally,  the  Immediate  feelings  of 
relaxation  and  peacef  ulness  which  occur  dur- 
ing meditation  and  linger  on  to  some  extent 
afterwards  should  make  it  easier  to  cope  with 
day  to  day  problems  and  persevere  with  the 
overall  therapeutic  program. 

A  study  done  on  counselors  at  a  Texas 
drug  treatment  program  showed  that  after 
10  weeks  of  meditation,  there  were  significant 
decreases  In  manifest  anxiety,  hypochondria- 
sis, and  schizophrenia  as  measured  by  the 
Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory, 
a  standard  clinical  test.  (16)  It  would  seem 
reasonable  that  the  more  stress  free  a  per- 
son Is,  the  better  he  could  perform  the  du- 
ties of  his  position  In  life.  Will  the  medi- 
tating counselor  be  more  effective  In  psycho- 
therapy? Maybe  so!  At  any  rate,  an  under- 
standing of  the  patient's  experiences  In  medi- 
tation would  be  essential  to  continue  in  a 
progressive  counselor/patient  relationship. 
For  this  reftson.  AFSCI  has  also  developed  an 
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eight  week  staff  training  program  to  begin 
before  the  clinical  service  program  is  inaugu- 
rated. The  overall  TM,  SCI  approach  Is  com- 
prehensive and  should  supplement  any  exist- 
ing program's  total  treatment  approach. 

So  far,  only  a  handful  of  agencies  around 
the  country  are  employing  TM  and  SCI  In 
their  treatment  approach.  There  should  be 
more!  I  propose  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Alcoholism  and  Narcotics  recommend  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  AFSCI  clinical  service  pro- 
gram in  the  Philadelphia  area  to  accept 
appropriate  referrals  from  other  agencies. 
This  program  should  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  and  not  as  a  replacement  for  existing 
programs  and  more  traditional  therapeutic 
approaches.  Tills  TM  and  SCI  program  should 
serve  as  a  pilot  project  to  determine  if, 
when  and  how  similar  programs  should  be 
established  across  the  nation  to  deal  with  the 
current  epidemic  of  drug  abuse  and  addic- 
tion which  is  destroying  so  many  otherwise 
productive  and  responsible  people — the 
country's  greatest  natural  resource. 

SUMMARY 

There  Is  a  large  body  of  scientific  data 
which  suggests  that  Transcendental  Medita- 
tion is  an  alternative  to  drug  abuse.  TM  is 
an  effortless  mental  technique  which  can  be 
learned  by  anyone  regardless  of  race,  creed, 
sex,  or  national  origin.  Meditators  stop  using 
drugs.  TM  appears  to  operate  by  providing 
deep  rest  which  eliminates  stress  from  the 
nervous  system.  Regular  meditation  decreases 
anxiety  and  improves  social  behavior.  The 
role  of  "meditator"  is  acceptable  to  most 
drug  abusers.  AFSCI  has  developed  a  program 
to  serve  the  addicted  population.  Recom- 
mend government  support  of  TM/SCI  as 
an  additional  weapon  in  the  therapeutic  ar- 
senal to  be  used  in  the  national  struggle 
against  drug  abuse. 
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AN  ANSWER  TO  RISING  INFLATION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  a 
proposal  for  solving  the  serious  problems 
cause  by  rising  inflation  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks.  The  pro- 
posal was  presented  by  Tilford  E.  Dudley, 
director  of  the  Washington  office  of  the 
Center  for  Social  Action  and  a  member 
and  former  chairman  of  the  D.C.  Demo- 
cratic Central  Committee.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  to  the 
Washington  Post,  printed  on  May  8, 1974, 
on  the  same  subject  be  printed  following 
my  remarks. 

Over  the  years,  I  have  come  to  know 
Tilford  Dudley  quite  well.  We  have 
worked  together  and  I  have  developed  a 
high  degree  of  respect  for  him.  I  com- 
mend his  proposal  to  my  colleagues  for 
their  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Stopping  Infi.atiok 
(By  Tilford  E.  Dudley) 

The  nation  faces  soaring  Inflation  which 
will  ruin  the  economy,  steal  from  those  de- 
pendent on  savings,  and  disastrously'  Im- 
poverish those  already  poor.  This  Is  not  nec- 
essary. Unfortunately,  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration is  so  committed  to  business  inter- 
ests that  have  openly  or  Impliedly  bribed  It 
with  payoffs  and  contributions  that  It  can 
offer  no  program.  Its  policy  \s  to  let  the 
corporations  charge  what  they  will — what- 
ever they  can  extract  from  the  public — as 
their  price  for  producing  products  the  people 
need. 

We  believe  the  Government  should  act. 
We  believe  decisive  steps  can  be  taken  with'^ 
In  the  free  enterprise  system  by  the  Govern'^ 
ment  Itself  showing  a  little  enterprise.  With 
both  stimulation,  regulation  and  showing 
the  way,  the  Government  can  bring  prices 
down.  We  suggest  the  following  as  examples: 

1.  Congress  should  not  only  close  the  well- 
known  tax  loopholes,  including  especially  de- 
pletion allowances  for  natural  resources,  but 
should  change  the  corporate  tax  from  the 
present  fixed  rates  around  50%  to  sliding 
rates  that  Increase  as  the  profits  increase.  It 
should  be  clear  that  If  corporations  raise 


their  prices  to  raise  profits,  those  excess 
profits  will  be  taken  by  taxation. 

2.  Congress  should  roll  back  postage  rates 
^foT  1st  class  mail  to  5  cents  per  ounce  and 

pay  the  resulting  cost  from  general  funds.  In 
this  way  the  communication  so  necessary  for 
business  and  for  a  civilized  way  of  life  is 
stimulated.  Low  income  concerns  and  in- 
dividuals are  aided.  The  cost  comes  from 
those  able  to  pay  instead  of  a  blind  across- 
the-board  assessment. 

3.  Congress  should  augment  financial  as- 
sistance available  for  construction  and  op- 
eration of  mass  transit  facilities.  Included 
in  such  loans  or  grants  should  be  provisions 
requiring  or  at  least  encouraging  abolition 
of  the  fare  box.  Metropolitan  Washington, 
D.C.  is  an  ideal  place  to  start  free  rides  on 
bus  and  subway  systems. 

4.  Congress  should  establish  |i  Federal  Oil 
and  Gas  Corporation  (as  provided  In  Title 
III  of  the  pending  Consumer  Energy  Act 
of  1974)  which  would  produce  and  market 
natural  gas  and  oil  from  federally  owned 
lands.  Profits  from  publicly  owned  oil 
reserves  should  go  to  the  public  Instead  of 
to  rapacious  private  corporations.  Such  a 
government  corporation  would  also  serve  as 
a  measure  for  legitimate  costs,  could  en- 
courage the  independent  •  oil  leompanies. 
and  be  an  example  for  private  business,  as 
TVA  and  Bonneville  .Power  have  been. 

5.  Congress  should  convert  America's  pri- 
vate oil  companies  into  government  regulated 
public  utilities,  similar  to  private  but  regu- 
lated electric,  gas.  water,  telephone  and 
transit  companies. 

6.  Congress  should  create_  a  national  bank 
or  finance  corporation  which  would  extend 
credit  at  reasonable  Interest  rates,  such  as 
6'"r.  to  businesses  and  Individuals  wanting 
loans  on  normal  security  for  normal  pur- 
poses. Such  loans  would  be  In  addition  to 
special  loans  now  given  for  special  purposes 
such  as  small  and  minority  businesses.  Since 
this  new  credit  corporation  would  be  in 
competition  with  the  private  banking  in- 
dustry, borrowers  would  be  required  to  apply 
first  to  private  banks.  Such  a  supplement  to 
private  banking  has  precedents  in  similar 
crises,  such  as  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Banks, 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  and 
the  Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation. 


Bringing  Prices  Down 
(By  Tilford  E.  Dudley) 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  nation  to  be 
ravaged  and  the  economy  ruined  by  the  soar- 
ing inflation  now  upon  us.  The  government 
can  take  various  steps  to  bring  prices  down. 
For  example,  Congress  should  roll  back 
postage  rates  to  5*  per  ounce  for  first  class 
mall  and  pay  the  deficit  out  of  general  funds. 
Low  income  businesses  and  individuals  would 
thus  have  lower  costs  with  the  burden 
shifted  to  those  better  able  to  pay. 

Grants  and  loans  to  mass  transit  facilities 
should  be  increased  and  should  encourage 
or  perhaps  require  free  rides  by  the  public. 
Abolition  of  the  fare  box  .^11  encourage 
travel  and  business.  Washington,  D.C.  Is  an 
Ideal  place  to  start. 

Congress  should  establish  the  Federal  Oil 
and  Gas  Corporation  to  produce  and  market 
natural  gas  and  oil  from  federally  owned 
lands.  FYofits  from  publicly  owned  oil  re- 
serves would  thus  go  to  the  public  and  a 
yardstick  established  for  determining  rea- 
-•onable  costs  of  private  production,  as  In 
the  case  of  TVA.  Private  oil  companies 
should  be  converted  Into  regulated  public 
utilities. 

Congress  should  create  a  national  bank  or 
finance  corporation  which  would  extend 
credit  at  reasonable  rates,  such  as  6  Tv .  to 
businesses  and  Individuals  wanting  loans  for 
normal  business  purposes,  as  with  the  old 
RFC.  High  Interest  rates  increase  costs. 
Money  supply  can  be  better  controlled  di- 
rectly. Corporation  tax  rates  should  escalate 
as  profits  increase.  It  should  be  clear  that 
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If  prices  are  raised  to  Increase  pro0ts,  those 
excess  profits  wUl  be  taken  by  taxation. 


WYOMING   BEAUTY   AMERICA'S 
JUNIOR  MISS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
In  Mobile,  Ala.,  an  18-year-old  Cheyenne, 
Wyo..  beauty.  Miss  Karen  Morris,  cap- 
tured the  17th  annual  U.S.  Junior  Miss 
tiUe. 

Miss  Morris,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Morris  of  the  Polo  Ranch 
northwest  of  Cheyenne  not  only  won 
the  national  title  and  a  $10,000  scholar- 
ship to  the  college  of  her  choice,  but  she 
also  won  three  preliminary  contests,  in- 
cluding the  poise  and  appearance  and 
youth  fitness  categories. 

Loraine  and  I  viewed  the  finals  on 
television  last  Monday  night,  and  one 
can  imagine  how  exicited  and  proud  we 
were  of  Wyoming's  representative  to  the 
Junior  Miss  competition.  However,  Karen 
Morris'  selection  to  reign  as  the  1974 
U.S.  Junior  Miss  hardly  came  as  a  sur- 
prise to  us,  for  she  Is  a  very  poised, 
talented  and  beautiful  young  woman. 

Karen  Morris  is  an  outstanding  yoimg 
woman;  and  I  know  I  speak  for  the  entire 
State  when  I  pay  tribute  to  the  honor 
and  recognition  she  has  brought  not 
only  to  herself,  but  Wyoming  as  well. 

Karen,  who  is  an  excellent  student, 
plans  to  attend  the  University  of  Wyo- 
ming this  fall  where  she  will  major  in 
speech  pathology.  Her  sincer.ty  and  con- 
cern for  othe  s  was  so  aptly  demonstrated 
when,  during  the  competition,  she  re- 
sponded to  the  questicm  of  why  she 
wanted  to  enter  the  field  of  speech 
pathology  by  replying: 

Through  speech  pathology,  I  can  help  peo- 
ple who  have  a  problem  commiinlcatlng  with 
other  people.  I  think  that  would  be  very 
beautiful. 

Her  imique  abilities  were  once  again 
demonstrated  during  the  talent  portion 
of  the  pageant  where  she  played  the  gui- 
tar and  sang  "My  Way." 

Karen  Morris  is  a  special  type  of  in- 
dividual. This  uniqueness  Is  best  captured 
In  an  article  written  by  Kathryn  Gress 
of  the  Wyoming  State-Tribune.  Kathryn 
Interviewed  Karen  prior  to  her  leaving 
for  Mobile  and  the  national  competition. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcori), 
as  follows : 

IKTEBVIEWEK    PRAISES    AaCESICA'S   JDNIOK    MISS 

(By  Kathryn  Oress) 

Only  a  handful  of  people  were  at  the 
municipal  airport  two  weeks  ago  when  Wy- 
oming's Junior  Miss,  Karen  Morris,  boarded 
a  plane  for  Denver  to  Join  other  hopefuls  for 
the  trek  to  Mobile,  Ala.,  where  each  would 
Tie  for  the  crown  Karen  won  Monday  night. 

There  to  see  her  off  were  her  parents.  John 
and  Norma  Morris  and  Oeorge  Haln,  the 
Junior  Miss  Pageant  chairman  from  Laramie. 

It  Isn't  easy  to  get  pictures  of  persons 
leaving  the  airport  since  the  safety  restric- 
tions have  been  imposed  and  that  Thursday 
morning  was  no  exception. 

With  only  a  few  minutes  to  take-off  time, 
decisions  were  made  quickly.  We  told  Karen 
to  meet  us  outside  the  fence  on  the  field 
so  a  picture  of  her  could  be  taken  with  the 
plane  In  the  background. 

When  we  dashed  around  the  terminal 
building  and  onto  the  deck,  our  only  vantage 


point,  Karen  was  waiting  there  In  the  pose 
we  wanted.  Seconds  later  the  picture  of  her 
leaving  for  Mobile  was  taken  and  Karen 
was  climbing  the  steps  to  the  plane  that 
would  take  her  to  glory  only  a  few  girls  know 
In  a  lifetime. 

Karen  showed  this  same  consideration  for 
others  when  we  did  an  official  interview  at 
her  ranch  home  northwest  of  the  city.  When 
we  arrived,  Karen  was  ready  for  whatever  we 
had  in  mind  as  far  as  pictures  and  questions 
were  concerned.  She  took  only  seconds  to 
change  from  one  outfit  to  another.  Her 
horse  was  saddled  and  ready  In  the  corral. 

She  made  one  request.  She  wanted  a  pic- 
ture of  herself  with  some  of  the  ranch  cattle 
In  the  background. 

"I  think  it's  so  beautiful  over  there,"  Karen 
said,  pointing  to  the  cattle  grazing  near  hay- 
stacks in  a  meadow. 

A  true  rancher's  daughter,  Karen  has  rid- 
den horses  since  she  was  able  to  walk  and 
has  spent  hours  enjoying  the  simple,  ma- 
jestic beauty  of  the  Wyoming  prairies.  She 
has  taken  part  In  branding  operations  ever 
since  she  can  remember,  and  helping  to 
round  up  cattle  is  something  that  has  been 
expected  of  her. 

Although  Karen  has  spent  her  18  years  on 
a  ranch,  her  life  has  not  been  limited  to  rid- 
ing horses,  feeding  cattle  and  ranching 
chores. 

Karen  and  her  older  sister,  Betsy,  have 
sung  together  and  accompanied  themselves 
on  guitars  since  they  were  small. 

Believing  that  the  girls  were  gifted,  as 
many  parents  do,  John  and  Norma  Morris 
gave  their  daughters  every  opportunity  to 
develop  their  abilities.  Karen  has  followed 
her  older  sister  through  many  competitions, 
giving  her  encouragement  and  attempting  to 
see  what  it  takes  to  win. 

Karen  is  careful  not  to  slight  her  younger 
sister,  Marsie,  who  Is  only  9. 

"She's  reaUy  talented,"  Karen  said. 
"Mother  has  taken  \itr  to  her  piano  lessons 
right  now." 

In  an  age  when  many  young  people  seem 
to  lack  consideration  for  the  views  of  their 
parents  and  other  adults,  Karen  comes  upon 
the  national  scene  as  a  child  who  outwardly 
shows  respect  for  them. 

Whatever  suggestions  Norma  and  John 
made  to  Karen  while  the  plcttires  were  being 
taken,  Karen  accepted.  When  we  asked  her 
to  repeat  her  run  on  her  horse  time  after 
time,  so  Just  the  right  angle  for  a  photo  could 
be  obtained,  Karen  obliged. 

Karen's  question  In  the  pageant  competi- 
tion concerned  communication  between  peo- 
ple. It  would  seem  that  this  daughter  of  a 
Wyoming  cattleman  touched  hearts  in 
Mobile  with  her  own  "brand"  of  communi- 
cation— beauty,  humility  and  consideration 
for  others. 


THE  CHAMPION  BOSTON  CELTICS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  a  truly 
memorable  sporting  series  took  place 
during  the  psist  fortnight.  It  reached  its 
climax  in  Milwaukee  this  past  Sunday 
night  when  the  Boston  Celtics  regained 
the  National  Basketball  Association 
Championship  that  has  been  their 's  so 
often  in  the  past. 

A  tribute  to  this  event  appeared  on 
the  sports  pages  of  the  May  14  Boston 
Globe  in  an  article  by  coliminist  Mike 
Bamlcle.  It  Is  reminiscent  of  the  mov- 
ing pieces  of  sports  prose  we  associate 
with  writers  such  as  Grantland  Rice, 
Shirley  Povlch,  or  Stanley  Woodward. 

I  sisk  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  Mike  Bamicle's  article 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


An  Occasion  fob  th«  Post 
(By  Mike  Bamlcle) 

We  needed  a  poet  this  weekend,  an  old 
one  whoee  heart  and  wisdom  were  full  of 
Ideas  of  romance  and  fate;  one  who  was 
capable  of  carving  out  romantic  tales  or 
flight  through  dark  times  to  places  where 
heroes  lived.  A  poet  who  could  tell  us  about 
the  Havllceks  and  Cowens  and  Silases  of 
this  team  we  call  the  Celtics. 

But  more  than  that,  since  men  are  mere 
mortals  and  basketball  is  only  a  game,  the 
poet  would  have  felt  compelled  to  deal  with 
that  mystical  element  that  arises  when 
athletes  become  heroes  and  a  game  becomes 
a  symbol.  He  would  have  to  deal  with  the 
town  that  gave  them  their  name  and  the 
moment  that  gave  them  their  status  as 
champions. 

He  would  talk  about  Friday  night  and 
the  double  overtime  loss  when  a  national 
television  audience  found  out  that  Abdul 
Jabbar  was  one  of  the  greatest  athletes  to 
ever  grace  any  cotirt  or  field.  And  while  in 
the  process  of  finding  out  about  Jabbar, 
these  same  people  would  also  have  seen  the 
single  greatest  competitor  In  professional 
sport — John  HavUcek. 

The  poet  woiUd  have  followed  this  small 
band  of  men  through  their  championship 
day  on  Sunday— when  heart  was  allowed  to 
triumph  because  It  was  an  element  that  had 
been  blended  with  skiU  and  thirst  for  vic- 
tory. But  his  tale  would  have  only  begun. 

Any  team — In  any  sport — is  a  product  of 
the  town  that  Invents  them.  And  the  Celtics 
are  not  so  much  a  part  of  basketball  as  they 
are  of  Boston. 

An  estimated  6000  people  turned  out  in 
the  rain  on  Sunday  evening  to  welcome  home 
a  plane  load  of  spirit.  There  were  no  ugly 
Incidents.  No  violence.  Just  the  pure  pleas- 
ure of  people  enjoying  the  good  times  of 
winning.  It  was  Woodstock  revisited. 

The  people  were  there  because  they  knew 
how  far  their  tetun  had  come:  from  defeat 
and  humiliation  In  five  long  years.  They  had 
come  all  the  way  back,  losers  turned  winners, 
all  the  way  to  that  final  few  seconds  when 
a  new  generation  of  Celtics  could  look  at  a 
Havlicek  and  a  Nelson  and,  together,  smile 
like  winners. 

Now,  finally,  after  all  of  the  years  of  re- 
building and  waiting,  the  city  Is  going  to 
turn  out  in  celebration  for  a  team  that 
carried  the  town's  banner  for  too  many  years 
without  any  official  recognition. 

Caught  up  in  the  hockey  craze,  the  Greater 
Boston  area  mushroomed  In  Joy  over  men 
who  skated  while  Ignoring  other  men  who 
played  a  game  of  much  greater  skui  and 
grace.  A  few  years  ago.  City  Hall  Plaza  was 
overflowing  with  hero  worshippers  as  the 
Bruins  took  their  bows.  But  yesterday,  the 
Bruins  were  In  Philadelphia  playing  like 
dogs  .  .  .  and  the  Celtics  were  winners. 

The  poet  would  know  how  to  handle  that. 
He  would  know  how  to  couple  his  verses 
and  describe  that  item  they  call  spirit. 
He  could  set  the  word  "class"  down  on  paper 
so  that  people  might  have  some  small  \uider- 
standlng  about  what  it  means. 

But,  In  the  absence  of  a  Yeats,  all  that 
really  has  to  be  done  to  understand  both 
terms  would  be  to  take  a  walk  down  to  City 
Hall  Plaza  at  noon  today  to  see  Boston  and 
Its  Celtics  celebrate  a  championship. 

The  meeting  of  a  town  and  its  team  will 
be  a  communion  of  grace.  And  the  honors 
that  will  come  down  will  be  well  deserved 
and  long  overdue. 

It's  been  a  long  time  since  the  days  of 
Cousy  and  Sharman  and  Russell.  A  long  time 
In  between  wdtld's  championships.  But  Bos- 
ton Is  a  city  of  history;  a  town  that  has  sur- 
vived through  the  years  and  now  seems  to 
b«  undergoing  a  vital  rebirth  of  spirit.  And 
so  too  .  .  .  the  Celtics. 
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RUMANIAN  NATIONAL  HOLIDAY 

Mr.  PROXMIR2.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  note  the  Rumanian  national 
holiday,  observing  the  achievement  of 
that  nation's  Independence  and  the 
founding  of  the  kingdom  of  Rumania. 
The  10th  of  May  marked  three  great 
events  in  Rumanian  history. 

On  May  10,  1866,  the  Rumanian  people 
won  the  right  of  electing  as  their  ruler  a 
member  of  one  of  the  nonneighboring 
reigning  families.  Charles.  Prince  of 
Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen,  was  pro- 
claimed Prince  of  Rumania  in  Bucharest. 
Founding  the  Rumanian  dynasty  was  the 
first  success  of  the  Rumanian  people  In 
their  long  struggle  for  freedom. 

The  new  Prince  of  Rumania  ended  the 
strifes  and  livalries  among  the  native 
candidates  to  the  throne.  That  peace, 
however,  was  broken  by  the  turmoil  of 
the  Russo-Turkish  War.  As  an  ally  of 
Russia,  the  young  Rumanian  army 
fought  bravely  against  the  Turkish 
forces.  May  10,  1877,  was  the  day  the 
principality  of  Rumania  proclaimed  her 
independence  from  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
The  Congress  of  Berlin  of  1878  confirmed 
Rumanian  independence  and  conferred 
Europe's  official  recognition  of  the  new 
nation. 

Exactly  4  years  after  independence, 
Rumanians  raised  their  country  to  the 
rank  of  a  kingdom.  On  May  10,  1881, 
Charles  I  was  crowned  King  of  Rumania 
opening  a  prosperous  era  which  lasted 
over  six  decades. 

It  is  appropriate  for  all  Americans 
to  salute  the  Rumanian  people.  We  must 
never  forget  the  people  still  subject  to 
foreign  domination  with  little  or  no  free- 
dom. Their  national  holiday  should  re- 
mind us  of  the  fights  for  liberty  and  in- 
dependence which  will  continue  until  all 
peoples  win  their  freedom.  Until  that  day^ 
we  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  live  in 
the  free  world  should  help  commemorate 
Rumania's  nr.tlonal  holiday  in  the  hope 
that  their  freedom  shall  soon  be  restored. 


UNITED  STATES  SOUTHERN 
AFRICAN  POLICY 

-  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cent coup  in  Portugal  and  the  resulting 
implications  in  Southern  Africa  are  per- 
ceptively dealt  with  in  recent  articles  in 
the  Wsishington  Post  by  Tad  Szulc,  "A 
New  Beginning  for  Portugal,"  May  2, 
1974,  and  David  Ottoway,  "South  Africa 
Seeks  U.S.  Support  Through  "Back 
Door."  May  12,  1974. 

These  articles  In  their  implications  for 
U.S.  policy  toward  the  government  of 
South  Africa,  raise  once  again  the  dis- 
turbing question  of  whether  the  United 
States  is  for  freedom  or  simply  against 
communism.  The  visit  of  Adm.  Hugo 
Biermann,  the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
South  African  Defense  Forces,  last  week 
and  the  planned  visit  of  South  Africa's 
Foreign  Minister  and  Finance  Minister 
next  week  indicate  the  possibility  of  a 
concerted  South  African  campaign  to 
entice  the  United  States  to  assist  in  pull- 
ing South  Africa's  apartheid  chestnuts 
out  of  the  fire  should  the  Portuguese  ter- 
ritories in  Southern  Africa  gain  their 
independence  In  the  future.  Although  I 
realize  tliat  U.S.  policy  toward  South 


Africa  has  been  a  matter  of  secondary 
priority  for  Secretary  Kissinger  and  this 
administration  in  the  past  months,  the 
time  has  come  to  close  the  "back  door" 
and  come  forward  to  the  American  peo- 
ple with  a  comprehensive  statement  of 
U.S.  policy  toward  the  Southern  Africa 
area  in  the  light  of  recent  events,  and  I 
urge  Secretary  Kissinger  to  do  so  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  my  col- 
leagues may  better  appreciate  these  ques- 
tions raised.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  articles 
of  Mr.  Szulc  and  Mr.  Ottoway. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

'New  Beginning'  for  Portucai. 

Portusjal's  military  coup  d'etat  of  April  25 
has  produced  some  of  the  most  encouraging 
news  in  quite  a  few  years  for  the  cause  of 
freedom  in  the  world. 

At  a  time  when  new  repressive  dictator- 
ships are  sprouting  elsewhere  and  the  old 
ones  are  becoming  more  frozen,  the  Portu- 
guese Junta  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the 
world's  mcst  di'rable  dictatorship  this  side  c.f 
the  Soviet  Union  and,  hopefully,  setting  the 
peninsular  country  on  the  road  to  democracy 
for  the  first  time  in  46  years. 

And  while  neo-colonlalist  and  "white  rule" 
tendencies  were  reasserting  themselves  in 
much  of  Africa,  the  Lisbon  Junta's  action 
carried  the  promise  that  the  long  and  bloody 
colonial  war  in  Angola.  Mozambique  and 
Portugviese  Guinea  may  finally  find  a  peace- 
ful and  rational  solution. 

Yet.  in  ejecting  the  Caetano  dictatorship— 
essentially  a  combination  of  extreme  rightist 
politics  supported  by  a  cruelly  efficient  secret 
police  and  powerful  economic  groups  drawing 
their  weight  from  the  wealth  of  the  African 
colonies — General  Antonio  de  Spinola,  the 
Junta  chief,  has  set  In  motion  new  and  con- 
tradictory forces  that  still  leave  much  of  the 
future  in  doubt. 

If  there  is  a  valid  precedent  for  the 
Spinola  coup,  it  is  General  de  Gaulle's  return 
to  power  in  1958,  signaling  the  end  of  the 
Algerian  war  and  the  start  of  negotiations 
with  the  rebels  that  led  to  Algeria's  independ- 
ence. At  first  sight,  there  is  a  certain  parallel 
between  the  conditions  that  moved  De 
Gaulle  and.  16  years  later,  Spinola  to  take 
national  matters  in  their  own  hands.  Both 
metropolitan  nations  were  exhausted  and 
embittered  by  lengthy  colonial  wars,  and 
Internal  unrest  was  growing.  Both  De  Gaulle 
and  Spinola  concluded  that  military  victory 
was  Impoaelble  and  that  new  answers  were 
required. 

But  this  is  where  the  similarities  end. 

De  Gaulle's  basic  problem  was  to  win  at 
home  (and  among  Algeria's  French  colons) 
the  acceptance  of  the  Inevitability  of  a  peace 
settlement  largely  on  the  Algerians'  terms.  To 
be  sure,  he  had  to  endure  for  awhile  the 
menace  of  military  counter-coups,  and  the 
terrorism  of  the  OAS  (Secret  Army  Organiza- 
tion) .  But  he  was  spared  the  trauma  of  trans- 
forming a  nation  from  a  primitive  dictator- 
ship Into  a  reasonably  functioning  democracy 
when  hatreds  and  frustrations  bottled  up  for 
nearly  a  half-century  were  surging  to  the 
fore.  This,  of  course,  is  General  Spinola's 
primary  task. 

Furthermore.  De  Gaulle's  decision  to  make 
peace  In  Algeria  was  chiefly  a  French  affair. 
Spinola,  on  the  other  hand,  has  created  a 
situation  In  which  other  Interests  than  those 
of  Portugal  and  the  African  nationalist  guer- 
rillas are  Involved.  What  happened  In  Lisbon 
on  April  25,  affects  deeply  the  Immediate  na- 
tional security  of  South  Africa  and  Rhodesia, 
as  their  governments  perceive  It,  as  well  as 
the  whole  balance  of  power  In  sub-Sahara 
Africa. 


Tlie  upheaval  in  Lisbon  is  also  of  concern 
to  the  United  States  and  some  of  its  allies  In 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  One 
fear  Is  that  the  ultimate  establishment  cf 
unfriendly  black  regimes  in  Mozambique 
and  Angola,  a  distinct  possibility  In  time. 
may  threaten  South  Africa's  stability  and 
endanter  the  sea  lanes  around  the  Cape 
and  to  the  Induui  Ocean.  The  Soviet  U'licn 
and  China  who  have  long  supported  the  reb- 
els, notably  Frelimo  in  Mozambique,  have 
a  stake  in  the  outcome  as  well.  Amo.-:g  the 
fears  is  that  lack  of  access  to  southern  Africa 
may  deprive  ti.e  U.S.  and  NATO  countries  ol 
raw  materials,  ranging  from  uranium  and 
oilier  strategic  metals  to  gold. 

As  long  as  a  year  ago,  when  It  became  ob- 
vious that  the  rebels  were  gaining  in 
strength  in  Mozambique,  the  U.S.  and 
NATO  bega-.  to  draw  vip  secret  contingency 
plans  for  air  and  naval  defense  of  South 
Africa.  In  June,  1973,  NATO's  Defense 
Planning  Committee  (DPC)  instructed 
Saclant  (Supreme  Allied  Commander.  At- 
lantic) headquarters  in  Norfolk.  Va.,  to  draw 
\ip  plans  for  an  allied  air-naval  task  force  to 
btaiid  ready  to  assist  South  Africa,  should 
the  need  arise. 

Ihls  was  part  of  broader  United  States 
strategy,  as  visualized  at  the  Pentagon,  to 
reinforce  positions  In  the  Indian  Ocean — 
from  South  Africa  to  the  Indian  subcon- 
tinent— against  a  Soviet  threat  In  the  area. 
Plans  for  establishing  a  naval  base  at  Diego 
Garcia  fit  into  this  pattern.  Following  a 
December  1969  National  Security  Council 
decision  to  preserve  a  "balance"  in  southern 
Africa,  the  United  States  has  been  quietly 
selling  Portugal  "nort-lethal"  military  end- 
items  such  as  jeeps,  radio  systems  and  spot- 
ter planes  as  well  as  defoliants.  It  has  trained 
Portuguese  officers  In  counter-Insurgency 
at  the  jungle  warfare  Army  school  at  Ft. 
Gulick  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  and 
helped  in  training  Portuguese  pilots  at  bases 
in  Western  Germany. 

In  a  bilateral  arrangement,  France  has  been 
selling  arms  to  Portugal  and  South  Africa 
(BritaUi.  too.  has  been  selling  weapons  to 
the  South  Africans  during  the  Tory  govern- 
ment). This  month.  South  African  and 
French  naval  units  conducted  joint  exercises 
in  the  area.  Rhodesian  detachments  have 
been  fighting  with  the  Portuguese  in 
Mozambique  against  the  Frelimo. 

In  the  light  of  the  new  uncertalrities 
emerging  from  the  Lisbon  coup,  all  parties 
concerned  wlU  Inevitably  rethink  their 
strategies.  Inevitably,  General  Spinola  will  be 
the  target  of  powerful  International  pres- 
sures. 

Bi:t  even  In  terms  of  direct  dealings  with 
the  rebel  movements.  General  Spinola  faces 
seriovis  problems. 

For  one  thing,  unlike  In  the  Algerian  situa- 
tion, there  Is  no  unified  ret>el  leadership  In 
the  Portuguese  "overseas  provinces."  Since 
the  1969  murder  of  Dr.  Eduardo  Chlvambo 
Mondlane,  the  top  leader,  Frelimo  has  been 
run  by  a  politburo  group  In  which  Samora 
Machel,  who  was  Mondlane's  chief  lieutenant. 
is  the  only  clearly  identifiable  personality. 
Very  little  is  known  about  others.  Including 
Frelimo  officials  In  charge  of  "lilierated 
zones"  in  Mozambique. 

In  Angola,  the  rebels  are  divided  Into  tw-o 
groups:  the  National  Front  for  the  Libera- 
tion of  Angola  beaded  by  Holden  Roberto, 
and  the  Popular  Movement  for  the  Libera- 
tion of  Angola  led  by  Dr.  Antonio  Neto.  A 
fairly  firm  leadership  exists  In  the  Portuguese 
Guinea. 

Spinola's  problem,  therefore,  is  to  establish 
with  whom  he  should  negotiate  and  who  has 
the  power  of  decision. 

The  Junta  seems  to  have  defused  the  dan- 
ger that  white  settlers  In  Mozambique  and 
Angola  would  proclaim  "unilateral  declara- 
tions of  Independence"  on  the  Rhodesian 
model  to  Impose  white  rule. 

What  General  Spinola.  therefore,  must  first 
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do  Is  to  ascertain  whether  his  "gradualism" 
approach — he  has  called  for  a  federation  of 
the  three  colonies  with  metroptoUtan  Portu- 
gal— can  serve  as  the  basis  for  subsequent 
negotiations,  possibly  leading  to  a  form  of 
independence  in  which  the  three  provinces 
would  be  tied  to  Portugal  In  the  way  in  which 
the  African  Prancophobe  states  are  to 
France. 

Splnola  has  ruled  out  a  ceasefire  for  the 
time  being,  but  domestic  pressures  from  the 
newly  emergent  democratic  parties — from 
Christian  Democrats  to  the  left — may  force 
him  to  reconsider  his  stand  and  try  for  a 
De  Gaulle  formula,  if  he  can  find  responsible 
interlocutors  in  Portuguese  Africa. 

April  26,  1975  in  Portugal  marks  a  signif- 
icant new  beginning  for  the  country  and  its 
embattled  colonies.  But  a  great  deal  of  flexi- 
bility is  required  of  the  Junta  to  find  the 
proper  solutions  at  home — and  in  Africa. 

South  Afkica  Seeks  U.S.  Support  Through 
"Back  Door" 

(By  David  B.  Ottaway » 

South  Africa  has  mounted  a  major  be- 
hind-the-scenes campaign  to  convince  the 
U.S.  government  of  its  strategic  importance, 
provoJclng  complaints  of  "back-door"  diplo- 
macy among  black  American  political  lead- 
ers and  even  some  State  Department  ofBcials. 

Located  on  the  southern  tip  of  Africa,  the 
white-ruled  nation  astride  the  Indian  Ocean 
oil  lanes  from  the  Persian  Oulf  is  inviting 
the  U.S.  Navy  to  use  South  African  ports  and 
to  coordinate  strategy  to  counter  the  grow- 
ing Soviet  presence  in  the  area,  knowledge- 
able diplomats  say. 

The  South  African  campaign  is  aimed  at 
overturning  an  II -year-old  U.S.  embargo  on 
arms  sales  to  South  Africa  and  a  prohibition 
on  visits  by  American  naval  ships  to  its  ports. 
But  the  South  Africans  apparently  hope  to 
get  much  more,  namely  U.S.  support  for  its 
defense  against  nationalist  movement  seek- 
ing to  overthrow  the  white  governments  of 
southern  Africa. 

The  campaign,  which  already  shows  signs 
of  considerable  success,  has  far-reaching  im- 
plications for  U.S.  policy  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  toward  black  Africa.  Its  American  sup- 
porters, with  naval  strategists  and  those 
concerned  about  Soviet  expansionism  in  the 
forefront,  argue  that  South  Africa  and  Por- 
tuguese-controlled Mozambique  offer  some 
of  the  best  air  and  naval  bases  available  to 
the  United  States  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

But  its  opponents,  black  and  church 
groups  partlcvilarly,  warn  that  overt  U.S. 
support  of  South  Africa  would  be  disastrous 
to  the  American  position  in  black  Africa. 

The  intensive  lobbying  effort  comes  at  a 
time  when  the  independence  of  Portugal's 
African  colonies,  which  have  long  served  as 
buffers  for  South  Africa  against  African 
guerrilla  Incursions,  is  openly  being  discussed 
in  Lisbon  following  the  recent  coup  there. 

In  the  past  few  months,  two  ranking  South 
African  officials  have  come  here  on  "private 
visits"  and  made  numerous  contacts  with 
high-level  U.S.  government  officials.  Several 
others,  including  the  foreign  and  finance 
ministers,  are  making  trips  to  the  United 
States  this  month,  speaking  to  private 
groups. 

The  Washington  visit  last  week  of  Adm. 
Hugo  H.  Biermann,  commander  in  chief  of 
the  South  African  defense  forces,  has  re- 
sulted in  a  diplomatic  and  congressional  flap 
about  his  visa  and  his  subsequent  visit 
Tuesday  to  the  Pentagon  office  of  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  J.  William  Mlddendorf. 

Rep.  Charles  E.  Dlggs  (D-Mlch.).  black 
America's  pro-African  lobby,  the  Washington 
Office  on  Africa:  various  church  groups  and 
a  number  of  African  diplomats  stationed 
at  the  United  Nations  got  wind  of  the  low- 
key  13iermann  visit  and  have  spoken  out 
against  it. 

Biermann,  who  publicly  has  advocated  a 
U.S.-8outh   African   mlUtary   alliance,    first 


was  refused  a  visa  by  the  State  Department, 
according  to  Sen.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.  (Ind.- 
Va.)  The  senator  said  Monday  that  only 
after  he  protested  to  the  department  was  the 
visa  finally  Issued. 

State  Department  sources  said  the  visa  was 
granted  after  Biermann  assured  the  U.S.  em- 
bassy in  South  Africa  that  "he  would  make 
no  official  contacts"  while  In  Washington  and 
after  officials  "at  the  highest  level"  ordered  it. 

Tuesday,  the  South  African  admiral  called 
at  Middendorfs  office  for  what  a  Pentagon 
official  described  as  an  "l'.\formal  and  per- 
sonal vl.slt." 

"We  sure  didn't  consider  it  an  official  visit," 
said  a  spokesman  for  Mlddendorf.  He  said 
that  Biermann  and  the  acting  secretary  had 
talked  only  about  a  mutual  friend  and  that 
Mlddendorf  was  not  aware  of  the  conditions 
under  which  Blermann's  visa  was  issued. 

A  State  Department  spokesman  later  said: 
"We  are  very  disturbed  about  this  because 
we  feel  it  violates  the  understanding  we  had" 
with  Biermann.  He  said  the  department 
would  take  up  the  Issue  with  the  Pentagon. 

Biermann.  Invited  here  by  the  Washington- 
based  United  States  Strategic  Instlttite,  has 
followed  the  pattern  of  previous  South  Afri- 
can officials  in  bypassing  both  his  own  em- 
bassy and  the  State  Department.  Instead,  be 
had  been  seeing  congressmen  and  other  gov- 
ernment and  military  officials  friendly  to  the 
South  African  cause  at  Informal  gatherings. 

One  dinner,  given  by  Rep.  Robert  E.  Bau- 
man  (R-Md.)  In  honor  of  the  admiral,  is 
said  to  have  included  17  U.S.  admirals.  Asked 
about  the  dinner,  the  congressman's  secre- 
tary said.  "I  am  not  allowed  to  comment  on 
it." 

This  "back-door  diplomacy"  policy  re- 
portedly was  devised  by  Eschel  Rhodie.  an 
advisor  to  Connie  P.  Mulder,  the  powerful 
South  African  interior  and  information  min- 
ister widely  regarded  as  the  probable  suc- 
cessor to  Prime  Minister  John  Vorster.  The 
policy  was  Initiated  by  Mulder  himself  in 
January  when  he  made  a  two-week  unofficial 
visit  to  the  United  States. 

During  his  stay,  Mulder  saw  an  impressive 
array  of  American  leaders.  Including  vice 
President  Oerald  Ford,  Senate  minority 
leader  Hugh  Scott,  Senate  minority  whip 
Robert  Oriffln,  House  majority  leader  Tip 
O'Neill  and  several  other  influential  House 
and  Senate  members. 

He  also  Is  reported  to  have  met  with  Vice 
Admiral  Ray  Peet,  deputy  assistant  secretary 
In  the  office  of  the  assistant  secretary  of  de- 
fense for  Intematlonal  security,  which  has 
responsibility  for  planning  strategy  In  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

Adm.  Biermann  has  been  seeking  to  pro- 
mote greater  U.S.  Interest  in  South  Africa, 
pointing  out  Its  valuable  location  for  any 
Western  defense  of  the  oil  lanes  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  In  the  face  of  the  Soviet  naval 
buildup  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

In  an  interview  published  in  Newsweek's 
International  edition  Nov.  26,  the  South  Afri- 
can mUitary  leader  argued  that  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  oil  route  was  endangered  both 
by  Soviet  warships  and  Communist-armed 
guerrUlas  In  white-ruled  Rhodesia  and  the 
Portuguese  overseas  territories  of  Mozam- 
bique, Angola  and  Guinea-Bissau. 

Biermann  argued  that  the  South  African 
system  of  apartheid — strict  racial  separa- 
tion— should  not  bo  regarded  as  a  stumbimg 
block  to  U.S.-South  African  cooperation. 
"After  all."  he  said,  "the  United  SUtes  would 
not  be  creating  a  precedent  by  entering  into 
a  military  alliance  with  a  nation  whose  in- 
ternal policies  it  did  not  approve  of." 

As  the  Soviet  naval  buildup  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  causes  Increasing  concern  by  U.S. 
strategists,  South  Africa  appears  to  be 
winning  more  allies  for  its  arguments,  par- 
ticularly In  Congress,  and  at  the  Pentagon. 

The  U.S.  Navy  now  is  hard  put  to  main- 
tain more  than  a  token  presence  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean  partly  because  of  a  shortage  of 


suitable  port  facilities  there.  The  govern- 
ment is  negotiating  with  Britain  to  obtain 
use  of  facilities  on  Diego  Oarcla,  an  Island 
south  of  India,  but  the  new  Labor  govern- 
ment has  said  it  wants  to  reconsider  the  deal. 

Tte  South  African  naval  base  at  Slinons- 
town  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  best  in  the  entire  Indian 
Ocean  area,  but  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion ordered  a  halt  In  1967  to  U.S.  naval 
ships  calling  there.  The  U.S.  embargo  on 
arms  sales  to  South  Africa  dates  back  to  1963. 

The  U.S.  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  still  has  a  tracking  station 
there,  but  it  is  being  phased  out  over  the 
next  two  years.  There  also  is  the  terminal 
station  for  the  South  Atlantic  missile  testing 
range,  now  in  a  "relatively  inactive  status,'' 
according  to  State  Department  sources. 

"None  of  them  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  Indian  Ocean  or  tracking  Soviet  vessels 
there,"  said  one  department  official. 

Despite  South  Africa's  enhanced  value  as  a 
result  of  the  burgeoning  East-West  rivalry 
In  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Pentagon  strongly 
denies  reports  that  the  NATO  command  has 
drawn  up  secret  contingency  plans  for  pos- 
sible air  and  naval  defense  of  that  coun- 
try. 

According  to  one  recent  report.  NATO's 
defense  planning  committee  in  June  1973 
Instructed  the  alliance's  Atlantic  headquar- 
ters In  Norfolk.  Va.,  to  study  the  possibility 
that  an  allied  task  force  could  assist  South 
Africa  in  an  emergency.  But  the  Defense  De- 
partment insists  there  are  no  NATO  Instruc- 
tions "for  any  such  planning"  in  the  case 
of  either  South  Africa  or  "any  other  country 
In  southern  Africa." 

The  Pentagon  said  that  "it  supports  neith- 
er side  In  the  disputes  between  Portugal  and 
the  African  nationalist  movements  In  Its 
territories.'" 

But  there  Is  growing  concern  among  State 
Department  African  affairs  specialists  over 
the  possible  erosion  of  this  official  policy 
in  the  face  of  the  South  African  offensive 
here  and  demands  Portugal  has  made  on 
Washington. 

Portugal,  under  the  now  ousted  Caetano 
government,  asked  the  United  States  to  lift 
its  embargo  on  the  sale  of  arms  destined 
for  use  in  the  African  colonies.  It  also  asked 
for  U.S.  diplomatic  support  at  the  United 
Nations  for  its  African  policies  in  return  for 
continued  American  use  of  Portuguese  bases 
on  the  mid-Atlantic  Azores  Islands. 


PRIVATE   FOUNDATIONS:    BLUE- 
PRINT FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  my 
opening  statement  at  the  hearing  held 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Foundations, 
May  13,  1974.  together  with  an  attach- 
ment thereto,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Today  we  begin  the  first  in  a  series  of 
hearings  to  be  held  this  year  by  the  subcom- 
mittee on  foundations. 

Four  years  ago,  foundations  were  one  of 
the  prime  targets  of  tax  reform  legislation. 
Congress  closely  examined  the  benefits  re- 
ceived by  the  public  from  the  tax  exemption 
afforded  foundations.  Almost  all  of  the  wit- 
nesses appearing  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Conunlttee  In  1969  agreed  that  there  were 
abtises  of  the  tax  exemption  privilege  by 
foundations. 

Some  saw  the  accumulation  of  wealth  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  and  its  use  to  further 
the  personal  interests  of  those  long  deceased 
as  inconsistent  with  our  democratic  values. 
Still  others  objected  to  foundation  activities 
In  politically  sensitive  areas.  And  some  ob- 
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Jected  to  foundation  control  of  segments  of 
the  private  sector. 

On  the  other  side  were  posed  those  in  the 
foundation  community  who  saw  private 
charity  as  relieving  Government  of  respon- 
sibilities it  would  otherwise  have  to  dis- 
charge, and  those  whose  programs  depended 
on  the  support  of  foundation  grants. 

There  are  those  who  say  now  that  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969  cures  most  of  the  ills 
aifiicting  the  foundation  community.  Quite 
frankly,  I  have  no  Idea  whether  that  asser- 
tion is  true.  In  fact,  I  am  concerned  about 
our  continuing  lack  of  knowledge  in  this 
field. 

Hard  facts  were  lacking  when  Congress 
acted  in  1969 — they  are  still  In  short  supply 
today.  On  March  22nd  of  this  year,  I  sent  a 
letter  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue, Mr.  Donald  Alexander,  asking  him  to 
respond  to  17  essential  questions.  I  am  plac- 
ing that  letter  in  the  hearing  record  today 
so  that  the  public  may  become  aware  of 
some  of  my  initial  requests  for  the  informa- 
tion which  has  been  lacking  so  fair.  Those 
17  questions  can  be  grouped  Into  two  cate- 
gories : 

First,  how  is  the  I.R.S.  organized  to  admin- 
ister tax  exempt  organizations,  and  Just  what 
administrative  functions  does  It  now  per- 
form? 

Along  this  line,  I  asked  for  projections  of 
what  changes  might  occur  if  the  special  of- 
fice within  IRS.  for  tax  exempt  organiza- 
tions proposed  In  both  House  and  Senate 
'  pension  bills  becomes  law. 

Second,  just  what  impact  has  the  1969  tax 
reform  act  had  on  exempt  organizations?  How 
many  new  foundations  have  been  created 
since  1969?  How  many  have  gone  out  of 
existence?  How  many  have  changed  thelr 
exempt  status  to  or  from  a  private  founda- 
tion? What  evidence  is  there  that  the  1969 
act  has  resulted  in  proportionately  more 
foundation  wealth  going  to  charitable  pur- 
poses? 

Unfortunately,  Commissioner  Alexander 
was  unable  to  be  with  us  today,  but  he  will 
appear  l>efore  this  subcommittee  within  the 
next  few  weelts.  If  the  I.R.S.  is  able  to  re- 
spond to  my  questions,  the  data  will  shed 
some  useful  light  on  this  Important  subject. 

Let  me  make  It  understood  at  the  outset 
that  I  come  Into  these  hearings  with  an  open 
mind.  I  have  no  predetermined  position  on 
private  foundations.  These  hecurlngs  are  de- 
signed to  help  the  members  of  this  subcom- 
mittee assess  the  position  and  role  of  founda- 
tions in  our  society.  This  Is  1974 — not  1969, 
and  we  will  not  rehash  the  arguments  of 
the  past.  Instead,  I  want  to  know  just  what 
foundations  are  doing  today  and  where  they 
may  be  going   In   the   future. 

In  making  this  assessment.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  private  charity  has  been 
around  since  the  Romans,  or  that  it  had  an 
Important  place  In  the  very  early  days  of 
this  republic.  All  of  this  is  true,  but  it  says 
very  little  about  the  role  of  private  charity 
today. 

Nor  is  it  enough  to  say  that.  If  private 
foundations  ceased  to  exist,  government 
would  have  to  take  up  the  slack.  If  founda- 
tions are  merely  on  a  parallel  course  with 
government,  they  are  existing  on  a  very  slen- 
der reed. 

The  ideanlng  of  private  charity  has 
changed  from  the  days  of  the  Romans  and 
colonial  America.  Perhaps  it  Is  not  so  much 
that  It  has  changed,  but  that  it  has  ex- 
panded. We  may  still  need  private  efforts  to 
aid  the  poor  and  the  handicapped  and  the 
Infirm,  but  there  Is  now  a  much  greater  need 
for  private  charity. 

Foundations  have  a  unique  opportunity 
as  we  begin  the  third  century  of  our  experi- 
ment in  democracy.  They  can  '^e  truly  philan- 
thropic by  providing  for  new  opportunities 
to  open  our  society  to  new  Ideas  and  new 
approaches  to  the  solution  of  problems  which 
have  plagued  mankind  for  centuries.  There 


is  injustice  all  around  us.  from  malnourished 
babies,  to  needless  deaths  which  result  from 
insufficient  medical  knowledge,  to  Inadequate 
housing  and  insufficient  education,  to  hu- 
man lives  which  are  wasted  because  we  have 
erected  barriers  In  our  society  or  in  our  econ- 
omy which  have  inhibited  people  from 
achieving  their  full  potential. 

So  much  remains  to  be  done,  and  founda- 
tions have  the  resources  and  the  freedom  to 
meet  the  challenge.  From  the  smallest  to 
the  biggest,  foundations  can  help  to  solve 
conunuuity  and  national  pro'olems. 

What  was  asked  in  1969  will  also  be  a^kcd 
in  1974 — just  how  much  does  the  public 
benefit  from  the  tax  su"3sldy  which  It  gives 
to  private  charity?  That  is  the  ultimate 
question  before  this  subcommittee,  and  I 
suggest  that  private  foundations  and  their 
grantees  can  aiiiswer  that  question  best  by 
defining  their  purposes  in  terms  of  essential 
American  needs. 

In  a  speech  I  made  earlier  this  year,  I  made 
the  following  pertinent  points: 

1.  There  Is  nothing  In  American  society 
which  requires  that  foundations  exist.  Pub- 
lic needs  can  be  defined  by  elected  officials 
\vh3  are  responsive  to  the  people  they  serve. 

2.  Rather  than  consider  foundations  "es- 
sential" to  American  society,  we  shotild  talk 
of  their  ■'desirability'".  Ours  is  a  pluralistic 
society,  and  we  should  encourage  the  partici- 
pation of  diverse  groups  of  citizens  In  the 
process  of  defining  and  meeting  the  needs  of 
people.  Foundations  can  help  fill  this  need. 

3.  If  foundations  are  to  earn  their  right  to 
continued  existence,  they  must  have  a  well- 
defined  purpose  and  clearly  delineated  poli- 
cies in  pursuit  of  that  purpose. 

I  do  not  say  that  all  foundations  are  with- 
out a  clear  purpose,  but  I  do  say  that  the 
foundation  community  as  a  whole  is  lacking 
a  clearly  defined  conception  of  their  role  in 
cor.  temporary  American  society. 

I  believe  that  foundations  should  be  the 
cutting  edge  of  innovation  and  experimenta- 
tion, that  they  should  be  pro'blng  the  re- 
sources cf  America  so  that  we  can  raise  the 
quality  of  life  for  all  Americans. 

It  Is  true  that  some  foundations  came  into 
existence  for  the  purpose  of  tax  avoidance, 
but  if  those  same  foundations  can  use  their 
resources  to  better  our  way  of  life,  the  mo- 
tives behind  their  creation  may  be  Inconse- 
quential. What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  we 
look  beyond  the  superficial  issues  to  deter- 
mine just  how  the  public  Is  benefitting  from 
the  wealth  of  private  foundations. 

This  subcommittee  can  shed  some  light  on 
this  question,  but  foundations  themselves 
must  undergo  a  critical  period  of  self-exami- 
nation. They  must  determine  just  how  well 
they  are  responding  to  the  needs  of  our 
society. 

In  my  February  speech,  I  also  suggested 
that  foundations  should  open  themselves  to 
the  public.  I  recognize  that  vast  improve- 
ments have  been  made  In  terms  of  annual 
reports,  newsletters  and  the  like — but  I  have 
a  greater  meaning  in  mind.  There  is  an  in- 
herent danger  in  private  foundations  where 
the  boards  of  directors  are  composed  of 
wealthy  people  who  may  be  associated  with 
ot.ier  charitable  endeavors.  This  is  an  elitist 
danger,  and  it  can  only  be  resolved  by  ex- 
panding boards  to  Include  more  members  of 
the  public  and  opening  up  the  grant-making 
decision  process  to  the  public  to  a  greater 
exteni.  than  is  now  practiced. 

The  current  strain  of  elitism  means  that 
foundations  may  be  all  too  prone  to  support 
"safe"  activities — activities  which  reflect  the 
values  of  the  members  of  the  board.  Diversi- 
fication of  the  personnel  Involved  in  the 
grant-making  decision  process  will  open  up 
foundations  to  new  Insights  and  new 
approaditeS* 

I  realize  that  I  am  painting  with  a  broad 
'brush,  but  the  public  views  fotukdation  ac- 
tivity In  terms  of  its  general  impact  and  its 
general  value.  I  do  not  discount  the  work 


done  by  many  individual  foundations,  by  the 
Council  on  Foundations,  and  by  local  and  re- 
gional associations  of  foundations  to  en- 
courage innovation  and  facilitate  coopera- 
tion among  foundations.  By  and  large,  the 
foundation  community  is  a  responsible  one 
\vhlch''seeks  to  avoid  the  mistakes  which  led 
to  provisions  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

At  the  same  time,  I  note  that  the  excel- 
lent program  of  the  recent  annual  confer- 
ence of  the  Council  on  Foundations  was  en- 
titled ""Blueprints  for  Survival.'"  TTiere  is  a 
certain  dcfensiveness  connoted  by  that 
title — a  dcfensiveness  which  recognizes  that 
the  foundation  community  remains  under 
attack.  But  the  best  defense  is  an  offense. 
and  I  trust  that  foundations  will  take  to  the 
offense,  not  In  a  public  relations  effort  to 
show  us  how  many  grants  they  make  or  how- 
much  money  they  spend,  but  an  offense 
based  on  the  substance  of  progress  and  posi- 
tive contribution  to  our  society. 

I  open  these  hearings  both  with  a  concern 
about  the  role  of  foundations  in  our  society 
today  and  an  excitement  about  the  potential 
cf  that  role. 

There  is  much  to  be  done  to  make  the 
dreams  of  our  Founding  Fathers  and  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  all  American  men 
and  wometi  a  reality.  If  the  wealth  of  foun- 
dations can  be  harnessed  In  the  effort  to 
realize  those  dreams,  they  will  have  the  sup- 
port o-  this  svibcommittee  and  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

U.S.  Senate, 
CoMMrrTEE  ON  Veterans'  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  22, 1974. 
Hon.  Donald  C.  Alexander, 
Commissioner,  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Commissioner  Alexander:  The  Sub- 
committee on  Foundations  plans  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  subject  of  problems  raised 
by  the  administration  of  private  foundations 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  April.  We  would  appreciate  having 
your  comments  on  this  subject  during  our 
hearings  and  I  would  specifically  like  you  to 
direct  your  attention  to  the  series  of  ques- 
tions which  follows. 

1.  a.  How  is  the  Internal  Revenue  Ser\"ice 
presently  organized  with  respect  to  exempt 
organizations? 

b.  What  functions  are  performed? 

c.  How  many  people  are  involved? 

d.  How  many  man-hours  are  Involved? 

e.  What  activities  are  undertaken? 

f.  How  much  money  Is  budgeted  for  this 
activity? 

g.  How  often  are  audits  performed? 

h.  What  was  the  impact  on  your  normal 
exempt  organization  audit  activities  of  pro- 
grams related  to  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  and  the  energy  program? 

2.  a.  In  your  auditing  activities  do  you 
treat  private  foundations  differently  from 
other  exempt  organizations?       , 

b.  How  much  of  your  budget  goes  to  audit- 
ing private  foundations? 

c.  How  many  man-hours  are  involved  in 
audits  of  private  foundations? 

3.  a.  What  changes  do  you  anticipate  in 
your  activities  related  to  exempt  organiza- 
tions if  the  Special  Assistant  Commissioner 
proposed  by  both  House  and  Senate  pension 
bills  become  law? 

b.  What  plans  does  the  Service  have  for 
recruiting,  employing  and  training  special- 
ized personnel  In  the -exempt  organization 
field? 

4.  a.  How  many  organizations  are  exempt 
under  section  501(c)  (3)? 

b.  How  many  of  these  organizations  came 
into  existence  after  1969? 

c.  How  many  were  already  in  existence  but 
first  brought  forth  tbelr  existence  to  IJI.S. 
after  196S? 

6.  a.  Of  the  section  601(c)(3)  organiza- 
tions now  registered  with  IJI.S.,  how  many 
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are  so-called  "public  charities"  under  each 
of  the  clauses  (I)  through  (v)  of  section  170 
(b)(1)(A)? 

b.  How  many  are  "publicly  supported"  un- 
der clause  (vl)   of  section  170(b)(1)(A)? 

c.  How  many  are  section  509(a)  (2)  organi- 
zations? 

d.  How  many  are  section  509(a)  (3)  organi- 
zations? 

e.  1.  How  many  are  private  operating 
foundations? 

2.  How  many  are  non-operating  founda- 
tions? 

3.  What  Is  the  asset  value  of  operating 
foundations  and  of  non-operating  founda- 
tions? 

4.  What  is  the  asset  value  of  foundations 
formed  after  the  1969  Tax  Act? 

f.  What  figures  does  the  Service  have  on 
foundation  terminations.  Including  a  brealc- 
down  based  upon  operating  and  non-oper- 
ating foundations  and  the  assets  of  each? 

g.  The  answers  to  the  above  questions  are 
based  on  information  as  of  what  date? 

6.  a.  Of  the  section  509(a)(3)  organiza- 
tions, what  are  the  patterns  of  relationship 
to  "public"  charities,  and  to  section  509(a) 
(2)  organizations? 

b.  How  many  qualify  because  they  are 
"operated  In  connection  with"  a  public 
charity? 

7.  How  many  of  the  509(a)(3)  organiza- 
tions provide  funds  as  their  sole  or  primary 
service  to  their  public  charity  or  section  509 
(a)(2)   organization? 

8.  a.  How  frequently  have  each  of  the 
categories  of  public  charities  and  private 
foiondatlons  been  audited  since  1969? 

b.  How  many  man-hours  or  man-years 
have  been  tised  In  performing  these  audits? 

c.  Have  these  audits  generally  been  con- 
ducted by  personnel  whose  primary  activity 
Is  the  auditing  of  taxable  income? 

9.  a.  How  much  has  been  collected  under 
each  of  the  categories  of  private  foundation 
taxes  other  than  the  tax  on  Investment  in- 
come in  each  of  the  years  since  the  1969  Act? 

b.  Of  this  amount,  how  mxich  constituted 
"first-level"  taxes  and  how  much  constituted 
"second-level"  taxes? 

c.  How  much  constituted  penalties  under 
section  6684? 

d.  How  much  constlttited  "wringer"  taxes 
under  section  507? 

e.  How  many  proceedings  are  still  out- 
standing or  a  "first-level"  tax  has  been  deter- 
mined but  the  case  has  not  yet  been  closed? 

10.  Generally,  are  "first-level"  taxes  deter- 
mined as  a  result  of  the  exempt  organization 
volunteering  the  information  received  from 
State  authorities,  or  Information  devel<^ed 
from  IJl.S.  examination  of  returns  and  I.R.S. 
audits?  To  what  extent  has  State  authorities 
participated  In  the  closing  of  cases  so  as  to 
avoid  the  necessity  for  "second-level"  taxes? 

11.  To  what  extent  does  IJl.S.  coordinate 
the  audits  of  charitable  organizations  and 
individual  taxpayers? 

12.  Why  does  the  federal  tax  return  no 
longer  require  disclosure  of  the  names  of 
specific  charitable  organizations  to  which 
the  taxpayer  contributed  if  be  has  retained 
cancelled  checks? 

13.  a.  To  what  extent  does  I.R.S.  monitor 
the  requirement  that  private  foundations 
publish  a  notice  of  the  availability  of  their 
report  for  public  inspection  and  that  it  be 
available? 

b.  Have  you  found  any  situation  in  which  a 
foundation  was  not  in  compliance  with  this 
requirement? 

c.  If  so,  list  each  such  foundation  and  any 
subsequent  corrective  action. 

14.  MThat  evidence  is  there  that  the  payout 
requirement  has  resulted  In  an  increased 
amount  of  current  expenditures  for  charity 
by  private  foundations? 

15.  Of  the  organizations  on  the  Treasury 
Department's  ctunulatlve  tax  exempt  list, 
how    many    use    the    term    "foundation," 


fund,"  or  trust"  in  their  name?  How  many 
of  these  organizations  are  not  classified  by 
the  I.R.S.  as  private  foundations? 

16.  a.  How  many  rulings  have  been  issued 
under  the  Tax  Reform  Act  which  affect  pri- 
vate foundations? 

b.  How  many  of  these  rulings  have  been 
published? 

17.  Please  supply  the  Subcommittee  with 
the  I.R.S.  regulations  implying  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act. 

To  e.xpedlte  the  preparation  for  the  Sub- 
committee's hearings,  I  would  appreciate  if 
you  would  designate  a  member  of  your  staff 
to  worlt  with  Howard  Marlowe  of  my  staff. 
Please  have  your  designee  contact  Mr.  Mar- 
lowe at  the  earliest  possible  time  by  calling 
225-4814. 

With  my  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Vance  Hartkc, 
Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    Founda- 
tions Senate  Finance  Committee, 

Memorandum 
To:  Senator 
Prom:  Howard 
Date:  February  13.  1974 

Re:  Revised  Recommendations  for  Founda- 
tion Subcommittee  Hearings 

Attached  are  my  revised  recommendations 
for  a  series  of  foundation  bearings  this  year. 

I  worked  on  these  in  cooperation  with  the 
Finance  Committee  staff. 

If  they  are  acceptable  to  you.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  a  letter  to  Senator  Long  be  pre- 
pared informing  hir-  of  your  plans. 

LEGISLATIVE    RECOMMENDATION,    SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON    FOUNDATION,    HZAKINCS :     1974 

No.  1 :  Problems  Raised  by  the  Administra- 
tion of  Private  Foundations  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  State  Officials 

a.  IRS  and  Treasury:  rules,  regulations 
and  judiciary  review  of  IRS  determinations 

b.  State  officials:  regulations  and  litiga- 
tion 

3.  Foundation  officials:  problems  and  costs 
of  compliance 

d.  General  public:  awareness  of  extent  of 
regulation 

No.  2:  Experience  of  Private  Foundations 
under  the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act 

a.  4"    Tax  on  Investment  Income: 

(1)  Justification 

(2)  revenue  produced 

(3)  reduction  in  tax  as  opposed  to  dis- 
tribution of  excess  to  state  attorneys  general 

(4)  earmarking  2%  of  the  4%  tax  for  an 
Assistant  Commissioner  for  exempt  organi- 
zations 

b.  Payout  Provision : 

(1)  underlying  assumptions  of  the  1969 
law 

(2)  current  assessment  of  return  on  in- 
vestment 

(3)  relationship  of  payout  provision  to 
future  maintenance  of  the  current  role  of 
private  charity  in  American  society 

(4)  possibility  of  payout  requirement  ap- 
plying to  a  term  in  excess  of  1  year  as  op- 
posed to  an  annual  requirement 

c.  Excess  Business  Holdings: 

(1)  is  the  rule  too  restrictive? 

(2)  does  the  rule  apply  to  debt  securi- 
ties? If  not,  what  limitations  are  necessary 
to  prevent  avoidance  of  the  prohibition 
against  lending  money  to  insiders? 

d.  Program  restrictions: 

(1)  should  the  restrictions  of  legislative 
activities  be  retained? 

(2)  are  the  limitations  on  grants  to  Indi- 
viduals too  restrictive? 

(3)  are  the  expenditure  responsibility  re- 
quirements too  cumbersome? 

e.  Birth,  mortality  and  transfig^iratlon: 
(1)   what  has  been  the  impact  of  the  1969 

Tax  Act  on  the  birth,  mortality  and  trans- 
figuration of  private  foundations? 


No.  3:  Activities  and  Practices  of  Public 
Charities 

a.  fund-raising  practices 

b.  overhead  costs 

c.  amount  of  support  from  public 

d.  degree  of  public  involvement  and  con- 
trol 

e.  degree  of  public  financial  disclosure 

f.  diipllcation  of  effort 

No.  4:  Problems  of  Small  Foxmdations 

a.  should  foundations  below  a  certain  size 
be  governed  by  less  restrictive  rules? 

b.  should  special  status  be  given  to  small 
memorial  scholarship  funds? 

No.  5;  Problems  of  Community  Founda- 
tions 

a.  special  problems  of  community  founda- 
tions 

b.  promulgation  of  final  regulations 

No.  6:  Establishment  of  an  Independent 
Regulatory  Agency  for  Foundations 

a.  should  such  an  independent  agency  be 
established? 

No.  7:  Relationship  between  Foundations 
and  Government 

a.  can  cooperation  be  improved? 

b.  How  much  duplication  Is  there  and 
what  is  the  relationship  between  duplica- 
tion and  a  pluralistic  society? 

No.  8:  Charitable  Provisions  of  the  1969 
Tax  Act 

a.  limitation  of  the  legislative  activity  of 
public  charities 

b.  rules  on  gifts  of  appreciated  property 

c.  effects  of  1969  Act  on  charitable  con- 
tributions to  higher  education 


MORE   CAP  BULLYING 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
weekend.  I  attended  the  Republican 
State  Convention  at  Casper,  Wye.  and 
returned  to  Washington  through  Chicago 
on  commercial  airline. 

While  at  Chicago,  I  bought  a  Chicago 
Tribune,  dated  May  13,  and  was  surprised 
to  retid  that  a  group  the  Tribune  termed 
"senior  citizen  bullies"  had  employed 
militant  tactics  in  a  lobby  effort  con- 
ducted in  the  ofiQce  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  niinois  (Mr. 
Percy). 

As  a  fellow  member  of  the  Senate  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging,  I  can  assure  my 
colleagues,  as  can  every  other  member  of 
that  committee,  that  no  one  has  greater 
concern  for  the  senior  citizens  of  this 
country  than  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois.  His  performance  record  for 
the  elderly,  and  his  legislative  initiatives 
in  their  behalf,  set  a  high  goal  for  any 
to  match. 

Only  2  weeks  ago,  our  highly  regarded 
colleague  introduced  a  legislative  pack- 
age designed  to  achieve  income  security 
for  the  elderly.  He  has  prepared  for  In- 
troduction later  this  week  additional  leg- 
islation relating  to  long-term  nursing 
home  care  for  the  elderly. 

Yet,  despite  the  Senator's  continuing 
effort  in  their  behalf,  according  to  the 
Tribune,  members  of  a  group  known  as 
the  citizens  action  program  came  to  the 
Senate  OfBce  Building  and  "amidst  much 
shouting  and  abusive  language"  at- 
tempted to  make  demands  to  the  senior 
Senator. 

The  Tribune  very  accurately  called  the 
conduct  of  this  group  "detestable."  And 
the  Tribune  wisely  admonished  that  such 
conduct  "For  all  they  generate  prime- 
time  television  coverage,  their  invariable 
result  is  hostility,  not  cooperation,  and 
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thus  they  serve  to  defeat  their  own  pur- 
poses." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  this 
group  and  any  other  so  inclined  will  heed 
the  Tribunes  observations  about  the  in- 
cident, and  take  note  that  such  behavior 
will  not  be  tolerated  nor  will  it  be  re- 
warded. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Trib- 
une editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editor- 
ial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

More  CAP  Bullying 

Senior  citizen  bullies?  The  description 
would  seem  absurd  except  for  the  fact  that 
the  senior  citizens  in  que&tion  are  members 
of  the  Citizens  Action  Program,  whose  use 
of  media-oriented  public  disruption  has  in- 
timidated many. 

The  laiebt  target  of  this  band  of  activists 
was  Sen.  Charles  Percy,  v.hom  a  CAP  senior 
citizens  contingent  cornered  in  the  Dlrksen 
Federal  Bulldmg  recently.  Amidst  much 
shouting  and  abusive  language,  the  CAP 
memt)ers  "demanded"  that  Mr.  Percy  sign  a 
statement  promising  to  lobby  for  two  drug 
bills  in  the  Illinois  legislature.  It  was  also 
"demanded"  that  Mr.  Percy  refuse  any  cam- 
paign contributions  from  a  drug  manufac- 
turer if  the  manufacturer  did  not  support 
the  bills. 

"If  Haldeman  and  Ehrllchman  .  .  . 
couldn't  bully  me,  '  Mr.  Percy  said,  "you  can 
rest  assured  you  won't,  either.  I  refuse  to 
be  intimidated." 

Among  the  responses  to  Mr.  Percy's  refusal 
to  sign  the  statement  was  the  question: 
"Does  that  mean  you'd  accept  contributions 
from  the  American  Nazi  Party?" 

Without  going  into  the  merits  of  the  drug 
bills  in  question,  or  how  anyone  could  real- 
istically expect  a  United  States  senator  to 
assure  their  passage  by  a  state  legislature,  it 
must  be  conceded  that  some  of  the  goals  of 
the  C.A.P.  are  worthwhile.  Their  abusive  and 
disruptive  tactics,  however,  are  frequently 
detestable.  For  all  they  generate  prime-time 
television  coverage,  their  invariable  result 
is  hostility,  not  cooperation,  and  thus  they 
serve  to  defeat  their  own  purposes. 

In  response  to  the  CAP  member's  question, 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that.  In  the  late 
1920s,  there  was  a  political  party  that  prac- 
ticed the  same  tactics  of  breaking  up  meet- 
ings. Intimidating  opponents,  and  shouting 
down  speakers.  It  was  called  the  National 
Socialist  German  Workers  Party,  or  "Nazi," 
for  short. 


LYN  JACKSON:  SENATOR 
SAM  J.  ERVIN.  JR. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
my  most  brilliant  young  constituents, 
Lyn  Jackson,  who  is  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  aides  of  a  distinguished  Congress- 
man from  the  State  of  Washington,  the 
Honorable  Floyd  V.  Hicks,  has  written  a 
most  eloquent  article  commenting  upon 
the  career  of  our  colleague,  Senator  Sam 
J.  Ervin,  Jr. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Lyn  Jackson:   Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr. 

Senator  Samuel  James  Ervin  of  North  Caro- 
lina has  been  defined  as  a  constitutional 
fundamentalist.  He  is  the  Senate's  ranking 
constitutional  expert,  the  strictest  construc- 
tionallst  of  them  all,  and  one  of  the  Senate's 
ablest  civil  libertarians — one  who  advocates 
liberty,  especially  with  regard  to  thought  or 


conduct.  Yet,  despite  all  the  Jeers  and  cheers 
he's  received,  Sam  Ervin  still  maintains  he's 
"Just  a  pore  ol'  country  lawyer  from  North 
Carolina. "  Senator  Howard  Baker  of  Tennes- 
see in  his  introduction  to  Bill  Wise's  book 
The  Wisdom  of  Sam  Ervin,  says  that  when- 
ever Senator  Ervin  does  this.  "First,  out  of 
reflex,  I  put  my  hand  on  my  wallet,  then  I 
gently  remind  him  that  while  he  may  con- 
sider himself  to  be  Just  a  pore  ol'  coimtry 
lawyer,  he  is  also  an  honors  graduate  of  Har- 
vard Law  School."  ' 

That's  when  Chairman  Sam  raises  his  mag- 
nificent eyebrows,  cocks  his  head,  beams  his 
benign  smile,  and  whispers,  "Yes,  Howard, 
but  nobody  can  tell  it."  - 

Tills  is  the  one  time  Senator  Ervin  is  not 
advocating  the  truth.  He  possesses  such  gran- 
diloquence, so  sharp  a  wit  and  knowledge  of 
the  Bible  that  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  he 
graduated  from  Harvard  with  honors.  What 
is  also  unfortunately  forgotten  sometimes  is 
the  fact  that  he  is  someone  who  has  enough 
courage  to  abide  by  his  moral  convictions  in 
a  world  where  people  of  his  rank  and  position 
tend  to  forget  the  words  "truth"  and  "Jus- 
tice,"  and  think  only  of  themselves  and  how 
favorable  they  will  look  to  certain  people. 

One  such  example  of  this  wais  his  position 
as  Chairman  of  the  Watergate  Investigation 
Committee.  Last  February,  the  Senate  voted 
seventy-seven  to  zero  '  to  set  up  a  special 
Committee,  chaired  by  Ervin  to  investigate 
all  aspects  of  tlie  Watergate  bugging  case 
including  questions  of  White  House  involve- 
ment with  it.  led  Kennedy's  subcommittee 
staff  had  been  working  long  and  hard  on  the 
Watergate  invesligation.  He  realized  his  own 
vulnerability  and  hoped  all  along  that  Ervin 
would  take  it  over.  "He  is  a  man  beyond  am- 
bition," said  Kennedy. 

Critics  have  complained  that  Ervin  is  more 
out  to  get  Nixon  than  the  truth.  But  his 
image  of  constitutional  honesty,  his  country 
humor,  and  clever  self-mocking  senatorial 
use  of  lofty  words  have  turned  him  into  a 
major  American  personality.  After  his  elec- 
tion. Ervin  vowed.  "There  will  be  no  wltcli 
hunt,  but  I  am  gomg  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
this  thing — and  the  top." 

Recently,  because  of  interference  with  im- 
peachment investigations  and  the  trial  of 
John  Mitchell  and  Maurice  Stans,  the  Com- 
mittee has  been  called  off. 

There  have  been  other  examples  that  play 
behind  the  lights  of  Watergate  hearings  have 
shed  upon  him.  The  issues  he  speaks  have 
been  of  such  importance  that  he  cannot  be 
ignored.  For  example,  in  1970,  he  led  the  fight 
against  the  DC.  Crime  bill — which  provided 
for  broadened  wiretap  powers,  preventive  de- 
tention, and  "no-knock"  entry  when  police 
officers  feel  that  revealing  their  identity 
might  result  in  destruction  of  evidence  or 
endanger  their  lives.  He  felt  that  it  was  not 
constitutional,  but  was  only  able  to  persuade 
two  Southern  colleagues  and  was  opposed  by 
Northern  liberal  friends.  When  Mike  Mans- 
field asserted  that  fine  destinctlons  could  be 
decided  later  in  the  courts,  Ervin  protested 
that  by  then  the  D.C.  bUl  would  lie  a  model 
for  a  federal  law  affecting  the  entire  nation. 
He  called  it  a  "garbage  pall  of  some  of  the 
most  repressive.  Intolerant,  unfair,  and 
vindictive  legislation  that  the  Senate  has 
ever  been  presented." « 

Another  piece  of  legislation  he  strenuously 
objected  to  was  the  late  Senator  Dlrksen's 
proposed  amendment  that  would  have  al- 
lowed voluntary  prayers  in  public  schools. 
"I  believe  in  a  wall  between  church  and 
state,  said  Ervin,  so  high  that  no  one  can 
climb  over  it."  ^ 

He  is  currently  combating  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment,  which  he  contends  would  de- 
prive women  of  many  of  the  legal  rights  they 
now  enjoy.  Said  Ervm,  "I  had  a  group   (of 
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Women's  Libbers)  come  to  my  ofEce  after  I 
had  spoken  on  the  Senate  floor  against  (the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment);  some  members 
of  their  committee  asked  for  an  audience, 
which  I  granted,  and  they  afked  me  why  I 
had  spoken  against  this  amendment. 

"I  pointed  out  that  women  wcvild  be 
drafted  and  sent  into  combat,  and  these 
ladles,  who  were  not  quite  as  ancient  bs  I 
am,  though  some  of  them  were  approxAmatel/ 
that,  said  that  that  was  exactly  what  they 
wanted,  that  they  wanted  to  be  drafted  and 
that  they  wanted  to  serve  In  combat. 

"I  said,  'Ladies,  I  have  always  tried  to  be  a 
gallant  gentleman.  I  have  made  a  practice 
all  of  my  life  never  to  refer  to  a  lady's  age. 
But  locking  at  you,  I  am  compelled  to  con- 
cUide  that,  despite  your  very  youthful  ap- 
pearances, you  are  at  least  a  month  above  the 
draft  age.  If  you  want  to  persuade  me  that 
women  want  to  be  drafted  and  sent  out  like 
the  men.  to  face  the  bullets  of  the  enemy  and 
to  have  their  fair  forms  blasted  into  frag- 
ments by  the  enemy's  bombs,  you  are  going 
to  have  to  send  some  of  the  sweet  yotmg 
tlMngs  within  the  draft  age  up  here  to  per- 
suade me  on  that  point."  - 

To  many  he  would  be  called  a  chauvinist 
pig  fcr  his  beliefs  on  Women's  Rights.  It 
clearly  points  out  that  he  cares  about  the 
welfare  of  people.  He  does  not  want  tc  see 
them  hurt. 

An  example  of  his  deep  concern  for  pec- 
pie's  well-being  would  be  the  hearings  Ervin 
began  March  1,  1971;  which  were  against 
files  that  are  being  computerized  by  snoops, 
ranging  from  credit  bureaus  to  Army  agents, 
who  allegedly  concentrate  on  protestors.  He 
especially  criticized  the  Army,  as  well  as  the 
FBit  and  accused  them  of  snooping  in  a  way 
that  put  in  danger  the  First  Amendment  free- 
doms of  speech,  thought,  and  privacy.  Stated 
Ervin,  "If  we  are  going  to  be  a  free  society, 
the  Government  is  going  to  have  to  take 
some  risks;  they  can't  put  everyone  under 
surveillance. 

To  prove  his  point,  Ervin  showed  those 
present  at  the  hearings  a  1,245  page  Bible 
and  a  two-inch  square  of  microfilm,  each 
containing  773.746  words.  Said  Ervin.  "Some- 
one remarked  to  me  that  this  meant  the 
Constitution  could  be  reduced  to  the  size  of 
a  pinhead.  I  said  I  thought  maybe  that  was 
what  they  had  done  with  it  in  the  Executive 
Branch,  because  seme  of  the  officials  could 
not  see  it  with  their  naked  eye."  '" 

Senator  Ervin  began  pumping  for  an  In- 
quiry into  the  Impact  of  Government  data 
banks  since  1967.  At  that  time  he  found  out 
that  the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  De- 
partment was  using  stored  information  to 
blacklist  scientists  for  their  political  views. 
In  1969,  he  learned  that  the  Secret  Service 
had  a  data  bank,  containing  mformation  on 
approximately  fifty-thousand  people."  Some 
of  these  people  are  called  "professional  gate 
crashers,"  also  those  "who  insist  upon  per- 
sonally contacting  high  Government  officials 
for  the  purpose  of  redress  of  imaginary  griev- 
ances," or  in  other  words,  complaining.  Dur- 
ing the  hearings  Senator  Ervin  heard  evi- 
dence that  different  tjT)es  of  agencies  keep 
ten  to  twenty  dossiers  on  virtually  every 
American.  They  stress  political  activity,  sex- 
ual behavior,  and  credit  records,  all  of  which 
invite  misuse  by  officials,  as  well  as  employers. 
According  to  Ervin,  "There  is  not  one  syl- 
lable in  the  Constitution  that  gives  the  Fed- 
eral Government  the  right  to  spy  on 
civilians. "  " 

Ervin  hoped  that  the  hearings  would  lead 
to  federal  privacy  legislation  giving  citizens 
the  right  to  access  on  the  files  compiled 
about  them.  At  any  rate  snooping  must  be 
curbed.  Ervin  fervently  believes:  "When 
people  fear  surveillance,  whether  it  exists 
or  not,  when  they  grow  afraid  to  speak  their 
minds  and  hearts  freely  to  their  Govern- 
ment or  anyone  else,  then  we  shsdl  cease  to 
be  a  free  society."  '- 
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From  an  economic  standpoint,  Ervln  led 
bearings  last  February  12-18  of  1973  on 
another  bill  that  would  force  the  President 
to  seek  the  consent  of  Congress  before  im- 
pounding anymore  funds.  He  agrees  that 
much  of  the  money  Nixon  has  impounded 
should  not  be  spent;  he  voted  against  some 
of  those  bills.  He  regards  Nixon  as  some- 
thing of  a  spendthrift,  and  voted  against 
some  of  Nixon's  own  spending  plans  like 
revenue  sharing,  but  that  Is  not  the  Issue. 
Ervln  explained:  "He  is  treading  on  our 
Constitution.  I  would  suggest  two  books 
that  should  be  In  the  White  House.  One  is 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  other  Is  Dale  Carnegie's  book  How  to 
Win    Friends   and    Influence    People."  ''^ 

Ervla's  bill  to  require  congressional  ap- 
proval of  any  new  Director  and  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  was  passed  overwhelmingly  on  the 
Senate  floor  the  same  week,  and  he  also  laid 
plans  to  begin  a  hearing  February  20.  1973. 
on  a  bill  to  protect  newsmen  from  ofBcial 
Interrogation   about    confidential   sources. 

Ervln  has  always  been  a  strong  defender 
of  the  First  Aniendment  and  the  freedoms 
of  thought,  privacy  and  speech  It  gives  to 
every  American,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that 
he  headed  a  bearing  on  freedom  of  the  press 
In  November  of  1971  and  February  of  1972. 
It  Is  also  not  surprising  that  be  was  the 
only  one  who  stayed  with  the  news  bearings 
throughout  their  entirety.  Many  Senators 
sign  letters,  catch  up  on  minor  paper  work, 
even  daydream  at  hearings,  but  when  Ervln 
l3  truly  Involved  with  a  hearing  he  has  an 
Intensity  of  concentration  that  Is  awesome. 
They  are  no  ritual  to  him.  He  learns  from 
bis  witnesses;  and  In  other  hearings  on 
other  days,  be  has  learned  things  that  have 
led  directly  to  legislation. 

His  vision  of  free  press  is  both  simple  and 
profound;  simple  because  his  ideas  do  not 
go  far  from  the  world  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  and  the  early  printing  presses;  pro- 
found because  no  matter  how  the  press 
might  defame  his  beliefs,  bis  religion,  bis 
very  being,  his  struggle  to  maintain  a  free 
press    continues    with    undaunted    zeal. 

Laurence  Learner,  a  Journalist  covering  the 
hearings,  commented.  "There  had  been  some- 
thing so  admirable,  so  likable  about  Senator 
Ervln  and  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted 
the  hearings.  Even  those  mountain  stories, 
he  couldn't  resist  telling  them,  but  then  he 
would  hurry  through,  the  words  spilling 
down  his  chest  so  that  much  of  the  time  it 
was  impossible  to  understand;  but  everyone 
would  laugh  anyway.  When  be  talked  of  the 
meaning  of  a  free  press — unaware  of  report- 
ers or  cameras  or  anything  but  his  Ideas,  as 
if  his  very  words  might  reaffirm  belief  in 
liberty — he  was  truly  Inspiring."  ■' 

To  Ervln  the  Constitution  Is  the  most  pre- 
cious of  American  possessions,  and  be  speaks 
of  It  with  language  and  emotion  one  rarely 
hears,  even  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  In  this 
perspective.  It  Is  no  irony  that  Sam  Ervln, 
firm  defender  of  the  flrst  amendment.  Is  also 
the  Senate's  most  brilliantly  effective  oppo- 
nent of  civil  rights  legislation.  He  takes  as 
his  dictum  Justice  Brandels'  statement  that, 
"the  great  dangers  to  liberty  lurk  In  the  in- 
sidious encroachment  by  men  of  zeal,  well- 
meaning,  but  without  understanding." " 
Ervln  certainly  understands,  which  makes 
his  arguments  all  the  better. 

Many  people  wonder  why  Ervln  has 
emerged  as  the  "enfant  terrible"  ">  of  Con- 
gress Instead  of  more  obvious  leaders  like 
Mike  Mansfield  or  Ted  Kennedy.  It  Is  partly 
due  to  his  seniority  as  a  Senator  of  twenty 
years,  after  replacing  Clyde  Hoey  after  his 
sudden  death  m  early  summer  of  1954.  But 
mostly  it  is  because  he  is  known  as  one  of  the 
most  high  ranking  oonstttutlonallsts  In  the 
Senate,  a  man  of  personal  prestige,  of  such 
Judicial  temperament,  that  he  Is  not  easily 
attacked.  His  beliefs,  or  principles,  can  be 
traced  to  his  early  childhood  and  beyond. 


Sam  Ervln  was  born  In  Morganton,  North 
Carolina  (population  13.000)  on  September 
27,  1896  Into  a  family  where  both  bis  father 
and  grandfather  were  lawyers.  It  was  bis 
father  who  taught  him  that  the  threat  to 
liberty  comes  from  Government,  and  instilled 
in  him  a  fierce  sense  of  Independence  and 
Individuality. 

As  a  young  boy,  Ervln  was  addicted  to 
learning  and  toy  soldiers.  He  was  either  read- 
ing up  on  his  ancestorial  past,  or  hanging 
around  the  Burke  County  Courthouse  as  his 
father,  in  Victorian  cut-away  tails,  tried 
trials. 

In  1917,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  In  the 
Infantry,  served  in  France,  where  he  was 
wounded  twice,  cited  for  gallantry  twice,  and 
awarded  the  French  Pourragere,  Purple 
Heart  with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster,  Sliver  Star,  and 
Distinguished  Service  Cross.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  North  Carolina  Bar  in  1919. 
He  then  entered  Harvard  Law  School  as  a 
third  year  student.  In  hopes  that  he  would 
acquire  a  better  education.  Mainly,  It  was 
because  he  was  In  love  with  bis  childhood 
sweetheart,  Margaret  Bruce  Bell,  and  feared 
that  she  would  not  wait  four  years  so  he 
could  complete  law  school.  Ervln  graduated 
in  1922;  marrying  roon  afterward.  He  and  his 
wife,  Margaret,  have  been  married  almost 
fifty  years  and  have  three  grown  children, 
and  seven  grandchildren. 

Soon  after  Ervln's  graduation,  he  Joined  his 
father's  law  firm.  Said  Ervln  about  beginning 
law:  "My  father,  who  was  an  active  practi- 
tioner at  the  North  Carolina  Bar  for  sixty-five 
years,  gave  me  this  sage  advice  on  this  point 
when  I  entered  his  law  office  many  years  ago : 
"Salt  down  the  facts;  the  law  will  keep.'  "  *> 

Ervln  stlU  had  bushy  eyebrows  that  Jut- 
tered  up  and  down  when  be  got  nervous,  and 
an  occasional  stutter.  In  court  he  depended 
on  his  wit  and  stories  Just  as  today  In  some 
Instances.  He  was  (and  stlU  is)  extremely 
patriotic,  and  Joined  and  boosted  many  or- 
ganizations. He  was  the  Commander  of  the 
local  National  Ouard  unit,  a  member  of  the 
Masons,  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution,  and  the  Society 
of  the  Cincinnati. 

After  becoming  Senator  In  1954.  he  thrust 
himself  In  the  front  pages  with  a  down-to- 
earth  anecdote  underlining  his  contempt  for 
Joe  McCarthy,  his  Communist-hunting  col- 
leag\ie.  According  to  Ervln,  Uncle  Ephralm 
Swlnk  a  sick  arthritic  mountaineer  was  called 
upon  to  testify  to  his  reUglous  experience  at 
a  revival  meeting.  Uncle  Ephralm  remained 
silent.  Finally  the  minister  said,  "Brother 
Swlnk,  suppose  you  tell  us  what  Ood  has 
done  for  you. "  Uncle  Ephralm  pulled  bis 
crippled  body  from  his  seat  and  replied, 
"Brother,  be  has  mighty  nigh  rulnt  me."  Said 
Ervln.  "Mr.  President,  that  is  about  what 
Senator  McCarthy  has  done  to  the  Senate."  » 
Later  he  became  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights,  and 
has  startled  conservatives  and  liberals  alike 
with  some  of  the  positions  bis  seniority  al- 
lows him. 

As  a  result  of  the  Watergate  hearings, 
Ervln  was  forced  to  get  an  unlisted  phone 
number,  as  well  as  be  accompanied  by  two 
plain-clothes  policemen,  whose  presence  em- 
barrassed him  at  first,  but  later  on  praised 
for  their  assistance.  People  became  eo  en- 
thralled at  the  sight  of  him,  that  last  July 
It  was  almost  Impossible  to  get  through  a 
crowd  with  his  four  grandchUdren.  Said 
twelve-year-old  Bobby  Ervln.  "It's  Uke  going 
to  the  circus  with  the  organ-grinder."  =» 

Personally,  Ervln  Is  known  to  like  good 
food,  and  has  a  large,  hearty  breakfast  every 
morning  before  walking  the  few  hundred 
yards  to  work  from  bis  two  bedroom  apart- 
ment he  and  his  wife  share  in  Washington, 
D.C.  They  have  a  larger  home  in  Morganton, 
North  Carolina  which  they  sometimes  occupy 
during  Ervln's  time  off.  He  has  few  close 
friends.  "Sam  sticks  pretty  close  to  his  wife 


and  the  Constitution,"  said  Mike  Mansfield. 
"He's  married  to  both."  » 

On  December  19,  1973,  Sam  Ervln  an- 
nounced his  retirement  from  the  Senato  after 
his  present  term  expires  which  will  be  In 
1975.  His  reason  Is  encroaching  old  age.  which 
shortens  an  all  too  shortened  lifespan,  and 
slows  even  the  most  ambitious  of  the  world. 
Ervln  believes  he  works  harder  than  most 
Senators  of  any  age,  and  has  no  doubt  he 
could  win  another  six-year  term,  but  he  can- 
not Ignore  the  fact  that  he  would  be  eighty- 
four  at  the  end  of  It,  however.  Ervln  ex- 
plained: "Since  time  takes  a  constantly  ac- 
celerating toll  on  those  of  us  who  live  many 
years.  It  Is  simply  not  reasonable  for  me  to 
assume  that  my  eye  will  remain  undlmmed 
and  my  natural  force  stay  unabated  for  eo 
long  a  time."  « 

It  took  him  six  months  of  mental  struggle 
to  resolve  what  he  called  "the  hardest  prob- 
lem which  has  ever  confronted  me."  " 

During  retirement  be  will  fish  and  no 
doubt  write  bis  family  history,  which  he 
has  traced  back  to  their  Scottish  origins  and 
their  arrival  Into  the  colonies  In  1732.  He 
was  not  seeking  any  family  crest,  nor  any 
notables,  when  he  traced  his  geneology.  He 
did  it  to  deepen  his  sense  of  uniqueness 
and  freshness  of  the  American  experience. 

Sam  Ervln  has  proven  to  be  an  undeflable 
personage,  someone  unafraid  to  speak  what 
be  feels.  He  baa  restored  my  faith  In  the 
Government,  for  I  know  there  Is  at  least 
one  man  In  an  extremely  Important  position 
who  Is  on  the  side  of  "we  the  people."  »  He 
advocates  freedom  for  all,  and  Is  in  a  poel- 
tlon  where  he  can  do  something  about  It. 
As  he  himself  once  said,  "The  tides  of  fear 
are  rising  and  the  anchors  of  faith  are  drag- 
ging. It  Is  In  such  a  time  frightened  human- 
ity needs  freedom  most. 

"Since  courage  is  better  than  fear  and 
faith  Is  better  than  doubt,  let  us  spurn  fear, 
cherish  faith,  and  dedicate  ourselves  to  thU> 
proposition : 

"Freedom  Is  life's  supreme  valve  and  must 
be  preserved  for  ourselves  and  our  posterity, 
cost  what  It  may."  »» 

The  day  Senator  Ervln  retires,  I  tr\Uy 
shall  mourn,  not  Just  because  I  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  follow  blm  along  the  path 
of  bis  momentous  life,  but  because  our 
country  wUl  have  lost  the  one  link  we  had 
to  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  by  which  our 
Founding  Fathers  buUt  a  nation. 
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RESEARCH  TO  EXPAND  POOD 
PRODUCTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  very  thoughtful  article, 
"Pood,  Piber.  and  Energy,"  by  S.  H.  Witt- 
wer,  director  of  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity's agricultural  experiment  station. 

In  it  he  points  out  the  need  for  re- 
search to  maximize  food  production.  The 
two  most  important  energy-free  but 
energy-producing  biochemical  processes, 
photosynthesis  and  biological  nitrogen 
fixation,  are  receiving  totally  inadequate 
priority  and  funding.  A  third  research 
priority  would  be  to  reduce  the  present 
"wasteful"  conversion  of  grain  to  meat. 
The  author  also  recommends  that  we 
attempt  to  increase  agriculture  produc- 
tion by  50  percent  over  the  next  5  years 
and  rebuild  our  reserve  food  stocks. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  thoughtful  article  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pood,  Fiber,  and  Energy 
(By  S.  H.  Wittwer) 
The  rapidity  of  change  In  food  and  fiber 
supplies    and    prices    Is    cause    for   national 
alarm  and  frustration. 

Never  has  food  production  been  so  great 
and  the  harvests  been  so  bountiful  as  they 
were  In  1973.  Record  crops  of  corn,  wheat, 
soybeans  and  sorghum  were  harvested.  Yet, 
the  United  States  has.  in  a  few  months,  gone 
from  the  threshold  of  burdensome  surpluses 
to  nagging  and  persistent  shortages  of  food, 
feed,  fiber  and  energy. 

There  have  been  dramatic  Increases  in 
national  and  global  consumption  and  ac- 
quisition of  food,  feedstuffs,  forest  products, 
and  natural  fibers.  Parallel  with  these  are  es- 
calating demands  and  rising  costs  for  energy 
dependent  fertilizers  and  crop  protecting 
ihemicals.  Greater  incomes  and  affluency  at 
home  and  abroad,  coupled  with  population 
Increases,  have  created  a  demand  for  re- 
sources which  appears  almost  boundless.  Ag- 
ricultural exports  have  escalated  from  $8.5 
bUlion  to  an  estimated  $19  billion  In  Just 
two  years,  each  year  almost  doubling  the 
record  of  the  previous  one.  The  result  has 
been  diminishing  land  and  water  reserves, 
dwindling  stocks  of  grains  and  processed 
foods,  and  soaring  prices. 


Agriculture  is  the  only  major  industry  in 
this  nation,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  petroleum  refining  and  electric  power 
generation  where  the  energy  output  Is 
greater  than  the  Input.  This  Is  true  at  least 
for  crop  production. 

Out  renewable  resources. — The  products  of 
agriculture,  forestry,  fisheries,  wildlife  and 
range  are  renewable  resources.  Food,  fiber 
(cotton,  wool.  sUk)  and  timber  are  repro- 
ducible because  solar  energy  fixation  through 
photosynthesis  and  biologically  fixed  nitro- 
gen are  free  and  essentially  inexhaustible.  We 
can  go  back  to  the  land,  the  water,  and  the 
air — year  after  year  and  renew  them,  or  re- 
produce the  process.  It  is  true  that  some 
nonrenewable  resources  such  as  fertilizers, 
chemicals,  machinery,  and  fuel  are  needed, 
but  the  energy  return  is  still  better  than 
two  to  one — even  for  the  most  advanced 
technological  Inputs. 

Our  agriculture  and  forests  are  a  major 
source  of  energy  production  but  art  seldom 
considered  as  such  In  the  same  vein  as  elec- 
tricity and  fossil  fuels.  A  recent  report,  also 
shows  that  the  ratio  of  kllocalorie  return  to 
input  has  decreased.  It  is  generally  implied 
that  agriculture  has  become  less  efficient  in 
energy  utilization.  The  release  of  land 
through  higher  yields,  however,  is  ignored. 
The  amount  of  land  needed  to  produce  a 
bushel  of  corn  has  been  reduced  by  sixty 
percent  since  1945.  This  has  released  vast 
acreages  for  the  production  of  additional 
crops  Including  soybeans. 

Moreover,  food  production  Is  more  than 
Just  calories.  Proteins,  vitamins,  minerals  and 
flavoring  compounds  are  a  part  of  food.  Even 
indigestible  fibers  and  roughages  play  an 
essential  role  in  hviman  nutrition,  digestive 
well  being,  and  intestinal  health.  Prevalence 
of  cancer  of  the  colon  and  ulcerative  colitis 
has  been  identified  with  a  lack  of  roughage 
In    the   diet. 

Research  needs. — Critically  needed  are  re- 
search investments  to  maximize  or  optimize 
the  production  of  all  food  components  with 
the  least  expenditures  in  energy  accompanied 
by  the  greatest  return.  This  is  where  our  na- 
tional priorities  are  all  fouled  up.  The  two 
most  important  energy-free  (there  is  no 
charge  for  solar  energy)  but  energy-produc- 
ing biochemical  processes  on  earth,  namely, 
photosynthesis  and  biological  nitrogen  fixa- 
tion, both  Intimately  bound  with  the  produc- 
tion of  carbohydrates,  proteins,  fiber  and 
energy,  are  receiving  only  token  research  and 
development  priority  and  support. 

Among  the  21  national  problems  warrant- 
ing greater  research  and  development  efforts 
as  reported  in  1973  by  the  National  Science 
Board  of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
food  production  is  not  listed.  This  is  not  sur- 
prising since  there  is  a  complete  absence  of 
people  even  remotely  connected  with  biology, 
let  alone  agriculture,  in  the  top  echelon  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  This  re- 
flects the  need  for  well  balanced,  interdis- 
ciplinary teams  to  screen,  guide,  and  project 
national  programs.  Biological  and  agricul- 
tural input  for  the  most  esteemed  of  the  na- 
tional science  funding  agencies  is  crucial. 

Photosynthesis. — This  is  the  most  impor- 
tant biochemical  process  on  earth.  By  It, 
the  sun's  electromagnetic  energy  is  converted 
to  chemical  energy  stored  in  plants.  It  re- 
mains today  as  the  world's  most  Important 
renewable  energy  producing  process.  Prom 
it  has  come  the  great  energy  reserves,  the  fos- 
sU  fuels,  which  we  are  now  utilizing  at  an 
ever  accelerating  pace.  To  meet  current  food 
and  fiber  needs  terrestrial  plants  alone  ap- 
propriate approximately  15  billion  tons  of 
carbon  dioxide  a  year  from  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere. Man  has,  through  the  ages,  evolved 
strategies  for  manipulating  the  plant  and  Its 
environment  to  maximize  this  energy  con- 
version process.  It  is  called  agriculture.  The 
technologies  Include  crop  fertilization  with 
mineral   nutrients  applied  to  the  soU   and 


fcllage,  spacing,  irrigation,  improved  light 
receiving  systems  through  plant  structure 
modifications  ant!  leaf  di^lay.  variety  de- 
velopment. Improvement,  and  selection:  pe.'=i 
control,  training  and  pruning,  and  tillage. 
Ultimately,  all  agronomic,  forestry,  range, 
ar.d  hortlculTviral  practices  are  directed  to- 
ward increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  photo- 
synthetic  energy  producing  process. 

Through  photosynthesis  the  energy  re- 
sources of  the  earth,  the  so-called  wealth  of 
nature",  can  be  added  to.  The  result  has  not 
been  an  ecological  disaster,  but  a  mar^ha:ii::g 
of  resources,  most  of  which  are  renewable. 
for  the  lasting  beneSt  of  mankind.  This  has 
relieved  95  percent  of  the  working  force  of 
this  nation  from  food  production,  that  other 
goods  and  services  might  be  provided. 

Biological  nitrogen  fixation. — The  second 
most  important  biochemical  reaction  on 
earth  is  biological  nitrogen  fixation.  World- 
wide, this  process  currently  exceeds  by  seven- 
fold all  chemical  fixation  for  nitrogen  fer- 
tilizer production.  Energy  from  photosyn- 
thesis has  recently  been  identified  as  the 
major  limiting  factor  for  symbiotic  nitrogen 
fixation  in  the  root  nodules  of  soybeans. 
Thus,  a  close  linkage  has  been  established 
between  photosynthetic  capabUlty  and  bio- 
logical nitrogen  fixation.  Further,  it  is  now 
pcssible  to  monitor  the  magnitude  of  bio- 
logical nitrogen  fixation  under  field  condi- 
tions. This  provides  capabUlty  to  maximize 
the  process  through  varietal  selections  of 
crops,  and  the  management  practices  of  time 
of  seeding,  tillage.  fertUlzation.  spacing,  and 
Irrigation. 

Biological  nitrogen  fixation  is  the  second 
process  where  the  resources  of  the  earth,  or 
nature,  can  be  added  upon.  It  is  essentially 
an  unlimited  resource  for  the  production  of 
needed  protein  in  human  nutrition.  The  im- 
mediate  results  could  be  realized  in  the  pro- 
tein-rich legumes  (peas,  beans,  lentils, 
pulses ) . 

Improved  plant  efficiency. — A  critical  re- 
search need  and  partial  answer  to  the  energy 
crisis  would  be  to  increase  the  efficiency  and 
enhance  the  magnitude  of  food  producing 
systems.  Regulation  of  yields  of  major  food 
crops  should  be  a  worldwide  objective  of  top 
priority.  An  increase  of  only  one  percentage 
point  in  the  efficiency  of  energy  conversion 
in  the  green  plant  would  have  a  remarkable 
impact. 

It  Is  a  sad  commentary  that  ^mong^the 
energy  options  currently  listed  for  the  future 
in  the  leading  articles  of  the  most  prestigious 
scientific  Journals,  and  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  congressional  subcommittees  on  energy 
and  the  White  House  CouncU  for  Environ- 
mental Quality,  maximization  of  energy  pro- 
duction through  photosynthe.sis  and  bio- 
logical nitrogen  fixation  as  "renewable  re- 
sources" are  not  worthy  of  mention.  For  the 
short  run  the  emphasis  is  on  nuclear  fission 
and  utilization  of  coal  reserves.  Geothermal 
energy,  solar  energy,  and  nuclear  fusion  are 
suggested  as  possibilities  for  the  year  2000  or 
thereafter.  The  one  process,  namely  photo- 
synthesis, whereby  the  nonrenewable  fossU 
fuels  which  have  heretofore  provided  the 
primary  energy  base  of  the  nation  and  world 
Is  not  on  the  list. 

Increased  agricultural  productivity. — On  a 
positive  note.  I  propose  that  we  establish  as 
a  national  goal,  a  50'~r  Increase  In  agricul- 
tural productivity  during  the  next  five  years 
The  proposition  is  creative,  not  destructive. 
There  is  an  almost  inexhaustible  reserve  of 
carbonates,  including  COj  in  the  earth, 
oceans,  and  atmosphere  that  could  be  photo- 
synthetlcally  fixed  as  carbohydrates.  There 
is  no  shortage  of  nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere 
that  could  be  biologically  fixed  for  protein 
synthesis.  Increased  productivity  per  unit 
land  area  would  also  release  additional  land 
and  the  solar  energy  that  falls  upon  It  for 
additional  food  or  fiber  cropping  or  for  other 
alternatives.  Pood,  fiber,  timber,  and  energy 
may  b^  considered  as  one.  The  products  of 
agriculture,  forestry,  and  the  range  can  all 
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be  viewed,  alternatively,  as  food  or  fiber,  on 
the  one  hand,  or  as  energy,  on  the  other. 
AgrlciUtural  products  and  by-products  con- 
stitute a  vast  energy  resource.  Increased  pro- 
ductivity enlarges  that  resource. 

The  tens  of  millions  of  tons  of  agricultural 
commodities  now  being  exported  abroad  also 
represent  a  maisslve  export  energy.  No  one 
has  yet  provided  the  answer  as  to  how  much 
energy  Is  exported  with  each  bushel  of  wheat, 
corn,  or  soybeans.  A  bushel  of  corn  will  pro- 
duce three  to  four  gallons  of  alcohol.  In  this 
light  we  are  a  major  energy  exporting  na- 
tion. 

It  takes  seven  to  ten  pounds  of  grain  to 
produce  a  pound  of  beef,  and  everyone  wants 
to  eat  beef.  Three  to  four  pounds  of  grain 
are  required  to  prodtice  a  pound  of  pork,  and 
two  pounds  for  chicken.  Those  in  human 
nutrition  may  well  question  the  dietary  need 
for  all  this  meat.  Reduction  of  the  present 
•■wasteful  conversion"  of  grain  to  meat  should 
be  a  third  research  priority.  Annual  per  capita 
food  consumption  In  this  nation  approxi- 
mates the  equivalent  of  2,000  pounds  of 
grain.  In  India  and  Bangladesh,  it  Is  500 
pounds.  Based  on  calorie  equivalents,  it  is 
11.000  per  day.  Obvlou.<!ly,  we  do  not  con- 
sume such  enormous  amounts  of  grain.  Most 


grade  good  rather  than  choice  which  would  The  best  way  to  dampen  such  inflation  Ls 

reduce  feeding  requirements  of  over   1,000  to  moderate  these  elements.  To  cut  taxes  now 

pounds  of  grain  per  animal  and  release  over  as  urged  by  some  Democrats  would  only  add 

half  a  billion  bushels  of  grain;  opportunities  to  the  unfortunate  mix. 

for  disease  control  in  livestock  and  new  vac-  We  should   not   hold  out   the  hope   that 

clnes  for  poultry:   and  Increased  fertUlty  in  reduced  taxes  wlU  Increase  individual  buy- 

swlne    and    multiple    births    in    sheep    and  ing    power    when    we    know    full    well    thai 

*^^^"®-  such  buying  power  would  soon  b«  more  than 

As  one  views  a  world  of  scarcities  ahead—  offset  by  the  inflationary  pressures  created 

shortages  of  food,  energy,  and  natural  fibers;  Those  who  are  already  bearing  the  major  bur- 


an  accelerating  global  demand  for  foodstuffs 
generated  by  population  growth  and  af- 
fluence; and  soaring  food,  energy,  land  and 
water  prices,  one  looks  to  production  capac- 
ity reserves.  It  would  be  a  noble  experiment 
and  a  likely  opportunity,  with  an  economic 
incentive,  to  demonstrate  our  capability  by 
taking  the  Ud  off  U.S.  agricultural  produc- 
tion. 

Lets  look  at  a  goal  of  50'^  increase  in  five 
years.  I  believe  It  is  realistic.  Certainly,  it  is 
needed.  Its  accomplishment  would  depend 
strongly  on  the  input  compllmentaries  of 
land,  water,  fertilizer,  pest  control,  credit  and 
the  weather.  Only  in  this  manner,  however, 
with  reserve  technology  at  hand,  and  more 
that  can  be  generated — there  are  no  bounds 
to  human  creativity — ;    and  a  driving  eco- 


den  of  inflation — the  poor  and  those  millions 
on  low,  fixed  retirement  Incomes — would  ben- 
efit not  at  all  by  a  cut  in  taxes.  Yet  their 
ability  to  buy  what  they  need  would  be  even 
further  impaired. 

It  has  been  argued  that  a  tax  cut  Is 
needed  to  stimulate  the  economy  and  reverse 
the  decline  in  growth  which  the  nation  ex- 
perienced in  the  first  three  months  of  this 
year.  I  disagree  on  three  counts. 

First,  by  the  time  the  money  from  any  tax 
cut  actually  gets  into  the  consumer's  pocket, 
we  wUl  have  entered  a  period  in  which  most 
economists  foresee  an  upturn  in  real  growth. 
This  would  be  Just  the  time  when  a  Jump  In 
consumer  spending  could  b©  most  harmful. 

Second,  the  rising  prices  of  some  Items — 
starting  with  industrial  raw  materials — can 


t      nomlc   incentive,   coupled   with   ain   urgency     be  traced  dlrectlv  to  1  Bhnrt«.r»  Ai  .H^V.. 
Of  it  18  memclently  converted  to  the  meat,     to  perform,  can  we  assess  the  food  prSduc^     To  IncreL  SuLer  deml^X'thLrj^^^ 


milk,  and  eggs  which  we  eat 

We  have  witnessed  a  doubling  of  both 
energy  and  food  prices  in  a  matter  of  months. 
We  cannot  deal  with  one  without  the  other. 
A  national  goal  of  50'';  increase  in  agricul- 
tural productivity  would  be  less  than  10'^;, 
a  year,  since  It  would  be  compovinded  an- 
nually. It  should  have  a  significant  Impact 
on  world  trade,  balance  of  payments,  reestab- 
lishing the  Integrity  of  the  dollar,  and  meet- 
ing the  food  needs  of  hungry  nations  with 
money;  and,  for  people  In  the  les-ser  devel- 
oped nations  with  no  money.  It  would  rebuild 
dangerotisly  low  food  stocks  and  reestablish 
price  stability.  A  powerful  political  force 
could  thus  be  exerted  for  world  peace.  Seven- 
ty percent  of  all  the  food  sxirplus  on  this 
planet  is  already  provided  by  tne -U.S.A. 

Reevaluation  of  national  goals.— Sucti  a 
goal  would  force  a  reassessment  of  land 
and  w^ater  uses.  Social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic constraints  on  food  producing  systems 
would  need  -eevaluatlon.  Priorities  would 
need  to  be  established  sis  to  uses  of  energy, 
land,  water,  and  some  nonrenewable  miner- 
als. The  impact  on  the  environment  and 
natiural  ecosystems  would  need  reassess- 
ment. Finally,  a  basic  philosophical  change 
must  occur  In  the  minds  of  the  American 
people.  Namely,  It  would  be  important  and 


.)«««»„»„.»     „#  *wi         *.  ^  xw  ,j       ncrease  consumer  demand  for  these  goods 

tion  capacity  of  this  nation,  and  the  world,     would  only  add  to  the  upward  oressure^ 
Technology    reserves    become    focal    In    a      their  prices.  upwara  pressure  on 


world  food  and  energy  situation  which  has 
become  more  difficult  than  at  any  time  since 
the  devastations  of  World  War  n.  Some 
major  changes  In  diet  might  be  necessary. 
One  has  already  occurred  in  the  decreased 
per  capita  consumption  of  beef  In  1973.  These 
changes  c^d  t>e  beneficial.  Whilt  other  ac- 
csptable  alternatives  do  we  have? 

The  Issue  Is  also  one  of  renewable  versus 
nonrenewable  resources.  No  one  has  been 
able  to  put  a  price,  or  a  limit,  on  the  solar 
energy  which  could  be  captured  In  photo- 
s;-nthesls  nor  the  nitrogen  from  the  atmos- 
phere that  is  fixed  by  soil  micro-organisms. 


A    TAX    CUT    NOW    WOULD    MAKE 
NO   SENSE 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day, May  5,  1974.  an  article  written  by 
Senator  Charles  H.  Percy  entitled  "A 
Tax  Cut  Now  Would  Make  No  Sense," 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Star-News. 
In  this  article,  the  Senator  gives  reasons 
why  a  tax  cut  would  be  economically 


impractical  although  it  may  sound  po- 
deslrable  to  live  in  harmony  with  food  pro-  litically  attractive  at  first  glance.  I  be- 
duclng  systems  as  well  as  in  harmony  with     lieve  that  Senator  Percy's  article  is  ex- 


nature.  The  two  are  not  incompatible 

A  goal  of  50  ;  Increase  in  productivity  In 
five  years,  would  require  rapid  replenishment 
of  dwindling  technology  reserves.  The  box- 
cars need  refilling.  There  Is  much  technology 
that  is  now  in  the  experimental  stage  that 
can  be  released  in  the  near  future,  especially 
If  there  Is  an  economic  Incentive.  Such  re- 
search in  progress  Includes  greater  pbotosyn- 
thetlc  efficiency  and  the  inhibition  of  photo- 
respiration  of  plants,  genetically,  physically, 
and  chemically;  enhancement  of  biological 
nitrogen  fixation;  somatic  cell  hybridization 
for  the  creation  of  new  plant  species;  im- 
proved water  and  fertilizer  management,  in- 
cluding drip  Irrigation;  improved  grain 
quality,  especially  amino  acid  distribution 
in  food  grains;  new  strategies  for  pest  con- 
trol; protected  cultivation;  carbon  dioxide 
enrichment;  multiple,  relay  and  intensive 
cropping:  reduced  tillage,  especially  Impor- 
tant in  that  it  conserves  soil,  water,  and 
energy;  plant  growth  regulants;  new  crops; 
use  of  nonprotein  nitrogen  (NPN)  in  rumi- 
nant rations;  crop  residues  and  pasture  im- 
provement for  optional  utilization  of  acreage 
for  grazing  and  livestock  feeding;  crossbreed- 
ing in  livestock;  producing  beef  carcasses  of 


tremely  interesting  and  presents  facts 
that  should  be  carefully  considered. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator's remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
(From   the   Washington  Star -News,  May  6, 

1974) 

A    Tax   Cut    Now    Wouu>    Make    No   Sense 

(By  Senator  Chablzs  H.  Percy) 

The  recently  proposed  cut  In  federal  taxes 
may  be  politically  appealing  for  some,  but  It 
would  be  economically  disastrous  for  all. 

No  one  questions  that  the  bleak  phenome- 
non of  double-digit  inflation  is  Just  about 
the  worse  of  the  array  of  problems  presently 
facing  the  nation.  Certainly  the  government 
must  do  all  In  Its  power  to  turn  the  spiral 
around. 

Inflation  has  many  parents,  not  all  of  them 
easily  identified.  But  we  do  know  that  a 
high  level  of  business  activity,  blended  with 
a  high  level  of  spendable  income  and  spiced 
by  huge  federal  deficits,  creates  a  sure  recipe 
for  rising  prices. 


Finally,  those  sections  of  the  economy  In 
which  there  may  be  a  need  for  economic 
stimulus  will  not  be  helped  at  all  by  a  tax 
cut.  Sluggish  automobile  production  and  lag- 
ging residential  construction  accounted  for 
most  of  the  negative  growth  rate  in  the  re- 
cent first  quarter;  to  be  vigorous,  these  sec- 
tors must  have  lower  interest  rates  and  an 
easing  of  credit.  Yet  Arthur  Bums  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  have  made  It  clear  that  there 
will  be  no  easing  of  credit  or  lowering  of 
Interest  rates  until  inflation  Is  brought  under 
control. 

The  only  way  to  bring  Interest  rates  down 
Is  to  cool  the  pressures  that  forced  them  up 
In  the  flrst  place.  A  tax  cut  would  have  the 
opposite  effect.  As  Bums  has  said,  additional 
stimulative  measures  at  this  time  will  surely 
give  us  double-digit  infiaUon  for  the  entire 
year. 

Furthermore,  the  particular  kind  of  tax 
cut  suggested — an  increase  in  the  personal 
Income-tax  exemption — is  plainly  inequita- 
ble. On  our  graduated  tax  scale,  taxpayers  in 
the  higher  Income  brackets  would  have  their 
tax  bills  reduced  more  than  those  with 
lower  Incomes,  who  most  need  relief.  If  and 
when  a  tax  cut  should  become  the  right 
thing  to  do.  the  fair  way  to  do  It  will  be 
through  a  reduction  in  the  tax  rates  them- 
selves. 

I  believe  the  best  course  for  Congress  In 
the  weeks  ahead  is  to  reject  any  measure  that 
win  reduce  federal  revenues  and  work  to  keep 
federal  spending  at  no  more  than  its  current 
level.  We  must  also  achieve  final  passage  of 
the  budget  reform  bill,  now  In  conference. 
It  will  give  us  the  mechanism — and  perhaps 
the  discipline — needed  to  bring  down  fed- 
eral spending  at  times  of  heated  business  ac- 
tivity— and  thus  neutralize  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  Inflation. 

Only  if  the  developing  economic  indicators 
later  this  year  do  not  signal  the  expected 
economic  recovery  should  Congress  consider 
stimulative  measures.  If  unemployment,  for 
Instance,  remains  a  serious  problem  or 
worsens,  we  should  respond  through  such 
direct  and  selective  means  as  Increased  fund- 
ing for  public  employment  programs.  Another 
stimulus  would  be  to  correct  the  payroll 
withholding  schedule,  so  that  the  billions 
now  overwlthheld  would  stay  In  the  econ- 
omy. 

In  the  meantime,  let's  not  be  tempted  to 
put  politics  before  the  public  pocketl>ook. 
Bad  economics,  we  should  know  by  now,  is 
also  bad  politics. 
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TAKING  THE  "E"  OUT  OF  HEW 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President,  I  have 
become  a  cosponsor  of  a  measure  which 
I  believe  merits  the  serious  attention  of 
all  my  colleagues.  This  bill,  S.  1059,  Is  a 
proposal  to  establish  a  separate  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

This  action  on  my  part  is  by  no  means 
a  signal  to  society  that  education  in  its 
present  organization  has  failed.  On  the 
contrary,  because  education  in  Its  pres- 
ent form  has  been  successful  over  the 
years,  we  have  educated  our  population 
so  that  we  have  developed  an  advanced 
technology  that  in  turn  requires  central- 
ization and  a  concerted  effort  to  Insure 
an  educated  population. 

According  to  the  National  Education 
Association,  education  is  the  Nation's 
second  largest  enterprise,  involving  pu- 
pils, teachers,  supervisors,  and  adminis- 
trators, who  comprise  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  entire  U.S.  population. 

The  question  arises,  why  does  not  oui 
Federal  Government  already  have  »  sep- 
arate Department  of  Education?  One  re- 
ply to  this  question  Is  that  education  has 
been  considered  a  State  function — which 
it  Is.  However,  the  emphasis  on  educa- 
tion today  Is  national  concern  and  the 
number  of  Federal  dollars  supporting 
education  Is  substantial. 

When  President  Elsenhower  created 
HEW  in  1953,  health,  education,  and  wel- 
fare were  all  mlniscule  In  terms  of  the 
^z&  of  their  organization  as  compared  to 
their  ciu*rent  proportions.  In  fact,  oppo- 
nents of  HEW  at  that  time  questioned 
the  need  for  areas  they  considered  none 
of  the  Federsd  Government's  business. 
Today  there  can  be  no  denial  that  we 
are  involved  In  health,  education,  and 
welfare,  and  there  Is  confirmation  by  the 
public  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
a  legitimate  role  to  play.  In  fiscal  years 
1953  and  1954  the  total  expenditure  for 
HEW  was  imder  $2  billion.  By  fiscal  1973. 
the  HEW  budget  was  $89  billion,  more 
than  40  times  the  amount  In  1953.  The 
question  confronting  m  today  Is  whether 
or  not  Government  Involvement  would 
be  more  efficient  in  a  separate  Depart- 
ment of  Education  or  In  the  current  con- 
glomerate knovi-n  as  HEW. 

WHY  TAKE  THE  "E"  OUT  OF  HEW? 

First,  there  Is  a  need  for  a  strong  voice 
in  education  with  direct  accessibility  to 
the  White  House.  At  the  present  time. 
there  is  no  Cabinet-level  position  specifi- 
cally designated  for  education  alone.  We 
are  the  only  major  nation  which  does 
not  have  a  separate  Cabinet-level  post 
for  education.  The  vast  priorities  of 
health,  education,  and  welfare  are  cur- 
rently presided  over  by  a  single  Cabinet 
officer  whose  directives  in  health  and 
welfare  often  overshadow  education.  The 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare has  been  confronted  with  the  prob- 
lems of  welfare  reform  on  top  of  infla- 
tionary health  care  costs,  coupled  with 
the  problems  in  education  including  the 
financial  crunch  of  schools  and  colleges. 
This  Is  too  big  a  burden  for  one  man  to 
bear.  In  creating  a  Cabinet  level  post 
there  would  be  a  greater  Federal  com- 
mitment to  education.  A  Department  of 
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Education  with  a  Secretary  of  Education 
would  insure  a  fair  hearing  on  educa- 
tional needs,  plans,  and  programs  before 
the  President. 

A  second  reason  for  taking  the  "E" 
out  of  HEW  is  that  educators  have 
urged  the  establishment  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Education  for  some  time  re- 
marking that  HEW  is  too  big.  Six  educa- 
tion organization — ^American  Associa- 
tion of  School  Administrators,  Coimcll 
of  State  School  Officers.  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Boards  of  Education, 
Nationar  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, and  the  National  School  Boards 
Association — have  recommended  that  we 
can  best  focus  on  achieving  excellence 
in  education  by  establishing  a  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  They  contend  that 
HEW  is  becoming  an  anachronism,  and 
that  while  health  and  welfare  could 
easily  remain  under  the  same  organiza- 
tional roof,  education  Is  of  a  different 
nature  and  should  stand  apart.  The 
present  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  is  a  monstrous  bu- 
reaucracy second  only  to  Defense  in  size. 
There  is  little  chance  that  the  position  of 
the  Office  of  Education  would  Improve 
within  HEW. 

A  third  reason  for  a  Department  of 
Education  is  a  need  to  consolidate  the 
Federal  education  effort.  It  is  estimated 
that  approximately  40  different  govern- 
mental units  are  directly  involved  in  ed- 
ucation in  several  hundred  separate 
programs.  Education-related  activities 
reside  in  so  many  different  sigencies  that 
the  result  ts  a  scattered  and  divided  ed- 
ucational effort.  Also,  there  is  quite 
often  fierce  competition  between  agen- 
cies and  wasteful  duplication.  In  effect, 
the  Department  of  Education  would 
eliminate  the  waste  that  goes  on  due  to 
duplication  of  programs.  The  National 
Education  Association  indicates  that  the 
consolidation  of  all  education  programs 
is  the  only  way  to  give  education  the 
status  it  needs,  the  confidence  and  in- 
spiration it  needs,  to  provide  and  im- 
prove education  for  all  children. 

A  fourth  reason  for  taking  the  "E" 
out  of  HEW  and  establishing  a  Depart- 
ment of  Education  is  that  the  Federal 
education  budget  is  already  larger  than 
that  of  some  existing  Departments: 
Commerce,  Justice,  and  Department  of 
State,  for  example.  The  total  budget  by 
account  in  fiscal  year  1975  for  Com- 
merce is  estimated  at  $1.7  billion,  for 
State  is  $893  million  and  for  Justice  is 
$2.1  bUllon— all  of  which  are  below  the 
fiscal  year  1975  budget  authority  for  ed- 
ucation programs  at  $7.6  billion.  The 
size  of  the  education  budget  alone  is 
enough  to  demand  a  Cabinet  level  posi- 
tion. 

Finally,  a  Department  of  Education 
headed  by  a  Secretary  of  Education 
would  in  a  sense  help  the  workings  of 
Congress.  That  is  to  say,  that  a  cabinet- 
level  olHclal  would  provide  a  single  au- 
thority to  answer  the  questions  posed  by 
Congress  concerning  authorizations  and 
appropriations  legislation,  and  one  man 
would  leash  the  responsibility  of  priori- 
ties in  education,  hitherto  engulfed  in  the 
triad  of  HEW. 


now  CAN  WE  SUCCESSTTTIXT  TAKE  THE  "e"  OtTT 
or  HTW? 

I  propose  tliat  a  Department  of  Educa- 
tion be  established.  This  department 
would  be  administered  by  a  Secretary 
of  Education,  a  cabinet  level  post.  My 
bill  would  transfer  those  offices  con- 
cerned with  education  to  the  new  De- 
partment so  that  there  would  be  strong 
coordination  of  education  programs. 

The  first  concern  of  educators  and  of 
Congress  in  contemplating  this  change 
should  be  that  the  educational  needs  of 
our  children  have  the  highest  priority. 
We  must  find  the  best  organizational 
structure  to  address  those  needs.  Educa- 
tion is  big  business.  In  school  year  1972- 
73.  Federal  expenditures  for  education 
were  approximately  11  percent  of  total 
educational  expenditure  in  the  United 
States.  Federal  expenditures  for  educa- 
tion-related programs  will  reach  $16  bil- 
lion in  1975,  according  to  the  fiscal 
year  1975  budget.  In  fact,  NEA  as- 
serts that  6  percent  of  the  Federal  budget 
supports  education  if  we  delve  into  the 
programs  of  all  agencies.  To  take  the  "E" 
from  HEW  wiU.  of  course,  split  up  the 
triad,  but  the  "E"  of  education  will  be 
longest  and  strongest  when  standing 
apart. 


CUTTING  TAXES 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  since 
early  this  year,  several  of  my  Senate  col- 
leagues and  I  have  been  calling  for  some 
form  of  tax  relief  to  ease  the  crushing 
burden  of  infiation  on  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income consumers.  We  have  also 
called  for  a  number  of  specific  and  much 
needed  tax  reform  measures. 

This  morning  the  Washington  Post 
published  an  article  explaining  my  views 
on  this  subject  and  the  reasons  for  them. 
Since  the  Senate  will  soon  consider  the 
profHjsed  tax  cut-tax  reform  measures,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CuTTTNo  Taxes 

(By  HUBKBT  H.  HtrVPHBET) 

In  recent  days  there  has  been  considerable 
criticism,  including  an  editorial  in  The  Wash- 
ington Post,  of  the  proposal  that  we  cut  in- 
come taxes  for  low  and  moderate  income 
consumers.  I  have  proposed  this  course  of 
action,  as  have  others,  as  a  means  of  buttress- 
ing consumer  purchasing  power  and  lii  tliat 
way  fighting  the  recession  that  is  already 
upon  us.  I  believe  the  arguments  against  a 
tax  cut  are  based  on  a  serious  misreading  of 
the  current  economic  situation. 

In  the  first  place,  the  federal  budget  pres- 
ently provides  no  real  stimulus  to  the  econ- 
omy. As  Mr.  Nlzon  correctly  said  in  hla  budget 
message,  "the  recommended  budget  totals 
continue  (the)  policy  of  fiscal  restraint  as 
part  of  a  continuing  antl-inflatlon  program." 
To  be  more  precise,  the  unified  budget  Is 
becoming  more  restrictive,  rising  from  a  fvQl 
employment  surplus  of  $4  bUIion  in  fiscal 
1974  to  an  $8  billion  surplus  In  fiscal  1075. 
This  means  the  96  bUllon  dollar  tax  cut  now 
being  discussed  wotild  lower  the  full  employ- 
m*nt  budget  surplus  for  fiscal  107S  to  about 
the  level  of  restraint  In  last  year's  btidget. 
Even  without  any  revenue  gaining  measurvs, 
a  $6  biUlon  tax  cut  would  not  push  the 
budget  into  an  expansionary  position. 
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In  addition  to  misreading  the  current  fiscal 
position  of  the  federal  budget,  several  critics 
of  a  tax  cut  have  not  looked  at  the  fine  print 
of  the  proposals.  The  proposal  I  prefer,  and 
Intend  to  fight  for.  is  a  tax  cut  coupled  with 
revenue-gaining  tax  reform  along  the  lines 
recommended  by  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee earlier  this  year.  This  would  mean  a 
tax  cut  for  low  and  moderate  income  con- 
sumers, largely  offset  by  a  package  of  tax 
reform  focusing  on  percentage  depletion.  In- 
tangible drilling  expenses,  foreign  tax  pref- 
erences, and  a  strengthening  of  the  minimum 
Income  tax.  With  major  oil  companies  report- 
ing first  quarter  profits  Increases  as  high  as 
123  per  cent,  while  the  real  spendable  earn- 
ings of  consumers  declined  3  per  cent  during 
the  same  quarter,  tax  reform  is  essential  to 
restoring  consumer  confidence  In  the  funda- 
mental fairness  of  our  economic  system. 

Second,  those  who  oppose  a  tax  cut  usually 
inlsunderstAnd  the  nature  of  the  present  in- 
flation. Rather  than  being  the  result  of  ex- 
cessive federal  stimulus,  the  pressure  on 
prices  has  come  from  other  sources.  The  in- 
flation of  1973  was  primarily  the  result  of 
food  and  fuel  supply  problems  that  had  their 
origin  In  specific  policy  errors  and  market  dis- 
ruptions. A  secondary  source  of  Inflation  was 
the  worldwide  boom  in  commodity  prices. 
These  previous  price  increases  are  this  year 
working  their  way  through  the  production 
cycle  as  well  as  stimulating  a  sharp  rise  in 
labor  costs.  And  Inflation  this  year  will  get 
a  further  Jolt  as  business  and  labor  seek  to 
get  "ahead"  of  inflation  after  all  formal 
controls  have  ended  on  Apr)'.  30. 

In  other  words,  inflation  in  1974  has  a 
life  of  its  own  outside  of  the  conventional 
macro-economic  framework.  It  is  now 
nourished  by  a  variety  of  coet  factors  that 
unfortunately  were  Injected  into  the  system 
last  year,  and  which  now  He  beyond  the 
Impact  and  grasp  of  ordinary  fiscal  policy. 
I  would  like  this  point  even  further,  argu- 
ing that  those  who  believe  that  the  current 
Inflation  is  the  result  of  excessive  fiscal  stim- 
ulus, or  that  it  can  be  dealt  with  by  con- 
ventional policies  of  aggregate  restraint,  do 
real  harm  to  the  formulation  of  an  effective 
sntl-inflatlonary  policy. 

While  I  don't  pretend  to  have  a  neat  pack- 
age of  solutions  to  the  problem  of  Inflation,  It 
Is  obvious  to  me  that  we  need  to  develop 
new  techniques  in  this  battle  to  comple- 
ment our  present  economic  tools.  It  is  my 
judgment  that  the  federal  government  must 
establish  a  permanent  institution  to  focus 
on  the  problem  of  inflation.  In  addition  to 
developing  an  Information  system  that  Iden- 
tifies price  problems  before  they  become 
crises,  such  an  institution  should  have  the 
power  to  hold  hearings,  postpone  public  and 
private  decisions  that  could  seriously  under- 
mine price  stability,  make  recommendations 
to  the  Executive  and  Congress  to  Improve 
price  stability,  and  have  Umited  power  to 
Imptoee  legal  sanctions. 

Just  as  they  have  misread  the  nature  of 
the  current  Inflation,  many  of  those  who  op- 
pose a  tax  cut  also  fall  to  read  the  unmis- 
takable signs  of  the  serious  recession  that 
Is  upon  us.  The  huge  drop  In  real  ONP  in 
the  first  quarter  is,  after  all,  the  worst  de- 
cline In  economic  output  since  1968,  and 
much  worse  than  the  administration's  Feb- 
ruary forecast  that  the  economy  would  prob- 
ably only  decline  a  little  In  the  first  quar- 
ter. More  important,  the  recent  statistics 
do  not  reveal  any  sectors  of  the  economy 
with  sufficient  stren^h  to  bring  about  re- 
covery. 

Consumption  spending  has  been  weak  for 
the  last  six  months  and  cannot  be  expected 
to  lead  any  recovery.  In  the  first  quarter, 
real  per  capita  disposable  income  fell  at  a  7 
per  cent  annual  rate,  only  the  sixth  decline 
that  has  occurred  in  the  last  20  years,  and 
the  abarpest  faU  since  1949. 


Residential  construction  expenditures  in 
the  first  quarter  dropped  8  per  cent  and  hava 
fallen  16  per  cent  in  the  last  six  months. 
Housing  starts  in  the  first  quarter  were  34 
per  cent  below  year  earlier  levels.  In  view 
of  the  recent  sharp  rise  in  Interest  rates,  and 
the  incredible  announcement  by  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  Chairman,  Arthur  Burns,  that 
money  will  stay  tight  no  matter  what  It  does 
to  housing,  there  is  presently  no  hope  that 
homebuildlng  will  experience  the  turnaround 
forecast  by  the  administration  earlier  this 
year. 

Business  spending  on  plant  and  eqtUpment, 
which  has  always  been  offered  as  the  back- 
bone of  a  recovery  in  the  second  half  of 
1974.  only  Increased  at  a  7  per  cent  annual 
rate  in  the  first  quarter.  This  Is  considerably 
below  the  1 1  per  cent  annual  rate  of  increase 
in  the  previous  quarter  and  below  the  ex- 
pectations for  capital  expansion  this  year. 
Finally,  net  exports  declined  $3.3  billion  in 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  compared  to 
an  Increase  of  $5.2  billion  in  the  fourth 
quarter. 

Because  the  current  inflation  Is  not  signifi- 
cantly due  to  excessive  budget  stimulus,  and 
because  the  recession  is  upon  us  with  no 
signs  of  recovery,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
case  for  a  tax  cut  Is  made.  This  conclusion 
is  not  reached,  as  some  commentators  have 
inferred,  because  I  regard  unemployment  as 
more  serious  than  Inflation.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  regard  both  inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment as  harmful  to  the  economic  and  social 
fabric.  But  it  is  my  belief  that  a  modest 
tax  cut,  coupled  with  tax  reform,  will  not 
increase  inflation  but  will  express  Itself  In 
higher  output.  Jobs,  and  Income. 


FOOD  AND  THE  POPULATION  CRISIS 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
worldwide  problems  of  food  supply  and 
increasing  world  demand  brought  on  by 
rapid  population  growth  are  every  day 
becoming  a  more  crucial  concern  to  the 
United  States  and  enlightened  people 
in  the  world  over. 

The  Declaration  on  Food  and  Popula- 
tion by  the  Population  Crisis  Committee 
endorsed  by  concerned  citizens  from  over 
80  countries  and  by  many  Members  of 
Congress,  represents  a  momentous  call 
for  Immediate  attention  and  positive  ac- 
tion to  meet  the  demands  of  these  two 
interrelated  problems  which  are  at  the 
heart  of  ^he  future  welfare  of  the  world. 

The  Declaration  on  Food  and  Popu- 
lation presented  to  Secretary-General 
Kurt  Walde'ieim,  of  the  United  Nations, 
on  April  25,  1974,  is  a  dynamic  statement 
of  new  and  obtainable  policy  objectives  in 
this  area.  The  encouraging  response  to  it 
frcai  Secretary-General  Waldheim,  His 
Imperial  Majesty,  the  Shahanshah  Arya- 
mamehr,  of  Iran,  Ambassador  Samar 
Sen,  Permanent  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations  from  India,  His  Excel- 
lency Leopold  Senghor,  President  of  Sen- 
egal, Prime  Minister  Sirimavo  Bandar- 
anaike,  or  Sri  Lanka.  His  ExceUency 
Dong- jo  Kim,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  and  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  is  hopefully  a 
harbinger  of  real  progress  in  this  mat- 
ter of  life  and  death. 

I  applaud  this  sober  effort  to  deal  with 
this  crisis.  As  a  former  director  of  Food 
for  Peace  who  has  seen  firsthand  the 
face  of  starvation,  I  can  only  pray  that 
the  community  of  nations  will  take  heed 
of  this  call  to  action. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Dec- 
laration of  Food  and  Population  and  the 
attached  statements  in  support  of  It  from 
the  distlngxiished  world  leaders  I  have 
mentioned  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Declaxation  on   Food  and  Popih.ation 

No  link  unites  the  family  of  man  more  than 
his  need  for  food.  For  food  is  an  essentleU 
condition  of  life,  common  to  all  people: 
wherever  they  are,  whatever  they  do,  they 
share  alike  in  this  need. 

The  stark  truth  is  that  man's  ability  to 
produce  food  is  not  keeping  pace  with  his 
need.  Despite  efforts  by  governments  and 
the  international  community  to  solve  world 
food  problems,  more  people  are  hungry  today 
that  ever  before. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  the  world's  peo- 
ple are  undernourished.  Population  growth 
Is  adding  75  to  80  million  more  people  each 
year.  200,000  each  day.  Within  the  next  25 
years  or  so  our  present  numbers  of  nearly  4 
billion  will  be  nearly  7  billion.  They  must 
all  b«  fed. 

The  world  food  situation  took  a  sharp  turn 
for  the  worse  in  1972  and  1973: 

1.  Stocks  of  grain  have  hit  an  ail-tlme  low 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Surplus  stocks 
formerly  held  in  reserve  have  nearly  been 
exhausted  and  no  longer  offer  security  against 
widespread  hunger  and  starvation, 

2,  Food  prices  have  reached  new  highs. 
Last  year,  despite  a  record  world  harvest, 
escalating  de'nand  nearly  doubled  grain 
prices.  The  increasing  cost  of  food  threatens 
to  cause  serious  hardship  for  many  people 
already  spending  most  of  what  they  have  on 

.  food. 

3,  Less  of  the  cheaper  protein  foods,  which 
normally  supplement  grain  diets,  is  available. 
The  world's  fish  catch  and  per  caput  produc- 
tion of  proteln-rlch  legumes,  the  staple  diet 
in  many  countries,  have  declined. 

4.  Pood  shortages  have  created  serious 
social  unrest  in  many  parts  of  the  world  and 
are  particularly  severe  in  countries  where 
hunger  and  the  diseases  that  thrive  on  under- 
nourished bodies  are  prevalent.  This  scarcity 
has  been  aggravated  by  the  consumption  of 
more  and  more  grain  to  produce  meat,  eggs 
and  milk. 

6.  Mounting  fertilizer  and  energy  short- 
ages are  reducing  food  production  in  certain 
areas  and  Increaang  food  prices. 

In  this  new  and  threatentlng  situation,  a 
bad  monsoon  In  Asia  (which  could  occur  In 
any  year),  or  a  drought  in  North  America 
(like  those  in  the  1930's  and  19S0's),  could 
mean  severe  malnutrition  for  hundreds  of 
millions  and  death  for  many  millions. 

This  dangerously  unstable  world  food  pic- 
ture, when  seen  against  an  unprecedented 
population  Increase,  has  created  an  immedi- 
ate sense  of  urgency.  The  dangers  of  food 
shortages  could  remain  a  threat  for  the  rest 
of  this  century — even  if,  hopefully,  bumper 
crc^s  in  some  years  create  temporary  sur- 
pluses and  even  if  the  trend  toward  reduced 
birth  rates  becomes  general  throughout  the 
world.  ■ 

World  food  production  In  the  years  ahead 
must  rise  at  least  a  percent  a  year  to  keep 
pace  with  the  present  rate  of  peculation 
growth.  But  It  must  rise  a  good  deal  more 
if  the  world's  people  are  to  be  provided  with 
an  adequate  diet.  This  required  annual  In- 
crease In  food  production  la  considerably 
greater  than  that  which  occurred  during  re- 
cent decades — and  seems  to  be  increasingly 
harder  to  achieve  each  year.  But  unless  there 
is  this  necessary  and  continuous  Increase  in 
food  production,  there  will  be  even  more 
htmger  and  malnutrition  and  soaring  fo'd 
prices. 
T\M  need  to  seek  solutions  la  pressing.  The 
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nature  of  the  problem,  the  precarious  state 
of  world  food  production  mude  critical  by 
predicted  expectations  of  continued  popula- 
tion growth,  calls  for  concerted  action  by  the 
world  community.  There  is  only  one  cure  for 
hunger  and  that  is  food.  No  palliatives  or 
panaceas  in  the  form  of  reports  or  resolutions 
can  alleviate  the  pain  of  empty  stomachs  that 
must  be  filled.  International  resolutions, 
however  blgb-mlnded.  are  a  mockery  if  they 
do  not  have  a  tangible  Impact  on  the  human 
condition. 

The  United  Nations  is  now  providing 
leadership  on  both  these  problems.  In  August 
the  United  Nations  will  convene  the  World 
Population  Conference  In  Bucharest.  In 
November  it  will  convene  the  World  Food 
Conference  In  Rome.  These  are  the  first  oc- 
casions when  governments  have  agreed  to 
meet  to  consider  these  crucial  questions  and 
to  consider  taking  action  on  them. 

With  these  two  conferences  only  a  few 
months  away,  we  urge  governments,  acting 
before,  at  and  after  these  two  global  con- 
ferences, to  consider  realistic  and  purposeful 
measures  such  as  the  following : 

1.  Give  high  priority  to  programs  In  each 
country  which  will  Increase  the  production 
of  grains,  legumes  and  other  staple  food 
crops;  ensure  the  avallablllity  of  proteln- 
rlch  foods,  particularly  to  the  more  vulner- 
able population  groups:  expand  the  produc- 
tion of  fertilizer;  and  improve  the  opportu- 
nities for  small  farmers  to  make  a  reason- 
able living.  Develop  a  comprehensive  and 
constructive  World  Food  Plan  for  adoption 
at  the  World  Food  Conference. 

2.  Support  sound  population  policies  rele- 
vant to  national  needs  which  respect  na- 
tional sovereignty  and  the  diversity  of  so- 
cial, economic  and  cultural  conditions;  ac- 
cept and  assure  the  human  right  of  each 
couple  to  decide  for  themselves  the  spacing 
and  size  of  their  families;  *  and  recognize  the 
corresponding  responsibility  of  governments 
to  provide  their  pec^les  the  information  and 
the  means  to  exercise  this  right  effectively.** 
Embody  these  policies  In  a  World  Population 
Plan  of  Action  to  be  agreed  upon  by  govern- 
ments at  the  World  Population  Conference. 

3.  Recognize  that  the  interdependence  of 
the  world  community  creates  an  obligation  to 
assist  In  the  necessary  funding  of  food  and 
population  programs  by  both  c:eveloplng  and 
developed  countries.  This  call  for  the  elab- 
oration and  Implementation  of  a  global 
strategy  by  the  United  Nations  and  ita  fam- 
ily of  agencies.  Including  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  United  Nations  Fund  for  Popula- 
tion Activities. 

4.  Establish  sufficient  food  reserves  through 
national  and  International  efforts  to  provide 
continuing  vital  Insurance  against  food 
shortages. 

5.  Recognize  that.  In  our  flnit ,:  world  where 
resource5,are  limited,  the  family  of  man 
must  onerhiy,  and  bc^efully  fairly  roon, 
bring  birth  rates  Into  reasonable  balance  with 
the  lowered  death  rates  that  have  been 
achieved.  Many  governments  see  the  need  to 
guide  national  policy  toward  this  objective. 

A  solution  to  the  present  world  food  crisis 
must  be  found  within  the  next  few  years. 
The  social  transformation  which  can  lead  to 
a  reduction  In  the  wSrld  rate  of  fertility, 
along  with  lowering  the  rate  of  mortality 
will  take  decades  to  accomplish.  But  a  start 
must  be  made  now  because  the  mlUlona  of 
people  being  bom  each  year  place  a  heavy 
burden  on  the  resources  available  to  many 
nations  for  education,  health,  employment 
and  the  maintenance  of  environmental 
quality.  A  reduction  In  population  growth 
could  help  alleviate  thU  burden.  Effective 


•United  Nations  Teheran  Declaration  of 
Human  RlghU,  1968  (para.  16) 

**Reaolutlon  1872  (Lll)  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Boonomlc  and  Sodal  Council,  1908 


measures  toward  resolving  both  the  world 
food  and  peculation  problems  must  come 
within  a  total  strategy  of  development.  Not 
only  Is  social  and  economic  development  de- 
sirable in  Itself,  but  also  It  contributes  to 
moderating  population  growth.  All  these 
measures  are  designed  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  life. 

In  this  Declaration,  we  focus  on  food  be- 
cause it  is  the  most  critical  of  the  pressures 
on  the  world  today.  It  Is  the  greatest  mani- 
festation of  world  poverty,  which  has  many 
aspects.  The  absolute  numbers  of  de8i>erately 
poor  are  far  greater  today  than  ever  before 
In  history.  The  need  to  eradicate  acute 
poverty  Is  being  recognized  more  than  ever 
as  a  collective  responsibility.  It  Is  a  task 
which  global  partnership  and  the  demands  of 
social  justice  make  imperative. 

We  repeat,  food  Is  crucial  because  literally 
tens  of  millions  of  lives  are  suspended  In 
the  delicate  balance  between  world  popula- 
tion and  world  food  supplies.  Growing 
populations,  denied  sufficient  food  needed 
for  survival,  resist  all  efforts  to  secure  a 
peaceful  world.  With  Increased  production 
and  more  equitable  distribution  of  food,  the 
future  could  provide  a  prospect  of  less  misery 
and  more  hope  for  countless  people  now  de- 
prived of  the  basic  necessities  that  are  their 
right. 

The  World  Food  Conference  represents  a 
unique  opportunity.  This  opportunity  must 
not  be  missed.  Comprehensive  International 
agreements  must  be  reached  to  assure  at 
least  minimal  food  supplies,  with  sufficient 
annual  carry-over  stocks.  Disastrous  break- 
downs in  the  world  food  supply  can  thus  be 
avoided.  All  nations  may  then  rest  secure  1 1 
the  knowledge  that  this,  the  most  critical  of 
their  Immediate  problems.  Is  being  attacked 
vi-lth  wisdom,  vigor  and  tuilty  of  purpose. 

In  the  name  of  humanity  we  call  upon 
all  governments  and  peoples  everywhere,  rich 
and  poor,  regardless  of  political  and  social 
systems,  to  act — to  act  together — and  to  act 
in  time. 

Statement   by    SECRETAar -General    on    Re- 
cEiviNC     A     Declaration     on     Food     and 

POPtJLATION 

Following  Is  the  text  of  a  statement  made 
by  Secretary-General  Kurt  Waldheim  on  re- 
ceiving a  declaration  on  food  and  population 
presented  by  a  group  of  eminent  intellectuals 
and  scientists  at  a  ceremony  at  United  Na- 
tions Headquarters  today : 

I  am  grateful  to  be  given  this  Declara- 
tion. It  Is  marked  by  a  profound  concern  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  human  condition. 
The  Declaration  is  Important  of  Itself  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  of  the  signers  whose 
standing  In  all  walks  of  life  Is  reflected  by 
the  stature  of  those  who  have  come  to  the 
United  Nations  today  to  bear  witness  to  It. 

I  have  recently  described  the  times  we  are 
living  In  as  being  characterized  by  mass 
poverty,  food  Portages,  an  energy  crisis,  a 
continuing  oppressive  burden  of  military  ex- 
penditure, Inflation  exacerbated  by  world 
monetary  Instability,  and  the  prospect  be- 
fore us  of  a  doubling  of  human  numbers 
by  the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  Declaration  addresses  Itself  primarily 
to  the  dramatic  depletion  of  available  food 
reserves  and  the  shortfall  in  world  food  pro- 
duction. There  Is  no  more  Immediate  task 
than  that  of  rescuing  the  world  from  a  sit- 
uation which,  for  many,  has  always  been 
precarious  and  is  now  even  more  hazard- 
ous. Short-term  measures,  while  essential, 
must  not  be  allowed  to  become  palliatives, 
for  the  coming  years  wlU  Increase  otir  vulner- 
ability. 

Virtually  in  no  other  area  is  It  more  press- 
ing than  in  the  one  to  which  your  Declara- 
tion addresses  Itself:  the  need  to  asstire 
that  the  men,  women,  and  children  of 
Africa,  Asia,  Europw  and  the  Americas,  what- 
ever their  CHlgln,  their  religion,  their  po- 


litical philosophy,  their  age,  their  social 
condition  have  the  basic  foods  which  are 
the  one  essential  and  undebatable  pre-con- 
dition of  a  life  of  dignity  and  decency.  With- 
out an  assured  supply,  all  our  other  aspira- 
tions for  peace,  for  social  justice,  for  growth 
and  creativity,  both  as  Individuals  and  as 
nations,  lose  their  meaning  and  take  on  a 
hollow  ring. 

I  cannot  but  be  sharply  and  painfully 
conscious  of  the  dangers  posed  by  the  Decla- 
ration, having  recently  returned  from  the 
Sahel.  There,  the  stifferlng  provoked  by  a 
six-year  drought  is  resulting  In  premature 
death,  disease  and  a  dreadful  sense  of  help- 
lessness. The  tragic  spectacle  of  dying  cattle 
and  their  owners  fleeing  the  encroaching 
desert  Induces  a  sense  of  desperation  Into 
what  should  be  the  objective  analysis  of  the 
world's  food  situation  and  prospects. 

It  is  no  accident  that  this  Declaration  is 
presented  at  the  United  Nations.  This  body 
was  established  In  the  final  phase  of  the 
most  devastating  war  in  history  not  merely 
to  embody  the  highest  aspirations  of  man- 
kind, but  to  provide  an  operational  vehicle 
for  global  action.  The  present  crisis  and 
those  that  we  can  see  looming  ahead  can  be 
overcome.  They  are  Indeed  a  serious  chal- 
lenge to  use  all  our  forces,  our  determina- 
tion and  Ingenuity  to  provide  a  better  life 
for  future  generations. 

This  Is  a  year  in  which  the  International 
community,  with  some  brutally  abrupt  re- 
minders of  what  the  future  may  hold,  is 
facing  up  to  the  situation.  At  Its  present 
special  session,  the  Oeneral  Assembly  Is  de- 
voting Its  attention  to  finding  the  basis  of 
a  more  equitable  and  workable  economic 
system — a  system  which  takes  into  account 
not  only  the  needs  of  all  nations,  btit  alsti 
the  imperative  Interrelationships  of  the  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  problem:  poverty,  the  con- 
servation and  just  apportionment  of  natural 
resources,  the  preservation  of  the  environ- 
ment, and  the  problems  of  trade  and  mone- 
tary system.  Pood  and  population,  the  two 
urgent  Issues  to  which  your  Declaration  ad- 
dresses Itself,  form  an  Integral  part  of  this 
whole. 

In  August,  In  Bucharest,  for  the  first  time 
Governments  will  hold  a  world  peculation 
conference.  Shortly  afterwards.  In  Rome,  the 
World  Food  Conference  will  offer  Govern- 
ments the  opportunity  to  tackle  the  world 
food  problem.  Your  call  therefore  for  Inter- 
national co-operation  to  ensure  supplies  of 
food  comes  at  an  opportune  moment.  The 
World  Food  Conference  will  present  the 
Member  States  of  the  United  Nations  with 
the  unique  opportunity  to  take  Immediate 
practical  and  urgently  needed  steps  to  re- 
dress a  tragic  situation  which  we  can  no 
longer  affcntl  to  Ignore. 

The  unprecedented  growth  of  the  world's 
poptilatlon  is  compounding  man's  difficulties 
In  feeding  himself.  The  time  at  our  disposal 
Is  very  short.  Tou  point  out  that  the  world's 
food  production  has  barely  kept  pace  with 
population  Increases.  Our  goal  is  not  mere 
survival  but  a  life  of  dignity  and  peace  with 
hope  for  each  new  generation  to  Improve 
the  conditions  of  life  for  the  billions  of  men. 
women  and  children  who  will  Inhabit  the 
earth  In  the  coming  decades. 

Whether  or  not  we  can  Increase  food  pro- 
duction depends,  as  the  Declaration  states. 
not  on  a  torrent  of  words  and  resolutions, 
but  on  adopting  new  and  tangible  objec- 
tives, hammering  out  the  global  strategies 
needed  and  revitalizing  the  machinery  to 
achieve  them.  In  spite  of  its  Ideological  com- 
plexity and  the  political  and  other  con- 
straints that  must  exist  In  any  global  body, 
the  United  Nations  can  and  will  respond. 

It  Is  In  this  same  spirit  of  commitment 
and  determination  that  I  receive  this  Decla- 
ration. I  am  confident  that  the  International 
community  can  and  will  find  humane  solu- 
tions to  the  serious  problems  of  food  and 
population  which  confront  mankind. 
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iMPExiAL  Embassy  or  Iran, 
Washinsfton.  D.C.,  April  22,  1974. 
0«n.  William  H.  Drapex, 
Papulation  Crisis  Committee, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  General  Draper:  I  have  the  honor 
to  forward  herewith  a  message  from  His  Im- 
perial Majesty,  the  Shahanshah  Aryamehr, 
which  is  to  be  presented  to  His  Excellency 
Kurt  Waldhelm,  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations  Organization,  along  with 
the  Declaration  on  Food  and  Population  on 
April  25.  1974. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  add  my  own  signature 
to  the  list  of  those  who  have  signed  the 
Declaration  on  Food  and  Population.  You 
will  find  enclosed  a  copy  with  my  name 
affixed. 

May  I  say  how  very  much  I  appreciate  the 
fact  that  you  and  Senator  Tydings  were  kind 
enough  to  bring  this  matter  to  my  attention. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Ardeshir  Zahedi. 

Message   From   His   Imperial   I.1ajestt,   the 
Shahanshah   Aryamehb  of  Iran,  To   His 
Excellency   KtrRT  Waldheim,   the   Secre- 
tary-General or  THE  United  States 
I  have  learned  with  pleasure  of  the  Decla- 
ration on  Food  and  Population  signed  by  a 
group  of  distinguished  people  which  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization  on  the  25th  of 
April,  1974. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  declara- 
tion will  create  a  sense  of  urgency  and  con- 
tribute to  a  greater  awarenes*;  among  nations 
of  the  grave  problems  facing  mankind  in 
view  of  the  rapid  population  growth  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  precarious  state  of  the 
world  food  production  on  the  other. 

Priority  must  be  given  by  governments  to 
implementing  sound  population  control  and 
environmental  protection  policies,  to  devis- 
ing methods  of  Increasing  food  production 
especially  that  of  grains,  to  encouraging  in- 
creased cooperation  between  developing  and 
developed  countries  In  order  to  provide  aid 
for  population  control  and  food  production 
programs  and  to  making  provisions  for  suf- 
ficient food  reserves  to  guard  against  famine. 
I  earnestly  hope  that  the  World  Popula- 
tion Conference  and  the  World  Food  Con- 
ference organized  by  the  United  Nations  and 
to  be  held  In  August  and  November  respec- 
tively will  help  to  promote  a  concerted  effort 
on  behalf  of  all  the  nations  of  the  globe  to 
seek  wise  solutions  to  these  crucial  issues 
which  will  have  a  vital  bearing  on  the  fu- 
ture of  mankind. 

Ambassador  Samar  Sen 
Ambassador  Samar  Sen,  Permanent  Rep- 
resentative to  the  United  Nations  from  In- 
dia, at  the  ceremony  on  April  26  when  the 
Declaration  on  Food  and  Population  was  of- 
ficially presented  to  Secretary-General  Wald- 
helm, speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter Indira  Gandhi  expressed  her  support  of 
the  Declaration  on  Food  and  Population  and 
her  hope  that  this  worldwide  Initiative  deal- 
ing with  the  two  Important  and  related  prob- 
lems of  food  shortages  and  too  rapid  popu- 
lation growth  would  be  successful.  The  Am- 
bassador concluded  by  stating  that  In  India, 
as  the  Prime  Minister  herself  has  stated 
publicly.  "Family  planning  is  at  the  base  of 
our  whole  endeavor  of  national  develop- 
ment." 

His  Excellency,  Leopold  Senghor 
(Translation  from  French.) 

A  Message  from  His  Excellency,  Leopold 
Senghor,  to  United  Nations  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Kurt  Waldhelm  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Presentation  of  the  Declaration  on  Food 
and  Population,  Delivered  by  Ambassador 
Medoune  Fall  on  AprU  25.  1974 
Mr.  Secretary  General.  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men. On  behalf  of  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public  of   Senegal,   His   Excellency   Leopold 


Senghor.  1  come  to  bring  you  the  support  of 
my  country,  of  my  government  for  this  Dec- 
laration on  Food  and  Population,  and  also 
on  behalf  of  my  President,  my  government 
and  my  people  to  bestow  congratulations 
from  Senegal  to  those  who  undertook  this 
generous  and  opportune  initiative.  I  thank 
you  gentlemen. 

Following  cable  was  received  from  Prime 
Minister  Sirlmavo  Bandaranalke  of  Sri  Lanka 
to  General  William  H.  Draper,  Jr. 

I  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  Join  a  group 
of  lea,ders  to  present  a  Declaration  on  Food 
and  Population  to  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations.  I  regret  my  inability  to 
accept  the  Invitation  due  to  other  commit- 
ments Stop 

I  have  noted  with  great  satisfaction  the 
initiatives  taken  by  you  and  other  distin- 
guished world  citizens  to  focus  attention 
through  this  Declaration  on  one  of  the  most 
crucial  problems  facing  mankind  today  Stop 

We  of  the  developing  world  are  partic- 
ularly conscious  of  the  gravity  of  this  prob- 
lem Stop 

I  am  happy  to  associate  myself  with  the 
Declaration  Stop 

My  government  will  support  all  interna- 
tional action  to  avert  a  world  food  and 
population  crisis  End  of  message. 

Dictated  over  phone  by  Ambassador  of  Sri 
Lanka. 

April  25,  1974. 
His  Ilxcel.ency  Kurt  Waldheim. 
SecT'tnry-  General. 
United  Nations: 

On  be^alf  of  the  Government  and  people 
ol  thtj  Republic  of  Korea.  I  take  great  pleas- 
ure in  expressing  our  firm  support  for  the 
Declaration  on  Pood  and  Population  signed 
by  distinguished  individuals  from  around 
the  world.  It  Is  our  sincere  hope  that,  under 
your  prominent  guidance,  the  said  Declara- 
tion will  receive  the  prompt  attention  of  all 
governments  and  peoples  regardless  of  polit- 
ical and  social  systems,  and  be  translated 
Into  concerned  action  In  order  to  mitigate 
misery  and  create  more  hope  for  mankind 
In  the  future. 

DONG-JO-KlM. 

Minister.  Foreign  Affairs. 

Republic  of  Korea. 

The  Secretary  op  State. 
Washington,  April  25,  1974. 
His  Excellency  Dr.  Kurt  Waldheim. 
Secretary   General   of   the    United   Nations 
NY. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  General:  The  Decla- 
ration on  Pood  and  Population  presented 
to  you  today  vividly  portrays  the  connected 
global  problems  of  food  supply  and  rapid 
population  growth. 

It  Is  a  timely  caU  by  distinguished  citizens 
of  many  countries  for  urgent  attention  to 
two  central  problems  of  human  welfare.  It 
recognizes  that  In  this  Increasingly  interde- 
pendent world  there  is  no  acceptable  al- 
ternative to  nations  working  together  to 
solve  global  problems,  of  which  food  and 
population  are  among  the  most  pressing.  It 
reminds  us  that  the  Individual  nations  and 
the  United  Nations  must  approach  the  World 
Population  Conference  and  the  World  Food 
Conference  with  the  determination  to  seek 
and  agree  on  common  approaches. 

As  I  stated  In  my  address  to  the  Special 
Session  of  General  Assembly,  the  United 
States  will  do  its  part.  We  strongly  support 
a  global  cooperative  effort  to  Increase  food 
production  and  have  removed  all  domestic 
restrictions  on  our  output.  We  will  endeavor 
to  Increase  the  quantity  of  our  food  aid  to 
needy  countries,  give  technological  and  ma- 
terial help  to  efforts  of  developing  countries 
to  expand  their  food  output,  assist  In  the 
production  of  more  fertilizer  and  In  Its  more 
effective  use.  and  Join  other  govemments 
In  a  worldwide  effort  to  rebuild  food  reserves. 


We  hope  that  other  countries  able  to  do  so 
will  make  similar  contributions  and  that  all 
countries  will  take  active  measures  to  bring 
population  growth  and  food  production  into 
better  balance. 

The  food  and  population  crises  threaten 
the  welfare  and  stability  of  peoples  and  na- 
tions. We  must  act  together  with  the  pur- 
pose, the  mutual  confidence  and  the  deter- 
mination to  overcome  them. 
Best  regards. 

Henry   A.  KiseiNCEii. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  BY 
SENATOR  WEICKER 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  joint  state- 
ment of  assets  and  liabilities  of  my  wife 
and  myself  as  of  December  31,  1973,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

WiENDlECK  &  Co.. 

Greenwich,  Conn.,  May  8,  1974. 
Hon.  Lowell  P.  Weicker.  Jr., 
Senator  From  Connecticut, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Weicker:  Pursuant  to  your 
request  we  have  prepared  the  enclosed  joint 
statement  of  assets  and  liabilities  for  you 
and  Mrs.  Weicker  as  of  December  31.  1973. 
Where  applicable  this  statement  Is  based  on 
estimated  values  as  more  fully  explained  in 
the  accompanying  notes. 

The  Items  contained  herein  were  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  generally  accepted 
auditing  standards  and  the  application  of 
such  other  auditing  procedures  as  we  con- 
sidered necessary  In  the  circumstances. 

In  our  opinion  the  aforementioned  state- 
ment presents  fairly  your  assets  and  liabil- 
ities at  December  31.  1973. 

Respectfully   submitted. 

WiENDIECK  &   Co. 

Statement  op  Assets  and  Liabilities — 
December  31.  1973 
Assets: 

Cash    W.  565 

Marketable   securities    (Schedule 

1  and  Notes  1  and  6) 67.218 

Cash  value  of  life  Insurance 3,780 

Interest  in  W-Ventures.  partner- 
ship  (Investment  Club) 2.995 

Residence,  pledged  on  mortgage 

note  (Note  2) 219.750 

Automobiles    4.825 

Household  furnishings,  paint- 
ings. Jewelry,  personal  prop- 
erty     70.175 

Accumulated  deductions  for  Civil 

Service    retirement 16,619 

Deposit  on  real  estate  (Note  3) 5,300 

Contingent  asset  (Notes  4 
and   5) 

Total  assets 395,227 

Liabilities : 

Accounts  payable 671 

9"^  demand  loan  (monthly  In- 
terest-voluntary reductions) 
(Note    6) 20,000 

10';;  demand  loan  (monthly  in- 
terest-voluntary reductions) 
(Note    6) 10,000 

1\^  %  mortgage,  maturing  in  1998, 
secured  by  residence  (annual 
amortization  and  interest  pay- 
ments amount  to  $8368) 09,  187 

Total  liabilities 129,858 


Excess  of  assets  over  liabilities 265,369 

The  Notes  to  the  Statement  of  Assets  and 
Liabilities  are  an  Integral  part  of  this  state- 
ment. 
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MARKETABLE  SECURITIES 


Shares 


Market 
valu* 


Slock: 

Atnerican  Brands,  Inc 

American  Express  (k) ... 

Block  Drug  Co 

Charter  Publishing  Co 

Colonial  Penn  Group  Inc.,  common  . 

friendly  Ice  Cream  Corp 

Garfinckel,  Brooks  Bros.,  Miller  & 

Rhoads.  Inc.. 

General  Signal  Corp.,  common 

Heublcin.  Inc 

Hewlett— Packard  Co.,  common 

Maryland  Cup  Corp.,  common 

Marriott  Corp..  Inc 

Merck  &  Co.,  Inc..  common 

Mesa  Petroleum 

National  Airlines,  common 

Pacific  Power  A  Light 

Scudder  Common  Stock  Fund 


100 
75 

550 

377 
50 

475 

125 
83 

160 
50 

175 

125 
38 
50 

125 
60 

239 


J3,  225 
3,375 
6.600 
1,885 
2,869 
6.650 

1,500 


,109 

,980 

.043 

,406 

,375 

.069 

1,913 

1,891 

1.515 

2,053 


Subtotal. 


Bonds: 

Heublein,  Inc.  4'^  percent  con- 
vertible debenture  due  May  IS, 
1997  (face  value) .      $6,000 

Maryland  Cup  i\i  percent  due  1994 
(lace  value) 7,000 


57,458 

5;  280 
4,480 


Subtotal. 
ToW.... 


9,760 
677218 


NOTBS  TO  THC  STATEMENT  OF  ASSETS  AND 
LUBILITIES 

Note  1. — Marketable  Securities.  The 
amounts  shown  represent  the  market  value 
at  December  31,  1973  as  represented  by  the 
quoted  closing  or  latest  bid  prices. 

Note  2. — The  assessed  value  for  property 
taxes  was  ascertained  to  be  $175,800  and  tak- 
ing Into  consideration  the  usual  relationship 
of  assessed  value  to  actual  market  values  an 
estimated  value  of  $219,750  was  Indicated. 

Note  3. — This  represents  a  down  payment 
on  the  purchase  of  a  condominium  at  the 
Coloney  Beach  &  Tennis  Club,  Sarasota, 
Florida.  The  total  purchase  price  will  be 
$53,000. 

Note  4. — Senator  Weicker  is  a  beneficiary 
of  certain  trust  funds  which  produced  an 
Income  of  $9,290  in  1973.  In  one  Instance  he 
lias  the  power  of  appointment  but  cannot 
Inherit  the  principal.  In  connection  with  the 
other  trusts,  he  does  not  have  the  power  of 
appointment.  One  trust  fund  permits  him  to 
take  down  10%  annually.  The  value  of  this 
trust  on  December  31,  1973  was  $182,340. 

Contingencies  within  certain  other  trusts 
preclude  the  actuarial  determination  of  a 
present  value.  He  Is  not  a  trustee  and  has  no 
control  over  Investments  of  any  trust. 

Note  6. — Mrs.  Weicker  Is  a  beneficiary  of  a 
trust  established  for  her  mother  and  aunt 
which  provides  Income  of  roughly  $1,000  a 
year  to  her.  Upon  her  mothers  death,  Mrs. 
Weicker  would  Inherit  one-third  of  her 
mothers  interest.  As  of  December  31,  1973, 
the  value  of  Mrs.  Welcker's  one-sixth  share 
amounted  to  approximately  $28,000. 

Note  6.— As  of  December  31,  1973,  the  fol- 
lowing securities  were  held  as  collateral  for 
the  demand  loans : 


Shares 


Market 
valiM 


StKk: 

Maryland  CupCorp.,  common 

Marriott  Corp.,  Inc ....... 

Friendly  Ice  Cream  Corp .- 

Merck  t  Co.,  Inc.,  common .■ 

Cok)nial  Penn  Group,  Inc.,  common. 

HewMt-Packard  Co.,  common : 

Block  Oruc  Co ; 

National  AirlinM,  common .■ 

Pacific  Power  4ll|ht i: 

TeW..-.^^ .-=~ 


175 

125 

265 

38 

50 

50 

3S0 

100 

as 


$2,406 
2,375 
3,710 
3,069 
2,869 
4,044 
4,200 
1,513 
$$3 


zTi       25,06$ 


FORMER  PENTAGON  OFFICIALS 
URGE  $14.9  BILLION  CUT  IN  MILI- 
TARY BUDGET 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday a  group  of  21  distinguished  for- 
mer Pentagon  and  National  Security 
Council  officials  released  an  analysis  of 
the  fiscal  year  1975  military  budget  indi- 
cating that  some  $14.9  billion  could  be 
cut  without  any  negative  effect  on  na- 
tional security. 

They  proposed  a  $5.9  billion  cut  in 
general  purpose  forces,  $4  billion  In 
military  efficiency,  $2.5  billion  in  stra- 
tegic forces,  $1.4  billion  for  Southeast 
Asia  military  assistance  and  $1.1  billion 
for  military  assistance  programs. 

Although  I  personally  tliink  this  rec- 
ommendation is  too  high,  the  expertise 
that  went  into  this  study  forces  any 
reader  to  consider  carefully  what  has 
been  proposed. 

The  list  of  names  reads  like  a  who's 
who  of  the  defense  world :  Former  Assist- 
ant Secretaries  of  Defense,  Director  and 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmsunent  Agency,  a  Deputy  Director 
of  the  CIA,  a  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering,  staff  members 
of  the  National  Security  Council. 

The  names  go  on  and  on  representing 
countless  years  of  experience  at  the  high- 
est policy  levels  of  Government  under 
Democratic  and  Republican  administra- 
tions. Their  recommendations  cannot  be 
dismissed  with  a  wave  of  the  hand  or  a 
short  statement  of  rebuttal. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  Members  to 
read  this  document  regardless  of  their 
feelings  on  the  military  spending  issue. 
We  simply  cannot  Ignore  the  scope  of 
knowledge  and  talent  that  went  into  this 
study. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  this  report  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MiLITART    POLICT    AND    BtTDCET   PHIOBITIES 

Fiscal  Year  1976 

Presented  by: 

Paul  C.  Wamke,  Convener — Former  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  (International  Se- 
curity AfTalrs). 

Adrian  S.  Fisher — ^Former  Deputy  Director, 
U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Alfred  B.  Pitt — Former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Manpower). 

William  Foster — ^Former  Director,  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Alvln  Friedman — ^Former  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (International  Security 
Affairs). 

Roswell  Ollpatrlc — Former  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

Morton  Halperln — Former  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Policy  Planning  and 
Arms  Control). 

Townsend  Hoopes — Former  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Douglas  Klnnard,  U.S.  Army, 
Ret. — Formerly  In  the  U.S.  Military  Assistance 
Command,  South  Vietnam. 

George  B.  Klstlakowsky — Former  Presiden- 
tial Science  Advisor  to  President  Elsenhower. 

Anthony  Lake — Former  staff  member.  Na- 
tional Sectirlty  Covincll. 

Bear  Adm.  Gene  LaRocque,  U.S.  Navy, 
Ret. — Former  Commander,  Carrier  Task 
Group,  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet. 


Vice  Adm.  John  M.  Lee,  U.S.  Navy,  Ret. — 
Former  Assistant  Director,  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Earl  Ravenal — Former  Director,  Asian  Di- 
vision (Systems  Analysis),  Department  oi 
Defense. 

Herbert  Scoville,  Jr.— Former  Deputy  Di- 
rector, Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

Ivan  Selln — Former  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (Strategic  Programs). 

Richard  C.  Steadman — Former  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (East  Asia  and 
Pacific  Affairs). 

James  C.  Thomson.  Jr. — Former  staff  mem- 
ber. National  Security  CouncU. 

Adam  YarmoUnsky — Former  Deputy  As- 
Fl-stant  Secretary  of  Defense  (International 
Security  Affairs). 

Herbert  F.  York — Former  Director  of  De- 
fense Research  and  Engineering. 

Walter  Slocombe.  Editor — ^Former  staH 
member.  National  Security  CouncU. 

SUMMARY    OP    FEASIBLE    REDUCTIONS    IM    FISCAL 
YEAR    1975    MILITART    BCDOET    AtTTHORlTT 

(In  bUllons] 
General  purpose  forces $5.9 

Asia  committed  forces 2.4 

Indian  Ocean  carrier .1 

Reserves    .6 

Procurement    .  2.8 

Military  efBciency 4.0 


Military  support  personnel 2.0 

Civilian    bureaucracy 2.0 


Strategic    forces. 


2.5 


Counterforce   program. 

Trident  submarine 

B-i    bomber 

Strategic    defense 


.3 

1.4 

.5 

.3 


Southeast  Asia  military  assistance 1.4 

Military  assistance  program 1.1 

Total  feasible  reductions 14.9 

MIUTABT    POLICT    AND    BTTDGET    PRIORITIES 

The  Nlxon  Administration  has  proposed  to 
Congress  the  largest  peacetime  mllitarj- 
budget  in  our  history.  The  Administration 
Juggles  Its  figures  to  seek  to  give  the  Im- 
pression that  the  proposed  increase  over  last 
year  Is  only  large  enough  to  cover  pay  and 
price  Increases — about  $5  billion.  But  the 
truth  Is  that,  if  all  the  requests  that  are 
really  part  of  the  FY  1975  program  are 
counted,  the  actual  increase  Is  about  $13  bil- 
lion. This  proposal  comes  at  a  time  when  the 
Administration  is  freezing  budgets  and  im- 
pounding funds  appropriat«d  by  Congress 
for  vital  domestic  programs.  Moreover,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  admitted  that  his 
request  for  national  defense  needs  would 
have  been  more  than  $6  billion  lower  bad  he 
not  been  encouraged  to  Include  funds  In  the 
hope  that  more  military  buying  might  stave 
off  a  recession. 

The  huge  size  of  the  request  the  attempt , 
to  camouflage  the  real  Increase  from  last ' 
year  and  the  open  admission  that  extra  bil- 
lions for  the  Pentagon  are  included  to  stimu- 
late the  economy  make  It  more  necessary 
than  ever  that  Congress  looks  Independently 
and  critically  at  the  real  need  for  military 
spending  to  serve  our  national  interests-^ 
and  at  how  much  of  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion's proposals  involves  waste,  continuance 
of  unwise  past  programs  and  unsound  ef- 
forts at  pump-priming. 

In  this  r*p<Hl,  we  propose  an  approach  to 
end  the  remorseless  growth  of  the  defense 
budget.  Also  outlined  are  certain  feasible 
meamiree  that  can  be  taiken  and  programs 
that  can  be  cut  without  risk  to  our  national 
seourlty.  These  reductions,  which  are  lllua- 
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tratlve   rather    than   comprehensive.    woiUd  than  any  peacetime  military  budget  in  our  lion),  pollution  control  ($700  mUUon)    iten- 

total  nearly  $15  bUUon.  well  In  excess  of  the  htotory.  higher  Indeed  than  any  during  the  era!  revenue  sharing   (»6  2  bUUon)     eneritv 

amount  necessary  to  achieve  the  «I1  blUlon  Vietnam  War   years.  Even  allowing  for  the  research    ($2.1   billion).  The  Administration 

In  savings  we  recommended  for  FY  1975.  reduced  value  of  today's  dollars,  the  contrast  has  Impounded  some  $11  billion  for  water 

THB    MAL    FT    i»75    VTDGKT  *'"*  °^*^  poBt-waf  budgets  Is  Striking.  By  treatment,  housing,  health,  education,  wel- 

DesDite  the  end  of  direct  ns    rnmh«t  In  °*  "*'  de^enae  budget  was  less  than  10%  fare   and    mass    transportation    using   as   a 

SoSi^^Vrnd  themuch^alvert^dl^  °'  its   World   II  high;    after  Korea,   in   two  Justification   the  need  for  greater  fiscal  re- 

tente     toe^uKr   buSet^  for  ^19^6  "^Z' ^tl''''^  ^P*'^*'"^«   '*"    *«  ^'^   "^  '"*  sponslbUlty.    When   $375   nxllUon   for   urban 

accuratelv  calculated    ii  siimiflfAntir  MahAr  _  peaK.  transit  Is  Impounded  at  a  time  of  both  an 

th^  that  for  ^1974  ^i^own^^e  table  ^f  Administration  has  fostered  the  Im-  energy  crisis  and  high  unemployment  while 

aft^  pay  a^d  prlc^Lwa^rare  takin  mto  P"^  °° ,*»»»»  *»»•  increased  mUltary  request  «C  billion  U  pumped  Into  the  Pentagon.  It 

"couSt   thrnet  Incre^  (1^  1975  co^tfnt  ^•'"*'',  ^"^^^  ^""^  mUltary   pay   and   the  would  seem  that  the  Administration  favors 

doS)    amoun  s  to  M  0  wJlon  or  9^^-  ^'^L?^  „^^«   volunteer   force.   But  compared  unneeded   military  spending  over  even   the 

cent^lXTr^e  in^al  soendln^  l^lcStes  ^  ".  ^"*'  °'^*'"  "*"  °'  ^'  ^""^^"^  ^"^^  '"^"^  e.:.sentlal  and  worthwhile  domestic  pro- 

th.r  ,t,Vi7f.,i^^!.M            spending  Indicates  been  Increased  more.  For  example,  procure-  grams. 

very  sXt^mSr                         "    '^  r^'  *"  "P  "'  *  P"^"*  '•'*  ''""°'^)  •  «^"^*''  °^  '=°""'''  ^P'^'^'^S  '°r  »"»«  government 

very  BUDsiantiaiiy.  development,  test  and  evaluation  would  get  programs    is    not    the    only    alternative    to 

Military    {budget    authority    in    billioni    of  »  15.9  percent  increase  (J  1.3  billion)  and  op-  greater  Pentagon  waste  as  a  means  to  pro- 

dollars]  eratlon  and  maintenance  would  rise  by  13.7  vide  the  needed  degree  of  economic  stlmula- 

Fiscal  year  1974  percent  ($3.3  billion).  By  contrast,  the  costs  tlon.  Instead,  more  money  could  be  put  Into 

Enacted  bv  rontrwMw-  i  ^°'  ^^^^'  **"*''  mUltary  personnel  have  In-  the  hands  of  the  working  people  who  are 

Deolxtment  ^Toefense                        «7«  -i  '^l*"**?  """^  "^  P*'**""*  *"  ^^  <*   ''"''°°-  "  *""  hATdeat  by  both  recession  and  Inflation 

MiiitCr  ZLtatLn^!          1  o  '^*  *"l^t«er  ^orce  were  terminated,  no  more  through  expanded  and  extended  unemploy- 

wiu«^^^Miance. 4.2  than  •750  mUUon  would  be  saved.  ment    compensation    benefits,    quick-impact 

Add  suoDlementaia'r *  economics  and  the  MiLiTAaT  budget  local  programs  of  public  employment,  a  tem- 

Pay  Increases-.   :. 3.  4  Secretary  Schleslnger  told  the  Mahon  De-  f,S  "I'^f  *?  °^*!;»  »o^"^,8«<:"rtty  wlth- 

Puel  price  Increases 6  ^^^  ApproprUtlons  Subcommittee  In  Feb-  t«„'^„L*',n°'*  "•*""="'"'  ^'^  *^«  '°*=°'"« 

Middle  East  payback .2  r«ary  that  hU  budget  request  would  have  """"'"*  incomes. 

Delete  (for  comparison) :  »>e«'^  only  $8»  billion  (TOA).  Instead  of  the  .  while  the  economy  U  experiencing  a  alow- 

Emergency  aid  to  Israel'                      -2  2  Wl  3  billion  actually  sought,  except  that  this  down.   Infiatlon   is  rampaging.   This  unique 

large  amount  was  added  to  the  FT  1976  mill-  economic  quandary— known  as  stagflation- 
Total   FY   1974...                              88  0  t*'^  budget  request  to  try  to  stimulate  the  means   that   If   federal  spending  is   used   to 

'--  economy  during  the  present  downturn.  No  Influence  economic  activity  emphasis  should 

Fiscal  vear  1975  °°*  outside   the  Nixon  Administration  can  "*  Placed  on  both  Job  creation  and  Inflation 

.  .„.    ,  .     .,                   »    ,  ^^°^  exactly  where  thU  antl-recesslon  pad-  control.    MUltary    spending    is    perhaps    the 

Admlntatratlon  request: »  cmg  1,^3  ^een  hidden.  But  It  Is  clear  that  ^^^t  form  of  federal  spending  in  thU  re- 

oepartment  of  Defense... 91.0  inflating    the   mUltary    budget   Is   a   grossly  Ka^d.  As  noted  on  the  recent  "Monthly  Eco- 

A^        nf"           " ""      ^^  wasteful   device   for   economic   stimulation.  "<""'"    Letter"    of    the    First  National  City 

.^T^~  1         T  ,'y".r"V, .'.; ^*  Any  form  of  government  spending  arguably  ^"n"  °^  New  York.  "Historically,  It  has  sel- 

Add  supplemental  for    readiness    ' 21  can    stimulate    economic    activity     But    for  "o™  proved  good  economics  to  give  an  econ- 

_                                      r                ~~T1  ^O"*"  primary  reasons,  spending  through  the  °^^  *  fiscal  shot   in   the   arm  by   upplng 

lotai  FT  1878 98.1  Department  of  Defense  Is  a  clumsy  and  crude  defense  outlays".  In  reference  to  the  pro- 

Tn^,.«=-    r^r^rr,    BV    , Q-.    ♦^   _^    , »-/ ""  approftch  when  compared  to  other  available  P^^ed  Increase  for  FY  1976.  they  add.  "the 

nR^\                                                          10  measures.  First,  mlUtary  spending  U  gener-  ''^sult  could  be  Inflationary  stimulus  to  an 

iJ:l\l^lr,'^:.'^::i't:,'^li:"",Vi:^"\','  *"y  slower  in  impact  than  Increasing  other  economy   that   has   already   started  on  the 

Less  pay  and  price  increases  (DoDestl-  programs  because  of  built-in  lags  necessary  'oad  to  recovery". 

™       '     - - °  ^  for  cost-effective  contracting.  Figures  on  out-  MUltary  spending  contributes  to  Inflation, 

Re»i    inrr«a.«    fT«m    Tpv    lOTs    t,,   w^  lays  In  the  budget  document  Indicate  that  because  It  diverts  resources  which  are  theii 

imR  /cTI^                                  to   FY  nearly  70  percent  of  the  budget  increases  In  not  available  to  meet  demand  by  consumers 

°  *"•**' "^  niUltary   programs  that  might  be  used   for  or  other  agencies  of  government.  As  demand 

»  Source:  Budget  of  the  United  States  Gov-  stimulation  wUl  not  be  expended  untU  after  is  being  stimulated  by  counter-reces.slonary 

emment:  Fiscal  Year  197S,  Table  13,  page  303.  J^y  1.  1975.  Greater  mUltary  spending  thus  spending  through  the  military  budget,  there 

• /Wd..  page  73.  would  have  Its  major  Impact  not  when  It  wUl    be   greater  upward   pressure   on   prices 

*  Ofllce  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De-  might  help  but  at  the  time  when  boom  con-  for   goods   than   normally   Is   the   case   with 

fense  (Public  Affairs).  "FY  1975  Department  dltlons  are  predicted  by  the  Administration,  military  spending.  As  output  nears  produc- 

of    Defense    Budget",    News    Release    43-74,  Second,  countercyclical  spending  is  less  de-  t«on  capacity  the  pressure  on  prices  becomes 

Feb.  4,  1974.  slrable  through  the  Department  of  Defense  even  more  Intense. 

These  actual  figures  are  distorted  by  the  }^^^  through  other  federal  agencies,  because  the  real  wohld  or  today  and  militart  nemjs 

Administration's    budget    presentation.    The  "  cannot  be  targeted  to  particular  geograph-  xhe  large  real  Increase  In  nrooosed  def«n«. 

Administration  claims  an  Increase  In  budget  '^.J^^'fT^t  ^^.t"  "  effectively.  The  loca-  expendltxTes  would  sTgg^r?hrt,rSehow 

authority  of  only  $6.6  bllUon  or  7.4  percent,  "/"^  °^  the  mlUtary  contractors  or  the  In-  the  military  threat  to  the  United  Stated  hw 

creating  the   Uluslon  that  this  year's  mUl-  stalUtlons    at    which    stimulative    spending  increased.  If  this  wer^  so  the  Admlntet^tto^ 

tary  budget.  In  Secretary  Schleslnger's  words,  ^P^'^'J^  ^i^,  ^'*  fi>  '^"T*^  '^'^''^-  would  have  been  deretlcrin  its  ft^ure^al^t 

in  real  terms  "meanfl  doing  no  more  than  tlon  to  economic  trouble  spots,  especially  if  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  the^at- 

holding  our  own  as  compared  to  1974".  contracts  are  to  be  awarded  on  an  efficient  er  daSr  But  It  S  not  so  RaLi^r  m  S^^e- 

Thls  niuslon  depends  on  two  key  budget  and  competitive  basis.  ^^^  ^hleslnger  rec^nlles   if  his  cJ^nt 

manipulations:  Third.   mUltary   spending   goes   largely  to  Posture  Statement,  the  world  U  "mUltarlly 

Last  year's  budget  would  be  retroactively  Industries  employing  skUled.  well-paid  work-  dominated  by  two  states— ours  and  the  Soviet 

Increased    through    a   $2.1    bUUon    "supple-  era.    Unemployment    is   most   severe   among  Union."  He  asserts  that  "the  Soviet  Union 

mental"  to  buy  new  capability.  This  kind  of  unskilled,  low-Income  people.  Because  of  the  has    historically   been    a   relatively   pnidc  t 

request,— made  at  the  same  time  as  the  FY  high  rate  of  inflation  In  food  and  fuel,  this  and  sober  power"  and  that  the  contlngeii- 

1975  budget— should  properly  be  submitted  same  group   suffers  even   greater  hardships  cles  of  any  Soviet  aggression  against  Western 

as  part  of  that  budget.  from  present  economic  conditions.  Increas-  Europe  are  "unlikely  " 

Aid  of  $2.2  bUllon  for  Israel— not  a  direct  »ng  the  mUltary  budget  provides  little  in  the  instead   of   warnlnes   of    ereater   miutRrv 

part   ot   the   defense   costs   for  the  U.S.-ls  way  of  direct  relief  for  the  hardest  hit  among  threats,  we  are  told  that  Tn  era  of  con^ronu! 

oount«l  in  the  FY  1974  figures  to  which  the  the  unemployed.  tlon  has  yielded   to  an  era  of  negotlatton 

rT.i!l'  "I'^est  is  compared.  The  FY  1975  Fourth.   mUltary   spending  as  a  stimulus  Current   activity   supports   this   contention 

budget,  as  presented,  does  not  Include  any  to  the  economy  is  particularly  wasteful,  be-  The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are 

comparable  request  for  Israel.  White  House  cause.  Instead  of  creating  social  capital  and  engaged  In  continuing  talks  on  the  llmita- 

Deputy   Press   Secretary   Warren,   moreover,  providing  services  vitally  needed  In  our  states,  tlon  of  strategic  nuclear  arms,  and  President 

has  announced  that  Israel  wUl  be  expected  cities,  and  rural  communities.  It  creates  only  Nixon  stUl  plans  for  a  summit  review   In 

tS^  ^^''^  '^^  ''""°°  °'  *^*^  *™^  *"*•  snpe'^'jous  mUltary  hardware.  Moscow  within  the  next  couple  of  months 
•orT?*^"*  *  attempted  distortion,  the  FY  To  grasp  the  significance  of  the  $6  billion  Other  negotiations  between  the  super-powers 
1975  request  la  higher  In  absolute  amount  injected  Into  the  military  budget  for  non-  include  those  on  mutual  troop  reductions 
mUltary   reasons.    Congress   need   only   look  In  Central  Europe  and  on  European  security 

•For  purposes  of  this  analysis,  the  mUltary  at    the    amounts    of    total    federal    funding  and  cooperation.   We  and   the   USSR,   are 

budget  Includes  funding  for  the  Department  'or  other  programs:  education  ($7.6  billion) ,  co-partlclpants  In  the  Geneva  conference  In- 

of  Defense.  Military  Assistance  Program  and  drug    abuse    enforcement    and    prevention  tended  to  bring  stable  peace  to  the  Middle 

mUltary    activities    of    the    Atomic    Energy  ($750  million),  community  development  and  East. 

Commission.  housing   ($6.4  billion),  manpower   ($3.3  bll-  In    Asia,    the    mUlUry    capacity    of    the 
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People's  Republic  of  China  Is  dwarfed  by 
our  own  strategic  air  and  naval  forces.  Our 
relations  with  China  have  Improved,  and 
there  Is  now  an  exchange  of  high  diplomatic 
representatives.  The  only  current  threat  of 
Russian  or  Chinese  aggression  In  Asia  Is  that 
of  a  possible  fratricidal  fight  between  these 
two  great  Communist  powers.  Tlielr  mutual 
hostility  helps  restrain  each  from  military 
adventures  elsewhere. 

We  are.  after  tragic  delay,  no  longer  fight- 
ing or  bombing  In  Indochina.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  notes  that  this  Is  the  "first  budget 
In  a  decade  or  more  that  does  not  Include 
support  of  United  States  forces  In  combat." 

Further  swelling  of  our  defense  budget 
cannot  helpfully  affect  the  course  of  events 
In  the  Middle  East.  We  have  already  in  abun- 
dance the  mUltary  power  that  lends  weight 
to  our  diplomatic  efforts  to  bring  about  a 
settlement. 

Steps  have  been  taken  In  the  past  and 
can  be  taken  In  the  future,  outside  the  reg- 
ular defense  budget,  to  see  that  Israel  has 
the  arms  It  needs  for  Its  own  defense.  And 
certainly  any  direct  U.S.  mUltary  Involve- 
ment would  only  hazard  a  confrontation 
there  between  the  military  superpowers  with 
disastrous  consequences  for  Israel  and  for 
world  peace. 

Nor  does  the  United  States  enter  this  new 
era  of  International  relations  militarily  weak. 
Despite  the  tendency  of  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration and  the  mUltary  services  to  poor- 
mouth  U.S.  defense  capabUlty  at  budget 
time,  the  U.S.  retains  Important  advantages 
over  the  U.S.SJl.  mUltarlly.  For  example, 
the  U.S.  has  been  about  five  years  ahead  of 
the  Soviets  In  the  development  of  MIRV's, 
multiple  warheads  which  can  be  aimed  at 
separate  targets,  and  wrUl  continue  to  lead 
them  In  the  number  of  missile  warheads  well 
Into  the  1980's  no  matter  what  the  Rus- 
sians do.  Nevertheless,  we  are  moving  on  to 
the  next  generations  of  nuclear  warheads 
without  waiting  to  see  whether  this  danger- 
ous and  expensive  race  can  be  halted.  The 
U.S.  does  not  lead  the  U.S.SJl.  In  every 
category  of  weapons  or  units — nor  need  we 
seek  to  do  so.  We  are  today  the  strongest 
mUltary  power  In  history.  What  we  must 
maintain  Is  the  strength,  together  with  our 
allies,  to  deter  or  defiect  any  Soviet  aggres- 
sion against  oxir  territory  or  that  of  nations 
whoee  security  is  Integral  to  otu-  own. 

But,  despite  these  facts,  we  are  asked  now 
to  supply  more  tax  doUars  for  defense  ap- 
propriations and  expenditures,  whUe  badly 
needed  domestic  programs  are  starved  for 
funds  and  Infiatlon  runs  ran^ant.  Our  true 
national  security  Is  sacrificed  to  a  mindless 
drive  for  more  weapons  of  unneeded  com- 
plexity and  Inordinate  expense  and  for  the 
maintenance  at  home  and  overseas  of  mili- 
tary forces  designed  for  contingencies  in 
which  our  mUltary  Involvement  would  dis- 
serve our  national  Interests.  For  our  true 
national  security  Is  neither  measured  nor 
Insured  by  tanks,  planes,  mlssUes,  warships 
and  armed  men  but  by  the  fimdamental 
strength,  unity  and  confidence  of  our  people 
In  our  Institutions,  our  economy  and  our 
society.  We  do  not  protect  but  endanger  that 
real  security  by  excessive  military  spending. 

GENERAL  PURPOSE  FORCES 

Feasible  savings:  S5.9  billion 
General  purpose  forces — Army  and  Marine 
divisions,  land  and  sea  based  tactical  aircraft 
and  naval  vessels  other  than  strategic  mlssUe 
submarines— are  the  most  expensive  part  of 
our  mUltary  budget.  They  absorb  with  their 
support,  at  least  60  percent  of  the  total 
btidget. 

Policy  and  Deployments 
Our  general  purpose  forces  and  where  they 
are  deployed  are  a  major  key  to  our  foreign 
policy  In  reality — as  opposed  to  our  policy  In 
words.  The  world  has  changed  much  In  the 
last  decade,  but  the  conventional  forces  of 
the  United  States  have  changed  little.  Even 


on  the  Defense  Department's  grossly  Inflated 
"constant  dollars"  basis,  which  minimizes 
current  costs,  we  are  spending  virtually  as 
much  on  general  purpose  forces  In  1975  as 
we  spent  In  1964  to  maintain  a  strikingly 
similar  force  structure.  The  Pentagon  claims 
that  our  conventional  forces  have  declined 
sharply  since  1964,  but  the  truth  U  that  the 
peacetime"  force  for  the  70s.  although 
quantitatively  somewhat  smaller.  Is  quali- 
tatively far  more  powerful  than  In  1964.  We 
maintain  essentially  the  same  number  of 
tactical  air  wings.  The  Navy  has  the  same 
number  of  attack  carriers  and  three  times  as 
many  nuclear  attack  submarines.  The  Pen- 
tagon Itself  explains  the  significant  decline 
In  the  number  of  surface  war  ships  as  due 
to  retirement  of  "marginally  effective  ships '. 
The  small  decrease  In  the  number  of  ground 
divisions  from  19M,  to  16  has  reflected  deac- 
tivation of  forces  remaining  in  1964  from  the 
earlier  Berlin  buUdup  and  the  abandonment 
of  plans  to  fight  2>'2  major  land  wars  simulta- 
neously In  Asia  and  Europe.  (Tlie  number  of 
dlvLslons  Is  now  to  be  Increased.)  The  Indi- 
vidual weapons  In  the  1974  force  now  are 
Immensely  more  powerful  and  sophisticated 
than  those  of  1964.  To  give  Just  one  example, 
the  number  of  helicopters  In  the  Army  has 
doubled  In  that  period  and  the  capability  of 
each  has  greatly  Increased. 

Our  deployments  of  these  forces  are  also 
relatively  little  changed  despite  the  vast 
changes  In  the  world.  Tlie  Asian  deployments 
merit  more  attention  than  they  have  received. 
Even  after  the  end  of  direct  U.S.  mUltary 
Involvement  In  the  fighting  In  Southeast 
Asia  and  24  years  after  the  Korean  conflict 
broke  out,  we  stUl  station  some  181,000  troops 
In  the  Western  Pacific  and  Asia,  about  two- 
thirds  as  many  as  in  Europe.  Most  of  the 
36.000  troops  based  In  Thailand  are  classi- 
fied as  Incremental  to  the  baseline  force  and 
are  intended  solely  for  possible  relnterventlon 
into  Vietnam  hostilities.  In  addition,  de- 
spite what  we  should  have  learned  from  the 
Vietnam  experience  about  the  folly  ot  fight- 
ing a  major  land  war  In  Asia,  much  of  our 
general  purpose  force  at  home  Is  committed 
to  Just  such  a  possibility.  Independent  esti- 
mates of  baseline  force  allocations  slot  at 
least  3  of  our  16  ground  divisions  and  8  of 
our  39  tactical  air  wings  to  Asian  contin- 
gencies. . 

We  recommend  that  most  of  the  forces 
maintained  for  Asian  intervention,  including 
the  incremental  force  earmarked  for  Viet- 
nam, be  eliminated.  This  reduction  of  the 
force  structure  wUl  yield  savings  of  $463  mil- 
lion In  Incremental  costs  for  Vietnam  plus 
another  $1.9  billion  for  demobilization  of  3 
divisions,  8  air  wings  and  one  carrier  with 
attendant  direct  fieet  and  shore  support. 

A  minimal  first  step  Congress  could  take 
this  year  should  be  withdrawal  and  demoblU- 
zatlon  of  125,000  U.S.  mUltary  personnel  sta- 
tioned in  Asia.  This  would  Include  the  36.000 
troops  In  ThaUand  and  our  division  In  Korea. 
Even  without  the  U.S.  ground  forces  In  Ko- 
rea, the  South  Koreans  would  retain  about 
a  2-to-l  advantage  over  the  North  Korean 
army.  More  than  20  years  after  the  Korean 
War  these  forces  serve  only  to  foreclose  the 
option  of  non-Involvement  of  American  per- 
sonnel In  the  event  of  conflict.  Now  the  time 
has  come  to  eliminate  this  last  remaining 
automatic  commitment  of  American  forces 
outside  of  Europe.  The  American  forces  re- 
maining In  Asia  after  this  125,000  reduction 
would  be  more  than  ample  to  provide  stabi- 
lizing evidence  of  continued  American  inter- 
est. 

The  most  hotly  debated  aspect  of  our  over- 
seas deployments  have  been  the  forces  sta- 
tionec^  in  Europe.  In  the  Interest  of  the 
United  States,  providing  the  forces  neces- 
sary to  give  the  NATO  alliance  military  and 
political  credlblUty  must  remain  our  highest 
conventional  force  priority.  However,  Con- 
gress has  properly  Insisted  that  our  alUes 
neutralize  the  effect  of  our  NATO  forces  on 


our  balance  of4>ayments  through  the  device 
of  off-set  payments. 

Tliere^^  ce/talnly  no  military  necessity 
nor  any  diplomatic  purpose  for  maintenance 
of  all  our  present  300,000  troops  In  Europe 
Indefinitely.  Nor  can  we  wait  Indefinitely 
for  complex  arms  control  negotiations  ta 
begin  this  process  of  reduction.  We  should 
work  out  with  our  European  allies  a  prac- 
tical program  for  restructuring  our  NATO 
conventional  plans  in  ways  that  wlU  permit 
gradual  but  significant  reductions  in  the 
U.S.  force.  As  a  very  modest  Initial  step. 
European  forces  and  bases  should  be  includ- 
ed in  an  immediate  fifteen  percent  cut  in 
suport  personnel.  In  fact,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  acknowledged  recently  that  at  least 
20.000  support  personnel  could  be  with- 
drawn. Significant  economies  of  personnel 
and  money  would  be  avaUable  by  »educlng 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  In  Europe,  and  this 
can  actually  Increase  our  security  by  mini- 
mizing the  risk  of  nuclear  war.  Moreover, 
abandoning  the  Illusion — shared  neither  by 
the  U.S.S.R.  nor  our  allies — that  a  long  con- 
ventional war  in  Europe  is  a  real  possibility 
would  sharply  reduce  our  support  billets 
there. 

Finally,  the  Congress  should  proceed  with 
caution  in  considering  the  relatively  modest 
request  for  $29  million  to  expand  the  present 
small  communications  facility  at  the  remote 
Indian  Ocean  Island  of  Diego  Garcia.  This 
must  not  be  allowed  to  become  the  first  step 
toward  a  new  and  separate  fieet  for  a  con- 
tinuous U.S.  naval  presence  In  the  Indian 
Ocean  or  an  excuse  for  maintaining  hlf^her 
carrier  levels.  The  Soviet  naval  forces  there 
pose  no  threat  to  our  security.  If  the  open- 
ing of  the  Suez  Canal  makes  that  remote 
marine  expanse  more  accessible  to  Soviet 
ships,  the  ease  with  which  It  could  be  closed 
could  threaten  an  aquatic  trap  for  Soviet 
naval  forces  In  time  of  confilct.  A  decision 
not  to  create  a  massive  U.S.  nUUtary  presence 
In  the  Indian  Ocean  would  contribute  to 
rationality  and  restraint  In  our  foreign  policy 
and  save  Immense  amounts  of  money 
through  the  prevention  of  long-term  costs. 

The  FY  1976  budget  reveals  plans  to  keep 
a  World  War  II  type  carrier  In  commission 
an  extra  year  for  duty  In  the  Indian  Ocean. 
This  ominously  suggests  that  the  Navy  Is 
trsring  to  keep  the  slot  open  for  a  future 
request  for  a  fifth  nuclear  carrier  to  main- 
tain the  traditional  total  of  15  attack  car- 
riers rather  than  proceeding  to  implement 
earlier  Navy  plans  to  reduce  the  carrier  fleet 
to  12  ships.  This  carrier  should  be  deacti- 
vated for  a  savings  of  $100  mUllon  In  FY 
1975. 

Streamline   the  Reserves 

Considerable  waste,  duplication  and  Ineffi- 
ciency can  be  spared  from  the  Administra- 
tion's request  of  $4.8  bUllon  for  the  reserves 
(Including  the  national  guard).  This  is  up 
9  percent  over  FY  1974. 

With  the  end  of  conscription,  the  reserves 
have  replaced  the  draft  as  the  principal 
means  for  expanding  military  forces  in  a  na- 
tional emergency.  However,  despite  the  goal 
of  "total  force  planning",  the  precise  role  of 
the  reserves  In  current  national  security 
planning  remains  unclear. 

In  view  of  actual  capabilities,  the  reserves 
appear  to  be  designed  for  a  conventional  war 
of  Indefinite  duration.  A  blgnlficant  portion 
of  the  reserve  units  Is  to  perform  support 
activities  designed  for  a  World  War  II  type 
conflict,  e.g..  m  governing  occupied  nations. 

Since  escEdation  of  major  conflict  to  a  nu- 
clear war  has  become  a  dominant  reality  for 
nxUitary  planning,  full  mobUlzatlon  of  the 
reserves  for  protracted  conventional  wars 
seems  unlikely.  Given  the  present  readiness 
of  the  reserves.  It  Is  unlikely  that  a  reserve 
division  could  be  deployed  In  time  to  effect 
the  outcome  of  a  short  conventional  war.  De- 
terrence of  conventional  war  now  depends  on 
forces  in  being  which  can  react  quickly.  Even 
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during  the  Vietnam  War— the  longest  con- 
ventional war  In  U.S.  history— there  were 
only  token  mobilizations  of  the  reseiVes. 

In  recent  years,  actual  deployment  of  the 
reserves  has  been  limited  to  domestic  re- 
quirements such  as  disaster  relief  and  quell- 
ing clvU  disorders. 

If  only  the  reserve  units  which  could  be 
used  la  a  short  war  or  for  domestic  emer- 
gencies are  retained,  reserve  personnel  and 
costs  could  be  cut  by  two-thirds.  We  urge 
the  Congress  to  begin  a  thorough  review  of 
the  unit  missions  of  the  reserves  and  to  begin 
paring  back  non-essential  units  which  do  not 
meet  the  practical  realities  of  present  day 
military  requirements.  It  might  be  possible  to 
save  several  billions  of  dollars  in  future  years. 
But  without  redeOnlng  the  role  of  the  re- 
serves in  upholding  U.8.  national  security 
Interests,  significant  savings  can  be  achieved 
In  FT  1976  primarily  through  greater  effi- 
ciencies. 

Marginal  and  Inappropriate  functions 
should  be  eliminated,  particularly  those 
which  survive  from  the  World  War  II  era 
only  through  bureaucratic  momentum.  Many 
administrative,  recruiting  and  training  ac- 
tivities and  facilities  of  the  Army  and  Air 
National  Guard  should  be  merged  with  re- 
serve counterparts.  In  some  Instances,  re- 
serve personnel  could  be  substituted  for  more 
costly  active  duty  personnel  In  support  bil- 
lets. The  manning  for  some  units  should  be 
reduced  to  cadre  status.  If  these  reforms 
were  to  be  Implemented  m  FY  1975,  as  much 
as  (600  million  could  be  saved. 

Procurement  of  New  Weapons 

Ova  general  purpose  forces,  like  our  stra- 
tegic forces,  are  marked  by  Increasingly  com- 
plex and  expensive  weapons  systems.  There 
Is  a  danger  that  by  neglecting  practical  com- 
bat effectiveness  for  goldplatlng  and  super 
sophistication,  the  Pentagon  may  well  ac- 
tually be  reducing  real  military  power.  Slg- 
nlflc&ntly,  the  Pentagon  admits  that  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Middle  East  War  showed  that 
basic  combat  readiness — maintenance,  orga- 
nization of  supply  and  ammunition  stocks — 
has  not  been  adequate  for  modem  conven- 
tional combat. 

We  recommend  that  research,  development 
and  proctirement  of  weapons  for  general  pur- 
pose forces  be  reduced  by  «2.8  billion 
through  a  combination  of  terminating  and 
stretching  out  programs.  Any  additional  costs 
Incurred  from  Implementing  these  cutbacks 
should  be  met  out  of  the  unobligated  bal- 
ances of  budget  authority  now  totaling  some 
(10  bllUon. 

Examples  of  weapons  systems  which  can 
and  should  be  eliminated  or  cut  back  as  we 
bring  the  size,  deployments  and  mission  of 
our  conventional  forces  up  to  date  include: 

Cancel  AWACS,  an  electronics-laden  Boe- 
ing 707  for  airborne  battle  management  and 
air  defense  command  and  control,  which  was 
suddenly  and  unconvlnclngly  shifted  from  a 
strategic  to  a  tactical  mission  ((770  million). 

Halt  the  Navy  P-14  aircraft  program  ((756 
million)  and  the  Phoenlz  missile  being  de- 
veloped for  It  ((100  million).  This  aircraft 
represents  too  little  Improvement  over  the 
P-4  at  skyrocketing  per-unit  costs  to  be  con- 
tmued.  The  new  VFX  "austere"  carrier  air- 
craft proposal  is  far  more  promising. 

Stretch  out  procxirement  of  the  SSN-688 
nuclear  attack  submarine.  Only  two  Instead 
of  three  boats  should  be  buUt  in  FY  1975  for 
a  savings  of  (100  million. 

Suspend  new  tank  development.  The 
Middle  East  War  raises  very  serious  questions 
about  the  role  of  the  traditional  tank  In 
modem  combat  environments  in  which 
mlMlIee  are  uaed  eztenstvely.  Tet  the  Penta- 
gon reeponse  has  been  to  accelerate  procure- 
ment of  M60  tanks  ((237  million)  and  to 
revive  the  main  battle  tank  (XM-1)  killed 
by  CongreaB  In  1971  ((09  mUUon).  Clearly 
some  new  tanks  are  needed,  bat  maMtve 
procurement  and  development  of  a  super 


Unk  are  hardy  Justified  at  present.  The 
appropriation  for  tanks  should  be  limited  to 
(100  million  in  FY  1976. 

Stretch  out  procurement  of  the  DD-963  by 
cutting  the  FY  1978  buUd  ftom  seven  to 
,  three  ships  and  reducing  the  (464  million 
request  to  about  (200  mUllon.  The  unit  cost 
of  this  oversized,  rapidly  obsolesclng  de- 
stroyer is  nearlng  (100  million.  At  the  very 
least,  the  program  should  be  decelerated 
while  the  financial  and  technical  problems 
are  resolved. 

Slow  procurement  of  the  Patrol  Frigate 
((437  million).  This  Imaginative  concept  for 
a  lower  cost,  less  complex  ASW  ship  Is 
threatened  by  a  forced-pace,  high  concur- 
rency rush  to  procurement.  The  lessons  of 
the  DD-963  are  being  Ignored.  A  more  modest 
pace  would  save  (200  million  In  FY  1975  and, 
equally  Important,  would  Increase  the 
chances  for  success  In  the  program. 

Cuts  such  as  these  and  a  more  critical 
look  at  other  aircraft,  missile,  ship  and 
vehicle  programs  in  terms  of  both  procure- 
ment efficiency  and  a  recognition  of  the 
limits  to  U.S.  need  for  conventional  Inter- 
vention forces— especially  In  Asia — could 
yield  an  additional  (300  mUIlon.  Simpler  and 
more  workable  weapons  could  actually  en- 
hance the  effectiveness  of  our  force. 
Personnel 
General  purpose  forces  and  their  support 
are  the  largest  users  of  personnel.  So  it  Is 
here  that  the  greatest  benefits  would  result 
from  economy  in  use  of  this  expensive  re- 
source— and  here  that  the  need  Is  greatest. 
Headquarters,  training,  base  operations  and 
other  areas  in  which  waste  abounds  (detaUed 
elsewhere  in  this  report)  have  their  biggest 
impact  on  general  purpose  forces. 

A  particular  Pentagon  anomaly,  new  In  this 
year,  needs  to  be  stopped  now.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  proposes  to  in- 
crease the  Army  a  full  division  by  the  end 
of  1975 — and  possibly  by  3  divisions  In  two 
or  three  years — as  the  result  of  personnel 
savings  from  efficiencies.  There  Is  no  convin- 
cing evidence  we  need  any  such  build-up  of 
ground  forces  either  to  meet  new  threats  or 
to  negotiate  away  in  arms  control  talks.  In 
fact,  heavy  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  build- 
up as  an  "incentive"  to  the  Army  to  cooperate 
with  efforts  to  shrink  swollen  support  costs. 
This  amounts  to  giving  the  army — and  pre- 
sumably the  other  services  as  well — a  per- 
manent claim  on  the  dollars  and  manpower 
slots  saved  by  eliminating  their  past  waste 
and  inefficiencies,  to  prevent  them  from  sab- 
otaging the  efficiency  program.  This  is  an 
abdication  of  management,  and  It  is  an  insult 
to  our  military  services  to  suggest  that  only 
this  kind  of  tactic  wUl  Induce  them  to  elimi- 
nate waste.  Instead  of  'Taeating  fat  Into  more 
swords",  this  waste  should  be  converted  for 
non-mllltary  purposes. 

MIUTART    EFFICIENCT 

Feasible  savings:  t40  hillion 
Through  Implementation  of  operating 
efficiencies  at  least  (4.0  billion  or  8.3  percent 
could  be  saved  In  FY  1975  from  a  portion  of 
the  budget  totaling  some  (48  bUlion.  This 
covers  (21.2  bUlion  In  military  support  per- 
sonnel (excluding  reductions  outlined  in  an 
earlier  section) ,  civilian  pay  of  (14.7  billion 
and  the  non-pay  portion  of  operation  and 
maintenance  of  about  (12  bUlion.  Greater 
efficiency  can  be  achieved  with  no  significant 
effect  on  U.S.  military  capabilities. 

Eliminate  Excess  Support  Troops 
A  growing  problem  for  the  military  is  that, 
despite  Improved  combat  effectiveness  sup- 
posedly gained  from  better  technology,  the 
support  bureaucracy  is  becoming  more  com- 
plex and  cumbersome.  The  overwhelming 
majority — about  83  percent — perform  direct 
or  indirect  support  tasks  such  as  adminis- 
tration, logistics,  training  or  maintenance. 
This  is  an  area  in  which  personnel  savings 
can  be  realized.   Only  strict  oversight   by 


Congress  and  tough  management  by  the 
Pentagon  w;il  stop  this  drain  of  valuable 
resources. 

We  recommend  that  fifteen  percent  of  all 
support  personnel  be  cut.  Excluding  the  bil- 
lets eliminated  In  the  section  of  this  report 
covering  general  purpose  forces,  the  net  re- 
duction would  be  about  176,000.  Assuming 
that  reductions  take  place  early  In  the  fiscal 
year,  savings  could  amount  ot  (2  billion  In 
payroll  and  attendant  operation  and  mainte- 
nance co«u.  This  goal  could  be  reached 
readily  by  limiting  the  473,000  accessions 
planned  for  FY  1976.  Congress  has  used  such 
a  procedure  In  the  past  to  limit  the  number 
of  replacements. 

Reduce  the  Civilian  Bureaucracy 
The  Administration  has  requested  1,128,000 
dlrect-hlre  civilian  positions  for  FY  1975. 
This  figure  represents  an  Increase  of  18,000 
over  the  level  approved  by  Congress  last  year. 
There  Is  nearly  one  civilian  for  every  two 
people  in  uniform.  Excluding  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice, the  Department  of  Defense  has  roughly 
as  many  civilians  as  all  other  federal  agencies 
combined. 

President  Nixon  said  shortly  after  his  1972 
election  victory.  "But  in  terms  of  the  masses 
of  civilian  employees  who  arc  getting  in  the 
way  of  each  other  ovti  the  Pentagon  and 
around  the  country,  they  are  going  to  have 
to  take  a  thinning  down".  This  view  was 
echoed  by  Chairman  John  Stennls  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  when  the 
FY  1975  request  was  submitted,  "This  pro- 
posed increase  seems  inconsistent  with  the 
announced  intent  of  the  Department  to 
achieve  greater  manpower  efficiencies".  Cer- 
tainly this  problem  should  receive  careful 
scrutiny. 

Although  we  support  the  basic  objective  of 
civillanlzatlon — to  use  civilian  personnel  in 
Jobs  which  do  not  require  military  incum- 
bents and  thereby  reduce  the  requirement 
for  military  personnel — we  believe  that 
greater  effort  should  be  made  to  reduce  the 
civilian  work  force  while  meeting  civillan- 
lzatlon gocas.  An  excessively  large  civilian 
bureaucracy  will  drain  resources  from  more 
vital  military  programs. 

We  recommend  a  fifteen  percent  cut  In  the 
civilian  personnel  slots  requested  for  FY 
1975.  About  (2  billion  in  payroll  and  attend- 
ant operation  and  maintenance  costs  can  be 
saved  if  staff  reductions  are  made  early  in  the 
fiscal  year.  As  in  the  case  of  active  forces,  this 
goal  can  be  reached  primarily  through  reduc- 
tion of  accessions. 

The  Administration  has  requested  an  addi- 
tional 24.000  Jobs  in  the  FY  1974  Supple- 
mental and  the  FY  1975  budget  to  "Improve 
combat  readiness"  by  "reducing  backlogs  In 
depot  maintenance  and  ship  overhaul  and 
increasing  logistics  and  base  operations  sup- 
port activities".  It  seems  apparent  that  these 
Jobs  were  added  as  part  of  the  increment  des- 
ignated to  stimulate  the  economy,  and 
therefore,  should  be  eliminated. 

Further  economies  can  be  made  by  cutting 
some  of  the  953,000  support  slots  for  land 
forces,  base  operations,  conwnand,  logistics, 
training,  personnel  management,  medical 
services  and  reserve  units. 

Trim  Support  Services 
Some  of  the  major  ways  In  which  support 
posiUons  both  civilian  and  mUltary  can  be 
reduced  are : 

24,000  excess  support  troops  are  being  used 
to  create  additional  Und  forces.  Instead  of 
"beating  fat  into  swords"  the  fat  should  be 
rendered  for  consumption  by  domestic 
priorities. 

"Grade  creep" — a  growing  number  of  high- 
er grade  officers  and  senior  clvlUans  In  a 
smaller  total  force — should  be  minimized.  For 
example,  there  are  now  uion  field  grade 
(lieutenant  colonel  or  commander  and  above) 
and  Sag  officers  to  command  a  force  of  2.2 
mUllon  than  there  were  in  1946  when  the 
military  numbered  12.1  million. 
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The  military  enjoys  a  much  higher  teach- 
er/staff to  student  ratio  (1.7  to  3)  than  prac- 
tically any  civilian  Institution  offering  com- 
parable individual  training.  Greater  emphasis 
should  be  given  to  on-the-job  training, 
shortening  specialized  training,  courses  and 
Inter-servlce  courses.  The  number  of  pilots 
trained  per  active  aircraft  has  grown  un- 
reasonably and  should  be  decreased.  Thus 
pilot  training  costs  and  student  billets  can 
be  pared. 

Some  1,181.000  military  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel are  engaged  in  personnel  management, 
command,  base  operating  support  and  logis- 
tics activities.  Reductions  can  be  made  by 
making  operations  more  efficient  and  closing 
facilities  having  marginal  utility. 

Olven  the  fact  that  major  conventional 
wars  are  likely  to  be  short,  support  forces 
geared  for  sustaining  long  term  combat 
should  be  reduced. 

The  average  time  a  soldier  ppends  on  a 
duty  station  can  be  extended  thereby  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  billets  allocated  to  tran- 
sients and  the  costs  of  permanent  change  of 
station  moves.  Current  efforts  In  this  direc- 
tion are  highly  desirable  and  should  be  con- 
tinued. 

In  view  of  force  modernization,  the  require- 
ments for  overhaul  and  maintenance  should 
be  cut  back,  not  increased. 

The  number  of  full-time  personnel  used  to 
support  reserve  components  should  be  trim- 
med. 

STRATEGIC    irCCVEliK    TOUCtS 

Feasible  savings:  (2.5  billion 
The  basic  principle  of  U.S.  nuclear  forces 
since  even  before  our  nuclear  monopoly  was 
broken  has  been  the  absolute  deterrence  of 
nuclear  war  by  maintaining  an  ability  utterly 
to  destroy  any  attacker  even  after  absorbing 
the  worst  possible  first  strike.  Statements 
surrounding  the  FY  1975  budget  suggest  that 
President  Nixon's  oft  stated,  but  never  de- 
fined, desire  to  have  alternatives  to  our  basic 
strategic  policy  of  deterrence  has  led  to  a  new 
strategic  doctrine. 

Counterforce  Weapons  and  New  Strategies 
The  Nixon  Administration  appears  con- 
fused over  what  the  new  policy  Is — target- 
ing military  Installations  as  well  as  cities, 
:  more  flexible  planning  and  command  or  a 
new  requirement  for  weapons  with  enhanced 
capabilities  for  counterforce.  I.e.,  for  attack- 
ing enemy  nuclear  forces.  Our  plans  have 
always  Included  military  targettlng,  so  the 
announcement  of  a  "new"  targettlng  strat- 
egy Is  only  a  public  atmoxmcement  of  an 
existing  option.  Similarly,  Insuring  that  our 
command  and  control  and  our  planning  are 
flexible  enough  to  give  us  choices  besides  a 
final  world-destroying  spasm  Is  scarcely  a 
novel  Idea  and  certainly  reqtilres  no  new 
weapons. 

But  neither  the  new  policy  nor  the  ad- 
mitted imcertalntles  of  Soviet  programs  and 
plans  Justify  Administration  requests  to  build 
weapons  with  enhanced  capabilities  to  de- 
stroy Soviet  missiles — a  capability  President 
Nixon  and  his  earlier  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvln  Laird  once  denied  seeking — by  higher 
accuracies  and  yields  for  our  ICBM's.  These 
programs  Include  new  warheads,  new  guid- 
ance systems  and  advanced  work  on  a  new 
ICBM.  Their  approval  would  be  a  mistake 
and  a  dangerous  one. 

New  counterforce  weapons  would  Introduce 
a  major  new  and  very  dangerous  element  Into 
the  strategic  equation,  for  they  oould  be  con- 
strued to  threaten  the  entire  Soviet  land- 
based  missile  deterrent  and  thereby  provide 
a  strong  impetus  to  the  arms  race.  They  are 
not  the  right  answer  to  potential  Soviet 
counterforce  capability.  Instead  of  reducing 
the  feared  Ttdnerabtllty  of  U.S.  ICBM^  to  a 
Soviet  coointerforce  strike,  they  would  In- 


crease the  attractiveness  of  our  ICBM's  ns 
targets. 

For  tbeee  reasons,  none  of  the  counter- 
force  programs — costing  about  (300  million — 
should  be  included  In  the  FY  1976  budget. 
This  relatively  low  request  for  research  and 
development  money  would  be  the  opening 
wedge  for  programs  which  could  In  time 
cost  billions  of  doUars.  We  should  halt  these 
dangerous  and  unnecessary  new  programs 
now  before  they  start;  not  start  them  as 
"bargaining  chips".  Experience  has  shown 
that  we  cannot  rely  on  arms  control  uegoll- 
atlons  to  stop  such  developments  once  really 
underway. 

BalllRtlc  MIssUe  Submarines 

More  than  (2  billion,  an  Increase  of  (600 
million.  Is  sought  for  the  Trident  program  In 
FY  1976.  This  program  is  a  technical,  mili- 
tary and  fiscal  fiasco.  These  submarines  will 
cost  (1.3  billion  or  more  per  boat.  The  Soviet 
anti-submarine  warfare  threat  to  the  exist- 
ing Polarls-Poseldon  fieet  cannot  even  be  de- 
fined. The  replacement  of  Polaris  and  Tri- 
dent boats  would.  In  the  long  run,  increase 
the  vulnerability  of  the  fieet  as  a  whole,  be- 
cause It  would  concentrate  more  of  our  mis- 
siles In  a  smaller  number  of  ships. 

Fortunately,  an  alternative  could  be  avail- 
able when  Polaris  eventually  needs  to  be  re- 
placed In  the  late  1980's  or  early  1990's.  The 
new  budget  includes  funds  for  research  and 
development  for  the  first  time  for  a  new, 
smaller  missile  submarine  using  the  existing 
quiet  Narwhal  reactor.  This  would  have  es- 
sentially the  same  protection  against  anti- 
submarine warfare  as  the  Trident  but  place 
fewer  mlssllee  In  any  given  ship  and  be  able 
to  be  based  so  as  to  operate  In  both  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  oceans.  This  program 
shoxild  be  strongly  supported.  The  4,000  mile 
Trident  I  missile — usable  In  the  existing 
force — Is  a  worthwhile  program,  but  the  Tri- 
dent submarine  and  the  6,000  mile  Trident  11 
mlBsUe  (ail  but  (661  miUlon  of  the  (2,042 
million  Trident  request)  are  not  and  should 
be  suspended  at  least  until  an  evaluation 
can  be  made  as  to  the  proper  replacement  foi 
Polaris. 

Strategic  Bombers 

The  budget  seeks  one  half  billion  dollars 
for  development  of  the  B-1  Intercontinental 
bomber  and  proposes  to  begin  work  on  the 
fourth  and  fifth  aircraft  even  though  the 
program  Is  In  serious  technical  and  financial 
difficulties.  The  unit  cost  of  these  planes  has 
been  rising  almost  dally  to  the  present  (61.5 
million.  Moreover,  developments  In  surface- 
to-air  missiles  make  It  very  desirable  to 
restudy  the  proposition  that  the  best  bomber 
option  for  the  future  is  a  high-performance 
aircraft  designed  for  penetration  of  Soviet 
air  defense  at  the  sacrifice  of  endurance  and 
payload.  Procurement  of  additional  B-1  air- 
craft should  be  halted  and  development 
work  begun  on  a  follow-on  to  the  B-52 
bomber  which  could  use  the  stand-off  air- 
to-surfaoe  weapons  now  under  development. 
The  FY  1975  budget  also  Includes  (20  million 
for  an  advanced  tanker  aircraft  which  could 
carry  both  ballistic  and  cruise  missiles.  Inas- 
much as  the  B-52's  can  remain  in  service 
well  Into  the  1980*8,  these  stand-off  bomber 
options  should  be  encouraged. 

Strategic  Defense 
Even  two  years  after  the  signing  of  the 
ABM  Treaty,  the  budget  calls  for  almost  one 
half  billion  dollars  for  procurement  of  new 
strategic  defense  systemis.  (374  million  Is  for 
the  development  of  more  modern  ABM's,  the 
development  of  which  would  be  forbidden 
by  treaty.  These  programs  should  be  held  to 
research  on  advanced  technology  without 
the  procurement  of  hardware.  Another  (86 
million  Is  for  civil  defense  programs  Includ- 
ing eraluatlon  of  evacuation  procedures  and 
shelters. 


MIl.rrABY    AB8I8TAKCE   TO   SOXTTHrAST    ASIA 

Feasible  savings:  91.4  billion 
The  continuing  war  In  Southeast  Asia  \» 
still  costing  the  United  States  about  (3  bil- 
lion a  year  In  mUltary  aid  alone.  (1.46  billion 
In  new  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  Is  slated  for  military  aid  to  South 
Vietnam.  In  the  Military  AssUitance  Program 
budget,  (390  million  Is  sought  for  Cambodia 
and  (90  million  for  Laos,  even  though  a 
politlcil  coalition  has  ended  the  conf.lct 
there.  All  but  (500  million  of  the  new  aid 
money  for  Indochina  should  be  cut.  The  Rid 
celling  should  be  set  at  the  same  level  to 
avoid  Infiatlng  the  program  by  rapid  um  of 
"pipeline  funds".  In  addition,  36,000  U.S. 
troops  In  Thailand  should  be  withdrawn  and 
demobilized  as  suggested  In  the  section  of 
this  report  on  general  purpose  forces. 

Many  Americans  would  end  military  aid 
to  Saigon  entirely  this  fiscal  year.  In  any 
event,  the  amount  should  be  drastically  re- 
duced, not  Increased  over  last  .year,  as  sought 
by  the  Administration.  Last  yeur  Congress 
appropriated  (900  million  In  Pentagon- 
funded  aid  to  Vietnam  and  set  an  overall 
ceUlng  of  (1.126  billion  to  authorize  the 
spending  of  some  unobligated  funds  from 
previous  years.  We  consider  the  decUioii  by 
Congress  to  reduce  the  request  last  .vear 
wise  and  reconunend  that  this  year  the 
amount  of  new  appropriations  be  held  to 
(SCO  mUllon  as  a  further  step  In  a  definite 
program  for  an  early  end  to  this  vestige  of 
our  Involvement  In  the  Indochina  war. 

MILITARY    ASSISTANCE    PROGRAM 

Feasible  savingn:  tl.l  billion 

The  United  States  distributes  an  ever-in- 
creasing amount  of  military  equipment 
around  the  world  in  free  mllltarj'  assistance, 
training  and  sales.  The  reasons  given  are  a 
mix  of  mUltary  and  non-mllltary:  partly  Id 
mollify  countries  where  the  U.S.  military 
maintains  bases  and  troops  (Spain,  Portgu- 
gal,  Greece,  Philippines,  Korea);  partly  to 
favor  the  U.S.  balance  of  payment**;  partly 
to  gain  political  Infiuence  with  the  recipient 
country.  This  massive  distribution  of  mUltary 
weapons  does  little  or  nothing  to  bring  about 
world  peace.  Several  conflicts  In  Asia,  Africa 
and  Latin  America  have  been  fueled  with 
U.S.  mUltary  aid. 

In  FY  1975,  mUltary  and  related  assistance 
and  arms  sales  programs  will  probably  total 
more  than  (10  billion.  A  large  amount  of  mili- 
tary assistance,  over  (5  bUUon.  Is  made 
avaUable  through  programs  which  require  no 
Congressional  appropriations — Department  of 
Defense  foreign  military  cash  sales,  excess 
defense  articles  and  ship  loans. 

Certainly  some  military  assistance  and  sales 
are  In  the  Interests  of  peace  and  our  national 
security,  but  the  bulk  of  the  proposed  pro- 
gram contributes  to  neither.  The  countries  of 
the  world  can  no  longer  be  realistically  di- 
vided Into  the  free  and  the  non-free,  based 
8o:ely  on  a  Communist.  non-Communist  defl- 
nltlton  of  government.  For  example,  among 
the  countries  that  receive  some  form  of  mili- 
tary assistance  from  the  United  States,  there 
are  twenty-seven  that  permit  no  poUtlcal 
opposition  and  several  thai  severely  repress 
Individual  rights  and  liberties.  Our  mUltary 
aid,  »t  our  expense,  can  gain  us  the  lasting 
hostility  of  the  people  oppressed. 

In  addition  to  the  savings  outlined  for  new 
funding,  we  recommend  that  Congress  re- 
duce significantly  cash  sales  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  excess  defense  articles  and  loaned 
ships  to  developing  nations. 

MUltary  Assistance  Advisory  Groups,  mis- 
sions and  military  groups  that  are  attached 
to  VS.  embassies  around  the  world,  but 
which  report  directly  to  the  Department  ot 
Defense,  can  easily  be  reduced.  There 
are  some  countries  with  no  military  aid  pro- 
gram  where    these    groups   still   exist.    We 
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recommend  a  25  percent  cut  this  year  as  a  resp>on&lbility  for  allocating  federal  resources, 

step  toward  a  total  phase  out  of  "ibe  pro-  an  annual  celling  would  facilitate  the  deter- 

gram.  mlnatlon  of  budget  priorities  In  general.  Leg- 
islation now  pending  to  reform  the  budget 

FEASIBILITY    REDUCTIONS    IN    THE    F0REW5H   MILITARY  process   already   incorpOTates   the   notion   of 

ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM               ^  ceilings  for  each  major  appropriation. 

IBudget  authority  in  millions  of  dollarsl         '  _'^f  ^^^^  ^o  gain  Congressional  control  of 

_; the  defense  budget  in  FT  1975  should,  first 

of  all.  accept  the  view  suppcn^d  in  this  re- 
Fiscalyear  p^rt  that  the  world  situation  will  not  re- 
budget          Pro-  quire,   for   the   foreseeable   future,   constant 
request        posed       Savings  dollar  Increases  In  the  military  budget.  Thus, 

in  considering  the  FY  1975  budget.  Congress 

9K           ISO            77S  shoiUd  begin  with  the  constant  dollar  equiv- 
alent   for   FY    1974 — about   «90   billion,   the 

315 315  amount  appropriated  for  FY   1974  adjusted 

(543)       J???) to  take  account  of  legitimate  suppleme»tals 

~846         ~M6 *"**   price   increases — rather   than    with    the 

substantial  Increase  reflected  In  the  Admin- 

1,925           835          1,090  Istration's  request  of  (98  bUlion. 

Congress,  however,  should  go  beyond  mere- 

i-EviUNG  OFT  AKD  RSDUCINC  Mn-iTAHY  X  ^°}^'''^1^^  military  budget  constant  and 

AinmopRiATioNs  Should    begin    to    require    the    Pentagon    to 

squeeze  the  fat  out  of  the  budget  that  has 

It  Is  important  for  the  Congress  to  have  ^e^n    inadequately    controlled    for    twenty- 

tefore   It  alternative  views  of  the  specifics  fiyg  y^,^    ^hls  could  best  be  done  If  Con- 

of  the  mUltary  budget.  As  what  has  come  ^^^  would  establish  an  annual  objective  for 

before  In  this  report  makes  clear,  we  believe  efficiency  in  the  operations  of  the  Department 

that    many    substantial    specific    reductions  ^j  Defense  to  be  achieved  for  several  years, 

can  be  made  in  military  spending  without  Thig    efficiency    program    could    be    imple- 

reducmg  American  security.  Indeed  we  be-  mented  by  a  3  percent  reduction  In  appro- 

Ueve  that  the  proper  cuts  will  increase  our  priations,   in   constant   doUars.   for  each   of 

security.  the  next  five  years.  With  an  efficiency  cut 

We  believe  that  each  of  the  reductions  in  of  Just  under  $3  billion,  the  appropriations 

the  FY  1975  budget  proposed  here  can  and  ceiling  for  all  mllitery  functions  would  be 

should  be  made  by  Congress.  Scrutiny  of  the  jg?  billion  In  FY  1975  or  an  $11  billion  re- 

detalls  of  the  defense  program  by  Congress  duction    from    the    Administration    request, 

and  its  committees  in  the  past  has  made  im-  bv  FY  1979,  the  military  budget  would  total 

portant  direct  and  mdirect  contributions  to  ,77  billion  In  FY  1975  constant  dollars, 

a  more  rational  and  more  economical  policy.  Congress  need  not  attempt  to  define  how 

But  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  practical  these  efflclencv  and  economy  cuts  would  be 

legislative  dlfBculUes  lor  Congress  in  seek-  niade  but  should  leave  the  task  to  the  Secre- 

Ing  to  control  the  mUitary  budget  by  ellm-  tary  of  Defense  who  has  already  elaborated 

Inating     or     cutting     particular     programs,  many  areas  of  waste.  As  this  report  shows,  the 

especially  on  the  floor  of  either  house.  Penatgon  could  readily  make  the  necessary 

Moreover,  the  relationship  between  the  size  jn  billion  In  reductions  for  FY  1975.  Indeed 
of  the  military  budget  over  a  period  of  sev-  the  purpose  of  the  five  year  efficiency  program 
eral  years  and  the  elimination  of  one  or  more  would  be  to  give  the  Secretary  the  time  and 
programs  is  not  very  close.  If  one  program  the  motivation  to  plan  ahead  for  future 
18  eliminated,  other  programs  or  other  economies.  Congressional  hearings  and  de- 
Pentagon  uses  of  the  funds  "saved"  wUl  bates  as  well  as  reports  prepared  by  the  Exec- 
qtiickly  step  forward  to  flU  the  void  within  utlve  Branch  would  provide  a  means  for  over- 
the  military  budget  celling  established  each  sight  of  progress  made  by  the  Department  of 
year  within  the  Executive  Branch.  The  ob-  Defense. 

stacles  to  trying  to  influence  the  overall  size  a  congressionally  directed  3  percent  econ- 

of  the  mUitary  budget  by  Identifying  waste  omy/efflclency   dividend   each    year   for   five 

or  cutting  particular  sj-stems  was  made  clear  years  would  not  In  Itself  determine  the  size  of 

when  Secretary  of  Defense  Schleslnger  told  the  military  budget  in  current  dollars.  Con- 

the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  that  gress  should  permit  the  budget  to  rise  to  take 

there  was  significant  waste  In  the  military  account  of  Inflation.  For  example,  if  a  7  per- 

budget  and  that  he  was  determined  to  elim-  cent  rise  In  costs  due  to  Inflation  were  com- 

Inate  It,  but  that  any  money  saved  would  go  blnrfd  with  a  3  percent  cut  for  efficiency,  the 

for  larger  general  purpose  forces.  Similarly,  budget  would  Increase  by  4  percent  (In  con- 

tbe  decision  to  forego  a  complete  ABM  sys-  stant  dollars). 

tern   has   not   led   to  reduced   spending   for  Beyond  Increases  for  Inflation  and  decreases 

Btrmteglc  weapons.  Compared  to  FY  1974.  the  for  efficiency.  Congress  would  be  free  to  legls- 

fundlng  for  new  strategic  weapons  has  In-  ute    a   further   reduction    (or   Increase)    in 

creased  15  percent.  defense    spending    based    on    a    slgnlflcant 

Thus  a  weapon  by  weapon  approach  faces  change   In   military   threats   or   in    military 

formidable  diffictilty  for  both  the  Congress  strategy. 

and  the  Executive.  Curtailing  a  weapons  sys-  we  are  now  in  a  period  of  Increasmg  scar- 

tem  on  the  floor  of  Congress  should  be  at-  city  of  fuels,  food  and  other  goods.  Americans 

tempted   when   Important   policy   questions  are  all  being  asked  to  economize  In  the  use 

are  involved.  We  suggest  that  as  an  altema-  of  scarce  resources.  The  success  of  these  con- 

tive   Congress,    in   light   of   Its   concern   for  servation  efforts  depends  on  the  willingness  of 

fiscal    re^)onslbUlty,    for    shaping    national  all  segments  of  American  society  to  take  stern 

priorities  and  for  insuring  that  the  Executive  measures  to  eliminate  waste  and  Inefficiency, 

departmenu   are   run   efficiently,   develop   a  To  exclude  the  Department  of  Defense,  which 

long  term  plan  for  controlling  the  total  size  consumes  so  high  a  proportion  of  our  funds 

of  the  military  budget.  and  resources,  would  further  undermine  pub- 

We  propose  that  Congress  establish  a  cell-  iice  confidence  In  government. 

Ing  on  the  total  military  budget  each  year.  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

This  celling  would  be  applied  proportionate-  "  * 
ly  to  the  four  major  military  appropriations 
bills  (Department  of  Defense,  Military  Con- 
struction, Military  Assistance  and  the  mUi- 
tary portion  of  Public  Works- AEC).  A  C<hi- 
gressional  celling  would  be  fully  consistent 
with  the  budgeting  procedures  used  within 
th«  Administration.  Since  Congress  has  the 


SENATE  PASSAGE  OP  S.  411,  POSTAL 
RATES 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
has  taken  a  major  step  forward  In  the 
effort  to  preserve  the  free  flow  of  In- 
formation   and    ideas   with   the    over- 


whelming passage  of  S.  411,  legislation  to 
extend  the  phased  implementation  of 
second  class  and  other  postal  rate  in- 
creases. 

When  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act 
of  1970  was  considered,  the  Congress 
seriously  underestimated  the  massive  in- 
creases in  postal  rates  that  have  talien 
place  in  the  past  few  years — rate  hikes 
that  could  amount  to  300  percent  for 
regular  second  class  mail  and  700  percent 
for  nonprofit  mail. 

Increases  of  this  dimension  would 
place  a  considerable  burden  on  many 
newspaper  and  magazine  publishers,  al- 
ready operating  with  low  profit  margins. 
And  the  impact  would  faU  most  heavily 
on  the  smaller  publishers  who  serve  a 
vital  function  in  a  democratic  society. 
The  rate  increases  also  would  greatly  af- 
fect the  nonprofit  organizations  that  de- 
pend on  low  postal  rates  to  communicate 
with  their  memberships  or  to  solicit  con- 
tributions. 

The  Postal  Reorganization  Act  was 
designed  to  provide  a  more  efHcient, 
economical  postal  service,  not  to  place 
further  obstacles  in  the  way  of  organiza- 
tions and  individuals.  That  is  why,  early 
last  year,  I  joined  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Ooldwater)  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  in  cosponsor- 
ing  S.  842.  Although  S.  411  does  not  go 
as  far  as  that  bill,  it  does  serve  essen- 
tially the  same  purpose:  to  extend  the 
implementation  of  the  postal  rate  in- 
creases and,  in  the  process,  to  help  in- 
sure that  rising  mailing  costs  do  not 
greatly  alter  or  eliminate  the  publication 
of  many  magazines,  newspapers,  and 
periodicals.  I  joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
411  as  well. 

During  the  Senate's  consideration  of 
6.  411,  Senator  Goldwater  very  elo- 
quently pointed  out  its  significance.  He 
called  it  a  crucial  step  toward  preserv- 
ing: 

The  democratization  of  knowledge,  the 
unique  achievement  of  America  which  has 
given  our  people  ready  access  to  the  printed 
word  on  a  scale  unmatched  anywhere  else 
in  the  world. 

The  Senate's  passage  of  this  impor- 
tant legislation  on  May  9  was  very  sig- 
nificant, and  I  hope  that  it  is  rapidly 
approved  by  the  Hotise. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  prepared  by  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  which  illustrates  a  rep- 
resentative sample  of  average  per  piece 
mailing  cost  under  present  law  compared 
with  rates  imder  S.  411,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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THE    PRESIDENTIAL   TRANSCRIPTS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  because 
of  the  awesome  responsibilities  we  may 
face.  I  do  not  intend  to  comment  on  the 
content  of  the  White  House  transcripts 
which  have  been  turned  over  to  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee. 

It  does  seem  to  me.  however,  tliat  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  challenge  those 
who  contend  that  these  transcripts  raise 
more  questions  than  they  answer. 

Columnist  James  Kilpatrick  puts  tliis 
in  proper  perspective  in  a  column  which 
I  read  last  Saturday  in  the  Arizona  Re- 
public. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
this  excellent  column  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  aiticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TR.*NSCR1PTS     AN^iWER    .\    OOOO    MANV     OF    Ot  ^t 

Questions 

When  it  was  announced  the  White  Hou.-e 
would  release  transcripts  of  certain  presi- 
dential tapes,  I  voiced  a  sure  prediction: 
Someone  is  going  to  siy.  "The  transcripts 
raise  more  questions  than  they  answer.  ' 

Sure  enough,  the  next  voice  on  the  tele- 
vision screen  was  the  voice  of  Carl  Sieru  oi' 
NBC.  He  was  saying,  ••The  traiiscripts  r-il^e 
more  questions  than  they  answer." 

Nonsense.  The  transcripts  do  raic*  certain 
new  questions,  having  to  do  with  the  trar. - 
scripts  themselves,  but  this  monumen;:il 
ptibllcition  answers  more  Watergate  ques- 
tions than  most  Americans  will  ever  wa;.: 
to  ask. 

What  were  the  blj;  questiors?  Let  ir.e 
grapple   with   two  or  three. 

Did  the  President  kno\y  In  advance  atx>ut 
tlie  bugglitg  and  burplary  of  Democratic  Na- 
tional Headquarters?  The  answer  is.  be  did 
not.  In  these  1.300  pages  there  is  not  a  line, 
a  hint,  or  a  breath  of  a  suggestion  of  any 
such  foreknowledge. 

Did  Nl.xon  know  of  the  ensuing  coverup? 
He  did  not.  By  early  March  1973  he  had 
inklings,  but  It  was  not  until  10:12  a.m. 
March  21  that  he  began  to  get  the  whole 
story. 

Do  ihe  transcripts  tell  us  bow  and  why 
Watergate    happened?    Yes.    they    do.    Tht* 
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wretched  business  happened  because  Gordon 
Liddy  was  strong  and  persistent,  because 
John  Mitchell  was  weak  and  preoccupied; 
because  Charles  Colson  was  vain  and  pre- 
sumptuous; because  Jeb  Magruder  was 
obedient  and  inexperienced. 

The  subsequent  cover-up  resulted  out  of 
the  misguided  loyalty  and  bad  Judgment  of 
John  Dean,  John  Ehrlichman  and  H.  R. 
Haldeman.  They  kept  their  knowledge  from 
the  President. 

Did  Nixon  act  wisely  and  responsibly  once 
he  heard  the  story?  The  answer  is  yes  and 
no.  He  acted  humanly. 

Let  me  dwell  on  this  last  point  especially. 
The  President's  critics  are  stuffed  like 
sausages  with  wisdom,  virtue,  and  morality. 
For  the  past  week  they  have  been  clucking 
and  sighing. 

Nixon,  they  say,  did  not  react  instantly 
with  public  cries  of  shame  and  remonstrance; 
the  President  did  not  leap  from  the  Oval  Of- 
fice and  cry  for  guards  to  haul  his  aides  away 
in  chains.  The  President  resisted — and  still 
resists — full  disclosure  of  his  words  and  acts. 

Very  well.  Let  me  suggest  an  analogy  from 
every-day  life.  The  parents  of  a  16-year-old 
girl  suspect  something  Is  wrong.  They  are 
concerned  and  anxious,  but  no  one  likes  un- 
pleastantness.  They  avoid  direct  confronta- 
tion. 

Then  one  day  in  March  she  faces  them: 
"You  have  to  know,"  she  says,  "I'm 
pregnant." 

To  listen  to  the  sausage  moralists,  you 
would  suppose  that  the  girl's  parents  should 
react  with  Instant  sermons  on  chastity:  they 
should  cry  reproaches;  they  should  hurl  her 
Into  the  street. 

This  is  not  the  way  the  world  Is.  The 
probabUitles  are  99  In  100  that  the  girl's  par- 
ents would  respond  with  questions.  They 
wovild  try  to  think  what  to  do  next.  They 
would  discuss  options:  Forced  marriage? 
Abortion?  Have  the  child  in  secret?  It  might 
be  a  long  while  before  someone  said  of  abor- 
tion, "but  that  would  be  wrong." 

They  would  be  concerned  with  salvaging 
whatever  might  be  salvaged  of  their  daugh- 
ter's reputation  and  future. 

The  girls  father  might  keep  saying,  "I  am 
Just  trying  to  think  ...  I  want  to  get  all  of 
this  in  my  mind  if  I  can." 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
popular  games  today,  especially  in  the 
press,  is  guessing  when  President  Nixon 
will  resign. 

Those  expecting  or  urging  the  resig- 
nation of  the  President  apparently  are 
ignoring  the  courage  of  Richard  Nixon 
as  demonstrated  by  history.  He  has  been 
defeated  several  times  in  his  political 
career,  but  I  do  not  see  that  he  has  ever 
given  up.  I  do  not  expect  him  to  give  up 
now. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  he  should  resign. 

My  opinion  is  not  based  solely  on  the 
fact  that  I  support  the  President,  which 
I  most  certainly  do. 

My  opinion  would  be  the  same  regard- 
ing resignation  even  if  I  were  to  believe 
the  very  worst  of  the  President,  which  I 
certainly  do  not. 

The  machinery  of  impeachment  has 
been  set  in  motion,  and  resignation  is  not 
the  answer  to  our  national  dilemma. 

Mr.  President,  the  Phoenix  Gazette 
ran  an  editorial  last  Friday  which  ex- 
presses my  feelings  on  this  issue  better 
than  I  could.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Resignation?  No! 

Resignation  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  would  inflict  a  mortal  wound  on  the 
republic. 

Far  from  being  the  quick  and  simple  rem- 
edy that  those  clamoring  for  It  say  it  would 
be.  President  Nixon's  resignation  would  set 
a  precedent  that  could  effectively  destroy 
America's  venerable  system  of  government. 

In  their  wisdom,  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution provided  for  the  Impeachment  proc- 
ess to  decide  whether  a  President  should  be 
removed  from  office. 

That  process  is  now  at  work.  It  should  be 
pursued  with  all  deliberate  speed. 

Whatever  else  might  be  said  about  Mr. 
Nixon,  he  deserves  credit  for  his  wUlingness 
to  continue  facing  his  accusers.  Resignation 
might  be  an  easy  way  out  for  him.  Instead, 
he  has  thus  far  stood  fast  against  those  seek- 
ing to  oust  him.  and  this  can  only  help  to 
preserve  the  institution  of  the  presidency. 

Were  Mr.  Nixon  to  resign,  it  would  leave 
the  office  of  President  vulnerable  to  future 
assaults  from  determined  forces  that  would 
copy  the  pattern  of  prosecution  being  set  by 
those  who  are  intent  on  overriding  the  vote 
in  the  1972  election.  The  day  would  come 
when  the  White  House  would  have  to  be 
equipped  with  a  revolving  door. 

R^ignation  would  leave  many  questions 
unresolved.  The  most  Important  one  would 
be  whether  Mr.  Nixon  was  or  was  not  in  fact 
guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor. 

To  leave  that  question  hanging,  as  It  would 
be  if  the  President  were  to  resign,  would 
be  to  leave  the  nation  sorely  divided  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 

However  the  impeachment  proceedings 
come  out,  the  nation  will  be  divided  anyway. 
But  the  division  is  not  likely  to  be  nearly 
so  unhealable  as  it  would  be  if  the  due  con- 
stitutional process  were  not  followed. 

Many  members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives doubtless  would  like  to  have  Mr. 
Nixon  relieve  them  of  taking  a  stand  on  im- 
peachment by  resigning.  Many  senators 
doubtless  likewise  hope  to  be  relieved  of 
having  to  act  as  Jurors  in  a  trial  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

But  those  are  among  the  duties  represent- 
atives and  senators  swore  to  perform  when 
they  took  their  oath  of  office,  to  uphold  the 
Constitution. 

Let  them  get  on  with  It.  Impeach  the 
President  or  get  off  his  back. 


DANIEL  ODUBER— MAN  OF  THE 
PEOPLE— INAUGURATED  PRESI- 
DENT OF  COSTA  RICA 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
the  distinct  honor  and  privilege  of  being 
chief  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  in- 
auguration of  Daniel  Oduber  as  Presi- 
dent of  Costa  Rica.  I  was  extremely 
pleased  that  Congressman  Manuel  Lu- 
JAN,  Jr.  of  New  Mexico  and  his  wife,  and 
Mr.  Lyle  F.  Lane,  Charge  d'Affaires  ad 
interim  of  our  Embassy  in  Costa  Rica, 
and  his  wife  were  also  members  of  the 
delegation.  My  wife,  Rhea,  and  I,  very 
much  enjoyed  having  the  opportimity  to 
participate  in  the  ceremonies  with  the 
other  members  of  the  delegation  and 
their  wives. 

I  met  Daniel  Oduber  for  the  first  time 
in  February  of  1972  and  have  seen  him 
campaign  for  public  oflQce.  He  is  very 
much  a  man  of  the  people,  conscious  of 
the  dilemma  his  people  face  between 
preserving  their  heritage  and  exposing 
themselves  to  the  values  and  technology 
of  the  industrialized  world. 

I  think  that  Dtuiiel  Oduber  is  exem- 
plary in  his  way  of  seeing  himself  as  one 


of  the  people  rather  than  enshrouding 
himself  in  the  trappings  and  aura  of  the 
Presidency.  I  was  most  impressed  by  the 
inauguration  ceremony  which  was  held 
in  a  soccer  stadium.  There  was  an  easy 
and  relaxed  atmosphere,  with  school 
children  everywhere  and  a  spirit  of  it  be- 
ing the  peoples'  function  rather  than 
something  for  dignitaries.  The  day  after 
becoming  President,  Daniel  Oduber  went 
downtown  to  walk  the  streets  as  if  to 
show  that  he  is  still  one  of  the  r>eople. 
He  is  going  to  live  in  his  own  house  and 
operate  part  of  his  office  from  his  home. 

I  think  all  this  says  a  great  deal  about 
Daniel  Oduber  as  a  man  of  the  people, 
and  it  says  a  great  deal  too  about  the 
Costa  Rican  people.  They  have  not  made 
a  king  of  their  President.  There  is  a  tone 
of  unpretentiousness,  not  only  about  the 
man  but  about  the  Costa  Rican  people 
which  they  are  determined  to  preserve. 

There  are  some  very  valuable  thoughts 
in  Daniel  Oduber's  inauguration  address 
which  I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues. His  speech  reveals  the  concern 
he  and  his  country  have  for  their  future 
and  for  the  preservation  of  their  own 
sense  of  individuality  and  heritage  in  a 
world  of  rapid  change  and  material 
growth. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  serve 
as  chief  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  Costa 
Rica  and  represent  the  United  States  as 
Daniel  Oduber  became  President.  Our 
Embassy  in  San  Jose  was  extremely 
helpful  in  making  the  trip  a  valuable  one 
for  the  entire  delegation.  I  am  particu- 
larly grateful  to  Mr.  Lyle  Lane,  Charge 
d' Affaires  of  the  Embassy,  and  Mr.  Peter 
Johnson,  Chief  of  the  Political  Section, 
and  their  wives  for  their  gracious  hos- 
pitality. I  was  also  pleased  that  my  exec- 
utive assistant.  Dale  Marler,  was  able  to 
attend  the  inaugural  ceremonies. 

I  recommend  to  my  colleagues  his  in- 
auguration address  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

iMAUGtTRAL  Address 

Before  the  Legislative  Assembly,  In  the 
presence  of  the  Honorable  Special  Delega- 
tions of  so  many  friendly  Governments,  with 
the  blessings  of  the  high  Ecclesiastical  Au- 
thorities present,  and  under  the  watchful 
and  benevolent  gaze  of  the  Costa  Rican  peo- 
ple, I  receive  with  deep  emotion  this  presi- 
dential band  that  has,  from  the  founding  of 
the  Republic,  encircled  the  noble  breast  of 
Illustrious  citizens  that  have  been  elevated, 
by  the  wUl  of  the  people,  to  the  Highest  Of- 
fice of  the  Nation. 

I  receive  this  presidential  band,  which  Is 
the  symbol  of  the  greatest  honor  and  the 
greatest  responsibility  of  Costa  Rican  democ- 
racy, from  the  hands  of  a  worthy  man  who, 
like  myself,  belongs  to  a  generation  that  has, 
for  three  decades,  been  struggling  for  na- 
tional progress. 

I  receive  this  presidential  band  fully  aware 
of  the  role  that  history  has  set  out  for  me, 
to  conduct  the  members  of  my  generation 
and  of  coming  generations,  from  the  various 
political  groups,  to  carry  out  with  me  the 
task  of  exercising  power  in  order  to  achieve, 
before  the  end  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  the 
ideals  of  a  prosperous,  Just  and  free  society. 

I  receive  this  syinb<d  of  authority  with  hu- 
mility because  I  know  that  many  Coeta 
Ricans  of  the  past  and  of  the  present,  sur- 
pass me  In  many  noble  qualities.  However,  I 
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am  certain  that  I  am  not,  by  any  means,  In- 
ferior to  them  in  my  love  for  Costa  Rica. 

Heartened  by  these  feelings,  ready  to  find 
in  the  experience  of  my  predecessors  the 
wisdom  reaped  by  them  in  order  to  avoid  mis- 
takes, certain  that  I  will  find,  in  the  good 
will  of  many  Costa  Ricans,  the  light  to  guide 
me  and  the  strength  to  act,  and,  lastly, 
trusting  In  God,  I  assume,  as  of  this  mo- 
ment and  for  the  coming  four  year  term,  the 
guidance  of  national  destiny. 

The  kind  of  society  we  Costa  Ricans  are 
proxid  of  is  not  the  work  of  one  single  gen- 
eration, one  social  class  or  one  political  party. 
It  is  the  result  of  centuries  of  work  by  all  of 
those  born  in  this  country  or  who  have  be- 
come a  part  of  it.  All  of  them  have  been  giv- 
ing shape,  through  common  experiences, 
pleasant  or  painful,  to  a  particular  national 
consciousness  based  on  values  and  aspira- 
tions, institutions  and  norms,  purposes  and 
Ideals,  that  have  come  to  constitute  a  culture 
that  is  authentically  Costa  Rican.  That  au- 
thentic culture  can  and  should  absorb  and 
assimilate  new  contributions,  whether  self- 
generated  through  adaptation  to  new  cir- 
cumstances or  assimilated  from  other  areas; 
but  we  can  never  accept  a  design  for  Costa 
Rican  society  that  is  not  created  in  keeping 
with  the  essential  elements  of  our  authentic 
historical  being.  This  is  fundamental  and  the 
Irreplaceable  starting  point  of  all  political 
action  and  of  every  purpose  of  government. 
Let  us  never  forget  this. 

Without  any  appreciable  mineral  resources 
and,  fortunately,  without  any  indigenous 
population  offering  human  energy  on  the 
basis  of  slavery,  our  ancestors  built,  in  the 
marvelous  scenery,  the  splendid  climate  and 
the  fertile  lands  of  the  Central  Valley,  a  so- 
ciety that,  while  definitely  poor,  was  egalitar- 
ian and  democratic,  deeply  rooted  in  the 
smaU  agrarian  property  with  the  culture,  the 
beliefs  and  the  elementary  technology  of 
European  farmers. 

During  the  first  stage  of  our  republican 
life,  that  agrarian  society,  with  a  subsistence 
economy,  started  to  expand  when  Its  leaders 
established  connections  with  world  economic 
centers  and,  as  a  result,  they  opened  the  doors 
to  cultural  ciirrents  of  other  areas.  The  result 
was,  on  the  one  hand,  to  definitely  establish 
the  modern  bases  for  the  State  and  the  guar- 
antee of  political  freedom,  which  In  reality 
only  benefited  a  few  privileged  people;  but  on 
the  other,  the  egalitarian  dimension  of  so- 
ciety was  reduced  because,  as  a  result  of  the 
inflow  of  mercantillstlc  ideas  of  the  times — 
brought  In  and  superimposed  on  our  national 
reality — ^there  appeared  the  large  agricultural 
plantations  with  the  first  signs  of  concentra- 
tion of  wealth  and  of  large  groups  of  workers 
without  land,  wage  earners  and  proletarians. 

During  the  second  stage  of  our  Republic, 
beginning  in  the  1940'8,  It  fell  to  our  genera- 
tion to  cooperate  with  the  previous  genera- 
tion In  an  effort  to  give  Impetus  to  the  devel- 
opment of  our  material  wealth  which,  going 
beyond  the  limited  area  of  the  Central  Valley, 
began  to  Incorporate  Into  the  structure  of 
national  progress,  the  entire  geography  and 
population  of  the  country.  It  also  fell  to  us, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  struggle  for  the  strength- 
ening of  the  democratic  system  with  a  more 
conscious  participation  of  a  larger  number  of 
sectors  of  the  population  and,  on  the  other, 
restore  the  egalitarian  status  of  the  Inception 
of  our  nationality,  giving  real  effectiveness  to 
the  principles  of  social  justice  and  bringing 
forth  new  forms  of  cooperative  organization, 
particularly  In  regard  to  the  farmers. 

A  very  Important  result  of  our  action  has 
been  the  expansion  of  social  mobility,  which 
has  resulted  in  expanding  and  strengthening 
the  middle  sectors  of  our  society.  These  sec- 
tors. In  turn,  have  contributed  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  development  of  our  coun- 
try as  standard  bearers  of  Its  modernization. 

The  fortunate  result  has  been  the  exist- 
ence. In  this  small  territory  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, of  a  country  devoted  to  peace,  to  the 


exercise  of  political  freedom  within  the  limits 
of  respect  for  human  rights,  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  ctiltural  education  of  the  coun- 
try's people,  and  to  economic  development 
with  greater  social  Justice.  Allow  me.  Honor- 
able members  of  the  Foreign  Diplomatic  Mis- 
sions and  very  distinguished  visitors,  to  pre- 
sent this  national  reality  for  your  examina- 
tion, so  that  you  will  be  able  to  see  the 
reasons  I  have  for  feeling  the  simple  pride  of 
being  a  Costa  Rican  and  of  being  the  Presi- 
dent of  this  Republic. 

Woe  to  the  Individual  or  nation  that  falls 
into  complacency  against  its  own  objective 
realities:  Our  democracy  Is  not  yet  perfect. 
There  is  still  a  long  way  to  go  untu  social, 
cultural  and  material  benefits  cover  those 
sectors  of  the  population  that  either  do  not 
receive  them,  or  receive  them  only  to  a  lim- 
ited extent.  Far  from  ignoring  the  accom- 
plishments of  those  who  came  before  us,  the 
generation  which  I  am  to  lead  must  con- 
tinue and  expand  their  work.  What  is  more, 
it  must  redirect  It  with  courage  In  that  proc- 
ess of  deep  change  that  our  society,  as  In  the 
case  of  the  rest  of  Latin  America,  is  experi- 
menting In  its  transition  from  an  unjust 
society  Into  a  modern  society. 

The  time  is  one  of  crisis.  Everything  is 
questioned :  the  parties,  the  state,  the  church, 
the  development  strvjctures,  and  moral  and 
philosophical  values.  Our  generation  is  faced 
with  the  double  challenge  of  the  1970'6:  on 
the  one  hand,  how  to  preserve  our  spiritual 
and  historical  heritage  with  its  basic  values 
and  yet  meet  the  requirements  of  Impatient 
popular  masses;  on  the  other,  how  to  enrich 
our  society  by  Incorporating  the  new,  emerg- 
liig  popular  sectors:  peasants,  farmers,  wage 
earners,  marginal  strata — In  order  to  lead 
them  to  full  political  participation  and  to 
full  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  of  economic 
development.  In  order  to  meet  these  chal- 
lenges, considerable  political  Imagination  is 
needed,  together  with  a  strong  will  to  do 
whatever  must  be  done.  It  Is  indispensable 
to  place  political  and  Intellectual  honesty  at 
the  service  of  the  weaker  sectors  of  our  so- 
ciety. If  my  companions  of  this  generation 
and  of  coming  generations  will  assist  me,  we 
shall  proceed  to  carry  out  the  transforma- 
tions of  our  present  system,  and  thus  we 
shall  build  the  Costa  Rican  society  of  the 
future  on  the  eternal  value  we  have  Inherited 
from  the  past. 

The  Indispensable  requisite  In  the  strug- 
gle against  want  and  poverty  Is  productive 
work.  I  invite  Costa  Ricans,  without  any 
political  or  ideological  differences,  to  in- 
tensify the  great  battle  for  production.  The 
worldwide  food  crisis  is  more  serious  than 
the  energy  crisis.  Let  us  start  by  modern- 
izing food  production  and  diversifying  our 
agriculture.  Let  us  encourage  that  produc- 
tive effort  by  seeking  markets  beyond  our 
frontiers.  With  this  In  mind,  let  us  con- 
tinue the  steps  already  taken  to  establish, 
In  cooperation  with  other  countries  in  the 
area,  a  modern  air  cargo  fleet  and  a  mer- 
chant marine  to  seek  markets  where  the 
products  of  our  fields  may  be  valued  even 
more.  Along  with  agriculture,  we  shall  inten- 
sify even  more  the  authentic  industry  for 
the  real  utilization  of  our  natural  resources. 
Moreover,  we  must  think  In  terms  of  big 
industry.  We  already  have  offers  for  the  de- 
velopment of  our  petrochemical  industry  by 
the  construction  of  a  large  refinery  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  Let  us  continue  the  electrical 
development  at  Terraba,  combined  with  an 
Industrial  complex  that  will  enable  us  to 
process  our  bauxite  and  produce  metallic 
aluminum.  Let  us  not  hold  back  In  the  Are- 
nal  hydro-electric  project  nor  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  cement  plant  In  Abangares. 
To  engineers  and  entrepreneurs  we  sub- 
mit a  challenge:  the  possibility  of  de- 
veloping sulphur  and  copper.  Iron  and  gold. 
These  challenges  put  our  will  to  overcome 
underdevelopment  to  the  test.  They  require 
an  Investment  of  more  than  twenty  bUllon 


colones  and  the  work  of  thousands  of  Costa 
Ricans.  Let  us  not  be  frightened  by  the  ap- 
parent magnitude  of  these  undertakings.  We 
have  proved,  by  carrying  out  large  hydroelec- 
tric, electronic  and  communications  project:, 
that  Costa  Ricans  can  rise  by  their  own  ef- 
forts when  they  make  the  decision.  Without 
this  struggle  for  production,  all  our  dreams 
become  simple  day-dreams. 

Our  efforts  toward  economic  developmen': 
must  have  man  as  the  goal.  It  Is  up  to  us  to 
define  the  type  of  man  and  the  type  of  so- 
ciety in  which  that  man  Is  going  to  live  in 
Costa  Rica  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Thi.s 
is  the  essential  question.  Those  of  us  who 
govern  cannot  improvise,  from  day  to  day, 
the  route  that  must  be  defined  by  clear  na- 
tional goals.  I  call  on  Costa  Ricans  to  medi- 
tate, in  order  to  answer  questions  such  a.^; 
these:  what  type  of  man  does  the  Costa  Rican 
aspire  to  be?  What  kind  of  education  is  re- 
quired to  shape  such  a  human  being?  and 
what  kind  of  social  organization  best  fits 
with  our  history  and  traditions?  For  my  part. 
I  propose  to  the  Costa  Rican  people  that, 
without  overlooking  the  broader  world  of 
which  we  form  part  and  without  repudiating 
the  positive  teachings  left  by  other  experi- 
ences, we  orient  our  national  activities  start- 
ing from  what  we  are,  from  our  ovim  idio- 
syncrasy, and  that  we  build  the  country  on 
our  own  cultural  patrimony. 

The  main  find  the  best  resource  our  coiui- 
ti-y  has  Is  the  one  offered  by  the  human  qual- 
ity of  her  peasants — men  and  women — 
whether  they  are  still  engaged  in  agriculture 
or  have  emigrated  to  the  cities.  This  re- 
source must  be  protected,  developing  Costa 
Rican  agriculture,  offering  farmers  the  possi- 
bility to  Improve  their  productivity  as  well 
as  adequate  access  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
land,  within  an  appropriate  social  organiza- 
tion and  a  complete  network  of  material 
works  and  basic  services  which  should  In- 
clude Industrial  facilities  capable  of  trans- 
forming and  preserving  the  produce,  and 
manufacturing  plants  that  will  provide  well- 
paid  employment  that  will  contribute  to 
modernization. 

Let  this  be  one  of  our  dominant  tasks  for 
the  remainder  of  this  century.  Modern  tech- 
nology makes  it  possible  to  substantially  Im- 
prove the  standard  of  living  of  small  farmers 
We,  ourselves,  have  shown  that  this  is  possi- 
ble, as  witnessed  by  farm  modernization  in 
the  Central  Valley  and  the  penetration  of 
material  civilization  Into  the  Northern 
Puntarenas  and  Ouanacaste  area,  the  South 
Pacific,  the  El  General  Valley  and  San 
Carlos — Sarapiqul.  Let  us  ready  ourselves  to 
push  forward  the  frontiers  of  material  prog- 
ress and  of  social  services.  Let  us  make  sure 
that  this  material  and  Institutional  progres.s 
will  be  the  basis  for  the  advancement  of  our 
peasant  class  and  that  it  will  not  rather  serve 
to  confirm  its  subjugation  to  the  plantation 
system  we  want  to  overcome. 

We  must  act  with  clear  Ideas,  so  that  we 
can  discriminate  between  what  we  wish  to 
bring  in  from  outside  and  what  It  is  advis- 
able to  keep  of  that  which  we  have.  Of  the 
gigantic  scientific  revolution  that  has  oc- 
curred In  our  times  In  industrialized  coun- 
tries, let  us  utilize  whatever  can  help  us  to 
Improve.  But  let  us  not  try — as  others  have 
deplorably  done — to  copy  from  those  coun- 
tries, modes  of  living  that,  since  they  are 
modeled  on  peculiar  values  and  character- 
istics alien  to  our  culture,  might  bring  to 
our  communities  and  to  our  homes  a  deteri- 
oration of  values  and  of  goals  peculiar  to 
our  national  being.  Powerful  and  wealthy 
nations  can  give  us  a  great  deal  in  the  field 
of  science  and  of  technology,  but  they  can- 
not offer  us  a  substitute  for  our  way  of  life. 

I  insist  that  Costa  Rican  values  must  con- 
tinue and  must  guide  the  great  transforma- 
tions that  must  be  carried  out.  I  do  not  want 
a  Costa  Rica  of  men  and  women  guided  by 
imported  materialist  criteria.  We  must  pre- 
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f»nt  the  urge  for  personal  enrichment  from 
deslrcylng  more  Important  things  that  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  by  oxu:  history. 

The  great  evils  that  assail  our  country 
are  the  result  of  a  situation  of  reckless 
change  la  values  which,  drawing  away  from 
a  proper  balance  between  what  must  be 
kept  and  what  must  be  discarded,  rushes  on 
like  a  torrent  demolishing  everything 
through  the  frustration,  the  impatience  or 
bad  faith  of  many.  It  is  essential  to  stop 
that  torrent  if  we  do  not  want  to  lose  tlie 
most  valuable  assets  of  our  national  heritage. 
l£t  us  put  a  stop  to  public  and  private  cor- 
ruption, to  drugs  and  prostitution.  Let  us 
put  a  stop  to  violence.  This  is  all  the  result 
of  the  importation  of  false  goals  and  of  the 
Inability  of  homes  and  schools  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  great  process  of  educating 
Costa  Ricans  at  a  time  of  crisis  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  transition  of  our  society. 

The  task  cannot  be  achieved  by  the  person 
In   office   alone,   but   by   the   eniire   country. 
Today  we  have  paid  homage  to  a  national 
|,^  athlete,   the   young   girl    Maria   del    Mllagro 

Paris,  because  in  my  opinion  she  is  the 
symbol  of  what  Costa  Rica's  youth  should 
stand  for:  effort,  sacrifice  and  patriotism. 
That  Is  the  School  that  must  be  formed, 
both  by  the  parents  in  each  home  and  by 
teachers  in  grade  and  high  schools. 

Let  us  not  blame  our  social  vices  on  young 
people  who  commit  offenses;  let  us  blame 
ourselves,  as  a  generation,  for  not  having 
given  deep  thought  to  what  we  used  to  have 
and  to  how  we  have  changed,  in  order  to 
realize  that  we  have  repudiated  what  was 
our  own  to  implant  modes  of  conduct  that 
have  warped  our  society. 

There  is  sUU  time.  I  call  on  every  Costa 
Rican  father  and  mother  to  Join  with  the 
powers  of  the  State  and  devote  all  of  our 
efforts  to  one  single  goal:  rescuing  our  na- 
tional heritage. 

People  from  other  areas  and  from  other 
countries  give  the  impression  of  having  dis- 
covered Costa  Rica.  They  have  come  and 
tiiey  have  shown  us  what  we  had.  They  at- 
tach great  value  to  what  we  did  not  appre- 
ciate. Let  us  listen  to  them  attentively  and 
we  will  hear  them  speak  of  clean  air;  of  crys- 
tal-clear wiiter  in  our  creeks,  rivers  and  seas; 
of  weather:  of  mountains,  of  valleys  and  of 
plains,  and  of  the  un  pretentiousness  of 
Costa  Rican  homes,  where  hospitality  and 
human  soUdarity  still  prevail. 

But  there  are  other  persons  from  thcjse 
same  countries  and  areas  who  come  here  and 
try  to  deceive  us  with  false  coins,  to  destroy 
what  we  have,  disrespecting  our  laws,  our 
environment  and  our  culture.  These  per- 
sons— whether  they  are  entrepreneurs,  iii-^ 
vestors.  diplomats,  Intel  lectuals,  or  simple 
tourists — will  not  be  received. 

On  the  contrary,  those  who  wish  to  come 
with  their  families,  to  struggle  side  by  side 
with  us  In  our  national  crusade  for  preserv- 
ing and  improving  what  we  have,  will  be  wel- 
come irrespective  of  race,  religion  or  politi- 
cal beliefs.  This  Is  no  Invention  of  mine  to- 
day. It  Is  merely  paraphrasing  what  our  an- 
cestors announced  when  they  founded  this 
republic. 

The  Costa  Rican  society  of  the  future  will 
be  not  only  the  result  of  economic  and  tech- 
nological transformations,  nor  of  our  effort 
to  preserve  aspects  of  our  culture  that  we 
consider  to  be  important.  It  Is  also  Indis- 
pensable to  renew  and  jjerfect  the  political 
system  of  our  democracy. 

All  over  the  world  It  may  be  observed 
that  the  old  Ideas  about  representative  de- 
mocracy do  not  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
times.  New  admlnlstratlye  and  political 
thought  has  replaced  the  legal  forms  that 
our  ancestors  patiently  discussed  to  orga- 
nize the  State.  If  this  new  thought  Is  not 
adopted,  tbe  very  surrlTal  of  the  democratic 
regime  could  well  become  seriously  j«op- 
u-di£ed.  This  has  happened  in  countries  in 
America  and  Europe. 


I  always  cherished  the  Idea  of  calUhgna 
National  Constituent  Assembly  that^wlA 
care  and  without  haste,  would  cUsculs  the 
changes  needed  in  our  country,  mainly  lo 
the  field  of  State  organization.  Some  groups 
opposed  this  Idea:  some  of  them  for  fear 
of  losing  economic  privileges,  otbers  for  fear 
of  losing  social  advances.  " 

It  seems  to  me  advisable  to  focus  our  at- 
tention this  year  on  a  study  of  the  clf^nges 
In  the  structure  of  the  SUte  and,  if  it  is 
deemed  advisable,  all  of  the  political  rtoups 
could  discuss  the  possibility  of  calling  a 
Constituent  Assembly,  or  of  proceeding  grad- 
ually to  introduce  par.ial  amenunic.us  into 
our  Constitution. 

In  the  meantime,  I  have  talked  with  the 
Magistrates  of  the  Supreme  Electoral  Court 
in  order  that,  with  the  least  possible  delay, 
'.ve  underiake  a  revision  of  our  electoral  sys- 
tem which  is  already  outdated  to  handle  the 
number  of  voters  we  have  today.  I  believe 
that  the  present  system  is  the  result  of  a 
number  of  measures  to  prevent  fraud,  which 
have  pUcd  up  to  the  point  to  represent,  in 
many  cases,  powerful  obstacles  to  the  cast- 
mg  of  votes.  With  the  new  technology  and 
mechanization  U3ed  In  countries  similar  to 
C'urs,  the  electoral  system  must  be  revised 
lo  make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  citizens  lo 
c'-st  their  vote. 

For  many  yearj.  and  as  part  of  our  ideas 
Oil  the  need  for  change,  we  have  recognized 
that  cur  prospects  are  inadequate  If  we  re- 
main isolated,  and  we  have  made  efforts  to 
e.xpand  the  economic  space  for  our  country's 
development.  We  cannot  foresee  our  develop- 
ment except  in  terms  of  Central  America. 

During  the  past  weeks  I  have  personally 
t.ilke^  with  the  Heads  of  State  and  chief 
leaders  of  our  sister  countries  and  I  can 
state  today  that  the  long  struggle  by  sin- 
cere Central  Americans  Is  beginning  to  bear 
fruit.  There  is  a  yearning  for  peace  between 
the  countries  at  odds.  The  Presidents  of  Hon- 
duras and  El  Salvador  recognize  the  urgency 
to  consolidate  an  honorable  peace,  as  a  prior 
requisite  to  revise  the  economic  integration 
of  the  Isthmus. 

Great  efforts  are  being  made  to  bring  to- 
gether the  Heads  of  State  of  Central  Amer- 
ica to  hold  talks  and  seek  solutions.  I  har- 
bor tiie  most  ardent  hopes  that  we  wUl  be 
a'ule  to  do  this  In  Nicaragua  before  this 
month  is  over,  to  start  the  task  of  meeting 
frequently,  without  protocol  or  formalities, 
and  face  the  task  of  saving  the  Central 
American  economic  community,  in  which  we 
permanently  Include  Panama. 

The  men  who  have  worked  toward  these 
ideals  in  governments  and  in  regional  orga- 
nizations have  my  sincere  congratulations  as 
a  Central  American,  and  my  unstinted  sup- 
port for  their  ideals.  Having  kept  our  trade 
with  Central  America  at  levels  that  are 
quite  high  and  continue  to  grow  rapidly 
from  year  to  year.  Is  a  national  asset  that  we 
owe  to  these  men  in  both  the  private  and 
the  public  sector.  I  express  my  thanks  to  all 
the  workers  and  entrepreneurs  who,  notwith- 
standing a  fratricidal  conflict  already  five 
years  old,  have  kept  Central  America  united 
in  the  ideals  of  development  and  change  that 
are  possible  only  with  a  regional  outlook  In- 
creasingly stronger  and  Increasingly  broad. 
Tlie  lack  of  fairness  In  the  system  of  In- 
ternational economic  relations  continues  to 
be  one  of  the  main  obstacles  to  greater  suc- 
cess In  our  efforts  toward  change,  transfor- 
mation and  progress.  Costa  Rica  is  going 
tlirough  its  greatest  social  crisis  In  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  It  had  to  be  so.  The  structures 
on  which  the  economic  systems  of  the  large 
countries  after  World  War  n  had  been  built 
made  them  vulnerable.  Pood  became  scarce 
and  oil  became  scarce,  and  the  crisis  began. 
But  this  time,  the  blow  fell  not  only  on  the 
back  of  small  peoples;  the  citizens  of  rich 
countries  also  felt  on  their  own  flesh  the 
whip  of  scarcity  and  of  inflation. 

The  United  Nations   Conference   on   Raw 


Materials  and  Development,  the  new  Dialogue 
started  in  Tlatelolco  and  continued  In 
Washington,  and  the  latest  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  OAS,  mark  the 
proper  direction  toward  solidarity  and  Inter- 
national Justice.  Our  position  of  support  for 
the  countries  of  OPEP,  although  it  is  costly 
to  us.  Is  based  on  the  assurance  that  they  will 
make  common  cause  in  our  struggles,  as  the 
American  chancellors  did  recently  in  Wash- 
ington, when  a  badly  informed  group  ot 
North  American  workers  opposed  the  as- 
pirations of  peoples  that  have  made  pos- 
sible— to  a  lesbcr  or  greater  extent — the  well- 
being  they  enjoy. 

This  same  feeling  of  solidarity  compelled 
the  Foreign  Ministers  of  lAtln  America  to 
proclaim  in  Bogota,  In  J^telolco  and  In 
Washington,  their  supp^^^o  the  Republic  of 
Panama  in  its  struggle/to  reconquer  Its  full 
sovereignty  over  the  cknal  Zone,  and  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  Unlte4  States  a  fairer  CaruU 
Treaty. 

I  wholeheartedly  su^ort  the  proposition 
made  by  President  Carlos  Andres  Pirez  of 
Venezuela  in  his  Inaugural  Address  when  he 
stated:  "it  would  be  a  great  homage  to  the 
Fathers  of  Latin  American  Independence 
that  this  Panamanian  claim  could  be 
achieved  pnd  celebrated  on  the  next  7th  of 
December,  when  we  shall  commemorate  the 
150th  Anniversary  of  the  Congress  of  Pan- 
ama". 

In  this  struggle,  since  1«50.  Mr.  Jose  Pl- 
gueres,  the  former  President,  has  stood  out 
more  than  anybody  else.  Costa  Rica  and  the 
developing  countries  recognise  that  it  was  he 
who  started  the  struggle  for  fair  Interna- 
tional prices,  with  his  letter  of  that  year  to 
the  PAO  Conference  In  New  Delhi. 

The  struggle  has  already  taken  a  world- 
wide turn.  Oil  producers  joined  under  OPEP 
and  have  shown  their  strength.  Bauxite  pro- 
ducers joined  in  Conakry  and  a  struggle  has 
started  to  organize  and  to  Improve  Interna- 
tional conditions  and  prices  of  aluminum. 
Next  came  coffee,  cacao  and  sugar. 

In  New  York,  the  countries  of  the  third 
world  managed  to  call  a  Special  Meeting  of 
the  UNO  to  set  up  the  bases  for  a  fairer  in- 
ternational economy.  The  Charter  of  the 
Economic  Rights  and  Duties  of  the  States, 
proposed  by  the  President  of  Mexico.  Lie. 
Luis  Bcheverria,  continues   to  be  otir  go«l. 

Ex-Presldent  Jos6  FIguerea  must  continue 
in  that  struggle.  As  soon  as  I  set  up  my 
Government,  I  will  ask  him  to  give  a  few 
more  years  to  Costa  Rica  and  to  the  world, 
in  the  struggle  for  an  International  system 
for  justice  and  social  improvement,  the  only 
basts  on  which  worldwide  peace  can  be  built. 
As  the  Representative  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Costa  Rica,  and  by  his  own 
worth,  Ex-Presldent  Plgueres  will  be  able  to 
carry  forward,  at  world  forums  and  confer- 
ences, a  banner  that  he  has  carried,  wltt 
foresight  and  valor,  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. 

The  society  of  the  future,  the  shaping  of 
which  will  be  a  permanent  effort  of  my  Gov- 
ernment, cannot  be  based  on  national  efforts 
that  will  only  serve  a  few,  or  that  will  con- 
solidate unfair  social  systems.  We  have  a  long 
way  to  go  to  attain  a  harmonious  develop- 
ment: man.  land,  capital  and  culture  must 
go  hand  In  hand,  or  the  inequalities  of 
growth  will  Inevitably  bring  the  explosions 
of  change. 

It  Is  not  fair  that,  in  the  CoeU  Rica  of 
today,  there  should  be  a  palace  alongside  of 
a  shock.  This  Is  an  invitation  to  those  who 
have  nothing,  to  take  justice  Into  their  own 
hands.  Costa  Rica  has  no  right  to  have  pal- 
aces, nor  is  It  fair  that  those  who  have  a  for- 
tune through  the  efforts  of  all,  should  make 
a3t:jresslve   ostentation  of  their  opulence. 

The  entire  political  and  fiscal  system  of 
the  Nation  must  be  aimed  at  having  accum- 
ulated Income -reinvested  so  as  to  create  more 
work  and  more  wealth,  and  to  pave  the  way 
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for  more  and  more  Costa  Ricans  to  attain 
the  standard  of  living  of  a  middle  class.  Let 
the  wealthy  class  spend  less  on  luxury  and 
save  more  in  order  to  Invest  more.  Let  the 
middle  classes  continue  to  progress,  but  let 
them  refrain  a  little  from  the  desire  to  copy 
the  bad  things  of  those  who  have  greater  In- 
comes, and  Initate  them  in  whatever  is  good. 
And  let  the  working  class  continue  to  ad- 
vance soundly,  In  field  and  city,  as  It  has 
done  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  My  Govern- 
ment assures  now,  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  for  the  next  four  years,  that  it  will  stand 
by  those  who  produce,  suffering  with  them, 
feeling  with  them,  struggling  with  them,  to 
make  each  productive  unit  stronger.  Enter- 
prises large  and  small,  large  and  small  farm- 
ers, will  know  that  there  will  be.  at  their 
side,  public  officers  ready  to  serve  them,  and 
that  if  those  officers  fail  to  do  so,  there  will 
be  a  President  that  will  not  allow  any  official 
to  serve  himself  Instead  of  those  who  need 
most  to  be  served. 

Costa  Ricans,  let  us  go  together  toward 
the  Twenty-First  Century.  The  Costa  Rica 
of  our  children  Is  what  we  make  of  It.  Let 
us  always  turn  our  eyes  toward  our  tradi- 
tioiiS,  toward  our  history  and  toward  our 
ancestors.  Together  with  them,  with  their 
spirit,  let  us  defend  Costa  Rica.  Let  it  not 


be  taken  away  from  us.  Let  it  not  be  harmed. 
Let  it  not  be  soiled.  I  need  all  of  you.  Alone 
I  am  weak  to  struggle.  But  with  God's  help 
and  the  support  of  all  of  you,  we  will  give 
those  who  follow  us  in  time  an  exemplary 
country.  In  the  center  of  America,  where 
people  live  in  freedom,  enjoy  a  marvelous  na- 
ture, work  for  the  well-being  of  everybody, 
and  cea.sely  cxiltlvate  the  best  values  of  the 
spirit. 


TAX  CREDIT  FOR  PROPERTY  TAX 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  6,  1974, 1  introduced  a  bill  to  replace 
the  tax  deduction  for  home  mortgage  in- 
terest and  property  tax  with  a  tax  credit 
for  the  same  purpose. 

Because  interest  in  the  tax  credit  pro- 
posal has  been  vigorous.  I  wish  today  to 
insert  for  the  Record  three  tables  on 
the  subject  prepared  by  Mr.  Henry 
Schechter.  senior  specialist  in  housing  at 
the  Library  of  Congress.  Mr.  Schechter 
was  aided  in  this  project  by  his  research 
assistant  Mr.  Richard  Wellons. 

Based  on  the  statistics  of  income  for 
individuals  in  1970,  the  charts  show  es- 


timates of:  First,  the  average  amounts 
of  tax  benefit  homeowners  presently  re- 
ceive; second,  for  imits  built  from  1960- 
1969,  the  average  tax  credit  and  govern- 
ment cost  in  this  proposal  based  on  th  • 
credit  given  during  the  5th  taxable 
year — calculated  on  the  assumption  tha' 
the  average  age  for  homes  in  each  in- 
come class  is  5  years,  which  was  abou'. 
the  average  age  in  1970  of  homes  built 
in  1930-1969;  third,  for  units  built  prio" 
to  19G0.  the  average  tax  credit  and  gov- 
ernment cost  based  on  the  11th  taxable 
year. 

These  charts  mp.ke  clear  the  increased 
benefits  to  most  homeowners,  and  the 
new,  middle-  and  low-income  buying 
power  which  would  result  from  a  sub- 
stantial tax  credit.  I  offer  this  informa- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I 
hope  it  will  also  aid  anyone  else  who 
wishes  to  study  the  tax  credit  concept. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
three  tables  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECor.r, 
as  follows: 


TABLf  1      HOME  KIORTCVGE  RATI  DEDUCTIONS  PLUS  REAL  ESTATE  TAX  DEDUCTIONS  FROM  FEDERAL  INCOVC  TAXES    1970 


Size  of  adjusted  gross  incom<> 


All  returns,  toll) . 


Jl  under  Jl.OOO.. 

$1,000  under  $2,000 

$2,000  under  $3,000 

$3,000  under  $4,000 

$4,000  under  $5,000. 

$5,000  under  $6.000 

$6,000  under  $7,000   

$7,000  under  $8,000 

$8,000  under  $9,000 

$9,000  under  $10,000 

$10,000  under  $11.000....; 

$11,000  under  $12.000 

$12,000  under  $13.000 

$13,000  under  $14,000 

$14,000  under  $15,000 

$15,000  under  $20,000 

$20,000  under  $25,000 

$25,000  under  $30,000 

$30,000  under  $50,000 

$50,000  under  $100,000.... 
$100,000  under  $200,000... 
$200,000  under  $500.000... 
$500,000  under  $1,000,000. 
$1.000,000 or  more.. 


Deduction    Amounts 

Real  estate  taxes - 

Number  of 

_   — 

returns 

Real  estate 

Average 

Marginal 

Estimated  vs'ue 

amount  plus 

amount 

tax  rate 

of  tax  l>«iielit 

Numlier     Percent  ot  toUl 

interest  amount     Percent 

ot  tolal 

(3:1) 

(per^ient) 

(5XP> 

(1) 

(2) 

100.0 

.1 

(3) 

(♦) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

26. 088. 121 

$25.  358.  209,  000 
23.087.000 

100.00 
.09 

972.02 
809'58 

28.  517 

0.1416 

114.6.1 

113.082      . 

< 

62.453.000 

.25 

552.  28 

.1416 

78.29 

399.  558 

15 

221.745.000 

.87 

554.97 

.1416 

78.  i3 

812.068 

3.1 

415.000,000 

1.6* 

511.01 

.1668 

84.73 

1,015.112 

3.S 

564,392.000 

2.23 

555. 98 

.1658 

92.18 

1   130, 170 

4.3 

678,198.000 

2.67 

600.08 

.1751 

105. 07 

1.  248  095 

4.8 

818.666.000 

3.23 

655. 93 

.1751 

114.  85 

1  512.490 

5.8 

1.052.127.000 

4.15 

695. 6? 

.1971 

137. 10 

1,764,724 

6.8 

1.312,591,000 

5.18 

743.79 

.1971 

146.60 

1. 924. 834 

7.4 

1.  540,  450,  000 

6.07 

800.30 

.1971 

157.73 

1,943.331 

7.4 

1,  686,  352.  COO 

6.66 

867.76 

.2082 

180.66 

1.  893.  894 

7.3 

1.714.295,000 

6.77 

905.16 

.2082 

188.45 

1  724.688 

6.*; 

1,639.024.000 

6.47 

950.33 

.2082 

197. 85 

1,582.714 

6.0 

1,  590.  346. 000 

6.27 

1.004.82 

.2082 

209.  ?U 

1.421,300 

5.4 

1,468.191.000 

5.79 

1,032.99 

.2082 

215.05 

4. 192. 670 

16.0 

4,878.012.000 

19.24 

1.163.46 

.2367 

275. 39 

1,564,855 

6.0 

2, 199, 865, 000 

8.68 

1.405.79 

.3164 

444.79 

646. 790 

2.5 

1, 052,  294. 000 

4.15 

1.626.94 

.3164 

514. 76 

788,  265 

3.0 

1,447.172,000 

5.71 

1. 835. 89 

.3164 

580.87 

311,147 

1.2 

728,031.000 

2.87 

2.339.82 

.5112 

1,196.12 

56.058 

.2 

181,625,000 

.72 

3,239.94 

.5915 

1. 916. 42 

11,553 

.C4 

59,827.000 

.24 

5. 178. 48 

.5915 

3,063.07 

1,606 

.006 

14,129,000 

.06 

8,797.63 

.5915 

5,  203. 80 

GOO 

.002 

10,  337, 000 

.04 

17,  228, 33 

.5915 

10, 190.  55 

Source:  "Individual  Income  Tax  Returns    Statistics  of  Income,  1970,"  Department  of  the  Treasury   Internal  Revenue  Service,  publication  79  (October  1972),  table  38.  p.  123  for  col  1  table  38 
and  table  40,  p.  125  for  col.  3. 

TABLE  2. -FOR  UNITS  BUILT  1960  69-ESTIMATED  TAX  CREDIT  AND  GOVERNMENT  COST  BASED  ON  THE  5TH  TAXABLE  YEAR  AT  46  PERCENT  AND  $1,100  LIMITATION 


Grots  incoffle 


All  returns  (total) 

$5,000  under  $6,000.. 
)6,000  under  $7,000.. 
$7,000  under  $8,000.. 
$8,000  under  $9,000.. 
$9,000  under  $10,000. 
$10,000  under  $11,000 
$11,000  under  $12,000 
$12,000  under  $13,000. 
$13,000  under  $14,000 
$14,000  under  $15,000. 


Number  of 
returns ' 

(1) 

Percent 
(2) 

Average 
amount  of 
deduction 

(3) 

Estimated 

value  ot 

deduction  - 

tax  benefit 

(4) 

Estimated 

average 

tax  credit 

(5) 

Tax  gain 
or  loss{-) 
for  average 

taxpayer 

(5  4) 
(6) 

Aggregate 

gs... 

(6X1) 
(7) 

9,400,000 

100.00 

$972.02  .. 

600.00 

655. 93 

695.62 

743. 79 

800.30 

867.76 

905.16 

950,33 
1,004.82 
1,032.99 

= 

, 

- 

447,440 
494,440 
598,780 
698,420 
762,340 
769,860 
750, 120 
683,380 
626, 980 
563,  060 

4.76 
5.26 
6.37 
7.43 
8.11 
8.19 
7.98 
7.27 
6.67 
5.99 

$105. 07 
114.85 
137. 10 
146. 60 
157. 73 
180.66 
188.45 
197. 85 
209.20 
215.06 

$276.04 
301.73 
319.99 
342.14 
368.14 
399.17 
416. 37 
437. 15 
462.22 
475. 18 

$170.97 
186.88 
182.09 
195. 54 
210.41 
218.51 
227.92 
239.30 
253.02 
260. 12 

$76,498,816 
92,400,947 
109,.  31. 850 
136,569.046 
160, 403, 959 
168  722  10ft 

_ 

_ 



.. 



170, 967.  350 
163  532  834 

-  _. 



_  ._ 

158  638  479 

— 

146,  463, 167 

I'k 
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TABLE  2.-F0R  UNITS  BUILT  1960^a-ESTIMATa)  TAX  CREDIT  AND  GOVERWIIIENT  COST  BASED  ON  THE  5TH  TAXABLE  YEAR  AT  46  PERCENT  AND  11.100  LIMITATION-Continj«d 

EsbiMted  Tax  pin 

„„„.       .                                          Average                »»lue  of  Estimated  ortosi(-) 

Number  of                                       smount  of          deduction-  sveiage  for  average              Anreule 

ret«n.s«                Percent             deduction           tai  benefit  tax  CTedit  tax^yVr                     £1* 

Gross  ina>me  <'^  <^  '^>  <*>  <«  (54)  (6X1) 

W  O) 

J30,000  .ode,  »0.000 312! 080  \.A  \M»  VJi'S  ^1|?  ^g:U  gjfjj)« 

ShMoUI ~  ■ ;; '- 

50.000  .«Je.  100.000..... -" mM iii "2.mg2 U96;i2 i:076;32 -119:80  "IJslilTl 

JIOO.OOO  under  5200,000 21620  23  3  7«  94  i  o»e  «  ,  ,~,  „ ~TrrT-'"       '. ^- 

1200.000  uMter  $500^000 1..! .:::::::;:.:  ireo  «        5i7«tt       Iomm       J-JSSS       rSJfi?     -""i.ooo 

J500.000 under jimooo ..I "I  """i:::;:::  1 1  'S  oSe?      iwa       bjmm         ISS     ~l'?SI-2i      -7,381,143 

,1.000,000  or  more ., 2^  .SSfs  17^1^^  lg;fgg:gg  {.Igjgg  I«;J§2;»  l|Jf^|» 

Subtotal ^.  .  ~~~  "     ■ 

-44,501,884 

ToUI.. .-. ■      ■ .       ■ = 

ptus. M„"""""r"""r"!r;" " 2,036,810.955 

Tetal  1970  estimated  cost  ef  such  « tax  credit  to  file  Govenment  '^^^^^ 

ts  adjusted  upward  by  5  percent  to  account  for  the  net  in- 
crease In  homes  since  1970 


>  Of  Uw  26.088.000  homes  in  1970,  9,400.000  were  10  yrs  or  less  old,  with  an  iverafe  *fe  of 

5  yr.  Calculations  for  table  2  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  all  of  the  9.400,000  were  owned 
by  households  distributed  among {5,000  and  above  income  classes  in  the  same  relative  distrtba- 
tion  as  lor  all  homeowners  with  {5,000  and  above  income.  Taking  deductions,  and  the  average 
amount  of  deduction  was  the  same  for  each  income  class.  On  the  assumption  that  the  average 
age  for  homes  in  each  income  class  is  5  yr.  The  applicable  percentage  in  46  percent  *lth  a  il  000 
limitation. 


in  r„?^fPr  ?  1J^^  '  *,'"'  ^  'f"T  'f.H'oJA  ^^  '  and  7.  with  Calculations  as  Indicated.  Data 
in  col.  1  for  1- and  2-l3m.ly  units  built  1960  69  lio.n  -Housiiig  Starts,"  Construcl«>n  Reooft 
Bureau  of  the  Cens-Js,  Department  ol  Commerce  Kuiwruciwn  Kepori, 


TABLE  3.-F0R  UNITS  BUILT  PRIOR  TO  !980-ESTIMATEO  TAX  CREDIT  AND  GOVERNMENT  COST  BASED  ON  THE  UTH  TAXABLE  YEAR  AT  43  PERCENT  AND  »500  LIMITATION 


Number  of  returns' 


Sue  of  adjusted  gross  income 


Number 
<1) 


Percent 
(2) 


Average 
amount  of 
deduction 

(3) 


Estimated 
value  of 
deduction- 
tax  benefit 

(«) 


Tax  gain 

Estimated  or  loss  {— ) 

average  for  average 

tax  credit     taxpayer  (5-4) 


(5) 


(8) 


Aggregate 
gain  (6X1) 

(7) 


All  returns,  total. 


14, 327,  380 


100.00 


J5.00C  under  J6,000... 
K.OOO  under  J7.000... 
J7,000  under  M.OOO... 
J8,000  under  $9,000... 
t9.0O0  under  $10,000.. 
tIO,000  under  {11,000. 
{11,000  under  {12,000. 
{12.00C  under  {13,000. 
$13,000  under  {14,000. 
{14,000  under  {15,000. 
SIS.OOO  under  {20.000. 
{20,000  under  {25.000. 


2, 


682.750 
753,655 
913,710 
,  066. 304 
. 162, 494 
,173,471 
.  143, 774 
,041,308 
955, 734 
858,240 
,531,690 
945.395 


4.76 
5.26 
6.37 
7.44 
g.  11 
8.19 
7.98 
7.27 
6.67 
5.99 
17.67 
6.59 


{600.00 

655.93 

695. 62 

743.79 

800.30 

867.76 

905. 16 

950.33 

1,004.82 

1.032.99 

1.163.46 

1.405.79 


{105. 07 
114.85 
137. 10 
146.60 
157.73 
180.66 
188.45 
197.85 
209.20 
215.06 
275. 39 
444.  79 


{240.03 
262.37 
278.25 
297.52 
320. 12 
347.10 
362.06 
380.13 
401.93 
413.20 
465.38 
500.00 


Subtotal. 


{134.96 
147.52 
141.15 
150.92 
162.39 
16S.  44 
173.61 
182. 28 
192.73 
198.14 
189.99 
55.21 


{92, 141, 241 
111.179.186 
128,970,167 
160, 926, 600 
188.777,400 
195,  312,  513 
198, 570, 604 
189,  809. 622 
184.198,614 
170,051,674 
480, 995.  783 
52, 195,  258 


{25,000  under  {30,000 

{30,000  under  {50.000 

{50,000  under  {100.000.... 
{100,000  under  {200,000... 
{200.000  under  {500,000. .. 
{500.000  under  {1.000.000.. 
{1,000,000  or  more 


2.153,128,662 


391, 110 

476,185 

188,007 

34,438 

7,793 

977 

365 


2.72 

3.32 

1.31 

.24 

.05 

.0068 

.0025 


1,626.94 
1,835.89 
2. 339. 82 
3, 239. 94 
5, 178. 48 
8,  797. 63 
17.228.33 


514.76 
580.87 
1, 196. 12 
1,916.42 
3.063.07 
5, 203. 80 
10. 190. 55 


500.00 
500. 00 
500. 00 
500. 00 
500.00 
500.00 
500.00 


Subtotal. 

Total.... 
Plus 


-14.76 
-80.87 
-696. 12 
-1,416.42 
-2,  563. 07 
-4.703.80 
-9.690.55 


-5,  772,  783 

-38, 509, 081 

-130,875,433 

-48,  778,  672 

-19,974,004 

-4.595,613 

-3, 537. 051 


Total  cost  to  Government  adjusted  upward  by  5  percent  to 
account  for  net  increase  in  homes 

Plus .'.S.'.'S.'SS.'.'.'.'. 

Total  cost  of  such  lax  credit  to  Govemnent.  adjusted  upward  by 
5  percent  (equal  to  total  for  units  built  1960-69  plus  total  for 
units  built  prwr  to  1950). 


-252.042.637 


1, 901. 086. 025 
95.054.301 


1,996,140,326 
2, 138, 651.  502 


4, 134,  791. 828 


'  Number  of  returns  is  equal  to  all  returns  in  table  1  minus  those  in  table  2  for  each  income 
class.  All  deductions  subject  to  11th  Uxable  year  percentage  of  40  percent  and  {500  limitation. 


Source:  Data  from  tables  I  and  2.  and  calculated  as  Indicated. 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN 
GENERATION 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  last 
Saturday  night  President  Nixon  de- 
livered the  commencement  address  at 
Oklahoma  State  University.  Four  thou- 
sand graduates  and  their  30.000  guests 
heard  the  President  describe  his  vision 
of  the  part  these  graduates  can  play  in 
making  this  'The  Great  American  Gen- 
eration" between  now  and  the  year  2000. 

Mr.  President,  our  President  spoke  at 
a  time  of  great  stress  for  his  administra- 


tion. He  spoke  at  a  time  of  great  clamor 
over  the  Watergate  scandal  which  has 
besmirched  his  record  and  his  accomp- 
lishments which  are  many. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  President's 
remarks  and  presence  were  warmly  and 
courteously  received  in  Oklahoma.  It 
made  me  especially  proud  to  be  an  Oka- 
homan. 

But,  this  reception  was  more  than  hos- 
pitality. It  should  show  to  all  who  have 
come  to  doubt  it  that  there  is  still  great 


affection  In  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men for  both  the  offlce  and  the  man. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  the  preoccu- 
pation of  the  media  with  a  few  com- 
ments the  President  made  on  the  Water- 
gate situation,  in  deference  to  the  non- 
political  character  of  the  occasion,  not 
many  people  outside  the  OSU  Stadium 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  give  his  re- 
marks the  attention  and  reflection  they 
deserve. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that   the  President's  remarks  be 
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printed  in  full  in  the  Record  in  the  hope 
that  many  of  his  fellow  citizens  will  read 
them  in  full  and  ponder  their  signifi- 
cance and  meaning  in  their  lives.  I  think 
we  can  all  join  sincerely  in  the  Presi- 
dent's hope  that  this  will  be  a  "Great 
American  Generation." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  the  President,  at  Commence- 
ment Exercises.  Oklahoma  State  Univer- 
sity, Lewis  Field 

Dr  Krunm.  all  of  the  distinguished  guests 
en  the  platform,  all  of  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  faculty,  and  particularly,  of 
course,  the  most  distinguished  people  here 
of  aU,  those  who  are  to  receive  degrees,  both 
graduate  and  undergraduate,  and  your 
friends  and  those  who  have  made  it  possible 
for  you  to  be  here  today : 

Let  me  say,  Dr.  Kamm,  that  I  am  most 
grateful  for  the  Invitation  that  was  extended 
to  me  to  come  to  this  University.  My  good 
friend.  Senator  Henry  Bellmon.  said  that  this 
.school  had  bad  once  a  tradition  of  noncon- 
troverslal  speakers.  Well,  now  you  have 
changed  It  tonight.  (Laughter) 

And  in  the  great  tradition  of  an  educa- 
tional Institution.  I  am  very  happy  that  there 
are  some  here  who  obviously  disapprove  ot 
the  speaker  and  there  are  others  who  approve 
of  the  speaker. 

And  all  of  you,  of  course,  are  welcome  and 
my  remarks  will  be  directed  to  all  of  you 
in  the  sense  that  I  know  you  will  receive 
them,  of  what  this  day  means  to  those  who 
are  receiving  their  degrees  from  one  of  Amer- 
ica's greatest  educational  institutions. 

I  would  like  to  say,  first,  however,  before 
getting  Into  the  more  serious  parts  of  my  re- 
marks, that  I  am  very  happy  to  be  standing 
here  at  this  particular  spot.  As  some  of  you 
probably  have  heard,  I  am  somewhat  of  a 
spiorts  fan  and  as  some  of  you  probably  know, 
the  university  that  Is  best  known  from  Okla- 
homa In  football  is  not  the  Cowboys,  but  the 
Sooners. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  aware  of  the 
whole  realm  of  sports,  and  I  am  aware  of 
the  fact  that,  except  for  my  wife's  alma 
mater,  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, the  university  in  all  the  United 
Stattcs  that  has  won  more  national  cham- 
pionships across  the  board  is  OSU.  So  con- 
gratulations. I  know  you  are  very  gcxxl  at 
wrestling.  I  could  learn  a  little  from  you  at 
that,  too. 

Let  me  say,  too.  that  when  I  spoke  of  the 
fact  that  I  was  somewhat  of  a  sportsman. 
I  was  one  of  those  who  spent  virtually  all 
of  my  time  on  the  bench,  and  to  be  In  the 
middle  of  the  field  is  really  an  unusual  ex- 
perience, and  I  thank  you  for  that,  too. 
(Laughter) 

On  this  particular  day,  I  also  want  to 
pay  tribute  not  only  to  the  graduates  to 
whom  my  remarks  will  be  addressed  pri- 
marily, but  as  already  has  been  done  so 
eloquently  In  the  invocation,  and  also  by  Dr. 
Kamm,  to  those  who  taught  them  and  to 
their  parents  and  others  who  made  It  pos- 
sible to  get  their  education,  and  I  can  say 
to  you  who  are  graduating  today,  as  the 
years  go  by,  each  year  you  will  appreciate 
more  the  sacrifices  of  your  parents  who  made 
It  possible  for  you  to  get  an  education  that 
they  may  not  have  received.  I  have  always 
felt  that  way.  And  as  the  years  go  by,  you 
will  appreciate  more  the  dedication  of  those 
who  taught  you  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
strangely  enough,  you  will  probably  appre- 
ciate the  most  those  who  graded  you  the 
hardest,  because  they  are  the  ones  who  made 
you  toe  the  line. 

And  so,  to  the  faculty  and  to  the  parents, 
and  all  those  who  made  It  possible  for  this 
great  day  of  achievement,  the  congratula- 
tions not  only  of  this  great  audience  here 
go,  but  of  the  whole  Nation,  for  producing 
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4,000  fine  young  men  and  women  to  go  forth 
in  the  service  of  their  communities,  of  their 
States  and  the  Nation  and.  as  I  will  point 
out.  also  of  the  entire  human  raace. 

On  an  occasion  like  this,  it  Is,  of  course, 
customary  to  talk,  as  we  should,  about  the 
future.  It  is.  however,  on  an  occasion  like 
this,  certainly  not  appropriate  to  disregard 
problems  of  the  present.  I  know,  for  ex- 
ample, from  talking  to  both  of  your  two 
great  Senators  and  to  the  two  Congress- 
men who  are  here,  John  Jarman  and  Happy 
Camp,  and  Senator  Bartlett  and  Senator 
Bellmon,  that  farmers  in  Oklahoma,  like 
farmers  in  the  other  places,  are  concerned 
by  the  efifect  of  the  energy  crisis  on  them, 
the  shortages  in  fertilizers  and  other  areas. 

I  know  that  the  cattlemen,  for  example, 
are  concerned  In  Oklahoma,  as  they  are  In 
other  parts  of  the  country,  because  after  two 
very  good  years  they  have  a  tough  year  this 
year  because  of  a  tough  price  squeeze.  I 
know,  too,  that  every  housewife  or  budget 
keeper,  should  we  say,  is  concerned  about 
the  problem  -of  Inflation,  which  is  not  lim- 
ited to  America.  It  is  worldwide,  as  you  know, 
but  that  makes  it  no  less  a  difficult  prob- 
lem, or  one  that  we  shovild  be  less  con- 
cerned by  the  fact  that  it  Is  others,  as  well 
our  own.  and  I  know.  too.  that  those  who 
are  interested  In  our  country  have  been  con- 
cerned, as  I  have  been  deeply  concerned, 
by  the  political  problems  that  we  have  had 
in  Washington. 

I  can  only  say  on  this  nonpolitical  occasion 
tills:  That  having  presented  all  of  the  evi- 
dence to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  I 
trust  that  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
act  promptly  so  that  we  can  reach  a  decision 
so  that  the  President,  the  Congress,  can  get 
on  with  the  people's  business,  as  we  should. 

And  having  spoken  of  those  problems,  let 
m©  also  remind  ourselves  of  some  of  those 
things  on  this  magnificent  evening  we  can 
bo  thankful  for.  We  can  be  thankful  for  the 
first  time  In  12  years  the  United  States  Is  at 
peace  with  every  nation  in  the  world. 

We  can  be  thankful  that  for  the  first  time 
in  eight  years,  every  American  prisoner  of  war 
Is  home  where  he  belongs  and  that  he  came 
home  on  his  feet  and  not  on  his  knees. 

And  most  of  all — and  I  say  this  not  only  to 
those  in  the  graduating  class,  but  to  the 
juniors  and  sophomores  and  the  freshmen, 
and  I  trust  the  generation  to  come — we  can 
bo  thankful  for  that  for  the  first  time  In  25 
years  no  young  American  Is  being  drafted  to 
serve  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States. 

As  we  look  at  our  economic  situation,  we 
see  Its  problems.  But  Just  a  few  weeks  ago  In 
Paris,  I  talked  to  the  leaders  of  35  nations, 
the  great  nations  of  Europie  and  of  Asia,  and 
some  of  the  smaller  nations  of  Latin  America 
and  Africa.  I  talked  to  them  of  their  problems 
and  we  talked  of  ours.  And  today,  aa  this 
beautiful  evening,  we  can  also  be  thankful 
that  whatever  our  problems  are.  that  In 
America.  Americans  enjoy  more  freedom, 
more  opportunity,  better  jobs,  higher  wages, 
and  a  greater  chance  for  a  great  future  than 
in  any  place  in  the  world. 

That  Is  America.  This  Is  a  great  and  a  good 
country.  But.<we  must  go  from  here  to  more 
greatness.  As  you  study  history,  you  will  in- 
evitably find  that  the  time  of  a  nation's 
potential  destruction  Is  not  when  it  Is  weak, 
but  when  It  Is  strong,  or  appears  to  be;  not 
when  It  is  poor,  but  when  It  Is  rich.  Because 
what  happens  Inevitably  is  a  certain  com- 
placence, a  certain  softness  that  erodes  the 
strength  and  the  fiber  that  made  the  Nation 
the  great  Nation  that  It  was. 

In  two  years,  the  United  States  will  reach 
that  period  of  200  years  old  and  already, 
there  are  those  who  look  at  America  and 
wonder:  Will  we  be  rich,  as  we  will  be?  WUT 
we  be  strong,  as  we  wiU  be?  But  most  Im- 
portant, will  America  still  have  the  sense  of 
vision,  the  sense  of  destiny,  the  sense  ot 
character  and  drive  and  determination  that 


brought  us  across  the  mountains,  across  the 
prairies,  and  made  us  the  great  and  strong 
Nation  that  we  are?  That  is  the  question. 

And  it  is  a  question  that  Is  very  Important 
to  Americans.  But  It  is  also  Important  to  all 
the  people  who  live  on  this  earth  today. 

Dr.  Kamm  was  telling  me  that  this  Univer- 
sity proudly  has  in  its  graduating  cleiss  repre- 
sentatives from  over  40  countries  abroad,  as 
well  as  representatives  from  47  States.  So. 
this  Is  truly  a  university  In  the  true  sense  of 
universal,  and  therefore,  as  I  lay  before  you 
the  challenges  of  the  future,  whether  Amer- 
ica has  seen  its  great  period,  or  whether  the 
next  200  years  may  be  greater,  as  I  lay  those 
great  challenges  out,  you  will  see  that  they 
are  not  just  America's  challenges,  but  thev 
are  those  In  which  what  America  does  will 
contribute  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  pieople  In 
the  world. 

I  start  with  one  that  is  very  timely,  and 
that  Is  the  problem  of  energy.  And  on  that 
problem,  those  In  this  university  have  spe- 
cial skills  and  knowledge  far  beyond  my 
own.  but  I  do  know  this:  That  America  con- 
sumes approximately  35  percent  of  the  energy 
in  the  world. 

r  know.  too.  however,  that  America  is 
blessed  with  great  natural  resovirces  and 
great  human  and  technological  skills  which 
makes  It  possible  for  this  Nation — one  of 
the  few  nations  in  the  world.  Incidentally,  of 
the  Industrial  nations — to  set  a  goal  which 
it  can  achieve,  a  goal  of  being  completely  in- 
dependent In  terms  of  Its  energy  needs. 

Let  me  tell  you  why  we  should  have  that. 
In  September  and  October  and  November  of 
last  year  we  went  through  a  great  crisis.  Ii 
rebounded  throughout  our  entire  economy. 
It  hurt  all  sectors  of  It  In  various  ways.  We 
are  just  recovering  from  It. 

We  want  g:ood  relations  with  all  nations  in 
the  world.  But  If  the  United  States  has  the 
resources  to  become  Independent  of  any  other 
nation  for  our  energy,  let's  do  It.  and  we 
can  do  It  and  we  shall  do  it  by  the  year  1980. 
Now.  what  does  that  require?  It  requires 
the  development  of  our  oil  and  gas  resources, 
and  some  action  by  the  Congress  that  will 
allow  their  full  development.  It  requires  the 
development  of  our  coal  resources.  In  which 
we  have  two-thirds  of  all  the  known  coal  re- 
sources In  the  free  world.  We  have  not  used 
them  adequately  because  of  environmental 
problems  and  other  problems  recently,  but  It 
is  possible  not  only  to  extract  coal,  but  to  use 
coal  and  to  make  It  a  clean  fuel,  and  If  we  do 
so.  that  can  help  make  America  self-sufflclent 
In  energy,  and  that  Is  why  we  shotrld  move 
on  that  front. 

And  third,  in  areas  little  dreamed  of  15, 
20  years  ago^nuclear  power,  which  can  be 
the  cleanest  and  the  safest  of  all  power:  solar 
energy,  far  out  perhaps  In  terms  of  what  the 
science  and  arts  would  now  seem  to  suggest, 
but  certainly  possible — what  I  am  simply 
saying  to  this  graduating  class  Is  that  we 
have  a  goal.  That  goal  Is,  by  the  year  1980.  to 
be  Independent  In  energy.  It  Is  going  to  take 
the  cooperation  of  Government.  It  Is  going 
to  take  your  technological  and  other  abil- 
ities to  the  extent  that  you  work  in  these 
various  areas,  but  It  Is  a  goal  worth  achiev- 
ing. It  will  help  us,  and  It  wlU  help  other 
nations  as  well. 

To  put  It  In  its  proper  context,  let  us  un- 
derstand what  the  mix  Is  in  terms  of  who 
does  what.  The  Federal  Government  has  a 
great  role  to  play  In  this  respect.  We  will  be 
spending  approximately  $15  billion  in  re- 
search In  the  field  of  energy  over  the  next 
three  to  four  years.  That  Is  a  very  large 
amount  of  money.  On  the  other  hand,  over 
the  next  ten  years  private  enterprise  wUl 
be  spending  $500  billion,  a  half  a  trlUlon  dol- 
lares.  to  achieve  the  goal  that  I  am  referring 
to. 

And  It  allows  me  to  make  this  point: 
America  became  what  we  are — we  became 
rich  and  productive  and  strong — not  because 
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of  what  Government  did,  but  because  of 
what  people  did,  and  It  Is  people  In  our  pri- 
vate capacities.  That  Is  what  counts.  You  are 
the  ones  who  are  going  to  make  America 
move  forward  In  this  and  in  all  the  other 
areas  as  well. 

And  now  to  a  second  great  challenge  for 
this  splendid  generation  of  Americans,  and 
I  refer  to  the  challenge  of  food.  We  are 
blessed  richly  In  America  In  this  respect.  I 
know  that  many  who  write  me  about  the  cost 
of  living  speak  about  high  grocery  bills,  and 
yet  even  at  their  highest,  due  to  the  produc- 
tivity of  America's  farmers,  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  able  to  produce  more 
with  less  people,  today  the  American  house- 
wife pays  a  smaller  percentage  of  her  budget 
for  food  than  does  any  housewife  in  the 
world. 

That  Is  to  the  credit  of  Americas  farmers. 
It  Is  to  the  credit  of  our  distribution  system. 
It  does  not  mean  that  we  perhaps  cannot 
do  better  over  a  long  period  of  time  in  bring- 
ing those  prices  within  those  realms  that 
everyone  feels  that  he  or  she  can  afford,  but 
what  I  do  say  is  this:  This  is  no  time  for 
Jingoism  as  to  who  is  Number  1  or  Number 
2  on  this  or  that  or  the  other  between  coun- 
tries, but  there  is  one  area  where  America 
Is  by  all  odds  Number  1,  and  that  is  in  agri- 
culture. 

And  looking  to  the  future,  the  fact  that 
America  is  so  productive  in  agriculture  that 
we  produce  enough  to  feed  all  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  to  clothe  the  American  people, 
and  to  provide  billions  of  dollars  In  aid,  as 
well  as  in  sales  to  coimtrles  abroad,  that  Is 
a  great  instriunent  for  peace  in  the  world, 
and  we  are  using  it  for  peace  as  well  as  for 
humanity.  So  those  who  are  In  this  field 
of  American  agrlcultxire  deserve  the  thanks 
of  the  Nation,  and  this  university  has 
played,  I  know,  a  very  great  role  in  that  re- 
spect. 

When  I  think,  too,  of  one  of  your  former 
president*.  Dr.  Bennett,  the  first  director  of 
Point  IV,  I  think  of  another  area  in  which 
American  agrtcxUture  can  play  a  role  In 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  hunger  for  the 
whole  world.  In  a  visit  to  Brazil  in  1967,  I 
was  talking  to  the  then  President.  Northern 
Brazil  at  that  time  wu  one  of  the  poorest 
»reas  of  tlie  world.  It  Is  stUl  very  poor.  1 
have  seen  poverty  in  many  places — in  India, 
In  Bolivia,  in  Brazil,  in  China — and  I  can 
tell  you  that  as  you  look  at  the  hungry  faces. 
It  doesn't  make  any  difference  what  the 
political  philosophy  may  be  of  those  who 
rule  them.  When  you  see  the  hungry  chil- 
dren, it  make  no  difference  about  what  the 
attitudes  of  their  leaders  may  be. 

It  is  a  problem.  Your  heart  goes  to  them. 
And  America,  to  its  credit,  has  always  been 
very,  very  generous  in  providing  from  our 
8\irplus  for  their  needs.  But  now  what  has 
happened?  The  world  is  producing  a  little 
more.  The  demands  are  becoming  greater. 
And  as  a  result,  we  find  that  we  face  a  po- 
tential situation  with  regard  to  food,  a  short- 
age not  only  in  America  but  in  the  world. 

I  come  back  to  my  conversation  with  the 
President  of  Brazil,  and  what  America  can  do 
there  and  in  many  other  places.  You  have 
heard  of  the  miracle  rice  and  the  miracle 
wheat,  what  it  has  done,  for  example,  in 
Latin  America  In  the  one  instance,  and  in  the 
case  of  rice.  In  Southeast  Asia,  in  alleviating 
hunger  by  Increasing  production. 

But  there  Is  another  phase.  It  is  not  Jxist 
in  teaching  farmers  how  to  plant,  but  It  is 
the  whole  process  of  not  only  producing  food, 
but  distributing  it.  And  in  Brazil,  for  exam- 
ple, the  President  told  me  that  over  one -half 
of  everything  grown  on  the  farms  in  BrazU 
spoiled  on  the  way  from  farm  to  market. 

That  Is  one  country.  I  could  repeat  that 
for  others,  for  India,  certainly  for  China,  for 
many  others  around  the  w<»ld. 

What  can  America  do  about  it?  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  we  export  our  farmers,  but  I 
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am  suggesting  that  American  know-how, 
American  technology,  in  this  area  Is  a  place 
where  we,  we  can  do  something  not  only  for 
ourselves  but  for  others  as  well. 

And  that  is  why  the  World  Food  Confer- 
ence which  we  have  helped  to  Initiate  this 
November  is  a  great  enterprise  and  one  that 
this  young  generation,  I  trust,  those  In  this 
field,  will  follow  through  on  in  the  years 
ahead.  Because  even  though  It  may  not  be 
very  close  at  home  to  you,  think  of  those 
people,  as  my  wife  and  I  have  seen  them,  in 
virtually  every  country  of  the  world.  When  a 
person  U  hungry,  when  a  person  is  poor,  we 
cannot  have  a  world  that  will  live  in  safety  if 
that  situation  Is  not  remedied.  It  can  be  rem- 
edied and  we  can  help  and  you  have  already 
helped. 

The  third  area  that  I  want  to  speak  of 
where  we  have  a  great  challenge  is  in  the  field 
of  health.  I  understand  from  Dr.  Kamm  you 
do  not  have  a  school  of  medicine,  but  you 
have  many  who  will,  of  course,  be  involved 
in  the  various  medical  arts  In  one  way  or  an- 
other, and  all  of  you,  of  course,  wUl  have  an 
Interest,  I  am  sure,  in  this  area. 

But  here  what  we  have  now  before  us  In 
an  achievement  that  Americans  have  dreamed 
about  but  have  never  been  able  to  achieve 
before,  a  program  in  which  every  American 
will  have  health  insurance  if  he  needs  it; 
where  every  American  will  have  protection 
against  catastrophic  Illness  where  he  needs 
it  or  wants  it,  and  where  this  can  be  accom- 
plished without  additional  taxes,  and  most 
important,  where  it  U  accomplished  not  by 
destroying  the  existing  private  medical  sys- 
tem which  has  given  us  the  best  health  care 
in  the  world,  but  by  buUdlng  on  it.  Because 
I  say  to  you,  let  us  remember  when  an  indi- 
vidual is  sick,  I  think  he  prefers  to  have  a 
doctor  who  is  working  for  the  patient  rather 
than  for  the  Federal  Government,  and  that  is 
what  this  program  is  all  about. 

The  fourth  area  is  related  to  the  third  in  a 
very  Interesting  way.  You  hear  of  the  great 
hostility,  and  there  is  hostility  at  times  in 
the  philosophy  of  the  United  States  and  that 
of  the  great  super  power,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  the  super  power  of  the  future,  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  And  you  wonder 
what  areas  are  there  where  our  interests  do 
not  collide?  What  areas  are  there  where  our 
interests  are  together?  And  there  are  many. 
They  do  not  receive  the  attention  that 
they  should.  The  Joint  project,  for  example, 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
exploring  space  peacefully;  the  Joint  pro- 
grams that  we  have  developed  with  the  So- 
viet Union  and  some  also  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  In  the  field  of  the  envi- 
ronment where  we  share  what  we  learn  with 
them  and  they  with  us.  And  the  Joint  pro- 
grams, for  example,  that  we  have,  and  I  men- 
tion this  partlc\ilarly,  in  the  field  of  health. 
I  found  that  in  my  talks  with  Mr.  Brezh- 
nev, and  with  Mr.  Chou  En-Iai  and  Mr.  Mao 
Tse-tung,  each  In  individual  conversations 
emphasized  the  need,  whatever  differences  in 
philosophies  that  we  have,  that  the  scientists 
and  the  medical  technicians  and  doctors  of 
the  world  should  have  no  disagreement  about 
working  together  against  the  diseases  which 
are  the  scourges  of  mankind. 

Just  to  recount  to  the  younger  members 
of  this  graduating  class  how  much  has  hap- 
pened in  so  few  years,  it  is  hard  to  realize 
that  the  man  who  served  longest  as  President 
of  the  United  States — 12  years — was  crippled 
with  polio,  because  that  was  before  the  days 
of  television  and  we  did  not  think  about  it. 
He  served  well.  But  it  is  also  well  for  us  to 
realize  that  today,  he  would  not  have  had 
polio. 

We  all  think  of  this  in  permanent  terms. 
And  I  remember  in  our  own  family,  46  years 
ego,  two  brothers — one  younger,  on©  older 
died  of  tuberculosis  within  two  years  of 
each  other.  Today,  that  would  not  happen; 
not  In  my  family  or  in  yours,  because  they 
have  found  the  virus  and  they  can  kill  it. 


And  that  Is  why  we  have  mounted  within 
the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  a  great 
program  to  find  the  cure,  or  a  number  of 
cures,  and  it  may  be  a  number,  for  different 
types  of  cancer.  That  is  why  we  have  mounted 
programs,  also,  in  the  field  of  heart  disease 
and  many  other  areas.  Oh.  I  do  not  mean  to 
suggest  that  we  are  looking  forward  to  a  time 
when  there  will  be  no  diseases  and  when 
men  and  women  live  forever,  but  I  am  saying 
tMs:  That  what  we  do  here  in  the  United 
States  will  be  great  in  the  years  ahead,  be- 
cause of  the  effort  that  we  are  putting  in,  but 
I  also  know  that  in  the  Soviet  Union — and  I 
have  seen  their  hospitals  there— and  in  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  where  one-foiu-th 
of  the  ablest  people  in  the  world  live,  that 
there  are  doctors,  there  are  people — men  and 
women  of  genius— and  if  there  is  a  way  that 
the  genius  that  they  have  and  the  genius  that 
we  have,  or  that  some  other  people,  whether 
t)iey  are  in  Europe  or  Latin  America  or 
Southeast  Asia,  has,  where  those  two  types 
of  genius  can  run  together  we  may  get  that 
spark  that  otherwise  might  not  occur  if  we 
live  in  isolation. 

And  that  is  why  I  say  what  a  great  time 
for  a  new  generation  to  think  that  you  live 
in  an  open  world;  that  you  live  In  a  world 
where  we  are  not  isolated  from  one-fouith 
of  all  the  people  in  the  world;  that  you  live 
In  a  world  where  we  still  have  differences 
that  we  are  attempting  to  negotiate  rather 
than  to  fight  about;  but  that  you  live  In 
a  world  where  you  can  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  other  people  whoever  they  are, 
whatever  the  color  of  their  skins,  whatever 
their  background,  whatever  their  political 
philosophy,  but  to  work  with  them  and  not 
against  them  in  those  common  causes  "of  a 
better  environment,  a  healthier  world,  a 
better  world.  This  is  a  great  goal. 

And  I  say  to  you  tonight  that  on  this  goal 
you  have  often  heard  me  speak  of  the  need 
for  us  to  work  for  what  is  called  the  genera- 
tion of  peace.  That  is  stating  it  in  much,  it 
seems  to  me,  too  inadequate  terms,  although 
it  would  be  more  than  we  have  had  In  this 
century,  because  Americans  fought  World 
War  I,  and  thought  it  was  the  last.  And 
then  came  World  War  U  for  the  sons  of 
those  of  World  War  I.  And  after  World  War 
n,  and  the  United  Nations  and  all  the  great 
hopes,  we  thought.  "Now  a  period  of  peace." 
And  the  younger  brothers  of  World  War  n 
were  killed  in  Korea.  And  after  Korea  came 
Vietnam  and  the  sons  of  those  who  fought 
In  World  War  II  and  Korea,  or  their  yotmger 
brothers,  lost  their  lives  there. 

And  now  what?  It  is  oot  enough  to  end 
wars.  What  we  must  do  Is  to  build  a  new 
structure  of  peace  in  the  world,  and  that 
requires  something  that  America,  and 
America  only,  must  play  a  leading — and  in 
the  free  world  the  leading — role. 

Because  today,  as  distinguished  from  the 
period  before  World  War  I  and  World  War 
II,  we  cannot  look  across  the  seas  to  Europe 
and  say,  "Oh,  the  British  can  do  it.  or  the 
French  can  hold  the  line."  There  is  no  other 
nation  in  the  free  world  that  has  the 
strength  militarily,  that  has  the  productivity 
economically,  that  can  provide  the  leader- 
ship role  that  America  is  providing  today  in 
negotiating  a  reduction  of  nuclear  arms  with 
the  Soviet  Union;  in  opening  a  dialogue  with 
the  Pe<^le's  Republic  of  China:  In  attempt- 
ing to  find.  In  one  of  the  most  diplomatic 
ventures  of  all  time,  in  attempting  to  find 
a  way  in  which  peace  can  be  brought  to 
the  cradle  of  clvUlzation,  the  cradle  of  civ- 
ilization and  the  religious — of  the  many — 
religions — in  the  Mideast,  which  could  well 
be  equated  as  the  Balkans  of  the  19708.  \m- 
less  we  do  something  about  it  and  do  some- 
thing now. 

I  do  not  suggest  to  this  audience  where  you 
particularly,  in  your  schools  of  arts  and 
sciences,  have  concentrated  on  these  sub- 
jects, that  the  way  to  peace  Is  easy  and  I 
would  never  suggest  that  once  you  get  peace. 
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you  have  It.  because  peace  is  a  continuing 
process.  It  Is  never  an  end. 

But  the  United  States  today  has  the 
unique  position,  because  of  our  strength, 
because  of  our  wealth,  because  we  are  re- 
spected, becose  It  is  known  throughout  the 
world  that  we  seek  domination  over  no  other 
country,  that  we  wUl  not  use  our  power  to 
destroy  peace  any  place  or  to  destroy  free- 
dom, only  to  defend  it.  Because  of  these  fac- 
tors, America  now  has  a  chance,  a  chance 
that  may  never  come  again,  to  play  the  role 
of  peacemaker  in  the  world,  and  the  question 
is,  will  we  meet  the  challenge? 

And  the  answer  is  not  Just  in  Government, 
not  Just  In  the  present  leaders,  the  answer 
Is  In  all  the  great  mass  of  the  American 
people,  whether  a  nation  that  hr.8  sncriflced 
so  much  is  willing  now  still  to  play  a  world 
role,  whether  a  nation  like  America,  which 
is  so  rich,  still  has  the  strength,  the  vision, 
the  sense  of  destiny  to  play  that  role. 

To  the  members  of  the  graduating  class, 
I  think  you  have  it.  To  the  members  of  the 
graduating  class,  I  want  you  to  know  that 
In  25  years,  plus  one,  they  are  going  to  be 
celebrating  a  new  year.  Most  of  us  will  not 
be  around,  but  you  will.  It  comes  once  In  a 
thousand  years.  And  on  that  new  year  you 
will  look  back  to  this  day  and  then  you  will 
Judge  your  generation. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  I  think  you  will  be 
able  to  say.  Yours  was  the  generation  that 
was  there,  that  had  the  strength  and 
stamina  to  see  that  America  played  a  respon- 
sible role  so  that  we  do  have  peace  In  the 
world  for  a  generation.  Yours  was  the  gen- 
eration that  helped  America  become  self- 
sufficient  In  energy,  that  helped  America  to 
develop  the  food  resources  for  ourselves  and 
other  nations  so  that  the  level  as  far  as  peo- 
ple's abilities  for  nutrition  is  concerned  was 
raised  not  only  for  ourselves  but  for  all 
people.  Yours  was  the  generation  during 
which  great  strides  were  made  forward  in 
terms  of  fighting  the  scourges  of  disease 
wherever  they  existed  throughout  the  world. 
And  most  of  all,  that  yours  was  the  genera- 
tion, a  generation  that  asked  questions,  a 
generation  not  afraid  of  controversy,  but  a 
generation  that  when  the  chips  were  down 
was  strong.  In  the  right,  believed  in  what 
we  were  doing. 

I  say  to  you,  when  the  year  2000  comes,  I 
am  confident  that  the  members  of  the  class 
of  1974  of  Oklahoma  State  University  will 
look  back  and  say:  Yes.  we  met  the  test. 
Oiu-s  was  the  great  American  generation. 


BUSINESS        WEEK        AND        COAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  continuing  effort  to  keep  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  Senate  infonned  on 
issues  surrounding  the  development  of 
vast  coal  deposits  in  the  West,  I  would 
like  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  Business  Week,  May  11, 
1974,  which  contains  yet  another  inter- 
esting feature  on  the  development  of  low 
sulfur  coal  deposits  in  the  West. 

This  article  analyzes  the  more  recent 
controversy  associated  with  the  move 
of  coal  company  interests  from  the  East 
to  the  West.  The  new  concentration  on 
the  coal  resources  of  the  Northern  Great 
Plains  is  likely  to  have  less  than  a  happy 
influence  on  the  existing  coal  industry 
in  the  Eastern  half  of  the  Nation. 

Interestingly,  the  Business  Week  £ir- 
ticle  examines  another  aspect  of  the  cur- 
rent move  toward  surface  mining  of  coal 
in  the  West.  It  is  pointed  out  that  most 
western  coal  will  not  be  mined  in  large 
quantities  imtil  the  1980's.  According  to 


present  projections,  the  1980's  are  when 
we  anticipate  that  technology  for  purg- 
ing sulfur  oxides  from  utility  stacks  will 
probably  be  successful.  This  will  enable 
utilities  to  bum  the  vast  high  sulfur  re- 
serves in  the  East.  The  question  then 
arises,  why  look  to  the  West  for  coal  de- 
posits, especially  when  this  is  a  develop- 
ment which  is  not  eagerly  anticipated 
by  many  residents  of  the  Great  Plains. 
The  article  explores  this  aspect  giving 
some  interesting  observations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  Business  Week  article 
entitled  "The  Coal  Industry's  Contro- 
versial Move  West"  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Th«   Coal   Industry's   Contsoversiai.  Move 
West 

Hall  of  America's  coal  now  comes  from 
strip  mines,  and  every  week  giant  power 
shovels  strip  another  1,200  acres  of  land.  Less 
than  half  the  mined-out  land  has  been  ade- 
quately restored,  and  the  scars  of  stripping 
still  deface  some  two-mllUon  acres — roughly 
the  size  of  Delaware  and  Rhode  Island.  So 
last  fall,  the  Senate  overwhelmingly  passed 
a  tough  bill  to  regulate  reclamation. 

Then,  Just  as  the  House  began  action  on  a 
similar  bill,  the  Arabs  launched  tlieir  oil 
eml>argo,  plunging  the  nation  into  energy 
chaos  and  strengthening  the  band  of  the  coal 
companies  that  eagerly  want  to  expand  strip 
mining  in  the  West.  As  a  result,  the  House 
bill  has  been  tied  up  as  environmental  and 
industry  lobbyists  haggle  over  such  tech- 
nical matters  as  land  contour,  spoil  banks, 
and  revegetatlon. 

But  underlying  the  strip-mining  fight  is 
a  much  broader  question  of  regional  energy 
development :  Should  the  U.S.  concentrate  its 
coal  programs  in  the  deep  mines  of  Appala- 
chla  or  In  the  Western  plains,  from  Montana 
to  New  Mexico?  The  answer  will  set  the 
growth  patterns  of  the  nation's  major  energy 
suppliers  for  years  to  come,  decide  the  fate  of 
the  coal-dependent  Appalachian  economy, 
and  determine  the  environmental  quality 
and  economic  development  of  the  West. 

VIEWPOINTS 

On  one  side  are  the  environmentalists,  led 
by  the  Environmental  Policy  Center,  who 
claim  that  since  Eastern  deep  mines  contain 
40';-  of  the  nation's  vast  coal  reserves  (table), 
the  U.S.  can  have  all  the  coal  it  needs  with- 
out stripping  the  Western  plains.  TTiey  are 
backed  by  the  United  Mine  Workers,  which 
fears  Job  losses  In  Appalachia  if  the  coal  in- 
dustry continues  its  westward  flight,  and  by 
some  Western  ranchers  and  farmers,  who 
worry  that  strip  mining  will  ruin  their  land 
and  disrupt  their  rural  life.  These  forces  have 
coalesced  behind  a  Senate-passed  amend- 
ment, introduced  by  Senator  Mike  Mansfield 
(D-Mont.).  that  bans  strip  mining  on  all 
private  land  for  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment owns  the  mineral  rights — roughly  35'; 
of  Western  sturface  reserves. 

On  the  other  side  are  the  coal  companies 
that  see  a  new  frontier  in  the  West,  free  of 
the  high-cost  mines  of  Appalachia,  free  of 
the  health  and  safety  problems  of  deep  min- 
ing, and  free  of  the  militant  demands  of  the 
strike -prone  UMW.  They  are  supported  by 
some  Westerners  who  expect  an  economic 
bonanza  if  the  region's  resources  are  de- 
veloped. But  their  chief  allies  are  unquestion- 
ably the  electric  utilities,  which  desperately 
need  assured  sources  of  low-sulfur  coal. 
Pressed  to  meet  air  quality  standards  and 
convinced  that  the  technology  to  purge  the 
sulfur  from  dirtier  Eastern  coal  is  unproven 
and  costly,  the  utilities  are  eying  and  buy- 
ing the  West's  low-sulfur  coal.  Says  Carl  E. 


Bagge,  president  of  the  National  Coal  Assn.: 
"The  coal  reserves  of  the  Northern  Oreat 
Plains  are  a  vital  part  of  the  fuel  resource 
base  necessary  for  both  energy  growth  and 
national  self-sufficiency." 

UNITCD  STATES  HAS  PLENTY  OF  COAL,  BUT  MOST  LOW- 
SULFUR  COAL  IS  IN  THE  WEST 


|ln  billions  of  tons| 
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^ 
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Recoverable  reserves,  underground.. 
Recoverable  reserves,  surlace . 
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125 

100 

168 
35 

Total 

Recoverable  reserves,  1  percent  sul- 
fur or  less 

428_ 
lOS 

225 
75 

203 
30 

1  West  o(  the  Mississippi  River. 
Source;  Bureau  of  Mines. 

The  debate  is  more  than  academic,  for  the 
industry  is  already  trekking  West,  like  an 
eager  prospector  in  Gold  Rush  days.  Western 
coal,  most  of  it  strip-mined,  now  accounts 
for  more  than  10'~r  of  the  600-million  tons 
of  coal  the  U.S.  produces  annually,  up  from 
5';  in  1966.  In  Wyoming,  for  Instance,  coal 
production  has  Jumped  from  three-million 
tons  In  1968  to  14-mllllon  teflfe  last  year  and 
may  reach  40-p»lIIloB~twiS  by  1980  and  100- 
mlllion  toas<^  2000.  Meanwnlle,  production 
in  West  Virginia  has  fallen  from  14S-mUllon 
tons  In  1968  to  115-mllllon  tons  last  year  ana 
may  drop  further.  In  all.  says  a  study  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Conunlsslon,  Western  strip- 
mined  coal  will  provide  55"  of  the  1.8-bllllon 
tens  of  coal  produced  in  the  U.S.  by  1985. 

So  eager  are  the  utilities  to  buy  low-sulfur 
Western  cxjal  that  they  are  paying  big  pre- 
miums to  haul  It  East.  Detroit  Ekllson  Co.. 
for  example,  has  signed  a  26-year  contract 
with  Etecker  Coal  Co.  for  180-mUllon  tons  of 
Montana  coal.  The  coal  will  cost  $1  billion 
but  transportation  costs  will  reach  $3  bllllen. 
Similarly.  American  Electric  Power  Co.,  with 
power  plants  in  Appalachia  and  the  Mid- 
west, recently  signed  a  30-year  contract  with 
Carter  Oil  Co.,  a  division  of  Exxon,  for  more 
than  ISO-million  tons  of  Wyoming  coal  that 
will  be  shipped  to  two  plants  on  the  Ohio 
River.  The  coal  wUl  cost  about  $12  a  ton 
initially  ($9  of  it  for  transportation) ,  and  its 
sulfur  content  is  0.4''.  "We  would  rather 
burn  Illinois  coal,"  sighs  Paul  D.  Martinka, 
AEP's  senior  vice-president  for  Xiel  supply, 
"but  we  can't  get  anything  less  than  2',i'o 
to  3^;  sulftir." 

The  sulfur  problem  is  critical  because  the 
standards  set  under  the  Clean  Air  Act  start 
taking  effect  In  JvUy,  1975.  And  since  some 
states  have  tightened  standards  even  more 
than  the  act  requires,  200-million  tons  of 
coal  now  mined  will  be  unusable,  according 
to  Thomas  Palkie,  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines.  Palkie  and  others  wai^t  the  states, 
such  as  Ohio,  to  relax  their  standards  to 
federal  levels.  Otherwise,  he  says,  "the  East- 
ern coal  Industry  could  be  in  trouble." 

THE     MOVE 

But  the  quest  for  low-sulfur  fuel  does  not 
fully  explain  the  move  west.  For  one  thing, 
not  all  Eastern  coal  Is  high  In  sulfur.  "Ap- 
palachian deposits  contain  an  estimated  28';c 
of  the  U.S.  demonstrated  reserves  of  low- 
sulfur  coal,"  Falkie  says.  For  another.  West- 
ern coal  Is  low  In  heat  value,  averaging 
9.000  Btu  per  lb.,  compared  with  about  12.000 
Btu  per  lb.  for  Eastern  coal.  Since  air  qual- 
ity standards  are  based  on  sulfur  oxide  emis- 
sions per  million  Btu's.  some  Western  coal 
with  a  sulfur  content  of  less  than  1  "T.  based 
on  tonnage  will  not  satisfy  the  standards. 
Finally,  most  Western  coal  will  not  be  mined 
until  the  1980s,  when  the  technology  for 
purging  sulfur  oxides  from  utility  stacks 
will  probably  be  ready.  That,  of  course,  will 
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enable  vrtllltlea  to  bum  the  vast  high-sulfur 
reserves  In  the  East. 

In  short,  the  coal  Industry  has  other  long- 
term  reasons  for  moving  west : 

Lowm  COSTS 
Western  coal  seams  are  often  more  than 
100  ft.  thick  and  near  the  surface  for  easy 
stripping.  As  a  result,  some  operators  In 
Wyoming  and  Montana  can  strip  about  100 
tons  per  man-day  of  labor,  compared  with 
only  12-tons  In  an  Eastern  deep  mine  and 
about  35  tons  In  an  Ohio  strip  mine.  Also, 
Western  strip  mines  avoid  the  high  cost  of 
the  1969  Coal  Mine  Health  &  Safety  Act, 
which  has  added  91.50  per  ton  to  Eastern 
deep  mine  costs. 

EASnX     ACQUISniON 

Assembling  vast  tracts  of  Eastern  coal  for 
long-term  contracts  is  difficult  because  own- 
ership Is  highly  fragmented  and  much  East- 
em  coal  Is  tied  up  by  the  steel  industry. 
But  in  the  West,  coal  ownership  is  concen- 
trated In  the  hands  of  the  government  and 
Indian  tribes,  enabling  the  Industry  to  sign 
long-term  leases  with  single  suppliers. 
Though  the  government  has  temporarily 
halted  lease  sales  pending  environmental 
studies,  it  has  already  leased  682,000  acres 
to  such  companies  as  Exxon,  Texaco,  and  At- 
lantic Richfield.  And  such  railroads  as  Bur- 
lington Northern  and  Union  Pacific,  also  con- 
trol billions  of  tons. 

f'EWEll     LABOR     WOES 

Many  coal  operators  are  quietly  trying  to 
escape  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  militant  UMW. 
In  the  West,  most  strip  miners  either  belong 
to  the  International  Union  of  Operating  En- 
gineers or  to  no  union  at  all.  'Hius  the 
Industry  can  avoid  paying  an  80<  per  ton 
royalty  to  the  UMW's  welfare  fund  and,  more 
Important,  can  gain  relief  from  the  fre- 
quently bitter  strikes  that  have  hurt  Eastern 
operators.  Says  Ralph  E.  Bailey,  executive 
vice-president  of  Consolidation  Coal  Co.: 
"The  deterioration  In  attitude  of  some  of  our 
work  force  .  .  .  has  led  to  a  major  decline 
in  productivity." 

The  result  of  aU  this  la  that  coal  can  be 
strip-mined  in  the  West  for  $3  to  (5  a  ton, 
compared  with  99  to  $14  in  Eastern  deep 
mines— enough  of  a  saving  to  offset  trans- 
portation costs  as  far  east  as  West  Virginia. 
To  realize  the  fxill  saving,  many  utilities  are 
building  power  plants  near  the  coal  sites. 
The  trend  started  In  the  1960b,  when  utilities 
began  the  huge  complex  in  the  four  ccumers 
region  of  the  southwest  to  supply  power  to 
Los  Angeles.  Now  the  action  is  moving  north. 
Montana  Power  &  Light,  Utah  Power  &  Light, 
and  Pacific  Power  &  light  are  all  building 
plants  in  Western  coal  country,  and  they  wUl 
feed  some  of  the  electricity  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

UNANSWERED    QUESTIONS 

All  this  is  just  the  beginning,  for  energy 
companies  hope  to  build  an  array  of  plants 
that  will  convert  coal  to  synthetic  gas  or  oil. 
The  Federal  Power  Commission  has  sdready 
received  applications  for  two  gasification 
plants  in  New  Mexico,  while  Wyoming  pro- 
jects up  to  16  plants  within  a  decade.  And  a 
memo  recently  circxUated  by  Commerce  Sec- 
retary Frederick  B.  Dent  envisions  as  many 
as  72  gasification  and  liquefaction  plants  in 
the  West. 

If  such  massive  development  of  Western 
energy  occurs,  it  is  bound  to  hurt  the  deep- 
mining  industry,  stUl  the  backbone  of  the 
Appalachian  economy.  Says  Pennsylvania 
Governor  Milton  Shapp:  "I  think  it  will 
mean  the  eventual  destruction  of  the  Appa- 
lachian region.  It's  so  much  more  economical 
to  start  In  a  new  region  where  the  companies 
control  everything."  And,  asks  Senator  Idans- 
fteld:  "What  U  going  to  happen  to  the  vast 
quantities  of  mineable  coal  in  the  Eastern 
U.S.?  wni  a  major  shift  to  the  West  bring 
about  serious  unemployment  in  Appalachlaf 


These  are  questions  my  Eastern  colleagues 
should  be  asking." 

Mansfield's  questions  are  Important  be- 
cause Btrtppable  Western  reserves  will  be 
depleted  long  before  Eastern  reserves.  "If  we 
shift  entirely  to  strip  mining,  we'll  consume 
all  the  strlppable  coal  we  have  in  a  genera- 
tion," says  Representative  John  P.  Selberllng 
(D-Ohio).  "We  need  a  continually  operating 
deep  mine  coal  Industry." 

To  coal  men,  such  rapid  depletion  seems 
unlikely.  The  West  has  at  least  100-bllllon 
tons  of  strlppable  coal,  they  note,  and  even 
on  a  Btu  basis  that  should  last  well  into  the 
21st  Century.  Moreover,  says  Bagge  of  the 
Coal  Assn.,  Western  reserves  are  probably 
greater  than  current  estimates.  "Every  time 
we  take  another  fix  on  the  amount  of  coal 
out  there,  estimates  go  up." 

Bagge,  who  frequently  refers  to  his  lobby- 
ing opponents  as  "kooks,"  also  contends  that 
the  East  Is  not  being  abandoned.  "If  we're 
going  to  reach  two-billion  tons  a  year  by 
1985,  we're  going  to  have  expansion  every- 
where— in  Appalachla,  in  the  Midwest,  and  in 
the  West.  Indeed,  some  companies  are  al- 
ready expanding  operations  In  the  deep 
mines  of  Appalachla.  American  Electric  Pow- 
er, for  one,  has  recently  acquired  two  com- 
panies with  150-mlllion  tons  of  low  sulfur 
reserves  in  West  Virginia,  and  It  claims  it  will 
be  able  to  supply  all  its  low-sulfiu-  coal  needs 
In  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky 
with  deep-mined  Appalachian  coal. 

aOAOBUXTKS 

Nonetheless.  If  government  projections  are 
correct.  Eastern  coaiX,  now  90%  of  VS.  pro- 
duction, will  drop  to  45%  within  a  decade — 
a  trend  that  may  retard  job  t^portunities 
and  spvir  migration  of  potential  miners.  By 
2000,  when  everyone  agrees  that  much  more 
Eastern  coal  will  be  needed,  the  Industry 
could  have  trouble  finding  the  necessary 
work  force. 

If  Mansfield  has  his  way,  no  such  de- 
cline will  occur.  Just  before  the  Senate 
passed  its  strip-mine  bill,  he  inserted  an 
amendment  barring  the  Industry  from  strip- 
ping any  coal  owned  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment beneath  land  that  is  privately  owned. 
Such  divided  ownership  is  common  in  the 
West,  where  the  government  retained  the 
mineral  rights  on  land  deeded  to  homestead- 
ers. The  Interior  Dept.,  which  opposes  the 
amendment,  says  it  will  prevent  strip  mining 
of  35%  of  Western  surface  coal.  And  though 
private  holdings  are  large,  they  are  often 
next  to  government  reserves,  creating  a  vast 
checkerlKJiutl  pattern  that  would  make  it  »in- 
economical  to  strip  some  private  coal,  too. 
"If  legislation  makes  it  Impossible  to  re- 
cover these  resources,  coal  gasification  will 
continue  to  be  a  gleam  In  somebody's  eye," 
says  D.  Michael  Rappoport  of  the  Salt  River 
Project,  a  public  power  cq>eratlon  in  Arizona. 

Though  Mansfield's  amendment  may  not 
survive,  indvjstry  lobbyists  are  worried.  Says 
one:  "Mansfield  has  great  power  as  majority 
leader,  and  he  doesn't  use  it  often  for  a  bill 
of  his  own."  Mansfield  himself  says  he  Is 
"adamant"  about  keeping  his  provision. 

The  Industry's  westward  drive  faces  other 
roadblocks,  too.  New  coal-fired  power  plants 
in  the  West  may  be  staUed  by  air  pollution 
problems.  A  provision  of  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court,  bars  "signifi- 
cant deterioration"  of  air  quality  in  regions 
that  already  meet  federal  standards.  Thoiigh 
the  EPA  has  yet  to  define  significant  deterior- 
atlon,  most  experts  say  the  court  ruling 
probably  means  that  few.  If  any,  coal -fired 
power  plants  can  be  built  In  clean-air  re- 
gions of  the  West.  The  coal  industry  has 
asked  Congress  to  amend  the  law. 

Worse  yet  for  the  Industry's  ambitious 
plans  is  the  potential  shortage  of  water  in 
the  arid  West.  In  some  areas  the  coal  seams 
themselves  form  part  of  the  aquifers.  Mon~ 
over,  to  convert  coal  to  synthetic  gas  requires 
enormous  quantities  of  water.  A  report  pre- 


pared by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
states  lifttly  that  "not  enough  water  exists 
for  large  scale  conversion  of  coal  to  other 
energy  forms."  Montana,  concerned  that  its 
farmers  will  not  have  enough  Irrigation 
water,  has  already  declared  a  three-year 
moratoriiun  on  any  new  conunltment  of 
water  from  rivers  in  Eastern  Montana. 

HBSTORATION 

Many  Westerners  also  worry  that  strip, 
mined  land  cannot  be  effectively  restored. 
Unlike  Appalachla,  where  the  hills  and  hol- 
lows make  restoration  difficult  and  costly, 
the  plains  are  flat  and  easy  to  regrade  after 
mining.  But  the  soil  Is  fragile,  and  rainfall 
Is  scant,  making  revegetation  a  chancy  busi- 
ness. If  the  vegetation  does  not  take  rooc, 
the  wind  can  scatter  the  top  soil,  making 
grazing  impossible. 

Many  coal  companies  have  planted  a  wide 
variety  of  trees  and  grass,  h<^ing  to  find  the 
most  promising  species.  In  most  cases,  the 
revegetation  is  so  new  that  no  one  knows 
for  sure  whether  It  will  last.  But  there  have 
been  some  successes,  notably  by  Peter  Kie- 
wit  Sons,  Inc.,  at  its  Big  Horn,  (Wyo.)  mlne.s. 
And  Decker  Coal,  jointly  owned  by  Kiewit 
and  Pacific  Power  &  Light,  expects  its  rec- 
lamation to  boost  the  land's  grazing  produc- 
tivity fivefold. 

Such  results  are  supported  by  the  NA3 
study,  which  says  that  revegetation  is  feasi- 
ble only  where  rainfall  averages  more  than 
10  In.  a  year.  Montana,  Wycuning,  and  the 
Dakotas  receive  about  15  In.,  and  the  NA3 
says  stable  revegetation  is  possible  there  fcr 
only  pennies  a  ton.  But  successful  revegeta- 
tion is  not  likely  In  New  Mexico  and  Arizona, 
where  rainfall  averages  less  than  5  in.  a  year. 

Perhaps  more  important,  many  Westerners 
worry  that  growth  itself  will  prove  more  of 
a  problem  than  land  reclamation.  Campbell 
County,  Wyo.,  which  now  has  a  population 
of  13,000,  wiU  grow  to  50,000  by  the  year 
2000  if  coal  development  goes  as  expected. 
"The  whole  puUic  service  sector  there  is 
already  under  a  lot  of  pressure,"  reports  a 
researcher  at  the  University  of  WyMnlng. 
"The  sewerage  Is  poor,  the  water  supply  1» 
poor.  They'll  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do." 

For  now.  Industry  and  residents  alike  are 
marking  time,  waiting  the  outcome  of  the 
strip-mining  bill  In  Congress.  For  if  the 
Mansfield  amendment  becomes  law,  most  of 
the  ambitious  plans  for  Western  coal  will 
probably  be  abandoned,  and  the  Industry 
will  be  forced  back  to  the  underground  mines 
of  Appalachla. 

How  much  coal  does  the  U.S.  have?  There 
Is  no  single  answer,  and  even  government 
estimates  differ.  The  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
has  Identified  1.5-trllllon  tons — theoretically 
enough  to  last  for  2,500  years  at  the  present 
mining  rate  of  600-mlllion  tons  a  year.  But 
most  of  this  coal  cannot  be  recovered. 

A  more  meaningful  estimate  of  coal  re- 
serves la  428-bllllon  tons,  the  amount  that 
can  be  mined  with  existing  technology  at 
current  prices  (table).  As  prices  rise  and 
technology  improves,  more  of  the  1.5-trlllloij 
tons  will  become  avallaMe.  But  even  the 
428-blllton  tons  Is  a  vast  resource.  If  two- 
billion  tons  a  year  are  mined  by  the  19S0's, 
the  U.S.  has  enough  easy-to-recover  coal  to 
last  more  than  two  centuries. 


UNIFORM    ORIGINAL    ENLISTMENT 
QUALIFICATIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  803.  H.R.  3418. 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded   to   consider   the   bill    (H.R. 


3418)  to  amend  section  505  of  Title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  establish  uniform 
original  enlistment  qualifications  for 
male  and  female  persons. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  93-839 >,  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PUKPOSE  OF  THE  Bn.L 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  establish 
uniform  original  enlistment  qualifications 
for  mate  and  female  persons  in  the  armed 
services. 

Explanation  of  the  Bu-l 

Under  current  law,  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned may  accept  original  enlistment  in 
the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  or 
Coast  Guard,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  qualified, 
effective  and  able-bodied  males  who  are  not 
less  than  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  females 
who  are  qualified,  effective,  and  able-bodied 
persons  who  are  not  less  than  eighteen  years 
of  age.  However,  no  male  person  under 
eighteen  years  of  age,  or  female  person 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  may  be  orig- 
inally enlisted  without  the  written  consent 
of  his  parent  or  guardian.  Also,  under 
current  law,  a  person  may  be  enlisted  as 
a  member  of  one  of  the  Regular  Services  if 
he  is  a  male,  for  the  duration  of  his  minority 
or  for  a  period  of  two  through  six  years,  and. 
In  the  case  of  a  female  person,  for  a  period 
of  two  through  six  ye«urs. 

This  bill  would  change  the  law  so  that 
the  enlistment  standards  would  be  the  same 
for  both  male  and  female  persons — In  other 
words,  no  difference  In  age,  parental  con- 
sent, or  time  of  enlistment  options. 

There  are  two  provisions  in  section  605 
of  title  10  that  would  not  be  changed.  It 
would  not  eliminate  the  discretionary  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  to  set  as  a  matter 
of  policy  a  higher  minimum  age  than  seven- 
teen or  a  lower  maximum  age  than  thirty- 
five  for  accepting  enlistments. 
Fiscal  Data 

There  will  be  no  increased  cost  resulting 
from  enactment  of  this  bill. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  tibsence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  csdl  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
1      pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


ENERGY  SUPPLY  AND  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL COORDINATION  ACT  OF 
1974 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  14368. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  14368)  to  provide  for  means  of 
dealing  with  energy  shortages  by  requir- 
ing reports  with  respect  to  energy 
resources,  by  providing  for  temporary 
suspension  of  certain  air  pollution  re- 
quirements, by  providing  for  coal  con- 
version, and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not 
be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  consid- 
eration of  and  voting  on  H.R.  14368,  the 
following  staff  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  be  allowed  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor:  M.  Barry  Meyer,  Phil- 
lip Cummings,  John  W.  Yago,  Richard 
Grundy,  Leon  Billings.  Bailey  Guard, 
Richard  Hellman,  Richard  Herod,  Char- 
lene  Sturbitts,  and  Jackie  Schaefer. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  clarification. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  control  of  the 
time  agreed  to  yesterday  wtis  between 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  In  view  of  that  parliamentary 
situation.  I  yield  control  of  the  time  to 
the  Senator  from  Maine,  who  is  chair- 
man of  our  Subcommittee  on  Environ- 
mental Pollution.  Mr.  Muskie,  to  man- 
age this  proposal  on  behalf  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Record  discloses, 
that  time  on  this  bill  be  allocated  to  him 
and  to  me.  I  wish  to  cede  the  time  tmder 
my  control  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Buckley),  who  will  be  here 
shortly  and  will  handle  the  floor  debate 
from  the  minority  standpoint. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that-Jackie  Schaefer, 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  committee, 
be  granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  this  measure. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1303  to  the  pending 
measure  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike   all   after  the   enacting   clause  and 
Insert  the  following: 
Section  1.  Short  Title;  Purpose. 

la)  This  Act,  Including  the  following  table 
of  contents,  may  be  cited  as  the  "Energy 
Supply  and  Environmental  Coordination  Act 
of  1974". 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 
Sec.  1.  Short  title;   purpose. 
Sec.  2.  Suspension  authority. 
Sec.  3.  Implementation  plan  revisions. 
Sec.  4.  Motor  vehicle  emissions. 
Sec.  5.  Conforming  amendments. 
Sec.  6.  Protection  of  public  health  and  en- 
vironment. 
Sec.  7.  Reports. 

Sec.  8.  Coal  conversion  and  allocation. 
Sec.  9.  Extension  of  Clean  Air  Act  authori- 
zation. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  provide 
for  a  means  to  assist  In  meeting  the  essen- 
tial needs  of  the  United  States  for  fuels, 
in  a  manner  which  is  consistent,  to  the  full- 
est extent  practicable,  with  existing  national 
commitments  to  protect  and  improve  the 
environment. 
Sec.  2.  Suspension  Authoritt. 

Title  I  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"energt-relateo  authoritt 
"Sec.  119.  (a)(1)(A)  The  Administrator 
may.  for  any  period  beginning  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  and  end- 
ing on  or  before  the  earlier  of  June  30,  1975, 
or  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section,  temporarily  suspend  any  sta- 
tionary source  fuel  or  emission  limitation 
as  it  applies  to  any  person,  if  the  Adminis- 
trator finds  that  such  person  will  be  un- 
able to  comply  with  such  limitation  dur- 
ing such  period  solely  because  of  unavail- 
ability of  types  or  amounts  of  fuels.  Any 
suspension  under  this  paragraph  and  any 
Interim  requirement  on  which  such  suspen- 
sion is  conditioned  under  paragraph  (3) 
shall  be  exempted  from  any  procedural  re- 
quirements set  forth  in  this  Act  or  in  any 
other  provision  of  local.  State,  or  Federal 
law:  except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B). 

"(B)  The  Administrator  shall  give  notice 
to  the  public  of  a  suspension  and  afford  the 
public  an  opportunity  for  written  and  oral 
presentation  of  views  prior  to  granting  such 
suspension  unless  otherwise  provided  by  the 
Administrator  for  good  cause  found  and 
published  in  the  Federal  Register.  In  any 
case,  before  granting  such  a  suspension  he 
shall  give  actual  notice  to  the  Governor 
of  the  State,  and  to  the  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  the  local  government  entity  in  which 
the  affected  source  or  sources  are  located. 
The  granting  or  denial  of  such  suspension 
and  the  Imposition  of  an  interim  require- 
ment shall  be  subject  to  judicial  review  only 
on  the  grounds  specified  in  paragraphs  (2) 
(B),  (2)(C),  or  (2)(D)  of  section  706  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  shall  not 
be  subject  to  any  proceeding  under  sec- 
tion 304(a)(2)  or  307  (b)  and  <c)  of  this 
Act. 

"(2)  In  issuing  any  suspension  under 
paragraph  (1)  the  Administrator  is  author- 
ized to  act  on  his  own  motion  without  ap- 
plication by  any  source  or  State. 
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"(3>  Any  stispenslon  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  b«  conditioned  upon  compliance  with 
such  Interim  requirements  as  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  are  reasonable  and  prac- 
ticable. Such  Interim  requirements  shall 
Include,  but  need  not  be  limited  to,  (A)  a 
requirement  that  the  source  receiving  the 
suspension  comply  with  such  reporting  re- 
quirements as  the  Administrator  determines 
may  be  necessary.  (B)  such  measures  as  the 
Administrator  determines  are  necessary  to 
avoid  an  Imminent  and  substantial  endan- 
germent  to  health  of  persons,  and  (C) 
requirements  that  the  suspension  shall  be 
Inapplicable  during  any  period  during  which 
fuels  which  would  enable  compliance  with 
the  suspended  stationary  source  fuel  or 
emission  limitations  are  In  fact  reasonably 
available  to  that  person  (as  determined  by 
the  Administrator  i .  For  purposes  of  clause 
(C)  of  this  paragraph,  availability  of  natural 
gas  or  petroleum  products  which  enable  com- 
pliance shall  not  make  a  suspension  Inappli- 
cable to  a  source  described  In  subsection 
(b)  (1)  of  thU  section. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 

"(A)  The  term  "stationary  source  fuel  or 
•mission  limitation'  means  any  emission 
limitation,  schedule,  or  time  table  for  com- 
pliance, or  other  requirement,  which  is 
prescribed  under  this  Act  (other  than  sec- 
tion 303,  11  (b>,  or  112)  or  contained  In  an 
applicable  implementlon  plan  (other  than  a 
requirement  Imposed  under  authority 
described  In  section  110(a)  (2)  (F)  (v) ),  and 
which  Is  designed  to  limit  stationary  source 
emissions  resulting  from  combustion  of 
fuels.  Including  a  prohibition  on,  or  specifica- 
tion of,  the  uae  of  any  fuel  of  any  type  or 
grade  or  pollution  characteristic  thereof. 

"(B)  The  term  'statl<mary  source'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  such  term  has  under  sec- 
tion 111(a)(3). 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subGectlon,  any  fuel-burning 
stationary  source — 

"(A)  which  Is  prohibited  from  using  petro- 
leum products  or  natural  gas  as  fuel  by 
reason  of  an  order  Issued  under  section  8(a) 
of  the  Energy  Supply  and  Envlroiunental 
Coordination  Act  of  1974.  or 

"(B)  which  the  Administrator  determines 
began  conversion  to  the  use  of  coal  as  fuel 
dviring  the  ninety-day  period  ending  Decem- 
ber 15,  1973,  and,  consistent  with  the 
criteria  established  In  this  section  should 
use  coal  after  the  expiration  of  any  sus- 
pension approved  pursuant  to  section  119(a) 
oX  the  Clean  Air  Act, 

and  which  Is  located  In  an  air  quality  con- 
trol region  In  which  applicable  national 
primary  ambient  air  qtuUlty  standards  are 
not  being  exceeded  and  which  converts  to 
the  use  of  coal  as  fuel,  shall  not,  until  Janu- 
ary 1,  1979,  be  prohibited,  by  reason  of  the 
application  of  any  air  pollution  requirement, 
from  burning  coal  which  Is  available  to  such 
source.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'began  conversion'  means  action  by  the 
owner  or  operator  of  a  source  during  the 
ninety-day  period  ending  on  December  16, 
1973  (such  as  entering  into  a  contract  bind- 
ing on  the  operator  of  the  source  for  ob- 
taining coal,  or  equipment  or  facilities  to 
bum  coal;  expending  substantial  sums  to 
permit  such  source  to  burn  coal;  or  applying 
for  an  air  pollution  variance  to  enable  the 
source  to  bum  coal)  which  the  Administra- 
tor finds  evidences  a  decision  ( made  prior  to 
Decendier  15,  1973)  to  convert  to  burning 
coal  as  a  result  of  the  unavailability  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  fuels  required  for  com- 
pliance with  the  applicable  implementation 
plan,  and  a  good  faith  effort  to  expeditioxisly 
carry  out  such  decision. 

"(2)  (A)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
shall  ^ply  to  a  source  only  If  (I)  the  Ad- 
ministrator finds  that  emissions  from  the 
source  will  not  cause  or  contribute  to  con- 
centrations ot  air  pollutants  In  excess  of  na- 


tional primary  ambient  air  quality  standards 
and  (II)  it  the  source  has  submitted  to  the 
Administrator  a  plan  for  ctwapltance  for  such 
source  which  the  Administrator  has  ap- 
proved, after  notice  to  interested  persons 
and  opportimlty  for  presentation  of  views 
(Including  oral  presentation  of  views).  A 
plan  submitted  under  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  approved  only  if  It  (1)  meets  the 
requirements  of  regulations  prescribed  under 
subparagraph  (B);  and  (U)  provides  that 
such  source  will  comply  with  requirements 
which  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe  to 
assure  that  emissions  from  such  soiorce  will 
not  cause  or  contribute  to  concentrations  of 
air  pollutants  in  excess  of  national  primary 
ambient  air  quality  standards.  The  Admin- 
istrator shall  approve  or  disapprove  any  such 
plan  within  60  days  after  such  plan  Is 
submitted. 

"(B)  The  Administrator  shall  prescribe 
regxilatlons  requiring  that  any  source  to 
which  this  subsection  applies  submit  and  ob- 
tain approval  of  its  means  for  and  schedule 
of  compliance.  Such  regulations  shall  include 
requirements  that  such  schediUes  shall  In- 
clude dates  by  which  such  sources  must — 

"(1)  enter  into  contracts  (or  other  enforce- 
able obligations)  which  have  received  prior 
approval  of  the  Administrator  as  being  ade- 
quate to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion and  which  provide  for  obtaining  a  long- 
term  supply  of  coal  which  enables  such 
source  to  achieve  the  emission  reduction  re- 
quired by  subparagraph  (C),  or 

"(11)  If  coal  which  enables  such  source  to 
achieve  such  emission  reduction  is  not  avail- 
able to  such  source,  enter  Into  contracts  (or 
other  enforceable  obligations)  which  have 
received  prior  approval  of  the  Adnxlnlstrator 
as  being  adequate  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  this  section  and  which  provide  tor  obtain- 
ing (I)  a  long-term  supply  of  other  coal  or 
coal  derivatives,  and  (II)  continuous  emis- 
sion reduction  systems  necessary  to  permit 
such  source  to  bum  such  coal  or  coal  deriva- 
tives, and  to  achieve  the  degree  of  emission 
reduction  required  by  subparagraph  (C). 

"(C)  Begulatlons  under  subparagraidi  (B) 
shall  require  that  the  sotirce  achieve  the 
most  stringent  degree  of  emission  reduction 
that  such  source  would  have  been  required 
to  achieve  under  the  applicable  Implementa- 
tion plan  which  was  in  effect  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section  (or  if  no  appli- 
cable Implementation  plan  was  In  effect  on 
such  date,  under  the  first  applicable  Imple- 
mentation plan  which  takes  eSect  after  such 
date).  Such  degree  of  emission  reduction 
shall  be  achieved  as  soon  as  practicable, 
hut  not  later  than  January  1,  1979;  except 
that.  In  the  case  of  a  source  for  which  a  con- 
tinuous emission  reduction  system  Is  re- 
quired for  sulfur -related  emissions,  reduc- 
tion of  such  emissions  shall  be  achieved  on  a 
date  designated  by  the  Administrator  (but 
not  later  than  January  1,  1979).  Such  regu- 
lations shall  also  include  such  Interim  re- 
quirements as  the  Administrator  determines 
are  reasonable  and  practicable  including  re- 
quirements described  In  clauses  (A)  and 
(B)  of  subsection  (a)  (3)  and  requirements 
to  file  progress  reports. 

"(D)  The  Administrator  (after  notice  to 
Interested  persons  and  opportunity  for  pre- 
sentation of  views,  Including  oral  presenta- 
tions of  views,  to  the  extent  practicable) 
(I)  may.  prior  to  the  earlier  of  June  30, 
1975,  or  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  and  shall  thereafter 
prohibit  the  use  of  coal  by  a  source  to  which 
paragraph  (1)  applies  If  he  determines  that 
the  use  of  coal  by  such  source  may  cause  or 
contribute  to  concentrations  of  air  pollut- 
ants In  excess  of  national  primary  ambient 
air  quality  standards;  and  (11)  may  require 
such  source  to  use  coal  of  any  particular 
type,  grade,  or  pollution  characteristic  if 
such  coal  is  available  to  such  source.  Noth- 
ing in  this  subsection  (b)   shall  prohibit  a 


State  or  local  agency  from  taking  action 
which  the  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
take  under  this  subparagraph. 

"(3)  Ftor  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'air  pollution  requirement'  means  any 
emission  limitation,  schedule,  or  timetable 
for  compUance,  or  other  requirement,  which 
Is  prescribed  under  any  Federal,  State,  or 
local  law  or  regulation.  Including  this  Act 
(except  for  any  requirement  prescribed  un- 
der this  subsection,  section  H0(a)(2)(F) 
(V),  or  section  303).  and  which  Is  designed 
to  limit  stationary  source  emissions  result- 
ing from  combustion  of  fuels  (including  a 
restriction  on  the  use  or  content  of  fuels) 
A  conversion  to  coal  to  which  this  subsec- 
tion applies  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a 
modification  for  purposes  of  section  111(a) 
(2)  and  (4)  of  this  Act. 

"(4)  A  source  to  which  this  subsection 
applies  may,  upon  the  expiration  of  the  ex- 
emption under  paragraph  ( i ) ,  obtain  a  one- 
year  postponement  of  the  application  of  any 
requirement  of  an  applicable  implementa- 
tion plan  under  the  condltious  and  in  the 
manner  provided  In  section  110(f). 

"(c)  The  Administrator  may  by  rule  es- 
tablish priorities  under  which  manufactur- 
ers of  continuous  emission  reduction  sys- 
tems necessary  to  carry  out  subsection  (b) 
shaU  provide  such  systems  to  users  thereof. 
If  he  finds  that  priorities  must  be  Imposed 
In  order  to  assure  that  such  systems  are 
first  provided  to  users  in  air  quality  control 
regions  with  the  most  severe  air  pollution. 
No  rule  under  this  subsection  may  Impair 
the  obligation  of  any  contract  entered  into 
before  enactment  of  this  section.  To  the 
extent  necessary  to  carry  out  thU  section, 
the  Administrator  may  prohibit  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  from  requiring  any 
person  to  use  a  continuous  emission  re- 
duction system  for  which  prlorlUea  have  been 
established  under  this  subsection  except  In 
accordance  with  such  priorities. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  shall  study,  and 
report  to  Congress  not  later  than  six  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
with  respect  to — 

"(1)  the  present  and  projected  impact  on 
the  program  under  this  Act  of  fuel  short- 
ages and  of  allocation  and  end-use  alloca- 
tion programs; 

"(2)  availability  of  continuous  emission 
reduction  technology  (including  projections 
respecting  the  time,  cost,  and  number  of 
\mlts  available)  and  the  effects  that  con- 
tinuous emission  reduction  systems  would 
have  on  the  total  environment  and  on  sup- 
plies of  fuel  and  electricity; 

"(3)  the  niunber  of  sources  and  locations 
which  must  use  such  technology  based  on 
projected  fuel  avaUabllity  data; 

"(4)  priority  schedule  for  Implementation 
of  continuous  emission  reduction  technology 
based  on  public  health  or  air  quality; 

"(6)  evaluation  of  availability  of  tech- 
nology to  bum  municipal  solid  waste  In 
these  sources  including  time  schedules,  pri- 
orities analysis  of  unregulated  pollutants 
which  will  be  emitted  and  balancing  of 
health  benefits  and  detriments  from  burn- 
ing solid  waste  and  of  economic  costs; 

"(6)  projection  of  air  quality  impact  of 
fuel  shortages  and  allocations; 

"(7)  evaluation  of  alternative  control 
strategies  for  the  atteinment  and  mainte- 
nance of  national  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ards for  stOf ur  oxides  within  the  time  frames 
prescribed  In  the  Act.  Including  associated 
considerations  of  cost,  time  frames,  feasibil- 
ity, and  effectiveness  of  such  alternative  con- 
trol strategies  as  compared  to  stationary 
source  fuel  and  emission  regulations; 

"(8)  proposed  allocations  of  continuous 
emission  reduction  systema  which  do  not 
produce  solid  waste  to  sources  which  are 
least  able  to  handle  solid  waste  byproducts 
of  such  systems;  and 
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"(9)  plans  for  monitoring  or  requiring 
sources  to  which  this  section  applies  to  moni- 
tor the  Impact  of  actions  under  this  section 
on  concentration  of  sulfur  dioxide  in  the 
ambient  air. 

"(e)  No  State  or  political  subdivision  may 
leqxiire  any  person  to  whom  a  suspension  has 
been  granted  under  subsection  (a)  to  use  any 
fuel  the  unavailability  of  which  is  the  basis 
of  such  person's  suspension  (except  that  this 
preemption  shall  not  apply  to  requirements 
identical  to  Federal  interim  requirements 
under  subsection  (a)(3)). 

"(f)(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  whom  a  suspension  has  been  granted 
under  subsection  (a)(1)  to  violate  any  re- 
quirement on  which  the  suspension  Is  condi- 
tioned pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (3) . 

"(2)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  violate  any  rule  under  subsection  (c). 
^  "(3)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  owner  or 
operator  of  any  source  to  fail  to  comply  with 
any  requirement  under  subsection  (b)  or  any 
regulation,  plan,  or  schedule   thereunder. 

"(4)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  fall  to  comply  with  an  interim  require- 
ment imder  subsection  (1)(3), 

"(g)  Beginning  January  1,  1975,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  publish  at  no  less  than  one- 
hundfed-and-elghty-day  Intervals,  In  the 
Federal  Register,  the  following: 

"(1)  A  concise  summary  of  progress  re- 
ports which  are  required  to  be  filed  by  any 
person  or  source  owner  or  operator  to  which 
subsection  (b)  applies.  Such  progress  reports 
shall  report  on  the  status  of  compUance  with 
all  requirements  which  have  been  imp^ed 
by  the  Administrator  under  such  subsections. 

"(2)  Up-to-date  findings  on  the  Impact  of 
this  section  upon — 

"(A) applicable  implementation  plans,  and 

"(B)   ambient  air  quality. 

"(h)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  alTect 
the  power  of  the  Administrator  to  deal  with 
air  pollution  presenting  an  imminent  and 
substantial  endangerment  to  the  health  of 
persons  under  section  303  of  this  Act. 

"  ( l)  ( 1 )  In  order  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of 
early  phaseout  of  existing  electric  generat- 
ing facilities,  any  electric  generating  power- 
plant  (A)  which,  because  of  the  age  and  con- 
dition of  the  plant.  Is  to  be  taken  out  of  serv- 
ice permanently  no  later  than  January  1. 
1980,  according  to  the  power  supply  plan  (in 
existence  on  January  1,  1974)  of  the  operator 
of  such  plant,  (B)  for  which  a  certification 
to  that  effect  has  been  filed  by  the  operator 
of  the  plan  with  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  and  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, and  (C)  for  which  the  Commission  has 
determined  that  the  certification  has  been 
made  in  good  faith  and  that  the  plan  to  cease 
operations  no  later  than  January  1,  1980,  will 
be  carried  out  as  planned  In  light  of  existing 
and  prospective  power  supply  requirements, 
shall  be  eligible  for  a  single  one-year  post- 
ponement as  provided  In  paragraph  (2) . 

"(2)  Prior  to  the  date  on  which  any  plant 
eligible  under  paragraph  (I)  Is  required  to 
comply  with  any  requirement  of  an  appli- 
cable Implementation  plan,  such  source  may 
I4>ply  (with  the  concurrence  of  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  in  which  the  plant  is  lo- 
cated) to  the  Administrator  to  postpone  the 
applicability  of  such  requirement  to  such 
source  for  not  more  than  one  year.  If  the 
Administrator  determines,  after  balancing 
the  risk  to  public  health  and  welfare  which 
may  be  associated  with  a  postponement, 
that  compliance  with  any  such  requirement 
Is  not  reasonable  in  light  of  the  projected 
useful  life  of  the  plant,  the  avaUablUty  of 
rate  base  Increases  to  pay  for  such  costs,  and 
other  appropriate  factors,  then  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  grant  a  postponement  of  any 
such  requirement. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shall,  as  a  condition 
of  any  postponement  under  paragraph  (2). 
prescribe  such  Interim  requirements  as  are 
practicable  and  reasonable  in  light  of  the 
criteria  In  paragraph  (2) . 


"(J)  (1)  The  Administrator  may,  after  pub- 
lic notice  and  opportunity  for  presentation 
of  views  In  accordance  with  section  533  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tor, designate  persons  to  whom  fuel  exchange 
orders  should  be  Issued.  The  purpose  of  such 
designation  shall  be  to  avoid  or  minimize 
the  adverse  Impact  on  public  health  and  wel- 
fare of  any  suspension  under  subsection  (af 
of  this  section  or  conversion  to  coal  to  which 
subsection  (b)  applies  or  of  any  allocation 
under  section  8  of  the  Energy  Supply  and 
Environmental  Coordination  Act  of  1974  or 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973. 

■•(2)  The  Federal  Energy  Administrator 
shall  issue  exchange  orders  to  such  persons 
as  are  designated  by  the  Administrator  un- 
der paragraph  (1)  requiring  the  exchange 
of  any  fuel  subject  to  allocation  under  the 
preceding  Acts  effective  no  later  than  forty- 
five  days  after  the  date  of  the  designation 
under  paragraph  ( 1) .  unless  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administrator  determines,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Administrator,  that  The 
costs  or  consumption  of  fuel,  resulting  from 
such  exchange  order,  will  be  excessive. 

"(3)  Violation  of  any  exchange  order  Is- 
sued under  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  a  pro- 
hibited act  and  shall  be  subject  to  enforce- 
ment action  and  sanctions  In  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  a  violation 
of  any  requirement  of  the  regulation  under 
section  4  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act  of  1973." 
Sec.  3.  Impij:mentation  Plan  Revisions. 

Section  110(a)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  in  paragraph  (3)  by  Inserting 
"(A)"  after  "(3)"  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

•(B)  For  any  air  quality  control  region 
In  which  the  Administrator  determines  the 
applicable  primary  air  quality  standard  is 
being  exceeded,  the  Administrator  shall  re- 
view the  applicable  implementation  plan  and 
no  later  than  ninety  days  after  such  deter- 
mination report  to  the  State  on  whether  such 
plan  can  be  revised  in  relation  to  fuel  burn- 
ing stationary  sources  without  interfering 
with  applicable  national  primary  ambient 
air  quality  standards  which  the  plan  Imple- 
ments. If  the  Administrator  determines  that 
any  such  plan  can  be  revised  he  shall  notify 
the  State  that  a  plan  revision  may  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  State  within  three  months 
after  the  date  of  notice  to  the  State  of  such 
determination.  Any  plan  revision  which  is 
submitted  by  the  State  after  notice  and 
public  hearing  shall  be  approved  or  disap- 
proved by  the  Administrator,  after  public 
notice  and  opportunity  for  public  hearing, 
but  no  later  than  three  months  after  the 
date  required  for  submission  of  the  revised 
plan." 

Sec.  4.  Motor  Vehiclk  Emissions. 

(a)  Section  202(b)(1)(A)  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1975" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1977";  and  by 
Inserting  after  "(A)"  the  following:  "The 
regulations  under  subsection  (a)  applicable 
to  emissions  of  carbon  monoxide  and  hydro- 
carbons from  light-duty  vehicles  and  en- 
gines manufactured  during  model  years  1975 
and  1976  shall  contain  standards  which  are 
identical  to  the  Interim  standards  which 
were  prescribed  (as  of  December  1.  1973) 
under  paragraph  (5)  (A)  of  this  subsection 
for  light-duty  vehicles  and  engines  manu- 
factured during  model  year  1975  " 

(b)  Section  202(b)(1)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1976"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "1978";  and  by  Inserting  after 
"(B)"  the  following:  "The  regulations  under 
subsection  (a)  applicable  to  emissions  of 
oxides  of  nitrogen  from  light-duty  vehicles 
and  engines  manufactured  during  model 
years  1975  and  1976  shall  contain  standards 
which  are  Identical  to  the  standards  which 
were  prescribed  (as  of  December  1,  1973) 
under  subsection  (a)  for  light-duty  vehicles 


and  engines  manufactured  during  model 
year  1975.  The  regulations  under  subsection 
(a)  applicable  to  emissions  of  oxides  of 
nitrogen  from  light-duty  vehicles  and  en- 
gines manufactured  during  model  year  1977 
shall  contain  standards  which  provide  that 
emissions  of  such  vehicles  and  engines  may 
not  exceed  2  0  grams  per  vehicle  mile." 

(c)  Section  202(b)(5)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  r^ad  as  follows: 

■•(6)  (A)  At  any  time  after  January  I,  1975, 
any  manufacturer  may  file  with  the  Admin- 
istrator an  application  requesting  the  sus- 
pension for  one  year  only  of  the  effective  date 
of  any  emission  standard  required  by  para- 
graph (1)(A)  with  respect  to  such  manu- 
facturer for  light-duty  vehicles  and  engines 
manufactured  in  model  year  1977.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  make  his  determination 
with  respect  to  any  such  application  within 
sixty  days.  If  he  determines.  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  that 
such  suspension  should  ^>e  granted,  he  shall 
simultaneously  with  such  determination  pre- 
scribe by  regulation  Interim  emission  stand- 
ards which  shall  apply  (in  lieu  of  the  stand-- 
ards  required  to  be  prescribed  by  paragraph 
(l)(A)  of  this  subsection)  to  emissions  of 
carbon  monoxide  or  hydrocarbons  (or  both) 
from  such  vehicles  and  engines  manufac- 
tured during  model  year  1977." 

(d)  Section  202(b)  (5)  (B)  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  is  repealed  and  the  following  subpara- 
graphs redesignated  accordingly. 

Sec.  5.  Conforming  Amendments. 

(a)(1)  Section  113(a)(3)  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or"  before 
•■•112(c)",  by  Inserting  a  comma  in  lieu 
thereof,  and  by  Inserting  after  "(hazardous 
emissions)"  the  following:  ",  or  119(f)  (re- 
lating to  energy-related  authorities)". 

(2)  Section  113(b)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  112(c)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  112(c),  or  119 
(f)". 

(3)  Section  113(c)(1)(C)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "at  section  112(c)" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  section  112 
(c),  or  section  119(f)'. 

(4)  Section  114(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "119  or"  before  "303". 

(b)  Section  116  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "119  (b),  (c),  and 
(e),"  before  "209". 

Sec.  6.  Protection    of    Public    Health    and 
Environment. 

(a)  Any  allocation  program  provided  for 
In  section  8  of  this  Act  or  In  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  shall,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable.  Include 
measures  to  assure  that  available  low  sulfur 
fuel  will  be  distributed  on  a  priority  basis 
to  those  areas  of  the  country  designated  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  as  requiring  low  sulfur  fuel 
to  avoid  or  minimize  adverse  Impact  on  pub- 
lic health. 

(b)  In  order  to  determine  the  health  effects 
of  emissions  of  sulfur  oxides  to  the  air  re- 
sulting from  any  conversions  to  burning  coal 
to  which  section  119  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
applies,  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall,  through  the  National 
Institute  of  Envlrotmiental  Health  Sciences 
and  in  cooperation  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  conduct  a  study  of  chron- 
ic effects  among  exposed  populations.  The 
sum  of  $3,500,000  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  such  a  study.  In  order  to  assure 
that  long-term  studies  can  be  conducted 
without  interruption,  such  sums  as  are  ap- 
propriated shall  be  available  until  expended. 

(C)  No  action  taken  under  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  or  under  section  8  of  this  Act  for  a 
period  of  one  year  after  initiation  of  such 
action,  shall  be  deemed  a  major  Federal  ac- 
tion significantly  affecting  the  quality  of 
the  human  environment  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969  (83  Stat.  856).  However,  before 
any  action  under  section  8  of  this  Act  that' 
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bas  a  significant  Impact  on  the  environ- 
ment  Is  taken.  If  practicable,  or  In  any  event 
wKhln  sixty  days  after  such  action  is  taken, 
an  environmental  evaluation  wltb  analysis 
equivalent  to  tbat  required  under  section 
102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act,  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable 
iviihin  this  time  constraint,  shall  be  prepared 
and  circulated  to  appropriate  Federal,  State, 
and  local  government  agencies  and  to  the 
public  for  a  thirty-day  comment  period  after 
which  a  public  hearing  shall  be  held  upon 
request  to  review  outstanding  environmental 
Issues.  Such  an  evaluation  shall  not  be  re- 
quired where  the  action  in  question  has  been 
preceded  by  compliance  with  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  by  the  appropriate 
Federal  agency.  Any  action  taken  under  sec- 
tion 8  of  this  Act  which  will  be  In  effect 
for  more  than  a  one-year  period  or  any 
action  to  extend  an  action  taken  under  sec- 
tion 8  of  this  Act  to  a  total  period  of  more 
than  one  year  shall  be  subject  to  the  full 
provisions  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  Reports. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  shall  report  to  Congress 
not  later  than  January  31.  1975,  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  sections  2  through  6  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  8.  Coal  Convession  and  Aixocation. 

(a)     The    Federal    Energy    Administrator 
shall,  to  the  extent  practicable  and  consist- 
ent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  by  order, 
prohibit,  as  Its  primary  energy  source,  the 
burning  of  natural  gas  or  petroleum  prod- 
ucts   by    any    major   fuel-burning    installa- 
tion (including  any  exlsUng  electric  power- 
plant)   which,  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  bas  the  capability  and  necessary 
plant  equipment  to  burn  coal.  Any  installa- 
tion to  which  such  an  order  applies  .shall  not 
be  prohibited  from  using  petroleum  products 
or   natural   gas    unless    the   Installation   Is 
located  In  a  region  described  In  the  flrst 
sentence  of  section  119(b)(1),  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  made  the  finding  specified  In 
section     119(b)  (2)  (A)  (I)     with    respect    to 
emission  from  such  installation.  A  prohibi- 
tion on  use  of  natural  gas  and  petroleum 
products  under  this  sutieectlon  shall  be  con- 
tlngent  upon  the  avallabUlty  of  coal,  coal 
transportation   facilities,   and   the   mainte- 
nance  of   rellabUlty   of   service   In   a   given 
service  area.  The  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
trator   may    require     that     fossil-fuel-fired 
electric  powerplants   In   the  early  planning 
process,  other  than  combustion  gas  turbine 
and  combined  cycle  units,  be  designed  and 
constructed  so  as  to  be  capable  of  using  coal 
as  a  primary  energy  source  Instead  of  or  In 
addition  to  other  foesU  fuels.  No  foesll-fuel- 
flred  electric  powerplant   may  be   required 
under  thto  section  to  be  so  designed  and 
constructed.  If   (i)    to  do  so  would  result 
in  an  Impairment  of  rellabUlty  or  adequacy 
of  service,  or  (2)   an  adequate  and  reliable 
supply  of  coal  U  not  available  and  Is  not 
expected    to    be    available.    In    considering 
whether  to  Impose  a  design  and  construc- 
tion requirement  under  this  subeectton,  the 
Federal    Energy    Administrator    shall    con- 
elder  the  existence  and  effects  of  any  con- 
tractual commitment  for  the  construction 
of  such  faciuties  and  the  capability  of  the 
owner  or  operator  to  recover  any  capital  In- 
vestment made  as  a  result  of  the  conversion 
requirements  of  this  section. 

(b)  The  Federal  Energy  Administrator 
may  by  rule  prescribe  a  system  for  alloca- 
Uon  of  coal  to  users  thereof  In  order  to 
attain  the  objective  specified  in  this  section. 

(c)  It  shaU  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  vloUte  any  provision  of  this  section,  or 
to  violate  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order 
Issued  pursuant  to  any  such  provision. 

(d)(1)  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of 
cubsMUon   (c)   shaU  be  subject  to  a  dvU 
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penalty  of  not  more  than  $2,600  for  each 
violation. 

(2)  Whoever  wlUfuUy  violates  any  provi- 
sion of  subsection  (c)  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $5,000  for  each  violation. 

(3)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  offer  for  sale  or  distribute  In  commerce 
any  product  or  commodity  in  violation  of  an 
applicable  order  or  regulation  Issued  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b).  Any  person  who 
knowingly  and  willfully  violates  this  para- 
graph after  having  been  subjected  to  a  civil 
penalty  for  a  prior  violation  of  the  same 
provision  of  any  order  or  regulation  Issued 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $50,000  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  six  months,  or  both. 

(4)  Whenever  it  appears  to  any  person  au- 
thorized by  the  Federal  Energy  Administrator 
to  exercise  authority  under  this  section  that 
any  individual  or  organization  has  engaged, 
is  engaged,  or  is  al>out  to  engage  In  acts  or 
practices  constituting  a  violation  of  sub- 
section (c),  such  person  may  request  the  At- 
torney General  to  bring  an  action  in  the 
appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States  to  enjoin  such  acts  or  practices,  and 
upon  a  proper  showing  a  temporary  re- 
straining order  or  a  preliminary  or  permanent 
injunction  shall  be  granted  without  bond. 
Any  such  court  may  also  issue  mandatory  In- 
junctions commanding  any  person  to  comply 
with  any  provision,  the  violation  of  which 
Is  prohibited  by  subsection  (c) . 

(5)  Any  person  suffering  legal  wrong  be- 
cause of  any  act  or  practice  arising  out  of  any 
violation  of  subsection  (c)  may  bring  an 
action  In  a  district  coiu^  of  the  United  States, 
without  regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy] 
for  appropriate  relief.  Including  an  action 
for  a  declaratory  Judgment  or  writ  of  In- 
junction. Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  au- 
thorize any  person  to  recover  damages. 

(e)  Authority  to  issue  orders,  or  rules  un- 
der subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section 
shall  expire  on  midnight,  June  30,  1976,  but 
the  expiration  of  such  authority  shall  not 
affect  any  administrative  or  Judicial  proceed- 
ing pending  on  such  date  which  relates  to 
any  act  or  omission  before  such  date. 
Sec.  9.  Extension  or  Clean  Am  Act  Authoi- 

IZATIONS. 

(a)  Section  104  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  "and  $160,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  ",  $160,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974.  and  $160,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976." 

(b)  Section  212  of  such  Act  U  amended  by 
striking  "three  succeeding  fiscal  years."  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "four  succeeding 
fiscal  years.". 

(c)  Section  316  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  "and  $300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  $300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1974,  and  $300,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1976". 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  has  again  exam- 
ined the  leglslaUon  passed  by  the  House 
to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  facilitate 
energy  conservation.  We  have  deter- 
mined, on  the  basis  of  information  avail- 
able to  us,  that  the  enactment  of  limited 
amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  at  this 
time  will  be  of  value. 

We  do  not  believe,  however,  that 
amendments  as  far-reaching  as  the 
House  bill  are  necessary,  and  it  is  for  that 
reason  that  the  committee  has  taken  the 
rather  unusual  step  of  meeUng  in  execu- 
tive ses8l<m  yesterday  to  consider  the 
House  bill,  and  to  report,  by  way  of  this 
amendment,  to  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
those  amendments  which  we  consider  to 
be  necessary  at  this  time.  We  bore  In 


mind  the  admonition  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  that  we 
should  at  this  point  separate  from  the 
controversial  Issues  that  have  been  gen- 
erated by  the  attempts  to  enact  emer- 
gency energy  legislation  those  elements 
which  are  relatively  noncontroversial, 
which  have  been  agreed  upon  by  a  suffi- 
cient number  on  both  sides  of  the  Cap- 
itol so  that  they  have  a  chance  to  reach 
the  President's  desk  in  the  relatively  near 
future,  and  it  is  in  this  spirit,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  has  considered  what  is  needed  and 
proposes  this  amendment  in  the  form  of 
a  substitute  to  HJl.  14368  which  deals 
only  with  those  aspects  of  the  House  bill 
which  are  critical.  Not  only  is  the  Com- 
mittee prepared  to  offer  a  substitute,  but 
we  are  prepared  to  go  immediately  to 
conference  with  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  what  can  be 
agreed  upon  at  this  time  and  sent  to  the 
President. 

We  believe  that  prior  to  the  Memorial 
Day  recess,  the  President  can  have  legis- 
lation which  is  needed  to  continue  the 
Nation's  effort  to  achieve  greater  energy 
conservation  and  to  provide  the  automo- 
bile industry  with  the  certainty  needed  to 
proceed  with  the  development,  certifica- 
tion and  production  of  1976  model  year 
automobiles. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendments  which 
I  have  offered  fall  into  five  categories: 

First.  The  committee  proposes  to  mod- 
ify the  coal  conversion  proposal  of  the 
House  to  narrow  its  application  to  assure, 
at  a  minimum,  protection  of  public 
health. 

Second.  The  committee  proposes  to  lim- 
it exceptions  to  the  (^ean  Air  Act  to 
permit  coal  conversions  to  areas  where 
public  health-related  primary  ambient 
air  quality  standards  are  not  now  ex- 
ceeded. Further,  no  coal  conversions 
could  take  place  where  the  conversion 
Itself  would  cause  public  health  stand- 
ards to  be  exceeded. 

Third.  The  committee  proposes  to 
adopt  an  identical  provision  to  the  House 
bill  relating  to  auto  emissions  to  end  any 
doubt  as  to  what  auto  emission  standards 
will  be  required  for  the  1976  model  year 
vehicle. 

Fourth.  The  committee  proposal  would 
clarify  the  relationship  between  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  and  the 
Clean  Air  Act. 

Fifth.  Finally,  the  committee  proposes 
to  extend  Clean  Air  Act  authorization  for 
1  year. 

Let  me  expand  upon  these  points 
briefly,  for  the  Record. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  has 
tried  to  respond  to  the  need  to  continue 
our  efforts  to  utilize  our  domestic  fuel 
supplies  where  such  utilization  will  not 
interfere  with  the  health  of  our  people. 
We  recognize  that  the  winter  of  crisis  Is 
behind  us.  We  have  tried  to  anticipate 
future  crises,  whether  those  crises  result 
from  spot-shortages  of  fuel  or  interna- 
tional disputes. 

It  is  in  the  context  of  standby  author- 
ity and  In  recognition  of  the  need  to  con- 
tinue energy  conservation  efforts  that 
this  leglslaUon  Is  proposed.  We  are  not, 
under  the  threat  d  crisis,  abandoning 
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our  environmental  goals,  but  we  are  try- 
ing to  propose  a  mechanism  which  will 
balance  those  environmental  goals  with 
what  we  perceive  to  be  the  long-term 
energy  needs  of  the  country. 

In  addition  to  other  provisions  which 
are  identical  to  the  House  bill  and  the 
earlier  conference  agreement,  the  com- 
mittee has  retained  the  emergency  sus- 
pension features  of  earlier  proposals. 
Only  the  final  date  has  been  changed. 
Under  this  provision  the  Administration 
could  waive,  temporarily,  clean  air  re- 
quirements where  there  was  a  demon- 
strated unavailability  of  conforming 
fuel.  Waiver  authority  continues  until 
June  30,  1975,  but  waivers  can  be 
granted  only  when  fuels  with  the  pollu- 
tion characteristics  required  by  State 
clean  air  implementation  plans  are  un- 
available. 

The  amendments  to  both  the  coal  con- 
version and  clean  air  section  would,  in 
accordance  with  a  proposal  advanced  by 
Senator  Buckley,  prohibit  coal  conver- 
sicwi  In  air  quality  control  regions  where 
primary  air  quality  standards  for  sulfur 
oxides  and/or  particulates  are  now 
being  exceeded. 

Thus,  there  would  be,  by  statute,  a  bar 
to  further  deterioration  of  ali-eady  un- 
healthy air. 

Further,  pursuant  to  another  Buckley 
amendment,  no  specific  conversion  could 
be  ordered  if  the  coal  to  be  used  In  a 
specific  facility  would  cause  concentra- 
tions of  SO;  or  particulate  in  excess  of 
national  primary  ambient  air  quality 
standards. 

The  fioor  is  protection  of  public  health. 
Tills  floor  combined  with  the  June  30, 
1975.  expiration  date  on  issuance  of  con- 
version orders,  should  assure  minimal 
environmental  risks  while  providing  an 
adequate  opportunity  to  examine  the  im- 
plications of  the  policy  we  propose. 

I  would  like  at  this  point,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  compliment  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  for  these  two 
amendments  to  the  bill,  which,  in  my 
Judgment,  Improve  it  enormously. 

In  the  near-term,  coal  conversions  re- 
sulting from  this  act  may  be  as  few  as  a 
dozen,  but  those  conversions  can  and  will 
take  pressure  off  the  oil  market  without 
endangering  public  health. 

They  can  and  wUl  stimulate  long-term 
Investment  in  development  of  domestic 
coal  resources.  And  they  can  and  will 
provide  a  basis  for  future  legislation  to 
increase  our  capability  to  use  coal. 

This  limited  program  can  and  will  be 
initiated  while  the  Congress  continues  to 
review  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  examines 
the  need  for  broader  authority  to  reduce 
dependency  on  foreign  fuels. 

As  a  part  of  that  review  Congress  must 
determine  the  extent  to  which  our  major 
fuel  burning  stationary  sources  are  going 
to  have  multiple  energy  use  and  environ- 
mental control  capacity.  And  we  must 
determine  the  impact  of  such  policies  on 
consumers. 

In  order  to  examine  the  environmental 
implications  of  these  proposals,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  is  required  to  report  to 
Congress  on  the  impact  of  conversion. 

Also,  in  order  to  maximize  the  poten- 
tial use  of  limited  resources,  the  Admin- 


istrator is  required  to  review  State  air 
quality  implementation  plans  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  different  fuels  with 
different  pollution  characteristics  can  be 
burned  in  designated  air  quahty  control 
regions  without  threatening  public 
health. 

Under  the  Conference  agreement  of 
last  year,  this  review  triggered  a  manda- 
tory revision  of  State  clean  air  plans. 
Under  this  bill,  the  States  retain  the  au- 
thority to  determine  whether  or  not.  on 
the  basis  of  the  review  by  the  Admin- 
istrator, a  revision  of  any  aspects  of  ap- 
plicable implementation  plans  is  desir- 
able. A  key  feature  in  the  proposal  is  the 
reaffirmation  of  State  authority  to  make 
both  clean  air  and  economic  growth  de- 
cisions. For  all  practical  purposes  the 
preemption  of  prior  legislation  has  been 
replaced  with  advice  and  assistance. 

The  committee  bill  also  includes  cer- 
tain noncontroversial  provisions  of  the 
House  bill  which  have  been  before  the 
Senate  in  the  earlier,  vetoed  bill.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  end  of  my  remarks  appropriate 
portions  of  that  legislative  history  modi- 
fied to  reflect  the  changes  in  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee bill  does  not  include  piovisions  of 
the  House-passed  bill  relative  to  air  qual- 
ity transportation  and  land  use  controls; 
fuel  economy  studies;  energy  conserva- 
tion studies;  and  energj'  company  report- 
ing. 

Tlie  committee  has  Included  two  ad- 
ditional amendments  which  were  not 
included  in  the  House-passed  bill.  We 
have  extended  for  1  year  Clean  Air 
Act  fimding  authority.  Though  we  have 
commenced  hearings  to  review  the  Clean 
Air  Act  and  though  we  are  committed  to 
a  thorough  review  before  any  necessary 
modifying  legislation  is  proposed,  we  be- 
lieve it  is  altogether  possible  that  the 
schedule  of  congressional  activities  this 
summer  and  fall  may  make  difficult  full 
and  adequate  consideration  of  major 
changes  in  clean  air  policy. 

The  committee  wants  adequate  time 
to  review  the  act.  We  want  to  know  the 
results  of  the  reports  required  by  these 
amendments,  and  we  want  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  review,  in  detail,  the  find- 
ings of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, expected  this  summer,  as  to  the 
adequacy  of  present  health-related 
standards  and  the  optional  control  strat- 
egies which  might  be  available  to 
achieve  those  goals. 

It  is  our  intention  to  continue  this  re- 
view through  the  fall,  as  the  schedule  of 
congressional  activities  permits.  Tlie 
committee  would  hope  to  have  legislative 
proposals  on  the  Clean  Air  Act  completed 
by  early  in  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  another  provision  in 
this  legislation  relates  to  clarification  of 
the  relationship  between  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  and  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  As  my  colleagues  know,  at  the 
time  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  was  enacted  In  1969,  Its  prlnclpcd 
sponsor.  Senator  Jackson,  agreed  with 
members  of   the  Senate  Public   Works 


Committee  that  the  enviionmental  re- 
view procedures  were  intended  to  apply 
to  mission  agencies — agencies  whose  ac- 
tivities impacted  the  envii-onment — and 
not  to  environmental  protection  agen- 
cies. 

The  courts  have  repeatedly  upheld  tlie 
position  to  which  Senator  Jackson  and  I 
agreed  nearly  5  years  ago.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
nas  chosen,  as  a  result  of  the  pressure 
from  the  other  body,  to  ignore  that  iii- 
tent,  to  ignore  those  court  decisions,  and 
to  proceed  to  prepare  environmental  im- 
pact statements  as  required  by  section 
102<2Wc)  of  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  eply  concerned 
that  this  policy  will  rtdult  in  extensive 
litigation  which  will  interfere  with  both 
the  goals  and  the  time  schedules  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act. 

Let  me  provide  ju.?t  one  example.  Un- 
der the  bill  that  passed  the  House  and 
in  accordance  with  the  substitute  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate,  the  auto  industry 
could  apply  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  for  an 
additional  1  year  in  which  to  meet  statu- 
tory auto  enussions  standards.  Under  the 
law.  the  Administrator  would  have  60 
days  in  which  to  make  his  findings.  Every 
Senator  knows  that  the  National  En- 
viionmental Pohcy  Act  prpcedure  re- 
quires much  more  than  60  days  to  pre- 
pare an  impact  statement.  It  would  take 
but  one  coui"t,  holding  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator's finding  on  this  issue  was 
subject  to  those  procedures,  to  derail 
the  production  schedules  of  the  auto  in- 
dustry. Chaos  would  result.  The  Con- 
fess would  be  asked  to  respond  in  a 
panic  situation. 

But  it  is  not  just  this  kind  of  major 
chaos  which  I  fear.  The  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  has,  under  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  a  wide  variety  of  responsibilities, 
including  registration  of  fuel  additives, 
regulation  of  toxic  emissions,  establish- 
ment of  test  procedures  for  automobiles 
and  other  authorities  which  are  major 
actions  in  the  context  of  the  proposed 
voluntary  regulations.  Should  the  pohcy 
forced  on  Administrator  Train  be  held 
mandatory  by  the  courts,  the  disruption 
to  American  business  and  the  adverse 
impact  on  the  environment  could  be 
equally  severe. 

We  cannot  afford  to  take  the  risk  ol 
creating  confusion  and  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  the  American  people  as  to  is- 
sues the  magnitude  of  these.  The 
amendment  which  is  contained  In  the 
substitute  would  make  clear,  without  any 
doubt,  that  regardless  of  Mr.  Train's 
"voluntary"  action,  there  Is  no  legal  re- 
sponsibihty  on  the  part  of  the  Agency 
to  comply  with  the  procedures  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act.  With 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment,  Mr. 
Tiain  could  freely  develop  a  poUcy 
examining  the  environmental  and  other 
implications  of  environmental  regula- 
tions without  sacrificing  either  environ- 
mental goals  or  regulatory  certainty.  He 
could  determine  the  ai^ropriate  actions 
for  this  kind  of  review  and  he  could  make 
such  review  voluntarily.  But  there  would 
be  a  statutory  bar  to  any  court  holding 
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that  EPA's  voluntary  compliance  with 
NEPA  could  be  construed  to  be  man- 
datory. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  indicated,  we 
liave  tried  to  narrow  these  amendments 
lo  those  which  reflect  our  continuing 
concern  with  energy  conservation  and 
the  critical  need  to  answer  pressing  ques- 
tions such  as  auto  emission  standards, 
Clean  Air  Act  authorizations,  and  the 
NEPA/EPA  controversy. 

This  is  a  good  bill.  It  protects  public 
health,  but  it  permits  coal  cwiversion.  It 
facilitates  energy  conservation.  And  It 
promotes  self-sufficiency.  It  creates  cer- 
tainty for  the  auto  manufacturers. 

The  bill  provides  adequate  opportunity 
to  review  fully  the  implications  of  the 
1970  Clean  Air  Act.  taking  maximiun  ad- 
vantage of  the  studies  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  others,  and  it 
clears  up  what  I  believe  to  be  a  grave 
and  threatening  controversy  engen- 
dered as  a  result  of  the  decision  of  ap- 
plication of  NEPA  to  EPA. 

I  strongly  urge  that  my  colleagues 
adopt  this  substitute — and  that  they  do 
so  without  amendment  so  that  we  may 
speedily  go  to  conference,  consider  the 
other  Hotise  proposals  on  which  we  have 
held  no  hearings,  and  return  to  this  and 
the  other  body  with  a  compromise  agree- 
ment which  can  be  sent  to  the  Piesident 
in  fulfillment  of  our  responsibilities  on 
tills  issue. 

SECTION   2.  SUSPENSION  AtTHORITT 

This  bill  adds  a  new  section  119  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act  which  will  permit  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  suspend  until  not  later 
than  June  30,  1975 — or  1  year  after  en- 
actment— any  stationary  source  fuel  or 
emission  limitation,  either  upon  his  own 
motion  or  upon  the  application  of  a 
source  or  a  State,  if  the  source  cannot 
comply  with  such  limitations  because  of 
the  imavailabllity  of  fuel.  The  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  is  directed  to  give  prior  notice  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State  and  the  chief 
executive  of  the  local  governmental  unit 
where  the  source  is  located.  He  is  also 
directed  to  give  notice  to  the  public  and 
to  allow  for  the  expression  of  \-iews  on 
the  suspension  prior  to  granting  it  im- 
less  he  finds  that  good  cause  exists  for 
not  providing  such  opportunity.  Judicial 
review  of  such  suspension  would  be  re- 
stricted to  certain  specified  groimds. 

The  Administrator  is  required  to  con- 
dition the  granting  of  any  suspension 
upon  adoption  of  any  requirements  that 
he  determines  are  reasonable  and  prac- 
ticable. These  interim  requirements 
must  include  necessary  reporting  re- 
quirements, and  a  provision  that  the 
s'ispension  would  be  Inapplicable  during 
any  period  when  clean  fuels  were  avail- 
able to  such  source.  The  Administrator 
would  be  required  to  determine  when 
such  fuels  were  in  fact  available.  It  Is 
the  intent  of  the  committee  that  the 
Administrator  In  malring  such  deter- 
mination take  Into  consideration  the 
costs  associated  with  any  changes  that 
would  be  required  to  be  made  by  the 
source  to  enable  tt  to  utilize  such  fuel. 
No  source  wtalcfa  has  converted  to  coal 
under  section   119,  however,  could  be 
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required  under  this  provision  to  return 
to  the  use  of  oil  or  natural  gas. 

The  suspension  would  also  be  condi- 
tioned on  adoption  of  such  measures  as 
the  Administrator  determines  are  neces- 
sary to  avoid  an  imminent  and  substan- 
tial endangerment  to  the  health  of  per- 
sons. This  would  authorize  not  only  re- 
quirements that  a  facility  shutdown 
during  air  pollution  emergencies,  but 
also — for  example— a  requirement  that 
it  keep  a  reserve  supply  of  clean  fuels 
on  hand  to  be  buvned  to  avoid  such 
emergencies. 

In  recognition  of  the  need  to  balance 
energy  needs  with  environmental  re- 
quirements and  the  imique  problems 
facing  any  source  which  converts  to  coal 
in  response  to  the  emergency,  the 
a.Tiendment  would  authorize  sources 
which  are  either  ordered  to  convert  to 
coal  or  which  began  to  convert  to  coal 
during  the  90-day  period  prior  to  De- 
cember 15,  1973,  to  continue  to  use  coal 
in  compliance  with  the  Clean  Air  Act  as 
amended  by  this  act,  untU  as  late  as 
January  1,  1979.  The  authorization 
would  only  apply  if  the  source  were 
placed,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
oral  presentation  of  views,  on  a  sched- 
lUe  approved  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
The  schedule  must  provide  a  timetable 
for  compliance  with  the  fuel  or  emis- 
sion limitations  of  the  applicable  Imple- 
mentation plan  no  later  than  January 
1,  1979. 

All  compliance  schedules  imder  sec- 
tion 119(b)  must  also  provide  for  com- 
pliance with  interim  requirements  that 
will  assure  that  the  source  will  not  cause 
concentrations  of  pollutants  in  excess  of 
primary  standards. 

Tht  committee  emphasizes  that  the 
Administrator  would  not  be  able  to  ap- 
prove a  plan  under  section  119(b)  for 
a  utmty  generally.  Rather,  each  plan 
approval  must  be  for  a  specific  plant. 

There  are  three  basic  reasons  for  the 
decision  to  encourage  continued  burning 
of  coal  until  at  least  1979.  First,  in  order 
to  encourage  the  opening  of  new  coal 
mines  to  increase  energy  supplies,  the 
committee  intends  to  encourage  an  on- 
going substantial  demand  for  such  coal. 
Without  reasonable  likelihood  that  new 
coal  mines  will  be  able  to  market  their 
new  production,  the  opening  of  new 
mines  and  expansion  of  existing  mine 
capacity  may  be  regarded  too  risky.  Sec- 
ond, to  the  extent  that  electric  generat- 
ing powerplants  can  be  encouraged  to 
cease  burning  oil  and  natural  gas,  these 
fuels  would  be  available  to  meet  other 
energy  needs,  such  as  production  of  gaso- 
line and  home  heating  oil.  Finally,  since 
continuous  emission  reduction  technol- 
ogy is  available  for  sources  such  as 
homes,  apartment  houses,  and  small 
businesses,  the  purposes  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  can  be  better  effectuated  by  h.av- 
inp  low  pollution  oil  and  natural  gas 
burned  to  the  maxlmimi  extent  feasible, 
in  sources  for  which  no  effective  clean 
up  technology  is  available. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  prior- 
ity effort  of  each  source  which  Is  sub- 
ject to  section  119(b)  should  be  to  ob- 
tain low  sulfur  coal.  If  an  adequate,  long- 


term  supply  of  low  sulfur  coal  is  avail- 
able to  such  a  source,  the  Administrator 
should  only  approve  a  plan  which  re- 
quires its  use — and  thus  compliance 
with  air  pollution  requirements — as  ex- 
peditiously as  practicable.  In  such  a  case, 
the  Administrator  would  have  to  disap- 
prove a  plan  which  proposed  to  wait 
until  January  1,  1979,  before  beginning 
to  bum  low  sulfur  coal.  The  committee 
believes  that  requiring  priority  consid- 
eration of  the  use  of  nonmetallurgical 
low  sulf  ui-  coal  will  reduce  the  likelihood 
of  extended  violation  of  ipplicable  emis- 
sicn  standards. 

If  a  source  is  unable  to  obtain  an  ade- 
quate, long-term  supply  of  low  sulfur 
coal,  it  may  seek  to  come  into  compli- 
ance by  use  of  a  continuous  emission  re- 
duction system  or  by  use  of  tb&\  byprod- 
ucts which  would  achieve  the  required 
degree  of  emission  reduction.  In  such 
case,  the  source  would  still  be  required 
to  act  expeditiously  to  obtain  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  coal.  However,  compli- 
ance with  all  air  pollution  requirements 
would  be  required  not  later  than  January 
1,  1979,  and  by  a  date  established  by  the 
Administrator. 

It  Is  expected  that  the  Administrator 
would  include,  but  would  not  be  limited 
to,  the  following  requirements  In  any 
compliance  schedule: 

First,  the  dates  by  which  the  source 
will  solicit  bids  and  enter  Into  binding 
contractual  agreements — or  other  equally 
binding  commitment — for  the  procure- 
ment of  an  adequate  fuel  supply  to  per- 
mit continued  long  term  operation  of  the 
source; 

Second,  where  the  coal  obtained  by  the 
source  has  sulfur  content  which  will  re- 
quire installation  of  continuous  emission 
reduction  equipment  to  enable  the  source 
to  comply  with  emission  limitations,  the 
dates  for  soliciting  bids  for  such  equip- 
ment, contracting  for  such  equipment, 
and  installation  and  startup  of  such 
equipment  by  a  date  that  will  permit  a 
reasonable  time  for  necessary  adjust- 
ments of  the  equipment  to  maximize  the 
reliability  and  efficiency  of  the  system 
prior  to  January  1,  1979;  and 

Third,  reasonable  Interim  measures 
which  the  source  should  employ  to  mini- 
mize the  adverse  impact  on  air  quality. 

In  establishing  date  for  contracting  for 
coal,  the  Administrator  should  deter- 
mine the  earliest  date  that  is  reasonable 
and  which  will  permit  compliance  by  the 
time  specified  in  this  section.  Because 
the  dates  for  obtaining  coal  or  con- 
tinuous emission  reduction  systems  may 
occxur  at  approximately  the  same  time  for 
more  than  one  source  which  may  over- 
burden suppliers,  the  Administrator  is 
specifically  authorized  to  establish  dif- 
fering dates  for  obtaining  coal  or  such 
systems  to  Insure  availability  of  supplies 
of  such  coal  or  equipment.  In  making 
such  decisions,  it  is  expected  that  the 
Administrator  will  provide  the  earliest 
date  for  those  sources  in  areas  with  the 
most  serious  pollution  problems. 

It  is  intended  that  when  the  coal  avail- 
able to  the  source  necessitates  the  use  of 
continuous  emission  reduction  equip- 
ment for  control  of  8ulfiu--related  emis- 
sions, the  source  will  have  as  much  time 
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as  necessary  to  install  the  equipment 
and  achieve  timely  compliance,  in  order 
to  permit  orderly  development  of  tech- 
nology. 

In  recognition  of  the  complex  factors 
involved  in  determining  schedules  for  the 
various  sources,  the  committee  intends 
that  the  Administrator  have  broad  dis- 
cretion in  prescribing  and  approving 
schedules  of  compliance  to  insure  that 
sources  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
section  without  overburdening  produc- 
tion capacity  for  continuous  emission  re- 
duction systems  for  sulfur  control  or 
causing  unacceptable  disruption  in  en- 
ergy production  capacity. 

The  committee  does  not  intend  to  per- 
mit delay  of  existing  compliance  sched- 
ules for  control  of  particulate  emissions. 
Some  slight  delay  may  be  necessary-  in 
light  of  revised  compliance  schedules  for 
control  of  sulfur-related  emissions.  How- 
ever, only  such  minor  adjustments  as  the 
Administrator  determines  to  be  imavoid- 
able  should  be  permitted  in  existing  com- 
pliance schedules  and  emission  limita- 
tions for  control  of  particulates. 

SECTION  4  :    MOTOR  VEHICLE   EMISSIONS 

The  committee  proposal  amends  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  con- 
tinue the  emission  standards  established 
by  the  Administrator  for  1975  model  year 
automobiles  during  the  1976  model  year. 
The  effect  of  this  provision  is  to  main- 
tain in  the  1976  model  year  a  Federal 
49-State  standard  of  1.5  grams  per  mile 
of  hydrocarbons,  15  grams  per  mile  of 
carbon  monoxide  and  3.1  g:ams  per  mile 
of  oxides  of  nitrogen,  and  a  standard  for 
California  of  0.9  grams  per  mile  of  hy- 
drocarbons. 9  grams  per  mik  of  car- 
bon monoxide,  and  2  grams  per  mile  of 
oxides  of  nitrogen.  These  standards  ap- 
ply to  automobiles  produced  by  ah  man- 
ufacturers, whether  or  not  any  individ- 
ual manufacturer  had  applied  for  or  re- 
ceived a  suspension  imder  section  202 <b) 
(5)  previous  to  the  enactment  of  this 
act. 

The  amendment  provides  that  after 
January  1, 1975,  an  automobile  manufac- 
turer may  seek  a  single  1-year  suspen- 
sion of  the  statutory  standards  for  hy- 
drocarbons and  carbon  monoxide  appli- 
cable to  the  1977  model  year.  The  Ad- 
ministrator would  be  required  to  estab- 
lish interim  emission  standards  for  1977 
model  automobiles  for  hydrocarbons  and 
carbon  monoxide  if  he  grants  the 
suspension. 

The  bill  amends  section  202(b)  d)  (B) 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  establish  a  max- 
lmimi emission  standard  for  oxides  of  ni- 
trogen of  2  grams  per  mile  applicable 
nationwide  to  1977  model  year  automo- 
biles. This  defers  the  previous  statutory 
standard  of  0.4  grams  per  mile  of  oxides 
of  nitrogen  until  the  1978  model  year.  No 
administrative  suspension  would  be  pos- 
sible from  either  the  1977  or  1978  stand- 
ard. While  the  1977  model  year  stand- 
ard is  a  maximum  of  2  grams  per  mile 
nationwide,  under  the  amendment  Cali- 
fornia retains  the  right  under  section  209 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  seek  a  waiver 
for  a  more  stringent  standard. 

The  committee  is  concerned  with  what 
may  be  unwarranted  or,  at  least,  imtlme- 
ly  changes  in  EPA's  certification  test 
procedures  for  new  automobile  emissions. 


It  is  intended  that  uncertainty  as  to  re- 
quirements for  compliance  i^-ith  such 
standards  be  minimized.  Any  changes  in 
test  procedures  shall  be  kept  to  an  ab- 
solute minimum  and  should  occur  only 
where  such  changes  improve  instru- 
mentation, reduce  cost  of  testing  or  im- 
prove the  reliability  and  validity  of  the 
lest  results. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
rent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  from 
hearings  we  held  on  the  NEPA-EPA 
problem,  a  portion  of  the  opening  state- 
ment I  made  undertaking  to  spell  out  the 
legislaiive  histoo'  ol  the  environmental 
impact  statement;  also  portions  of  an 
exchange  between  Senator  Baker  and 
former  EPA  Administrator  William 
Ruckelshaus  defining  the  Agency's  view 
with  respect  to  its  obligation  under  the 
National  Ejivironmental  Protection  Act; 
also  a  summary  of  excerpts  from  court 
decisions  bearing  on  this  issue,  and  a 
summary  of  NEPA's  legislative  history 
on  this  point  to  enlighten  the  Senate  and 
round  out  the  Record  on  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

At  this  poliu  1  would  like  to  refer  to  this 
conunittee's  longstanding  Interest  in  the  en- 
vironmental performance  of  governmental 
agencies  and  programs  outside  the  environ- 
mental agencies  almost  from  the  day  that 
we  assumed  Jurisdiction  over  air  and  water 
pollution. 

We  were  concerned  and  challenged  by  the 
questioii  that  at  the  same  time  that  we  were 
v.riting  tough  policy  enforcing  the  environ- 
mental performance  standards  upon  the  pri- 
vate sector  that  the  Government  Itself,  a 
major  polluter,  was  not  approaching  the 
task  with  clean  hands. 

So  each  time  that  we  undertook  the  con- 
sideration of  legislation  to  toughen  our  pol- 
icy with  respect  to  the  private  sector,  there 
were  those  In  the  private  sector  who  said, 
"Now,  when  is  Uncle  Sam  going  to  measure 
up  to  what  you  are  asking  us  to  do?" 

So  we  wrote  language  into  the  environ- 
mental laws,  precatory  language  largely, 
trying  to  prod  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  other  Federal  agencies  to 
develop  an  environmental  conscience.  When 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  came 
down  the  pipe  it  was  decided  to  use  that 
for  this  purpose. 

The  objective  language  was  to  stimulate 
the  development  of  an  environmental  con- 
science In  what  we  later  came  to  describe  as 
the  environmental  Impact  agencies.  That  is. 
those  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
whose  activity  is  impacted  or  Impacted  po- 
tentially in  an  unfavorable  way  upon  the 
environment. 

We  decided  to  use  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  for  that  purpose.  At  the 
Insistence  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
a  requirement  was  adopted,  that  these  en- 
vironmental Impact  agencies  before* they 
adopted  any  major  action,  policy  or  program 
that  Impacted  upon  the  environment  to  file 
an  environmental  Impact  statement. 

It  was  not  con.<:Idered  necessary  that  that 
requirement  be  imposed  upon  those  agen- 
cies whose  mission  it  was  to  protect  the 
environment.  So  throughout  our  discussions 
we  carefully  distinguished  between  the  en- 
vironmental impact  agencies  and  the  en- 
vironmental protection  agencies. 

It  was  clearly  our  intention  (whether  or 
not  we  succeeded  in  making  that  clear  in 
the  legislative  history  or  in  the  statutes), 
to  impose  that  requirement  only  upon  the 
environmental  Impact  agencies  and  that  In 
all   of   our   discussions,    the   conference   be- 


tween the  Senate  and  the  House,  the  con- 
ferences among  Senators,  we  adopted  that 
phraseology  whlrh  didn't  appear  in  the  leg- 
islation. 

We  were  distinguishing  between  the  en- 
vironmental impact  agencies  and  the  en- 
vironmeiital  protection   agencies. 

Our  whole  purpose.  I  will  repeat,  was  to 
force  the  euvironmer.tal  Impact  agencies  to 
take  into  account  environmental  Impacts 
•vhirh  could  result  from  major  actions  taken 
by  them.  That  pure  and  simple  v.-as  ti»e  pur- 
pose. 

We  did  not.  deliberately  did  not  want  that 
recjuirement  to  be  Imposed  upon  the  environ- 
mental protection  agencies.  Why  not? 

Number  one.  because  it  was  the  chief  mis- 
sion of  environmental  agencies  to  pro- 
tect the  environment.  It  wasn't  an  incidental, 
::eriphe:-:il  or.e.  It  was  their  chief  mission. 

Secondly,  because  It  wel.",  environmental 
standards  to  be  applied  were  decided  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  were  not 
to  be  subjected  to  dilution  by  values  brought 
Into  policy-making  decisions  by  other  agen- 
ci?3  whose  mission  was  otherwise. 

We  wanted  the  Act  to  impose  environ- 
mejital  values  upon  the  AEC.  but  we  didn't 
Want  the  Act  to  have  the  effect  of  permitting 
the  AEC  to  Impose  their  mission-oriented 
va^'.-.es  ujrr.n  EP.^.  Tl^at  ^vas  our  clear  distlnt- 
t;o:\ 

The  thirci  reason  isas  that,  as  we  were 
v.ritlrg  the  environmental  laws,  we  were 
writing  In  very  specific  requirements  as  to 
deadll.-.es.  compliance  schedules.  Implemen- 
tation plai'.s  and  so  o.t.  judicial -revieTv  and 
all  the  rest. 

Now  to  Eiibject  tliose  very  speciSc  require- 
ments liTit  were  wTitten  into  Ie-a-  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  another  prc- 
ced«i-e  designed  to  be  applied  to  mission- 
oriented  or  other  mission  agencies  would 
have  the  effect  of  delaying  the  procedures  es- 
tablished in  t!ie  environmental  Ia«-s. 

Tl.ls  was  the  rationale  and  It  was  one 
Lhat  was  developed  over  a  decade.  Mr.  Train. 
Tl'icre  Is  no  doubt  In  the  mind  of  any  of  us 
•,vho  were  Involved  In  shaping  NEPA  what  our 
iiitent  was.  By  and  large,  the  courts  tip  to 
tl.ls  point  have  recognized  that  intent  and 
!.ave  supported  it.  But  now  having  given  that 
'jriet  review  of  this  committee's  Involvement 
in  that  issue  may  I  read  the  rest  of  mr  open- 
l''c  statement? 

•Those  of  us  who  helped  to  formulate 
NEPA  undertook  to  structure  that  statute  to 
avoid  the  confusion  which  would  result  from 
applying  tlie  procedural  requirements  of 
NKPA  to  the  environmental  agencies. 

Subsequently  this  committee  extended 
NFPA  to  certain  water  pollution  control  ac- 
■.loris.  construction  grants  and  permits  for 
new  water  pollution  sources. 

So  this  has  been  a  deliberate  policy  and  fcr 
three  years  EPA  policy  as  articulated  In  regu- 
lations and  litigatioiis  has  recognized  this 
intent.  The  courts  have  upheld  this  intent 
and  now.  If  I  understand  what  has  happeiied 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol  in  a  change 
In  policy,  not  preceded  by  a  change  In  law, 
EIW  proposes  to  abandon  these  principles. 

Senator  Mtjskik.  What  are  the  implica- 
tions of  this  new  policy?  What  would  hap- 
pen to  the  pace  of  environmental  euhanoe- 
ment  if  the  courts  hold  that  the  policy  can- 
not be  as  selective  as  the  proposed  regula- 
Tior.s  specify? 

Wliat  would  happen  to  standards  alre.idy 
set  to  actions  already  in  progress? 

WUl  established  health-related  air  quality 
standards  be  suspended  pending  a  NEPA 
review?  Will  e.xlstlng  Implementation  plans 
Including  compliance  schedules,  emission 
limits  and  transportation  controls  t>e  sus- 
pended pending  compliance  with  NEPA  pro- 
cedure and  associated  litigation. 

What  would  be  the  Impact  on  the  Judicial 
review  procedures  specified  in  the  Clean  Air 
Act  if  a  separate.  Independent  N£F.\-r«lat«d 
Judicial  review  is  available? 
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How  will  conflicts  between  statutory  dead* 
lines  and  NEPA's  regiilatory  time  constraints 
be  resolved?  How  covild  variances  such  as 
those  required  this  winter  to  cope  with 
energy  shortages  have  been  approved  wlth- 
o\u  unacceptable  delay? 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  questions 
raised  by  EPA's  propKised  reversal  of  policy. 
It  Is  because  of  those  doubts  that  this  p<dicy 
must  necessarily  be  the  result  of  the  legis- 
lative process.  EPA  Is  prohibited  from  com- 
plying with  NEPA.  To  carry  out  the  proposed 
policy  requires  a  change  in  the  law.  The 
principal  sponsor  of  NEPA  In  the  other  body 
has  introduced  such  legislation. 

I  would  hope  that  the  result  of  these  hear- 
ings would  be  the  administrator's  agreement 
to  adhere  to  the  legislative  process  and 
to  abandon  his  unilatfral  course  and  reject 
this  dubious  policy. 

U.S.  Senate. 

COMMTrTE£  ON  PUBHC  WORKS. 

Washington.  DC,  October  3.  1973. 
To  Senator  Edmitni]  S.  Muskie. 
From  Leon  G.  Billings. 

Subject  Additional  Issues  Regarding  NEPA- 
EPA. 

Last  P^lday  afternoon  you  asked  for  the 
basic  arguments  to  Justify  the  position  that 
the  application  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  to  tlie  regulatory  activi- 
ties of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
would  be  substantive  rather  than  procedural. 
This  issue  was  addressed  in  joint  hearings 
wiih  the  Committee  on  Interior  in  March  of 
1972.  At  that  time.  Administrator  Ruckels- 
haus  testified  that  EPA  did  not  believe  that 
the  procedures  of  NEPA  were  applicable  to 
all  environmental  programs.  The  following 
statements  from  his  testimony  are  relevant: 

"Our  programs  fall  into  two  groups  ac- 
cording to  the  categories  set  forth  in  CEQ's 
guideimes  on  Federal  agency  responsibilities 
under  NEPA.  Under  the  guidelines,  EPA,  as 
an  environmental  regulatory  Agency,  was  not 
responsible  for  preparing  Impact  statements 
for  its  environmental  regulatory  activities, 
but  was  required  to  prepare  them  for  its 
other  activities." 

"We  believe  that  most  of  our  standards  set- 
ting and  enforcement  activities,  including 
the  pesticides  registration,  water  quality 
standards  E^iproval  and  enforcement,  stand- 
ards setting  Implementation  plans  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  and  others,  fall  within  the 
category  of  environmental  regulatory  activi- 
ties. Accordingly,  we  do  not  believe  that 
NE3>A  required  impact  statements  for  our 
actions  under  these  programs.  Nor  do  we  be- 
lieve that  this  policy  should  be  changed  until 
the  full  implications  and  ramifications  of 
such  change  have  been  thoroughly  examined. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  of  the 
Impact  of  applying  NEPA  to  "EPA  In  an  ex- 
change of  correspondence  between  Senator 
Baker  and  the  Administrator.  In  response 
to  the  question: 

"Assuming  for  the  purposes  of  this  ques- 
tion that  all  EPA  activities  are  held  subject 
to  NEPA  by  the  judiciary,  and  assuming  for 
the  purposes  of  this  question  that  no  legis- 
lative or  regulatory  relief  frcrni  such  a  hold- 
ing Is  forthcoming,  given  the  Calvert  Cliffs 
doctrine  that  NKPA  requires  an  overall  "bal- 
ancing judgment"  with  respect  to  each  "ma- 
jor federal  action,"  would  you  Interpret  NEPA 
in  such  a  way  as  to: 

a.  alter  In  any  way  your  mandate  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act  to  eetabllah  ambient  air  qual- 
ity standards  with  an  adequate  margin  of 
safety  at  a  level  necessary  to  protect  public 
health? 

b.  alter  to  any  way  tt»e  mandate  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  that  new  source  performance 
standards  be  established  with  reference  to 
the  beet  »T»U«ble  technology? 

o.  pennlt  the  KPA  to  modify  any  of  its  basic 
enabling  statutea,  on  the  basis  of  the  "bal- 
ancing Judgment,"  so  as  to  impose  a  less 


stringent  standard  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  imposed? 

d.  similarly,  permit  the  EPA  to  impose 
more  stringent  standards  than  those  pro- 
vided for  in  the  basic  enabling  Acts;  and  If 
so,  against  what  criteria?"  . . . 

Administrator  Ruckelshaus  replied: 

"In  short,  EPA's  basic  enabling  statutes 
specify  the  levels  at  which  various  standards 
must  be  set,  and  specify  the  factors  that  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  setting  the  stand- 
ards. We  Intend  to  comply  with  these  Con- 
gressional directives,  to  the  best  of  our  abil- 
ity. We  do  not  think  that  we  can  violate  these 
directives  by  making  the  standards  either 
more  stringent,  or  less  stringent,  than  our 
basic  enabling  statutes. 

"The  point  Is  that  the  preparation  of  en- 
vironmental Impact  statements  required  xm- 
der  NEPA  is  designed  to  set  forth  informa- 
tion concerning  the  environmental  conse- 
quences of  proposed  Federal  actions,  the  al- 
ternatives to  such  actions,  and  other  related 
factors.  The  purpose  of  gathering  this  infor- 
mation Is  to  lay  a  foundation  for  a  balancing 
by  the  Agency.  This  balancing  is  intended  to 
aCect  Federal  decision-making  to  assure  that 
environmental  considerations  be  given  ap- 
propriate weight. 

"In  other  words,  environmental  impact 
statements  are  not  merely  sterile  academic 
exercises;  they  are  Intended  to— and  they 
do — have  an  actual  substantive  effect  on 
Federal  agencies'  decisions. 

"Where  Congress  has  specifically  directed 
the  factors  to  be  considered  in  establishing 
environmental  protective  regulations,  the 
Federal  action  often  will  be  quite  different 
from  a  decision  which  would  result  from 
balancing  the  broader  range  of  values  cov- 
ered by  NEPA.  For  these  reasons,  application 
of  NEPA  to  our  regulatory  programs  would 
pose  a  difficult  dilemma.  We  cannot  q>ecu- 
late  what  directives  might  be  given  to  EPA 
by  a  court  If  it  concluded  that  NEPA  does 
iH>ply  to  our  environmental  regulatory  activi- 
ties. As  indicated  above,  we  believe  that  the 
specific  statutes  governing  our  environmen- 
tal regulatory  programs  are  at  least  to  some 
extent  mconsistent  wih  the  provisions  of 
NEPA.  Therefore,  if  a  court  concludes  that 
we  are  subject  to  NEPA  It  quite  logically 
might  also  go  on  to  direct  that  we  disregard 
certain  limitations  imposed  by  our  basic  sta- 
tutes. This  in  turn  might  require  us  to  Issue 
standards  at  levels  either  more  stringent  or 
less  stringent  than  those  called  for  by  our 
basic  statutes." 

Cn-ATioNS  ON  NEPA-EPA  Qoestion 

1.  Getty  Oil  Company  v.  Ruckelshaus  (3rd 
Circuit — September  12,  1972) . 

"It's  apparent  that  the  Clean  Air  Act  itself 
contains  sufficient  provisions  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  those  goals  sought  to  be  attained  by 
NEPA." 

2.  International  Harvester  v.  Ruckelshaus 
(D.C.  Circuit  February  10, 1973) . 

"Although  we  do  not  reach  the  question 
whether  EPA  Is  automatically  and  completely 
exempt  from  NEPA,  we  see  little  need  to  re- 
quiring a  NEPA  statement  from  an  agency 
whose  raison  d'etre  is  the  protection  of  the 
environment  and  whose  decision  on  suspen- 
sion U  necessarily  Infused  with  the  en- 
vlronmental  considerations  so  pertinent  to 
Congress  In  designing  the  statutory  frame- 
work. To  require  a  "statement"  to  addition 
to  a  decision  setting  forth  the  same  consider- 
ation, would  be  a  legalism  carried  to  the 
extreme." 

3.  Appalachian  Power  v.  EPA  (4th  Circuit 
April  11, 1973). 

"We  are  convinced  that  while  NEPA  ap- 
plies to  "all  agencies  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment" and  requires  an  impact  statement  for 
every  major  Federal  action  "significantly 
affecting  the  quality  of  the  human  environ- 
ment," it  Is  inapplicable  to  the  action  of  the 
Administrator  to  seeking,  through  the  ap- 


proval of  State  implementation  plans,  to  Im- 
prove "the  quality  of  human  environment." 
(The  court  also  cited  Oetty  Oil  467  F.2d  359) 

4.  Duqueane  Light  Co.  v.  EPA  (3rd  Circuit 
June  5,  1973). 

"Presented  with  the  square  hold  tog  of  the 
4th  Circuit  (Appalachian  Power  case),  and 
the  logically  appeal  pronouncements  of  this 
court,  the  District  of  Colimibia  Circuit  Court 
and  the  District  Court  in  Delaware,  we  hold 
that,  to  approving  the  State  implementation 
plans,  the  Administrator  is  not  required  to 
meet  the  impact  statement  requirements  of 
the  NEPA — certainly  In  the  context  of  this 
case." 

5.  Anaconda  v.  Ruckelshaus  (10th  Circuit 
Augusts,  1973). 

"The  Important  point  here  Is  that  the 
EPA's  sole  mission  Is  to  improve  the  qualitv 
of  the  human  environment.  To  compel  the 
filing  of  Impact  statements  could  only  serve 
to  frustrate  the  accomplishment  of  the  Act's 
objectives.  Moreover  the  legislative  history 
which  is  developed  to  Portland  Cement  Asso- 
ciation v.  Ruckelhaus  (D.C.  Circuit  June  29, 
1973),  clearly  establishes  that  such  a  state- 
ment was  not  contemplated  by  Congress." 
Furthermore,  no  Court  of  Appeals  has  held 
that  such  an  Impact  statement  Is  necessary 
and  the  several  decisions  which  have  consid- 
ered it  have  ruled  that  It  Is  not.  See  Ap- 
palachian Poxcer  V.  EPA  477  F.  2d  496,  4th 
Circuit  April  11,  1973;  Duquesne  Light  Co.  v. 
EPA  3rd  Circuit  June  6.  1973;  Buckeye  Power, 
Inc.  V.  EPA  6th  Circuit  June  28,  1973;  Inter- 
national Harvester  v.  Ruckelshaus  D.C.  Cir- 
cuit February  10.  1973 ) . 

6.  Essex  Chemical  Corporation  v.  Ruckels- 
haus (D.C.  ClrciUt  September  10,  1973). 

This  case  quotes  the  Portland  Cement  case 
and  continues  the  view  that  the  regulatory 
functions  of  EPA  under  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
In  this  case  the  new  source  performance 
standards  under  section  ill,  do  not  require 
environmental  Impact  statements  under 
NEPA.  The  court  in  Essex  Chemical  quoted 
the  court  decision  to  Portland  Cement. 
"What  Is  decisive,  ultimately,  is  the  reality 
that,  section  ill  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  prop- 
erly construed,  requires  the  functional  equiv- 
alent of  a  NEPA  impact  statement." 

I  do  not  have  copies  of  the  Portland 
Cement  case  cited  above  or  another  case, 
Buckeye  Power,  Inc.  v.  EPA  (6th  Circuit, 
June  28,  1973).  Both  cases  support  the  same 
concept. 

1.  Oetty  on. 

Enforcement  of  a  violation  of  a  provision 
in  an  Implementation  plan. 

2.  International  Harvester. 

Section  202  automobile  extension  challenge. 

3.  Appalachian  Power. 

Challenge  of  approval  of  State  Implementa- 
tion plan. 

4.  Duquesne  Light. 

Challenge  of  approval  of  State  Implemen- 
tation plan. 

6.  Anaconda. 

Challenge  of  substitution  for  State  Im- 
plementation plan. 

6.  Essex. 

Challenge  of  new  source  performance 
standards. 

LxGiSLATivs  Bistort  of   NEPA 

It  was  clearly  Intended,  at  the  time  Con- 
gress enacted  NEPA,  that  environmental 
regulatory  agencies  such  as  those  authorized 
by  FWPCA  and  the  Clean  Air  Act  would  not 
be  subject  to  NEPA's  provisions. 

The  debate  to  the  Senate  and  the  House 
at  the  time  of  approval  of  the  Conference 
Report  on  NEPA  Is  abundantly  clear. 

In  a  summary  of  major  changes  adopted 
by  the  Conference  Committee  which  Sena- 
tor Jackson  (primary  sponsor  and  fioor  man- 
ager of  NEPA)  Included  to  the  Record,  the 
following  statement  appears: 

"Many  existing  agencies  such  as  the  Na« 
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tional  Park  Service,  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration,  and  the  Na- 
tional Air  Pollution  Control  Administration 
already  have  important  responsibilities  in 
the  area  of  environmental  control.  The  pro- 
vIMons  of  section  102  (as  well  as  103)  are 
not  designed  to  result  In  any  change  In 
the  .Tianner  in  which  they  carry  out  their 
environmental  protection   authority." 

"It  is  not  the  Intent  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees that  the  review  required  by  section 
103  would  require  existing  environmental 
control  agencies  such  as  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  and  Na- 
tional Air  Pollution  Control  Administration 
to  review  their  statutory  authority  and  regu- 
latory policies  which  are  related  to  maintain- 
ing and  enhancing  the  quality  of  the  en- 
vironment. This  section  Is  aimed  at  those 
agencies  which  have  little  or  no  authority 
to  consider  environmental  values."  Concres- 
BIONAL  Record,  vol.  115.  pt.  30.  p.  40423.1 

Senator  Muskie  made  the  following  state- 
ment as  regards  Senator  Jackson's  explana- 
tion: 

"It  Is  clear  then,  and  this  l.s  the  clear 
understanding  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington and  his  colleagues,  and  those  of  us 
who  serve  on  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
that  the  agencies  having  authority  In  the 
environmental  Improvement  field  will  con- 
ttoue  to  operate  under  their  legislative  man- 
date as  previously  established,  and  that  those 
legislative  mandates  are  not  changed  in  any 
way  by  Section  102-5."  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, vol.  lis,  pt.  30,  p.  40423.) 

Also,  to  a  colloquy  with  Senator  Boggs. 
Senator  Muskie  extended  bis  comments  on 
the  understanding  of  the  Senate  as  regards 
the  relationship  between  FWPCA  and  NEPA: 

"Mr.  Boggs.  Am  I  correct  that  the  thrust 
of  the  direction  contained  In  S.  1075  deals 
with  what  we  might  call  the  environmental 
Impact  agencies  rather  than  the  environ- 
mental enhancement  agencies,  such  as  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration or  National  Air  Pollution  Control 
Administration. 

Mr.  Muskie.  Tes.  Sections  102  and  103.  and 
I  think  Section  105,  contain  language  de- 
signed by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  to  apply  strong  pressures 
on  those  agencies  that  have  an  Impact  on  the 
environment — the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
for  example,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  others.  This  strong  language  in  that  sec- 
tion Is  totended  to  bring  pressure  on  those 
agencies  to  become  environment  conscious, 
to  bring  pressure  upon  them  to  respond  to 
the  needs  of  environmental  quality,  to  bring 
pressure  upon  them  to  develop  legislation  to 
deal  with  those  cases  where  their  legislative 
authority  does  not  enable  them  to  respond 
to  these  values  effectively,  and  to  reorient 
them  toward  a  consciousness  of  and  sensi- 
tivity to  the  environment. 

Of  course  this  legislation  does  not  Im- 
pose a  responsibility  or  an  obligation  on 
those  environmental-Impact  agencies  to 
make  final  decisions  with  respect  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  environmental  Im- 
pact of  their  activities.  Rather  than  per- 
forming self-policing  functions,  I  under- 
stand that  the  nature  and  extent  of  environ- 
mental impact  will  be  determined  by  the 
environmental  control  agencies. 

With  regard  to  the  environmental  Im- 
provement agencies  such  as  the  Federal 
Water  Improvement  Administration  and  the 
Air  Quality  Administration,  it  is  clearly  un- 
derstood that  those  agencies  will  operate  on 
the  basis  of  the  legislative  charter  that  has 
been  created  and  Is  not  modified  In  any 
way  by  S.  1075."  Concressionai.  Record,  vol. 
115,  pt.  30,  p.  40426.) 

Finally  during  consideration  of  the  NEPA 
Conference  Report  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  following  exchange  between 
Representative  George  Fallon  and  House  floor 


manager  Representative  John  Dtogell  ap- 
pears : 

"What  would  be  the  effect  of  this  legisla- 
tion on  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Agency? 

Answer:  Many  existing  agencies  such  as 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Agency 
already  have  Important  responsibilities  in 
the  area  of  environment  control.  The  pro- 
visions of  Sections  102  and  103  are  not  de- 
signed to  result  in  any  change  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  carry  out  their  environmental 
protection  authority.  This  provision  is  pri- 
marily designed  to  assure  consideration  of 
environmental  matters  by  agencies  in  their 
planning  and  decision-making — but  most 
especially  those  agencies  who  now  have  little 
or  no  legislative  authority  to  take  environ- 
mental considerations  into  account.  (Con- 
gressional Record,  vol.  115,  pt.  30,  p.  40925.) 

SENATOR  RANDOLPH  ADVOCATES  A  RECONCILIA- 
TION OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  ENERGY 
POLICIES 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  we  can  have  a  prompt  and  a 
reasoned  discussion  on  the  important 
matters  that  are  contained  in  this  action, 
finalized  by  the  Public  Works  Committee 
yesterday. 

Senator  Jackson  has  informed  me  that 
there  is  no  problem  in  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  in  reference 
to  the  Public  Works  Committee  s  action 
on  this  legislation  today.  There  also  will 
be  an  opportunity,  of  course,  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson), 
or  others  of  that  committee,  to  discuss 
the  matters  in  which  they  may  be  con- 
cerned. 

The  proposed  committee  substitute 
for  the  House-passed  Version  of  the  En- 
ergy Supply  and  ESivironmenttd  Coordi- 
nation Act  of  1974  is  concerned  with 
matters — and  I  emphasize  this — matters 
that  have  previously  been  considered  by 
the  Senate. 

For  the  most  part,  what  we  are  doing 
here  is  amending  the  Clean  Air  Act  to 
provide  that  statute  with  additional  flex- 
ibility to  adjust  to  the  realities  of  uncer- 
tain and  inadequate  energy  supplies  and 
with  adjustments  in  the  schedule  for 
meeting  Federal  automobile  emission 
standards. 

All  of  these  items  have  been  carefully 
considered  in  the  past  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works.  We  held  extensive 
hearings  last  year  and  participated 
actively  in  the  conference  on  the  Emer- 
gency Energy  Act  which  included  the 
subject  matter  that  will  be  discussed 
today. 

Mr.  President,  the  measure  before  us 
now  originally  was  title  n  of  S.  3267.  the 
Standby  Energy  Emergency  Authorities 
Act,  which  has  been  discussed  in  recent 
days  in  this  body.  Members  of  our  com- 
mittee and  others  also  have  discussed  the 
matters  as  part  of  the  broader  proposal 
presented  by  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee. 

Title  n  of  that  measure  was  deleted 
from  the  bill  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Since 
most  of  its  provisions  fall  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  we  once  again  reviewed  them  in 
the  context  of  the  events  of  recent 
months. 

During  this  period,  members  of  our 
committee  conferred  with  our  colleagues 


in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  the  other  body  would  act 
first  on  this  legislation.  The  House  did 
act  and  passed  H.R.  14368  on  May  1, 
1974.  The  Committee  on  Public  Works 
then  met  and  approved  the  substitute 
version  which,  as  I  have  indicated,  is 
now  before  the  Senate  for  considera- 
tion. 

All  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  have  been  greatly  con- 
cerned with  this  problem.  They  have 
been  diligent  in  their  attention  to  both 
the  short-term  and  long-range  ramifi- 
cations of  the  energy  situation,  particu- 
larly as  they  relate  to  our  efforts  to  im- 
prove environmental  quality.  In  the 
preparation  of  this  measure  which  we 
consider  today  the  chairman  of  our  Sub- 
committee on  Enirvonmental  Protection, 
Senator  Muskie.  made  valuable  contri- 
butions, as  did  the  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  full  committee  and  sub- 
committee. Senators  Baker  and  Buck- 
ley. Our  success  in  bringing  this  meas- 
ure promptly  to  the  Senate  also  was 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  efforts  and  par- 
ticipation of  the  other  members  of  the 
committee.  Senators  Montoya.  Gravel, 
Bfntsen,  Burdick.  Clark,  Biden.  Staf- 
ford, William  L.  Scott,  McClure.  and 
Domenici. 

One  of  the  problems  that  we  hav« 
dtalt  with  in  this  legislation,  which  is  of 
great  importance,  is  our  efforts  to  be 
lealistic  in  meeting  problems  imposed  by 
inadequate  and  uncertain  fuel  supplies. 

We  recall,  Mr.  President,  that  last  year 
during  the  energj'  crisis,  particularly  last 
winter,  a  number  of  electric  generating 
plants  were  permitted  to  switch  tempo- 
rarily from  the  use  of  oil  to  coal. 

The  legislation  we  have  in  the  Senate 
today  clarifies  and  revises  the  legal  basis 
for  this  coal  conversion  so  that  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administrator  can  mandate 
this  step,  in  appropriate  cases,  to  pro- 
vide substantial  relief  from  the  unavail- 
ability of  short  supplies  of  clean  fuels. 

I  turn  aside  at  this  moment  to  note 
that  one  firm,  a  utility  company  in  New 
England,  had  purchased  $20  million 
worth  of  coal,  some  500,000  tons  of  coal, 
for  use  in  its  reconversion  process. 
Waivers  had  been  granted  by  the  State 
of  Massachusetts-  to  permit  this  action. 
Then  the  Federal  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  acting,  I  am  sure,  on 
their  interpretation,  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  found  that  the  reconversion  could 
not  move  forward,  even  for  a  temporarj- 
period  of  time. 

Therefore,  we  provide  in  this  legisla- 
tion, for  electric  utilities  and  other 
major  fuel-burning  facilities  to  continue 
to  bum  coal  after  June  1975,  when  the 
present  regulations,  under  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  Mr.  President,  might  prevent  the 
necessary — and  I  use  the  word  ad- 
visedly— burning  of  coal.  My  amendment 
contains  language  temporarily  post- 
poning compliance  with  certain  stand- 
ards of  reduction  of  automobile  emis- 
sions. These  provisions  are  identical  to 
those  earlier  approved — I  want  to  em- 
phasize "those  earlier  approved" — by 
the  Senate  and  House  conferees,  and 
later  ratified  by  the  Senate  itself. 
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This  legislation  clarifies  and  revises 
the  legal  basis  for  coal  conversion  so 
that  the  Federal  Energy  Administrator 
cin  mandate  this  step  in  appropriate 
cases  to  provide  substantial  relief  from 
fiiort  supplies  of  the  clean  fuels.  It  pro- 
\  ides  authority  to  continue  burning  coal 
after  Jime  of  1975,  when  regulations 
under  the  Clean  Air  Act  as  it  presently 
stands  might  prevent  the  necessary 
buj-nlng  of  coal. 

The  amendment  also  contains  lan- 
guage temporarily  postponing  compli- 
ance with  certain  standards  for  the  re- 
duction of  automobile  emission  stand- 
ards. These  provisions  are  identical  to 
those  earlier  approved  by  a  Senate- 
House  conference  and  ratified  by  this 
body. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  energy 
crisis  has  been  temporarily  alleviated,  it 
is  not  over.  Continuing  energj-  shortages 
and  the  real  prospect  of  future  crises 
are  now  part  of  oui*  way  of  life. 

The  provisions  of  the  legislation  before 
tlie  Senate  are  part  of  an  arsenal  that  Is 
being  accumulated  to  help  us  react  re- 
sponsibly to  present  and  potential  en- 
ergy supply  situations.  This  measure 
must  be  passed  so  that  we  can  meet 
without  delay  in  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  bring  it  to 
final  iu;tion. 

I  hope  that  Senate  will  act  promptly 
and  affirmatively'  so  tliat  we  can  go  on  to 
the  next  step  in  meeting  the  challenge 
imposed  by  the  energj'  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  since  enactment  of  the 
Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  and  the  Clean 
Air  Amendments  of  1970.  the  American 
people  have  not  done  well  in  finding  a 
suitable,  or  equitable,  balance  between 
energy  and  the  environment.  I  emphasize, 
energy  and  environment.  For  It  seems 
that  the  advocates  of  both  energy  and 
the  environment  have  sulopted  a  national 
posture  of  one  versus  the  other,  to  the 
substantial  disadvantage  of  domestic 
energy  supplies. 

At  stake  now  is  the  adequacy  of  the 
commitment  by  the  Congress,  by  govern- 
ment, by  industry,  and  by  the  American 
people  toward  simultaneous  achievement 
of  national  environmental  and:  energy 
goals.  For  we  must  assure  that  b*th  these 
goals  are  not  Jeopardized. 

Rather,  we  must  achieve  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  extreme  positions  of 
environmental  advocates  and  the  pro- 
ponents of  unconstrained  energy  con- 
sumption. For  an  equilibrium  must  be 
reached  between  the  three  forces  of 
economic,  social,  and  environmental 
interests. 

The  challenge  is  there.  Mr.  President, 
the  question  is  one  of  national  acceptance 
and  a  solid  commitment  by  the  American 
people  toward  meeting  our  country's 
social  and  energy  policies  consistent  with 
a  concurrent  national  commitment  to 
environmental  policies.  The  goal  attend- 
ant to  each  of  these  policies  can  be 
achieved  if  the  approturhment  of  oiu* 
national  capability  to  their  solutions  is 
reasonable  and  not  fanatical. 

As  a  result  of  the  recent  oil  embargo, 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
are  now  faced  with  the  formulation  of 
national  energy  and  environmental 
policies  to  insure  sufficient  domestic 
energy  supplies  to  meet  our  country's 


long-term  economic  requirement — con- 
sistent with  Federal  and  State  long-term 
environmental  goals. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  under 
consideration  today  represents  an  initial 
attempt  at  a  reconciliation  between 
energy  and  environmental  policies.  The 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Clean  Air 
Act  were  originally  wTitten  last  Decem- 
ber by  Senate  and  House  conferees  on 
S.  2589.  the  Emergency  Energy  Act  of 
1973.  The  legislation  under  considera- 
tion today.  HJl.  14368,  the  Energy  Sup- 
ply and  Environmental  Coordination 
Act  of  1974.  represents  a  refinement  on 
the  earlier  measure.  Nevertheless,  it 
must  not  be  viewed  as  a  final  answer  to 
our  present  need  for  a  reconciliation  of 
environmental  and  energy  policies. 
Rather,  H.R.  14368  must  be  viewed  as  a 
first  attempt  toward  finding  the  equilib- 
rium position  between  long-term  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  environmental  con- 
cerns— of  which  I  spoke  earlier. 

Substantial  increases  in  coal  utiliza- 
tion will  be  required  as  part  of  the  many 
faceted  solution  to  our  country's  energy 
problem.  The  challenge  will  be  to  carry 
it  out  in  an  environmentally  responsible 
manner  at  acceptable  costs  to  the  pro- 
ducer and  consumer. 

This  legislation  reaffirms  that  com- 
pliance with  the  primary  ambient  air 
quality  standards  advocated  in  the  Clean 
Air  Act  is  a  basic  environmental  goal. 
While  temporary  variances  in  emissions 
standards  will  be  necessary  in  some  in- 
stances, handling  these  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  rather  thsm  throtigh  blanket  ex- 
ceptions will  allow  the  necessary  consid- 
eration in  arriving  at  decisions  which  are 
fair  to  the  utilities  concerned  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  maximimi  protection 
to  air  quality. 

In  1967,  when  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  formulated  the  Air  Quality  Act, 
we  knew  the  full  implications  of  the 
policies  we  were  enacting  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  predict.  Later,  In  1970  we  knew 
the  Clean  Air  Amendments  represented 
perhaps  the  most  significant  economic 
policy  to  be  enacted  in  the  interest  of 
promoting  environmental  quality. 

The  premises  on  which  this  legislation 
was  formulated  are  still  valid.  And  in 
formidating  the  Energy  Supply  and  En- 
vironmental Coordination  Act  of  1974 
every  attention  was  devoted  to  assure  the 
basic  integrity  of  present  Federal  and 
State  programs  are  not  undermined  be- 
cause of  an  overreactlon  to  the  energy 
crisis  facing  our  coimtry. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  view  these 
amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  as  a 
retreat  from  our  earlier  commitment  to 
clean  air.  Rather,  they  are  a  realistic 
short-term  response  to  the  current  en- 
ergy situation  and  a  need  to  provide  for 
coal  reconversion  in  this  legislation. 

The  extensions  are  simply  temporary 
actions  to  deal  with  the  next  5  years.  As 
such  this  measure  provides  Federal  and 
State  government  with  realistic  tools  to 
cope  with  environmental-energy  issues 
attendant  to  coal  conversion. 

The  legislation  authorizes  the  Federal 
Energj-  Administrator  to  direct  the  con- 
version of  electric  utilities  and  major 
industrial  faculties  with  the  capability 
to  ase  coal  to  disconthiue  their  use  of 


natural  gas  or  oil.  In  order  to  facilitate 
these  reconversions  a  1-year  exemp- 
tion is  provided  from  the  requirements 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  for  an  environmental  Impact  state- 
ment. 

There  then  remains  the  need  to  pro- 
\ide  a  mechanism  for  addressing  the  is- 
sues attendant  to  present  Federal  and 
State  air  pollution  control  standards. 

PRESENT   EPA   AWTHOErTT 

An  examination  of  the  present  author- 
ity of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  resolve  energy  related  prob- 
lems leads  to  the  following  conclusions: 

First,  presently  EPA  can  grant  short- 
term  variances  at  the  request  of  a  State. 
The  legislation  would  provide  the  EPA 
with  authority  to  grant  such  variances 
on  its  own  motion. 

Second,  In  the  recent  Fifth  Circuit 
Coiu-t  of  Appeals  decision  in  Natural  Re- 
sources Defense  Council  against  EPA, 
tlie  court  held  that  the  only  procedure 
available  for  granting  variances  pur- 
suant to  the  Clean  Air  Act  is  section  110 
(f ) .  This  bill  would  clarify  EPA's  author- 
ity for  permitting  fuel  variances  in  the 
fifth  circuit. 

Third,  although  this  is  not  necessarily 
the  case,  the  EPA  believes  that  its  au- 
thority is  largely  restricted  in  granting 
variances  to  the  terms  submitted  by  a 
State.  The  legislation  would  clarify  the 
EPA's  authority  to  impose  interim  re- 
quirements that  both  protect  air  quality 
and  insiu-e  appropriate  efforts  are  taken 
to  secure  continuous  emission  control 
systems  or  c<mforming  fuels. 

Fourth,  although  the  Administration 
assumes  it  has  authority  to  allow  coal 
conversions  in  the  furtherance  of  Project 
Independence,  EaPA  cannot  permit  non- 
compliance with  emlssiai  limitations  or 
other  terms  of  State  Implementation 
plans  beyond  statutory  deadlines.  The 
legislation  would  enable  the  EPA  to  allow 
short-term  and  intermediate-term  con- 
versions from  oil  to  coal  In  many  situa- 
tions which  might  not  qualify  under 
present  law. 

Fifth,  the  EPA  also  Is  provided  with 
complementary  authority  to  allocate 
low-sulfur  energy  supplies  to  critical 
areas  and  sources  in  order  to  minimize 
adverse  impacts  on  public  health  or 
welfare. 

This  legislation  would  provide  a  me- 
chanism for  providing  temporary  vari- 
ances from  applicable  emission  stand- 
ards on  a  case-by-case  basis  rather  than 
through  blanket  exceptions  without  pro- 
vision for  maximiun  protection  of  am- 
bient air  quality. 

CLEAK    AIK    PROVISIONS 

The  clean  air  provisions  incorporated 
in  this  legislation  reflect  a  carefully 
thought  out  approach  to  reconciling  the 
interrelationship  between  the  need  for 
a  greater  reliance  on  coal  If  energy  self- 
sufficiency  Is  to  be  successfully  ap- 
proached and  a  concomitant  need  for 
protection  of  the  long-term  integrity  of 
environmental  protection  programs.  The 
measiu-e  imder  debate  incorporates  sev- 
eral minor  modifications  in  the  language 
of  the  House  passed  clean  air  provisions 
as  well  as  the  coal  conversion  provisions. 

The  intent  is  to  provide  a  mechanism 
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for  the  reconversion  to  coal  of  the  few 
major  energy  facilities  which  now  have 
the  capability  to  use  coal  but  are  using 
natural  gas  and  oil.  Later,  the  Congress 
will  examine  the  issues  attendant  both 
to  requiring  existing  energy  facilities  to 
possess  a  dual  fuel  capability,  including 
a  coal  burning  capability.  Now  is  not  an 
anpropriate  time. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  con- 
cerns itself  with  variances  for  the  short- 
term  appropriately  termed  phase  I  for 
an  intermediate  period,  phase  II.  and  for 
a  longer  term  situation,  phase  III.  The 
first  phase  authorizes  temporary  vari- 
ances until  June  30.  1975,  to  permit  con- 
versions from  on  and  natural  gas  to  non- 
conforming coal  in  the  face  of  immediate 
and  short-term  energy  supply  problems 
such  as  occurred  both  during  the  winter 
of  1972  to  1973  and  during  the  OPEC 
embargo  last  winter. 

Similar  suspension  are  available  imder 
H.R.  14368  for  an  intermediate  term 
until  January  1,  1979,  with  a  potential 
additional  1-year  extention.  for  those  fa- 
cilities which  convert  to  coal  on  modified 
compliance  schedules  to  achieve  appli- 
cable clean  air  standards  by  1979. 

This  second  phase  provides  for  modi- 
fication of  State  air  quality  implementa- 
tion plans  so  that  reconversions  to  coal 
may  continue  for  a  longer  time.  Under 
these  provisions,  a  limited  number  of  in- 
stallations will  be  able  to  elect  to  con- 
tinue to  use  noncomplying  fuels  beyond 
June  30,  1975. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  this  exten- 
sicm,  emissions  from  the  converted 
source  cannot  cause  or  contribute  to  am- 
bient air  quality  levels  in  excess  of  na- 
tional primary — or  health  related — am- 
bient air  quality  standards  conversions 
cannot  take  place  in  regions  where  the 
primary  ambient  air  quality  standards 
are  presently  being  exceeded. 

Moreover,  the  new  compliance  sched- 
ule must  mandate  steady  progress  toward 
compliance  with  present  emission  limits 
which  must  be  achieved  not  later  than 
January  1,  1979. 

The  modified  air  pollution  control 
schedule  must  include  dates  by  which 
the  Installation's  owners  must  either  en- 
ter into  long-term  contracts  for  low- 
sulfur  coal  or  the  necessary  emission  re- 
duction systems  to  achieve  compliance 
with  applicable  air  pollution  control 
standards. 

EXTENSION  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLE  EMISSION 
STANDARDS 

Transportation  is  a  necessary  service, 
and  it  is  provided  under  an  extensive 
system  of  Government  regulations,  often 
heavily  subsized  by  public  funds.  In  many 
American  cities,  a  pattern  of  decisions 
at  all  levels  of  Government  has  shaped 
a  diffuse  and  auto-dependent  transpor- 
tation network.  This  network  itself  is 
often  as  much  a  soiu-ce  of  air  pollution 
and  energy  waste  as  the  emissions  from 
the  individual  automobiles  themselves. 

Actions  at  all  levels  of  government  will 
be  required  to  change  this.  In  the  future. 
State  and  local  governments  will  have 
to  insure  total  transportation  systems 
that  are  developed  and  operated  so  as 
to  be  consistent  with  environmental 
policies. 


To  date,  principal  air  pollution  con- 
trol strategy  has  been  federally  estab- 
lished uniform  automobile  emission 
standards.  Present  emission  control  re- 
quirements stem  from  the  Clean  Air 
Amendments  of  1970.  In  the  interim  pe- 
riod, however,  it  has  become  apparent 
that  additional  time  is  warranted  for 
achievement. 

In  December  1973,  the  Senate  passed 
S.  2772.  a  bill  extending  for  an  additional 
year  the  emission  standards  applicable 
to  1975  model  automobiles.  This  action 
resulted  from  extensive  study  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  on  the  total 
question  of  motor  vehicle  pollution  and 
the  requirements  for  reducing  it.  The 
committee  felt  that  this  was  the  only 
change  in  the  program  that  was  war- 
ranted at  that  time. 

On  May  1,  1974,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  H.R.  14368,  containing 
similar  provisions  modeled  on  the  earlier 
conference  action  on  S.  2589,  which  was 
vetoed  by  the  President. 

This  legislation  provides  for  a  1-year 
extension  of  the  1975  emission  standards 
for  hydrocarbons  and  carbon  monoxide 
and  gives  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  the  au- 
thority to  grant  another  1-year  exten- 
sion. 

In  addition,  HM.  14368  provides  an 
emission  standards  for  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen at  2  grams  per  mile  in  model  year 
1977,  without  any  further  extension  of 
the  statutory  standards. 

This  measure  does  not  represent  a  final 
decision  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  on  the  appropriate  standard  for 
oxides  of  nitrogen  or  on  the  technology 
for  control  of  automobile  emissions,  and 
their  implication.  Rather,  the  Commit- 
tee is  simply  taking  necessary  action  to 
give  certainty  to  Detroit  in  its  produc- 
tion for  model  years  1975  and  1976. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  call  on 
the  Senaipr  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker),  on  this  particular  for  an  ex- 
planation of  the  legislations  as  it  affects 
the  automobile  companies.  We  are  really 
working,  in  a  sense,  after  the  fswjt. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  distinguished  chair- 
man is  entirely  correct.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  as  he  called  my  attention  to  this 
matter,  I  was  in  a  conversation  with  the 
distinguished  jimior  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  GRiFFm),  who  was  pointing 
out  that  we  are  in  the  untenable  position 
of  having  forced  the  automobile  indus- 
try into  a  situation  where  they  soon 
will  be  technically  in  violation  of  the 
law  because  of  our  failure  to  date  to 
amend  the  statute. 

I  think  it  is  absolutely  imperative 
from  a  moral  standpoint,  that  we  have 
an  undoubted  responsibility  to  attend 
to  changes  in  the  requirements  of  the 
law  on  automobile  emissions,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  assure  that  we  are 
being  fair  and  square  with  the  largest 
industry  in  the  United  States,  the  auto- 
mobile industry. 

We  ought  to  keep  in  mind  that  we  are 
not  weakening  the  requirements  of  the 
environmental  standards.  We  are  main- 
taining and  in  some  cases  stiffening  the 
requirements  and  are  seeing  to  it  that 
they  are  steadfastly  adhered  to  in  the 
automobile  manufacturing  Industry. 


The  law  now  requires  the  automo'cile 
industrj'  to  devise  environmental  contr.^i 
systems.  In  effect  they  are  saying  to  us: 
"You  have  made  us  do  this  and  have 
caused  us  to  spend  upward  of  $1  billion, 
according  to  some  estimates,  to  comply 
with  the  requirements,  but  you  are  not 
amending  the  law  to  permit  us  to  come 
into  compliance  with  the  statutory  re- 
quirements. You  are  requiring  us  to  De 
in  compliance  with  an  extremely, 
stringent  standard,  one  that  we  thought 
would  be  changed  by  now,  and  to  go  on 
with  this  business." 

Our  distinguished  chairman,  as  usual, 
is  absolutely  right.  We  have  not  only  a 
legal,  but  also  a  moral,  obligation  to  get 
on  with  the  business  of  making  compli- 
ance with  the  standards  a  possibility. 

It  is  my  personal  hope  that  we  will  act 
today  and  that  the  Senate  will  pass  this 
bill  today.  I  hope,  then,  that  some  staff 
lawyer  in  the  automobile  industry  will 
report  to  his  superiors  that  their  com- 
pany is  no  longer  in  legal  jeopardy  with 
respect  to  the  emission  standards. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  have  had  this 
coUoquy  and  of  raising  this  point  with 
the  able  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker  I. 

OPEC  on.  EMBARGO 

The  United  States'  only  option  is  our 
long  term  interest  in  energy  self-suffi- 
ciency. This  entails  a  greater  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  electric  power  and  more 
importantly  a  significantly  increased  re- 
liance on  domestic  coal  resources  beyond 
levels  previously  considered  achievable. 

Before  the  OPEC  oil  embargo  last  year 
our  country's  ad  hoc  energy  policy  was 
synonymous  with  an  imported  oil  policy. 
Despite  the  effects  of  the  embargo  which 
dramatized  the  desirability  for  energy 
self-sufficiency,  we  are  now  returning  to 
the  earlier  posture  of  looking  to  the  Mid- 
dle East  for  new  energy  supplies.  Under 
current  projections  by  1980  almost  50 
percent,  one-half  of  our  oil  supplies, 
would  be  coming  from  the  Middle  East! 

Yet,  recent  events  have  demonstrated 
the  fallacy  of  this  proposed  dependence 
on  the  Middle  East — even  from  a  short 
term  perspective.  Yet,  as  a  Nation,  we  are 
not  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  assure 
alternate  domestic  supplies.  One  such 
possibility  is  reconversion  of  electric 
powerplants  and  major  industrial  users 
of  imported  oil  back  to  domestic  coal 
supplies. 

The  primary  lesson  that  is  to  be 
learned  from  the  oil  embargo  is  that  air 
pollution  control  strategies  that  depend 
primarily  on  fuel-switching  to  foreign 
sources  of  low-sulfur  oil  are — as  declared 
by  Senator  Baker  on  February  19,  1974. 
in  this  Chamber — "neither  environmen- 
tally safe  nor  politically  prudent."  Quot- 
ing further  from  the  remarks  of  my  col- 
league from  Tennessee,  who  is  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  he  observed: 

During  the  past  several  years,  several  air 
quality  regions  have  depended  heavUy  upon 
foreign  low-sulfur  oil  to  avoid  serious  air 
quality  problems.  It  Is  Ironic  and  tragic  that 
these  communities  which  had  most  rapidly 
moved  to  meet  air  standards  in  response  to 
urgent  health  problems  are  now  confronted 
by  the  ineffectiveness  of  their  strategy. 
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Returning  to  a  greater  reliance  on  the 
utilization  of  domestic  coal  supplies  is 
unlilcely  to  expedite  the  achievement  of 
environmental  goals  that  go  beyond  the 
protection  of  public  health  to  the  protec- 
tion of  broader  societal  concerns  such  as 
welfare.  However,  as  recent  events  ex- 
hibit, the  goal  of  energy  self-su£Qciency 
also  will  lead  our  country  to  more  reliable 
clean  air  programs. 

COAL    mCCONVEKSION 

In  response  to  the  Arab  oil  embargo, 
the  U.S.  utility  industries  were  encour- 
aged by  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
convert  some  of  their  facilities  from  oil 
to  domestic  supplies  of  coal.  As  of  the  end 
of  February,  some  22  imits  at  11  loca- 
tions on  the  east  coast  had  responded 
and  made  such  conversions.  The  re- 
sultant savings  in  February  alone  were 
53,140  barrels  of  residual  oil  per  day.  And 
the  estimated  oil  savings  for  March  were 
slightly  higher,  67.980  barrels  per  day. 

These  conversions  were  undertaken  by 
utility  executives  in  response  to  a  special 
message  by  President  Nixon  and  encom*- 
agement  by  then  Federal  Energy  Office 
Administrator  William  E.  Simon  when 
our  country  was  faced  with  a  national 
energy  emergency.  Such  conversions  also 
were  supported  by  the  Congress. 

However,  there  are  indications  that 
this  program  is  now  jeopardized.  On 
April  24,  1974,  Carl  E.  Bagge,  president  of 
the  National  Coal  Association,  sent  a  tel- 
egram to  President  Nixon  urging  a  re- 
affirmation of  the  administration's  sup- 
port for  coal  reconversion,  declaring: 

Th«  virtual  elimination  of  this  program 
would  also  constitute  a  serious  breach  of 
faith  with  the  co«a  Industry.  At  the  request 
of  former  FEO  Administrator  Simon  and  in 
agreements  signed  with  the  Cost  of  Living 
CouncU  earlier  this  year,  major  coal  produc- 
ers agreed  to  Invest  In  equipment  needed 
to  expand  production  ao  that  the  fuel  re- 
quirements of  the  converted  powerplants 
could  be  met.  Yet  now  they  face  the  pros- 
pect of  having  the  coal  but  not  the  markets. 

Encouraged  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment and  the  promise  of  appropriate  leg- 
islation, some  22  units  at  11  powerplants 
on  the  east  coast  had  converted  to  coal 
by  the  end  of  February.  The  resultant 
savings  in  February  were  53,140  barrels 
per  day  of  residual  fuel  oil  or  13,280  tons 
per  day  of  coal.  For  March,  the  estimated 
savings  were  slightly  higher — 67,980  bar- 
rels per  day  of  oil  or  16,996  tons  per  day 
of  coal. 

Another  15  electric  powerplants  with  a 
total  of  33  units  have  indicated  they  can 
and  are  willing  to  convert  provided  en- 
vironmental, technical,  transportation, 
and  supply  problems  are  solved.  This 
second  category  represents  a  further 
savings  of  113,991  barrels  per  day  of  oU 
or  28,498  tons  per  day  of  coal. 

Yet  on  April  10,  former  Federal  En- 
ergy Office  Administrator  William  Simon 
testified  before  the  Hotise  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  that  be- 
cause the  air  quality  variances  for  all  of 
these  facilities — 22  units — would  expire 
by  May  15.  they  would  have  to  be  recon- 
verted back  to  oil. 

In  summary,  the  utility  Industry  re- 
sponded in  Kcwid  faith  to  the  President's 
encouragemoit  to  convert  to  coal  on 


either  a  short-term  or  long-term  basis. 
Now  even  where  a  utility  desires  to  re- 
main on  coal,  reconversion  to  oil  may 
be  required.  In  short,  the  domestic  coal 
industry  responded  to  a  national  energy 
crisis  but  now  that  the  crisis  is  over  we 
are  returning  to  oil  ways — imported  oil. 
This  legislation,  however,  enables  those 
facilities  which  have  access  to  coal  sup- 
plies that  do  not  cause  or  contribute  to 
concentrations  of  air  pollution  in  excess 
of  national  primary  ambient  air  quality 
standards,  to  remain  on  coal  subject  to 
a  commitment  to  meet  applicable  emis- 
sion standards  by  January  1,  1979. 
rKASiBiLrrT  or  incxzaseo  coal 

PRODUCTION 

The  National  Coal  Association  esti- 
mated that  the  industry  could  produce 
an  additional  50  million  tons  of  coal  over 
and  above  their  earlier  expectations  for 
coal  supply  in  1974.  The  prediction  was 
based  on  a  number  of  assumptions. 
Among  these  were  labor  stability,  effec- 
tive enforcement  of  Federal  and  State 
mine,  health  and  safety  laws  "without 
harassment  or  unnecessary  mine  clos- 
ings" by  inspectors,  continued  surface 
mining  "with  effective  reclamation,"  ade- 
quate coal  transportation,  "use  of  pres- 
ent machinery  and  manpower  without 
considering  costs"  and  exemption  from 
Federal  price  controls. 

More  recent  information  from  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Office  indicates  that  the  de- 
mand for  coal  from  expected  reconver- 
sions would  be  less  than  the  National 
Coal  Association's  estimate  of  50  million 
additional  tons  of  production  capacity. 
Nevertheless,  the  association's  statement 
points  up  the  many  problem  areas  affect- 
ing coal  supplies  which  must  be  consid- 
ered in  evaluating  the  feasibility  for  a 
greater  emphasis  on  coal  conversion. 

ENViaONMENTAL    IMPUCATIONS    OF    COAL 
CONVESSION 

At  the  request  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Office,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  conducted  preliminary  analyses 
of  37  Identified  electric  power  plants 
which  might  be  required  to  bum  coal  In- 
stead of  oil.  Although  more  detailed  con- 
siderations are  needed,  as  discussed  in 
the  March  1,  1974,  EPA  staff  report;  I 
quot3  : 

In  many  of  the  situations  studied,  the  en- 
vironmental suitability  of  conversions  to  coal 
Is  heavUy  time-dependent.  It  depends  on 
the  effectiveness  (or  existence)  of  emission 
control  systems  at  the  time  of  conversion. 

In  a  number  of  the  plants  studied,  the 
electrostatic  precipitators  have  been  allowed 
to  deteriorate  because  there  was  not  require- 
ment for  good  operation  once  the  unit  was 
converted  to  oil.  The  collection  efficiency  for 
coal  can  only  be  approximated.  Some  utilities 
guess  as  low  as  60  percent  to  70  percent  and 
one  assumes  nearly  0  percent  because  of  the 
condition  of  the  equipment.  If  coal  were  to 
be  bvirned  In  such  units  before  work  could  be 
done  on  the  equipment,  heavy  emissions  of 
particulate  matter  could  be  expected. 

The  time  and  feaslbUlty  of  repair  become 
Important  factors  In  assessing  the  environ- 
mental aspects  ot  conversion.  The  units 
would.  In  many  cases,  have  to  be  shut  down 
during  repair  and  maintenances  and,  since 
units  burning  coal  are  generaUy  planned  for 
base-loading,  the  shut-downs  would  have  to 
be  carefully  scheduled.  Estimates  of  time  of 
'•P*!'  range  from  a  week  or  two  to  as  high 
as  18  months. 


Estimates  of  the  feasibility  of  retrofit  and 
the  time  required  to  install  fiue-gas  desuN 
furlzatlon  indicate  that,  in  nearly  all  the 
plants  studied,  sulfur  dioxide  emissions 
would  remain  unchecked  for  much  longer  pe- 
rloda.  and  some  cases  for  the  life  of  the  unit 
because  of  the  Infeaslblllty  of  installing  such 
equipment. 

The  EPA  staff  report  then  adds  the 
comment : 

It  should  be  noted  than  many  power  plants 
would  be  environmentally  suitable  for  coal- 
bumlng  if  the  Installation  of  good  emission 
control  systems  preceded  the  use  of  coal. 

Particular  note  should  be  made  of  the 
fact  that  reliable  estimates  of  the  qual- 
ity of  the  coal  that  would  be  used  in  re- 
converted units  was  not  available.  How- 
ever, as  noted  in  the  EPA  staff  report: 

A  clearer  picture  of  the  available  coal  and 
Its  quality  wUl  emerge  before  decisions  are 
made  and  assessemnt  of  the  environmental 
a-spects  of  these  conversions  can  be  developed 
on  more  valid  bases. 

The  EPA.  staff  report  than  recom- 
mends: 

Before  any  (final)  decUlons  are  reached, 
the  range  of  possibilities  should  be  discussed 
and  the  conversions  and  fuel  qualities  mo.st 
responsive  to  both  the  supply  of  fuels  and 
the   environmental   considerations   selected. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  it  was  pos- 
sible for  the  EPA  staff  to  conduct  pre- 
liminary analyses  on  the  ba^is  of  care- 
fully selected  assumptions  which  are  de- 
scribed in  this  excerpt  from  its  report, 
that  I  request  appear  in  the  Rkcosd  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

Data  used  in  the  modeling  effort  to  define 
plant  characteristics  Include:  stack  height, 
stack  diameter,  stack  temperature  and  gas 
volume  when  the  associated  boilers  are  oper- 
ating at  full  load,  design  fuel  consumption 
for  each  boUer,  and  the  excess  air  used.  In 
most  cases  these  data  are  the  latest  available 
from  the  Federal  Power  Commission  Form 
67,  as  reported  by  the  power  companies.  When 
available,  updated  are  obtained  from  state 
and  local  pollution  control  agencies  or  from 
the  plants  themselves. 

The  fuel  quality  (percent  sulfur,  percent 
ash.  and  heat  content)  of  fuels  currently 
being  burned  la  obtained  from  the  FPC  data. 
These  parameters  for  the  coal  which  the 
plant  might  be  required  to  btirn  are  esti- 
mated from  data  on  current  and  projected 
supplies.  For  existing  pollution  control  de- 
vices within  each  plant,  a  control  efficiency 
Is  assumed  considering  design  and  test  data 
recent  history  of  use  and  estimations  from 
local  agencies  and  the  power  companies.  It 
U  recognized  that  an  electrostatic  precipita- 
tor which  has  not  been  In  use,  or  has  been 
used  In  conjunction  with  an  oU-fired  boUer, 
wUl  operate  at  an  efficiency  significantly 
less  than  the  design  efficiency.  In  many 
cases,  two  years  or  more  may  be  required 
before  maximum  efficiency  can  be  achieved. 

Standard  EPA  methods  are  used  to  relate 
quantities  of  fuels  burned  and  the  resulting 
poUutantB  emitted.  (Reference:  "CompUa- 
tlon  of  Air  Pollutant  Emission  Factors," 
V3.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  pub- 
lication No.  AP-42,  revised  AprU.  1973.) 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  two  tables  which  sum- 
marize the  results  of  these  preliminary 
evaluations  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

Thtre  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 


1 
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CONVERSIONS  TO  RESPOND  TO  RESIDUAL  OIL  SHORTAGES  WITHOUT  SICNIFICA?1T  VIOLATIONS  OF  PRIMARY  AMBIENT  AIR  QUaLiTY  STANDARDS 


Plant  name,  location 


Utged  to  oon- 
verl  to  coal 
in  FEO 
telegram 
(26  plants) 


Estimated 
EPA  Units  (or         oil  savings 

region        conversion    (barrals.'day)    Comments 


Crystal  River.  Red  Level.  Fla No IV  1 

2 

Morgantoivn.  Newburg,  Md Yes Ill  1 

2 

Chalk  Point,  Aquatco,  Md No Ill  1 

2 

Sutton,  Wilmington.  N.C Ye<  IV  12 

3 

McManus.  Brunswick,  G« Yes ...  IV  1,2 

Englanrl,  Beesleys  Point.  N.J Yes II  1,2 

Mt.  Tom.  Holyoke,  Mass Yes I  I 

Danskammer.Rosetown,  N.V No II  I 

2 

3 

Middletown,  Middletown.Conn Yes  I  1 

2 

Montville,  Montville.Conn Yes.       ....  I  1 

2 

Salem  Harbor,  Salem,  Mass No  I  1 

2 
3 

Brayton  Point.  Fall  River,  Mass  .. .  No I  3 

Ctiestei  field.  Chester.  Va Yea Ill  6 

Deepwater,  Pennsgrove.  N.J Yes II  I 

8 
lovett.  Tompkins  Cove.  NY. ..Yes II  4 

Schiller,  Portsmouth.  N.H V«s..         .  I  4 

5 

Burlington,  Burlingiton,  N.J Yes II  5 

6 

Far  Rockaway.  Far  Rockaway,  N.Y No II  1 

Bergen Yes... II  1 

2 

ToW 


9  425 

12  188 

11.500 
11.500 
•2. 500 
•2  500 
•5.  672 
•3,539 

7,890 

•9,  920 

•4,700 
1.900 

2.000 

4.000 

6,300 

•1,750 

-3,540 

110 

85 

•1.200 

•2.600 

•5,000 

22,030 

12,  300 

•2.680 
'2.363 
•3.630 
•4  150 

1.000 
1.000 


500 
500 
050 
000 
000 


Measured  air  quality.  modellinK  pre'ticlinn':,  lo«  population  impact  and  lack  o(  othpi  majoi 

sources  in  the  area  all  malip  thi;  plant  d  good  caii.lidite  toi  shorl-lerm  conversion  Thp  pa'- 

ticulate  matter  collection  equipment  <ti.iuld  be  put  into  good  operation  belore  conversion  it 

possible. 
A  good  candidate  lor  short-term  conversion    no  known  aii  quality  problems  in  impact  area,  good 

dispersion,  food  particulate  maltci  collection,  and  no  other  larpe  sourcM  in  area 
A  good  candidate  lor  short-term  con»cr<.ion— good  particulate  contiol.  measured  air  quality 

acceptable,  area  thinly  populated,  no  other  targe  sources  in  area, 
A  pood  candidate  tor  short-term  conversion  -  no  knoAn  an  quality  problems,  dispersion  app(!3's 

good  Irom  the  tall  stacks,  the  short  stacks  maj  cause  some  problems  but  ttiey  are  not  espected 

to  be  severe  or  Irequent 
A  good  candidate  lor  short-term  conversion  -lo*  populjtion  etposuie.  modelling  predictions' 

some  possible  problems  with  TSP,  but  should  not  be  severe. 
A  good  candidate  lor  short-term  conversion-  low  population  exposure  £00d  air  quality,  modelling 

predictions,  and  no  athei  major  nearby  sources. 
A  good  candidate  lor  short-term  conversion    good  ?ir  quality,  and  low  population  exposure 
Tentative    A  good  candidate  lor  shorl-lerm  conversion    low  population  exposure,  plus  reasot?- 

bly  good  air  quality.  No  study  of  this  plant  has  be?n  requested  by  FEO. 

A  jood  candidate  for  short-term  coiiveision    iov:  population  exposure,  and  good  air  quality. 

A  fair  candidate  tor  short-term  conversion  major  impact  area  has  low  f>opulatk>n  exposure 
and  fairly  food  air  quality;  some  possible  piotilems  in  pollutant  channelinp  to  nearby  towns. 

A  fair  candidate  tor  short-term  conversion  modelling  predictions  faiily  good  air  quality  (AQ 
.mpact  Irom  plant  less  severe  in  winter  than  remainder  ol  year). 

A  fair  candidate  for  short-term  converiion    goad  dispersion,  good  particulate  control  and  fairly 
good  air  quality 
A  lair  candidate  tor  short-term  coa  conversion— good  dispersion,  good  particulate  coiitiul  and 

low  density  area. 
A  marginal  candidate  lor  shorl-term  corver^ion— marginal  air  quality,  dense  area. 

A  marginal  candidate  for  short-term  conversion— low  population  exposure    ho..ever    Lcr>r 

dtsperston 
A  marginal  candidate  lor  short-term  conversion— possible  TSP  problem. 

A  marginal  candidate  lor  short-term  conversion  -marginal  air  qual'rty,  dense  impact  area  and 

multiple  industrial  sources. 
A  marginal  candidate  lor  short-term  conversion— marginal  air  quality,  reasonable  dispersion 
A  marginal  candidate  lor  short-term  coiiiersior.- marvinal  air  quality,  dense  impact  area  iaiily 

good  dispersMiL  B 


176,987 


PLANTS  CONSIDERED  TO  BE  NOT  ENVIRONMENTALLY  ACCEPTABLE  FOR  SHORT-TERM  COtiVERSIONS 


Arthur  Kill, Staten  Island.  N.Y No II  30 

Ravenswood,  Queens,  NY No               "  II  3N  3S 

Barrett.  Island  Park.  N.Y '  Yos II  '1^2 

Albany,  Albany,  N.Y Yos II  1-2-3-4 

Gilbert. Milford, N  J Yos II  1-2-3 

Sayreville.Sayreville,  N.J No II  7-8 

Barbados.  West  Morristown.  Pa Yes Ill  31 

Ciomby,  PhoonixviHe.  Pa No Ill  2 

Edge  Moore.  Wilmington,  Dol No III  1 

2 
3 

Possum  Point,  Dumfries,  Va  Yes  III  1 

2 
3 

Vienna,  Vienna,  Md Yes  ...  |||  5 

6 

Mason.  Wiscasset.  Maine Yes I  3 

Devon.  Milford.  Conn Y»$ |  .  yg 

Norwalk  Harbor.  Norwalk,  Conn Yes ."  1 12 

West  Springfield.  Sniingdeld,  Mass Yes '..'.  \."."."'  I  2,3 

South  Meadow.  Hartford.  Conn Yes."  .'.'.'.'.'.'.  \.'.'.'"".  6,7.8 

Somerse:.  Fall  River,  Mass No 1 1.2,3,4,5,6 

South  Street  St..  Providence,  R.I Yes  I  J  *ITI 

•122 

Total [ 


12,400 
25,600 
9,300 
11,500 

2.610 
8.820 

2,600 
2.6O0 
6,800 

1.743 
1,621 
2,113 
3,903 
1.940 
1.940 
3.200 
6.720 
800 
800 
1.700 
1.302 
1,285 
7.534 
4.500 
1.200 
2,679 

11.000 

1.275 
774 


Poor  candidate  for  shorl-term  conversion— poor  air  quality  area. 

Poor  candidate  for  short-term  conversion— poor  air  quality  area. 

Poor  candidate  for  short-term  conversion    marginal  air  quality,  poor  particulate  control 

Poor  candidate  for  short-term  conversion    modelling  predictions,  poor  particulate  collec'ien 

terrain  problems. 
Poor  candidate  for  short-term  conversion    modelling  predictions,  constrictive  terrain. 
Poor  candidate  lor  shor;-term  conversion    poor  particulate  control,  poor  air  quality  area  den«e 

population  in  impact  area.  ' 

Poor  candidate  for  short-term  conversion    poor  air  quality  area,  industrial  location   dense 

population  in  impact  area,  limiting  terrain. 
Poor  candidate  lor  short-term  conversion-short  slacks,  very  hilly  region  large  contribution  to 

SOi  concentrations,  uncertain  precipitator  efficiency. 
Poor  cartdidate  tor  short-term  conversion    poor  particulate  control,  dense  impact  area  poor  air 

quality.  ' 


Poor  candidate  for  short-term  conversion 
dispersion. 


poor  particulate  control,  modelling  predictions,  peer 


146,680 


Poor  candidate  lor  short-term  conversion    poor  pailiculale  control,  modelling  predirtions. 

Poor  candidate  for  short-term  cor.ei'-ion  poor  dispersion,  modelling  predictions  of  his*!  SO 
TSP  concentrations.  * 

Poor  candidate  lor  short-term  conversion— poor  air  quality,  probable  high  SO-  impact 

Poor  candidate  tor  short-term  conversion    poor  an  quality,  dense  impact  area. 

Poor  candidate  lor  short-term  conversion  -marginal  air  quality,  dispersion  problems 

Poor  candidate  lor  short-term  conversion-  ^ense  impact  area,  marginal  aii  quality  pooi  particu- 
late control  equipment.  •■  •■       < 

Poor  candidate  lor  short-term  conversion  -  poor  dispersion  capability  poor  particulate  control 
proximity  to  Brayton  Point 

Poor  can(*idate  tor  short-term  conversion- poor  air  ouality.  high  density  impact  area  poor  rar- 
ticuiale  control;  since  conversion  to  coal,  substantial  plume  opacity  pioblems  and  high  local 
readings  oi  TSP  and  SOj.  s     •~' 


*These  units  converted  to  coal. 

In  summary,  of  the  37  plants  and  loca- 
tions EPA  studied,  significant  violations 
of  the  primary  standard  for  either  sul- 
fur dioxide  or  particulates — and  in  some 
cases  both— are  possible  in  18  of  the  sit- 
uations. The  EPA,  however,  was  not  able 
to  qualify  the  degree  of  health  endan- 
germent  In  relation  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  violation. 

CXX 916— Part  11 


OTHEK    CL£AN    AIX    ENCRCT    POLICY    ISSUES 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  a  number 
of  other  environmentally  related  energy 
policy  issues  remain.  Our  national  ob- 
jective is  successful  achievement  of 
equitable  energy  and  environmental 
goals.  This  will  require  the  cooperation 
of  and  leadership  from  the  electric  util- 
ity Industry. 


What  is  clear,  Mr.  President,  is  that  a 
concerted  effort  by  the  electric  utility 
industry',  by  government,  and  by  con- 
cerned environmental  advocates  is  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  solve  the  complex  in- 
terrelationships between  clean  air,  avail- 
able fuel  supplies,  energy  demand  and 
adequate  and  reliable  supplies  of  elec- 
tric power. 
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The  overriding  concern  is  how  to  di- 
rect the  national  capability  that  exists 
for  air  pollution  control  so  that  it  Ini- 
tially achieves  the  maximum  protection 
of  public  health  and  later  is  directed  to- 
ward protection  of  public  welfare. 

On  April  23,  1974,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior's  Bureau  of  Mines  released 
a  report  entitled,  "Assessment  of  the  Im- 
pact of  Air  Quality  Requirements  on 
Coal  in  1975,  1977,  and  1980." 

This  report  concludes  that  if  present 
Federal  and  State  air  pollution  control 
standards  are  enforced  in  mid- 1975, 
roughly  one-third  of  the  Nation's  coal 
supply  cannot  be  used  without  violating 
applicable  standards.  By  1977,  the  "defi- 
cit" in  conforming  coal  with  acceptable 
sulfur  content  could  reach  254  million 
tons  and  it  could  grow  to  275  million  tons 
In  1980. 

The  Bureau  concluded,  however,  that 
this  shortfall  could  be  reduced  to  as  little 
as  199  million  tons  in  1975— and  190  mil- 
lion tons  in  1980 — if,  first,  stack  gas 
"scrubbers"  are  widely  used  at  new  elec- 
tric utility  plants  that  cannot  get  con- 
forming coal;  second,  if  variances  from 
clean  air  standards  are  provided  for  some 
of  the  facilities  where  the  coal  contains 
too  much  sulfur;  or,  third,  if  coal  supplies 
can  be  better  matched  with  emission 
standards  by  allocating  coal  supplies 
among  various  air  quality  control  regions 
to  reflect  environmental  factors. 

With  regard  to  stack  gas  cleaning  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  has 
stated  that  flue  gas  desulfurization  facil- 
ities are  available.  Therefore,  there  does 
not  api>ear  to  be  a  need  for  a  shutdow^n 
of  powerplants  for  nonconformity  with 
air  pollution  requirements.  The  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  concluded  in 
January  1974,  that — 

(1)  .  .  .  some  utUltles  .  .  .  have  appUed 
greater  efforts  to  defending  their  lack  of 
progress  or  to  attempting  to  change  existing 
emission  requirements  than  they  have  in 
controlling  COx  emission. 

(2)  ...  Vendors  .  .  .  generally  offer  guaran- 
tees for  these  systems  that  are  comparable 
to  the  guarantee  provided  for  other  equip- 
ment purchased  by  a  utility  .  .  .  guarantees 
now  offered  by  vendors  are  appropriate:  .  .  . 
the  utility  creating  the  ix>llution  must  as- 
sume the  remaining  risks  associated  with 
control  of  that  pollution. 

(3)  ...  these  costs,  while  substantial,  are 
reasonable  and  will  not  impose  an  undue 
burden  on  either  the  electric  utUlty  indus- 
try or  its  customers. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  dis- 
agrees with  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  A  February  25,  1974,  report 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  de- 
clared that  strict  adherence  to  1975  air 
pollution  control  standards  on  a  national 
basis  will  endanger  the  reliability  of  elec- 
tric service  In  seven  out  of  the  nine  elec- 
tric reliability  regions.  The  areas  most 
severely  affected  will  be  the  East  Central 
Area  Reliability  Coimcil,  Southeastern 
Electric  Reliability  Council,  and  Mid- 
America  Interpocl  Network,  which  to- 
gether cover  about  a  third  of  the 
country. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  con- 
cluded that  if  variances  are  not  granted 
for  this  affected  capacity,  either  to  bum 
available  fuels  or  use  some  form  of  sup- 
plemental controls,  a  deficient  power 
supply  situation  would  prevail  and  cur- 


tailments of  electric  service  would  be 
necessary.  The  noncomplying  capacity  in 
1975  would  be  In  Ohio,  Indiana,  West 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
Illinois,  and  Missouri. 

In  summary,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission Is  of  the  opinion  that  flue  gas 
desulfurization  facilities  are  neither 
available  in  the  quantity  needed  nor  do 
they  have  a  reliability  compatible  with 
operating  steam  electric  plants.  Even 
when  emission  control  systems  of  dem- 
onstrated reliability  become  available, 
considerable  time  will  be  required  to  ret- 
rofit existing  generation  facilities. 

CONCLUSION   AND  RECOMMENDATION 

During  my  15  "2  years  In  the  Senate,  I 
have  been  deeply  involved  In  energy  and 
environmental  questions.  Throughout 
this  period  there  has  been  an  Inclination 
by  some  people  to  place  the  entire  blame 
for  the  energy  crisis  on  environmental 
protection  programs.  I  consider  this 
evaluation  to  be  in  error. 

Both  energy  and  environmental  goals 
can  be  achieved  If  there  Is  commitment 
on  the  part  of  all  affected  parties.  As 
duly  elected  representatives  of  the 
American  people.  Members  of  Congress 
enacted  environmental ,  protection  laws 
designed  to  protect  public  health.  These 
policies  are  now  the  law  of  the  land. 

In  some  instances,  earlier  established 
Federal  and  State  compliance  schedules 
now  appear  imduly  optomistic.  Never- 
theless, the  basic  goals  still  are  valid. 

The  provisions  of  the  Energy  Supply 
and  Environmental  Coordination  Act  of 
1974  are  in  no  way  a  retreat  from  the 
commitment  of  the  Congress  to  put  an 
end  to  environmental  pollution  and  en- 
hance the  quality  of  our  environment. 
Rather  the  legislation  simply  facilitates 
short-term  and  intermediate-term  vari- 
ances from  some  of  the  requirements  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  in  order  to  accommo- 
date the  more  recently  adopted  national 
objective  to  promote  greater  energy  self- 
sufficiency  through  coal  reconversion. 

Therefore,  for  the  reasons  I  have  dis- 
cussed today  I  urge  enactment  of  H.R. 
14368,  the  Energy  Supply  and  Environ- 
mental Coordination  Act  of  1974. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  close  in  just  2 
or  3  minutes. 

I  want  to  emphasize  very  strongly  as 
my  own  opinion  that  the  energy  crisis 
may  be  temporarily  set  aside  also.  There 
may  be  an  easing  of  the  impact  of  this 
problem,  but  I  can  say  that  this  problem 
is  not  over.  Let  us  think  for  just  a  mo- 
ment of  the  consequence  of  what  is  hap- 
pening as  a  result  of  the  increased  price 
which  American  consumers  are  paying 
for  fuel — fuel  of  many  types.  It  is  a 
continuation  of  the  energy  problem  when 
the  price  rises,  let  us  say,  10  cents  on  the 
gallon,  whether  it  is  regular  or  high  test 
gasoline.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
consumer,  the  increased  price,  the  infla- 
tionary spiral,  really  skyrockets  and  Is 
in  effect  a  part  of  the  energy  problem, 
which  is  a  continuing  one,  regardless  of 
whether  there  is  an  embargo. 

We  do  have  to  consider  the  conserva- 
tion of  fuel  in  this  country  at  this  time. 
Yesterday  I  endorsed  and  spoke  for  the 
continuance  of  the  55-mile-an-hour 
speed  limiUtion.  I  am  gratified  that  the 
Senate  in  its  reasoned  judgment  kept  the 


55-mile-an-hour  limit  and  did  not  act 
yesterday  to  increaae  the  limit  by  5  miles 
an  hour. 

We  must  not  be  complacent.  We  must 
not  be  apathetic.  We  must  be  very  care- 
ful to  assess  the  situation  properly.  I 
think  that  to  do  It  properly  we  shall  have 
to  do  what  is  In  the  legislation  before  us. 
These  shortages  and  the  real  prospects 
of  future  problems  will  be  our  way  of 
life.  So  the  provisions  before  us  now  are 
a  part  of  what  I  like  to  call  an  arsenal 
of  techniques  that  must  be  accumulated 
to  help  the  American  people  react  re- 
sponsibly not  only  to  current  conditions, 
but  also  to  the  potential  supply  situa- 
tions which  could  become  very,  very 
acute  in  the  coming  months. 

This  measure  must  be  passed  so  that 
we  can  meet,  without  delay,  in  confer- 
ence with  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  believe  that  we  can  have  a  rather  quick 
conference  in  bringing  this  matter 
through  the  conference  process,  and 
placing  the  legislation  on  the  desk  of  the 
President,  unimpaired,  with  the  items 
that  have  been  vetoed,  I  will  say  to  the 
able  chairman  of  our  subcommittee  <Mr. 
MusKiE) ,  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

We  have  tried  to  bring  to  the  Senate 
this  bare-bones  legislation  to  take  care 
of  automobile  emissions  and  the  recon- 
version to  coal.  I  trust  that  we  shall  act 
affirmatively.  We  will,  of  course,  be  chal- 
lenged to  do  the  Job  that  Is  necessary  to 
be  done.  We  must  move  ahead,  and 
we  must  do  so  in  a  knowledgeable  way, 
realizing  that  we  have  an  opportunity — 
and  the  American  people  want  us  to  em- 
brace it — to  act. 

I  thank  my  colleagues,  especially  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  (Mr. 
MusKiE),  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  subcommittee.  (Mr.  Buckley), 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee  (Mr.  Baker). 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  good  friend,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) ,  for  hi»  statement  and  for  his  un- 
failing cooperation  with  the  members  of 
the  committee,  so  eis  to  reach  agreement 
to  move  the  legislation  to  the  floor.  What 
we  have  before  us  today  is  consistent 
with  that  pattern. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Public 
Works  Committee  amendment  to  H.R. 
14368.  the  Energy  Supply  and  Environ- 
mental Coordination  Act  of  1974,  will 
grant  significant  new  authority  to  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration. 
While  the  need  for  such  authority  is  not 
as  critical  to  the  Nation's  energy  prob- 
lems as  it  appeared  last  winter  when  we 
considered  and  passed  similar  legislation, 
which  was  later  vetoed,  it  is  still  nec- 
essarj'  and  desirable. 

The  bill  will  give  automobile  manu- 
facturers an  added  year  and,  if  need  be. 
2  years,  to  solve  any  remaining  problems 
which  they  may  have  with  the  new  cat- 
alyst emission  control  systems  that  will 
be  introduced  on  the  1975  models.  Set- 
ting a  level  of  2  grams  per  mile  for  emis- 
sions of  nitrogen  oxides  in  1977  wlU  give 
the  manufacturers  the  incentive  to  de- 
velop and  introduce  cleaner  engines  with 
better    fuel    economy    and    driveability 
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such  as  the  stratified  charge  engine  and 
diesel. 

More  Important,  the  bill  will  encour- 
age use  of  our  plentiful  supplies  of  do- 
mestic coal  in  preference  to  foreign  oil. 
It  will  do  this  by  authorizing  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  to  require  that 
plants  capable  of  burning  coal  do  so  and 
to  order  that  new  plants  be  designed  to 
burn  coal  in  addition  to  or  instead  of 
natural  gas  or  petroleum  products.  The 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  will 
be  authoiized  to  grant  short-term  sus- 
pensions of  clean  air  requirements  with 
appropriate  safeguards  until  June  1, 
1975,  or  1  year  from  enactment,  which- 
ever is  earlier.  EPA  also  will  be  permitted 
to  allow  plants  which  convert  to  coal  to 
have  until  1979,  or  in  some  cases  1980.  to 
meet  the  primary,  health-related  stand- 
ards In  State  Implementation  plans  un- 
der the  Clean  Air  Act.  The  action  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  on  the  coal 
conversion-related  sections  of  the  bill 
probably  reduces  the  number  of  plants 
which  may  be  converted  in  compliance 
with  Clean  Air  Act  requirements  but 
makes  it  more  certain  that  such  conver- 
sions can  be  continued  beyond  July  1, 
1975,  by  reducing  the  possibility  that  con- 
versions will  be  tied  up  in  administrative 
or  judicial  delays. 

This  is  accomplished  by  changing  the 
test  which  must  be  met  before  a  plant 
can  be  converted  from  the  House  bill 
which  requires  that  the  source  "will  not 
materially  contribute  to  a  significant 
risk  to  public  health"  to  a  requirement 
that  conversions  be  allowed  where 
primary  ambient  air  quality  standards 
are  not  exceeded  now  and  will  not  be 
exceeded  as  a  result  of  the  conversion. 
We  understand  that  enough  plants  can 
be  converted  under  this  authority  to 
spur  significant  new  coal  production  at 
an  orderly  pace.  Another  problem  in  the 
House  bill  which  the  action  of  the  com- 
mitte  has  corrected  is  to  remove  the  pro- 
hibition on  enforcement  of  coal  con- 
version orders  after  June  30. 1975.  There- 
fore, coal  conversions  can  continue  in 
effect  under  FEA  orders. 

In  order  to  permit  FEA  to  order  coal 
conversion  where  a  plant  has  the  capa- 
bility of  burning  coal,  the  requirements 
in  the  House  bill  for  a  plant-by-plant 
«nvlronmental  balancing  and  for 
prioritization  of  plants  before  any  are 
ordered  to  convert  have  been  removed  as 
a  result  of  our  committee's  action.  This 
should  also  reduce  the  potential  for 
administrative  or  judicial  challenge  to 
coal  conversion  orders. 

The  House  bill  would  provide  that  those 
who  voluntarily  converted  to  tlie  use  of 
coal  between  September  15. 1973,  and  the 
date  of  enactment  could  continue  to  bum 
coal  under  certain  conditions.  In  this 
context,  "voluntary  conversion"  means 
having  applied  for  a  waiver  from  Clean 
Air  Act  requirements  or  having  entered 
into  a  contract  to  purchase  coal  or  hav- 
ing made  a  substantial  investment  in 
necessary  plant  equipment  to  bum  coal. 
In  many  cases,  these  voluntary  con- 
verters never  In  fact  btirned  coal  or  did 
so  only  for  several  days.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  permit  FEA  to  order  those 
plants  to  convert  where  the  potential 
for  energy  savings  Is  greatest  and  to 
authorize  EPA  to  keep  air  quality  at  a 


maximum,  the  Senate  bill  cuts  down  the 
period  for  voluntary  conversion  to  the 
September  30  to  December  15.  1973, 
period  which  was  contained  In  S.  2589, 
the  vetoed  energy  emergency  authorities 
biU. 

Section  119,  as  added  by  section  2  of 
the  committee  amendment,  provides  for 
treatment  of  sources  which  voluntarily 
converted  to  the  use  of  coal  during  the 
period  September  15  to  December  15. 
1973.  or  which  are  prohibiting  by  FEA 
order  from  burning  petroleum  products 
or  natural  gas  and  therefore  must  bum 
coal.  It  provides  that  those  who  convert 
to  the  use  of  coal  may  not  be  prohibited 
from  burning  coal  and  may  receive  an 
extension  of  clean  air  requirements  to 
1979.  or  In  some  cases  1980,  where  sucli  a 
source  "Is  located  In  an  air  quality  con- 
trol region  in  which  applicable  national 
primary  ambient  air  quality  standards 
are  not  being  exceeded."  As  used  here, 
the  word  "applicable"  Is  intended  to  refer 
to  those  pollutants  which  are  emitted 
from  a  powerplant.  such  as  stilfur  di- 
oxide and  particulates.  This  new  section, 
of  course,  does  not  affect  the  other  sub- 
stantive provisions  and  procedures  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  and  the  Implementation 
plans  developed  persuant  to  It  under 
which  a  source  may  choose  to  convert  to 
coal  so  long  as  emission  controls  or  con- 
forming fuels  Insure  compliance  with 
emission  limitations,  implementation 
plans,  and  other  requirements  of  the  act 
by  the  applicable  deadlines  under  the 
act. 

The  authority  section  8  grants  to  the 
Federal  Energy  Administrator  to  require 
that  new  fossil  fueled  electric  power- 
plants  be  designed  and  constructed  to  be 
able  to  bum  coal  Instead  of  or  in  addition 
to  other  fossil  fuels  has  been  made  dis- 
cretionary In  the  committee  amendment, 
rather  than  mandatory  as  In  the  House 
bill.  Some  of  the  factors  which  must  be 
considered  in  FEA's  determination  In- 
clude the  anticipated  impact  of  the  new 
source  performance  standards  and  the 
requirements  of  State  implementation 
plans  which  will  apply  to  such  plants 
imder  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Many  of  the  provisions  of  H.R.  14368 
as  passed  by  the  House  do  not  relate  di- 
rectly to  the  Clean  Air  Act  or  to  the  need 
to  conserve  energy  resources.  Tlierefore. 
as  Senator  Muskie  indicated,  the  com- 
mittee deleted  section  11  of  the  House 
bill  on  industry  data  reporting,  section 
3(b),  transportation  controls:  section  7, 
energy  conservation  study;  section  8,  re- 
ports: and  section  9.  fuel  economy  study. 

In  view  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  clean  air  study  we  commis- 
sioned and  our  present  hearings  which 
will  extend  into  June,  a  1-year  extension 
of  Clean  Air  Act  funding  authorizations 
at  fiscal  year  1974  levels  is  included  in 
the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  amend- 
ment probably  does  not  satisfy  anyone's 
wishes  completely,  but  I  believe  it  Is  a 
workable  and  productive  compromise.  It 
achieves  the  Immediate  adjustments  in 
the  Clean  Air  Act  that  are  required  while 
deferring  any  more  fundamental  read- 
justmeats  that  may  be  needed  until  after 
the  comprehensive  hearings  in  which  we 
are  now  engaged. 


I  commend  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  committee  (Mr.  Randolph)  and 
the  most  able  chairman  (Mr.  Muskie  > 
and  ranking  minority  member  (Mr. 
Buckley)  of  the  Environmental  Pollu- 
tion Subcommittee  for  this  excellent  Icr- 
Islatlon  which  they  have  worked  so  hard 
to  produce,  and  I  urge  Its  prompt  passage 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  as  a  member 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee  for  the 
leadership  and  sense  of  purpose  we  have 
seen  in  the  activitigs  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  Senator  Randolph,  tlie 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  Senator 
MusKiE.  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  full  committee,  Senator  Baker. 
We  have  seen  responsible  legislation  and 
a  responsible  approach  to  an  enormously' 
important  problem. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
energy  crisis,  a  rare  application  of  intel- 
ligence and  balance  in  meeting  oiu:  en- 
ergy needs  in  a  responsible  manner. 

Members  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee and  the  Subcommittee  on  Envi- 
ronmental Pollution  I  believe  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  In  the  manner  in 
wliich  they  have  approached  this  prob- 
lem. We  have  in  the  substitute  tliat  was 
introduced  by  Senator  Muskie  a  more 
precise  attack  on  the  problems  that  now 
face  us,  especially  In  light  of  the  situa- 
tion in  wliich  the  automobile  lndustr>- 
finds  Itself. 

The  substitute  amendment,  in  other 
words,  has  discarded  all  those  extrane- 
ous provisions  in  the  House  version  that 
could  be  controversial  and  that  could  de- 
lay the  attempt  to  provide  that  degree 
of  certainty  with  respect  to  emission 
standards  without  which  the  automobile 
industry  simply  cannot  prcKreed  with  its 
scheduled  production. 

So,  in  the  first  instance,  we  are  keep- 
ing faith,  although  belatedly,  with  the 
largest  employer  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  second  instance,  we  are  doing 
it  in  a  manner  which  will  not  compro- 
mise essential  environmental  goals. 

The  other  aspect  of  the  amendment  Is 
that  It  grants  the  necessary  authority  to 
the  EPA  to  suspend  sulfur  emission  lim- 
itations where  conversions  to  noncon- 
forming fuels  are  required  to  meet  en- 
ergy needs  duiing  tlie  period  of  the  com- 
ing winter. 

In  other  words,  this  authority  is  ex- 
tended imtil  July  of  1975;  but  in  pro- 
viding the  authority  to  suspend  the  sul- 
fur emission  standard  beyond  1975  we 
do  not  In  the  process  threaten  health, 
as  in  every  Instance  the  language  of  the 
amendment  makes  clear  that  primary' 
standards  shall  be  met.  that  primary 
standards  shall  not  be  compromised 
where  human  health  is  at  stake. 

There  are  those  who  will  say  that  the 
language  of  the  amendment  is  too  re- 
strictive, in  that  it  will  not  permit  con- 
versions from  oil  to  coal  in  sufficient 
measure  to  alleviate  the  drain  on  oil  in 
the  event  there  should  be  a  recurrence 
of  an  oil  embargo. 

I  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that  our 
coal- producing  capacity  is  not  such  at 
this  time  as  to  permit  a  much  larger  con- 
version than  Is  contemplated  by  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  In  other  words,  we  have 
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not  yet  seen  a  stimulation  of  an  expan- 
sion of  coal -producing  capacity  sufficient 
for  large-scale  conversions  from  oil. 

There  is  another  feature  of  the 
amendment  on  which  I  would  like  to 
comment,  and  that  is  the  encourage- 
ment it  gives  to  the  States  to  review  the 
implementation  plans  that  are  to  go  into 
effect  in  July  1975. 

Before  the  energy  crisis  came  to  na- 
tional attention,  before  the  prospect  of 
shortages  of  petroleum  was  injected  into 
the  thinking  of  our  planners,  many 
States  adopted  plans  that  would  move 
ahead  of  the  statutory  requirements  and 
move  toward  the  meeting  of  secondary 
standards.  This  is  all  well  and  good  un- 
der normal  circumstances;  but  in  meet- 
ing secondary  rather  than  health-re- 
lated standards,  many  State  plans  would 
require  a  shift  from  coal  to  residual  oil. 
which  is  that  kind  of  oil  in  which  we 
have  our  largest  dependence  on  foreign 
sources.  I  understand  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  we  import  approximately  90 
percent  of  the  residual  fuels  we  consume 
on  the  east  coast. 

Thus,  by  encouraging  the  States  to 
review  their  implementation  plans,  they 
can  take  into  consideration  the  avail- 
ability of  scarce  fuels  and  perhaps  slow 
down  the  rate  at  which  we  advance  to- 
ward our  ultimate  need  to  meet  those 
secondary  standards. 

As  I  suggested  earlier.  Mr.  President, 
in  studying  the  proposed  legislation,  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  decided  to 
eliminate  those  portions  of  the  House  bill 
which  were  either  controversial  or  which 
were  extraneous  to  the  essential  task  of 
finally  establishing  automobile  exhaust 
standards  for  the  coming  production 
models  and  the  flexibility  required  by 
the  Administrator  of  EPA  to  grant  vari- 
ances. We  have  eliminated  all  those 
areas  which  could  be  controversial  and 
which  could  delay  action  on  this  essen- 
tial legislation. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  not  only  will 
the  Senate  adopt  the  substitute  amend- 
ment, but  also  that  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  restrain  themselves  in  any  ef- 
forts to  "Christmas  tree"  this  legislation, 
as  it  is  far  too  important  to  the  economy 
to  invite  delays.  If  this  substitute  is 
adopted,  I  believe  there  should  be  no  dif- 
ficulty in  coming  to  a  rapid  agreement 
with  the  House  conferees  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  legislation  that  can  be  en- 
acted in  short  order  for  submission  to 
the  President. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  amendment  No.  1303,  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
of  H.R.  14368,  the  Energy  Supply  and 
Environmental  Coordination  Act  of  1974. 
The  amendment  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate Public  Works  Committee  to  the  House 
passed  measure  makes  a  number  of 
changes  which  I  believe  will  substan- 
tiaUy  improve  the  bill.  While  important 
amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  have 
been  retained  and  perfected,  a  number 
of  provisions  that  are  redimdant  with 
other  legislation  have  been  altered  or 
omitted. 

H.R.  14368  contains  a  number  of  pro- 
visions which  were  originally  in  S.  2589, 
the  Energy  Emergency  Act.  which  was 
passed  twice  by  the  Senate  and  vetoed 
by  the  President  on  March  6 
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After  the  Senate  failed  to  override 
that  veto,  lengthy  negotiations  were 
held  between  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration to  arrive  at  a  substitute 
energy  emergency  measure  more  satis- 
factory to  all  parties.  In  the  Senate,  this 
measure  was  introduced  as  S.  3267.  In 
the  House,  the  Identical  provisions  were 
divided  into  two  bills:  H.R.  13834  and 
the  present  bill  H.R.  14368.  The  bills 
were  moved  separately  by  the  House  in 
the  interest  of  expediency  and  this  same 
procedure  is  now  being  followed  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee for  their  timely  and  responsible 
action  in  moving  this  urgently  needed 
legislation. 

GRAUTS-IN-AID       FOR       STATE       GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  President,  it  has  become  evident 
that  the  State  governments  have  been 
carrj-ing  a  considerable  burden  in  con- 
ducting energy-  allocations  and  conserva- 
tion programs.  This  has  resulted  in  severe 
drains  on  their  treasuries.  For  example, 
under  section  5(b)  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act: 

The  President  may  delegate  all  or  any  por- 
tion of  the  authority  granted  to  him  under 
this  Act  to  such  officers,  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  United  States,  or  to  any  State 
(or  officers  thereof) ,  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

The  Allocation  Act  does  not  authorize 
grants-in-aid  to  State  government  to 
support  the  exercise  of  delegated  author- 
ities. During  the  recently  ended  embargo 
the  performance  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment in  meeting  the  challenge  of 
energ>-  shortages  was  excellent. 

In  support  of  that  view  I  would  like 
to  read  to  my  colleagues  several  excerpts 
from  the  March  15,  1974  report  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  "An  Evalua- 
tion of  the  Mandatory  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Program." 

In  response  to  the  question  "How  suc- 
cessful have  been  the  management  and 
administration  of  the  allocation  pro- 
gram?" the  FTC  report  states: 

"One  of  the  most  Important  elements  of 
the  program  has  been  the  role  and  perform- 
ance of  the  states.  Under  the  regulations,  the 
sute  offices  are  provided  set-aside  supplies 
to  alleviate  emergencies  and  hardships  In 
actual  practice,  their  role  has  gone  much 
beyond  the  original  expectations.  By  provid- 
ing basic  Information,  by  being  responsive  to 
citizen  concerns,  by  matching  supplier  and 
purchasers,  and  by  Judiciously  allocating 
their  set-aside  supplies,  the  states  have  in 
the  main  kept  the  program  afloat.  Moreover 
they  have  filled  the  vacuum  as  the  regional 
offices  were  buUdlng  their  organization." 

Subsequently,  the  reports  notes: 
The  SUtes  have  played  a  significant  and 
valuable  role  in  the  allocation  program,  often 
backstopplng  delayed  decision -making  by  the 


role  during  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  alloca- 
tion program  that  goes  far  beyond  what  is 
defined  by  the  Regulations. 

By  matching  suppliers  and  purchasers  at 
all  levels,  by  Judicious  use  of  the  State  set- 
aside,  and  by  providing  basic  data  on  which 
to  base  FEOs  response  to  regional  Imbalance 
In  gasoline,  the  States  have  kept  the  alloca- 
tion program  afloat  while  FEO  was  building 
an  organizational  and  procedural  base  at  the 
Federal  level.  .  .  . 

The  states  really  came  to  the  fore  In  deal- 
ing with  the  gasoline  crisis.  Not  only  did 
they  meet  spot  shortages  by  using  the  set- 
aside,  but  they  also  aided  FEO  by  providing 
detailed  information  about  stata  consump- 
tion patterns  and  the  nature  and  scope  of 
shortages  within  the  state.  In  addition,  the 
states  were  a  major  catalyst  in  bringing  about 
FEO  action  to  correct  the  imbalances.  In 
states  that  received  more  fuel,  distribution 
of  the  additional  supplies  was  planned  and 
supervised  by  the  state  allocation  office.  In 
retrospect,  it  is  difficult  t-  see  how  FEO  could 
have  responded  effectively  to  the  gasoline 
crisis  had  there  not  been  state  allocation 
offices.  ... 

In  several  states — for  example.  Massachu- 
setts, Maryland  and  Iowa — the  state  alloca- 
tion office  was  better  prepared  and  more 
sophisticated  in  its  operation  than  FEO. 
However,  most  states  did  not  have  staff  and 
data  systems  in  place  to  deal  with  the  short- 
apes  and.  as  a  result,  had  to  mobilize  ad  hoc 
organizations  on  short  notice  with  many  of 
the  same  problems  experienced  by  FEO 
though  on  a  smaller  scale. 

The  states  have  played  a  partlcularlv  valu- 
able role  in  meeting  the  needs  of  priority 
end-users,  especially  for  agriculture  and 
emergency  services  in  rural  areas  and  small 
towiis.  ,  .  . 

....  there  are  several  Improvements  that 
would  enhance  the  strengths  states  now  bring 
to  the  allocation  program.  These  include:  .  . 
....  the  states  were  nearly  unanimous  In 
pointing  out  the  need  for  fund<  to  acquire 
the  staff  and  systems  needed  for  an  effective 
state  allocation  program.  Some  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  ensuring  that  the 
state  offices  resources  match  their  respon- 
sibilities. 


Section  IH-E  of  the  FTC's  report  de- 
tails the  "role  of  the  States"  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  mandatory  petroleum 
allocation  program. 

Several  of  the  findings  set  forth  there- 
in are  particularly  noteworthy: 

Under  the  mandatory  allocation  regula- 
tions, the  States  are  responsible  for  allocat- 
ing the  State  set-aside  to  meet  emergencies 
and  hardships  and  for  resolving  complaint* 
from  end-users.  In  actual  practice,  the  States 
have  played  a  very  special,  and  much  larger 


Although  the  embargo  has  ended,  spot 
shortages  continue  and  promise  to 
worsen  during  the  summer  if  energy 
conservation  cannot  be  made  a  reality. 
For  so  long  as  this  situation  continues, 
the  role  of  the  States  will  continue  to  be 
most  important.  With  this  will  continue 
the  severe  strain  on  State  treasuries 
which  has  been  imposed  by  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  plans  to 
compliment  and  support  those  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

In  passing  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration Act  the  Congress  enacted  a  sec- 
ond statute  which  has  the  potential  to 
make  financial  demands  upon  the  States 
For  example  section  5(a)  of  that  act  re- 
quires that  the  Administration  shall  "de- 
velop effective  arrangements  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  the  resolution  of  energy  prob- 
lems." 
Section  7(d)  states  that: 
The  Administrator  may  utilize,  with  their 
consent,  the  service,  personnel,  equipment, 
and  facilities  of  Federal,  State,  regional,  and 
local  public  agencies  and  Instrumentation, 
with  or  without  reimbursement  therefor,  and 
may  transfer  funds  made  avaUable  pursuant 
to  this  Act,  to  Federal,  State,  regional,  and 
local  public  agencies  and  Instrumentalities, 
as  reimbursement  for  utilization  of  such 
services,  personnel,  equipment,  and  facilities. 

Once  again  however,  no  provision  Is 
made  for  the  appropriation  of  the  funds 
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which,  in  my  view  should  be  granted  to 
the  States  in  payment  for  that  part  of 
the  nationwide  burden  that  they  have 
shouldered. 

In  enacting  the  Energy  Emergency  Act 
Congress  provided  for  the  needs  of  the 
States.  Section  123  authorized  funds  for 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Emergency  Administration  to  make 
grants  to  States  for  the  purposes  of  im- 
plementing authority  delegated  to  them, 
or  for  the  administration  of  appropriate 
State  or  local  conservation  measures 
where  exempted  from  Federal  conserva- 
tion regulations  imder  the  act. 

Section  127  authorized  an  appropria- 
tion to  the  Federal  Energy  Emergency 
Agency  to  carry  out  its  functions  and  to 
make  grants  to  States  under  section  123, 
of  $75  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1974  and  1975.  In  addition  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  payments  imder  grants 
to  States  to  carry  out  energy  conserva- 
tion measures,  $50  million  was  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscsil  year  1974 
and  $75  million  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1975.  Also,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  payments  to  States 
for  unemployment  assistance,  $500  mil- 
lion was  auUiorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1974. 

This  funding  authority  was  amiulled 
by  the  President  In  his  veto  of  the  emer- 
gency bill. 

These  same  provisions  are  retained  in 
S.  3267  which  I  am  confident  we  shall 
soon  pass.  However,  we  are  here  con- 
cerned with  ongoing  programs,  ones 
which  have  been  In  effect  for  over  5 
months;  ones  that  are  making  a  vital 
contribution,  ones  which  must  continue. 

As  the  PTTC  report  notes,  by  the  end 
of  February  40  States  were  experiencing 
problems  In  their  energy  programs  due 
to  funding  shortages.  There  is  evei-y  in- 
dication that  the  situation  has  worsened. 
State  budgets  cannot  stand  the  strain. 
We  are  confronted  with  a  choice  between 
supporting  proven,  effective,  in  place 
programs  and  thus  ensuring  their  con- 
tinuance and  that  of  seeing  them  ter- 
minated. If  we  choose  the  latter,  we  are 
opting  for  control  of  local  problems  by  a 
Washington  bureaucracy.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve such  to  be  efficient,  effective,  or 
desirable. 

I  had  intended  to  call  upon  my  col- 
leagues to  support  an  amendment.  H.R. 
14368,  to  insure  the  expeditious  channel- 
ing of  funds  to  where  they  may  be  most 
effectively  expended.  In  the  interest  of 
expeditious  action  on  this  measure,  how- 
ever, I  will  not  offer  the  amendment  at 
this  time,  but  will  propose  language  in 
conference  committee  to  provide  gi'ants- 
in-aid  to  State  government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  extracts  from  the  FTC  report 
and  an  FEO  report  on  State  programs  be 
Inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  be- 
ing no  objection,  the  articles  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

(Staff  report  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  March  IS.  1974) 

An  EVALtTATION  OF  THB  MaNOATORT  PETRO- 
LEUM Allocation  Program,  January  15  to 
Febbuabt  28.  1074 

i.  thb  bole  of  the  states 
Under  the  mandatory  allocation  regula- 

tioBs,  the  States  are  responsible  for  allocat- 


ing the  State  set-aside  to  meet  emergencies 
and  hardships  and  for  resolving  complaints 
from  end-users.  In  actual  prttctice,  the  States 
have  played  a  very  special,  and  much  larger 
role  during  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  alloca- 
tion program  that  goes  far  beyond  what  is 
defined  by  the  Regulations. 

By  matching  suppliers  and  purchasers  at 
all  levels,  by  judicious  use  of  the  State  set- 
aside,  and  by  providing  basic  data  on  which 
to  base  FEO's  response  to  regional  imbal- 
ances in  gasoline,  the  States  have  kept  the 
allocation  program  afloat  while  FEO  was 
building  an  organizational  and  procedural 
base  at  the  federal  level. 

Based  on  the  FTC  sample  case  analysis,  the 
products  Involved  in  allocation  cases  at  the 
state  level  are  beating  oil,  diesel  fuel  and 
other  middle  distillates  which  accotint  for 
over  60%  of  state  cases  in  the  FTC  sample, 
and  gasoline  which  accounted  for  over  36% 
of  the  total.  These  figures  should  be  reversed 
during  the  summer  months  as  gasoline  con- 
sumption increases  and  the  use  of  #2  oil 
for  heating  tapers  off. 

As  would  be  expected,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  state  cases  Involve  use  of  the 
State  set-aside.  However,  nearly  10%  of  the 
FTC  sample  cases  were  considered  "assign- 
ment of  supplier"  cases  by  the  states  which, 
in  fact,  do  not  have  the  de  jure  authority  to 
perform  this  function  under  the  federal  allo- 
cation Regulations.  In  fact,  states  appear  to 
be  performing  this  function  on  at  least  an  In- 
formal basis  much  more  frequently  than  the 
10%  figure  suggests. 

As  mentioned  earlier  in  this  chapter,  the 
states  generally  move  njuch  faster  than  FEO 
In  resolving  cases.  This  should  be  expected 
since  most  state  cases  are  emergency  and 
hardship  cases  in  which  fast  action  Is  re- 
quired. In  addition,  there  Is  generally  less 
paperwork  required  or  used  at  the  state  level. 
The  other  side  of  this  is  that  states  generally 
do  not  do  as  well  as  FEO  In  recording  either 
the  aUocation  decisions  made  or  why  they 
were  made.  FTC  field  teams  noted  the  lack 
of  explicit  criteria  for  use  of  the  State  set- 
aside  in  15  states  and  reported  that  9  of  the 
50  states  do  not  even  have  systems  that  per- 
mit them  to  keep  track  of  the  rate  at  which 
the  State  set-aside  Is  used.  On  balance,  how- 
ever, the  quick  action  of  states  in  meeting 
emergency  needs  appears  to  have  been  crucial 
in  maintaining  public  confidence  and  re- 
ducing panic  buying. 

The  most  frequently  mentioned  problems 
at  the  state  level  concern  relations  with 
FEO  and  suppliers.  For  example,  18  states 
reported  considerable  difficulty  In  obtaining 
compliance  by  suppliers  with  State  set-aside 
allocation  orders — a  potentially  serious  prob- 
lem when  emergency  and  hardship  needs  are 
involved.  Interviews  with  state  officials  and/ 
or  company  representatives  Indicate  that 
these  difficulties  arise  principally  from  two 
sources:  local  distributors  affiliated  with 
larger  oU  companies  have  been  seeking  ap- 
proval from  corporate  officials  before  com- 
plying with  state  directives  which  delays  de- 
livery of  the  needed  supplies,  sometimes 
for  days.  In  addition,  there  have  been  in- 
stances In  which  state  directives  prove  to 
be  confusing  in  regard  to  what  Is  to  be  de- 
livered and  where  it  is  to  be  delivered. 

With  respect  to  FEO.  28  states  complained 
about  FEOs  failure  to  inform  them  of  FEO 
decisions  affecting  suppliers  and  purchasers 
In  the  state.  (See  chart,  next  page.)  An  even 
more  common  problem  was  the  need  to  use 
the  State  set-aside  to  supply  petitioners  who 
have  sought  FEO  help  and  not  yet  obtained 
it.  Nearly  75%  of  the  states— 37  of  the  60 — 
cited  this  as  an  important  problem.  In  gen- 
eral, states  experienced  the  same  confusion 
and  frustration  in  dealing  with  FEO  as  did 
suppliers  and  wholesale  purchasers. 

The  states  really  came  to  the  fore  In  deal- 
ing with  the  gasoline  crisis.  Not  only  did 
they  meet  spot  shortages  by  using  the  set- 
aside,  but  they  also  aided  FEO  by  providing 
detailed  laformatiou  about  state  consump- 


tion patterns  and  the  nature  and  scope  of 
shortages  within  the  state.  In  addition,  the 
states  were  a  major  catalyst  in  bringing 
about  FEO  action  to  correct  the  imbalances 
In  states  that  received  more  fuel,  distribu- 
tion of  the  additional  supplies  was  planned 
and  supervised  by  the  state  allocation  office. 
In  retrospect,  it  Is  difficult  to  see  how  FEO 
could  have  responded  effectively  to  the  gaso- 
line crisis  had  there  not  been  state  alloca- 
tion offices. 


Common   State   Office   Problems — Problem 

Categories  by  FEO  Regions 

management  problems 

National  FEO  operations 

Contact  with  National  FEO  (Delta.  Train- 
ing, Interpretations  Policy) : 

Region  I:  None. 

Region  II:  None. 

Region  ni:  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia, 
Maryland,  District  of  Columbia. 

Region  IV:  North  Carolina. 

Region  V:  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin. 
Minnesota,  Indiana,  Ohio. 

Region  VI:  Texas,  New  Mexico. 

Region  VII:  Nebraska,  Missouri. 

Region  VIII:  Montana,  North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota,  Colorado,  Utah. 

Region  IX:  Arizona. 

Region  X:  None. 

lotal  States:    21. 

Regional  FEO  operations 

Data,  Training,  Interpretations,  Policy: 

Region  I:  Maine,  Vermont. 

Region  n:  New  York. 

Region  III:  Pennsylvania,  Delaware.  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia,  Maryland,  District  of 
Columbia. 

Region  rV:  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Kentucky. 

Region  V:  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin. 
Minnesota.  Indiana.  Ohio. 

Region  VI:  Texas.  Louisiana.  New  Mexico. 

Region  VII:  Nebraska.  Kansas. 

Region  Vin:  Wyoming.  North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota.  Utah. 

Region  IX :  Arizona,  Ha  wait 

Region  X:  Washington.  Oregon. 

Total  States:  34. 

Feedback  on  Case  Resolutions : 

Region  I:  None. 

Region  n:  New  York. 

Region  m:  Pennsylvania.  Delaware,  West 
Virginia,  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia. 

Region  IV:  North  Carolina.  South  Carolina. 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky. 

Region  V:  Michigan,  lUlnois,  Wisconsin. 
Minnesota. 

Region  VI:  Texas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma, 
New  Mexico. 

Region  VII:  Nebraska.  Missouri. 

Region  VIII:  Wyoming,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota.  Utah. 

Region  IX :  Arizona. 

Region  X:  None. 

Total  States:  28. 

Delay  in  Processing  Petitions  Causing 
Interim  State  Set-Aside  Use: 

Region  I:  Maine.  New  Hampsblrei  Massa- 
chusetts. Coimecticut.  ^ 

Region  II:  New  York.  New  Jersey. 

Region  ni:  Delaware,  Virginia,  Maryland, 
District  of  Coltimbia. 

Region  rV:  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina. 
Tennessee. 

Region  V:  Michigan,  Illinois,  Minnesota. 
Indiana,  Ohio. 

Region  VI:  Texas,  Louisiana.  Arkansas, 
Oklahoma,  New  Mexico. 

Region  vn:  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Missouri. 

Region  Vni:  Wyoming,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota.  Colorado,  Utah. 

Region  IX:  California,  Nevada,  Arizona, 
Hawaii. 

Region  X:  Washington,  Idaho. 

Total  States:  37. 

State  operations 
Funding  and /or  Staffing: 
Region  I:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
Island,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut. 
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Region  II:  New  Tca-k.  New  Jersey. 

Region  m:  Delaware,  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  District  of  Columbia. 

Region  IV:  Jiortb  Carolina,  Sonth  Carolina, 
Florida.  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky. 

Regkm  V:  IlUnots,  Minnesota,  Indiana, 
CHilo. 

Region  VI:  Texas,  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
New  Mexico. 

Region  VII:  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Missouri, 
Kansas. 

Region  VIH:  Wyoming.  North  Dakota, 
Colorado,  Utah. 

Region  IX:  California,  Nevada.  Hawaii. 

Region  X:  Washington.  Alaska. 

Total  SUtes:  40. 

Use  of  State  Set-Aside : 

Region  I:  None. 

Region  II:  None. 

Region  in :  None. 

Region  rV:  None. 

Region  V:  None. 

Region  VI :  None. 

Region  vn:  None. 

Region  VIII:  None. 

Region  IX:  None. 

Region  X:  None. 

1.  Supplier  Delay  in  Providing  Set-Aside: 

Region  I:  Maine,  New  Han^pshlre,  Vermont. 

Region  II:  None. 

Region     in:     Pennsylvania,     District     of 
Columbia. 
Region  IV:  None. 

Region  V:  Illinois.  Minnesota,  Indiana. 
Region    VI:    Texas,    Louisiana,    Arkansas, 
New  Mexico. 

Region  VII:  Missouri. 
Region  VUI:  Wyoming,  North  Dakota. 
Region  IX:  Hawaii. 
Region  X:  Washington,  Oregon. 
Total  States:  18. 

3.  Lack  of  Specific  Criteria  for  Allocating 
Set-Aside:  * 

Region  1:  Connecticut. 
Region  II :  New  York. 
Region  ni:  Pennsylvania,  Virginia. 
Region  rV:  Georgia,  Mississippi. 
Region  V:  nilnlois.  Indiana. 
Region  VI:  Texas,  New  Mexico. 
Region  VII:  None. 

Region    vni:    Wyoming,    South    Dakota. 
Utah. 
Region  IX :  Arizona. 
Region  X:  Idaho. 
Total  States:  15. 

3.  Lack  of  Adequate  Accounting  System  in 
Using  Set-Aside: 
Region  I:  None. 
Region  H:  None. 
Region  ni:  None. 
Region  rV:  Mississippi. 
Region  V:  N<Hie. 

Region  VI:  Texas,  Arkansas,  New  Mexico. 
Region  vn:  Mlssoiul,  Kansas. 
Region  VIH:  Utah. 
Region  rx:  California,  Nevada. 
Region  X:  None. 
Total  States:  9. 
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CXNEKAL   PKOBLXICS 

LlaUon  with  Federal  Allocation  Officers: 

Region  I:  None. 
Region  H:  None. 

Region  III:  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia. 

Region  rV:  Kentucky. 

Region   V:    Michigan,   nilnola,   Minnesota, 
Ohio. 

Region  VI:  Texas,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  New 
Mexico. 

Region  vn:  None. 

Region  Vm:  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota. 

Region  IX:  Hawaii. 

Region   X:    Washington.   Alaska,    Oregon, 
Idaho. 

Total  States:  18. 

Authority  to  Enforce  Allocation  Orders: 

Region  I:  None. 

Region  II:  None. 

Region  ni:  None. 

Region  rV:  None. 

Region  V:  Michigan,  Illinois. 

Region  VI:  Texas,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  New 
Mexico. 

Region  VII:  Missouri. 

Region  Vin :  South  Dakota. 

Region  rX:  Arizona. 

Region  X :  None. 

Total  States:  9. 

Unrealistic  1972  Ease  Period : 

Region  I:  None. 

Region  II:  None. 

Region  ni:  Pennsylvania. 

Region  rV:  None. 

Region  V:  Minnesota. 

Region  VI:  None. 

Region  vn:  None. 

Region  vni:  None. 

Region  IX :  Arizona,  Hawaii. 

Region  X:  Idaho. 

Total  States :  5. 

Priority  End -Users  Competing  with  Non- 
Prlorlty  End-Users  at  Retail  Oasollne  Sta- 
tions: 

Region  I:  Maine,  Vermont,  Connecticut. 

Region  II:  New  York,  New  Jersey. 

Region  ni:  Delaware,  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  District  of  Columbia. 

Region  IV:  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Tennessee. 

Region  V:  Indiana. 

Region  VI:  LouUlana. 
Region  VII :  Missouri. 

Region  Vin:  Wyoming.  Colorado. 
Region   rx:    California,    Nevada,    Arizona 
Hawaii : 
Region  X:  None. 
Total  States:  24. 

In  several  states — for  example,  Massachu- 
setts, Maryland  and  Iowa — the  state  alloca- 
tion office  was  better  prepared  and  more 
sophisticated  In  its  operation  than  PEO. 
However,  most  states  did  not  have  staff  and 
data  systems  In  place  to  deal  with  the  short- 
ages and,  as  a  result,  had  to  mobilize  ad  hoc 
organizations  on  short  notice  with  many  of 
the  same  problems  experienced  by  FEO 
though  on  a  smaller  scale. 

The  states  have  played  a  particularly  valu- 
able role  In  meeting  the  needs  of  priority 


end-users,  especlaUy  for  agriculture  and 
emergency  services  in  rural  areas  and  smaU 
towns.  This  can  be  further  seen  from  a 
comparison  of  state  and  regional  cases  in 
the  FTC  sample  which  shows  that  a  high 
proportion  of  state  cases  involve  high  prior- 
ity end-uses.  Figures  which  reflect  this  are 
as  follows : 


Percent  ot 
san 

cases  in  FTC 

pla 

States 

FEO  regions 

Agricultural  production 

17  1 

15  9 

Transportation  s*rvic«i 

Space  healing 

Industrial  and  manufacturing 

12.4 

21.6 

9.0 

\t7 
10.5 
10.3 

Total  high  priority 

60  I 

49.4 

Prior  to  February  1,  each  state  was  as- 
signed a  Federal  Allocation  Officer  (FAO) 
who  was  usually  stationed  in  the  state  capi- 
tal in  close  proximity  to  the  Stat*  Office  of 
Petroleum  Allocation.  While  a  number  of 
these  people  have  since  returned  to  their 
former  agencies  and  It  appears  that  the  FAO 
concept  has  been  dropped,  this  poeitlon  de- 
serves further  consideration.  Where  condi- 
tions were  right— a  skilled,  active  FAO 
stationed  close  to  the  State  Office— the  FAO 
proved  invaluable  to  the  States  in  providing 
liaison  with  the  Federal  Energy  Office  re- 
gional staff. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  several  im- 
provements that  would  enhance  the 
.strengths  states  now  bring  to  the  allocation 
program.  These  Include: 

Most  states  need  better  systems  for  for- 
ward planning  In  energy  distribution  and 
consumption.  All  but  the  most  sophisti- 
cated state  allocation  offices  experienced 
some  difficulty  In  carrying  out  the  greatly 
expanded  role  they  were  asked  to  play  in 
FEO's  efforts  to  correct  regional  Imbalances 
In  gasoline. 

Again,  except  for  a  few  cases  such  as  Mas- 
sachusetts, Iowa,  and  Maryland,  states  could 
use  assistance  in  establishing  a  means  for 
monitoring  use  of  the  State  set-aside. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  struc- 
turing a  formal  role  for  State  Offices  in  moni- 
toring the  adequacy  of  the  petroleum  dls- 
iribution  system  to  ensure  that  rural  areas 
and  small  towns  do  not  suffer  shortages  as 
they  did  during  February. 

Improved  systems  for  communicating  with 
the  FEO  regional  office  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  alleviating  those  problems  that  have 
existed  between  FEO  and  the  states  when 
FEO  takes  an  action  concerning  an  end -user 
or  supplier  In  the  state. 

Finally,  the  states  were  nearly  unanimous 
In  pointing  out  the  need  for  funds  to  acquire 
the  staff  and  systems  needed  for  an  effec- 
tive state  aUocatlon  program.  Some  con- 
sideration sboiUd  be  given  to  ensuring  that 
the  state  offices  resources  match  their  re- 
sponsibilities. 
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State  (aaoliM  "ratisnjng"  plan 


State  and  Governor 


Man-      Voiun- 
datory    tary 


Local 


State  plan  to 
ration  in  future? 


State  energy  conserva- 
tion plan  in  eHect? 


Current  speed 
limits  (P,E)' 


Other  conservation  measures, 
State  Agency  Carpoding  plan  (SAC) 


No  plans Yts. 

Ho Yes. 


Alabama,  George  Wallace Nen«... 

Alaska,  William  Egan ,jg  _ 

Arizona.  Joh»  Wifliam, *, jtandb, Yas,  late  February. 

Arkansas,  Dale  Bumpers j, ^^  p,,^ 

C-itornia.  RoosM  Ren*n y„  ^  countm „„  ,,^^y 

Colorado.  J.  Vanderho- Hm, No  plans Not  presently  (planmn.) do. 

Connecticut,  ThomasMeskill Yes  on  eounti«. 


Delaware,  Sherman  Tr**rti_IIlI"yiillII"Il 

Florida,  Reuben  Askew yes 

Georgia,  Jimmj  Carisr 


70  mph  Inst (SAC)  and  statewide  energy  conference  on 

Mar.  12. 
50  mph  P  and  E.  ...  (SAC)  and  compact  fleet  cars,  conservation 
media  campaign. 

55  mph  pasted (SAC)  and  minibus  mass  transit  plans  for 

Y  ■■  Phoenix. 

'•* 55  inph  P  and  E (SAC)  and  compact  fleet  cars,  conservation 

publications. 

°0 (SAC)  and  eompact  fleet  cars,  conservation 

media  campaign. 

(SAO  an<  compacts  and  mass  transit  and 

„^ „  „  media  campaign. 

Notpwsently 50  mph  P;  55  mph  E.         Do. 

'° 55  mph  P  andi (SAC)  and  compacts  and  mass  transit  and 

counties  An  a  eonj«rvalions««>i««r(Mardi.) 

" '"' — d" (SAC)  andmedia  campaign  and  regional 

•^ - «»<«*•«"»>- v..  .-.r-.„.«  ..         (SAo'i-tmtSSk  (AtlanU).  m^ 

campaign. 


Stsndby  (AffiO. Yes,  late  Febfu*y. 
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state  gasoline  "rationing"  plan 


State  and  Governor 


Man-      Volun- 
datory     tary 


Local 


state  plan  to 
ration  in  future? 


State  energy  conserva- 
tion plan  in  effect? 


Current  speed  Other  conservation  measures, 

limits  (P  E) '  State  Agency  Carpooling  pla»(SAC) 


Hawaii,  John  Burns' Yes. 

Idaho,  Cecil  Andrus 


Not  preJently  (planning) do. 


None No  plans. 


do. 


.do. 


Illinois,  Daniel  Walker Yes  in  Chicago Minimum  dollar  pur- 
chase plan. 
Indiana,  Dr  Otis  Bowen None No  plans 

lo*a,  Robert  Ray do do 

Kansas.  Robert  Docking do do 

Kentucky,  Wendell  Ford - Yes  on  cities 

Louisiana.  Edv^in  Edwards None No  plans. 

Maine,  Kenneth  Curtis do do 


Not  presently. 
Yes 

Not  presently. 
do 


do. 
.do. 


-do. 


do. 
do. 


None Standby. 


Maryland,  Marvin  Mandel Yes. 

Ne>v  Mexico,  Bruce  King 

New  York,  Malcolm  Wilson Yes 

North  Carolina,  James  Holshouser Yes 

North  Dakota,  Arthur  Link None No  plans. 

Ohio,  John  Gilligan None do... 

Oklahoma,  David  Hall None do... 

Oregon,  Thomas  McCaH 


Yes. 

Not  presently. 

Yes 

Ye?    

Not  presently. 
do 


70  mph  P  and  E 
55  mph  P  and  E. 


do. 

55  Intst  :  50  other 


55  mph  P  and  E 

do      . 

do 

do 


..  Yes Model,  odd  even  ration 

plan. 

Pennsylvania,  Milton  Shapp Yts 

Rhode  Island,  Philip  Noel Yes 

Soulh  Carolina.  John  West Yes -- 


Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes 


do 

70  Intst  ;  60  other. 
55  mph  P  and  E... 


do. 


Not  presently. 

Yes 

Yes 


Massachusetts,  Fiancis  Sargent Yes 

Michigan,  William  Milliken Hone ..  Standby  planned . . 

Minnesota.  Wendell  Anderson do No  plans .'.... 

Mississippi,  William  Waller do do 

Missouri.  Christopher  Bond do Standby  planned  . 

Montana,  Thomas  Judge do No  plans 


Yes. 

Not  presently. 
Yes ,.. 

Not  presently, 
do.  


do.    

50  mph  P  and  E. 
55  mph  P  and  E. 

do. 


70  Intst  (in  legis 

lation ' 
55  mph, 


1) 


.do. 


Nebraska,  J.James  Exon Yes  on  cities Minimum  dollar  purchase 

plan. 
Nevada.  M  O'Callaghan None No  plans 

New  Hsmp'ihire,  Mel  Thompson Yes  « 

New  Jersey,  Brendan  Byrne Yes 

Soulh  Dakota.  Richard  Kneip .     . 


...do. - 

Yes 

Not  presently. 
do 


70  Intst 
55  mph 
No  limit 
75  Intst 
55  mph, 
55  mph 
do. 


voluntary  . 
;  65  other.. 
P  and  E 
day  65pm. 
ES  other  .. 
voluntary.. 
P  and  E- 


None No  plans Not  presently --. do. 


Tennessee.  Winfield  Dunn do do. 

Texas.  Dolph  Briscoe. do do.. 

Utah.  Calvin  Rampton do do.. 

Vermont,  Thomas  Salmon Yt$ 

Virginia.  Mills  Godwin Yes. 

Washington.  Daniel  Evans 


Yes 

Yes 

Not  presently. 
do 


75  Intst  65  other 
55  mph  P  and  E  . 

do 

do 


Yes 


West  Virginia,  Arch  Moore Yes  on  counties 

Wisconsin,  Patrick  Lucey —  None No  plans. 

Wyoming,  Stanley  Hathaway do do... 


Yes 

Not  presently. 

do 


Yes 

Not  presently. 


.do. 
-do. 

do 

do. 

.do. 


(SACfSTid  compacts  and  mass  transit  and 
media  campaign 
.  (SAC)    and    compact    fleet    cars,    media 
campaign 

(fAC)  and  compact  fleet  cars,  conservation 
seminars  held. 

(SAC)  and  Indy-mass  transit,  media  cam- 
paign and  compacts. 

(SAC)  and  compact  fleet  cars,  media  cam- 
paign and  seminars. 

(SAC)  and  conservation  seminars 

(SAC)  and  compact  fleet  cars,  media  cam- 
paign and  seminars 

(SAC)  and  compact  fleet  cars 
.  (SAC)  and  compact  fleet  cars,  media  cam- 
paign and  seminars. 

(SAC)  and  mass  transit  plans,  conservatio.i 
media  and  seminars. 

(SAC)  and  compacts  and  mass  transit  and 
media  campaign 

(SAC)  and  compacts  and  media  campaign 
and  conservation  seminars. 

(SAC)  and  compacts  and  mass  transit  plans 
and  seminars 

(SAC)  and  compacts  and  mass  transit  plans. 

(SAC)  and  conservation  campaign 

(SAC)    and    compacts    and    mass    trjiisil. 
media  and  seminars 
Do 

Do. 
Do. 
.  (SAC)  and  media  campaign,  mass  transit 

and  seminars 
(SAC)  and  compact  fleet  cars,  mass  transit 

and  media  campaign 
(SAC)  and  compact  fleet  cars,  transit,  media 

and  seminars. 
.  (SAC)  and  compacts  and  mass  transit  and 

media  campaign 
(SAC)  and  compacts  and  media  campaign 

and  local  seminars. 
(SAC)    and    compacts    and    mass    transit 

media  campaigns 
(SAC)  and  compact  fleet  cars,  mass  transit 

and  media  campaign 
.  (SAC)  and  compacts  and  mass  transit  and 

media  campaigns 
(SAC)  and  compacts  and  mass  transit  and 

conservation  seminars. 
(SAC)  and  compacts  and  media  campaign 

and  seminars 
(SAC)  and  mass  transit  plans,  conservation 

seminars. 
(SAC)  and  compacts  and  media  campaign 

and  seminar. 
Do. 
(SAC)  and  compact  fleet  cars. 
(SAC)  and  mass  transit  plans 
(SAC)  and  compact  and  media  campaigns 

and  seminars. 
(SAC)  and  media  campaigns. 
(SAC)  and  compacts  and  mass  transit  and 

media  campaign. 
(SAC)     and     media     campaign,     regional 

seminars. 
(SAC)  and  compact  fleet  cars,  conservation 

media  campaign 
(SAC). 


I  P-- posted;  E— enforced. 
-  Acting  Governor  Aryoshi. 


Note:  Survey  conducted  Feb.  14  19.  1974,  by  Office  of  Energy  Conservation    State  and  local 
programs. 


ENERGY    INFORMATION 

Mr.  JACTKSON.  Mr.  President.  H.R. 
14368,  as  It  passed  the  House,  included 
several  provisions  dealing  with  the  col- 
lection and  dissemination  of  information 
by  the  Federal  Energy  Administrator. 

These  proviisions  were  intended  to  sup- 
plement the  authority  conferred  on  the 
Administrator  by  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  Act  of  1974.  However,  be- 
cause the  FEA  act  was  still  being  consid- 
ered by  Congress  while  H.R.  14368  was 
before  the  House,  the  energy  information 
provisions  of  H.R.  14368  could  not  be 
properly  meshed  with  the  final  language 
of  the  FEA  act. 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  the  FEA  act, 
including  substantial  energj-  information 
provisions,  has  now  become  law,  enact- 
ment of  much  of  the  language  on  this 
subject  in  H.R.  14368  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary. In  fact,  adoption  of  some  of  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  14368 — such  as  those 
providing  subpena  powers — would  only 


duplicate  authority  already  conferred  by 
the  FEA  act. 

There  are,  however,  two  provisions  of 
H.R.  14368  relating  to  energy  informa- 
tion which  constitute  substantive  addi- 
tions to  the  requirements  of  the  FEA  act. 
One  of  these  provisions  requires  the  Ad- 
ministrator to.prepare  quarterly  reports 
providing  information  on  such  subjects 
as  imports,  reserves,  production,  inven- 
tories, anci  refinery  runs.  The  other 
makes  clear  that  there  is  no  legal  bar- 
rier to  access  by  Congress  to  the  infor- 
mation collected  or  received  by  the 
Administrator. 

Because  the  Public  Works  Committee 
did  not  include  the  House-passed  energy 
information  sections  in  its  substitute,  I 
had  considered  offering  an  amendment 
to  the  substitute  to  add  these  tw^  signifi- 
cant provisions. 

In  the  interest  of  early  action  on  this 
measure  I  will  not  offer  this  amendment. 
The  conferees  on  the  bill  will  have  full 
latitude  and  authority  to  iusme  that 


there  is  no  duplication  between  section 
11  of  the  House-passed  bill  and  the  in- 
formation provisions  of  the  recently  en- 
acted Federal  Energy  Administration 
Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  both  amendments 
be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  the 
legislative  historj'  on  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  be- 
ing no  objection,  the  amendments  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

On  page  ,  line  .  insert  the  following: 
Add  a  new  Section  at  the  end  of  the  bill  as 
follows : 

"GRANTS  TO  ST.^TE  GOVERNMENTS 

"Sec.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  payments  as  grants  to  states, 
$30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1974  and  »60.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1975,  such  sums 
to   remain   available  until  expended. 

"(b)  Such  grants  to  states  shall  be  made 
for  the  exercise  of  those  authorities 
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gated  to  any  state  (or  officer  thereof)  under 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  AUocatlon  Act  of 
1973;  for  the  fulfillment  of  any  role  Which 
the  Administrator  delineates  that  state  gov- 
ernments will  perform  in  achieving  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
Act  of  1974.  or  for  the  admUilstratton  of 
state  or  local  energy  conservation  programs." 

Amendment  to  amend  the  Amendment  in 
the  Nature  of  a  Substitute  for  H.R.  14368 
by  adding  a  new  Section  10.  as  follows: 

"Sec.    10 — Energy   Information   Reports. 

Section  15  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  subsection  (e)  a  new  subsec- 
tion (f),  as  follows: 

(f)  In  addition  to  other  reports  required 
by  this  Act,  the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
pare and  publish  for  each  calendar  quarter 
beginning  with  the  first  complete  calendar 
quarter  following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section  a  report  containing  such  statis- 
tical and  economic  analysis,  data,  informa- 
tion, reports,  and  summaries  of  energy  in- 
formation obtained  by  him.  which  are  nec- 
essary to  keep  the  pxibllc  fully  and  current- 
ly informed  as  to  the  nature,  extent,  and 
projected  duration  of  shortages  of  energy 
supplies,  the  Impact  of  such  shortages,  and 
the  steps  being  taken  to  minimize  such  Im- 
t>acts,  and  such  report  shall  Include  the 
foUowLng  data: 

(A)  Imports  of  crude  oil,  residual  fxiel  oil, 
refined  petroleum  products  (by  product), 
natural  gas,  and  coal.  Identifying  country 
of  origin,  arrival  point,  quantity  received, 
and,  where  practicable,  the  geographic  dis- 
tribution within  the  United  States.  (B)  Do- 
mestic reserves  and  production  of  crude  oil, 
natural  gas,  and  coal. 

(C)  Refinery  activities,  showing  for  each 
refinery  within  the  United  States  (1)  the 
amounts  of  crude  oil  run  by  such  refinery, 
(U)  amounts  of  crude  oil  allocated  to  such 
refinery  pursuant  to  regulations  and  orders 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Administrator  or  of 
any  other  person  authorized  to  issue  regu- 
lations and  orders  with  respect  to  the  allo- 
cation of  crude  oil.  (ill)  percentage  of  re- 
finery capacity  utilized,  and  (iv)  products 
refined  from  such  crude  oil. 

(D)  Inventories  on  a  national,  regional, 
and  State-by-State  basis,  of  refined  petrol- 
eum products  by  product. 

(E)  Production  of  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts by  product  during  the  preceding  cal- 
endar quarter  preceding  such  repwrt,  antici- 
pated production  of  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts by  product  during  the  succeeding  cal- 
endar quarter  following  such  report,  and 
any  anticipated  excess  or  shortfall  of  re- 
fined petroleum  products  by  product  during 
such  succeeding  calendar  quarter." 

Section  14  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  subsection  (c)  a  new  sutwec- 
tlon  (d).  as  follows: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  law.  energy  Information  collected 
and  received  by  the  Administrator  may  l>e 
disclosed  to  the  Congress,  or  any  Commit- 
tee of  Congress,  upon  request  of  the  Chair- 
man." 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  James  Barnes, 
Lucille  Langley,  and  William  Van  Ness 
have  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the 
consideration  of  the  pending  matter. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unananimous  consent  that  Mike  Hath- 
away of  my  staff  be  accorded  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  floor  at  all  stages  of  the 
proceedings  on  the  pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hazhawat).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  one 
question  has  been  raised  which  I  think 
demands  a  little  more  analysis  than  has 
been  given  it.  I  do  not  intend  at  this 
time  to  do  any  more  than  raise  the  ques- 
tion and  point  to  the  fact  that  there  may 
ultimately  be  further  legislative  debate 
and  perhaps  legislative  resolution  of  a 
problem  which  was  first  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mt7skie>  as 
he  dealt  with  the  question  of  environ- 
mental impact  statement  requirements 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

Senator  Muskie  says  that  the  legisla- 
tive history  is  abundantly  clear  that  this 
is  present  law.  It  well  may  be  that  the 
courts  would  find  that  to  be  true,  or  it 
may  well  be  that  the  courts  might  dis- 
agree with  that  finding.  If  the  latter  be 
the  case,  this  is  not  a  restatement  of  the 
law  but  a  creation  of  statute. 

Rather  than  simply  pass  it  by  at  this 
time  without  comment,  I  tliink  some 
question  should  be  raised  as  to  v,hether 
or  not  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  in  every  instance  should  operate 
outside  the  law  which  applies  to  all  other 
Federal  agencies,  requiring  them  to  file 
an  impact  statement.  The  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  very  definitely 
has  a  careful  balance  written  into  the 
statute  requiring  several  different  factors 
to  be  considered  in  any  Federal  decision, 
and  the  impact  statement  that  is  re- 
quired of  other  Federal  agencies  requires 
a  balancing  of  those  factors  in  the  state- 
ment and  discussion  of  that  balance  in 
the  promulgation  of  the  statement. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  is  quite  cor- 
rect that  there  are  times  when  decisions 
required  of  the  administrator  by  the  stat- 
ute are  not  sufficiently  long  to  give  him 
the  opportunity  to  develop  an  environ- 
mental impact  statement  within  the  time 
frame  required  by  the  statutes.  It  is  very 
true.  It  is  equally  time  of  all  other  ad- 
ministrative agencies  which  must  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  impact  state- 
ment law.  It  is  also  suggested  that  it 
would  subject  the  Administrator's  deci- 
sions to  prolonged  htigation,  and  this  is 
possibly  true.  That  is  equally  true  of 
other  administrative  agencies. 

While  I  do  not  intend  at  this  time  to 
attempt  to  change  the  language  that  has 
l)een  inserted  in  this  measure,  because  I 
think  it  needs  a  more  thoughtful  and 
lengthy  discussion  than  we  would  give  it 
today,  I  do  think  the  question  ultimately 
will  have  to  be  resolved  by  Congress, 
after  a  full  debate  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  should  be  exempted 
from  a  law  which  applies  to  every  other 
Federal  Administrator  but,  imder  this 
language,  not  to  him. 

I  believe  that  the  balancing  of  public 
discussion  that  is  required  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Impact  statement  in  many, 
if  not  most — if  not  all — of  the  Adminis- 
trator's decisions  would  be  in  the  public 
interest,  even  though  it  might  at  times 
make  it  more  difficult  for  the  Adminis- 
trator to  arrive  at  a  decision. 

I  take  this  time — and  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  for  yielding  this 


time  to  me — only  to  raise  the  issue  as  a 
subject  for  continuing  discussion  and 
perhaps  ultimate  resolution;  because  I 
believe  a  serious  fundamental  question 
which  has  been  raised,  which  ought  to 
have  a  full  discussion  and  final  decision 
by  Congress. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  understand  that  we 
have  been  making  a  record  on  this 
question. 

Let  me  make  the  point,  as  the  origi- 
nator of  the  environmental  impact  state- 
ment, as  the  author  of  it,  as  the  prime 
force  in  having  the  requii-ement  to  pre- 
pare an  environmental  impact  statement 
included  in  the  National  Environmental 
PoUcy  Act.  as  to  what  its  intention  was. 

It  was  our  intention  to  inject  into  the 
decisionmaking  of  mission-oriented 
agencies  environmental  values  that  were 
not  previously  taken  into  account.  In  the 
discussion  of  this  proposal— which  I  re- 
peat was  mine — we  developed  phraseol- 
ogy to  distinguish  between  two  categories 
of  agencies:  we  referred  to  the  agencies 
to  be  covered  as  environmental  impact 
agencies  and  the  agencies  to  be  excluded 
as  environmental  protection  agencies, 
the  coiu-ts  understood  that. 

For  example,  in  International  Har- 
vester against  Ruckelshaus,  which  was 
decided  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit, on  February  10,  1973,  the  court  said 
this  and  it  captures  the  es.sence  of  the 
legislative  intent  right  on  tlie  nose: 

Although  we  do  not  reach  the  question 
whether  EPA  is  automatically  and  complete- 
ly exempt  from  NEPA,  we  see  little  need  in 
reqvilring  a  NEPA  statement  from  an  agency 
whose  ralson  d'etre  Is  the  protection  of  the 
environment  and  whose  decision  on  suspen- 
sion Is  necessarily  Infused  with  the  environ- 
mental considerations  so  pertinent  to  Con- 
gress in  designing  the  statutory  framework. 
To  require  a  "statement"  In  addition  to  a 
decision  setting  forth  the  same  considera- 
tion, would  be  a  legalism  carried  to  the 
extreme. 

I  would  like  to  be  able  to  persuade  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  and 
the  distinguised  Senator  from  New  York 
to  my  point  of  view,  but  I  make  the  lim- 
ited point  on  which  I  hope  the  Senators 
would  agree.  That  point  Is  that  the  en- 
vironmental laws  written  since  NEPA 
was  written  were  developed  on  the  basis 
of  an  assumption  that  NEPA  did  not  ap- 
ply. Thus,  we  wrote  into  the  laws  many 
specific  regulatory  requirements  and 
deadlines  that  did  not  take  into  account 
the  potential  delay  that  would  be 
cranked  in  by  a  NEPA  application  or 
values  that  might  be  cranked  in  that 
were  not  reflected  in  the  standard  set- 
ting procedures  of  the  environmental 
law. 

If  we  want  to  undo  and  crank  in 
NEPA,  what  we  would  need  is  a  thorough 
committee  review  in  both  Houses  as  to 
the  impact,  in  specific  detail,  on  envir- 
onmental laws. 

When  one  looks  at  the  list  of  current 
and  future  rulemaking  actions  possibly 
affected  I  think  the  point  Is  clear. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a  list 
of  current  and  future  rulemaking  actions 
possibly  affected  by  this  declskn. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Current  and  FtrrtjRE  Rulxmaking  Actions 
Possr8i,Y  Atfected  bt  EIS  Provision 

AIR 

1.  SIP  variances  from  fuel  sulfur  regula- 
tions. 

2.  SIP  revisions  to  Implement  Clean  Fuels 
Policy. 

3.  Transportation  control  plans. 

4.  Complex  source  review  regulations. 

5.  New  source  performance  standards: 
Group  II:  Asphalt  plants,  petroleum  re- 
fineries, petroleum  storage  tanks.  Iron  and 
steel  (basic  oxygen  furnaces),  sewage  sludge 
Incinerators,  brass  and  bronze,  and  secondary 
lead  smelters 

Group  HA :  Primary  copper,  lead,  and  zinc 
smelters. 

Group  m:  Aluminum  reduction,  ferro-al- 
loy plants,  kraft  pulp  mills.  Iron  and  steel 
(electric  furnaces),  phosphate  fertilizer 
plants,  and  stationary  gas  turbines. 

6.  Lead  additive  regulations  (to  limit  lead 
content  of  leaded  grades) . 

7.  Approval  of  SIPs  to  Implement  secondary 
standards  for  particulate  matter. 

8.  Supplementary  control  systems  regula- 
tions. 

9.  Regulations  to  prevent  significant  de- 
terloratloiL 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  will  not  give  a  com- 
plete recital  of  the  list  at  this  time  but 
I  have  placed  it  In  the  Record  for  the 
perusal  of  Senators. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  thing  that  con- 
cerns me  is  whether  or  not  the  balance 
that  is  written  into  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  is  also  a  balance 
which  Is  always  followed  at  EPA  in  their 
decisions. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  on  one  point  clearly  it 
Is  not  and  that  is  the  underlying  basis  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  We  said  in  the  Clean 
Air  Act  that  health  and  health  alone 
shall  dictate  the  primary  air  quality 
standards;  that  neither  economic  nor 
technological  considerations  should  com- 
promise those  standards.  How  rapidly 
that  should  be  achieved  is  a  compromis- 
able  Issue  but  on  the  standards  the  en- 
tire Congress  said  that  the  health  basis 
shall  be  the  only  basis.  If  NEPA  applies, 
presumably  that  basis  could  be  followed. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  did  not  raise  the 
point  of  whether  NEPA  had  a  balancing 
requirement  with  respect  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  but  under  other  acts — 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  just  said  with  respect 
to  the  clean  air  standards  Congress  it- 
self did  not  compromise  health  con- 
siderations by  economic  or  technological 
considerations,  and  that  was  clear.  No- 
body was  fooled  by  it;  that  was  clear. 

Mr,  McCLURE.  I  do  not  argue  that 
point  with  the  Senator  from  Maine  I 
think  that  is  obvious. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  Is  the  heart  of  my 
point. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  quesUon  Is 
whether  or  not  the  EInvlronmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  should  be  exempted  from 
filing  Impact  statements  in  the  broad 
range  of  the  subjects  and  not  just  the 
Clean  Air  Act. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  question  Is  the  same. 
NEPA  was  designed  to  insure  that  mis- 
sion-oriented decisions  like  those  of  the 


Atomic  Energy  Commission  must  take 
into  account  environmental  considera- 
tions. NEPA  was  not  designed  In  the  view 
of  one  of  its  authors,  namely,  me,  to  en- 
able the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to 
compromise  environmental  standards  set 
by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
It  is  that  simple.  If  Congress  decides  that 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  or  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  or  other  mission- 
oriented  agencies  should  have  the  right 
and  power  to  compromise  environmental 
values,  that  certainly  is  the  prerogative 
of  Congress. 

What  I  object  to  is  to  see  that  result 
achieved  through  the  backdoor  and  non- 
legislative  means. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Let  us  make  a  distinc- 
tion here  and  it  needs  to  be  made  be- 
cause apparently  I  have  not  made  my- 
self imderstood.  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
the  fact  that  Congress  has  set  standards 
in  the  Air  Quality  Act.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  The  question  I  have  Is 
the  implication  of  a  statement  or  a  pol- 
icy that  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  does  not  have  to  balance  factors 
where  they  are  mandated  by  Congress, 
because  the  National  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Act  said  they  must  be  balanced. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  question  depends 
on  whether  NEPA  applies  to  EPA,  and 
on  that  the  Senator  and  I  disagree. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  the  point  I  am 
trying  to  make:  Not  the  air  quality 
standards  set  by  Congress,  but  the  bal- 
ancing requirements  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  which  many 
people  feel  are  not  being  adequately  car- 
ried out  by  the  decisions  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

The  question  does  not  come  at  this 
time  whether  the  goals  of  the  Air  Qual- 
ity Act  should  be  compromised.  The 
question  is :  Absent  those  goals  and  stan- 
dards mandated  by  Congress,  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  should 
reach  a  balanced  judgment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  my  point.  What 
is  the  Senator  going  to  balance  the 
health  standards  against?  The  Senator 
is  talking  about  balancing  as  though 
those  values  would  be  balanced  against 
some  unknown. 

The  people  who  want  to  achieve  this 
balancing  judgment  by  imposing  NEPA 
on  EPA  want  to  compromise  those  en- 
vironmental values  by  forcing  the  agency 
to  take  into  account  values  Congress  has 
already  taken  into  account  and  decided 
in  favor  of  the  environmental  values. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  the  balancing 
exercise  In  the  name  of  health  stand- 
ards? "What  is  the  purpose?  Is  It  to  pro- 
tect them? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  say  that  the 
Senator  is  focused  on  the  Air  Quality 
Act. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  is  as  good  an  illustra- 
tion as  any  of  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  is  not  because  Con- 
gress set  those  standards  In  that  In- 
stance. It  said,  "Do  not  balance  It;  apply 
these  standards."  But  Congress  did  not 
in  every  environmental  field  say,  "Ignore 
balance."  It  specifically  said  to  apply 
balance  except  where  Congress  specif- 
ically provided  otherwise,  as  we  did  In 
the  Air  Quality  Act. 

The  development  of  the  environmental 


impact  statement  is  the  guarantee  of 
public  input  and  discussion  that  will 
bring  about,  the  balance  Congress  re- 
quired in  the  Environmental  Policv  Act. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  reaUy  is  not  quite 
that  simple.  First,  this  amendment  ap- 
phes  only  to  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MUSICIE.  Second,  with  respert  to 
the  Clean  Water  Act  Congress  legislated 
a  clarification  of  the  application  of 
NEPA  to  the  Clean  Water  Act  and  the  in- 
tent is  that  the  regulator>'  functions  of 
NEPA  with  regard  to  water  pollution  are 
not  covered  by  NEPA. 

With  respect  to  air,  the  health  basis  is 
simply  the  underlying  philosophy  but  it 
is  translated  across  the  board— with  re- 
spect to  the  automobile  stationary  forces, 
implementation  plans  of  the  States — 
and  in  each  case  addition  of  the  balanc- 
ing judgment  required  by  NEPA  means 
other  agencies  not  concerned  with  the 
environment  should  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  dilute  the  philosophy  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  as  reflected  in  Jie  standards  set 
imder  that  act.  I  tried  to  use  a  simple 
illustration,  which  I  think  is  pertinent, 
but  I  am  happy  to  get  into  the  more  com- 
plex standard-setting  procedures  of 
EPA;  but  they  are  the  same  as  what  the 
courts  have  held  insofar  as  the  courts 
have  s[>oken  on  it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Either  the  Senator 
misses  my  point  or  he  does  not  want  to 
debate  my  point. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  see  the  Senator's  point. 
The  Senator  does  not  see  my  explana- 
tion. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator's  expla- 
nation is  tied  to  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Would  the  Senator 
permit  me  to  make  my  statement?  I 
would  appreciate  that.  I  thank  him  for 
his  courtesy. 

The  question  Is  not  Involved  vrlth  the 
standards  set  vmder  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
because  the  Congress  has  mandated 
them,  and  I  know  the  amendment  we 
are  dealing  with  here  today  should  deal 
only  with  the  Clean  Air  Act.  That  is 
why  I  am  not  attempting  to  go  into  any 
change  in  the  amendment  that  is 
adopted  In  the  bill.  But  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine  goes  far 
beyond  this  amendment  and  he  has  said 
that  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  should  be  exempted  from  the 
balancing  that  is  required  of  sdl  other 
agencies,  and  I  am  saying  that  the  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  requires  that 
balancing.  We  stai-t  off  with  a  funda- 
mental disagreement  or  misunderstand- 
ing, perhaps,  of  what  the  environment  is. 

We  debated  this  in  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee,  of  which  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  I  are  both 
members,  for  hours  on  end  in  trying  to 
adopt  a  definition  of  the  term  "environ- 
ment," because  there  are  people  who 
have  a  narrow  definition  of  the  term 
"environment"  that  excludes  all  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  considera- 
tions that  go  into  the  entire  environment 
of  a  person  in  this  country.  One  cannot 
ignore  part  of  It  without  In  some  way 
damaging  the  environment  In  which  peo- 
ple live. 
What  good  does  it  do  for  xis  to  have 
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clean  air  and  clean  water  for  people  who 
are  starving  to  death  or  freezing?  There 
is  a  balancing  that  is  required  in  some  of 
these  decisions,  and  what  I  am  suggest- 
ing is  that  Congress  recognize  that  at  the 
time  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  was  adopted,  it  inserted  into  the  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  the  consideration 
of  factors  broad  enough,  much  broader,  I 
believe,  than  some  people  have  suggested 
that  the  term  "environment"  embraces. 

There  are  those  who  believe,  appar- 
ently, that  the  only  thing  in  the  environ- 
ment that  is  worth  protecting  is  what 
God  put  in  it.  I  would  suggest  that  there 
are  many  things  that  man  put  in  it  that 
are  worthy  of  protection  as  well.  Man  has 
made  it  possible  for  men  and  women  to 
live  better  than  animals  and  make  them 
less  subject  to  the  forces  of  nature,  and 
those  things  are  worthwhile  and  they  are 
worth  protecting,  and  the  National  En- 
vironment Policy  Act  recognizes  that 
from  that  necessity.  I  do  not  think  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  should 
be  exempted  from  the  principle  that  ap- 
plies to  every  other  agency,  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  have  made  a  proper 
evaluation  of  the  tradeoffs  that  are  re- 
quired in  these  decisions. 

Again,  I  would  say  I  know  this  amend- 
ment in  the  bill  applies  only  sc  far  as  the 
Clean  Air  Act  is  concerned.  I  take  this 
time  only  so  that  I  do  not  want  this  dis- 
cussion to  assiune  that  I  accept  this  ra- 
tionale as  being  applicable  to  every  deci- 
sion made  by  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  because  I  believe  we  are 
running  into  a  great  deal  of  trouble  be- 
cause of  that  very  narrow,  limited  inter- 
pretation of  the  word  "environment," 
and  the  very  narrow  and  limited  Inter- 
pretation of  the  responsibility  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

I  think  it  is  an  important  fact  which 
the  Congress  must  sometime  at  least 
confront — that  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  is  not  God  Almighty,  ^hat 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
has  at  times  put  blinders  on  in  ignoring 
some  of  the  factors  which  Congress  di- 
rected it  should  consider,  and  I  think  the 
environmental  impact  statement  should 
be  directed  toward  those  broad  consider- 
ations in  a  manner  which  would  not  in- 
terfere with  the  ability  to  make  decisions 
by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
which  would  In  the  long  nm  best  be 
served  by  that  policy,  and  certainly  as 
♦he  public,  the  people  of  the  country  who 
live  here  in  this  total  environment,  would 
best  be  served  by  that  interpretation  of 
the  Act. 

I  am  quite  sure,  despite  statements 
that  have  been  made  that  court  deci- 
sions always  find  the  other  way,  there 
are  court  decisions  that  have  found  that 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
must  make  that  balanced  finding  and 
that  the  decisions  that  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  makes  are 
sometimes  Indeed  major  Federal  deci- 
sions which  require  an  impact  statement 
as  required  by  the  NEPA  Act  itself. 

I  thank  the  Senator  again  for  yielding- 
thistime. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  colloquy  we  have  just  listened  to  is 
an  enormously  useful  one.  I  think  it 


touches  a  subject  that  must  be  studied  at 
great  length  at  an  appropriate  time. 

I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  share  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine's  ap- 
prehensions as  to  the  effect  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  action.  As  I 
read  that  statute,  it  does  not  in  any  de- 
gree change  existing  law,  though;  to  the 
extent  that  NEPA  impacts  on  EPA,  there 
has  been  no  change  whatever ;  therefore, 
curative  amendments  are  not  required. 
But  I  do  believe  the  NEPA  procedure 
requires  a  check  list,  as  it  were,  that  is 
enormously  useful,  and  it  is  one  that  I 
beUeve  from  time  to  time  the  EPA  could 
have  availed  itself  of  with  great  benefit 
to  all  concerned. 

But  I  do  agree  that  what  we  are  dis- 
ciissing  here  affects  only  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  and  I  do  hope  that  at  some  later  time 
we  might  have  a  chance,  in  a  review 
of  the  NEPA  legislation,  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  explore  further  whether  or 
not  environmental  needs,  broadly  de- 
fined, would  not  be  better  served  by 
bringing  EI'A  under  the  overall  umbrella 
of  requiring  impact  statements. 

Mr.  MU8KIE.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  would  Uke  to  make  the 
point  which  I  made  In  my  opening  state- 
ment, that  adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  not  prohibit  Mr.  Train  from  filing 
"voluntary"  statements  which  he  has 
announced  he  will  file,  but  it  would  pro- 
hibit the  imposition  of  mandatory  re- 
quirements which  would  have  the  effect, 
conceivably,  of  upsetting  statutory  EPA 
procedures. 

So,  as  I  understand  what  the  Senator 
is  saying,  it  seems  to  me  this  amendment 
is  consistent  with  his  view  of  what  ought 
to  be  done  if  Mr.  Train  follows  through 
on  the  "voluntary"  statements. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maine  for  that  clarification.  He 
does,  of  course,  state  the  intent  of  his 
amendment — that  it  does  not  preclude 
voluntary  compliance. 

I  would  say  that  one  thing  I  am  a  little 
concerned  about  with  reference  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine's  statement, 
namely,  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  environmental  policy  legislation  to 
affect  environmental  protection  agen- 
cies, and  I  say  that  because  I  believe  the 
debate  at  the  time  named  the  National 
Park  Service  as  an  environmental 
agency. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  No.  What  we  had  in 
mind,  may  I  say  to  the  Senator — and 
I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  clarify 
that — was  those  environmental  protec- 
tion agencies  with  regxUatory  authority, 
without  spelling  out  the  authority  in  the 
statute.  We  wtuited  to  exclude  agencies 
whose  legislators  responsibility  could  be 
offset  by  that  legislation.  It  is  in  that  lim- 
ited sense,  not  in  the  overall  sense,  in- 
cluding the  Park  Service,  the  Forest 
Service,  and  all  the  rest,  that  we  used  the 
term  environmental  protection  activ- 
ities. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  just  briefly,  because  I  think 
It  would  be  instructive  if  we  included  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  so  that  people 
reading  the  Record  might  have  it  forth- 


with, without  having  to  go  outside  the 
Record  to  determine  what  It  is  I  am 
trying  to  say,  the  applicable  part  of  the 
statute? 

The  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  in  title  I,  section  101,  includes  in 
its  first  subsection  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

To  use  all  practicable  means  and  measures. 
Including  financial  and  technical  assistance, 
in  a  manner  calculated  to  foster  and  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare,  to  create  and  main- 
tain conditions  under  which  man  and  nature 
can  exist  in  productive  harmony,  and  fulfill 
the  social,  economic,  and  other  requirements 
of  present  and  future  generations  of  Amer- 
icans. 

I  think  it  is  useful  to  have  that  lan- 
guage from  the  Environmental  Policy 
Act  included  in  this  act. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  for  yielding 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
scribe fully  to  that  philosophy.  I  did  so 
at  the  time  I  offered  the  environmental 
impact  statement  amendment  to  the 
act. 

Mr.  BUCKLEar.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  17.  after  line  2,  add  a  new  para- 
graph (c). 

"(C)  No  parking  surcharge  regulation 
may  be  required  by  the  Administrator  under 
paragraph  (1 )  of  this  subsection  as  a  part 
of  an  applicable  Implementation  plan.  All 
parking  surcharge  regulations  previously  re- 
quired by  the  Administrator  shall  b«  void 
upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subpara- 
graph. This  subparagraph  shall  not  pre- 
vent the  Administrator  from  approving 
parking  surcharges  If  they  are  adopted  and 
submitted  by  a  State  as  part  of  an  appli- 
cable implementation  plan.  The  Adminis- 
trator may  not  condition  approval  of  any  im- 
plementation plan  submitted  by  a  State  on 
such  plan's  Including  a  parking  surcharge 
regulation. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  asked 
that  the  clerk  not  read  the  amendment 
further  because  the  language  is  very 
simple.  It  eliminates  a  surcharge  on 
downtown  parking. 

The  language  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. It  is  a  part  of  the  bill  which  has 
already  been  passed  in  the  other  body. 
It  is  language  with  which  we  are  fa- 
miliar because  the  Senate  adopted  simi- 
lar language.  I  feel  that  it  is  necessary 
language,  not  because  I  have  any  lack  of 
concern  over  the  congestion  in  down- 
town Washington,  which  brings  about 
many  problems,  including  the  problem 
because  it  Is  a  complex  problem,  a  prob- 
lem with  social  overtones,  a  problem 
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with  economic  oveiiones,  it  goes  to  the 
heart  of  every  \irban  concern  we  have. 

This  is  not  a  decision  which  should  be 
made  by  any  single  agency.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem of  a  complex  nature.  Many  coun- 
tries in  the  world  have  attacked  the 
problem  of  downtown  traffic  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  before 
us  some  of  the  alternatives,  some  of  the 
several  different  kinds  of  solutions,  and 
not  merely  be  restricted  to  a  single, 
rather  dull,  blunt  economic  club  which 
can  be  waved  over  the  heads  of  those 
who  have  to  commute  into  lu-ban  areas 
In  order  to  earn  a  living.  We  ought  to 
have  a  full  variety  of  solutions  available 
before  we  make  the  decision.  I  should 
like  to  see  an  economic  surcharge  pro- 
vision included  in  the  pending  bill  as  it 
Is  included  in  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  fully 
xmderstand  the  Senator's  concern  and 
his  point  of  view. 

This  provision,  which  was  included  in 
the  earlier  conference  report  on  this 
general  subject,  is  not  included  in  the 
Senate  bill  at  this  point  because  the  Sen- 
ate committee  has  never  held  hearings 
on  this  subject.  The  House  committee 
has.  It  Includea  the  provision  in  the 
legislation  last  December  and  insisted 
upon  It  vigorously  in  conference.  We  ac- 
cepted It  at  that  point  for  the  purpose 
of  that  legislation.     [ 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mf.  President,  I  think 
the  fact  that  we  have  not  had  hearings 
in  the  Senate  is  all  the  more  reason  to 
withhold  this  particular  power  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  imderstand  the  Sen- 
ator's point.  The  other  reason  why  we 
did  not  Include  the  provision  in  the  bill 
at  this  time  is  that  we  thought  that  in 
the  emergency,  favorable  terms  have  ap- 
peared during  the  past  few  months,  and 
we  ought  at  least  to  discuss  this  Issue 
again  in  conference. 

We  would  not  have  a  meaningful  dis- 
cussion if  the  Issue  were  not  in  con- 
ference, and  we  fully  expect  to  have  a 
discussion.  We  fully  expect  that  the 
House  will  be  vigorous  In  Its  presentation 
of  its  point  of  view.  We  are  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land and  others  share  that  point  of  view. 
We  will  fully  take  that  matter  Into  ac- 
count as  we  get  Into  the  conference. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
reassured  by  the  opinion  or  view  Just 
expressed  by  the  dlstlngiiished  Senator 
from  Maine.  I  want  to  be  assured,  how- 
ever, that  there  la  a  body  of  opinion  In 
the  Senate  which  questions  whether  or 
not  that  particular  power  should  be  del- 
egated at  the  expense  of  those  who  have 
to  earn  their  living  by  driving  into 
metropolitan  areas  all  over  the  coimtry. 
We  believe  that  the  variety  of  other  solu- 
tions should  be  examined  very  carefully 
before  we  take  action. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  may 
say  further  that  It  was  the  purpose  of  the 
earlier  conference  agreement  in  that  the 
pstrklng  sxircharge  provision  shoiild  be 
set  aside  so  that  we  could  have  hearings 
this  year.  The  Senate  committee  f  uUy 
expects  to  have  hearings  sometime  this 
year  oa  this  lasue. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  with 


that  assurance,  on  which  I  know  I  can 
rely,  and  know  that  all  Senators  can  rely, 
tlrnt  this  problem  will  get  some  sym- 
pathetic consideration  from  the  confer- 
ees, I  will  not  Insist  on  a  vote  on  this 
amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  we  are  fighting  a  time  constraint 
under  the  previous  unanimous-consent 
agreement.  However,  I  think  that  there 
is  a  potential  conflict,  or  a  bit  of  a  con- 
flict, between  two  of  the  acts  we  are 
dealing  with.  That  conflict  comes  up  be- 
cause of  the  change  that  we  have  made 
in  the  coal  conversion  sections  of  the  bill 
that  did  not  exist  imdcr  the  previous 
sections  of  the  bill,  when  we  had  agreed 
that  the  Federal  Administrator  could 
mandate  coal  conversion. 

We  can  now  under  this  arrangement 
only  suggest  it  and  stimulate  It.  How- 
ever, If  the  State  or  local  regulations  are 
more  stringent,  we  can  suggest  to  them 
that  they  change  those  restrictions,  but 
we  cannot  mandate  them.  The  result 
could  be  that  under  a  strict  State  statute, 
some  State  standards  may  require  the 
use  of  low  sulfur  fuel  beyond  that  neces- 
sary to  meet  primary  or  secondary 
standards  under  the  act. 

It  might  be  felt  that  the  Federal 
Administrator  must  allocate  the  low 
sulfur  fuel  and  leave  the  rest  of  the 
country  to  buy  whatever  higher  sulfur 
fuel  might  exist. 

There  Is  a  section  in  this  act  that  we 
are  now  considering  which  seeks  to  say 
that  that  result  would  not  necessarily 
occur,  and  that  whatever  changes  are 
necessary  In  the  administration  of  the 
Mandatory  Allocation  Act  would  occur 
because  of  the  amendment  to  this  act. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  Senator  raised  this  point  in  the  ex- 
ecutive meeting  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  yesterday,  and  I  think  It  has 
been  resolved  in  section  6(a),  which 
reads: 

Any  allocation  program  provided  for  In 
section  8  of  this  Act  or  In  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  shall,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable.  Include 
measures  to  assure  that  available  low  sulfur 
fuel  wUl  be  distributed  on  a  priority  basis 
to  those  areas  of  the  coxintry  designated  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  as  requiring  low  sulfur 
fuel  to  avoid  or  minimize  adverse  Impact  on 
public  health. 

To  give  this  meaning  In  my  own  words, 
it  is  the  Intent  of  this  provision  to  In- 
sure that  clean  fuels  and  conforming 
fuels  are  used,  with  the  highest  priority 
given  to  protecting  primary  ambient  air 


standards,  which  are  the  health  protec- 
tio:i  standards,  and  that  beyond  that, 
fuel  should  be  distributed  in  accordance 
with  the  general  authority  of  the  admin- 
istrator. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  So  tliat  it  could  not, 
then,  result  in  violation  oi  primary  am- 
bient air  standards  in  one  area  of  the 
country  in  order  to  comply  with  stricter 
stanCiSU'ds  in  some  other  State  or  local 
area? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  v.ill 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  wish  to  reaffirm 
what  the  able  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE)  has  stated.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  addressed  this 
subject  in  a  ver>'  knov.ledgeable  manner 
witliin  the  committee's  executive  session 
on  this  legislation.  I  appreciate,  as  I  am 
sure  all  of  us  do  within  the  committee, 
the  opportunity  to  clarify  this  point  as  it 
has  been  done  by  Senator  Muskie. 

As  I  noted,  I  wish  to  reaffirm  what 
Senator  Muskie  has  said. 

I  think  it  Is  Important  and  necessary 
to  clarify  situations  of  this  type.  I  again 
commend  the  Senator  from  Idsdio  for 
bringing  tliis  matter  to  our  attention,  so 
that  it  could  be  handled  and  clarified  in 
this  manner. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  both  Senators 
for  their  information.  That  is  certainly 
in  accord  with  my  understanding. 

Mr.  President,  during  consideration  of 
the  bill  before  us,  I  believe  that  It  Is  Im- 
portant that  we  keep  In  mind  another 
bill — considered  and  passed  last  year — 
the  Einergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act. 
When  Congress  passed  that  measure,  we 
granted  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  authority  to  take  fuel  from 
one  State,  smd  give  it  to  another.  Not 
only  did  we  grant  that  authority,  we  di- 
rected him  to  exercise  It. 

The  changes  In  the  Clean  Air  Act  be- 
ing considered  today  are  directly  re- 
lated to  that  allocation  authority  grant- 
ed last  year.  And,  one  of  the  key  issues 
involved  Is  the  setting  of  sulfur  stand- 
ards by  local  or  State  governments 
which  are  far  stricter  than  those  re- 
quired by  Federal  law.  Are  we.  In  effect, 
to  reward  cities  and  States  which  set  un- 
reasonable standards  for  the  sulfur 
content  of  fuels,  and  penalize  regions 
which  have  not.  Are  we  to  see  continued 
use  of  home  heating  oil  by  utilities  and 
Industries,  who  could  use  coal  or  resid- 
ual fuel  oil?  I  believe  that  it  is  essential 
that  local  and  State  governments  recog- 
nize their  responsibility  to  set  reason- 
able standards  for  fuel  composition,  and 
not  bow  to  political  pressures  with  the 
hope  that  the  Federal  Government  will 
bail  them  out,  at  the  expense  of  their 
neighbors. 

Obviously,  it  would  be  politically  ad- 
vantageous for  any  locality  to  demand 
almost  zero  sulfur  content  for  any  fuel 
burned  within  its  boimdaries,  if  they 
could  be  certain  that  they  would  receive 
adequate  fuel  supplies  at  their  neighbor's 
expense.  I  believe  the  Congress  should 
be  firmly  on  record  as  opposed  to  such  ac- 
tions. During  these  times  of  continuing 
fuel  shortages  and  continuing  concern 
for  clean  air,  every  State,  county,  and 
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city  has  an  obligation  to  carry  its  share 
of  the  burden,  and  not  to  expect  to  burn 
all  natural  gas  or  home  heating  oil,  while 
others  burn  3  percent  sulfur  coal. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
on  the  Public  Works  Committee  in  intro- 
ducing this  proposed  legislation.  It  does 
not  represent — as  some  have  charged — a 
"gutting"  of  the  Clean  Air  Act — nor  does 
it  represent  an  ideal  solution  to  the  criti- 
cal energy  problems  facing  this  country. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  v>en  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  14368)  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  only 
to  make  a  statement  with  regard  to  my 
personal  relationship  to  this  measure.  As 
the  senior  Republican  on  the  committee, 
it  has  been  my  duty  to  follow  the  devel- 
opment of  the  automobile  emissions  sec- 
tion and  the  coal  conversion  section  of 
the  bill. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  each  Member 
of  the  Senate,  of  course,  to  determine 
whether  or  not  he  has  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest. It  is  my  judgment  that  I  do  not. 
But  so  the  Record  will  be  entirely  com- 
plete, and  everyone  will  understand  what 
the  situation  is,  I  would  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  that  I  am  the  owner  of  a  part- 
nership interest  in  a  substantial  tract  of 
land  in  Tennessee  which  I  purchased 
from  my  father's  estate,  on  which  there 
are  known  coal  reserves  and  known  oil 
and  gas  reserves.  I  am  not  involved  in 
production  of  either  oil  and  gas  or  coal, 
but  lest  I  be  misunderstood,  I  wanted  to 
make  that  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is:  Shall  it  pass? 
The  bill  (H.R.  14368)  was  passed. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments 
to  H.R.  14368  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OCBcer  appointed  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  MusKiE.  Mr.  Montota,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  Baker,  Mr. 
Buckley,  and  Mr.  Fannin  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


Wheat  Trade  Convention  and  the  Food 
Aid  Convention  constituting  the  Inter- 
national Wheat  Agreement,  1971,  was 
communicated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Marks,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
the  Protocols  for  the  Extension  of  the 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  the  consideration  of  S.  3267, 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  the  final  order  of  yester- 
day provided  for  the  Senate's  taking  up 
the  education  bill  at  this  time,  rather 
than  the  energy  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  was 
at  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-^RD.  No;  I  prepared 
the  order  that  upon  the  disposition  of 
the  House  message,  and  no  later  than 
12  o'clock  noon,  the  Senate  would  go  to 
the  education  bill. 


EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF   1974 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (S.  1539)  to  amend  and  extend  cer- 
tain acts  relating  to  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-VTID.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  WTRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
that  has  been  consumed  by  the  quorum 
call  not  be  charged  against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'XTID.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  12:30  p.m.  today,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  the  recess  not  be  charged  to  either 
side. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  ques 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
11:57  a.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess 
until  12:30  p.m.,  at  which  time  the 
Senate  reassembled  at  12:30  p.m.,  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
<Mr.  Nelson). 


MESSAGE      PROM      THE      HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  6574)  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  increase  the 
maximum  amount  of  Servicemen's 
Group  Life  Insurance  to  $20,000,  to  pro- 
vide full-time  coverage  thereunder  for 
certain  members  of  the  Reserves  and 
National  Guard,  to  authorize  the  con- 
version of  such  insurance  to  Veteran's 
Group  Life  Insurance,  to  authorize  allot- 
ments from  the  pay  of  members  of  the 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States  for 
group  life  insurance  premiums,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Vice  President. 


EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1539)  to  amend 
and  extend  certain  acts,  relating  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  pro- 
grams and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  be  charged 
equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  present  bill 
in  the  committee,  I  gave  a  great  deal  of 
study  to  the  inequities  and  anomaUes  in 
Public  Law  81-874,  the  so-caUed  impact 
aid  program.  During  this  time,  I  at- 
tempted to  analyze  the  basic  rationale 
for  the  program  and  then  develop  an 
approach  to  the  distribution  of  this  aid 
which  would  be  more  fully  in  keeping 
with  the  basic  intent  of  the  original  act. 
I  made  a  proposal  on  this  matter  which 
was  not  accepted  by  a  majority  of  the 
committee,  at  least  in  part,  because  the 
data  upon  which  a  projection  of  its  im- 
pact could  be  based  was  unavailable.  To- 
day, I  am  submitting  an  amendment 
which  would  simply  mandate  that  the 
necessary  data  be  collected  as  part  of  a 
general  collection  of  Public  Law  81-874 
data  by  the  new  National  Center  for 
Educational  Statistics.  But  before  calling 
up  this  amendment,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
plain my  proposal,  for  the  information 
of  my  colleagues. 

The  basic  intent  of  the  impact  aid  pro- 
gram, as  I  understand  it,  is  to  reimburse 
those  areas  which  are  somehow  injured 
as  a  result  of  the  proximity  of  a  tax-free 
Federal  installation.  In  many  cases, 
there  certainly  is  such  injury.  An  exam- 
ple would  be  a  military  Installation  oc- 
cupying relatively  valuable  land  and 
which  pays  its  employees  lower-than-av- 
erage  wages  for  the  area.  But  in  the  al- 
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most  30  years  since  the  initiation  of  this 
program,  there  have  been  changes  in  the 
nature  of  Federal  installations  as  well  as 
Federal  salary  levels.  The  result  has  been 
many  situations  where  the  location  of  a 
Federal  installation  in  a  community,  es- 
pecially a  facility  which  takes  a  limited 
amount  of  property  and  whose  employees 
are  paid  considerably  above  the  local  av- 
erage, is  actually  a  significant  boon  to 
the  local  economy  rather  than  any  detri- 
ment to  it.  The  relatively  higher  salaried 
Federal  employees  are  able  to  live  in 
more  expensive  houses  (which  pay 
higher  property  taxes),  and  they  spend 
their  salaries  with  local  merchants,  thus 
paying  sales  taxes  as  well  as  enriching 
the  local  economy.  That  such  installa- 
tions are  no  drag  on  their  localities  is 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  tremendous 
howl  that  is  raised  when  one  of  these 
facilities  is  closed  down  or  moved. 

My  basic  contention  is  that  because 
Federal  money  for  education  is  a  severely 
limited  commodity,  the  amounts  flowing 
to  districts  which  are  actually  being  en- 
riched by  the  Federal  presence  (even 
after  the  tax  loss  on  the  building  is  de- 
ducted) sllould  be  somewhat  curtailed. 
The  limited  resources  we  have  available 
should  be  Channeled  to  those  areas  most 
In  need  of  it  (under  title  I  and  other 
sections  of  this  bill)  and  to  those  areas 
most  deserving  of  it,  in  terms  of  the 
original  intent  of  Public  Law  81-874. 

In  light  of  this,  the  proposal  I  made 
would  attempt  to  measure,  or  at  least 
get  some  Indication  of,  the  actual  impact 
of  a  given  Federal  facility  in  a  school 
district.  Clearly,  this  "actual  impact"  is 
difficult  to  measure  with  any  kind  of  pre- 
cision. Indeed,  the  present  program 
makes  no  attempt  to  take  such  a  meas- 
urement at  all,  but  instead  assumes  a 
uniform  negative  impact  in  all  types  of 
school  districts  by  all  types  of  installa- 
tions. My  proposal  would  alter  this  by 
determining  how  the  per  capita  income 
in  the  individual  school  district  related 
to  the  national  per  capita  income.  If  the 
district  figure  exceeded  the  national  fig- 
ure, this  would  be  taken  as  an  indication 
that  the  Federal  facility  in  that  district 
was  probably  assisting  In  the  economic 
strength  of  the  district  or  at  least  was 
not  as  much  a  negative  influence  as  a 
similar  facility  in  a  lower  income  dis- 
trict. Therefore,  the  "rich"  district's  en- 
titlement to  funds  under  this  program 
would  be  decreased  to  the  extent  that 
the  district's  per  capita  income  exceeded 
that  of  the  Nation  at  large.  In  other 
words,  a  district  whose  per  capita  income 
was  twice  the  national  average  would 
lose  one-half  its  entitlement. 

Obviously,  a  proposal  of  this  kind 
would  have  to  be  phased  in,  and  provi- 
sion for  this  would  have  to  be  made.  Also 
districts  imusually  heavily  dependent  on 
this  program  probably  should  be  given 
some  special  consideration. 

Unfortunately,  the  detailed  impact  of 
this  or  any  similar  proposal  is  impossible 
to  determine  at  the  present  time  because 
of  the  unavailability  of  the  school  dis- 
trict per  capita  income  figui-es.  I  am  in- 
formed that  this  data  can  be  assembled 
and  am,  therefore,  moving  tliat  this 
task  be  assigned  to  the  new  National 


Center  for  Educational  Statistics  estab- 
lished in  the  bill.  In  this  way,  the  base 
will  be  available  for  the  exploration  of 
all  alternatives  for  the  reform  of  this 
program. 

The  proposal  I  have  put  forward  is  not 
set  in  concrete;  I  welcome  the  comments 
and  suggestions  of  those  interested  in 
this  problem.  It  is  my  hope  that  out  of 
this  year's  work  by  the  committee, 
which,  I  should  say,  is  a  significant  re- 
form in  itself,  and  future  consideration 
of  other  alternatives,  we  may  arrive  at 
a  more  rational  and  equitable  impact  aid 
program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  proposal  I  made 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  be  inserted  at  tliis  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(3)  Amend  section  3(d)  of  PL  874,  81.st 
Congress,  as  proposed  to  be  amended  In  S. 
1539  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

••(3)  (A)  (I)  In  the  case  of  any  fiscal  year 
beginning  after  June  30,  1975,  if  the  per 
capita  Income  In  the  school  district  of  a 
local  educational  agency  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  exceeds  the  per  capita  In  the 
United  States  for  such  fiscal  year,  the  amount 
of  the  payment  to  which  such  agency  shall 
be  entitled  under  this  section  with  respect 
to  children  to  whom  a  determination  Is  made 
under  subsection  (b)  for  that  fiscal  year  shall 
be  reduced  as  Is  provided  In  division  (11). 

•■(11)  The  amount  by  which  the  entitle- 
ment of  any  local  educational  agency  shall 
be  reduced  shall  be  the  percentage  expressed 
when  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  per 
capita  Income  of  the  United  States  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  by  the  per  capita  In- 
come of  the  school  district  of  such  agency 
for  such  year  by  the  reduction  factor  for 
that  year  (specified  In  division  (lU))  Is  sub- 
tracted from  1.00. 

•■(ill)  Por  the  purposes  of  division  (11)  the 
reduction  factor  shall  be — 

"(I)  1.4  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976; 

'■(11)  1.26  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1977; 

"(ni)  1.1  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June 
30,  1978; 

"(IV)    1.0  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

"(B)  (I)  Por  the  purposes  of  subparagraph 
(A),  the  term  'per  capital  Income'  means  the 
total  personal  income  In  the  school  district 
or  lixthe  United  States,  as  the  case  may  be, 
divld||lll  by  the  population  In  the  school  dis- 
trict or  in  the  United  States,  as  the  case 
may  be.  ,  _ 

"(11)  The  Commissioner  shall  determine 
the  per  capita  income  for  each  school  district 
in  the  United  States  entitled  to  payment 
under  this  section  and  lor  the  United  States 
and  determine  the  percentage  by  which  the 
per  capita  Income  In  each  school  district  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  subparagraph  i  A)  and  publish  such 
determinations  In  the  Federal  Register  be- 
tween July  1  and  August  31  of  each  even- 
numbered  year,  beginning  with  calendar  year 
1974.  Each  such  determination  shall  be  con- 
clusive for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning after  such  publication. 

"(Ill)  Determinations  under  divisions  (1) 
and  (il)  shaU  be  on  the  basis  of  the  average 
of  the  per  capita  incomes  for  the  three  most 
recent  consecutive  years  for  which  satisfac- 
tory data  is  available  to  the  Commissioner 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 


"(D)  The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  to  any  local  educational  agency — 

"(I)  with  respect  to  which  the  number  of 
children  determined  under  subsection  (b) 
amounts  to  at  least  30  per  centum  of  the 
total  number  of  children  who  were  in  aver- 
age daily  attendance  at  the  schools  of  s\ich 
agency  during  such  fiscal  year  and  for  whom 
such  agency  provided  free  public  education; 
or 

■•<ii»  during  any  fiscal  year  In  which  such 
agency  receives  more  than  25  per  centum 
of  the  funds  for  its  total  current  exi)endl- 
tures  from  payments  tmder  this  title  as  cal- 
culated without  regard  to  this  paragraph:  or 

"(111)  with  respect  to  which  the  nvimber  of 
children  determined  under  section  131  (b) 
(3)  (C)  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  amounts  to 
at  least  10,000. " 

In  determining  the  total  number  of  chil- 
dren In  attendance  at  the  schools  of  a  local 
educational  agency  pursuant  to  clause  (i)  in 
the  preceding  sentence  for  any  fiscal  year, 
the  Commissioner  shall  not  include  any  chil- 
dren with  respect  to  whom  a  determination 
is  made  under  subsection  (a). 

"(E)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  'United  States'  means  the  fifty 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia." 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  commend  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  for  his  efforts  in  the 
committee  and  here  on  the  difficult  prob- 
lem of  impact  aid  reform.  He  had  some 
very  constructive  thoughts  in  some  of  the 
amendments  that  we  considered  in  the 
committee,  but  we  did  not  know  the  full 
effect  of  those  amendments,  and  for  that 
reason  they  were  not  acted  upon  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  why  I  think  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  in 
his  data  collection  amendment  is  excel- 
lent. It  would  give  us  the  information 
we  might  need  at  another  time  in  order 
to  make  a  better  judgment  and  evalua- 
tion on  those  factors.  So  I  believe  that 
the  Senator's  approach  is  correct. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Maine  wish  to 
call  up  his  amendment  at  this  time? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  do.  I  believe  that 
it  is  appropriate  to  call  up  my  amend- 
ment. It  would  mandate  that  informa- 
tion regarding  school  district  per  capita 
income  be  collected  and  the  information 
be  examined  along  with  other  informa- 
tion concerning  the  impact  aid  program. 

I  have  already  explained  the  amend- 
ment and  the  need  for  it.  I  hope  that  tho 
information  it  produces  will  be  helpful  to 
the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
require  unanimous  consent  for  the  Sen- 
ator to  call  up  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  my  amendment 
be  considered  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
yield  me  1  minute. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  know  what  the 
amendment  is  about? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  It  is  basically  an 
amendment  calling  for  a  study  to  get  in- 
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formation  with  respect  to  the  income 
level  in  impacted  aid  school  districts.  It 
has  no  actual  effect  on  the  allocation  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  is  this  the 
amendment  to  the  McClellan  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  No.  It  is  a  separate 
amendment.  It  would  require  unanimous 
consent  to  call  it  up. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  being  set  aside 
for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  My  amendment  has 
not  been  called  up  as  yet. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  no  objection. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  recognizes  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  293,  Una  21,  omit  "and"; 
On  page  293.  line  25,  omit  the  period  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  ",  and"  and  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(6)  an  estimate  of  the  per  capita  Income 
for  the  area  served  by  each  local  educational 
agency  which  Is  entitled  to  financial  assist- 
ance under  such  sections  3(a>  and  3(b)  for 
the  second  preceding  fiscal  year,  such  esti- 
mate to  be  based  on  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus 1970  decennial  census  or  other  suitable 
data  as  may  be  available  and  to  Include  a 
listing  of  the  specific  procedures  and  as- 
sumptions used  In  deriving  such  estimate 
and  an  analysis  of  any  data  or  other  pro- 
cedural limitations." 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  already  explained  the  amendment 
In  my  previous  remarks.  I  do  not  see  any 
necessity  to  re-explain  it.  It  simply  calls 
for  the  collection  of  per  capita  income 
data  for  impacted  aid  school  districts 
and  will  have  no  effect  on  the  allocation 
of  funds  under  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tlcm  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  for  accepting  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1304.  which  has 
some  30  cosponsors,  and  ask  that  it  be 
read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  discon- 
tinued. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  131.  begUmlng  with  line  18,  strike 
out  through  line  10  on  page  152  and  Insert 
Id  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

(2)  (A)  (1)  Section  103(a)  of  such  tiUe  I  is 
(uneoded  to  read  as  follows: 

••Sec.  103.  (a)  (1)  There  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for   each   fiscal   year   for   tlM 


purpose  of  this  paragraph  3  per  centum  of 
the  amount  appropriated  for  such  year  for 
payments  to  States  under  section  143(a) 
(other  than  payments  under  such  section  to 
Jurisdictions  excluded  from  the  term  'State' 
by  this  subsection,  and  payments  under  part 
B),  and  there  shall  be  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  additional  siuns  as  will 
assure  at  least  the  same  level  of  funding  un- 
der this  title  as  In  fiscal  year  1973  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Gunm.  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  payments  pur- 
.suant  to  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (d).  The  amount  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph  shall  be  allotted  by  the 
Commissioner  (A)  among  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  according  to 
their  respective  need  for  grants  under  this 
part,  and  (B)  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  the  amoimt  necessary  (1)  to  make  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (d),  and  (11)  to  make  payments  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (d). 
The  grant  which  a  local  educational  agency 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  is  eli- 
gible to  receive  shall  be  determined  pursuant 
to  such  criteria  as  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines will  best  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title. 

■■(2>  In  any  case  in  which  tlie  Commis- 
floner  determines  that  satisfactory  data  for 
that  purpose  are  available,  the  grant  which 
a  local  educational  agency  in  a  State  shall 
be  eligible  to  receive  under  this  part  for  a 
fiscal  year  shall  (except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (3) )  be  determined  by  multiplying 
the  nunaber  of  chUdren  counted  imder  sub- 
section (ci  by  40  per  centum  of  the  amount 
determined  under  the  next  sentence.  The 
amount  aetermined  under  this  sentence 
shall  be  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
in  the  State  except  that  (A)  If  the  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  State  Is  less 
Vnan  80  per  centum  of  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  in  the  United  States,  such 
amount  shall  be  80  per  centum  of  the  aver- 
age per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  United 
States,  or  (B)  if  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure in  the  State  is  more  than  120  per 
centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
in  the  United  States,  such  amount  shall  be 
120  per  centtim  of  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  in  the  United  States.  In  any 
case  in  which  such  data  are  not  available, 
subject  to  paragraph  (3),  the  grant  for  any 
local  educational  agency  in  a  State  shall  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  such  grants  for  all  such  agencies 
in  the  county  or  counties  in  which  the 
school  district  of  the  particular  agency  is 
located,  which  aggregate  amount  shall  be 
equal  to  the  aggregate  amount  determined 
under  the  two  preceding  sentences  for  such 
county  or  counties,  and  shall  be  allocated 
among  those  agencies  upon  such  equitable 
basis  as  may  be  determined  by  the  State 
educational  agency  in  accordance  with  basic 
criteria  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner. 

"(3)  (A)  Upon  determination  by  the  State 
educational  agency  that  a  local  educational 
agency  In  the  State  is  unable  or  xmwilling 
to  provide  for  the  special  educational  needs 
of  children  described  in  clause  (C)  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (c),  who  are  Uving 
in  institutions  for  neglected  or  delinquent 
children,  the  State  educational  agency  shall, 
if  It  assumes  resp>onsibillty  for  the  special 
educational  needs  of  such  children,  be  eligi- 
ble to  rectiive  the  portion  of  the  allocation 
to  such  neglected  or  delinquent  children, 
but  If  the  State  educational  agency  does  not 
assume  such  responsibility,  any  other  State 
or  local  public  agency,  as  determined  by  reg- 
ulations established   by  Ute  Commissioner, 


which  does  a&sume  such  responsibility  shall 
be  eligible  to  receive  such  portion  of  the 
allocation. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  local  educational 
a^ncles  which  serve  In  whole  or  in  part  the 
same  geographical  area,  and  in  the  case  of 
a  local  educational  agency  which  provides 
free  public  education  for  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  chUdren  who  reside  in  the  school 
district  of  another  local  educational  agency, 
the  State  educational  agency  may  allocate 
the  amount  of  the  grants  for  those  agencies 
among  them  in  such  manner  as  it  deter- 
mines will  best  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title. 

"(4)  For  ptu-poses  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'State'  does  not  include  the  Conunon- 
wealth  of  Puerto  Klco,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.". 

(11)  Section  103(b)  of  such  title  I  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "aged  five  to  seven- 
teen, inclusive,  described  in  clauses  (A),  (B), 
and  (C)  of  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph 
(2)  of  subsection  (a)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "counted  under  subsectiou  (c)". 

(B)  Section  103(c)  of  such  title  I  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)(1)  The  number  of  children  to  be 
counted  for  purposes  of  this  section  is  the 
aggregate  of  (A)  the  number  of  chUdren  aged 
five  to  seventeen,  inclusive.  In  the  school  dis- 
trict of  the  local  educational  agency  from 
families  below  the  poverty  level  as  deter- 
mined under  parafiraph  (2)  (A).  (B)  two- 
thirds  of  the  number  of  children  aged  five  to 
seventeen,  inclusive,  in  the  school  district  of 
such  agency  from  families  above  the  poverty 
level  as  determined  imder  paragraph  (2)  (B) , 
and  (C)  the  number  of  chUdren  aged  five  to 
seventeen.  Inclusive,  in  the  school  district  of 
such  agency  living  in  InsUtutlons  for 
neglected  or  delinquent  chUdren  (other  than 
such  institutions  operated  by  the  United 
States)  but  not  counted  pursuant  to  section 
123  for  the  purposes  of  a  grant  to  a  State 
agency,  or  being  supported  In  foster  homes 
with  public  funds.". 

(C)  (1)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  103  is  re- 
designated as  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
(c). 

(li)  The  first  sentence  of  such  paragraph 
(2)  as  redesignated  by  this  section  is 
amended  to  reiwl  as  follows : 

"(A)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  determine  the  number  of 
children  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive, 
from  famUies  below  the  poverty  level  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data 
available  from  the  Department  of  Commerce 
for  local  educational  agencies  (or.  If  such 
data  are  not  available  for  such  agencies,  for 
counties):  and  in  determining  the  families 
which  are  below  the  poverty  level,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  utUlze  the  criteria  of  poverty 
used  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  In  com- 
piling the  1970  deceimlal  census.". 

(ill)  The  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  such  subsection  (c)  (as  redesignated  by 
this  section)  Is  repealed. 

(Iv)  The  third  sentence  of  such  paragraph 
(2)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  determine  the  number  of  chUdren  aped 
five  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  from  families 
above  the  poverty  level  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  such  children  from  families  re- 
ceiving an  annual  Income,  In  excess  of  the 
current  criteria  of  poverty,  from  payments 
under  the  program  c^  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act;  and  In  making  such  determinations 
the  Secretary  shall  utUize  the  criteria  of 
poverty  used  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Censtis  In 
compiling  the  1970  decennial  census  for  a 
nonfarm  family  at  four  in  such  form  as  those 
criteria  have  been  updated  by  Increases  in 
tbe   Consumer   Price   Index,   The   Secretary 
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shall  determine  the  number  of  such  chil- 
dren and  the  nimiber  of  children  of  such 
ages  living  in  institutions  for  neglected  or 
delinquent  chUdren.  or  being  supported  in 
foster  homes  with  public  funds,  on  the  basis 
of  the  caseload  data  for  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary of  the  preceding  fiscal  year  (using,  in 
the  case  of  children  described  in  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  the  criteria  of  poverty  and  the 
form  of  such  criteria  required  by  such  sen- 
tence which  were  determined  for  the  second 
calendar  year  preceding  such  month  of  Jan- 
uary) or,  to  the  extent  that  such  data  are 
not  available  to  him  before  April  i  of  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  Secretary's  deter- 
mination is  made,  then  on  the  basis  of  the 
most  recent  reliable  data  available  to  him 
at  the  time  of  such  determination. '. 

(v)  The  fourth  sentence  of  such  paragraph 
(2;  (as  redesignated  by  this  section)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "When" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"(C)  When";  and  by  striking  out  'having  an 
annual  income  less  than  the  low-income  fac- 
tor (established  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c))"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "below 
the  poverty  level  (as  determined  under  para- 
graph (A)  of  this  subsection )  ". 

(vl)  Section  103(e)  of  such  title  is  re- 
pealed. 

(D)  Section  103  of  such  title  I  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  (1 )  Prom  the  amount  allotted  for  pay- 
ments to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under 
clause  (B)  (1)  in  the  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)(1),  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  make  payments  to  local  educational 
agencies,  upon  such  terms  as  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  will  best  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  with  respect  to  out-of- 
State  Indian  chUdren  In  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  of  such  agencies  under 
special  contracts  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  The  amount  of  such  payment  may 
not  exceed,  for  each  such  chUd,  40  per 
centum  of  (A)  the  average  per  pupil  expen- 
diture in  the  SUte  In  which  the  agency  is 
located  or  (B)  120  per  centum  of  such  ex- 
penditure in  the  United  States,  whichever 
Is  the  greater. 

"(2)  The  amount  allotted  for  payments 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  clause 
(B)  (II)  In  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  (1)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be,  as  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  criteria  established  by 
the  Commissioner,  the  amount  necessary  to 
meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  educa- 
tionally deprived  Indian  children  on  reserva- 
tions serviced  by  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  operated  for  Indlan'chlldren  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Such  payments 
shall  be  made  pursuant  to  an  agreement 
between  the  Commissioner  and  the  Secretary 
containing  such  assurances  and  terms  as  the 
Commissioner  determines  will  best  achieve 
the  purposes  of  this  title.  Such  agreement 
shall  contain  (A)  an  assurance  that  pay- 
ments made  pursuant  to  this  subparagraph 
will  be  used  solely  for  programs  and  projects 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
which  meet  the  applicable  requirements  of 
section  141(a)  and  that  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  wlU  comply  m  all  other  respects 
with  the  requirements  of  this  title,  and 
(B)  provision  for  carrying  out  the  applicable 
provisions  of  sections  141(a)  and  142(a) 
(3).". 

(E)  Such  title  I  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  parts  B  and  C  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Pabt  B — State  Operated  Programs 
"programs  rob  handicapped  children 
"Sec.  121.  (a)  A  State  agency  which  is  di- 
rectly responsible  for  providing  free  public 
education  for  handicapped  children  (includ- 
ing mentally  retarded,  hard  of  hearing,  deaf, 
speech  Impaired,  visually  handicapped,  seri- 
ously emotionally  disturbed,  crippled,  or 
other  health  Impaired  children  who  by  rea- 
son thereof  require  special  education) .  shall 


be  ellgi'}le  to  receive  a  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  section  124,  the 
grant  to  which  a  State  agency  shall  be  en- 
titled under  this  section  shall  be  an  amount 
equal  to — 

"(1)  (A)  60  per  centum  of  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  of  all  the  local  educational 
agencies  in  the  State,  or 

"(B)  50  per  centum  of  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  of  all  the  local  educa- 
tional agencies  In  all  the  States. 

whichever  Is  greater,  « 

multiplied  by — 

"(2)  the  number  of  such  children  In  aver- 
age daily  attendance,  as  detemUned  by  the 
Commissioner, 

at  schools  for  handicapped  children  oper- 
ated or  supported  by  the  State  agency.  In- 
cluding schools  providing  special  education 
for  handicapped  children  under  contract  or 
other  arrangement  with  such  State  agency. 
In  the  most  recent  fiscal  year  for  which  satis- 
factory data  are  available. 

"(c)  A  State  agency  shall  use  the  payments 
made  under  this  section  only  for  programs 
and  projects  (including  the  acquisition  of 
equipment  and.  where  necessary,  the  con- 
struction of  school  facilities)  which  are  de- 
signed to  meet  the  special  educational  needs 
of  such  children,  and  the  State  agency  shall 
provide  assurances  to  the  Commissioner  faat 
each  such  child  In  average  dally  attendance 
counted  under  subsection  (b)  will  be  pro- 
vided with  such  a  program,  commensurate 
with  his  special  needs,  during  any  fiscal  year 
for  which  such  payments  are  made. 

"(d)  In  the  case  where  such  a  child  leaves 
an  educational  program  for  handicapped 
children  operated  or  supported  by  the  State 
agency  in  order  to  participate  in  such  a 
program  operated  or  supported  by  a  local 
educational  agency,  such  child  shall  be 
counted  under  subsection  (b)  if  (1)  he  con- 
tinues to  receive  an  appropriately  designed 
educational  program  and  (2)  the  State 
agency  transfers  to  the  local  educational 
agency  In  whose  program  such  child  partici- 
pates an  amount  equal  to  the  sums  received 
by  such  State  agency  under  this  section 
which  are  attributable  to  such  chUd,  to  be 
used  for  the  piuposes  set  forth  In  subsec- 
tion (c) . 

"PROGRAMS  rOR  MIGRATORY  CHILDREN 

"Sec.  122.  (a)(1)  A  State  educational 
agency  or  a  combination  of  such  agencies, 
upon  application,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
a  grant  for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  section 
to  establish  or  improve,  either  directly  or 
through  local  educational  agencies,  programs 
of  education  for  migratory  children  of  migra- 
tory agricultural  workers  or  of  migratory 
fishermen.  The  Commissioner  may  approve 
such  an  application  only  upon  his  deter- 
mination— 

"(A)  that  payments  wUl  be  used  for  pro- 
grams and  projects  (including  the  acquisi- 
tion of  equipment  and  where  necessary  the 
construction  of  school  faculties)  which  are 
designed  to  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  migratory  children  of  migratory 
agricultural  workers  or  of  migratory  fisher- 
men, and  to  coordinate  these  programs  and 
projects  with  similar  programs  and  projects 
In  other  States,  including  the  transmitttal  of 
pertinent  Information  with  respect  to  school 
records  of  such  children; 

"(B)  that  in  planning  and  carrying  out 
programs  and  projects  there  has  been  and 
will  be  appropriate  coordination  with  pro- 
grams administered  under  part  B  of  title  in 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964; 

"(C)  that  such  programs  and  projects  win 
be  administered  and  carried  out  In  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  basic  objectives  of  clauses 
(1)(B)  and  (3)  through  (12)  of  section  141 
(a) ;  and 

"(D)  that.  In  planning  and  carrying  out 
programs  and  projects,  there  has  been  ade- 


quate assurance  that  provision  will  be  made 
for  the  preschool  educational  needs  of  migra- 
tory children  of  migratory  agricultural  work- 
ers or  of  migratory  fishermen,  whenever  such 
agency  determines  that  compliance  with  this 
clause  will  not  detract  from  the  operation  of 
programs  and  projects  described  in  clause 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  after  considering  the 
funds  available  for  this  purpose. 
The  Commissioner  shall  not  finally  disap- 
prove an  application  of  a  State  educational 
agency  under  this  paragraph  except  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing to  the  State  educational  agency. 

"1 2)  If  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
a  State  Is  unable  or  unwilling  to  conducu 
educational  programs  lor  migratory  children 
of  migratory  agrtcultviral  workers  or  of  mi- 
gratory fishermen,  or  that  it  would  result 
in  more  efficient  and  economic  administra- 
tion, or  that  It  would  add  substantially  to 
the  welfare  or  educational  attainment  ol 
such  children,  he  may  make  special  arrange- 
ments with  other  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agencies  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion in  one  or  more  States,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose he  may  use  all  or  part  of  the  total  of 
grants  avaUable  for  any  such  State  under 
this  section. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  with 
the  concurrence  of  his  parents,  a  migratory 
child  of  a  migratory  agricultural  worker  or 
of  a  migratory  fisherman  shall  be  deemed  to 
continue  to  be  such  a  child  for  a  period,  not 
in  excess  of  five  years,  during  which  he  resides 
In  the  area  served  by  the  agency  carrying  on 
a  program  or  project  under  this  subsection 
Such  children  who  are  presently  migrant,  as 
determined  pursuant  to  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner,  shall  be  given  priority  In  this 
consideration  of  programs  and  activities  con- 
tained in  applications  submitted  under  this 
subsection. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  section  124. 
the  grant  to  which  a  State  agency  shall  be 
entitled  under  this  section  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to— 

"(1)  (A)  60  per  centum  of  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  of  all  the  l(x;al  educa- 
tional agencies  in  the  State,  or 

"(B)  60  per  centum  of  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  of  all  the  local  educational 
agencies  in  all  the  States,  whichever  is 
greater, 

multiplied  by — 

"(2)  (A)  the  estimated  nvimber  of  such 
migratory  children  aged  five  to  seventeen, 
inclusive,  who  reside  In  the  State  full  time, 
and 

"(B)  the  full-time  equivalent  of  the  esti- 
mated number  of  such  migratory  chUdren 
aged  five  to  seventeen.  Inclusive,  who  reside 
in  the  State  part  time,  as  determined  by  the 
Conunissloner, 

except  that  If,  In  the  case  of  any  State,  such 
amount  exceeds  the  amount  required  under 
subsection  (a),  the  Commissioner  shall  al- 
locate such  excess,  to  the  extent  necessary, 
to  other  States  whose  total  of  grants  under 
this  sentence  would  otherwise  be  insufficient 
for  all  such  children  to  be  served  In  other 
States.  In  determining  the  number  of  mi- 
grant children  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion the  Commissioner  shall  use  statistics 
made  avaUable  by  the  migrant  student  record 
transfer  system  or  such  other  system  as  he 
may  determine  most  accurately  and  fully  re- 
flects the  actual  number  of  migrant  students 

"programs      for       neglected    OB       DELINQUENT 
CHILDREN 

"Sec  123.  (a)  A  State  agency  which  l.s 
directly  responsible  for  providing  free  public 
education  for  chUdren  In  Institutions  for 
neglected  or  delinquent  children  or  In  aduli 
correctional  Institutions  shaU  be  entitled 
to  receive  a  grant  under  this  section  for  any 
fiscal  year  (but  only  If  grants  received  uu- 
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der  this  section  are  used  only  for  children 
In  such  Institutlona). 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  In  section  124, 
the  grant  to  which  a  State  agency  shall  be 
entitled  under  this  section  shall  be  an 
rjDount  equal  to — 

"(3)  (A)  50  per  centum  of  the  average 
pupil  expenditure  of  all  the  local  educa- 
tional agencies  in  the  State,  or 

••(B)    50  per  centum  of  the   average   per 
nur-il   expenditure   of   all    the   local   educa- 
rtonal  agencies  in  all  the  States,  whichever 
is  greater, 
latiltiplied  by — 

■•(2)  the  number  of  such  children  In 
ATerage  dally  attendance  as  determined  by 
the  Commissioner,  at  schools  for  such  chil- 
dren operated  or  supported  by  that  agency. 
Including  schools  providing  education  for 
such  children  under  contract  or  other  ar- 
rangement with  such  agency,  in  the  most 
recent  fiscal  year  for  which  satisfactory  data 
are  available. 

•'(c)  A  State  agency  shall  use  payinents 
under  this  section  only  for  programs  and 
projects  (including  the  acquisition  of  equip- 
ment and  where  necessary  the  construction 
of  school  faculties)  which  are  designed  to 
meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  such 
children. 

"•EsmVATION    or    FUNDS    FOR    TElWrTORIES 

"Sec.  124.  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  fiscal  year  for  purposes  of 
aecUons  121,  132.  and  123,  an  amount  equal 
to  not  more  than  3  per  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  such  year  for  stich 
sections  for  payments  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico.  Ouam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  under  each  such  section. 
The  amounts  appropriated  for  each  such 
section  shall  be  allotted  among  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Ouam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  according  to 
their  respective  need  for  such  grants,  based 
on  such  criteria  as  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines will  best  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title.". 

(F)  Section  144  of  such  title  I  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "If  the 
sums  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  for 
making  the  payments  provided  In  this  title 
are  not  sufficient  to  pay  in  full  the  total 
amounts  which  all  local  and  State  educa- 
tional agencies  are  eligible  to  receive  under 
this  title  for  such  year,  the  amount  avail- 
able for  each  grant  to  a  State  agency  eligi- 
ble for  a  grant  under  section  121,  122,  or  123 
chall  be  equal  to  the  total  amount  of  the 
grant  as  computed  under  each  such  section. 
If  the  remainder  of  such  sums  available 
after  the  application  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence is  not  sufficient  to  pay  in  full  the 
total  amounts  which  all  local  educational 
agencies  are  eligible  to  receive  under  part 
A  of  this  title  for  such  year,  the  allocations 
to  such  agencies  shall,  subject  to  adjust- 
ments under  the  next  sentence,  be  ratably 
reduced  to  the  extent  necessary  to  bring  the 
aggregate  of  such  allocations  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  amount  so  appropriated.  The  al- 
location of  a  local  educational  agency  which 
would  be  reduced  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence to  less  than  85  per  centum  of  Its  allo- 
cation under  part  A  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year,  shall  be  Increased  to  such  amount,  the 
total  of  the  Increases  thereby  required  being 
derived  by  proportionately  reducing  the  allo- 
cations of  the  remaining  local  educational 
agencies,  under  the  preceding  sentence,  but 
with  such  adjustments  as  may  be  necessary 
to  pT«vent  the  allocation  to  any  remaining 
local  educational  agency  from  being  thereby 
reduced  to  less  than  85  per  centum  of  its 
aUoeatlon  for  sach  year.". 

(0)(l)  Part  D  of  such  title  I  (Including 
an  references  thereto)  la  redesignated  as 
part  C. 


(11)  Section  141(a)(4)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  strilcing  out  "section  145"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  433  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act". 

(Ui)  Section  141(a)(1)(B)  of  such  title 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "maximum'  . 

(iv)  Section  141(c)  of  such  title  is  re- 
pealed. 

(V)  Section  143(a)(2)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ••maximum'^. 

(vl)  Section  142  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out  '•described  in  section  141 
(c)^^  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "pro;  ided 
for  in  section  122'^. 

(vii)  Section  142(a)(1)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  103(a)  (5)  ' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'section  121". 

(viii)  Section  143(a)(2)  of  such  title  is 
nmended  by  striking  out  "or  section  13 1". 

(ix)  Section  143(b)  (1)  of  such  title  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•■(  1 )  1  per  centum  of  the  amount  allocated 
to  the  State  and  its  local  educational  agen- 
cies as  determined  for  that  year  under  this 
title:  or". 

(X)  The  third  and  fourth  sentences  of  sec- 
tion 144  of  such  title  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  103(a)(6)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  'section  122". 

(xl)  Section  146  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  141(c)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "section  122^'. 

(xli)  Section  147  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'section  141(c)"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "section  122". 

(xill)  Section  403  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1950  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first 
Congress),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(16)  For  purposes  of  title  11.  the  'average 
per  pupil  expenditure^  In  a  State,  or  In  the 
United  States,  shall  be  the  aggregate  current 
expenditures,  during  the  second  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  com- 
putation is  made  (or  if  satisfactory  data  for 
that  year  are  not  available  at  the  time  of 
computation,  then  during  the  most  recent 
preceding  fiscal  year  for  which  satisfactory 
data  are  available),  of  all  local  educational 
agencies  as  defined  in  section  403(6)  (B)  In 
the  State,  or  in  the  United  States  (which  for 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection  means  the 
fifty  States,  and  the  District  of  Columbia), 
as  the  case  may  be.  plus  any  direct  current 
expenditures  by  the  State  for  operation  of 
such  agencies  (without  regard  to  the  source 
of  funds  from  which  either  of  such  expendi- 
tures are  made),  divided  by  the  aggregate 
number  of  children  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance to  whom  such  agencies  provided  free 
public  education  during  such  preceding 
year.*'. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  allocated  to  this  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
hours  have  been  allocated  to  the  amend- 
ment, 2  hours  to  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, and  1  hour  to  the  manager  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  has  been  allocated  to  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty 
hours  have  been  allocated  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Twenty?  Then  we 
shall  not  get  through  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President  education  is  the  key- 
stone in  the  arch  of  freedom  and  prog- 
ress. For  the  individual,  the  door  of  the 
schoolhouse  leads  to  many  of  the  richest 
treasures  of  our  society.  For  the  Nation, 
increasing  the  availability  and  quality  of 
education  is  vital  to  our  national  security 
and  to  our  social,  cultural,  and  economic 
progress. 


To  promote  and  pursue  these  goals  was 
the  main  purpose  for  the  enactment  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965.  In  passing  this  law,  the 
Congress  established  a  pattern  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  our  States — and  through 
them  to  the  loc.al  school  districts — to 
assist  those  with  large  numbers  of  poor 
children  and  to  provide  them  more  equal 
educational  opportimities. 

Undoubtedly,  the  most  important  sec  - 
tion  of  this  law  Is  title  I  which  provides 
funds  to  local  education  agencies  for 
compensatory  educational  programs  for 
poor  and  educationally  deprived  children 
in  botli  urban  and  rural  areas. 

The  present  statute  was  enacted  3 
yeai-s  ago  in  response  to  a  serious  na- 
tional problem — the  educational  depri- 
vation prevailing  among  children  of  poor 
fainilies.  Studies  and  reports  had  shown 
a  high  correlation  between  poverty  and 
low  educational  achievement.  The  prob- 
lem appeared  to  be  particularly  acute  in 
school  districts  with  high  concentrations 
of  poor  citizens — districts  which  have 
extreme  difficulty  in  financing  adequate 
educational  programs. 

Through  the  use  of  title  I  funds,  we 
provided  a  substantial  amount  of  assist- 
ance to  pupils  residing  in  those  districts 
that  are  most  in  need  of  educational  as- 
sistance. But  the  goal  we  set  for  ourselves 
to  provide  this  assistance  to  those  pupi's 
and  school  districts  most  in  need  is  not 
now  being  achieved — primarily  because 
the  formula  heretofore  and  now  used  to 
allocate  title  I  funds  has  become  out- 
dated. 

This  formula  has  created  serious  dis- 
tortions, inequities,  and  imbalances  in 
the  distribution  of  funds  to  the  individ- 
ual States  and  their  local  education 
agencies.  Paradoxically,  the  wealthy 
States  in  recent  years  have  received  dis- 
proportionately more  assistance  than  the 
poorer  States — which  was  clearly  not  the 
intent  of  Congress  when  this  legislation 
was  enacted. 

The  present  law  provides  that  local 
school  districts  receive  title  I  grants  on 
the  basis  of  two  factors : 

First,  the  number  of  children  in  those 
districts  from  families  with  incomes 
under  $2,000  a  year,  according  to  the 
decennial  census;  and 

Second,  the  number  of  children  from 
families  with  Incomes  over  $2,000  from 
payments  under  the  Federal  program  of 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Chil- 
dren— AFDC. 

Each  school  district's  entitlement  is 
computed  by  multiplying  the  total  num- 
ber of  children  from  these  two  categories 
by  one-haL  the  State  or  national  aver- 
age per  pupil  expenditure  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  whichever  is 
higher. 

When  the  title  I  formula  was  first 
placed  in  effect  during  the  1966  fiscal 
year.  90  percent  of  the  children  included 
under  title  I  were  those  counted  from  the 
census,  and  only  10  percent  were  AFDC 
children.  Now  the  AFDC  children  have 
overwhelmed  the  children  counted  from 
the  census.  The  AFDC  children  now  total 
more  than  60  percent  of  all  children  In- 
cluded under  title  I. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  title  I  money  is 
now  being  principally  distributed  not  on 
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the  basis  of  nationally  unifoi-m  census 
data  but  rather  upon  the  basis  of  AFDC 
caseload  counts — a  factor  that  is  clearly 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  many  of 
the  less  wealthy  States — States  that  have 
the  most  compelling  need  for  Federal  as- 
sistance. 

This  paradoxical  situation  results 
from  the  fact  that  the  wealthier  a  State 
is  the  more  likely  its  level  of  AFDC  bene- 
fits will  be  higher  than  is  that  of  the  less 
wealthy  States.  Thus,  by  its  own  action 
of  paying  higher  AFDC  benefits,  a 
wealthy  State  can  increase  its  AFDC 
count  and  receive  more  title  I  benefits. 
This  is  manifestly  inequitable. 

When  the  new  1970  census  data  was 
used  for  the  first  time  in  fiscal  year  1974, 
the  outdated  nature  of  the  current  for- 
mula became  clearly  apparent. 

For  example.  New  York,  which  ranks 
very  high  in  per  capita  income,  $3,608, 
in  the  Nation,  according  to  the  1970 
census,  received  nearly  2  •  2  times  as  much 
title  I  assistance  during  fiscal  1974  as 
did  Texas,  which  ranks  thirty-second  in 
per  capita  income,  ■  $2,792.  Thus,  New 
York  received  14.7  percent  of  total  title 
I  funds  compared  to  5.93  percent  for 
Texas.  Also,  it  should  be  noted  that 
Texas  has  more  poverty  children  than 
New  York — 7.66  percent  of  the  national 
total  as  compared  to  6.33  percent  in  New 
York.  Many  other  States  are  similarly 
discriminated  against. 

What  is  the  explanation  for  this  sig- 
nificant, and  I  believe,  indefensible 
disparity? 

The  principal  reason  is  that  New 
York,  as  a  wealthy  State,  makes  higher 
payments  in  its  AFDC  program  than 
does  Texas.  Therefore.  New  York  has 
been  able  to  add  564,248  AFDC  children 
to  its  total  count  of  title  I  eligible  chil- 
dren since  fiscal  1966.  while  Texas  has 
been  able  to  add  only  81,854  children  to 
Its  rolls. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  the  present 
title  I  formula  because  of  its  great  re- 
liance on  AFDC  statistics,  now  operates 
Inequitably  among  the  several  States.  It 
has  become  discriminatory,  unfair,  and 
imjust.  The  results  are  completely  con- 
trary to  the  original  Intent  and  major 
purpose  of  title  I,  which  was  to  provide 
assistance  to  those  school  districts  and 
to  States  whose  ability  to  operate  ade- 
quate educational  progiams  is  seriously 
impaired  and  made  difficult  by  reason 
of  concentration  of  low-income  families 
in  such  States  and  districts. 

While  thousands  of  AFDC  children 
have  been  added  to  the  counts  taken  in 
the  richer  States  over  the  last  8  years,  3 
of  the  poorest  States  in  the  Nation — 
Arkansas,  South  Carolina,  and  Missis- 
sippi— have  not  been  able  to  add  a  single 
child  to  their  AFDC  rolls.  A  number  of 
other  States  have  been  able  to  make  only 
small  additions. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  both  the  Senate  in  S.  1539  and  the 
House  in  H.R.  69  have  recognized  that 
title  I  must  be  reformed  to  end  the  ob- 
vious discrimination  being  practiced 
against  the  schoolchildren  residing 
within  the  less  wealthy  States. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  the  title  I 
provisions  contained  In  H.R.  69  would  be 
far  more  equitable  and  just  than  those 
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now  before  us  in  S.  1539.  The  provisions 
in  H.R.  69 — and  in  my  amendment — 
would  restore  the  better  balance  of  dis- 
tribution which  was  in  the  original  pro- 
giam  that  was  enacted  in  1965.  For  this 
reason,  I  have  offered  for  myself  and  for 
30  other  Senators,  an  amendment  which 
would,  in  effect,  substitute  the  House 
formula  in  title  I  for  that  contained  in 
S.  1539.  My  amendment  would,  however, 
retain  tlie  Senate  payment  rate  for 
State  agency  programs — institutional- 
ized handicapped,  neglected,  and  delin- 
quent children  and  migrants. 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  bills 
are  in  agreement  that  the  Orshansky 
Index — the  accepted  Federal  Index  of 
Poverty — should  be  the  prime  factor  in 
determining  the  number  of  children  to 
be  covered  by  title  I  aid  in  any  given  local 
education  agency. 

However,  the  Senate  bill  places  undue 
emphasis  on  the  number  of  children 
whose  families  are  receiving  AFDC  pay- 
ments. The  formula  in  the  Senate  bill 
would  count  poor  children  twice  if  their 
families  are  receiving  AFDC  payments, 
thus  making  higher  payments  to  wealthy 
States  which  can  afford  and  which  pro- 
vide larger  welfare  programs. 

My  admendment  would  reduce  the  em- 
phasis on  the  AFDC  factor  by  counting 
only  two-thirds  of  AFDC  children  whose 
families  have  incomes  above  the  poverty 
level. 

Mr.  President,  every  Senator  should 
realize  and  understand  that  the  base  year 
provision  in  the  Senate  bill  would  insure 
that  no  local  education  agency  will  ever 
receive  less  funds  than  it  received  in  fis- 
cal year  1974.  Such  a  provision  simply 
adopts  and  perpetuates  the  existing  in- 
equities and  discriminations  that  now 
prevail.  Fairness  and  justice  dictate  that 
those  inequities  and  discriminations  be 
eliminated — not  perpetuated.  The  Senate 
bill  retains  them — my  amendment  re- 
moves them.  This  base  year  provision 
means  that  during  fiscal  year  1975,  89 
percent  of  the  title  I  local  education 
agency  money  would  be  distributed,  not 
imder  the  formula  set  out  in  S.  1539,  but 
instead  under  the  obsolete  formula  of 
existing  law  which  in  effect  sta'es  that 
you  are  poor  unless  your  family  has  an 
income  of  less  than  $2,000. 

My  amendment  contains  an  85  per- 
cent hold-harmless  clause  for  local  edu- 
cation agencies.  This  would  provide  the 
funding  assurance  necessary  to  enable 
proE>er  year-to-year  planning  of  title  I 
programs,  without  freezing  in  the 
present  inequitable  distribution  of  Fed- 
eral funds. 

Another  grave  concern  to  me  is  part  C 
of  title  I  in  S.  1539.  Pari-  C  purports  to 
furnish  special  grants  for  urban  and 
rural  areas  with  concentrations  of  chil- 
di-en  from  low-income  families.  Bear  in 
mind  that  part  C  funds  are  taken  from 
general  local  education  agency  funds. 
Also  note  that  for  part  C,  title  I  fimds 
the  Senate  bill  provides  a  different  for- 
mula for  determining  the  nimiber  of 
children  to  be  counted.  Section  131(b) 
(1),  page  144  of  the  Senate  bill  fixes 
$3,000  as  the  poverty  level  rather  than 
using  the  Orshansky  formula. 

I  confess  that  I  do  not  know  why  this 
change    In    formula — why    this    $3,000 


level  is  substituted  for  the  Orshansky 
formula. 

Another  condition  of  eligibility  under 
this  part  C  formula  is  a  requirement  that 
a  school  district  must  have  twice  the 
average  number  of  poor  children  in  all 
counties  of  the  State;  or,  10,000  such 
children  wliich  amounts  to  5  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  such  cliildren  in 
the  county. 

On  April  25, 1974,  an  insert  was  placed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  by  the  jun- 
ior Senator  fi-om  Rhode  Island,  pages 
11848-50,  which  listed  counties  that 
would  receive  funds  from  part  C.  A  care- 
ful examination  of  this  insert  reveals 
that  more  than  25  percent  of  the  part  C 
funds,  which  are  intended  to  go  to  con- 
centrations of  poor  children  will  actually 
go  to  one  of  oui-  richest  States. 

Under  this  formula,  a  county  such  as 
Newton  County,  Ark.,  where  43  percent 
of  its  families  have  a  total  income  of  less 
tiian  $3,000  per  year  and  where  the  per 
capita  income  is  only  $1,308  per  year, 
will  not  receive  any  of  these  fimds  what- 
soever. Notwithstanding  that  part  C  is 
purportedly  aimed  at  aiding  local  educa- 
tion agencies  containing  concentrations 
of  poor  children,  it  miserably  fails  to 
achieve  that  result. 

To  illustrate,  Westchester  Coimty. 
N.Y..  one  of  the  wealthiest  counties  in 
the  Nation,  with  only  4.9  percent  of  its 
families  having  total  incomes  of  less  than 
$3,000  per  year  and  with  a  per  capita 
income  of  $5,059  will  receive  $619,833  un- 
der thfipart  C  formula  in  the  Senate  bill. 
S.  1539^almost  double  the  total  that  will 
go  to  the  entire  State  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  32  other 
counties  in  Arlcansas  in  addition  to  New- 
ton County  to  which  I  have  referred — 
where  more  than  25  percent  of  the  fami- 
lies have  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  per 
year,  that  will  receive  none  of  part  C 
funds  under  provisions  of  S.  1539. 1  might 
mention  also  that  the  highest  per  capita 
income  of  any  of  these  32  counties  is  only 
$1,887. 

I,  therefore,  respectfully  suggest  that 
each  Senator  may  wish  to  examine  part 
C  of  title  I  of  the  Senate  bill  and  ascer- 
tain whether  it  is  fair  and  equitable  to. 
or  if  it  discriminates  against  children 
of  his  State  as  it  does  to  the  State  of 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  neighboring 
State  of  Missouri,  may  I  point  out.  there 
are  some  25  counties  whose  per  capita 
incomes  are  less  than  $3,000  per  year 
and  they  do  not  get  one  dime  of  these 
funds,  while  New  York  State  gets  25.9 
percent  of  every  dollp«r  of  these  funds. 

I  simply  suggest  that  the  kind  of  for- 
mula in  S.  1539,  part  C  Funds,  to  dis- 
tribute monies  to  help  to  educate  the 
poor  children  of  this  Nation,  is 
indefensible. 

The  Coleman  report,  issued  in  1966. 
indicated  that  concentrations  of  poverty 
did  cause  less  than  equal  educational 
opportunity  for  many  children,  because 
of  the  tendency  of  children  to  learn 
from  their  classmates.  Surely  anyone 
can  see  that  the  children  in  Newton 
County,  in  the  25  counties  in  the  adjoin- 
ing State  of  Missouri,  and  in  a  number 
of  counties  in  other  States  of  the  Union, 
need  educational  assistance  more  than 
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the    children    of    Westchester    County, 

N.Y. 

On  December  31,  1972.  the  Select 
Committee  on  Equal  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity chaired  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  issued  its  report.  The 
report  of  a  majority  stated: 

It  iB  a  fundamental  goal  of  our  democratic 
system  tbat  life's  opportunities  be  dtstrlb- 
iited  on  tbe  basis  of  each  Individual's  capac- 
ity and  choice  and  that  no  individual  be 
denied  the  chance  to  succeed  because  of  his 
membership  in  a  racial,  religious,  socIslI  eco- 
nomic or  other  group  In  society. 

The  children  in  these  counties  in  the 
poorer  States  which  I  have  mentioned, 
under  this  formula,  are  being  denied 
equal  educational  opportunities  by  the 
Federal  Government  if  we  pass  this  bill 
in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  President,  part  C  of  title  I  of  S. 
1339  flies  in  the  face  of  this  definition  of 
equal  educational  opportunity.  The 
granting  of  extra  educational  assistance 
to  such  coimties  as  Westchester  Coimty 
in  New  York  where  the  average  per  pupU 
expenditure  substantially  exceeds  the  per 
capita  income  in  Newton  County,  Ark., 
and  not  grant  such  assistance  to  the  poor 
children  of  Newton  County,  is  indefensi- 
ble. We  should  not  give  such  Federal  as- 
sistance to  children  and  counties  who 
need  it  least,  while  denying  such  assist- 
ance to  children  and  counties  who  need 
it  most.  And  that  is  exactly  what  part  C 
title  I  of  S.  1539  does. 

S.  1539  will  not  accomplish  what  its 
authors  amd  the  committee  report  claim 
for  it.  It  wUl  not  equitably  distribute 
Federal  aid  to  till  educationally  disad- 
vantaged children.  Instead,  in  many  in- 
stances it  actually  favors  educationally 
advantaged  children.  I  cannot  agree  to 
nor  support  such  a  discriminatory 
measure. 

My  amendment  strikes  pait  C  from  the 
bill — my  amendment  seeks  to  carry  out 
the  true  purpose  of  the  bill — to  provide 
Federal  aid  to  educate  children  from 
poor  families. 

Mr.  President,  providing  a  soimd,  qual- 
ity education  for  our  children  is  one  of 
the  most  important  and  responsible 
fimctlons  of  government.  Education  is 
not  only  vital  to  the  protecticm  and  con- 
tinuance of  our  liberties  smd  freedom 
but  is  also  our  obligation  to  posterity. 

These  children  in  the  poorer  counties, 
as  I  have  mentioned,  are  part  of  that 
posterity  to  which  we  have  this  obliga- 
tion. 

Most  of  the  children  currently  in  our 
schools  will  spend  much  of  their  lives  in 
the  21st  century.  We  must  provide  equal 
opportunity  in  all  parts  of  the  Nation 
for  the  quality  education  that  is  required 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  future. 

My  amendment  is  designed  to  and  will 
insure  that  Federal  assistance  for  educa- 
tion is  allocated  and  distributed  more 
equitably  and  so  as  to  go  where  the  need 
Is  greatest  among  the  children  and  school 
districts  of  the  several  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  most  earnestly  solicit 
and  urge  all  Senators'  support  of  this 
amendment  to  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  did  I 
use? 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Johnston).  The  Senaior  has  used  20 
minutes. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  me  4  or  5 
minutes? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President  when 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  first  pro- 
posed to  the  Congress  legislation  to  in- 
sure full  educational  opportunity  for  all 
our  children,  he  said : 

Nothing  matters  more  to  the  future  of  our 
country:  not  our  military  preparedness — 
!'-'■  armed  might  Is  worthless  If  we  lack  the 
brainpower  to  build  a  world  of  peace;  not  our 
productive  economy — for  we  cannot  sustain 
growth  without  trained  manpowrr;  not  our 
Democratic  system  of  government — for  free- 
dom is  fragile  if  citizens  are  ignorant. 

The  same  goals  which  guided  Presi- 
dent Johnson  when  he  introduced  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965 — to  assist  those  in  poverty  to 
achieve  equal  education  opportunl^ — 
still  guide  us  9  years  later. 

Title  I  of  this  law  was  enacted  by  the 
Congress  to  provide  sorely  needed  finan- 
cial resources  to  school  districts  which 
were  experiencing  difficulties  in  funding 
adequate  educational  programs  to  meet 
the  needs  of  large  concentrations  of  low- 
income  families. 

Title  I  was  designed  to  provide  such 
financial  assistance  equitably  to  all 
States — both  urban  and  rural — on  the 
basis  of  need. 

But  over  the  years,  title  I  has  become 
less  responsive  to  the  needs  of  school 
districts  with  large  concentrations  of 
children  of  low-income  families.  Thus, 
those  children  most  in  need  of  additional 
educational  assistance  have  been  de- 
prived of  such  aid  while  it  has  been  in- 
creasingly channeled  to  those  areas  that 
have  relatively  less  need  for  such  aid. 

As  has  been  so  ably  pointed  out  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan)  the  basic  cause  of  this  prob- 
lem Is  that  the  formula  used  to  calculate 
and  allocate  title  I  funds  has  become 
distorted  over  the  years  and  is  no  longer 
a  proper  reflection  of  the  actual  situa- 
tion in  our  various  States. 

We  in  Florida  have  been  particularly 
sensitive  to  this  issue.  We  have  been 
unable  to  add  AFDC  children  to  our 
rolls  to  the  same  extent  as  some  of  our 
wealthier  States,  and  as  a  consequence, 
we  have  been  discriminated  against  in 
the  allocation  of  title  I  funds. 

Senator  McClellan's  amendment  will 
help  alleviate  the  distortion  and  imbal- 
ances created  by  the  current  formula 
and  perpetuated  by  S.  1539.  It  will  pro- 
vide for  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
funds  to  the  States  most  in  need  of  such 
assistance. 

Let  us  look  at  the  example  of  Florida: 
imder  the  bill  before  us,  Florida  would 
receive  only  2.53  percent  of  the  total  al- 
locations under  title  I.  Yet,  imder  the 
Orshansky  definition  of  poverty,  Florida 
has  3.60  percent  of  the  poor  children  in 
the  Nation.  The  McClellan  amendment 
would  provide  3.78  percent  of  the  total 
allotment  of  funds — a  much  fairer  dis- 
tribution. 


In  monetary  terms,  Florida  would  re- 
ceive $47  million  in  title  I  assistance 
under  the  committee  version  of  S.  1539. 
Under  the  McClellan  amendment,  this 
would  be  increased  to  $69  million. 

Let  us  now  tiu-n  to  part  C  fimds.  Part 
C  of  title  I  was  designed  to  aid  areas  of 
the  country  with  high  concentrations  of 
poor  children.  There  are  12  counties  in 
Florida  with  more  than  25  percent  of 
their  families  having  incomes  under 
$3,000  a  year.  One  of  these,  Holmes  Coim- 
ty, has  32.4  percent  of  its  families  with 
incomes  under  the  $3,000  level.  But  none 
of  these  counties  receiv  any  part  c 
funds. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  it  is  cleau-ly  evi- 
dent that  part  C  funds  are  not  going  to 
those  school  districts  with  high  concen- 
trations of  poverty,  but  to  areas  with  a 
lesser  need  and  are  better  able  to  pay 
the  costs  of  education.  Whatever  the 
rationale  for  this  formula,  it  is  not  serv- 
ing the  stated  purpose  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  McClel- 
lan amendment  would  retain  the  com- 
mittee's payment  rate  for  allocation  of 
fimds  to  State  agencies  for  aid  to  handi- 
capped, migrant,  and  institutionalized, 
neglected  and  delinquent  children.  Un- 
der this  formula  and  in  the  existing  law, 
State  agency  grants  are  computed  using 
a  payment  rate  of  50  percent  of  the  State 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  or  50 
percent  of  the  national  average  per  pupil 
expenditure,  which  ever  is  greater. 

In  addition,  the  McClellan  amend- 
ment incorporates  a  provision  included  by 
the  house  in  its  version  of  the  bill  H.R. 
69).  This  would  enable  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  use  the  migrant 
record  transfer  system  data  or  other 
data  which  accurately  reflects  the  actual 
number  of  migrants  in  a  given  area. 

The  time  has  come,  Mr.  President, 
for  a  fair  distribution  of  title  I  fimds.  I 
believe  that  quaUty  education  should  be 
the  birthright  of  all  Americans,  so  that 
children  throughout  our  great  Nation 
will  be  given  the  true  opportunity  to 
learn. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  cospon- 
sored  the  McClellan  amendment  and 
urge  its  approval  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  entire 
question  of  title  I  allocation  is  about  as 
complicated  and  Involved  a  problem  as 
one  could  find. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  run  off 
innumerable  tables  for  the  study  of  the 
subcommittee.  Indeed  the  Library  has 
set  up  its  own  computer  capability  to  do 
this.  We  worked  long,  hard,  and  dili- 
gently both  in  the  subcommittee  smd  full 
committee  to  arrive  at  a  formula  that 
would  be  fair  to  the  Nation's  poor  and 
disadvantaged  children,  no  matter  where 
they  are. 

We  went  through  a  variety  of  projec- 
tions of  figures  in  the  committee,  in  or- 
der to  arrive  at  a  consensus.  We  sought 
to  really  focus  on  the  question  of  where 
the  kids  were.  As  we  moved  ahead,  we 
felt  that  the  various  special  categories 
already  contained  in  title  I  should  be 
maintained.  Unfortunately,  the  House 
formula  and  Senator  McClellan's  for- 
mula exclude  part  B,  the  special  Incen- 
tives grants  to  the  States  exceeding  the 
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national  average  and  part  C  payments 
where  there  are  extra  concentrations  of 
disadvantaged  children.  We  also  main- 
tained 100  percent  payment  for  the  han- 
-dicapped  migrant  and  Indian  children 
whose  payment  would  now  be  cut  to  50 
percent. 

That  meant  that  our  formula  initially 
ailocated  $1.5  billion,  because  the  other 
$0.3  billion  was  being  allocated  accord- 
ing to  those  special  areas  I  mentioned 
above.  Naturally,  if  you  are  dealing  with 
$1.5  billion,  the  charts  do  not  compare 
favorably  with  a  formula  distributing 
$1.8  billion. 

The  fact  is  that  the  disadvantaged 
children  seem  usually  to  be  concentrated 
In  urban  areas.  This  is  where  the  poverty 
seems  most  acute,  where  the  rats  still 
run  around,  where  the  doors  are  open, 
where  the  windows  are  boarded  up.  Be- 
cause they  are  usually  in  the  North,  these 
urban  concentrations  suffer  from  cli- 
matic variance.  The  cost  of  living  is 
higher  because  of  the  fuel  and  clothes 
needed  to  keep  warm.  I  read  in  the  press 
the  other  day  that  the  cost  of  living  in 
the  Northeast  was  more  tlian  20  percent 
above  the  national  average. 

These  kids,  who  must  be  judged  by  the 
poverty  index,  by  how  much  food  they 
have,  by  how  warm  they  are,  by  the 
nutrition  they  receive,  by  their  exposure 
to  poverty,  seem  to  be  more  concentrated 
In  the  northern  urban  areas  than  any- 
where else. 

The  way  the  formula  worked  out,  it 
recognized  this  fact,  and  this  naturally 
causes  a  problem,  because  it  looks  as 
though  it  is  giving  favoritism  to  one  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  It  is  giving  favor- 
itism to  one  section  of  the  country.  How- 
ever, the  northern  urban  areas  are  where 
a  large  number  of  poor  and  miserable 
children  are,  that  is  unfortunately  a  fact 
of  life.  We  adopted  this  formula,  to 
meet  this  need,  an  action  which  was 
not  easy  for  me,  because  my  own  State 
had  problems  with  it,  but  it  seemed  the 
best;  and  for  that  reason,  I  commend 
it  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  McCJLELLAN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  McClellan  amendment  because  it 
provides  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
title  I  funds  to  local  education  agencies. 
The  stated  purpose  of  title  I  is  to  enable 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  to  pro- 
vide compensatory  education  to  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  children;  and,  all 
versions  of  the  formula  for  computing 
these  payments  have  been  premised  on 
the  correct  assumption  that  the  deter- 
mining factor  should  be  based  on  the 
number  of  poor  children  within  each  lo- 
cal education  agency.  However,  the 
method  of  determining  the  number  of 
poor  children  In  any  given  local  educa- 
tion agency  raises  serious  questions  with 
respect  to  equitable  allocation  of  these 
funds. 

One  problem  with  the  Senate  version 
that  the  McClellan  amendment  would 
correct  is  the  greater  emphasis  placed  on 
the  number  of  children  whose  families 
are  receiving  AFDC  payments.  In  Louisi- 
ana, for  example,  H.R.  69,  the  House 


version,  lists  308,850  "Orshansky"  chil- 
dren and  3,436  special  population  chil- 
dren for  a  total  of  312,286.  If,  however, 
the  Senate  formula  were  used,  an  addi- 
tional 194,321  AFDC  children  would  be 
added.  The  result  of  this  formula  would 
be  a  double  counting  of  poor  children  if 
their  families  also  received  AFDC  pay- 
ments, resulting  in  higher  payments  to 
wealthy  States  that  can  afford  larger 
welfaie  programs,  with  large  numbers  of 
children  on  those  programs. 

Another  problem  is  that  there  are  too 
many  disproportionate  allocations  of 
title  I  funds  based  upon  tlie  percentage 
of  poverty  level  children  within  a  given 
State  in  relation  to  the  percentage  of 
funds  tliat  State  receives. 

Under  the  Senate  version,  Louisiana's 
target  children  population  represents 
3.12  percent  of  the  national  total,  while 
Louisiana's  share  of  title  I  funds  is  only 
2.33  percent  of  the  total.  The  effect  of 
the  McClellan  amendment  is  to  bring 
these  percentages  much  closer  together, 
reilcctiiig  accurately  the  very  high  con- 
centrations of  needy  children  in  certain 
States.  In  Louisiana,  for  example,  the 
percentage  of  target  children  is  3.63  per- 
cent of  the  national  total,  and  our  grants 
would  represent  3.28  percent  of  the  total 
grants.  It  can  be  argued  that  we  ought 
to  be  receiving  a  higher  percentage  than 
that.  At  least,  this  is  far  better  justice 
than  propo^d  by  the  committee. 

An  even  greater  problem  is  the  title  I, 
part  C  special  grant  distributions  for 
urban  and  rural  areas  with  large  num- 
bers of  children  from  low-Income  fami- 
lies. In  Louisiana,  only  5  parishes — coun- 
ties— would  share  in  these  funds,  despite 
the  fact  that  an  additional  29  parishes 
with  over  25  percent  of  the  fanUlies  re- 
ceiving less  than  $3,000  per  year  income 
would  receive  no  part  C  funds  at  all.  Cer- 
tain counties  in  more  populous  Eastern 
States  with  much  high  per  capita  in- 
comes and  far  fewer  families  having 
total  incomes  of  under  $3,000,  will  re- 
ceive as  much  as  two-thirds  of  the 
amounts  going  to  the  entire  State  of 
Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Johnston).  The  Chair,  as  the  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  wishes  to  be  as- 
sociated with  the  remarks  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  oppose  the 
McClellan  amendment  to  the  committee 
bill,  S.  1539.  His  amendment  would  alter 
the  formula  under  title  I  for  programs 
for  educationally  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  his  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  my  committee  has  been 
working  on  the  title  I  formula  for  more 
than  6  months.  This  formula  is  a  highly 
complicated  one,  and  one  which  is  made 
more  difficult  by  the  lack  of  adequate 
statistics.  My  committee  has  delayed 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  Senate  floor  be- 
cause we  wanted  to  make  sure  that  we 
had  a  fair  and  equitable  formula  for  all 
the  States. 

The  McClellan  amendment,  however, 
would  tamper  with  all  parts  of  this  for- 
mula, and  will  cause  wide  variations  In 
the  next  few  years  as  a  result.  The 


amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  almost  identical  to  the  for- 
mula adopted  by  the  House  committee 
with  only  hmited  debate  and  without 
carefully  examining  its  impact  in  areas 
within  the  States.  I  caution  my  colleagues 
at  the  outset  that  if  they  only  examine 
their  State  totals,  they  should  not  be 
surprised  to  get  phone  calls  later  this 
year  from  local  districts  complaining 
that  their  title  I  allocations  have  been 
cut. 

The  McClellan  formula  does  not  sim- 
ply change  one  factor  or  introduce  a  new 
method  of  counting  children.  In  fact, 
this  is  a  completely  changed  approach 
and  bears  no  relationship  to  the 
strengths  of  the  existing  title  I  formula. 

This  amendment  cuts  the  amounts  of 
per-pupil  expenditures  for  which  Sta*es 
can  be  reimbursed,  and,  thus,  eliminates 
any  incentive  they  have  for  raising  addi- 
tional amounts  of  mcaiey  for  education. 

It  further  adopts  a  -method  of  meas- 
uring poverty  which  is  so  different  that 
606  counties  suffer  a  loss  from  what  they 
received  this  year,  even  though  the  Mc- 
Clellan fornfula  is  based  on  a  higher  ap- 
propriationalevel.  And,  in  addition,  more 
than  250  counties  throughout  the  coun- 
try will  stilP  be  relying  on  the  85-per- 
cent regressive  hold-harmless  2  years 
from  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  again  empha- 
size that  we  are  not  talking  about  mythi- 
cal losses  for  these  606  counties.  These 
£u-e  losses  of  actual  dollars  in  42  States. 
It  represents  a  decrease  that  these  coun- 
ties can  expect  from  their  fiscal  year 
1974  allocations,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  McClellan  formula  is  based  on  an 
increase  in  appropriations  to  $1,885 
billion. 

THE    USE    OF    OBSRANSKY 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas argues  that  the  House  and  Senate 
are  in  agreement  that  the  Orshansky  in- 
dex should  be  used  as  the  prime  factor 
in  determining  children  eligible  under 
title  I.  He  also  argues  that  Orshansky 
is  the  "accepted"  Federal  index  of 
poverty. 

It  is  true  that  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  include  the  Orshansky  index  as 
part  of  the  formula  for  allocating  funds 
under  title  I,  but  there  are  substantial 
differences  in  the  way  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee uses  this  index  and  In  the  way 
the  House  and  the  McClellan  amend- 
ment would  use  it. 

It  may  be  that  the  Orshansky  poverty 
index  is  much  more  sensitive  to  varia- 
tions in  individual  family  needs  than  a 
single  dollar  level  can  be. 

But  the  Orshansky  index  is  not  with- 
out its  problems.  It  is  derived  based  solely 
on  the  cost  of  food  for  a  family  of  a 
given  size.  I  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  under  this  index  no  further  adjust- 
ments are  made  for  variations  in  housing 
costs,  transportation  costs,  medical  costs, 
or  for  the  cost  of  other  necessary  services. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  the  point  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  began  to 
develop,  and  it  is  very  Important  to  an 
understanding  of  how  this  abbre\1ated 
approach  to  a  definition  of  poverty  Is 
being  used  within  the  Orshansky 
formula. 

The  only  adjustment  which  Is  made  for 
area  of  residence  Is  a  small  variation  for 
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farm  or  nonfarm  family;  but  there  is  no 
adjustment  for  urban,  suburban,  or  rural 
nonfarm  cost-of-living  variations. 

The  Orshansky  index  is  further  limited 
by  the  fact  that  It  can  only  be  applied 
against  static  census  population  figures 
and  therefore  is  not  reflective  of  changes 
which  occur  between  the  10-year  period 
of  census  counts.  We  would  have  no  way 
of  updating  those  figures  until  1983. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  argues 
that  Orshansky  is  the  imiversally  ac- 
cepted poverty  index  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  is  adequate  by  itself.  But  it 
should  be  mtade  clear  to  everyone  that 
Ms.  MoUie  Orshansky.  who  developed  this 
index,  has  forthrightly  counseled  the 
Congress  against  adopting  this  index  as 
the  sole  indicator  of  poverty.  Thus,  we 
cannot  rely  on  Orshansky  alone  and  we 
must  recognize  that  AFDC  provides  cur- 
rent data  and  an  additional  measure  of 
differing  regional  living  costs. 

THE    TTSI    OF    AFDC 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  further 
argues  in  support  of  his  amendment  that 
the  Senate  committee  formula  places  un- 
due emphasis  on  the  number  of  children 
whose  families  receive  AFDC  payments. 

Instead,  the  McClellan  amendment 
proposes  to  effectively  eliminate  AFDC  as 
a  formula  factor. 

Mr.  President,  this  aspect  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  just  does  not  make 
sense.  First,  there  can  be  no  rationale 
for  only  coimting  two-thirds  of  children 
from  AFDC  families  over  $4,250.  This  is 
especially  true  when  you  consider  that 
poor  populations  are  traditionally  under- 
coimted  in  census  figures,  and  that  most 
of  this  undercounting  takes  place  in 
urban  areas — the  Urban  League  esti- 
mates a  5.3  million  imdercount. 

Second,  despite  that  fact  that  the 
McClellan  amendment  may  have  accom- 
panying charts  showing  Senators  how 
their  States  would  come  out,  I  point  out 
to  my  colleagues  that  there  are  no  statis- 
tics which  accurately  count  AFDC  fami- 
lies receiving  payments  over  the  Orshan- 
sky level.  This  Is  precisely  the  reason  why 
my  committee  has  included  the  entire 
AFDC  caseload  in  working  out  the 
formula. 

Third,  I  also  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  by  coimting  only  the  AFDC  childien 
over  $4,250,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
is  doing  precisely  what  he  counsels 
against.  That  is,  utilizing  formula  factors 
in  which  only  some  States  can  partici- 
pate. In  fact,  there  are  a  total  of  26 
States  which  could  not,  imder  his  amend- 
ment, participate  in  this  share  of  the 
money. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  much  has  been 
made  of  the  alleged  fact  that  so-called 
"wealthier"  States  imduly  benefit  from 
having  AFDC  children  counted.  I  would 
like  to  take  Issue  with  that  statement 
very  directly.  I  come  from  a  so-called 
wealthier  State.  And  I  challenge  anyone 
to  tell  me  that  In  the  cities  and  the  more 
rural  areas  of  my  State  that  there  is  not 
poverty.  I  further  challenge  anyone  to 
t^  me  that  costs  are  not  higher  in  the 
State  of  Michigan  than  they  are,  for  in- 
stance. In  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

The  facts  are,  Bilr.  President,  that  costs 
do  vary  across  this  Nation.  I  point  out 
that,  according  to  a  Gallup  poll,  although 


food  costs  on  an  annual  basis  average 
$2,080  for  other  areas  of  the  country.  In 
the  Eastern  States  food  costs  are  $2,548 
for  an  average  family  of  four.  Further- 
more, although  the  national  average  of 
monthly  housing  rents  is  $81.26,  in  some 
States  the  average  monthly  rents  drop 
as  low  as  $47.  And  in  New  Jersey, 
monthly  rents  are  $111,  while  in 
Arkansas  rents  average  $52. 

And  just  as  family  costs  vary,  cost  to 
State  and  local  governments  for  pro- 
viding education  services  also  vary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest 5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  May  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  to  yield  me  a  little 
additional  time  if  I  should  still  be  talking 
at  the  end  of  that  time? 

Mr.  PET  ill.  How  much  time  remains  for 
the  opponents  of  the  amendment,  Mr. 
President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Forty- 
four  minutes  remain  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  and  90  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  as  much 
time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  for 
example,  the  average  salary  of  teaching 
staff  varies  from  a  low  of  $7,100  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi  to  a  high  of  $14,000 
In  the  State  of  New  York.  For  New  Jer- 
sey, the  average  salary  was  $11,750; 
whereas  in  Arkansas,  this  figure  is  $7,653. 

And,  in  terms  of  the  amounts  these 
two  States  would  be  eligible  for  If  title  I 
were  fully  funded  under  the  existing  law, 
the  State  of  Arkansas  could  receive  82.3 
percent  of  its  total  per  pupil  expenditure 
from  the  Federal  Government  under  this 
program,  whereas  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sy  is  only  eligible  to  receive  50  percent 
of  its  total  per  pupil  expenditure. 

Particularly,  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
leagues should  know  that  this  AFE>C 
issue  Is  a  very  strange  one.  You  know, 
we  are  told  that  it  Is  only  the  large  indus- 
trial States  which  continue  to  gain  imder 
AFDC,  that  the  AFDC  populations  of 
these  States  keep  growing,  and  that  they 
have  a  much  more  substantial  part  of  the 
population.  Now,  that  is  just  not  true.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  top  four  States  show- 
ing Increases  In  AFDC  payments  from 
fiscal  year  1972  to  fiscal  year  1973  were: 
Georgia,  Indiana,  North  Carolina,  and 
Louisiana.  The  State  of  New  Jersey  was 
35th  In  ranking  for  increases  of  AFE>C 
children. 

Furthermore,  it  just  Is  not  true  that 
AFDC  represents  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  Northern  States'  populations.  Na- 
tionally, AFDC  represents  11.2  percent 
of  total  population  aged  0-17.  For  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  it  is  16  percent;  for 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  it  Is  14  percent; 
for  the  State  of  Georgia,  It  Is  15  percent; 
for  the  State  of  New  York,  it  Is  15.3  per- 
cent: for  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  It  Is 
12.5  percent;  and  for  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, it  is  11  percent. 

Finally,  on  this  point,  the  Senator  frOiH 
Arkansas  argues  that  the  use  of  Orshan- 
sky and  total  caseload  for  AFDC  in  the 


Senate  formula  results  in  substantial 
"double  counting"  of  children  for  title  I 
purposes.  Mr.  President,  because  of  the 
substantial  imdercounting  of  poverty 
populations  by  the  census  in  the  first 
place,  this  method  will  insure  that  all 
children  in  need  of  services  are  counted. 
Furthermore,  because  there  are  no 
statistics  on  AFDC  over  the  $4,250  income 
level,  this  method  insures  that  we  are 
making  allocations  based  on  actual  num- 
bers EUid  not  estimates.  And  this  method 
assures  that  all  States  will  share  in  dis- 
tribution of  fxmds  under  all  factors  of 
the  formula. 

VARIATION    IN    PAYMENT   RATKS 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas has  also  argued  that  a  change  is 
needed  in  payment  rates  to  the  States 
because  under  existing  law,  and  under 
the  committee  bill,  these  payments  vary. 
In  my  view,  however,  the  existing  pay- 
ment rate  provision  has  been  one  of  the 
great  beauties  of  title  I. 

Yet  the  McClellan  amendment  would 
change  all  that.  It  will  mean  that  those 
States  with  much  lower  education  ex- 
penditures will  only  be  brought  up  to  80 
percent  of  the  national  average,  and 
States  with  higher  education  spending 
will  be  artificially  reduced  to  a  maximum 
of  120  percent  of  the  national  average. 
Mr.  President,  this  120-percent  celling  at 
the  present  rates  of  expenditure  will  af- 
fect five  States:  Connecticut,  Alaska,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  New  Jersey,  and 
New  York.  But  many  States  are  now  en- 
acting school  finance  reform  and  increas- 
ing expenditures,  and  many  other  States 
including  Delaware,  Hawaii,  Illinois, 
Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Oregon. 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Wisconsin, 
and  Wyoming  are  already  near  this  up- 
per limit  on  State  spending. 

THE   use   OF   THE    BASE    TEAR    APPRa^CH 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  also 
argued  that  he  is  disturbed  by  the  base 
year  approach  because  it  would  assure  all 
local  education  agencies  of  the  fund- 
ing they  had  in  fiscal  year  1974.  He  fur- 
ther argues  that  an  85  percent  hold 
harmless  provision  Is  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide these  agencies  stability  for  future 
planning. 

As  I  have  said  before,  Mr.  President, 
this  could  mesui  a  loss  of  15  percent  of 
the  total  funds  that  have  been  previously 
available  to  a  school  district.  Yet  we  are 
completely  changing  the  format  for  local 
school  districts  and  imposing  a  new  way 
of  measuring  poverty.  Therefore,  it  Is  ir- 
responsible, I  believe,  to  change  that  for- 
mat and  not  provide  the  children  who 
are  served  under  this  program  some  sta- 
bility. 

The  effect  of  the  McClellan  amend- 
ment is  not  a  simple,  continuing  85  per- 
cent hold  harmless  provision.  A  school 
district  could  receive  85  percent  of  its 
1974  allocation  in  1975,  but  85  percent 
of  that  85  percent  in  1976 — or  72  percent 
of  Its  1974  allocation;  and  85  percent 
of  that  amount  in  1977 — or  61  percent 
of  its  1974  allocation — and  85  percent  of 
that  amoimt  In  1978 — or  51  percent  of 
Its  1974  allocation.  This  means  that  a 
district  could  be  reduced  by  close  to  50 
percent  over  that  4-year  period. 

The  continuity  that  the  base  year  ap- 
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proach  provides  is  a  necessity  under  this 
bill  or  any  other  bill. 

TTRBAN  AREAS 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
rrom  Arkansas  argues  that  the  commit- 
tee bill  is  inequitable  in  the  way  it  dis- 
tributes funds  to  States  and  that  the 
formula  is  discriminatory.  But  a  careful 
examination  of  the  McClellan  amend- 
ment shows  that  while  many  of  the 
States  may  show  an  overall  increase  in 
funds  which  they  receive  under  his  pro- 
posed formula,  the  flow  of  funds  within 
their  States  has  the  opposite  effect.  Mr. 
President,  606  counties  will  suffer  an  ab- 
solute loss  under  this  formula  in  all 
areas  of  the  country.  The  repeal  of  part 
C.  changes  made  in  payment  rate,  and 
the  virtual  elimination  of  AFDC  as  a 
factor  will  have  great  effects  on  distri- 
butions within  every  State. 

Moreover,  at  least  35  of  the  100  largest 
cities  will  lose  funds  under  his  formula, 
even  assuming  the  increase  in  appro- 
priations from  fiscal  year  1974  to  1975. 
Some  of  these  cities  include:  Atlanta, 
Louisville,  Wichita,  St.  Louis.  Gary,  Bal- 
timore. Chicago,  Newark.  Richmond,  Se- 
attle. Los  Angeles,  Detroit,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  Oakland. 

The  formula  which  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  offers  to  the  Senate  is  a  varia- 
tion on  the  House  committee  formula, 
which  was  considered  in  one  day  by  that 
committee,  and  was  accepted  by  that 
committee  without  even  looking  at  the 
effects  that  it  would  have  within  States. 

I  come  back  to  this  now  for  the  third 
time.  This  has  not  been  analyzed  at  all. 
The  effects,  not  just  at  the  top  in  State 
totals,  but  the  effects  within  the  States 
and  the  communities,  means  that  we 
would  be  shortchanging  the  needs  of  the 
children  of  this  country.  Mr.  President, 
let  us  not  forget  that  under  the  commit- 
tee formula,  no  local  education  agency 
will  lose  one  penny.  I  urge  my  colleagues, 
for  all  the  reasons  advanced,  and  I  am 
sure  I  am  anticipating  some  to  come,  to 
reject  this  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes,  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  a  ques- 
tion or  two. 

In  the  Senate  bill,  was  it  the  Senator's 
intention  to  exclude  from  participation 
in  part  C  of  S.  1539,  32  counties  in  Ar- 
kansas and  25  in  Missoiu-i,  and  coimtless 
numbers  of  coimties  in  other  States,  from 
any  participation  in  this  grant  of  fimds 
for  extreme  poverty  areas,  where  the 
families  have  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000 
per  year?  Was  that  deliberate,  or  was  it 
accidental?  I  know  that  the  Senator 
studied  the  question  for  6  months. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  looking  at  the 
counties  we  have  listed  in  the  grants  for 
Arkansas.  For  example,  Crittenden,  this 
is  the  amount  to  be  received:  $48,892; 
for  Jefferson  County,  $50,421;  for  Missis- 
sippi County 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is  read- 
ing the  names  of  counties  where  he  has 
included  the  sums. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  right.  The 
amounts  I  have  listed  are  for  the  counties 
I  am  naming  in  the  State  of  Arkansas. 
Pulaski  County  is  $79,564.  For  St.  Fran- 
cis, It  is  $34,971.  These  are  allocations 


under  part  C,  title  I,  as  amended  by  the 
bill  that  was  reported  by  th*  committee. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes;  I  am  sure  that 
is  correct.  The  Senator  has  mentioned 
six  of  the  richest  counties  in  the  State. 
I  have  a  list  of  32  of  the  counties  in  the 
State  where  the  children  are  from  fam- 
ilies having  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000. 
I  am  asking  whether  that  exclusion  was 
intentional  or  was  inadvertent.  What 
caused  that? 

In  Newton  County,  the  per  capita  in- 
come is  $1,300  a  year,  where  43  percent 
of  the  families  have  incomes  of  under 
$3,000  a  year.  Not  one  dime  has  been 
provided  from  these  extra,  special  funds 
for  areas  of  high  concentration  of  poor 
people.  Not  one  dime  will  go  to  that 
covmty. 

That  is  true  throughout  the  Nation;  it 
does  not  apply  only  to  Arkansas.  There 
are  25  counties  in  Missouri.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  is  inadvertence,  after  a  6- 
month  study,  or  whether  it  is  deliber- 
ate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  operation  of 
these  formulas — either  the  McClellan 
formula  or  the  committee's — is  not  that 
simple.  That  is  why  I  say  that  this  is 
worth  a  lot  more  study  than  the  1  day, 
as  I  am  told,  developed  in  the  House.  For 
example,  I  point  out  to  the  Senator,  three 
of  the  counties  in  Arkansas  that  I  did  not 
mention  earlier,  under  the  formula  ad- 
vanced by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
would  receive  less  money  than  they 
would  receive  under  the  bill,  S.  1539. 
Greene  Coimty,  for  example,  would, 
under  S.  1539,  receive  $342,740.  For  the 
first  year  under  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment that  would  be  $274,187. 

Howard  County  has  a  reduction.  I  will 
not  go  through  all  the  numbers,  but  I  can 
state  the  figures  under  the  formula  al- 
location. Newton,  Howard,  and  Sharp 
Coimties  show  a  difference  and  a  lesser 
sum  under  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  than  the  bill  we 
have  from  the  committee.  There  is  no 
reduction,  however,  under  the  committee 
bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  not  talking 
about  a  reduction.  I  am  talking  about 
the  title  I.  part  C  funds,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  help  the  poorest  districts  and 
the  poorest  children.  Thirty-two  coun- 
ties of  Arkansas  have  been  eliminated, 
and  25  have  been  eliminated  in  Missouri. 
We  can  carry  that  all  across  the  Nation 
to  show  that  they  get  not  a  dime  out  of 
it.  Yet  one  of  the  richest  counties  in  New 
York  State,  Westchester  County,  under 
that  provision,  with  a  smaller  percentage 
of  poor  children,  gets  a  grant  which  is 
almost  twice  as  much  as  is  given  to  the 
whole  State  of  Arkansas. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  deliberate;  I  think 
the  formula  the  Senator  has  presented 
is  defective.  It  ought  to  be  revised.  I 
think  the  House  formula  is  much  better. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  May  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator a  question? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  believe  the  Senator 
mentioned  the  county  of  Newton  in  the 
State  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  did  not  hear  exactly 
how  he  described  the  results. 


Under  the  bill,  my  figures  show  that 
the  county  of  Newton  will  receive 
$141,075.  Under  the  McClellan  amend- 
ment for  fiscal  1975,  it  will  receive  sub- 
stantially less.  The  figure  would  be 
$112,000. 

Then,  in  »fiscal  1976,  under  that  provi- 
sion, I  gather,  it  is  again  at  85  percent 
held  harmless.  It  goes  down  to  $108,000. 
So  the  children  of  Newton  County,  for 
their  education,  would,  under  the  Sen- 
ators  amendment,  be  reduced  to  $141,000 
for  1976.  Under  the  amendment  pro- 
posed, the  amount  would  be  reduced 
some  $30,000.  to  $108,000. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  gets 
away  from  the  question.  I  asked  him 
about  title  C.  I  just  could  not  conceive 
how  he  could  give  me  additional  infor- 
mation justifying  part  C. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator s  time  is  expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  more  minute. 

I  cannot  conceive  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  <Mr.  Pell>,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  <Mr.  JavitsI  would 
want  to  enact  a  provision  under  which 
the  underprivileged  counties  would  sim- 
plj  get  less  than  one  of  the  richest  coun- 
ties in  the  Nation.  The  poorest  counties 
would  not  get  it:  the  poorest  counties 
v.ould  get  absolutely  nothing.  I  cannot 
conceive  that  that  is  the  intent. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  If  Newton  is  one  of 
the  poorest  counties,  it  gets  more  money 
under  the  bill  than  it  would  get  under 
the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  because  It 
has  fewer  children.  I  think,  as  to  the 
special  children,  the  Senator  made  a  mis- 
take. I  think  the  special  children,  those 
who  need  the  dollar  most 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  say  that  a  dollar  is  a 
dollar  and  80  cents  is  80  cents;  and  if 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  gives  them 
80  cents,  they  are  better  off  with  the 
dollar. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is  not 
giving  them  a  dollar  for  special  help. 
He  is  giving  it  to  the  richest  counties. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan«{is 
yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  and  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  I  have 
been  involved  in  the  controversy  over 
title  I  since  last  October,  when  I  offered 
an  amendment  to  the  continuing  reso- 
lution. I  am  sure  that  no  school  district 
would  lose  school  funds  because  of  the 
distortions  caused  by  the  outdated  title 
I  formula. 

The  essence  of  the  problem  is  quite 
simply  this:  The  AFDC  factor  in  the 
committee  formula  is  an  unwise  and  un- 
fair method  of  determining  where  the 
poor  children  are  living.  If  the  argument 
is  that  title  I  funds  should  go  to  those 
districts  which  have  increased  numbers 
of  poor  and  disadvantaged  children,  then 
the  committee  bill  is  deficient. 

In  1968,  when  AFDC  was  placed  In 
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the  formula  there  were  less  than  580,000 
AFDC  children:  today  there  are  in  excess 
of  3  million.  The  result  has  been  that 
AFDC  has  overwhelmed  the  formula  and 
States  which  cannot  afford  to  pay  sub- 
stantial waif  are  payments  have  been 
penalized. 

I  do  want  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  committee  bill  is  an  improvement 
over  the  current  title  I  formula  in  that 
it  counts  total  AFDC  caseload  rather 
than  the  level  of  AFDC  payments.  That 
Is  an  evidence  that  the  committee  rec- 
ognized the  inequities  in  present  law. 

However,  the  committee  bill,  by  basing 
its  formula  40  percent  on  AFDC  caseload 
keeps  many  of  the  problems  inherent  in 
present  law. 

By  any  criteriMi,  AFDC  is  a  poor 
standard  of  measurement.  Let  us  look  at 
some  of  the  problems  in  the  committee 
bill. 

The  first  is  that  different  States  have 
radically  different  standards  for  deter- 
mining who  receives  AFDC  payments. 
For  instance,  half  of  the  States  allow 
AFDC  payments  if  there  is  an  tmem- 
ployed  father  in  the  home,  but  the  other 
half  refuses  payments  in  similar  circum- 
stances. 

States  vary  in  their  requirements  on 
the  value  of  a  homestead  an  AFDC  re- 
cipient can  own.  One  State  allows  a  home 
of  $2,500  in  value;  another  allows  a  home 
of  $25,000  in  value;  and  many  States  re- 
quire that  recipients  own  no  home  at  all. 

With  these  widely  differing  standards 
for  determining  who  receives  AFDC,  is  it 
a  fair  measure  of  determining  poverty 
levels  and  the  location  of  poor  children? 
Obviously  it  is  not.  and  that  is  why  I  op- 
iraeeit. 

There  are  other  problems  with  AFDC, 
and  one  Is  that  there  is  substantial  con- 
troversy  over  the  accxiracy  of  AFDC  sta- 
tistics. HEW  found  recently  that  over  10 
percent  of  the  AFDC  caseload  nationally 
was  not  eligible  under  the  law  for  as- 
sistance. Another  22.8  percent  received 
payments  in  excess  of  eligibility,  and  8.1 
percent  were  underpaid.  Prom  April  to 
September  1973  the  error  rate  In  the 
AFDC  program  was  found  to  be  over  40 
percent  of  the  caseload.  Granted  that 
title  I  cannot  ever  be  mathematically  ex- 
act, but  the  magnitude  of  the  error  here 
suggests  that  APDC  is  not  a  reliable 
source  of  data. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  repeat  that  again?  Is  that 
the  national  average  of  error? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  That  was  the  national 
average  In  the  program  from  April  to 
September,  1973.  It  was  found  to  be  over 
40  percent  of  the  caseload,  and  I  think 
that  Is  an  indictment  of  using  it  as  a 
criterion. 

nnaHy.  the  committee  bill  not  only 
uses  AFDC,  it  actually  double  counts 
AFDC  children.  If  the  formula  is  based 
60  percent  on  the  poverty  Index  and  40 
percent  oo  AFDC  caseload,  many  of  the 
same  children  who  are  coimted  under 
the  AFE>C  factor  will  have  also  been 
counted  in  the  poverty  index.  8o,  in  ef- 
fect, we  compound  the  AFDC  error  by 
multiji^ylns  It  and  the  distortions  re- 
main. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 


Mr.  BESn'SEN.  May  I  have  another  3 
minutes? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  the  Senator 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BE>rrSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  I  know  it  is  a  very  difficult  mat- 
ter to  come  up  with  an  eqwtable  title  I 
formula.  Frankly,  I  have  explored  sev- 
eral attempts  to  modify  the  House  form- 
ula so  that  no  State  would  l>e  disad- 
vantaged. But  the  efforts  I  made  con- 
vinced me  that  there  is  no  single  formula 
that  will  please  all  States.  Inevitably, 
someone  is  going  to  receive  less  than  he 
believes  he  is  entitled  to. 

But  what  I  really  deplore  is  the  prac- 
tice of  reading  the  numbers  on  charts 
to  determine  which  State  will  receive  the 
most  under  the  various  formulas,  but,  in 
all  candor,  most  of  us  realize  that  this 
is  the  way  many  Senators  will  judge 
this  issue. 

That  is  the  way  too  many  will  vote  on 
this  floor  this  afternoon.  What  we  ought 
to  be  looking  at  is  where  the  poor  chil- 
dren are  living. 

Let  me  just  say  this:  The  principle  l>e- 
hind  title  I  should  be  that  Federal  funds 
should  be  placed  in  school  districts  that 
have  large  numbers  of  disadvantaged 
children.  If  districts  have  had  Increases 
in  the  numbers  of  disadvantaged  cliil- 
dren,  the  formula  should  make  allow- 
ances for  that.  The  formula  should  not 
be  based  on  extraneous  factors  which  are 
no  real  indication  of  where  the  poor  chil- 
dren are  located. 

The  McClellan  amendment  is  not  a 
Southern  amendment,  nor  a  Northern 
amendment;  it  benefits  States  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  coimtry  that  have  had  an 
influx  of  disadvantaged  children  meas- 
ured on  a  widely  accepted  Federal  defi- 
nition of  poverty.  I  am  convinced  that  it 
is  fair  and  reasonable,  and  I  lu-ge  its 
adoption  by  the  Senate. 

I  yield  back  to  the  chairman  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  presume  the  other 
side  wants  to  use  some  time. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distingviished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  yield  me  15  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  the  Senator 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  ETODDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  In 
1965,  the  TJS.  Congress  enacted  a  land- 
mark piece  of  legislation — the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act,  the 
first  general  educaticHial  aid  bill  In  the 
history  of  this  Nation.  In  the  years  since 
1965,  there  have  been  numerous  disagree- 
ments over  education  aid — over  how  it 
should  be  used,  how  much  should  be  con- 
centrated on  one  child,  how  it  should  be 
distributed — but  there  have  been  few 
disagreements  over  the  need  for  such  aid. 
Instead,  such  aid  has  come  to  be  viewed 
as  an  essential  ingredient  in  providing 
our  schoolchildren  with  those  tools  and 
skills  which  win  enable  them  to  develop 
their  own  potential  and  meet  the  ever- 
increasing  demands  of  daily  life  In  a 
complex  society. 

Since  the  act's  initiation,  some  61  mil- 


lion children  throughout  the  United 
States  have  participated  in  the  title  I 
program,  the  major  program  authorized 
luider  the  law,  which  provides  assistance 
for  educationally  disadvantaged  clail- 
dren.  Some  1.8  million  school  students  in 
Kentucky  have  benefited  from  the  pro- 
gram. In  fact,  last  year,  the  State  re- 
ceived more  than  $32  million  in  Federal 
funds  from  title  I,  with  229,747  children, 
some  27.6  percent  of  the  elementary  and 
secondary  students  in  the  State  eligible. 

Recent  developments — and  the  delib- 
erations over  them — have,  however,  re- 
vealed a  number  of  difficulties  with  exist- 
ing law,  especially  the  title  I  formula. 
Under  the  original  method  of  distributing 
title  I  funds,  local  school  districts  were 
eligible  for  a  sum  equal  to  the  number  of 
children  from  families  with  incomes  be- 
low $2,000  a  year — or  above,  if  the  fam- 
ily was  receiving  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  payments — times  one- 
half  the  State  or  National  average  per 
pupil  expenditure,  whichever  was  higher. 
Census  data  was  used  to  determine  the 
number  of  children  from  low-income 
families. 

From  1966  through  1972,  the  1960  cen- 
sus data  was  used  to  identify  children 
from  families  with  Incomes  of  $2,000  or 
less — a  figure  which  remained  stable 
throughout  the  period — while  the  nimfi- 
ber  of  AFDC  children  was  consistently 
changed,  as  the  States  reported  variances 
in  eligibUity. 

Use  of  the  formula  had  two  signifi- 
cant results.  First,  liecause  of  the  growth 
in  the  number  of  AFDC  ctiildren  as  com- 
pared with  the  stable  nimiber  of  children 
from  low-income  families,  the  former, 
which  originally  accounted  for  approxi- 
mately 10  percent  of  total  title  I  chil- 
dren— or  about  600,000  out  of  a  total  of 
5.5  million  in  1966 — expanded  by  1974  to 
nearly  60  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
children  eligible  for  title  I — or  about  3.6 
million  out  of  a  total  of  6.2  million. 

Second,  when  the  1970  census  data  be- 
came available — the  1973-74  school 
yeax — severe  shifts  of  funds  were  due  to 
occur,  principally  because  of  the  drop  in 
the  number  of  children  from  families 
with  incomes  of  less  than  $2,000 — and 
the  consequent  emphasis  on  APDC  chil- 
dren— and  because  of  the  movement  of 
children  during  that  period.  For  a  num- 
ber of  rural  districts,  the  shift  in  funds 
was  to  be  dramatic. 

To  moderate  the  shift  which  was  to 
occur — and  looking  forward  to  a  new  au- 
thorization bill — the  Congress,  for  the 
current  school  year,  provided  that  the 
new  census  data  would  be  used  but  that 
there  would  be  a  "hold-harmless"  pro- 
cedure to  prevent  school  districts  and 
States  from  losing  or  gaining  more  than 
a  certain  percent  of  the  amount  which 
they  received  the  previous  year.  This 
was  essentially  a  stopgap  move  to  pre- 
vent major  gsTations  in  the  flow  of  fimds 
xmtil  the  Congress  could  examine  and 
revise  the  existing  formula. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  House  and  the 
one  reported  by  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committees  represent  ef- 
forts to  come  to  gripe  with  the  problems 
which  have  arlaen  under  the  original 
formula  and  to  devlae  an  authorization 
standard  which  will  be  equitable  and 
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realistic  in  meeting  the  objectives  of 
the  title — the  provision  of  special  services 
to  those  children  who  are  educationally 
deprived. 

Quite  simply,  the  question  is:  Who  is 
an  educationally  deprived  child?  Just 
how  do  you  identify  one? 

S.  1539,  the  Senate  bill,  proposes  one 
answer.  It  would  distribute  funds  ac- 
cording to  a  formula  which  would  guar- 
antee each  local  school  district  the 
amount  it  received  in  fiscal  1974.  From 
any  funds  appropriated  in  excess  of  this 
"base  year"  allocation,  60  percent  would 
be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  Orshansky  poverty  level  children  and 
40  percent  would  be  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  children  on  AFDC. 

Thus,  under  S.  1539,  as  reported,  the 
greatest  share  of  the  money — 89  per- 
cent— would  be  allocated  to  school  dis- 
tricts according  to  what  they  received 
in  fiscal  year  1974  when  the  stop-gap 
formula  was  used.  As  previously  noted, 
between  1966  and  1973.  1960  census  data 
was  u^ed  in  determining  the  number  of 
children  from  low-income  famiUes.  But, 
in  the  school  year  1973-74,  1970  census 
information  was  used,  together  with  the 
hold-harmless  provision.  The  latter  in 
effect,  kept  the  old  1960  census  informa- 
tion pretty  much  intact  in  nonurban 
areas  and  S.  1539  would  lock  in  this  sit- 
uation and  use  it  for  every  subsequent 
year. 

Also  locked  in  to  the  formula  would  be 
the  imbalance  in  AFDC  children  in 
urban  areas.  In  1974  the  States  with 
large  numbers  on  public  assistance  re- 
ceived increased  grants.  This  resulted  be- 
cause half  as  many  children  were  count- 
ed under  the  census — the  $2,000  limit — 
while  a  greater  number  of  AFDC  children 
were  counted. 

Therefore,  funds  shifted  to  the  States 
which  could  afford  the  higher  public 
assistance  programs.  Furthermore,  funds 
also  shifted  within  States  to  the  urban 
areas  since  urban  areas  within  States 
tend  to  have  more  AFDC  children  than 
rural  areas. 

Another  problem  with  the  Senate  for- 
mula is  that  it  would  double  count  some 
AFDC  children.  Thus,  again  higher  pay- 
ments would  be  shifted  to  States  which 
have  large  public  assistance  programs. 

While  the  AFDC  factor  has  been  de- 
fended as  a  minor  updater  in  the  title  I 
program,  the  error  rate  in  the  AFDC  pro- 
gram is  large,  which  raises  question  over 
its  use.  HEW  recently  found  that  10.2 
percent  of  the  AFDC  caseload  carried  na- 
tionally was  actually  not  eligible  for 
assistance.  Another  22.8  percent  received 
payments  in  excess  of  eligibility,  and  8.1 
percent  were  underpaid.  Additionally,  the 
error  rate  is  not  equitably  distributed 
among  the  States. 

Along  with  this,  AFDC  also  varies 
within  the  States.  The  urban  areas  are 
more  likely  to  provide  higher  AFDC  pay- 
ments and  more  APDC  than  the  non- 
urban  areas. 

The  committee  bill  not  only  has  the 
problems  noted  above  with  the  count  of 
cWldren,  but  the  second  part  of  the  for- 
mula— the  payment  rate  for  these  chil- 
dren—has also  produced  some  grave  in- 
equities. Under  S.  1539,  school  districts 
are  eligible  to  receive  either  one-half  of 


the  State  or  one-half  of  the  national 
average  expenditure,  whichever  is  higher. 
Since  there  is  no  ceiling  on  the  payment 
rate  which  a  State  can  receive,  the 
wealthier  States  have  again  benefited. 

For  example,  the  actual  salary  cost  of 
providing  classroom  instruction  in  New 
York  State  in  1972  was  $11,831,  only 
slightly  more  than  20  percent  above  the 
national  average.  Yet,  under  S.  1539, 
New  York  would  receive  almost  40  per- 
cent more  than  the  national  average  per 
pupil  expenditure. 

Amendment  No.  1304  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
poses  another  answer. 

Under  this  amendment,  the  title  I  for- 
mula would  be  based  upon  new  census 
data  and  new  poverty  criteria,  the  Or- 
shansky index  which  defines  poverty  ac- 
cording to  the  nimilier  of  children  in  the 
family,  the  sex  of  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold, and  the  farm  or  non-farm  states 
of  the  family.  Although  the  OrshansKy 
index  is  not  perfect,  last  year,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  after  a  6- 
month  study,  concluded  that  it  was  still 
the  best  measure  of  poverty  currently 
available.  Furthermore,  an  85  percent 
hold  harmless  over  the  previous  year 
would  provide  the  stability  necessary  to 
allow  local  school  districts  to  plan  ahead 
without  locking  in  the  present  inequit- 
able payment  rates. 

Under  amendment  No.  1304,  the  base 
reimbursement  figure  is  also  new.  Each 
school  district's  total  number  of  eligible 
children — those  coming  under  the  Or- 
shansky definition  plus  two-thirds  of 
those  on  AFDC — would  be  multiplied  by 
40  percent  of  the  State  average  per-pupil 
expenditure,  except  no  State  would  be 
entitled  to  a  payment  that  is  less  than 
80  percent  nor  more  than  120  percent  of 
the  national  average  per-pupil  expendi- 
ture. This,  in  effect,  puts  a  floor  and  a 
ceiling  on  the  variations  among  States. 
It  would  allow  higher  spending  States 
to  receive  an  adequate  additional  com- 
pensation for  their  title  I  program,  but 
would  not  allow  these  rates  to  become  so 
high  that  they  would  work  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  other  States,  which  may  have 
less  to  spend  on  education.  In  other 
words,  it  would  reduce  the  extremes  in 
payments  which  would  be  made  under 
the  formula  prop>osed  in  S.  1539.  and 
group  all  States  closer  to  a  national  aver- 
age payment  per  student. 

For  the  reasons  stated  above,  I  be- 
lieve amendment  No.  1304  which  I  am 
cosponsoring,  represents  the  fairest  and 
most  balanced  approach  to  meeting  the 
needs  of  culturally  deprived  children 
wherever  they  may  be — in  urban  or  rural 
areas,  in  wealthy  or  less  endowed  states, 
in  localities  with  high  public  assistance 
payments  or  in  localities  with  low  ones 

The  residence  of  a  chUd  should  not 
be  the  measure-stick  of  need.  In  that 
case,  the  accident  of  location  either  re- 
wards or  deprives  a  child. 

What  is  required  instead  is  a  standard 
which  relates  to  a  child's  educational 
opportunities  and  his  ability  to  utilize 
those  opportunities  vis-a-vis  those  of 
other  children  in  this  country.  That  is 
what  this  amendment  seeks  to  do.  It  will 
utilize  an  accepted  definition  of  poverty 
to     identify     disadvantaged     children 


throughout  our  land.  It  will  allow  the 
counting  of  two-thirds  of  the  children 
on  public  assistance — a  move  which 
should  benefit  the  States  with  large  case- 
loads, without  unduly  infringing  upon 
the  fimds  available  to  States  which  may 
have  a  large  number  of  children  from 
low-income  families  but  not  necessarily 
receiving  public  assistance.  It  will 
moderate  the  differences  in  per  pupil 
expenditures  among  the  States — differ- 
ences which  exist  in  some  cases  despite 
major  tax  efforts  by  States  with  low 
per  capita  earnings — allowing  wealthier 
States  a  greater  reimbursement  because 
of  their  larger  expenditures  but  restrict- 
ing the  loss  which  lesr  wealthy  areas 
might  suffer.  It  will  recognize  new  con- 
ditions Jaut  phase  in  the  losses  of  funds 
which  occur  as  children  move  and  eligi- 
bility rates  change  by  limiting  authori- 
zation decreases  to  15  percent  a  year. 

I  believe  this  is  a  good  amendment.  I 
believe  that  over  time  it  would  be  the 
best  means  of  securing  special  educa- 
tional assistance  for  those  children  in 
all  parts  of  our  Nation  with  special  edu- 
cation needs.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
adopt  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  wiD  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  need? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Four  minutes. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  the  Senator  4  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Johnston  >.  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts is  recognized  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas. I  support  the  committee  formiila 
because  it  sends  title  I  funds  to  where 
the  needs  are  greatest.  I  eschew  any 
battle  of  the  charts  in  considering  this 
formula  because  it  has  become  quite  ap- 
parent to  me,  having  looked  at  the 
figvu-es  inserted  in  the  Record  yesterday 
by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Peh.>  that  while  some  States  may  re- 
ceive more  money  under  the  McClellan 
formula  than  do  others,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  even  within  those  States  im- 
portant communities  will  face  a  diminu- 
tion of  title  I  funds  in  the  next  year. 

I  am  particularly  impressed  by  the 
method  of  allocating  funds  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  by  which  everj-  locality  in  the 
Nation  will  receive  in  fiscal  year  1975 
more  title  I  ftmds  than  they  received 
in  fiscal  year  1974.  No  Member  of  this 
body  will  be  embarrassed  to  explain  to 
his  constituency  why  some  important 
segment  of  his  State  is  getting  less  Fed- 
eral education  help  at  a  time  when  costs 
are  mounting  rapidly,  especially  in  the 
light  of  the  fact  that  title  I  is  funded 
at  only  a  fraction  of  the  entitlement. 
When  every  school  district  has  to  look  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  funds,  it 
makes  no  sense  to  require  some  to  search 
frantically  for  new  revenue  sources  in 
order  that  others  may  get  even  more. 

In  my  own  State,  Massachusetts.  11.4 
percent  of  children  between  the  ages  of 
5-17  are  in  families  receiving  AFDC. 
This  is  only  slightly  more  than  the  na- 
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tlonal  average  of  11.2  percent.  These 
children  number  some  1.87  million.  Yet, 
If  the  McClellan  amendment  is  adopted, 
only  some  50.000  of  these  1.87  million 
youngsters,  according  to  HEW  estimates, 
would  be  coimted  as  title  I  AFDC  eli- 
glbles.  In  contrast  the  committee  bill 
counts  all  AFEK:  school-age  children. 

I  do  not  seek  the  lion's  share  of  this 
program  for  Massachusetts.  As  the  law 
presently  stands,  and  this  aspect  of  the 
law  is  continued  by  S.  1539,  the  payment 
rate  for  title  I-A  for  Massachusetts  is 
50  percent  of  our  annual  per  pupil  aver- 
age expenditure;  thus  Massachusetts  has 
an  entitlement  sufBcient  to  purchase  AV2 
months  of  education  for  each  eligible 
child,  based  on  a  9-month  school  year. 
On  the  other  hand.  Arkansas  would  re- 
ceive 82  percent  of  its  annual  per  pupil 
expenditure,  sufiScient  to  purchase  7.4 
months  of  education.  And,  I  do  not  ob- 
ject because  I  recognize  the  special  prob- 
lems faced  in  Arkansas  and  other  low- 
income  States. 

But  the  acceptance  of  this  responsi- 
bility should  not  mean  that  grant-in-aid 
programs  should  be  distorted  to  our 
greater  disadvantage.  There  are  poor 
children  in  Massachusetts,  too,  almost 
117,000  of  them  below  the  Orshansky 
poverty  level.  Massachusetts  would  lose 
as  much  as  $3.7  million  under  the  Mc- 
Clellan amendment.  I  cannot  counte- 
nance depriving  overburdened  school 
districts  in  Massachusetts  of  the  funds 
necessary  to  aid  their  education. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  reject 
the  McClellan  amendment  so  that  we 
can  move  without  interstate  rivalry,  to 
give  our  children  the  educational  assist- 
ance which  they  so  sorely  need. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  9 
years  ago  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  enacted  one  of  the  most  Import- 
ant pieces  of  legislation  In  Its  recent  his- 
tory— the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

This  legislation  was  a  landmark  in  our 
efforts  to  furnish  all  our  children — black 
and  white,  city  dweller  and  farm  child — 
with  equality  of  educational  opportun- 
ity. It  was  a  law  of  which  we  could  all 
be  proud. 

In  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  we  pro- 
vided badly  neeed  financial  resources  to 
school  districts  which  were  having  difB- 
culties  in  funding  adequate  educational 
programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  large  con- 
centrations of  low-income  families. 

But  in  the  9  years  since  tliis  act  was 
approved.  It  has  not  fulfilled  its  prom- 
ise—primarily because  the  money  Is  not 
going  to  those  areas  where  there  are 
large  numbers  of  deprived  children. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan)  has  eloquently  simmied 
up  the  situation  in  which  we 
find  ourselves.  We  face  a  paradox.  Title 
I  funds  are  being  allocated  in  ever-in- 
creasing amounts  to  the  more  wealthy 
areas  while  those  that  have  the  greatest 
need  come  away  almost  empty-handed. 

The  basic  problem  Is  the  formula  used 
to  calculate  and  aUocate  title  I  funds  has 
become  distorted  over  the  years  and  is 
no  longer  a  proper  reflection  of  the 
actual  sltiiation  prevailing  in  many  of 
our  States. 


We  in  South  Carolina  have  been  un- 
able to  add  AFDC  children  to  our  rolls  in 
order  to  qualify  for  title  I  funds  in  the 
same  manner  that  many  of  our  wealth- 
ier States  have  been  able  to  do.  We  just 
do  not  have  the  money  to  do  that. 

As  a  result.  South  Carolina  is  clearly 
being  discriminated  against. 

Although  we  have  2.49  percent  of  the 
poor  children  in  the  Nation  as  defined 
by  the  Orshansky  Index  of  Poverty,  we 
will  receive  only  1.95  percent  of  the 
funds  available  under  title  I. 

I  am  fully  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
under  the  committee  bill  now  before  us 
we  would  receive  more  money  this  year 
than  under  the  McClellan  amendment. 
But  my  state  supports  the  McClellan 
formula  because  it  will  provide  a  more 
equitable  allocation  of  fimds  in  future 
years — an  allocation  that  will  prevent 
the  distortions  which  have  plagued  us  in 
the  past. 

I  also  support  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas'  proposed  abolition  of  part  C 
of  title  I.  South  Carolina  currently  re- 
ceives some  money  under  this  program. 
But  there  are  10  counties  in  my  State 
where  more  than  25  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation have  incomes  under  $3,000  an- 
nually which  do  not  receive  any  part  C 
funds.  Clarendon  County  has  over  35 
percent  of  such  families,  but  it  does  not 
receive  so  much  as  a  single  penny  of 
this  money. 

I  can  see  no  rationale  for  such  alloca- 
tions when  the  stated  purpose  of  part  C 
is  to  help  areas  with  high  concentrations 
of  poor  people. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  have  awaited  patiently  for 
years  for  a  Just  and  fair  distribution  of 
title  I  funds  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
The  time  to  make  such  a  distribution  is 
at  hand  rather  than  to  perpetuate  an 
imf air  system.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
cosponsored  the  McClellan  amendment 
and  strongly  urge  its  approval. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  is  sure- 
ly one  of  the  most  important  and  far- 
reaching  that  we  will  consider  in  con- 
nection with  S.  1539  because  it  is  directed 
at  title  I,  the  major  Federal  program  of 
aid  to  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment,  I 
feel  strongly  that  it  will  insure  the  fairest 
possible  distribution  of  limited  appro- 
priations for  the  title  I  program  and 
direct  those  funds  to  local  educational 
agencies  with  the  greatest  need. 

The  title  I  formula  is  extremely  com- 
plex, and  I  know  that  all  aspects  of  it 
will  be  thoroughly  discussed  during  this 
debate.  There  are  several  points  of  con- 
tention between  the  House  approach  to 
the  formula — which  Senator  McClel- 
lan's  amendment  would  substitute — and 
that  taken  by  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  which  especially  con- 
cern me  and  which  I  would  like  to  address 
in  these  brief  remarks. 

First.  I  believe  that  census  figures  de- 
termining the  number  of  poor  children 
according  to  the  Orshansky  Index  are  a 
more  accurate  indicator  by  far  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  poor  children  throughout  the 
States  than  are  figures  showing  the  num- 
ber of  children  from  families  receiving 


aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
Differences  In  AFDC  payment  levels  do 
not  reflect  only  differences  In  the  cost  of 
living  between  various  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. They  also  reflect  a  wide  variation 
among  the  States  in  criteria  for  eligibility 
which,  as  stated  in  the  House  commit- 
tee's report  on  HJl.  69,  "make  AFDC 
statistics  imsui table  for  use  as  a  major 
determinant  in  the  distribution  of  Fed- 
eral aid." 

S.  1539,  which  would  count  all  chil- 
dren from  families  receiving  AFDC  pay- 
ments and  which  would  apportion  40 
percent  of  the  funds  available  for  title 
I  after  the  "hold-harmless"  provision 
has  been  satisfied  according  to  AFDC 
figures,  clearly  makes  AFDC  statistics  a 
major  determinant  In  the  new  formula. 
In  my  opinion,  this  approach  rewards 
States  which  have  the  fiscal  capability  to 
administer  generous  welfare  programs 
and  ignores  the  needs  of  poor  children 
in  States  which  are  unable  to  adopt  such 
programs.  The  formula  approved  by  the 
House  tind  offered  by  Senator  McClel- 
lan in  his  amendment  would  insure  a 
more  equitable  apportionment  of  funds 
and  would  use  AFDC  statistics  only  as  a 
minor  modifier  to  update  census  statis- 
tics. 

A  second  point  on  which  the  House 
and  Senate  bills  disagree  is  the  level 
of  the  hold-harmless  provisions.  By 
adopting  a  "base  year"  concept  guaran- 
teeing all  school  districts  100  percent  of 
the  amounts  they  received  in  fiscal  1974, 
S.  1539  would  freeze  into  law  the  alloca- 
tion of  most  title  I  money  for  future 
fiscal  years  on  the  basis  of  a  formula  and 
a  fixed-income  poverty  level  which  all 
agree  is  Inequitable.  In  fiscal  1975,  the 
100  percent  hold-harmless  clause  would 
mean  that  89  percent  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated would  be  apportioned  accord- 
ing to  the  old  formula  and  the  old  defi- 
nition of  poverty  and  only  11  percent 
would  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the 
revised  formula. 

While  I  agree  that  a  cushion  should  be 
provided  so  as  to  obviate  drastic  changes 
in  entitlements  to  individual  school  dis- 
tricts, I  believe  that  the  85  percent  hold- 
harmless  provision  in  HJl.  69  and  Sen- 
ator McClellan's  amendment  woi^d 
provide  adequate  protection  to  school 
districts  while  Insuring  distribution  of 
more  funds  on  the  basis  of  the  new.  more 
equitable  formula. 

Third,  I  am  deeply  concerned  about 
the  Senate  committee's  adoption  of  a 
new  funding  formula  for  part  C  of  title 
I.  grants  for  schools  with  the  highest 
concentration  of  children  from  low- 
income  families.  Senator  McClellan's 
amendment  would  delete  part  C  and  dis- 
continue the  program  on  the  basis  that 
it  saps  funds  from  the  local  educational 
agency  program  and  poses  administra- 
tive burdens  which  outweigh  Its  value. 
The  formula  by  which  S.  1539  would 
apportion  over  $73  million  of  the  title  I 
appropriation  in  fiscal  1975  emphasizes 
the  difficulty  of  singling  out  school  dis- 
tricts with  a  special  need  over  and  above 
those  eligible  for  grants  imder  title  I. 

For  example,  Hancock  County,  Tenn.. 
which  has  a  per  capita  income  of  $1,045 
and  in  which  53.5  percent  of  the  families 
have  an  income  of  less  than  $3,000  per 
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year,  would  be  eligible  for  no  money 
whatsoever  under  part  C  as  drafted  in 
S.  1539.  Westchester  County,  N.Y.,  how- 
ever, which  lias  a  per  capita  income  of 
$5,059  and  in  which  only  4.9  percent  of 
the  famihes  have  incomes  of  less  than 
$3,000  per  year,  will  receive  $619,833 
under  part  C,  more  than  the  entire 
State  of  Tennessee  would  be  entitled  to. 

A  formula  which  produces  inequities 
such  as  this  should  not,  in  my  opinion, 
be  approved  by  the  Congress — especially 
when  it  would  drain  badly  needed  money 
from  the  entire  title  I  program,  a  pro- 
gram in  which  appropriations  cannot 
keep  pace  with  educational  needs  from 
year  to  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  McClellan  amend- 
ment would  insure  a  fair  distribution  of 
these  limited  funds  on  the  basis  of  a 
formula  which  identifies,  as  accurately 
as  possible,  the  districts  where  the  need 
Is  and  directs  money  to  those  districts 
as  simply  as  possible.  I  urge  tlie  Senate 
to  adopt  this  amendment  in  order  to  in- 
sure the  continued  success  of  the  title  I 
program  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  pending  amendment,  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan),  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

This  amendment  would  iiisuie  a  more 
equal  distribution  of  title  I  funds  than 
the  committee  bill  funds  earmarked  for 
special  assistance  to  disadvantaged 
students.  The  amendment  offered  by  the 
Seimtor  from  Arkansas  parallels  a  simi- 
lar one  successfully  submitted  in  the 
other  body  by  my  Indiana  colleague. 
Representative  John  Brademas,  who  has 
come  to  be  known  as  a  leader  in  educa- 
tion legislation. 

If  the  title  I  progiam  is  to  succeed,  it 
is  important  tiiat  the  distribution  of 
funds  be  fair.  Yet  under  the  committee 
bill  sharp  differences  in  per  pupil  assist- 
ance under  title  I  would  continue. 
Wealthier  States  would  receive  a  lop- 
sided share  of  title  I  funds.  For  example, 
one  extremely  wealthy  county  in  New 
York — Westchester  County — would  reap 
as  great  a  benefit  from  part  C  money  as 
my  entire  State  of  Indiana  and  as  much 
or  more  than  29  other  States.  Such  un- 
equal distribution  is  simply  unfair. 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  v.ould 
follow  the  House  formula  for  dispensing 
title  I  funds.  Such  a  change  would  pro- 
vide approximately  $2  million  more  in 
title  I  funds  to  88  of  Indiana's  92  coun- 
ties and  more  funds  to  less  wealthy 
States.  Indeed,  unless  this  amendment  Is 
adcHited  there  are  a  number  of  cities  and 
towns  in  Indiana  and  aroimd  the  coun- 
try which  will  be  unfairly  penalized  and 
shortchanged  by  the  present  foiinula  for 
distributing  title  I  funds. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  important 
program,  one  of  the  key  categorical  pro- 
grams which  the  Congress  fought  to  re- 
tain in  its  insistence  that  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  not  be  re- 
placed with  the  Nixon  administration's 
education  revenue  sharing.  We  fought 
to  keep  title  I  assistance  alive,  now  we 
must  vote  to  keep  it  fair. 

We  must  not  accept  an  artificial  for- 
mula which  provides  more  funds  for  rich 


States  by  relating  the  size  of  education 
assistance  to  a  State's  ability — by  virtue 
of  its  greater  wealth — to  sustain  a  more 
generous  welfare  program.  Yet  this  is 
exactly  what  will  happen  if  the  pending 
amendment  is  defeated.  We  will  penalize 
the  poorer  States  which  are  the  very 
States  that  most  need  the  benefit  of  aid 
for  disadvantaged  students. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  fair  and  ju.st 
amendment  to  serve  more  needy  students 
nationwide  and  one  that  will  provide  a 
needed  and  welcome  $2  million  more  to 
aid  disadvantaged  students  in  Indiana. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  express  my  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  McClellan. 

After  carefully  .studying  the  formul.is 
in  both  S.  1539  and  the  McClellan  amend- 
ment, I  remain  convinced  that  the  S.  1539 
formula  is  more  equitable  than  the 
McClellan  formula. 

Briefly,  Mr.  President,  the  McClellan 
amendment  does  not  take  into  sufficient 
consideration  the  increasing  numbers  of 
poverty-level  children  in  urban  areas, 
nor  the  fact  that  the  costs  of  educating 
such  children  are  greater  in  url)an  areas 
than  in  rural  areas. 

The  McClellan  amendment,  for  exam- 
ple, would  eliminate  part  C.  "Special 
Grants  for  Urban  and  Rural  Schools 
Serving  High  Concentrations  of  Children 
From  Low-Income  Families."  from  title  I. 
This  is  an  e-xtremely  important  program 
for  Massachusetts  which  has  such  liigh 
concentrations  of  low-income  families. 
By  repealing  part  C,  Massachusetts 
would  lose  nearly  $2.3  million  in  funds 
that  it  would  otherwise  receive  for  this 
part  imder  S.  1539. 

Furthei-more,  the  McClellan  amend- 
ment places  a  payment  rate  ceiling  of  120 
percent  of  the  national  average  of  per 
pupil  expenditm-e.  This  would  be  severely 
restrictive  for  Massachusetts,  and  other 
urban  States,  where  the  cost  of  living, 
particularly  m  the  larger  cities,  is  higher 
than  the  national  average. 

In  virtually  all  States,  the  effect  of  this 
amendment  will  be  to  diminish  the  level 
of  funding  for  cities  within  those  States. 

Most  importantly,  Mr.  President,  the 
McClellan  amendment  would  virtually 
eliminate  as  one  criterion  in  determining 
the  numbers  of  poverty-level  children  in 
a  State  the  total  caseload  of  children 
aged  5  to  17  covered  by  the  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  (AFDC)  pro- 
gram. It  would  include  only  two- thirds 
of  those  children  from  families  with  in- 
come over  $4,250.  This  would  eliminate 
most  of  the  AFDC  criterion  for  calcu- 
lating the  nimibers  of  poverty  cliildren  in 
a  State.  It  would  reduce  by  half  the  num- 
bers of  poverty  children  In  Massachusetts 
to  be  included  as  eligible  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Federal  funds  to  the  State. 

Mr.  President,  of  Massachu.setts'  total 
population  in  the  ages  of  zero  to  17,  11.4 
percent  fall  into  the  AFDC  category.  The 
McClellan  amendment  would  effectively 
eliminate  these  from  the  program. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  McClellan 
amendment  would  rely  primarily  on  the 
Orshansky  index  to  calculate  the  num- 
bers of  poverty  children  in  a  State.  Yet, 
Mr.  President,  the  Orshansky  definition 
of  poverty  alone  is  not  sufficient.  It  Is 


not  updated  armually.  as  the  AFDC  count 
is.  Furthermore,  it  does  not  take  into 
consideration  variations  in  the  costs  of 
educating  poverty  children  from  one  area 
to  another.  It  is  based  only  on  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  feeding  a  faciily.  ar.'^un-.ing 
that  the  cost  will  always  be  one -third 
of  the  co'-t  of  necessities  for  a  family.  It 
does  not  acr:ount  for  variations  in  cc^ts 
of  housing,  variations  in  costs  oZ  niediral 
expenses,  or  variations  in  cotts  of  t.aiiE- 
portation. 

Mr.  Prcoi'^ent,  last  year  Massachu- 
setts received  approximately  $30.1  mil- 
lion from  all  parts  of  title  I.  Becauce  of 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  over 
last  year,  additional  allocations  have 
been  considered  necessary  for  all  States 
to  continue  the  same  programs  they  had 
last  year.  Under  S.  1539,  Massachusetts 
this  year  would,  therefore,  receive  $37.5 
million.  However,  under  the  McCle'lau 
amendment  Massachusetts  would  only 
receive  $33.8  million.  Mas.sachusetts 
would,  therefore,  receive  an  additional 
$3.7  million  under  S.  1539  as  compared  to 
the  McClellan  amendment. 

Of  our  major  cities,  Boston  would  re- 
ceive 5>9-2  million  under  S.  1539.  com- 
pared to  $7.2  million  under  the  McCxel- 
lan  amendment;  Worcester  would  re- 
ceive $3  million  liiider  S.  1539,  compared 
to  $2.8  million  under  the  McClellan 
amendment;  and  Springfield  would  re- 
ceive $3  milhon  imder  S.  1539,  compared 
to  $2.8  million  under  the  McClellaJi 
amendment. 

On  the  county  basis,  SuHolk  County 
received  $8.3  million  in  fiscal  year  1974: 
it  would  be  decreased  to  $7.6  million  un- 
der the  McClellan  amendment;  while  it 
would  receive  $9.9  million  under  S.  1539. 
In  addition,  Dukes  County  would  receive 
fewer  funds  than  last  year  under  the  13 
percent  "hold  harmless"  provision  of  the 
McClellan  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  completely  in 
agreement  that  Federal  funds,  under 
title  I.  should  be  allocated  equally  to  as- 
sist the  States  in  their  programs  for  edu- 
cating their  poverty  children. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Mc- 
Clellan amendment  meets  that  goal,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  Massachusetts. 

It  does  not  sufficiently  take  into  con- 
sideration Massachusetts'  cost-of-living 
factor.  It  severely  penalizes  our  largest 
cities.  It  repeals  over  $2  million  in  special 
grants  for  Massachusetts  schools  with 
high  concentrations  of  low-income 
families. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  it  creates  much 
uncertainty  for  our  educational  admin- 
istration by  not  assuring  them  of  a  con- 
tinuity of  funds  from  one  year  to  the 
next.  By  not  using  fiscal  year  1974  funds 
as  a  base  year,  and  by  setting  a  ceiling  of 
120  percent  of  the  national  average  per 
pupil  expenditure,  our  administrators 
would  experience  great  difficulty  in  meet- 
ing the  educational  obligations  they  have 
already  made. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  these  implica- 
tions for  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  as 
well  as  for  the  many  other  States  in  a 
similar  situation,  I  caimot  support  the 
amendment  of  Senator  McClellan.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against  it. 
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Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quonun.  with  the  time  to  be 
charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  why  could 
we  not  have  it  charged  to  neither  side? 

Mr.  PELL.  All  right. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  that  unanimous 
consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Bartlett).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
xmanimous-consent  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  as 
much  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  It  is  not  merely  because,  as  a 
member  of  the  committee,  I  was  one  of 
those  who  supported  the  proposed  for- 
mula in  the  imanimous  committee  vote. 
It  is  because  I  feel  the  committee  formula 
is  equitable  and  fair.  It  is  one  which.  If 
it  stands,  will  insure  the  support  of  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  from  all  the 
States  for  adequate  appropriations  for 
title  I,  our  biggest  education  grant-in- 
aid  program. 

In  a  sense,  it  can  be  argued  that  the 
needs  of  practically  all  of  our  school  dis- 
tricts are  so  great  as  to  make  arguments 
over  distribution  formulas  academic. 
The  money  is  needed  wherever  it  is  sent. 
But  the  thrust  of  title  I,  and  the  fact  of 
limited  resources,  impels  us  to  make  every 
effort  to  put  the  funds  where  they  will 
do  the  most  good.  And  it  was  with  both 
of  these  factors  in  mind  that  we  devised 
the  approach  of  the  committee  bill. 

Providing  a  base  year  wliich  protects 
States  and,  more  importantly,  local 
educational  agencies,  eliminates  the  un- 
certainties that  have  plagued  the  local 
administration  of  this  program  for  the 
last  2  years.  And  it  recognizes  that  what- 
ever defects  there  were  in  the  old  for- 
mula, and  I  concede  there  were  such 
defects,  there  were  and  still  are  needs  to 
be  met  where  the  mony  has  been  going. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  criti- 
cism of  the  use  of  AFDC  in  the  committee 
formula.  But  I  think  there  is  a  definite 
place  for  this  factor,  provided  its  in- 
fluence on  the  distribution  is  limited.  The 
committee  bill  would  do  that  by  holding 
the  AFDC  factor  at  40  percent.  In  this 
way  the  wide  fluctuations  caused  by 
changes  in  State  AFDC  policy  in  the  past 
will  not  be  repeated.  But,  and  this  is  the 
important  point,  there  will  be  at  lesist 
part  of  the  formula — the  AFDC  factor — 
which  will  be  responsive  to  population 
and  economic  changes  which  occur  in  be- 
tween the  censuses.  We  all  saw  the  tre- 
mendous shifts  which  occurred  in  only  5 
years  which  were  revealed  by  the  1970 
census.  Do  we  have  any  reason  to  think 
that  there  will  not  be  comparable 
changes  over  the  next  10  years? 


Another  factor  favoring  the  use  of  an 
AFDC  element  in  the  formula  is  that 
AFDC  is  more  reflection  of  cost-of-living 
differentials  between  areas  of  the  coun- 
try than  is  the  Orshansky  index.  While 
Orshansky  recognizes  differences  between 
farm  and  nonfarm  families,  it  makes  no 
distinction  between  urban  and  nonfarm 
rural  costs-of-living.  And  although  my 
State  can  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion be  denominated  urban,  I  must  rec- 
ognize that  any  formula  which  does  not 
take  into  consideration  this  difference 
cannot  possibly  be  fully  responsive  to  the 
substantial  needs  of  the  urban  poor. 

Finally,  I  should  warn  my  colleagues 
not  to  judge  the  merits  of  the  two  pro- 
posals too  heavily  on  the  per-State  dis- 
tribution figiu-es.  For  one  of  the  impor- 
tant lessons  gained  from  the  work  that 
has  been  done  on  this  question,  is  that 
distribution  within  a  State  is  as  impor- 
tant as  distribution  among  the  States. 
Although  your  State  may  appear  to  gain 
or  stay  even  under  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, there  may  be  extremely  signif- 
icant shifts  within  school  districts  in 
your  State.  And  these  shifts,  even  with 
the  85-percent  local  hold  harmless  in  the 
amendment,  could  be  catastrophic  for 
many  small,  relatively  poor  school  dis- 
tricts. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  can  only 
repeat  my  original  pomt.  What  we  are 
engaged  in  here  is  based  to  a  large  extent 
on  approximation  and  guesswork.  Neither 
of  these  proposals — and  no  others  of 
which  I  have  heard — represent  a  perfect 
distribution  of  funds  to  those  in  the  most 
need.  Recognizing  this  fact  then  should 
lead  us  to  try  to  minimize  disruptions  as 
we  move  from  one  attempted  solution  to 
another.  And,  any  problems  in  the  old 
formula  which  are  "locked  in"  by  this  ap- 
proach will  disappear  as  appropriations 
under  this  title  increase.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  feel  the  terms  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  are  responsible  to  our  con- 
stituents as  well  as  responsive  to  the  in- 
tent of  title  I. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  from  the  be- 
ginning, the  two  major  problems  of  ti- 
tle I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  have  been  the  lack  of  suf- 
ficient fimds  to  aid  all  our  educational- 
ly disadvantaged  children  and  the  lack 
of  a  formula  to  distribute  available  funds 
equitably. 


The  provisions  of  the  bill  before  us, 
S.  1539,  that  are  designed  to  meet  these 
problems  are  the  very  provisions  that 
would  be  changed  by  the  McClellan 
amendment. 

For  example,  S.  1539  provides  that  no 
school  district  would  receive  less  title  I 
funds  at  any  time  in  the  future  than 
it  did  in  fiscal  year  1974.  This  is  designed 
to  give  school  districts  assurance  of  min- 
imum amounts  they  can  expect  so  they 
can  plan  ahead  their  ongoing  programs. 

In  the  first  annual  report  on  title  1 
in  1966,  one  of  the  major  problems  cited 
was  the  lack  of  any  assured  level  of  fimd- 
Ing.  The  report  said: 

Local  school  dlstrlcUs  also  said  that  they 
were  more  hesitant  to  plan  programs  and 
hire  additional  personnel  without  assurances 
that  a  speclflc  level  of  funding  would  be 
maintained  over  several  years. 

This  has  been  a  continuing  problem. 
Local  school  officials  still  point  out  that  a 
title  I  program  cannot  be  a  hit-or-mlss, 
1  year  cram  course.  It  has  to  be  a 
long-term  process  that  provides  the  addi- 
tional educational  services  disadvantaged 
children  need  on  a  sustained  basis. 

The  base  year  concept  contained  in  the 
bill  is  a  significant  step  toward  solving 
this  problem.  It  gives  an  Administrator 
assurance  that  he  will  receive  funding  at 
least  equal  to  his  present  allocation  and 
that  he  can  plan  a  program  accordingly. 

The  McClellan  amendment  would 
eliminate  the  base  year  concept  and  sub- 
stitute for  it  a  provision  that  would  as- 
sure each  school  district  only  85  percent 
of  the  amount  It  received  the  previous 
year.  This  would  mean  that  a  school  dis- 
trict, by  losing  15  percent  of  its  previous 
year's  allotment  in  each  of  4  successive 
years,  could  wind  up  with  only  49  per- 
cent of  the  funds  it  had  started  with. 
Obviously,  that  would  not  permit  long- 
range  planning  of  an  ongoing  program. 

In  my  view,  the  base  year  concept  is 
needed  to  provide  for  effective  use  of 
the  funds  the  Congress  provides  for  title 
I  programs. 

But  the  base  year  concept  would  not 
assure  equitable  distribution  of  funds 
under  title  I. 

Unfortunately,  we  do  not  have  suffi- 
cient Information  about  educationally 
disadvantaged  children  to  assure  that 
title  I  funds  will  be  distributed  to  those 
most  in  need  in  every  case. 

Ms.  MolUe  Orshansky  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration  developed  a 
poverty  index  based  on  food  costs  to  a 
family  of  a  particular  size,  taking  into 
account  the  age  and  sex  of  the  head  of 
the  household  and  whether  it  is  a  farm 
or  nonfarm  family. 

But  Ms.  Orshansky  has  counseled  Con- 
gress against  using  the  Index  as  the  sole 
indicator  of  poverty.  As  she  pointed  out, 
the  Orshansky  formula  concentrates 
only  on  "the  income-food  relationship, 
although  in  urban  families,  particularly 
those  handicapped  not  only  by  lack  of 
money  but  by  minority  status  and  large 
families,  the  cost  of  housing  may  be 
critical." 

The  Orshansky  formula  Is  further  lim- 
ited by  the  fact  that  it  can  only  be 
applied  against  static  census  population 
fi^iures  and,  therefore,  is  not  reflective 
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of  changes  occurring  within  tlie  10-year 
periods  between  census  counts. 

To  compensate  for  the  limitations  of 
the  Oi-shansky  index,  S.  1539  contains  a 
formula  that  relies  in  part  on  the  number 
of  children  in  a  State  whose  r>arents  are 
receiving  aid  for  dependent  children 
<AFDC)  payments. 

Under  the  formula  in  the  bill,  funds 
appropriated  in  excess  of  the  amount 
needed  to  meet  the  base  year  allotments 
would  be  allocated  on  a  ratio  of  60  per- 
cent based  on  the  Orshansky  index  and 
40  percent  based  on  the  AFDC  count. 

While  this  formula  probably  will  not 
provide  full  equity,  it  will  approach  that 
goal  more  closely  than  would  reliance 
solely  on  either  the  Orshanskj-  index  or 
the  AFDC  count  alone. 

Since  the  McClellan  amendment  relies 
principally  on  the  Orshansky  index.  I 
believe  the  f onnula  in  the  bill  as  reported 
provides  a  greater  degree  of  equity. 

Once  the  niunber  of  children  eligible 
for  title  I  payments  has  been  determined, 
the  rate  ol  payment  has  to  be  decided 
upon. 

S.  1539  provides  that  the  rate  of  pay- 
ment will  be  50  percent  of  either  the 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  of  the 
State  or  the  national  average  per  pupil 
expenditure,  whichever  is  greater. 

The  McClellan  amendment  provides 
for  a  payment  rate  of  40  percent  of  the 
average  State-per-pupil  expenditure 
with  a  floor  of  80  percent  of  the  national 
per  pupil  expenditure  and  a  ceiling  of  120 
percent  of  the  national  average. 

The  pajment  rate  in  S.  1539  would 
bring  low  spending  States  up  to  the  na- 
tional average  and  not  limit  the  efforts 
of  those  States  spending  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  national  average. 

In  addition,  the  McClellan  amend- 
ment would  eliminate  parts  B  and  C  of 
Utle  I. 

Part  B  of  title  I  provides  for  special 
Incentive  payments  to  States  that  make 
an  extra  effort.  This  extra  effort  is  meas- 
ured by  the  relationship  of  the  amount  a 
State  spends  on  education  to  the  per 
capita  income  of  the  State. 

Part  C  of  Utle  I  provides  additional 
funds  for  areas  vdth  the  highest  concen- 
trations of  disadvantaged  children.  This 
provision  was  adopted  several  years  ago 
In  recognition  of  the  special  problems 
these  areas  have  in  raising  revenues  for 
education.  The  amount  set  aside  for  this 
program  is  limited  to  15  percent  of  the 
title  I  funds.  The  bill  also  restricts  these 
payments  to  those  school  districts  that 
have  twice  the  State's  average  nimiber 
of  poor  children  or  at  least  10,000  dis- 
advantaged children. 

In  other  words,  part  B  provides  a  spe- 
cial incentive  to  States  to  make  an  extra 
effort  and  part  C  provides  extra  help  to 
school  districts  with  the  heaviest  bur- 
dens. I  believe  both  provisions  are 
needed. 

For  all  of  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  I 
will  support  the  title  I  provisions  of  S. 
1539  and  oppose  the  McClellan  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quonun,  without  the  time 
to  be  charged  against  either  side. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFICER.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  a  lot 
about  the  Orshansky  formula.  This  is  a 
formula  by  which  the  definition  of  pov- 
erty is  arrived  at.  It  computes  the  mini- 
mum money  income  that  is  necessary  to 
support  a  family  at  the  lowest  level  con- 
sistent with  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  based  on  the  amount  of  money 
needed  by  families  of  different  sizes  and 
compositions  to  purchase  a  nutritional- 
ly adequate  diet,  assuming  that  no  more 
than  one- third  of  the  family  income  is 
spent  for  food. 

The  index  is  derived  from  three  fac- 
tors, oi>e.  the  number  of  children  in  the 
family;  two.  the  sex  of  the  head  of  the 
family;  and  three,  whether  the  family 
residence  is  farm  or  nonfarm. 

The  Orshansky  index  is  updated  an- 
nually according  to  changes  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index.  In  this  way  it  takes 
into  accoiuit  inflationary  trends. 

The  Orshansky  index  was  adopted  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  1969  as  the 
official  definition  of  poverty.  It  has  been 
utilized  in  the  reports  of  the  Senate  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  Committee  in 
S.  1539  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  in  H.R.  69. 

One  might  say  that  is  a  proper  method 
of  distributing  the  funds  nationwide  to 
the  disadvantaged  families,  the  fam- 
ilies that  live  in  poverty,  according  to  a 
well-defined  and  well-recognized  defini- 
tion. 

Translated  into  dollars  and  cents, 
wliat  does  the  Orshansky  Index  or 
formula  provide  as  a  poverty  level  in 
the  United  States?  It  is  going  to  be  up- 
dated again  in  June  of  this  year,  but  at 
the  present  time,  for  a  family  of  four, 
nonfarm,  the  amount  of  the  poverty 
level  in  the  Orshansky  index  or  formula 
is  said  to  be  $4,540  in  nonfarm  areas  and 
$3,860  in  farm  areas. 

In  brief,  what  do  these  two  formulae 
provide?  What  Is  the  difference  between 
the  House  bill  In  H.R.  69  that  is  being 
translated  over  in  the  McClellan  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  bill,  S.  1539?  What 
does  the  bill  provide? 

Well,  it  takes  all  children  covered  by 
the  Orshansky  formula.  That  is  one  fac- 
tor. Then  they  add  to  that  another  fac- 
tor, which  is  two-thirds  of  the  AFDC 
families — aid  to  famlMes  with  d^[>end- 
ent  children — those  families  that  are 
above  the  Orshansky  index  or  level. 

By  setting  It  at  tlukt  figure,  two-thirds 
of  the  AFDC  families  above  the  Orshan- 
sky level,  it  keeps  from  counting  these 


children  two  times,  as  is  provided  in 
the  Senate  bill. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  the  addition 
of  two- thirds  of  the  AFDC  families  does 
not  add  one  single  person  in  the  State 
of  Alabama  to  the  computation.  Actual- 
ly, it  would  be  better  just  to  have  the 
Orshansky  formula — that  is,  the  poor 
children,  the  disadvantaged  children. 
Why  do  we  need  still  another  factor  to 
plow  into  it? 

What  does  the  Senate  bill  do?  It  takes 
the  same  Orshansky  formula,  but  then 
it  adds  to  that  formula,  in  other  words, 
it  counts  again,  all  children  who  are 
members  of  families  receiving  AFDC 
assistance. 

So,  as  a  result,  under  the  Senate 
formula  the  disadvantaged  children  are 
counted  two  times.  What  is  the  use  of 
doing  that?  Actually,  the  Orshansky 
formula  alone  should  be  used,  because 
that  would  be  to  help  the  poor  children 
wherever  they  are  found.  If  they  are 
found  in  New  York.  fine.  If  they  are 
found  in  Alabama,  fine.  If  they  are 
found  in  Arkansas,  fine,  but  do  not  count 
them  twice,  and  tliat  is  what  happens 
under  the  Senate  formula. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  committees 
formula  presents  several  problems. 

First,  it  takes  the  base  year.  It  freezes 
in  an  inequitable  distribution  of  title  I 
funds  by  using  this  base  yeai-  allocation. 
The  1974  appropriation  for  title  I  re- 
sulted in  the  wealthier  States  of  the 
country  receiving  increased  grants  be- 
cause the  use  of  tlie  1970  census  data  itJ^r 
the  first  time  that  year  with  the  outdated 
1965  poverty  criteria  resultediHnail  as 
many  children  being  coimtea  from  the 
census  under  the  formjii^  while  at  the 
same  time  a  greatpr^umber  of  AFDC 
children  were  cpamed. 

By  freejJBg  in  these  appropriations 
guaranteemg  that  no  district  would  get 
less  than  it  got  in  the  fiscal  year  1974, 
what  happens  is  that,  no  matter  what 
change  is  made  in  the  composition  of  the 
people  living  in  that  school  district  and 
going  to  that  school,  the  district  would 
get  no  less  than  it  got  in  1974.  So  there 
might  be  one  school  district  lying  along- 
side another  school  district,  and  the  un- 
derprivileged children  from  one  district 
might  move  into  the  adjoining  district, 
but  that  would  not  result  in  a  reduction 
in  the  amoimt  paid  to  the  district  losing 
such  children.  So  the  freezing  in  of  these 
appropriations  is  an  um-ealistic  ap- 
proach. 

What  should  be  done  is  to  provide 
money  on  the  basis  of  the  underpriv- 
ileged children — that  is  what  the  pro- 
gram is  for — and  not  count  them  twice; 
but  count  them  once. 

The  McClellan  amendment,  which  is 
in  effect  the  House  bill  provisions,  goes 
a  step  further  than  I  feel  it  should  go 
by  providing  that  two-thirds  of  the 
AFDC  children  above  those  covered  by 
the  Orshansk}'  formula  would  be  counted. 
But  that  is  a  whole  lot  more  realistic 
than  the  Senate  conmiittee  provision — 
the  Senate  bill,  if  you  ijlease — which 
counts  for  a  second  time  all  those  chil- 
dren covered  by  AFDC.  It  is  counted  al- 
ready under  Orshansky;  then  tbey  are 
counted  again,  and  that  hardly  seems 
fair  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
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The  McClellan  amendment  provides 
an  equitable  title  I  formula  which,  in 
my  opinion,  will  enhance  the  educational 
opportunities  of  deprived  children  na- 
tionwide. 

How  could  any  school  district  object 
to  having  the  amount  of  money  it  re- 
ceived being  based  on  the  number  of 
underprivileged  children.  especially 
where  there  is  crsmked  in  an  addition, 
as  provided  by  the  McClellan  amend- 
ment, of  two-thirds  of  all  those  AFDC 
children  in  families  of  over  the  Orshan- 
sky  level — which,  by  the  way,  as  I  point- 
ed out.  in  urban  areas  at  the  present 
time  is  )4,540  and  in  farm  areas  is  $3,860. 
I  think  we  can  count  on  that  being  raised 
possibly  10  to  15  percent  when  the  new 
figures  come  out  in  June  of  1974.  So  it 
is  pretty  well  going  to  keep  the  nonfarm 
poverty  level,  just  as  a  guess,  for  families 
of  four,  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  $5,000 
or  more. 

Mr.  President,  I  refer  to  the  formula 
utiUzed  in  1973  to  allocate  the  funds 
available. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  more  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Piesident.  the  1973 
formula  utilized  to  allocate  funds  avail- 
able for  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  title  I  program,  as  amend- 
ed, among  the  varioios  States,  incorpo- 
rated children  in  families  having  incomes 
imder  $2,000  as  determined  by  the  1960 
census  along  with  children  in  families 
receiving  AFDC  payments  in  excess  of 
$2,000.  The  sum  of  these  two  factors  was 
multiplied  by  a  dollar  figure  equal  to  50 
percent  of  each  State's  average  per-pupil 
expenditure,  or.  if  higher.  50  percent  of 
the  national  average  per-pupil  expendi- 
ture. 

The  effect  of  this  freezing-in  process 
this  base  year  is  that  $2,000  in  effect 
would  be  considered  the  poverty  level 
for  States  that  are  losing  the  undei-privi- 
leged  children.  It  would  be  freezing  In  a 
poverty  level  of  $2,000  as  against  the 
Orshansky  formula,  because  that  guar- 
antees that  they  will  not  lose  any  funds 
from  the  time  when  the  $2,000  was  de- 
tei-mined  to  be  the  top  level  or  the  pov- 
erty level. 

The  distribution  of  title  I  funds  among 
the  various  States  in  fiscal  1974  was  still 
based  on  the  1960  census  with  a  hold- 
harmless  provision.  Another  way  of  say- 
ing that  is  that  the  1970  figwes  would 
catise  them  to  lose,  and  they  would  be 
protected  by  the  hold-harmless  provi- 
sion. 

Several  States  did,  in  fact,  receive  in- 
creases in  title  I  funds  in  fiscal  1974.  This 
increase  was  brought  about  because  of 
the  disproportionate  count  of  AFDC 
children. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  on 
March  27,  1974,  passed  a  blU— H.R.  69— 
providing  for  the  allocation  of  title  I 
funds  on  the  basis  of  a  formula  embrac- 
ing the  Orshansky  definition  of  poverty, 
which  includes  two-thirds  of  the  total 
number  of  AFDC  children  under  the  Or- 
shansky definition  and  a  revised  method 


of  calculating  the  maximum  grant  per 
child.  In  other  words,  the  two  formulas 
are  the  same  up  to  a  point.  They  both 
make  use  of  the  Orshansky  program.  But 
then  the  McClellan  amendment  cranks  in 
less  of  the  second  amount,  so  to  speak. 

The  second  count  of  these  children 
cranks  in  only  two-thirds  of  the  AFDC 
children  from  families  receiving  more 
than  the  Orshansky  formula  level.  In 
other  words,  that  would  prevent  them 
from  being  counted  twice.  But  the  Sen- 
ate provision  takes  the  Orshansky  level, 
which  covers  everylx)dy  up  to  the  poverty 
level,  and  then  cranks  in  every l>ody — all 
the  children  on  the  AFDC  list — so  they 
are  counted  twice. 

The  problem  gets  down  to  this,  and 
this  is  the  meat  in  the  coconut:  The 
wealthy  States  are  able  to  put  more  chil- 
dren into  the  AFDC  program  than  are 
the  poorer  States,  the  smaller  States. 
Since  they  are  able  to  do  that,  they  get 
more  children  into  the  formula  for  the 
distribution  of  those  funds. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  usual  expression  is 
that  they  get  the  top  of  the  tip.* 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes;  and  also,  those  that 
have,  shall  receive.  That  is  another  truth. 

Table  I  compares  the  allocations  of 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1974  with  alloca- 
tions computed  from  the  formula  of 
H.R.  69.  Under  the  proposed  allocation, 
only  four  States — Alaska,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  and  North  Carolina — and  the 
District  of  Columbia  receive  reduced  al- 
locations. Many  States  received  only  90 
percent  of  their  allocation  in  fiscal  year 
1974.  The  anticipated  reduction  for  the 
four  States  and  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bia  does  not  represent  an  actual  decline 
in  the  funds  available  for  1975  from 
1974. 

In  allocating  the  funds  available  for 
the  title  I  programs,  H.R.  69  and  the 
title  I  formula  amendment  to  S.  1539  has 
attempted  and  succeeded  quite  well  in 
coping  with  the  following  trends: 

First.  The  shift  of  the  population 
from  the  rural  South  to  the  urban  areas 
primarily  located  on  the  east  coast  and 
the  Midwest.  It  is  estimated  that  be- 
tween 1950  and  1970  2.7  million  people 
migrated  from  the  rural  areas  to  the 
urban  areas.  Unfortunately,  these  people 
carried  few  portable  skills  with  them, 
and,  in  the  main,  were  functional  illiter- 
ates. 

Second.  Despite  the  population  shift 
mentioned  previously  there  still  remains 
a  high  concentration  of  clilldren  living 
on  or  below  the  recognized  poverty  level 
as  illustrated  in  table  II. 

Third.  The  more  subtle  population 
shifts  that  have  occurred  within  vir- 
tually all  States  as  people  left  rural 
areas  in  search  of  opportunities  in  the 
urban  areas  within  their  State  of  resi- 
dence. 

Table  n  compares  the  percentage  dis- 
tribution of  funds  allocated  for  fiscal 
years  1974  and  1975  with  the  percentage 
distribution  of  needy  children  defined 
by  the  Orshansky  definition  of  poverty. 
This  table  also  provides  for  a  compari- 


son of  the  concentration  of  needy  chil- 
dren within  each  State.  In  19  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  percentage 
share  of  the  total  amount  of  funds  al- 
located exceeds  the  share  of  the  total 
number  of  needy  children.  These  19 
States  are  primarily  located  on  the  east 
and  west  coasts  and  in  the  Midwest. 
Con.sider  as  an  example  a  State  scheduled 
to  receive  10.85  percent  of  the  total  fimds 
allocated  yet  has  only  6.85  percent  of 
the  total  poverty  number  with  a  rela- 
tively low  concentration  ratio. 

Those  States  located  primarily  in  the 
South  and  Southeast  received  a  percent- 
age of  available  funds  which  is  less  than 
the  total  of  needy  children  located  with- 
in their  borders.  Ironically,  it  is  these 
very  same  States  that  have  the  highest 
concentration  of  needy  children.  Obvi- 
ously, those  responsible  for  allocating 
funds  are  faced  with  a  dilemma.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  needs  of  the  urban  States 
are  great.  The  general  decline  in  the  for- 
tunes of  the  cities  along  with  the  impact 
of  the  migration  of  the  poor  to  these 
areas  has  generated  a  great  need  for  the 
infusion  of  Federal  moneys.  While  o?i 
the  other  hand,  a  shift  of  funds  away 
from  the  rural  States  will  only  exacer- 
bate the  future  plight  of  the  urban 
States.  Given  existing  conditions,  the 
distribution  of  available  funds  as  illus- 
trated in  tables  I  and  H  represents  a 
workable  compromise  and  the  mo.<;t 
equitable  distribution  of  funds. 

The  members  of  our  distinguished 
Education  Committee  have  agreed  to  use 
the  Orshansky  definition  of  poverty  in 
helping  to  determine  the  number  of 
children  from  low-income  families. 

The  Orshansky  definition  of  poverty 
has  been  criticized  by  numerous  people 
from  many  viewpoints.  For  some,  the 
poverty  thresholds  appear  too  high; 
others  reflect  the  thresholds  as  being  too 
low.  Urban  policymakers  contend  the 
Orshansky  definition  does  not  reflect  the 
high  cost  of  living  in  urban  areas.  Rural 
policymakers  complain  that  the  defini- 
tion fails  to  take  into  consideration  the 
lack  of  opportunities  for  employment, 
education,  and  medical  services  in  their 
areas.  They  also  complain  about  the  Or- 
shansky assumption  that  the  n^ral  poor 
are  able  to  supply  a  portion  of  their  own 
food  needs.  Nevertheless,  the  Orshansky 
definition  of  poverty  has  gained  wide  ac- 
ceptance simply  due  to  the  necessity  of  an 
arbitrary  convenience  for  measurement. 

The  committee  has  also  included 
AFDC  as  a  part  of  the  formula.  While 
AFDC  is  tremendously  unfair  in  the 
committee  report  in  that  children  are 
counted  twice,  both  in  the  poverty  index, 
and  In  counting  all  AFDC  children  and 
penalizes  these  States  that  cannot  af- 
ford high  AFDC  payments,  I  find  that 
the  formula  Included  in  the  amendment 
to  S.  1539  and  in  H.R.  69  is  the  fairest 
and  most  equitable  formula  including 
AFDC  payments. 

Thirty-nine  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  provide  payments  to  welfare 
recipients  in  the  form  of  AFDC.  The 
payments  for  certain  families  exceed  the 
Orshansky  poverty  thresholds.  The  for- 
mula adopted  In  the  amendment  to  S. 
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1539  and  in  H.R.  69  permits  these  States 
and  the  District  of  Colimibia  to  include 
two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of  such 
children  in  the  total  number  of  cWldren 
eligible  for  the  title'*I  program. 

Data  revealed  by  HEW  on  February 
15.  1974,  indicated  that  958.800  children 
located  in  39  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  members  of  families  re- 
ceiving AFDC  payments  in  excess  of 
$4,200.  However,  of  this  total  figure. 
812,244  children  or  77  percent  are  located 
in  only  7  States — California,  Illinois, 
Massachusetts.  Michigan,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania.  Thus,  the 
inclusion  of  AFDC  recipients  in  the  for- 
mula results  in  the  shift  of  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  total  funds  available 
to  these  seven  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  formula  employed  in  allocating 
the  funds  available  for  fiscal  year  1974 
permitted  each  State  a  maximum  grant 
per  child  equal  to  50  percent  of  the 
States  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
or,  if  higher.  50  percent  of  the  national 
average  per  pupil  expenditure.  Under 
this  formula,  if  the  national  average  fig- 
ure amounted  to  $929.  a  State  could 
choose  to  receive  either  $464  or,  if  high- 
er. 50  percent  of  its  average  per  pupil 
expenditure.  Based  on  a  national  aver- 
age figure  of  $929.  33  States  would  prob- 
ably receive  a  maximum  grant  per  child 
equal  to  $464.  whereas.  17  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  would  probably 
receive  maximum  grants  per  child  rang- 
ing from  $471  to  $771. 

This  method  of  determining  the  maxi- 
mum grant  per  child  appears  to  be  some- 
what unequitable.  Consider,  for  example, 
the  inequities  introduced  into  that  area 
of  the  Nation  where  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Pennsylvania  share  a  common 
border.  A  child  living  in  poverty,  in  Mil- 
ford,  Pa.,  would  be  provided  a  grant  of 
$513  in  Federal  funds  whereas  the  child's 
counterpart  just  a  few  miles  across  the 
State  line  in  New  York  would  generate 
$771  in  Federal  funds,  and  another  child 
nearby  but  living  in  poverty  in  New  Jer- 
sey would  receive  $596. 

The  formula  included  in  the  title  I 
amendment  to  S.  1539  provides  for  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  available 
funds.  Under  this  formula  each  State 
may  receive  a  grant  per  child  equal  to 
40  percent  of  the  State's  average  per 
pupil  expenditure.  However,  no  State  will 
receive  a  grant  per  child  less  than  an 
amount  equal  to  32  percent  of  the  na- 
tional average  per  pupil  expenditure,  nor 
will  any  State  receive  a  grant  per  child 
in  excess  of  48  percent  of  the  national 
average.  Based  again  on  a  national  aver- 
age per  pupil  expenditure  of  $929,  no 
State  would  receive  less  than  $297.20  per 
child  or  more  than  $445.92  per  child. 
Hence,  the  formula  attempts  to  inject 
some  degree  of  equity  into  the  distribu- 
tion of  title  I  moneys  but  not  to  the  ex- 
tent that  all  States  receive  equal  dollars 
per  pupil.  The  formula  does  take  into 
consideration  the  differences  between 
States  in  their  commitment  to  expendi- 
tures for  education. 

For  several  years  the  U.S.  Office  of 


Education  allowed  children  of  migratory 
fishermen  to  participate  in  the  migrant 
education  program  as  a  part  of  title  I, 
ESEA.  In  the  past  few  years,  however, 
the  Office  of  Education  has  changed  its 
mind  and  has  deleted  children  of  migra- 
tory fishermen  from  children  that  may 
participate  in  the  migrant  education 
program.  My  State,  as  well  as  numerous 
other  States  was  not  allowed  to  let  large 
numbers  of  children  participate  in  this 
program  as  a  result  of  this  ruling  by  the 
Office  of  Education.  Children  of  migra- 
tory fishermen  are  included  in  the  defini- 
tion of  a  migrant  child  in  H.R.  69  and  I 
urge  the  Senate  conferees  to  accept  this 
definition  of  a  migrant  child  when  the 
bill  goes  to  conference. 

H.R.  69  provides  for  parent  advisory 
councils  in  every  title  I  school.  This 
seems  to  be  an  undue  burden  upon  the 
local  education  agencies  participating  in 
this  program.  We  have  long  supported 
the  inclusion  of  parents  in  the  decision- 
making process  but  feel  very  strongly 
that  to  require  a  local  educational 
agency  to  have  an  advisory  council  in 
every  school  is  taking  the  matter  too 
far.  I  urge  the  Senate  conferees  to  work 
for  the  deletion  of  this  section  of  H.R.  69. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished committee  for  limiting  the 
discretionary  funds  which  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  can  use  to  "dole 
out"  funds  to  the  States  and  local  edu- 
cation agencies.  However,  there  is  one 
program  that  I  feel  has  been  tremen- 
dously successful  in  helping  our  State 
education  agencies  "tool  up"  and  stay 
informed  about  things  that  are  happen- 
ing in  education  in  our  great  Nation.  I 
am  speaking  of  the  so-called  505  pro- 
gram which  authorizes  interstate  coop- 
erative education  projects. 

The  program  in  section  505 — special 
project  grants  for  State  education  agen- 
cies— of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  should  be  included  in 
S.  1539.  That  program  provides  a  re- 
source for  State  educational  agencies  to 
use  as  part  of  an  overall  effort  to  bring 
quahty  education  to  our  Nation's 
schools. 

Section  505,  under  present  law,  re- 
quires the  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  grant  5  percent  of  the  sums  appropri- 
ated for  ESEA  title  V,  part  A.  to  State 
educational  agencies  for  experimental 
projects  for  developing  State  leadership 
or  establishing  educational  services 
which  hold  promise  of  making  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  solution  of 
problems  common  to  those  agencies  of 
all  or  several  of  the  States. 

Given  the  complex  structure  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  relationships  in  the 
governance  of  education,  it  is  difficult 
to  bring  to  bear  in  any  uniform  fashion 
the  expertise  required  to  study  and  re- 
solve major  problems  affecting  educa- 
tion. However,  within  the  structure  for 
the  governance  of  education  in  the  Na- 
tion, the  State  educational  agency  is  the 
key.  Strong  or  weak,  capable  or  inca- 
pable, forward  looking  or  traditional,  the 
SEA  is  responsible  for  education  within 
the  State  boundaries.  When  Congress 


enacted  ESEA  in  1965,  it  recognized  that 
this  Nation  has  not  one,  but  50  State 
systems  of  education,  each  one  being  the 
responsibility  of  its  respective  govern- 
ment. 

Congress,  in  enacting  title  V  of  the 
act,  further  recognized  that  it  is  essential 
to  have  strong,  capable,  and  forward 
looking  SEA'S  if  the  citizens  of  this  Na- 
tion are  to  have  improved  opportunities 
for  quality  education.  As  efforts  are  made 
to  improve  education,  the  success  of 
these  efforts  largely  depend  on  the 
strength  and  the  vitality  of  the  Nation "s 
SEA'S.  It  is  essential  that  SEA's  have  the 
capacity  to  provide  leadership  in  State 
educational  matters  and  to  plan  for  and 
manage  Federal  and  State  educational 
programs.  As  to  the  federally  supported 
programs  for  education,  the  Federal 
Government  just  depends  on  SEA's  to 
perform  a  series  of  leadership  and  man- 
agement activities  necessary  to  traiis- 
form  authorizing  statutes  into  opera- 
tional programs. 

Since  the  establishment  of  section  505 
in  1965.  68  projects  have  been  funded 
throughout  the  Nation,  including  three  in 
my  home  State  of  Alabama.  Every  SEA 
has  been  directly  involved  in  one  or 
more  of  these  projects. 

A.Tiong  the  noteworthy  accomplish- 
ments and  activities  of  the  program 
are: 

First.  The  establishment  of  an  ongoing 
network  of  eight  regional  interstate 
projects  to  which  all  SEA's  participate 
for  staff  development  in  such  critical 
areas  as  urban  education,  planning, 
evaluation,  management  improvement, 
rural  education  and  alternative  schools, 
and  bicultural  education.  The  adminis- 
tering States  of  these  projects  are  Colo- 
rado. Oregon.  Louisiana,  Wisconsin. 
Iowa.  New  Jersey.  New  Hampshire,  and 
We.st  Virginia. 

Second.  The  study  and  development  of 
model  legislation  and  strategies  for  edu- 
cational accountability,  the  development 
and  field  testing  of  processes  and  instru- 
ments for  consolidated  grants  at  the  local 
level,  the  development  of  strategies  and 
criteria  for  improving  the  manage- 
ment of  compensatory  education,  and 
the  investigation  of  performance-based 
teacher  certification. 

Third.  In  major  project  on  school  fi- 
nance planning,  first  a  small  group  of 
States  and  later  all  the  States  cooper- 
ated in  developing  a  school  finance  data 
force  and  analyses  of  great  value  to  the 
States,  the  courts,  and  the  Presidents 
Commission  of  School  Finance  in  at- 
tempts to  develop  more  equitable  and 
adequate  State  school  finance  programs. 
Fourth.  The  provision  of  inservice 
training  programs  for  chief  State  school 
officers  and  State  school  board  members. 
Through  these  and  other  projects  the 
505  program  has  stimulated  and  assisted 
the  State  education  agency  toward  more 
creative  and  dynamic  leadership  and 
services  in  the  utilization  of  Federal. 
State,  and  local  resources.  But  the  need 
for  resources  to  cope  with  emerging  edu- 
cational problems  continues.  Rapidly 
changing  circumstances  require  new  and 
different   solutions.   Discontinuation   of 
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section  505  would  remove  one  of  the  more 
effective  and  adaptable  tools  now  avail- 
able to  the  States  for  fast  and  concerted 
action.  The  best  Interest  of  the  States 
and  of  the  Nation  require  that  it  be  con- 
tinued. 

We  must  offer  our  State  education 
agencies  an  opportunity  to  continue  these 
programs  that  aheady  have  begun  to 
have  such  a  tremendous  impact  upon 
education  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  education  is  our  most 
important  domestic  program.  We  know 
that  education  and  earning  power  go 
hand  in  hand.  The  persons  with  the  best 
educations  inevitably  earn  the  highest 
Incomes.  Good  education  means  jobs,  ris- 
ing Incomes,  and  greater  purchasing 
power. 


Education  is  also  one  of  our  most  im- 
portant defense  programs.  The  strength 
and  security  of  America  against  agres- 
si<Mi  is  bound  Inexorably  to  education. 

In  this  time  of  challenge  and  with  the 
security  of  our  Nati<m  constantly  being 
threatened  by  ruthless,  ambitious  com- 
munism there  is  a  compelling  need  for 
the  best  possible  educated  minds.  Edu- 
cation is  democracy's  indispensable 
weapon.  Not  only  must  we  look  to  our 
educational  systems — particularly  our 
public  school  system — to  provide  new 
knowledge,  we  must  look  to  education  as 
well  to  instill  patriotism  and  the  sense 
of  duty  to  work  for  the  preservatlc«i  of 
freedom. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  all  will 
agree  that  our  children  are  our  most 
precious  asset.  Upon  their  shoulders  rest 


the  hopes  of  America's  future.  Indeed, 
upon  them  rests  the  hope  of  our  Nation 
and  the  world  for  peace — the  hope  for  a 
good  life  in  a  free  world. 

The  quality  and  completeness  of  our 
children's  education  will  not  only  de- 
termine the  destiny  of  our  Nation,  but 
the  kind  of  world  their  children  will  live 
in.  I  agree  with  the  words  of  Tliomas 
Jefferson  that — 

No  surer  foundation  can  be  devised  for 
the  pi^servatlon  of  freedom  and  happiness 
than  public  education. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  tables  I  have  prepared  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


•TABLE  l.-COMPARISONS  FOR  S   1539  ADD  H.R.  69  TITLE  I  FORMULA  ALLOCATION 


Total  Stale 
administration 


Total,  pt.  B,  special 
incentive  grants 


Total,  pt.  C,  high 
concentrstion  low- 
income  children 


Total  LEA  only,  pt.  A  Total  State  agencies 

aiS39«  H.R.  69^  S.  1539S  HR.  S9«        S.  153J»        H.R.  69 »        S.  1539*        H.R.  69'        S.  1539i        H.R.  69»  S.  15M» 


Total  til  grants 


H.R.  69" 


Alabama 3S.4Mt3I7 

Alaska 3.?0?.543 

Arizona 9.571,979 

Aikamas 23.137.182 

Californii 135.  447.031 

Colerade 12.2M.  S3S 

Connecticut. 15.614.201 

Delaware 2.764.886 

Florida 30.486  7«2 

Georgia 45i644.  966 

Hawaii 4.586,881 

Idaho .  3.095.587 

tUinois 85  747.651 

Indiana 21.134  411 

lo*a 15,868.791 

Kansas 10.763.600 

Kentucky 35.336.451 

Louisiana 36,178.824 

Maine.- 6.411.909 

Maryland 25.624,788 

Massachusetts 31, 040.  331 

Michigan 65,313,982 

Minnesota 23.913.374 

Mississippi 39,817,989 

Missouri 26,583,044 

Montana 3,265,432 

Nebraska 7,925,881 

Nevada 1.315,766 

New  Hampshire 2. 562.  547 

New  Jersey 57,994.938 

NewMeiico 8,615.385 

NewYor1< 239,301.136 

NonkCaroNna 55.»«,419 

North  DakoU 4.412.512 

Ohio. 50,999.204 

Oklahoma 18,578,182 

Oregon 9.906,521 

Pennsylvania 77,098.855 

Rhode  Island 5.639,400 

South  Cardinj 32,759.389 

South  OakoU 5, 971, 328 

Tennessee 35,056,235 

Teias 77.178.801 

Utah 5.041.664 

Vermont 2.344.384 

Virginia 34,820,657 

Washingtan. •     16.862.767 

West  Virginia 18. 912. 526 

Wisconsin 20,901,793 

Wyoming 1.350.092 

District  ol 

Columbia 12,414,356 

Total 1,554,381,765 


44,284.325 

3,  543,  875 
15.242,110 
25,  242, 953 

144. 873, 549 
14.733,941 
17.331.200 

4. 451, 959 
55, 769.  210 
48.110,676 

5,417,634 

4.  003.  265 
85  679.  664 
24,  581, 158 
16.  057, 158 
12.  494. 833 
34. 493,  527 
54,841.554 

6.  666.  795 
29,  447,  518 
30,608,511 
71.  813.  815 
26,881.731 
«.  336, 13S 
30.714,096 
4.  708,  796 
8, 971. 951 

2.  220, 015 

3.  037,  338 
51,  797.  440 
13, 477.  540 

195.  296,710 
51.  557,  979 

4.  776,  326 
52. 876.  955 
20,  159  610 
14  084, 948 
80.611.976 

6,  788,  566 
33.  715,  276 

6.003,698 
40,  i41.  578 
103.  816,  070 

5  634.968 

3.  045.  331 
38.  936. 837 
2t),  216. 868 
17,681.039 
27, 806,  555 

2,246,096 


1.  58a  125 

1.  551.  506 
2, 954, 220 
2198,943 

13,  770,  567 
3.  229, 668 
2. 391. 159 
1,215,417 
14, 453. 382 
2,002,924 

295^552 
1.194,229 
7.086.934 
3,  539. 025 
1,071,693 
1. 980. 163 

865,828 
3,  089,  389 

755,  277 

2.  964,  555 
3.838,650 
9,986,682 
1,638,927 
1.  833,  846 
2. 449.  308 
1,  339,  618 

731, 123 

289.848 

457,  532 

7.064.388 

1.  540,  746 
15,478,478 

4  848,  915 
1. 142. 670 
7, 661,  927 

2.  053, 090 
3.580,513 
7,  620. 088 

582,230 

2, 634,  644 

428.733 

1.  956.  474 
26.  541,  530 

781,  289 
810,088 

2,  791. 180 
3.929,809 

977,308 

3, 237. 199 

464,289 


10.278.233   1.292,829 


1,  OK.  400 
866.868 

2. 077, 481 

1.  407,  323 
10, 969, 020 

2.448.902 

1,895,605 

972,333 

10.  484,  596 

1.281.871 
236,441 
764.306 

5, 669.  547 

2,  591, 435 
857.  355 

1.  408,  972 

554,129 

2,159,712 

510,  3E8 

2,371.644 

3, 070, 920 

7, 989,  345 

1.311,141 

1,173,661 

1,  676,  560 

971.331 

542.740 

221.604 

315,760 

5  285,489 

1.011.286 

8.  942.  479 

3, 103,  305 

741.581 

5,  412,  339 

1.313.977 

2, 864. 410 

6. 096, 070 

465,  784 

1,686,172 

274,389 

1.252,143 

16,  986,  579 

500.024 

642.015 

I,  955.  376 

3, 143, 847 

625.  477 

2, 589, 759 

371.  431 

965. 416 


400.774 
150.000 

150,000 
253. 361 

1,  492, 175 
155.141 
180. 124 
150.000 
449,  400 
476, 478 

15a  000 

150.000 
928,349 
246.  734 
169.404 
150,000 
362.022 
392,681 
150,000 
285,909 
348.795 
753.007 
246,  522 
416,  517 
290.322 
150,000 
150.000 
150,000 
150,000 
650.593 
150,000 

2.  547,  780 
607.  692 
150,000 
588.610 
206,  312 
|}0,000 
847,189 
150,000 
353.940 
150.000 
370. 126 

1, 037, 201 
150,000 
150,000 
376,  117 
207,925 
198.898 
241,389 
150,000 

150,000 


453.007 
150.000 
173. 195 
266,502 

1.  558. 425 
171.  828 
192,268 
150.000 
662,538 
493,925 
150,000 
150.000 
913.492 
271,  725 
169, 145 
150.000 
350,476 
570, 012 
150.000 
318, 191 
336.794 
798,031 
281,928 
435,098 
323,906 
150.000 
150,000 
150,000 
150.000 
570, 829 
150,000 

2,  042. 391 
546. 612 
150.000 
582.892 
214.  735 
169.493 
867.080 
150,000 
354, 014 
150,000 
413,  937 

1,  208, 026 
150,000 
150,000 
408,922 
233.607 
183,065 
303.963 
150,000 

150,000 


0 

600,000 

0 

0 

200,000 

100.000 

300,000 

100.000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

200.000 

100,006 

0 

0 

2,200,000 

100,000 

0 

500,000 

3,600,000 

3,400,000 

0 

0 

400,000 

0 

0 

0 

1,400,000 

600.000 

3,600,000 

0 

• 

0 

0 
900.000 
800.000 

0 

• 

200,000 
0 
0 

300,000 

500,000 

0 

1,100,000 

100,000 
2, 100. 000 

300.000 


500,000 

0 

100,000 

0 

400,000 

0 

300.000 

0 

9,700.000 

0 

700.000 

0 

1.300,000 

0 

0 

0 

1,600.000 

0 

700.000 

0 

300.000 

0 

100.000 

0 

5,300,000 

0 

700,000 

0 

400,000 

0 

400,000 

0 

500.000 

0 

1,000.000 

0 

100,000 

0 

1,200,000 

0 

2.300,000 

0 

4,000.000 

0 

900.000 

0 

400.000 

0 

800,000 

0 

100,000 

0 

200,000 

0 

100,000 

0 

loaooo 

0 

3,800.000 

0 

200,000 

0 

18.900,000 

0 

800,000 

0 

100.000 

0 

2,000,000 

0 

300,000 

0 

500,000 

0 

3^700,000 

0 

300,000 

0 

500,000 

0 

100,000 

0 

500,000 

0 

2,500,000 

0 

300,000 

0 

40.000 

0 

900.000 

0 

1.100.000 

0 

300.000 

0 

900.000 

0 

50.000 

0 

40, 978, 216 

5. 604, 049 

13,  076, 199 

25, 889, 486 

160, 609, 773 

16.  469,  344 

19,  792. 484 

4,  230,  303 

46,  989,  524 

48,  824,  368 

5,332.433 

4,  539, 816 
99, 062, 934 
25. 820. 170 
17,609,888 
13,293,763 
37,064,301 
42,860,894 

7,517,186 

30, 075,  252 

38. 02*.  376 

83,653.671 

29.198.823 

42,46(.3S2 

30, 122. 674 

5, 255,  050 

9, 007, 004 

1, 055,  614 

3.  27a  079 

70, 909,  919 

11. 101. 131 
279,027,394 

62, 177, 026 

5,  875, 182 
61.  247,  741 
21, 137. 584 
15. 0J7, 034 

90. 066. 132 

6,  671,  630 
36, 247. 973 

6.850.061 

37,<g2.t35 

107, 257, 532 

6,  572, 953 

3, 844,  472 
38.887,954 
23, 200, 501 
20,488.732 
27, 380,  381 

2, 314,  381 


45, 753. 732 

4,  560,  743 
17, 492. 786 
26,916.n8 

157,400,994 
17.354.671 
19,419,073 

5,  574. 292 
66.916,344 
49. 886. 472 

5.804.075 

4,922.571 

92.262.703 

27.444,318 

17,083,668 

14,  053.  805 

35,  398, 132 

57.571.237 

7.  327. 168 

32.137.353 

34. 016.  225 

Sa  601. 191 

28.  474, 800 

43,944.898 

32,  714, 562 

5. 83a  127 

9, 664, 691 

2,591,619 

3.504.098 

57, 653,  758 

14.638.826 

206.  281. 580 

55.207,896 

5.  667, 907 
58.872.188 
21.688.322 
17,118.851 
87, 575. 126 

7. 404.  350 

35,  755,  462 

6,428,087 

41.807.658 

122.010,675 

6,  284, 992 
3, 837,  346 

41,  301, 135 
23,  594.  322 
18. 489. 581 
3a  700, 277 
2,  767, 527 


soaooo 


14,757,185         11,393,649 


1.669,514.895    188,189,507    134,047,718    19l079,487    19,540,052    2i70a000 72,890,000 1,858,240,759    1,823,102,665 


'  LEA  grants  in  S.  1539  based  en  1974  ba<e  year,  60  percent  o(  excess  distributed  according  to 
Orshansky,  40  percent  accoraiiig  to  total  AFOC.  Paymenl  rate  ot  )4  Stale  or  utienal  APPL  Tigares 
taken  frsre  "EdacMran  Ammdmants  at  1974  Report  Together  With  Supplemental  aod  Additioaal 
Vien  al  tka  CawiUw  on  Labar  aad  PabHc  Walfare  Unitad  States  Senate  on  S.  1539,"  a.  27, 
taWe  VI.  AHscatieas  uadar  pL  A,  title  1,  as  proposed. 

*  H.R.  09  tormuta  is  number  of  children  below  Orshansky  in  1970  caasut  plus  H  Miabar  ai 
cfeiMrea  fiaa  faoHtas  oa  AFDC  in  aacen  of  oirraat  Ofil>wiifc>  X  40  penant  at  State  APPE  with 
a  Bear  o(  80  aarcant  ef  aaliaaal  average  and  a  caitiiw  a(  120  percaat  at  aMioari  mmnm  APf  E. 

'  Figuras  taken  from  "Education  Amendnwnts  of  1974  Rapert  Togattar  With  Tiiiilaaiaatil  aad 
A^ditiaail  Vtaw%  0  tiM  Coamittaa  —  Later  and  PuWieWalfara  United  Statet  Santa  an  S. 
1S39/'  p.  27.  taMa  Vf.  AHacMiaBi  andef  pt  A,  titia  t,  as  prapasad. 

'  This  formula  not  avaHaUa  at  this  tima. 

•  1  pafeeot  «4  grants  ta  LEA  and  to  State  e^lucationat  agencies  Of  {150,000,  iri«idiev«t  Is  greater. 


I  Pt.  B  of  S.  1539  rewards  States  for  eflort  above  national  average  at  rate  of  tl.50  per  child  for 
eadi  0.01  percaat  of  effort  in  eicess  of  natianal  average.  Preliminary  estimates. 

'  H.R.  68  doat  aat  contain  provisiaat  for  pt  B. 

•  Pt.  Gin  S.  153S  is  allocated  to  distncti  provided  their  target  papulation  is  at  least  200  percani 
of  Stale  average  and  is  at  least  10,000  cMdrea  or  5  aarcant  of  total  school  population  of  coualy. 
Taral  poMiatiefl  is  dafiaad  as  cMMna  beta*  $3,000  ar  iroai  AFDC  laailiai  ia  euMt  ai  »3,000. 

•H.R.  69  does  not  cantain  piavisiOM  for  pt  C. 

■TotH  is  aaty  far  »1,858,«0,759.  Amaaat  lor  eiitlylng  taftftofiw  would  increisa  thi*  figure  to 
(1^*5,000,000. 

II  Tatal  is  only  for  $1,^102,665.  The  atnounb  tor  outlying  territerits  and  ivalMtian  wMii 
ineraasa  this  Gfure  to  $1,8*5,900,000. 

ftete:  Funds  tor  aatlying  tarritorias  tntf  av«h)*tion  net  IndtiM. 
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TABLE  ll.-A  COMPARISON  Of  THE  PERCENTAGE  DISTRI- 
BUTION OF  FUNDS  ALLOCATED  FOR  HSCAL  YEAR  1974 
WITH  THE  ALLOCATION  AS  PROPOSED  IN  H.R.  69  AND 
WITH  THE  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CHILDREN 
LIVING  IN  POVERTY 


1960  census  1970  census  1970  census 
income  less  income  less  Orshansky 
than  $2,000    than  $2,000        dehnilion 


Percentage  distribution 

Concen- 
tration 

Of  fiscal 

Of  fiscal 

Of  needy 

year  1974 

year  1975 

children 

of  needy 

allocation 

allocation  Orshansky 

children 

Alabama 

2.28 

2.47 

3.53 

29.49 

Alaska 

.29 

.25 

.16 

14.55 

Arizona 

.71 

.94 

1.09 

17.52 

Arkansas 

1.46 

1.45 

2.01 

31.56 

California 

8.52 

8.49 

7.74 

12.12 

Colorado 

.89 

.94 

.93 

12.25 

Connecticut 

1.04 

1.05 

.72 

7.24 

Delaware 

.23 

.30 

.23 

11.95 

l-lorida 

2.51 

3.61 

3.89 

18.90 

Gaorgia 

2.68 

2.69 

3.82 

24.36 

Hawaii 

.28 

.31 

.25 

9.65 

Idaho 

.25 

.27 

.31 

12.02 

Illinois.. 

5.20 

4.98 

3.93 

10.69 

Indiana 

1.41 

1.48 

1.60 

9.02 

Jowa 

.99 

.92 

.94 

9.80 

Kansas 

.73 

.76 

.84 

11.46 

Kentucky 

2.09 

1.91 

2.71 

25.09 

Louisiana 

2.17 

3.11 

4.01 

30.07 

Maine 

.41 

.40 

.47 

14.16 

Maryland 

1.62 

2.80 

1.52 

11.46 

Massachusetts.. 

2.fll 

1.83 

1.52 

8.36 

Michigan. 

4.34 

4.35 

2.86 

9.09 

Minnesota 

1.42 

1.54 

1.28 

9.49 

Mississippi 

2.38. 

2.37 

3.40 

41.52 

Missouri 

1.63 

1.76 

2.25 

14.83 

Montana 

.27 

.31 

.32 

12.95 

Nebraska 

.50 

52 

.60 

11.99 

Nevada 

.10 

'  .14 

.14 

8.74 

New  Hampshire 

.18 

.19 

.19 

7.70 

New  Jersey 

3.78 

3.11 

2.02 

8.74 

New  Mexico 

.57 

.79 

1.05 

26.31 

Hew  York 

14. 72 

10.85 

6.84 

12.23 

North  Carolina.. 

3.56 

2.98 

4.06 

23.96 

North  Dakota... 

.34 

.31 

.36 

15.72 

Ohio 

3.34 

3.17 

3.55 

9.81 

Oklahoma 

1.18 

1.17 

1.59 

19.48 

Oregon.. 

.78 

.92 

.70 

10.28 

Pennsylvania... 

4.87 

4.72 

3.96 

10.56 

Rhode  Island... 

.36 

.40 

.32 

11.00 

South  Carolina.. 

2.05 

1.93 

2.67 

29.07 

South  Dakota... 

.38 

.35 

.44 

18.27 

Tennessee 

2.09 

2.26 

3.18 

24.77 

Teus 

5.94 

6.58 

8.27 

21.48 

Utah 

.34 

.34 

.40 

9.97 

.19 

.21 

.17 

11.37 

Virginia 

2.16 

2.23 

2.78 

18.18 

Washington 

1.20 

1.27 

1.04 

9.05 

West  Virginia... 

1.15 

1.00 

1.38 

24.27 

Wisconsin 

1.38 

1.66 

1.35 

8.73 

Wyoming 

.11 

.15 

.13 

11.16 

District  ot 

Columbia 

.79 

.61 

.48 

23.15 

Puerto  Rico 

(') 

1.75 

(') 

(') 

<  Not  available. 

Note:  Computed  by  dividing  the  tota^  number  of  children  age 
5  to  17  living  in  poverty  by  the  total  number  of  children  age  5  to 


TABLE  III.— A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  DISTRIBUTION  AMONG 
THESTATES  OF  THE  POPULATION  CATEGORIES  AS  LIVING 
IN  POVERTY  IN  1960  AND  1970 


1960  census 

1970  census 

1970  census 

income  less 

income  less 

Orshansky 

than  $2,000 

than  $2,000 

definition 

Atabama 

$4.90 

$3.62 

$3.53 

Alaska 

.10 

.16 

.16 

Arizona 

.79 

1.11 

1.09 

Arkansas 

2.99 

1.97 

2.01 

California 

4.17 

8.10 

7.74 

Colorado 

.68 

1.25 

.93 

Connecticut 

.42 

.04 

.72 

Delaware 

.15 

.21 

.23 

Florida 

2.88 

3.81 

3.89 

Gaorgia 

4.85 

3.52 

3.82 

HawSi       

.18 

.27 

.28 

3.92 

1.58 

.25 

Mihe 

.25 

.31 

HIinois 

2.98 

3.93 

Indiana 

1.54 

1.60 

Iowa 

1.45 

.85 

.94 

Kansas 

.81 

.84 

.84 

Kentucky 

3.91 

2.60 

2.71 

Louisiana 

4.06 

4.33 

4.01 

Maine 

.37 

.38 

.47 

Maryland 

1.09 

1.63 

1.52 

Massachusetts 

.95 

1.58 

1.52 

Michigan 

2.52 

3.16 

2.88 

Minnesota 

1.56 

1.21 

1.28 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

5.15 

3.73 

3.40 

2.53 

2.24 

2.25 

Montana 

...i              .29 

.31 

.32 

Nebraska 

70 

.60 

.60 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico. 

New  York.. 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio.. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon   

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah.     

Vermont 

Virginia    ... 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia. 


$0.07 

$0.15 

$0.14 

.12 

.17 

.19 

1.21 

2.18 

2.U2 

.76 

1.06 

1.05 

4.04 

7.35 

6.84 

6.53 

3.75 

4.06 

.47 

.31 

.36 

3.07 

3.94 

3.55 

1.71 

1.41 

1.59 

.a 

,74 

.70 

3.54 

3.86 

3.% 

.24 

.33 

.32 

4.  IS 

2.72 

2.67 

.62 

.41 

.44 

4.45 

3.07 

3.18 

&06 

7.28 

8.27 

.24 

.36 

.40 

.15 

.13 

.17 

3.39 

2.56 

2.78 

.67 

1.12 

1.04 

2.15 

1.34 

1.38 

1.18 

1.31 

1.35 

.11 

.13 

.13 

.30 

.49 

.48 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  a  question  on  my  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  recognized.  How 
much  time  is  yielded? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  as 
much  time  as  the  Senator  cares  to  have. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  shaU  be  brief. 

The  Orshansky  formula  is  an  approach 
to  defining  the  poverty  level  that 
I  think  falls  short  of  an  accurate  method 
of  determining  the  families  that  live  in 
poverty  or  relative  poverty.  I  wondered 
whether  the  Senator  from  Alabama  in 
a  part  of  his  remarks  dealt  with  the  fac- 
tors considered  in  arriving  at  poverty 
under  the  Orshansky  approach. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes;  I  tried  to  touch  on 
that  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Senator's  observation  on  one  of  the 
failing  factors  of  the  Orshansky  ap- 
proach. As  I  see  it,  there  is  only  one  ele- 
ment in  the  cost  of  living  that  is  made  a 
part  of  Orshansky,  and  it  is  the  trigger 
for  the  formula,  which  is  the  cost  of  food. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  There  are  no  ftictors 
relating  to  the  other  basic  essentials  of 
life.  The  cost  of  housing  and  rents  are 
not  included. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  They  are  included  to  this 
extent.  The  Orshansky  formula,  as  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  understands  it, 
would  take  the  consumer  price  index  as 
furnished  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  estimate  that  food  in  the  aver- 
age low  income  family  would  approxi- 
mate one-third  of  the  absolute,  rock-bot- 
tom essentials  necessary  to  hold  the 
family  together  financially.  So  it  does 
take  other  factors  into  accoimt  by  esti- 
mating that  they  would  be  two-thirds, 
and  the  food  one-third. 

That  is  the  way  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama understands  it.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  being  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  produced  the 
Senate  bill,  which  embraces  the  Orshan- 
sky formula,  must  have  felt  that  it  had 
some  merit;  otherwise  he  would  not  have 
included  it  as  one  of  the  elements  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  knew  that  we  had 
to  find  some  rational  approach.  This  was 


one  that  was  available,  and  imfortunate- 
ly  no  alternative  approach  is  available. 
In  the  bill,  we  provide  that  the  Depart- 
ment is  directed  to  include  the  other  fac- 
tors of  the  cost  of  living  that  are  not 
included  in  the  Orshansky  formula.  I 
frankly  say  that  I  spent  some  time  with 
Ms.  Orshansky.  She  knows  how  short  of 
accurate  the  formula  is,  and  she  regrets 
it.  She  reahzes  that  there  is  nothing  else 
available. 

In  terms  of  the  cost  of  living,  with 
a  multiplying  factor  of  three  the  cost  of 
food  comes  to  be  considered  as  one-third 
of  the  cost  of  living. 

But  no  calculation  is  made  for  rent, 
medicine,  nothing  for  utilities — for  ex- 
ample, how  much  coal  do  you  bum  to 
keep  a  house  warm  in  Florida,  and  how 
much  in  Rhode  Island?  That  difference  is 
not  included.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  in  the  northern  areas  the  poor  peo- 
ple are  probably  spending  a  very  great 
percentage  of  their  limited  income — and 
we  are  talking  about  poor  people — to 
keep  warm  in  the  winter.  There  are  other 
parts  of  the  country  where  there  are  poor 
people  who  do  not  have  to  spend  j  nickel 
to  keep  warm  m  winter.  That  is  not  re- 
f3ect«d  in  the  Orshansky  formula. 

We  all  know  it,  particularly,  and  most 
prophetically,  I  submit,  from  Ms.  Or- 
shansky herself,  who  recognized  the  limi- 
tations of  her  formula.  But  there  is  one 
thing  we  know,  and  we  know  it  every 
year:  the  number  of  poor  families  getting 
aid  for  dependent  children.  That  is  why, 
faced  with  the  limitations  of  Orshansky. 
we  included  a  known  annual  factor  of 
young  people  who  need  to  live  under  as- 
sistance. We  have  included  them  all  as 
part  of  the  formula,  obviously  not  ex- 
clusively, but  as  a  part.  It  is  a  compre- 
hensive approach,  in  a  system  where  we 
just  do  not  have  the  ability  to  press  the 
computer  button  and  have  a  readout  on 
the  most  scientifically  equitable  basis  to 
support  the  poor  youngsters  in  this  coun- 
try whose  education  should  be  in  part 
supported. 

That  was  more  than  a  question,  and  I 
apologize  to  the  Senator  for  taking  his 
time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  appreciate  the  question, 
and  I  would  like  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  answer  it. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  is  not 
vouching  for  the  Orshansky  formula.  He 
has  merely  noted  that  that  is  one  phase 
of  the  equation  in  the  McClellan  amend- 
ment, in  the  House  bill,  and  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  of  the  committee  chaired  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey, which  is  now  before  us. 

So  the  Senator  from  Alabama  is  not 
vouching  for  this  formula.  He  is  just  stat- 
ing that  this  is  the  formula  that  is  in 
both  bills.  He  is  not  saying  that  it  is 
adequate.  He  feels  it  is  inadequate  to 
furnish  the  bare  necessities.  But  he  is 
just  going  on  what  the  Senator's  com- 
mittee has  broLight  to  the  floor  here. 

Another  thing,  while  the 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Before  we  go  to  an- 
other thing,  will  the  Senator  yield 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  (continuing^ .  For  me 
just  to  say  that  in  part,  what  the  Sena- 
tor is  arguing  in  support  of  is  an  amend- 
ment   that    effectively    eliminates    the 
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other  factors  in  the  formula  and  puts 
the  total  burden  of  distribution  on  Or- 
shansky,  which  we  now  agree  is  inade- 
quate. 

Mr.  AT, I  .FN.  No.  I  would  respectfully 
dL^agiee  with  the  distinguished  Senator, 
because  it  has  the  second  factor  of  in- 
cluding two-thirds  of  those  children  in 
families  receiving  AFDC  over  the  amoimt 
of  tlie  Orshansky  formula.  So  that  is  be- 
ing cranked  in. 

What  the  Senator  from  Alabama  is 
objecting  to  is  what  the  Senate  commit- 
tee does  in  not  only  counting  the  chil- 
dren under  Orshansky,  but  also  counting 
them  again  if  they  fall  imder  the  AFDC, 
so  that  one  child  could  be  counted  on  two 
occasions.  It  is  not  just  a  composite  mix 
of  formulas  in  coming  up  with  one  for- 
mula :  it  is  the  counting  of  one  child  two 
times  that  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
objects  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Well,  as  the  McCleUan 
amendment  proceeds,  as  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing increases,  we  will  be  moving  inexor- 
ably in  the  direction  of  eliminating  that 
other  part  of  the  formula,  AFDC.  That 
has  to  be  the  natui-e  of  things,  unless  we 
have  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living, 
which  I  would  hope  we  might  see  but 
it  is  not  realistic. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Why  should  the  children 
be  counted  twice,  is  what  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  does  not  understand. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Because  there  are  so 
many  who  were  not  coxmted  at  all  in 
the  census  figures,  for  one  reason.  We 
do  know  the  annual  census  of  needy 
children  under  AFDC.  And  we  do  know 
the  number  left  out  in  the  basic  census 
figures  was  large  indeed.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  as  many  as  5  million  fam- 
ilies were  left  out. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Why  did  the  Senator 
bring  the  bill  back  to  the  floor  based  on 
the  Orshansky  formula,  if ,  as  he  is  now 
pointing  out.  it  is  not  a  proper  formula? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Heaihig  no  answer,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILUAMS.  Excuse  me.  Was  that 
directed  to  me?  Was  there  a  question 
tome? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  What  was  my  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion will  be  repeated  by  the  Reporter. 

The  OfBcial  Reporter  i  Grant  E.  Perry ) 
read  as  follows : 

Why  did  the  Senator  bring  the  bill  back 
to  the  floor  based  on  the  Orshansky  formula, 
U.  as  he  is  now  pointing  out.  it  is  not  a 
proper  lormula? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  a  very  worthy 
question,  and,  believe  me,  we  have  been 
under  great  pressure  to  have  this  bill 
here  long  before  this,  and  we  have  been 
on  a  search  for  what  I  would  consider 
a  better  approach  than  Orshansky,  par- 
ticularly now  that  we  are  faced  with 
Orshansky  almost  piu-e  in  this  amend- 
mrait. 

Quite  frankly,  this  administration  did 
not  come  up  with  figures  that  would 
guarantee  the  most  eqtiltable  distribu- 
tion. We  do  not  have  it  in  the  bill,  but 
it  is  a  lot  more  equitable,  I  would  sug- 
gest, in  the  bill  the  committee  brought 
out  than  in  this  single  approach  of  the 
faulty  Orshansky  formula, 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  is  any  time 
left  in  opposition  to  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
12  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  interesting  to 
me  how  the  text  of  the  amendment  it- 
sell  defies  a  good  many  of  the  argimients 
made  in  its  favor  as  against  the  amend- 
ment of  the  committee.  For  example, 
with  all  the  decrying  of  the  AFDC  chil- 
dren as  a  proper  element  in  the  formula, 
it  is  a  fact  that  Senator  McClellan's 
amendment  cranks  in,  not  all  the  AFDC 
children  above  the  poverty  level,  bufonly 
two-thirds  of  them,  as  if  there  were  two- 
thirds  of  a  poor  child.  Nonetheless,  they 
are  cranked  in,  so  there  must  be  some 
self-consciousness  in  the  author  of  the 
amendment  that  this  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  the  situation.  I  will  come  back 
to  that  in  a  minute. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  with  all  the  de- 
crying of  a  base  year,  the  fact  is  that 
though  they  very  considerably  reduced 
the  effect  of  the  base  year,  they  crar;ked 
that  aspect  in,  too,  in  an  altered  form — 
to  wit,  85  percent  of  the  preceding  year 
hold  harmless,  and  then  after  that  85 
percent  in  the  preceding  year. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  one  other  thing: 
We  are  proceeding,  in  respect  of  this 
amendment,  against  a  tradition,  here, 
which  has  established  a  100  percent  hold 
harmless  situation  in  respect  of  this  very 
Federal  aid  to  education.  That  was  con- 
tained in  the  first  continuing  resolution 
for  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  was  con- 
tained also  m  the  fiscal  year  1974  Labor- 
HEW  appropriation,  the  definitive  ap- 
propriation which  obtains  for  this  fiscal 
year. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  to  go  further 
with  it,  we  are  told  that  in  order  to  get 
precision,  definiteness,  we  have  to  adopt 
the  McClellan  amendment;  but  the  Mc- 
CleUan amendment  puts  us  more  than 
ever  on  an  uncharted  sea. 

Let  us  just  take  one  example  of  that.  It 
is  argued  that  the  Orshansky  formula  is 
definitive  for  those  children,  and  that 
the  AFDC  formula  is  Indeterminate.  But 
the  fact  is  that  it  is  complained,  for  ex- 
ample, according  to  an  Urban  League  es- 
timate, that  the  Orshansky  formula, 
which  is  based  upon  the  1970  census 
imdercounts  the  poor  children  by  5.3 
million.  That  is  an  infinitely  bigger  mar- 
gin of  error.  Mr.  President,  than  even  40 
percent  of  the  children  under  AFDC, 
which  would  amount,  on  that  basis,  to 
something  In  the  area  of  3  million,  even 
if  you  took  it  on  its  face. 

The  reason.  Mr.  President,  for  crank- 
ing in  the  AFDC  formula,  as  we  do  and 
the  McClellan  amendment  does — exactly 
the  same  thing  in  terms  of  acceptance  of 
the  principle — is  that  the  Orshansky  is  a 
static  index. 

We  only  change  it  every  10  years  based 
on  the  census.  That  will  not  be  for  9  years 
to  come,  whereas  AFDC  Is  a  moving 
Index.  It  changes  all  the  time,  depend- 
ing on  the  group  of  children  concerned 
and  their  poverty  area.  So  I  think  this  Is 
critically  important  because  taken  at  its 
face,  it  Is  still  very  good  until  we  begin 
to  break  It  down. 


One  other  thing  that  is  critically  im- 
portant to  break  down  and  that  Is  the 
global  figure.  Let  us  remember  that  the 
global  figures  taken  here,  by  eliminating 
the  two  gifted  provisions — parts  B  and 
C — relating  to  incentives  to  the  States 
to  do  better  in  education  and  the  un- 
usually high  concentration  of  low- 
income  children,  are  eliminated  so  that 
the  global  sum  used  In  the  McClellan 
amendment  becomes  a  greater  simi.  Cer- 
tainly, no  matter  how  we  slice  it,  the 
individual  amount  distributable  under 
that  formula  would  appear  to  be  greater. 

The  figures  are  given  by  States,  but 
the  money  is  not  distributed  by  States. 
This  is  the  key  fallacy  which  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  carefully  scrutinize.  The 
money  Is  not  distributed  by  States  but 
by  local  educational  districts.  So  the 
State  may,  in  a  global  sen.se.  look  good, 
but  the  State  is  not  the  entity  that  gets 
the  money.  The  entity  that  gets  the 
money  is  the  local  educational  district. 
When  we  break  that  down  Into  local 
educational  districts,  according  to  tlie 
foi-mula  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClkllan),  we  find 
that  600  counties  out  of  some  3,000 
counties  in  the  Nation  will  receive  less  in 
fiscal  year  1975  than  in  the  cuiTent  fiscal 
year. 

This,  to  me,  is  the  real  nail  that  should 
be  driven  into  the  Internment  of  the  Mc- 
Clellan amendment,  the  point  about  the 
populations.  We  are  talking  about  people, 
the  population  of  those  600  counties  as 
compared  with  the  population  of  the 
other  2,400.  That  will  give  us  a  real  meas- 
ure of  what  this  means.  The  600  counties 
are  disadvantaged.  They  include  the  pri- 
mary metropolitan  areas  of  the  coimtry. 

This  country  is  no  longer  rural. 
Seventy-five  percent  of  our  people  live  in 
urban  areas.  Practically  every  State  has 
an  important  metropolitan  area.  So  those 
are  the  very  key  reasons  why  such  diverse 
entities  as  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Federation  of  Teach- 
ers, and  the  United  Automobile  Workers 
of  America,  all  espouse  the  committee's 
formula,  because  taking  everything  to- 
gether it  did  the  best  justice.  In  addition, 
it  obeyed  and  conformed  to  the  tradition 
which  we  have  established,  because  of  the 
shifting  nature  of  the  formula  bases,  the 
tradition  of  a  hold-harmless  formula 
based  on  the  preceding  year. 

Finally — ^and  we  shall  have  more  time 
to  debate  this,  I  do  not  want  to  take  more 
than  the  time  allotted  to  me  at  this  mo- 
ment— there  is  one  more  critically  Im- 
portant fact  that  I  should  like  to  point 
out.  It  is  a  very  popular  sport,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  the  floor  of  the  Senate — and  I 
have  been  here  a  considerable  time  and  I 
have  heard  it  countless  times  and  have 
seen  the  game  played  time  and  time  and 
time  again — to  point  the  finger  at  New 
York.  Look  at  New  York.  Look  at  what 
has  happened  in  New  York.  Look  at  what 
New  York  is  getting. 

When  we  do  that,  let  us  remember  that 
no  matter  what  we  do.  New  York  is  the 
State  that  will  always  be  ahead.  Take  the 
McClellan  formula  or  any  other  formula 
and  New  York  will  still  get  a  lot  of  money. 
The  McClellan  formula  gives  New  York 
the  most  of  any  State.  It  gives  New  York 
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well  over  $200  million.  Why?  Because  we 
caimot  avoid  the  issue  that  there  are 
simply  more  poor  children  In  New  York. 
There  are  simply  that  many  poor  chil- 
dren in  New  York.  I  do  not  care  what 
formula  we  take.  That  is  critically  Im- 
portant. Because  we  cannot  make  it  a 
game  of  sport  on  New  York,  if  we  want  to 
go  where  the  poor  are,  as  they  afifect  the 
mainstream  of  this  country.  We  have  got 
to  go  to  all  the  major  metropolitan  areas, 
and  New  York  is  the  biggest.  We  cannot 
use  that  as  a  stalking  horse  for  distorting 
evei-y  thing  in  order  to  get  at  New  York 
and  cost  them  $50  million. 

One  other  thing.  Where  does  this  tax 
money  come  from?  Arkansas  schools,  for 
example,  and  I  do  not  begrudge  It,  get 
16  percent  of  their  total  educational  bill 
out  of  the  Federal  Goverrmient  by  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education.  In  that  hierarchy, 
Mr.  President,  it  is  also  interesting  to 
see  where  New  York  stands.  New  York 
stands  43d  on  that  list,  Mr.  President. 

New  York  gets  out  of  the  Federal  aid 
to  education,  4.9  percent.  The  national 
average  is  7.5  percent. 

I  was  here  when  my  former  colleague 
from  New  York.  Mr.  Keating,  a  very  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  voted  against  the 
major  education  bill  because  he  said  it 
made  an  awful  lot  of  sense — although  I 
did  not  go  with  him  because  I  do  not 
follow  that  philosophy — but  New  York 
is  paying  $2V2,  $3.  $4,  $5.  $6  for  every 
dollar  it  gets  in  Federal  aid  to  education. 
Forget  it.  Let  us  eliminate  all  Federal  aid 
to  education  end  we  will  be  better  off. 

One  other  thing,  Mr.  President,  which 
is  critically  important,  in  the  percentage 
of  the  Federal  tax  paid  by  the  various 
States,  Arkansas  pays  .04  percent.  New 
York  pays  14.8  percent.  Again,  we  do  not 
begrudge  that,  but  do  not  walk  all  over 
us  because  we  produce  all  this  revenue 
for  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  very,  very 
Important  factors  because  that  has  been 
the  big  argimient  here,  that  New  York 
gets  so  much.  New  York  will  get  a  lot 
anyhow  and  we  cannot  do  anything  about 
It.  But,  at  the  same  time,  let  us  have 
some  perspective  on  why.  It  Is  that  sense 
of  perspective.  Mr.  President,  that  I  am 
trying  to  Introduce  into  this  debate. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  will 
have  the  perspective  and  will  not  distort 
a  whole  structure  so  painfully  built  up 
in  its  various  parts  at  the  last  moment 
just  because,  superficially,  X  State  gets 
$5,000  more  or  $5,000  less,  without  look- 
ing at  what  is  inside  the  package. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  has  shown 
its  ability  on  previous  occasions  to  look 
at  this  situation  in  its  totality,  and  not 
simply  by  the  label  on  the  bottle. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  President, 
I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  reinforce  what  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  Just  said  in  a  far  more  articu- 
late way  than  I  did  earlier.  The  objective 
Is  to  try  to  get  title  I  funds  going  where 
the  youngsters  suffer  from  the  greatest 
misery,  hunger,  and  poverty.  It  costs 
more  money  to  be  poor  in  New  York  than 
It  does  In  many  other  parts  of  the  cotm- 
try.  to  feed  oneself,  to  clothe  oneself,  to 
warm  oneself,  or  to  keep  glass  In  the 
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windows.  If  necessary.  These  £we  facts  of 
life. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  wishes  he  did  not  have  to  receive 
anj-  funds  under  title  I  at  all.  It  is  not  a 
great  distinction  to  have  the  largest 
number  of  poor  in  the  country  in  one's 
State,  but  that  is  the  position  in  which 
he  is  in.  We  are  a  national  body  here  and 
we  should,  I  think,  have  the  funds  go 
where  the  need  is  greatest. 

We  should  also  bear  in  mind  that  we 
have  become  an  urban  country.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  said  that  30  per- 
cent of  our  people  live  away  from  the 
cities  now.  Actually,  only  6  percent  of 
the  people  of  this  country  are  engaged 
in  agniculture.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
whether  it  is  good  for  the  American 
spirit,  we  are  an  urban  country  today 
with  about  95  percent  of  our  people  not 
engaged  in  agriculture  as  a  form  of  live- 
lihood. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  one  of  many  Senators  join- 
ing Senator  McClellan  in  offering 
amendment  No.  1304  to  S.  1539,  the  edu- 
cation bill.  The  amendment  would  sub- 
stitute with  minor  modifications  the 
House  provisions  on  the  formula  for  dis- 
tributing title  I  funds  for  the  formula 
recommended  by  the  Senate  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare  Committee. 

All  Senators  are  aware  of  the  problems 
that  have  confronted  local  education 
agencies  In  attempting  to  plan  their  ed- 
ucational programs  by  utilizing  title  I 
funds.  They  have  witnessed  in  recent 
years  conflicting  formula  changes  In  ap- 
propriations bills,  culminating  in  total 
confusion  for  the  local  education  agen- 
cies. I  can,  in  fact,  recall  one  school 
superintendent  wrriting  to  my  office  in- 
forming me  that  after  he  has  just  hired 
new  teaching  personnel  In  response '  to 
congressional  approval  of  a  continuing 
resolution  that  included  title  I  changes, 
the  Congress  changed  the  formula  a  few 
months  later  forcing  him  to  lay  off  the 
teacher  he  had  just  hired. 

We  all  knew  that  when  we  were  tin- 
kering with  the  title  I  formula  it  was 
temporary  and  that  eventually  a  better 
method  would  have  to  be  found.  The 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee has  recommended  a  formula 
which,  on  its  face  at  least,  recognizes  the 
instability  in  the  funding  method  and 
the  need  for  local  education  agencies  to 
have  some  leadtime  as  to  the  amount  of 
funding  they  are  to  expect.  However,  the 
formula  is  regressive.  Inequitable,  and 
discriminatory. 

The  so-called  Govenoment  poverty- 
Index,  the  Orshansky  formula,  is  uni- 
versally accepted  and  the  committee 
formula  In  S.  1539  adopts  it.  However,  It 
continues  to  place  undue  emphasis  on 
the  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren program  for  estimating  the  entitle- 
ments to  the  local  school  districts.  The 
committee  formula,  therefore,  counts  all 
children  within  the  Government  poverty 
index  as  well  as  all  children  receiving 
AFDC. 

The  Senate  must  recall  that  the  title 
I   distribution   formula   was   originally 


considered  unsatisfactory  because  dur- 
ing the  9  years  since  ESEA  was  approved 
in  1965  the  AFDC  caseload  has  risen  tre- 
mendously. The  end  effect  has  been  that 
the  measuring  stick  for  the  formula  has 
not  been  the  quantity  of  disadvantaged 
children  but  rather  the  quantity  of  the 
AFDC  caseload.  Since  the  committee  for- 
mula counts  the  entire  AFDC  caseload 
throughout  the  Nation,  the  debate  here 
today  directly  relates  to  the  issues  con- 
cerning welfare  reform — an  issue  which 
even  by  a  stretch  of  one's  imagination 
only  remotely  relates  to  the  Nation's  ed- 
ucational system.  Our  50  States  and  ter- 
ritories vary  with  respect  to  AFDC 
eligibility.  Yet,  the  Senate  formula  con- 
tinues to  disproportionally  consider 
AFDC  caseload  as  a  measuring  stick. 

The  most  distressing  and  regressive 
aspect  of  the  committee  formula  Is  that 
it  provides  a  100  percent  hold-harmless 
provision  with  the  1974  entitlement  as 
the  base  year.  This  is  both  inequitable 
and  contrary  to  the  expressed  intent  of 
compensatory  education  as  dictated  by 
the  congressional  intent  of  title  I.  The 
fiscal  year  1974  appropriations  bill  con- 
tained a  90  percent  hold-hurmless  for 
l3cal  education  agencies  based  upon  a 
formula  that  estimated  payments  by 
utilizing  1960  census  data  which  was 
t.Tken  in  1959. 

Mr.  President,  with  all  due  respect  to 
the  proponents  of  the  committee's  for- 
mula, I  must  conclude  that  this  provision 
is  a  sham.  It  locks  in  and  therefore  dis- 
tributes for  the  next  5  years,  if  not  in 
perpetuity,  89  percent  of  ell  title  I  fund- 
ing to  school  districts  on  the  basis  of 
1960  census  data  plus  the  AFDC  factor 
which,  I  might  add,  was  based  upon  a 
high  level  of  payments  which  many 
States  do  not  grant  to  their  AFDC  clien- 
tele. 

Consequently,  Mr.  President,  this  1974 
base  year  provision  means  that  only  new 
funding  or  11  percent  of  the  entitle- 
ments will  be  based  upon  the  new  for- 
mula in  S.  1539.  which  by  Itself  Is  sub- 
ject to  great  criticism.  In  the  Interest  of 
stability,  according  to  the  proponents  of 
the  Senate  formula,  the  bill  as  currently 
drafted  does  not  take  into  consideration 
changes  in  income  levels  or  population 
shifts. 

Mr.  President,  the  Texas  Education 
Agency  has  convinced  me  of  the  regres- 
sive features  of  this  formula.  The  clear 
congressional  intent  of  title  I  is  to  pro- 
vide Federal  fimding  for  disadvantaged 
children.  The  committee  formula  runs 
contrary  to  that  intent.  In  Texas,  we  will 
be  providing  title  I  funding  to  local  edu- 
cation ag^icies  where  there  is  no  longer 
a  su£Qcient  quantity  of  poor  children  to 
merit  Federal  assistance.  In  other  parts 
of  the  State,  the  funding  entitlement 
will  be  way  below  the  actual  need  of  the 
entitlements. 

I  am  sponsoring  the  McClellan  amend- 
ment because  it  allows  for  the  maximum 
amount  of  equity  and  flexibility  as  can 
be  Imputed  Into  this  complicated  for- 
mula. The  Senate  must  recognize  that 
some  change  Is  In  order  with  respect  to 
this  funding  formula.  If  we  reach  the 
premise  that  the  emphasis  upon  the 
AFDC  caseload  has  In  fact  distorted  the 
title  I  program,  then  we  must  accept  the 
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significant  redirection  of  funding  that  is 
called  for  in  the  McClellan  amendment. 
Texas  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  $20.9 
million  increase  in  funding  that  would 
inure  to  it  if  this  amendment  is  adopted. 
Texas  should  not  be  penalized  because  its 
welfare  requirements  are  more  strict  and 
its  payment  levels  are  not  as  high  as 
some  of  the  northern  States.  Under  the 
pending  amendment,  fimds  would  be  dis- 
tributed to  Texas  on  the  basis  of  the 
quantity  of  disadvantaged  children. 
Some  school  districts  will  see  a  reduc- 
tion in  their  funding  due  to  population 
shifts.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Many  more 
school  districts  will  gain  added  funding 
due  to  population  shifts  which  have  re- 
sulted in  severe  problems  in  their  edu- 
cational programs. 

The  pending  amendment  would  pro- 
vide for  an  85  percent  hold-harmless, 
thiis  providing  the  necessary  balance  be- 
tween the  need  for  stability  and  the  need 
to  recognize  interstate  and  intrastate 
demographic  changes.  It  would  only 
count  two-thirds  of  the  AFDC  caseload, 
therefore  recognizing  the  need  for  a  fac- 
tor in  the  formula  to  update  statistical 
data  between  the  census.  At  the  same 
time,  by  counting  only  two-thirds  of  the 
AFDC  caseload,  it  will  avoid  the  double- 
counting  problem  whereby  a  child  is 
coimted  twice  because  he  or  she  is  a 
member  of  a  family  below  the  Govern- 
ment poverty  level  and  is  receiving 
AFDC  payments. 

The  end  effect  of  the  McClellan 
amendment  in  that  the  Government  pov- 
erty index  will  be  the  primary  factor  In 
determining  the  formula  and  the  AFDC 
caseload  will  again  be  the  minor  sec- 
ondary factor  that  it  originally  was  in- 
tended to  be  when  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Act  was  approved  In  1965. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan).  I 
am  privileged  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment.  I  cosponsored  it  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  North  Carolina  State  Board 
of  Education  and  the  North  Carolina 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
They  believe — and  I  share  the  belief — 
that  under  this  amendment,  the  swns  to 
be  devoted  to  the  education  of  disad- 
vantaged children  will  be  distributed  far 
more  equitably  and  far  more  fairly  than 
under  the  provisions  of  the  original  bill. 

For  this  reason,  I  feel  that  I  cannot 
urge  my  fellow  Senators  too  strongly  to 
support  the  pending  amendment. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est to  the  arguments  against  this  amend- 


ment. I  have  listened  to  arguments  that 
try  to  sustain  the  part  C  funds  that  are 
in  the  bUl. 

I  hear  expressed  over  and  over  that 
what  we  really  want  Is  the  money  to  go 
where  the  children  are,  but  I  have  not 
heard  anybody  say  that  it  should  go  twice 
to  any  child.  I  suggest  that  under  this 
AFDC  formula,  many  of  those  children 
a:^  counted  twice.  All  of  these  children 
from  families  below  the  poverty  level 
whose  families  are  receiving  AFDC  funds 
are  coimted  twice.  That  accounts  for 
some  of  this  very  disproportionate 
amount  of  money  that  is  going  to  some 
of  the  wealthier  States,  such  as  New 
York. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  see  us 
put  into  practice  what  we  are  saying 
here  about  getting  this  money  to  the  poor 
children  where  they  are.  We  are  not  get- 
ting it  to  the  poor  children  in  Arkansas, 
South  Carolina,  Texas.  Michigan,  or 
anywhere  else,  by  counting  these  chil- 
dren twice  in  States  where  they  have  a 
very  high  roll  of  AFDC  children.  It  takes 
away  from  those  States  and  it  gives  it 
twice  to  a  State  Uke  New  York. 

My  good  friend  said  that  we  talk  about 
New  York.  Look  at  the  formula,  Mr. 
President,  let  us  take  the  part  C  for- 
mula. Let  us  see  what  it  does.  We  have 
to  talk  about  where  the  inequities  are. 

In  this  part  of  S.  1539,  the  part  C  for- 
mula, this  is  the  money  that  is  supposed 
to  go  to  the  children  in  those  districts 
or  those  areas  where  there  is  a  high  con- 
centration of  poor  children,  and  that  is 
according  to  the  statement  made  by  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill  a  few 
days  ago  in  this  Chamber;  that  is  the 
purpose  of  it,  in  order  to  try  to  reach 
those  children  where  the  concentration  is 
heaviest,  where  there  are  the  most  poor 
families.  That  is  the  purpose  of  these 
part  C  funds. 

But  let  us  see  what  happens,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. In  Arkansas  we  have  2.05  percent 
of  the  number  of  low-income  children 
imder  $3,000.  They  set  up  a  new  for- 
mula here  that  did  not  go  by  the  old 
formula.  I  do  not  know  why.  But  we 
have  2.05  percent  of  the  low-Income  chil- 
dren and  yet  we  only  get  .41  percent  of 
the  money.  How  do  they  jxostify  taking 
that  money  away  from  our  children  and 
not  giving  them  their  fair  share?  Then, 
when  we  look  at  the  figures  for  New  York 
it  is  a  different  story.  New  York  has  6.94 
percent  of  the  total  poor  children  from 
families  with  less  than  a  $3,000  annual 
income  and  yet  New  York  gets  25.92  per- 
cent of  the  money.  I  do  not  know  why.  I 
do  not  believe  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Senator  Pell)  would  dare  to  say 
that  that  is  equality  and  Justice.  Here  is 
a  special  fund  that  is  purportedly  de- 
signed to  reach  the  poor  children  where 
they  are.  In  Arkansas  there  are  32  coun- 
ties where  there  are  more  than  25  per- 
cent of  families  with  incomes  of  $3,000 
or  less  that  do  not  get  one  dime  of  this 
money,  not  a  dime. 


In  Missouri,  a  neighboring  State.  25 
counties  with  families  having  incomes  of 
$3,000  or  less  do  not  get  a  dime  of  it.  We 
cannot  help  but  talk  about  New  York. 
New  York  is  a  wonderful  State;  New 
York  is  a  rich  State,  and  very  much  so. 
I  am  not  criticizing  the  Senator.  If  he 
can  get  by  with  this,  very  good.  But  I  do 
not  think  it  is  fair  to  the  other  States 
of  this  Nation.  I  do  not  think  it  is  right 
and  just.  I  do  not  think  the  manager 
of  the  bill  or  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Senator  Javits)  down  in  their 
hearts  feel  it  is  right  for  New  York  to 
take  25  percent  plus  of  the  money  that 
is  intended  to  go  to  the  poorest  children 
where  there  is  the  highest  concentration 
throughout  the  Nation  and  leave  out  32 
counties  in  Arkansas,  25  counties  in  Mis- 
souri, 25  counties  in  another  State,  and 
30  counties  in  another  State,  all  across 
the  country.  Do  we  call  that  justice?  Do 
we  call  that  equity? 

They  worked  for  6  months  on  the  for- 
mula and  then  they  say  we  should  not 
jump  on  anybody. 

I  wish  to  point  out  the  gerrymandering 
that  is  done  here  in  this  kind  of  formula 
to  eliminate  the  poor  children  in  many 
counties  throughout  the  Nation,  while 
providing  the  richest  county  in  New  York 
with  over  $600,000  from  this  fimd,  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  the  total  amount 
all  of  Arkansas  will  receive.  That  situa- 
tion applies  to  a  number  of  other  States. 
All  we  have  to  do  is  look  across  the  board. 
We  are  talking  about  seeking  equity. 

I  wish  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  on  the  S.  1539  formula  a 
matter  with  reference  to  the  100  percent 
hold-harmless  clause.  Last  year  when 
this  bill  was  before  us  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  condemned  that 
provision.  I  do  not  have  time  to  read  all 
of  it  but  I  would  like  to  place  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  his  remarks 
made  on  October  3,  1973,  when  he  said: 

I  ofTer  right  now,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
to  cast  my  vote  for  any  proposition  which 
eliminates  the  hold  harmless.  Let  us  actually 
go  ahead  and  put  the  money  where  the 
children  are.  Just  literally  where  the  children 
are. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  I  am  plead- 
ing for  today:  to  put  the  money  literally 
where  the  poor  children  are,  and  not  have 
gerrymandering. 

Another  matter  I  wish  to  refer  to  is 
that  on  the  AFDC  approach  we  count 
two-thirds  of  the  AFDC  children  above 
the  Orshansky  level.  The  third  we  take 
off  probably  eliminates  any  possibility  of 
a  double  count.  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  paper 
entitled  "Quality  Control — AFDC  Error 
Rates  by  State,  April-September  1973," 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
that  table  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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QUALITY  CONTROL-AFOC  ERROR  RATES  BY  STATE,  APRIL-SEPTEMBER  1973' 


Cases  with  errors  as  a 
ol  total  cases 

percent 

Amount  of  payment  errors  as  a 
percent  of  total  payments 

In-         Over-         Undef- 
eiigible          paid            paid 

Stile 

Cases  with  errors  as  a  percent 
of  total  cases 

Amount  of  payment  errors  ai  a 
percent  o(  total  payments 

In-         Over-         Under- 
eligible          paid            paid 

State 

In- 
eligible 

Eligible 
but 
over- 
paid 

Eligible 
but 
under- 
paid 

In- 
eligible 

Eligible 
but 
over- 
paid 

Eligible 
but 
under- 
paid 

National  averege... 
Alabama 

10.2 
10.5 

22.8 

15.1 
13.5 
23.6 

7.1 
17.8 
15.9 
16.2 
29.6 
24.5 
27.1 
24.9 
19.9 
13.0 
37.6 
19.5 
20.0 
26.0 
29.4 
21.1 

7.2 
28.5 
29.7 
20.3 
28.1 

8.6 
14.2 

8.1 

8.4 
5.8 
7.3 
7.3 
7.9 
6.5 
5.4 
9.7 
3.8 
9.3 

10.5 
5.6 
1.9 

10.6 
4.4 
7.3 
9.2 
7.7 
5.4 
1.8 

10.3 

13.5 
4.9 

12.9 
5.2 
4.4 

t.9 

9.2 

12  3 
8.0 
1.8 
6.9 
2.6 
5.5 

10.1 
9.9 

10.1 
5.2 
4.6 
6.0 
9.6 
6.8 
7.7 
8.S 
7.8 

13.7 
3.1 

13.1 
8.0 
5.2 
5.3 
1.7 
6.2 

7.1 

5.9 
6.1 
7.4 
1.8 
5.4 
4.7 
4.5 
8.5 
7.6 

11.4 
9.1 
5.3 
3.0 

11.4 
5.8 
7.0 
6.7 
9.6 
7.7 
2.7 
9.8 
7.1 
4.9 
4.7 
3.0 
5.4 

1.4 

2.4 

.8 
1.3 
1.9 
1.3 

.9 
1.1 
1.6 

.6 
2.3 
2.7 
1.5 

.2 

■i 

1.7 
1.0 
1.2 

.6 
1.9 

■X 

1.2 
1.3 
1.4 

Monteni j 

Nebraska -.. 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

10.3 
6.5 
2.6 

11.9 
4.3 
5.0 

17.5 
7.7 
1.9 

13.7 
4.1 
6.3 

16.7 

•    16.4 

4.5 

10.1 
2.5 
9.1 

10.4 
5.9 

10.3 
5.8 
5.3 
4.5 
5.6 
4.7 
8.0 

18.6 
10.3 

7.8 
40.9 
18.3 
13.2 
31.9 
21.3 

8.4 
27.0 
13.5 
16.2 
24.8 
19.9 
21.3 
27.3 
14.5 
12.8 
16.3 
14.7 
27.2 
15.2 
27.4 
10.2 
10.7 
14.5 
14.2 

4.2 

2.7 

4.6 

7.5 

4.4 

4.2 

11. 1 

19.2 

1.9 

8.3 

2.9 

3.5 

8.1 

7.7 

3.5 

10.0 

4.4 

5.3 

3.5 

3.9 

6.0 

14.5 

13.3 

2.8 

4  3 

16  5 

8.6 

7.2 
5.4 
1.5 
9.2 
3.4 
3.5 

16.7 

6.5 

.8 

12.2 
3.1 
6.4 

14.7 

14.6 
3.1 
9.1 
2.0 
7.6 
8.8 
5  3 

11.3 
4.2 
3.8 
4.3 
4.7 
3.8 
6.5 

8.: 

2.5 
1.8 
10.8 
5.2 
4.7 
9.3 
6.6 
1.8 
9.5 
5.1 
4.3 
7.5 
8.4 
6.3 
8.3 
5.4 
4.5 
6.3 
3.2 
7.9 
5.2 
8.2 
2.7 
3.3 
2.3 
3.5 

1.2 
.2 
7 

Alaska 

Arizona 

14.2 
9.3 
2.2 
8.4 
4.4 
6.5 
14.1 
10.9 
11.0 
7.0 
4.6 
5.8 
11.7 

1.2 
.8 

Arkansas 

Calitornia 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Corolina 

I.O 
1  7 

Colorado 

3.9 

ConnecticuL 

North  Dakota 

.1 

Delaware 

District  o(  Columbi* 

Florida 

Ohio 

Oklatwma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

1.0 

.6 

7 

Georgia 

Hawaii — 

Idaho 

1.1 

2.1 

.3 

Illinois . . 

South  Carolina 

■2.6 

8.0 

9.7 

10.  3 

10.1 

14.8 

3.7 

14.7 

9.6 

5.7 

6.0 

2.3 

7.1 

South  Dakota _ 

Tennessee 

Te«as 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands 

Virginia     

.9 
1.6 
1.2 
.9 
.6 
1.7 
2.2 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota... 

Mississippi 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

.4 
1.0 
1.9 

1  8 

Missouri 

>  These  error  rates  for  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  (AFDC)  programs  are  based  reduce  ineligible  case  rJtcs'!o  no\ore  than  3  percent  and  eligible  overpaid  case  rates  to  no  more 

on  State  quality  control  reviews  of  44.000  cases  selected  in  accordance  with  established  sampling  than  5  percent  by  June  30,  1975.  tj()|erpayment  rates  will  also  be  reduced  by  this  effort 

prxedures  from  an  average  monthly  nationsl  caseload  of  over  3,000,000  families.  On  Jan.  1, 1974,  ^           nucuu  cpc  n      ?n  lo-ji 
all  States  begin  an  intensive  IS-month  effort  to  implement  corrective  action  plans  designed  to 
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Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  of  those 
AFDC  families  on  the  rolls  in  New  York, 
17.5  percent  of  them  were  found  to  be 
ineligible.  They  are  coimted  and  some 
of  them  are  counted  twice  in  arriving  at 
the  money  imder  the  general  title  I  for- 
mula. That  is  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  table  further  shows 
that  16.7  percent  of  the  entire  funds  in 
New  York  for  the  AFDC  program  went 
to  ineligibles.  They  are  counted  here. 
They  are  counted  against  poor  counties 
in  Arkansas  and  they  are  counted 
against  the  poor  counties  in  the  rest  of 
the  Nation. 

The  House  formula  was  supported  by  a 
vote  of  3  to  1  on  3  rollcall  votes  in  the 
House,  where  they  tried  to  modify  this 
formula.  We  are  seeking  here  today  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  reform.  This  is 
not  complete  reform.  This  does  not  get 
the  whole  job  done.  This  moves  us  back, 
as  the  chart  shows,  nearer  the  direction 
of  helping  poor  children  instead  of  hav- 
ing them  ignored  sis  they  are  in  many 
pai-ts  of  the  Nation  under  this  part  C. 
which  is  purportedly  to  help  the  most 
destitute. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  my  amendment 
with  an  85  percent  hold-harmless  clause 
will  be  adopted.  It  certainly  Is  a  great 
improvement  over  the  "hold  harmless" 
or  "base  year"  100  percent  provision  in 
S.  1539.  Under  S.  1539  only  11  percent  of 
the  money  appropriated  is  even  to  be 
allocated  imder  the  formula.  There  is  a 
100-percent  "hold  harmless"  provision 
which  gives  them  what  was  done  last 
year.  From  now  on,  not  only  will  it  be 
funded,  but  it  becomes  permanent  law. 
They  could  never  get  less  than  they 
got  last  year,  no  matter  how  many  chil- 
dren needed  it,  no  matter  how  the  sit- 
uation changes.  They  never  can  get  less. 
But  that  excess  part  which  Is  appro- 
priated will  be  subject  to  the  allocation 


under  the  formula,  and  under  the  bill  as 
it  is  now,  it  will  be  only  11  percent. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  willing  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  first.  I 
certainly  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  for  the  unusual  amount  of  work 
and  the  fine  presentation  he  has  made 
with  respect  to  the  vei-y  serious  situa- 
tion existing  in  this  bill.  I  have  the  priv- 
ilege, and  it  is  a  privilege,  to  be  one  of 
the  Senators  from  one  of  the  so-called 
low-income  States.  I  tun  not  begging  for 
them.  On  the  matter  of  education  and 
local  taxes  for  education,  my  State  once 
led  the  Nation  in  the  percentage  of  local 
taxes  spent  for  education.  I  am  proud 
of  that,  regardless  of  the  so-called  low 
per  capita  income. 

What  is  right  is  right:  what  Is  just  is 
just.  I  am  sure  no  one  intends  to  do  a 
wrong  to  anyone,  but  we  point  out  that 
imder  this  formula,  complex  as  it  is — 
and  it  is  difficult  to  get  any  formula  ap- 
plying across  the  Nation.  I  fully  realize, 
but  in  a  bill  that  is  dedicated  solely  to 
compensatory  education,  to  educating 
the  disadvantaged  children  better,  that 
being  the  primary  purpose,  really,  and 
the  only  and  major  purpose  of  this 
bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  I  have  1  additional 
minute? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Tliis  formiUa  is  xmjust 
in  its  application. 

The  time  for  debate  is  limited.  I  think 
the  whole  story  has  already  been  told  on 
the  floor  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 


but  I  want  to  preserve  the  points  he 
made  in  a  letter  addressed  to  many  Sena- 
tors under  date  of  May  2,  1974. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
CoMMrrrEE  on  Appropriations. 

Washington,  D.C..  May  2,  1974. 
Hon.  John  C.  Stennis, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Stennis:  Enclosed  Is  a  copy 
of  an  amendment  I  Intend  to  oflfer  to  S.  1539. 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  Amen^ents  of  1974.  Other  explanatory 
materials  are  also  enclosed. 

The  Amendment  would  adopt  the  provi- 
sions of  the  House  bUl  (H.B.  69)  for  the 
purpose  of  computing  payments  to  local 
education  agencies  under  Title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965.  The  stated  purpose  of  Title  I  Is  to  en- 
able elementary  and  secondary  schools  to 
provide  compensatory  education  to  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  children.  All  versions 
of  the  formula  for  computing  these  pay- 
ments have  been  premised  on  the  very  proper 
assumption  that  the  formula  should  be 
ba?ed  on  the  number  of  poor  children  withir. 
each  local  education  agency.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  method  of  determining  the 
number  of  poor  children  In  an  local  edttca- 
tlon  agency  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
pajrment  levels  will  vary  from  state  to  state 
have  raised  serious  questions  with  respect 
to  equitable  allocation  of  these  funds  and 
have  given  rise  to  warranted  criticism. 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  Hotise  bills  are 
In  agreement  that  the  Orshansky  Index  (the 
accepted  Federal  Index  of  Poverty)  should 
be  the  prime  factor  In  determining  the  num- 
ber of  children  to  be  covered  by  Title  I  said 
in  any  grlven  local  education  agency. 

However,  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill 
places  undue  emphasis  on  the  number  of 
children  whose  families  are  receiving  AFDC 
payments. 

The   formula    In    the   Senate   bill   would 
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double  the  count  of  poor  children  if  their 
families  also  receive  AFDC  payments,  thus, 
maKlng  higher  payments  to  wealthy  states 
which  can  afford  and  which  provide  larger 
welfare  programs. 

My  amendment  would  reduce  the  emphasis 
en  the  APDC  factor  by  counting  only  J,  of 
ArDC  children  whose  families  have  incomes 
above  the  poverty  level. 

I  em  disturbed  by  the  base  year  provision 
in  the  Senate  bill  which  would  insure  that 
no  local  education  agency  will  ever  receive 
le.ss  funds  than  it  received  in  Fiscal  Year 
1974.  This  base  yea*  provision  means  that 
during  Fiscal  Year  1975.  89";  of  the  Title  I 
money  would  be  distributed  not  under  the 
formula  set  out  in  E.  1539.  but  under  the 
obsolete  formula  of  existing  law  which  states 
that  you  are  not  poor  unless  your  family  has 
an  income  of  less  than  $2,000. 

My  amendment  contains  an  Bb''.  hold- 
harmless  clause  for  local  education  agencies. 
This  would  provide  the  funding  assurance 
necessary  to  enable  proper  year-to-year  plan- 
ning of  Title  I  programs,  without  freezing 
In  the  present  inequitable  payment  rates. 

Even  of  greater  concern  to  me.  however,  is 
Part  C  of  Title  I.  Part  C  purports  to  furnish 
special  grants  for  urban  and  rural  areas  with 
large  numbers  of  children  from  low  income 
families.  Bear  in  mind  that  Part  C  funds  are 
taken  from  general  local  education  agency 
funds. 

On  April  25.  1974  an  Insert  was  placed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  (pp.  11848-11850) 
which  listed  counties  that  would  receive 
funds  under  Part  C.  A  careful  examination 
of  this  insert  in  the  Record  reveals  that  more 
than  25 '"c  of  the  funds  which  are  intended 
to  go  to  concentrations  of  poor  children  will 
actually  go  to  one  of  our  richest  states.  A 
county  such  as  Newton  County.  Arkansas, 
where  43  "7  of  its  families  have  a  total  income 
of  less  than  $3,000  per  year  and  where  the 
per  capita  Income  is  only  $1,308  per  year, 
will  receive  none  of  these  funds  whatsoever, 
notwithstanding  that  Part  C  Is  purportedly 
aimed  at  aiding  local  education  agencies  con- 
taining concentrations  of  poor  children. 

However,  Westchester  County,  Nt;w  York, 
one  of  the  wealthiest  counties  in  the  nation, 
with  only  4.9'~r  of  Its  families  having  total 
Incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  per  year  and  with 
a  per  capita  income  of  $5,059  will  receive 
$619,833  under  Part  C — almost  double  the 
total  that  will  go  to  the  entire  state  of  Ar- 
kansas. I,  therefore.  resp>ectfully  suggest  that 
each  Senator  may  wish  to  examine  Part  C 
of  Title  I  of  the  Senate  bill  and  ascertain 
whether  It  Is  fair  and  equitable  to,  or  U  It 
discriminates  against,  the  children  of  his 
state. 

S.  1539  will  not  accomplish  what  its  au- 
thors and  the  Committee  Report  claim  for  it. 
It  does  not  equitably  distribute  federal  aid 
to  all  educationally  disadvantaged  children. 
Instead,  in  many  instances  it  will  actually 
favor  educationally  advantaged  children.  I 
cannot  agree  to  nor  support  such  a  discrimi- 
natory measure. 

My  amendment  seeks  to  carry  out  the  true 
purpose  of  the  bill.  I.e..  to  provide  federal  aid 
to  educate  children  from  poor  families. 

The  Title  I  formula  Is  extremely  compli- 
cated, and  it  is  obviously  inequitable.  It 
should  be  revised  and  I  earnestly  invite  co- 
sponsorshlp  of  my  amendment. 

Should  you  or  your  staff  have  any  ques- 
tions, or  desire  a  briefing,  please  call  Mr. 
Emon  Mahony  at  extension  7229  or  7297.  I 
intend  to  Introduce  the  amendment  next 
Monday,  and  will,  of  course,  add  cosponsors 
at  any  time  prior  to  floor  consideration  of 
the  amendment. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  L.  McClellan. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute  on  the  bill. 


I  am  struck  by  the  fact  that  while 
the  statements  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
are  absolutely  correct  from  the  view- 
point of  their  own  States'  contributions, 
the  State  of  Mississippi  received  the 
largest  percentage  of  revenue  for  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  from 
the  Federal  Government  of  any  State — 
25  percent — and  the  State  of  Arkansas 
received  the  third  largest  amount  in  the 
United  States — 16.3  percent. 

Nobody  begrudges  the  fact  that  Mis- 
sissippi and  Arkansas  receive  the  largest 
amounts  of  Federal  funds  for  education 
on  a  per  capita  basis.  That  is  not  it. 
They  need  help,  and  we  are  all  glad  to 
help  them.  But  the  House  formula  basi- 
cally moves  assistance  away  from  the 
cities  back  to  the  rural  areas.  The 
trouble  with  that  formula  is  that  the 
population  is  moving  in  just  the  oppo- 
site direction.  It  is  moving  from  the  ru- 
ral areas  into  the  urban  areas.  The  rea- 
son for  part  C  and  the  reason  why  New 
York  needs  it.  for  example,  is  that  that  is 
where  there  is  an  intense  concentration 
of  poor  children.  Arkansas  is  fortunate 
that  it  does  not  have  that  concentration; 
they  are  spread  over  a  wider  base  and 
part  C  does  not  apply.  I  think  that  has 
to  be  borne  in  mind  when  we  consider 
the  question 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  on  the  bill,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  . 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  number  of 
amendments  which  I  shall  wish  to  pro- 
pose to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  as  have  other  Senators, 
and  I  understand  that  the  voting  on  roll- 
calls  is  deferred  until  4  o'clock  in  re- 
spect to  all  matters,  the  sunendments  to 
the  McClellan  amendment  and  the 
amendment  itself.  I  just  wish  to  an- 
nounce that  so  that  Senators  might  have 
a  sighting  on  the  time  situation. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  formula 
in  part  C  of  title  I  grants,  which  has  just 
been  argued  by  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas, applies  not  only  to  urban  but  to 
nu-al  schools.  The  only  criterion  is  the 
highest  concentration  of  children  from 
low-income  families. 

That  goes  directly  to  the  argvunent 
made,  to  wit,  that  where  there  is  a  spe- 
cial impact — the  definition  certainly 
calls  for  specisd  impact  of  children — that 
community  is  simply  in  trouble,  and 
it  does  not  make  any  difference  whether 
that  community  is  in  New  York  or  in 
Arkansas.  It  will  be  equally  treated  if  it 
meets  the  criteria. 

Finally,  there  are  some  very  strange 
results  which  can  result  from  this  switch 
in  formuli. 

It  is  necessary  to  point  to  the  example 
of  the  difference  between  a  county  in 
Arkansas  and  a  county  which  is  called 
the  wealthiest  county  In  the  Nation, 
Westchester  Coimty.  The  fact  is  that 
under  the  McClellaii  amendment  that 
particular  county  which  is  the  basis  of 
comparison,  Newton  County,  receives 
materially  less  money  than  it  does  under 
the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  an  analysis  of  that  may  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Newton  County,  Ark. 

TITLE    I 

Newton  county  Is  one  of  the  poorest  per 
capita  income  areas  in  Arkansas.  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan charges  that  the  S-1539  Title  I  for- 
mula treats  Newton  county  unfavorably 
since  it  would  receive  no  money  under  Part  C 
of  S-1539. 

In  actuality,  however,  Newton  county 
would  receive  828,956,  or  26":^.  more  under 
Part  A  of  S-1539  than  It  would  receive  under 
the  JfcClellan  amendment  which  combines 
Parts  A.  B,  and  C. 

In  fact.  Newton  county  would  lose  $19,786, 
or  15-^; .  of  iU  current  receipts  (FY  '74)  under 
the  McClellan  formula!  This  seems  most  in- 
equitable for  a  poor  county  like  Newton, 
especially  at  a  time  when  the  Admlnistra- 
ttoTs  budget  (on  whidh  these  figures  are 
based)  increases  funds  for  Title  I. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
that  out  not  to  score  debating  points,  but 
to  indicate  and  validate  the  basic  thrust 
of  our  argument  and  to  point  out  what 
this  formula  really  means.  We  really 
have  to  protect  the  children  in  the  edu- 
cational districts  when  we  do  this.  The 
McClellan  formula  adversely  affects  the 
key  metropolitan  areas  of  the  country, 
and  this  just  does  not  wash  in  terms  of 
the  fimdamental  purpose  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquire-. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Has  all  time  expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  still  has  23  minutes. 
All  time  of  the  opponents  has  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  want  2  or  3  minutes? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  the  purpose  of  offering  an 
amendment.  I  shall  do  so. 

I  think  I  had  better  withhold  it  now. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  been  waiting  to  offer  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  had  better  be  heard 
first.  I  will  withhold  mine. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Has  the  time  expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  23  minutes.  The 
time  of  the  opponents  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  would  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time,  I  can  come 
forward  with  an  amendment  which  I 
think  is  agreeable  to  him. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  willing  to  yield 
back  my  time  if  we  are  to  vote  on  my 
amendment  at  4  o'clock.  I  was  not  con- 
sulted about  extending  the  time  beyond 
4  o'clock. 
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I  have  some  folks  who  have  been  wait- 
ing. I  am  ready  to  vote.  I  thought  we 
were  to  vote  at  about  3  o'clock — three 
something.  If  we  had  been  ready  to  vote 
at  that  time,  I  would  have  been  ready 
to  vote.  If  we  are  not  going  to  have  a 
vote  at  4  o'clock,  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  let  other  amendments  come  up  and  be 
considered. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if 
I  imderstand  the  parliamentai-y  situa- 
tion correctly,  another  amendment  may 
be  offered.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  an  amendment,  if  the  Sen- 
ator is  agreeable;  and  I  have  an  amend- 
ment which  will  not  take  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  have  my  parliamentary 
inquiry  answered.  Will  the  Senate  vote 
at  4  o'clock  on  the  pending  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  Un- 
der the  pending  amendment,  the  Senate 
will  vote  not  earlier  than  4  o'clock,  but 
not  necessarily  at  4  o'clock. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  be  willing  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  could  do  that,  but 
I  had  hoped  that  we  would  reach  some 
agreement  to  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  amendments  may  be  offered 
without  my  losing  my  remaining  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  let  us  imderstand 
what  this  means.  I  certainly  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
having  an  extra  21  minutes  to  play  with, 
or  to  do  whatever  he  wishes  to  do  about 
his  amendment.  But  I  do  object  to  any 
implication  in  the  request  I  made.  I  make 
this  in  the  nature  of  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry: When  are  we  to  vote  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Not  earlier  than 
4  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Amend- 
ments are  in  order. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  there  a  time  limita- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  is  the  time  limita- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Fifteen  minutes  to  a  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So  we  shall  vote  on  the 
McClellan  amendment  when  all  amend- 
ments thereto  have  been  presented  and 
considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct.  After  his  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  will  yield  me 
1  minute,  I  should  like  to  make  the  point 
that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  Is  seek- 
ing recognition.  Much  as  I  love  him,  I 
should  like  to  get  his  amendment  out  of 
the  way,  so  that  I  may  offer  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
another  parliamentary  inquirv. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  will  state  It. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Under  the  order, 
when  the  hour  of  4  o'clock  arrives,  may 


amendments  be  offered  to  the  McClellan 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes,  they 
would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  And  then  could  be 
debated? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes;  they 
may  be  debated  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  we  might  as  well  start.  We  can  let 
the  time  begin  to  run  on  amendments.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follow: 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Dominlck 
to  the  amendment  (No.  1304)  proposed  by 
Mr.  McClellan  (for  himself  and  others)  to 
S.  1539  etc. 

On  page  1,  strike  out  lines  1  and  2,  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing: 

"(2)  (A)  (1)  (I)  Such  title  I  U  amended  by 
Inserting  Immediately  after  the  heading  of 
part  A  the  following  new  heading : 

'Subpart  1 — Grants  to  Local  Educational 
Agencies' 

"(II)  Section  103(a)  of  such  title  I  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : ". 

On  page  9,  strike  out  lines  19  through  21, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(E)  Such  title  I  is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  of  part  A  the  following: 

"Subpart  2 — State  Operated  Programs'  ". 

On  page  1*7,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following: 

"(P)  (1)  Section  121  of  such  title  I  and  all 
references  thereto  are  redesignated  as  section 
126, 

"(11)  Section  126(b)  of  such  title  I  (as  re- 
designated by  this  subparagraph)  la 
amended — 

"(I)  by  inserting '(1)' after '(b)'; 

"(11)  by  striking  out  '$1'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '$1.60'; 

"(III)  by  striking  out  'cUuses  (3),  (S), 
(6),  and  (7)  of  section  103(a)'  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  'section  103  and  subpart  2  of 
part  A';  and 

"(IV)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"'(2)  (A)  The  aggregate  of  the  amounts 
to  which  the  States  are  entitled  under  this 
part  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  $75,- 
0(X),000.  If,  for  any  fiscal  year,  such  amounts, 
without  the  limitation  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, exceed  $75,000,000,  each  of  the  entitle- 
ments created  under  this  part  shall  be  re- 
duced ratably  until  such  amounts  do  not 
exceed  such  limitation. 

"'(B)  For  the  purpose  of  making  entitle- 
ment pajrments  under  this  part  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  in  excess 
of  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  for  each  of  the  four  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years." ". 

On  page  17,  line  3,  strike  out  "(P)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(Q)". 


On  page  18,  line  6,  strike  out  "(O)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(H) ". 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  relatively  simple  amendment.  It  is  de- 
signed to  put  back  into  the  McClellan 
amendment,  part  B,  which  is  now  in  the 
formula  and  has  been  in  It  for  a  number 
of  years.  It  is  what  is  called  an  incentive 
grant  amendment. 

I  may  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  that  I  was  very  much 
opposed  to  the  ESEA  formula  as  the  bill 
was  put  into  law  originally,  and  I  argued 
with  the  former  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Morse*  at  length  on  this  question, 
both  in  committee  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  because  my  position  at  that 
time  was  that  in  the  formula  as  it  had 
been  suggested,  the  rich  get  richer,  the 
poor  get  poorer,  and  the  money  did  not 
go  into  the  areas  where  it  was  needed. 
I  got  nowhere  in  that  argument.  I 
could  not  win  in  committee,  and  I  did 
not  win  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  al- 
though the  vote  was  fairly  close.  So  I 
changed  what  I  was  trying  to  do  and 
created  a  separate  fund,  now  authorized 
by  law  at  $75  million.  The  same  authori- 
zation is  contained  in  the  amendment  I 
am  proposing.  It  would  be  divided  among 
the  States  whose  support  of  schools  is 
higher  than  the  national  average.  I  be- 
lieve the  original  part  B  incentive  grant 
program  worked  out  in  such  a  way,  to 
my  surprise— I  did  not  know  this  when  I 
put  it  in — worked  out  in  such  a  way  that 
a  good  number  of  western  and  southern 
States  received  funding  from  this  for- 
mula which  they  otherwise  would  not 
have  received  because  those  States  were 
the  ones  that  were  putting  more  of  their 
own  local  tax  money  into  the  schools 
than  were  some  of  the  big,  so-called  rich 
industrial  States. 

Consequently,  the  big,  rich  Industrial 
States  did  not  get  a  very  big  share  of  this 
money.  They  did  get  some  to  the  extent 
they  were  above  the  national  average: 
but  they  did  not  get  very  much.  About 
half  the  States  in  the  coimtry.  which 
were  expending  more  of  their  own  prop- 
erty tax  and  State  and  city  income  taxes 
for  the  support  of  their  schools  at  a  level 
above  Uie  national  average,  they  were 
given,  in  effect,  a  bonus. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  good  pro- 
gram. It  is  not  one  that  necessarily  says 
that  we  are  going  to  give  a  large  amount 
of  money  to  the  wealthy  States.  It  sim- 
ply says  that  those  States  that  are  ex- 
erting their  own  efforts,  using  their  owti 
taxes,  and  their  own  muscle  power  to 
support  their  schools  should  be  given  rec- 
ognition imder  the  bill;  and  they  will 
not  get  recognition  unless  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Do  I  imderstand 
that  the  $75  million  authorized  here 
would  be  an  appropriation  In  addition 
to  the  other  funds  in  the  other  titles  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  correct.  $75 
million  of  the  amount  is  at  present  au- 
thorized under  part  B.  I  am  keeping  the 
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same  amount,  and  it  would  be  a  separate  vaaoey  into  supporting  their  own  schools,  thought  they  were  all  above  the  national 

line  item  in  the  appropriation.  It  is   an  incentive   toward  keeping  up  average.  But  it  falls  wherever  it  falls 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  would  not  come  the  local  efTort.  The     PRESIDING    OFFICER      Who 

out  of  the  other  title  I  funds?  Mr.  PELL.  But  it  would  be  new  money?  yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  correct.  I  Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  is  new  money.  It  is  Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President  I 
tried  Uiat  once  before,  and  I  found  that  not  title  I  money.  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
the  local  education  agencies  were  losing  Mr.  PELL.  So  it  'would  require  an-  Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
money  under  Utle  I  to  the  State  edu-  other  line  item  in  the  appropriaticMi  bill?  mainder  of  my  time,  and  I  ask  that  a 
c-ation  agencies  imder  that  method.  Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  correct.  There  table,  prepared  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Within  limits.  is  such  a  provision  already  in  the  bill;  search  Service,  be  inserted  in  the  Rec- 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  So  we  made  separate  and  it  lias  been  in  the  law  for  several  ord  to  illustrate  which  States  would  re- 

^""'^-  years.  It  has  had  money  appropriated  for  ceive  special  incoitive  grants  under  my 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  authorization  it  before,  and  I  hope  it  will  again.  amendment    and  the  amount  of  such 

of  $75  miffion  is  a  special  Une  item,  and  Mr.  PELLu  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  have  grants,   if   the   full   $75  million   which 

it  would  be  up  to  Congress  to  determine  the  same  resistance  to  categorical  pro-  would  be  authorized  is  appropriated 

how  much  of  that  we  wished  to  appro-  grams  that  some  of  my  colleagues  have.  There  being  no  objection,   the  table 

priate  each  year.  I  would  be  delighted  to  accept  this  one  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  am  more  excellent  program.  »s  follows' 

sorry.  but  I  cannot  hear  because  of  what  Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator.  Estimates   of   special    incentive   grants    to 

is  gomg  on.  I  did  not  hear  the  Senator's  I  do  want  to  sUte  for  the  Recorb,  how-  states  based  on  Dominick  amendment  with 

question.  ever,  that  it  is  not  a  categorical  program,  a  total  appropriations  level  of  $75  million 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  This  does  not  take  but  it  is  simply  more  money  to  provide  "^'*  "o  state  to  receive  more  than  iS'. 

any  money  away  from  title  I.  a  reward  to  those  States  which  are  help-  °f  *""'  *"<'  based  on  H.R.  89  lea  popuia- 

l/ii.  DOMINICK.  No.  sir;  not  a  bit.  ing  themselves  by  taxixig  themselves.  *''^'  ""'*  current  law  sea  populations 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Not  at  all.  There-  Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the     Alabama $o 

fore,  it  would  be  over  and  above  the  title  distinguished    Senator    from    Arkansas     ^•^**  2.216.515 

I  funds?  yield  me  2  minutes?                                          A^n'^a ^ 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  correct.  Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  the  Senator    caJifC^ soi  osfi 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  would  be  distrib-  2  minutes.                                                          Coior^ ?M437 

uted  according  to  a  formula?  Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would  Uke  Connecticut  ...^IIIIIIIIIIIII"        963^  iso 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes,  sir.  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from     Delaware 208^342 

Mr.     McCLELLAN.     Congress     could  Colorado — I  understood  him  to  say  this     District  of  Columbia o 

make  a  separate  appropriation  as  they  would  provide  additional  funds  for  some    '^o'^Wa o 

evaluate  It  and  could  appropriate  not  to  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States;  is     o**^B*»  — —                  o 

exceed  $75  million.  It  could  appropriate  that  correct?                                                   ^-iJSi 

l«s-  Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  correct,  pro-     nubo                2 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor-  vided  they  use  more  of  their  own  per  niinois'iriII"I"IIir"~Z~"I                  o 

™<^-  capita  income  to  support  their  own  school    Induna I"""!""!"       564,  408 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  could  approprf-  systems  than  the  national  average.               Iowa 3.386,553 

ate  less?  Mr.  ALLEN.  Yet  I  note  from  the  table    Kansas o 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  total-  that  I  have  here  that  Alabama  would    Kentucky o 

ly  correct.  receive    no    portion    of    this    addiUon.    ^J*"*'**™  7,009.993 

B«r.  McCLELLAN.  But  it  is  separate  Arkansas  would  receive  no  portion  of  it,     ^^^^a"" ^?ift« 

and  not  involved  in  title  I  funds?  Florida  would  receive  no  portion  of  it.    Massichusetti 1.144,245 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  right.  And  and  Georgia  would  receive  no  portion.          Michigan    '       ' n  249996 

last  year,  the  Appropriations  Committee  Mr.  DOMINICK.  Well,  then,  they  may     Minnesota ""IIIIII  10.*  436!  377 

for  this  program  appropriated  about  $18  be  right  at  the  national  average.  I  re-    Mississippi '      '     0 

milhon.  We  have  the  authorization  in  my  member  that  when  I  computed  it  before.     Missouri  0 

amendment  the  same  as  it  was  in  that  which  was  some  years  ago,  that  Arkansas    Montana „    1,394.442 

bm,  which  Is  $75  million.  I  hope  we  will  and  Alabama  were  substantially  ahead  of    JJ^^raska 0 

get  an  appropriation  that  high.  Even  If  the  national  average  in  their  per  capita    New  Hamishire n 

we  do  not,  we  have  made  some  progress  load  for  educational  purposes.                      uew  Jersey           ' H"'    3  sgs  403 

toward  rewarding  those  States  which  are  Mr.  ALLEN.  North  Carolina  would  re-  New  MexicoIIIIIIZIIII""..!"    lisw'oTi 

using  their  own  efforts. ceive  nothing.  South  Carolina  would  re-    New  York 11". .11""  iiia49  996 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who  ceive  nothing.  Tennessee  nothing.  Texas     North  Carolina '     0 

yields  time?  nothing,  Viridnia  nothing — I  just  won-     North  Dakota 0 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  My  understanding  dered  what  Southern  States  were  going     '^^'° - - — -                  0 

is  that  ft  was  not  in  the  House  bill.  to  profit  by  it.                                                  Oklahoma 0 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  No.  part  B  Is  not  In  Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  may  be  that  they     Penn*^viv;ni;" llVifr), 

the  House  blU.  that  is  correct.  are  now  right  at  the  national  average.  I    p^^biS)     2.011.397 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  say  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  I  do    Rhode  island '.'SSSSSS.'S.  " 0 

no  objection  to  taking  it  to  conference,  not  have  up-to-date  figures  on  this,  and    South  Caroiin* 0 

so  that  the  conferees  will  have  an  op-  I  am  frank  to  admit  that.  All  I  can  say    South  Dakota 618.281 

port  unity,  if  they  want  to  go  over  and  is  that  if  you  are  above  the  national  aver-    Tennessee 0 

above  the  title  I  funds.  age  as  computed  by  HEW,  yoo  get  the    X!'!!'  ° 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator,  money.  If  you  are  not.  you  do  not.             Sltz.-'; — ,  ^]l^ 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  no  objection,  Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not     v^^^ij^i 1.691, 075 

unless  someone  else  does.  going  to  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote,  but  I    Virginia ~S."S.'SSS.     '"0 

Mr.  VELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  sure  would  like  to  ask  that  the  Record  show  Washlngton"IIZ"~"II~III"    3  284  313 

I  understand  the  amendment.  The  pro-  that  the  Soiator  from  Alabama  voted    West  Virginia I"IIZZ._IIZII      "370!  885 

posal  woold  be  for  a  new  categorical  "no"  on  the  anwndmeni.                               Wisconsin 0,463!  879 

program  aettlnc  up  funds  over  and  aix>ve  The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     Who    Wyoming 876.209 

the  $1.8  bUUcQ.  to  reward  States  for  their  yields  time?                                                                                                         

efforts  in  lotddng  after  the  poorer  chil-  Mr.  DOMINICK.  In  further  answer  to              ^°**'  " 75. 000, 000 

dren?  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  Louisiana  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  Is  not  entirely  would  get  some  money.  Florida.  If  that  Bartlett)  .  All  remaining  time  having 

correct.  It  is  not  a  program;  it  is  simply  is  considered  a  Southern  State,  does  not.  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is  on 

a  boniis  or  incentive  for  those  States  Georgia  apparently  does  not,  and  I  do  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 

who  are  putting  more  of  their  own  tax  not    know    why.    frankly,    because    I  ator  from  Colorado. 
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The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
lor  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  6.  line  21,  strike  out  "two-thirds 
of". 

Beginning  on  line  7.  of  page  7,  strike  out 
";  and  In  making  such  determinations  the 
Secretary"  and  the  remainder  of  the  sen- 
tence, and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
amendment  printed? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  The  amendment  is 
not  printed. 

Mr.  President.  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  will  amend  the  McClellan 
amendment  No.  1304.  The  amendment 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas coimts  all  children  below  the  so- 
called  Orshansky  poverty  level.  That  Is 
very  necessary.  It  also  counts  children 
from  AFDC— aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children — families  above  the 
Orshansky  level,  but  only  two-thirds  of 
such  children.  My  amendment  counts  all 
of  the  AFDC  children  above  the  Orshan- 
sky level. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  pleased,  on 
this  amendment,  to  have  the  cosponsor- 
shlp  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
MEilne  (Mr.  Hathaway).  If  two- thirds 
of  the  children  from  AFDC  families  above 
the  Orshansky  index  are  to  be  considered 
poor — and  they  most  assuredly  are  or 
their  f amiUes  would  not  be  welfare  recip- 
ients— then  the  other  third  should  also 
be  considered.  There  Is  no  such  thing  as 
being  two-thirds  poor. 

I  do  not  argue  that  my  amendment 
will  make  AFDC  the  vital  factor  it  should 
be  In  title  I.  The  committee  bill.  S.  1539, 
does  that.  But  my  amendment,  by  coimt- 
ing  all,  not  Just  two-thirds,  of  the  AFDC 
children  above  Orshansky  and  without 
eroding  It  in  the  future,  has  the  virtue 
of  consistency  and  logic. 

An  AFDC  child  should  no  more  be 
counted  as  two-thirds  of  a  child  than 
his  parent's  vote  should  be  counted  as 
two-thirds  of  a  vote. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  weigh  the  Im- 
plications of  the  McClellan  amendment 
and  then  to  compare  It  with  the  Scott 
amendment.  I  think  my  amendment 
speaks  for  Itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  Senator  from  Aikansas  wish  to 
be  recognized? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

We  have  discussed  this  matter  at  some 
length  earlier  In  the  day,  this  provision 
about  the  AFDC  children  and  that  part 
of  the  formula. 

I  might  say  to  my  friend  from  Penn- 
sylvania that  all  of  these  children  who 
are  over  the  poverty  level  as  determined, 
who  are  counted  here,  may  be  counted 
twice,  because  they  were  coimted  under 
the  poverty  level  and  may  be  counted 
under  AFDC  also  as  your  payments  rise. 


In  past  years  you  count  a  lot  of  these 
children  twice  in  your  AFDC  total  to  get 
your  roll.  They  were  counted  below  it 
and  also  above  it. 

This  Is  to  try  to  offset,  to  some  extent, 
the  double  count  of  those  children.  I 
think  it  is  fair.  Another  thing  I  would 
like  to  point  out  is  that,  as  I  have  put 
in  the  Record,  particularly  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  17.5  percent  of  those  AFDC 
families  were  found  to  be  ineligible,  of 
those  that  were  on  the  rolls  between 
April  and  December  of  1973,  and  In  the 
Senator's  State  of  Pennsylvania  16.7 
percent  were  found  to  be  ineligible. 

With  the  double  count  on  a  lot  of  them, 
and  with  the  ineligibles.  I  think  it  is  only 
fair  that  we  make  some  reduction  when 
we  go  to  count  and  arrive  at  a  formula 
to  pay  out  money  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  poverty-aJflicted  children. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
the  Senator  from  New  York  such  time 
as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  argument  which  has  Just 
been  made  about  this  matter  is  twofold : 
First,  there  is  Just  as  big  if  not  a  bigger 
claim  of  inaccuracy  in  the  Orshansky 
formula,  because  the  claim  is  that  over 
5  million  of  the  poor  have  not  been 
coimted.  If  you  lay  that  side  by  side 
with  16  or  even  20  percent  of  the  AFDC 
children,  you  get  a  much  lesser  figure. 
There  are  estimated  to  be — if  my  mem- 
ory serves  me  correctly — somewhere 
near  7  miUlon  or  8  million  AFDC  chil- 
dren in  the  country  of  all  ages. 

The  other  point  Is  that  the  author  of 
the  amendment  himself  had  to  crank  in 
the  AFDC  children.  He  had  no  other 
choice  because  the  Orshansky  formula 
count  comes  from  the  census  every  10 
years  and  does  not  show  the  regional  dif- 
ferences in  the  cost  of  living.  It  is  not  a 
moving  index,  which  we  certainly  would 
have  a  right  to  expect  over  a  span  of  10 
years.  This  bill  is  only  for  4  years.  So 
we  cannot  iiave  it  both  ways.  If  we  want 
to  crank  in  the  AFDC  children,  because 
that  is  the  fair  thing  to  do,  then  crank 
in  all  the  AFDC  children. 

As  I  understand  the  Scott-Hathaway 
amendment,  it  would  eliminate  the  es- 
calating factor.  That  is  critically  Impor- 
tant especially  if  we  want  to  equate  it 
with  the  Orshansky  formula.  The  Or- 
shansky formula  does  not  crawl  up.  It 
Is  shifted  every  10  years.  Whereas  under 
the  way  in  which  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas has  loaded  the  AFDC  factor,  it 
does  crawl  up,  depending  on  the  in- 
creases In  the  cost  of  living,  reducing 
constantly  the  number  of  AFDC  chil- 
dren, and  therefore  worsens  the  formula 
in  terms  of  its  rigidity  over  what  It  Is 
now  under  his  amendment. 

So  for  all  those  reasons,  I  think  this 
amendment  Is  a  very  fair  and  proper 
one,  following  exactly  the  principle 
which  had  to  be  accepted.  We  could  not 
do  It  any  other  way.  But  at  least,  if  we 
go  that  way  in  terms  of  principle,  then 
let  us  go  \he  way  the  principle  dictates, 
but  do  not  suddenly  abort  it  by  making  It 
two-thirds  Instead  of  100  percent,  which 
is  what  the  Scott-Hathaway  amendment 


is  trying  to  do.  to  try  to  bring  the  formula 
back  to  some  kind  of  relationship  to 
principle. 

This  amendment  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
advised  that  this  amendment  sdso,  in 
effect,  freezes  the  Orshansky  formula  re- 
garding the  AFDC  count,  in  that  the 
Orshansky  level  does  not  move  up  any 
further.  The  only  increase  would  come 
from  the  AFDC  children  that  are  added 
hereafter.  This  strikes  out  of  the  amend- 
ment this  provision: 

In  making  such  determination,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  utilize  the  criteria  of  poverty  used 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  In  compiling 
the  1970  decennial  census  for  a  nonfarm 
family  of  four,  in  such  from  as  those  criteria 
have  been  updat«d  by  Increases  in  the  Con- 
s\uiier  Price  Index. 

It  strikes  all  that  out. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Orshansky 
formula  has  been  adopted  and  Is  in  use 
throughout  the  Government  now;  it  is 
therefore  the  proper  and  basic  formula 
for  us  to  recognize  and  legislate  into  this 
education  bill,  and  update  it  to  prevent 
double  counting. 

Again  I  point  out  that  every  State  can 
increase — and  some  do — the  AFDC  pay- 
ments. The  richer  States  can  increase  it. 
where  the  Orshansky  formula  will  be 
frozen.  That  means  that  each  year  they 
get  more  and  more  of  this  money — the 
bigger  percentage. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  If  there  are  no 
further  demands  for  time  to  speak.  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  back  time  on  this  amend- 
ment and  then  we  can  go  to  the  next 
amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  ready.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  this  amendment  has  now  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  to  the  McClel- 
lan amendment. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Aranksas  (Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr  Gravel)  .  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkhan),  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  iNotTYE),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurnet)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pirct) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
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ka  fMr.  Cuhtis)  Is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pntcr). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote 
••nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
•  Mr.  GuHWEY)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  41, 
nays  47,  as  follows  u. 


[No.  193  Leg.J 

TKAS— 41 

Abourezk 

Hatbaway 

Pastore 

BmII 

Hugbes 

Pearsmi 

Bld«n 

Humphrey 

PeU 

Bitmk* 

Jackaon 

Blbtcoir 

Buckley 

Javtu 

Scbwelker 

Burdlck 

Kennedy 

Scott.  Hugh 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Magnuson 

Stafford 

CaM 

Matblas 

Stevens 

Clark 

Mclntyre 

Stevenson 

Crkiuton 

Met  calf 

Tart 

Doie 

Metzenbaum 

Tunney 

Oriffln 

Uondale 

Welcker 

Hart 

Uuskle 

WQllams 

Hwtke 

Packwood 
NATS— 47 

Aiken 

Domlnick 

McOee 

Allen 

Eagleton 

McOoyern 

Baker 

Baatland 

Montoya 

BMtl«tt 

Bnrln 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Fannin 

Nunn 

Bellmon 

Fong 

Proxmlre 

BenncU 

Hansen 

Rotb 

Bcntscn 

HaskeU 

Scott. 

Bible 

Hatfield 

William  L. 

Brock 

Helms 

Stennls 

Byrd. 

Hruska 

Symington 

Harry  F.. 

Jr.    HndcOestnin 

Talmadge 

Cannon 

jobnston 

Tburmond 

CbUes 

Long 

Tower 

Cburch 

Mansfield 

Young 

OOttOB 

McCleUan 

Domenlcl 

McClure 

NOT  VOTING— 12 

Cook 

Gravel 

Moss 

Curtis 

Ourney 

Percy 

Pulbrlght 

Holllngs 

Randolph 

Goldwater 

Inouye 

Spai^man 

So  Mr.  HucH  Scott's  ameDdment  to 
Mr.  McClellan's  amendment  was  re- 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
mianlmous  consent  that  Gary  Aldrldge, 
of  my  staff,  be  granted  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  consideration  of  this 
measxire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  V^thout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimoQs  consent  that  from  here 
on  out  for  the  remainder  of  this  day 
time  on  any  rollcall  vote  be  limited  to 
10  minutes,  with  the  warning  beDs  to  be 
souoded  after  the  first  2"^  minutes.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  this  is  agreeable 
to  the  leadership  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and.  of  course.  I 
shall  not  object,  I  just  wanted  to  ac- 
quaint the  Senator  with  the  fact  that 
I  have  a  series  of  amendments  to  the  Mc- 
CleUan amendment,  so  that  we  may  have 
an  Idea  as  to  the  limitations  of  time.  I 
understand  also  that  the  Senator  from 


Massaehiisetts  (Mr.  Brookx)  has  an  im- 
portant amendment.  I  do  not  want  this 
to  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  we  can 
get  through  here  in  the  next  few  min- 
utes. I  do  not  know  if  we  can  or  not.  But 
I  have  no  objection  to  the  re<inest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
would  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
whip  if  this  is  to  occur  only  on  beck-to- 
back  votes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No;  it  would 
pertain  to  any  and  all  rollcall  votes  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, any  time  I  am  on  the  floor  I  am 
going  to  object  to  10-minute  rollcall  votes 
because  they  do  not  provide  sufficient 
time  to  get  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  clerk  cannot  be  heard.  May  we  have 
order  in  the  Senate?  I  think  progress 
will  be  made  and  the  business  will  be 
expedited  If  order  Is  maintained. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  tunendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectl(»i,  it  is  so  ordered :  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rzccmo. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  30,  line  8,  Insert  the  following: 

"(H)  To  tike  end  of  affording  the  responsi- 
ble State.  local,  and  Federal  ofBcers  ade- 
quate notice  of  available  Federal  financial 
assistance  under  this  Act,  appropriations 
for  carrying  out  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  Included  in  the  appropriation  Act 
for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  such  fiscal  year. 
In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  this  method 
of  timing  appropriation  action,  the  preced- 
ing sentence  shall  apply  notwithstanding 
that  Its  Initial  appllcatH»  will  result  In  the 
enactment  In  the  same  year  (whether  In 
the  same  appropriation  Act  or  otherwise) 
of  appropriations  for  each  of  two  consecu- 
tive years." 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KE9INEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mark  Schndder 
of  my  staff  be  permitted  on  the  floor 
during  the  consideration  of  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.JAVITS.Iyield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Presktent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Sunny  Nixco 
may  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Yoi*  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  provides  for  forward  fund- 
ing In  respect  of  Federal  aid  to  education. 
I  Include  the  amendment  here  because 
obviously  it  should  be  included  wherever 
we  believe  it  is  necessary.  Forward  fund- 
ing is  required  in  this  way.  This  would 
fund,  at  least  seat  the  fond,  because 
after  all  we  cannot  control  the  appro- 
priations process  abeolutely.  for  school 
districts  a  year  before  the  school  year 
in  which  they  are  going  to  use  the  fimds. 

The  President.  In  his  January  24  mes- 
sage, Proposals  for  Improvement  In  the 
Education  System,  laid  particular  stress 
on  the  importance  of  forward  funding 
in  educational  programs  to  facilitate 
planning  and  effective  use  of  funds  by 
State  and  local  authorities. 

The  schools  should  know,  as  the  Presi- 
dent iwint  out,  how  much  Federal  money 
they  would  have  before  the  school  year 
begins,  not  several  months  after  the 
school  year  has  begtm. 

He  said  further: 

The  ftderal  funding  process  has  created 
a  situation  In  which  school  dlstrlcU  develop 
future  budgets  with  a  minimum  degree  of 
competence  or  accuracy. 

The  Library  of  Ctmgress  advises  me 
that  education  appnH>riations  have  been 
late  for  every  year  since  1963.  The  Na- 
tional Education  Association  this  past 
Friday  gave  me  up-to-date  figtffes  on 
the  percentages  of  Federal  funds  of  the 
education  funds  used  In  the  States.  The 
national  average  is  7.5  percent  in  Mis- 
sissippi to  a  low  of  3  percent  for  New 
Hampshire.  My  State  Is  hi  the  lower 
range  of  4.9  percent,  ranking  43d  among 
the  States. 

As  we  look  over  this  list  of  estimated 
percentages  of  revenue  there  are  29 
States  that  are  above  the  national  aver- 
age in  percentage  of  Federal  aid  in  their 
total  school  expenditure,  and  21  States 
imder  the  line,  as  it  were,  below  that 
average. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  critically  impor- 
tant from  the  point  of  view  of  knowing 
what  they  wjll  have  to  do  in  the  school 
year  ahead  that  there  should  be  this 
mandatory  advanced  funding. 

I  have  called  up  this  amendment 
which  replaces  the  present  discretionary 
or  optional  advance  funding  idea,  and 
the  amendment  makes  it  mandatory  and 
provides  that  appropriations  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  act  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  included  in  the  Appropria- 
tion Act  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding 
such  school  year. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  This  is  important  legisla- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  may  proceed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  mem- 
bers who  have  dealt  with  this  problem 
have  spent  countless  hours  In  figuring 
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out  what  formula  for  what  State  and 
imder  what  conditions.  The  rest  of  us,  of 
course,  realize  this  is  a  very  complex  and 
complicated  exercise  and  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  understand  all  these  amendments 
that  are  being  advanced. 

We  are  being  told  one  time  that  a 
State  will  get  6.7  percent  imder  one 
formula  or  7.3  percent  under  another 
formula. 

I  woud  like  to  ask  the  Senator:  What 
precisely  does  his  amendment  do  for  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  does  for  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island  what  it  will  do  to  the 
other  49  States.  Hopefully  it  will  mean 
that  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  in  ad- 
vance of  its  school  year  in  which  funds 
are  going  to  be  used,  vciW  have  a  com- 
plete grasp  and  knowledge  of  what 
Federal  aid  Ic  will  receive. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Then  it  has  nothhig 
to  do  with  the  formula? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  formula. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  This  Is  a  guarantee 
that  the  State  will  know  in  advance  what 
it  is  going  to  get? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Well  In  advance,  which 
has  not  been  the  practice  until  now. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from   Arkansas   is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  for 
clarification,  imder  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment what  would  be  the  action  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  this  year? 
Would  we  appropriate  for  2  years  or  1  ? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  They  could  appropriate 
for  the  I  year  but  that  would  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  amendment. 

We  would  really  be  appropriating  for 
2  years,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  first  time. 
In  other  words,  to  get  this  concept  off  the 
ground.  Congress  would  appropriate  for  2 
years.  That  does  not  mean  we  could  not 
have  supplemental  appropriation  bills, 
but  to  get  it  started,  we  would  appropri- 
ate for  2  years.  Thereafter  it  would  be 
for  1  year. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  So  the  only  Issue  In 
this  amendment  Is  whether  this  year  we 
appropriate  for  2  yesu^  or  for  1  year  if 
this  bill  passes? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  Is  exactly  It. 

Mr.  McCI.KI.LAN.  May  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator one  other  question? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested by  both  Senators  from  Rhode 
Island  that  a  great  deal  of  study  has  gone 
Into  this  bill,  and  It  has  been  a  matter  of 
concern  for  all  of  us  for  some  years. 
Would  the  Senator  advise  why  the  com- 
mittee did  not  consider  this  proposal, 
why  it  was  not  submitted  to  the  commit- 
tee, but  was  brought  to  the  floor?  The 
committee  has  been  considering  this 
matter  for  several  months.  I  am  Just 
wondering. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  did  not  quite  hear  the 
question. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  committee  has 


had  several  months  to  study  the  bill  and 
report  it  to  the  Senate.  I  am  sure  the 
committee  gave  the  bill  a  great  deal  of 
consideration.  Why  was  this  proposal  not 
submitted  by  the  Senator  to  the  com- 
mittee? I  believe  he  serves  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Why  was  it  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  and  worked  out 
there  and  placed  in  the  bill?  Why  do 
we  wait  until  now?  I  am  not  being  crit- 
ical except  to  say  that  to  bring  these 
matters  up  at  the  last  minute  means  we 
do  not  have  time  to  weigh  them.  It  is 
not  that  I  have  any  objection  to  this 
amendment,  but  we  do  not  have  time  to 
weigh  such  proposals  and  consider  them 
and  take  Into  consideration  all  the  facts 
that  might  be  considered.  I  am  reluctant 
to  vote  for  it  primarily  for  that  reason. 

Ml-.  JAVITS.  I  may  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator— and  again  I  do  not  want  to  sound 
critical — ^he  should  remember  that  the 
McCLELLAN  amendment  was  not  printed 
until  this  morning,  and  before  it  was  not 
even  paginated 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  This  amendment 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  McClellan 
r-mendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand,  but  the 
Senator  asks  me  why  it  comes  up  at  the 
iKt  minute.  It  is  not  quite  the  last  min- 
ute. We  have  a  week  to  debate  the  bill. 
What  I  am  doing  is  not  something  that 
is  never  done  on  major  matters. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  More  than  a  week 
ago  we  mailed  a  copy  of  the  amendment  I 
proposed  to  each  Senator.  I  simply  with- 
held it  to  give  an  opportunity  to  have 
cosponsors.  That  was  the  only  reason,  but 
I  did  not  withhold  the  information  from 
the  Senator  or  from  the  Senate  as  soon 
as  I  determined  to  offer  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  not  niggling  about 
this.  The  fact  is  that  the  amendment 
could  have  been  changed  until  it  was  ac- 
tually submitted. 

Be  that  as  It  may.  If  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  wants  an 
opportunity  to  look  at  the  amendment, 
I  will  not  press  It.  I  will  withdraw  it  and 
put  it  to  another  pai-t  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  would  not  be  an 
appropriation  Issue,  but  It  would  require 
authorizing  legislation.  It  would  take  leg- 
islation to  do  what  the  Senator  wishes 
to  do,  in  my  judgment.  I  am  not  neces- 
sarily opposing  it,  but  I  point  out  that 
when  imprinted  amendments  like  this 
come  up,  we  do  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  weigh  them  and  give  them  due  and 
proper  consideration.  Other  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  might 
want  to  express  themselves. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
desire  to  press  this  amendment  If,  as  I 
say,  the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  would  wish  to  look  at  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  the  Senator 
Is  trying  to  do  something  that  school  offi- 
cials for  years  have  been  telling  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  do,  because 
they  cannot  plan  from  July  1  to  July  1 ; 
but  how  does  the  Senator  get  around  the 


fact  that  one  Congress  cannot  bind  an- 
other? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  have  the  authority  to 
appropriate  for  2  years.  It  is  true  that 
we  cannot  bind  another  Congress.  An- 
other Congress  may  undo  what  we  have 
done,  but  we  have  passed  laws  that  last 
for  50  years,  and  they  remain  in  effect 
unless  another  Congress  decides  to  repeal 
them. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  we  cannot  bind 
them. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  right,  but  a  schcol 
district  has  the  right  to  have  90  percent 
confidence  in  the  expectation  that  when 
such  money  is  appropriated,  future  Con- 
gresses will  not  undo  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  seen  that 
happen. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  would 
have  Congress  appropriate  under  this 
plan,  and  it  would  be  for  2  years? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  budget  for  the 
first  year  would  come  up  when  it  was 
half  over.  Is  that  correct?  Or  would  the 
Senator  appropriate  the  first  2  years  next 
year?  Would  he  appropriate  the  whole 
thing? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  first  time.  We  would 
have  to  appropriate  It  only  once.  Just 
the  first  time  would  it  be  a  2-year  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  would  not  be  bind- 
ing,  because  in  the  following  session  Con- 
gress could  undo  It. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  could  undo  it,  that  is 
right. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  hope  the  Senator 
would  temporarily  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment, because  it  has  tremendous  merit. 
From  experience,  we  all  know  that  the 
chief  lament  of  the  school  authorities 
has  been  that  they  prepare  their  budg- 
ets, expecting  a  certain  amount  of  money 
from  the  Congress,  and  the  money  may 
be  more  or,  in  all  probability,  much  less. 
For  that  reason.  It  throws  their  whol? 
budget  out  of  balance,  because  they  do 
not  know  exactly  how  much  money  they 
are  going  to  have  to  deal  with. 

As  I  understand  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, he  would  do  It  the  first  time  for 
2  years,  so  from  then  on  It  will  be  an 
anticipatory  appropriation  rather  than 
a  protracted  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  hope  the  Senator 
would  withdraw  the  amendment  so  it 
could  be  studied. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  WiU. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Does  the  Senator 
start  the  first  year  at  the  beginning  of  a 
session? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  For  practical  purposes, 
that  is  what  we  would  be  doing,  because 
we  would  be  appropriating  for  expendi- 
tures in  each  of  2  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  school  people 
are  now  in  the  process  of  making  up  their 
budgets  for  next  September. 
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Mr.  JAVrrs.  Exactly. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  they  do  not 
know  what  we  are  going  to  do. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly.  That  Is  true 
ev3r>'  year. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  would  cure  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  defer- 
ence to  my  colleagues  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  as  the  bill  will  be  open 
to  further  amendment,  I  withdraw  the 
amendment  and  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  l^t 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  2,  line  3,  strike  out  "3  per  centum" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1   per  centum". 

On  page  2,  lines  9  and  10,  strike  out  "the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,". 

On  page  2,  line  15,  strike  out  "the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,". 

On  page  2,  line  22,  strike  out  "the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,". 

On  page  5,  between  lines  4  and  5  insert  the 
following : 

"(C)  The  grant  which  Puerto  Rico  shall 
be  eligible  to  receive  under  this  part  for  a 
fiscal  year  shall  be  the  amount  arrived  at  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  children  counted 
under  subsection  (c)  by  40  per  centum  of  (1) 
the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  In  Puerto 
Rico  or  (il)  in  the  case  were  such  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  is  more  than  120  per 
centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
In  the  United  States,  120  per  centum  of  the 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  United 
States.". 

On  page  5,  line  6,  strike  out  "the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,". 

On  page  10,  line  7,  strike  out  "A  State 
agency"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "an  agency  (other  than  the  agency  for 
Puerto  Rico) ". 

On  page  10,  line  73,  after  the  period  insert 
the  following:  "The  grant  which  Puerto  Rico 
shall  be  eligible  to  receive  under  this  section 
shall  be  the  amount  arrived  at  by  multiply- 
ing the  number  of  children  in  Puerto  Rico 
counted  as  provided  In  the  preceding  sen- 
tence by  40  per  centum  of  (1)  the  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  In  Puerto  Rico  or  (2) 
in  the  case  where  such  average  is  mdre  than 
120  per  centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure in  the  United  States,  the  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  United  States.". 

On  page  15,  line  2,  after  the  period  insert 
the  following:  "The  total  grant  which  shall 
be  made  available  for  use  in  Puerto  Rico  shall 
be  arrived  at  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
children  in  Puerto  Rico  counted  as  provided 
In  the  preceding  sentence  by  40  per  centum 
of  (1)  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in 
Puerto  Rico  or  (2)  in  the  case  where  such 
average  is  more  than  120  per  centum  of  thA 


average  per  pupil  expenditure  In  the  United 
States,  120  per  centum  of  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  in  the  United  States.". 

On  page  16,  line  7,  after  the  period  Insert 
the  following:  "The  grant  which  Puerto  Rico 
shall  be  eligible  to  receive  under  this  section 
shall  be  the  amount  arrived  at  by  multiply- 
ing the  number  of  children  in  Puerto  Rico 
counted  as  provided  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence by  40  per  centum  of  (1)  the  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  in  Puerto  Rico  or 
(2)  In  the  case  where  such  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  is  more  than  120  per  centum  of 
the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  In  the 
United  States,  120  per  centum  of  the  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  United  States.". 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  to  deal  with  a 
situation  in  Puerto  Rico.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  McClellan  amendment  seeks  to 
conform  the  Senate  formula  to  the  for- 
mula adopted  by  the  other  body.  One  of 
the  elements  in  the  formula  in  the  other 
body  is  omitted  from  the  McCleUan  for- 
mulation. I  shaU  repeat  that,  because  we 
want  to  be  perfectly  straight  about  it. 
The  McClellan  formula  proposes  to  adopt 
what  was  adopted  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. However,  it  makes  the  change 
from  the  formula  adopted  in  the  House  in 
respect  to  Puerto  Rico. 

We  have  offered  a  Puerto  Rico  amend- 
ment anyhow,  even  to  our  own  bill.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  essential  to  do  justice  to  the 
particular  place  concerning  which  the 
amendment  is  being  offered. 

Under  the  present  law,  Puerto  Rico 
shares  a  3-percent  set-aside  of  title  I 
funds  with  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territories 
of  the  Pacific.  This  is  identical  with  the 
provisions  in  the  McClellan  amendment. 

My  amendment  would  determine  the 
entitlement  of  Puerto  Rico  by  multiply- 
ing the  number  of  eligible  children  by 
40  percent  average  pupil  expenditures  in 
Puerto  Rico  or  in  such  case  where  such 
average  pupU  expenditure  is  more  than 
120  percent  of  the  average  120-percent 
expenditure,  the  theory  then  being  that 
Puerto  Rico  would  be  treated,  as  I  said, 
in  order  to  effectuate  fairness  to  the 
other  trust  territories  and  possessions.  I 
have  reduced  the  3-percent  set-aside  to  1 
percent  for  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virginia  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Terri- 
tories of  the  Pacific,  since  Puerto  Rico 
will  be  withdrawn  by  that  set-aside  which 
is  reduced  by  two-thirds. 

My  reason  for  this  is  that  it  is  very 
helpful  to  the  United  States,  in  toto, 
to  help  to  alleviate  the  pressing  educa- 
tional needs  and  school  problems  of 
Puerto  Rico  because  of  the  voluntary 
free  admittance  of  Puerto  Ricans  to  the 
United  States.  This  soon  becomes  a 
school  problem  in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Florida,  and 
other  States,  because  Puerto  Rican  fam- 
ilies come  from  the  island  to  the  United 
States  as  a  matter  of  right.  In  essence, 
we  are  all  one  Nation,  and  these,  too,  are 
our  children.  Puerto  Ricans  serve  in  our 
Armed  Forces  as  a  right.  The  effect  upon 
the  aggregate  McClellan  amendment 
would  not  be  great,  because  the  popula- 
tion of  Puerto  Rico  is  about  3  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  asked 
whether  I  feel  constrained  to  go  through 
with  this  amendment  tonight.  If  it  is  go- 


ing to  be  contested,  I  would  Just  as  soon 
deal  with  it  tomorrow,  but  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  wants  to  accept  the 
amendment,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  him 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
would  it  be  agreeable  to  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  question  and  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  that  a  vote  on  the  McClellan 
amendment  be  taken  at  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  just  one  caveat  to 
that,  and  I  ask  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
to  listen  to  it.  We  contemplate  offering 
an  amendment — at  least,  it  has  been  dis- 
cussed with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
— which  would  take  care  of  part  C, 
which  deals  with  the  concentration  of 
urban  and  rural  children.  If  time  were 
afforded  in  the  morning  for  that 
amendment — and  I  will  find  out  from 
the  Senator  if  we  could  have  that 
amendment  debated  in  the  morning — 
then  it  could  be  voted  on  before  the  Mc- 
Clellan amendment  at  12  o'clock. 

Similarly  with  this  amendment,  if  we 
could  have  5  minutes  to  a  side  on  this 
one,  and  if  we  had  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
before  the  McClellan  amendment 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Whose  amendment 
is  it? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  expected  that  it 
would  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke). 

Mr.  McCLELIjAN.  I  wonder  if  we  could 
have  a  copy  of  the  amendment  tonight. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Of  course.  It  is  simply 
a  provision  in  the  bill  from  the  Senate 
committee  which  deals  with  part  C  and 
provides  for  separate  funding,  just  as 
Senator  Dominick's  did  with  part  B. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Will  it  be  an 
amendment  to  provide  for  separate 
funding? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly;  just  as  Senator 
Douinick's. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  that  the  sub- 
stance of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  suggest  that  we 
dispose  of  the  pending  amendment  to- 
night. If  I  could  have  an  opportunity  to 
have  a  colloquy  with  the  Senator  briefly, 
maybe  we  could  dispose  of  this  amend- 
ment this  evening.  If  this  is  the  only 
amendment  to  be  considered  tonight,  I 
suggest  that  the  Senator  offer  it  tonight 
and  let  it  be  the  pending  business.  Then 
we  could  start  on  it  at  11  o'clock  tomor- 
row or  at  whatever  time  the  Senate  de- 
cides upon. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  order  has 
already  been  entered  for  the  Senate  to 
come  in  tomorrow  at  9  o'clock,  and  after 
routine  morning  business,  which  will  not 
consume  more  than  15  minutes,  the  Sen- 
ate will  resume  the  consideration  of  the 
unfinished  business,  the  education  bUl, 
at  which  time  an  amendment  by  Mr. 
GuRNEY  will  be  called  up.  Under  the 
agreement,  all  amendments  tomorrow 
were  to  be  so-called  busing  amendments, 
but  I  am  quite  sure  it  would  not  inter- 
fere too  much  with  the  busing  amend- 
ments tomorrow  if  we  could  agree  at 
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this  time  that,  say,  at  11:30  ajn.  tomor- 
row we  would  go  back  to  the  McClennan 
amendment  and  the  amendment  to  the 
McClellan  amendment,  take  30  minutes 
to  be  equally  divided,  and  then  vote  back- 
to-back  on  the  two. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Immediately  after 
tlie  consideration  of  that  amendment  we 
would  vote  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
suggest  that  it  be  done  at  11,  for  this 
reason:  The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Hathaway)  feels  he  may  wish  to  say 
something  furtlier  on  the  McClellan 
amendment.  I  would  suggest  we  come  in 
at  11,  take  up  Senator  Brooke's  amend- 
ment which  will  be  offered  at  that  time 
that  deals  with  that,  at  11 :30  for  30  min- 
utes have  kind  of  a  wTap-up  on  the  Mc- 
Clellan amendment,  and  then  vote  on 
Brooke,  followed  by  a  vote  on  McClel- 
lan at  noon. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  problem 
there  is  that  we  had  agreed  that  there 
would  be  a  6-hour  limitation  on  the 
Gurney  amendment  with  a  final  vote  on 
the  amendment  at  5  p.m.  There  will  be 
amendments  to  the  Gurney  amendment, 
and  whether  or  not  we  can  take  out  an 
hour  for  debate  on  the  Brooke  and 
McClellan  amendments,  and  30  minutes 
for  the  votes,  is  something  else.  That  will 
cut  pretty  deeply  into  our  time  tomorrow. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
going  to  cavil  about  that,  but  I  say  to  the 
Senator  that  we  may  discuss  the  amend- 
ment before  11:30,  if  we  may  have  time 
on  the  amendment.  In  other  words,  I 
would  not  want  the  Senator  to  think 
there  Is  anything  to  prevent  our  discuss- 
ing the  McClellan  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Except  the 
Pastore  rule. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  think  the 
Pastore  rule  applies  to  anything  but  the 
issue  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  questions 
before  the  Senate  would  be  the  Gurney 
amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Under  the  unanlmous- 
CMisent  agreement. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  does  not  mean  you 
can  restrict  debate  on  the  bill  generally. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  I  disagree 
with  the  Senator  and  would  be  very  glad 
to  have  the  Senator  put  that  question  to 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  an  individual  Mem- 
bers  debate  tomorrow  morning,  notwith- 
standing this  agreement  we  are  about  to 
enter  into,  restricted  to  debating  onlj' 
the  Gurney  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett).  At  such  time  as  the  Gurney 
amendment  is  being  debated,  the  debate 
would  be  on  the  Gurney  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  any  Mem- 
ber can  say  anything  he  wants  to  on  any- 
thing under  the  sun,  can  he  not,  when  he 
has  the  floor? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Not  if  there  is 
an  objection,  during  the  first  3  hours. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  There  Is 
germaneness  of  debate  for  the  first  3 
hours. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  my  point.  Is  the 
germaneness  related  to  the  measure  be- 
fore the  Senate,  to  wit.  the  education 
bill,  or  to  the  Gurney  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  For  the 
first  3  hours,  germaneness  would  require 
that  the  debate  be  on  the  Gurney  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  On  the  Gurney  amend- 
ment? Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  All  right.  Then  I  would 
ask  Senator  Hathaway,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  will  undoubtedly  finish 
with  this  matter  in  a  few  minutes, 
whether  he  will  address  the  Senate  to- 
night. If  that  would  be  just  as  con- 
venient to  him. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Yes.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  deference  to  my  desires. 
It  is  just  as  convenient,  and  probably 
better  for  me,  to  address  the  Senate  to- 
night on  the  matter  I  wanted  to  take  up. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  One  other  point,  Mr. 
President,  on  the  issue  of  germaneness. 
When  we  get  on  the  amendment  which 
Senator  Brooke  will  offer,  is  there  tlien 
any  germaneness  rule  which  prevents 
a  Member  from  discussinc  the  McClellan 
amendment  as  well  as  the  Brooke 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
depend  upon  whether  or  not  the  3  hours 
had  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Then.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  ask,  as  a  condition  of  my  concur- 
rence with  the  imanimous-consent  re- 
quest which  is  made  to  proceed  to  the 
Brooke  amendment  at  11,  that  it  also 
include  the  fact  that  the  debate  may 
tlien  also  be  germane  to  the  McClellan 
amendment  or  to  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  as 
the  able  Senator  knows,  I  do  not  care 
what  we  talk  about  tomorrow. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand  tliat. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  All  I  am  try- 
ing to  do  is  get  an  agreement  which  will 
satisfy  both  sides  and  allow  us  to  keep 
faith  with  the  agreement  we  have  al- 
ready entered  into. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thoroughly  agree,  and 
I  have  no  desire  to  discommode  us,  but 
I  think  when  we  get  on  the  Brooke 
amen(jbnent  we  ought  to  also  be  able  to 
say  whatever  we  please  about  the  Mc- 
Clellan amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  i,he 
Brooke  amendment  an  amendment  to 
the  McCHellan  amendment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  Is  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  that 
case,  debate  may  be  directed  at  either 
the  Brooke  amendment  or  the  McClellan 
amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  understand.  What  was  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With  the 
Brooke  amendment  being  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  McCTlellan  amend- 
ment, the  debate  can  be  on  either  the 
Brooke  amendment  or  the  McClellan 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  It  will  only  be  a  half 
hour,  anyway.  It  Is  not  a  big  deal. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  A  half -hour  on  the 
Brooke  amendment? 

Ml-.  JAVITS.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  McCXELLAN.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  advise  what  the 
amendment  is,  or  will  he  have  it  so  I 
could  have  a  copy  overnight? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  will  have 
it.  I  will  certainly  furnish  one  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  to- 
night. But  my  question  is,  at  what  time 
will  I  be  permitted  to  lay  down  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  has  not 
been  agreed  on  yet. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Is  that  a  part  of  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  11:30. 

Mr.  BR(X)KE.  That  is  when  we  are 
going  to  debate  it.  As  I  understand,  we 
will  begin  the  debate  on  it  at  11:30,  and 
vote  on  it  thereafter. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  request  Is  pend- 
ing, as  I  understand. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  is  the  unanimous - 
consent  request,  as  I  understand  it.  Is. 
it  further  stated  by  the  majority  whip 
that  we  will  lay  down  that  amendment 
tonight?  Is  that  a  part  of  the  unanimous - 
consent  request? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Actually,  I 
have  not  made  any  unanimous-consent 
request  as  yet. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  was 
a  unanimous-consent  request  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  My  request  is  that  dur- 
ing the  period  from  11:30  to  12  o'clock 
pro\ided  for  the  Brooke  amendment,  it 
shall  also  be  available,  in  the  same  time 
slot,  to  discuss  the  McClellan  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  have 
a  speaking  engagement  across  the  river 
at  11:30.  If  we  could  move  this  15  min- 
utes, to  make  it  12:15, 1  would  have  time 
to  get  back  here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  might  state  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  that  since  the  Brooke  amend- 
ment is  an  amendment  to  the  McClel- 
lan amendment,  no  unanimous-consent 
agreement  is  necessary. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
That  is  what  I  hoped. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair  restate  what  the  unanimous- 
consent  agieement  is?  I  did  not  under- 
stand it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlien 
the  Brooke  amendment  to  the  McClel- 
lan amendment  is  pending  tomorrow 
morning,  there  can  be  debate  on  either 
the  Brooke  amendment  or  the  McClellan 
amendment,  as  a  Senator  desires. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  is  it  not 
the  case  that  there  has  been  no  unani- 
mous-consent agi*eement  entered  Into 
with  respect  to  the  Brooke  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  see,  now,  If  I  have  under- 
stood what  the  wishes  of  my  colleagues 
are?  I  will  propotmd  It  in  the  following 
maimer.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
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of  the  Senator  from  New  York  on  his 
amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCTiKTiTiAN.  I  have  not  used  any 
of  my  time,  have  I? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  15  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  any  part  of  my  time 
the  Senator  may  require. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
11:30  a.m.  tomorrow,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  be  recognized  to  call  up  his 
amendment  to  the  McClellan  amend- 
ment, and  that  debate  ensue  thereon  un- 
til the  hour  of  12:15  p.m.,  at  which  time 
a  vote  occur  on  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Brooke,  to  be  immediately  followed  by 
a  vote  on  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan as  amended,  if  amended. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
M  serving  the  right  to  object,  I  think  that 

?•  should  include  that  the  debate  during 

that  45-minute  period  may  be  either  on 
my  amendment  or  on  the  Brooke  amend- 
ment. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Was  there  imanimous 
consent  that  the  Buckley  amendment  be 
brought  up  upon  disposition  of  the  Mc- 
Clellan amendment,  and  does  this  mean 
that  the  Buckley  amendment  will  not  be 
discussed  until  sometime  tomorrow 
afternoon? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  I  think  the 
understanding  was,  at  the  time  the 
agreement  was  entered  into,  that  the 
McClellan  amendment  would  be  disposed 
of  today,  and  then  the  Senate  would  then 
proceed  to  take  up  the  two  Buckley 
amendments.  I  think,  if  this  order  is 
agreed  to,  we  would  take  up  the  two 
Buckley  amendments  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  in- 
quire of  the  majority  whip,  I  wonder 
what  the  intention  is,  if  there  is  agree- 
ment on  this  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest  

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  intention 
would  be  to  proceed  with  the  two  amend- 
ments of  Senator  Buckley  which  were 
ordered  to  be  considered  today.  In  fur- 
ther explanation,  under  the  agreement, 
all  of  tomorrow  was  to  be  taken  up  with 
debate  on  the  so-called  busing  amend- 
ment by  Senator  Gurney,  and  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  all  of  Thursday  up 
imtil  1  p.m.  was  to  be  taken  up  by  con- 
sideration of  busing  amendments.  Fol- 
lowing disposition  of  the  amendments  on 
Thursday,  the  Senate  was  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Curtis-McClure- 
Buckley  substitute,  which  would  consume 
all  of  Thursday. 

So  what  I  am  saying  is  that  tomorrow 
and  Thursday  have  been  pretty  much 
blocked  out  for  the  busing  or  the  so- 
called  civU  rights  amendments  and  the 
substitute  by  Senator  Ctjrtis,  et  al. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Does  the  Senator  anticipate 
any  votes  tonight? 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  would  as- 
siune  there  will  be  votes  on  the  Buckley 
amendments  yet  today. 

Mr.  ROTH.  No  votes  were  held  until 
4  o'clock  this  afternoon.  I  asked  yester- 
day that  my  rights  be  protected,  as  I  have 
a  speaking  engagement  tonight.  So  if 
there  is  a  further  vote  tonight,  I  intend 
to  object. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
has  a  right  to  object.  I  would  hope  that 
he  would  not  hold  the  entire  Senate  hos- 
tage with  regard  to  progress  just  on  the 
basis  that  he  has  a  speaking  engagement 
tonight. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  would  point  out  to  the 
majority  whip  that  no  votes  were  held 
until  4  o'clock  today  and  that  this  mat- 
ter was  taken  up  on  yesterday  in  order  to 
protect  my  rights. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  My  under- 
standing is  that  this  is  election  day  in 
certain  parts  of  the  country.  The  same 
request  may  be  made  when  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  is  involved  in  an  election. 
The  leadership  on  both  sides  would  try 
to  be  accommodating  to  him  in  such 
event. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  is  altogether  possible, 
is  it  not,  that  if  we  could  discuss  the 
Buckley  amendments  now,  they  would 
not  take  too  long  and  we  could  handle, 
perhaps,  at  least  one  vote  tonight. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Exactly.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
is  usually  very  brief  in  the  explanation  of 
his  amendments.  It  is  possible  that  we 
can  dispose  of  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  TuN- 
NEY).  Is  there  objection  to  the  imani- 
mous-consent  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  all 
Senators. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
know 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Chair  please  maintain  order  in 
the  Senate  and  ask  Senators  to  take  our 
seats? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  be  in  order.  The  Chair 
was  recognizing  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  . 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  am  afraid  my  time  is 
up.  Could  we  do  it  on  the  bill  or  accom- 
modate the  Senator  under  imanimous 
consent  without  it  being  charged  to 
either  side  for  the  quorum? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quortmi  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  again  that  time 
on  any  roUcall  vote  today  be  limited  to 
10  minutes,  with  the  warning  bells  to  be 
sounded  after  the  first  2  "2  minutes.  This 
will  help  the  Senator  from  Delaware  ( Mr. 
Roth  i  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  (^  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  abance  of  a  quorum,  on 
the  same  conditiohs  as  were  previously 
stated  by  the  able  Senator  from  New 
York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

May  I  ascertain  whether  I  have  any 
time  on  this  amendment?  I  yielded  here 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  get  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement.  I  yielded  my 
time  or  I  yielded  time  for  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  4  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Four  minutes.  I 
thank  the  Chair.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Colby  King  may 
have  permission  to  be  on  the  floor  dur- 
ing the  process  of  this  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  has  no 
time 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  add  the  name  of 
Senator  Cook  of  Kentucky  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  McClellan  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Now  I  would  ask  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits), 
would  he  tell  me  briefly  what  his  amend- 
ment does?  Does  it  take  any  money  from 
the  States  and  give  it  to  Puerto  Rico? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  Puerto  Rico,  under 
this  amendment,  would  get  more  than  2 
percent  of  the  appropriation — I  am  told 
they  may  get  as  much  as  3  or  4  percent, 
but  if  it  takes  more  than  2  percent,  then 
it  takes  a  small  sxim  away,  because  if  we 
treat  Puerto  Rico  as  a  State,  it  may  do 
better  than  2  percent  which  we  deduct 
out  of  the  3  percent. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Why  was  this  not 
done  in  committee?  I  do  not  know  how 
to  determine  this  on  such  short  notice, 
I  really  do  not. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  wishes, 
this  matter  can  be  held  overnight  or,  if 
necessary,  we  can  have  a  rollcall  vote 
on  it.  We  will  have  a  10-minute  rollcall 
vote  on  it  immediately  before  the  Buck- 
ley amendments. 
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Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Give  us  5  or  10  min- 
utes on  the 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  we  are  not  careful,  we  are  going  to 
get  in  one  h-e-c-k  of  a  fix  tomorrow  on 
the  Gurney  amendment.  The  Senator 
was  here  when  we  entered  into  this 
agreement.  I  hope  we  will  not  abuse  that 
agreement 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  needs  a 
few  minutes  to  consider  it,  I  would  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  for 
10  minutes  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  to  discuss 
whatever  amendments  he  brings  up,  with 
leave  to  present  this  amendment  and 
then  to  return  to  the  amendment  which 
I  have  pending. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  for  yielding  time  from  the  bill? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  cannot  yield  time.  He 
has  got  to  do  It  on  his  own  time.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  that 
I  may  lay  aside  the  amendment  which 
I  have  pending  for  10  minutes  and  then 
return  to  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  did  not  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
had  an  amendment  pending. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  do. 

Mr.  ORIPPIN.  Is  there  a  time  limita- 
tion on  it? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes;  there  is  a  time  limit 
on  it  of  30  minutes.  My  time  has  expired 
but  Senator  McClellan's  time  has  not. 
I  could  get  time  from  the  bill,  of  course. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  only  2  more 
minutes  remaining  because  I  yielded  my 
time  trying  to  get  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  10  minutes  if  it  will  help 
us  move  along  on  the  pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  B^ator 
from  New  York?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  junior  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Bucklby)  is  now  recognized. 

AKKNDMXNT   NO.    1389 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1289  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  330,  between  lines  17  and  18,  In- 
sert the  following  new  section: 

"PROTECTION    OF    THI    RIGHTS    AND    PRIVACY    OP 
PARENTS    AND    BTtn>ENTS 

"Sec.  437.  (a)  Right  or  Access  and  of  a 
Hearing. — (1)  No  ftmds  shall  be  made  avail- 
able under  any  applicable  program  to  any 
State  or  local  educational  agency,  any  insti- 
tution of  higher  education,  any  community 
college,  any  school,  preschool,  at  any  other 
educational  institution  which  has  a  policy 
of  denying,  or  which  effectively  prevents  the 
parents  of  students  under  eighteen  years  of 
age  attending  any  school  of  such  agency,  or 
attending  such  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion, community  college,  school,  preschool, 
or  other  educational  Institution,  the  right  to 
inspect  and  review  any  and  all  official  rec- 


ords, flies,  and  data  directly  related  to  their 
children,  including  all  material  that  is  in- 
corporated into  each  student's  cumulative 
record  folder,  and  intended  for  school  use  or 
to  'be  available  to  parties  outside  the  school 
or  school  system,  and  speclflcally  including, 
but  not  necessarily  limited  to,  identifying 
data,  academic  work  comploted,  level  of 
achievement  (grades,  standardized  achieve- 
ment test  scores) ,  attendance  data,  scores  on 
standardized  intelligence,  aptitude,  and  psy- 
chological tests,  interest  inventory  results, 
health  data,  family  background  information, 
teacher  or  counselor  ratings  and  observa- 
tions, and  verified  reports  of  serious  or  recur- 
rent behavior  patterns.  Where  such  records 
or  data  include  Information  on  more  than 
one  student,  the  parents  of  any  student  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive,  or  be  informed  of,  that 
part  of  such  record  or  data  as  pertains  to 
their  child.  Each  recipient  shall  establish 
appropriate  procedures  for  the  granting  of  a 
request  by  parents  for  access  to  their  child's 
school  records  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time,  but  in  no  case  more  than  forty-five 
days  after  the  request  has  been  made. 

■■(2)  Parents  shall  have  an  opportunity  for 
a  hearing  to  challenge  the  content  of  their 
child's  school  records,  to  insure  that  the  rec- 
ords are  not  inaccurate,  misleading,  or  other- 
wise in  violation  of  the  privacy  or  other 
rights  of  students,  and  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  correction  or  deletion  of  any 
such  inaccurate,  misleading,  or  otherwise  in- 
appropriate data  contained  therein. 

"(b)  Parental  Consent. — (1)  No  student 
shall,  as  a  part  of  an  applicable  program,  be 
required  to  undergo  medical,  psychological, 
or  psychiatric  examination,  testing,  or  treat- 
ment, or  immunization  (except  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  protect  the  public  from 
epidemics  of  contagious  diseases),  or  to  re- 
veal information  about  bis  or  her  personal 
or  family  life  without  the  prior,  informed, 
written  consent  of  the  student's  parents. 

"(2)  No  student  shall,  as  a  part  of  any  ap- 
plicable program,  be  required,  without  the 
prior,  informed,  written  consent  of  the  stu- 
dent's parents,  to  participate  in  any  project 
program,  or  course,  the  primary  purpose  or 
principal  effect  of  which  is  to  affect  or  alter 
the  personal  behavior  or  personal  values  of  a 
student,  or  to  explore  and  develop  teaching 
techniques  or  courses  primarily  intended  to 
affect  such  behavior  and  values. 

"(3)  Parents  shall  be  Informed,  reason- 
ably in  advance  and  in  writing,  of  the  in- 
tended participation  of  their  chUd  in  any 
research  or  experimentation  project  which  is 
a  part  of  an  applicable  program.  No  child 
shall  participate  in  such  a  project  If  the 
parents  of  such  child  object  to  such  partici- 
pation. 

"(4)  As  used  in  this  subsection  the  term 
'research  or  experimentation  project'  means 
any  project  or  program  which  Is  a  part  of 
an  applicable  program,  and  which  is  author- 
ized by  an  administrative  officer  of  an  edu- 
cation agency,  a  State  or  local  education 
agency,  or  any  education  institution.  In- 
cluding preschools,  for  the  purpose  of 
research  or  experimentation,  except  that  re- 
search or  experimentation  projects  shall  not 
Include  projects  In  the  field  of  reading  or 
bilingfual  education,  as  determined  by  the 
Commissioner. 

"(c)  Conditions  for  the  Release  of  Per- 
sonal Data. — (I)  No  funds  shall  be  made 
available  under  any  applicable  program  to 
any  State  or  local  education  agency,  any  in- 
stitution of  higher  education,  any  commu- 
nity college,  any  school,  preschool,  or  any 
other  educational  Institution  which  has  a 
policy  of  permitting  the  release  of  records  or 
files  (or  personal  information  contained 
therein)  of  students  without  the  written  con- 
sent of  their  parents  to  any  individual, 
agency,  or  organization,  other  than  the  fol- 
lowing— 


"(A)  other  school  officials,  including 
teachers  within  the  educational  institution 
or  local  educational  agency  who  have  legiti- 
mate educational  interests; 

"(B)  to  officials  of  other  schools  or  school 
systems  in  which  the  student  intends  to  ei:  - 
roll,  upon  condition  that  the  student's  par- 
ents be  notified  of  the  transfer,  receive  .i 
copy  of  the  record  If  desired,  and  have  a  i 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  challenge  ihj 
content  of  the  record. 

"(2)  No  funds  shall  be  made  available  un  - 
der  any  applicable  program  to  any  State  c/ 
local  educational  agency,  any  institution  c; 
higher  education,  any  community  college, 
any  school,  preschool,  or  any  other  educa- 
tional institution  which  has  a  policy  or  prac  - 
tice  of  furnishing,  in  any  form,  any  Informs  - 
tlon  contained  in  personal  school  records,  Xa 
any  persons  other  than  those  listed  in  sub- 
section (c)(1)  unless — 

"(A)  there  is  written  consent  from  the 
student's  parents  specifying  records  to  be 
released,  the  reasons  for  such  release,  and 
to  whom,  and  with  a  copy  of  the  records 
to  be  released  to  the  student's  parents  and 
the  student  if  desired  by  the  parents,  or 

"(B)  such  information  Is  furnished  in 
compliance  with  Judicial  order,  or  pursuant 
to  any  lawfully  issued  subpena,  upon  condi- 
tion that  parents  and  the  students  are  noti- 
fied of  all  such  orders  or  subpenas  in  advance 
of  the  compliance  therewith  by  the  education 
institution  or  agency. 

"(3)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary 
or  an  administrative  head  of  an  education 
agency  Is  authorized  under  any  applicable 
program  to  request  or  require  any  State  or 
local  educational  agency,  any  institution  of 
higher  education,  any  community  college, 
any  school,  preschool,  or  any  other  educa- 
tional institution  to  submit  to  a  third  party 
(or  to  the  Secretary  or  an  administrative 
head  of  an  education  agency,  as  defihed  in 
section  409  of  this  Act)  any  data  from  per- 
sonal statistics  or  records  of  students,  such 
data  shall  not  include  the  names  of  students 
or  their  parents  (in  code  or  otherwise)  with- 
out the  written  consent  of  the  student's 
parents,  except — 

"(A)  in  connection  with  a  student's  appli- 
cation for  financial  aid; 

"(B)  in  compliance  with  any  court  order, 
or  pursuant  to  any  lawfully  issued  subpena, 
if  the  parents  and  students  are  notified  of 
any  such  order  in  advance  of  the  compliance 
therewith  by  the  State  or  local  educational 
agency,  the  institution  of  higher  education, 
the  community  college,  the  school,  preschool, 
or  other  educational  institution. 

"(4)  (A)  With  respect  to  subsections  (c) 
(1)  and  (c)(2)  and  (c)(3),  all  persons, 
agencies,  or  organizations  desiring  access  to 
the  records  of  a  student  shall  l)e  required 
to  sign  a  written  form  which  shall  be  kept 
permanently  with  the  file  of  the  student, 
but  only  for  Inspection  by  the  parents  or 
student,  indicating  speclflcally  the  legiti- 
mate educational  or  other  Interest  that  eac'i 
person,  agency,  or  organization  has  in  seek- 
ing this  information.  Such  form  shall  be 
available  to  parents  and  to  the  school  offi- 
cial responsible  for  record  maintenance  as 
a  means  of  auditing  the  operation  of  th.> 
system. 

"(4)(B)  With  respect  to  this  subsection, 
personal  information  shall  only  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  third  party  on  the  condition  that 
such  party  will  not  permit  any  other  partv 
to  have  access  to  such  information  without 
the  written  consent  of  the  parents  of  the 
student. 

"(d)  Protection  of  Personal  Data. — The 
Secretary  shall  adopt  appropriate  regula- 
tions to  protect  the  rights  of  privacy  of  stu- 
dents and  their  families  in  connection  with 
any  surveys  or  data-gathering  activities 
conducted,  assisted,  or  authorized  by  th.> 
Secretary  or  an  administrative  bead  of  an 
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education  agency  (as  defined  In  section  409 
of  this  Act ) .  Regulations  established  under 
tbis  subsection  shall  Include  provisions  con- 
trolling the  use,  dissemination,  and  pro- 
tection of  such  data.  No  survey  or  data- 
gathering  activities  shall  be  conducted  by 
the  Secretary,  or  an  administrative  heeul  of 
an  education  agency  have  re^wnsibllltles 
under  an  applicable  program  iinless  such 
activities  are  authorized  by  the  Act  estab- 
lishing such  a  program. 

"(«)  Por  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
whenever  a  student  has  attained  eighteen 
years  of  age,  the  permission  or  consent  re- 
quired of  and  the  rights  accorded  to  the 
parents  of  the  student  shall  thereafter  only 
be  required  of  and  accorded  to  the  student. 

"(f)  No  funds  shall  be  made  available  un- 
der any  applicable  program  unless  the  re- 
cipient of  such  funds  informs  the  parents  of 
students,  or  the  students,  if  they  are  eighteen 
years  of  age  or  older,  of  the  rights  accorded 
them  by  this  section. 

'•(g)  The  Secretary,  or  an  administrative 
head  of  an  education  agency,  shall  take  ap- 
propriate actions  to  enforce  provisions  of  this 
section  and  to  deal  with  violations  of  this 
section,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  or  des- 
ignate an  office  and  review  board  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare the  purpose  of  investigating,  processing, 
reviewing,  and  adjudicating  violations  of  the 
provisions  of  this  sec'.lon  and  complaints 
which  may  be  filed  concerning  alleged  viola- 
tions of  this  section,  according  to  the  proce- 
duires  contained  In  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
of  secti(Mi  421  of  this  Act. 

"(i)  With  respect  to  any  funds  obligated 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  section  to 
any  State  or  locad  educational  agency,  any  in- 
stitution of  higher  education,  any  commu- 
nity college,  any  school,  preschool,  or  any 
other  educational  institution,  continued  fur- 
nishing of  such  funds  shall  cease  January  1, 
1975.  if  the  recipient  has  failed  to  meet  the 
conditions  for  funding  established  by  this 
section. 

"(J)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be- 
come effective  ninety  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

"(k)  This  section  may  be  cited  as  the  Tam- 
ny  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act  of 
1974'." 

On  page  122,  In  the  table  of  contents,  after 
the  item  "Sec.  512"  insert  the  following: 
"Sac.  513.  Protection  of  the  rights  and  pri- 
vacy of  parents  and  students.". 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  two  perfecting  amendments. 
Through  some  oversight  the  Printing 
Office  failed  to  include  two  provisions 

in  the  amendment.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  f rwn  New  York  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  amendment  be  so  modi- 
fied? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  yes,  I 
so  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  text  of  the  perfecting  amend- 
ments is  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  between  lines  2  and  3,  Insert 
the  following : 

PROTECTION  OF  THE  RIGHTS  AND  PRI- 
VACY OP  PARENTS  AND  STtTDENTS 
Sec.  513.  Part  C  at  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

On  page  4,  line  23,  after  the  word  "other" 
Insert  the  wcoxl  "local". 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  as  more 


stories  come  out  in  the  media  about  the 
abuses  of  personal  data  by  schools  and 
Government  agencies,  the  pubUc  and 
Congress  have  become  Increasingly 
aware  of  the  problems  such  abuses  pose. 
In  addition,  the  revelations  coming  out 
of  Watergate  investigations  have  under- 
scored the  dangers  of  Government  data 
gathering  and  the  abuse  of  personal 
files,  and  have  generated  Increased  pub- 
lic demand  for  the  control  and  elimina- 
tion of  such  activities  and  abuses.  It  Is 
appropriate,  therefore,  that  we  take  this 
opportunity  to  protect  the  rights  of  stu- 
dents and  their  parents  and  to  prevent 
the  abuse  of  personal  files  and  data  in 
the  area  of  federally  assisted  educational 
activities. 

Many  absurd  and  sometimes  tragic 
examples  of  similar  abuses  exist.  Let  me 
recoimt  one  of  the  cases  described  in  the 
recent  article,  "How  Secret  School  Rec- 
ords Can  Hurt  Your  Child,"  In  Parade 
magazine: 

The  parents  of  a  Junior  high  student  are 
told  their  daughter  won't  be  able  to  attend 
graduation  ceremonies  because  she's  a  "bcwl 
citizen."  What  has  she  done  that's  bad, 
the  parents  ask?  Well,  the  principal  says,  the 
school  had  a  whole  file  on  her  "poor  citizen- 
ship," but  the  parents  can't  know  what's  In 
that  file.  In  this  Catch-22  case,  one  of  the 
few  to  get  a  legal  hearing,  the  New  York 
State  Commissioner  of  Education,  Ewald  B. 
Nyqulst,  stated  flatly  that  the  school's  argu- 
ment that  it  was  acting  in  the  best  Interest 
of  the  student  in  refusing  to  reveal  the  in- 
formation to  the  parents — had  no  merit.  The 
commissioner  concluded:  "It  is  readily  ap- 
parent that  no  one  had  a  greater  right  to 
such  Infomuitlon  than  the  parents." 

When  parents  and  students  are  not 
allowed  to  inspect  school  records  and 
make  corrections,  numerous  erroneous 
and  harmful  material  can  creep  into  the 
records.  Such  inaccurate  materials  can 
have  devastatingly  negative  effects  on 
the  academic  future  and  job  prospects 
of  an  innocent,  unaware  student. 

Many  examples  of  abuses  can  be  found 
in  recent  letters  to  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  Citizens  in  Education  which 
has  for  a  long  time  carried  on  the  fight 
for  the  right  of  parents  to  have  access 
to  their  children's  records  by  alerting 
and  assisting  parents  across  the  Nation. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  that  committee  for  Its  dedi- 
cated efforts,  and  to  mention  that  the 
NCCE  will  very  shortly  publish  a  major 
study  entitled  "Children,  Parents  and 
School  Records."  It  Is  must  reading  for 
anyone  who  is  concerned  with  the  issue 
of  privacy  and  the  schools. 

Violations  of  the  privacy  of  students 
and  their  parents  occur  daily  in  schools 
across  the  Nation,  through  courses  re- 
quiring the  student  to  reveal  personal 
data  and  feelings,  and  by  means  of  de- 
mands by  the  Federal  Government  for 
personal  information  on  students  and 
parents.  The  recent  refusal  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  School  Board  to  re- 
fuse to  administer  a  battery  of  tests,  de- 
spite a  threat  by  the  Federal  Office  of 
Education  to  cut  off  nesurly  $6  million  in 
Federal  funds  to  the  city's  public  school 
system,  is  a  good  case  In  point.  The 
superintendent  of  the  schools,  Barbara 
Sizemore,  charged  that  many  Items  in 


the  tests,  which  are  required  in  other 
school  districts  aroimd  the  Nation,  are 
a  violation  of  privacy  and  could  cause 
psychological  damage  to  students. 

The  New  York  City  School  Board  re- 
fused to  comply  with  a  similar  demand. 
Dr.  Seymour  Lachman,  president  of  the 
school  board,  said  that  the  original  de- 
mand "violated  the  confidentiality  of 
student  records"  and  that,  lacking 
proper  safeguards,  the  data  might  be 
misused  or  abused.  He  added  that: 

These  kinds  could  have  been  categorized, 
codified,  and  stereo-typed  for  life  on  the  basis 
of  information  put  on  the  tape  while  they 
were  In  school. 

In  addition  to  being  denied  access  to 
their  children's  school  records,  parents 
are  often  unable  to  readily  review  the 
instructional  materials  in  various  courses 
in  which  their  children  are  enrolled.  And 
often  they  are  not  asked  to  give  their 
consent  before  their  child  is  given  very 
personal  or  psychological  tests,  or  par- 
ticipate in  experimental  programs  or  at- 
titude-affecting courses. 

The  secrecy  and  the  denial  of  parentat 
rights  that  seem  to  be  a  frequent  feature 
of  American  education  is  disturbing. 
Some  school  administrators  and  educa- 
tors seem  to  have  forgotten  that  parents 
have  the  primary  legal  and  moral  re- 
sponsibility for  the  upbringing  of  their 
children  and  only  entrust  them  to  the 
schools  for  basic  educational  purposes. 

Some  educators  seem  to  feel  that  they 
know  much  more  about  the  welfare  and 
best  Interests  of  the  child  than  do  the 
parents,  and  therefore,  once  a  child 
comes  under  their  sway,  they  think  they 
have  the  right  to  do  what  they  them- 
selves think  is  best  for  the  child,  with- 
out regard  for  values  and  beliefs  of  the 
parents. 

The  world-famous  child  psychiatrist, 
John  Bowlby,  noted  in  an  interview  con- 
cerning the  care  of  young  children  last 
year,  that: 

The  criticizing  of  parents  and  taking  the 
chUdren  out  of  the  home  and  putting  them 
Into  Xhe  schools  as  Is  being  commonly  sug- 
gested these  days  actually  undermines  the 
parental  confidence  in  the  parents'  own  role, 
and  in  their  potential  role.  There  is  entirely 
too  much  criticism.  The  educators  are  guilty 
of  undermining  the  home  rather  than  build- 
ing it  up. 

There  has  been  an  Increasing  chorus 
of  complaints  from  parents  in  the  last 
few  years  about  just  such  attitudes  and 
actions  on  the  part  of  some  educators. 
The  sense  of  a  loss  of  control  over  ones 
life  and  destiny,  which  many  social  com- 
mentators say  is  growing  amongst  our 
citizens,  seems  to  be  Increasingly  felt  by 
parents  with  respect  to  the  upbringing  of 
their  own  children. 

Such  elitist  and  paternalistic  attitudes 
refiect  the  widening  efforts  of  some,  both 
in  and  out  of  Government,  to  diminish 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  par- 
ents for  the  upbringing  of  their  children, 
and  to  transfer  such  rights  and  func- 
tions to  the  State — to  separate,  figura- 
tively, and  in  some  cases,  literally,  the 
child  from  his  parents,  and  to  turn  him 
over  to  the  care  of  the  State,  as  repre- 
sented by  schools  and  other  arms  of  its 
administration. 
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My  amendment  seeks  to  restore  pa- 
rental rights  and  to  protect  privacy.  It 
v/ill: 

First,  help  Insure  that  parents  have 
the  right  of  access  to  their  children's 
school  records; 

Second,  help  prevent  the  abuse  and  im- 
proper disclosure  of  such  records  and 
personal  data  on  students  and  their  par- 
ents; 

Third,  require  parental  consent  before 
such  records  are  disclosed  to  most  third 
parties; 

Fourth,  require  parental  consent  or 
notification  before  their  children  are 
made  to  undergo  certain  forms  of  testing 
or  partake  in  certain  experimental  or  at- 
titude-affecting programs  or  activities; 
and 

Fifth,  make  instructional  materials 
used  In  the  classroom  available  for  re- 
view by  parents  upon  request. 

In  addition,  my  amendment  requires 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  adopt  appro- 
priate safeguards  to  protect  the  rights 
and  privacy  of  students  and  their  fam- 
ilies in  regard  to  Government  authorized 
surveys  and  other  data  gathering  activ- 
ities. 

My  amendment  broadens  the  protec- 
tion of  civil  rights  to  include  the  civil 
rights  of  parents  and  students  vis-a-vis 
the  schools.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  re- 
cent Federal  court  decision  has  made  the 
civil  rights  aspect  of  privacy  and  paren- 
tal consent  more  explicit. 

The  case  was  Merriken  against  Cress- 
man,  heard  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  of 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  last  fall.  Let  me 
quote  from  the  summary  of  the  case  in 
"The  United  States  Law  Week"  of  Oc- 
tober 16.  1973: 

A  school  district  proposed  to  use  a  program 
entitled  Critical  Period  of  Intervention 
(CPI)  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  poten- 
tial drug  abusers  among  its  eighth-grade 
students.  Additionally,  the  program  would 
"prepare  the  necessary  Interventions,  iden- 
tify resources  to  train  and  aid  the  district 
personnel  to  remediate  the  problems  and, 
finally,  to  evaluate  the  results."  Parental 
consent  Is  a  prerequisite  to  a  student's  par- 
ticipation in  the  program.  Such  consent  is 
solicited  by  a  letter  which  is  admittedly  a 
"selling  device"  and  "an  attempt  to  convince 
the  parent  to  allow  the  child  to  participate." 

Two  child  psychiatrists  testified  without 
contradiction  as  to  several  •  •  •  dangerous 
aspects  of  the  CPI  Program,  none  of  which 
are  mentioned  ♦  •  •  in  any  of  the  materials 
to  be  made  available  to  parents.  These  dan- 
gers include  the  risk  that  the  CPI  Program 
wUl  operate  as  a  self -fulfilling  prophecy  in 
which  a  child  labeled  as  a  potential  drug 
abuser  will  by  virtue  of  a  label  decide  to  be 
that  which  people  already  think  he  or  she 
is  anyway  •  •  •  Another  danger  mentioned 
is  that  of  scapegoatlng  in  which  a  child 
might  be  marked  out  by  his  peers  for  un- 
pleasant treatment  either  because  of  refusal 
to  take  the  CPI  test  or  because  of  the  result 
of  the  test."  Additionally,  there  is  a  "severe 
loyalty  conflict  that  might  result  by  asking 
children  the  types  of  personeil  questions 
about  their  relationship  with  parents  and 
siblings  which  are  Included  in  the  CPI  ques- 
tionnaire." Finally  the  qualifications  of  the 
school  district  personnel  who  will  admin- 
ister the  Interventions  once  potential  drug 
abusers  have  been  Identified  are  woefully 
Inadequate. 

The  court  found  that  the  confidenti- 
ality of  the  program  broke  down  when 


the  school  superintendent  was  Informed 
of  the  potential  drug  abusers,  who  were 
then  required  to  undergo  attempted  psy- 
chological remediation  by  ill-trained 
faculty  members.  But,  said  the  Judge: 

The  ultimate  use  of  this  Information,  al- 
though possibly  gained  with  a  great  deal  of 
scientific  success,  is  the  most  serious  prob- 
lem that  faces  the  Court.  How  many  children 
would  be  labeled  as  potential  drug  abusers 
who  in  actuality  are  not,  and  would  be  sub- 
jected to  the  problem  of  group  therapy  ses- 
sions conducted  by  inexperienced  individ- 
uals? 

Strict  confidentiality  is  not  maintained 
after  evaluation  and  there  are  many  op- 
portunities for  a  child  to  suffer  insurmount- 
able harm  from  a  labeling  when  the  cruelty 
of  other  children  is  at  an  extreme.  The 
seriousness  of  this  problem  is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  if  one  child  is  so  harmed  and 
would  be  temporarily  or  permanently  dam- 
aged by  the  label  of  "drug  abuser,"  is  this 
Program  worth  the  effort  to  identify  other 
actual  "drug  abusers." 

When  a  program  talks  about  labeling 
someone  as  a  particular  type  and  such  a 
label  could  remain  with  him  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  the  margin  of  error  must 
be  almost  nil. 

The  court  found  that  the  potential  for 
harm  of  this  program  outweighed  any 
good  that  might  accrue,  and  concluded 
as  a  matter  of  law  that  the  CPI  program 
violated  the  right  of  each  student  and  his 
parents  to  privacy  Inherent  in  the  pen- 
umbra of  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution. 

This  case  is  a  microcosm  of  the  prob- 
lems addressed  by  my  cunendment — the 
violation  of  privacy  by  personal  question- 
naires, violation  of  confidentiality  and 
abuse  of  personal  data — with  its  harm 
to  the  individual — and  the  dangers  of  ill- 
trained  persons  trying  to  remediate  the 
alleged  personal  behavior  or  values  of 
students.  It  describes  the  potential  harm 
that  can  result  from  poorly  regulated 
testing,  inadequate  provisions  for  the 
safeguarding  of  personal  Information, 
and  Ul-devised  or  administered  behavior 
modification  programs. 

In  fact,  it  shows  that  even  the  require- 
ment of  parental  consent  can  be  an  In- 
adequate safeguard  In  the  face  of  the 
slick  and  deceptive  selling  techniques  of 
some  educators.  Yet,  at  least  the  re- 
quirement of  parental  consent  Informs 
the  parents,  to  some  extent,  about  what  is 
being  done  with  and  to  their  children  in 
schools,  and  it  offers  the  best  available 
protection  against  educational  abuses 
that  I  can  think  of.  Additionally,  it  will 
encourage  schools  to  Improve  these  types 
of  programs  and  to  eliminate  the  poten- 
tial for  abuses  beforehand,  thereby  tend- 
ing to  reduce  the  future  occurrences  of 
Irate  parents  going  to  court  because  of 
shoddy  and  harmful  programs  in  the 
schools. 

If  anyone  doubts  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem,  I  direct  their  attention  to  a 
recent  communication  from  the  Nation- 
al Education  Association  (NEA)  in  which 
that  organization  announced  its  opposi- 
tion to  my  amendment  which  would  re- 
quire school  officials  to  obtain  prior,  writ- 
ten, informed  consent  whenever  the 
school  officials  would  have  those  parents' 
children  subjected  to  a  project,  program 


or  course,  the  primary  purpose  or  prin- 
ciple of  which  is  to  affect  or  alter  the 
pei-sonal  behavior  or  personal  values  of 
a  student.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  the  implication  of  the  NEA's 
position.  It  is  their  position  that  as  be- 
tween the  parent  and  the  school  official. 
the  latter  has  the  more  fundamental 
right  to  determine  whether  the  child 
should  be  subject  to  programs  of  be- 
havior alteration  and  value  modification. 

Beneath  such  a  position  is  a  very  seri- 
ous threat  to  the  traditional  notion  long 
respected  by  this  Nation  that  it  is  the 
parents  who  are  ultimately  responsible 
for  the  welfare  of  their  children.  It  bor- 
ders on  shocking  that  one  of  the  national 
organizations  representing  educators 
would  move  to  have  the  Senate  oppose  a 
reaffirmation  of  this  important  and  real 
parental  right.  Further,  the  attempt  to 
characterize  the  amendment  as  one 
which  intends  to  curtail  freedom  of  ex- 
pression between  child  and  teacher  is  in- 
credible. It  is  more  accurate  to  conclude 
that  it  is  the  NEA's  position  that  the 
teacher  should  come  between  parents  and 
child  on  such  important  matters  as 
school  programs,  the  primary  purpose  of 
which  is  behavior  modification  and 
values  alteration. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  burden  to  secure  consent 
of  the  parent  is  not  too  great.  Surely, 
most  conscientious  teachers  would  have 
no  problem  gaining  the  consent  of  a  par- 
ent providing  the  teacher  has  demon- 
strated the  worth  of  his  proposal.  To  sug- 
gest otherwise  is  to  Insult  the  parent  and 
imderestimate  the  resources  of  America's 
educators. 

Some  may  argue  that  my  amendment 
will  create  too  much  additional  work  and 
redtape  for  schools  and  the  educational 
bureaucracy.  To  that  argument  I  must 
reply  that  I  am  not  so  much  concerned 
about  the  workload  or  convenience  of  the 
educational  bureaucracy  but,  rather, 
with  the  personal  rights  of  America's 
children  and  their  parents.  I  believe  that 
their  rights  should  properly  take  such 
priority  in  whatever  educational  legisla- 
tion the  Senate,  in  its  wisdom,  shall 
enact. 

It  has  been  argued  that  portions  of  my 
amendment  would  throttle  innovation 
and  virtually  close  down  title  m  and 
other  innovative  educaticmal  efforts 
sponsored  by  the  Federal  Government. 
This  is  surely  not  the  Intent  of  my 
amendment,  nor  would  it  be  the  effect. 
My  amendment  simply  gives  individual 
parents  the  right  to  be  informed  about 
out-of-the-ordinary  federally  funded 
programs  in  which  their  child  might  par- 
ticipate, and  assures  the  parents  the 
right  not  to  have  their  particular  child 
participate  If  they  find  such  a  program 
objectionable.  Granted  that  there  will 
be  some  inconveniences  and  logistical 
problems  involved  in  this.  But  what  suf- 
ficient reason  is  there  for  anyone  to 
stand  up  and  say  that  parents  must  be 
denied  these  rights?  What  do  the  schools 
and  the  Federal  agencies  have  to  hide? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  amendment 
need  not  create  undue  problems.  For 
example,  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
published  a  very  thoughtful  study  in  1969 
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entitled,  "Guidelines  for  the  Collection, 
Maintenance,  and  Dissemination  of 
Pupil  Records."  which  included  samples 
of  simple  forms  that  could  be  mailed  to 
parents  to  obtain  their  permission  for 
certain  activities  with  regard  to  their 
children.  I  would  also  further  note  that 
many  schools  and  a  nimiber  of  States  al- 
ready routinely  require  the  prior  consent 
of  parents  on  a  number  of  matters,  in- 
cluding both  special  testing  and  some 
special  programs  or  projects,  such  as 
drug  programs  or  sex  education. 

Permit  me  to  add.  also,  that  many  ele- 
ments of  my  amendment  follow  the  rec- 
ommendations Qf  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary's Advisory  Committee  on  Auto- 
mated Personal  Data  Systems  at  HEW, 
entitled  "Records.  Computers,  and  the 
Rights  of  Citizens." 

Equally  important  as  the  other  ef- 
fects of  my  amendment  is  the  likelihood 
that  the  obligation  to  inform  parents 
will  begin  to  close  the  gap  of  hostility 
that  too  often  exists  between  parents 
and  teachers,  each  distrusting  the  other. 
The  increased  openness  and  communica- 
tion with  parents  on  the  part  of  the 
schools  which  would  follow  from  my 
amendment  would  enhance  parental  in- 
terest and  involvement  in  their  children's 
educatitm,  and  in  the  long  nm  could 
lead  to  improved  educaticui  and  more 
hannonious  school-c(»nmunity  relations. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  the  JJB. 
Senate  to  take  a  stand  in  favor  of,  and 
to  act  to  protect  the  rights  and  privacy 
ol  parents  and  students  where  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  Federal  funds  are 
involved.  Therefore,  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  give  favorable  consideration  to  my 
amendment. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  request,  the 
Senate  must  return  to  consideration  of 
the  Javits  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes 
on  the  bill. 

After  discussion  with  Senator  Pell,  I 
widi  to  state  the  following  facts:  One, 
Puerto  Rico  Is  treated  as  a  State  In  the 
House,  so  the  amendment  will  be  in  con- 
teretux.  Two,  we  should  figure  out  ex- 
actly what  the  relationship  would  be  of 
the  poor  children  who  would  be  covered 
in  Puerto  Rico,  which  we  will  do,  com- 
pared to  the  other  States,  and  see,  there- 
fore, whether  my  estimate  of  something 
a  little  more  than  2  percoit,  but  not  sub- 
stantially over  that,  is  justifiable.  I  want 
to  check  that  out.  Three,  I  now  ask  the 
Chair  to  make  a  ruling  on  this:  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  a  substantive  ques- 
tion may  be  affected,  an  amendment  may 
occur  at  a  later  part  of  the  bill,  notwith- 
standing the  adoption,  if  it  should  be 
adopted,  of  the  McClellan  amendment, 
which  may  make  a  substantive  change, 
provided  it  does  not  cover  the  same  lan- 
guage which  Is  contained  in  the  McClel- 
lan amendment — whether  another 
amendment,  under  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, would  lie  at  the  end  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  So  long 
as  the  amendment  Is  redrafted,  so  long 
as  it  does  not  affect  the  text  of  the 
amendment.  It  would  be  In  order. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  we  are  on  the 
Buckley  amendment,  with  how  much 
time  on  each  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Mc- 
Clellan amendment  is  before  the  Senate 
at  the  moment.  A  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest would  be  in  order  to  proceed  to  the 
Buckley  amendmmt. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Buckley  amendment,  No.  1289. 

The  PRESmma  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  me  3 
minutes? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes,  in  opposition. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  have  some  questions 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  New  York,  because  I 
salute  the  thrust  and  the  purpose  which 
I  think  he  seeks  to  accomplish  by  this 
amendment. 

But  I  do  want  to  be  perfectly  certain 
that  I  understand  the  practical  effect  of 
it.  Turning  to  section  437(b)(1).  page 
3,  I  am  wondering  what  effect  this  pro- 
vision would  have  in  the  case  of  a  stu- 
dent who  was  the  victim  of  an  accident 
in  the  school,  or  the  victim  of  an  acci- 
dent on  a  playground.  Would  it  prevent 
the  school  from  arranging  to  have  him 
immediately  examined  and  medical 
treatment  given  to  him? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  No,  of  course  not.  Nor- 
mal medical  advice  and  hospital  pro- 
cedures usually  require  parental  consent, 
and  in  those  situations  where  the  parents 
could  not  be  contacted  the  treatment 
would  be  available. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Would  it  not  be  neces- 
sary then,  to  have  an  exception  bcK;ause 
there  is  an  exception  in  the  general  im- 
munization, and  I  think  the  case  of  emer- 
gency treatment  would  have  to  be  made 
in  an  excepted  case  or  else  the  school 
would  be  imder  some  jeopardy  here. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  would  be  glad  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  amend  my  amend- 
ment by  Inserting  on  line  11.  page  3,  fol- 
lowing the  word  "Immunization"  the 
words  "or  emergency  medical  treat- 
ment." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
modifying  his  amendment  to  that  ef- 
fect? The  Chair  hears  no  objection,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  If  there  were  a  course 
being  given  which  is  clearly  a  course 
which  Is  causing  the  student  to  alter  his 
behavior  for  the  good,  let  us  say  in  the 
matter  of  grooming,  as  the  result  of  a 
course  in  civics,  where  he  has  become 
more  Interested  in  the  system,  and  we 
have  a  course  which  Is  a  positive  Influ- 
ence on  the  student's  life,  would  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  require  the  parents' 
"prior,  Informed,  written  consent"  for 
that  type  course? 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Quite  obviously  In  one 
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sense  all  education  has  an  effect  on  atti- 
tudes, and  so  forth.  I  believe  there  is  a 
tacit  rule  of  commonsense  that  applies 
to  the  interpretation  and  application  of 
all  legislaticm  and  I  speak  of  courses,  the 
primary  purpose  of  which  is  to  modify 
behavior. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ume 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  for  3  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  So  clearly  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  would 
not  be  covered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Of  course,  my  concern 
is  that  the  language  of  the  amendment 
might  cover  It.  That  is  what  gives  me 
some  uncertainty. 

Let  us  pass  to  section  437(c)(1).  Let 
us  assume  the  unhappy  possibility  that 
a  student  is  suspected  of  having  bombed 
the  chemistry  laboratory  and  the  FB  £  or 
another  law  enforcement  agency  comes 
into  the  school,  let  us  say,  without  a  ju- 
dicial order.  Would  they  be  unable  to  ex- 
amine the  records  or  files  of  the  student 
without  the  "prior,  informed,  written 
consent"  of  the  stu<ient's  parents? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  believe  they  should 
get  a  court  subpena  to  have  access  to 
the  records. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  amendment  does 
not  even  provide  for  access  with  a  sub- 
pena without  parental  consent. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  refer  to  page  6,  where 
it  is  stated: 

In  compUance  with  any  court  wder,  or 
pursuant  to  any  lawfully  issued  subpena,  if 
the  parents  and  students  ar*  notified  of  any 
such  order  In  advance  of  the  compliance 
therewith   .  .  . 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  is  correct 
but  also  it  would  require  the  warrant  or 
the  written  consent,  even  in  the  case  I 
suggested. 

Now,  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  this 
question.  Does  the  provision  allow  the 
use  of  any  identification  device  other 
than  the  names  of  students  or  the  names 
of  parents? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  No,  it  does  not. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  So  that  would  be  the 
only  possible  identification,  there  could 
be  no  other  identification  of  any  sort? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  No. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  And  the  Senator  feels 
that  that  is  a  useful  provision. 

Finally,  there  are  certain  programs  in 
which  there  is  some  testing,  specifically. 
HEW  through  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  has  made  a  grant  to  test  and 
experiment  with  an  educational  voucher 
program.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  is  fa- 
miliar that  such  programs  are  now  un- 
derway in  California  and  Vermont. 

Under  this  provision  if  the  parents  of 
a  child  object  to  the  child's  participation, 
then  that  child  would  not  be  able  to 
take  part.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MAIHIAS.  What  will  happen  to  a 
program  of  that  sort? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  I  additional 
minute? 
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Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  1  additional  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  What  will  happen  to 
tltat  child  if  the  entire  school  is  involved? 
What  happens  to  that  child  when  the 
whole  school  is  involved,  as  in  the  case  of 
California  and  Vermont?  Does  the  child 
hpve  to  be  withdrawn  frornjhat  school 
and  some  alternative  educatfen  provided  ? 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  That  child  would  ob- 
viously be  handled  in  the  school  as  if  he 
were  not — in  other  words,  his  State  di- 
rectly would  pay  for  that  tuition. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Then,  the  Senator's 

concept  is  that  under  this  provision 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  It  would  not  abort  the 
experiment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  But  the  child  would 
have  to  have  some  other  education  pro- 
vided in  some  other  location  or  in  some 
other  manner. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  If  a  parent  did  not 
want  to  accept  the  voucher  the  child 
would  continue  to  be  educated  in  the 
school  he  attended. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  But  if  the  whole  sys- 
tem were  committed  to  the  program, 
there  would  be  no  other  school  for  him 
to  attend.  That  seems  to  be  the  nub  of 
the  problem. 

Mr.  BUCKXEY.  I  disagree.  I  do  not 
believe  it  would  be  interpreted  in  that 
way. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  jimlor 
Senator  from  New  York  and  I  have  previ- 
ously discussed  this  amendment.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from  the 
National  School  Boards  Association  be 
inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

National  School  Boabos  Association, 

Evanston,  III.,  May  2,  1974. 
Hon.  Claibosns  Pkll, 

V.S.  Senate.  Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Deab  SKKAToa  Pxll:  Pursuant  to  bis  "dear 
colleague"  letter  dated  AprU  26,  1974,  Sena- 
tor Buckley  set  forth  proposed  amendments 
to  3.  1639  relating  to  "Protection  of  the 
Bights  and  Privacy  of  Parents  and  Students" 
(Sec.  613).  In  general,  the  National  School 
Boards  Association  believes  that  the  Intent 
of  the  amendment  Is  meritorious,  but  that 
operationally  its  accopipUshment  will  gen- 
erate unacceptable  confusion  because  of  the 
complicated  legislative  language  and  local 
administrative  conditions  associated  with 
the  approach  taken  in  the  amendment.  We 
have  been  in  contact  with  the  Senator  and 
he  has  some  of  our  specific  concerns  under 
advisement.  Those  concerns  are  outlined 
below: 

1.  The  amendment  requires  that  parents 
have  the  right  of  access  to  their  child's 
school  files  and  that  their  consent  be  ob- 
tained prior  to  release  of  such  files  to  third 
parties  (with  certain  exceptions).  However, 
if  the  rights  of  students  are  distinguishable 
from  the  rights  of  parents,  and  If  the  asser- 
tion of  those  rights  should  not  be  solely  de- 
pendent upon  parental  wUllngnesB,  the 
amendment  should  give  students  an  Inde- 
pendent right  of  access  to,  and  consent  with 
respect  to  the  dlrulgence  of,  their  files.  At 
the  same  time,  It  may  be  advisable  to  Impoee 
a  minimal  age,  such  as  15  years,  at  which 
the  child's  Independent  rights  would  attach. 

2.  The  amendment  requires  that  school 
authorities  provide  parents  with  student  files 
within  thirty  days  after  the  request  Is  made. 
In  many  instances,  records  may  have  to  be 
screened   In  order  to  delete  references   to 
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third  persons,  or  the  records  sought  may  be 
stored  In  a  central  school  district  file  or  at 
the  state  level.  Accordingly,  while  adminis- 
trative footdragglng  can  not  be  condoned, 
compUance  in  many  Instances  wUl  not  be 
possible  unless  the  time  limit  is  extended  to 
46  days — and  preferably  60  days. 

3.  Subsection  (b)  of  the  amendment  pro- 
vides that  no  student  "participating  In  an  ap- 
plicable program"  shaU  be  required  to  under- 
go  medical,   psychological,  et  cetera,  exam- 
inations   without    parental    consent.    This 
means   that    if   a   state   or   local   agency    is 
operating  an  examination  program  of  that 
kind  and  is  not  receiving  federal  aid,  consent 
is  not  required.  But  if  the  education  agency 
is    receiving    ESEA    II    library    funds,    for 
example,  then  consent  Is  required.  The  basis 
for  this  distinction  Is  difficult  to  tinderstand. 
Since  the  examination  in  question  would  be 
pursuant  solely  to  a  state  program  author- 
ized  and   perhaps   mandated   by   state   law, 
federal  legislation  would  be  Inappropriate  In 
either  case  as  a  matter  of  policy.  However, 
a   different   situation   may   arise   when   the 
education  agency  includes  such  an  examina- 
tion as  part  of  one  of  Its  federal  programs. 
If  the  latter  situation  is  a  proper  area  for 
federal   Involvement,   then   the   overbreadth 
of  subsection  (b)  (I)  can  be  corrected  If,  after 
the  words  "no  student"  the  words  "partici- 
pating In"  are  deleted  and  the  words  ",  as 
a  part  of,"  are  substituted  In  lieu  thereof. 
4.  Subsection  (b)  of  the  amendment  also 
prohibits  the  participation  of  any  student  In 
an   applicable   program  which  involves  any 
research  or  experimental  project  without  the 
consent   of   the   student's   parent.   Research 
and  experimental  project  Is  then  defined  as 
"includes  but  Is  not  hmlted  to,  any  program 
or   project   designed   to  explore  or  develop 
new  or  unproven  teaching  methods  or  tech- 
niques,   or   to   explore   or   develop   teaching 
techniques  or  courses  affecting  the  social  de- 
velopment, personal  behavior,  or  values  of 
the  student."  Given  the  broad  brush  of  the 
above   definition,   quite   conceivably   almost 
any   classroom   effort   would  be   subject   to 
chaUenge  on  the  grounds  of  'new"  pedagogi- 
cal style  or  personal  Impact  upon  particular 
students.  But  even  at  some  point  short  of 
a  literal  application,  the  above  definition  will 
grind    public    education    into    a    stultifying 
routine  rather  than  the  creative  experience 
which  It  should  present  for  children.  And,  to 
the  extent  any  innovation  is  challenged  there 
Is  some  question  whether  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  will  make 
nationally  or  community  based  judgments  as 
to  new  techniques  or  definitions  of  student 
values.  In  either  case  It  is  also  questionable 
whether  the  federal  government  can  or  ought 
to  be  Involved  In  deciding  questions  relating 
to  "social  development,  personal  behavior,  or 
values  of  the  student."  The  requirement  of 
individual  pmrental  consent  to  all  programs 
raises  other  questions  of  federal  poUcy.  We 
now  have  federally  mandated  state  advisory 
committees,  local  advisory  committees,  and 
even    In   some   programs,   school   by   school 
parental  committees.  That  amendment  adds 
yet  another  layer  to  the  existing  stream  of 
administrative    costs   and   formaUtles    asso- 
ciated with  school  board  policy  Implemen- 
tation. One  might  begin  to  ponder  the  role 
of  the  taxpayer  voter  in  our  education  sys- 
tem after  one  more  review  Is  added  on  top 
of    the    governmental    structure    which    he 
elects  to  represent  him.  Although  this  re- 
striction  only  applies  to  federal   programs 
( which  In  Itself  Is  perplexing,  Inasmuch  that 
If  restrictions  on  experimentation  is  the  ob- 
ject sought,  the  source  of  funds  should  be 
Irrelevant),  that  too  Is  overboard.  If  such  a 
restriction  is  really  advisable,  It  should  only 
be  applied  to  ESEA  "ntle  III  programs,  which 
are  designed  for  experimental  purposes,  and 
not  to  programs  such  as  ESEA  Title  I  or 
NDEA  III,  which  are  not  Intended  to  ex- 
pose the  child  to  Umovatlve  techniques  on 
other  than  a  random  or  Incidental  basis. 


5.  Subsection  (c)  reqxilres  parental  con- 
sent for  the  release  of  personal  data,  except 
In  certain  Instances,  Including  the  "order  of 
administrative  agencies  having  the  power  of 
subpoena."  It  would  appear  that  a  federal 
agency,  which  Is  so  empowered  can  by-pass 
the  amendment  merely  by  Issuing  a  gen->ral 
order  applicable  to  aU  students  who.  for  ex- 
ample, attend  a  particular  school,  are  In- 
volved In  particular  activities,  etc.  While  in- 
vestigations by  federal  officials  may  be  nec- 
essary In  certain  circumstances,  if  the  scope 
of  the  above  exception  is  as  broad  as  we  sug- 
gest, then  the  basic  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  defeated. 

6.  SubsecUon  (c)  (4)  of  the  amendment  re- 
quires that  a  list  of  all  persons  or  agencies 
desiring  access  to  a  student's  records  shall 
be  maintained  in  that  student's  file.  Al- 
though parents,  students,  and  certain  school 
officials  should  have  access  to  that  list,  oth- 
er persons  or  agencies  should  not — lest  the 
student  be  characterized  by  the  Innuendo  of 
previous  searchers  of  his  files. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  finan- 
cial costs  of  producing  records,  Implementing 
parental  consent  procedures  for  innovation 
and  divulgence  of  Information,  and  main- 
taining Information  requests  lists  are  sub- 
ordinate to  the  primary  objective  sought  by 
the  amendment — but  should  be  taken  into 
account  nevertheless.  Unfortunately,  we  do 
not  have  ample  time  to  develop  cost  figures. 
In  summation,  we  urge  that  you  withhold 
support  for  the  amendment,  unless  the  above 
described  problems  are  resolved. 
Sincerely, 

AtJCUST  W.  Stkinhilbe*, 
Assistant  Executive  Director,  Office  of 
Federal  Relations. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  en- 
thusiastic about  the  amendment,  but  it 
does  have  some  merit.  Section  (b)  coti- 
cems  me. 

The  amendment  disturbs  me  in  that  it 
states  that: 

No  student  shall  be  required  to  under- 
go ..  .  testing  without  prior  written  consent 
of  the  student's  parents  in  any  project. 

The  thought  I  have  Is  that  if  the  Sen- 
ator would  vrithdraw  that  section  (b), 
we  could  decide  the  fate  of  his  amend- 
ment by  voice  vote,  and  my  voice  would 
be  saying  "aye"  or  If  he  Insists  on  leav- 
ing it  in.  which  from  my  side  of  the  aisle 
I  do  not  recommend.  I  would  have  to  ask 
for  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  amendment  could  be  taken 
to  conference,  but  the  administration 
has  grave  problems  with  other  parts  of 
it.  Having  reviewed  the  administration's 
wishes,  I  believe  they  would  be  suscep- 
tible to  handling  it  In  conference.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  want  my  colleague  to  feel 
we  have  written  letters  of  love  that  we 
are  going  to  preserve  all  of  it.  I  think  the 
administration's  suggestions  do  not 
change  Its  fundamental  thrust,  but 
takes  certain  precautions.  I  hope  In  con- 
ference we  can  work  It  out  that  way. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  wIU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
serious  questions  about  subsection  (c) 
which  I  think  runs  contrary  to  a  great 
many  Federal  policies  and  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  student.  I  intend  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  either  delete  that  sec- 
tion or  to  modify  It  substantiaUy  in  sev- 
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eral  ways.  I  just  want  to  let  my  friend 
from  Rhode  Island  realize  that.  I  hope 
to  have  a  chance  to  have  an  exchange 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York  con- 
cerning that. 

As  I  understand  subsection  (c).  It 
would  prevent  a  high  school  from  giving 
to  a  bank  that  wants  to  send  out  infor- 
mation about  its  loan  program  to  stu- 
dents, the  names  and  addresses  of  stu- 
dents without  consent  of  the  students' 
parents.  I  cannot  imderstand  this  over- 
protectionism  to  the  point  that  it  could 
not  offer  to  those  students  information 
about  Federal  loan  funds.  One  could  not 
get  the  names  and  addresses  of  students 
in  one's  State  to  get  them  the  informa- 
tion of  the  opportunities  available  under 
the  Federal  student  loan  program. 

Under  subsection  (c),  if  I  were  a  pro- 
bation officer,  I  could  not  sit  down  and 
talk  with  the  teacher  to  get  personal  in- 
formation from  the  teacher  about  the 
student  who  was  subject  to  a  criminal 
process.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Sen- 
ator realizes  how  many  cases  go  through 
the  juvenile  courts  these  days,  but  it  is  a 
fantastic  number. 

So  I  hope  the  Senator  does  not  think 
this  is  going  to  breeze  through  without 
any  debate. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  on  his  time. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  argument  is  a  paper  tiger.  We 
are  talking  about  invasion  of  personal, 
private  data.  My  amendment  does  not 
affect  matters  of  public  record,  which 
may  be  names  and  addresses  of  people 
who  happen  to  be  students  in  a  school. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Let  me  read  from  sub- 
section (c)  : 

Permitting  the  release  of  records  or  flies 
(or  personal  Information  contained  therein) 
of  students  without  the  written  consent  of 
their  parents  to  any  individual,  agency,  or 
organization  .  .  . 

Does  the  Senator  interpret  that  to 
mean  a  bank  could  not  say,  "Give  me  the 
names  and  addresses  of  your  graduating 
seniors?"  Does  the  Senator  interpret 
that  to  mean  a  probation  oflQcer  could 
not  get  information  from  teachers  or  the 
Bles  that  would  help  a  juvenile  accused 
of  a  crime? 

As  prosecuting  attorney,  I  can  tell  the 
Senator  that  probation  ofiOcers  need  such 
information  to  help  the  students.  I  think 
this  Is  a  shotgun  approach.  I  applaud  the 
Senator's  desire  to  protect  students,  but 
we  are  overprotectlng  in  this  way  with 
regard  to  many  activities  in  a  school.  I 
do  not  want  to  hurt  any  student,  but  we 
are  not  going  to  be  able  to  help  him  with 
this  amendment.  That  Is  the  trouble  with 
it. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  believe  the  parents 
have  as  much  interest  in  protecting  their 
child  as  does  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 
but  the  Senator  Is  reading  into  the 
amendment  the  inclusion  of  the  simple 
listing  of  names  and  addresses  in  a  stu- 
dent's records  and  files. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  happy  to  know 
that,  but  how  does  a  probation  officer 
go  about  getting  that  information?  I  saw 
a  lot  of  probation  officers  as  district  at- 
torney. If  they  were  to  have  to  go  to 
busy  juvenile  court  judges  and  subpena 


that  information,  or  if  they  want  to  talk 
to  teachers,  they  are  not  going  to  get  it. 
I  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  subsection 
(c) .  What  is  the  necessity  for  it? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  described  it  in  my 
statement.  The  fact  that  this  informa- 
tion gets  leaked  out  all  over  the  place  is 
injurious  to  the  chUd.  It  haunts  chil- 
dren in  their  later  lives.  I  think  we  ought 
to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  18  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  some  time  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  New  York  some  questions? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  The  Senator  from  New 
York,  I  think,  should  be  complimented 
on  this  amendment.  I  think  it  is  long 
overdue.  I  do  not  share  the  concerns  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska.  Having  been  a 
public  defender,  I  do  not  think  a  proba- 
tion officer  should  be  able  to  sit  down  and 
talk  with  teachers  about  these  matters. 
They  think  they  are  psychologists  and 
psychiatrists,  and  they  do  more  harm  to 
the  chUd  than  they  help  him.  But  my 
objection  relates  to  subsection  (b) . 

I  am  an  early  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment, but  I  think  subsection  (b)  should 
be  clarified  so  we  understand  what  it 
would  do.  In  that  section  it  says: 

No  student  shall,  as  a  part  of  any  applica- 
ble program,  be  required,  without  the  prior. 
Informed,  written  consent  of  the  student's 
parents,  to  participate  in  any  project,  pro- 
gram, or  course,  the  primary  purjwse  or  prin- 
cipal effect  of  which  is  to  affect  or  alter  the 
personal  behavior  or  personal  values  of  a  stu- 
dent, or  to  explore  and  develop  teaching  tech- 
niques or  courses  prlmarUy  Intended  to  af- 
fect such  behavior  and  values. 

If  that  were  to  be  misread,  it  could  be  a 
very,  very  restrictive  section. 

I  would  like,  for  the  record,  to  ask  a 
few  questions. 

Specifically,  in  a  school  for  the  deaf, 
will  a  project  designed  to  test  the  effec- 
tiveness of  a  new  audiology  machine  be 
termed  "research  and  experimentation" 
under  this  amendment? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Certainly  not.  This  is 
directed  toward  developing  new,  experi- 
mental educational  techniques.  Certain- 
ly, new  devices  for  helping — it  is  really  a 
medical  device — the  deaf  to  hear,  or  new 
research  Involving  such  things  as  "new 
math,"  traditional  courses — would  not  be 
affected  at  all  by  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Would  diagnostic  tests 
given  to  students  at  the  beginning  of  a 
course  In  order  to  gage  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  students  in  various 
academic  disciplines  be  considered  "re- 
search"? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  No:  this  is  normal  re- 
search; it  Is  not  experimental.  It  is  not 
research  Into  new  research  activities. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  So  it  is  not  intended  to 
really  alter  the  traditional  academic  dis- 
ciplines? The  Senator  is  not  going  after 
that? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  This  would  prevent  schools 
from  making  guinea  pigs  out  of  children 
and  delving  into  their  personal  attitudes 
and  their  attitudes  toward  their  families, 
as  has  been  done  in  many  schools 
throughout  the  United  States.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Yes. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  It  is  designed  to  prevent 
disclosure,  except  to  those  who  are  au- 
thorized to  receive  them,  of  personal  data 
about  these  children.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  personally  In  favor 
of  the  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor  the  amendment  concerning 
right  to  privacy  and  school  records  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Buckley  to  S.  1539, 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1974.  The  issue  of 
rights  to  privacy  of  public  school  pu- 
pils and  their  parents  is  one  which  has 
recently  become  highly  publicized  in 
many  different  circles,  but  it  Is  a  prob- 
lem that  has  long  been  with  us.  The  time 
has  come  to  do  something  about  It. 

This  amendment  would  accomplish 
several  worthy  objectives.  It  would  give 
parents  of  pubUc  schoolchildren  the 
right  of  access  to  their  minor  children's 
school  records.  Importantly,  parents 
would  be  able  to  challenge  any  part  of 
the  contents  of  the  records  for  their  au- 
thenticity. The  only  persons  having  ac- 
cess to  those  records  in  addition  to  the 
parents  would  be  school  officials,  the 
board  of  education,  and  officials  at  a 
school  to  which  the  pupil  might  be 
transferring.  In  order  for  any  other 
person  to  have  access  to  the  records, 
the  parents  must  give  their  written  per- 
mission and  the  permission  form  would 
then  become  a  part  of  the  student's 
permanent  record.  In  addition,  no  stu- 
dent could  participate  in  any  medical 
or  psychological  testing  program  with- 
out the  prior,  informed,  and  written  con- 
sent of  his  parents.  Parents  of  the  pu- 
pils would  be  able  to  review  any  and  all 
instructional  materials  that  are  used  by 
their  child's  teacher. 

One  of  the  primary  aspects  of  this  new 
legislation  is  the  provision  stating  that 
the  schools,  through  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, the  principal,  or  the  teacher,  would 
bear  the  burden  for  informing  the  par- 
ents and  students  of  their  rights  and  for 
keeping  them  fully  posted  at  all  times  of 
anything  that  would  come  within  the 
scope  of  this  legislation.  The  penalties 
for  noncompliance  with  this  act  would 
be  a  loss  of  the  Federal  funds  that  had 
been  made  available  to  the  school. 

Much  of  the  controversy  concerning 
these  school  records  centers  around  the 
use  of  classroom  questionnaires  that  are 
financed  by  governmental  grants,  often 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  or  a  similar  agency  at  the 
state  or  local  levels  of  government.  These 
questionnaires  are  thinly  disguised  as 
"research  projects,"  although  in  actual- 
ity they  often  amount  to  highly  objec- 
tionable invasions  of  the  psychological 
privacy  of  schoolchildren.  Oftentimes, 
the  students  are  told  that  the  responses 
they  give  are  classified  and  will  not  be 
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used  for  any  other  purpose  than  to 
gather  and  analyze  statistical  data  on 
the  educational  situation  in  the  public 
schools.  However,  it  has  been  too  often 
demonstrated  that  these  data  stand 
strong  possibilities  of  being  incorporated 
into  computerized  data  banks  or  in  other 
ways  being  disseminated  to  persons  not 
connected  with  the  educational  process. 

The  questionnaires  usually  cover  many 
aspects  of  the  student's  personal  life  and 
personality.  The  categories  cover  the 
Student's  attitudes  toward  his  home  and 
family,  his  school  and  teachers,  his  feel- 
ings about  himself,  and  his  feelings  about 
his  peers  and  classmates.  It  is  my  belief 
that  no  governmental  agency  has  any 
business  conducting  such  inquiries  unless 
the  parents  of  the  children  are  made 
fully  aware  of  the  subject  matter  of  the 
Inquiry  and  subsequently  give  their  full 
consent.  The  situation  now  is  that  chil- 
dren are  rarely  given  a  free  and  unprej- 
udiced choice  of  answering  or  not  an- 
swering the  questionnaires.  In  addition, 
parents  would  be  able  to  request  to  re- 
view their  children's  school  records  and 
would  have  the  right  to  challenge  any 
adverse  content. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  ask  soon 
for  unanimous  consent  that  some  of  these 
questionnaires  and  summaries  of  ques- 
tionnaires be  reprinted  in  the  Record. 
However,  I  do  wish  to  read,  for  purposes 
of  emphasis,  some  of  the  more  offensive 
questions  although  they  are  all  certainly 
in  that  category.  The  examples  that  I  use 
are  from  public  schools  in  the  States  of 
Maryland  and  New  Jersey,  although 
there  exists  strong  evidence  that  these 
unfortunate  practices  know  no  geo- 
graphical boundaries.  Practically  all  of 
the  questions  can  be  answered  with  a 
yes  or  no  or  multiple  choice  answer. 
There  is  no  room  for  explaining  an 
answer : 

HDMi:  AND  FAMILY  SITUATION 

Are  you  an  important  person  to  your 
family? 

Would  you  like  to  run  away  from  home? 

Are  your  parents  strict  or  lenient? 

Do  you  often  argue  with  your  parents? 

What  types  of  appliances,  books,  furnish- 
ings, and  leisure  faculties  do  you  have  in 
your  home? 

SELF  -EVALUATION 

Do  you  admire  students  who  are  bright? 
Can  you  give  a  good  talk  in  front  of  people? 
Do  you  wish  you  were  a  different  chUd? 
Do  you  feel  lonely  very  often? 
Are  you  one  of  the  last  to  be  chosen  for 
games? 
Do  you  like  being  Just  what  you  are? 

SCHOOL:}   AMD   TEACH^IS 

Are  some  students  favored  over  others  by 
your  teachers? 

Do  most  other  students  want  to  go  to 
school? 

Who  are  your  three  best  friends  (complete 
names)  ? 

For  what  reasons  have  you  been  scolded  In 
class? 

How  do  you  rate  your  teachers  to  other 
teachers  at  your  grade  level? 

Do  you  ever  miss  school  or  a  class  simply 
because  you  do  not  wish  to  go? 

Does  a  diploma  from  your  school  mean  that 
you  behaved  yourself  or  that  you  really 
learned  something? 

PE!*S   AND   CLASSMATXS 

Do  you  have  many  friends? 

Does  being  with  other  chUdren  bother  you? 


Is  it  easy  for  you  to  make  friends? 

Do  other  chUdren  get  you  Into  trouble  at 
school? 

Would  you  rather  play  with  friends  who 
are  younger  than  you  or  older  than  you? 

I  certainly  believe  that  this  Is  most 
important  legislation  smd  that  the  Con- 
gress should  act  wisely  and  In  a  forth- 
right manner  to  recognize  the  rights  to 
privacy  of  public  schoolchildren  and 
their  parents.  I  am  particularly  im- 
pressed by  the  strong  bipartisan  support 
that  this  amendment  has  received  from 
msmbsrs  of  Congress  and  from  many 
public  and  private  sectors  of  our  society. 
I  urge  tlie  Senate  to  adopt  this  Buckley 
amendment  to  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1974. 

In  my  mind  school  officials  should  not 
he  Ellovred  to  maintain  any  records  out- 
side of  the  reach  of  parents,  much  less 
records  of  such  a  personal  nature  as 
those  that  we  have  seen.  A  parent  has 
every  right  to  know  exactly  what  infor- 
mation is  being  collected  concerning  his 
children,  and  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment  constitute  what  I  feel  are 
minimum  considerations  in  the  protec- 
tion of  that  right.  While  the  measures 
provided  for  are  strong,  I  feel  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  issue  well  justifies  the 
approach.  The  parent  must  have  ulti- 
mate responsibility  for  the  well  being  of 
his  children.  This  amendment  recognizes 
that  responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  questionnaire  from  the 
Hackensack  Public  Schools  of  Hacken- 
sack.  New  Jersey,  be  submitted  for  re- 
production in  the  Record.  In  addition, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tran- 
script of  a  press  conference  held  on 
April  19,  1974,  by  an  organization  known 
as  Parents  Who  Care,  based  in  Wheaton, 
Md.,  which  recounts  this  problem  in 
greater  detail  also  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Hackensack  Public  Schools, 

HackeTiaack,  NJ. 
Leakning  Experienci:  Moduui — Pannt  Meter 
HiLLExs  School 

STUDENT     A'l'ri'l'UUZ     INVENTORT 


Name 

Boy    Qlrl LEM Grade 

Date 

Directions:  Listen  carefully  to  each  ques- 
tion and  decide  how  you  think  and  feel.  If 
you  don't  understand  a  question,  ask  about 
it.  Answer  each  question  by  drawing  a  circle 
around  either  "yes"  or  "no". 
Responses 

Attitude  Toward  Home  and  Family:  yes,  5; 
no,  3. 

Attitude  Toward  Peers:  yes,  6:  no,  6. 

Attitude  Toward  Self:  yes,  12:  no,  9. 

Attitude  Toward  School  and  Teachers: 
yes,  13;  no,  6. 

SCHOOL    AND    TEACHERS 

(Yes  or  No  Answers) 

1.  Are  your  teachers  interested  In  things 
you  do  at  home? 

a.  Do  your  teachers  give  you  work  that  Is 
too  hard? 

3.  Is  the  LEM  a  happy  place  for  you  to  be? 

4.  Do  you  like  to  read  at  school? 

5.  When  you  don't  understand  something, 
are  you  afraid  to  ask  your  teacher? 

6.  Do  you  like  to  paint  pictures  at  school? 

7.  Do  you  like  to  write  stories  at  acbool? 


8.  Does  your  teacher  help  you  with  your 
work  when  you  need  help? 

9.  Do  you  like  doing  arithmetic  problems 
at  school? 

10.  Do  you  wish  you  were  In  a  different 
class  that  was  not  In  LEM? 

11.  Do  you  like  to  learn  about  science? 

12.  Does  the  LEM  have  too  many  rules? 

13.  Do  you   always  have   to  do  what  the 
other  children  want  to  do? 

14.  Do  you  like  the  other  children  in  the 
LEM? 

15.  Do   your   teachers   like   some   children 
better  than  others? 

16.  Do  other  people  at  school  reaUy  care 
about  you? 

17.  Are  you  proud  to  be  in  the  LEM? 

18.  Do  you   often   get  a  chance  to  make 
decisions  with  others  in  yoxir  group? 

19.  Do  you  tell  people  that  you  Uke  the 
LEM? 

SELT 

(Yes  or  No  Answers) 

1.  Do  you  often  get  sick  at  school? 

2.  Can  you  give  a  good  talk  in  front  of 
people? 

3.  Do  you  wish  you  were  younger? 

4.  Do  you  wish  you  were  older? 

5.  Do  you  often  feel  happy  in  school? 

6.  Are  you  a  good  reader? 

7.  Do  you  wish  you  were  a  different  child? 

8.  Can  you  wait  your  turn  easUy? 

9.  Are  you  good  in  your  schoolwork? 
IC.  Are  you  a  good  child? 

11.  Are  you  one  of  the  last  to  be  chosen 
f.T  games? 

12.  Do  you  feel  lonely  very  often? 

13.  If  you  have  something  to  say,  do  you 
usually  say  it? 

14.  Do  you  like  the  teacher  to  ask  you  ques- 
tions in  front  of  the  other  chUdren? 

15.  Do  the  other  children  In  the  class  think 
you're  a  good  worker? 

16.  Do  you  find  it  hard  to  talk  to  your 
group? 

17.  Are  most  children  able  to  finish  their 
schoolwork  more  quickly  than  you? 

18.  Do  you  often  act  silly  Just  so  people 
wUl  pay  attention  to  you? 

19.  Do  you  like  most  of  the  people  you 
know? 

20.  Can  you  be  depended  on? 

21.  Do  you  like  being  Just  what  you  are? 

PEEKS 

(Yes  or  No  Answers) 

1.  Do  other  chUdren  get  you  Into  trouble  at 
school? 

2.  Do  you  have  to  do  what  the  other  chU- 
dren want  to  do? 

3.  Do  you  like  the  other  children  in  the 
LEM? 

4.  Do  other  children  In  the  LEM  like  you? 

5.  Do  you  always  let  other  children  have 
their  way? 

6.  Do  you  have  many  friends? 

7.  Are  other  chUdren  often  mean  to  you? 

8.  Do  your  friends  usually  do  as  you  say? 

9.  Does  being  with  other  chUdren  bother 
you? 

10.  Is  it  easy  for  you^to  make  friends? 

1 1 .  Would  you  rather  play  with  friends  who 
are  younger  than  you? 

HOME    AND   FAMILT 

(Yes  or  no  answers) 

1.  Are  you  an  important  person  to  your 
family? 

2.  Do  you  have  certain  responsibilities  at 
ho-      T 

3.  Do  you  tell  your  family  when  you  are 
mad  at  them?  ^ 

4.  Would  you  like  to  run  away  from  home? 

5.  Is  It  pleasant  to  stay  at  home  on  days 
when  there  Is  no  school? 

6.  Do  you  get  upset  easily  at  home? 

7.  Do  brothers  and  sisters  prevent  you  from 
being  happy? 

8.  Do  your  parents  tblnk  school  Is  impor- 
tant? 
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Statkicxnt  bt  a  CoAunoif  or  Concdinkd 
Pakemts  From  Eicht  Maetiano  Couktiks 
REFBESXNnNO  Fivx  CmzKMS  Organizations 
ON  Invasion  of  Pwvact  bt  Mabtiand  Pub- 

UC    SCHOOLA 

Good  Morning:  My  name  is  Malcolm  Law- 
rence. I  am  Director  of  Public  Relations  for 
Parents  Who  Care,  a  Montgomery  County 
citizens  group  founded  In  October  1971.  In 
addition  to  the  Parents  Who  Care  group,  I 
speak  today  on  behalf  of  individuals  from 
seven  other  counties  in  Maryland  represent- 
ing four  other  citizens  organizations. 

I  should  like  to  Introduce  the  other  mem- 
lers  of  the  group. 

Mrs.  Jean  Carter,  from  Howard  County, 
representing  Citizens  Advocating  Responsi- 
ble Education  (CARE) . 

Mrs.  Pat  Dunlap,  from  Prince  Georges 
County,  representing  Citizens  for  Commu- 
nity Schools  (CCS) . 

Mrs.  Margaret  Kuhn.  from  Prince  Georges 
County,  representing  Guardians  for  Tradi- 
tional Education. 

Th»  remaining  Individuals  represent  the 
Maryland  Committee  for  Public  Disclosure 
in  Education:  they  are: 

Mr.  James  E.  English,  from  Allegany 
County. 

Mrs.  Gloria  Donohue,  from  Anne  Arundel 
County. 

Mrs.  Betty  Fahey,  from  North  Baltimore 
City. 

Mrs.  Isabel  Fox,  from  West  Baltimore  City. 

Mrs.  Rita  Ann  Ayd,  from  Baltimore  County. 

Mrs.  Jo  Ann  Sprlggs,  from  Carroll  County. 

Mrs.  Bctfbara  M.  Morris,  from  Howard 
Coxmty. 

I  have  a  statement  to  make,  following 
which  we  shall  be  happy  to  entertain  ques- 
tions. 

The  United  States  Constitution  guarantees 
to  the  American  citizen  a  number  of  funda- 
mental rights  that  can  not  be  infringed  by 
the  federal  or  state  governments  without 
compelling  justification.  These  rights  in- 
clude the  right  to  marry,  the  right  to  bear 
children  and  to  maintain  a  family,  the  right 
to  control  one's  own  body,  and  the  right  to 
direct  the  upbringing  of  one's  children. 

The  essence  of  these  rights  Is  that  they 
are  so  basic  to  personal  liberty  that  they 
merit  a  high  level  of  protection  from  Inva- 
sions by  the  state.  The  rights  we  have  cited 
are  sometimes  described  as  "fundamental" 
or  "natural"  rights  Inherent  in  American 
tradition  ch-  Western  values;  sometimes  they 
are  based  upon  the  14th  Amendment's  guar- 
antee of  liberty  or  the  9th  Amendment's  res- 
ervation of  rights  to  the  people;  in  other 
cases  such  rights  are  based  on  common  law 
principles.  Whatever  the  basis,  it  is  clear 
that  parents,  as  part  of  their  right  to  raise 
a  family,  retain  basic  decision-making  au- 
thority and  responsibility  concerning  their 
children's  education  that  cannot  be  abridged 
by  the  states  whether  by  direct  exclusion  of 
the  parents  or  by  Indirect  exclusion  through 
the  withholding  of  crucial  information  about 
their  children. 

We  have  called  this  press  conference  today 
to  express  publicly  our  strong  objections  to 
materials  and  practices  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  State  of  Maryland  which  we  feel  con- 
stitute invasions  of  privacy  of  both  students 
and  parents.  It  is  our  view  that  many  teach- 
ers are  similarly  in  opposition  to  these  ma- 
terials and  practices,  but  are  unwilling  to 
openly  denounce  them  for  fear  of  reprisal  or 
dismissal  from  the  public  school  system.  We 
are  urging  the  Governor  of  Maryland  to  take 
Immediate  steps  to  safeguard  the  rights  of 
students,  the  parents,  and  the  teachers. 

Our  leading  candidate  for  removal  from 
Maryland  public  schools  is  an  extensive  ques- 
tionnaire which  has  Just  been  given  to  more 
than  7.000  students  in  Howard  County.  The 
questionnaire  was  given  as  part  of  a  resettrcb 
project  administered  by  the  Center  for  the 
Social  Organization  of  Schools  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  funded  by  a  9200,000  grant 


from  the  National  Institute  of  Education  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  (Contract  No.  NE-C-0O-3-On4) . 
Last  year  7,300  studento  in  grades  4,  5,  0.  8, 
and  11  were  surveyed.  This  year,  between 
February  1  and  March  15,  the  same  students 
were  given  a  follow-up  survey.  For  each 
class  tested,  a  team  of  trained  administrators 
from  Johns  Hopkins  University  marched  in; 
the  teacher  was  asked  to  leave  the  class;  and 
the  students  were  handed  a  17-page  ques- 
tionnaire and  told,  "This  is  not  a  test.  There 
are  no  right  or  wrong  answers.  Your  answers 
will  not  be  given  to  your  teachers  or  anyone 
who  knows  you." 

According  to  a  Dccemlier  1873  report  of 
the  Center  for  Social  Organization  of  Schools, 
the  Johns  Hopkins  study  is  designed  to  "in- 
vestigate the  effects  of  open  environment 
schools  on  student  reactions  to  school  life, 
student  self-reliance,  student  abUlty  to  make 
realistic  Judgments,  and  student  achieve- 
ment on  standard  tests  of  academic  per- 
formance." A  January  14,  1974  memorandum 
from  the  Howard  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools  to  Directors,  Supervisors,  and  Prin- 
cipals reported  that  three  evaluating  teams 
will  operate  in  Howard  County  schools  this 
year:  the  fifth  year  of  a  program  being  con- 
ducted by  the  University  of  Maryland,  the 
project  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  a 
study  of  the  entire  school  system  to  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  Institute  of  Field  Studies  of 
Columbia  University.  The  Columbia  study 
was  described  as  a  survey  of  data  produced 
by  the  Maryland  and  Hopkins  surveys,  with 
the  purpose  of  synthesizing  these  and  other 
findings  to  come  up  with  "recommendations 
for  future  development  of  the  school  system." 

Three  weeks  ago.  representatives  from  our 
groups  called  on  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  to  obtain  more  information  on 
the  scope  of  these  projects  and  to  learn 
where  else  these  programs  were  either  being 
undertaken  or  envisaged.  The  spokesman  for 
the  NIE  did  not  shed  any  further  light  on 
the  Johns  Hopkins  survey  and  refused  to 
respond  to  the  question  as  to  whether  NIE 
was  also  financing  the  University  of  Mary- 
land and  Columbia  University  projects. 

I  should  like  at  this  point  to  give  the  sub- 
stance of  a  number  of  questions  from  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  survey.  We  have 
divided  the  questions  into  three  general 
categories:  1)  Family  Situation,  2)  Self- 
Evaluation,  and  3)  Feelings  and  Attitudes 
toward  the  School  and  Teachers. 

First,  Family  Situation: 

The  student  Is  asked  how  most  decisions 
about  him  are  made  in  the  family. 

How  much  a  part  he  plays  in  the  decisions. 

How  far  in  school  his  father  went. 

How  far  in  school  his  mother  went. 

Whether  his  parents  are  strict  or  lenient. 

If  his  parents  want  him  to  follow  their  di- 
rections even  If  he  disagrees  with  their 
reasons. 

Whether  his  parents  often  worry  that  he 
is  up  to  something  they  won't  like. 

Whether  his  parents  disapprove  when  he 
disagrees  with  them  In  the  presence  of  their 
friends. 

The  student  Is  asked  whether  he  knows 
why  he  is  supposed  to  do  what  his  parents 
tell  him  to  do. 

Whether  he  has  a  lot  of  loud  arguments 
with  his  parents  about  their  rules  and  de- 
cisions regarding  his  activities. 

And  whether  his  parents  treat  him  more 
like  a  little  kid  than  an  adult. 

The  student  Is  asked  if  his  parents  have 
definite  rules  relating  to  the  following 
activities: 

The  time  to  be  in  at  night  on  weekends; 

The  time  to  be  In  on  school  nights; 

Time  spent  watching  television; 

Going  around  with  certain  boys; 

Going  around  with  certain  girls; 

Eating  dinner  with  the  family; 

Using  the  telephone; 

Clothing: 


Hairstyle; 

Church  attendance; 

Household  chores; 

Returning  home  from  school; 

Smoking; 

Age  for  starting  to  date; 

Going  steady;  and 

Frequency  of  dating. 

The  student  is  asked  to  answer  YES  or  NO 
as  to  whether  the  following  Items  are  in  his 
home: 

Telephone; 

Two  telephones; 

Vacuum  cleaner: 

Stereo  hl-fl  hecord  player; 

Air  conditioner; 

Electric  dishwasher; 

Your  own  family  washing  machine; 

Your  own  family  clothes  dryer; 

Dictionary; 

EncycIop>edia; 

Daily  newspaper; 

Three  or  more  magazine  subscriptions; 

Black  and  white  TV: 

Color  TV; 

Car; 

Second  car; 

Two  bathrooms; 

Tape  recorder; 

Home  movie  projector; 

Home  slide  projector; 

Typewriter; 

Piano;  and 

Skis  or  golf  clubs. 

The  organizations  represented  here  todav 
consider  these  questions  on  the  family  sit- 
uation to  be  clear  invasions  of  privacy  of  the 
student  and  of  the  home  by  the  school  sys- 
tem. Whatever  the  purpose  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  questionnaire,  we  strongly 
protest  against  this  typ«  of  probing  Into  the 
personal  affairs  of  the  student  and  his  fam- 
Uy  life. 

Let  us  turn  next  to  the  category  of  self- 
evaluation  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  question- 
naire: 

Here,  the  student  Is  asked  whether  he  pre- 
tends to  be  busy  In  class  when  he  Is  really 
Just  wasting  time. 

Whether  being  popular  with  other  people 
his  age  Is  more  important  than  anything 
else  to  him. 

If  someone  often  has  to  tell  him  what  to 
do. 

If  he  admires  students  who  are  very  bright . 

When  he  doesn't  know  the  answer,  If  he 
will  try  to  fake  It  rather  than  say  he  doesn't 
know. 

Whether  be  will  usually  give  In  because  be 
doesn't  want  to  upset  his  friends. 

If  be  is  known  as  a  person  who  will  dare 
to  be  different. 

If  be  knew  the  teacher  was  not  going  to 
collect  bis  homework,  whether  be  would  no 
his  best. 

Whether  be  gets  blamed  for  things  that 
are  not  really  his  fault. 

The  student  Is  asked  if  the  best  way  to 
get  ahead  in  life  Is  to  be  nice  to  all  people. 

Whether  he  likes  to  be  by  himself  because 
be  has  a  lot  of  things  he  likes  to  do  alone. 

Whether  he  feels  uncomfortable  If  he  dle- 
ag;rees  with   what  his  friends  think. 

If  the  student  sometimes  feels  angry  whe>i 
be  doesn't  get  bis  way. 

If  it  would  be  hard  for  him  to  face  the 
"cold,  cruel  world." 

If  he  can  say  "No"  when  his  friends  call 
him  to  do  something  with  them. 

He  Is  asked  whether  be  will  put  off  leav- 
ing bis  home  and  friends  for  aa  long  a-i 
possible. 

If  he  didn't  like  the  way  things  were  golnu 
In  a  group,  whether  he  would  hesitate  to  tell 
the  leader. 

Whether  be  really  cares  If  some  people 
don't  want  to  be  friends  with  him. 

Whether  be  tries  to  get  out  of  doing  work 
and  hopes  no  one  will  find  out. 

If  he  prefers  to  let  other  people  In  a  group 
make  the  decisions. 
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It  Is  our  view  that  this  line  of  self-evalua- 
tion, self-analysis,  self-criticism,  and  con- 
fession is  pure  and  simple  an  Invasion  of 
psychological  privacy  of  the  child.  Students 
of  all  ages  are  asked  to  direct  their  thoughts 
to  introspection  and  unwittingly  lay  bare 
tnejr  Inner-most  feelings  to  the  data  coUec- 
ior  for  whatever  purpose  he  may  wish  to 
r.iake  use  of  them. 

Our  third  and  final  category  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  test  deals  with  feelings  and  atti- 
tudes toward  the  school  and  teachers: 

The  student  is  asked  U  he  feels  lost  in 
scnool. 

If  he  feels  the  tension  build  up  in  him 
»  hen  he  is  in  school. 

If  he  often  does  not  know  what  he  is  sup- 
posed to  do. 

Whether  most  of  his  teachers  want  him 
to  do  things  their  way  and  not  his  own  way. 

Whether  his  teachers  tolerate  a  lot  of  ques- 
tions during  a  lesson. 

If  certain  students  In  his  classes  are  fa- 
vored by  the  teachers  more  than  the  rest. 

If  the  teachers  in  his  school  often  act  as 
If  they  are  always  right  and  he  is  wrong. 

Whether  he  is  considered  weird  when  he 
gets  involved  and  excited  in  his  classwork. 

If  he  daydreams  a  lot  in  class. 

Whether  he  wants  to  go  to  school. 

Whether  he  ever  does  anything  exciting  in 
class. 

If  be  counts  the  minutes  until  the  class 
ends. 

Whether  he  sits  on  the  floor  In  many  of  bis 
classes. 

Whether  most  other  students  want  to  go 
to  school. 

If  a  diploma  from  his  school  means  more 
that  you  behaved  yourself  than  that  you 
really  learned  something. 

He  is  asked  If  he  and  his  teachers  are :  ( 1 ) 
on  the  same  wave  length,  (2)  on  the  same 
planet,  (3)  somewhere  in  the  same  solar  sys- 
tem, or  (4)  In  two  different  worlds. 

If  his  classwork  is:  (1)  great  stuff,  (2) 
good  stuff,  (3)   OK,  or   (4)   dull  stuff. 

How  he  would  rate  the  ability  of  most  of 
his  teachers  compared  to  teachers  in  other 
schools  at  his  grade  level:  (1)  far  above 
average,  (2)  above  average,  (3)  average,  (4) 
below  average,  or    (5)    far  below  average. 

If  he  and  the  school  are :  ( l )  good  friends, 
(2)  friends,  (3)  distant  relatives,  (4) 
strangers,  or  (5)  enemies. 

The  student  Is  asked  to  provide  the  full 
names  of  his  three  best  friends. 

And  also  the  full  names  of  students  In 
the  following  categories: 

Very  popular  with  other  students; 

Independent; 

Hard  to  fool;  and 

Pools  around  in  class  Instead  of  working. 

The  student  is  queried  as  to  whether  he 
was  ever  scolded  In  class  lor; 

Fooling  around: 

Not  paying  attention; 

Fighting  in  class 

Talking  back  to  teachers 

Not  handing  in  enough  work; 

Telling  off  a  teacher;  and 

Shouting  or  laughing  out  loud. 

If  hf  ever  stayed  away  from  school  Just 
because  he  didn't  want  to  go:  (1)  never, 
(2)  1  or  2  days,  (3)  3  to  5  days,  or  (4)  more 
than  S  days. 

Whether  he  has  ever  cut  classes  Just  be- 
cause he  didn't  want  to  go  to  them: 
(1)  never,  (2)  1  or  2  classes,  (3)  3  to  5 
classes,  or  (4)  more  than  6  classes. 

A  lot  of  the  questions  In  the  Johns  Hopkins 
survey  relating  to  student  feelings  and  atti- 
tudes toward  school  and  teachers  are  simply 
absurd  and  a  sheer  waste  of  time  and  re- 
sources. Perhaps  the  most  ridiculous  ques- 
tion is  the  one  asking  students  to  rate 
teachers  in  other  schools  at  the  same  grade 
level.  Leaving  aside  the  ability  of  a  young 
student  to  evaluate  his  teachers,  how  could 
he  be  expected  to  compare  them  with 
teacbers    In    other    schools    whom    he    has 


neither  seen  nor  heard?  A  good  many  of  the 
queries  are  negative  in  tone;  in  our  Judgment 
they  foment  inner  frustrations  in  the  stu- 
dents and  create  student  animosity  toward 
the  teachers  and  the  particular  school  at- 
tended. As  I  have  Indicated,  the  regular  class- 
room teacher  is  not  involved  in  this  test  and 
is  therefore  unable  to  respond  or  even  know 
about  the  criticisms  by  the  students.  But 
the  most  damaging  questions  in  this  cate- 
gory are  those  which  extract  self-incrimina- 
ting information  from  the  students  them- 
selves on  truancy,  insolence,  and  other  im- 
proper activities  in  school.  Self-confessions 
by  students  on  such  things  as  fighting  In 
class  and  telling  off  the  teacher  provide  an 
evaluation  team  with  data  to  be  entered  into 
a  permanent  personality  record  classifying 
students  as  maladaptive,  aggressive,  anti- 
social, emotionally  disturbed,  and  predelin- 
quent. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  test  may  have  run  Its 
course  for  this  year  with  the  students,  but 
the  survey  continues  for  teachers  and  par- 
ents. We  are  asking  that  this  project  be 
withdrawn  forthwith  and  prevented  from 
spreading  to  other  counties  in  the  State  of 
Maryland. 

Our  second  candidate  for  removal  from 
Maryland  public  schools  is  a  questionnaire 
currently  being  administered  to  50  classes 
in  26  elementary  schools  in  Montgomery 
County.  This  survey,  which  is  being  financed 
by  the  Spencer  Foundation,  is  designed  to 
gain  Insight  into  students'  motives  and 
goals  and  likes  and  dislikes.  In  addition, 
assessment  of  the  children's  educational 
growth,  with  both  standard  academic 
measures  and  some  non-academic  measures, 
will  be  made  toward  the  end  of  the  school 
year.  According  to  an  explanatory  letter 
to  parents  by  a  psychologist  with  the  Psy- 
chological Services  Department  of  the  Mont- 
gomery County  Public  Schools  system,  "char- 
acteristics of  the  classroom  environment 
will  be  assessed  by  observers  in  a  series  of 
several  visits  during  the  year."  The 
information  gained  by  this  project  will  be 
sent  out  of  State  and  fed  into  computer 
data  banks  for  use  in  diagnosing  and  pre- 
scribing the  handling  of  students. 

Some  sample  questions  from  the  Spencer 
Foundation  survey  are : 

If  your  parents  tell  you  you're  acting  silly 
and  not  thinking  clearly,  it  Is  more  likely 
to  be:  (a)  because  of  something  you  did  or 
(b)  because  they  happen  to  be  feeling 
cranky? 

Suppose  your  parents  say  you  aren't  doing 
well  in  your  school  work.  Is  this  likely  to 
happen  to  you:  (a)  because  your  work  isn't 
very  good  or  (b)  because  they  are  feeling 
cranky? 

If  your  parents  tell  you  that  you  are  bright 
and  clever,  is  it  more  likely:  (a)  because  they 
are  feeling  good  or  (b)  because  of  something 
you  did? 

The  students  are  asked  to  answer  a  num- 
ber of  "I  think  I  am"  questions,  circling  the 
appropriate  degree  to  which  they  are: 

Able  to  get  along  with  other  kids; 

Not  able  to  figure  things  out  in  school: 

Scared  to  take  chances: 

A  good  worker  in  school: 

Happy  with  myself: 

Not  as  smart  as  other  1<  Ids  in  school; 

Trying  my  best  In  school: 

Not  the  way  I  would  like  to  be; 

Sure  of  myself; 

Doing  poorly  in  school:  and 

Angry  with  myself. 

The  complaints  and  concerns  of  the  orga- 
nizations represented  here  today  are  by  no 
means  limited  to  specific  surveys,  such  as 
those  financed  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  and  the  Spencer  Foundation.  We 
are  opposed  to  all  abuses  by  the  schools  of 
the  right  to  privacy,  the  right  to  be  left 
alone.  It  so  happens  that  the  school  adminis- 
trative personnel  and  the  social  researchers 


In  the  State  of  Maryland  have  found  a  veri- 
table gold  mine  in  grants,  contracts,  and 
techniques  that  are  turning  public  school 
children  into  a  collection  of  guinea  pigs 
who  are  constantly  being  battered  with  ques- 
tionnaires, personality  tests  and  a  variety  of 
other  inquisitions  which  are  clearly  invasions 
of  privacy  of  both  the  student  and  the  home. 

To  cite  one  widespread  example,  the  Mary- 
land State  Board  of  Education  By-laws  call 
for  a  compulsory  treatment  of  subject  mat- 
ter known  as  Interpersonal  Relationships.  No 
child  in  public  schools  In  the  State  of  Mary- 
land may  be  excused  from  these  discussions 
and  classroom  activities,  which  are  inter- 
spersed throughout  the  curriculum  from 
kindergarten  through  the  12th  grade.  Under 
this  program,  children  must  be  subjected  to 
all  types  of  probes  into  their  psyches  and 
family  situations.  Here  In  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty, for  example,  elementary  school  children 
are  forced  to  participate  In  the  following  nia- 
terial  and  questions: 

Discuss  family  size,  pointing  out  advan- 
tages of  both  large  and  small  families. 

Role  play  the  family  at  dinner. 

Role  play  an  Increase  In  conflicts  with  par- 
ents. 

Role  play  other  meaningful  family  situa- 
tions. 

Have  children  keep  records  of  their  activi- 
ties; note  those  children  who  seem  to  be 
overburdened  with  responsibilities. 

Have  children  write  paragraph  about  being 

afraid:    encourage   them    to   verbalize    their 

,lears  due  to  dark  places,  being  hurt,  dreams 

or  nightmares,  personal  loss,  experience  with 

death,  punishment,  and  the  unknown. 

Have  children  observe  their  family  for  a 
week:  have  them  jot  down  notes  on  the 
way  love  was  shown. 

Have  children  write  examples  of  times 
when  they  felt  angry,  afraid,  shy. 

Have  role  playing  situations  based  on  there 
experiences. 

Here  are  some  sample  questions: 

What  kind  of  things  make  you  angry? 

What  do  you  like  to  do  when  you  are  alone? 

Should  you  expect  to  be  paid  for  chores 
done  at  home? 

Whom  does  your  family  entertain  at  your 
house? 

How  do  you  cooperate  with  your  family? 

What  happens  when  and  if  you  refuse  to 
cooperate? 

Do  you  think  you  are  being  treated  fairly? 

Do  you  think  you  would  like  to  live  aiid 
work  alone? 

What  do  you  expect  of  your  father  and 
mother? 

Under  what  circumstances  have  you  felt 
unloved,  unwanted,  lonely,  shy,  or  fearful? 

As  these  examples  from  the  K-through-6 
curriculum  demonstrate,  the  Interpersonal 
Relationships  approach  emphasizes  negative 
attitudes:  it  dwells  on  fears,  death,  sorrows, 
anxieties,  and  other  personal  feelings  and  the 
inter-relationsblp  of  these  factors  with  par- 
ents and  the  home  situation.  The  student — 
particularly  the  younger  child — has  a  weak 
defense  against  such  techniques  and  can 
easily  be  induced  to  yield  to  classroom  pres- 
sure or  forced  to  work  his  Imagination  over- 
time for  the  sake  of  satisfying  the  teacher's 
demands. 

Such  prying  by  the  schools  Into  the  home 
and  into  parental  authority  can  be  a  most 
dangerous  business.  In  Montgomery  County, 
the  School  Board  recently  (August  27.  1973) 
approved  an  expanded  definition  of  child 
abuse,  under  which  teachers  are  asked  to 
nmke  official  reports  to  the  police  and  the 
social  services  authorities  on  children  who 
have  been  "denied  normal  experiences  that 
produce  feelings  of  being  loved,  wanted,  and 
secure."  These  are  labelled  as  children  who 
have  been  subjected  to  so-called  "emotional 
neglect."  Moreover,  teachers  are  required  to 
submit  a  report  on  any  child  who  is  "over- 
worked" by  his  parents  or  exposed  to  "con- 
tlntious  friction  in  the  home."  Whatever  the 
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charge,  the  school  system  policy  stipulates  "If 
there  is  any  doubt  or  question  In  reporting 
such  cases.  It  should  be  resolved  in  favor  of 
the  chUd." 

It  can,  of  course,  readily  be  appreciated  by 
one  and  all  that  the  questions  in  the  com- 
pulsory Interpersonal  Relationships  curricu- 
lum as  well  as  a  good  many  of  the  questions 
In  the  Johns  Hopkins  survey  could  provide 
data  which  may  well  be  diagnosed  Incorrectly 
or  misinterpreted  by  the  social  scientists  as 
child  abiise  or  child  neglect  cases.  Moreover, 
many  children  could  be  labelled  as  what  the 
social  engineers  li:ke  to  call  "disadvantaged 
children."  We  parents  are  most  disturbed 
over  this  kind  of  role  being  assumed  by  the 
public  schools.  The  schools  were  established 
in  the  United  States  to  provide  a  service  to 
the  parents  and  taxpayers.  The  schools, 
therefore,  work  for  us;  not  the  other  way 
around.  The  teachers,  who  In  our  view  are 
thrust  Into  and  trapped  in  the  middle  of 
the  situation,  have  an  ^equally  valid  and 
Justifiable  complaint. 

Whatever  the  stated  goal  of  the  educa- 
tors and  the  social  planners,  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  labelling  children  and  predicting 
their  behavior  on  the  basis  of  questionnaires 
and  classroom  confessions  Is  being  chal- 
lenged by  parents  and  legal  authorities 
throughout  the  United  States.  An  Impor- 
tant question  Is:  Who  has  access  to  the  data? 
Another,  how  will  the  data  be  used?  An  even 
more  Important  question  might  be:  What 
are  the  values  and  attitudes  of  the  evalua- 
tors?  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
very  much  concerned  with  all  of  these  ques- 
tions. And  we  here  today,  who  speak  for 
Ave  citizens  orgnalzatlons  with  representa- 
tion from  eight  Maryland  counties,  feel  that 
the  Maryland  State  public  officials  should 
be  similarly  concerned. 

Therefore,  by  letter  of  April  10,  1974,  we 
are  strongly  urging  the  Oovernor  of  Mary- 
land to  take  steps  to  remove  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  survey,  the  Spencer 
Foundation  survey,  and  all  similar  testa  and 
activities  from  the  public  schools  of  Mary- 
land and  to  charge  the  Maryland  State  Board 
of  Education  with  the  task  of  reviewing  all 
currlcultun  and  practices  In  the  classrooms 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  those  parts 
which  violate  the  rlghu  of  the  students  and 
the  parents  as  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America.  We 
are  saying  to  the  Oovernor  "Enough  Is 
enough."  We  are  asking  him  to  remove  the 
Inquisitions  of  the  master  social  planners 
from  our  public  schols  and  to  ensure  us 
that  our  educators  will  concentrate.  Instead, 
on  the  basic  concepts  of  education  which 
our  tax  dollars  were  intended  to  finance, 
and  education  that  will  assist  and  prepare 
our  children  to  face  a  mature,  real  world. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  Is  the  par- 
liamentary situation  such  that  I  still 
have  a  few  minutes  of  the  time  yielded  to 
me  by  the  Senator  from  New  York? 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator was  yielded  5  minutes.  One  and  a 
half  minutes  of  that  time  still  remain. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2 '  2  minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  have  one  question.  In 
subsection  <  b  > '  2  < ,  does  the  Senator  have 
any  objection  to  removing  the  words  "or 
principal  effect"  on  line  19,  page  3,  where 
it  reads  "the  primary  ptirpose  or  prin- 
cipal effect  of  which  •••••? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  No,  I  do  not.  I  think 
that  would  be  verj-  helpful.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  for  suggesting  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  three  words  at  the  end  of 
line  19  on  page  3  be  eliminated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 


objection?  Without  objection,  the 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  have  no  further  ques- 
tions of  the  Senator.  He  has  indicated  to 
me,  in  private  and  in  the  colloquy,  that 
this  Is  intended  to  go  only  to  those  pro- 
grams which  would  be  considered  experi- 
mental. I  think  the  single  most  burning 
issue  before  the  coimtry  is  the  invasion 
of  privacy  at  all  levels.  School  records 
are  private.  No  one  should  have  access  to 
them  unless  it  is  with  the  consent  of  the 
parents. 

I  am  glad  to  be  a  cospon.sor  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield  for  1  minute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  to  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  1  minute.  Which  side 
Is  he  on? 

Mr.  HART.  I  guess  my  honest  answer 
Is  tliat  I  do  not  know  which  side  I  am 
on.  I  wish  we  had  had  a  study  or  report 
on  it.  To  say  that  the  programs  for  re- 
search and  experimentation  are  to  be 
prevented  unless  the  parents  say  OK  Is 
something  unique  and  not  really  In  the 
nature  and  order  of  the  evolving  educa- 
tional techniques,  when,  on  page  4  it  Is 
stated: 

As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term  "re- 
search or  experimentation  project"  means 
any  project  or  program  which  is  a  part  of  an 
applicable  program  and  which  Is  authorized 
by  an  administrative  officer  of  an  education 
agency,  a  State  or  local  education  agency,  or 
any  education  Institution,  Including  pre- 
schools,  except  that  research  or  experlmen- 
Utlon  projects  shaU  not  include  projects  In 
the  field  of  reading , . , 

Maybe  that  is  visual  education.  I  do 
not  know. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  definitions 
excludes  experimentation  on  anything 
except  speech  and  language.  However, 
this  is  but  one  example  of  the  difficulty 
I  have  and  that  other  Senators  have  in 
considering  and  understanding  the 
reach  of  the  bill  without  hearings.  Of 
course,  everyone  Is  for  protecting  pri- 
vacy; that  Is  great.  However,  what  do 
we  do  with  experimentation? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  address  myself  to  the  remarks 
Just  made.  First  of  all,  the  amendment 
explicitly  excludes  reading  and  bilingual 
education.  However,  some  parents  might 
choose  to  have  their  child  take  those 
subjects.  TTiey  do  not  destroy  the  edu- 
cational apparatus  of  this  program.  They 
do  not  destroy  the  ability  to  develop  a 
program  with  cooperative  parents.  If  a 
program  Is  so  alarming  to  the  average 
parent  that  no  psirent  will  cooperate, 
then  we  should  examine  the  program  to 
see  whether  that  program  should  be  in 
effect.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  remarks 
dealing  with  such  affairs  would  be 
justified. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  what  about 
the  new  math,  which  I  still  do  not  under- 
stand, but  to  which  my  children  have 
been  exposed?  Could  I  say  "no"  If  we 
were  to  adopt  this  amendment? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  That  Is  not  at  all  the 
situation.  A  normal  person  would  agree  to 
experimentation  with  new  math. 

We  are  not  talking  about  educational 


disciplines  or  perhaps  new  text  ooks  or 
new  apparatus,  or  anything  else  along 
that  line.  We  are  talking  about  new  de- 
partures from  teaching  methodology. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  yield  me  a  minute  to  pur- 
sue that  line  of  Inquiry,  as  much  as  I 
want  to  share  that  concept,  I  share  with 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  some  lack  of 
comprehension  as  to  whether  it  will  do 
this.  The  Senator  from  Micliigan  raises  a 
question  about  new  math  or  any  other 
method  of  teaching  a  new  subject.  What 
about  the  question  I  asked  earlier  as  to 
whether  this  amendment  would  prevent 
any  idenlflcatlon  symbol?  If  students 
cannot  be  identified  In  a  statistical  sense, 
how  can  we  make  any  kind  of  longitudi- 
nal studies  as  to  whether  a  new  teaching 
program  on  any  subject  is  successful? 
How  do  we  evaluate  programs?  How  do 
we  make  any  judgments  beyond  the  Iso- 
lated case  of  one  student  at  a  time? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  schools 
are  quite  capable  of  evaluating  the  ex- 
perience with  students  which  they  have 
In  their  own  classes.  I  see  no  difficulty  at 
all.  Again,  I  think  the  Senator  is  em- 
phasizing that  the  amendment  is  not  de- 
stroying the  ability  of  programs  or  re- 
search to  go  forward  In  the  case  of  ex- 
perimental programs. 

All  the  amendment  requires  is  no  iden- 
tification, and  then  the  parent  has  the 
right  to  withdraw  the  child.  He  does  not 
need  to  consent  In  advance.  In  general, 
the  premise  is  that  parents  are  generally 
responsible  adults,  having  prime  respon- 
sibility for  their  children.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  they  would  act  responsibly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

I  think  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  knows  of  the  regard  and  high  re- 
spect I  hold  for  him.  As  much  as  I  would 
like  to  see  the  Senator  succeed  In  his 
proposal  as  he  explains  it,  we  are  con- 
cerned here  not  with  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  Intends  the  lan- 
guage he  proposes  to  accomplish.  It  Is 
what  the  language  would  do. 

This  Is  what  bureaucrats  In  future 
years  will  rely  on,  what  the  language  in 
the  biU  is. 

They  will  not  look  up  the  debate  on  the 
floor  at  the  time  of  passage  of  the  bill. 
However,  the  language  of  the  bill  reads 
specifically : 

Parents  should  be  Informed  in  advance  and 
In  writing  of  the  participation  of  their  child 
la  any  research  program  which  Is  part  of  a 
school  program  •  •  •  parents  of  such  child 
objects  to  participation. 

I  believe  that  this  language  says  that 
If  there  Is  to  be  a  new  experimental  pro- 
gram of  learning  new  math,  or  a  psy- 
chological program,  or  something  of  that 
sort,  every  parent  must  be  Informed 
In  writing.  We  should  consider  the  post- 
age and  redtape  Involved.  It  would 
kill  most  new  programs. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  New  York 
might  be  willing  to  withdraw  at  least 
subsection  (b).  I  wonder  what  the  wishes 
of  the  Senator  might  be  In  that  regard. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  is  it  not 
possible  to  have  a  division  ordered  so 
that  we  could  vote  on  section  (b)  alone? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  it  is 
in  the  pending  provision,  the  answer  is 
yes. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  withhold  that  request  for 
just  a  moment? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
hold my  suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  ask  the  Senator,  not  about  section  (b) , 
because  I  must  say  that  I  share  my  com- 
patriot's concern  over  tliat.  But  on  sec- 
tion (c)  I  have  been  very  active  since 
I  became  a  member  of  the  Education 
Subcommittee  in  trying  to  make  the 
program  available  for  children  who  are 
going  from  high  school  to  college  or 
graduate  school. 

It  looks  to  me  as  though  what  we 
have  done  under  subsection  (c>  is  to 
prevent  whatever  institution  might  be 
seeking  the  records  of  a  youngster  con- 
cerning his  personality  to  detei-mine 
whether  he  Is  eligible  (a)  either  for  a 
loan,  or  (b)  for  a  work-study  program, 
or  (c)  for  a  well  deserved  and  perhaps 
not  fully  quahfled  minority  student,  as 
to  his  ability  to  get  this  background 
without  the  consent  of  the  child's  par- 
ents. He  may  be  trying  to  get  away 
from  the  parents,  who  may  be  lushes, 
and  he  may  be  trained  to  get  away  from 
them. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  would  point  out  that 
the  amendment  states  that — 

Whenever  a  student  has  attained  eighteen 
years  of  age,  the  permission  or  consent  re- 
quired of  and  the  rights  accorded  to  the 
parents  of  the  student  shall  thereafter  only 
be  required  of  and  accorded  to  the  student. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that.  However,  I  would  pre- 
sume that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
or  any  Senator,  as  well  as  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  went  to  college  when  he 
was  17.  A  great  number  of  children  go 
to  college  when  they  are  17. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  I  think  this  Is 
just  a  roadblock.  It  is  something  which 
I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from  New 
York  wants  to  do,  in  which  we  are  try- 
ing to  promote  this  subject  and  are  not 
trying  to  restrict  it. 

I  think  that  what  the  Senator  is  driv- 
ing at  in  section  (c)  is  the  relief  of  a 
group  of  people  who  are  trying  to  make 
some  kind  of  psychiatric  research  pro- 
gram, totally  devoid  of  the  educational 
process  In  order  to  get  their  master's 
thesis  or  write  something  for  the  Brook- 
ings Institution,  or  something  of  that 
kind. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  language  goes 
much  further  than  that  kind  of  restric- 
tion. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  find  it  implausible 
that  parents  would  not  cooperate  In 
helping  a  child  qualify  for  financial  help. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Well,  they  would  not 


hesitate  if  he  were  going  to  be  bring- 
ing the  financial  help  back  home,  but  I 
know  a  great  number  of  people  who  do 
not  give  a  whoop  whether  their  children 
go  to  college,  graduate  school,  or  any- 
thing else;  in  fact,  they  woiUd  prefer 
they  did  not,  and  if  he  is  trying  to  get 
a  loan  all  of  a  sudden  which  they  may 
ultimately  be  called  on  to  repay,  they 
may  say  no. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  point  out  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  that  on  page  6,  line 
12,  we  make  an  exception  for  financial 
aid. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  true.  I  had 
not  seen  that.  Does  that  apply  to  all  of 
stibsection  (O  ? 

Mr.   BUCKLEY.   Yes,   it  does. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  helps  materi- 
r;!l.v.  I  will  go  back  to  the  drawing  board. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  in  an  attempt  to  make 
this  amendment  as  acceptable  as  possi- 
ble, I  would  make  at  this  time,  in  response 
to  some  of  tlie  concerns  expressed  by  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  the  following  modifica- 
tion: On  pnge  4,  line  13,  to  add  in,  as  an 
exception  in  the  definition  of  experi- 
mental programs,  after  the  words  "bi- 
lingual education  ".  the  words  "or  for  the 
de\elopment  of  new  techniques  for  the 
teaching  of  traditional  disciplines".  I 
nr,k  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  so 
modify  my  amendmen:. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  so 
modified. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  reserving  the 
riKht  to  object,  I  could  not  hear.  What 
was  the  modification? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  On  page  4,  line  13, 
after  the  word  "education."  I  Insert  the 
words  "or  for  the  development  of  new 
techniques  for  the  teaching  of  tradi- 
tional disciplines." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  so  modified 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  will  not 
object  to  the  modification,  but  this  will 
be  the  fourth  modification  made  on  the 
floor.  I  really  think  this  matter  should 
be  considered  in  the  committee.  I  shall 
be  compelled  to  vote  against  it.  but  I  do 
not  object  to  the  modification. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  May  I  now  ask  the 
Presiding  Officer  whether  the  Parlia- 
mentarian has  made  a  determination  as 
to  whether  section  (b)  would  stand  on 
its  own? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
ToNNEY).  Section  (b)  is  written  in  such 
a  way  that  it  is  independent  and  is  di- 
visible. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Under  those  circum- 
stances. Mr.  President,  and  on  condi- 
tion that  the  sponsor  will  accept  the 
balance  of  the  sections — Mr.  President. 
if  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  bill — I  am 
willing  to  ask  for  a  division,  so  that  we 
may  vote  separately  on  section  (h).  pro- 
vided the  manager  will  accept  the  re- 
mainder of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  would  ask  for  a  roUcall 
vote  on  subsection  (b),  and  as  far  as 
section  (c)  goes.  I  would  ask  my  col- 
league from  Alaska  whether  he  has  any 
objection. 


Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
whose  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  To  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  This  procedure  would  be 
acceptable,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  have  either  a  voice  or  a  division  vote 
or  sections  (a>,  (o.and  <d). 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  before 
asking  for  a  division,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  statement  prepared  by  the  Senator 
from  Aijizona  iMr.  Goldwater)  in  sup- 
port of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  Oolowateb 

PARENTAL  AND  STVTDENT  aiCHTS 

Mr.  President,  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
Join  with  my  good  friend  from  New  York, 
Senator  Buckley,  and  others  of  my  colleagues, 
In  sponsoring  an  amendment  to  protect  the 
right  of  privacy  of  school  children  and  their 
parents.  I  have  a  particular  Interest  in  the 
amendment  becaui.e  it  would  legislate  In  the 
education  field  certain,  basic  safeguards  for 
the  right  of  personal  privacy  which  1  have 
been  trying  to  get  enacted  for  over  a  decade. 

Subsection  (a)  of  our  amendment  would 
provide  statutory  confirmation  of  the  right  of 
parents  to  see  the  contents  of  their  own 
children's  school  records.  Parents  would  also 
be  guaranteed  a  right  to  challenge  informa- 
tion In  their  child's  school  records  and  to 
correct  any  inaccurate  or  misleading  data. 
This  is  Identical  to  the  safeguards  standards 
which  are  included  in  S.  2810.  a  bill  which  I 
have  introduced  regarding  the  privacy  and 
accuracy  of  personal  data  sj-stems  of  all  t.vpcs. 

Subsection  ib)  of  our  amendment  would 
cre.ile  a  system  of  parental  consent  which 
would  give  parenU  a  right  of  control  over 
"personality  "  tests  given  to  their  children  in 
the  public  schools.  This  provision  is  identical 
to  legislation  which  I  first  Introduced  thir- 
teen years  ago.  In  1961.  In  the  early  'eOs.  I 
was  concerned  that  the  new  Federal  author- 
ities for  direct  funding  of  educational  pro- 
grams, which  were  Just  getting  underway, 
would  allow  Federal  monies  to  be  spent  for 
testing  programs  in  which  school  children 
could  be  used  as  Involuntary  "guinea  pigs" 
m  experimental  programs  unrelated  to  the 
true  purposes  of  education. 

Needless  to  say.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
shocked  to  learn  of  the  existence  of  surveys 
being  conducted  In  our  public  schools  which 
probed  the  most  Intimate  personal  aspects  of 
the  lives  of  school  chUdren  and  their  rela- 
tionships with  their  parents  and  families.  I 
was  especially  surprised  to  discover  one  sur- 
vey, financed  with  Federa'  funds,  which  con- 
sisted of  some  two  hundred  questions  being 
asked  of  Junior  High  School  students  rang- 
ing in  age  from  11  to  14  years. 

These  quetslons  inquired  of  the  student: 

"Is  yoiu"  father  fairer  about  punishment 
than  your  mother? 

Did  you  "steal  more  than  $3  from  your 
p«u*nts?'" 

Did  you  "fight  physically  and  bodily  with 
an  adult  relative?" 

The  student  was  also  asked  to  reveal  to  the 
school  whether  he  or  she  had  'gone  further 
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than  petting  wltli  a  person  of  the  opposite 
eex." 

In  addition,  the  student  was  asked  to  rate 
his  or  her  o^n  family.  The  student  was  re- 
quired to  give  a  yes  or  no  answer,  for  ex- 
ample, to  these  questions: 

"I  wish  my  family  had  nearly  as  much 
money  as  the  families  of  many  of  my  class- 
mates." 

"Are  the  children  In  your  family  punished 
more  severely  than  in  other  families?" 

'I  wish  my  father  and  mother  were  better 
educated,  like  the  parents  of  many  of  my 
classmates." 

Mr.  President,  these  questions  were  just  a 
few  of  the  two  hundred  queetloas  that  were 
actuaUy  being  asked  of  American  school  chil- 
dren in  a  questionnaire  financed  in  part  by 
Federal  funds  granted  bv  the  Department 
of  HEW. 

Yet.  I  was  told  It  wasn't  done.  I  was  told 
It  couldnt  be  done.  On  the  one  hand,  I  was 
Informed  that  such  questions  were  not  per- 
mitted under  the  administrative  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Department.  On  the  other,  I  was 
advlssd  that  leading  "experts"  believed  that 
my  amendment  "would  greatly  Inhibit 
much-needed  educational  research.  .  .  ." 

So  there  you  have  It.  Mr.  President.  The 
agency  told  me  that  my  amendment  was  not 
needed  because  it  would  duplicate  their  own 
policy  interpretations;  but  that  If  it  was  put 
Into  law.  It  would  impair  research  that  the 
bureaucrats  wanted  to  allow  to  go  on.  I  never 
could  make  sense  out  of  this,  but  the  De- 
partment's view  prevailed  and  the  Senate 
rejected  my  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  the  climate  of  this 
country  has  caught  up  with  the  wishes  of 
ordinary  parents  and  M'dinary  school  chil- 
dren. Perhaps  the  concept  of  the  personal 
freedom  of  the  average  citizen  and  hia  family 
has  grown  to  the  point  where  Congress  is 
willing  to,  be  the  giiardian  of  his  privacy 
against  prying  and  Inquisitive  minions  of  the 
bureaucracy. 

Mr.  President,  our  pubUc  schools  have  no 
compelling  need  for  psychological  and  per- 
sonality tests  which  pry  into  the  private 
lives  of  a  captive  audience  of  school  chil- 
dren. Even  if  the  child  is  not  speciflcally  told 
that  he  is  required  to  answer  these  tests,  it 
would  be  a  rare  and  unusual  chUd  who  would 
<Ure  to  defy  the  authority  of  a  school  by 
refusing  on  his  or  her  own  Initiative. 

Questions  of  this  kind  are  an  Intolerable 
invasion  of  the  right  of  privacy.  They  ex- 
emplUy  the  ever-watchful  eye  of  "Big 
Brother*  spying  into  the  most  personal 
thoughts  and  habits  of  American  famUles, 
and  doing  it.  by  abusing  the  trust  of  Inno- 
cent school  children. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  these  types  of 
questions  are  calculated  to  raise  doubU, 
stisplclons.  and  hoetUity  in  the  minds  of 
our  children  toward  their  own  parenU  and 
a  skepticism  about  the  basic  moral  princi- 
ples of  our  society.  In  this  sense,  these  tests 
coiild  be  xised  by  governmental  planners  for 
purposes  of  Influencing  or  conditioning  the 
social  and  political  thinking  of  our  youth, 
and  through  them.  American  society. 

Mr  President,  the  time  to  preserve  what 
is  left  of  our  personal  privacy  Is  now.  Suf- 
ficient thoxight  and  action  must  be  given  to 
the  problem  while  there  Is  still  some  meas- 
ure of  personal  liberty  left  to  cherteh.  It  Is 
for  us  today  to  determine  just  how  much 
freedom  shall  remain  for  the  individual  in 
the  future.  I  implore  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  the  Parental  and  Student  Eights  Amend- 
ment. 

Mf-  Pre«ldent,  I  Include  the  junior  high 
school  student  stirvey  which  was  conducted 
In  the  e*rly  l9Wa.  In  p«rt  with  Federal 
granu: 
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JxTNios  High  School  Susvxt  StrppoRTEO  bt 
Grants  From  thk  VS.  Pttbuc  Health 
Srvtcs  and  the  Untvebsitt  of  Kansas 
(1961) 

facts  ABOTTT  TOtntSELF 

Please  answer  all  questions  completely. 

5.  How    old    are    you?    (Check   only  "one 
answer.) 

(1) — 11  years  or  younger. 

(2)— 13  years  old. 

(3) — 13  years  old. 

(4)— 14  years  old. 

(5) — 15  years  old. 

(6) — 16  years  old  or  older. 

6.  Sex: 

( 1 )  —Boy. 
(2)— Girl. 

7.  What  grade  in  school  are  you  now  inl 
(7) — Seventh  grade. 

(8) — Eighth  grade. 
(0)— Ninth  grade. 

8.  Are  you  (check  only  one  answer)  — 
(1)— An  only  child? 

(2) — The  youngest  child  In  your  family? 
(3)— The  oldest  child  in  your  famUy? 
(4) — Neither  the  youngest  nor  the  oldest 
child? 

9.  How  many  living  brothers  and  sisters  do 
you  have? 

(0)— None. 

( 1 )  — One. 

(2) — Two. 

(3) — Three. 

(4)— Pour. 

10) — Five  or  more. 

10.  What  was  the  highest  grade  your 
father  finished  in  school? 

( 1 )  —  Eighth  grade  or  less. 

(2)  —  Some  high  school. 

(3)  —  Finished  high  school. 

part  I.  Rtn.ES  WE  ALL  BREAK 

The  questions  In  part  I  are  about  more 
personal  things  concerning  you  and  your 
friends.  Do  you  put  your  name  or  address 
on  this  questionnaire.  We  want  to  assure 
you  that  your  answers  will  be  kept  com- 
pletely secret  and  confidential.  No  one  wUl 
ever  know  how  you  answered  any  of  the 
following  questions.  We  encourage  you  to 
be  completely  honest  with  your  answers. 

For  the  puri>ose  of  this  study,  we  are 
interested  In  the  things  you  have  done  dur- 
ing the  last  2  yean  only. 

11.  Damage  or  disfigure  furniture  In 
schools,   such  as  chairs,  tables,  and  desks: 

(1)  —No. 

(2)  —  Yes. 

12.  Steal  goods  from  warehouses  or  storage- 
houses: 

(1)  —No. 

(2)  —  Yes. 

13.  Damage  cemetery  property: 
(2)  —  Yes. 

(1)  —No. 

14.  Damage  or  destroy  public  signs  or  road 
markers: 

(1)  —No. 

(2)  —  Yes. 

15.  Steal  automobile  parts  such  as  hub- 
caps, mirrors,  ornaments,  etc. 

(1)  —No. 

(2)  —  Yes. 

18.  Kicked,  bit  or  scratched  a  student  of 
about  your  own  age: 

(3)  —  Three  or  more  times. 
(2)  —Twice. 

(1)  —Once. 

(0)  —  Never. 

17.  Get  out  of  going  to  school  by  writing 
a  fake  excuse  for  yourself: 

(2)  —  Yes. 

(1)  —No. 

18.  Steal  or  siphon  gasoline  from  cars, 
trucks,  or  other  kinds  of  vehicle  equipment- 

(2)  —  Yes. 
(1)— No. 

19.  Damage  or  destroy  mallbozM: 
(1)  —No. 

(2)— T«a. 


20.  Steal  more  than  %%  (money)  from  your 
parents: 

(2)  —Yes. 

(1)  —No. 

ai.  Puncture  or  cut  automobile  tires,  bike 
tires: 

(1)  —No. 

(2)  —Yes. 

22.  Steal  materials  or  equipment  from 
buUdings  that  are  being  constructed: 

(2)  —Yes. 

( 1 )  —  No. 

23.  Kicked,  scratched  or  bit  an  adult  rela- 
tive (mother,  father,  guardian,  or  uncle,  for 
example) : 

(0)  —  Never. 
( i )  —  Once. 

(2)  —Twice. 

(3)  —  Three  or  more  times. 

24.  Damage  or  destroy  toys  or  games  that 
belonged  to  persons  your  own  age: 

(D— No. 
(2)— Yes. 

25.  Steal  from  buildings  that  are  being 
torn  down: 

(1)— No. 
(2)— Yes. 

26.  Tied  a  person  up  with  rope,  string,  or 
wire  to  a  tree  or  similar  object  and  then  left 
them  that  way: 

(0)— Never. 

(1)— Alone. 

(2) — With  one  or  more  others. 

(3) — Both  alone  and  with  others. 

27.  Steal  things  from  your  parents  that 
were  worth  more  than  $2: 

(2)— Yes. 
(1)— No. 

28.  Teased  severely,  hurt  or  kUled  a  cat  or 
dog: 

(1)— Alone. 

(2) — With  one  or  more  others. 

(0)— Never. 

(3) — Both  alone  and  with  others. 

29.  Scratch  the  paint  on  someone's  car  on 
purfKJse: 

(D— No. 
(2)— Yes. 

30.  Steal  more  than  $2  (money)  from  your 
brothers  or  sisters: 

(2)— Yes. 
(D— No. 

31.  Skip  school  with  one  or  more  friends 
or  classmates: 

(2)— Yes. 
(1)— No. 

32.  Steal  articles  of  clothing  worth  more 
than  $5  from  clothing  or  department  stores: 

(D— No. 
(2)— Yes. 

33.  Become  so  mad  or  angry  that  you 
threw  things  at  or  hit  a  teacher  or  princi- 
pal or  other  school  official : 

(3) — Both  alone  and  with  others. 

(0)— Never. 

(D— Alone. 

(2) — With  one  or  more  others. 

34.  Steal  a  bicycle  from  anyplace  other 
than  a  place  that  sells  bicycles  (like  from 
neighborhoods,  school  grounds,  or  public 
places  where  bikes  may  be  parked) : 

(2)— Yes. 
(D— No. 

35.  Remove  spark  plugs  or  wires  from  cars: 
(1)— No. 

(2)— Yes. 

36.  Steal  a  car  for  joyrlde  without  the 
owner's  knowledge  or  permission : 

(2)— Yes. 
(1)— No. 

37.  Break  or  crack  windows  In  automobiles: 
(1)— No. 

(2)— Yes. 

38.  Skip  school  with  three  or  more  friends 
or  classmates: 

(3)- Yes. 
(1)— No. 

39.  Steal  articles  of  clothing  worth  less 
than  $8  from  clothing  store  or  department 
store: 
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(1)— No. 
( 2 )  — Yes. 

40.  Damage  flowerbeds  or  gardens  on  pur- 
pose: 

(2)— Yes. 
(I)— No. 

41.  Steal  gasoline  from  gas  stations,  farms, 
or  other  private  places: 

( 1 )  —No. 
(2) — Yes. 

42.  Taken  part  in  flghU  where  knives  or 
switchblades  were  used: 

(I)— No. 
(2)— Yes 

43.  Steal  a  bicycle  from  a  store  that  sells 
or  repairs  bikes: 

(2)  —Yes. 

( 1 )  —  No. 

44.  Skip  out  of  certain  class  periods,  but 
not  the  whole  day,  without  permission  dike 
gym  class  or  student  assemblies) : 

(2)  —  Yes. 
(I)  —  No. 

45.  Fought  physically  and  bodily  with  an 
adult  relative  such  as  mother,  father,  or 
aunt  (that  ts,  fought  in  anger  or  fear,  not  in 
sheer  fun ) : 

(0)  —  Never. 

( 1 )  —  Alone. 

(3)  —  Both  alone  and  with  others. 

(2)  —  With  one  or  more  others. 

46.  Steal  things  (not  money)  from  your 
brothers  or  sisters  that  were  worth  more 
than  $2: 

(2)  —Yes. 
(1)  —  No. 

47.  Get  out  of  school  early  by  pretending 
to  your  teacher  that  you  were  sick  or  not 
feeling  well: 

(a>  —  Yes. 
(1)  —No. 

48.  Steal  anjrthlng  because  an  adult  asked 
you  to  steal  It: 

(1)  —No. 

(2)  -Yes. 

49.  Beat  ti|>  a  person  much  older  than  yo\ir- 
setfinaflght: 

(0)  —  Ne*er. 

(2)  —  With  one  or  mcae  others. 

(1)  —  Aloa*. 

(3)  —  Both  alone  and  with  others. 

50.  Steal  more  than  $3  (money)  from  your 
friends  or  classmates: 

(2)  —  Yes. 

(1)  —No. 

51.  Damage  parking  meters  on  purpose 
(break  glass.  Jam  slot) : 

(D— Ko. 

(3)  —Yes. 

52  Steal  Jewelry  worth  more  than  $2  from 
jewelry,  department,  dime  or  drug  stores: 

(2)  —  Yes. 
(1)  —Mo. 

63.  Skipped  scImoI  or  stayed  out  of  school 
without  a  genuine  excuse  for  more  than  1 
day: 

(1)  —No. 

(2)  —  Yes. 

64.  Damage  or  break  coin  machines  of  any 
kind  on  purpose: 

(1)  —No. 

(2)  —  Yes. 

55.  Damage  or  ruin  personal  clothing  of 
classmates  or  other  schoolchildren: 

(1)  —  No. 

(2)  —  Yes. 

56.  Get  out  of  going  to  school  by  pretend- 
ing to  your  parents  that  you  were  sick: 

(2)   —  Tes. 

(1)  —  Mo. 

57.  Steal  more  than  $3  (money)  from 
candy,  ooke,  or  cigarette  machines: 

(2)  —  Yes. 
(1)  —  No. 

58.  Leav*  home  with  Intention  of  going  to 
school,  but  Just  never  making  it  to  school 
(without  a  good  reason) : 

(1)   —  No. 

(3)  —  Tes. 

59.  Injured  or  hurt  someone  not  In  your 


family,  but  arranged  matters  so  that  some- 
one else  got  the  blame : 

(1)  —  Alone. 

(2)  — With  ene  or  more  others. 

(3)  —  Both  alone  and  with  others. 

(0)  —  Never. 

60.  Steal  more  than  $2  from  school: 
(2)   —  Yes. 

( 1 )  —  No. 

61.  Leave  school  early  without  permission: 

(2)  —  Yes. 
(1>   —  Wo. 

62.  Try  to  "get  by "  without  paying  the 
btn  tn  restavrants,  rafes,  soda  fountains: 

(1)  —  No. 

(2)  —  Yes. 

63.  Skip  school  by  youradf  without  good 
excuse  from  parents: 

(3)  —  Tes. 
(1)   —  No. 

64.  Taken  part  in  a  gang  fight  against  an- 
other gang  or  against  one  or  two  other  per- 
sons: 

(1)  —  Once. 

(2)  —  Twice. 

(3)  —  Three  or  more  times. 

(0)  —  Never. 

65.  Steal  things  from  inside  of  parked  cars: 
(1>  —  No. 

(2)   —  Yes. 

6ff.  Break  windows  on  purpose  In  vacant 
homes,  garages,  or  other  buildings: 

(1)  —  No. 

(2)  —  Tes. 

67.  Damage  or  destroy  anything  because 
someone  "dared"  j-ou  to  do  It : 

(1)  —  No. 

(2)  —  Yes. 

68.  Steal  things  worth  more  than  $2  from 
f  oodstores : 

(2)— Yes. 
(D— No. 

69.  Damage  school  property  other  than 
chairs,  tables,  and  desks : 

(D— No. 
(2)— Yes. 

70.  Curse  or  use  obscene  language  in  speak- 
ing to  a  teacher  or  other  school  official: 

(2)— Yes. 
(1)— No. 

71.  Steal  anything  and  then  sell  It  to  an 
older  teenager  or  adult : 

(D— No. 
(2)— Tes. 

72.  Damage  or  destroy  anything  that  be- 
longed to  another  person,  to  order  to  "get 
even"  with  that  person: 

(1)— No. 
(2)— Tes. 

73.  Steal  money  from  public  telephones  or 
parking  meters: 

(1)— No. 
(2)— Yes. 

74.  Hit  or  strike  a  teacher,  coach,  or  other 
school  official: 

(2)— Yes. 
(1)— No. 

75.  Take  part  in  fights  where  BB  guns,  air- 
pellet  guns,  or  slingshots  were  used: 

(D— No. 
(2) — Yes. 

76.  Ttease  or  embarrass  someone  by  strip- 
ping or  taking  his  or  her  clothes  off? 

(2)— Yes. 
(l)-^o. 

77.  Damage  or  destroy  anything  "jitst  fox 
the  he^ot  it": 

(1)— No. 
(2)— Tes. 

78.  Steal  less  than  $2  (monej)  fxoni  candy, 
coke,  or  cigarette  machines: 

(2)— Yes. 
(D— No. 


Only 
when    with  ottKr 
atone      persons 


Ority    Both  akme 
when       and  with 


(I) 


(2) 


other 
persons 

(3) 


PAB3  n.  ALOHE  Oa  WnH  OTIS 

trutrwetiona . — ^We  are  Interested  In  how 
certain  rules  are  broken.  Some  people  break 
rules  only  when  they  are  with  otbera.  acmom 
break  rules  only  when  they  are  alone,  aod 
ether  persona.  For  each  Item.  ehu:k  the  box 
that  appliet  to  you.  If  It  does  not  apply  to 
to  you,  leave  that  Item  blank. 

In  the  last  3  years,  did  you : 


11.  Steal  hubcaps,  mitron, 

etc.  from  cart  - 

12.  Puncture    nr   etrt   tires, 

convertible  tops, 
scratch  the  paint  oa 
cars 

13.  Tie  a  penop  op  with  rope 

or  string  and  lefttlMm 
tfcatiMy 

14.  Tease,  hurt,  kill  harmless 

animals  _ 

15.  Steal  clothing  worth  less 

than  J5  

16.  Stoalacif  terijeyriee 

17.  Beat  up  a  person  much 

older  than  you ^- 

18.  Damage  or   break   coin 

machines  

19.  "Get  by"  vuthout  paying 

the  bill  in  cafes,  soija 
jbops,  meiias,  other 
eulats 

20  Damage  school  property 

on  purpose.  

21.  Steal  ttungs  in  order  to 

sell  them  

22.  Damage  or  destroy  RMd 

markers,  signs,  mail- 
boxes, street  ligtifJ 

21  Steal     anything     worta 

more  than  ii  but  less 
than  J50 

24.  Beat  up  an  adult  lor  hts 

money 

25.  Steal  anything  worth  {SO 

or  more 

26.  Break  into  and  enter  a 

locked  store,  gas  sta- 
tion, or  other  batidinas . . 


PAST  in.  Tova  socisL  AcnvrrxEs 
Instructions. — In  this  section  are  state- 
ments about  what  some  boys  and  girls  do 
most  of  the  time  in  their  time  after  sehocl 
and  on  weekends.  Read  each  statement  and 
decide  whether  it  fits  you  or  does  not  fit  you 
as  you  are  right  now  or  during  this  year.  If 
the  statement  is  true  of  yon.  that  is,  if  yvn 
would  say  "Tes"  to  the  statement,  put  a 
No.  1  next  to  it.  If  the  statement  is  not  true 
of  you,  that  Is.  If  you  would  say  "J**"  to  the 
statement,  put  a  No.  3  next  to  It. 

Be  sure  to  read  and  to  answer  each  state- 
ment with  a  I  or  a  3.  If  It  fits  you  fairiy  well 
rjut  not  exactly,  put  a  1. 

Answers. — Put  1  for  a  "Tes."  Put  3  for 
»  "No." 

27.  I  spend  a  lot  of  time  with  one  special 
friend  who  Is  not  a  member  of  my  family. — 

28.  I  stick  pretty  much  to  myself. — 
39.  I  never  disobey  my  parents. — 

30.  I  spend  a  lot  of  time  with  one  friend 
at  a  time,  although  I  have  several  clos? 
friends. — 

31.  I  spend  a  lot  of  time  with  two  or  three 
friends.  The  group  c*  us  play  together  — 

32.  I  do  some  talking  about  or  QsteiUng  to 
talk  about  sexual  matters  when  I  aa  with 
my  friends. — 

33.  I  play  with  a  large  group  of  four  or 
more  children  in  or  near  my  tMoae  netghbor- 
hood.— 

34.  I  mostly  play  alone  or  with  my  broth- 
ers or  slsten. — 

35. 1  l>elong  to  a  group  that  is  often  chased 
after  by  some  aduIM  such  as  storekeepers, 
police,  or  honaeowuers. — 

96.  I  never  catclt  e«dd  in  th*  winter  or 
spring- 

37.  I  plav  with  friends  my  parents  do  not 
ttke.— 

38. 1  never  tell  lies. 

39.  I  often  shai*  secrets  and  kleas  or  h4^>es 
with  my  frieskds — 

40.  I  have  taken  part  in  kissing  aB4  neck- 
ing while  OB  a  date  or  whOa  aloaa  with  a 
person  of  the  opposite  sex. — 

41.  Most  of  my  friends  are  my  own  age  or 
between  11  and  14.— 

42.  I  have  never  ^>ent  a  night  In  a  deten- 
tion home  or  Jail. — 
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43.  Most  of  my  friends  are  2  or  3  years  older  TT.  Below  is  a  line  that  stands  for  your  but  no  one  at  school  or  at  home  xmderstood 
than  I  am. —  grades  or  marks  in  school  this  year,  thinking     this  and  helped  him. 

44.  I  have  petted  with  a  person  of  the  op-  of  them  lumped  together.  Make  only  one  19.  Other  chUdren  at  school  had  been 
posite  sex  while  on  dates  or  when  w  ww  check  (V)  where  you  best  fit.  selfish  and  unkind  in  the  past  and  had  kept 
^'^'^^  w    »..-..            ^    .  ,    ,  ^  "^"  °'  *^'*  possible,  100.  Walter  from  building  any  friendships.  His 

45.  Most  other  boys  and  girls  like  me.  "B"  or  high,  90.  loneUness  led  him  to  steal  — 

46.  I  try  to  get  other  boys  and  girls  to  like  "C"  or  average.  80.  20.  Older  boys  in  a  gang  really  broke  the 
""IT't  .,                   ,  _w      .^           ...       _...  "°"  *"■  ***^°^  average.  70.  coin  machines  and  did  the  stealing,  but  they 

47.  I  have  gone  further  than  petting  with  ••P"  or  faUing,  60.  left  Walter,  who  thought  they  were  his 
a  person  of  the  opposite  sex.—  p^^  y  guessing  causes  friends,  when  they  heard  the  police  car  and 
boys  (or^)*th^  ofme  Instructions-Reprinted  below  is  a  news  <»"'fP«l  the  coins  into  his  pocket.- 

M    T  iTnt  t^T^  nf,^™^  =«™.h«„  f^r^  story   that   appeared   not  long   ago  in   the  21.  Walters  parents  had  never  taken  him 

others  l^own^e^ouD  ^^  City  SUr.  After  you  ^a^the  story  ^   Sunday    School,    where    he    could    have 

°'^'"l'Lv/^we^^°s'?n  comic  books  or  --^""y-  P-t-d  that  you  a«  talking  the  ^--^^^f^*  ^n'^^^^o^  rd'^wav  to  eet 

other  mairaTdnM  whirh  iutvfrft-u>rt  T,tnt„r»^  ^tory  over   with  some  school  friends.   None  ^  ■*■*■  ^**^*'^'^  wantea  to  find  a  way  to  get 

phot^fSt^  o?  sTortes  ^u^^xual  ^t:  «'  y«»  ^''^  »»»«>  ^y  ^  «»»  «to^  d'"»<="y  t1'*"*  ''°"**^  *"«*  '"^"^y  for  an  allowance, 

fere  _               or  stories  about  sexual  mat-  ^^  jndirectly,  but  you  are  all  guesMng  about  ^is  parents  could  not  give  him  these  things, 

51.  I  Uke  most  of  all  to  spend  my  free  time  ^^  "f^  ^»«i  *,^«*  Vi.*  ,P?\'f«  '^It'^'  ^«  '^'^-  ttlcHo^^"^  **"*"  to  try  to  make  friends 
alone—  Then  the  questions  that  follow  the  story,  in-  ai^  scnooi. — 

52.  Some  of  my  friends  do  not  like  the  way  ?i<="^B  what  your  guesses  would  probably  '•a«t  vi.  wishes 

I  (yjt 'be.  ( Names  and  places  in  the  story  have  been  Below  are  listed  some  wishes  that  have 

_. '  _                      added  or  changed.)  been  expressed  by  boys  and  girls   in  other 

PAKT  IV.  LsisuKE  Acnvrrr  akd  FAMn.T  LiFK  ;^^  Junior  high  schools.  Read  each  wish  car" 

instructions.— The  statements  in  this  sec  Kansas  Cltv  Police  last  nieht  arrested  '""y-  '^*'*  ^^^"^  **»«  ^*^  ^th  an  X  If  you 

tion  are  Uke  those  in  the  section  you  Just  ,„  \?^  i^sas  City  Police  last  night  arrested  j^j  it  is  a  wish  that  you  have  made  or 

completed.  But  these  have  to  do  with  U  ^^fj^e'^  grant'Dl^leU  S^ieTchXId  thi  *^°"«^*  ^^""^  '^^^  time  Lrlng  ILsTar- " 

you  spend  your  spare  time  and  how  you  are  ^        J^^Z     ,,  "*^^®'*-  oanieis  charged  the  ^j^       ^^  ^               ^                             ^ 

treated  by  your  parents.  ^^y  ^^th  stealing  coins  from  the  coin  ma-  -y,  ;,,„           ^ 

Read  e^h  statement.  If  it  applies  to  you  "''''''>  ^'^  '^'^^e  '^''''"^f  ^  *^«  ^J^^J-  ,,    r'    .  I  7 

as  you  are  right  now  or  have  been  durtne  ***y  Laundromat.  The  policeman  said  he  23.  I  wish  I  could  buy  my  lunch  in  the 

this  year,  mark  the  statement  with  a  1  for  a  ^^  Stevens  pry  open  the  coin  slots  on  the  cafeteria  more  often.— 

•yea."  If  it  does  not  apply  to  you   mark  it  machines  and  remove  quarters  and  dimes.  He  24.   I  wish  I  could  afford  to  go  to  the 

with  a  2  for  a  "No  ••  ^'^  $15  in  coins  In  his  pocket  when  arrested,  movies  as  often  as  many  of  the  others  In  my 

The  statements.— Write  1  for  a  yes   and  2  '^*  ^^'^  mother,  Mrs.   William  Stevens,  school.— 

for  a  No  ^*''*  ^^^  thought  her  son  was  at  work  at  his  25.  I  wish  my  family  could  take  me  on 

53.  Do  you  spend  more  of  your  free  time  Pa»"t-tlme  Job  In  the  nearby  Roll  Em  Bowl-  vacation  trips  like  those  that  many  of  the 
With  your  friends  than  with  vour  family?-  ^^  J^^^  o^"  ^!?  ^°5'"'*'  .*?*'* .'^  J^'il*"  *  P^i^l^  "?  my  school  have  enjoyed.— 

54.  Do  you  go  to  dances  m<^  than  once  a  *^''  ^°'  ^  months,  she  said,  and  had  been  26.  I  wish  I  were  able  to  dress  as  well  as 
month' earning  about  60  cents  an  hour.  The  boy's     most  or  many  of  the  persons  in  my  school. 

55.  Do  you  go  out  with  vour  mother  or  **ther,  William  Stevens,  48,  is  a  clerk  in  the  27.  Many  of  the  students  in  my  class  will 
father  more  than  once  a  month?  (Movies  central  post  office.  He  works  the  night  shift  get  to  go  to  college  some  day.  but  I  probably 
dining  social  events  etc  ) '  *'*'*  ^**  away  at  the  time  of  the  arrest.  won  t  gert  the  chance. — 

6«   Is   vour  father   fairer  about   Duninh  Walter  Stevens  is  a  seventh  grade  student  28.  I  wish  I  were  physically  better  built  or 

ment  thwi  your  mother?—                 ?""«"  at  Wlltmore  Junior  High  School.  The  WUt-  more  attractive.— 

67.  Do  you  study  schoolwork  at  home  less  ™'*''*  principal,  Mr.  John  Savage,  reported  29.  I  wish  I  were  as  attractive  to  the  oppo- 
than  Ave  times  a  week? that    young   Stevens   had   been   doing    very  «<*  s«*  as  many  of  my  schoolmates. — 

68.  Is  your  mother  fairer  about  punish-  P«>rly  in  8cho<ri  for  several  months,  and  30  I  wish  I  could  Join  the  Boy  or  Girl 
ment  thim  yotir  father'—  ^**   that   he    had    been   expelled    once   for  Scouts  like  many  of  my  classmates.— 

69    Do  vou  work  at  a  nart-time  lob  onc«  breaking    school    pr<H)erty    and    had    crften  31-  ^  wish  my  parents  were  more  under- 

ormorfa^T—  skipped  school.  standing,  like  the  mothers  and  fathers  of 

60.  When  you  do  something  extra,  do  your  ^hen  Interviewed,  young  Stevens  told  this  «iany  of  my  classmates.- 

parents  reward   you  with   pnilse  or  special  "porter  that  hU  father  had  to  work  such  32.  I  wish  my  family  had  nearly  as  much 

prlvUeges  or  with  money'—  ^°^S  hours  that  he  was  very  seldom  home  money  as  the  famUles  of  many  of  my  class- 

61.  Do  you  help  around  the  house  doing  *n<*  that  his  mother  was  often  lU  and  had  to  "^!*^vr   i»».f  „v     *     k- 

chores  almost  every  day—  remain    In    bed.    He    claimed,    "Nobody   at  33.  I  might  Uke  to  be  an  engtaeer  or  a 

62.  When  you  have  done  something  wrong  school  understands  me  or  tries  to  help  me."  *='*'J,"!*jy^t^  /^  Kf^J  "P'  »>«*  ^  probably 
ok'bad"  do  your  parents  try  to  re^n  with  /nstructtona.— Now  check  the  statements  ^'f' "°t  get  the  chance.— 

o*»^  oaa    ao  your  parents  try  to  reason  with  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  p^_  34   j   ^^^.^   ^ave    as   good   opportunities 

63.  Do  you  usuaUy  attend  at  least  one  8i»'le  explanations  for  why  Walter  Stevens  ^^e'l  I  ^ow  up  as  many  of  my  classmates.- 
movle  a  week'—  d'd  what  he  did.  Remember  that  these  are  ^?-  ^  *'»'»  ™y  Parents  were  not  so  strict 

64.  Are  some  chUdren  m  your  family  pun-  S^'esses  and  that  all  of  them  may  be  true  Tr  ™  J^?:.!^or.T  II!',*'  *^*  P»«nts  of  many 
ished  more  severely  than  others?-  or  all  may  be  false.  °^  my  classmates  in  this  way.— 

65.  Do  you  spend  time  after  supper  at  a  Put  a  1  if  you  agree,  and  a  2  If  you  dis-  '^-  '  ^^^^  "y  Parents  were  a  little  more 
local  hangout  (drugstore,  soda  shop,  bowl-  agree.  strict  with  me,  like  the  parents  of  many  of 
ing  alley,  etc.)  at  least  two  times  a  month?—  n.  Walter   wanted    to   get   more    money  ^l^T^^'~,  .^ 

66.  Do  your  parenU  get  all  the  facts  before  than  he  could  earn  at  his  Job  in  order  to  help  ^^-  ^  "^^^  ^^  '*ther  and  mother  were  bct- 
they  punish  you? —                                                 his  poor  parents ^  ter  educated,  Uke  the  parents  of  many  of 

67.  Do  you  usually  have  one  or  two  dates  ,„    to.i*-,   «».    i«„-i»   .«m    „r,i,.,.„„    •»  my  classmates.— 

a  month  or  more?-  schL    wSre  n"  one  t^d^toS^to^^  38.  I  wish  my  father  had  as  good  a  Job  as 

68.  Are  the  children  in  your  family  pun-  ''cnota.  where  no  one  undwtood  him.  ^^^^^  ^j  ^^  classmates  fathers.— 
ished  more  severely  than  in  other  famUles?-  ^3.  Walter  was  raised  by  bad  standards  gg    j  ^  j^  j         j .                    .       . 

69.  DO  you  think  that  your  friends  have  and  had  not  been  taught  properly  what  was  n»f ny  of  my  clLsSs  do  -  ^ 
better   ideas   than   your   parents   do   about  'igl^t  and  wrong. 

what  a  young  person  should  do  in  hU  spare  14.  Walter    had    everything    agaUist    him.  f-lt  sTroMlv  aSthCToMt^ew 

time?—  He   was   bound   to  get   Into  trouble   when  »"  strongly  about  this  past  year. 

70.  Do  you  usually  spend  three  or  more  everything   at   school    and    at   home    went 

evenings  a  week  away  from  home? —  wrong.  ""           -——-—-                 -     -           .. 

71.  Are  the  children  In  your  family  ever  15.  Walter  was  fired  from  his  Job  at  the                                                  "' 

punished  when  they  do  not  need  It?—  bowling  aUey  but  didn't  want  to  worry  his  '**■''  "*•  ao"*''  valum  and  FBELiNoa 

72.  Does  your  father  punlab  you  when  your  mother,  who  needed  the  money  he  had  been  Please  answer  each  question  by  making  a 
mother  does  not  think  you  should  be  pun-  giving  her. —  check  in  the  space  next  to  agree  or  disagree. 
Ished? —  sanff  of  vouna  bovs  manii.ffi»<i  hv  &  There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers.  Just 

73.  Wowld  you  Uke  to  spend  more  of  your  prof ess^^oS?   thief  T^    oreaS    ttealL^  "PO^  your  opinton. 

T.  '^^'''  '""^  '''"'"'''  *^  '^^"^  ^''*'  ^^IX^oT^  a^  othf r  i^ce  *^S  ^   Watch'Sg  television  programs  such  as 

T^^S^Tm.r  «,otv,«,  ™.«i.h   «^„   „h-«  and  Walter  had   fallen   In  with  this  gang  "Sugarfoof  and  the  "Donna  Reed  Show"  and 

your  ^J"^'ZTZ^f^  Ihoul^^  ^^^^^^  ""^  acquaintance,  at  the  bow'linl  l^^^^^'^"  ''  ^'^«  -  <>"»  -«»  *  ^^ 

punished? —  alley.  (0)— Airree 

76.  Do  you  feel  your  mother  punishes  you  ^7.  Walter  liked  to  steal  and  had  probably  (i)— Dtaagree 

fairly?—  been  stealing  one  thing  and  another  for  sev-  41  Having  a  coke  in  a  drugstore  with  ottier 

76.  Do  you  feel  your  father  punishes  you  erai  years  before  he  was  caught. —  boys  and  girls  after  school  or  on  a  week  end 

J   fairly?—  18.  Walter  was  sick,  mentally  or  physically,  is  dull  and  a  waste  of  time: 
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(0)— Agree. 
( 1 )  — Disagree. 

42.  Watching  school  athletic  contests  Is 
b.->ring  and  a  waste  of  time: 

(0)— Agree. 
( 1 )  — Disagree. 

43.  Watching  school  basketball  or  football 
games  ts  fun: 

( 1 )  — Agree. 
(0) — Disagree. 

44.  Television  programs  such  as  "Cheyenne" 
and  "National  Velvet"  and  "Lassie"  are  fun 
to  watch: 

( 1 )  —Agree. 

(2) — Disagree. 

. ,     45.  The  people  who  get  the  best  Jobs  when 

they  grow  up  are  usually  the  people  who  have 

friends  who  do  favors  for  them,  rather  than 

the  people  who  are  best  trained  or  educated: 

(0)— Agree. 

( 1 )  — Disagree. 

46.  Teachers  give  their  praise  and  recogni- 
tion to  the  students  who  find  a  way  to  be- 
come their  special  favorites,  whether  these 
students  are  good  workers  in  school  or  not: 

(0) — Agree. 
(1)— Disagree. 

47.  Most  teachers  do  not  reallj-  like  to  help 
students: 

(0)— Agree. 
(1) — Disagree. 

48.  Teachers  give  their  praise  and  recogni- 
tion to  the  students  who  work  the  hardest 
and  ICMm  the  most : 

(1) — Agree. 
(0) — Disagree. 

49.  The  popular  children  In  any  school  are 
the  ones  who  have  earned  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  other  students: 

( 1 )  — Agree. 

(0) — Disagree. 

60.  Teachers  have  such  different  ideas 
about  what  you  are  supposed  to  learn  in 
school  that  it  is  Impossible  to  get  a  clear 
Idea  of  what  is  best: 

(0)— Agree. 

(1) — Disagree. 

51.  People  have  such  different  ideas  about 
what  is  right  and  wrong  that  you  can't  ever 
get  dear  ideas  on  this  question- 

(0)— Agree. 

(1) — Disagree. 

5a.  Once  some  teachers  decide  that  a  cer- 
tain boy  or  girl  is  "hKl"  or  a  "tioublemaker," 
there  is  nothing  you  can  do  to  change  their 
minds: 

(0)— Agree. 

<1) — Disagree. 

68.  Teachers  can  usually  tell  quite  well  who 
Is  learning  a  lesson  and  who  is  not: 

(1)— Agree. 

(0) — Disagree. 

54.  Most  parents  have  very  clear  ideas 
about  how  their  children  should  act  on  dates 
and  about  matters  like  kissing: 

(1)— Agree. 

(0) — Disagree. 

66.  People  in  any  town  have  a  lot  to  say 
about  how  their  town  government  is  run: 

(1) — Agree. 

(0) — Disagree. 

66.  The  children  and  a^tults  in  any  town 
can  help  the  police  do  a  good  Job  of  en- 
forcing the  law :  / 

(1)— Agree..      ^ 

(0) — Disagree. 

57.  Students  in  Junior  high  schools  never 
have  any  say  or  lnfluetu»  in  what  they  are 
taught   In  their  classes. 

(0)— Agree. 

( 1 )  — Disagree. 

68.  So  many  other  pct^le  voted  In  the  na- 
tional election  last  faU  that  it  dietn't  matter 
to  me  whether  my  parents  votfed  or  not 

(0)— Agree. 
( 1 )  — Disagree. 

69.  If  a  group  of  children  decide  they  do 
not  like  you,  there  is  nothing  much  you  can 
do  to  change  their  minds- 

(0)— Agree. 

(1) — Disagree.  , 


PAST  Vm.  WATS  OF  DISCIFLIIVUfG  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

Below  are  various  ways  by  which  many 
parents  discipline  children  and  young  peo- 
ple. Please  answer  each  question  by  checking 
the  choice  which  best  tells  how  your  parents 
have  disciplined  you  during  the  last  2  years. 
Answer  each  question  for  your  mother  and 
your  father  separately. 

Do  your  parents  take  away  your  allowance? 

61.  Father: 
(0) — Never. 

( 1 )  — Very  seldom. 
(2) — Sometimes. 
(3) — Frequently. 

62.  Mother: 

(0)  — Never. 

( 1 )  — Very  seldom. 
\2) — Sometimes. 
(3) — Frequently. 

Do  your  parents  refuse  to  sper.k  to  vou? 

63.  Mother: 

( 1 )  — Very  seldom. 
1 2 1  — Sometimes. 
(3) — Frequently. 
(0) — Never. 

64.  Father: 

( 2 )  — Sometimes. 
(0) — Never. 

( 3 )  — Frequently. 
(1) — Very  seldom. 

Have  your  parents  slapped  you  or  glv«i 
rou  spankings? 

65.  Mother: 

( .1 1  — Frequently. 

'  2 )  — Sometimes. 

( 0 1  — Never. 

1 1  I — Very  seldom. 

es.  Father: 

'  2 1  — Sometimes. 

(3) — Frequently. 

( 1 )  — Very  seldom. 

(0) — Never. 

Do  your  parents  forbid  you  to  do  some- 
thing that  you  were  especially  planning  on 
doing? 

67.  Father: 

1 3 )  — Frequently. 
(2) — Sometimes. 
(0)— Never. 
( 1 )  — Very  seldom. 

68.  Mother: 

(3) — Frequently. 
(2) — Sometimes. 
(0)— Never. 
(1) — Very  seldom. 

Do  your  parents  teU  you  to  leave  home, 
or  to  find  a  new  home  If  you  can't  be  better? 

69.  Mother: 

( 1 )  — Very  seldom. 

( 2 )  — Sometimes. 
(0) — Never. 

( 3 )  — Frequently. 

70.  Father: 

(2) — Sometimes. 

(0) — Never. 

(3 )  — Frequently. 

( 1 )  — Very  seldom. 

Do  your  parents  spank  you  with  a  stick, 
belt,  hairbrush,  or  things  other  than  their 
hands? 

71.  Mother: 

(1) — Very  seldom. 
(0) — Never. 
(3) — Frequently. 
(2)— SomeUmes. 

72.  Father: 
(01— Never. 

( 3 )  — Frequently. 
(2) — Sometimes. 
(1) — Very  seldom. 

Do  your  pareuU  take  away  some  special 
privileges? 

73.  Mother: 

(2) — Sometimes. 
(3) — Frequently. 
(0)— Never. 
( I )  — Very  seldom. 

74.  Father: 

(2) — Sometimes. 
(3) — Frequently. 


(0) — Never. 
( 1 )  — Very  seldom. 

Do  your  parents  say  they  don't  love  you  or 
warn  you  that  they  will  stop  loving  you? 

75.  Father: 

(3) — Frequently. 
( 2  r — Sometimes. 
(0) — Never. 
( 1 )  — Very  seldom. 

76.  Mother: 

(2) — Sometimes. 
( 3 )  — Frequently. 

( 1 )  — Very  seldom. 

( 0 )  — Never. 

Have  your  parents  beat  you  up  (using  their 
fists,  etc.)? 

77.  Father: 

( 2 )  — Somet  Imes.  • 
(0) — Never. 
(3) — Frequently. 

( 1 )  — Very  seldom. 

78.  Mother: 

( 3 )  — Frequently. 

( 2 )  — Somecimes. 

( 1 )  — Very  seldom. 
(0) — Never. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  section  <  b) . 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentai-y  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator wUl  state  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Is  this  amendment  stiJl 
open  to  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
amendment  open  to  amendment? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  requested  the 
division  of  his  amendment,  and  section 
»b)  will  be  voted  on  separately.  All  the 
rest  will  be  voted  on  by  voice  vote  first. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Is  it  in  order  to  submit 
an  amendment  to  delete  subsection  •  c  > 
at  this  lime. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
would  be  in  order  now. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  send  such  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Have  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  yielded  back  their 
time? 

Mr.  PELL.  My  recollection  is  not  acute 
on  that.  What  does  the  Rxcoro  show? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  >ield  it  back. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

The  as.sistant  legislative  clerk  read  a."^ 
follows : 
On  page  4.  line  14.  delete  sabsectlcn  (c) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  again 
applaud  what  the  Senator  from  New 
York  is  trying  to  do.  but  I  think  any 
proposal  that  has  to  ba.ve  so  many- 
amendments  on  the  floor  to  try  to  per- 
fect the  original  intent  is  a  measure  that 
should  not  be  passed. 

Subsectkkn  (a>  is  a  CDod  subsection 
Subsection  (d> .  as  I  read  it.  on  protecutni 
of  personal  data,  rives  the  Secretair  and 
the  schools  the  right  to  protect  personal 
data  under  any  regulations  that  are  nee- 
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essary  to  control  the  use,  dissemination, 
or  protection  of  such  data. 

Subsection  (c)  is  not  necessary,  and 
what  is  more,  again  I  point  out  that  it 
would  harm  the  students.  It  would  pre- 
vent those  with  legitimate  interests  from 
going  to  a  school  and  getting  the  in- 
formation that  is  necessary.  It  would  pre- 
vent the  Senator  from  New  York  from 
deciding  to  recommend  a  student  for 
some  national  award  without  going  and 
telling  him,  if  he  was  over  18.  One  would 
have  to  have  his  consent  to  get  any  In- 
formation from  his  record. 

It  would  prevent  a  probation  oflBcer — 
notwithstanding  the  argimicnt  of  my 
good  friend  from  Delaware,  I  still  have 
faith  in  the  probation  system,  and  I 
think  the  probation  officer  ought  to  be 
able  to  go  in  and  get  the  information 
necessary  not  only  w  hen  a  student  is  sub- 
ject to  a  juvenile  proceeding,  but  in 
order  to  continue  the  work  that  he  has  to 
do  during  the  period  before  a  juvenile  is 
sentenced.  Many  times  they  have  to  keep 
up  with  what  they  are  doing.  It  is  a  pro- 
bation officer's  duty  to  find  out  what  he 
is  doing  in  school,  or  whether  he  is  at- 
tending school.  Tliis  would  even  prevent 
a  probation  officer  from  getting  attend- 
ance data.  I  cannot  understand  us  put- 
ting such  a  cloak  of  secrecy  around  a  stu- 
dent. 

On  the  other  hand,  subsection  (c) ,  tis 
I  understand  it,  gives  the  school  author- 
ities complete  authority  to  adopt  appro- 
priate regulations.  That  would  be  subject 
to  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act. 
Ever>'one  concerned  would  be  involved  in 
a  hearing. 

This  has  not  been  the  subject  of  hear- 
ings by  committee,  and  I  do  not  think  It 
is  the  kind  of  thing  that  ought  to  be 
passed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  without 
further  consideration.  Therefore,  to  save 
time.  I  ask  the  deletion  of  that  section. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  think  there 
is  merit  in  what  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
says,  and  I  would  vote  the  same  way.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  back  his 
time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NcNN).  All  time  has  now  been  jielded 
back 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  What  are  we  voting  on? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
"Mr.  Stevens  J  to  strike  section  (o. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
believe  I  yielded  back  my  time  yet. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  On  the 
Stevens  amendment,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  does  not  have  any  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  may  have 
5  minutes  to  req?ond.  I  think  that  Is  only 
fair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Alaska?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  f r<Mn  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervin)  wants  to  address  him- 
self to  that  point,  I  yield  to  him  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  merely  say  that 
the  area  addressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Ala.ska  (Mr.  Stevens)  is  but  one  area. 
Probation  repoiis  have  also  been  leaked 
to  the  FBI,  and  other  files  as  well.  This 
is  an  area  of  extreme  sensitivity.  I  do  not 
believe  that,  absent  appropriate  court 
orders,  this  information  should  be  made 
available. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  section  (d* , 
as  I  understand  it,  provides  that — 

The  Secretary  shall  adopt  appropriate  reg- 
ulations to  protect  the  rights  of  privacy  of 
students  and  their  families  In  connection 
with  any  s\ir\eys  or  data-gathering  activities 
conducted,  assisted,  or  authorized  by  the 
Secretary  .  .  . 

I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  protect- 
ing the  privacy  of  children.  I  do  not  see 
that  they  should  be  made  guinea  pigs  by 
social  scientists.  That  is  why  I  support 
the  biU. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  with  all 
due  respect  to  the  distingiiished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  my  amendment  is 
to  delete  section  (c) ,  not  (d) . 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
on  this  amendment  has  now  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  to  strike  section  (c). 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  wiU  call 
the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
PuiBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman).  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  SYMmc- 
TON)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gcrney)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  jAvrrs). 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
PERCY)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis),  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  35, 
nays  49,  as  follows: 
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TEAS— 35 

Aiken 

Haskell 

Nunn 

Bayh 

Hathaway 

Packwood 

Bible 

Huddles  ton 

Fell 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

RtblcoS 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Stennts 

Cotton 

McOee 

Stevens 

Domlnlck 

McGovern 

Stevenson 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

Taft 

Orlffin 

Metcalf 

Talmadge 

Hart 

Metzenbaum 

Williams 

Hartke 

Nelson 

NAYS— 49 

Abourezk 

Dole 

McClure 

Allen 

Domenlcl 

Mondale 

Baker 

Eastland 

Montoya 

Bartlett 

Ervln 

Muskle 

BeaU 

Fannin 

Pastore 

Bellmon 

Pong 

Pearson 

Blden 

Hansen 

Roth 

Brock 

Hatfield 

Scbwelker 

Brooke 

Helms 

Scott.  Hugh 

Buckley 

Hruska 

Scott, 

Burdlck 

Hughes 

WlUIam  L. 

Byrd. 

Humphrey 

Stafford 

Harry  P.,  Jr 

.    Johnston 

Thurmond 

Case 

Long 

Tower 

ChUes 

Mansfield 

Tunney 

Church 

Matbiaa 

Welcker 

Cranston 

McCleUan 

Young 

NOT  VOTING- 

-18 

Bennett 

Gravel 

Percy 

Bentsen 

Gumey 

Randolph 

Cook 

Hollings 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

Inouye 

Symington 

Pulbright 

Javlts 

Ooldwater 

Moss 

So     Mr. 

Stevens'    amendment    \ 

was 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
has  proposed  an  amendment  regarding 
the  confidentiality  of  student  records  and 
requiring  parental  consent  for  certain 
school  activities  that  causes  me  some 
concern. 

The  first  portion  of  the  amendment 
seeks  to  guarantee  the  right  of  access 
and  review  of  a  students  school  records, 
by  parents  suid  by  students — if  18  years 
of  age  or  over — and  prevent  the  disclo- 
sure of  such  records  to  most  third  parties 
without  parental  or  student  consent. 

I  would  wholeheartedly  support  this 
portion  of  the  Senator's  amendment.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  seeks  to  preserve  a 
right  to  confidentiality  of  records  of  stu- 
dent academic  and  personal  f>erformance 
that  should  be  guaranteed.  I  would  point 
out,  however,  that  in  my  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, this  right  of  access  and  review 
is  presently  guaranteed  under  the  Cali- 
fornia Public  Records  Act. 

The  section  of  the  amendment  that 
deals  with  "parental  consent,"  however, 
causes  me  serious  concern. 

First,  I  question  the  advisability  of  the 
Congress  enacting  legislation  that,  in 
effect,  would  thwart  a  State's  compulsory 
attendance  laws.  Under  this  amend- 
ment, a  parent  may  refuse  to  have  his 
child  attend  a  class  if,  after  notification, 
the  parent  finds  the  content  of  the  course 
or  activity  to  be  objectionable.  While  I  do 
not  object  to  "parental  consent,''  I  do 
question  Federal  interference  In  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  question  that  should  be 
decided  by  locally  elected  school  officials, 
rather  than  the  Federal  Government. 

Second,  subsection  (b)  (2)  of  the 
amendment  would  require  parental  con- 
sent for  students — and  I  quote: 
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To  participate  In  any  project,  program, 
or  course,  the  primary  purpose  or  principal 
effect  of  which  Is  to  affect  or  alter  the  per- 
sonal behavior  or  personal  values  of  a  stu- 
dent, or  to  explore  and  develop  teaching 
techniques  or  courses  primarily  intended 
to  affect  such   behavior  and   values. 

Mr.  President,  this  language  is  breath- 
taking in  its  sweeping  generalities.  How 
do  you  determine  in  advance,  and  pro- 
vide notification  to  the  parent,  of  class- 
room activities  that  might  bear  on  the 
values  of  a  student?  A  course  in  Amer- 
ican history,  for  example,  that  discusses 
contemporary  American  ethics  in  the 
light  of  Watergate  could  be  construed  as 
tending  to  "affect  the  pensonal  values  " 
of  a  student.  Or,  how  do  you  go  about 
discouraging  violent  or  overly  aggressive 
behavior  without  tending  to  "alter  the 
personal  behavior"  of  a  student? 

These  are  serious  questions.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  we  cannot  take  lightly.  Be- 
cause the  penalty  for  even  accidental 
transgression  of  these  Federal  directives 
is  the  total  loss  of  Federal  funding  to 
any  educational  institution— public  or 
private,  preschool  through  postsecond- 
ary — that  is  found  "out  of  comphance 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
directs  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  with  the  responsibjlity 
for — and  again,  I  quote: 

Investigating,  processing,  reviewing,  and 
adjudicating  violations  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section  and  complaints. 

Frankly,  I  question  the  wisdom  of 
charging  a  Federal  agency  with  the  pow- 
er to  probe  the  questions  that  would 
have  to  be  probed  in  order  to  investigate 
complaints  of  alleged  violations  of  the 
act.  Such  questions  could  include: 

Was  the  purpose  of  the  course  to  afifect 
the  values  of  the  child,  or  were  they  af- 
fected accidentally,  or  at  all? 

Even  if  the  purpose  of  the  course  was 
not  to  alter  the  values  of  the  child,  did 
it  have  the  effect  or  altering  the  values 
of  the  child? 

What  were  the  values  of  the  child  be- 
fore they  were  "altered"? 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  my  point  is 
obvious:  This  section  of  the  Senator's 
amendment  brings  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  its  agencies  dangerously  close 
to  deciding  issues  of  academic  and  per- 
sonal freedom  that  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  local  and  State  school  officials 
and  the  people  who  elected  them,  not  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  should  take  any  action 
that  could  be  legitimately  construed  as 
having  the  primary  effect  of  circumvent- 
ing local  control  of  curriculum  and 
school  practices,  discouraging  innova- 
tion, or  stifling  educational  reform. 

For  these  reasons,  and  because  I  sup- 
port the  major  premise  of  the  Senator's 
amendment.  I  would  hope  he  would  con- 
sider deleting  the  section  of  the  amend- 
ment to  which  I  have  referred 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  occurs  on  the  first  part  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  PELL.  The  vote  is  now  on  section 
(b) ,  Is  It  not?  What  is  the  parliamentary 
situation? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  occurs  on  all  of  the  amendment 
except  section  (b). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  occurs  on  section  (b)  of  the 
amendment.  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
are  we  voting  on? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  sec- 
tion (b>  of  the  Buckley  amendment. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ERVm.  Mr.  President,  precisely 
what  is  this? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  roll- 
er il  is  now  in  progress. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  adoption  of  section  ib)  of 
the  Buckley  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Up  and  down  on 
section  ib>  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

The  question  is  on  the  adoption  cf 
.-ection  (b>  of  the  Buckley  amendment. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  .second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
resumed  and  concluded  the  call  of  the 
roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen", the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBRicHT),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel \  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings).  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  <  Mr.  Inouye  ) .  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman), 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington  )  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney>  ',  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood),  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — veas  4o, 
nays  43.  as  follows: 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

Allen 

Bavh  ■ 

Bible 

Blden 

Brooke 

Buroick 

Cannon 

Case 

Clark 

Cotion 

Cranston 

Dominick 

Eagleton 


Bennett 

Bentsen 

Cook 

Curtis 

Fulbr.iiht 

Goldwater 


NAYS— 43 

Hart 
Hartke 
Haskell 
•  Hatfield 
Hathaway 
Hiighes 
Humphrey 
Jackson 
Kennedy 
Long 

Mapnuson 
:>Jatbias 
McGee 
McGovem 
Mclntyre 

NOT  VOTING- 

G  ravel 

Gurney 

Hollings 

Inouye 

Javits 

Moss 


Metzenbaum 

Mondale 

Miiskie 

Nunn 

Pell 

Kiblcofl' 

Schweiker 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Talmadge 

Tunney 

Williams 
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Packwood 

Percy 

Randolph 

Sparkman 

Symington 


So  section  (b)  of  Mr.  Buckleys 
amendment  (No.  1289 •  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion   on   the   table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator !rom  California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  James  Murphy 
and  Marsha  McCord  be  accorded  the 
privileges  of  the  floor  during  considera- 
tion of  the  education  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Baker 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd, 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Chiles 
Church 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
Eastland 


(No.  195  Leg.] 

YEAS — 40 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Pong 

Orlffln 

Hansen 

Helms 

Hruska 

Huddleston 

Johnston 

Mansfield 

McCleUan 

McCIure 

Metcalf 

Montoya 


Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Proxmlre 

Roth 

Scott.  Hugh 

Scott. 

William  L. 
Stennls 
Taft 

Thurmond 
Tower 
Weicker 
Young 


THE   200TH   ANNIVERSARY   OF  THE 
FIRST  CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  action  on 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  85  taken 
this  morning  be  reconsidered,  and  that 
it  be  amended  in  three  respects. 

I  send  the  amendments  to  the  desk  and 
ask  the  clerk  to  read  the  concurrent 
resolution  as  it  would  be  so  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  clerk  will  read  the  concurrent 
resolution,  as  modified. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
concurrent  resolution,  as  modified,  to- 
gether with  its  preamble,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  85 
Whereas  the  meeting  at  Carpenters'  Hall  in 
the  City  of  Philadelphia  in  the  Colony  of 
Pennsylvania  from  September  5  to  October  26, 
1774.  which  has  become  known  as  the  First 
Continental  Congress.  wUl  have  observed  dur- 
ing 1974  its  two  hundredth  anniversary:  and 
Whereas  the  actions  of  that  Congress  in 
uniting,  for  the  first  time,  the  thirteen  dis- 
parate American  Colonies  to  seek  redress  of 
their  many  grievances  against  the  Parliament 
and  King  of  England,  set  in  motion  a  series 
of  events  leading  to  the  meeting  of  the  Sec- 
ond Continental  Congress  which  produced 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  guided 
the  new  Nation  through  the  American  War 
for  Independence;  and 
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'K'hereas  the  precedents  set  by  the  meeting 
of  the  first  Congress  In  1774  form  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  rests  the  principles  and 
practices  of  the  existing  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  and 

Whereas  October  14,  1774,  was  the  date  on 
V  hjrh  the  delegates  to  the  first  Congress 
adopted  the  Declaration  and  Resolves,  ex- 
pressing to  the  King  of  England  their  rights 
as  Englishmen  and  their  determination  to 
ar-hieve  those  rights,  and  is  therefore,  in 
itself,  an  historic  date:  and 

Whereas  on  October  14.  1974.  special  cere- 
monies, sponsored  by  the  City  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  National  Park  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Administration,  will 
be  held  at  Carpenters'  Hall  in  PhUadelpbl.v 
PennsylTania.  to  properly  and  appropriately 
observe  for  the  Nation  the  two  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  Fixst  Continental  Con- 
gress: and 

Whereas  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  First  Continental  Congress  marlts  one  of 
the  first  historic  commemorative  events  of 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  cele- 
bration: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Sep- 
resentatives  concurriJtg).  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  October  14.  1974, 
be  proclaimed  a  Day  of  National  Obser- 
vance for  the  200ih  Anniversary  of  the  First 
Continental  Congress  and  calls  upon  the 
people  of  our  Nation  to  fittingly  observe  and 
honor  this  important  date  in  our  coimtry's 
history. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
tlie  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  be 
authorized  to  select,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  respective  majority  and  minority 
leaders,  four  Members  of  each  Hotise  to  rep- 
resent the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  at  ceremonies  in  Carpenters'  Hall, 
Philadelphia,  on  October  14.  1974.  and  to 
present  at  said  ceremonies  to  a  representa- 
tive of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  a  copy  of 
this  res(riution. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  Expenses  of  the  Members 
are  authorized  to  be  paid  from  the  contin- 
gency funds  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  as  approved,  respectively,  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
and  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  three  amendments  are 
agreed  to. 

Without  objection,  the  resolution  as 
amended  is  agreed  to. 

Without  objection,  the  preamble  is 
agreed  to. 


EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  *8.  1539>  to  amend 
and  extend  certain  acts,  relating  to  ele- 
mentar>'  and  secondary  education  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
an  amendment  to  the  McClellan  amend- 
ment earlier  today  to  part  <b),  which  I 
added,  and  ■Rhich  was  adopted,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
may  make  a  technical  correction  In  it 
which  will  extend  it  for  as  lon^  as  the 
bill  presently  extends.  Instead  of  cutting 
It  off  shorter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendments  No.  1306. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
V  ill  re^d  the  amendments. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendments. 
Amendments  No.  1306  are  as  follows: 
On  page  330,  between  Unas  17  and  18,  in- 
sert the  foUowing  new  section: 

"LIMITATION  ON  WrTHHOLOtKG  OF  FEDEXAL 
FtTNDS 

"Sec.  513.  Part  C  of  the  General  Education 
ProvUions  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

•'  'LIMTTATION  ON   WITHMOLDINC  OF  FCOESAI. 
FtTNDS 

"  'Sec.  437.  The  refusal  of  a  State  or  local 
education  agency  and  Institution  of  higher 
education,  community  college,  a  school,  pre- 
school, or  any  other  educational  institution, 
to  administer  a  test  or  project  or  to  provide 
personally  identifiable  data  on  students  or 
their  families,  as  a  part  of  an  applicable  pro- 
gram, to  any  Federal  office,  agency,  depart- 
ment, or  other  third  party,  on  the  grounds 
that  it  constitutes  a  violation  of  the  right 
to  privacy  and  confidentiality  of  students, 
their  parents,  or  Is  an  unacceptable  research 
or  experimentation  project,  or  Is  for  the 
purpose  of  altering  the  personsU  behavior  or 
values  of  a  student,  or  is  potentially  psycho- 
logically or  otherwise  harmful  to  students  or 
their  famUles,  shall  not  constitute  sufficient 
grounds  for  the  suspension  or  termination  of 
Federal  assistance.  Further,  such  a  refusal 
shall  not  constitute  sufficient  grounds  for  a 
denial  of.  a  refusal  to  consider,  or  a  delay 
In  the  consideration  of  funding  In  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years  for  such  a  recipient.'  " 

On  page  122.  in  the  Table  of  Contents  after 
Item  "Sec.  512."  Insert  the  following: 
"Sec.  513.  LlmiUtlon  on  withholding  of  Fed- 
eral funds.". 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  Senators  present,  I  under- 
stand the  managers  of  the  bill  will  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

I  think  I  can  best  illastrate  its  pur- 
pose by  quoting  one  article  that  appeared 
In  the  New  York  Times  on  November  21, 
1973.  relating  to  a  questionnaire  that 
HEW  was  demanding  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education  circulate  among  Its 
students: 

The  "New  York"  city's  Board  of  Educa- 
tion accused  the  United  States  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  yester- 
day of  directing  a  number  of  schools  here  to 
administer  pupU  questionnaires. 

Mr.  President,  has  the  other  amend- 
ment been  voted  on? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  was  in  two  parts,  and  has 
been  disposed  of. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  state  my  firm  support  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  which 
would  protect  schools  from  the  loss  of 
Federal  funds  if  they  choose  not  to  ad- 
minister tests  prescribed  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Sadly,  we  seem  to  live  In  an  age  of 
sophisticated  snoops,  both  electronic  and 
human.  It  seems  to  me  that  Senator 
Buckley's  amendment  protects  the  right 
of  schools  to  reject  testing  instruments 
that  these  local  officials  find  to  be  objec- 
tionable. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  for  a  pre- 
liminary inquiry? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order.  The  Senate  had  a  vote  on  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  to 
delete  section  (c>.  Then  we  had  a  sepa- 
rate vote  on  section  (b>,  did  we  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By  voice 
vote,  the  Senate  agreed  to  all  parts  of 
the  amendment  with  the  exception  of 
section  (b).  *- 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  beg  the  Chair's  pardon. 
I  never  heard  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  voice 
vote  was  taken  on  all  parts  of  the  amend- 
ment with  the  exception  of  section  (b> , 
which  was  a  rollcall  vote.  The  voice  vote 
was  on  all  other  parts. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquliy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Was  not  the  voice  vote 
taken  prior  to  the  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  fiom  Alaska  on  sec- 
tion ( c '  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska's  motion  to  strike  was 
first  of  all  voted  on,  and  then  there  was 
a  voice  vote,  and  then  there  was  a  vote 
on  section  (b) . 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
readbig  from  an  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  in  which  the  following  was  stated : 

The  (New  York)  city's  Board  of  Education 
accused  the  United  States  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  yesterday  of 
directing  a  numl}er  of  schools  here  to  ad- 
minister pupil  questionnaires  that  the  board 
said  were  "racist,"  "highly  Inflammatory," 
and  "polarizing." 

Dr.  Seymour  P.  Lachman,  the  president  of 
the  board,  said  the  Federal  department  had 
"once  more  shown  Its  callous  Insensitlvity 
to  the  needs  of  children  and  good  lutergroup 
relation." 

A  statement  by  Dr.  Lachman  noted  that 
the  preface  to  the  23-ltem  Federal  ques- 
tionnaire said:  "To  the  student:  These  ques- 
tions are  to  find  out  how  you  feel  about 
students  who  are  different  from  you.  If  you 
are  Black,  we  want  to  know  bow  you  feel 
about  students  who  are  not  Black.  If  you 
are  White,  we  want  to  know  how  you  feel 
about  students  who  are  not  White.  If  you 
are  Brown,  we  want  to  know  how  you  feel 
about  students  who  are  not  Brown.  What- 
ever you  are,  we  want  to  know  bow  you  feel 
about  students  who  are  different  from  you." 

Dr.  Lachman  said  that  the  form  then 
asked  such  questions  as  the  following: 

"How  do  you  think  your  parents  feel  about 
Black  and  White  (or  Brown  and  White  or 
Black  and  Brown)  students  going  to  the 
same  school  together. 

"Do  you  think  that  Black  (or  White  or 
Brown)  students  In  this  school  cause  more 
trouble  than  other  kinds  of  students?"  "How 
do  you  think  your  principle  feels  about  all 
different  kinds  of  students  going  to  the  same 
school  together?" 

Dr.  Lachman  said  that  it  was  Inconceiv- 
able to  him  how  such  a  questionnaire  "could 
be  administered  In  good  faith  to  fourth-  and 
fifth-grade  students." 

I  would  now  like  to  quote  two  brief 
paragraphs  of  an  article  that  appeared  In 
the  Washington  Post  on  May  7  of  this 
year.  The  headline  was  "Schools  Balking 
at  PupU  Quiz": 

District  of  Columbia  school  officials  an- 
nounced yesterday  they  will  risk  cancella- 
tion of  $3.4  million  in  federal  funds  for  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  children  rather 
than  ask  students  and  teachers  34  questions 
they  consider  "sociologically  or  psychologi- 
cally damaging." 
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The  questions,  part  of  a  battery  of  tests 
one-and-a-half  Inch  thick  to  be  adminis- 
tered to  720  students  and  teachers,  con- 
cern the  students'  home  lives  and  expecta- 
tions in  school. 

My  amendment  simply  limits  the 
ability  of  HEW  to  withhold  funds  from 
school  districts  that  refuse  to  circulate 
questionnaires  of  this  kind  or  which  be- 
lieve them  to  be  harmful  or  potentially 
pose  psychological  harm  to  their  stu- 
dents. 

I  understand  the  managers  of  the  bill 
are  willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
is  correct.  We  look  favorably  at  this 
amendment,  especially  on  the  majority 
side.  There  seems  to  be  no  great  objection 
to  it.  I  would  recommend  to  my  col- 
leagues that  we  adopt  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  agree.  It  is  a  good 
amendment,  except  it  should  have  been 
done  a  long  time  ago. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  I,  of  course,  do  not  wish 
to  ask  for  a  rollcall.  I  rise  to  express  con- 
cern again  that  the  Senate,  at  20  min- 
utes to  7  tonight,  is  adopting  language 
at  least  some  of  which  is  unclear  to  any- 
body, particularly  to  reserve  to  a  school 
board  the  right  to  continue  to  receive 
Federal  money  even  though  it  rejects  a 
project  if  the  project  is  for  the  purpose 
of  altering  the  personal  behavior  or  val- 
ues of  a  student. 

Again,  I  suggest  that  that  really  is  the 
meat  and  potatoes  of  education,  and  I 
just  continue  to  think  we  would  have 
been  much  better  off  If  the  committee 
had  been  able  to  evaluate  exactly  what 
would  happen  under  this.  I  am  sure  that 
concern  will  be  voiced  with  respect  to  it. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentai-y  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  has  all 
time  been  yielded  back? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Has  all 
time  been  yielded  back  ? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Rick  Bayard 
and  Reid  Feldman  be  granted  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  during  the  debate  on  the 
education  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CHANGE    OF    VOTE    ON    VOTE    NO.    184 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  the  Stevens 
amendment,  on  which  I  voted  "yea,"  I  be 
recorded  as  voting  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  role. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York.  All 
time  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  one  point  with  regard  to  the  McClellan 
amendment  which  should  be  made  about 
the  overall  effect  of  the  McClellan 
amendment.  That  is  the  substantial  shifts 
in  title  I  funds  which  will  take  place 
within  States,  even  States  which  gain, 
under  the  amendment.  For  example,  al- 
thoufeh  the  State  of  Virginia  would  gain 
overall,  the  city  of  Richmond  would  lose, 
along  with  20  Virginia  counties.  Omaha 
is  another  major  example.  In  all,  more 
than  600  covmties  nationwide  will  lose — 
and  many  of  these  counties  are  in  States 
which  show  an  overall  gain  under  the 
McClellan  amendment. 

These  are  not  speculative  losses.  These 
are  actual  dollar  losses  which  will  affect 
these  school  districts  this  fall.  I  hope  that 
Senators  from  those  States  which  appear 
to  gain  under  this  amendment  will  con- 
sider the  problems  they  are  still  going  to 
have  when  the  county-level  effect  of  the 
amendment  manifests  itself  In  their 
States. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  the  number 
of  counties  which  will  lose  imder  this 
amendment — broken  down  by  States — be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record.  I 
would  also  call  the  attention  of  Sena- 
tors to  Senator  Pell's  Information  con- 
tained in  the  May  13  Record  at  pages 
14334-37. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
Number  of  counties  per  State  receiving  a 

decreased  allocation  under  the  McClellan 

amendment 

Alabama  17 

Alaska 7 

Arizona    0 

Arkansas    12 

California    2 

Colorado 5 

Connecticut 0 

Delaware o 

Florida 1 

Georgia 48 

Hawaii    O 

Idaho „. 6 

Illinois    12 

Indiana 4 

Iowa „ 41 

Kansas ai 

Kentucky -„_....... 42 

Louisiana ._„„_„___. .  3 

Maine    ._ 3 


Maryland    0 

Massachusetts 2 

Michigan    2 

Minnesota U, 

Mississippi  27 

Missouri    2T 

Montana     5 

Nebraska    18 

Nevada    : 

New      Hampshire 0 

New    Jersey lo 

New     Mexico : 

New     York 19 

North     Carolina 54 

North    Dakota 15 

Ohio     3 

Oklahoma , 14 

Oregon    1 

Pennsylvania     1 

Rhode    Island 0 

South  Carolina 19 

South     Dakota 27 

Tennessee     35 

Texas     32 

Utah     7 

Vermont     0 

Virginia    20 

Washington     0 

West   Virginia 2i 

Wisconsin      2 

Wyoming      1 

District   of  Columbia 1 

Total    600 

BUSING  TO  DESEGREGATE 

SCHOOLS:        THE       PERSPECTIVE 
FROM  CONGRESS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  legislation  pending  before  the 
Senate,  and  in  view  of  the  ongoing  de- 
bate on  the  issue  of  busing.  I  am  in- 
serting a  timely  article  written  by  our 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania.  Entitled  "Busing 
To  Desegregate  Schools:  The  Persjjec- 
tive  From  Congress."  This  University  of 
Richmond  Law  Review  article  offers  a 
calm  perspective  in  the  face  of  growing 
controversy  on  busing.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  is 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Busing  To  Desegregate  Schools:  the 

Perspective  From  Congress 

(By  Hugh  Scott)  • 

In  the  end.  I  expect  that  the  courts  wUl 
solve  the  problem — not  Congress.' 

This  controversy  over  transptortlng  pupils 
to  desegregate  schools  or  "busing"  as  the 
issue  popularly  is  known,  is  the  narrowest 
and  perhaps  most  limited  aspect  of  school 
desegregation.  Yet.  It  threatens  to  undo 
school  desegregation  completely  unless  the 
Issue  is  resolved  in  a  way  which  will  permit 
continued  desegregation  of  schools  accom- 
panied by  the  understanding  and  support  of 
the  majority  of  people  of  all  races. 

A  year  ago  it  seemed  virtually  assured  that 
Congress  would  pass  a  major  anti-busing 
law.  That  event  was  averted  In  the  Senate 
when  the  anti-busing  forces  were  unable  to 
force  cloture  of  the  debate  on  the  "Equal 
Educational  Opportunities  Act  of  1973"  •  and 
failed  to  defeat  a  subsequent  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  other  business.' 

This  turn  of  events  resulted  from  several 
factors.  First.  Congress  earlier  in  the  year  had 
enacted  imix>rtant  guidelines  on  the  use  of 
pupil  transportation  .'is  a  means  of  school  de- 
segregation.* Second,  many  members  of  Con- 
gress bad  confidence  In  the  discretion  of  the 
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Supreme  Court  to  limit  excessive  busing  on 
a  case  by  case  basis,  while  at  the  same  time 
formulating  well-reasoned  and  appropriate 
guidelines  for  the  lower  courts  to  follow  in 
asserting  decrees.  Third,  the  legislative  pro- 
posals to  limit  busing  went  far  beyond  what 
V  as  reasonable  or  necessary.  Instead,  the  pro- 
posed "Equal  Educational  Opportunity  Act," 
as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
virtually  repealed  substantial  portions  of  the 
CivU  Rights  Acts  and  guaranteed  that  de- 
segregation would  never  occur  in  some 
metropolitan  areas.'  The  bill  actually  made 
possible  re-segregatlon  In  those  cities  and 
towns  found  to  have  racially  segregated 
neighborhoods.  Fourth,  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  were  convinced  that  anti- 
busing  legislation  was  not  only  unwise  but 
unconstitutional  as  well. 

In  this  article  it  is  suggested  that  we  now 
have  established  principles,  through  legis- 
lation by  Congress  and  decisions  of  the 
courts,  within  which  we  can  resolve  the  com- 
plexities of  limiting  pupil  transportation  In 
a  fair  and  practical  manner  without  resegre- 
gating  schools. 

The  greatest  single  reason  for  the  Impasse 
between  opposing  groups  in  the  debate  over 
school  desegregation  has  been  the  adamant 
and  mutual  refusal  of  both  sides  to  recog- 
nize and  respect  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  school  desegregation  and  the  nature  of  the 
problems  yet  unresolved.  Those  who  oppose 
pupil  tran<:portation  to  desegregate  schools 
often  give  the  Impression  that  they  have  con- 
veniently forgotten  the  recent  history  of 
schemes  to  evade  Constitutional  mandates. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  proponents  of  bus- 
ing often  appear  blind  to  the  fact  that  de- 
Eegregation  Is  accepted  today  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  people.  Including  many 
who  once  vehemently   opposed   it." 

The  point  has  been  reached  where  the  la- 
sue  of  good  faith  should  no  longer  be  a 
major  element  of  any  debate  about  a  rem- 
edy. Congress,  the  courts  and  the  executive 
have  demonstrated  repeatedly  that  they  find 
another  era  of  segregation  constitutionally 
unaccer^table.  Hapnily,  there  are  Indications 
that  the  country  may  be  able  to  reason  its 
way  through  some  of  the  knotty  and  com- 
plex problems  of  desegregation  without  be- 
coming embroiled  in  accusations  of  bad 
faith  and  the  accompanying  recriminations. 

In  devising  remedies  which  will  be  fair 
and  which  will  be  supported  by  the  majority 
of  people,  it  must  be  kept  in  mmd  that  we 
are  no  longer  dealing  with  modest  niral 
school  districts,  but  with  major  school  sys- 
tems such  as  those  in  the  metropolitan 
areas  of  Richmond.  Atlanta.  Denver  and  De- 
troit.' National  policy  must  continue  to  be 
committed  to  Integration,  but  the  imple- 
mentation of  that  policy  must  be  fair  and 
flexible  and  must  have  the  broad  based  sun- 
port  of  the  people.  The  potential  for  devis- 
ing a  fair  and  flexible  means  of  implement- 
ing desegregation  U  available,  but  buUdlng 
understanding  and  support  among  people 
generally  appears  to  be  the  greatest  chal- 
lenge. This  can  be  accomplished,  however, 
if.  as  a  first  step,  confrontations  are  avoided, 
and  reasoned  debate  Is  employed  in  order  to 
achieve  the  national  goal  of  a  desegregated 
society. 

Twenty  years  ago  this  May  17  the  Su- 
preme Court  announced  its  historic  decision 
in  Brcncn  v.  Board  of  Education."  It  Is  a 
marlc  of  the  passage  of  time  that  only  one 
Justice  who  was  a  member  of  that  Court, 
Justice  Wllltam  O.  Douglas,  is  still  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Supreme  Court;  it  is  a  mark  of 
what  we  have  accomplished  that  the  man 
who  argued  the  cause  of  the  black  plaintiffs 
in  Broum  sits  today  as  the  first  black  Justice 
of  the  Court.  That  Justice  is  Justice  Thur- 
good  Marshall,  who  was  appointed  by  • 
Southern  President. 

Shortly  after  the  decision  In  Broum,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  vowed  "massive 
resistance."  Today,  Virginia's  schools  for  the 


most  part  are  desegregated.  A  distinguished 
Virginian,  LewU  P.  Powell.  Jr.,  is  an  Asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  has 
contributed  valuable  insights  and  great  in- 
tellect to  solving  the  problems  of  desegre- 
gation since  his  recent  appointment  to  the 
Court. 

The  progress  of  the  past  twenty  years  has 
not  been  easy.  Prior  to  Broum,  racial  segre- 
gation under  law  was  the  accepted  way  of 
life  in  the  southern  states.  All  schools  and 
public  facilities  were  segregated  by  race. 
Public  transportation  was  segregated,  and 
the  law  required  the  private  businessman 
to  operate  sesregated  places  of  accommoda- 
tion. The  masses  of  black  citizens  were  denied 
the  right  to  vote.  Where  the  law  did  not  re- 
quire segregation,  racial  discrimination  and 
custom  imposed  an  equal  effect.  Discrimina- 
tion against  blacks  in  employment  and  hous- 
ing was  the  rule  everywhere. 

The  legacy  and  effect  of  de  Jure  segrega- 
tion spilled  over  into  the  north  where  racial 
discrimination    was    practiced    openly    and 


achievement  of  the  Act.  Title  IV  authorized 
the  Attorney  General  to  go  into  court  to  en- 
force the  right  of  all  citizens  to  vote  under 
the  fifteenth  amendment.  This  brought  the 
federal  government  into  court  on  the  side  of 
civil  rights  plaintiffs.  No  longer  would  the 
government  be  a  powerless  or  neutral  ob- 
server on  the  sidelines.  It  now  was  actively 
committed  to  securing  the  civil  rights  of  all 
citizens. 

Obviously,  this  development  did  not  go 
unchallenged  by  those  states  and  localities 
which  felt  threatened  by  the  use  of  federal 
power  to  protect  and  secure  the  rights  of 
citizens  under  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
amendments.  "Massive  resistance"  In  Vir- 
ginia and  elsewhere  was  the  most  organized 
challenge  to  federal  authority.  Violence  and 
confrontation,  often  Incited  by  demagoguery, 
occurred  throughout  the  south  while  the 
north  looked  on,  all  too  complacently,  from 
the  sidelines.  During  this  period  a  growing 
awareness,  sharpened  by  the  reports  of  the 
United  States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 


often  in  definance  of  state  laws  prohibiting*  developed  that  desegregation  of  schools  was 
dlscrimlnatorv  practices.  In  the  year  1954.  the""  °^^^  °°*  P^""'  °^  *  struggle  for  equal  oppor- 
tunity  which    was   taking   place   on   several 


black  man.  ninety  years  after  Emancipation 
was  confronted  with  social  policies  that  were 
In  many  respects  as  degrading  as  Involuntary 
servitude.  Broun  r.  Board  of  Education  over- 
ruled this  epitaph.  Since  that  decision,  this 
nation  has  been  headed  steadily  on  a  course 
toward  full  equality  of  opportunity  for  every 
citizen  and  toward  the  elimination  of  the 
vestiges  of  segregation  from  every  aspect  of 
our  lives.  I  doubt  If  there  are  many  today 
who  wou!d  vote  to  overturn  Brown  and  re- 
turn to  a  "separate  but  equal"  society. 

Ten  years  after  Brojcn  little  progress  had 
been  made  to  desegregate  schools  except  In 
the  border  states  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia." The  spectacle  of  United  States  Army 
troops  surrounding  Central  High  School  In 
Little  Rock.  Arkansas  forced  this  country  to 
realize  that  desegregation  on  a  case  by  case 
basis  would  be  a  long  term  and  tumultuous 
proposition.  It  was  clear  that  unless  volun- 
tary compliance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
Broun  WHS  forthcoming,  and  that  did  not 
appear  to  be  likely,  little  was  going  to  bap* 
pea  until  Congress  acted. 

Effective  congressional  action  did  not  come 
easy  Prom  Reconstruction  until  1957  no  gen- 
eral action  had  been  taken  by  the  Congress 
to  require  implementation  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment.  The  first  steps  by  Congress  to- 
ward enacting  guarantees  of  full  and  equal 
citizenship  were  taken  during  the  Eisen- 
hower-Nixon    Administration    In    1066    and 


fronts  simultaneously.  The  first  report  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  In  1959  dealt  with 
voting,  education  and  housing.  The  report 
made  it  clear  that  progress  in  each  area  was 
dependent  upon  progress  being  made  in  the 
other  areas  as  well.  To  attempt  to  find  a 
pricrlty  target  was  to  search  for  the  begin- 
ning of  a  circle.  It  was  against  such  a  back- 
ground that  Congress  moved  to  consider  the 
major  civil  rights  acts  of  the  1980's. 

Overall,  the  Civil  Rlehts  Act  of  1960"  was 
a  disappointment."  The  strong  reconunen- 
dations  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
which  had  provided  the  impetus  for  the 
legislation,  were  systematically  weakened 
and  replaced  until  few  of  substance  re- 
mained. The  Act  was  generally  viewed  as  a 
failure. 

Despite  increased  national  focus  on  the 
civil  rights  movement,  the  first  two  years  of 
the  Kennedy  Administration  passed  without 
any  civil  rights  action  by  Congress.  Litigation 
became  the  chosen  weapon  at  the  Adminis- 
tration for  achieving  civil  rights.  Since  the 
only  source  of  effective  civil  authority  pos- 
sessed by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  was  in  the 
field  of  voting,  the  belief  was  that  school  de- 
segregation and  other  gains  would  oome 
about  through  an  expansion  of  the  political 
process  resulting  from  greater  enfranchise- 
ment of  Negroes. 

Despite    heroic   and   dedicated   efforts   by 


1957.  The  initial  actions  taken  by  Congress  outstanding  lawyers  in  the  ClvU  Rights  Dl- 
seemed  timid  to  critics,  but  in  reality  they  *l«lon,  the  Department  of  Justice  was  not 
were  precedent-shattering  moves  which  successful  in  vindicating  clvU  righU  for 
cleared  away  several  tlme-encrusted  proce-  Negro  citizens  through  the  Judicial  process.  At 
dural  obstacles  to  the  passage  of  civil  rights  ****  *°'*  °'  *®*2'  ***•  additional  number  of 
Ijgislation.  The  first  procedural  move  was  black  citizens  who  could  vote  as  a  result  of 
the  decision  by  Senate  Majority  Leader  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  to  use  a  relatively  weak  civil 
rights  bill  as  the  vehicle  for  breaking  the 
traditional  southern  filibuster  against  civil 
rights  legislation.  At  that  time,  many  dld^ 


cases  brought  by  the  Department  was  small  " 
Equally  small  was  the  amount  of  school  de- 
se^egatlon  achieved  through  private  litiga- 
tion." 
At   the   start   of   the   88th   Congress,   the 


not  realize  the  true  proportions  of  this  proce-  \Kennedy    Administration    had    virtually   no 

dural  victory,  but  without  It.  the  great  clvU     '  -'-*-♦-  >— -.—  ^- 

rights  aoU  of   the   1960's   would  have  been 
virtually  Impossible  to  enact. 

The  1957  Civil  Rights  Act."  modest  In 
dlm^noions  and  ambitions,  has  proven  to  be 
the  base  on  which  a  large  part  of  the  fed- 
eral civil  rights  effort  has  l>een  founded.  The 
Act  created   the  United  States  Commission 


CivU  rights  legislative  program.  The  Admin- 
istration's civil  rights  bUl  In  early  1963  con- 
sisted of  a  modest  proposal  to  extend  the  life 
of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  and  to 
expand  the  Commission's  Jurisdiction  to  pro- 
vide clearinghouse  services.'-  Liberal  Republi- 
cans In  the  House  and  the  Senate  Joined  with 
Democrats    in    seizing    the    initiative    with 


on  Civil  RlghU  to  study  civil  righto  problems     strong  clvU  rights  proposals  pointing  the  way 


and  to  report  to  the  nation,  the  Congrass 
and  the  President.  The  Commission  is  still 
serving  the  nation  and  will  continue  to  so 
serve  through  ito  current  extension  until 
1978. 
Title  n  of  the  Act  of  1057  also  created  the 


for  major  civil  rights  enactments.  Elsewhere 
in  the  nation  the  civil  rights  movement  In- 
creased in  momentum. 

Events  in  Birmingham,  Alabama  In  April, 
1963  suddenly  Ignited  the  conscience  of  the 
nation.  Police  Commtssloner  Eugene  "Bull' 


CivU  RlghU  Division  of  the  Department  of  ^^k?L?1'.  f^   *°^   ""•   ^"T^'   *°*  *.**' 

Justice.  ThU  is  perhaps  the  mS'substantUl  ^^^:'r^^T;^S.^^ I^^^^^^Z^'^^l 

— — — ^       ^     ^  1963  Medgar  Bvers  was  ambushed  and  killed 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article.  in  front  of  his  home  in  Jackson,  Mississippi. 
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On  June  19,  the  Kennedy  Administration 
finally  sent  a  major  new  civU  rights  bUl  to 
Congress.  During  a  summer-long  considera- 
tion of  the  bill,  the  great  march  on  Wash- 
ington took  place.  There,  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  Intoned  his  greatest  speech,  "I  Have  a 
Dream,"  but  Congress  did  not  act. 

In  the  autumn  of  1063.  the  President  was 
assassinated  in  Dallas.  The  death  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  may  not  have  been  responsible 
for  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  but  it  did 
cause  many  people  to  realize  that  the  time 
for  making  the  Ideal  of  social  Justice  a 
reality  was  long  overdue.  Against  a  somber, 
more  responsible  background,  Congress  duly 
considered  and  enacted  that  monumental 
charter  of  clvU  rights,  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.'« 

The  Act  carried  forward  the  concept  of 
making  basic  gains  in  equal  opportunity 
slmultaneotisly  on  several  fronts,  notably  In 
public  accommodations,  education,  employ- 
ment and  nondiscrimination  in  federal  pro- 
grams. The  work  of  the  1064  Act  subsequent- 
ly was  completed  by  passage  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  1'  and  the  Pair  Housing 
Act  of  1968." 

The  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  also  provided 
for  double-barreled  implementation  of  de- 
segregation of  schools  and  of  federal  pro- 
grams In  the  states.  One  Implementation  was 
administrative  sanctions  Imposed  by  the  sec- 
retaries and  heads  of  agencies  charged  with 
enforcing  the  nondiscriminatory  require- 
ments of  Title  VI. '•  The  other  implementa- 
tion was  the  power  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
to  bring  suit  to  desegregate  schools.*  With 
the  enactment  of  substantial  assistance  pro- 
grams for  education,  school  administrators 
and  officials  were  f-ced  with  hard  choices: 
to  forego  federal  financial  assistance  only  to 
face  the  Department  of  Justice  in  Court  in 
the  end,  or  to  give  assurances  of  nondiscrim- 
ination, follow  desegregation  guidelines  and 
take  the  money.  The  majority  of  school 
boards  decided  to  take  steps  toward  compli- 
ance. 

Education  was  not  the  only  sector  of  so- 
ciety required  to  accept  desegregation.  The 
1964  Act  achieved  quick  desegregation  of 
places  of  public  accommodation,  and  other 
sectors  of  society  also  began  to  desegregate. 
Additionally,  employers  were  required  to 
eliminate  discriminatory  business  practices. 
The  pervasive  Impact  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  also  made  Itself  felt  as  black 
voters  Joined  with  white  moderates  to  oust 
from  office  those  public  officials  who  had 
counseled  and  led  resistance  to  desegrega- 
tlon.» 

*  What  had  been  accomplished  through  leg- 
islation was  a  complete  reversal  of  the  legal- 
ized segregation  which  had  prevailed  only 
ten  years  earlier.  Yet.  even  at  the  height  of 
the  civil  rights  tide,  when  Congress  was  de- 
bating the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964,  Issues 
were  arising  which  would  turn  congressslon- 
al  efforts  away  from  implementing  school 
desegregation    toward    directly    opposing    It. 

In  large  part  the  development  of  these  Is- 
sues stemmed  from  the  growing  realization 
that  school  desegregation  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  answers  to  definitional  prob- 
lems. What  is  school  desegregation?  For  ex- 
ample, If  the  racially  segregated  schools 
that  existed  in  the  south  bad  to  be  dis- 
mantled and  replaced  by  "unitary"  systems. 
what,  in  fact,  constitutes  a  "unitary"  sys- 
tem? Practical  and  mechanical  problems  also 
were  Involved:  are  we  going  to  transport 
children  to  integrate  schools  if  they  live  in 
racially  segregated  neighborhoods?  Finally, 
whUe  the  Supreme  Court  In  Brown  was  con- 
cerned with  racially  segregated  school  sys- 
tems restating  from  the  enactment  of  laws 
requiring  or  expressly  sanctioning  them  (de 
jure  segregation)  what  of  school  segregation 
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resulting  from  factors  other  than  state  or 
local  laws? 

What  if  school  segregation  results  from  ad- 
ministrative decisions  of  school  officials  such 
as  the  location  of  school  attendance  lines, 
selection  sites  for  new  schools  and  the  size 
of  particular  schools,  made  with  the  pur- 
pose and  effect  of  maintaining  racial  separa- 
tion, but  in  the  absence  of  any  law  requir- 
ing it? 

What  If  school  segregation  results  not  from 
administrative  decisions  of  school  officials, 
but  from  residential  segregation  for  which 
other  state  or  local  governmental  bodies, 
such  as  local  public  housing  authorities,  ur- 
ban renewal  agencies,  zoning  boards  and  city 
councils  are  responsible? 

And  what  of  school  segregation  that  re- 
sults from  fortuitous  factors,  such  as  popu- 
lation shifts  and  other  changes,  in  which 
government  officials  have  played  no  part? 
Does  this  form  of  de  facto  segregation  vio- 
late the  Constitution? 

These  questions  were  present  In  some 
minds  during  the  1964  debates,  but  with 
only  2.25  percent  of  the  Negro  children  In 
the  deep  South  attending  integrated  schools 
(i.e..  any  school  with  less  than  100  percent 
black  enrollment),  the  focus  of  concern  was 
on  eliminating  the  blatant  defiance  of  the 
S'lpreme  Court  which  was  evident  in  the 
continuation  of  dual  and  racially-separate 
school  systems.  This  concern  prepared  the 
way  for  amendments  to  Title  IV  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964  which  closed  off  federal 
efforts  to  deal  with  de  facto  and  other  forms 
of  segregation  brought  al>out  by  means  other 
than  de  Jure  (as  narrowly  defined) . 

The  strategy  of  those  opposed  In  fact  to 
desegregation  but  who  recogiUzed  the  fu- 
tlUty  of  a  direct  attack  on  the  principles  of 
Brotm  r.  Board  of  Education  has  been  buUt 
around  the  thesis  that  Brotrn  merely  com- 
mands racial  neutrality  In  school  admis- 
sions policies,  no  more  and  no  less.  Once  the 
pupil  by  pupU,  case  by  case  approach  fell, 
the  opponents  of  desegregation  recognized 
that  the  next  Une  of  defense  was  to  prevent 
the  courts  from  examining  whether  or  not 
desegregation  policies  of  school  boards  had 
in  fact  achieved  any  desegregation  at  all. 
Their  principal  hope  was  pinned  on  the 
"freedom  of  choice"  plans  for  desegregating 
schools.  Under  such  plans  children  were  free 
to  attend  the  school  of  their  choice.  Of 
course,  no  whites  freely  chose  to  go  to  black 
schools  which  were  publicly  acknowledged 
to  be  inferior.  In  many  areas,  only  a  handful 
of  black  families  were  wllUng  to  risk  the  very 
real  dangers  of  retaliations  involving  loss  of 
life,  limb  and  employment  of  the  bread- 
wlnner,to  send  a  chUd  to  white  schools.^ 

A  strong  buttress  of  this  strategy  was  the 
firmly  held  belief  by  Its  champions  in  Con- 
gress that  If  northern  school  districts  could 
be  forced  to  deal  with  their  de  facto  segre- 
gated school  dlstricta,  the  south  would  have 
a  generous  supply  of  allies  who  would  assist 
in  defeating  efforts  to  Implement  school  de- 
segregation and  eventually  enact  a  roUback 
of  desegregation  altogether.  The  first  fruit  of 
this  alliance  was  the  famous  racial  balance 
language  found  in  the  definition  of  "de- 
segregation" "  and  In  the  limitations  on  the 
power  of  the  Attorney  General  to  bring  suit 
to  desegregate  schools  In  Title  rv."  This 
Joinder  of  northern  and  southern  concerns 
is  explicit  in  the  explanation  of  the  amend- 
ment given  by  its  sponsor  In  the  House, 
Representative  Cramer  (R-Fla.) : 

"The  purpose  Is  to  prevent  any  semblance 
of  congressional  acceptance  or  approval  of 
the  concept  of  "defacto"  [aic]  segregation 
or  to  include  In  the  definition  of  "desegrega- 
tion" any  balancing  of  school  attendance  by 
moving  students  across  school  district  lines 
to  level  off  percentages  where  one  race  out- 
weighs another."  » 

A  series  of  incisive  opinions  by  the  courts 
have  deprived  the  amendment's  southern 
supporters  of  their  home  that  It  would  effec- 
tively bar  desegregation  of  schools  by  plans 


other  than  freedom  of  choice  plans  and  simi- 
lar token  efforts.^  It  is  my  view  that  these 
decisions  were  necessary  In  order  to  uphold 
the  constitutionality  of  the  racial  balance 
language  of  Title  IV.  Had  the  language  of 
Title  IV  'seen  applied  &s  Congressman  Cramer 
had  hoped  it  would,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  would  have  been  rendered  a  nviUIty  as 
far  as  school  desegregation  is  concerned. 
Such  a  decision  would  have  been  a  complete 
misreading  of  the  hope  and  intent  of  Con- 
gress that  the  scho'-ls  of  the  land  be  de- 
segregated through  the  Act. 

For  a  number  of  years,  efforts  were  made 
In  Congress  to  restate  the  limitations  con- 
tained in  Title  IV  in  a  way  that  would  stop 
desegregation.-"  The  legal  effect  of  these 
efforts,  and  to  a  large  extent  their  practical 
results,  had  little  or  no  Impact  on  school 
desegregation,  other  than  to  encourage  the 
north  to  continue  to  do  nothing  about  segre- 
gation of  schools  caused  by  state  action  in 
its  own  precincts.  The  political  effect,  how- 
ever, has  been  considerable. 

The  racial  balance  language  of  Title  IV,  the 
decisions  limitmg  Its  application,  futile  ef- 
forts in  Congress  to  undo  what  has  been 
accomplished  have  nourished  an  unfor- 
tunate myth  in  certain  regions  of  the  coun- 
try that  Judges  sitting  In  federal  courthouses 
have  cheated  the  people  out  of  their  legls- 
lati\e  victories.  This  has  kept  alive  sparks 
of  resistance  to  desegregation  In  many 
pockets  throughout  the  south,  and.  as  un- 
constitutional aspects  of  school  segregation 
in  the  north  became  increasingly  apparent,  it 
has  fed  flames  of  violent  resistance  In  such 
communities  as  Pontiac  and  Denver.  Par 
worse.  It  has  prevented  ttie  possibility  of 
rational  discussion  of  how  to  achieve  desegre- 
gation fairly,  without  \induly  Interrupting 
the  education  of  young  chUdren.  Instead,  we 
seem  to  be  wasting  our  time  by  debating 
whether  we  wlU  have  desegregation  at  all.  Out 
of  this  ferment  came  the  antibuslng  cam- 
paign of  1972. 

Swann  r.  Charlotte-Mecklenberg  Board  of 
Education  ^  is  credited  with  feeding  the 
emotional  storm  that  swept  many  sections 
of  the  country  concerning  busing.-''  Yet, 
Swann  also  contained  the  formtUatlon  for  the 
practical  and  common  sense  limitation  oi 
busing,  even  though  few  would,  or  could, 
listen  to  what  the  Court  actually  was  saying." 

The  formulation  of  Cliief  Justice  Burger  ■■' 
became  the  basic  buUdlng  block  in  the  pupU 
transportation  amendments  to  the  General 
Education  Amendments  of  i972  offered  by 
myself  and  Senator  Mansfiela.  Basically,  the 
amendment  states  that  Congress  believes  the 
objections  to  busing  stated  in  Swann  do  have 
validity,  indeed,  that  busing  funds  may  uot 
be  awarded  where  effectiveness  of  the  educa- 
tional process  would  be  Impeded  by  the  tiniv* 
or  distance  of  travel. 

In  my  view.  Title  Vin  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972  -  sets  the  limits  oa 
how  far  Congress  can  responsibly  go  in  plac- 
ing restrictions  on  pupU  transportation  to 
desegregate  schools.  The  simple  scheme  ot 
the  amendment  ensures  that  federal  officials 
cannot  circumvent  the  reasonable  stand- 
ards for  busing  established  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Swann.  It  Is  aimed  at  prevenllnt: 
the  sort  of  extreme  busing  that  critics  fear 
can  occur:  It  is  not  directed  at  limiting  the 
powers  of  the  Court.  It  leaves  open  the  "flex- 
IbUlty"  and  "balance"  necessary  to  imple- 
ment desegregation  in  an  equitable  manner. 

The  defeat  of  the  anti-busing  legislation 
in  the  Senate  In  1972  and  the  vlrtuaUy  com- 
plete dlsestabllshnient  of  the  separate  school 
systems  of  the  south  marks  the  entrance  of 
the  country  Into  a  new  era  In  school  desegre- 
gation which  has  been  most  clearly  signalled 
by  the  Coxirt's  decisions  In  Bradley  v.  School 
Board  of  City  of  Richmond  "  and  Jfeyes  v. 
School  District  No.  1  Denver,  Colo.-  The  era 
we  are  in  is  the  era  of  large  city  desegregation 
and  of  remedying  segregration  of  schools 
brought  about  by  unconstitutional  state 
action. 
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The  constitutional  problems  of  finding 
state  action  in  northern  school  de  facto 
segregation  are  not  dlAcult  in  my  opinion, 
but  devising  a  remedy  is.  In  fact,  it  is  the 
difficulty  of  developing  an  acceptable  and 
effective  remedy  that  may  be  staying  the 
Court's  hand  more  than  the  conceptual  diffi- 
culties in  defining  the  wrong. 

Justice  Powell's  concurring  opinion  in 
Keyea  '^  is  interesting  and  hopeful,  not  be- 
cause I  necessarily  agree  with  all  of  it,  but 
because  It  demonstrates  fresh  and  major 
innovative  thinking  on  the  Court  about  the 
problems  of  desegregation.  Although  the  sus- 
picious may  find  many  pitfalls  in  Justice 
Powell's  opinion,  its  significance  is  in  the 
desegregation  guidelines  it  establishes. 

First,  Justice  Powell  would  obliterate  the 
distinction  between  de  Jure  and  de  facto 
segregation  on  the  grounds  that  state  action 
always  is  present  in  the  operation  of  a 
segregated  school  system.  In  this  view  he  has 
the  distinguished  company  of  Justice  Doug- 
las M  and  the  United  States  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights.^ 

Second,  Justice  Powell  defines  the  concept 
of  "integrated  school  system"  in  a  way  which 
allows  continuance  of  all-black  and  all-white 
schools  under  certain  conditions.  Presuma- 
bly, we  must  look  to  previous  opinions  of  the 
Court  to  determine  under  what  conditions 
an  all-white  or  an  all-black  school  is  con- 
stitutionally permissible.^  But  Justice  Powell 
leaves  no  doubt  that  in  his  view  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  require  the  elimination 
of  individual  schools  which  have  all-white  or 
all-black  or  all-Chlcano  enrollments.  An 
"integregated  school  system"  is  one  in  which 
the  following  conditions  are  present : 

(1)  faculties  and  administrative  staff  are 
Integrated; 

(2)  equality  of  facilities  and  of  education 
program  exists; 

(3)  school  attendance  zones  have  been 
drawn  to  promote  Integration; 

(4)  new  schools  are  located,  old  ones 
closed,  and  regrouped  by  size  and  grade 
categories  to  promote  integration; 

(5)  if  a  district  transports  pupils,  trans- 
portation must  be  carried  out  with  Integra- 
tion in  mind.* 

If  a  school  district  is  found  to  be  operat- 
ing a  segregated  school  system,  then  It  has  an 
affirmative  duty  to  achieve  the  above  with 
biising  a  possible  remedy.  In  devising  reme- 
dies courts  would  be  guided  by  equitable 
principles.  As  Justice  Powell  stated: 

"This  would  result  ...  in  no  prohibition 
on  court-ordered  student  transportation  in 
furtherance  of  desegregation.  But  it  would 
also  require  that  the  legitimate  community 
interests  in  neighborhood  school  systems  be 
accorded   far   greater   respect."  * 

In  developing  remedies,  courts  would  be 
asked  to  balance  various  competing  con- 
sideration. Justice  Powell  pleads  that 
courts  shoiild  give  greater  weight  to  the 
values  of  the  neighborhood,  to  the  parental 
Interest  In  education  of  their  children,  to  the 
rights  of  children  and  to  the  economic  and 
social  consequences  of  extensive  pupil 
transportation  plans.*' 

Justice  Powell's  suggestion  that  age  per  se 
should  be  a  factor  in  limiting  busing  war- 
rants careful  review.  Ironically,  integrated 
education  is  more  successful  among  the 
young,  i.e.,  those  under  12  years  of  age,  than 
among  children  of  high  school  age."  Expe- 
rienced educators  report  that  somewhere 
after  the  ninth  grade,  adolescents  not  only 
segregate  themselves  by  race,  but  by  class 
and  social  background  as  well,  these  latter 
factors  perhaps  being  more  determinative 
than  race  or  color. 

Special  consideration  Is  warranted  where 
neighborhoods  are  already  racially  integrat- 
ed. A  priority  exemption  should  be  given  to 
such  neighborhoods  from  any  plan  of  deseg- 
regation which  required  pupil  transporta- 
tion. Although  neighborhoods  are  an  integral 


part  of  our  urban  life,  we  should  keep  in 
mind  that  the  neighborhood  easily  can  be 
transmuted  into  "territory"  or  "turf"  to  be 
protected  at  all  costs,  some  of  them  too  hor- 
rible to  contemplate.  Not  all  of  the  best  of 
our  national  character  Is  expressed  in  the 
concept  of  "neighborhood."  One  example  is 
the  tragic  burning  of  a  young  woman  in 
Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  simply  because  she 
happened  to  be  of  the  wrong  color  at  the 
wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time.  However, 
Justice  Powell's  concurrence  in  Keyes 
strengthens  my  confidence  that  we  can  look 
to  the  courts  to  develop  Intelligent,  fair  and 
effective  remedies  for  desegregating  schools. 
Justice  Powell  sets  forth  our  duty  under  the 
fourteenth  amendment  In  positive  terms — to 
operate  Integrated  school  systems. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  school  de- 
segregation has  not  yet  reached  the  large 
numbers  of  minority  group  persons  living 
in  cities.  North,  West  and  South."  A  new 
minority  group.  Mexican  Americans,  is  also 
involved  as  Keyes  indicates.  Its  problems 
cannot  be  equated  automatically  with  those 
of  the  black-white  desegregation  context  of 
the  south,"  An  enormous  task  is  involved 
which,  if  it  is  not  approached  in  a  spirit 
of  humility,  will  be  overwhelming.  Justice 
Powell  suggest  some  manageable  guidelines 
by  which  lasting  desegregation  standards 
may  be  evolved. 

We  have  breached  the  "massive  resistance" 
of  the  Old  South.  During  the  first  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration we  completed  the  Job  of  dis- 
establishing the  former  dual  and  segregated 
school  systems  of  the  past.  What  we  now  face 
Is  the  challenge  of  operating  integrated 
school  systems  and  of  remedying  school  seg- 
regation wherever  it  exists. 

WhUe  I  may  not  agree  with  every  particular 
in  Justice  Powell's  opinion,  I  believe  that  It 
offers  a  path  which  will  enable  us  to  achieve 
desegregation  without  extreme  social  up- 
heaval. If  the  movement  toward  integration 
begun  twenty  years  ago  is  not  to  be  lost  or 
set  back  by  reactionary  backlash  movements, 
then  Justice  Powell's  counsel  should  be 
heeded : 

"It  is  time  to  return  to  a  more  balanced 
evaluation  of  the  recognized  interests  of  our 
society  In  achieving  desegregation  with  other 
educational  and  societal  interests  a  com- 
munity may  legitimately  assert.  This  will 
help  assure  that  integrated  school  systems 
will  be  established  and  maintained  by  ra- 
tional action,  will  be  better  understood  and 
supported  by  parents  and  children  of  both 
races,  and  will  promote  the  enduring  quali- 
ties of  an  integrated  society  so  essential  to 
its  genuine  success."  « 

The  progress  that  has  been  made  toward 
the  goal  of  a  Just  and  free  society  has  been 
substantial.  The  tools  for  further  advances 
in  achieving  social  Justice  can  be  formulated 
to  produce  rational  and  fiexlble  remedies  to 
the  complex  problems  that  remain. 

FOOTNOTES 

•United  States  Senator  from  Pennsylvania; 
Member  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee; 
LL  B.  University  of  Virginia,  1922. 

'  Birmingham  News,  Feb.  21,  1972,  at  8 
col.  8. 

-  H.R.  13915,  92d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  introduced 
on  March  20.  1972;  reported  from  the  General 
Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  July  25,  1972;  re- 
ported from  Committee  on  August  14,  1972, 
H.R.  Rep.  No.  92-1335;  considered  and  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  amend- 
ment, August  17  and  18,  1972. 

H.R.  13915  and  the  accompanying  measure, 
the  Student  Transportation  Moratorium  Act 
of  1972,  HJl.  13916,  were  the  subjects  of  ex- 
tensive hearings  in  both  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  and  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

'  CONORESSIONAl,    RECOKD,     VOl.     118,     pt.     26, 

pp.    33996,    34262,    34410,    34488,    34856,    and 
pt.  27,  p.  35231. 


'  Pub.  L.  No.  92-318.  86  Stat.  372. 
Title     VIII     of     the     General     Education 
Amendments  of  1972  provides  essentially: 

Section  810  states  that  no  provision  of  the 
Act  "shall  be  construed  to  require  the  assign- 
ment or  transportation  of  students  or  teach- 
ers on  order  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance." 
Section  802(a)  prohibits  the  use  of  federia 
funds — 

To  transport  students  or  to  buy  buses  in 
order  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance; 

For  busing  to  carry  out  a  plan  of  desegre- 
gation "except  on  the  express  written  volun- 
tary request  of  appropriate  local  school 
olficials;" 

To  provide  for  transportation  if  the  time 
or  distance  is  so  great  as  to  threaten  the 
health  or  impinge  on  the  educational  process 
of  children; 

To  provide  transportation,  if  such  trans- 
portation would  result  in  children  being  as- 
signed to  a  school  substantially  Inferior  to 
the  one  they  woiild  be  assigned  to  under  a 
non-discriminatory  geographic  zone  assign- 
ment plan. 

Section  802(b)  prohibits  Federal  officials 
from  requiring  the  use  of  non-federal  funds 
for  busing  to  correct  racial  Imbalance  or 
achieve  desegregation  or  to  condition  a  grant 
of  Federal  funds  on  student  transportation 
plans  "unless  constitutionally  required. " 

Section  803  postpones  the  effectiveness  of 
any  district  court  order  "which  requires  the 
transfer  or  transportation  of  any  student  or 
students  .  .  .  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  a 
balance  among  students  with  respect  to  race, 
sex,  religion,  or  socioeconomic  status"  until 
all  appeals  have  been  exhausted  or  until 
January  1,  1974. 

Section  804  gives  parents  the  right  to  In- 
tervene in  desegregation  suits  if  busing 
standards  violate  Swann  v.  Charlotte-Meck- 
lenberg  Bd.  of  Educ,  402  U.S.  1    (1971). 

Section  805  requires  rules  of  evidence  in 
desegregation  cases  to  be  uniform  through- 
out the  United  States. 

Section  806  expresses  the  intent  that  Sec- 
tion 407(a)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
shall  be  applied  uniformly. 

''H.R.  13915,  as  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  August  18,  1972,  Senate  Cal- 
endar No.  1042. 

•  An  opinion  poll  analysed  by  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  shows  that  sixty- 
seven  percent  of  the  public  support  Integra- 
tion as  a  national  objective.  U.S.  Commission 
ON  Crvn,  Rights,  Pubuc  Knowledge  and 
Busing  Opposition  :  An  Interpretation  of  a 
New  National  Suhvkt  (1973). 

■  The  analysis  of  the  poll  prepared  by  the 
Commission,  supra  note  6,  indicates  th«t 
among  those  who  support  integration  as  a 
national  goal  only  twenty-seven  percent  sup- 
port busing  to  achieve  integration. 
"347  U.S.  483  (1954). 

"The  US.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  in 
its  1961  Report,  Vol.  2,  Education,  reported 
that  in  May  1961,  776  out  of  2,837  blraclal 
school  districts  in  17  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  had  reported  some  desegrega- 
tion. The  overall  Increase  since  the  Commis- 
sion's 1959  report  was  said  to  be  only  1.5  per- 
cent. 1961  U.S.  Conunlssion  on  Civil  Rights 
Report,  Education  Book  2,  at  39,  app.  IV. 

In  1964,  only  2.25  percent  of  the  Negro 
children  in  the  11  states  of  the  old  Con- 
federacy and  10  9  percent  in  the  entire  re- 
gion encompassing  the  southern  and  border 
states  attended  school  with  white  children. 
Over  3  million  Negro  children  in  1964  were 
attending  segregated  schools  in  the  south. 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  Survey  of 
School  Desegregation  in  the  Southern  and 
Border  States  1965-1966,  at  1   (1966). 

"•  Act  of  September  9,  1957,  Pub.  L.  No.  85- 
315,  71  Stat.  634. 

"Act  of  May  6,  1960,  Pub.  L.  No.  86-449, 
74  Stat.  86. 

"For  an  excellent  account  of  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  1960  Civil  Rights  Bill,  see 
Berman,  How  A  BUI  Became  Law  (1962). 
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"  U.8.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  Po- 
litical Participation  10  (1968). 

"  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  South- 
em  School  Desegregation  1966-67,  at  6 
(1967). 

■■•Civil  Rights  Message  of  the  President, 
Feb.  28,  1963. 

•"Act  of  July  2,  1964,  Pub.  L.  No.  88-352, 

78  Stat.  241. 

"  Act  of  August  6,  1965,  Pub.  L.  No.  89-110, 

79  Stat.  437 

'•■Act  of  April  11,  1968,  Pub.  L.  No.  90-284, 
82  Stat.  73. 

'42  U.S.C.  §2000d  (1970). 
»'42  U.S.C.  §  2000C-6  (1970) 
"  Political  participation  ,  supra  note   13. 
"For  an  excellent  account  of  the  experi- 
ence under  freedom  of  choice  plans,  see  U.S. 
Commission    on    Civil    Rights,    Southern 
School    Desegregation     1966-67,    at    45-70 
(1967). 
^'U.S.C.  5  2000c  (b)   (1970): 

"Desegregation"  means  the  assignment  of 
students  to  public  schools  and  within  such 
schools  without  reg^ard  to  their  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin,  but  "desegrega- 
tion" shall  not  mean  the  assignment  of 
students  to  public  schools  In  order  to  over- 
come racial  imbalance. 

»  42  U.S.C.  f  2000c-6(a)   (1970)  : 

Provided  that  nothUig  herein  shall  em- 
power any  official  or  court  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  any  order  seeking  to  achieve 
a  racial  balance  In  any  school  by  requiring 
the  transportation  of  pupils  or  students 
from  one  school  to  another  or  one  school 
district  to  another  in  order  to  achieve  such 
racial  balance,  or  otherwise  enlarge  the  exist- 
ing power  of  the  court  to  Insure  compliance 
with  constitutional  standards. 

=^CONG.  Rec.  2280  (1964). 

"The  key  decision  was  United  States  v. 
Jefferson  County  Bd.  of  Educ,  372  F.  2d 
838  (6th  Clr.  1966),  aff'd  on  rehearing,  380 
F.  2d  385  (5th  Clr.  1967),  cert,  denied,  Caddo 
Parrlsh  School  Bd.  v.  United  States,  389 
U.S.  840  (1967). 

"  These  efforts  were  the  so-called  "Whltten 
Amendments"  attached  to  appropriations 
bills  In  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
which  forbade  the  use  of  federal  funds  to  re- 
quire assignment  or  transportation  of  pupils. 
These  proposals  Inevitably  would  be  amend- 
ed in  the  Senate  so  that  the  limitations 
only  prohibited  officials  from  carrying  out 
unconstitutional  directives. 

=*  402  U.S.  1  (1971). 

=»  "Busing"  meant  only  one  thing,  school 
desegregation,  even  thougli  20  mUlion  chil- 
dren were  bused  to  school  dally  in  1971  and 
buses  traveled  2.2  billion  ralles,  virtually  aU 
of  it  totally  unrelated  to  desegregation  pur- 
poses. See  US.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
Tour  Child  and  Busing  (1972). 

» Eventually,  the  real  meaning  of  Swann 
began  to  become  apparent,  and  I  believe 
helped  to  defeat  the  antl-buslng  bill  In  the 
92d  Congress. 

"The  by-now  classic  statement  reads: 

An  objection  to  transportation  of  students 
may  have  validity  when  the  time  or  distance 
of  travel  is  so  great  as  to  either  risk  the 
health  of  chudren  or  significantly  Impinge 
on  the  educational  process. 

Swann  v.  Charlotte-Mecklenberg  Bd  of 
Educ.  402  U.S.  1,  30-31  ( 1971 ) . 

»  Pub.  L.  No.  92-313.  86  Stat.  372 

•»  93  S.  Ct.  2773  (1973). 

••93S.  Ct.  2686  (1973). 

"^  Id.  at  2701-20. 

*■  /d.  at  2700. 

'U.S.  Commission  on  Civn.  Rights.  Ra- 
cial   Isolation    in    the    Public    Schools 

(1967). 

'*  Keyes  v.  School  Dlst.  No.  1,  Denyer,  Orto. 
93  S.  Ct.  3686,  2706-07  (1973). 
»  /d.  at  2706. 
•';d.at271B. 


"  Keyes  v.  School  Dlst.  No.  1.  Denver,  Colo. 
93  S.  Ct.  2686,  2711-19  (1973). 

"  Denmark,  Oxtttentao  &  Riley,  Commu- 
nication Patterns  and  Integrated  Class- 
rooms AND  PRE-INTEGRATION  SUBJECT  VARI- 
ABLES AS  Thet  Affect  the  Academic  Achieve- 
ment AND  Self-Concept  op  Previouslt  Seg- 
regated Children  (1967);  U.S.  Commission 
ON  Civn.  Rights,  The  Diminishing  Barries, 
A  Studt  of  School  Desegregation  in  Ten 
Cities  (1972). 

"The  UJ3.  Bureau  of  the  Census  reports 
that  nearly  half  the  nation's  population  of 
blacks  Is  concentrated  in  50  cities  and  at 
least  one  third  of  the  total  Is  in  15  cities.  The 
t<^  15  cities  are  New  York  City,  Chicago,  De- 
troit, PhUadelphla,  Washington,  Los  Angeles, 
Baltimore,  Cleveland,  New  Orleans,  At- 
lanta, St.  Louis,  Memphis,  Dallas,  Newark 
and  Indianapolis. 

*•  On  the  subject  of  Mexican-American  ed- 
ucation see  the  five  volume  series  of  reports, 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  Mexican 
American  EIducation  (1972). 

'■Keyes  v.  School  Dlst.  No.  1,  Denver, 
Colo.,  93  S.  Ct.  2686,  2719-20  (1973). 


ANTIBUSING  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow, 
the  Senate  will  consider  a  number  of 
amendments  to  this  bill  concerned  with 
busing.  Foremost  among  these  is  the 
am3ndment  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurniy)  which  is 
identical  to  the  House-passed  Esch 
amendment.  * 

So  that  mj'  colleagues  may  have  every- 
thing bearing  on  the  legal  and  constitu- 
tional implications  of  this  proposal  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  memorandum 
of  law  on  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Esch-Gurney  amendment  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.  I  also  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  printing  of  two 
additional  documents:  the  views  of  the 
U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission,  prepared 
at  my  request,  and  signed  personally  by 
every  member  of  the  Commission;  and  a 
statement  issued  today  by  the  black 
caucus  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Memorandum  or  Law — The  Constitutional- 

iTT  of  Esch-Ournet  Amendment  to  the 

Elementary    aitd    Secondary     Education 

Amendments  of  1974 

The  regressive,  antl-desegregatlon  legisla- 
tion now  before  the  Congress  was  offered  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  Title  n 
"Equal  Educational  Opportunities"  of  HJi. 
69 — The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1974.  It  is  very  similar  to  H.R. 
13915  (92nd  Congress),  the  so-called  Equal 
Educational  Opportunities  Act  of  1972  which 
was  offered  by  the  President  for  considera- 
tion in  1972.  The  amendment  was  sponsored 
by  Representative  Marvin  Esch  in  the  House 
and  Senator  Edward  Gurney,  in  the  Senate. 
It  seeks  to  limit  the  authority  of  federal 
courts  transportation  of  students  beyond  the 
closest  or  next  closest  school. 

But  the  proposal  is  even  more  than  pro- 
spective legislation.  One  section  permits  the 
reopening  of  court  ordered  desegregation 
plans,  and  plans  under  Title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  to  conform  them  with  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  even  though  many  of 
those  cases  do  not  Involve  busing.  As  the 
Committees  on  Federal  LegUlatlon  and  Civil 
Rights  of  the  New  Tork  City  Bar  Association 
concluded  after  its  analysis  of  this  projiosal : 

"While  thla  is  arguably  permissible  under 
the  iisual  doctrine  that  equity  decrees  are  al- 


ways subject  to  review  because  of  change  of 
circumstances,  this  Is  In  fact  an  Invitation  to 
reverse  the  school  desegregation  of  the  past 
eighteen  years,  particularly  in  the  school  dis- 
trict where  desegregation  has  long  been 
achieved.  Presumably  in  such  districts,  the 
aUeged  disadvantages  of  pupU  transportation 
have  long  since  been  overcome.  It  is  cynical 
In  the  extreme,  therefore,  to  permit  new 
rounds  of  litigation  where  successful  adjust- 
ment to  constitutional  order  exists."* 

This  section  raises  then  important  ques- 
tions of  policy.  Principally,  however,  this 
Memorandum  questions  the  constitutionality 
of  the  direct  and  arbitrary  prohibition  of 
busing  as  a  judicial  remedy.  "The  reasons  are 
as  follows : 

I.  The  Esch /Gurney  amendments  will  pre- 
vent the  Federal  courts  and  school  authori- 
ties from  Implementing  the  constitutional 
requirements  established  by  Brown  v.  Board 
oj  Education  and  subsequent  cases. 

Eighteen  years  ago.  Brown  v.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 347  VS.  483  (1954)  established  that 
State-Imposed  segregation  by  race  In  pub- 
lic schools  denies  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  To 
correct  such  violations,  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  commands  that  the  discriminat- 
ing authority  take  whatever  steps  are  neces- 
sary to  convert  to  a  racially,  nondiscrimina- 
tory school  system.  Brown  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, 349  U.S.  294,  301  (1955)  (Brown  II); 
Green  v.  County  School  Board  of  New  Kent 
County,  391  VS.  430  437-38  (19S8).  If  school 
authorities  fall  in  fulfilling  their  affirmative 
constitutional  obligations,  "judicial  au- 
thority may  be  invoked."  Swann  v.  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  Board  of  Education,  402  VS. 
1,  at  15  ( 1971 ) .  The  court  s  power  in  fashion- 
ing an  appropriate  and  truly  effective  remedy 
Is  broad,  for  "breadth  and  flexibility  are  In- 
herent in  equitable  remedies."  Swann  at  15. 
Brown  II. 

Busing  is  only  one  of  many  techniques 
available  for  use  in  desegregating  dual  school 
systems.  But  sometimes  busing  is  found  to  be 
the  only  effective  remedy  for  the  speedy  de- 
segregation plans  mandated  by  the  Court  in 
Green  v.  County  School  Board  of  New  Kent 
County,  supra.  Thus,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
recognized  busing  as  an  "integral  part  of 
the  public  education  system  for  years,"  and 
as  a  "normal  and  accepted  tool  of  educa- 
tional policy."  Swann  at  29  (emphasis  add- 
ed). In  Swann,  the  Court  found  "no  basis 
for  holding  that  the  local  school  authorities 
may  not  be  required  to  employ  bus  transpor- 
tation as  one  tool  of  school  desegregation." 
It  added,  "Desegregation  plans  cannot  be 
limited  to  the  walk-In  school."  Swann.  supra 
402  U.S.  at  p.  30. 

If  these  amendments  are  adopted  the 
legislation  will  overrule  the  principles  of 
Swann,  supra.  North  Carolina  State  Board 
of  Education  v.  Swann,  402  U.S.  43  (1971 )  and 
Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  (II),  supra.  It 
will  prohibit  the  use  of  busing  in  any  mean- 
ingful manner,  by  school  authorities  and 
federal  district  courts,  as  a  remedial  tool  for 
school  desegregation.  It  wUl  prohibit  busing 
in  every  case,  for  every  child  of  school  age. 
regardless  of  time  and  distance  or  number  ol 
children  Involved. 

II.  Congress,  as  well  as  tte  States,  may  not 
enact  legislation  which  obstructs  the  Federal 
courts  from  fulfilling  the  mandate  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment's  equal  protection 
clause. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  declared  that  no 
State  enactment  may  frustrate  the  constitu- 
tional mandate  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion V.  Stcann,  402  US.  43  (1971).  "An  abso- 
lute prohibition  against  transportation  of 
students,"  the  Supreme  Court  said,  "will  .  .  . 
hamper  the  ability  of  local  authorities  to  ef- 


•  (See  Congressional  Record,  vol.  118,  pt.  21, 
pp.  27463-65  at  p.  27464.) 
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fectlvely  remedy  constitutional  violations," 
Id.  at  46.  Thus,  the  Court  declared  North 
Carolina's  antlbuslng  law  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional are  held: 

"If  a  State-Imposed  limitation  on  a  school 
authority's  discretion  operates  to  inhibit  or 
obstruct  the  operation  of  a  unitary  school 
system  or  impede  the  disestablishing  of  a 
dual  school  system,  it  must  fall;  state  policy 
must  give  way  when  It  op>erates  to  hinder 
vindication  of  federal  constitutional  guaran- 
tees." Id.  at  45. 

See  also  Go3s  v.  Board  of  Education  of 
City  of  Knoxville.  Tennessee,  444  F.  3d  632. 
637  (6th  Clr.  1971):  Clark  v.  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  Little  Rock  School  District,  328  P. 
Supp.  1205,  1212  (E.D.  Ark,  1971);  and  Taylor 
V.  Coahoma  County  School  District,  330  P. 
Supp.  174  176,  183  (NX».  Miss.  1970)  aff'd 
444  P.  2d  221  (5th  Clr.  1971 ) . 

Congress  has  a  no  less  stringent  constitu- 
tional duty  in  this  regard  than  any  state 
agency.  Yet,  if  Congress  were  to  enact  the 
Esch/Oumey  Amendment  it  would  be  im- 
plicating itself  in  exactly  the  kind  of  segre- 
gatory  activity  prohibited  for  school  boards, 
state  legislatures  and  governors.  Congression- 
al action  would  be  the  direct  cause  of  con- 
tinuing denial  of  equal  protection,  where  a 
constitutional  violation  has  already  been 
found  and  where  busing  has  been  de- 
creed a  necessary  part  of  the  effective 
remedy.  In  short,  by  staying  imple- 
mentation of  an  effective  remedy.  Con- 
gress would  be  acting  in  aid  of  racial  dis- 
crimination, and  therefore  in  violation  of  the 
due  process  clause  of  the  Plfth  Amendment. 
Boiling  v.  Sharpe.  347  U.S.  497  (1954):  Gaut- 
reaux  v.  Romney.  448  P.  2d  731  (7th  Clr. 
1971).  See  Green  v.  Kennedy,  309  P.  Supp. 
1127,  1136  (D.C.  1970) ,  dismissed  for  want  of 
juris.,  sub  nom.,  Coit  v.  Green,  400  U.S.  986 
(1971).  Cf.  Battaglia  v.  General  Motors  Cor- 
poration, 169  P.  2d  254,  257  (2d  Clr.).  cert, 
denied.  335  U.S.  887  (1948).  And  as  Kelley  v. 
Metropolitan  County  Board  of  Education  of 
Nashville  and  Davidson  County.  —  P.  2d  — 
(No.  71-1178-79)  (6th  Clr.  May  30,  1972)  em- 
phatically suggests:  '.  .  .  no  one  may  forbid 
a  school  board  (or  a  federal  court)  from  em- 
ploying any  of  the  tools  of  modern  life  in 
carrying  out  a  constitutional  mandate.  Davis 
V.  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Mobile  County. 
402  US.  33,  37-38  (1971)"  [emphasis  added). 

III.  Neither  Congress'  authority  to  regulate 
the  Jurisdiction  of  federal  courts  nor  Its  au- 
thority to  enforce  the  fourteenth  amendment 
authorizes  legislation  which  would  prevent 
Pederal  courts  from  effectuating  a  constitu- 
tional mandate. 

Although  Article  in  of  the  Constitution 
authorizes  Congress  to  regulate  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  Pederal  courts,  the  principle  of  sep- 
aration of  powers  precludes  Congress  from 
limiting  the  authority  of  the  courts  In  inter- 
preting the  Constitution  and  effectuating 
Constitutional  rights.  Marbury  v.  Madison.  5 
U.S.  (1  Cranch)  137  (1803),  Martin  v.  Hun- 
ter's Lessee,  14  U.S.  (1  Wheat)  304  (1816). 
Congress,  In  the  guise  of  a  Jurisdictional 
statute,  cannot  deprive  a  party  either  of  a 
right  created  by  the  Constitution  or  of  any 
remedy  the  courts  deem  essential  of  enforce 
that  right. 

Nor  can  Congress  enact  legislation  which 
prescribes  a  particular  result  in  a  case.  In 
United  States  v.  Klein,  80  U.S.  (13  Wall.)  128 
(1972)  the  Coiu^  held  that  the  statutory 
limitation  of  the  Federal  courts'  Jurisdic- 
tion— offered  by  a  Congress  anxious  to  cor- 
rect what  It  thought  was  an  erroneous  line 
of  cases — was  unconstitutional: 

"We  are  directed"— said  the  Supreme 
Court — "to  dismiss  the  appeal,  if  we  find 
that  the  Judgment  must  be  affirmed.  .  .  . 
Can  we  do  so  without  allowing  one  party  to 
the  controversy  |the  Congress)  to  decide  It 
In  Its  own  favor?  Can  we  do  so  without  al- 
lowing that  the  legislature  may  prescribe 
rules  of  decision  to  the  Judicial  Department 
of  government   in  cases  pending  before  It? 


"We  think  not.  .  .  .  We  must  think  that 
Congress  has  inadvertently  passed  the  limit 
which  separated  the  legislative  from  the 
Judicial  power."  Id.  at  146-47 

The  Klein  case  was  decided  after  Ex  parte 
McCardle,  74  U.S.  (7  Wall)  506  (1868),  which 
upheld  a  post-Civil  War  Act  of  Congress  that 
deprived  the  Supreme  Court  of  appellate  Jur- 
isdiction over  lower  federal  court  decisions 
In  habeas  corpus  cases.  But  It  Is  clear  from 
this  case  that  the  Court  was  not  sanctioning 
unrestricted  Congressional  power  to  deprive 
it  of  Jurisdiction  to  consider  Constitutional 
claims.  Despite  the  act  of  Congress  which 
It  sustained,  the  Court  still  had  original 
habeas  corpus  Jurisdiction  as  well  as  power 
to  review  lower  court  habesis  corpus  decisions 
by  writ  of  certiorari.  Ex  parte  Yerger.  75  U.S. 
(8  Wall)  85  (1868).  Professor  Alexander 
Blckel,  moreover,  has  described  the  McCardle 
case  as  "aberrational"  and  has  noted  that. 
In  common  with  Professor  Henry  M.  Hart, 
Jr.,  he  reads  It  "as  a  fairly  narrow  holding." 
(See  Blckel,  "What's  Wrong  with  Nixon's 
Busing  Bills?" 

Nor  do  Congressional  restrictions  on  the 
Jurisdiction  of  courts  found  in  the  Emer- 
gency Price  Control  Act  of  1942  and  the 
Norrls-LaGuardia  Act  Justify  the  busing 
limitations  contained  in  Esch/Ourney.  The 
structure  under  the  former  statute  preserved 
a  full  remedy  In  federal  courts  (See  Yakus 
V.  United  States.  321  U.S.  414  (1944)  and 
Lockerty  v.  Phillips,  319  U.S.  182  (1943)  and 
the  latter  statute  did  not  restrict  constitu- 
tional rights  because  a  businessman  does  not 
have  a  constitutional  right  to  have  a  federal 
court  enjoin  a  strike  growing  out  of  a  labor 
dispute.  In  fact  the  Norris-LaOuardla  statute 
served  to  Implement  the  First  Amendment 
right  to  peaceful,  non-coercive  picketing. 
See  Thornhill  v.  Alabama.  310  U.S.  88  (1940). 

Finally,  Section  5  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  which  authorizes  Congress  to 
enforce  that  Amendment  "by  appropriate 
legislation,"  provides  no  basis  for  sustaining 
the  legislation  in  question. 

Section  5  does  not  authorize  Congress  to 
contract  the  scope  of  protection  guaranteed 
by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  The  Equal 
Protection  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment was  designed  to  expand  and  to  extend 
constitutional  protection  to  those  who  had 
previously  been  denied  such  rights.  Congress 
may  not  thwart  this  purpose. 

The  Court  spoke  specifically  to  this  point 
in  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan,  384  U.S.  641,  661 
n.  10  (1966)  when  it  stated:  "(5  does  not 
grant  Congress  power  to  exercise  discretion 
in  the  other  direction  and  to  enact  'statutes 
so  as  m  effect  to  dilute  equal  protection 
and  due  process  decisions  of  this  Court.'  We 
emphasize  the  Congress'  power  under  $  5  Is 
limited  to  adopting  measures  to  enforce  the 
guarantees  of  the  Amendment;  i  5  grants 
Congress  no  power  to  restrict,  abrogate,  or 
dilute  these  guarantees." 

Section  5,  moreover,  cannot  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  regulating  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  courts.  That  Section  concerns  only 
questions  of  federalism — the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment's relations  with  the  states — not  issues 
of  checks  and  balances  between  Congress 
and  the  Pederal  Judiciary.  The  history  of 
Section  5  plainly  demonstrates  that  Its  pur- 
pose was  simply  to  enable  "Congress,  in  case 
the  States  shall  enact  laws  in  conflict  with 
the  principles  of  the  Amendment,  to  correct 
that  legislation  by  a  formal  Congressional 
enactment."  Remarks  of  Senator  Howard, 
who  reported  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to 
the  Senate  from  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reconstruction,  Cong.  Globe.  39th  Cong.,  1st 
Sess..  2766,  2768  (1866).  Section  5  was  not 
intended  to  give  Congress  greater  power  than 
the  Pederal  Courts  to  define  Constitutional 
rights. 

The  legal  Impact  of  this  proposal  will  be 
to  eliminate  busing  as  a  viable  tool  for  school 
desegregation.  Though  the  bill's  language 
states  "except  to  the  closest  or  next  closest 


school,"  busing  restricted  to  these  conditions 
will  prove  ineffectual  In  countervailing  the 
impact  of  residential  segregation  upon  school 
attendance  patterns  of  children.  Where  bus- 
ing is  an  indispensable  and  effective  method 
of  desegregation,  federal  courts  will  find 
themselves  constrained  to  render  less  than 
effective  remedies. 

For  these  reasons,  this  bill  contracts  the 
scope  of  constitutional  guarantees  afforded 
by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  It  cannot 
be  sustained   upon  a  reading  of  Section  5. 

U.S.  Commission  on  Civn-  Rights, 

Washington,  DC,  May  6, 1974. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U  S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Senator  Javtts:  We  have  received 
your  request  for  our  findings  and  recom- 
mendations relative  to  the  Gurney,  Ervln. 
and  Scott-Mansfield  Amendments  to  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1974.  We  are  pleased  to  comply. 

The  most  extensive  of  these  Amendments 
is  the  Gurney  Amendment.  The  major 
thrust  of  the  Gurney  Amendment  is  to  pro- 
hibit student  transportation  to  promote 
school  desegregation.  In  Its  place,  the 
Amendment  would  require  the  acceptance 
of  the  neighborhood  school  s«  the  appro- 
priate basis  for  determining  public  school 
assignments.  The  Amendment  makes  several 
findings:  (1)  Large  amounts  of  funds  have 
been  spent  by  local  educational  agencies 
on  student  transportation  for  desegregation; 
(2)  Such  transportation  has  created  "seri- 
ous risks"  to  the  health  and  safety  of  stu- 
dents and  has  been  excessive;  and  (3)  Court 
guidelines  have  not  been  "cleau-,  rational 
and  uniform"  on  the  question  of  reassigning 
and  transporting  students  to  effect  desegre- 
gation. 

The  Amendment  defines  as  unlawful  var- 
ious practices  If  taken  on  account  of  race, 
color,  sex,  or  national  origin — for  example, 
"deliberate  segregation"  and  faculty  or  staff 
employment  discrimination.  It  would  also 
prohibit  the  assignment  of  students  to 
schools  other  than  the  one  closest  to  their 
residence  if  such  assignment  resulted  in  a 
greater  degree  of  segregation.  The  Amend- 
ment would  permit  a  court  In  Its  discretion 
to  award  costs  and  attorneys'  fees  to  the  pre- 
vailing party.  In  addition,  the  Amendment 
prohibits  the  busing  of  students  as  a  deseg- 
regation remedy  unless  the  busing  is  to  the 
school  closest  or  next  closest  to  the  student's 
place  of  residence.  Another  of  its  provisions 
would  permit  school  authorities  to  "reopen" 
all  covirt  orders  and  Title  IV  desegregation 
plans  now  in  effect. 

The  United  States  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  has  appeared  before  Congressional 
Committees  on  five  occasions  during  the 
92nd  and  93rd  Congresses  to  testify  on  the 
so-called  "busing"  issue.  On  all  five  occasions 
we  have  opposed  efforts  which  wovUd  pre- 
vent a  court,  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  from  utilizing  transportation 
in  order  to  achieve  the  objective  of  desegre- 
gating the  schools  of  our  Nation.  We  have 
consistently  opposed  all  legislation  which 
would  weaken  the  constitutional  prohibition 
against  govemmentally-sanctioned  segrega- 
tion of  public  schools. 

Our  opposition  to  these  proposals  has  been 
based  on  three  principles: 

First,  that  public  education  next  to  the 
family  is  the  Nation's  most  Important  social 
institution.  In  the  words  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  it  Is  "the  principal  instrument  in 
awakening  the  child  to  cultural  values.  In 
preparing  him  for  later  professional  train- 
ing, and  In  helping  him  to  adjust  normally 
to  his  environment." 

Second,  that  governmentaly-segregated 
public  schools  are  "inherently  unequal"  and 
are  therefore  violative  of  the  14th  Amend- 
ment right  to  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Third,  that  participation  in  the  educa- 
tional  programs  of  desegregated  schools  is 
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the  best  way  to  prepare  students  to  live 
under  and  to  help  implement  the  principles 
embodied  in  the  Constitution. 

In  addlt4on,  our  opposition  to  these  pro- 
posals has  been  based  on  evidence,  growing 
out  of  studies  conducted  by  the  Commis- 
sion, which  point  conclusively  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  situations  where  pupil  trans- 
portation is  the  only  method  that  will  effec- 
tively prevent  students  from  being  forced  to 
attend  segregated  schools. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  complex  prob- 
lems that  have  confronted  and  do  confront 
communities  In  the  nation  that  are  provid- 
ing transportation  so  as  to  prevent  students 
from  being  forced  to  attend  segregated 
schools.  We  have  found  that  many  of  these 
problems  have  been  resolved  in  a  construc- 
tive manner. 

Nevertheless  we  understand  that  persons 
living  In  communities  that  confront  the  ne- 
cessity of  Inaugurating  pupil  transportation 
programs  in  order  to  prevent  students  from 
being  forced  to  attend  segregated  schools 
ask  in  good  faith  whether  the  price  that  we 
must  pay  should  be  paid.  Our  response  must 
be  that  constitutional  rights  designed  to 
open  doors  of  opportunity  for  all  of  our  peo- 
ple must  be  treated  as  absolutes.  We  cannot 
afford  to  txu-n  our  back  on  them  because  of 
difficulty  of  Implementation.  Any  other 
course  of  action  undermines  our  constitu- 
tional form  of  government. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  these  principles  and 
considerations.  Commission  research,  and  our 
analysis  of  the  legislation  that  we  are  now 
presenting  the  following  findings  and  rec- 
ommendation relative  to  the  Gurney,  Ervln, 
Scott-Mansfield  Amendments.  In  most  in- 
stances we  are  stating  our  findings  and  only 
briefly  summarizing  the  evidence  on  which 
each  finding  is  based.  In  all  instances,  how- 
ever, we  are  prepared  to  support  our  find- 
ings with  evidence  based  on  studies  and 
legal  analyses  conducted  by  the  Commission 
and  by  others  working  In  this  field. 

THE     GURNEY     AMENDMENT 

1.  The  Gurney  Amendment  would  deny 
to  Federal  Courts  or  administrative  agencies 
the  right  to  prevent  students  from  being 
forced  to  attend  segregated  schools  where 
pupil  transportation  Is  the  method  necessary 
to  achieve  actual  desegregation. 

Congress  by  adopting  such  an  Amendment 
would  be  attempting  to  overrule  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  In  Swann  v.  Char- 
lotte-Mecklenburg Board  of  Education,  402 
U.S.  1  (1971)  that  transportation  is  one  of 
a  nvunber  of  viable  techniques  by  which 
schools  can  be  desegregated.  In  some  school 
districts,  transportation  either  alone  or  In 
conjunction  with  other  desegregation  tech- 
niques Is  a  "must"  if  the  constitutional  man- 
date eliminating  state-imposed  segregation  is 
to  be  carried  out. 

It  Is  recognized  that  any  attempt  by  Con- 
gress to  legislate  a  dual  school  system  wovUd 
be  unconstitutional.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
found  in  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation v.  Swann,  402  U.S.  43,  45  (1971)  that 
legislation  which  attempts  to  reach  the  same 
result  through  indirect  means  Is  just  as  un- 
constitutional. 

The  Gurney  Amendment  would  lead  to 
such  a  result  by  denying  the  courts  one  of 
their  most  potent  weapons  namely,  pupil 
transportation.  In  essence,  while  the  Amend- 
ment recognizes  and  endorses  the  rights  of 
children  to  be  free  from  governmentally 
established  segregated  schools,  it  woiUd  take 
away  the  means  to  assure  that  right. 

2.  The  provision  In  the  Gurney  Amend- 
ment which  would  permit  the  reopening  in 
the  courts  of  desegregation  plans  now  in 
effect  because  of  their  alleged  conflict  with 
the  transportation  provisions  of  the  Gurney 
Amendment  would  re-open  old  wounds  in 
many  communities,  bring  to  a  halt  the  steps 
that  are  being  taken  to  achieve  genuine  de- 
segregation, and  woiUd  undermine  efforts 
of  conscientious  officials  who  under  extremely 


difficult  circumstances  have  obeyed  the  Con- 
stitution. 

In  addition  to  unitary  school  districts  al- 
ready existing,  there  are  roughly  1,600  acbcol 
districts  which  are  and  have  been  desegrs- 
gating  their  school  systems  since  1954  pur- 
suant to  court  orders  or  plans  accepted  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Students  in  these  schools  are  in 
the  process  of  having  their  constitution^ 
gviarantee  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
fulfilled. 

The  Gurney  Amendment,  however,  seeks 
to  stop  this  process  while  the  courts  are 
asked  to  determine  whether  some  of  the 
students  in  these  formerly  de  jure  districts 
should  be  returned  to  segregated  schools. 
This  backward  step  would  be  an  indefensible 
expenditure  of  time,  energy  and  money. 

3.  The  provisions  of  the  Gurney  Amend- 
ment establishing  the  so-called  "neighbor- 
hood school"  as  the  appropriate  basis  for 
student  assignment  would  In  fact  cause  many 
students  to  attend  de  jure  segregated  schools. 

There  Is  nothing  about  a  neighborhood 
school  that  compensates  for  the  denial  of  a 
constitutional  right.  We.  therefore,  see  no 
point  in  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the 
pros  and  cons  of  neighborhood  schools.  In 
passing,  however,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  argument  for  neighborhood  schools 
has  been  advanced  vigorously  only  since  the 
advent  of  desegregation.  In  connection  with 
our  responsibilities  under  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957.  as  amended.  It  is  sufficient  for  us 
to  point  out  that  the  Gurney  Amendment 
is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  declaration  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  In 
Swann  v.  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of 
Education.  402  U.S.  1.  30  (1971)  that  "deseg- 
regation plans  cannot  be  limited  to  the  walk- 
in  schools." 

4.  The  provision  In  the  Amendment  that 
no  imitary  school  system  shall  be  required 
to  formulate  or  Implement  a  desegregation 
plan  because  of  "residential  shifts  in  popu- 
lation .  .  .  which  result  In  school  population 
changes  in  any  school  within  such  a  desegre- 
gated school  system  ..."  is  misleading  and 
unnecessary. 

Since  the  Brown  decision,  the  courts  have 
distinguished  between  de  facto  school  segre- 
gation caused  by  residential  change  or  popu- 
lation movement  and  de  jure  school  segre- 
gation restating  from  the  official  actions  of 
educational  authorities.  Every  school  deseg- 
regation order  that  has  ever  been  supported 
by  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  based  upon 
a  factual  finding  of  de  jure  segregation.  This 
provision  is  therefore  misleading  in  that  It 
creates  the  impression  that  action  is  re- 
quired in  an  area  in  which  It  is  not  required. 

5.  The  provision  of  the  Amendment  that 
failure  to  "attain  a  balance,  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  sex,  or  national  origin,  of  stu- 
dents" within  a  school  district  "shall  not 
constitute  a  denial  of  equal  educational  op- 
portunity, or  equal  protection  of  the  laws" 
is  misleading  and  unnecessary. 

The  federal  courts  have  never  required  such 
a  balance  of  students.  As  the  Supreme  Court 
stated  In  Swann.  "the  constitutional  com- 
mand to  desegregate  schools  does  not  mean 
that  every  school  in  every  commvmity  must 
always  reflect  the  racial  composition  of  the 
school  system  as  a  whole  .  .  .  ."  (at  24) 

6.  The  provision  of  the  Gurney  Amend- 
ment that  could  result  in  the  parents  of  chil- 
dren being  compelled  to  pay  the  legal  ex- 
penses of  the  defendant  educational  agency, 
as  well  as  their  own,  places  an  indefensible 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  parents  who  attempt 
to  vindicate  their  constitutional  rights  in  this 
area. 

This  finding  speaks  for  Itself. 

7.  The  flexibility  which  the  Supreme  Court 
has  demonstrated  in  the  development  of 
guidelines  for  desegregation  by  the  courts, 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States  has  encouraged  the  dev^opment  of 
desegregation  plans  which  are  responsive 
to  varied  local  situations. 


The  Gurney  Amendment  adopts  the  op- 
posite point  of  view.  In  so  doing  the  authors 
Hnd  sponsors  reflect  a  lack  of  confidence  la 
a  process  which  gives  full  recognition  to 
local  conditions  and  yet,  at  tlie  same  time, 
achieves  the  objective  oi  Implementing  con- 
stitutional rights. 

In  the  Swann  case,  for  example,  the  Su- 
preme Court  stated  that  "no  rigid  guide- 
lines as  to  student  transportation  can  be 
given  for  application  to  the  Infinite  variety 
of  problems  presented  in  thousands  of  situa- 
tions." (at  29) 

The  flexibility  which  the  Supreme  Court 
has  encouraged  permits  local  school  dis- 
tricts to  design  their  own  plans,  in  close 
consultation  with  the  local  district  court 
or  other  federal  agencies  if  necessary,  and 
to  choose  from  a  wide  range  of  tools  those 
best  suited  to  deal  with  the  situation  as  It 
exists  in  their  own  districts.  In  this  way  local 
desegregation  plans  may  be  fashioned  in 
the  most  practical  and  reasonable  manner 
and  yet  still  meet  current  constitutional  and 
statutory  standards. 

8.  The  provision  of  the  Amendment  which 
would  make  it  an  "unlawful  practice"  to 
"assign  a  student  to  a  school  other  than  the 
one  closest  to  his  or  her  place  of  residence 
...  If  such  an  assignment  results  in  a 
greater  degree  of  segregation  of  students  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex,  or  national 
origin  .  .  ."  would  be  an  administrati\  e 
nightmare  for  school  officials  and  govern, 
mental  authorities. 

Local  school  officials  who  conscientiously 
wished  not  to  violate  the  law  would  be 
thrust  upon  the  horns  of  a  virtually  Im- 
possible dilemma  by  this  section  of  t}<e 
Amendment.  One  way  that  a  school  district 
could  be  sure  that  it  was  not  engaging  in 
the  "unlawful  practice"  woiild  be  to  assign 
all  children  to  the  school  closest  to  their 
homes.  This  would  comp>el  school  officials  to 
compute  the  precise  distance  between  the 
homes  of  all  children  and  the  surrounding 
schools,  and  based  on  these  computations, 
to  engage  In  the  wholesale  transfer  of  thou- 
sands of  children  who  presently  do  not  at- 
tend the  closest  school.  Moreover,  school  au- 
thorities would  have  to  update  the  school- 
home  distance  computations  to  account  for 
the  construction  of  new  schools,  new  resi- 
dences, and  the  closing  of  obsolete  facilities, 
and  transfer  countless  additional  children 
annually. 

The  other  means  by  which  local  school 
officials  could  insure  their  full  compliance 
with  the  law  created  by  the  Amendment  is 
even  more  administratively  complex  and 
mind-boggling.  So  that  school  officials  could 
continue  the  often -necessary  administra- 
tive practice  of  assigning  children  to  schools 
other  than  the  one  closest  to  their  residence, 
they  would  be  compelled  to  compute  annual  - 
ly  the  precise  student  ratios  for  all  schools 
in  the  district  "on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
sex,  and  national  origin."  Then  schocA  offi- 
cials would  have  to  determine  that  the  as- 
signment of  a  child  to  a  school  other  than 
the  closest  one  would  not  contribute  to  an 
Increased  level  of  segregation. 

It  is  ironic  that  a  constitutionally  defec- 
tive Amendment  is,  in  addition,  administra- 
tively onerous.  Needless  to  say,  should  the 
Amendment  be  made  administratively  feasi- 
ble, its  unconstitutionality  should  preclude 
legislative  enactment. 

9.  The  portion  of  the  Gumey  Amend- 
ment which  provides  for  the  elimination  of 
excessive  transportation  of  students  when 
necessitated  by  desegregation  which  alleged- 
ly "creates  risks  to  their  health  and  safety" 
and  "disrupts  the  educational  process"  to 
unnecessary  and  misleading. 

The  Supreme  Court  In  Swann  forbade  the 
use  of  transportation  In  school  desegregation 
plans  "when  the  time  or  distance  of  travel 
Is  so  great  as  to  risk  either  the  health  of 
the  child  or  significantly  Impinge  on  tho 
educational   process."    (at  30-31) 
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statistics  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation show  that  approximately  one 
percent  of  the  tncreaae  i:\  public  school 
transportation  from  the  period  1954  to  1972 
can  be  attributed  to  school  desegregation. 

THK    ASHBROOK    AMESTDMEXT 

In  the  event  the  Ashbrook  Amendment, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Is  oSered  during  the  Senate  de- 
bate, we  are  providing  our  comments  on  it. 

The  Ashbroolc  Amendment  would  prohibit 
the  use  of  Federal  education  funds  for  trans- 
portation costs  involved  in  school  desegrega- 
tion plans. 

10.  The  Ashbrook  Amendment  seeks  to 
erect  a  roadblock  to  the  granting  of  equal 
educational  opportunity  by  denying  the  use 
of  Federal  funds  for  any  plan,  voluntary  or 
otherwise,  which  seelcs  to  implement  those 
rights  by  spending  money  on  pupil  trans- 
portation. 

Like  the  Gurney  Amendment  it  seeks  to 
accomplish  Indirectly  what  the  authors  and 
sponsors  know  cannot  be  accomplished  di- 
rectly; namely,  the  deiUal  of  rights  of  stu- 
dents to  attend  schools  which  are  not  segre- 
gated. 

TH£    ERVIN    AMENSMENT 

Tlie  Ervln  Amendment  would  prohibit 
federal  officials  from  using  federal  funds 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  school  boards 
operating  dual  schools  to  convert  to  \inltary 
systems.  It  would  permit  such  school  sys.- 
tems  to  implement  "freedom  of  choice"  plans 
regardless  of  the  resulting  racial  composition 
of  the  system's  schools. 

11.  The  Ervln  Amendment  If  adopted 
would  effectively  repeal  Title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  as  It  applies  to  educa- 
tion and  seeks  to  overriUe  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Green  v.  County  School 
Board  of  New  Kent  County,  391  n.S.  430 
( 1968)  which  ruled  that  if  freedom  of  choice 
plans  are  to  be  found  constitutional  they 
most  be  effective  In  that  they  achieve  actual 
desegregation.  In  Green  the  court  found  that 
the  plan  before  it  was  ineffective. 

In  support  of  the  Commission's  position  on 
ibis  Amendment  we  enclose  a  copy  of  our 
testimc»iy  presented  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights  on  Feb- 
ruary 2X,  1974. 

TBS    SCOTT/ MAmnZLO    AMENDlIEirr 

The  Scott/Mansfleld  Amendment  would 
prohibit  the  use  of  appropriated  funds  for 
the  transportation  of  students  In  connection 
with  court  ordeied  desegregation,  make  lUe- 
gal  the  asstgnment  of  pupils  to  OTcrcome 
"racial  Imbalance,"  and  postpone  the  Imple- 
mentation of  district  court  orders  which  re- 
quire the  transportation  of  pupils  until  all 
appeals  are  exhausted. 

12.  The  provisions  of  this  amendment 
would  slow  down  the  process  ot  implement- 
ing the  constitutional  rights  set  forth  In 
Brown. 

These  provisions  were  included  as  Sections 
801  and  802  of  the  General  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972  (Pi.  92-318)  and  Incorporate 
certain  decisions  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  related  to  transportation  dis- 
tances and  the  provisions  in  Section  407(a) 
of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  related  to  so- 
called  basing  for  racial  balance. 

aECOMMEKDATION 

On  the  basis  of  these  findings  there  Is  Just 
one  recommendation  that  we  can  make; 
namely,  that  the  Senate  reject  the  Gurney, 
Ervln,  Scott-Mansfield  and  Ashbrook 
Amendments. 

CONCLUSION 

On  May  17  this  nation  will  cotnmemorate 
the  20th  anniversary  of  the  unanimous  dc- 
ctBion  of  the  Stipreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  to  strike  down  the  major  legal  barrier 
to  racial  equality — the  "separate  but  equal" 
doctrine.  This  event  was  second  only  to  the 
Smancipatloo  Proclamation  from  tb«  point 
of  view  of  tta  potential  eontrlbutlon  to  the 


long  struggle,  both  Inside  and  outside  the 
minority  communities,  to  Implement  the 
civil  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 
The  p€issage  of  any  leglidatlon  which  would 
deny  to  the  Federal  Courts  or  administrative 
agencies  the  right  to  prevent  students  from 
being  forced  to  attend  segregated  schools 
where  pupil  transportation  is  the  method 
necessary  to  achieve  actual  desegregation 
would  turn  the  celebrations  planned  for 
the  20th  anniversary  of  the  Brot^n  v.  Board 
of  Edxication  Supreme  Court  decision  Into  a 
dirge.  Such  an  action  would  convey  the  fol- 
lowing message  to  the  parents  of  all  chil- 
dren— 

"If  you  liv  In  a  location  where  your  chil- 
dren can  walk  to  a  desegregated  school,  your 
children  can  benefit  from  the  constitutional 
prohibition  against  govemmentally  segre- 
gated schools  and  participate  In  the  educa- 
tioiuU  opportunities  provided  by  a  desegre- 
gated school. 

"If,  on  the  other  band,  you  live  In  a  loca- 
tion where  your  children  need  transportation 
to  a  desegregated  school,  your  children  will 
be  denied  the  benefits  of  the  constitutional 
prohibition  agaiiist  state  sanctioned  segre- 
gated schools  and  will  be  unable  to  partici- 
pate in  the  educational  opportunities  pro- 
vided by  desegregated  schools." 

Onco  again  hope  will  be  replaced  by  des- 
pair. 

We  believe  the  Report  of  the  National  Ad- 
rtsory   Commiasion   on   Civil   Disorders   was 
right  when  in  1968  It  pointed  to  the  danger 
of  our  Nation  moving  toward  two  societies, 
one  black,  one  white — separate  and  xmequal. 
The  enactment  of  the  proposed  amendments 
on  which  we  have  commented  in  this  letter 
would  contribute  to  such  a  tragic  develop- 
ment. We  hope  that  instead  of  moving  in 
this  direction  the  Congress  will  hold  fast  to 
the  sure  promise  of  a  more  united  and  peace- 
ful Nation  under  desegregated  Institutions. 
Respectfully  yours. 
AjtTHxra   S.    Flsmming,    Chitirman;    Ste- 
PHZN  HoKN,  Vice  Chairman;  Fkankie 
M.  Pkixman.  Robert  S.  Rankin,  Man- 
itKi.   RT7IZ,   Jr.,   John   A.    Buccs,    Staff 
Director. 

CONGRKSSIOITAI,  BLACK  CAUCUS  INC., 

Washington.  DC,  May  14,  1974. 
Senator  Philip  A.  Hart, 
Washinffton,  DC. 

Dkas  Senators  Hast,  Javtts.  Kennedy, 
MoNBALX :  The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  is 
extremely  concerned  over  the  antl -busing 
amendments  which  will  be  offered  when  the 
Senate  considers  S.  1539i  a  bill  to  extend  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  for 
three  more  years.  The  sixteen  black  members 
ot  the  House  voted  against  the  anti-busing 
amendments  to  H.R.  69,  which  was  passed  in 
the  House. 

Of  major  concern  to  the  members  of  the 
Caucus  is  the  fact  that  the  Esch  amendment 
represents  an  assault  against  the  independ- 
ence and  the  Integrity  of  the  Judicial  sys- 
tem. The  Esch  amendment  which  is  clearly 
unconstitutional,  also  presents  the  grave  dan- 
ger  of  the  legislative  body  trying  to  usurp  the 
powers  of  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  addition  of  anti-busing  amendments 
to  S.  1539  will  be  an  enormous  setback  to  the 
school  desegregation  and  clvU  rights  gains 
achieved  over  the  last  20  years.  The  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  is  urging  members  of 
the  Senate  to  defeat  all  anti-busing  amend- 
ments to  S.  1539. 
Sincerely, 

Yvonne  Braithwaite  Burke,  Shirley 
Chisholm,  William  Clay,  Cardlss  Col- 
lins, John  Conyers,  Jr.,  Ronald  V. 
Dellums,  Charles  C.  Diggs,  Jr.,  Wal- 
ter E.  Fauntroy,  Augustus  F.  Hawk- 
Ins,  Barbara  Jordan.  Ralph  H.  Met- 
caUe,  Parren  J.  MitcheU,  Robert  N.  C. 
Nix,  Charles  B-JUngel,  Louis  Stokes, 
Andrew  Toung. 


EDUCATION    PROGRAMS    FOR 
HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
introductory  remarks  on  amendment 
No.  1305  for  aid  to  the  handicapped,  I  re- 
ferred to  the  recent  court  decree  in  the 
State  of  Maryland  to  highlight  the  crit- 
ical need  to  expand  and  improve  educa- 
tion programs  for  handicapped  children. 
In  the  context  of  this  urgent  need,  I 
have  received  several  communications  in 
support  of  my  amendment  from  various 
Maryland  school  superintendents.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  these 
communications  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munications were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

—       Board  of  EoncATioN 

OF  Saint  Marts  County, 

Leonardtown,  Md. 
Hon.  Charles  Mathias,  Jr.. 
Capitol  Hill. 
Wasfiington,  D.C. 

Please  support  the  proposed  amendment 
to  a.  1539  for  Federal  aid  tor  handicapped. 
Satat  Marys  County  would  benefit  by  about 
180,000  dollars  for  use  with  handicapped 
children.  This  aid  would  contribute  greatly 
to  our  expandijig  handicapped  program. 
Robert  E.  King,  Jr., 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Prince   George's   Coitnty   Public 
Schools, 

l'PP«r  Marlboro.  Md,  Avril  30  1974 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mathias:  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  you  plan  to  introduce  legis- 
lation, on  or  about  May  2,  1974.  which  pro- 
motes the  national  commitment  to  Improv- 
ing program*  for  handicapped  chlldrwi  This 
encouraging  prospect  prompted  my  desire  to 
express  support  for  your  efforts. 

In  the  recent  decade,  the  State  of  Mary- 
land has  been  in  the  forefront  of  educational 
programs  for  lu  handicapped  children  Re- 
cent legislation  passed  In  the  '73  Legislature 
( 106-D  of  Article  77,  Public  Schools  Laws  of 
Maryland)  provides  that  aU  chUdren  0-20 
shall  have  the  advantage  of  programs  of  edu- 
cation regardless  of  the  nature  and  severity 
of  their  handicap.  Programs  that  will  address 
themselves  to  preschool  clilldren  wUl  come 
Into  being  throughout  the  state  and  be  fully 
Implemented  by  1980.  Current  costs  of  edu- 
cating children  continue  to  soar. 

Presently,  programs  in  special  education 
receive  funding  from  both  educational  agen- 
cies and  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
The  situation  in  Prince  George's  County  is 
about  a  50-50  proposition.  With  increased 
pressures  to  decrease  property  taxes  and,  in- 
deed, state  taxes,  it  is  going  to  be  more  and 
more  difficult  for  counties  and  states  to  suffi- 
cienUy  fund  programs  for  their  handicapped 
chUdren  and  youth.  A  special  subsidy  pro- 
vided by  the  federal  government  would  ease 
the  burden  of  local  governments  and,  at 
least,  make  the  federal  government  a  partial 
partner  In  the  responsibility  of  educating  the 
handicapped  In  order  that  they  may  become 
fully  participating  and  contributing  mem- 
bers of  society  In  the  future. 

We,  In  Prince  George's  Coiuity,  are  most 
grateful  for  your  continuing  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  public  education  in 
the  state  and  nation. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Carl  W.  Hassel, 
Superintendent  oj  Schools. 
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(Telegram  I 

Chestertown,  Md. 
Senator  Charles  Mac.  Mathias, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Urge  you  support  amendment  to  SB  1539 
which  will  provide  $15.00  per  pupil  for  Im- 
proved programs  for  the  handicapped. 
Richard  L.  Holle, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Bo.\RD   of   Education    of   Garrett 
County, 

Oakland.  Md..  May  1.  1974. 
Hon.  Chables  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mathias:  Let  me  begin  by 
thanking  you  for  the  Interest  shown  to  edu- 
cation in  the  State  of  Maryland.  The  super- 
intendents of  the  State,  and  I  am  sure,  the 
public,  respect  the  leadership  that  you  are 
exerting  In  federal  aid  legislation  for  educa- 
.  tion. 

Please  lend  your  support  to  Senate  Bill 
1539 — Federal  Aid  for  the  Handicapped.  We 
In  Garrett  Country  are  trying  to  double  our 
services  to  these  students  over  the  next  three 
years  and  this  legislation  will  be  a  small 
step  in  helping  to  move  us  in  that  direction. 
Many  thanks  for  your  support  lu  this  mat- 
ter. 

Sincerely  yours. 

William  H.  Buser, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Rockville,  Md..  April  30,  1974. 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mathias:  We  want  you  to 
know  of  our  strong  support  for"your  Inten- 
tion to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  extension 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  (S.  1539),  which  would  provide  $15  per 
enrolled  child  to  be  designated  for  programs 
and  services  for  handicapped  students. 

The  school  system's  responsibility  for  the 
education  of  all  children,  regardless  of  need, 
has  been  given  a  high  priority  by  our  Board 
of  Education.  The  Maryland  General  Assem- 
bly has  mandated  a  comprehensive  educa- 
tional program  for  handicapped  pupils,  and 
a  recent  Maryland  Circuit  Court  decision  has 
affirmed  the  right  of  handicapped  pupils  to 
equal  educational  opportunities.  This  under- 
taking, however,  wUl  be  extraordinarily  ex- 
pensive; and  Federal  aid,  nich  as  you  pro- 
pose, will  be  essential  to  speedy  implementa- 
tion of  these  programs. 

We  have  aggressively  pursued  all  available 
state  and  federal  support  to  supplement  local 
funds  on  behalf  of  our  handicapped  students. 
However,  in  spite  of  these  efforts,  additional 
support  is  necessary  to  provide  appropriate 
educational  programs  offered  by  staff  and 
specialists  adequately  trained  to  offer  the 
very  specialized  services  required  by  our  seri- 
ously handicapped  school-age  population. 

While  we  believe  that  S.  6  and  H.R.  70  pro- 
vide the  proper  long-range  approach,  It  ap- 
pears that  these  bills  will  not  be  passed  In 
the  near  future.  Since  we  feel  that  our  need 
is  inunedlate,  we  appreciate  your  efforts  In 
assisting  us  to  meet  our  responsibility  for 
the  education  of  handicapped  pupils. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  Miedema. 
Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

HOMm     O.    EU.SEROAD, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 
Board  of  Education  of  Somerset 

CotJNTT, 

Princess  Anne,  Md..  May  1  1974 
Hon.  Chaelxs  McC.  Mathias.  Jr. 
VJ.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  Dbab  Sxmatok  Mathias:  Senate  BlU 
1539,  Federal  Aid  for  the  Handicapped,  upon 


enactment  would  greatly  assist  this  County 
and  the  State. 

Please  be  aware  of  this  Coimty's  strong 
support  of  this  piece  of  legislation.  Your  ef- 
forts regarding  its  Senate  passage  would  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

Kindest  personal  regards, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jack  B.  Kussmaul. 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

[Telegram] 
Montgomery        County      Public 
Schools, 

RockviUe.  Md. 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

We  strongly  support  the  legislation  you 
plan  to  Introduce  on  behalf  of  handicapped 
children.  The  Maryland  General  Assembly 
has  mandated  a  comprehensive  educational 
program  for  handicapped  pupils,  and  a  recent 
Maryland  circuit  coiu-t  decision  has  affirmed 
the  right  of  handicapped  pupils  to  equal 
educational  opportunities. 

Provision  of  appropriate  services  to  all  of 
our  seriously  handicapped  school  age  popu- 
lation will  be  extraordinarily  expensive.  Fed- 
eral aid,  such  as  you  propose,  is  urgently 
needed  to  supplement  State  and  local  re- 
sources for  speedy  Implementation  of  these 
programs. 

Homer  O.  Elseroad, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  for  the 
quorum  call  be  charged  to  neither  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF  SE- 
CRECY FROM  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL WHEAT  AGREEMENT,  1971 
(EX.  C.  93D  CONG.,  2D  SESS.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  in  executive  session,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  injunction  of  secrecy  be 
removed  from  the  Protocols  for  the  Ex- 
tension of  the  Wheat  Trade  Convention 
and  the  Pood  Aid  Convention  constitut- 
ing the  International  Wheat  Agreement, 
1971.  open  for  signature  in  Washington 
from  April  2  through  April  22,  1974 — 
Executive  C,  93d  Congress,  2d  ses- 
sion— transmitted  to  the  Senate  today 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  protocols  with  accompany- 
ing papers  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed,  and  that  the  President's  mes- 
sage be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NuNN).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  message  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

For  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  ratification,  I  transmit  herewith 
the  Protocols  for  the  Extension  of  the 
Wheat  Trade  Convention  and  the  Food 
Aid  Convention  constituting  the  Inter- 


national Wheat  Agreement,  1971,  open 
fo.  signature  in  Washington  from  April 
2  through  April  22,  1974.  The  Protocols 
were  formulated  by  a  Conference  of  Gov- 
ernments which  met  in  London  on  Feb- 
ruary 22, 1974. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  Department 
of  State  with  respect  to  the  Protocols. 

The  Protocol  for  the  Extension  of  the 
Wheat  Trade  Convention.  1971,  extends 
the  Convention  until  June  30.  1975.  and 
maintains  the  framework  for  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  wheat  trade  mat- 
ters. It  also  continues  the  existence  of 
the  International  Wheat  Council. 

The  Protocol  for  the  Extension  of  the 
Food  Aid  Convention.  1971,  also  extends 
imtil  June  30,  1975,  commitments  of 
parties  to  provide  certain  minimum  an- 
nual quantities  of  food  aid  to  develop- 
ing countries.  The  United  States  intends 
not  to  deposit  ratification  of  this  Proto- 
co-  unless  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity remains  a  party.  This  intention 
was  formally  recorded  by  the  United 
States  in  a  written  declaration  made  at 
the  time  the  Protocols  were  signed. 

Both  Rrotocols  provide  that  instru- 
ments of  ratification  shall  be  deposited 
no  later  than  Jime  18,  1974.  The  Wheat 
Council  may,  however,  grant  an  exten- 
sion of  time  to  any  signatory  government 
that  has  not  deposited  an  instrument  of 
ratification  by  that  date. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  give 
fa*.orable  consideration  to  the  two  Pro- 
tocols so  that,  subject  to  the  European 
Economic  Community  remaining  a  party 
t<  the  Food  Aid  Convention,  ratification 
by  the  United  States  can  be  effected  and 
instnmients  of  ratification  for  the  Wheat 
Trade  Convention  and  the  Food  AidCon- 
vention  can  be  deposited  without  undue 
delay. 

Richard  Nixon, 

The  White  House,  May   14,  1974. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
UNFINISHED  BUSINESS  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  on  tomorrow,  without  any 
morning  business  occurring  at  that  time, 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Now.  Mr. 
President,  is  it  automatic  that  the  ques- 
tion at  that  time  would  be  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Gxtrney? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  wlU 
be  laid  before  the  Senate  as  the  pending 
question  under  the  agreement. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  After  the  two 
leaders  or  their  designees  have  been  rec- 
ognized? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  the  hour  of 
9  a.m.  After  the  two  leaders  or  their  des- 
ignees have  been  recognized  under  the 
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standing  order,  the  Senate  will  resume 
the  consideration  of  the  unfinished  biisi- 
ness  (S.  1539).  at  which  time  an  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Guutxt  will  be  the  pending 
question  before  the  Senate. 

There  is  a  time  limitation  on  that 
amendment  of  not  to  exceed  6  hours, 
with  a  final  vote  to  occur  thereon  at  5 
p.m.  tomorrow. 

It  has  already  been  ordered  that  Mr. 
Bayh  and  Mr.  ERViif  may  offer  amend- 
ments to  the  Oumey  amendment,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  Ervin  amend- 
ment would  be  called  up  at  no  later  than 
the  hour  of  3  o'clock  pjn.  tomorrow. 

At  the  hour  of  11:30  ajn.,  the  Oumey 
amendment  will  be  temporarily  laid 
aside,  and  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Cleliah  will  again  be  before  the  Senate, 
with  an  amendment  thereto  to  be  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Brookk. 

There  is  a  time  limitation  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Brooke)  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClkluut)  of  not  to  exceed  45  minutes, 
with  a  vote  to  occur  on  the  Brooke 
amendment  to  the  McClellan  amend- 
ment at  the  hotnr  of  12:15  pjn. 

The  vote  will  occur  on  the  McClellan 
amendment,  as  amended  if  amended,  im- 
mediately following  the  vote  on  the 
Brooke  amendment. 

The  Senate  will  then  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Gumey  amendment. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Brooke  amend- 
ment axid  the  McCleUan  amendment.  It 
was  agreed  some  days  ago  that  all 
amendments  to  be  considered  to  the  bill 
tomorrow  will  be  so-called  busing 
amendments. 

Have  I  correctly  stated  the  program 
for  tomorrow,  may  I  ask  the  Chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  correctly  stated  the  program 
for  tomorrow,  in  accordance  with  the 
Chair's  records. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

ConcelvaWy  then,  Mr.  President,  I 
think  Senators  should  be  alerted  to  the 
fa«t  that  rollcall  votes  could  occur  prior 
to  the  hour  of  11 :30  ajn..  at  which  time 
the  Senate  will  begin  consideration  of 


the  Brooke  amendment  to  the  McClel- 
lan amendment.  Undoubtedly  two  roll- 
call  votes  will  occur  beginning  at  12:15 
pjn..  back  to  back,  with  one  on  the 
Brooke  amendment  to  the  McClellan 
amendment,  to  be  followed  by  the  vote 
on  the  McClellan  amendment  as 
amended,  if  amended. 

This  does  not  rule  out,  however,  the 
possibility  of  rollcall  votes  occurring  on 
the  Bayh  or  Ervin  amendments  to  the 
Gumey  amendment  prior  to  11:30  a.m. 

According  to  the  program  I  have 
stated,  the  Senate  will  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  the  education  bill  at  about 
9:05  ajn.  tomorrow,  at  which  time  the 
Gumey  amendment  will  be  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  has 
been  assured  that  there  will  be  6  hours 
of  debate  on  his  amendment. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  also  an 
agreement  that  there  will  be  a  vote  on 
the  Gumey  amendment  at  5  p.m.  There 
has  been  a  modification,  that  the  Brooke 
and  McClellan  amendments  will  be  tak- 
en up  and  voted  on  tomorrow. 

I  am  a  little  concerned  about  wheth- 
er there  will  be  6  hours  of  debate  on  the 
Gumey  amendment  if  other  amend- 
ments to  the  Gumey  amendment  can  be 
voted  on  during  consideration  of  the 
Gumey  amendment.  Is  that  a  possi- 
bility? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
in  response  to  the  question  from  the  dis- 
tinguished assistant  Republican  leader, 
that  is  a  possibility,  but  I  think  the  sit- 
uation will  work  out  all  right.  Under  the 
agreement,  it  would  be  in  order  for  Mr. 
Ervin  and  Mr.  Bayh  to  offer  amend- 
ments to  the  Gumey  amendment  at  any 
time  during  the  day,  with  the  proviso 
that  Mr.  EaviN  is  required  to  offer  his 
amendment  not  later  than  3  pjn.  But  If 
I  understand  the  agreement,  any  other 
amendments  to  the  Gumey  amend- 
ment— imless    by    imanimous    consent 


they  were  allowed  to  come  in  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  time,  or  the  hour  of  5 
o'clock  p.m.,  whichever  is  earlier — could 
not  be  offered  until  the  hour  of  5  p.m. 
They  could  then  be  offered  but  without 
any  time  for  debate  thereon.  A  vote 
could  be  gotten  on  such  amendments  to 
be  immediately  followed  by  a  vote  on  the 
Gurney  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  is  it  not 
also  correct  that  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  time  on  the  bill  is  un- 
der the  control  of  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader  or  their  des- 
ignees? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9  AM. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  9  a.m.  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  7:24 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Wednesday,  May  15,  1974,  at  9  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Elxecutive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  14,  1974: 

Coastal   Plains   Regional   Com  mission 

Russell  Jackson  Hawke,  Jr.,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, to  be  Federal  Cochalrman  of  the  Coastal 
Plains  Regional  Commission. 

Department   of   Justice 

David  o.  Trager,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  New  York 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

John  T.  Plerpont,  Jr.,  of  Missouri,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Mis- 
souri for  the  term  of  4  years. 

(The  above  nominatlona  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. ) 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rMcadai^,  May  14,  1974 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DJD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  Lord  is  my  Kghi  and  my  salva- 
tion; whom  shall  I  fear? — Psalms  27:  1. 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  who  art  our 
refuge  and  our  strength  in  every  age 
Thou  art  with  us  in  this  present  hour 
seeking  to  strengthen  us,  endeavoring  to 
enlighten  ns  and  striving  to  support  us  in 
every  effort  we  make  for  a  righteous,  a 
sober,  and  a  genuinely  good  nation. 

Lift  us  all,  we  pray  Thee,  out  of  the 
depths  of  discouragement  and  disillu- 
sionment and  lead  us  up  to  the  endless 
splendor  of  a  new  and  greater  day  when 
men  shall  repent  of  their  sins,  receive 
Thy  forgiveness,  and  learn  to  live  to- 
gether in  love  for  one  another  and  In 
peace  with  aU  Thy  family. 


Almighty  Father,  who  dost  give 
The  gift  of  life  to  all  who  live. 
Look  down  on  aD  earth's  sin  and  strife 
And  lift  us  to  a  nobler  life. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  annoimces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  ot  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had   passed   with   an 


amendment  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  5021.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  presentation 
of  a  flag  of  the  United  States  for  deceased 
members  of  the  Ready  Reserve. 

The  message  also  announced  that  tiie 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  cOTicurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  634.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  lands  shall  be  held  by  the 
United  States  In  trust  for  the  Kootenai  Tribe 
of  Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1411.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Slsaeton 
and  Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Lake  Tra- 
verse ReservatloQ  to  consolidate  its  land- 
holdings  In  North  Dakota  and  South  Da- 
kota, and  for  other  purposes:  and 

S.  3398.  An  act  to  amend  tttle  38.  United 
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States  Code,  to  provide  a  10-year  delimiting 
period  for  the  pursuit  of  educational  pro- 
grams by  veterans,  wives,  and  widows. 

INTRODUCING  OLD  FOLKS 
LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  CaroUna.  Mr. 
Speaker,  inflation  is  a  cruel  thing.  And 
it  is  particularly  cruel  to  our  older  peo- 
ple who  have  to  live  on  a  fixed  income. 

Today,  as  all  of  our  prices  and  costs  of 
living  continue  to  rise,  many  of  our  sen- 
ior citizens  are  in  real  economic  trouble, 
particularly  those  whose  retirement  in- 
come is  from  sources  other  than  social 
security  or  railroad  retirement,  because 
this  income  does  not  get  the  same  tax 
credits  as  are  available  for  social  security 
income  benefits. 

Tlie  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964 
granted  the  same  relief  to  these  people 
that  is  allowed  for  those  receiving  re- 
tirement benefits  from  social  security 
and  railroad  retirement.  But  the  relief 
granted  in  1964  was  for  a  fixed  dollar 
amount,  an  amount  equal  to  the  then 
top  social  security  payment.  Today,  that 
same  fixed  dollar  amount,  $1,524,  still 
prevails  for  these  people  although  social 
secm-ity  benefits  and  retirement  benefits 
have  risen  again  and  again  and  again. 

I  am  proposing  legislation  today  that 
will  bring  equal  tax  relief  to  those  on 
programs  other  than  social  security  and 
railroad  retirement.  This  was  the  intent 
of  the  code  of  1964  and  all  we  need  to  do 
to  make  this  a  parallel  benefit  is  to 
place  the  credit  on  a  basis  equal  to  that 
allowed  on  social  security  or  railroad  re- 
tirement rather  than  tying  it  to  a  fixed 
dollar  amount. 

Under  this  legislation  identical  tax 
credits  will  be  allowed  to  our  senior  citi- 
zens no  matter  what  their  retirement 
program  might  be.  These  people  need 
this  help.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  will 
Join  me  in  Immediately  correcting  this 
inequity. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
jrvice,  and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

(Ron  No.  218] 

Addabbo  Camp  Dennis 

Alexander  Carey,  N.Y.  Devine 

Anderson,  ni.  Carter  Dlggs 

Andrews.  N.C.  Casey.  Tex.  Dlngell 

Arends  Chlsholm  Dom 

Ashley  Clancy  Dulski 

Badlllo  Clark  Prey 

BUgst  Clay  Oettys 

Blatnlk  Conyers  Olalmo 

Braaco  Davis,  Oa.  Gibbons 

Breckinridge  Davis,  S.C.  Oilman 

Buchanan  de  la  Oarza  Oraaao 

Burke.  Calif.  Delaney  Gray 

Burke,  Fta.  DeUums  Green,  Oreg. 


Gunter 

Mills 

Shuster 

Harrington 

Mink 

Slack 

Hastings 

MoUohau 

Staggers 

Hawkins 

Morgan 

Stephens 

Hubert 

Murphy,  NY. 

Stubblefield 

Heinz 

Nelsen 

Sullivan 

Helstoski 

Nix 

Symington 

HoUfleld    -^ 

Pettis 

Talcott 

Hudnut 

Preyer 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Hunt 

Rees 

Teague 

Jarman 

Reld 

Thone 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Rhodes 

Traxler 

Karih 

Rogers 

Udall 

Kyros 

Rjncallo.  NY. 

Vander  Ja;,t 

Litton 

RDonev,  N.Y. 

WRidie 

McCIoskey 

Rose 

Williams 

McKlnnev 

Sandman 

Wyatt 

Matsuuaga 

Scherle 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  338 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENSION  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  PRO- 
DUCTIVITY 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  895  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  895 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1752) 
prescribing  the  objectives  and"  functions  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Productivity 
and  Work  Quality.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
Intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
nunols  (Mr.  Murphy)  is  recognized  for  1 
hour.     

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Dlinois,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  usual  30  minutes  to  the  mi- 
nority, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Calif omla  (Mr.  Del  Clawson).  Pending 
which,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  895 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  S.  1752,  a  bill  author- 


izing the  extension  of  the  President's  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Productivity. 

S.  1752  sets  clear  priorities  for  the 
Commission's  work  by  mandating  that  it 
concentrate  its  efforts  in  ti^ying  to  pro- 
mote the  productivity  of  the  American 
economy  and  to  improve  worker  morale 
and  quality  of  work.  It  has  tliree  primary 
means  to  implement  these  objectives: 
Fust,  to  create  labor-management  pro- 
ductivity couacils,  which  can  be  of  the 
type  now  being  appUed  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry; second,  to  conduct  research  that 
is  directly  necessary  to  achieve  its  objec- 
tives; and  third,  to  promote  its  objectives 
through  public  information  work. 

S.  1752  also  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sion shall  coordinate  with  the  Coimcil  of 
Economic  Advisers  and  submit  annual 
reports  which  document  its  past  activi- 
ties and  future  plans.  The  bill  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  $5  miUion  for  tlie 
period  ending  Jxme  30,  1974. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  895  hi  order  that  we  may  dis- 
cuss and  debate  S.  1752. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  895  is 
the  rule  which  provides  for  the  consid- 
eration of  S.  1752.  Extension  of  the  Pres- 
ident's National  Commission  on  Pro- 
ductivity, imder  an  open  rule  with  1  horn- 
of  general  debate. 

The  primary  purpose  of  S.  1752  is  to 
authorize  the  extension  of  the  Presidents 
National  Commission  on  Productivity. 

The  name  of  the  commission  is  to  be 
changed  to  the  National  Commission  on 
Productivity  and  Work  Quality. 

The  purpose  of  the  commission  is  to 
promote  productivity  and  to  improve 
worker  morale.  The  three  primary  means 
to  carry  out  these  purposes  are:  First, 
create  productivity  councils;  second, 
conduct  relevant  research:  and  third, 
promote  objectives  through  public  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  object  to  the 
adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  refresh 
the  memories  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  with  respect  to  this  legislation, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  pass  it  under 
suspension  of  rules  on  July  17,  1973, 
which  Is  less  tlian  a  year  ago.  The  vote 
was  237  against  and  174  in  favor. 

What  in  the  world  it  is  doing  back 
here  is  beyond  me.  I  take  this  time  in 
order  to  try  to  find  out  just  what  has 
happened  in  the  interim  and  why,  in 
^lew  of  that  vote  against  the  bill,  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
has  the  nerve  to  bring  i+  up  again. 

Just  what  has  happened  in  the  in- 
terim that  makes  them  think  that  tlie 
House  is  in  any  more  of  an  acceptable 
mo(xi  than  it  was  on  July  17  last  year? 

Could  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Patman)  ,  please  inform  the  House  of  the 
necessity  to  extend  the  life  of  this  Com- 
mission that  was  so  soundly  beaten  down 
last  July? 


ir. 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  many  people  in  this 
country  think  that  this  is  a  good  bill.  It 
has  been  considered  quite  a  while.  It  has 
been  discussed  all  over  the  Nation.  A  lot 
o*  people  are  well  informed  on  it;  some 
are  not  so  well  informed  on  it.  There 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  on  either  side, 
I  assume,  but  this  is  an  administration 
bill.  This  is  a  Democratic  Congress, 
House  and  Senate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  it  make  it  any  more 
acceptable  that  the  administration  is 
supporting  it?  Does  that  make  it  any 
more  acceptable  today  than  it  was  un- 
acceptable last  July? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Not  from  my  stand- 
point, I  will  state  to  the  gentleman,  but 
there  is  a  little  difference  here.  The 
other  party  decided  that  they  did  not 
get  the  square  deal  before,  that  their 
people  were  not  here  and  therefore  the 
vote  was  lost.  They  did  not  feel  that  they 
had  gotten  just  the  square  deal  which 
they  should  have  gotten,  and  asked  for  a 
reconsideration . 

It  is  not  unusual  to  have  reconsidera- 
tion of  a\^ill.  It  is  certainly  an  exception 
that  is  not  granted  very  often,  and  tlais 
Is  not  granted  very  often,  but  this  will  be 
on  its  merits.  There  is  no  gag  rule  here. 
It  is  open  for  amendments,  and  any 
Member  can  offer  an  amendment.  There 
is  nothing  about  it  that  is  unusual  in 
legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone 
who  would  want  to  amend  a  proposal  of 
this  kind  that  has  so  little  merit.  Why 
do  we  not  just  kill  it  imder  the  rule  again 
and  get  rid  of  it?  I  know  the  work  sched- 
ule for  today  Is  not  heavy,  but  why  waste 
further  time  on  a  piece  of  legislative 
trash  such  as  this? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  has  a 
right  to  vote  any  way  he  wishes.  He  often 
does  that,  and  he  is  often  right.  I  do  not 
say  he  is  wrong  any  time.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  vote  in  which  he  has  taken  a  posi- 
tion against  the  public  interest,  but  all 
the  rest  of  the  Members  have  the  same 
voice  and  every  Member  should  vote  his 
own  conviction,  and  no  one  has  a  right 
to  criticize  the  vote  of  another  Member 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  a  moment,  I  am  not 
criticizing  the  votes  of  other  Members 
of  the  House.  I  am  criticizing  the  fact 
that  this  legislation  is  even  before  the 
House.  That  is  what  I  am  criticizing. 
Having  been  decisively  defeated  once, 
why  would  we  have  it  up  here  again?  We 
can  find  better  ways  than  this  to  spend 
$5  mlUion;  can  we  not? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  This  is  not  unjisual,  to 
have  a  bill  revived  and  another  rule 
granted  and  even  passed.  There  are  many 
laws  on  the  statute  books  today  that  are 
only  laws  after  reconsideration,  and 
which  were  passed  on  reconsideration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  not  reconsidera- 
tion in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  This 
is  merely  a  rerun  of  a  piece  of  once-dead 
legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 
Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 


yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
my  colleague  from  Iowa  yielding  to  me. 
Let  me  say  that  I  will  take  some  respon- 
sibility, I  suppose,  for  this  bill  being  back 
on  the  floor,  since  I  did  take  leadership 
in  securing  a  rule  on  the  legislation. 

Let  me  say  to  my  colleague  from  Iowa 
that  I  am  going  to  bare  my  soul  to  him. 
I  was  one  of  those  who  voted  against 
this  biU  when  it  was  before  the  House 
before.  I  have  hsul  an  intimation  since 
that  time,  very  frankly,  that  the  Com- 
mission did  accomplish  a  great  deal  in 
connection  with  varioiis  sources  of  eco- 
nomics of  this  country.  TTiey  were  par- 
ticularly helpful  in  connection  with 
transportation,  I  came  to  find  out.  Let 
me  say,  as  one  who  did  take  the  initiative 
in  securing  a  rule,  that  I  think  we  are 
under  an  open  rule  where  I  understand 
an  amendment  very  likely  will  be  offered, 
which  I  may  very  well  support,  to  re- 
duce the  amoimt  of  authorization  from 
probably  $5  million  to.  I  believe,  $2V2 
million.  That  is  probably  in  order,  so  I 
think  the  House  should  be  entitled  to 
discuss  this  on  its  merits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  I  am  here 
banng  my  soul  as  one  of  those  who  did 
vote  against  it.  I  have  repeated  because 
I  have  come  to  find  out  that  in  practice 
the  Commission  has  been  most  helpful, 
particularly  in  the  transportation  indus- 
try in  this  country,  by  getting  shippers, 
growers,  producers,  manufacturers,  and 
others  together. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  accommodate  the  gentleman  from 
California.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  he 
did  arise  to  bare  his  soul  and  say,  "I  made 
a  very  bad  mistake  a  year  ago  that  I  did 
not  vote  to  give  this  Commission  $5  mil- 
hon."  For  what,  I  do  not  know.  But  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  can  explain  it. 
Tell  me  why  this  Commission  has  been 
so  effective  in  the  matter  of  productivity; 
we  do  not  read  something  about  it  in 
this,  the  brief  report  accompanying  the 
bill.  Where  is  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  its  claim  of  accomplishment? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  of  course, 
did  not  write  the  report  and  do  not  claim 
any  responsibility  one  way  or  the  other. 
I  have  had  opportunity,  though,  since 
we  last  discussed  this  matter,  to  make 
a  rather  comprehensive  study  of  its  ac- 
tivities and  of  its  accomplishments.  Let 
me  assure  the  gentleman  that  if  the 
House  Is  given  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
this,  I  think  we,  in  fact,  can  prove  that 
they  have  been  helpful  in  productivity, 
because  the  area  of  productivity  is  where, 
to  a  large  extent,  this  country  Is  fail- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unfortunately,  our  ability 
to  produce  is  not  being  justified  under 
the  inflationary  pressures  that  we  are  in, 
and  this  Commission  has  made  some 
headway  in  helping  In  this  area. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  friend. 


the  gentleman  from  California,  does  not 
believe  for  1  minute — and  I  know  he  does 
not  believe  for  1  minute — that  the  exten- 
sion of  the  life  of  a  commission  to  study 
productivity  is  going  to  make  any  real 
difference  imtil  the  root  evil  and  cause  of 
what  is  taking  place  is  disposed  of.  The 
evil  is  unbalanced  Federal  budgets,  huge 
deficits,   and   inflation. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Commis- 
sion goes  far  beyond  any  study.  They  are 
not  just  studying.  They  have  been  active. 
In  fact  in  California  they  were  responsi- 
ble for  getting  the  growers,  the  shippers, 
the  railroads,  and  the  receivers  to  sit 
down  together  and  work  out  a  program 
where  we  cut  the  turnaround  time  on  re- 
frigerator cars  on  the  west  coast  by  more 
than  half. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  evidently 
this  commission  spent  all  its  time  in  Cali- 
fornia, because  it  does  not  show  any 
results  in  Iowa  or  elsewhere. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  As  I  drove  up  this 
morning.  I  saw  a  billboard  that  says, 
"America  only  works  halftime."  Unless 
I  misread  it,  that  was  put  up  by  the 
Council  on  Productivity.  Is  it  possible 
that  I  read  that  correctly?  Is  that  being 
consistent? 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  certainly  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  consistent. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  we  are 
asked  to  spend  $5  million,  but  it  is  sug- 
gested that  can  be  cut  to  $2y2  million. 
This  is  the  first  admission  there  is  not 
very  much  to  the  substance  of  this  com- 
mission when  it  is  proposed  to  cut  it  to 
$2>i2  million. 
Mr.  SISK.  WiU  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  sup- 
port the  bill  for  $5  million,  because  I 
think  they  are  worthy  of  the  moneys  al- 
located. Frankly,  I  am  being  realistic.  I 
would  hope  that  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  would  go  along  and  sup- 
port the  bill  for  $2 '/a  million.  I  am  just 
being  realistic.  Let  us  be  frank  about  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  as  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  is  concerned,  there 
is  no  substantiation  to  be  found  for  this 
bill.  I  do  not  even  know  whether  the  $5 
miUion  is  budgeted  or  not.  There  is  no 
statement  from  the  OfiSce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  There  is  no  statement 
from  any  other  department  or  agency  of 
the  Government  justifying  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  and  the  bill 
ought  to  be  defeated. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Dlinois.  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  California 
<Mr.  SiSK). 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to 
answer  the  last  comment  by  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross).  It  is  a  budgeted  item.  It  Is  a 
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matter  that  the  administration  is  In- 
terested In.  It  is  one  In  which  former 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Shultz, 
was  very  much  interested  in. 

On  the  basis  of  its  record  he  felt  that 
it  would  be  very  helpful  to  the  economy 
of  our  country. 

I  now  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agi'ee  with 
my  distinguished  friend  from  California. 
We  share  the  great  productive  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  districts,  and  this  productiv- 
ity commission  has  helped  in  the  ship- 
ment of  vegetables  and  fruits  to  the  East. 
I  think  it  is  a  very  worthwhile  commis- 
sion. They  are  doing  a  good  job,  and  cer- 
tainly, if  there  Is  further  discussion  on 
this  floor,  I  hope  the  Members  will  vote 
for  the  rule. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Widnall)  . 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
rule.  I  believe  the  Commission  has  al- 
ready demonstrated  its  ability  to  be  pro- 
ductive and  its  ability  to  be  constructive 
and  to  do  the  things  that  are  vitally 
needed  for  the  benefit  of  our  economy. 

In  order  really  to  meet  what  I  see  as 
the  mood  of  the  House  on  tliis,  carrying 
over  from  last  year.  I  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  will  reduce  the  $5  million 
authorization  to  $2.5  million.  I  believe 
the  Commission  can  be  fully  justified  by 
all  the  material  we  have  gathered  as  to 
what  they  have  been  doing  up  to  now. 

I  would  like  to  caU  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  a 
letter  that  they  received  which  was 
jointly  signed  by  John  Rhodes  and  by  me 
endorsing  this  bill  and  calling  for  your 
support  and  saying  that  it  was  something 
that  the  administration  wants  and  needs 
and  something  which  can  be  very  helpful. 

I  do  not  think  you  should  act  on  an 
emotional  basis  toward  changing  the 
proposal  just  because  a  dollar  mark  is 
affixed  to  it.  At  this  point  I  include  in 
the  Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  the 
minority  leader.  Congressman  Rhodes, 
from  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
George  P.  Shultz  strongly  favoring  con- 
tinuance of  the  work  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Productivity.  Congress- 
man Rhodes  has  asked  me  to  see  that  it 
is  placed  in  the  Record. 

I  urgently  ask  you  for  your  support  on 
the  rule  and  later  on  the  bill. 

The  letter  f oUows : 

Thk  Secretary  op  the  Theasurt, 

Washington,  February  20,  1974. 
Hon.  John  J.  Rhodes, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  M«.  Rhodes  :  I  want  you  to  know  how 
strongly  I  favor  the  continuance  of  the  work 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Productivity. 
Tlie  Commission's  first  full  year  of  program 
funding  has  been  very  successful.  By  working 
closely  with  labor  unions,  corporations  and 
government  departments,  the  Commission 
has  developed  a  practical  and  useful  program 
In  food,  health,  transportation  and  govern- 
ment productivity.  It  Is  fulfilling  its  objec- 
tive to  promote  labor-nuuiagement  coopera- 
tion to  affect  public  policy,  and  to  educate 
the  public  on  the  need  for  the  benefits  of 
productivity  growth. 

It  is  vital  that  S.  1752  be  favorably  acted 
upon  by  the  House  to  provide  continuing 


authority  for  the  Commission,  in  order  to 
preserve  a  smaU  but  very  important  advocate 
for  productivity  improvement  In  this  country. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  P.  Shultz. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  . 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
for  giving  me  this  opportunity. 

This  is  the  first  time  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  a  rule  since  I  have  been  in  the  House. 
I  reluctantly  do  so  and  hate  to  disagree 
with  my  distinguished  colleagues  such 
as  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
SisK)  and  our  very  distingi^shed  chief 
whip,  his  fellow  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia (Mv.  McFaix)  ,  but  I  {un  compelled  to 
do  so  by  the  fact  that  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  said  is  very  correct.  He  is 
not  wrong. 

Nothing  has  transpired  since  the  last 
consideration  by  this  House  of  tliis  leg- 
islation to  add  one  argument  in  behalf 
of  committing  the  Congress  toward  the 
preservation  of  this  commission  much  less 
$5  million  woi'th. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  those 
of  us  who  considered  this  matter  in  the 
committee  looking  at  the  only  reports 
presented  to  us  clearly  and  honestly  could 
not  conceive  that  it  was  worthwhile  to 
continue  this  commission. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  consider  what 
happened  since  we  last  considered  the 
matter  here  and  overwhelmingly  voted 
against  this  bill.  It  came  up  imder  a  sus- 
pension of  the  rules  and  the  vote  against 
it  was  so  boimtiful  that  it  was  in  excess 
of  the  majority  saying  that  they  were 
against  this  bill. 

Let  us  review  what  has  happened  since 
then. 

In  my  case  I  received  one  report  trig- 
gering off  corresp>ondence  from  Texas  ob- 
viously on  the  basis  that  if  some  Texans 
would  write  to  me,  I  might  change  my 
mind  on  the  matter.  What  they  were 
writing  about  was  the  efforts  of  the  com- 
mission on,  guess  what?  A  productivity 
committee  study  on  hospital  care.  The 
HEW  has  millions  and  billions  of  dollars; 
it  has  bureaus  of  all  kinds.  So  I  cannot 
imagine  spending  another  $1  million  on 
the  part  of  a  productivity  commission 
stud>'ing  productivity  of  hospitals  or  ill- 
ness or  reductions  in  cost. 

What  it  is,  I  do  not  know. 

Whatever  studies  they  are  contem- 
plating, at  least  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Member,  hardly  justifies  the  creation  or 
tlie  perpetuation  of  a  new  commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  the  bill, 
and  on  this  occasion  I  am  opposed  to  the 
rule  also  because  there  is  no  reason  to 
warrant,  as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross)  has  said,  a  reconsideration 
of  this  matter  based  on  any  new  pres- 
entation of  fact  to  justili'  the  continua- 
tion of  this  commission. 

In  effect  this  commission  is  really  just 
another  governmental  eraplo>'ment  serv- 
ice. It  has  not  performed  one  service  that 
I  can  see.  For  instance,  the  one  great 
source  or  study  that  they  give  us  was  the 
study  having  to  do  with  the  water  con- 
tent of  tomatoes — Ctilifomia  tomatoes. 
If  anyone  can  tell  me  how  one  can  justify 
a  new  commission  to  study  that  when  we 


have  the  millions  of  dollars  that  have 
been  earmarked  for  that  kind  of  study  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  then 
maybe  they  can  convince  me  of  that,  and 
maybe  I  will  reverse  my  mind.  But.  as  it 
stands,  I  must  ap(>ear  here  before  the 
Members  and  be  brutally  frank,  and  say 
that  it  represents  nothing  more  than  just 
one  more  governmental  employment 
agency  which  has  given  jobs  to  some. 
That  is  it. 

Let  us  be  done  with  this  business  of 
creating  a  national  commission  on  every 
conceivable  problem.  This  very  House  in 
its  reform  efforts  has  acted  on  that,  and 
said  that  this  is  bad  policy,  this  idea  of 
creating  new  commissions  or  perpetuat- 
ing commissions  and  earmarking  mil- 
lions of  dollars  here,  there,  and  every- 
where. This  is  no  good.  In  fact,  that  is 
improductive. 

Let  us  addiess  ourselves  to  the  real 
problem  in  tliis  country.  Are  we  impro- 
ductive? No.  Could  we  be  more  produc- 
tive? Yes.  But  we  do  not  need  a  com- 
mission to  tell  us  that.  We  need  to  look 
at  the  real  world,  and  in  that  real  world 
high  productivity  comes  out  of  a  high 
level  of  competition  and  a  generally 
sound  economy  and  a  good  level  of 
spending  on  new  plants  and  new  kinds 
of  equipment.  There  is  no  secret  or  mjs- 
teiT  about  that. 

When  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  points  to  some  work  in 
coordinating  transportation  in  California 
the  gentleman  in  effect  is  adding  a  very 
strong  argtiment  against  perpetuating 
this  commission,  because  it  clearly  re- 
veals that  the  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars  that  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion has  been  telling  us  about  for  the 
last  5  years  has  been  spent  for  that  pur- 
pose, has  been  duplicated  by  this  so- 
called  Commission  on  Productivity. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Blackburn)  . 

Mr.  BLACKBURW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
afraid  that  there  is  some  misrepresen- 
tation being  made  here  about  what  this 
Commission  has  done  or  has  not  done, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  perhaps  the 
Commission  has  been  unfairly  portrayed 
in  some  of  the  observations  that  have 
been  made  by  some  of  my  colleagues. 

Let  me  point  oat  some  of  the  produc- 
tive acts  that  this  Commission  has  en- 
gaged in,  and  some  of  the  contributions 
it  has  made  to  the  well-being  of  America, 
and  to  the  American  consumers. 

First  of  all  in  the  food  industry'  the 
National  Commission  on  Productivity  put 
forth  a  plan  for  a  daily  train  from  the 
west  coast  to  the  east  coast  to  handle 
perishable  fruits  and  vegetables.  Prior 
to  that  time  each  car  had  to  be  loaded 
separately,  and  each  car  might  be 
stopped  in  some  railroad  yard  for  12 
to  14  hours,  or  perhaps  overnight.  As 
a  result,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  waste, 
and  a  great  spoilage  in  the  delivery  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  from  the  west  coast 
to  the  east  coast.  Today  there  has  been 
established  a  imit  train  which  is  directly 
attributable  to  the  activlt.'  of  this  Na- 
tional Producavity  Commission. 

Fuither,  as  a  result  of  this  Commis- 
sion's activities  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  opened  the  way  for 
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more  expeditions  use  for  back  hauls  by 
retaUers.  As  the  Membtrs,  I  am  sure, 
ar3  aware,  imder  current  and  previous 
regiilations  a  truck  which  hauled  a  com- 
plete load  going  to  one  location  gen- 
erally would  have  to  go  back  to  its  point 
of  origin  completely  empty. 

We  talk  about  the  waste  of  energy  and 
we  talk  about  the  conservation  of  gaso- 
line and  diesel  fuels,  that  are  becoming 
increasingly  in  short  supply,  but  just 
through  this  one  very  simple  step  it  has 
made  it  far  more  productive  through 
calling  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
thus  reducing  considerably  the  con- 
simiption  of  energy  in  the  transportation 
of  our  goods  throughout  the  coimtry. 
Another  activity  in  which  the  Com- 
mission has  been  most  productive  and 
most  helpful  is  in  acting  with  State  and 
local  governments  to  improve  the  deliv- 
ery of  governmental  services  at  the  local 
level.  For  example,  they  have  made  stud- 
ies in  connection  with  the  FBI  to  show 
the  best  methods  of  delivering  police 
protection  services  in  communities  of 
similar  size  and  similar  economic  back- 
grounds. 

The  Commission  has  even  made  rec- 
ommendations for  the  best  methods  of 
collecting  waste  garbage  or  solid  waste 
in  trash  collection  systems  throughout 
our  country.  One  of  the  most  serious 
problems  facing  our  coimtry  today,  and 
every  local  government  in  America, 
whether  it  is  a  city  government  or  a 
county  government,  is  handling  such  a 
simple  matter  as  solid  waste  disposal. 
This  productivity  commission  has  made 
solid,  concrete  suggestions  that  can  be 
utilized  by  every  city  and  every  county 
government  in  America.  This  is  the  only 
central  organization  in  the  country  that 
is  performing  this  most  valuable  service. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  jneld? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 
'•Jblr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  brought  up 
a  question  in  regard  to  railroad  car  tum- 
arotmds,  as  to  why  the  Department  of 
Transportation  did  not  handle  that,  not 
this  Commission.  Would  the  gentleman 
care  to  comment  on  that  and  also  its 
activities  in  the  solid  waste  disposal? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  really  did  not  hear 
the  gentleman's  observations  about  the 
railroad  turnarounds. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  What  he 
said,  in  effect,  was  that  this  was  dupli- 
cating what  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation was  supposed  to  do. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  certainly  am  not 
afraid  of  duplicating  some  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. In  fact,  I  find  that  many  times  an 
agency  which  has  an  administrative 
function  over  some  aspect  of  our  com- 
mercial lives  itself  becomes  captive  of 
the  very  organization  it  is  supposed  to 
regulate.  That  could  well  be  the  situation 
with  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
They  are  going  to  railroad  people  asking 
them  how  tj  handle  railroad  cars,  and 
they  are  being  told  to  handle  them  in 
the  exact  same  way  they  have  been  han- 
dling them  for  the  last  100  years. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  yield  1  addi- 
tional minute  to  tne  gentleman  from 
Greorgia. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  tnank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  the  gentleman  is  correct  on  that. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  Commission  whose 
function  and  objective  is  to  look  for 
means  to  increase  productivity  might  be 
a  very  good  one  to  go  into  many  differ- 
ent fields  and  many  different  agencies 
to  pick  up  the  areas  there  that  they  have 
not  been  able  to  handle. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  rule. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  think 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
will  not  verify  that  when  there  was  ob- 
jection to  this  bill  last  July,  the  big  hue 
and  cry  was  that  we  were  not  in  a  par- 
liamentary procedure  imder  which  this 
bill  could  be  amended.  I  read  the  tran- 
scripts last  July  and  the  arguments  were 
that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  was  dead 
set  against  the  whole  thing.  The  other 
argument  was  that  the  bill  was  going  to 
cost  $5  million.  Here  we  are  back  again. 
Let  us  go  ahead  and  vote  on  this  rule. 
Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  amount  of  money  involved  would 
be  cut  in  half  over  what  we  requested 
some  months  ago,  so  the  bill  is  certain- 
ly far  more  palatable  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  the  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.   The  question   is   on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  308,  nays  57, 
not  voting  68,  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  219] 
TEAS — 308 

Abdnor  Annunzlo  BafallB 

Abzug  Armstrong  Barrett 

Adams  Ashley  Beard 

Andrews,  Aspin  Bell 

N.  Dak.  Badlllo  Bennett 


Bergland 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bowen 

Bradenr^as 

Bray 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhill.N.C. 

Broyhin,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Burton 

Butler 

Byron 

Carney,  Ohio 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chlsholm 

Clausen. 
Don  H. 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collins,  ni. 

Collins.  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlin 

Crane 

Cronln 

Culver 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  Robert 
W.,  Jr. 

Daniels. 
Domlnlck  V. 

Danielson 

Davis,  Qa. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dellenback 

Den  holm 

Dent 

Donohue 

Downing 

Drinan 
du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 

Erlenborn 
Esch 

Esbleman 
Evans.  Colo. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Pindley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Porsythe 

Fraser 

Frelingbuysen 

Frenzel 

Prey 

Froehlich 

Pulton 

Puqua 

Gaydos 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gold  water 

Green,  Pa. 

Grover 

Oubser 

Gude 

Guyer 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hanrahan 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hastings 


Hays 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Hicks 

Hillis 

Hinshaw 

Hogan 

Holifleld 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Ruber 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kluczynski 

Koch 

Kyros 

Lagomarstno 

Lehman 

Lent 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

McClory 

McColllster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McPall 

McKay 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazitl 

Martin,  N.C 

Mathias,  Calif 

Matbis,  Ga. 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 
Michel 

Mllford 

Miller 
Minlsh 

Mink 

Minshall 

Mitchell     __ 

Mitchell,  N.Y 

Mizell 

Moakley 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Mostaer 
Moss 

Murphy,  Dl. 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcber 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Obey 
OBrien 
ONeiJl 
Owens 
Parrls 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pike 
Podell 
Preyer 
Price,  ni. 
Pritchard 
Quie 
Quill  en 

NAYS— 67 


.Ohio 
,  Md 


Rallsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Regula 

Reuss 

Riegle 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Robison,  NY. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roncalio.  Wyo. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 
'.  Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Satterfield 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Seiberling 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton. 
J.  William 

Stark 

Steed 

Steele 

Steelman 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Studds 

Symington 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thornton 

Tlernan 

To  well,  Nev. 
Treen 

Udall 

tniman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Whitehurst 

Wldnall 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Pla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  ni. 
Young,  S.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zion 
Zwach 


Alexander 

Anderson, 

calif. 


Archer 

Ashbrook 

Baker 


Bauman 

BevUl 

Brlnkley 
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Burke,  Plft. 

Hammer- 

Nedzi 

Burleson,  Tex 

schmldt 

O'Hara 

Casey,  Tex. 

Harsha 

Pickle 

Clawson,  Del 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.Poage 

Dennis 

Henderson 

Powell,  Ohio 

Devine 

Jarman 

Price,  Tex, 

D'vkiuson 

Jones,  N.C. 

Rarick 

Duncan 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Roush 

Fascell 

Jordan 

Stanton, 

Flynt 

Kazen 

James  V. 

Ford 

King 

Symms 

Fountain 

Kuykendall 

Teague 

Ginn 

Landgrebe 

Traxler 

Gonzalez 

Landrum 

Whitten 

Goodling 

Latta 

Wilson. 

Griffiths 

Leggett 

Charles  H.. 

Gross 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Calif. 

Haley 

Melcher 

NOT  VOTING— 68 

Addabbo 

Dorn 

Pettis 

Anderson,  ni. 

Dulskl 

Rees 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Gettys 

Reid 

Arends 

Oiaimo 

Rhodes 

Biaggl 

Grasso 

Rogers 

Blatnik 

Gray 

Roncalio,  N.T. 

Brasco 

Green,  Oreg. 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Breckinridge 

Gunter 

Rose 

Burke,  Oallf. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Sandman 

Camp 

Harrington 

Scherle 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Hawkins 

Slack 

Carter 

Helstoski 

Staggers 

Chappell 

Howard 

Stephens 

Clancy 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Stubblefield 

Clark 

Litton 

SulUvaa 

collier 

McCloskey 

Talcott 

Davis,  S.C. 

McKlnney 

Thompson,  N.J 

de  la  Garza 

Matsunaga 

Thone 

Delaney 

MUls 

Wiggins 

Dellums 

Mollohan 

Williams 

Derwlnskl 

Morgan 

Wright 

Diggs 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Wyatt 

DingeU 

Nix 

So  the  resolution  was  agi*eed  to. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  wttb  Mr. 
Rhodes. 

Mr.  Biaggl  with  Mr.  Blatnik. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Dorn. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Gettys. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mrs.  Oreen  of  Oregon. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Arends 
.    Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Mills. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 

Mr.  Rogers  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Sllnols. 

Mr.  Sttibblefleld  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of 
Washington. 

Mr.  DiOskl  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Oiaimo  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Braaco  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  CbappeU  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina, 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Reld. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mrs.  Orasso  with  Mr.  Roncalio  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Slack. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Thone. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Litton  with  Mr.  Williams. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Gunter. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Hel- 
stoski. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 


Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  1752)  pre- 
scribing the  objectives  and  functions  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Productivity 
and  Work  Quality. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMrrXEE   OF   THE   WHOLE   HOUSE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  1752) 
with  Mr.  SiSK  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

By  imanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  wil'  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Widnall)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
S.  1752  which  authorizes  the  continuance 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Pro- 
ductivity. This  is  an  administration- 
supported  bill  and  is  considered  by  many 
in  the  administration — most  notably 
former  Secretary  of  Treasury  Shultz  and 
Cost  of  Living  Council  Director  Dtm- 
lop — to  be  a  critical  piece  of  legislation 
In  the  effort  to  stem  the  tide  of  infla- 
tion. Its  importance  lies  in  the  role  it 
will  play  in  increasing  this  country's 
productivity. 

While  there  is  little  controversy  over 
the  need  for  increased  productivity, 
there  has  been  some  sharp  questioning 
of  whether  this  Commission  is  the  ap- 
propriate body  to  insure  increased  pro- 
ductivity. However,  I  have  been  assured 
by  the  administration  that  the  Com- 
mission is  making  progress  and  obtaining 
results  that  translate  into  real  dollar 
savings.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  what  the 
Commission  has  done,  I  will  list  just  a 
few  of  the  projects  the  Commission  has 
been  engaged  in  during  the  past  year. 

In  the  food  industry  it  is  sponsoring  a 
demonstration  project  to  show  the  feasi- 
bility of  using  unit  trains  to  bring  fresh 
produce  from  the  West  to  the  East.  If 
this  project  is  successful,  it  could  result 
in  lower  food  costs  by  reducing  trans- 
portation time  and  cutting  the  spoilage. 

In  other  areas  the  commission  has 
sponsored  conferences  or  programs  de- 
signed to  discover  and  put  into  action 
ways  to  increase  productivity  in  the 
health  care  industry  and  State  and  local 
government.  A  substantial  portion  of  this 
work  done  by  the  Commission  is  in  the 
beginning  stages  and  the  actual  dollar 
savings  that  will  result  are  not  yet 
known,  but  I  am  assured  by  the  admin- 
istration that  the  savings  will  be  sub- 
stantial. 

As  you  know,  the  House  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  this  bill  previous- 
ly on  July  17  cm  a  Suspension  Calendar 
but  failed  to  receive  the  two-thirds  ma- 
jority necessary  for  passage.  The  admin- 
istration has  argued  that  the  reason  the 


House  failed  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  S.  1752  is  that  the  Commission  had 
failed  to  inform  the  Members  of  its  ac- 
tivities and  had  failed  to  prove  its  worth. 
Since  that  time,  according  to  the  ad- 
ministration an  intensive  educational  ef- 
fort has  been  undertaken  and  that  there 
is  now  a  much  more  receptive  attitude  in 
the  House  toward  the  Commission  and 
its  work.  In  fact,  a  number  of  Members 
have  indicated  to  the  administration 
that  they  intend  to  change  their  July 
vote  in  favor  of  the  committee  autliori- 
zation. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Widnall  )  will  offer  an  amendment  which 
will  reduce  tlie  authorization  for  the 
Commission  from  $5  to  $2.5  million  for 
the  period  from  July  1,  1974,  to  June  30, 
1975.  I  support  this  amendment. 

Therefore,  in  light  of  the  need  to  do 
something  to  enhance  the  ability  of  this 
coimtry  to  improve  its  productivity  and 
in  light  of  the  apparent  change  in  atti- 
tude of  the  House  toward  the  Commis- 
sion. I  bring  this  bill  before  the  House 
and  uige  your  favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  S. 
1752.  This  bill  passed  the  other  body  by 
voice  vote  on  May  10  last  year  and  sub- 
sequently was  reported  favorably  by  our 
committee,  again  on  a  voice  vote.  I  think 
it  is  most  imfortunate  that  the  bill  was 
defeated  when  it  was  brought  before  the 
House  under  suspension. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  concept  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Produc- 
tivity is  completely  soimd  and  deserves 
our  wholehearted  support.  This  is  not 
the  beginning  of  a  large  new  bureauc- 
racy but  a  small  group  working  with 
leaders  of  government,  industry,  and 
labor  not  only  to  focus  national  atten- 
tion on  the  needs  and  benefits  of  improv- 
ing our  productivity  but  to  demonstrate 
through  pilot  projects  what  can  actuallj' 
be  accomplished.  To  date,  the  Commis- 
sion has  demonstrated  a  imique  ability 
to  enlist  the  support  and  cooperation  of 
divergent  sectors  of  the  economy,  labor, 
management,  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. In  addition,  there  have  been 
strong  expressions  of  support  from  in- 
dustry. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  it  is  not  the 
function  of  this  Commission  to  tell  any- 
one how  to  rim  their  business  or  their 
labor  union.  Nowhere  in  this  legislation 
is  any  authority  granted  or  impUed 
which  could,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imag- 
ination, be  construed  as  giving  the 
Commission  sUch  a  right. 

Rather  its  function  is  to  serve  as  a, 
catalyst  bringing  together  various  ele- 
ments in  the  production  process  to  ex- 
plore means  of  increasing  productivit\ . 
As  these  explorations  develop  feasibi; 
possibilities,  it  assists  in  the  conduct  o: 
trial  runs.  It  is  to  defray  the  costs  o." 
such  trials  and  disseminate  the  results 
that  the  modest  $5  million  budget  wa.s 
proposed  and  approved  by  the  commit- 
tee. 

I  should  point  out  at  this  point  than 
in  deference  to  those  who  are  dublou; 
about  the  possibilities  of  achieving  sjic- 
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cess  in  such  an  effort  as  this,  an  amend- 
ment will  be  offered  today  reducing  that 
$5  million  figure  to  $2.5  million.  We  be- 
lieve this  is  a  worthwhile  effort  which 
should  be  continued. 

As  I  reflect  on  a  variety  of  matters 
which  have  come  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  and  others,  relating  to 
the  problems  of  inflation,  our  balance  of 
trade  and  related  matters.  I  recall  one 
oft  repeated  admonition.  The  sagest  of 
the  spokesmen  on  all  these  subjects  have 
usually  concluded  by  reminding  us  that 
the  ultimate  solution  to  these  problems 
depended  in  the  long  nm  on  our  ability 
to  increase  productivity,  or  stated  dif- 
ferently, on  improving  our  competitive 
postxire  in  world  markets. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  should  be 
apparent  to  all  of  us  that  like  it  or  not, 
we  must  all  face  up  realistically  to  the 
fact  that  today  we  live  in — and  are  de- 
pendent on — an  international  economic 
commimity.  Proud  as  we  are  of  our  Na- 
tion's achievements,  we  cannot  bury  our 
heads  in  the  sand.  Productivity  has  not 
increased  as  rapidly  in  the  United  States 
during  the  last  decade  as  it  has  in  other 
nations  who  compete  with  us  in  interna- 
tional markets.  True,  we  are  still  more 
productive  but  our  advantage  is  dimin- 
ishing. We  cannot  let  that  happen.  It 
is  right  and  proper  that  the  Government 
should  take  a  leadership  role  with  Amer- 
ican labor  and  industry  to  preserve  the 
productive  superiority  which  has  brought 
so  many  benefits  to  our  people.  That  Is 
what  this  bill  is  designed  to  provide.  I 
support  enactment  of  the  bill  with  two 
amendments  that  I  will  offer  during  the 
debate. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  leg- 
IslaUon,  S.  1752. 

This  bill  will  affect  the  vital  interests 
of  an  Americans.  It  is  urgently  needed 
to  the  light  of  changing  competitive  con- 
ditions in  world  trade. 

In  1971  and  1972,  we  experienced 
moxmting  deficits  in  our  trade  balance. 

We  became  keenly  aware  that  other 
industrial  countries  had  been  modern- 
izing their  technology,  plant  and  man- 
agement, at  a  rapid  rate.  They  are 
closing  the  gap  that  once  set  our  todus- 
try  apart  from  all  other  nations. 

The  figures  on  productivity  show  this 
quite  clearly.  From  1965  to  1972,  output 
per  manhour  in  manufacturing  rose  by 
20  percent  in  the  United  States  compared 
to  a  phenomenal  jump  of  130  percent  in 
Japan,  53  percent  in  France,  and  42  per- 
cent in  West  Germany.  While  we  had 
trade  deficits  they  showed  surpluses. 

In  order  to  remain  competitive  we  have 
had  to  devalue.  This  must  be  followed 
up  by  efforts  to  improve  the  rate  of  gain 
in  productivity. 

This  legislation  would  enable  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Productivity  to 
continue  its  efforts  to  bring  together 
labor,  management,  and  the  public  in  a 
concerted  drive  to  improve  our  per- 
formance. 

Its  work  in  the  fishing  industry  Is  an 
example  of  the  potential  service  this 
Commission  can  render. 


Twenty  years  ago  about  a  fourth  of  all 
seafood  products  consumed  in  the  United 
States  was  imported.  Now  imports  are 
up  to  about  75  percent. 

Imported  fish  and  fish  products  total 
about  $1  billion  in  1972 — a  big  part  of  the 
U.S.  trade  deficit. 

Productivity  of  U.S.  fishing  fleets  has 
declined  in  the  last  10  years,  despite  in- 
creased investment  in  equipment. 

The  Commission,  with  the  help  of  in- 
dustry, labor,  and  Government  repre- 
sentatives, has  identified  opportunities 
for  marked  improvement.  For  example, 
large  quantities  of  potential  marketable 
species  have  not  yet  won  consimier  ac- 
ceptance and  t^  technology  for  catch- 
ing them  has  iJBt  been  developed. 

The  Commission  is  a  catalyst  in  getting 
action  on  this  and  other  important  ways 
of  improving  productivity  in  the  food  in- 
dustry. 

We  urgently  need  such  a  Government 
body  that  provides  information  and 
ideas  to  the  private  and  public  sectors 
about  the  value  of  improving  productiv- 
ity. 

We  need  the  National  Commission  to 
advise  Government  agencies  about  poli- 
cies for  improving  productivity. 

And  we  need  the  Commission  as  a 
fonmi  for  representatives  of  labor,  man- 
agement. State,  local,  and  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  discuss  constructively  prob- 
lems in  which  they  have  a  common  in- 
terest. 

This  meeting  together  promotes  un- 
derstanding and  increases  the  possibil- 
ity of  cooperative  action  on  many  im- 
portant Lssues. 

Support  for  this  bill  and  for  the  work 
of  the  Commission  may  be  one  of  the 
most  important  steps  we  can  take  to 
strengthen  the  American  economy  and 
improve  the  well-being  of  consumers. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too, 
support  this  bill  with  the  same  enthusi- 
asm as  does  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Widnald. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  S. 
1752,  a  bill  to  extend  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Productivity  and  Work  Qual- 
ity. 

National  economic  growth  and  nation- 
al productivity  have  become  Increasingly 
complex  combinations  of  elements.  That 
is  why  we  need  the  National  Commission 
on  Productivity.  As  a  system  grows  In 
complexity,  the  need  for  a  central  clear- 
inghouse of  information  becomes  even 
more  vital. 

The  component  systems  of  the  U.S. 
economy  have  become  so  highly  inter- 
dependent that  the  economic  efficiency  of 
one  industry  or  governmental  sector  of 
the  economy  has  come  to  depend  on  the 
efficiency  of  others. 

In  a  simpler  age.  self-reliance  and  self- 
improvement  were  sufficient  to  move  the 
entire  economy  ahead.  Now  they  are  not. 
The  whole  economy  is  at  the  mercy  of  its 
inefficient  parts.  In  such  a  situation, 
there  is  a  vital  role  for  the  productivity 
commission  and  it  has  been  performing 
that  role  well. 

Productivity  growth.  In  short,  depends 
more  and  more  on  coordination  and  co- 
operation among  disparate  groups.  Such 


coordination  cannot  be  achieved  simply 
through  legislation  or  Government  de- 
cree. 

The  Productivity  Commission  is  bet- 
ter equipped  to  do  that  job  than  any 
other  organization  on  the  national  scene 
right  now.  It  has  representatives  of  the 
major  economic  interest  groups  in  the 
Nation  on  it.  Its  membership  includes 
the  top  leaders  of  business,  organized  la- 
bor, and  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  well  as  spokesmen 
for  the  general  public. 

No  other  organization  in  the  country 
performs  this  role — that  of  a  catalytic 
agent  for  constructive  change.  Individual 
segments  of  the  economy  are  working  en- 
ergetically and  imaginatively  on  Improv- 
ing productivity  in  their  own  sectors — as 
they  always  have.  But  no  one — aside 
from  this  Commission — is  looking  at  the 
big  picture,  no  other  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment nor  any  institution  in  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

This  legislation  is  particularly  Impor- 
tant since  the  Congress  made  its  decision 
to  turn  away  from  wage/price  controls 
as  a  means  of  curbing  inflation.  Some 
Members  have  complained  that  we  no 
longer  have  an  agency  which  v.ill  be  a 
watchdog  on  the  economy.  We  have  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Stastistics.  the  Com- 
merce Department,  and  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  to  tell  us  what  has 
been  happening  with  the  economy,  but 
we  need  to  supplement  and  coordinate 
this  team  with  an  agency  which  will  co- 
ordinate efforts  to  improve  and  strength- 
en the  economy.  Most  Members  of  the 
House  realize  the  Importance  of  In- 
creased productivity  as  a  means  of  com- 
bating shortages  and  Inflation.  If  ever 
there  was  a  time  to  extend  the  life  of  a 
Commission  on  Productivity  and  Work 
Quality,  now  is  the  time. 

We  know  that  there  is  great  concern 
being  expressed  over  how  America  and 
the  lesser-developed  nations  of  the  world 
will  pay  for  the  more  expensive  petro- 
leum that  we  must  have.  The  key  to 
making  ends  meet  in  this  area  Is  a  favor- 
able balance  of  payments.  We  must  keep 
our  world  markets  In  order  to  buy  oil. 
And  the  only  way  we  can  really  hang  on 
to  our  share  of  world  markets,  is  to  main- 
tain our  productivity  and  the  competitive 
edge  which  It  gives  us.  The  best  trade  bill 
in  the  world  cannot  save  us  from  our 
own  economic  lethargy.  That  is  why  we 
need  a  strong  advocate  for  Increased  pro- 
ductivity. The  NCOPiWQ  is  that  advo- 
cate, and  will  help  to  maintain  our  edge 
in  an  increasingly  interdependent  world 
economy. 
I  Intend  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill  and 

1  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
'Mr.  Ashley*. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  within 
the  service  sector  of  our  economy,  gov- 
ernment Is  the  largest  and  fastest  grow- 
ing element.  One  out  of  six  Americans 
are  government  workers,  and  80  percent 
of  these  are  at  the  State  and  local  level. 

Over  40  percent  of  the  American  In- 
come dollar  is  spent  by  government.  Fed- 
eral spending  alone  equals  about  26  per- 
cent, and  the  States  and  localities  total 
another  15  percent.  This  represents  an 
increase  of  almost  33  percent  over  just 
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20  years  ago.  when  all  governmental  ex- 
penditures combined  amounted  to  31  per- 
cent of  national  income. 

But  demands  for  government  services 
.  jntinue  to  increase — at  the  same  time 
that  revenue  yields  are  diminishing.  The 
ituation  has  created  a  growing  aware- 
.le-s  of  the  need  for  productivity  im- 
provement programs  among  governments 
rt  all  levels — a  need  to  get  more  mileage 
out  of  the  resources  available;  to  orga- 
nize work  so  that  more  results  for  the 
same  or  less  efforts;  to  work  and  think 
smarter,  rather  than  harder.  As  a  deputy 
mayor  said: 

Our  option  Is  not  whether  to  improve 
productivity,  but  how  to  do  It. 

The  National  Commission  on  Produc- 
tivity, under  a  mandate  to  focus  national 
attention  on  the  need  for  productivity 
growth  and  to  coordinate  public  and  pri- 
vate action.  Is  working  to  do  just  this — 
to  Improve  productivity  in  Federal,  State, 
and  local  government: 

NCOP  is  helping  pilot  productivity  im- 
provement projects  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.,  and  Nashville/Davidson  County, 
Tenn. 

A  joint  labor-management  team,  par- 
tially sponsored  by  NCOP,  is  working  in 
Nassau  County,  N.Y.,  to  find  opportu- 
nities for  more  effective  operations,  with 
the  benefits  of  such  Improvement  to  be 
shared  with  employees  through  collec- 
tive bargaining. 

Other  locally  sponsored  productivity 
improvement  projects  are  being  Identi- 
fied by  NCOP.  with  the  results  to  be 
made  available  for  use  by  other  juris- 
dictions. 

NCOP  task  force  of  top  police  admin- 
istrators and  experts  Identified  oppor- 
tunities for  more  effective  operations; 
findings  have  been  disseminated  to 
police  departments  and  local  government 
throughout  the  comitry,  working  with 
the  FBI  and  International  Association 
of  Police  Chiefs. 

Another  NCOP  task  force  of  top  ad- 
ministrators and  experts  in  solid  waste 
management  identified  specific  ways  to 
Improve  residential  collection  service  and 
reduce  cost;  findings  are  being  dissemi- 
nated to  local  governments  throughout 
national  and  regional  organizations 
throughout  the  country. 

NCOP  Is  coordinuting  help  to  State 
and  local  governments  by  Identifying 
measures  and  experience  throughout  the 
government  sector  in  order  to  avoid 
costly  duplication  of  development  effort. 

An  NCOP-funded  sample  has  shown 
that  productivity  varies  In  services  by 
as  much  as  1,000  percent  in  municipali- 
ties of  comparable  size.  If  the  perform- 
ance of  all  localities  could  be  raised  closer 
to  the  level  of  the  top  performers,  the 
implications  for  service  Improvements 
and  cost  savings  nationwide  are  indeed 
impressive. 

NCOP  is  providing  financial  support  to 
the  joint  measurement  systems  project 
to  develop  productivity  measures  for  the 
Federal  Government. 

NCOP,  In  a  joint  project,  has  initiated 
demonstration  projects  on  the  work  en- 
vironment to  Federal  agencies  with 
large-scale  clerical  operations:  Social 
Security  Admtolstratlon,  Bureau  of  En- 


graving and  Printing,  Defense  Supply 
Agency,  and  Navy  Finance  Office. 

The  growing  awareness  of  the  need 
for  productivity  Improvement  programs 
among  all  levels  of  government  is  being 
reinforced  and  at  the  same  time  trans- 
lated into  action  by  the  public  sector 
work  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Productivity. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  ( Mr.  Robison  > . 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  everyone  agrees  that  produc- 
tivity improvement  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal keys  to  a  better  standard  of  living 
in  the  seventies  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

Economists  are  in  dispute  on  many  is- 
sues but  they  are  virtually  unanimous 
about  the  vital  role  of  productivity 
growth  in  fostering  noninflationary  ex- 
pansion and  a  strong  economy. 

In  a  world  of  shapening  competition, 
as  advanced  technology  spreads  we  must 
maintain  a  high  growth  rate  in  produc- 
tivity if  American  todustry  is  to  keep  its 
leading  position. 

For  these  reasons,  the  lag  to  our  rate 
of  improvement  from  1965  to  1972 — 2.3 
percent  per  year  compared  with  3  per- 
cent over  the  whole  postwar  period — is  a 
truly  disturbmg  trend.  The  recent  fig- 
ures show  an  even  greater  drop  over  the 
past  year.  It  calls  for  an  all  out  cam- 
paign by  all  sectors  of  the  economy. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  have  the 
science  and  technology,  worker  skill, 
and  managerial  ability  for  a  much  bet- 
ter productivity  performance. 

However,  we  must  remove  hidden  road 
blocks  that  prevent  us  from  realizmg 
our  tremendous  potential. 

We  need,  therefore,  a  nationsd  en- 
tity that  focuses  public  attention  on  the 
barriers  and  on  the  opportunities  for 
improvement.  We  need  a  catalyst  for 
constructive  action. 

The  National  Commission  on  Produc- 
tivity is  such  an  agency.  It  has  done  an 
outstanding  job  to  imcovertog  specific 
roadblocks  to  improvement  and  start- 
ing the  process  of  removing  such  bar- 
riers in  several  areas  that  affect  the 
consumer — food,  health  services,  and 
State  and  local  government,  to  name 
three. 

In  the  food  Industry,  for  example,  the 
Commission,  with  the  help  of  about  200 
experts  from  injiaSfry.  labqr,  and  univer- 
sities, has  fonhd  that  conflk;ttog  or  out- 
dated Government  regulations  about 
packaging,  labeltog,  handling,  and  grad- 
mg  can  be  a  serious  bottleneck  for  Im- 
provtog  productivity. 

The  Commission  Is  now  the  principal 
advocate  in  the  Federal  establishment 
for  Identifytog  and  getttog  rid  of  such 
outmoded  rules  that  Impede  produc- 
tivity. 

Misconceptions  about  who  benefits 
from  productivity  gains  can  also  be  an 
obstacle.  The  Commission  is  dotog  a  first 
rate  job  in  trying  to  Inform  people  about 
the  Issues.  Its  nationwide  Information 
campaign  Is  now  to  full  swtog. 

By  drawtog  on  the  ideas  of  labor,  man- 
agement, and  Government  to  all  Its  pro- 
grams, the  Commission  Is  trying  to  foster 
a  climate  of  awareness  and  acceptance 
of  productivity  Improvement. 


There  is  no  other  agency  with  such 
broad  representation  that  performs  thLs 
urgently  needed  coordtoating  and  cata- 
lystic  function.  This  bill  would  con- 
tinue and  expand  its  activities  in  sectors 
where  we  face  intense  international  com- 
petition. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Productivity  is 
playing  a  vital  role  to  bringing  together 
bustoess,  labor,  and  the  public  to  over- 
come the  roadblocks  to  higher  produc- 
tivity. It  is  laying  the  foundation  ot  a 
stronger  and  more  prosperous  America. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ha\e 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  mmute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  durtog 
the  course  of  the  Commission's  study  of 
the  food  industry,  which  was  carried  out 
at  the  request  of  Secretary  of  Treasury 
George  P.  Shultz,  the  Commission  re- 
ceived a  number  of  requests  from  grow- 
ers, manufacturers,  and  retailers  to  as- 
sist in  Improving  rail  shipment  of  perish- 
ables. Worktog  with  representatives  of 
the  railroads,  the  Commission  has  been 
able  to  act  as  the  catalyst  for  some 
needed  changes. 

Service  and  reliability  of  delivery  of 
perishables  from  the  major  growing 
areas  of  California  and  Arizona  to  the 
major  population  centers  of  the  East  has 
slipped  slowly  over  the  years.  With  eacli 
decrease  in  service,  the  customers  have 
sought  more  special  privileges;  with 
each  special  privilege  granted,  railroad 
costs  increased,  and  their  toterest  in 
providing  services  understandably  less- 
ened. 

When  the  railroads,  shippers  and  re- 
tall  food  stores  were  brought  together 
by  the  Productivity  Commission  to  con- 
sider their  mutual  toterest  to  improved 
service,  they  were  able  to  agree  on  a 
number  of  changes  to  procedures  to  im- 
prove productivity  of  these  operations. 
As  a  consequence,  a  new  railroad  service 
began  late  in  September,  called  "fresh- 
from-the-West"  to  major  east  coast  mar- 
kets delivering  fine  Califomian  produce 
on  the  sixth  momtog  after  shlpm^t,  a 
schedule  which  has  not  been  seen  in 
many  years.  This  experiment  holds  the 
potential  for  fresher,  tastier  fruit  and 
vegetables  on  the  shelves  of  the  retail 
stores,  lower  toventory  costs  for  the  re- 
tailers, and  a  bigger  share  of  the  cross- 
country transportation  market  for  the 
railroads,  and  importantly  a  better  mar- 
ket for  California  growers.  Further,  this 
experiment  has  spurred  other  tonova- 
tions  by  the  railroads  as  opportunities 
have  been  opened. 

While  all  of  these  are  important  to  us 
as  consumers,  the  Commission's  efforts  to 
show  how  these  groups  can  work  to- 
gether to  Improve  this  service  is  the  repl 
gain  the  Nation  Is  making  from  this 
experiment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  are  to  a  world  economy  whicU 
makes  us  all  tocreastogly  interdependent. 

Between  1960  and  1965  the  total  cf 
U.S.  exports  and  imports  grew  from 
about  34  blllloDS  to  about  47  billions. 
Between  1965  and  1970  they  grew  from 
47  billions  to  81  bUllons.  Between  197i} 
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and  1972  they  grew  from  81  billions  to 
145  billions. 

We  rely  on  being  able  to  import  many 
materials  essential  to  our  economy,  but 
we  cannot  continue  to  import  oil,  cof- 
fee, nickel,  rubber,  and  other  essential 
commodities  unless  we  can  pay  for  them 
with  our  goods.  These  goods  must  be 
competitively  priced  in  the  world  mar- 
kets. 

Since  1965  the  major  trading  partners 
of  the  United  States  have  increased  their 
productivity  by  anywhere  from  two  to 
six  times  the  U.S.  rate  of  increase. 

Last  year  VB.  productivity  rose  by  4 
percent,  about  double  the  average  UJS. 
productivity  increase  since  1965. 

This  year  UJS.  exports,  helped  by  that 
productivity  gain  and  devaluation  have 
cut  sharply  into  negative  trade  bal- 
ances. We  cannot  afford  to  relax.  We  are 
in  fact  at  the  exact  point  in  the  bus- 
iness cycle  when  productivity  gains  may 
be  expected  to  fall  oSL  sharply,  at  the 
end  of  an  expansionary  period  when 
employers  apprehensive  of  the  future, 
begin  to  cut  back  on  productivity  im- 
proving projects,  and  to  ciutail  their  ef- 
forts at  expanding  markets. 

Productivity  gains  in  one  industry,  or 
in  one  place  in  the  economy  affect  pro- 
ductivity in  every  other  industry. 

Productivity  losses  in  fistiing  decrease 
the  supply  and  increase  the  price  of  fish- 
meal  for  animal  feeds,  making  the  poul- 
try raiaers'  job  more  difBcult. 

Productivity  problems  in  State  and  lo- 
cal government  increase  taxes  and  cut 
into  services  for  businesses  operating  in 
these  States,  cities,  and  counties,  and 
raise  the  general  level  of  Interest  rates 
which  businesses  must  pay  to  acquire 
new  capital. 

Productivity  losses  in  health  care  make 
less  health  services  available  to  the  pop- 
ulation at  large  and  keep  many  workers 
from  getting  the  most  out  of  their  jobs. 

Productivity  problems  are  everybody's 
problems. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  city 
of  Nashville  and  Davidson  County  have 
consolidated  into  one  governmental  unit. 
This  in  itself  has  resulted  in  money  saved 
and  cervices  to  the  taxpayer  improved. 
However,  unless  a  continuing  program 
resulting  in  significant  management  and 
operating  improvements  can  be  carried 
out  the  poteoUal  efficiencies  cannot  be 
fully  realized. 

The  project  of  U»  NCOP  in  our  metro 
government  is  extremely  important  in 
trading  our  departments  to  acoompllsh- 
menU  in  productivity  that  they  would 
not  have  had  the  resources  or  expertise 
to  do  for  themselves.  By  encouraging  and 
assisting  our  people  to  develop  their  own 
abilities,  long  term  objectives  can  hope- 
fully be  realized. 

It  is  particularly  signifVcant  to  men- 
tion that  much  of  this  progress  woUid 
not  liare  been  possible  without  the  sup- 
port of  the  NCOP  and.  as  the  work  con- 
tinues, the  return  for  metro  will  more 
than  justify  tbe  Cocnmission's  invest- 
ment. 

Purthennore,  tbe  lesMos  learned  and 
techniques  developed  by  NCOP  In  work- 
ing with  us  can  be  equally  helpful  to  oth- 
er cities  throueboat  the  country. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
work  and  role  of  the  National  Commis- 


sion on  Productivity  are  unique  and 
could  not  be  relocated  in  any  currently 
existing  Government  agency,  or  private 
organization. 

If  the  Commission's  work  were  lim- 
ited to  research  into  the  various  aspects 
of  how  to  improve  productivity,  then  it 
would  be  a  superfluous  organization. 
Even  if  its  job  were  to  collect  all  such 
research  done  elsewhere,  it  would  be 
doing  something  which  could  be  handled 
within  the  existing  bureaucracy. 

But  the  National  Commission  on  Pro- 
ductivity has  a  much  more  complicated 
and  a  much  more  unique  job  to  do.  The 
major  thrust  of  its  work  is  to  engender 
cooperation  among  various  segments  of 
the  economy ;  to  give,  for  example,  man- 
agement and  labor  the  opportunity  and 
the  encouragement  to  sit  do«-n,  discuss, 
and  attempt  to  solve  common  problems. 

This  is  reflected  in  the  way  the  staff 
approaches  problems  and  opportimities 
in  different  industries.  When  the  Com- 
mission undertakes  such  projects,  from 
the  very  beginning  it  enlists  the  assist- 
ance of  knowledgeable  people  in  that  in- 
dustry who  are  on  the  firing  line  day  to 
day.  This  not  only  increases  their  use- 
fulness, it  also  increases  the  probability 
that  the  recommendations  will  not  be  re- 
jected out  of  hand  by  one  side  or  an- 
other, since  all  played  a  role  in  develop- 
ing them. 

Improving  productivity  is  everyone's 
problem  and  everyone  has  a  contribution 
to  make  in  solving  it. 

But,  we  need  an  organization  which 
can  focus  on  the  opportunities  for  im- 
provement— the  National  Commission  on 
Productivity  is  Just  such  an  organization. 
I  include  at  this  point  a  summary : 
SuMMMiY   OF   Recent   Accomplishments   of 

National    Commimion    on    PROoucTivrry 

( NCOP) 

IN    THE   roOD    INDVBTIT 

Unit  Train  Started:  NCOP  plan  for  cUlly 
West  to  Eut  unit  train  for  perUh*bl«  fruits 
and  vegetabiM  has  b«ei.  put  Into  effect. 
Transit  tlnie  haa  been  cut,  spoilage  reduced, 
and  rail  traffic  Increased. 

Backhaul  Supported:  As  a  result  of  NCOP 
study  and  recommendation,  Instrastate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  opened  way  for  more 
extensive  use  of  backhaul  by  retailers.  Po- 
tential savings  In  gasoline  coats  from  reduc- 
ing empty  trucks  on  the  road  could  be  as 
high  as  (200  million. 

Local  Laws  Reviexced:  Following  NCOP 
study  and  InltUtlve.  Grocery  Manufacturers' 
Association  baa  set  up  a  committee  to  work 
with  local  legislators  to  eliminate  obsolete 
and  Inconsistent  laws  that  provide  no  pro- 
tection to  consumers  but  impede  productiv- 
ity and  locreaae  costs. 

IN    STATE    AND    LOCAL    COVESNMENT 

Local  Action  Startup:  Throxigh  confer- 
ences, publications,  and  ijiformatlon,  the 
Conrunlsslon  has  aroused  widespread  Interest 
In  productivity  among  elected  officials  and 
administrators.  Twenty  local  Jurisdictions 
have  started  up  Improvement  programs. 
Three,  with  NCOP  support,  are  testing  prac- 
tlcalUy  of  various  measures  for  demonstra- 
tion to  others. 

Law  Enforcement  Improvementg:  Recom- 
mendations for  making  more  effective  use  of 
police  manpower  and  equipment  have  been 
drawn  up  by  panel  of  experts  Including  po- 
lice chiefs  of  10  Jurisdictions  and  sent  to 
12.000  offldala.  Report  has  been  made  part 
of  PBI  Training  Program  for  local  law  en- 
forcement officials. 

Improvinf  Solid  Watte  ColUction.:  Recom- 
mendations to  NCOP  on  "beat  practices "  for 


providing  trash  collection  services,  a  city 
function  that  costs  taxpayers  over  $3  billion 
annually,  have  been  drawn  up  by  top  experts 
and  will  be  sent  to  over  15.000  local  officials. 
Potential  savings  could  exceed  S300  million 
annually. 

IN   RAIUtOAD   INDUSTRY 

Railroad  Practices:  NCOP  report  recom- 
mendations, described  as  a  "blueprint"  for 
reform,  could  provide  basis  for  Improving 
productivity. 

Freight  Car  Utilization  Panel:  A  NCOP 
Panel  has  been  formed  to  develop  wayi  of 
Improving  the  use  of  railroad  cars  as  a  m'ans 
of  reducing  car  shortages. 

IN   HOSPITALS 

Best  Practices  RecoTnmended:  Over  85  lead- 
ing hospital  administrators  took  part  in  de- 
veloping Improved  practices  to  reduce  cost 
pressures.  Texas  Hospital  Association  has 
agreed  to  test  and  evaluate  "best  practices  ' 
in  600  hospitals. 

IN  FEDEX AL  GOVEKNMENT 

Quality  of  Work:  Five  agencies  with  NCOP 
support  have  begun  projects  to  improve  work 
environment  of  employees. 

Meastirement  of  Productivity:  The  Com- 
mission has  supported  first  government-wide 
program  to  measure  changes  In  productivity 
and  to  study  ways  to  Improve  performance. 

PUBLIC   INFORMATION 

Public  Service  Campaign:  The  Advertis- 
ing Council  conducted  for  the  Commission 
a  nationwide  campaign  appealing  to  Am<?ri- 
can  pride  in  accomplishment.  Advertising 
messages  have  been  broadcast  as  a  public 
service  by  1 ,900  radio  and  800  TV  stations  and 
printed  in  750  newspapers.  Over  160  million 
Americans  have  heard  or  read  the  basis 
theme:  "America.  It  Only  Works  aa  Well  as 
We  Do."  Over  13  million  dollars  in  print  and 
broadcast  time  have  been  donated. 

Information:  NCOP's  publications  on  pro- 
ductivity for  laymen  have  been  widely  dis- 
tributed. Conferences  of  labor  and  manage- 
ment have  been  held  on  construction  produc- 
tivity and  economics  of  productivity. 

Mr.  REU8S,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
deserves  support.  The  recent  Wisconsin 
Wlngspread  Conference,  convened  by  the 
National  Commission  on  Productivity 
with  the  support  of  the  Johnson  Foun- 
dation, reflects  the  growing  concern  of 
local  officials  with  the  need  for  produc- 
tivity gains  In  State  and  local  govern- 
ment. 

More  than  60  public  offlclals — Gover- 
nors, mayors,  county  admlnistratlves. 
and  union  officials  of  every  political  per- 
suasion— met  in  Racine  this  summer  in 
informal,  give-and-take  meetings  to 
search  for  vays  of  Improving  productiv- 
ity in  State  and  local  government. 

Government  on  every  level  is  Increas- 
ingly important  to  the  productivity  of 
our  economy:  Government  accounts  for 
21.6  percent  of  total  GNP.  and  one  of 
four  new  Jobs  will  be  a  government  Job 
In  the  next  decade.  Yet  formal  current 
productivity  Improvement  efforts  cur- 
rently Involve  less  than  1  percent  of  locsU 
governments,  at  a  time  on  increasing 
demands  for  government  service  and  of 
diminishing  revenue  yields. 

Tiie  National  CommLssion  on  Produc- 
tivity convened  the  Wisconsin  meeting 
for  two  primary  purposes:  To  test  the 
applicability  of  productivity  concepts  to 
Stale  and  local  governmental  problems. 
and  to  see  how  productivity  concepts  can 
best  be  spread  among  State  and  local 
officials. 

The  participants — knowledgeable  and 
experienced  professionals  who  have  been 
working  on  improving  productivity   at 
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every  level  of  government — determined 
that— 

Productivity  improvement  in  govern- 
ment is  feasible: 

Payoffs  in  quality,  quantity  and  dollar 
savings  are  tangible  and  greater  than 
the  investment;  and 

Benefits  can  be  politically  advan- 
tageous. 

In  effect,  politicians,  taxpayers,  and 
public  employees  all  can  gain  when 
States  and  cities  try  to  slow  soaring  gov- 
ernmental costs  through  productivity 
gedns: 

Politicians  can  ease  taxpayer  discon- 
tent: 

Taxpayers  can  profit  from  careful  use 
<rf  tax  money  which  will  lead  to  better 
services:  and 

Public  employees  can  improve  their 
image,  share  in  productivity  tains 
through  better  pay.  and  find  greater  job 
satisfaction. 

Clearly,  the  efforts  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Productivity  to  translate 
into  action  the  recommendations  of  the 
Wlngspread  Conference  throughout  the 
Nation  merit  encouragement  and 
support. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  1752,  a  measure  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Productivity  and  to  bring 
about  refinements  and  redirection  of  its 
efforts. 

This  is  a  modest  bill  in  terms  of  fund- 
hig.  $5  million  for  this  fiscal  year,  but  far 
more  ambitious  in  scope.  I  think  it  safe 
to  say  that  increasing  the  productivity  of 
our  "Yorkers  and  the  quality  of  their  out- 
put is  the  single  most  promising  long- 
term  hope  for  restoring  stable  prosperity 
to  our  economy.  And  of  all  approaches  to 
the  problem  of  Inflation,  it  is  unique  in 
that  it  does  not  represent  a  short-term 
fix  which  bomerangs  later. 

Wage  and  price  controls  merely  offer 
the  surface  appearance  of  containment 
while  creating  their  own  distortions  and 
equities,  which  in  turn  give  rise  to  de- 
mands for  controls  to  deal  with  them, 
and  even  greater  price  pressures. 

This  would  be  true  in  any  inflationary 
period.  But  it  is  particularly  appropriate 
to  consider  this  approach  at  a  time  when 
much  of  the  price  pressure  stems  from 
scarcity  and  growing  demand  at  home 
and  abroad.  It  Is  still  my  conviction  that 
these  are  problems  which  this  country, 
with  its  wealth  of  technological  capabil- 
ity backed  by  our  extensive  educational 
system.  Is  best  equipped  to  deal  over  the 
long  run. 

I  commend  the  thrust  of  refinements 
in  the  bill's  provisions  focusing  emphasis 
on  those  areas  in  which  greatest  ad- 
vances in  productivity  appear  most 
likely.  Also  commendable  is  the  enumer- 
ation of  priority  areas  including: 

First.  The  morale  and  quality  of  work 
of  American  workers,  which  I  regard  as 
inherently  related; 

Second.  The  International  competitive 
position  of  the  United  States; 

Third.  Tlie  efficiency  of  government, 
given  the  tremendous  growth  of  the  pub- 
lic sector,  its  growing  impact  on  the  tax- 
payer, and  the  difficulUes  Involved  in 
measuring  the  quality  of  services — gov- 
ernmental or  otherwise;  and 


Fourth.  The  cost  of  goods  and  services 
most  basic  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 
This  most  certainly  includes  medical 
care  and  food,  areas  in  which  Commis- 
sion Chairman  John  Dunlop  has  outlined 
promising  beginnings  in  the  recent  past 
and  prospects  for  more  initiatives  along 
the  same  line  in  the  near  future. 

Concentration  on  these  objectives, 
through  the  labor-management  produc- 
tivity councils,  research  and  public  in- 
formation programs,  should  provide  the 
basis  for  a  sustained  effort  which  will  be 
worthy  of  our  expanding  considerably  in 
future  years. 

It  may  be  a  little  old  fashioned  to  sug- 
gest that  production  on  the  farm  and  in 
the  factory,  have  ma^e  us  a  great  nation. 
But  old  fashioned  or  not,  to  me  at  least 
I  am  convinced  that  in  the  improvement 
of  productivity,  we  have  an  important 
response  to  the  crippling  devastation 
being  wrought  upon  us  by  inflation. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
that  the  new  focus  and  priorities  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Productivity 
and  Work  Quality  justify  its  extension 
for  an  additional  year.  The  problem  of 
worker  disenchantment  and  boredom 
continues  to  spread  as  our  reUance  upon 
technology  grows.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
Commission,  armed  with  a  fresh  man- 
date, will  provide  valuable  direction  to 
the  public  and  private  sectors  toward  im- 
proving worker  morale  and  upgrading 
the  quality  of  working  life. 

The  Commission  will  also  continue  to 
investigate  methods  of  streamlining  in- 
dustrial production  and  the  delivery  of 
public  services.  During  the  past  few 
years,  the  Commission  has  offered  useful 
suggestions  in  such  diverse  areas  as 
tran.sportation  of  fresh  produce,  stand- 
ardization of  shipping  containers,  use  of 
backhauling  in  shipping,  and  delivery  of 
health  care  services  at  the  local  level. 
The  advisory  character  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  diversity  of  its  membership 
enatile  it  to  develop  coordinated  solutions 
to  these  and  similar  problems  which 
could  tK>t  be  matched  by  a  single  agency 
or  Industry. 

Finally.  I  believe  that  the  reduction 
in  funding  to  $2.5  million  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year  will  largely  eliminate  imneces- 
sary  spending  by  the  Commission  while 
leaving  it  sufficient  funds  to  accomplish 
Its  objectives.  Since  the  Commission 
must  report  regularly  to  Congress  and 
Justify  its  continued  existence  on  an  an- 
nual basis.  I  am  confident  that  Uie  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  will  have  adequate  In- 
formation to  determine  whether  or  not 
further  funding  is  warranted  when  the 
present  authorization  expires. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  liave 
no  further  requests  for  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CTerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
it  is  the  policy  of  tbe  United  SUtes  to  pro- 
mote increased  productivity  and  to  Improve 
the  morale  and  quality  of  work  of  the  Amer- 
ican worker,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
goods  and  services  at  low  cost  to  American 
consumers,  Improving  the  competitive  poel- 
tlon  of  the  United  Statee  In  the  International 
economy,  and  facUlatIng  a  more  Mtlsfylng 
work  experience  for  American  workers. 
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(b)  The  President's  National  Commission 
on  Productivity  shaU  hereafter  be  referred 
to  as  the  National  Commission  on  Produc- 
tivity and  Work  Quality  (hereinafter  refer- 
red to  as  the  "Commission") .  The  Commis- 
sion sbadl  carry  out  tbe  objectives  and  exer- 
cise the  functions  hereinafter  prescribed. 

(c)  The  objectives  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  to  help  increase  the  productivity  of  the 
American  economy  and  to  help  improve  tbe 
morale  and  quality  of  work  of  the  American 
worker. 

(d)  To  achieve  the  objectives  of  subsec- 
tion (c) .  the  Commission  shall  have  the  fol- 
lowing primary  functions; 

(1)  To  encourage  and  assist  in  the  orga- 
nization and  work  of  labor-management 
committees  which  may  also  include  public 
members,  on  a  plant,  community,  regional, 
and  Industry  basis.  Such  committees  may  be 
specifically  designed  to  facilitate  labor- 
management  cooperation  to  increase  pro- 
ductivity or  to  help  improve  the  morale  and 
quality  of  work  of  the  American  worker. 

(2)  To  conduct  such  research  as  is  directly 
necessary  to  achieve  each  of  the  objectives 
set  forth  in  subsection  (c)  when  such  re- 
search cannot  appropriately  be  accomplished 
by  other  Government  agencies  or  private  or- 
ganizations. 

(3)  To  publicise,  disseminate,  and  other- 
wis;  promote  material  and  ideas  relating  to 
its  objectives. 

( e)  In  addition  to  its  functions  under  sub- 
section (d)  the  Commission  shall — 

( 1 )  advise  the  President  and  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  Government  policy  affecting 
productivity  and  the  quality  of  work; 

(2)  coordinate  and  promote  CJoveniment 
research  and  technical  assistance  efforts  re- 
lating to  productivity:  and 

(3)  provide  technical  and  consulting  as- 
sistance. 

(f)  In  pursuing  Its  objectives  under  sub- 
section ( c ) ,  and 

in  carrying  out  Its  functions  under  subaec- 
tlons  (d)  and  (e) ,  the  CommisaloD  abail  con- 
centrate its  efforu  on  those  areas  where  such 
efforts  are  likely  to  make  the  most  substan- 
tial Impact  on — 

(A)  the  morale  and  quality  of  work  of 
the  American  worker: 

(B)  the  International  competitive  position 
of  the  United  States: 

(C»  the  efflcltncy  of  government:  or 
(Di   the  coat  of  those  goods  and  services 

which  are  generally  considered  to  fulfiU  the 

moat  basic  needa  of  Americans. 

(g)  ( 1 )  Tlie  Executive  Director  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  the  principal  executive  of- 
ficer of  the  Commlslson  In  carrying  out  the 
objectives  and  functions  of  the  Commission 
under  this  section. 

(3)  The  Executive  Director  of  tlie  Com- 
mission, with  the  approral  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission,  la  authorized  (A)  to  ap- 
point and  Ax  the  compenaaUon  of  such  of- 
ficers and  employees,  and  preacrlb*  tbcir 
functions  and  duties,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and 
(B)  to  obtain  the  services  cf  experts  and 
consultants  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3109  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code. 

(3)  Ttie  Commission  may  accept  gifts  or 
bequesu.  either  for  carrying  out  specific 
programs  which  It  deems  desirable  or  for  Its 
general  acUvitles. 

(h)  In  carrying  out  lu  acUvitles  under 
this  section,  the  Commission  shall  consult 
with  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

(I)  The  Commission  shall  tranamlt  to  tbe 
President  and  to  tbe  Congress,  not  later  than 
March  1  of  each  year,  a  report  ooTering  ita 
activities  under  this  section  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year.  The  Commission  shall 
also,  not  later  than  January  15.  1974,  and 
January  IS  of  vaeh  year  thereafter  during 
the  life  of  the  Commlaslon,  Hibmit  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban 
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Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  report  describing  in  detail 
the  program  to  l>e  carried  out  by  the  Com- 
mission under  this  section  during  the  next 
ascal  year.  Such  rejjorts  shall  Include  an  ex- 
planation of  how  the  Commission's  program 
ras  complied  or  will  comply,  as  the  case  may 
be.  with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (f). 

ij)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  S5,- 
000.000.  as  may  l)e  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purpoaes  of  this  section  during  the  period 
ending  June  30.  1974. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO  ^during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Recokd,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois? 

There  was  no  objectlcHi. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Bi«r.  Chairman,  the  more  I  listen 
to  this  bill  the  more  convinced  I  am 
that  it  is  designed,  as  it  has  worked 
in  the  past,  almost  exclusively  for  the 
benefit  for  the  State  of  California.  I  see 
no  evidence  of  any  accomplishment  in 
any  other  direction. 

Is  there  anybody  here  who  can  put 
his  finger  on  any  substantial  accomplish- 
ment anywhere  ti^  in  the  country?  I 
like  California  and  Califomians,  but  I 
do  not  believe  Congress  should  be  in  the 
business  of  taking  care  of  California  ex- 
clusively. Perhaps  the  State  of  Georgia 
has  be«i  benefited;  if  so  I  should  like  to 
hear  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RODSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  expecting  Califor- 
nia to  rise  to  express  appreciation  for 
the  money  that  has  already  been  spent 
on  this  boondoggle,  but  I  will  yield  and 
listen  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  yielding. 

Let  me  assure  the  gentleman  that 
wiiile  we  have  given  specific  references 
of  the  improvement  of  train  facilities  as 
far  as  the  east  and  west  coasts  are 
concerned,  both  areas  of  the  country 
have  bteefited  by  this.  The  improvement 
in  the  use  of  long-haul  trucks  in  permit- 
ting tliem  to  be  utilized  for  hauling  goods 
back  from  the  point  of  origin,  where  in 
the  past  they  have  not,  is  certainly  of 
national  benefit. 

It  is  not  restricted  to  that  particular 
area  of  the  country.  There  are  studies 
from  the  National  Commission  on  Pro- 
ductivity working  with  the  Grocery  Man- 
ufactiirers  As.sociation  which  is  working 
with  locaJ  legislators  to  improve  produc- 
tivity in  the  grocery  distribution  and 
handling  business.  It  is  certainly  not  pro- 
vincial in  its  character  whatsoever  and 
I  suspect  they  work  in  the  State  of  Iowa 
as  well  as  other  States. 

Mr.  GR068.  I  might  as  well  advise 
the  sentJeman  from  Georgia  that  my  wife 
has  noi  reported  to  me  that  she  can  trace 
any  benefits  back  to  this  Commission  In- 
sofar as  her  shopping  at  the  grocery  store 
is  concerned. 


Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  Has  the  State  of  Ohio  bene- 
fited too  from  this  organization? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Yes,  I  would  say  so. 
The  Commission  has  been  working  with 
imits  of  local  government  not  just  in 
the  State  of  California  or  In  the  State 
of  Ohio  but  also  as  a  matter  of  fact  on 
a  rather  broad  scale,  so  I  think  the  ques- 
tion with  respect  to  the  Commission's 
parochial  interest  is  not  well  taken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course  when  one 
starts  dealing  with  the  bureaucrats  he 
will  find  that  they  will  say  they  work 
for  anybody  anywhere,  any  place  around 
the  world.  But  let  me  get  down  to  a  case 
or  two  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
What  has  been  accomplished  by  this 
Commission  in  the  last  few  months? 
How  has  this  outfit  lived  for  the  last 
few  months?  Have  they  had  money  to 
spend?  What  have  they  been  doing? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  We  know  that  the  legis- 
atlon  is  necessary. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No,  no.  I  am  talking 
about  their  operations  late  last  year  and 
up  to  this  point  this  year.  What  have 
they  been  living  on? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  My  understanding  is 
that  they  have  been  working  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
and  have  been  funded  in  part  on  the 
basis  of  supplementary  appropriations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  From  December  23  to 
February  of  1974  I  hear  they  have  been 
using  temporary  60-day  appointments, 
10  from  the  staff  were  detailed  to 
Treasury  and  10  to  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  because  the  outfit  did  not  have 
enough  money  to  run  on.  What  is  the 
story?  How  has  this  bocxidoggle  been 
operating  up  to  this  point? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve what  the  gentleman  stated  Is  cor- 
rect. I  am  not  admitting  it  is  a  boon- 
doggle because  I  believe  it  is  not.  They 
did  use  temporary  60-day  appointments 
and  the  work  has  been  very  effective.  Ten 
of  the  staff  were  detailed  to  Treasury  and 
10  to  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  from 
December  23  through  February  1974. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  do  they  get  money 
to  operate  if  they  have  accomplished 
anything,  and  I  do  not  believe  they  have, 
in  the  last  few  months? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  In  February  1974  to 
the  present,  the  National  Commission 
ftmction  sis  such  was  phased  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

(By  tmanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gross 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  Office 
of  Productivity  was  created  within  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  under  authorities 
contained  in  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act.  Ten  people  were  assigned  to  this 
office.  Temporary  assignments  were  not 
renewed.  Since  April  30.  the  Cost  of  liv- 
ing Council  has  been  closing  down  im- 
der  temporary  authority. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  so  they  have  been 
living  hand  to  mouth  and  what  in  the 
world  have  they  accomplished?  And  with 
respect  to  expenditures,  no  matter  who 
paid  the  bill,  what  have  they  been  ac- 
complishing? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  They  have  not  been 
able  to  accomplish  very  much  because  of 
the  opposition  from  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  and  a  few  others,  and  because  of 
that  the  Commission  have  been  living 
hand  to  mouth. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  point  is  that  they 
have  not  accomplished  anything.  I  hear 
nothing  except  two  or  three  Members 
arising  from  the  State  of  California  to 
claim  they  have  accomplished  anything 
of  a  tangible  nature,  and  I  am  not  con- 
vinced they  have  accomplished  very 
much  in  that  State.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  report  to  show  any  record  of  accom- 
plishment on  the  part  of  the  Commis- 
sion. There  is  no  recommendation  on 
the  part  of  any  other  agency  or  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  that  this  out- 
fit ought  to  be  continued. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  am 
happy  to  report  to  the  gentleman  that 
there  are  other  areas  of  the  country  that 
have  benefited  from  this  Commission.  I 
want  to  show  the  gentleman  a  report 
I  hold  in  my  hand  that  has  produced 
a  good  resume  of  their  1973  activity.  On 
page  53  they  discuss  the  work  of  this 
Commission  with  the  Chicago  Construc- 
tion Coordinating  Committee  which  was 
set  up  in  the  city  of  Chicago  to  deal  with 
and  wrestle  with  the  problems  of  in- 
creased productivity  in  the  construction 
field. 

They  made  recommendations  to  that 
committee.  I  can  acknowledge  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  building  industry  in 
the  city  of  Chicago  has  acknowledged 
that  this  has  been  helpful  in  trying  to 
put  a  better  handle  on  productivity  In 
the  construction  industry  in  Chicago:  so 
that  the  answer  to  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion is  that  this  was  a  specific  activity. 
It  did  not  just  come  into  play  spon- 
taneously. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  have  Commissions, 
Coimcils,  and  advisory  boards  rimning 
out  of  our  ears  in  this  Government. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  must  we  spend  $5 
million  or  even  $2.5  miUion  more  on 
still  another  Commission  when  we  have 
them  nmnlng  out  of  our  ears? 

We  have  a  Labor  Department  that 
ought  to  be  Interested  in  productivity. 
What  in  the  world  are  we  doing  with  an- 
other outfit  of  this  kind  for  the  tax- 
payers to  pay  for  and  wet  nurse? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  could  not  agree 
with  the  gentleman  more.  I  think  there 
are  an  awful  lot  of  unnecessary  commis- 
sions in  this  Oovemment.  I  joined  him  in 
the  past  in  opposing  continuation  of 
many  of  these. 
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I  believe  that  this  Commission  with 
a  relatively  small  amount  of  money  has 
hfd  a  good  productive  life  and  pro- 
duced .something  of  value. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  issue  that  ought  to 
concern  the  House  and  its  Members  this 
nfternoou  is  a  balanced  Federal  budget 
to  halt  tiie  inflation  that  is  WTecking  the 
economy  and  the  budget  will  not  be  bal- 
anced by  voting  $5,000,000  or  $2,500.- 
000  to  continue  a  Commission  the  activi- 
ties of  which,  if  any,  duplicate  a  dozen 
other  agencies  and  departments  of  gov- 
ernment. There  will  come  a  day  when 
Congress,  by  force  of  dire  necessity,  will 
stop  this  kind  of  boondoggling. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.  WIDNALL 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  WmNALL:  Strike 
subsection  (J)  on  page  5,  lines  6  through  9, 
and  Insert  the  following : 

"(J)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $2,500.- 
000,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section  during  the  period 
from  July  1.   1974.  through  June  30,   1975.  " 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  want  to  inform  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  that  his 
amendment  Is  acceptable  on  our  side. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve this  Is  a  sound  amendment  and 
should  meet  the  opposition  of  a  few  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  believe  that  this  Is 
being  financed  at  too  high  a  level. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Calif cnnia. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Is  It  not  true  that 
a  funding  level  of  $2.5  miUion  for  the 
funding  budget  does  bring  it  back  to  a 
more  proper  funding  level? 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  what  period 
of  time  does  this  cover? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  This  Is  for  1  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  From  what  date,  for  the 
past  year  or  for  forward  spending' 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  July  1  to  next  year 

Mr.  GROSS.  July  1  to  June  30.  Is  that 
right? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  a  come-along  from 
$5  million  down  to  $2.5  mUlion.  This  is 
just  a  come-along,  the  old  sugar  coating 
council. 

I  hope  not,  but  I  am  afraid  the  House 
will  swallow  this— hook,  line,  and  sinker. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time 

The  CHAPMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Widnall)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to . 

AMENDMENT  OrFEREO  BY  MR.  WIDNALL 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Amendment    offered     by     Jlr.     Widnaix: 


Page  4,  line  17,  through  page  5.  line  5,  sub- 
section (i)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(i)  The  Commission  shall  transmit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress,  not  later 
than  July  1.  1974,  a  report  covering  Its  actlv- 
Ities  during  Fiscal  Tear  1974  and  describing 
in  detail  the  program  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  Commission  under  this  section  during 
Fiscal  Year  1975.  Such  report  shall  include 
an  explanation  of  how  the  Commission's  pro- 
gram has  complied  or  will  comply,  as  the  case 
may   be,   v,ith   the  provlslo:i3  of  subsection 

tn." 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairmsn,  we 
have  examined  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, and  it  is  acceptable  on  this  side. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
believe  that  this  provides  the  additional 
information  the  Congress  would  want 
and  would  be  entitled  to  as  to  the  activi- 
ties during  fiscal  year  1974,  describing  in 
detail  the  program  to  be  designed  in  the 
future  by  the  Commission. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  its  adoption. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  next  to  the  last  word  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  very  inter- 
esting. A  year  ago,  the  committee 
called  this  bill  up  imder  suspension  of 
the  rules  which  prohibited  amendments 
of  anj-  kind;  no  amendments  and  40 
minutes  of  debate.  Now.  we  have  it  up 
under  an  open  rule,  the  same  bill,  ap- 
parently word  for  word,  which  was 
brought  up  July  17  of  last  year  and 
defeated. 

Now.  members  of  the  committee  are 
pi'oceeding  to  offer  all  the  amendments 
to  the  bill.  What  has  happened  in  the 
meantime?  What  changed  the  minds  of 
so  many  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  niinoig 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  can 
only  speak  for  myself.  I  voted  against  the 
bill  under  suspension  last  year,  but  this 
year  I  have  supported  the  bill.  I  am  a 
little  wiser  noy  than  I  was  last  vear 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  took  it 
for  granted  that  the  gentleman  was  sup- 
porting the  bill,  since  he  Is  accepting  all 
the  amendments  that  are  being  offered, 
amendments  that  could  not  be  offered  a 
year  ago,  because  the  committee  insisted 
on  a  closed  rule  by  way  of  suspension  of 
tlie  rules. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  am  supporting  the 
amendment  cutting  it  from  $5  milUon  to 
$2':2  million. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  S.  1752.  wliich 
authorizes  the  extension  of  the  Presi- 
dent's National  Commission  on  Produc- 
tivity. We  must  have  significant  and  sus- 
tained improvement  in  labor  productiv- 
ity If  we  are  to  control  inflation,  and  re- 
tain free  and  competitive  national  and 
international  markets. 

Yet  the  93d  Congress  fiddles  while  in- 
flation burns.  We  have  received  from  the 
President  at  least  14  legislative  proposals 


intended  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  in- 
flation. This  bill  is  only  the  second  of 
those  proposals  to  be  brought  before  the 
House.  While  the  productivity  of  this 
Congress  is  £o  lov\-,  let  me  remind  the 
Members  what  is  happening  to  prices 
and  eai-nings. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  ti-js  year. 
seasonally  adjusted  consumer  prices  rose 
at  an  annual  rate  of  14.5  percent,  and 
real  pjr  capita  personal  income  dropped 
at  an  annual  rate  of  7.1  percent.  Al- 
though gross  national  product  increased 
4.4  percent  at  an  annual  rate,  this  gain 
was  totally  erased  by  inflation.  Real  GNP 
declined  at  an  annual  rate  of  5.8  percent. 
Mr.  Chaii-man,  for  rich  and  poor,  for 
pensioner  and  workingman,  for  giant 
corporation  and  small  business,  inflation 
has  become  the  No.  1  issue  of  1974.  In- 
flation has  become  more  than  a  steady 
erosion  of  our  standard  of  Uving.  It  is  a 
threat  to  confidence  and  stability  in  our 
economic  system. 

We  know  the  painful  effects  of  infla- 
tion on  the  purchasing  power  of  individ- 
ual citizens.  Less  obvious  is  the  equally 
painful  effect  which  inflation  has  en  the 
purchasing  pc^er  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment itself. 

For  example,  between  fiscal  1960  and 
fiscal  1975,  it  is  estimated  that: 

Total  Federal  spending,  tn  currer.: 
dollars,  will  increase  by  $212J2  billion,  or 
230.2  percent.  However,  in  1969  dollars, 
total  Federal  spending  will  increase  by 
$86.8  billion,  or  72.3  percent.  Only  one- 
third  of  the  growth  rate  is  real;  the  re^t 
is  inflation. 

Defense  spending,  in  current  dollars, 
will  increase  by  $41.8  billion,  or  91.1  per- 
cent. However,  in  1969  dollars,  defense 
spending  will  decrease  $0.6  billion,  or  1 
percent.  None  of  the  growth  is  real:  it  is 
all  due  to  inflation. 

Nondefense  spending,  in  current  dol- 
lars, will  increase  by  $170.4  biUion,  or  363 
percent.  However,  in  1969  dollars,  non- 
defense  spending  will  increase  bv  $87  4 
billion,  or  139.8  percent.  Slightly  more 
than  one-third  of  the  growth  rate  is  real . 
the  rest  is  inflation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  also  interesting  to 
compare  defense  and  nondefense  pnon- 
lies  during  fiscal  years  1960-^.  when 
the  opposition  party  controlled  the  White 
House  and  the  Congress,  and  fiscal  years 
1969-74.  when  the  opposition  party  ha^ 
been  out  of  power  in  ihe  executive 
branch. 

Defense  spending,  in  constant  (1969 
dollars,  increased  an  average  of  4.3  per- 
cent per  year  during  fiscal  year  1960- 
1969.  During  fiscal  years  1969-75.  it  is 
estimated  that  defense  spending  in  ccn- 
sUnt  a969'  dollars  wUl  decrease  an 
average  of  5.7  percent  per  ye-ar. 

Nondefense  spending,  again  m  con- 
stant 1 1969  >  dollars,  increased  an  aver- 
age of  6.2  percent  per  year  during  fisca: 
years  1960-69.  and  an  a\erage  increase  ot 
6.4  percent  per  year  is  estimated  for  fis- 
cal years  1969-75. 

These  facts  should  lay  to  rest  the  mjth 
of  "runaway  defense  spend jig."  and  give 
a  more  accurate  picture  of  defense  and 
nondefense  priorities.  Since  fiscal  1969. 
all  of  the  real  growth  In  the  Federai 
budget  has  been  in  nondefense  spending 
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Equally  apparent  is  the  self-defeating 
nature  of  inflationary  Federal  spending, 
wlilch  reduces  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  Government  itself,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  individual  citizen. 

In  the  face  of  these  outrageous  condi- 
tions. Congress  controlled  by  the  opposi- 
tion party  for  some  20  straight  years, 
continues  three  of  its  most  cherished 
traditions. 

The  first  tradition  is  busting  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  During  the  first  4  full  fiscal 
years  of  this  administration,  1970-73, 
congressional  actions  and  Inactions  in- 
creased Federal  spending  by  $8.7  billion. 


Last  session,  our  actions  and  inactions  on 
the  President's  budget  requests  for  fiscal 
1974  are  estimated  to  increase  spending 
in  this  fiscal  year  by  $3.5  billion.  In  total, 
during  these  5  fiscal  years.  Congress  has 
increased  Federal  spending  by  $12.3 
billion. 

A  further  examination  of  these  figures 
provides  a  definitive  illustration  of  con- 
gressional priorities,  as  well  as  some  facts 
of  life  of  congressional  "control"  of  the 
budget. 

During  the  5  fiscal  years  1970-74, 
congressional  action  through  the  appro- 
priations process,  led  by  the  House  Com- 


mittee on  Appropriations,  has  reduced 
spending  by  $6.7  billion;  a  record  in 
which  I  take  great  personal  pride.  This 
action  consists  of  a  reduction  of  $8.6 
billion  in  regular  appropriations  bills  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  Military 
Construction,  and  an  increase  of  $1.8 
billion  in  all  other  appropriations  bills. 

Unfortunately,  during  this  period  con- 
gressional action  outside  of  the  appro- 
priations process — backdoor  and  manda- 
tory spending — and  congressional  Inac- 
tion, has  increased  spending  by  $19.3 
billion. 

I  include  the  following: 


ADMINISTRATION  PROPOSALS  INTENDED  TO  DEAL  WITH  INFLATION 


Bill  number  and  titia 


Presidential 
message  date    House  committee 


Action  > 


H  R.  7153:  Stockpile  Disposal _ Armed  Services 

H.R.    13576:    Economic    Stabilization Banking  and  Currency 

Act  Amendments. 
H.R.  13840,  S.  3232:  Export  Admlr»- do 

istration  amendments. 

H.R   10990:  Finaxial  Institutions  Act.  Aug.    3.1973 do 

S.    1752:    National    Commission    on  do Mayl0,1973> 

Productivity. 

H.R.  12942:  Economic  Adjustment  Act.  Feb.  19,1974    Public  Works 

H.R.    12684:    Comprehensive    Health    Feb.    6,1974    Ways  and  Means 

InsuraiKe.  Feb.  20, 1974 


Bill  number  and  title 


Presidential 
message  date    House  committee 


Action 


H.R.  8600: 

Job  Security  Assistance Apr.  12,1973 do 

Special  Unemployment  Compensa-  Jan.   23,1974 do '..'.".'.'..'.". 

tion. 

Tax  Reform  Ad  Oncludes  invest-  Feb.  20, 1973           do 

ment  ta«  credit).  Jan.  23,1974 

H.R  10710:  Trade  Reform  Act  (includes  Apr.  10,1973 do....  D«clll973: 

Anti-lnflalion  Trade  Act). 

H.R  14462:  Windfall  profits Feb.     1,1974 do 


'  Based  on  information  obtained  from  each  committee  on  May  7-8.  1974. 
'  Passed  Senate. 


>  Passed  House. 


It  is  no  wonder  that  during  the  last 
20  years,  with  the  opposition  party  con- 
trolling the  Congress,  and  the  Congress 
controlling  the  purse  strings,  this  country 
has  aiKl  will  nm  budget  deficits  estimated 
to  total  $218  billion,  adding  S234  billion 
to  the  national  debt. 

I  should  add  that  there  may  t>e  a  glim- 
mer of  hope  in  this  shameful  record.  In 
late  1972  Congress  established  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Budget  Control,  on  which 
I  had  the  honor  to  serve.  A  year  ago  that 
committee  made  si>ecific  legislative 
recommendations  intended  to  provide  for 
congressional  control  over  total  expendi- 
tures and  receipts.  That  legislation  has 
passed  both  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
with  some  modification,  and  may  become 
law  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Such 
a  law  would  not  automatically  solve  all 
of  our  fiscal  problems,  but  it  would  pro- 
vide a  mechanism  for  congressional  re- 
sponsibilty,  if  Congress  has  the  will  to 
be  responsible.  We  shall  see. 

The  second  tradition  is  inaction  on 
critical  legislation.  The  President  has 
submitted  to  the  93d  Congres  a  nimiber 
of  legislative  proposals  specifically  in- 
tended to  deal  with  the  problem  of  infla- 
tion. I  submit  for  the  information  of  the 
House  a  list  of  14  specific  legislative  pro- 
posals. Only  two  of  these  proposals  have 
passed  either  the  House  or  the  Senate, 
and  none  have  been  enacted  into  law.  In 
a  Congress  where  the  opposition  party 
has  strong  majorities  in  both  Houses,  this 
dismal  record  spealcs  for  itself. 

The  third,  and  perhaps  the  most 
cherished,  congressional  tradition,  is  the 
wrong  solution  for  the  wrong  problem  at 
the  wrong  time.  In  hearings  before  the 


Committee  rai  Appropriations  during 
February  of  this  year,  Dr.  Arthur  Bums, 
Federal  Reserve  Chairman  and  a  widely 
respected  economist,  spoke  to  the  com- 
mittee about  public  employment  legisla- 
tion. He  said: 

In  the  event  that  unemployment  exceeds 
5Vi  percent,  I  would  tblnk  very  seriously  of 
passing  such  legislation. 

In  January,  the  national  imemploy- 
ment  rate  was  5.2  percent.  Since  then  the 
rate  has  dropped  to  5.1  percent  in  Feb- 
ruary and  in  March,  and  5  percent  in 
April.  In  spite  of  this  clear  evidence  that 
the  imemployment  problem  is  local,  not 
national.  Congress  has  added  to  the 
President's  budget  $413  million  for  public 
employment  imder  section  5  of  the  old 
Emergency  Employment  Act.  Congress 
itself  has  terminated  this  program,  ef- 
fective June  30,  1974,  precisely  because  it 
was  intended  to  deal  with  national  unem- 
ployment, and  was  considered  unsulted 
for  persistent  and  high  unemployment  in 
specific  local  areas. 

A  second  political  expedient  which  the 
opposition  party  would  sell  to  the  voters 
and  to  the  Congress  is  a  tax  cut.  At  a 
time  of  severe  shortages  of  commodities 
and  raw  materials,  of  accelerated  infla- 
tion, of  declining  imemployment,  and 
high  utilization  of  Industrial  capacity,  a 
tax  cut  would  be.  In  the  words  of  Will 
Rogers,  a  joke  that  becomes  a  law,  and 
a  law  that  becomes  a  Joke.  Only  the  joke 
woiild  be  further  inflation  that  reduces 
that  standard  of  living  of  all  Americans, 
and  particularly  the  poor  and  those  on 
fixed  incomes. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to 


quote  from  a  statement  on  the  Senate 
floor,  on  April  25  of  this  year,  by  Sen- 
ator Proxmire  of  Wisconsin,  the  opposi- 
tion party's  senior  Senator  on  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee : 

A  tax  cut  now  would  be  a  tragic  and  fool- 
ish economic  policy.  Inflation  Is  here.  It  is 
rampaging.  It  wUl  probably  get  worse.  This 
Is  the  worst  of  all  times  to  stimulate  the 
economy  through  either  a  tax  cut  or  a  big 
increase  in  spending. 

As  vice  chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Joint  Economic  Ck>mmittee,  I  have  listened 
to  the  administration  and  private  economic 
experts  on  this  subject. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  economy  is  suf- 
fering from  both  inflation  and  a  falling  off 
of  the  ONP  at  the  same  time,  inflation  is 
rampaging  while  a  recession  is  not  yet  here. 
The  record  of  economists  in  predicting  the 
ecoiK>mlc  future  ranges  from  poor  to 
terrible.  We  should,  therefore,  concentrate 
on  the  clear  and  visible  and  certain  prob- 
lem, that  is  the  virtually  imprecedented  rise 
in  prices  and  the  overwhelming  evidence 
that  it  will  continue  to  get  worse. 

On  the  issue  of  a  tax  cut,  I  wish  that 
the  opposition  party,  and  candidates  for 
office  across  the  country,  would  heed 
Senator  Proxmire's  advice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  information  of 
Memljers  of  the  House,  I  include  some 
additional  information:  First,  a  table 
showing  a  breakdown  of  congressional 
actions  and  inactions  on  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  years  1970-74:  second, 
a  technical  paper  prepared  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  which  con- 
tains a  number  of  tables  showing  Federal 
spending  in  current  and  constant  dol- 
lars, and  several  technical  notes  on  the 
derivation  of  those  tables: 
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Fiscal  year 


Defense 

military 

construction 

bills 


Other 
appro- 
priation 

bills 


Total 

appio- 

piiation 

bills 


Backdoor         Mandatory 


Backdc«r 

plus 
mandatory 


Inaction 


Backdoor 

mandatory 

inaction 


Net 

legislative 
actions 


IMPACT  ON  BUDGET  AUTHORITY 

1970 -5.994 

1971 -2,247 

1972 -3. 118 

1973.— -5.  559 

1I74« _ -3,822 

1970  74 -20,740 

IMPACT  ON  OUTLAYS 

1970 : -3,229 

1971 -890 

1972 -1  203 

1973..., -1,759 

1974« -1,510 

1970-74 -8,591 


-r558 
-370 
+125 
■  +673 
+502 

+1,488 


+360 
+233 

+  144 

+  •  133 

+976 


-5,436 
-2.617 
-2.993 
-4,886 
-3,  320 

-19,252 


+5,  340 

+  5,813 

+200 

-14,765 

+8,  333 

+34, 451 


+364 
+2.539 
+473 
+864 
+897 


-5  704 

-t8  352 

-673 

-15,629 

-9. 230 


+1.  470 

-4, 613 

'  -5.476 

-  -4.735 

-295 


+5. 137 


+39.588 


-13,649 


+7. 174 
+3, 739 
-4,803 
+10,894 
+8, 935 

+25, 939 


-1  738 
-^1122 
-7.796 
+6.007 
+5.615 

+6  686 


-2.869 

-657 

-1,059 

-1.626 

-534 


+123 

+50 

0 

+3,295 

+  15 


+1,352 

+4,  114 
+3,714 
+4,565 
+3, 317 


+1,  475 
-1-4.  164 
-3,714 
-7,860 
^3,  332 


+1,388 

-221 

-  ■  3,  333 

-107 

+728 


+2.S63 

+3,943 

+381 

+7, 753 

+4.060 


-6 

-!-3. 287 

-678 

-1-6, 127 

-3,526 


-1, 846 


-6,  745 


+3,483 


+  17,062 


-20.  545 


-1,545 


+  19.000 


-12,256 


>  Excludes  amounts  requested  for  fiscal  1972  for  revenue  sharing  to  avoid  double  counting  of 

inaction  thereon  in  both  the  1st  and  2d  sess.  of  the  92d  Cong. 
i  Amount  for  Labor  HEW  is  an  estimate  of  amounts  ava.lable  under  the  continuing  resolution 
'  Includes  $3,890,000,000  shifted  from  1973  to  1974  due  to  timing  of  congressional  action  on 

budget  requests. 


'  Action  by  the  Isl  sess.,  93d  Cong. 

Source:  Prepared  by  the  minority  staff.  House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  from  data  provided 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditures. 


Federal  Budget   Outlays   in   Constant 
Dollars 

The  budget  documents  provide  historical 
data  on  Federal  outlays  in  order  to  permit 
comparison  of  the  outlay  totals  and  composi- 
tion over  time.  (See  Tables  14,  17.  19.  and  20 
of  the  1975  Budget.)  These  data  are  pre- 
sented In  "current  dollars,"  i.e.,  without  ad- 
justment for  price  changes,  because  these  are 
the  dollars  that  the  Federal  Government 
spends  each  year. 

For  many  purposes,  there  is  a  need  to  ab- 
stract from  price  changes — for  example,  In 
answering  svtch  questions  as:  "What  is  the 
size  of  our  defense  program  today  relative 
to  that  of  five  or  ten  years  ago?",  and  "Are 
Federal  grants  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments keeping  pace  with  inflation?"  The 
problem  of  price  change  is  particularly  acute 
when  comparisons  are  made  over  long  periods 
of  time,  when  the  comparisons  cox'er  periods 
of  significant  inflation,  or  when  the  rates  of 
price  change  for  major  components  of  the 
budget  differ  significantly.  The  attached 
tables  attempt  to  meet  this  need. 

There  is — of  course — no  perfect  way  of 
producing  a  constant  price  series  of  spend- 


ing for  anything  as  complex  as  the  Federal 
-budget.  The  deflators  used  In  compiling  the 
attached  estimates  (and  discussed  in  Ap- 
pendix B)  are  reasonable  magnitudes,  not 
precise  measures.  They  can  be  used  to  esti- 
mate constant  dollar  outlays  that  are  reason- 
able indications  of  both  amounts  and  trends. 
A  note  of  caution:  The  fact  that  deflators 
(or  indicators  of  rates  of  price  change)  differ 
for  different  components  of  budget  outlays 
does  not,  per  se,  tell  us  anything  about 
whether  the  spending  or  change  in  spending 
for  the  various  components  is  "appropriate." 
That  is  decided  by  the  President  and  the 
Congress  on  the  basis  of  an  overall  evalua- 
tion of  our  national  needs.  For  example,  the 
elimination  of  the  draft,  which  was  agreed 
upon  by  the  President  and  the  Congress,  has 
required  higher  rates  of  pay  for  servicemen 
in  order  to  maintain  any  given  level  of  mili- 
tary strength.  This  is  reflected  as  a  higher 
rate  of  price  increase  (paying  more  money 
per  serviceman  per  year)  in  the  defense  area 
and  is  the  price  being  paid  to  eliminate  the 
inequities  of  the  draft.  Likewise,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  higher  rate  of  price  increase  In 
State  and  local  purchases  than  in  the  con- 

TABLE  1.- FEDERAL  BUDGET  OUTLAYS  IN  CURRENT  DOLLARS 
(In  billons  ot  dcllais| 


sumer  price  index  does  not — by  itself — tell 
us  whether  fxiture  Federal  spending  should 
provide  for  a  higher  rate  of  increase  in 
grants-in-aid  to  State  and  local  governments 
than  for  direct  payments  to  individuals.  That 
is  a  matter  for  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress to  decide  after  considering  a  host  of 
social,  economic,  and  political  factors — of 
which  relative  price  changes  are  only  one. 
The  basic  tables  included  in  this  report 
show  actual  data  for  each  fiscal  year  during 
1952-1973  and  estimates  by  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  staff  for  1974  and  1975. 
These  tables  are: 

1.  Federal  Budget  Outlays  in  Current 
Dollars 

2.  Federal  Budget  Outlays  in  Constant 
(1969)   Dollars 

3.  Implicit  Price  Deflators  for  Federal 
Budget  Outlays 

4.  Percent  Distribution  of  Constant  Dollar 
Federal  Budget  Outlays 

Appendix  A  provides  a  description  of  the 
budget  categories  shown  m  tables  1-4.  Ap- 
pendix B  provides  a  discussion  of  how  each 
of  these  components  was  deflate<*.  into  con- 
stant dollars. 


Fiscal  year 

Total 
outlays 

1975  estimate 

304.4 

1974  estimate 

274  7 

1973 

246.5 

1972 

231  9 

1971 ::;::::::::::;: 

211  4 

1970 : 

196  6 

im 

184.5 

iM ;.;.;:::"' 

178  8 

1987 

158  3 

IM6 

134  7 

1965 :.: ::: :: 

...  .                               118  4 

1964 

118  6 

I9S3 

111  3 

1962 :.;::::::::::: 

.      .  .                     106  8 

1961 

.     .        .                          97  8 

I960    

92  2 

1959_ 

92  1 

1958 :::::: 

82  6 

1957 i::" 

.  .  .    .         ^              76  7 

1956 

70  5 

1955 : 

68  5 

1954 : : 

70  9 

1953 

♦     76  8 

1952 

fiS  0 

Military 

retired 

pay 


National  detense 


All 
other 


Nondetense 


Total 


Grants-in-aid 

to  State 

Payments  to  anU  local 

individuals      governments 


Net 
interest 


All 
other 


Total 


6.0 
5.2 
4.4 
3.9 
3.4 
2.8 
2.4 
2.1 
1.8 
1.6 
1.4 
1.2 
1.0 
.9 
.8 
.7 
.6 
.6 
.5 
.5 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.3 


81.7 
75.4 
71.6 
74.5 
74.3 
77.4 
78.8 
78.4 
68.3 
55.2 
48.2 
52.4 
51.2 
50.2 
46.6 
45.2 
46.0 
43.8 
42.2' 
39.8 
49.8 
46.3 
50.1 
43.7 


87.7 
80.6 
76.0 
78.3 
77.7 
80.3 
81.2 
80.5 
70.1 
56.8 
49.6 
53.6 
52.3 
51.1 
47.4 
45.9 
46.6 
44.4 
42.8 
40.3 
40.2 
46.6 
50.4 
44.0 


111.5 
95.1 
80.6 
70.0 
62.2 
50.9 
45.4 
39.5 
35.2 
29.8 
26.7 
26.2 
25.6 
23.8 
23.0 
20.1 
19.0 
17.1 
13.6 
12.0 
11.2 
9.6 
8.0 
8l1 


51.7 
48.2 
43.9 
35.9 
29.8 
23.9 
20.2 
18.6 
15.2 
12.9 
10.9 
10.1 
E.6 
7.9 
7.1 
7.0 
6.7 
4.9 
4.0 
3.7 
3.3 
3.1 
2.8 
2.4 


22.0 
21.3 
17.4 
15.5 
14.8 
14.4 
12.7 
11.1 
10.3 
9.4 
8.6 
8.2 
7.7 
6.9 
6.7 
6.9 
5.7 
5.6 
5.4 
5.1 
4.9 
4.  a 
5.4 
4.6 


31.5 
29.4 
28.7 
32.1 
26.9 
27.1 
25.0 
29.1 
27.4 
25.8 
22.7 
20.4 
17.1 
17.2 
13.7 
12.2 
14.0 
10.6 
11.0 
9.4 
8.9 
6.8 
10.1 
1.6 


216.7 
194.1 
170.5 
153.5 
133.8 
116.3 
103.3 
98.3 
88.2 
77.9 
68.9 
65.0 
59.1 
55.7 
50.4 
46.3 
45.5 
38.2 
34.0 
30.2 
28.3 
24.2 
26.4 
23.9 
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TABLE  2.- FEDERAL  BUDGET  OUTLAYS  IN  CONSTANT  (FISCAL  YEAR  1969)  DOLLARS 
<ln  billions  ot  dollanl 


National  defonsa 


Nondefense 


Fiscal  year 


Total 
outays 


Military 

retired 

pay 


All 
other 


Total 


Grants-  n-aid 
to  State 
Payments  to  and  'ocal  Net  All 

individuals     governments  interest  other 


1975  estimate ' 206. 8 

1974  estimate  ' 197.  4 

1973 193.5 

1972 191.8 

1971 183.7 

1970 181.4 

1%9 184.  5 

1%8 189.8 

1967 173.3 

1966  153.0 

1965 139. 4 

1964 143.  7 

1963 138.  7 

1962 135. 6 

1961 124.7 

1960 120.0 

1959 122.2 

1953 112. 9 

1957 lOSw  7 

1956. 105.  5 

1955 107.5 

1954 114.  5 

1953 122.3 

1952 110.9 


4.4 

4.0 

3.7 

3.4 

3.0 

2.7 

2.4 

2.2 

2.0 

1.8 

l.€ 

1.4 

1.2 

I.l 

.9 

.< 

.1 

.7 

.7 

.6 

.6 

.5 

.S 

.4 


52.5 
51.6 
53.1 
59.5 
63.7 
71.1 
78.8 
82.3 
73.5 
61.1 
54.9 
61.9 
62.3 
61.6 
S7.1 
56.6 
57.7 
57.0 
56.6 
56.0 
59.1 
71.5 
76.6 
67.8 


56.9 
55.6 
56.7 
62.8 
66.8 
73.8 
81.2 
84.5 
75.5 
62.9 
56.5 
63.3 
63.5 
62.7 
58.0 
57.5 
58.5 


57, 

57. 

56 

59 

72.0 

77.1 

68.3 


81.7 
73.2 
67.1 
E0.7 
55.9 
48.1 
45.4 
41.4 
38.2 
33.3 
30.5 
30.3 
30.0 
28.2 
27.5 
24.4 
23.4 
21.3 
17.6 
15.9 
14.9 
12.8 
10.8 
11.0 


37.2 

.17.1 

35.7 

30.4 

26.3 

22.5 

20.2 

19.6 

16  9 

15.0 

13.0 

12.4 

10.8 

10.1 

9.3 

9.6 

9.2 

6.9 

5.8 

5.6 

5.0 

4.7 

4.4 

3.9 


12.0 
12.3 
13.0 
12.8 
12.5 
12.3 
12.7 
13.8 
13.1 
13.4 
13.5 
13.5 
13.6 
13.4 
13.0 
13.1 
13.2 
13.0 
13.0 
13.7 
14.3 
14.3 
14.1 
14.1 


19.0 
19.1 
21.0 
25.2 
22.2 
24.7 
25.0 
30.5 
29.6 
28.4 
25.8 
24.1 
20.8 
21.2 
16.8 
15.4 
17.9 
14.0 
15.1 
13.7 
13.6 
10.7 
16.0 
13.7 


1  These  estimates  are  unofficial  0MB  staff  projections  consistent  witli  the  1975  Budget  and  the  1974  Economic  Report  of  the  President 

'  TABLE  3.-IMPLICIT  PRICE  DEFLATORS  FOR  FEDERAL  BUDGET  OUTLAYS 

{Fiscal  year  1969  =  100) 


Tiscal  year 


Payments 
National  to  in- 

defensa    dividuils 


Grants- 
in-aid 


Net 
interest 


All 
Other 


Total 
budget 


1975  estimate" 154.26  136.50  139.03  182.76  165.84  143.95 

1974  estimate ' 144.97  129.85  130.02  173.19  15:.87  136.39 

1973 134.02  120.06  123.13  133.19  136.58  125.82 

1972 124.65  115.40  118.25  121.30  127.58  119.97 

1971 US.28  111.38  113.17  119.20  120.92  114.52 

1970 108.75  105.92  106.06  117.22  109.83  107.07 

1969 100.00  100.00  100.00  100.00  100.00  100.  OC 

1968 95.33  95.40  94.49  80.43  95.60  94.93 

1967 92.84  92.32  89.91  78.59  92.71  29.09 

1966. 90.32  89.55  86.04  69.91  90.61  89.05 

1965 87.71  87.65  83.U  63.48  87.91  86.44 

1964 84.62  86.54  81.38  60.46  84.93  83.93 


Fisdt  year 


Payments 
National  to  in- 

detense    uividuals 


Grants- 
in-aid 


Net 
.nterest 


All 
other 


Total 


149.9 
141.8 
136.8 
129.0 
115.9 
107.5 
lOii 
105.3 
!*7  8 
90.1 
82.8 
80.4 
75.2 
72.9 
66.6 
62.5 
63.7 
55.2 
51.4 
48.8 
47.8 
42.4 
45.2 
42.7 


Total 
budget 


1963 82.31  85.33  79.86  56.97  82.22  81.72 

1962 81.49  84.33  78.07  51.32  81.19  80.53 

1961 81.67  83.47  76.04  51.46  81.36  80.34 

1960 79.86  82.40  73.57  52.77  79.38  78.85 

1959 79.67  81.26  72.28  43.44  78.64  77.  i5 

1958 76.89  80.16  71.54  43.06  75.50  75.43 

1957 74.62  77.59  69  67  41.23  72.67  73.01 

1956 71.09  75.39  66.46  37.12  68.63  69.51 

1S55 67.44  75.12  65.70  33.96  65.55  66.54 

1954 64.76  75.45  65.40  33.65  63.19  64.62 

1953 65.38  74.81  64.32  38.07  63.49  64.81 

1952 64.49  73.73  62.98  34.37  62.34  63.59 


>  These  deflators  are  unofhciai  0MB  staff  projections  thai  are  consistent  Mtth  the  1975  Budget  and  the  1974  Economic  Report  ot  the  President 
I  TABLE  4.-PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CONSTANT  DOLLAR  FEDERAL  BUDGET  OUTLAYS 

National  defense 


Nondelense 


Fiscal  year 


Grants-in-aid 

Military 

to  Slate 

Total 

retired 

All 

Payments  to 

and  local 

Net 

AH 

outlays 

pay 

other 

Total 

individuals 

governments 

interest 

other 

Total 

100 

2.1 

25.4 

27.5 

39.5 

18.0 

5.8 

9.1 

72.5 

m 

2.0 

26.1 

28.2 

37.1 

18.3 

6.2 

9.7 

71.8 

in 

1.9 

27.4 

29.3 

34.7 

18.4 

6.7 

10.8 

70.7 

100 

1.8 

31.0 

32.8 

31.6 

15.8 

6.7 

13.1 

67  2 

100 

1.7 

34.7 

36.4 

30.4 

14.3 

6.8 

12.1 

63.3 

100 

1.5 

39.2 

40.7 

26.5 

12.4 

6.8 

13.6 

59.  J 

100 

1.3 

42.7 

44.0 

24.6 

11.0 

6.9 

13.6 

56.0 

100 

1.2 

43.3 

44.5 

21.8 

10.4 

7.3 

16.1 

55.3 

100 

1.1 

42.4 

43.6 

22.0 

9.8 

7.6 

17.1 

56.4 

100 

1.2 

39.9 

41.1 

21.7 

9.8 

8.8 

18.6 

58.4 

no 

1.1 

39.4 

40.6 

21.9 

9.3 

9.7 

18.5 

59.4 

100 

1.0 

43.1 

44.1 

21.1 

8.6 

9.4 

16  8 

55.9 

100 

.9 

44.9 

45.8 

21.6 

7.8 

9.8 

15.0 

54.2 

100 

.8 

4SiS 

46.3 

20.8 

7.4 

9.9 

15.6 

53.7 

100 

.8 

4&8 

46.5 

22.1 

7.5 

10.4 

13.5 

53.5 

100 

.7 

47.2 

47.9 

20.3 

8.0 

11.0 

12.8 

52.1 

100 

.6 

47.2 

47.9 

19.2 

7.5 

10.8 

14.6 

52.1 

100 

.8 

SO.  5 

51.1 

18.9 

6.1 

11.5 

12.4 

48.4 

MO 

.6 

52.1 

52.7 

16.2 

5.3 

11.9 

13.9 

47.3 

UO 

.6 

53.1 

53.7 

15.1 

5l3 

13.0 

12.9 

46.3 

100 

.5 

55.0 

55.5 

13.9 

4.6 

13.3 

12.7 

44.5 

100 

.4 

62.5 

62.9 

11.1 

4.1 

12.5 

9.3 

37.1 

100 

.4 

62.7 

63.1 

8.8 

3.6 

11.5 

13.0 

36.9 

im 

.4 

61.1 

61.6 

9.9 

3.5 

12.7 

12.4 

38.5 

1975  est  mate. 
1974  estimate. 

1973 

1972 

1971 

1970 

1969. 

19  8 

1967 

1966 

1965 

1964 

1963 

1962 

1961 

1960 

1959 

1958 

1957 

1956 

1955 

1954 

1953 

1952 
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Appendix  A — Description  or  the  Categories 

Used  in  Development  of  a  Constant  Price 

Series  on  Federal  Budget  Otttlats 

National  defense  Is  the  national  defense 

Junction  as  shown  In  the  1976  budget.  Any 

outlay  not  included  In  the  national  defense 

function   is  classified  as   nondefense. 

Payments  to  individuals  Includes  all  of  the 
programs  (including  proposed  legislation) 
shown  as  payments  for  individuals  in  Table 
14  (pages  318-319)  of  the  1975  budget  except 
military  retired  pay  and  those  payments  that 
are  part  of  Federal  grants-in-aid.  For  exam- 
ple, food  stamps,  public  assistance,  and  Med- 
icaid are  included  as  payments  for  individ- 
uals in  Table  14,  but  because  the  payments 
are  channeled  through  State  or  local  govern- 
ments they  are  classified  for  purposes  of  the 
constant  dollar  estimates  as  grants  and  are 
excluded  from  payments  to  individuals. 

Grants-in-aid  are  all  the  transactions 
listed  as  grants-in-aid  or  shared  revenue  in 
Special  Analysis  N  of  the  1975  budget  except 
for  those  payments  ($53  milion  in  1975)  that 
are  included  in  the  defense  function. 

Net  interest  Is  composed  of  the  "interest" 
function  shown  in  the  1975  budget,  minus 
interest  received  by  trust  funds. 

All  other  Is  any  transaction  included  in 
budget  outlays  that  is  not  included  in  one  of 
the  above  categories.  It  is  composed  primarily 
of  nondefense  purchases  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices but  Includes  other  transactions  such  as 
subsidies  and  loans. 

Appendix  B — Methods  Used  by  OMB  Staff 
IN  Deriving  Deflators  To  F>roduce  Con- 
stant Dollar  Budget  Outlays 
Constant  dollar  budget  outlays  were  esti- 
mated by  deflating  each  category  described 
in  Appendix  A  by  the  price  index  that  seemed 
most  appropriate  to  the  expenditures  in  that 
category,  using  fiscal  year  1969  as  the  base 
year.  One  basic  assumption  critical  to  pro- 
ducing these  estimates  is  that — in  the 
main — income  is  fungible.  Hils  means  that  if 
the  Oovernment  pays  certain  bills  or  provides 
certain  goods  or  services  (such  as  food,  hous- 
ing, or  medical  care)  at  a  reduced  charge  or 
no  charge,  the  beneficiary  is  free  to  redistrib- 
ute his  remaining  spending  among  other 
needs.  Thus,  for  this  purpose  the  benefit  is 
considered  an  increase  In  the  beneficiary's 
total  Income,  not  a  net  increase  in  his  con- 
sumption of  the  particular  subsidized  goods 
or  services.  Hence,  no  effort  was  made  to 
deflate  benefits  In  kind  by  specialized  de- 
flators: all  payments  to  individuals  were  de- 
flated by  a  broad-based  measure  of  the  cost 
of  living:  the  consumer  price  index  (CPI). 
On  the  same  basic  assumption,  grants-in- 
aid  were  deflated  using  two  broad  price  in- 
dexes. That  part  of  grants-in-aid  (mainly 
food  stamps,  housing  payments,  public  as- 
sistance cash,  and  medical  care)  that  are  in- 
cluded in  Federal  payments  for  individuals 
were  deflated  by  using  the  CPI.  The  remain- 
ing grants — including  General  Revenue 
Sharing — are  assumed  to  provide  State  and 
local  governments  with  money  to  finance 
their  general  operations.  The  deflator  used 
for  this  spending  is  the  National  Income  Ac- 
counts (NIA)  deflator  for  State  and  local 
government  purchases  of  goods  and  services^' 
Net  interest  in  constant  dollars  was  esti- 
mated in  three  steps.  First,  debt  held  by  the 
public  was  deflated  by  the  GNP  deflator  to 
produce  an  estimate  of  real  debt  held  by  the 
public.  Second,  real  debt  held  by  the  public 
was  coverted  to  an  Index  (fiscal  year  1969  = 
100).  Then  real  net  interest  was  calculated 
by  multiplying  this  index  by  the  base  year 
net  Interest.  (The  second  and  third  steps  are 
equivalent  to  multiplying  real  debt  held  by 
the  public  in  each  year  by  the  base  year 
price.  i.e.,  the  Interest  rate  In  the  base  year.) 
This  method  of  deflating  net  interest  is 
based  on  the  premise  that  Interest  is  a  pay- 
ment for  the  tise  of  funds  measured  In  con- 


stant dollars  (i.e.,  for  real  debt  held  by  the 
public).  It  follows  that  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
debt — the  interest  rate — does  not  change  the 
quantity  of  aervices  that  the  Government 
buys;  whereas  a  rise  in  the  general  price  level 
reduces  the  real  value  of  a  given  amount  of 
nominal  debt  and  thereby  decreases  the 
quantity  of  services  bought.  Thus,  a  percen- 
A^age  change  in  real  debt  should  be  reflected 
Nsy  an  equal  percentage  change  in  real  net 
interest. 

Three  different  deflators  were  used  to  esti- 
mate national  defense  outlays  In  constant 
dollars.  Military  retired  pay  was  deflated  by 
the  same  index  that  was  used  for  nondefense 
payments  to  individuals:  the  CPI.  All  other 
military  outlays  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense (DOD)  and  Military  Assistance  were 
deflated  using  a  price  index  produced  by 
DOD.  The  DOD  series  is  similar  to  the  NIA 
deflator  for  purchases  of  goods  and  services, 
except  that  the  Defense  series  treats  any 
change  in  average  grade  structure  (also 
known  as  "grade  creep")  as  a  change  in  real 
purchases,  while  the  NIA  treats  such  changes 
as  being  price  increases.  Hence,  the  DOD  de- 
flator increases  less  rapidly  than  the  NIA 
deflator  for  defense  purchases.  For  the  re- 
mainder of  defense  spending  (mainly  for 
atomic  energy  and  defense  stockpiles)  the 
NIA  deflator  for  Federal  purchases  of  goods 
and  services  was  used. 

The  all  other  category  of  nondefense  spend- 
inf  was  deflated  by  the  NIA  deflator  for  Fed- 
eral purchases  of  goods  and  services. 

In  all  cases,  the  deflators  used  in  calculat- 
ing 1974  and  1975  outlays  in  constant  dollars 
are  unofficial  OMB  staff  estimates  that  are 
consistent  with  the  1975  Budget  and  the  1974 
Economic  Report  of  the  President. 

All  of  these  deflators  have  weaknesses. 
They  do,  however,  provide  reasonable  Indica- 
tions of  the  magnitude  of  changes  In  "real" 
spending. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Widnall). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation  because  I 
think  this  Commission  has  produced  ef- 
fective results  in  analyzing  the  produc- 
tivity of  this  Nation  in  many  important 
areas.  I,  too,  like  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  am  very  concerned  about  the 
rapidly  growing  number  of  commissions, 
special  committees  and  everything  else 
in  the  Government,  but  I  think  that  this 
Commission  has  become  highly  impor- 
tant, not  only  as  an  internal  domestic 
tool,  but  also  as  it  relates  to  our  ability 
to  compete  overseas  on  the  basis  of 
proper  productivity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  remind 
my  colleagues  that  in  the  report  pro- 
duced by  this  Commission  in  1973,  the 
Commission  cited  several  projects  it  has 
initiated  in  the  private  sector.  These 
projects  include  productivity  in  the  food 
industry,  productivity  in  health  care, 
productivity  in  food  service,  and  pro- 
ductivity in  banking.  In  addition  to  its 
own  efforts,  the  Commission  has  been 
observing  efforts,  such  as  the  Chicago 
Construction  Coordinating  Committee, 
and  the  Joint  Advisory  Committees  on 
Productivity  at  each  plant  in  the  steel 
industry. 

Another  important  area  to  which  ffte 
Commission  has  given  high  priority  is 
productivity  in  government — at  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  levels.  This  1973 
report  points  out  that — 

Government  purchases  of  goods  and  serv- 


ices now  absorb  about  22  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's gross  national  product,  compared  with 
13  percent  in  1950  and  10  percent  In  1930. 

Its  public  sector  initiatives  include, 
measuring  and  enhancing  productivity 
in  the  Federal  sector,  measuring  and  en- 
hancing productivity  in  State  and  local 
governments,  and  productivity  in  solid 
waste  management  and  law  enforcement. 
I  believe  that  it  can  be  shown  that  this 
has  been  an  effective  Commission. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  argument 
should  be  made,'  that  just  because  this 
Congress  has,  in  my  judgment,  created 
too  many  commissions,  that  every  single 
commission  is  bad.  This  Commissi(»i  has, 
in  fact,  produced  worthwhile  material. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?   ' 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes.  I  will  yield  in 
just  a  minute,  but  I  promised  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  that 
I  would  yield  to  him  first. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, for  yielding. 

I  have  looked  at  the  bill  and  the  re- 
port. I  must  say  that  it  seems  to  me 
pretty  vague  as  to  exactly  what  this  bill 
really  is  intended  to  accomplish,  but  I 
will  ask  the  gentleman  from  California 
this:  The  thing  that  really  strikes  me 
about  the  bill  even  more  than  its  vague- 
ness is  that  it  seems  to  me,  insofar  as  I 
understand  the  measure,  that  it  is  the 
kind  of  thing  which  both  the  gentleman 
from  California  and  I  normally  think 
ought  to  be  done  by  private  enterprise. 

I  wonder  why  the  gentleman  thinks 
in  this  instance  that  we  need  to  spend 
two  and  one-half  million  dollars  in  cre- 
ating a  new  governmental  operation  tc 
do  things  which  it  seems  to  me  private 
industry  should  do,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  is  doing  pretty  much. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  question,  and 
I  do  agree  that  most  of  the  time  we  are 
in  total  agreement  that  the  private  sec- 
tor of  our  economy  could,  in  fact,  pro- 
duce these  kinds  of  results.  Birt  the  rea- 
son that  I  believe  the  President  set  this 
up.  and  I  think  with  good  reason,  is  that 
when  we  found  runaway  inflation  was 
occurring  in  this  country,  the  President 
needed  additional  facts  on  which  to  base 
decisions.  He  felt  that  the  Congress 
should,  as  it  relates  to  the  increase  in 
the  inflationary  spiral  that  does  occur 
as  a  result  of  not  having  a  good  handle 
on  what  our  productivity  rises  are,  de- 
termine what  they  should  be  and  deter- 
mine to  what  degree  a  lack  of  produc- 
tivity increases  is  causing  the  inflationary 
spiral. 

Second,  the  President,  as  he  stated 
when  he  formed  this  Commission — and  I 
praised  him  when  he  made  this  speech 
some  3  years  ago  on  .this  subject — felt 
that  for  this  Nation  to  compete  effec-^ 
tively  overseas  with  nation  like  Japan, 
we  needed  to  have  a  better  analysis  of  our 
productivity  increases.  I  feel  this  is  a 
very  reasonable  facility  within  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  a  commission  that  oper- 
ates on  a  budget  of  $2.5  million.  That  is 
why  I  complimented  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  in  cutting 
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back  from  $5  million  to  $2.5  million  on 
this  particular  bill.  I  feel  that  we  need 
this  kind  of  information  and  capability 
to  deal  with  our  competitors  overseas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  on  these 
two  points  alone  that  it  is  a  worthwhile 
commission.  The  commission  has,  in  fact, 
produced  some  of  the  needed  informa- 
tion. It  has  not  quite  completed  its  Job, 
and  I  believe  that  we  will  be  able  to  see  in 
another  year  that  this  Commission  is 
producing  the  kind  of  information  that 
will  answer  those  two  basic  questions 
posed  by  the  President  3  years  ago. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Bous- 
SELOT)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gross  and  by  unan- 
imous consent,  Mr.  RoussEtox  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELCT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  would  ask 
him  if  the  $2.5  million  to  be  authorized 
for  the  continuance  of  this  boondoggling 
commission  will  not  be  a  contribution  to 
more  inflation. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  no, 
I  do  not  believe  it  will,  and  I  will  tell 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
why:  Becf.use  I  believe  it  will  do  exactly 
the  opposite.  It  will  help  contribute  to 
both  the  abOity  of  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  to  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  productivity  rises  or  de- 
creases, whichever  it  may  be,  in  any 
given  Industry.  I  think  that  this  is,  in 
fact,  an  important  needed  contribution 
to  our  ability  to  cope  with  inflation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
ask  the  gentleman  what  the  report  he 
has  in  his  hand  cost  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  have  the  exact  figures,  but  I  would 
estimate  it  would  cost  anywhere  from 
$20,000  to  $30,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  $20,000  to  $30,000? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  money  has 
been  expended  on  this  commission  up  to 
this  point? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  My  understanding 
Is  that  it  was  $2.5  million  roughly  in 
1973.  and  I  believe,  but  I  am  not 
absolutely  sure,  that  it  was  about  $1  mil- 
lion since  that  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  would  the  gentleman 
like  to  amend  his  statement  to  say  that 
it  probably  cost  about  $2  miUion  since 
this  is  the  only  report  in  evidence? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  No.  The  gentleman 
asked  me  what  I  thought  this  report 
costs.  All  the  personnel  were  not  dealing 
just  with  this  report;  they  were  dealing 
with  other  agencies  that  gathered  this 
information. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  all  know,  produc- 
tivity is  the  mainspring  of  economic 
stability,  growth,  and  prosperity.  It  is  a 
measure  of  how  effectively  capital,  labor, 
and  technology  are  utilized  in  producing 
output.  In  the  long  run,  productivity 
growth  Is  the  only  real  cure  for  inflation. 
Only  if  productivity  goes  up  can  wages 
rise  without  pushing  up  prices.  Only  If 
productivity  goes  up  can  we  expect  to 


correct  our  unfavorable  balance  of  trade. 
All  of  us  in  this  body  are  aware  of  these 
simple  truths  and  many  sunong  us  have 
risen  on  the  House  floor  in  recent  years 
to  make  declarations  on  the  need  for 
higher  productivity.  Productivity  growth 
in  the  U.S.  manufacturing  sector  of  the 
•economy  between  1965  and  1970 
averaged  1.9  percent  annually — the 
lowest  rate  among  the  11  leading  non- 
Commimist  industrial  nations.  Japanese 
manufacturers  increased  their  produc- 
tivity during  the  same  period  by  an 
average  of  14  percent  a  year  and  the 
Common  Market  nations  by  an  average 
of  6  percent.  Productivity  more  recently 
has  returned  to  normal  levels  but  it  still 
remains  a  major  source  of  concern  be- 
cause of  inflation. 

I  know  of  only  one  Government  or- 
ganization devoting  full-time  attention 
to  productivity — the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Productivity.  It  has  a  monu- 
mental assignment.  But  in  the  past  year, 
its  first  year  in  full  operation  on  its  own 
budget,  the  Commission  has  begun  to 
make  impressive  headway  in  steering 
those  in  management,  labor  and  govern- 
ment responsible  for  productivity-related 
decisions  toward  new  approaches  to  cost 
saving  that  promise  a  high  return  on  the 
taxpayer's  investment. 

As  amended  by  the  House,  S.  1752, 
would  provide  $2.5  million  for  the  com- 
mission's budget  authority  in  fiscal  year 
1975.  This  amount  Is  adequate,  I  believe, 
to  finance*  the  commission's  full-scale 
operation  of  programs. 

Productivity  improvement,  in  its  na- 
ture, is  a  long-term  process.  We  cannot 
expect  to  see  dramatic  results  overnight. 
Our  trading  competitors  in  the  Common 
Markets  nations,  and  Japan  have  had 
permanent  public  productivity  centers 
for  the  last  decade.  Although  we  en- 
couraged— through  the  Marshall  plan — 
the  establishment  of  productivity  centers 
in  these  nations,  we  ourselves  did  not  es- 
tablish one  until  the  Productivity  Com- 
mission was  formed. 

If  the  program  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Productivity  results  in  an 
extra  one-tenth  of  1  percent  In  the 
growth  of  output  per  man-hour — the  div- 
idends for  the  economy  would  be  enor- 
mous. The  U.S.  productivity  growth  rate 
has  averaged  3.1  percent  since  1950.  If 
it  could  be  increased  to  an  average  of  3.2 
percent  during  the  next  decade.  It  could 
mean  an  extra  $60  billion  in  additional 
gross  national  product  in  that  period. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Conunittee  rose;  and 
The  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  SiSK,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  Sen- 
ate bill  (S.  1752)  prescribing  the  objec- 
tives and  fimctions  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Productivity  and  Work  Qual- 
ity, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  895.  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 


Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  EvldenUy  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  238,  nays  139, 
not  voting  56,  as  follows: 


fRoll  No.  2201 

YEAS— 238 

Abdnor 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  Madden 

Anderson, 

Ell  berg 

Madlgan 

Calif. 

Erlenborn 

Mallary 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Esch 

Marazltl 

Andrews, 

Plndley 

Martin,  N.C. 

N.  Dak. 

Pish 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Annunzlo 

Fisher 

Mayns 

Armstrong 

Flood 

Meeds 

Ashley 

Foley 

Melcher 

Aspln 

Forsythe 

Michel 

Bafalls 

Praser 

MtUer 

Baker 

Prenzel 

MlnUh 

Barrett 

Frey 

MlnshaU.  Ohio 

Bell 

Proehllch 

MltcheU,  N.Y. 

Bennett 

Pulton 

Mlzell 

Bergland 

Puqua 

Moakley 

Blester 

Gaydos 

Montgomery 

Blackburn 

Gibbons 

Moorhead, 

Boggs 

Goldwater 

Calif. 

Boland 

Gray 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Boiling 

Green,  P». 

Mosher 

Bo  we  a 

Grover 

Murphy,  m. 

Brooks 

Gude 

Mart  ha 

Broom&eld 

Guyer 

Myers 

Brotzman 

Hamilton 

Natcher 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hammer- 

Nelsen 

Brown,  Mich. 

so  hmldt 

Obey 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hanley 

O'Brien 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

Hanna 

ONeUl 

BroyhUI.Va. 

Hanrahan 

Owens 

Buchanan 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Patman 

Burgener 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Patten 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hastings 

Pepper 

Burton 

Hubert 

Perklna 

Butler 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Peyser 

Byron 

Heinz 

Pike 

Carney,  Ohio 

Hlllls 

Preyer 

Cederberg 

Hlnshaw 

Price,  m. 

Chamberlain 

Hogan 

Qule 

Chappell 

Hollfleld 

QulUen 

Clausen, 

Horton 

Rallsback 

DonH. 

Hosmer 

Randall 

Cleveland 

Howard 

Rees 

Cochran 

Hudnut 

Regula 

Cohen 

Johnson,  Calif 

Reuss 

collier 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rlegle 

Conable 

Jones,  Okla. 

Rinaldo 

Conlan 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Conte 

Karth 

Rodlno 

Corman 

Kastenmeler 

Roe 

Cotter 

Kemp 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Coughlin 

Kluczynskl 

Roouey.  Pa. 

Cronln 

Kuykendall 

Rousselot 

Daniels. 

Kyros 

Roy 

DomlnlckV. 

Laeomarsino 

Ruppe 

DanlelEon 

Lent 

Ruth 

Davis.  Ga. 

Long.  M(l. 

Ryan 

Davis.  Wis. 

Lott 

St  Germain 

de  la  Garza 

Lujan 

Sandman 

Dellenback 

McClory 

Sarasln 

Dent 

McColUster 

Sarbanes 

Derwlnakl 

McCormack 

Schneebell 

Dtngell 

McDade 

Sebellus 

Donohue 

McEwen 

Shipley 

Drlnan 

McPall 

Shrlver 

du  Pont 

McSpadden 

Shuster 

Bdwards,  Ala. 

Macdonald 

Slkes 
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Slsk 

Treen 

Wilson,  Bob 

Skubltz 

Udall 

Winn 

Smith.  NY. 

Ullman 

Wydler 

Stanton. 

Van  Deerlln 

Wylle 

J.  William 

Vander  Jagt 

Wyman 

'iteed 

Vanlk 

Yates 

Steele 

Veysey 

Yatron 

Sieelmau 

Vtgortto 

Young,  Fla. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Waggonner 

Young,  Ga. 

Stephens 

Walsh 

Young,  ni. 

Stratton 

Ware 

Young.  Tex. 

Symington 

Whalen 

Zablockl 

Thomson,  Wis.  Whltehurst 

Zlon 

Tiernan 

Wldnall 

Zwach 

Towell.  NeT. 

Wiggins 
NAYS— 139 

Abzug 

Griffiths 

Pickle 

Adams 

Gross 

Poage 

Alexander 

Gubecr 

Podell 

Archer 

Haley 

Powell.  Ohio 

Ashbrook 

Harsha 

Price.  Tex. 

Badlllo 

Haya 

Prltchard 

Bauman 

Hecbler,  W.  Va.  Rangel 

Beard 

Henderson 

Rarick 

Bevlll 

Hicks 

Roberts 

Bingham 

Holt 

Robinson.  Va. 

Brademas 

Holtzman 

Rosenthal 

Bray 

Huber 

Rostenkowskl 

Breaux 

Hungate 

Roush 

Brinkley 

Hunt 

Roybal 

Burke.  Fla. 

Hutchinson 

Runnels 

Burleson.  Tex 

Ichord 

Satterfield 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Jarman 

Schroeder 

Casey.  Tex. 

Johnson.  Colo 

.   Selberllng 

Chlsholm 

Jones.  N.C. 

Shoup 

Clawson,  Del 

Jordan 

Smith,  Iowa 

Clay 

Kazen 

Snyder 

Collins,  ni. 

Ketchum 

Spence 

Collins.  Tex. 

King 

Stanton. 

Conyers 

Koch 

James  V. 

Crane 

Landgrebe 

Stark 

Culver 

Land  rum 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Daniel,  Dan 

Latta 

Stokes 

Daniel,  Robert 

Leggett 

Stuckey 

W..  Jr. 

Lehman 

Studds 

Dellums 

Long,  La. 

Symms 

Denbolm 

Luken 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Dennis 

McKay 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Devina 

Mabon 

Thompson,  N.J 

IMcklnson 

Mann 

Thorn  tOA 

Downing 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Traxler 

Dimcan 

Mathls,  Gft. 

Vander  Veen 

Eckhardt 

Mazzoll 

Waldle 

Eshleman 

Metcalfe 

Wampler 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mezvlnsky 

White 

Pascell 

Mllford 

Whittcn 

Flowers 

Mink 

Wilson, 

Plynt 

MltcheU.  Md. 

CtwrlesH., 

Ford 

Mocs 

Cam. 

Fountain 

Nedzl 

wuson. 

Oilman 

Nichols 

Charles,  Tex. 

Ginn 

OHara 

Wolff 

Gonzalez 

Parrls 

Young,  Alaska 

Goodling 

PasMiiAi 

Young,  S.C, 

NOT  VOTING— 56 

Addabbo 

Prellnghuysen 

Pettis 

Anderson,  m. 

Gettys 

Reld 

Arends 

Glalmo 

Rhodes 

Blaggl 

Grasso 

Rogers 

Blatnlk 

Green.  Oreg. 

Ronrallo,  NY. 

Brasco 

Gunter 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Breckinridge 

Harrington 

Rose 

Burke,  Calif. 

Hawkins 

Scherte 

Camp 

Helstoskl 

GBack 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Staggers 

Carter 

Litton 

Stubblefleld 

Clancy 

Medoekey 

SuUlvan 

aark 

MCKlnney 

Talcott 

Davis.  S.C. 

Matauaaga 

Teagu* 

Delaney 

MUIs 

Thone 

Diggs 

Mollohan 

WHHams 

Dorn 

Morgan 

Wright 

Dnlakl 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Wyatt 

Evins.  Tenn. 

NU 

So  the  Senate  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr  Morgan  with  Mr.  Rbo<Ies. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Blatnlk. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Bjreeklnridge. 

Mr  Delaney  with  Mx.  Daria  of  South  Carol- 
Una. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Oettya. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Rogers  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  MlUa. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Anilenoa 
of  miDois. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  PrellnghtiyBen. 


Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Ounter. 
Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Pettis. 
Mrs.    Grasso    with    Mr.    Roncallo   of    New 
York. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Arends. 
Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Scherle. 
Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Carter. 
Mr.  Mollahan  with  Mr.  Talcott. 
Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Clancy. 
Mr  Brasco  with  Mr.  Thone. 
Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.  Reid  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Litton. 
Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Williams. 
Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  McKinney. 
Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 
Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Helstoskl. 
Mr.  DuUkl  with  Mrs.  Burke  of  California. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revi.se  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  on  the  Senate 
bill  Just  passed  <S.  1752). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


STATEMENT  OF  CONGRESSM.VN  JIM 
WRIGHT  IN  RE  JACK  ANDERSON 
COLUMN 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  syn- 
dicated column  issued  for  release  today. 
Jack  Anderson  wrongly  accuses  me  of 
sabotaging  the  "dream  of  scenic  high- 
ways." 

Mr.  Anderson  is  comjdetely  wrong  in 
his  conclusion  and  quite  inaccurate  in 
certain  of  the  facts  he  purports  to  report. 
The  following  information  is  submitted 
in  the  interest  of  accuracy  and  perspec- 
tive: 

First.  It  was  I  who  served  at  the  re- 
quest of  then  President  Johnson  as  floor 
leader  in  the  House  for  the  Highway 
Beautiflcation  Act  of  1965.  It  also  was  I 
who  defended  continuation  of  the  Act  in 
1970  when  it  was  under  active  attack  on 
the  House  floor  and  came  within  one 
vote  of  being  terminated; 

Second.  Contrary  to  Mr.  Anderson's 
assessment,  it  is  absolutely  not  true  that 
"more  billboards  now  clutter  the  road- 
side than  in  1965"  or  that  the  law  has 
failed.  Since  1965.  $314  million  has  been 
authorized  for  beautiflcation  projects 
out  of  general  revenues,  and  some  $74 
million  of  this  has  been  allocated  to  the 
removal  of  billboards  and  the  control  of 
outdoor  advertising.  States  have  reported 
the  removal  of  225,000  illegal  and  non- 
conformity sign.s  under  this  law.  An  ad- 
ditional $739  million  has  been  expended 
out  ot  highway  trust  funds  for  scenic 
enhancement  and  beautiflcation  of  new 
highways; 

Third.  Mr.  Anderson  very  Inaccuratrfy 


declares  that  "a  cabal  of  Congressmen" 
under  my  leadership  "brought  pressure' 
on  the  Transportation  Department  "not 
to  enforce  the  law."  Quite  the  reverse  is 
true.  My  cHily  representations  to  the  ad- 
ministrative officials  is  that  they  should 
indeed  enforce  the  law  and  not  tbeir 
private  whims. 

Fourth.  Mr.  AnderscHi  beitays  his  un- 
familiarity  with  the  law  when  he  says 

Wright  is  trying  to  give  stales  tbe  right  to 
zone  rural  land  along  highways  as  eonuiie.-- 
clal. 

It  is  the  law  itself,  not  Wright,  which 
affirms  the  right  of  States  to  do  their 
own  zoning.  Here  is  what  the  law  says 
(sec.  131  (d»  of  title  23,  U.S.C.) : 

The  States  shall  have  full  authority  under 
their  own  zoning  laws  to  zone  areas  for 
convmercial  or  Industrial  purposes,  and  the 
actions  of  the  States  In  this  regard  will  be 
accepted  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Fifth.  Anderson  says  that  Wright 
"scribbled  his  views"  on  a  napkin  and 
passed  it  across  the  table  to  DOT  lawyer 
David  Wells.  It  was  not  my  views  which 
I  scribbled  on  the  napkin;  it  was  the 
above  text  of  the  law  itself.  Mr.  Wells 
will  confirm  this  statement  if  Mr.  Ander- 
son will  call  and  ask  him; 

Sixth.  It  is  true  that  I  have  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Highway  Beautiflcation 
Commission.  I  did  not  seek  that  position. 
I  was  appointed  to  the  Commission  by 
Speaker  Albert  and  elected  to  the  chair- 
manship by  the  other  10  members.  The 
Commission  made  some  52  recommenda- 
tions. All  but  three  or  four  were  unani- 
mous recommendations,  and  only  three 
of  the  11  members  expressed  diss«iting 
views  on  any  point.  I  believe  that  neither 
Mrs.  Brown  nor  any  other  member  of 
the  Commission  would  say  that  I  lAve  at 
any  time  been  personallj-  "discourteous 
and  high-handed"  in  my  treatment  of 
any  other  member.  If  any  newsman  is  in 
doubt,  I  invite  him  to  ask  any  other 
member  of  the  Commission,  including 
Mrs.  Brown,  as  to  this  p>oint; 

Seventh.  Among  the  Commission  s  rec- 
ommendations are  the  following:  That 
we  extend  control  to  disallow  the  huge 
"jumbo"  bUlboards  which  have  been 
erected  661  feet  beyond  the  right-of-way. 
that  the  Federal  Government  participate 
with  the  States  in  all  costs  attendant  to 
such  removal,  that  we  develop  a  program 
tor  the  removal  of  litter  and  junked  auto- 
mobiles, that  we  screen  all  junkyards 
visible  from  the  highways,  that  we  give 
more  attention  to  the  pto^nting  of  in- 
digenous shrubs  and  wild-flowers  to 
beautify  the  roadways,  and  that  we  de- 
velop a  program  of  roadside  rests  stops 
and  scenic  overlooks  for  the  purposes  of 
safety  as  well  as  scenic  enhancement; 
and 

Eighth.  The  Commission  also  recom- 
mended that  a  distinction  be  made  be- 
tween those  signs  which  simply  tout  na- 
tionally advertised  products — cigarettes, 
cigars,  whisky,  soft  drinks,  et  cetera — on 
the  one  hand  and  those  wliich  provide 
useful  diiectional  information  with  re- 
gard to  where  a  motorist  may  find  needed 
roadside  services — restaurants,  rest- 
rooms,  automotive  services,  and  motels. 
Apparently  it  is  this  to  which  Mr. 
Anderson  objects.  That  Is  his  right.  But 
the  public  at  large  desires  that  such  a 
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distinction  be  made,  according  to  two 
nationwide  polls  conducted  for  tlie  Com- 
mission by  the  deKadt  and  Sindlinger 
organizations. 

Presiunably  it  is  the  traveling  public 
for  whom  we  are  both  building  and  beau- 
tifying the  highways.  Their  wishes,  in  my 
opinion,  ought  to  be  paramount.  A  very 
substantial  majority  of  the  public,  ac- 
cording to  these  polls,  do  not  desire  the 
total  removal  of  all  information  as  to  the 
location  of  these  necessary  services. 

It  is  not  some  nebulous  "billboard 
lobby"  which  Congress  is  attempting  to 
please,  Mr.  Anderson's  views  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  It  is  the  general 
public.  They  are  the  ones  paying  for  the 
highways,  and  they  are  the  ones  whose 
wishes  we  should  be  atl,empting  to 
accommodate. 


SOCIAL    SECURiry    CONTRIBUTION 
FOR  COMMUNITY  ACTION  AGENCY 

(Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR.  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL.  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill 
which  should  not  be  necessar>-.  It  in- 
volves the  withholding  of  social  security 
contributjOiis  for  the  Community  Action 
Agency  in  the  Tidewater  Virgiiiia  area, 
which  should  be  corrected  administra- 
tively. The  organization  failed,  in  effect, 
to  request  permission  to  collect  social 
security  taxes  and  to  make  employer 
contributions  in  behalf  of  its  employees. 
Thus  far.  Internal  F,evenue  insists  on  go- 
ing through  their  ruling  procedures  im- 
der  Revenue  Procedure  72-3. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts  in  this  case  are 
perfectly  clear.  On  June  17,  1966,  the 
District  Director  of  Internal  Revenue  in 
Richmond  issued  a  form  indicating  that 
the  Southeastern  Tidewater  Opportunity 
Project  organization  was  exempt  from 
Federal  inc<»ne  tax.  The  letter  also  stat- 
ed, I  am  told — 

You  are  not  liable  for  the  taxes  Imposed 
under  the  Federal  Insurance  Contributions 
Act  unless  you  file  a  waiver  of  exemption 
certificate  as  provided  in  such  act. 

However,  neither  the  local  social  secur- 
ity office  nor  the  local  and  regional  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  offices  have  been 
able  to  locate  the  exemption  certificate. 

Since  the  incorporation  of  the  STOP 
organization,  social  security  taxes  have 
been  collected  from  the  employees  and 
the  organization  hsis,  as  an  employer, 
paid  its  share  of  social  security  taxes.  In- 
ternal Revenue  has  continued  to  accept 
the  taxes  since  1966.  The  STOP  organi- 
zation has  conducted  summer  progi"ams 
since  1966  averaging  some  2,200  tempo- 
rary employees  and  enrollees.  all  of 
whom  STOP  considered  to  be  subject  to 
social  security  taxes.  The  organization 
has  had  thousands  of  employees  and  en- 
rollees through  their  program  since  1965. 
To  attempt  at  this  time  to  locate  all  of 
these  employees  and  refund  to  them  the 
funds  which  have  been  paid  to  Internal 
Revenue  Service  would  be  a  bureaucratic 
nightmare  and  probably  would  be  an  im- 
possible task. 


I  feel  certain  that  If  the  situation  were 
reversed  and  STOP  had  failed  to  collect 
social  security  taxes  and  to  pay  them 
when  they  were  required  to  do  so,  that 
organization  would  not  have  to  follow 
Revenue  Procedure  72-3  in  order  for 
IRS  to  move  against  STOP. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today,  sim- 
ply stated,  provides  that  the  Southeast- 
ern Tidewater  Opportunity  Project  of 
Norfolk,  Va.,  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
filed  on  June  1,  1966,  a  certificate  certi- 
fying that  it  desired  to  have  the  insur- 
ance system  established  by  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  extended  to  services 
performed  by  its  employees  and  that 
STOP  on  June  1,  1966,  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  concurred  in  the  filing  of  such 
certification.  I  have  twice  asked  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice to  handle  this  matter  administra- 
tively. Apparently  IRS  is  unable  to  un- 
derstand this  simple  problem.  I  hope, 
however,  that  the  committee  having 
jurisdiction  will  promptly  report  this  leg- 
islation in  order  that  we  may  save  the 
cost  of  going  through  a  procedure  which 
should  be  unnecessary  of  attempting  to 
locate  the  individuals,  refigure  and  re- 
fund the  contributions  which  these  em- 
ployees and  the  STOP  organization  have 
made. 


MARYLAND  MAKES  DR.  KING'S 
BIRTHDAY  A  LEGAL  STATE  HOLI- 
DAY 

(Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  my  colleagues  know.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
and  others  have  attempted  to  have  the 
Congress  pass  legislation  that  would 
make  the  birthday  of  the  late  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  Jr.,  a  holiday.  Such  ac- 
tions, however,  have  not  been  limited  to 
the  national  legislature.  State  legislators 
across  the  countiy,  noting  the  absence 
of  any  national  legislation,  have  intro- 
duced bills  in  our  State  legislatures  hon- 
oring Dr.  King.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
one  such  attempt,  which  was  successful, 
occurred  In  the  Maryland  State  Legisla- 
ture. I  am  inserting  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  for  the  consideration  of  Members 
of  Congress,  an  article  from  a  recent 
Baltimore  Afro- American  Newspaper: 

Delegate  Kenneth  L.  Webster  said: 

This  Is  one  of  the  proudest  moments  of  my 
life. 

Delegate  Webster  sponsored  H.B.  320, 
a  bill  to  make  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's 
birthday  a  legal  State  holiday. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  Maryland  Is 
one  of  the  first  States  to  legalize  Dr.  King's 
birthday  as  a  holiday.  I  am  especially  proud 
of  the  way  the  black  community  responded 
and  fought  to  make  this  day  our  special  day. 

When  H.B.  320  was  heard  the  first 
time  before  the  house  ways  and  means 
committee,  over  100  people  jammed  the 
meeting  room — including  a  busload  of 
ministers  from  Baltimore  City  and  a  con- 
tingent of  community  leaders  from  the 
city  of  Annapolis. 


Two  black  members  of  the  committee, 
Delegates  Troy  Brailey  and  Walter  R. 
Dean.  Jr.,  both  noted  that  in  spite  of  the 
moving  testimony,  there  was  some  ret- 
icence about  honoring  a  black  man. 

Delegate  Walter  Dean  said : 

We  really  had  to  lobby.  However,  we  had 
the  sympathetic  ear  of  oxir  chalrmiui,  Dele- 
gate Benjamin  Cardin  (D-5th),  who  under- 
stood the  symbolic  value  of  the  bill. 

In  spite  of  the  sympathy  for  the  bill, 
H.B.  320  failed  on  its  first  vote  for  pass- 
age in  the  House  of  Delegates  by  1  vote. 

Delegate  Webster,  defying  conven- 
tional political  wisdom,  asked  immedi- 
ately for  a  recount.  When  the  final  vote 
was  taken,  H.B.  320  passed  the  house  by 
an  U-vote  majority.  It  was  then  sent 
to  the  senate. 

H.B.  320  would  not  have  passed  the 
house  if  it  had  not  been  for  intensive 
activity  by  many  people. 

Delegate  Webster  said :  % 

This  was  truly  a  community  effort.  This 
Is  clearly  a  bill  that  has  been  passed  by  the 
collective  efforts  of  black  people  and  their 
allies. 


NATIONAL  COAL  ASSOCIATION 
SMOKESCREEN  REFUTED 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
claims  by  the  National  Coal  Association 
that  the  House  coal  strip  mining  recla- 
mation bill  is  unnecessarily  stringent 
portray  a  lack  of  understanding  of  what 
the  bill  requires. 

The  National  Coal  Association  has 
stated  that  the  requirement  of  returning 
the  land  to  its  approximate  original  con- 
tour is  an  impossible  provision  and  -hat 
claim  has  been  echoed  by  others.  Their 
claims  need  to  be  refuted  and  the  facts 
clarified. 

Section  210(b)(8)  is  the  pertinent 
language  dealing  with  the  term  "original 
contour"  and  it  is  to  assure  that  both  the 
integrity  of  the  topography  of  the  land 
and  the  water  drainage  pattern  is  main- 
tained. 

In  addition,  section  705(22)  gives  the 
definition  of  "approximate  original  con- 
tour," stating  the  term  "means  that  a 
surface  configuration  achieved  by  back 
filling  and  grading  of  the  mined  area  so 
that  it  closely  resembles  surface  con- 
figuration of  the  land  prior  to  mining 
and  blends  Into  and  is  In  accordance 
with  the  drainage  pattern  of  the  sur- 
roimding  terrain." 

I  sun  including  a  letter  from  Louis  A. 
Sigler,  who  is  the  House  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  consultant  and 
former  general  counsel,  to  provide  a 
legal  interpretation. 

His  letter  follows: 

CoMMrrxEK  ON  Interior 

AND  Insular  ArrAnts, 
Waahington,  D.C.,  May  14. 1974. 
Hon.  John  Melcher, 
House  of  Repreaentativea, 
Waahington.  B.C. 

Dear  Congressman  :  The  National  Coal  As- 
sociation In  a  release  dated  May  1,  1974,  re- 
garding the  House  surface  mining  bill  Is 
under  a  serious  misapprehension  regarding 
one  of  the  bill's  provisions.  The  Association 
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says  that  the  bill  "would  require  land  to  be 
reclaimed  to  the  original  contour  except 
where  the  mine  follows  the  coal  seam 
vertically." 

Tills  is  not  true. 

Subsection  (8)  beginning  on  page  43  of 
ilie  bill  requires  the  mining  operator  to 
rsstsre  tUe  land  to  its  aTpproximate  original 
cc'itoi'.r.  This  is  not  an  absolute  require- 
ment. "Approximate"  does  not  mean 
•  identical." 

In  addition,  if  the  "deposit"  is  large  In 
comparison  with  the  overburden,  the  mming 
operator  is  required  to  restore  the  "approx- 
imate original  contour"  only  to  the  extent 
of  the  available  spoil  and  other  waste  mate- 
rials. 

Moreover,  the  rule  and  the  exception  apply 
to  all  surface  coal  mining  regardless  of 
whether  the  seam  being  mtaed  is  horizontal, 
diagonal,  or  vertical. 

The  Associations  abbrevlatef*  analysis  is 
not  an  adequate  reflection  of  the  bill's 
requirements. 

Stacerely, 

Lewis  A.  Sigler, 

Consultant  and  Former  General  Ccninsel. 

All  In  all,  this  requirement  is  no  more 
than  what  has  been  anticipated  by  min- 
ing companies  in  a  national  reclamation 
bin  and  is  comparable  to  State  statutes 
where  coal  strip  mining  is  being  done. 
The  charge  made  by  tlie  May  1  National 
Coal  Association  newsletter  is  an  outra- 
geous smokescreen  seeking  to  confuse 
Members  of  Congress,  coal  companies, 
and  utility  companies  in  an  effoi-t  to 
either  defeat  or  water  down  the  biU. 

Coal  mining  companies  that  are  inter- 
ested in  protecting  the  land  and  the 
water  resources  of  this  country  will  be 
able  to  follow  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
without  undue  hardship. 

In  addition,  some  grumbling  has  been 
done  by  industry  concerning  an  amend- 
ment I  sponsored  in  committee  that  rec- 
ognizes the  landowner's  rights  when  the 
coal  underneath  his  land  is  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Previous  to  my 
amendment,  the  House  bill  only  required 
a  mining  company  to  post  a  bond  before 
^strip  mining  the  land.  That  is  no  more 
nor  no  less  than  giving  a  coal  company 
the  right  of  eminent  domain  and  was 
totally  unfair. 

Now  with  my  amendment  the  House 
bin  requires  the  written  consent  of  the 
surface  owTier  before  this  federally  owned 
coal  can  be  mined  underneath  his  land 
and  the  coal  companies  right  of  eminent 
domaki  In  these  cases  of  private  owned 
land  over  federally  owned  coal  has  been 
removed  from  the  bilL 


OPPICIAL  RESIDENCE  FOR  THE 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Broomfield) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  reintroducing  with  additional 
sponsors  a  joint  resolution  designating 
the  quarters  occupied  by  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  as  the  official  residence 
of  the  Vice  President.  The  proposal  would 
become  effective  upon  the  retirement  this 
June  of  the  present  Chief  of  Operations, 
Adm.  Elmo  Zumwalt. 

Every  time  a  new  Vice  President  takes 
office  the  Government  spends  thousands 
of  tax  dollars  Installing  Secret  Service 


quarters  and  security  devices  In  his  home. 
The  bill  for  former  Vice  President  Ag- 
new's  home  alone  was  over  $140,000. 

It  is  time  we  stop  this  wasteful  process 
and  create  a  permanent  residence  for  the 
Vice  President.  The  American  taxpayers 
should  be  spared  the  expense  of  under- 
writing the  modification  of  homes  of  fu- 
ture Vice  Presidents. 

A  companion  resolution  has  been  hi- 
troduced  in  the  Senate  and  hearings  have 
already  been  held.  I  hope  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  follows  this 
lead  and  acts  swiftly  on  tins  resolution. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of  this 
resolution  in  the  Record  at  tliis  point: 

H.J.  Res.  1011 
Joint  resolution  designating  the  premises 
occupied  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
as  the  official  residence  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, effective  upon  the  termination  of 
service  of  the  incumbent  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Slates  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  effective  upon 
termination  of  service  by  the  mcumbent  In 
the  office  of  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  the  government-owned 
house  together  with  furnishings,  associated 
grounds  and  related  facilities  which  are  and 
have  been  used  as  the  residence  of  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  shall  thenceforth  be 
available  for,  and  shall  be  designated  as,  the 
official  residence  of  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  2.  As  m  the  case  of  the  White  House, 
the  official  residence  of  the  Vice  President 
shall  be  adequately  staffed  and  provided  with 
such  appropriate  equ^ment.  furnishings, 
dining  facilities,  services,  and  other .,^)rovl- 
sions  as  may  be  required,  under  the  supervi- 
sion and  direction  of  the  Vice  President,  to 
enable  him  to  perform  and  discharge  appro- 
priately the  duties,  functions,  and  obliga- 
tions associated  with  his  high  office. 

Sec.  3.  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices Is  authorized  to  provide  for  the  care, 
maintenance,  repair.  Improvement,  altera- 
tion, and  furnishing  of  the  official  residence 
and  grounds,  including  heating,  lighting,  and 
air  conditioning,  which  services  shall  be  pro- 
vided at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
from  time  to  time  to  carry  out  the  foregoing 
purposes.  During  any  interim  period  untU 
and  before  such  funds  are  so  appropriated, 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  shall  make  pro- 
vision for  staffing  and  other  appropriate 
services  in  connection  with  the  official  resi- 
dence of  the  Vice  President,  subject  to  re- 
imbursement therefor  out  of  any  contin- 
gency funds  available  to  the  Exectulve. 

S«c.  5.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
living  accommodations,  generally  equivalent 
to  those  available  to  the  highest  ranking 
officer  on  active  duty  in  each  of  the  other 
mUltary  services,  should  be  provided  for  the 
CaUef  of  Naval  Operations. 

Sec.  6.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  authoriz- 
ing the  planning,  design,  construction,  fur- 
nishing, and  maintenance  of  an  official  resi- 
dence for  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States",  approved  April  9,  1966  (80  Stat  106) 
is  repealed. 


FIRE  PREVENTION  AND  CONTROL 
ACT  OF  1974 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Heckler)  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  urge  the  House  and 
Senate  conferees  that  win  be  appointed 


to  settle  the  differences  in  the  two  ver- 
sions of  the  Fire  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1974  to  reach  an  agreement 
quickly  so  that  tliis  lu-gently  needed  leg- 
islation may  be  enacted  into  law. 

I  am  certain  that  all  of  us  have  known 
a  firefighter  or  member  of  a  community 
fire  deparf.ment  at  one  time  or  another. 
We  have  tliought  of  these  men  as  our 
friends,  our  neighboi-s.  as  the  stalwart 
citizen  who  lias  always  donated  his  time 
and  energies  to  protect  his  community 
against  fires  and  to  assist  in  various  res- 
cue missions.  It  is  now  time  that  these 
courageous  men,  who  often  have  risked 
their  hves  for  others,  be  given  more  than 
praise.  It  is  time  that  we  show  these  men 
our  appreciation  for  their  services 
through  the  utilization  of  science  and 
technology  to  work  in  their  behalf. 

Firefighting  is  the  most  dangerous  oc- 
cupation in  the  Nation.  More  than  12.000 
persons,  including  close  to  200  firefight- 
ers, lose  their  hves  in  fires  in  the  United 
State  annually  It  is  appaUing  that  we 
as  the  most  technologically  advanced 
country  in  the  world  have  the  highest 
rates  of  death  and  property  losses  due  to 
fire  of  all  the  major  industrial  nations. 
During  a  year,  the  United  States  reports 
13  fires  for  every  1,000  residents,  while 
Japan,  also  a  highly  industriahzed  coun- 
try, records  only  0.61  fires  per  1.000 
population. 

Every  minute  there  is  a  fire  in  an 
American  home  and  every  day  approxi- 
mately 170 -Americans  are  killed  or  per- 
manently scarred  by  fire.  Property  losses 
each  year  due  to  fires  total  about  $2 
billion. 

Indicative  of  the  seriousness  and 
enormity  of  the  fire  problem  is  the  fact 
that  there  are  more  than  20,000  fire  de- 
partments in  the  United  States  with 
200.000  paid  firefighters  and  20  million 
volunteers.  Prom  any  perspective,  fire- 
fighting  is  a  hazardous  and  costly  occu- 
pation. Injury  rates  for  paid  firefighters 
are  two  to  three  times  the  nation^  aver- 
age for  that  of  manufacturing  Indus- 
tries. Injury  rates  for  volunteers  are  even 
higher  than  for  paid  firemen. 

The  legislation  we  recently  passed  iii 
the  House  is  a  comprehensive  bill  de- 
signed to  alter  these  horrible  statistics 
by  improving  research,  training,  and 
education  for  the  control  and  prevention 
of  fires. 

I  beUeve  it  is  important  that  the  Fed- 
eral Govermnent  assist  local  govern- 
ments in  a  national  effort  to  combat  fires. 
The  Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
provides  for  the  creation  of  a  UJS.  Fire 
Academy  to  offer  the  most  advanced 
scientific,  technological,  and  educational 
instruction  to  firefighters.  The  establisla- 
ment  of  the  National  Fire  Academy  is  a 
step  forwai-d  in  upgrading  the  quality  of 
training  available  to  our  firefighters 
thiough  courses  at  the  ac&demy  and 
thi'ough  instniction  given  in  community 
colleges  and  imiversities  at  the  local 
level. 

The  Fire  Academy  will  fall  under  tlie 
jurisdiction  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Fire  and  Safety  which  will  be  estab- 
lished within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. The  overall  function  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Fire  and  Safety  will  be  to  im- 
prove and  promote  progrsuDB  for  train- 
ing firefighting  personnel  through  co- 
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opei-ation  with  State  and  local  Are  de- 
partments. Also  within  the  Commerce 
E>epartment  the  bill  calls  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  flre  research  center  to 
conduct  basic  and  applied  research  for 
the  development  of  new  firefighting 
equipment  to  aid  our  firefighters  in  this 
dangerous  profession. 

Finally,  under  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  bill 
establishes  a  program  of  improved  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  for  bum  vic- 
tims through  the  creation  of  burn  cen- 
ters which  will  be  separate  hospital 
facilities. 

The  programs  advanced  by  the  Fire 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974  will 
greatly  contribute  to  the  safety  of  our 
firefighters  through  research  into  Im- 
proved protective  equipment  and  through 
quality  training  and  teaching  of  new 
fireflghting  techniques.  Simultaneously, 
the  bill  develops  programs  to  educate 
the  public  regarding  fire  prevention  so 
that  firefighters  and  residents  of  com- 
munities throughout  the  country  can 
join  together  to  launch  a  national  cam- 
paign against  flre — the  No.  2  accidental 
killer  in  this  country. 


LEGAL  SERVICES  CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Blackburn)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
new  attempt  to  mislead  the  trusting  and 
prey  upon  the  good  faith  of  the  public, 
the  Senate-House  legal  services  con- 
ference committee  reported  to  the  public 
on  May  9,  via  prearranged  stories  in  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Washington 
Post,  that  a  Legal  Services  Corporation 
plan  had  been  adopted  which  assertedly 
represented  a  yielding  by  the  Senate  to 
the  more  stringent  safeguards  against 
legal  services  abuse  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
last  June  21,  1973. 

One  standard  of  measurement  for 
gauging  whether  the  safeguards  de- 
manded by  the  House  have  been  honored 
is  adducable  by  review  of  the  24  amend- 
ments which  had  been  voted  onto  the 
bill  in  the  House.  Seventeen  of  the  24 
have  been  either  eliminated,  or  altered  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  destroy  their  original 
meaning  and  impact. 

PAKTIAL  LIST  OF  EUMTNATTD  HOUSE 
AKENDMENTS 

For  example,  the  following  amend- 
ments have  been  eliminated  entirely: 

The  Green  amendment  which  would 
have  liquidated  the  Corporation  in  1978, 
requiring  affirmative  congressional  ac- 
tion if  it  were  to  be  continued  beyond 
June  30  of  that  year; 

The  Green  amendment  to  prevent  the 
fimdlng  of  backup  centers  for  non- 
research  activities — amicus  briefs,  co- 
counsel  work,  assistance  to  activist  or- 
ganizations, issue  advocacy  publications 
and  travel,  law  reform,  non-client- 
generated  test  cases,  policy  lobbjrlng, 
etcetera: 

The  "congressional  accountability" 
amendment  which  would  have  limited 
the  power  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion to  assume  primary  responsibilty  for 


project  employee  behavior,  performance, 
and  obligations  via  modifications  in  the 
Code  of  Professional  Responsibility  and 
Canons  of  Ethics; 

The  two  Green  amendments  requiring 
annual  appropriations  and  barring 
multiyear  appropriations  without  con- 
gressional review. 

PARTIAL  LIST  OF  HOUSE  AMENDMENTS  WEAKENED 

Of  at  least  equal  importance,  other 
vital  safeguards  were  completely  vitiated 
by  cleverly  worded  modifications  which 
destroyed  the  original  meanings  of 
House-passed  amendments: 

The  prohibition  on  aid  to  "any  picket- 
ing, boycott,  or  strike"  is  wiped  out  with 
the  phrase  "e-xcept  as  permitted  by  law," 
since  such  activities  are  clearly  legal, 
however  undesirable  it  may  be  to  sub- 
sidize them  with  public  fimds. 

The  House  prohibition  against  assign- 
ing personnel  or  resources  in  connection 
with  campaigns  to  affect  the  outcome  of 
state  ballot  issues  has  been  rendered 
meaningless  by  the  proviso  that  such 
ballot  campaign  activity  is  permitted 
when  it  takes  the  form  of  representation 
for  "eligible  clients  with  respect  to  such 
client's  legal  rights."  The  catch  is  that 
every  group  which  alleges  to  concern  it- 
self with  poverty  issues  can  'oe  an  eligible 
client  under  the  pi-oposed  act — thus, 
whether  the  cause  relates  to  the  elderly — 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens — or 
women — National  Organization  for 
Women — or  the  "right"  of  the  poor  to 
abortions — Planned  Parenthood — or  Ce- 
sar Chavez — United  Farmworkers — or 
Indians — American  Indian  Movement — 
or  whatever,  the  prohibition  is  without 
effect. 

The  Green  amendment  which  stated 
that 

(l)f  an  action  is  commenced  by  the  cor- 
poration or  by  a  recipient  and  a  final  judge- 
ment Is  rendered  In  favor  of  the  defendant 
and  against  the  corporation's  or  recipient's 
plaintiff,  the  court  may,  upon  proper  motion 
by  the  defendant  award  reasonable  costs  and 
legal  fees  .  .  . 

Has  had  its  intent  altered  by  a  confer- 
ence proviso  that  such  relief  to  innocent 
private  parties  sued  at  the  discretion  of 
legal  aid  employees  would  be  available 
only — 

Upon  a  finding  by  the  court  that  the  action 
was  commenced  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
harassment  ...  or  a  recipient's  plaintiff 
maliciously  abused  legal  process. 

Thus  where  a  guiltless  victim  of  a 
legal  services  suit  couldn't  prove  "harass- 
ment" or  "malicious"  abuse,  such  vic- 
tim, however  poor  or  aggrieved,  would 
have  to  sustain  the  full  financial  cost  of 
legal  services  assault. 

The  requirement  that  full-time  staff 
attorneys  be  subject  to  Corporation  law 
and  regulations  at  all  times  and  devote 
full  professional  attention  to  their  tax- 
subsidized  responsibilities  was  rendered 
ineffective  by  addition  of  language  that 
such  "outside  practice"  activities  could 
be  fully  permissible  if  not  entered  into 
for  purposes  of  financial  compensation. 
A  standard  legal  services  defense  against 
evidence  of  impropriety  has  been  the  dis- 
claimer that  the  incident  to  which  objec- 
tion had  been  made  occurred  on  one's 
"own  time,"  or  in  connection  with  "out- 
side practice"  of  law. 

The  very  Important  antilobbylng  ban 
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imposed  by  the  House  on  a  200  to  181 
rollcall  vote — which  had  prohibited  lob- 
bying on  state  or  Federal  Issues,  except 
to  permit  statements  or  testimony — has 
been  replaced  with  language  authorizing 
legal  services  efforts  "to  Influence  the 
passage  or  defeat  of  any  legislation  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  by 
any  State  or  local  legislative  bodies" 
whenever  one  "member  thereof  requests 
personnel  of  any  recipient  to  fliake  rep- 
resentations thereto;".  Furthermore, 
continuation  of  the  practice  of  having 
registered  legal  services  lobbyists  in 
state  legislatures  is  fostered  by  permis- 
sion of  lobbying  "representation  by  an 
attorney  as  an  attorney  for  any  eligible 
client".  "Eligible  clients"  would  include 
lo'obying  organizations  concerned  with 
issues  as  diverse  as  passage  of  the  equal 
rights  amendment  and  gun  contro?,; 

The  intention  of  the  House  amend- 
ment to  bar  aid  to  "public  interest"  law 
firms  is  wiped  out  by  another ,,mcky  se- 
mantic change.  Where  the  Ilbuse  would 
have  denied  Corporation  aid  to  any  such 
Nader-style  firm  which  expended  50 
percent  or  more  of  its  resources  and  time 
"litigating  issues  either  in  the  broad  in- 
terests of  a  majority  of  the  public  or  in 
the  collective  interests  of  the  poor,  or 
both,"  the  deceptively  worded  Confer- 
ence bill,  by  deleting  the  phrase:  "or  in 
the  collective  interests  of  the  poor,  or 
both"  in  effect  authorizes  use  of  govern- 
ment funds  to  support  any  radical  cause 
which  claims  to  be  acting  for  the  poor 
as  a  class. 

The  very  important  House  amend- 
ment limiting  the  authority  of  project 
attorneys  to  represent  persons  imder  18 
without  parental  approval  has  bee^  di- 
vested of  meaning  through  a  sleazy  re- 
write job  permitting  such  representa- 
tion— whether  with  respect  to  abortion, 
school  discipline,  or  similar  issues — 
"where  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing, or  preventing  the  loss  of  services 
under  law,  or  In  other  cases  not  involv- 
ing the  child's  parent  or  guardian  as  a 
defendant  or  respondent." 

Also  eliminated  was  the  Mizell  amend- 
ment relating  to  institutions  of  higher 
education,  which  many  had  hoped  would 
serve  as  a  barrier  to  proquota  briefs  of 
the  sort  filed  by  legal  services  projects  in 
the  DeFunls  case. 

The  "antlcommlngllng"  amendment 
adopted  by  the  House — to  prevent  in- 
volvement of  Corporation-subsidized 
programs  in  prohibited  activities  imder 
cover  argiunent  that  only  "local  share" 
funds  or  "state  funds"  were  involved  in 
the  improper  activity — is  knocked  out  of 
the  proposed  act  through  a  conference- 
devised  loophole  asserting  that  "this  pro- 
vision shall  not  be  construed  to  prevent 
recipients  from  receiving  other  public 
funds  .  .  .  and  expending  them  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  provided."  If  tax-exempt  Ford 
Foundation  grants  were  defined  to  be 
"public  funds" — as  a  careful  reading  of 
the  relevant  provision  seems  to  imply — 
the  entire  section  has  been  rendered 
meaningless. 

SENATE  FEOVISIONS  KEPT;   HOUSE  PLAK  AL'TEBED 

It  is  not  Just  In  Its  disregard  for  17 
House-passed  amendments  that  the  con- 
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ference  committee  cast  down  the  gaunt- 
let to  those  who  favor  limits  on  the  power 
of  free-wheeling  attorney  activists  to  de- 
termine what  is  best  for  the  poor  and 
for  the  court.  The  conference  bill  also  re- 
tains some  other  very  unfortunate  as- 
pects of  the  very  liberal  Senate-passed 
bill,  while  erasing  important  original 
parts  of  the  legislation  adopted  by  the 
House  on  June  21. 

Obnoxious  aspects  of  the  Senate  ver- 
sion which  have  been  grafted  on  to  the 
almost  totally  ignored  House  plan  in- 
clude: 

Making  the  Corporation  part  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act — an  ill-dis- 
guised effort  to  promote  exclusive  con- 
trol of  confirmation  of  Corporation  board 
members  by  the  liberal  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare; 

Adopting  a  preamble  which  affords  the 
statutory  presumption  of  continuation  to 
current  grantees  and  administrative 
policies  of  "the  present  vital  legal  serv- 
ices program"  and  which  strongly  im- 
plies that  staff  attorneys  supported  by 
the  program  should  have  "full  freedom" 
from  accountability  to  the  American 
people  who  pay  their  bills: 

The  Senate  bill,  to  which  House  con- 
ferees receded,  has  an  ominously  sweep- 
ing provision  allowing  the  Corporation  to 
make  "such  other  grants  and  contracts 
as  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  title" — source:  conference  report. 
Given  the  very  broadly  defined  purposes 
of  the  conference  plan  that  means  sim- 
ply: "anything  goes"— all  not  specifically 
prohibited  is  consequently  allowed.  For 
example,  as  now  written.  Corporation 
officials  could  fund  almost  any  group  of 
their  choosing,  so  long  as  it  was  involved 
in  directly  aiding  candidates  for  office; 
Denying  the  President  authority  to 
designate  the  chairman  of  the  Corpora- 
tions  board  of  directors,  except  in  the 
first  instance; 

While  downplaying  the  importance  of 
existing  infiuence  of  ADA  and  NLG- 
oriented  values  in  the  present  control 
and  management  of  the  legal  services 
program,  conferees  would  prevent  future 
changes  in  a  more  moderate  or  conserva- 
tive direction  by  the  convenient  require- 
ment that  hereafter  "no  political  test  or 
political  qualification"  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  personnel  policies  for  the  $100 
million  per  year  program. 

The  arrogant  assertion  that,  though 
federally  funded,  "the  Corporation  shall 
not  be  considered  a  department,  agency, 
or  instrmnentality  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment." At  the  same  time,  however, 
whUe  denying  Federal  accountability. 
Corporation  employees  are  given  all  the 
benefits  of  Federal  employment,  includ- 
'  Ing  the  right  to  remain  eligible  for  social 
security  benefits,  without  paying  addi- 
tional social  security  or  self-employment 
taxes  while  building  up  a  Federal  retire- 
ment nest  egg ; 

Requiring  "a  special  determination  by 
the  Board"  before  program  control  can 
be  assigned  to  elected  State  and  local  offi- 
cials, while  at  the  same  time  permitting 
the  lowliest  legal  services  employee  with 
control  of  grant  money  to  fund  private 
organizations  of  his  choosing; 

While  purporting  to  prevent  employees 
from   acts   which   would   "intentionally 


identify  the  Corporation"  with  party  or 
candidate  related  political  activity,  sec- 
tion 1006(e)  of  the  conference  plan 
would  define  project  employees  them- 
selves as  "deemed  to  be  State  or  local 
employees  for  purposes  of  chapter  15,  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code."  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  title  5— 

.  .  does  not  prohibit  political  activity  in 
connection  with  ...  (2)  a  question  which  is 
not  specifically  identified  with  a  National  or 
State  political  party.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  questions  relating  to  constitutional 
amendments  (etc.)  ...  are  deemed  not  spe- 
cifically Identified  with  a  National  or  State 
political  party. 

Thus,  while  personnel  can't  "identify" 
the  Corporation  with  partisan — and  per- 
haps even  nonpartisan — political  activ- 
ity, they  can  do  virtually  as  they  please 
in  organizing  for  noncandidates  or  non- 
party-related  issues  like,  for  example, 
those  concerning  taxation  or  education 
or  socialized  medicine. 

Senate  language  in  the  conference  bill 
encourages  perpetual  funding  for  pres- 
ently funded  projects  by  compelling  the 
Corporation  to  "insure  that  every  grant- 
ee, contractor,  or  person  or  entity  receiv- 
ing financial  assistance  under  this  title  or 
predecessor  authority  imder  this  act 
which  files  with  the  Corporation  a  timely 
application  for  refunding  is  provided 
interim  funding  necessary  to  maintain  its 
cuiTent  level  of  activities  until  the  ap- 
plication for  refunding  has  been  ap- 
proved and  funds  pursuant  thereto  re- 
ceived, or  the  application  for  refunding 
has  been  finally  denied  in  accordance 
with  section  1011  of  this  Act."  Section 
1011  reads: 

Financial  assistance  under  this  title  shall 
not  be  terminated,  an  application  for  refund- 
ing shall  not  be  denied,  and  a  suspension  of 
financial  assistance  shall  not  be  continuec^ 
for  longer  than  thirty  days,  unless  the  pro- 
cedural requirements  defined  in  the  Act 
and  by  court  precedent  have  been  fully 
satisfied. 

In  brief,  there's  almost  no  way  to  cut 
them  off. 

DANCERS    DISGUISED 

The  conference  plan  also  defers  to  the 
Senate  in  its  stipulation  that — 

The  President  may  direct  that  appropriate 
support  functions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  be  made  available  to  the  Corpora- 
tion in  carrying  out  its  activities  under  this 
title  to  the  extent  not  inconsistent  with 
other  applicable  law. 


While  less  blatant  than  the  original 
Senate  language,  this  proviso  would  still 
make  it  possible  for  a  President  of  the 
United  States  to  give  private  organiza- 
tions aided  by  the  corporation  the  bene- 
fit of  a  full  range  of  Government  serv- 
ices and  equipment  free  of  charge.  This 
could  include  everything  from  Xerox 
machines  to  motor  vehicles  to  long  dis- 
tance phone  service.  Given  the  political 
nature  of  many  groups  previously  aided 
and  prospectively  eligible  for  aid  by  legal 
services,  this  remains  a  very  dangerous 
section,  which  was  wisely  absent  from 
the  more  moderate  House  bill. 

Another  Senate  victory  lies  in  the  con- 
ferees' implied  agreement  to  transfer 
present  GEO  Legal  Services  career  em- 
ployees and  to  perpetuate  the  radical 
GEO  union  agreement,  at  the  Corpora- 
tion. 


Also  highlighting  the  deviousness  and 
imscrupulous  deception  practiced  in 
drafting  the  final  conference  language  is 
a  sjjecial  section  which  purports  to  deal 
with  widespread  concerns  about  political 
manipulation  and  control  of  backup 
centers  in  behalf  of  liberal  causes. 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  opposition  to 
the  bill,  the  conferees  suggest  that  the 
centers  will  not  continue  beyond  1977, 
imless  there 'is  affirmative  action  by  the 
Congress  for  their  continuation. '  The 
conscious  misrepresentation  of  this  sec- 
tion lies  in  the  fact  that  it  deals  only 
with  backup  center  "research"  activities, 
omitting  even  that  mild  restraint  on 
more  obnoxious  backup  center  activities 
entirely  unrelated  to  research — for  ex- 
ample, "information  clearinghouse, '  "is- 
sue explanation."  These  neutral  phrases 
have  long  served  to  cover  up  and  excuse 
many  backup  activities  much  more 
closely  related  to  political  causes  than 
poverty  representation. 

Right  to  life  groups  are  particularly 
outraged  by  continuation  of  the  backup 
centers,  since  several  of  them— National 
Health  Law  Project,  Bureau  of  Social 
Science  Research.  National  Juvenile  Law 
Center,  et  cetera — have  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  successful  drives  for  liberalized 
abortion  laws  and  regulations  on  both  a 
State  and  national  level. 

Even  if  the  bill  really  did  establish  re- 
strictions on  the  backup  centers,  the 
gradual  conversion  by  national  GEO  offi- 
cials of  neighborhood  law  offices  to  local 
law  refoi-m  units  would  negate  much  of 
its  value. 

OTHEB      WEAKNESSES 

There  are  still  other  weaknesses  to  be 
found  in  the  conference  plan,  when  it  is 
compared  with  .the  House  bill: 

The  House  bill  gives  Governors  a  free 
hand  in  designating  state  advisory  com- 
mittee members;  the  Senate/conference 
plan  requires  Governors  to  wait  for  rec- 
ommendations from  the  organized  bar 
before  acting. 

A  House  provision  intended  to  limit  aid 
to  militant  prison  groups  by  barring  "as- 
sistance in  civil  actions  to  persons  who 
have  been  convicted  of  a  criminal  charge 
where  the  civil  action  arises  out  of  al- 
leged acts  or  failures  to  act  connected 
with  the  criminal  conviction  and  is 
brought  against  an  officer  of  the  court  or 
against  a  law  enforcement  official"  has 
been  materially  changed  to  preclude  such 
cases  only  where  they  "challenge  the 
validity  of  the  criminal  conviction." 

RIGHT    TO    LITE    CONCERN 

While  the  conference  did  make  a  few 
prearranged  changes  in  the  Senate  bill, 
like  dropping  specific  provisions  for  a 
National  Advisory  Council — still  i>ermit- 
ted,  but  not  structured  into  the  bill — and 
deleting  some  of  the  more  frightening 
Senate  language  barring  "Federal  con- 
trol" of  the  new  entity,  those  who  take 
the  time  to  study  the  final  plan,  in  com- 
parison with  the  House  and  Senate  ver- 
sions, will  clearly  observe  an  almost  total 
Senate  victory  over  the  House.  Further- 
more, where  the  House  did  prevail,  it  was 
often  because  its  language  was  as  permis- 
sive or  more  permissive  than  that  of  the 
Senate. 

In  choosing  the  House  ban  on  "legal 
assistance  with  respect  to  any  proceed- 
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ing  or  litigation  which  seeks  to  procure 
a  nontherapeutic  abortion,"  as  opposed 
to  the  Senate  version  which  barred  such 
assistance  on  abortion  "unless  the  same 
be  necessary  to  save  the  life  of  the 
mother"  conferees  were  playing  into  a 
trap  well  set  by  proabortion  legal  serv- 
ices activists. 

The  April  publication  of  OEO's  Na- 
tional Clearinghouse  for  Legal  Services, 
in  a  cover  story  by  Patricia  Butler  of  the 
National  Health  Law  Program— a  backup 
center — says : 

Any  abortioa  which  a  woman  requests  Is 
medically  necessary,  since  the  very  request 
for  the  procedure  indicates  the  Importance 
of  terminating  the  pregnancy  to  the  wom- 
an's health,  whether  physical,  mental  or  emo- 
tional. 

Thus,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  "non- 
therapeutic  abortion"  in  the  official  view 
of  the  legal  services  backup  center  issue 
which  is  most  prominent  in  dealing  with 
abortions.  Accordingly,  the  conference 
prohibition  would  be  without  force. 

ON   SOME   ISSUES,   COMMON   LANGTJAGE   CAVE 
CONFEREES    NO    CHOICE 

In  some  cases,  as  with  regard  to  the 
ban  on  aid  to  Selective  Service  law  vio- 
lators, the  conferees  had  no  choice,  since 
the  prohibition  was  included  by  both 
House  and  Senate.  To  give  credit  where 
due,  the  one  real  victory  scored  by  the 
House  was  the  personal  achievement  of 
Kentucky  Congressman  Carl  Perkjns 
who  had  insisted  that  local  attorneys  be 
given  preference  in  filling  project  staff 
vacancies. 

Yet  all  of  this  explanation  does  not 
even  begin  to  remind  the  reader  that  the 
House  bill — vastly  better  than  the  con- 
ference result — was  itself  weaker  in  thir- 
teen key  respects  than  the  administra- 
tion plan  announced  last  May  15.  And,  of 
course,  that  plan  was  also  a  "compro- 
mise." 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  SYSTEM  STRUC- 
TURE SHOULD  BE  CHANGED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  (Mr.  Stmms)  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  more 
I  inquire  into  the  social  security  system, 
the  more  concerned  I  become  that 
enough  Members  in  this  body  do  not 
know  the  glum  facts  about  its  financially 
precarious  structure.  When  we  vote  in 
favor  of  exorbitant  social  security  in- 
creases, I  wonder  if  most  Members  base 
their  vote  on  a  concern  for  the  elderly 
In  these  inflationary  times  and  an  ignor- 
ance of  the  facts,  or,  do  we  vote  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts  for  the  sake  of 
political  expediency?  I  am  hoping  the 
former  is  true  and  that  once  the  facts 
are  set  forth,  the  Members  of  this  body 
will  undertake  the  hard  task  of  making 
some  real  changes  for  the  better  in  the 
social  security  structure — changes  which 
will  insure  the  ability  of  the  system  to 
meet  the  demands  of  future  retirees.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  feel  that  there  are  some  basic 
questions  about  social  security  which 
need  to  be  answered — and  the  answers 
point  out  that  we  In  this  Congress  have 
heaped  too  many  abuses  upon  the  sys- 


tem. These  abuses  could  well  cause,  its 
downfall. 

First,  how  much  has  the  social  security 
payroll  tax  escalated? 

In  1935,  the  social  seciuity  tax  was 
only  2  percent  and  proponents  of  the 
scheme  had  argued  that  1  percent  would 
be  sufficient.  The  maximum  amount  that 
could  be  paid  into  the  system  was  $90 
annually.  In  1961,  the  tax  had  risen  to 
6  percent  and  now  in  1974,  the  tax  is 
11.7  percent  of  the  first  $13,200  of  earned 
Income.  That  means  a  maximvun  of  $772 
can  be  contributed.  Since  the  employer 
contributes  an  equal  amount  there  are 
only  two  questions:  First,  is  this  money 
that  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  the 
employee  as  wages,  making  his  total  real 
contribution  $1,544?  or  second,  is  this 
an  additional  cost  which  would  otherwise 
not  be  reflected  in  the  price  of  goods  to 
the  consumer?  Either  way,  the  average 
contributor  to  the  social  security  system 
is  having  that  money  extracted,  either 
from  wages  or  hidden  in  high  prices  of 
consumer  goods.  To  project  into  the  fu- 
ture, by  1986  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration has  estimated  that  the  tax  will 
be  12.9  percent  but  they  are  unable  to 
estimate  what  wage  base  it  will  be  ap- 
plied to.  The  most  recent  Increase  voted 
on  last  December  was  financed  by  raising 
the  wage  base  from  $10,800  to  $13,200 
so  we  csm  gather  a  few  clues  from  that 
fact. 

Second,  is  social  security  payroll  tax 
based  on  ability  to  pay?  Posed  another 
way,  the  question  goes,  who  gets  hit  the 
hardest? 

The  Brookings  Institution  calls  the  so- 
cial security  tax  the  most  regressive  of 
all  taxes.  People  below  the  poverty  level 
who  don't  pay  Federal  Income  taxes  must 
still  pay  the  social  security  tax.  The  tax 
puts  the  burden  of  supporting  present 
recipients  mainly  on  poor  and  middle- 
Income  workers  who  don't  earn  in  excess 
of  the  wage  base.  It  is  like  a  perverted 
Robin  Hood — instead  of  taking  from  the 
rich  to  give  to  the  poor,  social  security 
just  takes  from  the  poor  and  rich  Indis- 
criminately to  give  to  "qualified"  recip- 
ients. 

Tliird,  what  is  the  ratio  of  workers 
contributing  into  the  system  to  recipients 
receiving  from  the  system? 

The  trend  Is  toward  smaller  numbers 
of  the  former  and  greater  numbers  of 
the  latter — a  very  dangerous  trend.  In 
1947,  22  workers  supported  one  recipient; 
in  1957,  6  workers  supported  each  recip- 
ient; and  in  1973,  only  3  workers  sup- 
ported one  recipient.  The  most  frighten- 
ing aspect  of  this  ratio  Is  a  forward  look 
to  the  years  In  which  "zero  population 
growth"  has  been  realized  and  the  baby 
boom  children  are  retiring.  At  that  time 
there  will  be  more  recipients  than  work- 
ers— an  explosive  situation  of  the  first 
magnitude.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  to  you 
and  the  Members  that  tf  we  have  not 
already  ex.  icnced  a  tax  revolt  by  that 
time,  this  will  be  enough  to  instigate  one. 
Many  experts  have  called  social  security 
a  time  bomb  and  I  believe  that  that  is 
exactly  what  It  Is! 

Fourth,  how  much  have  benefits  in- 
creased? 

The  anvwer  to  that  is  contained  in  one 


word — "Drastically"!  Since  January  1, 
1973,  there  has  been  a  total  increase  of 
68.5  percent.  To  those  who  argue  that 
payments  are  not  keeping  up  with  the 
cost  of  living,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  increase  of  the  cost  of  living  in 
the  same  time  period  has  been  24.4  per- 
cent. For  more  than  10  years,  benefits 
have  been  increasing  twice  as  fast  as 
wage  and  salary  income  in  this  Nation. 
This  fact,  coupled  with  the  constant 
arguments  about  payments  being  insuf- 
ficient to  keep  up  with  living  costs  makes 
me  wonder  if  social  security  was  in- 
tended to  be  supplementary  income  or  a 
complete  source  of  income.  That  leads 
us  to  the  next  question: 

What  Is  social  security — a  pension  plan 
or  an  insiu-ance  fund? 

The  answer  is  neither — at  least  not 
within  the  original  Intent  behind  the  so- 
cial security  system.  Rather  than  being 
a  complete  source  of  retirement  Income 
for  so  many  people,  it  was  intended  to  be 
supplementary  in  nature  for  all  but  the 
most  needy  cases.  The  system  now  is  the 
complete  source  of  income  for  far  more 
people  than  originally  Intended.  It  Is  far 
too  imderfunded  to  be  a  pension  plan  or 
an  insurance  plan  and  here  is  why: 

When  social  security  was  started  in 
1935,  It  was  supposed  to  build  up  a  fund 
which  would  collect  interest  and  then 
could  be  drawn  from  by  those  who  had 
contributed  over  the  years.  At  best,  the 
"fund"  Is  a  myth — at  worst,  a  boldface 
misrepresentation  by  the  Oovemment. 
The  Government  has  used  incoming 
funds  all  along  to  give  itself  a  "losui" 
at  4  percent  Interest  so  that  it  could  meet 
current  operating  expenses.  If  the  social 
security  system  should  go  bankrupt  to- 
morrow and  people  started  asking 
"Where  did  the  money  go?"  the  only 
honest  answer  would  be  that  it  was  never 
there  in  the  first  place.  In  1972,  Congress 
enacted  legislation  which  recognized  this 
gamesmanship  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. Now  this  pay-as-you-go  op- 
eration is  legally  based.  In  fact,  the 
changeover  allowed  the  Social  Security 
Administration  to  use  what  new  funds 
it  had  in  reserves  to  fund  the  20-percent 
incre2se  which  was  passed  in  that  same 
year.  As  of  last  July  1973  the  reserves 
had  dwindled  to  $37  billion.  If  it  seems 
like  a  lot,  let  me  warn  you  that  It  is 
only  enough  to  cover  around  9  months 
of  payments  to  beneficiaries.  Besides,  a 
good  part  of  that  $37  billion  has  prob- 
ably been  used  up  by  now,  so  it  is  any- 
one's guess  what  the  present  reserves 
are.  The  appalling  lack  of  reserve  funds 
is  what  private  pension  plans  call  an  im- 
funded  liability — that  it.  If  all  the  people 
with  vested  rights  to  benefits  should  all 
at  once  demand  a  lump  sum  payment, 
what  would  happen?  A  plan — private, 
that  is — might  be  able  to  fork  over  some 
of  the  money  It  owed,  and  that  part 
which  It  could  not  pay  would  be  it  un- 
funded liability. 

The  social  security  system  at  this  time 
has  an  imfunded  liability  approaching 
$2  trillion !  No  Insurance  or  pension  plan 
in  the  country  could  get  away  with  that. 
Insurance  commissioners  should  shut 
them  down  pretty  fast!  In  fact.  Congress 
recently  passed  into  law  HJl.  2,  which 
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puts  the  Government's  teeth  into  private 
pension  plans  by^  demanding  that  they 
have  no  unfunded  liabiUty  by  the  end  of 
their  first  30  years  in  existence.  I  submit 
to  you,  my  colleagues,  that  we  in  the 
Congress  should  have  cleaned  up  the 
mess  on  our  own  doorstep — social  se- 
curity— before  tampering  with  private 
plans  that  have  over  $150  billion  in  their 
reserves!  I  have  been  assured  however 
that  these  days  the  concept  of  "unfunded 
liability"  applies  only  to  private  pen- 
sions, the  Government  and  the  Social 
Security  Administration  considers  it 
passe! 

If  social  security  is  not  a  pension  plan 
or  an  insurance  fund,  as  I  t)elieve  the 
preceding  statements  have  pointed  out. 
what  is  it? 

My  colleagues,  it  is  a  mess.  In  addition 
it  is  nothing  less  than  the  disguised  re- 
distribution of  income  earned  by  workers 
to  nonworkers — a  transfer  of  payment 
of  currently  earned  wealth.  For  those 
who  argue  that  the  transfer  is  between 
the  generations,  from  workers  to  retired 
workers  who  deserve  their  fair  share  of 
payments,  let  me  point  out  the  statistics. 
Out  of  the  $4.6  billion  spent  each  month 
for  l>enefits  payments,  only  slightly  more 
than  half,  $2.4  billion,  goes  to  retirees. 
The  rest  goes  to  programs  that  are  quasi - 
insurance  or  quasi-welfare  in  nature. 
Workers  today  are  not  just  paying  for 
worthy  members  of  the  older  generation, 
they  are  maintaining  their  own  genera- 
tion to  a  large  extent. 

Another  question  which  needs  to  be 
asked  is  how  big  is  the  social  security 
bureaucracy  and  what  does  it  consume 
in  costs  to  the  taxpayer? 

The  answer  is  that  the  system  is  big 
enough  to  be  a  real  nonproductive  drain 
on  the  economy.  It  has  636  district  offices 
with  384  branches  and  129  metropolitan 
branch  offices  around  the  Nation.  Ad- 
ministrative expenses  have  risen  from  a 
"mere  pittance"  of  $27  million  in  1940 
to  over  $1  billion  annually  at  the  present 
time.  Out  of  the  120,000  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Department  employ- 
ees, 63,222  work  for  social  security- 
enough  to  populate  a  city  that  would 
be  the  second  largest  in  my  home  State 
of  Idaho! 

Another  question  which  bears  looking 
into  is  how  the  system  runs  imder  the 
1972  legislation.  I  maintain  that  this  leg- 
islation has  made  the  system  an  actu- 
arial nightmare.  And  Mr.  Robert  J. 
Myers,  the  former  social  security  chief 
actuary  apparently  shares  my  views.  The 
legislation  adopted  "dynamic  assump- 
tion" which  will  feed  the  fiames  of  th* 
infiationary  fires.  Myers  points  out  that 
this  will  place  social  security  in  the  posi- 
tion of  granting  higher  benefits  annually 
and  then  hoping  that  inflation  will  fol- 
low. This  theory  will  be  implemented  into 
practice  in  1975  and  I  am  sure  we  will  all 
see  that  if  there  Is  any  sure  way  to  per- 
petuate the  Inflationary  cycle  in  this 
country,  it  is  to  make  built-in  assump- 
tions like  this.  "Dynamic  assimiptions" 
will:  First,  force  employers  to  offset 
their  ever  increasing  payroll  taxes  by 
increasing  prices  to  consumers;  and 
second,  let  benefits  and  contributions 
increase   one   step   ahead    of   the   real 


inflation — helping  thereby  to  cause  that 
inflation  in  part.  To  quote  Mr.  Myers, 
dynamic  assumption  theory  is  "an  un- 
sound procedure." 

Actuarial  soundess  will  wholly  depend  on 
perpetual  inflation  and  a  borrowing  from 
the  next  generation  to  pay  the  current  gen- 
eration's benefits. 

Francisco  Bayo,  the  Deputy  Chief  Ac- 
tuary for  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, stated  that  it  used  to  be  normal  for 
the  Administration  to  compute  the  sig- 
nificance of  new  social  security  increase 
over  the  long  range.  However,  when  the 
1972  legislation  was  passed,  the  Social 
Security  Administration  quit  its  efforts 
at  computation  because,  and  I  quote  Mr. 
Bayo — 

The  figures  were  so  huge  that  it  got  too 
scary! 

Barron's,  the  financial  newspaper,  de- 
cided to  go  where  angels  and  Mr.  Bayo 
feared  to  tread.  They  computed  the  long- 
term  consequences  of  the  legislation, 
making  the  typical  assumptions  of  maxi- 
mum contributions  and  maximum  bene- 
fits that  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion utilizes  in  computationsCS 

What  did  the  Barron's  statistics  re- 
veal? They  found  that  for  today's  18- 
year-old  worker,  the  wage  base  when 
he  reaches  retirement  in  47  years  will  be 
$125,000.  His  total  contribution  to  the 
system  during  his  working  years  will 
have  totaled  $108,904 — or  if  you  figure 
in  his  employer's  matching  contribu- 
tions that  sum  will  double  to  $217,808.  He 
will  draw  $4,950  per  month.  I  begin  to 
sympathize  with  Mr.  Bayo's  "scary"  feel- 
ings !  Since  you  might  have  a  hard  time 
relating  to  an  18-year-old  worker  who 
would  not  retire  until  2021,  however,  let 
us  look  at  the  computations  for  a  40- 
year-old  worker.  At  age  65,  his  wage  base 
subject  to  social  security  payroll  taxes 
will  be  $42,600  and  his  monthly  benefits 
after  retirement  will  be  $1,187.20.  My 
colleagues,  this  is  the  not-too-remote 
future  that  I  am  talking  about! 

Still  another  question  we  should  all 
be  asking  ourselves  as  we  vote  in  these 
laws  affecting  every  working  person  in 
the  private  sector  is  this — how  would 
the  same  amount  of  money  spent  for 
contributions  fare  in  private  invest- 
ments? 

The  answer  to  that  is  much  better. 
Assuming  a  7-percent  interest  rate  to  be 
conservative  that  same  amount  of  money 
could  be  earning  the  18-year-old  a  cushy 
$7,432  per  month — nearly  $25,000  more 
than  social  security.  For  the  40-year-old 
worker  the  monthly  payment  would  be 
$1,716  or  over  $500  more  than  social  se- 
curity will  pay  him. 

The  only  question  now,  my  colleagues, 
is  what  are  we  in  this  Congress  going  to 
do?  Are  we  going  to  continue  to  be  crea- 
tures of  political  expediency  and  yield 
to  the  pressure  groups  that  are  the  most 
vociferous?  The  panacea,  the  magic  cure 
that  these  groups  are  calling  for  is  the 
proverbial  cure  that  kills  the  patient.  I 
cannot  blame  those  recipients  and  pres- 
sure groups  who  cry  "More,  more."  We 
in  this  Congress  have  promised  them  a 
decent  benefit.  We  in  this  Congress,  how- 
ever, have  defaulted  on  this  promise  by 
our    deficit    spending    patterns    which 


cause  infiation.  And  now  we  try  to  make 
amends  by  voting  for  these  lethal  in- 
creases. I  call  them  lethal  because  they 
only  serve  to  worsen  infiation  and  neces- 
sitate additional  increases.  Our  track 
record  since  January  1.  1970.  in  which  a 
total  of  over  68  percent  in  increases  were 
passed  points  this  out. 

Another  factor  militating  in  favor  of 
the  increases  is  that  we  have  found  pay- 
roll taxes  to  be  a  "painless"  way  of  sepa- 
rating a  man  and  his  money — so  we  be- 
come dowTiright  extravagant  in  promis- 
ing new  benefits  from  this  payroll  tax. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  quite  frankly  sick 
with  disgust  at  the  manner  in  which  we 
have  been  voting  in  social  security  in- 
creases. And  I  feel  increasing  frustration 
with  the  way  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  been  able  to  ramrod  these 
measures  through  the  Congress.  \?e 
never  see  a  social  security  bill  without 
a  closed  rule.  In  fact,  when  the  1972 
legislation  came  before  Congress  the 
committee  did  not  even  give  the  pre- 
requisite 4  days'  notice.  Nor  did  the  mem- 
bers on  the  committee  give  more  than  a 
passing  glance  at  the  drastic  "dynamic 
assimiptions"  theory — an  extremely  cru- 
cial matter  which  should  have  received 
the  closest  possible  congressional  scru- 
tiny. 

Unless  we  change  our  ways,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  believe  that  someone,  someday 
is  going  to  be  paying  the  social  security 
piper.  And  that  day  is  not  far  off.  Fur- 
thermore. I  do  not  believe  that  the 
American  people  should  be  forced  by  us 
into  this  position.  After  all.  we  in  the 
Congress  are  in  a  special  and  protected 
situation.  We  have  our  own  pension  plan 
and  do  not  pay  into  social  security — 
would  we  be  voting  the  same  way  if  our 
own  vital  interests  in  the  system  were  at 
stake?  I  submit  to  you  that  we  would 
not. 


CHILD  CARE  DEDUCTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
prenous  order  of  ttie  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  'Ms.  Holtzman) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  improve  the 
child  care  deduction  provision  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code.  By  liberalizing 
these  provisions,  my  bill  will  facilitate 
women's  participation  in  meaningful  ac- 
tivity outside  the  home. 

The  current  deduction  for  child  care 
expenses  is  deficient  in  several  respects. 
First,  it  is  not  available  to  married 
couples  if  one  spouse  is  working  part- 
time,  even  though  the  other  spouse  is 
employed  on  a  full-time  basis.  Yet,  one- 
quarter  of  the  women  in  this  country, 
comprising  13  percent  of  the  population, 
work  on  a  part-time  basis.  By  not  allow- 
ing the  deduction  in  the  case  of  part- 
time  employment,  we  penalize  these  wo- 
men. Furthermore,  the  current  provi- 
sion has  the  effect  of  forcing  women  to 
choose  between  full-time  employment 
and  full-time  household  and  child  care 
duties.  It  thus  discriminates  against 
those  women  who  prefer  to  spend  at  least 
part  of  the  day  with  their  children  and 
part  of  the  day  at  work. 

Second,  the  deduction  is  not  available 
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where  one  spouse  Is  a  full-time  student. 
This  has  a  harsh  impact  on  women  who 
wish  to  return  to  school,  after  having 
children,  to  prepare  for  a  career.  It  is 
equally  harsh  on  families  where  the  hus- 
band is  a  full-time  student,  and  the  wife 
has  to  work  full  time. 

Third,  child  care  expenses  are  now  de- 
ductible only  as  personal  expenses  rather 
than  as  ordinary  business  expenses.  This 
means  that  the  deduction  is  not  available 
to  families  who  use  the  standard  deduc- 
tion form.  Since  68  percent  of  the 
families  with  earnings  of  $10,000  or  less 
do  not  itemize  deductions,  they  cannot 
take  advantage  of  the  present  child  care 
tax  provisions.  Yet,  these  are  often  the 
people  who  most  need  and  most  deserve 
assistance  from  tax  relief. 

Finally,  the  present  child  care  deduc- 
tion is  not  available  to  a  person  who  has 
been  separated  from  his  or  her  spouse 
for  less  than  the  entire  taxable  year. 
Thus,  an  individual  whose  spouse  has 
been  absent  for  11  months  of  the  taxa- 
ble year  does  not  get  the  benefit  of  any 
part  of  the  deduction. 

My  bill  will  correct  these  deficiencies 
and  will  give  the  benefits  of  the  child 
care  provisions  to  those  who  legitimately 
need  them : 

First.  It  makes  the  child  care  deduc- 
tion available  to  couples  who  work  part 
time  and  to  full-time  students  with 
working  spouses; 

Second.  It  allows  the  deduction  as  an 
ordinary  and  necessary  business  expense 
rather  than  eis  a  personal  expense.  The 
deduction  will  be  available  on  the  same 
basis  as  any  other  business  exp>ense  de- 
duction subject  to  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  the  IRS  may  provide. 

Third.  It  makes  the  deduction  avail- 
able to  a  person  whose  spouse  has  been 
absent  for  more  than  half  of  the  taxable 
year;  and 

In  addition,  my  bill  makes  the  follow- 
ing changes  for  pvj-poses  of  simrllcity: 
It  replaces  the  monthly  limitations  on 
deductible  expenses  with  an  annual  lim- 
itation. This  will  ease  both  the  filing  and 
administrative  process.  It  abolishes  the 
distinction  In  present  law  between  care 
in  the  home  and  care  outside  the  home. 
In  addition,  it  eliminates  the  adjustment 
for  disability  payments. 

I  believe  this  bill  will  advance  the 
cause  of  women's  right  to  work.  It  is  not 
Intended  to  replace  the  necessity  of  a 
national  child  care  system.  It  does  not 
pretend  to  solve  the  problems  of  work- 
ing parents  and  child  care.  Hopefully, 
comprehensive  legislation  will  be  enacted 
to  make  available  high-quality  child  care 
facilities  to  our  Nation's  children.  In  the 
meantime,  my  bill  will  serve  to  ease  the 
economic  burdeii  of  countless  moderate- 
and  low-income  families,  eliminate  dis- 
crimination in  present  provisions,  and 
make  a  strong  commitment  to  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  working  parents,  particu- 
larly those  women  who  must  or  want  to 
work. 


SSI— H.R.    14753.   COMPREHENSIVE 
REMEDIAL  SSI  LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


woman fom  New  York  (Ms.  Abzvc)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  early 
January  of  this  year,  my  ofQce,  like  that 
of  every  other  Member  of  the  House,  has 
received  thousands  of  letters  and  tele- 
phone calls  from  anguished  elderly, 
blind,  and  disabled  SSI  recipients.  It 
would  be  easy  to  blame  the  administra- 
tion for  all  of  the  hardships  and  indigni- 
ties which  are  being  borne  by  all  of  those 
blameless  old  and  sick.  In  all  seriousness, 
we  must  not  and  cannot,  take  that  easy 
way  out.  Every  Member  of  this  House, 
and  every  Member  of  the  Senate,  must 
accept  the  ultimate  responsibility  for 
what  is  happening  to  more  than  3  mil- 
lion of  this  Nation's  poor  and  helpless 
old  and  infirm  citizens. 

The  bill  that  I  have  Introduced,  H.R. 
14753,  makes  a  very  limited  but  very  nec- 
essary beginning  In  the  acceptance  of 
that  responsibility.  It  is  a  limited  begin- 
ning because  I  agree  with  many  of  my 
concerned  colleagues  that  we  should  be 
careful  that  we  do  not  act  too  precipi- 
tously. In  our  zeal  to  correct  deficiencies 
in  the  SSI  program,  we  must  recognize 
that  satisfactory  legislative  solutions  for 
some  problems  must  await  clearer  defini- 
tion through  committee  hearings  and 
through  Investigation  and  study  by  In- 
terested organizations  and  Individuals. 
However,  the  "laudable  counsel  of  care 
and  caution"  should  not  deter  us  from 
dealing  with  those  problems  whose  out- 
lines and  solutions  are  more  apparent. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  my  bill. 

Probably  the  first,  and  one  of  the  most 
striking,  problems  which  became  clearly 
apparent  was  our  failure  to  provide  au- 
thority to  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  make 
emergency  payments  to  recipients  who 
have  not  received  their  monthly  pay- 
ments. 

I  do  not  want  to  dwell  upon  the  very 
large  number  of  checks  that  were  unde- 
livered, or  delivered  late.  In  January. 
Again,  that  would  be  the  easy  way  to 
justify  an  amendment  broadening  the 
Secretary's  emergency  check  issuance 
authority.  The  experience  of  January 
was  not  very  typical.  Portimately,  for 
many,  many  recipients  who  did  not  re- 
ceive their  checks  when  due.  the  Secre- 
tary was  able  to  provide  some  help  by 
imaginative  use  of  his  authority  under 
section  1631(at  (4)  (A)  of  the  act.  That 
section  provides  that  the  Secretary  "may 
make  to  any  individual  initially  applying 
for  benefits"  an  advance  of  $100  from 
the  first  month's  benefit.  Under  this  sec- 
tion, checks  are  made  out  in  advtmce  In 
denominations  of  $50,  $10,  and  $5.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  wsdt  for  the  Treasury 
Department  to  issue  an  Individualized 
check.  Thus,  it  takes  only  a  matter  of 
minutes  for  the  local  social  security  of- 
ficial to  endorse  combinations  of  these 
checks — called  prepositioned  checks — to 
reach  the  appropriate  total  for  the  indi- 
vidual. 

In  January,  the  Secretary  simply  de- 
clared that  all  of  the  3  million  people  who 
were  automatically  converted  over  to 
Federal  administration  were  initial  ap- 
plicants, thus  allowing  him  to  make  ad- 
vances under  section  1631  (a>  (4)  (A). 
While  this  may  have  been  stretching  the 


meaning  of  that  section  somewhat,  none 
of  us  can  fault  the  Secretary  for  skill- 
ful, imaginative,  and  humane  stretching 
of  the  law,  given  the  emergency.  How- 
ever, It  is  obvious  that  even  that  generous 
interpretation  of  that  section  cannot  be 
extended  beyond  Initial  applicants  to  on- 
going recipients.  Once  a  person  begins  to 
receive  SSI  benefits,  It  Is  not  possible  to 
characterize  him  as  an  Initial  applicant. 
Thus,  If  a  person,  through  absolutely  no 
fault  of  his  or  her  own.  does  not  receive 
the  regular  monthly  SSI  check,  the  Sec- 
retary has  absolutely  no  authority  to 
make  an  emergency  payment. 

Section  1  of  my  bill  would  provide  that 
authority.  Currently,  without  such  au- 
thority, innocent  recipients  are  made  to 
bear  the  burden  of  agency  mistakes, 
postal  service  errors,  delays  and  thefts, 
or  whatever.  While  they  wait,  they  often 
must  go  without  food  and  they  often  face 
the  threat  or  reality  of  immediate  evic- 
tion. If  they  are  fortimate,  private  wel- 
fare agencies,  churches,  community  ac- 
tion programs,  and  other  organizations 
and  individuals  may  partially  assume  our 
responsibility.  Enactment  of  section  1  of 
my  bill  will  place  that  responsibility 
where  it  belongs.  Significantly,  Governor 
Reagan  has  recently  expressed  his  sup- 
port for  enactment  of  similar  legislation 
by  Congress;  I  think  this  demonstrates 
the  noncontroverslal  nature  of  this  pro- 
vision. 

Section  2  of  my  bill  seeks  to  have  both 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  States 
maintain  their  level  of  assistance  in  the 
face  of  the  rampant  inflation  that  ap- 
pears to  have  become  a  permanent  fix- 
ture of  our  society.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
belabor  the  point  that  those  individuals 
who  must  rely  on  the  SSI  program  are 
the  most  vulnerable  to  inflation.  We  all 
know  that.  What  I  wUl  belabor  is  the 
means  by  which  we  address  that  cruel 
fact. 

The  very  first  thing  that  we  should 
keep  firmly  in  mind  Is  that  Inflation  also 
results  in  higher  tax  receipts.  So,  to  the 
extent  that  we  fall  to  provide  an  Infla- 
tionary factor  In  the  SSI  program,  we 
actually  reduce  the  percentage  of  reve- 
nues committed  to  the  millions  of  elderly 
and  sick  people  who  have  nowhere  else 
to  turn.  In  other  words,  we  fail  to  main- 
tain our  former  levels  of  eflfort.  By  so 
failing,  we  are  doing  nothing  less  than 
imposing  grant  cutbacks.  We  cannot 
blind  oiirselves  to  this  fact;  If  not  ap- 
parent to  us,  it  is  abundantly  apparent 
to  recipients. 

Each  of  the  subsections  of  section  2  of 
my  bill  is  designed  to  deal  with  one  as- 
pect of  the  Inflation  problem.  Together, 
they  do  nothing  more  than  keep  people 
from  becoming  worse  off.  That  Is,  the 
level  of  governmental  effort  is  main- 
tained at  its  initial  level.  I  would  hope 
that  someday  very  soon  we  can  actually 
increase  our  level  of  effort. 

Section  2(a)  of  my  bill  permits,  but 
does  not  require,  each  State  to  main- 
tain at  the  very  least  the  level  of  effort 
which  it  had  made  Immediately  prior  to 
conversion  from  the  State  programs  to 
SSI.  When  we  passed  H.R  1  In  October 
of  1972.  we  permitted  the  States,  in  sec- 
tion  401 — the   so-called   hold-harmless 
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section — to  maintain  the  levels  of  effort 
they  had  established  on  January  1,  1972. 
n  a  particular  State  had  a  January  1972, 
grant  level  for  the  elderly  of,  say,  $175 
per  month,  we  permitted  It  to  add  $45 
to  the  Federal  SSI  payment  of  $130,  so  It 
could  maintain  its  level  of  effort,  and  In- 
sured the  State  that  if  It  did  so,  It  would 
not  have  annual  costs  for  its  elderly  poor 
which  exceeded  its  calendar  year  1972 
costs. 

It  was  then  necessary  to  use  an  ante- 
cedent date  because  to  do  otherwise 
would  be  to  extend  a  very  tempting  in- 
vitation to  the  States  to  take  advantage 
of  the  Federal  Government.  For  example, 
if,  in  October  1972,  we  had  utilized  the 
December  1973 — grant  levels  as  a  maln- 
talnance  of  effort — hold  harmless — level, 
It  would  have  been  possible  for  our  hypo- 
thetical State  to  Increase  its  grant  level 
to  $500  per  month  in  November  1973. 
Thus,  by  incurring  the  necessary  in- 
creased costs  for  2  months,  the  State 
could  have  "bought"  a  permanent  sup- 
plemental grant  level  of  $500  per  month 
for  its  recipients  for  just  the  cost  of  two 
months  grant  expenditures.  That  would 
have  been  a  literal  steal.  Such  exploita- 
tion, sadly,  is  not  merely  hypothetical. 

However,  since  January  1,  1974  has 
come  and  gone,  such  exploitation  is  no 
longer  possible.  Because  section  401  of 
H.R.  1  did  not  recognize  any  grant  in- 
creases made  by  the  States  after  Jan- 
uary 1972,  any  States  which  made  such 
increases  did  so  for  reasons  other  than 
attempts  to  exploit  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. 

Indeed.  It  should  be  clear  to  anyone 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  look  that  such 
Increases  were  made  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  helping  recipients  try  to  keep 
pace  with  the  cost  of  living.  For  example, 
California,  since  1961,  has  had  a  statu- 
tory requirement  that  the  grants  to  the 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled  be  increased 
each  December  to  allow  for  inflation  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  Pursuant  to  that  stat- 
ute, the  grants  to  California's  elderly  re- 
cipients were  increased  by  $5  In  Decem- 
ber 1972.  and  by  $7  in  December  1973. 
These  were  not  reaUy  Increases;  with- 
out these  adjustments,  the  true  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  grants  would  have  de- 
clined by  those  amounts  for  each  year. 
It  is  obvious  that  these  "Increases"  were 
not  motivated  by  a  desire  to  exploit  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

Yet,  California's  decision  not  to  cut 
Its  grants  by  this  $12  upon  conversion  to 
SSI  meant  that  it  had  to  assume  100  per- 
cent of  the  fiscal  burden,  a  burden  equal 
to  $84  million  per  year.  But  California 
should  not  be  penalized,  as  it  Is  imder 
the  present  section  401,  for  not  cutting 
back  its  grant  levels,  in  January  of  1974 
to  the  January  1972  levels.  I  am  sure 
that  we  did  not  want  to  provide  the 
States  with  Incentives  or  inducements  to 
cut  back  grant  levels  at  the  time  of  con- 
version to  SSI.  But  that  is  what  we  have 
done  in  section  401  by  providing  for  a 
flxed  date— January  1972. 

Thus,  section  2(a)  of  my  bill  at  least 
provides  the  States  the  opportunity  to 
maintain  their  level  of  beneflts  as  of  De- 
cember 1973,  without  putting  them  to  the 
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Damoclean  choice  of  boosting  the  rela- 
tive tax  burden  of  its  citizens  above  what 
we  had  promised  would  be  an  upper  max- 
imum— that  is  total  calendar  1972  wel- 
fare expenditures — or  cutting  grant  lev- 
els. Many  States  took  the  latter  choice 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  are  re- 
sponsible for  having  caused  that.  How 
can  any  of  us  justify  reducing  grants  to 
some  helpless  old  man  or  woman  or  some 
blind  or  crippled  person  during  the  Na- 
tion's worst  Inflationary  period?  I  do  not 
think  that  any  Member  of  this  or  the 
other  body  would  cofisclously  desire  such 
a  cruel,  unfeeling  result. 

The  next  three  provisions  provide  for 
a  comprehensive  post-January  1974 
maintenance  of  effort.  The  first  such  pro- 
vision, section  2(b)  (1)  (1)  (1),  provides 
that  the  Federal  benefit  levels — presently 
$140  and  $210  for  individuals  and  couples, 
respectively — shall  be  automatically  in- 
creased in  the  future  by  the  same  per- 
centage of  any  Increases  in  title  n  social 
security  benefits.  Thus,  the  recently  en- 
acted automatic  mechanism  designed  to 
provide  for  inflation  adjustments  in  title 
II  would  be  Incorporated  into  the  title 
XVI  program.  Such  a  provision  would 
fulfill  the  Presidents  request  expressed 
in  his  budget  message  to  Congress  on 
February  4,  1974.  He  then  said: 

I  propose  •  •  •  automatic  cost  of  Uvlng 
Increases  for  the  aged,  blind  and  disabled 
beneficiaries  of  the  Supplemental  Security 
Income  program. 

My  provision  will  fulfill  this  request. 

The  next  section  of  my  bill,  section  2 
(b)(l)(l)(2)  is  a  closely  parallel  provi- 
sion. It  requires  a  similar  periodic  Incre- 
ment in  the  "mandatory  supplemental" 
benefits  provided  by  section  212  of  Public 
Law  93-66  which  sought  to  prevent  ac- 
tual cutbacks  to  pre-January  1974  recip- 
ients. To  maintain  the  spirit  of  that  pro- 
vision, we  must  provide  for  inflationary 
adjustments  to  that  commitment;  my 
bill  will  keep  that  commitment  from 
backtracking. 

The  final  link  in  this  chain  Is  in  sec- 
tion 2(b)(2)  of  my  bill.  It  provides  for 
post-January  1974.  infiationary  adjust- 
ments in  the  levels  of  optional  State  sup- 
plementation. It  does  so  by  adding  the 
absolute  amount  of  the  Increases  in  the 
Federal  SSI  benefit  levels  to  a  State's 
section  401  "adjusted  payment  level" — 
sometimes  called  the  hold -harmless 
level.  This  permits  the  States  to  main- 
tain their  levels  of  effort  after  January 
1974.  The  section  also  provides  a  strong 
encouragement  to  pass  these  Federal  in- 
creases fully  onto  recipients  by  condi- 
tioning Federal  payments  under  title 
XIX  upon  the  State's  willingness  ac- 
tually to  pass  these  benefits  on  to  recip- 
ients. Presently,  such  "Increases"  to  re- 
cipients in  States  with  supplemenal  ben- 
efit levels  In  excess  of  the  Federal  mini- 
minns  are  most  likely  to  result  in  inaction 
by  the  States.  Such  inaction  results  in 
a  decrease  In  a  State's  supplemental 
costs,  that  is,  a  reduction,  not  a  mainte- 
nance of  effort.  The  best  way  to  show 
this  Is  graphically. 

In  the  pre-January  1974  condition  of 
things,  the  State's  monthly  fiscal  share 
Is  170  mulUpUed  by  the  caseload.  On 


Januarj'  1,  1974,  the  Federal  benefit  level 
went  up  $10.  Because  of  present  law,  the 
State  remains  idle  and  reduces  its 
monthly  costs  to  $60  multiplied  by  the 
caseload.  Similarly,  on  July  1,  1974,  the 
$C  Federal  benefit  increase  further  re- 
duces State  costs.  While  present  law  is 
intended  to  benefit  recipients  by  at  least 
allowing  them  tq,  keep  pace  with  infla- 
tion, it  creates  the  very  strong  likeli- 
hood of  a  reduction  of  effort  by  a  State. 
My  bill  will,  over  time,  maintain  a  State's 
level  of  effort  at  the  fixed  level— $70 — 
oi  pre-January  1,  1974.  If  we  like  the 
President  conclude  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  at  the  very  least 
maintain  its  level  of  effort  in  SSI,  it  Is 
not  too  much  to  require  the  States  to  do 
likewise. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  this 
last  provision  in  my  bill  will  not  Insure 
a  full  Inflationary  adjustment  for  SSI 
recipients  in  States  which  supplement  the 
Federal  payment.  For  example,  if  the 
change  in  Consumer  Price  Index  from 
July  1974  to  July  1975.  Ie  5  percent- 
should  we  be  so  lucky — the  Federal  bene- 
fit will  Incresise  $7  to  $153.  In  a  State 
which  had  a  supplemental  level  of  $200. 
an  increase  to  $210 — 5  p>ercent  of  $200  is 
$10 — would  be  necessary  to  keep  recipi- 
ents from  backsUding.  However,  my  bill 
would  require  only  an  Increase  to  $207. 
The  State  would  be  left  with  the  free 
choice  of  adjusting  its  $54  supplement  by 
5  percent  or  $3. 

Section  4  of  my  bill  Is  a  simple  pro- 
vision designed  to  deal  with  the  delay 
inherent  in  making  determinations  of 
disability.  It  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  reimburse  any  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment which  makes  any  home  relief, 
sometimes  called  general  assistance  pay- 
ments to  a  disability  applicant  during  the 
period  of  time  that  the  apphcation  is 
being  processed.  It  further  provides  that 
the  Secretary  shall  consider  those  pay- 
ments to  an  applicant  as  Income  and 
reduce  the  initial  payment  by  a  like 
amoimt. 

For  example,  a  person  who  applies  on 
July  1,  1974,  and  who  is  determined  eli- 
gible on  September  1,  1974,  will  receive 
benefits  from  the  date  of  application, 
July  1,  1974.  Back  benefits  will  be  $292. 
2  times  $146.  My  bUl  provides  that  if  the 
person  received,  say.  $100  per  month  in 
home  relief,  that  person's  back  bene- 
fits should  be  reduced  to  $92 — $292 
minus  $200— and  the  $200  recovery 
should  be  paid  over  to  the  State  or  local 
government  that  paid  the  home  relief. 
Thus,  it  can  be  seen  that  this  provision 
will  not  have  any  cost  consequences 
whatsoever.  All  it  does  is  Induce  the 
States  and  counties  to  help  us  by  en- 
couraging the  provision  of  home  relief  to 
our  applicants  during  the  period  of  ap- 
plication. 

Sections  5  and  6  are  closely  related 
provisions  designed  to  improve  upon  the 
statutory  provisions  relating  to  repre- 
sentative payees.  Section  1631(a)(2)  of 
the  act  now  imposes  an  inflexible  re- 
quirement that  any  disabled  recipients 
who,  in  addition  to  other  infirmities, 
may  tdso  suffer  from  alcoholism  or  drug 
addiction  must  have  his  SSI  payments 
made  to  a  third  person — called  a  repre- 
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sentative  payee.  That  person  wiU  then 
manage  the  recipient's  grant  and  insxu-e 
that  landlords,  grocers,  et  cetera  are 
paid. 

My  amendment  to  this  provision  would 
allow  the  Secretary  to  lift  this  require- 
ment when  such  a  recipient  is  receiving 
rehabilitation  treatment  and  when  the 
chief  medical  officer  of  the  treatment 
facility  certifies  in  writing  that  direct 
payment  to  the  recipient  would  have 
therapeutic  value  to  him  or  her;  and  that 
the  medical  officer  certifies  that  there  is 
a  substantial  reason  to  believe  that  the 
recipient  would  not  misuse  or  improperly 
spend  his  or  her  SSI  payment.  Such  au- 
thority is  necessary  to  assist  rehabilita- 
tion facilities  in  achieving  full  rehabili- 
tation of  their  patients. 

During  the  course  of  treatment,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  increased  personal  re- 
sponsibility to  the  patient,  under  super- 
vised and  controlled  conditions,  to  in- 
sure personal  growth.  Our  present  in- 
flexible rule  now  serves  only  to  frustrate 
the  laudable  goals  of  rehabilitation  that 
we  seek  to  achieve  by  imposing  the  re- 
quirement that  such  a  recipient  accept 
rehabilitation  treatment.  My  amendment 
allows  a  responsible  medical  officer  to 
make  the  decision  about  each  individuals 
ability  to  shoulder  the  responsibility  of 
handling  his  or  her  funds. 

Section  6  clarifies  an  important  aspect 
of  SSI  recipients'  appeal  rights  with  re- 
gard to  representative  payee  situations. 
Although  the  Secretary  is  imder  no  com- 
pulsion to  do  so,  he  has  adopted  regula- 
tions which  deny  recipients  the  right  to 
challenge  the  Secretary's  choice  of  a 
representative  payee.  When  we  deprive  a 
person  of  the  right  to  manage  his  or  her 
own  affairs,  we  should  recognize  that  we 
are  treading  upon  very  sensitive  and  im- 
portant rights  of  personal  freedom.  An 
affected  recipient  may  grudgingly  accept 
this  deprivation  if  someone  other  than 
the  person  chosen  by  the  Secretary  Is 
the  representative  payee.  Now,  because  of 
the  Secretary's  regulations,  the  Secre- 
tary's choice  cannot  be  questioned.  Such 
dictatorial  power  should  not  exist  in  such 
a  sensitive  area  of  personal  freedom. 

Section  7  provides  for  an  important 
omission  from  present  law.  Presently, 
there  is  absolutely  no  period  of  time 
within  which  HEW  must  act  upon  an  ap- 
plication. As  far  as  the  law  is  concerned, 
HEW  can  take  6  months,  or  even  6  years, 
to  act.  HEW's  practice  up  to  now  has 
been  shocking.  From  July  1,  1973,  when 
it  began  accepting  applications,  to 
April  4,  1974,  1,333,000  applications  were 
*  taken.  Of  those,  79,000  were  denied  and 
200,000  have  been  put  on  payment  status. 
The  remaining  1,050,000  are  doing  just 
that,  remaining. 

Precisely  because  most  applicants  have 
no  other  means  by  which  to  live,  we  had, 
from  1950,  imposed  a  "promptness"  re- 
quirement on  the  States  under  the  for- 
mer grant-in-aid  programs. 

We  required  the  States  to  action  all 
applications  within  30  days,  except  for 
disability  claims  which  were  allowed  60 
days.  We  should  require  no  less  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration.  Surely, 
in  light  of  Its  more  sophisticated  man- 
agerial   techniques,    including    highly 


sophisticated  computer  equipment,  It 
should  be  able  to  act  more  swiftly  than 
the  States.  For  years  prior  to  enactment 
of  H.R.  1,  HEW  Secretaries,  Presidential 
counselors,  and  the  President  himself 
constantly  reminded  us  of  the  wisdom, 
necessity,  and  cost  savings  of  a  uniform 
nationally  administered  system.  If  they 
did  not  intend  a  cruel  hoax,  they  cer- 
tainly can  live  with  the  time  limits  that 
the  States  learned  to  live  with. 

Section  8  of  my  bill,  I  believe,  fairly 
resolves  the  issue  of  food  stamp  eligi- 
bility of  SSI  recipients  which  has  so 
engaged  us  for  the  past  18  months.  Dur- 
ing that  time,  we  have  changed  the  law 
three  times,  and  because  of  the  third 
change  in  Public  Law  93-233,  section  8, 
we  must  act  again  before  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year.  What  I  propose  is  that  we 
make  permanent  the  State  option  of 
cashout  or  food  stamps  embodied  in 
Public  Law  93-233,  section  8.  However,  I 
believe  two  minor  oversights  must  be 
corrected. 

First,  the  cashout  amount  in  section 
401  of  H.R.  1  is  fixed  in  time  back  in 
January  1972.  It  is  the  bonus  value  of 
food  stamps  on  that  date.  Because  the 
bonus  values  are  changing  due  to  infia- 
tion,  we  should  provide  for  such  changes. 
Otherwise,  recipients  in  those  States 
which  have  chosen  to  retain  food  stamp 
eligibility  will  get  increasingly  larger 
benefits  while  those  who  opted  for  the 
cashout  will  be  locked  into  the  bonus 
value  of  the  food  stamp  program  of 
January  1972. 

The  second  food  stamp  omission  which 
my  bill  seeks  to  resolve  relates  to  those 
States  which  have  chosen  to  cashout 
food  stamps.  Because  of  the  complicated 
mathematical  changes  brought  about  by 
conversion  from  the  old  State  programs, 
which  had  highly  individualized  "special 
needs"  grant  provisions,  to  the  new  "flat 
grant"  concept  in  SSI,  conversion  from 
the  old  to  the  new  programs  would  have 
meant  grant  reductions  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  throughout  the 
country. 

Through  the  leadership  of  Chairmen 
Mills  and  Long,  Congress  passed  the 
"mandatory  supplementation"  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  93-66.  This  required 
that  no  Individual's  grant  could  be  cut 
if  it  fell  on  the  high  side  of  the  averaging 
process.  However,  we  failed  to  realize 
that  even  if  the  grant  levels  were  stabil- 
ized, an  individual  who  also  participated 
in  the  food  stamp  program  could  suffer 
a  reduction  in  total  purchasing  power  if 
his  or  her  State  chose  to  cashout  food 
stamps. 

For  example,  the  flat  grant  level,  in- 
cluding the  food  stamp  cashout,  in  New 
York  is  $207.  For  any  person  who  re- 
ceived a  cash  grant  of  $197,  or  less,  and 
also  participated  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, thus  obtaining  $10  in  bonus  value, 
the  conversion  to  a  flat  grant  and  a  cash- 
out  did  not  bring  about  a  reduction  in 
purchasing  power.  But,  many,  many  of 
New  York's  poor,  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled received  grants  of  $207  and  above 
because  of  their  peculiarly  high  "special 
needs."  Public  Law  93-«6  meant  that 
only  the  cash  grant  would  be  main- 
tained. But,  if  that  person  also  benefited 


from  the  food  stamp  program,  there  was 
no  requirement  that  the  bonus  value 
which  that  person  lost  be  added  to  the 
mandatory  supplemental  payment.  That 
is  what  my  bill  proposes  in  section  8  <  g ) . 
Such  a  provision  is  of  absolute  necessity 
if  we  are  to  fulfill  our  intended  promise 
that  no  recipient  would  be  worse  off  be- 
cause of  the  new  SSI  program. 

Section  9  of  my  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 1614(b)  of  the  act  to  provide  that 
the  fact  of  the  continued  existence  of  a 
marital  relationship  be  determined  in  re- 
lationship to  the  facts  of  the  particular 
case.  Presently,  the  statute  conclusively 
presumes  that  a  couple  who  have  de- 
cided to  sever  their  marital  relationship 
are  still  living  together.  When  they  are 
living  together,  they  each  get  a  check  for 
50  percent  of  a  couple's  grant.  Under 
present  levels,  each  gets  $105.  This  level 
is  25  percent  less  than  the  combined 
grants  for  two  individuals.  We  have  es- 
tablished that  lower  couple's  level  on  the 
very  understandable  desire  to,  as  the 
Ways   and  Means  Committee  put  it — 

Take  account  of  the  fact  that  two  people 
hving  together  can  live  more  economically 
than  they  would  If  they  each  lived  alone. 
(H.  Rpt.  No.  92-231,  page  150.) 

The  gross  unfairness  of  section  1614 
<b»  is  that  each  member  of  an  actually 
separated  couple  continues  to  receive 
only  half  of  a  couple's  grant,  $105,  in- 
stead of  an  individual's  grant,  $140,  for 
a  full  6  months  from  the  date  of 
separation. 

For  6  months,  each  must  live  on  25 
percent  less  than  a  single  individual  yet 
his  needs  are  the  same  as  that  single  in- 
dividual. I  suspect  that  the  provision  got 
into  the  law  at  the  request  of  HEW. 
Such  an  automatic  rule  which,  in  effect, 
says  that  a  couple  is  not  really  separated 
until  they  have  been  apart  for  at  least  6 
months  makes  it  much  easier  for  bureau- 
crats to  perform  their  job.  With  it,  they 
do  not  have  to  make  an  individual  de- 
termination of  the  likelihood  of  the  per- 
manence of  the  separation. 

But  such  conclusive  presumptions 
which  preclude  affected  individuals 
from  providing  rebuttal  evidence,  no 
matter  how  convincing,  and  thus  over- 
coming their  consequences,  have  been 
struck  down  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
as  a  denial  of  due  process  of  law  for  over 
50  years.  The  latest  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  expression  of  disfavor  was  con- 
tained in  USDA  versus  Murray  (413  U.S. 
508  (1973)).  We  should  recognize  that 
we,  as  well  as  the  Supreme  Court,  have  a 
duty  to  insure  that  our  legislation  is  not 
constitutionally  defective.  We  should  en- 
act section  9  of  my  bill  before  it  becomes 
necessary  for  the  Court  to  assume  that 
burden. 

Section  10  of  my  bill  seeks  to  clarify 
an  important  aspect  of  SSI  recipients' 
appeals  rights.  Presently,  section  1631 
(c)  (3)  provides  for  judicial  review  of  the 
Secretary's  decisions  in  the  administra- 
tive appeals  process,  "except  that  the  de- 
termination of  the  Secretary  after  such 
hearing  as  to  any  fact  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive  and  not  subject  to  review  by 
any  court."  Presently,  the  Administra- 
tive Procediu-e  Act,  which  applies  to  such 
review,  requires  that  "there  be  substan- 
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tial  evidence  to  support  a  finding  of  fact 
of  any  administrative  agency." 

No  court  can  make  a  finding  contrary 
to  an  administrator  for  when  we  lodge 
the  responsibility  to  make  findings  of 
fact  in  the  administrator,  we  do  not  ex- 
pect that  courts  will  disturb  those  find- 
ings unless,  under  the  time-honored  re- 
sponsibility of  the  judicial  branch  to  in- 
sure that  arbitrary  decisions  are  not 
made  by  administrative  agencies,  a 
court  determines  that  a  finding  is  not 
supported  by  evidence  in  the  record. 
Otherwise,  the  courts  would  be  powerless 
to  insist  that  administrators  act  not  upon 
whim  but  upon  the  basis  of  evidence. 
This  would  be  a  fundamental  denial  of 
the  fifth  amendment  right  to  due  process 
of  law. 

In  Schware  v.  Board  of  Bar  Exam- 
iners, 353  U.S.  232,  239  (1953).  the  Court 
unanimously  overturned  the  decision  of 
State  officials  denying  a  lawyer  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  where  there  was  no  sub- 
stantial evidence  to  support  the  admin- 
istrative finding  as  to  "good  moral  char- 
acter." Mr.  Justice  Black,  speaking  for 
the  Court,  said: 

Even  In  applying  permissible  standards, 
officers  of  a  State  cannot  exclude  an  appli- 
cant when  there  Is  no  (evidentiary]  basis 
for  their  finding  that  be  falls  to  meet  these 
standards.  .  .  . 

Justice  Black  concluded  that — 
Because  there  was  no  evidence  In  the  rec- 
ord which  rationally  Justifies  a  finding  that 
Schware  was  morally  unfit  to  practice  law 
.  .  .  the  State  of  New  Mexico  deprived  (him] 
of  due  process.  .  .  .  353  U.S.  at  246-47. 

To  allow  the  Secretary  to  make  find- 
ings of  fact,  and  then  to  completely 
preclude  the  courts  from  determining 
whether  there  was  some  evidence  to  sup- 
port that  finding,  is  a  license  for  admin- 
istrative arbitrariness.  Prof.  Raoul  Ber- 
ger,  just  a  few  years  ago.  wrote  five  law 
review  articles  on  the  subject.  In  one  of 
those  articles  "Administrative  Arbitrari- 
ness and  Judicial  Review,"  65  Columbia 
Law  Review  55,  72-73  (1965),  he  said: 

Among  the  attributes  of  law  upon  which 
freedom  Is  dependent  .  .  .  are  the  restrictions 
It  places  on  the  discretion  of  authority.  Prom 
Caesar  to  Napoleon  to  Hitler,  disaster  fol- 
lowed when  that  lesson  was  Ignored.  Vague 
as  the  contours  of  the  broadest  delegation 
may  be,  the  delegation  cannot  be  boundless. 
To  foreclose  review  Is  to  make  possible  the 
exercise  of  boundless  power  ...  an  attempt 
to  limit  such  review  would  be-  unconstitu- 
tional. 

Particularly  in  these  days  of  growing 
disrespect  for  authority,  indeed  for  Con- 
gress as  well,  we  should  not  tell  those  mil- 
lions of  helpless  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled that  we  have  denied  them  the  right 
to  have  the  courts  performing  their  basic 
role  of  checking  and  balancing  execu- 
tive excesses.  This  is  hardly  the  time  for 
Congress  to  remove  that  crucial  safe- 
guard against  abuses  of  power  by  the 
executive  branch. 

Sections  11  to  15  of  my  bill  contain  five 
more  important  SSI  amendments.  These 
amendments  were  first  proposed  by  Sen- 
ator Cranston  during  the  Senate  debate 
on  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1»73,  H.R.  3153.  That  bill  has  been  In  con- 
ference for  several  months  now  and  it 


is  imclear  whether  an  agreement  can  be 
reached  because  of  controversies  sur- 
roimding  numerous  other  provisions.  I 
believe  there  is  no  disagreement  over  the 
value  and  necessity  of  Senator  Cran- 
ston's amendments.  I  have  included 
them  in  my  bill  to  give  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  full  House  an 
opportunity  to  voice  approval  as  well  as 
to  provide  another  legislative  vehicle 
should  H.R.  3153  falter.  Rather  than  at- 
tempting to  paraphrase  Senator  Cran- 
ston's lucid  and  eloquent  explanation  of 
his  proposals,  I  would  refer  my  colleagues 
to  his  discussion  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  119,  part  30,  pages  38916- 
18. 


DOES  THE  CONSTITUTION  REQUIRE 
HIGH  CRIMES  OR  MISDEMEANORS 
FOR  IMPEACHMENT? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  9,  in 
the  course  of  the  televised  portion  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee's  impeacJi- 
ment  inquiry,  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member,  Mr.  Hutchinson  of 
Michigan,  said : 

"The  Constitution  itself  limits  the 
scope  of  impeachment  of  a  President  to 
treason,  bribery  or  other  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors." 

Three  days  later,  on  "Face  the  Nation," 
Mr.  J.  Fred  Buzhardt,  Special  Counsel  to 
the  President,  made  a  statement  to  the 
same  effect : 

.  .  .  the  House  Impeachment  inquiry  is 
looking  into  the  question  of  whether  the 
President  has  committed  treason,  bribery  or 
other  high  crimes  of  misdemeanors. 

The  premise  these  gentlemen  share, 
that  the  offenses  they  list  are  the  only 
ones  for  which  the  Constitution  author- 
izes impeachment,  seems  to  have  at- 
tained general  acceptance.  Yet  all  the 
constitutional  provision  referring  to 
these  offenses  says  is  that  a  civil  officer 
of  the  United  States  found  in  an  im- 
peachment proceeding  to  have  commit- 
ted any  of  them  must  be  removed.  The 
rest  of  the  Constitution,  as  well  as  the 
English  and  American  history  of  im- 
peachment suggest  that  there  may  be 
removal  for  other  offenses. 

Prof.  Max  Isenbergh  of  the  University 
of  Maryland  Law  School  and  his  son 
Joseph,  .a^udent  at  Yale  Law  School, 
have  prepSfed  a  memorandum  on  the 
thesis  that  the  Constitution  does  not  re- 
quire treason,  bribery,  or  some  other  high 
crime  or  misdeameanor  for  an  impeach- 
ment. Since  the  outcome  of  the  proceed- 
ings imder  way  in  the  House,  as  weU  as 
the  possibility  of  further  proceedings  in 
the  Senate,  may  turn  on  this  question,  I 
append  their  memorandum. 

The  President's  lawyers,  the  staff  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Conmilttee,  and  others  who 
have  spoken  on  the  subject  do  not  agree  on 
what  a  high  crime  or  misdemeanor  Is,  but 
they  all  agree  that  without  one  there  cannot 
be  an  impeachment  conforming  with  the 
Constitution.  Article  n.  Section  4,  on  which 
they  rely  for  this  common  starting  point, 
provides  that — 


"Tlie  President,  Vice  President  and  all  civil 
Officers  of  the  United  States  shall  be  removed 
from  Office  on  Impeachment  for,  and  Con- 
viction of.  Treason,  Bribery,  or  other  high 
Crimes  and  Misdemeanors." 

Remembering  that  the  Constitution  uses 
"shall"  sparingly,  always  in  the  sense  of 
"Shalt"  in  the  Ten  Commandments,  one  won- 
ders why  a  Constitutional  command  to  re- 
move public  officers,  the  President  among 
them,  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
should  be  read  as  a  definition  of  the  whole 
range  of  impeachable  offenses.  That  the 
President  must  be  removed  for  a  stated 
kind  of  misconduct  does  not  preclude  the 
existence  of  other  kinds  of  misconduct  for 
which  he  may  be  removed  or  for  which  a 
penalty  different  from  removal  may  be 
imposed. 

The  hypothesis  of  Impeachable  offenses 
other  than  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  is 
not  only  compatible  with  the  words  of  Article 
11,  Section  4,  taken  at  face  value,  but  is  also 
affirmatively  supported  elsewhere  in  the  Con- 
stitution. Article  I,  putting  first  things  first 
in  a  democracy,  provides  for  the  Congress 
and  grants  it  Its  powers.  The  powers  of  im- 
peachment it  distributes  as  they  had  been 
distributed  In  the  model  the  draftsmen  knew 
best,  the  British  Parliament,  giving  the  ac- 
cusatory power  (which  had  belonged  to  Com- 
mons) to  the  House  and  the  Judging  power 
(which  had  belonged  to  Lords)  to  the  Senate: 

"The  House  of  Representatives  .  .  .  shall 
have  the  sole  Power  of  Impeachment."  (Sec- 
tion 2.)  "The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole 
Power  to  try  all  Impeachments."  (Section  3.) 

When  the  Constitution,  hanunered  out  as 
it  was  by  the  best  lawyers  this  country  had. 
uses  the  word  "impeachment"  in  a  familiar 
context  without  explanation  or  qualification, 
how  else  should  one  read  it  but  in  its  estab- 
lished sense?  The  evidence  is  strong  that 
the  established  sense  In  1787  and  for  at  least 
a  century  and  a  half  before  then  compre- 
hended imjjeachment  for  a  broader  range  of 
misconduct  than  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors. 

Supporting  historical  precedents  are  too 
plentiful  to  catalogue  here,  but  the  fol- 
lowing small  sample  will  give  an  Idea  of  their 
power.  In  1626,  the  House  of  Commons  issued 
articles  of  Impeachment  against  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  founded  upon  allegations 
that,  although  young  and  undeserving,  be 
had  deprived  more  experienced  and  deserv- 
ing candidates  of  offices  by  procuring  them 
for  himself.  In  1680,  Edward  Seymour, 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  was  Impeached  for  ap- 
plying funds  to  public  ptupoees  other  than 
those  for  which  they  had  been  appropriated. 
In  1710,  Mr.  Henry  SachevereU,  a  minister 
of  the  Established  Church,  was  impeached 
and  convicted  for  preaching  that  "her  Majes- 
ty's administration,  both  in  ecclesiastical  smd 
civil  affairs,  tends  to  the  destruction  of  the 
constitution.''  And  Howell's  State  Trials 
gives  accounts  of  at  least  five  other  similar 
Impeachments  in  England  during  the  same 
span  of  years. 

Blackstone.  by  1787  a  towering  authority 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  neatly  revealed 
his  stand  on  the  question.  In  Book  Four 
(which,  incidentally,  he  describes  as  treat- 
ing of  "public  wrongs,  or  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors") of  his  Commentaries,  he  says 
(pages  256-257  of  the  original  edition,  1769) 
of  the  practice  in  England  since  the  four- 
teenth century:  "A  commoner  can  ...  be 
impeached  .  .  .  only  for  high  misdemeanors : 
a  peer  may  be  impeached  for  any  crime." 
In  his  view,  then,  for  peers  at  least — and 
more  than  half  of  the  eighty  or  so  impeached 
in  England  before  1787  were  peers — "high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors"  did  not  define 
Impeachable  offenses. 

We  have  found  references  to  only  three 
Impeachments  in  the  American  colonies  and 
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states  before  1787,  all  inconsequential  for 
present  purposes,  but  Poore's  Federal  and 
State  CoTUtitutiOTis,  Colonial  Charters  re- 
veals that  the  constitutions  of  nine  of  the 
thirteen  original  states  provided  for  Im- 
peacbment  and  defined  impeachable  offenses 
with  one  or  another  of  the  following  formu- 
lae: "maladministration,"  "maladministra- 
tion, corruption,  or  other  means  by  which 
the  safety  of  the  State  shall  be  endan- 
gered," "misbehavior/'  "maladministra- 
tion or  corruption,"  "mal  and  corrupt  con- 
duct in  .  .  .  office,"  "mis-conduct  and  mal- 
administration in    .  .  .  office." 

If  we  now  return  to  the  Constitutional  text, 
bearing  in  mind  such  a  prior  history  as  well 
as  the  Founding  Fathers'  reputation  for  good 
sense,  the  reading  here  suggested  commends 
Itself  still  more.  What  would  be  more  nat- 
ural for  responsible  draftsmen  of  the  1780's, 
aware  that  impeachment  in  England  and  the 
United  States  comprehended  both  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  and  other  miscon- 
duct, than  to  want  to  Invest  the  legislature  of 
their  own  new  nation  with  an  equally  com- 
prehensive power,  and  to  seek  to  achieve  this 
desire  by  using  plain  words  in  their  estab- 
lished sense?  And  what  would  be  less  nat- 
ural, if  on  the  contrary  they  had  wanted  to 
restrict  the  Congress  to  a  narrower  power  of 
Impeachment,  than  to  omit  such  a  restric- 
tion from  the  initial  grant  of  pKJwer  and  put 
It  in  obliquely  in  a  later  Article  couched  In 
terms  of  mandatory  removal? 

That  the  impeachment  provided  for  In  the 
Constitution  extended  to  other  misconduct 
than  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  was 
surely  the  understanding  abroad  during  the 
f>erlod  of  ratification  and  Immediately  after- 
wards. Alexander  Hamilton,  for  example,  re- 
ferred in  Federalist  Paper  Number  65  to  the 
Senate's  Jurisdiction  in  impeachment  as  com- 
prehending "those  offenses  which  proceed 
from  the  misconduct  of  public  men";  and  In 
the  debates  on  Executive  Departments  in  the 
first  Congress  of  1789,  James  Madison  said 
on  one  occasion  that  "the  President  (would 
be)  subject  ...  to  Impeachment  himself,  if 
he  .  .  .  neglects  to  superintend  (his  subordi- 
nates'] conduct,"  and  on  another  that  "the 
President  .  .  .  wUl  be  impeachable  by  this 
House  before  the  Senate  for  such  an  rft  of 
maladministration  (as)  wanton  removal  of 
meritorious  officers."  (1  Annals  of  Congress 
387  and  517.) 

Elliot's  Debates  in  the  Several  State  Con- 
ventiOTU  on  the  Adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution supplies  cc^lous  evidence  that  the 
same  understanding  was  dominant  (but  not 
unanimous)  among  the  diverse  and  far-flung 
critics  whose  examination  the  Constitution 
had  to  pass  to  come  into  effect.  Elliot  reports 
proceedings  in  Massachusetts.  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  In  which 
the  Constitutional  provisions  on  impeach- 
ment are  referred  to  as  comprehending  the 
following:  "behaving  amiss  or  betraying  pub- 
lic trust,"  "abxise  of  public  trust,"  "conduct 
inviting  suspicion."  "malconduct,"  "mal-ad- 
mlnlstratlon,"  and  "misbehaviour."  2d  Ed. 
1836.  Vol.  2,  pp.  45,  168-169,  Vol.  3,  pp.  17,  201, 
Vol.  4,  pp.  114,  124-125. 

One  may  wonder  why  a  reading  of  the 
Constitution  which  takes  the  words  for  Just 
what  they  say,  which  made  good  sense  In 
1787  and  makes  It  now,  and  which  is  sup- 
ported by  past  history  and  contemporaneous 
understanding,  has  not  come  into  promi- 
nence In  the  current  controversy.  Perhaps  It 
Is  because  of  the  popular  confusion  of  "Im- 
peach" with  "remove",  as  in  the  "Impeach 
Earl  Warren"  bumper  stickers  of  a  decade 
ago,  and  Its  subliminal  influence  on  those  of 
us  who  consciously  know  better.  But  specu- 
lation on  that  is  not  the  business  at  hand. 
What  we  must  do  to  complete  the  textual 
defense  of  the  thesis  here  advanced  is  exam- 
ine the  few  other  sentences  in  the  Constitu- 


tion pertaining  to  Impeachment,  all  In  the 
last  two  paragraphs  of  Article  I,  Section  3,  for 
whatever  light  they  may  yield. 

Most  of  them  are  Irrelevant  to  our  Inquiry. 
The  procedural  provisions — that  the  Senate 
"shall  be  on  Oath  or  Affirmation";  that 
"When  the  President  ...  Is  tried,  the  Chief 
Justice  shall  preside";  and  that  conviction 
shall  require  "the  Concurrence  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Members  present" — are  as  well  suited 
to  a  narrower  as  to  a  broader  range  of  im- 
peachable offenses.  And  so  Is  the  provision 
that  "the  Party  convicted  shall  nevertheless 
be  liable  and  subject  to  Indictment,  Trial, 
Judgment,  and  Punishment  according  to 
Law." 

The  only  other  Constitutional  words  on 
impeachment  left  to  consider  are  these: 

"Judgment  In  Case  of.  Impeachment  shall 
not  extend  further  than  to  removal  from 
Office  and  disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy 
any  Office  of  honor.  Trust  or  Profit  under  the 
United  States." 

This  provision  does  bear  upon  the  range 
of  Impeachable  offenses,  in  two  fundamental 
ways. 

First,  It  shows  that  when  the  draftsmen 
wanted  to  depart  from  English  precedents, 
they  knew  how  to  do  it.  Thus,  aware  as  they 
certainly  were  that  the  House  of  Lords  had 
handed  down  Judgments  In  cases  of  Im- 
peachment ranging  from  censure  to  hanging, 
drawing,  and  quartering,  and  evidently  not 
wanting  the  Senate's  prerogatives  to  extend 
that  far,  they  simply  put  in  a  limit  at  the 
harsher  extreme,  where  there  had  been  none 
in  England.  It  Is  not  believable  that  If  they 
had  also  wanted  to  provide  for  a  narrower 
range  of  Impeachable  offenses  than  had  been 
established  In  England,  they  would  have 
refrained  as  they  did  from  adding  a  similar 
limitation  when,  in  the  same  Article,  they 
granted  to  Congress  the  very  powers  of  im- 
peachment exercised  in  England  by  the 
Parliament. 

Second,  the  phrase  "Judgment  . .  .  shall  not 
extend  further  than  to  removal  from  Of- 
fice" plainly  countenances  that  Judgment 
can  extend  less  far.  This  hardly  reslstable 
corollary  reinforces  our  contention  that 
"shall  be  removed"  as  used  In  Article  11,  Sec- 
tion 4,  means  what  it  says  and  nothing  else, 
and  that  "high  crimes  and  misdemeanors" 
as  there  used  merely  defines  the  conduct 
which  calls  for  mandatory  removal.  Article 

I  having  made  removal  and  disqualification 
the  furthest  Judgment  can  ever  go.  It  would 
be  unreasonable,  even  if  the  words  of  Article 

II  admitted  the  possibility  more  than  they 
do,  to  read  the  command  that  one  of  the 
extreme  Judgments  be  Imposed  for  certain 
Impeachable  offenses  as  a  comprehensive 
definition  of  all  of  them. 

Besides  syntax,  inference  from  the  rest  of 
the  Constitution,  and  history,  there  is  an- 
other reason  for  taking  Article  11,  Section  4, 
at  face  value:  the  plain  wisdom  of  making 
removal  mandatory  for  the  offenses  specified 
and  merely  permitting  it  for  other  impeach- 
able offenses.  If  this  wisdom  is  not  Imme- 
diately apparent  to  lawyers  of  1974,  It  Is  be- 
cause they  are  not  sensitive,  as  any  lawyer 
of  1787  would  have  been,  to  the  significance 
of  "high,"  which  the  grammatical  construc- 
tion of  Article  n.  Section  4,  requires  to  be 
taken  as  a  modifier  of  all  the  offenses  named 
there.  Blackstone  and  ecu-Uer  authorities 
make  It  clear  that  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  a  high  crime  or  misdemeanor,  serious  as  it 
always  Is,  Is  not  seriousness,  but  aim — aim 
against  the  sovereign  or  his  government,  the 
highest  powers  of  the  state.  With  the  per- 
ception that  Article  11,  Section  4,  naturally 
read,  singles  out  public  officers  found  guilty 
of  lese-majesty  for  mandatory  removal,  leav- 
ing to  the  Senate's  discretion  removal  of  pub- 
lic officers  whose  misconduct  strikes  lower, 
one  may  feel  less  Impelled  toward  a  strained 


reading  of  the  clause  which  erases  this  sen- 
sible distinction  and  treats  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  as  a  definition  of  the  whole 
range  of  Impeachable  offenses. 

In  1876,  In  the  course  of  the  impeachment 
trial  In  the  Senate  of  William  Belknap,  for- 
mer Secretary  of  War  (who.  Incidentally, 
having  resigned  before  the  proceedings  began, 
was  necessarily  being  put  In  Jeopardy  of  a 
sanction  other  than  removal ) ,  at  least  nine 
Senators — Edmunds  of  Vermont,  Whyte  of 
Maryland,  Wright  of  Iowa,  Mitchell  of  Ore- 
gon, Morrill  of  Vermont,  Booth  of  California, 
Norwood  of  Georgia,  Stevenson  of  Kentucky. 
and  Key  of  Tennessee — expressly  described 
Article  II.  Section  4,  as  a  provision  for  man- 
datory removal  and  not  a  definition  of  im- 
peachable offenses.  Senator  Key's  declaration. 
In  particular.  Is  a  full  statement  of  the  cen- 
tral argument  we  have  made  here; 

••(Article  II,  Section  4,]  says  that  If  the 
President,  Vice-President,  or  any  other  civil 
officer  of  the  United  States  shall  be  convicted 
on  impeachment  for  treason,  bribery,  or  oth- 
er high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  he  shall  be 
removed  from  office.  ...  It  does  not  say 
that  only  trettson,  bribery,  and  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors  shall  be  impeachable  of- 
fenses. We  can  all  see  how  a  case  might  hap- 
pen which  would  demand  the  removal  of  a 
public  officer  who  had  been  guilty  of  no  such 
offense.  Suppose  a  President,  by  Injury,  dis- 
ease, or  other  cause,  should  become  Imbecile 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  him  Incom- 
petent to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  high 
office — sxippose  he  should  Insist  on  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  functions  of  the  office  to  which 
he  had  been  chosen,  believing  himself  fully 
qualified  to  discharge  them,  how  should  we 
get  rid  of  him?  He  cannot  be  said  to  be 
guilty  of  treason,  of  bribery,  or  of  high 
crimes  or  misdemeanors,  for  these  are  all 
criminal  offenses,  and  an  evil  intent  is  a 
necessary  Ingredient  of  the  charge,  and  there 
Is  with  him  no  such  intent." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  Constitution  does  not  undertake  to 
define  the  nature  and  form  of  impeachment, 
or  its  scope  and  boundaries.  It  treats  of  the 
whole  subject  as  of  a  matter  which  Is  al- 
ready defined,  bounded,  and  understood.  I 
think  the  House  of  Representatives  may  im- 
peach for  other  offenses,  abuses,  failures, 
and  wrongs  than  those  Included  In  the  terms 
•treason,  bribery,  and  other  high  crimes  and 
dlsdemeanors.'  "  Congressional  Record  (1876) 
Vol.  4,  part  7,  pp.  546. 

We  have  not  set  forth  Senator  Key's  view 
or  our  own  gloss  on  It  as  the  last  word  on 
the  subject.  We  are  well  aware  that  undis- 
covered history  or  practice  or  decisions  may 
emerge  to  prove  the  Senators  of  1876  and  our- 
selves wrong.  What  matters  Is  that  the  cur- 
rently ascendant  theory  be  challenged  to 
see  If  It  can  stand  against  unbiased  scrutiny. 
If  It  can  or  If  it  cannot.  Congress  will  know 
how  to  proceed  in  the  historic  controversy 
now  before  the  nation. 


OIL   WINDFALL  PROFITS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  in 
a  statement  to  the  House,  I  reviewed  the 
recent  Ways  and  Means  Committee  oil 
windfall  profits  bill.  At  that  time,  I  ex- 
pressed my  dissatisfaction  with  the  com- 
mittee bill;  it  Is  a  hopelessly  complex 
piece  of  leglslaticHi  which  has  no  positive 
policy  direction.  My  principal  misgivings 
are  focused  on  the  area  of  taxation  of  the 
oil  companies'  foreign  source  Income. 
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Serious  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  elimination  of  all  taxpayer  subsidies 
to  foreign  oil  production  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons: 

First.  These  subsidies  are  unjustified. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  American 
taxpayer  should  subsidize  the  foreign  op- 
erations of  the  oil  companies.  The  vast 
majority  of  these  foreign  operations  are 
geared  to  serve  foreign  markets.  The 
American  consumer  receives  very  little 
direct  benefits. 

Second.  These  subsidies  are  costly.  The 
foreign  tax  credit  and  the  intangible 
drilling  expense  on  foreign  wells  cost  the 
Treasury  over  $2  billion. 

Third.  These  subsidies  do  not  serve  the 
national  interest.  Our  national  security 
will  best  be  served  by  developing  our  own 
domestic  sources  of  energy  as  outlined  in 
Project  Independence.  There  is  little 
security  in  promoting  the  development  of 
foreign  production  capacity  which  can 
easily  be  controlled  by  other  nations. 

Fourth.  The  oil  companies  can  operate 
without  subsidies.  There  are  already  sub- 
stantial Incentives  for  the  oil  companies 
to  invest  abroad:  lower  costs,  the  offer 
of  tax  holidays,  fewer  environmental  re- 
strictions and  rapidly  expanding  demand 
all  contribute  to  make  the  development 
of  foreign  markets  attractive  to  the  oil 
companies  regardless  of  how  we  choose 
to  tax  them. 

Fifth.  There  is  no  concrete  evidence 
that  increased  U.S.  taxes  will  jeopardize 
the  competitiveness  of  U.S.  firms  in  in- 
ternational markets.  Increased  taxes 
will,  of  course,  lower  after  tax  profits  for 
the  oil  companies.  But  these  profit 
levels  are  already  enormously  high. 
Eliminating  foreign  tax  subsidies  will 
mean  that  these  enormous  profits  will 
shrink  to  large  profits,  but  that  does  not 
mean  the  oil  companies  will  not  be  com- 
petitive. 

Sixth.  Elimination  of  the  tax  benefits 
on  foreign  oil  production  is  not  punitive. 
Subsidies  are  not  the  vested  right  of  the 
oil  companies.  In  the  case  of  the  foreign 
tax  credit,  the  oil  companies  have  abused 
this  taxpayer  privilege  and  it  should  be 
taken  away. 

Seventh.  Fbr  over  a  decade  the  oil 
companies  have  been  paying  no  tax  on 
their  foreign  operations.  Since  1962,  the 
aggregate  value  of  credits  available  to 
the  oil  companies  has  exceeded  their  U.S. 
tax  liability  on  foreign  income.  The  real 
windfall  profits  of  the  oil  companies  are 
being  made  abroad,  not  at  home.  The 
way  to  eliminate  these  windfall  profits 
is  to  subject  them  to  fair  and  equitable 
taxation. 

FOREIGN   PROnrs   AND   THE   OIL   COMPANIES 

If  the  Congress  really  wants  to  do 
something  about  astronomical  profits  in 
the  pertoleum  industry,  the  place  to  start 
Is  with  the  foreign  operations  of  the  oil 
companies.  This  is  where  the  profit  surge 
has  been.  Texaco  presents  a  typical  case 
for  most  of  the  majors.  On  April  23  of 
this  year,  Maurice  aranville.  chairman 
of  Texaco,  announced  to  his  stock - 
iiolders: 

Approximately  27%  of  Texaco's  earnings 
In  the  first  quarter  was  attributable  to  U.S. 
operations  and  73%   to  other  areas  world- 


wide. The  Increase  in  the  first  quarter  of  1974 
attributable  to  the  U.S.  over  the  same  period 
in  1973  was  approximately  39%  while  the  in- 
crease In  such  earnings  in  foreign  areas  was 
187%. 

Despite  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
profits  are  being  made  abroad,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  reported  a  bill 
which  was  heavily  slanted  toward  taxing 
domestic  profits.  The  revenue  impact  of 
the  committee  bill  breaks  down  as  fol- 
lows: 

Revenue  impact  of  Ways  and  Means  Com- 

mittee  bill 

[In  billions] 

Domestic    Foreign     Total 

1974    - 0.67         0.33  1.0 

1975    1.40  .40  1.8 

1976 —     1.56  .36  1.9 

1977    2.28  .26  2.5 

1978    —     2.43  .16  2.6 

1979    3.30  .06  3.4 

Total    (1974-79).  11.64         1.64         13.2 
Note. — Slight  variations  due  to  rounding. 

To  understand  why  the  committee  bill 
treads  so  lightly  on  the  foreign  profits 
of  oil  companies,  we  must  understand 
what  the  committee  did,  but,  more  im- 
portantly, what  the  commitee  did  not 
do. 

THE  MECHANICS  OF  THE  FOREIGN  TAX  CREDIT 

The  principal  reason  the  committee's 
recommendations  on  foreign  oil  taxation 
are  so  timid  is  that  the  committee  side- 
stepped— without  thorough  considera- 
tion— the  question  of  whether  our  present 
pattern  of  tax  subsidies  for  overseas  oil 
production  is,  in  fact,  justified.  As  the 
result,  the  committee  bill  seeks  to  curb 
abuses  rather  than  decide  matters  of 
policy.  But  even  here,  the  legislation  is 
cumbersome,  confusing  and  needlessly 
complex. 

What  are  the  abuses  the  committee  bill 
attempts  to  correct?  Essentially,  there 
are  two:  The  accumulation  of  vast 
amounts  of  foreign  tax  credits  by  oil 
companies  on  their  income  from  over- 
seas oil  production  and  the  provision  of 
the  tax  law  which  enables  oil  companies 
to  deduct  foreign  losses  against  their 
U.S.  income.  To  see  how  these  abuses 
arise  requires  a  more  complete  under- 
standing of  how  the  oil  companies  have 
manipulated  the  foreign  tax  credit  pro- 
vision of  the  tax  law. 

For  the  oil  companies,  like  virtually 
all  U.S.-based  multinational  firms,  the 
foreign  tax  credit  provides  a  signlflcEUit 
tax  benefit.  It  allows  the  U.S.  taxpayer 
operating  abroad  to  credit  foreign  igi- 
come  taxes  against  his  U.S.  tax  liability 
on  that  Income.  The  ostensible  purpose 
of  this  provision  Is  to  eliminate  double 
taxation  of  the  same  dollar  of  Income.  Its 
prtictlcal  purpose  Is  to  eliminate  income 
taxation  as  a  consideration  in  invest- 
ment decisions.  Only  Income  taxes  are 
creditable— other  taxes  and  charges  such 
as  excise  taxes  and  royalties  are  assumed 
to  be  a  cost  of  production  which  is  passed 
directly  on  to  the  consumer.  Therefore, 
no  credit  on  these  payments  Is  Eillowed. 

There  are  two  wi»ys  of  calculating  the 
foreign  tax  credit.  Iliese  can  be  sum- 
maiized  as  follows: 

The  per-country  limitation.  Under  this 


method  a  separate  determination  of  U.S. 
tax  liability  and  allowable  foreign  tax 
credits  Is  made  for  each  country  In  which 
Income  is  earned. 

The  overall  limitation.  The  taxpayer 
may  elect  a  second  method  of  computa- 
tion in  which  he  pools  all  his  foreign 
source  Income  and  computes  his  foreign 
tax  credit  by  aggregating  all  his  foreign 
Income  taxes  paid.  These  credits  are  then 
applicable  to  the  taxpayer's  U.S.  tax  li- 
ability on  his  total  foreign  source  Income. 

The  foreign  tax  credit  can  onlj-  be  used 
to  offset  a  U.S.  tax  liability  on  foreign 
source  Income.  To  the  extent  that  credits 
are  available  In  excess  of  U.S.  tax  liabil- 
ity, these  excess  credits  may  be  applied 
to  a  similar  liability  backward  for  two 
years  and  foi-R^ard  for  5  years. 

If  a  taxpayer  suffers  a  loss  in  a  foreign  ^ 
coimtry  in  which  he  is  operating,  he 
would  treat  that  loss  differently  for  tax 
purposes,  depending  upon  which  method 
of  computing  the  foreign  tax  credit  he 
chose.  In  most  cases  with  the  overall 
method,  a  loss  In  country  A  would  be  sim- 
ply absorbed  by  a  taxpayer's  other  for- 
eign source  Income  from  countries  B,  C. 
and  D.  With  the  per  country  limitation, 
however,  the  taxpayer  couldf  under  most 
conditions,  subtract  his  loss  in  country  A 
from  his  domestic  U.S.  Income  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  his  total  taxable 
income.  In  short,  a  foreign  loss  would  be 
treated  simply  as  a  business  deduction. 

THE  ABUSE  OF  THE  FOREIGN  TAX  CREDIT 

The  oil  comp£uiies  have  been  extended 
the  privilege  of  the  foreign  tax  credit  by 
the  American  taxpayer.  But  over  the 
years  they  have  learned  to  abuse  it.  The 
first  instance  of  abuse  developed  in  1950 
when  Aramco — owned  jointly  by  Exxon. 
Texaco,  Standard  of  California,  and  Mo- 
bil— worked  out  an  arrangement  with 
Saudi  Arabia  whereby  increased  pay- 
ments to  Saudi  Arabia  by  Aramco  would 
be  classlffed  as  Income  taxes  instead  of 
royalties.  The  benefit  of  this  arrange- 
ment to  Aramco  was  immediate.  Royalty 
payments  under  U.S.  tax  law  are  treated 
as  deductions  from  gross  Income  in  order 
to  determine  taxable  Income.  Foreign  In- 
come taxes,  however,  are  creditable  di- 
rectly against  U.S.  income  taxes,  as  we 
have  seen. 

A  look  at  the  detail  of  this  arrange- 
ment reveals  how  profitable  it  was  for 
both  Aramco  and  Saudi  Arabia.  In  1950, 
the  company  paid  $50  million  In  taxes  to 
the  United  States.  A  year  later,  this  tax 
liability  had  shrunk  to  only  $6  million. 
Saudi  Arabia,  which  had  collected  $66 
million  In  royalties  in  1950.  collected 
$110  million  in  taxes  In  1951.  The  for- 
eign tax  credit  had  become  a  pipeline 
through  which  payments  by  American 
consumers  in  the  form  of  higher  prices 
passed  on  directly  to  the  coffers  of  the 
producing  countries. 

Since  1950,  this  arrangement  has  been 
Imitated  by  other  producing  countries 
and  the  oil  companies.  There  Is  signifi- 
cant evidence  to  indicate  that  this  prac- 
tice of  treating  de  facto  royalty  pay- 
ments as  income  taxes  was  the  catalyst 
which  created  the  present  pricing  system 
for  world  oil  and  gave  the  producing 
countries  the  tool  by  which  they  could 
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effectively  engineer  a  cartel.  As  noted  oil 
expert  Morris  Adelman  states: 

Tbe  producing  nations  cannot  fix  prices 
wlttkout  using  the  multloatlonal  companies. 
All  prlc« -fixing  cartels  must  either  control 
output  or  prevent  individual  price  reduc- 
tions, which  would  erode  the  price  down  to 
the  competltire  level.  The  OPEC  tax  system 
acoomplishea  thia  simply  and  efflclenOy. 

THE   rOOLISHNlSS   OF  THE   TNTANCIBLE 
DRILLnrC   EXPENSE 

In  computing  the  foreign  tax  credit, 
most  oil  companies  use  the  per-country 
limitation  despite  the  fact  that  most 
nonpetroleum  corporations  chose  the 
overall  method.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
Under  the  per-country  limitation,  if  an 
oil  company  loses  income  in  a  foreign 
coimtry  it  may  deduct  this  loss  against 
his  US.  income.  In  the  first  years  of  any 
business  venture  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
no  income  will  be  earned.  But  in  the 
case  of  a  petroleum  company  exploring 
for  oil,  our  tax  laws  are  structiurd  to 
exaggerate  the  oil  company's  loss  in  the 
years  before  commercial  production  can 
begin.  Through  the  intangible  drilling 
expense  provision,  an  oil  company  is  al- 
lowed to  deduct  most  of  the  expenses  of 
drilling  a  well  as  they  are  incurred.  Or- 
dinarily, these  investments  would  be 
capitalized  and  deducted — a  fraction  at 
a  time — over  the  useful  life  of  the  prop- 
erty. Intangible  costs — expenditures  for 
labor,  fuel,  equipment  rental  and  the 
like— ordinarily  accoimt  for  about  70 
percent  of  the  costs  of  drilling  a  well. 

As  a  result  of  this  expensing  provision, 
the  oil  companies,  when  exploring  for  oil 
abroad,  take  heavy  losses  in  the  years  be- 
fore production  begins.  These  losses  are 
directly  deducted  from  U.S.  income. 
Quite  simply,  the  Intangible  drilling  ex- 
pense provides  a  taxpayer  subsidy — 48 
cents  of  every  doUar  which  is  spent 
abroad  for  the  exploration  of  oil  abroad. 

WATS    AND    MEANS    COMMrrTEE    ACTION: 
BALANCING    EQtTATIONS 

In  response  to  these  two  abuses,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  attempted 
to  define  limitations  on  the  existing  tax 
provisions.  The  result  is  a  series  of  ab- 
stract, convoluted  formulae  for  deter- 
mining UjS.  tax  liabilities  on  foreign 
source  oil  income. 

With  regard  to  the  accumulation  of 
massive  foreign  tax  credits,  the  commit- 
tee decided  to  limit  credits  available  in 
the  production  of  oil  and  gas  to  52.8  per- 
cent of  production  income.  Since  the 
UJ3.  corporate  rate  is  4a  percent,  the  oil 
companies  under  this  formula,  would 
still  be  able  to  eUminate  all  their  US. 
tax  liability  on  foreign  production  in- 
come and  still  generate  enough  addi- 
tional credits  to  slielter  income  not  re- 
lated to  the  production  of  cnide  oil.  In 
an  attempt  to  curb  this  potential  abuse, 
the  committee  provided  that  foreign  tax 
credits  arising  from  oil  and  gas  produc- 
tion Income  could  only  be  used  as  a  credit 
against  foreign  oil-related  income.  But 
the  committee  defined  •*'oil-related  In- 
come" as  ereiythlng  from  extraction  to 
rftftntng.  trazispoTtatkm,  distribution,  and 
retalBng.  This  means  that  tmder  the 
committee  tormula,  the  oU  companies 


will  be  able  to  escape  all  taxes  on  their 
overseas  oil  production  activities  while 
at  the  same  time  generating  approxi- 
mately $1.9  blDion  in  excess  credits  from 
oil  production  which  can   be  used  to 
shelter  income  from  virtually  every  other 
phase  of  their  foreign  petroleum  opera- 
tions— from   pipelines   to   gas  stations. 
With  respect  to  the  problem  of  the 
deductibility   of   foreign   losses   against 
U.S.  income,  the  committee  could  have 
taken  a  very  simple  step  to  eliminate 
the  abuse  by  disallowing  the  intangible 
drilling  expense  on  foreign  wells.  But  the 
committee  chose  not  to  take  the  easy 
way.  Instead,  it  provided  for  a  complex 
formula   of    eliminating    foreign  losses. 
First,  oil  company  foreign  income  is  di- 
vided into  that  which  is  directly  related 
to  the  production  of  oil  and  gas  and  that 
which  is  not.  For  this  foreign  oil-related 
income,  the  use  of  the  per-country  lim- 
itation   in   computing   the   foreign   tax 
credit  is  disallowed.  As  the  result,  if  an 
oil  company  sustains  a  loss  in   1   year 
which  is  related  to  the  production  of  pe- 
troleum, it  would  have  to  balance  that 
loss  against  all  its  foreign  source  in- 
come from  oil  and  gas  production.  If  the 
company  still  ends  up  with  a  net  loss — 
that  is,  a  net  loss  on  all  its  foreign  oil- 
related   SKitivities — it  would   be  able  to 
deduct  this  loss  from  its  domestic  in- 
come. However,  the  committee  provided 
that  this  subsidy  for  foreign  oil  explora- 
tion— that  is,  the  deduction  of  foreign 
losses    against    U.S.    income — would    be 
"recaptured."  The  method  of  recapture 
is  to  reduce  the  foreign  tax  credit  in  sub- 
sequent years  of  profitable  operations  by 
the  amount  of  the  loss.  These  sections 
are  perhaps  the  most  complex  pieces  of 
tax  legislation  ever  to  be  drafted. 

A    CONSTRUCTIVE    ALTERNATIVE 

A  tremendous  stride  toward  tax  equity 
and  our  goal  of  energy  independence 
would  be  <1)  the  elimination  of  the  for- 
eign tax  credit  on  income  from  overseas 
oil  and  gas  extraction  and  (2)  termina- 
tion of  the  intangible  drilling  expense  on 
foreign  wells.  The  elimination  of  the  in- 
tangible drilling  expense  Is  perhaps  most 
easy  to  defend.  The  committee  has  es- 
sentially eliminated  the  intangible  drill- 
ing expense  with  its  complex  formula  of 
recomputing  the  foreign  tax  credit.  Eli- 
mination of  this  formula  and  substitu- 
tion of  an  amendment  to  simply  elimi- 
nate intangible  on  foreign  property  would 
have  no  impact  on  the  substance  of  the 
ccwnmittee  bill.  It  would  enormously  sim- 
plify and  clarify  an  area  of  tax  law 
which  Is  sorely  in  need  of  reform.  The 
question  Is,  "Why  take  10  pages  when 
1  page  will  do?" 

The  foreign  tax  credit  is  the  most  im- 
portant single  provision  reducing  U.S. 
tax  payments  by  U.S.  oil  companies  on 
their  foreign  earnings.  Elimination  of 
the  foreign  tax  credit  on  oil  production 
income  would  result  in  substantially 
higher  taxes  for  the  oil  companies.  Is  It 
in  our  national  Interest  to  follow  such 
a  course? 

The  oU  companies  defend  tax  benefits 
for  their  foreign  operations  with  a  dis- 
armlngly  simple,  but  unsoimd  and  mis- 


leading logic.   The   Industry  line  goes 
something  like  this: 

New  taxes  on  foreign  earnings  will 
endanger  the  oil  companies'  competitive 
position; 

It  is  in  the  national  interest  for  U.S. 
oil  companies  to  compete  overseas;  and 

Therefore,  additional  taxes  on  the  oil 
companies  foreign  operations  is  not  in 
the  national  interest.  Should  we  be  con- 
vinced with  this  simplistic  syUogism? 
Claser  examination  tells  us  "No." 

First  of  all,  there  has  been  virtually 
no  evidence  presented  that  by  paying 
some  taxes  on  their  foreign  operations, 
the  U.S.  oil  companies  would  be  dis- 
advantaged with  their  competitors. 
That  new  taxes  will  cut  into  profits  is 
unmistakable,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
a  reduction  in  profit  levels  which  are  ex- 
tremely high  will  hinder  the  oil  com- 
panies' ability  to  compete. 

Secondly,  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  our 
national  interest  and  the  interests  of  the 
oil  companies  aie  identical.  We  have 
learned  the  painful  lesson  that  following 
the  private  whims  of  the  industry  is  no 
substitute  for  a  national  energy  policy. 
In  discussing  subsidies  to  foreign  oil  ex- 
ploration and  production  by  U.S.  com- 
panies, it  is  important  to  remember  that 
these  foreign  operations  are  almost  en- 
tirely foreign.  The  oil  companies  are  pro- 
ducing, refining,  transporting,  and 
marketing  oil  primarily  for  the  foreign 
market.  The  American  consumer  receives 
only  a  marginal  benefit.  Further,  the 
notion  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest 
to  subsidize  foreign  oil  production  flies 
in  the  face  of  the  entire  purpose  of 
Project  Independence,  which  is  to  de- 
velop our  own  domestic  energy  sources 
to  the  point  of  self  sufficiency. 

It  is  difficult  to  construct  a  convinc- 
ing case  for  allowing  taxpayer  subsidies 
on  foreign  oil  production.  When  we 
reach  the  bottom  line,  we  are  still  con- 
fronted with  the  difficult  question,  "Why 
should  the  American  taxpayer  subsidize 
the  production  of  foreign  oil  for  foreign 
markets?" 

THE    FOBEICN    TAX    CREDIT    AND    THE    WORLD 
PETROLEUM    MARKET 

A  major  argument  against  the  out- 
right elimination  of  the  foreign  tax 
credit  is  that  such  a  step  would  be  dis- 
ruptive to  a  volatile  world  petroleum 
market.  While  this  concern  is  justified,  it 
should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  reform. 
A  principal  failing  of  our  national  energy 
policy  has  been  the  lack  of  Involvement 
of  our  Federal  Government  in  critical  oil 
negotiations.  We  have  left  our  fate  to  the 
oil  companies  and  they  have  served  us 
poorly.  The  lesson  is  clear;  our  National 
Government  must  take  a  more  active 
role  in  future  negotiations  with  the  pro- 
ducing countries  in  order  to  insure  that 
the  interests  of  the  American  people  are 
protected. 

Any  effort  to  reform  the  tax  treatment 
of  the  foreign  operations  of  our  oil  com- 
panies must  be  sensitive  to  the  need  for 
flexibility  in  constructing  our  future  en- 
ergy policy.  For  this  reason,  my  amend- 
ment to  the  Oil  and  Gas  Energy  Tax  Act 
which  seeks  to  eliminate  the  foreign  tax 
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credit  on  overseas  oil  production  will  also 
provide  that  new  tax  arrangements  and 
treaties  may  be  negotiated  between  the 
United  States  and  the  producing  coim- 
trles.  This  opens  the  door  to  the  negoti- 
ation of  international  tax  agreements,  if 
it  is  in  our  national  Interest  to  conduct 
such  negotiations.  Stanford  G.  Ross  of 
the  Washington  law  firm  of  Caplin  & 
Drysdale  has  stated  in  support  of  this 
approach  to  sensitive  international  tax 
questions: 

A  principal  advantage  of  the  International 
tax  agreement  approach  is  that  tax  relation- 
ships as  an  important  international  economic 
relationship  are  negotiated  out  government- 
to-government.  If  the  United  States  is  mak- 
ing concessions,  it  does  so  with  tbe  other 
government  directly  and  in  a  conspicuously 
public  format.  Further,  the  treaty  then  goes 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee and  ultimately  the  Senate  for  approval. 
Thus  the  political  wisdom  of  a  coordinate 
branch  is  brought  to  bear.  The  obligations 
being  undertaken  reflect,  hopefully,  a  broad, 
national  political  consensus. 

There  appears  to  me  to  be  no  reason 
why  the  American  taxpayer  should  sub- 
sidize the  production  of  foreign  oil  at  a 
time  in  which  we  need  to  develop  our 
domestic  resources.  As  it  would  be  unwise 
to  continue  these  subsidies,  it  would  be 
equally  unwise  to  make  a  detenninatlon 
at  this  stage  that  we  shall  never  enter 
into  tax  agreements  in  the  future.  We 
should  buUd  in  flexibility  to  our  energy 
policy.  Allowing  for  future  international 
tax  agreements  between  ourselves  and 
the  producing  coimtries  not  only  achieves 
this  flexibility  but  also  insures  that  in  the 
future  our  government  will  be  actively 
Involved  in  the  promotion  and  protection 
of  our  national  interest. 


FORTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF  DEVOTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Podell)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are 
fortunate,  there  will  be  a  number  of 
times  when  our  lives  are  touched  by  a 
truly  good  person.  I  have  had  this  honor 
in  knowing  Rabbi  Harry  Halpem,  the 
spiritual  leader  of  the  East  Midwood 
Jewish  Center,  of  which  I  am  proud  to 
be  a  member. 

Dr.  Halpem  has  risen  to  a  position  of 
eminmce  in  the  Jewish  commimity  dur- 
ing a  career  that  spans  nearly  half  a 
century.  He  is  superbly  educated,  having 
received  degrees  from  the  City  College  of 
New  York,  Columbia  University,  Brook- 
lyn Law  School,  and  the  Jewish  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  He  Is  familiar  with 
both  the  secular  and  religious  worlds. 
He  has  never  lived  the  cloistered  life  of 
a  scholar,  but  has  always  sought  to  ap- 
ply his  knowledge  to  the  problems  of 
everyday  living. 

In  these  days  whai  It  is  so  rare  to  see 
someone  truly  dedicated  to  his  faith  and 
hla  profession,  It  Is  refreshing  to  know 
somebody  like  Dr.  Halpem.  He  Is  a  man 
who  has  spent  his  entire  adult  life  In 
service  to  his  fellow  men.  He  embodies 
Uie  greatfst  teachings  of  the  Jewish 


faith,  for  his  is  a  man  of  compassion, 
charity,  learning,  and  peace.  He  has 
giv^i  his  life  to  the  principle  of  helping 
others  so  that  they  may  help  themselves. 

Today,  too  many  young  people  say  that 
religion  is  sterile.  They  complain  it  of- 
fers them  nothing,  and  that  houses  of 
worship  are  places  filled  with  hypocrisy. 
I  wish  that  every  young  person  who  feels 
this  way  could  meet  Rabbi  Halpem.  His 
life  is  an  example  to  all  of  us,  of  what 
can  be  done  when  one  has  faith. 

In  his  work  as  rabbi  of  East  Midwood 
Jewish  Center,  and  in  all  the  other  reli- 
gious and  civic  activities  to  which  he  has 
given  himself  unsparingly,  he  has  dem- 
onstrated that  a  man  of  God  need  not 
isolate  himself  from  the  world.  A  triie 
man  of  God  works  in  the  world,  showing 
people  that  the  eternal  message  of  the 
Torah  is  one  which  has  applications 
every  day,  and  not  just  on  the  Sabbath. 

Such  a  man  has  overwhelming  strength 
of  character.  He  needs  it.  for  the  job  of 
rabbi  is  incredibly  difficult.  He  not  only 
shares  the  joys  of  his  congregation,  but 
he  must  be  there  for  them  to  lean  on 
whenever  sorrow  or  tragedy  strikes  a 
family.  In  many  ways,  a  rabbi's  life  is 
not  his  own.  But  the  satisfaction  he  can 
derive  from  knowing  that  he  has  helped 
people,  from  knowing  that  he  has 
touched  Uves  and  hopefully  changed 
them  for  the  better  Is  a  great  reward 
indeed. 

Forty-five  years  is  such  a  long  tlijie 
to  spend  in  the  service  of  one's  fellow 
man.  I  am  fortunate  Indeed,  and  I  think 
I  speak  for  the  entire  congregation  of 
East  Midwood  Jewish  Center,  to  know 
Rabbi  Halpem.  Merely  saying  thank  you 
to  him  for  his  years  of  dedication  and  de- 
votion to  the  welfare  of  his  congregation 
and  the  Jewish  people  seems  hardly  suf- 
ficient. He  has  given  us  all  so  much. 

He  has  helped  generations  reach  adult- 
hood, proud,  and  secure  In  their  knowl- 
edge of  Judaism  and  their  Jewish  heri- 
tage. He  has  Joined  couples  In  marriage, 
Including  my  parents,  and  my  wife  and  I. 
He  has  watched  families  grow  and  laid 
the  elderly  to  their  final  rest.  Through 
all  this,  he  has  been  a  source  of  strength 
and  pleasure  to  the  members  of  our 
community.  Mere  words  cannot  express 
our  feelings  about  this  man.  I  hope  that 
he  will  continue  to  be  as  strong  and 
healthy  and  full  of  love  and  wisdom  in 
the  future  as  he  Is  now.  I  am  proud  to 
know  him  and  to  have  the  honor  of 
worshipping  with  him. 


ON  AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION  AND 
RACIAL  QUOTAS 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  find  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcord  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout 
this  week,  the  New  York  City  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  is  holding  hear- 
ings on  the  successes  and  failures  of  the 
human  rights  struggle  In  the  decade 
since  the  passage  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act.  I  was  Invited  to  participate  In  the 
hearings  and  chose  to  address  myself  to 


the  complex  and  emotional  subject  of 
reverse  discrimination.  I  have  asked  for 
permission  to  introduce  the  text  of  my 
statement  into  the  Rbcord  in  the  hope 
that  it  might  add  some  clarity  to  this 
difficult  question.  The  statement  follows : 
Statement  by  Congressman  Edward  I.  Koch 

Before  the  New  York  Citt  Commission 

on  Human  Rights,  May  13,  1974 

I  want  to  tliank  the  Commission  for  its 
invitation  to  participate  in  these  hearings  on 
the  past  and  future  of  the  movement  for 
racial  equality. 

At  no  time  since  the  passage  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  has  there  been  a  greater 
need  to  reflect  upon  the  principles  embodied 
in  that  legislation.  I  say  this  because  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  recently  hearing  the  case 
of  DeFunis  vs.  Odegaard.  has  focused  pub- 
lic attention  on  a  controversy  that  raises 
the  question  of  the  fundamental  meaning 
of  the  civil  rights  struggle. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  question  of  "rfeverse 
discrimination" — the  granting  of  competitive 
preference  to  racial  minorities  in  the  pur- 
suit of  educational  and  employment  opportu- 
nities. It  is  an  issue  that  has  already  divided 
those  traditionally  allied  in  the  civil  rights 
coalition.  If  not  confronted  honestly  by  those 
dedicated  to  human  rights,  it  threatens  much 
of  what  we  have  achieved  and  hope  to 
achieve.  For  this  is  not  simply  a  question  of 
strategy.  It  is  not  only  a  matter  of  deter- 
mining what  means  will  be  most  effective 
in  achieving  our  common  goal.  It  raises  the 
basic  question  of  the  ultimate  vision  of  the 
human  rights  movement — the  nature  of  the 
society  we  are  working  to  establish.  I  wish 
to  present  to  the  Commission  my  under- 
standing of  that  more  perfect  society.  It  is  an 
ideal  which  motivates  my  strong  opposition 
to  any  kind  of  reverse  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  religion,  sex  or  national  origin. 
I  offer  It  to  you  because  it  is  precisely  that 
ideal  which  has  given  moral  force  to  the 
struggle  for  human  rights.  I  am  speaking  of 
a  society  in  which  each  man  and  woman  is 
Judged  according  to  his  or  her  talent  and 
character.  This  simple  and  powerful  vision 
of  hiunan  equality  has  somehow  become  ob- 
scured and  now  stands  severly  threatened. 
To  recover  it  is  a  formidable  and  necessary 
challenge  to  the  hman  rights  movement. 

The  policy  of  reverse  discrimination  arose 
out  of  several  facts  of  minority  life  in  this 
country.  It  became  gradually  clear  during 
the  1960's  that  much  of  what  the  clvU  rights 
movement  had  achieved  could  be  charac- 
terized as  passive  nondiscrimination. 
Although  the  legal  barriers  to  racial  inte- 
gration were  crumbling,  progress  toward  real 
integration  of  minorities  Into  American  life 
was  agonizingly  slow  in  most  fields  and  non- 
existent in  others.  We  learned  that  two  cen- 
turies of  oppression  cannot  be  overcome 
simply  by  making  discrimination  lUegal.  ThU 
realization  gave  rise  to  the  concept  of  "af- 
firmative action"  as  a  strategy  for  integra- 
tion. 

Originally,  the  notion  of  affirmative  action 
simply  implied  the  requirement  that  insti- 
tutions establish  practices  to  ensure  that 
every  available  action  be  taken  to  root  out 
the  vestiges  of  inequality.  In  the  area  of  em- 
ployment opportunity  this  meant  taking 
poBltlve  action  to  end  inadequate  publicity 
about  job  openings,  unrealistic  job  require- 
ments, selection  procedures  which  are  not 
job  related,  and  Insufficient  c^portunlty  for 
upward  mobUity.  It  saw  the  need  to  go  be- 
yond the  destruction  of  barriers  to  minority 
participation  toward  a  policy  of  reaching  out 
and  actively  encouraging  that  participation. 
In  the  Federal  Government,  this  was  imple- 
m«nted  by  various  Executive  Orders  requiring 
of  Federal  contractc»v  genuine,  effective  ef- 
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torta  to  locate,  hire  and  promote  qualified 
members  of  groups  previously  excluded  from 
employment  opportunities.  We  witnessed  the 
initiation  of  active  programs  of  minority  re- 
cruitment and  training  by  various  business 
and  labor  organlzatkjns  and  by  colleges  and 
universities.  The  only  measure  of  success  of 
such  programs  has  been,  and  should  be,  the 
numbers  of  Blacks  and  other  minorities 
actually  taking  part  In  those  previously 
closed  occupations.  By  this  standard,  there 
Is  no  question  but  that  progress  was  made. 

In  1960,  68  percent  of  all  employed  non- 
whites  held  positions  in  unskilled,  low-in- 
come occupations  such  as  laborers,  farm- 
han(ls  and  service  workers.  In  1973,  the  per- 
centage of  employed  Blacks  was  down  to  37.8 
percent.  Upward  mobility  was  particularly 
striking  In  white  collar  and  skilled  crafts- 
man occupations  where  Black  employment 
rose  at  an  annual  rate  2.5  times  the  rate  of 
total  employment-growth  In  these  areas.  But 
I  submit  that  in  a  well-intentioned  effort  to 
accelerate  this  progress,  a  fundamental  error 
was  made.  A  subtle  shift  occurred  In  the  con- 
cept of  alHrmatlve  action  and  it  assumed  the 
meaning  of  a  system  of  preferential  treat- 
ment based  upon  racial  factors.  In  some 
cases  It  Implied  a  quota  system — the  Inclu- 
sion of  a  specified  number  of  Blacks  regard- 
less of  their  competitive  status. 

The  DeFunia  case  arose  from  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  distortion  of  the  original 
notion  of  affirmative  action.  In  1971.  Marco 
DeFunls  applied  for  admission  to  the  law 
school  at  the  University  of  Washington, 
where  he  had  received  a  B.A.  magna  cum 
laude  and  had  been  elected  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  The  law  school's  admissions  policy 
employed  a  clear  double  standard  tuxord- 
Ing  to  race,  minority  applicants  being  Judged 
by  an  entirely  different  set  of  criteria  than 
white  applicants.  As  a  result,  DePunls  was 
^nled  admission  and  36  Black,  Chicano, 
American  Indian  and  Filipino  students  with 
lower  academic  standings  than  DePunls  were 
admitted.  Of  these  38.  30  would  have  been 
rejected  summarily  if  regular  standards  htid 
been  spiled.  These  fstcts  were  not  disputed 
In  court.  As  the  Commission  knows,  the 
Court  failed  to  rule  on  the  substantive  Con- 
stitutional lasvies  in  the  case  and  Instead 
declared  the  case  moot.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
any  Constitutional  expertise  and  no  not  wish 
to  argue  the  Court's  decision.  It  Is  the  mor- 
ality of  the  practice  of  reverse  discrimina- 
tion under  review  in  the  DeFunit  case  that 
I  addreas  myaelf  to. 

The  baaU  for  the  case  against  DeFunls  Is 
the  contention,  developed  in  the  amicus 
curiae  brief  submitted  by  Archibald  Cox  for 
Harvard  University,  that  discrimination 
against  a  minority  is  different  In  some  Im- 
portant way  from  discrimination  for  a  ml- 
nortty.  Becauaa  the  purpose  of  racial  prefer- 
enca  la  dWerant  in  the  two  cases,  the  one  Is 
Judged  "InvUUoaa",  the  other  "benign".  The 
law  acbool  oonoeded  that  some  white  stud- 
ents may  be  excluded  from  law  school  be- 
cause at  the  system  of  racial  preference,  but 
argued  Its  program  is  necessary  to  achieve  an 
"overriding  purpose" — an  Increase  In  the 
number  ot  minority  lawyers  and  a  diversi- 
fied sUKtent  body  to  the  benefit  of  white  and 
Black.  The  fallacy  here  u  the  Justification 
of  discrimination  according  to  Its  purpose. 
What  Is  at  question  U  the  effect,  not  the 
puipoee  of  dlacrlmioatloD.  and  It  Is  certain 
that  to  Marco  DeFunls  and  those  like  him, 
the  effect  is  not  benign. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  proponents  of  re- 
verse discrimination  are  deeply  confused 
about  the  purpoeea  they  wish  to  promote. 
Their  stated  pnrpooe  is  the  inclusion  of  ap- 
proximately spedfled  numbers  of  minorities 
now  ondetrepreeented.  I  sabmlt  that  this  is 
not  the  nlUmte  puipoae  of  tl>e  human  rights 
morement.  It  can  be  found  nowhere  in  the 
Civil  Bights  Act  o<  1964;  It  can  be  found  no- 


where In  the  United  States  Constitution.  The 
just  society  I  spoke  of  at  the  outset  does  not 
demand  proportional  representation  of  all 
minorities  in  all  professions.  It  does  demand 
that  competition  in  all  professions  be  based 
upon  consideration  relevant  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Job  In  question,  and  race  does 
not  qualify.  It  does  not  qualify  regardless 
of  what  minority  it  benefits  or  majority  it 
hurts.  Though  Its  purpose  may  be  benign, 
reverse  discrimination  is  a  full-scale  retreat 
from  this  principle. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  no  longer 
formulate  policy  with  reference  to  the  per- 
centage at  minorities  In  the  various  profes- 
sions. It  is  Important  to  understand  that  a 
disproportionately  small  number  of  the  na- 
tion's law  students  are  Black.  This  statistic 
Indicates  a  serious  deficiency  in  our  society 
that  we  do  not  provide  adequate  opportuni- 
ties for  minorities  to  become  competitive 
with  whites  for  law  school  places.  It  would 
be  easy  to  give  the  Impression  that  this  is 
not  the  case  by  simply  admitting  a  propor- 
tionate number  of  minorities  to  law  school. 
But  this  obscures  the  real  problem:  that  our 
educational  system  from  top  to  bottom  oper- 
ates to  provide  second-rate  preparation  for 
minorities.  To  see  this  a?  the  real  conse- 
quence of  racism  is  to  recognize  that  our 
goal  Is  not  to  satisfy  the  principle  of  propor- 
tionality regardless  of  abUlty,  but  to  meet  our 
obligation  to  establish  a  true  merit  system 
as  the  basis  for  competiti<m. 

Advocates  of  reverse  discrimination  like  to 
compare  the  racial  situation  in  America  to 
two  runners,  one  of  whom  has  had  his  legs 
shackled  for  200  years.  Suddenly,  the  shackles 
are  removed,  but  of  course  one  runner  is  still 
much  faster  than  the  other.  Removing  the 
shackles  doesn't  make  the  two  Instantly 
equal  in  ability  to  compete.  The  previously 
shackled  runner  has  to  be  given  some  ad- 
vantage In  order  to  compete  effectively  until 
he  gets  his  legs  Into  condition. 

What  the  analogy  loses  sight  of  Is  that  the 
purpose  of  the  race  is  to  determine  the  best 
runner.  It  is  not  to  see  how  close  we  can 
make  the  competition  by  equalizing  each 
contestant's  ability  to  win.  If  one  person  is 
given  an  advantage,  the  best  runner  may  not 
prevaU.  The  only  solution  to  the  problem 
consistent  with  this  purpose  Is  to  give  each 
contestant  an  equal  opportunity  to  develop 
his  running  abUlty.  This  should  be  the  es- 
sence of  affirmative  action.  Our  society  now 
does  not  function  to  meet  this  need.  It  can, 
and  must  be  made  to  do  so.  There  must  be 
intensified  efforts  to  open  unions  and  union 
training  programs,  more  vigorous  enforce- 
ment of  antl-dlscrimlnatlon  laws,  and  the 
use  of  only  those  examinations  that  are  free 
of  cultural  bias,  and  which  are  Job-related 
and  of  predictive  validity.  And  there  must 
be  vigorous  recruitment  of  qualified  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups.  Again  I  emphasize 
this  is  not  the  easy  way  out.  Progress  will 
be  slow  because  the  problem  attacked  is 
the  moet  pervasive  in  American  society.  But 
the  human  rights  struggle  has  never  been 
easy.  What  success  it  ha*  achieved  came 
about  because  there  was  no  doubt  of  the 
moral  rlgbtneas  of  the  cause.  If  oor  policy  is 
now  reverse  diacrlmlnation.  we  will  never  re- 
tain that  moral  clarity.  We  will  subvert  the 
very  principle  we  are  seeking  to  defend. 

I  want  to  conclude  by  disctiHlng  a  par- 
ticularly regrettable  result  of  the  reverse  dis- 
crimination question  and  one  that  is  close  to 
me  personally.  Many  have  sought  to  draw 
this  issue  in  terms  of  competition  between 
Blacks  and  Jews.  They  have  had  success  in 
dividing  two  traditionally  strong  allies  for 
human  rights.  It  Is  true  that  Jews  react  more 
adamantly  against  the  concept  of  quotas 
than  others.  Our  history  Is  perhaps  the  most 
persuaatva  testimony  against  the  policy  of 
racial  or  religious  preference.  But  Jews  and 


Blacks  who  view  this  question  as  one  cul- 
tural community  against  another  are  sad  wit- 
ness to  the  loss  of  vision  I  have  spoken  of. 
They  do  not  realize  that  the  principle  that 
brought  them  together  In  the  fight  for  equal- 
ity can  bring  them  together  again :  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  dignity  of  each  human  be- 
ing is  compromised  If  some  are  Judged  by 
the  irrationalities  of  racial  or  religious  con- 
siderations. It  remains  as  valid  today  as  it 
was  In  1964. 


ISRAEL:  APPREHEIJSION— AND 
ASSURANCE 

(Mr.  KCX7H  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  tills 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sub- 
mitting for  the  Record  a  recent  article 
from  Near  East  Report  which  discusses 
items  of  concern  regarding  American 
policy  In  the  Near  East: 
[From  Near  East  Beport,  Washington  Letter 

on    American    Policy    in    the   Near    East, 

volume  XVni,  No.  19,  May  8,  1974] 
Afpbxucnsioit — And   AssTntANCx 

Ever  since  October,  there  has  been  a  sharp 
debate  over  American  policy  in  the  Middle 
East.  Pessimists  have  feared  that  Israel, 
despite  her  military  victory,  would  face 
Munich-like  pressures  to  offer  sacrifices  to 
the  Arabs,  either  in  our  Oovemment's  pur- 
suit of  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union  or  In 
the  prosecution  of  the  Cold  War. 

Such  fears  have  been  held  by  many  Israelis 
and  by  a  considerable  segment  of  the  Amer- 
ican Jewish  community.  But  Secretary 
Kissinger  has  allayed  much  of  this  concern 
by  his  remarkable  success  In  winning  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  both  Arabs  and 
Israelis.  Moreover,  American  public  opinion 
continues  to  support  Israel.  Fears  that  the 
diplomatic  devaluation  of  Israel  might  be 
facilitated  and  rationalized  by  an  erosion  of 
public  support  have  proved  unwarranted. 

Last  fortnight — although  several  un- 
fortunate developments  revived  and  deepened 
fears — there  was  a  surge  of  resissurance 
from  congressional  leaders  and  Administra- 
tion spokesmen  who  participated  in  the 
AiPAC  policy  conference. 

These  were  the  items  of  concern : 

Defying  the  UN  cease-fire  resolution,  the 
Syrians  escalated  their  War  of  Attrition.  The 
UN  Security  Council  did  nothing  to  curb 
Syria;  it  reserved  its  Indignation  for  a 
censure  resolution  against  Israel's  antl- 
terrorlst  sortie  Into  Lebanon.  The  United 
States  voted  for  that  resolution,  even  though 
the  Council  rejected  a  U.S.  amendment  to 
include  condemnation  of  the  Klryat  Shemona 
massacre.  This  was  a  retreat  to  pre- 1972 
expediency. 

While  we  are  confident  that  Kissinger  has 
not  drawn  a  map  of  the  boundaries  still  to 
be  negotiated,  Arab  expectatioos.  judging  by 
SAdafs  recent  statements,  have  been  raised 
to  extravagant  belgbu.  (The  Rogers  plan  of 
1909  is  stiU  extant  )  The  Israel  public  antici- 
pates heavy  diplomatic  pressure 

The  Administration's  aid  pitograma  for 
Arab  states  are  substantial  and  may  prove 
to  be  premature.  While  U.S.  dollars  may  be 
necessary  to  cement  disengagements,  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Elsenhower  and  Kennedy  ad- 
ministrations has  shown  that  reginiea  which 
■re  bought — or  hired — have.exceestve  appe- 
tites, short  menxiry  gratitude  and  abort  life 
expectancy. 

The  Administration's  1975  aid  program  lor 
Israel  ts  disappointing  when  compared  wltli 
our  Oovemment's  substantial  and  generous 
reeponee  during  the  war  last  fall.  Tlie  costs 
and  casualties  of  war  are  heavy,  and  to  those 
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we  must  and  the  costs  of  reconstruction  and 
rehabilitation.  Yet,  even  while  the  shooting 
continues,  the  Arab  states  are  being  rein- 
forced by  Soviet  and  American  weapons.  This, 
too,  seem  a  step  backward. 

Birr,     ADMimSTRATION     IS     NOT     ABANDONING 
ISRAIX 

The  Arab  states  know  that  It  is  very  much 
in  America's  interest  to  maintain  Israel's 
strength,  for  a  vulnerable  Israel  would  weak- 
en VS.  influence  and  power. 

But  we  would  like  to  think  that  American 
policy  is  motivated  not  only  by  economic  and 
military  objectives  in  the  national  interest, 
but  also  by  moral  criteria.  We  are  prone  to 
forget  past  wrongs  and  to  sue  for  the  favor 
of  those  who  are  guilty  of  aggression.  We 
abandon  principle.  Thus,  we  permit  the  hopes 
for  economic,  diplomatic  and  strategic  gain 
to  supersede  and  silence  moral  Judgment. 

It  was  Sadat  who  opened  the  war  against 
Israel  in  October,  but  he  is  now  to  be  re- 
warded, handsomely,  by  American  favor.  It 
was  King  Faisal  who  more  than  anyone  else 
wielded  the  oil  weapon  against  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  he  is  now  to  be  reinstated 
as  a  major  ally  and  beneficiary  of  American 
technology  and  defense.  Syria  has  been  con- 
sistently anti-American;  it  rejected  a  U.S. 
Point  Four  mission  as  far  back  as  1951. 

We  do  not  oppose  some  economic  aid  to 
these  countries,  but  we  find  it  difficult  to 
accept  the  Idea  of  strengthening  their  mili- 
tary capability  at  this  juncture.  We  can  un- 
derstand that  the  Administration  may  be 
seeking  to  coalesce  Arab  states  to  work  for 
military  disengagement  from  Israel,  as  well 
as  for  diplomatic  disengagement  from  a  pro- 
Soviet  orientation.  But  we  are  a  long  way 
from  peace  and  a  genuine  detente.  Cease- 
fires are  easily  violated  and  disengagement 
agreements  are  not  synonymous  with  non- 
belligerence. 

We  could  be  more  sympathetic  to  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposals  if  the  road  signs  to 
peace  were  visible  and  easily  read.  If  there 
were  no  Soviet  detours  or  PLO  amb'.ishes 
around  the  bend,  and  If  Arabs  and  Israelis 
were  traveling  together  in  the  same  direction. 


GREAT   EVENTS  IN  THE   HISTORY 
OP  THE  RUMANIAN  PEOPLE 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  liis  remarks 
at  tills  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Friday.  May  10.  celebrated  three  great 
events  in  the  history  of  the  people  of 
Rumania. 

On  May  10,  1866,  Rumania  was  pro- 
claimed a  principality  in  its  own  right. 
Willie  11  years  later  the  country  took 
advantage  of  the  turmoil  of  the  Russo- 
Turklsh  War  to  declare  her  independence 
from  the  Ottoman  Empire.  By  1881 
Rumania  had  received  Europe's  oSQcial 
recognition  and  on  May  10  of  that  year 
raised  the  nation's  status  to  that  of  a 
kingdom. 

In  the  post-World  War  I  era  Rumania 
reached  the  height  of  its  power  as  the 
nation  attained  its  historic  boundaries 
and  became  a  true  factor  for  peace  in 
Southeastern  Euroi>e. 

Despite  heroic  efforts  to  retain  inde- 
pendence for  future  generations.  Ru- 
mania now  faces  foreign  domination. 
May  10  Is  no  longer  celebrated  in  the 
nation,  except  in  the  hearts  of  her  peo- 
ple, and  May  9  is  honored  as  tlie  day  of 


Soviet   victory   over   this   peace-loving 
land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  later  this  month  we  com- 
memmorate  all  those  who  died  to  keep 
our  Nation  free.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
take  time  today  to  recall  all  those  other 
nations,  like  Rumania,  wliich  were  un- 
able to  keep  their  homeland  free.  Ru- 
manians and  their  descendants  can  be 
justly  proud  of  their  heritage  and  I  am 
sure  tliat  I  am  joined  by  all  my  fellow 
may  soon  rejoin  the  ranks  of  free  nations 
throughout  the  world. 


DISTINGUISHED  PUBLISHER,  C.  E. 
TOWNSEND,  RETIRES  AFTER  47 
YEARS  WITH  GRANITE  CITY,  ILL.. 
PRESS-RECORD 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  marked  the  end  of  the  career  of 
one  of  my  district's  most  distinguished 
citizens.  Mr.  C.  "Corky"  E.  Townsend, 
publisher  of  the  Granite  City,  111.,  Press- 
Record,  has  retired  after  a  47-year  asso- 
ciation with  that  paper  which  saw  him 
climb  from  cub  reporter  to  editor  and 
publisher. 

During  the  period  in  which  Mr.  Town- 
send  was  active  with  the  Press-Record, 
he  watched  his  city  and  the  surrounding 
area  grow  to  its  present  prominent  posi- 
tion in  southern  Illinois.  He  took  an  ac- 
tive part  of  this  growth,  through  tils 
membership  in  various  commimlty  orga- 
nizations and  participation  on  the  gov- 
erning board  of  St.  Elizabeth  Hospital, 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  St.  Louis 
Symphony  Society,  and  the  staff  of  offi- 
cers of  the  Mississippi  River  Festival. 

Mr.  Townsend's  presence  in  these  or- 
ganizations will  be  missed  In  the  coming 
years,  however,  he  may  take  a  just  pride 
in  his  past  accomplishments  and  retire 
knowing  that  he  has  the  thanks  and 
gratitide  of  the  commimlty  he  served  for 
nearly  half  a  century. 

Perhaps  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Press-Record  best  exemplifies  Mr. 
Townsend's  contribution  to  his  commu- 
nity: 

C.  E.  "Co«KY"  Townsend  RrmuNO  From 
Paxsa-RxcoKD  Todat;  His  47-Tkab  Career 
Was  Dedicated  to  the  Concept  or  a  News- 
paper AS  A  PtJBUC  TRtrST 

C.  E.  Townsend.  who  Is  retiring  today  as 
publisher  and  consultant,  always  took  pride 
in  the  long  service  at  the  Press-Record  by 
many  of  Its  staff  members. 

He  exemplifies  this  ideal,  having  been  con- 
nected with  the  newspaper  continuously  for 
his  entire  professional  career  of  47  years.  His 
roles  included  tenures  as  news  reporter,  ad- 
vertising salesman,  editor,  and  publisher. 

His  thlnldng  U  Ulustrated  by  his  comments 
at  the  time  of  a  mechanical  shop  expansion 
In  1958:  "The  finest  equipment  in  the  world 
is  of  no  value  without  conscientious  and 
skilled  men  and  women.  The  Press-Recmxl  is 
singiUarly  fortunate  in  this  respect  In  every 
department. 

"Most  Press-Record  staffers  are  deeply 
rooted  in  the  Quad-Cttles;  they  share  with 
the  editor  a  concern  for  the  well-being  of  the 


people  here  and  of  the  community  itself  that 
transcends  all  else.  One  expression  of  this  Is 
the  active  participation  by  many  in  a  wide 
range  of  conununlty  endeavors. 

"As  the  only  newspaper  here,  there  is  an 
added  burden  of  responsibUlty  to  be  accu- 
rate, thorough  and  fair. 

"There  is  no  mystery  about  how  a  news- 
paper gets  its  news  or  formulates  editorial 
opinions.  Trained  personnel  are  in  dally  con- 
tact with  literally  hundreds  of  private  citi- 
zens, organizations,  iiistitntions  and  public 
officials. 

"Out  of  this  never-ending  reservoir — to- 
gether with  a  liberal  amount  of  general  read- 
ing— ideas  and  opinions  are  generated. 

"Only  a  newspaper  puts  forth  the  time, 
effort  and  money  to  assemble  this  myriad 
data  and  then  interpret  it  and  put  it  into 
type  for  the  Information,  entertainment  and 
thoughtful  study  of  the  reader. 

"Like  the  community,  the  Press-Record  has 
grown.  It  will  continue  to  bring  to  Its  read- 
ers the  best  possible  newspaper  each  Monday 
and  Thursday." 

Once  active  at  the  newspa*^er  as  many  as 
16  or  18  hours  daily,  "Corky"  To.vnsend  has 
had  only  limited  contact  with  the  Press- 
Record  since  beginning  a  period  of  semi- 
retirement  In  1970.  But  his  Imprint  on  its 
values  and  objectives  continues  and  will  be 
lasting. 

His  deepest  beliefs  about  the  art  and 
science  of  publishing  a  successful  and  effec- 
tive  newspaper  are  embodied  in  a  section  of 
the  Journalist's  Creed  written  by  the  late 
Walter  Williams,  University  of  Missouri 
Journalism  dean : 

"1  believe  in  the  profession  of  Journalism: 
that  all  connected  with  it  are,  to  the  full 
measure  of  their  responsibility,  trustees  for 
the  public;  that  acceptance  of  a  lesser  serv- 
ice than  the  public  service  is  betrayal  of  th.s 
trust. 

".  .  .  That  the  journalism  which  succeeds 
best — and  best  deserves  success — fears  God 
and  honors  man;  is  stoutly  independent,  un- 
moved by  pride  of  opinion  or  greed  of  power; 
constructive,  tolerant  but  never  careless: 
self-controlled,  patient;  always  respectful  of 
.its  readers  but  always  unafraid. 
^"Is  quiclcly  indignant  at  injustice;  Is  un- 
S^«yed  by  the  appeal  of  privilege  or  the 
clamor  of  the  mob;  seeks  to  give  every  man 
a  chance  and,  as  far  as  law  and  honest  wage 
and  recognition  of  human  brotherhood  can 
make  it  so,  an  equal  chance." 


HOUSING  RECOMMENDATIONS 

(Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  tills  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday,  the  House  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Housing  released  Its  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  tlirough  which 
to  better  facilitate  federally  financed 
public  housing. 

These  recommendations  were  tlie  re- 
sult of  lengthy  investigation,  delibera- 
tion and  study  geared  to  the  necessary 
goal  of  assuring  that  all  Americans  be 
properly  housed. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  as  chair- 
man of  this  task  force.  My  colleagues 
were:  Messrs.  Clau  W.  Burcener,  Del 
Clawson,  William  Cohen,  Andrew  Hin- 
SHAW,  Joe  McDade,  Carlos  Moorhead, 
George  O'Brien.  Henrt  Smith,  William 
Walsh,  John  Rovsselot,  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
jorh  Holt. 

The  entire  study  is  hereby  submitted 
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for  the  Record  in  order  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  may  have  an  oppor- 
timity  to  give  it  the  study  which,  in  all 
respect,  I  believe  it  deserves : 
Housing  Task  Force  Recommendations 
Congress  has  not  passed  an  omnibus  hous- 
ing blU  since  1970.  The  House  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Housing  believes  that  passage 
of  an  omnibus  housing  bill  Is  long  overdue 
and  should  be  among  the  highest  legislative 
priorities  of  this  Congress.  Republicans  have 
made  strong  commitments  to  Federal  hous- 
ing programs,  especially  those  that  stimu- 
late and  enable  the  private  sector  to  provide 
decent,  safe,  sanitary  and  suitable  bousing 
to  all  Americans.  The  recommendations  be- 
low are  in  keeping  with  this  tradition.  They 
are  also  in  accordance  with  the  Republican 
goals  of  achieving  improved  housing  and 
more  effective  community  development  pro- 
grams. The  recommendations  are  as  follows: 

COMMUjnTT    DEVELOPMENT 

The  Task  Force  endorses  the  Better  Com- 
munities Act  as  revised  and  formulated  in 
the  Housing  Subcommittee  of  the  House. 

For  a  long  time,  community  development 
activities  throughout  the  country  have  been 
praiseworthy  in  purpose  but  narrow  in 
scope,  largely  confined  to  metropolitan  areas, 
and  slow  in  realizing  stated  goals.  The  pro- 
grams have  called  for  skilled  planners.  These 
have  been  in  short  supply.  Results  have  been 
more  responsive  to  red  tape  and  bureaucratic 
consultation  than  to  economic  progress. 

The  Task  Force  believes  that,  if  adopted 
as  legislation,  the  work  now  being  done  In 
concert  In  the  Housing  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  will  go  a  long  way  towards  improving 
this  situation. 

The  key  word  is  "entitlement."  Based  on  a 
formula  that  counts  population,  over-crowd* 
Ing  density,  and  poverty  twice,  the  Commit- 
tee has  evolved  a  means  to  enable  commu- 
nity development  programs  to  more  fully 
meet  the  needs  of  the  entire  country,  both 
metropolitan  and  non-metropoUtan. 

The  formula  and  its  accompanying  appli- 
cation will  allow  HUD  and  its  Secretary  to 
apportion  appropriated  funds  on  the  basis 
of  need,  and  In  a  manner  which  will  allow 
local  self-determination.  This  Is  Important. 
Too  often,  community  development  has  been 
reduced  to  a  matter  of  "gamesmanship"  in 
which  "who  applied  and  when"  seemed  of 
greater  Importance  than  the  need  of  the  po- 
litical entity  concerned. 

This  resulted  in  grants  largely  to  munici- 
palities previously  In  operation  and  already 
endowed  with  federal  funds  and  denial  of 
funds  to  new  applicants  regardless  of  the 
worth  of  their  petition.  Urban  counties,  re- 
gardless of  size,  density  and  poverty,  were 
denied  representation  and  entitlement.  Un- 
der the  new  formula,  they  will  be  entitled  to 
their  fair  share  of  federal  largesse  ( if  capable 
of  undertaking  community  development  ac- 
tivities and  developing  a  suitable  program). 

The  Task  Force  believes  firmly  in  local  de- 
termination. It  realizes  that  the  local  citi- 
zenry and  their  representatives  are  the  best 
Judges  of  what  activity  best  suits  their  im- 
mediate needs.  The  Task  Force  believes  them 
to  be  In  the  best  position  to  establish  priori- 
ties in  this  field. 

If  a  sewage  treatment  plant  is  their  pri- 
mary need,  they  will  be  the  first  to  recognize 
It.  If  these  local  citizens  have  an  oversupply 
of  rental  units— decent,  safe  and  sanitary  and 
suitable — they  will  hardly  prefer  a  public 
housing  project;  although  they  might  want 
the  right  to  institute  some  Section  23  hous- 
ing. In  both  caoes,  the  decision  should  be 
theirs. 

For  this  reason,  the  Task  Force  recom- 
mends that  it  be  spelled  out  in  legislation, 
and /or  that  the  Secretary  be  given  the  flexi- 


bility and  power  to  assist  the  smaller  com- 
munities (those  with  25,000  to  60,000  in 
population)  who,  bonded  to  their  legal  limit, 
may  be  unable  to  afford  what  they  need  so 
badly:  entitlement  to  embark  on  one-shot 
operations  suited  to  their  needs,  and  un- 
encumbered by  the  requirements  of  other 
programs  not  serving  their  purpose. 

This  flexibility  could  be  structured  for 
cities,  either  outside  a  metropolitan  area  or 
inside  It,  but  apart  from  the  urbanized  area 
with  which  the  Secretary  would  be  primarily 
concerned. 

In  all  cases,  community  facility  projects 
would  have  to  fall  within  definitive  standards 
recommended  by  the  Congress  and  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary.  These,  however, 
should  be  of  such  general  definition  as  to  be 
suitable  for  the  community  concerned.  They 
should  not  be  what  the  big  city  thinks  the 
small  city  should  have,  not  what  the  small 
city  thinks  the  big  city  should  have.  Hence, 
our  stress  on  self-determination  and  very 
general  bureaucratic  guidelines. 

There  remains  a  question  of  transition 
funding.  This  would  apply  during  the  period 
between  present  operations  and  the  Institu- 
tion of  the  new  entitlement  program.  This  is 
not  Just  a  question  of  keeping  staffs  alive 
and  old  programs  operating.  There  is  also  a 
matter  of  commitments  made,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  state  and  private  aid  dependent  on 
the  progress  of  the  various  conununlty  devel- 
opment programs. 

The  Task  Force  believes  that  much  of  this 
should  lie  within  the  Secretary's  Judgments. 
He  has  the  expertise  to  niake  the  decisions 
necessary  to  the  ends  pursued  throughout 
the  country.  His  Judgment  should  be  unfet- 
tered. The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
should  not  cramp  his  operations  from  its 
ivory  tower.  The  Task  Force  believes  that  if 
the  proposed  legislation  now  tentatively 
agreed  to  by  the  Housing  Subcommittee  is 
adopted,  it  will  be  legislation  for  a  far  greater 
number  of  communities,  In  greater  amounts, 
and  more  equitably  distributed  than  In  the 
past. 

SECTION    23    HOtlSING 

The  Task  Force  recommends  expansion  of 
the  Section  23  Housing  Program.  When  this 
program  was  originated  in  1964  by  the  Re- 
publican minority  of  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee, it  was  bitterly  castigated  by  the  HUD 
administration.  In  the  past  decade,  however, 
this  Congress-originated  program  has  become 
the  program  that  has  best  survived  the  crit- 
icism and  problems  of  subsidized  housing 
legislation  of  the  sixties.  It  has  proved  to  be 
the  viable  program  of  the  sixties  according 
to  the  New  York  Times.  It  is  the  program 
which  HXJD  has  now  nominated  as  its  sole 
housing  program  for  implementation  In  the 
foreseeable  future;  the  least  expensive,  most 
flexible  and  best  hope  for  rehabilitation. 
HUD  proposes  to  build  300,000  units  of  Sec- 
tion 23  housing,  (226,000  new  construction; 
75,000  existing  housing). 

HUD  also  proposes  to  utilize  the  program, 
previously  confined  to  public  housing  ell- 
glbles,  among  people  with  incomes  above 
that  range;  the  ratio  would  be  20%  public 
housing  ellgibles  to  80%  above  that  range. 
This  subsidy  would  be  available  on  a  sliding 
scale.  If  the  units  were  suitable,  any  project 
of  new  construction  could  be  1(X>%  for  the 
elderly  and/or  disabled.  Rents,  however,  are 
still  a  matter  of  dispute.  This  is  due,  largely, 
to  the  Brooke  amendments  of  1968  and  sub- 
sequent years.  It  Is,  however,  generally  agreed 
that  minimum  rents  must  be  charged. 

At  the  Instance  of  the  Senate,  the  Con- 
gress adopted  the  various  Brooke  amend- 
ments to  the  Public  Housing  Program.  Also 
at  the  Instance  of  the  Senate,  it  authorized 
payment  of  operating  subsidies.  Housing  au- 
thorities throughout  the  nation  have  been 
thereby  rapidly  reduced  to  bankruptcy,  or 


close  proximity  thereto.  This  has  occurred 
despite  payment  of  an  operating  subsidy  of 
approximately  a  half  billion  dollars  annually 
(on  top  of  the  already  guaranteed  amortiza- 
tion of  housing  authority  bonds) .  Some  hous- 
ing authorities  have  survived;  but  they  have 
done  so  by  a  general  disregard  of  the  letter 
of  the  law.  Reserves  have  been  depleted; 
vital  maintenance  has  been  neglected.  These 
survival  measures  are  only  temporary  at  best. 
Soon,  the  well-intentioned  but  ill-conceived 
legislation  of  1968  will  bring  the  entire  $20 
billion  program  (along  with  Its  thousands  of 
projects  and  tens  of  thousands  of  employees) 
into  Federal  receivership.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  end  up  paying  for  the  pro- 
gram, or  what  is  left  of  it  at  a  cost  in  the 
billions  of  dollars  over  the  next  20  to  30 
years. 

This  situation  cannot  help  but  damage  the 
Section  23  program. 

Therefore,  as  a  matter  of  first  priority,  the 
Task  Force  urges  that  the  practice  of  per-, 
mitting  zero  or  negative  rents  be  eliminated; 
that  all  tenants  must  pay  a  minimum  rent. 
It  recommends  further,  that  this  be  in  an 
amount  at  least  sufficient  to  cover  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  costs  of  utilities  and 
operating  expenses. 

Previously,  some  tenants  were  not  required 
to  pay  rent  on  the  grounds  that  all  of  their 
income  was  derived  solely  from  welfare.  There 
have  even  been  cases  where  the  housing  au- 
thorities were  forced  to  pay  a  portion  of  the 
utilities,  while  not  charging  rent.  The  Task 
Force  recommends  that  this  practice  be  ended 
as  Impractical  and  Inequitable;  a  policy  cal- 
culated to  persuade  tenants  owing  rent  to 
refuse  to  pay  It.  Some  tenants  have  very  low 
pensions  or  are  existing  on  Social  Security. 
It  Is  unrealistic  and  unfair  to  expect  them 
to  pay  rent  while  not  collecting  rent  from 
tenants  who  are  welfare  recipients  who  may 
be  receiving  larger  amounts  of  money.  This 
has  led  to  large  delinquencies  in  the  rent 
rolls,  a  major  factor  In  the  deterioration  of 
the  public  housing  program. 

When  public  housing  rent  collections  are 
down,  as  they  have  been  under  the  legisla- 
tion enacted  In  1968,  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes  (which  are  10%  of  the  shelter  rents 
collected)  are  also  down.  In  many  Instances, 
these  payments,  which  go  to  the  municipal 
entity  under  which  the  local  housing  au- 
thority operates,  have  been  cut  by  more  than 
half.  In  the  case  of  the  larger  authorities, 
this  means  a  loss  to  the  municipal  budget 
losses  of  millions  of  dollars  and  often  causes 
a  disinclination  by  city  or  county  to  supply 
required  municipal  services. 

The  Task  Force  also  recommends  that 
much  of  the  old  Section  23  program  be  re- 
tained. It  worked  well  in  its  original  form. 
Attempts  to  amend  its  purpose  and  change 
its  base  have  not  been  fruitful.  The  practice 
of  expanding  Its  subsidy — when  the  present 
program  has  been  unable  to  boat  the  de- 
mand for  Section  23  units — Is  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  the  bureaucracy's  lack  of  wisdom 
and  sense  of  economy. 

Section  23  units  are  those  supplied  by  the 
private  sector.  It  should  not  be  necessary  to 
pay  taxes,  maintenance  and  management  fees 
for  them  If  a  fair  market  rental  Is  allowed, 
and  If  the  Federal  government  Is  paying  most 
of  that  by  subsidy. 

With  the  bi-partisan  backing  that  this 
Republican  originated  program  has  enjoyed 
since  Its  inception,  the  Task  Force  Is  inclined 
to  believe  that  expansion  of  Its  use  into  the 
conventional  public  housing  market  field  is 
inevitable  It  would  remind  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive  Branch  that  Section  23  was 
based  on  use  of  existing  housing.  This  is 
what  practically  all  witnesses  coming  before 
the  Hotislng  Subcommittee  these  past  two 
years  have  recommended.  This  has  led  to  a 
great  deal  of  rehabilitation.  It  has  made  use 
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of  some  of  the  great  untapped  resources  of 
the  country.  At  the  same  time,  rehabilita- 
tion and  use  of  existing  housing  have 
stopped,  at  least  temporarily,  the  housing 
abandonment  which  has  cursed  many  of  our 
cities. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  If  the 
Section  23  program  is  utilized  and  expanded, 
(Other  than  in  the  case  of  the  elderly  and 
disabled)  into  the  field  of  subsidized  hous- 
ing, and  beyond  the  province  of  public  hous- 
ing, the  amount  of  units  to  be  occupied  by 
public  housing  ellgibles  be  restricted  to  20%. 
Public  housing  experience  has  shown  that, 
at  this  level,  the  program  can  hold  lower 
income  tenants  and  those  above  that  level. 
If  this  level  of  income  occupancy  is  not 
maintained,  if  management  is  not  selective, 
properties  become  a  probelm  to  rent,  harder 
to  maintain,  and  beset  by  a  host  of  other 
management  problems. 

Many  proposals  to  expand  Section  23  em- 
phasisse  new  construction,  not  existing  hous- 
ing, the  principle  upon  which  the  Section  23 
program  was  founded  and  upon  which  It 
operated  well  until  the  commitment  to  pay 
operating  expenses  was  made  In  1968.  Some 
years  ago,  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
commissioned  from  the  Urban  Institute  a 
study  which  covered  some  30  housing  au- 
thorities and  seven  of  the  more  active  states 
in  the  public  housing  field.  In  summary,  the 
conclusions  of  the  study  were  that,  through 
use  of  existing  housing,  the  program  was 
working  well  and  would  continue  to  do  so 
on  a  short  term  basis.  The  Institute  advised 
against  longer  term  new  construction  as  the 
more  expensive  and  more  uncertain.  The 
Task  Force  believes  this  advice  should  be 
heeded. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  more 
county  housing  authorities  be  established 
and  encouraged  to  enter  the  Section  23  field, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  elderly  resi- 
dents. The  county  operation  is  already  well 
established  in  law  as  an  entity.  In  the  more 
sparsely  populated  areas,  and  in  small  towns 
of  the  West  and  Midwest,  an  Immense  re- 
source of  usable  vacant  housing  exists  in 
'communities  that  are  losing  population. 
County  housing  authorities  are  able  to  give 
closer  supervision  of  such  housing  than  can 
be  provided  by  either  the  city  or  the  state. 
The  city  is  limited  in  Jurisdiction.  The  state 
is  too  far  removed  from  the  existing  housing 
resource  to  provide  adequate  supervision. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  of  late,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  nation's  dilapidated  and  de- 
teriorating housing  stock  (according  to 
available  records  and  testimony  from  HUD) , 
lies  in  the  countryside.  An  Immense  resource 
is  available  here  through  rehabilitation.  The 
costs  would  be  much  less  than  that  now  ex- 
pended on  the  low  income  poor  and  the 
elderly  of  the  cities. 

The  Task  Force  welcomes  the  proposal  to 
establish  state  housing  agencies  in  this  field 
and  to  contract  with  them  and  with  other 
entrepreneurs  to  Include  local  housing  au- 
thorities. The  fact  that  half  of  the  60  states 
are,  or  are  about  to  establish  sUte  housing 
authorities  (22  have  established  them;  five 
are  moving  to  establish  them)  is  sufficient 
to  contract  with  them  in  this  field.  The  Na- 
tional Governors  Conference  staff  seeks  40 
year  bonds  guarantees  and  subsidies  for  un- 
occupied units.  At  this  time,  the  Task  Force 
is  not  ready  to  endorse  this  principle.  This 
is  a  potentially  burdensome  commitment 
for  the  Federal  taxpayer,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  present  commitment  to  payment  of 
hoth  amortization  and  operating  expenses  to 
local  housing  authorities. 

Turnover  in  public  bousing  is  sufficiently 
large  so  that  the  entire  one  million  plus 
famUles  living  in  the  projects  could  be  re- 
placed In  a  five  year  period.  Some  families 
stay  longer  than  five  years,  but  many  more 


leave  In  much  less  time.  The  40  year  guaran- 
tee of  a  lease,  even  to  a  state  bousing  au- 
thority, amortization  and  operation  expenses 
is  more  than  the  program  warrants.  Long 
before  the  40  year  term  has  ended,  changing 
patterns  of  life  and  lifestyle  could  leave  the 
Federal  Government  paying  for  vacant  units; 
or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pruitt-Igoe  project 
in  St.  Louis,  for  non-existent  properties  that 
neither  the  Federal  Government,  nor  its  state 
counterpart,  nor  the  private  entrepreneur 
desires. 

HOUSING  ALLOVVANCES 

The  Task  Force  siippoits  continuation  of 
the  Administration's  experimental  housing 
allowance  program.  It  reconunends  that  the 
Secretary  investigate  the  potential  and  pos- 
sibilities for  tying  a  national  housing  allow- 
ance program  into  a  comprehensive  welfare 
reform  package.  The  Task  Force  feels  that 
welfare  reform,  not  subsidized  housing  pro- 
grams, may  prove  the  most  effective  means 
of  attacking  the  poverty  problem. 

HOrSING  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

The  House  Republican  Task  Force  on  Aging 
has  done  commendatory  and  pioneering  work 
in  the  area  of  housing  for  the  elderly.  The 
Housing  Task  Force  supports  the  main  thrust 
of  the  Aging  Task  Force  proposals.  It  reit- 
erates the  urgent  need  to  expand  Federally 
subsidized  housing  opportunities  for  the 
aged. 

Many  elderly  persons  do  not  have  sufficient 
income  to  purchase  adequate  housing.  Of  the 
12.4  mllliou  households  with  heads  aged  65 
and  over,  almost  half  have  incomes  under 
$3,000.  Many  of  these  persons  have  incom- 
plete  plumbing,  live  in  dilapidated  units,  and 
are  otherwise  unable  to  purchase  the  hous- 
ing they  need  to  meet  their  minimal  needs. 

Many  of  the  aged  who  have  adequate  hous- 
ing must  spend  an  excessive  share  of  their 
total  Income  on  housing.  A  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  elderly  devote  more  than  35'.;,  of 
their  Income  to  shelter.  There  are  even  cases 
where  more  than  100%  of  an  elderly  person's 
income  is  spent  on  housing,  necessitating  the 
use  of  accumulated  savings.  The  cost  of 
housing  places  the  aged  In  an  especially  oner- 
ous position  when  the  cost  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices In  other  sectors  (e.g.  food  and  health) 
rises  at  a  rapid  pace. 

A  third  problem  Is  the  lack  of  adequate 
housing  for  those  who  are  unable  to  afford 
it.  The  demand  for  elderly  housing  generally 
exceeds  the  supply.  A  survey  by  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  for  the  Elderly 
revealed  that,  at  minimum,  one  elderly  per- 
son was  on  a  waiting  list  for  every  unit  oc- 
cupied. Even  this  figure  is  low.  Many  elderly 
persons  are  discouraged  from  even  applying, 
due  to  long  lists  and  small  chances  of  even- 
tually receiving  aid,  not  to  mention  the  psy- 
chological stress  of  being  held  in  limbo  for 
a  long  period  of  time. 

A  housing  program  for  the  elderly  must 
assure  that  the  elderly  have  sufficient  in- 
come to  purchase  decent  bousing  and  pro- 
vide for  a  strong  construction  program  to 
ensure  adequate  supply.  In  accordance  with 
these  goals,  the  Task  Force  on  Housing  makes 
the  following  recommendation*  to  alleviate 
the  housing  problems  of  the  elderly: 

1.  In  an  effort  to  attain  the  1971  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  goal  of  120.000 
units  of  elderly  housing  per  year,  a  sizeable 
proportion  of  the  Section  23  lease-back  pro- 
gram units  should  be  allocated  specifically 
for  housing  for  the  elderly.  Under  Section 
23,  Local  Housing  Authorities  are  permitted 
to  lease  apartments  from  private  owners,  and. 
In  turn,  sub-let  them  to  low-income  persons 
at  reduced  rates.  To  meet  the  needs  of  the 
elderly.  Local  Housing  Authorities  should  be 
authorized  to  lease  up  to  100%  of  the  suit- 
able unite  In  an  apartment  building  to  those 


persons  over  the  age  of  65.  These  arrange- 
ments should  be  given  a  high  priority. 

2.  The  Task  Force  recommends  that  direct 
loans  under  section  202  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1969  be  eligible  for  refinancing  under  Sec- 
tion 236  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  This 
initiative  has  been  proposed  by  Rep.  Ben 
Blackburn,  Chairman  of  the  Housing  Task 
Force.  To  prevent  abuses  and  ensure  that 
government  funds  go  to  the  intended  bene- 
ficiaries, sucu  a  project  should  be  occupied 
exclusively  by  elderly  or  handicapped  fam- 
ilies during  any  period  In  which  assistance 
payments  are  made. 

In  the  event  that  the  Congress  should  de- 
cide that  the  Section  2356  program  Is  no 
longer  viable,  HUD  should  begin  to  investi- 
gate the  posoibillties  for  an  ongoing  direct 
loan  program  to  assist  In  meeting  the  bous- 
ing needs  of  the  elderly.  This  program  should 
have  minimal  budgetary  Impact  The  "Hoxis- 
ing  for  the  Elderly  Act  of  1973  "  introduced 
by  Rep.  Maigaret  Heckler,  provides  a  model 
upon  which  such  a  program  could  be 
patterned. 

3.  Elderly  persons  should  be  given  rellei 
from  excessive  tax  burdens. 

Prior  to  1964,  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
did  not  provide  for  an  exemption  from  cap- 
ital gains  for  the  elderly  person  who  wished 
to  sell  his  home  and  move  to  a  smaller,  less 
costly  accommodation,  Investing  the  gain 
from  the  sale  to  provide  for  retirement.  In 
the  1964  Revenue  Act  (Section  121,  Internal 
Revenue  Code ) ,  Congress  provided  that  any 
gain  realized  by  an  elderly  taxpayer  on  a 
house  sold  for  under  »20,000  would  not  be 
taxed,  and  that  only  a  portion  of  the  gain  on 
homes  sold  for  more  than  $20,000  would  be 
taxed.  This  exemption  should  be  Increased  to 
$50,000. 

The  prime  advantage  of  this  provision 
would  be  an  added  Incentive  to  an  elderly 
taxpayer  who  is  "over-housed"  to  move  into 
smaller,  less  costly  accommodations.  The  el- 
derly taxpayer's  home  could  then  bt  utilized 
more  fully,  and  more  appropriately,  by  a 
larger  family.  The  prime  disadvantage  of  this 
provision  is  the  tax  loss  to  the  Treasury, 
which,  according  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  would  be  about  $15  million. 

Many  elderly  persons  pay  property  taxes 
that  total  a  substantial  portion  of  their  In- 
come. The  Housing  Task  Force  supports  the 
Administration's  proposal  for  a  refundable 
property  tax  credit  for  the  elderly  which 
would  allow  low-  and  middle-income  home- 
owners and  renters,  age  65  and  older,  a  credit 
against  their  Federal  Income  taxes — where 
payments  of  residential  real  property  taxes 
are  excessive  In  relation  to  their  Incomes. 
Those  eligible  would  be  able  to  take  a  credit 
for  the  amount  of  real  estate  Uxes  In  excess 
of  5';  of  household  Income — subject  to  the 
limitation  that  the  total  credit  could  not  ex- 
ceed $600.  If  the  amount  of  the  credit  ex- 
ceeded the  taxes  owed  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  household  would  be  reimbursed 
for  the  difference.  Elderly  renters  would  like- 
wise be  eligible  for  the  credit.  The  Treasury 
Department  estimates  that  this  proposal 
would  cost  $C00  million. 

4.  Safety,  security  and  fear  of  crime  are 
major  problems  for  the  elderly,  especially  in 
Federally-assisted  housing  projects.  Anthony 
Downs  asserts  that  programs  to  Increase  per- 
sonal security  and  reduce  the  fear  of  crime 
may  be  the  most  effective  housing  programs 
HUD  should  Initiate  a  program  to  provide  In- 
creased security  and  safety  in  Federally  ai?- 
slsted  housing.  It  should  act  in  concert  with 
the  Department  of  Justice  in  finding  wars  of 
reducing  the  fear  of  crime,  especially  In  inner 
city  neighborhoods. 

5.  The  Housing  Task  Force  endorses  Sen. 
Robert  Dole's  proposal  to  provide  demon- 
stration models  of  living  arrangements  for 
severely  handicapped  adults  as  an  alternative 
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to  institutionalization  and  to  coordinate 
supportive  services  necessitated  by  such  ar- 
rangements. Hopefully,  these  models  will 
provide  future  guidance  for  ways  of  reducing 
the  numer  of  elderly  forced  to  live  in  institu- 
tions. 

6.  By  law,  public  housing  authorities  have 
been  unable  to  provide  housing  designed  to 
meet  the  special  medical  and  other  needs  of 
the  elderly.  The  Secretary  of  HUD  should  be 
given  the  authority  to  construct  congregate 
housing  in  which  residents  share  common 
kitchen  facilities  and  are  provided  interim 
assistance  for  emergency  medical  care.  The 
Secretary  should  investigate  means  of  fur- 
ther encouraging  congregate  housing  in  pri- 
vate and  non-subsidized  housing  projects. 

7.  The  Task  Force  supports  the  Adminis- 
tration plan  to  continue  formulating  Imple- 
mentation of  the  housing  allowance  for  tliose 
eligible  for  Supplemental  Security  Income 
payments.  The  final  decision  to  proceed  on 
this  proposal  must  be  based  on  more  ade- 
quate data  than  are  now  available.  In  the 
absence  of  such  data,  HUD  must  rely  mostly 

If  on  a  strong  housing  construction  program 

1 1  Involving  Section  23  leased  housing  and  Sec- 

tion 202  housing  for  the  elderly. 

AN  INDEPENDENT  FEDEKAI.  HOUSING 
ADMINISTRATION    (FHA) 

Por  nearly  a  decade,  the  Task  Force  has 
watched  with  increasing  alarm  the  slide,  born 
of  well-mtentloned  legislation,  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  Into  the  subsidy 
housing  field.  The  principle  of  mutual  sup- 
port which,  to  date  has  cost  the  government 
nothing,  paid  its  own  expenses,  and  created 
millions  of  homeowners  throughout  the 
country,  is  about  to  be  submerged  into  a 
debt-ridden  operation  that  will  require  bil- 
lions of  taxpayers'  money. 

The  Task  Force  contends  that  the  FHA 
does  not  belong  in  the  subsidy  operation  and 
should  be  separated  from  it.  It  believes  that 
FHA  cannot  remain  In  the  H^SD  complex 
without  being  taken  over  by  the  subsidy  op- 
eration. The  Task  Force  believes,  therefore, 
that  FHA  must  set  up  on  its  own  in  order  to 
survive.  To  do  otherwise  is  to  ensure  murder- 
ous competition  between  subsidized  and  un- 
Bubsldized  builders,  with  the  unsubsidlzed 
housing  certain  to  get  the  worst  of  it  due 
to  the  resulting  Inflationary  spiral. 

Consequently,  in  keeping  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  Hep.  Blackburn  of  Georgia, 
the  Task  Force  strongly  suggests  the  follow- 
ing: 

First,  create  an  independent  Federal  agen- 
cy for  the  purpose  of  administering  the 
sound,  unsubsidlzed  mortgate  insurance 
functions  of  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration; 

Second,  charge  this  new  agency  with  the 
responsibility  of  maintaining  sound  stand- 
ards of  property  and  credit  underwriting  and 
of  maintaining  a  self-supporting  operation; 
Third,  transfer  to  the  new  agency  the  ap- 
propriate Insurance  reserves  and  related 
llabUlties  of  FHAs  unsubsidlzed  programs. 
Including  the  Treasury  backstop  of  the  agen- 
cy's debentures;  and 

Fourth,  provide  authority  by  which  the 
new  agency  could  handle  the  mortgate  in- 
surance requirements  for  housing  for  which 
subsidies  may  be  granted,  with  the  provision 
that  such  housing  subsidies  would  be  ad- 
ministered by  dilTerent  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

This  would  separate  the  subsidy  opera- 
tion of  HUD  from  Its  nonsubsldized  opera- 
tion to  their  mutual  benefit  and  that  of 
the  taxpayer.  The  FHA  homebuyer,  who  pays 
a  premium  for  the  government's  services  and 
support,  would  have  the  assurance  that  his 
payments  were  going  only  to  his  own  and 
other  mutually  protective  homebuyers.  He 
would  know  that  the  government  was  not 
\ising  his  contributed  funds  for  homes  for 


subsidy  purposes  while  other  homebuyers, 
not  using  FHA,  were  not  so  charged  or  taxed. 
The  Task  Force's  chief  purpose  here  is  to 
preserve  the  solvency  of  the  Mutual  Mortgage 
Insurance  Fund.  The  President's  recent 
Budget  Message  indicates  that  the  status  of 
the  reserves  of  PHA's  four  Insurance  funds 
is  as  follows: 


lin  millions  of  dolUrsI 


1973       1974 


1975 


Mutual  morlgage  insurance  (und      .  1,755  1,836  1,912 
Cooperative   management  housing 

insurance  fund .  23           22  31 

General  insurance  fund -137  —413  -715 

Special  risk  insurance  fund .,  -320  -485  —810 

Total ...       .     1,321  960  408 

It  Is  clear  that  a  merger  of  these  fotir 
funds,  as  proposed  by  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1973,  H.R.  10036,  which 
the  Housing  Subcommittee  is  now  consider- 
ing, will  assure  that  appropriations  will  soon 
be  needed,  as  losses  of  the  general  and  spe- 
cial risks  funds  quickly  deplete  the  assets 
of  the  Mutual  Mortgage  Insurance  Fund. 
This  latter  fund  has  always  paid  its  own 
way  and  requires  no  Treasury  borrowing. 
It  is  the  basis  for  the  creation  of  the  new 
Independent  Insuring  agency. 

A  septtrate  Federal  agency  should  not  be 
anathema  to  the  Congress,  nor  the  Admin- 
istration. Such  independent  agencies  often 
have  been  created  before,  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  being  a  classic  case  in 
point.  The  Board  was  a  part  of  HHFA  before 
it  was  made  an  Independent  agency  by  the 
Housing  Amendments  of  1955. 

Preserving  and  strengthening  of  HUD's 
basic  insured  programs  would  provide  the 
basis  on  which  we  could  halt  the  severe  de- 
cime  in  hoiising  starts.  Total  FHA  Insured 
loans  have  been  decreasing  at  an  alarming 
rate  for  the  past  year;  FHA  activity  is  now 
at  its  lowest  point  since  1951.  1973  figures 
show  only  83,000  unsubsidlzed  and  subsidized 
new  units  Insured,  with  only  a  small  portion 
of  this  total  being  unsubsidlzed.  This  trend 
cannot  be  permitted  to  continue. 

The  purposes  of  the  subsidized  and  unsub- 
sidlzed markets  are  different.  One  Is  con- 
cerned solely  with  homeownership.  The  other 
deals  largely  with  a  rental  market.  It  has 
yet  to  cope  with  maintenance  problems  of  a 
large  magnitude,  let  alone  equity  in  the 
homeowner  field. 

These  problems  require  different  methods 
and  differently  oriented  personnel.  Their  con- 
struction problems,  their  financing  problems, 
their  management  problems — all  require  dif- 
ferent approaches  and  solutions.  To  expect 
HUD  to  switch  its  employees  from  one  to  an- 
other with  success  Is  to  expect  the  Impossible. 

MOBIU:   HOME  AND  KECBEATIONAL  VEHICLE 
SATETT 

Some  idea  of  the  increasing  dependence  of 
U.S.  citizens  on  the  mobile  home  Industry 
for  housing  can  be  gained  from  the  following 
facts: 

The  mobile  home  and  recreational  vehicle 
Industries  are  among  the  fastest  growing  in 
the  country.  More  than  7  million  persons  now 
live  in  mobile  homes;  95%  of  all  homes  sold 
under  $15,000  are  mobile  homes;  3.7  million 
recreational  vehicles  (motor  homes,  travel 
trailers,  camper  trailers  and  pickup  campers) 
are  now  in  use.  In  1972,  600,000  mobUe  home 
units  and  525,100  recreational  vehicles  were 
manufactured. 

With  this  expansion  have  come  certain 
hazards,  such  as  wind  and  fire.  At  present, 
a  mobile  home  Is  almost  four  times  a 
liable  to  fire  loes  as  the  conventional  home. 
The  mortality  rate  is  almost  as  high. 

Some  of  the  hazards  are  structural.  Flam- 


mable materials  and  exit  locations  are  par- 
ticular hazards.  The  shape  and  mobile  nature 
of  the  product  may  make  it  immediate  prey 
of  sudden  winds. 

The  Task  Force  realizes  that  there  is  no 
absolute  means,  legislative  or  otherwise,  to 
remove  these  hazards  entirely.  There  are 
means,  however,  to  reduce  them  and,  by  fed- 
eral law,  provide  a  greatly  increased  measure 
of  safety.  Por  this,  the  Task  Force  believes 
there  is  general  widespread  support  among 
manufacturers,  purchasers,  operators  and 
state  public  safety  officials. 

The  Task  Force  realizes,  however,  that  state 
laws  and  state  and  local  enforcement  agen- 
cies have  been  unable  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lem. Por  one  thing,  the  products  are  built 
In  one  state  and  used  in  others.  Their  mo- 
bile nature  has  them  crossing  state  lines  and 
Jurisdictions  with  rapidity.  The  Task  Force 
desires  In  no  way  to  recommend  that  Fed- 
eral law  Impede  or  encroach  on  state  activity 
If  It  is  adequate  and  operating  within  its 
Jurisdiction.  Therefore,  the  Task  Force  pro- 
poses a  blending  of  Federal  and  state  re- 
sponsibility in  this  area. 

This  Task  Force  has  been  well  embodied  in 
the  proposals  which,  with  considerable  bi- 
partisan support.  Rep.  Prey  of  Florida  placed 
before  the  House  of  Representatives. 

These  proposals  recognize  the  necessity  of 
establishing  uniform  safety  standards  and 
minimum  state  enforcement  requirements. 
In  the  case  where  the  latter  are  adequate  and 
operating  eflSciently,  there  would  be  no  need 
for  Federal  activity. 

That  there  is  a  difference  between  mobile 
homes  and  recreational  vehicles,  both  as  to 
construction  and  usage.  Is  recognized  by  the 
Task  Force.  Both  products,  however,  stem 
from  the  same  group  of  manufacturers  and 
could  be  regulated  together  from  an  Inspec- 
tion standpoint. 

There  is  a  role  here  for  both  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
The  first  Is  concerned  primarily  with  con- 
struction; the  second  with  operation.  Uni- 
versal standards  need  to  be  set  for  both.  The 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Adminis- 
tration could  handle  the  tasks  assigned  to 
DOT.  HUD  should  set  up  a  National  Insti- 
tute for  Mobile  Homes  and  Recreational 
Vehicle  Safety  to  handle  its  responsibility 
under  the  proposed  legislation.  A  majority  of 
each  council  would  consist  of  representatives 
of  the  general  public.  Added  representation 
would  come  from  manufacturers,  insurers, 
dealers,  and  allied  Interests  of  national 
standing. 

Research,  testing,  development  and  train- 
ing would  be  authorized  to  produce  the  nec- 
essary factual  base  and  technology  on  which 
the  development  of  Federal  safety  standards 
would  be  bases.  Presently,  there  are  no  na- 
tional statistics  on  which  to  base  standards. 
There  are,  however,  many  resources,  public 
and  private,  which  can  be  tapped  for  ade- 
quate safety  standards.  The  criteria  to  be 
employed  in  developing  the  standards  could 
be  as  follows: 

(1)  Consider  relevant,  available  mobile 
home  and  recreational  vehicle  safety  data, 
including  results  of  research,  development 
testing  and  evaluation  activities  conducted 
pursuant  to  thU  Title,  and  those  activities 
conducted  by  nationally  recognized  stand- 
ards— producmg  organizations  to  determine 
how  to  best  protect  the  public; 

(2)  Consult  with  such  Federal,  State  or 
Interstate  agencies  (Including  legislative 
committees)  as  is  deemed  appropriate; 

(3)  Consider  whether  any  such  proposed 
standard  is  reasonable,  practicable  and  ap- 
propriate for  the  particular  type  of  mobile 
home  or  recreational  vehicle  for  which  It  Is 
prescribed: 

(4)  Consider  whether  any  such  standard 
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will  result  In  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
retail  price  of  mobile  homes  or  recreational 
vehicles; 

(6)  Consider  the  extent  to  which  any  such 
standard  will  contribute  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Title. 

Once  standards  have  been  promulgated, 
every  manufacturer  of  a  mobile  home  or  rec- 
reational vehicle  would  be  required  to  sub- 
mit detailed  plans  and  specifications  of  each 
model  to  the  Secretary  for  approval.  HUD 
preapproval  would  catch  many  of  the  safety 
hazards.  If  the  manufacturer  follows  the 
plan  as  approved,  he  would  not  be  held  in 
violation  of  Federal  standards. 

The  Federal  standards  would  be  enforced 
by  the  States  if  they  submitted  approved 
plans  for  enforcement.  The  State  plan  would 
be  approved  if  It : 

(1)  Designates  a  State  agency  or  agencies 
as  the  agency  or  agencies  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering the  plan  throughout  the  State; 

(2)  Provides  for  a  right  of  entry  and  In- 
spection of  all  factories,  warehouses  or  es- 
tablishments m  such  State  in  which  mobile 
homes  or  recreational  vehicles  are  manufac- 
tured and  which  is  at  least  as  extensive  as 
that  provided  by  federal  law; 

(3)  Contains  satisfactory  assurances  that 
such  agency  has,  or  will  have,  the  legal  au- 
thority and  qualified  personnel  necessary  foi 
effective  enforcement  of  such  standards; 

(4)  Give  satisfactory  assurances  that  such 
State  will  devote  adequate  funds  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  standards; 

(5)  Reqtilres  manufactures,  distributors 
and  dealers  m  such  State  to  make  reports  to 
the  Secretary  in  the  same  manneH  and  to  the 
same  extent,  as  If  the  State  plan  were  not  in 
effect; 

(6)  Provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary  in  such 
form,  and  containing  such  Information,  as 
the  Secretary  shall  require  from  time  to 
time. 

Grants  of  up  to  00%  are  recommended 
to  States  to  assist  them  In  developing  State 
enforcement  plans.  Grants  up  to  50  "^r  could 
be  made  to  assist  States  in  administering 
and  enforcing  such  plans. 

Since  a  ntimber  of  States  do  have  effective 
enforcement  programs,  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  utilize  that  experience  and  en- 
courage other  States  to  enforce  the  Federal 
standards. 

If  the  States  have  no  desire  to  enforce  the 
Federal  standards,  enforcement  will  be  by 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration. 

URBAN    HOMESTEAOING 

Urban  Homesteading  is  one  of  the  more 
promising  and  innovative  ideas  for  arresting 
accelerating  abandonment  of  housing  in  the 
Inner  cities.  Presently,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Devlopment  holds  title 
to  over  70,000  vacant  single  family  dwellings 
nationwide.  Many  of  these  are  In  good  struc- 
tural condition.  Under  an  Urban  Homestead- 
ing program,  individuals  would  be  given  title 
to  abandoned  homes  for  a  nominal  fee.  In 
return,  they  would  promise  to  repair  and 
rehabilitate  them,  and  live  in  them,  for  a 
set  period  of  time  (usually  five  or  more 
years) . 

Urban  Homesteading  has  several  advan- 
tages. It  would  ease  the  shortage  of  low -in- 
come housing  by  salvaging  homes  which, 
otherwise,  would  remain  abandoned  for  lack 
of  rehabilitation.  Middle  and  lower  Income 
persons  would  be  able  to  purchase  struc- 
turally sound  homes  at  a  cost  they  can 
afford.  At  the  same  time,  Homesteading 
would  help  reduce  HUD's  Inventory  of  houses 
and  save  the  Department  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  annually. 

Rehabilitation  is  an  expensive  process.  It 
requires  a  certain  degree  of  expertise  on  the 


part  of  the  owner.  There  might  be  neither 
enough  homesteads  available  nor  enough 
applicants  to  make  a  significant  dent  In  the 
stock  of  the  country's  abandoned  houses.  In 
many  instances,  however,  Homesteading 
could  halt  the  process  whereby  a  handful 
of  abandoned  houses  eventually  leads  to  de- 
terioration of  entire  neighborhoods.  The 
most  important  Impact  of  Homesteading  may 
not  be  in  terms  of  raw  numbers  of  homes 
rehabilitated,  but  in  term's  of  the  psycholog- 
ical effect  on  neighborhoods  where  aban- 
donment Is  a  problem.  The  sight  of  home- 
steaders moving  into  abandoned  housing 
with  a  long  term  commitment  to  making  a 
neighborhood  viable  could  do  much  to  re- 
store confidence  in  declining  areas. 

Homesteading  by  itself  is  no  panacea  for 
inner  city  Uls.  However,  when  properly  man- 
aged, it  offers  promise  of  an  important  con- 
tribution to  stemming  and  reversing  the 
abandonment  process. 

Homesteading  programs  are  in  the  plan- 
ning or  initiation  stages  in  several  cities, 
notably  Wilmington,  Baltimore  and  Phila- 
delphia. Initial  indications  are  that  Home- 
steading can  be  a  viable  option  for  improving 
the  quality  of  existing  housing  stock.  Reps. 
Marjorie  Holt  and  Joe  Pritchard  have  intro- 
duced Urban  Homesteading  legislation  to  ex- 
pand and  augment  present  efforts.  The  Task 
Force  supports  this  Republican  Initiative 
and  urges  lis  immediate  adoption. 

ENERGY 

The  current  energy  shortage  has  focused 
national  attention  on  the  need  to  Incorporate 
energy  conservation  measures  and  tech- 
niques into  residential  buildings.  Residencies 
consume  over  12%  of  the  nation's  annual 
energy  supply  or  over  8  quadrillion  BTU's 
per  year.  There  are  no  precise  estimates  of 
energy  waste,  but  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  estimates  that  past  building  prac- 
tices have  lead  to  an  estimated  annual  waste 
of  energy  equivalent  to  about  456  million 
tons  of  coal,  or  65  billion  gallons  of  oil,  or 
9  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas.  Failure  to 
reduce  thermostats  at  night,  lmpro|>er  in- 
sulation, excessive  use  of  air  conditioning, 
and  Inefficient  appliances  are  all  responsible 
for  this  huge  energy  waste.  Estimates  indicate 
that  up  to  20%  of  heating  and  air  condition- 
ing requirements  can  be  saved  with  more 
adequate  insulation  alone.  Better  building 
materials  and  design  may  also  make  a  signif- 
icant contribution. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment can  help  promote  development 
and  widespread  implementation  of  energy 
conservation  techniques.  Several  proposals 
have  been  made  to  achieve  this  goal. 

Several  Den.ocrat8  have  advocated  pro- 
viding a  tax  credit  for  home  repairs  or  im- 
provements that  save  energy.  However,  even 
if  the  credit  is  only  marginally  successful  in 
increasing  expenditures  significantly,  the 
Treasury  estimates  that  a  100%  credit  with 
a  $1,000  limit  might  cost  $2.5  billion  or  more. 
This,  clearly  would  be  an  extravagant  raid 
on  the  U.S.  Treasury;  a  tax  Incentive 
probably  would  be  only  minimally  effective. 
In  response  to  higher  prices,  taxpayers  can  be 
expected  to  take  the  necessary  steps  in  the 
areas  of  home  Insulation  and  replacement  of 
inefficient  appliances  and  heating  or  cooling 
systems.  A  tax  incentive  would  probably 
produce  little  additional  activity  of  this  type 
that  would  not  have  taken  place  in  its 
absence. 

A  much  cheaper  and  better  way  of  assur- 
ing that  homeowners  and  landlords  have 
adequate  opportunity  and  funds  to  initiate 
energy  saVlng  home  alterations  would  be  to 
establish  a  Federally  Insured,  direct  low- 
interest  (6%)  loan  program  to  assist  home- 
owners and  other  owners  of  residential 
structures  in  purchasing  and  Installing  more 


effective  Insulation  or  beating  equipment. 
Authored  by  Rep.  Bill  Cohen,  this  proposal 
has  been  introduced  in  the  House. 

In  (^proving  mortgages  or  loans,  the  Secre- 
tary should  be  authorized,  but  not  required, 
to  encourage  the  use  of  materials,  devices 
and  products  which  contribute  to  energy 
conservation. 

We  recommend  that  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
should  undertake  a  study  to  determine  the 
most  effective  means  of  implementing  tho 
many  energy  saving  techniques  and  devices 
that  have  been  and  will  be  developed. 

Finally,  the  Secretary  should  initiate  a  pro- 
gram of  disseminating  full,  complete  and 
current  information  concerning  ^the  moet 
up-to-date  methods  of  energy  conservation 
in  the  home. 

Energy  conservation  is  essential  if  the 
housing  industry  is  to  remain  healthy  and 
vigorous.  The  recent  shortages  indicate  that 
without  significant 'energy  savings  In  exist- 
ing residential  dwellings,  new  housing  con- 
struction may  have  to  be  drastically  cur- 
tailed. The  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  needs  to  take  affirmative 
action  to  foster  energy  savings  in  order  to 
avert  a  future  downturn  in  the  housing  in- 
dustry. 

THE    MATERIAL   CRISIS 

The  United  States  faces  a  potential  mate- 
rials crisis  involving  severe  shortages  of  key 
natural  resources.  Housing  is  one  of  the  in- 
dustries that  may  be  most  affected  because  it 
'*"is  dependent  on  such  a  wide  variety  of  min- 
erals and  materials.  An  acute  shortage  of  any 
mineral  or  other  natural  resource  could  cause 
a  drastic  recession  In  the  housing  industry, 
possible  crippling  it  for  a  prolonged  period. 
To  avert  potential  disaster,  the  housing  sec- 
tor, public  and  private,  must  take  Joint  ac- 
tion to  assure  a  continued  adequate  supply 
of  all  vital  materials,  'hilneralB  and  nattiral 
resources. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  should  undertake  an  in- 
tensive, far-reaching  study,  and  launch  a 
national  program  for  discovering  ways  of 
guaranteeing  adequate  supplies  of  all  mate- 
rials used  in  the  production  of  housing.  This 
program  should  cover  at  least  the  following 
areas: 

1.  Establishment  of  a  national  resource  in- 
formation system  to  assess  this  country's 
natural  resource  position  and  aid  the  private 
sector  in  discovering  resources  that  are  or 
will  be  In  short  supply.  This  system  should 
provide  for  collection,  organization,  standard- 
ization, coordination  and  dissemiuaton  of 
information  regarding  supplies  of  raw  mate- 
rials essential  to  Industry. 

2.  An  Investigation  of  methods  for  in- 
creasing domestic  capacity  for  the  produc- 
tion of  minerals  and  resources  in  short  sup- 
ply. The  United  States  is  presently  6(V-100'; 
dependent  on  foreign  sources  for  minerals 
such  as  alumintim,  asbestos,  tin  and  nickel. 
Housing  is  not  directly  nor  greatly  depend- 
ent on  many  of  these  minerals,  but  shortages 
of  these  minerals  could  result  in  seriou.>; 
shortages  of  certain  key  parts  for  residential 
dwellings  and  disruption  of  key  industries 
that  supply  essential  housing  products. 

3.  Development  of  means  of  substituting 
natural  resources  for  other  resources  in  the 
event  of  serious  shortages.  HUD  could  at- 
tempt to  find  substitutes  for  wood,  alumi- 
num, copper,  gypsum  and  other  housln>^ 
products  that  might  eventually  be  in  short 
supply  because  of  natural  emergencies,  for- 
eign instability  or  transportation  problems. 

4.  Encouragement'  of  greater  conservation 
and  recycling  of  building  materials.  Shortages 
could  be  greatly  alleviated  by  Increased  de- 
pendence on  recycling,  conservation  and  re- 
habilitation of  existing  housing.  Recent 
price  increases  make  recycling  far  more  eco- 
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nomlcal.  Government  action  may  be  needed 
to  break  wasteful  practices  and  set  up  net- 
works to  handle  the  transport  of  recyclable 
material.  By  Increasing  the  available  supply 
(-f  materlais.  conservation  and  recycling 
would  also  help  keep  down  raw  material 
prices. 

The  natural  resource  of  greatest  impor- 
tance to  the  housing  industry  is  timber.  The 
'itek  Force  feels  special  consideration 
chould  be  given  to  increasing  the  timber 
Eupply  to  meet  demand  and  reduce  rising 
construction  costs.  During  the  past  three 
years,  timber  harvests  have  fallen  below  ex- 
pectations. This  must  be  reversed  if  the 
bousing  sector  is  to  remain  healthy. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  disap- 
pointing harvests  has  been  Inadequate  fund- 
ing for  and  reduction  of  VS.  Forest  Service 
personnel.  This  has  resulted  In  poor  forestry 
management  and  conservation  practices.  The 
Task  Force  endorses  an  Increase  in  the  Forest 
Service's  budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1975  to  as- 
sure that  appropriate  forest  management 
programs  are  Initiated  to  relte\'e  the  imme- 
diate shortage.  For  the  years  after  FY  75.  ad- 
ditional funds  should  be  made  available  to 
allow  full  and  effective  forestry  management 
on  an  intensified  basis.  Good  management 
could  Increase  jleld  by  as  much  as  50-100'; . 
It  could  increase  the  amount  of  land  that 
can  be  safely  harvested  without  extensive 
environmental  damage.  At  the  same  time, 
It  could  assure  that  the  nation  will  not  be 
forced  to  use  valuable  recreation  land  to 
guarantee  an  adequate  timber  supply. 

The  Forest  Service  should  Initiate  accel- 
erated programs  of  timber  growing  In  na- 
tional forests.  The  objective  of  accelerated 
programs  is  to  increase  growth  of  wood  on 
national  forests  for  harvest  in  future  dec- 
ades. Funds  provided  In  this  manner  for 
forest  development  are  an  investment,  not 
an  outlay.  They  should  return  to  the  Treas- 
ury more  than  the  Initial  cost. 

To  assure  that  there  are  su.mcient  Federal 
funds  for  the  Forest  Service  and  to  encourage 
Improved  forest  management  and  acceler- 
ated programs  of  timber  growing,  a  Timber 
Trust  should  be  created.  This  should  parallel 
and  resemble  other  Federal  trust  funds  (e.g. 
airport,  health  Insurance  and  highway). 
Money  for  the  fund  would  come  from  receipts 
from  sale  of  timber  rights  on  Federal  lands. 

To  etirb  Bbort-term  fluctuations  in  lumber 
supply  and  ward  off  possible  shortages,  the 
Secretary  of  HUD,  and  the  Forest  Service, 
with  the  help  of  private  industry,  should  con- 
duct periodic  reviews  and  analyses  of  the 
prospective  demand  and  supply  situation  for 
the  various  wood  products. 

The  Task  Force  fully  supports  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President's  Advisory  Panel 
on  Timber  and  the  Environment  that  the 
Federal  government  maintain  incentive  pro- 
grams to  encourage  private  landowners  to 
foDow  forest  management  programs  which 
protect  the  environment  and  Increase  future 
timber  supplies.  These  programs  should 
maintain  Federal  Income  tax  incentives.  In- 
clude advice  and  services  to  forest  owners 
and  their  associations,  and  encotirage  co«t- 
sharlng  for  Intensive  forest  management 
practices.  This  should  Include  provisions  for 
seedlings. 

The  present  freight  car  shortage  severely 
hampers  the  transport  of  timber  to  areas  in 
which  lumber  Is  In  greatest  demand.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should 
take  immediate  steps  to  seek  ways  of  Increas- 
ing freight  cap  production  and  Improving  the 
flow  of  cars  to  and  from  timber  producing 
areas. 

HUD  azul  the  Forest  Service  should  prepare 
kcomprebeoslve,  long-range  nationwide  pro- 
gram of  forest  development  and  timber  sup- 
ply. In  acoordance  with  the  recommendations 


of  the  President's  Advisory  Panel,  the  pro- 
gram should  Include  the  following: 

Expansion  of  recreation  and  wilderness 
areas  where  appropriate;  protection  of  water 
supplies;  protection  of  fragUe  soils  and  cred- 
ible steep  slopes  by  their  withdrawal  from 
timber  harvest;  protection  of  wildlife  includ- 
ing rare  and  endangered  species  of  plants, 
animals  and  birds;  improved  utilization  of 
wood  fiber  for  all  its  varied  uses;  assistance 
to  owners  of  private  forest  lands  in  the  man- 
agement of  their  forests  for  increa^.ed  output; 
and  harvesting  of  timber  from  the  national 
forests  on  a  schedule  commensurate  with 
their  productive  capacity  and  sufficient  to 
make  their  proportionate  contribution  to 
national  timber  needs. 


EXECUTIVE  PRIVILEGE 

I  Mr.  MOSS  a£ked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. ) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  attached  to 
my  remarks  is  a  column  by  Clark  R. 
Mollenhoff,  a  veteran  of  many  years  in 
the  battle  against  the  excesses  of  secrecy 
in  Government  and  an  opponent  of  the 
imsupportable  doctrine  of  executive 
privilege. 

Clark  Mollenhoff  appeared  before  the 
then  Special  Subcommittee  on  Govern- 
ment Information  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  during 
the  first  hearings  conducted  by  it  in  1955 
as  part  of  a  panel  of  knowledgeable 
spokesmen  for  the  media  asked  to  advise 
the  committee  on  the  nature  of  withhold- 
ing practices  in  the  executive  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. As  the  chairman  of  that  sub- 
committee from  its  inception  until  re- 
quired by  caucus  rule  change  to  yield  it, 
it  has  been  my  privilege  to  closely  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Mollenhoff  to  knock  down  dangerous 
doctrines  and  challenge  irrelevant  prec- 
edents. 

In  1955,  Mr.  Mollenhoff  warned  tht 
committee  of  the  danger  inherent  in  a 
claim  of  executive  privilege  as  a  barrier 
to  congressional  or  public  access  to  in- 
formation. Time  has  proven  how  wise 
those  remarks  of  Mr.  Mollenhoff  in  1955 
were. 

I  commend  his  column  to  my  col- 
leagues as  another  example  of  his  In- 
cisive understanding  of  the  true  nature 
of  the  problems  of  executive  privilege  in 
obtaining  information. 
Evils  op  "Exxcunvs  Prtvilkce"  Evident  in 
Transcrxpts 
(By  Clark  R.  Mollenhoff) 

Washington. — If  President  Nixon  wished 
to  demonstrate  the  evils  Inherent  In  the 
arbitrary  secrecy  of  "executive  privilege,"  the 
best  documentation  he  could  choose  would 
be  the  1,300-page  transcript  of  conversations 
about  the  Watergate  cover-up. 

For  the  shallow,  venal,  conspiratorial  con- 
versations of  Nixon  with  H.  R.  "Bob"  Halde- 
man,  John  D.  Ehrllchman  and  John  W.  Dean 
m,  represent  government  decision-making  at 
Its  worst. 

It  was  what  critics  of  the  doctrine  of  ex- 
ecutive privilege  have  warned  for  years  could 
happen  If  any  president  pulled  down  a  se- 
crecy curtain  on  Congress  and  the  courts, 
whve  no  effective  review  of  presidential  de- 


cision making  could  have  been  made  by  an 
independent  source. 

President  Nixon  and  his  most  intimate  ad- 
visers believed  that  they  could  Impose  com- 
plete secrecy  on  discussions  In  the  Oval  Office, 
and  by  use  of  executive  privilege  could  pre- 
serve secrecy  of  'confldentlal  deliberation"  in 
the  face  of  any  congressional  investigation 
or  any  Inquiry  by  the  cotirts. 

Raoul  Berger,  a  senior  fellow  at  Harvard 
and  a  leading  authority  on  executive  privi- 
lege, has  warned  for  years  that  such  total 
secrecy  would  make  it  possible,  and  even 
probable  that  the  baser  Instincts  of  political 
partisanship  and  cronyism  would  dominate 
decisionmaking  if  there  was  a  lack  of  ac- 
countability. 

Now,  Nixon  has  dramatized  Berger's  point 
In  a  way  that  the  Harvard  scholar  could  not 
have  visualized  when  he  was  completing  his 
definitive  book  on  executive  privilege  a  few 
months  ago. 

The  book,  "Executive  Privilege — A  Consti- 
tutional Myth"  (published  by  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press),  is  a  sweeping  Indictment  of 
William  P.  Rogers,  who  created  "executive 
privilege"  out  of  whole  cloth  In  the  Elsen- 
hower administration,  and  gave  It  a  phony 
constitutional  parentage  based  upon  bad 
history,  bad  law  and  incredibly  poor  logic. 

Rogers,  a  deputy  attorney  general  and  as 
attorney  general  in  the  Elsenhower  admin- 
istration, devised  and  promoted  executive 
privilege  to  give  an  aura  of  constitutional 
respectability  to  blatant  coverups  of  crime 
and  mismanagement,  and  later  as  secretary 
of  state  in  the  Nixon  administration  he  xised 
it  effectively  to  refuse  to  be  accountable 
to  Congress. 

Rogers'  example  made  President  Nixon  and 
his  closest  White  House  advisers  confident 
they  could  put  down  an  impenetrable  secrecy 
curtain  at  the  White  House,  and  the  ordeal 
of  Watergate  is  the  result. 

Berger's  book  documents  the  case  studies 
on  the  evils  of  permitting  any  president  the 
dictatorial  power  of  being  accountable  to  no 
one. 

But  nowhere  in  his  massive  historic  work 
does  Berger  use  a  single  case  that  makes  the 
point  on  the  corrupting  Impact  of  secrecy  as 
vividly  as  It  is  made  in  the  edited  Nixon  con- 
versation transcripts. 

In  preparitAg  us  for  the  release  of  the 
transcripts,  Nixon  again  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  the  confidential  advice  he  re- 
ceives from  his  aides  in  making  the  necessary 
decisions  for  successful  domestic  programs 
and   foreign   policy   making. 

Throughout  this  administration,  he  has 
given  the  impression  of  thorough,  systematic 
studies  of  facts  and  law,  but  when  Nixon- 
edited  transcripts  were  published  we  find 
no  systematic  effort  to  discover  all  facts  of 
the  Watergate  burglary  of  June  17,  1972. 

Instead,  we  find  crafty,  dishonest  efforts  to 
learn  what  the  VS.  attorneys  office  and  the 
FBI  might  develop  from  sources  that  could 
not  be  controlled  or  coerced  Into  a  precon- 
ceived "scenario." 

Nixon  made  no  systematic  effort  to  con- 
sult the  criminal  law  experts,  or  the  consti- 
tutional law  experts,  to  determine  what  the 
President  should  do  In  carrying  out  his  re- 
sponsibility that  the  laws  be  faithfully  ex- 
ecuted. 

Instead,  we  find  President  Nixon  fum- 
bling with  only  a  superficial  understanding 
of  the  law  of  evidence,  and  incredible  Insen- 
sltlvlty  to  the  problems  of  obstruction  of 
justice. 

And,  despite  White  House  counsel  John 
Dean's  admissions  of  federal  crimes  and  com- 
ments implicating  others  In  the  White 
House,  we  see  the  lawyer-President  seeking 
to  excuse  Dean,  and  to  minimize  the  degree 
of  Involvement  of  Ehrllchman  and  Balde- 
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man — the  men  he  knew  controlled  political 
and  governmental  operations  for  him. 

Only  after  It  became  apparent  that  Dean, 
Jeb  S.  Magnider,  and  Fred  LaRue,  were  go- 
ing to  cooperate  with  the  prosecutors  did 
Nixon  decide  that  perhaps  It  would  be  nec- 
essary to  go  along  with  Haldeman  and 
Ehrllchman's  scheme  to  throw  former  Atty 
Gen.  John  MltcheU  overboard  to  save  them- 
selves  and   the   President. 

Through  It  all  there  was  only  occasional 
mention  of  "truth"  or  "Justice"  and  no  men- 
tion of  the  responsibilities  they  carried  as  the 
highest  White  House  officials.  One  of  the  most 
revealing  exchanges  took  place  March  21, 
1973,  after  Dean  had  told  the  President  of 
Dean's  possible  involvement  In  the  crime  of 
obstruction  of  Justice: 

President:  Talking  about  your  obstruction 
of  Justice,  though  I  don't  see  It. 

Dean:  Well,  I  have  been  a  conduit  for  In- 
formation on  taking  care  of  people  out  there 
who  are  guilty  of  crimes. 

President:  Oh,  you  mean  like  the  black- 
mailers? 

Dean:    The  blackmailers.  Right. 

President:  Well,  I  wonder  if  that  can  be — 
I  wonder  if  that  doesn't — let  me  put  it 
frankly:  I  wonder  if  that  [blackmail)  doesn't 
have  to  be  continued?  Let  me  put  it  this  way: 
Let  us  suppose  that  you  get  the  million  bucks, 
and  you  get  the  proper  way  to  handle  it.  You 
could  hold  that  side? 

Dean:  Uh,  huh. 

President:  It  would  seem  to  me  that  would 
be  worthwhile. 

Dean:  Well,  that's  one  problem. 

President:  I  know  you  have  a  problem  here. 
You  have  the  problem  with  (convicted  Water- 
gate burglar  E.  Howard)  Hunt  and  his  clem- 
ency. 

Dean:  That's  right.  And  you  are  going  to 
have  a  clemency  problem  with  the  others. 
They  all  are  going  to  expect  to  be  out  [of 
prison)  and  that  may  put  you  in  a  position 
that  Is  Just  untenable  at  some  point.  You 
know,  the  Watergate  hea^jxigsjast  over.  Hunt 
now  demanding  clemeficy  or  he  is  going  to 
blow.  And  politicall/lmposslble  for  you  to  go 
do  it.  You  know,  after  everybody — 

President:  That's i 

Dean:  I  am  not  Bih«  that  you  will  ever  be 
able  to  deliver  on  clemency.  It  may  be  Just 
too  hot. 

President:  You  can't  do  it  politically  until 
after  the  '74  elections,  that's  for  sure.  Your 
point  is  that  even  then  you  couldn't  do  it. 

Dean:  That's  right.  It  may  further  involve 
you  In  a  way  you  should  not  be  Involved  In 
this. 

President:  No — it  is  wrong,  that's  for  sure. 

Dean:  Well — there  have  been  some  bad 
Judgments  made.  There  have  been  some  nec- 
essary Judgments  made. 

President:  Before  the  election? 

Dean:  Before  the  election  and  in  the  wake 
the  necessary  ones,  you  know,  before  the  elec- 
tion. You  know,  with  me  there  was  no  way, 
but  the  burden  of  this  second  administra- 
tion Is  something  that  Is  not  going  to  go  away. 

President:  No,  It  isn't. 

Then  after  a  discussion  of  bow  Haldeman 
and  Ehrllchman  might  be  involved  as  defend- 
ants, and  the  problem  with  Hunt  testifying 
in  a  manner  that  might  cause  the  issue  to 
come  apart  before  the  Errln  committee  or  the 
federal  grand  Jury  there  was  this  exchange: 

President:  Suppose  the  worst — that  Bob  is 
indicted  and  Ehrllchman  Is  indicted.  And,  I 
must  say,  we  Just  better  then  try  to  tough  it 
through.  You  get  the  point. 

Dean:  That's  right. 

President:  If  they,  for  example,  say  'let's 
cut  our  loeses'  and  you  say  we  are  going  to 
go  down  the  road  to  see  if  we  can  cut  our 
losses  and  no  more  blackmaU  and  all  the  rest. 
And  then  the  thing  blows,  cutting  Bob  and 


the  rest  to  pieces.  You  would  never  recover 
from  that,  John. 

Dean:  That's  right. 

President:  It  is  better  to  fight  It  out. 
Then,  you  see,  that's  the  other  thing.  It's 
better  to  fight  It  out  and  not  let  people  tes- 
tify, and  so  forth.  And  now,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  realize  that  we  have  these  weak- 
nesses— that  we  have  these  w^eaknesses — In 
terms  of  blackmail. 

Dean :  That  is  one  general  alternative.  The 
other  is  to  go  down  the  road.  Just  hunker 
down,  fight  it  at  every  corner,  every  turn, 
don't  let  people  testify — cover  it  up  is  what 
we  really  are  talking  about.  Just  keep  it 
buried  and  Just  hope  that  we  can  do  It,  hope 
that  we  make  good  decisions  at  the  right 
time,  keep  our  heads  cool,  we  make  the  right 
moves. 

President:  And  Just  take  the  heat? 

This  "hunkering  down"  to  "bake  the  heat" 
Is  mirrored  in  all  of  the  presidential  tran- 
scripts. In  the  public  statements  by  Nixon 
since  then,  and  In  the  fluctuating  positions 
taken  on  executive  privilege  up  to  including 
Oen.  Alexander  Haig's  refusal  to  testify. 

The  evils  of  executive  privilege  could  never 
have  been  pointed  up  as  effectively  by  Prof. 
Berger  as  has  been  done  by  the  Nixon-edited 
transcripts. 

Berger  commented : 

"The  transcripts  strikingly  Illustrate  the 
evils  that  are  generated  when  the  executive 
branch  operates  on  the  assumption  that  'con- 
fidential communications'  are  shielded  by  a 
claim  of  'executive  privilege'." 

The  transcripts  may  not  tell  the  whole 
story,  but  "the  picture  is  sordid  example  of 
what  some  executives  did  with  the  privilege 
of  secrecy. 

In  his  flat  refusal  to  testify  on  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  President's  actions  and  directions 
relative  to  the  controversial  $100,000  cash 
political  contribution  to  NUon  from  Howard 
Hughes  through  Charles  "Bebe"  Rebozo, 
White  House  Chief  of  Staff  Haig  Is  getting 
into  a  danger  area  ou  suppression  of  material 
evidence. 

There  is  the  same  danger  of  Involvement 
in  crime  in  the  massive  effort  to  destroy 
John  Dean  as  a  witness,  and  those  who  have 
any  role  In  this  assault  on  Dean  should  con- 
sult a  lawyer — from  ouslde  the  White  House 
staff. 


FRANKABILTTY  OF  SOLICITATIONS 
FOR  FUNDS 

(Mr.  UDALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  House  Commission  on  Congres- 
sional Mailing  Standards,  I  submit  for 
printing  Into  the  Record  at  this  point 
guidelines  affecting  the  frankablllty,  un- 
der the  Congressional  Franking  Act,  of 
Member's  solicitation  of  funds  for  print- 
ing and  preparation  of  newsletters. 

EXPIANATION    AND   BACKGROITND 

The  Commission  has  concluded  that 
the  recently  enacted  franking  statutes 
(Public  Law  93-191)  do  not  clearly 
establish  the  frankablllty  or  nonfrank- 
ablllty  of  mall  matter  which  Includes 
appeals  for  donations  to  help  defray  the 
costs  of  printing  and  preparing  news- 
letters, questionnaires,  and  similar  ma- 
teritd.  Therefore,  earlier  this  year  In  re- 
sponse to  several  requests  for  an  in- 
terpretation by  the  Commission,  It  made 


a  preliminary  determination  that  this 
question  would  have  to  be  resolved  by 
regulation. 

At  its  meeting  of  February  21,  1974. 
the  Commission  tentatively  approved  a 
proposed  regulation  holding  that  such 
appeals  are  not  "oCBcial  business"  with- 
in the  meaning  of  these  statutes  and 
that,  therefore,  they  could  not  be  in- 
cluded in  franked  mailings.  The  Com- 
mission requested  and  received  comment 
on  this  proposed  regulation,  and  upon 
review  thereon,  at  its  meeting  on  March 
20,  1974,  decided  that  the  proposed  regu- 
lation might  have  been  too  narrowly 
constructed  and  thus  ^ould  go  beyond  its 
authority  under  existing  law.  The  Com- 
mission proposed  a  regulation  permitting 
affirmative  statements  Indicating  that 
newsletters  were  not  paid  by  government 
funds  and  expenses  were  met  by  volun- 
tary contributions.  The  Commission  In- 
tended to  take  final  action  on  this  mat- 
ter at  Its  meeting  of  April  3,  1974. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  Sen- 
ate adopted  ah  amendment  to  S.  3044, 
the  Federa^  Election  Campaign  Act 
Amendment'of  1974,  which  would  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  the  frank  for  .solicitation 
of,  not  only  newsletter  funds,  but  any 
funds  whatsoever.  Proposals  going  in  the 
opposite  direction;  that  Is,  affirmatively 
permitting  such  solicitations  are  -to  be 
presented  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  in  conjunction  with  va- 
rious campaign  reform  bills  currently 
before  it.  * 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  now 
pending  legislation  which  may  soon  pro- 
vide the  needed  clarification  as  regards 
the  solicitation  of  funds  imder  the  frank, 
the  House  Commission  on  Congressional 
Mailing  Standards  has  determined  that 
a  final  solution  in  this  matter  should  not 
be  attempted  at  this  time.  The  Commis- 
sion prefers  to  defer  regulatory  action 
on  this  matter  to  see  whether  the  Con- 
gress wishes  to  make  a  legislative  deter- 
mination during  its  consideration  of  S. 
3044  and  similar  measures  pending  In 
the  House. 

However,  the  Commission  wishes  to 
call  attention  to  the  specific  provision 
in  the  law  prohibiting  the  use  of  the 
frank,  under  any  circmnstances,  for  the 
solicitation  of  funds  for  political 
purposes. 

The  Commission  also  wishes  to  advise 
our  colleagues  of  Its  Interim  conclusion 
that,  although  the  franking  statutes 
need  clarification  regarding  most  situa- 
tions concerning  other  types  of  solicita- 
tion, it  seems  clear  that  the  law  would 
not  allow  mall  matter,  the  sole  purpose 
of  which  Is  to  solicit  funds,  to  be  sent 
imder  the  frank. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  Commis- 
sion, at  Its  meeting  of  May  1,  1974, 
unanimously  adopted  the  following 
guidelines: 

QtnDELINES  ON  SOUCTTATION  OF  FtTNDS  UNDER 

THz  Frank 

1.  Mall  Matter  which  solicits  funds  to  sup- 
port the  printing  or  preparation  of  news- 
letters, questloniiaires.  or  other  slmUar 
printed  material,  should  not  be  sent  under 
the  frank. 

2.  Mail  matter.  Including  newsletters, 
questionnaires,    and    other    similar   printed 
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material,  which  is  otherwise  frankable, 
should  not  contain  messages  which  solicit 
rimds,  or  have  the  purpose  of  direct  or  in- 
direct solicitation  of  funds,  for  such  news- 
letters, questionnaires,  or  other  similar 
printed  material. 

3.  Since  many  Members  now  have  large 
mailings  la  various  stages  of  preparation 
and  nB"'"e  and  in  light  of  our  tentative 
luling  of  March  20,  1974,  the  Commission 
decided  that  these  guidelines  shall  apply 
only  to  mall  matter  prepared  on  at  after 
June  1.  1974. 

Issued  in  Washington.  D.C..  on  May  14, 
1*74. 

Moaais  K.  Csaix,  Chairman.. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

Jlr.  Matsuiiaca  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  OTfciu.) .  for  this  week,  on  account 
of  ofBcial  bosiness. 

Mr.  Cakter  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Natchxe)  ,  for  Tuesday.  May  14,  and  the 
balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  HxLSTosKi  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Hziu.) ,  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent.  i)ermisslon  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HAinuHAx)  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  RoBisoM  of  New  York,  for  15  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Bkoomfixu),  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  HxcxLxs  of  Massachusetts,  for 
30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  "BLkcsMxyax,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Snofs.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  JoNXs  of  Oklahoma)  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Ms.  HoLTZMAH,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  OoNZALKz.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PooKLL,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  BLACXBxntN  and  to  include  ex- 
traoeous  matter  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
RscoKS  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $888.25. 

Mr.  CxDUBXAC  to  Include  perti- 
nent charts  and  tables  with  his  remarks 
today  on  S.  1752  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  during  general  debate. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
qnast  of  Mr.  HAmuBAV)  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Bommnr  of  Virginia. 


Mr.  O'Brien  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE. 

Mr.  Young  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HosMEX  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  WncAN  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Sfzncx. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Dennis  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  BLACKBtntN. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Stxiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  RoussELOT. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  ttx.  Jones  of  Oklahoma)  and  to 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  McPall. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Raaick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Mazzou. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado.  ^ 

Mr.  Bingham  in  five  instances.  ^ 

Mr.  Delaney. 

Mr.  Stark  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Bolling. 

Mr.  GtTNTER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Dellums  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Lkggett  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  IcHORO. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hungate  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RousH  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  Nedzi. 

Mr.  Steed. 

Mr.  TiERNAN. 

Ms.  Abzug  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Badillo  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  634.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  lands  shall  be  held  by  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  Kootenai  Tribe 
of  Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1411.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Slsseton 
and  Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Lake  Trav- 
erse Reaervatlon  to  oooaoUdate  Its  land- 
holdings  In  North  Dakota  aiKl  South  Dakota, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Conunittee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  which  was  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker: 

HJt.  8874.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  TTbltcd 
States    Oode,    to    Inereaae    the    maxtanom 


amount  of  servicemen's  group  life  Insurance 
to  $20,000,  to  provide  full-time  coverage 
thereunder  for  certain  members  of  the  He- 
serves  and  National  Ouard.  to  authorize  the 
conversion  of  such  Insurance  to  veteran's 
group  life  insurance,  to  authorize  allotments 
from  the  pay  of  members  of  the  National 
Ouard  of  the  United  States  for  group  life  In- 
surance premiums,  and  for  other  purpoaes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  12  minutes  pjn.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  May  15,  1974,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2314.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  political  contributions 
made  by  Robert  P.  Paganelli,  Ambassador 
designate  to  the  State  of  Qatar,  pursuant  to 
section  6  of  Public  Law  93-126;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2315.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  adequacy  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  to  enumerate  the 
Spanish  speaking  background  population  In 
the  United  States  in  the  1970  census,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  86-315,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2316.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, traosmltting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  section  90S(c)  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936;  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2317.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Oeneral  Services,  transmitting  an>endments 
to  the  approved  prospectuses  for  public 
building  projects  at  LukevUle,  Ariz.,  and 
Laredo,  Tex.,  pursuant  to  section  7(a)  of 
the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

2318.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor <A  Oeneral  Services,  tranamittli>g  a  re- 
port on  the  need  and  feasibility  for  con- 
struction of  a  Federal  buUdlng  at  Sitka, 
Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Worlcs. 

2319.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Renego- 
tiation Board,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Renegotiatlc  n  Act  of  1951;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  rei>orts  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
f(H-  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  8ISK :  Conunittee  on  Rules.  House  Res- 
olution 1100.  Beaolutton  providing  (or  the 
conslderaUon  of  HJl.  12000.  A  blU  to  enable 
egg  producers  to  establish,  finance,  and  carry 
out  a  coordinated  program  of  research,  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  education,  and  promo- 
tion to  Improve,  maintain,  and  develop  mar- 
kets for  eggs,  egg  products,  spent  fowl,  and 
products  of  spent  fowl  (Rept.  No.  93-1040). 
Referred  to  the  Ho>ase  Calendar. 

Mr.  McBPAODSIf:  OonuBlttee  on  Boles. 
House  Reaolutton  1101.  IU*olath>n  provMlnc 
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for  the  consideration  of  S.  3331.  An  act  to 
provide  compensation  to  poultry  and  egg 
producers,  growers,  and  processors  and  their 
employees  (Rept.  93-1041).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Ms.  ABZUO: 
HJl.  14762.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  sex,  marital  status,  and 
sexual  orientation,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJ%.  14763.  A  blU  to  amend  tiUe  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  emer- 
gency assistance  grants  to  recipients  of  sup- 
plemental security  income  benefits,  to  au- 
tbcM'lze  cost-of-living  increases  in  such  bene- 
fits and  in  State  supplementary  payments, 
to  prevent  reductions  in  such  benefits  be- 
cause of  social  security  benefit  Increases,  to 
provide  reimbursement  to  States  for  home 
relief  payments  to  disabled  applicants  pricr- 
to  determination  of  their  disability,  to  per- 
mit payment  of  such  benefits  directiy  to 
drug  addicts  and  alcc^olics  (without  a  third- 
party  payee )  in  certain  cases,  to  continue  on 
a  permanent  basts  the  provision  making  sup- 
plementaJ  security  Income  recipients  eligible 
for  food  stamps,  and  for  other  piuposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS  (for  himself,  Mr.  E>ic<:s. 
Mr.   Prasxr,   Mr.   BaECKjNRiscE.   Mr. 
Fauntbot,  and  Mr.  Howabd)  : 
HJl.  14764.  A  blU  to  regulate  certain  po- 
litical campaign  finance  practices  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  DELLENBACK: 
H.R.  14756.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct  necessary 
interim  anadromous  fish  passage  facilities  at 
Savage  Rapids   Dam,   Grants  Pass   Division, 
Rogue  River  Basin  project,  Oreg.,  under  Fed- 
eral reclamation  laws;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BROTZMAN : 
H.R.  14756.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  long-range  plan  to  advance  the 
national    attack    on    arthritis    and    related 
mtisctUoskeletal    diseases   and   for   arthritis 
training  and  demonstration  centers,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BURTON: 
H.R.  14757.  A  biU  to  amend  tlUe  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  Japanese -Amer- 
icans who  were  placed  in  internment  camps 
during  World  War  II  shaU  be  credited  for 
civil  service  retirement  purposes  with  the 
time  they  spent  in  such  camps;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 
By  Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio : 
H.R.  14758.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  provi- 
sions of  law  which  presently  prohibit  recip- 
ients of  supplemental  security  incmne  bene- 
fits under  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  from  participating  in  the  food  stamp 
and   surplus   commodity   programs;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  14759.  A  bUl  to  eliminate  the  provi- 
sions of  law  which  presently  prohibit  recip- 
ients of  supplemental  security  income  bene- 
fits under  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  from  participating  in  the  food  stamp 
and  aurploa  oommodlty  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  sad  Means. 

By  Mr.  CRANB  (for  himself.  Mr.  Fmf- 

ZK^   Mr.   HuMta,   Mr.   Hddnut,   Mr. 

l^m,  Mr.  MrrcHxLi.  of  New  York, 

and  Mr.  WAccoNma)  : 

H.H.  14760.  A  bUl  to  limit  tha  jurladictlon 

of  the  Supreme  Court  and  of  the  district 
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courts  in  certain  cases;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CRANB  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bakto, 

Mr.  CoLUMs  of  Texas,  Mr.  Devini, 

Mr.     DscKiMBON,    Mr.     Oboss,     Mr. 

HuBER,  Mr.  HuDNtrr,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr. 

MrrcHELL  of  New  York,  Mr.  Rous- 

BKLOT,  and  Mr.  Waggomnek)  : 

H.R.  14761.  A  blU  to  limit  the  jurisdiction 

of  the  Supreme  Court  and  of  the  district 

courts  in  certain  cases;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pettis  ) : 
H.R.  14762.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
duty-free  treatment  of  any  aircraft  engine 
used  as  a  temporary  replacement  for  an  air- 
craft engine  being  overhauled  within  the 
United  States  If  duty  was  paid  on  such  re- 
placement engine  during  a  previous  im- 
portation; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.DEVINE: 
H.R.  14763.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  certain  other  pro- 
visions of  law  to  provide  for  automatic  cost- 
of-living  adjustments  in  the  income  tax 
rates,  the  amount  of  the  standard,  personal 
exemption,  and  depreciation  deductions,  and 
the  rate  of  interest  payable  on  certain  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ESCH : 
HJi.  14764.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  adver- 
tising of  alcoholic  beverages  is  not  a  deducti- 
ble expense;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FOUNTAIN: 
H.R.  14765.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  minimum  wage  and  overtime  cov- 
erage for  babysitters;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FRASER: 
HJi.  14766.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  XVI  of 
tlie  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  emer- 
gency assistance  grants  to  recipients  of  sup- 
plemental security  Income  benefits,  to  au- 
thorize co6t-of-Uvlng  increase  in  such  bene- 
fits and  in  State  supplementary  payments, 
to  prevent  reductions  in  such  benefits  be- 
cause of  social  security  benefit  increases,  to 
provide  reimbursement  to  States  for  home 
relief  payments  to  disabled  applicants  prior 
to  determination  of  their  disabUity.  to  per- 
mit payment  of  such  benefits  directly  to  driig 
addicts  and  alcohoUcs  (without  a  third- 
party  payee)  in  certain  cases,  and  to  con- 
tinue on  a  permanent  basis  the  provision 
making  supplemental  security  Income  recipi- 
ents eligible  for  food  stamps,  and  for  other 
purpoaes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HANUEY: 
HJa.  14767.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  a  divorced  or 
separated  taxpayer  in  certain  cases  to  de- 
duct certain  expenses  for  the  care  of  a  child 
of  the  taxpayer  who  Is  in  the  taxpayer's  cus- 
tody and  with  respect  to  whom  the  taxpay- 
er is  not  entitled  to  a  dependency  deduc- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HANNA: 
H.R.  14768.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eltgibUlty  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HKINZ  (for  hlnuelf,  Mr.  Bct- 

amxa.  and  Mr.  Wbuht)  : 

HJl.  14780.  A  blU  to  eatabUah  a  National 

Center  for  the  Prevention  and  Ooctrol  of 

Rape  and  provide  financial  aaalatance  for  a 

resaarcU  and  demonstration  program  Into 


the  causes,  consequences,  prevention,  treat- 
ment, and  control  of  rape;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ   (for  himself  and   Mr. 
Roens) : 
H.R.  14770.  A  bill  to  estabUah  a  NaUonal 
Center   for   the  Prevention   and   Control   of 
Rape  and  provide  financial  assistance  for  a 
research  and  demonstration  program  Into  the 
causes,  consequences,  prevention,  treatment, 
and  control  of  rape;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HOGAN: 
HJl.  14771.  A  blU  to  amend  the  ControUed 
Substances  Act  to  provide  for  a  mandatory 
life  sentence  for  the  illegal  distribution  of 
certain  narcotic  drugs,  to  permit  parole  only 
after  a  certain  number  of  years  of  the  sen- 
tence, to  provide  for  research  into  the  effec- 
tiveness of  this  life  sentence,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee   on  Interstate 
and  Ptorelgn  Commerce. 

By  Ms.  HOLTZMAN: 
HJl.  14772.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  emergency 
replacement  payments  to  recipients  of  sup- 
plemental security  income  benefits,  to  au- 
thorize cost-of-living  Increases  in  such  bene- 
fits, to  insive  that  aU  l>eneficiarles  receive 
such  Increases,  to  prevent  reductions  in  such 
benefit*  because  of  social  security  benefit  in- 
creases, to  provide  reimbursement  to  States 
for  home  relief  payments  to  disabled  appli- 
cants prior  to  determination  of  their  dis- 
ability, to  permit  payment  of  such  benefits 
in  limited  circumstances  directly  to  drug  ad- 
dicts and  alcoholics  (without  a  third -party 
payee),  to  restore  food  stamp  eligibility  to 
all  supplemental  security  income  recipients, 
to  provide  for  expeditious  action  on  applica- 
tions for  benefits,  to  amend  eligibility  re- 
quirements for  separated  spouses,  to  allow 
jiudlclal  review  of  eUglbiUty  determinations 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  14773.  A  bill  to  amend  section  214  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  pro- 
vide a  deduction  for  dependent  care  expenses 
for  married  taxpayers  who  are  employed  part 
time,  or  who  are  students,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LENT: 
US..  14774.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  pro- 
vl^J^that  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
~Susinesa  Administration  may  render  onslte 
consultation  and  advice  to  certain  small  busi- 
ness employers  to  assist  such  employers  in 
providing  safe  and  healthful  working  condi- 
tions for  their  employees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  14775.  A  bill  to  prescribe  uniform 
criteria  for  formulating  JtidlclaJ  remedies  for 
tlie  elimination  of  dual  school  systems;  to 
the  OMnmlttee  on  Education   and   Labor. 

H.B.  14778.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  certain  Federal  courta  with  ntptcX, 
to  public  schools  and  to  c<mfer  such  Juris- 
diction upon  certain  other  courta;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  14777.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  ClvU 
Righto  Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  freedom 
o<  choice  In  student  assignments  In  public 
schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  14778.  A  bUl  to  limit  the  Jurisdiction 
of  Federal  cotnrta  to  issue  busing  orders  based 
on  race,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MTTCHELX.  of  Maryland  (for 
hlmaelf,  Mr.  Moakixt,  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.  Metcalte,  Mr.  McSpadden,  Mr. 
HcLSToeKi,  Mr.  Coivters,  Ms.  Schkoe- 
BKR.  Mr.  E>B.Mnu,  Mr.  TotrN«  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Stakk.  Ma.  BtTXKE  of 
Caltfomla,  Mr.  Clat,  Mr.  Pxppm,  Mr. 
Ha  wans.  Ma  Houuuw.  Mr.  Faunt- 
■OT,  Ms.  Coixon  of  niinots.  Mr. 
RoTBAL.  Mr.  HABancToif,  Mr.  FKa- 
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SIX,  Mb.  Abetto,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia,  Mr.  Rangel,   and  Mr.  Gor- 
man) : 
H.R.  14779.  A  bill  amending  the  U.S.  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN  (by  request) : 
HJl.  14780.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1975  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1973;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  NEDZI: 
HJt.  14781.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  make  g^rants  to  cities 
to  encourage  the  Increased  planting  of  trees 
and  shrubs  and  to  encourage  other  urban 
forestry  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By   Mr.   PATMAN    (for   himself,   Mrs. 
Booos,  Mr.   Brasco,  Mrs.   Bdrke   of 
Callfomla,  MH.  Collins  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  CoRMAN,  Mr.  Cronin,  Mr.  Dxtl- 
SKi,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  En.BERG,  Mr. 
FROBHUCH,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mrs.  Osasso, 
Mr.    Harrington,    Mr.    Hechler    of 
West  Virginia,   Mr.   Helstoski,  Mr. 
JONSS  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Mc- 
Spaddbn,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  Blaryland,  Mr.  Moaklet,  Mr.  Mol- 
LOHAN,  Mr.  Mttrpht  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Mttrpht    of    New    York,    and    Mr. 
Nichols)  : 
HJt.  1478a.  A  biU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  entitle  veterans 
of  the  Mexican  border  period  and  of  World 
War  I  and  their  widows  and  children  to  pen- 
sion on  the  same  basis  as  veterans  of  the 
Spanish-American  war  and  their  widows  and 
children,  respectively,  and  to  increase  pen- 
sion rates:   to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By    Mr.    PATMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Preter,  Mr. 
Rarick,    Mr.    RiEGLE,    Mr.   Rob,    Mr. 
RoYBAL,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Shottp, 
Mr.  SiKxs,  Mr.  Smtth  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
Staggers,  Mrs.  Sxtllivan,  Mr.  Sym- 
ington, Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  Ullman,  Mr. 
Walsh,  Mr.  Wampler,  Mr.  Charles 
Wilson   of  Texas.   Mr.   Wolff,   Mr. 
Yatbon,  and  Mr.  Yoong  of  Florida) : 
HJt.  14783.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
TTnlted  States  Code  so  as  to  entitle  veterans 
of  the  Mexican  border  period  and  of  World 
War  I  and  their  widows  and  chUdren  to  pen- 
sion on  the  same  basis  as  veterans  of  the 
Spanish-American    War    and    their    widows 
and  children,  respectively,  and  to  Increase 
pension  rates;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas: 
B.M.  14784.  A  bill  to  adjust  target  prices 
established  under  the  Agriculture  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  1973,  as  amended  for 
the  1974  through  1977  crops  of  wheat  and 
feed  grains  and  cotton  to  reflect  changes  in 
larm  production  costs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agrlcultuze. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  14785.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive, coordinated  approach  to  the  problems 
of  Juvenile  delinquency,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  SANDMAN: 
HJl.  14786.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Mineral 
Lands  Leasing  Act  to  provide  for  a  more  effi- 
cient and  equitable  method  for  the  explora- 
tion for  and  development  of  oil  shale 
resources  on  Federal  lands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BIKES: 
HJt.  14787.  A  bill  to  require  passport  ap- 
plicants to  swear  to  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  United  States  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  being  issued  a  passport;  to  the  Committee 
oi  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STEPHENS   (f<»  himself,  Mr. 
Landrttm,      Mr.      Wacconner,      Mr. 
SCHNEEBEU,       Mr.       Dttncan,       Mr. 
Archer,  Mr.  Pttlton,  Mr.  Conable, 
Mr.  J.   William  Stanton,   and   Mr. 
BtTRLxaoN  of  Texas) : 
H.R.  14788.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  in- 
come tax  treatment  of  small  business  invest- 
ment companies  and  shareholders   In   such 
companies;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  STOKES: 
H.R.  14789.  A  bUl  to  require  every  retaU 
dealer  engaging  in  Interstate  commerce  to 
assemble  fully  any  bicycle  sold  by  such 
deale:;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
HJt.  14790.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  ot  1954  and  certain  other  pro- 
visions of  law  to  provide  for  automatic  cost- 
of-living  adjustments  in  the  Income  tax 
rates,  the  amount  of  the  standard,  personal 
exemption,  and  depreciation  deductions,  and 
the  rate  of  Interest  payable  on  certain  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    TAYLOR    of   North    Carolina 
(for     himself,     Mr.     SKtmrrz,     Mr. 
Halet,  Mr.  HosMER,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Callfomla,   Mr.   RtrppE,   Mr.   O'Haba, 
Mr.  e:astenmeier,  Mr.  Roncalio  of 
Wyoming,  Mr.  Don  H.  Clattsen,  Mr. 
Meeds,  Mr.  Sebelius,  Mr.  Stephens, 
Mr.    Recxtla,    Mr.    Seiberling,    Mr. 
Stexlman,  Mr.  Blatnik,  Mr.  Qdil- 
LEN,    Mr.    Jones    of    Alabama,    Mr. 
Johnson  of  Colorado,  Mr.  BEvnx, 
Mr.    Cxdbrbero,    Mr.    Flowers,    Mr. 
Buchanan,    and    Mr.    Thomson    of 
Wisconsin) : 
HJt.  14791.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic   Rivers   Act    (82   Stat.   906),   and  for 
other  purpoees;    to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself,    Mr.   SKUBira.   Mr.   Halkt, 
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Mr.  Hosbcer,  Mr.  Cronin,  Mr.  Won 

Pat,  Mr.  db  Lttoo,  Mr.  Bauman,  Mrs. 

Mink  and  Mr.  Owens)  : 

HJt.  14792.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 

Scenic   Rivers   Act    (82   Stat.   906).   and   for 

other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 

and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TIERNAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

RET7B8)  : 

H.R.  14793.  A  bUl  to  establish  an  independ- 
ent commission  to  administer  the  internal 
revenue  laws;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  YOUNO  of  South  Carolina: 
HJt.  14794.  A  bill  to  amend  section  37  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  make 
the  tax  treatment  of  retirement  income  com- 
parable to  that  of  social  security  income;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Buchanan,  Mr.  Frelinohutsen,  Mr. 

Oilman,   Mr.    Rosenthal,    Mr.   Ma- 

thias  of  California,  Mr.  Taylor  of 

North  Carolina,  Mr.  Winn,  and  Mr. 

Zablocki)  : 

H.J.  Res.  lOU.  Joint  resolution  designating 

the  premises  occupied  by  the  Chief  of  Naval 

Operations  as  the  official  residence  of  the  Vice 

President,  effective  upon  the  termination  of 

service   of   the   Incumbent   Chief   of   Naval 

Operations;    to    the    Committee    on    Armed 

Servlcee. 

By  Mr.  WINN: 
H.  Res.  1099.  Resolution  to  amend  the 
House  Rules  to  require  that  the  report  of 
each  House  committee  on  each  public  bill  or 
Joint  resolution  reported  by  the  committee 
shall  contain  a  statement  as  to  the  inflation- 
ary Impact  on  the  national  economy  of  the 
enactment  of  such  legislation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 
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Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 
479.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California, 
relative  to  the  issuance  of  a  postage  stamp 
commemorating  the  centennial  of  the  Amer- 
ican Gynecological  Society;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR.: 

H.R.  14796.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Southeastern  Tidewater  Op- 
portunity project;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WINN: 

HJt.  14796.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  NEES 
Corporation;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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DON    McBRIDE    RECEIVES    DISTIN- 
GXnSHED  SERVIC?E  AWARD 


HON.  TOM  STEED 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tue$dav.  May  14.  1974 


Mr.  STEED.  ICr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy 
to  note  that  ooe  of  Uie  most  outstanding 
OklaboQiaiu  in  public  service,  IXhi  Mc- 
Brlde,  liaa  been  honored  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  with  its  Distinguished 
Service  Award.  Tlie  citation  came,  be- 
cause of  bis  work  in  support  of  our  na- 


tional water  resources  development 
program. 

Don  McBride  has  been  a  director  of 
the  Tainessee  Valley  Authority  since 
1966.  Earlier,  as  a  longtime  expert  ad- 
viser to  Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr,  he  did  as 
much  as  any  man  for  the  development 
of  the  Arkansas  valley  navigation  system 
and  of  the  vital  water  resources  of  Okla- 
homa in  generaL 

His  counsel  has  been  of  invaluable 
help  to  our  congressional  delegation  in 
the  many  problems  that  arise  in  connec- 
tion with  water  development. 

I  have  known  few  pewle  who  have 
performed    such    consistently    devoted 


service  in  their  chosen  field,  and  I  am 
proud  to  claim  him  as  a  former  resident 
of  Carnegie  as  my  constituent. 

Maj.  Gen.  John  W.  Morris,  Director  of 
CivU  Works.  Office  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  presented  the 
award  at  the  convention  of  Oklahoma 
Water,  Inc.  A  decade  ago  General  Morris 
served  with  distinction  as  the  district 
engineer  at  Tulsa. 

Following  is  a  brief  excerpt  from  his 
remarks: 

Rebcarks  by  Maj.  Okn.  John  W.  Morris 

In  recognition  of  his  dedication  to  water 
resource  development,  his  profound  knowl- 
edge and  bis  astute  ability  as  an  admlnistra- 
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tor.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  appointed 
him  a  director  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, where  he  continues  to  give  illus- 
trious service  to  the  Nation. 

In  recognition  of  this  lifetime  of  dedica- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  has  author- 
ized the  presentation  of  the  distinguished 
civilian  service  award,  and  I  will  read  the 
citation:  "For  Noteworthy  Assistance  to  the 
Department  of  the  Army  during  the  period 
1939  through  1973.  Diiring  this  period,  while 
serving  in  such  positions  as  Chief  E^ngineer 
and  Chairman  of  the  Oklahoma  Water  Re- 
sources Board,  as  Secretary-Manager  of  the 
National  Reclamation  Association,  as  water 
resources  adviser  to  the  Senate  select  Com- 
mittee on  National  Water  Resources,  and  as 
a  Director  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
Mr.  McBrlde  enthusiastically  and  energeti- 
cally supported  water  resources  development 
programs.  His  invaluable  assistance  and 
support,  which  reflect  his  deep-seated  sense 
of  public  responsibility,  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  ability  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army  to  accomplish  Its  water  resource 
development  missions.  Signed:  Howard  H. 
Calloway.  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

It  is  with  deep  pride  and  iionor  that  I 
make  tills  presentation  to  Mr.  Donald 
McBride. 

The  brief  biographical  sketch  that  fol- 
lows gives  only  the  highlights  of  Don 
McBride's  contrUiutions  to  the  field  of 
water  resource  development: 
Don  McBride,  Director,  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority 

Don  McBride  became  a  member  of  the 
TVA  Board  of  Directors  on  May  20,  1966, 
following  more  than  30  years  of  public  serv- 
ice with  Federal  and  state  orgshnizatlons.  His 
primary  experience  has  been  in  the  field  of 
water  resource  development. 

Mr.  McBride  was  active  In  studies  which 
led  to  the  1961  report  prepared  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  National  Water  Resources — 
a  report  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most 
complete  works  ever  issued  on  water  resource 
development  in  this  country. 

In  1949  he  helped  prepare  the  United 
States  Senate  report  on  the  comprehensive 
development  of  the  Arkansas,  White,  and 
Red  River  basins.  He  also  assisted  in  prepa- 
ration of  the  TVA  self-financing  legislation 
passed  by  Congress  in  1959. 

At  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the 
TVA  Board  by  President  Johnson.  Mr.  Mc- 
Bride was  a  special  assistant  on  the  staff  of 
Senator  A.  S.  (Mike)  Moiu-oney.  He  served 
from  1950-63  as  principal  advisor  and  con- 
sultant on  vrater  resources  legislation  to  the 
late  Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr. 

In  the  post-war  years,  1946-49,  he  was  Sec- 
retary-Manager of  tlie  National  Reclamation 
Association. 

Following  positions  with  various  private 
companies  and  state  agencies  concerned  with 
the  design  and  construction  of  power  trans- 
mission lines  and  irrigation  projects,  in  1939 
Mr.  McBride  was  appointed  chief  engineer 
and  later  a  director  of  the  Oklahoma  Plan- 
ning and  Resources  Board,  with  responsibil- 
ity for  administration  of  the  state's  water 
rights. 

He  became  chairman  of  the  Planning  and 
Resources  Board  in  1944.  During  his  two- 
year  term  as  chairman,  he  formulated  a  plan 
of  revenue  bond  financing  to  develop  the 
Oklahoma  state  park  system — a  plan  which 
is  stiU  in  use. 

Mr.  McBride  vyas  born  June  1.  1903,  in 
Cowles,  Nebraska.  He  attended  engineering 
school  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  and  is 
a  registered  professional  engineer  in  Okla- 
homa. He  is  the  author  of  numerous  publi- 
cations on  the  subject  of  water  resource 
development. 

In  1964,  Mr.  McBride  was  honored  by  the 
Arkansas  Basin  Development  Association  for 
his  efforts  in  the  development  of  the  Arkan- 
sas River.  He  has  received  similar  awards 
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from  organizations  in  Oklahoma  and.  In 
1962,  was  named  to  the  Engineering  Hall  of 
Fame,  OlUahoma  State  University,  "for  In- 
tegrity, leadership,  and  meritorious  service  to 
the  profession  of  engineering." 

Mr.  McBride  is  a  member  of  the  Bapulst 
Church.  He  is  married  to  the  former  Mary 
Lou  Patterson  of  Telllco  Plains,  Tennessee. 
They  have  three  children. 


LIBERALS  ASTRAY 


HON.  DAVID  W.  DENNIS 
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Phillip  Burton  of  California  would  have  lost 
cherished  subcommittee  chairmanships  and 
for  that  selfish  reason  opposed  the  plan.  It 
was  an  unseemly  performance. 

In  theory,  reform  is  not  dead.  The  study 
committee  to  which  the  plan  has  been  re- 
ferred could  resubmit  It  with  only  minor 
changes  at  the  Democratic  caucus  in  July. 
In  coming  weelcs,  the  liberals  who  Joined 
with  their  party's  old-timers  in  unorthodox 
alliance  have  an  opportunity  to  prove  that 
they  can  come  up  with  constructive  alterna- 
tives rather  than  the  self-interested  nega- 
tivism they  have  evinced  thus  far. 


OP    INDIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES         ICHORD  QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 


Tuesday,  May  14^  1974 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  great 
liberal  newspaper,  the  New  York  Times, 
has  editorially  taken  to  task  our  "liberal" 
colleagues  in  the  House  who  have  re- 
cently scuttled  the  proposed  plan  sub- 
mitted by  the  Boiling  Committee  for 
congressional  reorganization.  The  Times 
calls  on  these  Members  "to  prove  that 
they  can  come  up  with  constructive  al- 
ternatives rather  than  the  self-interested 
negativism  they  have  evinced  thus  far." 
It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  and 
whether  the  majority  responds — partic- 
ularly those  liberal  and  reforming 
Members  who,  according  to  the  Times, 
have  been  guilty  of  "an  unseemly  per- 
formance." The  Times  editorial  follows: 
Liberals  Astray 

By  t'ae  time  that  the  LaFoUette-Monroney 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  passed  Con- 
gress in  1946.  it  tuul  been  the  subject  of  In- 
tense public  controversy  and  of  innumerable 
articles  and  editorials.  For  more  than  a  year 
now,  a  committee  of  ten  House  meml>ers 
drawn  equally  from  both  parties  has  been 
at  work  on  a  reform  proposal  that — so  far 
as  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  con- 
cerned— would  be  as  far  reaching  and  as  de- 
sirable as  the  LaFoUette-Monroney  Act.  But 
in  a  Congress  and  a  nation  preoccupied  with 
Watergate,  this  committee  has  done  Its  work 
silently  and  unnoticed. 

On  Thursday,  reform  paid  the  price  for 
that  silence.  By  a  narrow  margin,  the  House 
Democratic  caucus  shelved  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  by  sending  it  to  another  committee 
for  study.  The  barons  of  the  House  led  by 
Representative  Wilbur  MUIs  of  Arkansas, 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, and  the  pressure  group  lobbyists  luiow 
what  was  at  stake  even  though  the  public 
did  not. 

It  was  not  essential  that  the  plan  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Democratic  caucus.  It  could 
have  gone  directly  to  the  floor  as  a  privileged 
motion.  But  Speaker  Albert  and  Represen- 
tative Richard  Boiling  of  Missouri,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  drafted  the  re- 
organization, believed  that  as  a  practical 
matter  the  reforms  would  not  last  unless 
they  had  the  svipport  of  a  maj|prlty  in  each 
party.  ^ 

Hotise  Republicans  meeting  in  their  con- 
ference endorsed  the  reforms.  The  Demo- 
crats did  not.  Significantly,  they  did  the 
deed  in  secret  avoiding  a  roUcall  vote.  Tliere 
is  no  Justification  for  conducting  public  busi- 
ne.ss  In  that  devious  fashion. 

Labor  unions  and  lil>eral  Democrats  who 
on  most  other  days  are  In  the  vanguard  of 
those  calling  for  progressive  change  were 
Instrumental  in  blocking  the  reforms.  Since 
the  AFL-CIO  did  not  want  the  Labor  and 
Education  Committee  split  into  two  commit- 
tees or  the  Post  Office  Committee  abolished, 
it  used  its  political  muscle  against  the  plan. 
Noted  liberals  such  as  Representatives  Frank 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  John  Brademas 
of  Indiana,  James  O'Hara  of  Michigan,  and 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14,  1974 

Mr  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  given  the 
many  important  decisions  facing  this 
Nation  and  the  Members  of  this  legisla- 
tive body,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  results  of  my  recent  ques- 
tionnaire sent  to  the  citizens  of  the 
Elighth  Congressional  District  in  Mis- 
souri. As  many  of  the  questions  before  us 
today  are  of  national  importance,  I  felt 
that  the  responses  to  Uiis  questionnaire 
would  be  of  deep  interest  to  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  and  at  this  point  I 
would  request  ct)nsent  to  insert  same  in 

the    CONCEESSIONAL    RECORD : 

Statemu«t  bt  Congressman  Richard  H. 
IcHORB  To  Accompany  the  Results  of  the 
1974  Eighth  Concressionai.  District  Poll 
It  has  been  my  policy  dtirlng  the  14  years 
I  have  served  In  the  U.S.  Congress  to  send  out 
an  annual  poll  to  the  residents  of  the  8th 
Congressional  District  of  Missouri  I  have  al- 
ways made  it  very  clear  tliat  whereas  I  earn- 
estly solicit  the  views  of  the  pteople  I  am 
elected  to  serve  that  I  accept  fuU  responsibil- 
ity for  all  of  the  votes  I  cast  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. As  I  wrote  in  my  lette*  introducing  my 
1974  questionnaire:  "I  believe  that  a  repre- 
sentative shirks  his  responsibility  if  he  al- 
ways takes  a  public  opinion  poU  liefore  vot- 
ing on  an  issue  and  I  also  feel  that  he  is 
neglectful  of  his  duties  If  he  faUs  to  ascer- 
tain the  opinions  of  the  people  he  represents 
on  the  important  issues  facing  the  nation. 
Certainly,  the  representative  should  always 
lay  his  Judgment  along  side  the  Judgment  ol 
his  constituents." 

Interestingly  enough,  there  has  been  only 
one  time  In  my  memory  which  my  vote  has 
different  from  a  majority  of  those  answering 
my  poll.  I  believe  that  my  political  views  and 
philosophy  are  closer  to  the  people  I  repre- 
sent than  are  the  views  and  philosophy  of 
any  Meml>er  of  Congress  to  that  of  his  or  her 
constituency. 

The  poU  results  I  am  about  to  release  seem 
to  be  of  special  interest  this  year  because  of 
the  large  number  of  responses — almost 
44.000 — and  liecause  of  the  general  public 
Interest  In  the  Impeachment  question. 

At  this  point  in  time  I  have  no  more 
information  on  the  charges  that  might  be 
brought  against  the  President  than  do  any 
other  citizens  who  read  the  newspapers, 
watch  T.V.  and  listen  to  the  radio.  Since 
there  Is  a  good  chance  that  I  will  t>e  called 
upon  with  the  other  Members  of  the  U.S. 
House  to  vote  on  a  resolution  of  Impeach- 
ment, It  would  be  improper  If  not  Irrespon- 
sible for  me  to  take  a  position  on  the 
question  at  this  time.  If  evidence  Is 
submitted  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I 
can  only  pledge  to  make  a  very  care- 
ful  and   thorough   study  of  such   evidence 
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and  make  my  decision  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  baaed  on  the  facts  In  the  case.  There- 
fore, I  can  only  offer  this  morning  the  results 
of  the  opinions  of  the  constituents  of  the 
8th  District  who  responded  to  my  poll.  The 
bulk  of  the  responses  were  received  In  my 
office  during  late  IkCarch  and  early  April  and 
it  may  well  be  that  some  opinions  have 
changed  since  that  time.  One  of  the  difficul- 
ties with  any  public  opinion  poll  Is  that 
public  opinion  changes  from  time  to  time — 
sometimes  It  changes  very  rapidly  but  most 
often  any  significant  change  in  public  opin- 
ion Is  a  slow  process.  The  effect,  If  any,  of 
the  controversy  over  the  tapes  and  the  re- 
cently  released  transcripts  Is  not  weighed  in 
this  poU. 

With  this  background   in   mind   I  would 
like  to  offer  you  the  results  of  the  1Q74  8th 
Congressional  District  poU: 
Ichord  polls  shows  narrow  rejection  of  im- 
peachment by  Eighth  district  voters;  strong 
sentiment  for  death   penalty  and  speedy 
conclusion   of    impeachment   issue;   over- 
whelming opposition  to  MFU  status  and 
credit  to  the  Soviet  Union,  wage  and  price 
controls  and  gasoline  rationing;  slight  re- 
jection of  new  diplomatic  relations  with 
Cuba  and  year-round  daylight  saving  time 
The   1974  8tb  Congressional   District  poll 
sent  out  by  the  office  of  Congressman  Richard 
H.  Ichord,  D-Mo.,  drew  a  heavy  response  of 
43,855  replies  with  47.3  percent  or  20,724  dis- 
trict residents  rejecting  the  Impeachment  of 
President  NUcon,  41.3  percent  or  18,097  voters 
favoring  impeachment,  while  11.4  percent  or 
5,034  were  undecided.  The  poll  was  answered 
by  22,603   women   and   21,253   men.   Women 
rejected  Impeachment  by  a  47.9  percent  to 
39.9  with  12.2  percent  giving  no  opinion.  Men 
turned  down  Impeachment  by  a  closer  46.5 
percent  to  42.7  percent  and  only  10.8  percent 
undecided.  Pour  of  the  nineteen  counties  in 
the  8th  district,  Boone   (57  3  percent  yes), 
Pranklln  (47.2  percent  yes) ,  Oregon  (45.8  per- 
cent yes),  and  Shannon   (55.0  percent  yes) 
favored  the  Impeachment  of  President  Nixon 
while  the  other  15  counties  rejected  the  pro- 
ceedings.   The   strongest   opposition   to   Im- 
peachment was  found  In  Cole  (58.5  percent 
no),  Moniteau  (58.9  percent  no),  Gasconade 
(56.5  percent  no),  Cteage   (53.4  percent  no) 
and  St.  Louis  county  (51.1  percent  no)   fol- 
lowed closely  by  Phelps,  Howell  and  Dent — 

82.6  percent  of  those  who  reeponded  to  the 
poll  were  In  favor  of  deciding  "the  Issue  of 
Impeachment,  one  way  or  the  other,  as  soon 
as  possible."  Another  81.1  percent  of  the  al- 
most 44,000  district  residents  who  responded 
to  the  poll  favored  "the  restoration  of  the 
death  penalty  for  certain  crimes  of  violence" 
with  over  90  percent  of  those  responding  from 
Oasconade,  Oregon,  and  St.  Louis  county  fa- 
voring the  death  penalty.  Boone  county  with 
only  73.4  percent  favoring  the  death  penalty 
was  the  lowest  percentage. 

An  overwhelming  78.1  percent  of  those  re- 
sponding rejected  the  extension  of  credit  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  9.6  percent  favored  loans  to 
the  Soviets  and  12.3  percent  were  undecided 
on  the  issue.  The  granting  of  credit  to  the 
Russians  was  strongly  rejected  In  all  8tb  Dis- 
trict counties  with  18  of  the  19  counties 
showing  80  percent  and  above  opposed  to  such 
loans  with  only  Boone  county  dropping  to 

67.7  percent  objecting  to  Soviet  credit — 73.4 
percent  of  those  returning  questionnaires  be- 
lieved that  the  Soviets  should  not  receive 
Most-Favored-Nation  trade  status  at  this 
time. 

By  a  38.5  percent  yes  to  46.5  percent  no  and 
15.0  percent  undecided  district  voters  dis- 
approved a  volunteer  change  over  to  the 
metric  system  of  weights  and  measures.  By 
small  margins  the  conversion  to  the  metric 
system  was  favored  In  five  counties,  Boone, 
Howell,  Phelps,  Pulaski  and  St.  Louis,  and  re- 
jected In  the  other  14  counties  with  heavy 
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opposition  In  such  counties  as  Shannon, 
Texas,  Crawford  and  Oregon. 

The  question  of  establishing  new  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Cuba  was  narrowly  re- 
jected by  a  42.7  percent  yes,  44.0  percent  no 
and  13.3  percent  undecided.  Seven  counties, 
Boone,  Dent,  Pranklln,  Oasconade,  Phelps, 
P\ilaskl,  and  St.  Louis,  favored  new  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Fidel  Castro's  govern- 
ment while  the  other  12  8th  district  coun- 
ties rejected  such  a  move. 

By  a  vote  of  52.0%  no  and  40.3%  yes  and 
7.7%  undecided  8th  district  residents  stated 
their  opposition  to  year-around  daylight  sav- 
ing time.  16  counties  opposed  year-around 
daylight  saving  time  with  Phelps,  Moniteau, 
and  St.  Louis  counties  showing  a  preference 
for  it. 

78.3%  expressed  their  opinion  that  wage 
and  price  controls  had  not  been  effective  in 
fighting  Inflation  and  70.4%  voiced  opposi- 
tion to  gasoline  rationing.  In  a  48.9%  no  to 
41.5%  yes  and  9.6%  undecided  the  district 
voters  rejected  the  financing  of  presidential 
elections  out  of  the  public  treasury  and 
58.0%  believed  that  Congress  should  pass 
some  type  of  national  health  insurance  legis- 
lation. 

1»74     ANKtrAL     QUESTIONNAIRE 

1.  The  House  Judiciary  Committee  is  still 
conducting  an  investigation  to  determine  if 
grounds  exist  for  the  Impeachment  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  The  Constitution  states  that 
the  President  can  only  be  "removed  from 
Office  on  Imt>eachment  for,  and  Conviction 
of.  Treason,  Bribery,  and  other  high  Crimes 
and  Misdemeanors."  A  majority  vote  Is  re- 
quired In  the  House  for  Impeachment  which 
is  similar  to  the  Indictment  of  a  grand  Jury. 
In  an  Indictment,  the  grand  Jury  must  find 
that  there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe 
that  the  defendant  Is  guilty  of  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime.  If  the  President  Is  Im- 
peached, the  matter  then  goes  before  the 
Senate  where  final  determination  is  made 
whether  or  not  the  evidence  against  the 
President  Is  sufficient  to  warrant  hiB  con- 
viction. A  two-thirds  vote  Is  required  In  the 
Senate  for  such  a  conviction. 

(8)  Given  this  background,  do  you  feel  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  should  vote  in  favor  of  impeachment  of  the 
President? 


His 


Hers 


Total 


Per-  Per-  Per- 

Numlier    cent  Numiier    cant  Numlier      cent 


Yet 9,082    42.7     9,015    39.9    18,097     41.3 

No 9,876    46.5    10,848    47.9    20,724      47.3 

No  opinion 2,295    10.8     2.739    12.2     5,034     11.4 
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(In  percent) 


His 

Hers 

Total 

Yes 

No 

No  opinion 

13.2 

80.0 

6.8 

13.7 
76.8 
9.5 

13.4 

78.3 

8.3 

4.  The  Economic  Stal>ilization  Act,  which  authorizes  wage  and 
price  controls  expire  April  30,  1974.  Do  you  iMlleve  this  act 
should  l>e  renewed? 

(In  percent) 


His 

Hers 

Total 

Yes 

No 

No  opinion. 

29.1 

58. 1 
11.1 

27.3 
54.0 
U.7 

28.4 
56.5 
15.1 

5.  Would  you  favor  Government  rationing  of  gasolim 
means  to  reduce  consumption  of  gasoline? 

)ln  percent) 

I  as  a 

His 

Hers 

Total 

Yes 19.8  18.3  18.7 

No 75.9  74.6  75.2 

Nooplnion 4.3  7.1  6.1 

,*»  — • 

6.  Do  you  favor  the  restoration  of  the  death  penalty  for  certain 
crimes  of  violence? 

(Inpeiceirtl 


His 

Hers 

Total 

Yes 

No 

No  opinion.. 

82.8 

12.1 

5.1 

79.4 

13.7 

6.9 

81.1 
12.9 
6  0 

Total. 


21.253 22,602 43,855 


(b)  Do  you  feel  that  it  Is  imperative  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives decide  the  issue  of  impeachment,  one  way  or  the 
other,  as  soon  as  possil>le. 


|ln  percent) 


7.  The  Administration  believes  It  Is  In  the 
best  Interest  of  this  country  to  greatly  ex- 
pand trade  with  the  Soviet  Union.  On  De- 
cember 11,  1973,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  the  MUls-Vanlk  amendment  to 
the  Trade  Reform  Act  of  1973  by  a  vote  of 
319-80,  which  would  prohibit  Most-Favored- 
Nation  (MFN)  treatment — that  is  to  charge 
the  lowest  rate  of  tariff  to  the  products  the 
Russians  would  sell  to  the  U.S. — and  credit  to 
the  Soviet  Union  until  the  Soviet  Union 
changed  its  repressive  emigration  poli- 
cies. An  Identical  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Jackson  In  the  Senate  has  76  co- 
sponsors.  Since  the  Mills-Vanlk  amendment 
passed  the  House  the  Export-Import  Bank 
has  granted  an  additional  $128.8  mUllon  In 
loans  to  the  Soviet  Union  at  6%  and  7%  In- 
terest. The  Export-Import  Bank  Is  presently 
considering  a  $49.5  million  loan  to  the 
Soviets  for  exploration  of  their  gas  fields  In 
Eastern  Siberia. 

(a)  Do  you  favor  the  granting  of  MFN  status  to  the  Soviet  Union 
at  this  time? 

|ln  percenq 


His 


ToUl 


Yet 

No 

No  opinion.. 


84.2 

10.8 

4.0 


SI.  7 

11.6 

6.7 


82.5 

11.2 
6.3 


His 

Hers 

Total 

Yet 

14.2 

9.8 

74.1 
IS.  2 

11  2 

Ho 

No  opinion 

72.8 
13.9 

73.4 
15.4 

2.  Do  you  favor  year-round  daylifht  saving  time  recently 
passed  by  the  Congress? 

|ln  percent] 


(b)  Do  you  favor  the  edension  of  credit  to  the  Soviet  Union  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank  and  other  (jovernment  financial  institu- 
tions at  this  time? 

)ln  percent) 


His 

Hen 

Total 

His 

Hers 

Total 

Yet 

No 

No  opinion 

43.7 

50.0 

7.3 

38.1 

54.1 

7.8 

40.3 
52.0 
7.7 

Yet 

No 

No  opinion 

10.9 
77.9 
11.2 

S.4 

78.2 
13.4 

9.6 
711 
12.3 

3.  Do  you  feel  that  wait  and  price  controls  have  been  effective 
u  i  means  of  fifhtini  inmtien? 


8.  Should  Presidential  election  campaigns  be  ffntneed  out  of 
tke  public  treasury? 
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)ln  percent) 


His 

Hers              Total 

Yes 3h7 

No 59.4 

31.2  31.4 
57. 8                58. 6 

No  opinion 8.9 

11.0                10.0 

9   Do  you  believe  we  should  work  to  establish  new  diplomatic 
relations  with  Cuba? 

)ln  percent) 

His 

Hers              Total 

Yes 45.5 

No 43.9 

Noopinion 10.6 

40.8  42.7 
44.1  44.0 
15. 1                13. 3 
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10.  Do  you  feel  we  should  adopt  a  long-range  volunteer  program 
to  change  over  to  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures? 

[In  percent) 


His 

Hers 

Total 

Y« 

No... 

No  opinion... 

42.2 
44.2 
13.6 

35.0 
48.8 
16.2 

38.5 
46.5 
15.0 

11.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Congress  should  pass  some  type  of 
national  health  Insurance  legislation  whkh  would  subsidize  the 
premiums  tor  the  poor  and  offer  all  citizens  protection  against 
catastrophic  medical  expenses? 

)ln  percent) 


His 

Hers 

Total 

Vet 

Ho 

No  opinion... 

63.9 

26.2 

9.9 

64.9 

25.9 

9.2 

64.4 

26.1 

9.5 

NEWS  RELEASE 

HON.  DAVID  W.  DENNIS 

OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14,  1974 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
leased to  the  press  a  statement  regard- 
ing the  current  push  for  the  President's 
resignation  which  I  should  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  as  well  as 
to  the  general  public.  My  statement 
follows: 

Mat  13,  1974. 

Washington,  D.C. — Rep.  David  W.  Dennis 
(R-Ind.)  said  today  that  he  does  not  favor 
the  resignation  of  President  Nixon,  but  in- 
stead, feels  that  "the  constitutional  proc- 
esses should  take  their  course." 

"The  hearings  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
have  Just  begun,  and  of  course  I  have  not 
made  up  my  mind  about  Impeachment," 
Congressman  Dennis  said. 

"I  am,  however,"  he  continued,  "opposed 
to  the  Presidents  resignation.  I  think  the 
constitutional  processes  should  take  their 
course." 

"Resignation  would  Inevitably  be  consid- 
ered a  confession  of  guilt,  and,  in  my  view. 
Is  not  possible  for  a  President  who  asserts 
his  Innocence,"  Rep.  Dennis  stated. 

"Moreover,  I  doubt  that  It  has  become 
appropriate  for  party  leaders  to  urge  resig- 
nation. Currently  there  Is  much  public 
clamor  and  discussion;  but  certainly  anyone 
In  public  life  who  urges  resignation  should 
first  seriously  ask  himself  the  question— to 
what  extent  am  I  moved  by  moral  indigna- 
tion, and  to  what  extent  by  concern  for  my 
own  political  survival?"  the  Hoosier  Con- 
gressman said. 


HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14,  1974 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  Amer- 
icans would  dispute  that  an  effective  cen- 
tral intelligence  agency  is  vital  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  acknowledge 
that  there  continues  to  be  some  unease 
in  the  land  about  the  conduct  of  intelli- 
gence gathering,  its  underlying  philos- 
ophy, and  its  possible  abuses.  A  strong 
measure  of  reassurance  is  needed. 

The  top  men  in  our  intelligence  serv- 
ices rarely  "go  public."  When  they  do, 
their  remarks  deserve  our  close  atten- 
tion. 

Accordingly,  I  am  pleased  to  place  in 
the  Record  the  recent  address  of  Wil- 
liam E.  Colby.  Director  of  the  CIA.  Of 
particular  interest  is  Mr.  Colby's  descjip- 
tion  of  how  technology  has  revolu- 
tionized the  intelligence  business  in  the 
years  since  the  U-2. 

Entitled     "Foreign     Intelligence     for 

America,"  the  address  was  delivered  on 

May  3.  1974,  at  the  well-known  forum, 

the  Los  Angeles  World  Affairs  Council. 

The  address  follows : 

Foreign  Intelligence  for  America 
(By  William  E.Colby) 
Foreign  intelligence  has  a  long  tradition  in 
America.  One  of  our  earliest  national  heroes, 
Nathan  Hale,  was  an  IntelUgence  agent.  Our 
first  President.  General  Washington,  was  an 
assiduous  director  and  user  of  intelligence. 
Intelligence  has  changed  in  recent  years, 
however,  and  today  its  rtality  Is  different 
from  its  traditional  meaning.  In  the  com- 
mon understanding,  intelligence  is  still 
linked  with  secrecy  and  spying.  But  what  I 
would  like  to  talk  about  tonight  Is  the  way 
we  in  America  have  changed  the  scope  of  the 
word  "Intelligence,"  so  that  it  has  come  to 
mean  something  different  from  that  old- 
fashioned  perception.  These  changes  have 
stemmed  from  characteristics  peculiar  to 
America  and  from  the  nature  of  our  society. 
The  first  and  most  dramatic  change  In 
todays  meaning  of  the  word  "intelligence" 
stems  from  the  technological  genius  of 
Americans.  We  have  applied  to  intelligence 
the  talents  of  our  Inventors,  of  our  engi- 
neers, and  of  our  scientists.  In  the  short 
space  of  eighteen  years  since  the  U-2  began 
its  missions,  we  have  revolutionized  intel- 
ligence. In  1960  this  country  engaged  in  a 
great  debate  as  to  whether  there  was  a  mis- 
sile gap  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  our- 
selves. Today  the  facts  are  so  well  estab- 
lished that  such  a  debate  is  Impossible.  Then 
we  had  to  try  to  deduce  from  bits  of  circum- 
stantial evidence  how  many  missiles  the  So- 
viets had:  today  we  see  and  count  them. 
We  wondered  then  what  new  missiles  the 
Soviets  might  be  developing;  today  we  follow 
their  tests  and  determine  from  them  the 
range,  the  size  and  the  effectiveness  of  such 
missiles. 

This  technical  contribution  to  intelligence 
not  only  provides  a  better  basis  for  decisions 
about  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States,  it  also  enables  us  to  negotiate  agree- 
ments such  as  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty 
and  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Treaty. 
Over  the  years  such  limitation  treaties  were 
always  stopped  by  one  essential  feature :  the 
United  States  needed  aome  assurance  that 
the  other  party  would  abide  by  a  treaty's 
restraints.  Thus  we  came  up  with  the  "open 
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skies"  proposal  and  tried  to  negotiate  on- 
site  inspection  procedures.  The  Soviet  lead- 
ers rejected  these  because  they  believed  such 
measures  would  permit  foreigners  an  undue 
degree  of  access  to  their  sovereign  territory. 
It  was  only  after  American  intelligence 
developed  the  ability  to  monitor  such  agree- 
ments from  afar,  through  technical  means, 
that  we  on  our  side  became  sufficiently  con- 
fident to  begin  the  process  of  mutual  arms 
limitation.  In  the  text  of  the  first  SALT 
agreement,  intelligence  in  fact  was  even 
admitted  to  polite  diplomatic  society  under 
the  name  of  "national  technical  means  of 
verification." 

Technology  has  revolutionized  the  In- 
telligence business  in  many  other  ways  be- 
yond those  I  Just  described.  They  provide 
a  precision  to  our  knowledge  of  the  world 
around  us,  which  was  Inconceivable  fifteen 
years  ago.  I  might  add  that  I  give  full 
credit  to  the  many  talents  here  In  California 
which  have  contributed  immensely  to  this 
effort. 

The  second  major  contribution  America 
has  made  to  intelligence  stemmed  in  part 
from  a  bad  American  habit.  This  was  our 
habit  of  disbanding  our  Intelligence  ma- 
chinery at  the  end  of  every  war,  requiring 
us  to  reassemble  one  hastily  at  the  begin- 
ning'of  a  new  war.  Thus  we  abandoned 
intelligence  In  the  period  after  World  War 
I,  when  Secretary  of  State  Stimson  is  al- 
leged to  have  commented  that  "gentlemen 
do  not  read  each  other's  mall."  We  disbanded 
the  Office  of  Strategic  Services  in  Octoljer 
1945,  only  to  establish  a  new  central  in- 
telligence apparatus  to  help  meet  the  Cold 
War  in  1947. 

This  habitual  exercise  provided  something 
new  In  1942.  We  were  faced  then  with  the 
urgent  need  to  provide  intelligence  support 
to  our  governmental  and  military  leader- 
ship about  such  disparate  areas  of  the  world 
as  the  North  African  littoral,  the  "hump" 
between  China  and  India,  and  distant  Pa- 
cific islands.  General  William  Donovan,  our 
first  director  of  central  Intelligence,  mo- 
bilized the  talents  of  academla  tmd  industry 
to  assemble  every  possible  American  source 
of  information  on  these  subjects. 

This  central  pool  of  Intellectual  talent 
proved  its  worth  and  provided  the  base  for 
the  second  major  American  contribution  to 
the  intelligence  profession.  While  certainly 
the  collection  of  information  is  vital  to  in- 
telligence, an  equally  vital  contribution 
comes  from  the  analysis,  assessment  and 
estimating  process.  The  analytic  staff  within 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  has  access 
to  all  the  raw  Information  on  foreign  areas 
available  to  our  Government,  ranging  from 
that  which  Is  completely  public  to  the  most 
secret  products^  of  our  worldwide  collection 
apparatus.  It  subjects  this  information  to 
the  Intellectual  talents  and  experience  of 
its  membership,  which  in  scope  and  scholar- 
ship can  rival  those  of  our  large  universities. 
It  then  produces  objective  and  reasoned  as- 
sessments of  developments  around  the  world 
and  projections  of  likely  future  trends. 

Some  of  the  work  of  this  corps  of  experts 
has  come  to  light  through  the  revelation  of 
the  Pentagon  Papers,  in  which  the  various 
national  estimates  on  Vietnam  were  shown 
to  have  l)een  indei>endent,  objective  assess- 
ments of  the  likely  futme  course  of  events 
there.  This  Is  not  the  time  or  place  to  debate 
American  Involvement  In  Vietnam  and  the 
many  factors  which  Influenced  it;  I  mention 
these  reports  only  to  demonstrate  what  this 
assessment  process  can  contribute;  an  inde- 
pendent and  objective  assessment  of  a  for- 
eign situation,  unaffected  by  political  com- 
mitments or  departmental  parochialism. 

As  has  been  reported  In  the  press,  I  have 
made  certain  changes  in  the  bureaucratic 
structure  through  which  these  assessments 
are  produced,  but  the  estimating  process  in 
Its  essential  remains  as  It  was.  I  hope  I  have 
even  reinforced  It  by  my  own  Insistence  that 
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honest  differences  among  the  experts  must 
be  fully  reflected  in  our  fln&l  output  rather 
than  concealed  under  useless  generalizations. 
America's  success  In  this  assessment 
process  perhaps  Influenced  the  formation  by 
the  Soviets  a  few  years  ago  of  the  Institute 
for  the  Study  of  the  U.S.A.  The  Soviets  ap- 
parently have  recognized,  as  we  did  long  ago, 
that  it  is  as  important  to  study  and  try  to 
understand  American  society  as  it  would  be 
to  spy  on  It.  While  some  other  nations  also 
consider  assessment  a  part  of  their  intelli- 
gence process,  I  know  of  none  which  can 
match  the  investment  we  in  America  have 
made  in  research  and  analysis  as  an  integral 
element  of  our  intelligence  mechanism.  The 
product  delivered  to  our  policy-makers  has 
often  demonstrated  the  value  of  this  invest- 
ment, and  opened  new  perspectives  for  the 
concept  of  Intelligence. 

American  intelligence  presents  another 
unique  feature.  It  must  operate  within  the 
tradition  of  an  open  society  In  America.  But, 
as  General  Washington  once  noted,  "upon 
secrecy,  success  depends  in  most  enterprises" 
of  intelligence.  These  principles  are  not  easily 
reconcilable,  and  we  are  breaking  new  ground 
In  intelligence  doctrine  as  we  try  to  resolve 
the  dllemjna  between  them. 

Part  of  our  solution  to  this  problem  ap- 
pears in  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947, 
providing  that  CIA  have  no  police,  subpoena, 
or  law  enforcement  powers,  or  Internal  secu- 
rity functions,  Le.,  that  It  Is  restricted  to 
foreign  intelligence.  This  limitation  is  clearly 
recognized  among  our  employees,  although 
my  predecessors  and  I  have  candidly  ad- 
mitted that  CIA  made  mistakes  with  respect 
to  the  wig  and  other  equipment  and  the  psy- 
chological proflle  provided  to  the  Watergate 
"plumbers."  I  am  confident  and  have  assiired 
the  Congress  publicly  that  It  will  be  re- 
spected In  the  future. 

The  1947  Act  recognised  the  other  horn 
of  our  dilemma  when  it  charged  the  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence  with  responsibility 
for  the  protection  of  Intelligence  sources 
and  methods.  It  Is  this  charge  that  led  my 
predecessors  and  me  to  take  such  Constitu- 
tional steps  as  are  possible  to  retain  the 
essential  secrets  of  Intelligence.  In  this  re- 
spect we  have  at  least  one  common  Interest 
with  the  profession  of  Journalism:  we  are 
both  interested  in  the  protection  of  our 
sources. 

We  are  currently  engaged  In  the  courts  in 
an  effort  to  enforce  the  secrecy  agreement 
that  one  of  our  ex-employees  signed  when  he 
came  to  work  with  us.  In  It  he  acknowledged 
that  he  would  be  receiving  sensitive  Infor- 
mation and  agreed  to  hold  It  secret  imless 
we  released  It.  We  are  not  objecting  to  moet 
of  a  book  he  prop>osed  to  write,  even  In- 
cluding about  half  of  the  Items  that  we  Ini- 
tially identlfled  as  technically  classlfled.  We 
are  struggling,  however,  to  prevent  the  pub- 
lication of  the  names  of  a  number  of  for- 
eigners, publicity  which  could  do  substantial 
Injury  to  individuals  who  once  put  their 
confldence  In  xis.  Similarly,  we  hope  to  with- 
hold the  details  of  specific  ofwratlons  where 
exposure  could  prevent  out  receipt  of  further 
Information  of  great  value.  In  some  cases, 
the  publication  of  the  fact  of  our  knowledge 
of  a  situation  can  be  of  major  assistance  to 
another  nation  in  deducing  how  we  must 
have  learned  of  It  and  shutting  us  off  from 
It.  I  might  add  that  we  do  not  censor  our 
ex-employees'  opinions.  We  have  cleared  sev- 
eral such  books  full  of  criticism,  in  which 
the  authors  have  been  careful  not  to  reveal 
our  sources  or  operations.  The  most  serious 
aspect  of  this  struggle  la  that  if  we  cannot 
protect  our  sources  and  methods,  friendly 
foreign  officials  and  Individuals  will  be  leas 
forthcoming  with  us  In  the  future,  when  It 
could  be  of  critical  Importance  to  our  coun- 
try. No  aerloua  Intelligence  professional  baa 
ever  bellCTed  that  General  Washington's 
maxim  could  be  replaced  by  a  variation  of 
th«  Wllsonlan  approach  to  corenants,  or 
"open  Intelligence  openly  arrived  at." 
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Another  unique  aspect  of  American  Intel- 
ligence Is  otir  relationship  to  the  Congress. 
Some  of  my  foreign  counterparts  around  the 
world  display  considerable  shock  when  they 
learn  that  I  appeared  In  an  open  hearing 
before  the  television  cameras  as  a  part  of 
my  Senate  confirmation.  Many  of  them 
would  never  be  subjected  to  detaUed  scru- 
tiny by  their  Parliament,  and  their  Identities 
are  frequently  totally  unknown.  Some 
months  ago,  for  example,  two  Journalists 
were  prosecuted  In  Sweden — hardly  a  closed 
society— for  revealing  the  startling  fact  that 
their  coxmtry  had  an  Intelligence  service. 
In  our  country  our  Intelligence  authority 
stems  from  an  act  of  Congress,  It  Is  subject 
to  oversight  by  the  Congress,  and  It  depends 
upon  funds  appropriated  annually  by  the 
Congre!B. 

The  Congress  has  provided  for  Itself  a  way 
of  resolving  the  dilemma  between  the  need 
for  secrecy  In  intelligence  and  the  demands 
of  our  open  society.  Those  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen designated  to  exercise  oversight  of 
CIA  or  review  its  budgets  are  fuUv  Informed 
of  our  activities,  Inspect  us  at  will,  and  are 
given  detailed  and  specific  answers  to  any 
questions  they  raise.  Other  individual  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen  and  other  conunlt- 
tees  frequently  receive  the  same  Intelligence 
assessments  of  the  world  situation  as  are 
provided  to  the  Executive  Branch,  on  a  clas- 
slfled basis,  but  they  are  not  provided  the 
operational  details  of  our  Intelligence  activ- 
ities. This  arrangement  was  esUbllshed  by 
the  Congress  and  Is  of  course  subject  to 
change.  My  own  position  Is  that  the  method 
by  which  Congress  exercises  Its  oversight  of 
intelligence  activity  is  a  matter  for  the  Con- 
gress to  decide. 

As  a  related  aspect  of  American  Intelli- 
gence In  this  open  society,  I  might  say  some- 
thing about  our  relations  with  the  public 
and  the  press.  We  do  not  conduct  a  public 
relations  program;  we  are  not  In  the  public 
Information  business.  But  we  do  make  as 
much  Information  as  possible  available  to 
the  news  media  and  to  the  public.  Groups  of 
our  citizens.  Including  high  school  students, 
have  visited  our  facilities,  where  we  try  to 
respond  to  their  questions  about  the  nature 
of  American  Intelligence. 

Thus  we  In  the  Intelligence  profession  are 
aware  that  ours  must  be  an  intelligence  ef- 
fort conducted  on  American  principles  and 
that  it  must  be  more  open  and  responsive  to 
our  public  than  the  intelligence  activities  of 
other  nations.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
respect  the  essential  professional  require- 
ment embodied  In  the  National  Security  Act 
to  protect  our  Intelligence  sources  and 
methods.  We  will  consequently  continue  to 
arouse  wonderment  from  some  of  our  for- 
eign associates  as  to  our  openness,  and  con- 
cern among  some  American  citizens  that 
we  still  must  keep  some  Information  secret 
if  we  are  to  conduct  an  intelligence  effort 
at  all. 

Technical  Intelligence,  the  Intellectual 
process  of  assessment,  and  our  expoeure  to 
our  Constitutional  authm-ltlea  and  the  pub- 
lic are  three  major  contrlbutlona  America 
has  made  to  the  intelligence  profession.  I 
do  not  want  to  be  accused,  however,  of  con- 
cealing the  fact  that  InteUigence  still  re- 
quires clandestine  activity.  Our  technical 
Intelligence  and  our  study  and  assessment 
of  material  openly  available  throughout  the 
world  have  certainly  revolutionized  the  In- 
telligence profession  In  the  past  twenty 
years.  But  they  have  not  removed  the  needs 
of  our  national  pcdicy-makers  for  informa- 
tion on  the  intentions  of  other  powers.  They 
have  not  removed  the  need  to  Identify  at  an 
early  stage  research  abroad  Into  some  new 
weapon  which  might  threaten  the  safety  of 
our  nation.  m>  that  «•  do  not  become  awar« 
of  a  new  and  orerpomrlng  threat,  e^>eclaU7 
from  a  nation  not  as  opan  aa  oura.  too  late  to 
negoiUta  aboo*  »  or  pcotaot  ourselves. 

Tha  need  for  elandastlna  e<dlection  can 
perhaps  be  Illustrated  by  comparing  tha  task 
fftclng  me  with  "nt  facing  Mr.  Andropov,  the 
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head  of  the  KGB  In  the  Soviet  Union.  Mr. 
Andropov  faces  a  veritable  cornucopia  of 
easily  acquired  Information  about  America 
from  published  and  public  sources.  Out  of 
this,  he  must  pick  those  facts  which  are  sig- 
nlflcant  and  assemble  them  Into  an  accurate 
assessment  of  America.  My  task  Is  to  search 
for  Individual  facts  kept  In  the  utmost  se- 
crecy In  closed  societies,  and  with  these  few 
facts  try  to  construct  whole  assessments,  in 
somewhat  the  way  one  extrapolates  a  repro- 
duction of  the  skeleton  of  a  Broniosaurus 
from  a  thigh  bone.  Without  the  contribu- 
tions of  clandebtlnely  acquired  Information, 
our  Broniosaurus  could  in  some  situations 
be  very  deformed  indeed. 

Simple  prudence,  of  course,  cau.ses  us  to 
use  clandestine  collection  only  when  the  in- 
formation is  available  in  no  other  way  and 
is  of  real  value  to  our  country.  My  point  Is 
that  such  situations  do  exist.  Thus  we  will 
continue  to  need  Americans  and  friendly  for- 
eigners wUling  to  undertake  clandestine  In- 
telligence missions.  I  might  add  only  that  we 
must  do  a  better  Job  of  training  future  gen- 
erations of  American  Intelligence  ofiBcers  and 
agents  than  Nathan  Hale  received  In  a  one- 
day  briefing  and  the  advice  to  place  his  re- 
ports in  his  shoes. 

From  this  description  we  see  that  Intel- 
ligence in  today's  complicated  world  is  a 
complex  affair.  It  must  warn  our  Govern- 
ment of  new  generations  of  intercontinental 
missiles  being  developed,  It  must  be  atten- 
tive to  foreign  economic  threats  to  America's 
strength  and  weU  being,  and  it  must  Identify 
political  problems  around  the  world  which 
can  adversely  affect  our  Interests.  The  very 
complexity  of  the  challenge  has  led  to  the 
active  coUaboration  of  all  the  different  ele- 
ments of  the  American  Government  which 
can  contribute  to  the  process  of  Informa- 
tion collection  and  national  assessment. 
President  Nixon  has  charged  my  predeces- 
sors and  me  with  the  leadership  of  this  Intel- 
ligence Community  and  has  provided  certain 
Interdepartmental  mechanisms  through 
which  to  Implement  this  charge.  This  charge 
of  leadership  for  the  entire  American  intel- 
ligence process  applies  to  the  substance  of 
our  Intelligence  needs  and  to  the  resources 
devoted  to  Intelligence.  It  puts  on  me  the 
responsibility  of  preventing  separate  bureau- 
cratic Interests  from  Impinging  on  the  effec- 
tiveness or  raising  the  cost  of  our  national 
Intelligence  effort. 

This  then  Is  foreign  Intelligence  in  and  for 
America  today.  It  reflects  the  technical  and 
Intellectual  talents  of  America,  It  reflects  our 
open  society.  It  reflects  the  courage  and  In- 
tegrity of  our  professional  intelligence  offi- 
cers. Most  Important  of  all.  It  provides  Amer- 
ican policy-makers  with  critical  information 
and  reasoned  assessments  about  the  complex 
foreign  political,  economic  and  military  chal- 
lenges to  our  national  security  and  welfare. 
It  Is  designed  to  help  us  to  achieve  and  to 
live  in  peace,  rather  than  to  protect  us  only 
In  tune  of  war.  It  has  become  an  Important 
and  permanent  element  of  our  national  for- 
eign policy  structure.  We  Americans  who  are 
a  part  of  it  are  proud  of  it,  and  of  the  Im- 
provements we  Americans  have  brought  to  a 
profession  which  can  be  traced  at  least  to 
Moses,  who  sent  a  man  from  each  tribe  to 
"spy  out"  the  land  of  Canaan. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


POULTRY  INDEMNITY   BILL  IS  A 
GIVEAWAY 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MASSACHu stria 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14.  1974 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing I  sent  the  following  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee: 
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S.  3231.  the  Poultry  Indemnity  Payments 
bin.  is  special  interest  legislation  that  ought 
to  be  kept  in  a  Mississippi  chicken  coop,  far 
from  the  nest  of  the  House  floor  where 
strange  things  have  been  known  to  hatch. 

I  had  thought  that  with  the  'seekeeper 
indeiiinlty  program  and  the  Cotton,  Incor- 
porated, boondoggle.  Congress  had  perfected 
the  "give-away"  type  of  farm  subsidy.  But 
with  the  Poultry  Indemnity  bill,  the  hen  has 
finally  laid  the  golden  egg.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment is  being  asked  to  put  up  a  lot  of 
scratch  to  feed  to  a  small  flock  of  chicken 
farmers  who  let  the  fox  into  the  coop. 

The  legislation  deserves  only  your  feather- 
weight consideration.  The  other  body  has 
laid  an  egg.  I  only  hope  that  the  yoke  doesn't 
spread  to  this  House. 


DR.  KARL  F.  MEYER,  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  GIANT 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14.  1974 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  great  sadness  that  I  learned  of  the 
passing  of  Dr.  Karl  P.  Meyer.  His  con- 
tributions in  the  field  of  public  health  are 
directly  responsible  for  the  saving  of 
thousands  of  lives  around  the  world,  and 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  are 
blessed  with  the  presence  of  another  who 
possesses  the  skills  Dr.  Meyer  cultivated 
in  the  89  years  of  his  life.  A  veterinarian 
by  training,  Dr.  Meyer  chose  this  field  so 
that  he  could,  as  he  told  his  friends,  "be 
a  universal  man  and  study  all  diseases 
in  all  species."  True  to  his  desire,  his 
work  has  had  such  broad  implications 
that  it  touched  on  virtually  all  fields  of 
medicine. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  a  New  York 
Times  article  that  chronicles  the  dra- 
matic career  of  this  remarkable  man: 
Dr.  Kakl  P.  Meyer,  Viral  Scientist 

San  Francisco,  April  28. — Dr.  Karl  F. 
Meyer,  an  Internationally  renowned  veteri- 
narian scientist,  died  late  yesterday  In  a  hos- 
pital in  San  Francisco.  He  was  89  years  old. 

Public  Health  Giant 
(By  Lawrence  K.  Altman) 

Dr.  Karl  Frledrlch  Meyer  was  regarded  as 
the  most  versatile  microbe  hunter  since 
Louis  Pasteur  and  a  giant  in  public  health. 

As  a  youth  in  Basel,  Switzerland,  pictures 
of  the  Black  Death,  or  plague,  so  fascinated 
him  that  he  became  an  outdoor  scientist  in- 
stead of  following  in  the  aristocratic  busi- 
ness world  in  which  he  grew  up.  He  told 
friends  that  in  choosing  to  become  a  veter- 
inarian he  could  "be  a  universal  man  and 
study  all  diseases  In  all  species." 

Public  health  leaders  yesterday  called  his 
contributions  to  medicine  "monumental." 
His  scientific  work  had  such  broad  Implica- 
tions that  it  touched  on  virtually  all  fields 
of  medicine. 

Dr.  Meyer  was  credited  with  rescuing  the 
canning  Industry  when  epidemics  of  botu- 
lism, a  deadly  form  of  food  poisoning,  threat- 
ened to  wipe  out  commercial  canning  in  its 
Infancy.  The  National  Canners  Association 
elected  him  to  its  HaU  of  Fame  last  Janu- 
ary. It  was  the  last  of  the  scores  of  honors 
he  received  from  scientific.  Industrial  and 
civic  groups. 

He  discovered  two  of  the  viruses  that  cause 
encephaUtls  in  horses  and  man,  and  devel- 
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oped  controls  for  parrot  fever,  or  ornithosis, 
among  other  contributions. 

disease  spread  traced 

Dr.  Meyer  responded  to  public  health  em- 
ergencies as  a  one-man  fire  brigade.  His 
example  ser^'ed  as  a  model  for  the  Federal 
Epidemic  InteUigence  Service  In  Atlanta 
from  which  epidemic  detectives  trace  the 
spread  of  diseases  around  the  globe. 

His  productivity  was  matched  by  few  other 
scientists.  He  wrote  800  scientific  papers, 
more  in  active  retirement  over  the  last  20 
years  than  most  scientists  publish  in  an  en- 
tire career.  Some  of  his  most  significant  con- 
tributions— on  an  experimental  plague  vac- 
cine now  being  tested  in  Southeast  Asia — are 
scheduled  to  be  published  in  next  months 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  Infectious  Diseases. 
The  Issue  Is  dedicated  to  Dr.  Meyers  90th 
birthday.  May  19. 

"KP,  ■  as  his  friends  called  him,  was  born 
in  Basel  in  1884  of  a  family  that  traced  its 
printed  genealogy  to  the  14th  century.  His 
father  was  an  International  tobacco  mer- 
chant and  his  mother  a  teacher. 

moved    to    CALIFORNIA 

The  son  trained  as  a  veterinarian  at  the 
University  of  Zurich.  By  the  age  of  26,  he 
had  gained  an  international  reputation  from 
work  In  South  Africa  where  he  showed  that 
cattle  could  be  protected  against  East  Coast 
fever,  a  deadly  tick-borne  Infection. 

Dr.  Meyer  moved  in  1910  to  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  helped  link  Bang's 
disease  of  cattle  and  a  human  disease  re- 
ported from  Malta  by  Dr.  David  Bruce.  The 
animal  and  human  diseases  are  now  called 
brucellosis.  Paul  de  KruU  once  wrote : 

"While  there  he  once  bet  his  colleagues 
that,  dressed  in  a  tuxedo,  he  could  do  the 
complete  autopsy  of  an  elephant,  unassisted, 
without  getting  a  drop  of  blood  on  his  shirt 
front.  He  collected.  His  dexterity  astounded 
his  fellows." 

In  PhUadelphia  in  1914,  Dr.  Meyer  isolated 
the  Eastern  equine  encephalitis  virus  Just  as 
he  was  preparing  to  move  to  California. 
There,  he  developed  a  vaccine  against  the 
viral  disease.  It  was  the  first  of  his  two  dis- 
coveries of  encephalitis  causing  viruses.  The 
other  came  In  1932  when  he  Identified  the 
Western  equine  encephalitis  virus. 

In  1916,  Dr.  Meyer  became  director  of  the 
Hooper  Foundation  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia in  San  Francisco.  It  was  a  position  he 
held  untU  1954,  when  he  reached  mandatory 
retirement  age.  But  he  pursued  his  lifelong 
Interest  In  plague  and  other  diseases. 

ISOLATED   PARROT  FEVER 

Earlier,  in  the  nineteen  twenties,  when 
botulism  cases  had  been  traced  to  California 
canned  olives.  Dr.  Meyer  was  called  on  to 
save  the  Industry.  He  developed  the  flash 
sterilization  method  of  canning  and  made 
canned  goods  safe  without  spoUlng  the  prod- 
uct simply  by  calculating  the  heat  penetra- 
tion In  all  types  of  cans  and  developing  a 
"fakeproof"  system  to  weed  out  unethical 
producers. 

Dr.  Meyer  responded  to  typhoid  epidemics. 
His  work  emphasized  the  Importance  of  the 
human  carrier  as  the  most  important  source 
of  the  disease.  It  is  a  basic  tenet  of  public 
health  practice  today. 

In  the  thirties,  when  Philippine  farm  work- 
ers were  struck  by  a  mysterious  disease.  Dr. 
Meyer  traced  it  to  a  fungus  called  coccldicdes 
in  the  soil.  The  disease,  now  known  as  coccid- 
iomycosis,  or  valley  fever,  is  commonly  diag- 
nosed in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  of  California 
and  elsewhere.  * 

When  California's  aviaries  were  struck  with 
parrot  fever,  it  was  Dr.  Meyer  who  isolated 
the  virus  and  went  on  to  show  that  the  In- 
fection affected  all  birds.  Control  measures 
he  helped  develop  for  the  pet  industry  had  a 
major  Impact  on  the  turkey  Industry, 
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But  Dr.  Meyer's  research  experience  almost 
cost  him  his  life.  He  contracted  parrot  fever, 
or  psittacosis,  as  It  Is  also  called.  As  his  life 
hung  m  the  balance  he  wrote  his  presiden- 
tial address  to  the  Society  of  American  Bac- 
teriologists in  1935. 

Dr.  Meyer  also  showed  that  leptospirosis 
was  not  an  Infection  spread  Just  by  rodents 
but  also  by  infected  dogs,  cattle  and  other 
animals.  Ol  another  occasion,  he  recognized 
that  illness  among  cattle  In  the  Bay  Area 
was  due  to  lead  poisoning.  He  traced  the  out- 
break to  a  s_pielter's  Industrial  wastes. 

Dr.  Meyers  major  disappointment  was  his 
failure  to  develop  a  polio  vaccine.  But  he, 
like  so  many  others,  could  make  no  progress 
in  an  era  when  it  was  Impossible  to  grow  the 
virus. 

He  rejected  a  planned  International  convo- 
cation at  Rockefeller  University  here  for  his 
90th  birthday,  by  saying: 

"In  times  of  tight  fiscal  policies  for  science, 
I  don't  want  people  to  spend  money  on  me." 

He  leaves  his  wife,  the  former  Marion 
Lewis,  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Bartler  P.  Cardon  of 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  a  grandson.  His  first  wife, 
the  former  Mary  Lindsay,  died. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTEEN  STU- 
DENTS RECOGNIZED  AT  QUINCY 
JUNIOR   COLLEGE   HONORS   CON- 

vrviuM 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  14,  1974 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Friday,  April  26,  1974,  I  was 
very  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  annual  honors  con- 
vivium  at  Quincy  Jimior  College  in 
Quincy,  Mass.  On  this  occasion  118  stu- 
dents received  recognition  for  their  out- 
standing scholastic  achievement  during 
the  past  academic  year.  I  am  very  proud 
of  these  students  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
their  accomplishments  exhibit  qualities 
which  will  benefit  our  coimtry  as  these 
fine  young  people  grow  to  become  our 
leaders. 

I  was  honored  to  present  scholarships 
to  several  deserving  .students  and  I  was 
very  happy  to  note  that  fimding  for 
scholarships  at  Quincy  Junior  College 
has  increased  sevenfold  for  1974. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  annual  honors  convivium 
at  Quincy  Junior  College: 
One  Hundred  and  Eighteen  Students  Recog- 
nized AT  Quincy  Junior  College  Honors 
Convivium 

Nearly  200  students  and  guests  attended 
the  dinner  and  Honors  Convivium  of  Quincy 
Junior  College  held  on  Friday  evening.  April 
26,  at  the  Red  Coach  Grille  in  Hingham. 
Seated  at  the  head  table  and  presenting  the 
awards  were  Congressman  James  Burke, 
Former  Governor  Foster  Purcolo,  Mr.  Charles 
Sweeny,  Chairman  of  the  Community  Col- 
lege Association  and  Vice-chairman  of  the 
Quincy  School  Committee,  Dr.  Edward  F. 
Pierce,  President  of  Quincy  Junior  College, 
Councillor  James  Sheets  representing  Mayor 
Hannon  of  Quincy,  the  Honorable  Gertrude 
HaUoran,  member  of  the  Community  Col- 
lege Association  and  contributor  of  a  per- 
manent scholarship,  Mrs.  Maude  Taylor  John- 
son, Treasurer  of  the  Community  College  As- 
sociation and  Chairman  of  the  Scholarship 
Committee,  Mrs.  Russell  Beatty,  Dean  Rich- 
ard Mula,  and  Dean  Hugo  Salutl.  Presenting 
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student      Government      scholarships      was 
Thomas  Keady,  president. 

Recognized  for  scholarships  awarded  for 
use  In  the  Spring  Semester  of  1974  Include 
Laura  L.  Pnscatelll,  Nancy  E.  Bowen,  Diane 
P.  Dalabon,  Joyce  R.  DlBona,  Geoffrey  A.  Per- 
racane.  Mark  F.  Gillespie,  Jean  M.  Johnson. 
Barbara  T.  Connolly,  Barry  S.  Plneberg,  Mary 
Lalng,  James  M.  Manning,  Robert  E.  Moore. 
Mary  J.  OTBrlen.  Charlene  Lewis,  Frederick 
A.  Joseph,  Kathleen  Mudge,  Terry  A.  Mahar, 
Robert  L.  Owen.  Debra  A.  Parzlale,  Merlin  B. 
Smith.  Iris  Samoff,  Debra  J.  Titus,  Lee  D. 
Thompson,  and  Arthur  LaBrecque. 

Receiving  scholastic  recognition  for  honors 
achievement  during  the  Fall  Semester  of 
1973  were  Nancy  A.  Ahonen.  Joan  M.  Amen- 
dola,  Everett  Anderson,  Jr.,  Nina  B.  Appel, 
Marcla  L.  Bailey.  Michelle  M.  Boudreau,  Di- 
ane M.  Brabazon,  Karen  A.  Bray,  Allan  M. 
Brown,  Jr.,  Constance  M.  Bryan,  Ethel  L. 
Burton,  Frances  M.  Cahalan,  Robert  J.  Che- 
ney, Barbara  T.  Connolly,  Mark  A.  Connors, 
Teresa  A.  Corea.  John  J.  Crowley,  Jr.,  Linda 
K.  Curvln.  Lorraine  D'Amlco.  Louis  P.  Farina, 
Richard  J.  Pay,  William  J.  Fein.  Barry  S. 
Flneberg.  William  A.  Fltzpatrlck,  Jr.,  Robert 
A.  Flaherty,  Frank  E.  Glynn,  Joseph  L.  Gua- 
rlno,  Gladys  Heltln,  Peter  W.  Hewlett,  Mich- 
ael lacovello,  Delrdre  A.  Irvine,  Lorl  A.  John- 
son, Margaret  C.  Kelly,  Douglas  W.  Kemp. 
Janet  M.  Kressler,  Arthur  P.  LaBrecque,  Mary 
Lalng,  Ijorralne  A.  Leonard,  Deborah  A.  Lewis, 
Paula  J.  Logan,  Anne  M.  Luca,  John  B.  Ma- 
har, James  A.  Mahonen,  James  M.  Manning, 
Mary  A.  Marotta,  Suzanne  M.  Martin,  Mary 
J.  Mayo,  Jerome  F.  McAdams,  James  L.  Mc- 
Carthy, James  M.  McDonough,  Kathleen  E. 
McGlU,  David  L.  McKlnnon,  Bruce  W.  Mc- 
Laln.  Paul  W.  Meallo,  Marie  T.  Miller.  Robert 
E.  Moore.  Peter  E.  Nason,  Cynthia  R.  Nelson. 
Mildred  A.  Nestor,  Jeanlne  C.  Noguelra,  Mary 
J.  O'Brien,  Laura  L.  Plscatelll,  George  E.  Pitts. 
Jr.  Joseph  P.  Renna.  Elizabeth  Sestuccla. 
Stephen  E.  Ruben.  RusaeU  Savela,  Peter 
Schottmlller,  Terrance  L.  Sllvemall,  Thomas 
J.  Smith,  Marcus  Sorgman,  Rebecca  A.  Stof- 
flet.  Arthur  J.  Stratford,  Jr.,  Egle  E.  Subatls, 
Carol  A.  Templeton,  Lee  D.  Thompson,  Ger- 
ard L.  Travers,  Barbara  A.  Tully,  William  P. 
VanHlper,  Ronald  A.  Ward,  Dolores  Ware, 
Margaret  T.  Waasell,  Elizabeth  M.  Wayburn, 
Maureen  M.  Wilson,  WUllam  H.  Wlrta. 

In  addition  to  the  presentation  of  scholar- 
ships given  in  memory  of  Capt.  Edward 
Brudno  by  Congressman  Burke,  a  gift  of 
Mrs.  H.  Russell  Beatty  In  memory  of  her 
late  husband  the  former  President  of  Went- 
worth  College  and  Institute,  and  the  Capt. 
William  Mclntyre  scholarship  donated  by  the 
Hon.  James  Mclntyre,  and  the  Walter  Han- 
non  scholarship,  the  Community  College 
Association  presented  future  scholarshlfM  to 
freshmen  for  the  Fall  Semester  of  1974. 
Patricia  Foley  received  the  Community  Col- 
lege Association  award  presented  by  Charles 
Sweeny,  Mark  Carnathan  received  the  Dr. 
Charles  DJerf  award  presented  by  Charles 
Sweeny,  Brian  Walsh  received  the  Kenneth 
P.  &  PrlscUla  Holland  White  award  presented 
by  Maude  Johnson.  Michael  Coffee  received 
the  Judge  Gertrude  Halloran  award  presented 
by  Congressman  James  Burke,  John  Lynch 
received  the  Qulncy  Junior  College  award 
presented  by  Dr.  Edward  P.  Pierce,  Joanne  P. 
Condon  received  the  Maude  Taylor  Johnson 
award  presented  by  Hon.  Foster  Furcolo.  Rita 
M.  Todd  received  the  Maude  Taylor  Johnson 
award  presented  by  Hon.  Foster  Furcolo  and 
Thomas  Collins  received  the  Deans'  award 
presented  by  Dean  Hugo  F.  Salutl. 

Dr.  Edward  P.  Pierce  announced  that 
monies  for  scholarships  had  been  Increased 
seven  fold  for  1974  and  a  50  percent  increase 
over  the  present  level  is  ezp>ected  next  year. 
New  scholarship  donors  Include  Congress- 
man Gerry  Studds,  3  scholarshtpa,  the  An- 
tonelU  Iron  Works,  3  scholarships,  a  scholar- 
Bhip  from  Senator  Allan  McKlnnon.  among 
others. 
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PETROLEUM  INDUSTRY  CAPITAL 
REQUIREMENTS  AND  TAX  POL- 
ICY 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  14,  1974 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  atten- 
tion was  recently  called  to  an  article  by 
Dr.  William  A.  Johnson,  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator for  Policy  Analysis  and  Eval- 
uation of  the  Federal  Energy  Office.  It 
appeared  in  a  publication  of  the  con- 
ference board,  and  consisted  of  excerpts 
from  Dr.  John.son's  remarks  at  a  meet- 
ing sponsored  by  the  International  Man- 
agement and  Development  Institute  here 
in  Washington. 

In  the  article,  Dr.  Johnson  makes  the 
following  assertions: 

It  U  alleged  that  the  oil  Industry  is  earn- 
ing "unconscionable"  profits  and  that  this 
is  proof  that  the  major  oil  companies  are 
benefiting  from  the  dlfBcultles  of  our  nation. 
It  is  true  that  1973  witnessed  record  in- 
creases in  rates  of  return  for  the  Industry. 
However,  these  Increases  were  experienced 
by  independent  as  well  as  major  oil  com- 
panies. Moreover,  1972  was  the  worst  year 
In  recent  industry  history,  partly  because 
prices  of  70  percent  of  the  Industry's  refinery 
output  were  effectively  frozen  from  August 
1971  to  January  1973.  In  1973,  the  industry 
simply  caught  up  to  where  It  should  have 
been.  It  is  now  estimated  that  the  1973  com- 
posite rate  of  return  on  equity  for  the  In- 
dustry as  a  whole  wil"  be  about  13.2  percent. 
This  is  slightly  below  the  rate  of  return  for 
all  industry  In  the  United  States. 

Now,  the  reason,  presimiabl}  why  we 
are  considering  new  taxes  on  "windfall" 
profits  in  the  oil  industry,  and  other  tax 
changes  that  are  estimated  to  cost  the  in- 
dustry altogether  about  $13  billion  over 
the  next  6  years,  is  because  the  industry 
is  earning  more  than  it  should — in  some- 
one's judgment. 

Since  there  are  other  Industries  that 
are  more  profitable,  I  must  inquire  of 
that  someone  where  the  line  falls  between 
enough  and  too  much.  I  would  ask  that 
someone  whether  he  believes  the  oil  in- 
dustry has  a  less  urgent  need  for  attract- 
ing capital  and,  therefore,  what  is  enough 
for  industries  that  earn  more  is  too  much 
for  the  oil  industry  that  earns  less. 

If  that  is  the  reasoning  behind  the 
enormous  tax  increase  on  oil  companies 
that  is  proposed  in  H.R.  14462.  then  it 
is  false  reasoning.  I  know  of  no  indus- 
try in  America  that  has  a  greater  need 
for  funds  for  Investment,  nor  any  indus- 
try that  Americans  should  more  encour- 
age to  obtain  those  funds,  than  the  oil 
industry.  Because  it  is  only  by  a  mtisslve 
flow  of  new  investment  that  we  can  get 
out  of  our  energy  bind  and  put  a  stop 
to  what  some  have  called  "oil  black- 
mail" by  the  petroleum  exporting  coun- 
tries. 

I  contend.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  the 
next  few  days  the  House  in  acting  on  the 
Oil  and  Gas  Energy  Tax  Act  of  1974, 
H.R.  14462,  will  not  only  be  asked  to 
make  a  decision  affecting  the  petroleum 
industry's  tax  burden  but  will  be  asked 
to  make  a  decision  on  how  many  oil  and 
gas  wells  we  do  not  want  drilled;  how 
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many  miles  of  pipelines,  how  many 
tankers,  how  much  new  refinery  capac- 
ity we  do  not  want  constructed.  Let  us 
imderstand  that. 

If  my  colleagues  are  smart  enough  to 
figure  out  how  many  wells  and  refineries 
and  tankers  we  do  not  need.  fine.  But 
they  are  a  lot  smarter  than  I  am;  or 
they  may  merely  be  more  expedient.  If 
the  long  lines  return  to  the  filling  sta- 
tions and  homes  go  cold,  and  factories 
close  and  farm  tractors  grind  to  a  halt, 
I  do  not  want  the  record  to  reveal  that 
I  decided  that  Is  the  way  it  should  be. 

But  let  us  be  clear  that  the  question 
soon  to  be  before  the  House  is  not  taxes 
on  the  oil  industry,  but  what  we  are  will- 
ing to  risk  in  dependency  on  a  limited 
number  of  outside  sources  for  our  essen- 
tial energy  supplies.  Because  that  is 
what  is  ultimately  at  stake  in  the  deci- 
sion about  the  wells  and  refineries  and 
tankers  we  do  not  need. 

How  many  dollars  of  profits  oil  com- 
panies have  to  earn  to  generate  and  at- 
tract the  capital  to  bring  our  depend- 
ency on  foreign  petroleum  to  a  prudent 
level  is  something  that  no  one  really 
knows.  But  there  is  a  way  of  finding  out 
without  engaging  in  a  lot  of  hazardous 
guesswork. 

That  way  Is  to  allow  full  credits  against 
increased  tax  paj'ments  on  profits  that 
are  plowed  back  into  energy  develop- 
ment. That  is  where  H.R.  14462  falls 
down  in  that  it  would  allow  only  an  in- 
ferior plowback  credit. 

If  the  oil  industry  Is  earning  so  much 
that  It  cannot  reinvest  It  in  energy  de- 
velopment in  the  United  States  and  in 
more  diversified  areas  abroad,  then  we 
will  know  without  guessing  whether 
there  are  extra  funds  available  for  taxa- 
tion. As  It  is,  this  bill  Is  guessing. 

I  believe  the  proponents  of  H.R.  14462, 
in  deciding  to  siphon  billions  of  dollars 
of  additional  taxes  out  of  the  petroleum 
Industry,  have  underestimated  the  size 
of  the  job  the  Industry  Is  facing.  And  I 
believe  they  have  overestimated  the  in- 
dustry's ability  to  absorb  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  additional  taxes  and  still  get  the 
job  done. 

But  let  us  be  men  enough  to  acknowl- 
edge that  if  we  make  the  decision,  we 
bear  the  responsibility.  There  should 
need  be  no  search  the  next  time  for  a 
scapegoat. 

Now,  I  want  to  return  to  something  I 
alluded  to  earlier.  This  legislative  pro- 
posal defines  for  one  Industry,  out  of 
many,  the  level  of  profits  that  are  to  be 
regarded  as  "windfall"  profits,  and  It 
singles  out  that  one  industry  In  a  highly 
discriminatory  fashion  for  special  taxa- 
tion based  on  this  definition.  Let  us 
clearly  recognize  that  and  ponder  its 
wisdom. 

I  am  compelled  to  comment  also  on 
two  other  features  of  this  bill.  The  first 
has  to  do  with  the  proposed  elimination 
of  the  percentage  depletion  provision  as 
It  applies  to  oil.  In  passing,  I  observe 
that  the  production  of  more  than  100 
minerals  is  covered  by  the  percentage 
depletion  provision  and  once  again  one 
particular  mineral  Is  singled  out  for  dis- 
criminatory treatment.  But  more  impor- 
tantly, I  imderstand  that  during  Its  de- 
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liberations  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee rejected  a  proposal  to  retain  per- 
centage depletion  on  oil  that  is  subject 
to  price  controls.  H.R.  14462,  in  its  pro- 
visions dealing  with  percentage  deple- 
tion,  does  not  distinguish  between   oil 
that  is  under  price  control  and  oil  that 
is  free  to  find  its  competitive  market 
price.  This  can  be  described  as  holding- 
and-hitting,  and  coupled  with  other  dis- 
criminatory features  of  this  bill  it  raises 
this  question:   Can  H.R.   14462  be  de- 
scribed as  legislation  thoughtfully  de- 
signed to  deal  with  the  serious  problem 
of  the  deteriorating  energy  posture  of 
our  Nation?  Or  is  it  more  accurately  de- 
scribed  as   a   blind   venting   of   spleen 
against  the  Nation's  petroleum  Industry? 
The  identical  questions  may  be  asked, 
Mr.  Speaker,  with  respect  to  the  provi- 
sion of  H.R.  14462  dealing  with  foreign 
income.  The  United  States  will  be  heav- 
ily dependent  upon  foreign  oil  sources 
for  a  long  time— 5  to  10  years  at  least. 
Many  U.S.  oU  companies  have  under- 
taken    foreign     exploration     ventures 
which  hold  promise  of  diversifying  the 
sources  of  supply.  With  no  provision  for 
a    reasonable    transition    period,    H.R. 
14462   would  change  the   rules   of   the 
game  on  projects  that  were  studied  and 
undertaken  on  the  basis  of  present  tax 
laws.  Longer-range,  H.R.   14462  dimin- 
ishes the  ability  of  U.S.  companies  to 
compete  with  foreign  oil  companies  in 
finding,   developing,   and   bringing  new 
petroleum  supplies  into  the  very  world 
market   upon   which    we   depend,    and 
stacks  the  deck  in  favor  of  foreign  oil 
companies  and  the  owners  of  foreign  oil 
companies  as  the  recipients  of  the  Amer- 
ican dollars  that  go  to  pay  for  the  oil 
American  consumers  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  solution  to  our  Na- 
tion's energy  problems  is  not  higher 
taxes  on  the  petroleum  industry  but  a 
higher  level  of  spending  by  the  petro- 
leum industry  for  exploration  and  de- 
velopment for  new  petroleum  reserves  It 
is  axiomatic  that  capital  spending  be- 
comes feasible  and  capable  of  being  ex- 
panded if  justified  by  profitability.  At 
the  present  time,  the  petroleum  Indus- 
try's level  of  capital  spending  is  inade- 
quate to  promote  reasonable  self-suffi- 
ciency by  1985  even  though  the  industry 
has  substantially  increased  capital 
spending  since  1972.  Higher  prices  and 
capital  requirements  are  discussed  in  a 
memorandum  that  was  submitted  for 
the  hearing  record  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  on  energy  tax 
legislation.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Members  of  the  House  I 
would  include  that  discussion  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks:  ^ 

Cash   Plow   Prom   Hicheb   Domestic   CatTDi; 
P«ic«a  uf  Comparison  With  CAPrpAL  Re- 

QUIKEMRNTS  FOR   SsLF-StJrFICITNCT 

The  National  Petroleum  Council  has  esti- 
mated that  the  industry  should  spend  »19 
billion  per  year  during  1971-1985  for  oU  and 
gM  exploration,  development,  refinlne 
transportation,  and  synthetics    (plants  and 

^?!^Li?  ""'*'■  *°  »cineve  83  percent  oU 
Mlf -sufficiency  by  the  end  of  the  period  This 
fS^J^  ^".^^'^^  constant  doUaiC  but  gen- 

S^  ti  !?  a^T*"^""*  "y  *»»•  price  index 
uwa   to   deflate   Gross   National    Product). 
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Moreover,  expenditures  In  1971  and  1972 
averaged  only  $7  bUUon  per  year.  If  we  aUow 
for  this  1971-1972  under-expendltiire  and 
for  Inflation,  the  Industry's  capital  require- 
ments for  1973-1885  would  be  about  923.5 
billion  annually  in  1973  prices.  Preliminary 
data  would  indicate  about  926  billion  annu- 
ally for  1974-1985  In  1974  prices.  This  wUl 
require  more  than  tripling  the  1972  expendi- 
tures of  $8  billion  for  these  items. 

Prellmlilary  data  Indicate  the  planned 
1974  petroleum  Industry  domestic  capital 
expenditures  in  the  above  categories  wUl  be 
about  $14  billion— up  96  bUllon  from  1972. 
Thus,  despite  a  major  increase  In  the  level 
of  expenditures,  the  Industry  is  still  under- 
spending the  NPC  requirements  by  some 
812  billion  annually. 

How  does  the  Increase  in  cash  flow  at- 
tributable to  higher  domestic  crude  prices 
compare  with  actual  and  needed  capital 
expenditures? 

If  operating  costs  remain  the  same,  every 
dollar  of  Incremental  crude  price  yields 
about  50  cents  of  after-tax  profits  to  a  cor- 
porate producer  of  existing  oU  • 


U.S.  tax 

camput*- 

tion 

Increase 

in  profit 

Extra  revenue 

«LM 

Jl.OO 

Less- 
Royalty  (at  15  percent) 

State  and  local  taies  (at  8  per- 
cent of  85  cents)   . 

.15 
.07 
.19  .. 

.15 

.07 

Percentage   depletion   (at  22 
percent  of  85  cents) 

Total 

:S :.. 

Taxable  income 

Federal  incomi  Ux  (at  48  per- 
cent)...  

.28 

.28 

Total. 

.50 

_ 

Net  Income 

.50 
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$22  billion,  which  U  weU  below  the  $26  bil- 
lion needed. 

Of  cotirse,  some  of  the  $26  bUllon  could  be 
borrowed;  but  far  and  away  the  majority  of 
the  funds  must  be  generated  Internally.  The 
First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  sug- 
gests about  80  percent  (80  percent  of  $26  bil- 
lion Is  $21  biUion).  And  some  of  the  added 
cash  flow  must  go  to  dividends  in  a  period 
of  Inflation  If  equity  values  are  to  be 
maintained. 

It  might  be  argued  that  a  temporary  wlnd- 
faU  profit  tax  could  be  applied  imttl  ex- 
penditures actuaUy  reach  the  required  level 
without  damaging  the  national  effort  to  re- 
achieve  a  reasonable  level  of  self-sufficiency. 
However,  to  the  extent  that  the  Industry 
Is  under-spending  now,  it  must  over-spend 
later.  Thus,  the  money  wiU  be  needed  In  the 
future  If  self  sufficiency  Is  to  be  attained. 
Taxing  away  any  present  surplus  will  leave 
a   correspondlJig   fture   deficit. 

CONCLUSION 

While  these  cash  flow  and  expenditure 
data  are  necessarily  only  approximations,  it 
seems  clear  that  the  Industry  should  be 
spending  at  levels  even  higher  than  Implied 
by  the  increase  In  cash  flow  which  would 
result  If  all  domestic  crude  oil  were  selling 
at  world  prices: 

Crude  price  (dollars  per  barrel) $10.00 

Incremental    needed    expenditures   (billions   of   1974 

dollars) ig.o 

Incremental  cash  flow  (billions  of  1974  dollars) 14.0 

Deficit  (billions  of  1974  dollars) 4.0 

The  above  computations  are  In  1974  dollars 
and  make  no  allowance  for  future  Inflation. 
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This  50-cent  figure  Is  for  a  corporation  on 
a  gross  production  basis  considering  royalty 
as  an  expense.  An  Independent  producer  In 
a  70  percent  marginal  tax  bracket  woiUd  re- 
ceive about  37  cents  on  the  dollar.  Thus,  on 
average,  a  dollar  of  Incremental  crude  value 
means  about  47  cents  of  incremental  profits 
to  crude  producers.  (That  assumes  an  80/20 
split  of  production  between  corporations  and 
Individuals.)  In  round  numbers,  the  pro- 
ducer keeps  half;  and  goverrmients  and  roy- 
alty owners  get  half.  The  mlnlmiun  tax  Is 
disregarded  in  the  computation. 

The  above  computation  overstates  pro- 
ducers' cash  flow  somewhat  because,  as  time 
passes,  operating  costs  wUl  Increase.  We 
have  assumed  that  aU  of  the  increase  In 
price  on  existing  production  represents 
proflt  (before  tax),  but  some  part  of  it  Is 
needed  to  cover  rising  operating  costs. 

Since  1972,  the  average  price  of  domestic 
crude  has  Increased  by  about  $3  per  barrel 
(from  $3.39  to  about  $6.50).  With  4  bUllon 
barrels  of  production,  that  would  Imply  an 
Increased  cash  flow  of  about  $6  bUllon 
( =:  half  of  $3  X  4  bUllon  barreU) .  That  In- 
crease is  about  the  amount  required  to  cover 
planned  1974  expenditures:  $8  bUUon  spent 
In  1972  plus  $6  bUUon  extra  cash  flow  =  $14 
bUlion.  While  $14  bUllon  approximates  the 
expected  level  of  expenditures  In  1974,  it  is 
far  less  than  the  needed  expenditures. 

Reflecting  world  prices,  uncontroUed  new 
domesttc  crude  oil  is  selling  for  something 
over  $10  per  barrel — up  about  $7  per  barrel 
since  1972.  IX  all  domestic  oU  were  seUlng  at 
$10,  the  Implied  Increase  in  cash  flow  since 
1972  would  be  about  $14  bUllon  ( =  half  of 
$7x4  bUUon  barreU) .  That  is  much  more 
than  the  $6  bUUon  increase  in  planned 
spending,  but  It  Is  still  not  enough  to  cover 
needed  expenditures:  $8  billion  spent  In 
1972,  plus  $14  bUIlon  extra  cash  flow  equals 
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OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 
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Tuesday,  May  14.  1974 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  deep  satisfactions  of 
public  life  is  the  opportunity  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  some  very  special  people. 
Osta  Lee  Warr  was  such  a  man.  The  con- 
tributions he  made  to  South  Carolina, 
and  the  contributions  he  continued  mak- 
ing up  to  his  death,  have  enriched  the 
lives  of  all  who  knew  him,  as  well  as 
those  who  did  not  enjoy  that  great  and 
special  privilege. 

The  Charleston  News  and  Courier  was 
one  of  many  newspapers  which  expressed 
a  sense  of  loss  at  the  passing  of  this  fine 
gentleman : 

O.  L.  Warr 

A  brilliant  student  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina,  Osta  Lee  Warr  was  described 
by  the  late  W.  W.  BaU,  then  dean  of  the 
school  of  Journalism  and  later  editor  of  The 
News  and  Courier,  as  the  most  promising 
young  newspaperman  of  his  acquaintance. 

Mr.  Warr  decided  against  Journalism  as  a 
career  and  returned  to  Darlington  County  to 
become  a  fanner  In  the  aection  known  as 
Quietude.  Years  later  be  wrote  a  series  of 
provocative  essays  for  The  News  and  Courier 
which  appeared  under  the  caption  "The 
Fanner  From  Quietude". 

Mr.  Warr  wrote  other  articles  for  publica- 
tion. He  also  was  elected  to  a  term  In  the 
S.C.  House  of  Representatives  and  occupied 
other  posts  of  public  service.  He  was  a  keen 
observer  of  the  times,  loyal  to  hu  state  and 
possessor  of  a  sense  of  humor  to  enliven  his 
conversation.  His  d«atb  at  age  M  has  re- 
moved a  citizen  we  held  In  high  esteem. 
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SCHOOL    DESEGREGATION    FEARS 
QUIETED  IN  MINNEAPOLIS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  14.  1974 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Judge  Earl  Larson  has  ordered  that 
no  Minneapolis  school  have  more  than 
35  percent  minority  students  by  the  time 
the  Minneapolis  public  school's  deseg- 
regation plan  is  fully  implemented  within 
the  next  2  years. 

Last  fall  saw  the  first  large-scale 
efforts  to  accomplish  the  order.  Integra- 
tion has  worked  successfully  despite  some 
initial  tension.  Some  reasons  for  the  re- 
laxation of  the  tension  are  the  years  of 
preparation  for  the  busing  program,  the 
hiring  of  "crisis  resolution  aides,"  a  more 
relaxed  climate  surroimding  racial  mat- 
ters in  the  city,  and  the  positive  attitudes 
of  the  kids  involved. 

The  following  articles  were  printed  in 
the  Minneapolis  Star  on  April  29,  1974. 
They  represent  the  point  of  view  of  the 
students  who  are  Involved  in  the  pro- 
gram: 

BirsiNO — ArrzR  a  Tsiai.,  How  Is  It  Working? 
There  were  fears  last  fall  that  as  Minne- 
apoUs  Junior  high  school  students  started 
being  bused  for  racial  desegregation,  there 
would  bo  fights,  parents  putting  their  chil- 
dren In  private  schools  and  maybe  even  a 
riot  or  two. 

But  none  of  that  happened.  The  students 
made  sure  it  didnt. 

"I  never  did  believe  all  that  stuff  about  the 
kids  are  going  to  be  fighting."  said  Cornelius 
Tucker,  aasUtant  principal  at  Anthony  Jun- 
ior High. 

"It  never  has  been  the  kids.  It's  the  adults. 
If  they  don't  get  that  crap  from  the  parents, 
they  won't  bring  It  here."  he  said. 

To  an  outside  observer,  the  schools  last 
week  looked  calm.  Masses  of  children  of  vari- 
ous colors  moved  through  the  halls  of  Bryant 
Junior  High — a  plctiu-e  of  chatting  girls. 
boisterous  boys,  bossy  teachers,  laughter.  At 
Anthony,  the  halls  were  not  so  crowded,  and 
the  atmosphere  was  pleasant  and  peaceful. 

Things  were  not  always  this  calm,  and  last 
fall  there  were  many  uptight  children  steel- 
ing themselves  for  confrontations.  But  the 
tension  passed,  and  one  of  the  reasons  It 
did  was  children  getting  together  with  chil- 
dren. 

One  such  meeting  to<dL  place  all  year  at 
Bryant  In  a  "values  clarlflcatlon  class,"  which 
consisted  of  about  20  students  from  various 
economic,   racial   and  social   backgrounds. 

"The  purpose  of  the  class  is  for  us  to  help 
get  blacks  and  whites  Integrated  and  to  help 
figure  out  the  problems  of  doing  that  and 
oT  why  we  already  aren't,"  explained  James 
Holmes,  a  black   13-year-old,  8th  grader. 

The  class,  which  meets  an  hour  everyday 
at  10  ajn..  is  an  informal  session  where  kids 
share  their  tho\ights  on  racial  issues  and 
through  discussion  learn  to  understand  one 
another. 

Then  they  share  their  insight  with  others 
of  their  race  outside  the  class,  hoping  to 
create  a  snowball  effect  of  understanding  and 
harmony. 

If  you  are  a  strong  leader  around  school 
and  you  start  to  do  something,  then  you  wUl 
make  others  fc^ow  you,"  James  said. 

He  beeves  that  those  in  the  special  class 
are  all  protentlal  leaders. 

Although  there  is  no  values  class  at 
Anthony,  the  feeling  among  people  in  the 
area  Is  that  the  ye«r  went  weU  because  whit* 
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parents  In  that  area  at  least  let  their  chil- 
dren retxim  to  school  and  because  the  chil- 
dren learned  to  adjust  to  one  another  very 
quickly. 

"When  I  first  came  here  I  was  kind  of 
scared  because  I  was  used  to  being  around 
black  kids,"  said  Stacy  Jackson,  a  7th  grader 
at  Anthony. 

"But  after  a  while  I  got  to  know  some  of 
the  kids  and  now  I  have  some  friends  that 
are  white  and  everything  is  OK,"  she  said. 

The  problem  that  parents,  school  officials 
and  children  consider  the  toughest  to  deal 
with  Is  the  belief  that  parents  both  black 
and  white  are  watching  their  children  come 
together  but  themselves  tu-e  sitting  back  In 
apathetic  silence  and  doing  nothing. 

No  one  really  knows  If  the  parents'  old 
prejudices  can  be  overcome  or  If  they  even 
want  to  alter  their  attitudes.  Some  feel  that 
integration  will  never  really  be  achieved  if 
the  parents  don't  change. 

Others  like  Tucker  feel  that  the  children 
will  accomplish  it  themselves. 

"Kids  don't  worry  with  that  stuff  they 
hear  at  home,  'cause  kids  are  going  to  be 
kids  and  are  going  to  do  what  they  want 
to  do,'  he  says.  "And  if  they  want  to  be 
friends  they  are  going  to  do  that,  too." 

WnxiE  DEcmED  To  Stat  in  Thebe  .  .  . 

(By  David  E.  Early) 
Willie  Holmes'  smooth  black  face  changed 
Into  a  slight  frown  when  he  recalled  the  dis- 
appointment of  finding  out  that  he  could  not 
go  to  Ramsey  Junior  High  School  as  he  had 
planned. 

"Man,  I  had  never  even  heard  of  Anthony 
Junior  High,"  said  12-year-old  WUlle,  who 
lives  at  4427  Blalsdel  Av.  S. 

It  was  the  middle  of  summer.  1973,  and  he 
was  happy  because  his  grades  were  so  high  at 
Puller  Elementary  School  that  he  had  been 
skipped    from    5th    grade    to    7th. 

But  then  he  was  informed  about  forced 
desegregation  and  an  irritating  anxiety  set 
In. 

"I  thought  I  was  going  to  have  problems 
with  my  other  two  sons,"  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Earllne  Holmes,  said.  "But  after  one  of  them 
went  to  school  In  Arkansas  and  the  other 
got  to  go  to  Bryant.  I  thought  everything 
was  going  to  be  all  right." 

But  everything  was  all  wrong  for  WUlle. 

Shortly  after  school  began  he  got  into 
several  fights  with  white  chUdren  on  the 
buses  and  In  school,  argued  with  teachers, 
refused  to  do  school  work,  charged  the 
Anthony  personnel  with  being  bigoted,  was 
habitually  late  to  school  and  constantly 
hounded  his  mother  to  help  him  get  a  trans- 
fer to  Bryant. 

"I  Just  didn't  like  It."  WlUle  says  "The  9th 
grade  whites  would  pick  on  us  and  it  seemed 
like  the  other  white  kids  didn't  want  us  at 
their  school." 

Mrs.  Holmes  says  that  Willie,  usually  a 
peaceful  kid.  was  miserable.  "When  one  of  my 
ChUdren  is  upset.  I  get  upset."  she  said. 

She  called  and  visited  Anthony  on  several 
occasions  to  And  out  wiij  her  eon's  gradea 
were  not  up  to  par  and  why  he  felt  that 
everyone  there  was  on  his  back. 

PlnaUy.  In  March  Mrs.  Holmes  and  WUlie 
went  to  the  school  board  to  ask  for  a  trans- 
fer to  Bryant. 

But  by  the  time  ^WUle  and  some  of  the 
staff  and  students  at  Anthony  had  begun  to 
imderstand  one  another.  The  mutual  respect 
had  taken  a  whUe  longer  to  develop,  but  now 
the  young  man  had  come  to  a  decision. 

"I  Just  decided  that  I  was  going  to  stick  It 
out."  be  amy*.  "I  had  made  some  friends, 
black  and  white,  and  I  wanted  to  make  good 
grades,  so  I  woiUd  be  reelected  at  Anthony." 

Mrs.  Holmes  says  when  WUlle  told  her  that 
he  wanted  to  stay  at  Anthony,  she  urged  him 
to  study  bard  and  that  she  would  stand  be- 
hind  hla  new  decision  all  th«  way. 
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WUlie.  an  avid  athleto,  saya  that  to  get  the 
respect  he  desires  that  he  would  strive  to  be 
an  A  student  as  weU  as  a  great  athlete. 

"That's  when  everybody  really  respects 
you,"  he  says. 

"I  didn't  like  It  at  first  and  I  can't  say  that 
I  lUce  It  now.  but  If  they  are  going  to  bus  the 
kids,  then  it's  a  matter  of  the  teachers, 
parents,  counselors  and  the  people  over  there 
g«!ttlng  used  to  it."  Mrs.  Holmes  said. 

"Maybe  next  year  It  will  be  better,  that  Is. 
If  the  adults  can  change  their  messed-up  at- 
titudes." she  added. 

So  now  WUlle,  an  intensely  competitive 
kid,  looks  forward  to  next  year  at  Anthony 
as  a  time  when  he  wlU  match  wits  with  the 
system.  Instead  of  fighting  it,  he  wUl  make 
it  work  for  him  and  other  Incoming  7th 
graders. 

"My  advice  to  new  students  being  bused 
in  is,  don't  try  to  be  tough,  but  don't  be 
afraid  either.  Have  confidence  In  yourself. 
Get  your  bookwork  and  If  you're  an  athlete, 
be  an  InteUigent  athlete. 

"Then  they'U  respect  you,"  he  said. 

It's   Working   Lnus   Gexat 
(By  Zeke  Wlgglesworth) 

Susie  Heidelberg  Is  13,  upper-middle  class, 
opinionated,  outspoken  and  white. 

"I  think,"  she  said,  looking  at  her  parents, 
"that  when  we  grow  up.  the  kids  I'm  In 
school  with,  it  wlU^e  a  better  world." 

Then  she  sighed. 

"They  (her  parents)  are  Just  too  old  to 
change." 

She  lives  in  a  nicely  furnished,  older  house 
at  1242  W.  Minnehaha  Pkwy..  a  white  neigh- 
borhood. 

"The  people  around  here,  they  Just  don't 
understand,"  she  said.  "LUe  I'm  afraid  to 
bring  my  friends  here  because  they'll  be  prej- 
udiced against  my  parents  because  of  all 
tblB."  and  she  pointed  to  the  nice  house. 

"We're  young,  we're  fiexlble  and  I  think  we 
can  change  our  attitude,"  she  said,  "but  I'm 
not  sure  my  parents  can." 

Susie  Is  one  of  several  thousand  Minneap- 
olis youngsters — seventh  graders — who  last 
faU  boarded  school  buses  to  begin  the  city's 
first  large-scale  efforts  at  forced  desegrega- 
tion. 

She  lives  In  the  Burroughs  Elementary 
School  area  and  would  have  attended  Ramsey 
this  year.  But  because  Ramsey  l^ecame  an  all- 
9th  grade  school,  and  because  a  better  racial 
balance  in  the  city  Jimlor  highs  was  ordered, 
she  went  Instead  to  Bryant.  She  thinks  it's 
the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  her. 

"When  I  first  started  going  there.  I  was 
very  afraid."  she  said.  "I  was  afraid  I  was 
going  to  say  something  and  they'd  beat  me 
up  or  I'd  say  something  and  they  wouldn't 
like  me.  But  that's  all  changed." 

She  likes  being  In  a  school  with  a  large 
minority  population,  partly  because  she 
thinks  It  gives  her  insights  to  other  llfe- 
atylee  and  party  because  she  says  the  chU- 
dren she  goes  to  school  with  are  "honest." 

"The  people  around  here  (Burroughs) 
Just  hide  things.  At  Bryant,  kids  wUl  say. 
In  front  of  you.  that  they  don't  like  you. 
and  that  hurts.  But  aro\md  here  (the 
Ramsey  area),  they  whisper  to  somebody  else 
and  they  tell  you.  and  that  hurts  even 
worse." 

There  seem  to  be  many  reasons  why  Susie 
Is  making  it  at  Bryant.  She's  smart,  first  of 
aU,  and  is  described  by  her  mother.  Ruth. 
as  a  "real  competitor."  And  she  is  the  first 
chUd  In  the  famUy  (there  are  five  chldren) 
who  has  gone  to  Bryant,  and  that  means  a 
lot  to  her. 

"That  me«ms  that  kids  dont  come  up  and 
My.  'Oh,  you're  the  other  Heidelberg's  sister.' 
It  means  that  what's  hi^penlng  to  me  is 
mine,  and  I  can  o<Hne  back  and  teU  them 
(her  family)  and  It's  all  new." 
"It's  bMlcaUy  a  clafis  situation,  not  a  racial 
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one."  she  said.  "Sometimes  I  forget  what 
color  people  are,  but  I  know  they  have  a 
dUTerent  way  of  looking  at  things  than  I 
do.  And  I  guess  I  feel  sorry  for  people  who 
haven't  had  this  sort  of  experience.  I  really 
love  that  school." 

Her  father,  Kenneth,  Is  the  vice-president 
of  Hlrshfleld's  Paints  and  WaUcoverings,  and 
a  man  who  takes  his  daughter's  13-year-oId 
mUitancy  in  stride. 

"I  grew  up  in  Minneapolis,  went  to  school 
in  Emerson  and  Central."  he  said,  "and  I 
was  sort  of  worried  when  Susie  started  at 
Bryant  because  that's  a  tough  neighborhood. 
I  was  also  a  little  upset  because  I  didn't 
really  understand  what  It  would  accomplish. 
It  seems  a  little  slUy,  I  guess,  to  move  every- 
body around  like  that  because  I'm  not  sure 
what  it  really  does  and  I'm  not  sure  we 
know  what  we're  doing." 
Mrs.  Heidelberg  agreed. 
"I  guess  I  was  upset  because  I  knew  about 
how  badly  the  school  needed  money.  I 
wondered  if  all  that  money  they  were 
spending  for  buses  was  worth  it.  I  guess  if 
she  hadn't  been  forced  we  never  would  have 
sent  her  to  Bryant,  because  she  can  walk 
to  Ramsey  from  here  and  that's  good 
exercise." 

Susie's  deliberations  on  the  older  gen- 
eration are  not  confined  to  her  parents. 

"My  friends  at  school,  weU,  their  parents 
have  hangups,  too.  I  think  they're  sort  of 
afraid  that  their  parents  would  be  preju- 
diced against  me.  too." 

She  said  the  school  was  "very  tense"  at  first 
last  fall,  because  students  on  both  sides 
of  the  color  line  were  uneasy,  afraid  of  re- 
actions from  the  other  side.  But  now,  she 
said,  things  are  different. 

"I  think  I  sort  of  put  black  people  to- 
gether, thought  they  were  all  alike.  But 
they're  Just  lUce  everybody,  else,  and  I  think 
w©  all  learned  that  at  Bryant.  The  whole 
thing,  well,  it's  working  like  great." 


REPRESENTATIVE  JACK  KEMP  SA- 
LUTES VFW  PVT.  LEONARD  POST. 
JR..  POST  NO.  6251,  OP  CHEEKTOW- 
AGA,  N.Y. 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14.  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  west- 
em  New  York  are  particularly  proud  of 
VFW  Pvt.  Leonard  Post,  Jr.,  Post  No. 
6251,  of  Cheektowaga,  N.Y.  The  post  has 
been  recognized  as  the  No.  1  New  York 
State  VFW  post  in  the  category  of  com- 
munity service,  and  last  year  finished 
ninth  In  national  competition. 

This  year,  under  the  able  leadership  of 
Comdr.  John  Slenicki.  Pvt.  Leonard 
Post,  Post  No.  6251,  is  actively  on  its  way 
to  becoming  the  No.  1  VFW  post  in  com- 
munity service  in  the  Nation.  The  post 
over  the  years  has  contributed  to  many 
fine  charitable  causes,  and  its  members 
unselfishly  give  of  their  time  to  partici- 
pate in  patriotic,  civic,  and  community 
affairs.  The  posts  "Care  Program"  en- 
tertains the  retarded,  the  mentally  ill, 
the  homeless  and  the  aged,  and  has 
helped  residents  at  institutions  such  as 
the  Buffalo  State  Hospital,  West  Seneca 
State  School  for  the  Retarded,  the  Erie 
County  Home,  and  Infirmary,  the  Erie 
County  Rehabilitation  Center.  St.  An- 
thony's Home,  and  the  United  Church 
Homes  for  the  Aged. 
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The  post,  which  was  organized  in  1946 
has  grojv-n  from  32  members  to  more 
than  1,030  members,  each  of  whom  is 
deeply  committed  to  public  service  and 
community  participation.  The  continu- 
ing efforts  of  Pvt.  Leonard  Post  VFW 
Post  of  Cheektowaga  are  appreciated  by 
all  western  New  Yorkers. 

I  wi&h  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  just  some  of  tlie  accomplish- 
ments and  initiatives  undertaken  by  the 
post.  On  behalf  of  all  of  western  New 
York,  I  commend  the  post  for  their  con- 
tributions to  the  community  and  thus 
the  country,  and  wish  them  well  in  this 
year's  competition. 


SPORTS  ILLUSTRATED  ENDORSES 
MATHIAS  HOUSE  SPORTS  BILL 


HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
i:<.  TtiE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14.  1974 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
time  that  Gen.  Douglas  Mac  Arthur  and 
then-Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy began  pressing  for  legislation  to 
eliminate  disputes  between  the  major 
sports  organizations.  Sports  Illustrated, 
one  of  the  leading  sports  publications  in 
this  Nation,  opposed  any  Federtil  effort 
to  resolve  the  bitter  feuds  which  have 
resulted  in  a  serious  lack  of  American 
preparation  and  success  in  international 
amateur  athletic  competition. 

Now,  10  years  later,  their  editorial 
policy  has  changed.  They  support  both 
the  creation  of  a  commission  to  in- 
vestigate the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee 
and,  therefore,  the  Olympic  sports,  and 
also  a  bill  introduced  by  my  colleague 
from  California.  Bob  Mathias,  which 
provides  for  binding  arbitration  in  juris- 
dictional disputes,  free  of  Government 
intervention,  and  also  secures  a  bill  of 
rights  for  the  individual  amateur 
athletes. 

I  have  long  been  proudly  associated 
with  the  annual  California  Relavs  in 
Modesto,  Calif,  which  is  an  AAU  sanc- 
tioned event  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  California  Junior  College  Track  and 
Field  Championships. 

This  meet  is  another  reason  Modesto 
has  twice  been  selected  as  an  All- Ameri- 
can City.  The  Commission  and  legisla- 
tion has  the  full  support  of  the  AAU  and 
the  USOC. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  this 
article  in  Sports  Illustrated  for  their 
consideration : 

SCORECAROS  AMATEITRS'  HoTTR 

(By  Andrew  Critchton) 
Any  day  now  the  U.S.  Senate  will  take  up 
the  subject  of  amateur  athletics  and  this 
country's  participation  in  international  com- 
petition, particularly  the  Olympics.  Sometime 
later  the  House  will  respond  with  a  bill  of  its 
own. 

Without  going  into  past  AAU-NCAA- 
USOC  hassles  that  unhappily  have  occupied 
this  country's  athletic  bodies  for  over  a  dec- 
ade, it  is  enough  to  know  that  the  Senate 
win  be  considering  two  bills  that  wlU  put 
the  government  foursquare  in  amateur 
sports.  One.  which  the  Senate  Is  expected  to 
approve  quickly,  would  establish  a  commls- 
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sion  to  review  U.  S.  participation  In  the 
Olympic  Games  and  perhaps  recommend  a 
new  organization  to  du-ect  it.  The  other  bill, 
setting  up  its  own  Olympic  study  board, 
would  go  much  further  by  creating  a  five- 
member  Amateur  Sports  Board  that  woiUd 
charter  national  athletic  governing  bodies 
such  as  the  AAU.  adjudicate  disputes  between 
them  and  prcvide  recourse  to  the  U.S.  coiul^s. 
The  board  would  also  approve  organizations 
to  represent  the  U.S.  abroad,  designate  teams 
and  individuals  for  international  events  and 
co.nduct  domestic  competition.  Plnallv.  the 
bill  would  establish  a  16-member  Sports 
Foundation  to  develop  and  improve  sports 
facilities.  To  that  end  the  U.S  would  match, 
to  a  limit  of  $50  million,  funds  raised  pri- 
vately. In  both  bUls  the  principal  members  of 
the  boards  would  be  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  House  bill,  if  you  can  hang  with  this 
for  one  more  dose,  was  Introduced  by  two- 
time  Olympic  champion  Bob  Mathias.  It 
would  amend  the  federal  Olympic  charter  to 
provide  for  binding  arbitration  by  the  Ameri- 
can Arbitration  Association,  an  independent 
organization,  in  Jurisdictional  disputes  and 
in  securing  a  bUl  of  rights  for  individual 
athletes. 

Since  1964,  when  the  then-Attorney  Gen- 
eral, liobert  P.  Kennedy,  advocated  in  these 
pages  a  sports-development  foundation  that 
would  require  some  federal  involvement,  we 
have  stated  our  opposition  to  the  instrusion 
by  government  into  sport.  We  see  no  objec- 
tion, however,  to  a  study  of  our  sometimes 
imperfect  administrative  performance  in  the 
Olympics.  Tlie  United  States  Olympic  Com- 
mittee says  it  would  welcome  that,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  to  clear  its  name. 

Leading  athletes  favor  the  foundation  idea 
with  its  promise  of  $100  million  for  faculties, 
but  in  a  country  of  this  size  $100  million 
would  prove  little  more  than  a  chimera,  and 
the  government  would  have  a  foothold.  It 
would  have  almost  a  stranglehold  on  amateur 
sport  if  the  Amateur  Sports  Board  were  en- 
acted into  law  and  the  President  were  given 
the  right  to  select  amateur  sports  leaders.  A 
more  broadly  representative  USOC  that,  from 
time  to  time,  is  subject  to  outside  investiga- 
tion is  preferable,  in  our  view,  to  total  gov- 
ernmental control,  as  practiced  by  an  In- 
creasing number  of  nations. 

The  brightest  idea,  and  one  we  would  like 
to  see  enacted,  is  Mathias'  for  compulsory 
arbitration  through  the  non-governmental 
AAA.  It  Just  could  succeed  at  last  in  knock- 
ing some  sense  Into  AAU  and  NCAA  heads. 


DETROITER  DONATES  10,000 

UKRAINIAN  BCXJKS  TO  HARVARD 


HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  14,  1974 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  book  collec- 
tors are  generally  an  interesting  breed. 

The  urge  to  collect  and  the  self-dis- 
cipline needed  are  relatively  rare.  If 
these  two  aspects  of  the  collector  are 
combined  with  a  sense  of  purpose  and 
specialization,  then  the  benefit  to  his- 
tory is  often  an  important  one. 

I  recall  the  story  told  of  one  of  De- 
troit's greatest  book  collectors,  Clarence 
Burton,  the  first  president  of  the  Detroit 
Historical  Society  and  father  of  De- 
troit's magnificent  Burton  collection. 

Before  he  died  at  the  age  of  79  in  1932. 
he  meticulously  filled  out  in  longhand 
a  form  sent  to  him  by  the  Detroit  News 
to  provide  accurate  biographical  infor- 
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matlon  for  the  files.  Under  the  category 
"Recreation"  he  set  down  one  of  the 
most  masterful  understatements  of  all 
times: 
■'Work  hard  at  old  books,"  he  wrote. 
Last  week  I  remembered  the  above 
story  when  I  read  a  Ukrainian-bom  De- 
troit man  Is  donating  his  entire  personal 
library  of  10,000  volimies  on  Ukrainian 
literature  and  history  to  Harvard's 
Ukrainian  Research  Institute. 

The  man,  Michael  Bazansky,  64.  a  re- 
tiree, is  a  resident  of  the  14th  Congres- 
sional District,  which  I  represent. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
an  article  on  Detroiter  Michael  Bazan- 
sky which  appeared  in  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  of  May  8, 1974,  follows: 
DcmorrKK  Donates  10,000  Ukrainian  Books 
TO   Habvard 
(By  Dennis  Von  Hatten) 
A  Ukralnlan-bom  Detroit  man  Is  donating 
his  entire  personal  library,  containing  more 
than  10.000  volumes,  to  Harvard  University's 
Ukrainian  Research  Institute. 

Michael  Bazansky,  64,  has  been  gathering 
books  and  archives  that  deal  with  Ukrainian 
literature  and  history  for  29  years  and  he 
estimates  that  he  has  spent  more  than 
525.000  on  the  collection. 

Edward  Kaslnec,  In  charge  of  the  reference 
library  of  the  Ukrainian  Research  Institute, 
called  Bazanaky's  library  one  of  the  most 
slgnl0cant  personal  collections  of  Ukrainian 
material  in  the  United  States. 

Bazansky  began  his  collection  In  1945 
after  his  release  from  a  Oerman  concentra- 
tion camp  In  Bavaria  as  a  means  of  "serv- 
ing the  Ukrainian  people." 

He  came  to  the  United  States  and  settled 
in  Detroit  in  1949  and  became  a  U.S.  citizen 
in  1954. 

Bazansky,  retired  and  living  alone  on  So- 
cial Security,  was  a  Journalist  in  Europe  and 
has  worked  at  various  Jobs  since  coming  to 
this  country.  He  Is  prominent  In  the  Ukrain- 
ian community. 

Officials  tot  the  Ukrainian  Research  Insti- 
tute m  Boston  contacted  Bazansky  about 
two  months  ago  and  he  decided  to  d<»iAt« 
the  collection,  which  fills  most  of  his  nine- 
room  house  In  northeast  Detroit,  because  he 
was  getting  "too  tired  to  keep  it  up." 

Bazansky  plans  to  move  to  the  Boston  area 
next  year  and  a  spokesman  for  the  Ukrainian 
Research  Institute  said  he  would  become 
connected  with  the  Institute  In  some  honor- 
ary capacity  so  he  woxild  have  access  to  bis 
collection. 


SOME  GOVERNORS  OPPOSE  UDALL 
LAND  USE  BILL 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  May  14,  1974 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow, Klay  14,  the  House  jlules  Com- 
mittee is  expected  to  reconsider  HJl. 
10294,  the  Udall  Federal  land  use  bill. 
This  legislation  provides  for  Federal  reg- 
ulation and  funding  of  the  implementa- 
tion of  State  land  use  planning  and  calls 
for  the  development  of  a  "national  land 
use  policy."  It  would  permit  the  Federal 
Government  to  Inject  itself  arbitrarily 
into  land  use  decisions  which  afTect  the 
rights  of  property  owners  and  the  pros- 
pects for  development  of  vital  economic 
and  energy  resources.  Several  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  forcefully  expressed  our 
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opposition  to  H.R.  10294  on  February  26, 
1974,  when  the  bill  was  last  considered 
by  the  Rules  Committee,  and  the  com- 
mittee wisely  deferred  the  granting  of  a 
rule  at  that  time. 

Opposition  to  the  Udall  bill  has  not 
subsided  in  the  meantime.  In  fact,  I  have 
received  a  letter,  dated  April  25.  1974, 
from  Governor  Reagan,  urging  full  con- 
sideration of  California's  position  against 
It.  In  letters  to  Mr.  Udall  and  to  Chair- 
man Madden,  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
the  Governor  said : 

We  believe  It  Is  Impossible  to  centralize 
land  use  decision  making  at  the  federal  level 
without:  (1)  estabUshlng  an  arbitrary  bu- 
reaucratic machinery  that  would  almost 
guarantee  administrative  chaos,  or  (2)  seri- 
ously infringing  on  the  constitutionality 
guaranteed  concept  of  private  ownership  of 
property. 

I  am  inserting  copies  of  the  Governor's 
letter  and  of  his  statement  in  opposition 
to  the  Udall  bill  in  the  Record  for  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues : 

State  of  California, 
Sacramento,  Calif..  April  25. 1974. 
Hon.  John  H.  Rocsselot, 
Member  of  Corigress 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  John:  I  know  you  will  be  Interested 
In  the  enclosed  copies  of  my  statement  to 
Morris  K.  Udall,  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Environment,  and  Ray  Madden, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Rules  Committee, 
regarding  the  federal  land  use  bUl  HR  10294 
(Udall). 

Tour    f\Ul    consideration    of    Califomla'a 
position  wlU  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan, 

Governor. 

State  of  California, 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  April  24, 1974. 
Mr.  Morris  K.  Uoall, 
Chairman, 

Subcommitee  on  the  Environment, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Udall:  California  recognizes  the 
need  for  the  nation  and  each  state  and 
locality  to  develop  a  land  use  policy  so  that 
land— our  most  valuable  resource — is  used 
wisely.  State  and  local  agencies  must  de- 
velop balanced  environmental,  economic  and 
social  objectives  in  order  to  meet  this  respon- 
sibility. This  process  can  best  be  accomplish- 
ed by  allowing  the  states  and  localities  to 
determine  and  solve  their  own  land  use  and 
envtromental  Issues. 

In  attempting  to  accomplish  environment- 
al goals,  federal  agency  administrators  fre- 
quently issue  guidelines  and  regulations 
which  attempt  to  meet  national  as  weU  as 
state  objectives.  Often  the  effects  of  this  ac- 
tion is  that  a  "functional  feudalist",  oon- 
cemed  with  only  one  Issue,  dictates  the  land 
use  objectives  of  states  and  localities.  A  fed- 
erally mandated  "guideline"  on  land  use  that 
might  apply  to  a  non-urban  state  may  not 
apply  to  a  complex  state  like  California  that 
has  highly  urbanized  as  well  as  non-urban, 
resource-oriented  areas. 

In  California  we  are  taking  steps  to  de- 
velop a  mechanism  which  will  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  statewide  environmental, 
social  and  economic  objectives.  This  me- 
chanism is  attainable  at  the  state  level  by 
coordination  of  functional  planning,  resolu- 
tion of  local  Jurisdictional  conflicts  while 
preserving  local  authority,  and  respect  for 
private  property  rights. 

The  federal  government  should  recognize 
California's  leadership  In  this  field  and  work 
to  Insure  that  state  and  local  as  well  as  na- 
tional environmental  goals  are  balanced  with 
economic  and  social  goals.  In  referring  to  the 
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pending  national  land  use  legislation  In  his 
State  of  the  Union  speech  In  January  of  this 
year.  President  Nixon  stated:  "This  legisla- 
tion would  reaffirm  that  the  basic  responsi- 
bility fcM'  land  use  decisions  rests  with  state 
and  localities,  and  would  provide  funds  to 
encourage  them  to  meet  their  responsibility." 

HR  10294  does  not  meet  this  objective.  We 
believe  that  the  states  and  localities  must 
develop  a  balanced  approach  to  land  use 
needs  and  must  maintain  a  process  in  order 
to  conserve  limited  resources.  We  believe  it 
is  Impossible  to  centralize  land  use  decision 
making  at  the  federal  level  without:  (1)  es- 
tablishing an  arbitrary  bureaucratic  machin- 
ery that  would  almost  guarantee  admlnlstra- 
tlve  chaos,  or  (2)  seriously  Infringing  on  the 
constitutionally  guaranteed  concept  of  pri- 
vate ownership  of  property.  It  appears  to  us 
that  the  legislative  approach  contained  In 
these  measures  would  Inevitably  raise  suc'a 
constitutional  Issues. 

A  year  ago.  In  outlining  principles  to  be 
used  on  guidelines  for  land  use  legislation 
In  California,  I  stated  that  California  would 
be  pleased  to  implement  sound  legislation, 
but  HR  10294  as  written  does  not  meet 
California's  criteria.  While  we  appreciate  the 
Interest  In  establishing  a  federal  land  use 
policy,  such  a  policy  should  not  require  fed- 
eral infringement  in  an  area  of  responsi- 
bility reserved  to  the  states  and  localities. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan, 

Governor. 


LOOK  TO  THE  EAGLE 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

or  SOCTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  14,  1974 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
month  your  very  able  administrative  as- 
sistant, Charles  L.  Ward,  spoke  to  the 
weekly  breakfast  meeting  of  the  Capitol 
Hill  Staff  Prayer  Group.  The  subject  of 
his  talk  was  "Look  to  the  Eagle." 

I  have  been  privileged  to  read  the  full 
text  of  Mr.  Ward's  remarks  in  which  he 
gives  a  brief  and  Interesting  summary 
of  the  history  and  habits  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bald  Eagle,  our  national  symbol,  and 
then  Illustrates  how  we  can  better  serve 
both  God  and  man  by  emulating  many 
of  the  habits  of  this  great  bird.  I  found 
his  remarks  quite  inspiring  and  I  would 
like  to  share  them  with  my  colleagues 
and  others  by  Inserting  them  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point.  Following  Is  the  text 
of  the  speech  given  to  the  prayer  group 
by  Mr.  Ward,  administrative  assistant 
to  the  Honorable  Carl  Albert,  Speaker 
of  the  House: 

Look  to  the  Eagle 

Since  the  American  Bald  Eagle  is  our  na- 
tional symbol.  I  thought  It  might  be  appro- 
priate this  morning  to  look  to  the  eagle  for 
a  message. 

Incidentally,  when  one  of  our  young  people 
asked  me  what  I  was  going  to  talk  about 
today,  I  mentioned  that  I  was  going  to  dis- 
cuss the  American  eagle.  He  looked  up  at 
my  sun-burned  scalp  and  asked  "Isn't  the 
American  eagle  called  the  Bald  eagle?"  And 
I  readUy  said  "yes." 

"How  appropriate  that  you  should  choose 
that  subject,"  he  said  as  he  tried  not  to  stare 
at  my  bald  head. 

The  eagle  Is  mentioned  many  times  In  the 
Bible.  .  .  .  One  of  the  most  famUlar  passages 
Is  that  one  from  Isaiah  which  reads: 

"They  that  wait  ujjon  the  hard  shaU  re- 
new  their   strength,  they  shall   mount  up 
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with  wings  as  eagles;  they  shall  run.  and  not 
be  weary:  and  they  shall  walk  and  not  faint." 
Elsewhere  In  the  Bible  we  read  of  charac- 
teristics of  the  eagle — Its  swiftness,  Its  pow- 
erful sight,  its  great  powers  of  flight  and 
its  teaching  Its  young  to  fly.  In  the  103d 
Psalm,  we  have  a  beautiful  verse  which  goes 
something  like  this: 

"Bless  the  Lord.  O  my  soul,  who  satisfies 
you  with  good  as  long  as  you  live,  so  that 
your  youth  is  renewed  like  the  eagle's." 

The  eagle  is  one  of  the  most  striking  as- 
pects of  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  States. 
As  you  may  recall  from  history,  the  Pound- 
ing Fathers  considered  designing  a  seal  of 
such  importance  that  the  first  committee 
to  undertake  this  task  was  appointed  on  llie 
same  day — July  4.  1776 — that  our  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  adopted. 

The  first  Great  Seal  committee  was  com- 
posed of  three  able  and  scholarly  men — 
Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams,  and  Benja- 
min Franklin.  In  the  course  of  the  six  years 
that  It  took  to  design  the  Great  Seal,  three 
committees  Joined  in  the  labor.  Finally,  on 
June  20,  1782,  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United 
States  was  adopted  by  the  Continental  Con- 
gress at  Philadelphia.  The  design  was  new 
and  truly  American  while  managing  to  ex- 
press our  national  awareness  of  the  links 
that  bound  us  to  the  great  civilizations  of 
the  past. 

I  think  It  was  particularly  fitting  that  the 
American  Bald  Eagle  should  have  been  se- 
lected as  the  symbol  of  our  land.  This  noble, 
courageous  bird  with  his  eternal  vigilance 
wcs,  indeed  an  excellent  choice.  Lord  of  the 
skies,  the  eagle  has  stirred  the  minds  of  men 
for  ages.  More  than  3,000  years  before  Christ, 
the  Sumerian  city  of  Legash  adopted  the 
bird  as  its  divinity.  Later,  imperial  Rome's 
conquering  legions  bore  standards  emblaz- 
oned with  eagles.  And  Napoleon's  armies,  in 
the  19th  century,  marched  under  the  banner 
of  the  eagle. 

Although  for  millenia,  eagles  had  repre- 
sented imperial  power,  the  bald  eagle  now 
synibolizes  freedom  and  democracy.  Because 
It  is  native  only  to  North  America  and  be- 
cause of  Its  great  strength,  courage  and 
grandeur  In  flight,  the  bald  eagle  was  chosen 
to  be  the  United  States'  national  symbol. 

Pew  Americans  are  ever  very  far  from 
the  image  of  the  bald  eagle.  Besides  being 
the  central  figure  in  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
United  States,  It  appears  on  all  dollar  bills, 
and  on  many  coins,  stamps  and  official  doc- 
uments. It  actually  appeared  on  some  coins 
even  before  the  adoption  of  the  Great  Seal 
In  1782.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  flrst  docu- 
mented use  of  the  eagle  as  an  American 
symbol  was  In  1776 — the  same  year  as  our 
Declaration  of  Independence — when  Mas- 
sachusetts engraved  It  on  a  copper  cent. 
In  1787,  It  appeared  on  a  New  York  copper 
and  on  two  new  coppers  of  Massachusetts. 
In  later  years,  the  eagle  became  even  more 
popular,  appearing  on  silver  dollars,  half 
dollars  and  the  quarter.  Gold  coins  were  ac- 
tually christened  eagle,  half  eagle,  quarter 
eagle,  and  the  double  eagle. 

Today,  our  national  bird  is  found  almost 
everywhere  except  In  one  place — aloft  in  its 
native  skies.  For  almost  two  decades,  the 
number  of  bald  eagles  has  shown  a  steady 
decline  as  advancing  civilization,  illegal 
shooting  and  poisons  poured  Into  our 
waters  take  their  toll.  Should  this  tragic 
trend  continue,  the  harsh,  creaking  cackle 
of  the  bald  eagle  may  be  heard  no  more 
and  our  country's  symbol  may  be  vanished 
from  our  land. 

Fortunately.  Congress  took  steps  in  1940 
to  protect  the  bald  eagle  by  passing  the 
National  Emblem  Law  which  banned  th# 
molesting  or  killing  of  birds  anywhere  In  tfie 
then  48  states.  Even  iinder  ideal  circum- 
stances, adult  bald  eagles  reproduce  slowly, 
laying  only  two  eggs  on  the  average  per 
year.  Unlike  many  other  birds,  bald  eagles 
mate  for  life,  and  they  generally  return  to 
the  same  nest  each  year,  gradually  enlarg- 


ing it  as  they  mend  damage  incurred  during 
their  absence.  In  time,  the  nests  become 
enormous,  the  largest  of  any  North  American 
bird.  One  nest,  occupied  for  35  consecutive 
years  measured  8 ',4  feet  across,  12  feet  deep 
and  w&s  estimated  to  weigh  two  tons.  Nests, 
of  course,  need  to  be  fairly  large  since  the 
young  eaglets  remain  there  until  they  are 
three  to  four  months  old. 

The  eagle  spends  more  care  in  the  educa- 
tion of  its  young  than  any  other  bird  in 
our  skies. 

At  first,  the  chicks  get  food  popi>ed  into 
their  mouths,  but  when  they  should  begin  to 
feed  themselves  the  parents  tear  up  a  fish 
before  the  youngsters'  eyes  to  show  them  how 
to  do  it.  Presently,  they  bring  a  whole  fish 
and  stand  back  while  the  little  fellows  learn 
to  quarter  it  themselves. 

In  their  nursery  or  nest,  eaglets  play  with 
sticks  Just  as  children  play  with  toys  and 
learn  to  grasp  objects  with  the  talons.  Before 
they  can  fly,  they  must  flrst  pluck  out  their 
gray  down  and  develop  and  preen  their  strong 
white  plumage.  The  young  eagles  are  taught 
to  exercise  every  day.  Their  parents  show 
them  how  to  Jump  up  and  down  on  the 
ample  platform  of  their  home  nest,  flapping 
their  wings.  They  do  this  by  the  hour, 
squealing  and  stamping  like  children  in  a 
game.  All  this  is  preparatory  to  flying  and 
to  fly  as  an  eagle  files  is  something  that  is 
learned,  it  seems,  only  by  weeks  of  practice. 
At  last  the  young  eagles  make  a  first 
terrified  flutter  from  the  edge  of  the  nest. 
Usually,  they  tumble  back  again  as  fast 
as  they  can.  If  they're  too  slow  about  trying 
again,  the  parents  discipline  them  by  with- 
holding food.  Tantalizing  morsels  are 
dangled  Just  beyond  their  grasp.  When  at 
last  an  eaglet  completes  his  first  solo  flight, 
he  gets  a  reward  of  food. 

As  a  result  of  this  wonderful  home  train- 
ing, young  eagles  leaving  the  nest  are  better 
equipped  for  survival  than  any  other  North 
American  bird.  In  fact,  the  young  bald  eagle, 
during  the  first  year  after  leaving  the  nest, 
is  considerably  larger  than  either  of  its  par- 
ents, often  having  a  wing  spread  as  much  as 
a  foot  longer.  The  later  reductloi)  In  size  is 
due  to  the  contraction  of  the  bones,  and  the 
loss  of  weight  is  due  to  strenuous  exercise. 
But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  Christian 
living?  Why  are  we  discussing  the  eagle 
at  our  prayer  breakfast  this  morning? 

Let's  think  about  some  of  the  points  that 
we  have  already  made  about  the  eagle  to 
see  if  there  is  anything  we  can  apply  to  our 
attempts   to   be   better   Christians. 

First,  let's  note  the  emphasis  the  eagle 
places  on  home  and  family.  Isn't  there  a 
lesson  there  for  us?  The  eagle  maintains  his 
nest  as  his  home,  practically  all  of  his  life 
which  averages  about  30  years.  He  builds  a 
firm  foundation  ...  as  Jesus  directed  us 
to   do   in   his   Sermon   on   the   Mount. 

One  eagle's  nest  found  on  a  rock  off  the 
California  coast,  contained  several  wagon- 
loads  of  sticks  and  leaves.  Coarse  branches 
sometimes  six  feet  long  formed  the  breast- 
works of  this  bird  castle.  Within,  It  was 
lined  with  soft  grasses,  moss  and  feathers. 
Just  as  the  eagle's  home  Is  built  on  a  flrm 
foundation  of  materials.  It  also  is  built  on 
a  firm  foundation  of  love.  The  eagle  parents 
proudly  demonstrate  their  love  and  loyalty 
to  each  other.  They  remain  faithful  to  each 
other  until  death  parts  them.  During  the 
35  days  it  takes  to  hatch  their  eggs,  they 
take  time  about  on  the  nest.  Without  stir- 
ring, one  bird  will  sit  as  long  as  72  patient 
hours.  When  weary  It  will  signal  the  mate 
with  a  chlttering  sound.  Then  the  change 
of  guard   will   be   made  swiftly. 

When  the  baby  eaglets  arrive  In  the  nest, 
they,  too,  are  treated  with  love  and  affection, 
but  it  is  accompanied  by  strong  discipline. 
The  parents  direct  the  training  program, 
aimed  at  preparing  them  for  when  they  de- 
part from  the  nest.  As  Jamef  writes  In  his 
letter  "Blessed  Is  the  man  who  endures 
trial,  for  when  he  has  stood  the  test,  he  will 


receive    the    crown   of   life   which    God   has 
promised  to  those  who  love  him." 

The  eaglets  learn  early  from  the  examples 
set  by  their  parents  .  .  .  not  Just  what  their 
parents  say  to  them  in  their  chlttering.  I 
wonder  what  sort  of  example  we  are  to  young 
people  who  are  looking  at  our  lives? 

Many  years  ago  I  heard  a  true  story  which 
made  a  terrific  impact  on  my  own  life.  A 
speaker  at  a  Methodist  Men's  meeting  told 
how  he  had  once  had  a  call  from  an  anony- 
mous mother  who  simply  let  him  know  that 
she  was  a  widow  trying  to  rsUse  a  son  and 
that  this  son  was  patterning  his  life  after 
this  man's.  'Don't  ever  let  him  down,  "  the 
woman  begged,  and  then  hung  up.  This  man 
said  from  that  day  on,  every  time  he  saw 
some  boys,  he  wondered  if  one  of  them  was 
the  lad  who  was  looking  to  him  as  his  ex- 
ample .  ,  .  He  wondered  how  he  was  meas- 
uring up.  When  temptations  came  along, 
he  always  remembered  that  that  boy  might 
be  watching  .  .  .  and  he  would  avoid  It. 

And  so,  we  learn  from  the  eagle  the  Im- 
portance of  Christian  example. 

Another  lesson  we  can  note  from  the  early 
life  of  the  eagle  is  that  of  exercise  and  dis- 
cipline. The  eaglet  Is  born  small.  He  has  to 
develop  into  the  magnificent  bird  which  is 
our  national  emblem.  It  takes  dally  exercise 
and  discipline.  He  gets  good  training  from 
his  parents. 

We  are  reminded  of  the  Biblical  admoni- 
tion to  train  up  a  child  In  the  way  he  should 
go  and  when  he  Is  old,  he  will  not  depart 
from  it.  We  are  reminded,  too,  that  Jesus 
grew  in  wisdom  and  stature  and  In  favor 
with  man  and  God.  Are  our  children  getting 
this  kind  of  training?  Are  they  getting 
spiritual  exercise  as  well  ais  physical  exer- 
cise? Are  we  reading  the  Bible  together, 
having  family  devotionals  together,  praying 
together,  going  to  church  together,  and. 
above  all,  serving  our  God  and  our  fellow 
man  together? 

Another  virtue  of  the  eagle  which  we  mav 
want  to  adopt  as  Christians  Is  its  ability  to 
"sail  above  the  storm  .  .  ."  Poets  have  used 
the  eagle  as  an  inspiration  for  this  quality 
through  the  years. 

You  know  of  Christians  who  because  cf 
their  deep  faiths  are  able  to  "sail  above  the 
storm  ..."  to  soar  above  difficulties  and  pet- 
tiness ...  to  refuse  to  be  done  in  by  what- 
ever Pate  has  to  offer. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  inspirational  tele- 
vision programs  I  have  ever  witnessed  was 
David  Frost's  interview  several  years  age  with 
Rose  Kennedy.  Here  was  a  woman  who  dem- 
onstrated the  eagle's  ability  to  sail  above  the 
storm  and  hold  her  head  high.  What  a  witness 
her  inter^'lew  was  as  she  told  of  her  deep 
faith  ...  of  her  complete  lack  of  bitterness 
or  malice  over  the  fact  that  two  of  her  fine 
sons  have  been  murdered  ...  of  her  refusal 
to  judge  others  but  simply  to  concern  herself 
with  her  own  life  and  that  of  her  children 
and  graiidchildren. 

The  eagle  also  demonstrates  independence 
and  certainly  this  Is  a  characteristic  of  our 
American  spirit.  Go<J  wants  each  of  us  to  be 
individuals  and  to  develop  the  talents  which 
he  has  given  only  to  us  .  .  .  talents  that  no 
one  else  has  at  all.  At  the  same  time,  he  wants 
us  always  to  know  that  we  can  depend  on 
him  even  while  being  independent.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  our  dependence  on  God  is  really 
what  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  be  independ- 
ent. God  guides  us  in  the  right  paths.  "ThU 
is  the  way — walk  ye  In  It"  he  directs  us. 

I  think  God  wants  us  to  think  for  ourselves 
and  not  to  be  led  meekly  like  a  herd  of  sheep. 
It  may  not  be  particularly  easy  to  stand  up 
and  make  your  own  opinion  heard,  but  in  a 
democracy  each  individual  must  accept  that 
responsibility.  This  type  of  courage — to  do 
what  you  believe  is  right  even  if  it  means  you 
will  bie  very  unpopular — is  the  most  impor- 
tant quality  that  any  one  individual  can 
possess. 

Courage,  of  course,  is  only  one  side  of  the 
coin.  We  must  also  be  willing  to  commit  our- 
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selves  to  our  beliefs  and  to  maintain  that 
commitment  even  when  the  going  gets  tough. 
This  type  of  perserverance.  of  course,  rules 
out  any  easy  "cop-out."  Like,  the  eagle,  we 
may  not  have  had  any  choice  In  the  circum- 
stances Into  which  we  were  bom,  but  tf  life 
is  not  as  fair  or  as  just  as  we  would  litce  it  to 
be.  it  is  our  responsibility  to  do  something 
about  It  .  .  .  not  just  to  complain  and  let 
George  do  It. 

Jesus  tells  us  that  each  of  us  must  let  our 
lights  so  shine  before  men  that  they  may  see 
our  good  works  and  give  glory  to  our  Father 
which  Is  In  Heaven.  We  must  be  doers  of  the 
word  and  not  bearers  only. 

Another  lesson  we  can  lexrn  from  the  eagle 
Is  that  we  must  t>e  vigilant  ...  as  a  nation 
and  as  Individuals.  On  the  Great  Seal,  the 
eagle  Is  depicted  as  holding  a  branch  of  13 
green  olive  leaves  and  seeds  In  his  right  talon. 
The  olive  branch  has  long  Iseen  a  symbol  of 
peace.  In  the  left  claw  are  13  arrows  which 
symbolize  war.  But  the  head  of  the  American 
eagle  Is  alwasrs  turned  towards  the  olive 
branch.  Indicating  a  desire  for  peace  even 
during  war.  The  arrows  serve  as  a  reminder 
to  any  and  all  that  we  will  not  hesitate  to 
defend  ourselves  if  the  need  arises. 

In  otur  own  lives,  we  &nd  that  this  philoso- 
phy can  serve  as  an  excellent  guide.  No  one 
wants  to  create  problems,  but  if  they  do 
arise,  we  must  not  shirk  making  the  bard 
decisions  that  sometimes  wUl  be  required. 

Our  country  has  faced  many  hard  decisions 
In  the  course  of  our  198-year  history.  Dur- 
ing that  time,  the  eagle  has  symbolized  the 
character  of  «  nation  which  is  determined  to 
be  free  but  which  is  also  willing  to  accept 
the  responsibility  that  our  liberty  entails. 

In  First  Peter,  we  are  urged  to  be  sober 
and  to  be  vigilant:  because  otir  adversary 
the  devil,  as  a  roaring  lion,  walketh  about, 
seeking  who  he  may  devour.  As  Christians 
we  must  Indeed  be  vigilant  as  the  eagle  .  .  . 

Quickly,  now.  let  me  review  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  eagle  which  I  have 
touched  on  this  morning.  He's  persistent  and 
patient,  he's  responsible,  he's  independent 
and  industrious,  he's  courageous  and  he's 
energetic. 

Let's  put  the  first  letters  of  each  of  these 
characteristics  together  and  see  what  we  get: 
P  for  persistence  and  patience,  B  for  re- 
sponsibility, I  for  Independence  and  in- 
dustrlousness;  C  for  courage  and  E  for  ener- 
getic. PRICE — Price — and  these  elements 
trtdy  are  the  price  of  living  La  a  free  society 
and  preserving  that  society  for  our  children 
and  our  children's  children  ...  for  passing 
alvng  the  Christian  heritage  which  Is  otirs. 

Winston  Churchill  once  said : 

"To  every  man  there  comes  In  his  life  time 
that  special  moment  when  he  is  flgtu'atively 
tapped  on  the  shoulder  and  offered  the 
chance  to  do  a  very  special  thing,  unique  to 
blm  and  fitted  to  his  talents. 

"What  a  tragedy  if  that  moment  finds  him 
unprepared  or  unqualified  for  the  work 
which  would  be  his  finest  hour." 

Let's  look  to  the  eagle  and  to  Christ  for 
our  Inspiration  to  be  prepared  for  our  own 
finest  hour. 

May  we  pray : 

Heavenly  Father,  teach  us  to  be  as  coura- 
geoiis  and  noble  in  our  Christian  service  as 
is  the  majestic  bald  eagle,  symbol  of  oiu- 
land.  Amen. 


BIG  BUSINESS  BOOMS  AGAIN  IN 
FIRST  QUARTER  1974— BUT  WHAT 
ABOUT  THE  CONSUMER? 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Mq.y  14,  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
sults are  In  for  the  flrst  quarter  of  1974, 
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and  once  again  big  business  has  racked 
up  impressive  sales  and  profit  gains. 
After-tax  profits  of  the  890  companies 
surveyed  by  Business  Week  were  up  a 
solid  16  percent  over  the  same  period  of 
1973.  Among  the  big  winners:  metals,  up 
94  percent;  natural  resources — fuel,  up 
82  percent;  oil  ser'vlce  and  supply,  up  62 
percent;  food  retailing,  up  59  percent; 
and  real  estate,  up  47  percent. 

Prom  the  consumers'  standp>oint  the 
flrst  3  months  of  1974  have  been  an  eco- 
nomic disaster: 

Tiie  rate  of  inflation  on  an  annualized 
basis  was  up  14.5  percent. 

Spendable  earnings  were  down  4.7  per- 
cent. 

The  prime  interest  rate  was  the  high- 
est on  record:  10^4  percent  and  rising. 

Most  disturbing  for  the  American  con- 
siimer  are  the  food  sector  flgures.  Despite 
administration  cries  that  food  prices  are 
beginning  to  drop,  it  is  becoming  ail  too 
obvious  that  food  middlemen  are  not 
passing  farm  price  reductions  on  to  the 
consumer  and  instead  are  fllllng  their 
pockets  with  extra  proflts. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  reassessment 
of  the  President's  forfeited  economic 
game  plan,  and  a  time  for  the  reimposi- 
tlon  of  a  price  control  scheme,  similar  to 
one  I  proposed  last  month,  that  will  al- 
low Americans  to  continue  to  purchase 
the  items  they  need  without  flrst  having 
to  go  to  the  bank. 

I  include  herewith  a  summary,  by  in- 
dustry, of  the  May  11  Business  Week 
survey,  and  a  detailed  breakdown  of  the 
food  retail  and  processing  industries  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and  other 
readers  of  the  Record  who  may  be  In 
doubt  of  the  need  to  restore  order  at  the 
supermarket. 

The  items  follow: 

DHAILEO  BREAKDOWN  OF  FOOD  RETAIL  AND  PROCESSING 
SECTORS  IN  BUSINESS  WEEK  SURVEY 
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1st    quarter    parcant 
incraasa.   1974/1973 

Sales         Profits 

R«tailing  (lood): 

Albertson's" 

16 

14 

9 

19 

25 

29 

11 

6 

8 

IS 

IC 

2t 

2 

"22 

16 

18 

••17 

23 

9 

8 

17 

2S 

9 

Baytess  (A.J.)  Markets 

IS 

Borman's" 

-30 

Colonial  Stores 

38 

Dillion' 

fisher  Foods 

28 
35 

Food  Fair  Stores  • 

Great  Attontic  A  Pac  res' ».« 

Jewel '> 

29 
NM 

10 

Kroger „ 

163 

Lucky  Stores 

National  Tea 

-4 

NM 

Penn  Fruit* 

NM 

Pneumo  Dynamics' .  . 

269 

Pueblo  International 

Sateway  Stores 

NM 
35 

Southland 

Star  Suparmarketi .  . 

21 
156 

Stop*  Shop"  

-Z 

Supermarkets  General"...     .    . 

10 

Weis  Markets 

Winn-Diue  Stores* 

28 

34 

Industry  composi^.. 

14 

59 

Food  processing:  Baked  goods,  canned 
and  packaged  food : 

Alexander  &  Baldwin^ 

American  Maize-Producto 

13 
31 
57 
••48 
25 
23 
27 
36 
17 
6 
20 
13 
19 
14 
7 

-37 
—12 

Amstar' 

99 

Arizona-Colorado  Land  i  Cattle 

Beatrice  Foods" 

Borden 

29 
16 
IS 

Brewer  (C.) 

-5 

CPC  International 

12 

Damon  < 

ION  Ptiarmaceuticals ' 

16 
-89 

Johnson  A  Johnson           .  .. 

19 

LiHy(Eli) 

Mallinckrodt  Chemical  Wof1u_. 

Merck 

Mies  Laboratories 

16 

31 

IS 

1 

incraasa,    1974  1973 


Sales 


Profits 


Morton.Norwich  Products* 28 

Pfi»r 26 

Richardson- Merrall*..      .  7 

Robins  {A.  H.) ",  12 

Rorer-Amchem 12 

Schering-Plough "_  *^\^ 

Searle  ^.  D.) "III"  13 

SmithKlino "Si  14 

Squibb ""2  14 

Sterling  Drug ...II  14 

Upjohn IIIIIIIII  30 

Warner-Lambert t 

Industry  composite 16 


7 

33 

9 

9 
0 
16 
16 
12 
13 
11 
32 
10 


16 


■  Ist  quarter  ending  Feb.28. 
-  1st  quarter  erKlingJsn.31. 
•'  2d  quarter  ending  Mar.  31. 

•  2d  quaiter  ending  Feb.  28. 
'  2d  quarter  ending  Jan.  31. 

•  3d  quarter  ending  Mar.  31. 
'  3dquaiterendingFeb.  28. 
<  3d  quarter  ending  Jan.  31. 

•  4thquaiterendingMar  31. 
'"  4th  quarter  ending  Feb.  28. 
i>  4th  quarter  ending  Jin.  31. 
"Sales  include  other  income. 
NM:  not  meaningful. 

Data  in  testers  Management  Sciences. 


SURVEY  OF  CORPORATE  PERFORMANCE.  1ST  QUARTER  1974 


1st  qaarter 

incri 


rter  parcent 
1, 1974/1973 


Saias 


Profits 


All  industry  composite 

Oil  service  and  supply 

Aerospace . 

Airlines 

Appliances I" 

Automotive I 

Banks  and  bank  holding  companies. 

Beverages 

Building  materials 

Chemicals 

Conglomeratas 

Containers 

Dryers 

Electrical,  electronics , 

Food  processing 

Food  and  lodging 

General  machinery 

Instrument 

Leisure  time  industries 

Metals  and  mining 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing .. 

Natural  resources 

Nonbank  financial 

Office  equipment  computara 

Paper... 

Personal  care  products 

Publishing 

Radio  and  TV  broadcasting 

Railroads ., 

Realestale  housing 

Retailing  (food) 

Retailing  (nonfood) 

Savings  and  loan ..... 

Service  Industries... 

Special  mKhinery 

Steal 

Textiles  and  apparal 

Tire  and  rubber ...... 

Tobacco 

Trucking 

Utilities... 


METRIC     CONVERSION     MUST     BE 
FAIR  TO  AMERICANS 


24 

16 

35 

62 

20 

19 

15 

NM 

7 

-34 

-11 

-71 

53 

12 

19 

9 

16 

12 

23 

41 

18 

H 

22 

43 

16 

16 

14 

• 

24 

17 

16 

-n 

20 

u 

» 

4 

12 

-17 

33 

94 

17 

11 

76 

82 

4 

-3 

19 

23 

20 

37 

22 

9 

10 

12 

12 

10 

16 

39 

24 

47 

14 

59 

9 

3 

11 

-9 

28 

30 

13 

-8 

22 

43 

12 

17 

12 

7 

16 

I 

17 

23 

IS 

4 

HON.  RICHARD  F.  VANDER  VEEN 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14,  1974 

Mr.  VANDER  VEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  7,  the  House  of  Representatives 
voted  not  to  suspend  the  rules  and  did 
not  pass  H.R.  11035,  the  proposed  Metric 
Conversion  Act.  I  voted  against  passage 
of  the  bill,  even  though  I  do  favor  the 
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eventual  conversion  of  the  United  States 
to  the  metric  system. 

The  bill  had  been  granted  an  open 
rule  permitting  debate  and  amendments. 
Thus,  my  vote  against  the  bill  was  a  vote 
against  the  procedure  whereby  this  im- 
portant legislation  was  called  up — a  pro- 
cedure which  did  not  permit  full  debate 
and  the  incorporation  of  needed  progres- 
sive amendments. 

The  United  States,  if  we  are  to  remain 
competitive  in  world  markets  must  con- 
vert to  the  measurement  system  used  by 
every  important  'ndustrial  and  trading 
power  engaged  in  international  com- 
merce. Those  nations  which  do  not  use 
the  metric  system,  are  not  in  the  front 
rank  of  commercial  exchange. 

The  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not 
whether  the  United  States  should  make 
this  conversion;  the  question  is  whether 
we  should  make  this  conversion  in  an 
uncoordinated,  unplanned,  and  piece- 
meal fashion,  with  the  prolonged  incon- 
venience, expense,  and  competitive  dis- 
advantage that  entails.  Conversion  has 
already  begun.  Many  U.S.  industrial 
giants  are  already  implementing  this 
change — a  change  they  realize  is  an 
economic  imperative — a  change  to  keep 
them  competitive  in  world  markets.  A 
number  of  school  systems  are  converting 
their  textl>ooks  to  teach  the  metric  sys- 
tem. Clearly,  we  need  the  timing,  and 
coordinated  planning  that  a  national 
policy  and  administrative  mechanism  for 
metric  conversion  would  bring. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  open  rule,  with  1 
hour  of  debate  still  stands  with  regard 
to  H.R.  11035.  The  leadership  can  call 
up  the  bill  for  consideration  under  this 
rule.  I  urge  that  this  be  done  and  that 
the  House  be  permitted  to  make  changes 
111  the  bill  which  will  lessen  the  incon- 
venience and  expense  to  the  American 
workingman  and  American  industry. 

Amendments  have  been  proposed 
mhich  would  improve  the  bill  consider- 
ably. They  include  conversion  loans  for 
small  business — worker  assistance  pro- 
grams for  Individual  retooling — and  ex- 
tending from  10  to  15  years  the  period 
to  complete  national  conversion.  Mr. 
Speaker,  these  amendments  are  needed, 
if  we  are  not  to  place  an  unfair  financial 
burden  on  small  businesses  and  the  work- 
ing man.  Replacing  tools  used  by  car- 
penters, machinists,  auto  mechanics, 
draftsmen,  and  other  workers  and  pro- 
fessionals, would  cost  from  several  hun- 
dred to  several  thousand  dollars.  To  ex- 
pect these  Americans  to  pay  out  of  their 
pocket  for  a  national  policy  of  metric 
conversion  is  manifestly  imfair  and 
counterproductive. 

Conversion  can  and  must  be  accom- 
plished in  a  smooth  and  coordinated 
fashion  all  across  the  land.  However,  this 
conversion  can  be  done  and  must  be  done 
in  such  a  way  that  the  Nation,  as  a  whole, 
bears  the  burden.  We  will  sOl  benefit  from 
this  conversion;  we  should,  therefore,  all 
share  in  the  expense  entailed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  metric  con- 
version. But  that  conversion  will  be  fair 
and  equitable  only  If  it  is  accomplished 
in  the  ways  I  have  suggested.  Again,  I 
urge  that  the  House  be  permitted  to  de- 
bate and  amend  this  legislation  under 
the  rule  already  granted. 


PETROLEUM  INDUSTRY  TAXES  AND 
PROFITABILITY 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS  

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14,  1974 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  in  the  next  few  days  the 
House  will  be  considering  the  Oil  and 
Gas  Energy  Tax  Act  of  1974,  H.R.  14462, 
which  would  among  other  things,  first, 
phase  out  percentage  depletion;  second, 
impose  a  windfall  profits  tax  on  sales 
of  crude  oil;  and  third,  adopt  adverse 
changes  in  the  U.S.  taxation  of  foreign- 
source  income  derived  from  petroleum 
operations.  Prior  to  the  floor  considera- 
tion of  this  legislation,  the  Democratic 
Caucus  will  be  asked  to  instruct  the 
Rules  Committee  to  report  a  rule  cover- 
ing H.R.  14462,  which  would  authorize 
floor  amendments  to  the  legislation  de- 
signed to  make  the  bill  substantially 
more  onerous  than  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  timing  of  my  remarks  today  is  di- 
rected to  the  pendency  of  that  Demo- 
cratic Caucus.  Ordinarily,  I  would  wait 
until  the  legislation  which  concerns  me, 
the  Oil  and  Gas  Energy  Tax  Act  of  1974, 
has  reached  the  floor  prior  to  expressing 
my  views  regarding  it.  However,  the  fact 
that  consideration  will  soon  be  given  to 
the  formulation  of  a  rule  making  it  an 
order  to  offer  amendments  that  are  even 
more  detrimental  to  an  Important  seg- 
ment of  the  energy  industi-y,  I  am 
prompted  to  express  my  views  at  this 
time.  I  would  like  to  discuss  briefly  some 
views  concerning  petroleum  industry 
taxation  and  profitability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  many  in  Con- 
gress would  love  to  sock  it  to  the  oil  in- 
dustry by  greatly  increasing  the  indus- 
try's taxes.  One  of  the  foremost  targets 
these  taxers  would  have  would  likely  be 
the  depletion  allowance.  After  aU,  to 
many  people  the  depletion  allowance  is 
synonymous  with  loophole.  Now  that  the 
industry's  profits  are  higher  and  the 
public  is  mad  about  shortages  of  gaso- 
line and  other  fuels,  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  more  politically  popular  idea  than 
raiding  the  corporate  coffers  of  the  oil 
companies. 

But  what  would  be  the  real  effect  of 
any  move  to  greatly  increasg^he  oil  in- 
dustry's taxes?  What  wouldlt  mean  to 
the  American  people?  After  all,  we  are 
here  to  represoit  the  best  interests  of 
all  the  American  people — and  that  means 
the  working,  consuming,  taxpaylng  pub- 
lic. 

I  believe  we  can  agree  that  the  best 
interests  of  the  American  people  require 
an  adequate  supply  of  energy.  Not  en- 
ergy so  cheap  and  plentiful  that  it  can 
be  carelessly  wasted,  but  enough  to  meet 
the  people's  needs  for  enei'gy  in  their 
jobs,  their  homes,  and  their  *cars — at  the 
lowest  possible  prices  that  will  result  in 
this  energy  being  produced.V 

How  would  increasing  oil  industry 
taxes  help  the  American  working,  con- 
suming, and  taxpaylng  public?  .^ 

Will  It  reduce  their  taxes?  In  the  short ' 
run.  It  would  surely  bring  more  money  to 
the  Federal  Government,  but  I  doubt  that 


this  revenue  would  be  offset  by  tax  cuts 
for  the  public.  The  Government's  appe- 
tite for  money  is  just  too  large. 

Will  it  bring  lower  prices  for  gasoline 
and  other  petroleum  products?  To  the 
contrary,  since  higher  taxes  will  increase 
the  industry's  costs  of  doing  business,  the 
likely  result  would  be  to  push  fuel  prices 
even  higher. 

Finally,  would  higher  taxes  lead  to  in- 
creased supplies  of  energy?  Once  again, 
just  the  opposite  is  true.  Any  money  that 
Congress  taxes  away  from  the  oil  indus- 
try will  naturally  reduce  the  amount  of 
money  the  companies  have  to  invest  in 
efforts  to  increase  energy  supplies.  A 
few  months  ago  thousands  of  people  were 
thrown  out  of  work  due  to  energy  short- 
ages. I  do  not  believe  the  Congress  should 
be  taking  steps  to  make  these  shortages 
return  and  thereby  increase  unemploy- 
ment. So.  as  far  as  the  public  is  con- 
cerned, increasing  the  oil  industry's  taxes 
will  just  mean  less  energy  at  higher 
prices  and  loss  of  more  jobs,  and  if  the 
people  really  understood  this,  I  doubt  if 
you  would  be  getting  much  mail  urging 
you  to  raise  oil  company  taxes. 

So  why  are  we  considering  legislation 
to  increase  the  taxes  of  the  oil  industi-y? 
Some  argue  that  the  industry  does  not 
pay  its  fair  share  of  taxes.  If  I  thought 
this  was  true,  then  I  would  be  the  firrt 
to  say  let  us  raise  their  taxes.  But  when 
you  look  at  the  total  tax  burden  of  the 
oil  industry — the  tot«l  taxes  these  com- 
panies pay  to  local.  State,  and  Federal 
governments  in  this  country — and  com- 
pare these  taxes  to  oil  industry  pretax 
income  from  U.S.  operations,  you  find 
that  the  U.S.  oil  industry  is  paying  its 
fair  share  of  taxes,  and  then  some.  And 
when  you  compare  the  oil  industr>-s 
worldwide  pretax  income  to  its  world- 
wide taxes,  you  find  the  industry  is  very 
heavily  taxed. 

With  respect  to  the  petroleum  industry 
tax  burden,  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
in  a  recent  special  economic  report  based 
on  a  financial  survey  of  a  group  of  pe- 
troleum companies  had  the  following  to 
say  about  the  tax  record  of  the  30  com- 
panies included  in  the  survey : 

Clearly,  govfjnments  are  benefiting  far 
more  from  the  operations  of  the  companies 
than  the  companies  themselves.  In  the 
United  States  alone,  total  direct  taxes  rose 
by  33.1  percent  In  1973  compared  with  the 
19.1  percent  gain  In  proflts.  Income  taxes 
were  up  72.9  percent.  Over  the  past  five  years 
direct  taxes  m  the  United  States  Increased 
by  1,343  million  dollars  or  65.2  percent  com- 
pared with  the  profit  gain  of  441  mUUon  dol- 
lars or  11.3  percent.  Income  taxes  alone  In- 
creased by  804  mUllon  dollars  or  97.2  percent 
during  that  period. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  taxes  they  pay, 
the  companies  transfer  to  governments  an 
enormous  amount  of  money  In  the  form  of 
excise  taxes.  In  1973  the  excise  taxes 
amounted  to  26.4  billion  dollars — 10.1  billion 
In  the  United  States  and  16.3  billion  In  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  total  taxes  taken  In 
by  governments  as  a  result  of  the  group's 
(q>eratlons  In  1973  amounted  to  47.2  billion 
dollars — 13.5  bUUon  In  the  United  States 
and  33.7  billion  In  the  rest  of  the  world.  Of 
the  total  taxes  paid,  the  major  portion  went 
to  the  governments  of  the  petroleum  Im- 
porting nations.  Indeed,  the  tax  receipts  of 
government  in  the  United  States  alone  ex- 
ceeded those  of  all  the  major  producing 
countries  together.  Compared  with  the  year 
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belore,  the  tax  revenue  of  governments  in- 
creased by  9.4  billion  dollars.  Over  the  past 
five  years  governments  took  in  173.7  billion 
dollars  in  taxes.  The  profits  of  the  com- 
pnnles  over  the  same  period  amounted  to 
39.2  billion  dollars.  By  any  test,  govemmenta 
have  fared  exceedingly  well. 

It  should  be  readily  apparent  that  the 
more  money  governments  take  from  the 
companies  In  the  form  of  taxes  the  less 
there  Is  available  for  capital  Investment. 
When  governments  increase  taxes  they  re- 
duce profits  and  thereby  create  an  immediate 
need  for  the  companies  to  offset  the  loss  by 
raising  petroleum  prices  in  an  effort  to  re- 
store their  profits.  But,  If  governments  apply 
price  controls  or  otherwise  limit  profits,  the 
companies  cannot  offset  the  loss  of  capital 
funds  caused  by  the  tax  increase  and  they 
are  then  forced  to  ciirtall  their  capital  In- 
vestment. Obviously,  the  companies  cannot 
invest  money  they  do  not  have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  people  argue  that 
the  petroleum  industry  is  now  reaping 
so-called  "windfall  profits"  and  should 
not  be  allowed  to  keep  the  increased  cash 
flow  for  its  own  use.  According  to  this 
argument,  the  industry's  profits  are  too 
high.  But  let  me  ask  my  colleagues  this: 
Too  hieh  in  relation  to  what?  Back  in 
the  fifties  the  oil  companies  were  earning 
^  better  return  than  most  industries,  and 
we  h~d  people  looking  for  oil  all  over  this 
coimtr?r.  But  during  the  sixties  and  early 
seventies,  the  oil  industry's  return  on  in- 
vestment has  been  usually  lower  than, 
and  never  much  different  from,  the  re- 
turn of  other  manufacturing  industries. 
Last  year,  the  oil  industry's  profits  im- 
proved, and  this  pushed  their  profitabil- 
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ity  a  little  above  average.  This  year  oil 
industry  profits  appear  to  be  going  even 
higher. 

There  are  some  basic  economic  laws 
that  Congress  cannot  repeal.  One  of  these 
laws  is  that  the  supply  of  any  commodity 
is  directly  related  to  the  amoimt  of 
money  spent  to  provide  it.  Another  is 
that  investment  capital  seeks  its  most 
profitable  employment.  So  if  we  want 
more  energy,  we  should  not  pursue  puni- 
tive and  discriminatory  tax  policy 
against  the  petroleum  industry.  Tod^y, 
energy  production  seems  to  represent  a 
competitively  attractive  Investment.  Left 
alone,  this  opportunity  will  attract  new 
competitors  and  large  amounts  of  risk 
capital.  Energy  production  will  increase 
and,  eventually,  market  forces  will  bring 
prices  and  profits  back  down. 

However,  if  we  insist  in  interfering 
with  the  marketplace  by  adding  new  tax 
burdens  to  the  oil  industry  that,  in  effect, 
put  a  ceiling  on  the  industry's  profit- 
ability, we  will  reallv  just  be  locking  our- 
selves into  a  condition  of  permanent 
shortages  of  domestic  energv  and  con- 
tinued dependence  on  high  cost  and  un- 
reliable imports.  We  will  aggravate  rath- 
er than  ameliorate  our  energy  problems. 

Any  Industry's  profits  must  be  high 
enough  to  attract  investment  capital. 
Now  the  oil  companies  like  to  talk  about 
their  being  in  a  high-risk  business. 
Wh*(n  they  do  this,  they  usually  bring 
out  their  charts  and  graphs  showing  all 
the  dry  holes  they  drill  before  they  find 
a  producer,  and  the  high  costs  of  explor- 
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ing  in  frontier  areas  such  as  Alaska  and 
offshore. 

Whether  or  not  you  buy  this  high-risk 
argument,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Con- 
gress can  be  credited  with  adding  greatly 
to  the  risks  of  investing  in  the  oil  busi- 
ness. By  singling  out  this  industry  for 
punitive  legislation  just  because  it  starts 
making  a  better  return  on  its  invest- 
ment, the  Congress  is  telling  investors 
to  put  their  money  in  soft  drinks,  real 
estate,  cosmetics,  electronics,  or  some 
other  business  where  they  can  earn  a 
better  profit  without  attracting  the 
scorn  of  the  Nation's  new  conunentators 
and  politicians. 

It  has  been  said  the  industry's  profits 
for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  will  be 
"obscene."  I  have  always  heard  the  test 
of  obscenity  is  whether  a  thing  has  re- 
deeming social  value.  So  what  is  likely 
to  liappen  to  the  oil  Industry's  profits? 
Can  anyone  doubt  that  petroleum  in- 
dustry profits  will  be  used  to  Improve  our 
Nation's  critical  energy  situation?  Can 
anyone  doubt  that  there  is  redeeming 
social  value  in  such  an  imperative 
undertaking? 

To  put  recent  developments  concern- 
ing oil  industry  profitability  Is  some 
perspective,  let  us  look  at  some  revealing 
facts.  At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I 
would  like  to  include  a  table  comparing 
earnings  in  the  first  quarter  and  fourth 
quarters  of  1973  with  first  quarter  1974 
earnings.  This  table  also  provides  a 
succinct  comment  explaining  significant 
factors  in  influencing  the  data: 


1ST  QUARTER  EARNINGS  DATA  FOR  SELECTED  PETROLEUM  COMPANIES 
[Dollars  in  millionsl 


Compeny 


4th 
quarter  - 
1973 


1st  quarter 


1974 


1973      Percent    Comment 


Ashland |34  $19  $16 

Amerada-Hess 132  50  37 

ARCO 92  94  SO 

Citgo 42  69  37 

Cenoco 19  109  48 

Exxon 787  705  508 

Getty 52  74  33 

Gulf 230  290  165 

Marathon.^ s. 68  31  20 

Mobil 272  259  156 

Murphy... 19  27  8 

Oetidental 24  68  8 

Phillips 87  81  43 

Shell 75     •       122  80 

Slietty 17  20  10 

Standard  of  California. 284  293  153 

SUndard  ol  Indiana...^ 121  219  121 

Sohio 12  23  18 

Sun 75  91  49 

Texaco 415  589  264 

Union 51  73  38 

Taw 2,982  3,306  1,862 


19 
35 
87 

87 
127 

39 

124 
76 
55 
66 

238 

750 

88 

53 

100 

92 

81 

28 
86 

123 

92 


78 


Increase  attributable  to  causes  other  than  petroleum  operations 
4th  quarter  1973  included  nonrecurring  item. 

**$l!ooo,00o'oco.  ""'""^  '"^  '*""*"  '•P*"''""  •"<•  "'*'"•"'  oper»t'ons.  Capital  budfet  tor  1974  exceeds 

Capital  and  exploration  expenditures  Isf  quarter  1974— JlOO  000  000 

"""mM  Mc'^n'!7qua'rte^"  Ws"'"'"  "^  """•*>"«  '"Quarter  capital  spending:  J191,000.000  compared  to 

"^t  tz i:S'.'livntSj>cnXi^k'r*'^  "  ''"^"'-  *'«•  '"*•""">  -"•"""•"t  Capital  .p.«H«, 

72  percent  of  increase  Irom  loreign  operations  Capital  spending  is  up 
ncrease  attributable  to  toreign  operations   domestic  earnin£s  Irom  petroleum  declined 
Increase  entirely  loreign.  Capitil  expenditures  m  1st  quarto r-$75  000  000 

'^l«le7,lT00,030%i?^o';;rvfi'n-,h'l  S'.T^^^tT  "  ^'"'"^  '"'*  •"^''"'"'"  ""  "P""  '•"«^'  *"' 

Increase  largely  foreign  operations. 

Principal  part  ol  increase  came  Irom  nonpetroleum  operations 

'"timw'igyy'e^mmg?"""'  '"""  "'^  "•'•"'"""  "^  "  '^'""'  '^'''i"-  '''*  "P'»»'  MPe-HWures  will  b«  3 

Capital  e»penditures-»307.0OO.0OC,  2H  times  1st  quarter  earnings 

1974  capital  expenditures— $160-170,000,000 

'""^KTo'mmZ  7?^\'^V^  nonrecurring  inventory  effect.  CapiUI  expenditures  in  1st  quarter  ol  1974 

'^iti?«p;^T,:;eT-^757oo'o7r""'°^  ^''*"^"""'-  *"^-  -  ''>■■  "■'■  op2-'io*^°'S£SiSSS  is  percent 
1st  quarter  1974  capital  and  expl.  expenditures-J83,000,000  virith  an  annual  C.  1 1.  exp  program  of  $350,000,000. 


Mr.  Speaker,  for  most  of  these  firms 
listed  in  the  foregoing  table,  the  major 
source  of  profit  growth  was  in  foreign 
operations.  Profit  growth  In  the  United 
States  was  relatively  small  or  minimal 
for  most  of  these  companies  and,  in  at 
least  one  instance,  domestic  earnings  de- 
clined despite  an  increase  In  overall  prof- 
Its.  The  following  rfeimi6  sets  forth  com- 
ments from  the  companies'  earnings  re- 


ports which  explain  significant  factors  in 
their  first-quarter  earnings  records: 
Principal  Sovmccs  of  On.  ImjusraT  Paonr 
OaowTH:    Fom  Quartks    1974 

In  general,  earnings  Improvement  In  the 
year-to-year  comparison  was  ascribed  to 
three  main  factors: 

1.  Inventory  proflta  resulting  fro-m  valua- 
tion of  Inventorlea  by  many  companies  by 
the  method  which  assumes  that  the  oldest 


acquisiUons  are  sold  first  (flrst-ln,  first-out, 
or  FIFO),  as  opposed  to  the  method  which 
assumes  that  the  last  acquired  inventories 
are  disposed  of  first  (last-in,  first-out,  or 
LIFO) .  During  a  period  of  rising  prices,  the 
stated  profits  of  a  company  using  the  FIFO 
method  tend  to  be  Inflated  because  the  prod- 
ucts sold  can  be  replaced  only  at  much  high- 
er cost.  Comment  on  this  point  by  seventi 
companies: 

"The  division's  earnings,  which  reflect  con- 
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tlnulng  use  of  the  first-ln,  first -out  method 
of  valiiing  Inventories,  were  approximately 
$35  million  higher  than  If  inventories  had 
been  valued  on  the  alternative  last-In  first- 
out  metliod." — Continental  Oil  Company 

"In  many  of  our  principal  markets  abroad, 
the  first  quarter  results  were  afiected  by  the 
sale  of  relatively  low  cost  year-end  1973  in- 
ventories at  prices  refiecting.  In  part,  the 
hlglier  crude  oil  costs.  The  first  quarter  earn- 
ings include  an  estimated  $80  million,  or 
80.36  a  share,  related  to  this  item  which  Is 
not  expected  to  recur.  A  large  portion  of  our 
inventories  abroad  are  required  to  be  main- 
tained at  specified  levels  by  the  various  host 
governments.  Sales  in  the  first  quarter  re- 
quired Inunediate  replacement  with  much 
higher  priced  material.  This  is  not  unlike 
sale  of  a  low-cost  private  home  at  a  sub- 
stantial profit  only  to  find  that  the  cost  of 
replacement  housing  is  as  laigh  or  even  high- 
er than  the  sales  prices  of  the  old  home."— 
Exxon  Corporation 

"Marathon's  earnings  improvement  in  the 
first  three  months  of  the  year  was  entirely 
attributable  to  the  company's  foreign  opera- 
tions. A  major  portion  of  the  earnings  ad- 
vance overseas  was  due  to  a  non-recurring 
profit  derived  from  sales  of  low-cost  inven- 
tories which  have  subsequently  been  replaced 
at  higher  costs." — Marathon  Oil  Company 

"Mobil  utilizes  the  average  cost  inventory 
accounting  method  in  its  foreign  operations. 
Under  this  method.  Income  is  charged  with 
an  average  of  current  costs  and  historic 
costs.  If  MobU  had  charged  foreign  income 
with  current  costs.  Its  first-quarter  earnings 
would  have  been  lower  by  about  $90  mU- 
lion." — Mobil  OU  Corporation 

"This  was  attributable  to  steeply  rising 
prices  realized  for  petroleum  products  refined 
from  relatively  low  cost  crude  oU  which  en- 
tered our  Integrated  system  months  ago." — 
Murphy  Oil  Corporation 

"In  assessing  these  Increased  profits," 
Haynes  said,  "It  is  Important  to  understand 
that  over  70%  of  our  petroleum  inventories 
are  accounted  for  on  a  flrst-ln,  flrst-out 
method;  thus  the  much  higher  cost  of  our 
new  raw  materials  was  capitalized  as  an  In- 
ventory asset,  rather  than  being  charged 
against  current  profit. 

"If  all  of  our  inventories  had  been  ac- 
counted for  on  a  last-ln,  first-out  basis — 
that  is,  current  cost  related  to  current  rev- 
enue— our  company  would  have  had  essen- 
tially no  increase  In  profits  in  the  quarter 
as  compared  with  the  year  earlier  period." — 
Standard  Oil  of  California 

"Foreign  petroleum  operations  benefited 
from  Improved  margins  on  product  sales  in 
'Western  Europe,  particularly  the  Scandi- 
navian countries,  and  higher  price  levels  on 
the  crude  oil  the  company  produced  for  it- 
self. Significant  gains  were  shown  from 
Gulf's  operations  In  Canada  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  from  expanded  sales  of  bunker  fuel. 
Continued  Improvements  from  the  com- 
pany's tanker  fleet  also  benefited  earnings. 

"Gulf's  inventories  of  crude  oil  and  petro- 
leum products  are  valued  at  average  cost  ap- 
plied on  a  last-In,  first-out  (LIFO)  basis,  ex- 
cept In  Canada.  This  means  that  the  com- 
pany charges  against  Its  earnings  today's 
high  cost  of  crude  oil  rather  than  the  lower 
cost  of  oil  remaining  In  its  Inventories  from 
earlier  periods.  Some  other  companies  use  the 
first-ln,  first-out  (FIFO)  method  of  Inven- 
tory accounting,  which  Inflates  current  prof- 
Its  while  postponing  the  full  Impact  of  esca- 
lating world  crude  oil  costs." — Gulf  OU  Cor- 
poration 

2.  Relatively  minor  Increases  in  tT.S.  proflts 
from  higher  prices  authorized  for  new,  re- 
leased and  strlpper-well  oil.  These  profits 
were  partially  offset  by  the  lag,  due  to  federal 
regulations.  In  recovering  the  costs  of  high- 
priced  imported  crude  oil  and  In  some  cases 
from  reduced  domestic  operations  because 
of  insufficient  raw  material.  As  indicated  in 
the  following  Illustrative  citations: 
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"The  Western  Hemisphere  Petroleum  Di- 
vision's earnings  increased  primarily  due  to 
Improved  prices  for  crude  oil,  natural  gas, 
and  refined  products.  Increased  exploration 
expenses  and  higher  operating  costs  par- 
tially offset  these  benefits." — Continental  Oil 
Company 

"Mobil's  U.S.  earnings  from  petroleum  op- 
erations increased  from  $49  million  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1973  to  $66  million  In  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year.  Under  government 
price  controls,  the  average  selling  price  of 
U.S.  crude  oil  produced  by  Mobil  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1974  Increased  by  approximately 
$3  per  barrel  from  the  first  quarter  of  1973." — 
MobU  Oil  Corporation 

"The  VS.  government  policies  designed  to 
stimulate  development  of  domestic  oU  and 
gas  production  resulted  In  higher  prices  be- 
ginning in  the  fall  of  1973.  The  Impact  of 
this  action  more  than  ofTset  the  effect  of 
sales  volume  decline  In  the  first  quarter." — 
Exxon  Corporation 

3.  Higher  returns  from  worldwide  chemical 
operations: 

"Chemical  earnings  totaled  $94  million  as 
compared  with  $33  million  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1973.  The  Improvement  reflected  in- 
creased volumes  and  higher  realizations  as 
worldwide  demand  for  chemical  products 
strained  the  industry's  production  capa- 
bility."— Exxon  Corporation 

"Mobil's  earnings  from  worldwide  chem- 
ical operations  Increased  sharply  over  a  year 
ago,  totaling  $18  million  compared  with  $S 
million  in  the  first  quarter  of  1973.  The  ma- 
jor part  of  this  Increase  resulted  from  In- 
creased prices  for  chemical  products,  chiefly 
petrochemicals,  .  .  ." — Mobil  OU  Corpora- 
tion 

"The  principal  factors  In  the  increase  were 
higher  crude  oil  prices  and  Improved  per- 
formance of  chemical  operations." — Shell  Oil 
Company 

"Earnings  from  worldwide  chemical  oper- 
ations amounted  to  $26  million,  an  increase 
of  $16  mUllon  over  the  initlid  quarter  of 
1973." — Standard  Oil  Company   (Indiana) 

Additional  causes  of  proflt  Improvement 
Included  receipts  from  higher  tanker  rates, 
extraordinary  credits  and  other  non-recur- 
rent items.  Thus: 

"The  conversion  of  foreign  currency  proflt- 
and-loss  statements  Into  U.S.  dollars  had  the 
effect  of  increasing  Mobil's  first-quarter  1974 
dollar  earnings  from  foreign  operations  by 
alx>ut  $20  mUllon  compared  to  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1973.  WhUe  the  dollar 
was  somewhat  stronger  during  the  first 
quarter  than  It  had  been  during  1973,  It 
was  weaker  on  average  than  it  had  been  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1973." — Mobil  Oil  Cor- 
poration 

Heightened  Investment  activity,  stimu- 
lated by  increased  earnings,  was  reported  by 
a  number  of  companies.  Several  of  the  firms 
reported  current  first-quarter  capital  In- 
vestment substantially  higher  than  current 
earnings  and  well  above  such  expenditures 
in  the  comparable  1973  period. 

"Conoco's  first-quarter  capital  expendi- 
tures were  $191.2  mUlion  compared  with 
$72.8  miUion  in  the  comparable  quarter  last 
year." — Continental  Oil  Company 

"The  profit  increase  generated  additional 
funds  for  Investments.  Exxon's  capital  and 
exploration  expendittires  totaled  $782  million 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1974,  an  increase  of 
$267  mUllon  or  62  percent  over  the  first 
quarter  of  1973." — Exxon  Corporation 

"The  improved  level  of  profltabUity  reaf- 
flrms  Gulf's  declsionSSto  commit  about  $2 
billion  during  1974  on  new  capital  projects. 
.  .  .  During  the  first  three  months  of  1974, 
Gulf's  expenditures  for  exploration  and  other 
capital  projects  totaled  nearly  S400  million, 
an  amount  which  far  exceeded  earnings  dur- 
ing the  period.  By  comparison,  only  $154 
million  was  spent  on  such  projects  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1973. 

"Capital  expenditures  within  the  U.S.  ex- 
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ceeded  $300  million  during  the  quarter." — 
Gulf  Oil  Corporation 

"Swearlngen  cited  as  an  example  Stand- 
ard's bonus  commitments  to  the  Federal 
Government  during  the  first  quarter  of  1974 
of  $230  mUlion  for  offshore  leases  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  for  shale  properties  in  Colo- 
rado This  amount  alone  exceeds  first  quar- 
ter earnings.  And  bear  in  mind  these  pay- 
ments are  only  for  the  right  to  begin  ex- 
ploration and  development  activities.  Huge 
additional  expenditures  will  be  needed  to 
develop  these  njopertles,  he  said." — Stand- 
ard Oil  CopH»*'*^y!"*QrfJ^*) 

Compa<^  commengSpb  the  profit  outlook 
for  the^emainder  of^e  year  are  generally 
favoraMe.  although  Reduction  In  the  growth 
of  pi>fits  Is  antiolpated.  This  slowing  la 
growth  is  alreadsr  apparent  in  comparisons 
with  the  final  ojiM-ter  of  1973.  The  effect  of 
higher  costs  of^crude  oil.  rising  costs  of  ex- 
ploration an^operations  and  Increasing  sev- 
erance taxe^&re  among  the  reasons  that  the 
rate  of  proS^  improvement  is  not  expected 
to  continue. 

"The  Increased  costs  for  replenishing  stocks 
are  being  lircluded  In  the  company's  inven- 
tories a»~-tii  March  31  and  will  be  charged 
agaln^st^  future  earnings  as  actual  sales  are 
made.  Thus,  the  Inventory  profits  realized 
during  this  period  will  not  recur  in  subse- 
quent quarters." — Texaco  Inc. 

"The  exceptionally  favorable  results  In  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year  are  not  Indicative 
of  the  earnings  gain  anticipated  for  the  full 
year  1974.  A  major  part  of  the  first-quarter 
earnings  gain  came  from  the  Eastern  Hemis- 
phere Petroleum  Division,  which  benefitted 
from  the  sale  of  year-end  1973  Inventories 
at  prices  which  moved  upward  during  the 
quarter  lan;ely  in  response  to  crude  oil  cost 
increases  t&at  became  effective  January  1. 
Essentially  all  the  division's  lower-oost  In- 
ventories were  sold  during  the  first  quarter 
so  that  gains)  from  this  source  are  not  pro- 
jected for  the  remainder  of  the  year." — Con- 
tinental OU  Company 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  the  companies  in- 
cluded in  this  r6sum6  announced  sharply 
increased  capital  and  exploration  spend- 
ing budgets  for  1974.  And  since  the  en- 
ergy shortage  is  the  No.  1  domestic  prob- 
lem facing  our  country  today,  I  think  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  better  use  for 
these  funds. 

I  believe  our  present  energy  problems 
are  largely  the  result  of  Government  in- 
terference in  the  marketplace,  starting 
with  the  regulation  of  natural  gas  well- 
head prices.  Therefore,  the  answer  to  our 
problems  Is  not  more  Goverrmient  inter- 
ference, but  less. 

Looking  at  the  Oil  and  Gas  Energy 
Tax  Act  from  this  perspective.  I  would 
close  with  these  few  comments.  I  oppose 
the  windfall  profits  tax  on  both  philo- 
sophical and  practical  grounds.  Philo- 
sophically. I  do  not  believe  it  is  right  to 
single  out  a  particular  industry  for  a 
windfall  profits  tax  when  many  other  in- 
dustries are  earning  returns  on  their  in- 
vestments that  are  as  high  or  higher.  If 
any  industry's  profits  get  too  high,  this 
situation  can  be  corrected  much  more 
effectively  by  the  competitive  forces  of  a 
free  market  than  by  Congress  rontinually 
re^\Titing  the  tax  laws.  Practiqally.  as  I 
said  earlier,  this  tax  would  citean  less 
energy  at  higher  prices. 

I  admit  it  is  debatable  whether  or  not 
the  depletion  allowance  is  a  good  thing 
for  the  Nation  or  even  for  the  oil  indus- 
try. Some  people  view  percentage  deple- 
tion a  Government  subsidy  for  consum- 
ers, because,  historically,  competition  has 
forced  the  oil  companies  to  pass  this  tax 
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break  along  to  consumers  in  the  form  of 
lower  prices.  Otherwise,  the  industry's 
return  on  investment  woiild  have  been 
higher  than  it  has  been  in  relation  to  in- 
dustries without  a  depletion  allowance. 

But  the  percentage  depletion  allow- 
ance is  almost  as  old  as  the  income  tax 
law  itself,  and  it  is  deeply  ingrained  into 
the  economics  of  the  oil  industry.  It  is 
especially  important  to  the  independent 
oil  and  gas  producers,  who  depend  heav- 
ily on  raising  capital  from  outside  in- 
vestors to  finance  their  risky  drilling  pro- 
grams. So,  for  practical  reasons,  I  do  not 
believe  now  is  a  good  time  to  be  trying 
to  restructure  the  economics  of  oil  and 
gas  exploration  and  production,  without 
really  knowing  what  the  results  of  this 
action  would  be. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  the  long-term 
energy  problem,  which  is  really  awesome. 
But  we  have  also  got  a  short-term  prob- 
lem, and  over  the  next  several  years  in- 
creasing domestic  oil  and  gas  production 
is  one  of  the  few  ways  to  ease  this  prob- 
lem. So  this  just  is  not  the  time  to  change 
the  tax  laws  in  ways  that  will  scare  off 
investors  who  might  otherwise  put  their 
money  in  the  domestic  oil  and  gas  busi- 
ness. 

I  think  it  all  boils  down  to  this:  In- 
creasing the  taxes  of  the  oil  industry  at 
this  time  may  make  good  short-term 
political  sense.  But  taking  this  action  will 
prolong  our  energy  problems  and  mean 
less  energy  at  higher  prices  for  the 
American  people.  It  will  mean  fewer  jobs 
and  less  rewarding  jobs.  So  it  does  not 
make  any  real  sense  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  the  en- 
actment of  the  Oil  and  Gas  Energy  Tax 
Act  of  1974,  H.R.  14462.  And  I  am  par- 
tlcxilarly  opposed  to  any  action  which 
would  permit  the  House  to  vote  on 
amendments  to  make  the  legislation 
even  more  severe  on  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry and  thereby  increasingly  adverse 
to  the  national  interest. 


MEMORIAL  DAY— A  REMEMBRANCE 
FOR  CREATED  IDEALS 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OF   NEW   JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14.  1974 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  flower- 
strewn  graves,  parades  of  soldiers  march- 
ing to  high  school  bands,  and  remem- 
brances of  things  past  stills  the  Nation 
into  solemn  commemoration  of  its  dead. 

It  is  Memorial  Day — a  day  when 
America  takes  time  to  honor  those  who 
have  died  bearing  arms  in  service  to  our 
country.  But  we  must  also  remember 
those  millions,  the  Thomas  Edisons,  the 
AbrsLtiam  Lincolns,  and  the  Alexander 
Oraham  Bells  who  have  joined  the  brick- 
layers, the  teachers,  and  the  insurance 
salesmen,  to  create,  through  hard  work 
and  a  sense  of  consciousness,  an  America 
worth  working  for. 

Yes— the  United  States  is  faced  with 
inflation,  imemployment,  and  scandal. 
We  are  torn  by  problems,  but  not  irrep- 
arably. On  May  30,  let  us  rejoice  in 
the  labor  of  our  forefathers.  Their  hard 
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work  has  reached  the  moon,  ciu-ed  dis- 
eases, and  discovered  atomic  energy. 
Their  feelings  of  consciousness  shape  us 
to  aid  others  by  becoming  flrefighting 
volunteers  and  raising  money  for  the 
Cancer  Fund.  Knowledge  gained  from 
our  forefathers'  efforts,  will  rebuild  tor- 
nado ravaged  Xenia,  provide  new  sources 
of  energy,  and  discover  and  learn  from 
tragedies  like  Watergate.  America's  vet- 
terans,  who  have  given  their  last  meas- 
ure of  devotion  to  their  country,  sustain 
these  ideals  that  create  a  strong  America. 
This  Memorial  Day  we  will  reflect  on 
those  individuals  whose  knowledge  pre- 
pares us  to  meet  today's  crises.  As  each 
flower  is  placed,  each  parade  enjoyed, 
each  ceremony  observed  let  us  acknowl- 
edge the  world  these  individuals  have 
created. 


May  lit,  1974. 


AN  OVERDUE  OVERHAUL 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14.  1974 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  soon  take 
up  the  vitally  important  task  of  com- 
mittee reorganization.  I  feel  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  May  1,  1974,  edi- 
tion of  the  Chicago  Tribune  wlU  be  of 
interest  to  my  colleagues.  I,  therefore, 
enter  it  into  the  Record  with  the  hope 
that  the  House  acts  in  a  positive  man- 
ner on  this  long-needed  reform: 
An  Overdue  Overhaul 

House  Democrats  are  scheduled  to  caucus 
today  and  tomorrow  to  debate  a  long  over- 
due reform  of  the  complex  committee  struc- 
ture of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
proposed  reorganization  plan,  drafted  and 
unanimously  approved  by  a  bipartisan  select 
committee,  faces  considerable  opposition 
both  within  and  outside  the  House. 

Basically,  the  sweeping  overhaul  would 
consolidate  such  broad  policy  areas  as  en- 
vironment, energy,  transportation,  and 
health  under  the  aegis  of  a  single  committee 
rather  than  scattered  among  several  panels, 
who  have  acquired  Jurisdiction  over  the 
years  on  a  piecemeal  basis.  Some  committees 
wovild  have  their  responsibilities  broadened; 
others  would  be  whittled  down,  and  two 
committees  would  be  eliminated,  with  their 
Jurisdictions  transferred  elsewhere. 

Central  to  the  reform  Is  the  so-called  "one- 
track  system."  which  would  limit  members 
to  one  of  15  major  committees.  Altho  some 
might  sit  on  one  of  seven  other  "nonexclu- 
sive" committees,  whose  scope  would  be  nar- 
row, the  goal  Is  to  balance  the  workload  of 
members  and  eliminate  overlapping  sched- 
ules which  spread  a  congressman's  time  too 
thin.  The  plan  also  would  drop  proxy  voting 
In  committees. 

Opposition  to  the  reorganization,  the  first 
since  1946  when  the  number  of  committees 
were  cut  from  48  to  19  (two  were  subse- 
quently added),  crosses  Ideological  grounds 
and  has  made  for  some  unusual  bedfellows. 
Such  special  Interest  groups  as  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  and  the  AFL- 
CIO  are  against  the  reform  because  they 
have  built  up  a  well  established  pattern  of 
Influence  In  the  present  committees.  Liberal 
subcommittee  chairmen  and  conservative 
committee  chairmen  fear  the  loss  of  power. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  example  Is  the 
impact  reform  would  have  on  Chairman  Wil- 
bur D.  Mills  and  his  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. While  the  committee  would  retain 


control  over  taxes  and  Social  Security,  it 
would  lose  Its  Jurisdiction  over  foreign  trade, 
health  Insurance,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, work  incentive  programs,  and  general 
revenue  sharing. 

There  are  some  parts  of  the  plan  with 
which  we  disagree.  The  elimination  of  the 
Internal  Security  Committee,  long  a  target 
of  House  liberals,  should  be  dropped.  With 
terrorism  and  political  kidnapping  on  the 
rise  everywhere,  this  committee  has  an  Im- 
portant role.  It  should  be  retained. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  reorganization 
is  eminently  sensible  and  long  overdue.  No 
reform  worthy  of  the  name  is  going  to  satis- 
fy everyone.  Some  toes  must  be  stepped  on. 
The  archaic  structure  of  the  House  and  its 
proliferation  of  subcommittees  (132)  must 
be  streamlined  if  it  is  to  perform  effectively 
in  our  increasingly  complex  society.  We 
would  urge  the  House  Democrats  to  bring 
the  reform  resolution  to  the  floor  where  it 
can  be  discussed  and  most  of  its  provisions 
approved. 


TWENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 
DINNER  DANCE 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OP    new   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14,  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  4, 
1974,  I  had  the  honor  of  attending  the 
20th  anniversary  dinner  dance  for  the 
Long  Island  Jewish -Hillside  Medical 
Center.  The  guest  of  honor  at  this  gala 
occasion  was  Saul  L.  Epstein,  founding 
president  of  the  medical  center. 

The  story  of  the  medical  center  has 
been  a  dramatic  one.  In  20  years,  it  has 
grown  from  a  small  hospital  to  a  major 
medical  center  serving  people  from  all 
over  the  Greater  New  York  metropolitan 
area.  Under  the  direction  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  center,  a  new  addition  was 
recently  added.  There  are  also  plans  in 
the  works  for  a  new,  well-equipped  chil- 
dren's hospital.  The  geriatrics  center 
continues  to  provide  exceptional  care 
to  the  older  people  of  the  area. 

The  growth  of  this  great  medical  fa- 
cility would  not  have  been  possible  with- 
out the  continuing  efforts  of  the  board 
of  trustees.  The  people  of  Long  Island 
and  the  New  York  area  now  have  a  hos- 
pital that  not  only  serves  them  well,  but 
also  has  a  record  for  medical  research 
that  the  community  can  be  proud  of.  All 
of  the  present,  life,  honorary,  and  past 
trustees  deserve  recognition  for  the  work 
that  they  have  done,  and  I  would  like  to 
insert  their  names  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  for  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Long  Island  Jewish-Hillside  Medical 
Centek    Trustees 

BOARD     or     TRUSTEES 

Aaron  L.  Solomon,  President. 

Oustave  M.  Berne,  Chairman,  Bd.  of 
Truatee.1. 

Irving  L.  Wharton,  Chairman,  Exec.  Com- 
mittee. 

Saul  P.  Steinberg,  Assoc.  Chmn.,  Exec. 
Committee. 

Charles  Basslne,  Arthur  O.  Cohen.  Ell  B. 
Cohen,  Arthur  Oarson.  Irving  Schneider. 
Mike  Stein,  Joseph  S.  Wohl,  Vice  Presidents. 

Robert  K.  Match,  M.D.,  Executive  Vice 
President  and  Director. 

Saul  J.  Beldock,  Treasurer. 

Stephen  SKalom,  Associate  Treasurer. 

Hon.  Leonard  Hanower,  Secretary. 
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Oscar  Katz,  Elihu  Modlln,  Assistant  Secre- 
taries. 

PnCSIDENTS     EMERITUS 

Saul  L.  Epstein,  Jack  S.  Uebowltz,  Oustave 
M.  Berne,  Martin  C.  Barell,  John  M.  Bend- 
heim,  Morris  Brecher,  Sellg  S.  Burrows,  Alex- 
ander Cohen.  Wilfred  P.  Cohen,  Arthur  C. 
Fatt,  Maurice  Olinert,  Mrs.  Herbert  Green- 
berg. 

Aaron  Ouarl.  Hon.  Bertram  Harnett.  Leo 
Hausman.  GUbert  Hclman,  MUton  M.  Her- 
man, Martin  Kane,  Kaufman  R.  Katz,  Victor 
K.  Kiam,  Arnold  Kramer,  Arthur  Levlen, 
X^eon  Lowensteln,  Hon.  Charles  Margett. 

Arthur  P.  Maslow,  Hon.  Samuel  Rabin. 
Charles  Revson.  Irwin  Schnurmacber.  Carl 
Singer.  Mrs.  Edwin  Sonfleld.  Julius  Steinberg, 
John  W.  Straus,  Martin  B.  Swarzman,  Stuart 
J.  Volsln,  Hon.  Sol  Wachtler,  Samuel  Wein- 
berg, Alfred  Wohl,  Leonard  Zahn. 

LIFE      TRUSTEE 

Daniel  Llpsky. 

HONORARY      TRUSTEFS 

Jacob  G.  Albert,  Abraham  Bernstein,  Al 
Feliistein,  Rublii  Garflnkel,  Jacob  H.  Horwltz. 

Stanley  R.  Jacobs,  Maurice  Josephberg, 
Mrs.  Samuel  Karelitz,  Harry  Lleberwitz, 
Sandor  Lorand,  M.D. 

Lawrence  Morton,  Herbert  Rosengarten, 
Nathan  Schooler,  David  Weinstein.  Philip  P. 
Welsberg. 

PAST     TRUSTEES DECEASED 

Mortimer  I.  Aronson.  Harry  Bunderoff, 
Louis  Gertz,  Harry  Gilbert,  Max  Harris. 
Harold  P.  Kurzman. 

Edward  Levine,  B.  Davis  Schwartz.  David 
M.  "ntelman,  David  A.  Travis,  Philip  G. 
Whitman. 
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THE  CASE  FOR  A  FEDERAL  OIL  AND 
GAS  CORPORATION— NO.  32 


RUMANIAN    NATIONAL    INDEPEND- 
ENCE HOLIDAY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14,  1974 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  President,  Ameri- 
cans of  Rumanian  origin  commemorated 
May  10  as  the  triple  anniversary  of  im- 
portant events  in  the  history  of  their  na- 
tive land.  I  join  with  my  colleagues  to 
pay  them  tribute  on  this  joyous  occa- 
sion. 

On  that  date  in  1866,  Charles,  Prince 
of  HohenzoUern-Slgmaringen,  was  pro- 
claimed Prince  of  Rumania.  Under 
Charles,  Rumania  obtained  its  first  con- 
stitution and  introduced  a  parliamen- 
tai*y  form  of  govemmsnt.  Exactly  12 
years  later,  on  May  10,  1878.  the  Ruma- 
nians proclaimed  their  independence  af- 
ter severing  political  ties  with  the  Otto- 
man Empire. 

On  May  10.  1881,  Charles  I  was 
crov.ned  King  of  Rumania,  and  a  king- 
dom was  established  by  the  will  of  the 
people.  A  prosperous  era,  which  lasted 
over  six  decades,  opened  on  that  day  for 
Rumania. 

Today,  the  people  of  Rumania  are  un- 
able to  celebrate  their  national  day  of 
independence.  Instead  they  must  ob- 
serve May  9,  the  annlversaiy  of  Soviet 
victory  over  their  counti-y. 

No  arbitrary  resetting  of  an  anniver- 
sary observance  imposed  from  without 
on  these  proud  people  will  ever  alter 
their  hope  or  dream  for  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  express  my  hope 
and  prayer  that  one  day  true  freedom 
as  well  as  Independence  will  become  a 
reality  for  Rumania  and  Its  people. 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  14,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
idea  of  a  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Corpora- 
tion has  been  consistently  gathering 
suppoil  from  experts  in  many  fields  and 
from  Members  from  many  geographical 
regions. 

Canadian  officials,  who  have  also  been 
struggling  for  ways  to  assuage  the 
energy  crunch,  have  proposed  a  similar 
corpoiation  to  increase  Canadian 
energy  independence,  to  increase  re- 
se.irch  and  development,  to  develop  tar 
sands  on  a  wide  scale,  and  to  help  regu- 
late the  petroleum  industry  and  the 
pricing  and  marketing  of  fuels. 

The  Canadian  Corporation  could  be 
operating  as  soon  as  1975,  and  expansion 
into  other  fields  of  energy  could  begiii 
shortly  thereafter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Canada's  decision  to 
move  on  with  a  Federal  Corporation  is 
further  evidence  that  an  American  Fed- 
eral Oil  and  Gas  CoiTioratlon  is  a  re- 
sponsible proposal  which  demands  the 
consideration  of  the  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  Congress 
attention  an  article  from  the  May  3  edi- 
tian  of  the  Oil  Daily  which  details  the 
Canadian  Government's  plans. 

The  article  follows: 

Canadian-Owned  On.  Company  Being 

Established 

(By  Tom  Kennedy) 

Calgary. — The  Canadian  federal  govern- 
ment will  sooa  leglslata  into  existence  the 
National  Petroleum  Corporation,  with  mltlal 
guarantees  of  up  to  $1  billion  to  back  efforts 
to  make  Canada  secure  and  independent  in 
fuel  supplies. 

Legislation  is  expected  to  go  through 
Parliament  within  weeks  and  the  corporation, 
to  be  known  as  Petrocan.  could  be  in  business 
under  a  15-membcr  board  of  directors  by 
next  fall. 

In  general,  private  petroleum  industry  is 
resigned  to  the  fact  that  because  of  political 
considerations  Ottawa  will  enter  the  petro- 
leum business  through  the  state-o\^-ned  com- 
pany. 

Oilmen  said  that  it  could  pose  conflicts  of 
interest  for  the  federal  government  to  run 
its  ow  1  petroleum  corporation  and  at  the 
same  time  regulite  private  sector  activity  in 
the  federally  held  frontier  regions,  for 
instance. 

It  win  be  impossible  not  to  give  the  fed- 
erally-owned corporation  some  advantages 
over  private  Industry — there  fe  nothing  that 
a  state  company  can  do  to  Improve  on  private 
Industry  efforts  to  guarantee  energy  de- 
llver.es.  according  to  typical  Industry  com- 
ments. 

Legislation  will  enable  Petrocan  to  buy  any 
part  or  all  the  capital  stock  of  Paiiarctlc  Oils 
Ltd.  now  held  45';  by  Ottawa.  The  rest  of 
its  equity  is  shared  by  19  Canadian  petroleum 
and  mining  companies. 

Pauarctlc  explored  the  Arctic  Islands  for 
the  past  six  years  using  mostly  advance  funds 
from  American  utility  and  transmission  com- 
panies in  return  for  first  refusal  on  commer- 
cial oil  or  gas  finds. 

Now  the  future  disposition  and  even  own- 
ership of  any  Arctic  fuels  is  in  doubt  because 
of  the  decision  to  make  Panarctic  available 
to  the  new  state  corporation. 

Although  government  officials  said  Petro- 
c.<»n  would  not  buy  existing  petroleum  opera- 
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tloiis,  most  Industry  men  are  skeptical  and 
expect  that  it  will  try  to  become  an  Inte- 
grated operation  as  soon  as  possible  If  only 
to  exert  the  desired  government  Influence 
on  the  petroleum  Industry  and  tr^de. 

They  point  out  that  tne  quickest  way  to 
achieve  that  aim  Is  through  the  purchase  of 
a  major  Integrated  operation. 

The  idea  of  a  state  petroleum  company 
has  been  arorind  in  govcrnm-nt  quarters  in 
Ottawa  for  years  but  only  stace  the  oil  sup- 
ply crisis  of  last  fall  has  the  federal  govern- 
ment seriously  considered  it  as  the  ultimate 
vehicle  to  regulate  the  petrolsum  Industry 
and  the  pricing  and  marketing  of  fuels. 

The  scope  of  the  petroleum  corporation  Is 
not  known  but  most  industry  men  expect  it 
to  have  powers  to  act  as  a  marketing  board 
for  oil  and  gas  and  products  whether  pro- 
duced from  domestic  or  foreign  supply  feed- 
stocks. 


METHANOL:  FUEL  WITH  A  FUTURE 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  I.Icy  14,  1974 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  short- 
age of  energy  in  the  United  States  has 
prompted  us  to  seek  new  and  imagina- 
tive sources  of  energy  for  the  future. 

The  Congress  has  responded  admir- 
ably to  the  need  for  new  energy  with 
creative  legislation  to  promote  solar 
energy,  geothermal  energy,  and  a  more 
rational  governmental  structure  for 
energy  research  and  administration. 

But  we  seem  to  have  somewhat  ne- 
glected one  critical  energy  requirement: 
new  fuels  for  our  transportation  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  a  report  from 
the  Science  Policy  Division  of  the  Con- 
gi'essional  Research  Ser\'ice  on  one  of 
the  new  transportation  fuels  which  is 
stimulating  renewed  interest  in  fuel  al- 
ternatives to  petroleum.  Many  experts 
believe  that  this  fuel,  methanol,  is  an  in- 
expensive, clean,  and  immediately  usable 
automotive  fuel. 

Methanol  as  a  Fuel 

The  energy  crisis  has  generated  a  great 
deal  of  Interest  in  possible  substitutes  fcr 
or  additives  to  gasoline  as  an  automotive 
fuel.  One  of  the  most  promising  of  these 
potential  gasoline  alternatives  Is  methanol. 
On  December  28.  1973.  T.  B.  Reed  and  R.  M. 
Lerner  of  MIT  published  an  article  in  Science 
magazine  entitled  "Methanol:  a  versatile  fuel 
for  immediate  use".  {Science.  Dec.  28.  1973. 
pp.  1299-1304).  This  article,  printed  in  a 
publication  which  has  wide  circulation  In 
the  scientific  community,  first  drew  attention 
to  the  potential  which  methanol  has  as  a 
gasoline  additive.  Drs.  Reed  and  Lerner  en- 
vision using  methanol  In  a  blend  with  gaso- 
line, with  the  amount  of  methanol  in  the 
mbclure  en  the  crtler  cf  10  to  15  per  ceHt. 
The  methanol  could  be  produced  from  coal, 
which  is  a  material  in  ample  supply  m  the 
United  Slates. 

The  chemical  formula  of  methanol  is 
CH  OH.  At  normal  temperatures  methanol  Is 
a  liquid,  popularly  known  as  "wood  alcohol". 
It  can  be  produced  from  natural  gas.  from 
coal,  or  from  wood.  e$wage,  or  other  organic 
materials.  Methanol  should  not  be  conlused 
with  metliane.  which  has  received  some  at- 
tention recently  as  a  fuel  which  can  be 
generated  from  animal  wastes.  Methane, 
chemical  formula  CH,.  Is  a  gas  at  normal 
temperatures.  It  cannot  be  mixed  with  gaso- 
line, and  cannot  be  used  in  an  automobile 
engine  unless  the  automobile  is  equipped 
with  either  high  pressure  gas  st&rage  tanks 
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or  a  low  temperature  storage  flask.  Methanol, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  be  blended  with  gaso- 
line and  used  In  existing  automobiles  with- 
out the  necessity  for  major  modification  to 
the  automobile  engines. 

The  methanol  picture  may  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

1.  Methanol  as  an  automotive  fuel  could 
be  helpful  In  easing  the  present  energy 
crisis. 

2.  The  most  promising  source  of  methanol 
Is  coal,  and  there  Is  more  than  enough  coal  on 
hand  to  provide  the  methanol  required  for 
this  purpose. 

3.  Very  Uttle  is  being  done  now  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  provide  funding  for  re- 
search and  development  or  to  otherwise  pro- 
mote the  use  of  methanol. 

1.  Methanol  a3  a  fuel. — Methanol  Is  a  wide- 
ly-used chemical,  with  current  annual  United 
States  production  rurmlng  roughly  1  billion 
gallons  per  year.  Its  properties,  handling 
problems,  etc.,  are  therefore  well  known.  The 
work  done  by  Reed  and  Lemer  and  by  others 
shows  that  methanol  Is  compatible  with 
gasoline,  and  can  be  added  to  gasoline  In 
amounts  up  to  15  per  cent  and  used  in  exist- 
ing   automobiles    without    the    necessity   of 

—modifying  the  automobile  engines.  Blends 
containing  more  than  ISTr  methanol  are 
also  satisfactory  but  require  a  carburetor  ad- 
justment. 

2.  Sources  of  methanol. — The  potential 
sources  of  methanol  can  be  grouped  Into 
three  broad  classiflcations:  (a)  Natural  gas 
(methane),  (b)  Coal  and  related  substances 
such  as  lignite,  (c)  Less-developed  sources 
such  as  wood,  sewage,  animal  wastes,  and 
the  lUce.  These  sources  can  be  thought  of  as 
being  available  in  a  time  sequence,  with 
methanol  available  now  from  natural  gas,  in 
the  near  future  from  coal,  and  in  the  more 
distant  future  from  wood  and  waste  prod- 
ucts. For  the  purposes  of  this  analysis,  we 
have  concentrated  on  coal.  Natural  gas  is  a 
petroleum-based  product,  and  thus  the  use 
of  methanol  from  this  source  would  not  be 
helpftil  given  the  present  situation  of  short- 
ages, embargoes,  etc.  (However,  Dr.  Reed,  one 
of  the  co-authors  of  the  Science  article,  sug- 
gested that  conversion  of  natural  gas  to 
methanol  for  shipping  purposes  might  be  a 
useful  short-term  method  of  obtaining  use- 
ful fuel  from  the  Alaskan  oil  fields  before 
the  pipeline  is  completed.)  The  advanced 
methods  of  obtaining  methanol,  from  wood, 
from  sewage,  etc.,  were  not  considered  useful 
enough  in  the  near  future  to  warrant 
analysis. 

With  retard  to  coal,  the  adequacy  of  the 
supply  of  methanol  from  this  source  Is  shown 
by  the  following  rough  calculation: 

The  United  States  consumes  roughly  100 
billion  gallons  of  gasoline  per  year  in  pri- 
vate automobiles.  Assume  that  lO'^  meth- 
anol were  to  be  used,  and  that  this  consump- 
tion rate  remained  constant.  Ten  billion  gal- 
lons of  methanol  would  then  be  required. 
(Dr.  Reed  regards  a  10%  methanol  mixture 
as  more  satisfactory  than  a  15%  mixture.) 
Ten  billion  gallons  is  approximately  equal 
to  60  billion  pounds,  or  30  million  tons  of 
methane^  required.  Dr.  Reed  believes  that 
the  eftlciency  of  converting  coal  to  methanol 
would  be  about  50%.  Therefore,  in  order  to 
obtain  30  million  tons  of  methanol,  60  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal  would  be  required.  Since 
the  Nation  now  produces  570  million  tons  of 
00*1  per  year,  only  a  little  over  10%  of  our 
coal  output  would  have  to  be  converted  to 
methanol  in  order  to  obtain  enough  meth- 
anol to  provide  a  10%  mixture  for  all  Amer- 
ican automotive  needs. 

Dr.  Reed  estimates  that  it  would  cost  5.67 
cents  per  gallon  to  convert  coal  to  methanol, 
and  that  the  methanol  thus  formed  would 
be  cheaper  than  gasoline.  His  data  Indicate 
that  the  gaeollne-methanol  mixture  provides 
more  power  than  does  gasoline  alone,  al- 
though theoretically  the  addition  of  meth- 
anol should  cause  a  reduction  in  available 
power.    He    believes    that    this    discrepancy 
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could  be  accounted  for  by  the  methanol 
causing  the  automobile  engine  to  function 
more  efficiently,  although  he  cautions  that 
there  are  other  researchers  who  disagree  with 
his  conclusions  on  this  point. 

3.  Governmental  activity.  Federal  activity 
concerning  the  use  of  methanol  as  an  auto- 
mobile fuel  would  appear  to  be  minimal.  It 
would  seem  that  the  possibility  of  using 
methanol  in  this  manner  was  not  taken 
seriously  until  Drs.  Reed  and  Lerner  pub- 
lished their  article  in  Science  magazine.  The 
National  Science  Foundation,  which  has  a 
group  looking  into  the  possibUltles  of  vari- 
ous advanced  fuels,  has  now  begun  to  take 
an  Interest  in  methanol,  and  is  going  to 
sponsor  several  conferences  on  the  subject 
during  the  summer.  It  would  seem  that 
methanol  is  an  idea  whose  time  is  Just  be- 
ginning to  come. 


May  llf,  1974 


GOOD  RroDANCE  TO  CONTROLS 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  14.  1974 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Amer- 
icans have  been  quite  pleased  with  the 
discontinuance  of  the  Economic  Stabili- 
zation Act.  This  expired  on  April  30  to 
the  pleasure  of  most  citizens.  I  wish  to  in- 
sert the  following  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues. 

I  From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  May  4,  1974  ] 

OOOO  RiSDANCi:  TO  CONTHOLS 

Few  Americans  are  mourning  the  passing 
of  the  nation's  first — and  perhaps  last — ex- 
perience with  peacetime  controls  on  wages 
and  prices.  Not  many  are  celebrating,  either, 
because  they  are  busy  coping  with  the 
"double-digit  infiatlon,"  which  means  in- 
flation at  a  rate  of  10  per  cent  or  more  and 
which  Is,  in  part,  a  legacy  of  the  controls. 

Barely  had  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
expired  before  Harry  Bridges  called  his  west 
coast  longshoremen  out  on  a  brief  strike  to 
emphasize  their  demand  for  a  30  per  cent 
an  hour  cost-of-living  raise  in  wages.  Major 
copper  producers  didn't  even  wait.  They  In- 
creased the  price  for  copper  cathode  by  12 
cent  to  30  cents  a  pound,  American  Express 
Co.  increased  its  annual  credit  card  fee  by 
$5  and  said  the  new  $20  fee  will  apply  to  re- 
newal cards  expiring  In  early  summer. 

No  doubt  other  companies  and  labor 
unlofis  will  seek  price  Increases  and  wage 
increases  in  the  weeks  ahead.  They  will  ra- 
tionalize their  actions  by  arguing  that  the 
controls  limited  their  ability  to  keep  pace 
with  rising  costs  and  prices.  As  a  result  the 
nation  will  face  an  additional  bulge  In  post- 
control  prices  and  wages. 

John  T.  Dunlop,  director  of  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council,  has  wanted  that  contrary  to 
the  expectation  of  many  idmlnstratlon  econ- 
omists, inflation  in  the  second  half  of  1974 
will  not  show  much  Improyement  from  the 
first  half.  If  he  is  right,  the  Inflationary 
spiral  for  all  of  1974  is  likely  to  exceed  the  8 
per  cent  rate  set  last  year. 

Unless  business  and  labor  leaders  act 
"responsibly"  in  a  control-free  economy, 
President  Nixon  told  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  "the  demand  for 
controls  will  again  come  up  and  be  reflected 
in  the  Congress." 

The  gross  national  product  in  real  terms 
dropped  nearly  6  per  cent  In  the  first  quar- 
ter, while  Inflation  by  the  broadest  measure 
climbed  more  than  10  per  cent.  Clearly  a 
continuation  of  this  pattern  will  lead  to  a 
recession  that  will  throw  thousands  out  of 


work  and  limit  the  volume  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices business  can  sell,  regardless  of  price. 

We  have  seen  the  distortions  that  stem 
from  controls;  we  have  had  shortages  where 
none  existed  before — shortages  which 
couldn't  be  blamed  on  the  energy  crisis  or  the 
Arab  oil  embargo. 

The  answers  to  inflation  and  shortages 
are  redxiced  government  spending  and  in- 
creased production.  Farm  prices  appear  to  be 
coming  down  as  signs  point  to  record  produc- 
tion of  food  and  feed  grains.  Increased  out- 
put and  productivity  can  have  similar  effects 
thruout  the  economy,  But  this  will  require 
restraint.  Business  must  limit  price  increases 
deliberately,  at  least  until  shortages  are  over- 
come and  competition  restored.  Labor,  where 
there  Is  no  effective  competition,  must  always 
exercise  this  restraint. 

Now  that  we  have  put  our  economy  back 
In  the  hands  of  the  marketplace,  we  should 
do  what  Is  necessary  to  keep  It  there. 


SALUTE  TO  GAYLE  T.  MARTIN 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

or   CALIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14,  1974 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday 
evening.  May  23,  at  Lococo's  Restaurant 
in  Manhattan  Beach,  a  testimonial  din- 
ner will  be  held  for  my  friend,  Gayle 
Martin,  the  city  manager  of  Manhattan 
Beach. 

Gayle  Martin  was  bom  In  Alva,  Okla., 
and  grew  up  in  western  Colorado  where 
he  attended  grade  school  and  high 
school.  He  attended  the  University  of 
Colorado  where  he  received  a  bachelors 
degree  in  civil  engineering  in  1940.  He 
later  attended  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan under  a  Navy  postgraduate  program 
studying  naval  architecture.  He  received 
his  M.S.  degree  in  public  administration 
from  the  University  of  Denver  in  1952. 

Mr.  Martin  started  his  professional 
career  as  an  engineer  with  the  Babcock 
&  Wilcox  Co.,  where  he  worked  until 
entering  the  Navy  in  1942.  He  received 
a  direct  commission  as  an  ensign  and  re- 
ported for  active  duty  in  September  1942. 
He  served  on  active  duty  in  a  number  of 
assignments  until  September  1949,  when 
he  returned  to  inactive  duty  only  to  be 
recalled  to  active  duty  for  the  Korean 
war  to  serve  until  June  1952. 

While  on  active  duty  Mr.  Martin  rose 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  commander. 
After  his  release  to  inactive  duty  he  re- 
mained active  in  the  Naval  Reserve  and 
progressed  rapidly  In  rank  with  his  mili- 
tary career  being  climaxed  by  his  selec- 
tion as  a  rear  admiral  in  February  1968. 
Admiral  Martin  maintained  a  very  active 
status  in  the  Naval  Reserve  until  his  re- 
tirement on  June  30,  1973,  culminated  31 
years  of  duty  with  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Martin's  career  In  city  manage- 
ment started  in  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  where  he 
took  a  1-year  internship  in  city  manage- 
ment in  the  office  of  the  city  manager. 
His  first  appointment  as  a  city  manager 
came  in  November  1952.  in  Deerfield.  111. 
In  1954  he  became  manager  at  May- 
wood,  111.,  and  in  November  1956,  he  was 
appointed  as  city  manager  in  Mairtiattan 
Beach,  Calif.,  where  he  has  served  for  the 
last  17 '/2  years. 
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City  Manager  Martin's  service  in  Man- 
hattan Beach  has  been  marked  by  vast 
improvements  in  the  services  afforded 
the  citizens  and  by  extensive  physical 
Improvements  within  the  city.  Virtually 
all  of  the  city's  public  buildings  have 
been  planned  and  built  under  his  direc- 
tion. These  Include  the  police  and  flre 
buildings,  Joslyn  Community  Center, 
Manhattan  Heights  Community  Center, 
two  libraries,  the  city  yard,  and  the  new 
city  hall  which  is  currently  imder  con- 
st'uction. 

All  of  the  city's  parks  have  been  built 
during  Oayle's  tenure  In  office.  About 
three-fourths  of  the  city's  streets  have 
been  improved  with  paving,  curbs,  gut- 
ters, and  sidewalks  and  a  vast  amount  of 
beautlflcatlon  of  the  street  system  has 
been  accomplished.  Almost  the  entire 
storm  drain  system  of  the  city  has  been 
constructed  in  the  same  span  of  time 
and  the  city's  water  system  has  been  im- 
proved to  a  high  level  of  efficiency. 

The  Manhattan  Beach  pier  and  the 
strand  have  received  much-needed  im- 
provements and  the  beach  bicycle  path 
was  inaugurated  under  Mr.  Martin's 
leadership.  All  of  the  city's  offstreet 
parking  projects  have  been  established 
during  his  tenure.  All  of  these  improve- 
ments to  facilities  and  services  have  been 
attained  in  the  face  of  severe  financial 
limitations.  Yet  most  of  the  improve- 
ments were  made  on  a  "pay-as-you-go" 
basis  with  a  tight  string  drawn  on  the 
city's  tax  rate. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  special  pleasure  that  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  dinner  honoring  Gayle  Mar- 
tin on  May  23  and  note  that  I  will  be 
joining  his  many  friends  on  that  evening 
to  show  something  of  our  profound  ad- 
miration, gratitude,  and  respect. 


DEV  O'NEILL  RECEIVES  ROLLCALL 
MERIT  AWARD 


HON.  KENNETH  J.  GRAY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVE3 

Tttesday,  May  14.  1974 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  ar- 
rived on  the  Washington  scene  almost 
20  years  ago  one  of  the  first  persons  to 
extend  a  hand  of  friendship  and  help 
was  the  outstanding,  congenial  Dev 
O'Neill,  House  photographer.  During  the 
many  years  that  have  come  and  gone  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  Dev  has  never 
changed  his  philosophy  on  life.  The 
handshake,  the  smile,  and  the  offer  to 
be  of  all  possible  assistance  to  everyone 
is  still  there.  I  cannot  recall  any  prc»ni- 
nent  event  taking  place  In  the  Wash- 
ington area  dealing  with  government 
or  politics  that  you  did  not  find  Dev 
O'Neill  getting  the  picture  history  of  the 
event. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  opinion  of  Dev  Is 
shared  by  thousands  of  other  Washlng- 
tonians  and  by  Members  of  Congress 
and  their  staff  as  well  ob  the  news  media. 
Our  mutual  good  friend,  Sid  Yudaln, 
editor  of  the  popular  Roll  Call  newspa- 
per, who  has  served  so  ably  on  Capitol 
Hill,  recently  awarded  Dev  the  Congres- 
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sional  Merit  Award.  In  making  the 
presentation  at  the  annual  congressional 
staff  dinner  dance  at  the  Shoreham 
Hotel,  Editor  Yudaln  said— 

The  Congressional  Merit  Award  was  Insti- 
tuted to  honor  outstanding  Congressional 
personalities  who  not  only  perform  a  valu- 
able service  but  personally  enhance  the  Con- 
gress by  their  presence  In  making  a  more 
interesting,  more  human  place  for  members 
and  staff  and  those  on  the  outside. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  want  to  congratu- 
late both  Roll  Call  and  Editor  Yudaln 
for  giving  Dev  this  achievement  award 
on  reaching  his  25th  year  of  serving  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  feel  Sid  Yu- 
daln could  not  have  made  a  better  selec- 
tion and  we  all  wish  for  Dev  many  more 
healthy,  happy  years  of  public  service. 

The  text  of  the  Congressional  Merit 
Award  follows : 

I  Roll  Call,  the  newspaper  of  Capitol  Hill] 

CONCBESSIONAL  MERIT  AWAKD  TO   DEV  O'NEILL 

Who,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  given 
generously  of  his  unique  ability,  time,  per- 
sonality, and  service  to  the  Members  and 
staff  of  the  Congress,  lightening  the  burdens 
of  legislative  life  and  enriching  the  personal 
lives  of  the  myriad  of  diverse  people  privi- 
leged to  know  him. 

Sidney  Yudain, 
Editor  and  Publisher. 

Presented  May  1,  1974,  at  the  Annual  Ban- 
quet of  the  Congressional  Staff  Club,  Shore- 
ham  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 
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PRESIDENT  CANCEI5  $1  BILLION 
DEBT  OWED  BY  ISRAEL 


HON.  JOHN^R.  RARICK 

OF   LOIriSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RpPRESENTA'nVES 
Tuesday,  Md^  14.  1974 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
questions  most  frequently  asked  by  con- 
cerned Americans  these  days  Is :  What  Is 
the  Kissinger- Nixon  version  of  detente 
costing  us?  Today's  Federal  Register 
spotlighted  some  of  the  financial  costs  of 
detente  to  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 

Citing  85  his  authorities  the  Emer- 
gency Security  Assistance  Act  of  1973  and 
the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Pro- 
grams Appropriations  Act  of  1974.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  "forgave"  Israel  $1  billion 
in  debts  owed  to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  So 
Tel  Aviv  has  been  given  $1  billion  worth 
of  war  materiel  and  defense  services  free 
of  charge  by  the  President. 

Naturally,  the  cost  of  the  jets,  tanks, 
bombs,  and  bullets  transferred  to  Israel 
during  and  after  the  October  Middle  East 
war  must  be  repaid  by  someone.  Thanks 
to  this  new  Presidential  determination, 
that  $1  billion  Indebtedness  falls  squarely 
on  the  pocketbooks  of  the  American 
taxpayers. 

The  Treasury  simply  does  not  have  the 
money  to  pay  the  debt,  which  brings  up 
another  historical  first.  Yesterday,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  asked  Congress  to  extend  the 
temporary  debt  celling  to  an  alltlme 
high— $505  bUllon.  A*  of  March  30.  1974. 
the  U.S.  national  debt  was  a  mere  $474,- 
499,564,962.34,  and  had  accrued  an  in- 
terest cost  of  $21,802,720,000. 

It  is  easy  to  realize  why  the  President 
must  continue  to  come  to  Congress  re- 
questing that  we  escalate  the  national 


debt  by  recordbreaklng  amounts,  when 
we  see  how  freely  the  Secretary  of  State 
hands  out  billions  of  dollars  as  he  pur- 
chases detente  around  the  world. 

For  evei-y  dollar  owed  to  the  Treasury 
by  foreign  governments  and  canceled  by 
a  stroke  of  a  Presidential  pen,  the  U.S. 
taxpayers  must  assume  new  indebted- 
ness. 

The  statistics  may  continue  to  shov/ 
that  we  are  the  most  affluent  Nation  in 
the  worlc^.  but  how  many  other  countries 
are  willlng\to  place  their  grandchildren 
in  debt  to  pay  for  their  generosity? 

I   ask   that  the  related  Presidential 
document  follow: 
[From  the  Federal  Register,  vol.  39,  No.  94, 

May  14, 1974] 

The  President — Memorandum  of  April  23, 

1974 

(Presidential  Determination  No.  74-17) 

emergency  SECtTRITY  ASSISTANCE  FOR  ISRAEL 

Memorandum  for  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense 

The  White  HorrsE. 
Washington,  D.O..  April  23, 1974. 
By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  me  bv 
Public  Law  93-199,  the  Emergency  Security 
Assistance  Act  of  1973  (hereinafter  "the 
Act") ,  and  by  Public  Law  93-240,  the  Foreign 
Assistance  and  Related  Programs  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1974  (hereinafter  "the  Approprla. 
tlon  Act") ,  I  hereby: 

A.  Determine  (1)  that  It  Is  important  to 
our  national  Interest  that  Israel  receive  as- 
sistance under  the  Act  exceeding  tl,500,000.- 
000  and  (2)  that  obligations  in  excess  of 
(1,700,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  by 
the  first  paragraph  In  Title  IV  of  the  Appro- 
priations Act  will  be  In  the  national  interest; 

B.  Release  Israel  from  its  contractual  lia- 
bility to  the  extent  of  $1,(X)0,000,000  to  pay  for 
defense  articles  and  defense  services  pur- 
chased under  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act 
(82  Stat.  1320,  PubUc  Law  90-629).  as 
amended,  during  the  period  beginning  Oc- 
tober 6,  1973.  and  ending  March  31,  1974;  and 

C.  Determine  that  foreign  military  sales 
credits  extended  to  Israel  under  the  Act  shall 
be  m  amounts  not  to  e^aed  $1,200,000,000 
(less  amounts  necessary  fl» payment  by  the 
Uiilted  States  of  Its  share  of  expenses  of 
United  Nations  activities  In  the  Middle  East 
as  authorized  by  law)  repayable  as  to  princi- 
pal over  a  period  of  twenty  years  following  a 
two  year  grace  period  after  Initial  disburse- 
ment and  at  a  rate  of  Interest  of  three  per- 
cent per  annum,  with  all  other  terms  and 
conditions  to  be  In  accordance  with  those  ap- 
plicable to  credits  extended  for  foreign  coun- 
tries under  the  above-cited  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act,  as  amended. 

This  memorandum  shall  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

Richard  Nixon. 


ADJUST  THE  TARGET  PRICES 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

of   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14.  1974 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day, I  have  introduced  legislation  to  ad- 
just the  target  prices  established  under 
the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1973  for  the  1974  through 
1977  crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  and 
cotton  to  include  the  escalator  clause  to 
reflect  changes  In  farm  production  costs. 
The  present  farm  bill  provides  for  pro- 
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duction  cost  adjustments  only  for  the 
1976  and  1977  crop  years  while  my 
amendment  would  make  that  provision 
applicable  for  the  1974  and  1975  crops 
as  well. 

Under  the  provisions  of  my  bill,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  adjust 
the  following  target  prices  to  reflect  any 
changes  in  production  costs:  $2.05  a 
bushel  for  wheat,  $1.38  a  bushel  for  com, 
$1.13  a  bushel  for  barley.  $1.31  a  bushel 
for  grain  sorghum,  and  $0.38  per  pound 
for  cotton.  These  production  costs  would 
include  siKh  items  as  interest,  taxes, 
wages,  fertilizer,  and  fuel  oil. 

The  target  prices  represent  a  "mini- 
mum level"  of  producer  support  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Government 
will  not,  and  I  emphasize  will  not,  pay 
producers  anytliing  as  long  as  the  wheat, 
feed  grains,  and  cotton  prices  remain 
above  the  levels  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

Yesterday  on  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  wheat  closed  at  $3.48  a  bushel, 
com  sold  at  $2.66  per  bushel,  and  on  the 
New  York  cotton  futures  market,  cotton 
closed  at  $0.58  per  pound.  As  we  can  all 
see.  these  prices  are  quite  higher  than 
the  target  prices  set  forth  in  the  1973 
legislation. 

According  to  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  if  more  of  a  product  hits  the 
marketplace  than  is  necessary,  prices 
fall  downward.  I  am  concerned  that  if 
more  agricultural  crops  are  produced 
than  can  be  consumed  by  our  domestic 
and  foreign  markets,  prices  would  fall 
drastically. 

The  reason  I  am  Introducing  this  leg- 
islation is  simply  as  a  precautionary 
measure.  If,  let  us  say,  the  market  falls 
below  the  target  prices  for  wheat,  feed 
grains,  and  cotton,  the  prices  which 
farmers  receive  must  reflect  the  increased 
costs  he  incurred  while  producing  the 
crtH?.  Perhaps  target  prices  will  never 
be  used,  but  if  they  are,  we  must  pro- 
vide a  measure  which  will  not  force  the 
farmers  to  absorb  aU  of  the  1974  and 
1975  increases  in  producing  the  Nation's 
food  and  fiber. 

Recent  years  have  seen  dramatic  in- 
creases In  food  production  costs.  These 
costs  have  more  than  doubled  in  the  last 
20  years  and  we  all  know  that  the  prices 
of  fertilizer  and  fuel  liave  increased  to 
all-time  highs  this  past  fiscal  year.  The 
cost  of  land,  seed,  machinery,  wage 
rates,  taxes,  and  even  interest  on  bor- 
rowed money  are  all  up  significantly. 

I  have  had  the  USDA  estimate  the 
target  prices  for  com,  wheat,  and  cotton 
imder  the  following  conditions.  First,  as- 
suming that  target  prices  for  1974  would 
be  adjusted  to  reflect  changes  in  prices 
paid  by  farmers  for  production  items 
from  July  1973  to  April  1974;  and  second, 
assuming  that  a  normal  increase  in  crop 
yields  between  1973  and  1974  occurs. 
Under  these  conditions  target  prices  for 
1974  would  be  as  follows:  Com — $1.50  per 
bushel,  wheat — $2.26  per  bushel,  and  cot- 
ton— $0.42  per  pound.  Obviously,  if  my 
legislation  is  enacted,  the  USDA  esti- 
mates would  change. 

We  cannot  expect  our  agrlcultiiral  pro- 
ducers, who  are  primarily  responsible 
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for  our  Nation's  first  favorable  balance 
of  trade  in  3  years,  to  run  the  risk  of 
taking  all  the  loss  on  their  operaticms 
should  their  products  fall  below  an  equit- 
able target  price. 

Last  month  we  passed  an  increased 
minimum  wage  bill  and  Congress  con- 
tinues to  legislate  an  escalator — cost-of- 
living — clause  for  a  large  part  of  the 
popul'ition.  Presently,  more  than  50  mil- 
hon  Americans  automatically  receive 
some  protection  from  the  rising  cost  of 
living.  As  the  consumer  price  index  goes 
up,  so  do  social  security  benefits,  food 
stamp  allotments,  and  wages  for  most 
workers  under  union  contract.  Surely 
our  Nation's  1.5  million  farmers  and 
farm  managers  deserve  the  benefit  of 
tliis  escalator  provision. 

A?ain,  I  must  emphasize  th?"!  this  leg- 
islation Ls  merely  a  safeguard  should 
overproduction  aroimd  the  world  cau£3 
agricultural  prices  to  plunge.  I  Intend  to 
make  an  all-out  effort  to  have  this  bill 
enacted  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 


THE  CONTINUED  STRUGGLE  FOR 
PRISON  REFORMS 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14.  1974 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
major  shortcomings  in  our  criminal  jus- 
tice system  is  the  archaic,  unproductive, 
and  repressive  manner  in  which  the  in- 
mates of  our  Nation's  prisons,  jails,  cor- 
rectional faculties,  and  detention  centers 
are  treated.  All  too  often  scant  attention 
is  given  to  the  person  but  simply  to  the 
debased  and  dehumanized  number  in  a 
cell.  Little  consideration  is  devoted  to  the 
way  in  which  the  legal  processes  apply 
to  Individuals  who  are  confined  behind 
bars  and  a  general  attitude  of  "out  of 
sight,  out  of  mind"  seems  to  prevail.  At 
those  times  when  bureaucrats  and  legis- 
lators do  focus  their  attention  on  the 
corrections  system  it  is  frequently  with  a 
wholly  punitive  attitude  with  little  re- 
gard for  taking  constructive  efforts  to 
pr(^}erly  prepare  prisoners  for  their  re- 
turn to  society  or  for  defending  those 
basic  rights  which  prisoners  possess. 

Last  weekend  the  New  York  Times  car- 
ried a  very  timely  and  pertinent  editorial 
on  this  important  issue.  It  comments  on 
two  items  which  offer  great  potential  for 
substantive  corrections  reform  and  pro- 
gressive penology  but  which  either  face 
serious  opposition  or  are  only  partially 
implemented.  I  have  already  discussed 
the  tragic  failure  of  the  State  of  New 
York  to  carry  out.  to  date,  the  innovative 
proposal  to  establish  a  2-year  degree- 
granting  college  for  prisoners,  because  of 
ill-conceived  opposition  by  a  number  of 
New  York  legislators. 

Also,  I  am  disappointed  that  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Prisons  has  failed  to  establish 
an  Independent  and  unbiased  "ombuds- 
man" or  similar  official  to  manage  the 
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new  inmate  grievance  procedure.  Ur.dcr 
the  present  setup  the  Bureau  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  policing  itself.  Such  a 
system  contains  a  number  of  inherent 
defects  and  falls  far  short  of  the  sup- 
posed objective  of  providing  Fedaral 
prisoners  witli  a  system  under  which 
their  grievances  can  be  objectively  and 
independently  adjudicated.  Any  oIBce  or 
individual  responsible  for  carrjing  out 
such  a  program  must  be  free, of  the  cor- 
rectional establishment  in  order  to  guar- 
antee the  necessary  independence  of  op- 
erations and  the  basic  integrity  of  the 
systems  decisions. 

The  issues  raised  in  the  New  York 
Times  editorial  are  to  the  point  and  war- 
rant our  careful  consideration ;  I  insert  It 
herewith  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  and 
commend  it  to  our  colleagues'  attention : 

IMPBOVINC    THE    PRISONS 

Tag  recent  pubUc  decisions  underline  the 
timidity  and  shortsightedness  which  hamp- 
er the  development  of  enlightened  correc- 
tions policies  in  the  United  States.  In  Albany, 
the  Legislature  seems  determined  to  kill  a 
plan  to  establish  a  two-year  degree-granting 
college  for  approximately  300  Inmates  of 
the  state  prison  system.  In  Washington,  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  has  adopted  a 
half-hearted  measure  for  adjudicating  cer- 
tain types  of  inmate  grievancco  within  the 
Federal  prison  system. 

At  a  time  when  even  corrections  officials 
estimate  that  from  60  to  90  per  cent  of  their 
prisoners  should  not  be  incarcerated,  and 
when  the  central  prison  ref CH-m  issue  is  how 
to  establish  effective  non-lnstitutlonal  cor- 
rectional programs  which  draw  on  commun- 
ity strengths,  the  Federal  establishment  is 
dealing  with  half  loaves  and  the  legislators 
in  Albany  are  beating  retreat. 

The  rationcle  for  establishment  of  the 
proposed  Bedford  Hills  program  in  West- 
chester was  put  simply  by  Peter  Preiser,  Cor- 
rectional Services  Commissioner,  and  Dr.  Er- 
nest Broyer.  Chancellor  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity when  they  said,  "We  believe  the  pro- 
posed programs  will  make  It  possible  for  more 
prisoners  to  move  back  into  society  and  lead 
productive  lives."  That  Is  a  reasonable  prop- 
osition In  a  society  obsessed  with  the  fear 
of  crime,  much  of  It  committed  by  malad- 
justed ex-convicts.  The  plan  was  killed,  at 
least  temporarily,  when  the  Legislature 
boiled  down  to  an  unwillingness  to  "coddle" 
prisoners. 

The  new  Federal  grievance  procedure 
strikes — but  feebly — at  the  real  problem  of 
how  to  develop  a  system  under  which  In- 
carcerated human  beings  can  gain  redress 
of  simple  injustices  without  unduly  over- 
burdening the  courts.  Unfortunately,  the 
sine  qua  non  for  establishment  of  a  fair 
grievance  system  is  the  Interposition  of  a 
disinterested  third  party  to  decide  the  com- 
plaints. Bureau  of  Prisons  officials  could  not 
bring  tliemselves  to  implant  this  basic  ele- 
ment of  fairness  In  their  system.  They  made 
the  wardens  and  ultimately  themselves  the 
arbiters  of  the  grievances  of  the  prisoners 
they  keep. 

Each  situation,  in  Its  own  way,  demon- 
strates an  unwillingness  of  society  to  come 
sharply  to  grips  with  the  hardest  questions 
In  penology — provision  of  basic  Justice  for 
prisoners  after  Incarceration  and  the  de- 
velopment of  programs  that  offer  some  real 
hope  of  returning  useful  citizens  from  prison 
to  society. 

At  least  it  can  be  said  that  the  Federal 
effort  is  a  move  In  the  right  direction — on 
which  improvement«  can  be  grafted  In  the 
future.  The  retrogressive  action  of  the  legis- 
lators in  Albany  should  be  reversed. 
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DEMOCRATS  SANDBAG  REFORM 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  14.  1974 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday's  New  York  Times 
correctly  portrayed  the  silent,  secret 
sandbagging  of  the  report  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Committees  as  victory  for 
"self-interest  negativism." 

I  am  deeply  disappointed  by  the  cau- 
cus decision  to  defer  the  work  of  the 
Select  Committee  to  the  task  force  of 
the  caucus  headed  by  the  gentlelady 
from  Washington.  I  do  not  know  if  this 
effectively  stops  all  further  action  but 
it  is  distressing  to  see  the  politic  ization 
of  the  bipartisan  recommendations.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully  consider 
their  responsibility  to  themselves,  this 
House  and  their  constituents  as  July 
approaches. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  13,  19741 
Liberals  Astray 

By  the  time  that  the  LaFollette-Monroney 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  passed  Con- 
gress In  1946,  It  had  been  the  subject  of  in- 
tense public  controversy  and  of  Innumer- 
able articles  and  editorials.  For  more  than 
a  year  now,  a  committee  of  ten  House  mem- 
bers drawn  equally  from  both  parties  has 
been  at  work  on  a  reform  proposal  that — 
so  far  as  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  con- 
cerned— would  be  as  far  reaching  and  as 
desirable  as  the  LaFollette-Monroney  Act. 
But  in  a  Congress  and  a  nation  preoccupied 
with  Watergate,  this  committee  has  done  its 
work  silently  and  unnoticed. 

On  Thursday,  reform  paid  the  price  for 
that  sUence.  By  a  narrow  margin,  the  House 
Democratic  caucus  shelved  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  by  sending  it  to  another  committee 
for  study.  The  barons  of  the  House  led  by 
Representative  Wilbur  Mills  of  Arkansas, 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
•  and  the  pressure  group  lobbyists  know  what 
was  at  stake  even  though  the  public  did  not. 

It  was  not  essential  that  the  plan  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Democratic  caucus.  It  could 
have  gone  directly  to  the  floor  as  a  privileged 
motion.  But  Speaker  Albert  and  Representa- 
tive Richard  Boiling  of  Missouri,  chairman 
^  of  the  committee  that  drafted  the  reorgani- 
zation, believed  that  as  a  practical  matter 
the  reforms  would  not  last  unless  they  had 
the  support  of  a  majority  in  each  party. 

House  Republicans  meeting  in  their  con- 
ference endorsed  the  reforms.  The  Democrats 
did  not.  Significantly,  they  did  the  deed  in 
secret  avoiding  a  rollcall  vote.  There  Is  no 
Justification  for  conducting  public  business 
in  that  devious  fashion. 

Labor  unions  and  liberal  Democrats  who 
on  most  other  days  are  In  the  vanguard  of 
those  calling  for  progressive  change  were  In- 
strumental In  blocking  the  reforms.  Since  the 
APL-CIO  did  not  want  the  Labor  and  Educa- 
tion Committee  split  Into  two  committees  or 
the  Post  Office  Committee  abolished,  it  used 
Its  political  muscle  against  the  plan.  Noted 
liberals  such  as  Representatives  Prank 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  John  Brademas  of 
Indiana,  James  OUara  of  Michigan,  and  Phil- 
lip Burton  of  California  would  have  lost 
cherished  subcommittee  chairmanships  and 
for  that  selfish  reason  opposed  the  plan  It 
was  an  unseemly  performance. 

In  theory,  reform  is  uot  dead.  The  study 
committee  to  which  the  plan  has  been  re- 
ferred could  resubmit  it  with  only  minor 
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changes  at  the  Democratic  caucus  In  July.  In 
coming  weeks,  the  liberals  who  joined  with 
their  party's  old-timers  In  unorthodox  alli- 
ance have  an  opportunity  to  prove  that  they 
can  come  up  with  constructive  alternatives 
rather  than  the  self-interested  negativism 
they  have  evinced  thus  far. 


A  GROWING  PRIVATE  TELEVISION 
INDUSTRY 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  14,  1974 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  private 
television  industiy,  a  relatively  recent 
addition  to  the  telecommunications  field, 
is  growing  far  beyond  original  expecta- 
tions. This  $207  milli<Hi  industry  is  ex- 
pected to  triple  In  size  by  1977. 

Private  programing  is  sold  to  clients 
with  special  Interests  and  concerns.  The 
industry  serves  each  of  their  Interests  by 
professionally  producing  programs  deal- 
ing with  the  specialized  subjects  in  ques- 
tion. 

A  special  study  of  this  industry  was 
conducted  by  D/J  Brush  Associates,  a 
communications  consulting  firm  located 
in  my  district.  D/J  Brush  has  been  ex- 
amining the  private  television  field  for 
some  time,  and  I  would  like,  for  the  in- 
formation of  my  colleagues,  to  Include 
In  the  Recor])  some  reports  of  their  work : 
The  VmEOPLAT  Rxpokt 

BACKGROUND 

The  growth  of  non-broadcast,  non-enter- 
tainment television  has  been  fast,  loose  and 
unpredictable.  For  one  thing — what  do  you 
call  it?  It  always  has  been  easier  to  say  what 
It  isn't  than  what  It  Is,  I.e.,  calling  it  "non-". 
A  fall-out  of  the  commercial  development  of 
television  as  a  wireless  broadcast  medium 
radiating  in  all  directions,  this  other  type  of 
television,  which  we  dubbed  "closed-circuit" 
(CCTV)  was  orlglnaUy  used  to  describe  an 
actual  wire  path  between  TV  camera  and 
monitor/receiver.  Broadcasting  to  the  mU- 
lions — the  center  of  all  attention — was  some- 
thing else. 

With  the  Invention  of  videotape  for  tele- 
vision storage  and  retrieval  in  the  middle 
'508,  first  for  broadcast  and  then  for  closed- 
circuit  in  the  late  '506,  CCTV  became  an  area 
of  Intensive  technical  and  application  de- 
velopment. Today  we  have  a  reported  $48.5 
million  Industry.  Those  In  the  industry  are 
anxious  to  know  its  dimensions  and  charac- 
ter. Responding  to  this  need,  two  corporate 
marketing  and  communications  consultants, 
Douglas  and  Judith  Brush  (D/J  Brush  Asso- 
ciates, Riveredge — One  David  Lane,  Tonkers, 
N.Y.  10701—914/375-0476)  have  Just  com- 
pleted a  six-month  study  called  Private  Tele- 
vision Communications:  A  Report  To  Man- 
agement. Published  by  Knowledge  Industry 
Publications  (Tiffany  Towers,  P.O.  Box  429, 
White  Plains,  N.Y.  10602).  the  study  is  priced 
at  $245.  We  spoke  with  the  Brushes  and 
here  is  a  report  of  some  of  their  approaches, 
findings  and  conclusions. 

STtTDY    APPROACH    AND    SCOPE 

The  key  to  the  Brush  study  and  an  aspect 
on  which  a  good  amount  of  reaction  Is  likely 
to  ttirn  Is  their  concept  of  the  field  of  non- 
broadcast,  non-entertainment  television.  It 
could  be  more  Important  than  their  findings, 
in  that  It  may  lay  the  basis  for  some  concep- 
tual agreement  among  diverse  supplier  and 
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tiser  elements  of  the  Industry.  By  "Private 
Television  Communications"  the  Brushes 
mean  the  use  of  television  to  change  or  af- 
fect action  or  understanding.  Tliey  cast  com- 
munication In  behavioral  terms,  and  implicit 
in  communication  uses  of  television,  as  they 
conceive  it.  is  the  actual  or  potential  re- 
turn path  or  feedback.  This  concept  excludes 
many  other  u.^es  of  the  medium,  e.g..  security, 
surveillance,  monitoring  and  recording  appli- 
cations. The  Brushes  lump  these  applications 
of  video,  which  they  also  describe  as  archival 
and  record-keeping,  along  with  pure  acts  of 
wire  distribution  under  the  heading  of 
"closed-cirult".  By  "private",  the  Brushes 
mean  the  use  of  television  by  profit,  non- 
profit and  In  certain  ways  by  governmental 
organizations — but  not  by  educational  or- 
ganizations— for  relatively  narrow  non-en- 
tertainment purposes  with  specifically  de- 
fined audiences. 

According  to  Douglas  the  study  was  aimed 
at  the  business,  industrial  and  government 
sectors,  but  not  education,  for  two  reasons. 
Suppliers  are  most  interested  in  the  com- 
mercial, industrial,  or  business  markets  be- 
cause this  Is  currently  the  largest  sector  of 
their  business,  generally  around  35%  with  a 
40  "^'f,  annual  growth  rate.  Secondly,  "Busi- 
ness and  Industry  make  entirely  different 
uses  of  television,"  said  Douglas.  "They  use 
it  for  communication  whUe  educational  in- 
stitutions generally  use  it  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  basic  educational  process,  which  you  can 
argue  is  not  communications."  However,  he 
did  not  see  fit  to  Include  educational  pro- 
grams carried  on  in  business  and  govern- 
ment because,  ".  .  .  Instead  of  the  objective 
being  education  per  se  as  It  is  in  schools, 
the  objective  Is  functional,  such  as  increas- 
ing productivity,  maximizing  profits,  and  re- 
ducing costs." 

THE    StrSVEY 

Judith  said  the  initial  decision  was  to  sur- 
vey all  possible  users.  Wishing  to  Include  the 
top  companies,  the  Fortune  list  of  1,000  was 
used  as  a  base.  (These  are  primarily  indus- 
trial companies  doing  over  $67.5-mUUon  in 
volume  annually.)  However,  since  the  out- 
numbered non-industrials  on  the  list  focus 
on  people  skills  and  resources  where,  accord- 
ing to  the  Brushes,  the  need  for  communica- 
tion and  training  Is  greatest,  the  list  was  re- 
stricted to  those  companies  with  1,000  or  more 
employees.  FlnaUy,  the  Brushes  studied  every 
source  of  available,  published  information  to 
identify  specific  organizations  using  tele- 
vision and  the  Individuals  responsible  for 
those  uses. 

Questionnaires  were  mailed  to  2,345  se- 
lected business  and  non-profit  organizations. 
The  mail  survey  was  augmented  by  "dozens 
of  interviews  with  users  and  suppliers  .  .  . 
plus  on-site  visits."  The  conclusions  of  the 
Brush  Report  are  based  on  a  return  of  16.3 ';o 
or  382  questionnaires  which  qualified  the  re- 
spondents as  originating  and /or  distributing 
their  own  television  productions  on  a  regu- 
lar basis. 

ORIGINATING    AND    DISTRIBUTION 

The  382  responding  business  and  non- 
profit organizations  produced  a  total  of  8,000 
originations  in  1973.  Government  agencies 
added  another  5,000,  for  a  total  of  13,000.  On 
an  hourly  basis,  the  382  organizations  pro- 
duced 2,100  hours  and  government  added 
another  1,400  or  more  hours,  for  a  total  of 
3,500  or  more  hours  of  programming.  (On  a 
gross  average  basis  this  Is  roughly  sixteen 
minutes  per  origination — a  statistic  many 
trainers  and  educators  have  been  wondering 
about — Editor.)  These  originations  mainly 
comf^  from  In-house  sources  but  included  are 
custom  productions  by  outside  service  firms 
which  Douglas  says  Is  a  rapidly  growing 
factcff. 

The  Brushes  specifically  asked  about  the 
regular  operation  of  distribution  networks  by 
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conunercUiI  organizations.  On  the  basis  that 
regrular  distribution  to  sU  or  more  geographic 
locations  constitutes  network  distribution, 
the  Brushes  counted  76  among  their  382  re- 
spondents (or  ig.S':^)  as  operating  networks. 

EXPEMOrrTJSKS 

As  a  result  of  tbetr  study,  the  Brushes  cal- 
culate the  total  of  private  television  com- 
"  municatlon  equipment,  program  and  related 
expenditures  made  in  calendar  1973  toaa  $207 
million  for  busiTiess  and  government.  This 
overall  amount  will  reach  $508-ralUion  by 
1976.  they  predict,  and  top  $l-bmion  by  1980. 
Of  the  1973  total,  the  Brushes  found  that 
about  half  went  for  equipment  and  facili- 
ties with  the  other  half  divided  among  pro- 
gramming, distribution,  service,  and 
overhead. 

One  interesting  finding  was  that  almost 
829-mllllon  In  1973  was  billed  by  outside 
proprietary  and  custom  program  producers. 
Dcuglas  points  to  this  segment  of  the  market 
aa  the  fastest  growing  category  and  claims 
that  It,  In  a  sense,  acts  as  a  barometer  of 
Va»  growth  of  private  televtolon  communica- 
tloiis.  When  m&na^ment  begins  to  turn  to 
ttievlslon.  they  are  first  most  likely  to  acquire 
or  commission  outside  pilot  production  be- 
fore  investing  in   hardware,   be  says. 

TBI     1»T3     A    BASS    TKAR 

The  Brashes  observe  that  1973  was  the 
flrrt  complete  year  during  which  users  de- 
veloped operating  experience  with  the  vldeo- 
eaoMtte.  Deliveries  which  started  In  early 
197a  on  a  votume  basis  laid  the  necessary 
fouiKtetkni.  "WKboirt  the  cassette."  said 
Doaglas,  -we  would  still  have  to  put  up  with 
tb«  »ise  of  open-reel — a  production  system — 
for  distrlbotlon.  The  fully  operational  avail- 
aMUty  o*  the  cassette  to  the  private  user 
for  the  first  time  lets  us  regard  production 
as  one  concept  and  distribution  as  another 
and  establishes  private  television  communi- 
cations as  a  medium  in  its  own  right." 

Douglas  sees  the  present  use  of  open-reel 
tape  tar  distribution  as  contracting  severely 
In  the  coming  years.  However,  he  predicts 
tape  (in  cassette  or  cartridge)  wUl  always 
play  an  Important  role  In  private  television 
because  of  the  opportunity  it  gives  to  net- 
work members  to  make  their  own  orlglna- 
ttODS  for  further  outward  distribution  or  as 
a  retvim  reply.  He  said  that  about  5  %  of  pres- 
ent tape  nets  make  in-the-field-recordlngs 
for  further  distribution  to  sub-otDces  or  for 
return  upeti«am  and  predicts  an  increase  in 
such  use. 

While  another  medium  might  be  cheaper 
In  some  respects,  i.e..  Super  8mm  film,  the 
Brushes  found  that  management  preferred 
to  work  with  videotape  In  origination.  "They 
feel  more  comfortable — they  can  tell  right 
after  a  take  If  it  Is  what  they  want — and  re- 
takes Incur  reaUy  little  additional  coet  or 
etlort.  Television  encourages  a  relaxed,  non- 
pressure  coodiUon  under  which  to  work." 
Douglas  did  feel  that  when  the  videodisc  fi- 
nally arrives  and  becomes  operational  that 
many  private  television  users  would  shift 
their  distribution  to  it  because  of  easier 
handling  and  significant  cost  reductions. 

A   CLASSIC   USXB 

Douglas  described  Investors  Diversified 
Services  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  as  an  ex- 
ample embodying  miuiy  of  the  circumstances 
found  to  be  characteristic  of  well  established 
user-producers.  IDS  as  a  multi-faceted  finan- 
cial corporation  has  been  using  television 
since  1969.  The  firm  Is  geographically  scat- 
tered with  200  offices  about  the  country.  Field 
office  salesmen  must  be  thoroughly  familiar 
with  four  basic  financial  product  Unes.  Tele- 
vision at  IDS  Is  part  of  a  larger  AV  training 
activity  located  in  corporate  under  the  mark- 
eting/sales arm  of  top  management  which 
gives  fun  support  to  the  use  of  television, 
t  Douglas  said  it  appeared  characteristic  of 
non-industrials  to  have  television  under 
marketing/sales  while  industrial  companies 
earmarked  television  as  part  of  a  personnel 
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training  function.)  IDS  has  an  annual  sales 
force  turnover  of  about  1 300  out  of  over  5,000 
salesmen,  so  that  the  complete  sales  force 
is  trained  about  every  four  years.  IDS  has 
found  that  the  use  of  television  has  not  only 
kept  their  turnover  below  the  Industry  aver- 
age, but  by  using  television  their  field  train- 
ing force  can  operate  with  fifty  fewer  train- 
ing directors. 

The  IDS  television  operation  has  a  regular- 
ly assigned  staff  of  four.  When  a  production 
requires  more  help,  they  are  obtained  from 
neighboring  dq>artments.  The  company  has 
a  two-story  studio  with  modest  production 
equipment.  Programs  are  mastered  and  dis- 
tributed to  over  200  locations  In  one -half 
inch  tape.  IDS  regional  offices  also  make  tapes 
which  are  routed  to  field  offices.  In  one  aspect 
their  operation  Is  unusual — IDS  leases  its 
equipment.  While  the  company  is  pleased 
with  the  performance  of  the  open-reel  equip- 
ment, it  win  probably  go  cartridge/cassette 
eventually.  Productions  are  uninvolved  and 
quite  often  consist  of  a  straight-forward 
presentation  by  a  lectiurer  using  a  flip-chart. 

tTPCKAOXNC   POXTKD 

The  Brushes  found  that  generally  after  two 
to  three  years  of  operation  an  upgrading 
process  begins  if  the  initial  period  was  at  all 
successful.  Movement  in  mastering  is  gen- 
eraUy  from  one-half  to  one-Inch  videotape 
formats  and  from  black  and  white  to  color. 
Douglas  said  very  few  In  private  television  are 
going  beyond  one-inch;  that  is,  to  two-Inch 
quad,  except  such  large  companies  as  Stand- 
ard Oil  of  Indiana.  Arthur  Anderson,  etc.  The 
press  is  for  higher  quality.  Douglas  quoted 
IBM's  Lynn  Yeazel  as  saying,  "It  is  Important 
for  me  professionally  with  my  company  to 
get  the  best  possible  picture  ...  for  the  dol- 
lars I  have  to  spend." 

Douglas  traced  two  factors  leading  to  a 
switch  to  color  in  private  television.  Car- 
tridge'cassette  systems  have  proven  a  boom 
to  the  use  of  video  with  persons  who  are  only 
casual  users  of  the  equipment.  The  cartridge/ 
cassette  systems  come  at  a  time  when  many 
private  users  had  completed  limited  pUot  dis- 
tribution tests  with  open-reel.  But  in  adopt- 
ing cartridge/  cassette  distribution  they  also 
get  a  color  capability  because  all  cartridge/ 
cassette  vldeoplayers  are  color  capable,  with 
perhaps  only  one  present  exception.  This  fact, 
plus  the  Increasing  availability  of  off-the- 
shelf  color  programming  and  the  realization 
that  color  Is  now  a  de  facto  home  viewing 
standard,  builds  pressure  to  go  color  in  the 
organization  faclUty.  Judith  pointed  out  that 
experienced  video  managers,  such  as  Dick 
Van  Deusen  at  the  Prudential,  have  been 
preparing  for  fuU  upgrading  to  color  over  the 
years  aa  they  have  revised  and  adUed  to  their 
origination  capablUty.  Evidently  quite  a  few 
are  ready  for  the  final  step — acquiring  and 
plugging-ln  color  cameras. 

MEASURABLE  RESXTI.TS 

According  to  the  Brushes,  "The  smart  tele- 
vision manager  la  working  very  hard  to  find 
ways  of  demonstrating  or  measuring  results 
in  ways  his  boss  will  appreciate."  A  typical 
approach  in  television  sales  training  pro- 
grams U  to  identify  an  Increase  In  sales  or 
better  sales  performance.  In  a  skill  training 
program,  managers  look  for  proof  that  some- 
one has  learned  to  do  something,  or  do  It 
clearly  better,  as  a  result  of  television  uatn- 
Ing.  Terming  these  as  an  empirical  measure- 
ment. Douglas  gave  as  further  examples 
measurements  that  prove  that  television  per- 
forms a  training  Job  at  a  lower  cost  or  does 
a  more  effective  Job  at  the  same  cost.  For 
the  latter,  an  example  would  be  the  com- 
municstton  of  information  by  video  among 
different  points  of  the  country  which  would 
have  otherwise  involved  traveling  by  people 
from  various  locations. 

Another,  but  more  difficult,  way  of  demon- 
sUatlng  the  value  of  the  use  of  television 
grows  out  of  its  use  to  affect  attitudes  which 
Judith  said  presents  the  problem  of  measur- 
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Ing  intangibles.  Typical  applications  here 
might  Involve  the  use  of  television  in  em- 
ployee news  and  management  information 
programs.  Generally,  authorization  to  use 
television  in  such  ways  foUows  approval  by 
management,  followed  by  attitude  surveys 
of  the  Intended  audience  to  determine  the 
worth  of  these  Intangible  uses  of  television. 
She  reports  on  the  "lunchroom  network"  of 
Bob  Kermgard  at  American  Motors  in  Ke- 
nosha, Wisconsin,  who  with  portable  half- 
Inch  equipment  provides  extensive  coverage 
of  local  Interest  events  not  provided  by  the 
TV  broadcast  stations  in  Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee. With  three-quarters  Of  the  towns 
workforce  employed  at  the  plaht,  Kermgard 
can  immediately  determine  the  effectiveness 
of  his  employee  Information  programs  by 
where  they  eat  their  lunch — in  the  cafeteria, 
where  the  monitors  are,  or  at  some  other 
place.  The  Brushes  report  that  greater  num- 
bers of  private  television  managers  than  they 
expected  engage  in  some  sort  of  feedback 
measurement. 

HOLE  OF  OUTSIDE  PROPRIETABT  AKD  CUSTOM 
PRODUCEXS 

The  Brushes  see  the  growth  of  private 
television  networks  as  an  opportunity  for 
outside  producers  to  create  custom  or  pro- 
prietary product  for  network  distribution. 
The  great  majority  of  those  responding  to 
the  Brush  survey  are  classed  as  user-pro- 
ducers. Of  those  responding,  96%  produce 
some  or  all  of  their  programming  in-house. 
Of  the  95'',,  64%  do  in-house  exclusively 
or — turned  around — almost  half  use  outside 
services  of  some  sort.  A  wide  variety  of  out- 
side services  are  cited  running  from  complete 
custom  production  to  editing,  duplication  or 
Just  distribution. 

The  Brushes  see  a  growing  acceptance  of 
the  role  of  the  outside  producer.  They  found 
that  a  company  tended  to  be  in-house  pro- 
duction-oriented when  their  uses  of  televi- 
sion were  generally  involved  in  Internal  com- 
munications. But  where  marketing  and  sales 
applications  take  on  a  greater  emphasis,  the 
developing  tendency  is  to  go  outelde  for  pro- 
duction services.  Then,  the  in-house  televi- 
sion operation  tends  to  be  limited  to  In-bouse 
applications  of  employee  communications, 
training,  etc.  According  to  Douglas,  "Where 
the  use  of  television  approaches  a  more  di- 
rect, point-to-point  relationship  with  the 
companies"  bottom-line,  there  is  some  gen- 
eral distrust  of  the  use  of  in-house  resources, 
but  the  tnUy  professional  television  manager 
wlU  be  as  aware  of  his  limitations  and  not 
be  threatened  by  this." 

The  Brushes  predict  that  at  least  300  new 
private  television  users  will  come  into  the 
field  in  two  years.  However,  thte  wiu  generally 
be  a  new  breed,  described  by  Douglas  as  a 
user-distributor.  The  new  user-distributor 
will  take  advantage  of  a  vldeoplay  cassette/ 
cartridge  technology  speciflcally  meant  for 
him.  StM^lng  with  an  analysis  of  the  geo- 
graphic location,  complexion  and  needs  of 
the  audience,  the  new  user-distributor  tele- 
vision manager  will  work  backwards  into  the 
best  way  of  generating  the  required  pro- 
gramming and  wUI  take  a  more  balanced  look 
at  the  "make  or  buy"  decision.  In  short,  the 
emphasis  of  the  "new"  television  manager 
wUl  focus  first  on  the  distribution  element 
and  then  on  the  best  way  to  support  It  with 
programming. 

OPPOaXUNITT  rOR  PBCmirrART  PRODT7CERS 

The  Brushes  found  that  everything  being 
done  In  the  established  private  television 
systems  (about  three  years  and  longer)  Is 
now  going  Into  distribution  development. 
"The  more  the  television  manager  gets  that 
network  built  up.  the  more  progranuning  he 
ia  going  to  need  for  It,  and  the  more  eco- 
nomical it  will  be  for  him  to  acquire  many 
types  of  programming  outside,"  the  Brushes 
concluded. 
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Thk  (207  MnxiON  Private  Television  In- 
DusTST  Revealed  by  New  Communications 

SUHVET 

nonbroadcast   TV   programing   expanding 

RAPIDLT  into  NEW  AREAS 

In  1973,  a  greater  amount  of  television 
programming  was  produced  by  business,  gov- 
ernment and  non-profit  organizations  for 
private  communications  uses  than  was  car- 
ried in  prime  time  by  all  three  major  televi- 
sion networks  combined. 

This  unsuspected  level  of  private  televi- 
sion production  has  generated  a  $207  million 
Industry  which  is  expected  to  almost  triple 
in  size  0%'er  the  next  three  years,  according 
to  a  special  study,  "Private  Television  Com- 
munications: A  Report  to  Management," 
Just  completed  by  D/J  Brush  Associates,  a 
communications  consiUting  firm  in  Tonkers, 
N.Y.  and  released  today  by  Knowledge  In- 
dustry Publications  Inc.,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 

Last  year,  private  organizations  and  the 
Federal  government  produced  more  than 
13,000  television  "shows"  totalling  over  3500 
hours  (broadcast  network  prime  time  comes 
to  3276  hours) .  WhUe  virtually  none  of  these 
programs  has  ever  appeared  on  a  home  tele- 
vision screen — nor  are  they  likely  to^they 
have  generally  received  high  "ratings"  with 
their  Intended  audiences. 

Understandably,  most  of  these  programs 
were  devoted  to  specialized  subjects  in  which 
the  \'iewer  has  more  than  a  casual  interest. 
These  ranged  from  training  on  how  to  ini- 
tiate a  sales  call  to  surprisingly  sophisti- 
cated employee  news  programs  that  some- 
times rivaled  broadcast  television  In  Jour- 
nalistic expertise. 

The  D/J  Brush  Associates  study  is  based 
on  a  survey  of  some  2300  corporations,  non- 
profit organizations  and  government  agen- 
cies, plus  in-depth  Interviews. 

The  results  show  that  there  are  at  least 
300  companies  and  other  private  organiza- 
tions who  originate  and  distribute  their  own 
television  programming  on  a  regular  basis. 
This  number  is  expected  to  double  over  the 
next  two  years. 

A  large  portion  of  the  8000  productions 
originated  by  these  300  "user-producers" 
were  produced  for  distribution  via  company 
videotape  or  closed-circuit  "networks",  the 
study  reports.  There  are  now  approximately 
76  private  videotape  networks  in  existence 
which  carry  company-originated  program- 
ming to  six  or  more  locations  on  a  regular 
basis.  The  significance  of  this  number  of  per- 
manent networks  Is  the  market  potential  it 
represents  for  the  sale  of  proprietary  "off- 
the-shelf"  video  programming  to  supplement 
In-house  produced  material. 

The  study  upsets  the  commonly  held  as- 
sumption that  private  television  Is  merely 
an  audio-visual  device  used  primarily  for 
Job  training.  WhUe  training  in  one  form 
or  another  is  still  a  major  application  of  the 
medium,  the  study's  findings  show  that  new 
applications  In  the  communications,  infor- 
mation and  sales  areas  are  rapidly  outstrip- 
ping instructional  functions.  In  some  cases, 
the  audiences  for  these  newer  types  of  pro- 
gram even  include  local  communities. 

This  trend  in  the  expansion  of  the  medium 
into  non-broadcast,  non-entertainment  areas 
may  mean  that  ultimately  the  individual 
will  encounter  specialized  television  pro- 
gramming directed  to  him  virtually  any- 
where he  goes,  says  Judith  M.  Brush,  co- 
author of  the  study. 

"Right  now.  for  example.  It  Is  possible  for 
a  business  executive  in  the  course  of  one  day 
to  view  in  his  office  an  overseas  economic 
report  taped  the  day  before,  an  update  of  a 
company  field  operation,  a  management  de- 
velopment program  on  the  emerging  role  of 
women  In  business,  and,  in  the  company 
lunchroom,  an  employee  news  program.  After 
lunch  he  may  attend  a  live,  nationwide 
televised  sales  meeting  using  large-screen 
projection  and  later  assist  his  company  pres- 
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Ident  In  making  a  videotaped  report  for 
security  analysts. 

"When  he  goes  to  his  bank  he  may  see  a 
community  news  show  while  waiting  to  trans- 
act his  business  and  if  ^  stops  at  a  local 
department  store,  he  nuif  watch  a  televised 
report  on  men's  fashions.  Before  settling 
down  at  night  at  home  he  may  spend  a  few 
minutes  practicing  speed  reading  via  a 
videotaped  self-improvement  course  or  get 
pointers  on  his  golf  swing  from  a  video 
cassette  made  by  a  famous  professional.  After 
that  he  may  watch  TV  Just  to  relax,"  she 
said. 

An  indication  of  the  "coming  of  age"  of 
the  Industry  is  the  general  industry-wide 
adoption  of  the  term  "private  television"  to 
describe  the  medium  and  to  differentiate  it 
from  "closed-circuit  TV"  or  "CCTV",  the 
study  authors  report.  Closed-circuit  tele- 
vision involves  a  direct  wire  connection  be- 
tween a  camera  and  a  monitor,  which  is 
rarely  the  case  in  either  private  or  broad- 
cast TV.  The  term  is  now  used  solely  in  rela- 
tion to  security  and  surveillance  systems  and 
other  forms  of  monitoring  and  recording 
where  no  communications  objectives  or  pro- 
gram elements  are  Involved,  or  as  merely  one 
form  of  distribution  within  a  private  tele- 
vision system. 

The  study  also  contains  the  *r3t  published 
Information  on  the  Federal  government's  use 
of  private  television  which  last  year  totalled 
approximatelly  (22  million.  It  Includes  a  crit- 
ical analysis  of  an  as  yet  unreleased  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  report  on  the 
government's  overall  use  of  the  audio-visual 
media.  In  addition,  it  both  praises  and 
damns  the  controversial  "Ooldwater  Report" 
released  in  1972  by  Rep.  Barry  Ooldwater, 
(R-Cal.)  which  charged  that  civilian  agen- 
cies and  the  Department  of  Defense  engage 
in  an  unnecessarily  high  level  of  television 
and  motion  picture  production. 

Along  with  providing  detailed  data  on  the 
dollar  volume  of  various  aspects  of  the 
private  television  market.  Including  projec- 
tions through  1976,  the  Brush  study  reports 
on  uses  and  applications  of  the  medium,  cost 
factors,  production  and  distribution  systems, 
and  the  many  programming  and  production 
services  that  are  available  to  video  users. 

"Private  Television  Communications:  A 
Report  to  Management"  Is  priced  at  (395.00 
and  Is  available  from  Knowledge  Industry 
Publications,  Inc.,  Tiffany  Towers,  White 
Plains,  New  York  10602. 


HOUSE    VOICE    VOTE    PASSES    H.R. 
13871 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or    MARTLAin) 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  14.  1974 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
pleased  to  see  the  House  pass  by  a  voice 
vote  H.R.  13871,  the  Federal  Employees' 
Compensation  Act  Amendments. 

Since  the  1966  amendments  to  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Compensation  Act,  a 
number  of  conditions  have  arisen  that 
make  It  necessary  to  update  and  revise 
requirements  regarding  compensation 
benefits  for  Injured  Federal  workers.  I 
feel  this  new  legislation  meets  those 
changing  conditions  and  I  would  recom- 
mend its  passage. 

This  bill  would  grant  Federal  em- 
ployees who  recover  from  disabling  In- 
juries within  1  year  a  guaranteed  right 
to  return  to  their  former  Jobs  or  jobs  of 
equal  rank  and  pay.  I  have  also  Intro- 
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duced  legislation  In  this  session  to  ac- 
complish this  same  objective.  My  bill. 
HJl.  12164,  would  provide  for  reemploy- 
ment of  former  employees  receiving  ci^il 
service  disability  retirement  annuities 
found  to  be  recovered  from  their  dis- 
abilities or  substantially  restored  to  their 
former  earning  capacities. 

Under  the  present  civil  service  disa- 
bility retirement  procedures,  a  person  re- 
tired on  a  disability  annuity  may  periodi- 
cally be  recalled  for  examination  to  de- 
termine his  continued  disability  status. 
In  the  event  this  examination  show^  im- 
provement, or,  the  examination  snould 
show  the  annuitant  capable  of  returning 
to  work,  he  is  given  a  certificate  of  re- 
covery and  advised  that  his  annuity  will 
cease  in  1  year.  During  this  period,  it  is 
up  to  the  annuitant  to  locate  a  position 
at  any  grade  or  OS  rating  available.  In 
times  of  Government  cutbacks,  It  Is  next 
to  impossible  to  find  a  comparable  or 
near  comparable  position  for  which  he  is 
qualified,  especially  If  a  person's  stand- 
ard of  living  and  his  qualification  per- 
tain to  higher  grades.  It  would  seem  just, 
that  a  person  declared  disabled  from  a 
position  due  to  job  pressures,  and  so  forth 
and  later  found  to  be  recovered  sufiB- 
ciently  to  return  to  work,  should  be  of- 
fered the  same  opportanitles  he  had 
prior  to  becoming  disabled. 

Additionally,  this  bill  would  allow  dis- 
abled Federal  employees  to  retain  their 
Government  sponsored  Insurance,  and 
permit  their  time  on  the  disability  rolls 
to  be  credited  as  active  service  time  for 
civil  service  retirement  benefits.  It  would 
further  permit  continuation  of  maxi- 
mum benefits  to  those  workers  who  re- 
cover sufiQciently  to  enter  an  approved 
program  of  vocational  rehabilitation. 

Finally,  as  the  committee  report  states. 
"Progressive  new  developments  like  these 
are  necessity  to  malntsdn  the  act  as  a 
model  workman's  compensation  pro- 
gram." 


MOTHERS   DAY   STORY 


Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  14,  1974 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  although  tlje  date  of  May  12  has 
passed,  I  would  like  in  some  way  to  pay  a 
special  tribute  to  motherhood  and  have 
you  join  me  in  the  proposal  I  am  about  to 
make. 

The  editor  of  Malnllner  magazine, 
which  Is  available  on  all  United  Air  Lines 
planes  during  the  month  of  May,  sought 
what  was  his  Idea  of  an  "upbeat  story" 
and  pointed  it  at  Mothers  Day,  which 
falls  on  May  12. 

It  is  entitled  "No  Man's  Too  Big  To 
Love  His  Mother,"  and  it  is  by  the  reign- 
ing heavyweight  champion  of  the  world, 
George  Foreman.  This  young  man  has 
distinguished  himself  in  every  way  after 
what  was  a  disastrous  course-heading 
when  he  was  an  adolescent  and  then,  as 
a  teenager.  And  in  this  touching  story, 
he  tells  what  his  mother,  Mrs.  Nancy  Ree 
Foreman,  of  Houston,  endured  trying  to 
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get  him  somehow  to  make  something  of 
himself. 

In  George  Foreman,  there  is  something 
for  everj'one.  He  became  a  warning  to 
our  whole  society  showing  what  can  hap- 
pen if  it  does  nothing  about  its  social 
problems.  He  showed  that  at  the  highest 
level  our  Government  can  throw  its  spot- 
light on  and  give  emphsisis  to  kinds  of 
sociological  problem-solving.  He  proved 
that  given  an  opportunity  and  motiva- 
tion, any  individual  is  capable  of  improv- 
ing his  lot.  And  he  showed  that  American 
industry — in  his  case,  Litton  Industries — 
has  both  capabilities  and  compassion  in 
the  so-called  "people  business."  Today,  he 
is  an  inspiration  to  people  all  over  the 
world. 

His  mother  must  be  very  proud  to  read 
sentiments  such  as  he  writes  In  this  ar- 
ticle, and  as  a  mother  I  can  think  of 
nothing  which  would  compensate  her  so 
greatly  as  this  must. 

The  article  follows: 
No  Man  Is  Too  Big   To  Love  His   Moth«i 
(By  George  Foreman) 

That  nlgbt  I  won  the  title  from  Joe  Frazler 
in  Jamaica — January  22,  1973 — you  know 
where  my  mother  was?  She  was  walkin'  the 
streets  there  In  our  old  neighborhood  In 
Houston.  She  couldn't  stand  to  watch  It  on 
TV,  couldn't  bear  Ustenln'  to  a  broadcast  of 
it.  She  hates  any  kind  of  fightin',  and  she 
always  did.  When  I  was  a  kid  and  got  In  those 
street  fights  where  she  was  pacln',  she  had 
to  be  thlnkln'  she  stopped  a  lot  Of  'em  just 
by  showln'  up.  I  would  quit  sometimes  Just 
on  hearin'  she  was  comln',  or  was  out  look- 
in'  for  me.  She  was  desperate  that  night,  be- 
cause Houston,  where  she  was,  and  Jamaica 
were  far  apart.  Even  if  she  had  gone  to 
Jamaica,  she  knew  she  couldn't  stop  this  one. 
So  she  shut  her  eyes  and  her  ears  and  went 
oflf  by  herself  and  she  prayed — not  for  me  to 
win,  because  she  knew  I  usually  did,  but  that 
I  wouldn't  get  hurt. 

My  birthday  is  January  10th.  It's  now  more 
than  25  years  since  I  was  born  to  her,  one  of 
the  seven  children  she  woiild  have.  All  the 
other  six,  workin'  full  time,  would  never 
cause  her  as  much  worry  as  I  have,  or  as 
many  problems  as  I  did,  and  I'm  not  proud 
of  that.  But  bad  as  it  might  look  at  times, 
even  hopeless,  she  never  gave  up  on  me. 

She  was  the  only  strength,  the  only  real 
clinch  I  could  fall  into  and  save  myself  for 
such  a  long  time.  When  you're  young — or 
old — and  there's  only  one  sure  thing  in  your 
life,  something  you  can  rely  on  aU  the  time 
day  and  night,  it  stands  pretty  tall  there  in 
your  mind. 

How  she  ever  held  us  all  together  was  a 
chore  that  would  have  made  a  giant  pale, 
but  she  did  it.  She  worked  like  a  dog  for 
people,  and  since  she  was  a  lady  barber,  she 
stood  on  her  feet  hours  and  hours  which  Is 
hard  enough  aU  by  Itself.  And  with  aU  of  us, 
she  had  seven  different,  constant  distrac- 
tions. I  don't  know  whether  she  ever  nicked 
anybody  while  shavin*  him,  lettln'  her 
thoughts  wander  as  to  what  we  might  be  up 
to,  but  it  wouldn't  surprise  me. 

One  of  the  hardest  chores  she  ever  had  to 
do,  I  think,  was  to  find  some  ways  to  keep 
me  busy  at  something,  particularly  after  I 
couldn't  make  It  with  the  books  and  quit 
school.  She  wanted  to  occupy  me.  and  have 
me  earn  a  little  money.  No  matter  what  it 
was.  she  would  try  to  make  it  somehow  ap- 
pear to  be  a  right  kind  of  a  job.  When  I 
did  work,  and  then  spent  my  money  foolishly 
on  cigarettes  and  wine,  she  didn't  want  me 
to  do  that;  but  it  hurt  her  to  say  yes  to  my 
workin'  hard,  and  ti.en  have  to  say  no  to 
what  seemed  to  me  was  what  spending  money 
was  for. 

I  had  some  awful  Jobs.  Dish  washing  was 
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one  of  them.  To  this  day.  If  I'm  in  a  good 
restaurant,  it  pains  me  to  see  all  those  plates 
the  waiters  put  out  on  tables.  I  remember 
when  Oeorge  Foreman  was  a  teenager,  he 
was  back  in  the  kitchens  of  places  like  that. 
Dishes  might  go  out  to  a  lot  of  tables  and 
customers,  but  they  aU  came  back  to  Oeorge. 
It  wasn't  a  happy  kind  of  a  job,  and  I  out- 
grew It — the  miserable  pay,  too.  I  tried  truck- 
ing companies,  helping  load  and  unload. 
About  15  I  was  then,  holstin'  the  big  stuff, 
boxes  and  crates,  and  these  were  night  jobs 
mostly,  $1.25  an  hour.  When  they  paid  off, 
they  remembered  only  the  (1  and  forgot  the 
quarter.  Sometimes  I'd  go  17  hours  straight 
for  »17. 

When  you've  got  big  muscles,  some  think 
you're  kind  of  a  machine,  never  get  tired, 
never  run  down.  The  one  who  knew  the  other 
side  of  all  this,  and  it  hurt  her  to  see  it  all, 
was  Mrs.  Nancy  Ree  Foreman,  my  mother. 
She  so  wanted  something,  anything  to  turn 
my  way. 

We  used  to  have  some  of  our  best  talks  in 
the  kitchen  there  at  home,  just  the  two  of 
us.  Often  it  was  after  I  had  done  something 
bad,  really  wrong,  and  the  police  had  been 
to  talk  to  her  about  me,  maybe.  I  would  be 
feeling  so  ashamed  that  I'd  brought  one 
more  heartache  to  her  door.  She  never  re- 
buked me,  though.  That  would  jolt  me  even 
more,  and  I'd  want  so  much  to  give  her  some 
hope  to  hang  onto,  and  not  be  just  a  total 
loss.  We  would  talk  about  what  we  could  do 
if  we  just  had  some  money,  not  big  money, 
maybe  »50,  or  up  to  $500.  It  was  the  sound 
of  it,  hearin'  it  out  loud  was  better  than 
admittln'  that  we  had  nothin',  and  probably 
would  have  the  same  nothin'  the  next  day 
or  next  week.  She  always  said,  no  matter 
what  figure  we  were  usln',  that  perhaps  it 
would  come  if  we  foiuid  a  way  to  make  it. 
She  could  be  worn  out.  In  despair  Inside,  but 
when  she  said  that  "perhaps,"  it  always 
reassured  me. 

My  sister  had  gone  into  something  called 
the  Job  Corps.  Id  heard  football  players  like 
Johnny  Unltas  and  Jim  Brown  talk  It  up, 
saying  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  someone 
such  as  myself.  But  with  my  sister  in  It,  I 
was  up  against  its  only-one-to-a-famlly  rule. 
When  she  finished,  my  mother  said  it  was 
time  for  me  to  try  it.  The  big  athletes,  my 
Idols,  they  were  for  It.  She  signed  the 
papers.  OKlng  my  going  in,  and  off  I  went. 

For  awhUe  I  was  in  Oregon,  then  went  on 
to  the  big  Job  Corps  Ceoter  near  Pleasanton/ 
California.  That  was  where  life  began  to  turn 
another  way  for  me.  In  a  way,  it  was  a  long 
shadow  of  my  mother.  She  was  always  say- 
ing there  would  be  a  way,  there  had  to  be. 
that  something  would  happen.  At  Pleas- 
anton,  people  were  always  showing  me  how 
to  do  new  things,  nothing  like  I'd  thought 
of  or  done  before,  findin'  new  ways  to  keep 
me  interested,  busy.  One  of  these  was  boxing, 
after  hours,  In  the  recreation  hall,  and  It  got 
me  on  the  1968  Olympic  team.  My  mother 
didn't  like  that  part  at  all.  She  had  been  in 
position  to  referee  most  of  my  fights  up  to 
then,  busting  them  up  right  there  in  the 
Houston  streets.  Now  that  I  was  far  away, 
the  last  Idea  In  her  mind  about  Job  Corps 
was  that  It  might  encourage  me  to  do  more 
fightin,"  rather  than  less  of  it. 

When  in  those  Olympics'  bouts,  I  called  her 
after  every  fight,  and  when  I  won  the  Gold 
Medal.  I  was  beatln'  everybody,  but  her  first 
question  was  always  whether  I'd  been  hurt, 
her  little  boy,  all  218  pounds  of  him. 

When  I  turned  professional  and  began  to 
work  towards  the  championship.  I  set  up  a 
personal  corporation.  It  had  to  have  officers 
to  be  legal  and  proper.  There  was  never  any 
doubt  in  mind  as  to  who  one  of  those  officers 
would  be.  and  her  name  is  right  there  on  the 
papers — Mrs.  Nancy  Ree  Foreman,  a  retired 
lady  barber.  She  has  had  more  to  do  with  my 
being  here,  what  I  am  today  than  any  other 
human  being.  Nobody  is  self-made.  I  know 
that.  And  no  man  is  ever  too  big  to  love  his 
mother,   to   be   grateful   that   he   has   one. 
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Mothers  are  In  your  comer,  when  no  one  else 
Is,  and  afterward,  when  everybody  else  says 
he  Is.  I  know  this  for  a  fact.  Mine  was  way 
back  when,  and  is  now,  and  will  always 
be. 


TRENTON  EDITOR  WINS  PULITZER 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14.  1974 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  pleasure  and  pride 
that  I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  Pulitzer  Prize  awarded  for 
distinguished  editorial  writing  to  Mr.  F. 
Oilman  Spencer,  editor  of  the  Trenton- 
ian,  a  daily  newspaper  published  in  my 
home  city  of  Trenton.  The  award  to  Mr. 
Spencer  was  in  recognition  of  his  series 
of  editorials  calling  attention  to  official 
WTongdoing  at  the  highest  levels  of  New 
Jersey's  government.  The  test  of  excel- 
lence which  determines  award  of  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  editorial  writing  re- 
quires "clearness  of  style,  soimd  reason- 
ing and  power  to  influence  public  opin- 
ion in  what  the  writer  conceives  to  be 
the  right  direction."  Those  who  read  the 
Trentonian  on  a  regular  basis  know  that 
the  editorials  written  by  Mr.  Spencer 
clearly  and  supremely  met  that  test.  The 
award  to  Mr.  Spencer  brings  great  honor 
to  the  Trentonian  and  to  the  city  we 
both  cherish. 

The  articles  follow: 

(Prom  the  Trentonian,  May  7,  1974] 

Trenton   Editok   Wins   Pulitzer 

(By  Jodlne  May  berry) 

Trentonian  Editor  F.  Oilman  Spencer  has 
been  awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize — the  nation's 
highest  journalism  award — for  "distinguished 
editorial  writing." 

The  award  announced  yesterday  in  New 
York,  was  given  to  Spencer  for  10  editorials 
he  wrote  In  1973  focusing  public  attention  on 
scandals  in  New  Jersey  state  government. 

Spencer.  48,  of  Princeton  Township,  origi- 
nally was  nominated  for  the  Pulitzer  by 
former  U.S.  Atty.  Herbert  J.  Stern  who  felt 
he  had  to  withdraw  as  nominator  when  he 
was  elevated  to  a  federal  district  judgeship 
earlier  this  year.  His  successor,  U.S.  Atty. 
Jonathan  L.  Goldstein,  o£Bclally  made  the 
nomination. 

The  award  marked  the  first  time  since  Col- 
umbia University  began  to  award  Pulitzer 
Prizes  in  1917  that  a  Trenton  newspaper  has 
won  it  and  only  the  third  time  that  a  New 
Jersey  newspaperman  received  the  coveted 
award. 

Spencer,  talking  to  Judge  Stern  over  a  tele- 
phone in  the  newsroom  when  the  announce- 
ment came  over  the  United  Press  Interna- 
tional wire,  threw  the  telephone  in  the  air 
and  leapt  into  the  air  himself  as  staffers 
shouted,  "You've  got  it,  you've  got  It!" 

Mrs.  Isabel  Spencer,  a  Trentonian  staff 
writer,  watched  her  husband's  first  initial 
come  over  the  wire,  calmly  observed,  "There 
it  is,"  and  became  speechless. 

Spencers  nomination  had  been  such  a 
well-kept  secret  from  most  of  the  staff  that 
only  a  handful  of  people  "in  the  know" 
gathered  around  the  wire  machines  when  the 
Pulitzer  story  started  to  come  over. 

One  reporter,  who  inquired  what  the  fuss 
was  about,  was  told  that  the  group  was  wait- 
ing for  the  Pulitzer  announcements. 

"Oh, "  he  sniffed  and  walked  away  uninter- 
ested and  apparently  convinced  the  article 
couldn't  have  anything  to  do  with  The  Tren- 
tonian. 
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But  when  the  shouts  went  up,  newsroom 
staffers  ran  over  to  the  wire  machine  in  dis- 
belief then  gathered  around  Spencer  in  a 
tumult  of  congratulations. 

Judge  Stern,  who  gained  a  national  repu- 
tation for  prosecuting  political  corruption  in 
New  Jersey,  Issued  a  statement  saying,  "The 
work  of  the  United  States  Attorney's  Office 
and  Its  efforts  towards  the  investigation  and 
prosecution  of  highly  placed  public  officials 
could  not  have  gone  forward  without  the 
support  of  the  press  of  New  Jersey. 

"Gil  Spencer  stood  in  the  forefront  of 
those  efforts  and  when,  from  time  to  time, 
the  (U.S.  attorney's)  office  fell  under  attack 
from  highly  placed  public  officials  who  ob- 
jected to  our  efforts  to  clean  up  the  political 
environment  of  New  Jersey,  it  was  men  like 
Gil  Spencer  who  by  their  editorial  support 
made  it  possible  to  carry  on." 

Spencer  said,  "This  prize  belongs  to  the 
staff  of  this  newspaper  every  bit  as  much  as 
it  belongs  to  me  if  not  more.  This  staff,  par- 
ticularly Dave  Neese  (staff  writer  who  covers 
state  politics),  provided  me  with  the  Infor- 
mation upon  which  those  editorials  were 
based. 

"Also,  without  a  brave  publisher  (Edward 
L.  Hoffman)  few  of  those  editorials  would 
have  seen  print.  I'm  delighted  for  myself, 
for  the  paper  and  its  editors  and  staff.  I  was 
encouraged  by  both  Emll  Slaboda  (manag- 
ing editor)  and  Donald  Murdaugh  (city  edi- 
tor)," he  said. 

Hoffman  said  the  award  "is  really  a  tre- 
mendous personal  achievement  for  Gil  Spen- 
cer, and  it  Ls  really  a  proud  day  for  The 
Trentonian. 

"Integrity  In  government  at  all  levels  is  so 
essential  today  that  a  newspaper's  role  can 
best  be  fulfilled  by  expo&lng  corruption  wher- 
ever it  exists. 

"A  newspaper  can  best  serve  the  publlo 
by  attempting,  in  all  phases  of  Its  editorial 
operation,  to  be  alert  in  reporting  areas 
where  officials  misuse  the  trust  placed  in 
them." 

Following  a  brief  champagne  party  at  the 
paper,  Spencer  received  congratulations  from 
public  officials  and  colleagues  in  journalism, 
including  Gov.  Brendan  T.  Byrne  who  issued 
a  statement  saying,  "My  congratxUations  to 
Gil  Spencer  for  winning  one  of  journalism's 
highest  honors.  This  recognition  of  his  color- 
ful and  thought-provoking  editorials  is  well 
deserved." 

David  E.  West,  executive  editor  of  the 
Trenton  Evening  Times,  telephones  his  per- 
sonal congratulations  to  Spencer.  He  then 
said,  "The  award  certainly  speaks  for  Itself. 
This  Is  an  honor  of  which  few  newsmen  in 
New  Jersey  can  bostst." 

Donald  E.  Llppincott.  managing  editor,  and 
George  E.  Amlck  Jr..  associate  of  The  Eve- 
ning Times  also  telephoned  their  congratu- 
lations. 

Trenton  Mayor  Arthur  J.  Holland  at  first 
didn't  believe  the  news.  "Are  you  kidding?" 
he  asked.  "Are  you  serious?" 

"(Spencer  getting  the  Pulitzer)  is  as  likely 
as  a  streaker  wearing  a  fur  coat.  That's  some- 
thing he  might  say.  Isn't  it,"  Holland  joked 
referring  to  Spencer's  unusual  writing  style. 

The  mayor,  who  enjoys  occasional  verbal 
sparring  matches  with  Spencer,  has  been 
known  to  greet  Trentonian  reporters  with, 
"How's  yotir  editor  today?  Still  bouncing  off 
the  planets?" 

Yesterday,  he  said,  "It  Just  proves  that 
anything  can  happen.  I'm  very  pleased  for 
the  newspaper  and  the  city." 

Goldstein,  In  a  Jan.  25  letter  to  the  Pulit- 
zer Prize  Committee,  noted  that  although 
Stern  had  started  the  process  of  nominating 
Spencer,  he  felt  that  his  elevation  to  a  fed- 
eral district  Judgeship  made  it  necessary  to 
withdraw. 

"Although  Judge  Stern  believes  that  there 
would  be  nothing  improper  for  a  member  of 
the  court  to  nominate  Mr.  Spencer  for  this 
award.  Judge  Stern  has  decided  that  he 
should,  in  order  to  avoid  even  the  appear- 
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ance  of  any  impropriety,  refrain  from  doing 
any  act  which  might  bring  criticism  to  the 
federal  court. 

"In  view  of  the  outstanding  editorials  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Spencer  during  the  past  year,  I 
feel  it  Incumbent  upon  me  to  continue  my 
predecessor's  effort  and,  therefore,  I  submit 
to  you  Mr.  Spencer's  name  .  .  ." 

Goldstein  went  on  to  say  that,  "All  too 
often,  we  In  government  complain  about  the 
press.  I  believe  that  we  In  government  also 
have  an  obligation  to  praise  the  press  and 
give  recognition  to  a  member  of  the  journal- 
ism profession  who  has  not  only  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  courageous  and  well- 
written  editorials,  but  who  has  also  served 
the  public  interest  well." 

Among  the  10  editorials  submitted  to  the 
Pulitzer  committee  were  ones  commenting 
on  the  appointment  of  former  Democratic 
Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes  as  chief  justice  of 
the  N.J.  Supreme  Court,  the  Investigation 
conducted  hj^^the  State  Investigations  Com- 
mission of  cover-up  charges  against  former 
State  Atty.  s«n.  George  F.  Kugler,  Jr.,  the 
state's  mlsmanjtgement  of  U.S.  Government 
surplus  property  and  the  Involvement  of  a 
former  state  senator  in  a  Nixon  campaign 
contribution  scandal. 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  for  editorial  writing 
cites  as  Its  test  of  excellence  "clearness  of 
style,  sound  reasoning  and  power  to  infiu- 
ence  public  opinion  in  what  the  writer  con- 
ceives to  be  the  right  direction." 

The  prize  carries  with  it  a  $1,000  monetary 
award. 

The  only  two  other  New  Jersey  newsmen  to 
receive  the  Pulitzer  Prize  as  far  as  could  be 
determined,  were  Lute  Pease  of  the  now  de- 
funct Newark  Evening  News  for  cartooning 
In  1949  and  WUllam  A.  Caldwell  of  the  Rec- 
ord, Hackensack,  for  commentary  in  1971. 

Spencer  began  his  journalistic  career  as  a 
copy  boy  at  the  PhUadelphla  Inquirer  In 
1947.  He  went  to  Chester  Times,  now  The  Del- 
aware Dally  Times,  as  an  apprentice  photog- 
rapher, then  to  the  Mt.  Holly  Herald,  now 
the  Burlington  County  Herald,  a  weekly,  as 
sports  editor  and  photographer. 

Spencer  returned  to  the  Chester  paper  as 
a  political  and  general  assignment  reporter 
in  1952.  In  1959  he  became  editor  of  the  Main 
Line  Times  and  left  that  post  t3  become  an 
assistant  city  editor  of  The  PhUadelphla 
Bulletin. 

In  1964,  Spencer  became  editorial  director 
of  WCAU-TV  where  he  presented  editorials 
on  the  air.  He  came  to  The  Trentonian  as 
editor  in  1967. 

Spencer  is  the  father  of  five  children. 

Excerpts    From    Pulitzer    Prize    Editorials 

Ten  Trentonian  editorials,  written  by  Edi- 
tor P.  Gllman  Spencer,  were  considered  by  the 
Pulitzer  Price  committee  In  making  Its  award. 
All  of  those  submitted  were  concerned  with 
governmentar  and  political  scandals  In  the 
State  of  New  Jersey. 

Included  In  the  lO-edltorlal  sample  re- 
quired by  the  committee  were  editorials  on: 

The  State  Investigations  Commission's  In- 
vestigation of  charges  that  the  state  attorney 
general  had  turned  his  back  on  Information 
that  later,  in  the  hands  of  a  federal  prosecu- 
tor, led  to  the  conviction  of  the  state's  sec- 
retary of  state. 

Former  Gov.  William  T.  Cahlll's  failure  to 
get  a  "sabertoothed  attorney  general"  to  In- 
vestigate corruption  charges. 

Former  State  Sen.  Harry  Sears'  briefcase  of 
cash  for  the  Nixon  re-election  fund. 

The  state's  mis-management  of  U.S.  gov- 
ernment surplus  property. 

The  app>olntment  of  former  Gov.  Richard 
J.  Hughes  as  chief  justice  of  the  N.J.  Supreme 
Court. 

Excerpts  from  nine  of  10  editorials  sub- 
mitted for  consideration  by  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  committees  : 

the  sic  report:   another  look 

"The  State  Investigations  Commission 
prostituted  Itself,  vilely  and  nauseously,  by 
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affixing  its  name  to  a  one-sided,  occasionally 
malicious,  politically  oriented,  pseudo  report 
that  discounted  the  testimony  of  a  former 
attorney  general  of  New  Jersey,  who  supplied 
the  Information  that  led  to  Mr.  Sherwln's 
conviction.  ,  . 

"We  can  only  hope  that  SIC  will  remain 
In  the  spotlight  long  enough  for  someone 
In  authority  to  ask  it  some  of  the  many 
questions  Us  strange  probe  so  conspicuously 
failed  to  answer. 

"And  then  we  can  hope  that  It  will  be 
formally  disbanded  and  relegated  to  a  placo 
of  shame,  a  place  far,  far  away  from  New 
Jersey." 

the  only  solution 

"This  cover-up  business  involving  Attor- 
ney General  George  Kugler,  convicted  Sec- 
retary of  State  Paul  Sherwin.  the  State  In- 
vestigations Commission  et  al  has  gotten 
completely  out  of  hand.  And  If  it  is  per- 
mitted to  continue  out  of  control.  New  Jersey 
w^lll  witness  a  monstrous  political  tragedy." 

THE    KUCLEB    CONTROVERST 

"Yesterday,  we  facetiously  suggested  that 
the  thoroughly  discredited  State  Investiga- 
tions Commission  be  called  in  to  probe  the 
latest  charges  against  Mr.  Kugler.  But  there 
is  no  room  for  facetlousness  today.  The  At- 
torney General  of  New  Jersey,  the  top  law  en- 
forcement official  In  state  government,  stands 
accused  of  conduct,  which,  if  true,  renders 
him  totP.Uy  Incapable  of  doing  the  Job  he  has 
SAorn  to  do.  There  must  be  some  agency 
somewhere  capable  of  resolving  what  might 
be  called  the  second  Kugler  controversy. 

"Until  It  is  resolved,  no  sane  resident  in 
this  state  can  have  an  Instant's  worth  of 
confidence  In  either  Mr.  Kugler  or  his  mighty 
office." 

THE   SURPLUS   SCANOAL 

"Since  no  charges  have  been  brought 
against  anyone,  it  cannot  be  assumed  that 
anyone  is  guilty  of  criminal  conduct  in  this 
mess.  What  can  be  assumed,  however,  what 
can  be  taken  as  an  absolute  article  of  faith 
Is  that  the  U.S.  surplus  property  program  in 
New  Jersey  could  have  been  more  com- 
pletely conducted  by  a  wayward  garter 
snake  than  It  was  by  the  SUte  of  New  Jer- 
sey." 

MR.  BYRNE'S  TURN 

"The  old  political  standards  are  far  from 
dead  in  this  state.  But  an  astonishing  num- 
ber of  federal  Indictments  have  bloodied 
them.  Mr.  Byrne  knows  all  about  those  in- 
dictments. He  ought  to.  They  helped  elect 
him.  The  question  Is  did  they  teach  him  any- 
thing he  and  this  state  will  profit  from." 

THE    HUGHES    NOMINATION 

"For  eight  years.  Governor  Hughes  pre- 
sided over  one  of  the  most  unspeakably  cor- 
rupt states  In  the  memory  of  man.  The  cor- 
ruption was,  by  and  large,  a  joint  product  cf 
the  mob  and  some  extraordinarily  innova- 
tive and  cooperative  politicians.  God  knovs, 
what  they  were  doing  was  nothing  new  to 
New  Jersey  or  to  Mr.  Hughes'  predecessors  in 
office,  nor  was  there  any  assurance  that  state 
prosecutors  could  catcii  them  at  all.  But  as 
the  immensity  of  the  cancer  slowly  became 
evident,  so  did  Mr.  Hughes'  reluctance  to 
apply  the  knife.  Pestering  Infections  in  Ne\\-- 
ark,  Jersey  City  and  elsewhere  v>ere  lanced 
by  federal,  not  state,  authorities. 

"In  another  time.  Mr.  Hughes'  reluctance 
would  have  been  attributed  to  adherence  to 
the  then-prevailing  standard  and  written 
off.  But  it  was  that  standard  that  damn  near 
drowned  this  state,  that  lured  the  Cahlll  Ad- 
ministration into  temptation  and  cover-up. 
and  that  plunged  the  country  into  the  muck 
of  Watergate." 

MR.     CAHnX'S     COLLEAGUES 

"This  particular  editorial  Isn't  directed  at 
Mr.  Average  or  even  at  Mr.  Slightly  Above 
Average.  This  editorial  is  for  one  man  and 
one  man  alone — a  man  who  will  Intimately 
appreciate  the  significance  of  the  names  and 
the  allegations.  His  name  is  Cahlll.  His  cur- 
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rent  objective  Is  to  get  himself  reelected.  His 
problem  is  that  a  bunch  of  bis  good  friends 
and  close  political  associates  keep  popping 
up  in  the  damndest  places  .  .  .  like  on  the 
Iront  pages  of  newspapers  and  smack  in  the 
middle  of  criminal  Invest Igatlons." 

CNANSWXllED    QUESTIONS 

"Earlier  this  week,  Mr.  Hughes  said  it 
would  be  grossly  improper  for  him  to  com- 
ment on  the  extortion  convictions  of  his 
former  Secretary  of  State  Robert  Burkhardt 
and  his  former  State  Treasurer  Robert  Ker- 
vick.  He  said  it  was  Improper  because  both 
cases  are  still  pending  in  the  courts.  He 
termed  a  TrentonlEm  reporter's  request  for 
such  a  comment  'outrageous'  and  he  accused 
the  newspaper  of  conducting  a  'vendetta' 
against  him. 

"We  believe  that  no  request  for  a  former 
governor's  comment  on  the  criminal  be- 
havior of  convicted  cabinet  officers  can  be 
fairly  termed  outrageous. 

"We  also  believe  that  Mr.  Hughes'  views 
on  offical  corruption,  both  as  it  specifically 
affected  this  state  during  his  two  terms  and 
as  it  has  generally  affected  this  state  and 
the  nation,  are  indisputably  germane  to  any 
comprehensive  examination  of  his  qualifica- 
tions for  Chief  Justice." 

THE  SEARS  TESTIMONY 

"Because  the  Vesco-Sears-Nlxon-Cam- 
paign-Contrlbutlon  case  is  so  disgustingly 
fascinating,  so  revoltlngly  obscene,  so  basi- 
cally indicative  of  the  fraud,  hypocrisy  and 
corruption  around  us  that  even  the  most 
pious,  biased,  know-nothing  Republican 
vegetable  this  side  of  Saturn  should  find  it 
worthy  of  his  attention  .  .  .  sooner  or  later. 

"The  mere  thought  of  someone  of  Mr. 
Sear's  reputation  involved  in  such  a  situa- 
tion is  alone  enough  to  make  men  pray." 


WHY    ARE     WORKING     WOMEN 
MISSING  FROM   KIDS'   BOOKS? 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14.  1974 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  increasing  awareness  of  late  that 
children's  books — especially  textbooks — 
do  not  portray  the  world  as  it  really  is. 
Take  the  picture  of  women,  for  example. 
Not  only  are  fewer  women  shown  than 
men,  but  they  are  shown  in  limited  roles : 
girls  are  shown  admiring  what  the  boys 
do;  women  are  shown  cooking  or  clean- 
ing up.  This  vision  of  society  persists  at 
a  time  when  half  or  all  women  18  to  64 
are  employed  outside  the  home. 

Among  those  concerned  about  this  lop- 
sided portrayal  of  women  are  working 
women  themselves,  as  the  following  arti- 
cle from  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Worker's  January  Advance  shows  so 
well: 

[From  the  Advance,  January  1974) 

Why   Axz   Working   Women   Missing   From 

Kids'   Books? 

(By  Anne  S.  Rivera) 

There  are  almost  13  million  mothers  among 
the  33  million  women  In  the  nation's  labor 
force. 

And  the  books  available  to  their  children, 
whether  toddlers  or  high  school  students,  are 
usually  books  that  undermine  mother's  Im- 
portance as  a  wage  earner,  echoing  the  old 
saying,  "Woman's  place  is  in  the  home."  The 
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absence  of  strong,  self-reliant  women  In  chil- 
dren's books  parallels  the  absence  of  sound 
labor  history  In  school  texts,  a  problem 
examined  in  a  previous  Advance  article. 

The  fact  that  half  of  all  women  18  to  64 
years  of  age  are  employed  is  never  reflected 
in  children's  books.  Caroline  Bird  in  her 
study,  "Born  Female,"  notes  of  books  for 
pre-schoolers:  "The  books  do  not  show  girl 
scientists.  They  don't  show  sisters  leading 
brothers.  They  don't  show  girls  making  dis- 
coveries, creating  Inventions,  making  impor- 
tant decisions  that  others  of  both  sexes  fol- 
low." 

A  brief  look  at  the  drawings  In  a  typical 
primary  reader  illustrates  the  ongoing  prob- 
lem as  children  enter  school.  Pour  small  pic- 
tures enliven  the  cover:  two  represent  ani- 
mals; one  portrays  a  simpering  woman  ar- 
ranging flowers  on  her  hat;  the  fourth  shows 
a  young  boy  piloting  a  rocket. 

Inside  the  reader,  women  fare  no  better 
than  on  the  cover.  The  first  section,  entitled 
"After  Dark,"  includes  five  stories  where  the 
main  character  is  male.  The  one  active  fe- 
male character  is  an  unimaginative  mother 
who  won't  allow  her  son  to  sleep  outdoors 
with  his  friend  Stan. 

Twenty  illustrations  in  the  section  depict 
male  characters;  female  characters  appear  in 
only  five.  Besides  the  scolding  mother,  there 
Is  one  other  female,  a  girl  playmate  of  St«n's 
who  seconds  his  pronouncements  about  the 
stars  as  the  two  children  study  the  darken- 
ing twilight  sky. 

Junior  high  and  high  school  students  also 
read  Inaccurate  descriptions  of  reality.  No 
school  history  texts  inform  the  union  mem- 
ber's children  that  some  of  the  earliest  pi- 
oneers of  the  lat>or  movement  were  women 
and  thin  women  continue  today  to  press  for 
careers  equal  in  salary,  interest  and  respon- 
sibility to  the  careers  of  men. 

Besides  neglecting  to  mention  female  par- 
ticipation In  historical  events,  texts  use  lan- 
guage that  tends  to  be  prejudicial  towards 
women.  For  example:  "Brave  men  won  the 
West,"  "The  average  American  is  proud  of 
his  heritage."  Women  won  the  West  too. 
Women  are  also  average  Americans. 

Language  that  uses  the  masculine  noun  or 
pronoun  for  both  male  and  female  is  beyond 
the  understanding  of  most  students  to  fully 
grasp.  The  definite  suggestion  that  man  is 
brave,  proud,  strong,  while  woman  has  no 
share  In  bravery,  pride  or  strength.  Is  ines- 
capable. 

"In  the  real  world,  there  are  100  women 
for  every  95  men.  Yet  In  the  books  read  by 
schoolchildren,  there  are  over  seven  times 
as  many  men  as  women  and  over  twice  as 
many  boys  as  girls."  So  states  Alma  Graham, 
who  examined  1,000  school  texts  on  all  sub- 
jects, in  her  capacity  as  editor  of  the  "Amer- 
ican Heritage  Dictionary"  for  children. 

From  the  content  of  the  books  our  society 
designs  for  Its  children,  we  might  conclude 
that  America  does  not  expect^-or  perhaps 
even  want — woman  to  be  creative,  enterpris- 
ing Individuals.  And  children,  experts  agree, 
tend  to  live  up  to  society's  expectations  of 
them. 

That  children  do  indeed  fulfill  society's 
expectations  was  recently  documented  by  a 
conference  at  Harvard  University.  The  par- 
ticipants noted:  "Boys  everywhere  are  more 
interested  in  science  and  do  better  on  tests 
(than  girls) ."  The  gap  in  performance  widens 
as  students  grow  older.  Test  differences,  the 
scholars  concluded,  are  attributable  to  a  very 
simple  cause:  sexist  bias. 

No  one  can  gauge  to  what  extent  sexist 
bias  may  deprive  the  world  of  Important  sci- 
entific discoveries  by  females.  EUnotlonal  con- 
flict in  a  woman  forced  by  economic  neces- 
sity to  become  a  wage  earner,  but  nurtured 
on  the  bias  that  she  is  "supposed"  to  stay 
home  and  care  for  her  family,  cannot  be 
measured.  The  confusion  of  a  child  whose 
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mother  works,  but  whose  biased  books  show 
other  mothers  taking  children  to  the  zoo  and 
baking  them  chocolate  cookies,  can  only  be 
guessed. 

Fortunately,  sexist  bias  no  longer  rules 
the  school  curriculum  \inchallenged.  It  Is 
now  illegal  in  school  texts  and  has  been  since 
June  1972.  when  Title  IX  of  the  Educational 
Amendments  Act  spelled  it  out: 

"No  person  in  the  United  States  shall,  on 
the  basis  of  sex,  be  excluded  from  participa- 
tion in.  be  denied  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected 
to  discrimination  under  any  education  pro- 
gram or  activity  receiving  Federal  financial 
assistance  ..." 

Failure  of  a  public  or  private  school  to 
comply  with  Title  IX  may  result  in  the  with- 
drawal of  federal  funds. 

Many  school  administrators,  as  well  as 
teachers  and  parents,  are  not  aware  of  Title 
IXs  existence,  certainly  not  of  its  implica- 
tions for  textbook  content.  However,  at  least 
one  suit  has  already  been  filed  under  Title 
IX,  against  a  particular  school  system,  the 
Kalamazoo   Public   Schools  in  Michigan. 

Individual  parents  now  possess  enormous 
power  to  combat  sexist  bias  In  school  texts. 
Once  they  are  aware  that  sex  discrimination 
Is  a  threat  to  children's  understanding  of 
their  own  economic  situation,  to  the  chil- 
dren's self-image  and  to  their  scholastic 
achievement,  parents  can  inform  particular 
school  administrations  of  their  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  curriculum.  If  no  change  in 
teaching  materials  la  forthcoming,  parents 
may  file  complaints  with  the  Office  for  Civil 
Rights,  HEW.,  Washington,  DC.  20201. 

Further  Information  on  sexist  bias  In 
school  texts  and  suggested  parental  action 
to  combat  it  is  available  from  each  of  the 
following  sources: 

Lucy  Simpson,  Chairwoman,  Textbook 
Committee,  National  Organization  for  Wom- 
en. 744  Carroll  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Women  on  Words  and  Images,  PO  Box 
2163,  Princeton,  N.J.  08540. 

The  Feminist  Press.  SUNY/College  at  Old 
Westbury,  NY.  11568. 


POLICE    OFFICERS    CALLED     'THE 
CITY'S  FINEST" 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  14.  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  patriotic 
occasions,  when  we  feel  good  about  our 
coimtry,  our  city,  ourselves,  our  police 
officers  are  called  "The  City's  Finest." 
But  most  of  the  time,  those  men  and 
women  who  protect  our  families,  our 
homes,  our  society,  are  sorely  maligned. 
Some  take  them  for  granted.  Some  call 
them  insulting  names.  Some  debase  their 
job.  Until  we  need  them  and  then  it  is 
a  different  story.  When  we  are  feeling 
patriotic  and  proud  of  those  men  and 
women  who  hold  our  trust,  they  have 
little  time  to  enjoy  flag  waving.  They 
are  too  busy  keeping  this  country  to- 
gether. Keeping  us  alive.  Keeping  us 
safe.  The  New  York  Daily  News  ran  an 
ad  that  describes  the  New  York  City 
police  force.  But  you  can  Insert  the  name 
of  any  city,  any  town.  I  commend  JGE 
Appliance-FHimiture-Carpet  Stores  for 
this  eloquent  commentary  on  our  pohce 
officers.  I  would  like  my  colleagues  to 
read  this  tribute.  It  Is  something  which 
we  forget  far  too  often. 
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I  Am  a  Sbikld 

A  New  York  police  officer's  shield.  Just  an 
ordinary  piece  of  metal.  But  I  work  with  an 
extraordinary  person. 

People  call  him  many  things — cop,  dick. 
flatfoot,  bull,  even  pig.  But  mostly,  they  call 
him  whenever  there's  trouble.  A  robbery.  A 
heart  attack.  An  accident.  A  traffic  Jam.  A 
fire.  A  lost  child.  A  mad  dog.  A  would-be 
suicide  on  a  roof  or  ledge.  And  he  always 
answers  the  call.  No  matter  what  they  call 
him. 

He's  underpaid.  Works  long,  ever  shifting 
hours.  Days.  Nights.  Sundays.  Holidays.  Fair 
weather.  And  foul.  Yet  he  wouldn't  trade 
his  job  for  anything. 

He  loves  New  York.  No  one  knows  better 
than  he  that  our  town  has  problems.  Push- 
ers. Chlselers.  Crooks.  Law-breakers.  All 
kinds  of  crime.  And  lots  of  citizens  who 
don't  want  to  get  involved.  Who  keep  their 
eyes  and  ears  closed.  Who  don't  and  won't 
help. 

But  he  also  knows  that  most  New  Yorkers 
are  honest,  decent,  law-abiding  people  who 
love  their  city,  too.  Who,  when  the  chips 
are  down,  wiU  help  their  neighbors.  Wlio  will 
support  the  police  officer  who  may  be  called 
to  risk  his  life  on  their  behalf. 

He's  no  superman.  He's  only  all  too  mor- 
tal. If  someone  shoots  him  he  bleeds — some- 
times dies  in  the  service  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens. 

Support  him.  Call  him  when  there's  trou- 
ble. But  don't  call  him  names.  Thank  hUn 
for  the  thankless  Job  he  does  for  all  of  us. 
He's  what  we've  got  between  us  and  the 
Jungle. 

I'm  a  shield.  And  proud  to  be  stuck  on 
some  pretty  wonderful  guys  and  gals. 


APPREHENSION— AND  ASSURANCE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   NEW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14.  1974 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  time  I  have  been  deeply  concerned 
about  the  apparent  shift  in  American 
policy  in  the  Middle  East.  The  Nixon  ad- 
ministration seems  to  be  trying  to  outbid 
the  Soviet  Union  for  Arab  friendship  and 
oil,  and  one  of  the  chips  on  the  table  is 
Israel's  security. 

A  cease-fire  and  disengagement  of 
Syrian  and  Israeli  forces  can  stop  the 
shooting  and  killing  for  the  time  being, 
but  such  an  agreement,  even  one  nego- 
tiated by  the  American  Secretary  of 
State,  cannot  be  a  substitute  for  a  last- 
ing peace  agreement.  This  can  only  come 
about  as  the  result  of  direct  negotiations 
between  the  parties  themselves. 

The  Secretary  of  State  should  not 
overlook  Israel's  need  for  secure  and 
recognized  boundaries  as  an  effective 
barrier  against  further  Arab  aggression. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  for  the  United 
States  to  press  Israel  too  hard  for  con- 
cessions that  will  leave  her  overly  de- 
pendent on  international  agreements  for 
her  security. 

The  United  States  must  not  forget  that 
while  others  may  follow  the  lure  of  Arab 
oU,  this  country  is  the  only  friend  Is- 
rael has  in  the  world  community  of 
nations.  To  a  very  large  extent,  her  se- 
curity and  her  survival  depend  on  that 
friendship. 


The  lead  editorial  in  the  current  issue 
of  Near  East  Report  presents  an  articu- 
late and  probing  look  at  the  emerging 
U.S.  policy  in  the  Middle  East.  I  am  in- 
serting it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Apprehension — And  Assxtsance 

Ever  since  October,  there  has  been  a  sharp 
debate  over  American  policy  in  the  Middle 
East.  Pessimists  have  feared  that  Israel,  de- 
spite her  military  victorj',  would  face  Mu- 
nich-like pressures  to  offer  sacrifices  to  the 
Arabs,  either  in  our  Government's  pursuit  of 
detente  with  the  Soviet  Union  or  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  Cold  War. 

Such  fears  have  been  held  by  many  Is- 
raelis and  by  a  considerable  segment  of  the 
American  Jewish  community.  But  Secretary 
Kissinger  has  allayed  much  of  this  concern 
by  his  remarkable  success  in  winning  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  both  Arabs  and  Is- 
raelis. Moreover,  American  public  opinion 
continues  to  support  Israel.  Feeu's  that  the 
diplomatic  devaluation  of  Israel  might  be  fa- 
cilitated and  rationalized  by  an  erosion  of 
public  support  have  proved  unwarranted. 

Last  fortnight — although  several  unfor- 
tunate developments  revived  and  deepened 
fears — there  was  a  surge  of  reassurance  from 
congressional  leaders  and  Administration 
spokesmen  who  participated  in  the  AIPAC 
policy  conference. 

These  were  the  items  of  concern : 

Defying  the  UN  cease-fire  resolution,  the 
Syrians  escalated  their  War  of  Attrition.  The 
UN  Security  Council  did  nothing  to  Curb 
Syria;  It  reserved  Its  Indignation  for  a  cen- 
sure resolution  against  Israel's  antl-terrorlst 
sortie  into  Lebanon.  The  United  States  voted 
for  that  resolution,  even  though  the  Council 
rejected  a  U.S.  amendment  to  Include  con- 
demnation of  the  Klryat  Shemona  massacre. 
This  was  a  retreat  to  pre-1972  ex[>ediency. 

While  we  are  confident  that  Kissinger  has 
not  drawn  a  map  of  the  boundaries  still  to 
be  negotiated.  Arab  expectations,  Judging  by 
Sadat's  recent  statements,  have  been  raised 
to  extravagant  heights.  'The  Rogers  plan  of 
1969  is  still  extant.)  The  Israel  public  an- 
ticipates heavy  diplomatic  pressure. 

Tlie  Administration's  aid  programs  for 
Arab  states  are  substantial  and  may  prove  to 
be  premature.  While  U.S.  dollars  may  be  nec- 
essary to  cement  disengagements,  the  exper- 
ience of  the  Elsenhower  and  Kennedy  ad- 
ministrations has  shown  that  regimes  which 
are  bought — or  hired — have  excessive  appe- 
tites, short  memory  gratitude  and  short  life 
expectancy. 

The  Administration's  1976  aid  program  for 
Israel  is  disappointing  when  compared  with 
our  Government's  substantial  and  generous 
response  during  the  war  last  fall.  The  costs 
and  casualties  of  war  are  heavy,  and  to  these 
we  must  add  the  costs  of  reconstruction  and 
rehabilitation.  Yet,  even  while  the  shooting 
continues,  the  Arab  states  are  being  rein- 
forced by  Soviet  and  American  weapons.  This 
too,  seems  as  a  step  backward. 

BUT,    ADMINISTEATION     NOT    ABANDONING 
ISRAEL 

The  Arab  states  know  that  It  Is  very  much 
in  America's  interest  to  maintain  Israel's 
strength,  for  a  vulnerable  Israel  would 
weaken  U.S.  Influence  and  power. 

But  we  would  like  to  think  that  American 
policy  is  motivated  not  only  by  economic  and 
military  objectives  in  the  national  Interest, 
but  also  by  moral  criteria.  We  are  prone 
to  forget  past  wrongs  and  to  sue  for  the  favor 
of  those  who  are  guilty  of  aggression.  We 
abandon  principle.  Thus,  we  permit  the  hopes 
for  economic,  diplomatic  and  strategic  gain 
to  supersede  and  silence  moral  Judgment. 

It  was  Sadat  who  opened  the  war  against 
Israel  In  October,  but  he  Is  now  to  be  re- 
warded, handsomely,  by  American  favor.  It 
was  King  Faisal  who  more  than  anyone  else 
wielded  the  oil  weapon  against  the  American 


people,  and  he  is  now  to  be  reinstated  as  a 
major  ally  and  beneficiary  of  American  tech- 
nology and  defense.  Syria  has  been  consist- 
ently anti-American;  It  rejected  a  U.S.  Point 
Four  mission  as  far  back  as  1951. 

We  do  not  oppose  some  economic  aid  to 
these  countries,  but  we  find  it  dimcult  to 
accept  the  idea  of  strengthening  their  mlli-i 
tary  capabiiity  at  this  juncture.  We  cay 
understand  that  the  Administration  may  be 
seeking  to  coalesce  Arab  states  to  work  for 
military  disengagement  from  Israel,  as  well 
as  for  diplomatic  disengagement  from  a  pro- 
Soviet  orientation.  But  we  are  a  long  way 
from  peace  and  a  genuine  detente.  Cease- 
fires are  easily  violated  and  disengagement 
agreements  are  not  synonymous  with  non- 
belligerence. 

We  could  be  more  sympathetic  to  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposals  if  the  road  signs  to 
peace  were  visible  and  easily  read,  if  there 
were  no  Soviet  detours  or  PLO  ambushes 
arovmd  the  bend,  and  if  Arabs  and  Israelis 
were  traveling  together  in  the  same  direction. 


ANTIBUSING  AMENDMENTS  TRY  TO 
TURN  BACK  THE  CLOCK 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14.  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
the  Senate  will  vote  on  a  series  of 
amendments  to  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1974.  The  tim- 
ing of  these  important  votes  has  brought 
them  to  particular  national  attention,  for 
they  are  being  held  during  the  week  in 
which  we  are  commemorating  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  historic  decision  by 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  Brown  against 
the  Board  of  Education. 

As  we  face  this  crucial  Senate  debate 
tomorrow  on  amendments  which  I  be- 
lieve are  imconstitutional  and  are  at  the 
minimum  a  negation  of  the  Brown  deci- 
sion and  the  progress  we  have  made  in 
race  relations  in  the  last  20  years,  I  hope 
our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  have  the 
courage  to  vote  for  what  is  right  and  to 
turn  away  from  responding  to  those  who 
would  end  this  progress  and  try  to  turn 
the  clock  back  to  1954. 

I  place  in  the  Congressional  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  May  11,  1974,  edi- 
tion of  the  New  York  Amsterdam  News 
entitled  "1954  Decision  in  Jeopardy."  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  carefully 
read  and  heed  this  message. 

I  also  enclose  a  letter  which  I  sent  last 
week  to  Clarence  Mitchell,  director  of 
the  Washington  Bureau  of  the  NAACP. 
setting  forth  my  positiort  on  the  pres- 
ently pending  Senate  antibussing 
amendments: 

The  1954  Decision  in  Jeopardv 

It  Is  ironic  that  as  we  mark  the  20th  an- 
niversary of  the  1954  Supreme  Court  school 
desegregation  decision,  there  Is  a  determined 
move  in  Congress  to  set  the  clock  back  to 
the  segregated  status  of  1953. 

On  March  26  of  this  year  the  House  passed 
the  Esch  Amendment  by  a  vote  of  293  to 
117.  It  proposes  that  Congress  find  as  a  fac 
that  transportation  of  students  creates 
serious  risks  to  their  health  and  safety. 

2.  It  holds  that  assignment  of  chUdren  tn 
public  schools  on  a  neighborhood  basis  i.s 
NOT  a  denial  of  equal  educational  oppor- 
ttmlty. 
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3.  It  would  forbid  the  Implementation  of 
any  desegregation  plans  that  would  require 
the  transportation  of  any  student  to  a  school 
o'.her  than  the  closest  to  his  residence. 

4.  It  proposes  the  modification  of  Title  VI 
of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  which  au- 
thorizes civil  action  in  Federal  Courts  for 
denial  of  equal  educational  opportunity. 

Another  amendment  offered  by  Rep.  John 
K.  Ashbrook  (R.  Ohio)  would  forbid  the  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds  for  busing  to 
achieve  desegregation. 

Comparable  amendments  are  being  offered 
In  the  Senate.  One  of  them,  submitted  by 
Sen.  Edward  J.  Gumey  (R.  Fla.).  would  pro- 
hibit busing,  reopen  all  court-ordered  de- 
segregation plans  submitted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and 
forbid  new  desegregation  orders.  The  Gumey 
provision  would  be  substituted  for  TiUe 
Vm  of  S.  1539 — the  Education  Amendment 
Act  of  1974. 

DKM ACOCtTEXT    AT   WORST 

This  being  an  election  year,  when  the 
Watergate  cloud  hanging  over  the  landscape 
sends  politicians  scxirrylng  for  issues  to  di- 
vert the  voters'  attention  from  their  own 
credlbUlty  problems,  busing  and  school  de- 
segregation are  sure-flre  Issues  to  seize  upon 
and  delude  the  electorate. 

It  Is  demagoguery  at  Its  worst.  Not  only 
is  it  Immoral,  it  Is  further  damaging  to  Black 
and  brown  children  already  handicapped 
by  years  of  being  disadvantaged. 

It  Is  an  intolerable  situation  that  calls  for 
collective  action.  The  member  papers  of  the 
National  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
hereby  go  on  record  to  say  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  'Stop  playing  politics 
with  our  children's  lives  and  their  welfare." 

Those  who  support  such  reactionary  legis- 
lation as  the  Esch  Amendment  must  be  re- 
K»rdMl  as  the  enemies  of  Black  and  brown 
children  and.  Indeed,  of  all  chUdren  and 
America  itself. 

Their  actions  must  be  remembered  at  the 
polls  In  November,  1974.  Respect  tot  law  is 
Just  as  incumbent  upon  lawmakers  as  It  Is 
upon  ordinary  citizens. 

Mat  7.  1974. 
Mr.  CiMtntcT  MrrcHTLi,, 
Director,  Washin^rton  Bureau,  National  As- 
tociation  for  the  Advancement  oj  Col- 
ored PeopU.  Washington,  DC. 

HMJut  Mb.  MncHKtx:  Once  again  you  ftre 
involved  in  leading  a  fight  to  preserve  the 
right  to  quality,  integrated  education  which 
many  of  us  believed  was  won  for  minority 
ChUdren  twenty  years  ago  with  the  lilstorlc 
decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
bx  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  which  de- 
clared segregated  education  unconstitutional 
•ad  caUed  for  desegregaUon  "with  all  de- 
liberate ^>eed." 

In  the  twenty  years  since  the  Brotcn  deci- 
sion we  as  black  people  have  come  to  realize 
that  our  constitutional  rights,  although  per- 
manently secured  by  the  landmark  civil 
rights  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  equally  historic  civil  rights  legislation 
paaaed  by  the  CcmgresB  and  signed  by  Presi- 
dents Elsenhower.  Kennedy  and  Johnson, 
must  be  continually  protected  from  the  at- 
tacks of  those  who  seek  to  undermine  the 
Constitutional  puarantees  of  equality  of  op- 
portuntty  for  all  citizens. 

Among  the  most  persistent  of  these  attacks 
In  recent  years  has  been  the  effort  to  stop 
the  progress  toward  Integrated  education 
through  attempts  to  prohibit  the  busing  of 
school  children  for  the  purpose  of  integra- 
tion. "Busing"  has  become  one  of  the  most 
cmotlon-fiUed  Issues  In  our  nation  as  a  result 
of  the  relentless  manipulation  of  the  fears  of 
parents  and  the  cynical  misrepresentation  of 
the  amount,  nature,  and  purpose  of  the  bus- 
ing that  has  been  ordered  by  local  Jurisdic- 
tions and.  In  very  few  Instances,  the  Federal 
courts,  to  achieve  the  racial  Integration  of 
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de  jure  segregated  schools  in  accordance  with 
the  Constitutional  mandate. 

The  latest  regressive  legislative  assault  on 
busing — and  on  integration — Is  presently 
centered  In  the  United  States  Senate  where 
the  proposed  Ourney,  Ervln,  and  Scott-Mans- 
field Amendments,  to  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Act  of  1974  threaten  to  eliminate 
or  severely  limit  the  use  of  busing  as  a  tool 
for  the  achievement  of  Integrated  education. 
I  and  the  other  members  of  the  Congree- 
slonal  Black  Caucus  oppose  each  and  every 
one  of  the.se  amendments  and  ary  other 
nmendment  thct  would  prohibit  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  for  the  transportation  of  stu- 
dents In  connection  with  court  ordered  de- 
segres'^tlon  Just  as  we  have  unanimously 
opposed  stich  amendmente.  Including  the 
current  Ashbrook  amendment.  In  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  am  disturbed  that  some  of  our  friends  In 
the  House  and  Senate  no  longer  find  It  pos- 
sible to  support  our  continued  commitment 
to  Integrated  education:  I  am  distressed  that 
this  politically  expedient  position  Is  being 
Justified,  in  some  instances,  on  the  grounds 
that  the  Black  community,  and  more  spe- 
cifically the  Congressional  Black  Caucus,  op- 
pose busing  as  a  means  fcr  the  achievement 
of  Integrated  education.  I  therefore,  on  the 
eve  of  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  Brown 
decision,  take  this  opportunity  to  reaflBrm 
our  commitment  to  the  providing  of  full  and 
equal  educational  opportunity  for  all  chil- 
dren and  our  unqualified  opposition  to  legis- 
late meastires  that  would  deny  this  equality 
of  opportunity  by  preventing  the  desegrega- 
tion required  by  Brotcn. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  B.  Rangel, 
Jtf ember  of  Congress. 
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PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  FED- 
ERAL RULES  OP  CRIMINAL 
PROCEDURE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  KUNGATE 


OF    MISSOURI 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14.  1974 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
2,  1974,  I  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  which  had 
been  sent  to  the  Congress  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  on  April  22. 
1974.  At  that  time  I  noted  that  the 
amendments  would  become  effective  on 
August  1,  1974,  unless  prior  to  that  date 
the  Congress  acted  to  provide  otherwise. 

My  purpose  In  publishing  the  proposed 
amendments  was  to  advise  the  Memoers 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
U.S.  Senate  of  their  existence  and  to  en- 
courage the  Members  of  Congress  to  call 
them  to  the  attention  of  those  of  their 
constituents  who  might  be  in  a  position 
to  advise  the  Congress  as  to  their 
desirability. 

The  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
has  circulated  the  proposed  amendments 
to  the  State  bar  association  of  each  of 
the  50  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Chief  Judges  of  the  U.S.  District 
Courts  and  Courts  of  Appeals,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  the  American  Bar 
Association,  the  Federal  Bar  Association, 
and  numerous  other  Individuals  and  or- 
ganizations in  a  position  to  be  helpful  to 
the  Congress  In  performing  Its  task  of 
evaluating  them. 

Any  other  interested  individuals  or  or- 
ganizations wishing  to  examine  the  pro- 


posed amendments  and  possibly  com- 
ment on  them  to  the  committee  is  re- 
quested to  communicate  that  desire  ad- 
dressed as  follows:  Congressman  Wil- 
liam L.  HuNGATE,  chairman.  Subcommit- 
tee on  Criminal  Justice,  Committee  of 
the  Judiciary,  room  2137  Raybum  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  DC.  20515. 
Since  the  proposed  amendments  be- 
come effective  automatically  on  August 
1  unless  a  statute  is  enacted  providing 
otherwise  with  respect  to  all  or  any  of 
them,  it  is  essential  that  all  comments 
be  received  as  promptly  as  possible. 


PANAMA  CANAL:  VITAL  TO  U.S. 
INTERESTS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 


OF    OHIO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14.  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  oppo- 
sition to  giving  the  Panama  Canal  to 
Panama  continues  to  mount.  Nonethe- 
less, the  administration  seems  deter- 
mined to  continue  its  ill-advised  at- 
tempts to  abandon  American  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone. 

Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  has  ini- 
tialed a  "Joint  Statement  of  Principles" 
with  Panamanian  officials.  Dr.  James  P. 
Lucier  has  analyzed  these  principles  and 
discussed  the  importance  of  the  canal  for 
the  United  States.  His  article  appears  in 
the  spring  1974  issue  of  Strategic  Review 
and  deserves  the  attention  of  all  con- 
cerned about  American  national  security 
and  interests. 

At  this  point.  I  include  in  the  Record 
excerpts  of  Dr.  Lucler's  article : 
Panama  Cakal:  Focus  op  Powxk  Politics 
(By  Dr.  James  P.  Lucier) 

On  February  7,  1974,  U.S.  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  A.  Kissinger  arrived  In  Panama  City 
with  a  company  of  newsmen,  Stat©  Depart- 
ment officials,  and  Members  of  Congress.  He 
was  there  to  "Initial"  a  Joint  Statement  of 
Principles  for  negotiations  on  a  new  Panama 
Canal  Treaty. 

The  Secretary  offered  more  than  the  usual 
gesture  of  diplomatic  optimism.  ...  He  spoke 
of  the  new  canal  arrangements  In  the  con- 
text of  worldwide  International  develop- 
ments, and  of  the  exercise  of  power  by  the 
United  States — on  United  States  territory — 
as  though  it  were  something  less  than  proper. 
the  past  as  prolog 

The  program  which  Secretary  Kissinger 
promised  In  Panama  Is  not  new.  It  is  simi- 
lar to  the  program  drafted  for  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  when  world  power  relation- 
ships were  dran:iatlcaUy  different  and  some 
spoke  of  the  Panama  Canal  as  though  it  were 
expendable.  The  passage  of  a  tumultuous 
decade  has  proved  the  wisdom  of  those  who 
Insisted  that  the  Panama  Canal  Is  essential 
to  our  nationhood  .  . . 

The  basic  concepts  of  the  Joint  Statement 
of  Principles  were  laid  down  almost  a  decade 
ago  by  President  Johnson,  foUowlng  the 
Communist-inspired  Panama  riots  of  Janu- 
ary 1934.  What  was  then  offered  as  a  panicky 
response  to  a  manipulated  crisis  is  now  pre- 
sented as  a  permanent  solution  .  . 

In  the  summer  of  1973,  Ambassador-at- 
Large  Ellsworth  Bunker  was  appointed  as 
head  of  the  U.S.  negotUtlng  team,  supplant- 
ing Ambassador  Robert  B.  Anderson.  The 
Principles  were  negotiated  by  Ambassador 
Bunker  during  trips  to  Panama  In  December 
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1973,  and  January  1974.  These  dates  are  sig- 
nificant because  Ambassador  Bunker  was 
simultaneously  negotiating  In  Jerusalem  the 
Middle  East  peace  agreement  and  the  re- 
opening of  the  Suez  Canal.  He  accomplished 
both  missions  by  commuting  back  and  forth 
between   Panama   City   and   Jerusalem. 

Ambassador  Bunker  was  not  unfamiliar 
with  the  Panama  problem.  As  the  U.S.  rep- 
resentative to  the  Organization  of  American 
States  lu  1964,  he  played  a  major  role  In 
formulating  and  articulating  U.SS^olicy 
vis-a-vis  the  Republic  of  Panama.  It  was  In 
this  forum  that  Panama  brought  charges  of 
VS.  aggression  during  the  1964  riots.  The 
charges  were  never  substantiated,  and  Am- 
bassador Bunker  denied  them  forthrlghtly. 
But  he  also  announced  at  the  OAS  meeting 
that  the  United  States  stood  ready  for  re- 
consideration of  all  Issues — may  I  repeat, 
all  Issues  between  the  two  countries — In- 
cluding those  arising  from  the  Canal  and 
from  the  treaties  relating  to  It.  . . ." '  This 
was  an  open  reference  to  the  chief  demand 
of  Panama,  the  abrogation  of  United  States 
sovereignty  In  the  Zone. 

By  September  1964,  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced that  formal  negotiations  were  In- 
deed to  be  opened,  and  that  they  were  to  be 
premised  upon  abrogation  of  the  1903  treaty. 
These  negotiations,  conducted  by  Ambas- 
sador Anderson,  continued  until  September 
24,  1966,  when  President  Johnson  Issued  a 
progress  report  which  defined  broad  areas 
of  agreement  that  had  been  reached. 

In  1967,  the  Johnson  Administration  com- 
pleted the  drafts  of  three  treaties,  one  trans- 
ferring the  administration  of  the  Canal  to 
an  "international  entity"  bilaterally  oper- 
ated by  the  United  States  and  the  Republic 
of  Panama;  a  second  concerning  defense; 
and  a  third  laying  down  principles  for  con- 
struction of  a  new  canal  of  so-called  sea 
level  design  at  an  undetermined  date.  The 
drafts  of  these  treaties  were  never  signed. 
Two  of  them  were  published  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  and  the  third  was  read  Into  the 
Congressional  Record  by  U.S.  Senator  Strom 
Thurmond.  The  reaction  In  Congress,  led 
by  Thurmond  and  by  Congressman  Dan 
Flood  of  Pennsylvania,  made  It  Inexpedient 
to  submit  the  drafts  of  the  treaties  to  the 
Senate. 

Meanwhile,  the  treaties  also  became  In- 
volved In  the  Panamanian  election  cam- 
paigns of  President  Marco  Robles  and  Ar- 
nulfo  Arias.  Arias  won,  but  eleven  days  after 
his  election,  he  was  swept  out  of  office  by  a 
military  funta  led  by  the  present  chief  of 
state,  General  Omar  Torrljos.  This  coup  gave 
Panama  Its  fifty-ninth  government  In  sev- 
enty years. 

These  failures  of  the  sixties  brought  no 
new  approach  for  the  seventies.  .  .  .  Stat© 
Department  policy  adheres  to  the  premise 
that  a  surrender  of  U.S.  sovereignty  In  the 
Canal  Zone  Is  necessary  to  the  Improvement 
of  relations  with  the  Republic  of  Panama 
and  with  Latin  America. 

THE  JOINT  statement  OF  PRINCIPLES 

The  philosophy  of  the  Joint  Statement  of 
Principles  la  suggested  by  these  words  of 
Secretary  Kissinger  at  Panama  City: 

"Seventy  years  ago,  when  the  Panama 
Canal  was  begun,  strength  and  influence 
remained  the  foundation  of  world  order. 

"Today  we  live  m  a  profoundly  trans- 
formed environment.  .  .  .  Power  has  grown  so 
monstrous  that  It  defies  calculation;  the 
quest  for  Justice  has  become  universal.  A 
stable  world  order  cannot  be  imposed  by 
power;  It  must  derive  from  consensua.  Man- 
kind can  achieve  community  only  on  the 
basis  of  shared  aspirations. 

"That  Is  why  the  meeting  today  between 
representatives  of  the  most  powerful  nation 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  one  of  the 

*  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  February 
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smallest  holds  great  significance.  In  the  past, 
our  negotiation  would  have  been  determined 
by  relative  strength.  Today  we  have  come 
together  In  an  act  of  conciliation." 

The  unreality  of  this  statement  speaks 
for  Itself.  The  notion  that  power  is  unre- 
lated to  responsibility  is  contrary  to  the 
simple  realities  of  life.  The  implication  that 
an  unequal  relaitlonshlp  Is  Incompatible 
with  Justlge  Is  dllBcult  to  understand.  We 
have  been  more  than  fair  to  Panama,  grant- 
lug  concessions  not  required  by  considera- 
tions of  equity. 

The  ceremony  In  Panama  City  Involved  an 
official  visit  with  the  "initialing"  of  a  "Joint 
Statement  of  Principles"  for  negotiations 
on  a  new  Panama  Canal  Treaty.  Such  Initi- 
ating ceremonies  are  usually  reserved  for  the 
actual  treaty  draft.  Here  the  Secretary  gave 
the  ritual  trappings  of  a  treaty  to  something 
wh'ch  was  not  constitutionally  a  treaty, 
and  which  would  not  have  to  be  sent  to  the 
Senate  for  advice  and  consent. 

The  formality  with  which  the  Principles 
were  handled  tends  to  pre-empt  further  ne- 
gotiations on  essential  points.  Once  such 
points  are  conceded,  the  details  of  surrender- 
ing US.  Jurisdiction,  to  be  worked  out  In 
the  treaty,  are  unimportant.  The  design  of 
this  act  Is  to  commit  the  country  to  new 
relationships  without  congressional  approval, 
then  to  offer  a  treaty  for  routine  approval. 
The  treaty,  when  and  If  It  Is  achieved,  will 
be  a  mere  appendage  to  the  Joint  Statement 
of  Principles. 

The  eight  Principles  of  the  Joint  State- 
ment are  worth  examining  one  by  one: 

1.  The  treaty  of  1903  and  Its  amendments 
will  be  abrogated  by  the  conclusion  of  an  en- 
tirely new  Interoceanlc  canal  treaty. 

Although  the  Statement  of  Principles  does 
not  mention  sovereignty,  It  Is  Indeed  U.S. 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  which  the 
proposed  negotiations  are  designed  to  termi- 
nate. The  Hay-Bunau-VarUla  Treaty  of  1903 
is  the  Instrument  by  which  the  Republic  of 
Panama  "grants  to  the  United  States  all  the 
rights,  power  and  authority  within  the  zone 
.  .  .  which  the  United  States  would  possess 
and  exercise  as  If  It  were  the  sovereign  of 
the  territory  within  which  said  lands  and 
waters  are  located  to  the  entire  exclusion  of 
the  exercise  by  the  Republic  of  Panama  of 
any  such  sovereign  rights,  power,  or  author- 
ity." The  language  of  this  treaty  U  sui 
generis.  It  establishes  the  United  States  as 
the  lawful  sovereign  In  every  respect,  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  any  exercise  of  sovereignty 
by  Panama.  Without  this  clause  the  Panama 
Canal  would  never  have  been  built;  and 
without  It,  the  United  States  could  not  suc- 
cessfully maintain  control  of  the  Canal.  The 
1903  treaty  has  been  amended  twice  by  the 
treaties  of  1936  and  1965,  yet  the  sovereignty 
and  perpetuity  clauses  have  never  been 
touched. 

Panama's  only  Interest  in  the  Canal  Zone 
is  that  of  "titular  sovereignty",  a  phrase 
which  leaves  Panama  with  the  right  of  a 
residuary  legatee,  I.e.,  If  the  United  States 
chose  to  withdraw  from  the  Canal  Zone,  the 
territory  would  revert  to  Panama  and  not  to 
some  other  country. 

2.  The  concept  of  perpetuity  will  be  elimi- 
nated. The  new  treaty  concerning  the  lock 
canal  shall  have  a  fixed  termination  date. 

The  concept  of  perpetuity  Is  a  necessary 
concomitant  of  sovereignty  and  of  the  nature 
of  the  project  for  which  sovereignty  was 
acquired.  The  Spooner  Act  of  1902,  which  au- 
thorized negotiations  with  Colombia  for  the 
Canal  route,  mandated  the  President  to  ob- 
tain "perpetual  control"  of  the  necessary  ter- 
ritory. The  Hay-Herran  Treaty  of  1903,  never 
ratified  by  Colombia,  specified  a  concession  of 
one  hundred  years,  renewable  at  the  sole  dis- 
cretion of  the  United  States.  When  the  In- 
ternal operations  of  Colombian  politics 
threatened  to  deprive  the  residents  of  Pan- 
ama of  the  prospective  canal — the  Spooner 
Act  also  mandated  the  President  to  negotiate 


with  Nicaragua  If  the  Colombian  negotia- 
tions failed — the  Panamanians  revolted.  The 
Hay-Bunau-Varilla  treaty,  with  Its  perpe- 
tuity clause,  was  the  inducement  offered  b' 
the  new  Republic  to  prevent  construction  ct 
the  interoceanlc  canal  In  Nicaragua. 

3.  Termination  of  United  States  Jurisdic- 
tion over  Panamanian  territory  shall  tako 
place  promptly  In  accordance  with  terms 
specified  In  the  treaty. 

At  the  present  time,  the  United  States  ha<5 
no  Jurisdiction  over  Panamanian  terrltor- 
and  the  Republic  of  Panama  has  no  Jurisdic- 
tion over  U.S.  territory.  Responsibility  is 
clearly  delineated.  The  metes  and  bounds  of 
the  Canal  Zone  described  i^y  the  Price - 
LePevre  Boundary  Convention  of  1914  define 
what  is  Indisputably  territory  of  the  United 
States.  Mistakenly  referred  to  sometimes  as 
a  "lease",  the  territorial  transfer  was  accom- 
plished by  "grant",  a  word  which  signifies 
the  transfer  of  title  In  fee  simple,  a  fact  con- 
firmed by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  - 
There  is  no  more  reason  to  give  this  territory 
to  Panama  than  to  give  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase back  to  France,  or  Alaska  back  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  United  States  paid  Pan- 
ama tlO  million  as  "the  price  or  compensa- 
tion", plus  $250,000  annually,  the  latter  rep- 
resenting the  annual  fee  formerly  paid  to 
Colombia  by  the  Panama  Railroad  (a  pri- 
vately owned  venture,  bought  out  by  the 
United  SUtes) . 

In  addition,  private  claims  were  extin- 
guished by  a  U.S. -Panama  Joint  Commission 
which  purchased  the  titles  from  the  private 
owners  at  fair  market  value  under  eminent 
domain.  In  all,  the  United  States  has  in- 
vested 9163.7  mUlion  In  acquiring  the  Canal 
Zone,  excluding  construction  and  protection, 
making  it  the  most  expensive  territorial  pur- 
chase in  United  States  history.'  Including 
defense,  the  Panama  Canal  represents  an 
Investment  of  about  $6  billion. 


-  Wilson  V.  Shaw,  204  U.S.  24,907,  at  132,33: 
"This  new  republic  (Panama]  has  by  treaty 
granted  to  the  United  States  rights,  terri- 
torial and  otherwise  ...  A  treaty  with  It 
I  Panama)  ceding  the  Canal  Zone,  was  duly 
ratified.  .  .  .  Congress  has  passed  several  acts 
based  upon  the  title  of  the  United  States, 
among  them  one  to  provide  a  temporary  gov- 
ernment. ...  It  is  hypercritical  to  contend 
that  the  title  of  the  United  States  is  im- 
perfect, and  that  the  territory  described  does 
not  belong  to  this  nation,  because  of  the 
omission  of  some  of  the  technical  terms  vised 
in  ordinary  conveyances  of  real  estate." 

'The  major  territorial  acquisitions  of  the 
United  States  are  as  follows: 

1803  Louisiana  Purchase $15,  000.  000 

1821  Florida  Purchase 6,  674,  000 

1848  Mexican  Cession,  Including 

California    15,000,000 

1853  Gadsden  Purchase 10.000,000 

1867  Alaska  Purchase 7,200,000 

1904  Canal   Zone 163,718,571 

The  Canal  Zone  purchase  breaks  down  as 
follows : 
Republic  of  Panama : 

Original  Payment,  1904  (1903 

Treaty)   10,000.000 

Annuity.  1913-73   (1903.  1936, 

1956  Treaties) 49,300,000 

Property  transfers : 
Property    In    Panama    City 

and  Colon  (1943) 11,759,956 

Water    system    In    Panama 

City  and  Colon 669,226 

1956  Treaty  transfers 22,260,600 

Subtotal  Panama 93,  989,  682 

ColombU    (1922) 25,000,000 

Compagnle  Nouvelle  du  Canal 

de  Panama  (1904) 40,000,000 

Private  titles,  stocks  and  claims.  4,  728,  889 

ToUl    163,718,671 
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4.  The  Panamanian  territory  In  which  the 
canal  is  situated  shall  >>«  returned  to  the 
Jurlsdlctloin  of  the  Republic  of  Panama.  The 
Bepubllc  of  Panama.  In  ita  capacity,  as  terri- 
torial aorereign,  ahaU  grant  to  the  United 
States  at  America,  for  the  duration  of  the 
new  interoceanlc  canal  treaty  and  In  accord- 
i-nce  wtth  what  that  treaty  states,  the  right 
to  ase  the  lands,  waters,  and  airspace  which 
may  be  neceasary  for  the  operation,  main* 
t^nance,  protection  and  defense  of  the  canal 
and  the  transit  of  ships. 

The  Canal  is  not  situated  In  Panamanian 
territory.  It  ks  situated  In  United  States  terrl- 
tJfT-  K  aoTerelgnty  were  trsuisf erred  to  the 
KepubUc  of  Panama,  the  United  SUtes  would 
become  only  a  leaseholder,  eren  though  It 
liad  an  agreement  to  operate,  maintain,  and 
defend  the  Canal.  At  best,  the  United  SUtes 
WDidd  be  In  a  position  analogous  to  that  of  a 
statoa-of-forces  agreement,  such  as  we  have 
for  military  bases  abroad.  .  .  Such  agreements 
are  not  very  durable,  no  matter  how  strong 
oar  friendship  with  an  ally  seems  to  be. 

As  the  recognized  sovereign  In  the  Canal 
Zone,  the  United  States  now  has  the  unques- 
tioned Tight  to  take  any  action  It  deems 
necessary  to  operate  and  defend  the  Canal. 
If  the  United  States  were  merely  the  guest  of 
a  host  country,  the  power  of  the  sovereign 
to  evKrt  It  from  the  Canal  would  Invite  inter- 
national pressures  to  that  end. .  . 

5.  The  Republic  of  Panama  shall  have  a 
Just  and  equitable  share  of  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  the  operation  of  the  canal  and  Its 
territory,  rt  is  recognized  that  the  geo- 
gn^^ic  position  of  its  territory  constitutes 
the  principal  resource  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama. 

The  Republic  of  Panama  already  enjoys  a 
Jnat  and  equitable  share  of  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  the  operation  of  the  Canal,  even 
though  it  Is  operated  in  United  States  terri- 
tory. The  9250,000  annual  payment  was 
raised  to  M30.000  when  the  dollar  went  off 
the  gold  standard  In  the  thirties.  This  sura 
Is  paid  from  tolls.  In  1955,  an  additional  $1 .5 
million  was  added,  paid  from  U.S.  SUte 
Department  contingency  funds. 

The  United  States,  by  contrast,  does  not 
take  a  penny  from  tolls  .  .  . 

But  the  benefits  to  Panama  from  tolls  do 
not  represent  its  chief  l>cnefits.  Panama  bene. 
flto  alao  tnan  the  •«6.6  mllUon  payroU  paid 
to  Panamanian  citizens,  from  the  skills  and 
boalness  organization  taught  the  employees 
of  the  Canal  Company,  and  from  the  r«- 
aeardt  projects  on  tropical  diseases  and 
•anltatkw  that  still  continue.  Panama  Is  the 
highest  per  capita  recipient  of  U.S.  AID  pro- 
grams, and  Is  preeminent  among  Latin  Amer- 
ican economies.  In  recent  years  It  has  be- 
come the  international  banking  center  of 
Latin  America,  with  a  total  of  fifty-eight 
banks  in  Panama  City  today.  This  economic 
development  would  suffer  without  the  sta- 
bility and  security  of  the  U.S.  presence  in  the 
Zone. 

6.  The  Republic  of  Panama  shall  partici- 
pate in  the  administration  of  the  canal,  in 
accordance  with  a  procedure  to  be  agreed 
upon  in  the  treaty.  The  treaty  shall  also  pro- 
Tide  that  Panama  will  o.'ignm^  total  respon- 
(iblllty  for  the  operation  of  the  canal  upon 
the  termination  of  the  treaty.  The  Republic 
of  Panama  shall  grant  to  the  United  States 
ot  Aiaerlca  the  rights  neceasary  to  regulate 
the  transit  of  ships  through  the  r».niK\  to 
operate,  maintain,  protect  and  defend  the 
canal,  and  to  undertake  any  other  specific 
activity  related  to  those  ends,  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  In  the  treaty. 

Divided  administration  te  iM>t  conducive 
to  harmony  nor  efficiency.  It  can  be  argued 
that  the  Canal  has  been  run  efllclently  be- 
cause the  United  States  has  had  sole  reepon- 
blbiUty  for  administration.  Although  an  in- 
creaidTig  number  of  F'anamanlans  are  serving 
in  administrative  and  executive  poaltlona 
throughout  the  Canal  organization,  they  do 
so  as  individuals,  and  not  as  repreeentatlves 
of  the  Panamanian  government.  To  subject 
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administrative  decisions  to  the  Judgments 
of  two  powers  could  cause  confusion  or 
paralysis  in  Canal  operations. 

7.  The  Republic  of  Panama  shall  partici- 
pate with  the  United  States  of  America  in 
the  protection  and  defense  of  the  canal  in 
accordance  with  what  is  agreed  upon  In  the 
new  treaty. 

The  extent  to  which  Panama  can  partici- 
pate In  the  protection  and  defense  of  the 
Canal  is  unclear.  If  this  participation  is  to 
be  meaningful,  the  defense  of  the  Canal 
would  be  subject  to  differences  arising  i)e- 
tween  the  two  countries.  Previous  proposals 
to  share  defense  range  from  a  cumbersome 
and  inoperable  mixed  commission  for  emer- 
gency decisionmaking — proposed  In  the  draft 
1987  treaties — to  Panama's  more  recent  de- 
mands that  no  United  States  troops  remain 
on  the  Isthmus  for  any  purpose.  Since  the 
future  course  of  Panamanian  leadership  or 
the  influence  of  external  powers  cannot  be 
foreseen,  the  United  States  could  conceivably 
be  put  In  the  position  of  having  to  defend 
the  Canal  against  a  sovereign  Panama  or  to 
withdraw. 

8.  The  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  recognizing  the  Impor- 
tant services  rendered  by  the  Interoceanlc 
Panama  Canal  to  international  maritime 
traffic,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  possibility 
that  the  present  canal  could  become  inade- 
quate for  said  traffic,  shall  agree  bllateraUy 
on  provisions  for  new  projects  which  will 
enlarge  canal  capacity.  Such  provisions  will 
be  Incorporated  In  the  new  treaty  In  accord 
with  the  concepts  esUbllshed  in  Principle  3. 
The  only  vUble  proposal  for  expansion  of 
canal  capacity  Is  the  Terminal  Lake-Third 
Locks  Plan  developed  within  the  canal  or- 
ganization during  World  War  II,  estimated 
to  coat  (1  bUllon.  The  pUn  Itself  has  been 
endorsed  by  experienced  canal  experts,  ship- 
ping Interests,  engineers,  navigators,  and 
ecological  groups,  and  now  Ues  before  Con- 
gress. 

The  only  alternative  to  receive  serious  con- 
sideration Is  the  proposal  for  a  sea  level  canal 
conventionally  excavated  In  an  area  a  few 
miles  west  of  the  present  channel.  This  sea 
level  canal,  proposed  in  1970  by  the  AUantlc- 
Paclfic  Interoceanlc  Canal  Study  Commis- 
sion, carried  a  $3  biUlon  price  tag  and  has 
never  been  seriously  advanced  because  of  the 
cost,  the  ecological  hazards,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  treaty  negotiations.  Moreover, 
It  Ls  doubtful  that  Congreea  would  authorise 
construction  and  appropriate  the  necessary 
funds  for  a  caiuU  project  with  a  fixed  ter- 
mination date. 

ffraATBCIC  IMPLICATIONS 

In  the  19S0s,  debates  raged  over  whether 
or  not  the  Canal  retained  strategic  Impor- 
tance. Naval  strategy  was  then  cloaely  allied 
to  giant  carriers  which  were  too  large  to 
pass  through  the  locks.  Defense  planning  was 
premised  on  a  "two-ocean  navy"  which  was 
not  dependent  on  the  canal  as  a  vital  link, 
but  only  as  one  of  convenience.  The  loclt 
canal  was  criticized  by  sea  level  canal  ad- 
vocates as  vulnerable  to  nuclear  attack; 
while  advocates  of  lock  canal  modernization 
pointed  out  that  a  sea  level  canal  was  no  less 
vulnerable  because  of  Its  deeper  cut  through 
the  mountains. 

In  1964,  the  United  States  was  unchal- 
lenged, at  the  height  of  its  power.  To  some 
it  may  have  seemed  that  the  United  States 
could  thus  make  cheaply  a  magnanimous 
gestmw.  But  for  the  more  farslghted,  the 
Canal  retained  a  fundamental  role  in  the 
destiny  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  perhaps  Ironic  that  as  U5.  diplomacy 
strives  to  open  the  Suez  Canal  to  Soviet  war- 
ships. In  Panama  it  seeks  to  create  the  con- 
ditions which  led  to  the  closing  at  Suez.  In 
consequence,  the  Soviet  navy  will  be  greaUy 
Increased  in  efficiency  while  the  U.S.  navy 
may  well  be  faced  with  the  barrier  of  an 
Inoperative  canal  at  Panama. 

If  the  Panama  Canal  were  to  be  closed   It 
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would  profoundly  affect  the  economies  of  the 
Western  nations,  including  Japan.  The  ef- 
fects would  be  more  severe  than  those  of  the 
Suez  closing  because  of  the  diversity  of  Pan- 
ama cargoes.  Suez  traffic  was  chiefly  in  oil. 
Petroleum  and  petroleum  products  consti- 
tute the  largest  single  category  of  cargoes 
throifgh  the  Panama  Canal,  but  they  only 
account  for  18.2  per  cent  of  total  cargo  move- 
ment. Oralns  and  soybeans  account  for  15.8 
per  cent:  Coal  and  coke  for  11.1  per  cent: 
iron  and  steel  manufactures,  7.7  per  cent: 
nitrates,  phosphates,  and  potash,  6.3  per 
cent;  lumber,  6.7  per  cent,  and  so  on.  The 
trade  of  the  world  goes  through  the  Panama 
Canal. 

While  the  percentage  of  Japan's  trade 
through  the  Panama  Canal  is  only  10.7  per 
cent,  its  loss  could  nevertheless  be  extremely 
disruptive.  Japan's  coal  and  coke  shipped 
from  Hampton  Roads  through  the  Canal  Is 
used  to  make  steel,  which  In  turn  is  used  to 
build  automobiles  and  ships  which  are  then 
sent  back  through  the  Canal  to  East  Coast 
and  European  ports. 

Similarly,  only  16.8  per  cent  of  United 
States  trade  goes  through  the  Canal.  But  a 
different  picture  emerges  when  statistics  re- 
veal that  a  constant  average,  down  through 
the  years,  of  about  seventy  per  cent  of  all 
cargo  through  the  Canal  is  l>ound  either 
from  or  to  a  U.S.  port.  About  40  per  cent 
originates  In  the  U.S.  and  38  per  cent  is 
destined  to  the  U.S.  When  these  cargoes  are 
viewed  in  terms  of  specific  markets — the 
coal  Industry  In  West  Virginia,  the  grain 
belt  in  the  Midwest,  crude  and  residual  oil 
for  the  Northeast — it  becomes  clear  that  dis- 
locations in  the  U.S.  economy  could  take 
place  if  the  Canal  were  cloaed  by  accident 
or  design. 

As  far  as  the  Latin  American  countries  are 
concerned,  their  trade  dependency  upon 
shipments  through  the  Panama  Canal  is  of 
great  significance.  For  Chile,  34.3  per  cent  of 
her  trade  goes  through  the  Canal;  for  Colom- 
bia, 33.6  per  cent;  for  Costa  Rica,  37.2  per 
cent;  for  Ecuador,  61.4  per  cent;  tat  El 
Salvador.  66.4  per  cent;  for  QuatemsOa,  305 
per  cent;  for  Nicaragua.  76.8  per  cent;  for 
Pern,  41.3  per  cent:  for  Venezuela,  7.4  per 
cent.  Panama  itaelf  has  39.4  per  cent  of  lu 
trade  go  through  the  Canal.  In  some  of  these 
cases  the  tonage  Involved  Is  small  when  com- 
pared to  overall  tonnage  through  the  Canal. 
But  for  the  countries  Involved,  any  Inter- 
ference with  that  trade  would  seriously  in- 
terfere with  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
people.  All  have  a  vital  interest  in  tlie  con- 
tinued efficient  and  economical  operation  of 
the  Canal. 

Suddenly,  an  era  of  scarcity  has  dramati- 
caUy  altered  patterns  of  International  trade. 
When  the  Soviets  unexpectedly  purchased 
vast  amounU  of  U.S.  grain,  the  railroads 
could  not  find  enough  cars  to  move  the  grain 
to  ports.  When  the  Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  (OPKC)  ap- 
plied the  oU  embargo  to  supporters  of  Israeli 
policy,  and  boosted  prices  worldwide,  the 
economics  of  oil  production  and  shipment 
changed.  All  at  once  it  becomes  desirable, 
even  urgent,  to  have  a  modern,  larger  Isth- 
mian canal  that  can  take  80.000  ton  LNQ 
ships  and  medlum-slaed  tankers  to  supply 
the  East  Coast  from  Valdez  and  Irkutsk.  The 
Alaskan  North  Slope  will  have  a  far  greater 
production  than  can  be  absorbed  by  reflner- 
iea  on  the  West  Coast  for  several  years:  and 
if  It  cannot  be  shipped  to  reflneriea  on  the 
last  Coast  and  Puerto  Rico,  that  surplus  will 
go  to  Japan  and  other  foreign  customers. 

Thus,  a  new  "strategic"  significance  de- 
velops when  the  new  realities  of  the  l»70e  are 
considered.  Intermktlonal  trade  becomes 
critical  to  the  survival  of  a  nation.  A  huge 
capacity  for  food  production — and  the  capac- 
ity to  ship  it  anywhere  at  will— becomes  a 
major  lastniment  of  foreign  policy  and  a 
powerful  lever  for  aaaertlng  national  in- 
terests. 
"Strategic"     In     the     narrower     military 
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sense  involves  the  rapid  deployment  of  the 
fleets;  and  with  pared-down  military  budg- 
ets, the  effectiveness  of  warships  Is  dimin- 
ished when  they  are  stretched  out  around 
Cape   Horn.  The   modem   Navy   emphasizes 
smaller  ships,  greater  speed,  nuclear  power, 
and  independent  missile  capability.  During 
the  Vietnam  war,  use  of  the  Canal  by  U.S. 
warships  increased  sharply.  In  1965,  284  VS. 
government    vessels    made    the    transit,    a 
normal  amount.  But  In  1966,  It  was  591;  In 
1967,  879;   In   1968,   1.504;    In   1969,   1,376;   In 
1970,    1,068;    In    1971,   back   to   603.   Setting 
aside  the  possibility  of  all-out  nuclear  war, 
in  which  the  Canal  may  not  be  a  decisive 
factor,  the  Panama  Canal  will  continue  to 
play  a  major  role  both  tactically  and  strategi- 
cally, as  our  Navy  keeps  the  sea  lanes  open. 
But  all  of  this  assumes  that  the  United 
States  has  the  Panama  Canal  under  Its  con- 
--   trol.    Despite   "guarantees "    that   are    to   be 
written  Into  the  proposed  treaty,  the  United 
States  is  In  Joint  Statement  agreed  In  prin- 
ciple to  an  arrangement  whereby  our  control 
rests  not  on  our  sovereignty,  but  on  treaty — 
a  treaty  that  could  be  abrogated  at  any  time 
by  Panama  in  assertion  of  her  sovereignty. 
While,  logically.  It  would  appear  at  the  pres- 
ent time  to  be  counter  to  Panama's  Interests 
to  expel   the  United  States,  the  pattern  of 
revolutionary  turmoil  in  Panama  gives  scant 
prospect   that   a   Panamanian   government, 
now  or  In  the  future,  would  be  resistant  to 
pressures  to  terminate  the  U.S.  lease  on  the 
Canal. 

CLAIMED    BENTFITS 

We  are  asked  to  believe  that  the  transfer 
of  VS.  sovereignty  in  the  Canal  Zone  to 
the  Republic  of  Panama  would  remove  a 
cause  of  friction  and  open  the  door  to  im- 
proved relations  with  our  sister  republics. 

These  hopes  seem  111-concelved.  A  surrender 
of  VS.  sovereignty  would  spell  a  great  vic- 
tory for  the  Marxist-Leninist  revolutionary 
cadre*  which  have  In  the  past  incited  mobs 
to  violence.  Par  from  being  appeased,  they 
would  be  encouraged  to  Intensify  revolu- 
tionary efforts  to  achieve  their  ultimate  goal 
of  forcing  total  U.S.  withdrawal  from  the 
Canal  operaUon.  With  the  Government  of 
Panama  holding  sovereign  power  to  denounce 
the  treaties  and  expel  the  United  States, 
these  elements  would  for  the  first  time  have 
the  attainment  of  their  goal  within  reach.  It 
Is  not  to  be  expected  that  their  zeal  would 
diminish  in  the  face  of  such  a  prospect. 

The  United  States  has  dallied  too  long  over 
futile  hopes  of  accommodating  ideological 
hostuity.  We  can  have  the  respect  of  our 
neighbors  only  when  we  show  a  proper  re- 
gard for  our  own  rights  and  Interests  and  a 
steadfastness  in  providing  the  service  to 
world  commerce  which  we  have  undertaken 
in  Panama. 

As  our  Latin  neighbors  are  governed  by 
reasonable  men.  It  does  not  Impose  too  heavy 
a  burden  on  United  States  diplomacy  to  ask 
that  It  sustain  the  reasonable  premise  that 
US.  sovereignty  in  the  Canal  Zone  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  continuing  operation  of  the  Canal. 
The  interests  of  all  our  neighbors,  Including 
Panama,  and  of  more  distant  countries  are 
thereby  best  served. 

Secretary  of  State  Charles  Evans  Hughes 
had  this  in  mind  when  on  December  16,  1923 
the  Panamanian  Ambassador  raised  the 
issue  of  sovereignty.  The  Secretary  informed 
the  Ambassador  that,  "Our  country  would 
never  recede  from  the  position  which  It  bad 
taken  in  the  note  of  Secretary  Hay  in  1804. 
This  Oovemment  could  not,  and  would  noti 
enter  into  any  dlsciisslon  affecting  its  full 
right  to  deal  with  the  Canal  Zone  and  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  soverelga  rights  or  author- 
ity on  the  part  of  Panama.  ...  It  was  an 
absolute  futUlty  tor  the  Panamanian  Oov- 
emment to  aspect  any  American  administra- 
tion, no  matter  what  it  was,  any  President 
or  auy  Secretary  of  State,  ever  to  surrender 
any  part  of  these  rights  which  the  United 
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states   had   acquired    under    the    Treaty   of 
1903."  ♦ 

Secretary  of  State  Hughes  recognized  that 
the  acquired  VS.  sovereignty  was  essential 
to  operation  of  the  Canal  and  must  endure 
as  long  as  the  Canal  endures.  His  policy  Is 
the  right  policy  today,  as  it  was  then. 

The  United  SUtes  came  to  this  strategic 
part  of  the  world  not  for  gold  or  conquest, 
as  the  conquistadorei  had  come  before  them. 
The  United  States  came  only  to  do  a  Job 
where  others  had  failed.  The  French  had 
tried  to  buUd  another  Suez  with  little  under- 
sUnding  that  the  problem  was  entirely  dif- 
ferent. They  left  behind  a  record  of  bank- 
mptcy  and  failure.  The  United  SUtes,  with 
the  vigor  of  a  rising  young  nation  that  had 
Just  finished  spanning  its  twin  coasts  with 
railroad  track,  had  the  vision  and  the  genius 
to  put  together  the  diplomatic,  engineering, 
financial,  and  organizational  resources  neces- 
sary to  overcome  all  obstacles. 

In  short,  the  United  States  has  made  the 
Panama  Canal,  with  iU  protective  frame  of 
the  Canal  Zone,  a  symbol  of  its  achievement. 
It  Is  part  of  the  great  heritage  of  our  nation. 
It  Is  represenutlve  of  the  "can-do"  psy- 
chology that  susUlns  our  national  con- 
sciousness and  underpins  the  national  mo- 
rale. It  Is  a  lifeline  of  trade  and  of  national 
security. 

If  we  hand  over  this  territory  in  response 
to  unreasonable  demands  at  Panama  and 
the  clamor  of  our  Marxist  enemies,  we  will 
pass  a  watershed  in  our  history.  One  more 
turning  point  will  mark  the  decline  of  a 
great  nation. 
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HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

OP   CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7,  1974 

Mr.    BURTON.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    In    the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following: 
House  REsoLtmoN  No.  101 

Relative  to  changing  the  boundaries  of 
the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  to  Include 
cerUln  lands  on  Inverness  Ridge  within  the 
national  seashore. 

Whereas,  Inverness  Ridge  In  the  County  of 
Marin,  California,  adjacent  to  the  Point 
Rej-es  National  Seashore,  forms  a  natural 
backdrop  to  the  national  settshore;  and 

Whereas,  CerUln  lands  on  Inverness  Ridge 
were  InadvertenUy  left  In  prlvaU  hands 
when  the  national  seashore  was  established, 
and  such  lands  are  now  threatened  by  plans 
for  private  development;  and 

Whereas,  Development  of  these  lands 
MTould  spoU  the  tranquU  setting  of  the  na- 
tional seashore  and  gravely  impair  Ite  scenic 
qualities;  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  vital  that  the  obvious  over- 
sight in  congressional  Intent  In  the  Inad- 
vertent exclusion  of  such  lands  be  corrected 
as  soon  as  possible  In  order  to  protect  the 
visual  InUgrlty  of  Inverness  Ridge,  ^nd  this 
can  be  accomplished  by  effecting  a  change  In 
the  boundaries  of  the  national  seashore  so  - 
as  to  Include  these  lands;  and 

Whereas.  A  majority  of  the  pr<^>erty  own- 
ers affected  have  Indicated  a  willingness  to 
sell  to  the  federal  government;  and 

Whereas,  The  proposed  boundary  change 
Is  supported  by  conservation  groups,  the 
Mann  County  Planning  Conunlsslon,  and 
the  Marin  County  Board  of  Supervisors;  and 

Whereas,  The  proposed  boundary  change 
would  be  compatible  with,  and  complement 
the  efforts  of.  the  State  of  California  to  ac- 
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quire  nearby  land  on  Inverness  Ridge  for 
the  protection  of  the  same  visual  integrity; 
now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
California.  That  the  Members  memoralize 
the  President  to  support,  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  SUtes  to  enact,  such  legisla- 
tion as  Is  needed  to  change  the  boundaries 
of  the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  to  In- 
clude within  it  the  last  remaining  undevel- 
oped parcel  on  Inverness  Ridge  overlooking 
the  national  seashore;  and  Xte  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenutlves,  and  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative from  California  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  SUtes. 


SENATOR  HUMPHREY:  CUTTINQ 
TAXES 


*  Foreign  Relationt.  1933,  Vol.  HI,  p.  684. 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FILVSER 

or    MINNESOTA 

n:  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  14.  1974 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senator 
Humphrey  presented  a  strong  case  for  a 
selective  tax  cut  in  an  article  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  May  14.  He 
emphasizes  that  low-  and  middle-income 
taxpayers  ought  to  be  the  primary  benefi- 
ciaries of  any  tax  cut  and  that  the  tax 
cut  ought  to  be  coupled  with  tax  reform. 
I  recommend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues, not  only  for  the  excellent  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  a  tax  cut.  but  also  for 
Senator  HxniHREY's  insight  into  our 
current  economic  woes. 
The  article  follows :     *■■ 

dOTiNG  Taxes 
(By  Hubert  H.  Humphrey) 
In  recent  days  there  has  been  considerable 
criticism,  including  an  editorial  in  The 
Washington  Post,  of  the  proposal  that  we 
cut  income  Uxes  for  low  and  moderate  in- 
come consvimers.  I  have  proposed  this  course 
of  action,  as  have  others,  as  a  means  of  but- 
tressing consumer  purchasing  power  and  in 
that  way  fighting  the  recession  that  is  al- 
ready upon  tis.  I  beUeve  the  arguments 
against  a  tax  cut  are  based  on  a  serious  mis- 
r -idling  of  a  current  economic  situation. 

In  the  first  place,  the  federal  budget  pres- 
ently provides  no  real  stimulus  to  the  econ- 
omy. As  Mr.  Nixon  correctly  said  In  his 
budget  message,  "the  recommended  budget 
toUls  continue  (the)  policy  of  fiscal  restraint 
as  part  of  a  continuing  antl-lnfiatlon  pro- 
gram." To  l>e  more  precise,  the  unified  budg- 
get  Is  becoming  more  restrictive,  rising  from 
a  full  employment  surplus  of  $4  biUlon  in 
fiscal  1974  to  an  $8  bUUon  surplus  In  fiscal 
1975.  This  means  the  $6  billion  dollar  tax 
cut  now  bemg  discussed  would  lower  the  full 
employment  budget  surplus  for.  fiscal  1976  to 
about  the  level  of  restraint  in  last  year's 
budget.  Even  without  any  revenue  gaining 
measures,  a  (6  bUUon  tax  cut  would  not  push 
the  budget  into  an  expansionary  position. 

In  addition  to  misreading  the  current 
fiscal  poslUon  of  the  federal  budget,  several 
critics  of  a  tax  cut  have  not  looked  at  the 
fine  print  of  the  proposals.  The  proposal  I 
prefer,  and  intend  to  fight  for.  is  a  .tax  cut 
coupled  with  revenue-gaining  tax  reform 
along  the  lines  recommended  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  earlier  this  year.  This 
would  mean  a  tax  cut  for  low  and  moderate 
income  consumers,  largely  offset  by  a  pack- 
age of  tax  reform  focusing  on  percentage  de- 
pletion. Intangible  drilling  expenses,  foreign 
tax  preferences,  and  a  strengthening  of  the 
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minimum  Income  tax.  With  major  oil  com- 
panies reporting  first  quarter  profits  increases 
as  high  at  123  per  cent,  while  the  real  spend- 
able earnings  of  consumers  declined  3  per 
cent  during  the  same  quarter,  tax  reform  Is 
essential  to  restoring  consumer  confidence  in 
the  fundamental  fairness  of  our  economic 
system. 

Second,  those  who  oppose  a  tax  cut  usually 
misunderstand  the  nature  of  the  present  in- 
flation. Rather  than  being' the  result  of  ex- 
cessive federal  stimulus,  the  pressure  on 
prices  has  come  from  other  sources.  The  In- 
flation of  1973  was  primarily  the  result  of 
food  and  fuel  supply  problems  that  had  their 
origin  In  specific  policy  errors  and  market 
disruption.  A  secondary  source  of  inflation 
was  the  world-wide  boom  in  commodity 
prices.  These  previous  price  increases  are  this 
year  working  their  way  through  the  produc- 
tion cycle  as  well  as  stimulating  a  sharp  rise 
in  labor  costs.  And  inflation  this  year  wiU  get 
a  fitrther  jolt  as  business  and  labor  seek  to 
get  "ahead"  of  inflation  after  all  formal 
controls  have  ended  on  April  30. 

In  other  words,  inflation  in  1974  has  a  life 
of  Its  own  outside  of  the  conventional  macro- 
economic  framework.  It  is  now  nourished  by 
a  variety  of  cost  factors  that  unforttmately 
were  injected  Into  the  system  last  year,  and 
which  now  lie  beyond  the  Impact  and  grasp 
of  ordinary  fiscal  policy. 

I  woxild  take  this  point  even  further,  argu- 
ing that  those  who  believe  that  the  current 
inflation  Is  the  result  of  excessive  fiscal  stim- 
ulus, or  that  it  can  be  dealt  with  by  con- 
ventional policies  of  aggregate  restraint,  do 
real  harm  to  the  formulation  of  an  effective 
anti-inflationary  policy. 

While  1  don't  pretend  to  have  a  neat  pack- 
age of  solutions  to  the  problem  of  inflation. 
It  is  obvious  to  me  that  we  need  to  develop 
new  techniques  in  this  battle  to  complement 
our  present  economic  tools.  It  Is  my  judgment 
that  the  federal  government  miist  establish 
a  permanent  institution  to  focus  on  the 
problem  of  inflation.  In  addition  to  develop- 
ing an  Information  system  that  Identifies 
price  problems  before  they  become  crises, 
such  an  Institution  should  have  the  power 
to  hold  hearings,  postpone  public  and  private 
decisions  that  could  seriously  undermine 
price  stability,  make  recommendations  to  the 
Executive  and  Congress  to  improve  price 
stability,  and  have  limited  power  to  impose 
legal  sanctions. 

Just  as  they  have  misread  the  nature  of 
the  current  inflation,  many  of  those  who 
oppose  a  tax  cut  also  fall  to  read  the  un- 
mistakable signs  of  the  serious  recession 
that  Is  upon  us.  The  huge  drop  In  real  ONP 
In  the  first  quarter  Is,  after  all,  the  worst 
decline  in  economic  output  since  1958,  and 
much  worse  than  the  administration's  Feb- 
ruary forecast  that  the  economy  would  prob- 
ably only  decUne  a  little  in  the  first 
quarter.  More  Important,  the  recent  statis- 
tics do  not  reveal  any  sectors  of  the  econ<Mny 
with  sufficient  strength  to  bring  about 
recovery. 

Consumption  spending  has  been  weak  for 
the  last  six  months  and  cannot  be  expected 
to  deal  any  recovery.  In  the  first  quarter, 
real  per  capita  disposable  Income  fell  at  a 
7  per  cent  annual  rate,  only  the  sixth  decline 
that  has  occurred  In  the  last  20  years,  and 
the  sharpest  fall  since  1949. 

Residential  construction  expenditures  In 
the  first  quarter  dropped  8  per  cent  and 
have  fallen  16  per  cent  in  the  last  six 
months.  Housing  starts  in  the  flrst  quarter 
were  34  per  cent  below  year  earlier  levels. 
In  view  of  the  recent  sharp  rise  in  Interest 
rates,  and  the  incredible  announcement  by 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman,  Arthur 
Burns,  that  money  will  stay  tight  no  matter 
what  it  does  to  housing,  there  is  presently  no 
hope  that  homebuilding  will  experience  the 
tum-around  fcwecast  by  the  administration 
earlier  this  year. 
Business  spending  on  plant   and  equip- 
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ment,  which  has  always  been  offered  as  the 
backbone  of  a  recovery  in  the  second  half  of 
1974,  only  increased  at  a  7  per  cent  annual 
rate  in  the  flrst  quarter.  This  is  considerably 
below  the  11  per  cent  annual  rate  of  in- 
crease in  the  previous  quarter  and  below  the 
expectations  for  capital  expansion  this  year. 

Finally,  net  exports  declined  $3.3  bUllon 
In  the  flrst  quarter  of  this  year,  compared 
to  an  Increase  of  $6.2  billion  in  the  fourth 
quarter. 

Because  the  current  Inflation  is  not  slgnifl- 
cantly  due  to  excessive  budget  stimulus,  and 
because  the  recession  is  upon  us  with  no 
signs  of  recovery.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
case  for  a  tax  cut  is  made.  This  conclusion  is 
not  reached,  as  some  conmientators  have  in- 
ferred, because  I  regard  unemployment  as 
more  serious  than  inflation.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  regard  both  inflation  and  unem- 
ployment as  harmful  to  the  economic  and 
social  fabric.  But  It  U  my  belief  that  a 
modest  tax  cut,  coupled  with  tax  reform,  w*ll 
not  Increase  inflation  but  will  express  Itself 
in  higher  output,  Jobs,  and  Income. 
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PATRIOTISM— AN  HONORED 
SOLDIERS  VIEW 


HON.  J.  KENNETH  ROBINSON 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  14,  1974 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  privileged  to  have  as  a 
constituent,  residing  in  Fluvanna,  Va., 
Gen.  Bruce  C.  Clarke,  U.S.  Army  (re- 
tired), but  I  have  to  acknowledge  that 
I  share  him  with  my  distinguished  Vir- 
ginia colleague  (Mr.  Brovhill)  ,  in  that 
General  Clarke  also  has  maintained  a 
residence  in  Arlington,  Va.,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

Last  year,  in  the  New  Age  magazine — 
issue  of  March  1973 — General  CHarke's 
concise  and  effective  statement  on  pa- 
triotism was  published  and,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix, 
I  include  it  now  as  follows: 

PATUOnSK 

(By  Gen.  Bruce  C.  Clarke) 

Patriotism  Is  devotion  to  one's  country. 
These  few  simple  words  are  easy  to  memorize 
but  many  do  not  fully  understand  all  they 
entaU.  Let's  consider  the  essentials: 

A  patriot  Is  one  who  acquires  an  under- 
standing knowledge  of  his  country's  history. 

He  imderstands  his  country's  Constitution 
and  the  philosophy  behind  It. 

He  approaches  the  solution  to  his  coun- 
try's problems  on  a  long-term  basis. 

He  supports  the  official  policies  and  laws 
of  his  country.  When  he  considers  that  there 
should  be  changes,  he  helps  bring  them 
about  through  established  methods  and  pro- 
cedures. 

He  supports  education,  social  Justice, 
charities  and  benevolences,  religion,  youth 
and  community  activities. 

He  considers  the  payment  of  Just  and  nec- 
essary taxes  to  be  an  investment  in  his 
country  and  its  future. 

He  takes  an  interest  In  good  and  efficient 
government  on  all  levels. 

He  scrutinizes  candidates  for  all  public 
offices  and  the  Issues  involved,  and  votes 
what  he  believes  wUl  be  the  best  for  his 
country. 

He  projects  an  industrious,  ethical  and 
moral  image  In  the  handling  oX  all  situa- 
tions. 

He  radiates  an  entbtislastlc  and  positive 
approach  toward  his  country. 


If  one  follows  these  few  requirements' 
well,  he  will  be  an  outstanding  patriot.  Many 
will  honor  him  as  a  true  statesman. 

This  statement  won  recognition,  this 
year,  from  the  Freedoms  Foundation  at 
Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  with  the  award  to  Gen- 
eral Clarke  of  the  George  Washington 
Honor  Medal,  and  I  also  include,  here- 
with an  excerpt  from  the  Jefferson 
County  Journal  of  Adams,  N.Y. — issue  of 
April  3,  1974— reporting  this  recognition 
of  a  native  of  Adams  which,  of  course, 
requires  me  to  share  General  Clarke, 
also,  with  my  distinguished  New  York 
colleague  (Mr.  McEwen)  : 
General  Clarke  To  Be  Cfted  by  Freedoms 
Foundation 

General  Bruce  C.  Clarke,  a  native  of  Adams, 
who  has  commanded  more  soldiers  of  differ- 
ent nations  as  their  field  commander  than 
any  other  U.S.  Army  officer,  will  receive  the 
George  Washington  Honor  Medal  awarded  by 
Freedoms  Foundation,  Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  for 
an  article  entitled  "Patriotism"  published  In 
1973. 

The  foundation  said  of  the  article,  "An 
outstanding  accomplishment  In  helping  to 
achieve  a  better  understanding  of  America 
and  Americans. 

In  the  article  Gen.  Clarke  wrote — "a  pa- 
triot Is  one  who  acquires  an  understanding 
knowledge  of  his  country's  history. 

"He  understands  his  country's  Constitu- 
tion and  the  philosophy  behind  it.  He  ap- 
proaches the  solution  to  his  country's  prob- 
lems on  a  long-term  basis.  He  supports  the 
official  policies  and  laws  of  his  country.  When 
he  considers  that  there  should  be  changes, 
he  helps  bring  them  about  through  estab- 
lished methods  and  procedures. 

"He  supports  education,  social  justice, 
charities  and  benevolences,  religion,  youth 
and  community  activities.  He  considers  pay- 
ment of  Just  and  necessary  taxes  to  be  an 
investment  in  his  country  and  Its  future. 

"He  takes  an  interest  In  good  and  efficient 
government  on  all  levels.  He  scrutinizes  can- 
didates for  all  public  officials  and  the  issues 
Involved,  and  votes  what  he  believes  will  be 
best  for  the  country. 

"He  projects  an  industrious,  ethical  and 
moral  image  In  the  handling  of  all  situations. 

"He  radiates  an  enthusiastic  and  posi- 
tive approach  toward  his  country. 

"If  one  follows  these  few  requirements 
well,  he  will  be  an  outstanding  patriot.  Many 
will  honor  him  as  a  true  statesman." 


MAKE    IRS    AN    INDEPENDENT 
COMMISSION 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

or   RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  14.  1974 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  along  with  Mr. 
Rzuss  to  make  the  IRS  an  Independent 
Commission.  This  bill  contains  several 
changes  from  my  previous  proposal,  de- 
signed to  help  improve  administration  of 
our  tax  laws. 

Political  interference  in  the  adminis- 
tering of  our  tax  laws  has  been  common. 
In  a  survey  of  the  people  of  Nixon's 
"enemy  list,"  28  percent  of  those  re- 
sponding reported  tax  audits.  This  is  a 
far  higher  percentage  than  the  national 
average  for  similar  time  periods  and  In- 
come brackets. 

Another  attempt  by  the  party  In  power 
to  use  the  tax  laws  to  further  political 
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aims  was  before  the  courts  yesterday.  In 
1972,  at  the  request  of  White  House  of- 
ficials for  chief  Nixon  ftmd  raiser, 
Maurice  H.  Stans,  the  IRS  issued  a  very 
controversial  ruling.  It  pennitted  big 
political  donore  to  avoid  paying  gift  taxes 
on  campaign  contributions  by  channel- 
ing tlae  money  through  multiple  fund- 
raising  committees.  Donors  got  around 
the  $3,000  general  exemption  for  gifts 
and  made  It  easier  to  raise  funds  for 
political  campaigns.  Yesterday,  Judge 
June  Green  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  overruled  this 
controversial  ruling.  But  the  judge's  de- 
cision is  not  retroactive.  Thus,  the  polit- 
ical interference  with  the  administering 
of  our  tax  laws  was  again  successful. 

We  must  not  let  this  occur  any  longer. 
We  must  act  immediately  to  assure  in- 
tegrity in  the  administering  of  our  tax 
laws  by  establishing  an  independent  IRS 
commission. 


DEMOCRATS  MUST  INVENT  BETTER 
WAYS  TO  GOVERN 


HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  14,  1974 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  arti- 
cle which  follows  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star-News  of  Sunday.  May  12, 
1974.  John  Stewart's  analysis  of  the  cur- 
rent political  situation  and  its  challenge 
to  the  Democratic  Party  are  provocative 
and  important.  Those  Democrats  who 
believe  that  their  party's  success  in  1974 
and  1976  is  already  assured  better  take 
another  look  at  reality : 

Democrats  Must  Invent  Better  Wats  To 

Govern 

(By  John  G.  Stewart) 

("What  the  Democrats  must  devise  Is  a 
governing  ideology  that  puts  Into  actual 
practice  much  of  the  Republican  rhetoric 
about  strengthening  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, without  abandoning  the  commitment 
of  using  federal  resources  to  the  fullest.") 

After  years  of  languishing  to  the  political 
backwoods.  Democratic  governors  and  mayors 
once  again  have  emerged  as  significant  fac- 
tors in  the  party's  quest  to  recapture  the 
White  House  in  1976.  This  development, 
moreover,  offers  a  solid  clue  as  to  what  gen- 
erally will  constitute  winning  Democratic 
politics  for  the  balance  of  the  1970s. 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  a 
governor  will  win  the  next  Democratic  presi- 
dential nomination  (although  the  odds  on 
this  have  Improved) .  But  It  does  suggest  that 
governors  and  mayors  are  the  most  reliable 
sources  of  the  political  insight  and  governing 
experience  that  the  next  Democratic  candi- 
date will  need  to  win  the  nonrUnation  and 
general  election. 

For  the  past  generation,  it  has  been  al- 
most a  truism  that  only  politicians  operating 
near  the  country's  major  centers  of  mass 
communication — New  York,  Washington,  and 
California — had  a  realistic  chance  of  acquir- 
ing the  stature  and  Influence  that  are  pre- 
requisites to  national  party  leadership.  This 
bit  of  conventional  wisdom  arose  from  the 
habit  of  equating  national  party  leadership 
with  a  politician's  standing  In  the  presiden- 
tial sweepstakes.  If  an  elected  public  official 
was  deem.,d  not  to  be  a  presidential  con- 
tender (a  category  reserved  for  pollUcians 
who  oould  appear  regularly  on  network  news 
shows),    his   potential    for    influencing    the 
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national  party  was  assumed  to  be  nil.  And 
this  was  generally  the  case. 

It  also  was  agreed  that  the  political  power 
that  mattered  most  was  to  be  found  in  Wash- 
ington, home  of  the  money,  expertise,  and 
muscle  associated  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment. States,  cities,  and  counties  were  gov- 
erning units  to  be  alternatively  bludgeoned 
and  patronized  by  the  heavy  rollers  from  the 
nation's  capital. 

These  patterns  have  now  changed  In  sev- 
eral important  respects.  Even  though  this 
shift  has  been  overshadowed  by  the  preoccu- 
pation of  the  national  news  media  with  the 
Impeachment  inquiry  and  the  labors  of  the 
sperlal  prosecutor,  the  most  sensible  and  far- 
sighted  thinking  about  the  future  of  the 
Democratic  party  is  coming  largely  from  the 
hinterlands  Instead  of  Capitol  Hill.  This 
development — an  Interesting  although  Irrele- 
vant fact  unless  linked  in  some  manner  to 
new  sources  of  political  leverage — must  also 
be  viewed  from  the  perspective  of  the  role 
that  governors  and  mayors  are  likely  to  play 
in  nominating  the  Democratic  presidential 
candidate  in  1976. 

Voters  today  are  looking  for  political  lead- 
ership with  the  guts  and  common  sense  to 
restore  some  purpose  and  direction  to  our 
national  life.  This  process  is  heavUy  depend- 
ent upon  fashioning  workable  solutions  to 
problems  encountered  in  day-to-day  living. 
Several  curious  paradoxes  in  the  public  at- 
titude Illustrate  why  this  is  so: 

Despite  considerable  popular  cynicism  to- 
ward government  and  politics,  there  remains 
a  solid  base  of  support  for  the  country's  con- 
stitutional and  political  system,  a  popular 
faith  In  the  ability  of  government  to  func- 
tion effectively  and  a  belief  that  flrst-rate 
people  can  still  be  brought  into  government. 
For  example:  a  recent  survey  of  public  atti- 
tudes conducted  by  Louis  Harris  and  Asso- 
ciates for  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  discovered  that 
fully  90  percent  of  Americans  believe  that 
government  can  work  "effectively  and  well." 
Although  most  Americans  remain  staunch- 
ly conservative  on  such  general  Ideological 
questions  as  "government  spending"  and  the 
Individual  work  ethic,  they  strongly  support 
mcreased  government  spending  when  it  Is 
tied  to  specific  operational  problems  of  real 
consequence  to  everyday  living,  such  as 
health  care,  aid  to  the  elderly,  education, 
and  housing. 

Most  Americans  also  subscribe  to  the  coQ- 
servative  Ideology  condemning  "big  govern- 
ment" in  favor  of  "returning  power  to  the 
people."  but  they  simultaneously  recognize 
that  the  federal  government  must  take  the 
lead  in  solving  such  i>roblems  as  poverty, 
health  care,  polutlon,  and  consumer  protec- 
tion. 

Even  those  Americans  who  were  most  op- 
posed to  the  government's  civil  rights  efforts 
of  the  19608  largely  support  the  proposition 
that  the  only  way  to  solve  the  problems  of 
blacks  and  other  minorities  is  for  the  federal 
government  to  make  an  all-out  effort  by 
spending  much  more  money  on  domestic 
problems  affecting  all  Americans,  such  as 
health,  education,  housing,  and  improving 
thlngp  In  our  cities. 

These  are  not  the  feelings  of  an  electorate 
that  has  turned  its  back  on  the  role  that  gov- 
ernment, even  the  federal  government,  must 
play  in  dealing  with  the  country's  more  crlt- 
icr^'  social  and  economic  problems.  But  these 
attitudes  do  reveal  clearly  the  absolute  Im- 
portance of  the  federal  government  produc- 
ing visible,  understandable  and  effective  re- 
sults on  the  community  level.  This,  in  turn, 
requires  far  more  flexible  and  imaginative 
use  of  federal  power  in  equipping  sub-na- 
tional units  of  government  to  do  the  job.  And 
it  is  here  where  the  knowledge  and  exper- 
ience of  governors,  mayors  and  other  local 
officials  are  desperately  needed  if  anawwa 
are  to  be  found. 
These  circumstances  bear  directly  on  the 
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Democratic  party's  future.  The  electorate's 
anger  toward  Republican  candidates — as  re- 
vealed In  the  recent  special  elections  for  the 
House  of  Representatives — arises  from  two 
sources:  outrage  over  what  is  seen  as  Nixon's 
perversion  of  the  presidential  office,  and  the 
Nixon  administration's  failure  to  meet  the 
people's  legitimate  expectations  as  to  what 
constitutes  competent  and  responsive  gov- 
ernment. Tliere  is  little  evidence  that  ti-.'; 
voters  are  making  an  affirmative  choice  on 
behalf  of  the  Democratic  candidates,  or  the 
party  Itself. 

The  longer-run  pitfalls  for  the  Democratic 
party  are  obvious  (at  least  to  most  governors 
and  mayors);  the  electorate's  antagonism 
toward  the  GOP  can  rebound  as  soon  as 
Nixon  vacates  the  presidency  (by  whatever 
route)  or  Is  exonerated  by  Congress  unless 
Democrats  are  seen  as  coming  to  grips  with 
sources  of  popular  discontent  unrelated  to 
Watergate. 

This  popular  reaction,  moreover.  Is  likely 
to  be  intensified  by  three  other  factors :  ( 1 ) 
the  hefty  Democratic  majorities  in  Congress 
that  are  forecast  for  the  November  elections. 
(2)  guilt  feelings  millions  of  Republlcars 
and  conservative  Independents  may  experi- 
ence for  voting  or  thinking  Democratic  in 
protest  against  Nixon's  presidential  conduct, 
ar.d  (3)  the  good  feelings  likely  to  abound 
for  Gerald  Ford  If  he  assumes  the  presidency 
prlgr  to  1976  or  if  he  becomes  the  GOPo 
nominee.  At  this  ^Tltint:  the  Democrats  have 
no  one  who  can  match  Ford's  appeal  In  terms 
of  perceived  Integrity  and  low-key  respect- 
ability. 

In  any  event,  the  Democrats  will  be  nm- 
nlng  a  grave  risk  If  they  assume  that  the 
White  House  can  be  captured  by  outdrawlng 
Ford  on  the  basis  of  personal  popularity. 
Th«dr  chance  for  victory  In  1976  depends 
on  making  the  most  of  an  unexpected,  per- 
haps even  undeserved,  opportunity  to  selee 
the  political  and  governing  initiative  in  ways 
that  can  survive  the  ultimate  disposition  of 
Richard  Nixon's  presidency.  Since  governors 
and  mayors  live  with  the  political  and  gov- 
erning pressures  that  preceded  and  that  will 
siu-vlve  the  drama  of  Watergate,  they  have 
been  articulating  this  position  at  every  op- 
portunity, such  as  the  recent  conference  of 
Democratic  governors  in  Chicago. 

Figuring  out  better  ways  of  applying  the 
federal  government's  leverage  In  achieving 
everything  from  better  health  care  to  safer 
streets  is  at  the  core  of  the  Democratic  op- 
portimity.  Despite  more  real  progress  than 
critics  are  willing  to  recognize,  the  Great  So- 
ciety became  muscle-bound  and  overextended 
by  the  late  19608.  The  Nixon  administration's 
ballyhooed  shift  to  general  and  special  rev- 
enue sharing.  Including  the  consolidation  of 
certain  categorical  programs  into  bloc  grante. 
turned  out  to  be  little  more  than  a  fiscal 
shell  game,  with  the  states  and  cities  un- 
able to  flnd  the  pea.  no  matter  how  diligent 
their  search. 

That  the  Democrats  must  devise  is  a  gov- 
erning Ideology  that  puts  Into  actual  prac- 
tice much  of  the  Republican  rhetoric  about 
strengthening  state  and  local  governments, 
without  abandoning  the  commitment  of  us- 
ing federal  resources  to  the  fullest.  It  must  be 
an  ideology  grounded  in  neither  the  outworn 
precepts  of  the  New  Deal  nor  the  countercul- 
ture of  the  New  Politics.  It  will  require  de- 
signing a  new  generation  of  political  Insti- 
tutions that  can  Instire  the  responsive  appli- 
cation of  governmental  power  at  aU  levels  of 
American  society.  It  will  call  for  using  the 
federal  government's  power  In  flexible  and 
often  indirect  ways. 

Some  examples:  The  federal  tax  code  can 
be  used  more  effectively  to  foster  social  and 
economic  objectives.  Mixing  monetary  re- 
wards and  sanctions  to  encourage  greater  at- 
tention by  state  and  local  governments  to  the 
needs  of  individual  citizens  is  another  ap- 
proach. Ways  must  be  explored  of  preserv- 
ing  the    uniqueness    of    neighborhoods,    of 
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strengthening  family  ties,  and  of  bringing  the 
worlds  of  work  and  home  more  cloaely  to- 
gether. Revenue  sharing  must  be  given  a 
fair  trial  by  a  national  administration  not 
seeking  to  use  it  as  a  cover  for  eliminating 
the  federal  role  In  a  host  of  domestic  areas, 
such  as  boiislng  and  community  develop- 
ment. 

This  evolution  In  the  role  and  posture  of 
the  federal  government  cannot  go  forward 
without  the  direct  Involvement  of  governors 
and  mayors  In  setting  the  prlM-itiea  of  Con- 
gress and  in  helping  write  the  necessary  leg- 
islation. Through  the  good  oCBces  of  Demo- 
cratic National  Chairman  Robert  Strauss, 
Democratic  governors  and  mayors  have  been 
Invited  to  meet  with  Speaker  Albert  and  Sen- 
ate Majority  Leader  Mansfield.  But  sporadic 
consultation  will  not  effectively  tap  the 
wealth  of  governing  experience  that  is  to  be 
found  outside  of  Washington. 

One  additional  factor  Is  likely  to  force 
greater  appreciation  by  congressional  Demo- 
crats, at  least  those  with  presidential  am- 
bitions, of  the  new  Importance  acquired  by 
their  non-Ws«hlngton  brethren.  The  emerg- 
ing organization  of  Democratic  governors  and 
mayors  into  tightly-knit  caucuses — equipped 
with  competent  staffs  at  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  headquarters — and  the 
critical  role  governors  and  mayors  are  likely 
to  assume  in  the  scramble  for  presidential 
delegates  on  the  basis  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation, will  open  doors  on  Capitol  Hill 
that  have  been  closed  for  decades. 

Those  Democrats  in  Congress  who  go  out 
of  their  way  to  listen  and  help  Democratic 
governors  and  mayors  with  their  governing 
problems  can  expect  a  more  cordial  reception 
In  the  search  for  delegates  than  those  Demo- 
crats in  Congress  who  don't.  It  is  worth  not- 
ing In  this  regard  that  fully  25  percent  of 
each  state's  delegation  can  be  appointed  in 
1976 — a  provision  that  was  speciflcally  added 
to  Increase  the  representation  of  elected  of- 
ficials at  the  next  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention. 

For  lack  of  a  better  term,  this  broad-scale 
opportunity  now  open  to  the  Democrats  can 
be  labeled  the  "Governing  Issue."  The  party's 
post-1974  prospects  will  be  determined  large- 
ly by  the  degree  to  which  this  issue  Ls  recog- 
nized, develop)ed,  and  brought  forcefully  to 
the  pe<^le  prior  to  the  1976  presidential  cam- 
paign. And  governors  and  mayors  hold  the 
key  to  unlocking  this  treasure  chest  of  polit- 
ical riches. 

(John  O.  Stewart  was  legislative  aide  to 
Senator  and  Vice  President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, and  later  communications  director  for 
the  Democratic  National  Committee.  He  also 
has  Ijeen  a  iinlversity  lecturer  In  political 
science. 

(This  article  la  derived  by  the  author  from 
his  book.  One  Last  Chance:  The  Democratic 
—Party,    1974-76,   published    this    month    by 
Praeger.) 


RAPS  IMPEACHMENT  VOTE  PUSH 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OF   n.UNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  S,1974 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
all  the  pro  and  con  opinions  on  impeach- 
ment, I  found  this  article  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Homewood-Flossmoor 
Star  rather  Interesting.  I  would  like  to 
insert  this  for  the  Interest  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

Raps  Iufkachment  Votk  Ptsh 
(By  Frank  van  der  Linden) 

Washinctok.— Attorney  General  WUllam 
B.  Saxbe  still  considers  President  Nixon  In- 
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nocent  In  the  Watergate  case,  and  objects  to 
congressmen  soliciting  votes  for  Nixon's  Im- 
peachment. 

"It's  not  a  very  Judicial  pose.  Is  It?"  Saxbe 
commented  upon  reading  a  letter,  signed  by 
Minnesota'Congressman  Donald  M.  PYaser,  as 
national  chairman  of  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action,  and  appealing  for  money  to 
continue  "a  massive  education  campaign" 
for  impeachment. 

"The  Impeachment  of  Richard  Nixon  is  not 
yet  certain,"  the  Minneapolis  Democrat 
wrote.  "The  impeachment  vote  in  the  House 
will  be  extraordinarily  difficult  for  most 
House  members.  Write!  Tell  your  congress- 
person  how  you  feel  and  why. 

"Send  ADA  money.  As  much  as  you  can, 
and  as  quickly  as  you  can."  The  money  will 
be  spent,  Praser  said,  to  pay  for  mailing  anti- 
Nixon  leaflets — half  a  miUion  of  which  have 
already  been  sent  out  by  ADA — and  running 
"a  grass-roots  phone  bank"  to  stir  up  pro- 
impeachment  feeling  among  the  people. 

Fraser  and  other  House  members  should 
vote  for  or  against  impeachment  on  the  evi- 
dence produced  by  the  Judiciary  commit- 
tee, rather  than  lobbying  for  either  side, 
Saxbe  said  In  an  exclusive  interview. 

"It's  kind  of  discouraging  to  me  to  see  na- 
tionally chartered  organizations  that  are  lob- 
bying for  Impeachment.  I  think  it  would  be 
Inappropriate  also  for  organizations  to  be 
lobbying  against  Impeachment." 

Last  November,  when  the  President  named 
him  attorney  .general,  the  maverick  Ohio  Re- 
publican senator  said :  "Hell  I  I  couldn't  take 
this  position  unless  I  was  clear  in  my  mind 
that  Nixon  was  innocent  In  the  Watergate 
case." 

Saxbe  concluded  Nixon  was  "clean"  after 
the  President  disavowed  any  connection  with 
the  Watergate  break-in  and  the  cover-up  in 
two  and  a  half  hours  of  candid  conversation. 
Today,  despite  the  criminal  Indictments  of 
several  former  presidents!  aides,  and  White 
House  delays  in  releasing  several  tape  re- 
cordings to  the  Judiciary  conunlttee  and  to 
Special  Prosecutor  Leon  Jaworskl,  the  attor- 
ney general  sees  no  reason  to  change  his  own 
mind  about  the  President's  innocence.  If  he 
had  any  such  reason,  he'd  quit  the  cabinet. 
Should  the  House  vote  for  articles  of  im- 
peachment, Saxbe  won't  be  the  President's 
lawyer  for  the  ensuing  Senate  trial. 

"I  would  have  to  resign,  and  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  doing  that,"  he  said. 

The  President's  health  is  good,  de^ite  the 
pressure  for  his  ouster,  the  attorney  general 
said.  "I'm  sure  it's  a  terrific  strain  on  him, 
but  he  seems  to  be  able  to  take  it.  He's  a 
tough  guy." 

NUon  won't  defy  the  subpoenas  for  the 
tapes  and  documents,  Saxbe  predicted,  add- 
ing! "Every  confrontation  seems  to  fade  away, 
and  I  hope  it  continues  that  way." 

Saxbe  disclosed  that  he  has  received  about 
half  a  dozen  assassination  threats  this  year, 
mostly  from  "Irrational"  persons  writing  let- 
ters and  post  cards.  The  FBI,  which  has 
checked  out  all  the  threats,  Is  guarding  the 
attorney  general  and  bis  wife. 

Saxbe  expressed  alarm  over  the  rise  of 
gangs  "planning  the  overthrow  of  the  gov- 
ernment today  .  .  .  everything  from  the  Sym- 
bionese  Army  to  various  terrorist  groups.  The 
frightening  part  of  It  is  that  more  and  more 
people  think  that  violence  is  the  way  to  solve 
their  problems,"  he  said. 

The  attorney  general  also  complained  that 
some  "social  organizations"  advocating  easier 
treatment  of  criminals  "refuse  to  acknowl- 
edge that  there  are  a  lot  of  mean  bastards 
who  are  anti-social  and  you  have  to  lock 
them  up  to  protect  society." 

A  hardened  criminal  can't  be  turned  Into 
an  automobile  mechanic,  be  said.  "He  likes 
the  idea  that  when  he's  got  a  gun  he's  king 
of  the  hill,  he  can  make  people  do  what  he 
wants  them  to  do.  He  likes  that  power  and 
he  likes  to  prey  on  society." 
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SIDNEY  KORETZ  VISITED 
JERUSALEM 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  14.  1974 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Sidney 
Koretz,  and  imder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  would  like  to  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing articles  read  by  Mr.  Koretz  while 
in  Jerusalem,  into  the  Congressionai. 
Record,  as  well  as  his  personal 
comments: 

(Prom   the   Detroit   Jewish   News,   Mar.   29, 
1974] 
Syrian  Claim  to  Palestine  Defined 
Editor,  the  Detroit  Jewish  News: 

Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  an- 
nounces as  if  he  only  Just  discovered  it  that 
Sjrrians  consider  Jerusalem  and  even  Tel 
Aviv  as  Arab  land. 

But  more  than  that,  when  Syrian  Presi- 
dent Hafez  Assad  reminds  Israel  Premier 
Golda  Meir  "that  Palestine  is  not  only  part 
of  the  Arab  homeland,  but  also  a  basic  part 
of  South  Syria,"  he  is  reminding  King  Hus- 
sein and  the  Palestinians  of  this  also.  The 
Syrian  claim  is  superior  to  all  other  Arab 
claims. 

After  the  last  Jewish  king  Herod  died,  bis 
son  Archelaus,  was  considered  incompetent, 
after  a  10-year  probationary  period,  to  take 
his  place  by  the  Roman  Emperor  Augustus. 

Judaea  and  Samaria  were  declared  to  be 
part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Syria,  and  a 
second-class  Roman  ofBcial  called  a  procura- 
tor was  appointed  to  be  the  ruler,  of  the  land 
of  David  and  Solomon.  The  Jews  would  not 
take  this  lying  down  and  history  records  the 
ensuing  events. 

The  Jewish  Temple  was  destroyed  in  70  AD 
and  the  names  of  Judaea  and  Jerusalem 
wiped  off  the  world  m^  in  135  AD  by  the 
emperor  Hadrian.  The  Jewish  connection  was 
erased  in  favor  of  the  Philistines  and  to  ef- 
fect this  the  country  was  called  Syria  Pale- 
stina  (Latin  for  Philistine  Syria). 

As  a  separate  political  entity,  the  Syrian 
president  wishes  to  remind  the  other  Arabs 
"Palestine"  was  created  by  the  League  of 
Nations  to  provide  a  national  home  for  the 
Jews.  If  the  legitimacy  of  this  action  is  not 
conceded,  who  but  Syria  can  be  considered 
the  rightful  sovereign?  The  testimony  of  the 
Roman  Emperors  Augustus  and  Hadrian  la 
on  the  side  of  Syria  m  contrast  to  the  claims 
of  the  other  Arab  states. 

Sidney  Koretz. 

jERtrSALEM. 

(From  the  Washington  Jewish  Week, 

Apr.  4-10, 1974) 

A  Rkminoex  to   Kino   Hussein 

(By  Sidney  Koretz) 

Syrian  President  Hafez  Assad  said:  "When 
the  Israeli  Premier  decides  that  the  Golan 
is  a  part  of  Israel,  we  consider  it  useful  to 
remind  her  that  Palestine  is  not  only  part  of 
the  Arab  homeland,  but  is  also  a  basic  part  of 
Southern  Syria."  This  is  also  a  reminder  to 
King  Hussein  and  the  Palestinians. 

Based  on  Roman  Law,  Syria's  claim  can 
indeed  be  considered  superior,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reason:  When  Herod,  the  last  Jewish 
King,  died,  the  Roman  emperor  Augustus 
prevented  Herod's  son  from  succeeding  to 
the  throne  by  declaring  Judaea  and  Sa- 
maria part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Syria. 
Later,  after  the  Bar  Kokhba  revolt,  the 
country  was  named  'Syria  Palestine',  I.e., 
Philistine  Syria,  not  in  order  to  upgrade  the 
rights  of  the  Palestinians,  but  to  downgrade 
the  Jewish  connection.  In  1923,  the  League 
of  Nations  created  a  separate  Palestine  for 
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the  purpose  of  restoring  the  Jewish  connec- 
tion. But  if  this  is  not  ooncedsd,  then  Pales- 
tine is  indeed  a  part  of  Syria. 

May  6, 1974. 

Hon.  Joel  T.  Broyhill, 
£/.S.  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Brovhill:  While  in 
Israel,  I  saw  a  couple  of  articles  in  the  Jeru- 
salem Post  ("Assad:  State  of  War  tUi  Alms 
Achieved,'  10  March  and  "KlEslnger  Explains 
Why  Syria  Cannot  Draw  the  Line,"  13  March) 
with  information  about  Syria's  intransigence 
which  our  newspapers  have  failed  to  report. 
I  send  you  copies,  and  my  comment  written 
in  Jerusalem,  to  throw  light  on  the  Syrian 
attitude  of  which  few  Americans  are  aware. 
Not  many  are  aware  of  the  full  extent  of  the 
obstacles  facing  our  Secretary  of  States  ef- 
forts to  bring  some  disengagement  on  the 
Israel-Syria  batilefront. 

Last  Simday,  on  the  "Issues  and  Answers" 
TV  program.  Egyptian  President  Anwar  el- 
Sadat  said  that  "the  last  word  "  was  with 
Syrian  President  Hafez  el-Assad  but  that  he 
had  great  confidence  in  Secretary  Kissinger's 
magical  powers.  My  Jerusalem  comment, 
shown  here,  may  go  too  far  in  suggesting 
that  our  Secretary  of  State  "only  Just  dis- 
covered it  that  Syrians  consider  Jerusalem, 
and  even  Tel  Aviv,  as  Arab  land  "  and  "a  basic 
part  of  South  Syria."  But  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  he  should  want  to  keep  it  a  secret 
from  the  American  people.  According  to  one 
of  the  articles,  with  a  Washington  date  line, 
the  Syrians  can  draw  no  line  anywhere  since 
they  consider  that  in  itself  a  recognition  of 
Israel  whose  mere  existence  Is  anathema  to 
them.  The  impression  was  given  that  the 
State  Department  wanted  to  retract  this. 

I  suggest  that  you  bring  these  articles  and 
my  comment,  mostly  historical,  to  the  atten- 
tion of  your  Congressional  colleagues.  They 
will  then  better  understand  Secretary  Kis- 
singer's tremendous  achievement  if  he  is 
able  to  pull  off  a  disengagement  in  the  fight- 
ing between  Israel  and  Syria.  If  he  fails  to 
achieve  very  much,  they  will  have  a  greater 
appreciation  of  the  obstacles  he  faced. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Sidney  Koretz. 

(From   the   Jerusalem   Post,   Mar.    10,   1974 J 

Assad:   State  op  War  Till  Aims  Achieved 

(By  Anan  Safadi) 

Syrian  President  Hafez  Assad  has  pledged 
to  continue  the  state  of  war  untU  Israel 
withdraws  to  the  pre-1967  frontiers  and  the 
"lull  rights"  of  the  Palestinians  are  restored. 

Speaking  in  Damascus  on  Friday  on  the 
11th  anniversary  of  the  Bath  party  takeover 
of  the  government  in  Syria,  Assad  said  that 
the  conflict  had  become  a  political  struggle 
since  the  end  of  the  October  war,  but  that 
did  not  mean  relatmg  the  country's  military 
alertness. 

"The  war  with  Israel  has  not  ended,  and 
will  not  as  far  as  Syria  is  concerned,  unless 
all  Arab  territory  is  liberated  and  unless  the 
Palestinian  people  regain  their  full  rights." 

At  one  stage  the  Syrian  President  put  aside 
his  prepared  speech  to  refer  to  a  reported 
statement  by  Premier  Golda  Meir  that  she 
considered  the  Golan  Heights  as  part  of  Is- 
rael. Assad  said:  "When  the  Israel  Premier 
decides  that  the  Golan  Is  part  of  Israel,  we 
consider  It  useful  to  remind  her  that  Pales- 
tine is  not  only  part  of  the  Arab  homeland 
but  also  a  basic  part  of  south  Syria. 

"We  consider  It  our  right  and  our  duty  to 
insist  that  Palestine  should  remain  a  free 
part  of  our  Arab  homeland  and  of  our  Arab 
SjTian  country." 

Assad  made  no  direct  mention  of  his  recent 
contacts  with  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union 
over  the  issue  of  Syrian  military  disengage- 
ment with  Israel.  However,  he  told  the  cheer- 
ing crowd  at  the  sports  stadium  at  the 
Damascus  University  that  the  Syrian  Gov- 
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ernment  would  not  have  Its  decisions  dic- 
tated to  by  anyone.  This  included  the  deci- 
sion "to  be  absent  where  we  should  be 
present,"  Assad  said,  obviously  referring  to 
Syria's  participation  in  the  forthcoming 
phase  of  the  Geneva  Middle  East  talks. 

"We  cannot  safeguard  our  rights  by  the 
force  of  conviction  alone,"  Assad  said,  and 
•'we  must  be  powerful  in  a  world  which 
respects  strength." 

Assad's  toughly-worded  speech  came  a  day 
after  the  departure  from  Damascus  of  Soviet 
Foreign  Mmister  Andrei  Gromyko. 

The  Beirut  weekly  "al-Diyar"  reported  yes- 
terday that  the  Soviet  Union  has  pledged 
continued  arms  supplies  to  Syria  and  prom- 
ised to  finance  the  Syrian  economy,  dam- 
aged during  the  October  war. 

The  Lebanese  weekly  said  that  the  Rus- 
sian pledge  was  contained  in  a  message 
which  Gromyko  carried  from  Soviet  Com- 
munist Party  leader  Leonid  Brezhnev  to  the 
Syrian  President. 

According  to  the  weekly,  Brezhnev  sjiid 
that  the  East  bloc  Comecon  countries  had 
agreed  unanimously  to  share  with  the  Soviet 
Union  the  cost  of  reconstructing  Syria's 
economic  Installations.  But  at  the  same  time, 
the  weekly  added,  Brezhnev  urged  Assad  to 
continue  "the  experiment  of  seeking  a  mili- 
tary disengagement  with  Israel  and  to  at- 
tend the  Geneva  talks. 


[From   the   Jerusalem   Post,   Mar.   13,   1974) 

Kissinger  Explains  Why  Syria  Cannot 

Draw  the  Line 

(By  Ira  Silverman) 

Washington. — The  Syrians,  in  their  call 
for  total  Israel  withdrawal  from  occupied 
Arab  territory,  still  consider  Jerusalem  and 
even  Tel  Aviv,  as  Arab  land.  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  Kissinger  said  on  Monday. 

Explaining  the  current  Middle  East  situa- 
tion to  a  group  of  Congressional  wives.  Dr. 
Kissinger  said  the  Syrian  problem  is  more 
complex  than  the  Suez  disengagement  be- 
cause, "for  the  Syrians,  the  occupied  terri- 
tories mean  not  only  the  Golan  Heights,  but 
Jerusalem,  and  even  Tel  Aviv. " 

Kissinger  added  that,  "for  the  Syrians,  It 
represents  a  tremendous  problem  to  draw  any 
line,  because  if  they  draw  a  line  it  means  In 
some  way  the  recognition  of  Israel." 

The  Secretary  made  his  comments  think- 
ing they  were  private  and  off  the  record,  but 
because  of  the  presence  of  newsmen  a  record 
of  his  statements  was  then  circulated  and 
subsequently  retracted  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Quotations  from  his  comments,  especi- 
ally a  stinging  denunciation  of  America's 
European  allies,  were  evidently  embarrassing 
to  the  Secretary  and  provoked  a  clarification 
of  his  views  on  the  Atlantic  alliance,  offered 
yesterday  by  spokesman  George  Vest  (re- 
ported on  page  5).  There  was  no  change  or 
elaboration  on  his  Middle  East  statements. 

Further  on  the  Middle  East,  he  told  the 
gathering  of  Congressional  wives  that,  while 
the  two  sides  in  the  dispute  are  conscious 
about  their  problem  they  are  less  conscious 
about  the  global  implications  of  the  conflict. 
He  recalled  that,  during  and  after  the  Octo- 
ber War.  "all  of  Europe,  Japan  and  the 
Soviet  bloc  were  behind  the  Arabs  and  the 
U.S.  alone  was  backing  Israel.  Since  then 
our  strategy  has  been  to  disentangle  the 
problems  and  take  one  at  a  time." 

Despite  the  difficulties  outlined  by  Kissin- 
ger, the  Secretary  is  hopeful  that,  at  least 
modest  progress  can  be  made  toward  a 
Syrian-Israel  disengagement  through  the 
Indirect  talks  In  Washington  scheduled  for 
later  this  month.  Kissinger  met  with  a  group 
of  16  presidents  of  Jewish  organizations  late 
Monday,  and  gave  the  Impression  that,  al- 
though the  talks  will  be  extremely  difficult, 
he  remains  confident  that  they  can  proceed 
and  prove  productive. 

The  Jewish  leaders  saw  Kissinger,  Under- 
Secretary    Joseph    Sisco   and    White    House 
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counsel  Leonard  Garment  for  slightly  over 
an  hour,  according  to  Rabbi  Israel  Miller, 
chairman  of  the  Conference  of  Presidents 
of  Major  American  Jewish  Organizations. 
Those  present  at  the  meeting  revealed  that 
the  status  of  negotiations  on  Syrian-Israel 
disengagement,  as  given  in  a  long  explana- 
tion by  Kissinger,  dominated  the  discussion. 

Only  a  few  minutes  were  spent  on  dif- 
ferences between  the  administration  and  the 
Jewish  delegation  over  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment on  Soviet  Jewry. 

Neither  the  Jewish  delegation  nor  the 
Israel  Embassy  received  any  word  from  Kis- 
singer about  the  possibility,  widely  reported, 
that  President  Nixon  will  visit  the  Middle 
East  in  May.  Ambassador  Slmcha  Dlnitz  has 
repeatedly  stated  his  view  that,  if  the  Presi- 
dent travels  to  the  Middle  East  region,  he 
will  surely  include  Israel  on  his  itinerary. 
White  House  spokesman  Ronald  Ziegler 
would  not  deny  the  reports  of  a  May  visit, 
saying  only  that  the  President  has  no  cur- 
rent plans  for  such  a  trip. 

It  is  expected  here  that  the  possibility  of  a 
presidential  visit  will  be  discussed  by  Foreign 
Minister  Abba  Eban  and  Kissinger  when  they 
meet  Thursday.  Eban  was  due  in  New  York 
from  London  late  last  night. 


JAIL  TO  THE  CHIEF? 


HON.  DAVID  W.  DENNIS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14.  1974 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  William 
Safire.  in  the  New  York  Times  of  May  13, 
1974,  has  written  a  sobering  essay  on  the 
subject  of  Presidential  impeachment, 
which  I  believe  is  worthy  of  the  careful 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 
Mr.  Safire's  essay  is  as  follows: 

Jail  to  the  Chtet? 
(By  William  Safire) 
Washington. — Most  readers  of  Washington 
tea  leaves  say  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  vote  to  impeach  the  President  about 
mid-July,  around  Bastille  Day;  the  Senate 
will  begin  lu  trial  a  month  later.  Toward  the 
end  of  September,  in  this  scenario,  conserva- 
tive RepubUpans  and  Southern  Democrats 
would  make  up  that  "one  third  plus  one  " 
necessary  to  acquit. 

That  prospect  pleases  many.  The  President 
would  be  most'  severely  rebuked  but  not 
driven  from  office;  Congressmen  running  In 
the  fall  could  point  to  their  votes  to  throw 
him  out  (or.  to  Nixon  supporters,  "to  give 
him  a  fair  trial")  and  the  majority  of  the 
public,  dissatisfied  with  the  President  but 
not  wanting  his  head  on  a  plate,  would  have 
enjoyed  a  ripsnortmg  show  with  a  happily 
inconclusive  ending. 

The  trouble  with  the  conventional  wisdom 
Is  that  it  Is  as  chancy  as  drawing  for  a  "gut 
card  "  to  fill  an  Inside  straight.  Contrary  to  the 
wishful  thinking  of  most  of  the  Presidents 
moderate  adversaries,  and  antithetical  to  the 
Nixon  strategy  of  sacrificing  votes  in  the 
House  to  hold  on  to  votes  in  the  Senate,  there 
is  a  good  chance  that  Impeachment  wUl 
gather  a  momentum  of  its  own — one  that  the 
President  s  foes  and  friends  together  will  not 
be  able  to  stop. 

If  Richard  Nixon  is  Impeached  by  the 
House,  there  Is  an  Increasing  possibilitv  that 
he  win  be  convicted  by  the  Senate,  indicted 
by  a  grand  Jury,  convicted  by  a  petit  Jury  and 
sentenced  to  a  term  in  Jail. 

Whoa.  Only  one  American  in  six,  according 
to  Time  magazine's  latest  poll,  wants  to  see 
the  President  Impeached  at  all;  the  vast  ma- 
jority of   Americans,  including   many   who 
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urgently  wish  he  would  rMlgn,  do  not  want 
to  8c«  the  President  in  Jail. 

But  consider  the  logical  consequences.  If 
the  House  were  to  Impeach,  there  would  be 
a  blitz  to  switch  four  or  five  Senate  votes  now 
In  the  Nlzon  column  that,  with  impeach- 
ment's momentum  behind  it,  might  well 
succeed. 

Since  Impeachment  could  only  succeed 
centered  on  an  "indictable  crime,"  such  as 
obstruction  of  Justice,  it  woxild  then  be  Im- 
possible to  sing  hall  to  a  new  chief  and  go 
home;  if  Congress  found  President  Nlzon 
guuty  of  a  specific  crime,  then  the  special 
prosecutor  would  be  duty-bound  to  seek  In- 
dictment of  private  citizen  Nixon  for  that 
crime. 

No  citizen  is  above  the  law,  the  prosecutor 
would  argue  with  great  logic;  ex-President  or 
no.  a  crime  requires  that  Justice  be  done. 
Since  Mr.  Nlzon  Is  not  the  type  to  plea- 
bargain  or  assert  anything  but  his  Innocence, 
It  can  be  expected  that  a  District  of  Colum- 
bia grand  Jury  would  Indict  and  a  D.C.  petit 
Jury  would  convict.  And  the  ensuing  public 
clamor  for  clemency  would  not  necessarily 
restrain  a  Judge  from  entering  the  history 


books  by  imposing  a  short  JaU  sentence. 

Far-fetched?  Somewhere  along  the  line, 
would  there  not  be  a  deal,  a  resignation  a 
bUl  of  abatement,  a  hung  Jury  or  an  accident 
to  stem  the  flow  of  consequences?  Perhaps. 

But  perhaps  not.  I  have  taken  the  reader 
down  this  highly  hypotheUcal  road  to  show 
that  it  can  happen  here  and  to  urge  some 
consideration  of  the  consequences  of  im- 
peachment. 

The  Impeachment  lobby  does  not  want  the 
public  to  think  about  the  consequences  to 
the  nation  of  an  imprisoned  ex-President, 
for  good  reason:  fear  of  arriving  at  the  ulti- 
mate destination  might  cause  us  to  turn  off 
at  the  first  exit.  One  step  at  a  time,  say  the 
Impeachers;  let  Justice  take  its  course:  it  is 
not  helpful  for  them  to  admit  the  posslblUty 
that  the  paths  of  Impeachment  lead  but  to 
the  clink. 

Then,  of  course,  would  come  revision: 
What  have  we  done?  That  question  would 
quickly  change  to  "What  have  they  done?" 
In  this  "Oz-Bow  Incident"  reaction,  the  ma- 
jority who  only  wanted  a  President  rebuked 
or  censured  would  blame  the  politicians  for 
the  Incarceration  of  a  political  opponent. 
The   Kepresentatlve    who   voted   for   im- 
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peachment  would  then  b«  hard  put  to  ex- 
plain that  all  that  flowed  from  hU  vote  had 
nothing  to  do  with  him. 

Before  the  grand  Inquest  becomes  the 
grand  Inquisition,  let  us  stop  to  think.  Are 
we  ready  to  go  all  the  way? 

The  nation  is  not  In  such  present  danger 
of  tyranny  for  us  to  set  a  precedent  for  the 
legal  overthrow  of  elected  leaders,  and  to 
open  the  possibUlty  for  their  absolute  deg- 
radation. Does  anyone  seriously  suggest 
that  the  Nixon  experience  of  the  last  year 
is  not  enough  to  deter  some  future  Presi- 
dent from  taking  a  similar  course,  that  only 
legal  punishment  will  make  the  point? 

Liberals  who  have  fought  Mr.  Nlzon  over 
the  years  have  a  special  responsibility  now 
to  take  the  long  view.  To  consider  aU  the 
consequences— including  those  that  seem  as 
remote  as  Impeachment  itself  did  not  so  long 
ago— before  running  the  risk  of  being 
gripped  by  the  momentvun  of  retribution. 

The  road  we  are  on  Is  a  rimior-greased  ex- 
pressway with  fewer  exits,  than  we  think, 
and — as  Jefferson  wrote  to  Madison "Im- 
peachment has  been  an  engine  more  of  pas- 
sion than  Justice." 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES- Tf'erf/iesrfay,  May  15, 1974 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  R.  Joseph  Dooley,  presi- 
dent. International  Conference  of  Police 
Chaplains,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  Lord,  our  God,  this  day.  Peace  Offi- 
cers Memorial  E>ay,  set  apart  by  Presi- 
dential proclamation,  we  pray  for  the 
blessinr;  of  peace  on  all  our  dedicated  law 
enforcement  officers,  who  have  given 
their  lives  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties. 

We  pause  this  spring  day  to  remember 
the  record-setting  toll  of  134  local, 
county.  State,  and  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment officers  killed  in  1973 — as  well  as 
the  39  officers  who  have  died  already 
this  year.  They  placed  the  preservation 
of  law  and  order  above  personal  safety. 

Truly,  this  is  a  tragic  coimt.  Even  more 
tragic.  Lord,  than  the  loss  of  these  valiant 
officers'  lives.  Is  the  fact  that  their  deaths 
left  nearly  three  times  their  number  in 
immediate  family  survivors. 

Bless,  guide,  and  inspire.  Lord,  the 
many  men  and  women  who  work  in  gov- 
erning our  country.  Grant  them  the  hu- 
mility they  need  to  represent  the  people 
they  serve,  the  generosity  to  give  their 
very  best,  and  the  determination  to 
serve  America  with  love  and  dedication— 
as  these  peace  officers  have  done.  Amen, 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objectioii,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


uniform  original  enlistment  qualifications  for 
male  and  female  persons. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  an  amendment 
in  wl^ich-^he  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  request^,  a  bUl  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  14368.  An  act  to  provide  for  means 
of  dealing  with  energy  shortages  by  requiring 
reports  with  respect  to  energy  resources,  by 
providing  for  temporary  suspension  of  cer- 
tain air  pollution  requirements,  by  providing 
for  coal  conversion,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  biU  (H.R.  14368)  entiUed  "An  act 
to  provide  for  means  of  dealing  with  en- 
ergy shortages  by  requiring  reports  with 
respect  to  energy  resources,  by  providing 
for  temporary  suspension  of  certain  air 
pollution  requirements,  by  providing  for 
coal  conversion,  and  for  other  purposes." 
requests  a  conference  with  the  House 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph. Mr.  MtrsKn,  Mr.  Montoya.  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Buckley.  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
Bible,  and  Mr.  Fannin  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  foUowing  title.  In  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  Con.  Res.  85.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
proclaim  October  14.  1974,  a  Day  of  National 
Observance  for  the  300th  Annivers.^ry  of  the 
First  Continental  Congress,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ment,  I  found  that  the  card  was  delivered 
Tuesday.  2  days  after  Mother's  Day. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the  Postal  Service 
can  improve  its  service  Just  a  little  bit 
better  than  that  displayed  on  this  occa- 
sion. 


ADMISSION  OP  WOMEN  TO  THE 
SERVICE  ACADEMIES 

(Mr.  FISHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  con- 
siderable Interest  expressed  by  Members 
of  the  House  and  the  commitment  made 
by  the  chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  this  floor  on 
March  18.  1974,  I  wish  to  announce  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Person- 
nel, of  which  I  am  chairman,  will  com- 
mence hearings  on  several  measures  call- 
ing for  the  admission  of  women  to  the 
service  academies  on  May  29,  1974. 

The  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  Mr.  Dickinson  of  Ala- 
bama joins  me  in  stating  that  we  intend 
to  pursue  our  legislative  inquiry  into 
these  proposals  in  considerable  detail 
and  to  offer  complete,  open,  and  objec- 
tive hearings  on  aU  facets  of  the  Issues 
involved. 

-.J^^J!^  commence  our  hearings  on 
May  29  with  testimony  from  Members 
01  the  House. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

HJl.  8418.  An  act  to  amend  section  608 
of  title  10,  United  Stotes  Code,  to  establish 


POSTAL  SERVICE  FAILS  MOTHERS 
DAY  TEST 

(Mr.  FUQUA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  US 
Postal  Corporation  is  up  to  Its  usual  In- 
efficient manner.  On  Thursday  morning 
of  last  week  I  maUed  a  very  nice  Mother's 
Day  card  to  my  mother,  a  very  dear 
sweet,  and  loving  mother.  To  my  amaze- 


WHO  V/RITES  THE  LAWS? 

<Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  addres&  the 
House  for  1  minute^d  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarksrT 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr 
Speaker,  upon  returning  from  Wyoming 
last  week,  I  called  the  Office  of  Federal 
Energy  Administrator  to  find  what  date 
the  price  rollback  of  propane  would  take 
effect,  pursuant  to  our  note  In  the  House 
on  the  Alexander  amendment,  and  the 
conference  report  agreed  to  by  the  Sen- 
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ate  last  week.  The  price  of  propane  was 
to  be  rolled  back  to  the  May  1973  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the  obvious  legis- 
lative intent  that  the  rollback  ensue,  I 
was  told  by  the  FEA  that  there  may  be 
no  rollback  of  the  .price  of  propane.  They 
hold  that  language  is  discretionary  in 
the  statute,  and  that  despite  the  obvious 
legislative  intent  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  no  rollback  is  to  be  put  into 
effect.  Meanwhile,  in  Wyoming,  propane 
has  jumped  up  another  3  cents  whole- 
sale. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues,  who 
writes  the  law  of  the  land,  the  elected 
Representatives  of  the  people  or  the  ad- 
ministration downtown?  This  is  the 
question. 


FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT 

(Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  an  editorial  that  ap- 
peared in  last  Sundays'  edition  of  the 
New  York  Sunday  News,  entitled  "FtXKi 
for  Thought."  Yes,  it  is  food  for  thought, 
with  vegetable  prices  soaring  higher  and 
higher  each  day  and  vegetables  reaching 
heights  out  of  reach  for  the  average  con- 
sumer. 

My  bill  would  cost  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment $6  million  a  year  and  produce  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  in  nutritious 
food  and  rekindle  the  spirit  of  self-suffi- 
ciency that  has  played  such  an  important 
part  in  this  Nation's  development. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Food  for  Thought 

Rep.  James  Burke  (D-Mass.)  has  suggested 
that  the  Agriculture  Department  supply 
Americans  with  free  seed  so  they  could  grow 
some  of  their  own  food.  Besides  beating  in- 
flation. Burke  said,  home  gardening  would 
bring  families  together  and  teach  urban 
youths  that  vegetables  don't  "come  from  the 
backroom  of  the  supermarket." 

It's  an  intriguing  idea.  But  It  would  also 
help  the  battle  against  rising  living  costs  If 
someone  would  devise  a  program  to  teach 
C^ongress  that  money  doesnt  grow  on  trees. 


TERRORIST  ABOMINATION 

<Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Palestinian  terrorists  have  achieved  a 
new  level  of  barbarity  with  their  latest 
abomination. 

The  whole  world  should  cry  out  in 
revulsion  at  the  deliberate  killing  of 
children  to  achieve  political  ends. 

What  will  the  Arab  States  say  now? 
WUl  they  still  seek  to  block  action  by 
the  U.N.  Security  Council  expressly  con- 
demning such  atrocities? 

There  can  be  no  excuse  for  silence  now. 

Meanwhile,  we  grieve  for  the  families 
of  those  Israeli  children  who  lost  their 
lives  before  they  had  had  a  chance  to 
live. 


FEDERAL  WASTE  OP  TAXPAYERS' 
MONEY 

(Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR.,  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  in  1972  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  spent  $23,000  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  to  conduct  a  study 
of  why  children  fall  off  their  tricycles. 

The  study  concluded  that  children  fall 
off  their  tricycles  because  they  lose  their 
balance  or  they  run  into  objects. 

It  cost  the  Federal  Government  $23,- 
000  to  learn  what  every  American  mother 
knows.  Over  a  week  ago,  I  asked  HEW 
for  an  explanation,  but  I  have  not  yet 
received  a  satisfactory  response. 

As  we  all  know,  inflation  is  rampant 
throughout  the  Nation.  Most  soimd  econ- 
omists agree  that  excessive  Government 
spending  is  one  of  the  major  causes  of 
this  terrible  inflation.  We  should  not  al- 
low foolish  programs  such  as  this  to 
waste  the  taxpayers'  dollars  and  feed 
the  fires  of  inflation. 

There  is  currently  no  way  Congress 
can  learn  of  these  absurd  expenditures 
before  the  fact.  They  can  only  be  un- 
covered through  the  audit  procedures 
from  the  GAO  or  through  an  investiga- 
tive reporter  from  the  news  media. 

Consequently,  the  only  corrective 
measures  are  disciplinary  actions  by  the 
bureaucracy  against  the  individuals  re- 
sponsible for  wasteful  programs. 


PUBLIC    OPINION     AND    COl^GRES- 
SIONAL  REFORM 

(Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  recent  action  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  in  sidetracking  House  Res- 
olution 988  shows  a  callous  disregard  for 
thj  concern  which  the  American  people 
are  showing  in  the  performance  of  this 
body.  \ 

More  than  77  percent  of  the  American 
people  believe  Congress  is  doing  either  a 
"poor"  or  "only  fair"  job,  according  to  a 
recent  public  opinion  survey  conducted 
by  the  Sindlinger  firm  of  Philadelphia. 
A  mere  .2  percent  thought  Congress  was 
doing  an  "excellent"  job. 

The  Americsui  people  are  clearly  sub- 
jecting Congress  to  close  scrutiny.'  They 
want  their  legislative  institutions  to  work 
better  than  they  have  in  the  past,  and 
they  will  expect  us  to  work  toward  that 
end. 

In  this  light,  it  is  shocking  that  the 
Democratic  Caucus,  meeting  in  secret 
session  on  May  9.  decided  to  delay  and 
perhaps  even  kill  the  committee  reform 
package  reported  by  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Committees.  Reform  of  our  orga- 
nization and  procedure  is  becoming  more 
necessary  with  every  passing  day,  and  the 
American  people  realize  this.  The  action 
of  the  Democratic  Caucus  is  not  a  worthy 
response  to  the  concern  expressed  by  the 
public. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  American  peo- 
ple expect  us  to  act  promptly,  fairly,  and 
publicly  on  the  issue  of  congressional  re- 
form. Therefore  I  hope  that  House  Reso- 
lution 988  will  be  speedily  brought  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  for  full  public 
debate. 


WHEAT  AND  BREAD  PRICES 

(Mr.  SEBEUUS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  for 
an  end  to  silence  within  the  baking  in- 
dustry. After  the  American  Bakers  As- 
sociation leadership  announced  to  the 
public  that  bread  would  soon  be  $1  a  loaf 
and  that  this  spring  bread  shortages 
would  produce  lines  that  would  make  the 
customers  forget  gas  lines,  we  have  heard 
nothing  from  this  organization. 

At  the  time.  I  stated  that  this  was  a 
shameful  and  factless  scare  tactic.  Since 
that  time,  wheat  prices  have  declined  al- 
most 50  percent.  What  has  happened  to 
bread  prices?  They  have  not  declined 
one  penny  and  in  many  instances  have 
actually  increased.  Why? 

If  the  earlier  comments  were  not  self- 
serving.  I  ask  the  ABA  to  state  their  case 
and  make  a  full  explanation  to  the  Amer- 
ican consumer.  They  should  explain  why 
a  twofold  increase  should  precipitate  a 
threefold  increase  in  bread  prices  when 
a  similar  decline  in  wheat  prices  does 
not  produce  even  a  marginal  reduction 
in  the  price  of  bread. 

Without  such  a  followup,  I  can  only 
question  the  motivation  of  these  state- 
ments and  the  call  for  a  wheat  export 
embargo.  I  call  upon  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers to  draw  their  own  conclusions 
about  the  credibility  and  attitude  of  the 
ABA  and  their  high  officials  toward  the 
two  segments  of  our  national  food  chain 
which  are  vital  to  their  survival. 

Perhaps  it  is  time  that  the  American 
consumer  purchase  their  own  flour  and 
make  their  own  bread.  There  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  homebaked  bread  and  pastry 
for  taste  and  nutrition.  Wheat  and  wheat 
food  products  have  been  referred  to  as 
the  very  staff  of  life.  Bread  is  one  of  the 
four  food  groups  that  we  need  every 
day.  I  think  it  is  time  that  consumers 
buy  their  own  flour,  which  has  declined 
about  20  cents  on  a  10-pound  bag,  and 
rediscover  the  taste  of  what  our  mothers 
and  grandmothers  baked. 

There  is  nothing  wrong,  it  seems  to 
me,  for  some  old-fashioned  competition 
to  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can consumer. 


VIETNAM  VETERANS  NEED  HELP  IN 
SECURING  BENEFITS 

•  Mr.  WOLFF  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  serious 
problem  confronts  us  today.  It  is  the 
question  of  extending  the  time  limitation 
during  which  Vietnam  veterans  must 
use  their  education  benefits.  Three 
months  ago,  the  House  passed  and  sent 
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to  the  Senate  a  bill  containing  a  2-year 
extension  from  8  to  10  years.  This  bill 
also  contained  the  13.6-percent  increase 
in  the  subsistence  allowance.  For  3 
months,  the  Senate  has  dragged  its  feet 
on  this  bill  with  the  result  that  today 
the  rights  of  300.000  veterans  whose 
education  benefits  are  due  to  expire  on 
May  31  have  been  placed  in  jeopardy. 
Now  the  Senate  has  sent  back  to  us  a 
bill  containing  only  the  2-year  extension. 

There  will  be  an  attempt  made  on  the 
floor  here  today  to  substitute  the  House 
passed  bill  for  the  Senate  passed  meas- 
ure. I  hope  that  the  House  will  give  grave 
consideration  to  this,  inasmuch  as  the 
benefits  of  300.000  Vietnam  veterans  will 
end  on  May  31,  and  we  must  remember 
that  if  a  conference  between  the  House 
and  Senate  does  not  resolve  the  problem 
by  May  31.  the  education  of  300.000  vets 
will  come  to  a  halt,  cutting  off  hopes  for 
careers  and  ending  job  opportimities  for 
many.  I  might  also  point  out  that  thou- 
sands of  veterans  are  faced  with  the  di- 
lemma of  having  to  register  for  school 
before  May  31  without  the  guarantee 
that  GI  benefits  will  be  forthcoming. 
Even  a  week's  delay  in  enacting  the  2- 
year  extension  will  cause  grave  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  Members 
should  be  alerted  to  the  fact  that  the 
rights  of  these  veterans  are  in  jeopardy 
today.  Congress  must  enact  the  2-year 
extension  without  further  delay. 


May  15,  197^ 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  foUoviing  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

(RoU  No.  221] 

Broomfleld  Hawkins  Rangel 

Burke,  C*1U.  Hubert  Reld 

Carey.  N.Y.  Helstoskl  Rogers 

Carter  Huber  Roncallo.  NT. 

Chlsbolm  Hudnut  Rooney.  N.T. 

CUncy  Johnson.  Pa.  Sbtuter 

CUrk  Leggett  Slack 

Clausen.  Utton  Stelger,  Ariz. 

Don  H.  McCloskey  Stubbleneld 

Clay  McCormack  Stuckey 

Conte  Martin.  N.C.  Sullivan 

Conyers  Mills  Talcott 

Darts,  Oa.  MoUohan  Tliompson,  N.J. 

Diggs  Morgan  Tieman 

Dom  Mosher  Williams 

Drlnau  Nelsen  Wrlgbt 

Dulskl  Kix  Wyatt 

Oray  Pettis  Young,  8.C. 

Grein.  Oreg.  Piice 

Gunter  QulUen 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  376 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PRESENTATION  OP  FLAG  OP  UNITED 
STATES  FOR  DECEASED  MEMBERS 
OP  READY  RESERVE 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 


desk  the  bill  (H.R.  5621)  to  amend  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  presentation  of  a  flag  of  the  United 
States  for  deceased  members  of  the 
Ready  Reserve,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert:  THat  section  1482  of  title  10. 
tTnlted  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  pay  the 
necessary  expenses  for  the  presentation  of  a 
flag  to  the  person  designated  to  direct  the 
disposition  of  the  remains  of  a  member  of 
the  Reserve  of  an  armed  force  under  his 
Jurisdiction  who  dies  under  honorable  cir- 
cumstances as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
and  who  Is  not  covered  by  section  1481  of 
this  title  If.  at  the  time  of  such  member's 
death,  he — 

"(1)  was  a  member  of  the  Ready  Reserve; 
or 

"(2)  bad  performed  at  least  twenty  years 
of  service  as  computed  under  section  1332 
of  this  title  and  was  not  entitled  to  retired 
pay  under  section  1331  of  this  title.". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
amend  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  presentation  of  a  flag  of  the 
United  States  for  deceased  members  of  the 
Ready  Reserve  and  for  deceased  members  of 
the  Reserve  who  die  after  completing  twenty 
years  of  service,  but  before  becoming  en- 
titled to  retired  pay." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
I  do  so  to  ask  the  gentleman  If  the 
amendments  are  germane  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  ADDITIONAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS TO  CARRY  OUT  PEACE 
CORPS  ACT 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (HJl.  12920)  to 
authorize  additional  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  and  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

Page  3.  after  line  6.  Insert: 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  5(c)  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act  (22  V3.C.  2504(c) )  U  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$75"  and  "$125"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$116"  and  "$190".  respectively. 

(b)  Section  8(1)  of  such  Act  (22  XJS.C. 
2505(1))  ia  amended  by  striking  out  "$125" 
and  Inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "$190" 


(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  additional  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section.  Such 
amendments  are  to  be  effective  for  any  fis- 
cal year  only  to  such  extent  and  In  such 
amounts  as  are  specifically  provided  for  such 
purpose  m  appropriation  Acts. 

(d)(1)  Section  105(a)(1)  of  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C. 
4955(a)  1) )  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$50" 
and  "$75"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$75"  and  "$115".  respectively. 

(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  approprl- 
ated  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized  to 
be  apprc^rlated  pursuant  to  section  501  of 
such  Act.  such  additional  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  amendments  made 
by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection.  Such 
amendments  are  to  be  effective  for  each  fiscal 
year  only  to  such  extent  and  for  such 
amounts  as  are  specifically  provided  for  such 
purpose  in  such  appropriation  Acts. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  dis- 
agreed to. 
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PROVIDING  10- YEAR  DELIMITING 
PERIOD  FOR  PURSXHT  OF  EDUCA- 
TIONAL PROGAMS  BY  VETERANS. 
WIVES,  AND  WIDOWS 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S.  3398) 
to  amend  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  a  10-year  delimiting  period  for 
the  pursuit  of  educational  programs  by 
veterans,  wives,  and  widows,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object — and  I 
shall  not  object.  I  do  so  to  ask  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
the  reason  for  his  request  and  to  give 
him  time  enough  to  explain  it  to  the 
House. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Febru- 
ary of  this  year,  after  very  careful  con- 
sideration by  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  AfTairs.  that  committee 
brought  to  this  floor  a  bill  pertaining  to 
GI  education,  the  main  provisions  being 
to  provide  a  2 -year  extension  of  time  and 
then  an  increase  of.  for  example,  from 
$220  for  a  single  veteran  to  $250.  The 
cost  was  $1.1  billion.  It  meant  approxi- 
mately $50  million  a  month  to  our 
veterans. 

That  has  been  over  In  the  other  body 
since  February.  They  have  taken  no  ac- 
tion on  the  total  bill,  but  they  did  send  a 
bill  back  to  this  House  doing  nothing  but 
extending  the  time  for  2  years.  What  I 
propose  to  do  here  today  is  to  take  that 
bill  and  substitute  the  bill  we  sent  over 
there  unanimously,  by  a  voto  of  382  to  0, 
and  which  would  also  put  In  the  $250  a 
month  for  veterans,  and  send  it  back  to 
the  other  body  for  their  action. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  support 
the  gentleman's  request.  The  effect  of 
this  action  will  be  to  return  to  the  other 


body  for  their  further  consideration  a  bill 
that  is  identical  to  the  bill  that  passed 
this  House  on  February  19  by  a  record 
vote  of  382  to  0. 

On  February  19th.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  passed  H.R.  12628.  the  Veterans 
Education  and  Rehabilitation  Amend- 
ments of  1974.  Among  other  things,  the 
measure  auhorized  a  13.6  percent  in- 
crease in  monthly  tdlowances  payable  to 
veterans  and  dependents  attending 
school  under  the  veterans  benefit  pro- 
grams. The  bill  also  contained  a  2-year 
extension  of  the  8-year  period  during 
which  educational  benefits  must  be 
utilized. 

The  2-year  extension  authorized  by  the 
House-passed  bill,  H.R.  12628,  becomes 
critical,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  8-year 
period  expires  on  May  31  of  this  year  for 
a  substantial  number  of  veterans,  many 
of  whom  are  currently  in  school. 

For  some  unexplained  reason,  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  in  the 
other  body,  with  more  than  2  months  in 
which  to  complete  action  on  the  House 
passed  measure,  has  not  done  so.  Now. 
ignoring  the  increase  in  monthly  allow- 
ances, they  have  belatedly  extracted 
from  the  House  bill  the  provision  relating 
exclusively  to  the  2-year  extension  and 
passed  it. 

I  said  belatedly  because  it  is  apparent 
that  they  have  already  waited  too  long 
to  insure  the  timely  receipt  of  monthly 
allowances  by  veterans  attending  school. 
The  Veterans'  Administration  has  in- 
formed the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  that 
processing  time  alone  would  prevent 
checks  from  being  mailed  prior  to 
Jime  3.  Unfortunately  the  need  for  an 
appropriation  of  $77  million  to  fund  this 
authorization  will  delay  even  further  the 
timely  delivery  of  education  allowances. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  body  has  already 
demonstrated  Its  strong  support  of  the 
2-year  extension  by  a  imanimous  vote 
on  February  19.  In  the  same  vote,  the 
House  of  Representatives  expressed  its 
strong  support  for  a  13.6-percent  Increase 
In  monthly  educational  allowances. 

Each  day  of  delay  or  failure  of  the 
other  body  to  take  action  on  H.R.  12628 
deprives  eligible  veterans  of  more  than 
$1.5  million  in  additional  benefits.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  cannot  be  a  party  to  such 
costly  delays. 

I  therefore  must  support  the  proposed 
amendment  which,  if  approved,  will 
reiterate  to  the  other  body  our  strong 
resolve  to  increase  monthly  allowances 
as  well  as  extend  entitlement  for  2  years. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  WOLf F.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  teke  this  time  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas  what  hap- 
pens to  the  300,000  veterans  whose  rights 
run  out  on  May  31,  when  the  length  of 
time,  the  8-year  period  runs  out,  that  Is 
in  the  event  that  the  Senate  does  not 
accept  our  bill? 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  no  ac- 
tion is  taken,  those  some  300,000  vet- 
erans would  lose  their  entitlement.  It 
would  certainly  be  the  hope,  and  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  well  knows. 


we  have  consulted  with  the  Speaker  and 
some  of  the  leadership,  we  would  hope 
to  see  those  rights  of  veterans  are  pro- 
tected before  May  31. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  certainly 
do  not  object  to  the  additions  of  the 
House  position,  because  as  one  of  the 
original  cosponsors  of  this  legislation,  I 
feel  very  strongly  it  must  be  enacted  to 
take  care  of  the  problems  of  the  veterans 
of  our  Nation:  however,  I  want  to  be 
sure  it  will  not  cause  a  cessation  of  any 
benefits  to  those  veterans  who  are  now 
in  school  and  who  will  be  interrupted  in 
their  education  because  the  8-year  pro- 
gram runs  out.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
solution  you  and  I  worked  out  with  the 
Speaker  will  insure  the  2-year  extension. 
Mi\  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  would  not  agree 
it  would  make  sense  to  have  a  short 
extension  of  the  existing  law,  perhaps  2 
months,  to  protect  the  veterans'  benefits 
that  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  speaks  of,  so  as  to  allow  time 
to  work  out  the  differences  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House  on  the  more  com- 
prehensive bill. 

I  understand,  for  example,  that  the 
Senate  is  considering  a  tuition  assistance 
program  which  goes  beyond  what  the 
House  did  and  which  appeals  to  me  very 
much  as  a  program  that  would  put  the 
veterans'  benefits  in  line  with  the  GI 
benefits  following  World  War  II. 

Assuming  that  the  Senate  accepts  the 
House  bill,  that  would  not  be  included. 
Would  it  not  be  desirable  to  have  a  short 
extension  of  2  months  to  the  existing 
program  to  allow  time  to  work  out  the 
differences  between  the  Senate  and  the 
House? 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all. 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  does  not  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  York  about 
the  discrepancy  between  the  veterans  of 
Vietnam  and  World  War  II.  That  is  the 
first  difference. 

Certainly  this  bill  has  merit  and  If 
passed,  we  would  hope  it  would  take  care 
of  that. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  further 
want  to  ask  the  gentleman,  what  is  the 
position  of  the  gentleman  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  committee  with  regard  to  the 
tuition  assistance  program  being  consid- 
ered in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Our  committee  has 
voted  three  times  on  that  proposition 
and  we  have  voted  it  down.  As  far  as  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  speaking  for  my- 
self and  not  for  the  committee,  I  am 
1,000  percent  opposed  to  it. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
Committee  on  Education  is  holding  hear- 
ings on  that  matter  now  in  our  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  For  the  genUeman's  In- 
formation, the  subcommittee,  as  the  gen- 
tleman Indicated,  Is  holding  hearings  on 


the  direct  tuition  plan  and  anticipates  it 
will  offer  that  bill  very  shortly. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  on  the 
committee. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  <  Mr.  Mayne>  . 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  .o 
commend  the  gentlewoman  and  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  for  the  fight  they 
are  putting  up  to  see  that  this  period  of 
eligibility  is  extended  for  aryjther  2  years. 
This  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance 
which  I  believe  all  Members  of  the  House 
should  get  behind  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible. 

I  thank  the  gentlelady  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mrs.  Heckler)  for  yielding. 
Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  todaj'  I  introduced 
legislation  identical  to  S.  3398  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  yesterday,  legislation 
which  would  simply  extend  the  period  of 
time  during  which  veterans  must  com- 
plete training  from  the  present  8  years 
following  last  discharge  or  release  to  10 
years.  Without  such  an  extension,  man>' 
veterans  now  in  the  midst  of  their  edu- 
cation or  training  would  no  longer  be 
able  to  utilize  the  educational  assistance 
for  which  their  service  otherwise  entitled 
them,  for  their  eUgibillty  would  expire 
on  June  1,  1974.  Time  Is  of  the  essence 
in  this  connection.  Failure  of  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  and  the  President  to  sign 
into  law  legislation  extending  eligibility 
beyond  June  1,  1974.  certainly  for  a  min- 
imum of  2  years,  would  be  a  national 
tragedy,  working  great  hardships  on 
those  veterans  who  were  delayed,  often 
thiough  no  fault  of  their  own,  in  start- 
ing their  education  or  training  or  in 
working  toward  the  advanced  degree  to 
which  their  service  entitled  them. 

However,  I  have  been  convinced  by  the 
distinguished  Member  from  Texas,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Compen- 
sation and  Pension  (Mr.  Teacxje)  ,  in  his 
statements  mn  the  floor  today,  of  the 
wisdom  of  his  move  to  substitute  the 
language  of  the  Veterans'  Education  and 
Rehabilitation  Amendments  of  1974 
H.R.  12628  as  passed  by  the  House  with 
my  strong  support  on  February  19,  1974, 
for  that  of  S.  3398.  the  simple  2-year  ex-' 
tension  of  veterans  training  eligibiUty 
passed  by  the  Senate  yesterday,  and  to 
then  return  it  to  the  Senate  for  its  ap- 
proval. The  improvements  in  the  educa- 
tional assistance  programs  provided  in 
H.R.  12628  are  indeed  urgently  needed, 
and  they  might  well  fall  by  the  wayside, 
mired  hi  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee's  apparent  Inability  to  arrive 
at  a  solution  to  Its  Impasse  regarding 
the  details  of  this  leglslaUon,  if  the 
House  concurs  In  the  simple  2-year  ex- 
tension of  benefits.  In  view  of  the  sadly 
deficient  leyel  of  present  veterans  train- 
ing assistance  payments  under  the  exist- 
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Ing  law,  failure  to  Insist  upon  enactment 
of  at  least  the  benefit  Increases  and  im- 
provements contained  in  H.R.  12628  as 
passed  by  the  House  would  work  serious 
hardships  upon  veterans  and  their  fami- 
lies, and  upon  the  institutions  in  which 
they  are  enrolled.  In  fact,  failure  to  hi- 
crease  benefit  rates  at  the  same  time 
eligibility  is  extended  may  make  the 
extension  of  eligibiUty  somewhat  an  ex- 
ercise in  futility,  for  many  veterans 
would  find  it  an  economic  impossibility 
to  seek  to  continue  their  training  or  edu- 
cation \mder  the  present  programs  bene- 
fit schedules. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Members  of  this 
House  to  vote  in  support  of  the  motion, 
thereby  giving  the  Members  of  the  other 
body  opportunity  to  accept.  S.  3398  as 
amended  by  the  language  of  H.R.  12628. 
I  ui-ge  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to  ap- 
prove this  package,  though  the  benefits 
may  appear  lower  in  some  instances  than 
those  some  Senators  might  advocate,  for 
certainly  this  is  a  case  where  a  bird  in 
hand  is  indeed  worth  two  in  the  bush. 
I  further  urge  the  President  to  make 
every  effort  to  sign  this  important  and 
urgently  needed  legislation  into  law  and 
to  implement  it  fully  and  speedily.  There 
has  been  far  too  much  delay  on  this  mat- 
ter already.  Let  us  show  not  only  our- 
selves but  all  America  just  how  efficiently 
and  speedily  our  institutions  of  Govern- 
ment can  move  to  meet  this  real  crisis 
and  to  provide  the  benefits  America's 
veterans  and  their  dependents  have  been 
promised  and  which  they  fully  deserve. 
Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  propoimd  a 
question  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas.  As  the  original  author  of  the 
legislation  which  he  is  suggesting  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  Senate  bill  today,  I  cer- 
tainly support  all  of  those  objectives,  and 
mdeed  every  provision  in  the  bill  is 
meritorious,  desirable,  and  overdue. 

My  greatest  concern  is  that  we  enact 
the  extension  of  the  GI  bill  eligibility 
period  for  the  Vietnam  era  veterans,  be- 
cause this  is  a  crucial  question  for  over 
300,000  veterans  whose  benefits  will  ex- 
pire May  31.  It  seems  to  me  that  should 
be  our  first  priority  and  that  the  other 
provisions,  as  Important  as  they  are,  can 
be  considered  after  we  consider  this  ex- 
tension issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  question  goes  to  the 
issue  of  the  need  for  an  authorization.  Is 
it  not  true  that  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration yesterday  advised  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  that  it  does  not  have 
enough  funds  in  its  account  to  continue 
the  monthly  payments  beyond  May  31? 
Mr.  TEAGUE.  That  is  correct.  The  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion advised  the  conunittee  that  they 
need  $77  million. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Is 
it  not  true  that  an  extension  of  this  pro- 
gram would  require  an  authorization  be- 
fore a  supplemental  appropriation  would 
be  in  order  before  this  House? 
Mr.  TEAGUE.  That  is  correct. 
Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts. 
Then,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  need  for 
an  appropriation  lends  added  urgency 
to  the  question  of  extending  the  entitle- 
ment period  for  2  years.  I  simply  cannot 
understand  the  lack  of  foresight  on  the 
part  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  in 
not  providing  for  the  anticipated  con- 


tinuation of  this  program.  Nevertheless 
the  fact  is  that  they  need  to  have  an 
authorization. 

Should  this  issue  go  to  conference — 
and  I  have  tremendous  respect  for  the 
gentleman's  leadership  in  the  confer- 
ence— will  It  be  possible  to  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  act  within  this  limited  time  span, 
within  the  May  31  deadline,  so  that  these 
Vietnam  veterans  will  receive  equal 
treatment  with  their  colleagues  from 
other  wars? 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  other  body  is  meeting  today  to 
take  some  action  in  this  regard. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  comments.  I  feel  it  is  absolutely  cru- 
cial that  we  enact  an  authorization,  so 
that  we  can  get  to  work  on  passing  an 
emergency  supplemental  appropriation 
to  continue  the  payments  beyond  May 
31.  The  extension  of  the  ehgibUity  for 
the  300,000  veterans  in  this  program 
must  be  our  highest  priority,  and  I  urge 
the  conferees  on  this  legislation  to  come 
to  an  agreement  as  soon  as  possible  in 
order  to  meet  this  priority.  We  simply 
must  not  allow  this  program  to  lapse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  let  me  say  that  I 
anticipated  this  development  several 
weeks  ago.  Therefore,  I  introduced  a  bill 
that  dealt  with  a  simple  2-year  exten- 
sion, a  bill  devoid  of  any  other  complica- 
tions. 

After  the  other  body  passed  a  simple 
2-year  extension  bill  on  Monday,  I 
started  a  push  for  passage  of  my  bill.  I 
have  over  50  cosponsors  after  only  24 
hours.  I  anticipated  arriving  at  this  point 
today.  The  House  acted  unanimously  in 
the  early  part  of  this  year  to  provide 
additional  benefits  for  veterans.  The 
other  body,  unfortimately,  Is  providing 
the  problem.  We  find  ourselves  in  some- 
what of  a  crunch.  The  chairman  is  as 
CMicemed  as  I  am  with  some  $50  million 
a  month  that  is  being  denied  veterans 
each  month  we  delay  action.  Yet  if  we 
fail  to  provide  at  least  an  extension  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  month,  more  than 
300,000  veterans  will  be  cut  off  com- 
pletely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  I  ask  is,  as- 
suming that  the  Senate  does  not  respond 
to  the  action  we  take  today,  and  assum- 
ing we  then  proceed  under  suspension  on 
May  20  to  deal  with  a  simple  extension 
as  we  have  agreed  upon,  just  what  will 
betheresiilt? 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  First,  the  other  body  In 
the  last  3  months  has  kept  $150  million 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  GI's  going  to 
school.  I  personally  am  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  extension,  and  also  in  that 
$50  million  a  month.  Certainly,  I  will  not 
expect  us  to  do  nothing  Just  because  the 
other  body  does  nothing.  I  certain^r 
want  the  House  to  do  whatever  is  neces- 
sary to  retain  the  extension  rights  of 
those  300,000  veterans. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  right  to  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HH.T.TS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 

support  of  S.  3398  as  amended.  While  I 


am  fully  aware  of  the  Impending  dead- 
line of  June  1,  1974,  when  educational 
entitlement  will  be  terminated  for  some 
of  our  veterans,  becaiise  the  8-year  pe- 
riod in  which  they  must  use  their  edu- 
cational benefits  will  have  tolled.  I  am 
also  concerned  about  all  of  our  veterans 
who  have  been  awaiting  a  !ong  overdue 
increase  in  their  educational  allowances. 
Many  of  them,  too,  will  terminate  their 
educational  programs,  but  for  a  different 
reason.  They  will  not  be  able  to  afford  to 
remain  in  school. 

In  my  estimation,  both  of  these  groups 
are  equally  in  need  of  Immediate  legis- 
lative action.  In  February,  the  House 
sent  to  the  Senate  a  bill,  H.R.  12628.  It 
contained  provisions  which  with  timely 
action  by  the  other  body  would  have 
avoided  the  concern  and  anxiety  many 
of  our  veterans  are  now  undergoing. 

I  favor  completely  the  extension  of 
the  8-year  delimiting  period  to  10  years, 
but  in  good  conscience  I  cannot  support 
a  bill  that  will  only  eliminate  a  hardship 
for  some  while  others  fully  as  deservhig 
will  lose  out  because  of  inadequate  allow- 
ances. In  view  of  this  I  C£m  support  S. 
3398  only  as  amended  to  include  the  in- 
crease in  the  educational  allowances. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 19,  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed,  by  a  vote  of  382  to  0,  a  bill  which 
would  give  Vietnam  veterans  a  2-year 
extension  of  training  time,  granting  a 
cost-of-hving  increase  of  13.6  percent 
and  equalizing  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation program  with  provisions  of  the 
World  War  n  program. 

This  bill  has  languished  in  the  Senate, 
with  no  action  being  taken  until  Mon- 
day of  this  week  when  the  Senate,  in  an 
effort  to  extract  themselves  from  the 
problem  which  has  been  created  by  their 
delay,  passed  a  bill  (S.  3398)  which  takes 
only  one  provision  of  the  House-passed 
bill,  H.R.  12628,  relating  to  the  2-year 
extension,  and  sent  it  back  to  the  House 
for  action.  No  action  has  been  taken  on 
the  more  comprehensive  House-passed 
bill.  No  action  has  been  taken  on  the 
proposal  to  grant  veterans  a  cost-of- 
living  increase. 

There  is  no  argument  that  there  Is 
merit  to  extending  Vietnam  veterans 
training  time  from  8  to  10  years.  If 
action  is  not  taken  promptly  to  extend 
the  period,  on  May  31  several  thousand 
veterans  who  are  in  training,  or  who 
would  like  to  go  to  school,  will  have 
their  plans  temporarily  disrupted,  and 
we  certainly  do  not  wish  to  see  this.  On 
the  other  hand,  failure  to  pass  the  cost- 
of-living  increases  would  adversely  af- 
fect more  than  a  million  veterans  en- 
rolled in  training.  Each  month  that  the 
other  body  has  delayed  has  cost  the  vet- 
erans of  this  country  about  $50  million. 
It  is  incomprehensible  to  me  as  to  why 
the  other  body  would  delay  further  on 
the  cost-of-living  increase  and  I  see  no 
reason  that  benefit  cannot  be  passed 
along  with  the  2-year  extension  and  the 
other  provisions  of  the  House-passed  bill. 
Information  Is  being  disseminated 
that  if  the  House  does  not  act  imme- 
diately, veterans  whose  eligibility  would 
otherwise  expire  on  May  31,  1974.  will 
be  interrupted  and  will  not  receive  their 
next  check  on  time.  Unfortunately,  the 
other  body  has  delayed  acting  on  this 
legislation  so  long  now  that  it  appears 
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there  is  no  way  to  prevent  disruption 
in  training  eligibility  for  those  whose 
time  expires  on  May  31.  We  have  been 
advised  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  OMB  that  the  agency  has  no  funds 
I'cr  the  payment  of  education  assistance 
benefits  to  veterans  whose  eligibility 
under  current  law  expires  May  31,  1974, 
nnd  to  continue  in  training  beyond 
that  date  if  Congress  extends  entitle- 
ment. The  Veterans'  Administration  has 
estimate  that  it  will  need  $77  miUion 
for  this  purpose  by  June  30,  1974.  and 
that  the  agency  does  not  have  funds 
available  in  other  appropriations  to 
meet  this  expense. 

In  addition,  the  agency  is  pointing 
out  that  there  will  be  complicated  ad- 
ministration problems  and  it  will  need 
additional  operating  expenses  to  carry 
out  the  extension.  OMB  has  indicated 
that  if  Congress  extends  the  eligibility 
period  from  8  to  10  years  that  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  will  be  needed  to 
fund  this  additional  benefit. 

The  report  which  I  have  received  from 
the  Administration  regarding  its  need 
for  additional  funds  is  as  follows: 
VnxKANs'  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  14,  1974. 
Hon.  W.  J.  Brtan  Dorn, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  has  reference  to 
your  letter  of  this  date  concerning  legislation 
(S.  3398)  currently  being  considered  by  the 
Congress  to  extend  the  time  period  for  utili- 
zation of  GI  bill  benefits.  As  you  know,  this 
legislation  would  extend  from  8  to  10  years 
the  time  period  within  which  veterans  of 
service  after  January  31,  1955  have  to  utilize 
their  educational  assistance  benefits.  With 
limited  exceptions,  approximately  4  million 
post-Korean  veterans  whose  eligibility 
woxild  otherwise  expire  May  31,  1974  would 
continue  to  be  eligible  for  such  benefits  for 
an  additional  two  years. 

Implementation  of  this  legislation  will  Im- 
pose major  administrative  and  funding  dif- 
ficulties during  the  balance  of  this  fiscal 
year: 

1.  Cases  to  be  reviewed  for  a  possible  ex- 
tension of  the  current  enrollment  period 
must  be  identified.  Each  such  case  must  be 
individually  reviewed  to  verify  that  the  cur- 
rent enrollment  period  extends  beyond 
May  31, 1974.  For  each  case  so  verified  a  sepa- 
rate award  must  be  prepared  by  the  regional 
office  and  referred  to  the  Data  Processing 
Center  at  Hines,  Illinois  for  payment.  Time 
constraints  preclude  making  such  payments 
by  the  June  1  delivery  date.  The  earliest 
possible  date  these  checks  could  be  mailed 
would  be  June  3. 

2.  No  funds  have  been  provided  for  pay- 
ment of  educational  assistance  benefits  to 
veterans  whose  eligibility  under  current  law 
expires  May  31,  1974,  and  who  continue  In 
training  beyond  that  date  umler  an  ex- 
tended entitlement.  We  curj;ei8fy  estimate 
that  a  1974  Readjustment  Benefit  supple- 
mental appropriation  of  approximately  $77 
million  will  be  required  for  this  purpose  by 
June  30,  1974.  In  this  connection  It  is  pointed 
out  that  hlgher-than-anticipated  1974  Com- 
pensation and  Pensions  obligation  levels 
preclude  any  possibility  of  a  transfer  of 
funds  from  that  appropriation  account.  Fur- 
ther, additional  General  Operating  Expenses 
costs  win  be  Incurred  m  implementing  the 
proposed  legislation. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  provide  any  additional 
information  you  may  desire  in  this  connec- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

Donald  E.  Johnson, 

Administrator. 


It  is  most  regiettable  that  the  other 
body  did  not  take  up  this  problem  in  a 
more  expeditious  fashion  so  that  these 
additional  fimds  could  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  supplemental  appropriattpn 
which  the  Congress  sent  to  the  President 
a  few  days  ago.  I  have  no  doubt  that  oixr 
Appropriations  Committees  will  cooper- 
ate to  furnish  such  additional  funds  for 
any  benefits  authorized  by  the  Congress 
through  extending  training  time,  but 
this  will  take  some  time  and  spokesmen 
for  OMB  and  VA  indicate  that  it  is  not 
likely  that  this  can  all  be  accomplished 
and  prevent  a  delay  in  benefits  even 
tliough  the  extension  provision  which  we 
are  considering  becomes  effective  June  1, 
1974. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most  unfortunate 
that  veterans.  Members  of  Congress  and 
veteran  organizations  are  being  led  to 
believe  that  the  simple  solution  to  this 
problem  is  for  the  Hou3e  to  take  up  the 
piecemeal  bill  which  the  Senate  h£is 
passed.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  true. 
We  should  make  a  decision  now  about 
what  we  are  going  to  do  not  only  on  the 
2-year  extension,  but  on  increased  bene- 
fits resulting  from  the  cost-of-living 
raise,  so  that  the  increased  funding  needs 
for  this  legislation  can  be  handled  in 
an  orderly  fashion  by  our  Appropriations 
Committee. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  our  committee 
is  amending  S.  3398  by  adding  all  of  the 
original  provisions  of  the  House-passed 
bill  and  sending  it  back  to  _ae  Senate. 
We  urge  the  other  body  to  act  immedi- 
ately on  this  bill  so  that  veterans  can 
have  their  extension  and  tlieir  cost-of- 
living  increase,  and  so  that  Congress  can 
immediately  set  about  to  appropriate 
the  funds  necessary  for  these  increased 
benefits. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  all  sorts 
of  novel  tuition  schemes  being  considered 
in  the  other  body,  which  is  certainly 
their  privilege.  If  the  other  body  chooses 
to  hold  extended  hearings  on  these  sub- 
jects, certainly  it  is  their  right  to  do  so. 
But  I  do  not  thinlcthat  more  than  a  mil- 
lion veterans  in  training  at  this  time 
should  be  deprived  of  their  cost-of-living 
increase  while  talks  continue  about  this 
controversial  subject. 

The  time  to  act  is  now  and  I  can  think 
of  no  legitimate  reason  for  further  delay 
on  the  part  of  the  other  body. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
f  ollov;s : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1G62  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  deleting  "eight"  in  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ten"; 

(2)  by  deleting  "8-year"  In  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "10-year"; 

(3)  by  deleting  "8-year"  and  "eight-year" 
in  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "10-year"  and  "ten-year",  respec- 
tively; and 

(4)  by  deleting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  any  veterans  (1)  who 
served  on  or  after  January  31.  1955,  (2)  who 
became  eligible  for  educational  assistance 
under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  or 
chapter  36  of  this  title,  and  (3)  who.  sub- 
sequent to  his  last  discharge  or  release  from 
active  duty,  was  captured  and  held  as  a 
prisoner  of  war  by  a  foreign  government  or 


power,  there  shall  be  excluded,  in  computing 
his  ten-year  period  of  eligibility  for  educa- 
tional assistance,  any  period  during  which 
he  was  so  detained  and  any  period  immedi- 
ately following  his  release  from  such  delei- 
tlon  during  which  he  was  hospitalized  ct  a 
military,  civilian,  or  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion medical  facility.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  1712  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  deleting  "eight"  in  subsection  ib) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ten";   and 

(2)  by  deleting  "eight"  In  subsection  (f) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ten". 

Sec.  3.  Section  604(a)  of  Public  Law  92-540 
(82  Stat.  1333,  October  24.  1972)  is  amended 
by  deleting  "eight"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "ten". 

AMENDMENT    OFTCRED    BT    MR.    TEAGtIE 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Teacite:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  3398 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  12628.  as  passed  on  February  19,  1974, 
as  follows: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Vet- 
erans' Education  and  Rehabilitation  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1974". 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  31  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  amending  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  section  1502  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  arose  out  of  service  during  World 
War  II,  the  Korean  conflict,  or  the  Vietnam 
era;  or  "' 

"(2)  arose  out  of  service  (A)  after  World 
War  n  and  before  the  Korean  conflict,  (B) 
after  the  Korean  conflict  but  before  August 
5,  1964,  or  (C)  after  the  Vietnam  era,  and  is 
rated  for  compensation  purposes  as  30  per 
centum  or  more,  or  if  less  than  30  per  cen- 
tum, Is  clearly  shown  ,to  have  caused  a  pro- 
nounced employment  handicap.";  and 

(2)  by  amending  the  table  contained  in 
section  1504(b)  to  read  as  follows: 


Col- 

Col- 

Col- 

umn 

umn 

umn 

"Column  1 

II 

III 

IV 

Column  V 

No 

One 

Two 

de- 

de- 

de- 

More than 

pend- 

pend- 

pend- 

two 

Type  of  trjining 

ents 

ent 

ents 

dependents 

The  amount 

in  column 

IV.  plus 

the  fol- 

lowing tor 

* 

each  de- 
pendent in 

excess  of 

two: 

Inftitutional: 

Full-lkne 

1193 

1240 

$282 

$2C 

Thrae-quarter- 

time 

145 

180 

212 

15 

Half-time 

97 

i:o 

141 

10 

Farm  cooperative. 

apprentice,  or 

other  on-job 

• 

training: 

Full-lime 

168 

203 

235 

1."      ^ 

Sec.  3.  Chapter  34  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  deleting  In  the  last  sentence  of 
section  1677  (b)  "$220"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$250"; 

(2)  by  amending  the  table  contained  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  sectkm  1683(a)  to  read  as 
follows : 
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Col-  Col-  Col- 
umn mnn  umn 
Column  I                      II  III  IV    Column  V 

No  One  Two 

dc-  da-  da-     More  Uian 

pend-  pend-  pend-    two 

Type  of  program         enb  ent  ents    dependents 


The  amount 
in  colum 
IV,  plus 
ttiefol- 
towini  for 
each  de- 
pendent in 
excess  of 
two: 
iMSIitutMMiai: 

Full-time J250       J297       J3»  $20 

Three-quarter- 
time 188         223         2S4  15 

Half-time 125  149  170  10 

Coopefative 201         236        2b8  16": 


(3)  by  deleting  In  section  168a(b)  "$220" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$250"; 

(4)  by  amending  the  table  contained  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  section  1682(c)  to  read  as 
follows : 


"Cdumn I 


Col-  Col-  Col- 
umn umn  umn 
II  III  IV    Column  V 

No  One  Two 

de-  de-  de-    More  than 

pend-  pend-  pend-    two 

enb  ent  ents    dependents 


The  amount 
in  column 
IV,  plus 
Uiefoi- 
lowinc  for 
each  de- 
pendent in 
eicess  of 
two: 

fult-lim* «01        $236       1268         tie 

Three-quartar-tirac.        151         177         201  12 

Half-time 101         118         134  8"; 


(5)  by  deleting  in  section  1096(b)  "$220" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$250"; 

|6|  by  inserting  in  clause  (3)  of  section 
1652(a),  Immediately  after  "1661(a),"  the 
following:    "except  as  provided  therein,"; 

(7)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  1661(a) 
the  following: 

•For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  in  deter- 
mining the  period  to  which  any  eligible 
veteran  is  entiUed  to  educational  assistance 
under  this  chapter,  the  initial  period  of 
active  duty  for  training  performed  by  him 
under  section  611(b)  of  title  10  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  active  duty  if  at  any  time 
subsequent  to  the  completion  of  such  period 
of  active  duty  for  training  such  veteran 
served  on  active  duty  for  a  consecutive  period 
ot  one  year  or  more."; 

(8>    by  amending   section    1662 — 

(a)  by  deleting  "eight"  in  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "ten"; 

(b)  by  deleting  "S-year"  in  subsection  (b) 
and    inserting   in   lieu    thereof   "10-year"; 

(c)  by  deleting  "8-year"  and  "eight-year" 
In  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "10-year"  and  "ten-year",  respec- 
tively;  and 

(d)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new   subsection: 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  any  veteran  (1)  who 
served  on  or  after  January  31,  1955.  (2i  who 
became  eligible  for  educational  assistance 
under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  or 
chapter  36  of  this  title,  and  (3)  who,  sub- 
sequent to  bis  last  discharge  or  release  from 
active  duty,  was  captured  and  held  as  a 
prisoner  of  war  by  a  foreign  government  or 
power,  there  shall  be  excluded,  in  computing 
bis  ten-year  period  of  eligibility  for  educa- 
tional assistance,  any  period  during  which 
he  was  so  detained  and  any  period  imme- 
diately following  his  release  from  such  deten- 
tion duriiig  which  he  was  hospitalized  at  a 


military,  civilian,  or  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion medical  facility."; 

(0)  by  deleting  in  section  1673(d)  "chap- 
ter 31,  34,  or  36"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"chapter  31,  35,  or  36"; 

(10)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  1682 
a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(d)(1)  Notwithstanding  the  bar  In  sec- 
tion 1671  of  this  title  prohibiting  enrollment 
of  an  eligible  veteran  in  a  program  of  edu- 
cation In  which  he  is  'already  qualified',  a 
veteran  shall  be  allowed  up  to  six  months  of 
educational  assistance  (or  the  equivalent 
thereof  in  part-time  assistance)  for  the  pur- 
suit of  refresher  training  to  permit  him  to 
update  his  knowledge  and  skills  and  to  be 
instructed  in  the  technological  advances 
which  have  occurred  In  his  field  of  employ- 
ment during  the  period  of  his  active  military 
service. 

"(2)  A  program  of  education  pursued  un- 
der this  subsection  must  be  commenced 
within  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  the 
veteran's  discharge  or  release  from  active 
duty  and  must  be  pursued  continuously  (ex- 
cept for  Interruptions  for  reasons  beyond  the 
veteran's  control). 

"(3)  A  veteran  pursuing  refresher  training 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  paid  an  edu- 
cational assistance  allowance  based  upon  the 
rate  payable  as  set  forth  in  the  table  in  sub- 
section (a)(1)  or  in  subsection  (b)(2)  of  this 
section,  whichever  is  applicable. 

"(4)  The  educational  assistance  allowance 
paid  under  the  authority  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  charged  against  the  period  of  en- 
titlement the  veteran  has  earned  pursuant  to 
section  1661(a)  of  this  tiUe.";  and 

(11)   by  amending  section  1685 — 

(a)  by  deleting  "$250"  wherever  it  appears 
in  subeection  (a)  and  substituting  "500"  in 
each  case; 

(b)  by  deleting  "one  hundred  hours" 
wherever  it  appears  in  subsection  (a)  and 
substituting  "two  hundred  hours "  in  each 
case;  and 

(c)  by  deleting  "(not  to  exceed  eight  hun- 
dred man-years  or  their  e^quivalent  in  man- 
hours  during  any  fiscal  year)"  in  subsec- 
tion (c). 

SBC.  4.  Chapter  36  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  la  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  amending  section  1732(a)(1)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  (1)  The  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance on  behalf  of  an  eligible  ptxton  who  is 
pursuing  a  program  of  education  consisting 
of  institutional  courses  shaU  be  computed 
at  the  rate  of  (A)  $250  per  month  if  pursued 
on  a  fuU-tim©  basis,  (B)  $188  per  month  if 
pursued  on  a  three-quarter-time  basis,  and 
(C)  $125  per  month  if  pursued  on  a  half- 
time  basis."; 

(2)  by  deleting  in  section  1732(a)  (2) 
"$220"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$250"; 

(3)  by  deleting  in  section  1732(b)  "$177" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$201"; 

(4)  by  amending  section  1742(a)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)  While  the  eligible  person  Is  enrolled 
in  and  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  special 
restorative  training,  the  parent  or  guardian 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  on  his  behalf  a 
special  training  allowance  computed  at  the 
basic  rate  of  $250  per  month.  If  the  charges 
for  tuition  and  fees  applicable  to  any  such 
course  are  more  than  $78  per  calendar 
month,  the  basic  monthly  allowance  may  'je 
Increased  by  the  amount  that  such  charges 
exceed  $78  a  month  upon  election  by  the 
parent  or  g\iardian  of  the  eligible  person  to 
have  such  person's  period  of  entitlement  re- 
duced by  one  day  for  each  $8.36  that  the 
special  training  allowance  paid  exceeds  the 
basic  monthly  allowance"; 

(6)  by  amending  section  1723(c)  by  de- 
leting "any  course  of  institutional  on-farm 
training,";  and 

(6)  by  amending  section  1732  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (c)  as  subeection  (d)  and 
by  Inserting  Immediately  after  su'Mectlon 
(b)  the  following  new  subsection: 


"(c)  (1)  An  eligible  person  who  Is  enrolled 
In  an  educational  Institution  for  a  'farm 
cooperative'  program  consisting  of  institu- 
tional agricultural  courses  prescheduled  to 
fall  MTlthin  forty-four  weeks  of  any  period 
of  twelve  oonsecutive  months  and  who  pur- 
sues such  program  on — 

"(A)  a  full-time  basis  (a  minimum  of  ten 
clock  hours  per  week  or  four  hundred  and 
forty  clock  hours  in  such  year  prescheduled 
to  provide  not  less  than  eighty  clock  hours 
in  any  three-mouth  period), 

"(B)  a  three-quarter-time  basis  (a  mini- 
mum of  seven  clock  hours  per  week) ,  or 

"(C)  a  half-time  basis  (a  minimum  of  five 
clock  hours  per  week) , 

shall  be  eligible  to  receive  an  educational 
assistance  allowance  at  the  appropriate  rate 
provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
if  such  eligible  person  is  concurrently  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  employment  which  is 
relevant  to  such  institutional  agricultural 
courses  as  determined  under  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator.  In  computing 
the  foregoing  clock  hour  requirements  there 
shall  "je  included  the  time  involved  in  field 
trips  and  Individual  and  group  Instruction 
sponsored  and  conducted  by  the  educational 
Institution  through  a  duly  authorized  In- 
structor of  such  institution  In  which  the 
person  is  enrolled. 

"(2)  The  monthly  educational  assistance 
allowance  to  be  paid  on  behalf  of  an  eligible 
person  pursuing  a  farm  cooperative  program 
under  this  chapter  shall  be  computed  at  a 
rate  of  (A)  $201  per  month  If  pursued  on  a 
full-time  basis,  (B)  $151  per  month  If  pur- 
sued on  a  three-quarter-time  t>asls,  and 
(C)  $101  per  month  If  pursued  on  a  half- 
time  basis." 

Sec.  5.  Chapter  36  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  deleting  in  section  1786(a)(2) 
"$220"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$250"; 

(2)  by  amending  the  table  contained  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  1787(b)  to  read  as 
follows: 


Col- 

Col- 

Col- 

"Column 1 

umn 

umn 

umn 

II 

III 

IV 

Column  V 

No 

One 

Two 

de- 

de- 

de- 

More than 

Periods  of 

pend- 

pend- 

pend- 

two 

training 

ants 

ant 

ents 

dependents 

The  amount 

in  column 

tv,  plus 

the  fol- 

lowing for 

each  de- 

pendent in 

excess  d 

two: 

First  6  months 

$182 

K03 

$223 

$9 

Second  6  months... 

136 

158 

177 

9 

Third  6  months 

91 

112 

132 

9 

Fourth  and  any 
succeeding  6- 

monlh  periods 

45 

67 

86 

9"; 

(3)  by  amending  section  1787(b)(2)  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(2)  The  monthly  training  assistance  al- 
lowance of  an  eligible  person  pursuing  a  pro- 
gram described  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 

(A)  $182  during  the  first  six-month  period, 

(B)  $136  during  the  second  six-month 
period,  (C)  $91  during  the  third  sU-month 
period,  and  (D)  $45  during  the  fourth  and 
any  succeeding  six-month  period."; 

(4)  by  amending  section  1784(b)  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(b)  The  Administrator  may  pay  to  any 
educational  Institution,  or  to  any  joint  ap- 
prenticeship training  committee  acting  as  a 
training  establishment,  furnishing  education 
or  training  under  either  chapter  34,  36,  or 
36  of  this  title,  a  reporting  fee  which  will 
be  In  lieu  of  any  other  compensation  or  reim- 
bursement for  reports  or  certifications  which 
such  educational  institution  or  Joint  appren- 
ticeship training  committee  is  required  to 
report  to  him  by  law  or  regulation.  Suclx 
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reporting  fee  shall  be  computed  for  each 
calendar  year  by  multiplying  $3  by  the  num- 
ber of  eligible  veterans  or  eligible  persons  en- 
rolled under  chapter  34,  35,  or  36  of  this  title 
or  $4  In  the  case  of  those  eligible  veterans 
and  eligible  persons  whose  educational  as- 
sistance checks  are  directed  In  care  of  each 
institution  for  temporary  custody  and  de- 
livery and  are  delivered  at  the  time  of  regis- 
tration as  provided  under  section  1780(d)  (5) 
of  this  title,  on  October  31  of  that  year;  ex- 
cept that  the  Administrator  may,  where  it  is 
established  by  such  educational  institution 
or  joint  apprenticeship  trr.lning  committee 
that  eligible  veteran  plus  eligible  person  en- 
rollment on  such  date  var.cs  more  than  15 
per  centum  from  t^e  peak  eligible  veteran 
plus  eligible  person  enrollment  in  such  edu- 
cational institution  or  joint  apprenticeship 
training  committee  during  such  calendar 
year,  establish  such  other  date  as  representa- 
tive of  the  peak  enrollment  as  may  be  Justi- 
fied for  such  educational  Institution  or  Joint 
apprenticeship  training  committee.  The  re- 
porting fee  shall  be  paid  to  such  educational 
institution  or  joint  apprenticeship  training 
committee  as  soon  as  feasible  after  the  end 
of  the  calendar  year  for  which  it  is  ap- 
plicable."; and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  1788(a) 
the  following : 

"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  clause 
(1)  or  (2)  of  this  subsection,  an  educational 
Institution  offering  courses  on  a  clock-hour 
basis  below  the  college  level  may  measttre 
^  such  courses  of  a  quarter-  or  semester-hoirT- 
basls  (with  full-time  measured  on  the  same 
basis  as  provided  by  clause  (4)  of  this  sub- 
section), provided  that  (Al  the  academic 
portions  of  such  courses  require  outside 
preparation  and  are  measured  on  not  less 
than  one  quarter  or  one  semester  hour  for 
each  fifty  minutes  net  of  instruction  per 
week  per  quarter  or  semester;  (B)  the  lab- 
oratory portions  of  such  courses  are  measured 
on  not  less  than  one  quarter  or  one  semester 
hour  for  each  two  hovirs  of  attendance  per 
week  per  quarter  or  semester;  and  (C)  the 
shop  portions  of  such  courses  are  measured 
on  not  less  than  one  quarter  or  one  semester 
hour  for  each  three  hours  of  attendance  per 
week  per  quarter  or  semester:  Provided,  That 
in  no  event  shall  such  course  be  considered 
a  full-time  course  when  less  than  Vwenty-five 
hours  per  week  of  attenldance  is  required. 

Sec.  6.    (a)    Chapter  3  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,   Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subchapter: 
"Subchapter  V — Vietnam  Era  Veterans 
Communication  Centex 
"i  251.  Establishment  of  the  Center 

"(a)  There  is  established  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration  a  Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Com- 
munication Center  (hereinafter  referred  to  in 
this  subchapter  as  the  'Center')  which  shall 
be  headed  by  a  core  group  composed  of  not 
less  than  five  employees  of  the  Veterans"  Ad- 
ministration, each  of  whom  is  a  veteran  of 
the  Vietnam  era.  There  shall  be  at  least  one 
employee  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  In 
each  veterans'  assistance  office  established 
pursuant  to  section  242  of  this  title  who  shall 
be  a  Vietnam  era  veteran  and  who  shall  be 
responsible  to  the  core  group. 

"(b)  The  Center  shall  consist  of  such 
other  employees  as  the  Administrator  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
subchapter. 

"I  252.  Pimctlons  of  the  Center 

"The  Center  shall  make  an  initial  evalua- 
tion (and  report  the  results  of  such  evalua- 
tion to  the  Administrator  and  to  the  Con- 
gress within  three  months  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  subchapter)  and  thereafter  make 
a  periodic  evaluation  of — 

"(1)  the  effectiveness  of  tlie  veterans  out- 
reach services  program  established  by  sub- 
chapter IV  of  this  chapter,  particularly  as  it 
applies  to  Vietnam  era  veterans;  and 

"(2)  make  recommendations,  based  on  its 
evaluations  under  subparagraph  (A),  to  the 


Administrator  and  to  the  Congress  for  es- 
tablishing new.  and  Improving  existing. 
methods  and  procedures  to  be  implemented 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  (whether 
through  such  subchapter  IV  or  otherwise)  to 
insure  that  all  veterans  are  made  aware  of. 
and  are  assisted  in  applying  for,  all  benefits 
and  services  under  laws  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 
"a  253.  Reports  to  the  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator 

"In  addition  to  the  initial  report  required 
under  section  232  the  Center  shall  make  a 
report  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Adminis- 
trator every  six  months  on  its  activities 
under  section  252". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  3  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"Subchapter  V — Vietnam  Era  Veterans 
Communication  Center 
"251.  Establishment  of  Center. 
"252.  Pxinctions  of  Center. 
"253.  Reports  to  the  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

Sec.  7.  Any  veterans  who  becomes  eligible 
for  an  additional  period  of  educational  as- 
sistance under  chapter  34  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  by  virtue  of  the  enactment  of 
item  (7)  of  section  3  of  this  Act  and  who 
was  discharged  or  released  from  active  duty 
(qualif3-ing  him  for  such  additional  period") 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  have  a  period  of  twenty-four  months 
from  the  date  of  such  enactment  to  use  such 
additional  period  of  educational  assistance. 

Sec.  8.  The  rate  increases  provided  by  this 
Act  shall  Decome  effective  on  the  first  day  of 
the  second  calendar  month  which  begins 
after  the  date  of  enactment. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  (during  the  reading >. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  n'as  no  objection. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amejTdment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
froniTexas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  vocational 
rehabilitation,  educational  assistance, 
and  special  training  allowances  paid  to 
eligible  veterans  and  other  persons;  to 
make  improvements  in  the  educational 
assistance  programs;  and  for  other 
purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  6n 
RVLES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  BISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 


Rules  may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  1769.  FEDERAL  FIRE  PREVEN- 
TION AND  CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  1769)  to  re- 
duce the  burden  on  interstate  commerce 
caused  by  avoidable  fires  and  fire  losses, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  House 
amendments  thereto,  insist  on  the  House 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Te*cde,  Davis  of  Georgia,  Symington, 
MosHE.".  and  Bell. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  13998.  NATIONAL  AERONAU- 
TICS AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION AUTHORIZATION  ACT,  1975 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speakers 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  13998)  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  for  re- 
search and  development,  construction  of 
facilities,  and  research  and  program 
management,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendment,  and  re- 
quest a  conference  with  the  Senate 
thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Teague,  Hechler  of  West  Virginia. 
FuQCA.  Symington,  Mosher,  Bell,  and 
Wydler.  Y 

EGG  RESEARCH  AND  CONSUMER 
INFORMATION  ACT 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1100  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  1100 

Reso'.ved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shdU  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HR. 
12000)  to  enable  egg  producers  to  establish, 
finance,  and  carry  out  a  coordinated  pro- 
gram of  research,  producer  and  consumer 
education,  and  production  to  improve,  main- 
tain, and  develop  markets  for  eggs,  egg  prod- 
ucts, spent  fowl,  and  products  of  spent  fowl. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  w^ith  such  amendmeuts 
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as  may  have  b«en  adopted,  and  the  prevloxis 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Sisk)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Del  Clawson)  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1100 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  general  debate  on  H  R.  12000.  the  Egg 
Research  and  Consumer  Information 
Act  of  1974. 

H.R.  12000  allows  the  egg  Industry  of 
the  United  States,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
to  draft  and  put  to  referendum  a  na- 
tional plan  through  which  individual  egg 
producers  might  assess  themselves  up  to 
5  cents  for  each  case  of  commercial  eggs. 
Funds  received  would  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  consumer  education  and  in- 
formation programs,  research,  advertis- 
II  ing.  promotion  to  enhance  the  utility, 

I  {  desirability,  and  image  of  eggs,  egg  prod- 

ucts, spent  fowls,  and  spent  fowl  prod- 
ucts. 

H.R.  12000  provides  that  an  egg  board, 
if  approved  by  the  referendum,  com- 
posed of  18  members  recommended  by 
certified  egg  industry  organizations  and 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, will  control  all  collected  funds  and 
contract  with  agencies,  organizations, 
and  universities,  and  so  forth,  for  specific 
work  to  be  done  in  promotion  and  re- 
search. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  lu-ge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1100  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  H.R.  13000. 
I .  Mr.   GROSS.   Mr.   Speaker,  will   the 

gentleman  yield? 
,g  Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  can  the  gen- 
tleman give  us  any  information  with  re- 
spect to  the  bill,  S.  3231,  the  poultry  in- 
demnification bill?  Has  that  "chicken" 
bill  been  scratched? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  far  as  I 
know,  it  has  been,  temporarily.  I  might 
say  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  by  the  way,  that  this  is  a 
case  of  the  egg  coming  before  the  chick- 
en. Inasmuch  as  we  have  the  egg  research 
and  consumer  information  bill  before  us 
for  consideration  now.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man recognizes  that  fact. 

The  bill  which  the  gentleman  has  just 
referred  to.  as  I  understand  it,  is  off  the 
calendar  for  this  week.  I  cannot  give  the 
gentleman  any  further  information 
Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  bill  have  a  rule? 
Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  commit- 
tee on  Rules  has  brought  a  resolution 
out.  Of  course,  that  resolution  has  not 
been  adopted  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
as  yet. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  ask 
the  gentleman  this: 

Would  It  be  possible  that  points  of  or- 
der are  waived  as  far  as  that  bUl  is  con- 
cerned, or  does  the  genUeman  know' 

Mr.  SISK.  Which  bill  is  the  genUeman 
referring  to? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  chicken  Indemnifica- 
tion bill. 


Mr.  SISK.  As  I  recall,  there  will  be  a 
waiver  in  coimection  with  an  amend- 
ment that  will  be  offered.  That  Is  a  com- 
mittee amendment.  There  is  no  general 
waiver  on  the  bill.  no. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  a  waiver  in  con- 
nection with  some  amendment  to  the 
bill.  Would  that  be  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  amendment  germane  to  the 
bill? 

Mr.  SISK.  Well,  of  course,  any  ger- 
mane amendment  would  be  in  order  be- 
cause the  rule,  as  proposed,  will  be  a  com- 
pletely open  rule. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  what  is  proposed  with 
respect  to  that  bill,  if  I  understand  cor- 
rectly from  what  tlie  gentleman  has 
said,  is  to  do  what  we  have  long  and 
often  protested  in  the  House,  which  is  to 
agree  to  make  an  ungermane  amendment 
germane  to  a  Senate  bill;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SISK.  Yes.  We  were  requested  to 
make  in  order  an  amendment  by  the 
committee  which  would  require  a  waiver, 
or  else  it  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  is  so 
recommending  that  procedure  to  the 
floor.  Of  course,  it  wUl  be  up  to  the  Mem- 
bers, at  the  time  the  resoluUon  Is  called 
up,  as  to  the  disposition  of  that  matter 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  when  that  matter  ar- 
rives on  the  floor  of  the  House  we  will 
be  in  the  position  of  doing  what  we  con- 
demn on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SISK.  WeU.  I  suppose,  if  the  gen- 
tleman desires  to  put  it  that  way.  we 
could  be  considered  to  be  In  that  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  ^Speaker,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSOI\Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as^  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  been  noted.  House 
Resolution  1100  provides  for  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  general  debate  on  the  Egg 
Research  and  Consumer  Information 
Act.  HH.   12000. 

HJa.  12000  is  specific  enabling  legis- 
lation which  would  allow  the  egg  indus- 
try, in  cooperation  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  to  draft  and  put  to  ref- 
erendum a  national  plan  through  which 
individual  egg  producers  may  assess 
themselves  up  to  5  cents  for  each  case— 
30  dozen — of  commercial  eggs.  These 
funds  would  be  used  for  consumer  edu- 
cation and  Information  programs,  re- 
search, advertising,  and  promotion.  This 
bill  would  cover  participation  only  of 
commercial  producers  with  laying  flocks 
of  3,000  or  more. 

If  approved  in  referendum,  an  Egg 
Board,  composed  of  18  members  recom- 
mended by  certified  egg  organizations 
and  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. wiU  control  all  collected  funds. 
The  Agriculture  Department  estimates 
that  $7.5  million  would  be  available  an- 
nually to  the  Egg  Board.  All  expendi- 
tures of  the  Egg  Board  must  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Minority  views  were  filed  by  Mr.  Good- 
ling  arguing  that  "H.R.  12000  should  be 
amended  to  require  administrative  ex- 
penses for  operating  the  egg  promotion 
program  to  be  paid  from  egg  research 
and  promotion  checkoff  receipts." 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  this  rule. 


Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Spesiker. 
I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bUl  (H.R.  12000)  to  enable 
egg  producers  to  establish,  finance,  and 
carry  out  a  coordinated  program  of  re- 
search, producer  and  consumer  educa- 
tion, and  promotion  to  improve,  maintain 
and  develop  markets  for  eggs,  egg  prod- 
ucts, spent  fowl,  and  products  of  spent 
fowl. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  designates 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brade- 
MAS)  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  and  requests  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Holifield)  to  as- 
sume the  Chair  temporarily. 

IN    THE    COMMrrTEK    0»    THK    WHOLE 


Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  12000  with  Mr. 
HoLiriELo  (Chairman  pro  tempore)  in 
the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  imanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Jones )  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  ZwACH)  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, today  we  have  before  us  a  piece  of 
legislation  which,  believe  it  or  not,  Is  a 
request  from  the  commercial  egg  indus- 
try for  permission  to  tax  itself.  This  in- 
dustry wants  the  Government  only  to 
help  it  design  an  egg  research  and  pro- 
motion program  and  then  hold  a  refer- 
endum on  the  program. 

If  this  referendum  is  successful,  com- 
mercial egg  producers  would  assess  them- 
selves up  to  5  cents  per  case  of  eggs.  A 
case.  Incidentally,  equals  30  dozen  eggs. 
The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates that  should  the  program  become 
operational,  about  $7.5  million  annually 
would  be  raised.  Let  me  point  out  that 
there  are  no  Government  matching  funds 
or  appropriations  for  the  research  and 
promotion  programs. 

Administrative  costs  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  only  about  $100,000  per 
year.  The  Initial  cost — to  hold  hearhigs, 
design  the  program,  and  conduct  the  ref- 
erendum—would be  about  $150,000.  a 
one-time  cost.  These  amounts  appear  al- 
most insignificant  compared  to  what  we 
spend  on  other  programs. 

In  an  effort  to  answer  questions  be- 
fore they  are  raised  on  the  floor,  I  want 
to  bring  up  some  subjects  that  have 
caused  confusion  In  our  consideration  of 
the  bill  so  far.  First,  let  me  say  that  this 
bill,  the  Egg  Research  and  Consumer 
Information  Act,  has  absolutely  no  rela- 
tion to  the  poultry  Indemnity  bill  which 
has  received  a  lot  of  publicity.  That  bill 
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will  be  brought  up  at  a  later  date,  but 
today  it  is  important  that  there  is  no 
confusion  in  your  minds  on  this  point. 
The  two  bills  are  not  related  tmd  each 
should  be  judged  on  its  own  merit. 

Another  question  which  is  often  raised 
is  why  does  the  program  include  only 
producers  with  3.000  or  more  layers. 
USDA  figures  show  that  producers  with 
3.200  layers  or  more  account  for  about 
87  percent  of  the  U.S.  egg  supply.  The 
Nation's  egg  producers  range  in  size  from 
those  owning  a  few  laying  hens  to  those 
owning  a  million  or  more.  However,  even 
though  small  producers  with  fewer  than 
3.000  layers  will  not  be  eligible  to  vote 
in  the  referendum,  they  will  not  contrib- 
ute to  the  fimd  either.  At  the  same  time, 
these  smaller  producers  are  likely  to 
benefit  from  the  program  nevertheless. 
Benefits  from  the  research  programs  and 
the  promotion  programs  will  accrue  to 
all  egg  producers,  regardless  of  the  size 
of  their  operations.  So,  the  small  pro- 
ducers will  be  benefiting  from  programs 
financed  by  contributions  from  the  larger 
commercial  producers. 

Why  Is  such  legislation  necessary  is  a 
question  which  has  been  raised  by  some 
Members.  In  response,  let  me  say  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  cooperated 
with  numerous  other  commodities  in  pro- 
grams of  this  type.  Currently,  there  are 
national  programs  for  potatoes,  wheat, 
cotton,  and  milk  along  with  regional  pro- 
grams for  numerous  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles. Many  of  these  self-help  commodity 
programs  are  conducted  under  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Agreements  Act  of  1937.  Some  had  to 
have  specific  enabling  legislation  such  as 
H.R.  12000.  However,  eggs  are  specifi- 
cally exempted  from  the  1937  act,  so  we 
have  decided  that  specific  enabling  leg- 
islation would  be  in  ordeiv. 

Almost  every  indtistry  Mid  segment  of 
our  economy  conducts  research  and  pro- 
motion programs  in  order  to  compete  in 
the  marketplace.  However,  such  pro- 
grams on  a  national  basis  are  generally 
beyond  the  capability  and  resources  of 
individual  egg  producers.  The  great 
amount  of  time  required  in  producing 
and  selUng  eggs  has  prevented  producers 
from  developing  and  carrying  out  ade- 
quate and  coordinated  programs  of  re- 
search and  promotion  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  markets,  and  has  pre- 
vented them  from  developing  new  prod- 
ucts to  meet  consumer  demands  of  va- 
riety, convenience,  and  quality. 

Some  members  have  expressed  con- 
cern about  producers  who  may  not  de- 
sire to  participate  in  the  program.  First, 
let  me  say  that  at  public  hearings  held 
in  my  subcommittee  on  this  bill  we  foimd 
almost  100  percent  producer  support. 
However,  the  program  is  voluntary  never- 
theless. In  the  first  place,  the  producers 
have  to  adopt  the  plan  in  a  referendum. 
It  must  pass  by  either  a  favorable  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  those  proekicers  voting 
or  by  a  majority  of  the  producers  if  that 
majority  is  responsible  for  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  eggs  produced.  Finally,  if 
an  individual  producer  does  not  desire 
to  participate  in  the  program,  his  assess- 
ment will  be  reimbursed  upon  applica- 
tion. This  program  is  so  voluntary  that 
it  would  have  been  foolish  to  design  it 
that  way  without  being  confident  of  pro- 


ducer support.  We  are  confident  of  that 
support  and  believe  there  will  be  a  high 
level  of  participation  in  it. 

The  effect  of  such  a  program  on  the 
retail  price  of  eggs  is  a  question  which 
concerns  all  of  us.  This  bill  will  not  raise 
the  retail  price  of  eggs.  Anyone  who  has 
ever  sold  a  farm  commodity  can  tell  you 
that  his  price  was  dictated  to  him.  Farm- 
ers market  their  goods  in  a  competitive 
marketplace.  This  assessment  would  be 
deduced  from  the  amount  paid  the  pro- 
ducer at  the  point  of  the  first  sale.  His 
take-home  check  will  be  the  market 
price  minus  the  assessment.  This  small 
assessment  is  not  one  which  will  be  at- 
tached at  the  bottom  and  ultimately 
paid  by  the  consumer.  Egg  producers 
will  bear  the  entire  cost. 

In  case  you  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
read  the  committee  report,  let  me  re- 
mind you  of  this  fact.  The  per  capita 
consumption  of  eggs  has  decreased  dras- 
tically since  1950.  At  that  time,  the  aver- 
age American  was  consuming  389  eggs 
per  year.  The  figure  in  1973  was  292  eggs 
per  person.  Along  with  this  declining  de- 
mand the  egg  industry  has  been  charac- 
terized by  widely  varying  prices  and  lev- 
els of  production.  One  of  the  areas  for 
research  likely  will  be  an  effort  to  dis- 
cover the  reasons  for  fluctuating  consum- 
er demand  for  eggs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  tried  to  clear  up 
some  of  the  points  that  have  previously 
been  raised  concerning  this  bill.  Let  me 
say  that  I  like  people  who  try  to  help 
themselves.  The  industry  has  been  work- 
ing on  this  proposal  for  years.  When  it 
came  to  the  subcommittee,  we  accepted 
the  vast  majority  of  the  amendments  of- 
fered by  the  administration.  I  believe  the 
administration  is  satisfled  with  it.  When 
the  bill  came  to  the  full  committee,  it 
was  discussed  thoroughly  and  approved 
unanimously.  I  see  every  reason  to  sup- 
port this  bill  and  at  this  time  want  to 
welcome  the  comments  or  questions  of 
my  colleagues. 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
a  member  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, and  wish  to  say  that  I  have  been 
impressed  with  the  unity  and  support 
H.R.  12000,  the  Egg  Research  and  Con- 
sumer Information  Act,  apparently  has 
generated  throughout  the  United  States. 
Egg  producers  appear  to  be  united  in  the 
belief  that  they  can  help  themselves 
through  a  coordinated  program,  such  as 
H.R.  12000  will  permit. 

When  the  Subcommittee  on  Dairy  and 
Poultry,  chaired  by  my  colleague  from 
Tennessee  (Ed  Jones)  scheduled  2  days 
of  public  hearings  on  this  legislation,  the 
egg  industry  came  with  a  single  state- 
ment endorsed  by  41  organizations.  Be- 
cause of  their  unity,  only  1  day  of  hear- 
ings was  needed.  Among  the  organiza- 
tions supporting  the  egg  industry's  state- 
ment were  the  South  Dakota  Poultry 
Improvement  Association,  the  Midwest 
Poultry  Federation,  and  the  Midwest 
Egg  Producers  Cooperative  Association. 
All  of  these  organizations  ably  represent 
poultry  and  egg  producers  in  my  State 
of  South  Dakota.  The  spokesman  for  the 
industry  at  the  hearings  made  a  state- 


ment I  think  deserves  repeating  because 
I  think  it  represe;  ;ts  the  consensus  among 
egg  producers  across  the  country  con- 
cerning this  legislation: 

It  Is  the  desire  of  all  of  us  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  work  toward  the  establishment 
of  this  assessment  plan  and  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  "yes"  or  "no"  on  any  plan 
proposed  under  this  legislation. 

It  Is  not  our  desire  to  force  any  egg  pro- 
ducer to  be  a  part  of  the  program  if  he  sin- 
cerely desires  not  to  support  the  plan  drafted 
and  approved  by  the  majority  of  his  fellow 
egg  producers. 

The  statement  continued : 

We  are  competitors,  and  as  such,  each  of 
us  want  to  be  sure  that  the  other  man  is 
playing  the  game  by  the  same  rules  we  are. 
The  proposed  legislation  sets  up  the  mechan- 
ics whereby  every  commercial  egg  producer, 
whether  he  be  in  Maine  or  Florida,  Wash- 
ington or  Texas  will  be  on  the  same  as- 
sessment basis. 

The  spokesman  characterized  this 
legislation  as  "an  opportunity  to  co- 
operate." 

I  support  this  legislation  because  I  be- 
lieve that  agricultural  producers  should 
be  encouraged  to  work  together  to  ac- 
complish their  common  goals.  In  the 
past  we  have  seen  many  people  come  to 
Congress  asking  us  to  solve  their  prob- 
lems for  them.  Tlie  Egg  Research  and 
Consumer  Information  Act  is  a  request 
of  the  egg  producers  across  America  for 
Congress  to  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  work  collectively  toward  solving  some 
of  their  problems  themselves.  The  egg 
industry  is-aeking  for  no  Federal  appro- 
priations, no  taxpayers'  money  to  finance 
projects  and  programs  they  believe  will 
aid  their  industry.  They  are  willing  to 
finance  their  ovm  programs. through  an 
organized  assessment  system  based  pro- 
portionately equal  to  each  egg  producer  s 
production  of  commercial  eggs. 

I  must  point  out  that  this  legislation 
does  require  an  appropriation  for  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  carry 
out  its  responsibilities  under  this  act. 
But  such  an  appropriation  is  not  un- 
usual and  all  such  funds  will  be  for 
the  expenses  of  USDA  and  not  egg  in- 
dustry programs.  USDA  has  reported 
that  there  are  over  20  similar  commodity 
programs  under  its  jurisdiction  at  the 
present  time. 

I  commend  the  egg  industry  for  sup- 
porting such  a  self-help,  self-financed 
program,  and  I  call  on  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  to  give  them  the  necessary 
enabling  legislation  represented  in  H.R. 
12000  that  they  need  to  create  this  na- 
tional endeavor. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  mv 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota,  and  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee,  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  times  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  may  I  pay  my  com- 
pUments  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee who  conducted  the  hearings 
that  brought  out  this  bill.  It  was  a  very 
thorough  job.  Everybody  interested  was 
heard. 

This  is  legislation  that  is  requested  by 
the  industry,  so  far  as  we  know  imani- 
mously  requested  by  the  industry.  They 
have  some  problems  in  that  they  are 
scattered   all   over   the   United   States. 
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About  the  only  way  that  they  could  pro- 
ceed would  be  in  this  manner. 

Mr.  Chairman,  other  producers  In 
the  United  States,  the  cotton  producer, 
the  peanut  producer,  and  many  of  the 
vegetable  producers,  under  the  market- 
ing agreement  have  proceeded  In  simi- 
lar legislation  to  can-y  out  coordinated 
efforts  in  advertising  for  the  production 
and  ccHisumption  of  their  products.  The 
majority  of  the  producers  must  approve 
this  legislation  and  must  also  represent 
two-thirds  of  the  egg  producers  r>t  the 
country. 
~~  Over  a  20-year  period,  the  egg  con- 
simiption  In  our  countiy  has  gone  from 
387  per  capita  to  306  per  capita.  There 
is  a  real  need  for  improved  efficiency  in 
production,  in  transportation,  and  in  the 
marketing,  and  this  is  what  these  pro- 
ducers desire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Mathisi. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Geoi-gia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  March  26  of  this  year,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Lathem.  an  egg  producer  in  the  State 
of  Georgia,  and  president  of  the  Georgia 
Egg  Association,  presented  testimony 
before  the  House  Agriculture  Subcom- 
mittee on  Dairy  and  Poultry  in  support 
of  HJl.  12000.  the  Egg  Research  and 
Consumer  Information  Act.  Mr.  Lathem 
presented  his  statement  in  behalf  of 
three  leading  poultry  and  egg  associa- 
tions in  the  State  of  Georgia — the 
Georgia  Egg  Association,  the  Georgia 
Egg  Cwnmission,  and  the  Georgia  Poul- 
try Federation. 

These  three  organizations  represent 
the  majority  of  egg  producers  In  my 
home  State,  and  Mr.  Lathem  was  speak- 
ing for  all  of  those  producers  through  a 
single,  unified  statement  in  behalf  of 
this  legislation.  Georgia  is  the  second 
largest  egg  producing  SUte  in  the  United 
States,  and  is  recognized  as  the  No.  1 
poultry  producing  State  of  the  Nation. 
Georgia  ranks  second  in  egg  production 
behind  the  great  State  of  California,  and 
Is  second  in  broiler  production  to  the  fine 
State  of  Arkansas,  but  combined  Georgia 
leads  both  in  total  farm  income  from 
poultry  production. 

I  think  it  is  noteworthy.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  41  State,  regional  and  national  xwiU- 
try  and  egg  organizations  endorsed  a 
single,  joint  statement  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  Dairy  and  Poultry  Subcommit- 
tee. Such  unity  typifies  the  broad  sup- 
port H.R.  12000  has  received  from  egg 
producers  across  the  United  States.  This 
legislation  represents  a  request  from  the 
Nation's  egg  producers  for  this  Congress 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  work  out 
their  own  problems  with  their  own  money 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

The  State  of  Georgia  was  one  of  the 
first  States  to  approve  a  statewide  mar- 
keting order  setUng  up  a  State  self-help 
program  for  egg  producers.  The  produc- 
ers have  established  tha  Georgia  Egg 
Commission  and  assess  themselves  2 
cents  per  case  of  eggs.  In  a  recent  refer- 
endum among  Georgia  egg  producers,  the 
vote  to  continue  the  work  of  the  commis- 
sion passed  by  an  83-percent  majority. 
This  was  the  fourth  such  referendum  and 
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it  has  always  passed  by  an  overwhelming 
margin. 

In  his  statement  of  March  26,  Mr. 
Lathem  stated: 

The  egg  producers  of  Georgia  support  their 
Commission  enthusiastically.  They  pride 
themselves  on  the  fact  that  this  Is  a  pro- 
ducer-financed organization  providing  a 
needed  service  to  the  consumers  of  their 
state.  We  believe  that  a  national  program 
would  equally  benefit  the  entire  nation,  and 
for  this  reason  we  urge  passage  of  H.R.  12000. 

Mr.  Lathem's  statement  went  on  to  tell 
how  the  producer-financed  program  in 
the  State  of  Georgia  had  benefited  low- 
income  families  through  educational 
programs,  how  recipe  development  had 
brought  about  greater  awareness  of  nu- 
trition, and  how  thousands  of  consumers 
annually  request  Information  from  the 
commission.  The  commission  has  fi- 
nanced research  Into  egg  quality  to  con- 
stantly try  to  produce  the  highest  quality 
egg  possible.  Mr.  Lathem  concluded  his 
statement  with  the  observation  that — 

WhUe  serving  as  a  promotion  arm  for  our 
state's  egg  Industry,  the  Commission  has.  In 
t^th.  served  In  a  more  vivid  way  as  a  con- 
sumer-oriented organization. 

Georgia  egg  producers  produce  approx- 
imately 1  million  dozen  eggs  every  day, 
so  obviously  not  all  of  those  eggs  are  con- 
sumed in  the  State  of  Georgia.  More  than 
half  of  the  eggs  produced  in  my  State 
move  out  to  markets  North  and  West 
where  our  producers  must  depend  upon 
informed  consumers  to  continue  using 
eggs  on  a  steady  basis.  Prom  the  expe- 
rience gained  through  their  own  State 
promotion  and  research  programs,  the 
egg  producers  in  Georgia  definitely  feel 
that  the  consumer  Information  provided 
by  organizations  such  as  the  Georgia  Egg 
Commission  should  not  be  bound  by  State 
lines  and  that  a  national  consumer  in- 
formation and  education  program  Is 
needed. 

The  Egg  Research  and  Consumer  In- 
formation Act  will  provide  egg  producers 
in  the  United  States  with  an  opportunity 
to  establish  a  coordinated  program  of 
research,  promotion,  consimaer  educa- 
tion, and  advertising  similar  to  what  the 
egg  producers  in  the  State  of  Georgia 
established  many  years  ago.  I  commend 
the  excellent  work  of  the  egg  producers 
In  my  home  State,  and  I  commend  the 
Nation's  egg  producers  for  seeking  this 
legislation  through  which  they  can  estab- 
lish a  meaningful  program  on  a  national 
basis. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  expressing  support  for  the  egg 
Industry's  desire  to  develop  and  finance 
its  own  self-Improvement  programs  by 
voting  in  favor  of  H.R.  12000  here  today. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  lend  my  support 
to  the  passage  of  the  Egg  Research  and 
Consimier  Information  Act,  a  measure 
that  goes  a  long  way  toward  restoring 
the  egg  industry  to  Its  rightful  competi- 
tive place  in  the  marketplace.  I  com- 
mend my  good  colleague.  Chairman  Ed 
Jones,  of  the  Dairy  and  Poultry  Subcom- 
mittee, for  his  arduous  work  on  this  bill 
and  for  his  success  in  rallying  full  sup- 
port of  the  bill  from  our  Nation's  egg  pro- 
ducers. Poultrymen  from  my  own  area  of 
southeastern  New  York,  representing  the 
"Egg  Farmers  in  Real  Trouble  Associa- 
tion" and  the  New  York  State  Poultry 


IndustiT  Coordinated  Effort,  Inc.,  have 
urged  the  adoption  of  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion In  our  meetings  with  Department  of 
Agriculture  officials. 

In  recent  years,  attacks  upon  the  nu- 
tritional value  of  eggs  have  seriously  de- 
pressed the  egg  Industry  in  the  United 
States.  A  generally  depressed  egg  market, 
further  hampered  by  Incredible  feed 
prices  last  year,  resulted  in  the  whole- 
sale slaughter  of  chicks  and  the  closing 
of  many  large  farms.  In  a  period  of  un- 
certain domestic  food  supplies,  we  can- 
not stand  by  and  watch  the  further  de- 
terioration of  an  Industry  that  provides 
the  American  consumer  with  one  of  Its 
most  reasonable,  nutritious  foods. 

This  legislation  affords  egg  producers 
with  a  framework  within  which  they 
can  choose  to  assess  themselves  minimal 
sums  that  collectively  will  be  used  for 
purposes  of  consumer  education,  infor- 
mation, advertising,  and  promotion.  This 
self-assessment  and  cooperation  among 
producers  of  a  commodity  has  fimctioned 
successfully  on  a  national  basis  in  the 
cotton,  potato,  lamb's  wool,  wheat,  milk 
and  milk  products  Industries.  Similar 
programs  on  behalf  of  19  additional  com- 
modity groups  have  functioned  success- 
fully on  State  and  regional  levels. 

It  Is  hoped  that  the  lessons  learned  in 
these  past  and  ongoing  efforts  will  bene- 
fit the  American  egg  industry.  Likewise, 
the  advice  and  coimsel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  of  great  value.  If  we  are 
to  reverse  a  trend  that  has  resulted  In  a 
decline  of  consumption  of  100  eggs  per 
person  per  year  since  1950.  a  coordinated 
effort  such  as  this  measure  proposes  Is 
of  the  utmost  Importance. 

Accordingly.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  measure. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  few 
Americans  probably  realize  how  large 
our  egg  industry  Is.  It  Is  a  fact  that  those 
of  us  in  the  United  States  consume  more 
than  60  billion  eggs  every  year,  and  It  Is 
obvious  that  an  Industry  so  large  has  a 
major  impact  on  the  nutritional  value  of 
the  diets  of  each  and  every  one  of  us. 

The  bill  before  us  today  will  provide 
valuable  support  for  this  Important  In- 
dustry, contributing  significantly  to  the 
research  and  marketing  efforts  of  those 
In  the  business  of  producing  eggs.  Sig- 
nificantly, this  is  not  another  "let  the 
government  do  It"  piece  of  legislation. 
Rather,  it  establishes  a  cooperative  ef- 
fort between  private  industry  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  an  effort  to 
be  financed  almost  entirely  by  the  In- 
dustry itself.  Similar  projects  Involving 
other  commodities,  such  as  peanuts  and 
cotton,  provide  a  precedent  for  such 
cooperation. 

Similar  efforts  have  already"  been 
tried  at  the  State  level,  and  at  present  16 
States  have  egg  research  and  promotion 
programs  operating  at  various  levels  ol 
success.  But  It  has  become  clear  that  a 
national  effort  is  needed  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  fluctuating  productivity  and 
price  levels,  in  order  to  assure  a  con- 
tinued supply  of  fresh  eggs  to  America's 
consumers. 

This  will  be  important  to  my  State  of 
Maryland,  as  well  as  the  many  other 
States  with  major  segments  of  the  Na- 
tion's egg  production  within  their  bor- 
ders. Egg  production  In  Maryland  will 
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approach  350  million  eggs  this  year,  with 
a  total  value  of  more  than  $13  million. 
Much  of  this  production  comes  from  my 
district,  and  I  am  pleased  to  lend  my 
support  to  this  bill  today.  It  will  help  in- 
sure a  productive  future  for  the  egg  in- 
dustry in  Maryland  and  throughout  the 
Nation,  and  a  continued  supply  of  fresh 
eggs  for  all  of  us  who  enjoy  them  daily. 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  support  for  H.R.  12000,  the  Egg  Re- 
search "tind  Consumer  Information  Act. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  is  not  large 
In  egg  production,  as  compared  to  such 
major  producing  States  as  Georgia. 
California,  Pennsylvania.  North  Caro- 
lina, and  others,  but  in  1972.  producers 
in  my  State  sold  2.556.000  cases  of  com- 
mercial eggs  and  had  a  gross  income 
from  eggs  of  138.7  million.  Agriculture 
Is  very  important  in  the  State  cf  Con- 
necticut, and  it  is  obvious  that  the  egg 
Industry  Is  a  major  contributor  to  our 
State's  agricultural  economy. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  egg  producers 
in  small  egg  producing  States  also  sup- 
port H.R.  12000  because  it  will  offer  them 
an  opportimlty  to  work  with  other  pro- 
ducers in  solving  mutual  marketing  prob- 
lems. Producers  in  my  State  will  exercise 
the  same  voting  power  in  any  referen- 
diun  as  producers  In  other  States,  and 
their  voice  will  be  heard  in  programs  of 
the  proposed  Egg  Board  since  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  is  required  to  ap- 
point members  of  the  Egg  Board  both 
geographically  and  proportionately  equal 
to  the  egg  producing  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Through  the  past  several  years,  we 
have  witnessed  the  rapid  decline  in  the 
numbers  of  small  farms  across  the 
United  States.  In  many  cases,  these  small 
farmers  have  ceased  farming  because 
they  could  not  compete  with  the  larger, 
more  technically  informed  farming  oper- 
ations. The  egg  industry  in  my  area  of 
the  country  is  still  family-type  opera- 
tions, with  many  cooper?  ting  in  central- 
ized, cooperative  purchasing  and  mar- 
keting programs.  As  producers  are  able 
to  work  collectively  on  common  market- 
ing problems.  I  believe  they  will  be  in- 
suring a  greater  future  for  all  members 
of  the  egg  industry  in  the  entire  United 
States. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  small 
producers  of  3,000  laying  hens  or  less, 
will  be  exempted  from  paying  assess- 
ments to  the  national  program,  but  the 
benefits  of  national  advertising,  promo- 
tion, consumer  education,  smd  research 
will  accrue  to  all  producers,  both  small 
and  large.  Additionally,  any  egg  producer 
who  does  not  want  to  financially  support 
the  national  program  may  seek  and  re- 
ceive a  total  refund  of  any  assessments 
made  against  his  production. 

Probably  more  Important  than  the 
benefits  which  will  accrue  to  egg  pro- 
ducers are  the  benefits  consumers  are 
likely  to  receive  imder  this  legislation. 
We  are  told  that  market  resesu-ch  will 
give  producers  answers  to  the  varying 
consumer  preferences  and.  therefore,  aid 
producers  in  adopting  marketing  pro- 
grams to  meet  these  varying  demands. 
Producers  are  intere.-.ted  In  providing  a 
variety  of  new  ways  consumers  may  use 
eggs  and  other  products  of  the  egg  Indus- 
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try.  but  Individually,  they  have  been  un- 
able to  develop  new  recipes,  new  products, 
or  disseminate  Information  available 
from  outside  sources. 

I  applaud  the  work  of  the  egg  industry 
In  seeking  this  self-help,  self-sustaining 
legislation.  As  enabling  legislation,  it  can 
only  be  activated  by  the  affected  egg  pro- 
ducers themselves,  working  through  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  no 
program  can  be  voted  into  existence 
without  the  substantial  approval  of  egg 
producers  voting  in  referendum.  I  wish 
also  to  point  out  that  two  leading  poultry 
and  egg  organizations  in  the  Northeast — 
the  Northeastern  Poultry  Producers 
Coimcil  and  the  Northeast  Egg  Market- 
ing Association — are  on  record  support- 
ing this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
an  original  cosponsor  of  HJl.  12000,  the 
Egg  Research  and  Consumer  Informa- 
tion Act,  I  am  pleased  to  vote  for  Its  pas- 
sage and  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
supporting  this  measure. 

TTie  voluntary  program  to  enable  pro- 
ducers to  Join  in  cooperative  research, 
consumer  education  and  Information  ac- 
tivities is  widely  supf>orted  by  the  indus- 
try, including  producers  in  New  Hamp- 
shire who  have  requested  my  support. 

Restriction  of  its  provisions  to  larger 
producers,  the  modest  5-cents-per- 
case  levy,  the  requirement  for  approval 
in  a  referendum  and  management  of  the 
program  by  industry  representatives  In 
cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  aU  strike  me  as  eminently 
reasonable  provisions.  It  is  only  fair 
that  we  extend  to  egg  producers  the  same 
mechanism  already  available  to  produc- 
ers of  several  other  commodities. 

I  see  particular  merit  in  the  phase  of 
the  program  directed  toward  develop- 
ment of  expanded  markets  for  domestic 
sales  and  exports  abroad.  And  research 
efforts  leading  to  product  improvement 
and  reduction  of  losses  throughout  the 
distribution  chain  should  benefit  con- 
sumers as  well  M  producers. 

Finally.  I  consider  legislation  of  this 
tjrpe  wholly  In  keeping  with  a  proper 
role  of  Government  whereby  the  Federal 
agency's  supervisory  SMitlvities  are 
limited  under  a  genuinely  self-help  pro- 
gram by  and  for  producers.  Again,  I  urge 
colleagues  to  join  in  supporting  this 
program  and  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Termessee  (Mr.  Jonks)  for  his  con- 
tribution in  authoring  this  legislation. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  the  legislation  be- 
fore the  House  today  to  create  and  sub- 
sidize egg  advertising.  As  reported  by 
the  committee,  the  administrative  costs 
for  this  program  will  cost  the  American 
taxpayers  $150,000  per  year. 

It  Is  argued  that  this  Board  should  be 
created,  since  similar  boards  have  been 
created  for  other  product  areas.  Where 
will  this  process  end?  Soon  we  may  have 
boards  for  every  item  of  produce  and 
manufacture  in  the  Nation.  Rather  than 
create  new  boards,  the  old  ones  should 
be  eliminated. 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  eliminate  the 
cost  to  the  Treasury  of  administering 
this  promotion  program.  Even  If  this 
step  were  taken,  I  would  oppose  this 


legislation.  I  fear  that  the  creation  of  a 
product  advertising  board  will  result  In 
the  development  of  a  cartel  In  the  In- 
dustry. It  will  be  conducive  to  increased 
"cooperation,''  marketing  coordination, 
and  pricing  coordination — in  short,  the 
development  of  a  monopoly  industry. 

It  is  likely  that  such  an  Advertising 
Board  will  encourage  minimum  stand- 
ards for  their  products.  The  result  will 
be  that  a  large  amount  of  produce — such 
as  smaller  eggs,  for  example — will  be 
prevented  from  entering  the  market- 
place, even  though  many  individuals 
would  need  and  could  use  the  lower- 
priced  products  baimed  by  the  cartel. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  antlconsumcr 
legislation. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  12000,  which  deserves 
the  support  of  the  House  as  well. 

The  egg  producers  of  this  Nation  need 
this  bill  to  help  reverse  the  very  sharp 
drop  in  per  capita  egg  consumption.  In 
the  last  20  years,  consumption  of  eggs 
has  dropped  from  387  to  306  eggs  per 
person  annually. 

H.R.  12000  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  issue  orders  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  an  Egg 
Board.  This  board  would  develop,  sub- 
ject to  the  Secretary's  approval,  appro- 
priate plans  or  projects  for  research,  ad- 
vertising, promotion,  and  consumer  edu- 
cation with  respect  to  eggs,  egg  products, 
spent  fowl  and  products  of  spent  fowl, 
and  the  disbursement  of  necessary  funds 
for  such  piuT>oses.  The  Secretary  would 
appoint  an  18-member  Egg  Board  from 
qualified  nominees  representing  pro- 
ducers from  regions  of  the  United  States 
designated  by  the  Secretary. 

The  bill  requires  approval  by  referen- 
dum of  egg  producers  before  an  order 
can  become  effective  or  to  be  ended. 

The  rate  of  assessment  paid  by  pro- 
ducers and  collected  by  the  handlers  to 
support  the  program  authorized  by  this 
bill  could  not  exceed  5  cents  per  case 
of  conunercial  eggs  or  the  equivalent 
Certain  small  egg  producers  of  hatching 
eggs  would  be  exempt.  Producers  who 
do  not  favor  the  program  would  have  the 
right  to  demand  and  receive  a  refund  of 
the  assessment. 

The  egg  industry  strongly  supports  this 
bill  and  agrees  with  both  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  committee  that  market 
promotion.  Including  advertising,  will 
strengthen  their  position  In  the  market- 
place and  Increase  the  demand  for  their 
commodity. 

In  brief,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
has  produced  a  bill  that  has  both  bipar- 
tisan and  administration  support. 

It  will  be  nearly  totally  self -financing 
and  should  benefit  both  producers  and 
consumers  of  eggs. 

Mr.  UTTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf 
of  the  egg  producers  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  speak  in 
support  of  HJl.  12000,  the  Egg  Research 
and  Consumer  Information  Act.  It  is 
likewise  a  pleasure  for  me  to  personally 
endorse  the  efforts  of  the  egg  industry  to 
get  the  story  of  their  products  told  to 
consiuners  nationwide. 

The  Missouri  Egg  Merchandising 
Council,  the  Midwest  Poultry  Federation, 
Inc.,  and  the  Midwest  Egg  Pitxiucers  Co- 
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operative  Association,  all  of  which  rep- 
resent egg  producers'  Interests  in  my 
State,  were  among  the  41  State,  regional, 
and  national  poultry  and  egg  organiza- 
tions endorsing  a  unified  industry  state- 
ment before  the  House  Agriculture  Sub- 
committee cm  Dairy  and  Poultry  on 
March  26. 

Egg  producers  in  the  State  of  Missouri 
established  a  few  years  ago  the  Missouri 
Egg  Merchandising  Coimcil.  and  finance 
it  with  an  assessment  of  6  cents  per  case 
of  eggs  produced.  This  is  a  tremendous 
program,  I  understand,  but  producers 
recognize  that  selling  eggs  and  telling 
consumers  about  their  products  is  a  job 
not  confined  to  the  borders  of  the  State 
of  Missouri.  Therefore,  these  progressive 
farmers  of  Missoxu-i  endorsed  H.R.  12000 
and  enthusiastically  recommend  that 
this  Congress  pass  this  legislation  as 
soon  as  possible  so  they  can  get  on  with 
the  job  before  them. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  campaign  I  imdertook 
more  than  a  year  ago,  attempting  to  or- 
ganize the  Nation's  farm  organizations 
Into  a  imified  program  to  tell  America's 
agricultural  story  to  consvmiers.  We  have 
been  somewhat  successful  with  this  en- 
deavor, and  I  believe  it  has  stirred  sev- 
eral individual  commodity  groups,  such 
as  the  egg  industry,  to  seek  means 
through  which  their  own  story  might  be 
told. 

Consumers  need  to  become  better  in- 
formed about  their  mutual  problems  with 
agriculture,  but,  more  importantly,  con- 
s\miers  need  better  nutritional  informa- 
tion. The  Agricultural  Council  of  Amer- 
ica is  designed  to  do  part  of  this  job, 
but  individu£d  commodity  groups  must 
work  toward  promoting  the  nutritional 
qualities  of  their  products.  Telling  a  posi- 
tive story  is  tough  and  will  require  co- 
operation. 

Egg  producers  in  Missouri,  and  other 
States,  have  demonstrated  what  can  be 
done  when  commodity  producers  band 
together  to  finance  promotion,  research, 
consumer  education,  and  advertising.  Egg 
producers  in  most  of  the  States  having 
State  self-help  programs,  like  Missouri, 
Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  others  aie 
in  support  of  H.R.  12000,  which  would 
permit  them  to  organize  a  national  pro- 
gram with  similar  gotds. 

I  think  H.R.  12000  embrGK;es  the  at- 
tributes of  good,  self-help  legislation.  It 
proposes  to  permit  the  egg  industry,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
cultiu-e,  to  draft  and  vote  up<m  an  order 
to  establish  a  national  program  for  pro- 
motion, research,  consumer  education, 
and  SMlvertising.  Such  a  proposal  must 
be  approved  by  either  two-thirds  of  the 
producers  voting,  or  by  a  majority  of  the 
producers  voting  who  represent  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  egg  production.  Even 
after  such  an  overwhelming  vote,  pro- 
ducers who  do  not  wish  to  financially 
support  the  national  program  may  re- 
quest and  receive,  a  full  refimd  of  any 
assessments  made  against  his  production. 
The  proposed  18-man  Egg  Board,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary,  must  represent 
egg  producers  in  all  sections  of  the  coim- 
try  and,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary, will  direct  programs  and  allocate 
expenditure  of  collected  fimds. 

In  the  May  issue  of  Agriculture,  U.S.A., 
published  by  the  Agricultural  Council  of 


America,  J.  Patrick  Kaine,  president  of 
the  Agricultural/Industrial  Equipment 
Division  of  International  Harvester,  ob- 
served: 

Oxir  behind-the-scenes  efforts  in  producing 
reliable,  economical  products  make  news 
only  in  trade  magazines  we  read.  But  ours 
Is  also  the  responsibility  to  "spread  the  good 
news"  in  terms,  and  by  means  that  will  catch 
the  consumer's  attention — to  tell  the  positive 
story  of  agricultural  achievement. 

I  believe  the  egg  industry  realizes  the 
need  to  tell  consumers  the  "positive 
story"  of  eggs,  egg  products,  and  the  in- 
dustry's many  other  products.  I  support 
this  industry  self-help  proposal,  and  I 
encourage  the  Members  of  this  House  to 
likewise  endorse  the  efforts  of  the  egg 
industry  by  voting  in  favor  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  request  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Braoemas)  .  The 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  That  this  Act  shall  be  known  as 
the  "Egg  Research  and  Consumer  Informa- 
tion Act." 

t.ECtSI^'nVE  FINDINGS  AND  DCCLAKATION  OF 
POLICT 

Sec.  2.  Eggs  constitute  one  of  the  basic, 
natural  foods  in  the  diet.  They  are  produced 
by  many  Individual  egg  producers  through- 
out the  United  States.  Egg  products,  spent 
fowl,  and  products  of  spent  fowl  are  deriva- 
tives of  egg  production.  These  products  move 
in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  and  those 
which  do  not  move  in  such  channels  of  com- 
merce directly  burden  or  affect  interstate 
commerce  of  these  products.  The  mainte- 
nance and  expansion  of  existing  markets 
and  the  development  of  new  cm'  improved 
markets  and  uses  are  vital  to  the  welfare  of 
egg  producers  and  those  concerned  with 
marketing;,  using,  and  processing  eggs  as  well 
as  the  general  economy  of  the  Nation.  The 
production  and  marketing  of  these  products 
by  numerous  individual  egg  producers  have 
prevented  the  development  and  carrying  out 
of  adequate  and  coordinated  programs  of 
research  and  promotion  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  markets  and  the  develop- 
ment of  new  products  of,  and  markets  for, 
eggs,  egg  products,  spent  fowl,  and  products 
of  spent  fowl.  Without  an  effective  and  coor- 
dinated method  for  assuring  cooperative  and 
collective  action  In  providing  for  and  fi- 
nancing such  programs,  individual  egrg  pro- 
ducers are  unable  to  provide,  obtain,  or  carry 
out  the  research,  consumer  and  producer  in- 
formation, and  promotion  necessary  to  main- 
tain and  Improve  markets  for  any  or  all  of 
these  products. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  it  Is  In 
the  public  interest  to  provide  an  adequate, 
steady  supply  of  fresh  eggs  readily  available 
to  the  consumers  of  the  Nation.  Maintenance 
of  markets  and  the  development  of  new 
markets,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  are  es- 
sential to  the  egg  industry  if  the  consumers 
of  eggs,  egg  products,  spent  fowl,  or  products 
of  spent  fowl  are  to  be  assured  of  an  ade- 
quate, steeply  supply  of  such  products. 

It  Is  therefore  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  Congress  and  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
that  it  is  essential  and  in  the  public  inter- 
est, through  the  exercise  of  the  powers  pro- 
vided herein,  to  authorize  and  enable  the 
establishment  of  an  orderly  procedure  for  the 
development  and  the  financing  through  an 
adequate  assessment,  an  effective  and  con- 
tinuous coordinated  program  of  research, 
consumer  and  producer  education,  and  pro- 


motion designed  to  strengthen  the  egg  in- 
dustry's position  in  the  marketplace,  and 
maintain  and  expand  domestic  and  foreign 
markets  and  uses  for  eggs,  egg  products, 
spent  fowl,  and  products  of  spent  fowl  of  the 
United  States.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  mean,  or  provide  for,  control  of 
production  or  otherwise  limit  the  right  of 
individual  egg  producers  to  produce  commer- 
cial eggs. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  or  any  other  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
whom  there  has  heretofore  been  delegated, 
or  to  whom  there  may  hereafter  be  delegated, 
the  authority  to  act  in  his  stead. 

(b)  The  term  "person"  means  any  individ- 
ual, group  of  individuals,  partnership,  cor- 
poration, association,  cooperative,  or  any 
other  entity. 

(c)  The  term  "commercial  eggs"  means 
eggs  from  domesticated  chickens  which  are 
sold  for  human  consumption  either  In  shell 
egg  form  or  for  further  processing. 

<d)  The  term  "hen"  or  "laying  hen"  means 
a  domesticated  female  chicken  twenty  weeks 
of  age  or  over,  raised  primarily  for  the  pro- 
duction of  commercial  eggs. 

(e)  The  term  "egg  producer"  means  the 
person  owning  laying  hens  engaged  in  the 
production  of  commercial  eggs. 

(f)  The  term  "case  "  means  a  standard 
shipping  package  containing  thirty  dozen 
«ggs- 

(g)  The  term  "hatching  eggs"  means  eggs 
intended  for  use  by  hatcheries  for  the  pro- 
duction of  baby  chicks. 

(h)  The  term  "United  States"  means 
States  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

(1)  The  term  "promotion"  means  any  ac- 
tion. Including  paid  advertising,  to  advance 
the  image  or  desirability  of  eggs,  egg  prod- 
ucts, spent  fowl,  or  products  of  spent  fowl,  in 
an  organized  campaign  or  program. 

<J)  The  term  "research"  means  any  type 
of  research  to  advance  the  image,  desirability, 
marketability,  production,  or  quality  of  eggs, 
egg  products,  spent  fowl,  or  products  of  spent 
fowl,  and  the  accumulation  and  dissemina- 
tion of  statistical  and  research  data  with 
respect  thereto. 

(k)  The  term  "consumer  education"  means 
any  action  to  advance  the  image  or  desirabil- 
ity of  eggs,  egg  products,  spent  fowl,  or  prod- 
ucts of  spent  fowl,  through  organized  con- 
sumer oriented  campaigns  or  programs. 

(1)  The  term  "marketing"  Includes  the 
sale  of  commercial  eggs,  egg  products,  spent 
fowl,  or  products  of  spent  fowl,  in  any  chan- 
nel of  commerce. 

(m)  The  term  "commerce"  means  inter- 
state, foreign,  or  intrastate  commerce. 

(n)  The  term  "egg  products"  means  com- 
mercial products  produced,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  from  shell  eggs. 

(o)  The  term  "spent  fowl"  means  hens 
which  have  been  In  production  of  commer- 
cial eggs  and  have  been  removed  from  such 
production  through  slaughter. 

(p)  The  term  "products  of  spent  fowl" 
means  commercial  products  produced  from 
spent  fowl. 

(q)  The  term  "hatchery  operator"  means 
any  person  engaged  in  the  production  of  egg- 
type  baby  chicks. 

(r)  The  term  "started  pullet"  means  a  hen 
less  than  twenty  weeks  of  age. 

(s)  The  term  "started  pullet  dealer"  means 
any  person  engaged  In  the  raising  and  sale 
of  started  pullets. 

(t)  The  term  "processor"  means  any  per- 
son engaged  In  the  operation  of  assembling, 
receiving,  grading,  packing,  or  breaking  of 
commercial  eggs. 

(u)  The  term  "breaker"  means  a  person 
engaged  In  the  further  processing  of  com- 
mercial eggs. 

(V)  The  term  "distributor"  means  a  per- 
son engaged  In  the  sale  and/or  distribution 
of  commercial  eggs. 
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EGC    RESEABCH    AND    FBOMOTION    ORDEBS 

SEC.  4.  To  effectuate  the  declared  policy  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  issue  and  from  time 
to  time  amend,  orders  applicable  to  persons 
engaged  In  the  hatching  and/or  sale  of  egg- 
type  baby  chicks  and  started  pullets,  persons 
engaged  in  the  production  and  marketing 
of  commercial  eggs,  processors,  breakers,  and 
distributors  of  commercial  eggs,  and  persons 
engaged  in  the  purchase,  sale  or  processing 
of  spent  fowl.  Stich  orders  shall  be  applica- 
ble to  all  production  or  marketing  areas,  or 
both.  In  the  United  States. 

NOTICE    AND    HEARING 

Sec.  5.  Whenever  the  Secretary  has  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Issuance  of  an  order  will 
tend  to  effectuate  the  declared  policy  of  this 
Act,  be  shall  give  due  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing  upon  a  proposed  order.  Such 
hearing  may  be  requested  and  proposal  for 
an  order  submitted  by  an  organization  cer- 
tified pursuant  to  section  16  of  this  Act,  or 
by  any  Interested  person  affected  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  Including  the  Secretary. 

FINOmO   AND    ISSUANCE    OF    AN    ORDEK 

Sec  6.  After  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  as  provided  in  section  6,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  issue  an  order  if  be  finds,  and  sets 
forth  in  such  order,  upon  the  evidence  intro- 
duced at  such  hearing,  that  the  Issuance  of 
such  order  and  all  the  terms  and  conditions 
thereof  will  tend  to  effectuate  the  declared 
policy  of  this  Act. 

PESMISSIVX    TERMS    IN    ORDERS 

Sec.  7.  Orders  Issued  pxirsuant  to  this  Act 
shall  contain  one  or  more  of  the  following 
terms  and  conditions,  and  except  as  pro- 
vided In  section  8,  no  others. 

(a)  Providing  for  the  establishment,  is- 
suance, effectuation,  and  administration  of 
appropriate  plans  or  projects  for  the  adven 
tlsing  of,  sales  promotion  of,  and  consumer 
education  with  respect  to  the  use  of  eggs, 
egg  products,  spent  fowl,  and  products  of 
spent  fowl,  and  for  the  disbursement  of 
necessary  funds  for  such  purposes;  Protided. 
hou-erer.  That  any  such  plan  or  project  shall 
be  directed  toward  Increasing  the  general 
demand  for  eggs,  eg^g  products,  spent  fowl, 
or  products  of  spent  fowl.  No  reference  to 
a  private  brand  or  trade  name  shall  be  made 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  ref- 
erence will  result  in  undue  discrimination 
against  eggs,  egg  products,  spent  fowl,  or 
products  of  spent  fowl  of  other  persons: 
And  provided  further.  That  no  such  adver- 
tising, consumer  education,  or  sales  pro- 
motion programs  shall  knowingly  make  use 
of  false  or  unwarranted  clauses  in  behalf  of 
eggs,  egg  products,  spent  fowl,  or  products 
of  spent  fowl  or  false  or  unwarranted  state- 
ments with  respect  to  quality,  value,  or  use 
of  any  competing  product. 

(b)  Providing  for,  establishing,  and  carry. 
Ing  on  research,  marketing,  and  development 
projects,  and  studies  with  respect  to  sale, 
distribution,  marketing,  utUization.  or  pro- 
duction of  eggs,  egg  products,  spent  fowl, 
and  products  of  spent  fowl,  and  the  crea- 
tion of  new  products  thereof,  to  the  end 
that  the  marketing  and  utilization  of  eggs, 
egg  products,  spent  fowl,  and  products  of 
spent  fowl  may  be  encouraged,  expanded. 
Improved  or  made  more  acceptable,  and  that 
producers  of  said  products  shall  be  In- 
formed of  data  collected  by  such  activities 
and  for  the  disbursement  of  necessary  funds 
for  such  purposes. 

(c)  Providing  that  hatchery  operators, 
persons  engaged  in  the  sale  of  egg-type 
baby  chicks  and  started  pullet  dealers,  egg 
producers,  breakers,  processors,  persons  mar- 
keting commercial  eggs  and  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  purchase,  sale,  or  processing 
of  spent  fowl,  maintain  and  make  available 
for  the  Inspection  such  txwks  and  ncords 
as  may  be  required  by  any  order  Issued  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  and  for  the  filing  of  re- 
ports by  such  per«)ns  at  the  time,  in  the 


manner,  and  having  content  prescribed  by 
the  order,  to  the  end  that  information  and 
data  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Egg 
Board  and  to  the  Secretary  which  Is  appro- 
priate or  necessary  to  the  effectuation,  ad- 
ministration or  enforcement  of  the  Act,  or 
of  any^  order  or  regulation  Issued  pursuant 
to  this  Act:  Provided,  hoicever.  That  all  in- 
formation so  obtained  shall  be  kept  confi- 
dential by  all  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Egg  Board, 
and  by  all  officers  and  employees  of  contract- 
ing agencies  having  access  to  such  Informa- 
tion, and  only  such  information  so  furnished 
or  acquired  as  the  Secretary  deems  relevant 
shall  be  disclosed  by  them,  and  then  only 
in  a  suit  or  administrative  hearing  brought 
at  the  direction,  or  upon  the  request,  of  the 
Secretary,  or  to  which  he  or  any  olBcer  of 
the  United  States  is  a  party,  and  involving 
the  order  with  reference  to  which  the  In- 
formation so  to  be  disclosed  was  furnished 
or  acquired.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  to  prohibit  (1)  the  issuance  of 
general  statements  based  upon  the  reports 
of  the  number  of  persons  subject  to  an  order 
or  statistical  data  collected  therefrom,  which 
statements  do  not  Identify  the  Information 
furnished  by  any  person,  (2)  the  publica- 
tion, by  direction  of  the  Secretary,  of  the 
name  of  any  person  or  persons  requesting 
and  receiving  refunds,  together  with  a  state- 
ment concerning  amount  of  refund  and  gen- 
eral statements  relating  to  total  refunds 
made  by  the  Egg  Board  during  any  specific 
period,  or  (3)  the  publication  by  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  name  of  any  person 
violating  any  order,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  particular  provisions  of  the 
order  violated  by  such  person,  or  company. 
Any  such  officer  or  employee  violating  the 
provision  of  this  subsection  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  subjected  to  a  line  of  not 
more  than  $1,000  or  to  Imprisonment  for  not 

ore  than  one  year,  or  to  both,  and  shall 
be  removed  from  office. 

(d)  Terms  and  conditions  Incidental  to  and 
not  inconsistent  with  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions specified  In  this  Act  and  necessars-  to 
effectuate  the  other  provisions  of  such  order. 

REQtnSXO  TERMS  IN  CADERS 

Sec.  8.  Orders  Issued  pvirsuant  to  this  Act 
shall  contain  the  following  conditions:  (a) 
Providing  for  the  establishment  and  app>oint- 
ment,  by  the  Secretary,  of  an  Egg  Board 
which  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  eight- 
een members,  and  alternates  therefor,  and 
defining  its  powers  and  duties  which  shall 
Include  only  the  powers  (1)  to  administer 
such  order  in  accordance  with  Its  terms  and 
provisions,  (2)  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
to  effectuate  the  terms  and  provisions  of  such 
order,  (3)  to  receive.  Investigate  and  report 
to  the  Secretary  complaints  of  violations  of 
such  order,  and  (4)  to  reconxmend  to  the 
Secretary  amendments  to  such  order.  The 
term  of  an  appointment  to  the  Egg  Board 
shall  be  for  two  years  with  no  member  serv- 
ing more  than  six  consecutive  years,  except 
that  Initial  appointment  shall  be  proportion- 
ately for  two.  four,  and  six  years. 

(b)  Providing  that  the  Egg  Board,  and  al- 
ternates therefor,  shall  be  composed  of  egg 
producers  or  representatives  of  egg  producers 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  from  nominations 
submitted  by  eligible  organizations,  associa- 
tions, or  cooperatives,  and  certified  pursuant 
to  section  16,  or,  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  a  substantial  number  of  producers  are 
not  members  of  or  their  Interests  are  not  rep- 
resented by  any  such  eligible  organizations, 
associations  or  cooperatives,  then  from  nomi- 
nations made  by  such  egg  producers  In  the 
manner  authorized  by  the  Secretary,  so  that 
the  representation  of  egg  producers  on  the 
Board  shall  reflect,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
the  proportion  of  eggs  produced  in  each  geo- 
graphic area  of  the  United  States  as  defined 
by  the  Secretary:  Provided,  however.  That 
each  such  egg  producing  geographic  area  shall 
be  entitled  to  at  least  one  representative  on 
the  Egg  Board. 


(c)  Providing  that  the  Egg  Board  shall, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (g)  of 
this  section,  develop  and  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  his  approval  any  advertising,  or  sale.s 
promotion,  research,  and  development  plans 
or  projects,  and  that  any  such  plan  or  proj- 
ect must  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  )>efore 
becoming  effective. 

(d»  Providing  that  the  Egg  Board  shall, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (gi 
of  this  section,  submit  to  the  Secretary  for 
his  approval  budgets  on  a  fiscal  period  basis 
of  its  anticipated  expanses  and  disburse- 
ments l:i  the  administration  of  the  order 
including  probable  costs  of  advertising,  and 
promotion,  research,  and  development 
projects. 

(e)  Providing  that  each  egg  producer  shall 
pay  to  the  first  processor  of  such  producer's 
eggs,  an  assessment  based  upton  the  number 
of  cases  of  commercial  eggs  processed  for  the 
account  of  such  producer,  in  the  manner  as 
prescribed  by  the  order,  for  such  expenses 
and  expenditures — including  provision  for  a 
reasonable  reserve — as  the  Secretary  finds  are 
reasonable  and  likely  to  be  incurred  by  the 
Egg  Board  under  the  order  during  any  period 
specified  by  him.  Such  processor  shaU  col- 
lect such  assessment  from  the  producer  and 
shall  pay  the  same  to  the  Egg  Board  in  the 
manner  as  prescribed  by  the  order.  The  rate 
of  a&sessment  prescribed  by  the  order  shall 
not  exceed  5  cents  per  case  of  commercial 
eggs  or  the  equivalent  thereof.  Such  assess- 
ment may  also  be  levied  against  foreign  com- 
mercial eggs,  entering  the  United  States  do- 
mestic markets,  by  the  Secretary  as  he  may 
deem  advisable  pursuant  to  provisions  of 
the  Older. 

(f)  Providing  ihat  the  Egg  Board  shall 
maintain  such  books  and  records  and  pre- 
pare and  submit  such  reports  from  time  to 
time,  to  the  Secretary  as  he  may  prescribe, 
and  for  appropriate  accounting  by  the  Egg 
Board  with  respect  to  the  receipt  and  dis- 
bursement of  all  funds  entrusted  to  it. 

(g)  Providing  that  the  Egg  Board,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary,  shall  provide  by 
contract  or  otherwise  for  the  administration, 
development  and  carrying  out  of  the  activ- 
ities authorized  under  the  order  pursuant  to 
section  7  (a)  and  (b)  and  for  the  payment 
of  the  cost  thereof  with  funds  collected  pur- 
suant to  the  order.  Any  such  contract  shall 
become  effective  upon  approval  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  shall  provide  that  the  contracting 
party  shall  keep  accurate  records  of  all  of 
its  transactions  and  make  an  annual  report 
to  the  Egg  Board  of  activities  carried  out  and 
an  accounting  for  funds  received  and  ex- 
pended, and  such  other  reports  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  require. 

(h)  Providing  that  no  funds  collected  by 
the  Egg  Board  under  the«  order  shall  in  any 
manner  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  infiuenc- 
Ing  governmental  policy  or  action,  except  as 
provided  by  subsection  (a)  (4)  of  this  section. 

REqtriREMENT     OF    REFERENDTTM     AND    ECC     PRO- 
DUCER   APPROVAL 

Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  ref- 
erendum among  egg  producers  not  exempt 
hereunder  who,  during  a  representative  pe- 
riod determined  by  the  Secretary,  have  been 
engaged  In  the  production  of  commercial 
eggs,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  Issuance  of  an  order  is  approved  or  fa- 
vored by  such  producers.  No  order  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  effective  unless 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  Issuance 
of  such  order  is  approved  or  favored  by  not 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  producers  voting 
In  such  referendum,  or  by  the  producers  of 
not  less  than  twc>- thirds  of  the  commercial 
eggs  produced  during  the  representative  pe- 
riod by  producers  voting  in  such  referendum. 

SUSPENSION    AND    TERMINATION    OF    ORDEES 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU.  whenever 
be  finds  that  any  order  issued  under  this 
Act,  or  any  provisions  thereof,  obstructs  or 
does  not  tend  to  effectuate  the  declared  pol- 
icy of  this  Act,  terminate  or  suspend  the 
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operation  of  such  order  or  such  provisions 
thereof. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  conduct  a  refer- 
endum at  any  time,  and  shall  hold  a  refer- 
endum on  request  of  10  per  cent\im  or  more 
of  the  number  of  egg  producers  voting  in  the 
referendum  approving  the  order,  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  producers  favor  the  ter- 
mination or  suspension  of  the  order,  and  he 
shall  suspend  or  terminate  such  order  six 
months  after  he  determines  that  suspension 
or  termination  of  the  order  Is  approved  or 
favored  by  a  majority  of  the  egg  producers 
voting  In  such  referendum  who,  during  a 
representative  period  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, have  been  engaged  in  the  production 
of  commercial  eggs,  and  who  produced  m<H-e 
than  50  per  centum  of  the  volume  of  eggs 
produced  by  the  egg  producers  voting  in  the 
referendum. 

(c)  The  termination  or  suspension  of  any 
order,  or  any  provision  thereof,  shall  not  be 
considered  an  order  within  the  meaning  of 
this  Act. 

PROVISIONS  APPUCABLX  TO  AMENDMENTS 

S«c.  11.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  appli- 
cable to  orders  shall  be  applicable  to  amend- 
ments to  orders. 

EXEMPTIONS 

Sec.  12.  The  following  shall  be  exempt 
from  this  Act : 

(a)  Any  egg  producer  whose  aggregate 
number  of  laying  hens  at  any  time  prior  to 
assessment  has  not  exceeded  three  thousand 
laying  hens. 

(b)  Any  flock  of  breeding  hens  whoee  pro- 
duction of  eggs  is  primarily  utilized  for  the 
hatching  of  baby  chicks. 

(c)  Commercial  eggs  of  foreign  origin  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  cases  in  any  one  entry 
into  the  United  States. 

PmOOUCXX   BErUND 

Sec.  13.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions Of  this  Act,  any  egg  producer  against 
whoM  commercial  eggs  any  assessment  is 
made  and  collected  from  him  under  au- 
thority of  this  Act  and  who  is  not  in  favor 
of  supporting  the  research  and  promotion 
program  as  provided  for  herein  shall  have  the 
right  to  demand  and  receive  from  the  Egg 
Board  a  refund  of  such  assessment:  Pro- 
vided. That  such  demand  shall  be  made  per- 
sonally by  such  producer  in  accordance  with 
regulations  and  on  a  form  and  within  a  time 
period  prescribed  by  the  Board  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  but  in  no  event  more  than 
thirty  days  and  upon  submission  of  proof 
satisfactory  to  the  Board  that  the  producer 
paid  the  assessment  for  which  refund  is 
sought,  and  any  such  refund  shall  be  made 
within  sixty  days  after  demand  is  received 
therefor. 

PETmOM  AND  REVIEW 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Any  perscm  subject  to  any 
order  may  file  a  written  petition  with  the 
Secretary,  stating  that  any  such  order  or 
any  provisions  of  such  order  or  any  obliga- 
tions imposed  in  connection  therewith  is 
not  in  accordance  with  law  and  praying  for  a 
modification  thereof  or  to  be  exempted  there- 
from. He  shall  thereupon  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  upon  such  petition.  In 
accordance  with  regulations  made  by  the 
Secretary.  After  such  hearing,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  a  ruling  upon  the  prayer  of  such 
petition  which  shall  be  final.  If  in  accord- 
ance with  law. 

(b)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  in  any  district  in  which  such  person 
is  an  inhabitant,  or  has  his  principal  place 
of  business,  are  hereby  vested  with  Jurisdic- 
tion to  review  such  ruling,  providing  a  com- 
plaint for  that  purpose  Is  filed  within  twenty 
days  from  the  date  of  the  entry  of  such  rul- 
ing. Service  of  process  in  such  proceedings 
may  be  had  upon  the  Secretary  by  delivering 
to  him  a  copy  of  the  complaint.  If  the  court 
determines  that  such  ruling  Is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  law.  It  shall  remand  such  proceed- 
ings to  the  Secretary  with  directions  either 


(1)  to  make  such  ruling  as  the  court  shall 
determine  to  be  In  accordance  with  law,  or 

(2)  to  take  such  further  proceedings  as,  tn  its 
opinion,  the  law  requires.  The  pendency  of 
proceedings  Instituted  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  Impede,  hin- 
der, or  delay  the  United  States  or  the  Secre- 
tary from  obtaining  relief  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 15(a)  of  this  Act. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  15.  (a)  The  several  district  courts  ol 
the  United  States  are  vested  within  juris- 
diction specifically  to  enforce,  and  to  prevent 
and  restrain  any  person  from  violating  any 
order  or  regulation  made  or  issued  pursuant 
to  this  Act.  Any  civil  action  authorized  to 
be  brought  under  this  Act  shall  be  referred 
to  the  Attorney  General  for  appropriate 
action. 

(b)  Any  egg  producer  or  other  person  who 
willfully  violates  any  provision  of  any  order 
Lssued  by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act.  or 
who  willfully  falls  or  refuses  to  collect  or 
remit  any  assessment  or  fee  duly  required 
of  him  thereunder,  shall  be  liable  to  a  pen- 
alty of  not  more  than  $1,000  for  each  such 
offense  which  shall  accrue  to  the  United 
States  and  may  be  recovered  In  a  civil  suit 
brought  by  the  United  States:  Provided, 
That  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  In 
addition  to,  and  not  exclusive  of,  the  reme- 
dies provided  now  or  hereafter  existing  at 
law  or  in  equity. 

CEXTTFICATION   OF  ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  16.  The  eligibility  of  any  organization 
to  represent  commercial  egg  producers  of  any 
egg  producing  area  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
request  the  issuance  of  an  order  under  sec- 
tion 5,  and  to  participate  in  the  making  of 
nominations  under  section  8(b)  shall  be 
certified  by  the  Secretary.  Certification  shall 
be  based,  in  addition  to  other  available  in- 
formation, upon  a  factual  report  submitted 
by  the  organization  which  shall  contain  In- 
formation deemed  relevant  and  specified  by 
the  Secretary  for  the  making  of  such  deter- 
mination, including,  but  not  limited  to,  the 
following: 

(a)  Geographic  territory  covered  by  the  or- 
ganization's active  membership, 

(b)  Nature  and  size  of  the  organization's 
active  membership,  proportion  of  total  of 
such  active  membership  accounted  for  by 
producers  of  commercial  eggs,  a  chart  show- 
ing the  egg  production  by  State  in  which  the 
organization  has  members,  and  the  volume 
of  commercial  eggs  produced  by  the  or- 
ganization's active  membership  In  each  such 
State, 

(c)  The  extent  to  which  the  commercial 
egg  producer  membership  of  such  organiza- 
tion la  represented  in  setting  the  organiza- 
tion's policies, 

(d)  Evidence  of  stability  and  permanency 
of  the  organization, 

(e)  Sources  from  which  the  organization's 
operating  funds  are  derived, 

(f)  Functions  of  the  organization,  and 

(g)  The  organization's  ability  and  willing- 
ness to  further  the  alms  and  objectives  of 
this  Act:  Provided,  however.  That  the  pri- 
mary consideration  in  determining  the  eli- 
gibility of  an  organization  shall  be  whether 
Its  commercial  egg  producer  membership 
consists  of  a  substantial  number  of  egg  pro- 
ducers who  produce  a  substantial  volume  of 
commercial  eggs.  The  Secretary  shall  certify 
any  organization  which  he  finds  to  be  eli- 
gible under  this  section  and  his  determina- 
tion as  to  ellgiblUty  shall  be  final.  Where 
more  than  one  organization  Is  certified  in 
any  geographic  area,  such  organizations  may 
caucus  to  determine  the  area's  nominatlona 
under  section  8(bi. 

REGULATIONS 

Sk.  17.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  regulations  with  force  and  effect  of  law. 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  and  the  powers  vested  in 
him  by  this  Act. 


INVESTICATIONS;    POWER   TO   SUBPEKA   AND   TAKE 
OATHS  AND  AFFIRMATIONS;  AH)  OF  COURTS 

Sec.  18.  The  Secretary  may  make  such  in- 
vestigations as  he  deems  necessary  for  the 
effective  carrying  out  of  his  responsibilities 
under  this  Act  or  to  determine  whether  ai. 
egg  producer,  processor,  or  other  seller  of 
commercial  eggs  of  any  other  i>er8on  has  en- 
gaged or  is  about  to  engage  in  any  acts  or 
practices  which  constitute  or  will  constitute 
a  violation  of  any  provisions  of  this  Act,  or 
of  any  order,  or  rule  or  regulation  issued 
under  this  Act.  For  the  purpose  of  such  in- 
vestigation, the  Secretary  is  .npowered  to 
administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  subpena 
witnesses,  compel  their  attendance,  take  evi- 
dence, and  require  the  production  of  any 
books,  papers,  and  document  which  are 
relevant  to  the  Inquiry.  Such  attendance  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  any  such 
records  may  be  required  from  any  place  in 
the  United  States.  In  case  of  'ontumacy  by, 
or  refusal  to  obley  a  subpena  to.  any  person! 
including  an  egg  producer,  the  Secretary  may 
Invoke  the  aid  of  any  court  of  the  United 
States  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  such 
Investigation  or  proceeding  is  carried  on.  or 
where  such  person  resides  or  carries  on  busi- 
ness. In  requiring  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
books,  papers,  and  documents;  and  such 
court  may  issue  an  order  requiring  such 
person  to  appear  before  the  Secretary,  there 
to  produce  records.  If  so  ordered,  or  to  give 
testimony  touching  the  matter  under  In- 
vestigation. Any  failure  to  obey  such  order 
of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such  court 
as  a  contempt  thereof.  All  process  In  any 
such  case  may  l>e  served  In  the  Judicial  dis- 
trict whereof  such  person  is  an  Inhabitant 
or  wherever  he  may  be  found. 

SEPARABILITT 

Sec.  19.  If  any  provision  of  this  A  t  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstences  is  held  Invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Act  and  of  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  other  persons  and  cir- 
cumstances shall  not  be  affected  thereby 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  20.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
ai^proprlated  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated  such  funds 
as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  The  funds  so  appropriated  shall 
not  be  available  for  payment  of  the  expenses 
or  expenditures  of  the  Egg  Board  in  admin- 
istering any  provisions  of  any  order  Issued 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  this  Act. 

effective    DATE 

Sec.  31.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon 
enactment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee  [during  the 
reading].  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  In  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

committee  amendments 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  report 
the  first  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
committee  amendments  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  committee  amend- 
ments as  follows : 

Committee  amendments: 

Page  4,  line  6,  following  the  words  "com- 
mercial eggs",  insert  the  words  "or  eggs". 

Page  4,  line  8,  following  the  word  "process- 
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ing".  strike  the  period  and  add  the  phrase 
"into  egg  products.". 

Page  4,  line  19,  delete  the  word  "fifty"  and 
insert  the  words  "the  ftxty-eight  contig- 
uous": and  following  the  word  "America"  on 
line  20.  delete  the  period,  and  Insert  the 
words,  "and  the  District  of  Columbia." 

Page  4,  line  24,  following  the  word  "spent 
fowl",  the  second  time  it  appears.  Insert  a 
period  and  delete  the  remainder  of  the  sen- 
tence. 

Page  5,  line  4,  following  the  word  "fowl". 
Insert  a  period  and  delete  the  remainder  of 
the  sentence. 

Page  6,  line  8,  following  the  words  "spent 
fowl",  the  second  time  It  appears,  insert  a 
period  and  delete  the  remainder  of  the  sen- 
tence. 

Page  5,  line  10,  delete  the  words  'includes 
the    sale"    and    Insert    in    lieu    thereof    the 
words  "means  the  sale  or  other  disposition". 
Page  5,  line  16,  delete  the  word  "commer- 
cial". 
Page  6,  line  16,  delete  the  word  'shell". 
Page  5,  line  19,  delete  the  word  "through" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "for". 

Page  6,  line  2,  delete  the  words  "raising 
and". 

Page  6,  lines  3  through  13,  following  the 
word  "term"  delete  the  remainder  of  the 
subsection,  and  subsections  (u)  and  (v)  in 
their  entirety,  and  Insert  the  words  "  'han- 
dler' means  any  person,  specified  in  the 
order  or  the  rules  and  regulations  issued 
thereunder,  who  receives  or  otherwise  ac- 
quires eggs  from  an  egg  producer,  and  proc- 
esses, prepares  for  marketing,  or  markets 
such  eggs,  including  eggs  of  his  own  pro- 
duction.". 

Page  6,  lines  19  and  20.  delete  the  words 
"and  marketing",  and  following  the  word 
"eggs"  on  line  20,  delete  the  phrase  "proc- 
essors, breakers,  and  distributors  of  com- 
mercial eggs"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "and  persons  who  receive  or  other- 
wise acquire  eggs  from  such  persons  and 
who  process,  prepare  for  market,  or  market 
such  eggs.  Including  eggs  of  their  own 
production,". 

Page  7,  line  23.  delete  the  words  "for  the 
advertising  of,  sales  promotion  of,"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "for  advertising, 
sales  promotion,". 

Page  8,  line  12,  delete  the  word  "know- 
ingly". 

Page  8,  line  17,  following  the  word  "mar- 
keting", Insert  a  comma. 

Page  8.  line  23,  following  the  word  "and" 
delete  the  words  "that  producers  of  said 
products  shall  be  Informed  of  data  col- 
lected by  such  activities,"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof,  "the  data  collected  by  such  activities 
may  be  disseminated". 

Page  9,  line  6,  delete  the  words  "egg  pro- 
ducers, breakers,  processors,  persons  market- 
ing conunerclal  eggs"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "persons  engaged  In  the 
production  of  commercial  eggs  and  persons 
who  receive  or  otherwise  acquire  eggs  from 
such  persons  and  who  process,  prepare  for 
market  such  eggs.  Including  eggs  of  their 
own  production,". 

Page  10.  lines  11  through  13,  delete  the 
words  "the  name  of  any  person  or  persons 
requesting  and  receiving  funds,  together 
with  a  statement  concerning  amount  of 
refund  and". 
Page  10,  line  14,  delete  the  word  "total". 
Page  10,  line  18,  following  the  word  "per- 
son"  Insert  a  period  and  delete  the  remain- 
der of  the  sentence. 

Page  10,  line  22,  following  the  word  "and" 
insert  the  words  "If  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Egg  Board  or  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
tvire". 

Page  11,  Une  24,  following  the  word  "of" 
insert  the  word  "egg". 

Page  12,  line  2,  foUowing  the  wdrd  "by" 
insert  the  words  "such  egg". 

Page  12,  line  12,  after  the  word  "advertis- 
ing" delete  the  word  "or"  and  insert  a  comma 
In  lieu  thereof. 

Page  12,  line  13,  following  the  word  "pro- 
motion" insert  a  comma,  delete  the  word 


"or",  the  first  time  It  appears  In  such  line, 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "con- 
sumer education,"  and  Insert  a  comma  fol- 
lowing the  word  "research". 

Page  12,  line  20,  Insert  a  comma  following 
the  word  "advertising". 

Page  12,  line  21,  delete  the  words  "and 
promotion  and  research"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "promotion,  consumer 
education,  re.search,".  ' 

Page  12,  line  24,  delete  the  words  "first 
processor  of  such  producer's  eggs,"  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "handler  of 
eggs  designated  by  the  order  or  the  Egg 
Board  pursuant  to  regulations  Issued  under 
the  order,". 

Page  13,  line  2,  delete  the  word  "processed  " 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "handled  ". 
Page  13.  line  7,  delete  the  word  "processor  " 
and   insert  in  lieu   thereof  the  word  "han- 
dler". 

Page  13.  lines  12  through  15.  delete  the 
sentence  beginning  with  the  words  "Such 
assessment"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following  sentences:  ' 

"To  facilitate  the  collection  of  such  assess- 
ments, the  order  or  the  Egg  Board  may  des- 
ignate different  handlers  or  classes  of  han- 
dlers to  recognize  differences  In  marketing 
practices  or  procedures  utilized  in  the  in- 
dustry. The  Secretary  may  maintain  a  suit 
against  any  person  subject  to  the  order  for 
the  collection  of  such  assessment,  and  the 
several  District  Courts  of  the  United  States 
are  hereby  vested  with  Jurisdiction  to  enter- 
tain such  suits  regardless  of  the  amount  in 
controversy." 

Page  14,  Hue  6,  delete  the  words  "shall 
provide  by  contract  Or  otherwise  for  the  ad- 
ministration, development,"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "may  enter  Into  con- 
tracts or  agreements  for  development". 

Page  14,  line  10,  foUowing  the  period, 
delete  the  balance  of  line  10  and  line  11  in 
Its  entirety,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"Any  such  contract  or  agreement  shall 
provide  that  such  contractors  shall  develop 
and  submit  to  the  Egg  Board  a  plan  or  proj- 
ect together  with  a  budget  or  budgets  which 
shall  show  estimated  costs  to  be  Incurred 
for  such  plan  or  project,  and  that  any  such 
plan  or  project  shall  become  effective  upon 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  and  further,". 
Page  14.  line  19,  delete  the  words  "an  an- 
nual report"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
words  "periodic  reports". 

Page  16.  following  line  3,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  sul>sectlon : 

"(1)  Providing  the  board  members,  and 
alternates  therefor,  shall  serv»-Vlthout  com- 
pensation, but  shall  be  reimbursed  for  their 
reasonable  expenses  incurred  In  performing 
their  duties  as  members  of  the  Board." 

Page  16,  line  18.  delete,  following  the  word 
"or"  the  balance  of  Section  9  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "by  a  majority  of 
the  producers  voting  In  such  referendum  If 
such  majority  produced  not  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  commercial  eggs  produced  dur- 
ing a  representative  period  defined  by  the 
Secretary." 

Page  15,  line  10,  delete  line  10  In  its  en- 
tirety, and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof : 

"Sec.  12.  The  following  may  be  exempt  from 
specific  provisions  of  this  Act  under  such 
conditions  and  procedures  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed in  the  order  or  rules  and  regulations 
issued  thereunder." 

Page  17,  line  7,  delete  following  the  word 
"diu-lng"  the  balance  of  the  subsection  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following  words: 
"a  three  consecutive  month  period  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  date  assessments  are  due 
and  payable  has  not  exceeded  3,000  laying 
hens." 

Page  17,  lines  13  and  14,  delete  subsection 
(c)  In  Ite  entirety. 

Page  17,  lines  19  and  20,  delete  the  words 
"research  and  promotion  program"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "programs". 

Page  18,  Une  1,  following  the  word  "days" 
Insert  the  phrase:  „ 


after  the  end  of  the  month  In  which  the 
assessments  are  due  and  collectable, 

Page  19,  line  15,  following  the  word  "ac- 
tion" delete  the  period  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof    the   foUowing:    ":    Provided,   That 
nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed   as 
requiring  the  Secretary  to  refer  to  the  At- 
torney General  minor  violations  of  this  Act 
whenever  he  believes  that  the  administration 
I   and  enforcement  of  the  program  would  be 
I   adequately  served  by  suitable  written  notice 
^~«i:  warning  to  any  person  committing  such 
violation." 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee  (during  the 
reading) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  committee  amend- 
ments be  considered  as  read  and  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

"JJhere  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

amendment  OFTXRED  BT  MR.  GOODLINC 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Qoodlinc: 
Page  13,  line  5,  aftar  the  words  "reasonable 
reserve"  Insert  the  words  "and  those  ad- 
ministrative costa  Incurred  by  the  Depart- 
ment after  an  order  has  been  promulgated 
under  this  Act". 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  iif  a 
very  short  while  this  House  in  all  jirob- 
ability  will  again  be  asked  to  raise  the 
debt  ceiling  and  I  think  we  are  talking 
in  terms  of  $505  billion.  This  is  necessary 
because  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  as  I  have  said  here  on  a  great 
many  occasions,  has  been  completely  ir- 
responsible fiscally  in  the  last  few  years. 
What  I  am  proposing  to  do  here  is  to 
save  $100,000  a  year  to  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States.  I  realize  that  is  a  verj' 
small  amount  but  it  is  time  we  started 
saving  both  small  amounts  and  large 
amounts. 

Someone  may  say,  and  I  can  steal  his 
thimder  from  him  right  ribw.  We  do  have 
precedent  for  what  we  are  doing  here, 
asking  the  taxpayers  to  pick  up  the  tab 
for  a  particular  commodity  group  to  ad- 
vertise its  product.  I  agree  completely 
that  there  is  a  precedent  for  this,  but  for 
heaven's  sake,  let  us  quit  multiplying 
bad  precedents  £md  let  us  start  establish- 
ing'some  good  precedents.  Why  should 
we  not  start  a  good  precedent?  Probably 
we  could  go  back  and  correct  some  of  the 
things  which  have  been  done  in  the  past 
that  were  bad.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
House  establish  a  good  precedent  today. 

When  this  bill  was  reported  out  of  the 
committee  I  had  many  calls  from  the 
people  in  my  State  of  Pennsylvania  com- 
plimenting me  and  thanking  me  for  help- 
ing to  get  this  bill  out  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee.  I  told  everyone  what  I  pro- 
posed to  do  with  this  amendment  and 
evei-y  last  one  in  Pennsylvania  to  whom  I 
spoke  over  the  telephone  told  me  I  was 
absolutely  right  and  they  sOl  thought 
they  should  pay  their  own  freight. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
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like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  has  any 
idea  how  much  money  will  be  collected 
overall  by  the  egg  producers  ha  this 
country? 

Mr.  COCKLING.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  tmdrr  this  bill  the  egg  producers 
will  coBect  abopt  $7.S  mill  ion  annually. 
Mr.  PBYSBR.  Woold  it  be  reasonable 
to  asstrme  that  the  $100,000  coet  will  not 
really  hurt  their  program  at  all  if  they 
were  to  pay  for  It  out  of  their  funds 
as  we  suggest?  Would  it  be  unreasonable 
to  expect  them  to  pay  the  $100,000? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  this  $100,006  ""ill  not  adversely 
affect  the  fund.  My  amendment  proposes 
that  it  will  come  out  of  this  $7.5  milbon 
fund  that  will  be  raised  under  this  fund. 
Mr.  PEYSER.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
gentleman  has  a  very  good  answer  to  the 
problem  and  a  very  good  method  of 
saving  $10*.eO». 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  see  absolutely  no 
sotmd  or  logical  reason  why  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  should  pick 
up  the  tab  for  advertising  and  doing 
research,  on  one  particular  farm  com- 
modity. 

I  triist  the  membership  of  this  House 
will  vote  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  take  5  min- 
utes. Let  me  say  to  the  Members  of  this 
House  and  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  GooDLmo) 
that  the  committee  did  consider  this 
proposal.  It  was  believed,  however,  that 
the  precedent  should  begin  somewhere 
else,  rather  than  the  small  amotmt  of 
money  that  is  involved  in  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation  we  have  here  today. 
My  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  offered  the  amendment  in 
the  committee.  It  was  discussed  and  was 
defeated.  For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  feel  we  should  stay  with  the  bin  and 
vote  down  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  win 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  I  wHl  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Will  the  gentleman 
admit  we  did  establish  a  bad  precedent 
when  we  set  up  these  programs  years 
ago? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  I  win  not 
admit  we  did.  I  do  not  think  we  did,  be- 
cause when  all  our  marketing  programs 
began,  we  had  surpluses  of  all  kinds  in 
this  country.  Some  help  had  to  be  given 
to  the  agricultural  sector  of  this  coimtry 
if  we  were  to  survive.  If  we  want  to  do 
something  about  saving  the  IJ.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  which  Is  you  and 
me  and  the  rest  of  us,  to  save  some 
money,  we  should  begin  somewhere  else, 
rather  than  just  a  mere  $100,000  when 
we  offer  a  bin  t"  help  the  egg  producers 
today  who  are  in  dire  straits. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  When  the  gentleman 
says  a  mere  $10O.0W,  I  insist  if  we  are 
conectinj  $7.5  minion,  the  egg  i»oducers 
in  this  country  should  be  waUng  to  pick 
up  the  tab  for  that  "mere"  $108,000. 

I  might  further  suggest  that  in  oor 
apple-growing  profession  we  have  pro- 
grams in  the  various  States  and  in  each 
case  growers  are  picking  \xp  the  tab  for 
them.  We  are  not  asking  the  taxpayers 


of  the  ntrited  States  to  help  us  advertise 

our  apples.  In  my  opinion,  that  Is  what 

the  egg  producers  should  do  and  the  egg 

producers  in  my  State  are  willing  to  do. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  If  the  egg 

producers  hi  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 

particularly  want  to  do  that,   we  can 

work  that  out,  too;  but  I  think  overall 

in  this  country  of  ours  we  need  to  go 

ahead  with  what  we  have. 

I  ask  for  the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 

suppoit  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  reluctant  to  dis- 
agree with  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee,  who  has  done  an  excel- 
lent job  as  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  does  an  excellent  job  of  repre- 
senting the  people  of  his  district.  I  know 
him  to  be  a  fair  man  and  an  understand- 
ing man;  however,  this  seems  to  be  an 
excellent  place  to  start  in  setting  a  prece- 
dent. I  believe  the  farmers  would  be  more 
wining  than  any  group  I  know  of  to  com- 
mence efforts  of  this  sort.  We  are  talking 
about  $100,000  out  of  $7.5  million.  That 
leaves  $7,400,000  to  commence  this  pro- 
gram and  it  certainly  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  proper  means  of  funding  the  whole  pro- 
gram to  relieve  the  Department  of  Agri. 
culture  of  any  expense. 

I  would  hope  that  down  the  road  we 
could  eliminate  Department  expendi- 
tures for  other  similar  programs,  because 
I  believe  elements  of  the  indiistry  in- 
volved want  to  bear  their  own  expenses. 
They  are  getting  basicaUy  good  value  out 
of  it,  as  well  as  the  cons\iming  public. 

I  support  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  speak  in  behalf  of  H.R.  12000,  the  Egg 
Research  and  Consumer  Information 
Act.  The  commercial  egg  producers  in  the 
State  of  Florida  have  indicated  solid  sup- 
port for  this  self-help  legislation.  The 
Florida  Poultry  Federation,  Inc.,  the  pro- 
ducer-oriented poultry  organization  rep- 
resenting an  phases  of  the  poultry  and 
egg  industry  in  the  State  of  Florida,  was 
among  the  41  State,  regioncil,  and  na- 
tional organizations  endorsing  the  uni- 
fied statement  of  the  egg  industry  sup- 
porting H.R.  12000  when  hearings  were 
held  before  the  House  Agriculture  Sub- 
committee on  Dairy  and  Poultry  on 
March  26,  1974. 

Even  though  the  State  of  Florida  is 
known  for  its  sunshine  and  citrus  fruit, 
I  am  happy  to  use  this  opportunity  to 
point  out  that  Florida  Is  also  one  of 
America's  leading  egg  producing  States. 
According  to  statistics  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  1972  pro- 
ducers in  my  State  realized  a  gross  In- 
come of  558,930,000  from  the  production 
of  eggs.  More  than  2.8  billion  eggs  were 
produced  in  Florida  in  1972,  and  I  am 
told  that  1972  was  a  bcid  year. 

As  I  understand  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, the  egg  industry  is  asking  for  en- 
abling legislation  which  win  permit  them 
to  help  themselves.  They  are  saying  to 
this  Congress:  "We  want  to  continue 
marketing  our  product  as  individuals:  we 
want  to  coUectively  tell  consiuners  about 
our  product  and  create  new  products 
from  eggs  to  meet  consumer  demand; 
aiul  we  want  to  pay  the  tab  ourselves." 
What  the  commercial  egg  producers 


need  is  the  Federal  Government  to  set 
up  the  machinery  through  which  this 
collective  action  can  be  legaUy  con- 
ducted. As  H.R.  12000  is  written,  the  egg 
industry  is  inviting  the  Government  to 
monitor  all  the  programs  they  intend  to 
carry  out,  they  want  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  oversee  the  recommenda- 
tions of  their  Egg  Board  to  be  sure  every 
egg  producer's  interest  is  served,  and 
they  want  to  assure  the  consumers  of 
their  products  that  the  egg  industry  is 
interested  in  developing  new  products 
and  services  to  meet  the  consumer's  de- 
sires and  wishes. 

In  the  State  of  Florida,  citrus  fruit 
growers  have  witnessed  what  can  be  done 
when  a  commodity  group  bands  together, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States 
and  State  Departments  of  Agriculture,  to 
advertise,  promote,  and  do  research  in 
the  interest  of  itself  and  the  consumers 
of  their  products.  Other  success  stories 
can  be  related  by  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  whose  districts  agricultural  pro- 
ducers have  assessed  themselves  a  por- 
tion of  their  sales  in  order  to  conduct 
coordinated  programs  to  enhance  the 
image  of  their  product. 

Many  self-help  commodity  programs 
are  carried  out  under  the  authorization 
of  the  Agricultival  Marketing  Agree- 
ments Act  of  1937.  The  egg  industry  is 
specifically  exempted  from  that  act.  I 
understand  the  egg  Industry  decided  to 
seek  the  specific  legislation  represented 
by  H.R.  12000  rather  than  attempt  to 
amend  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreements  Act  of  1937  because  the  egg 
industry  did  not  desire  any  form  of  mar- 
keting controls  as  are  authorized  by  that 
legislation.  The  egg  Industry,  with  the 
help  of  our  colleague.  Representative  Ed 
Jones  of  Tennessee,  drafted  specific  leg- 
islation to  fit  the  needs  of  the  commercial 
egg  industry  without  risking  marketing 
controls.  Mr.  Joites  is  to  be  commended 
for  the  excellent  job  he  has  done. 

I  think  the  provisions  of  this  legisl^?- 
tion  clearly  spells  out  the  fact  that  the 
egg  industry  desires  only  to  help  itself 
with  its  own  marketing  problems,^ These 
problems  must  first  be  recognized  and 
an  order  drafted  through  the  coo^ 
tion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
order  must  be  approved  in  a  refe 
dinn  of  affected  producers  where 
proval  requires  two-thirds  of  those  vot- 
ing, or  a  majority  vote  of  producers  who 
collectively  own  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
commercial  eggs  produced.  Even  after 
such  an  overwhelming  vote  of  approval 
there  are  provisions  in  this  legislation 
giving  any  egg  producer  who  does  not 
wish  to  participate  the  right  to  apply  for, 
and  receive,  a  fuU  refund  Certainly, 
these  are  safeguard  provisions  which  can 
assure  this  Congress  that  the  egg  indus- 
try wishes  only  an  oppcnlunity  to  co- 
operate among  its  members  to  carry  out, 
coUectively,  work  the  individual  mem- 
bers themselves  cannot  hsmdle  alone. 

There  has  been  some  comments  made 
about  the  appropriation  requested  by  the 
U.8.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  De- 
partment has  indicated  it  will  cost  $150,- 
000  the  first  year  to  set  up  the  program, 
conduct  hearings,  and  conduct  a  national 
referendum.  Then,  it  is  estimated  by 
USDA  that  It  win  cost  $100,000  each  year 
thereafter  for  it  to  carry  out  its  duties 
undrr  this  act.  Such  a  request  is  not  un- 
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usual  and  it  has  traditionally  been  ac- 
cepted that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  administer 
such  commodity  legislation.  There  are  at 
least  5  national  and  19  regional  or  lo- 
cal commodity  programs  currently  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  which  there  are  ap- 
propriations to  the  Department  sufficient 
to  meet  its  administrative  needs.  The  egg 
industry  is  not  seeking  any  special  treat- 
ment and  certainly  it  does  not  wish  to  be- 
come the  first  and  only  commodity  group 
which  must  finance  the  administrative 
costs  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
There  will  be  benefits  accruing  to  the 
Department  as  U  administers  this  pro- 
gram. Monthly!  the  Department  will 
have  access  to  reliable  statistics  on  the 
number  of  farms  producing  commercial 
eggs,  the  number  of  commercial  egg  lay- 
ing chickens  on  farms  of  America,  the 
number  of  eggs  produced,  the  trends  in 
egg  production,  and  numerous  other  bits 
of  statistical  mformation  which  are  now 
unavailable  to  the  Department.  Such 
statistical  benefits  must  certainly  be  val- 
ued higher  than  the  appropriation  re- 
quest for  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  continue  at 
length  expounding  on  ^he  need  for,  and 
benefits  of,  this  legislation,  but  I  don't 
think  it  Is  necessary.  I  am  proud  to  have 
been  a  sponsor  of  this  legislation,  and 
I  am  proud  of  any  group  that  comes 
to  this  Congress  saying:  "Let  us  help  our- 
selves." I  encourage  aU  the  Members  of 
Congress  to  answer  this  request  with  an 
affirmative  reply. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  join  in  sup- 
porting the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  GooDLiNG)  and  commend 
him  for  the  amendment  which  he  has 
offered. 

I  know  of  no  reason,  no  logical  argu- 
ment why  the  administrative  costs  should 
not  be  i>aid  from  the  check-off  Imposed 
on  egg  producers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
wonder  about  the  purpose  of  this  bill. 
An  egg  is  an  egg.  There  is  nothing  else 
like  it  among  aU  foods.  It  Is  unique.  What 
is  the  competition,  the  substitute  for  an 
egg?  What  is  the  pmpose  by  way  of  ad- 
vertising to  promote  the  use  of  eggs? 

I  eat  eggs  when  I  am  hungry  for  them. 
I  know  they  are  nutritious  and  I  know 
there  is  no  substitute.  So,  I  seriously 
question  Federal  legislation  that  would 
pave  the  way  for  taking  $7,500,000  out 
of  the  pockets  of  egg  producers  and  at 
the  same  time  soak  the  taxpayers  for 
$100,000  a  year  to  pay  the  administra- 
tive expenses.  If  egg  producers  feel  they 
need  a  promotion  campaign  let  them  get 
together  in  a  voluntary  check-off  cam- 

P*  P.  *°**  P*y  *^e  blUs  in  connection 
with  it. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  yield  to 
ine  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MATras  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Iowa  that  the  origination  of  the  idea  of 
tnis  legislation  does  not  come  from  the 
members  of  this  committee,  but  from 
ine  egg  producers  themselves.  They  are 
the  people  who  want  to  Increase  the  ad- 
venising  and  promotion  for  eggs  and 


egg  research.  This  is  a  biU  offered  by  the 
egg  producers  and  for  the  egg  producers 
of  America. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee does  not  mind  teUing  other  pro- 
ducers if  it  thinks  they  are  wrong  In 
their  promotional  efforts.  Simply  be- 
cause certain  egg  producers  want  some- 
thing does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
Congress  must  pass  legislation  to  ac- 
commodate them. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  The  gentle- 
man is  eminently  correct;  we  do  not  1  ave 
to  do  that.  I  think  this  committee  de- 
cided that  the  egg  producers  were  right. 
This  is  a  self-help  biU  to  increase  the  in-" 
come  from  the  commodity,  as  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  knows,  including  wheat. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  see 
television,  radio,  and  the  newspapers 
picking  up  a  nice  piece  of  change  out  of 
this  for  alleged  promotional  purposes, 
and  I  say  again,  for  what  reason  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  The  gentle- 
man says  an  egg  is  an  egg  is  an  egg.  The 
same  might  be  said  about  a  Member  of 
Congress.  A  Congressman  is  a  Congress- 
man is  a  Congressman,  but  that  ain't 
necessarily  so  either. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  there  Is  a  httle  dif- 
ference. There  is  always  a  substitute  for 
a  Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  I  think  the 
gentleman  might  be  safe  in  saying  that 
some  of  them  might  be  egg-headed. 
Mr.  GROSS.  That  could  be  true. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  reiterate  by  support 
for  the  amendment  and  hope  it  will  be 
approved  but  I  have  every  expectation 
of  voting  against  the  biU  on  final  passage 
for  I  can  find  no  justification  for  it. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment.  I 
think,  will  improve  the  biU,  but  I  would 
hate  to  have  anyone  be  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  would  make  a  good  bill 
out  of  the  legislation.  This  biU.  like  sev- 
eral others  that  have  been  approved  by 
the  House,  raises  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  should  use  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  law  to  require  unwilling  pro- 
ducers to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
moting their  products. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  aUuded  to 
the  possibility  that  the  egg  producers 
want  this  legislation.  Do  they  all  want 
it?  If  they  aU  want  it.  there  is  certahily 
no  need  lor  the  legislation.  They  could 
voluntarily  arrange  for  the  checkoff  and 
not  have  the  force  of  law  behind  it.  The 
fact  Is,  they  do  not  aU  want  it. 

There  are  some  who  choose  not  to 
chip  into  this  commodity  promotion 
scheme.  It  seems  to  me  It  is  far  wiser  for 
us  to  leave  this  type  of  promotion  to 
voluntary  action.  I  recognize  there  is  a 
precedent  for  this  legislation,  but  I  think 
it  is  a  bad  precedent  and  never  too  late 
to  correct  a  previous  mistake. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Ml-.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  well 
knows,  there  is  a  provision  for  a  referen- 
dum in  section  nine  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Yes,  I  am  aware  of 
that,  but  the  referendum  does  not  re- 
quire 100  percent  approval,  and  those 


who  vote  "no"  but  are  nevertheless  in 
the  minority  are  compelled  by  the  lan- 
guage to  participate  in  the  checkoff. 

Ml-.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  would  suggest 
that  there  is  a  section  on  page  17,  and  I 
wiU  read  it  to  the  gentleman: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
this  act,  any  egg  producer  against  whose 
commercial  eggs  any  assessment  is  made  and 
collected  rrom  him  under  authority  of  this 
act  and  who  Is  not  in  favor  of  supporting 
the  programs  as  provided  for  herein  shall 
have  the  right  to  detfland  and  receive  from 
the  Egg  Board  a  refund  of  such  assessment. 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chau-man,  I  know 
that  such  a  procedure  is  provided  in  the 
law,  and  is  provided  in  several  other 
similar  programs.  The  fact  is  that  it  is 
a  rather  cumbersome  procedure  that  dis- 
courages producers  from  seeking  the  re- 
fund. I  think  it  is  far  better  to  skip  the 
assessment. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  in- 
quire of  the  floor  manager,  if  I  may  have 
the  gentleman's  attention,  whether  or 
not  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  provides  that  all  the 
expenses  of  administration  would  have 
to  be  borne  entirely  by  the  egg  industry. 
If  I  imderstand  it  correctly,  this  type 
of  proposal  would  be  unprecedented.  I 
know  for  a  fact,  we  have  programs  for 
potatoes,  for  milk,  wool,  and  cotton. 

As  I  imderstand  it,  in  none  of  these 
similar  programs  has  the  industry  borne 
all  of  the  expenses  of  administration. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, WiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  wUl  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia,  and  ask  if  the  gen- 
tleman can  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, of  course,  this  would  be  a  prec- 
edent. The  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania recognizes  this.  When  he  offered 
his  amendment,  he  tried  to  explain  it 
very  eloquently.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  did,  in  fact,  offer  leg- 
islation that  would  require  all  these  com- 
modities to  pay  their  own  cost. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  If  I  have  the  attention 
now  of  the  floor  manager  of  this  bUl,  I 
would  Uke  to  ask  him  this  question:  Why 
do  we  seek  out  this  one  particular  in- 
dustry— the  egg  industry— when  none 
of  the  others  are  treated  this  way? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  know  the  answer  to  that 
myself  because  it  is  not  the  intent  of 
anybody  on  the  subcommittee  to  have 
this  done.  We  think  it  is  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  point  out  to 
you  some  of  the  commodities  that  have 
simUar  programs  today,  yet  are  admin- 
istered by  the  USDA.  Take  cotton.  Cot- 
ton is  one  of  the  biggest  programs  that 
we  have.  It  is  all  part  of  USDA  programs. 
The  potato  program  is.  The  lamb  and 
wool  program,  as  well  as  wheat,  milk, 
and  milk  products. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  local  and 
regional  programs  that  are  also  in  the 
same  category. 
Mr.  Chairman,  why  would  any  of  us 
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want  to  pick  out  a  small  program  such 
as  this  one,  as  far  as  the  egg  program 
is  concerned,  and  have  it  administered 
by  people  other  than  the  people  in  the 
U.S.  Deportment  of  Agrlciolture. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
this  would  concliisively  be  one  of  the 
very  best  arguments  for  the  defeat  of 
this  amendment.  I  have  not  had  the 
benefit  of  studying  the  report  thorough- 
ly, but  it  seems  to  me  this  amendment 
is  trying  to  undo,  in  effect,  what  the  bill 
itself  seeks  to  do. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man frMn  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  OOODLmO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  he 
was  not  on  the  floor  of  the  House  when 
I  Dia<ie  my  opening  remarks. 

Mr.  RANDALL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sorry  that  I  was  not  here.  I  know  I  have 
suffered  a  considerable  loss  by  not  being 
present  to  hear  the  eloquent  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman I  wiU  be  glad  to  have  the  benefit 
of  his  views  now. 

Mr.  GOC«DLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
repeat  for  the  benefit  of  the  gentleman 
that  I  asked  in  my  opening  remarks  if 
there  is  any  justification  to  continue  a 
bad  iMrecedait. 

We  establish  these  precedents.  The 
gentleman  is  absolutely  right  when  he 
says  we  have  few  precedents  for  doing 
what  this  bill  calls  for.  But  can  the  gen- 
tleman say  that  we  should  ccmtlnue  to 
set  bad  precedents  year  after  year? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman's  point.  It  comes 
down  to  a  question  of  the  fact  as  to 
whether  these  other  precedents  have 
been  good  precedents  or  bad  precedents. 
^Many  think  these  other  programs  have 
worked  very  weti.  They  have  been  suc- 
cessful over  the  long  pull.  I  think  the 
gentleman  would  have  great  dlfBculty 
getting  any  of  the  Members  to  agree 
that  these  other  programs  such  as  wool, 
cotton,  or  milk  have  not  worked  as  in- 
tended. It  is  not  what  the  gentleman 
thinks  or  believes  but  rather  it  becomes 
a  question  of  fact  as  to  whether  these 
other  programs  have  in  fact,  set  good  or 
bad  precedents,  and  the  facts  prove  the 
programs  have  worked  and  therefore  it 
must  be  a  good  precedent  to  let  USD 
bear  the  administrative  costs. 

What  we  have  done  in  the  past  has 
been  beneficial ;  it  has  been  good  for  each 
of  the  ixidustries  mentioned.  This  is  no 
time  to  change  because  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  change. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  this  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  the  par- 
pose  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Peimsylvanla  is  good, 
and  the  reason  it  is  good  is  that  we  are 
talking  about  a  $7.5  millioc  checkoff, 
and  we  are  talking  aboot  a  |10«,00O  fig- 
ure for  ftdnlxAtrattve  costs  that  would 
eome  from  the  $7.5  million.  I  think  this 
would  be  setting  a  good  precedent,  and 
would  certainly  be  bencfleial  to  the  tax- 
payers. 

Two  wrongs  do  not  aiake  a  right. 
Maybe  we  have  been  wrong  in  the  past, 
so  why  siaanM  we  not  start  In  with  a 


clean  slate  today  and  start  letting  these 
programs  pay  their  own  way? 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  know  that  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho  would  not  seek  to 
single  out  one  single  program  to  be 
treated  in  this  way  and  then  allow  these 
same  kinds  of  administrative  costs  to  be 
paid  for  in  other  programs.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  gentleman  should  simply 
seek  equality  and  seek  equity. 

I  know  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  to 
be  a  fair  man,  and  I  know  he  wants  to 
do  the  right  thing. 

Why  pick  on  the  egg  producers?  Let  us 
start  on  the  Idaho  potato  producers,  if 
we  want  to  start  somewhere.  Why  pick 
out  this  one  program? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  we  must 
start  somewhere. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
Idaho  potato  producers  do  pay  their  own 
administrative  costs  within  oiur  State  as 
part  of  the  administrative  program, 
which  is  a  program  that  is  very  similar 
to  this,  except  it  is  nm  on  the  State  level 
and  not  on  the  Federal  level. 

This  is  a  chance  for  us  to  start  with  a 
new  precedent.  I  think  today  is  a  good 
day  to  start. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers will  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Goodling)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division — demanded  by  Mr.  Mathis  of 
Georgia — there  were — ayes  44;  noes  24. 

RECORDKD    VOTE 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  238,  noes  151, 
not  voting:  44,  as  follows: 
[Roa  I*o.  223) 
AYES— 238 


Maij  15,  197^ 


Abzu? 

Addabbo 

Anderaon, 

CalU. 
Anderscm,  Dl. 
Arcbcr 
Areads 
Armstroag 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
BKdlUo 
BalaUs 
Baker 
Barrett 


BeU 
Bennett 

Blaster 

Bingham 

Brasco 

Bray 

Broomfleld 

Brotaman 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhQI.  K.C. 

■royfalU,  T*. 

Buchanan 

Biugeuei 

Burke,  Caltf. 

Burke,  n*. 

BuUer 

Byron 

Camp 


Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chlflholm 

Clancy 

Clauaen. 

DobH. 
(aawK»,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohen 
ColUar 
C»llln«.  Te«. 
Coaable 
CoBlan 
Cents 
Cony  ere 
Cotter 
COngblln 
Czmna 
CroniB 
Ciilyer 
Daolel.  Dan 
Daatal.  Bobert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
D«vU,Wls. 
DeUiMy 
Dellenback 
Draholm 
Dennis 
DerwUUkl 
Devlae 
Dickinson 
Donahue 


Downing 

Drlnaa 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Ell  berg 

Hrlenbom 

Ssch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Ptndley 

Fish 

Foraythe 

Prelinghuysen 

Fransel 

Prey 

FroehUch 

Oaydos 

Olalmo 

OUmao 

Ooldwater 

GoodUng 


Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Grosa 

Ofover 

Oataer 

Gud« 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hanna 

HanrahsB 

Hansen,  Idabo 

Barrlartoa 


Oirsha 

Bastings 

H«bert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Maes. 

Heinz 

HUUs 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hlnsbaw 

Hogan 

Holt 

Howard 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Lagomarslno 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lent 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McColllster 

McDade 

McEwen 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Mallary 

Mann 

Mkrmzltl 

Martin,  Nebr 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mayne 

Michel 

Mlirord 


Abdnor 
Adams 
Alexander 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Aspln 
Beard 
Berg]  and 
BevllI 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Bowen 
BrMlemas 
Brcaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Brown,  CaUf . 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllaon,  MO. 
Burton 
Carney,  Ohio 
Caaey,  Tex. 
Chappell 
Cochran 
CoUlns,  QI. 
Corman 
Daaldaoa 
Davis,  S.C. 
DeUums 
Dent 
DIngell 
■cktaardt 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Bvlns,  Tenn. 
Paaeen 
Plaher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 
Ford 
nmntaln 
Fraser 
Poltoa 
FU4UK 
Oetty* 
Gibbons 


kflller 
Mlnlsh 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 
Mitchell.  Md. 
Mitchell,  NT. 
Msaklay 
Moorbasd, 

Calif. 
Moorbead,  Pa. 

Murphy,  ill. 

Myers 

Nelsen 

OBrten 

Owens 

Parrls 

Patten 

Perkins 

Peyaer 

Pike 

Podell 

Powell,  Ohio 

Price.  Tex. 

Prltchard 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Begula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roblion,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Booney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

RousseLot 

Roy 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Saraain 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Sebeliua 


Selberllng 

Shipley 

Sboup 

Shrlver 

Shnster 

Skuhlta 

Smith,  Iowa 

smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
SUele 
St  eel  man 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Steiger.  Wis. 
Stratton 
Studds 
Symms 
Taylor,  Mb. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
To  well,  Nev. 
Treen 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalea 
White 
Whltehurst 
WldnaU 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  lU. 
Zlon 


NOES— 151 
Glnn 
Gonzalez 
Gunter 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 
Hays 

Henderson 
Hicks 
Hollfleld 
Hungate 
Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  W.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kasen 
Kyros 
Landrum 
Lehman 
Long,  La. 
Lott 
Luken 
McCormack 
BtcPsU 
tic^padden 
Madden 
Mahon 

Mathlas.  Calif. 
Mathis,  Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mazzoll 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mink 
MtaeU 
Montgomery 

MOES 

Murphy,  N.Y 

Murtha 

Matcher 

Nedzi 

mehols 

Obey 

0'Har» 

O'Nalll 

Passman 


Patman 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Poage 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Quia 

QuUlen 

RandaU 

Rarlck 

xcees 

Roberts 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Rose 

Roush 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sar  banes 

Schroeder 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Stark 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stakes 

Symington 

Taylor.  N  C. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

TTione 

Thornton 

Traxler 

Dllman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vlgorito 

Waggonner 

WalAe 

Whltten 

WUS«B. 

Charles,  Tex. 
WWff 
Tstw 
Young.  Ga. 
Young,  Tex. 
ZaUockl 
ztrodi 


NOT  VOTING — 44 
BUtnlk  CUrk  Dom 

Boland  Davis,  Ga.  DulsU 

Carey.  N.Y.         de  la  Garza         Gray 
carter  Dlggs  Oreen.  Oreg. 
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Hansen.  Wash. 

Morgan 

Teague 

Hawkins 

Nix 

Tleman 

Helstoskl 

Pettis 

Udall 

Huber 

Reid 

Williams 

Huduut 

Rogers 

WUson. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Charles  H 

Litton 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Calif. 

McCloskey 

Sack 

Wright 

Madlgan 

Stubblefleld 

Wyatt 

Mezvlnsky 

Stuckey 

Young.  S.C. 

Mills 

Sullivan 

MoUohan 

Talcott 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDME^^^  OrTEREB  BT  MR.  MOSS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Moss:  Page  8, 
lines  12  and  14.  after  or  strike  out  "unwar- 
ranted" and  insert  misleading. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  amendinent  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  and  my  under- 
standing Is  that  he  is  prepared  to  accept 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Will  the  genUe- 
man  explain  his  amendment,  please? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  should  be  very  happy  to 
explain  the  amendment.  The  bill  before 
the  Members,  on  page  8,  lines  12  and  14 
uses  a  standard  of  "false  or  unwar- 
ranted." The  standard  historically  used 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is 
"false  or  misleading."  "False  or  mislead- 
ing" has  been  construed  by  a  consider- 
able body  of  case  law.  Regarding  "false  or 
unwarranted,"  the  word  "unwarranted" 
certainly  has  not  been  given  any  mean- 
ing or  Interpretation  by  the  courts,  and 
I  think  we  would  be  hard  put  to  know 
precisely  what  is  Intended.  By  bringing 
it  Into  conformity  with  a  more  traditional 
concept,  I  believe  that  it  clarifies  and  re- 
moves an  otherwise  ambiguous  word 
from  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Moss). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  McPall) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Brademas, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee  having  had 
imder  consideration  the  bill  (HJl.  12000) 
to  enable  egg  producers  to  establish,  fi- 
nance, and  carry  out  a  coordinated  pro- 
gram of  research,  producer  and  con- 
sumer education,  and  promotion  to  im- 
prove, maintain,  and  develop  markets  for 
eggs,  egg  products,  spent  fowl,  and  prod- 
ucts of  spent  fowl,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  1100,  he  reported  the  bill  back 


to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  the 
rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?^  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engiossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill.  * 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  iind  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  302,  nays  90, 
not  voting  41,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  223) 
YEAS— 302 


Abdnor 
Adams 
Alexander 
Anderson. 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Aspln 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Barrett 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bell 

Bergland 
BevUl 
B'.ackburn 
B:atnlk 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Broyhill.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllaon,  Mo. 
Burton 
Butler 
Bjrron 

Carney.  Ohio 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
ChappeU 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
c:ay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Corman 
Crane 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Danlelson 
Davis.  B.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dellenback 
DenhoUn 


Dent 

Derwiuskl 
:  Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Downing 
Duncan 
'  ciu  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
EUberg 
Esch 

Estileman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Fish 
Fisher 
F.ood 
Fiowers 
Flynt 
Foley 
Ford 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 
Prenzel 
Frey 

Froehllch 
Pulton 
Fuqua 
OeUys 
Gibbons 
Gllman 
Ginn 

Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gubser 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hays 
H6bert 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hillls 
Hlnshaw 
Hogan 
Hollfleld 
Holt 
Horton 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 


Jones.  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kiuczynskl 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Lagomarslno 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Luken 

McClory 

McColllster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McPall 

McKay 

McSpadden 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin.  N  C. 

Matblas,  Calif 

Mathis.  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Michel 

MUler 

Mink 

MlnEhall 

Mitchell, 

MizeU 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Moss 
Murphy, 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
NlchoU 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O-Hara 
CNeUl 
Owens 
Parrls 
Passman 
Patmaa 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Poage 


Ohio 

N.Y. 


,  N.Y. 


Powell,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Price.  Tex. 

Prltchard 

Qule 

QuUlen 

RandaJi 

Raricl?* 

Rees 

Hegula 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Robiton.  N.Y. 

Roe 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rose 

Roush 

RoutseiOt 

Roy 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 


Abzug 

Addabbo 

Anderson,  HI. 

Annunzlo 

|\rmstrong 

Ashley 

Badlllo 

Bennett 

Blester 

Bingham 

Brasco 

Camp 

Collier 

Collins,  ni. 

Conlan 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Cronln 

Culver 

Daniels. 

Domlnlck  V. 

Delaney 

DeUums 

Dennis 

Donohue 

Drlnan 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Erlenborn 

Blaggi 


Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steelman 
Steiger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Slokes 
Stratton 
Symington 
Symms 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Treen      ""^ 
Udall 

NAYS— 90 

Flndley 

Gaydos 

Oiaimo 

Grasso 

Gross 

Grover 

Gude 

Haorahan 

Harrington 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Holtzman 

Eosmer 

Howard 

King 

Koch 

Landgrebe 

Lent 

Lujan 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madlgan 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Milford 

Minish 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Mosher 

Murphy.  Ill . 

Patten 


14703 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Veysey 

Vigorlto 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

White 

V/hitehursrt 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Wlrson.  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex.* 
Winn 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young.  Ga. 
Young,  ni. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 
Zw&ch 


Rangel 

Pike 

Podell 

Rallsback 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Riualdo 

Rodlno 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowi-kl 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ryan 

Sarasln 

Seit>eriing 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  NY. 

Snyder 

Steed 

Steele 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Studds 

Towell.  Nev. 

Vanlk 

Waldle 

Whalen 

Wolff 

Wydler 

Yates 


NOT  VOTING— 41 


Boland 

Brooks 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Carter 

Clark 

Davis.  Ga. 

de  la  Garza 

Dlggs 

Dorn 

DulskI 

Eckbardt 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Hawkins 

Helstoskl 


Huber 

Hud nut 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Litton 

McCloskey 

Mills 

MoUohan 

Morgan 

Nix 

Pettis 

Held 

Rogers 

RoncaUo.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Slack 


Slubble&eld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Teague 

Tleman 

Williams 

WUson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Young,  S.C. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rogers  for,  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr.  Carter  for.  with  Mr.  Dlggs  against. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  for,  with  Mr.  Helstoskl 
against. 

Mr.  Teague  for,  with  Mr.  Roncallo  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr.  Hawkins  for.  with  Mr.  Dulski  against. 

Mrs.  SulUvan  for.  with  Mr.  Boland  against. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson  of  California  for, 
with  Mr.  Gray  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.    Morgan   with   Mr.   Toung   of   South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  MUls. 
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Mr.  Catey  of  New  York  with  Mrs.  Oreen  of 
Oregon. 

Mr.  Utton  with  Mr.  Pettla. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Hudnut. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  McCIoekey. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Huber. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Wllllamfl. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  de  la  Oarza  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Tleman. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  3062, 
DISASTER  RELIEF  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1974 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  imme- 
diate consideration  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  Senate  bill  (S.  3062), 
Disaster  Relief  Act  Amendments  of  1974. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  this  question:  When  was 
the  conference  report  made  available? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  On  Monday 
of  this  week. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mi-.  Speaker,  did  I  under- 
stand  the  gentleman  to  say,  Monday  of 
this  week? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  here  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
May   13.   1974.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  (during  the 
reading) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  further  reading  of  the 
statement  of  the  managers  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 


the    gentleman    from    Alabama     (Mr. 
Jones). 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  submit  to  the  House  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  S.  3062,  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1974. 

On  April  10  of  this  year,  the  Senate 
passed  S.  3062.  The  following  day  the 
Senate-passed  bill  was  before  the  House 
for  consideration.  Ordinarily,  we  would 
have  considered  the  Senate-passed  bill 
in  committee  and  reported  it  to  the 
House  with  those  amendments  we  con- 
sidered necessary.  However,  with  the  tor- 
nado disasters  which  had  recently  oc- 
curred in  many  parts  of  the  coimtry.  we 
considered  it  important  that  we  move  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  pass  legislation  to 
provide  adequate  relief  for  the  victims 
of  those  disasters.  For  that  reason,  your 
Committee  on  Public  Works  recom- 
mended that  a  modified  version  of  one 
section  of  the  Senate  bill  which  we  had 
had  a  chance  to  consider  be  passed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Senate  bill.  This  en- 
abled us  to  go  to  conference  with  the 
Senate  and  give  proper  and  needed  con- 
sideration to  the  provisions  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  in  the  least  possible  amount  of 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  25,  after  very 
careful  consideration  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Senate-passed  bill  and  the  House 
amendment,  the  conference  committee 
agreed  to  the  report  which  is  now  being 
submitted. 

During  the  conference  the  House  con- 
ferees had  the  time  and  the  opportunity 
to  study  the  Senate-passed  bill  In  depth 
and  to  work  the  will  of  the  House  In 
securing  what  we  believe  to  be  an  effec- 
tive piece  of  legislation.  During  the  floor 
debate  on  the  House  amendment  to  the 
Senate  bill,  much  concern  was  expressed 
over  the  fact  that  the  individual  and 
family  grant  program  contained  in  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment 
was  not  made  retroactive  to  April  20, 
1973,  which  was  the  date  on  which  the 
forgiveness  provisions  under  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and  Farmers 
Home  Administration  disaster  loan  pro- 
grams expired.  Without  this  retro- 
activity,, there  would  have  been  a  gap  of 
nearly  a  year  during  which  disaster  vic- 
tims would  have  received  inequi- 
table treatment.  At  that  time,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  Public 
Works  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  and  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  expressed  their  intentions  to 
make  every  effort  to  obtain  agreement 
with  the  Senate  conferees  to  make  this 
Individual  and  family  grant  program  ret- 
roactive. I  am  plesised  to  report  that  the 
provision  was  made  effective  as  of  April 
20,  1973.  While  this  grant  program  is  not 
a  substitute  for  the  earlier  forgiveness 
provisions,  it  does  meet  similar  needs.  We 
feel  that  it  would  be  most  inequitable  to 
have  a  forgiveness  provision  until  April 
20.  1973,  and  a  grant  provision  as  of 
AprU  1,  1974,  with  all  those  suffering 
damage  as  a  result  of  a  major  disaster 
between  those  two  dates  receiving  no 
comparable  assistance. 

The  legislation  agreed  to  by  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  Is  quite  similar  to 
the  Senate-passed  bill,  but  with  many 
important  changes  which  we  feel  make 


it  a  much  better  bill.  Among  the  provi- 
sions which  were  modified  by  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  are  the  following. 

A  provision,  section  302(c),  has  been 
added  authorizing  payment  imder  the 
emergency  conservation  program  for  the 
repair,  restoration,  reconstruction,  or  re- 
placement of  farm  fencing  damaged  or 
destroyed  by  a  major  disaster.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  possessed 
authority  to  make  80  percent  Federal 
cost-sharing  payments  to  farmers  for 
rehabilitation  of  farmlands  damaged  by 
natural  disasters.  This  assistance,  how- 
ever, has  been  eliminated  administra- 
tively by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  provision  in  the  conference  substi- 
tute reinstates  the  assistance  program. 

The  Senate -passed  bill  required  that 
insurance  adequate  to  protect  against 
future  loss  must  be  obtained  for  any  dis- 
aster-damaged property  which  has  been 
replaced,  restored,  repaired,  or  con- 
structed with  Federal  disaster  funds  if 
.  insurance  is  reasonably  available.  Unless 
such  insurance  is  secured  and  thereafter 
maintained,  no  applicant  for  Federal  as- 
sistance could  receive  aid  for  any  dam- 
age to  such  property  in  a  future  major 
disaster.  State  governments  could  elect 
to  provide  self -insurance  on  their  public 
facilities.  They  could  not  be  eligible  for 
disaster  assistance  for  damage  to  prop- 
erty on  which  they  previously  received 
aid  if  they  could  have  obtained  insur- 
ance. The  conference  substitute  limits 
the  insurance  requirement  to  facilities 
belonging  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  to  private  nonprofit  educa- 
tional, utility,  emergency,  medical,  and 
custodial  care  facilities.  The  insurance 
requirement  is  deleted  insofar  as  it  ap- 
plies to  property  owned  by  private 
individuals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  conferees  ac- 
cepted even  this  limited  Insurance  re- 
quirement reluctantly.  We  have  no  reli- 
able data  on  the  relative  total  economic 
costs  of  protecting  property  through  the 
acquisition  of  insurance  from  Insurance 
companies  and  protecting  property 
through  self-insurance  with  Federal  as- 
sistance in  the  case  of  a  major  disaster. 
We  intend  to  watch  this  provision  of  the 
legislation  very  carefully  to  insure  that  it 
is  a  workable  provision  and  does  not  con- 
stitute a  windfall  to  the  Insiu-ance 
industry. 

The  Senate  bUl  provided  that  any  lo- 
cal government  suffering  a  substantial 
loss  of  tax  and  other  revenues  because 
of  a  major  disaster  and  demonstrating 
need  for  financial  assistance  to  perform 
its  governmental  functions  would  be  eli- 
gible for  a  loan  not  exceeding  25  percent 
of  its  annual  operating  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  disaster  occurred. 
Part  or  sdl  of  the  loan  could  be  can- 
celed to  the  extent  that  local  revenues 
during  the  following  3  full  fiscal  years 
are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  operating 
budget  of  that  government.  The  confer- 
ence substitute  is  the  same  as  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  except  that  the  cancellation  pro- 
vision is  made  mandatory.  This  will  In- 
sure that  local  governments  receive  the 
aid  contemplated  by  the  blD. 

Title  V  of  the  Senate  bill  provides  as- 
sistance for  redevelopment  In  both  the 
private  and  public  sectors  in  an  area 
damaged  by  major  disasters.  This  title 
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contained  a  provision  for  a  revolving 
fund.  The  revolving  fund  has  been  de- 
leted from  the  legislation  and,  instead, 
the  economic  recovery  provisions  will  be 
financed  through  a  $250  million  author- 
ization for  appropriation. 

Those  are  the  more  significant  changes 
which  were  agreed  to  by  the  committee 
of  conference.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
more  detailed  description  of  the  provi- 
sions in  the  Senate  bill  and  the  changes 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees,  tmd  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  description 
be  included  at  this  point  in  the  Recobd. 
I  wish,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  express  my  appre- 
ciaticoi  to  the  distinguished  House  con- 
ferees, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Johnson),  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Robeits),  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha)  ,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Snvder)  for 
the  fine  job  they  did.  I  also  wish  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  the  coopera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  distinguished 
Senate  conferees. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  our  Public  Works  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Blat- 
nik),  for  the  outstanding  leadership  he 
has  shov^'n  with  regard  to  this  legislation, 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Harsha),  our  fine  Water  Resources 
Subcommittee  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mi-.  Roberts),  the  rsmk- 
ing  minority  member  of  that  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Clausen)  and  all  the  members  of 
the  full  committee  and  the  subcommittee 
for  their  valuable  efforts  in  formulating 
and  bringing  to  a  successful  conclusion 
the  legislation  which  we  bring  to  the  floor 
today.  I  would  commend  all  the  staff  who 
worked  so  hard  on  this  bill  and  in  par- 
ticular Errol  Lee  Tyler,  and  Gordon 
Wood. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  we  have 
come  up  with  a  good  piece  of  legislation 
and  I  lu-ge  the  approval  of  this  confer- 
ence report 

I  include  the  following: 
S.  3062:  CoMPAUBON  or  Senate-Passed  Bill 

AND  CONRRBNCE  SUBSTmrTE 

bmikgencees 
The  Senate  blU  distinguishes  between  ma- 
jor disasters  and  those  of  lesser  .magnitude, 
which  are  termed  emergencies.  Federal  assist- 
ance available  in  the  case  of  an  emergency 
includes  technical  assistance,  advisory  per- 
sonnel, equipment,  food,  other  BuppUes, 
medical  care,  and  the  like.  The  conference 
substitute  U  the  same  as  the  Senate  bill. 

DIBASm   PBKPAREDNESS 

Present  law  authorizes  50  percent  match- 
ing grant*  not  to  exceed  $250,000  per  state  to 
assist  In  developing  disaster  preparedness 
plans.  S.  3062  authorizes  a  grant  of  up  to 
•250.000  with  no  matching  requirement.  The 
purpose  Is  to  encourage  states  to  prepare 
disaster  preparedness  plans.  The  conference 
substitute  Is  the  same  as  the  Senate  bill. 

INST7XANCS 

The   Senate   bill   requires   that   Insurance, 


Itles.  States  which  choose  to  act  as  self-In- 
surers will  not  be  eligible  for  disaster  assist- 
ance because  of  damage  to  property  on  which 
they  previously  received  aid. 

The  conference  substitute  limits  the  In- 
surance requirement  to  facilities  belonging 
to  State  and  local  governments,  private  non- 
profit educational,  utUlty,  emergency,  medi- 
cal, and  custodial  care  facilities. 

The  conference  substitute  also  provides 
that  the  President  shall  have  the  authority 
to  make  determinations  with  respect  to  the 
availability,  adequacy,  and  necessity  of  In- 
surance. The  President,  In  making  such  de- 
terminations, may  not  require  greater  types 
and  extent  of  Insurance  than  are  certified 
to  him  as  reasonable  by  the  appropriate  State 
Insurance  commissioner.  It  should  be  noted 
that  It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  conferees  that 
this  legislation  shall  give  the  President  au- 
thority to  require  lesser  types  and  extent  of 
insurance  than  are  certified  to  him  by  such 
State  Insurance  comiAlssloners. 

PENALTtBS 

The  Senate-passed  bill  provides  criminal 
penalties  for  those  who  knowingly  misstate 
facts  In  connection  with  an  application  for 
disaster  assistance  and  those  who  know- 
ingly misapply  the  proceeds  of  a  loan  or  other 
cash  benefit.  Tlie  conference  substitute  is 
essentially  the  same  as  the  Senate  bill. 

AVAtLABtLmr    AND    DISTRIBTTTION    OP    MATEKIALS 

The  Senate  bill  authorizes  the  President 
to  provide  for  a  survey  of  the  construction 
materials  needed  In  the  major  disaster  area 
for  housing,  farming  oi>eratlons  and  business 
enterprises  and  to  take  appropriate  action 
to  Insure  the  availabUlty  and  fair  distribu- 
tion of  such  materials  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed 180  days. 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill,  except  that  public  facilities, 
repairs,  and  replacement  are  Included  . 

REPAIB  AND  BK8TORATION  OF  DAMAGED 
FACXLITIES 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  assistance 
for  damaged  or  destroyed  public  facilities  can 
be  provided  under  one  of  two  plans  at  the 
option  of  eligible  state  or  local  governments. 
Grants  may  be  made  not  to  exceed  100  per- 
cent of  cost  for  repair  or  reconstruction  on 
a  project-by-project  basis,  as  authorized  by 
current  law  or  a  Federal  contribution  based 
on  90  percent  of  the  total  estimated  cost  of 
restoring  aU  damaged  public  faculties  within 
Its  jiuisdlction  could  be  used  to  repair  or 
restore  selected  facilities  or  to  construct  new 
ones.  In  those  Jtirlsdlctlons  Incurring  dam- 
ages totaling  no  more  than  $25,000,  a  block 
grant  based  on  100  percent  of  the  total  cost 
for  repairing  or  reconstructing  thobe  faculties 
woiild  be  made. 

The  conference  Eubstitut«  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bUl  except  that  (1)  with  respect 
to  the  90  percent  contribution  provision  the 
cost  estimate  Is  made  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  (2)  the  $25,000  block  grant 
provision  Is  made  a  new  subsection  (g)  and 
the  $25,000  limit  Includes  emergency  as- 
sistance and  debris  removal  In  addition  to 
pubUc  facUltes. 

HOUSING 

The  Senate  blU  specifically  authorizes  the 
so-called  "mlnl-repalr"  program.  Where  a 
private  dwelling  is  rendered  Inhabitable,  it 
can  be  restored  to  a  habitable  condition  in 
lieu  of  temporary  housing  being  provided. 

The  Senate  blU  also  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  aeU,  or  otherwise  make  available  for 
_  disaster  relief  purposes,   temporary  hoiising 

adequate'to  protiJ^t  '^Mt  fuTu^  V^m^t      ^}f,  <*i«c"y  *f  stAX*&,  other  goverixmental 


be  obtained  for  any  disaster -damaged  prop- 
erty which  has  been  replaced,  restored,  re- 
paired, or  constructed  with  Federal  disaster 
funds  If  Insurance  Is  reasonably  available. 
Unless  such  Insurance  Is  secured,  no  ap- 
plicant for  Federal  assistance  can  receive  aid 
for  any  damage  to  his  property  In  future  ma- 
jor disasters.  State  governments  may  elect  to 
pronde  aelX-lnsurance  on  their  pubUc  facll- 


entities  and  private  industry  organizations. 
At  present  such  units  may  be  disposed  of 
only  through  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration when  declared  to  be  In  excess  supply. 

The  President  Is  also  authorized  to  provide 
alternate  housing  sites  and  utUlty  connec- 
tions. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bUl. 


EXTRAOBOINARY  DISASTER  EXPENSE  GRANTS 

The  Senate  biU  authorizes  the  President 
to  make  grants  to  states  of  75  pjercent  of  the 
actual  cost  of  providing  direct  financial  as- 
sistance to  persons  adversely  affected  by  a 
major  disaster.  These  grants  are  available  to 
meet  extraordinary  disaster-related  expenses 
or  needs  which  are  not  provided  for  under 
this  Act,  under  other  programs,  or  by  pri- 
vate means.  Aid  is  limited  to  a  maximum  of 
$5,000  for  each  famUy. 

The  conference  substitute  is  essentially  the 
same  (based  on  the  House  amendment)  with 
the  exception  that  the  provision  is  made  re- 
troactive to  April  20,  1974. 

VNEMPLOTMENT    ASSISTANCE 

The  bill  authorizes  the  President  to  pro- 
vide disaster  unemployment  compensation 
through  agreements  with  states  which,  in  his 
Judgment,  have  adequate  systems  for  admin- 
istering the  progran;.  and  provides  authority 
to  extend  the  assistance  for  up  to  a  year 
after  the  disaster. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  essentially  the 
same  as  the  Senate  bill,  but  Is  clarified  to 
eliminate  possible  Inequities  which  could 
have  resulted  from  the  original  language. 

FOOD    COMMODITIES 

The  Senate  bill  retains  provisions  of  the 
1970  Disaster  Relief  Act  authorizing  the  Pres- 
ident to  make  both  food  commodities  and 
coupons  available  to  disaster  victims.  In  ad- 
dition. It  directs  the  Secretary  to  assure  that 
adequate  stocks  of  food  wlU  be  readily  and 
conveniently  available  for  emergency  mas.<; 
feeding  in  any  area  of  the  United  States  in 
the  event  of  a  major  disaster. 

The  reason  for  this  section  is  that  the 
current  lack  of  surplus  commodities,  and  the 
decision  to  replace  the  USDA  family  food 
distribution  program  by  July  1  with  food 
stamps,  has  raised  questions  about  our  ability 
to  provide  sufficient  supplies  for  mass  feeding 
and  for  home  use  after  major  disasters. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  us 
the  Senate  bill. 

CRISIS    COUNSELING    ASSISTANCE 

The  Senate  bUl  authorizes  the  President  to 
provide  professional  counseling  services  and 
training  for  disaster  workers,  either  directly 
or  by  financial  assistance  to  State  or  local 
agencies  to  help  relieve  mental  health  prob- 
lems caused  or  aggravated  by  a  disaster  or  Its 
aftermath. 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill. 

COMMUNtTT    DISASTOt    IXJANS 

The  Senate  bUl  provides  that  any  local 
government  stifTerlng  a  substantial  loss  of  Ux 
and  other  revenues  because  of  a  major  dis- 
aster, and  demonstrating  need  for  financial 
assistance  to  perform  its  governmental  func- 
tions, would  be  eligible  for  a  loan  not  exceed- 
ing 25  percent  of  Its  annual  c^>er8ting  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  disaster  oc- 
curred. 

Part  or  all  of  the  loan  could  be  cancelled 
to  the  extent  that  local  revenues  during  the 
following  three  full  fiscal  years  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  operating  budget  of  that 
government,  including  municipal  disaster- 
related  expenses. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bUl,  except  that  tlie  cancelation 
provisloii  is  made  mandatory. 

LEGAL    SERVICES 

The  Senate  bUl  authorizes  the  Adminis- 
trator to  assure  the  avaUabUity  in  a  disaster 
area,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  state  and  local  bar  associa- 
tions, of  legal  services  to  low-Income  individ- 
uals not  able  to  secure  such  services  because 
of  a  major  disaster. 

The  conference  substitute  replaces  the  pro- 
vision In  the  Senate  bill  -with  the  original 
provision  In  the  1970  Disaster  Relief  Act. 

ECONOMIC  RECOVERT  rOR  DISASTER   AREAS 

Title  V  of  the  Senate  bUl  provides  assist- 
ance for  redevelopment  In  both  the  private 
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and  public  sectors.  The  assistance  Is  pro- 
Tided  through  Recovery  Planning  Councils. 

Determlnailon  of  the  need  for  special 
economic  assistance  and  appointment  of  a 
Recovery  Planning  Council  rests  with  the 
Governor.  A  majority  of  the  Council  members 
must  be  elected  local  ofScials.  The  national 
and  state  governments  would  each  have  one 
representative. 

The  Recovery  Planning  Council  may  revise 
existing  land  use,  development  or  other  plans, 
develop  new  ones,  and  prepare  a  five-year 
Recovery  Investment  Plan  for  submission  to 
the  Governor  and  to  responsible  loc',1  gov- 
ernments. The  Council  also  may  recommend 
changes  in  the  programming  of  available  or 
anticipated  federal  funds. 

Funds  authorized  for  federal-aid  projects 
or  programs  In  a  major  disaster  area  may  be 
placed  in  reserve  according  to  such  recom- 
mendations. If  the  Governor  requests,  and 
aSected  local  governments  concur,  these 
funds  may  be  transferred  to  the  Recovery 
Planning  Council  to  Implement  the  Recovery 
Investment  Plan. 

Loans  may  be  made  by  the  Recovery  Plan- 
ning Council  to  any  state  or  local  govern- 
ment, and  private  or  public  non-profit  or- 
ganization in  a  major  disaster  are<i  to  carry 
out  the  Recovery  Investment  Plan.  Loans  can 
be  made  for  the  acquisition  or  development 
of  land  and  improvements  for  public  works, 
public  service  or  public  development  facil- 
ities (Including  parks  and  open  spaces),  and 
for  acquiring,  constructing,  -ehabllitatlng, 
expanding  or  Improving  those  facilities  (in- 
cluding machinery  and  equipment). 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill  except  that  (1)  necessary 
clarifying  amendments  have  been  made,  (2) 
existing  EDA  and  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment organizations  In  disaster  areas  are 
to  be  used  as  Recovery  Councils,  and  (3)  the 
provision  for  a  revolving  fund  Is  deleted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  WiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  all  of  the  amend- 
ments germane  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  certain 
provisions  have  been  added  in  the  con- 
ference that  were  not  in  either  the  Sen- 
ate or  Hoiise  bill.  For  example,  the  indi- 
vidual and  grant  program  which  was 
contained  in  both  the  Senate  and  House 
bills  effective  as  of  April  1,  1974,  were 
made  retroactive  to  April  20,  1973.  A 
second  item  dealing  with  farm  fencing 
was  added  although  not  originally  in 
either  bill.     

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  I  thank  my  dean  of 
the  Alabama  delegation  for  yielding  to 
me. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Blatnik)  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Harsha)  and  the  de£in  of  my  delegation 
for  making  this  legislation  retroactive  to 
1973  through  the  conference.  I  think  it 
shows  a  great  deal  of  feeling  and  fore- 
bearance  on  the  part  of  the  committee 
for  those  who  were  damaged  by  the  ca- 
tastrophes of  last  year. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  that  he 
was  one  of  the  great  advocates  of  making 
the  individual  grant  program  retroactive 
when  the  disaster  legislation  was  before 
the  House  before  the  Easter  recess.  It 
was  in  large  part  due  to  his  efforts  that 


the  effective  date  of  this  grant  program 
was  made  April  20,  1973,  when  the  loan 
forgiveness  provisions  in  prior  law  ex- 
pired. By  doing  this,  we  avoid  the  inequi- 
ties which  would  result  in  having  a  for- 
giveness provision  until  April  20,  1973, 
and  a  grant  provision  as  of  April  1,  1974, 
with  people  hit  by  a  major  disaster  be- 
tween those  dates  receiving  no  compara- 
ble assistance. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  adoption  of 
the  conference  report  on  S.  3062,  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974. 

As  you  remember  on  April  1 1 ,  we  came 
before  the  House  with  a  disaster  relief 
bill,  S.  3062.  as  amended  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works.  At  that  time,  we 
had  an  extensive  colloquy  on  the  provi- 
sions of  our  amendment  addressing  in- 
dividual and  family  grants. 

We  made  a  commitment  that  we  would 
thoroughly  review  all  the  provisions  of 
S.  3062  as  passed  by  the  other  body.  We 
did  not  at  that  time  wish  to  accept  this 
bill  in  toto  without  the  type  of  review 
and  scrutiny  that  a  bill  of  this  impor- 
tance requires  and  deserves.  We  promised 
to  expedite  our  review  and  come  before 
you  with  a  conference  report  which 
would  meet  our  disaster  relief  needs.  This 
we  did;  we  reached  agreement  on  a  com- 
prehensive disaster  relief  bill.  I  commend 
it  to  you. 

We  also  indicated  on  April  11  that  we 
would  try  to  incorporate  a  retroactive 
provision  in  the  individual  and  family 
grants  section.  I  am  also  pleased  to  report 
to  you  that  we  were  successful  in  our 
conference  with  the  other  body.  The 
provisions  of  section  408  take  effect  as 
of  April  20,  1973,  the  time  the  "forgive- 
ness" provisions  of  prior  law  were 
eliminated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  history  of  Federal 
disaster  legislation  is  one  of  supplement- 
ing State  and  local  government  efforts 
and  available  resources.  This  concept  is 
continued,  and  emphasized,  in  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  of  1974.  It  is  fimdamen- 
tal  to  the  system  of  Federal  assistance 
which  the  bill  establishes.  Determination 
that  an  emergency  or  a  major  disaster 
exists  rests,  in  substantial  part,  on  a 
demonstration  by  the  Governor  that  the 
situation  is  serious  enough  to  warrant 
positive  action  by  State  forces. 

There  are,  obviously,  disasters  of  such 
magnitude  and  impact  that  the  need  for 
Federal  assistance  is  immediately  appar- 
ent. In  these  cases  the  Federal  response 
should  not  be  delayed  by  time-consum- 
ing exchanges  of  formal  correspondence. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  time  and  again 
the  speed  with  which  Federal  response 
can  be  brought  to  bear  in  these  critical 
situations.  But  speed  of  Federal  re^>onse 
should  not  stand  as  a  substitute  for  the 
even  speedier  resi>onse  required  from 
local  and  State  government,  nor  should 
the  introduction  of  Federal  aid  be  the 
signal  for  States  and  local  governments 
to  reduce  their  own  commitments.  It  is 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  local  and 
State  governments,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, that  the  ravages  of  disaster  can 
be  lessened  and  the  impact  of  disaster 
eased. 

The  more  effective  response  to  disas- 
ters which  this  bill  makes  possible  will 
require  planning  and  preparedness  ac- 


tions at  all  levels  of  government.  Title  n 
of  the  bill  recognizes  this  as  well  as  the 
continuing  need  for  improving  disaster 
preparedness  generally.  We  must  also 
recognize  that  plans  and  programs  for 
preparation  against  disaster  and  for  as- 
sistance after  a  disaster  cost  money  to 
develop.  Accordingly,  title  II  provides  for 
grants  to  the  States  for  these  prepared- 
ness purposes. 

A  great  deal  of  money  has  been  spent 
in  the  name  of  disaster  planning — some 
of  it  wisely  and  productively,  and  some 
perhaps  without  meaningful  tangible  re- 
sult. The  planning  grant  authorized  in 
this  bill  is  not  intended  to  perpetuate  any 
nonproductive  planning  that  may  have 
preceded  it.  It  is  intended  to  be  used  wise- 
ly and  carefully  and  constructively  with 
the  primary  view  of  developing  State  and 
local  response  mechanisms  and  capabili- 
ties which  can  mesh  quickly  and  easily 
with  the  Federal  effort  when  such  effort 
is  brought  to  bear. 

In  future  emergencies  and  major  dis- 
asters, we  expect  improved  coordination 
of  local.  State,  and  Federal  efforts  to  re- 
duce hardship  and  suffering  promptly  by 
effective  actions  and  ready  commitment 
of  resources. 

Chief  among  the  critical  and  urgent 
planning  needs  is  preparation  by  the 
States  to  carry  out  those  responsibilities 
upon  which  the  entire  assistance  efforts 
will  depend.  In  this  regard,  I  call  atten- 
tion particularly  to  the  individual  and 
family  grant  program  which  Is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  State  to  administer. 

One  of  the  features  of  section  408,  in- 
dividual and  family  grant  programs,  is 
the  authority  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  make  an  advance  to  the  State  to 
help  the  State  meet  its  25-percent  share 
of  the  grants.  It  is  an  important  provi- 
sion, particularly  in  the  first  months  of 
the  program  before  States  have  the  op- 
portunity to  amend  their  laws  or  take 
other  actions  necessary  to  permit  Im- 
mediate participation  in  this  vital  grant 
assistance  program.  The  authority  to 
make  such  advances  recognizes  the  pos- 
sibility that  some  States  may  be  unable 
to  participate  imtil  new  State  legislation 
has  been  passed,  or  other  action  has  been 
taken  to  remove  legal  or  fiscal  barriers  to 
State  participation.  The  advance  will 
permit  such  States  to  Implement  the  in- 
dividual and  family  grant  program  in  the 
event  that  disaster  strikes  before  the  nec- 
essary internal  actions  are  completed. 
Advances  made  under  these  conditions 
are  to  be  repaid  when  the  State  is  able  to 
do  so. 

The  individual  and  family  grant  pro- 
gram permits  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  State  to  join  together  in  meet- 
ing necessary  expenses  and  various  needs 
which  caimot  be  met  otherwise  under  the 
law  or  through  other  means.  Grants  un- 
der this  program  will  fill  that  void  which 
may  still  exist  when  other  assistance 
programs  have  been  applied.  That  is  the 
test  for  eligibility;  not  level  of  income, 
nor  ability  to  obtain  a  loan  which  can  be 
partially  forgiven,  nor  loss  or  damage  to 
real  property.  The  test  is  simple  and  di- 
rect; that  a  disaster-related,  necessary 
expense  or  serious  need  exists  which  the 
individual  or  family  is  unable  to  meet 
with  other  assistance  authorized  in  the 
bill  or  through  other  means. 

One  example  of  the  tjrpe  of  section  408 
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assistance  the  committee  had  in  mind  Is 
assistance  for  students  who  were  forced 
to  leave  damaged  campuses  before  the 
end  of  their  regular  academic  term  and 
thereby  Incurred  what  to  them  are  major 
expenses  such  as  gathering  and  replacing 
lost  belongings,  transportation  to  home, 
and  substitute  living  expenses. 

Many  students  who  believe  the  colleges 
are  damaged  beyond  repair  are  seeking 
other  locations  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion or  are  dropping  out  of  the  educa- 
tional process  temporarily.  This  consider- 
ation lis  of  special  importance  because  in 
the  example  of  Wilberforce  University, 
80  percent  of  the  students  are  from  fam- 
ilies with  $7,500  annual  Income  or  less 
and  the  average  student's  home  is  500 
miles  from  the  university. 

In  referring  to  Wilberforce  Univer- 
sity, I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  a  significant  provision  of 
this  bill.  I  refer  to  subsection  402(b) 
which  authorizes  the  President  to  make 
grants  to  help  repair,  restore,  recon- 
struct, or  replace  private  nonprofit 
educational  facilities  which  were  dam- 
aged or  destroyed  by  a  major  disaster. 
This  subsection  will  provide  the  neces- 
sary assistance  to  reconstruct  Wilber- 
force University  where  so  much  havoc 
was  wrecked  by  a  tornado  last  month. 
My  good  friend  and  colleague  from 
Ohio  (Clarence  Brown)  was  most  ef- 
fective In  communicating  with  the  com- 
mittee the  necessity  for  the  language  of 
subsection  402'b). 

Under  the  bill.  Federal  assistance  can 
be  provided  at  a  Governor's  request  to 
cope  with  emergencies  not  of  major  dis- 
aster proportions  but  which  are  beyond 
State  and  local  government's  ability  to 
deal  with  effectively.  This  Is  a  progres- 
sive step  forward  which  recognizes  that 
some  critical  situations  can  be  met 
without  full  Implementation  of  all  the 
authorities  contained  in  the  bill. 

The  Congress  in  this  legislation  has 
provided  expanded  Federal  funding  for 
the  important  tasks  of  repairing,  re- 
building, restoring,  or  reconstructing 
the  facilities  for  essential  public  serv- 
ices. A  local  or  State  government  may 
now  exercise  discretion  in  selecting  the 
projects  to  be  undertaken  and  In  com- 
mitting avaUable  Federal  funds. 

Recent  legislation  has  already  pro- 
vided a  requirement  for  flood  insurance 
for  buildings  in  flood-prone  communi- 
ties. This  new  law  has  taken  another 
step  forward  by  requiring  other  types  of 
insurance  in  numerous  situations  where 
Federal  funding  of  recovery  work  Is  de- 
sired. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  Justifiably  pleas- 
ed to  bring  to  the  House  the  conference 
report  with  Its  Initiatives  broadening 
the  scope  of  Federal  disaster  assistance 
while  placing  increasing  reliance  on  in- 
dividuals, local  and  State  goveniments 
to  cope  with  future  disasters. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakcr)  . 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
few  times  when  it  is  as  Important  for  the 
Congress  to  act  promptly  to  provide  Im- 
mediate help  and  assistance  as  it  is  now. 
There  are  many  people  especially  in  need 
of  this  assistance  because  of  the  recent 


series  of  tornadoes  around  the  country. 
One  has  only  to  travel  around  districts 
which  bore  the  brunt  of  those  tornadoes 
to  know  how  many  people  are  In  such 
need  of  assistance. 

The  good  people  of  my  district  in  Ten- 
nessee, for  instance,  know  first-hand  the 
desolate  feeling  of  being  literally  wiped 
out  in  the  short  time  it  takes  a  tornado 
to  cut  its  destructive  swath.  I  will  not 
take  the  time  of  this  House  to  describe 
in  great  detsdl  the  extent  of  the  damage 
I  saw  when  I  visited  several  of  my  coun- 
ties in  April — but  it  was  absolutely  enor- 
mous in  its  Impact.  It  seemed  to  me  then 
and  it  seems  to  me  today  that  if  any 
help  is  appropriate  to  any  individuals 
from  their  Government,  certainly  nat- 
ural disasters  are  the  circumstances^ 
under  which  that  aid  is  called  for. 

The  Federal  Government  must  help — 
not  out  of  charity — but  because  we  help 
ourselves  when  we  help  someone  get 
back  on  his  feet  and  return  to  a  normal 
productive  life  for  himself,  his  family, 
and  his  area  of  the  country. 

The  firstreaction  of  people  I  talked  with 
In  our  toriiado-stricken  area  was  one  of 
relief  they  were  alive.  They  had  great 
empathy  and  s.vmpathy  for  others  who 
had  been  affected,  especially  for  those 
affected  worse  than  they.  There  was  ca- 
maraderie and  great  courage  and  a  get- 
ting together  in  the  face  of  crisis.  After  a 
few  days,  though,  as  happens  with  any 
of  us  who  have  gone  through  such  a  time, 
the  spirits  sink.  When  you  need  help  in 
a  time  of  disaster,  you  need  it  quickly. 
This  is  why  It  was  so  gratifying  to  me,  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  to  participate  in  the  development 
of  S.  3062  which  will  do  much  to  provide 
that  assistance  not  now  available  under 
the  1970  act. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  section 
408  which  will  authorize  grants  of  up  to 
$5,000  to  families  and  individuals  ad- 
versely affected  by  a  major  disaster  who 
are  unable  to  meet  disaster-related  nec- 
essary expenses  or  serious  needs  with 
assistance  imder  this  act  or  by  other 
means.  This  provision  is  a  Federal-State 
partnership.  The  Federal  share  will  be 
75  percent  and  the  State  share  25  percent 
of  the  cost  of  providing  such  needs  and 
services  by  the  Governors  as  expediti- 
ously as  possible. 

Further,  it  is  good  to  know  that  Federal 
technical  assistance  and  expertise  will 
now  be  made  available  to  plan  and  im- 
plement the  disaster  relief  program.  This 
will  help  foster  Federal-State  coopera- 
tion and  coordination  In  providing 
prompt  and  effective  disaster  assistance. 
We  should  be  able  to  provide  this  assist- 
ance In  the  future  with  minimum  delay 
and  difQculty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  other 
provisions  In  this  conference  report 
which  will  revise  and  broaden  existing 
programs  and  greatly  assist  the  render- 
ing of  help  to  all  those  affected  by  nat- 
ural disasters.  Others  have  or  will  de- 
scribe different  sections  of  this  confer- 
ence report.  I  will,  therefore,  simply  say 
that  I  strongly  support  this  conference 
report  and  commend  it  to  you.  Further, 
I  wish  to  recognize  and  thank  the  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Blatnik)  ,  the  gentlemin  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  JoNzs),  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha)   and  the  gentleman 


from  California  (Mr.  Don  Clausen)  for 
their  able  assistance  and  leadership  in 
bringing  this  legislation  through  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Snyder). 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
privilege  oi  being  one  of  the  conferees 
on  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974. 1  wish 
to  express  my  support  for  the  conference 
report  before  the  House  today. 

I  believe  tliat  the  Congress  has  come 
to  realize  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  perfect  disaster  relief  law  for  all  time. 
^  Each  disaster  as  it  occurs  presents  in 
some  way  new  problems  that  require  leg- 
islation. Nevertheless,  we  have  in  effect 
developed  over  the  years  an  effective  basic 
law  for  disaster  relief  which  requires 
from  time  to  time  changes  to  conform 
with  unforeseen  situations  that  arise. 

The  conference  report  before  us  re- 
tains the  good  features  of  past  legislation 
and  adds  some  new  concepts  that  here- 
tofore have  not  been  Included. 

Among  the  newer  ideas  is  that  of  em- 
phasis on  disaster  preparedness.  The 
conference  report  recognizes  that  there 
are  certain  egiergency  situations  that  do 
not  qualify  as  major  disasters,  but  which 
nevertheless  require  limited  aid.  This  aid. 
such  as  technical  assistance,  equipment, 
food  supplies,  personal  medical  care,  and 
other  essentials,  would  now  be  available 
when  a  major  disaster  threatens.  For  ex- 
ample, the  law  refers  to  this  situation  as 
an  "emergency."  In  addition.  It  is  a 
catastrophe  that  Is  naturally  caused  by 
the  resulting  damage,  some  of  which  Is 
not  of  sufficient  severity  to  warrant  ma- 
jor disaster  assistance. 

Disaster  assistance  preparedness 
grants  to  the  States  are  made  available 
and  the  disaster  warning  provisions  of 
existing  law  are  retained  and  updated. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  need  for  a 
disaster  preparedness  program. 

Title  IV  of  the  Federal  Disaster  As- 
sistance Act  authorizes  repair,  recon- 
struction, restoration  or  replacement  of 
public  facilities.  The  definition  of  "pub- 
lic facilities"  is  broadened  and  clarified. 
Of  particular  interest  to  me,  for  exam- 
ple, is  language  which  makes  it  clear  that 
if  a  park  suffers  damage  and  is  eligible 
for  disaster  assistance  that  the  trees, 
vegetation  and  other  natural  features 
shall  be  restored  to  the  extent  practica- 
ble. In  some  cases,  this  restoration  could 
be  fairly  complete — in  other  cases  the 
restoration  might  Include  reforestation 
and  planting  of  young  trees  to  replace 
the  old  in  time.  ,v 

Public  facilities  that  receive  disaster 
aid  require  insurance  against  future  dis- 
aster losses.  This  is  a  somewhat  contro- 
versial provision  which  the  conferees 
agonized  over  and  finally  accepted  in 
its  present  Torm  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting against  repeated  payments  of  the 
taxpayers'  dollar  for  the  repair  of  the 
same  facility.  If  Insurance  is  not  rea- 
sonably available,  adequate  and  neces- 
sary, the  applicant  would  not  be  required 
to  obtain  it.  Other  features  of  this  bill 
include  debris  removal ;  temporary  hous- 
ing assMance,  with  a  provision  by  which 
the  occiqjant  may  buy  the  temporarj' 
housing  from  the  GoverQjnent;  estab- 
lishment of  mininvum  standards  for 
structures;     unemployment     assistance 
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that  would  allow  payments  of  unemploy- 
ment insiu'ance  to  those  who  otherwise 
might  not  be  eligible;  those  whose  eligi- 
bjlity  have  expired  as  well  as  those  who 
»re  eligible  under  unemployment  com- 
pensation laws.  In  all  cases,  the  period 
for  eligibility  payments  is  extended. 

Section  404  is  the  portion  of  the  bill 
dealing  with  individual  and  family  grant 
programs  that  was  originated  and 
pa.ssed  by  this  House.  It  authorizes  the 
making  of  grants  to  a  State  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  State  mjiking  grants  to  meet 
disaster  related  necessary  expenses  or  se- 
rious needs  of  individuals  or  families  ad- 
versely affected  by  a  major  disaster  when 
they  are  unable  to  meet  such  expenses 
or  needs.  This  is  a  matching  grant  pro- 
gram of  which  the  Federal  share  is  equal 
to  75  percent  and  the  State  share  Is 
25  percent.  Recognizing  that  the  State 
might  require  legislative  action  for  a  pe- 
riod of  time  to  come  for  the  p<M-tion  of 
its  share,  the  President  is  authorized  to 
advance  to  such  State  an  amount  equiva- 
lent to  its  share.  The  grant  is  limited  to 
$5,000  t«  an  Individual  or  family  with  re- 
spect to  any  one  disaster. 

A  provisiOTi  is  made  for  food  coupons 
and  distribution,  food  commodities,  re- 
location assistance,  legal  services  and 
crisis  counseling,  and  training  to  victims 
of  ma>or  disasters  in  order  to  relieve 
mental  health  problems  caused  or  aggra- 
vated by  the  major  disaster  or  its  after- 
math. 

Community  disaster  loans  are  included 
to  proivide  for  revenues  that  are  lost  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  utility  systems  to 
deem  this  a  major  disaster.  Emergency 
communications,  emergency  public 
transportation,  and  fire  suppression 
grants  remain  in  the  law. 

A  choice  is  given  to  an  applicant  for 
the  repairing,  reconstructing,  restoring, 
or  replacing  of  public  facilities  to  permit 
a  contribution  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment based  on  100  percent  of  the  total 
estimated  cost  wherever  the  total  esti- 
mate is  over  $25,000  to  either  repair,  re- 
construct, restore,  or  replace  all  the  fa- 
cilities, some  of  the  damaged  facilities, 
or  coDstmet  new  public  facilities.  When 
the  amount  involved  exceeds  $25,000, 
there  is  another  choice  available  to  the 
commanity.  It  may  receive  a  grant  for 
100  percent  of  the  net  cost  for  repair, 
reconstruction,  restoration,  or  replace- 
ment of  the  facility  on  the  basis  of  the 
design  price  to  the  disaster  updated  if 
iMcessary  to  meet  current  codes,  specifl- 
cstions,  and  standards.  In  the  alterna- 
tive, it  may  choose  to  construct  new  fa- 
cilities replacing  the  old.  but  would  re- 
ceive a  contribution  of  90  percent  of  the 
Federal  estimate  for  repair,  reconstruc- 
tion, restoration,  or  replacement  of  all 
the  damaged  facilities. 

Title  V  of  the  conference  report 
amends  the  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1975  to  add  a  new  tiUe  Vm  which  es- 
tablishes some  new  methods  by  which 
areas  that  have  suffered  disasters  and 
that  are  eligible  for  economic  develop- 
ment assistance  to  rearrange  priorities 
and  do  recovery  planning  in  such  areas. 
Aothortzation  provided  for  funding  a  Re- 
covery Planning  Council  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  recovery  of  investment 
plans  by  public  position,  loan  guarantees, 
and  technical  assistance  are  provided  for 
as  well. 


In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that 
the  legislation  before  us  is  very  worth- 
while and  goes  to  the  needs  of  those 
affected  by  the  recent  disasters.  As  such, 
it  will  be  welcome  law,  and  I  urge  ac- 
ceptance by  this  body. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  ccmsume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen  > . 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  commend  the  conference  report  on  S. 
3062,  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  House. 

This  conference  report  continues  the 
efforts  of  Congress  which  in  the  past  has 
been  magnanimous  in  recognizing  that 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  must  share  the 
risk  of  disasters  and  that  the  Congress, 
therefore,  should  and  would  provide  dis- 
aster reUef  assistance.  This  help  in 
the  form  of  the  various  disaster 
relief  acts  and  amendments  has  helped 
thousands  of  our  citizens  and  has 
been  most  effective.  The  conference  re- 
port we  have  before  us  today  will  con- 
tinue and  build  upon  the  basic  program 
and  mechanism  established  in  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  of  1970,  Public  Law  91- 
606  brought  to  the  House  in  1970  by  our 
committee. 

I  urge  you  to  support  the  confererKe 
report  and  provide  immediate  help  to 
the  thousands  of  persons  who  lost  loved 
ones,  were  injured  or  lost  homes  and 
property.  Schools  and  colleges,  public 
and  private;  businesses:  and  individuals 
will  be  helped  by  the  EHsaster  Relief  Act 
of  1974. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  significant  amend- 
ments which  were  incorporated  in  the 
bill  by  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
House.  I  refer  to  the  incorporation  of  the 
word  "property"  in  sections  305(a)  and 
306(a) (4>. 

The  inclusion  of  the  word  "property" 
in  sections  305  and  306  is  quite  impor- 
tant. It  recognizes  that  emergency  amd 
disaster  assistance  may  be  provided  to 
protect  property  as  well  as  lives,  health, 
and  welfare.  Further,  as  noted  so  clearly 
in  the  discussion  of  section  305  in  the 
statement  of  managers,  the  term  prop- 
erty includes  livestock. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  clear  reference  to 
livestock  in  the  statement  of  managers 
is  very  important  to  dairy  farmers  in  my 
district  and  particularly  to  those  farm- 
ers in  tlie  Eel  River  Delta  Area.  These 
farmers  experienced  ravaging  floods  of 
increasing  severity  in  1937,  1955,  1964, 
and  yet  twice  again  this  year  in  1974. 
In  addition,  there  are  varying  degrees  of 
flooding  every  year.  There  is  a  compelling 
need  for  a  place  to  which  their  dairy 
herds  might  be  removed  at  times  of  flood 
peril.  We,  for  example,  are  advocating 
that  buUdings  at  the  Humboldt  County 
Fairgrounds  be  modified  to  receive  the 
herds  for  the  duraticm  of  flood  emergen- 
cies. 

My  Eel  Delta  Task  Force  and  the  Corpe 
of  Engineers  recommended  this  disaster 
planning  and  preparation  alternative. 
It  is  for  the  above  reason  that  I  re- 
quested the  House  conferees  add  this 
necessary  langiiage  with  the  intent  of 
providing  some  needed  emergency  dis- 
aster assistance  flexibility. 

The  statement  of  managers  addressed 
this  as  follows : 


It  Is  also  the  Intention  of  the  conXerees 
that  the  President.  In  providing  assistance 
under  this  section  and  other  applicable  sec- 
tions of  this  legislation  to  save  lives  and  pro- 
tect property  and  pnblic  health  and  safety, 
may  provide  assistance  to  owners  of  livestock 
or  the  State  or  local  governments  for  the 
provision  of  facilities  to  protect  such  live- 
stock from  disasters. 

An  example  of  this  type  of  assistance  would 
include  facilities  to  which  livestock  may  be 
removed  and  kept  protected  from  the  rav- 
ages of  a  disaster  in  a  safe  and  sanitary 
manner  and  provide  for  the  well  being  of 
such  livestock. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  expect  that  sections 
201,  305,  and  306  will  be  implemented 
with  this  intent  of  Congress  in  mind. 
For  example,  section  201(c)  authorizes 
grants  to  States  of  $250,000  for  the  de- 
velopment of  plans,  programs,  and  ca- 
pabilities for  disaster  preparedness  and 
prevention.  It  is  intended  that  portions 
of  these  funds  could  be  used  to  provide 
facilities  for  holding  livestock  or  pro- 
viding other  capabilities. 

The  amoimt  of  protection  which  could 
be  provided  at  low  cost  is  surprising.  For 
example,  a  total  expenditure  of  $250,000 
to  $350,000  would  be  sufUcient  to 
modify  existing  barns  at  the  Humboldt 
County  Fair  Grounds  to  provide  a  hold- 
ing arSa^or  3.000  to  5,000  dairy  cattle. 
At  times  o^«^ergencies  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  set  Tip  a  warning  system  and 
transport  the  dairy  herds  to  the  bams 
which  would  be  equipped  to  protect  the 
herds  and  which  would  have  temporary 
milking  and  feeding  capabilities.  Thus, 
the  herds  would  be  protected  and  a  re- 
liable supply  of  our  most  important  food, 
milk,  would  be  assured,  and  the  basic 
agricultural  economy  win  be  stabilized 
and  more  secure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we  can  signif- 
icantly reduce  the  potential  for  damage 
from  emergencies  and  disasters.  We  can 
protect  property,  including  livestock,  as 
well  as  human  lives  and  health.  The  way 
has  been  made  clear.  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  conferepce  report. 

Major  flood  control  structures  of  the 
Eel  River  which  would  eliminate  the 
threat  of  flood  damages  cannot  be  con- 
structed in  the  immediate  future  because 
of  environmental,  economic,  and  State 
legislative  limitations.  Thus,  the  objec- 
tive of  this  legislation  is  to  do  something 
now. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Clancy)  . 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  which 
would  provide  more  and  faster  assistance 
to  victims  of  disasters. 

I  support  the  conference  report  be- 
cause it  is  another  example  of  Congress 
recognition  of  the  help  which  must  be 
provided  to  individuals  and  families  if 
they  are  to  restore  the  homes,  businesses, 
and  communities  which  are  ravaged  by 
unpreventable  disasters. 

To  some  extent,  the  DLsaster  Relief  Act 
of  1974  was  rushed  to  the  floor  because  of 
the  recent  tornadoes  which  devastated 
many  parts  of  our  coimtry,  including 
Sayler  Park  and  Green  Township  In  the 
Second  Congressional  Di|^rict  of  Ohio 
which  I  represent  and  other  nearby  aresus 
in  and  aroimd  Cincinnati.  However,  this 
act  Is  not  just  a  remedy  for  our  recent 
tragic  occurrences.  It  recofniaes  that  dis- 
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asters,  by  their  very  nature,  can  strike 
any  of  our  communities  at  any  time. 

Disaster  relief  legislation  is  most  Im- 
portant, so  that  we  take  care  of  our  own 
in  their  hour  of  greatest  need  and  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  This  legislation  can 
provide  assistance  in  the  future  to  your 
district  as  well  as  to  mine, 

I  am  particularly  pleased  by  the  provi- 
sions of  section  408  which  provide  for 
grants  to  individuals  and  families.  This 
section  will  allow  grants  to  be  made  to 
meet  those  expenses  and  needs  which 
cannot  be  met  by  other  provisions  of  law. 
Grants  of  up  to  $5,000  will  be  available  to 
individuals  and  families  for  their  needs. 
This  provision  of  section  408  is  retroac- 
tive to  April  20.  1973.  while  the  rest  of 
the  act  is  retroactive  to  April  1,  1974, 
before  the  tornadoes  which  struck  the 
Cincinnati  area  and  surrounding  States 
on  April  3. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most  gratifying  to  see 
Congress  meet  the  needs  of  disaster 
victims.  I  especially  commend  my  good 
friends  on  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  for  their  diligence  and  concern  in 
this  very  important  matter.  They  have 
again  brought  legislation  to  the  House 
which  meets  a  pressing  national  need. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
the    gentleman    from    Minnesota    (Mr. 

BtATNlK)  . 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  S. 
3062.  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974.  I 
want  to  commend  the  leadership  on  both 
sides  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
and  the  staff,  for  the  work  that  they  have 
done  in  considering  the  disaster  relief 
program  ever  since  the  beginning  of  that 
program. 

I  want  to  cite  particularly  the  rank- 
ing member,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Bob  Jonbs)  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Harsha)  and  all  of  the  members  of 
the  committee.  They  have  made  many 
trips  into  disaster  areas  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  to  observe  firsthand  the 
tremendous  damage  caused  by  disasters 
and  to  determine  the  needs  of  the  people 
in  these  areas. 

Prior  to  the  1950  enactment  of  Public 
Law  875.  there  was  no  permanent  pro- 
gram for  Federal  disaster  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governments.  Private 
agencies  bore  the  primary  responsibility 
for  disaster  relief.  However,  many  special 
disaster  relief  acts  were  passed  by  the 
Congress  for  specific  disasters;  between 
1803  and  1950.  over  100  separate  special 
assistance  acts  were  passed  by  the  Con- 
gi-ess.  Also,  some  Federal  agencies  had 
authority  to  render  assistance  in  par- 
ticular cases  of  disasters.  The  Coips  of 
Engineers  has  had  an  emergency  flood 
fighting  authority  since  1941,  and  since 
1934.  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has 
assisted  the  financing,  repair,  and  recon- 
struction of  disaster-damaged  highways. 
The  Reconstruction  Finance  Coiporatlon 
also  had  authority  to  make  disaster 
loans  in  the  1930's. 

In  1947  Congress  enacted  the  first 
general  disaster  relief  act— Public  Law 
233  of  the  80th  Congress— directly  au- 
thorizing the  War  Assets  Administrator 


to  transfer  surplus  Federal  property  to 
the  Federal  Works  Administrator  who, 
in  turn,  was  to  lend  or  transfer  this  prop- 
erty to  State  and  local  governments  to^ 
alleviate  disaster  impact. 

In  1950.  Congress  passed  the  first  com- 
prehensive Federal  Disaster  Act  (P.L. 
81-875)  giving  the  President  broad  and 
continuing  disaster  assistance  powers  in 
those  cases  in  which  he  declared  the  sit- 
uation a  major  disaster.  This  law  was  di- 
rected principally  at  aiding  the  recovery 
and  repair  of  public  facilities  of  local 
governments. 

In  1952,  this  law  was  amended  to  pro- 
vide for  the  easing  of  credit  restrictions 
under  the  National  Housing  Act.  and  to 
authorize  the  furnishing  of  emergency 
housing  for  victims  of  disasters.  The  law 
was  further  amended  in  1953  to  permit 
the  loan  and  donation  of  Federal  surplus 
property  to  State  and  local  governments 
for  repair  of  disaster  damaged  public 
facilities. 

In  1962,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Trust  Territories  were  made  eligible 
for  Federal  disaster  assistance  (P.L.  87- 
502 1.  This  1962  law  also  authorized 
emergency  repair  and  temporary  re- 
placement of  disaster  damaged  facilities 
of  State  governments — The  1950  act  had 
only  applied  to  local  government 
facilities. 

In  1966.  rural  communities,  imincor- 
porated  towns  and  villages  were  made 
eligible  for  Federal  disaster  aid.  The  1966 
act  also  added  to  the  basic  disaster  law 
authority  to  plan  and  coordinate  all 
Federal  disaster  assistance,  disaster  pre- 
paredness, and  a  study  of  ways  to  pre- 
vent or  minimize  loss  of  property,  per- 
sonal injury  and  death  from  forest  and 
grass  fires. 

In  the  1960's,  the  Congress  enacted  a 
limited  number  of  laws  ttiat  provided  in- 
creased Federal  aid  in  several  major 
disasters:  in  Alaska,  the  Pacific  North- 
west, and  the  Southeast. 

In  1969,  the  Congress  passed  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  of  1969  (Public  Law  91- 
79) .  This  act  permitted  disaster  loans  by 
SBA  and  FHA,  with  authority  to  cancel 
part  of  the  loans;  permitted  the  Presi- 
dent to  distribute  food  coupon  allotments 
and  surplus  food  commodities;  author- 
ized imemployment  assistance  to  indi- 
viduals unemployed  as  a  result  of  a  major 
disaster;  authorized  debris  removal  and 
provided  financial  assistance  to  States  to 
develop  disaster  assistance  programs. 

The  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970  was  a 
consolidation  and  modernization  of  all 
of  the  previous  disaster  relief  laws.  It 
provides  the  following  assistance: 

Temporary  housing. 

Home,  business,  personal  property 
loans. 

Food  commodities  or  food  stamps. 

Disaster-related  unemployment  com- 
pensation and/or  employment  assist- 
ance. 

Legal  aid  for  disaster-related  prob- 
lems. 

Debris  removal  from  private  property. 

Repair  and  restoration  of  public  facili- 
ties. 

The  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974  is 
essentially  the  same  as  the  1970  act  with 
a  number  of  improvements  which  expe- 
rience has  demonstrated  would  be  useful. 
The  major  changes  made  by  the  1974  act 
would  be  as  follows: 


First,  major  disasters  are  distinguished 
from  those  of  lesser  magnitude,  which 
are  termed  emergencies — and  Federal 
assistance  of  differing  degrees  is  made 
available  in  both  cases. 

Second,  a  grant  of  up  to  $250,000  with 
no  matcliing  requirement  is  authorized  to 
assist  States  in  developing  disaster  pre- 
paredness plans. 

Third,  where  facilities  of  local  and 
State  governments  and  private  nonprofit 
organizations  are  repaired  or  restored, 
with  assistance  made  available  under  the 
act,  the  owners  of  these  facilities  must 
thereafter  obtain  insurance  to  the  extent 
it  is  reasonably  available.  In  the  absence 
of  insusance.  no  future  disaster  assist- 
ance would  be  made  available  for  these 
facilities. 

Fourth,  penalties  are  imposed  for  mis- 
statement of  fact  in  an  application  for 
disaster  assistance  and  for  misapplica- 
tion of  cash  benefits. 

Fifth,  in  connection  with  the  repair  or 
restoration  of  damaged  public  facilities,  a 
State  or  local  government  has  the  option 
of  receiving  grants  on  a  project-by-proj- 
ect basis,  or  receiving  a  block  grant  based 
on  the  estimated  cost  of  restoring  all 
damaged  facilities  which  could  be  used  to 
repaii-  or  restore  selected  facilities  or  to 
construct  new  ones. 

Sixth,  the  so-called  minirepair  pro- 
gram is  specifically  authorized. 

Seventh,  grants  of  up  to  $5,000  for  eacli 
household  are  authorized  to  meet  dis- 
aster-related expenses  for  which  there  is 
no  other  adequate  relief. 

Eighth,  unemployment  assistance  is 
extended. 

Ninth,  commimitr  disaster  loans  are 
authorized  to  communities  suffering  sub- 
stantial loss  of  tax  and  other  revenues 
because  of  a  major  disaster.  Part  or  all 
of  the  loan  is  canceled  to  the  extent  that 
local  revenues  during  the  3  years  after 
the  disaster  do  not  meet  the  operating 
budget. 

Tenth,  assistance  is  provided  for  re- 
development of  areas  damaged  by  a 
major  disaster. 

In  conclusion,  provisions  of  this  legis- 
lation will  fill  needs  which  exist  in  the 
present  disaster  relief  program  and  en- 
able it  to  perform  more  efifectively  in  as- 
sisting areas  which  are  damaged  by  a 
major  disaster.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  sup- 
port of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
question.  I  refer  to  page  12  of  the  report, 
section  402(f) .  I  think  that  the  bill  went 
through  rather  quickly,  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Members  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  studi'  all  of  the  pro- 
visions in  the  bill.  I  would  appreciate 
clarification  of  the  provision  which  per- 
mits the  Federal  Goverrunent  to  pay  90 
percent  of  the  cost  of  a  structure  when 
th"  State  or  local  government  decides 
that  it  does  not  want  to  replace  that 
structure. 

In  subsection  (e)  it  provides  that  the 
Federal  Government  may  pay  100  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  repairing,  restoring, 
reconstructing  or  replacing  any  publiclj 
owTied  structure,  which  I  have  no  quarrel 
with,  but  in  the  next  section,  in  section 
tf),  it  provides  that  if  the  local  govern- 
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ment  or  the  State  government  does  not 
wish  to  replace  the  structure,  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  pay  90  percent 
of  the  estimate  of  repairing  or  restor- 
ing that  structure,  based  on  the  design  of 
the  facility  as  it  existed  immediately 
prior  to  the  disaster. 

rt  seems  to  me  that  if  you  have  a  struc- 
ture— and  I  can  think  of  some  beautiful 
Greek  revival  structures  such  as  court- 
honses.  and  £0  forth — that  could  be  de- 
stroyed in  a  disaster,  and  the  local  gov- 
ernment decides  that  it  is  not  going  to 
replace  that  particular  structure,  then 
tL  bill  requires  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pay  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  re- 
coDstruction  according  to  its  previous 
design.  An  estimate  for  reconstruction 
based  on  existing  design,  even  at  90  per- 
cent coQld  run  substantially  higher  tlian 
the  cost  of  a  substitute  structure  of  com- 
parable functional  capacity. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  may  be 
providing  excessive  payments  in  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  am  happy  to  jrleld  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
perliaps  I  can  answer  the  inqtiiry  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Treen>  . 
When  the  bill  talks  about  the  design  of 
tlie  structure,  it  does  not  mean  an  exact 
physical  reproduction,  but  means  a  new 
stmcture  which  would  have  the  same 
capacitj-  as  the  old  structure.  This  is  ex- 
plained on  page  38  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Tmxn)  that  this  section  Is 
operational  when  the  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment decides  that  it  Is  not  to  their 
advantage  to  restore  the  building.  The 
added  flexibility  available  to  communi- 
ties justify  the  90-percent  provision.  We 
did  not  provide  for  100-percent  pay- 
ments If  communities  are  not  going  to 
rebuild  the  existing  structxire.  This 
might  be  unjustifiably  liberal.  However, 
if  the  community  puts  up  the  same  type 
building,  then  they  get  100  percent. 

If  the  community  decides  that  the 
best  interests  of  the  community  would 
be  served  by  not  rebuilding  that  par- 
ticular school  but  rather  by  building 
some  other  school  that  would  necessarily 
serve  the  public  better,  then  we  have 
provided  the  flexibility  to  permit  them 
to  do  jxist  that. 

Mr.  TREEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  am  not  opposed  to  the 
concept  of  letting  the  local  government 
decide  that  it  does  not  want  to  replace 
that  structure.  I  think  90  percent  Is  fine, 
but  the  question  I  raise  is  this:  the  leg- 
islation requires  that  the  estimate  of  re- 
storing that  buUdtng  be  based  upon  the 
"design"  of  that  structure  immediately 
prior  to  the  disaster,  and  we  could  not 
possibly  rebuild  some  of  these  structures 
as  previously  designed  for  anything  near 
the  cost  of  a  new  structure.  I  am  trying 
to  establish  a  little  legislative  history. 

I  am  all  in  favor  of  this,  I  might  say 
to  the  gentleman  It  will  help  my  area. 
But  I  am  concerned  about  this  opening 
the  way,  to  costs  far  in  excess  of  that 
wtaieh  would  be  required  to  build  •  com- 
parable ftructure  because  of  the  pro- 


vision that  the  estimate  be  based  upon 
the  prior  design  of  the  structure. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  We  could  not  possibly 
let  them  design  some  particular  new 
structure  on  the  basis  of  some  new 
architectural  design  and  replacement 
codes  on  old  archaic  designs.  New  codes 
could  have  expanded  capacity  require- 
ments. We  have  to/l&ve  some  kind  of 
guidelines  in  which  to  base  this  esti- 
mate. I  refer  the  gentleman  to  the  state- 
ment of  managers  which  discusses  this 
problem. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  might  suggest 
to  the  gentleman  that  there  exists  in  the 
city  of  Xenia  a  particular  situation  to 
which  this  has  application.  As  the  Mem- 
bers know,  Xenia  was  approximately  half 
destroyed  in  the  recent  tornado.  In  that 
community  the  school  administration  has 
begun  to  make  a  study  of  its  location  of 
school  facilities  and  the  nature  of  those 
school  facilities  with  reference  to  their 
replacement,  because  about  half  of  the 
elementary  facilities  were  destroyed,  as 
were  most  of  the  junior  high  school  fa- 
ciUties,  and  the  only  high  school. 

The  point  is  that  in  rebuilding  those 
facilities,  it  is  now  believed  that  they 
would  be  better  off  relocating  these  vari- 
ous schools  from  where  they  originally 
existed.  They  are  designing  schools  that 
are  of  uniform  size,  rather  than  having 
some  appropriate  for  200  students  and 
some  that  are  appropriate  for  1,000  stu- 
dents. The  point  is  that  there  is  a  need 
for  replacement  funds  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  those  public  facilities  to 
be  constructed  on  the  basis  of  what  ex- 
isted before  the  disaster  but  that  they 
not  be  imduly  enriched  by  the  provision 
for  flexibility  if  the  local  system  decided 
to  build  their  schools  in  different  sizes 
and  segments  and  at  different  locations. 
I  think  that  is  the  reference  In  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  should  further  like  to 
point  out  to  my  friend  the  language  on 
page  38  of  the  Statement  of  the  Man- 
agers: 

The  intent  of  the  conferees  in  tbis  sec- 
tion Is  to  provide  for  Federal  payment  for  a 
new  facility  that  wovild  provide  the  same 
capacity  as  the  old  facility  If  It  were  to  be 
built  today  according  to  up-to-date  stand- 
ards. 

We  require  that  the  current  applica- 
ble code  specifications  and  standards  be 
met,  but  we  do  not  want  communities 
designing  some  extravaganza  that  will 
not  meet  the  capacity  that  the  original 
building  was  constructed  to  serve. 

Does  that  answer  the  gentleman's 
question? 

Mr.  TREEN.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentleman  and  having  that 
legislative  history.  I  am  for  the  flexi- 
bility. There  is  no  quarrel  with  what  was 
said  awhile  ago.  It  Is  just  that  wc  do  not 
want  to  be  paying  the  excess  cost  for 
some  archaic  design. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  express  my  ap- 


preciation as  the  Member  of  Congress 
who  represents  Xenia,  Ohio,  which  was 
recently  so  terribly  ravaged  for  the 
prompt  consideration  of  this  legislation 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  the 
floor  manager  of  the  conference  report, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Harsha>  who 
is  the  ranking  member  of  the  full 
committee. 

I  would  like  to  recite  very  briefly,  if  I 
may.  the  extent  of  the  devastation  which 
one  community,  Xenia,  Ohio,  has  experi- 
enced in  this  recent  tornado  and  the 
basis  of  the  need  for  this  legislation.  Lee 
me  point  out,  if  I  may,  that  a  total  of 
1,226  residential  structures,  over  14  per- 
cent of  this  conmiunity,  was  destroyed  in 
these  tornadoes.  Approximately  40  per- 
cent of  the  houses  in  this  community 
were  damaged.  Mr.  Speaker,  118  of  the 
business  operations  in  this  community, 
47  percent  were  totally  demolished.  An- 
other 159  were  damaged  to  the  point 
where  they  were  required  either  to  be 
relocated  or  to  obtain  temporary  assist- 
ance and  repair.  More  significantly,  per- 
haps, the  sources  of  employment  of  ap- 
proximately 33  percent  of  the  4,100  jobs 
in  this  community  were  destroyed  in  a 
few  minutes.  More  than  that,  $877,000 
of  the  city's  $1,668,000  budget  was  lost  in 
terms  of  property  taxes  lost  because  of 
this  tornado. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  conference  re- 
port will  be  passed  promptly. 

Again  I  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  committee.  I  hope  the  funds 
will  be  provided  promptly  to  cover  the 
needs  of  this  commiuiity. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  has  spent 
considerable  time  with  me  and  with  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  during 
our  consideration,  bringing  to  our  atten- 
tion the  great  need  in  his  community 
and  the  destruction,  and  he  was  quite 
helpful  throughout  our  deliberations  in 
giving  us  the  benefit  of  his  judgment  and 
observations  as  he  saw  them  in  the  State 
(^  Ohio.  We  appreciate  not  only  his  in- 
terest in  the  legislation  but  also  his  help 
in  enabling  us  to  arrive  at  a  conference 
report  which  we  all  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  support  of  the  con- 
ference report  and  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
jHUCh  concerned  that  this  legislation  does 
not  cover  some  situations  that  I  believe 
it  was  the  intent  of  the  c»:iginal  legisla- 
tion to  cover,  and  I  know  it  was  intended 
to  cover  it.  I  know  on  the  conference 
rep(M-t  no  amendments  can  be  offered, 
but  I  want  to  recite  a  factual  case  that 
hai^;>ened  recently  in  my  district. 

In  one  of  the  counties — Fayette 
County — several  farmers  experienioed  a 
severe  flooding  tn-oblem  last  summer 
which  occurred  after  the  1973  deadline. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  legislation  the 
disaster  would  have  had  to  be  designated 
as  between  December  1972  and  April  of 
1973.  This  heavy  flooding  occiu-red  im- 
mediately after  this  period.  Our  farmers 
made   application   under   the   Farmers 
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Federal  Home  Administration  for  relief 
because  they  had  suffered  a  "disaster." 
After  a  long  period  of  delay,  even  though 
it  had  been  recommended  by  the  State 
that  this  be  declared  a  disaster,  still  the 
FHA  ruled  both  at  the  State  and  Wash- 
ington level  that  it  did  not  occur  dming 
tlie  period  of  time  and  they  therefore 
would  tK>t  declai«'-tliis  as  a  disaster. 

As  I  look  at  the  conference  report  and 
the  definition  and  the  purpose,  what  it 
clearly  states  is  there  could  be  an  emer- 
gency or  major  disaster  and  it  outlines 
the  terms  under  which  that  could  occur 
and  it  also  states  specifically  it  could  be 
a  community  disaster  or  type  of  disaster 
which  would  affect  a  particular  locale, 
namely  farmers. 

The  intent  was  to  try  to  give  help, 
and  yet  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion would  not  approve  that  designation 
simply  because  they  felt  it  might  set 
some  kind  of  national  indication  that 
this  could  cover  every  county  in  the 
United  States.  I  grant  they  might  have  a 
problem  about  funds,  but  I  simply  say 
it  ought  to  be  understood  that  a  farmer 
can  have  a  disaster  by  heavy  flooding, 
which  wipes  out  his  whole  crop,  just  as 
much  SIS  if  a  tornado  swooped  down  and 
wiped  out  every  bale  of  his  cotton  or  com 
crop.  If  the  farmers  are  not  given  some 
kind  of  relief,  even  though  it  is  recom- 
mended by  the  Governors  office,  then 
what  relief  do  they  have  and  where  can 
they  look  for  possible  relief? 

FHA  takes  a  closed  attitude  about  it 
down  the  street  and  will  not  do  any 
more  than  say,  "You  do  not  qualify  wa- 
der the  existing  law." 

I  think  we  must  have  some  form  of 
relief  as  we  go  forward,  because  that  is 
not  equity  for  the  farmer.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman agree? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  gentle- 
man's observations  are  well  taken  as 
they  relate  to  the  program  administered 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
The  bill  before  us  today  concerns  emer- 
gencies and  disasters  under  a  program  to 
be  administered  by  the  President.  If 
there  is  a  need  to  address  the  gentle- 
man's problem,  it  should  be  done  in 
other  legislation.  That  legislation  is  im- 
der  the  jurisdiction  of  another  commit- 
tee. 

I  would  make  one  point  to  the  gentle- 
man, that  under  the  terms  of  this  bill 
rural  areas  can  be  included  in  "major 
disaster  areas"  and  those  areas  in  which 
an  emergency  is  determined  to  exist  by 
the  President.  However,  as  I  have  previ- 
ously pointed  out,  the  farmers  home 
loan  program  is  not  a  part  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order 
to  have  a  chronology  of  the  events  in 
Payette  County,  I  want  to  put  into  the 
Record  some  excerpts  of  letters  and  cor- 
respondence showing  the  problems  the 
farmers  of  Fayette  County  faced  in  try- 
ing to  get  help.  This  story  could  happen 
in  every  county  in  America. 

The  fact  is  that  either  under  legisla- 
tion like  the  bill  before  us  today  from 
Public  Works,  or  under  legislation  from 
another  committee.  Congress  needs  to 
address  itself  to  the  questions,  "What  Is 
a  disaster,  and  who  can  qualify?" 

First,  I  want  to  include  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Joe  Peschal  of  La  Orange,  Tex.: 
CXX 927— Part  11 


La  Okange,  Tex.,  January  14, 1974. 

Deas  Representative  Picbxe:  The  reason 
for  this  letter  to  you  Is  to  ask  for  your  help 
and  concern  In  a  rightful  way.  We  truly 
declare  our  county  a  disaster  area  In  1973 
due  to  the  extensive  rains  and  flooding  of 
our  land  and  crops.  They  inflicted  losses  of 
more  than  eighty  percent  of  all  our  crops, 
small  as  the  crops  were.  These  crops  were 
completely  submerged  for  24  hours  by  water 
from  Buckners  Creek  on  June  15.  1973.  This 
flood  also  leveled  all  our  freshly  plowed  land 
which  was  prepared  for  hay.  As  yet  not  one 
bale  of  hay  has  been  harvested  on  this  land 
since  the  flood. 

With  these  losses  and  the  Increase  in  fuel. 
fertilizer,  and  seed  costs,  the  picture  for  this 
coming  spring  poses  a  grim  picture  indeed 
for  the  farmer. 

Yours  truly. 

Joe  a.  Peehal. 

Now  I  want  to  show  the  letter  that  the 
farmers  of  Fayette  County  wrote  to  Mr. 
Earl  Butz,  Secretary  of  the  Agriculture 
Department : 

La  Gbange,  Tex.,  March  23,  1974. 
Mr.  Earl  L.  Butz. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Secretary  Birrz:  On  October  19,  1973, 
the  following  news  release  appeared  in  the 
National  Farmers  Union  Washington  News- 
letter: 

"A  restriction  on  PYnHA  Disaster  Loans 
would  be  lifted  under  a  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate.  The  bill  (S.  2482)  would  eUmlnate 
the  requirement  that  farmers  must  first  show 
that  a  loan  Is  not  available  from  other  sources 
before  they  are  eligible  for  FmHA  loans.  The 
bill  would  also  reinstate  FmHA  loans  at  1% 
with  the  $5,000.00  forgiveness  feature  for 
farmers  who  suffered  losses  due  to  disasters 
between  Dec.  27,  1972,  and  AprU  20,  1978." 

At  that  time,  the  local  farmers  inquired 
at  the  local  FmHA  office,  Mr.  Clarence  Matula, 
Supervisor,  as  to  the  availability  of  the  pro- 
gram for  Payette  County.  They  were  advised 
that  In  order  for  Payette  County  to  become 
eligible  for  this  disaster  program,  Fayette 
County  Judge  David  M.  bfurray.  La  Grange, 
Texas,  would  need  to  request  designation 
from  Governor  Dolph  Briscoe  of  Texas. 
County  Judge  Murray,  without  any  news 
media,  received  100  and  plus  signed  appli- 
cations, exhibits  1  through  102.  He  then  for- 
warded a  letter  of  designation  to  Gov.  Briscoe. 
Gov.  Briscoe  approved  this  designation  for 
Fayette  County  and  forwarded  the  Informa- 
tion to  the  Texas  State  FmHA  office  In  Tem- 
ple. Texas. 

After  not  hearing  for  several  weeks,  27 
local  farmers  visited  the  Temple  FmHA  office 
and  they  were  advised  that  they  were  In- 
formed of  ttiia  program,  however  Ckiv.  Briscoe 
would  have  to  submit  this  designation  to 
you.  Secretary  Butz.  We  were  advised  that 
Gov.  Briscoe  had  furnished  this  Information 
to  you. 

On  January  24,  1974,  another  news  article 
on  the  subject  again  appeared  In  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  t7nlon  Washington  News- 
letter: 

"A  temporary  reinstatement  of  the  1% 
FmHA  Disaster  Loan  Program  went  Into  ef- 
fect Jan.  2.  The  program,  which  provides 
emergency  loans  to  farmers  at  1"^  Interest 
with  a  $5,000.00  forgiveness  feature,  will  re- 
open for  90  days.  Only  those  farmers  who 
suffered  losses  between  Dec.  27,  1972,  and 
AprU  ao,  1973,  will  be  eligible  for  loans  under 
the  temporary  program." 

As  the  90-day  reinstatement  period  was 
near  ending,  the  local  FmHA  office  said  that 
they  had  no  information  of  this  program  or 
tf  Fayette  County  was  eligible.  Several  farm- 
ers contacted  Gov.  Briscoe's  office  and  Con- 
gressman J.  J.  "Jake"  Pickle's  office  in  Austin 
and  Washington,  D.C.  They  all  seemed  to 
Indicate  that  this  was  a  re-lnstatement  of 
the  program  of  1972  of  which  Payette  County 
was  designated.  Applications  for  this  pro- 


gram are  being  submitted  to  the  local  FmHA 
office  here  In  La  Grange.  Exhibit  103  and  104 
are  examples  of  the  answers  we  are  getting 
to  our  applications. 

The  question  Is:  Does  Fayette  County 
qualify  for  this  designation  from  1972,  or 
the  present  designation  pending  In  your 
office? 

Secretary  Butz.  the  farmers  of  Fayette 
County  would  greatly  appreciate  it  if  you 
woxUd  notify  us  as  soon  as  possible  if  this 
program  Is  avaUable,  either  through  the 
local  newspapers  or  contacting  Judge  David 
M.  Murray,  County  Judge,  Payette  Countv, 
La  Grange,  Texas  78945.  //  this  program  is 
not  available  to  us,  we  would  also  like  an 
explanation  of.  since  the  Senate  Bill  2482 
was  passed,  why  It  Is  not  being  carried  out. 

We.  the  farmers  of  Fayette  County,  want 
to  thank  you  for  your  assistance  In  this 
matter  and  also  for  the  help  you  have  been 
to  us  m  the  past.  We  appreciate  the  Ume 
you  are  taking  In  helping  the  farmers,  not 
only  here  In  Payette  County  but  aa  over  the 
nation,  to  receive  the  benefits  they  rightly 
deserve. 

Again,  thanks  for  all  yoiu-  time  and  help. 
Sincerely: 
The  Faxuebs  of Fateiie  Cottktt,  Tex. 

And  here  is  the  response  from  the  As- 
sistant   Secretary    of    Agriculture.    Mr. 
William  Erwin,  to  the  county  judige  of 
Fayette  County,  Judge  David  Murray: 
DxPARTicEifT  or  Agriculture, 
WashiTtfton,  DjC..  AprU  It,  1974. 
Hon.  David  M.  Murray, 
Judge  of  Fayette  County. 
La  Grange,  Tex. 

Dear  Judge  Murray:  This  is  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  March  20.  1974,  concerning  a 
request  made  by  Governor  Dolph  Briscoe  for 
a  designation  of  Payette  County.  Texas,  as  a 
disaster  area  for  the  period  December  26. 
1972,  to  AprU  20.  1973,  to  offer  retroactive 
benefits  to  farmers  and  ranchers  who  suf- 
fered losses  during  this  period. 

Public  Law  93-237,  enacted  January  2. 
1974,  provides  that  Emergency  loans  can  be 
made  at  1  percent  Interest  with  up  to  $5,000 
principal  cancellation  to  applicants  who  sus- 
tained qualifying  losses  after  December  26. 
1972,  and  prior  to  AprU  20.  1973.  This  Public 
Law  also  removed  the  requirement  that  ap- 
plicants show  they  are  tmable  to  obtain  their 
needed  credit  elsewhere. 

We  asked  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion to  complete  a  survey  of  the  need  for 
such  designation  of  Fayette  County.  After 
careful  consideration  of  the  Information  sub- 
mitted. It  does  not  appear  that  this  county 
qualifies  for  a  Secretarial  designation. 

We  appreciate  your  Interest. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  Erwin, 
Assistant  Secretary. 

This  was  the  response  even  though  the 
Governor  of  Texas,  the  Honorable  Dolph 
Briscoe,  recommended  this  area  of  dis- 
aster relief.  The  letter  gives  no  explana- 
tion as  to  why  the  county  was  turned 
down.  The  people  need  a  better  answer 
from  their  Government.  The  people 
need  to  know  how  to  qusilify  so  that  such 
disappointment  will  not  occur  again. 

The  local  FmHA  did  not  recommend 
disaster  relief,  at  least  this  is  my  under- 
standing. Maybe  this  is  the  basic  prob- 
lem. The  fact  is  that  the  local  FmHA  is 
limited  by  the  law  and  the  time  frame 
that  the  law  sets  out,  not  on  the  needs 
of  the  people  suffering  from  disaster. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  met  with  150 
farmers  in  Fayette  Coimty.  I  learned  first 
hand  their  deep  feelings  over  their  loss, 
and  the  disappointment  they  felt  over 
not  getting  any  relief. 

WhOe  they  were  overlooked,  their  at- 
titude was  still  strong,  and  affirmatfve, 
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and  wholesome.  They  were  not  trying  to 
rip  the  Government,  nor  have  they  ever 
tried  to  rip  the  Government.  They  did 
Esnse  that  their  needs  had  not  been  met. 

They  made  a  good  case  to  me  for  relief. 
We  must  give  further  consideration  In 
the  future  to  providing  the  kind  of  legis- 
lation to  help  people  faced  with  similar 
problems. 

Mr.  BXUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  3062,  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1974.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  House  conferees,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Jones)  and  the  other  House  con- 
ferees for  the  outstanding  job  they  did 
in  working  out  the  conference  report  on 
this  bill.  As  has  been  pointed  out  here 
today,  this  conference  substitute  makes 
some  very  worthwhile  and  desirable  im- 
provements to  the  basic  Federal  disaster 
program  authorized  by  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1970.  Disaster  preparedness 
programs  of  the  States  are  encouraged, 
and  greater  flexibility  is  added  to  the 
assistance  which  can  be  provided  by  ttie 
Federal  Government. 

The  provisions  regarding  repair  and 
restoration  of  public  facilities  are  made 
more  flexible  and  workable,  and  assist- 
ance is  made  available  to  local  govern- 
ments who  suffer  sul>stantlal  loss  of  tax 
and  other  revenues  because  of  major 
disasters. 

In  addition  to  this,  an  individual  and 
family  grant  program  is  authorized  to 
meet  disaster-related  expenses  or  needs 
which  are  not  covered  under  the  disaster 
program  or  other  sources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  support  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  conference  on  S. 
3062,  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Jonzs)  for 
the  outstanding  leadership  he  has  shown 
as  the  chairman  of  the  House  conferees 
on  this  bill.  The  bill  which  he  has 
brought  back  from  conference  is  an 
improvement  over  the  original  Senate 
bill  and  represents  the  wishes  of  the 
House  Bs  expressed  during  the  original 
House  action  on  the  Senate  blU. 

The  conference  substitute  modifies 
and  improves  the  comprehensive  1970 
disaster  relief  legislation.  These  are 
changes  which  our  experience  has  shown 
since  1970  to  be  desirable.  I  wish  to  par- 
ticularly note  that  the  conference  sub- 
stitute makes  the  individual  and  family 
grant  program  retroactive  to  April  20  of 
1973,  the  date  on  which  the  forgiveness 
provisions  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration and  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration loan  programs  expired.  This  ac- 
tion, which  was  strongly  urged  by  many 
Members  of  this  body  during  the  debate 
on  the  House  amendment  to  the  Senate 
bill,  will  prevent  the  existence  of  serious 
inequities  which  would  have  resulted  if 
the  1-year  gap  In  this  sort  of  sissistance 
had  not  been  filled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  support 
of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  S. 
3062,  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974.  The 
existing  Federal  disaster  assistance  pro- 
gram authorized  by  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1970  Is  a  good  program  and  has 


worked  well.  However,  our  experience 
with  it  has  demonstrated  that  certain 
modiflcations  and  improvements  are  de- 
sirable to  make  it  even  more  effective. 

The  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974  as 
agreed  to  by  the  committee  of  conference 
makes  these  improvements.  Major 
disasters  are  distinguished  from  those  of 
lesser  magnitude  which  are  termed 
emergencies.  Federal  assistance  will 
now  be  available  in  differing  amounts  in 
both  situations.  Federal  encouragement 
to  the  States  to  come  up  with  disaster 
preparedness  plans  is  strengthened.  Pen- 
alties are  imposed  for  those  who  know- 
ingly misstate  facts  in  connection  with 
an  application  for  disaster  assistance, 
and  those  who  knowingly  misapply  the 
proceeds  of  a  loan  or  other  cash  bene- 
fit. The  provisions  regarding  repair  and 
restoration  of  damaged  public  facilities 
are  expanded  to  give  the  States  or  local 
governments  the  option  of  receiving  a 
bloc  grant  to  repair  or  replace  dam- 
aged facilities  or  rebuild  new  ones,  as 
they  choose,  in  lieu  of  receiving  project- 
by-project  grants  for  each  facility. 

The  so-called  minirepair  program 
whereby  a  dwelling  is  restored  to  a  hab- 
itable condition  is  specifically  author- 
ized. Individual  and  family  disaster  as- 
sistance grants  are  authorized  and  this 
provision  is  made  retroactive  to  April  20, 
1973.  Unemployment  assistance  is  ex- 
tended. Conununlty  disaster  loans  are 
provided  for  with  forgiveness  of  that 
part  of  the  loan  which  represents  the 
amount  by  which  local  revenues  are  not 
sufficient  to  meet  the  local  operating 
budget  for  the  3  years  after  the  major 
disaster,  and  economic  development  as- 
sistance is  provided  for  areas  hit  by  a 
major  disaster. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  all  desirable 
improvements  ia  the  1970  disaster  pro- 
gram. They  represent  the  very  careful 
consideration  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference of  the  provisions  of  the  Senate 
bill  and  the  House  amendment.  As  a 
conferee  I  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Jonss)  for  his  lead- 
ership as  chairman  of  the  House  con- 
ferees. The  conference  substitute  is  good 
legislation  and  deserving  of  the  support 
of  the  Members  of  the  House.  I  strongly 
urge  its  approval. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  my  strongest  suK)ort  for  the 
conference  report  to  S.  3062,  Disaster 
Relief  Act  Amendments  of  1974. 

In  my  judgment,  these  amendments 
greatly  improve  the  Federal  disaster  re- 
lief program  and  wiU  be  of  tremendous 
benefit  to  the  people  of  this  Nation.  It 
will  also  benefit  thousands  of  people  in 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Alabama,  which  I  represent. 

Some  of  the  coimtles  in  my  district 
were  the  hardest  hit  by  the  tornado 
which  struck  Alabama  on  April  3.  The 
devastating  tornado  left  81  persons  dead 
and  over  800  injured  and  also  destroyed 
almost  900  homes.  An  estimated  70  per- 
cent of  the  downtown  business  district 
of  Jasper,  my  hometown,  was  damaged 
or  destroyed. 

The  city  of  Guin,  Ala.,  was  severely 
damaged  and  22  people  were  killed. 

Eleven  of  the  16  counties  in  Alabama 
which  were  declared  a  disaster  are  In  my 
district. 

As  soon  as  I  learned  of  the  extensive 


damage  done  by  the  tornado,  I  contacted 
the  White  House  and  urged  the  Presi- 
dent to  declare  the  area  a  disaster.  I  then 
fiew  to  Alabama  to  get  a  first-hand  view 
of  the  areas  hit  and  to  do  what  I  could 
to  see  that  the  victims  received  all  the 
help  they  needed. 

What  I  saw  was  suffering  and  destruc- 
tion. I  can  report  to  you,  first  hand,  the 
great  need  for  these  amendments. 

I  feel  we  have  made  much  progress  in 
delivering  the  services  of  various  Federal 
agencies  to  those  who  suffered  losses.  But 
these  amendments  will  definitely  improve 
the  program.  They  have  been  drafted 
after  careful  study  and  many  hours  of 
consideration. 

As  you  know,  this  bill  provides  imme- 
diate relief  for  the  five  States  struck  by 
tornadoes  in  April.  It  will  be  money  well 
spent.  I  know,  for  I  have  already  seen 
some  of  the  disaster  programs  In  action. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  members 
of  the  conference  committee  for  their 
work  on  the  legislation  and  for  recom- 
mending these  much  needed  amend- 
ments. And  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
their  strongest  support  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MAT.T.ARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  Amendments  of  1974. 

I  would  first  of  all  like  to  extend  my 
appreciation  to  the  chairman  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  (Mr.  Blatnik)  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  (Mr.  Har- 
SHA)  for  following  up  their  commitment 
during  the  consideration  of  the  bill  on 
the  fioor  of  the  House.  At  that  time,  I  was 
told  that  efforts  would  be  made  in  the 
conference  committee  to  favorably  con- 
sider the  need  for  retroactive  payments 
in  justifiable  cases.  This  bill  meets  the 
needs  I  outlined  on  the  fioor  at  that  time. 

Over  the  past  20  years  or  so,  Congress 
has  enacted  a  number  of  laws  providing 
for  disaster  relief,  culminating  in  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970.  That  act  pro- 
vides for  a  comprehensive  approach  to 
assist  States  and  local  governments  in 
rendering  emergency  services.  The  bill 
provides  substantial  assistance  to  indi- 
viduals and  communities  In  their  efforts 
to  recover  from  damages  caused  by  a 
major  disaster.  One  major  area  of  relief, 
however,  is  no  longer  available  under  the 
disaster  relief  program,  and  Its  restora- 
tion is  extremely  important  in  light  of 
certain  recent  disasters.  This  is  the  pro- 
vision for  assistance  in  the  case  of  dis- 
aster-caused expenses  or  needs  which  are 
not  adequately  covered  under  other 
forms  of  assistance  such  as  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  or  Farmers  Home 
Administration  disaster  loans. 

The  1970  Disaster  Relief  Act  provided 
assistance  in  the  form  of  partial  forgive- 
ness of  Small  Business  Administration 
and  Farmers  Home  loans.  Forgiveness 
provisions  have  since  been  deleted  by 
Public  Law  93-24.  In  many  cases,  fol- 
lowing a  major  disaster,  people  suffer 
losses  not  covered  by  the  SBA  or  FHA  dis- 
aster programs  or  suffer  losses  only  par- 
tially covered  by  these  programs.  These 
cases  must  be  covered  if  there  is  to  be  a 
meaningful  disaster  relief  program.  This 
legislation  meets  this  need. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  President  to 
make  a  grant  to  a  State  for  the  purpose 
of  that  State  making  grants  to  individ- 
uals or  families  to  meet  extraordinary 
disaster  related  expenses  or  needs  of 
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such  individuals  or  families  adversely 
affected  by  a  major  disaster  in  those 
cases  where  assisUince  under  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  of  1970,  or  from  other 
means,  is  not  sufficient  to  allow  them 
to  meet  these  extraordinary  expenses. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  con- 
ferees have  made  this  provision  retroac- 
tive to  April  20,  1973.  As  you  know,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Vermont  suffered  devastating 
floods  in  June  and  July  of  last  year.  Un- 
der statutes  in  effect  at  the  time,  many 
Vermont  people  were  not  accorded  the 
relief  needed  following  the  terrible  dam- 
aging floods. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  will 
help  victims  of  last  summer's  floods 
when  Vermont  was  declared  a  disaster 
area.  It  also  provides  a  meaningful 
mechanism  of  relief  for  past  disasters  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  and  for  vic- 
tims of  future  natural  disasters. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  conference  report 
on  S.  3062.  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
Amendments  of  1974;  these  amendments 
are  urgent  and  necessary  in  light  of  the 
recent  tornadoes  which  plagued  parts  of 
the  country  earlier  this  spring.  Specifi- 
cally, I  support  title  V  of  these  amend- 
ments, which  amends  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965, 
as  amended,  by  adding  to  it  a  new  title 
Vin,  Economic  Recovery  for  Disaster 
Areas.  This  title  provides  assistance  for 
the  economic  recovery  of  any  major  dis- 
aster area  which  has  suffered  dislocation 
of  its  economy.  The  title  stresses  plan- 
ning and  development  to  replace  that 
lost  in  disaster,  continued  coordination 
of  assistance  available  under  Federal- 
aid  programs,  and  continued  assistance 
towaid  the  restoration  of  the  employ- 
ment base.  The  Governor  of  an  affected 
State,  following  authorization  by  the 
President,  designates  a  Recovery  Plan- 
ning Council,  comprised  of  local  officials 
and  citizens,  and  a  State  and  Federal 
representative,  for  the  area  affected.  The 
Recovery  Planning  Council  shall  review 
existing  plartg  ftir  development,  make 
recommendations  for  revisions,  and  rec- 
ommend reprograming  of  Federal-aid 
projects,  consistent  with  congressional 
appropriations.  Additionally,  Federal 
funds  for  Public  Wopks  and  development 
facilities,  grants  and  loans,  loan  guar- 
antees, and  technical  assistance  will  be 
available  through  Planning  Councils  for 
areas  affected  by  a  major  dlssister.  The 
Recovery  Manning  Council  is  a  neces- 
sary and  desirable  organization  for  eco- 
nomic recovery  in  distressed  areas.  With 
IMDper  coordination  and  planning  the 
right  decisions  can  be  made  to  speed  the 
recovery  efforts. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  existing 
economic  development  districts  estab- 
lished under  title  IV  of  the  current  EDA 
legislation  will  be  used  when  a  disaster 
recovery  effort  falls  within,  or  partly 
within,  a  district's  jurisdiction.  Economic 
development  districts  are  the  mainstay 
of  the  current  EDA  program.  This  deliv- 
ery tool  has  assisted  in  planning  and 
implemenatlon  of  development  efforts. 
This  title,  in  my  estimation,  will  comple- 
ment the  existing  efforts  of  EDA  and  will 
provide  valuable  assistance  to  those  af- 
fected by  a  major  disaster.  I  urge  the 
House  adopt  this  conference  report.         j 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 


previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonim  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, ynd  there  were — yeas  392,  nays  0, 
not  MO  ting  41,  as  follows: 


IRoll  No.  224 
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VKAS— 392 

Abdnor 

Conte 

Hamilton 

Abrug 

Conyers 

Hammer- 

Adams 

Corman 

Bchmldt 

Addabbo 

Cotter 

Hanley 

Alexander 

Coughlln 

Hanrahan 

Anderson, 

Crane 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Calif. 

Cronin 

Hansen.  Wash. 

.Anderson.  111. 

Culver 

Harrington 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Daniel.  Dan 

Harsha 

Andrews. 

Daniel,  Robert 

Hastings 

N.  Dak. 

W.,  Jr. 

Hays 

Annunzlo 

Daniels. 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Archer 

Oominick  V. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Arends 

Danlelson 

Heinz 

Armstrong 

Davis,  S.C. 

Henderson 

Ashbrook 

Davis,  WU. 

Hicks 

Ashley 

Delaney 

Hints 

Aspin 

Dellenback 

Hinshaw 

Badillo 

Dell  urns 

Hogan 

Bafalls 

Denholm 

Holt 

Baker 

Dennis 

Holtzmau 

Barrett 

Dent 

Horton 

Baumau 

Derwlnski 

Hosmer 

Beard 

Devine 

Howard 

Bell 

Dickinson 

Hungate 

Bennett 

Dingell 

Hunt 

Bergland 

Donohue 

Hutchinson 

BevlU 

Dorn 

I chord 

Blaggl 

Downing 

Jarman 

Blester    _ 

Drinan 

Johnson,  Calif 

Bingham 

Duncan 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Bletnlk 

duPont 

Jones,  Ala. 

Boggs 

Eckhardt 

Jones,  N.C. 

Boiling 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Bo  wen 

Edwards,  Calif 

Jonea,  Tenn. 

Brademas 

EUberg 

Jordan 

Brasco 

Erlenborn 

Ksrth 

Bray 

Esch 

Kastenmeler 

Brett  uz 

RKhleman 

Kazen 

Breckinridge 

Evans,  Colo. 

Kemp 

BrlnUey 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Ketc.hum 

Brooks 

Pascell 

King 

Broomfleld 

Pindley 

Brotzman 

Pish 

Koch 

Brown.  Calif. 

Fisher 

KuykendaU 

Brown,  Mich. 

Flood 

Kyroa 

Brown.  Ohio 

Piowers 

Laiiromarsino 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Flynt 

Landgrebe 

BroyhUl.  V*. 

Foley 

Landrum 

Burgener 

Ford 

Latta 

Burke,  Calif. 

Porsythe 

Leggett 

Burke.  Fla. 

Praser 

Lehman 

Burke.  Mass. 

Prelinghuysen 

Lent 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Frenzel 

Long.  La. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Prey 

Long.  Md. 

Burton 

Froehllch 

Lott 

BuUer 

Pulton       _ 

Lujan 

Byron 

Fuqua 

Luken 

Camp 

Gaydos 

McClory 

Carney.  Ohio 

Oettys 

Mcoollister 

Casey,  Tex. 

Gialmo 

McCormack 

Cederberg 

Gibbons 

McDade 

Chamberlain 

Gllman 

McEwen 

Cbappell 

Olnn 

McFall 

Cblsbolm 

Goldwater 

McKay 

Clancy 

Gon7Alez 

McKinney 

Clausen. 

Goodling 

McSpadden 

DonH. 

Graaso 

Macdonald 

Clawson,  Del 

Gray 

Madden 

Clay 

Green,  Pa. 

Madigan 

Cleveland 

GrlflJths 

Mahon 

Cochran 

Gross 

Mallary 

Cohen 

Mann 

Collier 

Gubser 

Marazitt 

Collins,  ni. 

Gude 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Collins.  Tex. 

Gunter 

Martin.  N.C. 

Conable 

Guyer 

Mathiaa.  C«1U. 

Conlan 

Haley 

Mattala.  Oa. 

Matsunaga 

Rarlck 

Stephens 

Mayne 

Rees 

Stokes 

Mazzoli 

Regula 

Stratton 

Meeds 

Reuss 

Studds 

Melcher 

Rhodes 

Symington 

Metcalfe 

Riegle 

SjTnms 

Mezvlnsky 

Rinaldo 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Michel 

Roberib 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Mil  ford 

Robinson.  Va. 

Thompson.  N.J 

Miller 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Mlnlsh 

Rod  i  no 

Thone 

Mink 

Roe 

Thornton 

Minshall,  Ohio 

RoncaUo.  Wyo 

Tlernan 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

ToweU,  Nev. 

Mitchell,  N,Y. 

Rose 

Traxler 

Mizell 

Rosenthal 

Treen 

Moakley 

RoEtenkowskt 

Udall 

Montgomery 

Roush 

Ullman 

Moorhead, 

Rousselot 

Van  Deerlln 

Calif. 

Roy 

Vander  Jagt 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Roybal 

Vander  Veen 

Mosber 

Runnels 

Vanlk 

Moss 

Ruppe 

Veysey 

Murphv,  111. 

Ruth 

Vlgorito 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Ryan 

Waggonner 

Munha 

St  Germain 

Waldle 

Myers 

Sandman 

Walsh 

Nat  Cher 

Sarasin 

Wampler 

Nedzi 

Sarbcines 

Ware 

Nelsen 

Satterfield 

Whalen 

Nichols 

Scherle 

White 

Obey 

Schneebell 

Whitehurst 

O'Brien 

Schroeder 

Whitten 

O'Hara 

SebeUus 

WidcaU 

O-Neill 

Seiberling 

Wiggins 

Owens 

Shipley 

Wilson,  Bob 

Parris 

Shoup 

Wilson. 

Passman 

Shrlver 

Charles  H., 

Patman 

Shuster 

Calif. 

Patten 

Slkes 

Wilson. 

Pepper 

Sisk 

Charles,  Tex. 

Perkins 

Skubltz 

Winn 

Peyser 

Smith.  Iowa 

Wolff 

Pickle 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Wydler 

Pike 

Snyder 

Wylie 

Poage 

Spence 

Wyman 

Podcil 

Staggers 

Yat«s 

Powell,  Ohio 

Stanton. 

Yatron 

Preyer 

J.  WlUiam 

Young.  Alaska 

Price,  ni. 

Stanton, 

Young,  PI*. 

Price.  Tex. 

James  V. 

Young,  0». 

Prltchard 

Stark 

Young,  ni. 

Qule 

Steed 

Young.  Tex. 

QuiUen 

Steele 

ZablocU 

Raileback 

Steelman 

Zion 

Randall 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Zwach 

Rangel 

Steiger.  Wis. 
NATS — 0 

NOT  VOTING— 41 

Blackburn 

Hebert 

Rogers 

Boland 

Helstoski 

Roncallo.  NY. 

Buchanan 

Hollfleld 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Huber 

S:ack 

Carter 

Hudnut 

StubUefleld 

Clark 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Stuckey 

Davis,  0«. 

Litton 

Sullivan 

de  la  Oarza 

McCloskey 

Talcott 

Diggs 

Mills 

Teague 

Dulskl 

Mollohan 

Williams 

Fountain 

Morgan 

Wright 

Green,  Oreg. 

Nix 

Wystt 

Hanna 

PettU 

Young,  S.C. 

Hawkins 

Reid 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  HoU- 
field. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Reld. 

Mrs.  SvUUvan  with  Mr.  WUUams. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  HelstoBkl  with  Mr.  Mills. 

Mr.  Dulski  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Hudnut. 

Mr.  MoUoban  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Litton. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Huber. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Rogers  with  Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  Tork. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Young  of  Soutb  Caro- 
lina. 
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Mr.  Davis  of  Oeorgla  with  Mr.  Talcott. 
Mr.  de  la  Oarza  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

The  resiilt  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5' legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  conference  report  Just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTABLISHINO  THAT  COMMITTEE 
ON  POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERV- 
ICE SHALL  BE  COMPOSED  OP  27 
MEMBERS 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  1102)  and 
ask  imanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1102 
Resolved,  That  during  the  remainder  of  the 
Ninety-third  Congress  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  shall  be  composed  of 
twenty-seven  members.       ; 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mm- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  am  sure  this  is  a  beefing 
up  of  the  committee,  in  other  words,  the 
addition  of  another  member  to  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  answer  is  "Yes."  It 
has  been  cleared  with  the  minority  lead- 
er. I  have  a  similar  resolution  for  another 
committee  which  will  do  the  same  thing. 
All  of  these  resolutions  have  been  cleared 
by  JoHK  Rhodes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  These  resolutions  are  not 
exactly  in  conformity  with  the  reform 
movement,  are  they? 

Mr.  OT«aLL.  I  will  have  to  say  that 
the  gentleman  knows  the  answer  to  that 
before  he  even  asks  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  perhaps  the 
gentleman  would  like  to  reassure  me  they 
are  not  in  conformity  with  the  famous 
reorganization  of  the  committees. 

Mr.  OT'JEILL.  If  you  have  reference  to 
the  Boiling  reorganization  bill,  no,  they 
are  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ESTABLISHING    THAT    COMMITTEE 
ON    PUBLIC     WORKS    SHALL    BE 
COMPOSED  OP  40  MEMBERS 
Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 

privUeged  resolution  (H.  Res.  1103)  and 


ask  unanmlous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rks.  1103 
Resolved,  That  during  the  remainder  of 
the  Ninety-third  Congress  the  Committee  on 
Public   Works  shall   be   composed   of   forty 
members. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  TO  FILE 
REPORT 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  may  have  imtil 
midnight  tonight  to  file  its  report  on 
H.R.  14449,  the  Community  Services  Act 
of  1974. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  No.  224  on  the  conference  report  on 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974, 1  was  de- 
tained in  the  Cannon  Office  Building  and 
did  not  hear  the  bells.  Had  I  been  present 
on  the  floor  I  would  have  voted  for  the 
conference  report. 


WHILE  THE  WORLD  LOOKS  THE 
OTHER  WAY 

(Mr.  LEHMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  smd  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  recent 
years  the  world  has  apparently  accepted 
as  a  matter  of  course  the  repeated  Arab 
terrorist  attacks  on  innocent  civilians. 
The  Lod  Airport  massacre,  the  Munich 
massacre,  the  Athens  massacre,  the 
Rome  massacre,  the  murder  of  U.S.  dip- 
lomats in  Khartoum,  and  the  18  civilians 
who  were  murdered  at  Kiryat  Shmona 
only  a  few  weeks  ago.  have  all  been  for- 
gotten. But  the  silence  and  the  short 
memory  of  the  world  has  served  only  to 
encourage  new  terrorist  attacks. 

After  the  murders  at  Kiryat  Shmona 
last  month  when  small  children  were 
thrown  to  their  death  from  third-floor 
windows,  the  Israeli  Government  ordered 
reprisal  raids  into  Lebanon.  A  nimiber 
of  Arab  houses  were  blown  up  in  villages 
which  had  supported  the  terrorists. 

The  U.S.  Government  responded  by 
Joining  with  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  UJJ.  Security  Council  hi  voting  to 
condemn  Israel  for  the  raid  into  Lebanon 
but  not  to  criticize  the  Arabs  for  the 
slaughter  of  Israeli  women  and  children. 

Unfortunately  that  action  by  our  Gov- 
ernment did  not  discourage  the  Arab 
terrorists  and  perhaps  even  signaled 
them  that  future  attacks  against  Israeli 
civilians  would  be  ignored  by  the  United 
States — a  policy  which  negates  every 


moral  principle  upon  which  our  Nation 
rests. 

Once  more  we  are  being  shown  quite 
clearly  what  happens  when  the  world 
closes  its  eyes  to  terror.  An  entire  school 
full  of  children  is  the  target  of  the  latest 
Arab  terrorist  attack. 

Seven  months  ago,  Ai-ab  armies 
launched  a  surprise  attack  against  Israel 
on  Yom  Klppur.  the  holiest  of  Jewish 
holidays.  Foreign  governments  reacted 
either  with  indifference  or  by  breaking 
diplomatic  relations  with  Israel.  Many 
called  for  an  "evenhanded"  response  to 
the  Arab  attack. 

There  can  be  no  "evenhanded"  solu- 
tion to  Arab  aggression  against  Israel. 
Across-the-border  attacks,  whether  by 
terrorist  raiders  or  by  hivading  armies, 
are  acts  of  war  which  would  not  be  toler- 
ated for  one  second  by  this  country  and 
would  result  In  fierce  retaliation. 

If  terrorists  had  crossed  our  borders 
and  attacked  the  school  where  our  chil- 
dren or  grandchildren  were  present,  we 
would  not  be  sitting  by  to  decide  how  to 
be  more  "evenhanded."  Nor  would  we 
condemn  any  action  by  our  Government 
to  punish  those  responsible  for  these 
terrorist  attacks.  If  neighboring  gov- 
ernments had  repeatedly  refused  to  do 
so. 

As  long  as  the  Arabs  believe  the  world 
will  look  the  other  way,  they  will  con- 
tinue to  cross  Israel's  borders  to  carry  out 
acts  of  terrorism  and  war. 

Because  Israel  has  respected  world 
opinion  hi  the  past.  It  has  carefully  re- 
strained its  responses  to  Arab  attacks, 
time  and  time  again. 

Let  us  not  rise  up  hi  righteous  Indig- 
nation if  Israel  begins  to  lose  its  patience 
at  the  U.N.  and  the  world's  Indifference 
to  Arab  barbarities. 


POLICE  OFFICERS  MEMORIAL  DAY 

(Mr.  HOG  AN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a 
privilege  to  have  the  opening  prayer  of- 
fered today  by  the  Reverend  R.  Joseph 
Dooley,  the  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  Police  Chaplains  in 
recognition  of  Police  Officers  Memorial 
Day. 

I  wish  to  pay  my  respects  to  those  law 
enforcement  officers  who  have  dedicated 
their  lives  for  the  safety  and  well-behig 
of  all  Americans.  I  Include  the  names  of 
those  police  officers  who  were  killed  In 
the  line  of  duty  from  May  15,  1973,  to 
May  15,  1974,  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
International  Conference  of  Police  Chap- 
lains Roll  of  Honor 

law    enforcement    officers    iTTT.Trp  mat    16. 
1973-MAT     18,     1974 

Deputy  James  C.  Douglas,  Brazoria  County, 
Texas,  6-16-73. 

Deputy  Charles  A.  Rodgers.  Greenwood 
County,  South  Carolina.  6-16-73. 

Patrolman  Adolfo  A.  Soils,  Police  of  Puerto 
Rico,  5-18-73. 

Patrolman  Wllfredo  B.  Clntron,  Police  of 
Puerto  Rico,  6-20-73. 

Officer  William  V.  Welch,  Port  Worth. 
Texas,  6-20-73. 

Patrolman  Henry  Wolf,  Oak  Park,  Michi- 
gan. 5-21-73. 

Patrolman  David  W.  Clark,  Memphis.  Ten- 
nessee, 6-21-73. 
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Patrolman  Robert  W.  Blan,  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia, 5-23-73. 

Sergeant  David  H.  Anthony,  Sr.,  Hattles- 
burg,  Mississippi.  5-23-73. 

Patrolman  Robert  B.  Laurenson,  New  York 
City.  N.Y.,  6-2-73. 

Officer  Sidney  Thompson,  New  York  Trans^ 
Authority,  6-5-73. 

Sergeant    James    H.    Rutledge,    Berkeley, 
California,  6-14-73. 

Patrolman  Ralph  Stanchl,  New  York  City, 
NY..  6-17-73. 

Patrolman  LArry  Barkwell,  Atlanta,  Geor- 
gia. 6-19-73. 

Patrolman   Frederic  D.   Vacha,   Cleveland, 
Ohio,  6-20-73. 

Officer  Charles  C.  Caraccllo,  Los  Angeles, 
California,  6-21-73. 

E>eputy  Sheriff  George  E.  McMurren,  Yava- 
pai County,  Arl2M}na,  6-24-73.  *        "*" 

Chief  of  Police  George  L.  Lasbley,  Glbson- 
ville.  North  Carolina,  6-30-73. 

Patrolman    Russell    Spannagel,    San    An- 
tonio, Texas,  6-30-73. 

Deputy    SherllT    Jtunes    E.    Orr,    Kershaw 
County.  South  Carolina,  7-2-73. 

Patrolman    Elwood    Ridge,    Camden,    New 
Jersey,  7-2-73. 

Patrolman  Daniel  H.  Bruns,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
7-3-73. 

Deputy   James   A.   Auterbury,   St.   Charles 
Parish.  Louisiana.  7-4-73. 

Officer  EmlUo  Maestes,  Clayton,  New  Mex- 
ico, 7-19-73. 

Deputy     Luis     Garza.     Atascosa     County, 
Texas,  7-19-73. 

Officer  John  Ruggerio,  Fall  River,  Massa- 
chusetts, 7-23-73. 

Patrolman   Austin   Hepburn,   Jr.,   Hallan- 
dale,  Florida,  7-27-73. 

Officer  Vernon  L.  Jarrell,  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, »-l-73. 

Chief  of  Police  Philip  de  Santis,  Woodbine, 
New  Jersey,  8-6-73. 
4  Sergeant  Freddie  J.  Karp,  Mountain  Brook, 

Alabama,  8-6-73. 

U.S.  Park  Ranger  Kenneth  C.  Patrick,  Ole- 
ma.  California,  8-6-73. 

Drug   Enforcement    Officer    Emir    Benltez, 
Port  Lauderdale,  Florida,  8-9-73. 

Officer  Steven  D.  Hensley,  Delta,  Colorado, 
8-11-73. 

Officer  Anthony  Raymond,  Hillside,  Califor- 
nia, 8-18-73. 

Sergeant  Salvadore  G.  Mosqueda,  Fresno, 
California,  8-20-73. 

Deputy     Elbert     Watklns.     Falls    County, 
Texas,  8-21-73. 

D^uty    Dean    Humphus,    Palls    County, 
Texas,  8-21-73. 

Lieutenant     Thomas     Jackson,     Moultrie, 
Georgia.  8-25-73. 

Officer   Gary   D.   Mills,   Boulder,   Colorado, 
8-26-73. 

Sergeant  John  H.  Howell,  11,  Lincoln  Coun- 
ty, North  Carolina,  8-26-73. 

Officer  Roy  Bradshaw,  Nespelem,  Washing- 
ton. 8-27-73. 

Patrolman    James    M.    VlgU,    Alamogordo, 
New  Mexico,  8-29-73. 

Officer    George    L.    Pomranlng,    Arlington 
County,  Virginia,  9-2-73. 

Deputy  Delbert  L.  Berry,  Apache  County, 
Arizona.  9-2-73. 

Patrolman  Casper  Buonoacre.  Jersey  City, 
New  Jersey,  9-12-73. 

Patrolman  David  Huerta,  Houston,  Texas, 
9-19-73. 

Patrolman  Calvin  M.  Rodwell,  Baltimore^ 
Maryland,  9-22-73.  \ 

Inspector  Joseph  T.  Morettl,  Revere,  Maa» 
sachusetts,  9-24-73. 

Patrolman  Edward  L.  Barron,  Chicago,  Il- 
linois, 9-28-73. 

Officer  Wendell   I.  Troyer,  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia, 10-2-73. 

Officer  David  Gulder,  Oakland,  California, 
10-2-73. 

Patrolman  Felix  Underwood,  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  10-7-73. 

Deputy    Sheriff    Dalton    Burnam,    Dodge 
County,  GeorgU,  10-7-73. 


Patrolman  George  R.  Mead,  New  York  City, 
NY..  10-10-73. 

Officer  Donald  B.  Zlesmer,  Minnesota  High- 
way Patrol,  10-15-73. 

Officer  Clarence  E.  Harris,  Atlanta,  Geor- 
gia, 10-20-73. 

Patrolman  Daniel  J.  Swift,  Homell,  New 
York,  10-24-73. 

Patrolman  Robert  J.  Ahrens,  Mt.  Clemens, 
Michigan,  11-1-73. 

Patrolman  Raymond  L.  Wheeler,  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  11-5-73. 

Patrolman  Edgar  D.  Coolcy,  Honea  Path. 
South  Carolina,  11-6-73. 

Detective  Gerald  W.  Sawryer,  Los  Angeles, 
California,  11-6-73. 

Patrolman  Robert  T.  Moore,  Detroit,  Mich- 
igan, 11-8-73.  » 

Special  Agent  Pedro  P.  Castro,  .Police  of 
Puerto  Rico,  11-10-73. 

Sergeant  Alvin  P.  Morris,  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan. 11-12-73. 

Trooper  Claude  H.  Baker,  Jr.,  Florida  High- 
way Patrol,  11-17-73. 

Pa?trolman  William  Robinson,  Newburgh, 
New  York.  11-18-73. 

Detective  Jorge  L.  Sierra- Vasquez,  Police 
of  Puerto  Rico.  11-19-73. 

Patrolman  Edward  J.  Hammond,  Jr.,  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee,   11-23-73. 

Deputy  Sheriff  Bristol  Taylor,  Knott 
County,  Kentucky,  11-23-73. 

Officer  John  B.  Schroeder,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, 11-30-73. 

Deputy  Sheriff  Bruce  R.  Verhoeven,  Sacra- 
mento County,  California,  12-4-73. 

Field  Supervisor  Steve  Armenta,  California 
State  Bureau  of  Narcotics-  Enforcement 
12-5-73.  ' 

Patrolman  Henry  L.  Jones,  Atlanta,  Geor- 
gia. 12-2-73. 

Officer  Donald  P.  Tucker,  Dallas,  Texas, 
gla,  12-12-73. 

Patrolman  Ronald  Reagan,  MUwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  12-13-73. 

Sergeant^  Wayne  J.  Truttman,  Brown 
County,    Wisconsin,    12-20-73. 

Trooper  Ronald  G.  Smith,  Florida  High- 
way Patrol,  12-23-73. 

Patrolman  Thomas  Carpenter,  Colorado 
Highway  Patrol,  12-27-73. 

Deputy  Sheriff  Larry  Smith,  Otero  County, 
Colorado,  12-27-73. 

Officer  William  P.  Conboy,  Jr.,  Montgom- 
ery County,  Maryland,  12-29-73. 

Corporal  Thomas  Hanson,  Pueblo,  Colo- 
rado, 12-29-73. 

1974 


Deputy    Sheriff   Joe   Smith,   Jr..   Cxxtti 
land  County,  North  Carolina,  1-5474. 

Patrolman  William  F.  Brown,  Lima,  Ohio 
1-5-74. 

City  Marshal  Don  R.  WL'liams,  Thompson 
Falls,  Montana,  1-7-74. 

Game  Warden  Eugene  Sara,  Montana  State 
Fish  and  Game  Dept.,  1-7-74.  » 

Deputy    Sheriff    Edward    Williams,    Harris 
County,  Texas,  1-12-74. 

Sergeant  Leonard  Todd,  Detroit,  Michigan, 
1-16-74. 

Officer  Edward  Pakula,  Detroit,  Michigan, 
1-16-74. 

Deputy  Sheriff  Charles  'j.  Wllkerson,  Es- 
cambia County,  Florida,  1-19-74. 

Officer  John  D.   Branhan,   Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia, 2-7-74. 

Officer  David  E.  Marks,  Oakland,  Califor- 
nia, 2-7-74. 

Patrolman     Kenneth     Browning.     Clarks- 
ville,  Tennessee,  2-13-74. 

Officer   Arthur   G.   Craft.   Jr.,   Greensboro, 
North  Carolina,  2-14-74. 

Investigator    Dennis    F.    Cronln,    Alaska 
State  Police,  2-18-74. 

Trooper  Bobby  S.  Oann,  Alabama  Highway 
Patrol,  2-21-74. 

Officer  Richey  O.  Finch,  Forest  Acres,  South 
Carolina,  2-21-74. 

Deputy  Ernest  C.  Potter  m,  Kershaw  Coun- 
ty, South  Carolina.  2-21-74. 

Patrolman    George    N.    Ramsbure„.^^tl- 


more-Wash  jngton  ^^"Tnternatlonal      Airport, 
2-22-74. 

Officer  Dennis  J.  Mclnerney,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana.  2-26-74. 

PatrMman    WUUam    C.    Marsek,    Chicago, 
Illinois.  2-27-74. 

Patrolman      Bruce      Garrison,      Chicago, 
Illinois,  2-27-74. 

Patrolman  Leslie   G.   Lane,  Dallas,  Texas, 
3-2-74. 

Sergeant  William  K.  Mortimer,  Sr.,  Dayton, 
Ohio.  3-4-74. 

Patrolman  Timothy  Hurley,  New  York  City, 
New  York,  3-9-74. 

Depvity  Sheriff  Michael  Maybourne.  Winne- 
bago County,  Illinois,  ^15-74. 

Officer  Richard  J.  Barth,  Downers  Grove. 
Illinois.  3-18-74. 

Deputy  Jimmle  H.  McKay,  Sr.,  Harris  Coun- 
ty, Texas,  3-22-74. 

Officer   Buster  Adams,   Crestview,  Florida, 
3-26-74. 

Patrolman    Earl    R.    Hoggard,    Ketchikan, 
Alaska,  3-30-74. 

Patrolman    Meredith    S.    Runck,    Riviera 
Beach,  Florida,  4-5-74. 

Sergeant  Michael   Llngham,   Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  t-14-74. 

Sergeant  J<Jnn   P.  Tsolis,  Highland   Park. 
Michigan.  4-16-74. 

Officer  James  D.  Chamblln,  Oklahoma  Clt3^ 
Oklahoma,  4-16-74. 

Officer  Martin  D.  Chlvas,  Troy, .  Michigan, 
4-22-74. 

Deputy   Sheriff   Emery   G.   Mabry,   Carroll 
County,  Virginia.  4-22-74. 

Patrolman     IJWliam     Shapiro,     Cleveland, 
Ohio.  4-26-747"' 

Patrolman  Morris  Greenwald,  Hazen,  Ar- 
kansas, 4-29-74. 

WUdllife  Officer  Danese  B.  Crowder,^ayo, 
Florida,  5-3-74. 

Patrolman   Frank    W.   Whitby,   Jr.,   Balti- 
more, Maryland,  5-5-74. 

Patrolman   Michael   L.   Edwards,   Los  An- 
geles, California,  5-11-74. 


FDA   RECALL  AUTHORITY 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
arks.  ) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  even  if  food, 
drugs,  or  cosmetics  are  found  dangerous 
to  human  health,  the  Food  and  J)rug  Ad- 
ministration currently  has  no  power  to 
force  a  manufacturer  to  recall  a  product. 

This  fact  came  to  my  attention  when  I 
corresponded  with  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  con- 
cerning FDA's  "voluntary  recall  of  hair 
sprays  using  vinyl  chloride.  In  the  last 
several  months,  a  possible  link  had  been 
discovered  between  vinyl  chloride  and  a 
rare  form  of  liver  cancer. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  said  that  it  does  currently 
have  the  power  of  seizure,  but  admitted 
In  their  letter  to  me  that  this  procedure 
has  "major  limitations,"  the  most  sig- 
nificant of  which  is  "the  time  required  to 
implement  a  seizure  action."  Where  nu- 
merous lots  of  a  product  are  dispersed 
nationwide,  numerous  seizure  actions 
would  be  necessary,  while  further  dan- 
gerous product  dispersal  is  still  taking 
place.  %, 

According  to  HEW — 

The  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  CSigpietlc  Act 
contains  no  provisions  which  authorize  this 
Agency  to  require -or  insist  that  a  manufac- 
turer or  distributor  recall  any  products. 

This  is  a  legal  vacuum  which  could  be 
disastrous  to  the  health  of  Americans  if 
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a  manufacturer  at  some  time  refused  to 
comply  with  FDA's  "voluntary"  recall 
request. 

For  tills  reason,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing leg:isIation  wtiicli  will  autiiorize  tlie 
Secretary  of  Healtli,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  lialt  ttie  sales  and  distribution 
of  food,  drugs,  and  cosmetics  adulterated 
or  misbranded  in  a  manner  which  pre- 
sents an  imminent  hazard  to  the  public 
health  and  to  require  their  recall  or  de- 
struction, as  may  be  appropriate. 

Correspondence  that  I  have  had  with 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  on  the 
subject  of  vinyl  ctiloride  is  appended. 

The  correspondence  follows: 

vs.  HOTTSE  OF  REPKESCrTTATTVES. 

Washington.  D.C..  April  4, 1974. 
Alexaxoex    M.   Schmtot.    MD.. 
Coinmisiioner,  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, RoekviUe,  Md. 

Deak  Ds.  Schmidt:  I  read  with  Interest  the 
Clalrol  Inc.  announcement  that  It  was  re- 
calling from  the  nation's  store  shelves  about 
100,000  cans  of  aerosol  hair  spray,  some  con- 
taining a  chemical  recently  linked  to  a  rare 
form  of  liver  cancer.  It  was  reported  In  the 
press  that  the  cosmetic  concern  said  that 
the  request  for  a  voliuitary  recall  bad  come 
from  the  Pood  and  Drug  AdmlnlstraUon  fol- 
lowing reports  that  at  least  10  industrial 
workers  exposed  to  the  chemical,  vinyl 
chloride,  had  developed  angiosarcoma. 

WhUe  I  applaud  the  voluntary  action  taken 
by  Clairol  Inc.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  the  PDA  wotUd,  In  a  case  where  it  be- 
lieves the  public  safety  is  endangered,  rely 
on  a  voluntary  action  and  not  insist  on  a 
mandatory  procedure.  I  should  like  to  be 
appraised  of  how  that  determination,  a  vol- 
untary as  opposed  to  a  mandatory  action,  wsis 
reached  and  what  the  considerations  were 
In  making  that  decision  in  this  particular 
matter.  I  should  also  like  to  know  whether 
any  measures  have  been  taken  with  respect 
to  any  other  uses  of  the  vinyl  chloride  chemi- 
cal now  linked  to  liver  cancer  and  if  so,  what 
those  measures  are. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

Food  and  Ditto  ADimasTRATioN, 

RoekviUe,  Md.,  April  18, 1974. 
Hon.  EowAXD  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

DcAB  Ma.  Koch:  Commissioner  Schmidt 
has  asked  me  to  thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  April  4,  1974  concemllng  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration's  request  for  a  "Volun- 
tary" recaU  of  certain  aerosol  hair  sprays 
manufactured  by  Clairol  Inc.  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  vinyl  chloride  monomer  (VCM) . 

We  are  sending  letters  to  all  other  manu- 
facturers and  major  distributors  of  aerosol 
coometlcs  requesting  that  they  alao  recall 
any  of  their  coemettc  products  which  contain 
VCM  as  a  propeUant. 

Reviews  by  our  scientists  of  the  available 
tozlcologlcal  and  epidemiological  data  Indi- 
cated that  VCM  may  be  dangerous  when  ex- 
posure is  by  the  Inhalation  route.  Based  on 
these  findings  we  concltided  that  these  areo- 
aol  cosmetics  which  contained  VCM  as  a  pro- 
pellant  represented  a  potential  health  haz- 
ard and  therefore  should  be  removed  from 
consumer  channels  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  only  statutory  Instrument  available 
to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  under 
the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to 
get  such  products  out  of  conunerce  Is  seiz- 
ure. Although  seizure  Is  a  valuable  tool, 
which  does  not  require  any  voluntary  action 
on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer,  it  does  have 
major  limitations.  The  moet  aignlflcant  of 
these  limitations  Is  the  time  requlrad  to  Im- 


plement a  seizure  action.  This  time-delay  is 
compounded  severalfold  In  situations,  such 
as  this,  where  numerous  lots  of  products  have 
been  distributed  nationwide.  A  separate  seiz- 
ure action  against  each  lot  of  goods  In  each 
different  locale  would  be  necessary.  Much  of 
the  defective  products  would  be  further  dis- 
persed before  they  could  be  located  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  seizure 
Implemented. 

Recall  Is  usually  a  much  more  efficient  and 
practical  means  for  reversing  the  chain  of 
product  distribution.  The  recaUlng  firm  usu- 
ally has  readily  available  all  data  with  re- 
spect to  quantity  of  products  manufactured 
and.  or  distributed,  names  and  addresses  of 
cust9mer8  and  other  pertinent  Identifying 
Information.  A  notification  to  customers  to 
return  any  defective  merchandise  can  there- 
fore be  accomplished  In  a  minimum  of  time. 
Recall  is  especiaUy  preferable  to  seizure  in 
situations  where  potentially  hazardous  prod- 
ucts are  involved  and  speed  in  retrieval  is  all 
important. 

We  must  point  out  however  that  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  contains 
no  provisions  which  authorise  this  Agency  to 
require  or  lislst  that  a  manufacturer  or  dis- 
tributor recall  any  products. 

Due  to  the  nature  of  the  hazard  involved 
with  these  aerosol  cosmetics,  we  felt  that 
recall  was  the  most  appropriate  means  of 
assuring  a  rapid  removal  of  these  products 
from  the  market. 

Clairol  Inc.  Initiated  this  recall  only  after 
we  advised  them  to  do  so.  We  were  prepared 
to  issue  public  warnings  and  Institute  seizure 
actions  If  the  firm  had  not  responded  fa- 
vorably to  our  request  for  recall. 

We  hope  these  comments  are  helpful  to 
you  in  assessing  the  merits  of  our  decision 
In  this  Instance  to  request  that  these  aerosol 
cosmetics  be  recalled. 

Please  let  tis  know  If  we  can  be  of  any 
further  assistance. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ROBEBT  C.  WETHEBELL, 

Acting  Director.  Office  of 

Legislative  Servicer. 

Food  and  Datm  AoMonsTRATioN, 

Rockville,  Md.,  April  19. 1974. 
Hon.  Eowasd  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representcttoes, 
Wasfitnyton.  D.C. 

VizAR  Mb.  Koch:  This  is  In  further  response 
to  your  April  4  letter  regarding  the  vinyl 
chloride  Issue. 

Commissioner  Schmidt  signed  on  April  16, 
1974,  a  Federal  Register  notice  which  when 
published  In  final  form  will  effectively  ban 
vinyl  chloride  as  an  Ingredient  In  drug  and 
cosiL.etlc  aerosol  products. 

In  a  companion  Federal  Register  notice 
signed  by  Commissioner  Schmidt  on  AprU  16, 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  Is  re- 
quiring under  the  authority  of  the  Drug  List- 
ing Act  of  197a,  a  list  of  all  human  drugs 
which  are  being  manufactured,  prepared, 
propagated,  compounded  or  processed  for 
commercial  distribution  and  which  contain 
vinyl  chloride  whether  or  not  the  vinyl 
chloride  Is  an  active  or  Inactive  Ingredient, 
and  a  list  of  all  human  drug  products  pack- 
aged In  vinyl  chloride  containers  with  poly- 
vinyl chlcu-lde  liners. 

We  anticipate  that  these  documents  will 
be  published  In  the  Federal  Register  on  April 
22  or  soon  thereafter.  Advance  copies  of 
these  dociunents  are  enclosed  for  your 
Information. 

We  will  keep  you  apprised  of  any  fiu'ther 
actions  we  plan  to  take  with  respect  to  this 
Issue. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robebt  C.  Wethebxix, 
Acting  Director.  Office  of 
LegisUitive  Servieet. 


A  similar  letter  was  sent  EPA: 

U.S.   En VIBON  MENTAL 

PaoTscnoK  Acknct, 
Washington.  D.C,  May  8, 1974 
Hon.  Ebwabd  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.\r  Mr.  Koch:  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  AprU  4,  1974,  concerning  EPA  action 
against  pesticide  products  containing  vinyl 
chloride  as  an  aerosol  propellant. 

As  you  may  know,  on  April  24.  I  did  sus- 
pend the  registrations  of  pesticide  products 
containing  vinyl  chloride  as  a  propellant 
which  were  registered  for  Indoor  use.  The 
suspension  order,  which  went  into  effect  Im- 
mediately, prohibits  the  further  distribution, 
sale,  or  use  of  the  affected  products.  At  the 
same  time,  I  requested  that  all  existing 
stocks  of  these  products  be  recalled. 

You  ask  why  the  issuance  of  such  an  or- 
der was  delayed,  and  why  the  Agency,  at  least 
for  a  time,  sought  voluntary  action  to  pre- 
vent further  sale  of  the  product.  The  issu- 
ance of  a  suspension  order  must  be  predi- 
cated upon  a  determination  that  such  action 
Is  necessary  to  prevent  an  Inunlnent  hazard 
during  the  time  required  for  canceUatlon 
(Section  6(c)(1)  of  the  Federal  Insecticide. 
Fungicide,  and  Rodenticlde  Act) .  At  the  time 
of  our  first  news  release  requesting  volun- 
tary recall  of  products  by  the  manufacturers. 
data  concerning  the  extent  and  duration  of 
the  exposure  which  could  result  from  the 
use  of  such  aerosol  pesticide  products  was 
lacking.  The  other  human  and  experimen- 
tal data  available  to  the  Agency  linked  ex- 
posure to  vinyl  chloride  gas  and  angiosar- 
coma of  the  liver  only  after  substantial  re- 
peated and  continued  exposure.  The  finding 
of  an  Unmlnent  hazard,  then,  would  have 
been  tenuously  based  at  best. 

Since  that  first  press  announcement  on 
AprU  17,  however,  preliminary  EPA  tests  have 
Indicated  that  during  a  typical  spray  of  a 
vinyl  chloride-containing  aerosol,  the  user 
could  be  exposed  to  significant  levels  of  the 
gas.  The  tests  and  subsequent  calculations 
further  Indicated  that  residues  of  the  gas 
could  remain  In  an  enclosed  area  for  some 
period  of  time,  albeit  at  lower  levels.  The 
results  of  these  experiments,  coupled  with 
additional  resiUts  from  animal  tests,  made 
the  case  for  suspension  of  these  products 
considerably  stronger.  I  should  emphasize, 
though  that  we  are  still  uncertain  as  to  the 
health  risks  associated  with  the  short  term 
exposure  to  vinyl  chloride  gas  such  as  is  pro- 
duced by  the  \ise  of  an  aerosol  pesticide  prod- 
uct. As  I  stated  in  the  suspension  order,  how- 
ever, based  on  the  newly  acquired  test  results, 
"it  is  prudent  to  assume  that  any  exposure  at 
these  levels  wUl  have  Increased  the  risk  of 
cancer  should  the  strongly  suspected  causal 
relationship  between  vinyl  chloride  and 
cancer  be  finally  confirmed".  I  enclose  a  copy 
of  the  order  Itself,  and  copies  of  our  two  press 
releases  on  vinyl  chloride  actions. 

As  to  general  action  taken  by  the  Agency 
with  respect  to  vinyl  chloride,  I  established  a 
Task  Force  on  February  14,  1074,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Toxic 
Substances,  to  examine  the  broader  Issue, 
Including  air  and  effluent  emission  standards. 
I  enclose  a  c<^y  of  the  press  release  outlining 
the  operation  of  the  Task  Force.  We  are  now 
collecting  and  monitoring  data  and  other  In- 
formation which  wUl  enable  us  to  evaluate 
the  need  for  further  action  under  the  other 
authorities  of  the  Agency. 

We  appreciate  your  Interest  in  the  vinyl 
chloride  Issue,  and  assure  you  that  we  share 
your  concern  for  the  safety  of  the  consiuner. 
Please  let  me  know  If  I  may  provide  further 
Information. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JoRN  QuAXLES,  Deputy. 
(For  Russell  K.  Train,  Admliilstrat<ir) . 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Pall).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Bafalis),  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BAFALIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  (Mr.  Armstrong), 
and  I  have  asked  for  this  time  in  order 
to  afford  an  opportunity  to  the  fresiimen 
Members  on  the  Republican  side  to  dis- 
cuss budgetary  reform.  In  preparation 
for  this,  a  number  of  the  Members  have 
signed  a  resolution  which  I  think  is  ap- 
propriate along  that  line,  and  for  that 
purpose  I  will  now  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania   (Mr.  Shuster). 

GENEKAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  the  special  order  taken  today 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Bafalis),  and  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Armstrong)  . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAFALIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Steeluan)  . 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
most  Members  of  the  House  agree  that 
imwise  continued  deficit  spending  on  the 
part  of  the  executive  branch  and  the 
Congress  will  only  lead  to  further  in- 
flation. Wage  and  price  controls  have 
been  the  major  weapons  used,  both  by 
the  Congress  and  by  the  executive 
branch,  during  the  last  3  years  to  combat 
this.  The  result  has  not  been  to  abate 
inflation,  but  rather  to  continue  infla- 
tion at  extremely  high  and  dangerous 
rates. 

I  think  we  have  all  learned  the  lesson 
about  wage  and  price  controls,  and  that 
we  never  go  back  to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  that  Con- 
gress, for  too  long,  has  been  on  the 
course  of  not  knowing  what  effect  spend- 
ing programs  would  have  on  the  ex- 
pected tax  revenues,  and  vice  versa.  We 
have  had  no  way  of  coming  up  with  an 
allover  plan  to  balance  the  two  against 
each  other. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  for  his  initiative 
in  getting  this  special  order  together. 
I  will  say  that  I,  for  one — and  I  think 
most  other  Members  of  the  freshman 
class — think  that  the  most  significant 
piece  of  congressional  reform  at  this 
point  in  ovw  liistory  would  be  to  reform 
our  budget  process.  I  hope  we  will  all  see 
in  this  session  the  conference  report  on 
this,  so  that  we  can  adopt  it  and  at  least 
begin  fiscal  year  1975  with  a  saner  ap- 
proach toward  our  budget. 

Mr.  BAFALIS.  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Gilman)  . 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  not  only 
of  the  efforts  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  for  bringing  this  highly  impor- 
tant issue  before  our  body  at  this  time. 


but  I  also  stronglj-  support  the  joint  les- 
olution  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania — a  resolution  wliich  I  was 
pleased  to  cosponsor. 

I  am  joining  my  freshman  colleagues 
in  the  93d  Congress  in  presenting  this 
special  order  in  order  to  focus  attention 
on  one  of  the  overwhelming  problems 
confronting  our  Nation — spiraling  infla- 
tion. 

Although  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  less 
than  2  years,  the  vexing  reality  of  the 
fiscal  responsibility  of  Congress  has  re- 
peatedly plagued  me. 

While  our  wage  earners  at  home  are 
grappling  and  struggling  with  escalating 
food  and  gas  prices,  increasing  utility 
rates  and  climbing  taxes,  the  Congress 
has  not  been  providing  any  remedies.  In- 
stead, measures  are  passed  authorizing 
$5  million  for  the  funding  of  a  Commis- 
sion on  Productivity;  $34,000  for  a  com- 
mittee to  study  the  House  Restaurant, 
and  $8.6  million  for  building  a  Visitors 
Reception  Center  in  Washington.  Ob- 
viously, something  is  amiss. 

While  those  of  us  who  are  cosponsor - 
ing  this  resolution  recognize  the  absorb- 
ing problems  of  fiscal  r««Jbnsibility,  we 
also  shar^  the  frustration  of  having  such 
a  limiteci  voice  in  correcting  these 
problems. 

It  is  evident  that  the  majority  in  the 
Congress  still  labors  under  the  miscon- 
ception that  the  bandaid  of  Federal  dol- 
lars adequately  heals  the  many  problems 
facing  our  Nation,  continuing  to  author- 
ize and  appropriate  in  an  archaic,  hap- 
hazard, patchwork  type  of  fimding — pro- 
viding programs  which  appear  to  meet 
tlie  problems,  but  which,  in  fact,  are  only 
a  panacea,  superficially  treating  the 
symptom  but  failing  to  provide  a  cure. 

This  disjointed  funding  process  has 
placed  many  of  us  in  an  untenable  posi- 
tion. While  it  is  our  intent  to  provide  re- 
sponsible spending  and  to  try  to  get  the 
best  return  on  the  taxpayer's  dollar,  we 
are  prevented  from  achieving  that  goal 
by  our  majority  colleagues  who  con- 
tinue to  extend  and  to  refund  without 
seriously  considering  the  end  result — 
rampant,  uncontrollable  infla'UQn. 

Any  attempts  by  responsive^embers 
of  C(Higress  for  reforming  out<Jated  sys- 
tems and  methods  are  soon  squelched  by 
a  few  powerful  Members  who  resent  any 
weakening  of  their  own  positions. 

Most  recently,  the  bipartisan  Commit- 
tee on  Committees  came  forth  with  a 
proposal  for  reforming  the  committee 
structure  of  the  House,  providing  for 
more  effective  legislating  and  closer  con- 
trol over  the  budgetary  process.  Because 
this  measure  rattled  some  of  the  thrones 
of  our  committee  and  subcommittee 
chairmen,  the  proposal  wtis  quickly  de- 
feated in  the  Democratic  caucus.  As  a 
result,  we  may  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  vote  on  any  of  the  proposed  reforms 
during  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

While  we  are  impeded  by  the  present 
system  of  minimal  planning  and  dis- 
torted priorities  there  have  been  some 
marginal  gains.  The  House  passed  and  ts 
awaiting  the  conference  report  on  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1973,  pro- 
viding for  the  first  time,  an  overall,  uni- 
fied  process   for   appropriating   funds. 


This  long  overdue  proposal  which  I  was 
pleased  to  support  is  eagerly  antici- 
pated by  the  Members  so  that  we  can 
begin  to  implement  its  provisions  which 
for  the  first  time  will  provide  a  long- 
range  budgetary  planning. 

The  mdnifold  problems  facing  our 
economy  are  critical.  Many  of  our  lead- 
ing economists  are  painting  bleak  pic- 
tures for  the  coming  decades,  viewing  re- 
cession or  continuing  infiation  as  the  pre- 
dominant trends.  While  neither  of  these 
alternatives  are  acceptable  to  most  of  us, 
and  while  there  does  not  appear  to  be  an 
immediate  workable  solution  to  our  eco- 
nomic woes,  wasteful  and  abusive  govern- 
mental spending  is  one  area  where  we 
can  readily  look  to  ease  our  financial 
burdens. 

At  best  this  is  a  difficult  task.  It  calls 
for  a  reversal  of  all  of  those  bad  habits 
which  have  crept  into  the  Nation's  budg- 
etary process  over  the  last  two  decades. 
It  means  d^leloping  a  rational  system  of 
establishing  priorities,'  of  making  long- 
range  fiscal  plans,  of  cutting  comers  to 
make  eiids  meet.  In  essence,  it  means  that 
the  Congress  must  accept  its  constitu- 
tional responsibilities  of  effectively  con- 
trolling the  Federal  purse  strings. 

Only  with  strong  fiscal  leadership  in 
the  Congress  can  we  begin  to  stem  the 
tide  of  spiraling  infiation  and  begin  to  re- 
turn to  a  reasonably  stable  cost  of  1:  ving. 
Accordingly,  I  am  pleased  to  join  my  col- 
leagues today  in  presenting  this  special 
order  focusing  attention  on  the  hap- 
hazard congressional  fiscal  policies  and  I 
urge  all  of  our  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
seriously  consider  the  effects  of  fiscal  ir- 
responsibility on  the  taxpayers  of  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  BAFALIS.  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Cron- 

IN). 

Mr.  CRONIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  thank  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
for  his  initiative  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill  H.R.  7130  which  establishes  new 
budget  reform  procedures  in  Congress. 
It  is  desperately  needed  especially  at  this 
time  to  help  manage  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy and  to  alter  the  country's  out- 
moded system  of  priorities. 

Congress  was  given  the  responsibility 
of  representing  the  people.  Passage  of 
this  legislation  would  strengthen  and  re- 
define this  constitutional  responsibUity 
in  a  manner  that  will  affect  every  Amer- 
ican. It  would  give  Congress  the  oppor- 
tunity to  put  our  economy  in  a  more 
stable  position  and  keep  it  there.  We 
cannot  solve  such  pressing  national  is- 
sues of  unemployment  housing  and  en- 
ergy unless  we  allocate  our  funds  in  a 
responsible  manner.  The  problem  of  in- 
fiation stems  from  long-term  fiscal  ir- 
responsibility and  deficit  spending  and 
indicates  to  me  that  we  in  Congress  must 
take  a  leading  role  in  changing  the  situ- 
ation. My  freshmen  colleagues  agree  with 
me  regarding  the  importance  of  the  bill 
we  discuss  today. 

The  legislation  creates  a  budget  com- 
mittee which  will  have  the  power  and  re- 
sponsibility to  seek  answers  to  far-reach- 
ing questions  that  Congress  has  in  the 
past  ignored.  It  also  streamlines  the  ap- 
propriations process  by  allowing  for  in- 
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creases  and  decreases  In  revenues  and 
adjustment  of  the  public  debt  limit.  Un- 
der the  bill.  Congress  would  control 
spending  for  the  obligatory  commitments 
of  the  government,  which  have  In  the 
past  not  required  congressional  approval, 
thus  eliminating  one  of  the  biggest 
threats  to  the  American  economy — back- 
door spending. 

By  enacting  this  bill,  we  would  help 
restore  the  country's  faith  in  our  system 
of  government.  Rational  spending  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  would  be  a  giant  step 
by  Congress  toward  winning  the  confi- 
dence and  respect  of  the  coimtry.  Let  us 
not  waste  any  more  time  on  this  issue. 
It  has  been  over  5  months  since  the  bill 
originally  passed  the  House  and  yet  ac- 
tion has  not  been  completed.  I  urge  the 
conferees  to  act  as  rapidly  as  possib;e. 
Mr.  BAFALIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Kfup). 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  efforts  of  the  Republican  freshman 
class  for  taking  this  time.  There  are  In- 
deed very  few  actions  which  are  as  Im- 
portant to  the  economic  health  of  our 
country  and  the  stemming  of  inflation 
as  control  of  the  runaway  Government 
spending  now  underway. 

For,  Government  spending  Is  supported 
by  the  raising  of  revenue— taxes,  excises. 
Imposts,  and  duties — which  come  from 
the  people  In  whose  Interests  we  are  re- 
quired to  act. 

Government  spending — when  It  ex- 
ceeds that  level  of  revenue  raised,  how- 
ever— results  in  increases  in  the  national 
public  debt  borne  by  each  of  us — and  by 
our  children  and  our  grandchildren. 

And.  perhaps  worst  of  all.  deficit  Gov- 
ernment spending — and  the  Issuance  of 
paper  money  to  sustain  it  without  a  com- 
mensurate increase  in  national  produc- 
tivity— is  the  basic  cause  of  Inflation. 
Rest  assured  of  this;  The  rampant  Infla- 
tion which  we  have  witnessed  during  the 
several  years — Inflation  which  robs  each 
of  us  of  our  piirchasing  power,  thereby 
making  each  of  us  poorer — is  a  direct  re- 
sult of  irresponsible  Govenunent  spend- 
ing and  expansionist  monetary  policies  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

One  can  see  the  crucial  Importance  of 
the  Congress  coming  to  grips  with  this 
problem.  A  major  responsibility  rests 
upon  our  shoulders  to  stop  this  reckless 
spending  which  has  characterized  Con- 
gress of  late.  And,  a  major  responsibility 
rests  upon  our  shoulders  to  halt  the  ero- 
sive. Inflationary  character  of  our  mone- 
tary policies.  If  we  fall,  the  people  will 
hold  us  accountable.  And,  they  should.  If 
Members  put  their  big  spending  proposals 
and  their  own  ideological,  philosophical, 
and  political — even  artisan — motivations 
ahead  of  the  general  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple, then  they  should  be  turned  from  of- 
fice. That  turning  from  ofiQce  of  those 
who  act  in  disregard  of  the  welfare  is 
what  our  form  of  Govenunent  is  all 
about. 

I  have  risen  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
on  a  number  of  occasions  to  vote  against 
big  spending  proposals,  to  vote  against 
reckless  authorizations,  to  speak  out 
against  misdirected  or  Ill-conceived  fis- 
cal and  monetarr  poUcles.  My  position 


Is  one  of  record  for  all  to  examine  who 
wish.  I  need  not,  therefore,  repeat  myself 
today. 

I  nish  now,  rather,  to  make  some  ob- 
servations in  support  of  those  who  argue 
here  that  the  failure  of  the  conference 
committee  on  the  proposed  budget  re- 
form act  to  report  out  a  bill  to  the  floor 
of  both  Houses  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  is  potentiaUy  destructive  to  our 
economic  health  and  runs  the  risk  of 
being  a  refutation  of  the  will  of  both 
Houses  to  have  meaningful,  substantive 
budget  reform  this  Congress. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
gives  to  the  Congress  clear  authority  with 
respect  to  the  raising  of  revenue  and  the 
expenditure  of  funds.  Only  the  Congress 
can  impose  taxes,  excises,  imposts,  and 
duties.  Only  the  Congress  can  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  funds  and  their  ac- 
tual expenditure. 

But.  over  the  decades  and  accelerating 
at  a  dangerous  rate  as  Government  has 
grown,  the  Congress  has  quietly  yielded 
much  power  to  the  executive.  The  de- 
partments and  agencies  submit  their 
budget  requests,  not  directly  to  the  Con- 
gress, but  through  an  arm  of  the  exec- 
utive— the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget — which  then  determines  priori- 
ties for  the  preparation  of  a  total  Fed- 
eral budget  submission  to  the  Congress. 

That  submission  is  not  a  neutral  docu- 
ment. Within  its  pages  are  such  recom- 
mendations as  changing  the  size  of  agen- 
cies and  their  personnel  forces,  cutting 
back  or  expanding  existing  programs,  au- 
thorizing and  funding  new  ones,  restruc- 
turing program  approaches,  as  well  as  In- 
ferences on  such  matters  as  tax  increases 
and  projected  deficits. 

The  Congress  receives  this  budget  re- 
quest at  the  begiiuilng  of  each  session 
in  January.  Without  any  comprehensive 
and  unified  approach,  the  many  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  set  about  their 
tasks  in  relation  to  that  document,  and 
the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on 
Appropriations  set  about  the  formidable 
tasks  of  recommending  specific  dollar 
levels  for  appropriations.  There  is  no 
determination  by  the  Congress  of  pri- 
orities amongst  the  many  programs  pro- 
posed in  the  budget,  much  less  the  thou- 
sands of  new  or  expanded  programs  rec- 
ommended in  bills  and  resolutions  intro- 
duced in  each  session.  And.  tJiere  is  no 
establishment  by  the  Congress  of  a  total 
Federal  spending  level  beyond  which  all 
appropriations  could  not  go  for  a  fiscal 
year  and  within  which  Congress  would 
have  to  establish  priorities. 

This  system  is  simply  unworkable.  To 
those  who  contest  that  conclusion — and 
say  that  the  present  system  ought  to  be 
preserved— I  call  their  attention  to  a  few 
relevant  facts.  The  Federal  budget  rec- 
ommended for  the  single  forthcoming 
fiscal  year  alone  stands  at  $304  billion 
and  will  probably  be  higher  once  every- 
thing is  funded.  The  national  pubhc  debt 
is  an  astounding  $477  billion,  with  the 
administratioD  now  reported  as  beixig 
ready  to  ask  the  Congress  for  an  Increase 
in  that  debt  of  yet  still  another  $29  - 
800.000.000. 

The  statistics  point  toward  the  dan- 
gers Inherent  to  relying  any  further  on 


the  present  system.  That  is  why  we  need 
reform  in  the  processes  by  which  the 
Congress  works  with  the  budget. 

We  need  to  bring  to  the  Congress  a 
capability  of  preparing  the  budget,  es- 
tablishing an  annual  dollar  spending 
ceUlng  within  which  priorities  can  bs 
determined,  fleshing  out  a  professional 
staff  capability  to  have  as  much  fiscal 
and  monetary  information  at  our  finger- 
tips in  debate  as  those  who  argue  on  be- 
half of  the  agencies.  The  bill  may  not 
be  all  that  we  want,  but  it  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

There  are  few  times  when  a  bill  Is  be- 
fore the  Congress  with  a  potential  for 
great  improvement  in  the  processes  in 
which  we  function  as  a  government  and 
a  society.  This  is.  tnily.  such  a  bill. 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  chmge  the 
Institutional  processes  by  which  the  Con- 
gress makes  determinations  affecting  the 
economy,  spending,  and  how  much  of 
the  peoples'  money— taxes — we  will  need 
to  sustain  that  spending. 

This  Nation  cannot  long  survive  tho 
irresponsible  tax-nnd-spend-and-tax, 
ever  spirallng  upwardly  spending  policies 
which  ha^e  characterized  the  past  sev- 
eral decades. 

I  urge  the  members  of  the  committee 
on  conference — House  and  Senate  alike — 
to  break  the  imp.iss  on  this  measure.  The 
will  of  each  House  Is  that  there  be  sub- 
stantive budget  reform  this  session.  That 
will  should  not  be  frustrated.  Conference 
committees  work  out  major  differences 
on  other  bills  within  days,  or  at  the  most, 
weeks. 

And,  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Bktklis)  for  taking  this  spe- 
cial  order  today  to  afford  Members  an 
opportunity  to  speak  out  on  this  Issue. 

Mr.  BAFALIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  at  this  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  niinols  (Mr.  Hanrahan)  . 
Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
greatest  single  problem  faced  by  the  peo- 
ple of  America  today  is  that  of  runaway 
inflation.  One  of  the  most  significant 
causes  of  this  Nation's  recent  double  fig- 
ured annual  inflation  rate  is  uncontrolled 
Federal  spending. 

I  am  proud  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
In  urging  the  conferees  now  reviewing 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1973,  to 
report  out  a  bill  which  wlH  require  Con- 
gress to  set  a  firm  spending  limit.  The 
Congrress  must  act  more  wisely  In  making 
critical  budget  declslcms.  It  Is  my  sincere 
hope  that  the  new  Budget  Act  will  enable 
the  Congress  to  make  more  Intelligent 
budget  decisions  that  will  reflect  the  na- 
tional priority  of  controlling  run  away 
inflation. 

Only  by  establishing  thorough  budget 
examination  procedures  and  placing  a 
deflnlte  limit  on  Federal  spending,  will 
we  be  able  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
No.  1  concern  of  most  Americans:  run- 
away inflation. 

I  respectfully  urge  the  conferees  on 
this  crucial  bill  to  act  as  resolutely  as 
possible. 

Mr.  BAFALIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Taylor)  . 
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Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  add  my  voice  to  that  of 
my  freshman  RepubUcan  colleagues  who 
believe  that  flscal  responsibility  should 
be  a  primary  concern  of  this  Congress 
and  are  dismayed  at  the  inaction  of  the 
conference  committee  on  H.R.  7130,  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act. 

I  believe  the  issue  foremost  in  the 
minds  of  the  citizens  of  southwest  Mis- 
somi  and  across  the  country  is  the  rate 
of  inflation  which  during  the  first  quar- 
ter of  this  year  galloped  its  way  into  the 
two-digit  category  when  prices  increased 
by  10.2  percent.  The  people  want  to  see 
Congress  take  some  action  which  demon- 
strates its  recognition  of  this  serious 
problem  and  show  a  desire  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

My  constituents  demand  that  Congress 
turn  its  attention  to  the  expenditure  side 
of  the  budget,  and  make  a  serious  at- 
tempt to  control  Government  spending. 
They  want  the  Congress  to  put  its  own 
House  in  order  and  to  adopt  a  respon- 
sible system  for  making  spending  deci- 
sions. The  machinery  for  such  a  budget 
control  system  is  contained  in  the  budget 
reform  legislation  which  has  already 
passed  each  body  and  is  now  stalled  in 
the  conference  committee. 

I  think  the  overburdened,  overtaxed, 
overregulated  American  citizen  wants 
Congress  to  move  ahead  with  the  legis- 
lative effort  that  seeks  to  set  a  congres- 
sional limitation  on  expenditures  and  to 
adopt  a  mechanism  that  makes  possible 
a  comprehensive  review  of  congressional 
priorities. 

My  constituents  want  something  done 
to  reduce  the  approximately  $25  billion 
that  goes  down  the  drain  every  year  in 
interest  on  the  Government  debt  and 
they  want  something  done  to  reduce  the 
43  percent  of  every  taxpayer's  earnings 
which  are  confiscated  by  Government  at 
all  levels. 

Setting  a  congressional  limitation  on 
expenditures  and  adopting  a  mechanism 
for  the  comprehensive  review  of  the  leg- 
islative budget,  as  recommended  by  HJl. 
7130,  would  be  evidence  of  our  read  con- 
cern for  the  plight  of  the  overburdened, 
overtaxed,  overregulated  American  citi- 
zen. 

I  urge  the  conference  committee  on 
H.R.  7130  to  stop  delaying  and  to  work 
industriously  to  report  out  a  compro- 
mise version  of  this  legislation  that  cotild 
receive  the  final  approval  of  both  bodies 
of  Congress  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Mr.  BAFALIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  for  his 
comments. 

Mr.  BAFALIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tliank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAFALIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  in  the  well  for 
his  efforts  not  only  here  today  but  also 


ever  since  he  has  been  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress in  working  toward  a  lump  sum 
budget  or  a  piece-of-pie  budget  so  we 
could  establish  our  priorities  and  not 
continue  to  expand  the  national  debt. 

I  think  the  problem  facing  the  Amer- 
ican people  is  that  the  politicians  in 
Washington  refuse  to  face  the  truth 
about  inflation.  We  create  inflation  with 
the  printing  press  down  on  14th  Street 
and  with  the  expansion  of  the  money 
supply  through  the  central  banking 
system. 

If  we  had  a  lump  sum  budget,  then  we 
could  start  rewarding  the  people  in  Con- 
gress for  being  responsible,  iiistead  of 
the  system  we  now  operate  under  where 
we  reward  those  who  are  irresponsible 
and  vote  for  every  spending  proposition 
that  comes  up. 

It  reminds  me  of  the  situation  in  1949 
in  this  same  Chamber.  The  late  Speaker 
Sam  Raybum  said,  if  I  can  paraphrase 
him: 

I  say  to  my  Democratic  friends  after  lis- 
ten iiig  to  tlUE  debate  that  the  people  who 
get  along  the  best  -  Iiere  are  those  that  go 
along  the  most. 

I  think  this  is  as  true  today  as  it  was 
in  1949.  We  can  see  what  is  happening. 
We  continue  to  print  "counterfeit" 
money,  which  is  another  form  of  taxa- 
tion and  continue  to  expand  the  money 
supply,  which  is  much  greater  than  the 
productivity  of  the  country. 

If  we  could  vote  on  a  lump  sum  budget 
at  the  beginning  of  each  session  of  Con- 
gress or  early  in  the  session,  then  we 
would  be  in  a  situation  where  we  could 
work  with  our  friends  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  and  argue  about  what  the  prior- 
ities should  be,  whether  it  should  be 
spent  on  health  services  or  military  serv- 
ices or  wherever  people  think  best;  but 
keep  it  within  a  certain  amount  of 
money. 

In  my  own  State  of  Idaho  we  have  a 
policy  in  our  constitution  that  forces  the 
politicians  not  to  spend  more  money  than 
they  take  in  in  taxes.  Every  year  we  go 
through  the  same  process.  There  Is  a  big 
hassle  between  the  health  people,  the 
educators,  the  farmers,  and  others;  but 
at  the  end  of  the  session  somehow  they 
come  out  with  a  budget  that  spends  no 
more  money  than  they  take  in  in  taxes. 
Sad  as  the  case  is.  that  is  not  the  case  in 
Washington.  What  we  do.  we  continue 
to  appropriate  until  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion and  then  we  go  into  supplemental 
appropriation  season  and  that  is  where 
we  get  into  the  "coimterfeit"  money 
where  everyone  cannot  live  within  their 
budgets  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
TTien  the  people  that  oppose  these  re- 
quests in  the  sense  of  flscal  responsibility 
are  punished  by  their  colleagues  because 
they  do  not  go  along. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  by 
members  on  the  Conunittee  on  Appro- 
priations when  I  have  offered  amend- 
ments to  cut  these  appropriations  by  5 
percent.  They  say,  "If  he  votes  for  these 
cuts  or  offers  amendments  for  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. We  will  take  that  appropria- 
tion out  of  his  district." 

If  we  had  a  lump  sum  budget,  this 
would  not  be  the  case.  Those  that  are  fis- 


cally responsible  would  be  rewarded  by 
the  American  people  and  they  would  not 
be  voting  against  fiscal  responsibility,  but 
voting  for  it. 

I  would  hope  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  or  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  or  some  group  that  is 
interested  in  fiscal  responsibility  would 
create  a  rating  system  of  how  Membeis 
of  Congress  vote  in  regard  to  spending 
issues  and  rate  them  that  way,  giving  a 
no  vote  if  they  vote  for  spending  and  a 
plus  vote  if  they  vote  against  it  and  see 
on  a  dollai-expenditure  basis  if  they 
voted  for  a  balanced  budget  or  an  unbal- 
anced budget. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  that  the  National  Taxpayers 
Union  has  made  an  attempt  recently  to 
do  this.  They  have  made  a  great  deal  of 
headway  with  their  ratings,  but  it  does 
not  go  far  enough  because  it  does  not 
delineate  between  a  $1  million  and  a  $1 
billion  appropriation.  It  rates  them  all 
the  same. 

I  think  until  Members  of  Congress  face 
this  problem  of  the  money  supply  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  we  will  never  face  the 
real  difficulties  that  the  American  peo- 
ple face  and  we  will  never  solve  any  of 
our  problems.  It  must  be  done. 

The  rating  of  Congress  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public  is  down  to  21  percent.  I  think 
if  the  American  public  realized  how  ir- 
responsible we  really  are  with  the  peo- 
ple's money,  their  rating  would  be  a 
minus  21  percent.  It  would  be  none  too 
high  if  they  take  note  where  the  Infla- 
tion is  coming  fi'om.  It  is  right  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  praise  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
because  he  has  made  an  effort  in  his 
short  time  in  Congress  to  be  fiscally  re- 
sponsible and  try  to  address  this  subject 
so  we  can  get  the  stagecoach  that  is 
heading  toward  the  cliff  of  financial  dis- 
aster turned  around  before  it  is  too  late. 
In  my  opinion  it  is  still  not  to  late 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAFALIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want 
to  add  my  remarks  to  this  special  order. 
I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
for  taking  it  out  so  as  to  once  again  give 
Members  of  the  93d  class  an  opportunity 
to  speak  out  on  what  we  felt  was  one 
of  our  prime  goals  when  we  arrived  here, 
that  of  obtaining  some  kind  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility in  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  oratory  on  the  perils 
of  skyrocketing  inflation  fills  the  air;  our 
newsletters  are  filled  with  comments  on 
what  Inflation  is  doing  to  our  constitu- 
ents; our  questionnaires  seek  to  confirm 
our  concern.  It  is  an  almost  certain  bet 
that  everyone  running  for  Congress  this 
fall  will  have  at  least  one  TV  spot  deal- 
ing with  inflation. 

We  keep  pointing  fingers  of  blame  at 
the  President  for  his  role  in  the  budget. 
In  fact  we  tend  to  blame  everyone  ex- 
cept ourselves  for  the  situation.  Yet, 
Congress  is  more  to  blame  than  any 
other  single  factor  in  creating  and  per- 
petuating inflation.  By  our  actions  we 
have  permitted  a  situation  to  develop 
where  75  percent  of  the  budget  is  beyond 
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our  control.  We  have  passed  program 
after  program,  but  we  have  never  found 
time  to  add  up  the  total.  We  Just  com- 
plain when  the  President  submits  the 
next  budget. 

It  Is  no  wonder  that  the  Congress  Is 
In  so  low  repute  with  the  people  of  this 
Nation.  We  talk  and  talk  about  what  we 
should  do,  but  we  do  not  do  It.  Until  we 
complete  action  on  a  strong  bill  man- 
dating an  overall  spending  limit  together 
with  the  necessary  structures  to  Imple- 
ment budget  control,  all  of  our  great  con- 
cern about  stopping  Inflation  Is  Just  so 
much  political  bombast  and  hot  air. 

The  greatest  single  factor  propelling 
inflation  In  the  giant  chasm  between 
Federal  Income  and  Federal  expenditures 
that  has  existed  for  nearly  a  half  cen- 
tury. Still  we  continue  to  enact  and  ex- 
pand more  and  more  costly  programs. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  financial  disaster 
for  our  Nation,  we  must  have  expeditious 
action  on  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
and  vigorous  Implementation  of  It  once 
It  Is  signed  Into  law.  The  time  has  come 
to  stop  talking  about  Inflation  and  start 
doing  something  about  It.  The  place  to 
start  Is  at  our  own  doorstep  and  accept 
congressional  responsibility  for  enacting 
sound,  sensible  spending  programs  meet- 
ing the  need  of  our  people  while  at  the 
same  time  costing  what  we  can  afford  to 
pay. 

It  is  a  big  order,  but  If  we  are  really 
serious  about  our  Inflation  oratory,  the 
time  has  come  to  act. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAFALIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
for  taking  this  special  order,  and  ako  for 
the  leadership  he  has  shown  during  his 
tenure  In  Congress  In  trying  to  establish 
concern  on  the  part  of  the  Members  for 
fiscal  integrity  and  responsibility  for  In- 
flationary spending  programs. 

In  the  past  6  years,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  the  blessings  of  Congress 
has  spent  $162  billion  more  than  it  has 
taken  in.  To  finance  its  expensive  exploi- 
tation, tiie  Govenmient  has  bought  up 
surplus  capital  at  the  expense  of  private 
investment;  driven  up  interest  rates  and 
gluttted  the  money  supply  with  credit 
created  through  the  Federal  banking  sys- 
tem. 

Such  fiscal  Irresponsibility  is  one  of 
the  primary  causes  of  inflationary  pres- 
sures on  the  economy,  and  continued 
deficit  spending  serves  only  to  aggravate 
this  already  critical  problem.  After  years 
of  ill-conceived  control  efforts  aimed  at 
eradicating  the  effects  of  inflation  rather 
than  correcting  its  causes,  we  can  no 
longer  avoid  facing  the  real  root  of  the 
problem:  Congress  has  too  long  lacked 
an  overall  perspective  of  the  budgetary 
process.  Priorities  have  been  set  by  acci- 
dent as  much  as  by  deliberate  and  in- 
formed congressional  decision.  The  re- 
sult has  been  a  piecemeal  budget  process 
characterized  by  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion and  ineffective  overspending. 

The  amount  of  Federal  spending  un- 
der the  actual  controls  of  the  approprla- 
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tlon  process  Is  steadily  dwindling.  In 
fiscal  year  1974,  only  44  percent  of  the 
total  budget  passed  through  regular  ap- 
propriations channels,  with  the  balance 
classified  as  mandatoi-y  or  relatively  un- 
controllable expenditures.  By  falling  to 
Impose  an  effective  limit  on  total  Gov- 
ernment expenditures,  we  have  avoided 
the  politically  uncomfortable  reconcilia- 
tion of  taxes  with  spending,  leaving  for 
future  generations  the  burden  of  our 
fiscal  Irresponsibility. 

Only  the  implementation  of  compre- 
hensive budgetary  reforms,  such  as  the 
budget  control  legislation  presently  In 
conference,  can  enable  the  Congress  to 
begin  attacking  the  twin  problems  of  in- 
fiatlonary  deficit  spending  and  Inade- 
quate economic  planning. 

I  hope  thp  conference  committee  will 
report  IcKlslatlon  which,  first  of  all. 
creates  a  central  oversight  committee  on 
the  budget  in  both  Houses,  and  second, 
requires  careful  consideration  of  spend- 
ing priorities,  and  third,  sets  celling 
limits  on  total  Government  outlays. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  should  also  force 
the  Congress  to  take  notice  of  the  fiscal 
realities  of  economic  planning  by  re- 
quiring that  an  automatic  tax  surcharge 
be  imposed  if  the  actual  deficit  should 
exceed  an  established  budgetary  limit. 
Congress'  fiscal  irresponsibility  has 
brought  our  Nation's  economy  to  the 
brink  of  disaster. 

These  budget  reforms  are  a  long- 
waited  opportunity  to  acquire  responsi- 
ble congressional  control  over  a  well- 
planned  and  economically  sound  na- 
tional budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSmo.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAFALIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSmo.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Bafalis) 
has  graciously  extended  an  invitation  for 
me  to  join  the  members  of  the  Republi- 
can freshman  class  in  this  special  order 
today.  I  certainly  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity and  want  to  express  my  agreement 
with  the  comments  mswle  during  the 
first  special  order  on  this  topic  a  year 
ago,  under  the  leadership  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Conlan)  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  In  the  press  last 
night  where  the  national  debt  Is  ex- 
pected to  nudge  past  the  $475  billion 
mark  before  the  end  of  June.  When  you 
start  talking  about  debts  on  the  order  of 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars,  it  Is  hard 
to  place  it  in  perspective.  But  put  an- 
other way,  we  are  soon  going  to  be  asked 
to  raise  our  national  debt  celling  above 
the  one-half  trillion  dollar  mark. 

The  national  debt,  of  course,  Is  the  re- 
sult of  deficit  spending.  Deficit  spending 
Is  sometimes  unavoidable;  we  have  all 
faced  situations  where  we  have  had  to 
borrow  money.  But  not  all  deficit  spend- 
ing can  be  traced  to  emergencies,  some- 
times It  Is  a  simple  result  of  reckless 
spending.  Since  It  Is  very  hard  to  give  a 
ticket  to  Congress,  maybe  we  should  con- 
sider policing  ourselves,  and  It  is  my  un- 


derstanding that  Is  what  the  budget  re- 
form bin  will  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  was  still  a  mem- 
ber of  the  California  Legislature  last 
year,  we  considered  a  proposal  for  a  cell- 
ing on  State  expenditures.  The  proposal 
was  not  very  popularly  received  by  State 
employees,  and  an  unfortunate  combina- 
tion of  tax  rebates,  clever  campaign  tac- 
tics by  opponents,  and  difficulty  of  lan- 
guage combined  to  cause  defeat  of  the 
measure.  However,  I  still  feel  the  con- 
cept Is  a  good  one,  and  there  was  much 
that  I  learned  In  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate. For  example,  the  fact  that  43  cents 
of  every  dollar  earned  In  California  now 
goes  to  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernment. We  did  succeed  in  clamping  a 
lid  on  local  government  costs  in  our 
State,  and  despite  the  failure  of  the 
State  expenditure  celling,  we  have  man- 
aged to  operate  In  the  black  for  the  past 
several  years. 

What  I  am  suggesting.  Mr.  Speaker.  Is 
that  It  Is  time  to  apply  some  of  this  same 
philosophy  to  the  Federal  Government. 
I  realize  that  I  am  a  new  Member,  one 
who  perhaps  does  not  have  a  full  grasp 
of  the  intricacies  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment. But  sometimes  a  fresh  eye  can 
lend  a  needed  prospective  to  things. 

In  this  case.  I  feel  there  are  three  es- 
sential elements  lacking  In  the  present 
congressional  budgeting  system.  First, 
the  Congress  lacks  an  Independent 
source  of  information  about  the  Federal 
budget.  We  should  have  an  Independent 
staff  available  to  the  entire  Congress 
and  to  our  fiscal  committees  to  review 
the  budget  proposals  of  the  executive.  To 
tell  us  where  spending  can  be  cut  and 
how  our  dollars  can  be  better  spent. 
Second,  we  need  to  enact  a  single  budget 
bill,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the 
fiscal  year,  rather  than  the  series  of  ap- 
propriation bills  we  now  use. 

Third,  we  need  to  establish  an  overall 
spending  ceUing  at  the  start  of  each  fis- 
cal year,  and  stick  with  that  celling.  If 
we  find  as  the  year  progresses  that  un- 
avoidable expenses  will  be  incurred,  then 
we  should  face  up  to  the  problem  and 
set  about  raising  the  necessary  revenue 
to  pay  for  our  excesses.  This  is  a  painful 
procedure,  but  In  the  long  run,  by  far 
the  best.  First,  because  It  would  force  us 
to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  every  dollar 
of  expenditure  that  we  vote  for  on  this 
floor,  must  ultimately  be  taken  from  the 
pockets  of  the  American  taxpayer;  given 
that  knowledge,  perhaps  we  will  be  more 
careful  about  how  we  vote.  Second,  in  the 
long  run,  we  will  benefit  because  every 
time  we  go  into  debt,  every  time  we  in- 
crease the  Federal  deficit,  not  only  are  we 
obligating  future  taxpayers  to  pay  for  om- 
negligence,  but  we  are  contributing  to  the 
inexorable  process  of  inflation,  the  evil 
which  Is  eating  away  the  real  purchasing 
power  of  the  American  citizen.  And  in- 
fiatlon,  of  course,  increases  the  costs  the 
Government  must  pay  for  services. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  the  bill  now 
In  conference,  and  which  Is  the  subject 
of  this  special  order,  contains  all  three 
of  these  safeguards.  Can  we  do  anytiiing 
less  than  that  which  our  constituents 
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have  sent  us  here  to  do — act  responsibly 
and  pass  this  bill? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAFALIS.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution  introduced 
by  my  colleague  from  Florida.  Congress- 
man Skip  Bafalu.  and  I  commend  him 
for  taking  this  special  order  today  to 
give  us  the  opportunity  to  speak  out  on 
this  Important  Issue. 

The  resolution  urges  the  conference 
committee  on  the  Conpiesslonal  Budg- 
et Act  move  quickly,  and  reirort  out  'a 
strong  bill  which  will  mandate  an  over- 
all spending  limit  as  well  as  provide  the 
necessary  committee  structure,  staff  and 
resources  by  which  Congress  may  review 
and  control  expenditures,  and,  thereby, 
control  Inflation." 

Infiatlon  Is  the  No.  1  problem  facing 
the  citizens  of  this  Nation,  und  we  in 
Congress,  as  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  people,  have  a  responsibility  to 
control  the  inflationary  spiral.  Article  I, 
section  8  of  our  Constitution  gives  Con- 
gress the  authority  to  pay  the  debts  of 
the  United  States,  and  article  I,  section 
9  further  mandates  that — 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury, but  in  Consequence  of  Appropriations 
made  by  Law. 

I  believe  that  under  the  current  frag- 
mented system  of  appropriating  funds 
without  a  congressional  budget  limiting 
expenditures,  and  without  regard  to,  or 
knowledge  of,  how  the  appropriation 
compares  with  the  total  appropriations 
for  that  flscal  year,  we  are  abrogating  our 
constitutional  responsibility.  The  Presi- 
dent has  found  it  necessary  to  withhold 
appropriated  funds  in  order  to  keep  down 
Federal  spending.  The  Congress  must  as- 
sume its  proper  role,  and  this  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  completirs  p.ctlon  on 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act,  and  in- 
cluding strong  provisions  In  this  legisla- 
tion that  will  allow  Congress  to  establish 
its  own  priorities  and  spending  limita- 
tions. 

Congressional  approval  of  a  budget 
reflecting  anticipated  revenues,  and  lim- 
iting expenditures  before  proceeding  with 
the  appropriations  process  is,  I  believe, 
one  of  the  most  important  steps  Congress 
can  take  to  bring  Federal  spending  un- 
der control,  and  ease  the  burden  of  infia- 
tlon on  our  Nation's  citizens. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  93d  Congress, 
I  joined  with  my  colleague  from  Florida 
in  cosponsoring  another  piece  of  legis- 
lation. House  Joint  Resolution  332,  pro- 
posing a  constitutional  amendment  "to 
provide  that  apprt^rlations  made  by  the 
United  States  shall  not  exceed  its  reve- 
nues, except  in  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency;  and  to  provide  for  the  sys- 
tematic paying  back  of  the  national 
debt."  The  President's  proposed  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1975  offers  no  relief.  It 
calls  for  an  estimated  $29.7-billion  In- 
crease In  Federal  spending  over  this 
fiscal  year,  and  would  operate  at  a  deficit 
of  $17.9  billion  in  Federal  funds.  We  can 
no  longer  ask  the  taxpayers  to  bear  the 


brunt  of  the  whopping  deficits  Incurred 
as  a  result  of  our  congressional  fiscal 
irresponsibility. 

As  we  have  seen  in  recent  years,  large 
sustained  deficit  spending  puts  pressure 
on  the  Federal  Reserve  to  finance  these 
deficits  by  Increasing  the  supply  of 
money  in  the  economy  which  lessens 
spending  power,  and  the  result  Is  con- 
tinued inflation.  One  of  the  major  prob- 
lcm;i  that  has  contributed  to  Increasing 
deficits  is  that  Congress  does  not  con- 
sider debt  Increase  legislation  until  after 
it  has  already  appropriated  and  com- 
muted funds. 

An  editorial  which  appeared  In  today's 
Wall  Street  Journal  reminds  us  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  Is  currently 
considering  an  administration  proposal 
to  Increase  the  debt  limit.  The  editorial 
also  points  out  that  this  Increase  may  be 
inevitable  If  Congress  continues  to  ap- 
prove large  Federal  spending  bills,  such 
a.s  pending  legislation  which  would  au- 
thorize $24  billion  to  be  spent  on  mass 
tran.<^it  over  the  next  6  years.  To  quote 
^rom  the  Wall  Street  Journal: 

Conio'ess  has  been  talking  about  reforming 
liself  by  setting  up  a  means  to  coordinate  all 
Its  spending  proposals  so  that  when  they  are 
added  up  tliey  bear  some  relationship  to 
foreseeable  revenues.  The  proposed  mass 
trniiRlt  bill  wqtild  suggest  that  there  Is  an 
urgent  need  Mr  such  an  effort. 

The  full  text  of  the  editorial  follows, 
ar.d  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  read  It 
carefully: 

A  Perveese  Thought 

While  the  House  Wayr;  and  Means  Com- 
mittee stews  over  an  administration  pro- 
posal to  raise  the  federal  debt  limit  about 
the  h^^^trllUon-dedlar  mark,  the  House  Pub- 
lic W(^^  Committee  Is  doing  what  It  can 
to  lea.vel^lttle  choice  In  the  matter. 

Public  Works,  according  to  reports,  Is  put- 
ting the  ftnlshlng  touches  on  a  bill  that 
would  authorize  J24  billion  in  federal  spend- 
ing on  mass  transit  over  the  next  six  years. 
The  money  would  supposedly  come  from 
"new  revenues"  but  It  doesn't  seem  very 
clear  yet  what  that  means. 

Since  there  aren't  many  prosjjects  for  a 
federal  tax  Increase,  aside  from  some  pro- 
posed swipes  at  oil  industry  profits,  we  as- 
sume that  the  money  would  come  out  of 
whatever  "flscal  dividend"  there  might  be 
over  the  next  few  years  from  the  effects  of 
Inflation  on  federal  revenues  generated  by 
the  present  tax  structure.  Given  all  the  vari- 
ous other  Ideas  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration have  for  spending  the  flscal  divi- 
dend. It  Is  going  to  have  to  carry  a  very  big 
burden.  The  administration,  by  the  way,  has 
Its  own  mass  transit  plan,  which  would  cost 
only  $16  billion,  and  It  would  be  financed 
partly  from  the  highway  fund. 

The  more  likely  outcome  Is  that  the  mass 
transit  bllU  If  It  gets  through  Congress, 
would  simply  add  to  the  federal  deficit.  And 
It  may  not  be  long  at  that  rate  before  the 
Congressmen  over  at  Ways  and  Means  won- 
der why  they  worried  over  a  half-trlUlon- 
dollar  debt  ceUing. 

Mass  transit  may  well  be  deserving  of  fed- 
erel  attention.  So,  indeed,  may  be  health 
care,  the  Penn  Central  railroad  end  all  the 
other  spending  ideas  the  Congress  and  ad- 
ministration have  in  mind.  But  that  little 
problem  of  money  Is  getting  to  be  a  bigger 
and  bigger  problem. 

Congress  has  been  talking  about  reform- 
ing Itself  by  setting  up  a  means  to  coordi- 
nate all  its  spending  proposals  so  that  when 


they  are  added  up  they  bear  some  relation- 
ship to  foreseeable  revenues.  The  proposed 
mass  transit  bill  would  suggest  that  there 
is  an  urgent  need  for  such  an  effort. 

It's  enough  to  stir  the  perverse  thought 
that  maybe  Ways  and  Means  should  Just 
refuse  to  budge  on  the  debt  celling.  Dis- 
rupting the  whole  government  would  be  a 
dramiitic  blow,  perhaps  even  gaining  the 
attention  uf  ihe  other  money-spending  com- 
mittees in  Congress.  In  those  perverse  mo- 
ments, the  b.ittlc  cry  rises:  Fight  lrrey)on»i- 
blllty  with  irresponsibility. 

Probably  It's  a  bad  Idea,  since  gimmicks 
seldom  solve  anything.  But  by  this  time 
we're  not  ready  to  write  off  any  Idea  that 
might  give  pause  to  everyone  who  haa  some 
scheme  for  spending  money  and  no  achems 
for  raising  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  testified  before  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Budget  Control,  and 
the  Rules  Committee  urging  that  provi- 
sions be  Included  in  the  budget  control 
bill  which  will  allow  Congress  to  reduce 
Federal  exjienditures  in  order  that  they 
balance  with  anticipated  revenues.  I  aLso 
urged  that  this  Action  be  combined  with 
legislation  reported  from  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  provide  for  the 
systematic  repayment  of  the  existing 
public  debt  In  order  that  repayment  pro- 
visions can  be  included  in  the  congres- 
sional budget. 

The  first  step  In  accomplishing  tliese 
goals  is  the  final  approval  of  the  Con- 
gres.slonal  Budget  Act,  and  the  inclusion 
in  tills  legislation  of  strong  provisions 
that  require  spending  limitations.  Tills 
would  establish  the  basic  framework  to 
provide  for  the  restoring  of  economic 
stability,  and  relief  from  continued  rising 
inflation  for  the  citizens  we  represent. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAFALIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Marj'land. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  add  my  comments  to  those  which 
were  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Bafalisi. 

I  have  found  continually  as  I  travel 
around  the  First  Congressional  District 
of  Maryland  that  the  question  is  put  to 
me:  "What  are  you  doing  in  Congress  to 
fight  this  battle  of  inflation?" 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  by  his 
remarks  exemplifies  the  many  people 
who  are  concerned  with  Members  of 
Congress  doing  something  about  infla- 
tion. The  fact  that  we  are  here  today  is 
testimony  to  that. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  on  this  occasion  for  his 
continued  fight.  It  is  very  pleasing  for 
me  to  be  able  to  join  the  gentleman  here 
today  in  his  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  of  inflation 
has  been  with  us  for  a  long  time.  But  in 
the  past  year  it  has  become  so  severe 
and  so  all-pervasive  in  our  economy  that 
it  has  become  the  major  concern  of  all 
Americans,  far  outdistancing  Watergate, 
the  energy  crisis,  and  even  taxes  in  the 
minds  of  nearly  everyone.  A  poll  which  I 
took  in  my  district  in  Maryland  during 
the  months  of  February  and  March, 
when  the  energy  crisis  was  at  its  worst, 
stUl  showed  Inflation  to  be  the  principal 
worry  of  my  constituents. 
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That  much  Is  obvious.  Tlie  question, 
then,  is  what  we  will  do  about  it,  and 
here  there  is  considerable  disagreement. 
Naturally,  what  we  do  to  solve  the  infla- 
tion problem  depends  on  what  we  per- 
ceive to  be  the  cause  of  inflation,  and 
I  believe  there  are  several  contributing 
factors. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  size  of  the 
Federal  budget,  and  the  rate  at  which 
it  h£is  grown  in  recent  years.  As  the 
budget  grows  in  proportion  to  the  coun- 
try's total  gross  national  product,  it 
brings  more  and  more  influence  to  bear 
on  the  performance  of  the  American 
economy.  All  too  often,  the  money  we 
spend  here  in  Washington  goes  into 
areas  which  are  nonproductive,  and 
which  contribute  little  or  nothing  to 
national  productivity.  In  short,  we  are 
throwing  aroimd  more  and  more  dollars, 
which  in  turn  do  less  and  less  work. 

A  more  or  less  permanent  feature  of 
the  Federal  budget,  it  would  seem,  is  red 
ink.  Budget  deficits,  which  have  totaled 
more  than  $100  bUlion  since  the  present 
administration  took  office,  are  particu- 
larly damaging.  The  interest  on  this  debt 
runs  in  excess  of  $26  billion  a  year, 
wluch  comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  all 
taxpayers.  And  as  Uncle  Sam  spends 
more  than  he  takes  in  in  taxes,  he 
pushes  more  and  more  money  into  the 
economy,  and  forces  the  rate  of  inflation 
inexorably  skyward. 

And  finsOly,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
continues  to  make  its  contribution  to  the 
Inflation  problem  by  incessantly  expand- 
ing the  Nation's  money  supply  at  a  rate 
considerably  higher  than  that  at  which 
our  real  income  and  productivity  are 
i-ising.  Excessive  monetary  expansion  is 
a  prime  cause  of  inflation,  and  the  Fed 
knows  it.  We  all  know  it.  Politically, 
steep  rates  of  monetary  expansion  are 
popular  over  the  short  nm.  People 
think  they  have  got  more  income  to 
spend,  simply  because  there  are  more 
dollars  in  their  hands.  But  this  sort  of 
thinking  is  akin  to  going  on  a  good 
dnmk— it  feels  pretty  good  for  a  while, 
but  the  hangover  comes  all  too  soon,  and 
it  is  painful,  indeed. 

Classic  inflation  is  defined  as  too  many 
dollars  chasing  too  few  goods  and  serv- 
ices. Rapid  growth  of  the  Federal  budget, 
large  budget  deficits,  and  excessive 
monetary  growth  all  have  the  effect  of 
putting  too  many  dollars  into  circula- 
tion to  chase  too  few  goods  and  services, 
and  to  cure  inflation,  these  three  causes 
must  be  eliminated. 

Once  already  in  this  decade,  we  have 
tried  to  do  something  about  rapidly  ris- 
ing prices.  In  August  of  1971,  the  Presi- 
dent ordered  mandatory  economic  con- 
trols, and  about  2  weeks  ago  we  let  those 
controls  die  a  natural  death.  By  the  end 
of  April,  it  was  obvious  to  all  what  had 
apparently  been  obvious  to  only  a  few  of 
us  who  objected  to  controls  when  they 
were  first  imposed.  It  had  become  quite 
clesu-  that  controls  do  not  work.  The  rea- 
son they  do  not  work  is  that  they  are 
aimed  at  the  symptom  of  inflation,  and 
not  the  cause.  Wage  and  price  controls 
do  nothing  about  the  Federal  budget; 
they  do  nothing  about  huge  budget  defi- 


cits; and  they  have  no  effect  on  wrong- 
headed  monetary  policies. 

The  hour  is  now  late.  Inflation  has  be- 
come so  severe  that  prices  are  rising  at 
an  annual  rate  of  from  10  to  15  percent. 
We  have  delayed  too  long  In  performing 
the  difScult  task  of  dealing  with  the  real 
causes  of  inflation. 

Excessive  growth  in  the  size  of  the 
Federal  budget  can  be  cut  down  only  by 
a  flrm  resolve  among  those  of  us  in  this 
Chamber  Eind  among  our  counterparts  in 
the  Senate  to  stop  trying  to  be  Santa 
Claus  to  every  group  and  subgroup  in 
our  constituencies.  The  new  budget 
reform  measure  which  passed  both 
Houses  overwhelmingly  earlier  this  year 
will  help.  But  it  is  not  the  whole  solu- 
tion. 

The  red  ink  which  has  stained  so  many 
Federal  budgets  during  recent  decades 
can  be  eliminated  by  an  excellent  meas- 
ure offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Bafalis)  .  He  proposes  a 
constitutional  amendment  which  I  ar- 
dently support,  one  which  would  pro- 
hibit deficit  spending,  and  require  the 
eventual  repayment  of  the  entire  na- 
tional debt.  This  measure  is  simple  com- 
monsense,  and  excellent  economic  sense. 
It  will  eliminate  forever  a  major 
cause  of  infiation,  and  contains  the 
added  benefit  of  placing  a  certain  re- 
straint on  congressional  spending  habits. 
Many  of  those  who  occupy  this  chamber 
will  find  themselves  far  less  inclined  to 
spend  huge  amounts  of  money  if  to  do  so 
they  must  explain  just  where — besides 
the  Tresisury  Department  printing 
press — they  are  going  to  get  that  money 
In  the  first  place. 

Finally,  restraints  are  necessary  on 
Federal  Reserve  Board  policies  govern- 
ing monetary  growth.  Whether  these  are 
to  be  statutory  or  whether  they  will  come 
from  the  Fed  with  a  little  prodding  in- 
stead, such  a  move  is  an  absolutely  es- 
sential element  to  any  effort  to  cut  in- 
flation. 

Much  has  been  made  recently  of  a  pro- 
posal made  by  Prof.  Milton  Friedman,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.  This  highly 
regarded  economist  has  proposed  a  sys- 
tem of  "indexing"  to  help  soften  the 
effects  of  inflation  and  attempts  to  deal 
with  it.  Briefly  stated,  his  plan  would 
hike  interest  rates  according  to  the  rate 
of  increase  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index, 
tie  tax  rates  to  the  CPI  increase,  and  a 
host  of  other  measures  designed  to  mini- 
mize the  effects  of  inflation  where  poten- 
tially serious  damage  to  the  economy  is 
possible.  Many  individuals,  liberal  and 
conservative,  have  endorsed  the  plan, 
since  it  so  obviously  would  be  beneflclal. 
But  it  is  vital  to  note  that  Mr.  Friedman 
proposes  the  plan  only  as  a  means  of 
softening  the  effects  of  taking  steps  to 
deal  with  the  root  causes  of  inflation. 
Indexing  will  allow  us  to  cut  the  mone- 
tary growth  rate,  deficit  spending,  and 
excessive  growth  of  the  national  budget 
without  experiencing  the  unacceptable 
byproducts  of  high  xmemployment  or 
recession.  Indexing  without  the  concur- 
rent efforts  to  deal  with  these  root  causes 
will  be  largely  useless. 

In  short,  let  us  not  fight  Inflation  with 
our  eyes  shut.  We  have  to  open  our  eyes 


to  the  real  causes  of  the  problem,  and 
deal  with  them  accordingly.  The  Ameri- 
can people  cannot  tolerate  any  more 
delay.  Each  trip  to  the  supermarket,  each 
price  Increase  on  countless  goods  and 
services,  heightens  public  resentment 
over  our  failure  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  problem.  And  while  the  situation  Is 
serious  for  all  of  us,  It  is  now  critical  for 
those  on  fixed  incomes.  We  in  the  Con- 
gress must  act  decisively,  and  we  must 
act  now. 

Mr.  BAFALIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  what  the  colum- 
nists write  and  the  newspapers  print  in 
their  headlines,  despite  what  the  politi- 
cal pundits  and  many  of  our  colleagues 
say,  the  No.  1  issue.  In  the  10th  District 
of  Florida,  and,  I  believe,  throughout 
this  Nation,  the  No.  1  Issue  facing 
this  Congress  and  facing  each  and  everj- 
one  of  us  as  we  come  up  for  reelection 
in  November,  is  the  issue  of  Inflation. 

This  infiation  constitutes  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  probably  the  most  insidious 
form  of  taxation  we  have  ever  seen  in 
this  Nation. 

This  year  we  are  approaching  a  na- 
tional debt  of  one-half  a  trillion  dollars, 
that  is  in  excess  of  $500  billion.  The  in- 
terest alone  this  year  on  that  debt  will 
be  approximately  $31  blUion.  We  are 
going  to  have  a  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1975  in  the  neighborhood  of  $305  billion, 
some  $11  billion  over  the  anticipated  in- 
come of  $294  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to  coming  to  the 
Congress,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  serve 
in  the  State  legislature  in  Florida.  In 
the  State  of  Florida  we  have  a  consti- 
tutional prohibition  against  spending 
more  money  than  we  anticipate  collect- 
ing during  any  given  year.  As  a  result, 
today  Florida  does  not  have  a  deficit;  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  a  surplus. 

We  have  learned  in  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida that  we  must  set  priorities,  and  that 
we  must  live  within  our  income.  Obvi- 
ously, we  have  not  done  that  here  in  the 
Congress. 

Upon  arriving  here.  In  the  early  part 
of  1973.  I  introduced  a  constitutional 
amendment  that  would  prohibit  us  from 
spending  more  money  than  we  take  In 
during  any  given  year,  except  In  time  of 
war  or  in  time  of  national  emergency. 

I  had  the  audacity,  some  might  say,  to 
include  a  provision  that  mandates  us  to 
pay  off  our  national  debt  at  the  rate  of 
10  percent  for  each  period  of  10  years, 
so  that  during  the  next  100  years  we 
would  pay  back  this  half  a  trillion 
dollars. 

There  are  now  some  40  cosponsors  of 
this  legislation.  It  has  not  been  heard 
In  a  year  and  a  half,  and  unfortunately 
it  seems  unlikely  that  It  will  receive  a 
hearing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  commend  this  fresh- 
man class  of  Congressmen,  of  which  I 
am  very  proud  to  be  a  Member.  We  have 
voiced  our  concern  over  and  over  again 
regarding  the  reckless  spending  prac- 
tices In  this  Congress.  I  do  hope  our  ef- 
fort will  have  an  Impact  in  making  cer- 
tain that  the  proposals  which  came  out 
of  the  Joint  Budgetary  Committee  and 
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the  resulting  legislation  which  is  now 
before  the  conference  committee,  will 
finally  come  to  this  fioor  so  that  we  will 
for  the  first  time  in  many  years  have  an 
opportimity  to  put  a  spending  ceiling  on 
our  expenditures  and  exercise  budgetary 
control  over  those  expenditures.  This 
will  at  the  very  least  begin  to  reduce  our 
rapid  rate  of  infiation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  the  root  cause  of  inflation  rests 
right  here  on  Capitol  Hill  witliin  this 
Congress.  I  think  the  American  people 
know  that  we  have  spent  more  than  we 
should  have  spent  and  supported  pro- 
grams that  have  been  costly  and  unwork- 
able. They  are  telling  us  now  and  I  think 
they  will  tell  us  again  in  November,  "Do 
as  we  do;  live  within  your  income." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  Congress 
in  its  infinite  wisdom  takes  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  do  exactly  that. 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  dollars 
being  spent  by  Americans  today  have 
less  than  one-third  the  purchasing  value 
of  dollars  in  1940.  To  be  exact,  todays 
dollars  are  worth  only  32  cents,  which 
means  that  it  takes  more  than  $3  today 
to  buy  what  $1  bought  just  34  years  ago. 

Alongside  this  vexing  erosion  of  the 
dollar's  purchasing  pow\r,  prices  and 
taxes  have  skyrocketed.  Tar  outpacing 
wage  increases  American  workers  have 
earned  during  the  past  three  decades.  It 
is  a  vicious  cycle  of  inflation,  which  many 
politicians  and  bureaucrats  have  wrong- 
ly blamed  on  private  business  and  indus- 
try. 

Inflation — the  word  we  use  to  sum- 
marize this  decline  of  the  dollar's  value 
and  related  economic  woes — is  not  the 
fault  of  producers  in  our  economy.  It  is 
the  fault  of  government,  which  carmot 
provide  anything  to  American  citizens 
that  has  not  first  been  taken  from  them 
in  one  way  or  another. 

Specifically,  inflation  is  the  fault  of 
Congress,  which  since  1940  has  greatly 
enlarged  and  expanded  Federal  programs 
at  a  tremendous  cost,  without  having  the 
courage  or  forthrightness  to  pay  for 
them  through  direct  taxes.  Instead,  Con- 
gress has  played  the  role  of  Uncle  Sugar 
to  just  about  all  of  us  through  one  fed- 
eral program  or  another,  writing  off  most 
of  the  bill  through  deflcit  spending  and 
by  expansion  of  the  money  supply,  which 
has  thus  eroded  the  value  of  all  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  inflation  weighs  heaviest 
on  individual  working  citizens  and  their 
families.  Rising  prices  have  distorted 
family  economic  planning,  endangered 
savings  and  economic  stability,  and  in- 
jured those  on  fixed  incomes. 

Since  Government  is  responsible  for 
this  infiationary  spiral  that  has  severely 
dislocated  the  free  market.  Congress 
must  take  concrete  steps  to  reform  Fed- 
eral taxing-spending  practices  and  to 
put  a  firm  ceiling  on  Federal  spending 
each  year.  Freshman  Members  of  the 
93d  Congress  expressed  their  strong  bi- 
partisan support  for  such  budget  reform 
last  year,  and  such  reform  is  still  a  major 
item  of  unfinished  business  midway  into 
the  second  session. 

No  government,  not  even  the  richest  on 
Earth,  can  continue  this  hodge-podge 
system  of  raising  and  spending  Federal 
revenue,  overspending  by  multlbillions 


of  dollars  nearly  every  year,  and  still  not 
eventually  plimge  itself  into  financial 
disaster.  If  conferees  on  the  budget  re- 
form legislation  approved  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress  waste  no  more  time  on  this 
inflation  control  measure,  we  can  move 
further  along  toward  the  soimd  fiscal 
policy  we  need  in  the  appropriations 
process. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Americans  all  over  the 
country  are  writing  to  tell  us  that  infia- 
tion will  be  a  major  issue  in  the  next 
election.  They  realize  that  rising  prices 
and  rising  taxes — the  whole  inflationary 
spiral — is  largely  the  result  of  this  body's 
helter-skelter  spending  habits.  And  un- 
less Congress  does  something  now,  these 
Americans  will  understandably  punish 
those  Congressmen  responsible  with  their 
votes  next  November. 

To  demonstrate  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  deteriorating  purchasing  value 
of  the  dollar  and  annual  Federal  deficits, 
I  asked  economists  at  the  Library  of 
Congress  to  provide  me  with  statistics 
going  back  to  1940.  showing  both  the  an- 
nual rate  of  inflation  and  the  Federal 
deflcit  or  surplus  for  each  year  to  the 
present. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  this 
study  shows  that  the  1940  dollar  is  now 
worth  only  32  cents.  Federal  deficits  since 
1940  have  totaled  almost  $446  billion. 

I  include  this  table  in  the  Record  for 
the  benefit  of  all  my  colleagues: 

INFLATION  SINCE  1940 


Decreased 

purchasini 

power  of 

Federal 

dollar 

Value  ot 

dericit 

Year 

(percent) 

dollar 

(billions) 

1940 

0 

tl.OO 

-13.9 

1941 

-4.9 

.95 

-6.1 

1942.. 

-9.7 

.86 

-21.4 

1943 

-5.8 

.81 

-57.4 

1944 

-1.6 

.80 

-51.4 

1945 

-2.2 

.78 

-53.9 

1946 

-7.8 

.72 

-20.6 

1947. 

-12.6 

.63 

+.7 

1948 

-7.2 

.58 

+8.5 

1949 

-1-1.0 

.59 

-1.8 

1950 

-1.0 

.58 

-3.1 

1951 

-7.4 

.M 

+3.5 

1952 

-2.2 

.S3 

-4.0 

1953 

-.8 

.» 

-9.4 

1954 

-.4 

.52 

-3.1 

1955 

+.3 

.52 

-4.1 

1956 

-J.  5 

.52 

+1.6 

1957 

-3.4 

.50 

+1.5 

1958 

-2.7 

.48 

-2.8 

1959 

-.8 

.48 

-12.4 

1960 

-1.6 

.47 

+1.2 

1961 

-1.1 

.47 

-3.8 

1962 

-1.1 

.46 

-6.3 

1963 

-1.2 

.46 

-6.2 

1964 

-1.3 

.45 

-8.2 

1965 

-1.6 

.44 

-3.4 

1966 

-2.8 

.43 

-2.2 

1967 

-2.8 

.42 

-9.8 

1968 

-4.0 

.40 

-28.3 

1969 

-5.1 

.38 

-5.4 

1970 

-5.6 

.36 

-13.1 

1971 

-4.1 

.35 

-29.8 

1972 

-3.2 

.33 

-29.1 

1973 

-5.9 

.32 

-34.1 

1974      

'  —27  8 

:  Eslimate. 

Source:  Library  of  Congress. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
cost  of  living  is  at  an  all-time  high;  the 
Nation  is  reeling  from  the  sharpest  yearly 
price  rises  in  over  20  years. 

The  American  worker  who  received  a 
50-percent  increase  in  pay  since  1964 
actually  lost  money  because  of  a  45-per- 
cent infiation  and  higher  tu:tual  taxes. 

Over  the  years  we  have  been  warned 


repeatedly  that  runaway  inflation  will  re- 
sult from  ccHitinued  budget  deflcits,  and 
indeed,  year  after  year  this  prophecy  has 
been  realized  as  the  Federal  debt  hJis  in- 
creased by  $170  billion  in  the  last  decade 
alone. 

The  House  has  at  least  realized  the 
severity  of  the  problem  and  passed  the 
Budget  Control  and  Impoundment  Act  of 
1973. 

The  Senate  has  passed  a  similar  bill; 
hopefully,  the  conferees  will  report  an 
effective  measure  back  in  the  near  future. 
It  is  too  late  for  further  delay. 

But  we  €hould  remember  this  is  only 
a  first  step.  The  Budget  Control  Act  does 
not  automatically  balance  the  budget  or 
stabilize  prices.  It  only  insures  that  Con- 
gress must  make  a  clear  decision,  rather 
than  decide  by  default.  But  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  hope  for  controlling  the  price 
spiral  until  the  Federal  budget  is  bal- 
anced and  a  lid  on  new  spending  is  kept 
there  long  enough  to  cool  an  economy 
overheated  for  all  too  long. 

Such  a  decision  will  not  be  easy;  it  is 
likely  not  to  be  popular.  However,  each 
day  it  is  delayed  only  adds  fuel  to  the 
fires  of  inflation,  only  drags  down  the 
dollar's  purchasing  power  further. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
an  overlooked  fact  about  deflcit  spend- 
ing. It  is  borrowing  from  the  future  to 
pay  for  something  now.  And  to  borrow, 
we  pay  interest.         _ 

In  paying  for  yesterday's  follies  and 
lack  of  economy,  we  pay  $30  billion  a 
year  in  interest.  That  is  more  than  the 
total  expenditure  of  six  Government 
agencies — Agriculture,  Commerce,  DOT, 
HUD,  Justice,  and  the  Interior. 

The  need  to  control  the  Federal  budget 
before  reckless  spending  ruins  our  coun- 
try is  the  proper  concern  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, but  particularly  of  those  of  us  who 
serve  in  Congress  and  who  have  the  con- 
stitutional duty  to  control  spending  and 
the  moral  obligation  to  do  so  wisely. 

Let  us  get  on  with  it. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too.  would 
like  to  add  my  comments  regarding  the 
importance  and  necessity  of  the  con- 
ferees reporting  a  strong  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  that  establishes 
an  overall  spending  limit,  thereby  ena- 
bhng  the  Congress  to  take  the  reins  in 
curbing  inflation  in  this  country. 

I  think  it  particularly  significant  that 
for  the  first  time  Congress  has  a  chance 
actually  to  legislate  to  itself  a  mecha- 
nism for  analyzing  and  effectively  con- 
trolling budget  outlays.  Our  head-over- 
heels  fiscal  spending  policy  is  catching 
up  with  us;  and  we  have  known,  or 
should  have  known,  that  it  would  for 
several  years.  Congress  has  simply  spent 
too  much  money — mtmey  that  has  in- 
fiuenced  directly  the  upward  spiral  of  in- 
flation. 

Let  us  face  it,  our  dollar  is  not  what  it 
used  to  be.  and  it  should  (^me  as  no  sur- 
prise that  we  are  paying  more  and  get- 
ting less.  That  is  one  big  reason  why  it 
is  imperative  that  Congress  make  a  con- 
certed effort  to  conduct  its  affairs  in  a 
business-like  manner  with  some  sense  of 
monetary  responsibility.  We  are  all 
aware  that  if  a  businessr-an  operated  his 
business  with  as  much  Irregularity  and 
with  as  much  disregard  for  his  assets  as 
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Congress,  he  wotild  not  be  In  business  for 
long. 

Thus,  Congress  has  an  exceUent  op- 
portunity to  redeem  itself  and.  In  doing 
so,  not  become  further  derelict  In  the 
duty  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation.  The 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  is 
probably  the  most  important  and  could 
have  the  most  far-reaching  economic  im- 
pact of  any  legislation  passing  the  93d 
Congress.  We  must  in  good  faith  carry 
through  on  the  mandate  which  this  act 
provides  and  learn  to  operate  within  a 
thoroughly  reviewed  and  prescribed  Fed- 
eral budget,  which  outlines  a  spending 
pattern  designed  to  stimulate  our  econ- 
omy and  at  the  same  time  curtail  the  rate 
of  inflation.  ^ 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  resolution.  We 
have  within  our  grasp,  if  we  care  to  do 
the  grasping,  an  opportunity  to  take  one 
essential  step  toward  a  return  to  fiscal 
responsibility.  We  are  not  asking  for 
much,  really,  just  that  the  Congress  sit 
down  and  do  what  any  sensible  Indi- 
vidual or  board  would  do  at  budget  time; 
look  at  income  and  expenses  as  one  pic- 
ture and  try  to  make  the  former  at  least 
balance  the  latter. 

When  I  decided  to  participate  in  this 
discussion,  my  first  inclination  was  to 
launch  into  a  discussion  of  economic 
principles,  but  on  reflection  it  seemed 
better  that  I  leave  that  dismal  science  to 
those  better  trained  in  its  discipline. 

Instead,  I  would  like  to  address  my  re- 
marks to  the  American  wage  earner.  In 
case  we  have  forgotten,  that  is  our  boss. 
By  turning  down — quite  properly — our 
own  salary  increases  this  year,  we  have 
given  ourselves  a  lot  of  good  "PH."  and 
enough.  I  suspect,  for  many  to  say  that 
by  that  gesture  the  demand  for  fiscal 
responsibility  is  satisfied.  But.  it  is  not. 

In  my  district  there  is  a  long  tradition 
of  support  for  fiscal  conservatism.  I  have 
recently  conducted  a  survey — my  second 
annual  questionnaire.  The  returns  are 
not  yet  tabulated,  but  I  have  studied 
them  enough  to  be  able  to  say  some- 
thing about  them.  I  asked  whether,  in 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  Federal 
budget  deficits,  constituents  would  pre- 
fer to  cut  into  defense  programs,  cut  into 
social  programs,  or,  in  extremis,  raise 
taxes.  Almost  everyone  responded  a£Srm- 
atively  to  at  least  one  of  those  options. 
In  fact,  a  very  substantial  mlnoriiy  indi- 
cated that  they  would  go  along  with  a 
tax  increase  if  that  were  necessary  to 
balance  the  budget. 

I  beUeve  we  are  in  error  if  we  believe, 
politically,  that  we  can  go  on  into  the 
distant  sunset  spending  billions  every 
yefir  in  excess  of  revenues.  People  are 
waking  up  to  the  effect  this  deficit  spend- 
ing is  having  on  them.  In  addition,  fewer 
people  are  buying  the  Idea  that  there  Is 
a  need  for  this  spending  in  the  absence 
of  a  war. 

What  are  the  effects  on  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Q.  Citizen? 

If  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Citizen  want  to  move 
out  of  their  apartment  and  buy  a  home 
of  their  own,  and  unless  they  just  won 
a  million-dollar  lottery  or  inherited  a 
small  fortune,  they  will  have  to  get  a 
mortgage.  They  enter  the  money  market 
in  competition  with  their  Government 
and  find  that  their  own  Government  Is 
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sopping  up,  this  year,  $9  bllll(Ui  of  loan- 
able funds — enough  to  finance  a  third  of 
a  million  mortgages.  Not  only  does  that 
amount  of  money  leave  the  market,  what 
is  left  gets  bid  up  In  price.  To  a  degree, 
deficit  spending  is  responsible  for  scarce 
money  and  high  interest  rates. 

If  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Citizen  are  living  on  a 
relatively  stable  income,  they  are  prob- 
ably eating  more  spaghetti  than  in  the 
past,  and  are  probably  getting  acquainted 
with  the  virtues  of  vegetable  protein. 
Spaghetti  is  not  to  be  derided,  and  vege- 
table protein  certainly  has  its  virtues,  but 
I  would  doubt  that  infiation  diets  are  a 
matter  of  completely  free  choice.  Some 
of  today's  inflation  is  beyond  the  control 
of  our  Government.  It  is  haid  to  see  how 
we  could  regulate  the  price  of  King 
Faisal's  oil.  But,  some  of  the  present  rate 
of  Inflation  is  subject  to  control.  We  are 
now  contemplating  dumping  $9  billion 
more  borrowed,  high-interest  dollars  into 
the  economy.  Sure,  it  will  create  jobs,  and 
protect  a  few  more — mainly  on  the  Fed- 
eral payroll.  But,  it  will  Inflate  the  econ- 
omy by  that  amoimt. 

So,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Citizen  back  off 
from  buying  a  house  this  year  and 
decide  they  have  to  spend  the  money  they 
earned  and  saved  for  a  downpayment, 
they  will  be  spending  1971  and  1972  dol- 
lars from  their  savings  on  goods  at  1974 
prices  which  have  been  Inflated  in  part 
by  the  effects  of  Federal  deficit  spending. 
It  seems  every  time  we  look  up  from  the 
crisis  of  the  instant,  we  meet  one  more 
special  interest  protesting  that  its  project 
or  its  program  is  so  essential  that  not 
only  must  its  fimding  not  be  cut,  the 
funding  must  be  increased.  In  discuss- 
ing budget  control,  maybe  we  ought  to 
require  that  every  bill  caUing  for  an  in- 
crease hi  spending  include  a  section  pro- 
viding for  an  income  tax  siu-charge  suf- 
ficient to  pay  the  freight.  We  could  do 
the  same  for  bills  granting  preferential 
tax  treatments.  It  would  save  the  tax- 
payers the  cost  of  printing  about  three 
quarters  of  the  bills  introduced  annually. 
Some  day,  hopefully  soon,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  bite  the  bullet  and  get 
our  fiscal  house  in  order.  The  cycle  of 
tax  and  tax.  spend  and  spend,  and  elect 
and  elect  is  doomed.  The  American  peo- 
ple are  waking  up  to  what  Federal  deficit 
spending  is  doing  to  them.  Today's  dis- 
cussion can  serve  as  an  alarm  clock  for 
others. 

This  country  needs  firm  controls  on  the 
Federal  budget.  The  people  of  the  coun- 
try are  beginning  to  demand  it.  Sooner 
or  later,  our  bosses  are  going  to  begin  to 
review  our  stewardship  in  light  of  what 
we  have  done  about  it.  People  who  now 
decide  that  they  cannot  afford  a  new  suit 
this  sprhig  will  then  decide  they  cannot 
afford  a  new  educational  program  or  re- 
search grant.  They  may  decide  some 
Members  of  Congress  are  too  expensive. 
So,  we  should  get  a  move  on  and  get  a 
sound,  tough  budget  reform  bill  enacted. 
Whether  we  do  It  because  it  Is  right,  or 
we  do  It  to  save  our  necks;  In  any  case, 
let  us  do  it.  and  do  it  soon. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  thank  my  colleague  from  Florida  (Mr. 
BA7ALIS)  for  giving  me  this  opporttmlty 
to  urge  our  colleagues  on  the  Budget  Re- 
form Conference  Committee  to  act 
quickly  and  responsibly  In  reporting  out 
a  strong  budget  reform  measiu-e. 


Congress   has   too  loDg  evaded  the 
question  of  assuming  responsibility  for 

Its  historical  control  of  the  budget.  Un- 
less meaningful  reform  is  enacted  with- 
out further  delay,  we  will  continue  to 
witness  the  awful  consequences  of  in- 
flation, splraling  taxes  and  general  eco- 
nomic unrest,  by  this  imrestrained  def- 
icit spending  of  billions  of  Federal  tax 
dollars.  Budgetary  chaos  has  resulted 
from  our  hodgepodge  organization  of 
budgetary  responslblUty.  Within  the 
goals  set  by  the  new  budget  committees, 
the  appropriations  process  will  now  bear 
a  more  direct  responsibility  for  the  al- 
location of  the  tax  dollar,  and  this  is 
certainly  a  step  forward. 

I  would  like  to  add  a  word  of  caution, 
however.  While  the  specific  recommen- 
dations of  the  conference  committee  will 
enable  us  to  Implement  a  process  more 
responsive  to  the  economic  realities  of 
our  time,  we  must  restructure  oiu:  own 
thinking.  We  are  surely  witness  to  the 
faulty  philosophy  that  government 
spending  Is  the  panacea  for  inflation. 
We  cannot  continue  to  buy  popularity  as 
a  nation  or  as  individuals.  Federal  funds 
are  limited  both  in  quantity  and  in  abil- 
ity to  cure  oiu-  myriad  social  ills.  Until 
we  accept  this  as  an  economic  fact  of 
Ufe,  all  the  budget  reform  in  the  world 
will  not  save  us  from  continuing  eco- 
nomic Instability. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  con- 
ferees will  present  to  us,  as  expeditiously 
as  possible,  the  means  by  which  we  can 
finally  achieve  control  over  Federal 
spending  and  economic  policies 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  resolu- 
tion. I  can  think  of  no  other  single  item 
so  essential  to  the  future  health  of  the 
American  economy,  as  well  as  to  Con- 
gress effort  to  reestablish  Itself  as  a 
vital  and  responsive  institution  of  Gov- 
ernment, than  the  budget  reform  legisla- 
tion which  is  presently  In  conference. 

The  American  people  are  not  fully 
aware  of  how  Congress  lack  of  budget 
control  prevents  a  sound  economy. 
Many  of  them  do  not  realize  that  year 
after  year.  Congress  appropriates  legis- 
lation with  no  regard  for  spending  pri- 
orities. At  the  end  of  the  year.  Congress 
adds  up  the  totals.  If  we  have  a  balanced 
budget— which  is  rare— it  is  purely  an 
accident.  Is  it  any  wonder  why  Congress 
has  received  a  positive  rating  of  only 
21  percent  of  the  American  people? 

If  the  people  were  aware  that  Congress 
for  years  has  had  absolutely  no  fonnal 
mechanism  through  which  it  could  make 
the  rational  fiscal  decisions  which  need 
to  be  made,  they  would  have  suiely  voted 
its  Members  out,  and  well  they  should 
For  Congress  has  flatly  ignored  its  con- 
stitutional responsibility  to  manage  the 
taxpayers'  money. 

The  93d  Congress.  Mr.  Speaker,  de- 
serves much  credit  for  recognizing  the 
danger  of  this  bllndmans  approach  to 
fiscal  matters  and  for  doing  somethhig 
to  correct  it.  The  special  joint  committee 
developed  a  comprehensive  plan  for  re- 
form that  will  force  Congress  to  make 
the  necessary  fiscal  decisions  which  It 
has  long  ignored.  Both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress deserve  the  highest  praise  for  pass- 
ing this  legislation. 
Now,  only  one  final  hurdle  is  left  be- 
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fore  this  historic  reform  can  be  put  to 
work  for  the  people  of  America.  Further 
delay  is  inexcusable.  Denial  of  final  pas- 
sage is  unthinkable.  We  have  gone  a  long 
way  toward  filling  the  tremendous  void 
of  fiscal  irresponsibility  in  the  Congress. 
Now  that  the  battle  is  nearly  won,  we 
cannot  lose  the  commitment  which 
prompted  this  monumental  study  in  the 
first  place.  We  cannot  afford  to  rest  until 
the  budget  reform  bill  is  successfully  out 
of  conference  and  is  sent  to  the  President 
for  his  signature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  are 
tired  of  infiated  prices  at  the  market- 
place. They  deserve  better  from  their 
elected  representatives  in  Congress.  This 
day,  let  us  resolve  that  Congress  will  re- 
store the  sense  of  fiscal  responsibility 
that  is  desperately  needed. 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  a 
longstanding  commitment  makes  it  im- 
possible for  me  to  participate  personally 
in  the  special  order  of  the  freshmen  Re- 
publican Members,  as  vice  president  of 
the  93d  Club  I  did  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarics  of  my  colleague, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Bafalis*  and  others  regarding 
the  need  for  fiscal  responsibility  and 
budget  reform. 

Certainly  next  to  peace,  this  is  our 
No.  1  issue  as  it  affects  every  citizen.  The 
American  people  are  sick  and  tired  of 
seeing  their  family  budgets  wrecked  by 
infiation.  I  ask,  is  it  not  possible  to  con- 
struct some  sensible  dikes  against  that 
onrushing  torrent?  I  believe  it  is.  All  of 
us  and  our  fellow  Americans  have  to 
make  ends  meet  when  it  comes  to  man- 
agement of  our  affairs.  We  have  to  bal- 
ance our  budgets  and  live  within  our 
incomes — paying  off  debts  as  they  be- 
come due.  I  would  ask,  is  it  too  far  afield 
to  suggest  the  situation  with  the  Federal 
Government  is  analogous? 

I  have  always  opposed  deficit  spending, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so.  I  feel  that  we 
should  pay  our  way  as  a  nation,  just  as 
we  do  in  our  homes  and  businesses.  There 
is  nothing  wrong  with  borrowing — we  all 
do  it;  but  we  also  pay  back  at  interest 
what  we  borrow.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
pass  along  to  our  children  and  our  chil- 
dren's children  an  incredible  and  disas- 
trous burden  of  public  indebtedness  that 
will  break  their  backs,  the  back  of  our 
currency,  and  the  back  of  our  country — 
which  seems  to  be  just  what  we  are  in 
the  process  of  doing.  We  simply  must  get 
a  handle  on  Government  expenditures, 
control  them  as  best  we  can,  and  see  to 
it  that  outgo  matches  income. 

To  this  end,  during  the  past  session  of 
the  93d  Congress,  I  introduced  H.R.  7154. 
This  bill  provides  that  Federal  expendi- 
tures shall  not  exceed  Federal  revenues 
except  in  time  of  war  or  grave  national 
emergency  declared  by  Congress.  It  also 
provides  for  systematic  reduction  of  the 
public  debt.  Right  now,  the  budget  in- 
cludes a  figure  above  $25  billion  for  in- 
terest on  the  public  debt,  and  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  in  fiscal  1975,  that  figure 
will  rise  to  $29  billion.  That  figures  out 
something  like  a  little  more  than  $58,700 
per  minute  that  the  American  people 
are  paying  to  service  the  national  debt — 
much  less  retire  it.  My  legislation — and 
other  bills  like  it— is  still  pending  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  I 


wish  that  hearings  could  be  held  on  this 
subject  and  the  public  be  given  the 
chance  to  express  itself  to  the  commit- 
tee, because  I  feel  quite  certain  that  most 
Americans  disapprove  of  the  astronomi- 
cal figure  that  the  public  debt  has 
reached. 

We  did  make  some  progress  toward 
budget  reform  in  the  last  session  of  the 
Congress  by  passing  H.R.  7130  in  Decem- 
ber. I  was  glad  to  vote  for  this  measure, 
which,  when  it  becomes  effective,  will  re- 
quire Congress  to  set  ceilings  on  outlays 
and  revenues  each  year,  prepare  its  own 
budget  proposals,  return  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  control  of  forms  of 
spending  which  are  now  not  subject  to 
such  review,  and  extend  the  fiscal  year 
to  begin  on  October  1  rather  than  July  1 
so  that  all  spending  can  be  compared  at 
one  time  to  the  earlier  Budget  Commit- 
tee targets.  The  ceiling  set  earlier  in  the 
year  can  be  reviewed  and  revised  all  at 
one  time  in  September,  but  every  step  of 
the  process  has  to  be  related  to  every 
other  step.  The  process  is  cumbersome 
and  is  not  a  panacea.  However,  it  is  in- 
tended to  provide  a  discipline  within 
which  the  congressional  will  to  govern 
can  be  rediscovered.  It  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  and  I  urge  the  House- 
Senate  conferees  to  report  out  a  strong 
bill  as  soon  as  possible. 

Budget  management  must  be  estab- 
lished if  we  are  to  have  stability  and  a 
basis  for  a  healthy  growth  in  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole.  We  must  establish  a  good 
basis  for  determining  spending  goals  and 
priorities  and  always  remember  that  ev- 
erything the  Government  gives  us  with 
one  hand  it  must  take  back  with  the 
other  in  higher  taxes,  more  infiation,  or 
both.  Therefore,  all  new  spending  pro- 
posals should  be  looked  at  in  this  way, 
by  asking  whether  they  are  worth  either 
of  the  costs. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
plays  a  vital  role  in  determjoing  the  eco- 
nomic policy  of  the  Unitea' States,  and 
we  are  now  in  a  position  to  implement  the 
budgetary  controls  necessary  to  return 
sound  fiscal  policy  to  the  appropriation 
process  and,  thereby,  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  address  my  colleagues 
and  urge  the  prompt  enactment  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Reform  Act. 

As  we  all  Icnow  from  correspondence 
and  face-to-face  conversations  with  our 
constituents,  the  spiraling  inflation  rate 
is  one  of  the  prime  concerns  of  the  Amer- 
ican public.  In  response  to  a  question  on 
my  February  opinion  poll  of  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  of  Virginia  which 
read  "What  do  you  believe  are  the  most 
important  issues  facing  the  U.S.  today?" 
Inflation  was  the  issue  most  frequently 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  list. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  submit  that 
the  primary  cause  of  infiation  is  irrespon- 
sible Federal  spending,  for  which  this 
body  can  be  held  accountable.  I  believe 
the  enactment  of  H.R.  7130  is  a  real  step 
in  the  right  direction  toward  removing 
the  inherent  problems  in  our  current  ap- 
propriations process,  and  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  now  serving  on  the  con- 
ference committee  reviewing  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Reform  Act  to  proceed 
expeditiously  in  reporting  out  this  leg- 
islation. 


Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
cause  of  reforming  the  procedures  where- 
by the  Congress  acts  on  budgetary  mat- 
ters has  come  a  long  way  since  March  7 
of  last  year  when  the  freshmen  in  this 
Congress  rose  as  a  body  to  urge  adoption 
of  a  new,  workable  procedure. 
'  At  that  time,  these  reforms  were  sim- 
ply a  desire  felt  by  many  Members  of 
varying  seniority. 

Today  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
have  acted  on  a  measure  to  accomplish 
these  reforms  and  a  conference  com- 
mittee has  been  formed  to  resolve  the 
differences  between  the  versions. 

How  far  we  have  come,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
a  single  year. 

But  to  have  come  this  far  is  not  in  it- 
self suflacient  cause  for  rejoicing.  If  the 
conference  committee  does  not  complete 
its  work  and  report  out  a  strong  bill  that 
can  achieve  final  acceptance  by  both 
Houses,  we  may  lose  the  progress  al- 
ready made. 

These  reforms  must  become  law. 

In  the  year  that  has  gone  by  since  the 
special  order  last  March  7  this  Congress 
has  authorized  expenditures  of  hundreds 
of  billions  of  dollars.  It  has  done  so  with- 
out the  benefit  of  the  perspective  full 
budgetary  consideration  could  provide. 

In  that  year  the  Federal  debt  has  in- 
creased by  billions  of  dollars.  I,  for  one, 
believe  that  this  is  an  unfortunate  fact. 
But  what  is  even  more  unfortunate  is 
^at  the  Congress  has  taken  action  under 
which  this  debt  has  mounted  without 
the  benefit  of  budgetary  analysis  which 
would  allow  each  of  us  to  fully  evaluate 
the  ramifications  of  our  actions. 

The  time  has  come  to  bring  this  bill 
forward  and  make  it  law.  I  doubt  that  it 
would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  this 
can  be  one  of  the  most  important  meas- 
ures passed  by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution  offered  by  my 
distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Bafalis,  ex- 
horting the  conferees  now  reviewing  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  to  act  exjjedi- 
tiously  in  reporting  out  constructive  leg- 
islation which  will  retiUTi  to  the  Congress 
the  necessary  fiscal  tools  to  control  infia- 
tion. 

Clearly,  one  of  the  most  glaring  prob- 
lems plaguing  the  Congress  revolves 
around  the  diffuse,  inefficient,  and  time- 
consuming  appropriation  process.  As 
presently  structured,  the  process  impedes 
effective  legislative  oversight,  discour- 
ages fiscal  discipline  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress, and  nurtures  inefficient  and  dupli- 
catory  Federal  programs. 

Despite  the  pressing  need  for  reform 
of  the  congressional  budgetary  process — 
as  pointed  out  in  the  report  of  the  Joint 
Study  Committee  on  Budget  Control — a 
full  year  has  now  elapsed  without  final 
congressional  action  on  the  committee's 
recommendations.  During  this  period, 
the  critical  problem  of  inflation  has 
worsened  considerably. 

While  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
is  not  a  panacea  that  will  cure  all  the 
economic  ills  of  this  Nation,  it  does  repre- 
sent an  important  and  essential  element 
in  the  broader  effort  to  restore  vitaUty 
and  stability  to  our  economy.  By  enact- 
ing the  Congressional  Budget  Act,  we  in 
the  Congress  can  insure  that  the  legis- 
lative branch  will  play  an  active  role  in 
this  effort. 
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Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  resolution. 

Mr.  FROEiHLJCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  question  that  inflation  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  facing  our  coim- 
tiy  today.  It  affects  everyone  and  hits 
thjse  on  marginal  or  fixed  incomes  in  an 
eioecially  hard  way. 

For  too  long,  the  Halls  of  Congress 
have  been  filled  with  empty  rhetoric  on 
this  subject.  Many  have  spoken  out 
against  inflation  but  little  concrete  ac- 
tion has  been  forthcoming.  For  too  long, 
the  people  have  been  fed  empty  promises 
but  have  found,  in  fact,  that  their  buying 
power  continues  to  dwindle  and  that 
inflation  continues  to  rise. 

We  now  have  a  chance  to  make  good 
the  decades  of  promises  we  have  heard. 
We  now  have  the  opportunity  to  help 
enact  legislation  which  will  mandate 
spending  limits,  a  cnacial  first  step  in 
bringing  us  back  to  a  level  of  fiscal  san- 
ity. I  urge  the  conferees  now  reviewing 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  to  take  the 
lead  in  bringing  us  to  this  goal. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  legislation  I  have  proposed  which 
would  assure  that  we  do  not,  in  the  fu- 
ture, worsen  the  problem  of  inflation 
unintentionally  by  actions  we  take.  My 
resolution.  House  Resolution  1076,  would 
provide  that  each  committee  report  on 
a  bill  or  joint  resolution  of  a  public  char- 
acter in  the  House  contain  a  detailed 
analytical  statement  as  to  whether  the 
enactment  of  that  bill  or  Joint  resolu- 
tion would  have  an  inflationary  impact 
on  prices  and  costs  in  the  operation  of 
the  national  economy. 

We  must  have  a  strong  budget  control 
bill.  We  must  set  sensible  limits  on  what 
we  must  spend.  And  we  must  also  assure 
that,  in  the  future,  we  do  not  unknow- 
ingly feed  the  fires  of  inflation  by  pass- 
ing legislation  which  is  well  intended  but 
fiscally  careless. 

The  time  to  act  is  now.  Let  us  show  the 
American  people  we  intend  to  carry  it 
through  to  meaningful  actions  which 
will  bring  about  the  fiscal  relief  we  so 
urgently  need. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 4.  the  President  submitted  his  fis- 
cal year  1975  budget  to  the  Congress 
and  the  American  public.  It  is  the  larg- 
est in  the  history  of  our  Nation,  recom- 
mending total  outlays  of  $304.4  billion; 
$29.8  billion  more  than  in  1974.  with 
anticipated  receipts  of  $295  billion — an 
increase  of  $25  billion  over  1974. 

Again  we  are  faced  with  deficit 
spending:  this  time  the  red  Ink  figures 
amoimt  to  $9.4  billion.  The  deficit  of 
1974  was  $4.7  billion.  It  is  obvious  that 
deficit  spending  is  on  the  increase. 

Not  only  is  the  budget  large,  it  is  con- 
fusing and  uses  confusing  terminology. 
The  budget  for  fiscal  year  1975  has  been 
compiled  on  what  is  called  the  imlfied 
budget  concept  first  used  in  the  sub- 
mission of  the  fiscal  year  1969  budget. 
It  includes  both  Federal  fimds,  those 
funds  which  go  into  the  general  fimd  of 
the  Treasury  and  are  not  earmarked 
for  specific  uses  such  as  old-age  and 
survivors  Insurance  and  the  highway 
tnist  fund,  and  It  Includes  trust  funds. 


The  imified  budget  deficit  for  fiscal 
year  1975  is  estimated  to  be  $9.4  billion. 
However,  if  tnist  fluids  are  not  counted, 
the  deficit  comes  to  $17.9  billion.  The 
difference  is  accounted  for  by  an  ex- 
pected $8.5  surplus  in  trust  funds  bor- 
rowed by  the  Treasury.  The  unified 
budget  camouflages  the  facts  and  soft- 
ens the  impact  of  a  budget  in  excess  of 
$300  billion  and  a  public  debt  that  will 
accimiulate  to  $495.2  billion  requiring 
an  interest  payment  of  $29.1  billion,  an 
amount  equal  to  almost  10  percent  of 
the  proposed  1975  budget. 

Part  of  this  phenomenal  increase  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  approximately  40 
percent  of  the  Federal  budget  is  no 
longer  considered  by  Congress  in  the 
appropriations  process.  This  backdoor 
spending  complicates  attempts  to  hold 
back  expenditures  by  the  Congress  which 
must  appropriate  funds  to  back  up 
obligations  or  commitments,  previously 
made. 

Seventy-three  percent  of  the  proposed 
fiscal  year  1975  budget  Is  uncontrollable 
imder  existing  law.  This  means  that  only 
27  percent  of  the  proposed  budget  can  be 
acted  on  with  discretionary  authority,  or 
27  percent  of  the  budget  is  controllable. 
In  1967,  59  percent  of  the  Federal  budget 
was  uncontrollable  compared  to  73  per- 
cent today.  It  is  evident  that  the  uncon- 
trollable aspect  of  the  Federal  budget  is 
growing. 

In  saying  that  the  rising  expenditures 
are  uncontrollable,  I  mean  that  they  are 
uncontrollable  due  to  existing  legislation. 
The  programs  can  be  controlled  if  legis- 
lation is  enacted  to  change  their  nature. 

If  the  imcontrollable  segment  of  the 
budget  continues  to  Increase,  Congress 
will  find  Its  hands  chained  and  will  be 
unable  to  act  effectively  in  solving 
economic  problems  facing  the  Nation. 
We  cannot  nm  our  homes  or  businesses 
in  this  manner,  nor  should  our  country 
pass  on  to  future  generations  the  obliga- 
tion to  pay  for  our  excesses.  It  is  more 
important  now  than  ever  before  that 
we  Uve  within  our  capabilities. 

During  this  time  of  spiraling  inflation. 
Congress  cannot  afford— the  Nation  can- 
not afford — to  wait  for  action.  Congress 
must  do  its  share  to  hold  the  line 
against  the  onslaught  of  ever  higher 
prices.  To  do  this  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives needs  to  exercise  fiscal  re- 
straint and  responsibility. 

H.R.  7130,  the  Budget  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1973.  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  December  5,  1973. 
will  give  Congress  a  means  of  dealing 
in  an  orderly  and  comprehensive  fashion 
with  both  budget  policy  and  national 
priorities.  A  similar  bill.  S.  1541,  was 
passed  by  the  other  body  on  March  22. 
Both  biUs  are  In  conference.  When  com- 
promise is  reached,  I  hope  that  it  will 
represent  a  viable  legislative  budget  re- 
form and  confirm  the  role  of  Congress  as 
a  coequal  branch  of  the  Government. 

Essentially,  the  legislation  will  allow 
Congress  to  set  an  overall  spending  ceil- 
ing with  celling  targets  In  the  various 
program  categories  and  will  revise  the 
appropriation  process  timetable.  Pres- 
ently, the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 


dent has  18  months  to  prepare  a  budget 
which  is  submitted  to  a  Congress  which 
has  a  few  short  months  to  make  its  de- 
cisions relying  mainly  on  the  executive 
branch  information  and  expertise.  This 
new  legislative  timetable  will  allow  Con- 
gress to  debate  our  national  priorities 
early  in  the  process.  The  annual  formu- 
lation of  a  congressional  budget  will  bet- 
ter enable  Congress  to  coordinate  its  in- 
dividual budget  actions  with  the  overall 
economic  needs  of  this  country.  The  pro- 
posed legislative  budget  office,  an  ap- 
proximation of  the  President's  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  will  give  Con- 
gress more  adequate  and  sophisticated 
machinery  and  manpower  to  inform  it- 
self of  budgetary  and  economic  matters. 

Final  passage  of  this  legislation  will 
mark  a  significant  step  forward  in  con- 
gressional reform  and  provide  the  tools 
necessary  for  Congress  to  do  its  part  in 
controlling  inflation. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  on 
March  7,  1973, 1  joined  with  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  voice 
strong  support  for  needed  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  in  the  area  of 
budget  reform  and  fiscal  responsibility. 

I  did  so  as  a  newcomer  to  this  distin- 
guished body,  but  one  familiar  with  gov- 
ernmental budget  processes  by  virtue  of 
14  years  of  previous  experience  as  a  vil- 
lage mayor  and  a  member  of  the  New 
York  State  Leglslatiu-e. 

Quite  frankly,  while  I  was  dismayed 
and  somewhat  puzzled  by  the  failure  of 
Congress  to  previously  come  to  grips 
with  the  apparent  need  for  such  reform. 
I  was  encouraged  by  the  reaction  to  the 
comments  of  those  of  us  who  took  part 
in  that  March  7,  1973.  special  order. 

As  you  will  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
participants  in  that  Special  Order  were, 
for  the  most  part,  freshmen  legislators. 
To  the  person,  we  shared  a  common  In- 
terest, to  make  a  contribution  to  the  per- 
fection of  a  system  that  is  already  the 
best. 

Our  call  for  budget  and  fiscal  reform 
was  warmly  received  by  a  number  of  our 
distinguished  senior  colleagues.  The 
media  gave  prominent  mention  to  our 
efforts  and  praised  our  determination. 
Constituents  wrote  to  us  to  express  sup- 
port. All  seemed  to  agree  that  we  were 
on  the  right  course  and  should  pursue 
It. 

And  yet,  here  we  are  a  year  later  talk- 
ing about  the  same  subject  with  very 
little  progress  to  report. 

Each  day  it  becomes  more  apparent, 
to  me  at  least,  that  we  need  to  control 
expenditures  and  give  greater  attention 
to  fiscal  priorities.  Evidence  to  support 
this  contention  abounds.  But  the  sad  fact 
of  the  matter  is  the  Congress  simply  Is 
not  tackling  this  assigrmaent  with  the 
vigor  it  demands.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
we  are  at  an  all-time  low  in  terms  of 
public  opinion?  I  do  not  think  so. 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  do  some- 
thing about  it  and  It  Is  high  time  we 
seized  it.  I  reiterate  my  support,  with  all 
the  force  and  sincerity  at  my  command. 
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for  a  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
the  Budget.  The  measure  I  endorse,  H.R. 
975,  establishes  such  a  committee  and 
provides  the  necessary  staff  to  analyze 
the  budget  and  make  recommendations. 

TTie  legislation  also  calls  for  a  manda- 
tory 5-year  spending  projection,  limits 
spendihg  authorizations  by  Congress  to 
3  years  and  requires  that  new  Federal 
programs  be  initiated  on  a  limited,  trial 
study  basis. 

We  can  talk  all  day  here  on  Capitol 
HUl  about  the  need  to  restore  the  balance 
of  power  between  the  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive branches  of  our  Government  so 
that  we,  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people,  might  be  able  to  play  a  more 
meaningful  role  in  the  budget  process. 
But  talk  will  not  get  us  very  far.  What 
we  need  now  is  action.  Let  us  get  on  with 
the  job. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  our 
system  of  government,  the  Congress  is 
meant  to  be  the  single  most  important 
branch.  The  executive  is  meant  to  exe- 
cute the  laws  passed  by  the  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  in  the  Congress 
and  the  courts  are  meant  only  to  make 
certain  that  such  laws  are  not  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  Neither  the 
executive  nor  Judicial  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment are  meant  to  be  lawmaking 
bodies.  This  role  has  been  designated  spe- 
cifically for  those  elected  to  the  Congress. 

Along  with  congressional  prerogatives, 
however,  go  serious  congressional  respon- 
sibilities. Writing  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  September  29,  1973, 
Roscoe  Dnmimond  notes  that — 

Th»  best  example  of  what  Congress  is  fall- 
ing to  do  In  Its  rightful  effort  to  reclaim 
power  and  prestige  concerns  the  way  It  goes 
about  putting  together  the  massive  federal 
budget.  It  Is  as  though  It  were  trying  to  lay 
out  a  picture  puzzle  without  the  picture  and 
with  many  of  the  pieces  missing.  It  Is  a  mess. 

In  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1973,  the  Congress  has  finally  accepted 
some  of  Its  long-dormant  responsibilities. 
It  has  developed  a  mechanism  to  coor- 
dinate the  separate  actions  of  taxation 
committees  and,  more  important,  the 
legislative  committees  that  have  devised 
"backdoor"  tecliniques  for  creating  new 
programs  and  mandating  big  outlays  on 
those  programs  in  future  years.  This  plan 
will  produce  the  most  baisic  reform  of 
congressional  procedure  in  half  a 
century. 

At  present.  Congress  Judges  each 
money  bill  separately,  as  though  it  bore 
no  relation  to  other  outlays  or  to  whether 
the  funds  were  available  to  pay  for  it. 
Under  the  reform,  the  Senate  and  House 
each  would  create  a  new  budget  commit- 
tee. Its  members  would,  as  a  group,  pos- 
sess an  overall  view  on  both  revenues  and 
spending.  This  committee  will  be  in  a 
position  to  determine  likely  revenues  and 
the  prtHier  level  of  national  debt  for  the 
next  fiscal  year.  Based  on  that  informa- 
tion, the  committees  could  recommend  a 
spending  ceiling  designed  to  balance  the 
budget.  The  spending  limit  would  cover 
both  outlays  and  new  obllgational  au- 
thority. The  budget  committees  would.  In 
addition,  recommend  how  to  divide  the 
total  spending  among  broad  categories  of 
Goverimient  spending  and  would,  in  the 
process,  determine  the  spending  prior- 
ities. 

CXX MS— Part  11 


Discussing  the  need  for  this  impor- 
tant reform,  the  Chicago  Tribune  of 
May  10.  1974,  declared  that- 
Rampant  Inflation  and  the  apparent  In- 
ability of  the  traditional  economic-machin- 
ery to  control  It  without  unacceptabUht  social 
consequences  may  combine  to  bring  about  a 
long  overdue  reordering  of  the  fiscal  house 
of  Congress.  .  .  .  The  problem  Is  that  the 
nation  cannot  wait  much  longer  for  Congress 
to  act.  Inflation  Is  cutting  into  the  standard 
of  living  of  most  Americans  by  sharply  re- 
ducing their  purchasing  power.  A  prompt 
resolution  of  the  differences  between  the  Sen-\ 
ate  and  House  versions  of  the  reorgantzatlait^ 
bUl  is  Imperative. 

Following  is  the  text  of  this  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

Speedy  Hill  Reform  Urged 

"Rampant  Inflation  and  the  apparent  in- 
ability of  the  traditional  economic  machinery 
to  control  it  without  unacceptable  social  con- 
sequences may  combine  to  bring  about  a  long 
overdue  reordering  of  the  fiscal  house  of  Con- 
gress. 

"Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  have 
passed  separate  legislation  to  change  the 
method  by  which  Congress  deals  with  the 
federal  budget.  For  the  first  time.  Congress 
would  consider  the  budget  as  a  Whole  instead 
of  piecemeal.  The  new  legislation  would  cre- 
ate budget  committees  in  both  Hoii^es.  These 
committees  would  determine  national  ^lor- 
Itles  and  set  a  spending  ceiling.  If.  after  all 
the  appropriation  bills  are  enacted.  Congress 
has  exceeded  its  celling,  it  would  be  required 
to  raise  taxes  to  produce  the  revenue  neces- 
sary to  cover  the  shortfaU  or  to  cut  spend- 
ing. Moreover,  in  one  version,  Congress  would 
be  prohibited  from  adjoiimlng  until  the  rec- 
oncUiatlon  process  has  been  completed. 

"We  have  long  beUeved  that  Congress  was 
negligent  and  Irresponsible  In  Its  hanaUng 
of  spending  authorizations  and  appropria- 
tions. Each  specialized  committee  has  treated 
Its  programs  and  agencies  as  a  private  pre- 
serve and  has  spent  public  money  althout 
regard  for  the  Impact  on  the  whole  economy. 
This  disorderly  spending  practice  has  insulted 
In  an  aggregate  deficit  of  •109  bUUon  in  the 
last  five  years. 

"To  a  large  extent,  this  fiscal  Irresponsibil- 
ity has  caused  today's  inflation.  And  whUe 
much  of  the  blame  can  be  placed  on  Capitol 
Hill,  the  Nixon  administration  must  share  In 
the  responslbUity.  No  longer  can  President 
Nixon  shift  the  blame  for  Inflation  to  the 
Johnson  Administration  and  the  Viet  Nam 
War.  He  has  been  the  Chief  Executive  for  five 
years  and  it  has  been  more  than  a  year  since 
our  troops  pulled  out  of  Viet  Nam.  Instead  of 
exerting  leadership  In  economic  policy,  Mr. 
Nixon  has  yielded  to  political  pressure  for 
wage  and  price  controls,  and  then  failed  to 
remove  them  once  they  proved  their  long-run 
Ineffectiveness. 

"In  a  speech  to  the  Society  of  American 
Business  Writers,  John  T.  Dunlop.  director 
of  the  Cost  of  Living  CouncU.  said.  "The 
simple  fact  is  that  monetary  and  fiscal  tools 
are  not  enough  (to  deal  with  the  present 
Inflation  1,  and  we  must  get  to  the  task  of 
developing  other  measures  even  tho  their 
contribution  might  be  less  immediate  or 
powerful.' 

"He  said  a  whole^rles  of  structural 
changes  are  needed  in  the  economy  in  mtler 
to  restrain  Inflation.  The  single  most  Im- 
portant, he  said.  Is  to  coordinate  the  taxing 
and  spending  functions  of  Congress  and  en- 
able it  to  cooperate  with  any  administration 
toward  a  sound  fiscal  policy. 

"The  problem  is  that  the  nation  cannot 
wait  much  longer  for  Congress  to  act.  In- 
flation Is  cutting  Into  the  standard  of  living 
of  most  Americans  by  sharply  inducing  their 
purchasing  power.  A  prompt  resolutloa  of  the 
differences  between  the  Senate  and  House 


versions  of  the  reorganization  biU  Is  impera- 
tive.- 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  conferees  now 
reviewing  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1973  act  expeditiously  in  reporting  out 
a  strong  bill  which  will  mandate  an  over- 
all spending  limit  as  well  as  provide  the 
necessary  committee  structure,  staff,  and 
resources  by  which  Congress  may  review 
and  control  expenditures.  This  is  the 
only  way  in  which  infiation  may  be  con- 
trolled and  in  which  Congress  can  re- 
assert its  legitimate  authority  in  this  im- 
f>ortant  area. 

For  years  Congress  has  been  enacting 
revenue  and  appropriation  bills  without 
any  total  knowledge  of  what  revenue 
would  be  and  what  its  appropriations 
would  add  up  to.  It  receives  a  coherent 
budget  from  the  President  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  examine  it  piecemeaL 

Now  is  the  time  for  Congress  to  rees- 
tablish its  own  authority  and  its  cred- 
ibility with  the  American  people.  The 
power  of  the  purse  is  the  most  powerful 
tool  in  the  possession  of  the  Congress. 
Only  by  acting  now  with  regard  to  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1973  can 
Congress  recover  it  fully. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
from  Florida,  Mr.  Batalis,  for  organiz- 
ing this  opportunity  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  express  our  concern  about  the 
cruel  "ijidden  tax"  called  inflation.  Since 
foming  to  Washington,  Congressman 
Bafalis  has  been  a  leader  in  efforts  to 
bring  about  fiscal  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  Congress,  and  in  addition,  he  has 
proposed  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  addresses  the  real  root  cause  of  in- 
flation in  this  country — Government 
spending.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  the  budget-balancing  and  debt-elimi- 
nating amendment  offered  by  Congress- 
man Bafalis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  few  of  us  fully  im- 
derstand  the  technical  meanings  and 
causes  related  to  Inflation,  it  is  neverthe- 
less significant  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  American  pe<H}le  instinc- 
tively know  where  to  place  the  blame.  In 
January  of  this  year,  74  percent  of  those 
responding  to  a  Harris  survey  reported 
that  the  greatest  single  cause  of  infla- 
tion was  Federal  spending. 

Recently,  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate overwhelmingly  approved  legislation 
which  would  at  least  serve  as  a  tenta- 
tive beginning  step  toward  asserting  con- 
gressional responsibility  in  the  area  of 
spending  control.  While  by  no  means  per- 
fect, this  legislation  would  at  least  rep- 
resent a  positive  step  which  could  hope- 
fully be  built  on  through  futin-e  legisla- 
tive action. 

Sad  to  say,  even  this  small  step  toward 
inflation  control  is  being  thwarted  by  In- 
action on  the  part  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee which  has  been  appointed  to  iron 
out  the  differenjces  between  House  and 
Senate  versionS^of  this  legislation.  I  urge 
mj-  colleagues  on  that  panel  to  meet  as 
soon  as  possible  so  that  deliberations 
aimed  toward  compromise  can  begin. 
Delay  is  imconscionable,  for  the  InflatloD 
rate  increases  with  every  passing  month. 

It  has  been 'nearly  3  months  since  the 
conferees  on  budget  reform  have  been 
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appointed — the    American    people    are 
waiting  and  watching. 

One  of  the  possible  legislative  ap- 
proaches which  can  be  built  upon  this  be- 
ginning step,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  House  Joint 
Resolution  720,  the  Curtis-Spence 
amendment,  which  was  introduced  both 
in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate  in  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year.  This  resolution  calls 
for  a  self-implementing  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  automatically 
insure  in  any  given  year  that  the  Fed- 
eral budget  be  in  balance.  This  proposal, 
which  will  be  reintroduced  in  the  near 
future  with  at  least  30  additional  co- 
sponsors,  has  elicited  substantial  edito- 
rial comment  throughout  the  coimtry, 
and  several  State  legislatures  have  me- 
morialized Ccngress  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  two  of  the  edi- 
torials entitled  "A  Necessary  Amend- 
ment" from  the  Orangeburg  Times  and 
Democrat  of  May  2.  1974,  and  "Balanced 
Budgets,"  from  the  Indianapolis  News, 
April  5,  1974.  be  reprinted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  this  point: 
[Prom  the  Orangeburg  Times  and  Democrat, 
May  2,  1974 1 
A  Necessary  Amendment 

While  a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment Introduced  In  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate by  Sen.  Carl  T.  Curtis,  R-Neb..  and  In  the 
House  by  our  own  Congressman  Floyd  Spence. 
R-S.C,  appears  not  to  be  making  much  head- 
way In  Congress,  it  is  being  supported  else- 
where. 

The  Curtls-Sf>ence  amendment,  in  a  nut- 
shell, provides  that  whenever  the  federal 
budget  shows  a  deficit  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal 
year,  an  automatic  surtax  must  be  Unpoeed  to 
cover  the  deficit. 

The  only  condition  under  which  an  ex- 
ception could  be  made  would  be  If  Congress 
by  a  three-foiu'ths  vote,  declares  a  national 
emergency,  or  if  there  has  been  a  formal  dec- 
laration of  war. 

As  reported  in  the  May  4  issue  of  Human 
Events,  already  one  state  legislature  has  me- 
morialized Congress  to  enact  the  Curtis- 
Spence  amendment,  and  similar  resoltuions 
have  been  introduced  in  the  legislatures  of 
two  other  states. 

Already  adopted  is  a  resolution  by  the 
Olclahoma  state  legislature.  One  of  its  claiises 
reads:  "Deficit  spending  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  been  a  plague  to  this  nation  for 
over  a  third  of  a  century  and  both  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches  have  repeatedly 
demonstrated  unwillingness  to  stand  against 
political  pressures  to  spend  beyond  their 
metms."  It  was  passed  In  Oklahoma  in  only  a 
few  days. 

The  other  two  states  in  which  similar 
resolutions  have  been  introduced  are  Ne- 
braska and  Florida. 

According  to  Human  Events,  both  Senator 
Curtis  and  Congressman  Spence  hope  that 
the  Oklahoma  legislature  is  not  a  "lone  voice 
crying  in  the  wilderness"  but  that  its  action 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  grassroots  response 
to  an  urgently  needed  effort  to  control  fed- 
eral spending. 

"Congress  is  not  going  to  enact  such  a 
proposal  unless  the  people  demand  it,"  Sen- 
ator Curtis  is  quoted  as  saying. 

His  assessment  is  supported  by  Senate  ac- 
tion rejectln'g  amendments  by  Sen.  Jesse 
Helms,  R-N.C,  and  Sen.  Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr.. 
Ind.-Va.,  which  would  have  made  a  manda- 
tory balanced  budget  provision  part  of  the 
budget  control  bill  recently  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  now  in  conference. 

Human  Events  reports  that  many  Wash- 
ington observers  are  encouraged,  however, 
that  if  enough  state  legislatures  enact  sup- 
portive resolutions.  Congress  may  be  forced 
Into  action. 


"There  is  good  reason  for  many  states  to 
enthusiastically  endorse  the  Curtis-Spence 
bill,"  an  Oklahoma  state  senator  said.  "After 
all,  we  in  Oklahoma  have  been  living  with 
that  kind  of  provision  in  our  state  constitu- 
tion for  years  and  getting  along  fine.  What's 
so  special  about  the  federal  government  that 
it  ought  to  be  free  to  run  up  bigger  and  big- 
ger deficits  each  year  while  state  govern- 
ments must  live  within  their  Income?" 

Surely  the  members  of  the  South  Carolina 
General  Assembly  must  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Curtis-Spence  amendment  to  fu- 
ture generations  of  South  Carolinians  and 
Americans.  We  would  like  to  see  It  adopted 
by  Congress.  In  fact,  we  would  go  even  fur- 
ther In  suggesting  that  provisions  be  made 
now  for  a  sc)ieduled  year-by-year  reduction 
in  this  country's  out-of-thls-world  national 
debt. 

(From  the  Indianapolis  News,  Apr.  5.  1974) 
Balanced   Budcets 

Oklahoma  recently  became  the  first  state 
to  endorse  an  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution outlawing  Federal  deficit  spending. 
Similar  resolutions  are  now  advancing  in  the 
legislatures  of  Florida  and   Alaska. 

The  amendment  in  question  addresses  an 
urgent  problem — the  proclivity  of  Congress 
to  spend  money  without  relation  to  incom- 
ing revenues.  Deficit  Federal  budgets  are  now 
the  rule,  rather  than  the  exception.  The  re- 
sult, as  noted  by  Jerry  P.  James,  president 
of  Heritage  Foundation,  is  that  "approxi- 
mately one-fourth  of  our  total  national  debt 
has  been   incurred  in   the  last  four  years  ' 

Sponsored  by  Sen.  Carl  Curtis,  R-Neb.,  and 
Rep.  Floyd  Spence,  R-S.C,  the  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  provides  for  manda- 
tory budget-balancing.  If  a  president  sub- 
mits an  unbalanced  budget,  the  amend- 
ment directs  Congress  to  reduce  spending, 
levy  a  surtax  to  cover  the  deficit,  or  find 
other  ways  of  financing  it. 

The  amendment  is  currently  languishing 
In  the  Senate  Judlclaiy  Committee,  and  only 
petitions  from  more  state  legislatures  and 
expressions  of  public  support  will  budge  it. 
Such  action  should  be  forthcoming.  No  na- 
tion, not  even  one  as  wealthy  as  the  United 
States,  can  pile  up  multi-bilUon-dollar  def- 
icits every  year  without  courting  financial 
disaster. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  inflation  is 
a  complex  problem  and  thus  far  all  at- 
tempts to  control  it  have  failed.  It  is  my 
feeling  that  the  Congress  now  has  a 
unique  opportunity  to  attempt  to  control 
it  by  cleaning  our  own  house. 

The  Congress  controls  the  purse - 
strings  and  in  the  past  that  control  has 
been  far  from  coordinated.  The  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  is  the  first  time  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  order 
out  of  the  chaos.  It  will  ^ve  Congress  the 
tools  with  which  to  keej?  an  eye  on  overall 
spending  for  the  first  time  in  many, 
many  years. 

Our  approach  of  haphazard  appropria- 
tions has,  I  feel,  contributed  to  inflation. 
In  the  past  10  years  our  national  debt 
has  increased  $162  billion.  In  fiscal  year 
1973,  the  Government  paid  $24.2  billion 
in  interest  on  the  Federal  debt  and  even 
more  in  fiscal  year  1974.  This  amounts 
to  some  $50  billion  which  the  taxpayers 
must  pay  without  receiving  a  penny's 
worth  of  service  in  return. 

With  the  power  of  the  purse.  Congress 
must  also  take  on  the  responsibility  to 
recommend  expenditures  over  the  vast 
spectrum  of  needs  but  always  keeping 
in  mind  the  total  picture. 

There  are  desperate  national  needs  for 
additional  funds  for  the  environment, 
energy,  our  cities,  housing,  medical  care. 


and  any  number  of  crucial  domestic 
needs. 

Congress  has  the  power  and  respon- 
sibility to  set  priorities  in  these  areas. 
This  responsibility  has  been  shirked.  At 
the  same  time  the  agencies  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  have  expanded  and  have 
filled  the  vacuum  of  power  vacated  by 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  budget.  We 
have  simply  not  kept  pace  and  do  not 
now  have  the  tools  necessary  to  accom- 
plish our  task  in  this  area. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Act,  now  in 
conference,  will  give  us  these  tools.  1 
sincerely  join  my  colleagues  in  urging 
the  House-Senate  conferees  to  speedily 
act  on  this  measure  so  we  may  begin  to 
set  up  the  necessary  mechanism  with 
which  to  deal  with  the  present  budgetary 
chaos. 


CAPITAL   GAINS   TAXES   ON 
RESIDENCES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Robison)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  years  ago  an  elderly 
couple  wrote  me  that  they  had  just 
gotten  a  painful  education  in  the  capital 
gains  tax.  Like  so  many  wage  earning 
families,  they  had  probably  never  had 
the  opportunity  to  fill  in  the  capital 
gains  block  on  their  tax  form  and,  for 
them,  the  term  "capital  gains"  may  well 
have  been  an  ill-defined  business  con- 
cept which  had  never  affected  their  lives 
and  never  would. 

Again,  like  so  many  other  older  per- 
sons whose  residence  was  their  one, 
major  investment,  they  had  owned  their 
home  for  many  years.  Besides  the  sense 
of  security  gained  from  personal  owner- 
ship, they  also  presumed  that  the  pro- 
ceeds from  a  sale  of  their  home — which 
with  their  children  gone  was  steadily  be- 
coming too  large  for  them — might  pro- 
vide a  retirement  "cushion"  after  their 
wage-earning  years  had  ended.  And,  that 
was  precisely  how  they  proceeded,  since 
after  retirement  they  sought  to  recapture 
their  investment  by  selling  the  house. 

Yet,  when  tax  time  rolled  around,  they 
were  jolted  by  the  capital  gains  tax, 
which — it  seemed  to  them,  at  least — 
robbed  them  of  some  of  the  retirement 
security  they  had  counted  on.  Since  it 
was  so  understandable  how  this  sort  of 
thing  could  have  happened,  I  began  to 
consider  legislation  which  might  save 
other  elderly  citizens  from  such  a  costly 
education  in  tax  law,  thereby  assisting 
them  in  making  the  fullest  use  of  the 
funds  available  to  them  at  a  time  in  life 
when  financial  security  is  so  very  neces- 
sary. 

I,  therefore,  introduced  legislation 
which  proposed  that  individuals  over  age 
65  be  excused  from  the  capital  gains  tax 
on  the  first  $20,000  of  profits  from  the 
sale  of  a  residence.  In  one  of  those  very 
satisfactory  moments  for  a  legislator,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  saw  fit  in 
1964  to  include  my  proposal  in  a  larger 
tax  bill.  Since  enactment  of  that  meas- 
ure, t&x  law  has  permitted  any  taxpayer 
over  age  65  to  take  a  one-time  tax  ex- 
emption on  profits  from  the  sale  of  a 
house,  if  that  individual  has  used  the 
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house  as  a  personal  residence  for  at  least 
5  of  the  8  years  prior  to  the  sale. 

Well,  about  10  years  later,  which  was 
Just  a  few  months  ago,  I  received  an- 
other letter  from  an  elderly  couple  who 
again  described  how  payment  of  the  cap- 
ital gains  tax  had  added  an  unexpected 
note  of  austerity  to  their  retirement 
plans.  Although  in  this  particular  case, 
the  couple  did  not  meet  the  full  require- 
ments for  the  capital  gains  exclusion, 
the  letter  did  get  me  to  thinking  about 
how  things  have  changed  since  those 
halcyon  days  of  1964  when  a  $20,000 
,  home  in  my  part  of  New  York  State  was 
a  solid,  roomy  dwelling.  Those  who  seek 
to  buy  a  home  these  days  In  the  southern 
tier  of  New  York  will  quickly  find  that 
$20,000  will  get  them  little  more  than  a 
roof  and  four  walls. 

In  other  words,  as  we  all  know,  infla- 
tion has  hit  the  cost  of  housing  just  like 
everything  else,  and  the  t&x  savings  for 
elderly  people  which  grew  out  of  my  bill 
have  severely  diminished  in  real  pur- 
chasing power,  particularly  when  It 
comes  to  purchasing  or  renting  a  new 
dwelling.  I  asked  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress for  an  appropriate  measure  of  the 
Impact  of  inflation  on  housing  prices 
since  the  capital  gains  exemption  went 
into  effect,  and  the  response  was  that 
costs  of  residential  construction  are  the 
best  measure  of  the  inflationary  impact 
on  housing  prices.  Since  1964,  housing 
construction  costs  have  increased  by  69.7 
percent,  and  if  this  percentage  is  applied 
to  the  $20,000  figure  I  first  proposed,  it 
would  amount  to  almost  $35,000. 

Since  I  have  been  privileged  to  remain 
in  the  House  for  the  decade  following 
my  first  proposal  and  because  we  are 
now  in  the  midst  of  a  wide-ranging  dis- 
cussion of  tax  reform  legislation,  I  will 
offer  new  legislation  today  which  pro- 
poses an  increase  In  this  capital  gains 
exemption  for  the  elderly  to  $35,000.  A 
large  part  of  the  Incentive  for  enacting 
the  exemption  in  1964  was  to  allow  el- 
derly citizens  to  make  full  use  of  the 
money  invested  in  their  homes;  and  it 
seems  entirely  equitable  that  citizens 
who  claim  this  exemption  in  1974  re- 
ceive the  same  level  of  financial  benefit 
as  those  who  took  the  exemption  in  1964. 
Certainly,  the  principle  behind  the  ex- 
emption has  never  changed;  it  is  only 
that  now  an  elderly  couple  is  likely  to 
pay  almost  70  percent  more  in  follow-on 
housing  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  take  my  ctise  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  as  it 
considers  a  new  tax  bill,  and  I  encour- 
age my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  doing  so. 


LEGAL  SERVICES  CORPORATION 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  goitle- 
man  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Qms)  is  rec- 
ognized for  50  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been 
widely  circulated  in  the  House  a  docu- 
ment, anonymously  authored,  purport- 
ing to  be  a  ".ractsheet"  on  the  Legal 
Services  confermce  report.  In  the  scope 
of  Its  misinterpretations,  omissions,  and 
mistakes.  It  b  incredible.  The  total  par- 
port  of  the  argument  is  that  the  House 
conferees  abandoned  the  position  of  the 


House,  particularly  as  reflected  in  the 
17  amendments  to  Hit.  7824  adopted 
by  the  House  last  June.  As  the  author 
of  11  of  those  17  amendments,  and  as 
a  House  conferee,  I  take  absolute  excep- 
tion to  that  implication.  The  truth  is — 
and  I  believe  my  fellow  House  conferees 
\frilP  support  me  in  this  statement — we 
maintained  the  substance  of  the  House 
position  in  the  great  majority  of  vital 
issues,  including  most  of  the  critical  is- 
sues involved  in  those  17  amendments. 

I  can  fully  appreciate  that  some  Mem- 
bers will  vote  against  the  conference 
report  because  either  they  oppose  a  legal 
services  program  or  oppose  carrying  it 
on  in  the  form  proposed  by  both  the 
House  and  Senate  bills.  But  I  think  it 
would  be  a  tremendous  disservice  to  the 
public,  and  to  the  Members  of  the  House, 
if  any  Members  voted  against  the  C(Xi- 
ference  report  on  the  basis  of  a  wildly 
distorted  and  almost  whollv  inaccurate 
account  of  its  provisions.     ^ 

Accordingly,  I  shall  in  tn^e  remarks 
repeat  the  anonymous  factsheet  allega- 
tions in  their  entirety  together  with  my 
comment — which  will  be  labeled-"com- 
ment" — in  order  that  all  Members  and 
the  general  public  will  be  able  to  judge 
the  issue  fairly: 

Factsheet — Legal    Services    Confekence 
Report 

INTRODUCnCK 

In  a  new  attempt  to  mislead  the  trusting 
and  prey  upon  the  good  faith  of  the  public, 
the  Senate-House  legal  services  conference 
committee  reported  to  the  public  on  May  10, 
Tla  pre-arranged  stories  In  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Washington  Post,  that  a  legal 
services  corporation  plan  bad  been  adoined 
which  assertedly  represented  a  yielding  by 
the  Senate  to  the  more  stringent  safeguards 
against  legal  services  abuse  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives  last 
June  21. 1973. 

One  standard  of  measurement  for  gauging 
whether  the  safeguards  demanded  by  the 
House  have  been  honored  Is  adducable  by 
review  at  the  twenty-four  amendments  which 
had  been  voted  ontc  the  bill  in  the  House. 
Seventeen  of  the  twenty-forr  have  been 
Alther  eliminated,  or  altered  la  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  destroy  their  original  meaning  and 
Impact, 

PARTIAL     LIST     or     ELIMINATED     HOUSE 
AMENDMENTS 

For  example,  the  following  amendments 
have  been  ellm'nated  entirely: 

The  Oreen  Amendment  which  would  have 
liquidated  the  Corporation  In  1978,  requiring 
afBrmatlve  Congressional  action  if  it  were 
to  be  continued  beyond  June  30  of  that  year; 

Comment:  This  Is  tjT>lcal  of  the  kind 
of  compromise  reached  in  conference. 
The  conference  bin  limits  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  to  3  years,  which 
means  that  the  authorization  expires  on 
June  30,  1977,  in  short,  "an  affirmative 
congressional  action"  Is  required  If  the 
Corporation  Is  to  be  continued. 

The  Oreen  Amendment  to  prevent  the 
funding  of  Back -Up  Centers  for  nonresearch 
activities  (amicus  briefs,  co-counsel  work,  as- 
sistance to  activist  organizations,  issxie  ad- 
vocacy publications  and  travel,  law  Hi|(orm 
noa-dlent-generated  test  cases,  policy'  lob- 
bying, etc) ; 

Comment:  Many  of  these  activities  are 
specifically  prohibited  by  other  sections 
of  the  conference  bill,  and  in  the  state- 
ment of  managers  on  page  20  is  the  state- 
ment that  the  term  "research"  is  imder- 


stood  to  mean  "the  types  of  research  ac- 
tivities currently  being  conducted  tmder 
the  authority  of  section  232  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  including 
the  provision  of  cocounsel,  but  not  to  ex- 
tend to  clearinghouse  activities  such  as 
tfle  Poverty  Law  Reporter  Service."  Sec- 
tion 232  is  the  authority  under  which  so- 
called  backup  centers  sire  funded  as  a  re- 
search activity.  Under  section  3  of  the 
conference  bill  the  authority  to  conduct 
such  research  by  grant  or  contract  ter- 
minates on  January  1,  1976.  unless  Con- 
gress by  concurrent  resolution  takes  some 
contrary  action  with  respect  to  it  before 
that  date;  if  the  Congress  fails  to  act 
at  all  the  authority  extends  to  January  1, 
1977,  when  it  expires  a  full  6  months  be- 
fore all  appropriations  authority  for  the 
act  expires.  The  Corporation  is  directed 
to  make  a  study,  of  the  issue  of  how  it 
^oufikconduct  its  research  activity  and 
report  back  to  the  Congress  with  recom- 
mendations by  Jime  30,  1975,  This  is  a 
compromise  of  the  Green  amendment — 
which  cannot  fairly  be  described  as  hav- 
ing been  "eliminated  entirely." 

The  "Congressional  Accountability" 
amendment  which  would  have  limited  the 
power  of  the  American  Bar  Association  to 
assume  primary  responsibility  for  project 
employee  behavior,  performance,  and  obliga- 
tions via  modifications  in  the  Code  of  Pro- 
fessional Responsibility  and  Canons  of 
Ethics; 

Comment:  This  is  a  very  inartful  ref- 
erence to  one  of  my  amendments.  In  sec- 
tion 6(b)  (3)  of  the  House-passed  bill  we 
had  a  general  prohibition  against  inter- 
fering "with  any  attorney  in  carrying  out 
his  professional  responsibility  to  his  cli- 
ent as  established  in  the  Canons  of  Eth- 
ics and  Code  of  Professional  Responsi- 
bility of  the  American  Bar  Association." 
What  my  amendment  did  was  to  strike 
another  such  reference  because  it  was 
redundant.  The  Senate  bill  contained 
-^numerous  such  references,  and  we  In- 
sisted that  all  but  one  be  struck  out  to 
conform  to  the  House  bill.  Thus  the  fact 
sheet  is  completely  mistaken. 

The  two  Green  Amendments  requiring  an- 
nual appropriations  and  barring  multi-year 
appropriations  without  Congressional  review. 

Comment:  There  was  only  one  Green 
amendment  of  this  nature  which  struck 
out  a  requirement  of  3-year  appropri- 
ations, leaving  an  annual  appropriation 
authorization.  In  the  conference  bill  we 
accepted  the  limitation  proposed  by  Sen- 
ator Cotton  and  adopted  on  the  Senate 
floor  prohibited  appropriations  in  any 
year  for  more  than  a  2-year  period  and 
required  that  any  amoimt  appropriated 
for  a  second  year  not  be  made  available 
until  the  beginning  of  that  year.  We  re- 
tained this  Senate  language,  and  the 
thrust  of  the  Green  amendment  is  pre* 
served.  • 

PARTIAL  LIST  OF   HOITSK  AMENDMENTS 
WEAKZNIS 

Of  at  least  equal  Importance,  other  vital 
safeguards  were  completely  vitiated  by  clev- 
erly worded  modifications  which  destroyed 
the  original  meanings  of  House-passed 
amendments: 

The  prohibition  on  aid  to  "any  picketing, 
boycott,  or  strike"  Is  wiped  out  with  the 
phrase  "except  as  pennltt«d  by  law",  stnce 
such  activities  are  clearly  legal,  however  un- 
desirable it  may  be  to  subsidize  them  with 
public  funds. 
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Comment:  This  Is  a  misreading  of  the 
language.  The  phrase  "except  or  permit- 
ted by  law"  does  not  modify  the  entire 
prohibition.  The  complete  phrase  is  "ex- 
cept as  permitted  by  law  in  connection 
with  such  employee's  own  employment 
situation,"  which  completely  changes 
the  meaning  alleged  by  the  fact  sheet. 

The  House  prohibition  against  assigning 
personnel  or  resources  in  connection  with 
campaigns  to  affect  the  outcome  of  state 
ballot  issues  has  been  rendered  meaningless 
by  the  proviso  that  such  ballot  campaign  ac- 
tivity is  permitted  virhen  it  takes  the  form  of 
representation  for  "eligible  clients  with  re- 
spect to  such  client's  legal  rights".  The  catch 
Is  that  every  group  which  alleges  to  concern 
Itself  with  poverty  issues  can  be  an  eligible 
client  under  the  proposed  Act — thus,  whether 
the  cause  relates  to  the  elderly  (National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens),  or  women  (Na- 
tional Organization  for  Women),  or  the 
"right"  of  the  poor  to  abortions  (Planned 
Parenthood ) ,  or  Cesar  Chavez  ( United  Farm- 
workers), Indians  (American  Indian  Move- 
ment), or  whatever,  the  prohibition  I3  with- 
out effect. 

Comment:  I  would  not  interpret  this 
as  vitiating  the  prohibition,  because  I 
do  not  think  we  intended  to  prohibit 
genuine  legal  advice  "by  an  attorney  as 
an  attorney"  to  an  eligible  client.  More- 
over, this  must  now  be  read  in  light  of 
section  1007(a)(5)  which  bars  lobbying 
activities  except  under  prescribed  cir- 
cumstances and  in  the  course  of  doing  so 
bars  the  solicitation  of  clients  or  of  "a 
group  with  respect  to  matters  of  general 
concern  to  a  broad  class  of  persons  as 
distinguished  from  acting  on  behalf  of 
any  particular  client"  in  order  to  make 
such  activities  possible.  This  is  discussed 
more  fully  in  a  later  comment. 

The  Oreen  Amendment  which  stated  that 
"(J)f  an  action  is  conunenced  by  the  cor- 
poration or  by  a  recipient  and  a  final  judge- 
ment is  rendered  in  favor  of  the  defendant 
and  against  the  corporation's  or  recipient's 
plaintiff,  the  court  may,  upon  prefer  mo- 
tion by  the  defendant  award  reasonable 
costs  and  legal  fees  .  .  ."  has  had  ite  intent 
altered  by  a  conference  proviso  that  such  re- 
lief to  Innocent  private  parties  sued  at  the 
discretion  of  legal  aid  employees  would  be 
available  only  "upon  a  finding  by  the  court 
that  the  action  was  commenced  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  harassment  ...  or  a  recipient's 
plaintiff  maliciously  abused  legal  process". 
Thus  where  a  guiltless  victim  of  a  legal 
•ervlces  suit  couldn't  prove  "harassment" 
or  "malicious"  abuse,  such  victim,  however 
poor  or  aggrieved,  would  have  to  sustain  the 
full  financial  cost  of  legal  services  assault. 

Comment:  We  were  assured  by  legal 
coiuisel  that  the  Green  amendment 
would  be  invoked  by  a  court  only  in  those 
circumstances  where  the  court  would  ex- 
ercise its  inherent  equity  power  to  punish 
an  abuse  of  process.  The  conferees  actu- 
ally read  Black's  Law  Dictionary  on 
abuse  of  process  and  were  satisfied  that 
it  had  to  be  "malicious"  before  it  fell  into 
the  category  where  at  common  law  and 
in  equity  it  is  considered  an  offense.  The 
addition  of  "sole"  before  "purpose  of 
harassment"  again  was  made  to  conform 
with  our  understanding  of  the  circimi- 
stances  under  which  a  judge  would  be 
likely  to  act. 

Th«  requirement  that  "full-time"  staff  at- 
torneys be  subject  to  Corporation  law  and 
regulations  at  all  times  and  devote  full  pro- 
fessional attention  to  their  tax-subsidized 
responsibilities  was  rendered  ineffective  by 
ad<Utlon   of    language    tbat   such    "outside 
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practice"  activities  could  be  fully  permis- 
sible If  not  entered  Into  for  purposes  of  fi- 
nancial compensation  (A  standard  legal 
services  defense  against  evidence  of  impro- 
priety has  been  the  disclaimer  that  the  inci- 
dent to  which  objection  had  been  made  oc- 
curred on  ones  "own  time",  or  In  connection 
with  "outside  practice"  or  law) . 

Comment:  Again,  the  fact  sheet  fails 
to  cite  the  entire  exception  to  the  prohi- 
bition against  outside  practice  which  is: 

(B)  any  uncompensated  outside  practice 
of  law  except  as  authorized  in  guidelines 
promulgated  by  the  Corporation. 

Comment:  The  words  omitted  are  crit- 
ical. The  conference  discussion  centered 
on  the  fact  that  none  of  us  wanted  to  pro- 
hibit an  attorney,  for  example,  from 
drawing  a  will  for  a  relative  without 
charge,  which  the  House  language  literal- 
ly would  have  done.  We  expect  that  the 
Corporation  will  permit  such  common 
and  reasonable  exceptions  to  the  prohibi- 
tion, but  in  no  event  permit  the  sort  of 
outside  practice  described  in  the  fact- 
sheet. 

The  very  important  antl-lobbying  ban  im- 
posed by  the  House  on  a  200-181  roll  call 
vote  (which  had  prohibited  lobbying  on  state 
or  Federal  Issues,  except  to  permit  statements 
or  testimony)  has  been  replaced  with  lan- 
guage authorizing  legal  services  efforts  "to 
influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  any  legis- 
lation by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
or  by  a  State  or  local  legislative  bodies" 
whenever  one  "member  thereof  .  .  .  requests 
personnel  of  any  recipient  to  make  repre- 
sentations thereto;".  Furthermore,  continua- 
tion of  the  practice  of  having  registered  legal 
services  lobbyists  in  state  legislatures  Is  fos- 
tered by  permission  of  lobbying  "representa- 
tion by  an  attorney  as  an  attorney  for  any 
eligible  client".  "Eligible  clients"  would  in- 
clude lobbying  organizations  concerned  with 
issues  as  diverse  as  passage  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  and  gun  control. 

Comment:  Again,  this  is  a  misreading 
of  the  effect  of  one  of  my  amendments 
and  of  the  conference  action  concerning 
it.  The  House  bill  always  permitted  a 
Legal  Services  attorney  to  testify  before 
a  legislative  body  when  requested  to  do 
so,  even  by  one  member  of  such  body.  So 
did  the  Senate  bill  and  that  issue  was 
not  within  the  scope  of  the  conference. 
What  my  amendment  did  was  to  include 
lobbying  on  Executive  orders  and  similar 
promulgations  at  any  level  and  to  pre- 
clude representation  of  a  client  before  a 
legislative  body  at  the  State  or  Federal 
levels.  The  conference  bill  includes  execu- 
tive orders  and  similar  promulgations,  a 
recession  to  the  House  position,  and 
permits  the  representation  of  an  eligible 
client  before  a  SUte  legislature  or  the 
Congress,  but  only  with  the  added  re- 
strictions I  have  described  against  the 
solicitation  of  a  client  or  of  a  group  to 
make  such  representation  possible.  The 
whole  purpose  was  to  prohibit  either  an 
organized  lobbying  effort  or  the  repre- 
sentation of  groups  described  in  the  fact- 
sheet.  I  think  the  House  position  is  eCfec- 
tively  sustained. 

Tlie  intention  of  the  House  amendment  to 
bar  aid  to  "public  Interest"  law  firms  is  wiped 
out  by  another  tricky  semantic  change. 
Where  the  House  would  have  denied  Corpora- 
tion aid  to  any  such  Nader-style  firm  which 
expended  SC^r  or  more  of  ite  resources  and 
time  "litigating  Issues  either  in  the  broad  in- 
terests of  a  majority  of  the  public  or  In  the 
collective  Interests  of  the  poor,  or  both."  the 
deceptively-worded  Conference  bill,  by  delet- 


ing the  phrase:  "or  In  the  collective  interests 
of  the  poor,  or  both"  in  effect  authorizes  use 
of  government  funds  to  support  any  radical 
cause  which  claims  to  be  acting  for  the  poor 
as  a  classV 

CommeXt:  The  change  described  in 
thlfe  provision  is  not  "tricky"  or  "decep- 
tive^ it  is  straightforward  and  it  is  a 
retrtfat  from  the  House  position  which 
maktes  it  easier  to  make  a  grant  to  a  so- 
called  public  interest  law  firm  by  defin- 
ing it  only  tis  one  which  expends  50  per- 
cent or  more  of  its  resources  and  time 
"litigating  issues  in  the  broad  interests  of 
the  public."  The  effect,  however,  is  totally 
misstated  in  that  the  only  legal  services 
which  could  be  rendered  would  be  those 
provided  for  under  the  act  for  an  eligible 
client,  and  in  no  case  "for  the  poor  as  a 
class. " 

The  very  Important  House  amendment  lim- 
iting the  authority  of  project  attorneys  to 
represent  persons  under  18  without  parental 
approval  has  been  divested  of  meaning 
through  a  sleazy  rewrite  Job  permitting  such 
representation  ( whether  with  respect  to  abor- 
tion, school  discipline,  or  similar  Issues) 
"where  necessary  ...  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing, or  preventing  the  loss  of  services 
under  law,  or  in  other  cases  not  involving  the 
child's  parent  or  guardian  as  a  defendant 
or  respondent." 

Comment:  Unfortunately,  the  author 
of  the  factsheet  apparently  saw  a  copy 
of  the  corrected  version  of  the  conference 
bill  in  which  the  corrections  did  not  copy. 
The  quoted  section  actually  reads  "serv- 
ices under  law  in  cases  not  involving  the 
child's  parent  or  guardian  as  a  defendant 
or  respondent, "  so  that  the  exception  to 
the  prohibition  is  far  less  sweeping  than 
if  the  language  read  ",  or  in  other  cases 
not  involving"  and  so  forth.  Moreover, 
the  quoted  language  omits  our  addition 
of  "or  preventing  the  loss  or  imposition 
of  services  under  law  not  involving  the 
child's  parent"  and  so  forth.  The  horri- 
ble example  we  had  in  mind  was  an  ac- 
tual case  in  which^  the  parent  was  the 
plaintiff  suing  the  child  to  force  her  to 
submit  to  an  abortion.  The  language  we 
adopted  would  permit  representation  of 
the  child  in  such  a  case  without  parental 
request.  One  would  hope  the  author  of 
the  factsheet  would  not  want  to  argue 
with  that  result. 

Also  eliminated  was  the  Mlzell  Amend- 
ment relating  to  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, which  many  had  hoped  would  serve 
as  a  barrier  to  proquota  briefs  of  the  sort 
filed  by  legal  services  projects  In  the  De- 
Funls  case. 

Comment:  This  is  an  astonishing 
comment  because:  First,  it  fails  to  state 
that  the  conference  bill  retains  the  other 
Mizell  amendment  which  prohibits  the 
use  of  these  funds  to  provide  legal  as- 
sistance "with  respect  to  any  proceeding 
or  litigation  relating  to  the  desegrega- 
tion of  any  elementary  or  secondary 
school  or  school  system";  and  second,  it 
completely  misstates  the  nature  of  the 
DePunis  case,  or  of  the  Mizell  amend- 
ment barring  the  use  of  these  funds  in 
cases  relating  to  desegregation  of  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education.  Leaving 
aside  the  extremely  dubious  statement 
that  Legal  Services  project  funds  were 
used  to  file  briefs  in  the  DeFunis  case, 
the  Mizell  amendment  did  not  reach  the 
case  because  it  did  not  involve  the  is- 
sue of  "desegregation" — which  is  not  a 
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term  of  art  applying  to  all  cases  Involv- 
ing alleged  racial  discrimination. 

The  "anti-commlngling"  amendment 
adopted  by  the  House  (to  prevent  involve- 
ment of  corporation -subsidized  programs  In 
prohibited  activities  under  cover  argument 
that  only .  -t^idcal  share"  funds  or  "state 
funds"  were  Involved  in  the  improper  ac- 
tivity) is  knocked  out  of  the  proposed  act 
through  a  Conference-devised  loophole  as- 
serting that  "this  provision  shall  not  be 
construed  ...  to  prevent  recipients  from  re- 
ceiving other  public  funds  .  .  .  and  expend- 
ing them  in  accordance  with  the  p\irposes 
for  which  they  are  provided".  If  tax-exempt 
Ford  Foundation  grants  were  defined  to  be 
"public  funds"  (as  a  careful  reading  of  the 
relevant  provision  seems  to  imply)  the  en- 
tire section  has  been  rendered  meaningless. 

Comment :  This  misstates  the  effect  of 
the  change  made  in  the  provision.  With- 
out the  exemption  of  "other  public 
funds"  and  Indian  tribal  funds,  govern- 
mental imits  and  many  Indian  tribes 
would  find  it  impossible  either  to  parti- 
cipate in  or  make  contributions  to  legal 
services  activities,  a  result  we  felt  was 
both  unwise  and  unintended  by  the 
House.  The  comment  that  Ford  Founda- 
tion funds  could  be  defined  as  "public 
funds"  is  almost  too  preposterous  to  re- 
spond to,  except  to  say  that  it  is  totally 
wrong.  Private  funds  could  not  be  re- 
ceived by  most  legal  services  projects- 
private  law  firms,  and  certain  other  pri- 
vate legal  activities  are  exempted  in  or- 
der that  they  may  participate  in  the 
program,  as  they  are  in  the  House  bill — 
and  used  for  a  purpose  prohibited  under 
the  act. 

SENATE    PROVISIONS    KEPT;     HOUSE    PLAN 
ALTERED 

It  Is  not  Just  In  its  disregard  for  17  House- 
passed  amendments  that  the  conference 
committee  cast  down  the  gauntlet  to  those 
who  favor  limits  on  the  power  of  free-wheel- 
ing attorney  activists  to  determine  what  is 
best  for  the  poor  and  for  the  court.  The 
conference  bill  also  retains  some  other  very 
unfortunate  aspects  of  the  very  liberal  Sen- 
ate-passed bill,  while  erasing  Important 
original  parts  of  the  legislation  adopted  by 
the  House  on  June  21. 

Obnoxious  aspecU  of  the  Senate  version 
which  have  been  grafted  onto  the  almost 
totally  ignored  House  plan  Include : 

Making  the  Corporation  part  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  (An  lll-disgulsed  ef- 
fort to  promote  exclusive  control  of  con- 
firmation of  corporation  board  members  by 
the  liberal  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare). 

Comment:  This  last  reference  to  the 
form  of  the  bill  is  a  completely  accurate 
statement  in  the  fact  sheet,  and  a  com- 
promise which  I  voted  against. 

Adopting  a  Preamble  which  affords  the 
statutory  presumption  of  continuation  to 
current  grantees  and  administrative  policies 
of  "the  present  vital  legal  services  program" 
and  which  strongly  Implies  that  staff  attor- 
neys supported  by  the  program  should  have 
"full  freedom"  from  accountability  to  the 
American  people  who  pay  their  bills; 

Comment :  I  usually  do  not  care  for  any 
statement  of  purpose  In  a  bill  since  it 
cannot  change  any  provision  of  an  act, 
and  thus  has  none  of  the  results  attrib- 
uted to  it  by  the  author  of  the  fact  sheet. 
He  might  have  also  cited  one  of  the  pur- 
poses included,  however,  "that  the  pro- 
gram must  be  kept  free  from  the  influ- 
ence of  or  use  by  it  of  political  pressure." 

(The  Senate  bill,  to  which  House  conferees 
receded,  has  an  ominously  sweeping  provi- 


sion allowing  the  corporation  to  make  "s\ich 
other  grants  and  contracts  as  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  title"  (source — 
conference  report).  Given  the  very  broadly 
defined  purposes  of  the  conference  plan  that 
means  simply :  "anything  goes", — all  not  spe- 
cifically prohibited  Is  consequently  allowed. 
For  example,  as  now  written,  corporation  of- 
ficials could  fund  almost  any  group  of  their 
choosing,  so  long  as  It  was  not  involved  In 
directly  aiding  candidi^tes  for  office.) ; 

Comment:  This  language  in  effect  re- 
places House  language  permitting  grants 
to  or  contracts  with  "other  appropriate 
entities — for  the  purpose  of  providing 
legal  assistance  to  eligible  clients."  In 
nny  event  all  grants  and  contracts  must 
fall  within  the  scope  of  carrying  out  "the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  this  title."  All 
of  the  provisions  of  the  title  are  control- 
ling and  the  statements  that  "anything 
not  specifically  prohibited  is  consequent- 
ly allowed"  and  "Corporation  ofiBcials 
could  fimd  almost  any  group  of  their 
choosing"  are  simply  not  true. 

Denying  the  President  authority  to  desig- 
nate the  chairman  of  the  Corporation's  board 
of  directors,  except  In  the  first  instance; 

Comment:  A  totally  fair  description 
would  include  the  fact  that  in  the  House 
bill  the  appointment  is  only  for  1  year, 
whereas  in  the  conference  bill  it  Is  an 
appointment  by  the  President  for  3  years, 
after  which  the  Board  may  select  its  own 
Chairman. 

While  dovmplaylng  the  importance  of  ex- 
isting Infiuence  of  ADA  aQd  NLO-oriented 
values  in  the  present  contrJL^and  manage- 
ment of  the  legal  servlces,^prog^am,  confer- 
ees would  prevent  futufechanges  tn  a  more 
moderate  or  conservative  direction  by  the 
convenient  requirement  that  hereafter  "No 
political  test  or  political  qualification"  be 
taken  into  account  in  personnel  policies  for 
the  $100  million  per  year  program. 

Comment :  I  do  not  believe,  and  appar- 
ently the  conferees  did  not  believe,  that 
the  Corporation  should  impose  any  "po- 
litical test  or  political  qualifications"  in 
choosing  its  employees;  we  hope  instead 
that  it  will  choose  people  on  the  basis 
of  their  competence  and  good  Judge- 
ment— a  practice  which  should  eliminate 
many  complaints  about  the  existing  pro- 
gram. 

The  arrogant  assertion  that,  though  Fed- 
erally-funded, "the  Corporation  shall  not  be 
considered  a  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  Federal  government";  (At 
the  same  time,  however,  while  denying  fed- 
eral accountability,  Corporation  employees 
are  given  all  the  beneflta  of  Federal  employ- 
ment. Including  the  right  to  remain  eligible 
for  social  security  beneflta,  without  paying 
additional  social  securfty  or  self -employment 
taxes  while  building  up  a  Federal  retirement 
nest  egg) ; 

Comment :  This  follows  the  same  form 
as  the  Public  Broadcasting  Corporation, 
and  there  is  no  insidious  purpose  in  plac- 
ing this  Corporation  outside  the  Federal 
Government  for  most  purposes.  It  is  in- 
tended simply  to  free  it  from  all  sorts 
of  laws — such  as  all  the  civil  service 
laws  and  regulations — which  might  not 
be  appropriate  to  the  independence  we 
sought  to  achieve  here,  while  applying 
to  it  resti-lctions — such  as  the  Hatch 
Act — which  obviously  are  appropriate. 
With  respect  to  accountability,  the  Cor- 
poration is  subject  imder  the  confer- 
ence bill  to  all  sorts  of  accoimting  and 
reporting  requirements  and  procedures, 
including  independent  audits  and  audits 


by  GAO.  It  was  felt  with  respect  to  em- 
ployee benefits  that  it  would  be  far 
cheaper  and  easier  to  tie  them  into  the 
existing  Federal  systems  rather  than 
having  to  set  up  separate  health  bene- 
fits and  retirement  plans,  et  cetera. 

Requiring  "a  special  determination  by  the 
Board"  before  program  control  can  be  as- 
signed to  elected  state  and  local  ofiBcials, 
while  at  the  same  time  permitting  the  low- 
liest legal  services  employee  with  control 
of  grant  money  to  fund  private  organiza- 
tions  of   his   choosing; 

Comment:  Both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate bills  contained  a  requirement  for  "a 
special  determination  of  the  Board" 
with  respect  to  grants  to  governmental 
agencies.  While  I  personally  opF>ose  the 
requirement,  it  was  not  within  the  scope 
of  the  conference. 

While  purporting  to  prevent  employees 
from  acts  which  would  "intentionally  iden- 
tify the  Corporation"  with  party  or  candi- 
date related  political  activity,  Sec.  1006(e) 
of  the  conference  plan  would  define  project 
employees  themselves  as  "deemed  to  be  State 
or  local  employees  for  purposes  of  Chapter 
15  of  Title  6,  United  States  Code".  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  note  that  Title  5,  "does  not  pro- 
hibit political  activity  in  connection  with 
...  (2)  a  question  which  is  not  specificall.- 
Identlfied  with  a  National  or  S^te  political 
party.  For  the  purpose  of  tlj,X'6ection,  ques- 
tions relating  to  constltutlo'hal  amendments 
(etc.)  ...  are  deemed  not  specifically  iden- 
tified with  a  National  or  State  political 
party."  Thus,  while  personnel .  can't  "Iden- 
tify" the  corporation  with  partisan  (and  per- 
haps even  nonpartisan)  political  activity, 
they  can  do  virtually  as  they  please  In  orga- 
nizing for  non-candidate  or  non-party-re- 
lated Issues  like,  for  example,  those  concern- 
ing taxation  or  education  or  socialized 
medicine. 

Comment:  This  objection  is  so  garbled 
that  I  have  difficulty  in  sorting  out  what 
the  author  is  complaining  about.  What 
the  conference  bill  does  is  to  subject  em- 
ployees of  thaCorporation  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Batch  Act,  and  to  subject 
staff  attorneys — those  who  receive  more 
than  one-half  their  annual  professional 
income  from  a  recipient  organization  or- 
ganized for  the  provision  of  legal  services 
under  the  title — of  recipients  of  grants 
or  contracts  to  the  Hatch  Act  prohibi- 
tions which  are  applied — unlike  in  t|ie 
Hatch  Act — to  nonpartisan  as  well  as 
partisan  activities.  Activities  of  such  in- 
dividuals with  respect  to  ballot  measures 
and  referendums  are  controlled  by  an- 
other provision  of  the  bill. 

Senate  language  In  the  conference  bill  en- 
courages perpetual  funding  for  presently 
funded  projecta  by  compelling  the  corpora- 
tion to  "Insure  that  every  grantee,  contrac- 
tor, or  person  or  entity  receiving  flnanclal 
assistance  under  this  title  or  predecessor  au- 
thority under  th:s  Act  which  files  with  the 
Corporation  a  timely  application  for  refund- 
ing Is  provided  Interim  funding  necessary  to 
maintain  Us  current  level  of  activities  until 
(a)  the  application  for  refunding  has  been 
approved  and  funds  pursuant  thereto  re- 
ceived, or  (b)  the  application  for  refunding 
has  been  finally  denied  in  accordance  with 
Section  1011  of  this  Act."  Section  1011  reads: 
"financial  assistance  under  this  title  shall 
not  be  terminated,  an  application  for  re- 
funding shall  not  be  denied,  and  a  su^en- 
slon  of  financial  assistance  shall  not  be  con- 
tinued for  longer  than  thirty  days,  unless 
the  procedural  requlrementa  defined  in  the 
Act  and  by  court^precedent  have  been  fully 
satisfied."  In  brief,  there's  almost  no  way  to 
cut  them  off. 
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Comment:  This  is  simply  intended  to 
provide  for  an  orderly  transition,  and  in- 
deed, the  way  to  cut  off  a  recipient  is 
fully  spelled  out  in  the  bill  and  is  quite 
imcompUcated — although  it  is  designed 
to  meet  the  requirements  cf  due  process 
of  law. 

DANGERS     OtSCXnSED 

The  Conference  plan  also  defers  to  the 
Senate  in  its  stipulation  that  the  'President 
may  direct  that  appropriate  support  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government  may  be 
made  available  to  the  Corporation  in  carry- 
ing out  Its  activities  under  this  title  to  the 
extent  not  inconsistent  with  other  appli- 
cable law."  While  less  blatant  than  the  orig- 
inal Senate  language,  this  proviso  would 
Btlll  make  it  possible  for  a  President  of  the 
United  States  to  give  private  organizations 
aided  by  the  corporation  the  benefit  of  a  full 
range  of  government  services  and  equipment 
free  of  charge.  This  could  Include  every- 
thing from  xerox  machines  to  motor  ve- 
hicles to  long  distance  phone  service.  Given 
the  political  nature  of  many  groups  pre- 
viously aided  and  prospectively  eligible  for 
aid  by  legal  services,  this  remains  a  very  dan- 
gerous section,  which  was  wisely  absent  from 
the  more  moderate  House  bill. 

Comment:  The  support  functions  re- 
ferred to  could  be  made  available  only 
to  the  Corporation,  and  not  to  local  re- 
cipients, so  it  does  not  have  the  effect 
attributed  to  it. 

Another  Senate  victory  lies  in  the  con- 
ferees' Implied  agreement  to  transfer  pres- 
ent OEX)  legal  services  career  employees  and 
to  perpetuate  the  radical  OEO  union  a^jrce- 
ment,  at  the  corporation. 

Comment:  The  Senate  language  spe- 
cifically providing  for  a  transfer  of  OEO 
legal  services  employees  was  eliminated, 
so  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  implica- 
tion that  they  automatically  would  be 
transferred  could  arise.  Collective-bar- 
gaining agreements  of  any  employees 
transferred  would  remain  in  effect  only 
until  their  termination  date. 

Also  highlighting  the  deviousness  and  un- 
scrupulous deception  practiced  In  drafting 
the  final  conference  language  Is  a  special 
section  which  purports  to  deal  with  wide- 
spread concerns  about  political  manipula- 
tion and  control  of  back  up  centers  in  be- 
half of  liberal  causes. 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  opposition  to  the 
bill,  the  conferees  suggest  that  the  centers 
will  not  continue  beyond  1977,  unless  there 
Is  affirmative  action  by  the  Congress  for  their 
continuation.  The  conscious  misrepresenta- 
tion of  this  section  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
deals  only  with  back  up  center  "research" 
activities,  omitting  even  that  mUd  restraint 
on  more  obnoxious  back  up  center  activities 
entirely  unrelated  to  research  (eg.  "Informa- 
tion cleartnghouse",  "issue  explanation". 
These  neutral  phrases  have  long  served  to 
cover  up  and  excuse  many  back  up  activities 
much  more  closely  related  to  political  causes 
than  poverty  representation) . 

Comment:  I  have  discussed  this  issue 
at  some  length,  and  simply  do  not  agree 
with  the  analysis. 

Right  to  life  groups  are  particularly  out- 
raged by  continuation  of  the  back  up  centers, 
since  severta  of  them  (National  Health  Law 
Project,  Bureau  of  Social  Science  Research, 
National  JurenUe  Law  Center,  etc.)  have 
been  In  the  forefront  of  successful  drives  for 
liberalized  abortion  laws  and  regulations  on 
both  a  state  and  national  level. 

Even  If  the  bill  really  did  establish  restric- 
tions on  the  back  up  centers,  the  gradual 
conversion  by  n»tl(nal  OBO  officials  of  neigh- 
borhood law  offices  to  local  Iaw  reform  units 
would  n^ate  mucH  of  Its  value. 


Comment:  Numeroiis  provisions  of  this 
act  already  cited — as  well,as  a  completely 
new  administration  of  this  program  by 
the  Corporation— will  control  the  type 
of  activity  alleged  here.  Both  the  action 
of  the  House  and  the  action  of  the  con- 
ference committee  constitute  a  clear 
warning  to  the  Corporation  that  activi- 
ties such  as  those  alleged  are  not  to  be 
continued  with  the  assistance  of  funding 
under  this  act. 

OTHER    WEAKNESSES 

There  are  still  other  weaknesses  to  ba 
found  In  the  conference  plan,  when  It  is  com- 
pared with  the  House  bill : 

The  House  bill  gives  Governors  a  free  hand 
in  designating  state  advisory  committee 
members:  the  Senate /Conference  plan  re- 
quires Governors  to  wait  for  recommenda- 
tions from  the  organized  bar  before  acting. 

Comment:  We  saw  nothing  wrong  with 
requiring  that  recommendations  be 
sought  from  the  State  bar  associations 
with  respect  to  the  appointment  of  mem- 
bers to  an  advisory  council  where  a  ma- 
jority of  its  members  must  be  attorneys 
admitted  to  practice  in  the  State.  The 
author  of  the  factsheet  rightly  praises 
Chairman  Perkins  for  his  amendment 
which  would  require  such  consultation 
at  the  local  level  before  hiring  staff 
attorneys. 

A  House  provision  intended  to  limit  aid  to 
militant  prison  groups  by  barring  "assistance 
In  civil  actions  to  persons  who  have  been  con- 
victed of  a  criminal  charge  where  the  civil 
action  arises  out  of  alleged  acts  or  failures 
to  act  connected  with  the  criminal  convic- 
tion and  Is  brought  against  an  officer  of  the 
court  or  against  a  law  enforcement  official" 
has  been  materially  changed  to  preclude  such 
cases  only  where  they  "challenge  the  validity 
of  the  criminal  conviction." 

Comment :  Perhaps  the  conferees  mis- 
understood the  intention  of  the  House 
language,  but  we  thought  that  the  whole 
point — in  addition  to  barring  assistance 
in  criminal  proceedings — was  to  bar  civil 
actions  against  law  enforcement  officers 
or  officers  of  the  court  for  the  purpose  of 
challenging  the  criminal  conviction.  For 
example,  a  civil  action  for  false  arrest 
obviously  would  be  designed  to  challenge 
the  criminal  conviction. 

RIGHT    TO    Lin    CONCERN 

While  the  conference  did  make  a  few  pre- 
arranged changes  In  the  Senate  blU,  like 
dropping  specific  provisions  for  a  National 
Advisory  Council  (still  permitted,  but  not 
structured  Into  the  bill)  and  deleting  some 
of  the  more  frightening  Senate  language 
barring  "Federal  Control"  of  the  new  entity, 
those  who  take  the  time  to  study  the  final 
plan.  In  comparison  with  the  House  and 
Senate  versions,  will  clearly  observe  an  al- 
most total  Senate  victory  over  the  House. 
Futhermore,  where  the  House  did  prevail,  it 
was  often  because  Its  language  was  as  per- 
missive or  more  permissive  than  that  of  the 
Senate. 

In  choosing  the  House  ban  on  "legal  assist- 
ance with  respect  to  any  proceeding  or  litiga- 
tion which  seeks  to  procure  a  nontherapeutlc 
abortion",  as  opposed  to  the  Senate  version 
which  barred  such  assistance  on  abortion 
"unless  the  same  be  necessary  to  save  the 
life  of  the  mother"  conferees  were  playing 
into  a  trap  well  set  by  pro-abortion  legal 
services  activists. 

The  AprU  publication  of  CEO's  Nationcd 
Clearinghouse  for  Legal  Services,  In  a  cover 
story  by  Patricia  Butler  of  the  National 
Heeltti  Law  Program  (a  backup  center)  says 
"  .  .  .  any  abortion  which  a  woman  requests 
Is  medically  necessary,  since  the  very  request 


for  the  procedure  Indicates  the  Importance 
of  terminating  the  pregnancy  to  the  woman's 
health,  whether  physical,  mental  or  emo- 
tional". 

Thus,  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  "non- 
therapeutlc  abortion"  In  the  official  view  of 
the  legal  services  backup  center  Issue  which 
is  prominent  In  dealing  with  abortions. 
Accordingly,  the  conference  prohibition 
would  be  without  force. 

Comment:  Of  course,  the  view  of  a 
legal  services  backup  center  as  to  the 
definition  of  "nontheraiJeutic  abortion" 
w^ould  not  be  controlling.  But  the  author 
obviously  does  not  understand  the  con- 
ference procedure.  The  House  conferees 
arc  charged  with  attempting  to  adhere 
.  to  the  House  language  and,  in  any  event, 
had  no  power  to  prevent  the  Senate  con- 
ferees from  receding  on  the  issue. 

ON     SOME    ISSUES,     COMMON    I,ANCt7AGE    CAVE 
CONFEREES    NO    CHOICE 

In  some  cases,  as  with  regard  to  the  ban 
on  aid  to  Selective  Service  law  violators,  the 
conferees  had  no  choice,  since  the  prohibi- 
tion was  Included  by  both  House  and  Senrte. 
To  give  credit  where  due,  the  one  real  vic- 
tory scored  by  the  House  was  the  personal 
achievement  of  Kentucky  Congressman  Carl 
Perkins  who  had  Insisted  that  local  attor- 
neys be  given  preference  In  filling  project 
staff  vacancies. 

Yet  all  of  this  explanation  does  not  even 
begin  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  House 
bin  (vastly  better  than  the  conference  re- 
sult) was  Itself  weaker  In  thirteen  key  re- 
spects than  the  Administration  plan  an- 
nounced last  May  15.  And  of  course,  that 
plan  was  also  a  "compromise". 

Comment :  I  think  that  I  have  demon- 
strated that  the  "conference  result"  is 
very  close  to  the  House-passed  bill.  The 
important  fact  is  that  we  have  a  bill 
which  after  3  years  of  work  will  provide 
a  framework  for  an  effective  legal  serv- 
ices program  for  the  poor,  free  from 
political  involvement  and  hopefully  free 
from  most  of  the  controversy  that  has 
previou-sly  surrounded  the  program. 


STEELMAN  URGES  RULES  COMMIT- 
TEE TO  BRING  HOUSE  RESOLU- 
TION 988  TO  THE  FLOOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Steelman)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  resolution  to  urge  the 
Rules  Committee  to  act  on  House  Reso- 
lution 988.  the  Committee  Reform 
Amendments  of  1974. 

For  14  months  while  public  confidence 
in  the  Congress  continued  to  erode,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Committees  dili- 
gently prepared  the  Committee  Reform 
Amendments  of  1974  for  this  body,  and 
now  it  is  not  even  going  to  be  debated 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  brought  to 
a  vote.  As  almost  everyone  is  aware,  this 
is  because  the  work  of  this  bipartisan 
committee  is  being  buried  by  a  single 
party's  political  caucus.  This  is  the  very 
reason  the  confidence  of  the  people  in 
this  body  continues  to  decline. 

Almost  every  media  report  has  de- 
scribed this  tactic  for  what  it  Is — a  de- 
laying maneuver  designed  to  kill  these 
much-needed  reforms.  It  seems  ironic 
that,  of  all  pieces  of  legislation,  the  bill 
that  would  give  this  House  a  legislative 
overhaul  of  its  committee  structiu-e  after 
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28  years  is  being  stalled — by  a  secret  vote 
in  a  closed  caucus. 

It  is  beyond  belief  that  the  same  body 
that  cries  for  freedom  of  information, 
open  meetings,  and  full  disclosure  by 
others  will  not  be  on  record  as  to  its  in- 
tent to  change  at  least  some  of  the  prac- 
tices that  have  led  to  the  decline  in  con- 
fidence by  the  American  people  in  this 
body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  goes  well  beyond  the 
issue  of  committee  reform.  This  is  a 
question  of  reform  in  general  and  the 
openness  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  scrutiny  by  the  public.  I  call  on 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  urging  the 
Rules  Committee  to  bring  this  very  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  to  the  floor 
so  the  merits  can  be  debated  in  public 
and  the  position  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  can  be  recorded. 


THE  FEDERAL  RESPONSE  TO  DRUG 
USE  AND  CONTROL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hogan>  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
prehensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1970  was  a  major  advance 
in  bringing  some  coherence  into  a  highly 
diffused,  patchwork  quilt  of  criminal  laws 
and  regulations  dealing  with  Federal  re- 
sponse to  dnig  use  and  control.  It  was 
designed  to  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  deal 
with  the  ever-cheinging  drug  scene  as 
well  as  the  ever-changing  social  condi- 
tions which  require  Federal  intervention. 
However,  as  all  laws,  whatever  their 
original  intent,  some  of  the  Act's  provi- 
sions fall  short  of  the  mark,  either  in 
terms  of  need  or  because  of  lack  of  suffi- 
cient implementation. 

I  introduced  legislation  yesterday  to 
amend  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  to 
provide  for  a  mandatory  life  sentence  for 
the  illegal  distribution  of  certain  nar- 
cotic drugs. 

Under  present  Federal  law,  trafficking 
in  narcotic  drugs  carries  a  penalty  of  up 
to  15  years  imprisonment  for  a  first 
offense,  and  twice  that  for  subsequent 
violations.  Trafficking  in  other  psychoac- 
tive drugs  is  subject  to  lesser  penalties; 
but,  except  for  unauthorized  transfer  of 
certain  non-prescription  controlled  sub- 
stances and  casual  transfer  of  small 
amounts  of  marihuana,  all  Federal  sale 
offenses  are  felonies. 

My  bill  is  based  on  the  premise  that 
the  more  certain  and  severe  the  punish- 
ment, the  more  it  will  serve  as  a  de- 
terrent. Under  my  proposal,  any 
individual  convicted  of  distributing  cer- 
tain illegal  narcotic  drugs  which  involved 
the  distribution  of — 

(1)  an  ounce  or  more  of  any  controlled 
substance  In  schedule  I  or  II  which  Is  a 
narcotic  drug  shaU  be  eligible  for  parole 
(or  any  other  form  of  release)  only  after 
serving  twenty  years  of  such  sentence; 

(2)  at  least  one-eighth  ounce  but  less  than 
one  ounce  of  any  controlled  substance  In 
schedule  I  or  n  which  Is  a  narcotic  drug 
shall  be  eligible  for  parole  (or  any  other 
form  of  release)  only  after  serving  fifteen 
years  of  such  sentence:  and 

(3)  lees  than  one-eighth  ounce  of  any  con- 
trolled substance  In  schedule  I  or  n  which 
Is  a  narcotic  drug  shall  be  eligible  for  parole 


(or  any  other  form  of  release)    only  after 
serving  five  years  of  such  sentence. 

Drug  abuse  continues  to  be  a  serious 
problem  in  our  society  and  I  am  con- 
vinced It  can  be  suppressed  most  effec- 
tively by  the  application  of  vigorous 
criminal  enforcement  and  tough  penal 
sanctions. 

There  were  mandatory  sentences  and 
no  possibilities  of  parole  for  all  pushers 
until  the  passage  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stance Act  in  1970.  They  were  then 
omitted  in  order  to  prevent  excessive 
penalties  for  the  addict  pusher.  How- 
ever, in  my  opinion,  harsher  penalties 
are  still  needed  for  the  nonaddict  pusher, 
an  individual  who  profits  from  addicting 
young  people  and  does  not  even  have  the 
excuse  of  addiction  and  the  need  to  sup- 
port his  habit  for  selling  heroin. 

Professional  drug  enforcement  officers 
have  become  increasingly  concerned  with 
a  problem  which  may  be  defined  as 
"postarrest  drug  trafficking."  This  in- 
volves a  multiplicity  of  situations  in 
which  persons  apprehended  for  traffick- 
ing in  narcotic  and  dangerous  drugs  have 
obtained  release  pending  trial  and  con- 
tinue to  engage  in  illicit  trafficking  activ- 
ities. Although  existence  of  the  problem 
has  been  suspected  for  some  years,  it  has 
become  of  more  crucial  interest  because 
of  the  current  ding  crisis. 

In  a  report  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  evidence 
of  previous  criminality  of  those  arrested 
for  drug  offenses  are  evident:  64  percent 
have  previous  felony  arrests;  40  percent 
have  previous  drug  arrests;  and  20  per- 
cent  have  prior  drug  convictions.  This 
evidence  tends  to  suggest  that  their  ar- 
rest for  narcotics  trafficking  is  more  of- 
ten than  not  merely  a  further  episode  In 
a  continuing  career. 

Mr.  Speaker,  everyone  acknowledges 
that  the  drug  problem  in  America  is  a 
serious  one.  While  no  one  knows  how 
many  drug  addicts  there  really  are  In 
this  country,  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice reported,  as  of  June  30,  1973,  there 
were  some  95,897  active  narcotic  addicts. 
As  of  E>ecember  31,  1973,  this  figure  had 
reached  98,988  recorded  addicts.  While 
this  represents  those  addicts  who  are 
actually  recorded,  it  is  estimated  that 
there  are,  in  reality,  over  600,000  addicts 
in  this  country. 

There  Is  a  direct  correlation  between 
addiction  and  crime.  An  addict  may  need 
from  $50  to  $150  a  day  to  buy  heroin  to 
support  his  habit.  Consequently,  98  per- 
cent of  the  addicts  in  New  York  City 
resort  to  crime  to  support  their  habit. 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  60  percent 
of  funds  obtained  to  support  addiction 
are  obtained  through  burglary,  robbery 
and  larceny:  15  percent  through  prosti- 
tution, and  10  percent  from  other  illegal 
activities.  In  addition,  at  least  20  per- 
cent of  all  addicts  obtain  heroin  by  push- 
ing drugs. 

It  is  well  established  that  drug  addicts 
are  crime-prone  persons,  but  addiction 
itself  is  not  a  crime.  It  never  has  been 
under  Federal  law,  and  a  State  law  mak- 
ing it  one  was  struck  down  as  unconsti- 
tutional by  the  1962  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Robinson  against  Cali- 
fornia. It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
a  state  of  addiction  can  be  maintained 


without  running  afoul  of  the  criminal 
law.  On  the  contrary,  the  involvement 
of  an  addict  with  the  police  is  almost 
inevitable.  B^  definition,  an  addict  has 
a  constant  need  for  drugs,  which  obvi- 
ously must  be  purchased  and  possessed 
before  they  can  be  consumed.  Purchase 
and  possession,  with  certain  exceptions 
not  relevant  in  the  case  of  an  addict,  are 
criminal  offenses  imder  both  Federal  and 
State  law.  So  is  sale,  to  which  many  ad- 
dicts turn  in  order  to  provide  financial 
support  for  their  habits. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  the 
proper  approach  to  dealing  with  drug 
offenders  in  our  legal  system  is  to  give 
a  large  enough  discretion  to  the  courts 
and  correctional  authorities  to  enable 
them  to  deal  flexibly  with  violators,  tak- 
ing account  of  the  nature  and  serious- 
ness of  the  offense,  the  prior  record  of 
the  offender  and  other  relevant  circimi- 
stances.  The  view  held  by  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  in 
favor  of  long-term  imprisoimient  of  ma- 
jor drug  violators  is  more  in  Une  with 
our  actual  needs  in  helping  to  prevent 
drug  abuse.  We  must  have  strong  and 
effective  penalties  to  serve  as  deterrents. 

In  addition  to  the  costs  of  crime  in- 
curred by  drug  dependent  persons,  the 
community  must  assume  the  cost  of  in- 
vestigating, identifying,  arresting,  de- 
taining, trying,  sentencing,  treating,  and 
rehabilitating  the  drug  dependent 
offender 

A  1972  study  of  heroin  use  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  showed  the  daily  cost  per 
user  for  incarceration  was  set  at  $14, 
compared  with  an  approximate  cost  of 
$5.50  per  patient  for  outpatient  care.  The 
Corrections  Department  listed  the  daily 
cost  per  offender  on  parole  at  $.97,  a 
figuie  somewhat  lower  than  that  realized 
for  New  York  City  a  few  years  before. 

If  the  cost  of  arrest,  trial,  incarcera- 
tion, treatment,  and  so  forth,  are  multi- 
pUed  by  the  alleged  number  of  heroin  de- 
pendent persons  in  this  country  today, 
society  is  faced  with  another  potentially 
astronomical  expense  directly  related  to 
drugs.  To  this  figure  must  be  added  ad- 
ditional amounts  which  refiect  the  rate 
of  recidivism  among  drug  offenders  and 
the  costs  incurred  from  crimes  commit- 
ted to  support  their  habits.  Yet  another 
adjustment  must  be  made  for  those  who, 
during  the  course  of  their  drug  depend- 
ence, will  probably  be  arrested  several 
times  on  a  variety  of  charges  and  be 
processed  through  the  criminal  justice 
system  many  times  over. 

The  issue  of  criminal  sanctions  for 
those  dealing  in  hard  narcotic  drugs  is 
an  issue  that  has  been  explored  by  each 
administration  since  drugs  were  first  re- 
alized as  a  serious  threat  to  our  society. 
The  President's  1963  Advisory  Commis- 
sion recommended  that  the  smuggling 
or  sale  of  large  quantities  for  sale  should 
subject  the  offender  to  a  mandatory  min- 
imum sentence.  This  is  the  precise  in- 
tent of  my  bill.  Those  convicted  of  push- 
ing hard  narcotic  drugs  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  mandatory  minimum  sentence 
with  the  possibility  of  parole  after  serv- 
ing their  mandatory  minimum  sentence. 
Suspension  of  sentence  would  not  be 
available  under  any  circumstances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  be  no  simple 
solution  to  the  problem  of  drug  abuse 
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and  I  do  not  intend  to  imply  that  my  bill 
will  be  such  a  solution.  Obviously,  if  we 
could  prevent  the  inflow  of  hard  narcotic 
drugs  at  our  ports,  the  problem  would  be 
virtually  eliminated,  yet,  it  is  inconceiv- 
able to  believe  that  drugs  could  ever  be 
completely  blocked.  The  measures  neces- 
sary to  achieve  this  goal,  routine  body 
searches  being  one  example,  would  be 
so  strict  and  would  involve  such  a  burden 
on  the  movement  of  innocent  persons 
and  goods  that  this  would  never  be  tol- 
erated. Moreover,  the  demand  and  the 
profits  being  what  they  are  in  the  di-ug 
traffic,  there  will  always  be  people  willing 
to  take  whatever  risks  are  necessary  to 
pass  the  customs  barriers. 

I  believe  that  the  enactment  of  my 
.proposal  is  a  necessary  weapon  for  our 
drug  enforcement  personnel  to  pursue 
their  fight  to  combat  drug  abuse  in  this 
coimtry  successfully.  For  as  long  as  illicit 
demand  remains  substantial  and  controls 
of  lawful  production  and  distribution  of 
these  drugs  remain  strict,  elimination 
seems  an  unreal  strategy. 

I  include  the  text  of  my  bill  in  the 
Recorb  at  this  point : 

H.R.  14771 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  to  provide  for  a  mandatory  life  sen- 
tence for  the  Illegal  distribution  of  certain 
narcotic  drugs,  to  permit  parole  only  after 
a  certain  number  of  years  of  the  sentence, 
to  provide  for  research  Into  the  effective- 
ness of  this  life  sentence,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  part  D 
of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  InaerUng  after  section  405  (21  U-SC. 
845)  the  following  new  section: 

"OtSTKIBUTION   OF   NARCOTIC  DXUGS 

"Sec.  405A.  (a)  Any  individual  at  least 
eighteen  years  of  age  who  violates  section 
401(a)(1)  by  distributing  to  any  other  in- 
dividual any  controlled  substance  in  schedule 
I  or  n  which  Is  a  narcotic  drug  shall  be  sen- 
tenced to  a  term  of  life  imprisonment.  Any 
individual  sentenced  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  have  the  imposition  or  execution  of 
bis  sentence  suspended,  and  he  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  probation. 

'•(b)  Any  Individual  sentenced  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  a  violation  of  section  401(a) 
(1)  which  Involved  the  distribution  of — 

"(1)  an  ounce  or  more  of  any  controlled 
substance  in  schedule  I  or  II  which  is  a  nar- 
cotic drug  shall  be  eligible  for  parole  (or  for 
any  other  form  of  release)  only  after  serv- 
ing twenty  years  of  such  sentence; 

"{2)  at  least  one-eighth  ounce  but  less 
than  one  ounce  of  any  controlled  substance 
in  schedule  I  or  n  which  Is  a  narcotic  drug 
shall  be  eligible  for  parole  (or  for  any  other 
form  of  release)  only  after  serving  fifteen 
years  of  such  sentence:  and 

"(3)  less  than  one-eighth  ounce  of  any 
controlled  substance  in  schedule  I  or  II 
which  is  a  narcotic  drug  shall  be  eligible  for 
parole  (or  for  any  other  form  of  release)  only 
after  serving  five  years  of  such  sentence. 

"(c)  The  Attorney  General,  acting  through 
the  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  shall 
conduct  research  on  a  continuing  basis  re- 
lating to  the  effect  of  Imposing  life  imprison- 
ment under  subsection  (a)  for  unlawful  dis- 
tributions of  narcotic  drugs  in  schedule  I 
or  n  upon  the  Incidenoe  of  such  distribu- 
tions."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "section  406"  in  sec- 
tion 401(b)  and  inserting  "sections  405  and 
406A"  in  lieu  thereof;  and 

(3)  by  sulking  out  "Any  person"  at  the 


beginning  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 406  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  in  each 
such  subsection  the  following:  "Except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  section  405A  of  this 
Act,  any  person". 

Sec.  2.  Research  and  other  information  de- 
veloped pursuant  to  section  403A(c)  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  shall  be  incor- 
porated into  the  report  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  authorized 
under  section  519  of  the  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1973. 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  only  apply  with  respect  to  any  viola- 
tion of  section  401(a)(1)  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  which  occurs  on  or  after  the 
day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


ROUND    TWO   IN   THE    FIGHT    FOR 
PERSONAL  PRIVACY 

The  SPEAKE21  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mi'.  Speaker, 
Americans  have  won  another  battle  in 
their  fight  to  reestablish  their  right  to 
personal  privacy.  The  congressional 
commitment  to  pergonal  privacy  has  had 
a  welcome  challenge  placed  before  it  by 
the  Vice  Piesident  of  the  United  States, 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  and  his  Committee  on 
the  Right  of  Privacy.  His  example  is  of 
two  parts  and  both  deserve  the  attention 
and  praise  of  the  Congress. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's committee  joined  and  led  the 
effort  to  quash  the  "fed-net"  proposal  of 
the  Government  Services  Administra- 
tion. "Fed-net,"  a  proposal  somewhat 
obscured  in  a  larger  proposal  to  make 
more  cost  effective  the  computer  opera- 
tions of  the  USDA  and  the  GSA,  sought 
to  link  several  of  the  major  Federal 
agencies  to  a  computer  network  that 
would  have  enabled  GSA  to  have  access 
to  all  of  the  personal  information  con- 
tained in  the  files  of  these  agencies.  In 
effect,  it  would  have  been  the  beginning 
of  a  national.  Federal  data  bank.  The 
project  did  not  have  the  specific  ap- 
proval of  the  Congress  and  was  formu- 
latea  without  any  information  safe- 
guards and  without  the  use  of  the  social 
security  number  as  a  universal  numeric 
identifier  being  prohibited.  Further,  the 
project  involved  the  outright  purchase 
of  the  hardware  and  the  exclusion  of 
private  enterprise  from  participation  in 
the  communications  system.  Involved  in 
protesting  the  proposal  were  Senator 
Moss,  myself,  the  OfBce  of  Telecommu- 
nications Policy  and  the  OfBce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

It  is  sobering  to  realize  that  it  took 
such  substantial  congressional  and  ex- 
ecutive involvement  to  defeat  such  a 
potentially  dangerous  and  ill-conceived 
proposal.  The  efforts  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Right  of  Privacy  were  essential 
to  a  successful  quashing  of  the  proposal, 
and  are  clearly  a  boost  to  the  congres- 
sional commitment  to  personal  privacy. 
Until  the  Congress  acts  in  a  definitive 
manner  these  kinds  of  concurrent  and 
compatible  efforts  are  essential.  They  set 
a  high  example  for  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation. 

The  Vice  President  carried  his  message 
to  Chicago  and  the  National  Computer 
Conference.  His  speech  was  refreshingly 
direct.  It  delineates  several  policy  con- 


siderations that  are  worthy  of  serious 
consideration  by  the  Congress  as  it  pre- 
pare* legislation  concerning  Federal  in- 
formation practices  and  personal  infor- 
mation safeguards.  The  time  has  come 
for  the  Congress  to  restore  the  right  of 
personal  privacy  and  to  make  its  protec- 
tion a  matter  of  law.  At  an  executive 
level,  Mr.  Ford's  policy  statement  and 
recommendations  will  make  some  head- 
way. However,  they  must  be  made  con- 
crete by  definitive  congressional  action. 
For  the  benefit  of  all  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  especially  for  those  Mem- 
bers charged  with  the  development  of 
specific  legislation,  I  include  the  remarks 
of  the  Vice  President: 

Remarks  bt  Vice  President  Gerald  R.  Pord 
I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  address 
the  1974  National  Computer  Conference  and 
Exposition. 

The  Invitation  extended  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Information  Processing  Socie- 
ties was  timely.  I  am  learning  about  com- 
puter technology  and  data  processing  from 
the  viewpoint  of  my  new  responsibilities  as 
Chairman  of  the  Domestic  Council  Commit- 
tee on  the  Right  of  Privacy. 

1  am  aware  that  the  notion  of  leaving  the 
protection  of  individual  privacy  to  Govern- 
ment officials  has  been  compared  to  asking 
the  fox  to  protect  the  chicken  coop.  But  five 
months  ago — when  the  most  Intense  investi- 
gation ever  focused  on  a  nominee  for  the 
Vice  Presidency  was  directed  at  me — I 
awakened  to  the  privacy  issue  in  a  very  real 
and  personal  sense.  I  was  one  of  the  chickens. 
On  a  previous  visit  to  Chicago.  I  had  occa- 
sion to  refer  to  some  foxes  who  passed  them- 
selves off  as  elephants  In  the  1972  election. 
I  am  speaking  of  some  characters  in  the 
CREEP  organization  and  CREEP'S  invasion 
of  the  privacy  of  political  opponents.  This 
made  me  more  aware  of  what  could  happen 
to  our  sacred  right  to  privacy.  I  deplore  such 
violations  of  traditional  standards  of  honesty 
and  decency  in  our  political  life. 

I  told  President  Nixon  of  my  concerns,  and 
he  appointed  me  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Right  of  Privacy.  I  welcome  the 
challenge. 

I  know  that  there  have  been  previous  com- 
mitments, previous  studies,  and  previous 
recommendations  to  deal  by  legislation  with 
privacy  problems,  it  is  too  early  to  forecast 
the  outcome.  I  realize  that  too  many  findings 
have  been  ignored  and  too  little  actually 
done.  The  time  has  come  for  action.  I  will 
do  all  in  my  power  to  get  results. 

My  first  act  as  chairman  involved  com- 
plaints about  an  Executive  Order  of  the  Pres- 
ident that  permitted  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  review  the  Income  tax  returns 
of  farmers  to  obtain  data  for  statistical  pur- 
poses. The  President  asked  me  to  look  into 
the  matter.  I  Immediately  discussed  the  Ex- 
ecutive Order  with  Secretary  Butz  and  rec- 
ommended that  it  be  withdrawn.  The  Presi- 
dent accepted  my  recommendation. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  the  development  of 
the  Committee  that  I  head.  I  wanted  to 
chair  this  Committee  with  a  staff  of  our  own 
selection.  I  ask  my  former  law  partner,  Philip 
Buchen — a  distinguished  advocate  of  person- 
al freedom — to  come  to  Washington  as  the 
Committee's  Executive  Director. 

Interagency  task  forces  were  formed  to 
make  recommendations.  Contributions  have 
come  also  frcwn  the  Congress,  State  govern- 
ments. Industry,  citizens'  groups,  private  in- 
dividuals, academic  experts,  and  some  Fed- 
eral agencies  not  represented  on  the  Com- 
mittee. We  wish  to  invite  our  hosts,  the 
American  Federation  of  Information  Process- 
ing Societies,  and  all  constituent  groups  to 
become  involved. 

Today  I  would  like  to  cite  an  example  of 
a  development  that  concerns  our  commit- 
tee. The  Oovemment's  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration  has   distributed   specifications 
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for  bids  on  centers  throughout  the  country 
for  a  massive  new  computer  network.  It 
would  have  the  potential  to  store  compre- 
hensive data  on  individuals  and  Instiflitions. 

The  contemplated  system,  known  as  FED- 
NET,  would  link  Federal  agencies  in  a  net- 
work that  would  allow  GSA  to  obtain  per- 
sonal information  from  the  files  of  many 
Federal  departments.  It  is  portrayed  as  the 
largest  single  governmental  purchase  of  civil- 
ian data  communication  equipment  In  his- 
tory. 

I  am  concerned  that  Federal  protection  of 
Individual  privacy  is  not  yet  developed  to 
the  degree  necessary  to  prevent  FEDNET 
from  being  used  to  probe  Into  the  lives  of 
Individuals. 

Before  building  a  nuclear  reactor,  we  de- 
sign the  safeguards  for  Its  use.  We  also  re- 
quire environmental  Impact  statements  spe- 
cifying the  anticipated  effect  of  the  reac- 
tor's operation  on  the  environment.  Prior  to 
approving  a  vast  computer  network  affecting 
personal  lives,  we  need  a  comparable  privacy 
impact  statement.  We  must  also  consider  the 
fall-out  hazards  of  FEDNET  to  traditional 
freedoms. 

I  can  today  make  known  that  the  Privacy 
Committee  staff  is  proceeding  with  a  project 
to  develop  recommendations  for  assuring 
that  personal  privacy  rights  are  given  sys- 
tematic and  carefiil  consideration  In  the 
planning,  coordination,  and  procurement  of 
Federal  data  processing  and  data  communi- 
cations systems. 

Our  objective  is  to  formulate  an  action 
plan  by  June  30.  An  Interagency  task  force 
has  been  given  the  assignment. 

Assignments  have  also  been  made  for  other 
task  forces  to  work  on  problems  Involving 

Social  security  numbers; 

Protection  of  personal  privacy  interests  of 
consumers: 

Preserving  confidentiality  of  personal  rec- 
ords tised  for  statistical  and  research  pur- 
poses; 

Ways  of  notifying  people  of  their  rights 
with  respect  to  various  types  of  information 
they  are  asked  to  provide  to  Federal  agencies; 

Mailing  list  practices  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment; and 

Legislative  propkosals  aimed  at  protecting 
the  personal  privacy  Interests  of  individuals 
on  whom  Federal  records  are  maintained. 

In  addition,  staff  work  and  outside  re- 
search are  under  way  or  planned  on  problems 
such  as: 

Development  of  basic  legal  concepts  for 
articulating  privacy  rights; 

Confidentiality  of  personal  tax  returns  sub- 
mitted to  the  I.R.S.: 

Personal  privacy  rights  of  Federal  em- 
ployees; 

Types  of  personal  Information  that  should 
not  be  collected; 

Administrative  procedures  that  would  en- 
able Individuals  to  know  about,  and  to  cor- 
rect errors  In  personal  data  files  maintained 
by  Federal  agencies:  and 

Means  for  limiting  the  range  and  volume 
oi  personal  data  collected  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  dealing  with  troublesome  privacy  prob- 
lems, let  us  not,  however,  scapegoat  the 
computer  Itself  as  a  Frankenstein's  monster. 
But  let  us  be  aware  of  the  implications  posed 
to  freedom  and  privacy  emerging  from  the 
ways  we  use  computers  to  collect  and  dis- 
seminate personal  Information. 

A  concerned  Involvement  by  all  who  use 
computers  is  the  only  way  to  produce  stand- 
ards and  policies  that  vrtll  do  the  Job.  It  Is  up 
to  us  to  assure  that  Information  Is  not  fed 
Into  the  computer  unless  It  Is  relevant. 

Even  U  it  Is  relevant,  there  is  stUl  a  need 
for  discretion.  A  determination  must  be  made 
If  the  social  harm  done  from  some  data 
outweighs  its  usefulness.  The  decision- 
making process  is  activated  by  demands  of 
people  on  the  Government  and  buslneu  for 
Instant  credit  and  Instant  services.  How  can 


we  offer  service  to  people  without  doing  dis- 
service to  their  privacy? 

Computer  technology  has  made  privacy  an 
Issue  of  urgent  national  significance.  It  is  not 
the  technology  that  concerns  me  but  Its 
abuse.  I  am  also  confident  that  technology 
capable  of  designing  such  intricate  systems 
can  also  design  measures  to  assure  security. 

There  Is  no  mention  of  the  "right  of  per- 
sonal privacy,"  as  such.  In  the  United  States 
Constitution.  But,  as  far  back  as  1928,  Jus- 
tice Brandeis  expressed  the  idea  that  the 
right  of  Individual  privacy  Is  broadly  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution.  For  example.  Il- 
legal searches  and  seizures  are  explicitly  for- 
bidden in  the  Constitution.  Moreover,  the 
general  right  to  privacy  certainly  can  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  unenumerated  rights 
that  the  Tenth  Amendment  reserves  to  the 
people. 

There  will  evolve  a  more  comprehensive 
body  of  law  on  privacy  from  issues  to  come 
before  the  courts.  But  much  can  be  done 
through  executive  and  administrative  ac- 
tions— both  in  government  and  In  business — 
to  meet  the  growing  public  desire  for  pro- 
tection of  each  individual's  right  of  privacy. 

Sensitivity  was  shown  by  planners  of  this 
conference  to  the  right  of  privacy  as  affected 
by  personal  data  collection  and  processing. 
I  am  pleased  that  five  of  your  scheduled  work 
sessions  concentrated  on  privacy  problems. 
I  wish  my  time  had  permitted  me  to  attend 
three  sessions,  Including  the  meeting  on  Hu- 
manizatlon  of  Information  Systems. 

The  need  to  humanize  Information  systems 
best  expresses  bow  we  sboiild  approach  the 
privacy  issue. 

People  feel  threatened  by  big  information 
systems  Just  as  they  are  troubled  by  the 
growth  of  big  government,  big  business,  big 
unions,  and  by  big  Institutions  generally. 
Anxiety  is  experienced  because  big  systems 
and  big  organizations  seem  Inhuman  In  that 
they  app>ear  not  to  respect  a  person  as  an 
Individual  but  treat  him  as  just  another  unit 
In  broad  category  of  persons. 

As  one  processor  of  mall  for  a  large  or- 
ganization said:  "The  saddest  thing  of  all 
Is  reading  letters  that  begin,  'Dear  Comput- 
er, I  know  there  are  no  humans  there.'  " 

For  25  years  I  served  in  the  Cong^rees  and 
watched  the  social  planners.  One  huge  pro- 
gram after  another  was  enacted.  Rigid  cate- 
gorical standards  were  applied  to  people  with 
a  sweeping  br\ish.  We  began  the  programming 
of  people  before  computers  were  Invented. 

It  la  my  conviction  that  the  time  has  come 
to  show  greater  respect  for  individual  dif- 
ferences and  to  cease  programing  people  as 
though  they  were  objects. 

We  are  approaching  the  celebration  of  this 
country's  bicentennial.  A  major  commitment 
we  should  all  make  for  America's  third  cen- 
tury is  to  work  together  to  humanize  the 
operations  of  our  ccnnputers,  o\a  institutions, 
and  our  government.  As  Theodore  Rosevelt 
put  it  very  simply  70  years  ago:  "The  gov-  . 
eminent  Is  us;  we  are  the  government,  you 
and  I." 


Actuil 
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Per- 
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FIFTH     DISTRICT     KANSANS      RE- 
SPOND TO  SKUBITZ  POLL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Skttbitz)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  returns 
from  my  1974  opinion  poll  are  now  com- 
ing into  my  Washington  office  in  great 
bundles.  I  have  already  received  nearly 
9,000  responses. 

I  thought  perhaps  my  colleagues  would 
be  interested  In  the  question  I  asked  with 
respect  to  impeachment.  The  results  are 
as  follows : 


The  following  statements  are  views  held  tiy 
constituents  who  have  written  me  in  the 
past  6  months  about  Watergate.  Which 
best  represents  your  position. 

A.  President  Niion  is  quilty  of  illegal 
acts  and  should  be  removed  from 
office  .     ..   1.8C3         20.6 

B  The  President  is  innocent  of  all 
charges  and  should  not  be  im- 
peached  1,522         17.4 

C.  The  President's  actions  do  not 
warrant  removal  from  office,  but 
Congress  should  pass  a  resolu- 
tion censuring  the  President  tor 
actions  which  it  deems  unt>ecom- 
ing  the  Presidency,  whetlwr  sttch 
acts  were  committed  by  him  or 
by  his  employees 2.174         2*.  8 

0.  The  PresideRt-may  or  may  not  be 
guilty  of  Illegal  acts,  but  should 
resign  anyway  to  avoid  weaken- 
ing the  couiltry  and  the  Presi- 
dency  751  8.6 

E.  I  cannot  form  an  opinion  until  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  has 
completed  its  investifatio*  and 
the  charges  are  subject  to  legal 

process .        1.951         22.3 

Undecided 557  6.3 

Total 8^757       100.0 


I  realize  this  is  an  incomplete  return. 
If  the  annual  results  hold  true  to  par,  I 
can  expect  another  15.000  to  20,000  re- 
turns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  with  these  partial 
returns,  I  believe  I  have  a  more  accu- 
rate view  of  the  opinions  of  Fifth  District 
Kansas  than  might  be  gleaned  from  a 
Harris,  Roper  or  Gallup  poll.  I  cannot 
help  but  question  the  accuracy  of  these 
so-called  nationwide  polls  which  we  are 
deluged  with  weekly.  I  imderstand  that 
the  Harris  and  Gallup  poll  takers  tele- 
phone less  than  2,000  persons  to  obtain 
their  nationwide  sample.  That  is  only 
one-thousand  of  1  percent.  It  would 
mean  only  1  in  every  100,000  persons 
were  asked  to  respond. 

According' to  the  Gallup  or  Harris  for- 
mula I  might  expect  to  ask  only  four 
persons  in  my  district  what  their  opin- 
ion might  be  of  the  impeachment  issue. 
It  is  simply  ridiculous  to  assume  that 
any  four  persons,  no  matter  how  "scien- 
tifically selected,"  could  accurately  re- 
flect the  views  of  430,000  people  in  my 
district. 

According  to  these  returns  approxi- 
mately 42  percent  of  those  reporting  do 
not  favor  impeachment  and  of  those  who 
favor  resignrtion  are  added  to  those  who 
favor  impeachment  and  conviction,  the 
totp'  is  29  percent. 


GEN.  ROBERT  E.  LEE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia,  Mr.  Bttti^r,  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  to  restore 
full  rights  of  citizenship  to  Gen.  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee,  a  beloved  Virginian  and  dis- 
tinguished American. 

On  June  13,  1865,  2  montlis  after  Gen- 
eral Lee  surrendered  to  the  forces  of 
Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  at  Appomattox 
Courthouse,  he  applied  to  President 
Johnson  for  amnesty  and  restoration  of 
his  rights  as  a  citizen,  pursuant  to  the 
President's  Amnesty  Proclamation  of 
May  29.  1865.  The  request  was  endorsed 
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and  forwarded  to  the  President  by  Gen- 
eral Grsmt. 

Unknown  to  General  Lee  at  the  time 
that  he  submitted  the  request  was  the 
requirement  that  it  be  accompanied  by 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Union.  On  October  2,  1865. 
the  day  he  assumed  the  presidency  of 
Washington  University,  in  Lexington, 
Va.— later  changed  to  Washington  k 
Lee  University— Lee  learned  of  the  re- 
quirement and  appeared  before  a  notary 
public  for  the  County  of  Rockbridge,  Va., 
to  whom  he  gave  the  oath. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  known  that  this 
oath  never  reached  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  reportedly  because  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  who  passed  it  along  to  a  friend  as 
a  soirvenir,  and  that  General  Lee  died 
without  restoration  of  citizenship.  In 
1970,  it  was  reported  that  the  oath  was 
discovered  am(»ig  the  State  Depart- 
ment's records  in  the  National  Archives. 
With  the  discovery  of  the  oath,  with 
the  dismissal  on  February  15,  1869.  of 
treason  indictments  against  Lee,  his  sons, 
and  14  general  ofBcers,  the  only  remain- 
ing bar  to  citizenship  is  the  third  section 
of  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. That  holds  that  no  person  who  has 
previously  taken  an  oath  as  an  officer 
of  the  United  States  and  is  subsequently 
engaged  in  a  rebellion  against  the  United 
States,  can  hold  office.  The  aimendment 
provides  further,  however,  that  Congress 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  House,  can 
remove  such  a  disability. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  the  Ccmgress  has  a 
responsibility  to  act  on  the  long  overdue 
petition  of  General  Lee.  I  am  pleased 
that  in  the  other  body.  Senators  Btrd 
and  ScoTT  of  Virginia,  and  Senator 
Humphrey  of  Minnesota,  have  sponsored 
similar  legislation.  I  urge  my  colleagues, 
members  from  all  sections  of  the  country, 
to  honor  General  Lee  who  through  both 
word  and  deed  served  as  an  example  to 
those  interested  in  the  binding  of  our 
country's  wounds. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ttsk  unanimous  consent 
to  include  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, several  pertinent  pieces  of  cor- 
respondence between  General  Lee  and 
General  Grant  and  President  Johnson. 
RiCHMOKB,  Va.,  June  13,  1865. 
His  Excellency  AiraitEW  Johnson 

Deak  Sib:  Being  excluded  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  amnesty  and  pardon  In  the 
proclamation  of  the  39th  ult.,  I  hereby  ap- 
ply for  the  benefits  and  full  restoration  of 
all  rights  and  prlvUeges  extended  to  those  en- 
closed In  Its  terms.  I  graduated  at  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  ^t  West  Point  in  June  1829; 
resigned  from  the  United  States  Army.  April, 
1861;  was  a  general  in  the  Confederate  Army, 
and  included  in  the  surrender  of  the  Army 
of  Northern  VlrginU,  AprU  9.  1865.  I  have 
the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully. 
Tour  obedient  servant, 

R.  E.  Ln. 

RxcaMoiTD,  Va.,  June  13,  1865. 
Lieut.  Oen.  U.  S.  Grant, 
Commanding  Armies  of  the  United  States: 

Oenxjul:  Upon  reading  the  President's 
proclamation  of  the  29th  ultimo,  I  came  to 
Richmond  to  ascertain  what  was  proper  or 
required  of  me  to  do,  when  I  learned  that 
with  others  I  was  to  be  indicted  for  treason 
by  the  grand  Jury  at  Norfolk.  I  had  supposed 
that  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  were,  by  the  terms  of  their 
■urrender,  protected  by  the  United  States 


Ctovernment  from  molestation  so  long  as  they 
conformed  to  its  conditions.  I  am  ready  to 
meet  any  charges  that  may  be  preferred 
against  me.  I  do  not  wish  to  avoid  trial,  but 
if  I  am  correct  as  to  the  protection  granted 
by  my  parole,  and  am  not  to  be  prosecuted, 
I  desire  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
President's  proclamation,  and  therefore  in- 
close the  required  application,  which  I  re- 
quest in  that  event  may  be  acted  on. 

I   am,   with   great   respect,   your   obedient 
servant. 

R.  E.  Lee. 
(Indorsement) 

HEADQUARTCKS  ARMtES 

OF  THE  UNmo  States, 

June  16, 1865. 
In  my  opinion  the  officers  and  men  paroled 
at  Appomatox  Court  House,  and  since,  upon 
the  same  terms  given  to  Lee,  cannot  be  tried 
for  treason  so  long  as  they  observe  the  terms 
of  their  parole.  This  is  my  understanding. 
Good  faith,  as  well  as  true  policy,  dictates 
that  we  should  observe  the  conditions  of 
that  convention.  Bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  or  a  construction  of  that  con- 
vention subjecting  officers  to  trial  for  trea- 
son, would  produce  a  feeling  of  insecurity  In 
the  minds  of  all  the  paroled  officers  and  men. 
If  so  disposed  they  might  even  regard  such 
an  infraction  of  terms  by  the  Government 
as  an  entire  release  from  all  obligations  on 
their  part.  I  will  state  further  that  the  terms 
granted  by  me  met  with  the  hearty  approval 
of  the  President  at  the  time,  and  of  the 
country  generally.  The  action  of  Judge  Un- 
derwood, in  Norfolk,  has  already  had  an  in- 
jurious effect,  and  I  would  ask  that  he  be 
ordered  to  quash  all  indictments  found 
against  paroled  prisoners  of  war,  and  to  de- 
sist from  further  prosecution  of  them. 

U.  S.  Grant, 
Lieu  tenant-General . 

Heaoqttarters  Armies 
OF  ths  United  States. 
Washington.  D.C.,  June  20, 1865. 
General  R.  E.  Lee, 
Richmond,  Va.: 

Your  communication  of  date  of  the  13th 
instant,  stating  the  steps  you  had  taken 
after  reading  the  President's  proclamation 
of  the  29th  ultimo,  with  a  view  to  complying 
with  its  provisions  when  you  learned  that, 
with  others,  you  were  to  be  indicted  for  trea- 
son by  the  grand  Jury  at  Norfcrik;  that  you 
had  supposed  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  were  by  the  terms 
of  their  surrender  protected  by  the  United 
States  Government  from  molestation  so  long 
as  they  conformed  to  its  conditions;  that 
you  were  ready  to  meet  any  charges  that 
might  be  preferred  against  you,  and  did  not 
wish  to  avoid  trial,  but  that  if  you  were 
correct  as  to  the  protection  granted  by  your 
parole,  and  were  not  to  be  prosecuted,  you 
desired  to  avaU  yourself  of  the  President's 
amnesty  proclamation,  and  enclosing  an  ap- 
plication therefor,  with  the  request  that  in 
that  event  it  be  acted  on,  has  been  received 
and  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  with 
the  following  opinion  endorsed  thereon  by 
me: 

"In  my  opinion  that  officers  and  men  pa- 
roled at  Appomatox  Court-House,  and  since, 
upon  the  same  terms  given  to  Lee,  cannot  be 
tried  for  treason  so  long  as  they  observe  the 
terms  of  their  parole.  This  is  my  understand- 
ing. Good  faith,  as  well  as  true  policy  dictates 
that  we  should  observe  the  conditions  of  that 
convention.  Bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  or  a  contraction  of  that  con- 
vention subjecting  the  officers  to  trial  for 
treason,  would  produce  a  feeling  of  insecu- 
rity m  the  minds  of  all  the  paroled  officers 
and  men.  If  so  disposed  they  might  even 
regard  such  an  infraction  of  terms  by  the 
Government  as  an  entire  release  from  all 
obligations  on  their  part.  I  will  state  fur- 
ther that  the  terms  granted  by  me  met  with 


the  hearty  approval  of  the  President  at  the 
time,  and  of  the  country  generally.  The  ac- 
tion ^  Judge  Underwood,  in  Norfolk,  has 
alreaa^  had  an  injurious  effect,  and  I  would 
ask  that  he  be  ordered  to  quash  all  indicts 
found  against  paroled  prisoners  of  war,  and 
to  desist  from  the  further  prosecution  of 
them." 

This  opinion,  I  am  informed.  Is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  that  entertained  by  the 
Government.  I  have  forwarded  your  appii- 
cation  for  amnesty  and  pardon  to  the  Pres- 
ident, with  the  following  endorsement  there- 
to: 

"Respectfully  forwarded  through  the  Sec- 
retery  of  War  to  the  President,  with  the 
earnest  recommendation  that  this  appli- 
cation of  General  R.  E.  Lee  for  amnesty 
and  pardon  may  be  granted  him.  The  oath  of 
allegiance  required  by  recent  order  of  the 
President  to  accompany  applications  does 
not  accompany  this  for  the  reason,  as  I  am 
informed  by  General  Ord,  the  order  requir- 
ing it  had  not  reached  Richmond  when  this 
was  forwarded. 

U.  8.  Grant, 
Lieutenant-General. 

OrncE  OF  Notary  Pdbljc, 
Rockbridge  County,  Va..  October  2, 1865. 

AMNESTY    OATH 

I.  Robert  E.  Lee.  of  Lexington,  Virginia,  do 
solemnly  swear,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty 
God,  that  I  wUl  henceforth  faithfully  sup- 
port, protect  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  Union  of  the 
States  thereunder,  and  that  I  will,  in  like 
manner,  abide  by  and  faithfully  support 
all  laws  and  proclamations  which  have  been 
made  during  the  existing  rebellion  with  ref- 
erence to  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  so  help 
me  God. 

R.  E.  Lee. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  this 
2nd  day  of  October  1865. 

Chas.  a.  Davidson, 

Notary  Public. 


LEGAL  SERVICES  AND  WELFARE 
RIGHTS 

The  SPEAKSl  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Blackburn)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  us  have  expressed  grave  concern  about 
the  close,  mutually  supportive  relation- 
ship played  by  the  legal  services  pro- 
grams in  many  locations  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Welfare  Rights  Organiza- 
tion and  its  local  subsidiaries.  This  rela- 
tionship has  accorded  NWRO  such  bene- 
fits as :  free  use  of  office  space  and  facili- 
ties, "house  counsel"  services,  organizing 
assistance,  drafting  smd  preparation  of 
model  legislation,  aid  for  demonstra- 
tions— help  both  in  kind  and  personnel 
and  resources.  I  pass  over  the  hundreds 
of  court  cases  undertaken  by  legal  serv- 
ices seeking  liberalized  welfare  benefits. 

Our  concern  is  accentuated  by  the  very 
radical  nature  and  character  of  NWRO. 
I  am  disturbed,  but  not  too  surprised, 
unfortunately,  that  so  few  members  of 
the  press  seem  to  understand  this  prob- 
lem for  what  It  is.  I  have  seen  an  excel- 
lent compilation  of  news  clippings, 
NWRO  newsletter  clipping:s,  and  other 
docimients  relative  to  the  NWRO,  put 
together  by  a  concerned  citizen  formerly 
employed  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  Unfortunately,  this  own- 
pendium  total  76  pa«e8,  beyond  what 
could  comfortably  be  Included  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  There  is.  ham- 
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ever,  a  summary  of  the  book,  which  I  am 
submitting  for  Inclusion  following  my 
remarks.  The  whole  report  Is  referred  to 
as  "bound  appendix,"  and  If  any  of  my 
colleagues  care  to  examine  it  further.  I 
win  be  happy  to  show  It  to  them. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  state  that  I  re- 
gard with  disapproval  close  relationships 
between  legal  services  attorneys  and  the 
National  Welfare  Rights  Organization, 
as  I  regard  with  disapproval  any  close 
relationships  with  any  other  self-pro- 
claimed, militant  lobby  organization  ded- 
icated to  radical,  new  concepts  of  society 
and  government,  in  opposition  to  tradi- 
tional American  understanding. 

The  material  follows: 

Summary  of  Bound  Appendix 

1.  The  NWRO  is  radically  opposed  to  the 
anti-poverty  policies  and  objectives  of  the 
Administration  and  the  Congress,  and  is  ac- 
tively seeking  to  undercut  the  programs 
based  on  these  policies. 

A  major  part  of  the  Administration's  anti- 
poverty  policy  is  incorporated  in  P.L.  92-223 
and  Sit.  1.  P.L.  92-223  contains  among  other 
Items,  legislation  sponsored  by  Senator  Tal- 
madge  to  Improve  the  work  incentive  (WIN) 
program  for  welfare  recipients.  The  Tal- 
xnadge  proposal,  in  the  form  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  act  amending  Title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  December  4,  1971  with  no  dissenting  votes. 
On  December  14,  both  the  Senate  and  the 
Rouse  agreed  to  the  conference  rejjort.  On 
December  28,  the  bill  was  signed  Into  law  by 
President  Nlxon,  who  commented:  "These 
amendments  parallel  my  workfare  recom- 
mendations embodied  in  H.R.  1.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, they  reflect  the  national  interest." 

The  President  seized  the  occasion  to  give 
his  views  on  the  principle  of  training  and 
work  requirements  for  welfare  recipients,  a 
principle  widely  accepted  in  Congress  and 
perfectly  compatible  with  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act's  repeated  emphasis  on  the 
goal  of  self-sufficiency.  Said  the  President: 
"To  those  who  deride  the  'work  ethic,"  Amer- 
icans must  respond  that  any  Job  for  an  able 
bodied  man  is  preferable  to  life  on  the  public 
dole  No  task,  no  labor,  no  work  is  without 
dignity  or  meaning  that  enable  an  individual 
to  feed  and  clothe  and  shelter  himself,  and 
provide  for  his  family.  We  are  a  nation  that 
pays  tribute  to  the  worklngman  and  rightly 
scorns  the  freeloader  who  voluntarily  opts  to 
be  a  ward  of  the  state.  .  .  .  With  passage  of 
these  amendments,  the  principle  of  work  re- 
quirements is  in  place."  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  then  that  the  work  incentive  legisla- 
tion In  Fi>_fl3-223  reflects  Administration 
policy. 

Both  H.R.  1  and  PL.  92-223.  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  work  requirements  for  welfare  recip- 
ients, have  been  repeatedly,  and,  at  time, 
demagogically  attacked  by  NWRO. 

Item:  In  the  September  27,  1970  issue  of 
The  New  York  Times  Magazine,  the  NWRO  is 
quoted  as  calling  the  work  incentives  "slave 
labor"  and  The  Administration's  Family  As- 
BlsUnce  Plan  (KAP)  "brutal  ...  an  act  of 
political  repression"  (Appendix,  p.  71). 

Item:  In  the  July  31,  1971  issue  of  the 
Communist  Party's  Daily  World,  George 
WUey,  Executive  Director  of  NWRO,  was  re- 
ported to  have  labeled  the  work  rules  of 
NUon's  PAP  in  H.R.  1  as  "mid-twentieth 
century  slavery"  (Appendix,  p.  14). 

Item:  On  August  3.  1971  the  same  news- 
paper reported  that  a  "campaign  of  politi- 
cal action  and  grass-roots  organizing  to  de- 
feat the  NUon-Mllls  Pamlly  Assistance  Plan 
was  Uunched  by  the  NWRO"  with  George 
Wiley  planning  massive  demonstrations  "to 
protest  the  slave  nature  of  the  work  PAP  will 
have  poor  people  doing,  as  underscored  by 
Nixon's  remarks  in  Williamsburg,  Virginia 
last  April,  calling  scrubbing  floors  and  em- 
ptying bedpans  work  with  "as  much  dignity 


...  as  any  other  done  In  this  country"  "  (Ap- 
pendix, p.  54) . 

Item:  On  August  6,  1971,  the  same  news- 
paper reported  that  Mrs.  Annie  Smart, 
Southern  Regional  Director  for  NWRO  called 
FAP  "Nixon's  southern  strategy  to  get  re- 
elected and  a  tactic  to  keep  us  divided.  South 
and  North,  black  and  white"  (Appendix,  p. 
62). 

Item:  On  August  27,  1971  the  same  paper 
reported  George  Wiley  as  stating:  "We  will 
Increase  demonstrations.  Nixon's  welfare  pro- 
gram will  be  our  national  target  .  .  ."  .(Ap- 
pendix, p.  55) . 

Item:  The  December  1971  Issue  of  the 
NWRO's  newspaper  The  Welfare  Fighter  re- 
ported that  the  NWRO  Executive  Committee 
gave  Wiley  a  mandate  ...  to  organize  resist- 
ance to  the  repressive  experimental  programs 
being  initiated  in  New  York  as  part  of  a  pre- 
view of  Nixon's  Family  Assistance  Plan."  The 
same  article  descril>ed  an  NWRO  attack  on 
HEW  Secretary  Elliot  Richardson  during 
ceremonies  honoring  Richardson  at  the  Al- 
bert Einstein  College  of  Medicine.  "We  de- 
cided to  show  Richardson  up^  as  a  fraud. 
About  100  welfare  rlgbters  led  by  Mrs.  Ware 
and  Wiley  rushed  to  the  stage  to  present 
their  'degree'  to  Richardson.  Mrs.  Ware  read 
the  citation:  '.  .  .  We  hereby  confer  on  you 
the  Doctor  of  Laws  in  Social  Oppression  .  .  . 
for  your  tireless  efforts  In  working  to  secure 
passage  of  President  Nixon's  Family  Destruc- 
tion Plan'  "  (Appendix,  p.  3). 

Item:  In  the  January  1972  issue  of  The 
Welfare  Fighter,  in  a  comment  on  the 
planned  "Cblldrens  March,"  Is  the  statement 
that  "children  will  be  the  benefactors  (sic) 
of  th'>  hideous  FAP  and  its  guaranteed  pover- 
ty" (Appendix,  p.  2) . 

Item:  In  the  January-February  1972  issue 
of  The  Welfare  Fighter,  Dr.  George  Wiley. 
NWRO's  Executive  Director.  Is  quoted  as  fol- 
lows: "We  condemn  the  Administration's  re- 
fusal to  spend  money  on  child  feeding  pro- 
grams and  the  punitive  restrictive  changes 
in  federal  food  programs  made  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration.  We  condemn 
the  Administration's  waivers  on  sections  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  large  scale  tests 
of  forced  work  programs  whose  net  impact  is 
to  depress  wages  for  poor  workers  and  reduce 
grants  to  welfare  families  .  .  .  We  condemn 
the  Talmadge  amendment.  railroaded 
through  the  Congress  In  two  days  and  en- 
thusiastically signed  by  President  Nixon.  This 
amendment  seeks  to  create  a  permanent  class 
of  poor  people  required  to  do  menial  work 
for  welface  wages.  Most  of  all  we  condemn 
and  challenge  H.R.  1  which  embodies  aU 
these  repressive  principles  in  Nixon's  Family 
Assistance  Plan"  (Appendix,  p.  6). 

Item:  On  March  26,  1972,  a  rally  was  staged 
In  Washington,  the  so-called  "Chlldrens 
March  for  Survival,"  to  protest  Nixon's  wel- 
fare policies.  According  to  the  Washington 
Post,  one  of  the  principal  sponsors  of  the 
"avowedly  anti-Nixon  rally"  was  the  NWRO. 
Post  correspondent  Valentine  wrote:  "D.  C. 
School  Superintendent  Hugh  Scott  was  in- 
troduced at  the  rally  by  George  Wiley.  NWRO 
Executive  Director  .  .  .  Rally  organizers  are 
specifically  opposed  to  the  version  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  proposed  Family  Assistance 
Plan  .  .  .  NWRO  contends  it  is  impossible  to 
live  on  t2,400  .  .  ."  (Appendix,  p.  7).  Accord- 
ing to  a  N.T.  Times  account  of  the  rally, 
Wiley's  group  "helped  organize  the  demon- 
stration .  .  .  Among  those  Joining  the  dem- 
onstration were  Beulah  Sanders,  Chairman  of 
the  NWRO"  (Appendix,  p.  9) . 

Item:  In  the  same  issue  ot  The  Welfare 
Fighter,  there  was  another  reference  to  the 
Talmadge  amendment  in  Pi.  92-223  as  "re- 
pressive legislation."  The  article  went  on: 
"WIN  has  been  an  absolute  failure.  Now, 
7"almadge  is  forcing  more  welfare  recipients 
into  this  dead  end  program"  (Appendix,  p. 
38).  (See  under  2  below  for  further  evidence 
of  opposition  to  laws  enacted  by  Congress) . 
2.  In  the  fudgment  of  the  US.  Congress, 


the  National  Self-Help  Corporation  (NaSH- 
Co),  a  subsidiary  of  NWRO,  performed  un- 
satisfactorily while  under  contract  to  the 
Department  of  Labor.  NaSHCo  used  Federal 
funds  to  sabotage  a  Federal  program. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration (December  24,  1968  to  be  exact),  the 
National  Self -Help  Corporation  (NaSHCo).  a 
subsidiary  of  the  NWRO,  was  awarded  a 
9435,000  contract  by  the  Department  of 
Labor.  Under  the  contract.  NaSHCo  (whose 
board  of  directors  included  nine  elected  of- 
ficers of  NWRO  and  NWRO's  Executive  Di- 
rector, George  WUey)  was  to  train  welfare 
clients  to  disseminate  information  about  the 
Work  Incentive  (WIN)  Program  to  welfare 
recipients. 

The  contract  raised  some  eyebrows  since 
NWRO  had  been  known  to  be  extremely  hos- 
tile to  the  WIN  program.  As  Secretary  Schultz 
later  explained  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Long, 
"NWRO  had  previously  gone  on  record  as 
being  strongly  opposed  to  the  legislation 
which  created  the  WIN  program.  Up  to  the 
time  of  the  execution  of  this  contract  in 
December  of  last  year,  much  of  their  effort 
in  regard  to  WIN  had  taken  the  form  of  dem- 
onstration and  protest.  It  was  anticipated 
that  this  contract  would  provide  alternative 
types  of  action  on  their  part"  (Appendix,  p. 
29).  A  staff  assistant  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  put  it  more  bluntly:  "The  con- 
tract was  hush  money." 

In  any  event,  the  Department  of  Labor 
windfall  caused  no  change  of  heart  in  Wiley. 
According  to  an  article  in  the  June  2,  1969 
Issue  of  the  Washington  Post  (6  months  after 
the  contract  had  been  let),  IR^ley,  during  a 
television  appearance,  "denoimced  the  U.S. 
Labor  Department's  Work  Incentive  Program, 
which  trains  welfare  clients  for  Jobs,  as  a 
brutal  project  'designed  to  force  mothers  to 
leave  their  children  and  accept  work'  with- 
out guarantees  of  adequate  training  or  pay" 
(Appendix,  p.  28). 

At  an  NWRO  conference  held  in  Washing- 
ton three  months  earlier,  participants,  ac- 
cording to  the  Post,  "got  a  two-hoxor  course 
on  how  they  could  avoid  Job  tralntog  or  work 
under  the  city's  new  Work  Incentive  Pro- 
gram if  they  wished  to  stay  home  with  their 
children.  Stephen  Wexler,  an  NWRO  lawyer, 
told  them  how  they  could  exhaust  appeal 
after  appeal  to  stay  out  of  the  work  pro- 
gram, designed  to  train  and  place  welfare 
clients  to  Jobs.  'You  can  stay  out  of  the  pro- 
gram xintil  Hell  freezes  over  If  you  know 
how  to  do  It,'  he  said"   (Appendix,  p.  28). 

Several  informational  pieces  developed  by 
NWRO  confirm  that  the  welfare  organiza- 
tion, under  the  guise  of  disseminating  In- 
formation about  WIN.  was  In  fact  subverting 
the  program.  One  brochure,  for  example,  in 
answer  to  the  question  "Can  I  get  out  of 
WIN  once  I  am  enrolled?  "  states:  "If  you 
have  a  good  reason,  you  can  refuse  to  go 
for  a  Job  or  to  training.  Even  after  you  start 
in  a  WIN  program,  you  can  refuse  to  con- 
tinue if  you  have  a  good  reason.  Among  the 
good  reasons  listed,  along  with  the  time- 
honored  ones  of  being  sick,  unable  to  work 
etc.,  is  the  following:  "The  Job  or  training 
is  not  in  keeping  with  your  abilities  and 
interests"  (Appendix,  p.  34).  Another  pam- 
phlet advises:  "You  should  learn  your  rights 
In  order  to  protect  yourself  in  case  you  are 
referred  to  WIN  when  you  dont  want  to  go" 
(Appendix,  p.  35).  According  to  another 
NWRO  leaflet:  "There  should  be  no  require- 
ment making  work  or  Job  training  a  re- 
quisite to  receiving  aid"  (Appendix,  p.  36). 

It  would  appear,  by  the  way,  that  anyone 
following  NWRO  advice  of  the  sort  Just 
quoted  would  be  rendered  ineligible  for  any 
benefits  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  According  to  OEO  Instruction  6004-2, 
under  Section  61 1  of  the  EOA,  "an  Individual 
should  not  be  treated  as  meeting  poverty 
criteria  for  project  benefits  if  he  is  fully 
capable  of  supporting  himself  but  deliber- 
ately chooses  not  to  do  so."  Section  611  of 
the  Act  and  the  cited  OEO  Instruction  on 
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"LlmlUtlon  of  Benefits  to  Those  Voluntar- 
ily Poor"  wovUd  seem  to  be  clearly  Inconsist- 
ent with  NWBO's  position  on  the  WIN  pro- 
gram. 

NWRO's  use  of  DOL  funds  to  undermine 
the  WIN  program  finally  c&me  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  On 
February  5,  1970,  at  Committee  hearings  on 
unemployment  compensation.  Senator  Long, 
taking  advantage  of  the  presence  of  Secre- 
tary Schultz,  brought  up  the  matter  of  the 
DOL-NsiHSCo  contract.  Long  declared  that 
Wiley's  organization  was  established  "for  the 
purpose  of  demanding  ever  and  ever  greater 
welfare  payments  and  preventing  anybody 
from  ever  going  to  work  for  any  of  that 
money.'  "I  was  Just  amazed'  said  Long,  "to 
see  that  this  Department  made  a  grant  of 
(435.000  to  George  Wiley  and  his  group  . 
to  go  out  and  destroy  the  very  program  that 
was  supposed  to  put  these  very  people  to 
work"  (See  Appendix,  p.  16-17).  Long  re- 
ferred to  a  letter  he  had  written  to  DOL  some 
months  previous  in  which  he  had  made  the 
following  statement:  "The  (DOL)  grant  .  .  . 
reflects  a  failure  by  your  Department  to 
comprehend  the  forces  seeking  to  discredit 
the  efforts  of  Congress  to  help  welfare  recip- 
ients to  help  themselves  out  of  the  quag- 
mire of  dependency  in  which  they  are  caught. 
It  is  an  unconscionable  and  massive  act  of 
maladministration  "  (Appendix,  p.  28). 

Long  returned  again  and  again  to  NWRO's 
subversion  of  WIN.  "Up  there  in  New  York 
where  Mr.  Wiley  is  operating. "  he  said,  "we 
had  a  program  that  said  that  in  appropriate 
cases  these  welfare  clients  would  be  referred 
to  the  work  program  .  .  .  And  what  Mr.  WUey 
and  his  group  have  succeeded  in  doing  is 
arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  appropriate  case"  (Ap- 
pendix, p.  19). 

At  a  later  point  in  the  hearings.  Senator 
WUllams  referred  to  a  $38,000  contract  HEW 
had  negotiated  with  NaHSCo  In  April.  1969, 
four  months  after  the  DOL  contract.  "I  am 
wondering  "  commented  the  Senator  "what 
kind  of  liaison  we  have  between  the  depart- 
ments, if  you  are  carrying  out  what  you 
think  is  an  ill-advised  contract  with  a  group 
that  is  not  functioning  properly,  and  another 
agency  is  letting  another  contract  with  the 
same  people  .  .  .  the  National  Self -Help  Cor- 
poration, which  as  the  chairman  has  pointed 
out,  is  trying  to  educate  their  membership 
how  to  avoid  complying  with  the  law  (Ap- 
pendix, p.  22)  ...  I  request  you  consult  with 
HEW  because  I  know  I  am  not  alone  nor  is 
the  Chairman  alone  in  the  committ«e,  and 
we  are  very  much  concerned  at  the  manner 
In  which  these  grants  and  contracts  are  being 
made  with  this  group,  which  obviously  have 
but  one  intent,  and  that  is  ta  thwart  the 

intents  of  Congress  and  to  get  this  welfare 

determined  to  get  it — without  working.  To 
be  frank  voith  you.  I  cannot  understand  this 
continuous — with  taxpayer's  money — under- 
writing of  thu  group"  (Appendix,  p.  32). 

Senator  Williams'  point  that  his  feelings 
of  outrage  over  the  DOLNWRO  relationship 
were  shared  by  many  other  Committee  mem- 
bers was  confirmed  by  a  staff  member  of  the 
Committee,  Michael  Stern.  A  few  days  ago, 
Stern  commented:  "Through  its  dealings 
with  NWRO,  DOL  ruined  what  had  been  a 
very  fine  relation  with  Senator  Long  and  the 
Finance  Committee  as  a  whole,"  The  hearings 
reveal  that  some  members  of  the  Committee 
wanted  a  strip  DOL  of  the  WIN  program  and 
give  it  to  HEW.  That  this  feeling  of  outrage 
persisted  for  a  long  time  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  almost  two  years  later,  in  December 
1971.  Senator  Talmadge,  in  the  amendment 
he  sponsored  strengthening  WIN  require- 
ments included  the  following  passage: 

"(9)  Section  441  of  such  Act  is  amended  .  .  . 
by  adding  Immediately  after  the  last  sen- 
tence thereof  the  following  sentence;  'Noth- 
ing in  this  section  shaU  be  construed  as  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  (of  Labor)  to  enter 
into  any  contract  with  any  organization  after 


June  1. 1970  ',  for  the  dissemination  by  such 
organization  of  information  about  programs 
authorized  to  be  carried  on  under  this  part'  " 
The  above  provision  was  aimed  directly  at 
NWRO,  according  to  Charles  Hawkins  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  staff,  and 
Michael  Stern  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee staff.  Merwin  Hans,  a  DOL  official 
whom  Senator  Long  wanted  fired  for  his  role 
In  negotiations  with  NaSHCo,  made  the  fol- 
lowing observation  a  few  days  ago:  "The  Tal- 
madge amendment  was  a  direct  order  to 
DOL  not  to  do  any  more  business  with 
NWRO.  Its  the  only  instance  I  know  of 
where  Congress  legislated  against  the  use  of 
a  contractor  by  a  Government  agency." 

The  Talmadge  amendment,  including  the 
section  aimed  at  NWRO,  was  passed,  as  noted 
above,  by  voice  vote  In  the  Senate,  which  Is 
to  say,  without  significant  opposition.  The 
newspaper  reported  it  passed  "unanimously  " 
No  voice  was  raised  In  defense  of  NRWO  In 
the  Senate  or  In  the  House). 

How  do  Labor  and  HEW  feel  about  NRWO? 
In  an  article  in  the  New  York  Times  Maga- 
zine in  September,  1970.  there  Is  a  reference 
to  the  DOL  contract  as  follows:  NWRO  did 
receive  a  »434.930  grant  from  the  Labor  De- 
partment at  the  end  of  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration to  monitor  the  Departments  work 
incentive  (WIN)  project  from  the  point  of 
view  of  involved  recipients.  Wiley  called 
WIN  a  'horror  show."  A  Labor  Department 
spokesman  says  Baloney"  and  counters  that 
NWRO's  contribution  was  not  useful"  (Ap- 
pendix, p.  73). 

The  same  article  describes  a  takeover  of 
former  Secretary  FInchs  office  by  NWRO's 
chairman  Beulah  Sanders  who  sat  in  Finch's 
"liberated  "  leather  chair  for  seven  hours.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Times,  "Pinch  called  the  af- 
fair "counterproductive."  Dr.  Wiley,  who  was 
there,  says  Finch  pretended  to  be  NWRO's 
friend,  but  would  then  "knife  us  in  the 
back'  "  (Appendix,  p.  73) .  The  attack  on  Sec- 
retary Richardson  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  Adminis- 
tration's second  highest  welfare  official  John 
Veneman,  Undersecretarv  of  HEW,  said  the 
Washington  "Childrens  March"  was  spon- 
sored by  a  group  of  individuals  who  were  'the 
Pied  Pipers  of  poverty."  He  called  the  march 
"the  special  Interest  of  a  few  men  whose  pri- 
vate ambitions  seem  to  depend  on  the  con- 
tinuation of  poverty  in  America'  (Appen- 
dix, p.  9).  Prominent  among  those  who  or- 
ganized the  march  were  George  Wiley  and 
Beulah  Sanders  of  NWRO. 

NaSHCo  Is  no  longer  listed  In  the  tele- 
phone directory,  but  an  NWRO  official  advises 
that  NaHSCo  U  "still  one  of  our  corpora- 
tions, though  Inactive."  NaSHCo "s  Incor- 
porated standing  in  DC.  was  revoked  Sep- 
tember 14,  1970  for  falling  to  file  a  report 
for  two  successive  years. 

Note:  Past  and  current  OEO  dealings 
with  NWRO.  The  following  Item  appeared  in 
the  N.Y.  Times  of  September  7.  1970  "For 
the  time  being  the  NWRO  Is  pushing  for 
higher  benefits  and  more  humane  treatment 
and  Is  moving  aggressively  into  other  areas 
such  as  improving  the  quality  of  education 
and  health  care  for  the  poor.  With  the  aid 
of  an  OEO  grant  of  nearly  $260,000  to  the 
Childrens  Foundation.  It  plans  to  extend  its 
litigation  (following  earlier  legal  successes 
that  won  more  equitable  distribution  of  food 
stamps,  surplus  commodities  and  free  and  re- 
duced-price school  lunches)"  (Appendix,  p. 
73). 

According  to  Mark  Israel  of  OEO's  Office  of 
Health  Affairs,  OEO  made  a  grant  to  the 
Childrens  Foundation  in  1970  for  $24S  000 
and  the  same  proposal  was  refunded  under  a 
current  grant  In  the  amount  of  $545,000  The 
grant  is  of  the  technical  assistance  type  (No 
CG-3813).  No  formal  evaluation  was  ever 
made  of  the  results  of  the  first  grant.  "None 
? 

'  May  31,  1970.  was  the  date  of  expiration 
of  NaSHCo's  contract  with  DOL. 
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of  the  Children's  Poimdatlon  money  went 
to  NWRO"  says  Israel,  '"hence  the  Implica- 
tion of  the  Times  article  is  Inaccurate.  The 
ChUdren's  Foundation  serves  as  a  conduit 
for  the  Food  Research  and  Action  CouncU 
(FRAC)  in  New  York  City,  so  OEO.  hi  effect 
funds  FRAC  through  the  ChUdren's  Founda- 
tion, since  most  of  the  work  under  the  grant 
Is  done  by  FRAC.  "The  Times  is  also  Inaccu- 
rate when  It  refers  to  litigation.  Litigation  is 
carried  on  by  the  Center  for  Social  Policy  and 
Law  at  Columbia  University.  No  OEO  money 
is  used  to  support  this  litigation.  The  Cen- 
ter cooperates  with  FRAC.  but  FRAC  does 
not  get  involved  in  litigation.  They're  very 
careful  to  keep  their  programs  separate  "" 

It  does  appear  that  FRAC,  NWRO  and  the 
Center  work  closely  together.  A  brochure 
prepared  by  FRAC  entitled  "The  New  Pood 
Stamp  Bill  of  Rights""  carries  on  its  back 
cover  the  NWRO  emblem  (a  chain  link)  sur- 
rounded by  the  names  and  addresses  of  three 
organizations:  NWRO,  FRAC  and  the  Center 
on  Social  Welfare  Policy  and  Law.  Readers  of 
the  FRAC  brochure  are  urged  to  approach 
NWRO  for  "information  and  assistance." 

The  same  brochure  contains  the  following 
advice  for  welfare  recipients:  ""Use  pressure 
tactics  on  local  officials  (e.g.  welfare  officials 
and  meml>ers  of  the  county  board  of  super- 
visors) and  state  officials  (e.g.  State  Welfare 
Director,  State  legislators,  the  Governor)  to 
make  them  remedy  the  failures  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  .  .  .  Demonstrations  against 
State  and  local  officials  can  also  be  helpful" 
(Appendix,  p.  59). 

It  is  questionable  whether  an  organiza- 
tion recommending  such  tactics  Is  eligible 
for  OEO  project  funds. 

Footnote:  OEO  does  have  a  current  fund- 
ing relationship  with  NWRO,  but  It  Is  an  In- 
direct one,  according  to  Mark  Israel.  Pood 
for  all,  an  OEO  grantee,  received  $15,000  for 
an  emergency  food  program  In  Las  Vegas 
Nevada.  Pood  for  all  shifted  the  money,  by 
means  of  a  contract,  to  the  Mlsslduc  Foun- 
dation, an  educational  research  organization 
which  is  an  affiliate  of  NWRO.  (Ml8slduc"s 
address  and  telephone  number  in  Washing- 
ton are  the  same  as  those  of  NWRO) .  Mlssl- 
duc in  turn  granted  the  money  to  an  NWRO 
group  In  Nevada. 

3.  NWRO,  from  its  inception  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  has  habitually  employed  disruptive 
forms  of  direct  action  to  achieve  its  goals 

An  article  on  NWRO  which  appeared  In  the 
N.Y.  Times  Magazine  in  1970  (Appendix,  pp. 
68-78)   traces  the  tactics  employed  by  Wiley 
et.  al.  to  a  theory  developed  by  one  of  WUey"s 
former  etrileagues  at  CORE,  Richard  Cloward 
Cloward.  regarded  as  the  guru  of  the  welfare 
rights  movement,  published  a  paper  in  Mav 
1966  entitled   "The   Weight  of  the  Poor:    A 
Strategy    to    End    Poverty.""    30.000    reprints 
were    requested.    "The    strategy"    says    the 
Times,   "was  to  get  all  the  poor  on  the  wel-    . 
fare  roles,  overloading  the  system,  while  at 
the  same  time  carrying  out  a  mlUUnt  cam- 
paign for  full  entiUements  ...  If  the  grants 
were  denied,  a  costly  logjam  of  departmental 
lair  hearings  was  threatened  .  .  .  The  conse- 
quence of  all  this  would  be  threefold-   dis- 
ruption  In   the  public  welfare  bureaucracy 
fiscal  disruption  In  local  and  state  govern- 
menu.  and  finally  a  political  crisis  leadtag 
to  national    welfare   reform   and   a   guaran- 
teed adequate  Income  for  the  poor  '   "Our 
strategy  always  was  grab  what  you  can  and 
run   like   hell  ...  a  guerrilla   strategy.   Hit 
the  centers,  drive  up  the  Rolls  .  .    ""  There  is 
no  question  but  that  the  Cloward  strategv  Is 
totally  incompatible  with  the  strategy  em- 
bodied In  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  and 
in  Administration  politics.  "The  NWRO  record 
gives  every  indication  the  Cloward  strateev 
is  being  carried  out. 

Item:  In  June  1968.  NWRO  conducted  a 
vituperative  campaign  of  harassment  against 
Rep.  WUbur  Mills  and  his  "anti-welfare 
law."  As  an  NWRO  brochure  describes  It, 
"on  the  eve  of  Solidarity  Day,  NWRO  led  Ita 
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fourth  march  on  the  home  of  Wilbur  Mills 
.  .  .  Over  600  welfare  participated  .  .  .  Over 
100  policemen  barricaded  the  street  and 
forced  the  marchers  onto  the  sidewalk  .  .  . 
The  marchers  proceeded  along  to  Mills  home 
some  two  miles  away  .  .  .  and  passed  out 
'Wanted'  posters  exposing  Mills  for  his 
crimes  against  poor  people  ...  At  Mills'  resi- 
dence, police  formed  a  shoulder-to-shoulder 
wall  across  the  wide  entrance  .  .  .  Through  a 
bullhorn  George  Wiley  called  Mills  'a  ruth- 
less fighter  against  Negroes  ...  a  man  re- 
sponsible for  many  ghetto  fires."  "'  The 
"Wanted"'  poster,  calling  Mills  "Public  En- 
emy No.  1""  carried  the  following  message: 
""Wanted  for  Conspiracy  to  starve  children, 
destroy  families,  force  women  Into  slavery 
and  exploit  poor  people.""  Another  NWRO 
bulletin  shows  a  picture  of  a  rat,  presumably 
representing  Mills  who  Is  descril>ed  as  "back 
In  blB  rat  hole  busy  at  his  dirty  work"  (Ap- 
pendix, pp.  42-48). 

Item:  At  a  rally  at  the  Capitol  In  1968, 
Beulah  Sanders  of  NWRO  told  the  crowd 
(according  to  the  Post)  that  "Its  money  had 
paid  for  the  Capitol  and  the  group  should 
'go  m  there  and  tear  it  down  if  they  don't 
listen  to  you.'  " 

Wiley  told  the  rally:  "If  this  country  does 
not  listen  to  the  poor  after  what  happened 
In  Detroit  and  Newark,  you  haveu"t  seen 
nothing  yet"    (Appendix,  p.   6). 

Item:  The  August  17,  1968  issue  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  quoted  Wiley  as 
saying  "Asking  us  not  to  be  hostile  and  not 
to  attack  (welfare  officials)  is  like  asking  the 
Jews  In  Germany  not  to  be  hostile  to  the 
people  who  run  the  concentration  camps'" 
(Appendix,  p.  5). 

Item:  At  an  NWRO  rally  in  Central  Park 
In  April  1969,  at  which  screaming  crowds 
were  dispersed  by  scores  of  mounted  police- 
men, Wiley,  according  to  the  N.Y.  Times. 
shouted:  "When  the  poor  people  want 
money,  they  are  going  to  get  It  by  people 
power,  or  there's  going  to  be — to  pay  In  New 
York  City"    (Appendix,  p.  66). 

Item:  The  Washington  Post  of  June  1, 
1969,  descrlljed  the  disruption  by  NWRO  of 
the  National  Conference  on  Social  Welfare 
attended  by  6000  Welfare  leaders.  The  article 
began  ".  .  .  or  get  off  the  pot"  and  con- 
tinued: "The  full  obscene  demand  was 
shouted  over  a  seized  microphone  last  Sun- 
day. ...  In  stunned  silence  those  who  had 
devoted  decades  to  helping  the  poor  heard 
themselves  called  'racist  pigs'  and  'fat  cats' 
and  'members  of  the  white,  imperialistic,  op- 
pressive society." "'  Delaying  the  opening  ses- 
sion for  3  hours,  Wiley  and  a  group  of  welfare 
mothers  blocked  the  exits  after  he  had 
vowed  that  no  one  would  be  permitted  to 
leave  until  $35,000  had  been  collected  to  en- 
able the  poor  to  attend  conventions.  The  New 
York  Daily  News  called  these  tactics  "the 
outrage  of  the  year  to  date.'"  At  another 
meeting,  WUey  seized  control  of  the  speaker's 
microphone  from  the  conference  president, 
Arthur  Flemming   (Appendix,  p.  56). 

Item:  Beulah  Banders,  NWRO  Chairman, 
organized  a  demonstration  againjt  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  Company  in  New  York  City, 
in  July  1969.  The  New  York  Daily  News  of 
July  4  described  the  demonstration:  "'The 
demonstrators  .  .  .  occupied  the  store  for 
nearly  two  hoius,  strewing  trash  on  the 
floors,  defacing  price  tags,  operating  wash- 
ing machines  and  dumping  wet  rags  across 
the  sales  floor.  .  .  .  Leaving  the  store  in  a 
mess,  Mrs.  Sanders  announced  'We'll  be  back 
next  week."  "  The  NWROs  demands  of  Sears 
were:  (l)  At  least  $150  credit  to  any  NWRO 
member,  based  on  a  letter  of  reference  from 
NWRO,  with  no  credit  investigation,  and  (2) 
a  formal  written  agreement  to  this  effect 
between  NWRO  and  Sears,  binding  on  aU  lo- 
cal Sears  stores   (Appendix,  p.  67). 

Item:  In  Philadelphia,  a  petition  signed 
by  more  than  600  caseworkers  charged  that 
the  Philadelphia  Welfare  Rights  Organiza- 
tion was  "attempting  to  wreck  the  system 


which  we  are  trying  to  administer  according 
to  law."  Their  petition  to  the  Governor  cited 
"abusive  and  intimidating  practices  of  cer- 
tain representatives  of  NWRO.  .  .  ."  (Appen- 
dix, p.  57). 

Item:  In  August  1969.  a  NWRO  officer  wsis 
qvioted  as  saying:  "If  (our  demands)  are 
turned  down,  we  will  demonstrate,  sit-in. 
picket  city  hslls  and  state  legislatures  until 
we  have  won."' 

Item:  In  tlie  February  5.  1970  hearings  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Comnuttee.  Senator  Long 
alluded  to  NWRO  attempts  to  disrupt  earlier 
hearings  on  WIN.  "They  pulled  a  sit-in  strike 
on  this  committee  and  rai.sed  all  the  con- 
fusion that  they  could  here  in  Washlngtoni, 
.  .  .  George  Wiley  showed  you  (Sec.  Shultzl 
his  appreciation,  I  might  say,  for  your  coiJ- 
tlnulng  that  contract  and  the  Presiident  call- 
ing that  meeting  and  talking  about  wh^t 
can  be  done  for  the  poor  and  the  President 
weiit  In  there  and  made  a  nice  speech.  I  was 
not  there  but  I  saw  it  on  TV,  the  next  thing 
I  knew  Wiley  had  his  mob  shouting  and  the 
whole  thing  was  an  outrage  .  .  .  About  the 
same  way  they  conducted  themselves  in  this 
very  hearing  room  when  we  were  writing  the 
WIN  program""  (Appendix,  p.  18).  The  Wash- 
ington News  headlined  the  event:  "50  Wel- 
fare Mothers  Have  Anger-In."  According  to 
the  News.  Mrs.  Beulah  Sanders  "stormed  at 
Senator  Long  that  the  government  had  no 
right  to  'force'  AFDC  mothers  to  take  Job 
training  .  .  .  The  mothers  staged  an  im- 
promptu sit-in  In  an  effort  to  force  all  17 
members  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
to  hear  their  complaints.  After  Senator  Har- 
ris left,  50  Capitol  policemen  were  rushed 
to  the  hearing  room  ...  An  hour  later,  Sen- 
ator Long  returned,  red -faced  and  grim, 
slammed  down  his  gavel  so  hard  it  snapped 
in  half  and  adjourned  the  hearing.  Still  the 
women  refused  to  leave.  Finally  the  Capitol 
police  threatened  the  mothers  with  arrest 
and  fines  for  unlawfiU  entry"  (Appendix,  p. 
33). 

Item:  NWRO  delegates  were  reported  as 
agreeing  at  a  conference  In  August  1971  that 
"legislative  lobbying  and  political  action 
cannot  replace  in-the-street  demonstrations 
to  protest  the  Nixon-  Mills  Family  Assistance 
Plan  "  (Appendix,  p.  52) . 

Item:  In  the  January-February  1972  Issue 
of  the  Welfare  Fighter,  whose  motto  is 
"$6,500  or  Fight!  ",  there  is  an  exhortation  to 
poor  people  to  develop  their  political  muscle, 
"along  with  direct  action"  to  advnnce  their 
cause  (Appendix,  p.  2). 

NWRO  publications  are  replete  with  count- 
less other  examples  of  NWRO  sit-ins.  demon- 
strations and  Invasions  of  welfare  offices  and 
state  legislatures.  The  aforementioned  N.Y. 
Times  article  (Appendix,  p.  72)  sums  It  up: 
"There  have  been  sit-ins  In  legislative  cham- 
bers, including  a  United  States  Senate  Com- 
mittee hearing,  mass  demonstrations  of  sev- 
eral thousand  welfare  recipients,  school  boy- 
cotts, picket  lines,  mounted  police,  tear  gas, 
arrests — and,  on  occasion,  rock  throwing, 
smashed  glass  doors,  overturned  desks,  scat- 
tered papers  and  ripped-out  phones." 

The  NWRO  record,  noted  Congressman 
Ashbrook  In  1969,  Is  one  "marked  with  bully- 
ing agitational  tactics,  irresponsible  demands 
and  charges,  and  the  alienation  of  sincere, 
concerned  welfare  workers  and  officials  who 
have  had  to  labor  under  an  impossible  wel- 
fare system."  The  Congressman  concludes: 
""This  much  Is  certain :  Congress  will  not  look 
kindly  on  the  Federal  funds  to  finance  irre- 
sponsible organizations  or  individuals,  with 
the  experience  of  some  ill-advised  OEO  proj- 
ects fresh  in  memory"  (Appendix,  p.  57) . 

It  Is  also  certain  that  the  NWRO  has  not 
altered  Ks  strategy  or  tactics,  and  by  Its  own 
adnUssion,  will  push  even  harder  In  this  elec- 
tion year. 

4.  NWRO's  record,  as  reflected  in  activities 
of  the  sort  described  under  1,  2  and  3  above. 
irUlicates  thai  NWRO  places  ideological  and 


political  considerations  above  the  interests  of 
the  poor. 

The  above  Judgment  is  shared  by  many 
observers  of  NWRO.  John  Veneman,  HEW 
Undersecretary,  has  already  been  quoted  as 
remarking,  in  reference  to  the  Children's 
March,  that  the  march  was  "the  special  in- 
terest of  a  few  men  whose  private  ambitions 
seem  to  depend  on  the  continuation  of  pov- 
erty in  America."  An  editorial  on  the  march 
In  the  Washington  Star  called  the  whole 
affair  "outrageous."  "stupid'"  and  "highly 
political,""  supportUig  "'one  side  ofa  political 
debate  as  controversial  as  the  national  wel- 
fare reforms  fight."  The  Washington  Povt 
echoed  these  views  In  its  editorial  as  did  the 
N.Y.  Times.  Mayor  Washington  said  he  was 
"'concerned  that  children,  specifically  those 
too  young  to  decide  for  themselves,  not  bo 
subjected  to  Indoctrination  In  partisan 
causes,  or  to  adult  manipul^ion  for  polit- 
ical purposes."  "This  Is  not  the  first  time 
Wiley  has  manipulated  children.  He  had  some 
very  young  children  brought  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  hearings  to  testify  in 
person  against  the  WIN  program.  Wiley 
promises  more  of  the  same.  "'"This  will  be  the 
year  of  the  children'"  he  is  rejwrted  to  have 
said  at  the  march. 

WUey"s  group  has  declared  a  no-holds 
barred  war  against  the  whole  Administra- 
tion welfare  program  and  against  the  re- 
election of  Nixon,  and  he  Is  employing  all  the 
resources  of  his  formidable  membership  to- 
ward this  political  end.  According  to  the 
January-February  1972  Issue  of  the  Welfare 
Fighter,  the  NWRO"s  National  Coordinating 
Committee,  "'in  the  first  meeting  of  1972  set 
political  action  in  the  primaries,  the  party 
conventions  and  the  November  elections  fcs 
high  priorities"'  (Appendix,  p.  2). 

The  NWRO  has  also  begun  to  play  a  more 
active  role  In  the  anti-war  movement.  One 
of  NWRO's  most  powerful  figures,  Beulah 
Sanders,  was  the  NWRO  delegate  to  the  re- 
cent World  Assembly  for  Peace  and  Inde- 
pendence of  the  peoples  of  Indochina  held 
at  Versailles,  Prance  (Appendix,  p.  61).  The 
Assembly  plans  massive  demonstrations  at 
the  Republican  convention  in  San  Diego. 
In  order  to  "shatter  the  Illusion  of  domestic 
tranquillity."  The  same  Assembly  called  for 
resistance  to  pay  payments  earmarked  for 
the  war,  and  acts  of  disobedience  against 
Federal  buUdings  and  companies  with  de- 
fense contracts.  An  Expo  72  near  the  Con- 
vention site  is  also  projected,  featuring  ex- 
hibits from  China,  Cuba  and  Vietnam,  con- 
tinuous showing  of  such  antl-Nlxon  films  as 
Mllhous,  a  People's  Panel  of  Inquiry  on  the 
Nixon  Administration  and  live  broadcasts 
from  Vietnamese  in  Paris  (Appendix,  pp.  63- 
66).  The  NWRO  hopes  to  take  a  leading  part 
In  these  activities. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  who 
would  think  that  patients  in  nursing 
homes  are  interested  In  organizing  them- 
selves into  disciplined,  politically  active 
units?  I,  for  one,  would  not  imagine  it. 
since  it  is  my  impression  that  people  in 
nursing  homes  are  generally  there  be- 
cause of  their  age  or  general  incapacity. 
And  I  would  be  correct :  inmates  of  nurs- 
ing homes  are  not  organizing  themselves 
into  political  units;  they  are  being  or- 
ganized. It  is  an  important  distinction, 
because  it  represents  the  gap  between 
voltmtariness  and  being  used. 

Our  old  people  are  being  used  by  Legal 
Services  attorneys  for  political  purposes. 
That  is  a  strong  charge,  but  I  do  not 
say  it  carelessly.  The  August-September 
1972  issue  of  Clearinghouse  Review,  an 
OEO  Legal  Services-funded  publication 
from  Northwestern  University  School  of 
Law,  published  a  lengthy  article  on  the 
organizing  of  nursing  home  occupants, 
explaining  "why  and  how  nursing  home 
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patients  should  be  organized  into  self- 
governing  groups."  It  explained  how  to 
approach  the  patients,  "an  organizer 
simply  assumes  the  role  of  a  friendly 
visitor."  Problems  may  arise  like  ad- 
ministrators or  proprietors  will  oppose 
organization.  The  article  went  on  to  tell 
organizers  how  to  defend  themselves 
against  administrators  seeking  to  save 
their  clients  from  this  latest  invasion  of 
their  peace  and  quiet. 

Somehow,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  un- 
natural and  imkind  to  try  to  turn  old 
people  into  political  pawns.  That  our 
federally  supported  Legal  Services  attor- 
neys and  think-tankers  engage  in  and 
encourage  such  activities  indicate,s  a 
rather  low  level  of  respect.  A  confidential 
memo  of  October  1972,  from  within 
OEO,  discusses  some  other  problems  with 
nursing  home  organizing,  from  a  frankly 
political  point  of  view.  I  think  my  col- 
leagues should  read  that: 

OCTCBER  3.  1972. 

Organizing  Nitrsinc  Home  Occupajits 
The  current  Issue  of  the  Clearinghouse 
Review  (published  by  our  grantee  at  North- 
western University  and  disseminated  to  legal 
service  programs  across  the  nation)  includes 
an  article  entitled  Legai  Problems  Inherent 
in  Organizing  Nursing  Home  Occupants. 
Prepared  by  the  Health  Law  Project  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Law  School,  the 
article  urges  that  legal  service  attorneys  play 
a  role  in  organizing  nursing  home  patients 
Into  ■•self-governing  groups.'  The  article  sug- 
gests that  Patients'  Rights  Committees  be 
established  within  n\irslng  homes,  reinforced 
by  alliances  with  sucn  groups  as  welfare 
rights  organizations. 

I  have  two  principal  concerns  about  the 
thrust  of  this  article,  one  broadly  philosoph- 
ical and  the  other  very  practical.  Both  of 
these  concerns  relate  to  fiuidamental  policy 
Issues  in  the  Legal  Services  Program  con- 
cerning group  representation,  community 
education,  and  community  organization. 

My  philosophical  concern  is  the  Ijelief  that 
it  Is  unwise  to  politicize  essentially  non- 
p<dltical  institutions,  be  they  nursing  homes, 
•chools.  drug  programs,  or  prisons.  That  kind 
of  pollticlzatlon  which  became  widespread 
In  Germany  during  the  1920s  produces  social 
conflict,  loss  of  community,  disruption,  and 
infitability.  It  tends  to  de-emphasize  the  In- 
dividual and  focus  on  the  mass.  It  results 
In  people  being  accorded  a  collective  rather 
than  an  individual  identity  and  makes  it 
easier  for  demagogues  to  manipulate. 

The  practical  concern  to  which  I  referred 
has  to  do  with  votes  and  elections.  As  a 
former  campaign  manager,  I  can  tell  you 
taiat  the  best  way  to  buUd  up  a  strong  lead 
for  one  s  candidate  is  to  visit  every  nursing 
home  in  the  district,  register  the  patients 
as  voters,  and  see  that  absentee  ballots  are 
cast.  In  many  Congressional  Districts,  this 
process  can  produce  literally  thousands  of 
▼otes  for  a  preferred  candidate. 

Although  legal  senice  attorneys  are  tech- 
nically prescribed  from  registering  voters 
during  official  duty  hours,  it  is  clear  that 
an  organizing  thrust  of  the  sort  proposed 
would  enable  groups  created  by  legal  service 
attorneys  to  register  and  round  up  the  votes 
of  nursing  home  patJenta,  Jmt  as  has  been 
done  in  the  commimity  at  large  by  KWRO 
and  similar  organizations. 

If  you  agree  that  this  matter  merits  re- 
medial action  such  as  modification  of  grant 
conditions  or  changes  la  legal  services  regu- 
lations, my  office  would  be  pleased  to  work 
with  the  Office  of  General  Counsel  and  the 
Office  of  Legal  Services  in  developing  the 
necessary  changes. 
Thank  you  for  your  oonslderatton. 
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Legal  Problkms  Inherent  in  Organizing 

Nursing  Home  Occtjpants 
(By  the  Health  Law  Project,  OEO,  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Law  School,  Philadelphia) 

I.    INTRODUCTION 

The  growing  sense  of  relief  felt  by  a  visitor 
upon  leaving  a  nursing  home  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  resident's  increasing  feel- 
ing of  despair.  The  Health  Law  Project  has 
been  searching  for  ways  to  reverse  both  the 
despair  and  the  desperate  conditions  of  the 
nation's  elderly  in  nursing  homes.  The  fol- 
lowing article  Is  a  proposal  describing  why 
and  how  nursing  home  patients  should  be 
organized  into  self-governing  groups.  Part 
of  the  organizing  process  raises  difficult  legal 
problems,  a  few  of  which  are  discussed  below 
from  the  patients'  perspective. 

n.    WHY    ORGANIZE? 

Wlthcm  que-;tlon,  nursing  home  patients 
need  a  high  degree  of  protectlonal  service 
because  the  quality  of  health  service  they 
receive  is  deplorable.  Physical  conditions  do 
not  meet  standards,  and  the  trained  staff  is 
Inadequate  when  measured  against  the 
criteria  of  state  licensure,  Medicaid.  Medi- 
care, and  the  Joint  Commission  on  Accredi- 
tation of  Hospitals,  etc.  Even  assuming  mini- 
mal care,  there  is  nevertheless  an  inherent 
connict  between  patients'  Interests  and  the 
home's  proprietary  interests.  The  home  maxi- 
mizes efficiency  by  sacrificing  the  basic  per- 
sonal privileges  most  people  take  for  granted. 
The  home  decides  when  all  patients  will  rise, 
take  their  meals  and  retire.  Who  visits  a 
patient,  what  mall  he  receives,  and  even 
whether  he  shall  stay  or  leave  are  decisions 
unilaterally  made  by  the  home.  Paternalistic 
social  attitudes  toward  sickness  and  old  age 
reinforce  the  Incentive  toward  institutional 
efficiency  and  result  in  an  imbalanced  rela- 
tionship In  which  the  home  exercises  plenary 
de  facto  power  over  the  patients.  The  aver- 
age patient  is  overprotected  and  under- 
serviced. 

If  patients  hope  to  offset  the  institutional 
dominance  of  the  home,  they  must  aggre- 
gate power  In  an  environment  where  friendly 
strength  and  energy  are  at  a  premium.  To 
be  effective,  that  countervailing  power  must 
be  available  at  all  times.  It  Is  unlikely  that 
the  friendly  visitor  or  concerned  caseworker 
can  fulfill  the  role.  Ultimately,  the  patients 
must  draw  on  their  own  resources  with  some 
outside  support  to  meet  their  needs.  Some 
collective  form,  group  or  committee  of  pa- 
tients is  the  only  reasonable  response  to  the 
patients'  needs. 

nt.    HOW   TO   ORGANIZE   A    PATIET-TS'    RIGHTS 

COMMITTEE 

Organizing  nursing  home  patient  starts  at 
an  almost  atomistic  level.  An  organizer  sim- 
ply assumes  the  nle  of  the  friendly  visitor 
and  walks  Into  a  home.  Contacts  and  per- 
sonal confidences  must  be  established.  Often, 
communication  will  not  even  exist  between 
the  patients  themselves.  The  organizer's  first 
goal  must  be  to  establish  this  communica- 
tion. During  the  initial  contact  period,  pa- 
tients' opinions  and  problems  should  bo 
gradually  elicited  and  a  pattern  of  common 
concerns  identified. 

At  an  appropriate  time,  a  meeting  of  pa- 
tient* must  take  place.  This  may  be  accom- 
plished under  the  ambiance  of  some  social 
setting,  such  as  a  bingo  party.  The  meetings 
must  then  be  continued  on  a  regular  basis 
and  a  patienu'  advocacy  mechanism 
established. 

Throughout  the  early  organizing  effort 
within  the  home,  a  parallel  effort  shoiUd  be 
conducted  outside  the  home.  Alliances  must 
be  formed  with  useful  and  needed  resources. 
A  welfare  rlghu  organization  will  often  vol- 
unteer Its  services.  Welfare  Rights  Organiza- 
tion groups  have  developed  particular  skilla 
in  explaining  to  vulnerable  people  the  effecta 
of  bureaucracies  on  their  lives.  Senior  citi- 
zens groups  offer  a  sotirce  of  manpower  and 


tinderstandlng  of  problems  of  the  aged  Con- 
tact should  be  made  with  legal  resources 
since  the  relationships  between  the  patients 
and  the  home  wiU  almost  Inevitably  raise 
legal  disputes. 

A  vigorous,  proven  patients'  rights  com- 
mittee has  not  yet  been  developed  to  the 
point  where  all  its  problems  have  been  exam- 
ined and  resolved.  Those  which  exist  are  In 
their  nascent  stages  deaUng  with  threshold 
problems.  Certain  difficulties  have  been  Iden- 
tified and  can  be  anticipated.  They  are  the 
problems  concerning  access  to  nursing  homes, 
avaUabUity  of  information  on  their  opera- 
tions, and  protection  against  retaliatory  dis- 
charges. In  responding  to  these  problems 
with  their  particular  skUls,  legal  resource 
people  can  contribute  a  determinative  serv- 
ice to  the  success  of  the  organizing  effort. 

IV.     ACCESS    TO    NtrasiNG    HOMES 

Organizing  patients'  rights  committees  has 
serious  potential  for  reforming  the  power 
structures  of  a  nursing  home.  Administra- 
tors or  prcprletors  wUl  oppose  organization, 
and  their  first  defense  wUl  be  their  property 
rights.  Most  nursing  hemes  consider  them- 
selves purely  private  Institutions  In  relation 
to  outside  organizers.  Thus  when  an  orga- 
nizer becomes  a  threat,  a  home  may  simply 
deny  him  access  to  the  patients. 

Faced  with  a  denial  of  access  to  the  pa- 
tients, there  are  few  affirmative  steps  which 
may  be  taken  to  open  the  doors  of  an  unco- 
operative home.  However,  there  Is  much  to 
indicate  that  a  nursing  home  Is  not  a  private 
Institution,  and  denial  of  access  based  en 
that  assumption  may  be  Ul-founded.  Two  ar- 
guments might  be  made  which  reject  the 
home's  assumption.  The  first  looks  at  the 
character  of  the  property  rights  of  the  pro- 
prietor and  the  first  amendment  rights  of 
the  patients,  balances  them,  and  charac- 
terizes the  home  as  quasi-public.  The  sec- 
ond argument  examines  the  inter-dependency 
between  the  state  and  the  home,  looks  for 
state  action,  and.  relying  on  the  fourteenth 
amendment,  prohibits  state  encroachment  on 
first  amendment  rights. 


Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ri'5e  today 
to  express  the  unhappiness  of  my  col- 
leagues with  the  legal  services  bill  which 
is  goins  to  be  offered  to  us  for  a  vote  this 
week.  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill;  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  maimer  in  v,hich  it  has  been 
concocted  and  presented  to  us;  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  deceitfulness  which  has 
plagued  it  every  step  of  the  way,  from 
its  drafting  through  its  lobbying. 

This  bill  abuses  and  misuses  a  noble 
principle — that  of  enabling  all  citizens 
to   participate    equally   in    the   judicial 
process — through  subsidizing  legal  rep- 
resentation for  the  needy  when  absolute- 
ly necessary.  Invoking  altruistic  senti- 
ments under  this  cloak  of  legitimate  as- 
sistance, the  proponents  of  this  legisla- 
tion in  fact  advocate  a  different  concept; 
namely,   the   concept   as   developed   by 
Edgar  and  Jean  Cahn  and  later  expanded 
and  enlarged  by  the  OEO  Legal  Services 
Office.  This  concept  does  not  view  legal 
services  as  assistance  to  the  poor  in  their 
everyday  mundane  needs,  but  instend 
regards  legal  .services  as  the  ideal  means 
for  bypassing  legislatirrcs  and  electors  in 
an  ambitious  scheme  to  remake  society 
by  changing  the  meaning  of  its  laws.  In- 
sofar as   this  conference   report  would 
allow  these  social  engineers  free  rein  on 
American  society,   I  oppose  HJl.   6748. 
I  do  not  oppose  legal  aid  to  the  needy 
poor,  I  only  oppose  allowing  aid  Intended 
for  the  poor  to  be  used  for  highfalutin 
social  schemes,  as  this  bill  would  allow. 
Last  June  we  passed  a  legal  services 
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bill  thit  was  meriforious  in  certain  key 
respectSk  But  last^)ecember  the  Senate 
Committ»Qon  Laborand  Public  Welfare, 
aided  and  abeuecr4>y  outside  interested 
parties,  drafted  an  entirely  new  bill,  to- 
tally devoid  of  our  safeguards  and  pro- 
tective clauses.  This  bill,  passed  and  sent 
to  conference,  has  now  proved  a  dispro- 
portionately influential  in  the  drafting 
of  the  conference  report.  Once  again  I 
fear,  we  have  a  situation  of  staff  doing 
the  Members'  work.  Ideological  staff  per- 
sonnel, in  conjunction  with  active,  or- 
ganized outside  interest  groups,  makes 
an  effective  combination  when  it  comes 
to  getting  something  accomplished. 

What  interest  groups  am  I  referring 
to?  I  am  referring  primarily  to  those  who 
stand  to  lose  if  a  liberal,  unrestricted 
legal  services  bill  does  not  get  out  of 
Congress — the  leftwingers,  the  staff 
attorneys,  the  legal  services  project  per- 
sonnel. I  am  not  saying  this  pressure  is 
unique  to  this  issue — every  piece  of  leg- 
islation which  has  spawned  a  bureauc- 
racy, be  it  educational,  health,  welfare, 
agricultural,  or  whatever,  has  spawned 
a  corresponding  pressure  body  whose 
sole  purpose  is  to  insure  the  continua- 
tion of  that  bureaucracy.  What  irritates 
me  most  is  the  hypocrisy  which  accom- 
panies this  rather  clear-cut  self-inter- 
estedness.  These  lobbyists  do  not  say, 
"We  want  to  preserve  our  jobs,"  which 
would  be  understandable  and  honest. 
Instead,  they  wear  the  mask  of  magna- 
nimity and  expoimd  at  great  length 
about  the  unfortunate  poor  who  will  be 
harmed  if  we  cut  off  these  services.  They 
will  feel  alienated,  they  vnll  feel  cut  off 
from  middle-class  society,  their  atti- 
tudes will  become  negative,  they  will  re- 
sort to  violence,  and  so  on.  In  fact,  the 
Senate  bill,  S.  2686,  even  stated  in  Its 
first  section  that  one  of  the  purposes  of 
this  bill  was  to  prevent  the  further  alien- 
ation of  the  poor  from  the  processes  of 
middle-class  society,  lest  they  become 
violent.  That  sounds  suspiciously  like 
a  sophisticated  blackmail  to  me. 

That  argimient  is  entirely  fallacious. 
A  study  just  completed,  which  was 
funded  by  none  other  than  OEO  itself, 
has  concluded  that — 

There  is  little  or  no  evidence  that  people's 
attitudes  or  behavior  patterns  have  much 
to  do  with  what  happens  to  their  well-being. 

Also,  that  study  foimd  that  there  is 
considerable  movement  in  and  out  of  the 
category  "poverty  family" — of  a  sample 
of  5,000,  which  is  a  pretty  large  sample 
of  families,  only  9  percent  stayed  in  the 
same  income  level  during  all  5  years  of 
the  study  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
Wednesday,  May  8.  Just  these  two  points 
alone  serve  as  strong  indictments  of  the 
"antipoverty"  mentality  of  which  legal 
services  is  being  sold  as  a  part  and  par- 
cel. The  time  has  come  to  strip  off  this 
false  face  from  the  legal  services  lob- 
bies and  eliminate  the  deceitfulness 
which  has  cloaked  the  issue  for  too  long. 

There  are  some  specific  issues  I  would 
like  to  caU  attention  to  in  opposing  this 
bill.  These  are  all  points  that  were 
amended  last  June  to  our  satisfaction, 
more  or  less.  The  amendments  were 
adopted  through  working  with  colleagues 
of  similar  persuasion,  regardless  of 
which  side  of  the  aisle  we  came  from,  and 


putting  away  petty  divisiveness  for  the 
sake  of  this  more  important  issue.  We 
stood  our  groimd  last  June;  I  trust  we 
will  do  the  same  this  May. 

Involvement  in  nontherapeutic  abor- 
tion cases  and  school  desegregation 
cases,  participation  in  legislative  and 
policy  advocacy,  attorney  participation 
in  outside  practice  of  law,  juvenile  rep- 
resentation without  explicit  parental  re- 
quest, representation  of  the  voluntary 
poor,  and  backup  centers  are  some  of 
the  crucial  issues.  There  are  others,  too. 
I  would  be  hard  pressed  to  say  which 
was  most  important,  or  which  five  or 
which  six  were  most  important.  They 
are  all  equally  significant,  and  we  will 
not  relent  on  any  one  of  them.  A  legal 
services  bill  which  does  not  concern  it- 
self with  the  real,  down-to-earth  needs 
of  the  real  poor  but  instead  creates  a 
huge  mechanism  for  furtherance  of 
social  reform  and  engineering  policies 
does  not  deserve  our  support  and  will 
not  receive  it. 

The  Washington  Post  article  of  May 
8,  1974,  foUows: 

Attitude,  Poverty  Unrelated 
(By  William  Chapman) 

For  the  short  run  at  least,  a  person's  men- 
tal attitude  has  virtually  no  effect  on  his 
chances  of  getting  ahead  or  falling  behind 
economically. 

Whether  he  is  alienated  and  discouraged 
or  is  confident  and  success-oriented  makes 
very  little  difference  in  the  person's  eco- 
nomic status  and  his  family's  well-being. 
His  family  may  rise  out  of  poverty  or  sink 
back  in,  but  his  own  hopes  and  sense  of 
competence  are  irrelevant  to  that  change. 

This  conclusion,  which  contradicts  some 
assumptions  that  produced  the  1960s  war 
on  poverty,  emerges  from  a  major  5-year 
survey  conducted  for  the  government  by 
the  University  of  Michigan's  Institute  for 
Social  Research. 

More  than  6,000  families  were  interviewed 
in  each  of  the  five  years  to  determine  the 
changes  in  their  economic  status  and  to 
define  what  caused  those  changes. 

A  second  conclusion  of  the  survey  is  that 
the  poverty  population  changes  considera- 
bly from  year  to  year  with  a  large  number 
of  families  either  falling  below  or  rising 
above  the  line  each  year. 

Both  flnding^s  undermine  some  of  the 
original  tenets  of  the  war  on  poverty  that 
was  launched  by  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion In  the  mid-1960s. 

An  important  assumption  then  was  that 
a  "culture  of  poverty"  existed  which  Inex- 
orably trapped  millions  below  a  certain  level 
of  Income  and  that  the  same  families  and 
their  offspring  would  continue  to  be 
trapped  unless  the  cycle  was  broken. 

Part  of  the  strategy  for  breaking  it  lay  In 
the  idea  that  the  attitudes  common  to  those 
in  poverty — low  personal  aspirations  and  feel- 
ings of  powerlessness — could  be  changed. 

Thus,  Job  Corps  enlistees  were  brought  to 
remote  camps  so  they  would  be  removed 
from  ghettos  where  feelings  of  hopelessness 
supposedly  were  pervasive.  Community  ac- 
tion programs  were  designed  partly  to  give 
the  poor  a  sense  of  connection  with  Institu- 
tions with  H  feeling  of  participating  in  pow- 
er. 

Neither  assumption  finds  support  In  the 
Michigan  surveys,  which  were  initially 
launched  In  1968  under  a  contract  from  the 
anti-poverty  agency,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

First,  the  surveys  disclosed  that  there  is 
considerable  movement  in  and  out  of  pov- 
erty. Only  nine  per  cent  of  the  6000  families 
were  in  the  bottom  fifth  of  the  income  dis- 
ti-lbutlon  in  each  of  the  five  years. 


On  the  other  hand,  35  per  cent  of  the 
families  were  In  the  bottom  fifth  during 
at  least  one  of  the  five  years.  The  findings 
Indicate  that  although  there  is  a  small  num- 
ber of  families  consistently  in  jwverty  a  much 
larger  number  will  drop  into  poverty  or  rise 
out  of  It  over  a  period  of  years. 

The  findings  also  indicate  that  poverty  is 
a  threat  to  a  much  larger  share  of  the  popu- 
lation than  previously  indicated.  The  Census 
Bureaxi  most  recently  found  25  million  Amer- 
icans living  below  the  official  poverty  thresh- 
hold  (about  $4300  a  year  for  a  family  of 
four).  But  a  statistical  projection  from  the 
Michigan  surveys  shows  that  twice  that  num- 
ber were  In  poverty  during  one  of  the  five 
years  of  the  survey.  About  50  million  Amer- 
icans— one  fourth  of  the  popiilatiou — are 
likely  to  fall  below  the  poverty  line  at  some 
time  over  a  period  of  a  few  years,  this  anal- 
ysis concludes. 

Attltudinal  and  behavior  tests  were  admin- 
istered to  all  5,000  families  annually  in  the 
survey  to  determine  what  effect  these  attri- 
butes had  in  changing  economic  statits.  The 
tests  were  designed  to  measure  such  things 
as  a  person's  aspirations,  his  motivation  for 
achievement,  his  personal  confidence,  and  his 
sense  of  "efficacy" — how  strongly  did  he  feel 
,he  could  control  the  events  of  his  life. 

When  compared  with  actual  changes  in 
the  families'  Incomes,  these  mental  attitudes 
were  found  to  have  no  effect  whatsoever. 

"...  There  is  little  or  no  evidence  that 
people's  attitudes  or  behavior  patterns  have 
much  to  do  with  what  happens  to  their 
well-being,"  the  authors  report.  Whether  the 
breadwinner  was  strongly  or  weakly  moti- 
vated toward  siiccess,  his  rating  explained 
virtually  nothing  about  the  family's  move- 
ment up  or  down  on  the  economic  ladder. 

The  family's  economic  movement  also  was 
not  affected  by  certain  patterns  of  behavior, 
such  as  the  families'  ability  to  plan  ahead 
for  the  future,  its  willingness  to  economize, 
and  its  decisions  on  avoiding  economic  risks. 

Only  one  of  the  several  behavioral  char- 
acteristics seemed  to  be  associated  signifi- 
cantly with  a  change  In  income.  Those 
whose  status  Improved  over  the  years  tended 
to  be  connected  with  certain  institutions 
that  could  help  or  Inform  them — a  labor 
union,  church,  even  friends  In  a  tavern.  The 
authors  concluded,  "Perhaps  it  pays  for  the 
poor  to  have  friends." 

E^ren  the  level  of  education,  supposedly 
one  of  the  key  factors  determining  success 
or  failure,  had  little  effect  over  the  course 
of  the  five  years.  Those  with  higher  educa- 
tion were  generally  more  successful  eco- 
nomically at  the  start  of  the  experiment. 
But  having  more  education  did  not  play  any 
part  in  the  movement  of  incomes  during 
the  five  years  in  which  the  survey  was 
conducted. 

James  N.  Morgan,  who  directed  the  sur- 
veys for  the  Institute  for  Social  Research, 
said  the  results  were  surprising  in  that  they 
showed  that  not  even  a  small  sub-group  of 
the  5000  families  seemed  to  be  affected  eco- 
nomlcaUy  by  their  mental  attitudes  and 
behavior. 

"Usually  you  can  always  find  some  small 
segment  of  a  large  population  that  is  af- 
fected by  such  things  as  attitudes  and  be- 
havior patterns,"  he  said,  "but  in  this  one 
they  simply  all  disappear." 

The  factors  that  did  explain  changes  of 
economic  status  during  the  five  years  vrere 
the  obvious  ones — changes  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  family  and  participation  In  the 
labor  force.  The  decision  of  a  wife  to  go  to 
work  naturally  Increased  Income:  the  aban- 
donment of  a  family  by  the  father  naturally 
reduced  Its  income. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  discussing  the 
OEO,' Legal  Services  question. 

As  we  vote  on  the  conference  report  on 
Legal  Services,  it  should  be  made  clear 
that  I,  for  one,  am  not  opposed  to  Legal 
Services  assistance  for  the  trtilj-  needj-. 
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However,  I  believe  there  is  a  much 
better  way  to  go  about  it  than  by  sup- 
porting the  conference  report. 

My  preference,  over  aU,  is  for  an  alter- 
native to  the  staff  attorney  system  which 
would  be  perpetuated  by  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  bill  as  drafted.  Such 
an  alternative  is  known  as  judicare.  It 
would  permit  attorneys  full  freedom  of 
action,  while  allowing  clients  freedom  of 
choice  of  attorneys.  With  some  effective 
guidelines  regarding  political  activities, 
and  outside  activities,  a  system  like  this 
could  conceivably  satisfy  most  major 
criticism  of  Legal  Services.  It  would  do 
that  by  eliminating  the  poverty  law 
ofiBces,  the  L£gal  Services  ofSces,  whose 
only  purpose  is  to  seek  out  business  to 
keep  themselves  justified  in  the  eyes  of 
their  funding  source.  With  a  system  of 
judicare,  those  unable  to  afford  legal 
attention  would  receive  it,  and  would  be 
able  to  choose  their  attorneys  from 
among  the  regular,  practicing  lawyers  in 
the  community. 

There  are  other  alternatives  besides 
judicare.  but  since  judicare  has  been 
around  the  longest,  it  has  been  tested 
already  and  seems  the  best  bet  at  this 
point.  John  Satterfield,  a  former  chair- 
man of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
circulated  a  letter  earlier  this  year  ex- 
pressing his  preference  for  the  judicare 
system.  Some  of  his  remarks  are  not 
appropriate  at  this  time,  since  they  urge 
support  of  S.  1990,  a  bill  which  failed  to 
receive  action  in  the  Senate.  In  sub- 
mitting Mr.  Satterfleld's  remarks  to  the 
Record,  I  have  deleted  those  parts: 

Satteetieuj,  Sbell,  Williams 

AMD  BtTFORD, 

AttoTneys  at  Law. 
Jackson.  Uiss..  January  22,  1974. 

•  «  •  •  • 

Few  members  of  tbe  bar  question  the  value 
of  assuring  all  Americans  equal  access  to  our 
system  of  Justice.  For  this  reason,  attorneys 
throughout  the  nation  have  endorsed  the 
concept  of  legal  assistance  to  the  poor. 

Because  each  of  us  in  the  profession  values 
hia  Independence  from  Interference,  there 
has  also  been  strong  support  for  the  idea  that 
attorneys  for  the  poor  should  have  full  free- 
dom of  action.  Many  have  concluded  that 
this  freedom  of  action  should  be  institu- 
tionalized through  a  national  legal  services 
corporation. 

Some,  having  reached  these  conclusions, 
have  assumed  that  no  other  issues  with 
respect  to  legal  services  merit  their  further 
consideration.  I  ask  your  indulgence  for  this 
exception  to  that  Judgment.  Tbe  issue  is 
not  so  clearcut  as  it  may  at  first  appear. 

A  better  way  is  to  assign  resources  to  open 
panel  judicare  programs  wherein  eligible 
clients  could  seek  assistance.  Established  in 
each  state  with  resources  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  eligible  poor  and  in  cooperation  with 
bar  associations,  such  programs  would  en- 
hance equal  access  to  justice  for  needy 
tndlvlduals.  They  would  also  limit  any 
potential  for  lawyer -politicking  with  public 
support,  on  the  one  hand,  or  government  In- 
terference with  the  client  relationship,  on  the 
other. 

'  •  •  •  •  • 

Under  the  kli»d  of  'staff  attorney"  system 
which  has  almost  exclusively  predominated 
In  the  OEO  legal  services  program,  purchase 
power  is  vested  not  with  the  potential  client 
for  assistance,  but  with  the  provider  of  coun- 
sel. For  this  reason,  the  economic  need  for 
cllent-responslveness,  as  well  as  the  market 
constraints  on  one's  time,  which  imposes  a 
discipline  on  the  activities  of  private  attor- 


neys, are  absent  when  there  is  exclusive  re- 
liance on  the  staff  system. 

ThU  not  only  means  that  the  client  lacks 
the  power  to  cbooae  whether  and  how  he 
shall  be  represented.  It  also  results  in  a 
situation  according  to  which  the  staff  lawyer 
is  relatively  free  to  look  for  a  test  case,  de- 
vote time  to  an  appeal,  or  organize  a  reputa- 
tion-building class  action.  This  brings  to 
mind  the  old  term  "solicitation  of  business." 

Furthermore,  when  the  lawyer  acts  for  a 
poor  client,  without  cost  restraint  on  his  ac- 
tivities, the  party  against  whom  the  poverty 
lawyers  skills  may  be  arrayed,  whether  rich 
or  poor,  usually  must  pay  for  his  own  repre- 
sentation, often  at  unbearable  cost.  Is  this 
equal  Justice?  Is  it  even  a  system  In  which 
we  can  be  sure  the  clients  Interest,  personal 
and  immediate,  will  transcend  those  of  the 
lawyer,  if  the  lawyer  feels  obliged  to  more 
"efficiently"  allocate  his  energies  to  achiev- 
ing generally  applicable  changes  in  public 
policy? 

Let  us  also  remember  that  there  is  some 
proper  difference  in  ground  rules  for  the  tax- 
sub.sldlzed  attorney  as  compared  with  the 
client-supported  attMTiey. 

On  this  basis,  there  is  understandable  con- 
cern when  subsidized  staff  attorneys  involve 
themselves  In  lobbying  or  organizing  on  be- 
half of  controversial  issues  and  groups.  It 
seems  to  be  politics  beyond  the  reach  of 
systemic  safeguards,  rather  than  a  simple 
effort  to  represent  needy  individuals  in 
court. 


Sincerely, 


John  SATTEarixLD. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
overlong  and  drawn-out  debate  on  legal 
services  that  Congress  has  been  witness- 
ing and  participating  in  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  the  charge  of  misuse  of  Fed- 
eral f tmds  for  political  purposes  has  been 
leveled  many  times.  Defenders  of  the 
OEO  Legal  Services  projects,  and  of  OEO 
Legal  Services  in  principle  and  in  prac- 
tice, have  bnished  aside  such  charges.  I 
do  not  think  they  can  be  bruslied  aside. 
Recently  I  came  into  possession  of 
what  I  regard  as  pretty  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  Improper  activity  by  a  Legal 
Services  grantee,  in  this  case,  the  Na- 
tional Employment  Law  project,  at  Co- 
lumbia University.  This  is  a  memo  sent 
to  a  dozen  Legal  Services  activists  from 
various  Legal  Services  projects,  giving 
details  on  final  arrangements  for  a 
Washington,  D.C.,  conference  on  wel- 
fare reform.  The  conference  was  held 
March  7,  1972,  a  time  when  welfare  re- 
form was  a  high  priority  in  Congress. 
The  fact  that  this  conference  was  held 
indicates  something,  but  more  indict- 
ing material  is  found  witliin  the  memo. 

Paragraph  2  of  the  memo  mentions 
that  the  National  Legal  Aid  and  De- 
fender Association  Technical  Assistance 
project  has  agreed  to  provide  "the  usual 
Government  travel  reimbursement."  I 
wonder,  did  NLADA  have  permission  to 
grant  such  reimbursement?  If  so,  had 
they  informed  the  authorizing  source 
that  their  purpose  was  political,  insofar 
as  they  were  trying  to  And  out  about 
legislation  in  order  to  influence  its  adop- 
tion or  failure? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  this  memo- 
randum, dated  February  29,  1972,  for  my 
colleagues'  attention: 

Mkmobandum 

Final  arangements  have  now  been  made 
for  the  conference  on  WIN  and  compulsory 
work  programs  In  Washington  on  March  7. 
In  view  of  the  great  deal  of  work  we  have  to 


do,  I  have  changed  the  time  of  the  conference 
to  9:00  am.  WIN  on  the  7th.  We  will  meet 
In  Room  207  of  Caldwell  Hall,  on  the  cam- 
pus of  Catholic  University.  I  am  enclosing 
a  map  of  the  campus  to  make  your  search 
for  that  room  a  little  easier. 

John  Joyce  and  the  NLADA  Technical  As- 
sistance project  have  generously  agreed  to 
provide  the  usual  Government  travel  reim- 
bursement (travel  expenses  plus  »25  per 
diem)  for  the  conference.  Because  we  are 
short  of  time,  you  should  each  make  your 
own  travel  reservations  and  secure  advances 
from  your  local  offices,  which  wUl  be  reim- 
bursed later.  John  has  asked  that  we  try  to 
keep  expenses  to  a  minimum.  Since  NLADA 
has  gone  out  of  Its  way  to  sponsor  the  con- 
ference, I  am  sure  you  will  accommodate  him 
In  this. 

Dick  Carter  has  suggested  four  motels  In 
the  general  area  of  the  University  where  you 
may  wish  to  stay: 

Holiday  Inn,  730  Monroe  St.,  N.W.,  529-8100. 

This  is  the  closest  to  the  campus. 

The  following  are  within  a  short  taxi  ride: 

Tabbard  Inn,  1739  N  St.,  N.W.,  785-1277. 
(Dick  Carter  says  this  is  a  comparatively  less 
expensive  place,  a  favorite  haimt  of  legal 
services  types) . 

Gramercy  Inn.  347-9650.  1660  Rhode  Island 
Ave.,  N.W. 

Executive  House,  232-7000,  1515  Rhode  Is- 
land Ave.,  N.W. 

Enclosed,  in  addition  to  the  map  of  the 
campus,  are  the  following  materials  for  your 
examination  before  the  conference: 

1.  Final  Order,  Thorn  v.  Richardson. 

2.  Plaintiffs'  Memorandum  of  Law,  DutHino 
V.  N.Y.  State  Dept.  of  Soe.  Serv. 

3.  Plaintiffs'  Interrogatories,  Dublino. 

4.  Stipulations  of  Pact,  Dublino. 

5.  1971  Amendments  to  WIN  (Congression- 
al Record ) . 

6.  1971  N.Y.  compulsory  work  amendmenU. 

7.  1972  Ohio  compulsory  work  amendments. 
We  are  attempting,  in  addition,  to  secure 

copies  of  the  Reggie  materials  on  compulsory 
work  programs. 

1  look  forward  to  seeing  you  on  the  7th. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  special  order  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Blackburn)   today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  niinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGAL     SERVICES     INTERFERENCE 
WITH  ELECTION  PROCESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  fMr.  Devine>  Ls  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  time 
a  legal  services  bill  comes  before  us 
for  our  decision  as  is  the  case  now  with 
the  pending  conference  report,  new  in- 
formation is  uncovered  which  once  again 
demonstrates  to  me  the  destructiveness 
of  our  democratic  system  that  we  have 
unleashed  upon  the  country  in  the  form 
of  legal  services. 

The  latest  scandalous  information  I 
have  personally  come  across  concerns 
the  involvement,  or,  more  correctly,  the 
interference,  of  legal  services  attorneys 
with  the  electoral  process  in  this  coun- 
try. Yes,  there  may  well  be  Inequities  in 
the  electoral  process  as  it  is  currently 
conducted  some  places  in  the  land.  I  will 
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say  with  certainty  that  whatever  those 
Inequities  are,  they  are  a  good  sight  less 
than  tliey  were  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  the 
job  of  the  people,  at  the  local,  grass- 
roots level,  and  their  community  leaders, 
to  straighten  out  problems  with  registra- 
tion, voting  qualifications  apportion- 
ment, and  so  on,  as  was  reaffirmed  by 
this  House  last  week  in  the  matter  of 
post  card  registration.  At  a  pace  natural 
to  the  community,  encouraged  by  the 
most  sensitive  and  progressive  of  the 
citizens,  reforms  are  progressing  well. 
Practically  every  election  that  comes 
along,  reapportionment  has  taken  place 
in  a  number  of  areas,  for  example. 

There  are  some  customs  related  to  vot- 
ing that  are  traditional,  for  good  reason. 
Things  like  the  ability  to  read  or  speak 
English  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting.  Or 
the  restriction  against  felons  and  con- 
victs voting.  How  can  somebody  who  does 
not  even  speak  or  read  the  common  lan- 
guage be  expected  to  make  a  properly 
informed  decision?  Why  should  those  in 
prison  because  of  criminal  offenses 
against  society  be  entitled  to  the  same 
rights  as  any  law-abiding  citizen?  To 
give  convicts  the  right  and  ability  to 
vote  surely  cheapens  the  value  of  the 
vote  they  cast — if  anybody  at  all  can 
vote,  then  a  vote  must  not  be  worth 
much.  It  used  to  be  that  the  right  to 
vote  was  an  honor  for  an  American  citi- 
zen, something  to  be  proud  of,  to  work 
to  merit. 

Now,  apparently,  the  vote  is  like  wel- 
fare: Something  the  Government  is  re- 
quired to  give  because  you  will  threaten 
violence  if  you  do  not  get  it.  At  least,  that 
seems  to  be  the  legal  services  attorney's 
understanding  of  the  franchise.  I  make 
that  conclusion  from  reading  through 
several  articles  selected  from  the  pages 
of  the  Clearinghouse  Review,  dealing 
specifically  with  legal  services  activities 
in  connection  with  voting. 

I  will  attach  these  brief  articles  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  but  let  me 
summarize  by  mentioning  the  topics  with 
which  they  are  concerned:  Aliens  de- 
manding they  be  allowed  to  vote,  even 
though  they  do  not  speak  or  read  Eng- 
lish, defended  in  their  suit  by  the  West- 
em  Center  on  Law  and  Poverty,  an  OEO- 
funded  office;  voting  rights  in  the  1972 
elections  obtained  for  inmates  of  prisons 
in  Connecticut,  a  project  of  an  attorney 
at  Civil  Legal  Assistance  to  Prisoners,  a 
legal  services  project;  another  case  of 
prisoners  demanding  they  vote,  this  time 
defended  by  Pine  Tree  Legal  Assistance, 
an  OEO  grantee;  California  Rural  Legal 
Assistance,  again  an  OEO  operation,  fil- 
ing suit  for  ex-felons  to  be  registered  to 
vote;  Seattle  Legal  Services  getting  a 
court  order  for  paroled  convicts  to  be 
allowed  to  vote;  the  Atlanta  Legal  Aid 
flhng  a  suit  that  the  location  of  polling 
places  is  racially  discriminatory;  reap- 
portionment challenges  here  and  there, 
with  OEO  legal  services  offices  in  the 
forefront;  and  so  on. 

The  State  of  Arizona  not  too  long  ago 
adopted  a  statute  requiring  preregistra- 
tion  of  voters  every  10  years,  intended  to 
cut  down  on  possible  voting  by  dead  peo- 
ple. The  Maricopa  County  Legal  Aid  So- 
ciety was  not  interested  in  reducing  vote 
fraud,  apparently,  for  they  filed  suit 
challenging  the  constitutionality  of  that 
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statute.  When  the  district  court  upheld 
the  State  of  Arizona,  the  legal  aid  oflSce 
began  procedures  to  take  it  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  All  this,  mind  you,  in- 
stead of  helping  a  poor  person  write  a 
will  or  settle  his  dispute  with  the  credit 
bureau — and  all  of  this  with  Federal 
money.  If  the  U.S.  Government  went  into 
Arizona  and  challenged  their  State  laws, 
you  would  hear  complaints  loud  and 
clear.  Sending  in  legal  services  attorneys 
is  the  same  tiling  in  effect. 

To  my  mind,  it  is  more  of  an  outrage 
for  these  attorneys  to  engage  in  contro- 
versial actions  with  Federal  support 
when  they  are  acting  irrespcmsibly  and 
in  fact  in  directly  the  opposite  way  from 
the  Federal  official  ix>sition  on  an  issue. 
That  the  Federal  Government  is  unin- 
volved  with  some  things  is  to  its  credit — 
there  are  many  of  us  who  tliink  the 
Federal  Government,  as  the  Federal 
Government,  is  involved  with  too  many 
tilings  already.  The  legal  services  empire 
is  trying  to  involve  the  Government  with 
every  little  detail,  and  whether  or  not 
that  is  the  intention  of  their  supporters, 
that  is  the  effect  of  their  actions,  and 
the  Government  is  going  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  them. 

The  citizenry  is  waking  up  to  the  out- 
rages being  perpetrated  in  the  name  of 
Federal  concern  for  the  poor.  Widespread 
disaffection  is  growing.  Unless  measures 
are  taken  to  bring  legal  services  attorneys 
imder  control  of  the  law,  and  compel 
them  to  act  responsibly  and  seriously 
with  the  interest  of  their  clients  fore- 
most, this  disaffection  is  going  to  become 
bitter. 

I  submit  for  the  Record,  selected  arti- 
cles from  Clearinghouse  Review,  to  dem- 
onstrate to  my  colleagues  the  unwar- 
ranted interference  of  legal  services 
project  attorneys  in  the  electoral  process 
at  the  local  level  in  our  States. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
the  conference  report. 

The  articles  follow: 
Aliens   Appeal  Denial  of  Right  To  Work 

4896.  Padilla  v.  Allison,  formerly  Martinez 
V.  Sullivan,  No  2  Civ.  41657  (Cal.  Ct.  App., 
filed  February  1973).  Plaintiffs  represented 
by  Terry  J.  Hatter,  Jr..  Peter  D.  Roos,  Philip 
L.  Goar  and  Joel  I.  Edelman,  Western  Center 
on  Law  and  Poverty,  1709  West  Eighth  St., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.  90017,  (213)  483-1491;  Ron- 
ald L.  Sievers,  Legal  Aid  Foundation  of  Long 
Beac/.  236  East  Third  St.,  Long  Beach,  Cal. 
C081^.  (213)  437-0901.  [Here  reported:  4896F 
Appellants'  Opening  Brief  (33  pp.).  Prevl- 
ouJy  reported:  4896A  Complaint  (7  pp.),  4 
Clfaringhous©  Rev.  620  (April  1971).] 

appellants  In  this  action  are  permanent 
re*ldent  aliens  of  the  United  States,  victims 
cfltwo  conflicting  provisions  as  to  the  right 
to  yote.  Appellants  are  eligible  to  become 
nat^^^allzed  United  States  citizens  but  for 
thelrNlnabiUty  to  meet  the  English  literacy 
requlr^ent.  Applicants  are  eligible  to  vote 
in  CallfO^jia  (because  they  are  literate  In 
Spanish,  gfce  Castro  i\  California.  Clearing- 
house No.  sto)  but  for  their  lack  of  United 
States  citizen! 

Appellants  pollH^flfst^b  the  historical  fact 
that  United  States  citizenship  Is  a  recent 
addition  to  the  prerequisites  for  voting.  Ap- 
pellants next  argue  that  where  the  right  to 
vote  and  a  classification  based  on  alienage  are 
involved  the  strict  standard  of  review  must 
be  applied  in  determining  whether  the  citi- 
zenship requirement,  as  applied  to  them, 
denies  them  the  equal  protection  of  the  law. 
Finally,  appellants  argue  that  neither  the 
state's  interest  In  loyalty  to  the  government; 


intelligent  exercise  of  the  franchise;  promo- 
tion of  naturalization;  prevention  of  elec- 
tion frauds  nor  administrative  convenience 
are  sufficiently  compelling  or  so  narrowiy^re- 
scribed  as  to  satisfy  the  strict  scrutiny  test 


Prisoners  Challenge  Denial  or  Vo'riNO 
Rights 

9046.  Whitf;  v.  Edgar  (D.  Me.,  filed  Oct.  3. 
1972) .  Plaintiffs  represented  by  Neville  Wood- 
ruff and  Donald  F.  Fontaine,  Pine  Tree  Legal 
Assistance.  Inc.,  565  Congress  St.,  Portland. 
Me.  04101,  (207)  774-8211.  (Here  reported: 
9046A  Complaint  (7  pp.).] 

Five  inmates  of  the  Maine  State  Prison 
seek  declaratory  and  Injunctive  relief  chal- 
lenging a  denial  of  voting  rights  under  a 
state  statute  which  prohibits  Inmates  from 
receiving  absentee  ballots.  Plaintiffs  seek  to 
secure  the  Inmates'  right  to  vote  In  all  elec- 
tions— local,  state,  and  federal. 

Plaintiffs  allege  that  they  fulfill  the  voting 
qualifications  and  have  registered  to  vote  In 
Maine,  but  that  defendants,  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Commissioner  of  Mental  Health 
and  Corrections,  have  conspired  and  acted  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  deprive  them  of  their 
right  to  vote  by  refusing  to  provide  absentee 
ballots,  except  for  presidential  and  vice- 
presidential  elections,  and  by  refusing  to  es- 
tablish a  polling  place  at  the  Maine  State 
Piison. 

Plaintiffs  assert  that  they  have  been  de- 
prived of  their  constitutional  right  to  vote. 
They  allege  violations  of  the  privileges  and 
immunities  clause  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment, article  I,  Sections  2  and  4  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  equal  protection  and  the  proc- 
ess clauses  of  the  fourteenth  amendment 
and  the  eighth  amendment.  Finally  plaintiffs 
allege  the  defendants  have  deprived  them  of 
their  right  to  vote  as  secured  by  article  n. 
Section  1  of  the  Maine  Constitution. 

Plaintiffs  seek  the  convening  of  a  three- 
judge  court  to  hear  and  determine  the  con- 
troversy, and  to  declare  unconstitutional  and 
enjoin  enforcement  of  Maine's  absentee  bal- 
lot statute.  Pending  such  determination  they 
ask  that  the  defendants  be  ordered  to  estab- 
lish a  polling  place  at  the  Maine  State  Prison 
on  November  7,  1972,  or  that  defendants  be 
ordered  to  release  and  transport  plaintiffs  to 
their  polling  places.  The  plaintiffs  ask  further 
that  the  defendants  be  ordered  to  provide 
absentee  voting  ballots  for  all  federal  offices. 

Plaintiffs'  counsel  has  advised  us  that  the 
court  denied  the  request  for  a  temporary  re- 
straining order.  Prisoners  were  aUowed  to 
vote  on  November  7,  1972,  by  absentee  ballot 
for  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice-President 
only.  Plaintiffs  still  seek  a  hearing  before  a 
three-Judge  court. 

CouKT  Obdeks  Extensive  BiLiNcnAL  Proce- 
dures IN  New  York  City  Elections 

11.357.  Torres  v.  Sachs.  No.  73  Civ.  3921 
(S.D.N.Y..  Sept.  26,  1973).  PlataUffs  repre- 
sented by  Cesar  Perales,  Herbert  Teitelbaum 
and  Jose  Rivera.  Puerto  Rican  Legal  Defense 
&  Education  Fimd,  815  Second  Ave..  Rocm 
900.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017,  (212)  687-6644. 
[Here  reported:  11.357A  Class  Action  Com- 
plaint (10  pp.);  11,357B  Preliminary  Injunc- 
tion (35  pp.);  11,S57C  Memo  in  Support  of 
Motion  for  PrellniUiary  Injunction  (35  pp.): 
11,357D  Findings  of  Pact  and  Conclusions  of 
law  (3  pp.).] 

The  court  issued  a  preliminary  Injunction 
ordering  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Elec- 
tions ( 1 )  to  print  all  city  election  materials 
In  both  Spanish  and  English;  (2)  to  place 
inside  the  voting  booth  a  translation  of  all 
amendments  and  propositions  appearing  on 
the  ballot;  (3)  to  provide  bilingual  transla- 
tors at  all  polling  places  situated  in  election 
districts  falling,  in  whole  or  In  part,  within 
any  1970  census  tract  containing  five  percent 
or  more  persons  of  Puerto  Rlcan  birth  or 
parentage:  and  (4)  to  publicize  the  election 
In  both  Spanish  and  English. 

Plaintiffs  bad  made  repeated  requests  of 
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the  city  election  offlcUls  to  take  the  steps 
granted  by  the  court  In  its  injunction.  ThM 
officials  resolved  to  comply  by  providing  DI- 
Ungual  ballots  wherever  required  but  re- 
solved that  with  respect  to  the  November  6, 
1973  election,  the  physical  nature  of  the 
ballot,  containing  ten  amendments  to  the 
New  York  Constitution,  rendered  compliance 
with  the  Voting  Rlghte  Act  of  1970  impos- 
sible. 

Plaintiffs  argued  that  this  procedure  would 
deny  them  the  right  to  vote  and  would  create 
a  ciasslflcatlon  based  on  ethnic  and  national 
origin  characteristics  which  discriminate 
against  them  by  depriving  them  of  an  op- 
portunlty  to  cast  an  effective  ballot,  in  viola- 
tion of  due  process  and  equal  protection. 

Thxxx-Judgz  CoumT  To  Heak  Denial  or 
Voting  Rights  to  Pajioixd  Felons 

fi318.  DUlenbiirg  v.  Kramer.  No.  71-2647 
(9th  Cir..  Nov.  16,  1972) .  Plaintiff  represented 
by  Peter  Oreenfleld,  Legal  Services  Center, 
3230  Rainer  Ave.  South,  Seattle,  Wash 
98144.  (306)  725-2600;  Robert  T.  Czeisler. 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  of  Washing- 
ton, 2101  Smith  Tower,  Seattle,  Wash.  98104. 
(206)  624-2180.  (Here  reported:  9318D  Or- 
der (9  pp.).  Also  available:  9318A  Complaint 
(5  pp.);  9318B  Appellant's  Brief  (22  pp.); 
93iac  Appellant's  Reply  Brief  (10  pp.).) 

The  Ninth  Circuit  has  reversed  a  district 
court's  refusal  to  convene  a  three -Judge 
court  in  the  plaintiff's  challenge  to  a  Wash- 
ington law  denying  the  right  to  vote  to 
parched  felons,  an  alleged  contravention  of 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment.  The  Governor  had  denied  the 
plaintiff,  a  paroled  felon,  a  request  for  res- 
toration of  clvU  rights,  and  the  plaintiff's 
attempt  to  vote  was  thwarted  solely  because 
he  was  disenfranchised  under  the  challenged 
Washington  laws. 

In  remanding  to  the  district  court,  the 
court  stated  that  since  the  right  to  vote  Is 
fundamental,  the  sUte  classification  could 
not  survive  the  equal  protection  challenge 
simply  through  the  finding  that  it  bore  some 
rational  connection  to  a  legitimate  govern- 
mental end.  To  hold  the  c)saBiflcatlon  valid, 
the  court  would  have  to  find  that  the  exclu- 
sions from  voting  rights  were  necessary  to 
promote  a  compelling  state  interest. 


Amicxts  Bbiet  Filed  nf  Felon  Voting  Rights 
Case 

8241.  Ramirez  v.  Brown,  No.  22916  (Cal. 
Sup.  Ct.).  Amic\u  represented  by  Philip  L. 
Ooar.  Loyola  University  School  ol  Law,  1709 
West  Eighth  St..  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  90017,  (213) 
483-1937;  Fred  Okrand,  333  West  Fifth  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  90013,  (213)  626-5156.  (Here 
reported:  824 IC  Amicus  Brief  (16  pp.).  Pre- 
viously reported:  8241 A  Petition  for  Writ  of 
Mandate  (24  pp.);  8241B  Memo  of  Points 
and  Authorities  (60  pp.),  6  Clearinghouse 
Rev.  366   (October  1972).] 

An  amicus  brief  has  been  filed  in  this  suit 
which  seeks  to  compel  the  registrars  of  68 
California  counties  to  register  ex-felons. 
Amicus  cites  evidence  that  a  significant  per- 
centage of  adult  Americans  will  commit  seri- 
ous crimes  during  their  lives  and  points  out 
that  there  is  no  evidence  that  allowing  ex- 
felons  to  vote  will  affect  the  Integrity  of  the 
ballot  box.  Amicus  also  argues  that  voting 
has  the  salutary  effect  of  aiding  ex-felons  In 
their  attempt  to  rejoin  society. 

Finally,  amicus  argues  that  Section  2  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment  does  not  allow  dis- 
enfranchisement  of  felons  where  such  dls- 
enfranchisement  conflicts  with  Section  1  of 
the  amendment.  Amicus  point*  out  that  Sec- 
tion 3  was  Intended  only  for  political  pur- 
poses, i.e.,  to  maintain  a  Republican-domi- 
nated Congreaa. 


Peeliminakt  Injunction  Requiees  Voting 
Assistance  in  Spanish  roa  Non-Enolish 
Speaking  Citizens  or  Pderto  Rican 
Descent 

9183.  Puerto  Rican  Organization  for  Politi- 
cal Action  V.  Kusper,  No.  72C  2312  (N.D.  HI. 
Oct.  30,  1972)  Plaintiffs  represented  by  Wal- 
lace Winter  and  Roy  Rodriquez,  Northwest 
Legal  Services,  2029  W.  North  Ave..  Chicago, 
ni.  60647,  (312)  489-6800;  Donald  Bertuccl, 
DePaul  Law  Clinic,  23  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chi- 
cago, ni.  60604,  (312)  939-5370.  Amicus 
Curiae,  George  Pontikes  and  Richard  Kuhl- 
man,  ll  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  111.  (312) 
783-2610.  [Here  reported:  9183A  Complaint 
(9  pp.);  9183B  Plaintiff's  Memo  (43  pp.); 
9183C  Decision  (13  pp.);  9183D  Preliminary 
Injunction  Order  (6  pp.) .) 

Plaintiffs  have  filed  this  claaa  action  re- 
presenting those  United  States  citizens  of 
Puerto  Rican  birth  or  descent  who  reside  in 
Chicago  and  are  eligible  and  registered  to 
vote  but  unable  to  use  the  English  lan- 
guage. Plaintiffs  alleged  that  they  were  not 
proficient  enough  In  English  to  exercise 
their  right  to  vote  effectively  unless  given 
assistance  in  Spanish.  They  sought  to  com- 
pel defendants,  members  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Election  Commissioners,  to  provide 
voting  assistance  in  the  Spanish  language. 

The  court  recognized  that  persons  bom  In 
Puerto  Rico  are  citizens  from  birth  and  are 
not  required  to  learn  English.  The  court 
stated  that  the  effect  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Amendments  of  1970  when  coupled  with  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  was  to  prohibit  the 
denial  of  the  right  to  vote  to  any  person 
educated  in  Puerto  Rico  because  of  an  in- 
ability to  understand  English.  It  stated  that 
the  right  to  vote  meant  the  right  to  vote 
effectively.  Prerequisites  to  the  effective  exer- 
cise of  that  right  in  this  case  are  voting 
Instructions  and  ballots  or  ballot  labels  on 
voting  machines  printed  in  Spanish.  The 
covu-t  issued  a  preliminary  injunction  requir- 
ing defendants  to  prepare  and  distribute 
the  requisite  material  to  the  polling  places 
at  which  they  are  needed  to  to  make  all  rea- 
sonable efforts  to  appoint  bilingual  election 
Judges  in  those  polling  places. 

Filing  Fees  roB  Candidates  tor  Municipal 
Offices  Invalidated 

8507.  Reed  v.  Sebesta,  No.  71-365  Civ.  T-K 
(MJ>.  Fla..  Oct.  27,  1972).  Plaintiffs  repre- 
sented by  Malory  B.  Frier  and  Richard  P. 
Condon,  Law,  Inc.  of  Hillsborough  County, 
1809  N.  Howard  Ave.,  Tampa,  Fla.  33607, 
(813)  363-0087.  (Here  reported:  8507G  Mem- 
orandum Opinion  and  Order  (4  pp.) .( 

The  court  enjoined  the  enforcement,  ap- 
plication and  use  of  certain  Florida  election 
statutes  governing  filing  fees  in  Tampa  and 
held  that  their  enforcement  was  an  uncon- 
stitutional Infringement  of  the  equal  pro- 
tection rights  guaranteed  under  the  four- 
teenth amendment.  Plaintiffs,  candidates  for 
Tampa  municipal  office,  had  brought  a  class 
action  challenging  the  state  act.  applicable 
only  in  Tampa,  which  required  the  payment 
of  a  filing  fee  equal  to  five  percent  of  the 
annual  salary  of  the  office  sought. 

The  coxu-t  held  that  the  state  act  violated 
Bullock  V.  Carter,  406  U.S.  134  (1972),  In 
which  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  any  sys- 
tem for  qualifying  candidates  for  electoral 
office  which  charges  a  qualifying  fee  that 
tends  to  classify  candidates  and  their  sup- 
porters on  a  basis  of  wealth,  must  provide 
an  alternative  method  of  qualification  which 
does  not  so  classify  prospective  candidates. 
The  court  reasoned  that  the  five  percent  fil- 
ing fee  system  was  not  reasonably  necessary 
to  accomplish  legitimate  state  objectives. 
Moreover,  it  found  that  the  filing  fee  system 
was  unreasonable  in  amount  since  the  five 
percent  figure  was  arbitrary  and  resulted  In 
prohibitive  filing  fees  of  up  to  81,450. 


The  court  held  that  Tampa  did  not  provide 
an  alternative  method  of  qualification  for 
electoral  office  that  was  nondiscriminatory. 
It  reasoned  that  had  such  an  alternative 
method  of  qualification  existed  It  would  have 
been  an  adequate  and  reasonable  means  of 
satisfying  legitimate  state  objectives,  with- 
out sacrificing  the  quarantees  of  the  equal 
protection  clause. 

Class  Action  Damages  Sought  for  Willful 
Misrepresentation  or  Referendum  Issues 

9093.  Lucha  v.  Alan  Blanchard  &  Associates. 
No.  651-951  (Cal.  Super.  Ct.,  San  Francisco 
County,  filed  Oct.  17,  1972) .  Plaintiffs  repre- 
sented by  Armando  M.  Menocal  III  and  Rob- 
ert Gonzales,  San  Francisco  Neighborhood 
Legal  Assistance  Foundation,  2701  Polsom  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  94110,  (415)  648-7580; 
Paul  Harris  and  Stan  Zaks.  3698  18th  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  (416)  863-1630.  (Here 
reported:  9093A  Complaint  (13  pp.).) 

Plaintiffs,  the  class  of  persons  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Alameda  counties  who  were  al- 
legedly deceived  into  signing  the  initiative 
measure  Proposition  22  by  the  defendant 
public  relations  agency  and  Its  employees, 
have  brought  an  action  to  recover  compen- 
satory and  punitive  damages  for  Injury  to 
their  character  and  reputation,  abuse  of  their 
franchise  and  initiative  rights,  and  false  ad- 
vertising and  unfair  business  practices. 
Defendants  solicited  signatures  from  plain- 
tiffs by  Intentionally  misrepresenting  that 
the  measure  would  benefit  the  farmworkers 
and  that  it  had  received  full  support  from  the 
United  Farm  Workers  Union.  In  fact,  the 
mteasure  provided  restrictions  on  the  rights  of 
farmworkers  to  negotiate,  bargain  through  a 
union  representative,  receive  minimum  wage 
protection,  and  boycott  or  strike.  The  meas- 
ure was  strongly  opposed  by  the  union. 

Plaintiffs  allege  first,  that  defendants' 
knowingly  false  representations  violated  pro- 
visions of  the  California  elections  code.  Sec- 
ond, plaintiffs  allege  that  the  defendants 
have  damaged  plantlffs'  Initiative  and  fran- 
chise rights,  as  reserved  to  them  by  the 
California  Constitution.  Third,  plaintiffs 
assert  that  defendants  violated  provisions  of 
the  California  business  and  professions  code 
by  inducing  plaintiff  to  go  on  record  publicly 
and  permanently  as  supporters  of  a  measure 
they  strongly  oppose. 

Location  or  Pollino  Places  Held 
Racially  Disoiminatort 

8647.  Davis  v.  Graham,  No.  16891  (N.D. 
Ga.,  Oct.  2,  1972).  Plaintiffs  represented  by 
Alden  C.  Harrington,  David  A.  Webster  and 
Michael  H.  Terry.  AtlanU  Legal  Aid  So- 
ciety, Inc..  153  Pryor  St.,  SW,  Atlanta,  Oa. 
30303,  (404)  624-6811;  N.  Gerald  Cohen  and 
Prentiss  Q.  Tancey,  First  National  Bank 
Tower,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  G.  Klmbrough  Taylor, 
Jr.,  Hurt  BIdg  .  Atlanta,  Ga.;  George  Howell, 
Citizens  Trust  BIdg.,  Atlanta,  Ga  ;  Bernard 
Parks,  40  Marietta  St.,  NW.,  Atlanta.  Ga. 
(Here  reported:  8647A  Complaint  (10  pp.); 
8647B  Brief  in  Support  of  Restraining  Order 
(7  pp.) :  8647C  Brief  In  Support  of  Injunctive 
Relief  (15  pp.);  8647D  Order  (11pp.).) 

A  Georgia  federal  district  court  ha.s 
ordered  county  election  officials  to  relocate 
existing  polling  places  and  establish  addi- 
tional ones  in  many  black  precincts  of  At- 
lanta. In  this  class  action  on  behalf  of  all 
black  registered  voters  of  Fulton  County,  the 
court  found  the  existing  polls  to  be  Inacces- 
sible due  to  their  distant  location  and  geo- 
graphical separation,  by  railroad  tracks  and 
expressways,  from  population  centers.  A  low 
proportion  of  cars  and  lack  of  convenient 
rapid  transit  In  the  affected  precincts 
further  complicated  the  situation.  This  In- 
accessibility was  held  to  violate  Section  3 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  as  a  prac- 
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tlce  or  procedtire  abridging  the  right  to  vote 
on  account  of  race  or  color. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  SECURITY  INCOME 
PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtzman) 
Is  recognized  for  1 5  minutes. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  a  bill  to  remedy  a  num- 
ber of  problems  that  have  arisen  under 
the  new  supplemental  security  income 
program.  SSI. 

SSI.  like  any  new  program,  has  a  num- 
ber of  serious  flaws,  and  these  flaws  have 
created  severe  hardship  for  some  of  the 
most  helpless  people  in  our  society :  The 
impoverished  elderly,  disabled,  and  blind. 

The  most  serious  problem  with  SSI  is 
its  failure  to  guarantee  senior  citizens  an 
adequate  living  allowance  in  this  time  of 
crippling  Inflation.  I  am  sure  that  many 
of  my  colleagues  have  received,  as  I  have, 
desperate  appeals  from  elderly  or  dis- 
abled constituents  who  simply  do  not 
have  enough  money  to  pay  for  food  and 
shelter.  Whereas  in  the  past,  such  indi- 
viduals could  seek  additional  living  al- 
lowances from  local  welfare  agencies, 
under  SSI  these  agencies  no  longer  pro- 
vide financial  assistance.  SSI  has  no  flex- 
ibility to  meet  increasing  costs — no  mat- 
ter how  severe. 

As  the  cost  of  living  rises,  the  number 
of  people  in  such  straits  will  undoubtedly 
increase.  I  believe  it  is  essential,  there- 
fore, that  a  cost-of-living  escalator  be 
built  into  SSI.  The  bill  I  have  Introduced 
today  provides  for  cost-of-living  in- 
creases in  SSI  benefits  in  the  same  per- 
centage and  manner  as  such  increases  are 
granted  to  social  security  recipients.  This 
provision  will  assure  that  SSI  recipients 
can  meet  their  rising  living  costs  without 
having  to  depend  upon  annual  congres- 
sional action. 

In  recognition  of  the  particular  diffi- 
culty faced  by  the  elderly  because  of 
skyrocketing  food  costs,  the  bill  restores 
food  stamps  to  all  persons  who  have  lost 
them  because  of  SSI.  It  also  guarantees 
'  that  all  SSI  recipients  will  be  eligible  for 
food  stamps  and  that  States  will  not 
have  to  lower  their  benefit  levels  in  order 
to  provide  the  stamps.  Finally,  this  provi- 
sion prevents  a  bureaucratic  nightmare 
that  would  occur  on  July  1  of  the  year, 
as  States  attempt  to  put  into  effect  new 
eligibility  standards  under  the  current 
law. 

The  bill  provides  a  third  means  of 
protection  against  inflation  by  insuring 
that  persons  receiving  both  SSI  and 
social  security  do  not  lose  the  benefit  of 
social  security  increases.  Under  the  cur- 
rent system,  persons  whose  social  secu- 
rity benefits  are  relatively  high  received 
a  7 -percent  increase  in  their  April  checks 
and  will  receive  another  4-percent  in- 
crease in  July.  Persons  whose  benefits 
were  so  low  that  they  were  eligible  for 
SSI,  however,  received  no  increase  be- 
cause their  SSI  checks  were  reduced  by 
the  exact  amount  of  the  Increase  in  so- 
cial security  payments.  My  bill  would 
prevent  this  cruel  and  senseless  result. 

The  bill  contains  a  number  of  admin- 


istrative changes,  including  a  provision 
for  the  emergency  replacement  of  un- 
delivered, lost  or  stolen  SSI  checks  or 
cash.  In  January,  some  7.000  New  York- 
ers did  not  receive  their  SSI  checks,  and 
because  of  this,  many  of  them  had  no 
money  for  food  or  rent.  Social  Security 
and  Treasury  regulations  would  have 
prevented  these  persons  from  receiving 
replacement  checks  for  at  least  2  weeks. 

As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  myself  and 
my  colleagues  from  New  York,  emer- 
gency procedures  were  established  that 
allowed  such  checks  to  be  issued  and  re- 
ceived within  24  hours.  Inexplicably 
these  procedures  were  canceled  at  the 
end  of  January.  The  provision  in  my  bill 
requires  that  such  procedures  be  avail- 
able to  SSI  recipients  everywhere,  not 
cnly  New  York,  so  that  no  elderly,  blind, 
or  disabled  person  need  go  without  food 
or  face  eviction  because  of  someone 
tist's  error  or  crime. 

Other  sections  of  the  bill  will  provide 
for  speedy  action  on  SSI  applications, 
judicial  review  of  eligibility  determina- 
tions and  greater  Federal-State  coopera- 
tion in  providing  aid  to  the  disabled  prior 
to  a  final  determination  of  disability. 

I  would  like  to  stress.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  bill  I  have  introduced  today  is 
built  on  earlier  important  efforts  made 
by  others  in  the  New  York  congressional 
delegation.  Many  of  the  provisions  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  appeared  first  in  bills 
introduced  by  Representatives  Bingham, 
Abzug.  and  Wolff,  and  cosponsored  by 
most  of  the  Members  from  New  York. 
We  are  all  deeply  concerned  with  the 
inexcusable  hardship  that  SSI  has  caused 
to  so  many  persoiis.  znA  I  know  that 
many  other  Members  of  Congress  share 
our  concern.  I  am  hopeful,  therefore, 
that  this  very  necessary  corrective  legis- 
lation will  receive  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration. 


ON  INTEGRITY 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonsm.ez>  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  there, 
has  perhaps  been  no  time  in  our  history 
when  the  esteem  and  public  confidence 
in  our  Government  has  been  lower  than 
it  is  today.  The  people  sense  that  the 
Nation  is  adrift;  they  rightfully  feel  that 
they  have  been  lied  to  and  cheated.  Our 
Government  has  made  promises  that  it 
has  not  met.  There  is  no  evidence  of  a 
leader  or  group  of  leaders  who  can  re- 
store" a  sense  of  decision,  integrity,  and 
morality  to  the  conduct  of  our  national' 
affairs. 

In  these  last  few  yeai-s  we  have  seen 
a  Vice  President  revealed  as  a  plain 
criminal.  We  have  seen  a  President  re- 
buked and  chastised  for  what  amounts 
to  tax  evasion.  We  have  seen  hosts  of 
the  President's  aides  and  advisers  ac- 
cused of  crimes  of  one  sort  or  another, 
and  there  are  many  who  feel  that  the 
President  himself  has  been  less  than  hon- 
est in  his  dealings  in  these  affairs.  The 
public  has  been  misled  time  and  again, 
and  no  one  can  say  where  all  the  sad 
revelations  will  end. 


We  have  never  before  seen  an  im- 
peachment proceeding  started  on  the 
question  of  a  President's  honesty  and  in- 
tegrity, but  that  is  what  has  happened 
this  year. 

Our  most  urgent  assignment  is  to  re- 
store some  sense  of  public  confidence  in 
our  Govei-n.ment.  That  cannot  be  done 
unless  our  Government  has  integrity. 
That  means  that  Congress  cannot  afford 
the  luxury  of  avoiding  hard  issues;  it 
means  that  we  cannot  avoid  carrying  out 
our  duty.  Among  other  things,  this  means 
that  we  have  to  be  willing  to  vote  one 
way  or  another  on  impeachment,  and 
not  seek  some  easy  way  out  by  hoping 
for  the  President  to  resign.  What  he  does 
is  his  business;  we  have  the  duty  of 
carrying  out  the  procedure  specified  by 
the  Constitution  if  he  seems  unfit  to  con- 
tinue in  office. 

Senator  Mansfield  imderstands  this. 
There  are  not  many  in  Washington  w  ho 
are  as  brave  as  Senator  Mansfield.  Wo 
one  questions  his  honesty  or  integrity. 
And  so  it  is  especially  comforting  in 
these  rudderless  times  to  hear  him 
counseling  that  the  best  way  is  the 
straightforward  way:  place  your  trust 
in  the  system  provided  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  was.  we  all  know  now.  the  Pres- 
ident's distrust  of  the  people  and  the 
constitutional  system  that  led  him  to 
cavil  and  dissemble  in  the  face  of  grow- 
ing scandals.  We  dare  not  make  that 
same  mistake,  as  Senator  Mansfield  has 
so  wisely  and  timely  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  append  to  my  remarks 
an  article  In  today's  Washington  Star 
that  is  pertinent  to  these  times,  and 
which  explains  in  clear  terms  the  im- 
portance of  the  integrity  shown  by  Sen- 
ator Mansfield: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Star-News,  May   15 

1974] 

The  Influence  op  Integrity 

( By  James  Reston ) 

Sen.  Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana  Is  a  re- 
minder that  there  are  stlU  a  lot  of  steady, 
decent  folk  around  here  watching  the  store. 
Everybody  In  Washington  is  not  crazy;  it 
Just  seems  that  way. 

Room  S-208  in  the  Capitol  Building,  Mike's 
hideaway.  Is  as  plain  and  calm  as  a  country 
law>er's  office.  The  door  Is  always  open.  In- 
side, no  fancy  elegant  people  or  heroic  por- 
traits of  the  majority  leader.  Some  old  ami- 
able cartoons,  and  a  big  picture  of  Jack  Ken- 
nedy throwing  out  the  first  pitch  on  opening 
day,  with  Mike  In  the  background,  as  usual. 
An  atmosphere  of  cheerful  and  relaxed  effi- 
ciency, coffee  perking  on  the  shelf  and 
cookies  on  the  table. 

Mike  is  sad  but  not  pessimistic  about  t'.e 
present  mess  in  Washington.  He  thinks  it  is 
wrong  to  press  President  Nixon  to  resign,  but 
he  undersUnds  why  the  Republican  leader 
in  the  Senate,  Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania, 
condemned  Nixon's  private  Watergate  con- 
versations, and  why  the  House  Rep"bllcan 
leader  John  Rhodes  sugrgests  that  resigna- 
tion has  to  be  considered.  Mike  tries  to  un- 
derstand everybody's  problems. 

But  pressuring  the  President  to  resign,  he 
insists,  would  be  unfair,  evading  rather  than 
resolvUig  the  mofta  and  legal  Issues.  Give  the 
President  not  only'  the  presumption  of  In- 
nocence, he  says,  but  every  opportunity  to 
have  his  lawyers  in  the  House  and  Senate  to 
argue  his  case,  to  cross-examine  witnesses, 
and  to  appear  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  if  he  chooses,  to  defend  himself 
personally. 
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Let  the  system  work,  says  Mike.  It  Is  not 
only  the  President,  but  the  Congress  and 
the  Constitution  that  are  on  trial.  But — and 
here  he  Is  very  tough — let  It  work  all  the 
way — not  halfway. 

Mansfield  has  a  sense  of  pity  about  human 
folly  and  Is  very  generous  about  the  per- 
sonal aspects  of  this  tragedy — and  he  sees 
it  not  In  partisan  terms.  He  Is  beyond  all 
personal  ambition  now,  even  beyond  his  own 
party's  battles. 

So  there  must  be  something  right  about  a 
system  that  puts  a  decent  man  like  Mans- 
field at  the  head  of  a  party,  and  something 
consoling  in  the  thought  that  people  In  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  worried  about  what 
to  do  In  this  crisis,  come  to  Room  S-208  to 
talk  out  their  anxieties,  and  seek  Mike's  quiet 
counsel. 

Mansfield,  If  I  hear  him  right,  Is  looking 
beyond  the  present  turmoil  here.  He  Is  afraid 
that  the  nation  would  be  deeply  divided  for  a 
long  time  if  President  Nixon  were  forced 
to  resign  by  political  or  newspaper  pressure. 

He  thinks  the  whole  Watergate  scandal 
could  have  been  avoided  if  the  President  had 
been  open  and  trusted  the  system,  and  had 
wondered  about  what  was  right  or  wrong 
and  had  said  "yes"  or  "no"  at  the  right  time. 
But  he  is  not  worrying  about  the  past  now. 
The  Constitution,  the  courts,  the  House  and 
Senate  must  decide  and  nothing  else. 

Put  It  aU  to  test,  he  says,  and  bring  the 
people  Into  It.  He  wants  televised  hearings  In 
the  House  and  Senate.  He  wants  not  merely 
the  evidence  the  President  wants  to  give,  but 
the  best  evidence,  including  the  tapes,  and 
If  necessary,  he  wants  them  played,  when 
relevant.  In  the  chambers  of  the  Congress 
and  on  radio  and  television. 

There  are  many  argimients  against  this 
procedure,  argued  in  this  space  before,  but 
Mansfield  thinks  we've  had  enough  secrecy, 
and  enough  deception. 

This  simple  approach  carries  great  weight 
here,  for  the  Importance  of  Mansfield  is  that 
his  coUeagues  in  both  parties  and  In  both 
houses  believe  in  him.  They  watch  him  in 
S-208  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  argu- 
ing for  the  thing  he  thinks  is  right,  even 
If  this  means  opposing  his  own  party. 

He  may  be  right  or  wrong  on  this  pro- 
cedure, but  he  has  the  Influence  of  Integrity, 
and  In  the  end,  that  may  be  what  the  con- 
troversy Is  all  about. 


MEETma  THE  NEEDS  OF  OLDER 
AMERICANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
concerns  of  older  Americans  deserve  the 
highest  priority  and  our  continuing 
attention. 

More  than  21  miUion  elderly  citizens 
form  the  most  rapidly  growing  minority 
in  the  Nation.  It  is  a  minority  of  people 
with  diverse  backgroimds,  wide-ranging 
problems,  and  a  common  bond  of  age. 

There  are  seven  times  as  many  older 
citizens  in  America  today  as  there  were 
in  1900.  Over  half  live  in  the  10  largest 
States;  only  10  percent  live  in  the  small- 
est 21  States;  and  over  half  a  million 
live  in  Indiana  alone. 

Older  Americans  will  become  an  even 
larger  and  more  important  minority  in 
our  society  in  the  future. 

Four  thousand  Americans  celebrate 
their  65th  birthday  each  day,  and  those 
who  do  can  expect  to  live  longer  than 
any  preceding  generation  in  our  history. 

Between  1960  and  1970  the  number  of 
citizens  over  75  years  of  age  grew  an 


astounding  37  percent,  and  toda:,',  over 
1  '/a  million  people  have  passed  the  three- 
quarter  century  mark. 

By  the  year  2000,  the  number  of  older 
Americans  is  expected  to  be  29  million  or 
10.6  percent  of  the  population,  a  46- 
percent  increase. 

Despite  their  growing  numbers  as  a 
group  and  their  Importance  as  individ- 
uals, too  often  the  elderly  and  their  prob- 
lems have  escaped  our  notice.  The  elderly 
have  been  shunted  aside,  and  their  con- 
cerns have  been  given  insufiScient  atten- 
tion. 

Only  in  the  last  years  has  the  Nation 
begun  to  recognize  what  older  Americans 
have  always  known:  that  they  are  an 
important  resource,  that  they  are  indi- 
viduals who  deserve  the  opportunity  to 
Jive  their  lives  as  fully  as  possible. 

Older  Americans  are  skilled  and  ex- 
perienced. 

They  are  resourceful  and  adaptable; 
the  elderly  have  lived  through  a  period 
of  greater  and  more  rapid  change  than 
any  previous  generation. 

They  are  remarkably  Independent. 
One  in  six  maintains  a  household. 

They  are  important  consumers,  with 
a  combined  income  of  over  $60  billion  a 
year  which  has  a  significant  economic 
impact,  especially  on  the  food,  housing, 
clothing,  and  service  industries. 

Ihey  are  good  citizens.  Older  Ameri- 
cans, constituting  15  percent  of  the  vot- 
ing age  population,  vote  more  often  than 
other  younger  groups. 

Individually,  older  Americans  make 
tremendous  contributions  to  their  fam- 
ilies, their  communities,  and  their 
Nation. 

Older  Americans  have  special  needs, 
to  be  sure,  but  basically,  their  needs  and 
wants  are  the  same  as  those  of  all  of  us. 
Elderly  Americans  seek  a  dignified, 
meaningful  hfe. 

There  is  evidence  that  they  are  mak- 
ing some  progress  toward  that  goal. 

Private  groups  and  the  news  media 
have  given  increased  attention  to  older 
Americans  and  their  concerns.  Fortu- 
nately, government  has  become  more 
responsive  and  aware,  as  well. 

Today  elderly  citizens  benefit  from  a 
number  of  Federal  programs  that  were 
unheard  of  just  a  few  decades  ago,  but 
most  of  the  programs  that  are  available 
need  to  be  updated  and  Improved  regu- 
larly, and  there  is  a  clear  need  for  new 
approaches  and  additional  resources. 

In  attacking  the  problems,  we  should 
give  top  priority  to  what  older  Ameri- 
cans generally  consider  their  overriding 
concerns:  Income,  health,  housing,  and 
transportation. 

They  are  the  key  to  the  well-being  of 
older  Americans  in  this  society. 

Without  adequate  Income,  effective 
health  care,  decent  housing,  and  acces- 
sible and  inexpensive  transportation, 
older  Americans  will  not  enjoy  the  es- 
sentials for  a  meaningful  and  mini- 
mally comfortable  life. 

There  are  other  concerns,  of  course, 
but  the  following  problem  areas  are  the 
important  ones  for  most  older  Ameri- 
cans. 

INCOKB 

Income  Is  central  to  the  concerns  of 
the  elderly. 
Older  Americans  have  on  the  average 


less  than  half  the  Income  of  younger 
people. 

One  older  person  in  four  Mving  alone 
or  with  nonrelatives  has  an  income  of  ' 
imder  $1,500,  and  over  20  percent  of  all 
elderly  Americans  live  in  households  with 
incomes  below  the  poverty  line. 

There  Is  no  substitute  for  income  if 
people  are  to  be  free  to  exercise  choice 
in  their  style  of  living  and  if  they  are  to 
lead  decent  lives. 

The  following  sections  describe  what 
is  being  done  and  what  needs  to  be  done 
concerning  the  problems  of  Income  for 
older  Americans: 

INFLATION 

Inflation  is  one  of  the  older  American's 
greatest  foes,  and  the  impact  of  Inflation 
is  felt  with  special  severity  by  older 
Americans. 

Prices  are  rising  faster  than  the  rela-  ' 
tively  fixed  incomes  which  most  elderly 
people  live  on. 

In  1973,  food  prices  rose  a  staggering 
20  percent,  and  in  the  last  4  years,  the 
elderly  have  suffered  more  than  most 
from  rents  that  rose  18  percent,  food 
prices  that  jumped  40  percent,  and 
health  care  costs  that  increased  22  5 
percent. 

As  a  result,  too  many  older  Americans 
are  cutting  back  on  necessities  such  as 
clothing,  transportation,  and  food  as  the 
actual  buying  power  of  their  Incomes  is 
eaten  away  by  inflation. 

As  one  elderly  woman  said : 

Ifs  like  I'm  standing  still  and  everything 
else  Is  moving  forward  in  such  a  hurry. 

Inflation  cannot  be  allowed  to  exact  a 
toU  of  hardship,  sacrifice,  and  despair 
from  the  elderly. 

As  prices  go  up,  an  elderly  person's 
income  should  rise  automatically  with 
cost  of  living  increases. 

Because  inflation  Is  so  difQcult  to  con- 
trol. It  Is  Important  that  we  have  firm 
leadership  on  the  economic  front  to  slow 
prices  from  their  dizzy  upward  pace. 

Economic  policy  must  be  given  higher 
priority  by  the  Government.  The  goal  of 
a  balanced  economy  with  reasonable 
price  stability,  moderate  economic 
growth,  and  fuU  employment  has  been 
and  can  be  achieved. 

The  major  obstacle  to  such  achieve- 
ment is  not  a  lack  of  knowledge,  or  a  lack 
of  tools,  but  a  lack  of  political  will  and 
leadership  to  take  the  right  action  at  the 
right  time.  The  Government  should  en- 
courage increased  production  and  vig- 
orous competition,  educate  and  protect 
the  consumer,  and  use  an  appropriate 
mix  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  to 
control  demand  and  get  its  own  spend- 
ing under  control. 

To  help  achieve  that  goal.  Congress 
should  adopt  immediately  the  improved 
budgetary  procedures  now  imder  con- 
sideration, in  order  to  strengthen  its  tools 
to  hold  down  Inflationary  spending  and 
to  free  inefficiently  used  funds  for  pro- 
grams benefiting  the  elderly. 

SOCIAL   BBCmUTT 

Social  security  is  the  basic  source  of 
Income  for  most  retired  workers  and 
their  families. 

Older  Americans  who  are  covered  by 
social    security    will    receive   improved 
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benefits  as  a  result  of  a  number  of  major 
recent  changes: 

First.  Congress  passed  a  two-step  11 
percent  Increase  In  social  security  bene- 
fits that  has  already  taken  effect.  Begin- 
ning in  April  1974,  benefits  increased  "by 
7  percent  with  an  additional  4  percent 
Increase  to  be  paid  as  of  July  1974. 

Although  individual  increases  may 
vary,  all  beneficiaries  receive  greater 
amounts.  On  the  average,  monthly  bene- 
fits for  single  retirees  increase  from  $182 
to  $173  In  April  and  $181  In  July  1974. 
The  average  benefits  check  for  a  couple 
increases  from  $277  a  month  to  $296  in 
April  and  to  $310  in  July  of  1974. 

Second.  Older  individuals  under  age 
72  can  now  earn  $2,400  a  year  instead  of 
$2,100  and  still  receive  the  full  social 
security  benefits  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled. 

Third.  Beginning  in  June  1975,  social 
security  benefits  will  increase  automati- 
cally to  refiect  increases  in  the  cost  of 
living. 

Social  security  has  been  improved  sig- 
nificantly by  these  and  other  changes, 
yet  more  improvements  are  needed. 

Social  security  benefits  should  reflect 
the  country's  rising  standard  of  living, 
as  well  as  the  cost  of  living. 

Social  security  recipients  under  age  72 
should  be  able  to  earn  at  least  $3,000  a 
year  without  forfeiting  any  of  the  bene- 
fits to  which  they  are  entitled. 

The  social  security  system  should  be 
equitable  with  the  tax  schedule  made 
more  progressive,  and  insured  men  and 
women  workers  treated  equally. 

SUPPLEMENTAL    SECURITT    INCOME 

Aged,  as  well  as  blind  and  disabled  in- 
dividuals, who  are  in  financial  need,  be- 
came eligible  for  cash  payments  under 
the  new  supplemental  security  income 
program  at  the  beginning  of  1974. 

This  new  income  security  program  re- 
places and  improves  upon  previous  Fed- 
eral-State programs  for  the  aged,  the 
blind,  and  disabled,  by  establishing  a  uni- 
form program  nationwide  financed  with 
Federal  treasury  funds. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  supplemental 
security  income  benefits,  an  older  Amer- 
ican must  be  at  least  65  years  of  age  and 
hold  assets  of  less  than  $1,500— $2,500 
for  a  couple.  The  value  of  a  home,  house- 
hold goods,  certain  personal  effects,  and 
some  property,  are  excluded  from  the  de- 
termination of  assets. 

Individuals  with  no  other  income  who 
qualify  can  receive  $140  per  month — $146 
after  June  1974.  Couples  are  eligible  for 
$210  a  month  until  June,  when  the  maxi- 
mum rises  to  $219. 

The  first  $20  from  additional  sources  of 
income.  Including  social  security  benefits, 
and  the  first  $65  a  month«)f  earned  in- 
come will  not  reduce  suWemental  se- 
curity income  benefits.     "^ 

This  new  program  Is  a  welcome  step 
toward  addressing  the  needs' of  millions 
of  older  Americans.  More  and  more  of  the 
eligible  individuals  who  need  financial 
help  are  being  located,  and  some  are  also 
finding  out  for  the  first  time  about  other 
Federal  programs  from  which  they  can 
benefit. 

We  must  learn  from  the  initial  ex- 
perience with  the  supplemental  security 
income  program  and  continue  to  make 


adjustments  and  Improvements  as  they 
become  necessary. 

VETERANS'    BENEFITS 

Veterans'  retirement  and  disability 
benefits  provide  an  Important  source  of 
income  for  older  veterans  and  their 
families. 

Over  2.4  million  Americans  receive 
veterans'  compensation  or  pensions  each 
year,  and  many  receive  assistance 
through  a  number  of  other  VA  programs. 

Congress  passed  veterans'  pension  leg- 
islation near  the  end  of  1973  that  means 
a  significant  increase  in  Income  for  vet- 
erans and  their  families.  The  law  in- 
creases non-service-connected  disability 
pensions  by  10  percent  of  eligible  veter- 
ans, their  widows,  and  their  children.  De- 
pendent parents  of  veterans  whose 
deaths  were  service-connected  will  also 
receive  the  10-percent  increase  in  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  payments. 

In  addition.  Congress  should  act  to: 

Grant  increases  in  compensation  rates 
and  Die  rates  for  widows  and  children 
comparable  to  the  recent  increase  re- 
ceived by  those  receiving  pension  ben- 
efits; 

Raise  the  income  limitations  for  VA 
benefits; 

Prevent  increases  in  social  security  or 
railroad  retirement  benefits  from  lower- 
ing veterans'  pension  benefits; 

Prevent  military  retirees  from  losing 
length-of-service  pay  when  they  receive 
disability  compensation;  and 

Insure  that  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion is  responsive  to  the  needs  of  older 
veterans. 

RAILROAD    RETIREMENT 

Beginning  July  1,  1974,  railroad  em- 
ployees with  30  years  of  service  may  re- 
tire at  age  60  with  full  benefits. 

The  same  law  extends  previous  retire- 
ment benefit  increases  through  the  end 
of  1974.  If  social  security  benefits  are  in- 
creased further  In  1974,  railroad  retirees 
will  receive  an  automatic  equivalent  in- 
crease. 

A  joint  labor-management  committee 
appointed  to  recommend  structural  im- 
provements in  the  railroad  retirement 
system  was  scheduled  to  issue  its  report 
April  1,  1974.  Congressional  action  on  the 
recommendations  contained  in  the  re- 
port must  occur  no  later  than  December 
31,  1974. 

We  must  insure  that  workers  covered 
by  railroad  retirement  are  in  no  way  dis- 
advantaged In  comparison  with  fellow 
retired  workers  who  are  covered  by  social 
security. 

PRIVATE    PENSIONS 

Retired  Americans  are  relying  in- 
creasingly on  private  pensions  to  aug- 
ment social  security  or  other  retirement 
benefits  or,  in  some  cases,  to  provide  their 
sole  source  of  income. 

However,  because  of  the  great  varia- 
tion in  private  pension  plan  availability, 
coverage,  flexIbUity,  and  reliability,  there 
have  been  a  number  of  problems,  many 
of  them  with  catastrophic  consequences 
for  retired  Americans. 

Companies  going  out  of  business,  em- 
ployees losing  pension  benefits  by  chang- 
ing jobs,  and  ineligibility  for  benefits 
because  of  early  retirement  are  examples 
of  the  problems  employees  have  been  fac- 
ing with  private  pension  plans. 


After  years  of  study.  Congress  Is  mak- 
ing steady  progress  on.  landmark  legisla- 
tion to  improve  private  pension  prac- 
tices. 

Once  enacted,  pension  reform  will  pro- 
tect the  rights  and  retirement  security  of 
both  working  and  retired  Americans  in 
the  followii:g  ways: 

By  setting  standards  for  employees' 
"vesting"  rights  to  share  in  pension  plan 
benefits  under  an  equitable  formula 
based  on  sge  and  years  of  service; 

By  requiring  that  all  pension  plans  be 
run  on  a  sound  financial  basis; 

By  insuring  pension  plans  against 
losses  that  participating  employees  would 
otherwise  be  forced  to  absorb; 

And  by  allowing  self-employed  indi- 
viduals without  pension  plan  coverage  to 
receive  special  tax  deductions  in  order 
to  set  up  their  own  retirement  accoimt. 

Pension  reform  deserves  top  priority 
as  one  of  the  most  important  legislative 
initiatives  for  retired  employees  since 
the  enactment  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

C.    EMPLOYMENT 

Older  Americans  who  want  to  work 
and  are  capable  of  working  confront  a 
number  of  employment  barriers  that  re- 
sult in  an  excessively  high  rate  of  unem- 
ploj-ment  among  the  elderly. 

The  basic  difficulties  elderly  people 
have  in  seeking  employment  stem  from 
myth  rather  than  fact  or  necessity. 

Too  many  prospective  employers  make 
the  false  assumption  that  younger  em- 
ployees are  more  desirable  than  older 
ones.  The  employers  think  older  em- 
ployees are  less  productive,  unreliable,  or 
a  burden  to  them;  the  facts  prove  just 
the  opF>osite.  Elderly  workers  have  wide 
experience  and  skills  that  can  be  of  great 
benefit  to  their  employers,  their  com- 
munities, and  themselves. 

Hundreds  of  capable,  productive  em- 
ployees are  forced  from  their  jobs  each 
day  simply  because  they  have  reached  a 
certain  age  and  in  spite  of  their  desire  to 
work. 

Elderly  individuals  without  jobs  who 
are  looking  for  employment  have  trouble 
finding  work  that  is  meaningful  and  i>ay 
that  is  adequate. 

Congress  has  passed  manpower  and 
training  legislation  that  authorizes 
training,  development,  and  public  serv- 
ice employment  programs  to  elderly  citi- 
zens and  others  needing  employment  as- 
sistance, in  areas  with  6.5  percent  unem- 
ployment or  more. 

For  older  Americans  holding  jobs,  the 
minimum  hourly  wage  w«is  recently 
raised  to  $2  as  of  May  1,  1974;  $2.10  as 
of  January  1,  1975,  and  $2.30  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  1976 — 1978  for  farmworkers — 
and  minimum  wage  coverage  was  ex- 
tended to  6.7  million  additional  indi- 
viduals. 

States  in  which  the  insured  unemploy- 
ment rate  exceeds  4  percent  are  eUgible 
for  Federal  matching  of  extended  unem- 
ployment benefits  for  a  90-day  period  as 
a  result  of  changes  in  the  social  security 
law. 

A  number  of  Federal  programs  provide 
older  Americans  with  useful  jobs  on  a 
wage  or  volunteer  basis.  Programs  such 
as  Operation  Green  Thumb,  Operation 
Mainstream.  Retired  Senior  Volunteer 
Program— RSVP — Service  Corps  of  Re- 
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tired  Executives — SCORE — Volunteers  in 
Service  to  America — VISTA — Foster 
Grandparents,  and  the  Peace  Corps  have 
shown  the  beneficial  potential  of  special 
work  and  activity  programs  for  the  eld- 
erly. 

Programs  such  as  these  need  to  be 
continued  and  expanded. 

All  forms  of  age  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment must  be  stopped  so  that  elderly 
workers  are  judged  on  their  true  abilities, 
not  on  the  length  of  their  lives. 

Older  Americans  should  have  maxi- 
mum freedom  of  choice  in  determining 
whether  and  where  to  work. 

We  must  develop  employment  oppor- 
tunities that  are  meaningful  for  older 
Americans  and  for  the  entire  economy. 

TAXATIOIf 

Taxes  have  a  tremendous  impact  on 
the  income  of  elderly  Americans.  Federal 
taxes,  in  particular,  create  unwarranted 
problems  for  elderly  taxpayers. 

Not  only  are  taxes  too  high  for  many 
older  Americans,  but,  in  many  cases,  el- 
derly taxpayers  overpay  because  tax 
forms  and  tax  laws  are  too  complicated. 

Some  estimates  indicate  that  one-half 
of  all  elderly  individuals— especially 
those  with  low  and  moderate  incomes — 
pay  more  taxes  than  they  should.  Many 
citizens  65  and  over  are  simply  over- 
whelmed by  the  tax  statements  and  cal- 
culations they  must  complete  in  order 
to  claim  deductions  that  they  are  en- 
titled to  by  law. 

In  order  to  maximize  their  Income,  el- 
derly citizens  should  contact  their  local 
Internal  Revenue  Service  OfBce  for  In- 
formation or  assistance  with  their  tax 
returns. 

Federal  tax  laws  and  forms  should  be 
simplified  to  enable  older  Americans  to 
claim  all  deductions  they  should  receive. 

Special  tax  coimsellng  assistance 
should  be  made  available  to  taxpayers 
age  65  and  older. 

The  retirement  income  credit  limita- 
tion imder  Federal  Income  tax  regula- 
tions should  be  Increased  to  the  maxl- 
miun  social  security  benefit  level. 

Older  Americans  are  also  in  need  of 
relief  from  property  taxes  and  other 
taxes,  as  I  have  proposed  In  HR.  6027. 
The  tax  burden  on  the  elderly,  at  all 
levels  of  government,  should  reflect  the 
older  American's  ability  to  pay. 

HKAI.TR 

Health  problems  are  a  burden  for  sen- 
ior citizens. 

Although  older  Americans  have  less 
than  half  the  income  of  younger  Ameri- 
cans, they  pay  almost  three  and  a  half 
times  as  much  for  their  greater  health 
care  needs. 

Eighty -five  percent  of  older  people  not 
In  health-care  institutions  have  one  or 
more  chronic  health  conditions. 

Elderly  people  have  a  l-in-4  chance  of 
beln«  hospitalized  during  a  year,  and 
their  hospital  stays  are  more  expensive 
and  twice  as  long  as  those  of  younger 
people. 

The  elderly  visit  a  physician  50  per- 
cent less  than  the  under-65,  and  al- 
though older  Americans  have  special 
dental  problems,  half  of  them  have  not 
been  to  a  dentist  In  5  years. 

Twice  as  many  older  AmericauB  wear 
glasses  than  younirer  people,  and  13  times 
as  many  wear  hearing:  aids. 


MXDICAItB 

The  medicare  system  was  established 
to  help  elderly  Americans  meet  their 
particularly  burdensome  medical  needs; 
however,  despite  the  major  assistance 
medicare  provides,  coverage  is  inade- 
quate and  too  costly  for  all  too  mamy 
older  Americans. 

Supplementary  medical  Insiu-ance,  the 
part  B  premium  imder  medicare,  has 
risen  from  $36  to  $75,  while  the  part  A 
hospital  deductible  has  jumped  from  $40 
to  $84  since  medicare  began  in  1966. 

There  are  also  great  gaps  in  medicare 
coverage,  which  does  not  include  dental 
costs,  out-of-hospital  drugs,  or  adequate 
catastrophic  coverage  for  long-term 
health  care  for  the  elderly. 

While  the  medicare  system  continues 
to  be  the  primary  source  of  health  care 
assistance  for  older  Amei  leans.  It  must 
be  expanded  and  improved  to  meet  the 
unfulfilled  needs,  the  rapidly  rising  costs, 
and  the  growing  complexity  of  adequate 
health  care. 

The  monthly  premium  for  supplemen- 
tary medical  insurance  should  be  elimi- 
nated. 

Costs  for  prescription  drugs  and  re- 
lated professional  services  should  be  in- 
cluded under  medicare  coverage. 

Health  care  coverage  under  medicare 
should  be  comprehensive.  Including  den- 
tal, hearing,  and  vision  needs. 

NUTBrnON 

Proper  nutrition  is  basic  to  the  health 
of  all  older  Americans. 

Unfortunately,  many  elderly  Ameri- 
cans do  not  have  the  food  they  need. 

As  food  costs  sksrrocket,  it  is  important 
that  supplemental  sources  of  food  be 
made  available  to  older  consumers  whose 
incomes  are  overwhelmed  by  rising  food 
prices. 

Congress  has  recently  extended  the 
food  stamp  program  and  authorized 
semiannual  cost-of-living  adjustments  to 
the  $2.5  billion  program  that  reaches  12 
million  Americans. 

Nutrition  programs  for  the  elderly  are 
being  extended  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  that  provide 
low-cost  meals  to  elderly  citizens. 

We  must  see  to  It  that  every  elderly 
American  enjoys  a  nutritious  diet  at  an 
affordable  cost. 

COMPREHTNSIVi:    HEALTH    CABE 

Although  older  Americans  receive  bet- 
ter health  care  than  many  yoxmger 
Americans,  It  will  be  Inadeqxiate  until 
health  care  Is  put  on  a  comprehensive 
basis. 

There  Is  Increasing  debate  In  Con- 
gress concerning  proposed  plans  to  es- 
tablish health  Insxirance  on  a  national 
basis,  and  the  adequacy  of  health  care 
older  Americans  may  receive  in  the  fu- 
tiu-e  could  depend  upon  what  approach 
to  national  health  insurance  Congress 
chooses. 

Some  bills  under  discussion  woiUd  re- 
place medicare  entirely  with  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  all  Americans,  some 
would  hardly  affect  medicare  coverage 
for  the  elderly  at  all,  and  others  would 
expand  it. 

Until  a  new  and  improved  system  is 
adopted,  it  Is  Iim)ortant  that  health  care 
for  older  Americans  be  improved  at  all 
levels. 


Some  progress  Is  already  being  made: 
A  $1.27  billion  authorization  was  enacted 
by  Congress  for  12  health  programs,  in- 
cluding hospital  construction,  compre- 
hensive health  services,  community  men- 
tal health  centers,  regional  medical  cen- 
ters, and  other  programs. 

Congress  created  a  5-year  $240  million 
program  to  encourage  the  development 
of  Health  Maintenance  Organizations 
which  deliver  complete  health  care  to 
participants  for  a  fixed,  prepaid  fee. 

Congress  also  authorized  $185  million 
over  3  years  to  assist  communities  in  de- 
veloping emergency  medical  services,  in- 
cluding ambulance  services,  emergency 
rooms,  and  trained  personnel. 

Another  new  law  authorizes  Insured 
loans  to  nursing  homes  to  provide  bstter 
fire  protection  for  their  residents. 

An  Improvement  In  veterans'  legisla- 
tion establishes  a  National  Cemeteries 
System  in  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  authorizes  a  special  $150  veterans' 
burial  plot  allowance,  in  addition  to  the 
previous  $250  allowance,  in  cases  where 
veterans  are  not  burled  in  a  Federal  cem- 
etery. 

Other  veterans'  legislation  widens  the 
scope  of  treatment  VA  hospitals  may 
provide  and  expands  medical  services  to 
veterans'  dependents. 

And  further  legislation  increased  Gov- 
ernment contributions  to  Federal  em- 
ployee health  plans. 

Such  changes  are  helpful  but  are  not 
enough. 

The  health  concerns  of  elderly  Amer- 
icans deserve  far  greater  attention,  and 
those  concerns  do  not  end  with  the  avail- 
ability of  regular  medical  treatment. 
Special  emphasis  should  be  given  to  re- 
search Into  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  strokes,  heart  disease,  cancer,  and 
other  diseases  that  hit  the  elderly  par- 
ticularly hard. 

We  also  need  a  much  greater  imder- 
standing  of  the  very  process  of  aging. 

But  of  course,  money,  commitment, 
and  effort,  not  just  scientific  break- 
throughs, are  needed  in  order  to  deliver 
proper  health  care  to  older  Americans, 

One  elderly  gentleman  remarked: 

We  can  aend  a  man  to  the  moon,  a  Presi- 
dent to  Peking,  but  we  can't  send  an  old  man 
to  the  doctor. 

His  comment  was  uncomfortably  ac- 
curate— our  priorities  oh  health  care 
have  clearly  been  In  error. 

We  need  to  Insure  an  adequate  supply 
of  well-trained  doctors  and  health  per- 
sonnel In  both  urban  and  rural  America. 

Fragmented,  piecemeal  health  care 
should  be  streamlined,  made  efficient  and 
effective,  through  coordinated  planning 
at  all  levels. 

Existing  health  care  facilities  should 
be  Improved,  where  necessary,  and  new 
facilities,  including  Health  Maintenance 
Organizations  and  other  health  care  de- 
livery innovations  which  prove  their 
worth,  should  be  developed. 

Most  Importantly,  we  must  recognize 
the  basic  right  of  all  Americans  to  com- 
prehensive health  care  regardless  of  their 
age  or  their  ability  to  pay. 
BotTsnra 

Housing  Is  the  third  principal  con- 
cern of  older  Americans.       y 

Many  elderly  Americans  do  not  have  a 
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safe,  decent  place  to  live  at  a  cost  they 
can  afford.  Approximately  6  million 
Americans  live  in  unsatisfactory  hous- 
ing, and  efforts  to  overcome  this  hous- 
ing deficit  for  the  elderly  continue  to 
fall  short. 

One  third  of  the  Nation's  elderly  live 
in  our  deteriorating  central  cities  and 
-  must  face  poor  housing,  blighted  living 
environments,  and  crime.  In  rural  Amer- 
ica, as  well,  many  of  the  elderly,  espe- 
cially those  with  low  incomes,  live  in 
inadequate  housing. 

Little  or  no  choice  in  housing  is  an- 
other problem  for  older  Americans. 
Available  housing  is  often  limited,  in- 
convenient, and  unsuitable  for  the  spe- 
cial transportation,  recreation,  and 
health  needs  of  elderly  Americans. 

All  too  often,  living  environments  dis- 
courage, rather  than  encourage,  an  open 
community  atmosphere  for  elderly 
Americans,  including  educational,  cul- 
tural, and  recreational  facilities  they 
can  enjoy  and  from  which  they  can 
benefit. 

Unfortunately,  the  recent  record  on 
housing  is  not  encouraging. 

High  mortgage  interest  rates  and 
building  materials  shortages  have  con- 
tributed to  a  general  housing  slump. 

It  is  distressing  that  the  Administra- 
tion has  undercut  most  progress  on 
housing  for  the  elderly  Iwth  before  and 
since  its  January  1973,  declared  "mora- 
toritun"  on  housing. 

As  a  result,  the  goal  of  120,000  new 
housing  units  to  be  built  for  elderly 
Americans  each  year  has  not  been 
achieved.  Multifamily  housing  imit 
construction  for  the  elderly,  already  too 
low,  has  fallen  precipitously. 

The  Congress  is  continuing  to  work 
for  l)etter  housing  for  the  elderly,  al- 
though most  of  its  efforts  have  been  op- 
posed by  the  administration. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  was  amend- 
ed to  provide  for,  among  other  things, 
housing  demonstration  programs  for  the 
elderly.  In  addition,  other  existing  hous- 
ing programs  have  been  extended. 

This  is  hardly  enough. 

It  is  highly  important  that  we  get 
housing  moving  at  the  Federal  level  and 
at  all  levels  throughout  the  economy. 

Legislation  to  improve  housing  for  the 
elderly  should  be  emerging  soon  from 
Congress  that  would  include  Federal 
block  grants  for  commimity  develop- 
ment. Federal  loans  and  loan  interest 
subsidy  programs  for  the  construction  of 
multifsmiily  rental  housing  for  older 
Americans  with  low  and  moderate 
incomes,  and  home  ownership  programs. 

Above  all,  a  revitalized  national  com- 
mitment to  meeting  the  housing  needs 
of  the  elderly  is  necessary. 

We  must  make  available  the  resources 
needed  to  improve  housing  for  the 
elderly : 

We  must  enable  older  Americans  to 
remain  in  their  own  homes,  if  they 
choose,  by  helping  them  with  housing 
rehabilitation,  by  lowering  property 
taxes,  and  by  making  energy  and  fuel 
for  their  homes  available  at  reasonable 
cost. 

We  must  make  it  easier  for  elderly 
Americans  to  buy  homes,  by  removing 
age  discrimination  and  making  mort- 
gage locuis  available  on  an  equal  basis. 


We  must  provide  multiunit  housing 
for  older  Americans,  designed  not  to 
isolate  them  but  to  enrich  and  improve 
their  lives  with  food,  health  care,  and 
recreational  facilities  in  a  social  setting. 

We  must  increase  production  of  fed- 
erally assisted  housing  for  the  elderly 
to  at  least  120,000  units  per  year. 

We  must  see  that  older  Americans  are 
protected  against  fraudulent  and  ex- 
ploitative housing  practices. 

We  must  secure  housing  and  neigh- 
borhoods for  the  elderly  against  crime 
and  accidental  loss  through  fire  and  ca- 
tastrophe. 

We  must  adapt  both  rural  and  urban 
housing  to  the  needs  of  older  Americans. 

In  sum,  we  must  make  sure  that  every 
older  American  has  a  decent  place  to 
live. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Along  with  income,  health,  and  hous- 
ing, transportation  is  one  of  the  most 
important  concerns  of  older  Americans. 

Inadequate  or  inaccessible  transporta- 
tion deprives  millions  of  elderly  citizens 
of  mobility,  so  crucial  a  factor  to  leading 
a  full  life  in  this  society. 

The  ability  to  get  from  place  to  place 
for  older  Americans  means  the  ability 
to  acquire  basic  necessities  such  as  food, 
clothing,  employment,  and  medical  care. 
It  is  also  the  ability  to  participate  in  the 
social,  spiritual,  and  cultural  life  of  one's 
community. 

Transp>ortation  is  access  to  opportimi- 
ties. 

All  too  often,  transportation  is  re- 
stricted to  those  who  can  drive  and  af- 
ford the  high  cost  of  maintaining  an 
automobile.  In  many  areas,  older  Ameri- 
cans have  no  alternative;  they  go  by  car 
or  they  do  not  go  at  all. 

For  those  who  drive,  operator's  license 
difficulties,  auto  insurance  problems,  and 
the  increasing  cost  of  gasoline  can  pre- 
sent awesome  barriers  to  their  freedom. 

When  and  where  it  is  available,  public 
transportation  is  often  unsuited  to  the 
special  needs  of  the  elderly  who  may 
have  trouble  climbing  stairs,  opening 
doors,  standing,  seeing,  or  hearing. 

Those  elderly  Americans  without 
transportation  are  in  effect  restricted 
to  their  homes  or  immediate  neighlwr- 
hoods.  Everything  else,  perhaps  even  a 
movie  theater  just  a  few  blocks  away,  is 
out  of  bounds. 

Immobile  older  Americans  often  suf- 
fer side  effects  such  as:  poor  nutrition, 
because  food  outlets  are  inaccessible; 
poor  health,  because  doctors  and  medical 
faculties  are  out  of  reach;  and  with- 
drawal, loneUness,  and  despair  because 
friends,  relatives,  and  group  activities 
are  in  another  world. 

Some  progress  is  being  made  on  the 
transportation  problems  of  the  elderly. 

As  well  as  authorizing  funds  for  l)etter 
highways,  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act 
stimulates  mass  transit  and  requires  that 
buses  and  transit  vehicles  receiving  Fed- 
eral funds  be  designed  for  use  by  elderly 
and  handicapped  passengers. 

The  1973  Older  Americans  Compre- 
hensive Services  Amendments  authorize 
a  wide-ranging  studj'  of  the  transporta- 
tion problems  of  the  elderly  by  the  Com- 
missioner on  Aging. 

With  respect  to  rail  travel,  $154  million 
was  authorized  to  operate  and  Improve 
Amtrak  rail  passenger  service. 


In  addition,  we  may  be  seeing  trans- 
portation legislation  emerge  from  the 
Congress  to  tighten  air  travel  secvu-ity 
and  combat  hijacking,  to  develop  a  co- 
ordinated national  transportation  sys- 
tem, to  improve  mass  transit,  and  to  re- 
duce travel  fares  for  the  elderly. 

New  approaches  to  transportation  for 
the  elderly  should  be  developed  such  as 
dial-a-ride  alongside  improvements  in 
existing  pubUc  transportation  and  new 
rapid  transit  systems. 

Transportation  for  the  elderly  should 
be  designed  to  take  into  account  their 
special  needs. 

Auto  insurance  and  driver's  license 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  age  should 
be  eliminated. 

It  is  imperative,  above  all,  that  the 
world's  most  mobile  society  provide  eld- 
erly citizens  with  inexpensive,  accessible, 
and  safe  transportation. 

A   NEW   ATTmjDE 

In  order  to  make  real  progress  toward 
a  good  life  for  older  Americans,  we  must 
view  elderly  individuals  from  a  funda- 
mentally different  perspective. 

We  must  see  them  as  people,  important 
people,  people  with  ability,  people  with 
needs  and  aspirations,  and  people  with 
human  dignity  and  great  worth. 

Alxjve  all  else,  we  need  to  get  away 
from  the  callous  notion  that  older  Amer- 
icans are  "nice,"  that  they  have  done 
their  part,  and  that  they  should  now  be 
put  on  a  shelf,  or  sent  to  Florida,  or 
stashed  away  and  forgotten  in  an  old  age 
home. 

We  must  reject  the  idea  that  retire- 
ment is  a  separate  status  category  re- 
served for  those  who  turn  62  or  65  over- 
night, and  view  retirement,-instead,  as  a 
gradual  process,  prepared  for.pver  a  pe- 
riod of  time. 

We  must  also  acknowledge,  appreciate, 
and  make  use  of  the  important  contribu- 
tions the  elderly  can  make. 

We  must  learn  to  appreciate  that  older 
Americans  face  difficult  problems  in  an 
increasingly  complex  society  that  caters 
to  the  working  and  to  the  yoimg. 

We  need  a  new  attitude,  an  approach 
that:  places  human  needs  at  the  top  of 
our  priorities;  places  both  young  and  old 
in  the  decisiorunaking  process  of  this  Na- 
tion and  makes  their  opinions  and  their 
energy  felt  at  all  levels;  avoids  pain  and 
poverty  for  all  and  allows  dignity  in 
dying  as  well  as  in  living ;  and  offers  safe, 
enriching,  and  hospitable  environments 
for  young  and  old  alike. 
/Ave  must  realize  that  older  Americans, 
through  the  years  of  dedication  and  hard 
work,  have  earned  a  right  to  our  respect 
and  a  continuing  share  of  the  great 
abundance  of  this  Nation. 

We  must  respond  to  the  challenge 
posed  by  the  many  needs  of  older  Ameri- 
cans, and  we  must  get  on  with  the  job  of 
meeting  those  needs  with  vigor,  with 
dedication,  and  with  the  attitude  that  we 
do  so  because  it  is  right. 


rJYC  COMMISSION  ON  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  HOLD  WEEK  OF  HEAR- 
INGS OF  PROGRESS  UNDER  1964 
CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  AND  PLANS 
FOR  FUTURE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
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woman  from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzvg)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes, 

Ms.  ABZUQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  this  week 
the  New  York  City  Commission  on  Hu- 
man Rights  under  the  conscientious  and 
able  leadership  of  its  chairperson, 
Eleanor  Holmes  Norton,  will  be  holding 
hearings  on  where  we  have  come  since 
the  passage  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
and  where  we  will  go  in  the  future.  Under 
the  title  "Dismantling  Discrimination: 
Problems  and  Possibilities  for  Northern 
Urban  Integration"  the  commission  has 
heard  from  public  officials,  experts  in  the 
field,  legal  opinion,  and  activists  in  the 
field.  It  was  also  my  privilege  to  testify 
on  Monday.  May  13. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
insert  some  of  the  opening  remarks  of 
Commissioner  Norton  and  my  own  tesHr 
mony. 

Commissioner  Norton  said: 

I  am  pleased  to  open  what  may  be  the 
most  Important  hearings  ever  held  by  the 
Commiaston  on  Human  Rights.  They  are 
certainly  the  most  Important  to  be  held  In 
the  last  4  years.  For  they  wUl  subject  to 
scrutiny  and  analysis  perhaps  the  least 
analyzed  ot  the  major  social  problems  in  the 
North — the  faUxire  of  Integration  mecba- 
nlans  to  work  In  the  Northern  environment. 
The  result  of  this  failure  Is  the  actual  rlgl«;l- 
Uylng  of  Institutions  along  racial  lines  in 
the  supposedly  more  progressive  North  at  a 
time  when  Southern  institutions  are  show- 
ing Increasing  adaptability  to  the  needs  of 
Integration. 

This  Is  a  problem  of  ominous  proportions. 
made  even  more  serious  by  the  faUure  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  Inevitable  implica- 
tions of  the  trend.  It  is  commonly  believed 
that  problems  such  as  drug  abuse,  high 
crime  levels,  poor  schools,  and  urban  decay 
are  the  chief  plagues  of  the  Northern  cities. 
We  believe  these  hearings  will  show  tha^t  In 
many  cases,  these  are  symptoms  of  deeper 
and  more  complicated  phenomena.  We  be- 
lieve these  hearings  will  show  that  the  urban 
condition  today  Is  deeply  rooted  in  the  fail- 
ure to  Intervene  into  the  process  by  which 
the  cities  and  their  institutions  absorb  peo- 
ple largely  in  monolithic  racial  clusters. 
Schools,  neighborhoods,  and  finally  cities 
themselves  cannot  svirvlve  the  current  rate 
of  Influx  of  minorities  and  outflux  of  whites 
becaxise  such  segregated  institutions  will  be 
fataUy  encumbered  by  disproportionate  pov- 
erty and  demand  for  services,  while  the  tax 
base  on  which  the  necessary  services  de- 
pend— middle  Income  people  and  busi- 
nesses— have  separated  themselves  out  or 
fled  to  outlying  territory. 

TeSTIMONT    of    RKnUSBNTATIVE    BELLA    ASZTJG 

Befokc  NYC  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
I  am  pleased  to  be  with  you  at  these  Im- 
portant hearings  to  assess  the  progress  we 
have  made  as  a  nation  in  the  10  years  since 
passage  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Even 
more  important  than  that  assessment  is  our 
evaluation  of  the  struggle  that  lies  ahead  in 
our  continuing  search  for  equaUty  for  all, 
regardless  of  sex.  sexual  orientation,  race, 
religion  or  ethnic  origin. 

I  would  like  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
discrimination  in  employment  becaxise  it  is 
this  discrimination  that  has  the  most  direct 
and  in  many  ways  the  most  devastating  ef- 
fect on  minorities  and  women  in  this  city 
and  in  the  country.  Only  if  Black  and  Puerto 
Rican  men  and  women  in  New  York  can  get 
Jobs  and  earn  decent  wages,  can  they  ever 
hope  to  take  advantage  -yt  the  opportunities 
opened  by  our  other  civil  rights  advances. 
We  have  made  the  greatest  progress  in  the 
fight  against  employment  discrimination  by 
clearly  establUhlng  the  aiegallty  of  such 
discrimination.  It  is  shocking  to  recall  that 
only  10  years  ago,  before  the  enactment  of 


the  1964  ClvU  Rights  Act,  no  general  federal 
law  and  very  few  state  or  local  laws  prohib- 
ited discrimination  by  private  employers.  To 
our  credit,  New  York  State  and  New  York 
City  were  among  the  first  of  these  few.  While 
the  14th  Amendment  then,  in  principle,  pro- 
hibited employment  discrimination  by  state 
and  local  governments,  there  were  no  effec- 
tive mechanisms  for  enforcing  this  prohibi- 
tion. Similarly,  no  laws  or  orders  ensured 
compliance  vlth  the  due  process  clause  re- 
quirement of  nondiscrimination  in  Federal 
Employment. 

Now  the  arsenal  of  laws  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination In  employment  because  of  race, 
color,  religion,  sex  or  national  origin  is 
nearly  complete,  with  the  exception  of  ad- 
ditional guarantees  that  are  needed.  Earlier 
today  I  announced  that  I  was  introducing  a 
bUl  to  extend  Civil  Rights  Act  protections  to 
all,  regardless  of  sex,  sexual  orientation  or 
marital  status. 

The  most  important  element  of  our  arsenal 
Is,  of  course.  Title  Vn  of  the  1964  Act,  which 
prohibited  such  discrimination  by  private 
employers,  labor  unions  and  employment 
agencies  and  which  established  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  to  re- 
ceive and  attempt  to  conciliate  disputes. 

RecenUy,  TiUe  Vn  has  been  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1973 — for  the  first  time  au- 
thorizing the  EEOC  to  go  to  court  to  enforce 
its  decisions  and  extending  its  Jurisdiction 
to  include  state  and  local  government  em- 
ployment. The  other  Important  elements  of 
the  arsenal  include  the  Equal  Pay  Act  of 
1963,  Executive  Orders  11246  and  11375  which 
prohibit  discrimination  by  federal  contrac- 
tors, Executive  Order  11473  covering  federal 
employment,  and  the  Age  Discrimination  in 
Employment  Act  of  1967. 

But  whUe  our  legal  protections  have 
grown  stronger,  we  have  been  greatly  re- 
misa  in  using  them.  Our  faUure  Is  reflected 
in  the  continuing  disproportionate  economic 
status  of  minorities.  For  example,  the  me- 
dian incoue  of  Black  families  has  remained 
In  the  range  of  55  to  60 'i  of  the  white  family 
median  Income  since  World  War  II.  In  fact, 
from  1970  to  1972  the  Black  median  family 
income  dropped  from  61  to  69%  of  that  of 
whites.   (Data  from  Library  of  Congress.) 

Recently,  Andrew  F.  Brimmer  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  reported  that  39,253  busi- 
nesses with  16  or  more  employees — this  rep- 
resents 26.9  <;«  of  all  businesses  of  that  size — 
had  no  Black  employees  whatsoever. 

The  consequences  of  our  failure  to  eradi- 
cate employment  discrimination  are  stag- 
gering. The  economic  cost  is  enormous.  The 
President's  CouncU  of  Economic  Advisors  has 
estimated  that  the  elimination  of  all  em- 
ployment discrimination  would  increase  the 
Gross  National  Product  by  919  bUllon.  Fur- 
thermore, it  Is  estimated  that  more  than 
one-third  of  the  present  Income  differential 
between  Blacks  and  whites  could  be  wiped 
out  by  ending  Job  discrimination.  This  could 
be  accomplished  with  al>solutely  no  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds  for  adult  education  or 
manpower  training  or  other  such  programs. 

The  human  costs  of  our  faUure  to  end  em- 
ployment discrimination  are  Incalculable. 
There  is  no  statlaticai  measure  for  the  frus- 
tration and  anger  or  loss  of  self-esteem  suf- 
fered by  those  of  our  citizens  who  know  they 
have  l}een  denied  a  fair  and  equal  chance  to 
support  themselves  and  their  families. 

The  burden  of  employment  discrimination 
is  heaviest  on  women,  particularly  minority 
women  who  i)e€U-  the  double  weight  of  racism 
and  sexism.  Yet,  in  spite  of  thU,  sex  dis- 
crimination in  employment  has  often  been 
slighted.  In  fact,  the  prohlbtUon  of  discrim- 
ination based  on  sex  was  not  added  to  Title 
VII  until  a  few  days  before  its  passage  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Even  then,  it 
was  added  at  the  Instigation  of  opponents 
of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  in  an  effort  to  delay 
and  defeat  it.  (I  would  add  that  the  pro- 
hibition of  sex  discrimination  la  atlU  glar- 


ingly absent  from  other  tlUes  of  the  1964 
Act  such  as  Title  VI  which  prohibits  dlscrim- 
Inatlon  in  federally-assisted  programs.  I  have 
Introduced  legislation  to  remedy  this  omis- 
sion.) 

From  thta  inauspicious  beginning,  how- 
ever, sex  discrimination  has  become  one  of 
the  foremost  concerns  of  the  ESOC  and  of 
commissions  such  as  this  In  New  York  City 
About  26%  of  the  approximately  12  000 
charges  of  discrimination  that  the  EEOC 
receives  each  year  concern  sex  discrimina- 
tlon. 

This  large  number  of  sex  discrimination 
cases  is  not  surprising  for  women  are  In- 
creasingly playing  a  major  role  In  the  Ameri- 
can work  force.  When  this  century  began 
there  were  only  some  five  mUlion  women 
workers,  who  made  up  18%  of  the  total  labor 
force.  By  1970,  31.2  million  women  workers 
constituted  38%  of  the  total  UJ3.  labor  force 
And  today,  35  million  women  are  in  the  U  S 
labor  force,  46%  of  our  female  population  of 
age  16  and  over.  Yet,  four  out  of  five  of  these 
women  are  confined  to  the  bottom  rungs  of 
the  Job  and  pay  ladders. 

Although  women  have  Increasingly  partici- 
pated  in  the  work  force,  they  have  received 
the  least  of  its  economic  rewards.  In  1970 
women's  median  earnings  were  69.4%  of 
men's  male  median  earnings.  Of  all  women 
workers,  73.9%  earned  less  than  »7,000  per 
year,  whUe  only  30%  of  aU  male  workers 
earned  less  than  this  amount.  In  1970,  only 
l,V^^^  ^^^^  women  earned  more  than 
$15,000  a  year,  while  13.5%  of  men  in  the 
work  force  earned  more  than  this  amount 
White  males  held  96%  of  all  Jobs  paying 
more  than  $15,000  a  year.  f  i     s 

Women  also  remain  highly  concentrated  In 
traditionally  female  Jobs.  Prom  1900  to  1970 
the  proportion  of  women  working  in  occupa- 
tions in  which  70%  or  more  of  the  workers 
are  women  hasdecllned  only  slightly  from 
65  o  to  62%.  One  quarter  of  all  employed 
women  work  in  only  five  Jobs:  secretary- 
stenographer,  household  worker,  bookkeeper 
elementary  school  teacher,  and  waitress 

Minority  women  are  at  the  bottom  of  the 
occupational  Udder.  Twenty-five  percent  of 
all  non-white  women  are  in  the  lowest  pay- 
ing occupation  as  private  household  workers 
Non -white  women  make  up  half  of  all 
women  in  this  occupation.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  1971,  only  31%  of  non-white  women 
held  white  collar  Jobs  while  60.6%  of  all 
women  workers  held  such  Jobs. 

Minority  women  also  earn  considerably 
less  and  suffer  higher  unemployment  than 
any  other  workers.  In  1970,  median  annual 
incomes  for  fuUtUne  workers  were  as  fol- 

lT/o«  "^^If.  "^•»'  •^•3''3:  ''I'^ck  males, 
$0,698;  white  women,  $5,490,  and  black 
women,  $4,674.  (I  have  no  figures  for  Span- 
ish-speaking women,  but  limited  data  I 
have  seen  show  that  in  New  York  their  earn- 
ings are  even  below  those  of  black  women  ) 
The  unemployment  rate  for  men  in  1972  was 
4.9%  compared  with  6.6%  for  all  women  and 
8.7 ',0  for  minority  women.  Black  teenage 
women  had  an  unemployment  rate  of  36  "c 

In  1970,  the  President's  Task  Force  on 
Women's  Rights  and  Responsibilities  un- 
equivocally declared:  "Sex  bias  takes  a 
greater  economic  toll  than  racial  bias  "  The 
combined  toll  of  both  these  discriminations 
on  minority  women  is  appalling. 

I  must  take  Issue  at  this  point  with  a  re- 
cent article  in  the  New  York  Times  (May  6 
1974)  by  Dr.  Alvin  F.  Poussaint,  associate 
professor  of  psychiatry  at  the  Harvard  Med- 
ical School,  in  which  he  reports  that  some 
black  leaders  "feel  their  cause  threatened  by 
the  women's  liberation  movement."  He  notes 
that  "blacks  see  women  taking  Jobs  and  op- 
portunities that  might  otherwise  belong  to 
them. " 

Dr.  Poussaint  urges  the  women's  move- 
ment and  minority  groups  to  put  aside  their 
conflicta  and  work  together,  a  recommenda- 
tion with  which  I  agree,  but  not  once  does 
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Dr.  Poussaint  mention  that  at  least  half 
the  black  population  consists  of  women  or 
that  black  women  are  doubly  oppressed.  In 
fact,  I  believe  the  women's  movement  is 
greatly  concerned  w^^the  status  of  black 
women.  Although  In'M^^arly  stages  the 
women's  liberation  m^^ment  was  led  by 
middle-class,  well-educated  women,  it  has 
now  gone  far  beyond  that.  I  would  cite,  for 
example,  the  recent  formation  of  the  black 
women's  caucus,  the  organization  of  the 
Household  Workers  Union  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Carolyn  Reed,  and  the  organization 
of  the  Coalition  of  Labor  Union  Women, 
which  includes  black  women  in  its  leader- 
ship. I  believe  the  data  I  have  presented 
show  that  minority  women  have  a  stake  in 
the  developing  strength  of  the  women's 
movement,  which  is  one  of  the  main  hopes 
we  have  that  legal  protections  will  be  utilized 
and  enforced. 

Incidentally,  Dr.  Poussaint's  blind  spot 
with  regard  to  black  women  is  duplicated 
in  many  of  the  arguments  I  have  seen  at- 
tacking socalled  "quota"  hiring  in  the  uni- 
versities as  a  threat  to  Jewish  employment. 
In  none  of  these  arguments  is  it  considered 
that  women  are  also  Jewish  and  that  Jewish 
women  as  well  as  black  women,  white  women 
of  other  religious  and  ethnic  groups,  and 
Puerto  Rlcan  women  have  been  victims  of 
discrimination  in  education  along  with  mi- 
nority men. 

As  I  have  indicated,  we  have,  at  least  for 
the  time  being,  the  legal  arsenal  to  wipe  out 
employment  discrlmlnatlou.  But  If  we  are 
to  accomplish  this  goal,  we  must  continue 
to  move  quickly  and  decisively  as  we  have 
begun  to  in  the  last  few  years.  Our  progress 
stands  in  danger,  however. 

First,  there  is  the  continuing  threat  of 
inertia  and  inefficiency.  TTie  backlog  of  cases 


come  unequal  history,  we  cannot  overcome 
unequal  opportunity." 

I  would  only  add  that  women — both  white 
and  minority  women — also  stand  in  history's 
hollow  and  share  equally  the  need  for  our 
aiTimiatlve  efforts  in  the  years  ahead. 


SULFUR  CONTENT  OF  WESTERN 
COAL 

•  Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  her  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. ) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  coping  with 
the  sulfur  contained  in  our  coal  re- 
ceives is  one  of  the  most  vexing  issues 
we  face  today,  with  regard  to  the  main- 
tenance of  environmental  quaUty  in 
America.  The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  required  States  to  establish 
stringent  air  quality  standards  govern- 
ing the  amount  of  sulfur  oxides  which 
a  given  power  generating  plant  may  le- 
gally discharge  into  the  air.  As  a  result, 
many  utilities  find  themselves  caught 
between  the  EPA  and  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Office,  which  has  been  insisting  that 
conversion  from  residual  fuel  oil  to  coal 
is  necessary  in  order  to  conserve  our 
vulnerable  oil  suppUes.  In  searching  for 
sources  of  low-sulfur  coal  which  would 
meet  the  requirements  of  both  Federal 
s  gencies,  many  electric  utihties  are  look- 
ing to  the  vast  strippable  reserves  of  sub- 
bituminous  coal  and  lignite  which  are 
located   in   the   northern   Great  Plains 

which  the  EEOC  has  yet  to  resolve  continues      '^^SJ?'^'  .  t-.,     *_j     »,  e,     ^ 

to  grow,  and  it  has  been  exceedingly  slow  iifw.  "he  American  Electric  Power  System, 
-  to    '■or  example,  is  already  pouring  millions 


effectively  using  its  new  authority  to  go  to 
court.  In  this  regard,  the  New  York  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  can  play  a  vital 
role  by  setting  an  example  for  the  federal 
government  through  the  efficiency  of  your 
operations  and  the  completeness  of  your 
remedial  orders. 

There  Is  an  even  greater  danger,  however, 
that  we  will  lose  our  will  and  that  we  will 


of  dollars  into  a  transportation  network 
designed  to  bring  Wyoming  coal  by  train 
and  barge  to  its  pov.erplants  on  the 
Ohio  River,  includinig  parts  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. If  this  trend  ccntinut.s,  we  are 
Ukely  to  see  Appalachian  cosd  driven 
from  its  traditional  utility  markets.  Ap- 


not    persevere.    This    danger    is   seen    most  ^palachian  underground  coal  mines  which 


clearly  in  the  controversy  over  affirmative 
action,  a  controversy  which  in  the  DeFunis 
case  threatened  to  take  this  crucial  weapon 
away  from  the  arsenal  of  federal,  state,  and 
local  law. 

Just  as  the  opposition  to  busing  has 
sprung  up  as  the  requirements  for  school 
desegregation  have  reached  the  North  and 
its  suburbs,  so,  too,  the  clamour  over 
"quotas"  has  become  respectable  to  some 
as  affirmative  action  programs  Intended  to 
remedy  employment  discrimination  have 
touched  the  middle  class  and  elite  institu- 
tions. 

We  should  not  condone  double  standards. 
We  must  not  have  one  legal  principle  gov- 
erning admission  to  the  lathers  union, 
for  example,  and  another  governing  admis- 
sion to  our  law  schools.  The  requirements 
of  affirmative  action  to  overcome  the  con- 
tinuing effects  of  past  discrimination  in 
our  univorsmao  must  be  the  same  as  the 
requirements  to  overcome  these  effects  In 
our  factories. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  the  struggle  to  eliminate  discrimina- 
tion has  come  home  to  the  North.  We  now 
know  that  our  practices  have  been  little  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  any  other  region.  We 
must  take  the  same  cure. 

President  Johnson  stated  Just  weeks  be- 
fore his  death:  "To  be  black  in  a  white  so- 
ciety is  not  to  stand  on  level  and  equal 
ground.  WhUe  the  races  may  stand  side  by 
Bide,  whites  stand  on  history's  mountain  and 
blacks  In  history's  hollow.  Until  w«  over- 


normally  serve  the  utility  market  are 
then  likely  to  close  in  large  numbers, 
and  many  more  Appalachian  miners  will 
be  out  of  work. 

In  light  of  this  I  feel  it  is  highly  sig- 
nificant that  Dr.  Thomas  V.  Palkie,  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
Chairman  of  the  Interagency  Coal  Task 
Force,  which  is  currently  attempting  to 
define  an  overall  coal  strategy  for  the 
Nation  stated  in  a  speech  delivered  to 
the  American  Association  of  Petroleum 
Geologists  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  April  18, 
1974: 

What  is  not  known  generally  Ls  the  fact 
that  the  air  quality  control  regulations  are 
based  on  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  per  mil- 
lion Btu's  of  energy  input  and  that.  t>ecause 
of  their  relatively  low  Btu  value,  a  large  part 
of  the  Western  low-sulfur  reserve  cannot 
meet  established  or  proposed  air-quality 
standards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  to  examine  very 
carefully  the  rush  to  bring  western  coal 
into  the  Appalachian  and  Midwestern 
markets.  We  need  to  determine  whether 
it  is  in  the  long-term  national  interest  to 
bypass  the  underground  mines  of  Ap- 
palachia,  or  whether  we  would  do  better 
to  find  ways  of  utilizing  the  large  low- 
sulfur  coal  reserves  in  Appalachia  and 
the  know-how  that  has  been  developed 
over  the  years. 


I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
text  of  tills  speech  by  Dr.  Palkie,  for  the 
illumination  he  casts  upon  the  great  en- 
ergy potential  of  the  Appalachian  region 
and  its  implications  for  the  rest  of  the 
Nation : 

The  Emet-gv  Resk^-.vej  or  App.vlachia 
(Ey  Dr.  Thomas  V.  Palkie) 

A  lot  of  Jokes  are  making  the  rounds  these 
daj's  with  pu:ich  lines  that  begin  "I  have 
s^me  good  news  pnd  seme  bad  nexf^-s."  That's 
how  I  feel  todar.  talking  about  the  energy 
reserves  of  Apoalachia.  Tlie  reserves  them- 
selves are  no  Joking  matter,  although  many 
people  ere  totally  unaware  of  their  signifi- 
cance. For  such  people,  and  for  the  people 
of  Appalachia.  I  have  good  news:  Appala- 
.-'lia.  so  long  a  major  source  of  energy  for 
Anierica's  industrial  growth,  is  still  rich  in 
iuels.  C'-ntrar;.-  to  vrtdespread  belief,  the  en- 
c-uy  reserves  of  this  region  are  not  depleted. 
The  bad  news  is  that  the  reserves  are  not 
HT'=t  th?re  for  the  taking,  either.  We're  going 
to  have  to  work  at  it.  like  never  before. 

Before  we  go  any  further,  some  definitions. 
I'm  vising  the  term  "reserves"  as  newly  de- 
fined in  an  agreement  on  resource  termi- 
r.oloiv  Just  reached  between  the  Interior  De- 
partmei.t's  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Its  Geo- 
logical Survey.  According  to  that  agreement, 
reserves  r.re:  "That  portion  of  the  identified 
resource  from  which  a  usable  mineral  or 
e;ergy  commodity  can  be  economically  and 
legally  extracted  at  the  time  of  determina- 
tion." This  definition  aims  at  making  It  cle:ir 
tliat  any  reserve  figure  Is  a  dependent  vari- 
able—  dependent  on  many  things.  Including 
prices  and  legal  restraints  of  all  kinds.  In 
fact,  it  is  so  hard  to  a.ssiga  fixed  values  to 
•ohese  controlling  variables  that  any  given  re- 
serve figure  is  understood  to  Include  a  20 
jiercent  margin  of  uncertainty. 

By  the  term  "Appalachia,"  I  mean  most  of 
southern  New  York;  most  of  Pennsylvania: 
all  of  West  Virginia;  western  Maryland  and 
southeastern  Ohio;  eastern  Tennessee  and 
eastern  Kentucky;  the  western  Carolinas^ 
plus  northern  Oeorgia  and  northern  Ala- 
bama. Not  everything  I  say  applies  to  all  of 
those  areas,  of  course,  but  together  they  are 
Appalachia. 

The  Appalachian  region  is  richly  endowed 
\\ith  energy  resources.  Most  of  it  is  In  the 
form  of  coal,  but  the  region  also  has 'im- 
portant deposits  of  other  fuels,  particularly 
natural  gas. 

Natural  gas  is  among  the  region's  most  im- 
portant mineral  commodities,  ranking  sec- 
ond only  to  coal  in  production  value.  Ap- 
palachian gas  was  worth  $162  million  in  1973. 
Currently,  however,  Appalachia's  output  rep- 
resents only  two  percent  of  the  Nation's  total 
production  of  natural  gas.  Appalachia's 
share  has  declined  from  five  percent  of  the 
U.S.  total  in  1972.  and  nine  percent  In  1948. 
but  the  quantities  of  gas  produced  have  re- 
mained relatively  constant,  with  Appalachian 
output  In  1972  at  virtually  the  same  level  as 
m  1948. 

Fields  of  natural  gas  occur  in  almost  every 
part  of  Appalachia.  but  the  largest  and  most 
productive  fields  are  In  Kentucky,  Ohio. 
Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia.  These  four 
States  currently  produce  98  percent  of  the 
natural  gas  from  Appalachia.  with  West  Vir- 
ginia, alone,  accoimtlng  for  50  percent  of  the 
volume. 

Appalachian  gas  reserves  currently  total 
6.3  trUllon  cubic  feet,  and  over  the  past 
twenty  years  they  have  Increased  34  percent, 
which  is  about  the  same  Increase  recorded 
for  total  VS.  reserves.  The  numbers  are  mis- 
leading, however,  because  28  percent  of  the 
Appalachian  reserve  In  1972  consisted  of  gas 
In  underground  storage.  The  industry  moves 
gas  from  large  supply  areas  to  underground 
reservoirs— depleted  gasfields — close  to  major 
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market  areas.  This  gas  Is  stored  untu  needed 
for  load  balaQcUig  and  peak  shaving  opera- 
tions. At  the  end  oi  1972.  approximately  37 
percent  of  tbe  gas  stored  underground  in  the 
United  States  was  stored  In  the  Appalachian 
region. 

The  average  gas  well  in  Appalachla  was 
drilled  to  a  depth  of  about  3.100  feet,  com- 
pared to  the  national  average  of  5.975  feet. 
Shallow  exploration  and  production  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  Appalachian  area  and  con- 
tinuation of  this  type  of  exploration  in  the 
known  oil  and  gas  areas  is  expected  to  result 
in  the  discovery  of  new  reserves.  But  enough 
is  known  of  the  region  from  density  drilling 
to  estimate  that  new  large  shallow  fields  will 
probably  not  be  found.  On  the  other  hand. 
deep  drilling,  little  of  which  has  been  done, 
offers  brighter  possibilities  for  the  discovery 
of  additional  large  reserves. 

Another  bright  possibility  for  Appalachia 
Is  the  extraction  of  methane  In  commercial 
quantities  from  coalbeds.  Methane  is  a  major 
hazard  to  underground  coal  miners,  and  con- 
ventional practice  is  to  sweep  it  out  of  the 
mines  with  ventilating  air.  To  enhance  safety 
in  underground  mining,  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
began  experiments  in  the  degasiflcatlon  of 
virgin  coalbeds.  before  mining,  through  spe- 
cial boreholes.  Right  now,  as  a  direct  result 
of  those  experiments,  a  West  Virginia  bore- 
hole is  producing  gas  faster  than  most  Ap- 
palachia gas  wells,  and  the  gas  is  being  fed 
Into  a  commercial  pipeline  near  Morgan  town 
at  rates  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  million 
cubic  feet  per  day. 

Strictly  speaking,  there  are  no  "reserves" 
of  this  gas  on  the  books  yet.  except  for  the 
gas  we  are  now  producing,  because  of  the 
uncertainties  in  determining  how  much  of 
it  can  be  made  available.  Such  considerations 
as  the  proximity  of  a  given  coalbed  to  a  nat- 
ural gas  pipeline,  aE#  the  willingness  of  coal 
operators  to  adopt  the  technique,  must  be 
taken  Into  account.  It  Is  obvious,  however, 
that  the  potential  is  great,  especially  in  Ap- 
palachia, with  its  rich  reserves  of  "gassy"  coal 
and  its  strategic  location  on  the  natxiraJ  gas 
plp>eline  route  between  Southwestern  pro- 
ducers and  Eastern  consumers.  The  Bureau 
will  be  doing  its  best  to  advance  this  process 
of  borehole  degasiflcatlon  in  the  coming 
years. 

Although  petroleum  is  an  Important  min- 
eral commodity  in  a  few  areas,  production 
in  Appalachla  in  1973  amounted  to  only  7 
million  barrels,  two-tenths  of  a  percent  of 
the  total  United  States  output.  Of  the  Ap- 
palachian output.  Pennsylvania  produced 
about  50  percent  and  West  Virginia  pro- 
duced most  of  the  remainder. 

Appalachian  petroleum  and  natural  gas 
liquid  reserves  are  estimated  at  556  million 
barrels,  1.2  percent  of  the  U.S.  total,  but 
progress  in  secondary  and  tertiary  recovery 
should  raise  this  figure  substantially.  Of  the 
current  reserve,  about  half  occurs  in  Ohio 
and  West  Virginia  with  the  remainder  about 
evenly  distributed  in  Alabama,  Kentucky, 
and  Pennsylvania. 

This  brings  tis  to  coal.  Appalachia's  fu- 
ture m  energy  resource  development  lies 
with  coal. 

The  Appalachian  States  have  long  been 
major  suppliers  of  coal.  Bureau  of  Mines  rec- 
ords show  that  approximately  41  billion 
tons  of  coal  was  produced  In  the  United 
States  from  1890  through  1972  and,  of  this 
quantity,  nearly  70  percent  came  from  the 
Appalachian  States.  In  recent  years,  produc- 
tion patterns  have  changed  somewhat,  but 
the  Appalachian  region  still  accounts  for 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Nations  coal  pro- 
duction. 

Preliminary  data  show  that  the  Appala- 
chian States  produced  425  million  tons  of 
coal  in  1973  and  accounted  for  an  estimated 
14  percent  of  the  Nation's  total  energy  out- 
put. Most  of  this  coal  went  for  electric- 
power  generation,  but  the  region  also  sup- 


plied 90  percent  of  the  premium-quality 
bituminous  coals  required  for  the  production 
of  metallurgical  coke,  9  percent  of  the  coals 
shipped  to  other  industrial  plants,  and  vir- 
tually all  of  the  coals  exported.  And,  signif- 
icantly, the  Appalachian  region  supplied  an 
estimated  80  percent  of  the  low-sulfur  coals 
produced  in  the  United  States  in  1973. 

Recent  Bureau  of  Mines  estimates  show 
that  the  Appalachian  region  has  a  demon- 
strated recoverable  coal  reserve  of  56  billion 
tons,  roughly  one-third  of  the  United  States 
total  on  a  tonnage  basis.  West  Virginia  has 
nearly  half  of  this  reserve,  while  Pennsyl- 
vania has  about  one-fourth,  Ohio  has  12 
percent,  and  East  Kentucky  has  8  percent. 
The  remaining  6  percent  occurs  in  Alabama, 
Maryland.  Tennessee,  and  Virginia. 

Appalachian  deposits  contain  an  esti- 
mated 28  percent  of  the  United  States  dem- 
onstrated reserve  of  low-sulfur  coal.  Nearly 
one-fourth  of  this  coal  occurs  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, but  East  Kentucky  and  Pennsylvania 
also  have  sizable  deposits.  The  Appalachian 
region  also  has  the  bulk  of  the  coking  coal 
reserve  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  no  reliable  Information  on  the 
portion  of  the  demonstrated  reserve  in  Appa- 
lachla that  is  recoverable  by  various  mining 
methods.  However,  preliminary  Information 
developed  in  a  study  on  underground  re- 
serves now  being  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  indicates  that  In  contrast  with 
Western  coal  reserves,  only  a  relatively  small 
percent  of  the  total  Appalachian  reserve  is 
amenable  to  surface  mining. 

The  United  States  currently  has  b  15 
percent  shortfall  between  energy  supply 
and  demand.  Recent  evaluations  indicate 
that  we  will  continue  to  have  an  energy 
deficiency  until  at  least  1980.  It  is  most 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  Nation  will 
look  to  Appalachian  coals  for  additional  en- 
ergy supplies,  at  least  during  this  short- 
term  period.  iTie  reserves  are  abundant,  and 
they  are  located  close  to  the  major  con- 
sumers. 

I  wish  I  could  leave  it  at  that.  But  there 
are  formidable  problems  that  must  be  re- 
solved before  we  can  expect  an  expansion  of 
coal  development,  particularly  in  Appalachla. 
First,  the  Federal  Government  must  provide 
a  national  energy  policy  that  will  give  In- 
dustry realistic  planning  criteria.  That  pol- 
icy must  address  Itself  to  the  resolution  of 
other  problems,  principally  environmental  re- 
strictions, capital  shortages,  transportation 
deficiencies,  and  technologic  constraints. 

I  am  heading  an  Interagency  Coal  Task 
Force  that  has  been  charged  with  a  respon- 
sibility for  recommending  some  of  the  solu- 
tions to  Problem  Number  One.  Our  job  Is  to 
propose  ways  in  which  coal's  contribution  to 
our  energy  needs  can  be  greatly  Increased. 
We  wiU  be  dealing,  of  course,  with  the  other 
problems  I  have  named,  and  until  our  rec- 
ommendations are  published,  it  would  be 
Inappropriate  for  me  to  speculate  on  what 
they  might  be.  I  can,  however,  sketch  the  di- 
mensions of  those  problems  as  we  see  them. 

The  environmental  problems  concerned 
with  the  production  and  use  of  coal  are  mul- 
tiple, but  two  are  of  major  Importance.  One 
is  the  air-quality  standards  imposed  by  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1970;  the  other, 
pending  Federal  strip-mine  legislation. 

New  air-quality  standards  are  scheduled  to 
be  implemented  by  some  States  in  about  one 
year.  Imposition  of  these  standards  on  sched- 
ule will  definitely  disqualify  for  use  large 
quantities  of  Appalachian  coals  that  are  now 
being  produced  because  their  sulfur  content 
cannot  be  reduced  sufficiently,  and  com- 
mercial processes  for  removing  sulfur  from 
stack  gases  have  not  yet  been  perfected.  The 
Appalachian  region  has  significant  reserves 
of  low-sulfur  coals  but  their  commercial  de- 
velopment has  not  kept  pace  with  that  of 
the  higher-sulfur  coals  because  of  higher 
production  costs.  Any  significant  expansion 


of  facilities  for  producing  Appalachian  low- 
sulfur  coals,  even  under  ideal  conditions,  is 
not  possible  in  less  than  5  years. 

On  this  point,  incidentally,  the  news  is  not 
really  as  bad  as  many  believe  it  to  be. 

It  la  generally  accepted  as  fact  that  the 
Western  States  have  the  bulk  of  the  Nation's 
low-sulfur  coal  reserves  and  that  any  strin- 
gent enforcement  of  the  air-quality  control 
regulations  would  rule  out  the  use  of  most 
of  the  Eastern  coals,  with  a  subsequent 
movement  to  Western  coal  development.  But 
what  is  not  known  generally  is  the  fact  that 
the  regulations  are  based  on  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions  per  million  Btu's  of  energy  input 
and  that,  because  of  their  relatively  low  Btu 
value,  a  large  part  of  the  Western  low-sulfur 
reserve  cannot  meet  established  or  proposed 
air-quality  standards. 

Recent  regulations  applicable  to  all  major 
new  fuel-burning  plants  constructed  or  mod- 
ified after  August  1971,  limit  SO.  emissions 
to  1.2  pounds  of  SO,  per  million  Btu's  of 
input.  Converted  to'  sulfur  content,  this 
means  that  a  coal  containing  1.0  percent  sul- 
fur must  have  a  caloric  value  of  16,666  Btu's 
per  pound  to  comply  with  the  standards. 
Calorific  values  of  Eastern  coals  average, 
roughly.  12,000  Btu's  per  pound  and  at  this 
value,  the  maximum  allowable  sulfur  con- 
tent for  such  coal  is  about  0.72  percent. 
Coals  that  have  a  caloric  value  of  14,000 
Btu's  per  pound  may  have  a  sulfur  content 
as  high  as  0.84  percent.  On  the  other  hand. 
Western  low-sulfur  coals  probably  average 
about  9,000  Btu's  per  pound  and.  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  mentioned  standards,  their 
sulfur  content  would  be  limited  to  an  aver- 
age of  0.54  percent. 

The  other  environmental  problem  area, 
surface  reclamation.  Is  being  approached  by 
proposed  Federal  strip-mine  legislation 
which,  if  enacted,  could  have  an  impact  on 
Appalachian  production.  A  significant  fea- 
ture of  pending  legislation,  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  being  considered  by  the  House,  is 
a  provision  that  requires  the  restoration 
of  surface-mined  coal  lands  to  their  original 
contour.  The  proposed  bills  provide,  essen- 
tially, for  backfilling,  compaction,  and  grad- 
ing to  restore  the  approximate  original  con- 
tour of  the  land.  That  would  represent  a 
challenge  to  the  Industry  and  to  existing 
technology.  But  the  most  difficult  challenge 
of  all  is  posed  by  the  uncertainty  as  to  what 
will  eventually  happen. 

Of  greater  concern  than  at  any  time  In  the 
past  Is  the  availability  of  capital  for  the  de- 
velopment of  new  coal  mines.  When  these  en- 
vironmental uncertainties  are  put  together 
with  rising  costs  for  new  mine  development, 
and  the  competition  for  Investment  capital 
from  other  energy  resource-developing  Indus- 
tries. It  becomes  much  more  difficult  to  at- 
tract money  to  the  coal  industry. 

Another  problem  is  transportation.  Coal  Is 
moved  from  mines  to  market  principally  by 
rail  and.  right  now.  there  are  shortages  of 
railroad  hopper  cars,  particularly  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  This  deficiency  affects  coal 
movement  and  daily  mine  production  too, 
as  there  are  little  or  no  storage  facilities  at 
mines  and  they  cannot  operate  without  a 
regular  and  adequate  supply  of  railroad  cars. 
The  major  raUroads  in  the  East  have  had 
serious  financial  problems  In  recent  years 
and  it  is  doubtful  that  they  will  be  able  to 
meet  the  expected  demand  for  transporting 
coal  without  government  or  other  assistance. 
This  brings  us,  finally,  to  the  technology 
question,  one  that  embraces  and  pervades  all 
the  others.  The  problems  of  pollution,  capital 
requirements,  and  transportation  shortages 
all  express  themselves  in  technologic  terms — 
that  Is.  they  are  all  contingent  on  the  use  of 
current  technology.  And  It  Is  Just  here  that 
I  see  some  real  hope  for  Appalachian  coals 
and  the  Nation  In  general,  for  It  Is  the  tech- 
nology of  coal  production  and  tiao  that  is 
most  likely  to  change  for  the  better  over  the 
next  twenty  years. 
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Without  anticipating  any  Task  Force  rec- 
ommendations I  can  point  out  that  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  is  already  deeply  committed 
to  coal  mining  technology  improvements 
that  would  radically  enhance  the  position  of 
Appalachian  coals.  In  particular,  we  have 
programs  to  develop  new  mining  methods 
appropriate  to  the  deeper  Appalachian  de- 
posits not  being  mined  today,  and  to  greatly 
advance  surface  mining  technology  from 
all  aspects.  Including  environmental.  The 
potential  Impact  of  such  improvements  is 
obvious.  Better  underground  mining  methods 
could  increase  output,  thus  effectively  low- 
ering capital  Investment  requirements,  for 
Instance;  or  better  surface  mining  tech- 
nology could  restore  the  good  name  and 
high  production  potential  of  this  method. 
Other  Bureau  research  also  has  a  bearing  on 
these  problems,  especially  our  work  on  get- 
ting sulfur  oxides  out  of  coal  stack  gases. 
Our  very  promising  citrate  process  Is  under- 
going two  successful  small-scale  field  trials, 
and  may  soon  go  to  a  much  larger  field 
test.  In  another  approach,  we  are  preparing 
for  an  Appalachian  feld  test  of  underground 
coal  gasificatloa.  a  technique  we  hope  will 
produce  a  clean,  low-energy  gas  for  gen- 
erating electricity.  Other  gasification  and  liq- 
jefactlon  work  is   also  underway. 

Many  people  will  object  that  such  develop- 
ments will  do  nothing  to  improve  the  short- 
run  prospects  of  Appalachian  coal  and  that 
is  so.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  no  long-term 
Improvements  will  come  without  such  devel- 
opments. It  is  foolish,  for  instance,  to  insist 
that  relaxation  of  environmental  restric- 
tions will  restore  Appalachian  coals  to  their 
rightful  primacy  in  meeting  America's  energy 
demands.  Those  demands  will  soon  be  so 
great.  If  they  aren't  already,  that  conven- 
tional coal  production  technology  could  not 
meet  them  under  any  circumstances.  The 
technology  must  change.  And  so  it  will. 

Let  me  finish  up  with  a  brief  look  at  the 
short-term  prospects.  Most  of  the  Appala- 
chian coals  for  the  next  decade  or  so  will 
be  consumed  In  markets  already  established, 
that  Is,  electric-power  generation,  coke  pro- 
duction, and  exports. 

Although  there  must  be  some  reevaluation 
because  of  the  current  energy  situation,  re- 
cent Department  of  the  Interior  studies  have 
concluded  that  energy  resource  Inputs  into 
the  electric-utility  sector  in  1985  will  be  more 
than  double  the  1972  input  and  that  nearly 
60  percent  of  the  input  will  be  supplied  by 
coal.  This  equates  to  a  coal  demand  of  613 
million  tons  for  power  generation  in  1985, 
nearly  twice  the  quantity  consumed  in  1973. 

It  is  not  possible  to  estimate  the  Appalach- 
ian region's  share  of  this  market  because  the 
bulk  of  the  Appalachian  coals  going  to  elec- 
tric utilities  right  now  have  sulfur  contents 
that  exceed  the  limitations  proposed  in  most 
of  the  air-quality  standards.  It  has  been  in- 
dicated that  there  may  be  some  relaxation  of 
the  standards.  If  there  is.  the  Appalachian 
States  probably  would  maintain  their  present 
levels  of  supply  to  utilities,  plus  additional 
quantities  commensurate  with  the  percent- 
ages of  utility  coal  that  they  supplied  in  the 
past.  It  appears  also  that  a  number  of  eastern 
utility  plants  that  formerly  burned  coal  but 
are  now  fueled  with  low-sulfur  fuel  oil  will 
reconvert  to  coal  because  of  the  fuel-oil 
shortage.  A  recent  Federal  Power  Commission 
study  has  shown  that  46  such  plants  are  lo- 
cated in  the  East  and  that  Appalachian  coals 
would  probably  supply  most  of  the  coals  re- 
quired in  such  a  conversion. 

The  Appalachian  region  will  continue  to 
be  called  upon  to  provide  the  bulk  of  the 
premium  quality  coals  required  for  the  pro- 
duction of  coke  that  is  needed  to  reduce  Iron 
ore  before  it  is  converted  into  steel.  But  the 
quantities  of  this  coal  required  in  the  near- 
term  period  are  not  expected  to  be  materially 
larger  than  those  of  the  present  because,  al- 
,though  Iron  requirements  will  Increase,  coke 
requirements  per  ton  of  iron  production  will 


decrease  with  continuing  Improvements  in 
iron  extraction  technology. 

There  will  be  continuing  demand  for 
United  States  coals,  especially  coking  coals, 
in  foreign  markets  and  exports  have  been 
forecast  to  double  by  1980  and  reach  138 
million  tons  by  1985.  There  has  been  some 
concern  about  the  advisability  of  exporting 
domestic  coals  when  the  Nation  has  an  en- 
ergy shortage.  The  bulk  of  these  coals  are 
low  in  sulfur  and,  although  many  of  them 
could  be  used  as  utility  fuel  in  lieu  of  low- 
sulfur  fuel  oil,  they  command  premium 
prices  and  usually  their  use  by  utilities 
would  require  some  technological  changes 
in  power-generating  equipment.  Also,  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  our  coal 
exports  eai-n  credits  to  our  international  bal- 
ance of  payments  of  about  $1  billion  an- 
nually. 

In  summary,  the  great  potential  of  Ap- 
palachian energy  is  contingent  on  several 
major  developments  that  can  be  expected  to 
emerge  over  the  next  few  years.  First  will 
come  new  Federal  policies  on  coal;  then  new 
coal  technologies.  As  a  native  of  Appalachia, 
I  may  be  prejudiced,  but  I  cannot  help  but 
believe  that  the  outcome  will  be  a  bright 
future  for  this  energy-rich  region. 

Thank  you. 


GRADUATE  AND  PROFESSIONAL 
EDUCATION  OP  WOMEN 

I  Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday 
last  week,  I  .-.ttended  an  AAUW  Confer- 
ence on  Graduate  and  Professional  Edu- 
cation of  Women.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  the  Members  an  excellent  review 
of  the  literature  and  bibliography  on  this 
subject  prepared  by  Ruth  M.  Oltman, 
assistant,  director  of  program,  higher 
education  AAUW: 
A.  Background  and  CtmRENT  Developments 

■'While  the  desirability  of  women  obtain- 
ing an  undergraduate  education  is  now  uni- 
versally accepted.  .  .  .  the  value  of  graduate 
education  for  wonien  is  not— except  in  'ap- 
propriate' fields"  (Newman,  1973).  There 
have  been  some  changes  over  the  past  three 
years,  but  data  shows  that  women  still  seek 
the  traditional  graduate  programs,  overlook- 
ing many  aireas  which  are  only  gradually 
opening  up  to  them,  partly  because  of  re- 
quirements of  the  law.  It  wUl  take  time  for 
high  school  and  college  counseling  and 
guidance  publications  to  "catch  up"  with  the 
changes  occurring  and  to  open  broader  edu- 
cational and  vocational  fields  for  choice  to 
women.  APGA's  (1970)  own  policy  statement 
on  "career  decisionmaking  that  protects  free- 
dom of  choice  while  enhancing  wisdom  of 
choice"  needs  full  implementation  at  all 
levels  but  particularly  at  the  graduate  level. 
CEEB's  (1974)  study  of  college-bound  seniors 
showed  many  more  males  than  females  plan- 
ning on  graduate  study  and  twice  as  many 
females  mtendlng  to  complete  only  a  two- 
year  program.  The  reasons  must  be  examined 
and  the  causes  remedied. 

I.    BEPOKT    ON    CRAOtlATK    EDUCATION 

To  tmderstand  the  problems  of  access  cf 
women  to  higher  education  and  their  re- 
tention in  graduate  programs,  once  they 
are  admitted,  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  the 
present  status  of  graduate  education  itself 
and  some  of  the  recent  studies  which  pro- 
vide analysis  of  current  general  Issues. 
Graduate  schools  have  been  criticized  for 
failing  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  society  and 
of  the  new  types  of  students  seeking  ad- 
vanced training.  The  ETS  report  (1973)  on 
the  Panel  on  Alternate  Approaches  to  Oradu- 
ate  Education  examines  these  criticisms  of 


"cultural  lag"  and  makes  recommendations 
for  change.  These  include  more  discipline- 
related  programs  off  campus;  broader  ways  of 
evaluating  out  of  classroom  experience, 
faculty  teaching,  and  curriculum;  and  in- 
crease In  the  admission  of  women  and  minor- 
ity st\»dents  who  have  been  "hitherto  dis- 
criminated against."  "The  politics  of  gradu- 
ate education  reflect  the  influence  of  a  dis- 
criminating society,"  the  report  states.  These 
recommendations  would  necessitate  sonne 
major  changes  in  procedures  and  attitudes, 
particularly  toward  part-time  and  more  flexi- 
ble programs  of  study,  and  new  concepts  cf 
the  role  of  the  graduate  faculty.  They  also 
would  benefit  women. 

The  decline  in  Federal  financing  of  gradu- 
ate education  and  research  and  of  graduate 
students  has  been  a  matter  of  much  concern 
because  of  the  threat  of  erosion  of  quality 
graduate  programs  and  reduction  of  research 
capabilities.  In  its  report  on  Federal  policv 
alternatlves  the  National  Board  of  Gradu- 
ate Education  (NBGE.  1974)  outlines  the 
Importance  of  graduate  education  scholar- 
ship and  research  to  both  the  university  zni 
society,  and  makes  recommendations  for  r. 
positive  program  of  Federal  support.  T^€s^ 
include  assuring  that  ''graduate  educatior. 
contributes  to  the  National  commitment  to 
eliminate  discrimination  based  on  race,  se;;, 
a~e  and  socio-economic  status." 

In  another  NBGE  study  (1973)  recom- 
mendations are  made  for  long-term  Federal 
ccmmitment  to  doctorate  manpower  needs. 
Competitive  fellowships  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  most  academically  talented  young  peo- 
ple are  suggested.  The  report  also  recom- 
mends that  the  numbers  of  minority  group 
members  and  women  employed  in  profes- 
sional and  faculty  positions  be  increased. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  did  a 
survey  (NSF.  1973)  of  manpower  resources 
and  support  of  graduate  science  education  in 
the  fall  of  1971.  This  demonstrated  a  decline 
in  enrollment  of  both  U.S.  and  foreign  stu- 
dents and  a  reduction  in  research  and  teach- 
ing assistantships.  as  well  as  in  Federal  sup- 
port. 

Derek  Bok's  presidential  statement  on 
graduate  education  at  Harvard  (Bok,  1973) 
iUustrates  the  status  of  graduate  programs 
on  one  campus,  how  it  dealt  with  the  drastic 
cuts  in  Federal  funding,  made  changes  in 
curriculum  to  fit  social  changes,  and  at- 
tempted to  analyze  and  solve  the  problems 
of  attrition. 

Report  No.  4  of  the  Newman  Task  Force  II 
(Newman.  1973 ^  examines  the  growth  of 
American  graduate  education  and  reasons  for 
Federal  cutbacks,  based  on  overall  manpower 
evaluations.  It  recommends  ways  of  focusing 
the  Federal  role  sharply  on  excellence  and  re- 
form through  several  kinds  of  Incentives  to 
students  and  institutions  and  redistribution 
of  funding.  "The  Federal  Government  in  the 
I970's  must  become  concerned  with  the  kind 
and  quality  of  graduates  leaving  the  nation's 
universities  .  .  .  and  seek  to  redirect  grad- 
uate education  to  new  social  needs,"  It  con- 
cludes. In  awarding  the  "portable"  fellow- 
ships in  national  competition  suggested, 
"women  would  be  awarded  fellowship.^  on 
equal  terms  with  men.  An  individual  dean  or 
department  chairman  would  not  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  piny  favorites.  ...  To  refuse  admis- 
sion to  a  woman  fellowship  holder  would  in- 
volve a  clear  cost  .  .  . — the  companion  grant 
she  would  bring  with  her.  If  her  family  cir- 
cumstances required  her  to  change  institu- 
tions, she  would  take  both  fellowship  and 
companion  grant  to  another  university.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  her  claims  for  help  in 
obtaining  housing  or  with  her  children  would 
go  unheard  as  frequently  as  present."  The 
reply  of  the  NBGE  (Chronicle.  1973)  Is  that 
"women  are  underrepresented  In  graduate 
schools  primarily  because  fewer  of  them  ap- 
ply" and  that  "acceptance  rates  for  men  and 
women  are  about  the  same."  Solmon  (1973) 
makes  a  similar  conclusion. 
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S.    REPORTS    ON    WOMEN    IN    HIGHER    EDUCATION 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  studies  of 
opportunities  for  women  in  higher  education 
is  found  in  the  Carnegie  report  (1973) ,  which 
contains  seven  specific  recommendations  re- 
garding women  in  graduate  study.  These  re- 
late to  non-discrimination  in  admissions, 
equal  recruiting  efforts,  support  of  part-time 
study,  flexibility  in  time  limits  for  degree 
completion,  equity  in  awarding  fellowships  or 
in  appointing  teaching  and  research  assist- 
ants, provisions  for  the  mature  woman  re- 
turning for  graduate  study,  and  positive  at- 
titudes on  the  part  of  faculty  toward  the 
serious  pursuit  of  graduate  study  and  re- 
search by  women.  Responsibility  of  the  uni- 
versity for  child  care  services  is  recommended 
In  another  chapter.  A  Women's  Bureau  sur- 
vey (CTSDL,  1973)  of  programs  for  children  on 
campus  found  that  an  estimated  one  out  of 
four  campuses  had  a  day  care  center  nursery 
or  laboratory  school  program,  80"";  of  which 
charge  a  fee. 

At  Its  annual  meeting  In  1972  the  Council 
of  Graduate  Schools  (Ryan,  1972).  Scott  and 
Rumbarger  provided  interesting  new  data  on 
women  in  graduate  education.  "In  the  high 
prestige  universities,"  says  Scott,  "the  per- 
centage of  women  faculty  In  any  department 
tends  to  be  much  smaller  (often  z«ro)  than 
the  percentage  of  graduate  students  who  are 
women."  "The  facts  on  women  graduate  stu- 
dents tend  to  belle  the  myths."  "We  should 
not  talk  of  diluting  standards."  Rumberger 
states,  "but  rather  look  forward  to  the  trans- 
ftislon  which  these  persons  [women]  can 
give  to  our  intellectual  life." 

In  "Beyond  the  Open  Door,"  Cross  (1971) 
examines  the  access  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity to  various  groups  and  some  of  the 
projects  developed  to  Increase  that  access. 
In  considering  women  as  "new  students"  she 
believes  that  "numerically  women  consti- 
tute by  far  the  largest  reservoir  of  youthful 
talent  not  presently  continuing  education 
beyond  high  school,"  particularly  In  the 
lower  economic  levels. 

Peldman's  comprehensive  research  re- 
ported In  "Escape  from  the  Doll  House" 
(Feldman,  1973)  examines  four  aspects  of 
Inequality  in  graduate  education.  First, 
women  have  been  channeled  Into  academic 
disciplines  which  are  traditional  and  of  low 
power  and  prestige.  Then,  women  have  lower 
academic  goals  and  have  a  less  positive  self- 
image  than  men  and  are  less  likely  to  be  In 
the  prestigious  universities.  Tlie  dedication 
of  women  to  academic  achievement  Is  tradi- 
tionally seen  as  less  than  that  of  men  and 
marriage  Is  considered  an  Impediment  creat- 
ing conflict  but  "given  equal  opportunity, 
any  differences  In  dedication  disappears,"  be 
finds. 

A  research  surrey  on  graduate  school  ad- 
missions is  available  from  ERIC  (Harvey, 
1671). 

B.  SOCIAL  FACTORS  AND  ATTITUDES 

Social  factors  and  attitudes  of  men  to- 
wards women  and  women  towards  themselves 
create  most  of  the  problems  which  women 
experience  in  seeking  an  education  and  In 
uaing  It  fully.  Higher  education  has  yet  to 
see  its  responsibility  for  the  reeducation  of 
learned  social  roles  which  operate  to  distort 
the  Image  of  women  and  restrict  the 
c<»itrlbutions  which  women  have  to  make  to 
higher  education  and  to  society. 

Considerable  research  has  been  done  to 
dispel  prevaUlng  myths  and  to  deflne  the 
Influencing  factors.  Astln's  study  (1969) 
clearly  demonstrated  that  women  with  the 
doctormto  do  use  their  training  and  that 
"once  a  woman  decides  to  Invest  herself, 
her  time,  and  her  energy  in  pursuit  of  spe- 
cialized traimng,  the  likelihood  of  her  main- 
talntng  a  strong  career  Interest  and  com- 
mitment Is  very  high."  Renshaw  and  Pen- 
nell  (190B)  found  similar  results  In  their  sur- 
vey of  women  with  the  MJ).  degree,  most  of 
whom  were  practicing  physicians. 


Frankei  (1974)  found  a  close  correlation 
between  self-concept  and  attitudes  toward 
femininity.  If  the  latter  as  seen  as  requiring 
passive  and  dependent  behavior,  the  self- 
concept  is  likely  to  be  negative,  with  goals 
and  behavior  which  Is  nonachievement 
oriented  and  "other"-dlrected.  Findings  for 
undergraduate  and  alumnae  women  xised 
for  the  survey  were  similar.  This  adds  an- 
other dimension  to  Horner's  observations 
( 1969)  on  woman's  "will  to  fall." 

Lavlne  (1973)  sees  the  move  by  women 
to  law  schools  as"  motivated  by  the  desire  to 
reconcile  the  conflict  between  fear  of  social 
disapprovtJ  and  professional  success  in  a  field 
which  will  help  to  fulfill  the  social  Ideals  of 
the  female.  Law  provides  a  fusion  between 
the  aggressive  trait  and  the  helping  role 
usiially  associated  with  women.  But  should 
this  not,  then,  be  equally  true  of  medicine? 

Attitudes  of  counselors  reflect  the  stereo- 
types of  social  roles.  Collins  and  Sedlacek 
(1974)  found  systematic  differences  In  how 
counselors  perceive  their  male  and  female 
clients.  Men  were  ^en  as  having  more  voca- 
tional-educational problems  than  women 
and  women  more  often  to  have  emotional- 
social  problems.  Whether  these  are  real  dif- 
ferences or  the  result  of  counselor's  expecta- 
tions and  stereotypes,  the  attitudes  do  af- 
fect slgnlflcantly  how  women  are  counseled. 

Much  has  been  said  about  "role  models" 
and  the  value  of  these  to  women  in  higher 
education.  Tidball's  study  (1973)  confirmed 
this  on  a  statistical  basis.  She  found  that 
the  number  of  successful  career  graduates 
to  be  directly  proportional  to  the  number  of 
women  faculty  In  the  achievers'  undergrad- 
uate institutions  at  the  time  they  were  stu- 
dents. A  disproportionately  high  number  of 
women  achievers  came  from  women's  col- 
leges. Conversely,  the  higher  the  percent  of 
men  students  enrolled,  the  smaller  the  num- 
ber of  women  achievers.  Campus  career  con- 
ferences, such  as  that  described  by  Plotsky 
and  Ooad  (1974)  are  planned.  In  fact,  to 
"provide  exposure  to  professional  women 
who  served  as  role  models — temporary  'sig- 
nificant others'  for  the  undergraduate  wom- 
en." They  found  that  some  graduate  women 
in  non-traditional  departments  felt  partic- 
ularly isolated  and  In  need  of  supportive  role 
models. 

Another  aspect  of  the  graduate  woman's 
problem  is  her  relationship  as  a  scholar  to 
her  male  peers  and  professors.  The  Holstroms 
(1974)  examined  some  of  the  factors  which 
contribute  to  emotional  strain  and  self- 
doubts  among  women  doctoral  students. 
Analysis  of  Creager's  data  (1971)  demon- 
strated  that  faculty  attitudes  and  behaviors 
contributed  significantly.  Interaction  with 
faculty,  though  related  to  general  satisfac- 
tion with  graduate  school  for  both  men  and 
women  doctoral  students,  was  significantly 
less  for  women  students.  Again,  "role  mod- 
els" of  women  faculty  may  contribute  to  the 
solution,  as  well  as  a  change  In  the  "climate 
of  expectation." 

KJerulff  and  Blood  (1973)  study  confirms 
the  Holstrom  findings.  "In  terms  of  com- 
munication with  professors,  women  gradu- 
ate students  do  seem  fo  be  at  a  disadvantage 
In  comparison  with  their  male  peers.  They 
saw  their  research  advisors  less  often,  espe- 
cially outside  of  the  office  context,  and  had 
fewer  discussions  with  their  research  ad- 
visor." "Female  graduate  students  thus  miss 
out  on  a  type  of  informal  communication 
which  covUd  be  helpful  both  in  terms  of 
acquiring  research  information  and  develop- 
ing feelings  of  belonging  in  th©  field  and 
acceptance  as  a  colleague."  Verbal  conmiu- 
nication  thus  is  seen  as  related  to  research 
activity,  stress  tolerance,  and  attrition  In 
graduate  school. 

Peldman's  (1974)  chapter  on  "External 
Constraints,"  analyzes  the  traditional  rela- 
tion between  marital  status  and  graduate 
education,  as  "life  outside  of  gradiiate  school 


may  have  a  strong  effect  on  life  within  It." 
While  at  one  time  pursuit  of  a  career  as  a 
scholar  was  possible  only  for  spinsters.  It  is 
Interesting  to  note  that  S5''c  of  the  women 
receiving  doctorates  In  1972  were  married 
( NRC.  1973 ) .  Peldman's  data  shows  that  "if 
graduate  women  do  marry,  they  are  much 
more  likely  than  men  to  have  a  spouse  with 
graduate  education."  Family  circumstances 
or  pressure  from  the  husband  often  force 
primacy  of  family  over  a  career  or  even  may 
cause  divorce. 

(See  also  conference  papers  by  Sheila 
Tobias,  Martha  Kent,  and  Linda  Hartsock.) 

C,   INSTITtmONAL   BARRIERS 

In  March,  1974,  a  conference  was  held  on 
the  Douglass  College  campus  on  "Part-time 
Graduate  Study:  New  Roads  to  a  Degree" 
with  particular  reference  to  its  value  to 
women.  While  full-time  graduate  study  has 
Its  advantages,  generally  the  lUe-pattewis  of 
women  do  not  adapt  to  It  and  a  more  flexible 
structure  is  needed.  This  restriction  to  full- 
time  graduate  study  at  many  institutions 
and  the  practice  of  granting  financial  aid 
only  to  full-time  students  are  two  of  the 
major  barriers  to  women's  pursuit  of  educa- 
tion beyond  the  baccalaureate  degree.  Doug- 
lass has  prepared  a  useful  resource  book  on 
part-time  opportunities  for  graduate  and 
professional  study  in  the  states  of  Delaware, 
New  Jersey,  New  Tork  and  Pennsylvania. 

Pltchell  (1974)  has  reported  that  of  all 
students  enrolled  in  post-secondary  educa- 
tional programs,  more  than  half  are  study- 
ing part-time,  the  majority  of  whom  are 
women.  He  has  proposed  that  we  can  no 
longer  overlook  the  financial  needs  of  these 
students  and  suggests  seeking  Federal  sup- 
port if  we  are  truly  committed  to  the  con- 
cept of  life-long  learning. 

Sells  (1974)  reports  that  women  at  the 
University  of  California  who  once  had  a  drop- 
out rate  twice  that  of  men  now  complete 
their  doctorates  as  often  as  men.  Her  project 
grew  out  of  a  concern  for  understanding  the 
psychological  and  social  factors  contribut- 
ing to  the  high  drop-out  rate  of  women. 
Among  the  problems  women  experienced  were 
progressive  demoralization  by  lack  of  accept- 
ance by  faculty  as  colleagues,  negative  faculty 
attitudes  toward  women,  and  ambivalence 
and  conflict  in  women's  own  feelings  about 
careers.  Suggested  were  seminars  of  peers  to 
discuss  their  problems,  when  preparing  for 
exams  and  when  writing  dissertations. 

Burstyn  (1973)  has  reviewed  the  experi- 
ences of  women  at  Carnegie-Mellon  Univer- 
sity as  a  result  of  administrative  decisions 
which  have  had  profound  effect  on  their  op- 
portunities. Programs  attracting  women,  such 
as  social  work  and  library  science,  were  ter- 
minated and.  in  1973,  Margaret  Morrison 
College  for  Women  was  abolished.  In  1970- 
71  women  received  fewest  degrees  In  the 
Graduate  School  of  Industrial  Administra- 
tion, where  there  were  only  two  faculty 
women  Only  Ave  other  women  taught  in  the 
graduate  school.  The  percentage  of  women 
receiving  master's  degrees  fell  from  20%  to 
9<^r  from  1946  to  1970,  due  principally  to  the 
structural  changes  in  the  university. 

Davis  ( 1973)  describes  some  of  her  own  ex- 
periences in  graduate  school  which  led  to  con- 
clusions concerning  informal  structures  of 
universities  as  they  affect  women,  such  as 
prejudging  the  attrition  potential  of  women, 
counseling  women  to  take  the  MA.  "Just  In 
case,"  greater  interaction  of  male  students 
with  professors,  criteria  for  awarding  fellow- 
ships, placement  differentials  and,  again,  lack 
of  female  role  models. 

Clifford  and  Walster  (1970)  sent  240  col- 
lege and  university  applications  for  admis- 
sion which  were  identical  at  three  ability 
levels,  varying  only  by  race  and  sex.  Males 
were  found  tabe  markedly  preferred  at  low 
levels,  although  the  preference  leveled  off 
at  higher  levels. 

The  National   Commission  on  Financing 
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Post  Secondary  Education,  In  a  recent  leport 
(Mathews,  1974),  found  that  an  'equal 
chance  to  attend  colleg^  is  still  denied  pros- 
pective students  from  low  Income  families, 
racial  and  ethnic  minorities,  large  cities  and 
rural  areas,  and  women."  Chalmers  (1972) 
e.xamlned  the  complex  reasons  for  the  propor- 
tionately fewer  women  than  men  in  higher 
education  and  raises  the  question  as  to  "what 
is  the  obligation  of  graduate  and  professional 
schools  sincerely  committed  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  discrimination,"  He  suggests  raising 
questions  regarding  bias  wherever  Indicated 
and  developing  compensatory  recruitment 
programs. 

In  reviewing  the  potential  of  non-tradi- 
tional graduate  admissions.  Brown  and  Gregg 
(1973)  look  at  the  traditional  methods  which 
have  merit  but  also  at  the  Increasing  num- 
bers of  new  students — minorities,  women  re- 
entering education,  mid-career  persons  who 
must  be  served,  and  at  the  factors  which  re- 
quire non-traditional  approaches — such  as 
increased  student  mobility  and  competencies 
not  learned  in  the  classroom.  They  raise  the 
basic  question:  "Can  an  elltest  Institution, 
graduate  education,  react  to  the  broad  social 
pressures  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  modern 
society  without  finding  It  essential  to  re- 
define its  mission  and  modes  of  operation?" 
Finally,  Harvey  (1971)  sums  up  the  major 
Issues  in  graduate  school  admissions  and  rea- 
sons for  non-entry,  reviewing  the  relevant 
literature.  Procedures  used  for  evaluation 
are  surveyed  and  criteria  for  admission  are 
examined.  Sex  and  academic  performance  are 
noted  to  be  significantly  related  to  applica- 
tion. "Women,  though  better  students,  are 
not  enrolling  In  proijer  proportions.  ...  If 
graduate  schools  are  Interested  in  attracting 
the  best  students,  women  should  not  be  dis- 
couraged" as  they  often  are.  "The  impres- 
sion exists  that  the  admissions  process  on  the 
graduate  level  is  haphazard  If  not  Indeed 
capricious, "  he  states.  Suggestions  are  made 
for  Improving  this  process. 

D.  TRENDS  IN  SPECIFIC  DISCIPLINES 

The  annual  report  on  doctorate  recipients 
prepared  by  the  National  Research  Council 
(see  NRC.  1973)  for  the  first  time  in  1973  In- 
cluded a  complete  analysis  of  data  on  women, 
16 ^'  of  those  receiving  doctorates  In  1972 
were  women,  following  a  slow  Increase  since 
1954.  when  the  percentage  was  a  low  9.1.  al- 
though it  had  been  16,8  In  1929!  In  1972  the 
median  age  for  women  receiving  the  doctor- 
ate was  only  2  years  higher  than  for  men 
and  the  time  lapse  since  the  baccalaureate 
also  only  2  years  more.  Actual  enrollment 
time,  however,  was  about  the  same,  55';  of 
the  women  were  married.  (See  paper  by 
Clarebeth   Cunningham  of   NRC). 

Enrollment  of  women  In  the  professional 
schools  has  Increased  over  the  past  few  years. 
In  some  Instances  dramatically.  Examples 
from  several  of  the  disciplines  will  demon- 
strate. 

In  medicine  the  increase  in  enrollment  has 
been  the  result  of  both  legal  requirements 
(Health  Manpower  Act  of  1971)  and  Federal 
Incentives  for  the  expansion  of  total  medi- 
cal school  enrollments  (Splngarn  1974). 
Women  represented  16,8',  of  all  first  year 
medical  students  in  1972-3  as  compared  to 
eO'-r  In  1968-9  (Dub6  1974)  and  estimates 
are  as  high  as  19 ':r  for  1973-4,  This  Increase 
has  not  been  at  the  expense  of  male  stu- 
dents, whose  numbers  also  have  Increased, 
but  at  a  slower  rate.  A  number  of  schools 
are  taking  a  larger  percentage  of  women  than 
men  applicants  because  they  already  are  a 
more  selective  group.  Eastern  Virginia  Med- 
ical School  recognizes  that  better  counseling 
and  encouragement  is  needed  for  women  In 
considering  medicine  as  a  career.  The  Med- 
ical College  of  Pennsylvania  has  launched  a 
part-time  residency  for  currently  Inactive 
women  M.D's  to  get  them  back  Into  the  main 
stream  of  medicine:  New  York  University  has 
a  part-time  residency  In  psychiatry.  (See  re- 


port   prepared    by    Dr.    Margery    Wilson    of 
AAMC) 

While  more  women  than  men  drop  out  of 
medical  school  for  non-academic  reasons  ( for 
academic  reasons  they  are  similar),  there 
appears  to  be  no  study  of  the  reasons  or 
whether  some  of  these  women  might,  with 
coxinseling  or  assistance,  return.  Splngarn 
(1974)  reports  that  women  rejected  for  ad- 
mission "represent  a  much  greater  Intellec- 
tual and  financial  loss  to  health  an^  medical 
care,  to  society,  and  to  themselves,"  While 
most  rejectees  do  go  Into  graduate  school, 
(74'c  men,  42 'i  women)  women  turn  to 
fields  such  as  laboratory  technology  or  choose 
other  careers  with  lower  educational  require- 
ments. Like  the  men,  they  report  little  help 
from  their  college  advisers  at  the  time  of 
rejection. 

Pharmacy  has  always  had  a  fairly  high 
percentage  of  women.  In  September  of  1973 
women  made  up  27.3 '.i  of  the  73  schools  of 
pharmacy  In  the  U.S.  In  addition  25.8',,  of 
those  in  master's  program  were  women  and 
14,7';  of  those  in  doctorate  programs  (Bliven 
1974). 

Engineering  has  been  seen  less  as  a  wo- 
man's field,  and  women  with  a  liking  for 
science  and  mathematics  often  are  not  guided 
to  consider  engineering  as  a  vocation.  From 
1960  to  1971.  however,  the  ',;  of  women  re- 
ceiving engineering  degrees  increased  from 
0,38',  to  0,82  •";  and  the  number  of  master's 
and  doctor's  degrees  increased  more  than 
seven  fold  (Kotel  1973) ,  Women  tend  to  con- 
centrate in  chemical  engineering  more  than 
In  mechanical  or  electrical;  they  also  work 
mere  In  research,  development  and  design 
than  in  production,  construction  or  manage- 
ment. Recently  engineering  schools  have 
been  making  direct  appeals  to  Interest  wo- 
men in  engineering — Stanford,  e.g.,  has  a 
special  pamphlet  to  recruit  women  (Stan- 
ford, 1973).  Enrollment  of  women  In  engi- 
neering schools  In  the  fall  of  1972  was  up 
to  2,3';  of  totals  In  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate programs 

The  National  Science  Foundation  High- 
lights (NSF,  1973)  provides  data  from  the 
1972  Professional,  Technical  and  Scientific 
Manpower  Survey  (from  1970  Census)  on  sex. 
age  and  educational  attainment  of  persons  in 
6  engineering  and  scientific  occupational 
groups.  While  women  represent  less  than  1  ""r 
of  the  engineers,  they  make  up  27'?,  of  the 
mathematicians.  18'",  of  the  life  scientists. 
9';  of  the  physical  scientists.  19'~,  of  social 
scientists. 

Perhaps  the  field  of  law  shows  the  great- 
est Increase  In  enrollment  of  women  stu- 
dents over  the  past  few  years,  the  number  of 
first-year  students  showing  a  35.2'";  gain  in 
the  fall  of  1973  over  1972.  16 ^7  of  all  law  stu- 
dents were  women  (ABA  1974).  As  in  medi- 
cine, percentage  of  women  applicants  ac- 
cepted was  greater  than  of  men,  as  the  pool 
was  more  selecth'e.  Schools  varied,  however, 
from  less  than  IC";  women  to  as  much  as 
30',  In  a  recent  study  by  Byclewlcz  (1973). 
Many  have  an  affirmative  action  program  to 
recruit  women  and  or  sent  recruiting  mate- 
rials to  college  placement  offices  to  encourage 
female  applicants.  Women,  however,  gener- 
ally received  less  financial  aid  than  men  but 
were  granted  more  loans.  Fewer  women 
dropped  out  for  academic  reasons  than  men, 
with  a  slightly  higher  percentage  of  women 
withdrawing  for  reasons  of  financial  or  family 
responsibilities.  Only  one  law  school  reported 
the  existence  of  a  day  care  center. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Economic 
Association  In  December,  the  women's  com- 
mittee commented  on  the  grossly  dispropor- 
tionate percentage  of  women  {less  than  10 ''r ) 
who  were  economists.  While  recognizing  that 
many  social  factors  create  this  proportion, 
"this  does  not  excuse  the  economics  profes- 
sion from  setting  in  motion  processes  which 
will  raise  its  proportion  of  women"  and  com- 
pensation for  this  "economic  loss  to  society." 
(Chronicle  of  Higher  Education,  1974)  , 


A  report  on  "The  Status  of  Women  In  So- 
ciology, 1968-1972'  (Hughes  1973)  states  that 
only  1  of  every  100  women  with  a  bachelor  s 
degree  in  sociology  goes  on  to  a  doctorate  as 
compared  to  10  or  11  men.  The  final  state- 
ment in  this  report  can  well  apply  to  all  the 
professions : 

"Many  of  the  discriminatory  practices 
which  havt  held  them  back  are.  as  has  been 
shown,  not  there  by  intention  but  as  a  by- 
product of  certain  features  of  our  social  in- 
stitutions. Including  a  whole  set  of  now  in- 
appropriate role  expectations.  But  to  remove 
the  differentials  in  the  opportunities  and  re- 
wards open  to  men  and  women  may  not  be 
enough.  Changes  in  practice  should  be  ac- 
companied by  re-soclalization  to  modifv  at- 
titudes and  behavior—^  process  to  which, 
perhaps  more  than  an\%hng  else,  the  Com- 
mittees  report  was  intended  as  a  spur,  Tlie 
time  to  engage  in  these  transformations  is 
precisely  now  when  increasing  numbers  of 
women  are  entering  the  academic  profes- 
sion. Although  awareness  of  inequalities  is 
at  present  sharp,  the  time  Is  not  yet  when  all 
sociologists  will  respond  to  each  other  qua 
sociologists,  ignoring  sex  or  ethnic  identity 
in  situations  where  occupation  is  the  only 
relevant  basis  of  social  status.  Liberated'  so- 
ciologists, men  or  women,  are  those  fully  en- 
gaged In  the  profession  in  a  social  context 
that  enables  each  to  contribute  to  his  or  her 
fullest  capacity.  There  are  social  and  personal 
costs  Involved  In  the  redefinition  of  roles  but 
the  gain  to  society  at  large  and  to  the  indi- 
vidual sociologist  will  be  incalculable." 

E.    REQUIREMENTS    OF    THE    LAW 

These  will  be  reviewed  In  a  separate  con- 
ference paper  on  graduate  schools,  prepared 
by  Bernice  Sandler,  Her  article  In  the  Journal 
of  Law  and  Education  (1973)  states  the  gen- 
eral issues  and  laws  which  affect  women  in 
higher  education.  Scott  (1972)  cites  some  of 
the  problems  which  wUl  be  challenged  by 
Education  Amendments  of  1972,  such  as  rigid 
admissions  and  length -of -residence  require - 
me.its.  admissions  quotas  in  departments 
and  programs,  state  residence  requlrments, 
lack  of  housing  for  women.  Inequitable  dis- 
tribution of  financial  aid. 

Hosken's  testimony  (1973)  to  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  raises  the  seri- 
ous question  of  tax-exemption  for  institu- 
tions which  discriminate.  The  tax  issue  could 
become  as  Important  a  control  in  compliance 
cases  as  government  contracts.  Accreditation 
also  Is  an  Issue— whatever  the  academic 
merit  of  an  Institution,  should  it  be  accred- 
ited if  It  is  not  provldmg  quality  education 
for  all  of  its  students?  Dscrlminatlon  on 
campus  Is  now  an  educational,  social  and 
legal  matter. 

Fields  (1973)  article  describes  the  action 
of  the  US.  Office  of  Civil  Rights  last  vear  in 
notifying  "graduate  and  professional  schools 
and  some  public  undergraduate  schools  that 
they  must  begin  applying  non-dlscrlmlnatory 
admissions  policies  by  June  24. "  1973.  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972.  Formal  regulations  for  these  amend- 
ments have  yet  to  be  published  by  HEW 
nearly  two  years  after  their  passage. 

In  analyzing  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1972  and  how  they  may  affect  women 
Temko  (1973)  cites  specific  cases.  "A  prima 
fade  case  of  discrimination  mav  be  esUbUsh- 
ed  by  showing  a  substantial  disparity  be- 
tween the  percentage  of  women  (and  men)  in 
a  given  Institution.  A  question  arises  as  to 
whether  the  population  to  be  used  as  a  com- 
parUon  Is  the  percentage  of  the  class  in  the 
general  population  or  the  percentage  of  the 
class  that  Is  eligible  or  qualified  for  the  par- 
ticular Institution  or  activity  The  cases  show 
that  both  figures  have  been  used.  The  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1972  would  specifically 
permit  the  introduction  of  statistical  com- 
parisons with  the  total  number  or  percentage 
of  persons  of  a  particular  sex  In  a  geographi- 
cal area."  "Statistical  evidence  of  underrepre- 
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sentatlon  establishes  a  rebuttable  presump- 
tion of  dtscrlmtnAtlon,''  she  •tatee,  but  "mere 
protestations  tbat  discrimination  was  not 
practiced  will  not  sxifllce  to  rebut  this  pre- 
sumption." Equally,  courts  hare  held  that 
policies  neutral  on  th«  surface  which  per- 
petuate discrimination  violate  the  equal  pro- 
tection claus.  Temko's  presentation  provides 
strong  legal  precedents  for  enforcement  of 
the  amendment. 

r.  PROPOSED  soLtrriONs 
Deflnitlons  of  some  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems raised  In  this  conference  will,  of 
coiirse.  be  Its  major  task.  Some  of  these 
solutions  are  suggested  in  the  two  Carnegie 
reports  and  In  many  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  studies  cited.  They  appear  to 
Include  the  following  areas: 

1.  Enforcement  of  the  law — contract  com- 
pliance, tax  exemptions,  fines,  assurances, 
accreditation. 

2.  Admissions — affirmative  methods  of 
recruitment,  use  of  merit  criteria,  elimina- 
tion of  quotas. 

3.  Coiuksellng — academic  and  p>ersonal. 

4.  Non-traditional  programming  and  flexi- 
ble scheduling. 

5.  Part-time  study. 

6.  Part-time  financial  aid. 

7.  Provisions  for  child  care. 

8.  Models  of  successful  professional  wom- 
en. 

9.  Attitudes  of  faculty  and  peer  students, 
acceptance  of  women  as  academic  equals. 

The  development  of  our  positive  recom- 
mendations and  models  should  make  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  new  opportunities 
for  women  in  graduate  and  professional 
education. 


SOUND     COMMENTS     ABOUT     THE 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  BIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday 
night.  May  13,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Honorable  Gerald  R. 
Ford,  was  guest  of  honor  of  the  Pensa- 
cola  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  occa- 
sion was  the  annual  dinner  meeting  of 
that  organization.  A  capacity  crowd  of 
1.500  was  in  attendance.  Presiding  was 
the  able  president  of  the  chamber,  Mr. 
wmiam  H.  Clark. 

The  warmth  of  the  reception  and  the 
welcome  given  to  the  Vice  President  was 
pleasing  to  me  as  a  colleague  of  many 
years  who  has  enjoyed  the  friendship 
and  admired  the  good  work  of  Mr.  Ford. 
He  gave  an  excellent  address  with  the 
kind  of  down-to-earth  comments  that 
an  American  audience  appreciates. 

On  the  same  date,  the  Pensacola 
Journal  editorialized  on  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's \-isit  in  an  outstanding  way.  I  feel 
that  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  will 
want  to  see  the  comments  which  were 
made  by  the  Journal.  I  am  pleased  to 
submit  them  for  reprinting  in  the 
Record. 
Vice  PaxsmENT  Foao  DcsnvEs  Otjh  Welcoue 

Not  since  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  whisked 
through  people-lined  streets  of  Pensacola 
and  boATded  his  private  railroad  car  on  tracks 
on  the  site  of  the  new  Sheraton  Inn  In  1937 
has  an  Incumbent  president  or  vice-president 
visited  and  delivered  words  to  Pensacolians. 

Not  untU  today. 

Rooaevelfa  sucoessor.  Harry  Truman, 
visited  Bglln  Air  Force  Base;  and  Pnaldent 
Kennedy  wa«  later  a  first-hand  observer  of 
the  Air  Force's  largest  reservation. 


But  today  we  are  honored  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Gerald  Ford,  here  for  annual  Pensacola 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  festivities. 

We  welcome  the  distinguished  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  our  corner  of  the  world,  so  far  re- 
moved from  the  turmoU  that  surrounds 
White  House  '74.  Indeed,  he  comes  here 
young  in  the  No.  2  office  but  experienced  and 
honored  as  a  Michigan  congressman;  a  for- 
mer Rouse  minority  leader  who  seemingly 
was  acceptable  to  aU  when  President  Nixon 
made  his  selection  from  legislative  ranks  for 
the  office  vacated  by  Spiro  Agnew. 

We  assume  Pensacollans  and  West  Florld- 
lans  in  general  will  receive  Vice  President 
Ford  warmly,  viewing  his  presence  In  the 
national  executive  posture  as  some  form  of 
hope  and  substance  from  the  long-lingering 
stains  of  Watergate.  Ford  will  be  in  friendly, 
conservative  country.  West  Florida  having 
voted  overwhelmingly  for  Richard  Nixon  in 
1972. 

And  while  President  Nixon's  popularity 
may  be  waning,  or  at  least  his  supporters 
here  befuddled  and  confused  in  the  light 
of  Watergate  and  those  terrible,  skin-strip- 
ping transcripts  of  tapes,  Mr.  Ford  seems  to 
be  generally  perceived  here  as  a  man  of 
honesty  and  integrity. 

He  appears  unmarred  by  Watergate,  and 
quite  possible  could  be  the  next  President 
of  the  United  States — one  way  or  the  other. 
His  appearance  here,  as  others  throughout 
the  nation,  could  be  viewed  as  testing  presi- 
dential waters,  or  at  least  bringing  with  him 
a  message  of  comfort  for  all — Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike — who  are  bone-tired  of 
the  long  string  of  horrors  sifting  out  of  the 
Potomac. 

Also,  Mr.  Ford  is  not  quite  a  stranger  here. 
Last  year,  during  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
Impressive  Chamber  of  Comn^erce  testl- 
menial  dinners  for  Congressman  Bob  Sikes, 
Gerald  Ford  was  here  for  words  of  tribute 
along  with  House  Speaker  Carl  Albert,  Navy 
and  Army  executives  and  other  Washington 
headllners.  He  spoke  fondly  of  Congressman 
Slkes  of  Creitvlew,  dean  of  Florida's  delega- 
tion, a  view  returned  on  occasion  by  West 
Florida's  own  fondly-christened  old  "he- 
coon."  Slkes  and  Mr.  Ford  have  worked 
closely  In  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves,  both 
sharing  conservative  phUosophles  on  major 
issues  regardless  of  opposing  party  label. 

Mr.  Ford  continues  those  qualities  of  gen- 
tlemajiliness,  consideration  and  courtesy 
most  West  Plorldians  desire  in  their  elected 
leaders:  qualities,  we  might  add.  noUbly 
lacking  in  those  blasted  transcripts  from 
behind  clo?ed  White  Hoiise  doors. 

So.  Gerald  Ford  is  a  fresh  breeze  from 
Washington  on  this  evening  when  hundreds 
of  Chamber  members  preview  the  past  year 
and  launch  anew  programs  desperately 
awaiting  implementation  In  our  community. 
We  are  certain  his  reception  here  wUl  be 
befitting  the  man.  his  achievements  and  the 
giant  office  he  holds.  We  are  sure  that  many 
attending  the  Chamber  dinner  tonight  will 
find  a  measiire  of  reassurance  from  a  popular 
former  congressman  who  is  only  a  heartbeat 
away  from  the  Presidency. 

He  deserves  our  welcome:  he  deserves  the 
traditional  friendly  West  Florida  reception 
and  good  wishes  for  the  days  ahead. 

Mr.  Ford  deserves  nothing  less 

Welcome,  Mr.  Vice  President. 


STRIP  MINING  BILL  TOO  WEAK 
(Mr.    HECHLER    of    West    Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Ricord 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  bleeding  hills  of  Appa- 
lachia  will  be  further  ripped  and  torn, 
and  the  virgin  plataa  of  the  West  will  be 
raped  by  the  strippers  tinder  the  terms 


of  the  bill  Just  reported  by  the  House 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 
Despite  noble  efiforts  by  Representative 
Patsy  Mnnc,  Democrat  of  Hawaii,  and 
Representative  John  Setberling,  Demo- 
crat of  Ohio,  the  committee  has  produced 
a  woefully  weak  compromise  filled  with 
the  kind  of  loopholes  the  coal  and  utility 
lobbyists  have  written  into  State  strip- 
mine  regulation  for  the  past  30  years.  For 
over  a  year,  the  Nixon  administration 
and  its  allies  in  the  coal  industry  have 
joined  hands  with  a  majority  of  the  Inte- 
rior Committee  and  danced  a  deadly 
minuet  to  produce  a  watered-down  bill. 

FAI.SE    HOPES   AND    EMPTY    PROMISES 

H.R.  11500  spells  false  hopes  and  empty 
promises  for  thousands  of  people  In  the 
mountains  and  on  the  Great  Plains.  En- 
forcement power  Is  given  primarily  to  the 
States,  whose  regulatory  track  record  is 
dismal.  The  production-oriented  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  Is  given  some 
nominal  authority,  freezing  out  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  which 
has  a  little  more  backbone  and  experi- 
ence in  water  quality  control.  Instead  of 
requiring  that  strip  mining  must  main- 
tain water  quality,  it  is  suggested  in  sec- 
tion 210(b)  (14)  that  operations  "mini- 
mize the  disturbances  to  the  hydrologic 
balance  at  the  mineslte  and  in  associated 
ofTsite  areas  and  to  be  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  water."  In  section  210.  the 
committee  also  failed  to  provide  ade- 
quate protection  of  the  coal  seam  aquifers 
and  alluvial  valley  floors  In  the  West. 
According  to  section  210(b)(6),  erosion 
is  to  be  controlled  "as  effectively  as  pos- 
sible"— whatever  that  means. 

For  the  first  40  months  after  the  bill 
is  enacted,  even  weaker  "Interim  stand- 
ards" apply  In  section  201,  thus  Inviting  a 
virtually  imregulated  coal  rush  before 
somewhat  stricter  standards  go  Into  ef- 
fect over  3  years  hence.  The  only  resdly 
good  features  of  the  bill  are  the  strip 
ban  in  national  forests  and  fairly  strong 
citizen  participation  provisions  which 
mandate  public  hearings  and  citizen 
suits.  Yet  the  weak  "reclamation"  stand- 
ards mean  that  Congress  is  placing  all 
the  responsibility  on  the  poor  citizen  In 
the  hollow  to  go  out  and  fight  his  own 
battles  against  the  well-heeled  legal  tal- 
ent of  the  coal  company  and  Its  newest 
parent-in-law,  the  oil  corporation. 

SEiaEIU.ING    AMENOMTNT    SCXTTTLED 

With  eight  times  as  much  coal  which 
can  be  deep-mined  as  stripped  with  pres- 
ent technology,  you  would  think  the  In- 
terior Committee  would  act  to  meet  the 
energy  needs  by  encouraging  deep  min- 
ing. The  Selberling  amendment  at- 
tempted to  do  precisely  that,  by  equaliz- 
ing the  disparate  costs  of  deep  and  strip 
mining  through  a  $2.50  per  ton  tax  on 
which  rebates  favored  deep  mining  oper- 
ations. The  western  stripping  Interests 
teamed  up  with  the  profiteering  lobbyists 
everywhere  to  scuttle  the  Selberling 
amendment  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
committee  debate.  Hie  Jones  amend- 
ment was  adopted  with  a  drastically 
lowered  tax  tied  to  Btu  content  which 
favored  western  strip-mining  at  the  ex- 
pense of  eastern  deep  mining,  thus  spur- 
ring the  pell-mell  coal  rush  westward. 

Tbere   are   eereral   vUllans   In   this 
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drama — including  the  tulministration 
lobbyists  who  threw  their  weight  in  on 
the  side  of  the  coal  and  utility  interests 
attempting  to  weaken  the  bill.  You  would 
think  the  administration  would  have  the 
guts  to  stand  up  for  the  public  interest 
which  the  taxpayers  assume  that  public 
servants  should  be  protecting.  Carl  E. 
Bagge,  president  of  the  National  Coal  As- 
sociation is  paid  handsomely  to  maximize 
already-fat  profits  for  the  coal  industry. 
When  Mr.  Bagge  contends,  as  he  did  in 
a  May  1  statement  that  H.R.  11500  will 
"allow  the  surface  coal  mining  industry 
to  bleed  to  death  in  2  or  3  years  instead 
of  sentencing  it  to  immediate  strangula- 
tion," he  is  telling  what  I  bluntly  label 
a  lie.  When  Mr.  Bagge  contends,  as  he 
did  in  the  same  statement,  that  the 
House  bill  "would  make  surface  mining 
impossible  in  much  of  Appalachia"  and 
"would  also  wipe  out  most  surface  mining 
in  the  West,"  he  is  telling  an  absolute  un- 
truth and  he  knows  it. 

FADED    ROSE    OR    SKUNK    CABBAGE? 

To  make  it  worse,  Mr.  Bagge  is  acting 
very  much  Hke  a  hypocrite.  Having  suc- 
ceeded in  weakening  H.R.  11500  up  and 
down  the  line,  Mr.  Bagge  is  now  playing 
the  game  of  painting  this  faded  rose  as  a 
Ekimk  cabbage  in  hopes  that  he  can  get 
the  bill  weakened  even  further  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  He  secretly  hopes  that 
If  he  labels  the  bill  as  prohibitive,  and  I 
label  the  bill  as  too  weak,  then  Repre- 
sentative Morris  K.  Udall  might  be  In- 
spired to  claim  that  the  only  reasonable 
middle  course  between  extremes  is  to 
enact  H.R.  11500. 

For  himdreds  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans, it  would  be  a  disaster  to  enact  H.R. 
11500.  The  bill  raises  false  hopes  that  it 
can  provide  the  coal  to  meet  the  Nation's 
needs  without  destroying  valuable  top- 
soil,  causing  silt  sediment  and  acid  to 
pour  into  streams,  disrupting  aquifers 
and  other  sources  of  water,  irreparably 
ripping  up  the  land,  and  bringing  more 
fear  and  despair  to  many  thousands  of 
people  in  strip  mined  areas.  I  will  fight 
this  bill.  I  will  continue  to  fight  against 
the  exploitation  of  land  and  people.  I  will 
fight  to  strengthen  the  bill  by  restoring 
the  Selberling  amendment.  Then,  I  will 
fight  it  by  attempting  to  phase  out  the 
strip  mining  of  coal  entirely  within  6 
months  In  mountainous  areas  and  within 
18  months  in  relatively  flat  areas. 


WHEN  DID  THE  PRESIDENT  KNOW? 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
national  press  and  networks  are  engaged 
in  reporting  on  the  transcripts  of  the 
President's  taped  conversations,  often 
with  journalists'  own  views  analyses.  It 
would  appear  from  most  of  the  news- 
papers and  television  I  have  seen  that 
these  reports  are  critical. 

Therefore,  I  was  interested  to  read  re- 
cently In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  a  very 
perspective  story  by  Jude  Wanniski  mak- 
ing several  Important  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  President.  In  order  that  my  col- 
leagues may  have  the  benefit  of  Mr. 


Wanniski's  thoughtful  research  and  com- 
ment I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
his  May  3  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
When  Did  the  President  Know? 
(By  Jude  Wanniski) 

As  the  Ervin  Committee  hearings  rolled  on 
and  on  last  summer,  time  and  again  Senator 
Baker  would  refocus  the  audience's  attention 
on  the  questions.  "What  did  the  President 
know  and  when  did  he  know  it?"  Yet  now, 
with  voluminous  evidence  of  the  President's 
knowledge  suddenly  available,  few  people 
have  yet  paid  much  attention  to  Senator 
Baker's  presumably  crucial  question. 

The  focus  so  far  has  been  elsewhere,  for 
quite  understandable  reasons.  The  President 
warned  the  transcripts  would  be  embarrass- 
ing to  him.  and  they  are.  Especially  at  first 
reading,  as  the  reader  flinches  with  embar- 
rassment for  the  President — the  cocky  Nixon, 
way  ahead  in  the  polls  on  election  eve,  Water- 
gate supposedly  disposed  of  as  an  issue,  talk- 
ing of  putting  the  screws  to  his  enemies  in  his 
second  term.  And  there  is  all  that  outragous 
brainstorming  about  how  to  handle  Hunt's 
blackmail  threat.  Mr.  Nixon's  worst  moments 
in  these   1.308  pages. 

But  If  the  reader  persists,  and  especially 
upon  selected  rereadlngs,  the  Importance  of 
Senator  Baker's  question  reasserts  itself.  The 
reader  is  wrenched  out  of  the  present  back 
into  the  Nixon  mind  of  a  year  ago.  beginning 
to  realize  that  the  President  then  did  not 
know  as  much  about  Watergate  as  the  aver- 
age informed  American  knows  today.  Once 
the  reader  grasps  that  fact,  he  is  far  less 
embarrassed  for  the  President,  Just  as  the 
reader  who  has  been  told  the  outcome  of  a 
mystery  story  at  the  outset  cannot  feel  dis- 
dain for  the  detective  who  seems  slow  to  put 
the  pieces  together. 

A  great  part  of  the  drama  of  the  tran- 
scripts. Indeed,  is  watching  the  President 
stumble  on  revelation  after  revalation  about 
Watergate,  seeing  this  lawyer  gradually  learn 
the  meaning  of  the  words  "obstruction  of 
Justice,"  watching  him  reach  for  reassurance 
that  he  could  rely  on  the  aides  he  was  trust- 
ing to  investigate.  The  record  may  show  exec- 
utive weakness,  misplaced  loyalty,  character 
laults  and  even  a  certain  startling  naivete. 
But  in  answer  to  Senator  Baker's  question, 
the  transcripts  show  the  President  surpris- 
ingly uninvolved. 

Some  of  the  first  revelations  came  in  the 
meeting  with  John  Dean  on  March  13.  At  this 
point,  it's  clear,  the  President  thought  his 
problem  was  with  the  Ervin  Committee,  the 
press,  the  defeated  antl-Nlxonltes  of  1972, 
and  that  he  was  fighting  a  political  public- 
relations  battle.  The  talk  Is  of  what  new 
revelations  may  come  out  of  the  Ervin  hear- 
ings: 

D :  They  would  want  to  find  out  who  knew. 

P:  Is  there  a  higher  up?  D:  Is  there  a 
higher  up?  P.  Let's  face  it,  I  think  they  are 
really  after  Haldeman. 

D:  Haldeman  and  Mitchell.  .  .  . 

P:  In  any  event,  Haldeman's  problem  Is 
Chapln  isn't  it?  .  .  .  D.  Chapin  didn't  know 
anything  about  the  Watergate.  P.  Don't  you 
think  so?  D.  Absolutely  not. 

P:  Strachan?  D:  Yes.  P:  He  knew?  D:  Yes. 
P.  Alx)ut  the  Watergate?  D.  Yes.  P.  Well. 
then,  he  probably  told  Bob.  He  may  not 
have.  .  .  . 

P.  But  he  knew?  He  knew  about  Watergate? 
Strachan  did? 

D.  Yes.  P.  I  will  be  damned !  Well  that  Is  the 
problem  in  Bob's  case.  Not  Chapin  then,  but 
Strachan. 

A  few  days  later,  in  the  March  17  telephone 
call  from  Mr.  Dean,  the  President  learns  of 
the  Ellsberg  burglary: 

D:  The  other  potential  problem  Is  Ehrllch- 
man's  and  this  Is — P:  In  connection  with 
Hunt?  D:  In  connection  with  Hunt  and  Liddy 
both.  P:  They  worked  for  him? 


D:  They — these  fellows  had  to  be  some 
idiots  as  we've  learned  after  the  fact.  They 
went  out  and  went  Into  Dr.  Ellsberg's  doctor's 
office  and  they  had,  they  were  geared  up  with 
all  this  CIA  equipment.  .  .  . 

P.  What  in  the  world — what  in  the  name  of 
God  was  Ehrllchman  having  something  (un- 
intelligible) in  the  Ellsberg  (unintelligible)? 
D.  They  were  trying  to — this  was  part  of  an 
operation  tliat — in  connection  with  the  Pen- 
tagon papers.  They  were — the  whole  thing — 
they  wanted  to  get  Ellsberg's  psychiatric  rec- 
ords for  some  reason.  I  don't  know. 

P.  This  is  the  first  I  ever  heard  of  this.  I 
(unintelligible)  care  about  Ellst>erg  was  not 
our  problem.  D:  That's  right.  P:  (expletive 
deleted ) . 

By  the  March  21  meeting,  of  course,  the 
Ellsberg  burglary  had  become  the  centerpiece 
of  the  "blackmail  threat"  from  Hunt,  and 
this  leads  to  all  the  agonized  brainstorming. 
But  even  at  this  point,  the  President  seems 
to  view  his  problems  as  merely  those  of  pub- 
lic relations.  At  one  point  he  stumbles  over 
the  words  "obstruction  of  Justice."  And  he 
thinks  if  necessary  the  problems  at  the  White 
House  can  be  solved  by  simple  disclosure. 

P.  So  what  you  really  come  down  to  is  what 
we  do.  Let's  suppose  that  you  and  Haldeman 
and  Ehrllchman  and  Mitchell  say  we  can't 
hold  this?  What  then  are  you  going  to  say? 
What  are  you  going  to  put  out  after  it?  Com- 
plete disclosure,  isn't  that  the  best  way  to  do 
it?  D:  Well,  one  way  to  do  it  is — P:  That 
would  be  my  view. 

By  March  27.  the  President  learned  from 
Mr.  Haldeman  that  Mr.  Mitchell  may  in  fact 
be  guilty,  but  had  trouble  believing  it. 

H:  The  more  he  thinks  about  it,  the  more 
O'Brien  comes  down  to  Mitchell  could  cut 
this  whole  thing  off.  if  he  would  Just  step 
forward  and  cut  it  off.  He  said  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  as  far  as  Gray  could  determine, 
Mitchell  did  sign  off  on  it.  And  if  that's 
what  it  is.  the  empire  will  crack. 

E:  You  said,  "Gray."  P.  What's  that?  I  am 
sorry.  H:  O'Brien,  not  Gray.  As  far  as  O'Brien 
can  determine  Mitchell  did  sign  off  and  Dean 
believes  that  to  be  the  case  also.  ...  [a  long 
explanation  follows  |. 

P.  What  I  cant  understand  is  how  Mitchell 
would  ever  approve.  H.  That's  the  thing  I 
can't  understand  here.  .  .  .  H.  (according  to 
Eteani  Liddy  told  Kleindienst  that  Mitchell 
had  ordered  it.  P.  Oh.  .  .  . 

P.  You  know  Mitchell  could  be  telling 
the  truth  and  Liddy  could  be  too.  Liddy 
Just  assumed  he  had  abstract  approval. 
Mitchell  could  say.  "I  know  I  never  ap- 
proved this  damn  plan." 

In  the  same  conversation  with  Mr. 
Haldeman  and  Mr.  Erhllchman,  the  Presi- 
dent worries  about  being  told  what  Is  going 
on.  and  concludes  Charles  Colson  Is  proba- 
bly Innocent. 

P.  Colson  In  that  entire  period.  John 
didn't  mention  it.  I  think  be  would  have 
said,  "Look  we've  gotten  some  information.'- 
but  he  never  said  they  were.  Haldeman,  in 
this  whole  period.  Haldeman  I  am  sure — 
Bob  and  you.  he  talked  to  l)oth  of  you  about 
the  campaign.  Never  a  word.  I  mean  maybe 
all  of  you  knew  but  didn't  tell  me,  but  I 
can't  believe  that  Colson — well — 

By  April  14.  the  President  is  recalling  his 
March  21  conversation  with  John  Dean,  and 
wondering  about  the  legal  status  of  money 
payments  to  defendants. 

P.  I  said,  John,  "where  does  it  all  lea«l?" 
I  said,  what's  It  going  to  cost?  You  can't 
Just  continue  this  way.  He  said,  "About  a 
million  dollars."  (Unintelligible)  I  said,  John, 
that's  the  point.  (Unintelligible)  Unless  I 
could  get  them  up  and  say  look  fellows,  it's 
too  bad  and  I  give  you  executive  clemency 
like  tomorrow,  what  the  hell  do  you  think. 
Dean.  .  .  .  The  word  never  came  up,  but  I 
said,  "I  appreciate  what  you're  doing."  I 
knew  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the 
poor   butards   through  the   trial,   but  you 
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can't  offer  that  John.  You  can't — or  coiild 
you?  I  ^ess  you  could.  Attorneys'  fees? 
Could  you  go  a  support  program  for  tbese 
people  for  four  years? 

E.  I  haven't  any  idea.  I  have  no  idea.  P. 
Well,  they  have  supported  otber  people  In 
JaU  for  years.  K.  Sure,  the  Berrlgan  brothers. 
P.  Huh?  E.  I  say.  I  don't  know  how  the  Ber- 
rlgan  brothers  and  some  of  those —  P.  They 
all  have  funds.  .  .  E.  So  that  they —  P.  But 
not  to  hush  up.  E.  That's  right.  P.  That's  the 
point 

And  by  the  same  date,  the  President  has 
learned  something  about  obstruction  of 
justice; 

P.  We  did  not  cover  up,  though,  that's 
what  decides,  that's  what  decides  .  .  if 
three  of  us  talk  here.  I  realize  that  frankly — 
Mitchell's  case  Is  a  killer.  Dean's  case  Is  the 
question.  And  I  do  not  consider  him  guilty. 
Now  that's  all  there  is  to  that.  Because  if 
he — if  that's  the  case,  then  half  the  staff 
is  guilty.  ^ 

E.  That's  it.  He's  guilty  of  really  no  more 
except  m  degree.  P.  That's  right.  Thfen  others. 
E.  Then  a  lot  of 

P.  And  frankly  then  I  have  been  since  a 
week  ago,  two  weeks  ago. 

E.  Well,  you  see,  that  isn't,  that  kind  of 
knowledge  that  we  had  was  not  action 
knowledge,  like  the  kind  of  knowledge  that 
I  put  together  lasc  night.  I  hadn't  known 
really  what  had  been  bothering  me  this  week. 
P.  Yeah.  E.  But  what's  been  bothering  me 
is 

P.  That  with  knowledge,  we're  atUl  not 
doing  anything.  E.  Right.  P.  Tliat's  exactly 
right.  The  law  and  order.  That's  the  way  I 
am.  You  know  it'«  a  pain  for  me  to  do  it — 
the  Mitchell  thing  is  damn  painful. 

The  next  day,  the  President  has  the  fateful 
visit  from  Attorney  General  Richard  Kleln- 
dienst.  who  has  been  up  late  with  prosecutors 
briefing  him  on  their  talks  with  John  Dean 
and  Jeb  Stuart  Magruder : 

K.  Magruder's  conversations  and  John's 
conversations  with  attorneys,  with  every 
absolute  certainty  that  Magruder's  going  to 
be  put  on  before  the  Orond  Jury.  P:  Are  they 
going  to  call  him  back?  K:  Yeah.  P:  Oh,  of 
course,  because  he's  going  to  plead  guilty.  K : 
He's  going  to  plead  guilty  and  he's  going  to 
tell  everything  he  knows. 

P.  Sure. 

K.  That  kind  of  Information  is  not  going 
to  remain  conffdential. 

P.  As  you  now,  the — we  have  no — I  have 
not  and  I  would  not  try  to  get  Information 
from  the  Grand  Jury,  except  from  you.  K. 
Right.  P.  And  we  have  not.  But  the  reason — 
the  reason  that  I  am  aware  about  the  Dean 
thing — I  have  taken  Dean  off  the  matter,  of 
course.  I  had  to.  As  far  as  what  he  was  re- 
porting here  at  the  time.  I  put  Ehrllchman 
on.  .  .  . 

P.  Except  that  Magruder  may — you  can't 
tell,  In  his  view,  that  you  can  believe  every- 
thing Magruder  says  because  Magruder's  ap- 
parently got  a — K.  Got  a  self-interest  in- 
volved. P.  He's  got  his  self-interest  and  you 
don't  kiu>w  whether  he's  going  to  drag  this 
fellow  or  that  fellow  or  whatever  the  hell  is. 
You  know  that's  the  trouble  when  a  guy 
starts  lying  and,  you  know — I  mean — won- 
dering whether  Magruder  is  telling  the  whole 
truth  on  John  Mitchell — you  know, 
Mitchell — have  you  talked  to  Mitchell? 

K.  No  and  I'm  not  going  to.  I  don't  think 
that  I  can  talk  to  him.  P.  I  think  you  should 
know.  Mitchell  insiats — I  didn't  talk  to  him. 
You  know.  I  have  never  asked  him.  Have  you 
ever  asked  him?  K.  No  sir.  We  have  never  dis- 
cussed the  matter.  P.  I  never  have  either.  I 
asked  Bill  Rogers  about  that.  I  said.  Bill, 
should  I  ask  him?  No.  John  Mitchell.  And  so 
I  asked  Ehrllchman.  I  said,  now  I  want  you  to 
ask  him.  .  .  . 

K.  The  basic  problem  that — it's  possible 
that  Dean  might  testify  to.  what  Magruder 
will  testify  to.  and  then  you've  got  Strachan 
or  somebody  like  that.  He  was  on  Haldeman's 
staff.    There   is    a   possible    suggestion    that 


Haldeman  and  Ehrllchman  ah,  as  yet — it 
looks  that  way — whether  there  is  legal  proof 
of  it  so  fsir  as  that — ^that  they. 

P.  Indicating  what? 

K.  Well,  knowledge  in  this  respect,  or 
knowledge  or  conduct  either  l>efore  or  after 
the  event.  But  that  in  any  event,  whether 
there's — 

P.  Both  Haldeman  and  Ehrllchman?  K. 
Yes.  .  .  . 

P.  I  have  asked  both  Haldeman  and  Ehr- 
llchman. K.  I  know  you  have.  P.  and  they 
have  given  me  absolute — you  know  what  I 
mean.  You  can  only — It's  like,  you'd  believe 
John  Mitchell,  I  suppose,  wouldn't  you?  I 
don't  believe  Haldeman  or  Ehrllchman  could 
ever — you  know — (unintelligible)  hurt  to  be 
so  close  to  people  and  yet  I  think  of — 

iAi.  Klelndlenst  recommended  that  the 
President  put  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Henry  Petersen  in  charge  of  the  investiga- 
tion, and  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Petersen  met 
that  afternoon.  The  White  House  has  said 
their  conversation  was  unrecorded.  The  new 
transcripts  do  show,  however,  that  on  the 
evening  of  Apnl  15.  the  President  and  Mr. 
Petersen  talked  by  phone  from  8:14  to  8:18. 
from  8:25  to  8:26,  from  9:39  to  9:41  and 
from  11:45  to  11:53.  In  the  last  conversation, 
the  President  said: 

P.  Let  me  say  this.  The  main  thing  we 
must  not  have  any  question,  now,  on  this, 
you  know  I  am  in  charge  of  this  thing.  You 
are  and  I  am.  Above  everything  else  and  I 
am  following  it  every  inch  of  the  way  and 
I  don't  want  any  question,  that's  of  the 
fact  that  I  am  away  ahead  of  the  game. 
You  know.  I  want  to  stay  one  step  ahead 
of  the  curve.  You  know  what  I  mean? 

Perhaps  Senator  Baker's  question,  which 
seemed  so  relevant  back  last  summer,  is  not 
the  relevant  question  today.  But  If  Impeach- 
ment proceedings  go  forward.  It  will  become 
the  relevant  one  again.  The  Congress  is  a 
body  of  lawyers.  While  as  Congressmen,  poli- 
ticians or  partisans  they  may  want  to  be  rid 
of  this  President,  the  lawyers  under  their 
skins  will  not  let  them  do  It  without  the 
clear  legal  basis  Senator  Baker's  question 
suggests. 

Especially  in  this  light,  the  most  damaging 
revelations  In  the  transcript  go  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  Mr.  Nixon  authorized 
a  blackmail  payment  or  payments  on  March 
21.  A  point  that  bears  heavily  in  the  Presi- 
dent's favor  should  not  be  overlooked:  The 
context  of  the  conversation  was  that  if  fur- 
ther payments  were  to  be  made,  someone 
would  have  to  go  out  and  raise  the  money. 
There  was  no  question  of  whether  money 
in  hand  should  be  turned  over  to  Mr.  Hunt. 
If  the  President  Intended  the  payment  to  go 
forward,  surely  the  meeting  would  not  have 
ended  without  resolving  the  Important  ques- 
tion of  where  the  money  was  to  come  from. 

Tlie  total  weight  of  these  transcripts,  more- 
over, hangs  in  the  President's  balance.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  or  more,  a  small  minority 
of  Americans  have  believed  he  was  involved 
in  the  planning  of  the  burglary.  The  tran- 
scripts quickly  made  it  obvious  he  was  not. 
A  majority  of  Americans  have  believed  that 
he  must  have  known  about  the  cover-up.  if 
not  having  masterminded  it.  The  transcripts 
indicate  he  did  not  begin  sensing  the  full 
dimensions  of  the  cover-up  until  mid-April 
1973,  and  that  he  had  only  had  bits  and 
pieces  of  the  story  in  March  of  that  year, 
when  John  Dean  began  to  spill  the  beans. 

This  is  why  the  President  will  not  be  im- 
peached. He  may  not  be  "innocent."  but  he 
is  a  thousand  times  "less  guilty"  than  the 
people  have  imagined  him  to  be. 

Mr.  Wanntski  is  a  member  of  the  Jour- 
nal's editorial  page  staff. 


at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
saw  an  article  in  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  for  Saturday.  May  11,  quoting 
Rev.  Billy  Graham  on  one  subject  of 
Watergate,  which  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues. 

Reverend  Graham's  views  are  cer- 
tainly worth  heeding.  Not  only  should 
we  pray  that  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  the  President  take  the  right 
steps,  I  would  also  pray  that  the  Con- 
gress itself  takes  the  right  steps.  I  ask 
that  the  above  mentioned  article  follow 
my  remarks  at  this  point : 

Graham's  View  or  Scandal 

New  Yoek. — Evangelist  BUly  Graham  said 
yesterday  that  the  Watergate  affair  has  put 
America  in  a  grave  situation. 

He  tu-ged  prayers  that  both  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  and  President  Nixon 
will  take  the  right  steps. 

Graham,  a  long-time  friend  of  Mr.  Nixon, 
said  of  the  present  circumstances  facing 
the    President: 

"I  think  from  knowing  him,  if  he's  the 
same  man  I  tised  to  know.  I  think  he  will  put 
what's  best  for  the  country  above  everything 
else.  I  think  he  will  look  at  It  from  the  long 
view,  the  historical  view,  and  do  what  be 
thinks  l)est  to  protect  the  presidency  and  the 
country." 

Graham  paused,  and  added,  "I  hope  that's 
going  to  be  his  position.  The  Nixon  I  know 
has  a  great  love  of  country,  a  great  dedica- 
tion to  It." 

"We  ought  to  pray  for  the  country,"  he 
said.  "We  ought  to  pray  for  the  Judiciary 
Conunittee,  that  God  will  give  it  wisdom. 
We  ought  to  pray  for  the  President,  that  he 
will  be  given  the  wisdom  to  do  what  God 
wants  him  to  do." 

With  the  committee  launching  its  im- 
peachment inquiry  and  Mr.  Nixon  under 
new  political  pressures  to  leave  office,  the 
evangelist  said  "the  whole  country  is  facing 
a  very  serious  situation"  in  regard  to  its 
influence  in  the  world. 

Events  and  problems  move  ahead  "and 
the  situation  in  Germany,  Britain,  France 
and  elsewhere  demand  strong  American 
leadership."  he  said  in  a  telephone  interview 
from  Phoenix,  where  he  is  holding  a  week's 
crusade. 

The  evangelist  said  that,  because  of  the 
heavy  schedule  of  his  crusade.  In  which  he 
is  preparing  a  new  sermon  for  each  night, 
he  has  not  read  the  transcripts  of  'White 
House  conversations  released  by  Mr.  Nixon 
and  won't  comment  In  detail  until  he  does. 

However,  in  regard  to  the  numerous  "ex- 
pletives" deleted  from  the  text,  Graham 
said: 

"It's  not  the  language  I've  ever  heard 
him  use.  However,  around  me.  most  presi- 
dents have  been  careful  in  their  use  of 
profanity.  It's  like  when  I  go  in  a  locker 
room,  somebody  says.  'Shhh,  here  comes  Billy 
Graham.'  Most  people's  talk  around  a  clergj'- 
man  Is  a  little  different." 

However,  he  added,  "The  Lord  is  listening 
all  the  time.  The  Lord  has  got  his  tape 
recorder  going  from  the  time  you're  born 
until  you  die.  He  not  only  knows  what  you 
say,  but  your  thoughts  and  intents.  And 
all  these  are  going  to  be  brought  to  light  in 
the  Judgment." 

Associated  Press. 
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THE  RIGHT  STEPS 

<Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 


RULING  ON  U.S.  POSTAL  REDEPLOY- 
MENT  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 


Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  inform  the  House  that  Judge 
James  H.  Hancock  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Ala- 
bama has.  in  two  instances,  granted  our 
plea,  the  plea  for  Injimctive  relief,  on  be- 
half of  postal  users  throughout  the 
United  States  against  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  sought  by  me  and  our  colleagues 
John  Duncan  of  Tennessee  and  Sam 
Steicer  of  Arizona. 

Pending  a  final  hearing,  Judge  Han- 
cock's order  prohibits  the  Postal  Service 
from  further  implementation  of  the  con- 
solidation and  elimination  of  postal  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  United  States  and 
the  further  implementation  of  the  facili- 
ties deployment  or  retail  analysis  pro- 
gram. 

Judge  Hancock  clearly  established  in 
his  ruling  the  principle  that  in  this  Gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people,  citizens  have  a  right  to  the 
review  and  hearing  process  proscribed  by 
law  in  section  3661  of  the  Postal  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1970  before  the  Postal 
Service  implements  nationwide  changes 
affecting  services  to  them  as  jiyist^U^ers. 

While  this  is  but  the  first  battle  in  our 
legal  fight  for  the  rights  of  the  people, 
Judge  Hancock  has  made  a  vital  niling  in 
their  defense  in  this  landmark  case.  His 
ruling  follows: 
(In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Northern 

District    of    Alabama,    Southern    Division, 

CA74-H-407-SI 

John  H.  Buchanan,  Jr..  John  J.  Duncan 
and  Sam  Steiceb,  Individually  and  on  behalf 
of  Postal  Users  throughout  the  United  States, 
Plaintiffs,  versus  the  UJB.  Postal  Service,  an 
independent  establishment  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  U.S.  Government;  E.  T.  Klas- 
sen.  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States: 
and  Francis  Sutton,  Acting  Supervisor  of  the 
Birmingham,  Ala..  Post  Office,  defendants. 

OSDEB 

This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  at  a  hear- 
ing before  the  court  on  May  II,  1974,  on  the 
request  of  plaintiffs  for  a  temporary  restrain- 
ing order  and  on  the  prayer  for  a  preliminary 
injunction  contained  In  the  amended  com- 
plaint. The  issues  were  submitted  on  the 
verified  complaint  as  amended,  affidavits,  ex- 
hibits, depositions,  oral  testimony  elicited  at 
the  hearing  on  May  11,  1974,  and  oral  argu- 
ment of  counsel.  The  court  has  considered 
the  matter  and,  for  the  reasons  expressed  in 
the  Memorandum  of  Decision  dated  May  14. 
1974,  attached  hereto,  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  following  injunctive  relief  should  be 
granted. 

Accordingly,  it  is  ordered,  adjudged  and 
decreed  that  defendant  United  States  Postal 
Service,  defendant  E.  T.  Klassen,  defendant 
Francis  Sutton,  and  their  officers,  agents, 
servants,  employees,  attorneys,  and  aU  per- 
sons acting  on  their  behalf,  as  well  as  all 
persons  in  active  concert  or  participation 
with  them  who  receive  actual  notice  of  this 
order,  are  hereby  ref^tralned  and  enjoined: 

(1)  from  all  further  actual  Implementa- 
tion of  any  plan,  program,  or  policy  of  reor- 
ganization which  seeks  to  consolidate  the 
administrative  or  policymaking  functions  of 
any  Postal  District  in  the  United  SUtes  with 
those  of  any  other  Postal  District,  and  from 
any  further  elimination,  transfer  or  con- 
solidation of  any  Postal  District  in  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  any  plan,  pro- 
gram, or  policy  which  has  not  been  submit- 
ted to  the  Postal  Rate  CommlsBlon  pursuant 
to39U.S.C.  I  3661; 

(2)  from  all  further  actual  implementa- 
tion of  the  postal  faculties'  deployment  pro- 
gram, or  any  program  or  methodology  based 
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on  a  retail  market  analysis,  as  applied  to 
any  existing  post  office,  branch  office  or 
station  In  any  manner  that  could  have  the 
effect  of  relocating,  downgrading  or  elimi- 
nating such  post  office,  branch  office  at  sta- 
tion or  of  reducing  in  any  manner  the  postal 
services  offered  to  postal  users  at  these 
facilities  or  of  changing  the  form  in  which 
or  the  hours  during  which  these  postal  serv- 
ices are  offered,  provided  that  the  develop- 
ment of  any  such  program  or  methodology 
shall  not  be  affected  by  the  terms  of  this 
order,  and  provided  further  that  the  use  of 
any  data  collected  pursuant  to  such  develop- 
ment of  the  program  or  methodolgy  where 
such  data  Is  used  in  effecting  changes  which 
are  occasioned  by  events  not  within  the  rea- 
sonable control  of  defendants,  shall  not  be 
affected  by  the  terms  of  this  order. 

It  is  further  ordered  that  as  to  that  part 
of  the  amended  complaint  directed  toward 
the  national  bulk  maU  system  program  the 
prayer  for  a  preliminary  injunction  and  the 
request  for  a  temporary  restraining  order 
are  hereby  denied. 

It  is  futber  ordered  that,  before  the  in- 
junction herein  contained  shall  be  effective, 
plaintiffs  shall  give  as  security  a  good  and 
sufficient  bond  In  the  amount  of  Five  Hun- 
dred and  no/100  Dollars  (9500.00)  for  the 
payment  of  such  costs  and  damages  as  may 
be  Incurred  or  suffered  by  any  party  who 
is  found  to  have  been  WTongfully  enjoined 
or  restrained,  such  bond  to  be  approved  by 
the  court  or  by  the  Clerk  of  the  court. 

It  is  further  ordered  that  this  order  shall 
continue  In  full  force  and  effect  pending 
an  order  entered  on  final  hearing  of  this 
cause  or  pending  further  order  of  this  court. 

DONE  at  11:00  o'clock,  A.M.,  this  14th  day 
of  May.  1974. 

James  H.  Hancock. 

V.S.  District  Judge. 

[In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Northern 

Di'^trict    of    Alabama.    Southern    Division, 

CA74-H-407-S1 

John  H.  Bi^chanan,  Jr..  John  J.  Duncan. 
and  Sam  S'rEicEK,  individually  and  on  behalf 
of  postal  users  throughout  the  United  States, 
plaintiffs,  versus  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  an 
Independent  establishment  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  U.S.  Government;  E.  T.  Klas- 
sen, Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States; 
and  Francis  Sutton,  Acting  Supervisor  of 
the  Birmingham.  Ala..  Post  Office,  defend- 
ants. 

Memorandum  or  Decision 

TMs  action  for  Injunctive  relief  was  filed 
on  April  30,  1974,  and  immediately  there- 
after counsel  for  plaintiffs  presented  to  the 
court  their  request  for  the  Issuance  of  a 
temporary  restraining  order.  Since  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  is  required  by  39  U.S.C. 
I  409(d)  to  furnish  defendant  United  States 
Postal  Service  with  legal  representation,  the 
United  States  District  Attorney  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Alabama,  upon  request 
of  the  court,  attended  the  informal  presents- 
tlon^The  court  concluded  that  the  Mquest 
for  a  temporary  restraining  order,  al^ell 
as  the  prayer  for  a  preliminary  injunction 
contained  in  the  complaint,  should  be  set 
down  for  hearing  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
and  scheduled  such  hearing  for  May  7,  1974. 
By  order  entered  May  2,  1974,  the  hearing  was 
continued  until  May  11,  1974.  On  May  7. 
1974,  plaintiffs  filed  their  First  Amendment 
to  the  Complaint  which  amendment  in  es- 
sence adds  an  additional  factual  basis  upon 
which  plaintiffs  seek  relief.  All  defendants 
were  duly  served  with  a  copy  of  the  original 
complaint  and  this  court's  order  of  April  30. 
1974.  on  or  before  May  3.  1974. 

This  matter  came  on  for  hearing  as  sched- 
uled in  Birmingham,  Alabama,  on  May  11, 
1974.  Present  on  behalf  of  plaintiffs  were 
William  G.  Somervllle,  Jr..  John  E.  Grenler 
and  John  Tally,  all  of  Birmingham.  Alabama. 
Present   on   behalf  of  all  defendants  were 


Henry  I.  Frohsln.  Assistant  United  States 
Attorney,  Birmingham,  Alabama,  and  Jack  T. 
DlLorenzo.  Assistant  General  Counsel,  Opin- 
ions Division.  Law  Department.  United  States 
Postal  Service.  Washington,  DC.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  hearing,  plaintiffs  filed  a 
Sscond  Amendment  to  the  Complamt  which 
has  the  effect  of  adding  as  plaintiffs  John  J. 
Duncan  and  Sam  Steiger.  individually  and 
on  behalf  of  tlje  putative  class  John  H. 
Buchanan,  Jr.  seeks  to  represent.' 

Following  the  hearing  and  argument  of 
counsel  associated  therewith,  the  court  left 
the  record  op:n  until  noon  on  May  13.  1974, 
to  permit  the  parties  to  file  additional  affi- 
davits, depositions,  doctunents  and  briefs 
which  the  parties  felt  should  be  considered 
by  the  court.  The  record  has  now  been  closed 
and  the  request  for  Interlocutory  injunctive 
relief  has  now  been  submitted  to  the  court 
on  the  verified  complaint:  the  verified  First 
and  Second  Amendments  to  the  Complaint; 
the  affidavit  of  Carl  C.  Ulsaker  attached  to 
defendants'  Motion  to  Dismiss;  the  affidavit 
of  Edgar  S.  Brower;  the  affidavit  of  H.  J. 
Welch;  the  affidavit  of  Henry  Frohsln;  the 
certified  copies  of  certain  news  releases  filed 
on  May  11,  1974;  the  deposition  of  Edward  V. 
Dorsey  and  all  exhibits  thereto;  the  deposi- 
tion of  Carl  C.  Ulsaker;  the  exhibit  detailing 
the  RetaU  Network  Analysis;  documents  de- 
llver:d  to  the  court  which,  at  the  request 
of  defendants,  have  been  sealed  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  to  be  available  only  to  all 
counsel  and  the  court;  a  letter  to  Postmaster 
General  Klassen,  dated  AprU  2,  1973,  which 
was  among  certain  documents  defendants 
submitted  to  the  court  for  an  in  camera 
examination  with  a  claim  for  a  5  VB.C.  i  552 
(b)  prlvUege  which,  as  to  this  letter,  the 
court  is  denying  and  directing  that  it  be  filed 
herein;  and  the  evidence  adduced  in  open 
court  on  May  11,  1974.  After  full  considera- 
tion thereof,  the  court  proceeds  to  issue  this 
memorandum  of  decision  which,  pursuant  to 
Federal  Rules  of  CIvU  Procediu-e,  Rule  62. 
will  contain  the  court's  findings  of  fact  and 
conclusions  of  law. 

This  action  by  plaintiffs  Buchanan,  Dun- 
can and  Steiger,  Individually  and  as  a  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  Rule  23(b)  (2) 
class  action  on  behalf  of  postal  users 
throughout  the  United"  States  challenges 
three  proposed  postal  service  programs  of 
defendant  United  States  Postal  Service 
(hereinafter  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
"Postal  Service").  The  amended  complaint 
alleys  that  the  first  of  these  programs 
(hereinafter  referrec  to  as  the  "Postal  Dis- 
trict consolidation  and  elimination  pro- 
gram")  will  consolidate  and  eliminate  all  86 
Postal  Districts  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  amended  complaint  alleges  that 
fie  second  pro-ram  Thereinafter  referred  to 
either  as  the  "retail  analysis  program"  or 
the  "postal  facilities'  deployment  program") 
involves  major  changes  in  the  location,  na- 
ture and  number  of  post  office  facilities  In 
28  cities  throughout  the  nation.  The 
amended  complaint  alleges  that  the  third 
program  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "na- 
tional bulk  mall  system  program")  Involves 
the  construction,  as  a  cost  of  over  one  billion 
dollars,  of  21  bulk  mail  centers  and  12  auxili- 
ary service  facilities  spaced  throughout  the 
nation. 

Primarily  the  amended  complaint  seeks 
to  enjoin  the  further  Implementation  of 
these  programs  until  (1)  the  Postal  Service 
has  submitted  the  programs  to  the  Postal 
Rats  Commission  pursuant  to  39  U.S.C. 
;  3661.  (2)  the  hearing  required  by  such 
Section  3661  has  been  completed,  and  (3) 
the  Postal  Rate  Commission  issues  the  opin- 
ion required  by  such  SecUon  3661.  The 
Postal  Service  does  not  claim  that  it  submit- 
ted a  proposal  to  the  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion embodying  any  of  the  aUeged  changes 
which  are  the  subject  of  this  action.  Rather 
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It  takes  the  poeition  that  It  Is  not  pro- 
posing any  "change  in  the  nature  of  postal 
tarvlcea  which  will  generally  affect  service 
on  a  nationwide  or  substantially  nationwide 
basis"  and  hence  Is  not  required  to  make  a 
submission  to  the  Postal  Rate  Commission. 
The  principal  Issues  thus  arlsed  by  the 
amended  complaint  are: 

(1)  What  changes.  U  any,  are  being  pro- 
posed by  the  Postal  Service? 

(2)  Are  any  such  changes  a  "change  In  the 
nature  of  postal  serlvces  which  will  gener- 
ally affect  service  on  a  nationwide  or  sub- 
stantially nationwide  basis"  and  thus  em- 
braced by  36  U.S.C.  5  3661? 

(3)  Do  plaintiffs  Buchanan.  Duncan  and 
Stelger.  either  individually  or  on  behalf  of 
the  putative  class,  have  standing  to  sue  If 
such  Section  3661  has  not  been  satisfied? 

The  issues  raised  by  the  Instant  request 
for  Interlocutory   injunctive  relief  are: 

(1)  Is  there  a  substantial  likelihood  that 
plaintiffs  will  prevail  on  the  merits? 

(3)  Is  there  a  substantial  threat  that  plain- 
tiffs will  suffer  irreparable  injury  if  Inter- 
locutory injunctive  relief  Is  not  granted? 

(3)  Does  the  threatened  injury  to  plain- 
tiffs outweigh  the  threatened  harm  the  In- 
junction may  do  to  defendants? 

(4)  Will  the  granting  of  a  preliminary  in- 
,      lunctlon  disserve  the  public  interest? 

j  The   Postal    Reorganization    Act   of    1970 ' 

expressly  authorized  the  Postal  Service  to  be 
sued  m  Its  official  name  (39  TT.S.C.  $  401)  and 
vests  the  United  States  district  courts  with 
Jurisdiction  to  bear  such  a  suit  (39  U.S.C. 
§409).  Moreover,  28  US.C.  i  1339  gives  the 
district  courts  Jurisdiction  of  any  civil  ac- 
tion arising  under  any  Act  of  Congress  relat- 
ing to  postal  service.  Thus,  subject  to  the 
plaintiffs  having  the  requisite  standing  to 
sue  and  hence  presenting  the  necessary  case 
or  controversy  for  adjudications,  this  court 
has  Jurisdiction  of  the  matters  presented 
by  the  complaint. 

Since  members  of  the  public  who  do  not 
have  sufficient  nexus  with  the  challenged 
agency  action  do  not  have  standing  to  sue, 
a  threshold  inquiry  in  actions  of  the  kind 
Involved  here  is  to  determine  the  answer  to 
the  following  two  questions: 

(1)  Have  the  plaintiffs  demonstrated  by 
the  amended  complaint  that  the  challenged 
agency  action  has  caused  them  some  In- 
Jury  in  fact,  economic  or  otherwise? 

(2)  Is  the  interest  sought  to  be  protected 
by  the  plaintiffs  within  the  scope  or  zone  of 
interest  that  the  statute  (39  U.S.C.  {3661) 
seeks  to  protect. 

Only  If  the  answer  to  both  of  these  ques- 
tions is  In  the  affirmative  do  the  plaintiffs 
have  standing  to  sue. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970,  major  changes  In 
postal  service  and  changes  In  postal  rates 
resulted  only  by  Congressional  action.  This 
necessarily  subjected  such  changes  to  careful 
public  scrutiny  as  the  proposed  changes  tra- 
veled their  way  through  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress. The  right  of  the  public  to  express  iU 
views  in  a  meaningful  way  prior  to  the  im- 
plementation of  such  changes  was  not  only 
by  public  committee  hearings  but  also 
through  the  very  nature  of  our  representa- 
tive form  of  government.  Thus  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department,  prior  to  1970,  was  struc- 
tured to  be  responsibe  to  the  American 
public. 

In  adopting  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act 
of  1970'  it  is  clear  that  Congress  intended 
generally  to  give  the  Postal  Service  broad 
powers  and  wide  discretion  In  its  operations 
and  to  remove  such  operations  in  large 
measure  from  the  public  and  political  pres- 
sures inherent  In  the  old  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment being  replaced.'  It  is  equally  as  clear, 
however,  that  on  major  changes  In  postal 
service  or  changes  lu  rates  Congress  intended 
to  retain  for  the  public  a  right  to  be  heard 
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so  that  the  Postal  Service  would  be  respon- 
sive to  the  public  and  the  public  would  have 
assurance  that  any  major  changes  in  postal 
service  or  changes  In  rates  would  conform  to 
the  basic  policies  established  In  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970.  Thus  Congress 
provided  as  follows: 

"§  3361.  Postal  services 

"(a)  The  Postal  Service  shall  develop  and 
promote  adequate  and  efficient  postal 
services. 

"(b)  When  the  Postal  Service  determines 
that  there  should  be  a  change  in  the  nature 
of  postal  services  which  will  generally  affect 
service  on  a  nationwide  or  substantially 
nationwide  basis,  it  shall  submit  a  proposal, 
within  a  reasonable  time  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  such  proposal,  to  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission  requesting  an  advisory 
opinion  on  the  change. 

"(c)  The  Commission  shall  not  Issue  its 
opinion  on  any  proposal  until  an  opportun- 
ity for  hearing  on  the  record  under  sections 
656  and  657  of  title  5  has  been  accorded  to 
the  Postal  Service,  users  of  the  mail  and  an 
officer  of  the  Commission  who  shall  be  re- 
quired to  represent  the  Interests  of  the  gen- 
eral public.  The  opinion  shall  be  in  writing 
and  shall  Include  a  certification  by  each 
Commissioner  agreeing  with  the  opinion  that 
in  his  Judgment  the  opinion  conforms  to  the 
policies  established  under  this  title."' 

While  a  simple  reading  of  such  Section 
3661  should  be  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
that,  with  regSLTd  to  major  changes  In  postal 
service  and  rate  changes.  Congress  Intended 
to  assure  that  the  Postal  Service  being 
created  would  be  responsive  to  the  public,  a 
review  of  House  Report  (Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee)  No.  91-1104,  May  19, 
1970.  accompanying  HJl.  17070  will  dispel 
all  doubt  on  this  vital  point.  After  di:cusslng 
procedure  substantially  as  subsequently  en- 
acted in  Section  3661,  the  House  Report 
concludes: 

"The  procedures  Just  described  represent 
significant  innovations  that  should  mate- 
rially enhance  the  responsiveness  of  the  Pos- 
tal Service  to  the  American  public."  • 

It  Is  impossible  to  conclude  otherwise  than 
that  Congress  Intended  by  Section  3661  to 
give  to  each  member  of  the  public  a  right  and 
opportunity  to  be  heard  before  "changes  In 
the  nature  of  postal  services  which  will  gen- 
erally affect  service  or.  a  nationwide  or  sub- 
stantially nationwide  basis"  would  be  im- 
plemented. Further  proof  of  this  intent  is 
found  in  the  general  elimination  (39  tJ.S.C. 
§410)  of  the  applicability  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  to  the  Postal  Service  but 
the  express  provision  in  Section  3661  that  the 
public's  oppKjrtunlty  for  a  hearing  on  the 
record  In  accordance  with  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  would  remain  where  changes 
of  the  magnitude  embraced  in  Section  3661 
were  being  considered. 

In  the  light  of  this  general  background. 
It  is  now  appropriate  to  consider  the  an- 
swers to  the  two  questions  earlier  posed  which 
must  be  answered  In  the  affirmative  if  plain- 
tiffs have  standing  to  sue. 

The  agency  action  challenged  by  this  suit 
is  the  admitted  failure  of  the  Postal  Service 
to  submit  to  the  Postal  Rate  Commission, 
prior  to  implementation,  alleged  changes  In 
the  nature  of  postal  services  which  will  gen- 
erally affect  service  on  a  nationwide  or  sub- 
stantially nationwide  basis.  If  changes  of 
the  magnitude  contemplated  by  39  C.S.C. 
!  3661  are  being  implemented,  then  plain- 
tiffs Buchanan,  Duncan  and  Stelger,  Individ- 
ually and  the  putative  class  they  seek  to 
represent,  namely,  all  postal  users  through- 
out the  United  States,  are  being  denied  a 
very  fundamental  right — the  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  on  the  proposed  change.'  The 
denial  of  this  statutory  right  Is  alone  a  suffi- 
cient Injury  In  fact  to  support  the  requisite 
standing  to  sue.  This  Injury  Is  compounded, 
however,  by  the  denial  to  plaintiffs  of  the 
expertise  of  the  bi-partisan,  five  member 
Postal  Rate  Commlaslon  which  Section  3661 


requires  must  render  an  advisory  opinion ' 
on  the  proposed  changes.  Moreover,  Section 
3661  requires  each  member  of  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission  individually  to  certify  t!  at 
he  agrees  with  the  advisory  opinion  and  that 
In  his  Judgment  the  opinion  conforms  to  the 
policies  established  under  the  Postal  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1970,  thus  requiring  the 
advisory  opinion  to  be  a  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  Postal  Rate  Commission.  In  light  of 
the  Congressional  history  surrounding  Sec- 
tion 3661,  it  is  clear  that  this  public  hearing 
provision  was  to  make  the  Postal  Service 
responsive  to  the  people  it  served.  The  inter- 
est sought  to  be  protected  by  plaintiffs,  i.e., 
a  public  hearing  before  the  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission, is  completely  within  the  scope  or 
zone  of  interest  that  Section  3661  seeks  to 
protect.  The  court  therefore  concludes  that 
plaintiffs  Buchanan.  Duncan  and  Stelger.  in- 
dividually, have  the  requisite  standing  to 
sue.  Moreover,  to  the  extent  that  the  court 
later  determines  that  this  action  may  be 
maintained  as  a  class  action  under  Rule  23. 
the  court  is  of  the  further  opinion  that  the 
named  plaintiffs,  on  behalf  of  the  appro- 
priate class,  also  have  the  requisite  standing 
to  sue. 

The  court  now  turns  its  attention  to  a  de- 
termmatlon  from  the  record  before  it  at  this 
time,  albeit  an  incomplete  record,  of  Just 
what  changes,  if  any.  are  being  proposed  by 
the  Postal  Service.  The  parties  should  be 
aware  that  the  factual  findings  herein  con- 
tained are  for  the  purpose  of  the  instant 
matter  under  consideration  and  that  the 
court  wUl  not  hesitate  to  alter  such  findings 
If  later  determined  to  be  incorrect  after  a 
development  of  a  full  record. 

While  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970  was  enacted  August  12,  1970.  the  Postal 
Service  created  thereby  did  'not  come  into 
existence  until  July  1,  1971.  During  the  Inter- 
vening months,  the  Post  Office  Department, 
under  the  leadership  of  Postmaster  General 
Blount,  proceeded  to  develop  an  organiza- 
tional structure  with  which  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice would  commence  business  on  July  1,  1971. 
Among  other  things,  this  structure  elimi- 
nated the  then  existing  15  Postal  Regions, 
established  5  new  Postal  Regions  in  lieu 
thereof,  and  established  86  separate  Postal 
Districts  throughout  the  country  within  the 
6  Postal  Regions.  Thus,  when  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice came  Into  existence  it  inherited,  and  be- 
gan business  with  6  Postal  Regions  and  86 
Postal  Districts." 

Postmaster  General  Blount  became  the 
first  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice and  guided  it  during  its  early  months. 
Shortly  after  Postmaster  General  Klassen 
became  chief  executive  officer  in  January  of 
1972,  he  began  a  review  of  the  existing  pro- 
grams of  the  Postal  Service  to  determine 
whether  these  programs  should  be  continued 
or  discontinued.  The  review  necessarily  led 
to  a  consideration  of  new  programs  also. 
Either  as  a  result  of  this  comprehensive  re- 
view or  otherwise,  decisions  were  made  as 
hereinafter  indicated. 

In  early  1972  Postmaster  General  Klassen 
reaffirmed  the  earlier  decision  of  Postmaster 
General  Blount  »•  to  construct  and  place  into 
operation,  at  a  cost  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars.  21  bulk  mall  facilities  throughout 
the  country  and  to  modify  12  existing  post 
offices  throughout  the  country  to  serve  as 
auxiliary  service  facilities  for  a  national  bulk 
mall  system.  Only  one  of  the  21  new  "sulk 
mail  facilities  has  now  been  completed  with 
the  remaining  20  to  be  completed,  and  the 
entire  system  placed  into  operation  on  July  1, 
1976.  The  system  Is  primarily  a  mall  handling 
system  designed  to  consolidate  bulk  mail  in 
geographical  areas  and  to  move  it  among  the 
areas  on  a  scheduled  (nightly)  basis  with 
damage  to  parcels  reduced  to  an  acceptable 
level,  all  at  a  minimum  of  costs.  It  Is  in- 
tended to  reduce  substantially  the  handling 
and  rehandllng  of  bulk  mail  and  to  provide 
a  more  consistent  or  predictable  time  of  de- 
livery. I.e.,  Instead  of  a  delivery  time  from 
the  West  Coaat  to  the  East  Coast  of  between 
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four  to  twenty  days,  the  system  Is  designed 
to  establish  this  time  at  a  consistent  eight- 
day  period. 

During  the  summer  of  1972,  Postmaster 
General  Klassen  approved  a  program  which 
authorized  the  five  Regional  Postmasters 
General  to  reorganize  their  regions  by 
eliminating  or  consolidating  the  Postal  Dis- 
tricts in  their  regions."  Apparently  the  ob- 
ject of  this  program  Is  to  eliminate  down  to 
approximately  ten.  If  not  entirely,  the  86 
Postal  Districts  with  which  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice began  business  on  July  1,  1971.  This 
program  has  thus  far  been  Implemented  by 
the  elimination  of  eight,  or  possibly  ten,  ^ 
these  districts.  It  Is  apparent  that  this  prov* 
gram  has  the  strong  backing  of  the  Senior 
Assistant  Postmaster  General  for  Operations, 
and  It  Is  therefore  logical  to  assume  that  its 
Implementation  throughout  the  nation  will 
accelerate."  A  Postal  District  Is  a  geograph- 
ical area  over  which  the  District  Manager 
and  his  support  personnel  (quite  limited  In 
number)  exercise  the  combined  function  of 
p<:dlcy  makers  and  decision  makers  with  re- 
gard to  the  operations  of  the  Postal  Service 
In  the  particular  Postal  District.  This  In- 
cludes deciding  (or  reviewing)  questions  re- 
garding decisions  relating  to  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  retail  analysis  program  (postal 
facilities'  deployment  program)  hereinafter 
discussed. 

In  January  of  1973,  Postmaster  General 
Klassen  authorized  the  Implementation  of  a 
program  which  could  have  substantial  effect 
upon  postal  tisers  In  every  area  of  the  coun- 
try. This  program  Is  referred  to  by  high- 
ranking  Postal  Service  officers  as  the  "postal 
facilities'  deployment"  program  and  as  the 
"retail  analysis"  program.  Indeed,  there  Is 
some  confusion  over  whether  there  are  two 
programs  or  one  and  whether.  If  two.  the  re- 
tall  analysis  program  support  the  facilities' 
deployment  program  or  the  facilities'  deploy- 
ment program  is  the  end  result  of  the  retaU 
analysis  program.  The  program  or  programs 
are  offered  to  the  local  Postmaster  who.  sub- 
ject to  review  by  his  supervisors,  decides 
whether  to  accept  the  program.  As  of  March 
11,  1974,  the  program  has  been  accepted,  and 
Is  currently  underway  in  25  major  cities  lo- 
cated in  Alabama,  California,  Colorado, 
Florida.  Georgia.  Illinois.  Iowa,  Michigan. 
Missouri.  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Tennes- 
see. Texas.  Washington  and  Wisconsin.  More- 
over. 40  more  cities  in  1974  are  scheduled  to 
commence  Implementation  of  the  program, 
with  an  additional  40  cities  scheduled  In 
1975." 

Essentially  the  program  Includes  a  retail 
market  survey,  both  with  regard  to  postal 
services  used  or  not  used  by  the  retail  con- 
sumer and  with  regard  to  ctistomer  demand 
for  given  services  at  a  particular  time  or 
place.  Thereafter,  a  decision  is  made  with 
regard  to  all  postal  facilities  in  the  par- 
ticular area  which  decision  Includes  such 
things  as  relocating  some  faculties,  closing 
others  and  opening  new  ones;  and  terminat- 
ing, limiting,  increasing  or  adding  specific 
services  at  a  reUU  faculty,  such  as  meter 
postage  sales,  registered  or  certified  mall 
services,  lock  box  service,  insured  mall  serv- 
ices, postage  sales,  package  weighing  and 
maUlng.  postal  money  orders,  and  slmUar 
services  customarily  provided  by  the  Postal 
Service.  Postmaster  General  Klassen  states 
the  object  of  the  program  to  be  to  develop  a 
coordinated  system  of  facilities,  collections 
and  deliveries. 

The  record  developed  to  date  is  sufficient 
for  this  court  to  conclude  (a)  that  the 
Postal  Service  has  determined  to  Implement 
changes  having  a  nationwide  or  substan- 
tially nationwide  character  and  (b)  that  the 
hnplementatlon  has  commenced.  WhUe  this 
finding  by  the  court  Is  primarily  directed 
to  the  Postal  District  consolidation  program 
and  the  postal  facilities'  deployment  pro- 
gram (retail  aiuUysls  program),  it  Is  con- 
ceivable, though  unlikely,  that  after  a  full 
record  Is  developed  the  national  bulk  mail 
■ystem   program   coiUd  likewise   be   viewed 


as  a  change.  The  record  to  date,  however, 
reveals  that  the  Postal  Service  simply  de- 
cided not  to  discontinue  that  program 
which  decision  could  hardly  be  viewed  as  a 
change." 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  changes  are  viewed 
by  the  Postal  Service  not  to  Involve  matters 
"in  the  nature  of  postal  services"  for  It 
sought  no  Section  3661  advisory  opinion 
from  the  Postal  Rate  Commission.  Indeed, 
since  its  beginning,  according  to  the  Postal 
Service,  It  has  made  no  nationwide 
change  In  the  nature  of  postal  services,  for 
It  has  never  sought  such  an  advisory  opin- 
ion, an  unequivocal  statutory  prerequisite 
to  a  change.  This  could  either  speak  well  for 
the  services  provided  by  the  now  defunct 
Post  Office  Department  or  It  could  be  con- 
strued unfavorably  to  the  Postal  Service. 
More  likely,  hovrever.  It  highlights  the  cen- 
tral issue  Involved  in  this  action — Just  what 
constitutes  a  change  in  the  nature  of  postal 
services? 

The  parties  are  at  opposite  poles  on  this 
Issue,  and  quite  likely,  the  Intended  meaning 
Is  somewhere  between  the  two  extreme 
views.'-  For  the  purpose  of  this  court's  deter- 
mination of  whether  to  grant  Interlocutory 
Injunctive  relief.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  decide 
that  the  challenged  changes  are  in  fact  em- 
braced in  Section  3661.  It  is  necessary 
to  conclude,  as  the  court  has,  that  most 
likely  they  are  and  therefore  that  there 
is  substantial  likelihood  that  plaintiffs 
will  prevail  on  the  merits  as  to  the 
Postal  District  consolidation  and  elimi- 
nation program  and  as  to  the  postal  facili- 
ties' deployment  program  (retail  analysis 
program)  but  are  not  likely  to  prevail  on  the 
merits  as  to  the  national  bulk  mall  system 
program. 

Earlier  In  this  Memorandum  of  Decision 
the  court  has  concluded  that  plaintiffs  have 
standing  to  sue  because  they  are  being  de- 
nied the  opportunity  for  a  hearing  under  Sec- 
tion 3661  on  changes  being  implemented  by 
the  Postal  Service.  The  denial  of  such  a 
hearing,  should  one  be  required,  is  sufficient 
irreparable  Injury  to  support  Interlocutory 
Injunctive  relief,  for  it  la  clear  that  no  hear- 
ing will  be  conducted  and  that  the  changes 
will  continue  unless  enjoined.  Defendants 
have  made  no  effort  to  present  evidence  as  to 
the  threatened  harm  a  preliminary  injunc- 
tion may  do  to  them  should  the  court  enjoin 
the  further  implementation  of  the  Postal 
District  consolidation  and  elimination  pro- 
gram or  the  postal  facilities'  deployment  pro- 
gram (retail  analysis  program)."  This  ab- 
sence of  evidence,  together  with  the  irrepar- 
able nature  of  the  Injury  being  done  plain- 
tiffs, compels  this  court  to  conclude  that  the 
threatened  Injury  to  plaintiffs  greatly  out- 
weighs any  threatened  harm  the  injunction 
contemplated  herein  may  do  to  defendants. 
Moreover,  the  granting  of  such  a  preliminary 
Injunction  will  serve,  rather  than  disserve, 
the  public  Interest. 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing,  the 
court  Is  of  the  opinion  that  It  should  issue  a 
preliminary  Injunction  which  prevent*  the 
fvirther  conaolldation  or  elimination  of 
Postal  Districts  and  which  prevents  the 
further  implementation  of  the  so-called 
postal  facilities'  deployment  program  pend- 
ing further  proceedings  In  this  action.  The 
Injunction  to  be  issued  should  not  be 
construed  as  requiring  the  Postal  Service  to 
reestablish  those  eight  or  ten  Postal  Dis- 
tricts which  have  already  been  eliminated, 
although  such  affirmative  relief  may  result 
foUovi-iug  a  final  hearing.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
the  court's  Intention  by  the  Injunction  to 
prevent  in  any  way  the  data  gathering  aspect 
of  the  postal  facilities'  deployment  program 
or  the  use  of  that  data  in  making  untreated. 
Isolated  changes  which  are  necessitated  by 
events  over  which  the  Postal  Service  does 
not  exercise  reasonable  control,  such  as 
failure  of  equipment,  fire  or  other  casualty, 
loes  of  lease,  etc.  Such  Injunction  likewise  Is 
not  intended  to  prohibit  the  opening  of  new 
facilities  or  the  addition  of  services  not  cur- 


rently being  offered  at  existing  facilities.  The 
Injunction  as  to  the  postal  facilities'  deploy- 
ment program  should  be  construed  as  di- 
rected primarily  at  a  general  implementa- 
tion, on  a  timetable  under  the  control  of  de- 
fendants, of  the  deployment  program  In  a 
particular  city  where  such  Implementation 
includes  closing  or  relocating  a  facility  or 
altering  the  character,  nature  or  hours  of 
service  at  an  existing  facility.  Should  the 
parties  have  any  question  as  to  the  scope  or 
application  of  this  aspect  of  the  injunction, 
the  matter  can  be  clarified  upon  application 
to  the  court. 

An  appropriate  order  of  Injunction  will 
issue. 

Done  this  14th  day  of  May.  1974. 

James  H.  Hancock, 

U.S.  District  Judge. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Plaintiff  John  H.  Buchanan.  Jr.  is  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  representing  the  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Alabama;  plaintiff  John 
J.  Duncan  Is  a  Member  of  Congress  repre- 
senting the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
Tennessee;  and  plaintiff  Sam  Stelger  is  a 
Member  of  Congress  representing  the  Third 
Congressional  District  of  Arizona. 

«Pub.  L.  91-375.  August  12.  1970.  84  Stat 
719.  Codified  in  39  U.S.C.  $S  101.  et  seq. 

»  For  a  fairly  comprehensive  legislative  his- 
tory of  this  Act.  see  1970  U.S.  Code  Cong,  and 
Adm.  News.  pp.  3649-3723. 

•  "If  the  American  public  Is  to  have  the 
postal  service  that  it  expects  and  deserves, 
the  Post  Office  must  be  taken  out  of  politics 
and  p>olltlcs  out  of  the  Post  Office."  Id  at 
page  3654. 

^•39  U.S.C.  §  3661.  It  appears  the  provlslc«is 
dealing  with  !  3661  subject  matter  in  the 
House  passed  version  of  H.R.  17070  and  the 
Senate  passed  version  of  HM.  17070  differ 
in  form  only,  both  one  from  another  and 
from  the  final  version  resulting  from  the 
Conference  Conunlttee  which  ultimately 
placed  {  3661  in  its  present  form. 

•  1970,  U.S.  Code  Cong,  and  Adm.  News,  p. 
3668. 

'The  record  demonstrates  that  Congress- 
man Buchanan  and  his  staff  assistants  have 
relentlessly  sought  to  be  heard  on  the  pro- 
posed chaiiges.  If  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  determine  Just  what  changes  were  being 
proposed. 

•  It  is  not  necessary  to  decide  If  the  opinion 
is  binding  on  the  Postal  Service.  What  is 
necessary  is  that  the  advisory  opinion  be 
sought  and,  after  a  hearing,  obtained. 

■It  also  Inherited  approximately  600  Sec- 
tion Centers  which  It  has  now  reduced  to 
less  than  300.  but  this  reduction  is  not  In- 
volved In  this  action. 

"It  is  not  clear  whether  this  decision  was 
made  prior  to  July  1,  1971,  but  in  all  llkeU- 
hood  it  was  in  view  of  news  releases  issued 
by  the  Post  Office  Department  in  the  spring 
of  1971. 

"This  decentralized  authority,  as  well  as 
the  initial  authority  given  to  each  local  Post- 
master in  connection  with  the  retail  analysis 
program  (postal  facilities'  deployment  pro- 
gram), is  argued  by  defendants  as  clear  evi- 
dence that  the  changes  here  considered  are 
not  nationwide.  Apparently  prior  to  July  1. 
1971.  the  local  Postmaster  had  to  go  to  Wash- 
ington for  authority  to  acqvUre  even  pencils 
and  paper.  As  commendable  as  is  the  decen- 
tralization of  authority  from  the  Postmaster 
General  to  the  four  Senior  Assistant  Post- 
masters General  to  the  various  Assistant 
Postmasters  General  to  the  five  Regional 
Postmasters  General  to  the  78  (originally  86) 
Postal  District  Managers  to  the  thotisands 
of  local  Postmasters,  such  decentralization  of 
decision  making  and  authority  cannot  be  a 
shield  to  Insulate  a  program  available  to  the 
entire  Postal  Service  from  being  nationwide 
where  It  Is  being  accepted  by  the  regional 
or  local  decisionmakers  throughout  the  Na- 
tion either  because  the  program  is  good  or 
because  there  Is  attendant  {treasttre  to  accept 
the  program. 
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"^IXjcuments  revealing  the  Identities  of 
certain  districts  scheduled  for  early  elimina- 
tion have,  at  the  request  of  defendants,  been 
sealed  and  will  not  be  a  part  of  the  public 
record  of  these  proceedings  at  this  time.  They 
support,  however,  this  conclusion  of  an  an- 
ticipated acceleration  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

' '  See  footnote  1 1 . 

"It  te  Interesting  to  note,  however,  that 
counsel  for  the  defendants  in  argument  to 
the  court  stated  that  had  the  Postal  Service 
decided  to  al>ort  this  program  which  it  in- 
herited from  the  Post  Office  Department, 
such  a  determination  would  not  have  been 
within  the  ambit  of  §3661. 

'-  Defendants  take  the  position  that  only 
the  elimination  of  Saturday  deliveries  or  the 
elimination  of  special  delivery  service  or 
charging  the  recipient  for  home  delivery  serv- 
ice or  comparable  changes  can  even  arguably 
be  changes  In  the  nature  of  pKistal  services. 
Plaintiffs  take  the  position  that  changes 
which  could  In  any  material  way  affect  the 
collection,  transportation  or  delivery  of  mall 
or  which  could  affect  services  associated 
therewith  are  clearly  changes  in  the  nature 
of  postal  services. 

■*  Evidence  was  presented  by  defendants  to 
support  a  finding  which  the  court  hereby 
finds,  that  substantial  injury  would  be  done 
defendants  by  an  Injunction  of  the  national 
bulk  mall  system  program,  that  such  Injury 
outweighs  the  injury.  alt>eit  Irreparable,  to 
plaintiffs  and  that  the  issuance  of  such  an 
interlocutory  Injunction  would  disserve  the 
public  interest. 


TERRORISM  AND  BARBARISM 

(Mr.  PODEXX.  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELX..  Mr.  Speaker,  I  pray  that 
peace  will  come  to  the  Middle  East  and 
that  relations  will  become  normal  be- 
tween Israel  and  her  neighbors.  But  that 
will  never  come  to  pass  while  presumably 
civilized  nations  harbor  hordes  of  sav- 
ages who  cross  international  borders  to 
murder  innocent  women  and  children. 

Ninety  children  were  held  hostage  in 
a  Maalot  school  for  the  release  of  im- 
prisoned Arab  terrorists.  The  guerrillas 
had  already  murdered  two  adults  and 
two  children  before  taking  the  school. 
These  killers  attacked  while  Secretary 
of  State  Kissinger,  representing  the 
United  States  and  the  civilized  world,  is 
trjrlng  to  negotiate  a  peace  between 
Syria,  the  Arab  world,  and  Israel.  It  looks 
shockingly  like  a  planned  insult  to  our 
peacemaking  efforts. 

Do  the  Syrians  and  the  Arabs  truly 
seek  peace  when  they  give  free  run  of  the 
nations  to  criminals:  when  they  give  aid. 
comfort,  and  weapons  to  marauders 
whose  victims  are  women  and  children? 
Is  it  possible  to  fruitfully  negotiate  with 
nations  which  use  international  terror 
and  murder  as  an  instniment  of  foreign 
policy?  Do  these  nations  really  value 
the  peacemaking  efforts  of  the  United 
States? 

Just  a  month  ago  16  Israelis  were 
slaughtered  in  a  similar  raid.  When  Is- 
rael retaliated  the  United  Nations  voted 
to  condemn  Israel,  but  made  no  mention 
of  the  murders  by  Arab  guerrillas — and 
the  United  States  voted  for  that  cen- 
sure. Would  America  permit  Canadian 
or  Mexican  guerrillas  to  cross  our  bor- 
ders and  slaughter  women  and  children 
without  retaliation? 

If  Israel  retaliates  for  the  I^taalot  in- 
cident, wlU  the  United  SUtes  again  side 


with  the  bullies  and  the  criminals?  We 
did  last  time  and  it  encouraged  further 
terror.  They  are  now  convinced  they  can 
get  away  with  murder,  and  our  vote  in 
the  U.N.  helped  to  convince  them  of  it. 
We  must  not  be  used  that  way  again. 


ARAB  TERRORISTS 

"(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  out- 
rageous action  by  Arab  terrorists  in  hold- 
ing hostage  and  then  slaying  innocent 
Israeli  children  not  only  endangers  the 
current  efforts  to  achieve  a  disengage- 
ment in  the  Golan  Heights,  but  shows 
clearly  the  moral  depths  to  which  the 
Arab  guerrillas  have  sunk. 

Not  content  to  press  their  case  through 
accepted  international  channels,  the 
guerrillas  have  bombed,  hijacked,  and 
murdered  their  way  around  the  world  in 
an  effort  to  scare  people  into  accepting 
their  ideas.  Not  content  even  to  attack 
those  they  consider  their  enemies,  they 
have  opened  fire  on  innocent  civilians  of 
different  nationalities,  slaughtering 
many  uninvolved  people. 

It  is  past  time  for  these  outrages  to 
stop.  It  is  time  for  clear  action  on  the 
part  of  all  nations  which  respect  jus- 
tice— action  that  will  show  regardless  of 
how  one  stands  on  the  Mid-East  situa- 
tion, terrorism  and  murder  are  never 
solutions. 

I  have  today  joined  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  in  a  resolution 
ccHidemning  terrorist  activity,  calling  on 
all  other  nations  to  do  the  same,  and 
urging  those  who  harbor  terrorists  to 
take  effective  action  to  root  them  out. 
In  addition  I  call  upon  the  President  to 
request  a  meeting  of  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  developing  plans  to  deal  with  inter- 
national terrorism  so  decisively  as  to 
completely  destroy  it  in  order  that  justice 
and  the  rule  of  law  can  be  restored. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Helstoski  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today,  on  account  of  oflB- 
cial  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  tmanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Passman,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
22, 1974. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hanrahan)  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.   8TMX8.   for   10   minutes,   today. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York,  for  15  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Quu,  for  50  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stkclman.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HoGAif,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GoLDWATER,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Chambeblaih,  for  30  minutes,  to- 
morrow. 


Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Skubitz,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Butler,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BuRGENER,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GiLMAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Blackburn,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cleveland  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bauman  ) ,  f or  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Traxler)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material :  > 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  for  15  minutes,  today, 

Ms.  Abzuc,  for  20  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Buchanan  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record 
and  is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to 
cost  $627. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hanrahan)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  GuYER. 

Mrs.  Holt  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rinaldo. 

Mr.  Michel  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  Wtman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hanrahan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  McClory  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mallary. 

Mr.  GiLMAN. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY. 

Mr.  RoNCALLo  of  New  York. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  three  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Traxler)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Murtha. 

Mr.  Teacue  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Vander  Veen. 

Mr.  DE  Lugo  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Steed. 

Mr.  Hicks. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SiSK. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  In  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Mann  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Dices. 

Mr.  Bergland  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Cotter  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  In  two  In- 
stances. 
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Mr.  Hungate  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Dan  Daniel. 
Mr.  Rosenthal  in  five  instances. 
Mrs.  Burks  of  California  in   10  in- 
stances. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  which  was  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker : 

H.R.  3418.  An  act  to  amend  section  505  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  establish  uni- 
form original  enlistment  qualifications  for 
male  and  female  persons. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  May  14,  1874,  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title : 

H.R.  6674.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  maximum 
amount  of  Servicemen's  Oroup  Life  Insur- 
ance to  $20,000,  to  provide  full-time  coverage 
thereunder  for  certain  members  of  the  Re- 
serves and  National  Ouard,  to  authorize  the 
conversion  of  such  insurance  to  Veterans' 
Group  Life  Insurance,  to  authorize  allot- 
ments from  the  pay  of  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  States  for  group 
life  insurance  premiums,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  37  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, May  16,  1974,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2330.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Hous- 
ing), transmitting  notice  of  the  location, 
nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  various  con- 
struction projects  proposed  to  be  tmdertaken 
for  the  Army  National  Guard,  pursuant  to 
10  U5.C.  2233a(l):  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2321.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Hous- 
ing), transmitting  notice  of  the  location, 
hature,  and  estimated  cost  of  a  facilities 
project  proposed  to  be  undertaken  for  the 
Army  Reserve,  pursuant  to  10  U.8.C.  2233a 
(1),  together  with  notice  of  the  cancellation 
of  various  previously  approved  Army  Reserve 
projects;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILL^  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  11951.  A  bill  to 
authorize  the  construction  and  operation  of 
high  seas  oU  porta,  to  be  located  in  the  off- 
shore coastal  waters  oA  the  United  States,  in 
twder  to  facilitate  the  importation  of  petro- 


levun  and  petroleum  products  Into  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  93-1042).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Xmion. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  14449.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  mobilization  of  community  development 
and  assistance  services  and  to  establish  a 
community  action  administration  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  administer  such  programs;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-1043).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BOLLING :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Rosolutlon  1110.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  10294.  A  bill  to 
establish  land  use  policy;  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  pursuant  to  guide- 
lines issued  by  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  to  make  grants  to  assist  the  States 
to  develop  and  implement  comprehensive 
land  use  planning  processes;  to  coordinate 
Federal  programs  and  policies  which  have  a 
land  use  Impact;  to  make  grants  to  Indian 
tribes  to  assist  them  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment land  use  planning  processes  for  reserva- 
tion and  other  tribal  lands;  to  provide  land 
use  planning  directives  for  the  public  lands; 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-1044). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  11 11.  Resolution  providing  few  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  13973.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  title  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  concerning  the  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Ck>rporatlon  to  extend  the  author- 
ity for  the  (Corporation,  to  authorize  the 
Corporation  to  Issue  reinsurance,  to  sug- 
gest dates  for  terminating  certain  activities 
of  the  Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  93-1046).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Conunlttee  on  Rules.  House 
Res<rfutlon  1112.  Resolution  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  14592.  A  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year  1975 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes, 
and  other  weapons,  and  research,  develop- 
ment, test  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  for  each  active  duty  com- 
ponent and  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
of  civilian  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  to  authorize  the  military  train- 
ing student  loads  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  93-1046).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILt^S    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.BIAGGI: 

H.R.  14797.  A  bfll  to  amend  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act  of  1964  to  Include  as  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  discrimination  against  an 
individual  by  any  employer,  employment 
agency,  or  labor  organization  because  of  the 
Individual's  prior  drug  abuse,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  LabM'. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 

HJl.  14798.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  recognize  as 
service  during  a  period  of  war,  for  purposes  of 
veterans'  benefits,  service  between  July  1, 
1958,  and  August  6,  1964,  In  the  Vietnam  er* 
of  operations  for  which  the  Armed  Services 
Expeditionary  Medal  was  awarded;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  14799.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  tem- 
porary program  of  special  unemployment 
comptensatlon  in  areas  of  high  unemployment 
and  to  amend  the  Federal-State  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  "Waya   and   Means. 


By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
HJt.  14800.  A  bUl   to  amend   the   Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  and  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  re- 
form   of    the  ■'Federal    election    campaign 
process,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Hovise  Administration. 
By  Mr.  DENHOLM: 
HJl.  14801.  A  bUl  expanding  the  definition 
of  the  word  "person"  as  used  In  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FRET  (for  himself  and  Mr.  St 
Gebuain)  :  •  - 

H.R.  14802.  A  bill  to  amend  title  »8  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  provide  serv- 
ice pension  to  certain  veterans  of  World  War 
I  and  pension  to  the  widows  of  suc^  veterans; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Al^alrs. 

By    Mr.    HARRINGTON    (for    himseU. 
and  Mr.  Aspin)  : 
H.R.  14803.  A  bill  to  insure  tha*  recipients 
of  veterans'  pension  and  compensation  will 
not  have  the  amount  of  such  pensions  or 
compensatlod  reduced,  or  entitlement  there- 
to   discontinued,    because    of    increases    in 
monthly  social  security  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HASTINGS : 
H.R.  14804.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement    Act    of    1937    to    Increase    the 
amount    of    earnings    permitted    before    the 
limitation  on  earnings  of  a  retirement  an- 
nuitant takes  effect  and  to  provide  for  it? 
further    increase    In    certain    circumstances 
when  the  Consumer  Price  Index  rises;  to  the 
Committee     on     Interstate     and     Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KOCH: 
HR.  14805.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cof-netlc  Act  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  halt  the  sales  and  distribution  of 
food,  drug,  and  cosmetics  adulterated  or  mis- 
branded  In  a  manner  which  presents  an  Im- 
minent hazard  to  the  public  health  and  to 
require  their  recall  or  destruction,  as  mav 
be  appropriate;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  KYROS: 
H.R.  14806.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  In  order  to  permit  the 
establishment  of  Junior  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps  units  at  small  secondary 
educational  Institutions;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO: 
HH.  14807.  A  bUl  authorizing  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  establish  a  na- 
tional cemetery  at  Vandenberg  Air  Force 
Base.  Calif.;  to  che  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr  MACDONALD: 
H.R.  14808.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  and 
full-time  employment  to  persons  who  are 
unemployed  or  underemployed  as  a  result 
of  the  energy  crisis;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  McKINNET   (for  himself,  Ms. 

Abzpc,  Mr.  Bevux.  Mr.  BaAsco.  Mr. 

Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Dkllums. 

Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  En^Exc,  Mr.  Forsythx.  Mr.  Har- 

RiNCTON,  Mr.  Heinz.  Ms.  Holtzman. 

Mr.  HoRTON.  and  Mr.  Jones  of  North 

Carolina) : 

HH.  14809.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of 

the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 

under  the  supplementary  medical  Insurance 

program  for  regvUar  physical  examinations; 

to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McKiNNEY   (for  himself,  Mr. 

LxGcrrr,  Mr.  Peppis,  Mr.  Podkll.  Mr. 

QuiK.  Mr.  Rees.  Mr.  Ribole,  Mr.  St 

Germain,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Stark, 

Mr.  TiERNAN,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Ta- 

TRON.  and  Mr.  Yocng  of  Georgia) : 

H.R.  14810.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  XVin  of 

the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorise  payment 

under  the  supplementary  medical  Jus urance 

program  for  regular  physical  examinations; 

to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mmuis. 
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ByMr.  MATNE: 
HJt.  14811.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  38.  United 
State*  Code,  to  prorlde  a  lO-year  ddbntttiic 
period   for   tbe   pusult  of  edvieatlonal  paro- 
granu  by   veterans,   wtrcs,  and  widows;    to 
tbe  Cotmntttce  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOAKLBY: 
H.R.  14812.  A  bUl  to  amend  tbe  National 
Ho  using  Act  to  improve   conditions  in  the 
housing    market    by    Increasing    maximum 
mortgage  amounts  under  the   various  FHA 
residential  housing  programs,  by  providing  a 
81.7-bilIlon  increase  in  GNMA's  authority  to 
purchase  mortgages  under  the  tandem  plan, 
and  by  limiting  the  Interest  rate  on  mort- 
gages which  may  be  purchased  under  such 
plan;    to   the   Committee   on    Banking   and 
Currency. 

H.R.  14813.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  ter- 
minate the  suspension  of  assistance  under 
^HA'8  section  235  program  of  homeownershlp 
for  lower  income  families  and  to  carry  out 
such  program  to  the  full  extent  of  the  funds 
and  contract  authority  made  available  to 
him  by  law;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN : 
H.B.  14814.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  provisions 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  consolidate  the 
reporting  of  wages  by  employers  for  income 
tax  withholding  and  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insiu-ance  purposes,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  NICHOLS: 
H.R.  14815.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a 
more  effective  administration  of  Professional 
Standards  Be  view  of  health  care  services,  to 
expand  the  Professional  Standards  Review 
Organization  activity  to  include  review  of 
services  performed  by  or  in  federally  oper- 
ated health  care  institutions,  and  to  protect 
tbe  confidentiality  of  medical  records;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN : 
H.R.  14816.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  sus- 
pension of  excise  taxes  on  dieael  fuel  and 
^MClal  motor  fuels,  and  to  roll  back  tbe 
prices  for  such  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  REID  {iat  himself.  Mr. 
Bbown  of  California.  Mr.  Cuit,  Mr. 
DiXLOMs,  Mr.  MrrcHEij,  of  Msiry- 
land,    Mr.    Prases,    and    Mr.    Bck- 

HAXWI)  : 

HJl.  14817.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  law  enforce- 
ment authorities  for  entering  into  any  un- 
derstanding to  grant  any  President  or  for- 
mer  President  immunity   from  prosecution 
for  criminal  oaenses  conunitted  prior  to  or 
during  bis  term  in  office,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  R£ID  (for  himself,  Ms.  Akits, 
Ms.   Chisholm,   and   Mr.   Qttxsn   of 
Pennsylvania) : 

H.R.  14818.  A  bill  to  prohibit  law  enforce- 
ment authorities  from  entering  into  any 
nnvterstandlng  to  grant  any  President  or 
former  President  immunity  from  prosecution 
for  criminal  offenses  committed  prior  to  or 
during  his  term  In  office,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York: 

HJl.  14819.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  increase  the  exclu- 
sion allowance  for  gain  from  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  a  residence  In  the  case  of  Individ- 
uals 65  years  and  over;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROUSH: 

H.B.  14830.  A  bill  to  amend  Section  203  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an 
individual  who  devotes  46  hours  or  less  a 
month  to  his  or  ber  trade  or  business  shall 
not  b«  considered  to  have  rendered  substan- 
tial services  in  self -employment  for  purposes 
of  the  retirement  test;  to  the  Coixkmlttee  on 
Ways  axKl  Means. 

By    Mr.    SXSKLK    (for    blmaelf,    Mr. 


YovMC  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Rokcaixo  of 

New  York,  Mr.  Madicak,  Mr.  Couch- 

UK,  Mr.  Ebcb,  Mr.  Stmikgton,  and 

Mr.  LtTKKN) : 

H.R.    14821.  A  bill  making   an   addiUonal 

appropriation    for    tbe    fiscal    year    ending 

June  30,  1974,  for  tbe  Department  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare  for  research  on  the 

cause    and    treatment    of    diabetes;    to    the 

Committee  on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  STEELE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ktsos)  : 
HJi.  14822.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  tlae  States  for  Improved  educa- 
tional services  for  exceptional  children;  to 
establish  a  National  Clearinghouse  on  Excep- 
tional Children;  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    STEELE     (for    himself,    Mr. 
BaxAOx.    Mr.    Porstthe,    Mr.    Cood- 
UNc,  Mr.  Ktsos,  Mr.  Lott,  and  Mr. 
ParrCBAito) : 
HJi.    14823.   A   bill   to   provide   additional 
financial  assistance  for  educational  biologi- 
cal, technological,  and  other  research  pro- 
grams  pertaining   to   U.S.    fisheries;    to   the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

H.R.  14824.  A  bill  to  provide  additional' 
financial  assistance  fcM'  educational,  biologi- 
cal, technological,  and  other  research  pro- 
grams pertaining  to  UJS.  fisheries;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Plsh- 
erlea. 

By  Mr.  STEELMAN   (for  himself,  Mr. 
PaAsxB.  Mr.  Steele,  Mr.  Okoveh,  and 
Mr.  SasAsu*)  : 
H.R.    14825.   A  bill   to  amend   the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  mak- 
ing of  grants  to  assist  in  the  establishment 
and   initial   operation  of   agencies  and   ex- 
panding   the   services   available   in   existing 
agencies    which    will    provide   home   health 
services,  and  to  provide  grants  to  public  and 
private   agencies   to   train   professional   and 
paraprofessional  personnel  to  provide  home 
health  services;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state aiKl  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STOKES  (for  himself.  Ms.  Ab- 
atro,  Mr.  AsHi.rr,  Mr.  Aspor,  Mr.  Ba- 
Diixo,    Mr.    Bingham,    Mr.    Boland, 
Mr.  BaowN  of  California,  Ms.  BimKX 
of  California.  Mr.  Boxton,  Mr.  Ca«- 
KET   of    Ohio,    Ms.    Chisholm.    Mr. 
CI.AT,   Ms.   COLUMS  of  lUinoU.   Mr. 
COKTX,   Mr.   CoNTxas,   Mr.   Cormait, 
Mr.  DnxcMs.  Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  Driman. 
Mr.  EcKHARDT.  and  Mr.  EowARoe  of 
California) : 
H.R.  14826.  A  bill  to  require  that  discharge 
certificates  Issued  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  not  Indicate  the  conditions  or  rea- 
sons for  discharge,  to  limit  the  separation 
of  enlisted  members  under  conditions  other 
than  honorable,  and  to  improve  the  proce- 
dtires  for  the  review  of  discharges  and  dis- 
missals;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  STOKES  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Pauktbot.  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Praser.  Mr. 
Orzxn  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Har- 
■INSTON.    Mr.    HAvnuNs.    Mr.    Hrl- 

STOeKI,    Ms.    HOLTZMAN.    Ms.    JORDAN. 

Mr.  Koch.  Mr.  Lxccbtt,  Mr.  Lcken. 

Mr.    McKiMNET,    Mr.    Maxzoli,    Mr. 

Metcaixx,  Ms.  Mink,  Mr.  MjtcbxUi, 

of  Maryland,  Mr.  Moaklet,  Mr.  Nn, 

Mr.  Obet.  Mr.   Pepper.   Mr.   Podeix. 

and  Mr.  Preteb)  : 
H.R.  14827.  A  bill  to  require  that  discharge 
certtflcates  Issued  to  memHers  of  the  Armed 
Forces  not  indicate  the  conditic«i8  or  reasons 
for  dlseharge,  to  limit  the  separation  of  en- 
listed members  under  conditions  other  than 
booorable,  and  to  improve  the  procedures  for 
ttae  review  of  discharges  and  dismissals;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    STOKES     (for    himself.    Mr. 

PXKX   of   IllinoLs.    Mr.    Hancel,   Mr. 

Rxxs.  Mr.  Revss.  Mr.  RosEif thai..  Mr. 

ROTBAL,   Mr.  RtaV,   Ms.   Schroeder. 

Mr.  SRiBERUNa,  Mr.  Sisk.  Mr.  Jamrs 

V.  Stanton,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Studss. 


Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
TiERNAN,  Mr.  Waloir,  Mr.  Charles  h! 
Wilson  of  California,  Mr.  Won  Pat. 
Mr.     Yatbon,    and    Mr.    Yoonc    of 
Georgia ) . 
H.R.  14828.  A  bUl  to  require  that  discharge 
certificates  issued  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  not  indicate  the  conditions  or  reasons 
for  discharge,  to  limit  the  separation  of  en- 
listed members  under  conditions  other  than 
honorable,  and  to  improve  the  procedures  for 
the  review  at  discharges  and  dismissals;   to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  SYMMS: 
H.R.   14829.  A  bill  to  declare  Lake  Coeur 
d'Alene,  Lake  Chatcolet,  Hidden  Lake,  Round 
Lake,  and  the  lower  reaches  of  the  St.  Joe 
River,  In  the  State  of  Idaho,  to  be  nonnavi- 
gable  waters;    to  the  Committee  on   Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WHITE : 
H.R.  14830.  A  bin  to  designate  the  Bureau 
of  Economic  Analysis  as  the  agency  officially 
responsible  for  Informing  the  public,  through 
publication   of    appropriate    statistics,    con- 
cerning energy  supply   and   demand   condi- 
tions in  the  United  States  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WINN  (for  himself  Mr.  Steele, 
and  Mrs.  Boccs) : 
H.R.  14831.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
mlnlstrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  to  conduct  research 
and  development  programs  to  increase 
knowledge  of  tornadoes,  hurricanes,  large 
thunderstorms,  and  other  types  of  short- 
term  weather  phenomena,  and  to  develop 
methods  for  predicting,  detecting,  and  mon- 
itoring such  atmospheric  behavior;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Sarasw,  Mr.  Matscnaga, 
Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
Mr.  Carnet  of  Ohio.  Mr.  McKinney. 
Mr.  Stokes,  Ms.  Bcrkx  of  Califor- 
nia. Blr.  Neobi.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Eck- 
HARDT.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Koch.  Mr. 
FoBSYTHE.  Mr.  MooRHZAO  Of  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Hicks,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Abbnor, 
Mr.  DiGGS.  Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr.  Met- 
calfe) : 
H.J.  Res.  1013.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
the    Bureau    of    Labor    Statistics    from    in- 
stituting any  revision  in  the  method  of  cal- 
culating the  Consumer  Price  Index  until  such 
revision  has  been  approved  by  resolution  by 
either  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By    Mr.    BUTLER    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Brothhx    of   Virginia,    Mr.    Parris. 
Mr.  Wamplrr,  Mr.  Satterfield,  and 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr.)  : 
H  J.  Res.  1013.  Joint  resolution  to  restore 
posthumously   full  rights  of  citizenship   to 
General  R.  E.  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ICHORD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Der- 
W1NSKI.  Mr.  Btbon,   Mr.   Moss.  Mr. 
Shoup.  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.   Wtman. 
Mr.  RoR.  Mr.  Runnxi.s,  Mr.  Hansen 
of  Idaho,  Mr.  OiAiMO,  Mr.  Ounter, 
Mrs.  Schrorbkr,  Mr.  Wacconnxr,  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Hocan,  Mr. 
MrrcHRLL  of  New  Yoi*,  Mrs.  Burke 
of  California,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mrs.  Heck- 
ler of  Massachusetts,  Mrs.  Collins 
of  lUlnoU,  and  Mr.  Qoix) : 
H.J.  Res.  1014.   Joint   resolution   requiring 
the  President  to  submit  to  Congress  a  report 
concerning  Importations  of  minerals  which 
are  critical  to  the  needs  of  VS.  industry;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York: 
H  J.  Bes.  lOlS.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
title  5  of  tbe  United  SUtes  Code  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  lltb  day  of  No- 
vember of  each  year  as  Veterans'  D»y;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  VANDBR  JAGT  (for  Mniaelf, 
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Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Holifield, 
Mr.   Erlenborn,  Mr.   Hinsraw,   Mr. 
Rosenthal,   Mr.   Hobton,   Mr.   Fas- 
cell,  Mr.  Pritchabd.  Mr.  Hanbahan, 
and  Mr.  Mallary)  : 
H.J.  Res.  1016.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  premises  occupied  by  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  as  the  official  residence  of  the 
Vice  President,  effective  upon  the  termina- 
tion of  service  of  the  Incumbent  Chief  of 
Naval    Operations;    to    the    Committee    on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  WYMAN: 
H.J.  Res.  1017.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  premises  occupied  by  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  as  the  official  residence  of  the 
Vice  President,  effective  upon  the  termina- 
tion of  service  of  the  Incumbent  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  493.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
call  on  the  American  people  to  diligently 
continue  their  energy  conservation  measures 
In  the  postembargo  period;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BAFALI8  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cbonin,  Mr.  Conlan,  Mr.  Cochran, 
Mr.  Armstrono,  Mr.  Bdrgener,  Mr. 
Walsh,  Mr.  Touno  of  South  Caro- 


lina, Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.    Httber,    Mr.    Mitchell   of   New 
York,  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Lacomarsino,     Mr.     Steelman,     Mr. 
Johnson  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Shusteb, 
Mr.    MooRREAo    of    Callfomia,    Mr. 
HiNSHAw,  Mr.  Hxtdnxtt.  Mr.  Froeh- 
LiCH,   Mr.   Baitman,   Mr.  Hanrahan, 
Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  YotTNc  of  Illinois,  and 
Mr.  Symms)  : 
H.  Res.  1104.  Resolution  to  urge  expeditious 
action  on  fiscal  and  budgetary  reform  meas- 
ures; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    BAPALIS    (for   himself,    Mrs. 
Holt,  Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Cohen,  Mr.  Sarasin,  Mr.  Towell  of 
Nevada,    Mr.   BtrrLEB,   Mr.   Rinaldo, 
Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Guyer, 
Mr.  Treen,  Mr.  Beabd,  Mr.  Ketchum, 
Mr.  Regula,  Mr.  Pabbis,  Mr.  Abdnor, 
Mr.    Roncallo    of    New    York,    Mr. 
Kemp,   Mr.  Devine,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr. 
Debwinski.     Mr.     Rotjsselot,     Mr. 
Bcrke  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Spence)  : 
H.  Res.  1105.  Resolution  to  lu-ge  expeditious 
action  on  fiscal  and  budgetary  reform  meas- 
ures; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BAFALIS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska,  and  Mr.  Young  of 
Florida) : 


H.  Res.  1106.  Resolution  to  urge  expeditious 
action  on  congressional  spending  reform;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    OWENS     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Badillo.  Mr.  LrrtoN,  Mr.  Murphy  of 
New     York,     Ms.     Chisholm,     Mr. 
RiECLE,  Ms.  Burke  of  California,  Mr. 
Danielson,  Mr.  Diggs,  Mr.  Dellums, 
and  Mr.  Harrington)  : 
H.   Res.    1107.   Resolution   to  amend   tbe 
Rules   of   the   House   of   Representatives   to 
provide  for  the  broadcasting  of  meetings,  in 
addition  to  hearings,  of  House  committees 
which  are  open  to  the  public;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  STEELMAN: 
H.  Res.  1108.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration   of   House   Resolution   988;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  "BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  Xxn, 
Mr.  WINN  introduced  a  resolution  (H.  Res. 
1109)  to  refer  the  bill  H.R.  14796  for  the 
relief  of  NEES  Corporation  to  tbe  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  Court  of  Claims;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


SElSiATE-^Wednesday,  May  15,  1974 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Jr.,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Virginia. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

We  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord,  to  fit  us  for 
this  day  remembering  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist: 

Blessed  is  the  man  that  walketh  not 
in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  nor  stand- 
eth  in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor  sitteth  in 
the  seat  of  the  scornful.  But  his  delight 
is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord;  and  in  his  law 
doth  he  meditate  day  and  night. — ^Psalms 
1:1.2. 

Help  us,  O  Lord,  not  only  to  meditate 
upon  Thy  law,  but  to  live  by  it  In  the 
spirit  of  Jesus,  In  whose  name  we  pray. 

Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C..  May  15,  1974. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Harry  P. 
Byrd,  Jr.,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.,  thereupon 
took  the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro 
tempore. 


the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day. May  14,  1974,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  morning  business  this  morning, 
the  Gurney  amendment,  under  the  pre- 
vious agreement,  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  made  the  pending  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  CERTAIN 
ITEMS  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  806  and  807. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
xmanlmous  consent  that  the  reading  of 


DISASTER  RELIEF  TO  PAKISTAN. 
NICARAGUA.  AND  SAHELIAN  NA- 
TIONS OF  AFRICA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
biU  (H.R.  12412).  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  an 
appropriation  to  provide  disaster  relief, 
rehabiUtation.  and  reconstruction  assist- 
ance to  Pakistan,  Nicaragua,  and  the 
SaheUan  nations  of  Africa,  which  had 


been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  with  an  amendment 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "For- 
eign Disaster  Assistance  Act  of  1974". 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  5  of  part  I  of  the  I\>reign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  section  461  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Sue.  452.  Disaster  Relief. — The  Congress 
finds  a  need  for  (1)  disaster  relief,  rehabili- 
tation, and  reconstruction  assistance  in  con- 
nection with  the  damage  caused  by  fioods  in 
Pakistan,  (2)  disaster  relief,  rehabilitation, 
and  reconstruction  assistance  in  connection 
with  the  earthquake  In  Nicaragua,  and  (3) 
famine  and  disaster  relief  and  rehabilita- 
tion and  reconstruction  assistance  in  con- 
nection with  the  drought  In  the  drought - 
stricken  nations  of  Africa.  Notwithstanding 
any  prohibitions  or  restrictions  contained  in 
this  or  any  other  Act,  there  Is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President,  In  addition 
to  funds  otherwise  available  for  such  pur- 
poses, $150,000,000  to  remain  available  until 
expended  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  Act,  for  use  by  the  President  for 
such  assistance,  under  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  determine.  Of  the  amount 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section,  not 
more  than  860,000,000  shall  be  available  solely 
for  assistance  to  Pakistan;  not  more  than 
$85,000,000  shall  be  available  solely  for 
drought-relief  assistance  in  Africa,  of  which 
not  less  than  $10,000,000  shall  be  available 
solely  for  Ethiopia;  and  not  more  than 
$15,000,000  shall  be  available  solely  for  as- 
sistance to  Nicaragua.". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  to  authorize  an  appropriation 
to  provide  disaster  relief,  rehabilitation, 
and  reconstruction  assistance  to  Paki- 
stan, Nicaragua,  and  the  drought- 
stricken  nations  of  Africa." 
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AMENDMENT  OP  ARMS  CONTROL 
AND  DISARMAMENT  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
biU  (H.R.  12799)  to  amend  the  Anns 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act.  as 
amended,  in  order  to  extend  the  author- 
ization for  appropriations,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  with 
amendments,  on  page  1.  line  3,  after  the 
word  "That",  strike  out  "(1)"  and  insert 
"ta>";  at  the  beginning  of  line  5.  strike 
out  "(a)"  and  insert  "(1)";  in  line  9. 
after  the  word  "Code",  strike  out  "and;"; 
after  line  9.  insert: 

(3)  deleting  "section  6  of  said  Act,  as 
amended  (5  U5.C.  73b-2)"  and  substituting 
therefor  "section  5703  of  such  title";  and 

On  page  2.  at  the  begiimlng  of  line  3. 
strike  out  "(b) "  and  insert  "(3) ";  in  line 
4,  after  the  word  "therefor",  strike  out 
"one  himdred  and  thirty  days"  and  insert 
"130  days";  at  the  beginning  of  line  6. 
strike  out  "(2) "  and  insert  "(b) ";  in  line 
8.  after  the  word  "following"  strike  out 
"and";  and.  in  line  9,  after  "$10,100.000 ', 
insert  a  comma  and  "and  for  the  fiscal 
year  1976,  the  sum  of  $10,900,000". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


TRANSCRIPTS  OP  TAPES  SUBMIT- 
TED BY  THE  PRESIDENT:  PUBLIC 
TRANSCRIPTS— Vin 

Appendix  45.  Telephone  conversation:  The 
President  and  Petersen,  AprU  18,  1973.  (2:50- 
2:56  pja.) 

Opr.  Yes,  please. 

P.  Would  you  get  me  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Petersen,  please? 

P.  HeUo. 

HP.  BeUo,  Mr.  President. 

P.  WeU  whafs — anything  I  need  to  know 
today? 

HP.  No  sir.  There  is  no  significant  derelop- 
jaents. 

P.  Right.  Vh.  huh.  Alright. 

HP.  Strachan  la  coming  in.  Fred  Vinson, 
former  Assistant  Attorney  General  under 
Johnson,  is  representing  him. 

P.  Representing  who? 

HP.  Strachan,  I  think  It  is,  who  is  going  to 
come  In. 

P.  Strachan?  CMi,  yeah,  yeah.  Gordon 
Strachan. 

HP.  But  there  have  been  no  developments. 
We  are  stfll  negoltatlng.  We  have  a  problem 
with  the  Grand  Jury.  The  only  copy  of  the 
Grand  Jury  trmnseript  has  been  locked  up 
in  the  prosecutor's  office.  We  have  the  FBI 
checking  out  the  reporter  on  the  ground  that 
thev  b&ve  leaked  It.  The  Judge  called  us  In 
abo  .it  it  this  morning. 

P.  Uh,  huh.  Sirica  did. 

HP.  Teah. 

P.  About  what?  About  part  of  It  leaking? 

HP.  He  was  concerned  about  leaking  and. 
of  course,  Anderson  has  been  printing  some 
of  It.  We  have  changed  reporters.  We  haven't 
even  been  brbigtag  It  over  here  for  security 


P.  Teah.  I  would  hope  to  keep  the  Grand 
Jury  from  leaking.  But — 

HP.  Well,  you  know  I  don't  want  to  go  too 
far  oa  tt  cttbcr,  beesuse  I  dont  want  to  get 
Into  a  dtversloBsry  b«ttle  with  Anderson. 

P.  Bell,  no.  I  wouldn't  pay  that  much  at- 
tention to  It.  I  agree.  I  agree.  What  I  meant 
Is  Just  do  the  best  to  control  It. 

HP.  We  are  Indeed. 

P.  Because  we  know  that  its  jiait  wronc. 


Now  we  are  handling  It  over  here,  I  trxist, 
aren't  we?  I  Just  told  Zlegler  he  won't  com- 
ment on  anything  because  it  might  effect 
the  rights  of  either  the  prosecution  or  the 
rights  of  innocent  people  or  the  rights  of 
defendants. 

EtP.  We  are  not  taking  any  calls  from  them 
over  here.  ' 

P.  So  that  is  an  we  are  saying. 
HP.  You  can't  talk  to  them  at  all. 
P.  Pine. 

HP.  I  was  kind  of  pleased  with  the  reaction 
your  statement  got. 

P.  I  think  it  was  probably  the  right  thing 
to  say. 
HP.  Yeah. 

P.  What  have  you  got — you  haven't 
made — you  haven't  finished  the  thing  with 
Magruder  yet.  then,  huh? 

HP.    No.    we    haven't    finished    the    thing 
with  Magruder.  Ah. — 
P.  Dean  the  same,  huh? 
HP.  Dean's,  well,  we  have  Just  backed  off 
of  him  for  a  while.  His  lawyers  want  time 
to  think. 

P.  I  have  deliberately,  Henry — I  left  Dean 
in  a  position  where  I  said  look  he  was  going 
to  be  treated  like  everybody  else  because  it 
wasn't  fair,  I  mean  for  him  to  be  at  all.  you 
know — what  I   mean,   like  when  we  talked' 
about  resignation,  etc.,  since  he  was  making 
some  charges.  Well,  it  isn't  that.  Since  he 
has  at  least  had  some  private  discussions,  but 
they   haven't  yet   been   in  the  Grand  Jury 
forum,  so  I  have  to  respect  those. 
HP.  I  think  that  U  right. 
P.  So  that  was  your  suggestion,  at  least, 
that  we  should   not   do   anything  on  Dean 
at  this  point. 

HP.  I  think  that  is  right.  I  think  you  ought 
to  Just  let  him  sit. 

P.  All  I  have  is  Just  information — 
HP.  That's  right. 

P.  basically  from  you  and  from  him.  but 
it  Is  information  the  gravity  of  which  I 
Just  can't  Judge  until  I  see  whether  it  is 
ct«roborated. 

HP.  You  have  to  treat  that  as  private,  in 
any  event. 

P.  Private,  dont  I?  Yeah.  And  for  that  rea- 
son if  I  were  to  move  to  do  it — so  I  think  we 
are  In  the  right  position  and,  then,  fine. 
OK — Then  I  won't  expect  any  more  from  you 
today.  I  won't  bother  you. 

HP.  No.  I  am  a  little  concerned  about  Sen- 
ator Ervin's  Committee.  They  have  Just, 
under  the  agreement  Klelndlenst  worked  out 
with  Senat<»  £rvin,  have  called  the  Bureau 
and  aaked  to  see  the  Interview  statements  of 
Magruder,  Porter,  Sloan  and  LaRxie. 
P.  Oh,  my  (expletive  removed). 
HP.  Ah,  and  I  feel  like  I  am  sitting  on  a 
powder  keg  there,  bat  I  dont  feel  lUe  I  can 
dare  go  to  Senator  Ervln  untu  I  get  a  definite 
commitment    from    Magruder. 

P.  Yeah,  yeah.  On  Magruder,  what's  wait- 
ing besides  the  Committee  with  him?  Oh, 
the  deal  with  the  DC  JaU  and — 

HP.  Well  that  Is  right  and  whether  or  not 
the  Judge  is  going  to  clap  him  In  right  away, 
and  whether  or  not  the  Conmiittee  Is  going 
to  put  pressure  on  him. 

P.  In  otherwords,  you  think — you  havent 
yet  tried  to  taU  to  Enrln? 

HP.  No,  Str,  and  I  dont  want  to  unUl  I  can 
tie  him  down. 
P.  TU  you've  got  him  tied?  I  get  it. 
HP.  Well,  I>e  got  to  be  able  to  say  that  I 
am  coming  out  with  something  public   In 
terms  of  a  charge. 
P.  I  see.  Right,  right. 

HP.  You  know,  have  a  valid  basis  for  ask- 
ing him  to  slow  K  up. 

P.  OK.  Well,  In  any  event,  I  am  glad  you 
thought  the  statement  went  wen.  I  worked 
on  it  to  be  sure  that  it  didn't  comprontise 
anybody  one  way  or  the  other  and  a«  you 
noticed  too  I  put  the  immunity  thing.  It 
leaves  the  ball  in  your  court,  hxtt — 
HP.  I  noticed. 

P.  But  on  the  otbex  hand,  I  had  to  expreaa 
the  vlev  becsuK  basically  pe^e  arc  fotng 


to  ask  me,  what  about  Mitchell,  what  about, 
you  know,  a  lot  of  people  and  you  know  i 
just  can't  be  in  this  position. 

HP.  I  agree  wholeheartedly. 

P.  Lower  people  are  different.  But  you 
know,  upper  people,  you  know,  they  might 
think  I  am  protecting  (unintelligible) 

HP.  I  agree. 

P.  OK. 

HP.  Alright.  Mr.  President. 

P.  Fine. 

Appendix  46.  Meeting.  The  President,  Wil- 
son and  Strlckler.  EOB  Office.  AprU  19,  1973 
(8:26-9:32  p.m.): 

P.  This  is  my  EOB  Office  where  I  do  a  lot 
of — 

W.  Yes.  We  were — you  know  those  Initials 
that  we  were — 

P.  This  is  where  I  do  most  of  my  speech 
writing — 

S.  We  saw  your  Oval  room  tonight. 

P.  What's  that? 

S.  I  said.  "We  saw  your  Oval  Office  tonight." 

P.  Oh,  you  were  over  there?  You  hadn't 
see  it  before? 

S.  No. 

W.  No.  I've  never  been  in  it. 

P.  My  gosh. 

W.  You  know  we  are  local  boys  here  and — 

P.  You  are  going  to  get  to  see  the  things 
that  tourists  see — 

W.  Yes.  One  of  our  dear  friends  is  a  dear 
friend  of  yours  and  that  is  the  Marriotts. 

P.  Oh,  aren't  they  great  people? 

W.  Aren't  they?  We  have  represented  them 
for  years — until  young  BUl  got  so  he  wanted 
large  out-of-town  law  firms. 

P.  Foolish. 

W.  But  BUI  and  OUle  and  I  have  been— I 
have  been  friends  with  them  forty  years; 
they  are  the  sweetest  people  in  the  world. 

P.  Well,  they  are  really  fine  Americans,  and 
you  know. — And  gee  whiz,  they  don't  drink 
themselves  but  they  make  a  lot  out  of  selling 
it.  (Laughter) 

S.  There  was  a  time  when  they  dldnt  do 
that,  as  you  well  know. 

P.  Oh.  I  know  and  It's  Interesting  they 
were  telling  me  that  they  had  a  custom  now 
in  some  of  their  houses  where  they — where 
they  reserve  a  couple  of  fioors  for  people  who 
don't  smoke. 

W.  Yes. 

P.  So  people  who  come  In — Incidentally,  do 
you  guys  smoke? 

S.  I  gave  it  up. 

W.I  never  started. 

S.  — five  or  six  years  ago.  I  fed  that — 

P.  You  didn't  start?  Cigarettes  or — 

S.  I  was  a  cigarette  smoker — about  three 
pecks  a  day.  When  I  gave  them  up,  I  missed 
them.  I  was  a  hopeless  addict. 

W.  I  never  smoked  In  my  life. 

P.  Like  some  coffee?  Uh?  Coffee  or  Sanka? 

W.  A  little  Sanka — would  be  nice. 

S.  Coffee. 

P.  Coffee  or  Sanka?  I  have  Sanka,  I  guess, 
Mancdo? 

M.  Yes  Sir. 

P.  Get  a  little  sleep  tonight. 

W.  I  don't  guess  you  get  very  murti. 
(Laughter) 

^  P.  Yet  all  of  our  other  problems  we've  got — 
we've    got    the    one    you've    got. 

W.  Yes.  We  admire  you  so  much — that  we 
both  are  dyed-ln-the-wool  Republicans.  I 
was  Just  telling  Bob  Haldeman  that  I  Joined 
the  party  years  ago.  I  said,  "No  sign  of 
beating  Calvin  Oooiidge  with  a  LflSeral!" 
(Laughter) 

P.  Wen,  tell  me  where  it  stands  and — 

W.  Yes. 

P.  And,  If  you  win,  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  people  you  are  representing  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Preeldency. 
which,  of  course,  we  got  to  (unintelligible) 
and  I — 

W.  I  can  teU  you  (uninteUigible) 

P.  Oh,  sure,  one  of  those  things  where 
people  with  the  beet  of  Intentions— I  mean 
everybody.    John    MltcheU    I   love. 

W.  Of  eourae. 
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p.  He  did  things  here,  you  know,  that 
were  (vmlntelllglble)  on  a  less,  here  we  have 
people  who  got  Involved — tangentlally. 
Really  an — 

W.  We  have  had  three  days — three  different 
daily  sessions  with  Bob  and  John. 

P.  Right. 

W.  And  two  today.  And  two  were — 

p.  (unintelligible) 

W.  by  our  visit  to  the  District  Attorney's 
office. 

P.  Right. 

W.  This  afternoon.  Uh — We  want  to  flret, 
go  over  the  Bob  situation.  He's  written  a 
memo  of  things  which  bolls  down  the  sensi- 
tive area — 

P.  You're  talking  about  Haldeman  now. 

W.  — boils  down  to  Bob — boUs  down  to  the 
matter  of  $360 ,000. 

P.  Three  fifty — right.  I  am  aware  of  that. 

W.  And  what  knowledge  he  has — 

P.  And  I  have  questioned  him  very  thor- 
oughly on  all  things  myself. 

W.  — Uh — I'm  sure  you  have  and  he  said 
that  Dean  had  come  to  him  and  told  him  of 
the  need  of  f^ls  money. 

P.  For  what  purpose? 

W.  To  help  alleviate  families  and  legal 
counsel  of  the  Watergate  people. 

P.  All  right. 

W.  And  that  was  one  occasion.  Later  on. 
when  the  money  was  transferred  over  to  the 
Committee,  he  Just  wanted  to  be  rid  of  It. 
And  he  had  no  intention  as  to  where  it 
might  go.  And — uh — that's  that.  Now  we  said 
to  him  that  we  don't  doubt  that — about  the 
triithfulnes"?  a;"1  what  parties  in  these  two 
effects  (imlntellible)  We  said.  "Circumstan- 
tially. If  It  be  wrong  to  have  done  this,  a 
Jury  might  think  that  he  did  it  with 
(uninteUigible). 

P.  If  what?  If  what?  That  It  would  look— 

W.  It'd  look  like  it  to  an  impartial  Jury. 

P.  When  you  put  It  to  a  Jury  It  looks 
like — It's  Just  very  questionable? 

W.  Yes.  Yes. 

S.  Depending  upon  how  the  testimony 
comes  out  of  the  various  people,  it  could  be- 
come an  Issue. 

P.  Right. 

W.  New  that  wo — he  said.  "But  wnit  a 
minute.  What  Is  this  sin?  What  Is  wrong 
with  this?"  Well,  by  a  far  stretch,  this  might 
be  something  of  accessory  after  the  fact  to 
a  conspiracy  at  the  Watergate.  This  Mr. 
President. — 

P.  Accessory?  For  what?  For  the  purpose 
of? 

W.  Of  sort  of  aiding  the  consequences.  I 
gave  an  example  of  Dr.  Mudd. — 

P.  Yeah. 

W.  — In  the  John  Wilkes  Boothe  case. 

P.  Just  got  that  pardon. 

W.  Yes.  I  pointed  out  that  he  didn't  com- 
mit the  crime  but  he  did  sort  of  aid  in  the 
thing  afterwards. 

P.  Right. 

W.  Uh. 

P.  Now,  I  suppose — It  was  evident?  I  sup- 
pose there,  too,  the  motive  as  to  whether  he 
gave  It  to  Dean  with  the  knowledge  and  with 
the  intent  of  keeping  the  defendants  quiet. 
That — 

W.  That  would  be  the  argument.  Uh — 

P.  The  argument  of  the  prosecution? 

W.  Tes. 

8-  Exactly.  Now,  we  dont  know  what  Dean 
wui  say  on  this. 

P.  Well,  I  guess  you  don't  because  he  Is 
Involved  himself. 

S.  Yes,  this  Is  right. 

W.  But— 

P.  (Unintelligible)  you've  got  to. 

8.  We  assiune  the  worst.  In  our  thinking, 
we  assume  the  worst. 

P.  Exactly.  Absolutely. 

W.  Now,  we  are  old  prosecutors,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

P.  Good. 

W.  And  we  think  that  this  Is  not  a  case, 
*ccMtIlng  to  our  rtandartls.  This  Is  not  an 


Indictable  case  against  Bob.  On  the  other 
hand,  bear  In  mind  that  we  have  got  a  group 
of  zealots — uh,  particularly  in  Seymour  Glan- 
rer  who  Is  a  fire-eating  prosecutor,  and  uh — 
these  zealots  alwajrs  shoot  for  the  top. 

P.  Sure. 

W.  And  they  are  not  always  conscientious 
enough  to,  uh — 

P.  To  see  what's  wrong  about  it. 

W.  Whether  it's  a  convicting  case  of 
v/hether  It's — 

P.  In  other  words,  they  may  Indict  even 
though  they  dont  think  they  can  (unin- 
telligible). 

W.  That's  It  exactly.  I  couldn't — ^we 
couldn't  exclude  the  possibility  that  the  pros- 
ecutors might  take  this  up.  On  the  other 
hand,  we — we — we  don't  think  it  amounts  to 
a  criminal  case  In  a  practical  sense. 

P.  In  other  words.  If  it  goes  to  a  court — 
you — whoever  tries  it — you  think  you  might 
be  able  to  defend  him? 

S.  On  the  evidence  that  we  now  have.  yes. 

W.  Yes.  That's  our  feeling. 

P.  Now,  that's  (unintelligible). 

W.  I  want  you  to  know  we  are  giiessing  at 
thl^.  Mr.  President. 

P.  The  letter  to  LaRue — was  it  to  LaRue? 

S  W.  Yes.  Yes. 

P.  The  letter  to  LaRue — was  in  one  sense 
a — (unintelligible  admitted  that  he  was  rais- 
ing monev  for  the  defendants — have  you  got 
that? 

S.  Yes.  We  have  that. 

P.  You  mu:t  have  it  all,  you  see. 

W.  Yes.  We  have  that.  When  I  say  that  we 
don't  think  this  Is  really  a  good  case,  this  is 
Just  our  best  Judgment. 

P.  Sure.  I  understand. 

W.  We  could  be  as  wrong  as  the  devil  about 
this  thing  and,  yet,  coming  to  certain  con- 
clusions— that's  the  reason  we  are  present- 
ing it  to  you  In  this  way.  Now  this  Is  Bob's 
situation — ^Bob  and  John  brought  us  their 
problems  three  days  ago.  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  never  knew  these  guys. 

S.  But  they  are  wonderful  fellows. 

P.  They  are.  They're  great,  fine  Americans. 
And  they  tell  the  truth,  too. 

W.  Yes— 

P.  I  can  tell  you  one  thing  about  jrour 
clients.  They'll  tell  you  the  truth.  Tbey  dont 
lie. 

W.  Yes.  Yes.  Now,  now — we  took  up  John's 
situation  about  the  Deep  Six. 

P.  Yes.  This  is  Ehrlichman. 

W.  Yes. 

P.  Okay. 

W.  And — he  tell's  us  that  he  (unlntell- 
IglUe)  Hunt's  safe  and  that  there  was  a 
pistol  there;  there  was  some  electronic — 

P.  Bight. 

W.  Equipment.  Bob  didn't  think  it  was 
bugging.  But  it  was  more  recordings  than 
bugging.  But  this  is  unimportant. 

S.  And  a  batch  of  papers. 

P.  Right. 

W.  Sensitive  or  semi-sensitive  In  nature. 

P.  Sensitive  In  what  reelect — political  or 
other? 

W.  I  don't  think  it  was  as  much  political 
as  It  was— didn't  he  have  something  to  do 
with  national  security? 

P.  Yee. 

S.  I  think  It  was  a  mixture  of  both. 

W.  Was  It — guese  It  might  have  been. 

P.  Yeah. 

W.  Anyway.  Uh — what  I  was  going  to  say 
today. 

P.  Go  ahead. 

W.  The  same  day.  or  almost — Yes,  I  do. 

S.  So  the  FBI  was  brought  In  and  it  seems 
that. 

P.  They  got  the  plst<d. 

S.  They  got  the  pistol.  They  got  the  bug- 
ging equipment.  And  they  got  a  large  quan- 
tity of  p^ers. 

P.  Which  they  gave  to  Dean — I  mean  to 
Gray. 

W.  Well,  presumably  not  this  particular 
sensitive  area. 

P.  Oh, 


W.  Gray,  as  the  head  of  the  Department, 
may  have  seen  It.  But  this  is  not  the  particu- 
lar Instance  where  we  see  Gray.  Uh,  Dean 
held  back  some  papers. 

P.  Oh.  They  gave  some  of  the  papers  to 
the  FBI? 

W.  Most  of  tliem.  Now  Prank,  correct  me 
this  If— 

P.  Thank  goodness,  they  did  that. 

W.  Oh  yes.  It  was  promptly  done,  wasn't  it? 

S.  Yeah,  it  was. 

P.  They  saw  the  papers  and  they  secured 
the  area  and  thev  gave  them  to  the  FBI. 

W.  Yes. 

P.  And  other  papers  though  they  didn't 
give  to  the  FBI? 

W.  Now,  do  you  recall  whether  John  said 
that  Dean  informed  htm  he  was  holding 
these  back. 

S.  Yes,  not  contemporaneously  but  later 
on. 

W.  Yes. 

S.  Dean  had — 

W.  Not  at  the  moment. 

S.  Not  at  the  moment. 

W.  Now  let  me  go  on.  Dean  h§d  a  Utile 
envelope  which  was  unopened  as  far  as  John 
was  concerned.  He  was  imaware  of  Its  con- 
tents. And  Gray  was  sent  for.  I  think  Dean 
suggested  that  Gray  be  sent  for.  Or  maybe 
that  was  John. 

S.  I'm  not  sure  whether  it  was  Dean  or 
John — I  think  it  was  John,  though. 

W.  We  have  taxed  our  system  in  the  last 
seventy-two  hours. 

P.  I  know,  I  know. 

S.  (unintelligible)  did  not  make  (imin- 
telliglble) 

W.  At  any  rate,  this  next  meeting  which 
was  almost  the  next  day — it  wasnt  more 
than  twenty-four  hours  after  the  FBI  had 
entered  and  as  John  described — Gray  sat 
over  there  and  John  sat — he  sat  here — and 
Dean  handed  Gray  this  package  of  papers 
which  as  I  say  for  John's  purposes  was 
sealed.  He  never  saw  the  contents.  Gray  took 
it — the  meeting  did  not  last  over  four  min- 
utes. And  left.  Now  Gray  approached  John. 

S.  Ehrlichman 

W.  And  said,  I  want  you  to  not  mention 
the  fact  that  I  received  those  papers. 

P.  Gray  said  that?  To  Brhlichman? 

W.  Yes.  And  John  said.  "Well,  I  cant  do 
that."  He  said,  "This  was  a — you  were  (un- 
intelligible) In  this  somewhere.  I  dldnt  know 
where  It  was — I  never  asked  you  what  was 
in  it."  And  Gray  said,  "WeU,  I'm  embar- 
rassed becatise  I  destroyed  It."  Now  this  Is 
Gray's  fault. 

P.  Terrible  damned  thing  to  do. 

W.  Oh  tsrrible. 

S.  Wasn't  there  a  solicitation  from  Gray 
on  the  basis  that  he  had  testified  to  the 
contrary? 

W.  I  think  he  had. 

S.  And  the. — and  then. 

P.  I  dont  think  he — as  I  recall— he  didn't 
testify.  He  told  the  U.8.  Assistant — U.S.— 
Petersen. 

S.  He's  got  It  wrong. 

P.  Yeah.  It's  In  the  record. 

8.  John  left  a  rather  equivocal  response  to 
the  request.  He  called  him  back,  upon  re- 
flecting, and  said,  "Look,  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  have  got  the  question  of  pj^>ers." 

P.  John  Ehrlichman? 

S.  John  Ehrlichman,  yes. 

P.  Then  Gray  got  to  Petersen  and  said, 
"Look,  I  did  get  it.  And  I  destroved  It." 

S.  Yes.  that's  right. 

P.  That's  the  story. 

S.  Incidentally,  you  mentioned  Petersen — 

P.  And  I  guess  the  only  basis  Gray  could 
say  that  It  was  poUtlcal  stuff  and  I  didn't 
want  to  appear — pretty  bad. 

W.  Yes.  Yea.  With  respect  to  Petersen.  I 
must  give  you  an  aside.  I  don't  trust  him. 
Myself. 

P.  You  don't? 

W.  We  both  have  had  one  experience  wltb 
him.  He  divulged  things  we  thought  was 
confidential  In  a  very  serious  matter  to  a 
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potentially  co-defendant's  lawyer  who  was 
an  ex-Department  of  Justice  lawyer  when  we 
played  golf  over  the  weekend,  uh — and  told 
him  the  whole  of  our  biislness  and  I  got  It 
brx:k  from  a  lawyer  In  Philadelphia  who 
heard  It  from  the  golf  partner  the  next  day. 
And  I'm  always  aware  that  Petersen  is  deal- 
ing with  ex-employees  of  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

P.  Ill  remember  that. 

W.  Well.  I  wish  you  would. 

P.  Well,  I've  got  to  talk  to  him  now. 

W.  I  know  you  do.  but  I  don't  go  around 
maligning  everyone. 

P.  I  know — I  understand.  I  need  to  know. 

W.  He's  on  my  list  of  people  I  don't  trust. 

P.  I  understand. 

W.  Now,  the  second  phase  of  John  Ehrlich- 
man  was  the  idea  of  raising  funds. 

P.  Which  he  was  approached  on. 

W.  Yes,  and  this  was  not  to  come  out  of 
the  three-fifty.  This  was — 

P.  He  didn't  know  about  the  three-fifty. 

W.  Oh,  I  think  he  knew  about  it — the — he 
must  have  according  to  the — 

P.  Well,  what  I  meant  is,  it  wasn't  his 
field. 

W.  That's  right.  But  he  did  get  ( unlntelll- 
ble). 

P.  Raising  money  and  Dean  says,  "Can  I 
talk  to  Kalmbach?"  And  he  said,  "Yes." 
And— 

W.  And  Kalmbach  went  out  and  did  raise 
the  money.  Now  these  matters  involving  John 
alarm  us  even  less,  if  I  can  make  a  compari- 
son, than  Bob's  do.  Because  I  don't  quite — 

P.  Do  you  mean  from  a  criminal  side? 

W.  Yes,  that's  it.  See — 

P.  He  said  they  come  to  him  and  they  say, 
"Look  here.  I'm  going  to  raise  some  money. 
And  Kalmbach  here  suggests  okay."  You 
mean  that  doesn't  make  him  guilty  of  socoe- 
thing? 

W.  Well,  let's  go  go  back  to  the  accessory 
after  the  fact  Idea.  This  gets  even  removed 
further  than  the  release  of  the  money  from 
the   (unintelligible). 

P.  Yeah. 

W.  Of  the  White  House  fund  to  be  used 
for  that  purpose.  Now  this  compares — this 
contrast  is  not  to  be  taken  as  making  any 
great  division  between  Haldeman  and  John. 
Well,  frankly,  our  Judgment  is  that  neither 
one  can  be  successfully  proeecuted. 

P.  Because  of  what  you  see  here? 

W.  Yes. 

P.  Well,  now  watt  a  minute.  Let  me  ask 
you  this,  though.  When  you  talked — give 
me  a  little  rundown  of  your  talk  with  the 
U.  8.  Attorney. 

W.  I  certainly  have. 

P.  Have  you? 

W.  Yea,  now  we  have — neither  of  us — I — 

P.  And  also  give  me  your  Judgment  on  thlB 
thing  that  Petersen  told  me  about  this — 
rather,  I— I— 

W.  Non-lndlcted — thej're  better — 

P.  It  aeems  to  me  the  moment  they  coma 
out  of  that,  they  killed  themselves.  They  are 
dead. 

W.  Let  me,  yes. 

P.  I  have  never  heard  of  that  procedure 
before.  But  I  may  be  naive  about  the  law. 

W.  Let  me  answer  that  one,  first,  because 
that  is  more  brief.  In  conspiracy  indlct- 
mente,  very  frequently  they  will  name  ex- 
press defendants — conspirators — and  they 
wlU  name  co-conspirators  by  name  as  well  as 
other  people  to  the  Grand  Jury  unknown. 
But  will  not  Indict  them.  Now  that's  the 
(unintelligible)  it's  characterized  as  a  non- 
IndlcUng.  It  isn't — the  word  is  not  unindict- 
able— non-lndlctlng. 

P.  Which  means  that  they  were  Indicted 
In  public — 

W.  WeU,  It's— they  certainly  are.  And 
usually  from  that  group  they  find  witnesses 
who  will  testify  against  the  defendante.  Now 
that's  what  that  phrase  is.  It's  comxnonplace 
in  the  law  of  conspiracy.  And,  uh,  I've  seen 
It —  I've  been  prtvy  to  It  as  a  prosecutor  my- 
self. 
P.  Tes. 


W.  I'm  sure  Frank  has  too.  Some  of  that 
(unintelligible)  It's  a  black  market.  It  might 
be  compared  to  the  treatment  over  (vinlntel- 
llgible)    that  people  think  that  I'm  guilty. 

P.  WeU,  for  Bob  and  John — If  they  put 
them  on  that  list — it  kills  them. 

W.  Oh. 

P.  I  mean — it  may  not.  It  may  not  kill  them 
legally,  but  it  kills  them  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  public. 

W.  Now,  as  to  our  visit  with  these  gentle- 
men this  afternoon.  We  contacted — we 
sought  to  contact  Glanzer  first,  whom  we 
both  know  very  well,  and  he  was — uh — said 
to  be  unavailable  and  we  asked  Sllbert,  whom 
I  had  met  on  one  occasion.  Prank  didn't 
know  him  at  all. 

P.  Yeah.  Yeah. 

W.  And  so  we  were — we  made  an  engage- 
ment for  4:30  and  they  said — this  was  with — 
do  two  things — and  that  they  were  going 
to  go  before  the  Grand  Jury  and  that  they 
were  going  to  be  very  busy  and  they  couldn't 
give  us  more  than  an  hour.  We  came  in — 
I'm  telling  you  this  so  you'll  be  (unintel- 
ligible). We  were  taken  into  the  room  at 
(unintelligible).  I  began  the  presentation  by 
saying  that  we  were  there  representing 
Haldeman  and  Ehrlichman.  And  I  had  the 
strange  feeling — and  I  think  Prank  will— 
now,  you  weren't  there  for  the  first  few 
minutes — 

S.  I  was  not  there  the  first  ten  minutes. 

W.  I  think  he  indicated  surprise  to  me — 
I  think  it  was  a  mixture. 

P.  Glanzer? 

W.  Yes.  He  was  alone  with  me  until  a  sub- 
ordinate named  Campbell  came  in.  And  then 
eventually  Sllbert.  But  his  surprise  to  me. 
I  felt  was  that  in  a  certain  sense  he  was 
surprised  that  Haldeman  and  Ehrlichman 
had  engaged  me.  This  gave  me  a  little  en- 
couragement as  to  whether  he  thought  that 
they  should  engage  (unintelligible).  I  will 
tell  you  why  in  a  couple  of  minutes.  Uh, 
secondly,  I — he  suspected  that  we  were  down 
there  possibly  representing  John  MitcheU. 
And  I  said.  "Well,  that  isn't  so."  Anymore — 
and  he  said,  "well,  these  people — these  per- 
spective people  have  been  switching  coun- 
sels," and  he  said.  "I  wasn't  sure  Mitchell 
was  going  to  keep  his  counsel."  And  I  said, 
"Who  was  his  counsel?  "  and  he  said  (unin- 
telligible). Now,  somebody  said  this.  But 
anyway,  uh — I  said.  "Now  Seymovu-,  you 
know  I  have  heard  you  tell  me  before  and 
I  said  I  will  (uiUntelllglble)  if  my  cliente 
are  being  kicked  around  at  the  Courthouse. ' 
I  asked  him  many  questions.  Get  as  many 
answers  as  you  can.  I  don't  come  away  with 
many  answers.  But  I'll  get  mine.  I  said.  "I 
asked  you  pertinent  questions  and  I  am  not 
offended  if  you  say  you  can't."  Now,  this  Is 
the  way  we  talked.  And  we  thought  he  was 
a  little  tight  today  because  he  was  in  the 
presence  of  his  superior.  We  have  found 
him  more  loose — and  maybe  on  other  oc- 
casions well  be  able  to  get  him  alone.  And 
I  said.  "What  have  you  got  planned  for  these 
two?  You  going  to  have  them  before  the 
Grand  Judy?"  He  said,  "Well  have  an  office 
interview  which  will  not  be  recorded.  Well 
take  no  notes  and  you  can  be  present  while 
you  take  no  notes.  We  want  to  know  what 
they  win  say  before  we  take  them  before 
the  Grand  Jury — if  we  go." 

P.  Petersen  had  told  me  they  were  going 
to  be  called  before  the  Grand  Jury. 

W.  Well,  this  is — this  is  quite  possible. 
We've  got  some  more  to  tell  you. 
P.  I'm  (unlnteUigible)  about  this  thing. 
W.  SUbert  arrived  about  this  time  and  I 
repeated  everything  that  had  transpired 
(unintelligible)  And  he  qualified  GUnzer  by 
saying,  "Well,  I  think  we  are  going  to  have 
to  talk  to  the  Department  of  Justice  about 
the  interview."  This  wasn't  the  interview  ver- 
sus the  Grand  Jury,  I  don't  think.  This  was 
no  interview  at  all.  Did  you  get  that  impres- 
sion? So,  we — then  he  said  to  me— said  to  us 
Sllbert  did — "We  see  from  the  papers  that 
Ehrlichman  has  been  conducting  investiga- 


tions." Can  you  admit  this?  (unintelligible) 
have  been  witnesses.  I  said,  "We  would  like 
to  have  his  notes  on  this."  And  I  said  "We 
had  them."  He  says.  "It's  all  in  the  paper." 

P.  This  is  true. 

W.  Ehrlichman  says  (unintelligible)  I 
don't  know  and  I'm  not  getting  any  answer 
from  him  (unintelligible)  "Now  I'm  going  to 
ask  you  what  have  you  (unintelligible)  from 
the  other?  He  said,  "Nobody's  giving  us  any 
cooperation.  "  And  then  Sllbert  said,  "You 
know,"  he  said,  "this  will  (unintelligible) 
against  the  (unintelligible)  problem,  (unin- 
telligible) And  he  said,  "Well,  if  you  come 
up  with  one  of  them  (unlnteUigible)  pro- 
ceeding (unintelligible)  and  then  Glanzer 
came  to  his  rescue  and  said,  "What  could 
be — what  is  moraUy  wrong  with  this  whole 
thing — (unlntelUglble)"  Then  we  got  into — 
they  volunteered  this  quite  interesting  prob- 
lem. They  volunteered  that  these  leaks  from 
the  Grand  Jury  were  irriuting  the  hell  out  of 
them.  And  I  said — 

P.  Do  you  think  (unintelligible)  put  it 
out  (unintelligible)? 

W.  Well,  I  do  too — but  they  think  a  court 
reporter.  I  said — 

P.  Bull  (Laughter)  A  court  reporter? 

W.  He  says  Anderson's  getting  it  right  from 
the  court  reporter. 

S.  Fire  him. 

W.  Well,  I  said,  "Why  do  you  bring  the 
court  reporter  back  the  next  day  for?  "  I  said, 
"ThU  is  a  crime  in  l'^«elf ." 

P.  And  a  very  bad  thing. 

W.  They — we  didn't  take  him  seriously. 
Now,  general  inquiries.  "Oh,"  I  said,  "How 
are  you  proceeding?  Are  you  proceeding  with 
packages?  Have  you  got  a  forerunner  of  some 
indictments?  Have  you  got  a  package  of  other 
people?  A  second  set  of  Indictments?  "  He 
cant  answer  that.  So  I  said,  "Well,  we  under- 
stand— we'd  be  happy — w©  know  you  can't 
stay  any  longer.  Can  we  leave  here  with  the 
assurance  that  you  wUl  communicate  with 
us?"  (unintelligible) — an  agreement  with  us 
that  whatever  you're  going  to  do  in  the  way 
of  getting  a  Grand  Jury — we  got  It  pretty 
well  committed  there  that  (unintelligible) 
permitted.  Tlie  Interview  would  come  first. 

P.  Yeah. 

W.  And  he,  and  we  left  there  with  a  com- 
mitment from  them.  I  think  that's — a  com- 
mitment for  what  it's  worth.  (unlnteUigible) 
We  didn't — we  didn't  trap  people  like  this. 
This  is  a  (unlnteUigible)  thing.  Anyway,  we 
left  there  with  sort  of  a  commitment  that 
this  would  happen.  Now  this  wasn't  much, 
but  at  least  we  have  kind  of  (unlnteUigible) 
and  then  I  added  a  question.  I  said,  "Are  you 
going  to  get  around  to  this  before  Senator 
Ervin  begins  his  proceedings?"  He  said, 
xather  deliberately,  rather  hesitating,  Sllbert 
said,  "yes.  they  would  get  around  before 
then."  Now,  I  had  In  mind  the  fifteenth  of 
May,  which  Is   (unlnteUigible). 

P.  Yeah. 

W.  But  that's  the  only  point — any  point 
there  was.  This  was  a  relaxed  meeting  except 
that  SUbert  is  not  a  (unlnteUigible)  fellow. 
He  is  a  serious  man  and  a  business-like  man. 
But  that's  because,  it  seems  to  me,  I  met 
him  one  day  (unintelligible)  Chambers. 

P.  (unintelligible) 

W.  He  didn't  even  remember  me  that  day. 
He  said,  "(unintelligible)  who  you  are." 
Glanzer,  (unlnteUigible)  with  bU  boasting— 
and  with  some  of  his  weaknesses.  Isn't  that 
right? 

S.  Oh  yes,  oh  yes.  Glanzer  (unintelligible). 
P.  Yeah.  He  Is  obviously  rough — 
W.  Oh,  he  is  a  rough,  rough  fellow.  He 
exaggerates  and  at  times  he  doesn't  tell  you 
the  truth.  And  at  other  times  he  tells  you 
half  the  truth.  But  we  couldn't  go  about  it 
any  other  way  today.  And  with  SUbert  prac- 
tically sitting  In  bis  lap.  We  couldn't  handle 
It  any  other  way,  but  when  the  chips  are 
down— 

8.  H«  Is  obviously  clear  (unintelligible) 
point. 
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p.  Do  you  think  be'U  go  back  and  (un- 
lnteUigible) 7 

W.  Oh,  I  think  he  wUl  (imlntelllglble) 
But  Hunt  was  before  the  Grand  Jury  this 
afternoon. 

P.  Yeah. 

W.  And  bis  lawyer  was  In  two  rooms  from 
where  we  were  meeting. 

p.  What  happened?  Of  course,  nobody 
knows  what  happened. 

W.  No — and  then  they — apparently  nobody 
got  the  press  in,  to  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  see  him — be  possibly  went  out  a  back  door. 
I  ran  into  a  photographer  down  there  and 
I  said,  "Did  you  get  a  picture  of  him?"  And 
be  said,  "No — we — ^they  shipped  him  out  the 
back  way." 

p.  HmiTimm 

W.  So,  that^  where  that  stood. /Now,  Mr. 
President,  Frank  and  I — uh — bavei^hese  con- 
clusions if  I  may  get  the  conc^isions. 

P.  Bight. 

W.  Now,  do  you  have  any  questions  before 
this? 

P.  No.  I'd  like  your  ccmcluslons  and  then 
III  ask  some  questions.  You've  thought  It 
over.  You  know  what  my  questions  are. 

W.  We  think — we  think  that  you  and  these 
two  men — 

P.  Let  me  say  my  good  friend  Len  Gar- 
ment and  some  others  think  that — uh — 
that  Dean  out  there  Is  a  loose  cannon — . 

S.  Yes. 

P.  Threatening,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
And  I  think  obviously  what  Is  happening — 
and  I  think  that  Glanzer  and  SUbert  are  giv- 
ing, trying  to  give.  Dean  an  Incentive  to  lie 
In  order  to  get  Haldeman  and  Ehrlichman. 
Dean  is  scared  and  Dean  Is  capable  of  doing 
that.  Do  you  agree  «'lth  that? 

8. 1  think  so. 

P.  And  Mitchell  told  blm  so.  But.  of  course, 
that  wouldn't  get  him  out  of  it.  There's  no 
way  he'd  (unintelligible)  criminal,  (unintel- 
ligible). Now,  that's  one  point. 

W.  Let  me  say  this. 

P.  Yeah. 

W.  (unintelligible)  see  if  this  (unintel- 
ligible) I  don't  know  whether  Frank  wants 
to  talk  to  you  about  It.  When  I  was  at  that 
meeting  today,  I  bad  a  feeling — and  here 
again  It's  only  my  (unlnteUigible)  have  a 
feeUng  that  these  two  men — Ehrlichman  and 
Haldeman    are    reaUy    not    (unintelligible). 

P,  But  Petersen  certainly  Indicated,  when 
he  came  to  see  me  here  last  Sunday — he  sold 
Haldeman  and  EhrUchman  should  resign, 
and  so  forth  (unlnteUigible)  It  is  non-cor- 
rolxffated  testimony,  you  know.  General 
Elsenhower  where  Adams  was  thrown  out  for 
this  sort  of  little  thing — the  poor  guy — ha 
sort  of  got — 

W.  And  he  served  blm  weU. 

P.  For  seven  years  and  that  damiked  vicuna 
coat.  Unfortunate  thing. 

S.  Yes. 

P.  But  my  point  is  we  have  very  great 
pressures,  you  know — qviite  candid  about 
this — and  say  that  Haldeman  and  Ehrlich- 
man destroyed  in  the  public  mind  and  they'll 
say  "breach  of  a  public  trust."  (unintelligi- 
ble) two  questions  that  I  really  think — one,  I 
dont  want  to  do  anything — the  heat's  going 
to  be  on  anyway.  I  don't  want  to  do  any- 
thing that  would  Jeopardize  their  case.  I 
want  these  men  to  be  (unlnteUigible) .  I  know 
there  is.  I  really. 

W.  Quite  so.  We  (unlnteUigible) . 

P.  The  second  point,  however,  I  have  (un- 
lntelUglble) And  they  know  that.  And  If — 
U— uh— you  conclude  that  the  bast  thing 
tj  do  Is  for  Haldeman  to  step  forward  and 
»ay,  "you're  not  guUty  of  a  doggone  thing." 
They  have  released  the  Grand  Jury  notes.  I've 
been  attacked  by  the  press:  I've  been  (unin- 
telligible) aU  this  (unlnteUigible)  outside  of 
this  office  Including  (unintelligible).  In  It, 
one  (unintelligible)  regard  to  the  (unintelli- 
gible) as  to  wbetlier  it  affects  their  (unto-' 
teUlglble)  too  In  ragord  to  the  President. 
Tom'Ta  thought  of  both  of  those  points? 

W,  We  have.  Yes.  We  have. 


P.  AU  right.  What  Is  your  present  conclu- 
sion? 

W.  Well,  these  are  related  Items  and  In  the 
area  of  Presidential  judgment,  we  ore  (unin- 
telligible) .  You  know  you've  bod  such  an 
awful  experience.  Excuse  me.  If  I  stat«  It 
frankly.  I  think  that  either  a  suspension 
which  I  understood  has  been  proposed  by 
Petersen  on  the  basis  that —  ^^^ 

"'.  They've  been  attacked.  "'^ 

W.  Yes. 

P.  They've  been  named. 

W.  But  there  would  be  a  suspension  or 
either  their  resignation  Is  no  assurance  that 
they  would  not  be  Indicted. 

P.  I  asked  Petersen  that  today.  He  said 
It  would — 

W.  There's  no  assurance. 

P.  That's  right. 

W.  Yes. 

P.  Frankly,  1  said,  "Now  lot*  here.  If  they 
resign  does  that  mean  that — "  I  put  it 
straight  to  him. 

W.  WeU,  then  my  guess  Is — 

P.  If  I  thought  their  resignation  uould 
avoid  an  Indictment,  I  would  have  them  re- 
si  gn. 

W.  Yes,  Yes  Sir, 

P.  All  right.     . 

W.  Now,  I  trespass  on  your  area  of  Judg- 
ment when  I  say — I  think  that  If  they  resign 
or  are  suspended  that  this  Is  a  reflection  on 
the  Presidency. 

P.  Well,  If  they  don't  resign  or  are  sus- 
pended and  then  are  Indicted,  that's  all 
(unUitelUglble). 

W.  Well,  yes.  But  If — ^you  have  already  an- 
nounced you  would  suspend  them  then. 

P.  That's  true. 

W.  And— 

P.  Anybody  who  was  Indicted  will  be  sus- 
pended— anybody  who  is  Indicted  will  resign. 

W.  Is  there,  except  for  their  own  (unin- 
telligible) Is  there  any  dlffer{Bce  between — 
if  they  stay?  By  the  way.  you  know  this.  I 
don't  have  to  tell  you.  They  are  willing  to 
leave. 

P.  Oh,  I  know— they're — (unintelligible) 
my  (unintelligible)  Absolute  (unintelligible) 

W.  And  yet  on  the  other  hand  they  are 
willing  to  stand  up  to  this  thing. 

P.  Oh,  yes.  Yes. 

W.  If  It  doesn't  hurt  you. 

P.  Yes. 

W.  And  that's  the  reason  I  look  at  these 
two  things  In  a  kind— of  a  best — 

P.  Right.  Right.  Right. 

W.  Because  of — in  an  urgent  way.  I  think 
If  they  resign  or  ore  suspended  then — that 
it  reflects  on  you.  I  think  if  they  ore  Indicted 
and  you  suspend  them  or  they  resign  upon 
indictment,  I  imagine  that  they  wouldn't 
even  expect  you  to^ 

P.  No— they  know  (imln teUlglble)  Or  If 
they  are  even  Included  to  this  list  of  co- 
conspirators .  .  . 

W.  Yes.  I  Just  don't  think- 

P.  Already  said,  of  course. 

W.  That — there's  any  difference.  1  roall.T 
don't. 

P.  What  do  you  think,  Frank? 

S.  This  is  my  feeling.  I  feel  that  resigna- 
tion now  by  these  two  gentlemen  wUl  be 
a  tremendous  teflectlon  on  the  Presidency. 
They  are — the  effect  to  it — because  the  pub- 
lic statement  says  that  this  Is  only  to  Sena- 
tor Ervlu  and  other  sources,  because  there 
Is  no  evidence  to  tie  them  into  a  criminal 
situation.  Now  if  they  stepped  out  at  this 
point  there  Is  going  to  be  a  public  feeltog 
that  this  is  an  axlmission  of  guUt  and  this 
is  going  to  flow  over  from  them  right  to  the 
(unlnteUigible)  and  I  have  a  very  strong 
feeling  that  this  Is  not  one — and  I  don't 
w»nt  to  say  you  shouldn't  run  from  it.  It's 
not  running  from  it — but  It's  facing  up  to 
It.  That's  the  vt-ay  I  feel  about  It. 

P.  Now.  on  the  other  hand — then  Just 
take — you  would  say  that  you  would  lean  In 
the  direction  of  taking  the  risk  which  there 
would  be — that  they  may  be  named  as  so- 
called  co-conspirators?  And,  If  they  are,  then 
we  Jtist  have  to  move  In. 


W.  That's  It.  As  I  see  this.  Mr.  President, 
and  I  hope  this  time  schedule  works  out — 
it  is  possible  that  if  these  gentlemen  submit 
to  this  Informal  toterview — and  we  haven't 
decided  that  question  yet — but  I  think  we 
are  leaning  toward  doing  it  and  I  think  they 
are  leaning  toward  having  it.  too.  And  maybe 
we  wiU  be  present  at  the  toterview.  And  1 
told  them.  I  said,  "We  dcai't  sit  silent  in  these 
taterviews.  Were  not  Just  spectators.  We 
cover  for  our  client.  And  if  the  question  is 
unfair,  I  enter  into  the  act." 

P.  Absolutely. 

W.  Oh,  yes.  This  Is  not  a  thing  where  we 
are  throwing  the  sheep  to  the  weaves.  And 
so.  they.  I  think  they — we  didn't  make  a 
decision,  but  I  think  they — I  think  they  are 
Inclined  to  think  that  wav.  Did  you  get 
that? 

P.  I  wonder  If  you  could  give  that  toter- 
view soon?  Is  there  any  way?  If  you  cotild 
gf  t  that  timing  some  wav — or  other. 

W.  I  think  that— 

P.  Or  maybe  you  don't  want  It  80<mi. 

W.  This  was  a  little  (untotelllglble)  that 
1  had  with  him.  Sllbert  turned  to  me  and 
said,  "(imlntelllglble)."  He  said,  "the  man 
who  is  being  talked  about  seeks  the  Inter- 
view, or  seeks  to  go  before  the  Grand  Jury. 
This,  I — this,  I  never  would  seek.  You  are 
in  there  alone  with  no  counsel  and  the  prose- 
cutor has  been  In  there  few  months  and  he 
controls  the  Grand  Jtiry  and  this  is  the 
score — of  the  rule.  And  I  said — now  the  other 
point  is  whether  we  would  a^  for  the  Inter- 
view or  that  he  would  call  us  for  It.  I  said. 
"Listen.  Sllbert.  (unintelligible)  not  taking 
It  In  the  order  in  which  the  thing  Is  sup- 
posed to.  You  suggested,  first,  that  you  want 
them  for  the  interview.  Why  don't  you  play 
your  cards?  Why  don't  you  call  upon  us 
first?  I  would  prefer  It  that  way." 

P.  in  other  words,  wait  'tU  they're  ready? 

W.  Yes.  Yes.  I  would.  Uh.  now  I — 

P.  I  told  Petersen  they'd  come  anytime 
he  wanted  them.  That's  the  way  I  felt   It. 

W.  Well,  this  Is— we  did  not  resist  It. 
(unlnteUigible)  any  idea  (untotelllglble)  to 
the  toterview  for.  It  wasnt  that  at  aU.  It 
wasn't  that  we  said.  "If  they  dldnt  come — 
nothing  like  that."  But  I  have  s&id — Frank. 
If  you  don't  agree  with  this,  please  tell  the 
President. 

S.  No — whenever  1  don't  dls^grej  with 
John — I  agree. 

W.  He's — 

S.  But  I  am  not  hesitaut  to  disagree. 

P.  I  understand. 

W.  Oh  yes — he  is.  He's  just  awful  at  times. 

P.  Good. 

W.  And  he's  always  wiUlng  to  be  critical 
when  he  thinks  I'm  going  astray. 

P.  Let  me  ask — to  other  words,  your  advice 
at  the  present  time  is  stand  with  these  men, 
because  basically  If  you  flush  them  now.  It's 
going  to  probably  hurt — let  me  put  it  this 
way — it  will  hurt  their  case.  Wouldn't   It? 

W.  Yes.  That's  right. 

P.  Unless  we  can  look  at  their  co&e  first 
and  then  everybody.  It  wUl  hurt  their  case, 
don't  you  think? 

W.  I— U  win — to  the  public  eye. 

P.  And  you  think  that — but — and  my  point 
is — so  take  the  risk  of  going  down  and  letttog 
tbem  be  indicted  and  then  If  they — 

W.  Well,  so  you  take  a  risk,  hopeful;-,  of 
the  toterview. 

P.  Oh.  the  toterview.  Certolnlv. 

\V.  Yes. 

P.  Then  what? 

W.  WeU.  let's  find  out— let's  find  out— 

S.  Then  you  take  another  look  at  It— 


W.  What 

appear  to  hi 
and   than 
th 
hi 

P 

\V.  A^U,  no 

P.  Tou  don't  know  how  mucli  they  hava 
and  what  tbay  con  prove? 

W.  That's  it,  exactly. 


ns  tbey  ask  and  what  they 

what  thay  ore  of  tar — 

sa  this  situation.  This — 

Ident,  In  my  judgment 

In  steps. 

fast? 
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p.  Then,  you  got  to  remember  Dean,  as  I 
have  said,  Is  a  loose  cannon. 
W.  I  know  he  la. 

P.    The   damnedest    charges    you've   ever 
heard.  Some  of  them  are  unbelievable. 
W.  Yes. 

P.  This  fellow  that  was  sitting  In  here  and 
who  in  the  Office  of  the  President — a  very 
bright  young  guy  and  these  guys  would  talk 
to  him  and  so  forth — but  he  now  wants  to 
drag  them  down  with  him. 
W.  Yes.  Oh.  he's  bad. 

P.  They    must    have    told    him    what    I^ 
they — I    think— have    told    Dean    that,    "If 
hell — If  he  can  get  Haldeman  and  Ehrllch- 
man — he    gets    Immunity."    Now,    on    that 
point,  do  you  want  Petersen  to  give  him  im- 
munity, or  not? 
W.  Uh— 
P.  Dean. 
W.  Well. 
P.  Should  he? 

W.  Uh.  Let  me — as  I  understood,  they  were 
hung  up  upon  that  right  now. 
P.  They  are. 
W.  Now. 

P.  See,  that's  why— I  put  out  a  sUtement 
that  no  major  figure  should  be  given  im- 
munity. 

W.  Let  me  tell  you — 

P.  Basically,  because  I  think  It  would  look 
bad  if — (unintelligible)  from  our  standpoint. 
What  do  you  think  about  It? 

W.  Let  me  tell  you  about  the  two  kinds  of 
Immunity,  may  I  get  to  this? 
P.  Sure — anything. 

W.  The  prosecutor  has  the  power,  of 
course,  to  say  Im  going  to  (unintelligible) 
that  man,  usually  use  him  as  a  witness  and 
he  may  have  other  reasons  (unintelligible). 
So,  he'd  get  case  immunity.  But  it  gets  to  the 
prosecutor  now  to  use  him  as  a  witness  and 
he'd  involve  In  the  cross-examination  of  (un- 
intelligible). You  admit  he's  named  you,  in- 
volving your  total  service.  You  are  going 
scott  free  whUe  you  hope  that  this  wiU  con- 
taminate him  before  the  Jury. 
P.  I  see. 

W.  So  that's  case  Immunity.  Now,  the  Im- 
munity statute  that  has  been  on  the  Fed- 
eral statutes  for  years — up  to  1968 — was  a 
confusing  statute.  It  was  to  be  oo-terminus 
with  the  Plfth  Amendment.  That  is  to  say, 
that  no  testimony  was  to  be  used  against 
you.  But  the  (unintelligible)  In  the  courts 
haa  variously  confused.  It  was  because  of 
that  fact  and  so  nobody  would  ever  believe 
that  it  was  co-determlnus  with  the  Fifth 
Amendment.  So  in  '68,  perhaps  it  was.  there- 
abouts. Congress  passed  a  sUtute  which  we 
call  "Use  Amendment" — Use  means  use  of 
the  testimony.  This  does  not  exonerate  him 
from  indictment.  This  merely  says  that  what 
you  tell  us  cannot  be  used  against  you,  ex- 
cept for  perjury. 
P.  I  see. 

W.  And  that  we  can  turn  around  and  In- 
dict you  the  next  day  if  we  can  indict  you 
on  independent  evidence,  having  no  source. 
So  we  call  It  case  immunity  in  the  Instance 
where  the  prosecutor  turns  a  fellow  looee, 
and  that's  it.  And  use  immuniti/.  Now  I 
dont  know  whether  Dean  Is  dickering  for — 
by  the  way.  this  use  immunity  is  a  very 
elaborate  procedure.  This  Attorney  General 
must  ask  the  District  Judge  for  it  and  the 
District  Judge  gives  It  to  him.  As  far  as  I 
know,  I  guess  this  Is  an  open  court  proceed- 
ing. We  considered  one  but  It  never  seemed 
to  work. 

S.  I  mean,  we  got  them  sufficiently  con- 
fused enough  at  one  time  on  this  very  ques- 
tion, but — 

W.  But  we  got  It  resolved  In  the  mean- 
time. But  thia  is  a— this  Is  a  fairly  new 
statute — but  If  thu  meana— In  the  use  Im- 
munity case — that  the  man  can  incrlml- 
na,t«—gtt  himself  immunity.  Now  this  la 
devastating  where  there  is  a  witness  on  the 
stand  too. 
P.  Yes. 
W.  This  U  a  weak  link  In  the  proaecutor 


If  be  has  to  use  a  witness  who  got  immunity 
by  trading  off  his  friends.  And  for  that  rea- 
son I  don't  know  what  he  is  trading  with 
you — trading  with  trading  loose  on  this 
whole  mess. 
P.  Yeah. 

W.  Or  whether  he's  trading  him  loose  on 
himself. 

P.  I  don't  think  Dean's  lawyers — Schaffer 
is  his  name.  Do  you  know  him? 
S.  Who  is  he? 

P.  I  think  Dean's  lawyers  are  Just  trying 
to  get  him  off. 

W.  Yes.  On  this  one  case. 
P.  Off  the  whole  damned  thing. 
S  What  we  have  found  in  other  cases  with 
Olanzer  is  that  they  don't  want  to  go  to  the 
elaborate  statutory  procedure  and  Just  want 
to  have  an  oral  understanding,  "If  you  co- 
operate with  us.  well  give  you  our  word  we 
won't  prosecute  you." 
P.  That's  what  they   told  Dean. 
S.  That's  generally  their  procedure  when 
there  are  conspirators. 

W.  This  is  Petersen's  style.  He  practically 
gave  us  this  in  another  case  but  he  double- 
crossed  us  gently  and  we  Just  don't  believe 
him  You  see,  let  me  tell  why  we — why  we 
are  a  little  cocky.  And  maybe  this — this  Is  a 
bad  basis  for  Judgment.  But  a  very  promi- 
nent national  Industrialist  was  charged 
with— threatened  with  perjury  before  a 
Grand  Jury.  In  order  to  get  him  to  testify 
against  a  dubious  lawyer  and  it  was  said 
that  Mitchell  wanted  to  get  and  uh — the 
man  had  been  threatened  by — on  the  perjury 
thing  before  the  Grand  Jury.  If  a  man  geU 
indicted  he's  not  entitled  to  (unintelligible). 
We  studied  law  for  two  years  on  that  case 
until  finally  we  got  alarmed  and  we  brought 
our  client  and  we  said,  "Mr.  So  and  So. 
We've  got  to  take  a  chance.  The  time  is 
running  out  on  you,  the  time  is  running  out 
on  the  District  Attorney,  but  if  you  Just 
want  to  stand  the  way  you've  stood  it  for 
two  years  and — you  can't  do  that  for  two 
years — it's  your  risk.  You  can  only  Judge  us 
as  you  would  be  Judged." 
P.  By  the  fact. 

W.  He  says,  "To  hell  with  it.  I  will  stand 
up  to  it.  He  hasn't  got  a  perjury  case.  He 
didn't  say  anything." 

S.  What  this  was — they  were  applying  the 
screws  to  get  this  industrialist  to  testify 
against  the  lawyer  more  than  they  wanted 
the  one  against  the  Industrialtet.  They  didn't 
have  the  evidence  against  the  industrialist 
but  they  would  Just  sit  down  in  that  office 
and  swear  they  had  enough  to  return  an  in- 
dictment. This — this,  t  think— this  is  what 
they  are  doing.  I  am  confident  that  they  are 
going  to  tell  each  one  of  these  witnesses  that 
are  scattered  around — potential  witnesses 
against  Mr.  Ehrlichman  and  Mr.  Haider- 
man — they  are  putting  the  screws  on  them — 
they  are  scaring  them.  And  they  are  using 
psychology.  Now  this  overflows — it  overflows 
on  John,  it  may  and  the  (unintelligible). 
You  have  to  recognize  this — have  to  rec- 
ognize what  we've  got  here.  Oo  from  that 
to  the  merits  of  the  case — this  is  what  I  am 
trying  to  do,  and  when  I  look  at  it  from  the 
merits  of  the  case,  I  don't  think  they  have 
a  criminal  case  against  these  gentlemen  at 
this  point. 

P.  Even  on  conspiracy?  You  see,  the  thing 
is,  I  understand  that  conspiracy  is  very 
broad — 

S.  One  overt  act  and  they  can  bring  con- 
spiracy. 
P.  But  you  have  to  have  an  overt  action. 
W.  Not  on  the  part  of  every  defendant. 
Not  on  the  part  of  every  defendant.  But  the 
overt  act  could  be  in  itself  innocent  if  they 
are  part  of  the  pattern. 

P.  I  think  that  Is  really  what  they  are 
going  to  try  to  naU  Haldeman  and  Ehrlich- 
man on.  Not  on  the— not  the  Watergate 
thing— they  can't  do  that.  (unlntelUglble) 
had  approved  the  budget  that  (imintelllgl- 
ble) .  They  can  prove  that  whole  thing.  Never 


prove  that  that's  what  (unintelligible)  never 
prove  that. 

S.  Sure.  Sure. 

P.  But  on  the  other  hand,  they  will  say 
that  on  the  three-fifty — "Haldeman  and 
Ehrlichman  were  involved  with  Dean  and 
Magruder  In  an  effort  to  get  the  money  to 
keep  the  defendants  quiet "  What's  the  an- 
swer to  that?  (unintelligible)  McCord— you 
say — 

W.  Well,  of  course — Dean's — if  I  under- 
stand John  and  Bob  correctly — Dean's  pres- 
entation goes  no  further,  as  far  we  know, 
than  money  to  take  care  of  their  families. 

P.  That's  right. 

W.  And  legal  counsel. 

P.  That's  right. 

W.  Well,  you  might  say  circumstantially 
that  helping  the  defendants — 

P.  Yeah. 

W.  And  (unintelligible)  it,  but  it  Isn't 
quite  as  wrong  as — having  to  pay  the  money 
to  the  defendants  for  the  purpose  of  shutting 
their  mouths. 

P.  Yeah.  The  other  thing — there  was  per- 
haps one  Instance— very  little — very  little 
where  It  said  there  is  the  matter  of  (un- 
intelligible). I  am  confident  their  motive 
In  every  instance  was  to  help  their  families 
and  with  their  legal  counsel. 

W.  Yeah. 

P.  I  can't  see  that  that's  wrong. 

S.  I  cannot  either.  No,  there's  no  crime 
In  this.  And  we— we  asked  them  because 
the  Innuendos  and  Inferences  of  pay-off  to 
keep  the  defendants  quite — yes — surfaced 
quite  a  while  ago. 

P.  Well,  McCord  has  said  It.  Yes,  and  the 
defendants  may  so  now  testify. 

S.  Yes.  That's  right.  But  none  of  these 
actions  have  we  been  able  to  pin  down  oc- 
curred after  these  allegations  arose.  This  to 
us — 

P.  I  see  your  point. 

S.  Is  significant.  If  they  had — 

P.  If  they  knew  that  these  allegations  had 
been  made  and  they  stUl  were  (unintelligi- 
ble)—  " 

S.  Yes.  That's  right.  If  they  were  charge- 
able with  newsp^jer  stories  of  allegations 
of  payoffs  and  then  they  sent  the  money 
over,  for  the  families — 

P.  I  think  there  were  newspaper  stories 
that  the  defendante  were  getting  money  and 
so  forth,  but  the  allegations  that  they  were 
paid  off  to  keep  quiet— I  think  it  was  the 
first  time  in  Court— but  you  better  check 
that.  But  I  know— I  don't  think  anything 
after  that.  It  is  a  point  worth  checking. 

W.  You  know,  Mr.  President,  it  may  appear 

^',J'*.'i,■"*'  ^  "P*»*  o'^'y  because  I  (unin- 
telligible), if  you  had  the  interview  (un- 
intelligible) and  given  these  two  men 
together  on  the  basis  of  what  we  call  the 
vernacular  of  capital  appeals. 

P.  Oh,  I  understand. 

W.  And,  I  really — 

P.  Well,  there  are  no  good  choices  In  a 
case  like  this. 

W.  No. 

P.  Just  Uke  the  least  bad  one. 

W.  That's  right. 

P.  Your  point  is  that,  which  has  some  merit 
to  me,  that  probably  it's  Just  as  bad— lets 
look  at  It— at  its  worst.  It's  Just  as  bad  to 
sink  them  now  as  it  is  to  sink  them  if  they 
are  Indicted.  ' 

W.  Sure. 

P.  Isn't  that  the  point? 

W.  Yeah. 

P.  If  they  are  indicted,  then  I've  given  them 
every  chance.  And  If  they  are  indicted,  well 
let  them  go. 

W.  That's  right. 

P.   If  on   the  other  hand   they  are  not 

W.  You  may — 

P.  You  have  to  remember,  though,  that 
they  may  even  If  they  are  not  indicted— 
this  is  the  argument  that  these  prosecutors 
and  Petersen  will  make — that  if  they  are  not 
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indicted,  they  will  be  Indicted  In  the  public 
mind  with  all  this  stuff. 
W.  That's  right. 
P.  Well,  put  your  hat  on  now. 
W.  If  they  are  named  as  not  involved — 

P.  Not  named  at  all.  Not  named  at  all. 
Because  of  the  newspaper  stories,  and  the 
leaks  and  the  columns  and  in  the  attacks  by 
tlie  Welckers,  et  cetera — these  men  are  going 
to  be  really  merciless  by — Dean's  testimony. 
They  are  going  to  be  indicted  in  the  public 
mind.  Do  you  think  their  usefulness  will  be 
destroyed  by  that? 

S.  Won't  there  come  a  time  when  they  will 
testify  before  Senator  Ervin's  Committee  and 
have  a  chance  to  make  their  public  presenta- 
tion? 

P.  Yes.  Well,  no.  I  think  they  will  be  testify. 
Ing  In  court  before  that. 

S.  In  court  before  then. 

P.  I  don't  see  how — I  personally  don't  see 
how  the  Ervln  Committee  can  possibly  be 
allowed  to  go  forward  at  a  time  when  these 
court  suits  develop. 

S.  Yeah.  They  will  probably  say  that 
(unintelligible)  too. 

W.  Going  back  to  the  Petersen — 

P.  Yeah. 

W.  And  here  again  you  must  take  my 
observations  with  the  fact  that  I  am 
prejudiced  against  him. 

P.  Yes.  Tell  me  about — 

W.  Dean's  getting  off  the  hook,  possibly. 

P.  For  having  revealed  too  much  to  Dean? 

W.  No.  From  IndlctlnB  your  top  men. 

P.  He  didn't  want  to  indict  them. 

W.  Well,  yes.  And  I — in  other  words — 

P.  Well,  he  doesn't  seem  to  be  concerned 
about  indicting  Mitchell.  He  Is  concerned — 
he  Is  petrified.  And  Mitchell  will  be  Indicted. 

W.  That's  what  I  am  told.  I  have  never 
been  In  quite  this  far  as  they  are  with  this 
situation,  but  I  know — 

P.  You  mean  they  are  going  to  be  reluctant 
to  Indict  the  two  top  men. 

W.  That's — that's  what  I  would  say  except 
you  know — ^I  would  put  it  this  way — Peter- 
sen will  handle — this  problem.  I  guess — a 
holdover  from  the  Democratic  Administra- 
tion. 

P.  That's  right.  He  is. 

W.  Well.  I  doubt  (unintelligible) 

P.  What's  your  Judgment? 

S.  I  was  following  Petersen.  I  don't  know 
his  (unlnteUiglble) 

W.  I  said.  "His  background— bis  back- 
groimd  as  a  Democrat — " 

S.  Oh,  Assistant  Petersen? 

W.  I  thought  as  the  prosecutor  he  would 
love  to— unless  he  was  Just  crazy  or  ruthless 
to  want  to  Indict  the  top  of  the  ladder. 

S.  Without  the  strongest  case  and  I  think — 

P.  He  didn't  want  to  indict  unless  he  can 
convict. 

8.  Yes.  But  this  is  not  one.  I  don't  think 
he  would  throw  in  your  two  top  assistants — 
into  an  indictment  as  defendants,  without 
clear  evidence  against  them. 

P.  How  about  this  co-consplrators — not- 
indlctlng?  Think  they  would  do  that? 

8.  Not  without  clear  evidence.  I  equate 
either  one  as  being  one  and  the  same. 

P.  I  do,  too.  Because  they  know  if  they  are 
named  as  that  then  I  would  have  to  suspend 
them.  They  have  to  fight  that.  It's  a  hell  of  a 
procedure — that  co-conspiracy. 

W.  Yes.  But  It's  been  going  on  since  time 
Immemorial. 

P.  Unindicted  co-conspirators? 

W.  Yes.  And  using  that  phrase  the  man 
who  bands  down  unindicted  guys  would  say — 
and  others  to  the  Grand  Jury  unknown — so 
they  have  a  sweeping  cover  that  way  In  get- 
ting them  confused.  I  Just  think — 

P.  Well,  at  this  point,  I  think  the  thing 
to  do  Is  to  stand  firm. 

W.  That's  what  I  wanted  to  sav. 

P.  Stand  firm. 

W.  Let's  play  this  almost — 

P.  Don't  panic. 

W.  That's  a  very  good  phrase.  And  let's  play 


this  slowly  and  as  things  develop  and  take 
another — 

P.  These  are  good  men.  I  Just  h<q>e  we  can 
save  them.  It's  a  miserable  thing  to  have 
them  go  through. 

W.  But  you  do  know,  I  am  sure,  we  have 
said  to  you  that  while  we  have  their  inter- 
ests— well,  _^'ll  say,  not  primarily,  but 
largely — in  lour  heart,  they  are — because  they 
are  our  friends. 
P.  Sure. 

W.  We  are  equally  Interested  In  this 
possibility. 

P.  I  understand. 

W.  We  think  it  spills  over  other  people. 
P.  If  anything's  done  now — let's  Just  sit 
It  out  awhile — take  the  smears  for  awhile. 

S.  One  thing  I  was  wondering  and  I  hesi- 
tate to  brln>  It  up  because  It  is  more  of  my 
problem.  The  statement  from  Huston — In- 
terviews in  depth  with  your  top  assistant 
that  you  have  gone  Into  tho  facts  with 
them — that  you've  put  your  confidence  in 
them — l>elteve  what  they  say. 
P.  If  I  said  that  to  them? 
S.  Yes. 

P.  Want  me  to  say  that? 
S.  Yes. 

P.  Want  me  to  say  that? 
S.  Well,  I'm  wondering,  I'm  curious — and 
you  put  this  critic  and  foe  that  you  have 
had  this  In-depth  contact  with  him  on  this 
basis — that  you  believe  them — you  place 
your  faith  and  credit  In  them — and  from 
what  they  havt  told  you — they  have  not  done 
anything  wrong. 

W.  If  you  come  to  the  conclusion  to  do 
this,  Mr.  President,  and  while  I  like  Frank's 
preseutatlo     of  that — I'm  concerned  about 
the  credit. 
S.  I  haven't  given  It  any  thought. 
W.  But  I  think  you  could  add — I'm  not 
trying  to  get  any  bouquets  for  this  and  their 
counsels  then  (unintelligible).  I  don't  know 
that  you  want  to  say  that,  but  support  for 
you  because  that — 
P.  Their  counsels  advise  me  that. 
W.  No,  not  advised  (unintelligible)  — 
P.  That  they  have  not — 
W.  That  they  have  not — I  mean  I  don't — 
P.  I  think  the  timing  on  that — let's  have 
that  in  a  reserve — I  think  that's  a  good  point. 
W.  I  wouldn't  mix  the   (unintelligible)— ^ 
P.  Let's  let  Easter  go  by — hope  the  week- 
end survives. 

W.  Now  Magruder  Isn't  coming  back  'tU 
Monday,  have  you  been  Informed  of  that? 
P.  No. 

W.  They  heard  that  this  afternoon  while — 
P.  Hunt  was  there  today. 
W.  Yes. 

S.  But,  somebody  Is  coming  In  tomorrow — 
it  was  flashed  by  very  rapidly  in  an  exchange. 
I  don't  know  who  It  was. 

W.  The  thing  ts  If  they  can  work  and  we're 
going  to  be — obviously,  we'll  see  these  men 
tomorrow  again. 
P.  We  appreciate  your  work. 
W.  And,  any  time  over  the  weekend  that 
they— 

P.  You  going  to  go  back  and  talk  to  Olan- 
zer again  some  time? 
W.  Yes,  aren't  we.  Prank? 
S.  Oh  yes,  there's  always  been  that  we  have 
a  formal  conference — then  maybe  another 
one.  Then  you  can  drop  In  the  office  and  see 
them  Informally  and  see — you  go  down  on 
another  matter  and  Seymour  is  very  coop- 
erative. 

W.  You  couldn't  do  that  Initially — this  had 
to  be  a  scheduled  conference.  He  had  a  man 
there — he  didn't  know  us  and  besides  he  was 
Jumping  In  first  (unintelligible). 

S.  The  problem — that  we  should  be  trying 
to  get  Information  at  Seymour  Olanzer's 
level  and  you're  In  conversation  with  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General,  but  yet  It  seems 
worthwhile  and  productive. 

P.  I'm  not  sure  that  Olanzer  is  telling  the 
truth. 


W.  Well,  on  occasion  I've  never  been  (unin- 
telligible) to  that — He  did  some  good  opin- 
ions. 

S.  You  know  why  I  remember  that  case. 
He  was  an  Assistant  Attorney  General  thea 
but— 

W.  Yes,  he  was  one  of  the  (unintellig - 
ble)  — 

S.  He  was  doing  all  the  work.  Well,  we'ii 
at  your  disposal. 

P.  Well,  as  I  say,  you've  got  honest  men; 
I  know  they're  telling  the  truth. 

W.  I'm  extremely  impressed  with  them. 

P.  Well,  they're  touched  by  this  because 
anybody  who  was  in  the  campaign  Is  toucheJ 
by  everything  about  it.  And  frankly.  Mitch- 
ell's an  honest  man.  He  Just  wasn't  tendlr,; 
the  shop— he  had  problems  with  his  wife — 
these  Jackass  kids  and  other  fools  around  did 
this  thing  and  John  should  have  stepped  up 
to  it — that's  what  happened  in  my  oplnloii. 
And  I  think  I— 

W.  Sure,  I  know. 

8.  Well,  we're  available  to  them  and  If  you 
would  like  to  see  us  again  any  time  you  want 
to  and  we  can  tell  you  always  be  delighted 

P.  Well,  I  appreciate  that. 

W.  It's  nice  to  talk  to  you  even  under 
these  circumstances. 

P.  Well,  we  hope  that  by  Golly- that  well 
talk  under  better — 

S.  Last  time  I  saw  you  it  was  crowded — 
out  at  the  Wardman  Park— the  Shoreham— 
I  could  have  lifted  my  feet  off  the  floor  and 
watched  you — you  and  your  family  on  the 
podium. 

P.  What  was  that? 

S.  That  was  election  night. 

P.  Election  night — you  were  there?  Oh  bov. 
That  was  a  great  night!  Well.  Th.it  was  what 
it  was  all  about. 

8.  Yes,  it  sure  was. 

P.  Well,  we'll  survive  this.  You  know — 
people  say  this  destroys  the  Administration 
and  the  rest — but  what  was  this?  What  was 
Watergate?  A  lltUe  bugging!  I  mean  a  ter- 
rible thing — It  shouldn't  have  been  done — 
shouldn't  have  been  covered  up.  And  people 
shouldn't  have  and  the  rest,  but  we've  got 
to  beat  It.  Right. 

W.  Everybody  does— the  Democrats  have 
been  doing — going  on  for  20  years.  (Laugh- 
ter) 

S.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  my  daugh- 
ter Nancy — she  asked  me  to  do  It. 

P.  How  old  Is  she? 

8.  She's  sixteen. 

P.  Next  time  you  come  In — ^I'U  give  her  a 
little  something — 

P.  You've  got — they  have  good  men  to 
(unintelligible). 

Appendix  47.  Meeting:  The  President  and 
Petersen,  Oval  Office,  April  27,  1973.  (5  37- 
5:43  pjn.) : 

P.  Come  in. 

HP.  How  are  you  today? 

P.  How  was  your  hard  day? 

HP.  I'm  sure  no  harder  than  yours,  sir. 

P.  Sit  down,  sit  down.  I  was  down  in  Mis- 
sissippi today.  We  have  gotten  a  report  that, 
ah,  that  really  we've  got  to  head  them  off 
at  the  pass.  Because  it's  so  damned — so  damn 
dangerous  to  the  Presidency,  in  a  sense 
There's  a  reporter  by  the  name  of  Hersh  of 
the  New  York  Times  you  probably  know. 

HP.  He's  the  feUow  that  did  the  Vietnam 
stories. 

P.  Right.  Who  told  Blttman,  who  told 
OBrleu,  apparently  that  they  have  informa- 
tion— HM«h  has  lufmmatlon  I  don't  know 
You  can't  ever  tell  who  is  saying  "this  i.s 
from  Hersh"  or  "this  Is  from  Blttman."  In- 
formation indicating  that  Dean  has  made 
statements  to  the  prosecuting  team  Impllcat  - 
Ing  the  President.  And  whether — and  wheth- 
er— the  Post  has  heard  similar  rumors.  Now. 
Henry,  thU  I've  got  to  know.  Now,  under- 
stand— I  have  told  you  everything  I  know- 
about  this  thing. 

HP.  I  don't  have  any  problem  with  that. 
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Mr.  President,  and  I'll  get  In  touch  with  them 
Immediately,  but — 
P.  Who? 

HP.  With  Titus,  Stlbert  and  Olanzer  and 
Campbell?  Who  are — 

P.  Do  ydu  mind  calling  them  right  now? 
HP.  No,  sir. 

P.  OK.  Say,  "Now,  look.  All  of  your  conver- 
sations with  Dean  and  Bittman,  do  they  Im- 
plicate the  President?"  Because  we  can't — 
I've  got — if  the  U.S.  Attorney's  office  and, 
ah— 

HP.  Mr.  President,  (unintelligible)  I  had 
them  over  there — we  had  a  kind  of  crisis  of 
confidence  night  before  last.  I  left  to  come 
over  here  and  I  left  my  two  principal  assist- 
ants to  discourse  with  Silbert  and  the  other 
three.  And  In  effect  It  concerned  me — 
whether  or  not  they  were  at  ease  with  my 
reporting  to  you,  and  I  pointed  out  to  them 
that  I  bad  very  specinc  Instructions,  discuss- 
ed that  with  them  before  on  that  subject, 
and — well 
P.  Yes. 

HP.  As  a  consequence — I  kind  of  laid  In  to 
Titus  yesterday  and  it  cleared  the  air  a  little 
bit,  but  there  is  a  very  suspicious  atmosphere. 
They  are  concerned  and  scared.  Ah — and  I 
will    check    on   this   but   I    have    absohitely 
no  Information  at  thU  point  that — 
P.  Never  heard  anything  like  that — 
HP.  No.  sir.  Absolutely  not. 
P.  My  goah— As  I  said- 
HP.  Mr.  President,  I  tell  you.  I  do  not  con- 
alder  It,  you  know.  I've  said  to  Titus.  "We 
have  to  draw  the  line.  We  have  no  mandate 
to  Investigate  the  President.  We  Investigate 
Watergate."  And  I  don't  know  where  that 
line  draws,  but  we  have  to  draw  that  all  the 
time. 

P.  Good.  Because  If  Dean  is  Implicating  the 
Presidency— we  are  going  to  damned  well  And 
out  about  it.  That's— that*— because  let  me 
tell  you  the  only  conversations  we  ever  bad 
with  him.  was  that  famous  March  21st  con- 
versation I  told  you  about,  where  he  told  me 
about  Bittman  coming  to  him.  No,  the  Bitt- 
man request  for  H20.000  for  Hunt.  And  I 
then  finally  began  to  get  at  them.  I  explored 
with  him  thoroughly.  "Now  what  the  hell  Is 
this  for?"  He  said  "It's  because  he's  black- 
w^lltng  Ehrllchman."  Remember  I  said  that's 
what  it's  about.  And  Hunt  is  going  to  rec«U 
the  aeamy  side  of  It.  And  I  ask  him.  "Well 
how  would  you  get  it?  How  wotUd  you  get  It 
to  them?"  so  forth.  But  my  piu'pose  was  to 
find  out  what  the  hell  had  been  going  on 
before.  And  believe  me,  nothing  was  ap- 
proved. I  mean  as  far  as  I'm  concerned — as 
far  as  I'm  concerned  turned  It  off  totally. 

HP.  Yeah.  My  understanding  of  law  Is — my 
understanding  of  our  responsibilities,  is  that 
if  It  came  to  that  I  would  have  to  come  to 
you  and  say,  "We  cant  do  that."  The  only 
people  who  have  Jurisdiction  to  do  that  is 
the  House  of  Repreaentatlves,  as  far  as  I'm 
concerned. 

P.  Thats  right.  But  I  want  you  to  know, 
you  tell  me,  because  as  far  as  I'm  concerned — 
HP.  I'U  cau  them.  Do  you  want  me  to  call 
from  here  or  outside? 

P.  Use  the  Cabinet  Room  and  you  will  be 
able  to  Ulk  freely.  And  who  wUl  you  caU,  who 
will  you  talk  to  there? 

HP.  I  U  caU  Silbert.  If  he's  not  there,  111 
get  Titus. 

P.  Toull  say  that  "This  is  the  .-itory  some 
New  York  Times  reporter  has  and  Woodward 
of  the  Post,  but  Hersh  is  reporting  that  Dean 
had  made  a  statement  to  the  prosecutors." 
Now  tmdersund  that  this  Is  not  a  Grand 
Jury  thing.  Now  dammit.  I  want  to  know 
what  It  Is. 
HP.  ni  call  right  away. 
P.  And  I  need  to  know. 
HP.  Yes.  sir. 

Appendix  4a  Meeting;  The  President, 
Petersen  and  Zlegler.  Oval  OfBce,  AprU  27, 
1973.  (6:0«-«:48  p.m.). 

P.  Come  In.  As.  like  all  things,  some  sub- 
stance, some  falsity. 

HP.  Ah.  last  Monday  Charlie  Shaffer  was 
la  the  office,  and  a  contln\iatlon  of  the  ne- 
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gotlatlons.  Charlie  Shaffer  Is  the  lawyer. 
Charlie  is  a  very  bright,  able  bombastic  fel- 
low. And  he  was  carrying  on  as  if  we're 
making  a  summation  In  a  case.  And  he  said — 
that — ah  he  was  threatening.  "We  will  bring 
the  President  In — not  this  case  but  In  other 
things."  What  "other  things"  are  we  don't 
know  what  In  the  hell  they  are  talking 
about. 
P.  Don't  worry. 

HP.  "In  other  areas,"  more  specifically  is 
the  word  he  used.  That  they  regarded — and 
didn't  consider  of  Importance  they  regarded 
Bs  the  eUboration  of  his  earlier  threat.  You 
know,  "Well  try  this  Administration— 
Nixon — what  have  you,  what  have  you." 
There's  a  new  conversation  by  them  with 
Dean  since  the  Sunday  we  first  met  (un- 
intelligible) Whatever  la  said  through  Shaf- 
fer the  lawyer. 
P.  What  else  do  you  have  besides  that? 
HP.  Well,  let's  see.  They  did  that  at  a 
later  date  In  the  proceedings  that  Dean  went 
to  the  President,  and  I  assume  that's  the 
February  or  March  or  whatever  that  date 
was.  But  that's  In  the  course  of  your  trying 
to  find  out.  Ah,  today  they  were  after  the 
Cubans  and  the  receipt  of  the  money  which 
they  confirmed.  Dorothy  Hunt  on  being  the 
Intermediary  that  passed  It  through.  They 
nre  going  to  have  Butterfield  In  In  a  few  mln- 
uteH. 

P.  What  I  am  getting  at,  Henry,  about  this 
threat  that — 

HP.  There's  no  more  on  that  other  than 
I've  Just  told  you. 

P.  Why  in  hell  can't  we  stop  though— the 
paper  that  Hersh— to  think  that  to  bring  the 
President  with  a  thing  like  that,  (expletive 
removed),  you  know.  Understand.  Let  me 
say  this.  If  It  were  In  with  the  Grand  Jury  I 
want  to  know  that  too. 
HP.  All  right.  Well— 

P.  (expletive  removed).  You've  got  to  be- 
lie\e  me.  I  am  after  the  truth,  even  If  It 
h>irts  me.  But  believe  me.  It  won't. 

H.P.  I  understand  that,  you  see.  But,  you 
know — • 

P.  Just  like  it  won't  hurt  you.  We  are 
doing  our  job.  And  somebody  was  In  here  the 
other  day  and  they  were  saying,  well.  Dean  is 
going  to  blackmail  you  because  of  something 
you're  supposed  to  have  told  me.  And  I  said, 
(expletive  removed)  I  said,  you  have  a  right 
to  tell  me  what  was  going  on. 

H.P.  The  only  thing  I  think  is  that  it's 
either  Dean  or  Shaffer  or  this  McCandless. 
Now,  Shaffer  says  that  It's  McCandless  that's 
leaking  thU  stuff  to  the  press. 
P.  Who  Is  McCandless? 

HP.  McCandless  Is  another  lawyer  that 
Dean  has  retained. 

P.  He's  leaking  to  the  press  that  they  are 
going  to  try  the  President,  huh?  (tmlntelll- 
gible) 

HP.  Other  area^,  but  what  those  areas  are. 
we  don't  know.  Now,  Silbert  said,  "Stop."  So, 
he  didn't  let  them  go  on.  He  said.  "Why  get 
into  that?"  Ah— 

P.  Its  not  this  case.  Go  ahead,  (unintelli- 
gible) 

HP.  Well,  I  told  those  fellows,  look.  T  told 
those  fellows  this.  I  know  you  can't  believe 
these  reporters  all  the  time.  He's  had  one  or 
preferably  two  weeks — 

P.  I'm  glad  we  have  that  then.  When  I 
heard  that.  I  thought  that  Dean  must  be  out 
of  his  damned  mind  or  something.  The  man 
is  not.  ah — I  don't  know.  Going  to  have  But- 
terfield in?  Good. 

HP.  Well,  that's  In  connection  with  the 
$350,000.  Now,  we  are  going  to  have  Jack 
Caulfleld  In  to  the  Grand  Jury. 
P.  That's  on,  because  he  worked  on — 
HP.  He  set  up  the  Intermediaries  that  were 
being  used  as  couriers  to  transfer  money 
either  to  or  from  LaRue. 

P.  Oh.  he  did?  Caulfleld,  eh.  What  would 
be  the  lUblUty  of  a  man  like  that?  Would  he 
be  a  conspirator? 

HP.  If  it's  done  with   knowledge — if  It's 
done  with  knowledge — 
P.  Yeah,  with  knowledge.  But  also,  there 
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Is  a  certain — it  has  to  be  willful  or thet» 

are  two  statutes — 

HP.  When  you  talk  about  conspiracy,  you 
are  Impugning  knowledge,  and  you  Impugn 
the  knowledge  of  the  facts  unless  there's 
specific  evidence  of  the — 

P.  (unintelligible)  I  Just  don't  want  to  see 
gtjys  get  hurt  that  didn't  know  what  the 
hell  they  were  doing. 

HP.  And  we  don't  want  to  either 

P.  (unintelligible) 

HP.  But  we  are  looking  for  witnesses,  to 
be  perfectly  honest. 

P.  Sure. 

HP.  Strachan,  they  are  still  negotiating 
with  him  on  having  flunked  the  lie  detector 
test. 

P.  Maybe  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  plead 
guUty  to  the  prosecutor — plead  auUtv? 

HP.  Well,  you  know,  ah-- 

P.  What? 

HP.  Basically.  I  mean,  what  we  are  tellins 
strachan  is  that  he  has  got  to  make  the 
choice  whether  he  wants  to  be  a  witness  or 
a  defendant.  "You  can  Just  hang  tough,  and 
you  can  bo  technically  be  a  witness  " 

(Zlegler  enters.) 

P.  rhat  story,  according  to  Henry  Peter- 
sen— he  Just  called  the  U.S.  Attorney's 
office.  It  la  a  totally  false  story.  Needs  to  be 
totally  knocked  down. 

Z.  Yes.  sir. 

..^■„^'**  *"•  *«•<:"/  what  you  can  recall 
the  U.  S.  Attorney- 
HP.  Called  U.8.  Attorney  and  said  that  In 
the  past  an  attorney  represenung  John  Dean 
was  la  his  office  and  Indicated  that  if  we 
Insisted  on  Dean,  that  they  would  be  tying  in 
the  President,  not  In  the  Watergate,  but  in 
oiher  areas. 

P.  That's  not  Watergate,  but  In  oilier 
areas. 

HP.  Whatever  that  means. 

P.  Well,  that's  flne.  Just  let  them  tie  us  In. 

HP.  Now,  to  put  that  In  context,  they 
had  previously  said  that  if  we  insisted  on 
trying  Dean  and  not  KhrUchman  and  Halde- 
mau  that  that  they  would  be  "trying  this 
Administration,"  the  President  and  what 
have  you. 

P.  So  basically  that's  the  game  they  are 
playing 

Z.  I  can  understand  how — you  indlcitcd 
that  their  attorney,  the  other  day,  said  they 
would  resist  in  tying  in— did  you  say?  In  not 
the  Watergate,  but — 

HP.  They  would  be  tying  in  the  President 
I  mean  it  was  an  emotional  sutement. 

P^ Emotion  at  tying  in  the  President,  not 
In  Watergate  but  in  other  things.  Right 

HP.  Not  in  the  Watergate,  but  in  other 
things.  Whatever  they  would  be 

P.  When  was  this? 

HP.  Monday.  Monday  of  this  week 

P.  Monday  of  this  week. 

HP.  Monday  of  thU  week. 

P.  Wen,  I  think  this I  think  thU 

thing  we  Just  hit  back  on. 

HP.  Well,  that's  the  only  thing.  And  I 
don  t  know  that.  And  they  had  no  idea 

P.  But  IDean  gave  them. 

HP.  -(Vhat? 

P.  But  Dean  give  them. 

HP.  Oh,  yes,  but,  but — 

P.  That  was  one  of  the  reasons  that  was 
so  important  to  disclose  that  because  they 
could  have  hung  that  over  our  heads  vou 
see  and —  '  '' 

P.  You  remember  my  call  from  Camp 
David.  I  said,  "Don't  go  into  the  national 
security  stuff."  I  didn't  mean- 
HP.  Oh,  I  understand. 
P.  'cause  I  remember  I  think  we  discussed 
that  silly  damned  thing.  I  had  heard  about 
It.  Just  heard  about.  You  told  me  that.  That's 
It.  you  told  me. 

P.  What  (expletive  removed)  did  they 
break  into  a  psychiatrist's  office  for?  I 
couldn't  believe  it. 

RZ.  I  think  what  all  of  this  Is— 

P.  What  do  you  think  it  is? 

RZ.  I  think  it's  the  attorney. 
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p.  I  think  he  is  bargaining  for  Dean. 

RZ.  I  had  occasion  to  talk  to  Dean  a  few 
minutes  ago.  but  a  call — 

P.  You  did?  £> 

HZ.  He  Is  a  very  good  friend  of  mine. 

P.  Well,  tell  us  what  you — now  understand 
we  have  to  watch  how  we  handle  him  now, 
because  we've  got — 

RZ.  It  was  a  very  good  conversation.  He 
-said,  "Ron.  I  am  issuing  no  statements." 
Incidentally,  he  said.  "I  got  a  telephone  call." 

P.  A  telephone  call  from  the  President. 
You  know,  that  shows  you  what  a  person  he 
is.  I  called — you  know — some  nice  things  we 
do — I  called  six  people,  members  of  my  staff. 
I  called  Ron,  Henry  Kissinger.  Ehrllchman, 
and  Rose,  my  secretary  and  John  Denn.  I 
just  go  down  a  list  of  people,  and  Just  say 
"I  want  tc  wish  you  a  Happy  Easter"  That's 
all  I  did.  And  it's  all  over  the  press! 

HP.  Well,  you  know,  we  got  a  report.  Again, 
I  got  it  through  Charlie  Shaffer  that  he  was 
pleased  and  elated  and  reassured.  And  yovi 
know,  as  a  human  being — 

P.  I  don't  want  to  hurt  John  Dean.  Believe 
me — I'd  like  to  help  him. 

RZ.  He  went  out  of  his  way  to  make  the 
point  to  me,  just  in  this  two-minute  con- 
versation, he  said  "I  didn't  make  that  tele- 
phone call,  Ron"  I  don't  know  who  may  have 
done  It  cause  he  knows — 

P.  Oh,  you  did  not  discuss  this  cra7:y  Hersh 
story. 

RZ.  No. 

P.  Now  the  problem  about  this  Hersh 
story,  la  that  if  the  Times  comes  out  and 
runs  this — 

RZ.  Oh,  no.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  talked  to 
Clifton  Daniel  this  afternoon,  and  he  didn't 
raise  it. 

P.  The  Woodward  story.  Woodward  also  has 
the  same  story.  Woodward  of  the  Post. 

RZ.  Woodward  said  that  reliable  sources 
said  that  someone  had  Implicated  the  Pres- 
ident in  their  testimony,  or  referred  to  him. 

P.  In  the  Dean  story? 

RZ.  No.  that  w^s  Hersh. 

P.  What  did  Woodward  say? 

RZ.  Woodward  said  they  had  two  stories; 
one  was  the  fact  that  It  was  reaching  a  new 
plateau,  and  he  was  not  ready  to  read  the 
story  because  he  was  still  working  on  It,  and 
Woodward  was  taking  the  position  that  he 
was  confused  and  needed  to  talk  to  some- 
one to  get  a  i>erception. 

HP.  They  are  trying  people. 

RZ.  What  they  are  trying  to  do  Is  to  get 
a  fix  on  what's  tiappened  over  here. 

P.  OK.  Take  a  hard  line.  Oergen  to  Wood- 
ward. Anything  on  that  they  better  watch 
their  damned  cotton  picking  faces.  Because 
boy,  if  there's  one  thing  in  this  case  as 
Henry  will  tell  you,  since  March  21st  when 
I  had  that  conversation  with  Dean,  I  have 
broken  my  ass  to  try  to  get  the  facts  of 
this  case.  Right?  Tried  to  get  that  damn 
Llddy  to  talk.  We  tried  to  get — finally  got 
Gray  to  refresh  his  memory,  (unintelligible) 
We  finally  got — Incidentally,  we  put  Ruck  In 
that  thing  rather  than— I  didn't  think  based 
on  what  you  had  told  me  earlier,  we  should 
put  Peld — because  there's  too  much  (unin- 
telligible) over  there  and  Ruckelshaus  Is  a 
perfectly  trustworthy  man.  Hell  stay  30 
days — 

HP.  I  know  him  and  I  think  well  of  hhn. 

P.  and  for  that  matter,  we'll  have  another 
man  ready.  Does  that  sound  alright  to  you? 
I  told  Ruck,  incidentally,  that  he  was  to 
cooperate  with  the  investigation  and  I  said. 
"Ruck  you  are  to  do  anything  that  the  pros- 
ecutor says  to  do.  Henry  Petersen,  or  the 
prosecutors.  leave  no  stone  unturned  and 
1  don't  give  a  damn  who  it  hurts."  Now 
believe  me.  that's  what  he's  been  told.  So  you 
got  a  man  there  who  will — 

HP.  I  know  him  and  I  think  well  of  him. 
Mr.  President. 

P.  Well,  he's  Mr.  Clean,  you  know  so  you 
understand. 

HP.  Yes,  Indeed.  He's  quite  able,  he  Is 
hideed. 


P.  So  there  you  are.  You've  got  to  knock 
that —  Crack  down.  If  there's  one  thing  you 
have  got  to  do,  you  have  got  to  maintain 
the  Presidency  out  of  this.  I  have  got  things 
to  do  for  this  cotintry  and  I'm  not  going  to 
have — now  this  is  persotial.  I  sometimes  feel 
like  I'd  like  to  resign.  Let  Agnew  be  Presi- 
dent for  a  while.  He'd  love  It. 

HP.  I  don't  even  know  why  you  want  the 
Job. 

P.  You  are  talking  about  this  story — that 
Agnew  Is  getting  ready  to  resign?  That's 
the  Post  also? 

RZ.  Well,  that's  the  Post  and  Times. 

P.  Post?  Well,  what  did  Agnew  say? 

RZ.  "That's  ridiculous."  Marsli  Thomp- 
son's going  to  turn  it  off.  Well,  look.  Let 
me  have  Gergen  call  him  back,  and  say, 
"He  raised  two  points  with  me.  Let  me 
tell  you  what  Is  going  on  here.  What's  going 
on  here.  Bob,  is  the  President  is  going  to 
get  to  the  bottom  of  this." 

P.  That's  right. 

RZ.  And  then  have  Oergen  say.  I  have 
checked  this  at  a  very  high  level  and  you'd 
better,  absolutely  not  even  go  Into  any  emo- 
tional concerns  of  running  a  story  like  this. 
You  had  better  Just  wipe  It  out  of  your 
mind.  Because  there  is  nothing  to  It. 

P.  That's  right. 

RZ.  If  you  say  you  want  to  be  responsible 
and  fair,  well,  you  had  better  not  go  with  a 
source  that  you  have  to  speculate  on. 

P.  Right.  The  same  with  the  Times. 

RZ.  The  New  York  Times  man,  I'm  sure  - 

P.  Well.  Hersh  Is  so  damn  unreliable. 

RZ.  (unintelligible) 

P.  I'd  call  Daniel.  Hersh  told  Bittman 
who  told  O'Brien  that  Dean  had  testified 
that  there  was  a  new — that  the  President 
was  Involved,  right? 

RZ.  Not  testified,  but  told  the  prosecutor 
or  something. 

P.  Told  the  prosecutor  that  the  President 
was  Involved,  right? 

P.  Let  me  ask  Henry  a  question.  You  have 
Titus  and  those  saying  Dean,  neither  Dean 
or  his  lawyers,  have  said  anything  of  that 
sort  except  this  one  thing. 

HP.  They  said,  "tying  In  the  President" 
not  in  the  Watergate  but  in  other  areas  and 
the  prosecutor  said,  "Stop!  We  don't  want 
to  get  In  this.  We  don't  want  to  discuss 
thU." 

P.   (unintelligible) 

HP.  What  I  think  is  Its  bombast.  Its 
negotiation — it's  ah — 

P.  Again  make  It  clear  that  Henry's  made 
his  check. 

RZ.  Just  to  put  this  into  perspective.  This 
Is  not,  as  I  sense  it,  about  to  break  in  the 
papers.  This  Is  Just  rumor  type. 

P.  Well,  kill  It.  Kill  It  bard. 

RZ.  OK,  sir.  (Zlegler  leaves) 

P.  Let  me  say  this,  let  me  ask  you  about 
(unintelligible) .  First,  on  Dean — I  would  not 
want  to  get  Into  a  position — ^You  have  told 
me  now,  "You  can  do  what  you  want  with 
Dean."  You  have  given  up.  You  mean,  in 
other  words,  fire  him,  hire  him,  leave  him. 
treat  him  like  the  others,  wait  until  the 
Grand  Jury  acts,  or  something.  You  see,  I 
have  three  courses:  I  can  wait  until  the 
Grand  Jury  acts,  I  can  take  leaves  of  ab- 
sence, or  I  can  take  resignations,  I  have  three 
different  courses  on  all  three  men.  I  can  do 
different  things  with  each  one  of  them. 
Right? 

HP.  Yes,  sir. 

P.  These  are  the  options,  but  what  I  will 
do  remains  to  be  seen.  Now  in  Dean's  case. 
I  do  not  want  the  impression  left  that — I 
have  gone  over  with  you  before,  that  by  say- 
ing "Don't  grant  Immunity  to  a  major  per- 
son," that  in  so  doing  I  am  trying  to  block 
Dean  giving  evidence  against  Haldeman  or 
Ehrllchman. 

HP.  I  understand  that. 
P.  I  have  applied  that  to  others,  and  I  don't 
want  to — no.  Do  I  make  myself  clear? 
HP.  Yes,  let  me  make  myself  clear. 
P.  Yes. 


HP.  I  regard  immunity  authority  under  the 
statutes  of  the  United  States,  to  be  my  re- 
sponsibility, of  which  I  cannot  divest  myself. 

P.  Right. 

HP.  And — ah — we  take  opinions,  but  I 
would  have  to  treat  this  as  advisory  only. 

P.  Right.  Well  understand.  I  only  expressei 
an  opinion. 

HP.  I  understand. 

P.  And  understand  you  have  got  to  deter- 
mine who  Is  the  major  culprit  too. 

HP.  Yes.  sir. 

P.  If  you  think  Dean  is  an  agent — Let  m; 
say.  If  Dean,  I — I  think  Haldeman  and  Ehr- 
llchman In  the  case  of  themselves  with  Dean. 
But  my  pohit  Is,  you  have  got  to— ah — I 
don't  know  what  your  prosecutors  think,  but 
If  your  prosecutors  believe  that  they  have  got 
to  give  Dean  Immunity,  In  whole  or  in  pan. 
In  order  to  get  the  damned  case,  do  It.  I'm 
not — I'm  not  telling  you  what  to  do,  but — 
you  understand?  Your  decision.  Now  have 
you  talked  to  the  prosecutor  about  this  situ- 
ation? 

HP.  They  vacillated.  In  the  first  Instance 
they.  I  think,  felt  quite  strongly  that  Dean 
should  be  Immunized,  and  I  was  resisting. 
And  the  last  time  we  discussed  it.  why  they 
had  made  other — 

P.  Why?  Maybe  because  of  what  I  said'.* 
See?  I  don't  want — I  don't  want  them — 

HP.  No.  I  don't  think  no,  because,  one,  they 
are  in  a  position  to  simply  make  the  recom- 
mendation and  let  me  shoulder  the  heavv 
burden. 

P.  Why  do  you  think  that  they  h*d  turned 
around? 

HP.  Well,  I  think  they  see  the  question  or 
credibility.  They  have  come  to  the  recogni- 
tion that  if  they  are  going  to  put  him  on  the 
stand  and  he's  going  to  have  any  credibility 
at  all,  he'll  have  most  credibility  If  he  goes  lu 
and  pleads  and  testifies  as  a  co-defendant 
against  Ehrllchman  and  Haldeman  as  op- 
posed to  someone  who  has  been  given  im- 
munity and  is  testifying  against  them. 

P.  Even  an  old  man  like  Wilson  will  tear 
hell  out  of  him. 

HP.  Well,  John  WUson  may  be  old,  but  he's 
one  hell  of  a  lawyer. 

P.  Oh.  I  can  see 

HP.  A  top-notch  man 

P.  I  met  him  last  night,  I  said  privately 
and  I  won't  again,  but  I  was  impressed  with 
him.  He  Is  a  delightful  man.  And  I  could  see. 
I  can  see — I  would  want  to  be  on  the  stand 
with  him  interrogating. 

HP.  He's  a  fair 

P.  He  must  be  pretty  good, 

HP.  Yes,  sir  he  is.  And  did  you  meet  Frank 
Strlckler? 

P.  Yeah. 

HP.  They  are  both  delightful  people. 

P.  Yeah.  Strlckler.  he  just  looks  sort  of  a 
big  country  bumpkin,  but  there  is  a  sharp 
mind  in  there. 

HP.  Very  able  fellow.  And  they  are  decent 
people  to  deal  with — as  adversaries.  They  are 
decent.  They  are  honorable  lawyers,  they  are 
pleasure  to  deal  with. 

P.  All  right.  We  have  got  the  Inununlty 
problem  resolved.  Do  It.  Dean  If  you  need  to. 
but  boy  I  am  telling  you — there  ain't  going 
to  be  any  blackmail. 

HP.  Mr.  President.  I 

P.  Don't  let  Dick  Klelndienst  say  it.  Dean 
ain't — "Hunt  is  going  to  blackmail  you." 
Hunt's  not  going  to  blackmail  any  of  us.  "It 
is  his  word,  basically,  against  yours."  It's  his 
word  against  mine.  Now  for — ^who  Is  going  to 
believe  John  Dean?  We  relied  on  the  damned 
so^Dean.  Dean  was  the  one  who  told  us 
throughout  the  summer  that  nobody  in  the 
White  House  was  Involved  when  he.  himself 
apparently,  was  involved,  particularly  on  the 
critical  angle  of  subornation  of  perjury. 
That's  the  one  that — I  will  never,  never  un- 
derstand John. 

HP.  I,  I  can  almost  quote  him.  He  said. 
"Henry.  God  damn  it,  I  need  this  informa- 
tion. That  man  designated  me  to  get  all 
these  facts."  And  he  calls  me  in  there  and 
chews  my  ass>  off. 
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p.  Do  you  know  something? 

HP.  And  this  was  before  the  trial 

P.  Dick  Klelndlenst,  Incidentally,  Dick 
Klelndlenst  told  me  this  last  night  when  I 
talked  to  him.  He  Bald,  "You  know,  Mr. 
President — "  And  I  said,  "Do  you  know  the 
first  time  I  ever  saw  Dean  a!one  was  on  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1972,  except  for  5  minutes  when  I 
signed  my  will  on  August  the  14th."  Dick 
probably  repeated,  because  I  think  you  were 
In  the  room.  He  said,  "Are  you  kidding?"  I 
raid,  "No,  why?  Did  you  hear  otherwise?"  He 
Mild,  "Well,  Dean  was  around  here  quoting 
the  President  all  the  time."  Did  he  Indicate 
that  I  was  telling  him  to  do  this? 

HP.  He  told  me  that  he  had  been  designated 
by  you  to  accumulate  all  these  facts  and  he 
was  reporting  to  you  personally.  And  that 
you'd  be  clearing  his  ass  out  If  he  didn't  have 
it  and  I  went  back  to  him  again,  I  said, 
"John,  are  you  sure  this  Information  Is  not 
going  laterally?"  I  said,  "Not  that  I  distrust 
you,  but  you,  where  Is  It  going?  Do  you 
know?"  He  said,  "Henry,  It  Is  only  going  up- 
ward." which  I  took  to  mean — Ehrllchman, 
Haldeman  and  you. 

P.  Ehrllchman.  It  went  to  Ehrllchman,  I 
am  sure.  And  then  In  to  Haldman.  And  to 
Zlegler,  because  Zlegler  used  Dean.  But  that 
was  because  he  had  to  (unintelligible). 

HP.  Well,  I  didn't  hare  any  problem  with 
that.  I  got  In — 

P.  Dean.  You  will  get  Dean  In  there.  Sup- 
pose he  starts  trying  to  Impeach  the  Presi- 
dent, the  word  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  says.  "Well,  I  have  Information 
to  the  effect  that  I  once  discussed  with  the 
President  the  question  of  how  the  possibility, 
of  the  problem,"  of  this  damn  Bittman  stiiS 
I  spoke  to  you  aboi/t  last  time.  Henry,  It 
won't  stand  up  for  five  minutes  because 
nothing  was  done,  and  fortimately  I  bad 
Haldeman  at  that  conversation  and  he  was 
there  and  I  said,  "Look,  I  tried  to  give  you 
this,  this,  thte,  this,  this,  this,  and  this."  And 
I  said,  "When  you  finally  get  it  out,  it  won't 
work.  Becaiise,  I  said,  "First,  you  can't  get 
clemency  to  Hunt." 

HP.  I  agree. 

P.  I  mean,  I  was  trying  to  get  It  out.  To 
try  to  see  what  that — Dean  bad  been  doing! 
I  said,  "First  you  can't  give  him  clemency." 
Somebody  has  thrown  out  something  to  the 
effect  that  Dean  reported  that  Hunt  had 
an  idea  that  be  was  going  to  get  clemency 
around  Christmas.  I  said,  "At«  you  klddlnq? 
You  can't  get  clemency  for  Hunt.  You 
couldn't  even  think  about  It  until,  you  know, 
"75  or  something  like  that."  Which  you 
could,  then  because  of  the  fact,  that  you 
could  get  to  the — ah — But  nevertheless,  I  said 
you  couldn't  give  clemency.  I  said,  "The  sec- 
ond point  to  remember  Is  'How  are  you  go- 
ing to  get  the  money  for  them?'  If  you  could 
do  It,  I  mean  you  are  talking  about  a  mil- 
lion dollars."  I  asked  him — well,  I  gave  him 
•everal  ways.  I  said,  "You  couldn't  put  It 
through  a  Cuban  Committee  could  you?"  I 
asked  him,  because  to  me  be  was  sounding 
so  damned  ridiculous.  I  said,  "Well  luider 
tbe  circumstances."  I  said.  "There  Isnt  a 
damn  thing  we  can  do."  I  said,  "It  \o6ka  to 
me  like  the  problem  is  sue  Jcdin  Mitchell." 
Mitchell  came  down  tbe  next  day  and  we 
talked  about  executive  privilege.  Nothing 
elae.  Now,  that's  tbe  total  story.  And — so 
Dean — I  Just  want  you  to  be  sxire  that  If  Dean 
ever  raises  the  thing,  you've  got  tbe  whole 
tblng.  You've  got  that  whole  thing.  Now 
kick  blm  straight— 

HP.  That's — I  mean — that's  what  we  bad  to 
do.  I  just  don't  see  bow  we  can  nntnimi!7.g 
that  man.  That's  all  there  is  to  it. 

P.  But  I  suppoee  be  talk*  to  his  friends. 
Is  be  talking  to  Bittman?  No,  Dean  was  talk- 
ing to  O'Brien,  wasn't  be?  Dean  wasn't  talk- 
ing to  Bittman. 

HP.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  Waan't  that  story 
that  Bittman — that  Bittman  talked  to 
O'Brien — Bittman.  Bittman  to  O'Brien — 

P.  No  Bittman  to  O'Brien  said.  "Look,  we 
jieed  tbe  money." 

HP.  That's  right. 


P.  Or  was  it  Bittman  to  Dean?  I  don't 
know.  What  kind  of  a  guy  is  O'Brien? 

HP.  I've  only  met  O'Brien  one  time  and 
then  only  recently  at  a  recent  Bar  dinner.  I 
don't  know  him.  Bittman,  I  know  well.  I  Just 
thank  God  I  broke  off  social  relations  with 
blm  from  the  time  he  represented  Hunt.  We 
had  a  golf  date,  and  I  Just  broke  it  and  I 
haven't  seen  him  since  then. 

P.  What  about  Bittman? 

HP.  What  he's  concerned  about  is  the  alle- 
gation that  be,  in  behalf  of  Hunt,  was  at- 
tempting to  blackmail  the  White  House  for 
substantial  sums  of  money  in  return  for 
Hunt's  silence.  That's  tbe  allegation.  And 
that's  what  HcCord  said — ah 

P.  McCord  said  that  Bittman — 

HP.  McCord  said  that  Dorothy  Hunt  told 
him  all  this  sort  of  thing. 

P.  And  so  how  do  you  get  to  them?  Do 
you  have  to  call  Bittman?  What  do  you  do? 

HP.  Well,  we  may  get  into  tbe  fee.  Fees  are 
not  privileged. 

P.  I  see. 

HP.  Now— 

P.  You  say,  "Where  did  he  get  your  fee?" 

HP.  That's  right. 

P.  And  how  would  you  go  about  that  one? 

HP.  We'll  have  to  subpoena  the  fee  records 
out  of  the  law  firm. 

P.  And  then  ii  he  got  the  fee,  you  say, 
"Did  blackmail  the  White  House  for  this?" 

HP.  Well,  ah. 

P.  How  did  be  pay  the  fee? 

HP.  No,  no.  I  think  that — one,  we  try  and 
find  out  whether  or  not  tbe  amount  of  fees 
reflected  on  the  books  of  the  law  firm  were 
consistent  with  the  amount  of  money  that 
was — oh — to  have  gone  to  the  law  firm.  In 
other  words,  what  we  think  happened  is  that 
a  considerable  amount  within  the  law  firm 
was  paid  out  in  fees  and  the  balance  went  on 
to  Dorothy  Hunt  for  distribution  to  the 
Cubans  and  what  have  you. 

P.  For  support. 

HP.  The  strange  thing  about  this  one,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  they  could  have  done  it 
openly. 

P.  Why,  of  course ! 

HP.  If  they  had  Just  oome  out  in  the 
Washington  Post  cotild  say,  "Well  these  peo- 
ple were — " 

P.  They  helped  tbe  Scotsboro  people,  they 
helped  the  Berrigans,  you  remember  the  Al- 
ger Hiss  defense  fund? 

HP.  And  we're  going  to  help  these — They 
were  doing  this — Once  you  do  it  In  a  clan- 
destine fashion.  It  takes  on  elements — 

P.  Elements  of  a  cover-up. 

HP.  That's  right,  and  obstruction  of  Jus- 
tice. 

P.  That's  what  It  Is,  a  question  of  the  way 
it  was  done. 

HP.  Sir. 

P.  Ctirlous  thing.  I  get  your  point  there,  I 
see  that  in  other  words,  the — so  let's  look 
at  Bittman.  Bittman  says  he  Is  trying  to 
blackmail  the  White  House.  Alright  you 
called  Bittman.  Bittman  says  that — be  says 
that  O'Brien — Where  did  you  get  the  money? 
And  so  forth — 

HP.  Now  Bittman  maintains  that  It's  a  lie. 

P.  He'd  be  better  off  to  say  it's  a  lie. 

HP.  Yeah.  He  simply  says  that  this  is  a 
statement  by  McCord  that  Is  lacking  In  ve- 
racity. 

HP.  And  Is  attributed  to  (unintelligible) 
and  Dorothy  Hunt. 

P.  Of  course,  you've  got  Dean  now  corrob- 
orating— 

HP.  Well,  we  have  Dean  alluding  to  It,  but 
not  In  circumstances  that  we  can  use  It.  It 
depends  upon  whether  or  not — 

P.  But  Dean  must  say — tbls  Is  also  hearsay 
on  that  point.  I  had  forgotten  this  Is  bear- 
say.  Because  he  says  that  he  bad  beard  tbat 
Bittman  needed  money,  I  mean,  Bittman  had 
said  he  had  to  have  a  hundred — 

HP.  Tbe  link  here  is  O'Brien. 

P.  Hub? 

HP.  Tbe  link  here  is  O'Brien. 


P.  I — oh,  I  see.  » 

HP.  Tbe  lawyer. 

P.  I  see.  Tbat  Dean  had  heard  from  O'Brien. 
Bittman  or  O'Brien? 

HP.  No.  I  say  the  link  we  can  break  into 
this  is  O'Brien.  Cause  O'Brien's  a  lawyer.  He's 
very  scared  and — 

P.  Yeah.  So.  O'Brien.  Let's  see  what  he  says. 
I  am  Just  trying  to  see  where  it  sorts  out. 
O'Brien — can    you    get   him    in?   What's   hg  , 
done?  Has  he  spoken  up?  - 

HP.  Well,  I  don't  know  tbat  I  can  really 
predict — ah — ah — but  conceivably  If  be 
said — ah — 

P.  Bittman. 

HP.  "As  part  of  tbe  scheme  to  ensure  si- 
lence of  those  that  were  convicted,  we 
made  an  arrangement  whereby  money  woulJ 
flow  through  Bittman  In  tbe  form  of  legal" 
fees  for  distribution  to  those  people." — Theu 
you've  got  it. 

P.  In  tbe  form  of  legal  fees,  I  see.  And 
then  you've  got  Bittman  and  then  you've  got 
O'Brien  and  then  you  got  tbe  people  tbat  dH 
it.  If  they— ah— At  least  those  that  knew. 
Like  Kalmbach,  might  not  have  known. 

HP.  Tbat  remains  to  be  seen.  And  LaRue. 

P.   LaRue?   LaRue   did   know.   He   bad   to. 
And    Mitchell.    You've    got    Mitchell    there, 
you've  got  LaRue.  Who  else  is  missing?  La-"^ 
Rue,  is  he  the  one  that  used  the  code  name  of 
Rivers? 

HP.  I  don't  know  whether — 

P.  I  have  heard  that  name  Rivers. 

HP.  I  heard  Baker.  Now  there's  two,  but 
these  may  be  couriers  that  Caulfield  re- 
cruited. I  am  not  sure. 

P.  And  m  all  tbat  Caulfleld  is  involved, 
probably  only  colncldentally.  You  can't — 
they  say  some  of  these  down  there.  But 
O'Brien  in  other  words.  O'Brien  is  scared. 
And  O'Brien  says  that  Bittman — I  am  Just 
trying  to  see  how  they  ever  got — Tbe  only 
way  you  could  ever  get — Let  me  say,  there 
is  no  way  they  could  get  that  to  the  Presi- 
dent without  going  through  Haldeman  and 
Ehrllchman.  But  I  am  referring  to  this  man 
here.  There's  no  way  they  could  get  It  to 
here  except  through  the  fact  that  on  March 
21st  Dean,  as  I  had  reported  to  you,  did  re- 
port to  me  that  Bittman  had  told  O'Brien 
that  they  needed  the  money.  They  needed 
the  money.  It  was  discussed  and  we,  I  said. 
"It  can't  be  done.  We  can't  do  it."  He  went 
on  to  see  Ehrllchman,  and  Ehrllchman  said, 
"No  dice."  Nothing  could  be  done.  Now  tbat 
Is  the  fact.  As  far  as  we're  concerned.  That 
isn't  much  of  a  thing  for  Dean  to  have. 

HP.  Yeah. 

P-But  you  could  have  Bittman.  I  suppoee 
Dean — he  could  have  talked  to  blm — but 
then  you  have  hearsay.  But  Dean  is  not 
credible.  He  Is  not  credible.  He  really  can't. 
He  can't  go  out  and  say,  "Look  I've  talked 
to  the  President  and  be  told  me  this  and 
tbat  and  the  other  thing."  First,  it's  not 
true. 

HP.  That's  the  reason  I  say,  in  order  to 
make  Dean  a  credible  witness;  one,  it  seems 
to  me  that  be  has  to  plead  and  two,  be  has 
to  be  corroborated  In  an  essential  degree,  not 
everything  he  says.  But  in  sense  an  essen- 
tial number  of  factors  by  other  witnesses. 
And  be  may  be  corroborated  In  one  respect 
by  LaRue  and  In  other  respect  by  O'Brien, 
and  In  still  a  third  respect  by  someone  else, 
and  te^  fourth  respect  by  Magruder.  You 
know,  an^  that's  the  way  It  goes  and  tbe  case 
is  being  built.  So,  maybe  we  can  bring 
O'Brien  out. 

P.  Well,  there's  only  this  one  charge  I  give 
to  you,  among  many  others,  and  tbat  is:  If 
any  of  this — I  mean,  I  can't  allow  it.  Believe 
me  that  even  prosecutors  shouldnt  even  have 
informed  you  of  this  one.  Or  me — ^I — 

HP.  Tbey  have  described  it  as  bombast,  and 
rhetoric,  and — you  know,  posing — 

P.  You  examine  them  tomorrow.  And  you 
tell  them,  they  are  my  men.  I'm  for  tbem  too. 
Z  want  tbem  to  do  tbe  job.  I  want  this  to 
oome  out  solid  and  right  here.  And  tbey  will 
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start  right  In  to  get  the  big  fish.  Let's  come 
to  the  Dean  thing  again. 

I  can  give  you  some  more  time  If  you 
want  to  negotiate  with  him.  I  mesoi,  when  I 
say  I — Hidrw  time — 

HP.  He  needs  more  pressure.  It's  become 
counterproductive  of  tbe  President. 
P.  What? 

HP.  It's  become  counterproductive.  I  think 
be  was  pressed  up  against  tbe  wall,  he's  seen 
tbe  early-morning  crisis  pass  and  now  he's 
had  resurgence.  You  know,  he  sees  Ehrllch- 
man here.  He  sees  Haldeman  here.  He  sees 
John  Dean  still  here.  Nothing  happens.  His 
~  confidence  Is  coming  back  rather  than  ebb- 
ing. And — 

P.  What  do  you  think?  Without  your  ad- 
vice— Is  the  proper  course  of  action  to  have 
Dean  to  either — There  are  two  courses  of  ac- 
tion I  can  take.  I  can  take  a  leave  of  absence 
until  tbey  clear.  You  know  what  I  mean. 
Which  of  course  is  a  very — Bill  Rogers  thinks 
Is  tbe  fairest.  And  In  tbe  end — and  then  they 
resign,  of  course.  Or  I  can  ask — Just  resign. 
Now  tbe  problem  with  resignation,  which 
bits  at — There  Isn't  any  question  about  what 
I  will  do  when  you  get  through  with  your 
damned  Grand  Jury.  I  Just  don't — I  don't 
want  to — you  know  what  I  mean?  I  don't 
want  him  in  effect — by  something  that  I 
do^to  totally  prejudice  even  Dean.  You  un- 
derstand what  I  mean? 
HP.  I  understand  tbat  aspect  of  it. 
P.  As  President  I  shouldn't  give  a  damn 
about  that,  but  as  President — I'll  speak  to 
the  country  on  this.  And  I  will  soon.  But 
my  point  is  with  a  leave  of  absence,  with  a 
leave  of  absence  for  all  three. 

HP.  With  a  leave  of  absence,  you  have  tbe 
best  of  both  worlds.  You  have  given  tbem 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  you  haven't 
cut  the  Qordlan  knot.  You  haven't  asked 
for  their  resignations. 

P.  I  have  asked  for  a  leave  of  absence. 
And  I  say,  "Now  I  will  determine  at  the 
conclusion  not  Just  of  the  Grand  Jury,  but 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  entire  investigation, 
that  means  the  Ervin  Committee  is  in  there 
too."  If,  for  example,  you  don't  happen  to 
Indict  one  of  these  three,  or  one  or  two  or 
three.  I  am  not  going  to  take  tbat  as  clear 
evidence — it  is  not  enough  to  serve  tbe  Presi- 
dent simply  to  get  by — 
HP.  I  understand — 

P.  And  I  have  told  them  all  of  tbat.  Tbey 
have  got  to  be — 

HP.  I  don't  see  tbat  we're  in  any  dis- 
agreement there.  The  problem  is  one  of  tim- 
ing, as  I  see  it.  I  think.  In  my  bumble  judg- 
ment, tbat  the  question  of  timing  Is  working 
first  to  your  detriment,  with  respect  to  your 
Image,  before  the  press  and  public. 

P.  Do  you  mean  now  would  be  a  good 
time — 

HP.  And  secondly,  I  think  it  is  working 
toward  the  detriment  of  the  investigation 
because  it  is  giving  all  of  these  people  an 
attitude  of  hope  tbat  1  think  is  unwarranted 
and  I  think  tbat  if  be — 

P.  Let  me  ask  you  this.  How  about  moving 
Haldeman  and  Ehrllchman  and  see  what  tbat 
does  to  Dean.  I  am  Just  thinking  about  tbat — 
Let  me  put  It  this  way.  I  am  not  In  com- 
munication with  Dean  at  all.  For  obvious 
reasons.  But  Haldeman  and  Ehrllchman,  I 
bold  my  damn  brain  sessions.  I  Icnow  tbat 
tbey  are  telling  me  tbe  truth.  Dean.  I  can't 
believe  blm.  Because  I  dont  know  what  be 
Is  up  to.  you  see?  And.  this  leave  of  absence 
talk,  let  me  say- Please  let  us  keep  it  within 
ourselves.  I  can't  leak  thU  out.  It  wUl  kill 
them.  It  will  klU  the  whole  thing.  I  am  par- 
ticularly— can't  let  it  out  to  Dean.  I  don't 
like  to  put  tbe  three  of  Uiem  in  the  same 
bag.  Although  they  may  all  be  there. 

HP.  Mr.  Praaldent.  why  do  you  not  like 
to  put  tbem  in  the  same  l>ag7  You  dont  like 
to  put  them  in  the  same  l>ag  because  Halde- 
man And  Kbrlichman  are  loyal  to  tbe  last 
minute,  and  you — 

P.  No,  no  It  lent  that.  It  Isnt  tliat. 
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HP.  I  am  not  questioning  your  motive. 

P.  I  am  referring  primarily  to  the  fact 
tbat  I  have  a  different  relation  with  tbe 
others.  At  this  point  I  can't  get  Dean  In 
and  say,  "Look  fella,  you  take  a  leave  of 
absence  and  If  you  come  through  clean  I  will 
take  you  back."  You  know,  something  like 
that. 

HP.  Well,  I,  in  all  candor,  I  think  a  leave 
of  absence — absence — is  Just  a  preliminary 
step  to  ultimate  departure. 

P.  I  see. 

HP.  I  don't  see  bow  either  way  any  of 
tbem  could  come  back.  But  it  certainly  at 
least  in  terms  of  bias  and  prejudice  it  in- 
dicates to  tbe  public  at  large  tbat  you 
haven't  completely  abandoned  them.  You 
haven't  completely  and  unalterably  decided 
their  fate.  On  tbe  other  band,  I  am  sep- 
arating myself  from  them  and  saying  now, 
by  goUy,  you — What  you  say  is  you  are 
guilty  until  you  are  proven  innocent.  That's 
what  the  leave  of  absence  is.  You  see.  The 
other  way  I  am  saying,  "Resignation — you're 
guilty."  That's  tbe  difference,  isn't  It?  Tbe 
leave  of  absence  in  effect  is  saying,  "Look, 
fellas,  I  give  you  leave  of  absence.  So  I  bold 
you,  basically,  not  that  you're  guilty,"  but — 
I'm  not  holding  you  guilty,  I'm  not  finding 
you  guilty,  but  I'm  saying  is  tbat  you've  got 
to  prove  that  you  are  innocent  before  you 
can  come  back. 

HP.  No. 

P.  Now  In  recognition  I  am  saying — 

HP.  No — you're  saying  that  you  have  to 
prove  you're  worthy  to  work  In  tbe  Office 
of   the   President. 

P.  Oh,  I  see.  I  understand. 

HP.  But  I  think  tbat.  I  think  that's  a 
much  more  ritualistic  way  of  saying — 

P.  Well,  that's  what  I  told  tbem.  That's 
what  I  told  them.  You  know  what  I  mean  by 
guilt  and   Innocence,   I  mean  worthiness. 

HP.  That's  right. 

P.  You  have  to  prove  you're  worthy. 

HP.  But  you  see  that's  what  I  see  has  to 
get  out  to  the  public.  But  Mr.  President,  my 
wife  Is  not  a  politically  sophisticated  woman. 

P.  That's  right — 

HP.  She  knows  I'm  upset  about  this  and 
you  know,  I'm  working  hard  and  she  sees 
it.  But  she  asked  me  at  breakfast — She,  now 
I  don't  want  you  to  bold  this  against  her  if 
you  ever  meet  her,  because  she's  a  charming 
lady — 

P.  Of  course. 

HP.  She  said.  "Doesn't  all  this  upset  you?" 
And  I  said,  "Of  course  It  does." 

P.  "Why  the  hell  doesn't  the  President  do 
something?" 

HP.  She  said,  "Do  you  think  the  President 
knows?"  And  I  looked  at  her  and  said,  "If 
I  thought  the  President  knew,  I  would  have 
to  resign."  But,  you  know,  now  there  Is  my 
own  family.  Mr.  President — 

P.  Sure.  Sure. 

HP.  Now  whatever  confidence  she  has  In 
you.  her  confidence  In  me  ought  to  be  un- 
questioned. Well,  when  tbat  type  of  ques- 
tion comes  through  in  my  home — 

P.  We've  got  to  get  It  out. 

HP.  We've  got  a  problem. 

P.  Well  you  know  I  have  wrestled  with  It. 
I've  been  trying  to — 

HP.  Mr.  President.  I  pray  for  you.  sir. 

P.  I  have  been  trying  to  get  tbe  thing. 
Like  even  poor  Gray — there  was  nothing  we 
could  do.  Ah — wrestling  with  Dean's  covers. 
But  ab — 

HP.  I  wouldn't  try  to  distinguish  between 
the  three  of  tbem. 

P.  I  tinderstand.  I  understand.  Well.  I 
wont  try  to  distinguish,  but  maybe  they  will 
be  bandied  differently  due  to  the  fact  that  I 
am  not  communicating  with  Dean. 

HP.  Mr.  President,  it  is  always  easier  to 
advise  than  it  is  to  assume  tbe  responsibil- 
ity. 

P.  I  wiU  do  It  my  way.  And  it  will  be  done. 
I  am  working  on  It.  I  won't  even  tell  you 
how — how- 
HP.  I  understand — 


P.  But  what  are  you  going  to  do?  What  will 
happen  now?  Tbe  FBI  will  now  interview 
Dean  on  tbat  report  In  California? 

HP.  Yes,  sir.  They  will  Interview  Ehrllch- 
man and  they  will,  ah.  attempt  to  identify 
the  psychiatrist.  Tbey  wlU  Interview  the 
psychiatrist  named  as  Ellsberg's  psychia- 
trist to  determine  whether  or  not  they  were 
burglarized  or  know  they  were  burglarized. 
Tbey  will  attempt  to  determine  If  there's 
any  poUce  report  of  a  burglary.  We  will  check 
with  the  Defense  Department  since  they 
have  been  involved  in  this  thing.  We  wUl  re- 
check  the  FBI.  We've  already  checked  them 
once. 

P.  What  did  tbey  find? 
HP.  Well,  nothing.  We've  checked  our  own 
people— 

P.  Now,  the  FBI  did  not  do  anything. 

HP.  I  understand.  But  .  .  .  we're  talking 
about  the  evidence  of  information  that  may 
have  been  stemmed  from  that  source. 

P.  Yeah.  Well  tbey  got  into  tbe  trial. 

HP.  Whether  any  of  tbat  has  gotten  Into 
the  file  In  any  way.  And  when  we  do  that 
and  we  do  that,  we  have  to  file  a  report  to 
the  Court  and  we  wUl  and  ah  we'll  see  what 
develops. 

P.  Alright.  Thank  you. 

Appendix   49.   Statement:    The   President 
April  30,  19^3.  (9:01-9:25  p.m.). 
(9:01  p.m.  e.d.t) 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  ton:ght  from  my 
heart  on  a  subject  of  deep  concern  to  every 
American. 

In  recent  months,  members  of  my  Admin- 
istration and  officials  of  the  Committee  for 
tbe  Re-election  of  the  President — including 
some  of  my  closest  friends  and  most  trusted 
aides — ^have  been  charged  with  involvement 
in  what  has  come  to  be  known  ae  the  Water- 
gate affair.  These  Include  charges  of  Illegal 
activity  during  and  preceding  tbe  1972  Presi- 
dential election  and  charges  that  responsible 
officials  participated  in  efforts  to  cover  up 
that  illegal  activity. 

Tbe  inevitable  result  of  these  charges  has 
been  to  raise  serious  questions  about  the 
Integrity  of  tbe  White  House  Itself.  Tonight 
I  wish  to  address  these  questions. 

Last  June  17,  while  I  was  in  Florida  trying 
to  get  a  few  days'  rest  after  my  visit  to 
Moscow,  I  first  learned  from  news  reports  of 
the  Watergate  break-in.  I  was  appalled  at 
this  senseless.  Illegal  action,  and  I  was 
shocked  to  learn  that  employees  of  tbe  Re- 
election Committee  were  apparently  among 
those  guilty.  I  Immediately  ordered  an  in- 
vestigation by  appropriate  government  au- 
thorities. On  September  15.  as  you  will  recall, 
indictments  were  brought  against  seven  de- 
fendants in  the  case. 

As  the  investigations  went  forward.  I  re- 
peatedly asked  those  conducting  the  Investi- 
gation whether  there  was  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  members  of  my  Administration 
were  in  any  way  involved.  I  received  repeated 
assurances  tbat  there  were  not.  Because  of 
these  continuing  reassurances — because  I  be- 
lieved the  reports  I  was  getting,  because  I 
had  faith  In  the  persons  from  whom  I  was 
getting  them — I  discounted  the  st<H^e«  in  tbe 
press  tbat  appeared  to  implicate  members  of 
my  Administration  or  other  officials  of  tbe 
campaign  committee. 

Until  March  of  this  year,  I  remained  con- 
vinced tbat  tbe  denials  were  true  and  that 
tbe  charges  of  Involvement  by  members  of 
tbe  White  House  staff  were  false.  Tbe  com- 
ments I  nuule  during  this  period,  and  tbe 
comntents  made  by  my  Press  Secreary  on  my 
behalf,  were  besed  on  the  Information  pro- 
vided to  us  at  tbe  time  we  made  ttaoee  com- 
ments. However,  new  Information  then  came 
to  me  which  persuaded  me  that  there  was 
a  real  possibility  tbat  some  of  these  charges 
were  true,  and  suggesting  further  tbat  there 
had  been  an  effort  to  conceal  the  facts  both 
from  the  public,  from  you.  and  from  ma. 

As  a  result,  on  March  ai,  I  peraonally  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  for  coordlnatlDg  In- 
tensive new  Inquiries  Into  the  matter,  and  I 
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personally  ordered  those  conducting  the  In- 
vestigations to  get  all  the  facts  and  to  report 
them  directly  to  me,  right  here  In  this  office. 
I  again  ordered  that  all  persons  in  the 
Government  or  at  the  Re-election  Committee 
should  cooperate  fully  with  the  FBI,  the 
prosecutors  and  the  Orand  Jury.  I  also  or- 
dered that  anyone  who  refused  to  cooperate 
in  telling  the  truth  would  be  asked  to  reslga 
from  government  service.  And,  with  ground 
rules  adopted  that  would  preserve  the  basic 
constitutional  separation  of  powers  between 
the  Congress  and  the  Presidency.  I  directed 
that  members  of  the  White  House  staff 
should  appear  and  testify  voluntarily  under 
oath  before  the  Senate  Committee  investi- 
gating Watergate. 

I  was  determined  that  we  should  get  to  the 
bottom  of  the  matter,  and  that  the  truth 
should  be  fully  brought  out — no  matter  who 
was  involved. 

At  the  same  time,  I  was  determined  not 
to  take  precipitate  action,  and  to  avoid,  if 
at  all  possible,  any  action  that  would  appear 
to  reflect  on  innocent  people.  I  wanted  to 
be  fair.  But  I  knew  that  in  the  final  analysis, 
the  integrity  of  this  office — public  faith  in 
the  Integrity  of  this  office — would  have  to 
take  priority  over  all  personal  considerations. 

Today,  in  one  of  the  most  difficult  decisions 
of  my  Presidency,  I  accepted  the  resignations 
of  two  of  my  closest  associates  in  the  White 
Rouse — Bob  Haldeman,  John  Ehrlichman — 
two  of  the  finest  public  servants  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  know. 

I  want  to  stress  that  in  accepting  these 
resignations,  I  mean  to  leave  no  implication 
whatever  of  personal  wrongdoing  on  their 
part,  and  I  leave  no  implication  tonight  of 
Implication  on  the  part  of  others  who  have 
been  charged  in  this  matter.  But  in  matters 
as  sensitive  as  guarding  the  Integrity  of  oiu- 
democratic  process,  it  is  essential  not  only 
that  rigorous  legal  and  ethicalr  standards  be 
observed,  but  also  that  the  public,  you,  have 
the  total  confidence  that  they  are  both  being 
observed  and  enforced  by  those  in  authority 
and  particularly  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  They  agreed  with  me  that  this 
move  was  necessary  in  order  to  restore  that 
confidence. 

Because  Attorney  General  Kleindlenst — 
though  a  distinguished  public  servant,  my 
personal  friend  for  20  years,  with  no  personal 
involvement  whatever  in  this  matter — has 
been  a  close  personal  and  professional  asso- 
ciate of  some  of  those  who  are  Involved  in 
this  case,  he  and  I  both  felt  that  it  was  also 
necessary  to  name  a  new  Attorney  General. 

The  Counsel  to  the  President,  John  Dean, 
has  also  resigned. 

As  the  new  Attorney  General,  I  have  today 
named  Elliot  Richardson,  a  man  of  unim- 
peachable Integrity  and  rigorously  high  prin- 
ciple. I  have  directed  him  to  do  everything 
necessary  to  ensure  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  the  confidence  and  trust  of  every 
law  abiding  person  in  this  coimtry. 

I  have  given  him  absolute  authority  to 
make  all  decisions  bearing  upon  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  Watergate  case  and  related  mat- 
ters. I  have  Izistructed  him  that  if  he 
should  consider  it  appropriate,  he  has  the 
authority  to  name  a  special  supervising 
prosecutor  for  matters  arising  out  of  the 
case. 

Whatever  may  appear  to  have  been  the 
case  before — whatever  improper  activities 
may  yet  be  discovered  in  connection  with  this 
whole  sordid  affair — I  want  the  American 
people,  I  want  you  to  know  beyond  the  shad- 
ow of  a  doubt  that  during  my  term  as  Presl- 
rent,  justice  will  be  pursued  fairly,  fully,  and 
Impartially,  no  matter  who  is  involved.  This 
office  is  a  sacred  tnist  and  I  am  determined 
to  be  WMthy  of  that  trust. 

liOOking  bMk  at  the  history  of  this  case, 
two  questions  arise; 

How  could  it  have  happened? 

Who  Is  to  blame? 

Political  commentators  have  correctly  ob- 


served that  during  my  27  years  In  politics, 
I  have  always  previously  insisted  on  running 
my  own  campaigns  for  office.  -''*^ 

But  1972  presented  a  very  different  j^itua- 
tion.  In  both  domestic  and  foreign  pplicy. 
1972  was  a  year  of  crucially  important  de- 
cisions, of  intense  negotiations,  of  vital  new 
directions,  particularly  in  working  toward  the 
goal  which  has  been  my  overriding  concern 
throughout  my  political  career — the  goal  of 
bringing  peace  to  America  and  peace  to  the 
world. 

That  is  why  I  decided,  as  the  1972  cam- 
paign approached,  that  the  Presidency  shoiUd 
come  first  and  politics  second.  To  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible,  therefore,  I  sought  to 
delegate  campaign  operations,  and  to  re- 
move the  day-to-day  campaign  decisions 
from  the  President's  office  and  from  the 
White  House.  I  also,  as  you  recall,  severely 
limited  the  number  of  my  own  campaign 
appearances. 

Who,  then,  Is  to  blame  for  what  happened 
In  this  case? 

For  specific  criminal  actions  by  specific 
individuals,  those  who  committed  those  ac- 
tions must,  of  course,  bear  the  liability  and 
pay  the  penalty. 

For  the  fact  that  alleged  improper  actions 
took  place  within  the  White  House  or  within 
my  campaign  organization,  the  e^iest  course 
would  be  for  me  to  blame  those  to  whom  I 
delegated  the  responsibility  to  run  the  cam- 
paign. But  that  would  be  a  cowardly  thing  to 
do. 

I  will  not  place  the  blame  on  subordi- 
nates— on  people  whose  zeal  exceeded  their 
Judgment,  and  who  may  have  done  wrong 
in  a  cause  they  deeply  beUeved  to  be  right. 

In  any  organization,  the  man  at  the  top 
must  bear  the  responsibility.  That  responsi- 
bility, therefore,  belongs  here,  in  this  office. 
I  accept  that.  And  I  pledge  to  you  tonight, 
from  this  office,  that  I  will  do  everything  in 
my  power  to  ensure  that  the  guilty  are 
brought  to  Justice,  and  that  such  abuses  are 
purged  from  o\u  political  processes  in  the 
years  to  come,  long  after  1  have  left  this 
office. 

Some  people,  quite  properly  appalled  at 
the  abuses  that  occurred,  will  say  that  Water- 
gate demonstrates  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
American  political  system.  I  believe  precisely 
the  opposite  is  true.  Watergate  represented 
a  series  of  illegal  acts  and  bad  judgments 
by  a  number  of  individuals.  It  was  the  sys- 
tem that  has  brought  the  facts  to  light  and 
that  will  bring  those  guilty  to  Justice — a 
system  that  in  this  case  has  Included  a  de- 
termined Grand  Jury,  honest  prosecutors,  a 
courageous  Judge,  John  Sirica,  and  a  vigorous 
free  press. 

It  is  essential  now  that  we  place  our  faith 
in  that  system — and  especially  in  the  Ju- 
dicial system.  It  is  essential  that  we  let 
the  Judicial  process  go  forward,  respecting 
those  safeguards  that  are  established  to  pro- 
tect the  Innocent  as  well  as  to  convict  the 
guilty.  It  Is  essential  that  In  reacting  to  the 
excesses  of  others,  we  not  fall  into  excesses 
ourselves. 

It  U  also  essential  that  we  not  be  so  dis- 
tracted by  events  such  as  this  that  we  neglect 
the  vital  work  before  us,  before  this  Nation, 
before  America,  at  a  time  of  critical  impor- 
tance to  America  and  the  world. 

Since  March,  when  I  first  learned  that  the 
Watergate  affair  might  in  fact  be  far  more 
serious  than  I  had  been  led  to  believe.  It 
has  claimed  far  too  much  of  my  own  time 
and  attention. 

Whatever  may  now  transpire  in  the  case — 
whatever  the   actions  of   the   Grand   Jury, 

whatever  the  outcome  of  any  eventual  trials 

I  must  now  turn  my  full  attention  once 
again  to  the  larger  duties  of  this  office.  I 
owe  it  to  this  great  office  that  I  hold,  and 
I  owe  It  to  you — to  our  country. 

I  know  that  as  Attorney  General,  Elliot 
Richardson  will  be  both  fair  and  fearless  In 
pursuing  this  case  wherever  It  leads. 


I  am  confident  that  with  blm  In  charge, 
Justice  will  be  done. 

There  Is  vital  work  to  be  done  toward  our 
goal  of  a  lasting  structiire  of  peace  in  the 
world — work  that  cannot  wait.  Work  that  I 
must  do. 

Tomorrow  for  example.  Chancellor  Brandt 
of  West  Germany  wUl  visit  the  White  House 
for  talks  that  are  vital  element  of  "The  Year 
of  Europe"  as  1973  has  been  called.  We  are 
already  preparing  for  the  next  Soviet-Amer- 
ican summit  meeting,  later  this  year. 

This  is  also  a  year  in  which  we  are  seeking 
to  negotiate  a  mutual  and  balanced  reduc- 
tion of  armed  forces  In  Europe,  which  will 
reduce  our  defense  budget  and  allow  us  to 
have  funds  for  other  purposes  at  home  so  des- 
perately needed.  It  Is  the  year  when  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  negotiators  will  seek 
to  work  out  the  second  and  even  more  im- 
portant round  of  our  talks  on  limiting  nu- 
clear arms,  and  of  reducing  the  danger  of  a 
nuclear  war  that  would  destroy  civilization 
as  we  know  it.  It  is  a  year  in  which  we  con- 
front the  difficult  tasks  of  maintaining  peace 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  in  the  potentially  ex- 
plosive Middle  East. 

There  is  also  vital  work  to  be  done  right 
here  in  America — to  ensure  prosperity,  and 
that  means  a  good  Job  for  everyone  who  wants 
to  work,  to  control  inflation,  that  I  know 
worries  every  housewife,  everyone  who  tries 
to  balance  a  family  budget  in  America,  to  set 
in  motion  new  and  better  ways  of  ensuring 
progress  toward  a  better  life  for  all  Americans. 

When  I  think  of  this  office — of  what  It 
means — I  think  of  all  the  things  that  I  want 
to  accomplish  for  this  nation — of  all  the 
things  I  want  to  accomplish  for  you. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  during  my  terrible  per- 
sonal ordeal  of  the  renewed  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam,  which  after  12  years  of  war,  flnally 
helped  to  bring  America  peace  with  honor,  I 
sat  down  Just  before  midnight.  I  wrote  out 
some  of  my  goals  for  my  second  term  as  Pres- 
ident. 

Let  me  read  them  to  you. 

"To  make  it  possible  for  our  chUdren,  and 
for  our  children's  children,  to  live  in  a  world 
of  peace. 

"To  make  this  country  be  more  than  ever 
a  land  of  opportunity — of  equal  opportunity, 
full  opportunity  for  every  American. 

"To  provide  Jobs  for  all  who  can  work, 
and  generous  help  for  all  who  cannot. 

"To  establish  a  climate  of  decency,  and 
civility.  In  which  each  person  respects  the 
feelings  and  the  dignity  and  the  God-given 
rights  of  his  neighbor. 

"To  make  this  a  land  in  which  each  person 
can  dare  to  dream,  can  live  his  dreams — not 
in  fear,  but  in  hope — proud  of  his  commu- 
nity, proud  of  his  coimtry,  proud  of  what 
America  has  meant  to  himself  and  to  the 
world." 

These  are  great  goals.  I  believe  we  can.  we 
must  work  for  them.  We  can  achieve  them. 
But  we  cannot  achieve  these  goals  unless  we 
dedicate  ourselves  to  another  goal. 

We  must  maintain  the  Integrity  of  the 
White  House,  and  that  integrity  must  be 
real,  not  transparent.  There  can  be  no  white- 
wash at  the  White  House. 

We  must  reform  our  political  process — 
ridding  it  not  only  of  the  violations  of  the 
law,  but  also  of  the  ugly  mob  violence,  and 
other  Inexcusable  campaign  tactics  that  have 
been  too  often  practiced  and  too  readily  ac- 
cepted in  the  past — including  those  that 
may  have  been  a  response  by  one  side  to  the 
excesses  or  expected  excesses  of  the  other 
side.  Two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right. 

I  have  been  in  public  life  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  Like  any  other  call- 
ing, politics  has  good  people,  and  bad  people. 
And  let  me  tell  you.  the  great  majority  in 
politics.  In  the  Congress,  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, in  the  State  Government,  are  good 
people.  I  know  that  It  can  be  very  easy, 
under  the  intensive  pressures  of  a  campaign, 
for  even  well-intentioned  people  to  fall  Into 
shady   tactics— to   rationalize    this   on   the 
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grounds  that  what  is  at  stake  Is  of  such 
importance  to  the  Nation  that  the  end  jus- 
tifies the  means.  And  both  of  our  great 
parties  have  been  guilty  of  such  tactics  in 
the  past. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  campaign 
excesses  that  have  occurred  on  all  sides  have 
provided  a  sobering  demonstration  of  how 
far  this  false  doctrine  can  take  us.  The  les- 
son Is  clear:  America,  in  Its  political  cam- 
paigns, must  not  again  fall  into  the  trap  of 
letting  the  end.  however  great  that  end  is. 
justify  the  means. 

I  urge  the  leaders  of  both  political  parties. 
I  urge  citizens,  all  of  you,  everywhere,  to 
join  in  working  toward  a  new  set  of  stand- 
ards, new  rules  and  procedtires — to  ensure 
that  future  elections  will  be  as  nearly  free 
of  such  abuses  as  they  possibly  can  be  made. 
This  is  my  goal.  I  ask  you  to  join  in  making 
It  America's  goal. 

When  I  was  Inaugurated  for  a  second  term 
this  past  January  20.  I  gave  each  member  of 
my  Cabinet  and  each  member  of  my  senior 
White  House  staff  a  special  four-year  calen- 
dar with  each  day  marked  to  show  the  num- 
ber of  days  remaining  to  the  Administration. 
In  the  inscription  on  each  calendar,  I  wrote 
these  words:  "The  Presidential  term  which 
beplns  today  consists  of  1,461  days — no  more, 
no  less.  Each  can  be  a  day  of  strengthening 
and  renewal  for  America;  each  can  add  depth 
and  dimension  to  the  American  exp>erience. 
If  we  strive  together,  if  we  make  the  most 
of  the  challenge  and  the  opportunity  that 
these  days  offer  us,  they  can  stand  out  as 
great  days  for  America,  and  great  moments 
in  the  history  of  the  world." 

I  looked  at  my  own  calendar  this  morn- 
ing up  at  Camp  David  as  I  was  working  on 
this  speech.  It  showed  exactly  1.361  days  re- 
maining In  my  term.  I  want  these  to  be  the 
best  days  in  America's  history,  tiecause  I  love 
America.  I  deeply  believe  that  America  Is  the 
hope  of  the  world,  and  I  know  that  in  the 
quality  and  wisdom  of  the  leadership  America 
gives  lies  the  only  hope  fw  millions  of  peo- 
ple all  over  the  world,  that  they  can  live 
their  lives  in  peace  and  freedom.  We  must  be 
worthy  of  that  hope,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  Tonight,  I  ask  for  your  prayers  to  help 
me  in  everything  that  I  do  throughout  the 
days  of  my  Presidency  to  be  worthy  of  their 
hopes  and  of  yours. 

God  bless  America  and  God  bless  each  and 
every  one  of  you 

9:25PJiI.  EDT. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  an  amend- 
ment : 

S.  3344.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  activities  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
93-848). 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amendments: 

S.  2465.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  guarantee  loans  for  the  fi- 
nancing of  commercial  ventures  In  geother- 
mal  energy;  to  coordinate  Federal  activities 
In  geothermal  energy  exploration,  research, 
and  development;  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  93-840). 

By  Mr.  PEARSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  without  amendment: 

8.  3600.  An  original  bill  to  promote  and  co- 
ordinate amateur  athletic  activity  in  the 
United  States  and  In  international  competi- 
tion in  which  American  citizens  participate 
and  to  promote  physical  fitness,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-850) . 

By  Mr.  HART,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  without  amendment : 

H.R.  10942.  An  act  to  amend  the  Mlgra- 
Uxj  Bird  Treaty  Act  of  July  3,  1918  (40  Stat, 


744),  as  amended,  to  extend  and  adapt  Its 
provisions  to  the  Convention  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Government  of  Japan 
for  the  protection  of  migratory  birds  and 
birds  in  danger  of  extinction,  and  their  en- 
vironment, concluded  at  the  city  of  Tokyo, 
March  4,  1972  (Rept.  No.  93-851);  and 

H.R.  10972.  An  act  to  delay  for  6  months 
the  taking  effect  of  certain  measures  to  pro- 
vide additional  funds  for  certain  wildlife 
restoration  projects  (Rept.  No.  93-852) . 


^ 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Foy  D.  Kohler,  of  Florida,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  for  International  Broadcasting. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported  wltli 
the  recommendation  that  the  nomination  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's  com- 
mltntent  to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.) 

Helen  J.  Terranova,  of  Florida,  and  sun- 
dry other  persons  for  reappointment  in  the 
Foreign  Service  as  Foreign  Service  officers. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  also  report  favorably 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Diplomatic 
and  Foreign  Service  which  have  pre- 
viously appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  and,  to  save  the  expense  of  print- 
ing them  on  the  Executive  Calendar,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  information 
of  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

D.  Dortch  Warrlner,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
VS.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Virginia. 

Jamee  L.  Browning,  Jr..  of  California,  to 
be  UJ3.  attorney  for  the  northern  district 
of  California. 

(The  last  above-mentioned  nomination 
was  reported  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  nomination  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the 
nominee's  commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION      OF      BILLS      AND 
JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bill  was  introduced,  read 
the  first  time  and,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, the  second  time,  and  placed  on  the 
calendar  as  indicated : 

By  Mr.  PEIARSON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce : 

S.  3600.  An  original  bill  to  promote  and 
coordinate  amateur  athletic  activity  in  the 
United  States  and  in  international  competl- 
tton  In  which  American  citizens  participate 
and  to  promote  physical  fitness,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Ordered  placed  on  the  Calendar. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

B.   1811 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chttrch,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1811,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  Increase  the  credit  against  tax 
for  retirement  income. 


S.   3143 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  the  names  of  the  Senators  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale),  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee),  Utah  (Mr.  Moss>,  Hawaii 
(Mr.  iNouYEi,  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell^, 
California  (Mr.  Tunney),  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton*  ,  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  ,  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh),  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock), 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  DomenicD  ,  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovern),  Pennsylvania  Mr. 
Schweiker)  ,  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abour- 
ezk),  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  Delaware 
(Mr.  Bu)EN),  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf), 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  ,  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph),  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits),  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIn- 
tyre)  ,  and  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore) 
be  added  as  cosponsors  df  S.  3143,  a  bill 
to  amend  titles  11,  Vn,  XT,  XVI,  XVm, 
and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  for  the  administration  of  the  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
program,  the  supplemental  security  in- 
come program,  and  the  medicai'e  pro- 
gram by  a  newly  established  independent 
Social  Security  Administration,  to  sepa- 
rate social  security  trust  fund  items  from 
the  general  Federal  budget,  to  prohibit 
the  mailing  of  certain  notices  with  so- 
cial security  and  supplemental  security 
income  benefit  checks,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
by  Senator  Bayh,  another  cosponsor  of 
S.  3143,  may  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Statement   or   Senator   Bath   on    Cospon- 
soRiNC  S.  3143 

Mr.  Bath.  Mr.  President,  I  am  privileged 
today  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3143.  The 
Social  Security  Administration  has  become 
a  fundamental  institution  of  our  society.  To- 
day over  30  million  persons  receive  social  se- 
curity benefits.  One  hundred  million  workers 
wUl  make  social  security  contributions  in 
1974.  A  large  portion  of  our  elderly  popula- 
tion is  almost  exclusively  dependent  upon 
monthly  social  security  payments. 

Those  who  benefit  from  and  contribute  to 
social  security  have  every  right  to  expect  that 
the  Social  Security  Administration  be  non- 
political  and  be  administered  in  an  efficient 
manner  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizenry. 
Yet  they  see  Commissionei^  of  the  SSA  re- 
moved for  political  reasons;  they  receive  an- 
nouncements from  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration which  carry  political  connota- 
tions; and  they  see  social  security  trust  funds 
Included  in  the  unified  budget  along  with 
other  items  which  are  very  controversial. 

This  bill  represents  an  Important  step  in 
removing  social  security  from  partisan  poli- 
tics. It  would  establish  an  autonomous  so- 
cial security  agency  outside  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and 
would  prohibit  the  mailing  of  announce- 
ments with  Social  Security  and  SSI  checks 
which  make  reference  to  any  officer  of  the 
government.  Further,  It  would  remove  the 
transactions  of  the  social  seciirity  trust  fund 
from  the  imifled  budget. 

I  believe  enactment  of  S.  3143  would  be  a 
wise  exercise  of  legislative  power.  I  com- 
mend Senator  Church  for  introducing  this 
bill,  and  I  tirge  my  colleagues- to  favorably 
consider  Its  provisions  which  would  do  much 
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to  Insure  the  integrity  of  the  Boclal  security 
syBtem. 

s.  sasB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hvmphrky,  the 
Senator  from  niinots  (Mr.  Percy)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3339.  a  bfll 
to  amend  the  program  of  supplemental 
security  Income  for  the  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled — established  by  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act — to  provide  for  cost- 
of-living  Increases  in  the  benefits  pro- 
vided thereunder. 

S.     3493 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston), the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  TOWER)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  3492,  to  prohibit  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  sex  or  marital  status  in  the 
granting  of  credit. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
86— SUBMISSION  OP  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  AUTHORIZINO 
THE  PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL 
COPIES  OP  THE  HEARINGS  AND 
FINAL  REPORT  OP  THE  SENATE 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  PRESI- 
DENTIAL   CAMPAIGN    ACTIVITIES 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  ERVIN  submitted  the  following 
resolution: 

Sknatk  Concttbsent  Resolution  86 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  the  au- 
thorization (pursuant  to  Senate  Concxirrent 
Resolution  29,  I93cl  Congress,  agreed  to  June 
28,  1973)  for  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Presidential  Campaign  Activities  to  have 
printed  for  its  use  5,000  additional  copies  of 
Its  hearings  on  illegal.  Improper,  or  unethi- 
cal activities  during  the  Presidential  election 
of  1972  be  extended  through  the  duration  of 
Its  existence  as  a  select  committee. 

Sbc.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Presi- 
dential Campaign  Activities  6,000  additional 
cc^les  of  Its  final  report  to  the  Senate. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS   OP 
A  RESOLUTION 

BXNATX    RESOLUTION    334 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hvicphret.  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tati)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Statford),  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  324,  relating  to  terror- 
ist action  threatening  the  lives  of  90 
Israeli  schoolchildren. 


EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OP  1974— 

AMENDMENTS 

AMKNDicnrr  no.   1334 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BROCK  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  pn^josed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  1539)  to  amend  and  extend  cer- 
tain acts  relating  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


AMXNDKXNT    no.    1336 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  McGOVERN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Case,  Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr. 
Brock,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Han- 
sen, Mr.  Haskell,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Montoya,  and  Mr.  Tunney)  submitted 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  them,  jointly,  to  Senate  bill  1539, 
supra. 

amendment    no.     1337 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  Senate 
biU  1539,  supra. 

amendment    no.     1338 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Staftord,  and  Mr.  Mathias)  submitted 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  jointly,  to  Senate  bill  1539,  supra. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OP  COMMERCE  TO  ENGAGE 
IN  CERTAIN  EXPORT  EXPANSION 
ACTIVITY— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.   133B 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Poreign  Relations.) 

Mr.  BROCK  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bUl  (S.  1486) ,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  engage  in  certain  export 
expansion  activities. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
merce Committee  as  well  as  the  Commit- 
tee on  Poreign  Relations  recently  com- 
pleted their  hearings  on  the  national 
problem  of  promoting  the  expansion  of 
American  exports.  We  are  all  concerned 
about  our  trade  balance,  which  tradi- 
tionally had  been  in  surplus,  and  which 
in  1972  showed  a  staggering  deficit  of 
$6.9  billion.  Our  exports  over  the  last 
12  years  have  been  rising  at  an  average 
of  TYt  percent  per  annum,  but  imports 
have  been  rising  at  the  rate  of  10%  per- 
cent. The  year  1973,  because  of  two  de- 
valuations of  the  dollar,  showed  some 
improvement  over  1972,  but  the  small 
export  surplus  of  $1.7  billion  can  give 
only  scant  comfort  and  must  not  be  in- 
terpreted as  an  indicator  of  continuing 
recovery.  Unfortimately,  a  sharply  high- 
er bill  for  petroleum  products  will  domi- 
nate the  import  picture  for  1974,  and  the 
next  years. 

Another  increase  in  imports  of  other 
industrial  supplies  can  be  expected  be- 
cause of  our  dependence  on  foreign 
sources  for  certain  commodities  has  been 
growing  and  prices  also  have  been  in- 
creasing. The  key  problem  lies,  of  course, 
in  the  fact  that  as  a  Nation  we  have  not 
exported  enough.  Although  the  aggregate 
amoimt  of  XJ3.  exports  has  risen,  our 
share  of  world  exports  has  declined  from 
18.2  percent  In  1960  to  12.6  percent  In 
1971  and  to  12  percent  in  1972.  We  are 
losing  markets,  that  Is,  we  are  getting  a 
smaller  piece  of  the  increase  in  total 
world  exports. 

It  Is  clf^r  that  if  we  continue  down 
the  road  of  excessive  international 
spending  while  not  earning  enough  for- 
eign exchange,  then  our  ability  and  free- 


dom to  act  in  the  political,  economic,  and 
military  sphere  will  be  limited.  In  other 
words,  we  must  earn  more  foreign  ex- 
change as  a  nation. 

Accordingly  the  effectiveness  of  our 
economic  agencies  and  especially  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  encounters 
ever-Increasing  challenges.  Often  new 
legislation  Is  needed  to  permit  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  act  as  effectively  as 
the  situation  demands.  S.  1486  is  a  case 
in  point.  Its  various  provisions,  if  en- 
acted, should  enable  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  strengthen  the  promotion 
of  exports  considerably.  The  bill,  how- 
ever, fails  to  deal  with  the  crucial  role 
of  Commerce's  43  field  offices,  which  2 
years  ago  were  instructed  to  give  pricar- 
Ity  to  the  promotion  of  export  today. 

Parallel  with  this  devel(«)ment  on  the 
Federal  level,  there  was  an  Increasing 
emphasis  on  foreign  trade  promotion  by 
State  development  agencies,  by  commer- 
cial banks,  chambers  of  commerce,  and 
so  on.  The  trouble  was  that  some  of  these 
efforts  were  not  fully  coordinated,  be- 
cause the  lines  of  resp<MisibUity  of  the 
various  organizations  and  institutions 
engaged  in  trade  promotion  overlapped. 
Following  my  suggestion,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  as  of  January  1. 
1974,  reorganized  the  areas  of  responsi- 
bility of  the  field  ofiQces  so  that  they  now 
coincide  with  the  borders  of  the  States. 
In  other  words,  the  export  promotion  by 
Federal  and  State  agencies  and  by  the 
private  sector  is  now  fully  coordinated. 

A  second  problem  occurs  in  the  staflOng 
of  these  field  offices.  As  a  rule,  only  two 
or  three  officers  can  be  assigned  to  the 
export  promotion  of  an  entire  State,  and 
to  advise  himdreds  of  would-be  exporters 
how  to  overcome  the  numerous  obstacles. 
Obviously  this  is  a  backbreaklng  assign- 
ment, for  which  my  amendment  provides 
a  remedy.  It  authorizes  the  Department 
of  Commerce  to  obtain  from  private  in- 
dustry one  hundred  experienced  export 
executives  on  loan.  They  would  be  as- 
signed In  smsdl  groups  to  appropriate 
domestic  target  areas  and  offer  their  ex- 
perience and  know-how  to  newcomers  in 
the  export  trade. 

Another  small  but  important  projected 
improvement  pertains  to  the  availability 
of  up-to-date  export  data.  As  I  men- 
ticaied  on  other  occasions,  the  most  re- 
cent official  statistical  data  for  exports 
from  the  individual  States  pertain  to  the 
year  1971,  and  even  they  are  estimates. 

In  other  words,  the  directors  of  the 
field  offices,  which  are  responsible  for 
giving  assistance  to  all  the  exiMrters  in 
their  areas,  have  to  work  with  figures 
which  are  about  2  years  old.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  sales  manager  of  a 
private  firm  in  this  coimtry  who  will  turn 
to  his  bookkeeper  only  to  learn  that  the 
latest  available  sales  report  is  2  years 
old.  My  amendment  wiU  authorize  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  at  minimal  expense 
to  compile  export  data  on  a  monthly 
basis  and  to  supply  them  promptly  to  the 
43  field  offices  as  well  as  to  their  head- 
quarters in  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  my 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  1335 

On  page  23,  line  23,  strike  out  "section  8" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "section  10". 

On  page  24,  line  10.  strike  out  "section 
11"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "section  13". 

On  page  33,  between  lines  14  and  15,  insert 
the  following: 

inteknational  trade  specialists 

Sec  7.  (a)(1)  There  is  established  within 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  in  its 
field  offices  an  International  Trade  Specialist 
Program.  The  Secretary  shall  recruit,  train, 
and  assign  such  personnel  to  the  program 
as  may  be  necessary  to  implement  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act,  except  that  the  number  of 
such  personnel  shall  not  exceed  three  in 
each  field  office,  and  shall  not  exceed  one 
hundred  for  the  entire   program. 

(2)  Each  international  trade  specialist 
appointed  under  this  section  shall  have  had 
at  least  five  years  of  executive  level  experi- 
ence in  private  industry  directly  related  to 
exporting  products  from  the  United  States. 
Any  individual  who  is  or  who  has  been  a 
career  employee  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  ineligible  for  an  appointment  under  this 
section  for  a  period  of  five  years  following 
the  date  of  his  separation  from  employment 
by  the  United  States. 

(3)  Appointments  as  international  trade 
specialists  shall  be  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  govern- 
ing appointments  in  the  competitive  serv- 
ice, and  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title,  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

(4)  An  individual  appointed  as  an  inter- 
national trade  specialist  may  occupy  such 
position  for  a  period  of  (or  periods  aggre- 
gating) not  more  than  five  years,  and  shall 
be  compensated  at  rates  established  by  the 
Secretary,  but  not  to  exceed  $25.U)0  per 
annum. 

(b)  The  function  of  International  trade 
specialists  wlU  be  to  augment  existing  field 
office  staffs.  International  trade  specialists 
win  be  engaged  exclusively  In  the  promotion 
of  export  expansion  activities  through  the 
export  expansion  programs  administered  by 
the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  program  carried  out  under  this 
section  and  transmit  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  three  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Such  report 
shall  Include  Information  on  the  recruit- 
ment, training,  and  placement  of  personnel, 
the  export  expansion  programs  under  which 
such  personnel  operated,  data  on  increased 
exports  In  terms  of  dollar  amounts  and 
quantity  of  shipments,  and  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  the  program's  continu- 
ation. 

export  measurement 
Sec.  8.  (a)  To  measure  adequately  the  prog- 
ress of  the  export  expansion  programs  carried 
out  by  the  Secretary,  more  accurate  and  de- 
finitive measures  that  those  already  in  use 
must  be  established  and  implemented. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  and  im- 
plement a  procedure  within  the  Bureau  of 
Census  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
Insure  that  each  shipper's  export  declaration 
contains  the  address  (including  the  State)  of 
the  exporter.  Total  exports  for  each  State, 
by  country  of  destination  and  by  schedule  B 
commodity  groups,  will  be  compiled  in  a 
monthly  report  for  each  of  the  field  office 
areas  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

(c)  The  permanent  Implementation  of  the 
procedure  described  In  subsection  (l^)  and 
the  avaUability  of  funds  authorized  under 
subsection  (e)  are  contingent  on  the  imple- 
mentation and  conduct  of  a  pilot  project 
encompassing  the  exports  of  not  less  than 
eight  States  for  not  less  than  sU  consecu- 


tive months.  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsec- 
tion, there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $175,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  June  30, 
1976. 

(d)  An  evaluation  of  the  measurement 
program  established  under  this  section  shall 
be  carried  out  by  the  Office  of  Field  Opera- 
tions, Department  of  Commerce,  in  cooper- 
ation with  its  field  offices.  Not  later  than 
eighteen  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  transmit  a 
report  on  such  evaluation  to  the  Congress 
including  therein  information  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  such  procedures,  an  analysis 
of  results,  and  recommendations  as  to  im- 
provements, or  discontinuation  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

On  page  33.  line  16.  strike  out  "Sec.  7.'  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  9.". 

On  page  36.  line  11.  strike  out  "Sec.  8." 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  10.". 

On  page  38.  line  17,  strike  out  "Sec.  9." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  11.". 

On  page  39,  line  16.  strike  out  "12  and  13" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "U  and  15". 

On  page  41,  line  6.  strike  out  "13  "  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  •15". 

On  page  41.  line  14.  strike  out  "Sec.  10." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  12.". 

On  page  43.  line  11,  strike  out  "Sec.  11." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  13.". 

On  page  44,  line  6,  strike  out  "section  11" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "section  13". 

On  page  45,  line  5,  strike  out  "section  11" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "section  13". 

On  page  46.  line  21,  strike  out  "Sec.  12  " 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  14.". 

On  page  46,  line  24.  strike  out  "section  11" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "section  13". 

On  page  47.  line  21,  strike  out  "section  11" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "section  13". 

On  page  48,  line  17,  strike  out  "sections  12 
and  13"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "sections 
14  and  15". 

On  page  49,  line  22,  strike  out  "Sec.  13." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  15.". 

On  page  50,  line  20,  strike  out  "section  12" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "section  14". 

On  page  51.  line  16,  strike  out  "Sec.  14." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  16.". 

On  page  54,  line  2,  strike  out  "Sec.  15." 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  17.". 

On  page  56,  line  23.  strike  out  "Sec.  16  " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.   18.". 

On  page  57,  line  18,  strike  out  "Sec.  17.  " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  19.". 

On  page  58,  line  12,  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  58,  between  lines  12  and  13,  in- 
sert the  following: 

"(4)  $3,500,000  for  purposes  of  carrying 
out  section  7;  and". 

On  page  58,  line  13,  strike  out  "(4)"  and 
insert  "(5)". 

On  page  58,  line  22,  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  58,  between  lines  22  and  23,  Insert 
the  following : 

"(4)  $3,500,000  for  purposes  of  carrying 
out  section  7; 

"(5)  $500,000  for  purposes  of  carrying  out 
section  8  (other  than  subsection  (c) ) ;  and". 

On  page  68,  line  23,  strike  out  "(4)"  and 
Insert  "(6) ". 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OP 
AMENDMENTS 

amendment    no.    1239 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  1239.  to  the  bill  (S.  1539  >  to  amend 
and  extend  certain  acts,  relating  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClellan.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  1239,  to  Senate  bill  1539, 
supra. 

amendment    no.    1249 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN»  was  added  as  a  cosp>onsor  of 
amendment  No.  1249  to  S.  1539,  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1974. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1250 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  1250  to  S.  1539,  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1974. 


STANDBY  ENERGY  EMERGENCY  AU- 
THORITIES ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1339 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  COOK  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
bill  (S.  3267)  to  provide  standby  emer- 
gency authority  to  assure  that  the  essen- 
tial energy  needs  of  the  United  States 
are  met.  and  for  other  purposes. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
GOVERNMENT  SECRECY 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions has  scheduled  6  days  of  hearings  on 
Government  secrecy — May  £2,  23,  29,  30, 
and  31  and  June  10 — to  consider  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  the  classification  of  offi- 
cial information  related  to  the  national 
defense  and  to  conduct  oversight  on  the 
implementation  of  the  President's  Execu- 
tive Order  11652  of  March  8,  1972,  regu- 
lating information  classification  prac- 
tices. 

The  subcommittee  has  been  fortunate 
in  obtaining  for  these  hearings  the  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  of  great  stature  and 
distinguished  service  in  previous  admin- 
istrations as  well  as  officials  of  the  pres- 
ent administration  responsible  for  super- 
vising classification  policies  and  prac- 
tices. Sponsors  of  five  pending  secrecy 
control  measures — S.  1520,  S.  1726,  S. 
2451,  S.  3393,  and  S.  3399— as  well  as  of 
S.  2738,  dealing  with  Government  sur- 
veillance of  individuals — are  also  to 
testify  at  the  hearings. 

The  fact  that  so  much  legislation  has 
been  offered  in  this  field  is  proof  of  the 
concern  in  this  Congress  with  the  es- 
tablished practice  of  deferring  to  execu- 
tive regulation  of  Government  secrecy. 
We  have  seen  how  such  unmonitored  reg- 
ulation has  led  to  abuse  of  classification 
standards  in  order  to  deceive  the  Con- 
gress and  mislead  the  public. 

It  is  our  intention,  at  these  hearings, 
to  seek  ways  to  put  a  clear  legislative 
foimdation  under  secrecy  standards  and 
a  binding  statutory  Uinitatlon  over  offi- 
cials who  implement  those  standards. 
Our  aim  is  to  find  and  guarantee  the 
balance  between  the  confidentiality 
needed  to  conduct  the  national  defense 
and  the  free  fiow  of  Information  needed 
to  maintain  our  democratic  heritage. 

Any  person  wishing  additional  infor- 
mation should  contact  Mrs.  Lucinda  T. 
Dennis,  chief  clerk  of  the  subcommittee 
at  225-4718. 
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SENATOR  LAWTON  CHILES  AND 
LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  Sen- 
ator Lawton  Chiles,  of  Florida,  is  mak- 
ing a  serious  and  commendable  eSort  to 
understand  our  relations  with  Latin 
America.  He  is  already  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  Senators  with  respect  to 
this  region.  I  note  that  he  has  had  first- 
hand exposure  on  several  trips  to  that 
part  of  the  world.  That  is  essential  to  a 
full  understanding  not  only  of  the  Flor- 
ida connection  with  Latin  America,  im- 
portant as  that  is,  but  of  our  overall  re- 
lations with  the  rest  of  the  hemisphere 
to  the  end  that  we  can  maintain  and 
deepen  our  community  of  interest  and  do 
so  on  a  steady  and  sustained  basis.  All 
too  often,  our  relations  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica have  been  an  up-and-down  afTair  and 
that  day,  I  hoi>e.  is  past. 

Senator  Chu-es  lias  made  a  factfind- 
ing trip  to  Latin  America  each  year 
since  he  has  been  in  the  Senate.  He  went 
to  Peru  and  Brazil  in  1971,  to  Chile  and 
Argentina  in  1972,  to  Venezuela,  Colom- 
bia. Costa  Rica,  and  Oiiatemala  last  year 
and  as  chief  of  the  U.S.  mission  at  the  in- 
auguration of  the  President  of  Costa 
Rica  this  year.  He  joined  me  In  going 
to  Mexico  to  participate  in  the  11th 
Mexico-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Conference  in  1971  and  went  to 
Nicaragua  in  1972  to  examine  earth- 
quake damages,  on  behalf  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  On  each  of  his 
trips  he  has  had  an  opportxmity  to  talk 
with  a  wide  variety  of  people  In  public 
and  private  life  and  to  gain  from  them 
a  broad  understanding  of  these  coun- 
tries and  our  relations  with  them. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles)  rightly  perceived  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  of  Tlatelolco  In 
Mexico  City  last  February  as  an  impor- 
tant moment  in  inter-American  rela- 
tions. He  took  the  time  to  draw  together 
his  thinldng  on  issues  affecting  this  hemi- 
sphere and  put  them  in  the  form  of  an 
"Aide  Memoire  on  U.S.  Policy  Toward 
Latin  America."  He  then  sent  this  aide 
memoire  to  Secretary  Kissinger  10  days 
before  the  meeting  of  foreign  ministers 
In  Mexico  so  the  Secretary  could  have 
the  benefit  of  the  Senator's  thinking  as 
he  went  into  this  important  meeting. 
Secretary  Kissinger  has  told  me  how 
much  he  appreciated  Senator  Chilis 
recommendation,  on  how  helpful  they 
were  to  him  in  his  discussions  with  his 
counterparts  at  Tlatelolco. 

Senator  Chiles  was  kind  enough  to 
send  me  a  copy  of  his  paper  which  I  have 
read  with  great  interest.  His  suggestions 
are  worthy  of  the  most  careful  consid- 
eration. Other  Senators,  I  am  sure,  would 
also  be  interested  In  reading  Senator 
Chiles'  paper.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  for  his  out- 
standing efforts.  The  Senate  has,  in  him, 
a  Member  whose  understanding  of  the 
inter-American  situation  will  continue  to 
be  very  helpful  in  the  furtherance  of  in- 
ter-American ties. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  Senator 
Chiles'  "Aide  Memoire  on  U.S.  Policy 
Toward  Latin  America"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
I  Prepared  for  the  Honorable  Henry  A.  Kis- 
singer. S«cret*ry  of  State] 
Aide   MEMoniE  on  U.S.  Policy  Toward 
Latin  Akzhica 
(By    Senator    Lawton    Chujes) 
"What  Is  in  the  interest  of  Mexico — In  a 
wider  senae — la  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States.  And  what  is  In  the  Interest  of  the 
United  SUtes  is  In  the  Interest  of  Mexico. 
We  shall  apply  this  principle  to  all  of  Latin 
America." 

Mr.  Secretary,  these  words,  spok^en  hours 
after  your  designation  as  Secretary  of  State, 
are  of  great  Importance  because  they  go  to 
the  heart  of  how  our  relationship  with  Latin 
America  should  be  cast.  Our  pcdlcy  should 
be  based  on  interests.  Many  might  advocate 
that  we  try  to  shape  our  pcdlcy  according  to 
what  interests  Latin  America  or  in  order  to 
correct  the  mistakes  of  the  past.  I  would 
say  that  we  should  begin  with  our  shopping 
list  of  what  our  interests  are  and  approach 
the  Latin  Americans  in  a  spirit  of  reciprocity 
to  see  what  they  can  do  for  us  and  what 
makes  sense  to  do  for  them  in  return.  Then 
a  real  relationship  wUl  exist  in  which  we 
both  have  something  at  stake.  If  we  have  no 
pressing  interests  with  Latin  America  and 
are  only  responsive  to  their  concerns  our 
relationship  will  be  hc^low  and  paternalistic. 
So  it  is  both  to  oxir  benefit  and  to  Latin 
America's  benefit  that  real  interests  under- 
gird  U.S. -Latin  American  relations.  We  will 
both  have  to  realize  that  neither  bullying 
by  us  of  the  Latin  Americans  nor  rhetorical 
accusations  against  us  by  them  will  serve  our 
mutual  Interests. 

Your  words  also  go  to  what  has  been  the 
fundamental  irritant  in  hemispheric  rela- 
tions. This  Is  the  sense  in  Latin  America  that 
we  are  more  important  to  them  than  they 
are  to  us.  We  are  seen  as  the  "Colossus  of 
the  North"  and  accused  of  "Taenlgn  neglect" 
in  part  because  of  the  disparity  of  power 
between  the  United  States  and  Latin  America 
and  in  part  because  of  the  low  priority  status 
the  hemisphere  has  had  in  U.S.  foreign  policy 
In  recent  years.  These  disparities  in  economic 
power  and  foreign  policy  priority  are  central 
political  elements  of  our  relations  with  Latin 
America  today. 

Tour  explicit  sensitivity  to  these  elementSs^ 
and  your  recognition  of  the  jxaitical  need  to 
address  the  question  of  Latin  America's  im- 
portance to  the  United  States  and  address  it 
in  terms  of  U.S.  national  interests  are,  I 
think,  most  promising.  Your  words  indicate 
that  interdependence  and  mutual  interests 
do  exist  and  that  a  spirit  of  reciprocity,  where 
what  Is  important  to  Latin  America  Is  as 
Important  to  us  as  It  Is  to  them,  can  be  a 
refreshing  new  departure  In  our  relations 
with  the  countries  in  Latin  America. 

Mr.  Secretary,  as  you  prepare  for  the  Inter- 
American  meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  in 
Mexico  on  February  20th,  I  thought  It  would 
be  helpful  in  an  atmo^here  of  comity  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  Executive  to 
share  some  of  the  observations  I  have  had  as 
a  resmt  of  my  attention  and  travel  to  Latin 
America  since  I  have  been  la  the  United 
States  Senate. 

For  there  to  be  a  United  States  foreign 
policy  toward  Latin  America  that  is  based  on 
real  interests  and  that  also  addresses  the 
sense  of  disparity  in  the  relationship,  the 
President  must  be  involved  in  this  reason  of 
foreign  policy  in  the  way  that  he  has  been 
in  other  areas.  The  President  is  the  ultimate 
vehicle  for  the  expression  of  the  Uj8.  national 
Interest  in  foreign  policy.  The  degree  of  his 
involvement  is  the  measure  of  the  foreign 
policy  priority  lnter-.\merican  relations  has 
for  the  United  States.  Without  the  Presi- 
dent's involvement,  with^jt  his  expression 
of  Interest,  there  can  be  no  policy  toward 
Latin  America  that  can  be  effective. 
This  Is  fundamental.  Without  Presidential 


participation  1&  visible  policy  decisions  and 
pronouncements,  without  Presidential  pres- 
ence in  discussions  with  Latin  American 
leaders,  and  without  the  Presidential  mantel 
clearly  placed  on  the  more  continuous  and 
hopefully  more  frequently  activity  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  area,  a  significant 
foreign  policy  toward  Latin  America  cannot 
be  formulated.  Without  these,  neither  those 
sizable  segments  of  o\ir  own  public  who  per- 
ceive a  vacuum  in  our  hemispheric  relation- 
ships nor  the  world  at  large  will  be  convinced 
that  a  policy  for  the  United  States  really 

exists  at  all.  ^ , 

Whereas  our  relations  with  Latin  America 
are  wide  ranging,  the  most  determining  Issues 
are  economic.  The  basic  drive  in  Latin 
America  today  is  economic  development  and 
the  main  political  Issues  Internally  hinge 
around  development  poUcles.  Nationalism  Is 
on  the  rise  and  is  pervasive  throughout  Latin 
America  regardless  of  the  type  of  government. 
Control  over  the  economic  destiny  of  the 
country,  the  generation  of  a  higher  standard 
of  living  with  a  better  distribution  of  in- 
come are  the  key  issues  facing  Latin  Amer- 
ica's political  leadership. 

For  the  United  States  our  economic  rela- 
tionship with  Latin  Anoerica  la  changing 
rapidly.  Always  an  Impwtant  market  for 
our  products  and  traditionally  a  preserve  for 
U.S.  foreign  Investment,  rising  nationalism 
and  increasing  scarcity  in  natural  resources 
are  now  changing  the  political  dimensions 
of  our  economic  relaUons  in  this  hemisphere. 
Our  need  for  their  resources — whether  it  be 
oU.  copper,  coffee  or  fishmeal— is  growing 
whUe  constraints  are  Increasingly  felt  on  the 
supply  of  these  commodlUes.  VB.  ownership 
and  control  of  enterprises  in  Latin  America 
are  increasingly  seen  as  liabilities  both  by 
our  government  and  our  corporations.  Hav- 
ing been  on  the  short  end  of  the  bargaining 
stick  for  so  many  years,  Latin  American  gov- 
ernments are  now  toklng  advantage  of  their 
new  bargaining  leverage  derived  from  world 
resource  scarcities  and  the  vulnerabUlty  of 
foreign  ownership. 

AU  this,  it  seems  to  me,  calls  for  a  new  ap- 
proach of  reciprocity  to  hemispheric  eco- 
nomic Issues  based  on  real  economic  inter- 
ests. This  new  approach  must  be  a  two  way 
relationship  in  which  both  sides  have  to  give 
to  order  to  get.  There  is  no  way  that  this  can 
be  a  one  way  street.  We  are  no  longer  living 
in  a  world  in  which  we  give  and  everybody 
else  gets.  We  are  now  as  pressed  by  our  own 
needs  as  other  nations  are  by  theirs.  Infla- 
tion, unemployment,  economic  slowdown 
and  energy  shortages  are  of  major  concern  to 
us.  The  energy  crisis  In  particular  has  made 
us  aware  of  how  foreign  policy  actions  by 
other  nations  affect  internal  economic  cordl- 
tlons  in  the  United  States.  This  is  a  new  de- 
velopment. In  the  past  foreign  policies  of 
others  have  affected  our  foreign  policies  and 
interests.  Now  internal  conditions  In  the 
United  SUtes  are  affected  by  the  actions  and 
decisions  of  other  nations.  ThU  creates  a 
mood  in  the  American  people  to  use  our  eco- 
nomic weight  to  bring  about  resiUts  abroad 
which  alleviate  internal  economic  dlfflculties 
at  precisely  the  moment  when  our  people  are 
also  realizing  how  Interdependent  our  inter- 
ests In  the  world  have  become.  All  this  means 
that  casting  VS.  relations  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica in  cold  terms  of  VB.  Interests  will  be  both 
more  real  and  more  reflective  of  the  feelings 
of  our  people. 

A  necessary  step  in  achieving  this  new  ap- 
proach would  be  to  give  Increasing  impor- 
tence  to  trade  and  remove  private  foreign  In- 
vestment and  aid  from  the  center  of  our  pol- 
icy concerns  with  Latin  America.  For  too  long 
we  have  allowed  private  Investment  inter- 
ests to  overshadow  our  broader  national  in- 
terests with  Latin  America  and  aid  to  be  the 
main  thread  of  our  govemment-to-govem- 
ment  relations  with  Latin  America.  VB.  for- 
eign policy  concern  for  expropriation  and  for 
a  favorable  climate  for  our  private  investors 
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have  gotten  in  the  way  of  longer  term  public 
interests. 

Business  is  Important  in  our  relations  with 
Latin  America  but  the  promotion  of  the 
trade  interests  of  American  business  Is  more 
appropriate  for  U.S.  policy  at  this  point  than 
the  promotion  of  Investment.  UJ3.  companies 
have  come  to  realize  that  business  can  be 
done  in  Latin  America  without  total  U.S. 
ownership  or  control.  Our  government  surely 
has  an  interest  in  encouraging  the  diversi- 
fication of  ownership  and  innovative  licens- 
ing and  contract  arrangements  which  can 
keep  the  Investment  relationship  ensnarled 
by  political  conflicts. 

These  considerations  should  shift  our  pub- 
lic focus  to  trade.  Trade,  being  a  commercial 
exchange,  is  by  Its  nature  reciprocal.  Over 
the  years  the  Latin  Americans  have  pleaded 
with  us  for  access  to  the  U.S.  market  es- 
pecially In  manufactures  while  we  have  taken 
them  for  granted.  Now  access  to  sources  of 
supply  of  basic  raw  materials  and  natural 
resources — especially  but  not  exclusively 
oil — can  no  longer  be  taken  for  granted.  Now 
it  is  increasingly  to  our  advantage  to  seek 
agreements  which  extend  access  to  the  U.S. 
market  in  exchange  for  access  to  Latin 
American  sources  of  supply  for  the  U.S. 

The  time  has  also  come,  I  think,  for  us  to 
re-examine  our  traditional  resistance  to  In- 
ternational commodity  agreements  and  see 
if  it  would  not  be  in  our  mutual  interests 
to  enter  into  arrangements  with  Latin  gov- 
ernments which  would  tend  to  stabilize  both 
price  and  volume  In  crucial  commodities. 
As  we  enter  Into  International  trade  nego- 
tiations in  the  OATT  we  should  at  least  try 
to  see  that  neither  U.S.  nor  Latin  American 
trade  interests  are  discriminated  against 
through  special  preferential  arrangements 
between  Europe  and  North  Africa  and 
through  stiff  protectionist  agricultural  pol- 
icies in  the  Euroi>ean  Economic  Community. 
If  these  practices  cannot  be  changed,  we 
should  turn  to  Latin  America  for  some  of  the 
goods  we  now  get  from  Europe  In  exchange 
for  U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  L.atln  Amer- 
ica. We  have  some  urgent  domestic  require- 
ments which  trade  with  Latin  America  can 
help  meet.  Our  more  strengthened  economic 
position  internationally  In  recent  months 
should  be  used  to  obtain  adjustments  In  the 
pattern  of  world  trade  and  finance  which 
can  meet  our  domestic  economic  require- 
ments for  energy  and  lower  priced  goods. 

The  American  people  and  their  representa- 
tives seem  generally  fed  up  with  foreign  aid. 
The  recent  vote  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  appropriations  for  the  fourth 
replenishment  of  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association  (IDA)  signals.  I  think,  a 
widespread  disenchantment  with  foreign  as- 
sistance in  the  country,  especially  as  the  old 
embargo  and  price  rise  have  pinched  our 
pocketbooks  and  transformed  whatever  aid 
we  now  give  into  payment  to  the  oil  produc- 
ing countries  for  the  added  cost  of  oil.  This 
argues  for  less  emphasis  on  aid  in  our  rela- 
tions with  Latin  America  and  for  a  further 
revamping  of  aid  concepts  to  stress  energiz- 
ing the  efforts  of  others  rather  than  funding 
accomplishments  ourselves.  Technical  assist- 
ance, humanitarian  relief  and  trigger  money 
is  more  effective  and  more  reflective  of  what 
the  country  wlU  support  than  capital  trans- 
fers. 

What  financial  assistance  we  do  provide  is 
best  channeled  through  multilateral  devel- 
opment institutions.  Especially  expressive  of 
our  concern  for  human  betterment  and  the 
life  conditions  of  the  common  man  in  this 
hemisphere  Is  our  contribution  to  the  Fund 
for  Special  Operations  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  (IDB).  The  Congress  has 
the  responsibility  to  determine  the  funding 
of  the  IDB.  My  colleagues  should  be  aware  of 
how  symlxdlc  this  appropriation  for  the 
IDE's  Fund  for  Special  Operations  is  of  our 
Interest  In  Latin  America. 


As  a  matter  of  U.S.  policy  we  should  also 
emphasize  that  priority  be  given  in  multi- 
lateral development  lending  to  social  progress 
for  people  in  the  lowest  registers  on  the  in- 
come scale.  The  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  and  the  World  Bank  are  development 
institutions  not  commercial  banks,  and  they 
should  do  more  than  Just  facilitate  commer- 
cial activity.  It  must  be  said,  though,  that 
a  commitment  to  social  progress  in  our  re- 
lations with  Latin  America  through  the 
multilateral  development  agencies  is  less 
convincing  if  we  dont  allow  this  concern  to 
govern  aid  decisions  by  these  Institutions 
and  if  we  don't  assure  that  bilateral  and 
private  pressures  do  not  override  develop- 
ment considerations.  Recognizing  the  Inter- 
nal pressures  in  this  country  and  in  the 
Congress  for  economic  sanctions  and  >ther 
punitive  measures  when  there  are  expropria- 
tions. It  would  be  more  in  our  best  inter- 
ests and  in  the  long  run  interest  of  the 
recipient  countries  If  we  could  persuade  our 
multilateral  lending  partners  to  require  a 
satisfactory  arbitration  mechanism  as  a  con- 
dition to  and  applying  to  any  new  loan 
commitments. 

While  I  support  the  notion  that  we  should 
treat  governments  In  Latin  America  even- 
bandedly  and  take  them  as  they  are  without 
playing  favorites,  a  successful  foreign  pol- 
icy, as  you  have  said.  Is  one  which  gives  fuU 
expression  to  the  values  of  our  people.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  have  a  deep  con- 
cern for  human  rights,  freedom  and  demo- 
cratic values  in  the  broadest  sense  which  has 
over  the  years  been  a  strong  underlying  cur- 
rent in  U.S.  relations  with  Latin  America. 
In  fact,  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  special 
relationship  of  Latin  America  to  the  United 
States  I  think  has  been  the  degree  to  which 
our  foreign  policy  toward  Latin  America  has 
given  fuller  expression  to  these  human  and 
democratic  values  than  has  our  foreign  policy 
toward  other  areas.  These  values  continue  to 
provide  a  significant  basis  among  our  citi- 
zens for  foreign  policy  especlaUy  as  they  see 
militarism  grow  In  Latin  America  and  democ- 
racy increasingly  challenged  by  the  Intense 
and  urgent  demands  for  accelerated  develop- 
ment. Violence,  repression,  torture  and  de- 
nial of  fundamental  freedoms  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica are  of  growing,  not  diminishing,  concern 
among  our  people. 

U.S.  foreign  policy  is  one  important  chan- 
nel for  the  expression  of  these  traditionally 
American  concerns.  While  diplomatically  it 
may  be  easier  not  to  emphasize  human 
rights.  It  wouldn't  be  a  fair  representation 
of  our  feelings  to  not  reflect  the  strong  con- 
cern for  human  rights  in  the  United  States. 
Any  major  policy  statement,  such  as  you  will 
give  in  Mexico,  that  left  out  the  concerns 
for  human  rights  would  not  ring  true  and 
would  not  meet  the  test  of  frankness  and 
truth  which  hopefully  will  be  the  corner- 
stone of  the  new  relationship.  Such  an  ex- 
pression of  our  national  concern  in  a  major 
policy  address  seems  to  me  preferable  to  im- 
posing economic  sanctions.  Nevertheless,  I 
would  be  less  than  candid  not  to  say  that 
human  rights  Issues  will  affect  Congressional 
attitudes  toward  programs  and  policies 
dealing  with  Latin  America. 

Even  with  an  espoused  policy  of  taking 
governments  as  they  are,  we  have  neverthe- 
less Indicated  preferences  in  the  way  that  we 
conduct  our  policy.  I  would  strongly  suggest 
as  we  turn  now  to  give  more  policy  priority 
to  Latin  America  that  these  country-to- 
country  ties  be  broadened  to  include  a  wider 
spectrum  of  countries. 

Democracy  is  very  much  on  trial  In  Latin 
America  in  the  several  countries  where  It 
still  survives.  There  is  a  tremendous  chal- 
lenge to  democracies  which  operate  largely 
by  consensus  politics  to  reach  out  and  ab- 
sorb the  social  unrest  that  arises  due  to  the 
economic  depravity  that  many  people  live  In 
in  Latin  America.  In  these  highly  politicized 


societies  It  Is  extremely  difficult  for  leaders 
to  generate  a  clear  mandate  and  then  to  gov- 
ern without  taking  decisions  in  power  which 
inevitably  create  opposition  and  undercut 
their  political  base.  This  makes  it  hard  for 
democratic  leaders  to  get  enough  done  in 
one  direction  to  satisfy  anybody,  even  their 
own  supporters.  This  Is  one  reason  why  we 
see  leaders  like  Eduardo  Frel  in  Chile  and 
Carlos  Lleras  Restrepo  in  Colombia  begin 
their  terms  with  a  strong  sense  of  direction 
and  end  with  seriously  diminished  public 
support  and  highly  volatile  political  opposi- 
tion. 

Given  this  background  of  the  recent  past, 
the  elections  in  Venezuela,  Colombia  and 
Costa  Rica  are  of  great  Interest  to  the  United 
States  not  so  much  In  terms  of  who  Is  elected 
but  In  how  successful  the  newly  elected 
leaders  are  In  carrying  out  the  mandates 
from  their  people.  I  am  greatly  encouraged 
by  the  decisiveness  of  the  election  of  Carlos 
Andres  Perez  in  Venezuela  and  feel,  as  I  have 
said  publicly,  that  he  has  a  tremendous  op- 
F>ortunlty  and  responsibility  to  prove  to  his 
people  that  democracy  can  really  function 
for  them  and  produce  the  results  they  want. 
This  combined  with  the  fact  that  Venezuela 
is  our  single  most  Important  source  of  oil 
argues  for  priority  attention  to  our  rela- 
tionship and  policies  with  that  coxintry. 

If  we  are  serious  about  our  own  demo- 
cratic traditions,  we  In  the  United  States 
cannot  help  but  feel  an  identity  with  the 
values  that  underlie  the  polltlc^l'process  as 
It  Is  being  lived  out  In  Venezuela.  I  have 
the  same  feeling  about  the  election  of 
Daniel  Oduber  in  Costa  Rica  and  feel  that 
we  have  a  stake  in  watching  events  unfold 
in  Colombia  and  Guatemala  also.  While 
Guatemala  faces  some  real  difficulties,  there 
Is  a  great  aspiration  of  their  people  for  fuller 
democracy.  Hopefully,  coming  elections  wUl 
be  a  step  toward  this  goal. 

With  these  kinds  of  concerns,  and  with 
much  of  the  world  watching  events  In  Chile, 
future  U.S. -Chilean  relations  cannot  help 
but  become  a  visible  signal  and  even  a  sym- 
bol of  the  thrust  of  our  overall  policy  toward 
Latin  America.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  policies  of  Allende  were  heading  Chile 
for  disaster  and  that  a  coup  was  Inevitable. 
But  there  also  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  coup 
by  the  military  and  subsequent  events  and 
actions  in  Chile  are  cause  for  real  concern  for 
fundamental  freedoms  and  human  rights. 
American  concern  comes  from  many  sectors 
of  U.S.  opinion.  Given  this,  our  policy  toward 
Chile  should  give  adequate  expression  to 
these  concerns. 

While  we  want  to  do  things  to  encourage 
end  benefit  the  people  of  Chile,  we  also  want 
to  express  concern  about  fundamental  hu- 
man rights.  We  need  to  be  mindful  of  the 
long  democratic  tradition  of  the  Chilean  peo- 
ple and  that  theirs  Is  a  heritage  of  a  free 
press  and  a  strong  Congress.  Taking  the 
long  view  and  focusing  on  the  people  of 
ChUe  rather  than  their  government  will  best 
preserve  the  strong  ties  and  sense  of  shared 
values  that  have  been  the  underlying  basis 
of  U.S. -Chilean  relations.  We  should  realize 
that  the  junta  will  not  be  there  forever  and 
that  we  need  to  determine  what  our  posture 
will  be  with  the  ChUean  people  at  the  time 
power  is  transferred.  This  approach  I  am 
sure  will  make  the  most  sense  as  history 
Judges  our  actions  In  the  future. 

Where  I  see  the  possibility  for  a  decisive 
breakthrough  Is  In  U.S.  relations  with  Peru. 
Here  Is  a  situation  where  economic  difficul- 
ties exist  but  economic  management  capacity 
has  manifested  itself.  Peru  is  making  con- 
siderable effort  at  social  reform  and  is  ad- 
dressing the  problems  of  more  marginal  peo- 
ple. This  is  not  Without  some  real  tensions 
between  social  mobilization  on  the  one  hand 
and  authoritarian  rule  on  the  other.  The 
military  is  reform  minded  and  has  some  pro- 
gressive outlook,  but  there  is  also  oversensl- 
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tlrlty  to  criticism  and  no  political   opposi- 
tion. 

An  unresolved  Investment  dispute  which 
has  gone  on  for  years  has  restricted  the  flow 
of  credit,  both  bilateral  and  multilateral,  to 
Peru  since  the  present  government  took  pow- 
er In  1968.  With  the  exception  of  the  nation- 
alization of  the  International  Petroleum 
Company  (IPC).  Peru  Is  doing  many  of  the 
kinds  of  things  we  deem  Important.  I  think 
that  a  negotiated  settlement  to  this  dispute 
and  the  normalization  of  relations  with  Peru 
could  be  a  significant  means  of  dramatically 
demonstrating  a  renewed  Interest  of  the 
United  States  In  Latm  America  as  a  whole. 
I  strongly  urge  your  attention  to  the  resolu- 
tion to  this  outstanding  question. 

VS.  relations  with  Argentina,  Brazil  and 
Mexico  are  of  importance  to  us  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  the  sheer  size  and  economic 
weight  they  have.  Our  relationship  with  these 
countries  should  be  mostly  focused  on  trade 
rather  than  aid  as  they  become  increasingly 
able  to  competitively  produce  goods  of  com- 
mercial interest  to  us.  Olven  the  economic 
boom  in  Brazil,  it  is  unclear  to  me  why  so 
much  multilateral  aid  is  going  there.  Despite 
rapid  economic  growth  In  both  Mexico  and 
Brazil  and  despite  the  election  of  Juan  Peron 
In  Argentina,  dlsssent  and  social  unrest  are 
serious  problems  in  all  three  countries.  More 
emphEisla  on  trade  and  social  reform  in  our 
overall  policy  toward  Latin  America  would  be 
appropriate  as  these  countries  seek  to  better 
balance  social  and  economic  policies,  and  In- 
come distribution  and  growth,  in  an  attempt 
to  address  these  undercurrents  of  disenchant- 
ment. 

It  seems  to  me  we  could  well  reap  some 
good  results  by  looking  for  ways  to  relate 
more  to  Argentina.  The  people  In  Argentina 
are  well  dtspooed  toward  the  United  States 
even  though  recent  governments  have  tieen 
sharply  critical  of  the  US.  This  antl-Amerl- 
canlsm  is  a  feeling  I  in  no  way  find  among  f-e 
people  of  Argentina.  I  interpret  the  anti- 
Americanism  more  as  a  call  for  attention  and 
a  feeling  among  them  that  they  are  our  equals 
without  a  sense  of  Inferiority.  A  little  atten- 
tion on  our  part  to  Argentina  and  to  Peron  I 
think  could  t>e  very  beneflclal  to  the  United 
States. 

So.  I  think  that  diversified  but  deep  bi- 
lateral relations  with  a  variety  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  with  different  orientations  is 
an  essential  dimension  of  an  active  US. 
policy  toward  Latin  America.  My  travels  to 
each  of  these  countries  lead  me  to  believe 
that  there  are  sulBcient  bases  for  such  strong 
bilateral  ties  with  them. 

But  as  I  Indicated  at  the  outset  we  must 
have  an  overall  policy  toward  Latin  America 
as  a  «^oIe.  As  we  work  to  pursue  this  policy 
we  need  to  work  in  concert  with  the  other 
nations  of  the  hemisphere  through  the  Orga- 
nisation of  American  States.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested by  some  that  we  withdraw  from  the 
O.A.8.  I  disagree.  By  otir  lack  of  attention  to 
Latin  America  we  have  already  put  ourselves 
In  an  observer  status  In  the  OAS.  To  with- 
draw would  be  to  confirm  Latin  America's 
suspicion  that  we  really  don't  care.  I  feel  we 
need  a  political  forum  to  work  on  problems 
within  the  Western  HemUphere  family  with- 
out the  distractions  and  posturings  which 
tisually  take  place  when  other  nations  out- 
■Ida  the  region  are  involved.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  a  need  to  restructiire  the  OAS  and 
th»  inter- American  system  comprising  vari- 
ous Institutions  to  more  clearly  relate  orga- 
nizations to  clear  and  specific  pxirposes.  We 
should  work  with  other  governments  in  this 
task.  Adjusting  institutions  to  new  policies 
should  be  part  of  the  process  of  breathing 
new  life  Into  US.-L*tln  American  relations. 
Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  said  that  "no  for- 
eign policy  has  any  cbaitcc  of  success  If  U  Is 
bom  In  the  minds  ol  a  few  and  carried  in  tb* 
hearts  of  noca",  and  that  "our  foreign  policy 
cannot  be  effective  U  It  reflects  only  the 


sporadic  and  esoteric  initiatives  of  a  small 
group  of  specialists.  It  miKt  rest  on  a  broad 
national  baae  and  reflect  a  shared  community 
of  values  ...  It  expresses  our  ideals,  om* 
purposes  and  our  hopes  for  the  world.  It  must 
fulfill  the  best  In  America." 

In  these  remar*-'  --ou  have  well  emphasized 
what  might  be  calle  1  the  public  dimension  of 
foreign  policy  which  reaches  and  refiects  the 
people  and  the  Congress.  This  Is  a  vital  di- 
mension. TTie  broader  the  participation  in 
foreign  jjoUcy,  the  more  the  people  are  in- 
volved and  the  stronger  the  rcle  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  better  our  foreign  policy  will  be.  I 
feel  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
must  not  Just  be  Informed  and  consulted  on 
Important  matters  of  foreign  policy  but  that 
key  Executive  decisions  which  requires  the 
concurrence  of  the  Congress,  such  as  the  IDA 
replenishment  and  certain  trade  decisions, 
actually  await  action  by  the  Congress.  I 
strongly  support  this  openness  In  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  policy  and  the  spirit  of  comity 
between  the  Executive  and  the  Congress 
which  you  have  brought  to  it. 

Mr.  Secretary,  in  summary  form,  my  con- 
clusions are  the  following: 

1.  That  the  President's  participation  in 
and  projection  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  toward 
Latin  America  is  essential  to  the  very  exU- 
tence  of  such  a  policy. 

2.  That  we  recognize  the  changes  in  eco- 
nomic conditions  both  at  home  and  Ipter- 
nationally  manifest  greater  Interdependence 
among  nations  and  the  greater  needs  and  In- 
terests that  we  have  at  stake  with  the  coun- 
'^les  of  this  hemisphere. 

3.  That  our  policies  be  based  on  Interests 
and  that  our  approach  to  Latin  America  be 
in  a  spirit  of  reciprocity  In  which  there  is 
equal  give  and  take  providing  a  realistic 
rather  than  rhetorical  basis  to  Inter-Amerl- 
can  relations;  and  that  a  new  style  of  frank- 
ness and  truth  characterize  the  relationship. 

4.  That  we  give  increasing  importance  to 
trade  to  UJB.-Latln  American  relations  and 
remove  private  investment  and  aid  from  the 
center  of  our  policies. 

6.  That  our  trade  policies  seek  assured  ac- 
cess for  us  to  lAtln  American  soiuces  of 
vital  raw  materials  and  natural  resources 
like  oil  to  exchange  for  access  for  them  to 
our  market  in  product  lines  of  Intereet  to 
them  especially  manufactures;  that  we  re- 
examine the  usefulness  of  International  com- 
modity arrangements  as  a  means  of  stabUlz- 
Ing  supply  and  prtce  in  crucial  goods;  and 
that  we  shift  our  trading  pattern  increasingly 
toward  Latin  America  if  we  don't  get  the  kind 
of  trade  concessions  we  want  from  the  Euro- 
peans and  Japanese. 

6.  That  «e  fit  our  policies  toward  Latin 
America  according  to  our  needs  at  home  as 
we  fight  inflation,  spur  growth,  and  deal 
with  energy  shortages  by  recognizing  that 
dramatic  changes  In  the  world  economy 
brought  on  by  the  energy  crisis  leaves  us  in 
a  stronger  leadership  position  relative  to 
other  industrial  countries  than  three  years 
ago  giving  us  more  leverage. 

7.  That  In  the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
we  recognize  the  disenchantment  the  Ameri- 
can people  feel  toward  foreign  aid  and  seek 
to  further  revamp  foreign  aid  concepts. 

8.  That  as  we  emphasize  multilateral  fi- 
nance that  social  progress  for  lower  income 
people  be  given  priority  in  our  policies  to- 
ward the  international  financial  Institutions 
and  that  while  recognizing  pressures  In  this 
country  and  in  the  Congress  when  American 
property  is  expropriated  we  also  recognize 
that  allowing  development  considerations  to 
be  overridden  by  bilateral  or  private  pressures 
to  the  allocation  of  totematlonal  credit 
makes  our  emphasis  and  policies  less  con- 
vtoclng. 

9.  That  our  foreign  policy  toward  Latto 
America  give  adequate  expression  to  value* 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  re- 
flect their  concern  for  violations  of  human 


rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  and  that 
this  be  done  through  public  pronouncements 
rather  than  exerclstag  economic  sanctions. 

10.  That  we  broaden  the  emphasis  we  give 
in  our  country-to-country  ties  to  toclude  a 
wider  set  of  relationships  with  other  Latin 
American  countries. 

11.  That  we  convey  the  Identity  the  Amer- 
ican people  feel  toward  democratic  coun- 
tries and  recognize  the  degree  to  which 
democracy  Is  on  trial  to  Latin  American 
countries  by  strengthening  our  ties  with 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica  and  Guate- 
mala as  they  each  go  through  elections  and 
changes  In  governments. 

12.  That  we  realise  that  vith  much  of  the 
world  watching  events  In  Chile,  future  U.S.- 
Chilean relations  cannot  help  but  become  a 
visible  signal  and  even  a  symbol  of  the 
thrust  of  our  overall  policy  toward  Latin 
America  and  that  we  take  a  long  run  view 
focusing  on  our  relations  with  the  Chilean 
people  emphasizing  our  common  traditions 
rather  than  Identifying  too  closely  with  the 
present  government. 

13.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  seek  to  re- 
solve differences  between  the  United  States 
and  Peru  over  the  expropriation  of  the  In- 
ternational Petroleum  Company  and  nor- 
malize relations  with  the  government  of 
Peru  as  a  means  of  demonstrating  renewed 
Interest  In  better  relations  with  Latin 
America. 

14.  That  more  emphasis  on  social  reform 
and  trade  in  our  overall  policy  toward  Latin 
America  set  the  tone  of  our  relations  with 
the  three  largest  countries  In  the  heml- 
sphrre,  Argentina.  Brazil  and  Mexico,  as  thev 
seek  to  better  balance  their  economic  and 
social  policies  and  that  some  imaginative 
attention  be  given  to  Argentina. 

16.  That  the  United  SUtes  breathe  new 
life  into  Its  role  in  the  Organisation  of  Amer- 
ican SUtes  and  move  with  other  nations  in 
restructure  of  the  inter-American  system 
along  more  functional  lines. 

16.  I  support  the  open  style  you  have 
brought  to  foreign  policy  and.  finally,  I  feel 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  must 
not  Just  be  Informed  and  consulted  on  Im- 
portant matters  of  foreign  policy  but  that 
key  Executive  decisions  which  require  the 
concurrence  of  the  Congress,  such  as  the 
IDA  replenishment  and  certain  trade  deci- 
sions, actuaUy  await  action  by  the  Congress. 


TWENTY-SIXTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  STATE  OP  ISRAEL 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, the  Greater  Washington  Council  of 
Pioneer  Women  held  a  donor  luncheon 
meeting  in  honor  of  the  26th  anniversary 
of  the  State  of  Israel.  Mrs.  Mathlas  was 
among  those  privileged  to  be  present  on 
that  occasion,  and  she  was  so  much  Im- 
pressed by  the  address  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  for  the  Donor  that  she 
brought  a  copy  ho™  for  me  to  see.  I  am 
equa'V  lmpfessed"^rthe  pertinence  and 
the  Importance  of  Mrs.  Laden 's  message 
and  feel  that  it  should  command  wide 
attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  aslc  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  copy  of  Mrs.  Laden's 
speech  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Q>eech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AikDKzss  BT  Mas.  LaOEK 

Members,  friends,  honored  guests,  wel- 
come. It  la  my  pleasure  to  welcome  you  to 
our  annual  dotxor  luncheon  held  to  honor 
of  the  aeth  annlveraary  of  the  State  of  Israel 
and  as  the  culmlnatloii  of  a  year  of  fund 
ralstog  efforts  on  behalf  of  our  sister  M^a- 
nlzatlon,  Moltzet  Hapoalot  In  Israel. 
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We  meet  here  today  with  feelings  of  mixed 
emotions  due  to  the  recent  course  of  events 
m  Israel.  We  are  happy  because  the  donor 
signifies  to  us  another  year  of  work  accom- 
plished. Yet  we  cannot  help  but  be  saddened 
by  the  Yom  Klppur  war  and  its  resulting 
consequences  upon  the  State  of  Israel.  To- 
gether with  Israel  we  mourn  the  loss  of  the 
2,600  men  who  lost  their  lives  in  that  war. 
Almost  every  family  to  Israel  was  touched 
to  some  way  by  these  losses.  The  Israeli 
economy  has  suffered  a  tremendous  setback. 
The  government  seems  to  be  in  a  state  of 
upheaval.  But  at  the  same  time  life  In  Israel 
has  continued  quite  normally.  Durtog  and 
after  the  war  there  were  art  exhibits,  news- 
■  papers,  and  the  Israeli  philharmonic  con- 
ttoued  to  play  to  packed  houses.  Schools  re- 
mained open  and  cultural  life  of  all  sorts 
continued. 

It  Is  true  that  economic  life  In  Israel  Is 
not  easy.  In  fact  it  Is  said  If  you  want  to 
make  a  small  fortune,  bring  a  large  one  to 
Israel.  However,  economists  indicate  that 
Israel's  economy  is  resilient  enough  to  re- 
cover after  a  recession  to  pre-war  volume 
and  beyond.  That  recovery  process  was  al- 
ready noticeable  to  some  instances  by  No- 
vember. Industrial  exports,  for  example,  rose 
from  $74  million  in  Octcber  1973  to  $86  mil- 
lion In  November  1973.  Tourism  Is  up  sub- 
stantially. In  addition  the  people  of  Israel 
hold  a  deep  personal  commitment  to  the  fu- 
ture of  their  country.  Almost  3  million  Israeli 
citizens  contributed  some  $1  billion  from 
their  own  pockets,  while  American  philan- 
thropy from  a  community  twice  as  large  and 
with  considerably  more  wealth  donated  ap- 
proximately the  same  amount. 

The  post  war  politics  in  Israel  gave  rise 
to  sharp  political  re-evaluatlon  protests  and 
outspoken  critlcsm  of  the  goverrunent  and 
must  be  understood  as  a  strength  and  not  a 
weakness  of  the  only  democracy  which  exists 
to  the  Middle  East.  The  war  has  accelerat- 
ed the  process  of  a  change  in  leadership  and 
new  reforms  In  their  government. 

This  year  more  than  ever  before  it  became 
apparent  that  Israel  needs  something  far 
more  Important  than  only  the  financial  re- 
sources of  world  Jewry.  Both  Ephrlam  Kat- 
zlr  and  Oolda  Melr  pointed  out  (hat  If  Israel 
had  numbered  6  million  or  more  instead  of 
3  minion,  the  Arabs  would  have  been  far 
more  reluctant  to  begto  a  new  war.  A  cam- 
paign was  launched  to  encourage  western 
aliya  to  Israel  and  emissaries  were  sent  out 
from  Israel  to  speak  on  this  vital  issue  all 
over  the  U.S.  it  was  pointed  out  that  If  only 
1%  of  the  nearly  6  million  Jews  estimated 
to  be  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  would  go  on 
Aliya  annually,  there  would  hardly  be  a 
change  to  the  size  of  the  American  Jewish 
community  and  Israel's  aliya  needs  and  goals 
would  easily  be  fulfilled. 

It  Is  in  connection  with  Aliya  that  I  would 
like  to  mention  to  oxtr  young  gtiests  who  are 
with  Us  today.  We  have  representatives  from 
the  Baltimore  Washington  Union  of  Jewish 
Students,  the  Jewish  Activist  front  at  George 
Washington  University,  the  Jewish  Youth  As- 
sembly, B'nal  Aklva,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
our  own  habonlum,  labor  Zionist  youth.  We 
hope  that  a  portion  of  these  young  people 
and  the  groups  that  they  represent  will  make 
aliya  and  build  their  lives  in  Israel.  For 
those  who  remain  to  the  United  States,  we 
look  forward  to  their  conunltted  leadership 
to  the  American  Jewish  Community. 

And  now  let  us  look  at  pioneer  women's 
role  to  the  U.S.  and  Israel  this  past  year.  A 
new  project  entitled  LIFE  (Link  to  Inde- 
pendence for  the  Elderly)  was  undertaken 
to  the  United  States,  TTils  program  provides 
aid  to  the  Jewish  elderly  in  a  6  potot  social 
service  program.  In  Israel  our  membership 
was  activated  to  provide  all  types  of  assist- 
ance to  stricken  famines  and  men  to  uni- 
form. Moetzet  Hapoalot  sponsored  legal  ad- 


vice bureaus  for  bereaved  families  In  all  the 
major  cities  of  Israel.  Chaverot  with  suit- 
able tratoing  were  mobilized  to  help  reha- 
bilitation workers  in  making  home  calls  and 
psychologists  were  mobilized  to  help  the 
medical  service.  Day  care  center  facilities 
were  expanded  to  Include  children  whose 
fathers  were  wounded  or  whose  mothers  were 
needed  to  fill  in  essential  services. 

A  volunteer  work  force  made  up  of  the 
organization  of  working  mothers  and  stu- 
dents from  our  vocational  schools  were  orga- 
nized to  help  in  each  of  the  children's  to- 
stltutlons. 

In  shops,  stores,  hospitals  and  businesses 
Chaverot  worked  to  aU  types  of  Jobs  to  re- 
place mobilized  personnel. 

Our  Arab  women  clubs  set  up  snack  bars 
for  the  soldiers  and  knitted  woiriens  for  the 
soldiers  at  the  front. 

Families  of  the  New  Olim  were  visited  in 
their  homes  and  absorption  centers  and  pro- 
vided with  clothes  and"  household  goods.  As 
usual,  wherever  the  need  arose,  Mortzet 
Hapoalot  was  there  to  meet  it. 

In  Abraham  Hechel's  book,  "Lsrael,  an  Echo 
of  Eternity  "  he  states  that  we  Jews  bad  be- 
gun to  take  the  State  of  Israel  for  granted. 
We  had  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  marvel  of 
its  sheer  being.  We  had  forgotten  the  labor, 
courage  and  the  daring  of  the  pioneers.  Peo- 
ple came  to  visit  Israel  as  only  a  place  of 
tourism  and  pleasure.  We  saw  the  Tel  Aviv 
Hilton,  but  forgot  Tel  Hal.  Many  people  as- 
sumed the  condition  of  the  state  was  ab- 
solutely assured,  as  if  the  effort  of  building 
had  ended  and  the  task  completed.  We  must 
realize  that  the  economic  political  and 
spiritual  development  is  still  in  a  stage  of 
l>eginnlng.  The  achievements  are  Impressive, 
but  the  tasks  are  still  inunense. 

A  supreme  test  in  Jewish  history  has  been 
Imposed  upon  us.  The  eyes  of  all  our  martyrs 
of  the  past,  the  eyes  of  all  Jewish  genera- 
tions of  the  future  are  upon  us. 

We  face  a  decisive  hour  in  Jewish  history 
as  well  as  a  trial  of  our  character  and  Integ- 
rity as  Jews  today  let  us  rededicate  ourselves 
to  the  challenge  that  lies  ahead. 


A  MATTER  OF  INDIFFERENCE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  a 
recently  produced  film,  "A  Matter  of  In- 
difference," merits  our  attention.  This 
film  portrays  the  paradoxical  situation 
which  confronts  elderly  Americans, 
many  of  whom  wish  to  remain  sis  active 
and  contributing  members  of  our  society, 
but  all  of  whom  suffer  from  the  discrimi- 
nation against  the  elderly  which  is  so 
much  a  way  of  American  life. 

Through  the  use  of  a  series  of  inter- 
views with  persons  active  In  the  emerg- 
ing senior  action  and  senior  advocacy 
movements,  and  through  the  use  of 
cinema-verite  techniques,  "A  Matter  of 
Indifference"  diamatically  brings  home 
the  waste  of  human  energy  and  talent 
which  we,  as  a  nation,  suffer  by  exclud- 
ing our  older  members  from  a  full  role 
in  our  culture. 

A  member  of  my  staff,  Ms.  Meridith 
Herrlck,  attended  the  New  York  pre- 
miere of  the  fUm.  Her  report  to  me  on  the 
film  concluded  that  It  strongly  depicts 
the  "reality  of  fear  and  oppression 
among  the  aging."  Ms.  Herrick's  sister, 
Ms.  Lydia  Bragger,  Is  a  con-convenor  of 
the  New  York  Network  of  the  Oray  Pan- 
thers, a  "coalition  of  old  and  yoimg  ac- 
tivists committed  to  social  change" 
which  figures  prominently  to  the  film. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  this  fine  film 
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was  supported  in  part  by  a  youth  grant 
from  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  believe  thr 
the  content  of  this  film  desen-es  our  at- 
tention. I  request  unanimous  consent 
that  the  "Film  Notes"  prepared  by  Leo- 
nardo Dacchille,  the  films  director  and 
producer,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   film 
notes  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Fu-M    Notes    on    "A    Matter    of    Indiffep.- 

ENCE" 

(By  Leonardo  Dacchille) 
The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  film.  "A 
Matter  of  Indifference."  It  is  directed  toward 
aa  interested  public  and  more  specifically,  to 
all  those  concerned  with,  or  working  in  the 
field  of  aging. 

"A  Matter  of  Indifference"  requires  a  com- 
mitment from  those  who  view  it.  It  Is  a 
critique  of  our  society's  ambivalence  toward 
its  aged. 

We  are,  at  the  present  time,  living  in  a 
state  of  paradox  as  concerns  the  social  real- 
ity rfnd  societal  values  which  inform  Ameri- 
can life.  The  socio-political  process  Is  en- 
gulfed by  bureaucracy  and  a  rhetorical  ra- 
tionale that  Is  more  ds'sfunctlonal  than  ef- 
ficient as  concerns  the  everyday  welfare  of 
the  people  it  proposes  to  serve.  This  is  tnie. 
particularly  in  the  case  of  older  people,  who 
are — more  than  ever  before — those  most  de- 
pendent upon  its  services  to  matters  of  in- 
come, housing,  medical  care,  nutrition,  trans- 
portation, etc.  They  are  the  ones  most  made 
to  suffer  the  system's  bungling  inconsistency. 
At  the  human  level,  the  sj'stem  has  managed 
to  create  a  definite  climate — not  the  sense  of 
well-being  one  would  hope  for.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  mood  is  one  of  fear,  anxiety,  shame 
and  frustration  felt  by  many  older  Ameri- 
cans— even  if  it  is  not  readily  admitted. 

It  Is  In  this  context  that  the  film  serves 
as  a  critique.  With  this  motive,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  document  the  testimony  of  older 
people  with  diverse  life  styles  and  personal 
orientations. 

The  result  was  a  series  of  high-key  Inter- 
views, verite  analysis,  and  montage  sequences 
that  hold  In  sharp  focus  a  microcosm  of 
social  thought  and  human  feeling.  For  fifty 
mtoutes  of  film  time,  we  have  access  to  the 
psycho-social,  physical  and  emotional  reali- 
ties of  aged  people,  who  face  a  society  in 
transition  and  a  complex  of  personal  prob- 
lems brought  about  as  a  result  of  livtog  in 
a  technological  society.  Identity,  loss  of  so- 
cial status,  the  nuclear  family,  sexuality, 
death,  and  social  action  are  some  of  the  topics 
discussed. 

In  the  course  of  production,  locations  to 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  were  visited.  During  a  research 
period  that  lasted  six  months,  a  number  of 
organizations,  social  action  groups,  neigh- 
borhood-based centers,  public  agencies  and 
private  todlvlduals  were  approached.  Most 
gave  their  cooperation.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  those  who  were  particularly  helpful: 
Patricia  Scott.  Director  of  Information,  the 
Office  for  the  Aging,  New  York  City;  the 
Bronx  Office  for  the  Aging,  Bronx,  New  York; 
The  National  Archives,  Washtogton,  D.C.- 
Max Manes.  Chairman.  Seniors  for  Adequate 
Social  Security,  New  York  City;  The  Shelter 
Care  Center  for  Men.  New  Ywk  City;  The 
New  York  DaUy  News,  New  York  City;  Fucci- 
Stone  Production,  Inc.,  New  York  City;  Hope 
S.  Bagger,  Lydla  Bragger.  and  Maggie  Kuhn. 
the  Pounder  of  the  Oray  Panther  movement, 
whoae  totervlew  is  so  integral  to  the  struc- 
ture of  the  film.  Also,  there  were  many  other 
peraons  and  groups  too  numerous  to  list, 
whose  contrlbutloas  were  Invaluable. 
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The  project  was  Initially  conceived  by  Jack 
M  Hanlck,  in  his  senior  year  at  Harvard.  HU 
proposal  to  do  a  film  on  the  aged  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Youth -grants  Program  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
Washington,  DC.  After  some  review,  the 
proposal  was  awarded  a  small  grant.  My  In- 
volvement In  the  project  began  early  In  the 
fall  of  1972,  when  I  was  asked  to  collaborate 
as  technical  director  for  the  film. 

"A  Blatter  of  Indifference"  is  a  16  mm, 
black  and  white  film.  The  popular  and  com- 
mercial advantages  of  working  in  colour  did 
not  apply.  The  integrity  of  good  black  and 
white  cinematography  served  very  well  to 
evoke  the  variant  moods,  images  and  drama 
of  life  as  it  \mfolded. 

It  Is  a  worthwhile  and  provokini^  film,  and 
we  feel  that  the  public  deserves  to  see  it. 


THE    GREATER    WILMINGTON 
AIRPORT 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  since  1965. 
the  citizens  of  Delaware  and  users  of 
the  Greater  Wilmington  Airport  have 
come  before  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
four  times  to  prevent  the  discontinuation 
of  air  service. 

The  Greater  Wilmington  Airport  has 
been  conducting  an  active  campaign  to 
attract  more  users  and  retain  an  already 
inadequate  air  service.  This  aggressive 
campaign  which  includes  terminal 
renovations,  new  runways,  and  adver- 
tising— costing  more  than  $1  million — 
has  not  deterred  the  airlines  who  insist 
on  discontinuing  service. 

On  Jtme  3,  representatives  from 
Delaware  will  once  again  approach  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  appeal  a 
March  27,  1974.  CAB  decision  that 
would  permit  every  certificated  carrier 
to  discontinue  serving  Greater  Wilming- 
ton Airport.  And  because  Greater 
Wilmington  Is  the  only  airport  In  the 
State  of  Delaware  that  had  received 
certificated  air  service,  It  would  become 
the  only  State  in  the  entire  Nation  with- 
out certificated  air  service. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  Ross 
E.  Anderson.  Jr.,  the  executive  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  Delaware  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  which  opposes  the  decision 
of  the  CAB  and  offers  several  construc- 
tive comments  on  why  the  airport 
should  continue  to  have  certificated  air 
service.  I  also  received  a  letter  and  state- 
ment from  Robert  Land,  the  administra- 
tive director  of  the  Greater  Wilmington 
Development  Council,  which  reaffirms 
the  need  for  better  service  and  not  less 
service. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  letters  from  the 
Delaware  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Greater  Wilmington  Development  Coun- 
cil printed  in  the  Record. 

"Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Delawark  State  Chamber  of 

CoUMOtct,  Inc., 
wamington,  Del.,  April  26,  1974. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  V.  Rora,  Jr., 
US.   Senator,   New   Senate   Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Okas  Bill:  On  behalf  of  the  Delaware  State 
Chamber  off  Commerce,  I  would  like  to  solicit 
your  support  and  direct  action  in  emphasiz- 
ing to  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  concern 
for  maintaining  responsible  and  adequate 
air  service  at  the  Greater  Wilmington  Air- 
port. 


The  recent  ruling  by  Administrative  Law 
Judge.  John  E.  Faulk,  in  the  C.A.B.  case  doc- 
ket 25009  (Wilmington  Service  Investigation) 
if  allowed  to  take  effect  would  place  the  State 
of  Delaware  in  a  class  by  itself,  that  Is,  the 
only  state  in  the  Union  not  served  by  sched- 
uled airline  service.  Senator,  the  citizens  of 
Delaware  do  not  deserve  this  distinction  and 
it  is  our  hope  that  the  "weight"  and  knowl- 
edge of  your  office  intervening  could  and 
should  have  some  effect  in  preventing  this 
occiurence. 

Currently,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board's 
Bureau  of  Operating  Rights  position  is  to 
allow  Eastern  to  leave,  (as  well  as  TWA  and 
American)  requiring  Allegheny  to  stay,  pro- 
viding Washington,  WUmington,  and  Boston 
service.  It  is  our  feeling  that  this  would  be  a 
mistake  as  there  is  minimal  demand  for  that 
service  and  it  cannot  be  supported. 

Our  position  v/lthout  regard  to  current  cer- 
tificate holdings,  historical  facts  or  legal 
qualifications  Is: 

1.  Greater  WUmington  Airport  needs  a 
morning,  non-stop  flight  to  Atlanta  with  a 
return  in  the  evening. 

2.  Greater  Wilmington  Airport  needs  a 
morning,  non-stop  flight  to  Chicago  with  a 
return  In  the  evening. 

3.  Develop  during  the  day  a  viable  com- 
muter airline  schedule. 

With  the  rapid  movement  by  local  service 
carriers  to  drop  medium  and  low  density 
routes  in  favor  of  higher  density  routes  that 
wUl  Justify  their  use  of  Jet  equipment,  we 
must  create  an  environment  that  will  fiilflU 
those  guidelines.  By  following  objective  #1 
and  #2  above  we  could  create  a  market  that 
in  this  case,  both  Allegheny  and  Eastern 
do  not  presently  enjoy.  It  would  not  divert 
passengers  from  their  present  patterns  at 
Philadelphia,  and  would,  in  fact,  give  each  a 
100%  capture  rate  of  an  available  market 
with  a  combined  population  of  Five  Million 
(5.000,000)  people.  This  would  include  all  of 
Delaware,  as  well  as  Cecil,  Kent,  Queen  Anne 
and  Carolina  Counties  in  Maryland:  Salem 
and  Cumberland  Counties  In  New  Jersey;  and 
one  half  of  Chester  County  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  contention  by  Judge  Faulk  that  Phil- 
adelphia Airport  is  "easily  accessible"  is  not 
valid  for  your  constituents.  In  fact  the  Dep- 
uty Director  of  Commerce  for  Aviation  at 
Philadelphia  Airport,  Mr.  W.  Bums,  in  a  talk 
earlier  this  year  to  the  Greater  Philadelphia 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  stated  that  his  air- 
port (Philadelphia)  was  already  "too  big  for 
the  highway."  That  fact,  of  course,  would  be 
obvious  to  anyone  who  has  driven  to  the  air- 
port and  had  to  park  his  car. 

We  must  also  consider  the  National  Avia- 
tion System  Plan  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  (FAA)  of  March  1973.  which 
develops  a  program  of  Improving  the  effici- 
ency of  our  present  system  by  relieving  con- 
gestion at  large  airports  as  well  as  the  need 
for  reliever  airports  to  spread  peak  hour 
operations  as  well  as  Improve  ground  access. 

There  is  considerably  less  opposition  to 
airport  development  and  expansion  by  the 
smaller  cities  and  towns  than  as  found  In 
larger  metropolitan  areas  as  borne  out  by 
the  experience  of  the  first  2",^  years  of  the 
Airport  Development  Aid  Program  (ADAP). 
So  It  would  be  In  the  best  Interest  of  the 
system  to  utilize,  whenever  possible,  an  air- 
port such  as  Greater  Wilmington. 

Now  take  Into  this  the  current  automo- 
tive gasoline  situation  and  It  became  more 
apparent  the  need  Is  definitely  for  service 
at  Greater  Wilmington.  In  Dover,  Delaware 
for  example:  approximately  3,600  people  a 
month  use  air  transportation.  All  must  drive 
to  Philadelphia  (65'i)  or  Washington/Balti- 
more. Passengers  from  Wilmington  alone  used 
in  excess  of  51,000  trips  in  1973  by  the  limou- 
sine shuttle  to  Philadelphia.  The  DuPont 
Company  alone  estimated  surface  transi>or- 
tatlon  costs  to  PbUadelpbla  last  year  were  In 
excess  of  $500,000,  and  that  does  not  cost  out 
the  50,000  hours  of  extra  travel  time  Involved 


In  getting  to  Philadelphia's  as  opposed  to 
Wilmington's  airport. 

While  we  can  become  (as  a  state)  emo- 
tional with  regard  to  my  opening  statement, 
In  fact,  conditions  of  our  environment  actu- 
ally dictate  the  necessity  of  having  adequate 
airline  service  at  the  Greater  Wilmington  Air- 
port. 

We  fully  intend  to  pursue  this  course  of 
action  with  the  assistance  of  various  civic 
groups  as  well  as  our  major  corporations, 
but  feel  if  we  are  to  be  truly  successful  your 
cooperation  is  not  only  desired  but  Is  re- 
quired. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ross  E.  Anderson,  Jr., 
Executive  Vice  President. 

Greater     Wilmington     Develop- 
ment Council,  Inc., 

Wilmington,  Del..  May  3, 1974. 
Hon,  William  V.  Roth,  Jr., 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Roth:  We  at  GWDC  wish 
to  Inform  you  of  our  support  of  current  ef- 
forts to  retain  and  improve  commercial  air- 
line service  at  Greater  Wilmington  Airport. 
The  attached  statement  was  adopted  by 
GWDC  last  September  and  It  Is  still  our 
official  position. 

We  want  to  reiterate  our  support  of  your 
efforts  to  resolve  this  matter  In  a  way  that 
will  give  Delawareans  a  chance  to  prove  that 
commercial  airline  service  can  be  a  success- 
ful venture  for  this  community  and  the  air- 
lines  alike. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  W.  Lang, 
Administrative  Director. 

Statement  of  the  Greater  Wilmington 
Development  Council  Before  the  Crvn. 
Aeronautics  Board  Hearing  September  25, 
1973,  Concerning  the  Petition  of  East- 
ern Airlines  and  Allegheny  Airlines  to 
Suspend  Service  at  Greater  Wilmington 
Airport 

The  Greater  WUmington  Development 
CouncU,  a  bipartisan,  not-for-profit,  public 
Interest  organization  whose  primary  aim  is 
to  develop  solutions  to  community  problems 
for  the  long-range  good  of  Its  citizens,  op- 
poses the  petition  by  Eastern  Airlines  and 
Allegheny  Airlines  to  su^end  passenger  serv- 
ice at  the  Greater  Wilmington  Airport. 
GWDC  membership  and  support  comes  from 
hundreds  of  influential  citizens  and  the 
leading  businesses  and  industries  in  the 
Greater  WUmington  Area. 

We  regard  the  proposal  by  the  two  airlines 
to  have  serious  negative  Impact  on  the  In- 
terests of  the  people  of  the  Greater  WU- 
mington region.  Based  on  Information  In 
hand,  it  is  difliciUt  to  Justify  such  an  action 
when  one  considers  that:  (1)  the  airport  is 
strategically  situated  In  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  regions  of  the  Northeast  Corridor, 
a  future  major  market  for  air  transporta- 
tion; (2)  in  excess  of  300,000  air  trips  are 
made  by  New  Castle  County  citizens  annu- 
ally, (3)  Delaware  wovUd  be  the  only  State 
without  regularly  scheduled  trunk  airline 
service;  (4)  the  suspension  of  these  flights 
wUl  add  to  the  seriously  overcrowded  condi- 
tions at  PhUadelphla  International,  both  on 
the  ground  and  In  the  air;  (5)  value  In  use 
wUl  be  diminished  of  a  (6.5  million  Invest- 
ment made  In  the  faculties  at  this  airport, 
about  half  of  which  was  financed  by  Federal 
matching  funds;  and  (6)  the  CAB  denied  a 
slmiliar  request  in  1966. 

We  believe  that  CAB  approval  of  this  peti- 
tion would  be  an  act  contrary  to  the  interests 
and  expectations  of  the  many  residents  of 
the  Greater  Wilmington  region.  Lower  Dela- 
ware, and  the  neighboring  states  of  New  Jer- 
sey and  Maryland.  There  Is  some  evidence 
of  a  need  to  increase  flights  at  Greater  WU- 
mington to  better  serve  the  increasing  popu- 
lation and  support  industrial   development 
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in  the  immediate  vicinity.  We  recognize  the 
difficult  situation  the  airline  companies  face 
trying  to  provide  each  and  every  community 
with  adequate  air  service.  Therefore,  we  of- 
fer our  assistance  and  cooperation  to  both 
airlines  in  an  effort  to  build  a  more  eco- 
nomically viable  passenger  flight  schedule  at 
Greater  Wilmington. 

A  balanced  transportation  system  is  the 
lifeline  of  the  commerce.  Industry  and  tour- 
,sm  of  any  locality  and  the  loss  of  passenger 
air  service  at  the  Greater  WUmington  Air- 
port would  be  a  serious  blow  to  the  future 
economic  well-being  of  the  Greater  Wilming- 
ton region  and  the  State  of  Delaware. 


1960 


1970 


AG! J12,000 

Standard  deductions 1,000 

Eiemption: 1,800 

Taxable 9,200 

Tax l.SM 

Percent  o(  AGI. "       ICl 


112,000 
I,  100 
1,925 
8.975 
1,594 


U.3 


1973 


$12,000 
1.800 
2,250 
7.950 
1.370 

11.4 


INCOME  TAX  CUTS  SINCE  1960  HAVE 
MORE  THAN  OFFSET  INFLATION 
BITE,  BUT  SOCIAL  SECURITY  TAX 
INCREASE  IS  MUCH  HEAVIER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  persistent  argimients  for  a 
tax  cut,  which  all  of  us  would  happily 
welcome,  has  been  that  infiation  has 
swept  families  into  a  higher  income-tax 
bracket.  The  argument  has  been  that 
this  effect  was  not  intended  by  law  and 
that,  therefore,  at  whatever  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government,  and,  however  in- . 
flationary  the  consequence  might  be.  we 
should  enact  a  tax  reduction  to  restore 
that  Income. 

Mr.  President,  a  lecent  calculation  by 
the  Treasury  Department  reported  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  refutes  that  argu- 
ment. It  points  out  that  a  family  that 
enjoyed  a  1960  Income  of  $12,000  would 
have  to  make  more  than  $18,000  in  1973 
to  continue  to  be  able  to  buy  what  $12,000 
would  buy  in  1960. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  $18,000  would 
fall  Into  a  higher  income-tax  bracket 
than  the  $12,000.  tax  reductions  the 
Congress  has  passed  since  1960  have  more 
than  offset  that  higher  bracket  Impact. 
The  result:  A  1960  income  of  $13,000 
for  a  family  of  three  filing  a  joint  return 
on  an  adjusted  gross  income  basis  would 
have  paid  16.1  percent  on  that  $12,000 
Income. 

The  same  family  would  pay  taxes  of 
15  percent  on  an  $18,007 — the  1973 
equivalent  of  $12,000  In  196Q^lncome  In 
1973.  So  for  Income  taxes  the  bite  Is  not 
getting  worse. 

It  is  true  however  that  this  better  break 
on  income  taxes  Is  more  than  made  up 
in  the  colossal  Increase  in  social  secui'ity 
taxes. 

The  employee's  share  has  soared  from 
$144  in  1960  to  $632  In  1973.  And  here 
is  where  the  real  bite  is. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  and  table  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tax  Report:  A  Special  Summary  and  Fore- 
cast OP  Federal  and  State  Tax  Develop- 
ments 

Taxes  getting  worse?  Not  true  for  federal 
Income  taxes,  the  Treasury  says. 

The  Treasury  worked  up  some  figures  to 
show  that  the  federal  Income  tax  bite  has 
dropped  a  good  bit  over  the  last  decade  or 
so.  Its  figures  cover  a  famUy  of  three  filing 
a  Joint  return  on  an  adjusted  gross  income 
of  $12,000: 


The  apparent  fiaw,  of  course.  Is  that  the 
figures  don't  allow  for  inflation,  which 
sweeps  families  steadily  into  higher  tax 
brackets.  Here's  what  happened  to  the  same 
family  If  it  maintained  exactly  the  same 
real  income  over  those  years  (adjusted  by 
the  consumer  price  index) .  Surprisingly,  the 
tax  bite  in  1973  is  still  lower  than  in  1960: 
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Social  security  taxes  are  where  Uncle  Sam's 
tax  bite  is  so  much  sharper.  The  employe's 
share  has  soared  from  $144  in  1960  to  $374  in 
1970  and  to  $632  last  year.  Employers  pay  an 
equal  sum. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  BY 
SENATOR  MATHIAS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
number  of  years  I  have  advocated  dis- 
closure by  Members  of  Congress  of  the 
nature  of  their  property  and  business  in- 
terests which  might  be  In  conflict  with 
their  public  trust. 

In  an  effort  to  practice  what  I  have 
preached,  I  have  submitted  a  summary 
of  all  the  pertinent  irJormation  in  a  re- 
port to  the  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Ethics,  and  I  now  offer  a  copy  of  that 
information  for  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Mat  8.  1974. 
Hon.  John  Stennis, 

Chairman,  Select  Committee  on   Standards 
and  Conduct,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
D.C. 
Dkab  Mb.  Chairman:   Pursuant  to  Senate 
Rules  42  and  44,  I  have  submitted  the  in- 
formation required. 

In  addition  to  that  disclosure,  Mrs.  Mathlas 
and  I  wish  to  follow  the  practice  that  we 
established  when  I  was  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Informing  the 
public  of  what  we  own  and  what  we  owe.  We 
have  listed  our  assets,  our  liabilities,  taxes 
paid  and  our  Income  over  and  above  Con- 
gressional pay.  A  copy  of  this  voluntary  re- 
port Is  enclosed  for  your  Information  and  an 
additional  copy  will  be  submitted  for  pub- 
lication In  the  Concressional  Record. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  McC.  Mathxas,  Jr.. 

U.S.  Senator. 

Disclosure  or  Financial  Interests 

Assets: 

Equity  In  Federal  Retirement  System. 

Life  Insurance. 

Livestock  and  Farm  Machinery. 

Real  Estate: 

House:  RFDi^2,  New  Design  Road,  Fred- 
erick. Maryland,  Liber  623,  Folio  80  Frederick 
County,  Purchased  1958. 

House:   3808  Leland  Street,  Chevy  Chase, 


Maryland,  Liber  3328.  Polio  060  Montgomery 
County.  Purchased  1965. 

Half  interest  in  Farm:  41.66  acres,  Fred- 
erick Election  District:  Liber  587.  Folio  339 
Frederick  County,  Purchased  1957. 

Half  interest  In  IToust  .  306  Redwood  Ave- 
nue.   Frederick,    Maryland,   Liber    577,    Folio 
/  489.  Frederick  County.  Purchased  1956. 

Lease  and  option  in  Farm:  370  acres,  Ka- 
blctown  District.  Jefferson  County.  West  Vir- 
ginia, Liber  196,  Folio  337,  Jefferson  Coimty, 
Leased  1963. 
Stocks: 

Farmers    and    Merhanics    National    Bank, 
1034  shares. 
Capitol  Hill  Associates,  4  shares. 
Citizens  Bank  of  Maryland.  18  shares. 
Frederick  Medical  Arts.  15  shares. 
G.  D.  Searles  &  Co.,  90  shares. 
First  Pennsylvania  Corporation — common, 
137  shares. 

First  Pennsylvania  Corporation — preferred, 
2  shares. 

Massachusetts  Investors  Growth,  136.271 
shares. 

The  Detour  Bank.  7  shares. 
The  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company, 
6  shares. 

Warner  Lambert  Pharmaceutical  Company, 
152  shares. 
Maryland  National  Corporation,  258  shares 
Farmers  Cooperative  Association,  3  shares. 
Liabilities: 

Debts  due  on  mortgage,  collateral  aiid  per- 
sonal notes  to: 

Farmers  &  Mechanics  National  Bank.  Fred- 
erick. Maryland :  $40,880.96. 

First  National  Bank  of  Maryland,  Balti- 
more. Maryland:   $38,000.00. 

Frederick  County  National  Bank.  Fred- 
erick. Maryland:  $3,200.00. 

Walker  &  Dunlop.  mortgage  12  31,  73:  $26,- 
329  31,    3808    Leland    Street,    Chevy    Chase, 

Maryland.  ■ 

Walker    &    Dunlop,     mortgage     12  31   73: 
$1,462.74.    306    Redwood    Avenue,    Frederick, 
Marylard. 
Total  Interest  paid:  $7,608.06. 
Interests  in  Trusts  or  Remainders: 
Trust  established  under  the  Will  of  Grace 
Wlnebrener  Trail,   Circuit   Court   for   Fred- 
erick   County,    Maryland,    Equity    No.    7707. 
Trust  established  under  the  Will  of  Charles 
McC.  Mathlas.  Sr..  Orphans  Court.  Frederick 
Coimty.  Maryland,  Estate  No.  8983. 

Trust  established  under  the  Will  of  Fanny 
Gore  Cutler,  Suffolk  County  Court,  Boston. 
Massachusetts.  No.  046024572. 

Year.  1973;  Investment  InccMse.  $2,168.80; 
Interest,  $209.:6;  Honorariums,  $18,080.00: 
Net  Rents,  $242.91:  Federal  Income  Tax  Paid, 
$15,394.81:  State  &  Local  Taxes  Paid,  $8,573.37. 


THE   BEVERAGE  MADE  TO  ORDER: 
WHEY  SOY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
March  issue  of  "Farm  Index"  describes 
an  Important  Innovation  In  our  Public 
Law  480  program. 

Last  year,  our  stockpile  of  nonfat  dry 
milk  had  diminished  to  the  point  where 
it  was  necessary  that  it  be  stricken  from 
the  list  of  donated  commodities  under 
the  Public  Law  480  program.  This  action 
proved  devastating  to  the  poor  countries 
whose  pregnant  and  nursing  mothers,  as 
well  as  their  young  children,  have  been 
dependent  upon  the  nonfat  dry  milk 
they  received  under  the  food  for  peace 
program. 

The  administrators  of  the  program 
have  recently  arrived  at  a  solution  to 
the  problem:  whey-soy  drink  mix.  This 
beverage  was  produced  at  the  request  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
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ment  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  private  industry-,  thereby 
providing  a  striking  example  of  the  po- 
tential for  cooperation  between  the  pub- 
lic and  private  sectors  in  responding  to 
world  food  problems. 

Whey-soy  can  effectively  feed  the  mil- 
lions of  imdemourished  infants  formerly 
dependent  upon  oiu-  nonfat  dry  milk.  The 
new  product  has  the  same  nutritional 
value  as  milk,  being  an  outstanding 
source  of  protein,  vitamins  and  minerals. 
Yet  the  product  is  less  expensive  to  pro- 
duce and  export  overseas  than  nonfat 
dry  milk. 

In  addition  to  the  product's  meeting 
the  special  nutritional  needs  of  those  re- 
cipients of  food  for  peace  commodities, 
the  use  of  a  whey-soy  beverage  on  a  large 
scale  is  attractive  to  the  U.S.  dairy  in- 
dustry. The  Industry  is  eager  to  obtain  a 
market  for  whey,  the  hitherto  discarded 
by  product  of  cheese  production,  and 
the  use  of  it  in  this  beverage  offers  a 
market  for  a  formerly  useless  product. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  informative  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obJect-ion,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  wanted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  -^ 

The  Fabm  Index 

Mountains  of  farm  surpluses  can  quickly 
melt  Into  molehills,  and  so  It  went  with  our 
stockpUe  of  nonfat  dry  milk. 

The  burdensome  sTirplus  of  the  fifties  and 
sixties  has  literally  dried  up  with  the  steady 
falloff  In  milk  production. 

It  came  as  a  blow  to  dozens  of  poor  coun- 
tries who  through  the  years  had  counted 
on  our  surplus  of  nonfat  dry  milk  to  feed 
millions   of   malnourished    infants. 

NO   CHOICE 

But  the  options  were  few  for  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  Food  for  Peace  programs. 
Due  to  the  shortage  situation  and  th«  fact 
that  nonfat  dry  milk  was  priced  out  of  reach 
for  overseas  distribution,  they  bad  no  alter- 
natire  but  to  strike  nonfat  dry  from  th» 
list  of  donated  commodities. 

That  was  In  the  spring  of  1973.  Now,  less 
than  a  year  later,  a  new  beverage  has  come 
to  the  rescue.  Dubbed  "whey-soy  drink  mix," 
It  will  soon  arrive  on  foreign  shores,  eventual- 
ly to  reach  over  10  million  preschoolers,  preg- 
nant women,  and  nursing  mothers  in  some  60 
countries. 

Whey-soy  drink  mix  was  made  to  order  In 
a  matter  of  months. 

In  early  1973,  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AJ.D.)  asked  USDA  and  pri- 
vate Industry  to  come  up  with  a  product 
that  offered  th*  same  nutritional  qualities 
as  whole  milk  but  which  would  cost  less  than 
nonfat  dry  to  produce  and  to  send  overseas. 

OKDEX  mxxD 

Whey-*oy,  a  version  of  which  USDA  dairy 
scientists  bad  developed  years  before,  more 
than  filled  the  bUl  when  it  was  presented  to 
AJ.D.  officials  in  July  of  1973. 

ERS  researchers  who  were  Involved  In  this 
project  report  whey-soy  costs  less  than  16 
cents  a  quart  In  reconstituted  form,  includ- 
ing the  charges  to  ship  It  overseas.  From  a 
nutritlon*l  standpoint,  whey-soy  is  judged 
to  be  an  exoeUent  source  of  protein,  vita- 
mins, and  minerals.  Water  added,  whey-soy 
looks  like  rich  milk  with  lots  of  cre«m.  It 
has  a  slight  soybean  flavor. 

Tb«  beir«rage  also  got  the  nod  from  the 
0.S.  dairy  Industry.  The  Industry  Is  search- 
ing for  outlets  for  whey,  the  chief  byproduct 
of  che««e  production. 

Sweet  whey  makes  up  41  percent  of  the 
whey-soy  formula,  the  other  mala  ingredi- 


ents being  full  fat  soy  flotir  (37  percent), 
soybean  oU  (12  percent),  corn  syrup  solids 
(9  percent),  and  added  vitamins  and  min- 
erals (1  percent). 

A  growing  proportion  of  fluid  whey  output 
Is  finding  a  market  in  Uvestock  feeds  and 
human  food.  Demand  from  bakeries  in  par- 
ticular has  been  surging  due  to  the  nonfat 
dry  milk  shortage. 

Yet  according  to  the  Whey  Products  Insti- 
tute, less  than  45  percent  of  fluid  whey — 
totaling  over  30  billion  pounds  in  1970 — ac- 
tually gets  Uded.  The  rest  presumably  ends 
up  In  the  sewer  or  in  lakes,  rivers,  and 
streams,  or  on  the  land.  Whey  is  so  nutriti- 
ous that  in  water  bodies  it  leads  to  eutrophi- 
catlon — the  growth  of  unwanted  plants  that 
rob  the  water  of  oxygen  and  eventually 
choke  other  plants  and  fish  life. 

PLENTirtTL   PROTEIN 

As  for  the  soybean,  the  other  main  In- 
gredient in  whey-soy.  Its  virtues  have  been 
widely  acclaimed.  Soylieans  provide  the  most 
plentiful  and  least  expensive  source  of  high 
quality  vegetable  protein  to  be  had. 

Whey-soy  performed  well  in  the  laboratory. 
After  a  number  of  private  firms  had  refined 
the  original  USDA  formula,  the  beverage  got 
the  green  light  from  technicians  and  nutri- 
tionists. 

Among  other  tests  on  nutritional  value, 
Johns  Hopkins  gave  whey-soy  beverage  to 
convalescent  malnourished  children  in  Peru, 
and  found  that  it  exceeded  the  specifications. 
Whey-soy  was  also  fed  to  animals  to  deter- 
mine its  Protein  Efficiency  ratio  and  Net  Pro- 
tein UtiUzation  ratio,  two  measures  of  pro- 
tein quality.  Whey-soy  passed  with  fiylng 
colors. 

There  were  experiments  to  assure  whey- 
soy  could  withstand  typical  storage  condi- 
tions overseas.  The  product  had  to  be  kept 
for  at  least  a  year  without  significant  deteri- 
oration or  loss  of  nutritional  value. 

But  would  kids  like  whey-soy  beverage? 

TESTED   ON    THE    SCENE 

In  what  was  perhaps  the  most  extensive 
series  of  tests  ever  run  for  a  product  intro- 
duced in  the  Pood  for  Peace  programs,  Natick 
Laboratories  of  the  U.S.  Army  and  two  con- 
sultants of  USD  A  were  commissioned  to  try 
whey-soy  on  location.  The  object  was  to  serve 
the  beverage  in  a  variety  of  geographic  areas 
with  a  variety  of  cultures.  Selected  for  the 
projects  were  Chile,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
South  Vietnam,  India,  Pakistan,  and  Sierra 
Leone. 

After  conducting  over  4,000  tests  with  chil- 
dren and  2,000  with  parents  and  staffs  of 
feeding  centers,  the  test  team  concluded 
there  was  a  "high  probability"  that  pre- 
school feeding  programs  would  take  to  whey- 
soy. 

The  criterion  of  acceptability  was  that,  at 
the  minimum,  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
children  would  voluntarily  drink  at  least  8 
ounces  of  the  beverage  each  day  during  the 
test  periods  lasting  from  1  day  to  more  than 
2  months.  The  minimum  percentages,  deter- 
mined by  representatives  of  voluntary  agen- 
cies serving  in  the  various  countries,  ranged 
from  49  percent  to  72  percent, 

THE  XXCXFTION 

Only  In  Sierra  Leone  In  Africa  did  whey- 
soy  get  an  unfavorable  reception.  The  test 
team  reported  this  was  probably  because 
most  children  had  been  accustMned  to  eat- 
ing nonfat  dry  milk  in  dry  form  in  porridge, 
and  the  novelty  of  a  beverage  product  may 
have  turned  them  off. 

Ck>mpanle8  in  the  UJ3.  are  now  gearing  up 
to  make  whey-soy  in  quantities  that  Food 
for  Peace  officials  believe  will  be  needed  by 
poorer  countries  in  years  to  come. 

Beginning  In  April  the  plan  is  to  ship  1 
million  pounds  a  month,  then  to  work  up  to 
120  million  pounds  a  year  over  the  next  2  or 
8  years. 

At  the  height  of  nonfat  dry  milk  ship- 
ments,  the   volume  ran  some   300  million 


pounds  annually.  Whey-soy  may  not  fill  this 
void  entirely.  Tet  In  its  own  right,  as  a  food 
designed  for  Infants  and  mothers  who  are 
the  most  suspceptible  victims  of  poor  diet, 
it  promises  to  stunt  the  growth  of  nutrition- 
al problems  that  have  nagged  the  developing 
countries  since  we  can  remember. 


WESTERN  GOVERNORS'  CONFER- 
ENCE ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  management  and  improve- 
ment policies  applied  to  the  public  lands 
of  the  West  under  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement and  Forest  Service  jurisdiction 
affect  us  all.  Much  of  this  land  is  used 
for  the  grazing  of  livestock — sheep  and 
cattle — which  provide  the  consumer  with 
food  and  fiber.  Last  year,  of  the  total 
cash  receipts  nationwide  for  the  sale  of 
livestock  products,  18  percent,  or  $8.2 
million,  came  from  livestock  grazed  on 
the  public  lands  of  the  West. 

On  April  17,  Senator  Clitf  Hansen 
spoke  on  the  subject  of  public  lands 
utilization  and  management  at  the 
Western  Governors  Conference  on  Agri- 
culture in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Senator  Hansen  noted  in  his  remarks 
that  soimd  multiple-use  management  of 
public  grazing  lands  benefits  all  of  us-, 
because  a  significant  amount  of  the  Na- 
tion's food  and  fiber  is  generated  in  this 
maimer. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  would  be  Inter- 
ested in  Senator  Hansen's  remarks,  and 
I  ask  that  his  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Cijfpord  P.  Hansen 

Rangelands  in  the  Western  States  have  the 
potential,  if  effectively  managed,  to  produce 
increasing  amounts  of  forage  for  consump- 
tlo9  by  livestock  which  Is  so  necessary  to 
meet  the  growing  demand  for  red  meat  and 
fiber.  The  Western  States  traditionally  have 
produced  a  substantial  share  of  the  livestock 
feeds  and  livestock  to  meet  the  Nation's 
food  needs  and  will  have  an  even  more  sig- 
nificant role  In  the  future. 

As  long  ago  as  193fl  the  Forest  Service,  In 
a  report  to  Congress,  concluded  that  the 
forage  depletion  for  the  entire  range  was 
more  than  half.  Little  more  than  6  percent 
of  the  range  lands  were  In  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  condition. 

Marion  Clawson  of  Resources  for  the  Fu- 
ture, a  longtime  Student  of  the  Nation's 
land  resources,  writing  in  1972  concludes 
that  the  authors  of  the  1936  Forest  Service 
report  on  rangelands  were  unduly  influenced 
by  the  severe  drought  conditions  at  the  time. 
It  is  his  judgment  that  the  low  point  in 
range  condition  was  probably  reached  about 
the  same  time  ais  the  low  point  in  cropland 
condition,  during  the  1920's. 

Clawson  describes  the  new  era  In  grazing 
land  use  as  beginning  in  the  1930's  with  the 
passage  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act.  and  the 
adoption  of  grazing  management  practices 
by  the  Forest  Service.  He  concludes  that 
since  then,  there  has  been  substantial  Im- 
provement in  the  management  of  both  pub- 
licly and  privately  owned  grazing  land. 

In  considering  the  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities for  improving  the  range  resources 
it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  they 
include  an  area  substantially  greater  than 
the  area  devoted  to  crop  production.  Ctir- 
rently,  grazing  by  livestock  Involves  more 
acres  of  land  In  the  United  States  than  any 
other  single  use.  Of  the  total  land  grazed, 
there  Is  12  times  as  much  rangeland  as  there 
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is  improved  pastures.  About  half  of  the 
rangeland  is  found  on  private  farms  and 
half  on  Federal  lands  managed  by  the  Forest 
Service  or  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
Cash  receipts  in  1973  from  the  sale  of 
livestock  products  in  the  11  western  States 
of  $8,223  million  accounted  for  18  percent 
of  the  national  total,  and  exceeded  the  cash 
receipts  from  crop  sales  of  »7,967  million. 
While  it  is  true  that  range  forage  was  only 
a  part  of  the  feed  supply  that  made  these 
Uvestock  product  sales  possible,  it  was  an 
important  part. 

Forest-range  comprises  1.202  million 
acres  In  the  contiguous  48  States.  The  14 
Western  States  dominate  in  rangeland  area 
with  685  million  acres  or  57  percent  of  the 
Nation's  total  forest-range.  Returning  to 
the  broader  view,  213  million  animal  unit 
months'  of  grazing  are  produced  from  for- 
est-rangeland  in  the  United  States. 

The  range  resource  situation  on  national 
resource  lands  administered  by  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  demonstrates  the  im- 
portance of  these  lands  for  grazing.  The 
BLM  manages  172,448,000  acres  of  public 
domain.  150,000,000  acres  of  this  total  are 
grazed.  This  figure  represents  the  present 
acreage  grazed  by  livestock.  Acreage  not 
grazed  includes  unsuitable  range,  forest 
lands  and  withdrawals  for  wildlife,  recrea- 
tion, and  other  purposes.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  an  additional  133.000.000  acres 
that  are  suitable  for  Improvement  through 
management. 

To  date  the  accomplishments  on  improv- 
ing range  resources  are  impressive.  3.206,000 
acres  are  Involved  in  competitive  plant  con- 
trol. Water  developments,  which  include 
springs,  wells,  and  resources  total  24.156. 
There  are  28,000  miles  of  fencing  for  man- 
agement of  livestock  alone.  This  does  not 
Include   fencing   for   any  other   purpose. 

The  estimated  capital  Investment  in  our 
range  resources  on  public  domain  is  (142,- 
894,000.  While  the  federal  government  funds 
represents  the  largest  part  of  the  invest- 
ment, stockmen  have  contributed  $16,788,- 
000  and  the  states  $500,000.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  breakdown  for  state  funds 
was  not  available  for  all  states  and  are  in- 
cluded in  the  stockman  contribution. 

The  total  estimated  cost  for  needed  range 
Improvements  is  $397,532,000.  This  figure 
represents  actual  construction  costs  only.  It 
does  not  include  p>ersonnel  costs  which  are 
estimated  at  197.5  million  dollars  based  on 
accomplishing  the  Allotment  Management 
Plan  by  the  year  2000.  While  these  estimates 
may  seem  high,  compared  with  other  in- 
vestments in  our  economy,  they  represent  a 
sound  investment. 

Orazing  not  only  predates  environmental 
Impact  statements,  but  it  predates  environ- 
mental problems.  It  has  to  be  one  of  the 
most  environmentally  sound  practices  be- 
cause the  resource  is  renewable.  While  it  is 
certainly  possible  through  overgrazing  to 
bring  about  deterioration  in  the  quality  of 
forage  as  the  more  palatable  plants  are  con- 
sumed and  thereby  given  less  opportunity 
to  compete  with  those  less  palatable,  the 
fact  is  economic  forces  usually  remove  this 
type  of  operator  long  before  significant  dam- 
age to  the  range  results. 

In  addition,  grazing  can  exist  simultane- 
ously with  so  many  uses  of  the  public  lands 
Including  recreation.  The  multiple  use  con- 
cept simply  makes  sense  in  order  to  achieve 
the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number 
from  our  natural  resources. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  has  re- 
cently released  a  draft  environmental  Impact 
statement  on  livestock  grazing  management 
on  National  Resources  Lands.  The  statement 
analyzes  •'.  .  ,  the  environmental  Impact  of 
the  program  and  the  management  of  live- 
stock grazing  through  the  application  of 
grazing  systems  to  Improve  rangeland  con- 
ditions for  watersheds  and  wildlife  habiUt, 


and  provide  a  sustained  yield  of  livestock 
forage  consistent  with  environmental  pro- 
tection and  enhancement." 

Those  of  you  that  have  ever  had  the  occa- 
sion to  study  environmental  impact  state- 
ments know  how  comprehensive  these  state- 
ments must  be.  Regardless  of  what  your 
position  Is,  you  can  find  at  least  some  justi- 
fication to  support  your  viewpoint.  For  ex- 
ample, livestock  operators  will  be  mcon- 
venienced  by  the  livestock  grazing  manage- 
ment program  and  may  have  to  Increase  their 
investments  for  supportive  faculties.  How- 
ever, on  the  other  hand,  better  forage  pro- 
duction will  result  which  will  provide  better 
economic  benefits.  Environmentalists  have 
the  promise  of  aesthetically  more  pleasing 
landscapes  but  also  face  unavoidable  im- 
pacts. After  everything  is  considered.  I  am 
confident  that  a  plan  will  be  adopted  which 
win  accelerate  development  of  the  range 
resources  while  increasing  environmental 
protection. 

Both  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  have  improved  their  man- 
agement practices  in  recent  years.  I  am  par- 
ticularly impressed  with  estimates  of  possi- 
ble improvement  of  the  grazing  potential  on 
Federal  lands.  The  University  of  Idaho  and 
Pacific  Consultants,  inc..  In  a  study  con- 
tracted by  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission, estimated  that  with  improvement 
the  carrying  capacity  of  the  range  lands 
managed  by  the  Forest  Service  could  be  in- 
creased 83  percent.  With  improvement  the 
even  larger  acreages  of  rangelands  managed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  could 
be  improved  73  percent.  I  am  confident  that 
the  improvement  potential  on  the  privately 
owned  range  lands  is  comparable  to  that 
projected  for  the  Federal  lands. 

Ranchers  have  an  increased  awareness  and 
knowledge  of  the  payoff  from  improved  ranch 
land  management  practices.  Many  of  them 
are  college  trained.  Often  they  are  as  well 
trained  as  the  professional  range  personnel 
m  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  in 
the  Forest  Service.  In  fact,  as  any  rancher 
will  tell  you,  particularly  when  he  is  in- 
volved in  a  dispute  with  our  federal  author- 
ities, their  training  and  background  is  su- 
perior. Seriously,  the  ranchers  and  the  pro- 
fessional range  personnel  constitute  a  great 
team  in  effectively  managing  our  range  re- 
sources. 

As  Indicated  by  the  study  for  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review,  the  possibilities  of  further 
Improvement  In  the  range  lands  are  sub- 
stantial. The  need  for  more  forage  for  in- 
creased production  assures  the  continua- 
tion of  economic  incentives  for  range  im- 
provement. Many  possibnities  still  remain 
for  increased  forage  production  by  improve- 
ments such  as  reseeding,  brush  clearing  and 
managed  grazing. 

The  careful  application  of  Management 
and  facilities,  collectively  designed  to  meet 
the  specific  conditions  and  requirements  of 
individual  ecosystems  wUl  make  it  possible 
to  Increase  the  quantity  of  outputs  with- 
out deterioration  of  environmental  quality. 
The  intensity  of  management  must  vary  with 
the  productive  capability  of  individual  sites. 
The  efficient  application  of  prescribed  man- 
agement to  achieve  increased  grazing  must 
recognize  the  limited  avaUabUlty  of  Invest- 
ment capital  from  both  the  private  and  pub- 
lic sector  and  therefore  select  the  most  effec- 
tive opportunities  for  additional  develop- 
ment. The  simultaneous  development  of  fed- 
eral. State  and  private  holdings  Is  of  extreme 
importance. 

Federal  land,  administered  primarily  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the 
Forest  Service,  is  not  only  half  of  the  graz- 
ing area  but  Is  also  a  fundamental  element 
In  the  resource  mix.  Individual  ranch  units 
frequently  and  often  a  ranch  community 
are  dependent  on  the  use  of  the  Federal 
lands.  Thus,  if  any  one  sector  (SUte,  private 


or  Federal)  falls  to  effectively  develop  its 
rangeland  the  overall  development  of  agri- 
cultural production  and  the  regions  growth 
is  hindered. 

On  the  local  economies  of  the  western 
states,  the  policy  ranges  in  economic  im- 
portance from  substantial  to  total  suste- 
nance Even  land  not  under  federal  owner- 
ship is  Influenced  by  the  neighboring  acreage. 
The  contrioxitlon  to  the  local  economy  per 
AUM  would  be  $22.50  for  cattle  and  $15  75 
for  sheep.  For  small  communities  the  con- 
tribution from  grazing  lands  is  essential. 
Each  year  we  must  meet  increased  consumer 
demand  with  a  decrease  of  1.4  million  acres 
of  rangeland.  The  effect  of  the  range  policv 
on  the  economic  ($390  million)  and  cultural 
development  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  is  sub- 
stantial. However,  when  you  notice  that  on 
the  stockmarket  McDonald  Hamburgers  has 
more  equity  than  U.S.  Steel,  you  know  that 
somebody's  buying  meat.  While  the  prices  of 
meat  and  wool  are  still  dependent  on  supply 
and  demand,  we  hear  much  more  about  de- 
mand than  supply.  Sometimes  it  is  as  difficult 
to  persuade  a  housewife  that  grazing  on 
federal  lands  regulates  her  food  budget  or 
that  public  lands  keep  Ronald  McDonald  in 
business  as  it  is  to  keep  Watergate  out  of 
the  74  campaign. 

Dr.  A.  F.  Vass.  late  long  time  head  of  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  at 
the  University  of  Wyoming,  who  is  consid- 
ered by  many  to  be  the  foremost  authority  on 
western  range  management,  concluded  from 
detailed  examination  and  years  of  study  that 
the  value  of  western  land  increased  from 
three  to  five  times  when  it  passed  from  pub- 
lic to  private  ownership.  His  conclusions  are 
easily  understood.  The  fact  is  that  with  pri- 
vate ownership — the  assurances  that  what- 
ever land  yields  will  redound  to  the  exclusive 
l)enefit  of  its  owner — great  attention  will  t)e 
given  the  management  of  that  land.  All  sorts 
of  things  happen.  If  the  area  is  dry  and  water 
is  available,  the  Mormons  demonstrated  more 
than  100  years  ago  the  value  of  irrigation. 
Leveling,  brush  clearing,  farming,  replacing 
native  vegetation  with  higher  yielding,  more 
productive  crops  are  examples  of  effective 
management. 

The  reljtvance  of  Dr.  Vass'  findings  to  west- 
ern range  management  is  this:  commensu- 
rate with  the  length  of  the  term  of  use  and 
the  probability  of  renewal,  management  in- 
terest and  Investment  in  management  prac- 
tices and  Improvements  will  increase.  Given 
asstirances  of  continuity  of  use,  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  BLM  have  found  permittees 
on  its  lands  willing  to  Invest  in  fences,  water 
hole  development,  sage  brush  spraying,  re- 
seeding,  and  a  strict  ottservance  to  the  terms 
of  the  permit.  As  America's  needs  for  food 
and  fiber  escalate,  subject  to  a  growing  pop- 
ulation demanding  a  higher  standard  of  liv- 
ing insofar  as  food  goes,  more  protein — red 
meat — will  be  needed  in  our  diets.  The  west- 
ern ranges  can  respond  affirmatively.  The  way 
to  stimulate  the  kind  of  cooperation  which 
will  assure  the  achievement  of  this  goal  was 
spelled  out  by  Dr.  A.  F.  Vass  more  than  40 
years  ago. 


NEW  YORK  TIMES'  LEWIS  WRITES 
OF  WHAT'S  RIGHT  WITH  U.S. 
CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
given  a  series  of  speeches  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  about  what's  right  with  our 
Federal  Government.  One  of  the  sub- 
jects I  discussed  is  the  remarkable  prog- 
ress we  have  made  in  recent  years  with 
^^spect  to  civil  rights. 

That  assertion  is  greatly  buttressed  by 
a  recent  column  in  the  New  York  Times 
by  Anthony  Lewis,  entitled  "A  Time  To 
Celebrate"  in   which   Lewis   documents 
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further  the  great  strides  this  country  has 
made  toward  a  harmonious  integrated, 
multiracial  society.  This  is  one  of  the 
great  moral  achievements  of  any  coun- 
try in  recent  history.  We  are  not  home 
yet  by  any  means — we  have  a  way  to  go 
and  a  long  way.  but  we  have  made  great 
progress  and  we  should  recognize  that. 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
Lewis  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  TuiE  To  Celeb&ate 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 
Looking  back  now  on  Brown  r.  Board  of 
Education,  w»  know  that  In  just  twenty 
years  we  have  become  a  different  coxintry. 
Chief  Justice  Warren's  opinion  Is  the  voice 
of  a  simpler  age.  when  we  had  faith  in  the 
uplifting  power  of  education  and  social  re- 
form. We  have  been  bruised  by  experience 
since  then,  and  we  understand  that  the  Is- 
sues of  race  and  poverty  are  much  more 
complicated,  more  intractable,  than  we 
imagined. 

But  we  must  not  let  our  present  skepti- 
cism distort  the  meaning  of  what  was  done 
on  May  17.  1954.  That  decision  remains  one 
of  the  great  moments  In  American  history, 
a  symbol  of  the  capacity  for  change  and 
moral  regeneration  that  makes  this  country 
like  no  other  on  earth. 

It  Is  important  to  remember  the  issue 
that  faced  the  Supreme  Court  then.  The 
Court  was  not  deciding  ail  the  profound 
problems  of  inequality  that  arise  among  indi- 
vidual human  beings  because  of  their  own 
abilities,  prejudices,  advantages,  depriva- 
tions. It  was  passing  on  segregation  Impoeed 
by  law:  a  society's  command  that  one  group 
b9  treated  differently  on  account  of  race, 
whatever  individuals  wanted  or  deserved. 

In  seventeen  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  in  1954.  black  chUdren  were  for- 
bidden to  go  to  public  schools  with  white. 
Throughout  the  Deep  South  blacks  could 
not  vote,  or  use  public  facilities  without  the 
stigma  of  segregation.  That  was  the  reality 
that  confronted  the  Supreme  Court :  not  pri- 
vate prejudice,  not  a  separate-but-equAl  Ufe 
for  blacks,  but  a  per\'asive  inequality  Im- 
posed by  the  force  of  law. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  such  a 
system  denied  what  the  Constitution  guar- 
anteed, "the  equal  protection  of  the  laws," 
it  expressed  what  evidently  was  an  emerg- 
ing moral  consensus  among  Americans  gen- 
erally. For  the  decision  Inspired  a  succes- 
sion of  civil  rights  laws  and  administrative 
actions  that  transformed  the  law  of  race 
in  America. 

The  results  are  more  dramatic  than  we 
may  realize.  Blacks  now  vote  in  large  num- 
bers In  every  Southern  state,  and  hold  office. 
At  Itmch  counters  and  filling  stations  they 
are  spared  the  thousand  daily  himilllatlonB 
of  petty  apartheid.  Even  the  laws  against 
sexual  mixing  of  the  races,  which  Ounnar 
Myrdal  thought  were  the  ultimate  bastion 
of  white  Southern  resistance,  fell  with  hardly 
a  murmur. 

After  the  Supreme  Court,  American  Presi- 
dents— Kennedy  and  Johnson — spoke  out  for 
the  first  time  and  told  us  that  racial  injustice 
was  morally  wrong.  And  of  course  the  de- 
cision changed  blacka'  view  of  themselves, 
starting  to  free  them  from  feeUngs  of  in- 
feriority. 

The  Brojm  decision  has  had  a  wide  Im- 
pact beyond  the  issues  of  race.  For  its  mean- 
ing lay  not  only  in  the  result  reached  but 
in  the  process  used — the  process  of  law. 

It  was  not  government  that  pushed  the 
Issue  to  decision.  It  was  private  citizens  and 
a  handful  of  lawyers  in  one  struggling  orga- 
nlsatton.  the  KA.Ji.CJ'.  Legal  defense  and 
Education  Fund.  Inc.  The  work  of  those  law- 


yers over  many  years — especially  the  dedica- 
tion of  successive  chief  counsels  Charles 
Houston,  Tburgood  Marahall  and  Jack 
Oreenberg — led  to  May  17.  1954.  In  the 
grinding,  often  dlscotiraiglng  effort  of  litiga- 
tion they  made  the  constitutional  realities 
inescapable. 

What  the  Fund  did,  using  lawsuits  as  a 
process  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  opened 
up  a  new  way  to  deal  with  the  frustrations 
of  a  huge  country  that  cannot  be  effectively 
governed  from  the  center.  Even  more  than 
in  the  past,  lawsuits  have  become  an  Ameri- 
can safety-valve.  In  environmental  matters 
especially,  but  In  a  dozen  others,  too,  local 
groups  have  founid  that  they  can  focus  more 
persuasively  on  urgent  problems  by  bringing 
them  to  the  courxs. 

That  trend  has  Inevitably  had  large  Im- 
plications for  the  Supreme  Court,  and  for 
Judges  generally.  The  Court's  willingness  to 
face  the  momentous  Issue  of  segregation 
made  it  natural  to  take  on  other  great  ques- 
tions. For  one.  If  the  Brown  case  had  not 
come  first,  I  do  not  believe  the  Supreme 
Court  would  ever  have  agreed  to  deal  with 
legislative  apportionment.  The  strength  ac- 
quired on  such  issues  has  helped  judges  to 
face  the  current  problem  of  Presidential 
power. 

None  of  this  remotely  justifies  anyone  In 
being  a  Pollyanna  about  the  prospect  for 
race  and  law  in  this  country.  The  Issues  have 
become  so  hard  that  there  are  good  argu- 
ments on  all  sides.  Affirmative  action,  quotas, 
busing:  They  are  code  words  for  problems 
we  seem  unlikely  to  solve  soon,  to  the  gen- 
eral satisfaction,  in  terms  of  either  law  or 
politics. 

The  trouble  Is  tpat  we  have  come  now  to 
the  discontents  at  Inequality  going  beyond 
race.  And  distributive  justice — evening  out 
Incomes,  or  living  conditions,  or  even  oppor- 
tunity— is  something  we  cannot  expect 
courts  alone  to  provide.  But  awareness  of 
that  looming  difficulty  cannot  cancel  out 
what  we  all  gained,  and  learned,  on  May  17. 
1954 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  MORAL 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  May  12, 
1974.  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  delivered  a 
commencement  address  at  the  College  of 
Santa  Fe  in  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.  I  believe 
that  Senator  Domenici's  remarks,  en- 
titled "The  Need  for  a  Moral  Education," 
are  particularly  appropriate  in  an  era  in 
which  we  see  the  moral  fiber  of  our  gov- 
ernmental processes  under  the  most 
serious  scrutiny.  Consequently,  I  com- 
mend this  speech  to  my  colleagues  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address   bt   Siinatok   Domenici 

Almost  70  years  ago.  In  a  time  we  now 
have  deemed  in  our  arrogance  to  have  been 
simpler,  less  demanding,  Woodrow  Wilson 
said,  "Patriotism,  properly  considered,  la 
not  a  mere  sentiment;  it  Is  a  principle  of 
action  or  rather  In  a  fine  energy  of  character 
and  of  conscience  operating  beyond  the  nar- 
row circle  of  self-Interest.  Every  man  should 
be  careful  to  have  an  available  surplus  of 
energy  over  and  above  what  he  spends  upon 
himself  and  his  own  Interests,  to  spend  for 
the  advancement  of  his  neighbors,  of  his 
people,  of  his  nation." 

That  belief  has  marched  millions  of  Amer- 
ican men  to  battle;  has  moved  this  nation 
to  sptDd  billions  of  dollars  in  foreign  aid  to 
needy  countries;  and  has  prompted  private 


and  public  acta  of  charity  nnmatched  by 
any  nation.  Historically,  Americana  hav*  be- 
Ileved  that  every  one  baa  a  aoclal  respon- 
sibility, a  duty.  If  you  wUL  We  have  be- 
lieved that  one  ought  "to  love  one's  brother 
as  oneself." 

I  8\ispect  that  not  everyone  In  this  seventh 
decade  of  the  20tb  Century  would  agree  any- 
more that  we  each  have  a  duty  to  society 
and  to  our  neighbors.  And  among  those  who 
might  agree  that  some  sort  of  duty  to  others 
was  appropriate.  I  feel  certain  that  we  would 
not  reach  a  consensus  on  what  that  duty 
entailed.  Whatever  our  formal  system  of  edu- 
cation offers,  It  seems  not  to  offer  anymore 
the  kind  of  spiritual  training,  the  moral 
atmosphere,  upon  which  our  educational  sys- 
tem, and  political  system,  was  found.  We 
see,  therefore,  a  situation  In  which  the 
brightest  persons  In  our  nation,  to  whom  we 
have  entrusted  the  guidance  of  our  young,  no 
longer  feel  confident  to  provide  spiritual 
leadership.  We  have  seen  the  underpin- 
ning of  this  nation's  philos<q)hy  weaken. 
We  In  society  produce  a  crop  of  educated, 
but  spiritually  drifting,  citizens. 

Undoubtedly  our  educational  system  bears 
some  of  the  blame  for  this  decline  In,  for 
want  of  a  more  precise  term,  "community 
sense."  But.  society,  we.  bear  the  bigger  bur- 
den. It  has  become  socially  graceless  to  talk 
about  "duty,"  "love, "  or  the  two  great  Rules 
or  the  Ten  Commandments.  The  loss  we  suf- 
fer as  a  nation,  and  as  a  society,  from  this 
spiritual  drift  Is  not  confined  to  a  rhetorical 
loss,  or  a  personal  loss.  Into  the  vacuum 
created  by  the  "new  relativism"  has  come 
this  nation's  almost  demonic  obsession  with 
quantifying.  "Science"  has  become  mythical, 
if  not  positively  the  new  religion. 

You  are  all  products  of  this  new  (in  the 
sense  a  historian  would  use  the  word  "new") 
force.  The  scientific  method — observation, 
data  coUection,  thesis — has  changed  the  face 
of  American  education.  We  have  reached  the 
point  where  we  believe  we  can,  and  should, 
quantify  everything.  We  have  demanded  of 
even  philosophy  that  it  be  based  on  "scien- 
tific" principles  and  facts  verifiable  In  an 
empirical  sense.  And  because  it  Is  easy  to 
measure,  analyze,  and  gather  statistics,  we 
have  succumbed  too  much  to  the  lure  of 
"quantification."  In  the  process,  what  can- 
not be  quantified — morals,  beliefs,  the  mar- 
row of  human  spiritual  life — has  been 
Ignored, 

Let's  face  It:  it  has  been  easier  for  us  to 
set  and  meet  some  scientific  goal,  like  put- 
ting a  man  on  the  moon,  than  It  has  for  us 
to  raise  the  spiritual  quality  of  our  lives. 
And  the  reason  for  this  irony  should  be  clear 
to  us.  While  we  have  been  willing.  Inside  the 
educational  system,  to  encourage  experi- 
mentation In  physics  and  chemistry,  we  have 
been  unwilling  to  try  a  greater  experiment. 
We  have  been  unwilling  to  see  If  those  Im- 
mutable moral  laws  will  work.  We  have  said, 
"We  know  about  the  unchangeable  laws  of 
physics,  so  let's  try  this  new  approach  to  a 
problem."  We  have  faUed  to  say,  "Let's  try 
the  moral  laws  we  are  taught  to  see  Ut  they 
will  work  in  the  real  world,  too."  In  our  edu- 
cational system,  as  In  our  society,  we  have 
given  only  Up-servlce  to' the  second  experi- 
ment. 

I  was  Impressed  by  the  book,  "Future 
Shock."  And  of  all  the  concepts  Alvin  Toffler 
offered,  I  was  taken  most  by  his  Idea  of  a 
"safe  landing."  You  wUl  recall,  perhaps,  his 
analogy.  He  reminded  us  that  in  the  multi- 
billion  dollar  project  that  flnaUy  landed  a 
man  on  the  moon,  most  of  the  money  was 
directed  towards  powerful  rockets,  life-sup- 
port systems,  and  inflight  techniques.  Very 
Uttle  attention,  In  terms  of  resources  actual- 
ly went  to  the  problem  of  landing  the  men 
on  the  moon  when  they  reached  the  lunar 
surface.  And  yet,  if  one  looks  back  with  that 
perfect  20-20  vision  hindsight  gives  us,  one 
woiUd  Bay,  "Well,  the  moat  ImporUnt  thing 
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was  a  safe  landing.  After  all,  all  that  money 
will  be  wasted,  and  the  astronauts'  lives  lost, 
if  we  get  the  ship  to  the  lunar  surface,  but 
cannot  land  the  craft  safely."  I  look  upon 
this  society's  journey  into  the  future  In 
much  the  same  way.  We  have  devoted  too 
much  of  our  resources  toward  developing 
the  big  motor,  the  technical  survival  sys- 
tems. We  have  neglected  the  basic  question, 
"When  we  get  wherever  we  are  going,  are  we 
going  to  be  smart  enough  to  make  a  safe 
f  landing?" 

I  have  no  answer  to  that  question,  but  I 
have  some  intuitions  about  the  answer.  Re- 
cent events  In  this  nation's  political  history, 
if  we  need  reminding,  teach  us  one  thing 
if  they  teach  us  anything:  the  end  does  not 
justify  the  means.  Vou  probably  haven't 
heard  that  In  four  years  of  attending  classes. 
Not  because  the  College  of  Santa  Fe  has 
been  derelict,  but  because  the  concept  itself 
is  under  fire.  A  lot  of  people  have  implied 
that,  Indeed,  the  end  does  Justify  the  means: 
you  can  be  cruel  and  disruptive  now,  if  In 
the  future  it  will  make  you  more  generous 
and  harmonious.  The  fallacy  of  that  think- 
ing would  have  been  painfully  obvious  to 
those  men  who  founded  this  nation,  or  our 
earliest  educators,  and  even  to  our  early  so- 
cial critics.  They  would  have  replied,  "Ah. 
yes,  but  one  Cannot  separate  means  and 
ends.  Vei7  often  the  means  become  ends  in 
themselves  and  one  is  left  with  very  shabby 
means  evolving  into  very  shabby  ends."  We 
seldom  reply  so  forcefully  today. 

You  are  gomg  to  be  part  of  whatever  land- 
ing this  nation  has.  I  don't  say  that  in  the 
sense  that  the  "future  is  j'ours."  It  is  yours, 
but  only  because  the  mortality  of  your  elders 
prevents  the  future  from  being  theirs.  You 
win  hold  the  future  because  no  one  else  will 
be  alive  to  do  so  for  you.  Whatever  landing 
we  have  wUl  be  your  responslbUlty.  whether 
you  win  it  or  not.  That  landing  is  your  land- 
ing. To  make  It  as  safe  as  possible,  let  me 
ask  you  to  think  about  some  things.  We  now 
■*Jjave  the  means  to  destroy  every  living  thing 
on  this  earth.  Period.  That's  a  fact.  Whether 
we  indeed  do  destroy  this  earth  will  depend 
not  upon  our  scientific  expertise,  but  upon 
our  moral  priorities.  Science  is  neither  bad 
nor  good.  The  ends  to  which  science  is  put 
are  bad  and  good.  And  those  ends  are  within 
our  control.  We  have  the  means  to  rape  the 
landscape,  harness  the  waters  and  oceans, 
eliminate  the  ozone  from  the  atmosphere. 
But  to  what  end?  If  we  have  a  firm  belief 
that  the  end  of  our  energies  should  be  to 
make  a  better  community  for  our  neighbors, 
and  for  those  who  follow,  then  we  will  not 
rape  the  landscape,  we  will  not  destroy  our 
air.  we  will  not  annihilate  the  populations  of 
this  globe.  But  if  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
ends  of  our  energies  are  to  make  the  world 
better,  and  if  we  question  the  whole  notion 
of  "tjetter,"  then  we  are  quite  likely  to 
logically,  following  a  perfect  syllogism,  re- 
move life  from  our  planet  In  our  moral 
imbecility. 

What  you  have  learned  In  the  past  16  years 
of  formal  education  Is  very  little  measured 
against  what  you  will  learn  In  the  next  16 
years  of  your  lives.  Even  as  you  read  your 
textboolts,  the  knowledge  there  is  becoming, 
or  is  already,  obsolete.  Even  the  best  school 
In  the  world  can  only  give  you  the  basic  facts 
you  need  for  a  career.  But  even  the  tiniest 
school  can  train  you  to  prepare  for  a  safe 
landing.  Each  school  can  train  you  to  think, 
to  make  judgments  based  on  fact  and  phi- 
losophy, and  can  help  you  apprehend  the 
Immutable  laws  of  nature  and  man  that  will 
ultimately  determine  what  kind  of  landing 
our  spaceship  faces. 

Not  only  wUl  you  soon  find  your  textbooks 
Inadequate,  but  you  all  too  soon  will  find 
that  our  society  (the  system)  has  failed  to 
offer  you  any  real  guidance  on  what  path 
you  should  follow.  You  will  find  that  you 
have  been  told  to  question  assumptions,  but 
you  have  not  been  told  against  what  bench- 
mark you  should  frame  your  questions.  The 


failure  is  that  we  have  not  provided  you 
with  a  moral  anchor.  The  result  has  been  a 
deep  cynicism  that  threatens  to  destroy  the 
Institutions  that  harbor  the  hopes  of  otir 
future.  And  the  Institution  that  has  suffered 
most  In  these  uncertain  times  has  been  edu- 
cation. As  you  listen  to  the  complaints  of 
parents,  you  will  find  a  common  theme: 
why  aren't  the  schools  teaching  our  children 
"right"  any  more?  The  Irony  is  that  we  have 
asked  our  educational  system  to  do  what  we 
as  parents  and  leaders  haven't  had  the  cour- 
age to  do — provide  moral  guidance. 

Like  Polonius,  let  me  give  you  some  advice 
that  you  may  not  particularly  want.  Remem- 
ber to  save  some  energy  for  others.  Let's  call 
that  extra  energy '"Love."  It  is  more  impor- 
tant than  all  the  facts  in  the  world.  Re- 
member, too,  to  save  some  energy  for  your 
community.  Let's  call  that  extra  energy 
"Patriotism."  It  is  the  energy  that  we  use 
to  make  the  institutions  of  our  society 
stronger,  more  responsible,  more  able  to  help 
us  have  ovir  safe  landing. 

And  remember,  too.  that  in  charity  you 
should  be  slow  to  pass  Judgment  on  others. 
But,  in  justice,  you  should  pass  harsh  judg- 
ment on  yourself,  hold  yourself  up  to  the 
highest  standards. 

One  would  hope  that  the  healthy  skep- 
ticism our  educational  system  has  given 
you  win  not  turn  into  a  bitter  cynicism. 
One  would  hope  that  you  will  recognize  that 
the  fallings  of  Institutions  reflect  the  fall- 
ings of  society,  and  each  individual  inside 
that  society.  One  would  hope,  at  the  end, 
that  viewing  those  blemishes  you  would  see, 
too,  the  great  opportunity  in  our  society — 
the  opportunity  to  do  something  to  make 
institutions  better,  to  make  the  failings  less 
frequent.  If  we  have  taught  you  that  men 
can  be  evil,  I  hope  we  have  taught  you  that 
men  can  be  good;  If  we  have  told  you  that 
politics  is  corrupt,  I  hope  that  we  also  told 
you  that  politics  Is  moral;  if  we  have  shown 
you.  unfortunately,  that  we  all  have  feet  of 
clay,  I  hope  we  have  shown  you,  fortunately, 
that  men  can  have  spirits  of  purest  fiame. 
It's  a  tough  world  out  here.  You  don't  have 
any  lock  on  the  future.  But,  then,  neither 
does  anyone  else.  We  are  in  this  thing  to- 
gether, equally  powerless  and  powerful.  If 
we  remember  our  essential  oneness,  for  each 
failing,  we  will  have  success;  for  each  fear, 
courage;  for  each  neglect,  attention.  So  my 
advice  would  be  to  remember  the  greater 
community  of  which  we  are  inextricably,  in 
light  and  In  darkness,  partners. 

Let  me  conclude  with  a  question  for  you 
to  take  home  and  play  around  with.  Through- 
out history  very  rich  and  powerful  men, 
who  had  little  to  gain  in  society's  eyes,  have 
foresaken  their  personal  businesses  and  gone 
into  politics.  The  most  conspicuous  ex- 
amples were  our  Founding  Fathers.  The 
question  I  pose  to  you  Is,  "Why?"  Why  did 
Thomas  Jefferson  give  up  his  idyUic  life  for 
one  of  abuse  and  scorn?  Why  did  Oeorge 
Washington  allow  himself  to  be  badgered 
Into  accepting  the  Presidency,  against  his 
best  Judgment,  when  he  was  already  the  most 
honored  of  men?  I  will  tell  you  only,  when 
you  devise  your  answer,  to  recall  Woodrow 
Wilson's  remarks.  When  the  history  of  this 
nation  Is  written,  it  will  be  written  on  the 
deeds  of  those  men  who  were  "careful  to 
have  an  available  surplus  of  energy  over 
and  above  what  he  spends  upon  himself  and 
his  own  interest,  to  spend  for  the  advance- 
ment of  his  neighbors,  of  his  people,  of  his 
nation."  And  you  will  be  part  of  that  his- 
tory. 
Thank  you. 


than  the  two  issues  of  world  population 
and  world  food  supply.  Too  many  people 
are  hungry  and  malnutritioned :  too 
m^ny  are  without  decent  housing  and 
proper  clothing;  too  many  people  are 
simply  without  hope. 

Recently,  the  distinguished  Ambassa- 
dor of  Iran  to  the  United  States,  His  Ex- 
cellency Ardeshir  Zahedi,  addressed  the 
United  Nations  on  these  vital  matters. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  brief  but  eloquent  remarks 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Comments    by     His    Excellency    Ardeshik 

Zahedi.   the  Ambassador  or  Iran   to  the 

United  States,  at  the  United  Nations 

Mr.  Secretary-General,  Excellencies,  Dis- 
tinguished Guests,  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be 
with  you  this  morning  on  this  Important  oc- 
casion. 

My  country  Is  pleased  to  Join  in  the  efforts 
to  find  solutions  to  two  of  the  most  impor- 
tant problems  of  our  day. 

As  an  indication  of  our  concern,  I  have 
the  high  honor  to  read  to  you  the  following 
message  which  has  been  sent  by  my  august 
sovereign.  His  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Sha- 
hanshah  Aryamehr: 

"I  have  learned  with  pleasure  of  the  Dec- 
laration on  Food  and  Population  signed  by 
a  group  of  distinguished  people  which  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization  on  the  26th  of 
AprU.  1974. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  declaration 
will  create  a  sense  of  urgency  and  contribute 
to  a  greater  awareness  among  nations  of  the 
grave  problems  facing  mankind  in  view  of 
the  rapid  population  growth  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  precarious  state  of  the  world  food 
production  on  the  other. 

Priority  must  be  given  by  governments  to 
implementing  sound  population  control  and 
environmental  protection  policies,  to  devis- 
ing methods  of  increasmg  food  production 
especially  that  of  grains,  to  encouraging  in- 
creased cooperation  between  developing  and 
developed  countries  in  order  to  provide  aid 
for  population  control  and  food  production 
programs  and  to  making  provisions  for  suf- 
ficent  food  reserves  to  guard  against  famine. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  world  popula- 
tion conference  and  the  world  food  confer- 
ence organized  by  the  United  Nations  and 
to  be  held  in  August  and  November  resjjec- 
tlvely  will  help  to  promote  a  concerted  ef- 
fort on  behalf  of  aU  the  nations  of  the  globe 
to  seek  wise  solutions  to  these  crucial  issues 
which  will  have  a  vital  bearing  on  the  fu- 
ture of  mankind." 


WORLD  POPULATION  AND  POOD 
SUPPLIES 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
no  more  important  subjects  before  us 


JOE  SPORTS.  FORMER  ASSISTANT 
TO  SENATOR  DAVID  GAMBRELL, 
HAS  FORMED  NEW  PUBLIC  RELA- 
TIONS FIRM  IN  ATLANTA 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  always 
pleased  to  read  of  the  success  of  former 
Capitol  Hill  staffers  who  have  gone  on  to 
achieve  prominence  in  their  chosen 
fields. 

Joe  Sports,  formerly  administrative 
assistant  to  Senator  David  Gambrell,  has 
formed  a  new  public  relations  firm  in 
Atlanta,  and  has  already  established  a 
statewide  reputation. 

An  excellent  article  describing  Joe's 
career  and  his  new  venture  appeared  in 
the  April  1974  issue  of  Southern  Ad- 
vertising magazine  and  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  to  print  this  article  In  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Sports  Is  the  Name  bx.-t  PR  Is  the  Game 
A  new  firm  opened  In  sports-crazy  Atlanta 
recently  named  Sports  Associates  .  .  .  and 
one  problem  is  to  convince  people  that  In 
public  relations  .  .  .  not  sports. 

Adding  to  this  problem  Is  that  the  firm's 
■biggest"  account  Is  375-pound  strongman 
Paul  Anderson,  head  of  Paul  Anderson  Youth 
Homes  In  Vldalla  and  Dallas.  Anderson  as 
most  sports  bufis  know  was  acclaimed  as  the 
'worlds  strongest  hvunan"  after  setting  new 
weight-luting  records  In  international  and 
Olympic  competitions. 

Joe  Sports  heads  Sports  Association  so  the 
firm  name  Is  a  natural.  Before  starting  his 
firm.  Joe  had  over  20  years  of  p.r.  related 
experience  ranging  from  working  as  a  news 
reporter  through  being  executive  director  of 
the  Democratic  Parly  of  Georgia. 

A  Jack-of-all-trades.  Sports  started  in  1952 
as  a  newspaper  reporter  on  the  Douglas  En- 
terprise. Not  only  was  he  a  reporter,  sports 
editor  and  later  asscclate  editor  ...  he  also 
served  as  a  photographer  and  was  named  as 
Photographer  of  the  Year  by  the  Georgia 
Press  Association. 

In  1959  he  began  an  Involvement  In  pioUtlcs 
as  special  assistant  to  U.S.  Representative  Iris 
Blltch  and  served  In  this  capacity  until  1963 
when  he  joined  WALB  TV  In  Albany  as  a 
newsman  and  promotion  director.  Projects 
initiated  by  Sprrts  won  three  Prestige  awards 
from  the  Georgia  Association  of  Broadcast- 
ers for  WAT  B  TV. 

In  1966.  Sports  left  the  news  field  to  serve 
as  staff  coordinator  cf  Bill  Stuckey  Jr.'s  suc- 
cessful campaign  to  win  a  Congressional  seat. 
Later  Joe  was  named  as  executive  director  of 
the  Democrat'c  Party  of  Georela.  Under  his 
leadership  the  party  was  balled  out  of  fi- 
nancial difflcxilty  and  became  solvent.  Named 
originally  to  the  post  by  Lester  Maddox.  Joe 
was  asked  to  stay  on  by  Jimmy  Carter  .  .  . 
thus  becoming  the  first  man  to  hold  the  of- 
fice under  two  governors. 

After  resigning  as  the  party's  executive  di- 
rector. Joe  returned  to  Washington  where  he 
served  as  U.S.  Senator  David  Gambrell's  ad- 
ministrative assistant.  In  1973.  Jce  Joined 
the  public  relations  firm  of  R.  E.  Sibley  A 
Co..  Atlanta,  before  deciding  to  launch  his 
own  agency  with  offices  at  57  14th  St. 

Joe  still  maintains  a  connection  with  poll- 
tics  and  continues  to  handle  press  work  for 
VS.  Congressman  Dawson  Mathls,  a  long- 
time associate,  and  like  Joe  an  alumnus  of 
WALB  TV. 

An  active  person.  Sports  In  addition  to 
heading  his  own  firm  also  participates  In  the 
Sibley  Speaker's  Bureau,  making  frequent 
civic  club  appearances.  Is  a  director  of  the 
Albany  (Oa.)  Advertising  Agency,  and  of 
Georela  Business  News.  Atlanta. 

Accounts  handled  by  Sports  Associates  are 
varied.  There  are  two  from  his  hometown  of 
Douglas  .  .  .  Southeastern  Computer  Service 
and  Douglas  Foods  .  .  .  Aromatlcs  Interna- 
tional, a  flavor  and  fragrance  manufacturer; 
and  Classic  Car  Investments,  which  spon- 
sored Atlanta's  First  International  Antique 
and  Classic  Car  Auction  in  early  April. 

With  a  varied  background  that  has  often 
seen  him  thrust  in  the  middle  of  opposing 
sides  .  .  .  like  at  the  1988  Democratic  Con- 
vention, where  he  gained  national  note  as 
the  state's  sergeant-at-arms  .  .  .  Joe  Sports 
is  now  looking  forward  to  a  leas  hectic  life 
as  a  px.  counselor. 


JAMES  RESTON  TRIBUTE  TO 
MANSFIELD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  public  o£QclaLs — especially 
Federal  officials — are  under  attack  as 
never  before,  and  when  the  public  bas 


expressed  a  very  low  opinion  both  of  the 
President  and  the  Congress  it  is  a  great 
thing  for  the  country  as  well  as  the  Con- 
gress to  have  Mike  Mansfield  as  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate. 

The  distingtilshed  New  York  Times 
columnist  pays  a  remarkable  tribute  to 
tlie  majority  leader  this  morning  to  the 
patience,  the  concern,  the  dedication  to 
constitutional  processes,  and  especially 
to  the  rocklike  integrity  of  Senator 
Mansfield. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  col- 
umn by  James  Reston  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Gentleman  in  S-208 
(By  James  Reston) 
Washington.  May  14 — Senator  Mike  Mans- 
field of  Montana  Is  a  reminder  that  there  are 
still  a  lot  of  steady  decent  folk  around  here 
watching  the  store.  Everybody  in  Washington 
is  not  crazy;  it  Just  seems  that  way. 

Room  S-208  in  the  Capitol  Building,  Mike's 
hideaway,  is  as  plain  and  calm  as  a  country 
lawyer's  office.  The  door  is  always  c^en.  In- 
side, no  fancy  elegant  people  or  heroic  por- 
traits of  the  majority  leader.  Some  old  ami- 
able cartoons,  and  a  big  picture  of  Jack  Ken- 
nedy throwing  out  the  first  pitch  on  opening 
day,  with  Mike  in  the  background  as  usual. 
An  atmosphere  of  cheerful  and  relaxed  effi- 
ciency, coffee  perking  on  the  shelf  and 
cookies  on  the  table. 

Mike  Is  sad  but  not  pessimistic  about  the 
present  mess  In  Washington.  He  thinks  it  Is 
wrong  to  press  the  President  to  resign,  but 
he  understands  why  the  Republican  leader  In 
the  Senate.  Hugh  Scatt  of  Pennsylvania,  con- 
demned the  President's  private  Watergate 
conversations,  and  why  the  Republican 
leader  in  the  House,  John  Rhodes,  suggests 
that  resignation  has  to  be  considered.  That's 
Mike's  way;  He  tries  to  understand  every- 
'body's  problems. 

But  pressuring  the  President  to  resign,  he 
Insists,  would  be  unfair,  evading  rather  than 
resolving  the  moral  and  legal  Issues.  Give  the 
President  not  only  the  presumption  of  Inno- 
cence, be  says,  but  every  opportunity  to  have 
his  lawyers  in  the  House  and  Senate  to  argue 
bis  case,  cross-examine  witnesses,  and  appear 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  Senate,  If  he 
chooses,  to  defend  himself  personally. 

Let  the  system  work,  says  Mike.  It  Is  not 
only  the  President  but  the  Congress  and  the 
Constitution  that  are  on  trial.  But — and  here 
he  Is  very  tough— let  It  work  all  the  way.  not 
half  way.  Take  the  President  at  his  word. 
Give  him  every  conceivable  opportunity  to 
state  his  case,  all  the  lawyers  he  wants  to 
challenge  the  evidence,  and  all  the  time  he 
needs  to  do  so.  But.  he  Insists,  "let's  have  the 
evidence." 

Mansfield  has  a  sense  of  pity  about  human 
foUy  and  tragedy — and  he  sees  It  not  In 
I>artlsan  terms.  He  Is  beyond  all  personal 
ambition  now,  even  beyond  his  own  party's 
battles.  For  example,  he  not  only  sees  Water- 
gate and  Vietnam  In  moral  terms,  but  also 
Cbappaqulddick  and  Senator  Kennedy,  and 
admires  Kennedy  as  a  good  Senator  but  la 
against  him  as  the  Presidential  nominee  of 
his  party  in  1976. 

Mansfield,  If  I  hear  him  right,  is  looking 
beyond  the  present  turmoU  In  Washington. 
He  fears  the  nation  would  be  deeply  divided 
for  a  long  time  U  President  NUon  were 
forced  to  resign  by  political  or  newspaper 
pressure. 

He  thinks  the  whole  Watergate  scandal 
could  have  been  avoided  If  the  President  had 
been  open  and  trusted  the  system,  and  had 
wondered  about  what  was  right  or  wrong 
and  had  said  yes  or  no  at  the  right  time. 
But  tM  IB  not  warrftng  about  the  past  now. 


He  agrees  with  the  President  that  resigna- 
tion Is  a  bad  Idea  and  that  the  impeach- 
ment process  should  go  to  the  end  but  not 
In  the  way  the  President  means  It.  The  Con- 
stitution, the  courts,  the  House  and  Senate 
must  decide,  and  nothing  else. 

By  which  Mansfield  means:  no  fiddling,  no 
holding  back,  not  Just  the  transcripts  but 
the  tapes.  Open  all  the  way.  Full  and  com- 
plete disclosure,  as  the  President  claimed. 
Dafense  lawyers  for  the  President  In  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  to  cross-examine  witnesses,  and 
In  the  well  of  the  Senate,  If  the  House  votes 
to  Impeach. 

Put  It  all  to  the  test,  he  says,  and  bring 
the  people  Into  it  all  the  way.  He  wants 
televised  hearings  In  the  House  and  Senate. 
He  wants  not  merely  the  evidence  the  Presi- 
dent wants  to  give  but  the  best  evidence. 
Including  the  tapes;  and  if  necessary,  he 
wants  them  played,  when  relevant,  In  the 
chambers  of  the  Congress  and  on  radio  and 
television. 

There  are  many  arguments  against  this 
procedure,  set  out  In  this  space  before,  but 
Mansfield  thinks  we've  had  enough  secrecy 
and  enough  deception.  The  President  has 
asked  for  a  fair  trial  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, so  let  it  begin  with  all  the  relevant 
facts  out  plain  and  clear. 

This  simple  approach  carries  great  weight 
here,  for  the  Importance  of  Mansfield  Is  that 
his  colleagues  In  both  parties  and  In  both 
houses  believe  In  him.  They  watch  him  In 
S-208  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  strug- 
gling to  b3  fair,  opposing  the  President  on 
troops  in  Europe,  opposing  his  own  party  on 
many  issues,  arguing  for  the  thing  he  thinks 
is  right. 

So  he  has  the  power,  even  though  he 
doesn't  want  it,  maybe  because  he  doesn't 
want  It.  Others  here  are  Jumping  to  conclu- 
sions, calling  for  resignation,  shifting  around. 
But  Mansfield  waits.  He  is  In  no  hurry.  He 
goes  on  with  the  business  of  the  Senate.  He 
vron't  even  talk  about  whether  he  has  made 
any  preparations  for  a  trial  of  the  Presi- 
dent. "That's  not  before  us  yet."  he  says. 

He  may  be  right  or  wrong  in  this  proce- 
dure, but  he  has  the  Influence  of  Integrity, 
and  in  the  end,  that  may  be  what  the  con- 
troversy Is  all  about. 


DEVELOPMENTS  IN  AOINO: 
A  NEW  ANNUAL  REPORT 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  each 
year  issues  a  report  stimmlng  up  major 
developments  affecting  older  Americans 
during  the  prior  year  or  so. 

This  year,  the  annual  report  pays  due 
notice  to  the  heavy  toll  that  inflation  is 
taking  among  older  Americans,  despite 
the  best  efforts  of  the  Congress  to  keep 
social  security  benefits  reasonably  in  line 
with  the  rising  cost  of  living. 

Attention  is  also  given  to  such  matters 
as  gaps  in  medicare  coverage,  the  effects 
of  the  energy  crisis  upon  aging  Ameri- 
cans, problems  in  providing  good  nurs- 
ing home  care,  and  persistent  inadequa- 
cies in  housing  for  the  elderly. 

Not  all  of  its  pages  tell  of  problems. 
Many  significant  steps  forward  have 
been  taken  within  recent  months,  and 
they,  too,  are  recorded. 

Mr.  President,  the  report  is  too  lengthy 
for  Inclusion  in  this  Record,  but  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  my  preface 
and  a  summary  printed  for  study  and 
comment  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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FUFACE 

Inflation — always  a  threat  to  older  Amer- 
icans— has  become  even  more  of  a  daUy 
problem  since  the  last  report  of  this  com- 
mittee was  issued. 

As  described  In  this  report,  the  elderly 
have  been  hard-hit  by  the  Irregular  up- 
ward surges  In  prices. 

It's  more  than  the  traditional  Impact  of 
Inflation  upon  persons  with  fixed  Income.  It 
also  means  that  prices  are  rising  markedly 
In  several  budget  areas  of  special  Importance 
to  older  Americans ;  food,  shelter,  and  health 
pare.  A  gasoline  shortage,  while  tdlevlated 
greatly  within  recent  weeks,  has  nevertheless 
left  a  legacy  of  concern  to  the  elderly  In 
particular:  high  gasoline  prices,  with  the 
prospect  of  stUl  higher  prices  to  come. 

Congress,  which  had  approved  a  20  percent 
Social  Security  Increase  In  1972  and  an  au- 
tomatic cost-of-living  adjustment  mecha- 
nism to  take  effect  next  January,  found  It 
necessary  In  1973  to  enact  a  two-part,  11 
percent  raise  for  1974.  Increases  In  Supple- 
mental Security  Income  levels  were  also 
voted. 

Despite  the  congressional  Initiatives  In  re- 
sponse to  Inflationary  pressures,  much  more 
remains  to  be  done  If  we  are  to  develop  an 
overaU  Income  strategy  worthy  of  a  great 
Nation. 

Part  of  our  shortfall  can  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  average  monthly  Social  Security 
benefits.  Even  with  the  new  11  percent  In- 
crease, these  levels  will  be: 

9181  for  the  typical  retired  worker; 

9310  for  a  retired  couple;  and 

$177  for  an  aged  widow. 

Another  measure  of  inadequacy  Is  the 
extraordinarily  high  incidence  of  poverty 
among  the  elderly;  about  3.5  mUllon  have 
Incomes  below  the  official  poverty  Indexes.  If 
the  hidden  poor  were  also  counted,  this 
number  would  swell  t^  more  than  5  million. 

To  deal  with  that  problem  and  with  the 
overall  challenge  of  retirement  Income,  I 
have  my  own  set  of  goals: 

First,  I  believe  that  we  should  end  poverty 
once  and  for  all  among  older  Americans.  It 
Is  Intolerable  that  the  elderly  must  pay  so 
personal  a  price  for  vast  economic  changes 
not  of  their  making.  Many  who  have  been 
poor  most  of  their  lives  deserve  help  now. 
Those  who  were  not  poor  until  they  became 
old  must  be  rescued  from  economic  despair. 
And  so.  our  first  priority  should  be  to  im- 
prove the  Supplemental  Security  Income 
Program,  which  went  Into  effect  at  the  start 
of  this  year.  It  should  be  broadened  and 
upgraded  untU  It  brings  all  older  Americans 
who  need  It  above  bare  poverty  standards. 

Second,  the  Nation  should  adopt  a  goal  of 
"adequacy"  for  retirement  Income  drawing 
upon  Social  Security,  private  pensions,  and 
other  sources  for  a  reasonable  "mix."  At  our 
hearings  on  "Future  Directions  In  Social 
Security,"  we  are  paying  special  heed  to  the 
potential  role  of  each  of  the  components  In 
this  "mix." 

Third,  the  Social  Security  system  should 
be  re-examined  with  a  greater  eye  to  social 
Justice.  The  payroll  tax  now  bears  heavily 
upon  low-Income  groups,  and  many  minority 
members  In  that  group  don't  live  long 
enough  to  collect  benefits.  Proposals  for 
greater  equity  are  being  considered  at  the 
"Future  Directions"  hearings,  along  with 
suggestions  for  more  sensible  treatment  of 
women. 

HEALTH    IBSTTES 

A  second  great  challenge  to  the  elderly  of 
this  Nation — and  to  the  people  who  care 
about  the  elderly — is  the  need  for  compre- 
hensive health  care. 

That,  of  course,  la  what  many  people 
thought  Medicare  was  all  al)out.  when  It  was 
enacted  In  1966.  I  supported  Medicare  then 
and  I  support  it  now.  But  I  think  that  the 
Medicare  of  1974  falls  far  short  of  what  la 
needed.  Coverage  has  dwindled,  and  the  cost 
to  the  participant  has  gone  up. 
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Look  at  what  has  happened.  The  monthly 
premium  for  doctor  fees  under  Medicare 
was  (3  In  1966  and  It  now  stands  at  96.30. 
The  deductible — a  kind  of  down  payment  on 
the  ha«!pltal  bill  the  patient  must  pay — 
was  940  In  1966  and  now  It  Is  984.  Colnsiir- 
ance.  the  part  of  the  hospital  bUl  the 
patient  pays  after  60  days,  has  gone  from 
a  dally  rate  of  910  to  921  for  persons  hos- 
pitalized from  61  to  90  days. 

These  abarges  make  a  deep  dent  In  re- 
tirement budgets,  but  they  reflect  only  a 
portion  of  the  high  costs  of  health  care  for 
older  Americans.  Uncovered  by  Medicare  are 
such  necessities  as  out-of -hospital  prescrip- 
tion drugs,  dental  services,  eyeglasses,  and 
hearing  aids.  Today  Just  about  40  percent 
of  the  cost  of  medical  care  for  the  elderly 
Is  covered  by  the  Medicare  program. 

Another  problems  Is  the  damaging  effects 
caused  by  the  drastic  curtailment  of  In-home 
services.  I'm  speaking  about  carefully  man- 
aged home  health  programs  which  can  en- 
able many  111  or  Incapacitated  persons  to 
remain  at  home.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  In-home  services,  when  appropriate, 
can  save  dollars.  More  Important,  in-home 
services  can  prevent  famUy  disruption  and 
needless  placement  In  an  Institution. 

And  yet.  because  of  restrictive  HEW  poli- 
cies since  1969,  the  number  of  home  health 
agencies  has  declined  and  the  percentaige 
of  Medicare  funds  for  their  services  Is  now 
less  than  1  percent. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  President's  pro- 
posal for  a  Comprehensive  Health  Insurance 
Plan  falls  to  counteract  this  trend.  In  fact, 
his  proposal  would  actuaUy  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  allowable  home  health  visits. 

OTHEB    ISSDKS 

Every  year,  new  Issues  arise  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  United  States  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging. 

The  emergence  of  new  Issues  can  be 
healthy,  a  sign  of  growth  In  Interest  and 
support. 

But  often  Issues  arise  because  of  faUures 
of  policy  or  even  contradictions  in  policy 
and  actions. 

The  pages  of  this  report  provide  facts  on 
many  such  issues.  They  ten,  for  example, 
of  the  beginning  phases  of  a  new  approach 
for  service  delivery  under  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act.  as  well  as  the  start  of  the  Nutrition 
for  the  Elderly  program.  Important  questions 
are  already  emerging  for  these  programs  and 
others. 

Such  developments  are  described,  and 
rightly  so,  as  an  uneven  mix  of  progress  and 
problems  arising  in  Federal  actions  and 
policies  affecting  older  Americans. 

It  will  be  the  Job  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Aging — as  well  as  other  congressional 
units — to  keep  watch  over  these  develop- 
ments, to  fight  Inflation  In  the  face  of  ad- 
ministration drift,  and  to  work  toward  the 
day  when  the  positive  aspects  of  aging  In 
this  Nation  achieve  at  least  as  much  atten- 
tion as  the  negative  aspects. 

Many  times  in  my  travels  around  the  Na- 
tion, I  look  over  local  newspapers  and  am 
surprised  by  the  constant  repetition  of  a 
headline  which  usually  says:  "Plight  of 
Elderly  Described." 

It  Is  almost  a  refiex  action.  An  editor  picks 
up  a  story  related  to  aging  and  he  immedi- 
ately assumes  that  It  must  be  a  ^ad  story. 
Quite  often,  he's  right.  But  occasionally,  he 
fails  to  spot  the  good  news  that  is  occurring 
more  and  more  amorig  older  Americans. 

My  hometown  newspaper  In  Idaho  Is  a 
happy  exception  to  the  rule.  It  Is  constantly 
publishing  stories  about  very  affirmative  ac- 
tions taken  by  Idaho  people  who  hap[>en  to 
be  old.  In  Boise,  a  group  called  "Extra  Years 
of  Zest"  has  a  very  far-reaching  program 
which  aUows  older  persona  to  help  other 
elderly  Individuals  In  a  wide  number  of  In- 
ventive, and  often  cheerful  ways. 

In  this  report,  there  are  other  encouraging 


accounts  of  progress  and  good  works  by  and 
for  older  Americans.  This  committee — while 
recognizing  the  formidable  challenges  of 
aging — should  also  pay  heed  to  the  fortunate 
developments  as  well. 

They  are  part  of  the  story,  too.  And  they 
help  us  to  see  there  are  many  paths  toward 
the  goal  we  all  seek :  a  Nation  In  which  older 
persons  enjoy  their  fair  share  of  life's  eco- 
nomic returns  and  life's  satisfactions,  as 
well. 

Fbank  CHimcH. 
Chairman,  Special  Committee  on  Aging. 

Developments  tn  Aging:   1973  and  jANrART 
Mabch  1974 

INTRODtrcnON 

Once  again  In  1973.  an  uneven  mix  of 
progress  and  problems  marked  Federal  ac- 
tions and  policies  affecting  older  Americans. 

The  most  significant  fact  of  everyday  life 
for  many  elderly  persons  was  that  Inflation 
continued  Its  dramatic  rise,  sharply  reducing 
the  effectiveness  of  a  20  percent  Social  Se- 
curity rise  voted  by  the  Congress  in  1972. 

Steady  cost-of-Uvlng  Increases  Impelled 
the  Congress  last  year  to  vote  a  2-part  in- 
crease for  1974  instead  of  waiting  for  a  later 
automatic  cost-of-living  mechanism  (sched- 
uled to  become  effective  In  January  1975)  to 
reflect  higher  prices,  as  provided  for  under 
the  1972  legislation. 

At  the  same  time  that  Inflation  forced  ac- 
tion on  Social  Security  benefits,  legislators 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress  resisted  an  ad- 
ministration proposal  which  would  have 
considerably  Increased  costs  of  Medicare  for 
the  older  persons  who  rely  on  that  program 
for  protection  against  dlsasterous  medical 
bills.  Early  In  1974,  a  similar  proposal — this 
time  tied  to  the  administration's  Compre- 
hensive Health  Insurance  Plan  (CHIP)  — 
was  advanced  by  the  President.  It,  too,  was 
greeted  skeptically  by  those  concerned 
about  Its  Impact  upon  Medicare. 

Instead  of  reducing  Medicare  effective- 
ness, said  members  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Aging,  efforts  should  be  made  to  im- 
prove It.  Chairman  Frank  Church  and  Sub- 
committee on  Health  Chairman  Edmund 
Muskie  introduced  legislation,  for  example, 
which  would  Improve  home  health  care 
services  under  Medicare. 

On  another  front  in  the  health  care 
scene,  administration  regulations  related 
to  nursing  home  care  came  under  sharp 
scrutiny  and  criticism  throughout  the  year, 
raising  far-reaching  questions  about  ad- 
ministration intentions  and  strategies 
related    to    long-term    care. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic — and  the 
most  negative — development  of  the  year 
was  the  moratorium  on  housing  and  related 
programs  put  Into  effect  early  in  1973.  The 
effect  was  disruption  and  uncertainty 
about  housing  programs  which  had  been 
serving,  even  to  a  limited  degree,  the  el- 
derly. The  uncertainty  was  not  resolved  by 
an  admlnlstsatlon  plan,  issued  in  Septem- 
ber 1973,  which  may  provide  large  scale 
housing  allowances  In  conjunction  with  a 
leased  housing  program.  Faced  by  what  ap- 
peared to  be  an  Inadequate  administration 
plan,  members  of  Congress  were  advancing 
their  own  legislation  to  provide  housing  for 
the  elderly. 

Problems  also  arose  In  1973  In  the  gearing - 
up  and  early  implementation  of  a  broadened 
and  considerably  revamped  Older  Americans 
Act,  together  with  a  Nutrition  for  the  Elderly 
program.  Early  In  1974,  It  was  difficult  to 
assess  whether  these  problems  were  the 
normal  difficulties  to  be  expected  In  the  early 
months  of  major  new  programs,  or  whether 
fundamental  questions  were  stUl  unresolved. 
In  addition,  an  energy  crisis  Introduced  new 
perplexities  to  the  scene.  At  the  same  time, 
a  sharply  defined  dispute  t>etween  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  aroee  on  an- 
other crucial  issue:   training  for  careers  in 
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aging.  The  controversy — centering  around 
administration  Intention  to  substitute  short- 
term  for  long-term  training  and  to  stretch 
out  over  a  2-year  period  funds  already  pro- 
vided by  the  Congress  for  1  year — was  not 
resolved  as  this  report  neared  publication. 

THE    POSmVE   DEVKLOPMENT 

Complications  and  problems  aside,  1973 
was  also  a  year  in  which  Important,  positive 
developments  took  place. 

A  major  step  forward  in  the  evolution  of  a 
national  policy  to  assure  retirement  security 
for  all  began  in  January  1974  when  the  Sup- 
plemental Security  Income  program  went 
into  effect,  replacing  the  old,  Inequitable 
old-age  assistance  program.  Benefits  were 
still  too  low,  and  serious  administrative 
problems  arose  as  the  program  took  hold:  but 
the  principle  of  a  nationwide  floor  under 
retirement  income  was  established. 

Congress  also  took  major  steps  toward 
reforming  private  pension  coverage,  a  vital 
requirement  for  improving  the  retirement 
Income  situation   of   this  Nation. 

Despite  Inflationary  pressures,  the  work 
done  by  the  Congress  in  Improving  Social 
Security  within  recent  years  now  makes  it 
possible  to  plan  long-range  actions  to  make 
the  system  even  more  useful  than  it  now  is. 
This  possibility  has  led  the  Committer  on 
Aging  to  examine  "Future  Directions  in 
Social  Security."  That  study  will  continue 
in  1974  and  possibly  beyond.  Another  sig- 
nificant development  is  the  Introduction  of 
legislation  intended  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent Social  Security  Aamlnlstratlon. 

Troublesome  as  the  Implementation  of 
the  1973  Older  American  Amendments  and 
the  nutrition  program  may  be,  the  nation 
may  finally  be  on  the  roiwl  toward  develop- 
ment of  a  genuine  social  service  delivery 
network  of  direct  usefulness  to  the  elderly 
and  possibly  other  Americans  as  well.  The 
way  will  not  be  easy,  because  program  direc- 
tors and  strategists  are  working  in  largely 
uncharted  territory.  The  United  States  has 
never  had  a  "retirement  revolution"  be- 
fore; something  new  is  needed,  in  ideas  and 
In  actions. 

Despite  cutbacks  in  other  areas,  the  ad- 
ministration has  asked — two  years  In  a  row 

for  substantial  sums  for  the  Older  American 
Amendments  and  the  nutrition  program. 
Thus,  continuing  support  for  the  overall 
Older  Americans  Act  seems  assured  at  a  cru- 
cial pomt  in  its  development.  (The  nutrition 
program.  Title  VII,  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act,  is  up  for  renewal  by  June  30  of  this 
year;  the  other  components  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  will  be  up  for  renewal  a  year 
later.) 

Another  development  was  the  appointment 
and  confirmation  of  Dr.  Arthur  Flemmlng — 
former  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare — as  U5.  Commissioner  of  Aging  In 
1973.  Dr.  Klemmlng  has  taken  several  steps 
Intended  to  encourage  Interdepartmental  edi- 
tion and  other  high-level  attention  to  aging. 
Finally,  the  Congress  remains  firm  In  its 
support  of  the  nutrition  program  and  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  Appropriations  have 
been  larger  than  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration; a  3-year  extension  of  the  nutrition 
program  was  passed  by  the  Ho\ise  In  March 
1974  even  though  the  Administration  recom- 
mended only  one  year. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  developments 
was  the  evident  growth  of  interest  in  aging, 
not  only  in  the  United  States  but  elsewhere 
In  the  world.  One  sign  of  concern  was  a 
United  Nations  survey  calling  for  greater  In- 
ternational attention  to  what  It  described 
as  an  "aging  population"  In  developing  na- 
tions, as  well  as  the  more  industrialized 
nations. 

BUMMAaT    OF    MAJOa    CONCERNS 

This  report  discusses  the  developments 
briefly  described  in  this  Introduction  and 
Also  calls  for : 


A  more  comprehensive  and  more  equitable 
retirement  income  system  in  the  United 
States,  with  early  action  to  end  poverty 
among  the  3.5  million  elderly  still  below  offl- 
cial  poverty  levels. 

Actions  to  improve  Medicare,  not  weaken 
It.  In  order  to  assure  that  the  elderly  will  be 
well-served  by  whatever  national  health  plan 
for  all  age  groups  may  be  adopted  in  the 
years  ahead.  Sptecial  attention  must  be  paid 
to  long-term  care,  now  the  subject  of  sharp 
debate  about  recent  policy  shifts  expressed 
In  proposed  regulations. 

Prompt  action  should  be  taken  on  con- 
gressional proposals  to  end  the  damage  done 
by  last  year's  housing  moratorium  by  enact- 
ing broad  legislation  including  programs 
designed  to  meet  the  real  housing  needs  of 
older  Americans. 

— Congress  must  maintain  close  watch  over 
implementation  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
programs  to  assure  flexibility  and  clear  prog- 
ress toward  specific  goals. 


THE  GENOCroE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  early 
this  year  the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Organizations  and  Movements  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
conducted  an  inquiry  into  international 
protection  of  human  rights.  One  aspect 
of  their  inquiry  was  the  failure  of  the 
Senate  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. 

It  was  their  conclusion  that  genocide 
was  not  simply  a  phenomenon  of  the 
past.  Indeed,  there  have  been  several 
genocidal  conflicts  since  this  treaty  was 
drafted  in  1948. 

Our  inaction  "jeopardizes  U.S.  leader- 
ship and  influence  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national human  rights,"  according  to  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  this  report  close  attention.  It  is  a 
guidepost  for  concrete  action  that  the 
Congress  can  and  must  take. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  por- 
tion of  "Human  Rights  in  the  World 
Community"  which  deals  with  the  Gen- 
ocide Convention  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Genocide  Conventton 

The  Genocide  Convention  which  was 
adopted  in  1948  has  been  ratified  by  78  states. 
The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  recommended  that  the  Senate  give  Its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification. 

The  convention  defines  genocide  to  mean 
certain  acts  committed  with  the  intent  to 
destroy,  in  whole  or  In  part,  a  national, 
ethnic,  racial,  or  religious  group,  as  such. 
The  acts  Include  killing,  causing  serious  bod- 
ily or  mental  harm,  inflicting  conditions  of 
life  calculated  to  bring  about  physical  de- 
struction, imposing  birth  prevention  meas- 
ures, and. forcible  transfer  of  children.  The 
parties  uiidertake  to  punish  guilty  persons 
and  to  enact  the  necessary  implementing 
legislation.  There  Is  a  provision  for  trial  by 
a  court  of  the  state  where  the  act  is  com- 
mitted or  by  such  international  penal  tri- 
bunal as  may  have  Jurisdiction.  (There  is  no 
such  International  tribunal  in  existence  or 
presently  contemplated,  and  Senate  advice 
and  consent  would  In  any  event  be  necessary 
to  accept  Jurisdiction.)  Extradition  Is  pro- 
vided for  in  accordance  with  laws  and  trea- 
ties, with  genocide  not  to  be  considered  a 
political  crime. 

Regrettably    the   practice    of    genocide    Is 


not  simply  a  phenomenon  of  the  past.  Sev- 
eral genocidal  confilcts  have  occurred  since 
World  War  n. 

U.S.  ratification  of  the  convention  would 
help  to  enforce  the  terms  of  the  convention 
and  discourage  those  governments  who 
might  be  tempted  to  commit  genocide.  The 
United  States  cannot  be  persuasive  In  urg- 
ing other  governments  to  respect  the  terms 
of  a  convention  which  we  have  failed  to 
ratify. 

The  Senate's  failure  to  ratify  the  Genocide 
Convention  means  that  we  have  yet  to  accept 
International  legal,  responsibility  for  the 
most  heinous  of  human  rights  violations. 
It  Jeopardizes  U.S.  leadership  and  Infiuence 
In  the  field  of  International  human  rights. 
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SUPPORT  FOR  A  NATIONAL  CENTER 
FOR  THE  PREVENTION  AND  CON- 
TROL OF  RAPE 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  series  of  articles  written  by  Mar- 
garet McKean  of  the  Star  Free  Press  on 
the  crime  of  rape. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2422.  a  bill  to 
create  a  national  center  for  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  rape,  I  believe  Ms. 
McKean  should  be  commended  on  her 
very  incisive  reporting  on  a  subject  which 
is  extremely  important  and  yet  ill-un- 
derstood by  the  American  public. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  series  of  articles  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Trauma:  The  Ultimate  Degradation,  Sexual 

Assault,   Presents  a   Dilemma  for   Both 

Victim   and   Law — I 

(By  Margaret  McKean) 

She  sensed  someone  was  in  the  room  with 
her. 

She  looked  up  from  her  bed  and  standing 
next  to  her  was  a  man,  his  face  covered  by 
a  ski  mask.  He  had  a  gun  in  his  hand. 

He  said  to  her.  "Tou  scream  and  I  shoot. 
Do  what  you're  told  and  youll  live."  He 
ordered  her  then  to  strip  off  all  her  clothing, 
and  he  fell  on  top  of  her. 

He  raped  her  twice  before  he  left. 

She  submitted. 

She  told  police  later.  "I  knew  he'd  kill  me 
If  I  didn't." 

Rape  Is  defined  In  the  California  Penal 
Code  as  "an  act  of  sexual  intercourse,  ac- 
complished with  a  female,  not  the  wife  of 
the  perpetrator."  Section  two  of  the  code 
further  defines  rape  as  "where  she  resists, 
but  her  resistance  is  overcome  by  force  or 
violence." 

Debbie  (not  her  real  name)  was  fortu- 
nate among  rape  victims.  Her  account  of  the 
crime  was  believed,  her  attacker  was  later 
arrested  after  terrorizing  another  woman  and 
raping  a  teen-ager.  He  was  tried  and  con- 
victed. 

His  was  one  of  only  nine  convictions  In 
106  rape  reports  filed  In  Ventura  County  In 
1972. 

The  arrest  record  also  is  lopflded.  Fewer 
than  half  of  the  allegations  of  ra.oe  made  In 
1972  were  followed  by  arrest,  said  Mai  King, 
executive  director  of  the  Criminal  Justice 
Planning  Board,  Ventura  region. 

"If  a  rapist  is  sick  he  must  be  removed 
from  the  community  for  treatment,"  said 
King.  "If  he  Is  one  of  those  who  simply  must 
have  what  he  wants  when  he  wants  it,  then 
he  must  be  disciplined,  which  means  his  re- 
moval from  the  community.  One  of  the 
thrusts  of  this  office  will  be  to  help  train  local 
law  enforcement  on  apprehending  the  dark 
figure  of  this  crime." 


Bai>e,  caUed  the  ultimate  degnMlatloii  for 
a  woman.  Increased  in  incidence  by  1,300  per 
cent  In  tbla  county  in  the  past  13  years. 

A  state  legislature  committee  study  re- 
ports that  in  California  a  rape  Is  committed 
every  12  minutes. 

Nationally,  more  than  60.000  sexual  as- 
saults will  be  reported  to  police  this  year, 
the  FBI  states. 

Reporting  a  rape  sometimes  means  further 
degradation. 

In  the  words  of  kne  police  officer,  "We  as- 
sume everybody  is  lying." 

His  statements  are  a  part  of  a  Ventura 
County  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Board 
(VCCJPB)  study  commissioned  by  King. 
Principal  analyst  of  the  study  which  took 
more  than  four  months  Is  Ivan  Jankovic,  a 
doctoral  student  of  criminology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Santa  Barbara. 

The  study  and  interviews  with  local  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  court  officers  In- 
dicate, however,  that  a  new  light  Is  dawning 
on  rape's  demeaning  aftermath — the  report. 
Interrogation,  medical  examination,  nude 
photographs,  court  processes,  publicity,  etlg- 
matlzatlon,  possibility  of  venereal  disease  or 
pregnancy,  the  trauma  of  the  remembrance, 
the  sometimes  overwhelming  guilt  the  victim 
feels. 

One  woman  said,  "I  felt  like  I  had  been 
unfaithful  to  my  husband."  Her  attacker 
held  a  knife  and  threatened  to  kill  her.  Still 
her  imagined  guilt  tore  at  her  married  re- 
lationship and  nearly  destroyed  It. 

Her  anxiety  might  be  less  today  when  the 
heretofore  whispered  tragedy  of  rape  has 
become  persistent  public  concern.  Rape  Is 
now  a  subject  "nice"  people  talk  about. 

The  old  attitude  was  generally  that  nice 
people  don't  get  raped,  or  even  discuss  it. 

"We  must  talk  about  It  and  create  aware- 
ness." said  King. 

The  needs  oi  the  victim  no  longer  can  be 
hushed  up. 

The  rights  of  the  accused  cannot  be  en- 
dangered. 

"Rape  is  the  easiest  crime  to  allege,  the 
hardest  crime  to  prove,"  a  judge  stated  in 
the  Carol  Bohmer  report,  an  analysis  of 
judicial  attitudes  which  has  received  wide- 
spread approval  nationwide  and  is  Included 
In  this  county's  criminal  justice  report. 

Judges  themselves  have  been  known  to 
refer  to  rape  ae  "assault  with  failure  to 
please." 

That  attitude  has  never  been  manifested 
by  judges  sitting  on  Ventura  County  court 
benches,  said  King. 

But  the  public's  Increasing  awareness  of 
the  rape  victims*  problems  arises  perhaps 
out  of  indignation. 

Public  outcry  Is  loud  and  persistent  fol- 
lowing news  stories  such  as  the  outcome  of 
a  trial  of  three  men  In  Boston.  They  were 
accused  of  blindfolding  and  raping  three 
women  but  were  acquitted  because  the 
blinded  women  could  not  prove  who  bad 
done  what  to  whom. 

Despite  what  one  judge  called  "farces"  like 
this  the  number  of  women  who  are  prepared 
to  face  the  ordeal  of  rape's  aftermath  Is 
growing. 

Th  femlnlnst  movement,  the  women's  lib- 
eration quest,  the  increased  value  placed  on 
human  dignity,  all  are  helping  women  to 
find  the  strength  to  report  the  crime  and 
face  interrogation,  said  King. 

There  are  helping  agencies  when  the  law 
Is  not  enough.  Rape  hotlines  and  counseling 
units  exist  in  Isla  Vista,  Los  Angeles.  San 
Francisco.  Berkeley  and  Boston  for  raped 
women  to  use  In  what  used  to  be  considered 
a  shameful  hour  of  need. 

Physical  degradation  Is  only  a  part  of  It. 
The  emotional  suffering  of  the  raped  woman 
Is  deep  and  long-lasting.  In-depth  follow-up 
counseling  should  be  available  but  usually 
Isn't. 

Instead  the  rape  victim's  story  Is  met  some- 
times with  Knlrks,  disbelief  and  ordlnjully 


the  question,  "Couldn't  you  have  fought  him 
off?" 

CoiUd  Debbie? 

She  was  the  girl,  alone  In  her  beach  apart- 
ment and  surprised  by  the  ski-masked  In- 
truder. 

"Even  before  he  took  the  mask  off — ^he 
wanted  me  to  see  bis  face  while  he  had  Inter- 
course virltb  me — I  knew  he  was  sick  and  be- 
sides the  gun  was  always  right  there,"  she 
told  police. 

She  Is  sure  she  saved  her  life  by  allowing 
blm  to  do  what  he  wanted  to  do. 

"He  left  after  he  raped  me  the  second  time 
only  because  I  played  It  cool  and  made  him 
think  I'd  never  tell  the  police."  she  said. 

She  did  go  to  the  police  and  was  interviewed 
by  Detective  Ida  Spellman.  a  veteran  of  the 
rape  investigation  detail.  Spellman  said,  "The 
girl  Is  alive  because  she  did  what  she  was  told 
to  do." 

Debbie  has  her  master's  degree  In  English 
from  the  University  of  Minnesota.  She  came 
to  California  hoping  to  get  a  teaching  job. 
When  she  found  none,  she  went  to  work  as 
a  cocktail  waitress  at  the  Holiday  Inn.  Pretty, 
with  a  great  figure  and  personality  to  match, 
she  soon  was  a  popular  member  of  her  beach 
set.  But  the  man  who  raped  her  apparently 
had  never  seen  her  before.  Police  theorize 
that  he  may  have  learned  a  woman  Uved 
alone  at  the  beach  address  through  casual 
conversation  with  Debbie's  neighbor. 

She  came  home  early  from  work  that  night 
because  she  bad  the  flu.  She  was  lying  on  her 
bed  watching  television  when  the  man  ap- 
peared. 

Her  account  of  the  rape  was  Intelligent  co- 
hesive, especially  cohesive.  It  bung  together 
so  well  that  Detective  Spellman  said  she  had 
no  doubt  it  was  a  bona  fide  rape. 

It  Is  not  always  that  easy,  said  the  detec- 
tive, to  believe  every  woman  who  cries  rape. 

"A  woman  has  a  fight  with  her  boy  friend 
and  then  out  of  vladlctlveness  sometimes 
files  a  rape  report,"  she  said. 

Another  policeman  reported  In  the  county 
study  "So  this  married  woman  is  out  drink- 
ing it  up  someplace  and  she  gets  scored.  So 
It's  six  o'clock  In  the  morning  and  she  can't 
go  home  'cause  her  husband's  going  to  be 
mad.  So  she  says  she's  been  raped." 

Law  officers  skepticism  may  be  understand- 
able, especially  If  the  woman  Is  known  to 
drink  too  much,  to  be  promiscuous,  or  has  a 
prior  arrest  record,  the  VCCJBB  study 
repcwts. 

Debbie  was  believable  and  helped  police  in 
the  Investigation  which  followed.  Her  assail- 
ant later  that  same  vreek  terrorized  a  Ven- 
twa  woman  who  answered  a  knock  at  her 
posh  apartment  door  and  found  hUn  stand- 
ing there,  a  g\m  In  his  hand. 

She  fell  to  the  floor  screaming  blood- 
curdling screams  which  alerted  everybody 
within  hearing.  He  fied  but  was  arrested 
running  nude  through  the  streets  of  Santa 
PaiUa  a  few  nights  later.  He  had  raped  a 
teen-ager  in  her  home.  He  ran  from  the  house 
when  her  parents  returned  just  as  he  com- 
pleted the  act.  He  was  identified  in  a  lineup 
by  both  women  and  the  child.  Dale  Werdin. 
21,  was  convicted  In  April  1973  on  two  counts 
of  forcible  rape,  was  deemed  to  be  a  mentally 
disordered  sex  offender,  and  sent  to  Atasca- 
dero  State  Hospital  for  treatment  and  in- 
carceration. 

Convicted,  too.  was  the  rapist  of  two  little 
girls,  aged  10  and  11.  raped  in  a  park  near 
their  home.  Robert  Cruz  McLaln  held  a  gun 
In  one  hand  and  a  knife  In  the  other  when 
he  accosted  the  youngsters.  Deputy  District 
Attorney  Peter  Kossorls  said  they  are  alive 
only  because  they  submitted. 

A  67-year-old  woman  was  pistol -whipped 
and  raped  In  the  house  she  shares  with  her 
grown  children.  Police  still  se^  her  attacker. 
The  case  Is  similar  to  the  still  open  file  on  an 
91-year-old  Ventura  woman,  raped  and 
murdered. 


There  Is  no  typical  rape  victim.  Many  of 
them  are  young,  under  25,  many  of  them 
are  waitresses,  barmaids  or  nurses  whose 
working  hours  are  not  the  ordinary  9  to  6 
daytime  stint.  More  than  77  per  cent  of  them 
are  "clean" — have  had  no  pc^ce  record. 
About  22  per  cent  had  an  arrest  record.  7  per 
cent  of  them  for  drug  charges.  Only  30  per 
cent  were  attacked  by  a  man  they  had  never 
seen  before. 

Sometimes  a  rape  victim  learns  that  she 
will  be  treated  like  the  guUty«party.  that  she 
will  have  to  prove  her  Innocence  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt.  Her  sex  life  from  the  time 
of  her  first  kiss  will  become  an  open  book  if 
the  case  goes  to  court.  Her  attacker's  past, 
including  prior  arrests  and/or  convictions,  is 
protected,  however,  by  law. 

"Every  woman  is  potential  r^e  victim," 
said  Detective  Spellman.  "It  makes  no  differ- 
ence if  she's  only  11,  if  she's  91.  if  she  dresses 
provocatively,  if  she's  got  a  good  figure,  if  she 
has  no  figure.  Even  the  most  pristine,  pure- 
looking  girl  can  be  the  kind  that  sets  a  guy 
off.  One  convicted  rapist  said  he  got  his  kicks 
from  the  look  of  astonishment  on  a  child's 
face  when  he  undressed  her  and  tou<^ed 
her." 

The  Rapist:    Sick   or  Sinner.   He's  Unbis- 

cernable  in  a  CRovn> — n 

(By  Margaret  McKean) 

(Rape  Is  the  fastest-growing  crime  in  Ven- 
tura County  and  In  the  nation.  Its  Incidence 
has  Increased  1,300  per  cent  In  this  county 
in  the  past  13  years.  Public  awareness  has 
grown  more  slowly  but  as  it  has  grown,  so 
has  the  public's  indignation  about  the  crime 
and  its  aftermath — Edit<x's.) 

What  does  a  rapist  look  like? 

See  one  in  court  and  he  looks  a  lot  like  the 
guy  waiting  to  pay  a  traffic  ticket. 

"He's  not  at  all  the  dirty-old-man  looking 
type,"  said  Detective  Ida  Spellman,  Ventura 
Police  Department. 

The  public's  Image  of  a  rapLst — strong, 
forceful,  hostile,  aggressive — U  so  often 
wrong  that  It  Is  easy  to  understand  how 
women  can  be  fooled  tragically  by  appear- 
ance. 

A  mild,  easy  going,  unassuming  man  of 
average  build  is  as  likely  to  be  a  rapist  as  the 
man  who  looks  menacing. 

"It's  the  good-looking  Joe  College-type 
sometimes,"  said  Spellman.  "The  kind  who 
looks  like  he  could  easily  find  a  cooperative 
sex  partner  and  woiUdn't  need  to  resort  to 
rape." 

He's  the  kind  who  said  during  Interroga- 
tion that  "Sex  Is  no  fun  unless  I  have  to  fight 
for  It." 

Despite  the  court-proved  fact  that  appear- 
ances are  deceiving,  appearance  still  figures 
heavily  In  some  litigation. 

"If  the  victim  is  young  and  attractive,  then 
It's  more  helpful  to  the  prosecution  If  there 
are  young,  attractive  women  on  the  jury,  or 
that  it  be  an  all-male  jury,"  said  Peter  Kos- 
sorls, Ventura  County  deputy  district  attor- 
ney who  often  presents  the  people's  case 
against  an  accused  rapist. 

A  composite  description  of  106  men  ac- 
cused of  rape  In  Ventura  County  In  1972  Is 
that  "he  Is  white,  but  black  men  are  con- 
sidered most  likely  to  become  suspect,  he  Is 
just  over  23  years  old.  Is  single  and  has  a 
prior  arrest  record."  The  word  picture  comes 
from  the  prodigious  120-page  study  author- 
ized by  Mai  King,  executive  director  Ventura 
County  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Planning 
Board  (VCCJPB) .  In  many  cases,  the  accused 
had  an  active,  marital  sex  life. 

Calvin  Reed  is  white,  6  feet  5  Inches  tall, 
weighs  144  pounds,  has  an  ascetic  looking 
face  and  evidenced  a  curiously  Intellectual 
expression  when  he  was  arrested. 

He  was  convicted  In  1964.  when  be  was  32, 
of  twice  raping  and  murdering  Joyce  Car- 
ranza,  a  12-year-old  Santa  Paula  girl. 

He  said  he  choked  her  three  times,  pounded 
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her  bead  with  a  log.  raped  her  the  second 

time  when  he   was  not  even  sure  she  was 

alive,  and  made  sure  her  face  was  submerged 

In  water  when  he  left  her  body  In  a  Santa 

Paula  irrigation  ditch. 

He  was  arrested  eight  days  later  after  a 

Santa  Paula  woman  told  authorities  she  had 
seen  him  visiting  the  girl's  grave,  and  an 
investigation  ensued. 

He  was  sentenced  to  life  Imprisonment  at 
Ohio  state  prison  In  October  1964.  He  had  a 
16-year-old  wife,  mother  of  two  children  and 
pregnant  when  her  husband  was  arrested. 
Both  Reed  and  his  wife  told  police  that  sex 
was  an  Important  part  of  their  lives  and 
that  intercourse  was  an  every  night  affair. 
Earnest  Alkens  is  a  6  foot  2  inch  tall 
Negro  who  was  20  years  old  when  he  was  con- 
victed In  1965  of  raping  and  murdering  two 
Ventura  women.  Kathleen  Dood  and  Mary 
Eaton.  The  crimes,  his  trial  and  death  sen- 
tence are  among  the  county's  most  widely 
remembered  shockers.  Alkens  has  occupied 
a  cell  on  San  Quentln's  death  row  for  seven 
years,  his  life  spared  by  the  Supreme  Court's 
ruling  disallowing  the  death  penalty. 

It  was  brought  out  in  court  testimony  that 
Alkens  knew  Mrs.  Eaton  as  a  neighbor  and 
mother  of  two  children  Just  a  few  years 
younger  than  himself.  He  had  been  a  visitor 
to  the  Eaton  home  and  yard  and  apparently 
knew  the  family  well  enough  so  that  when 
he  stopped  to  borrow  some  tools  when  Mrs. 
Eaton  was  home  alone,  she  was  not  fright- 
ened. The  tragically-fated  eo-year-old  home- 
maker  apparently  never  Imagined  Aiken 
would  be  her  rapist  and  murderer. 

In  45  per  cent  of  the  rapes  committed  in 
Ventura  County,  the  rapist  was  known  to 
the  victim.  The  crimlneil  justice  study  reports 
that  In  nearly  half  the  cases  the  rapist  was 
an  acquaintance,  a  neighbor,  a  boyfriend  or 
»  relative  of  the  victim. 

He  was  somebody  accepted  by  and  well- 
known  to  the  victim. 

Authorities  agree  that  many  rape  cases  ln> 
volvlng  a  relative — stepfather  grandfather, 
uncle,  father,  or  brother — are  never  reported 
to  the  police.  Families,  frightened  of  the  con- 
sequences to  both  parties,  figure  they  will 
handle  it  themselves.  In  some  cases  of  re- 
peated rape  of  a  child,  mothers  fear  their 
boyfriends  will  leave  them  unless  they  pro- 
vide their  daughters  for  sexual  variety,  said 
detective  Spellman.  Some  men  are  spared 
arrest  and  possible  conviction  because  small 
girls  are  warned  they  must  not  even  let  a 
school  nurse  examine  them,  a  schoolteacher 
stated. 

Violence  is  a  part  of  every  rape,  said  Kos- 
sorls  and  King. 

But  here  again  the  appearance  of  the  vic- 
tim figures  heavily  in  the  accusation,  trial 
and  possible  conviction  of  a  suspected  rapist. 

As  one  attorney  in  a  television  movie 
stated,  "m  never  prosecute  a  guy  again  un- 
less his  victim  is  a  90-year-old  nun  with  four 
stab  wounds." 

He  might  be  persuaded  to  prosecute  the 
rapist-murderer  of  a  91 -year-old  Ventura 
woman  dead  In  her  home  on  Feb.  17,  1972. 
That  rapist-murderer  Is  still  at  large. 

Foxir  months  after  those  crimes  were  com- 
mitted a  60-year-old  woman  was  raped  and 
pistol-whipped  in  the  basement  apartment  of 
a  Ventura  home  she  shares  with  her  mar- 
ried children.  She  survived.  Police  stUl  search 
for  her  attacker. 

It  would  seem  these  women's  cases  dispel 
the  attitude  that  "rape  doesn't  happen  to 
nice  people"  or  that  "rape  Is  only  an  atti- 
tude," or  as  one  eastern  Judge  put  It,  "rape 
Is  felonious  gallantry." 

Jay  Eddy  Oreenberg,  26,  once  accused  of 
being  the  man  nicknamed  by  the  police  as 
the  "Pierpont  rapist"  and  committed  two 
years  ago  to  Atascadero  SUte  Hospital  for 
treatment  as  a  mentally  disordered  sex  of- 
fender, looks  like  the  kind  of  a  man  a  woman 
would  notice  In  any  gathering. 


The  description  "tall,  dark  and  handsome" 
could  have  been  coined  for  him,  said  one 
woman,  who  described  him  further  as  person- 
able, articulate  and  the  type  who  would 
never  seem  to  have  any  trouble  finding  a  co- 
operative date. 

Although  he  was  indicted  by  a  grand  Jury 
on  six  counts  of  rape  and  two  of  forbide  sex 
perversion,  the  only  charge  of  which  he  was 
convicted  was  one  to  which  he  plead  guilty — 
that  of  attempting  an  act  of  sexual  perversion 
with  a  19-year-old  woman. 

Rape  is  most  common  during  weekends, 
and  during  the  hours  from  8  p.m.  to  2  a.m. 
Fifty  per  cent  of  the  time,  it  is  accomplished 
behind  closed  doors  (usually  the  victim's 
home),  and  22  per  cent  of  the  time  in  fields, 
groves,  beaches  or  streets,  and  perhaps  13  per 
cent  of  the  time  in  vehicles. 

Statistics  on  the  number  of  rape  com- 
mitted in  vehicles  are  small  indication  of  its 
incidence,  the  CJPB  study  reports. 

Some  hitch-hikers  and  runaway  girls  may 
have  been  forced  into  unlawful  intercourse 
but  the  accusation  Is  seldom  leveled  at  the 
driver  of  that  van  who  stopped  to  pick  up 
the  hitch-hiker  or  runaway,  the  CJPB  study 
reports. 

The  mobility  of  people  today  figures  heav- 
ily in  the  clearance  or  arrest  record  of  sus- 
pected rapists.  Unless  law  enforcement  has 
strong  evidence  of  a  bona  fide  rape,  the  ef- 
fort to  track  down  a  man  who  reportedly 
committed  a  rape  six  months  ago  In  another 
state  is  not  going  to  be  as  vigorous  as  the 
rape  reportedly  committed  last  night  locally. 

It  Is  not  In  the  Interest  of  police  to  "work" 
cases  which  are  unlikely  to  result  in  prosecu- 
tion and/or  conviction,  the  CJPB  study 
states. 

"With  runaways,  the  Immediate,  stronger 
concerns  have  to  be  returning  her  to  her 
home,  the  possibility  of  venereal  disease  or 
pregnancy,  and  her  adjustment  to  some  au- 
thority," said  detective  Spellman. 

What  constitutes  a  good  or  bad  case  aa 
far  as  police  are  concerned? 

"It's  certainly  not  the  case  where  the 
woman  comes  in  during  May  to  say  she  got 
raped  and  pregnant  In  January, "  she  added. 

Myths  CoMPotmD  Injust  Done  to  Rape 

Victims — ni 

(By  Margaret  McKean) 

The  myths  surrounding  rape  are  ancient 
some  of  them  ludicrous,  but  many  still 
accepted. 

Among  them  are: 

Rape    Is    impossible. 

All  women  have  a  secret  desire  to  be 
raped. 

Men's  sex  drive  is  so  hard  to  control  that 
women  ought  not  to  provoke  It  with  their 
dress  or  demeanor. 

Rape  Is  merely  "boys  being  boys"  to  excess. 

Women  who  scream  "Rape!"  actually  en- 
Joyed  It  while  it  was  happening. 

One  woman,  who  volunteered  an  interview, 
aald  she  was  confronted  with  all  these  myths 
when  she  told  police,  her  friends,  and  peo- 
ple In  the  medical  and  legal  professions 
about  what  she  considered  the  "most  trau- 
matic experience  of  my  life." 

She  said  she  was  faped  in  her  home  by  a 
man  she  had  met  at  a  business  conference. 
He  came  to  her  door  on  some  pretext  at  a 
time  he  knew  she  would  be  alone.  While  he 
did  not  force  hu  way  In,  she  said  he  was 
not  Invited  In,  either. 

He  did  not  carry  a  gun  or  a  knife  but  his 
strength  was  all  the  force  he  needed,  she 
said.  She  was  bruised  but  not  beaten  or 
bleeding. 

"It  would  have  been  better  If  I  had  been. 
You  have  to  look  near  dead  to  be  believed, 
and  my  age,  29,  was  against  me."  she  said. 

She  heard  a  doctor  telltag  the  mvestlgatlng 
officer,  "Well,  there's  no  doubt  there  was  a 
sexual  encounter,  but  whether  It  was  rape 
or  not  is  her  word  against  his." 


Her  lawyer  suggested  that  since  a  court 
trial  would  publicize  an  affair  she'd  had  a 
few  years  earlier  it  would  be  better  to  drop 
the  case. 

Her  friends  said  "Why  go  through  that 
humiliation?  "  And  several  asked  smirking- 
ly,  "What  was  It  really  like?" 

As  soon  as  she  dropped  the  case,  her 
rapist  telephoned  her  to  offer  to  buy  her  a 
drink  in  congratulations  for  handimg  the 
"episode"  with  "some  maturity."  She  re- 
fused. 

So  her  case  is  not  among  those  counted 
In  the  1.300  per  cent  Increase  In  the  crime 
of  rape  In  Ventura  County  during  the  past 
13  years. 

The  question  Is  asked,  of  course.  If  the 
statistics  represent  Increased  activity  of 
criminals  or  of  the  police. 

"Crime  rates  tell  us  about  societal  reac- 
tions and  a  lot  about  the  professionalism  of 
law  enforcement,"  states  the  rape  report 
authorized  by  Mai  King,  executive  director 
(CJPB),  Ventura  region.  The  120-page  study 
of  the  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Board 
gives  this  county  a  head  start  over  many 
other  areas  In  trying  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  raped  while  protecting  the  rights 
of  the  accused,  said  King. 

The  more  professional  police  departments 
record  the  highest  number  of  rapes,  the 
study  shows.  The  Venture  County  Sheriff's 
Department — labeled  "highly  professional" 
by  the  analysts — recorded  214  rapes  In  five 
ye«u-s.  The  least  professional  departments — 
named  as  the  OJal  and  Fillmore  departments 
by  the  analysts — recorded  only  two  and  one 
rape  cases  respectively  in  eight  years. 

Sometimes  It's  the  way  the  rape  is  reported 
which  decides  whether  or  not  the  law  will 
pursue  the  aUeged  rapUt. 

One  police  officer  said,  "If  a  girl  comes  In, 
hand  on  hip,  and  says  "Hey.  fella,  I  was  Just 
raped,'  she  may  not  be  taken  too  seriously." 
In  what  law  enforcement  considers  a  true 
case  of  rape,  the  victim  must  show  injury, 
signs  of  struggle.  Other  Implicit  criteria  are 
the  woman's  sexual  reputation,  her  drinking 
habits  or  as  one  detective  said.  "We  have 
to  try  to  determine  if  she's  been  trying  to 
give  It  away  or  sell  It." 

One  woman  withdrew  the  complaint  when 
a  detective  asked  "What  about  the  night  you 
were  so  drunk  that  the  bartender  kicked  you 
out?  She  was  amazed  that  I  knew  these 
things  and  wasn't  surprised  when  I  said 
■You  really  want  to  go  on  with  your  rape 
story?"  " 

It  becomes  a  negotiation  process,  with  un- 
equal distribution  of  power,  and  a  question- 
ing known  In  police  vernacular  as  "working 
the  victim  over."  the  CJPB  analysis  states. 
If  the  case  goes  to  court,  the  complainant 
can  expect  that  her  life  will  become  an  open 
book  for  Judge  or  Jury,  but  that  the  prior 
arrest  or  conviction  record  of  the  accused 
will  be  a  closed  book.  She  must  prove  her 
innocence  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

That  famous  Inequity  may  be  equalized 
In  California  If  Senate  Bill  1678  is  approved 
by  the  legislature.  It  would  make  evidence 
of  specific  instances  of  the  victim's  sexual 
contacts  with  persons,  other  than  the  de- 
fendant. Inadmissible  In  rape  or  unlawful 
Intercourse  cases. 

It  would  be  one  revision  of  the  rules  gov- 
erning rape  cases.  Those  rules  are  300  years 
old,  said  David  Mlnier,  Santa  Barbara  County 
District  Attorney,  when  he  asked  Friday  that 
Assemblyman  W.  Don  MacGillivray  Introduce 
bills  "to  correct  the  degrading  and  unjust 
treatment  of  rape  victims  at  trial." 

"Public  opinion  has  finally  caught  up  with 
the  deplorable  status  of  today's  rape  victim. 
This  bill  should  have  easy  passage,"  said 
Minler. 

The  300-year-old  rules  are  based  on  a  com- 
mentary by  Sir  Matthew  Hale  who  said  in 
1678  in  his  "pleas  to  the  crown"  that  Judges 
must  Instruct  Jurors  to  view  the  victim's 
testimony  with  caution.  The  American  ClvU 
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Liberties  Union  has  Just  completed  a  long 
study  on  rape  laws  and  Is  urging  revision, 
said  attorney  Jack  Childress. 

It  is  a  puzzlement  as  to  why,  when  Im- 
prisoned men  are  forced  into  sex  acts  by 
other  men  they  are  considered  tragic  vic- 
tims, but  women  forced  into  an  act  are  not 
always  considered  tragic,  said  Ida  Spellman, 
Ventura  police  detective. 

Yet  some  supposed  rape  victims  tell  the 
police  unbelievable  stories 

"This  woman  insisted  that  she  was  grabbed 
off  a  street  corner  and  pulled  into  a  car  by 
a  man  who  never  got  out  from  behind  the 
wheel,"  one  detective  stated  for  the  CJPB 
report.  "I  had  to  take  her  outside,  get  lu  my 
car,  and  prove  to  her  It  couldn't  have  hap- 
pened that  way." 

Police  are  not  anxious  to  work  on  cases 
which  will  be  "laughed  out  of  court,"  Detec- 
tive Spellman  said. 

Neither  are  doctors  anxious  to  work  on 
rape  cases,  the  CJPB  report  states.  "It's  un- 
pleasant, It  may  mean  court  appearances  for 
the  doctor.  One  physician  In  Ventura  does 
rape  exammatlons  as  a  personal  favor  to 
policemen  he  knows,  but  when  that  doctor's 
out  of  town,  I  can't  even  get  the  doctor  cov- 
ering for  him  to  talk  to  me,"  a  policeman 
stated. 

The  mother  of  a  raped  11-j-ear-old  and  the 
child  had  to  wait  three  hours  in  the  emer- 
gency room  of  County  Oeneral  Hospital, 
Ventura,  before  her  family  doctor  would 
come  to  examine  the  youngster,  she  said.  He 
told  her  during  her  repeated  phone  calls  that 
It  was  a  matter  for  "the  doctor  on  duty." 

If  King  has  his  way,  there  will  be  better 
correlation  of  all  Jurisdictions  which  handle 
rape.  Its  victims.  Its  accused. 

The  responsibility  rests  though  on  govern- 
ment. King  said,  to  elimmate  some  of  the 
trauma  from  rape's  aftermath  without  sacri- 
ficing our  system  of  justice. 

The  statement  of  one  bewildered  rape  vic- 
tim might  sum  up  the  dilemma : 

"Did  they  (the  police,  the  court  person- 
nel) actually  think  I  would  consent  to  lying 
flat  on  my  back  lu  a  dark  alley  on  a  rainy 
January  night?" 

Epilog:  Women  Can  Protect  Themselves 
(By  Margaret  McKean) 

Every  woman  Is  a  potential  rape  victim, 
says  policemen.  But  there  are  ways  every 
woman  can  protect  herself. 

Ida  Spellman,  Ventura  police  detective, 
lists  some  of  the  ways  women  can  guard 
against  the  possibility. 

At  home: 

Don't  advertise  that  you  live  alone  by 
using  your  given  name  in  the  telephone  book, 
on  the  mailbox  or  door.  "M.  L.  Larson"  does 
not  Indicate  that  the  telephone,  mailbox  and 
door  belong  to  Mary  Lou.  Use  Initials. 

Draw  the  shades  after  dark. 

Don't  undress  in  front  of  a  window. 

Change  the  locks  when  renting  an  apart- 
ment or  home  which  has  been  formerly  oc- 
cupied. 

Install  a  peephole  ta  the  door,  and  use  It. 

Never  open  the  door  unless  you  know  who's 
there.  Demand  Identification. 

Don't  fall  for  the  "Can  I  use  your  phone?" 
ime. 

Report  anonymous,  annoying  or  obscene 
telephone  calls  to  the  police. 

If  you  should  receive  an  obscene  phone 
call,  bang  up  Inunedlately.  Deny  the  caller 
the  reaction  he  wants.  Hang  up  and  call  the 
police. 

If  you  suspect,  upon  returning  home,  that 
someone  has  been  In  your  home  or  is  In  your 
home,  don't  go  In.  "Women  have  a  sixth 
sense  which  warns  them  sometimes,  but  too 
often  they  ignore  it,"  said  Detective  Spell- 
man. 

WhUe  walking: 

Women's  clothes,  dangling  purse,  and  in- 
viting looks  can  be  a  come-on.  Dress  some- 


what conservatively,  hold  your  purse  close  to 
you  and  look  like  you're  going  somewhere. 

Stay  away  from  curbs,  driveways,  alleys, 
bushes — any  potential  hiding  place. 

Stay  near  people,  If  possible. 

Don't  accept  rides  from  strangers. 

If  followed  by  someone  in  a  car,  change 
direction.  Turn  completely  around,  begin 
walking  the  other  way,  and  be  obvious  about 
jotting  down  the  license  number. 

If  followed  by  a  pedestrian,  walk  toward  a 
lighted  area,  even  If  you  must  change  direc- 
tion. 

While  driving: 

Keep  car  doors  locked. 

Keep  your  purse  out  of  sight. 

If  you  believe  that  you  are  being  menaced 
at  an  Intersection  where  you  must  stop  for 
a  red  light,  keep  the  car  In  gear,  blow  the 
horn,  attract  attention,  and  drive  to  a  lighted 
area. 

Never  stop  or  slow  down  for  a  hitchhiker. 

Never  stop  to  help  anyone  who  appears  to 
be  having  car  trouble.  Report  It  as  soon  as 
you  can  to  some  authority. 

If  you  have  car  trouble,  raise  the  hood, 
get  back  In  your  car,  lock  it,  and  if  strangers 
stop  to  ask  if  they  can  help,  tell  them  they 
can  by  reporting  your  problem  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Highway  Patrol  or  local  police. 

If  you  are  followed  by  another  car,  don't 
go  home  and  drive  Into  a  dark  driveway. 
Drive  to  a  fire  station,  the  police  department 
or  an  all-night  restaurant. 

While  parking  your  car : 

If  you  must  carry  valuable  items  with  you, 
like  cameras  and  luggage,  lock  them  In  the 
trunk  of  your  car  before  you  leave  home.  Do 
not  wait  until  you  get  to  a  parking  lot  and 
then  very  obviously  place  the  valuables  In 
the  car  trunk.  You  may  be  watched,  said 
Detective  Spellman. 

If  you  must  leave  your  car  at  a  service 
station  or  garage  for  repair,  leave  only  the 
key  to  the  ignition,  and  not  your  house  or 
apartment  keys. 

Never  leave  keys  In  the  Ignition,  even  If 
you're  going  to  be  In  the  grocery  store  or  at 
a  friend's  hotise  for  only  a  minute. 

If  you  are  physically  attacked: 

Scream,  scream,  scream,  make  a  scene, 
swing  your  purse,  carry  on  loudly,  said  De- 
tective Spellman,  even  If  It  seems  like  you 
and  your  attacker  are  miles  from  anyone's 
hearing. 

Never,  never  fight  back  If  your  attacker  Is 
armed.  While  sexual  attEusk  Is  degrading  and 
traumatic,  It  is  not  as  final  as  murder,  the 
detective  said. 

Sometimes  an  attacker  can  be  dissuaded 
If  the  woman  tells  him  she  Is  pregnant,  has 
syphilis  or  cancer.  This  ploy  has  been  ef- 
fective, and  so  have  other  stalling  tactics 
women  may  devise,  said  Detective  Spellman. 

Don't  try  to  be  a  Judo  expert,  unless  you 
hold  the  black  belt  and  are  not  Immobilized 
by  terror. 

And,  finally.  If  you  are  attacked,  either 
verbally  or  physically,  call  the  police  im- 
mediately. 

"Women  tell  their  neighbor,  their  boss, 
their  boy  friend,  their  brother-m-law.  and  72 
hours  later,  somebody  gets  around  to  telimg 
the  police.  We  want  to  know  immediately," 
said  the  woman  detective. 

Because  she  is  a  woman.  Detective  Spell- 
man handles  many  rape  Investigations  for 
Ventura  Police  Department  and  Is  consid- 
ered expert  and  highly  professional  among 
police  officers. 

"She  is  eminently  qualified,"  said  Police 
Chief  Richard  Baugh,  "not  only  because  she 
is  a  woman,  but  because  of  her  training  and 
what  she  learned  at  the  FBI  Academy  from 
where  she  Just  returned." 

The  public,  the  police,  and  the  judicial 
system  must  take  a  "new,  fresh  look  at  such 
crimes  as  child  abuse,  child  molest  and  rape," 
the  chief  stated. 

Detective  Spellman  Is  available  to  discuss 
these  crimes  at  meetings  of  both  men's  and 


women's  groups,  he  said,  and  arrangements 
for  her  appearance  as  a  speaker  may  be  made 
by  telephoning  the  department,  643-5411. 


FREEDOMS  FOUNDATION  AWARD 
TO  lOWAN 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  every  year 
the  Freedoms  Foundation  of  Valley 
Forge,  Pa.,  presents  awards  to  Americans 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
patriotic  or  citizenship-developing  ac- 
tivities. 

I  will  present  one  of  the  Foundation's 
1973  awards  to  George  T.  Nickolas  of 
Davenport,  Iowa,  next  month.  This  is  the 
third  time  Mr.  Nickolas  has  been  so  hon- 
ored by  the  Freedoms  Foundation.  He 
won  previous  citations  in  1967  and  1969. 

Mr.  Nickolas'  latest  award  is  for  a  let- 
ter to  the  editor  of  the  Rock  Island,  111., 
Argus.  Written  in  observance  of  Consti- 
tution Day,  September  17,  the  article  ex- 
plains what  George  Nickolas  thinks  is 
right  about  America.  He  writes,  for  ex- 
ample, about  our  right  to  vote  freely,  to 
do  the  t5T>e  of  work  we  choose,  to  have  a 
prompt  trial  by  jury  if  accused  of  a 
crime,  to  educate  ourselves  and  our  chil- 
dren in  free  schools,  and  to  worship  in 
the  church  of  our  choice.  "What  is  needed 
is  more  people  thinking  and  talking  about 
what  Is  right  about  America,"  he  wrote. 

Mr.  Nickolas,  a  Navy  veteran  who 
served  in  Korea,  is  active  in  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  and  he  is  a  member 
of  the  Iowa  Governor's  Commission  for 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Nickolas'  letter  be  printed  in  full  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  Exercise  cyr  a  Right 
(By  George  T.  Nickolas) 

People  keep  trying  to  find  what  Is  wrong 
with  the  United  States  of  America.  It  Is  easy 
to  find  fault  with  anything.  If  you  look  hard 
enough.  There  are  few  things  In  this  world 
which  are  perfect  In  all  respects.  What  is 
needed  is  more  people  thinking  and  talking 
about  what  Is  RIGHT  with  America. 

September  17th  Is  the  day  on  which  we, 
as  Americans,  celebrate  Constitution  Day. 
This  day  commemorates  the  Constitution 
which  extends  to  us,  as  citizens,  many  rights 
and  privileges.  It  Is  a  day  for  American  citi- 
zens to  consider  that  no  other  country  In 
the  world  allovra  their  citizens  the  rights, 
privileges,  and,  yes,  the  freedoms  that  exist 
In  the  United  States  of  America. 

Just  think  for  a  moment — you  have  the 
right  to  think  as  your  conscience  permits. 
You  can  speak  or  even  write  as  you  want  as 
long  as  you  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  another  individual.  You  have  the  right  to 
vote  in  free  public  elections  and  thereby, 
select  public  officials  who  will  represent  you 
and  yotir  Interests  In  city,  county,  state  and 
national  affairs.  You  have  the  right  to  select 
the  type  of  work  or  profession  to  which  your 
education,  talents,  experience  and  physical 
ability  will  permit  you  to  successfully  pur- 
sue. You  have  the  right  to  Improve  your 
statlon-in-llfe  by  education,  type  of  work 
and  social  activities.  If  you  should  be  ac- 
cused of  a  crime,  you  have  the  right  to  legal 
counsel  and  a  prompt  trial  by  jury.  You  have 
the  right  to  seek  Justice  in  a  court  of  law, 
where  you  have  equal  rights  with  other  citi- 
zens, to  recover  your  property  or  seek  equity 
when  you  have  been  wronged.  You  have  the 
privilege  of  sharing  In  the  benefits  of  the 
many  natural  resources  of  your  country.  You 
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have  the  rtght  to  educate  yourself  and  your 
children  In  free  schools.  Tou  have  the  right 
to  worship  In  any  church  of  your  choice  or 
not  to  worship  at  all.  And.  to  sum  Jt  all  up. 
you  have  the  rtght  to  "Life,  Liberty,  and  the 
Pursuit  of  your  Happiness". 

These  are  a  few  of  the  things  which  are 
RIGHT  with  America.  I  challenge  anyone  to 
And  another  country  which  permits  every 
citizen  equal  rights.  For  the  right  and  priv- 
ilege of  being  an  American  citizen  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  citizen  to  love  the  United 
States  of  America;  to  support  and  adhere  to 
its  Constitution  and  laws;  to  respect  and 
honor  its  flag;  and  If  necessary,  to  defend  It 
against  all  of  Its  enemies  from  without  and 
within  In  order  to  prcberve  the  beneflt«  of  our 
United  States  of  America  for  future  genera- 
tions. 


NATIONAL  SUMMER  YOUTH  SPORTS 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  on  Thurs- 
day, May  9.  I  introduced  the  National 
Summer  Youth  Sports  Program  (S. 
3480).  Inadvertently,  the  entire  bill  was 
not  printed  in  the  Record,  I  request 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  bill  appear 
in  its  entirety  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3480 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Kepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Summer 
YoutH  Sports  Program  Act  of  1974". 
STATKMxrrr  or  ptmpoec 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  flnds  that  dlsad- 
▼»ntag«d  youth  benefit  from  participation 
In  a  program  concentrated  in  the  stunmer 
months,  with  an  opportunity  for  continued 
activities  throughout  the  year,  which  pro- 
vides ^Kirts  Instruction  and  competition  In 
a  context  of  high  quality  facilities  and  super- 
vision and  Includes  instruction  concerning 
employment  and  study  and  career  opportuni- 
ties, regular  aasoclatlon  with  college  instruc- 
tor* and  athletes  and  exposure  to  college 
and  university  campuses.  Such  a  program 
creates  an  opportunity  to  help  equip  these 
youth  with  new  sklUs,  enhanced  apprecla- 
Uon  ot  their  abilities  and  a  broader  perspec- 
tive on  the  educational  and  employment  op- 
portunities available  to  ttiem.  The  Congress 
further  flnds  that  such  a  program  has  been 
successfully  conducted  In  recent  years  by  the 
NaUooal  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  and 
various  participating  colleges  and  universities 
In  coopecatlon  with  the  Presidents  Cotincll 
on  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports,  that  the  com- 
bUiaiion  of  Federal  funds  and  college  re- 
sources offers  leaders  In  education  and  ath- 
letics an  oppcxtunlty  and  a  challenge  to  per- 
form a  needed  service  which  they  are 
uniquely  qualified  to  provide,  and  that  this 
program  should  be  authorized  on  a  perma- 
nent basis. 

PaOGBAJI    AUTUOai^EO 

Sec.  3.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  ( hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall  make  grants  or 
enter  Into  contracts  for  the  conduct  of  an 
annual  national  summer  youth  sports  pro- 
gram concentrated  in  the  sununer  months, 
with  opportunity  for  continued  activlUes 
throughout  the  year,  designed  to  offer  dis- 
advantaged youth  living  in  areas  of  concen- 
trated poverty  an  opportunity  to  receive  edu- 
cational instruction,  sptorts  Instruction,  and 
health  and  nutritional  services,  and  to  par- 
Udpate  in  educational  programs  and  sports 
competitions. 

(3>  Ho  assistance  may  be  provided  under 
this  aeetten  untesa  satisfactory  assurances 
mn  recMvcd  UuX  (A)   not  leas  than  90  pw 


centum  of  the  youths  participating  in  each 
program  to  be  assisted  under  this  section 
are  from  families  with  Incomes  below  the 
poverty  level,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
and  that  such  participating  youths  and  other 
neighborhood  residents,  through  the  Involve- 
ment of  the  appropriate  community  action 
agency  or  otherwise,  wiU  have  maximum  par- 
ticipation In  program  planning  and  opera- 
tion, and  (B)  aU  significant  segments  of  the 
low -Income  population  of  the  community  to 
be  served  will  be  served  on  an  equitable  basis 
in  terms  of  participating  youths  and  Instruc- 
tional and  other  support  personnel. 

(b)  Programs  under  this  Act  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary,  through  grants 
or  contracts  with  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  or  any  other  qualified 
national  organization  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. Each  such  grant  or  contract  shall  con- 
tain provisions  to  assure  that  the  program 
to  be  assisted  will — 

(1)  expand  educational  opportunities  for 
disadvantaged  youths,  designed  to  provide 
an  opportunity  to  engage  In  competitive 
sports  and  benefit  from  sports  skills  instruc- 
tion; 

(2)  help  young  people  learn  good  health 
practices  and  become  better  citizens  by  uti- 
lizing the  personnel  and  faculties  of  higher 
education; 

(3)  enable  the  contractor  and  Institutions 
of  higher  education  located  conveniently  to 
areas  of  concentrated  poverty  and  their  per- 
sonnel to  participate  more  fully  in  commu- 
nity life  and  In  the  solution  of  community 
problems: 

( 4 )  provide  a  combination  of  employment 
and  on-the-job  training  in  sports  Instrxiction 
and  administration;  and 

(6)  serve  major  metropolitan  centers  of 
the  United  States  as  well  as  other  areas, 
within  the  limits  of  program  resources. 
Local  projects  under  any  such  program  will 
be  conducted  under  approved  contracts  be- 
tween the  principal  contractor  or  grantee 
and  selected  institutions  of  higher  education 
qualified  to  carry  out  a  program  under  this 
Act. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Except  where  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  unusual  circumstances  malce  a 
larger  percentage  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  cf  this  Act,  a  contract  or  grant  un- 
der this  Act  with  respect  to  any  program  may 
not  provide  for  payment  of  more  than  80  per 
centum  of  the  direct  costs  Incurred  In  car- 
rying out  the  total  program.  The  non-Federal 
share  may  be  cash  or  In-kliMl  contributions. 

(b)  Payments  under  this  Act  may  be  made 
m  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and 
In  such  Installmenu  and  on  such  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

LrMTTA-non  ow  ADMnnsraATrvE 

EXPENSES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  No  principal  grantee  or  con- 
tractor under  this  Act  may  charge  any  fee 
for  general  and  administrative  expenses  of 
supervising  a  program  assisted  under  thU 
Act.  Each  such  grantee  or  contractor  shall  be 
responsible  for  financing  aU  of  Its  own  ex- 
penses from  sources  other  than  thte  Act. 

(b)  No  Institution  of  higher  education 
with  which  the  principal  grantee  or  contrac- 
tor enters  Into  a  contract  under  this  Act  may 
charge  any  fee  for  general  and  administrative 
expenses  Incurred  In  operating  a  program  as- 
sisted under  this  Act. 

AtrrHORITATIOIf    OF    APPHOPllIATtONS 

Sec.  6.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated 96,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30.  1975,  Juns  30,  1876,  and 
June  30. 1977. 


whichever  occurs  later,  section  227  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (42  U  S  C 
2814)  Is  repealed. 


Sec.  7.  Effective  at  the  close  of  June  30, 
1974.  or  tb«  cut*  of  enatctment  of  thl«  Act. 


FAMINE   AND   MALNUTRITION   FOR 
WORLD'S  CHILDREN 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  yesterday  included  an 
article.  "Peril  tQ  400  Million  Is  Seen  by 
UNICEF,"  which  gave  further  evidence 
of  the  world  food  shortage. 

Mr.  Henry  Laboulsse.  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  UNICEF,  warned  that  400  million 
to  500  million  children  faced  malnutri- 
tion or  even  starvation.  For  children  in 
the  poorest  and  most  populated  coun- 
tries, "living  conditions  may  well  slip 
from  the  barely  tolerable  to  the  desper- 
ate." 

Mr.  President,  this  is  one  more  word  of 
warning  on  the  food  peril  we  face.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  informative 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  oidered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
Pekii,  to  400  Million  Is  Seen  by  UNICEF 

The  threat  of  severe  malnutrition — or  even 
starvation — faces  400  million  to  500  million 
children  In  poorer  countries,  Henry  R.  La- 
boulsse, the  executive  director  of  the  United 
Nations  Children's  Fund,  warned  today. 

Mr.  Laboulsse,  speaking  at  the  opening  of 
R  UNICEF  board  meeting  here,  said  that  the 
situation  was  sufficiently  grave  for  the  30 
board  members  to  consider  declaring  an 
emergency — which  would  be  something  new 
for  the  27-year-old  agency. 

Mr.  Laboulsse  said  that  any  given  time 
there  are  some  10  million  children  In  the 
world  who  are  suffering  from  severe  malnu- 
trition and  in  danger  of  dying,  and  added 
that  this  number  was  bound  to  rise  In  times 
of  greater  shortages.  This,  he  said,  has  come 
to  be  accepted  as  a  fact  of  life. 

But  even  this  "shameful  stability,"  he 
said.  Is  now  threatened  by  the  acute  eco- 
nomic dlfflcultles  that  many  countries  are 
now  experiencing. 

TOLXKABLK   TO    OKSPnUTC 

"Now."  he  said,  "with  the  costs  of  food 
and  notably  of  fertlllaer  rising  sharply,  there 
is  the  serious  threat  of  an  tncreaalng  num- 
ber of  recognized  famines  and,  more  general- 
ly, of  a  widespread  deterioration  of  nutrition 
among  young  children  of  lower-income  fami- 
lies." 

For  chUdren  In  the  poorest  and  most  pop- 
ulated countrtes,  he  said,  in  an  apparent  ref- 
erence to  Southern  Asia  and  Africa,  "living 
conditions  may  weU  slip  from  the  barely  tol- 
erable to  the  desperate." 

The  UNICEF  board  is  certain  to  approve  a 
•137.9-mllllon  assistance  program  for  which 
$57-mUllon  is  still  being  sought  from  con- 
tributors. Mr.  Laboulsse  also  said  he  would 
be  seeking  $40-mlUlon  to  •50-mllllon  a  year 
more  for  the  next  few  years  to  help  the  Asian 
and  African  countries  that  are  facing  new 
economic  stress.  Tlie  somber  tone  of  his  re- 
port and  speech  to  the  bocutl  were  echoed 
by  a  number  of  representatives. 

Michael  N.  Scelsl.  the  United  States  mem- 
ber, emphasized  that  the  critical  food  sit- 
uation required  a  realistic  family-planning 
program  throughout  the  world,  as  "a  major, 
overwhelming  concern,  priority  and  activity 
of  UNICEF  and  us  aU." 

Mr.  Scelsl  also  approved  Mr.  Laboulsse's 
recommendation  that  future  aid  programs  In 
oil-producing  countries  and  some  others  %ith 
new  affluence  should  require  the  governments 
of  those  countries  to  shoulder  the  costs, 
thereby  freeing  money  for  other  activities. 
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FOLLOW-t7PS   SUGGESTED 

The  board  did  not  act  immediately  on  Mr. 
Laboulsse's  suggestion  that  it  declare  that 
an  emergency  exists,  but  it  was  not  expected 
to  be  opposed. 

The  executive  director  suggested  three 
follow-up  moves  to  the  declaration:  an  in- 
tensified reporting  effort  on  the  condition 
of  children  In  the  most  affected  countries, 
with  the  help  of  private  relief  organizations; 
stepped-up  contributions  for  aid  to  chUdren, 
which  donors  could  give  through  the  United 
Nations  or  directly;  a  conference  In  the  fall 
at  which  governments  would  be  etsked  to 
make  two  contributions,  one  for  long-range 
UNICEF  planning,  one  for  emergency  as- 
sistance over  the  next  few  years. 


WHEN  BABIES  GO  HUNGRY 

Mr,  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  I 
have  had  occasion  during  the  last  several 
months  to  hear  extensive  testimony  cov- 
ering the  WIC — women.  Infants,  and 
children — program. 

This  program  is  designed  as  a  humane 
and  economical  approach  to  health  care. 
We  know  that  too  many  low-income 
mothers  and  Infants  receive  poor  nutri- 
tion, and  that  the  result  is  a  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  them  suffer  from  high 
infant  mortality  rates,  high  maternal 
mortality  rates,  plus  Increased  chances 
for  mental  retardation  and  learning 
difficulties. 

We  also  know  that  diet  supplementa- 
tion can  help  prevent  these  kinds  of 
social  and  personal  tragedies. 

As  the  WIC  program  has  grown,  I 
have  watched  an  outpouring  of  support 
for  it,  from  across  the  Nation.  Both  pro- 
fessionals and  nonprofessionals  have 
high  hopes  for  its  success  and  expansion. 

But  WIC's  early  months  have  not  been 
without  hardship. 

The  following  article,  entitled  "When 
Babies  Go  Hungi-y,"  by  Joseph  Bell, 
appears  in  the  June  issue  of  Good  House- 
keeping. 

It,  I  believe,  accurately  describes  both 
the  hopes  and  the  frustrations  of  this 
very  valuable  program. 

I  ask  for  unanimous  consent  that  the 
attached  article  be  printed  in  its  entirety 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

When  Babies  Oo  Hcngary 

"Although  this  report  relates  primarily  to 
the  malnourlshment  of  Impoverished  moth- 
ers and  the  babies  they  bear,  it  Is  Important 
to  remember  that  the  problem  Is  equally 
grave  for  any  women  who  fails  to  feed  herself 
sensibly  during  pregnancy  and  to  provide 
good  nutrition  for  her  Infant  child.  A  great 
number  of  studies  have  shown  that  many 
Americans — even  those  at  middle  and  upper 
Income  levels — have  dangerously  Inadequate 
diets.  Sound  nourishment  Is  essential  to  the 
growth  and  health  and  happiness  of  every 
member  of  our  society.  Let's  make  sure  It  Is 
available  to  all." 

Huberi  H.  Humphrey,  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota: 

If  160  could  save  a  baby  from  mental  re- 
tardation, would  you  pay  It? 

Of  course  you  would.  And  In  1972,  you 
did — or  at  least  committed  yourself  to  pay- 
ing It  by  way  of  your  elected  representatives 
in  Washington.  At  that  time  Congress  appro- 
priated $40  million  In  an  attempt  to  salvage 


some  half  a  million  high-risk  newborn  babies 
and  rescue  many  of  them  from  the  tragedy 
of  lifetime  dependency,  If  not  actual  hos- 
pitalization. 

The  program,  which  went  by  the  acronym 
of  WIC  (Women,  Infants  and  Children) 
hinged  on  a  vastly  Important  scientific  dis- 
covery: that  there  Is  a  direct  cause-and- 
effect  link  between  diet  and  mental  retarda- 
tion, that  malnutrition  can  actually  stunt 
the  human  brain.  Science  has  also  learned 
that  the  damage  Is  done  way  early  In  life, 
during  the  last  months  in  the  womb  and  the 
crucial  first  year  of  life  when  brain  cells  are 
grown.  If  a  baby  hasn't  developed  a  full  com- 
plement of  cells  by  the  time  he's  18  months 
old,  it  is  known  now  that  he  never  will,  ni- 
nourlshed  children  have  been  found  to  have 
40  percent  fewer  cells  than  those  who've 
been  well  fed. 

What  all  this  means  Is  that,  although 
mental  retardation  is  not  cvirable.  It  is  pre- 
ventable— at  least  In  a  substantial  number 
of  cases.  And  what's  needed  to  prevent  it 
Is  not  any  wonder  drug  or  magic  bullet,  but 
simply  getting  the  right  food  at  the  right 
time  to  mothers  and  Infants  who  might  not 
otherwise  get  It. 

Congress  had  all  this  In  mind  when  It 
launched  Its  war  against  mental  retardation. 
Although  its  decision  created  scarcely  a 
ripple  among  the  public  at  large  ($40  million 
Is,  after  all.  not  even  a  drop  In  the  Federal 
budget  and  produced  no  headUnes) .  It  was 
greeted  with  cheers  from  the  experts  In  a 
dozen  fields.  Now,  at  last,  something  was 
being  done  to  break  the  vicious  cycle  of 
poverty  and  social  problems,  and  to  check, 
at  very  little  cost,  what  scientists  saw  as  a 
serious  threat  to  the  brainpower  of  future 
Americans. 

Today  those  same  experts  are  not  cheer- 
ing. For  18  months  the  WIC  program  was 
bogged  down  In  the  bureaucratic  snarls  and 
confusion  of  post-Watergate  Washington. 
Now,  although  some  funds  are  finally  being 
disbursed,  no  one  agrees  on  how  much  is 
left.  And,  at  this  writing,  nothing  has  beeii 
done  about  renewing  the  appropriation.  As 
of  now.  unless  all  of  us — you  and  your  hus- 
band and  your  friends — bring  pressure  on 
Washington,  what  WIC  promised  may  turn 
out  to  be  no  more  than  a  promise. 

Here,  then,  are  the  facts. 

Some  26  million  Americans  now  live  below 
the  poverty  line  as  defined  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration.  One  out  of  every 
four  children  under  six  years  of  age  presently 
lives  In  a  home  where,  according  to  Dr. 
Charles  Lowe  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Child  Care  and  Human  Development,  "there 
Is  not  enough  Income  to  meet  the  costs  of 
many  of  the  essentials  of  life."  Including 
the  most  essential  of  all:  proper  food. 

In  1971,  a  subcommittee  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate began  looking  into  the  relationship  be- 
tween poverty  and  mental  retardation.  The 
hearings  were  triggered  by  a  remarkable  four- 
year  investigation  by  a  team  of  doctors  and 
researchers  at  St.  Jude's  Children's  Research 
Hospital  In  Memphis,  Tenn.  Through  a  care- 
fully chronicled  supplemental  feeding  pro- 
gram In  a  low-income  black  neighborhood 
of  Memphis,  the  ^t.  Jude's  team  proved  that 
the  height,  welgkt  and  Intelligence  distribu- 
tion of  these  terribly  poor  children  could  be 
raised  significantly  through  the  proper  prac- 
tice of  maternal  and  infant  nutrition.  A 
number  of  other  medical  experts  corrobo- 
rated the  St.  Jude  findings. 

What  this  adds  up  to  for  you  and  me  Is 
that  the  billions  of  dollars  we  now  spend  to 
care  for  people  who  cannot  care  for  them- 
selves mlight  be  materially  reduced  If  the 
problem  were  attacked  at  Its  source.  What  It 
would  cost,  according  to  the  experts,  would 
be  about  $20  for  the  right  kind  of  supple- 
mentary food  for  each  prospective  mother 
during  her  pregnancy  and  about  twice  that 
amount  for  an  Infant  during  his  first  18 


months  of  life.  As  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey 
pointed  out:  "The  total  cost  of  this  kind  of 
supplemental  feeding  program  would  be  less 
to  a  community  than  the  expense  of  caring 
for  only  a  few  retarded  infants  over  their 
lifetimes." 

So  positive  action — for  once — seemed 
clearly  defined :  The  job  was  to  see  to  it  that 
every  prospective  mother  In  the  United  States 
unable  to  provide  nutrition  for  herself  and 
her  unborn  baby  be  given  proper  food.  There 
were  no  grinding  social  or  political  issues  In- 
volved. The  need  had  been  demonstrated. 
The  means  were  at  hand.  The  cost  was  rela- 
tively small.  And  the  benefits — to  mothers. 
Infants,  and  every  American  taxpayer — were 
extraordinary. 

Faced  with  such  simple  Imperatives,  even 
Congress  can  move  quickly.  In  mld-1972,  a 
Special  Supplemental  PV>od  Program  (later 
to  be  known  as  WIC)  was  passed.  It  provided 
$40  million  over  the  next  two  years  to  feed 
an  estimated  half  million  pregnant  women 
and  infants  In  low-income  areas.  Results 
were  to  be  tabulated  and  carefully  studied 
to  determine  how  effectively  the  program 
was  working. 

Nutritionists  and  pediatricians  in  thou- 
sands of  community  public  health  centers 
were  elated.  Up  to  that  point,  all  they  had 
been  able  to  offer  had  been  advice — which 
the  poor  people  they  were  counseling  often 
couldn't  afford  to  foUow.  Now  they  could 
give  food.  too.  So  they  waited  eagerly  for  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture — which  had 
been  charged  with  administering  the  WIC 
program — to  gear  up  and  get  started. 

And  nothing  happened.  Absolutely  noth- 
ing— no  application  forms,  no  advisories,  no 
food.  After  a  year  of  that.  Interested  citizens 
brought  a  class-action  lawsuit  against  the 
Agriculture  Department  to  force  It  to  put 
the  appropriated  fvmds  to  work.  The  Judge 
didn't  mince  words  In  his  decision;  he  gave 
the  USDA  one  month  to  draw  up  the  regu- 
lations for  WIC  and  request  applications  for 
funds. 

At  the  same  time,  the  outraged  Senate 
subcommittee  reconvened  Its  hearings  and 
blistered  the  USDA  representatives  sum- 
moned before  It.  When  the  USDA  people 
Insisted  they  understood  WIC's  Job  was  one 
of  medical  evaluation,  the  Senators  stressed 
again  their  intent  that  the  $40  mUiion  should 
be  used  immediately  to  feed  hungry  babies 
and  expectant  mothers. 

The  applications  for  supplementary  feed- 
ing funds  that  poured  In  from  all  over  the 
nation  after  the  court  decision  were  tangled 
for  months  -in  bureaucratic  red  tape.  First 
approvals  were  granted  late  in  1973,  and  a 
month  later,  a  few  of  the  programs  finally 
got  under  way — almost  two  years  after  the 
money  had  been  appropriated. 

The  first  statewide  WIC  operation  was  In 
Arizona,  where  the  need  was  urgent  and  the 
machinery  had  long  been  readied  by  a 
dynamic  young  state  nutrition  director  with 
snapping  eyes  and  a  no-nonsense  approach 
named  Anita  Tanochik. 

One  of  Anita's  assistants — a  tall,  attractive 
graduate  of  the  University  of  California 
named  Carol  Elchelberger.  took  me  In  hand 
when  OH  sent  me  to  Arizona  to  see  how  the 
WIC  program  worked.  For  her  demonstra- 
tion. Carol  chose  the  desert  town  of  Florence, 
a  place  of  adobe  and  brick  and  sand  and  dust 
where  men  wear  boots  and  drive  pickup 
trucks,  where  water  makes  acrid  soil  produc- 
tive, and  billboards  advertise  rodent  control. 
The  population  Is  a  broad  mix  of  native- 
born  whites,  blacks  and  Mexican- Americans. 

On  that  morning  there  was  a  birth  control 
clinic  at  the  health  center.  Later  the  WIC 
mothers  t>egan  arriving — a  stream  of  preg- 
nant women  and  new  mothers  applying  for 
food  vouchers  for  the  first  time  or  picking 
up  new  ones. 

I  listened  as  field  nutrition  wM'ker  Sally 
Lewis — effervescent      and      triendly — Inter- 
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viewed  two  WIC  applicants.  The  first  was 
Maria,  33,  Mexican-American,  with  huge, 
luminous  brown  eyes,  who  was  married  to  an 
unemployed  agricultural  worker.  She  bad 
two  small  children  with  her  and  was  expect- 
ing her  third  In  five  months.  The  second, 
BUlle  Sue,  was  American-born,  heavy-set,  24. 
She  had  recently  married  a  widower  ranch 
hand  with  13  children.  She  had  three  small 
children  in  tow  and  was  visibly  pregnant. 

Sally  checked  their  blood  for  anemia  and 
took  detailed  personal  Informatioa.  She 
learned  that  Maria  and  her  husband  bad  re- 
cently moved  from  her  parents'  home  Into 
their  own  apartment,  but  that  then  her 
husband  bad  been  imexpectedly  laid  off.  Al- 
though he  hoped  to  be  working  soon,  there 
was  no  income  meanwhile  and  Maria  bad  to 
OS*  what  cash  they  had  to  buy  food  for 
the  family  rather  than  the  special  foods  she 
had  been  told  she  needed.  Billle  Sue  was 
scarcely  better  off.  Her  husband  was  earn- 
ing leas  than  $500  per  month,  from  which 
she  had  to  feed  the  ten  children  still  at  home, 
he,  too.  bad  to  think  of  stretching  food  for 
the  family  rather  than  of  special  foods  for 
herself  and  her  unborn  child. 

Both  women  were  obviously  within  the 
scope  of  the  WIC  program,  and  Sally  Lewis 
provided  them  with  food  vouchers  on  the 
spot.  The  voucher  looks  like  a  blank  check, 
but  on  the  bottom  o*  the  form  is  a  list  of 
Tltal  foods — Iron-fortlfled  formula,  fruit 
Juices,  whole,  skimmed  or  low-fat  fluid  milk, 
nonfat  dry  milk  ("Some  of  these  people."  ex- 
plained Sally,  "don't  have  refrigerators"), 
and  so  on.  The  nutritionist  prescribes  an 
Individual  diet  for  each  mother  and  infant, 
then  Indicates  It  on  the  form.  The  recipient 
can  exchange  the  voucher  in  any  food  store 
for  the  precise  nutrition  she  needs — and  for 
nothing  else. 

Several  doeen  expectant  mothers  had  been 
provided  with  food  vouchers  by  late  after- 
noon. When  the  lines  of  patients  began  to 
dwindle,  the  staff — two  public  health  nurses 
and  three  nutritionists — had  a  few  minutes 
to  breathe  and  talk  to  me.  From  them 
I  learned  about  some  of  the  people  WIC 
bad  come  along  too  late  to  help.  Fifteen- 
year -old  Brenda,  for  example,  who  bad  been 
abandoned  by  her  father  and  beaten  by  her 
stepfather  and  made  pregnant  by  a  school- 
mate from  a  wealthy  family  that  refused 
belp  when  they  found  tbey  were  not  legally 
obligated.  Brenda  had  shown  up  on  Sally 
Lewis'  doorstep  one  night,  huddled  against 
the  cold,  and  eight  months  pregnant.  Sally 
bad  taken  her  Ln  and  done  what  she  could 
for  her — and  later  for  her  baby.  The  child, 
who  is  now  two  and  being  raised  by  Brenda's 
grandmother,  already  showns  sl^ns  of  sub- 
normal Intelligence.  WIC  might  have  saved 
ber. 

There  were  dozens  of  similar  stories,  told 
with  a  kind  of  compassionate  detachment. 
Cases  of  ntental  retardation  are  tragically 
familiar  to  the  people  who  work  with  the 
I>oor.  (A  recent  seminar  of  the  American 
Madlcal  Association  reported  that  "three- 
foxirtbs  of  all  retarded  children  come  from 
impoverished  families:  and  seven  percent  of 
all  children  from  poverty  appear  mentally  re- 
tarded. Thus  countless  children  become 
handicapped  simply  because  tbey  were  born 
to  poor  families.") 

The  distance  between  WIC  field  workers 
In  Florence.  Ariz.,  and  the  Washington  bu- 
reaucrats who  delayed  WIC  for  so  long  is 
more  than  geographic.  Community  nutri- 
tionists take  violent  exception,  for  example, 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  conten- 
tion that  WIC  wastefully  duplicates  the  two 
sypplementary  feeding  programs  already  in 
existence:  food  stamps  and  commodity  dis- 
tribution. Bally  Lewis  told  me :  "Buying  food 
•tampa  reqxilies  accumulating  nu>ney  once 
or  twlc«  a  month.  It  may  seem  like  a  pittance 
to  you  and  me,  but  for  a  lot  of  these  people 


It  Is  simply  Impossible.  Tbey  literally  live 
from  day-to-day  and  from  band-to-mouth." 

Another  shortcoming  of  the  food-stamp 
program  is  that  millions  of  Americans  in 
desperate  need  do  not  apply  for  stamps  at  all 
because  of  ignorance,  fear,  language  barriers, 
lack  of  transportations,  helplessness — or 
pride.  (One  young  mother  in  Florence  told 
me  sadly  how  her  husband  had  hidden  in 
humiliation  outside  when  she  had  been 
forced  to  cash  food  stamps  at  their  local 
grocery.) 

But,  according  to  WIC  staff  members,  the 
most  serious  shortcoming  of  both  the  food- 
stamp  and  commodity  programs  as  far  as  ex- 
pectant mothers  and  babies  are  concerned  Is 
the  dubious  nutritional  value  of  the  food 
the  poor  will  obtain.  Under  the  commodity 
program,  a  person  can  be  given  only  what 
food  is  hi  surplus  and  therefore  available. 
Under  the  food'-stamp  system,  a  woman 
may  select  whatever  food  she  wants,  but  her 
own  requirements  must  be  weighed  against 
a  lot  of  competing  family  needs.  By  con- 
trast. WIC  specifies  foods  required  for  each 
mother  and  Infant  and  provides  redeemable 
vouchers  free  for  those  foods  alone.  The 
mental  and  physical  lifeline  it  offers  U  not 
available  except  to  mothers  and  new  babies. 

Each  WIC  center  must  be  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  before  It  can  be- 
gin to  serve  the  poor.  Such  approval  has 
not  been  easy  to  come  by.  I  visited  a  clinic  In 
East  Los  Angeles — an  area  where  there  had 
been  bloody  riots  a  few  years  ago — that  had 
been  turned  down  for  WIC  funds.  The  nutri- 
tionists there — headed  by  a  dark-haired, 
green-eyed.  Intensely  dedicated  young  woman 
name  Kathleen  Kerrigan — are  confused  and 
angry  over  their  rejection,  and  they  plan  to 
reapply.  Meanwhile,  they  continue  to  do  the 
best  they  can  by  providing  nutrition  advice. 
But  they  are  full  of  frustration  because  tbey 
know  there  is  WIC  money  to  buy  the  food 
tUelr  mothers  and  babies  need— but  that  It's 
out  of  their  reach,  mired  down  in  Washing- 
ton. 

A  social  worker  named  Mlryam  Vlerra 
took  me  to  the  home  of  an  East  Los  Angeles 
mother  well  call  Josephine.  Josephine  Is  38 
years  old  and  lives  in  a  four-room  house, 
of  sorts,  with  nine  children  and  a  husband 
who  earns  (400  a  month  and  drinks  a  lot  of 
beer.  There  is  no  beat  in  the  house,  which 
rents  for  (85  a  month.  Huge  cracks  around 
the  front  door  and  window  casements  let  Ln 
constant  drafts.  Josephine  has  two  children 
under  two  years  of  age,  the  last  one  born 
under  clinic  care.  The  East  Los  Angeles  nu- 
tritionists know  that  neither  Josephine  nor 
her  children  are  eating  properly,  and  they 
try — a  little  helplessly — to  urge  her  to  set 
aside  at  least  a  portion  ot  her  tiny  food 
budget  (she  feeds  11  people  on  »40  a  week) 
for  fresh  milk,  fresh  vegetables,  citrus  fruit.<:, 
lean  meats  and  whole-grain  cereals.  Jose- 
phine listens  and  says  she  will.  The  chil- 
dren— who  have  constant  colds — watch, 
empty-eyed  and  apathetic. 

I  found  the  waiting  room  at  the  East 
Los  Angeles  clinic  crowded  with  several  dozen 
younger  Josephines,  sharing  a  common  need 
for  prenatal  and  postnatal  nutrition  help. 
There  was  a  12-year-old  child  named  Rosa— 
frightened,  obese,  terribly  withdrawn — raped, 
apparently,  by  a  man  visiting  ber  mother, 
and  delivered  to  the  clinic  five  months  preg- 
nant. And  a  15-year-old  named  Maria,  sit- 
ting patiently  In  line  with  ber  eigbt-month- 
old  baby  who  is  spectacularly  fat,  the  result 
of  eating  heavy  foods — flour  tortillas,  beans, 
greasy  pasta — off  the  famUy  table.  Ms.  Ker- 
rigan shook  her  head  in  disapproval.  "Over- 
weight." she  said,  "can  be  Just  as  indicative 
of  poor  nutrition  as  underweight." 

All  the  nutritionists  with  whom  I  talked 
repeatedly  made  this  distinction  between 
hunger  and  malnutrition,  referring  to  the 
Institute  of  Human  Nutrition  bulletin  that 
■ays:    "Malnutrition   comes   from  not  eat- 


ing enough  of  the  right  kind  of  foods.  You 
can  eat  Just  about  anything  and  hunger 
will  go  away.  But  you  have  to  eat  the  right 
kind  of  foods  for  malnutrition  to  go  away." 

We  all  know  that  malnutrition  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  poor.  The  potato-chlp-and-cola 
diet  of  many  middle-class  teen-agers  can 
also  add  up  to  malnutrition  that  can  be 
passed  along  to  their  progeny.  So  can  the 
emphasis — for  the  sake  of  appearances  as 
well  as  for  mistaken  health  reasons — long 
put  on  holding  down  weight  during  preg- 
nancy. 

But  even  though  affluent  mothers  are 
vulnerable,  current  research  shows  that  mal- 
nutrition is  15  times  higher  among  poverty 
mothers.  As  Senator  Charles  Percy  pointed 
out:  "Many  of  the  well-to-do  have  poor  die- 
tary care  In  spite  of  their  affluence.  ...  So 
malnutrition  Isn't  entirely  a  matter  of  dol- 
lars available.  But  the  low-income  woman 
has  to  be  a  very,  very  good  shopper,  while 
higher  Income  people  tend  to  get  better  nu- 
tritional balance  simply  because  they  have 
more  money  to  spend." 

And  of  course  the  problem  of  nutritional 
balance  Is  compounded  many  times  over  for 
the  low-income  mother  and  her  baby  be- 
cause they  are  frequently  hungry  as  well  as 
malnourished. 

All  that  might  have  been  changed  by  WIC, 
but.  OS  we've  seen,  the  WIC  program,  barely 
launched.  Is  seriously  threatened.  The  Agri- 
culture Department  has  little  enthusiasm  for 
It.  One  USDA  official  told  me:  "The  program 
Is  In  the  wrong  place.  It  should  have  gone 
to  Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  It  deals 
prImarUy  with  medical  evaluation,  and  we 
don't  have  a  single  medical  doctor.  It  also 
Involves  state  agencies  with  which  we  have 
no  rapport." 

Whether  by  design  or  bureaucratic  reflex 
then,  the  USDA  Is  entangling  the  program  In 
skeins  of  red  tape.  And  even  though  most  of 
the  WIC  Held  operations  didn't  get  under 
way  until  the  spring  of  1974.  all  of  them  will 
have  to  reapply  for  funds  before  the  first  of 
July.  The  nutritionists  are  furious  about  this 
time-consuming  paper-pushing.  But  tbey  are 
even  more  fearful  that  after  they  reapply. 
there  won't  be  enough  money  to  continue 
the  program  so  painfully  started. 

One  angry  state  nutritionist  told  me :  "The 
need  is  urgent,  and  It  would  be  criminal  to 
let  this  program  die  now  that  we've  finally 
got  It  under  way." 

The  danger  is  Imminent.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  confusion  between  the  USDA  and 
the  Senate  Nutrition  Committee  as  to  bow 
much  money  is  still  available  to  run  WIC. 
About  the  only  thing  certain  Is  that  funds 
are  committed  for  two  dozen  special  medical 
evaluation  programs  of  WIC,  but  that  unless 
Congress  acts,  some — or  possibly  many — of 
the  other  programs,  like  the  one  I  watched 
in  Florence,  may  have  to  be  suspended  ne>.i 
year  for  Insufficient  funds.  Given  their  lacic 
of  enthusiasm  thus  far,  there  is  little  hope 
that  either  the  USDA  or  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration will  request  such  funds.  So  it  seem-; 
up  to  Congress  to  make  sure  WIC  continues. 

The  potential  benefits  are  great  and  the 
price  Is  low — an  unusual  combination  these 
days.  Says  Dr  Paulus  Zee,  director  of  nutri- 
tion at  St.  Jude's  In  Memphis:  "It  Is  ironic 
to  be  spending  up  to  $150  a  day  on  hospital 
care  for  a  baby  that  has  been  damaged  by 
a  disease — malnutrition — that  can  be  pre- 
vented for  a  $1  50-a-week." 

That  $1.60-a-week  will  buy  a  fighting 
chance  for  the  baby  of  Jean,  a  $250-per- 
month  waitress  with  a  sixth-grade  education, 
two  small  children,  and  a  husband  who  aban- 
doned her  when  she  got  pregnant  again.  Or 
the  child  of  a  woman  widowed  by  an  agri- 
cultural accident  while  she  was  pregnant 
for  the  ninth  time.  Or  the  child  of  14-year- 
old  Celeste,  who  was  raped  by  a  man  who  of- 
fered her  a  ride  after  school,  then  was 
dragged — shamed,    humiliated     and    preg- 
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nant — to  the  public  health  clinic  by  ber 
parents  when  it  was  too  late  even  to  con- 
sider an  abortion. 

To  most  of  us  In  our  middle-class  homes, 
these  people  are  Invisible.  But  they  are  out 
there,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them.  They 
need  and  deserve  compassion  and  help.  And 
we  can  only  speculate  bow  many  future  prob- 
lems might  thus  be  prevented. 

The  knowledge  and  facilities  to  accom- 
plish this  are  close  at  hand.  Only  a  push 
from  a  determined  public  and  a  relatively 
small  investment  of  Federal  funds  are  re- 
quired to  extricate  the  program  from  official 
indifference  and  red  tape,  and  get  It  firmly 
established  In  the  business  for  which  it  was 
designed:  feeding  mothers  and  Infants  who 
desperately  need  decent  nutrition  to  save 
them,  and  all  of  us,  from  the  horrors  that 
flow  from  their  neglect. 


DEMOCRATS  AND  RESPONSIBLE 
GOVERNMENT 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
former  mayor  and  as  the  liaison  between 
the  executive  branch  and  the  Nation's 
Governors  and  mayors  during  the  John- 
son-Humphrey administration,  I  was  in- 
terested to  read  the  analysis  by  John  O. 
Stewart  of  the  Important  new  role  being 
assumed  by  Governors  and  mayors  in 
recasting  the  governing  ideology  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  Mr.  Stewart's  article 
appeared  in  the  Washington-Star  News 
of  Sunday,  May  12. 

Mr.  Stewart  suggests  that  the  public 
has  not  turned  its  back  on  the  role  that 
Government,  even  the  Federal  Gtovem- 
ment,  must  pla>-  in  dealing  with  the 
country's  most  critical  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems.  But  it  is  equally  certain 
that  the  Federal  Government  must  pro- 
duce visible,  understandable,  and  effec- 
tive results  on  the  community  level.  This 
will  require  a  variety  of  new  approaches 
on  a  host  of  governing  Issues.  And  It  will 
also  require  the  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence of  Governors,  mayors,  and  other 
local  ofQcials  If  Congress  is  to  And  work- 
able smswers. 

This  persuasive  analysis  was  drawn 
from  Mr.  Stewart's  recent  book,  "One 
Last  Chance:  The  Democratic  Party," 
1974-76.  I  commend  both  the  article  and 
the  book  to  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  "Democrats  Must 
Invent  Better  Ways  to  Govern,"  from 
the  Washington-Star  News  of  May  12, 
1974,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Star-Nevre. 
May  13,  1074] 

Democrats  Mtjsx  Inv«»«t  Better  Ways 

To  Ooterk 

(By  John  O.  Stewart) 

After  years  of  languishing  In  the  political 
backwoods,  Democratic  governors  and  mayors 
once  again  have  emerged  as  significant  fac- 
tors In  the  party's  quest  to  recapture  the 
White  House  in  1876.  This  development, 
moreover,  offers  a  solid  clue  as  to  what  gen- 
erally will  constitute  winning  Democratic 
politics  for  the  balance  of  the  1970s. 

This  does  not  neoeaaarlly  mean  that  a 
governor  wUl  win  the  next  Democratic  presi- 
dential nomination  (although  the  odds  on 
this  have  improved) .  But  It  does  suggest  that 
governors  and  mayors  are  the  moet  reliable 
sources  of  the  political  Insight  and  govern- 


ing experience  that  the  next  Democratic  can- 
didate will  need  to  win  the  nomination  and 
general  election. 

For  the  past  generation.  It  has  been  almost 
a  truism  that  only  politicians  operating  near 
the  country's  major  centers  of  mass  com- 
munication— New  York,  Washington,  and 
California — ^had  a  realistic  chance  of  acquir- 
ing the  stature  and  influence  that  are  prereq- 
tiisites  to  national  party  leadership.  This 
bit  of  conventional  wisdom  arose  from  the 
habit  of  equating  national  party  leadership 
with  a  politician's  standing  In  the  presiden- 
tial sweepstakes.  If  an  elected  public  official 
was  deemed  not  to  be  a  presidential  con- 
tender (a  category  reserved  for  politicians 
who  could  appear  regularly  on  network 
shows),  bis  potential  for  Infiuencing  the  na- 
tional party  was  assumed  to  be  nil.  And  this 
was  generally  the  case. 

It  also  was  agreed  that  the  political  power 
that  mattered  most  was  to  be  found  In  Wash- 
ington, borne  of  the  money,  expertise,  and 
muscle  associated  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment. States,  cities,  and  counties  were  gov- 
erning units  to  be  alternatively  bludgeoned 
and  patronised  by  the  heavy  rollers  from  the 
nation's  capital. 

These  patterns  have  now  changed  In  sev- 
eral Important  respects.  Even  though  this 
shift  has  been  overshadowed  by  the  preoccu- 
pation of  the  national  news  media  with  the 
impeachment  inquiry  and  the  labors  of  the 
special  prosecutor,  the  most  sensible  and  far- 
sighted  thinking  about  the  future  of  the 
Democratic  party  Is  coming  largely  from  the 
hinterlands  instead  of  Capitol  HUl.  This  de- 
velopment— an  Interesting  although  Irrel- 
evant fact  tmless  linked  in  some  manner  to 
new  sources  of  political  leverage — must  also 
be  viewed  from  the  perspective  of  the  role 
that  governors  and  mayors  are  likely  to  play 
in  nominating  the  Democratic  presidential 
candidate  In  1978. 

Voters  today  are  looking  for  political 
leadership  with  the  guts  and  common  sense 
to  restore  some  purpose  and  direction  to  our 
national  life.  This  process  Is  heavily  depend- 
ent upon  fashioning  workable  solutions  to 
problems  encountered  In  day-to-day  living. 
Several  curious  paradoxes  In  the  public  atti- 
tude Illustrate  why  this  is  so: 

Despite  considerable  popular  cynicism  to- 
ward government  and  politics,  there  remains 
a  solid  base  of  support  for  the  country's  con- 
stitutional and  political  system,  a  popular 
faith  in  the  ability  of  government  to  func- 
tion effectively  and  a  belief  that  first-rate 
people  can  still  be  brought  Into  government. 
For  example:  a  recent  survey  of  public  atti- 
tudes conducted  by  Louis  Harris  and  Associ- 
ates for  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  discovered  that  fully 
90  percent  of  Americans  believe  that  govern- 
ment can  work  "effectively  and  well." 

Although  most  Americans  remain 
staunchly  conservative  on  such  general 
Ideological  questions  as  "government  spend- 
ing" and  the  individual  work  etblc,  tbey 
strongly  support  Increased  government 
spending  when  It  Is  tied  to  specific  opera- 
tional problems  of  real  consequence  to  every- 
day living,  such  as  health  care,  aid  to  the 
elderly,  education,  and  housing. 

Most  Americans  also  subscribe  to  the  con- 
servative Ideology  condemning  "big  govern- 
ment" m  favor  of  "returning  power  to  the 
people,"  but  they  simultaneously  recognize 
that  the  federal  government  must  take  the 
lead  in  solving  such  problems  as  poverty-, 
health  care,  pollution,  and  consumer  protec- 
tion. 

Even  Uiose  Americans  who  were  most  op- 
posed to  the  government's  civil  rights  efforts 
of  the  19(Mie  largely  support  the  proposition 
that  the  only  way  to  solve  the  problems  of 
blacks  and  other  minorities  is  for  the  fed- 
eral government  to  make  an  all-out  effort  by 
spending  much  more  money  on  domestic 
problems  affecting   all  Americans,   such  as 


health,   education,  housing,   and  improving 
things  In  our  cities. 

These  are  not  the  feelings  of  an  electorate 
that  has  turned  its  back  on  the  role  that 
government,  even  the  federal  government, 
must  play  in  dealing  with  the  country's 
more  critical  social  and  economic  problems. 
But  these  attitudes  do  reveal  clearly  the  ob- 
solute  importRnce  of  the  federal  government 
producing  visible,  understandable  and  effec- 
tive results  on  the  community  level.  This,  In 
turn,  requires  far  more  flexible  and  Imagina- 
tive use  of  federal  power  in  equipping  sub- 
national  units  of  government  to  do  the  Job. 
And  It  Is  here  where  the  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience of  governors,  mayors  and  other  local 
officials  are  desperately  needed  if  answers 
are  to  be  found. 

The!*  circumstances  bear  directly  on  the 
Democratic  party's  future.  The  electorate's 
anger  toward  RepubUcan  candidates — as  re- 
vealed in  the  recent  special  elections  for  the 
House  of  Representatives — arises  from  two 
sources:  outrage  over  what  is  seen  as  Nixon's 
perversion  of  the  presidential  office,  and  the 
Nixon  administration's  failure  to  meet  the 
people's  legitimate  expectations  as  to  what 
constitutes  competent  and  responsive  gov- 
ernment. There  Is  little  evidence  that  the 
voters  are  making  an  affirmative  choice  on 
behalf  of  the  Democratic  candidates,  or  the 
party  Itself. 

The  longer-run  pitfalls  for  the  Democratic 
party  are  obvious  (at  least  to  most  governors 
and  mayors):  the  electorate's  antagonism 
towtird  the  GOP  can  rebound  as  soon  as 
Nixon  vacates  the  presidency  (by  whatever 
route)  or  Is  exonerated  by  Congress  unless 
Democrats  are  seen  as  coming  to  grips  with 
sources  of  popular  discontent  unrelated  to 
Watergate. 

This  popular  reaction,  moreover.  Is  likely 
to  be  Intensified  by  three  other  factors:  (1) 
the  hefty  Democratic  majorities  In  Congress 
that  are  forecast  for  the  November  elec- 
tions, (3)  guilt  feelings  millions  of  Repub- 
licans and  conservative  Independents  may 
experience  for  voUng  or  thinking  Democratic 
In  protest  against  Nixon's  presidential  con- 
duct, and  (3)  the  good  feelings  likely  to 
abound  for  Gerald  Ford  If  be  assumes  the 
presidency  prior  to  1976  or  If  he  becomes 
the  OOP's  nominee.  At  this  writing  the  Dem- 
ocrats have  no  one  who  can  match  Ford's 
appeal  In  terms  of  perceived  integrity  and 
low-key  respectability. 

In  any  event,  the  Democrats  wlU  be  nm- 
nlng  a  grave  risk  if  they  assume  that  the 
White  House  can  be  captured  by  outdrawlng 
Ford  on  the  basis  of  personal  popularitv. 
Their  chance  for  victory  in  1976  depends  on 
making  the  most  of  an  unexpected,  perhaps 
even  undeserved,  opportunity  to  seize  the 
political  and  governing  Initiative  In  ways 
that  can  survive  the  ultimate  dlsposlUon 
of  Richard  Nixon's  presidency.  Since  gov- 
ernors and  mayors  live  with  the  political  and 
governing  pressures  that  preceded  and  that 
wUl  survive  the  drama  of  Watergate,  they 
have  been  articulating  this  position  at  every 
opportunity,  such  as  the  recent  conference 
of  Democratic  governors  In  Chicago. 

Flgtirlng  out  better  ways  of  applying  the 
federal  government's  leverage  in  achieving 
everything  from  better  health  care  to  safer 
streets  is  at  the  core  of  the  Democratic 
opportunity.  Despite  more  real  progress  than 
critics  are  willing  to  recogmze.  the  Great 
Society  became  muscle-bound  and  overex- 
tended by  the  late  1960s.  The  Nixon  admin- 
istration's ballyhooed  shift  to  general  and 
special  revenue  sharing.  Including  the  con- 
solidation of  certain  categorical  ptrograms 
into  bloc  grants,  turned  out  to  be  little  more 
than  a  fiscal  shell  game,  with  the  states  and 
cities  unable  to  find  the  pea,  no  matter  bow 
diligent  their  search. 

What  the  Democrats  must  devise  Is  a  gov- 
erning Ideology  that  puts  Into  actual  prac- 
tice much  of  the  Republican  rhetoric  about 
strengthening  state  and  local  governments. 
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without  abandoning  the  commitment  of  Capitol  HIU  that  have  been  closed  for  dec-  Therefore  I  am  mnklnir  <•  f,.ii  ^i  i 
using  federal  resources  to  the  fullest.  It  ades.  inereiore,  i  am  maKing  a  fuU  dlsclo- 
must  be  an  ideology  grounded  in  neither  the  Those  Democrats  In  Congress  who  go  out  ??f.®  '"^  Statement  of  financial  con- 
outworn  precepts  of  the  New  Deal  nor  the  of  their  way  to  listen  and  help  Democratic  "l^^ons  as  of  this  date,  as  well  as  of  my 
counterculture  of  the  New  Politics.  It  will  governors  and  mayors  with  their  governing  Federal  and  California  State  income  tax 
require  designing  a  new  generation  of  polltl-  problems  can  expect  a  more  cordial  recep-  returns  for  1973. 

cal  Institutions  that  can  Insure  the  respon-  tion  In  the  search  for  delegates  than  those  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  thev  Kb 

slve  application  of  governmental  power  at  all  Democrats  In  Congress  who  don't.  It  Is  worth  printed  in  the  Rnrnnn 

levels  of  American   society.   It   will   call   for  noting  In  this  regard  that  fully  25  percent  Ther«>  hoin^  nn  ohWfi^r,    *^.           *     •   , 

using    the    federal    governments    power    in  of  each  states  delegation  can  be  appointed  „,„^ "®^.«  *>«V\K  "O  Objection,  the  material 

flexible  and  often  indirect  ways.  In    1976— a   provision   that   was   specifically  ^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

Some  examples;  The  federal  tax  code  can  added    to    Increase    the    representation    of  ^"^  follows: 

be  used  more  effectively  to  foster  social  and  elected  officials  at  the  next  Democratic  Na-  Financial  statement — Alan  Cranston 

economic    objectives.    Mixing    monetary    re-  tlonal  Convention.  Bank  accounts : 

wards   and   sanctions    to   encourage    greater         Por  lack  of  a  better  term,  this  broad-scale  Commercial- 

attention  by  sute  and  local  governments  to  opportunity  now  open  to  the  Democrats  can  Wells  Fargo  San  Francisco  Calif                aofl-r 

the  needs  of  Individual  citizens  is  another  be  labeled  the  •Governing  Issue."  The  party's  First  Western  Los  Aneeles' Calif               9  w 

approach.   Ways   must   be   explored   of   pre-  post-1974     prospects     wlU     be     determined  Savings-       '  .  ^»  " ami 

serving  the  uniqueness  of  neighborhoods,  of  largely  by  the  degree  to  which  this  Issue  is  Wells  Fargo  San  Francisco  Calif             in  o-in 

strengthening  family   ties,   and   of  bringing  recognized,    developed,    and    brought    force-  Westdale  Savings  &  Loan'  Los  An'         "      " 

the  words  of  work  and  home  more  closely  ^"Hy  to  the  people  prior  to  the  1976  presi-  geies   Calif.                        '                        o  70- 

together.  Revenue  sharing  must  be  given  a  dentlal  campaign.  And  governors  and  mayors  Westdale  SavlnVs  &  LoanLoa'Vn" 

fair  trial  by  a  national  administration  not  hold  the  key  to  unlocking  this  treasure  chest  geles   Calif                         '                      on  nttA. 

seeking  to  use  it  as  a  cover  for  eliminating  of  political  riches.  '                                                          ^"'  °^ 

the  federal  role  In  a  host  of  domestic  areas,                             __^^^^^_^__  Total  oa  71=4 

■uch   as   housing   and    community   develop-                             ^  ao.lSA 

"""*•  SENATOR    CRANSTON'S    FINANCIAL  Receivable-Loans  and  accounts -^"^^^ 

This   evolution    In    the    role   and    posture                                DISCLOSURE  Lee  Falrbrother  (sister -in-law)  7  500 

of  the  federal   government   cannot   go  for-          ^      nR  a TJSTr»iM    mr.    d.     -j      *  Bernard  and  Patricia  Snyder  (mece)       4' 550 

ward  without  the  direct  Involvement  of  gov-  ^   **'^-  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  yes-  cecU  Welntraub  (sale  of  ranch)          34'  54s 

emors  and  mayors  in  setting  the  priorities  of  terday,    m   compliance   with   rule   41,   I  Jeffrey  Edmonds   (trust,  sale  of  lot 

Congress  and  in   helping  write   the  neces-  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  for  and  building)...         '                          17  526 

sary  legislation.  Through  the  good  offices  of  public  view  a  statement  of  my  outside  ' 

Democratic     National     Chairman     Robert  income  from  honoraria.  Unfortunately  '^*'**' 64,  .21 

Strauss,   Democratic   governors   and    mayors  fViic   ic   tv^^  «„i„   X    V       "*""*<'i^»»*i«iyt  '  ^"^. 

But   sporadic    consulUtlon    will    not   effec-          *  "*^e  long  been  a  supporter  of  full  Art  objects  o'in« 

tiveiy  tap  the  wealth  of  governing  expert-  disclosure  of  financial  information  for  ^•°"' 

ence  that  is  to  be  found  outside  of  Wash-  elected  officials,  so  that  the  public  can         Retirement  funds-  

^?*°"  l^ow  what  they  are  up  to  financially  state  of  California '                              in  500 

One   additional   factor   is   likely   to   force  while  holding  positions  of  public  trust.     US.  Government  " 15' 000 

greater  appreciation  by  congressional  Demo-  I  have  acted  in  accordance  with  this  be-  

bUlo;.   o  Te  ne^Jnort'''"''''*"".'!,*^-  "«'  *"d'  ''^^  "ack  in  1965  When  f^  Total   ^T^ 

t^rnon.^1:^^::toT^X:r4^:':^.r7.  state  controller  of  CaHfomia.  I  became  Cashvaiueofinsurancepolic.es....      7:600 

tog    organization    of    Democratic    governors  ^^®     ^l^^     1^,^^^<?    ^^^^     °^<^^^     ever  =— 

and    mayors    Into    tlghtly-knlt    caucuses—  ^    make  public  his  tax  returns  and  bal-         „      T.,       „" 164.375 

equipped  With  competent  staffs  at  the  Demo-  ^nce  sheet.  i^I^I!^  ^^T^"^ i*"f " 

cratic    National    Committee    headquarters—  Now  during  the  Watergate  years,  fuU     ^«»no' C.  Powle  (sister) 13.200 

and  the  critical  role  governors  and  mayors  disclosure  is  even  more  essential  if  we  t  tai 

*"  .l*'l!  ,*^  ,'^"™*   '"   *•"*  scramble  for  are  to  restore  the  seriously  eroded  pub-     Net  value  of  r^^resto't^ Wo' 111 

presidential  delegates  on  the  basis  of  propor-  lie  confidence  in  people  who  hold  public  419^4 

tlonal   representation,   wUl    open   doors   on  office  ^-.*  ,       .       ,  

!->-  uuiuc.  Total  net  value 560,799 

REAL  ESTATE  OWNED,  ALAN  CRANSTON 


Description  and  addiass 


Title 


Market  value    Mortgage  due  to 


Mortgage 
amount 


Net  value 


Lot  and  buildtnf,  501  San  Mateo,  San  Bruno.  (Ulii 
Lot  and  building,  215  Main  St.,  to$  Altos,  CtUI 
Lot  and  building,  163  Main  St.,  Los  Altos,  Calif 
Lot  and  building,  206  Redwood  Ave..  Fort  Bragg  Calif 

Lot  and  building,  318  University  Ave.,  Palo  Alto,  Calif 

Lot  and  building.  482  San  Mateo  Ave.,  San  Biuno  Calif 

Ranch,  Star  Ifcute,  Smartsville,  Calif... '_      

Subdivision  No.  2,  Thornwood  Dr.,  Sacramento  CaUf 

Co-op  apartment  No.  112,  2700  Virginia  Ave.  NW.  Washi'nftonVo'cI 

Land.  Vineyard  Properties,  Sherman  Oaks,  Calif 

Land.  Simi-Moorpark  Properties,  Sherman  Oaks.  Calif 

Land  and  building,  Wilshire  Properties,  Los  Angeles  Citil 

Land,  5-Area  Properties,  Los  Angeles,  Calif 

Condominium,  1147  La  Verne  Way.  Palm  Springs.  Calif 


.  Self,  wife 

.  Self 

.  H  self,  wife 

H  self.  wife.... 

M»e« 

do 

H self,  wife.... 

Self,  wife 

do 

1/60  self,  wife... 
1/100  sell,  wife.. 

1/40  self 

1/100  self 

Self,  wife. 


167, 
65, 
37, 
20, 
62, 
SO, 
25, 
34, 

114, 

9, 

22, 

4, 

5, 

35, 


500 

000 
500 
000 
500 
000 
000 
500 
000 

456 

518 
400 
000 
000 


Total. 


Wells  Fargo,  San  Francisco 

do 


Watarjafe,  Inc.,  caroof'Cafrlbr'WasWfigtonV 
O.C. 


Keystone  Savings  t  Loan,  Westminster. 
Calif. 


552, 374 


(30,000 

{37,500 

31,750 

33.250 

37,500 

20,000 

62,500 

50,000 

25,000 

34.500 

44,000 

70,000 

9.456 

22,511 

4,400 

5,000 

27,000 

8,000 

132,750 


419,624 


t;.s. 


Individual   Income  Tax  Retdkn — Ttx- 
ABLX   Teas    1973 
(Alan  and  Geneva  Cranston) 

Occupation:  yours — U.S.  Senator;   wife's 

housewife. 

JTLtNG   STATUS 

2.  Married  lUing  Joint  return  (even  If  only 
one  had  Income) . 


EXEMPTIONS 

6a.  Yourself,  regular. 

6b.  ^Hnise,  regular. 

7.  Total  exemptions  claimed:  2. 

INCOMX 

9.  Wages,    salaries,    tips,    and    other   em- 
ployee compensation:  $42,600.00. 


11.  Interest   Income:    $4,536.37. 

12.  Income  other  than   wages,  dividends, 
and  Interest:  911,625.83. 

13.  Total   (add  lines  9,  10c,  11  and  12) : 
$58,562.20. 

14.  Adjustments  to  income:  $6,329.49. 

15.  Subtrttct  line  14  from  line  13  (adjusted 
gross  Income) :  $62,332.71. 
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TAX.  Tvnaam  un 
16.  Tax,  check  If  from:  Tax  Rate  Schedule 
X,  YorZ:  $9^3.10. 

18.  Income  tax:  99,213.10. 

19.  Other  taxes:  $864.00. 

20.  Total  (add  lines  18  and  19)  :  $10,077.10. 
21(a).  Total  Federal  income  tax  withheld: 

$11,059.20. 

22.  Total    (add  lines  21a,  b,   c,  and  d) : 
$11,059.20. 

BAI.ANCE    DUX    OB    REFUND 

24.  If  line  22  is  larger  than  line  20,  enter 
amount  OVERPAID:  $982.10. 

25.  Amount  of  line  24  to  be  refunded  to 
you:  $982.10. 

INCOME     OTKEB     THAN     WAGES,     DIVIDENDS    AND 


28.  Business  Income  or  (loss):  $11,069.27. 

29.  Net  gain  or  (loss)  from  sale  or  exchange 
of  capital  assets:  $842.67. 

30.  Net  gain  or  (loss)  from  Supplemental 
Schedule  of  Gains  and  Losses:  ($7,188.61). 

31.  I>ensions,  annuities,  rents,  royalties, 
partnerships,  estates  or  trusts,  etc:  $6,215.77. 

37.  Other  (Magazine  articles  and  miscel- 
laneous) :  $686.73. 

38.  Total  (add  lines  28-37) :  $11,525.83. 

ADJUSTMENTS   TO   INCOME 

41.  Employee  business  expense:   $6,329.49. 

43.  Total  adjustmente  (add  lines  39-42) : 
$6,329.49. 

TAX   COMPUTATION 

44.  Adjusted  gross  Income:  $52,232.71. 

46.  (a)  If  you  Itemize  deductions  enter 
total  from  Schedule  A,  line  41  and  attach 
Schedule  A:  $17,416.80. 

46.  Subtract  line  45  from  line  44: 
$34,816.91. 

47.  Multiply  total  number  of  exemptions 
claimed  on  line  7,  by  $750:  $1,600.00. 

48.  Taxable  Income :  $33,316.91. 

OTHES  TAXES 

65.  Self-employment  tax:  $864.00. 
61.  Total:  $864.00. 

FOREIGN    ACCOUNTS 

Did  you,  at  any  time  during  the  taxable 
year,  have  any  interest  in  or  signature  or 
other  authority  over  a  bank,  securities,  or 
other  financial  account  In  a  foreign  country 
(except  In  a  U.S.  military  banking  facility, 
operated  by  a  U.S.  flnanclal  Institution)  T  No. 
Schedule  A:  Itemized  deductions 

MEDICAL  AND    DENTAL   EXPENSES 

1.  One  half  (but  not  more  than  $160)  of 
Insurance  premiums  for  medical  care: 
$100.38. 

2.  Medicine  and  drugs:  $128.66. 

6.  Enter  balance  of  Insurance  premiums 
for  medical  care  not  entered  on  line  1: 
$100.38. 

6.  Elnter  other  medical  and  dental  ex« 
penaes:  a.  Doctors,  dentists,  etc.:  $189.61. 
c.  Other  (Contempo  Hip  Cycle) :  $13.98. 

10.  Total:  9100.38. 

TAXES 

11  State  and  local  Income:  $3,651.00. 

12.  Real  Estate:  $2,266.62. 

13.  State  and  local  gasoline:  $74.00. 

14.  General  sales:  $347.19. 

17.  Total  (add  lines  11-16) :  $6,328.71. 

INTEREST    EXPENSE 

18.  Home  mortgage:  $2,805.38. 

19.  Other  (See  Schedule) :  $2,108.00. 

20.  Total  (add  lines  18  and  19)  :  $4,913.38. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

21.  a  Gash  contributions  for  which  you  have 
receipts,  cancelled  checks,  etc.:   $162.50. 

24.  Total  contributlona  (add  lines  21a-33) : 
$152.50. 

MTSTET.I.ANXOUS  DEDUCTIONS 

33.  Other  (See  Schedule) :  $5,920.83. 

34.  Total  (add  lines  30-33) :  $5,930.83. 

SUMMARY    OF   ITEMIZED   DKDUCnOHS 

35.  Total  medical  and  dental:  $100.38. 

36.  Total  taxes:  $6,328.71. 


37.  Total  Interest:  $4.91338. 

38.  Total  contributions:  $152.60. 

40.  Total  mlsoeUaneous:  $5,930.83. 

41.  Total  deductions:  $17,415.80. 
Schedule  C:  Profit  or   (loss)   from  business 

or  profession 

A.  Principal  business  activity:  Honoraria 
E.  Method  of  accounting:   (1)  Cash 
P.  Were  you  required  to  file  Form  W-3  or 
Form  1006  for  1973?  No. 

0.  Was  an  Employer's  Quarterly  Federal 
Tax  Return,  Form  941,  filed  for  this  business 
for  any  quarter  In  19737  No. 

H.  Method  of  inventory  valuation:  N/A. 

INCOME 

1.  Balance:  $11,069.27. 

3.  Gross  profit:  $11,069.27. 

5.  Total  Income:  $11,009.27. 

21.  Net  profit  of  (loss)  (subtract  line  20 
from  line  6) :  $11,069.27. 

Schedule  D:  Capital  gains  and  losses 

Part  n:   Long-term  Capital  Gains  and 

Losses 

Assets  held  more  than  6  months 

6.  Land — Thornwood  Estates 
Installment  Sale — Black  Ranch 

Principal  Received:   $2,381.22  X  65.28''i  gross 
profit  =  $1,35».34. 

8.  Gain,  If  applicable,  from  line  4(a)(1), 
Form  4797:  $135.00. 

9.  Tour  share  of  net  long-term  gain  or 
(loss)  from  partnerships  and  fiduciaries: 
$192.00. 

11.  Net  gain  or  (loss),  combine  line  6-10: 
$1,685.34. 

13.  Net  long-term  gain  or  (loss),  com- 
bine lines  11,  12(a)  and  12(b):  $1,68534. 

Part  ni:  Summary  of  Parts  I  and  n 

14.  Combine  the  amounts  shown  on  lines 
5  and  13,  and  enter  the  net  gain  or  loss: 
$1,686.34. 

15.  If  line  14  shows  a  gain — 

(a)  Enter  60%  of  ime  13  or  50%  of  line  14, 
whichever  is  smaller:   $842.67. 

(b)  Subtract  ime  16(a)  from  line  14: 
$842.67. 

Form  4797:  Supplemental  schedule  of 
gains  and  losses 
Part  I:  Sales  or  Exchanges  of  Pn^>erty  Used 
In  Trade  or  Business  and/or  Involuntary 
Conversions 
Section  B: 

3.  Freeway  Vineyard  Properties  Partner- 
ship: $135.00. 

4.  ComMne  the  amounts  on  line  3,  enter 
here  and  also  the  appropriate  line  as  fol- 
lows: $136.00. 

Part  n ;  Ordinary  Gains  and  Losses 

8.  Subdivided  land 

(b)  Date  acquired :  1959 

(c)  Date  sold:  1973 

(d)  Gross  sales  price:  $23,706.36 

(f )  Cost  or  other  basis,  cost  of  subsequent 
Improvements  and  expenses  of  sale: 
$23,169.97 

(g)  Gain  or  (loss) :  $536.39 

Rental  bouse  demolished,  3819  Thorn- 
wood. adjxisted  basts  plus  demolition  costs 
Section  166(a) 

(g)   Gain  or  (loss):  ($7,725.00) 

9.  Combine  lines  6  through  8,  enter  here 
and  also  on  the  appropriate  line  as  follows: 
($7,188.61) 

(b)(2)  Redetermine  the  gain  <x  (loss)  on 
line  9,  excluding  the  loss   (if  any)    entered 
on  line  9(b)(1):  ($7,188.61) 
Schedules    E    <l-    R:    Supplemental    income 

schedule    and   retirement    income    credit 

computation 

RENT   AND   ROTALTT   INCOME 

(a)  Kind  and  Location  of  property;  If  resi- 
dential, also  write  "R":  From  4831. 

(b)  Total  amount  of  rents:  $36,323.26. 

(d)  Depreciation   or   depletion:    $4,787.02. 

(e)  Other  expenses:  $25,610.79. 
1.  Totals: 


(b)  Total  amoitnt  of  rents:  $35323^18. 

(d)  Depreciation  or  depletion:  $4,787.02. 

(e)  Other    expenses:    $25,610.79. 

2.  Met  Income  or  (loss)  from  rents  and 
royalties:  $4,926.45. 

Part  III:  Income  or  lasses  from  partner- 
ships, estates  or  trusts,  small  business  cor- 
porations 

1.  Totals:  $1  29032 

2.  Income  or  (loss).  Total  of  column  (d) 
less  total  of  column  (e) :  $1,290.32. 

Total  of  Parts  I.  II  and  IH:  $6,215.77. 
Form  4831:  Rental  income — Page  1. 

RENT    INCOME 

1.  Kind  and  Location  of  Property: 
Property  A.:  3819  Thornwood,  Sacramento, 

California,   (residential) 

Property  B.:  215  Main  Street,  Los  Altos, 
California. 

Property  C:  501  San  Mateo  Avenue,  San 
Bruno,  California. 

IToperty  D.:  206  Redwood  Avenue,  Ft. 
Bragg,  California. 

Property  E.:  From  4831,  Page  2. 

2.  Rents  received: 
Property  A.:   $345.00. 
Property  B.:  $8,410.05. 
Property  C:  $5,635.90. 
Property  D.:  $1,386.00. 
Page  2  Total:  $19,546.31. 

3.  Total:  $35,323.26. 

EXPENSES 

9.  Insurance: 
Property  B.:  $938.00. 
Property  C:  $478.00. 
Property  D.:  $316.90. 

10.  Interest: 
Property  A.:  $120.40. 
Property  B.:  $2,579.60. 
Property  C:  $2,24732. 
13.  Management  fees: 
Property  B.:  $695.93. 
Property  C:  $285.06. 
Property  D.:  $282.15. 
15.  Repairs: 
Termites. 

Property  B.:  $90.00. 
Property  D.:   $38.86. 
Roofing,  etc. 
Property  C:   $1,968.62. 
Property  D.:  $411.26. 
18.  Taxes  and  licenses: 
Property  A.:  $613.23. 
Property  B.:   $3,726.51. 
Property  C:  $1,681.37. 
Property  D.:  $349.67. 

21.  Other:  ' 
Bond  for  Sewer,  Street: 
Property  A.:  $167.21. 
Property  D.:  $10.73. 
City  Association  Dues. 
Attorney. 
Miscellaneous. 

22.  Total  expenses : 
Property  A.:  $800.84. 
Property  B.:  $7,929.94. 
Property  C. :  $6,550.27. 
Property  D.:  $1,409.57. 
Page  2  Total:  $8,920.17. 

23.  Total  expenses:  $25,610.79. 
Schedule  for  depreciation  claimed  on  sched- 
ule B,  part  II,  column  (i) 

27.  Other  depreciation: 

A.  3819  Thornwood 

B.  215  Main  Street 

C.  501  San  Mateo  Avenue 

D.  163  Main  Street 

E.  318  University  Avenue 

Form  4S31:  Rental  income — Page  2 

RENT    INCOME 

1 .  Kind  and  Location  of  Property: 

Property  A:  163-65  Main  Street.  Loe  Alto«, 
California. 

Property  B:  318-24  University  Avenue,  Palo 
Alto,  California. 

Property  C:  4t2,  484.  488.  4M  San  Mateo 
Avenue,  San  Bruno,  California. 

Ownership: 
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Property  A:  %. 
Property  B:  %. 
Property  C:  ^. 

2.  Rents  received : 

Property  A:  $1,341.61.  

Property  B:  •11.680.52. 
Property  C:  $6,824.28. 

3.  Total:  $19,546.31. 

EXPENSES 

9.  Insurance: 
Property  A:  $70.29. 
Property  B:  $797.17. 
Property  C:  $585.34. 
13.  Management  fees: 
Property  A:  $64.7 1. 
Property  B:  $563.96. 
Property  C:  $331.22. 
15.  Repairs: 
Property  B:  $105  74. 
Property  C:  $1,499.67. 
18.  Taxes  and  licenses: 
Property  A:  $492.29. 
Property  B:  $2,626.44. 
Property  C:  $1,497.84. 

21.  Other 
Dues 

Property  B:  $144.38. 

Attorney 

Property  B :  $39.26. 

Miscellaneous 

Property  B:  $81.86.  1 

22.  Total  expenses: 
Property  A:  $627.29. 
Property  B:  $4.378  81. 
Property  C:  $3.914  07. 

23.  Total  expenses :  $8,920.17. 

Form   1914:   Computation   of  allowable   de- 
preciation deduction  on  items  changed 

(A)  Description  of  Property:  3819  Thorn- 
wood. 

Date  acquired :  1958. 

Cost  or  other  basis:  $17,500. 

Depredation  allowed  or  allowable  in  prior 
years:  $10,500. 

Method:  SL. 

Rate  (  %  )  or  life  (years;  :  20. 

Depreciation  allowable,  tax  year  ending 
1973:  $437.50. 

Date  acquired :  1963. 

Cost  or  other  basis:  $199. 

Depreciation  allowed  or  allowable  in  prior 
years:  $190. 

Method:  SL. 

Rate  ( ^c )  or  life  (years) :  10. 

DepreclatioDL  allowable,  tax  year  ending 
1973:  $10.00.  Cj 

Dateacquvm:  1963. 

Cost  or  other  basis:  $1,293. 

Depreciation  allowed  or  allowable  In  prior 
years:  $769. 

Method:  SL. 

Rate  {%)  or  life  (years)  :  16. 

Depreciation  allowable,  tax  year  ending 
1973:  $40.50. 

Demolished  7/1/73. 

(B)  115  Main  Street: 
Date  acquired :  Various. 
Cost  or  other  basis:  $12,846. 
Depreciation  allowed  or  allowable  in  prior 

years:  $7,492. 

Method:  SL. 

Rate  ( % )  or  life  (years) :  30. 

Depreciation  allowable,  tax  year  ending 
1973:   $428  00. 

Improvements  on  property. 

Date  acquired:  Various. 

Cost  or  other  basis:  $4,533. 

Depreciation  allowed  or  allowable  in  prior 
years:  $4,533. 

Method:  SL. 

Improvements  on  property. 

Date  acquired:  1970. 

Cost  or  other  basis :  $2,506. 

Depreciation  allowed  or  allowable  In  prior 
years:  $1,503.60. 

Method:  SL. 

Rate  ( "Tc )  or  life  (years) :  5. 

Depreciation  allowable,  tax  year  ending 
1973:  $501.20. 

(C)  501  S«ai  Mateo: 


Date  acquired:  Varlovis. 

Cost  or  other  basis:  $31,500. 

Depreciation  allowed  or  allowable  in  prior 
years:  $21,945. 

Method:  SL. 

Rate  (<u:)  or  life  (years) :  26. 

Depreciation  allowable,  tax  year  ending 
1973:  $1,260. 

Date  acquired :  Various. 

Cost  or  other  basis:  $13,290. 

Depreciation  allowed  or  allowable  In  prior 
years:  $10,723. 

Method:  200  DB.  ^ 

Rate  ( ^r )  or  life  (years) :  15. 

Depreciation  allowat3le,  tax  year  ending 
1973:   $342. 

Date  acquired:  Various. 

Cost  or  other  basis:  $3,0(X). 

Depreciation  allowed  or  allowable  in  prior 
years:  $1,729.70. 

Method :  200  OB. 

Rate  C^r  )  or  life  (years)  :  15. 

Depreciation  allowable,  tax  year  ending 
1973:  $169. 

(D)  206  Redwood  Avenue,  Ft.  Bragg: 
Fully  Depreciated. 

(E)  Prom  Page  2,  Form  1914:  Depreciation 
allowable,   tax   year   ending   1973:    $1,598.82. 

163-65  Main  Street,  Los  Altos,  California 
(Prom  Trust — %  interest;  '/i  sold  to  sister) : 

Date  acquired:  3-26-69. 

Cost  or  other  basis:  $6,075. 

Depreciation  allowed  or  allowable  prior  to 
6-30-71:  $455.75. 

Remaining  cost  or  other  basis  to  be  re- 
covered after  year  ending  6-30-71 :  $5,619.25. 

Method:  SL. 

Rate  ( <^c )  or  life  (year) :  28. 

Depreciation  allowable,  tax  year  ending — 
7-1-71  to  12-31-71:  $100.34.  1972:  $200.69. 
1973:  $200.69. 

318-24  University  Avenue,  Palo  Alto,  Cali- 
fornia : 

Date  acquired:  10-57.  3-26-67. 

Cost  or  other  basis:   $23,205.50. 

Depreciation  allowed  or  allowable  prior  to 
6-30-71:   $2,990.14. 

Remaining  cost  or  other  basis  to  be  re- 
covered after  year  ending  6-30-71 : 
$17,215.36. 

Method:  SL. 

Rate  ( ri )  or  life  (years)  :  28. 

Depreciation  allowable,  tax  years  ending — 
7-1-71  to  12-31-71:  $307.42;  1972:  $614.83; 
1973:  $614.83. 

Improvements: 

Date  acquired:   1960. 

Cost  or  other  basis:  $333.25. 

Depreciation  allowed  or  allowable  prior  to 
6-30-71:  $314.42. 

Remaining  cost  or  other  basis  to  be  re- 
covered  after   year   ending   6-30-71:    $18.83. 

Method:  SL. 

Rate  ( %  )  or  life  (years) :  10. 

Depreciation  allowable,  tax  years  ending — 
7-1-71  to  12-31-71:  $18.67.  1972:  $2.16. 
1973:— 

Improvements : 

Date  acquired:  1965. 

Cost  or  other  basis:  $167. 

Depreciation  allowed  or  allowable  prior  to 
6-30-71:  $127.72. 

Remaining  cost  or  other  basis  to  be  re- 
covered  after  year  ending  6-30-71:   $34.38. 

Method:  SL. 

Rate  ( % )  or  life  (years) :  6. 

Depreciation  allowable,  tax  years  ending — 
7-1-71  to  12-31-71:  $16  22.  1972:  $32.40. 
1973:  $32.40. 

Improvements: 

Date  acquired:  1066 

Cost  or  other  basis:  $187.50. 

Depreciation  allowed  or  allowable  prior  to 
6-30-71:  $110.32. 

Remaining  cost  or  other  basis  to  be  re- 
covered after  year  ending  6-30-71 :  $77  18. 

Method:  SL. 

Rate  (%)  or  life  (years):  6. 

Depreciation  allowable,  tax  years  ending— 
7-1-71  to  12-31-71:  $18.76. 1972:  $37,60.  1978: 
837.60. 


482,  484,  486,  490  San  Mateo  Avenue,  San 
Bruno: 

Date  acquired:  10-57,  3-28-63. 

Cost  or  other  basis:  $20,113.26. 

Depreciation  allowed  or  allowable  prior  to 
8-30-71:  $3,163.36. 

Remaining  cost  or  other  basis  to  be  re- 
covered after  year  ending  6-30-71:  $16, 
949.89. 

Method:  SL. 

Rate   (f^r)    or  life   (years):   28. 

Depreciation  allowable,  tax  years  ending — 
7-1-71  to  12-31-71 :  $302.00. 

1972:  $605.35. 

1973:  $605.35. 

Improvements : 

Date  acquired:  1967. 

Cost  or  other  basis :  $250. 

Depreciation  allowed  or  allowable  prior  to 
6-30-71:  $50. 

Remaining  cost  or  other  basis  to  be  recov- 
ered after  year  ending  6-30-71:   $200, 

Method:  SL 

Rate  ( '-,■, )  or  life  (years) :  10. 

Depreciation  allowable,  tax  years  ending — 
7-1-71  to  12-31-71:  $12.50. 

1972:   $25. 

1973:   $25. 

Improvements : 

Date  acquired:  2-1-68. 

Cost  or  other  basis:  $125. 

Depreciation  allowed  or  allowable  prior  to 
6-30-71:  $18.75. 

Remaining  cost  or  other  basis  to  lie  re- 
covered after  year  ending  6-30-71 :  $106.25. 

Method:  SL.  "* 

Rate  (^r )  or  lUe  (years) :  5. 

Depreciation  allowable,  tax  years  ending — 
7-1-71  to  12-31-71:  $12.50. 

1972:  $25. 

1973:  $26. 

Air  Conditioning: 

Date  acquired:  10-1-68. 

Cost  or  other  basis:  $205.50. 

Depreciation  allowed  or  allowable  prior  to 
6-30-71:  $15.42. 

Remaining  cost  or  other  basis  to  be  recov- 
ered after  year  ending  6-30-71 :  $190.08. 

Method:  SL. 

Rate  (%)  or  life  (years)  :  10. 

Depreciation  allowable,  tax  years  ending— 
7-1-71  to  12-31-71:  $10.28.  1972:  $20.55.  1973: 
$20.55. 

Air  Conditioning,  Loe  Altoe,  California: 

Date  acquired:  7-70. 

Cost  or  other  basis:  $378. 

Depreciation  allowed  or  allowable  prior  to 
6-30-71:  $50. 

Remaining  cost  or  other  basis  to  be  recov- 
ered after  year  ending  6-30-71:  $325 

Method:  SL. 

Rate  ( % )  or  life  (years) :  10. 

Depreciation  allowable,  tax  years  ending: 

7-1-71  to  12-31-71:  $18.75.  1972:  $37.50. 
1973:  $37.50. 

Depreciation  from  1-1-71  to  8-30-71  from 
page  — :  $632.24. 

Total  depreciation  deduction  allowable  on 
items        changed — 7-1-71        to        12-31-71: 
$1,447.67.  1972:   $1,600.98.  1973:  $1,593.82. 
Schedule  SE:  Computation  of  Social  Security 
Self -Employment  Tax 

COMPTJTATION  OF  NET  EABNINOS  FROM  NONFARM 
SELF-EMPLOTMENT 

5.  Regular  method: 
(a)   Schedule  C,  line  21:  $11,069.27. 
(e)  Other  (magazine  articles  and  miscel- 
laneous) :  $586.73. 

8.  Adjxisted  net  earnings  or  (loss)  from 
nonfarm  self -employment:  $11,656.00. 

9.  Nonfarm  optional  method:  (a)  Maxi- 
mum amount  reportable  under  both  optional 
methods  combined :  $1,600.00. 

COMPUTATION     OF     SOCIAL     BBCURITT     SELF-EM- 
PLOTICBXT  TAX 

13.  Net  earnings  or  (loss) :  (b)  From  non- 
farm:  $11,666.00. 

13.  Total  net  earnings  ot  (loss)  from  aelf- 
wnployment  reported  on  line  12:  $11,866.00. 
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14.  The  largest  amount  of  combined  wages 
-  and  self-employment  earnings  subject  to  so- 
cial security  tax  for  1973:  $10,800.00. 

16.  Total  "FICA"  wages  and  unreported 
tips:    0. 

16.  Balance:  $10,800.00. 

17.  Self -employment  Income  (line  13  or  16, 
whichever  Is  smaller) :  $10,800.00. 

18.  If  line  17  is  $10,800,  enter  $864.00;  If 
less,  multiply  the  amount  on  line  17  by  .08: 
$864.00. 

20.  Self -employment  tax:  $864.00. 

SCHEOX7I.E   OF   CONGRESSIONAL   REIMBURSEMENTS 
AND  EXPENSES 

Reimbursements: 

Travel:  $3,313.57. 

Official  Expenses:  $9,551.79. 

Total:  $12,865.36. 

Expenses : 

Travel:  $8,593.06. 

Official  Expenses  (deductible  under  Sec- 
tion 62  (2)   (A)  :  $7,601.79. 

*Cost  of  Living,  Washington.  D.C.:  $3,- 
000.00. 

Total:  $19,194.86. 

Excess  expenses:  $6,329.49. 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  was  in  a  travel  sta- 
tus in  the  Washington  area,  away  from  home, 
in  the  performance  of  my  official  duties  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  for  181  days  during  the 
taxable  year,  and  my  deductible  living  ex- 
penses while  in  such  travel  status  amounted 
to  $3,000.00.  Alan  Cranston. 

MISCELLANEOUS  DEDUCTIONS 

Safe  deposit  box:  $35.00. 

Washington,  D.C.  office  expense,  non-re- 
imbursed: $1,506.24. 

Home  office  expense,  non-reimbursed: 
$4,375.84. 

Management  fee  (Sunnyvale) :  $3.75. 

Total:  $5,920.83.-- 

OTHER   INTEREST 

Eleanor  Fowle:  $750.75. 
John  LunBeau:  $168.00. 
Westdale  Savings:  $197.82. 
Subdivision  Bonds:  $298.14. 
IRS  (Sunnyvale)  :  $693.29. 
Total:  $2,108.00. 

SCHEDULE   E,   PART   III 

(A)  Partnership:  Cranston  &  Cranston  EI 
#:  95-8152318;  Income  (loss):  ($301.74). 

(B)  Partnership:  Slmi-Moorpark  Prop. 
LTD.  EI#:  95/6230970.  Income  (loss):  ($3,- 
067.00), 

(C)  Partnership:  Freeway  Vineyard  Prop. 
EI#:  06-6230969.  Income  (loss):   ($1,274.00). 

(D)  Partnership:  Wllshlre  Blvd.  Or.  Prop. 
EI#:    05-6318918.  Income  (loss) :    ($282.00). 

(E)  Partnership:  Five  Area  Prop.,  LTD. 
EI#:  95-6323168.  Income:  $900.00. 

Trusts:  Estate  of  Carol  D.  Cranston  Elit: 
94-6250666.  Income:  $5,315.06. 
Total:  $1,290.32. 

Individual  California  Income  Tax — Taxable 
Year  1973 
(Alan  and  Geneva  Cranston) 
Occupation:  yours:  U.S.  Senator;  spouse's: 
housewife. 

FILING  STATUS 

2.  Married  filing  joint  return. 

EXEMPTION  credits 

6.  Personal  exemption:  $50.00. 

9.  Total  exemption  credits:  $50.00. 

INCOBCE 

10.  Wages,  salaries,  tips  and  other  em- 
ployee compensation :  $42,500.00. 

12.  Interest:  $4,536.37. 

13.  Income  other  than  wages,  dividends 
and  Interest:  $11,778.62. 

14.  Total:  $58,814.99. 

15.  Adjustments  to  Income:  $6,329.40. 

16.  Adjusted  gross  income:  $52,485.50. 

17.  Deductions:  Itemized:  $13,817.80. 

18.  Taxable  income:  $38,867.70. 


TAX  AND  credits 

10.  Tax:  $2,503.45. 

20.  Total  exemption  credits:  $50. 

21.  Tax  liabUlty:  $2,463.45. 

23.  Net  tax:  $2,453.45. 

24.  Special  tax  credit:  $444.59. 

25.  Net  tax  llabUlty:  $2,008.86. 
27.  Total  tax  liability:  $2,008.86. 

RENTER'S  credit 

37.  Did  you,  on  March  1,  1973,  live  in 
rented  property  which  was  your  principal 
residence?  No. 

38.  Was  the  property  you  rented  exempt 
from  property  tax?  No. 

39.  Did  you  live  with  any  other  person  who 
claimed  you  as  a  deptendent  for  income  tax 
purposes:  No. 

40.  Did  you  or  your  spouse  claim  the 
homeowners'  property  tax  exemption  or  re- 
ceive public  assistance?  No. 

other  income 

41.  Business  Income  (or  loss)  :  $11,069.27. 

42.  Net  gain  (or  loss)  from  sale  or  ex- 
change of  capital  assets:  $1,095.47. 

43.  Net  gain  (or  loss)  from  supplemental 
schedule  of  gains  and  losses:  ($7,188.61) . 

45.  Rents  and  royalties:  $4,925.45. 

46.  Partnerships:  $1,290.32. 

49.  Miscellaneous  income  (magazine  ar- 
ticles) :  $586.73. 

50.  Total  (lines  41-49)  :  $11,778.82. 

ADJUSTMENTS  TO   INCOME 

63.  Employee  business  expenses:  $6,329.49. 

56.  Total  adjustment  (lines  51-55)  : 
$6,329.49. 

itemized  deductions 

57.  Total  deductible  medical  and  dental 
expenses:  $100.38. 

59.  Total  taxes:  $2,730.71. 

60.  Total  interest  expense:  $4,913.38. 

61.  Total  contributions:  $152.50. 

62.  Total  miscellaneous  deductions: 
$5,920.83. 

63.  Total  Itemized  deductions  (lines  57- 
62)  :  $13,817.80. 

SPECIAL  TAX  credit 

67.  Taxable  income  from  line  18: 
$38,667.70. 

68.  Amount  of  gain  or  loss  (if  any)  entered 
on  Schedule  D(S40),  line  14:  $1,095.47. 

70.  Combine  lines  68  and  69  and  enter  total 
here:  $1,095.47. 

71.  Adjusted  taxable  luc«me:  $36,672.23. 

72.  Adjusted  tax:  $2,272.96. 

73.  Add  lines  20  and  22,  and  enter  total 
here:  $50. 

74.  Adjusted  net  tax:  $2,222.96. 

75.  Special  tax  credit:  $444.59. 


♦  See  attached  affidavit 


SENATOR  RANIX)LPH  STRESSES  IM- 
PORTANCE OP  JOINT  INDUSTRY 
EFFORT  IN  BOLD  PROGRAM  FOR 
COAL  GASIFICATION— WEST  VIR- 
GINIA AND  ILLINOIS  WILL  BE 
PROVING  GROUND  FOR  COLUM- 
BIA GAS— EXXON  PROJECT— VI- 
TAL STEP  TOWARD  ENERGY  SELF- 
SUFFICIENCY 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
timely  to  call  attention  to  the  agree- 
ments signed  today  in  Wilmington,  Del., 
between  the  Columbia  Coal  Gasification 
Corporation  anu  the  Carter  Oil  Co.  These 
agreements  provide  for  the  early  devel- 
opment of  certain  low  sulfur  coal  reserves 
In  West  Virginia  by  Monterey  Coal  Co., 
a  Carter  subsidiary,  and  a  future  gasi- 
fication opportunity  for  ceHain  Carter 
coed  reserves  in  Illinois.  Recently  it  was 
my  privilege  to  receive  r  briefing  from 
Columbia  Gas  System  Chairman  John 
Partridge,   formerly  of  West  Virginia, 


on  this  significant  and  innovative  under- 
taking. 

Columbia  Coal  Gasification  Corpora- 
tion is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Columbia  Gas 
System.  Inc.  and  tlie  Carter  Oil  Co.  is  a 
subsidiary  of  Exxon. 

The  agreements,  which  are  subject  to 
approval  of  governmental  agencies,  are: 

First,  an  agreement  under  which  Co- 
lumbia will  exchange  a  50-percent  un- 
divided interest  in  43,400  acres  in  Wayne 
and  Lincoln  Counties  out  of  its  some 
300,000  acres  of  West  Virg  jiia  coal  lands, 
in  return  for  a  50-percent  undivided  in- 
terest in  35,000  acres  of  Carter's  Illinois 
coal  lands  located  in  Clinton,  Bond,  and 
Madison  Coimties. 

Second,  a  West  Virginia  operating 
agreement  under  which  Monterey  Coal 
Co.  will  develop  and  operate  two  under- 
groimd  mines  capable  of  a  combined  total 
annual  production  of  4.4  million  tons  for 
a  30-year  period. 

Third,  an  agreement  under  which  the 
Illinois  coal  reserves  included  in  the  ex- 
change will  be  held  in  their  entirety  for 
gasification  for  Columbia,  pending  the 
development  of  an  economically  desir- 
able and  technically  sound  gasification 
process  for  this  coal.  At  that  time,  each 
company  can  elect  whether  or  not  it 
desires  to  participate  in  the  ownership 
of  the  gasification  plant  or  the  support- 
ing coal  mines. 

Each  company  will  provide  one-half 
of  the  initial  capital  investment  for  the 
West  Virginia  mines,  which  is  estimated 
at  $20  per  ton  of  annual  production  based 
on  1974  costs,  and  will  separately  market 
one-half  of  the  coal  produced. 

The  first  West  Virginia  mine  is  now 
expected  to  begin  production  in  1976  and 
t-^  achieve  design  capacity  by  1978.  De- 
velopment of  the  second  mine  will  closely 
follow  the  first.  While  definitive  plans 
have  not  been  finalized,  the  reserves  are 
capable  of  supporting  a  third  mine  of 
equal  size. 

Columbia  Coal  Gasification  President, 
R.  F.  Duemler,  said: 

The  Illinois  reserves  are  adequate  to  supply 
a  gasification  plant  producing  300  million 
cubic  feet  of  pipeline  quality  gas  dally  for 
25  yeais,  or  the  equivalent  of  2.5  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  reserves.  We  esti- 
mate that  such  a  plant  would  require  an  in- 
vestment of  roughly  $635  million  and  em- 
ploy 700  people.  It  would  use  approximately 
eight  million  tons  of  coal  i)er  year  which. 
In  accordance  with  Monterey's  estimates, 
would  call  for  the  development  of  three 
Illinois  mines  at  a  total  capital  cost  of  over 
$75  million  and  employing  about  1500  peo- 
ple. It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  ultimate 
conversion  of  the  Illinois  reserves  to  pipe- 
line quality  gas  is  dependent  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  an  economically  feasible  gasi- 
fication process. 

Duemler  further  stated : 

These  agreements  provide  for  the  highest 
and  best  use  of  Columbia's  present  coal  re- 
serves without  diminution  of  its  gasification 
feedstock  reserves.  Pipeline  quality  gas  can 
be  delivered  to  Columbia's  customers  at  a 
substantially  lower  cost  than  from  the 
West  Virginia  reserves  Included  in  the  ex- 
change. 

Carter  Oil  President,  Harry  Pistole, 
said: 

The  transaction  cmisumated  today  will 
make  a  positive  contribution  to  the  nation's 
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criticaJ  need  for  supplies  of  low-sulfur,  high 
quality  coal. 

He  explained  that  coal  from  the  West 
Virginia  mines  will  be  suitable  for  use  by 
power  companies  or  by  the  metals  In- 
dustry in  the  near  term. 

Monterey  Coal  Co.  has  stated  that 
when  the  two  West  Virginia  mines  reach 
full  capacity  they  are  expected  to  pro- 
vide about  1,600  jobs  with  an  annual  pay- 
roll of  $27  miUion.  Robert  H.  Quenon, 
Monterey  President,  said: 

We  are  confident  those  mines  can  be  de- 
veloped in  harmony  with  the  goals  of  the 
local  communities,  and  we  are  committed  to 
utilizing  the  best  technology  and  practices  to 
Insure  safety  and  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

Monterey  operates  an  undergroimd 
mine  at  Carlinville,  Ql.,  employs  about 
430  people  and  produces  3  million  tons 
of  steam  coal  per  year.  Illinois  Governor 
Dan  Walker,  has  said : 

The  Monterey  mine  has  proven  that  with 
modern  technology  a  coal  mine  can  be  a  good 
neighbor  and  operate  In  harmony  with  the 
environment. 

I  emphasize  that  the  Monterey  Coal 
Co.  o£Bcials  have  stated  that  when  the 
two  West  Virginia  mines  reach  full  ca- 
pacity they  are  expected  to  provide  ap- 
proximately 1,600  jobs  with  an  aimual 
payroll  of  $27  million.  I  call  attention 
also  to  the  significant  additions  to  the 
Illinois  economy. 

The  total  of  agreements  between 
C<dumbia  Gas  and  Carter  Oil— and  their 
subsidiaries — will  eventually  mean  vastly 
more  energy  supplies  for  the  country,  as 
well  as  more  jobs  for  the  labor  force.  Yes, 
there  will  be  additional  coal  mining  in 
both  West  Virginia  and  Illinois,  and 
there  will  eventually  be  conversion  of  the 
minois  coal  reserves  to  pipeline  quality 
g&a  by  Columbia's  Coal  Gasification 
Corp. 

These  are  important  developments  in 
the  right  direction  toward  improving 
America's  energy  self-sufficiency  status. 

Energy  self-sufficiency  is  a  goal  I  have 
been  actively  advocating  for  our  country 
for  more  than  a  dozen  years.  The  recent 
Arabic  petroleunj  embargo  was  proof 
that  we  should  go  forward — as  Columbia 
Gas  and  its  subsidiaries  and  Exxon  and 
its  subsidiaries  have  agreed — in  taking 
practical  and  positive  steps  toward  the 
achievement  of  fuels  and  energy  self- 
sufficiency. 
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ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  HUBERT 
HUMPHREY  TO  THE  NATIONAL 
FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
cently had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  the 
National  Forest  Products  Association. 

This  group  gave  me  a  very  warm  re- 
c^tion.  I  spoke  to  them  concerning  the 
need  to  cto  a  much  better  job  in  the 
future  in  terms  of  planning  for  and 
meeting  our  long-range  timber  and  re- 
newable resource  requirements.  Above 
all,  I  tried  to  point  out  that  our  aversion 
to  plarming  in  any  form  has  exacted  a 
high  price. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  address  be 
printed  in  the  Recocb. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Statement    by    Senator    Hubert    H.    HtrM- 

PHBEY ■•RESOTJKCE    CONSOIVATXON    AND    DE- 

VELflPMENT" 

During  the  200  years  of  our  national  his- 
tory, we  have  utilized  our  resources  and  land 
recklessly.  Now  at  a  time  of  scarcity,  we  must 
make  up  for  our  past  negligence.  We  need 
also  to  develop  a  plan  for  the  future. 

The  Chinese  long  ago  almost  destroyed 
themselves  before  learning  that  man  must 
work  with  rather  than  flght  against  nature. 
Oxu-  history — in  terms  of  utUizing  our  re- 
sources— has  been  an  ongoing  attempt  to  fly 
in  the  face  of  this  rule.  While  there  were 
warning  voices,  we  used  up  oiur  resources  at 
an  alarming  rate. 

Since  the  birth  of  our  nation,  we  have  had 
bountiful  supplies  of  land,  timber,  minerals 
and  capable  people. 

Our  early  settlers  could  use  the  soU  and 
then  move  on  after  It  was  exhausted.  Our 
loggers  cut  the  timber  and  got  out.  They 
certainly  had  no  Idea  of  what  the  future 
resource  needs  would  be.  The  term  "Inven- 
tory" was  almost  totally  unknown. 

In  the  past  few  years,  the  danger  of  this 
profligacy  has  become  increasingly  evident.  A 
society  is  governed  by  the  laws  of  nature  as 
much  as  by  the  laws  of  man.  We  have  begun 
to  realize  this  at  a  serious  cost. 

It  would  accomplish  little  to  point  out 
what  we  should  have  done. 

The  uncomfortable  fact  is  that  we  are  a 
highly  consumption-oriented  nation  of  212 
miUlon  people.  We  are  wasting  resources  at 
an  alarming  rate. 

We  have  also  had  a  great  aversion  to  plan- 
ning in  any  form.  The  motto.  "Don't  tread 
on  me,"  of  our  early  history  has  been  a 
strongly  held  attitude  for  many  rugged  in- 
dividuals. We  did  not  want  to  be  told  what 
to  do.  The  future  would  somehow  take  care 
of  itself. 

Planning  has  also  had  strongly  Ideological 
overtones  in  more  recent  years.  Other  coun- 
tries had  five  year  plans  for  national  eco- 
nomic growth,  but  not  our  country. 

In  1940,  we  established  the  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Board  to  carry  out  long 
term  planning.  However,  after  the  war,  we 
returned  to  our  old  haphazard  ways.  The  fu- 
ture would  have  to  take  care  of  it«lf.  We 
thought  there  was  no  linUt  to  growth — no 
end  to  consumptive  levels. 

But  we  have  recently  advanced  In  our 
thinking.  The  energy  crises  and  the  pres- 
sure on  all  our  resources  have  been  grow- 
ing. In  fact,  in  the  1950'8  and  60'8  we  in- 
vented the  "Throw  Away"  concept. 

We  must  now  take  a  major  forward  step. 
The  Senate-passed  bUl.  8.  2296,  which  27 
Senators  joined  with  me  In  Introducing,  at- 
tempts to  chart  new  directions  in  the  valu- 
able resources  of  our  forests  and  range.  Hope- 
fully. It  will  serve  as  model  legislation  for 
other  resource  areas. 

In  designing  the  bill,  we  had  to  keep  In 
mind  that  a  forest  Is  a  resource  with  mul- 
tiple values  and  uses. 

We  thus  had  to  think  in  terms  of  fish 
and  wUdllfe.  water,  air  and  soil.  We  decided 
to  look  at  the  totality  of  the  forests  and 
range. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  what  we  needed  was 
an  Integrated  assessnient  of  these  lands  and 
their  resources.  With  such  an  assessment  we 
would  be  In  a  position  to  develop  m  rational 
national   program. 

I  also  felt  that  time  was  of  the  essence  In 
getting  a  first  crack  at  an  assessment  and 
program.  Refinement  in  the  program  could 
come  later. 

Further,  we  needed  to  retain  some  flex- 
IbUity  to  deal  with  the  Inevitable  changes. 

Flnany,  w«  believe,  the  Federal  role  shoold 
b*  to  provide  leadership  as  a  l&nd  manacar 
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without  usurping  the  private  Initiative.  In 
fact.  It  could  assist  the  private  effort. 

Prom  the  assessment,  we  can  develop  a 
program,  which  outlines  our  goals  and  pri- 
orities. The  Program  will  need  to  balance  the 
multiple  uses  of  our  f<x«sts.  It  must  also 
mclude  a  schedule  which  phases  the  Pro- 
gram's implementation. 

We  know  that  by  thinning  and  Improved 
management,  forest  output  can  be  Increased 
substantially.  Our  estimated  timber  require- 
ments will  Increase  by  at  least  fifty  percent 
in  the  next  three  decades.  If  w^e  can  find  rea- 
sonable ways  to  Increase  supplies  on  a  sus- 
tained yield  basis,  forest  products  will  meet 
demand. 

Washington  State  has  alrendy  incorporated 
practices  and  funding  techniques  to  in- 
crease the  yield  of  State  Forests.  State  and 
Federal  Forests  can.  if  properly  managed, 
yield  more  uses  on  a  sustained  basis. 

The  President's  Advisory  Council  on  Tim- 
ber and  the  Environment  recently  con- 
cluded that  intensive  management  would 
greatly  increase  timber  yields.  A  study  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  noted  that 
much  more  solid  reforestation  and  stand 
improvement  work  would  pay  dollar  and 
conservation  dividends. 

There  is  a  new  awareness  that  these  posi- 
tive steps  are  needed  now.  We  also  have 
time  to  deal  with  this  problem  and  lay  out  a 
strategy  that  can  succeed. 

Developing  this  legislation  Involved  a  lot 
of  work  over  eight  months.  It  brought  groups 
together  of  sharply  differing  and  compet- 
ing views.  Many  of  you  made  useful  contri- 
butions to  this  effort. 

The  legislation  makes  provision  for  con- 
tinuing citizen  participation. 

I  am  hoping  that  developing  the  Program 
will  enable  and  encourage  groups  with  dif- 
fering views  to  continue  this  useful  inter- 
change. This  approach  should  go  far  to- 
ward developing  the  best  possible  Program. 

It  could  well  be  argued  that  If  this  bill 
had  already  been  enacted  Into  law.  recent 
court  cases  over  forest  Issues  might  have 
been  avoided.  The  process  of  developing  a 
Program  would  air  conflicting  views  which 
hopefully  could  be  resolved  without  litiga- 
tion. 

While  I  am  optimistic  about  the  bill  and 
what  It  will  accomplish,  we  should  not  ex- 
pect instant  miracles.  It  wUI  take  time  to 
make  the  Assessment  and  develop  the  Pro- 
gram. 

In  the  meantime,  we  can  make  impi'Wp' 
ments  in  the  present  Forest  System  opera- 
tions. 

I  would  suggest  five  steps  which .  would 
.=erve  this  end : 

1.  Increase  fiscal  year  1975  Funding  for 
the  Forest  Service. 

I  have  pointed  out  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  that  the  FY  1975  funding 
proposed  by  the  Administration  Is  Just  not 
adequate.  In  my  view,  an  additional  $193 
million  is  needed. 

The  National  Forest  System  now  contains 
more  than  half  of  the  nation's  total  soft- 
wood timber  Inventory.  The  rate  at  which 
this  sustained  yield  wood  supply  can  be  util- 
ized depends  largely  on  the  Intensity  and 
effectiveness  of  forest  management. 

The  National  Forest  Service  needs  beefing 
up  if  it  Is  to  Increase  the  intensity  of  Its 
timber  management. 

There  Is  also  a  backlog  of  3  million  acres 
requiring  reforestation,  and  another  13  mil- 
lion acres  needing  timber  stand  improve- 
ment. 

Additional  funds  would  help  catch  up  on 
this  work  and  lead  to  an  Increased  timber 
off-take. 

2.  Provide  incentives  for  small  private 
holding. 

Small  private  timber  holdings  account  for 
60  per  cent  of  tot«il  commercial  ttmberlands. 
However,  they  carry  only  20  per  cent  of  the 
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softwood  timber  inventory.  Timt>er  manage- 
ment levels  on  most  of  these  lands,  other 
than  for  fire  protection,  are  low.  Improve- 
ment of  stocking  and  cultural  practices 
would  be  essential  steps  toward  increasing 
the  nation's  timber  supply. 

We  need  to  enlist  more  small  owners  In  a 
good  forest  practices  program. 
3.  Assure  Good  Land  Use. 
Good  land  use  Is  the  business  of  every 
land  owner,  public  and  private.  It  is  a  para- 
motuit  Importance  that  private  forests  own- 
ers practice  good  forest  management.  There 
is  a  sound  reason  for  this :  pri\-at€  enterprise 
is  the  keystone  of  our  system  and  most  of 
the  productive  commercial  forest  land  is  in 
private  ownership. 

On  industrial  lands,  great  strides  have 
been  made  in  these  last  two  decades.  The  cut 
is  still  above  growth.  We  need,  nationwide, 
to  get  all  lands  voluntarily  on  a  high  level 
of  management  and,  wherever  feasible  on  a 
sustained  yield  management. 

On  public  forests,  there  is  serious  dis- 
agreement over  how  this  land  is  used.  Con- 
gress has  enacted  a  multiple-use.  sustained- 
yield  policy.  Some  groups  would  like  to  see 
more  land  allocated  to  one  use.  Some  would 
opt  for  more  wilderness.  Some  would  give  a 
priority  to  timber  production.  Others  say 
wUdllfe  values  are  dominant.  Still  others  see 
water  values  as  most  Important.  Finally,  the 
great  rank  and  file  of  people  think  of  the 
forest  as  a  public  park. 

There  is  no  easy  answer  to  how  we  resolve 
this  dilemma.  In  my  view  the  great  bulk 
of  tlie  commercial  forest  lands  in  our 
National  Forests  are  and  ought  to  be  In 
multiple-use  management. 

4.  Increase  National  Forest  output. 
National      Forest      timber      management 

should  be  directed  toward  making  its  proper 
contribution  to  the  nation's  forest  product 
requirements.  This  means  prompt  reforesta- 
tion and  securing  the  fullest  and  best  out- 
put of  aU  resources. 

And  it  also  means  adequatft-^rnnilng  on  a 
continuing  basis. 

Intensive  management  requires  a  long- 
term  commitment  to  maintain  the  effort.  If 
you  are  going  to  plant  genetically  superior 
tree  stock,  there  must  be  the  commitment  to 
secure  the  full  benefit  of  Its  superior 
growth — decade  after  decade. 

5.  Increase  the  use  of  cut  trees  and  MUl 
Waste. 

I  have  been  increasingly  concerned  over 
the  wood  waste  which  is  presently  not  used. 
There  is  much  dead  and  diseased  wood  which 
can  be  carefully  removed  from  the  forest. 

The  Forest  Service  normally  does  not 
secure  the  removal  of  all  wood  waste  left  by 
primary  loggers.  I  have  urged  that  funds  be 
appropriated  so  that  this  wood  can  be 
utUlzed. 

In  this  era  of  wood  shortages.  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  be  so  slow  in  utilizing 
this  supply. 

We  would  also  clean  out  trees  that  spread 
disease  to  healthy  forests. 

Beyond  outlining  a  long  range  planning 
mechanism  and  recommending  more  Imme- 
diate Improvements,  we  need  to  give  greater 
attention  to  immediate  economic  problems 
confronting  the  forest  products  Industry. 
Some  of  these  are  a  part  of  the  broader  prob- 
lems facing  our  whole  economy.  Others  are 
more  aggravated  in  the  case  of  jour  Industry. 

The  Administration  has  not  let  you  twist 
slowly  In  the  wind.  It  has  given  you  a  spin 
whenever  it  looked  like  you  were  merely 
hanging.  The  way  In  which  It  has  handled 
housing  has  compounded  the  problems  of 
supplying  forest  products. 

The  AdminUtration  has  done  little  to 
dampen  the  fires  of  inflation.  It  has  pursued 
policies  of  reaction  rather  than  action.  The 
budget  policies  over  the  past  5  years  on  tim- 
ber sales,  reforestation  and  roads  can  only 
be  characterized  as  shortsighted. 


The  Administration  has  Impounded  funds, 
and  frozen  programs.  It  has  sought  to  maxi- 
mize Income  from  timber  resources  now 
rather  than  invest  In  the  development  of  a 
full  level  of  multiple  uses  on  a  sustained 
yield  basis. 

In  spite  of  Inflation,  high  Interest  rates 
and  price  controls,  the  forest  Industry  can 
be  proud  of  its  performance. 

The  recently  completed  study  by  the  Rln- 
fret-Boston  Associates  describes  the  keen 
competition  In  the  softwood  and  plywood 
Industry.  The  study  provides  a  useful  com- 
prehensive overview  of  a  most  complex  In- 
dustry. This  report  should  acquaint  citizens 
with  the  problems  of  the  timber  industry 
and  Its  important  contribution. 

As  a  legislator  long  associated  with  re- 
source Issues,  I  applaud  the  contributions 
and  statesmanship  of  your  organization.  The 
grass  roots  change  in  your  councils  augurs 
well  for  the  future. 

I  congratulate  you  and  I  encourage  you. 

We  all  know  that  the  days  ahead  will  test 
us  all.  Bach  generation  of  Americans  has  had 
its  own  challenges.  Some  are  inherited  from 
the  past,  some  created  in  the  present. 

h  major  challenge  and  responsibUity — in 
a  world  growing  ever  closer  together — will  be 
to  develop  and  manage  our  resources  more 
effectively.  We  are  starting  late,  but  with 
the  help  of  people  such  as  you.  It  can  be 
done. 


UNIVERSITY  CENTERS  FOR  RA- 
TIONAL ALTERNATIVES 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  late  sixties,  when  many  of  our  cam- 
puses were  in  turmoil,  responsible  faculty 
members  began  to  organize  to  preserve 
the  universities  as  viable  educational  in- 
stitutions, encourage  rational  discoiu-se 
rather  than  rhetorical  hooliganism,  and 
encourage  administrators  to  resist  the 
demands  of  those  who  would  deny  free- 
dom of  speech  to  those  with  whom  they 
disagree. 

Prof.  Sydney  Hook  was  a  leader  in  or- 
ganizing one  of  the  most  prestigious  of 
these  organizations — the  University  Cen- 
ters for  Rational  Alternatives  or  UCRA. 
Although  Professor  Hook  has  since  left 
New  York  for  Stanford,  he  still  plays  an 
active  role  in  UCRA  activities  and  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  the  group  continues 
to  provide  a  means  of  communication  to 
those  faculty  members  interested  in  pre- 
serving freedom  of  expression  on  our 
campuses. 

The  continued  success  of  UCRA  strikes 
me  as  especially  important  at  a  time 
when  many  off  campus  observers  seem  to 
think  that  the  radical  assault  on  our  edu- 
cational institutions  ended  with  the  vio- 
lence of  the  sixties. 

It  did  not  end  there  and  as  UCRA's 
newsletter.  Measure,  reported  recently, 
we  should  continue  on  our  guard. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  UCRA  report  on  the 
status  of  free  expression  on  our  cam- 
puses printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  "Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Have  We  Learned? 

The  last  few  years  have  brought  a  period 
of  calm  and  order  to  American  campuses 
racked  by  outright  physical  violence  in  the 
lat*  sixties.  However,  there  are  signs  that  the 
peace  may  be  cracking  at  the  edges.  In  par- 
ticular, there  are  indications  that  certain 


organized  radical  groups  are  making  an  effort 
to  stage  a  comeback  by  using  violent  and 
disruptive  tEurtlcs  against  a  few  chosen  tar- 
gets. Though  these  efforts  have  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  mobilizing  much  widespread  su,'>- 
port,  the  Initial  reaction  of  administrators 
does  not  Indicate  that  they  have,  as  a  group, 
learned  much  from  the  trials  of  the  prevlou  i 
decade. 

The  theme  chosen  by  the  radical  group  •? 
is  that  of  "racism."  The  remnant  of  SDS-. 
the  Young  Socialists,  Lyn  Marcus"  NCLC  an  I 
a  "Committee  Against  Racism."  have  all  in  - 
dertaken  to  visit  their  persecutions  upon  r^ 
select  list  of  professors  who  can  with  more  cr 
less  plauslbUity  be  attacked  as  racists.  Pres- 
ently most  visible  is  the  Committee  Against 
Racism  which  claims  to  be  an  outgrowth  o: 
a  conference  on  "racism  and  the  university" 
held  at  NYU  last  November.  It  claims  to  op- 
pose "scholarly  Justifications  for  racism"  anU 
mentions  by  name  Professors  Shockley. 
Herrnsteln.  Jensen,  Eysenck.  and  Banfielci. 
In  order  to  attack  membership  from  univer- 
sities, the  media,  and  professional  organiza- 
tions. C-A.R.  strives  to  formulate  a  respect- 
able program  of  resolutions  for  presentation 
at  tlie  conventions  of  academic  associations, 
promises  to  lobby  in  Washington  and  else- 
where, and  often  tries  to  coopt  legitimate  Is- 
sues first  raised  by  bonafide  professional  and 
interest  groups.  In  many  places  and  to  many 
people.  CA.R.  tries  to  project  a  general  image 
of  a  legitimate,  peaceful  pressure  group.  How- 
ever, recent  events  show  that  there  is  an- 
other, uglier  side  to  C.AR.s  activities  which 
Involves  violent  disruption. 

At  the  end  of  February,  a  panel  of  the  140th 
meeting  of  the  .American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  in  San  Francisco, 
organized  by  President  John  Bunzel  of  San 
Jose  State  University,  was  to  be  held  on  the 
subject  of  "Case  SUidies  In  Forbidden  and 
Discouraged  Knowledge."  Various  kinds  of 
subjects  were  covered.  For  Instance,  two 
prominent  Yugoslav  dissidents.  Mllovan 
DJilas  and  Mlhajlo  Mlhajlov,  were  ironically 
prevented  by  the  Yugoslav  government  from 
contributing  their  experience  In  forbidden 
and  discouraged  knowledge  to  the  confer- 
ence. Questions  concerning  privacy  and  re- 
search on  human  subjects  were  also  dis- 
cussed. Another  topic  was  the  difficult  one  of 
studies  In  the  genetic  basis  of  intelligence 
Speakers  on  both  sides  of  the  question  were 
to  be  present.  Professor  Richard  Herrnsteln. 
who  has  been  the  object  of  much  vilifica- 
tlon,  declined  to  give  his  paper  and  attend. 
The  Conjmittee  Against  Racism  asked  to  be 
Included  in  the  proceedings  in  order  to  offer 
a  presentation  of  its  own  at  the  panel.  This 
was  allowed.  However,  when  the  session  was 
to  begin,  a  numt>er  of  shouting  demonstra- 
tors had  managed  to  obtain  tickets  and 
threatened  to  disrupt  the  meeting  if  their 
ticketless  confreres  were  not  seated.  They 
chanted  slogans  like  "Hook  and  Page  should 
be  put  in  a  cage."  Professor  Ellis  Page  refused 
to  give  his  presentation  in  the  face  of  such 
Intimidation.  Subsequently,  the  C_A.R.  speak- 
er asked  the  demonstrators  to  abide  by  the 
rules  of  order  and  the  meeting  was  able  to 
proceed  in  a  generally  peaceful  way. 

The  next  set  of  Incidents  occurred  at 
Toronto  and  are  described  in  the  accompany- 
ing article.  Professor  Baufield  then  went  to 
Chicago  for  another  public  appearance  at 
the  University.  There  his  public  lecture  was 
again  disrupted,  though  a  small  seminar 
given  under  strict  police  protection  proceeded 
peacefully.  Though  the  admiuiatratioii 
sought  to  protect  the  public  lecture  b> 
changing  the  meeting  hall  to  a  more  secvm- 
place  and  having  tickets  printed  for  tht 
event,  some  disruptoi's  managed  to  get  into 
the  h&U,  as  at  San  Francisco,  and  break  up 
the  lecture.  Just  as  at  Toronto,  a  campaign 
of  pamphleteering  and  other  propaganda  had 
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preceded  the  disruptions.  It  Is  not  expected 
that  disciplinary  action  will  be  taken  by  the 
University  since  most  of  the  disrupters  were 
outsiders.  It  Is  ot  Interest  that  this  time 
C.AJl.  did  not  appeal  for  peace,  but  asked 
recipients  of  their  handbills  to  "join  us  In 
protesting  at  Banfleld's  lecture,  March  20  .  . ." 
8DS  Is  reported  to  have  "targeted  Banfleld 
for  exposure  and  harassment,"  at  a  recent 
national  meeting.  It  contributed  flyers  deco- 
rated with  pictures  of  Hitler  reading  Ban- 
field's  book  and  entitled  "Wanted — Dead  or 
Alive:  Edward  Banfield." 

Activities  of  the  militants  are  not  limited  , 
only  to  the  disruption  of  the  classes  of  teach- 
era  with  whom  they  disagree.  The  "battle" 
has  been  extended  to  the  field  of  book-ban- 
ning and  active  Intrusions  Into  the  teaching 
process.  According  to  headlines  In  the  newly 
published  SDS  New  Left  Notes,  "SDS  Stops 
the  Presses  on  De  Cecco,"  and  the  paper 
boasts  that  the  group  has  "succeeded  in 
banning  Introdiiction  to  Sociology  by  John 
and  Mavis  Blezanz,"  for  containing  a  "cul- 
ture of  poverty"  theory.  After  shouting  down 
Professor  Lachman  at  Wayne  State  for  main- 
taining that  not  all  men  are  equally  intelli- 
gent, a  C.A.R.  activist  delivered  substitute 
lecture.  The  SDS  paper  states  that  it  was 
•  serious  mistake  there  to  waste  "too  much 
time  In  private  discussion  with  the  profes- 
sor while  not  being  active  In  the  class  from 
the  start." 

In  Philadelphia  a  new  organization  has 
emerged  which  specializes  In  disrupting  the 
question  period  of  public  lectures.  A  some- 
what eccentric  though  multi-racial  group. 
It  is  called  MOVE.  The  name  is  not  an  acro- 
nym but  stands  for  "activity  as  opposed  to 
stagnation."  It  follows  the  400  page  "guide- 
lines" of  its  founder,  John  Africa,  which, 
according  to  a  spokesman,  are  "based  not  on 
phUoeophy,  not  on  theory,  not  on  concepts, 
but  doing  away  with  those."  It  appears  to 
advocate  "total  revolution"  and  the  libera- 
tion of  humanity  from  enslavement  to  civi- 
lization. Its  membership,  its  sp>okesman 
claims,  is  made  up  of  ex-dope  addicts,  bank 
robbers,  ez-gang  members,  teachers,  profes- 
sors, three  students  and  a  married  couple  of 
former  American  Nazis.  On  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 25.  they  broke  up  the  question  period 
of  Dr.  Daniel  Ellsbergs  lecture  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  The  neoct  night 
they  drove  Ms.  Margaret  Sloan,  chairwoman 
of  the  National  Black  Feminist  Organization, 
off  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  stage. 
They  gave  as  their  reason  that  "all  life  is 
one."  The  previous  week  they  had  disrupted 
a  symposium  on  gang  warfare  In  North  Phil- 
adelphia. On  March  20.  they  moved  to  Tem- 
ple University  to  disrupt  the  question  period 
of  a  lecture  In  Political  Theory  given  by  a 
visitor  from  the  University  of  Toronto. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  responded 
cautiously  to  these  incidents.  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents. Alice  Bmersoa.  said  the  University 
Committee  on  Open  Expression  planned  to 
"observe  the  situation."  The  Committee 
Chairman.  Dr.  Edward  Herman,  felt  hte  Com- 
mittee was  not  dealing  strictly  in  Its  Juris- 
diction, and  that  it  did  not  have  enough 
facts  to  make  a  declsicHi.  Tlie  Provost,  Eliot 
Stelar.  said  the  University  wants  to  keep  an 
eye  on  the  situation  and  argued  that  "should 
these  disruptions  amount  to  anything,  they 
would  represent  a  threat  to  our  academic 
freedom  and  purpose,  and  we  must  then 
find  a  manner  to  defend  ourselves."  Presi- 
dent Meyerson  thought  that  "at  the  moment 
we  can  Just  go  on  the  assumption  that  this 
Is  so  alien  to  our  community  that  It  will  and 
should  disappear." 

The  picture  formed  by  these  fragments  Is 
becoming  clearer.  Radical  groups  from  the 
remains  of  the  New  Left  are  m»^tng  a  seri- 
ous and  concerted  effort  to  regain  their 
former  position  on  American  campuses.  They 
hope  that  the  grave  charge  of  racism  will 
do  it  for  them.  By  focusing  on  some  of  the 


more  extreme  extrapolations  of  a  Shockley, 
they  hope  to  associate  with  them  others 
whose  teachings  may  have  nothing  to  do 
with  race  at  all.  They  then  can  hope  to  tar 
all  those  who  defend  academic  freedom  as 
racists  too.  These  efforts  have  led  to  dis- 
graceful acts  of  political  terrorism  against 
individual  professors,  but  have  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  enlisting  the  kind  of  broad  sup- 
port these  movements  enjoyed  in  the 
sixties.  However,  many  imlverslty  admin- 
istrators have  been  as  passive  in  the"  face  of 
present-day  violence,  as  neglectful  of  the 
true  values  of  a  university,  as  the  worst  of 
their  predecessors  in  the  earlier  times.  Only 
where,  as  in  Toronto,  a  strong  and  united 
faculty  has  drawn  the  line  and  pressured 
the  administration  to  adhere  to  it,  has  there 
been  a  positive  result.  Even  where  the  radi- 
cal group  is  isolated,  and  clearly  zany,  all 
that  comes  from  the  administration  are  pious 
wishes  that  the  threat  will  go  away  by  itself. 

It  woiUd  be  obviously  wrong  to  assume 
that  the  American  academy  has  lost  its 
appreciation  of,  and  belief  in,  academic  free- 
donx  and  the  general  freedom  of  expression. 
Whenever  there  comes  news  of  abrogation 
of  these  freedoms  somewhere  abroad,  there 
is  a  prompt  and  loud  resptonse.  Professors 
from  Greece  or  South  Africa,  Spain  or  Chile, 
are  invited  to  come  and  take  refuge  at  our 
colleges  and  universities.  The  New  York  Re- 
view of  Books  carries  detailed  descriptions  of 
the  plight  of  dissident  Marxist  professors  at 
the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  in  Belgrade,  while 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  comments  on  the 
suppression  of  poliUcally  inspired  satire  in 
Yugoslavia.  There  is  no  lack  of  support  for 
Aiidrei  Sakharov  and  the  APL-CIO  is  ready 
to  underwrite  a  coast-to-coast  lectvire  series 
for  the  mosl  famous  of  all  the  fighters  for 
intellectual  and  personal  freedom.  Aleksauder 
Solzhenltsyn. 

And  yet  when  it  comes  to  problems  with- 
in our  own  shores,  most  of  our  teachers  and 
scholars.  Journalists  and  Judges,  and  other 
members  of  our  intellectual  community,  who 
are  so  properly  Incensed  at  injustices  abroad, 
remain  strangely  inactive  and  silent.  We  do 
not  know  of  any  committee  in  defense  of 
Dr.  Banfield.  Solzhenltsyn's  fellow  laureate. 
Shockley — with  whom  many  may  disagree 
but  whose  rights  of  free  expression  all  should 
support,  as  a  mattter  of  principle — is  waging 
a  singularly  lonely  battle.  It  almost  appears 
as  if  we  exhaust  all  our  strength  on  prin- 
cipled verbal  barrages  against  injustices  in 
distant  lands  and  save  insufficient  resolve 
for  principled  action  n  our  backyard. 

There  are,  of  course,  theoretical  reasons 
given  for  following  the  more  comfortable 
cause  of  protest  abroad,  neglect  at  home. 
One  is  told  that  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ference between  the  outrages  committed  by 
governments  in  power  (these  should  pre- 
sumably be  arrested  and  condemned)  and 
those  advocated  and  carried  out  by  fanatical 
sects  who  are  out  of  power  (these  should  ap- 
parently be  endured  and  disregarded) .  There 
is  also  the  forlorn  hope  of  those  who,  like 
President  Meyerson.  tnast  that  the  evil  is 
"so  alien"  that  it  will  and  should  disappear. 

Such  rationalizations  seem  strangely  off 
the  mark.  As  reported  at  the  latest  meeting 
In  New  York  of  the  Freedom  House-sponsored 
Intematlooal  Council  on  the  Future  of  the 
University,  militant  European  radicals, 
though  quite  alien  to  the  scholarly  commu- 
nities they  invaded,  have  succeeded  In  dis- 
locating the  educational  process  to  the  point 
where  the  survival  of  their  host  universities 
Is  in  grave  doubt.  They  have  done  this  by 
a  systematic  program  of  violence,  intimida- 
tion, disruption  and  threat.  Of  course,  such 
groups  do  not  disappear  by  themselves, 
either  In  contemporary  Europe  or  the  United 
Statee  or  ever.  In  Europe  they  have  little  by 
little  gained  a  power  which  has  no  relation 
to  the  size  of  their  following.  The  situation 
on  American  campuses  may  be  far  remote 
from  the  horrors  narrated  by  visitors  from 


overseas,  but  the  events  reported  above  in- 
dicate that  our  relative  well-being  may  be 
more  a  matter  of  passive  good  fortune  than 
active  virtue  and,  in  the  presence  of  a  by 
now  endemic  disease,  may  therefore  not  be 
counted  on  as  enduring. 

There  is  another,  educational  reason 
against  neglecting  to  oppose  these  outbreaks. 
Tj'ranny.  like  other  practices,  is  learned  by 
habit.  It  becomes  emboldened  by  submis- 
sion and  appears  normal  to  itself  after  suf- 
ficient repetition.  One  must  not  forget  that 
many  of  the  leaders  of  present  and  past 
dictatorships,  with  their  notorious  contempt 
for  academic  as  well  as  all  other  liberties, 
started  as  members  of  militant  student 
groups,  learning  their  unfortunate  trade  by 
experiments  on  their  teachers  and  fellow 
students.  Many  a  member  of  the  Nazi  hier- 
archy started  as  a  student  rowdy  breaking 
up  the  classes  of  left  wing  or  pacifist  profes- 
sors; many  a  functionary  of  the  KGB  started 
as  an  obscure  member  of  some  anarchist  or 
red  university  cell.  We  must  not  forget  that 
universities  teach  political  and  social 
science  as  much  by  their  actions  as  their 
course  content. 

Therefore,  while  the  effectiveness  and 
power  of  the  domestic  opponents  of  academic 
and  other  freedoms  is  presently  fairly  lim- 
ited, their  future  will  depend  as  much  on 
the  response  (or  lack  of  it)  of  the  intellec- 
tual community  to  their  flagrant  misdeeds, 
as  on  their  own  efforts.  For  that  reason 
the  American  professorlat,  while  working 
continually  to  improve  teaching  and  scholar- 
ship, should  also  keep  sight  of  the  potential 
for  destruction  of  those  devoted  to  vfoleuoe. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  JAVITS 
SUMMER  YOUTH  JOB  OPPOR- 
TUNITIES 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  Mem- 
bers know,  the  Senate  passed  on  May  7 
by  a  vote  of  85  to  1.  H.R.  14013,  the 
second  supplemental  appropriations  bill. 

Under  the  Senate  bill,  following  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  an  aggregate  of  $381.5 
million  in  new  appropriations  would  be 
provided  for  the  summer  youth  job  pro- 
gram and  related  recreation  and  trans- 
portation activities  for  this  summer;  this 
amount  is  $155.9  million  above  the  House 
measure  which  contains  only  $208.6  mil- 
lion for  the  summer  job  program  and  no 
funds  at  all  for  recreation  and  trans- 
portation. 

This  Senate  action  resulted  from  the 
very  fine  action  of  the  chairman  and 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
HEW-Labor  Appropriations  in  particu- 
lar. 

On  May  13,  1974,  with  certain  of  the 
colleagues  who  Joined  in  the  original  re- 
quests which  were  joined  In  by  25  Sena- 
tors I  wrote  the  conferees  of  the  House- 
Senate  conference  on  H.R.  14013,  which 
conference  has  not  yet  been  scheduled, 
urging  retention  of  the  Senate  approved 
amounts  in  order  to  ensure  that  no  area 
in  the  Nation  will  have  a  program  with 
less  job  opportunities  this  summer  than 
last,  as  would  be  the  case  in  most  areas 
under  the  House  bill. 

Our  letter  includes,  as  an  attachment, 
a  series  of  charts  prepared  at  my  request 
by  the  Department  of  Labor,  which  show 
in  respect  to  each  State  and  major  area 
within  the  State,  the  number  of  Job  op- 
portunities and  funds  that  would  be 
available  under  the  Senate  as  compared 
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with  the  House  provision,  and  last  year's 
levels. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  our  letter 
to  the  conferees  dated  May  13,  1974,  to- 
gether with  the  charts  and  related  ma- 
terials, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  materials 
were  order  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC.  May  13,  1974. 

Dear  Confkbee:  We  are  writing  to  urge 
your  support  for  the  $381.5  million  provided 
for  the  summer  youth  Job  program  and  re- 
lated activities  for  this  summer  by  the  Senate 
amendment  to  H.R.  14013.  the  Second  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  bill,  as  follows: 

$364.5  million  under  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973  which 
will  provide  meaningful  work  opportunities 
for  poor  youth  ages  14  to  21,  along  the  lines 
of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  When 
combined  with  the  $91.4  million  in  carried 
over  funds  which  the  Administration  has 
already  committed  to  that  purpose,  the  ap- 
propriation would  provide  an  aggregate  fund- 
ing level  this  summer  of  $455.9  million  for 
878.616  nine-week  opportunities. 

$15.0  million  for  recreation  for  younger 
youth  and  $2.0  million  for  transportation, 
approximately  the  levels  of  fundliog  avaUable 
last  summer. 

Under  the  House  measure,  $208.6  million 
(or  $165.9  mUllon  less  than  provided  by  the 


Senate)  would  be  added  to  the  $91.4  million 
for  an  aggregate  funding  level  of  $300.0  mil- 
lion for  summer  youth  Job  programs,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Administration;  no  funds 
were  Included  for  recreation  or  transporta- 
tion. 

The  aggregate  of  $300.0  million  was  origi- 
nally intended  by  the  Administration  to  fund 
709.200  nine-week  opportunities,  actually  un- 
der the  level  of  opportunities  available  last 
year. 

However,  since  the  Administration  submit- 
ted its  request,  the  Congress  has  passed  and 
the  President  has  signed  into  law  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1974.  P.L. 
92-259,  which  raises  the  hourly  wage  ap- 
plicable to  summer  youth  Job  positions,  as 
well  as  to  other  employment  generally,  from 
$1.60  to  $2.00  an  hour. 

Under  the  new  minimum  wage,  the  $300.0 
million  that  would  be  available  under  the 
House  bill  can  provide  only  578.032  oppor- 
tunities, or  131,167  less  even  than  those  In- 
tended by  the  Administration,  thus  forcing 
cut -backs  throughout  the  Nation  compared 
with  last  year. 

The  Senate  amendments  would  insure  that 
no  area  receives  less  funds  or  opportunities  in 
the  summer  youth  Job  program  (as  well  as 
related  recreation  and  transportation  activi- 
ties) than  last  summer,  and  make  it  possible 
for  a  moderate  Increase  in  summer  youth 
Job  opportunities  to  contribute  to  meeting 
the  special  emplojrment  needs  of  poor 
youth,  who  suffer  particularly  from  the  gen- 


eral unemployment  situation,  aggravated  by 
the  energy  crisis,  with  unemployment  rates 
in  some  areas  ranging  from  30  to  40  percent. 

We  note  In  that  regard  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  estimated  that  3.4  million 
poor  youth  wUl  be  looking  for  Jobs  this  sum- 
mer— approximately  four  times  the  number 
that  can  be  covered  even  under  the  Senate 
bill;  and.  that  even  the  Senate  provisions 
fall  233,483  short  of  the  1.111,483  Job  oppor- 
tunities which  we  sought  in  the  Senate  on 
the  basis  of  a  detailed  study  by  the  National 
League  of  Citles-U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
as  the  number  that  could  be  used  effectively. 

Enclosed  is  a  chart,  prepared  at  our  re- 
quest by  the  Department  of  Labor,  showing 
for  each  area  the  levels  of  funding  and  oppor- 
tunities which  would  be  available  under  the 
Senate  bUl  as  compared  with  the  House,  and 
last  year's  levels. 

For  these  reasons,  we  urge  adcption  of  the 
Senate  provisions. 

Sincerely, 
Jacob  K.  Javits.  Mike  Gravel,  Robert  T. 

Stafford,  James  S.  Abourezk,  Prank  E. 

Moss,  WUllam  D.  Hathaway.  Hubert  H. 

Humphrey.  J.  Glenn  BeaU,  Jr.,  Philip 

A.  Hart,  Robert  Taft,  Jr.,  Quentln  N. 

Burdlck. 
Dick  Clark,  John  V.  Tunney,  Edward  M. 

Kennedy,    Alan    Cranston,    Walter   P. 

Mondale.  Gaylord  Nelson,  Harrison  A. 

Williams.    Abraham    Ribicoff,    George 

McGovern. 
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Fiscal  year  1973  actual 


Annualizalion  of  1973  slots 
with  formula  increases 


Distribution  of  {300.000.000      Distribution  of  $456,000,000 


Slots 


Dollars 


Sloti 


Dollars 


Slote 


Dollars 


Slots 


Dollars 


REGION  I 

Connecticut 

Bridgeport  Consrt 

Hartford  Consrt 

New  Haven  Consrt 

Stamlord  Consrt 

Waterbury  City 

Balance 

Maine,  balance 

Massachusetts , 

Boston 

Cambridge  Consrt 

New  Bedford  Consrt 

Springfield  Consrt 

Worcester  Cons/t 

Lowell  Consrt 

Balance 

New  Hampshire 

Rockingham  Consrt 

Hillsborough  County 

Balance 

Rhode  Island 

Providence... 

Balance 

Vermont,  balance 

REGION  II 

New  Jersey 

Atlantic  County .'.'. 

Hudson  County 

Jersey  City 

Monmouth  County 

Essex  County 

Newark  City ",\ 

Morris  Coun^ .".".' "" 

Union  County " 

Elizabeth  City 

Middlesex  County  " 

Bergen  County ".'"^II""^!!!! 

f^ssaic  County " 

Peterson  City ' 

Mercer  County '...'.'. 

Trenton  City I.I"I 

Cumberland  County' " 

Buflinpton  County.. ""  

Camdpn  County " 

Camden  Cily ...V". ' 

Gloucester  County ll.V 

Ocean  County "^ 

Somerset  County ""ri'II""!! 

Balance 
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10.399 
2,190 
2,208 
2,272 
725 
699 


4,398.9 
926.4 
934.0 
961.1 
306.7 
295.7 


11,628 
2.190 
2.269 
2,272 
731 
699 


6, 034. 7 
1,136.4 
1, 177. 7 
1, 179. 3 
379.2 
382.9 


7.978 
1,606 
1,740 
1,666 
560 
512 


4,141.1 
833.6 
903.1 
865.1 
290.8 
266.2 


12,268 
2.201 
2.651 
2.272 
854 
709 


6. 367. 1 
1,142.3 
1,375.9 
1,179.2 
443.2 
368.0 


2,305 
3,740 


18,142 

5,145 

1,212 

741 

1,437 

562 

775 


975.0 
1,512.0 

7,674.0 
2,176.3 
512.7 
313.4 
607.9 
237.7 
327.8 


3,467 
3,981 


1,799.2 
2,066.3 


1,892 
3.053 


982.3 
1.584.6 


3,581 
4,652 


1.858.5 
2,414.4 


22.314 

5,145 

1,366 

783 

1.696 

837 

854 


11.581.2 
2, 670. 1 
708.8 
406.2 
880.2 
434.6 
443.5 


14.436 
3.773 
994 
600 
1.179 
461 
636 


7,492.4 
1,958.6 
516.4 
311.5 
612.2 
239.5 
330.1 


1,270 


3,498.2 


11,633 


6037.8 


6,790 


3, 524. 1 


12,847 


6,667.6 


1,858 

474 
514 


785.9 
200.5 
217.4 


2,005 
529 
554 


1,040.6 
274.7 
287.3 


1,518 
388 

422 


788.0 
201.8 
219.2 


2,342 

618 

647 


1. 215. 5 
320.7 
335.8 


870 


368.0 


922 


478.6 


.707 


367.0 


1,077 


559.0 


3,625 
1,704 


1, 533. 4 
720.8 


4,214 
1.704 


2,186.7 
884.1 


2,826 
1,249 


1,^7.9 
648.  S 


4,63S 

1.7M 


2,406.1 
884.4 


1,921 
1,492 


812.6 
631.1 


2,510 
1,642 


1,  302. 6 
852.1 


1,577 
1,224 


818.5 
635.7 


2,932 
1,918 


1.521.7 
995.4 


22,078 
826 

1,322 

2,222 
813 
757 

7,139 
381 
473 
324 

1,090 
527 
$19 

1.128 
323 
CS2 
258 
478 
733 
472 
262 
350 
113 


9,339.1 
349.4 
569.2 
939.9 
343.9 
320.2 

3,019.8 
161.2 
200.1 
137.1 
461.1 
222.9 
283.0 
477.1 
136.6 
292.7 
109.1 
20i2 
310.1 
199.7 
110.8 
148.1 
47.8 


27, 573 

866 

1,624 

2,222 

1,218 

1,220 

7,139 

635 

828 

391 

1,645 

1,468 

865 

1,128 

440 

692 

450 

821 

1,015 

575 

490 

619 

333 


14,311.4 
449.5 
843.0 

1.153.3 
632.3 
633.1 

3. 705. 4 
329.6 
429.8 
203.1 
853.8 
762.0 
448.7 
585.3 
228.6 
359.3 
233.6 
426.1 
526.7 
298.3 
254.2 
321.3 
172.8 


17,298 
664 
1.085 
1.630 
667 
621 
5.236 
312 
388 
265 
894 
563 
549 
827 
265 
507 
211 
392 
601 
387 
215 
287 
127 


8.978.1 
344.7 
563.2 
846.0 
346.6 
322.7 

2  718.0 
162.2 
201.5 
138.0 
464.4 
292.2 
285.1 
429.3 
137.6 
263.5 
109.8 
203.5 
312.3 
201.1 
111.8 
149.1 
66.2 


27.533 

1,012 

1.898 

2.222 

1.263 

1,176 

7.139 

591 

735 

457 

1,693 

•58 

1,010 

1,128 

502 

711 

40$ 

742 

1,139 

672 

408 

5U 

194 


14,289.5 
525.2 
985.1 

1. 153. 2 
655.5 
610.3 

3, 705. 1 
306.7 
381.5 
237.2 
878.7 
445.3 
524.2 
585.4 
260.5 
369.0 
207.6 
385.1 
591.1 
348.8 
211.8 
282  3 

ioa7 


726 


307.1 


461.6 


595 


309.3 


1,039 


539.2 
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Fijcal  yur  1973  actual 


Annualizftion  of  1973  slots 
with  formula  increases 


Distribution  of  $300,000,000      Distribution  of  $456,000,000 


Slots 

Dollars 

Slots 

Dollars 

Slots 

Dollars 

Slots 

Dollafs 

69. 372 

29,344.3 
332.9 

97.3 
129.0 

76.1 
154.8 
1,082.0 
192.0 
255.1 
173.0 
21, 468. 1 

63.9 
489.4 
140.9 
483.9 
552.0 
127.7 
549.1 

85.9 

0.0 

537.2 

346.0 

338.8 

52.9 

88.8 

58.0 

76,923 
787 
340 
333 
317 

1,251 

2,558 
780 
609 
409 
50,752 
384 

1,738 
485 

2.236 

2,138 
364 

1,393 
318 
312 

1,270 
897 
926 
419 
345 
324 

39.923.1 
408.3 
176.6 
172.7 
164.6 
649.3 
1,327.6 
404.9 
316.1 
212.3 
26,  340.  2 
199.5 
902.2 
251.8 
1,160.3 
1, 109. 5 
188.8 
722.9 
164.9 
161.8 
659.0 
465.5 
480.6 
217.6 
179.2 
168.2 

52,  526 
591 
189 
250 
148 
479 

1.941 
372 
467 
304 
37.  227 
147 
949 
273 
939 

1,071 
248 

1,065 
166 
119 
931 
671 
657 
160 
172 
124 

27,261.4 

307.2 

98.2 

130.0 

76.9 

248.9 

1,007.7 

193.4 

242.4 

158.2 

19,321.2 

76.5 

492.9 

142.1 

487.6 

556.0 

128.9 

553.1 

86.6 

62.0 

483.4 

348.6 

341.5 

83.4 

89.7 

64.5 

76,  920 

902 

358 

389 

280 

731 

2,958 

705 

712 

464 

50,752 

235 

1,797 

518 

1,778 

2,027 

425 

1,627 

316 

364 

1,270 

1,048 

1,082 

245 

327 

213 

39, 921.  2 
468  1 

787 

230 

185.8 

305 

201.9 

180 

145.3 

366 

379.4 

2,558 

1,  535  2 

454 

365.9 

603 

369  5 

409 

240.8 

50, 752 

26.  340.  2 

151 

122.0 

1, 157 

932.6 

333 

268.8 

1,144 

922.8 

1,305 

1,052.0 

302 

220.6 

1,298 

844.4 

203 

164.0 

0 

188  9 

1,270 

659.1 

818 

543.9 

801 

561.6 

125 

127.2 

210 

161  7 

137 

no.s 

3, 474 

1,469.5 

5,238 

2,718.7 

2,852 

1,486:5 

5,397 

2, 801. 0 

19, 782 

8,367.9 
364.2 
475.9 
437.0 
953.9 
354.1 

20,859 
1.262 
1,125 
1,033 
2.931 
837 

10, 826.  2 
655.0 
584.0 
538.2 
1,521.2 
434.3 

14,868 
706 
825 
757 
1,851 
613 

7,  716. 6 
366.7 
428.4 
393.3 
961.1 
318.6 

23,263 
1.337 
1.225 
1,033 
3.424 
837 

12. 073. 5 

861 

693  9 

1.125 
1,033 
2,255 

635.8 

538.1 

1. 777. 1 

837 

434.4 

13, 671 

5,782.8 
178.0 

733.1 

13,671 
421 

1,788 

7. 095.  5 
218.5 

928.1 

10, 112 
323 

1.371 

5, 248.  5 
167.5 

711.7 

15.407 
421 

2.089 

7,996.2 

421 

218.  S 

1,733 

1,084.2 

10,  703 

4,  527. 3 

3,  555.  3 

53.7 

349.8 

167.9 

12,222 
8,405 

664 
1,321 

737 

6.342.9 

4,362.3 

344.4 

685.7 

382.4 

8,201 

6.165 

254 

678 

325 

4.256.7 

3,199.9 

132.0 

352.3 

169.1 

11.972 

8.405 

388 

1,284 

616 

6,213.5 

8,045 

4,362.2 

127 

201.4 

827 

666.4 

397 

319.7 

947 

400.6 

1,095 

568.1 

777 

403.4 

1,279 

663.8 

34,058 

14,406.6 
148.5 
488.6 
402.7 
314.3 
133.7 
167.9 
170.9 
24a  3 
148.5 
3,785.9 
1,160.7 
2,253.3 
165.4 
148.5 
167.1 
204.7 
106.6 
158.2 
477.6 
46.1 
133.2 
247.5 
381.5 
60.9 
99.4 
455.1 
195.0 

39.532 

702 

1.553 

952 

817 

625 

878 

535 

1.216 

1,018 

8,t50 

2,  •52 

5,327 

520 

553 

986 

558 

382 

388 

1,225 

367 

447 

773 

902 

223 

329 

1,076 

681 

20.517.3 
364.2 
805.9 
494.2 
424.0 
324.3 
455.8 
277.7 
631.2 
528.4 
4,645.0 
1,  532. 2 
2, 764. 6 
269.9 
287.1 
511.6 
289.8 
198.1 
201.4 
635.9 
190.7 
231.9 
401.3 
468.2 
115.5 
170.9 
558.4 
353.4 

26, 263 
288 
948 
698 
609 
259 
336 
331 
466 
390 
6,564 
2,253 
3,907 
321 
288 
378 
397 
206 
297 
927 
140 
258 
480 
661 
118 
192 
789 
378 

13.630.5 
149.5 
492.1 
362.5 
316.4 
134.6 
174.8 
172.0 
242.0 
202.6 
3,407.2 
1,169.6 
2,027.9 
166.8 
149.5 
196.2 
206.1 
107.2 
154.4 
481.2 
73.1 
134.3 
249.2 
343.4 
61.6 
100.1 
409.6 
196.6 

41,010 

545 

1,794 

1,024 

954 

491 

617 

625 

882 

595 

9,971 

3.449 

5.327 

607 

545 

613 

652 

391 

453 

1.432 

215 

490 

903 

940 

224 

365 

1,076 

717 

il,  284.1 

351 

282.0 

1,156 

931.1 

952 

531.  S 

743 

495.1 

316 

254.8 

397 

320.2 

404 

324.4 

568 

457.8 

.  351 

308.8 

"8,950 

2,744 

5,327 

391 

351 

395 

484 

252 

374 

1,129 

109 

315 

585 

902 

144 

235 

1,076 

461 

5. 174. 9 
1.790.0 
2, 764. 7 
315.0 
282.9 
318  1 
338.4 
202.9 
235.1 
743.2 
111.6 
254.3 
4617 
487.9 
116  3 
189.4 
558.4 
372.1 

4,597 

1,944.5 

4,597 

2,385.8 

3,371 

1,750.0 

5,113 

2,653.6 

13, 711 
1,115 
2,941 
1, 875 

'     5,799.7 

471.6 

1, 244. 0 

793.1 

0 
165. 0 
171.7 
145.5 
89.3 
126.5 

14.789 

1,115 

2.941 

1,875 

229 

528 

465 

656 

226 

303 

7.676.0 
578.8 

1,  526. 3 
973.2 
118.7 
274.3 
241.5 
340.5 
117.5 
157.3 

10,727 

817 

2.157 

1,375 

87 

320 

333 

282 

173 

232 

5,567.5 
424.5 

1,119.6 
713.9 
45.5 
166.2 
173.0 
146.7 
90.1 
120.6 

16.239 

1.215 

3.042 

1,875 

267 

606 

544 

535 

264 

354 

8, 428  0 
630.6 

1,578.8 
973  1 

0 

138.6 

390 

314.5 

406 
344 
211 
299 

282.3 
277  7 
137.0 
183.7 

6,130 

2,593.0 

6,451 

3,347.9 

4,946 

2, 567. 4 

7.537 

3.911.7 

10, 084 

4,265.6 
462.8 
314.7 

10,084 

1,094 

744 

6,233.8 
567. 8 
386.2 

7,424 
830 
545 

3,853.5 
430.8 

10,336 

1,265 

825 

5,364.4 

1,094 

656.5 

755 

428.2 

REGION  II— Continued 

New  York - 

Albany  Csrt 

Rensselaer  County 

Saratofa  County 

Sclwnectedy  Cminty 

Erie  Csrt 

Buffalo  City 

Niaiara  County 

Broome  County 

Chemunc  County 

New  Yorli  City 

Rockland  County 

Westchester  Consrt 

YonkersCity 

Nassau  County  Csrt 

Suffolk  Connty  Csrt 

Dutchess  County 

Monroe  Rochester 

Oswego  County 

Onondaga  County 

Syracuse  City 

Oneida  County 

Chautauqua  Csrt 

Orange  County 

St.  Lawrence  County 

Ulster  County 

Balance 

Puerto  Rico 

Ponce  Municipie. 

Bayamon  Municipio_ 

Carolina  MunKipw 

San  Jua*  Csrt. 

Maysguez  City 

Balance -■- 

Virgin  Islands 

REGION  III 
Delaware,  balance 

Maryland 

Baltimore  Consrt 

Montgomery  County 

Prince  Georges  County 

Washington  County  Consrt 

Balance 

Pennsylvania 

Lehish  Valley  Cons 

S.  Allejhenny  Consrt 

Erie  Consrt 

Susquehanna  Consrt 

Lancaster  Consrt 

Bucks  County 

Chester  County - 

Delaware  County 

Montgomery  County 

Philadelphia ^... 

Alleghany  County 

Pittsbur|h 

Beaver  County 

Washington  County 

Westmoreland  County 

Berks  County 

Lackawanna  County 

Scranton 

Luzerne  County... 

York  County 

Lycoming  Consrt 

Butler  Consrt 

Fayette  County . 

Franklin  County 

Lawrence  County 

Mercer  County  consrt. 

Schuyklll  Consrt 

Balance 

Virginia 

Peninsula  Consrt 

Stamps — 

Ramps 

Henrico  County  Consrt 

Roanoke  Consrt 

Arlington  County 

Fairfax  County 

Prince  William  County 

Alexandria  City „ 

Balance 

West  Virginia 

Kanawha  City  Consrt 

Cabell  City  Consrt. 

Balance 


8,246 


3,488.1 


8,246 


4.279.8 


6,048 


3,139.4 


8,246 


4,279.7 
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Fiscal  year  1973  actual 


Annualization  of  1973  slots 
with  formula  incraases 


Distribution  of  $300,000,000      Distribution  of  $456,000,000 


Slob 


REGION  IV 

Alabama 

Birmingham  Consrt 

Huntsville  Consrt 

Mobile  Consrt 

Montgomery  Consrt 

Tuscaloosa  County 

Balance  

Florida 

Volusia  County 

Lee  County 

Alachua  County_ 

Brevard  Counly 

Orange  County 

Escambia  County 

Sarasota  County 

Pasco  County 

Palm  Beach  County 

Hrtind  Mnpnr  Cnsrt 

Miami/Dade  Cnsrt 

NE  Florida  Manpower  Cnsrt 

Broward  Consrt 

Leon  Gadsden  Cnsrt 

St.  Petersburg  Cnsrt 

Tampa  Consrt 

Balance 

Georgia 

Atlanta 

Fulton  County 

Dekalb  County , 

Cobb  County 

Csra  Consrt 

Savannah/Chatham  Consrt 

Mid.  Georgia  Consrt 

Columbus  Area  Cons 

Balance 

Kentucky 

Kenton  County 

Louisville  consrt 

Lexington  Consrt 

Balance 

Mississippi 

Jackson  Consrt 

Balance 

North  Carolina 

Buncombe  County 

Cumberland  County 

Gaston  County.. 

Onslow  County 

Charlotte 

Winston-Salem- Cons 

Raleigh  Consrt. 

Greensboro-Guilford 

Durham  Consrt. 

Balance 

Soeth  Carolina,  balance 

Tennessee 

Chattanooga . 

Hamilton  County 

Nashville  Davidson 

Sullivan  County 

Knoxville  Consrt 

Memphis  Consrt 

Balance 

REGION  V 

Illinois 

Chicago 

Cook  County 

Du  Page  County 

Kane  County 

Lake  County 

Macon  County 

McHenry  County 

Rock  Island  County 

Tazewell  County 

La  Salle  Counly.      '.     '. 

Rocktord  Csrt 

Champaign  Csrt 

Will  County  Csrt '. 

Sangamon  County  Csrt ".' 

Madison  County  Csrt 

St  Clair  Csrt .".". 

Peoria  Csrt 

East  St  Louis '""'." 

Shawnee  Csrt '".'"""'. 

Balance 


15.033 
2,292 

518 
1,151 
1,350 

479 


9,243 


22,069 

460 

47 

313 

646 

525 

474 

71 

0 

660 

1,164 

4,694 

1,697 

1,556 

638 

982 

2,438 


5,704 


16, 715 
3,090 
253 
563 
372 
866 
602 
763 
1,673 


8.533 


14, 351 

215 

2.888 

1.485 


9,763 


13,150 
1,097 


12.053 


22,  520 
679 

1,517 
181 
124 
775 
301 

1,375 
600 
931 


16,037 
11,267 


16,248 
1.138 

100 
1,531 

373 
1,477 
2,997 


8,632 


Dollars 


Slots 


Dollars 


Slots 


Dollars 


48,406 

39,836 

1,970 

0 
106 
252 
193 

7 
127 
50 

8 
174 
173 
272 
365 
509 
247 
504 
940 
523 


6, 359. 0 
969.5 
219.1 
486.9 
571.1 
202.6 


15.185 
2,292 

540 
1,281 
1,350 

479 


7, 881.  2 
1, 189. 8 
280.1 
664.9 
700.8 
248.6 


11, 169 

1.689 

413 

945 
990 
351 


i,  797. 1 
876.7 
214.8 
490.5 
514.1 
182.3 


3,909.8 


9,243 


4,797.0 


6.779 


3,518.7 


9. 335. 4 

194.6 

19.9 

132.4 

273.3 

222.1 

200.5 

30.0 

.0 

279.2 

492.4 

1,985.6 
717.8 
658.2 
269.9 
415.4 

1,03L3 


24,073 

522 

199 

313 

753 

757 

529 

201 

232 

1.075 

1,291 

4.741 

1.697 

1.709 

638 

1.274 

2.438 


12,494.9 
271.2 
103.5 
162.7 
39t0 
393.0 
274.7 
1C4.3 
120.3 
557.7 
669.8 

2,  460.  7 
881.0 
886.8 
331.3 
66t0 

1, 265. 4 


17,230 

377 

76 

223 

530 

431 

389 

77 

88 

541 

955 

3.636 

1,299 

1.277 

468 

806 

1.788 


8,942.6 

195.9 

39.7 

119.3 

275.1 

223.9 

202.2 

40.0 

46.1 

281.1 

495.9 

1,  887. 1 

674.2 

662.9 

243.0 

418.6 

928.2 


2,412.8 


5,704 


2,960.5 


4,257 


2,209.4 


7,070.4 
1, 307. 1 
107.0 
238.1 
157.4 
366.3 
254.6 
32^7 
707.7 


17, 174 
3,090 
339 
686 
483 
959 
602 
799 
1,673 


8. 913. 1 
1.603.6 
175.9 
356.0 
250.7 
497.5 
312.5 
414.7 
868.2 


12.786 
2,266 
207 
462 
305 
711 
441 
612 
1.226 


6,636.0 
1, 176.  3 
107.9 
239.8 
158.6 
369.2 
229.2 
318.0 
636.8 


3.609LS 


8,543 


4,434.0 


6.551 


3,400.2 


6,070.4 

9a9 

1.221.6 

628.2 


14,461 

325 

2,888 

1.485 


7. 505. 5 
168.9 

1.  498. 8 
770.6 


10.546 

176 

2,118 

1,089 


5, 471 4 

91.8 

1,099.4 

565.3 


4,1217 


9,763 


5,067.2 


7,161 


3, 716. 9 


5,562.4 
464.0 


13, 150 
1.097 


6.825.2 
569.6 


9.646 
805 


5,006.4 
417.8 


5,098.4 


12,053 


6,255.6 


8.841 


4,588.6 


9,526.0 
287.2 
64t7 
76.6 
52.5 
327.8 
127.3 
581.6 
253.8 
393.8 


22,937 
679 

1.517 
290 
178 
775 
508 

1,375 
647 
931 


11,904.2 
352.3 
787.1 
150.6 
9^6 
402.1 
263.5 
713.7 
335.7 
483.3 


16,624 
497 

1,112 
148 
101 
568 
247 

1,008 
493 
683 


8,628.2 
258.4 
577.3 
77.0 
52.9 
294.9 
128.5 
523.5 
255.9 
354.5 


6,783.7 
4,765.9 


16.037 
11.267 


8.323.3 
5.847.6 


11,763 
8,264 


6,105.3 
4,289.4 


6,872.9 
481.4 
42.3 
647.6 
157.8 
624.8 

1,267.7 


16,368 
1.138 

220 
1,531 

373 
1,477 
2,997 


8.495.4 
590.8 
114.3 
794.7 
193.5 
766.7 

1.555.3 


11.934 

834 

84 

1.123 

278 

1,083 

2,198 


6,194.2 
433.3 
43.8 
582.9 
144.7 
562.4 

1,140.8 


3,65L3 


8,632 


4.480.1 


6,331 


3.286.3 


20,475.7 

16,850.6 

833.3 

0.0 

44.8 

106.6 

81.6 

3.0 

53.7 

21.2 

3.4 

73.6 

73.2 

115.1 

141.7 

215.3 

104.5 

2112 

397.6 

2U.2 


55,393 
39,836 
3,673 
495 
411 
643 
260 
171 
287 
166 
168 
419 
361 
553 
570 

n> 

539 
521 
•40 
S23 


28,749.6 

20,674.7 

1,906.1 

257.1 

2115 

3318 

135.1 

88.7 

149.2 

86.2 

87.2 

217.4 

187.5 

286.9 

295.9 

424.9 

279.7 

270.5 

40.1 

27L6 


36,583 

29,220 

1,617 

189 

157 

246 

158 

65 

110 

63 

64 

160 

141 

223 

275 

418 

206 

399 

689 

384 


18,986.8 
15, 165. 4 
839. 
98. 
81. 
128. 
82. 
34.  _ 
57.2 
33.1 
314 
814 
716 
115.9 
1410 
217.0 
107.2 
207.4 
358.0 
199.3 


Slots 


15, 874 
2,574 

632 
1,497 
1,350 

479 


9,343 


26,855 

610 

116 

315 

880 

816 

618 

117 

271 

1,025 

1.508 

5,540 

1.979 

1.996 

652 

1.488 

2,438 


6.488 


19.226 

1090 

393 

802 

564 

1.120 

668 

934 

1.673 


9.982 


15.404 

335 

2.888 

1.485 


10.696 


11150 
1.0S7 


12,053 


21328 
679 

1,517 
281 
193 
843 
468 

1,407 
756 
931 


16,253 
11.666 


17,278 
1,138 

156 
1,591 

425 
1,477 
2,997 


9,494 


53,011 
39.836 

1060 
579 
240 
391 
299 
100 
197 
97 
98 
-  271- 
268 
422 
521 
791 
383 
609 
940 
523 


Dollars 


8. 238.  5 
1, 335. 9 
327.5 
776.9 
700.6 
248.6 


4. 849. 0 


13. 937.  7 

316.6 

60.2 

1615 

456.7 

4215 

320.7 

60.7 

140.6 

532.0 

782.7 

2,875.3 

1, 027. 1 

1,035.9 

338.4 

772.3 

1,265.3 


1366.2 


9. 978. 2 
1,6017 
204.0 
416.2 
292.7 
581.3 
346.7 
484.7 
868.3 


5.180.6 


7,994.7 
1719 

1. 498. 9 
770.7 


5, 551. 2 


6.824.8 
569.3 


6,255.5 


12, 107. 2 
352.4 
787.3 
145.8 
100.2 
437.5 
242.9 
730.2 
392.4 
4812 


8, 435. 3 
6,054.6 


8,967.3 
590.6 
81.0 
825.7 
220.6 
766.6 

1. 555. 4 


4,927.4 


2,180 


122.1 


4,038 


2,095.5 


1.789 


928.9 


3,386 


27, 512. 5 

20. 674. 8 

1.588.1 

300.5 

124.6 

202.9 

155.2 

51.9 

102.2 

50.3 

50.9 

140.6 

139.1 

219.0 

270.4 

410.5 

198.8 

316.1 

487.9 

271.4 

1,757.3 
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Fiscal  year  1973  actual 


Annualization  of  1973  slots 
with  formula  increases 


Distribution  of  {300,000.000       Distribution  of  (456,000,000 


Slots 


REGION  V— Continued 

Indiana 

Gary 

Hammond 

.Lake  County 

Elkhart  County 

South  Bend 

St  Joseph  County 

Tippecanoe  County 

Madison  County 

VigoCoun^ 

Indianapolis 

La  Porte  County 

Ft  Wayne  Csrt 

Delaware  Csrt .. 

Evansville  Csrt 

Balance 

Michigan 

Wayne  County 

Detroit 

Dearborn 

Livonia. 

Monroe  County 

Bay  County 

Saginaw  County 

Oakland  County 

St.  Clair  County 

Calhoun  County 

Kalamazoo  County 

Berrien  County 

Ottawa  County 

Washtenaw  Csrt. 

.    Kent  County  Csrt 

Muskegon  Csrt 

Genesee  Flint  Csrt , 

Ingham  Csrt , 

JKkson  Csrt. 

Macomb 

Warren  City 

Balance 

Minnesota , 

Duluth 

Dakota  County 

Urban  Minnesota  Coenst 

St.  Paul  City 

Ramsey  County 

Region  III  Csrt , 

Balance 

Ohio 

Cincinnati 

Butler  Couirty 

Clark  County 

Hamilton  Courtty... 

Licklng/Dei  CsrL 

Lorratn  County 

Akron  Csrt 

Canton  Csrt 

Cleveland  Csrt , 

Columbus  Csrt 

Dayton  Csrt 

Toledo  Csrt 

Youn(stown  Csrt.l 

Balance 

Wisconsin 

Outagamie  County..' 

Rock  County 

Milwaukee  Csrt 

Madison-Dane  Csrt. 

Wow  Csrt 

Winne-Fond  Csrt 

TricoCetae 

Balance 

REGION  VI 

Arkansas 

Littto  Rock  Csrt 

Texarkana  Consrt 

Balance 

Louisiana , .- 

Rapides  Parisk 

Baton  Rouge 

Lafayette  Pah^ . . 

Calcas  leu/Jefferson 

Ouachita  Parish 

New  Orleans  County „. ., 

Jefferson  P»fis* . .. ..j^ 

Shreveport ... _.... 

Balance ...-.^n : 


17.746 

5,627 

427 

1.59 

187 

1,084 
116 
171 
230 
483 

1.976 
154 

1,200 
23S 

1,510 


3. 1(6 


24.899 

1,554 

10,567 

0 

41 

208 

257 

396 

1,331 

303 

299 

351 

391 

1S7 

466 

1,073 

661 

1,000 

666 

&65 

744 

190 


3.649 


7.195 
26S 

66 

1,745 

W7 

13 

816 


4,180 


30,201 
3.180 
365 
277 
203 
442 
457 
1,42S 

sn 

9^966 

1,796 
1.339 
1.216 
2.081 


6,858 


9,709 
143 
241 

2,395 
525 
473 
207 
619 


5.106 


9,677 

1,548 

172 


7,957 


18^126 

sn 

1,27» 
4M 

417 

1,017 

on 


9,731 


Dollars 


Slots 


Dollars 


7, 506. 4 

2.  380.  2 

180.6 

490.3 

79.1 

458.5 

49,1 

72.3 

97  3 

204.3 

835.8 

65  1 

507.6 

99.8 

638.7 


20.  795 

5,627 
427 

1.159 
246 

1.084 
189 
194 
257 
483 

2,314 
195 

1,200 
323 

1,510 


10,793.0 

2.920.3 

221.8 

601.5 

127.8 

562.8 

98.3 

100.9 

133.2 

250.4 

1.200.9 

101.4 

622.6 

167.5 

783.9 


Slots 


13.S66 

4,172 
313 
850 
153 
795 
95 
140 
189 
353 

1.622 
126 
879 
194 

1,:C7 


Dollars 


,040.8 

.142.1 

162.7 

441.2 

79.7 

412.8 

49.5 

72.8 

?8.2 

183.7 

842.0 

65.8 

456.7 

100.7 

575.0 


Slots 


20. 735 

5,627 
427 

1,159 
288 

1,084 
180 
227 
300 
483 

2,704 
228 

1,201 
367 

1,510 


Dollars 


10, 761, 4 

2,920.4 

221.6 

601. 5 

149.5 

562  6 

93.4 

117.8 

155.7 

250.7 

1.403.4 

118.3 

623.3 

190.5 

783.7 


1.347.7 


5.587 


10.532.2 
657.3 
4. 469.  8 
0 

17  3 

88.0 
108.7 
167.5 
563.0 
128.2 
126.5 
148.5 
165.4 

79.1 
197.1 
453.9 
279.6 
423.0 
281.7 
239.0 
314.7 

80.4 


30.562 

2.235 

10. 567 

145 

123 

279 

361 

549 

2.239 

432 

433 

502 

556 

327 

611 

1,724 

761 

1,464 

902 

737 

1,079 

342 


2,899.7 

15. 861. 4 

1. 160. 1 

5, 484.  5 

75.3 

63.9 

144.7 

187.2 

284.9 

1. 162.  3 

224.3 

224.6 

260.4 

288.4 

169.6 

317.0 

894.8 

395.2 

759.7 

468.4 

382.3 

559.8 

177.4 


2,616 

19. 587 

1.275 

7.751 

55 

47 

170 

210 

325 

1.092 

249 

245 

288 

321 

153 

382 

880 

543 

820 

547 

463 

611 

155 


1.357.9 


4.950 

32.075 

2,414 

10,567 

170 

72 

322 

398 

616 

2,067 

471 

465 

546 

607 

290 

714 

1,666 

890 

1,553 

1,035 

861 

1,156 

295 


2,569.0 

T6. 647. 1 

1.252.9 

5. 484  3 

88  2 

37.4 

167.1 

206.6 

319.7 

1,072.8 

244.4 

241  3 

283.4 

315.0 

150.5 

370.6 

864.7 

461  9 

806  0 

537  2 

446  9 

600.0 

153.1 


1,543.5 


4,194 


2,176.6 


2,996 


1,555.0 


4,900 


2, 543. 1 


3,339.6 
113.4 
27.9 
738.1 
341.4 
5.5 
345.2 


10,389 
333 
210 
2,904 
973 
218 
922 


5,392.4 

172.7 
109.2 
1, 507. 4 
504.9 
113.3 
478.5 


6,581 
219 

80 

1,432 

662 

83 
669 


3, 415. 8 
114.0 

41.9 
743.5 
343.9 

43.4 
347.6 


11,206 

389 

123 

2,710 

1,137 

128 

1,077 


5,815.9 

201.9 

63.8 

1.  406. 5 

590  I 

66.4 

559.0 


1,761.1 


4.829 


2.506.4 


3.432 


1.781.5 


5,642 


2.9212 


12, 775. 0 

1,345.1 

154.4 

117.2 

85.9 

187.0 

193.3 

604.0 

250.8 

4,215.6 

759.7 

566.4 

514.4 

880.3 


34.025 

3,180 

524 

350 

669 

442 

557 

1,639 

893 

9,966 

1,884 

1,568 

1,411 

2,081 


17,658.6 

1.650.5 

272.0 

181.5 

347.1 

229.2 

289.2 

850.8 

463.3 

5,172.2 

978.0 

813.8 

732.1 

1,080.0 


23,547 

2,332 

299 

227 

256 

330 

375 

1,172 

486 

7,310 

1,445 

1,099 

998 

1.581 


12, 221. 0 
1,210.7 
155.7 
118.0 
133.1 
171.5 
194.7 
608.6 
252.7 
3,  793. 9 
750.0 
570.5 
518.0 
821.0 


36,947 

3,180 

567 

408 

391 

503 

651 

1,915 

921 

9,966 

2,202 

1,832 

1,648 

2,410 


2,900.9 


8,861 


4,598.9 


5,631 


2.922.6 


10. 353 


5.373.2 


4,106.9 

60.5 

101.9 

1,013.1 

222.1 

200.1 

87.6 

261.8 


11,725 
208 
326 
2,763 
659 
473 
411 
771 


6, 085. 3 
108.2 
169.0 

1,433.8 
341.9 
245.4 
213.5 
400.3 


7,932 
117 
198 

1,966 
431 
346 
170 
508 


4,116.9 

61.1 

102.8 

1.020.8 

223.9 

180.0 

88.4 

263.8 


13, 491 
223 
375 
3,228 
770 
529 
322 
901 


7,001.7 
115.7 
194.6 

1, 675. 3 
399.6 
274.6 
167.1 
467.6 


2.159.8 


6,114 


3.173.2 


4,192 


2. 176. 1 


7,143 


3,707.2 


4,093.4 
654.8 

72.8 


9,706 

1,548 

201 


5,037.7 
803.5 
104.3 


7,113 

1,135 

141 


3,692.1 
589.4 

73.3 


9,998 

1.548 

235 


5,189.0 
803.4 
122.0 


3,365.8 


7,957 


4,129.9 


5,836 


3,029.4 


8,215 


4,263.6 


7,667.4 
245.8 
537.2 
169.2 
295.3 
176.4 

1,410.3 
459.  S 
254.2 


18,283 

581 

1,270 

400 

788 

461 

3,334 

1,007 

024 


9,488.3 
301.3 
658.9 
207.7 
408.8 
239.5 

l,73ai 
564.4 
323.8 


13, 472 
425 
945 
305 
573 
342 

2,445 
813 
470 


6,992.2 
221.0 
490.6 
158.8 
297.4 
177.6 

1,269.1 
422.3 
2413 


19.562 

632 

1,440 

466 

920 

539 

3,647 

1,240 

729 


10,152.8 
328.0 
747.4 
241.9 
477.5 
279.7 

1,892.8 
643.6 
3714 


4,119.2 


9,730 


5,053.8 


7,142 


3,707.1 


9.949 


5,163.5 
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Fiscal  year  1973  actual 


Slob 


Dollars 


Annualization  of  1973  slots 
with  formula  increases 


Slots 


Dollars 


Distribution  of  $300,000,000      Distribution  of  $456,000,000 


Slots 


Dollars 


Slots 


Dollars 


New  Mexico 

Albuquerque. 


3,806 
821 


1,610.0 
347.3 


4.028 
1,043 


2. 909. 1 
541.1 


2.863 
674 


1,486.3 
350.0 


4.500 
1.218 


2  335. 5 
632.1 


Balance. 


2,985 


1,262.7 


2,985 


1,549.0 


2,189 


1. 136. 3 


3,282 


1.703.4 


Oklahoma 

Comanche  County.. 
Oklahoma  County.. 
Oklahoma  City  CsrL. 
Tulsa  Csrt  


9.678 

298 

698 

1,065 

1,050 


,093.9 
126.1 
295.3 
450.5 
444.2 


10. 313 

298 

698 

1,463 

1,287 


5,  352. 1 
154.6 
362.3 
759.2 
667.8 


.28e 

220 
512 
874 
£62 


3,781.5 
114.4 
265.8 
453. 8, 
447.5 


10,  774 

336 

706 

1,654 

1,503 


5  591.  7 
174.4 
366.4 
858.4 

780.1 


Balance. 


6,567 


2,777.8 


Texas.      

AmariltoCsrt.. 

Austin  Csrt 

Beaumont  Csrt. 


Cameron  County... 
[iCsr. 


Corpus  Christi  I 

Dallas  City 

Dallas  County 

El  Paso  City  County.. 

Ft.  Worth  Csrt 

Tarrant  County 

Galveston  Cnty 

Houston 

Harris  County 

Bell  Cnty  Csrt 

Hidalgo  Cnty 

San  Antonio  Cst 

McClannan  Cnty  Csrt. 

Wichita  Cnty  Csrt 

Webb  County 

Texaikana 


Balance . 


REGION  VII 


Oes  Moines  Consit  . 
Cedar  Rap.ds  Consr. 
BlacKhawk  County... 
Woodbury  County... 
Scott  County 


Balance T. 

Kansas 

Kansas  City  Consrt. 

Topeka  Consrt 

Wichita  Consrt 


39,779 
846 

1.088 
778 
834 

1.808 

1.903 
348 

1.025 
846 
100 
871 

4,294 
293 
352 

1.367 

5,906 
852 
865 

1.307 
218 

13.900 


5,858 
945 
137 
162 
338 
246 


5,408 
913 
534 

1.191 


16, 826. 7 
357.9 
460.2 
329.1 
352.8 
764.8 
805.0 
147.2 
433.6 
357.9 
42.3 
368.4 
1.816.4 
123.9 

mo 

565. 6 
2. 498. 2 
360.4 
365.9 
552.9 
92.2 

5.083.1 


2. 478. 0 
399.7 
58.0 
68.5 
143.0 
104.1 


.^6,567 

42,278 

854 

1,161 

981 

834 

i.eos 

2.041 

663 

1,228 

1,212 

397 

871 

4.294 

1,061 

423 

1.337 

5. 906 

852 

865 

1.3P7 

27j 

13.908 


6,598 
1.071 
232 
300 
356 
279 


3,4012 


4.816 


2.500.0 


6,575 


3.412  4 


21,941.4 
443.2 


602. 
508. 
432. 
938. 

1.059. 
344, 
637. 
629.3 
206.0 
452.3 

2. 228. 8 
550.7 
219.4 
694.1 

3, 065.  0 
441.9 
448.7 
678.1 
142.8 

7,2110 


3. 424. 4 
555.9 
120.4 
155.5 
184.8 
144.8 


30.150 
654 
8££ 
Hi 

ta 

1  316 
1,6C2 
2f5 
841 
tS4 
152 

t:9 

3. 227 
Al* 
289 
9-0 

4.331 
624 
634 
SSS 
179 

10,201 


.805 
7/6 
112 
132 
273 
202 


15.6410 
339.9 
461.9 
331.5 
322.3 
688.2 
610.8 
US.  3 
4;!;.  7 
360.6 
79.0 
331.7 

1, 680. 1 
211.1 
150.1 
509.1 

2,  241  3 

324.2 

329.1 

497.4 

93.1 

5.294.6 


2,  494. 1 

402.8 

58.3 

69.0 

141.7 

104.9 


44,246 

998 

1,356 

1,146 

946 

1.964 

2.385 

541 

1,435 

1,314 

232 

871 

4,932 

620 

494 

1,464 

5.906 

947 

865 

1.307 

322 

14, 210 


7,552 
1,251 
213 
252 
416 
328 


22.9C3.7 
5110 
703.8 
594.8 
491.0 

1,019.3 

1.237.8 
280.8 
744.8 
682.0 
120.4 
452.0 

2, 559. 7 
321.8 
256.4 
759.8 

3. 065. 2 
491.5 
4419 
6713 
167.1 

1,370.1 


3  919. 5 
649.3 
110.5 
13P.8 
215.9 
169.2 


2.263.0 


3.309 


1.717.4 


5.094 


2,6410 


2.2111 

377.2 
203.1 
457.5 


6.828 

1.107 

534 

1,343 


3.543.6 
574.5 
277.1 
697.0 


Balance. 


Missouri 

Kansas  City  Consrt. 

Jefferson  Consrt 

Springhe!d  

St.  Louis  City 

St.  Louis  County. . . 


2,770 

il37r 

3.757 

318 

214 

5,828 

1.359 


1.171.7 

77773.8 
1,589.2 

134.5 

90.5 

2, 465. 2 

574,9 


3,290 

19132" 

3,757 

487 

298 

5.828 

1.960 


1,707.5 

9,981.2" 
1. 949. 6 
252.6 
154.8 
3, 024. 8 
1.017.1 


2,274 

13.647" 

2.755 

261 

175 

4.275 

1.116 


1.180.3 


3.044 


7.082.8 
1.430.1 

135.6 

91.3 

2  2118 

579.3 


20,027 

3,757 
494 

333 
5,828 
2.112 


1,905.0 

ioImI 

1  949  9 

256  4 

172.8 

3, 024.  7 

1,096.1 


Balance. 


6,902 


2,919.5 


Nebraska     

Omaha  Consrt. 
Lmcoin  City... 


4,915 

2.202 

384 


2.079.0 
931.4 
162.4 


6.902 

5T095 

2.202 

397 


3.582.3 

2 .  644! 2 

1.142.7 

205.8 


5.063 

3^831 

1.615 

304 


2.627.7 

1.9M.5 
838.2 
157.8 


7.503 

5.582 

2.202 

463 


3.094.0 


2.897  0 

1.142.8 

240.3 


Balance. 


2.329 


985.2 


Colorado 

Arapaho  County 

Jefferson  County 

Colorado  Springs  Consrt. 

Denver  Consrt 

Pueblo  Consrt 


REGION  VIII 


6.130 

47 

56 

444 

3.207 
475 


2,596.4 
119 

23.7 

187.8 

1.356.6 

200.9 


2.496 


6.592 

191 
276 
515 
3.207 
475 


1.295.7 


3.421.0 

99.0 

143.3 

267.1 

1.664.4 

246.4 


1.912 


4.725 

73 

105 

364 

2,352 

350 


992.5 


2,917 


1.513.9 


2.452.5 

310 

54.9 

189.4 

1. 220. 8 

181.9 


7.020 
111 
161 

601 

3.368 

534 


3,647.5 

57.6 

83.6 

311.9 

1.748.0 

277.1 


Balance. 


1.909 


807.5 


1.928 


1.000.8 


1.478 


767.5 


2.253 


1. 169 , 3 


Montana,  balance 

North  Dakota,  balance. 
South  Dakota,  balance. 

Wyoming,  balance 

Utah,  statewide  consrt. 


1,693 
1,575 
1.394 
824 
3.299 


716.1 
666.2 
509.7 

348.6 
1.395.5 


2,425 
1,986 
1,737 
893 
3.727 


1,2518 

1,031.0 

901.6 

463.6 

1, 934. 4 


1,389 
1,293 
1,144 
676 
2,708 


721.4 
671.4 
594.2 
351.3 
1.405.8 


2,630 
2,321 
2.030 
1,C'44 
4,355 


1,365.0 
1.204.6 
1.053L6 
541.8 
2.260.2 


Arizona 

Phoenix/Maricopa 

Tucson-Pima  County. 

Balance 


REGION  IX 


1366 
4,316 
1,207 


3.538.9 

1. 825. 7 

510.6 


1366 

4,316 
1,207 


4,341.7 

2, 239. 9 

626.5 


6.136 

3,165 

885 


3.184.7 

1,643.0 
4515 


1536 
4,393 
1.300 


4,430.2 

2,280.0 

674.7 


2,843 


1,202.6 


2,843 


1, 475. 3 


2,085 


1,082.2 


2. 043 


1,475.5 


California 

Berkeley 

Glendale , 

Long  Beach... 
Los  Angeles... 

Oakland 

Pasadena 

San  Francisco. 

Torrance 

Butte  County.. 


67,451 

617 

97 

1.491 

13,560 

3,536 

851 

4,432 

101 

150 


28,531.7 

261.0 

41.0 

630.7 

5,735.9 

1,495.7 

360.0 

1.874.7 

42.7 

63.5 


80,429 

735 

283 

1,518 

13, 702 

3,536 

851 

4,432 

273 

388 


41,742.8 

381.5 

146.6 

787.8 

7,111.2 

1, 835  3 

441.5 

2, 300.  3 

141.7 

201.4 


53.560 

507 

108 

1.164 

10,507 

2.593 

623 

3.299 

104 

148 


27, 797. 7 

263.2 

56.2 

604.2 

5,453.3 

1.346.2 

323.8 

1.712.^ 

54.3 

77.2 


81020 

859 

165 

1.774 

16,000 

3.536 

851 

5.027 

160 

234 


45.681.8 

445.8 

85.6 

920.7 

1308.1 

1. 835. 2 

441.7 

2.609.0 

83.0 

121.4 
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9S.  DCraiTMCNT  Of  LABOR,  IMANfOWH  AD«WHSTIIATIOH-SUM>IE»  AUOCATION  COUPAIUSONS-Condmwd 


Fixall 


r  1973tctual 


AnmiilizitlM  of  1973  itols 
with  lonMia  inerusts 


Distribution  o(  $300,000,000      Distribution  of  $456,000,000 


Slots 


DoHsrs 


Stats 


OoHsn 


Slots 


OoHifs 


SMs 


OoiUfs 


RE6I0N  IX-CMtUMMd 
Ctlifomii — ContiiMied 

Contra  OJt»  Covntr — 

Kern  County 

los  Angeles  C«inty 

Msrin  County 

Merced  County 

Monterey  Couaty 

San  Loois  Obispo  Cottiity 

San  Mateo  Coaety 

Santa  Bwtan  Co«nty_ 

Santa  Cni2  CoMty 

Solano  County 

Sonoma  County 

Stanislaus  County 

Ventura  County 

San  Dien  Rett 

Oranf*  Cty  Manpu 

Inland  Manp  Assoc 

Fresno  City /Ctv 

Talaro/KiRfs  County 

Sacranwnto/Yalo 

San  Joaquni  Coanty 

Santa  Clara  Valley 

County  of  Alamoda 

RichmoiK) - 

Imperial  County 

Hambolt  County  Consr 

Balance 

Hawaii 

Honolulu  Cty.'CiRy • 

Balance 

Nevada ^ 

Las  Vegas  Csrt 

Washoe  County 

Balance 

American  Samoa.i . . 

Guam 

W.  Trust  Territory 

REGION  X 

Alaska 

Aaclwraie  Bomifh 

Balance • 

Idaho,  statewide  Consit ■ 

Oregon 

Portland  City 

ClacKamas  Coonty 

Multnomah/lWisfc  Crt 

Lane  County 

M-WILM  Val  Mpt  Cst 

Balance 

Washington — . 

King  Sno.  CoRsrt - 

Tacoma  City ; 

Pierce  Cty 

Spokane  Coniit.. 

Clark  raiiirty       -  

Kitsap  County — 

Yakima  County 

Balance 

District  ot  Columbia • 

Indians ■ 

National  total 


785 

332.1 

1,344 

697.6 

644 

334.7 

1.220 

1.227 

519.0 

1.348 

699.6 

1,007 

522.8 

1.575 

9,034 

3,821.4 

11.196 

5,810.8 

7.418 

3,850.0 

13,081 

309 

130.7 

527 

273.7 

253 

131.5 

479 

691 

292.3 

691 

358.6 

506 

263.1 

757 

923 

390.4 

954 

494.9 

731 

379.5 

1,114 

445 

188  2 

445 

231.0 

326 

169.5 

482 

767 

324.4 

1,358 

704,8 

629 

326.9 

1,192 

757 

320.2 

849 

440.8 

621 

322.6 

992 

352 

148.9 

541 

280.9 

288 

149.9 

546 

503 

212.8 

559 

290.2 

412 

214.3 

653 

587 

248.3 

846 

439.0 

482 

250.3 

912 

612 

258.9 

1,123 

582.7 

502 

260.7 

950 

720 

304.6 

1,117 

579.6 

591 

306.8 

1.118 

3,771 

1.  595. 1 

5,202 

2.699.9 

3,096 

1,607.2 

5,859 

1,777 

751.7 

3,501 

1,817.0 

1,458 

757.1 

2,760 

2.659 

1,124.8 

3,798 

1,971.2 

2,183 

1, 133. 1 

4,131 

2.110 

892.5 

2,259 

1,172.4 

1,732 

899.1 

2.639 

1.645 

695.8 

1,645 

853.7 

1,206 

626.2 

1,762 

2,442 

1,033.0 

3.007 

1,  560. 7 

2,005 

1,040.8 

3,513 

1,710 

723.3 

1,710 

887.3 

1,286 

667.6 

1.960 

1.936 

818.9 

3.161 

1,640.7 

1,589 

825.2 

3,008 

2,255 

953.9 

2,340 

1,214.5 

1,794 

931.4 

2,734 

479 

202.6 

479 

248.7 

358 

186.0 

546 

454 

192.0 

472 

245.1 

362 

188.0 

552 

356 

150.6 

543 

282.0 

292 

151.8 

553 

633.2 

817.4 

6,789.0 

248.6 

392.9 

578.2 

250.2 

618.6 

514.  S 

283.4 

338.9 

473.3 

493.0 

580.2 

3,040.8 

1,432.4 

2, 144. 0 

1,369.6 

914.5 

1,823.2 

1,017.2 

1,561.1 

1,418.9 

2S3.4 

286.5 

287.0 


3,310 

1,400.1 

3,696 

1,918.1 

2.717 

1,410.6 

4,311 

2,241.0 

2.378 
1,808 

1.005.9 
764.8 

2.902 
2,214 

1,5014 
1,1«SL2 

1,952 
1,484 

1,0111 
770.3 

1391 
2,587 

1,759.9 
1,342.6 

570 

241.1 

688 

357.2 

467 

242.8 

804 

417.3 

1,786 

1,126 

407 

755.5 
476.3 
172.2 

2,061 

1.227 

487 

1,070.2 
637.0 
253.0 

1,466 
924 
334 

7S1.1 
479.7 
173.6 

2.396 

1,434 

569 

1,2415 
744.2 
295.3 

253 

60 

700 

140 

107.0 
25.7 

314.8 
46.6 

347 

60 

700 

140 

180.2 
31.1 

363.3 
72.7 

207 
47 

570 
84 

107.8 
24.2 

296.2 
43.8 

393 

60 

700 

140 

204.0 
31.1 

3613 
72.7 

2,696 

1,140.5 
126.1 

2,945 
547 

1,528.3 
283.8 

2,003 

2a 

1,039.7 
126.8 

2,860 
462 

1,484.4 

298 

239.8 

2.398 
2,523 

1,014.4 
1,067.2 

2.398 
2,818 

1,244.9 
1,462.6 

1,758 
2,071 

912.9 
1,075.3 

2.3N 
1293 

1,244.« 
1,70111 

6,648 

2,812.2 

7,814 

4,055.6 

5,272 

2,736.5 

8,589 

4. 457. 7 

2,124 

898.5 

2,124 

1,102.5 

1,558 

808.7 

2,138 

1,109.6 

485 

171.3 

483 

250.5 

332 

172.5 

564 

292.7 

520 

220.0 

794 

412.0 

426 

221.5 

808 

419.4 

577 

244.1 

752 

390.4 

473 

245.7 

879 

456.2 

548 

231.8 

796 

4110 

450 

2316 

852 

442.2 

2.474 

1,046.5 

2.865 

1,487.2 

2,031 

1,054.5 

1348 

1.737.6 

14,708 

6.221.6 

16.792 

8.714.7 

11,229 

5,828.1 

17, 617 

9.1411 

8,370 

3,540.5 

8,370 

4,3418 

«,139 

1186.3 

8,743 

4,537.6 

1,329 

562.2 

1,329 

689.9 

975 

506.1 

1,329 

689.7 

800 

338.4 

876 

454.6 

657 

341.0 

1,023 

530.9 

578 

244.5 

949 

492.5 

474 

246.2 

898 

466.1 

172 

72.8 

312 

161.8 

141 

714 

268 

139.1 

137 

58.0 

300 

155.7 

115 

59.7 

213 

110.5 

571 

24L5 

745 

386.4 

468 

2412 

870 

45US 

2.751 
11610 
10,728 


1,1617 
5.757.0 
4,537.8 


1911 
11610 
10,728 


2,030.0 
7.0617 
5,568.0 


2,258 
9,983 
8.228 


1,172.2 
5, 181. 4 
4,270.1 


4,273 
11610 
10,728 


2,217.7 
7,063.6 
5,568.0 


751749        318,842.6 


835,700        431  ni.  5 


578,032         299,999.1 


878,616 


456,000.0 


Etplakation  or  Comptjtatioks 

1.  Columsa  1  and  2:  Actual  1973  Dollars. 
Slots  are  confuted  by  dividing  dollar 
amoimta  by  (423,  the  average  cost  per  Blot. 

2.  Columns  3  and  4:  Distribution  of  Total 
1973  Slots  by  CETA  Title  I  formula  with 
100%  Hold  Harmless.  Dollars  are  computed 
by  multiplying  slots  by  8519/Slot. 

3.  Columns  6  and  6:  Distribution  of  8300,- 
000,000  by  CETA  Title  I  formula  with  90% 
Hold  Harmless.  Reduction  of  all  Prime  Spon. 
sors  greater  than  00';'^  Hold  Harmless.  Re- 
duction of  all  Prime  Sponsors  greater  than 
90%  to  make  up  those  below  Q0',^( .  No  Prime 
Sponsor  recelTee  lees  than  SO'Yc  of  its  formula 
amount.  Slots  are  computed  by  dividing  dol- 
lars by  8519. 

4.  Columns  7  and  8:  Distribution  of  878,- 
618  slots  by  CETA  Title  I  formula  with  100% 
Hold  Harmless.  Reduction  of  all  Prime  Spon- 
sors greater  than  100%  to  make  up  those 


below  100%.  No  Prime  Sponsor  receives  less 
^an  50^0  of  its  formula  amount.  Dollars 
cmnputed  by  multiplying  slots  by  $519. 


EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  the  consideration  of 
the  unfinished  business,  S.  1539,  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

8.  1539,  to  amend  and  extend  certain  acts, 
relating  to  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion programs  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  with  the 
time  to  be  taken  out  of  both  sides. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  csill  the  roll. 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
I  previously  offered  as  an  intended 
amendment  to  this  bill  be  withdrawn, 
and  I  would  like  to  send  another  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  In  its  stead. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator  yield 
himself? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  As  much  time  as  I  may 
require. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GUR1«;y.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered; 
and,  without  objection,  the  amendment 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

TTie  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  title : 

"TITVB  IX— EQUAL   EDUCATIONAL 

OPPORTUNITIES 

"SHORT  TrrLE 

"Sec.  801.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 

■Equal    Educational    Opportunities    Act    of 

1974'.  ^^ 

"Pabt  a — Policy  and  pWrpose 
"declaration  of  pol«y 
"Sec.  802.  (a)  The  Congress  declares  It  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that — 

"  ( 1 )  all  children  enrolled  In  public  schools 
are  entitled  to  equal  educational  opportunity 
without  regard  to  race,  color,  sex,  or  national 
origin;   and 

"(2)  the  neighborhood  is  the  appropriate 
basis  for  determining  public  school  assign- 
ments. 

"(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  this  policy.  It  Is 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  specify  appropriate 
remedies  for  the  orderly  removal  of  the  ves- 
tiges of  the  dual  school  system. 

"FINDINCS 

"Sec.  803.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

"(1)  the  maintenance  of  dual  school  sys- 
tems in  which  students  are  assigned  to 
schools  solely  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex, 
or  national  origin  denies  to  those  students 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  guaranteed 
by  the  fourteenth  amendment: 

"(2)  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  dual 
schools  solely  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex, 
thereof,  many  local  educational  agencies  have 
been  required  to  reorganize  their  school  sys- 
tems, to  reassign  students,  and  to  engage  in 
the  extensive  transportation  of  students; 

"(3)  the  implementation  of  desegregation 
plans  that  require  extensive  student  trans- 
portation has,  in  many  cases,  required  local 
educational  agencies  to  expend  large  amounts 
of  funds,  thereby  depleting  their  financial 
resources  available  for  the  maintenance  or 
Improvement  of  the  quality  of  educational 
facilities  and  instruction  provided; 

"(4)  transportation  of  students  which  cre- 
ates serious  risks  to  their  health  and  safety, 
disrupts  the  educational  process  carried  out 
with  respect  to  such  students,  and  impinges 
significantly  on  their  educational  opportu- 
nity, is  excessive; 

"(5)  the  risks  and  harms  created  by  exces- 
sive transportation  are  particularly  great  for 
children  enrolled  in  the  first  six  grades;  and 

"(6)  the  guidelines  provided  by  the  courts 
for  fashioning  remedies  to  dismantle  dual 
school  systems  have  been,  as  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  said,  'Incom- 
plete and  Imperfect',  and  have  not  estab- 
lished a  clear,  rational,  and  uniform  standard 
for  determining  the  extent  to  which  a  local 
educational  agency  is  required  to  reassign 
and  transport  its  students  in  order  to  elim- 
inate the  vestiges  of  a  dual  school  system. 

(b)  For  the  foregoing  reasons,  it  is  neces- 
sary and  proper  that  the  Congress,  pursuant 
to  the  powers  granted  to  it  by  the  Constltu- 
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tion  of  the  United  States,  specify  appropriate 
remedies  for  the  elimination  of  the  vestiges 
of  dual  school  systems. 

"Part  B — Unlawful  Practices 
"denial  op  equal  educational  opportunity 

"Sec.  804.  No  State  shall  deny  equal  ed- 
ucational opportunity  to  an  Individual  on 
account  of  his  or  her  race,  color,  sex,  or 
national  origin,  by — 

"(a)  the  deliberate  segregation  by  an 
educational  agency  of  students  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  or  national  origin  among  or 
within  schools; 

"(b)  the  failure  of  an  educational  agency 
which  has  formerly  practiced  such  dellt>erate 
segregation  to  take  affirmative  steps,  con- 
sistent with  part  D  of  this  title,  to  remove 
the  vestiges  of  a  dual  school  system; 

"(c)  the  assignment  by  an  educational 
agency  of  a  student  to  a  school,  other  than 
the  one  closest  to  his  or  her  place  of  resi- 
dence within  the  school  district  in  which  he 
or  she  resides,  if  the  assignment  results  in 
a  greater  degree  of  segregation  of  students 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex,  or  national 
origin  among  the  schools  of  such  agency 
than  would  result  if  such  student  were  as- 
signed to  the  school  closest  to  his  or  her 
place  of  residence  within  the  school  dis- 
trict of  such  agency  of  providing  the  appro- 
priate grade  level  and  type  of  education  for 
such  student; 

"(d)  discrimination  by  an  educational 
agency  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin  in  the  employment,  employ- 
ment conditions,  or  assignment  to  schools  of 
Its  faculty  or  staff,  except  to  fulfill  the  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (f )  below; 

"(e)  the  transfer  by  an  educational 
cy,  whether  voluntary  or  otherwise, 
student  from  one  school  to  another  if  the 
purpose  and  effect  of  such  transfer  Is  to  in- 
crease segregation  of  students  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  or  national  origin  among  the 
schools  of  such  agency;  or 

"(f)  the  failure  by  an  educational  agency 
to  take  appropriate  action  to  overcome  lan- 
guage barriers  that  impede  equal  participa- 
tion by  its  students  in  its  Instruction  pro- 
grams. 

"BALANCE    NOT    REQUIRED 

"Sec.  805.  The  failure  of  an  educational 
agency  to  attain  a  balance,  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  sex,  or  national  origin,  of  students 
among  Its  schools  shall  not  constitute  a 
denial  of  equal  educational  opportunity,  or 
equal  protection  by  the  laws. 

"ASSIGNMENT     ON     NEIGHBORHOOD     BASIS     NOT 
A  DENIAL  OP  EQUAL   EDUCATIONAL   OPPORTUNITY 

"Sec  806.  Subject  to  the  other  provisions 
of  this  title,  the  assignment  by  an  educa- 
tional agency  of  a  student  to  the  school 
nearest  his  place  of  residence  which  pro- 
vides the  appropriate  grade  level  and  type 
of  education  for  such  student  is  not  a  denial 
of  equal  educational  opportunity  or  of  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  unless  such  assign- 
ment is  for  the  purpose  of  segregating  stu- 
dents on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex,  or 
national  origin,  or  the  schoc^  to  which  such 
student  is  assigned  was  located  on  Its  site 
for  the  purpose  of  segregating  students  on 
such  basis. 

"Part  C — Enforcement 
"civil  actions 
"Sec.  807.  An  individual  denied  an  equal 
educational  opportunity,  as  defined  by  this 
title,  may  constitute  a  civil  action  in  an 
appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States  against  such  parties,  and  for  such 
relief,  as  may  be  appropriate.  The  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  (hereinafter 
In  this  title  referred  to  as  the  'Attorney  Gen- 
eral'), for  or  In  the  name  of  the  United 
States,  may  also  Institute  such  a  clvU  action 
on  behalf  of  such  an  individual. 


"EFFECT    OP    CERTAIN    POPULATION   CHANGES   ON 
CIVIL   ACTIONS 

"Sec  808.  When  a  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction determines  that  a  school  system  is  de- 
segregated, or  that  it  meets  the  constitu- 
tional requirements,  (»-  that  it  is  a  unitary 
system,  or  that  it  has  no  vestiges  of  a  dual 
system,  and  thereafter  residential  shifts  in 
population  occur  which  result  in  school  pop- 
ulation changes  in  any  school  within  such  a 
desegregated  school  system,  such  school  pop- 
ulation changes  so  occurring  shall  not,  per 
se,  constitute  a  cause  for  civil  action  for  a 
new  plan  of  desegregation  or  for  modification 
of  the  court  approved  plan. 

"JURISDICTION    BY    THE    ATTORNEY    GENERAL 

"Sec  809.  The  appropriate  district  court 
of  the  United  States  shall  have  and  exercise 
jurisdiction  of  proceedings  Instituted  under 
section  807. 

"INTERVENTION   BY  ATTORNEY   GENERAL 

"Sec  810.  Whenever  a  civil  action  is  in- 
stituted under  section  807  by  an  individual, 
the  Attorney  General  may  Intervene  in  such 
action  upon  timely  application. 

"SUITS   BY   THE   ATTONEY    GENERAL 

"Sec  811.  The  Attorney  General  shall  not 
institute  a  civil  action  under  section  807 
before  he — 

"(a)  gives  to  the  appropriate  educational 
agency  notice  of  the  condition  or  conditions 
which.  In  his  judgment,  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  part  B  of  this  title;  and 

"(b)  certifies  to  the  appropriate  district 
court  of  the  United  States  that  he  is  satis- 
fied that  such  educational  agency  has  not, 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  such  notice, 
undertaken  appropriate  action. 

"ATTORNEYS'   FEES 

"Sec  812.  In  any  clvU  action  Instituted 
under  this  Act,  the  court.  In  Its  discretion, 
may  allow  the  prevailing  party,  other  than 
the  United  States,  a  reasonable  attorneys' 
fee  as  part  of  the  costs,  and  the  United 
States  shall  be  liable  for  costs  to  the  same 
extent  as  a  private  person. 

"Part  D — Remedies 
"formulating  remedies;  applicability 

"Sec  813.  In  formulating  a  remedy  for  a 
denial  of  educational  opportunity  or  a 
denial  of  the  equal  protectlMi  of  the  laws, 
a  court,  department,  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  shall  seek  or  Impose  only  such  rem- 
edies as  are  essential  to  correct  particular 
denials  of  equal  educational  opportunity  or 
equsJ  protection  of  the  laws. 

"PRIORITY    OF    REMEDIES 

"Sec  814.  In  formulating  a  remedy  for  a 
denial  of  equal  educational  opportunity  or 
a  denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  la«-s, 
which  may  Involve  directly  or  Indirectly  the 
transportation  of  students,  a  court,  depart- 
ment, or  agency  of  the  United  States  shall 
consider  and  make  specific  findings  on  the 
efficacy  in  correcting  such  denial  of  the  fol- 
lowing remedies  and  shall  require  imple- 
mentation of  the  first  of  the  remedies  set 
out  below,  or  of  the  first  combination  thereof 
which  would  remedy  such  denial : 

"(a)  assigning  students  to  the  schools 
closest  to  their  places  of  residence  which 
provide  the  appropriate  grade  level  and  type 
of  education  for  such  students,  taking  into 
account  school  capacities  and  natural  physi- 
cal barriers; 

"(b)  assigning  students  to  the  schools 
closest  to  their  places  of  residence  which 
provide  the  appropriate  grade  level  and  type 
of  education  for  such  students,  taking  into 
account  only  school  capacities; 

"(c)  permitting  students  to  transfer  from 
a  school  in  which  a  majority  of  the  students 
are  of  their  race,  color,  or  national  origin  to 
a  school  in  which  a  minority  of  the  students 
are  of  their  race,  color,  or  national  origin; 

"(d)  the  creation  or  revision  of  attendance 
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zone*  or  grade  structures  wltbo^t  requiring 
transportation  beyond  tbat  described  In  aec- 
tlon  815: 

"(e)  the  conatructioa  of  new  acboola  or 
the  closing  of  In/erlor  schools; 

"(f)  the  construction  or  eatabllabment  of 
nuigaet  schools;  or 

"(g)  the  development  and  implementation 
of  any  other  plan  which  Is  educationally 
sound  and  administratively  feasible,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  sections  815  and  816  of 
this  title. 

"•XSAKSPOaXATlOW    OF    SnTDEMTS 

"Sec.  816.  (a)  No  court,  department,  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  shall,  pursuant 
to  section  814,  order  the  Implementation  of 
a  plan  that  would  require  the  transporti-tlon 
of  any  student  to  a  school  other  than  the 
school  cloeeat  or  next  closest  to  his  pUce  of 
residence  which  provides  the  apprc^rlate 
grade  level  and  type  of  education  for  such 
student. 

"(b)  No  court,  department,  or  agency  of 
the  TJnlted  States  shall  require  directly  or 
indirectly  the  transportation  of  any  student 
if  such  tran^ortatlon  poses  a  risk  to  the 
health  of  such  student  or  constitutes  a  sig- 
nificant Impingement  on  the  educational 
process  with  respect  to  such  student. 

"(c)  When  f  cour:  of  compyetent  Jiirlsdlc- 
tlon  determines  that  a  school  system  Is  de- 
segregated, or  that  It  meets  the  constitutional 
requirements,  or  that  It  is  a  unitary  system, 
or  that  It  has  no  vestiges  of  a  dual  system, 
and  thereafter  residential  -hifts  in  popula- 
tion occur  which  result  in  school  population 
changes  in  any  school  within  such  a  desegre- 
gated school  system,  no  educational  agency 
because  of  such  shifts  shall  be  required  by 
any  court,  department,  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  to  formulate,  or  Implement 
any  new  desegregation  plan,  or  modify  or 
Implement  any  modification  of  the  eonrt  ap- 
proved desegregation  plan,  which  would  re- 
quire transportation  of  students  to  compen- 
sate wholly  or  in  part  of  such  shifts  In  school 
population  so  occurring. 

"district  lines 

"Sec.  818.  In  the  formulation  of  remedies 
imder  section  813  or  814  of  this  title  the 
lines  drawn  by  a  State,  subdividing  Its  ter- 
ritory into  separate  school  districts,  shall  not 
be  Ignored  or  altered  except  where  it  Is  es- 
tablished that  the  llres  were  drawn  for  the 
purpose,  and  had  the  effect,  of  segregating 
children  among  public  schools  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  sex.  or  national  origin. 

"vonmrrAaT  adoption  of  kemeoiks 

"Sec.  817.  Nofilng  In  thU  title  prohibits 
an  educational  agency  from  proposing,  adopt- 
ing, requiring,  or  implementing  any  plan  of 
des"gregatlon,  otherwise  Uwful,  that  Is  at 
variance  with  the  standardii  set  out  in  this 
title,  nor  shall  any  court,  department,  or 
agency  of  the  Unite**  States  be  prohibited 
from  approving  Implementation  of  a  plan 
which  goes  bevond  what  can  Ix  required  tin- 
der thU  title,  If  such  plan  is  voluntarily  pro- 
poned by  the  approprUte  educational  agency. 

"reopening    PaOCEEDINCa 

"Sec.  818.  On  the  application  of  an  educa- 
tional agency,  court  orders,  or  desegregation 
pUns  under  tlUe  VI  of  the  Civil  Bights  Act 
of  1964  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  title  and  intended  to  end  segregation 
of  students  on  the  basis  of  race,  color  or  na- 
tional origin.  shaU  be  reopened  and  r'odlfled 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  thU  title. 
The  Attorney  General  shall  asfL<jt  such  edu- 
cational agency  In  such  reopening  proceed- 
ings and  modifications. 

"LIlflTATION    ON    OtOBIS 

"Sec.  819.  Any  court  order  requiring  di- 
recting or  indirectly,  the  transportation  of 
students  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  a 
denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
shall,  to  the  extent  of  such  transporUtlon, 
be  terminated  if  the  court  finds  the  defend- 
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»nt  educatlonja  agency  Is  not  effectively  ex- 
cluding any  person  from  any  school  because 
of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  and  this 
shall  be  so,  whether  or  not  the  schools  of 
such  agency  were  In  the  past  segregated  de 
Jure  or  de  facto.  No  additional  order  requir- 
ing such  educational  agency  to  transport  stu- 
dents for  such  purpose  shall  be  entered  un- 
less such  agency  Is  found  to  be  effectively 
excluding  any  person  from  any  school  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  and 
this  shall  be  so,  whether  or  not  the  schools 
of  such  agency  were  In  the  past  segregated 
de  Jure  or  de  facto. 

"TEEMtNATION   OF  COCTST  ORDEK 

"Sec.  820.  Any  court  order  requiring  the 
desegregation  of  a  school  system  shall  be 
terminated.  If  the  court  finds  the  schools  of 
the  defendant  educational  agency  are  a  uni- 
tary school  system,  one  within  which  no  per- 
son is  to  be  effectively  excluded  from  any 
school  because  o.'  race,  color,  or  national  ori- 
gin, and  this  sli^Ul  be  so.  whether  or  not 
such  school  system  was  in  the  past  segre- 
gated de  Jure  or  de  facto.  No  additional  order 
shall  be  entered  against  such  agency  for  such 
purposes  unless  the  schools  of  such  agency 
are  no  longer  a  unitary  school  system. 
"Part  E — DEFinrnoNS 

"DEFINmONS 

"Sec.  821.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

"(a)  the  term  'educational  agency'  means 
a  local  educational  agency  or  a  'State  edu- 
cational agency'  as  defined  by  section  801  (k) 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1985; 

"(b)  the  term  'local  educational  agency' 
means  a  local  educational  agency  as  defined 
by  section  801(f)  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966: 

"(c)  the  term  'segregation'  means  the  op- 
eration of  a  school  system  In  which  students 
are  wholly  or  substantially  separated  among 
the  schools  of  an  educational  agency  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  sex,  or  national  origin 
or  within  a  school  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
or  national  origin: 

"(d)  the  term  'desegregation'  means  deseg- 
regation as  defined  by  section  401(b)  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964;  and 

"  (e)  an  educational  agency  shall  be  deemed 
to  transpcn^t  a  student  If  any  part  of  the  cost 
of  such  student's  tran^ortatlon  is  paid  by 
such  agency. 

"Part  T — Miscxx-LANEors  Provisions 

"BEPEALER 

"Sec  822.  Section  70e(a)  (3)  of  the  Emer- 
gency School  Aid  Act  Is  hereby  repealed. 

"SEPARABILITT    OF    POWERS 

"Sec.  823.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or 
of  any  amendment  made  by  this  title,  or  tAe 
application  of  any  such  provision  to  any  per- 
son or  circumstance,  is  held  Invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  provisions  of  this  title  and  of 
the  amendmenU  made  by  this  title  and  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  other  persons 
or  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected." 

Amend  the  table  of  contents  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"TITLE  LX— EQUAL  EDUCA-nONAL  OPPOR- 
TUNITIES 
"Sec.  801.  Short  title. 

"Part   A — Polict    and    Pttrpose 
"Sec.  802.  Declaration  of  policy. 
"Sec.  803.  Findings. 

"Part   B — Unlawful   Practices 
"Sec.  804.  Denial  of  equal  educational,  oppor- 
tunity. 
"Sec.  805.  Balance  not  required. 
"Sec.  806.  Assignment  on  neighborhood  basis 
not  a  denial  of  equal  educational 
opportunity. 

"Part  C — Enforcement 
"Sec.  807.  ClvU  actions. 
"Sec.  808.  Effect  at  cerUln  population  changes 
on  clvU  •ctlons. 


"Sec 
"Sec 
"Sec 

"Sec. 

"Sec 
"Sec. 
"Sec, 
"Sec. 
"Sec. 
"Sec. 
"Sec. 

'Sec. 

"Sec 
"Sec 


"Sec.  809.  Jurisdiction  by  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eraL 
810.  Intervention  by  Attorney  General 
811.SU1U  by  the  Attorney  General. 

812.  Attorneys'  fees. 
"Part  D — ^Remedies 

813.  FormuUtlng   remedies;    applicabil- 
ity. 

814.  Priority  of  remedies. 
816.  Transportation  of  students. 

816.  District  lines. 

817.  Voluntary  adoption  of  remedies. 

818.  Reopening  proceedings. 

819.  Limitations  on  orders. 

820.  Termination  of  court  oitiers. 
"Part   E — Dctinitions 

.821.  Definitions. 

'Part  P — ^Mibckixaneous  Provisions 

.  822.  Repealer. 

.  823.  Separability  of  provisions. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  In  light  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  unanimous-consent  sigree- 
ment,  would  the  Senator  explain  briefly 
what  general  changes  or  modifications 
liave  been  made? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  The  amendment  actu- 
ally is  the  same  amendment  I  offered  as 
a  proposed  amendment  to  the  bill.  My 
proposed  amendment  was  offered  even 
before  the  bill  was  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. Originally.  I  intended  to  substi- 
tute my  amendment  for  a  full  title  of 
the  bill.  The  amendment  I  have  sent  to 
the  desk  is  not  a  substitution  of  a  title 
of  the  pending  bill  but  Is  a  new  title,  and 
that  is  the  change. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  In  other  words,  the  lan- 
guage and  the  thrust  and  the  purpose  of 
the  Senator's  amendment  have  not 
changed;  but  instead  of  offering  it  as  a 
substitute  for  an  existing  provision  of 
the  bill,  the  Senator  Is  offering  It  as  an 
additional  title  to  the  blU.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  say  to  the  distinguish- 
ed assistant  Republican  leader  that  that 
is  precisely  the  state  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  As  I  understand  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  it  re- 
ferred to  an  amendment  by  Senator 
Gurnet,  and  certainly  this  would  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  a  technical  modifica- 
tion, not  changing  the  substance  of  the 
amendment  in  any  way,  and  I  assume 
that  it  would  not  be  objectionable  to 
anyone. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  That  Is  precisely  so. 
The  parliamentary  procedure  here  by 
the  Senator  from  Florida  is  not  Intended 
to  Introduce  anything  new  at  all,  but  is 
simply  to  offer  the  amendment  as  a  new 
section,  rather  than  a  substitution. 

Incidentally,  the  reason  why  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  wanted  to  do  that  is 
that  in  the  title  for  which  my  amend- 
ment originally  was  Intended  to  substi- 
tute there  is  good  language,  there  are 
good  provisions,  and  I  understand  that 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  will  want 
to  offer  amendments  to  that  title.  There- 
fore, it  seemed  to  me  better  to  offer  my 
amendment  as  a  separate  title. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  members  of  my  staff,  Pam- 
ela Turner  and  James  Helnlsh.  hare  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  debate 
on  this  amendment. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment,  Mr.  President, 
is  to  prevent  a  denial  of  equal  educational 
opportunity  on  the  basis  of  race,  creed 
or  color;  to  provide  remedies  in  the  case 
of  such  denial;  and  to  prohibit  tlie  forced 
transportation  of  students  beyOnd  the 
school  next  closest  to  the  student's  home. 

This  language,  which  is  similar  to  the 
so-called  Esch  amendment,  will  be  added 
as  a  new  title  IX  to  the  bill.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  the  House  has  passed 
similar  language  not  once,  but  twice — 
once  by  a  margin  of  well  over  2  to  1.  I 
am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  will  take  similar  action. 

I  am  not  so  optimistic  as  to  expect  a 
2-to-l  vote,  but  I  hope  we  can  muster 
enough  votes  in  this  year,  1974,  to  adopt 
this  amendment,  which  is  so  deeply 
needed  to  aid  our  school  systems — at 
least,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Senator  and 
in  the  opinion  of  manj'  others. 

I  would  like  to  mention  that  several  of 
my  colleagues  have  joined  in  cosponsor- 
ing  this  amendment. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Dole*  ,  who  joins.me  in  offering 
this  substitute  language,  had  previously 
offered  a  similar  amendment,  and  I 
greatly  appreciate  the  Senator's  coopera- 
tion and  his  joining  me  in  this  amend- 
ment. 

Also  cosponsoring  this  amendment  are 
the  Senators  from  Tennessee  t  Mr.  Baker 
and  Mr.  Brocks,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cook),  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick>,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland \  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
HtLMS),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower). 

For  a  solid  decade  now,  the  question 
of  forced  busing  has  been  debated  in 
Congress.  Scores  of  bills  and  amendments 
have  been  offered,  and.  on  a  cumulative 
basis,  literally  months  of  floor  debate  has 
centered  on  this  controversy. 

In  the  beginning,  the  busing  issue  was 
considered  regional  in  nature.  Everyone 
thought  it  was  a  southern  problem, 
peculiar  to  the  States  below  the  Mason- 
Dixon  line — and  the  southern  States  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  courts'  arbitrary 
directives. 

Since  busing  began  in  the  South,  times 
have  changed,  and  now  we  find  that 
busing  Is  spreading  like  a  cancer  through 
every  part  of  our  country.  In  addition,  to 
States  like  Florida,  North  Carolina,  Ten- 
n'^'see,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Virginia,  and 
South  Carolina,  and  others  where  busing 
was  first  instituted,  busing  has  reached 
into  many  other  areas.  Including  Colo- 
rado, Michigan.  California,  Indiana.  Illi- 
nois. Nevada,  and  Oklahoma. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  farther 
busing  spread."*,  the  closer  the  vote  here 
in  Congress  on  antibusing  measures.  I 
should  not  say  Congre.<y;  but  the  Senate, 
because  the  Hou.se  has  been  voting  in 
opposition  to  busing  on  many  occasions. 
In  1972.  for  example,  an  antibusing 
amendment  failed  to  pass  the  Senate  by 
a  slim  one-vote  margin. 

The  reason,  of  course,  is  obvious:  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  Americans  are 


opposed  to  forced  busing,  and  they  are 
becoming  increasingly  adamant  in  ex- 
pressing this  opposition  to  those  of  us 
who  represent  them  here  in  Congress. 

This  amendment  represents  a  rational 
and  acceptable  alternative  to  an  irra- 
tional and  unacceptable  situation. 

First  of  all,  there  is  an  express  pro- 
hibition against  the  denial  of  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity  to  any  student  on 
the  basis  of  race,  creed,  or  color.  That  is 
no  change  from  tlie  basic  principle  of 
law  laid  down  in  the  case  of  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education  which  ended 
segregation  of  the  races  in  schools.  This 
amendment  does  not  change  that  in  any 
respect.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  reaCBrms 
that  law. 

Included  among  the  prohibited  prac- 
tices are  deliberate  segregation  or  failuie 
to  eliminate  a  dual  school  system,  dis- 
crimination in  faculty  assignment  and 
transfer  of  students  to  increase  segrega- 
tion. 

.'Ml  of  this  is  in  the  amendment  and  all 
of  this  is,  of  course,  basic  fundamental 
law  decided  again  and  again  in  the  last 
decade  since  the  Brown  case,  not  only  by 
the  Supreme  Court  but  also  by  cotirts  of 
appeals  and  district  courts.  This  amend- 
ment reaffii-ms  all  of  that  basic  law. 

Furthermore,  specific  remedies  are 
listed  in  the  following  priorities:  .^;, 

Assigning  students  to  schools  closest 
to  their  homes,  taking  into  account 
school  capacities  and  naturtd  physical 
barriers. 

Assigning  students  to  schools  closest  to 
their  homes,  considering  only  school 
capacity. 

Permitting  students  to  transfer  from  a 
majority  to  a  mmority  student  concen- 
tiation  of  their  race,  creed,  or  color. 

Creation  or  revision  of  attendance 
zones  or  grade  sti'uctures  if  it  does  not 
require  transportation  beyond  the  school 
next  closest  to  the  student's  home. 

Construction  of  new  schools. 

Closing  of  inferior  schools. 

And  any  other  plan  which  is  educa- 
tiontdly  soimd  and  administratively  fea- 
sible as  long  as  it  does  not  require  trans- 
portation beyond  the  next  closest  school 
or  across  district  lines,  unless  such  lines 
were  dhtorn  for  the  pmpose  of  segrega- 
tion. 

The  amendment  specifies  that  no 
forced  busing  shall  be  implemented  im- 
less  these  alternatives  have  been  tried 
and  proven  ineffective  in  achieving  the 
desired  goal.  In  no  case  may  a  student 
be  bused  farther  than  the  school  next 
closest  to  his  home. 

For  those  school  districts  alread>'  tm- 
der  court  order  to  bus.  there  is  a  reopener 
provision.  In  this  way,  we  will  be  sure  of 
more  equitable  treatment  for  all  school 
districts. 

The  goal  of  this  amendment,  then,  is  to 
provide  the  best  possible  education  for 
every  child;  and  to  do  this  through  the 
neighborhood  school  system. 

Dming  all  the  years  I  have  served  in 
Congress,  both  tlie  House  and  the  Senate, 
there  has  been  no  issue  of  more  concern 
and  frustration  to  my  constituents  than 
that  of  forced  busing.  And  my  State  of 
Florida  has  had  its  share  of  this  prob- 
lem, there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 


TsJie,  for  example.  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  country. 

Jacksonville  has  been  under  court  or- 
der since  1971.  Previous  to  the  first  bus- 
ing order,  student  enrollment  was  122.- 
000,  of  which  33.500 — roughly  27  per- 
cent— rode  a  bus  to  school.  It  took  200 
buses  to  do  the  job. 

Now  let  us  take  a  good  look  at  the 
results  01  the  busing  order. 

First  of  all.  public  school  enrollme'it 
has  dropped  to  roughly  110,000.  But  the 
number  of  students  being  bused  has  shot 
up  to  52,000 — nearly  half  the  total  en- 
rollment. The  number  of  buses  has  more 
than  doubled — from  200  to  428. 

If  this  sounds  like  crazy  math,  that  is 
exactly  what  it  is.  And  what  it  all  adds 
up  to  is  a  whopping  bill  of  $3  million  a 
year.  This  is  triple  the  pre-court  order 
co.st. 

In  March  of  1972.  Florida  became  the 
first  State  to  hold  a  referendum  on  the 
issue  of  busing.  An  over^'helming  74  per- 
cent of  Florida  voters  indicated  their  op- 
position to  forced  busing.  And  that  just 
begins  to  tell  the  story  of  nationvdde  at- 
titudes toward  busing. 

If  there  were  ever  an  issue  on  which 
the  vast  majority  of  Americans  have 
voiced  a  unanimous  oninion,  busing  is  it. 
E^ery  poll  I  have  seen — every  referen- 
dum or  other  expression  of  public  senti- 
ment— has  consistently  reflected  strong 
opposition  to  forced  busing. 

In  1971,  a  Qallup  poll  registered  na- 
tional opposition  to  busing  at  77  percent. 

This  was  at  a  time  when  busing  was 
concentrated  in  only  a  few  of  the  South- 
em  States.  It  had  not  reached  the  North. 
West,  or  Par  West.  It  Is  rather  interesting 
that  in  1971  the  figure  was  77  percent. 
Asrain  last  fall,  another  Gallup  poll 
showed  95  percent  against  the  use  of 
forced  busing  to  achieve  integration. 

The  voting  of  California,  by  a  5  to  3 
margin,  adopted  proposition  21.  to  pro- 
hibit forced  busing.  In  Tennessee.  80 
percent  of  the  voters  object  to  busing 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa "Mr.  Bartlktt)  recently  inserted 
in  the  Record  a  resolution  passed  by  his 
State  denouncing  busing  as  "imworkable 
and  harmful  to  the  educational  system 
and  to  the  schoolchildren  of  the  State 
of  Oklahoma." 

Even  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  ad- 
mitted the  results  of  their  poll  which 
showed  70  percent  opposed  to  busing. 

What  is  more.  12  States  have  passed 
resolutions  calling  for  a  constitutional 
convention  to  solve  the  busing  problem 
once  and  for  all.  This  is  over  one-third  of 
the  34  States  needed  to  call  a  convention. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  if  Con- 
gress would  pass  one  of  the  many  amend- 
ments which  are  now  per.ding  before  the 
Judiciary  Committees  of  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  and  send  that  amend- 
ment out  to  the  States  for  raUficatioti. 
and  the  amendment  I  am  talking  about 
is  to  stop  the  busintf.  there  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  that  the  amendment  would 
be  adopted  overwhelmingly  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  about  the  will 
of  the  people?  Certainly  not. 

And  is  it  any  wonder?  Some  of  these 
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busing  orders  look  like  Rube  Goldberg 
handiwork.  TTie  only  difference  is  that 
despite  their  complexity,  the  Goldberg 
drawings  made  some  sense  in  the  end. 
The  same  cannot  be  said  for  these  out- 
landish busing  plans. 

Those  who  support  busing  rely  heavily 
on  the  arguments  of  social  egalitarians 
that  busing  will  improve  the  education 
level  of  minorities. 

These  days  I  think  that  is  the  chief 
argument  for  busing:  That  there  must 
be  busing  of  schoolchildren  so  they  will 
all  have  equal  opportunity  so  far  as  edu- 
cation is  concerned,  and  that  it  will  ex- 
pedite integration  as  required  by  the 
Brown  case. 

Well,  busing  has  been  with  us  for  a 
decade  now.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  re- 
cord. What  has  busing  accompUshed? 
And  what  has  it  failed  to  accomplish? 

First,  let  us  consider  the  education  pic- 
ture. Proponents  of  artificial  ratios  and 
balances  would  have  us  beUeve  that  such 
arrangements  will  increase  the  learning 
ability  and  the  educational  achievement 
of  the  minority  student.  Factual  evidence 
now  indicates  the  contrary. 

As  explained  in  a  recent  Washington 
Post  article  by  William  Chapman: 

Tbe  old  attitudes  have  been  bent  by  the 
weight  of  evidence  emerging  from  many 
professional  studies  of  the  classroom  effects 
of  integration.  The  old  education  went 
something  like  this:  'Blaclcs  get  unequal  edu- 
cation because  their  schools  are  unequal. 
Given  equal  access  to  the  tools  of  education 
with  whites,  they  will  perform  like  whites. 
They  will  learn  to  read  and  write  more 
quickly.  They  will  shed  old  feelings  of  In- 
feriority and  low  aspirations. '  Each  element 
of  tbe  equation  U  seriously  undermined  by 
the  studies  of  the  late  1960s 

There  are  rougly  a  dozen  studies  of 
busing  and  its  net  eCfect  on  several  com- 
munities throughout  the  Nation.  The 
consensus  is  that  busing  has  not  im- 
proved educational  skills.  In  fact,  there 
are  a  number  of  instances  where  it  has 
oaily  served  to  make  things  worse. 

One  of  the  major  studies  was  done  in 
1972  by  that  eminent  sociologist,  David 
Armor  of  Harvard.  Armcw  found  no  con- 
sistent evidence  of  educational  improve- 
ment as  a  result  of  busing.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  found  considerable  proof  of 
adverse  effects  upon  the  students  who 
were  bused. 

Armor's  findings  were  updated  in  1973 
by  Prof.  Jeffrey  Leech  of  the  Indiana 
University  Law  School.  Leech  confirmed 
every  major  point  in  the  original  Armor 
report.  Furthermore,  Leech  states: 

ThTi«  the  most  recent  sociological  evidence 
falls  to  confirm  a  basic  premise  underlying 
th«  rationale  of  court-ordered  busing:  i.e., 
that  It  wiu  positively  affect  the  academic 
performance  of  mlnc«-ity  children. 

Another  major  report,  prepared  in  1966 
by  James  8.  Coleman,  found  tliat  school 
integration,  In  itself,  had  very  little  effect 
on  the  academic  achievements  of  blacks 
or  whites. 

These  and  other  studies  show  that, 
contrary  to  the  claims  of  busing  pro- 
ponents, academic  progress  is  not 
achieved  by  busing. 

And  what  about  the  other  aspects  of 
education?  What  about  extracurricular 
activities?   And  for  many   yotmgsters, 


these  activities  are  particularly  valuable 
in  their  social  and  psychological  devel- 
opment. There  is  no  way  a  child  who  at- 
tends school  miles  away  from  home  can 
stay  after  school  to  participate  in  group 
activities  or  valuable  tutoring  sessions. 

These  are  very  important  aspects  of 
education,  and  they  are  completely  ig- 
nored by  the  great  social  organizers  in 
the  busing  dispute  before  us. 

Furthermore — and  this  is  a  very  im- 
portant point — busing  prevents  family 
and  community  participation  in  the  stu- 
dent's education  process. 

What  I  mean  by  that  is  that  I  have 
had  all  manner  of  parents  who  complain 
that  they  are  unable  to  participate,  at 
least  the  way  they  used  to  do,  by  belong- 
ing to  parent-teachers  organizations  and 
the  commimication  that  goes  on  between 
parents  and  teabhers  in  the  educational 
process.  This  has  been  changed,  and  in 
some  csises  totally  wiped  out  in  the  case 
of  some  parents,  who  cannot  drive  across 
town  to  attend  tiwse  meetings. 

As  a  result,  all  three  suffer — the  stu- 
dent, his  famUy,  and  the  community. 

Studies  made  in  the  Headstart  pre- 
school program  foimd  no  visible  improve- 
ment in  the  child  if  the  parents  were 
left  out.  The  parents  must  be  involved; 
the  communities  must  be  involved.  Stu- 
dents should  not  look  upon  the  class- 
room part  of  his  education  as  something 
strange — something  which  takes  him  far 
away  from  home — something  which  does 
not  relate  to  his  neighborhood  and  fam- 
ily environment. 

In  conclusion,  then,  as  far  as  educa- 
tional benefits  are  concerned,  busing  has 
been  a  failure,  and  in  some  cases  a  mis- 
erable failure. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  another 
mainstay  in  the  pro-busing  defense:  bus- 
ing will  speed  integration  and  smooth 
racial  tension. 

There  have  been  many  major  studies 
on  this  factor,  and  the  studies  show  just 
the  opposite  from  this  argtiment. 

Both  Armor  and  Leech  foimd  that 
bused  pupils  had  a  higher  degree  of  ra- 
cial antagonism  than  those  not  bused. 
Ironically,  opposition  to  busing  Is  what 
unites  black  and  white;  while  busing  It- 
self merely  Increases  tension  and  racial 
polarization. 

Flareups  in  tension-filled  schools  have 
caused  physical  harm  and  material  dam- 
age. Buses  have  been  burned  in  Pontlac. 
There  has  been  student  violence  In  Char- 
lotte, N.C. 

Those  are  just  a  couple  of  examples. 
There  are  mtuiy  all  over  the  United 
States.  There  are  some  in  my  State  of 
Florida.  It  certainly  is  not  the  way  to 
smooth  race  relations.  I  have  had  teach- 
ers tell  me  that  sometimes  it  Is  all  they 
can  do  in  these  days  of  busing  simply 
to  maintain  order  in  the  classroom.  They 
have  a  hard  time  doing  that,  and  teach- 
ing and  education  have  gone  out  the 
window. 

I  would  venture  to  say  that  on  this 
count,  as  with  educational  achievement, 
busing  is  not  the  answer. 

Now  I  would  like  to  speak  to  the  issue 
of  busing  costs,  which  I  think  is  impor- 
tant. 

Proponents  of  widespread  busing  do 
not  like  to  talk  about  the  price  tag  for 


these  social  game  plans,  and  with  good 
reason.  As  if  the  taxpayers  did  not  have 
enough  demands  on  their  dollar,  the 
courts  have  given  them  yet  another 
punch  in  the  purse. 

In  Charlotte-Mecklenburg,  about  $1 
million  annually  has  been  added  to  the 
schools',  operating  budget.  In  addition, 
taxpayers  had  to  sell  out  SH'a  million  in 
capital  investment  for  additional  buses. 
Finally,  there  is  an  annual  tab  of  $250,- 
000  for  contracts  with  the  local  city  bus 
company  in  addition  to  the  schoolbuses 
that  have  been  purchased.  In  Prince 
Georges  County,  estimated  costs  for 
forced  busing  amount  to  an  annual  cost 
of  $1,325,000. 

School  officials  in  Kalamazoo  spent  $4 
million  implementing  their  busing  or- 
der— and  lost  20  percent  of  their  student 
enrollment,  even  when  they  spent  that 
additional  money. 

Taxpayers  in  California  were  saddled 
with  astounding  financial  obligations  as 
a  result  of  widespread  desegregation  or- 
ders in  connection  with  schoolbusing. 

For  openers,  there  was  an  initial  out- 
lay of  $42  million.  Subsequent  annual 
outlays  drop  to  a  mere  $20  million. 

The  list  goes  on,  but  the  point  is  clear: 
We  are  financially  strapping  our  taxpay- 
ers and  our  school  districts  to  pay  for 
what  I  call  the  folly  of  the  social  plan- 
ners, backed  up  by  court  orders.  And 
what  about  education?  Channeled  into 
productive  areas,  this  kind  of  money 
would  mean  a  big  boost  in  the  educa- 
tional standards  of  any  school  district. 

No  wonder  the  taxpayers  around  the 
country,  again  and  again,  have  been  de- 
feating bond  issues  for  school  districts. 

This  money  should  be  going  where  it 
will  really  help  improve  educational  ben- 
efits for  all  children.  It  should  go  to 
teachers'  salaries,  modem  classrooms 
and  equipment,  and  special  remedial 
programs. 

I  know,  too,  that  the  added  tax  bur- 
dens bear  heavily  on  the  retired  tmd  the 
elderly.  I  hear  this  time  and  again  from 
many  of  my  Florida  constituents,  and  I 
think  it's  high  time  we  did  something 
about  this. 

Now  another  aspect  of  busing  costs 
which  should  concern  all  Americans  is 
the  energy  factor.  With  the  fuel  situa- 
tion being  what  it  is,  it  is  Inconceivable 
to  me  that  we  can  even  consider  all  this 
busing  up  and  down  a  school  district  or 
throughout  a  county. 

In  North  Carolina,  the  excess  busing 
burden  means  an  annual  waste  of  at 
least  1.1  million  gallons  of  gasoline. 

Oklahoma  City's  busing  plan  con- 
sumed 350,460  gallons  above  normal  this 
year  alone. 

In  this  area,  neighboring  Prince 
Georges  County  uses  about  750,000  gal- 
lons annually  to  comply  with  busing 
orders. 

And  Richmond  used  some  530,000 
extra  gallons  of  gas  this  year. 

This  loss  of  precious  fuel  is  even  more 
tragic  when  we  consider  what  was  hap- 
pening to  the  rest  of  the  Nation  as  the 
buses  rolled  along.  Americans  were  asked 
to  turn  down  their  thermostats,  to  cut 
back  on  energy-using  devices,  and  con- 
serve in  other  ways.  P^iel  for  cars,  when 
it  was  available,  required  hours  of  wait- 
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ing  in  long  lines  around  gas  stations. 
Some  stations  were  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness althogether.  Airline  employees  and 
people  in  the  petrochemical  Industry 
were  laid  off  in  very  considerable 
numbers. 

But  the  schoolbuses,  of  course,  kept 
rolling  along,  using  the  millions  of  addi- 
tional gallons  of  gasoline. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  offered  an  amendment  to  curb 
this  waste — and  I  supported  his  effort, 
as  did  other  Senators.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  senseless  notion  of  "busing 
will  out"  prevailed. 

Finally,  busing  does  immeasurable 
damage  to  our  Government  itself.  This 
is  true  of  the  courts,  our  education  sys- 
tem, and  even  Congress. 

The  judicial  branch  is  supposed  to  be 
the  guardian  of  the  peoples  rights — a 
bastion  of  reason  and  commonsense. 
Forced  busing — and  particularly  some  of 
the  outlandish  cross-district  busing 
plans — defy  both  reason  and  common- 
sense. 

I  have  never  heard  so  much  criticism 
of  our  judicial  system,  including  the 
downgrading  of  the  opinions  of  oui- 
higher  courts,  as  I  hav^  heard  in  con- 
nection with  the  busing  controversy. 
People  just  cannot  understand  how  any 
man  of  reason  can  defend  busing  as  it 
has  been  practiced  in  the  last  few  years. 
No  wonder  the  people  are  frustrated. 
No  wonder  there  is  such  criticism  and 
lack  of  confidence  in  our  judicial  system. 
The  courts  approve  busing  on  the 
grounds  that  it  protects  individual  rights 
and  prevents  segregation.  In  the  now- 
famous  Brown  case,  the  court  insisted 
that  no  child  should  be  forced  to  attend 
a  certain  school  because  of  his  color. 

These  couit-ordered  school  plans  spe- 
cifically deny  every  parent  the  right  to 
control  the  education  of  his  child.  Fur- 
thermore, such  compulsory  assignments 
are  based  solely  on  race  or  color. 

By  pronouncement,  then,  the  courts 
have  set  forth  principles  which  have  been 
reversed  by  their  very  own  actirais. 

Nor  has  Congress  done  anything  to 
clear  up  the  ambiguities  or  set  clear, 
reasonable  guidelines  for  the  courts. 
Instead,  we  have  enacted  confusing 
language,  full  of  loopholes,  which  does 
nothing  more  than  restate  the  courts' 
own  decisions. 

Massive  forced  busing  has  proved  to  be 
a  miserable  and  disruptive  failure,  I 
think,  on  all  counts.  Despite  this,  and 
despite  the  overwhelming  popular 
opposition  to  busing,  there  are  stUl  those 
who  support  what  I  would  almost  call 
an  insane  practice. 

I  think  it  is  vei-y  interesting  to  consider 
the  source  of  busing  support.  It  seems  to 
me  that  what  we  are  dealing  with  here 
is  a  very  small  group  of  social  planners 
and  engineers  who  think  these  aitificial 
game  plans  will  make  up  for  the  lack 
of  success  with  their  other  egalitarian 
schemes. 

Earlier  this  year,  we  had  hearings  on 
several  antibusing  bills  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights.  The 
witness  list  tells  an  Interesting  story. 
Over  20  Members  of  Congress  spoke  in 
opposition  to  massive  forced  busing. 
Other    opponents    were    school    board 


members  and  local  citizens'  groups, 
which  have  to  work  with  the  problem 
day  by  day  and  know  more  about  it  than 
probably  any  Member  of  Congress 
knows  about  it. 

Speaking  for  busing  were  representa- 
tives from  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
NAACP,  and  the  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union,  people  like  that — special 
interest  groups,  lobbyist  groups,  not  the 
people  affected  day  by  day  by  the  busing 
of  their  children  long  distances  to  and 
from  school. 

Now  here  is  my  point — for  years, 
parents  and  community  leaders  from  all 
over  the  country  have  been  coming  into 
my  office,  literally  begging  me  to  stop, 
or  help  to  stop,  massive  schoolbusing. 
These  people  are  not  a  part  of  any  vast, 
heavily  funded  organization.  They  pay 
their  own  way  up  here. 

These  p>eople  do  not  employ  well- 
heeled  legal  counsel  to  speak  for  them. 
They  do  not  have  to.  They  speak  from 
experience;  they  live  with  forced  busing. 
Tliey  come  to  Congress  and  talk  with 
me — and  I  am  sure  this  occurs  with  many 
otlier  Senators.  Believe  me,  in  some 
cases,  tiie  money  they  spend  in  order  to 
come  to  Washington  they  are  hard 
pressed  to  get.  They  reaUy  cannot  afford 
it.  But  they  feel  so  deeply  about  it  that 
they  come  here  on  their  own  to  make 
their  pleas.  They  are  not  financed  by 
contributions;  they  do  not  come  financed 
by  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
or  other  lobbies  which  try  to  maintain 
busing,  which  is  so  prevalent  in  our 
country. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  pro- 
busing  groups — those  organizations  ded- 
icated to  massive  social  structuring  at 
the  expense  of  society  Itself.  How  many 
of  them  Uve  with  forced  busing  each 
day?  I  do  not  think  any  of  them  do. 
It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  great 
social  planners  never  seem  to  talk  about 
"people."  They  ignore  the  fact  that  we 
are  dealing  with  individuals — children 
and  parents.  No;  they  would  rather  talk 
about  "populations,"  about  norms  and 
statistics,  about  great  social  patterns, 
and  other  arguments  like  that. 

Well,  I  think  Americans  are  sick  and 

tired  of  being  used  as  social  guinea  pigs. 

I  have  talked  a  lot  about  the  special 

interests   problem.   I   could   talk   much 

moi-e  about  it  if  I  had  the  time. 

Now  I  should  hke  to  take  a  few  min- 
utes to  go  into  the  constitutional  aspects 
of  the  busing  issue — particularly  as  it 
relates  to  my  own  amendment. 

First  of  all,  the  puipose  of  my  amend- 
ment is  to  specify  appropriate  remedies 
for  tlie  orderly  removal  of  the  vestiges 
of  the  dual  school  system.  It  does  not 
modify  or  restiict  in  any  way  the  guar- 
antees of  the  14th  amendment.  It  goes 
only  to  the  remedial  measui^es  which 
courts  may  require  of  school  districts 
tliat  have  denied  equal  protection  by 
.■segregation  In  the  public  schools. 

The  amendment  tells  the  courts,  as 
well  as  the  de(>artments  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government,  that  they  may 
"impose  only  such  remedies  as  are  es- 
sential to  correct  particular  denials  of 
equal  educational  opportunity  or  equal 
protection  of  the  laws."  The  amendment 
sets  forth  a  priority  of  remedies  which 


the  Federal  courts,  agencies,  and  depart- 
ments must  follow.  It  places  specific 
preference  on  the  neighborhood  school 
system  and  restricts  busing  beyond  the 
school  closest  or  next  to  the  students 
home.  It  prohibits  busing  which  wUl  en- 
danger the  health  or  hinder  the  educa- 
tional process  of  the  students  affected. 
It  prohibits  busing  beyond  established 
school  district  lines. 

To  the  extent  that  the  amendment 
prescribes  such  limitations  on  the  busing 
of  students.  It  inhibits  the  power  of  Fed- 
eral judges  to  order  desegregation 
remedies.  This  raises  a  constitutional 
question  that  merits  consideration  be- 
cause it  goes  to  the  delicate  balance  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  judicial 
branches  of  our  Government.  That  ques- 
tion is:  Does  Congress  have  the  power  to 
limit  the  use  of  busing  remedies  ordered 
by  the  Federal  courts,  and,  if  so,  to  what 
degree? 

I  think  the  answer  clearly  is  that  Con- 
gress has  specific  power  to  regulate  bus- 
ing imder  section  5  of  the  14th  Amend- 
ment. This  is  the  opinion  of  such  con- 
stitutional law  experts  as  Prof.  Charles 
Alan  Wright  of  the  University  of  Texas, 
former  U.S.  SoUcitor  General  Robert 
Bork  of  Yale  Law  School.  Harvard  law 
professors  Henry  M.  Hart,  Jr.,  and 
Archibald  Cox. 

We  are  certainly  familiar  with  that 
name;  he  acquired  his  fame  recent! v  in 
another  area,  but  he  also  Is  a  constitu- 
tional law  expert.  Some  other  scholars 
suggest  that  Congress  has  an  even 
broader  authority  over  the  jurisdiction 
of  Federal  courts  by  virtue  of  article 
m,  section  2  of  the  Constitution.  I  shall 
discuss  this  latter  argiiment  first. 

The  primary  source  of  congressional 
authority  over  Federal  court  proceedings 
derives  from  article  in.  Section  I  of  the 
article  vests  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  in  "one  Supreme  Court, 
and  In  such  inferior  courts  as  Congress 
may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  estab- 
lish." The  power  to  refuse  to  establish 
lower  Federal  courts  comprehends  the 
power  to  limit  or  refuse  their  jurisdic- 
tion. Section  2  grants  the  Supreme  Court 
appellate  jurisdiction  over  certain  classes 
of  cases  "with  such  exceptions,  and  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Congress  shall 
make." 

To  support  the  view  that  Congress  has 
the  power  under  article  in  to  withdraw 
particular  remedies  for  the  Federal 
courts  when  sitting  as  courts  of  equitv. 
I  point  to  such  precedents  as  the  anti- 
Inspection  act  of  1793  lU.S.C.  2283  >. 

I  caU  attention  to  that  case  because 
that  was  at  the  verj-  beginning  of  our 
country.  Then  I  call  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  Norris-LaGuardia  Act.  a 
famous  labor  Act  which  every  lawmaker 
knows  about.  29  U.S.C.  section  101  et 
seq.;  the  Johnson  Act  of  1934.  28  U.S.C. 
section  1342;  and  the  T^x  Injunction  Act 
of  1937.  28  use.  secUon  1341.  The 
Emergency  Piice  Control  Act  of  1942 — 
tliat,  of  course,  was  the  Pric*;  Control 
Act  of  World  War  n.  which  the  older 
Membei^  of  this  bod>-.  at  least,  know  a 
lot  about,  and  its  present  day  counter- 
part, the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of 
1971.  »iiich  was  the  recent  Price  Control 
Act.  These  are  additional  precedents. 
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For  example,  let  us  take  the  Norris- 
La  Guardia  Act.  In  section  1.  It  provided 
that  no  Federal  court  could  issue  any 
restraining  order  or  preliminary  or  per- 
manent injunction  in  any  case  involving 
a  labor  dispute.  The  Supreme  Court  up- 
held the  act  in  Lauf  v.  E.  G.  Skinner  Co., 
303  U.S.  323  (1938),  saying  at  one  point 
that  there  can  be  "no  question  of  the 
power  of  Congress  thus  to  define  and  lim- 
it the  jurisdiction  of  the  inferior  courts 
of  the  United  States.",  303  U.S.  at  330. 

Even  as  applied  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
there  are  numerous  decisions  containing 
very  broad  statements  to  the  effect  that 
the  Supreme  Court's  appellate  power  is 
subject  to  congressional  exceptions  and 
regulations.  One  of  the  best  known  cases 
ie  ex  parte  McCardle.  74  U.S.  (7  Wall.) 
506  (1868),  in  which  the  Supreme  Court 
upheld  a  reconstruction  statute  repeal- 
ing a  specific  statutory  right  of  appeal 
from  circuit  court  decisions  denying  ha- 
beas corpus  as  an  exception  to  its  appel- 
late jurisdiction.  Mr.  McCardle,  the 
plaintiff,  had  invoked  the  Court's  juris- 
diction under  an  1867  law  which  Congress 
repealed  while  his  case  was  pending.  The 
Court  accepted  the  power  of  Congress  to 
remove  jurisdiction  and  dismissed  Mc- 
Cardle's  appeal.  Then  there  was  the  1871 
decision  of  United  States  v.  Klein,  76  U.S. 
(13  WaU.)  128,  in  which  the  Court  ig- 
nored McCardle  and  refused  to  give  effect 
to  a  congressional  exception  to  its  juris- 
diction. So  McCardle  may  no  longer  be  a 
valid  precedent,  as  I  feel  I  should  point 
out  in  fairness  here.  Article  m  argu- 
ments do  have  some  analogical  impact, 
at  least  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  the 
law  upon  lower  Federal  courts,  but  they 
are  less  persuasive  in  argung  the  power 
to  remove  jurisdiction.  It  is  doubtful, 
perhaps,  that  Congress  could  simply  deny 
the  Court  entirely  its  jurisdiction  over 
an  important  class  of  constitutional  cases 
and  I  am  not  making  that  point. 

But.  while  congressional  power  over 
the  Court  is  not  absolute,  as  we  shall  see, 
the  decisions  indicate  that  Congress  may 
exercise  some  limited  power,  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  defining  remedies  for  vio- 
lations of  constitutional  provisions. 

I  tiuTi  now  to  the  more  widely  held 
view  of  congressional  power  under  the 
14th  amendment,  which  is  so  important 
to  the  matter  we  are  discussing  here 
today. 

Desegregation  cases  are  decided  im- 
der  the  equal  protection  clause  of  section 
1  of  the  14th  amendment.  Section  5  of 
that  amendment  provides: 

Tbe  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce, 
by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provisions  of 
this  article. 

That  Is,  to  put  it  another  way.  Con- 
gress has  power  to  deal  with  remedies 
IsBued  by  the  courts  in  14th  amendment 
cases. 

The  reason  Congress  has  general  pow- 
er over  remedies  is  clear.  Remedies,  un- 
like basic  rights,  often  require  compro- 
mises between  conflicting  considerations. 
The  nature  of  that  compromise,  being 
political.  Is  better  suited  for  an  elected 
body  representing  the  diverse  interests 
of  the  Nation  than  for  the  courts. 

I  think  there  is  another  reason,  too: 
That  as  far  as  the  remedy  Is  concerned, 
to  put  It  another  way,  the  Court,  in  In- 


terpreting the  14th  amendment,  has 
laid  down  general  principles  of  law.  In 
the  matter  we  are  discussing  here,  the 
Brown  case,  the  Court  says  there  cannot 
be  .segregation  of  the  races,  as  far  as 
schools  are  concerned,  on  the  basis  of 
color.  That  was  the  general  principle 
laid  down  in  the  Brown  case.  But  as  far 
as  the  specific,  practical  matters  are 
concerned  that  have  to  be  enacted  and 
carried  out,  promulgated  under  a  case 
like  the  Brown  case  involving  desegre- 
gation, that  matter  is  for  the  Congress, 
and  not  only  for  the  Congress  but 
later,  of  course,  for  the  administrative 
branches  of  the  Government,  in  this 
case,  fortunately,  the  Department  of 
HEW.  under  the  laws  that  Congress 
enacts. 

The  courts  are  competent  to  decide — 
and  have  wisely  decided,  in  my  opinion — 
that  racial  segregation  in  the  schools  is 
a  denial  of  equal  protection  guaranteed 
under  the  Constitution.  But  they  are 
confined  to  particular  fact  situations, 
the  litigants,  and  the  records  before 
them.  They  are  less  free  to  work  out 
detailed  legislative  rules  of  the  sort  re- 
quired generally.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
they  lack  the  "special  competence"  to 
determine  where  a  bus  shoiild  nm  and 
how  much  racial  balance  is  sufiQcient. 
Such  questions,  I  think,  are  better  re- 
solved by  legislation  in  Congress. 

Congress,  in  my  opinion,  and  In  the 
opinions  of  Professor  Bork,  Archibald 
Cox  and  others,  is  better  equipped  to 
make  the  sophisticated  and  detailed 
judgments  necessary  to  frame  a  general 
rule  which  compromises  local  remedies 
and  can  be  applied  uniformly  across  the 
Nation.  Congress  is  a  more  competent 
institution  for  making  certain  kinds  of 
decisions  about  equal  protection.  And 
the  authors  of  the  14th  amendment  in- 
tended Congress  to  play  a  major  role  In 
enforcing  it.  For  these  reasons,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  courts  ought  to  defer  con- 
sistently to  the  wisdom  of  Congress  in 
desegregation  matters — obviously,  as 
long  as  Congress  is  not  violating  the 
14th  amendment  provisions. 

Some  constitutional  scholars  say  that 
Congress'  power  under  section  5  Is  so 
broad  that  it  cannot  only  adjust  reme- 
dies but  can  even  define,  to  a  substan- 
tial degree,  the  meaning  of  fundamen- 
tal constitutional  rights.  The  key  deci- 
sion is  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan.  384  U.S. 
641  (1966),  where  the  Court  applying 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 — with 
which  so  many  of  us  are  familiar- 
struck  down  the  parts  of  the  New  York 
elections  laws  requiring  English  literacy 
tests  as  unconstitutional.  I  quote  the 
Court  in  Morgan: 

Correctly  viewed,  section  6  is  a  positive 
grant  of  legislative  power  authorizing  Con- 
gress to  exercise  its  discretion  in  determin- 
ing whether  and  what  legislation  Is  needed 
to  secure  the  guarantees  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment.  384  VS.  at  661. 

The  Court  turned  the  issue  of  the 
equal  protection  violation  over  to  Con- 
gress because  it  said  that  Congress  had 
assessed  and  weighed  various  conflict- 
ing considerations  and  decided  that — 

It  is  not  for  us  to  review  the  Congre*- 
sional  reaolutloD  of  these  factors.  It  is 
•nough  that  w«  be  able  to  perceive  a  basis 


upon  which  Congress  might  resolve  the  con- 
met  as  it  did.  384  U.S.  at  653. 

In  other  words,  it  said  exactly  what  I 
have  been  saying  here,  that  the  court 
lays  down  the  general  proposition  under 
the  14th  amendment  and  under  that  gen- 
eral proposition  then  the  Congress  is 
the  one  to  express  its  will  to  resolve  the 
factors  involved  and  the  basic  principles 
laid  down  by  the  Court. 

So  the  Court  held  that  the  State  stat- 
ute must  yield  even  though  it  might 
otherwise  have  upheld  it  and  might  have 
rendered  a  decision  quite  different  from 
that  of  Congress. 

Some  critics  of  Morgan  argue  that  this 
case  goes  too  far  in  the  direction  of  legis- 
lative power  and  overturns  the  relation- 
ship between  Congress  and  the  Court  by 
converting  section  5  from  a  power  to  deal 
with  remedies  into  a  general  police  pow- 
er for  the  Nation.  Nevertheless,  it  is  clear 
from  Morgan  that  the  Court  believes 
Congress  is  assigned  power  because  of  its 
superior  ability  "to  assess  and  weigh  the 
various  conflicting  considerations."  The 
Court  recognized  and  deferred  to  Con- 
gress' special  competence. 

That  is  what  I  say  in  this  schoolbusing 
thing  and  in  the  pending  amendment, 
that  Congress  should  have  the  power  to 
legislate  on  schoolbusing  matters.  To  use 
the  language  again,  "To  assess  and  weigh 
the  various  conflicting  considerations." 

Heaven  knows,  I  do  not  think  there 
has  been  an  issue  in  our  time — certainly 
maybe  never  an  issue  in  the  whole  time 
of  the  history  of  the  United  States  of 
America — where  there  were  more  con- 
flicting considerations  than  there  has 
been  in  this  forced  schoolbusing  busi- 
ness. 

The  enforcement  clause  argument  ap- 
pears to  have  been  employed  to  justify 
the  enactment  by  Congress  of  title  n  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968 — Public  Law  90-351: 
18  U.S.C.  3501— with  which  we  are  all 
so  familiar  In  this  body*  One  purpose  be- 
hind the  act  was  to  limit  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  Miranda  v.  Ari- 
zona. 384  U.S.  436  (1966)  relating  to  the 
admissibility  of  confessions  at  trials,  a 
landmark  case,  as  we  all  know.  It  was  ar- 
gued that  since  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Katzenbach  against  Morgan  had  affirmed 
the  view  that  Congress  is  possessed  of  a 
"positive  grant"  of  power  to  enforce  the 
14th  amendment  by  virtue  of  its  fifth 
section,  Congress  can  accordingly  make 
its  own  Independent  assessment  of  rele- 
vant factors  and  perceive  alternatives 
not  relied  upon  by  the  Miranda  court, 
and  alternatives  that  might  not  accord 
with  the  Miranda  ruling.  See  Senate  re- 
port No.  1097,  90th  Congress.  2d  session, 
59-63—1968. 

So.  too.  the  decisions  which  we  make 
xmder  this  amendment,  as  to  whether  or 
not  to  order  busing,  and  to  what  degree. 
Involves  the  kind  of  assessment  and 
weighing  of  conflicting  considerations  re- 
ferred to  in  Morgan  as  the  reason  for 
judicial  deference  to  congressional  judg- 
ment. 

At  a  minimum,  section  5  of  the  14th 
amendment  conflrms  and  reenforces  the 
historic  power  of  Congress  to  deal  with 
remedies  employed  by  Federal  courts. 
There  Is  little  doubt  that  Congress  has 
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power  to  limit  or  deny  one  remedy  among 
many. 
Let  me  quote  Professor  Hart: 
The  denial  of  any  remedy  is  one  thing.  .  .  . 
But  the  denial  of  one  remedy  while  another 
is  left  open,  or  the  substitution  of  one  for 
another,  is  very  different.  It  must  be  plain 
that  Congress  necessarily  has  a  wide  choice 
in  the  selection  of  remedies  and  that  a  com- 
plaint about  action  of  this  kind  can  rarely 
be  of  constitutional  dimension  .  .  .  CTihe 
basic  reason,  I  suppose,  is  the  great  variety 
of  possible  remedies  and  the  even  greater 
variety  of  reasons  why  in  different  situations 
a  legislature  can  fairly  prefer  one  to  another. 

Speaking  specifically  of  the  remedies 
in  desegregation  cases.  Professor  Cox 
has  stated: 

The  scope  and  character  of  the  relief  to  be 
afforded,  however,  seems  well  within  the 
sphere  open  to  congressional  action  under 
section  5  ...  It  seems  irrelevant  whether  the 
relief  is  greater  or  lesser  than  the  courts 
would  order.  In  either  event,  the  relief  is  not 
part  of  the  Constitution. 

What  he  is  saying  there  is  that  the 
relief  is  part  of  Congress,  that  that  is  its 
job.  after  the  court  has  laid  down  the 
basic  decision  and  the  basic  proposition 
under  the  14th  amendment  and  then  the 
interpretation  carrying  out  that  basic 
proposition,  so  far  as  remedies  are  con- 
cerned, is  for  the  Congress. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  long  acknowl- 
edged the  power  that  Congress  has  over 
remedies.  In  a  case  dealing  with  a  State 
law  giving  corporations  summary  proc- 
ess over  debtors.  Bank  of  Columbia  v 
Okeley,  4  Wheat.  235  (1819),  the  Court 
said,  and  I  quote: 

It  is  the  remedy,  and  not  the  right,  and  as 
such  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  subject 
to  the  wUl  of  Congress.  The  forms  of  admin- 
istering Justice  and  the  duties  and  powers  of 
courts  as  Incident  to  the  exercise  of  a 
branch  of  sovereign  power,  must  ever  be  sub- 
ject to  legislative  wUl,  and  the  power  over 
them  U  unalienable,  so  as  to  bind  subsequent 
legislatures.  4  Wheat,  at  245. 

Similarly,  the  power  of  Congress  over 
remedies  for  violations  of  constitutional 
rights  is  widely  accepted.  For  instance,  in 
the  recent  case  of  Bivens  v.  Sir  Unknown 
Agents,  403  U.S.  388  ( 1971 )  the  court  held 
that  violation  of  plaintiffs  4th  amend- 
ment rights  by  Federal  agents  gives  rise 
to  a  cause  of  action  for  damages,  and 
stated: 

We  have  here  no  explicit  congressional  dec- 
laration that  persons  injured  by  a  Federal 
officer's  violation  of  the  fourth  amendment 
may  not  recover  money  damages  from  the 
agents,  but  must  instead  be  remitted  to  an- 
other remedy,  equally  effective  in  view  of 
Congress.  403  U.S.  at  421. 

I  contend  that  Congress  does  have 
power  over  the  remedies  employed  by 
Federal  courts,  even  in  constitutional 
cases  and  that  power  derives  from  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  14th  amendment.  Section  5 
is  the  source  of  congressional  power  over 
Court  remedies  In  desegregation  cases, 
and  more  especially  in  the  schoolbusing 
issue  we  have  before  us  now. 

At  this  point  let  me  review  briefly  the 
leading  decisions  in  the  desegregation 
area.  The  fundamental  right  was  set 
forth  in  the  landmark  case  of  Brown  v. 
Board  of  Education.  347  U.S.  483  (1954) . 
There  the  Court  held  that  State-imposed 
segregation  of  the  races  In  the  public 


schools  is  inherently  imequal  and  a  de- 
nial of  equal  protection  of  the  law.  Since 
then  the  courts  have  dealt  largely  with 
the  remedies  for  violation  of  the  right 
enounced  in  Brown.  In  the  second  Brown 
V.  Board  decision,  349  U.S.  294  (1955), 
the  court  held  that  a  State  which 
had  violated  the  14th  amendment  has  an 
affirmative  duty  to  take  whatever  steps 
are  necessary  to  convert  to  a  unitary 
school  system  from  which  racial  dis- 
crimination is  eliminated. 

The  full  realization  of  the  right  man- 
dated in  Brown  I  was  subordinated  In 
Brown  II  to  the  requirement  of  "all  de- 
liberate speed"  so  as  to  grant  sufficient 
time  for  adjusting  to  the  particular  needs 
of  each  school  district.  As  Professor  Bork 
has  observed : 

Brown  I  states  an  inflexible  constitutional 
objection  to  de  jure  separation.  Brown  II 
stresses  the  need  for  flexibility  in  fashioning 
remedies. 

Brown  II  makes  clear  the  necessity  to 
adjust  and  reconcile  conflicting  interests 
whereas  Brown  I  sets  forth  an  uncom- 
promising statement  of  fundamental 
principles.  To  emphasize  the  distinction, 
it  is  significant  that  the  Court  discussed 
the  constitutional  right  and  the  remedy 
in  separate  Brown  decisions. 

Later  on  in  Griffin  v.  Board  of  Super- 
visors. 377  U.S.  218  (1964),  the  Supreme 
Court  dropped  the  Brown  n  Standard 
for  compliance  by  stating  that  there  had 
been  "entirely  too  much  deliberation  and 
not  enough  speed."  377  U.S.  at  229.  and 
ordered  immediate  relief  for  the  Prince 
Edward  County  schoolchildren  whose 
right  to  an  equal  education  had  been 
violated. 

Then  in  Green  v.  County  School  Board 
391  U.S.  430  (1968).  the  Court  ruled  that 
new  Kent  County's  "freedom  of  choice" 
plan  was  not  sufficient  affirmative  action 
to  remedy  the  past  violation.  It  told  local 
officials: 

To  fashion  steps  which  promise  realis- 
tically to  amount  promptly  to  a  system 
without  a  "white"  school  and  a  •"Negro" 
school,  but  Just  school.  391  C.S.  at  442. 

In  both  Griffin  and  Green,  the  Court 
stressed  the  affirmative  obligation  of 
segregation,  regardless  of  the  need  for 
adjustment  and  reconciliation  of  con- 
flicting interests. 

Following  the  High  Court's  direction, 
lower  Federal  courts  increasingly  re- 
lied on  desegregation  schemes  requiring 
remedial  student  assignments.  The 
method  most  widely  resorted  to  was 
busing. 

In  1971.  the  Supreme  Court  expressly 
endorsed  busing  as  a  reasonable  method 
of  desegregation  the  Nation's  public 
schools.  In  Swann  v.  Charlotte-Mecklen- 
berg  Board  of  Education,  402  U.S.  1 
(1971).  Chief  Justice  Warren  Berger 
stated  in  a  unanimous  opinion,  that  de- 
segregation plans  must  achieve  the 
"greatest  possible  degree  of  actual  deseg- 
regation." 402  U.S.  at  26.  To  achieve 
that  end.  a  district  court  may,  and  in 
certain  situations  may  have  no  real  al- 
ternative but  to.  order  students  trans- 
ported to  schools  away  from  their  homes, 
although  not  so  far  "as  to  either  risk  the 
hesdth  of  the  children  or  signiflcantly  in- 
fringe on  the  educational  process."  402 
U.S.  at  30-31. 


I  want  to  emphasize  here  that  Swann 
I  holds  that  busing  is  a  permissible  but 
not  mandatory  tool  available  to  courts 
for  breaking  down  the  barriers  of  dual 
school  systems.  The  Court  in  Swann  I 
recognized  that  "the  scope  of  permis- 
sible transportation  of  students  as  an 
implemei:t  of  a  remedial  decree  cannot 
be  defined  with  precision."  402  U.S.  at  29. 
It  said  that  "no  rigid  guidelines"  can  be 
given  and  that  "the  reconcihation  of 
competing  ^'alues"  is  required.  402  U.S. 
29.  31. 

The  court  clearly  distinguished  be- 
tween the  substantive  right  imder  the 
Constitution  and  the  question  of  remedy 
left  to  the  broad  equity  power  of  the 
courts.  The  Chief  Justice  noted  that, 
since  Brown  I.  Federal  courts  have 
struggled  to  find  appropriate  remedies 
for  desegregation  and  have  been  forced 
to  "improvise  and  experiment  without 
detailed  or  specific  guidelines."  402  U.S. 
at  2.  Later,  in  the  opinion,  he  stated: 

A  school  desegregation  case  does  not  dif- 
fer fundamentaly  from  other  cases  involving 
the  framing  of  equitable  remedies  to  repair 
the  denial  of  a  constitutional  right.  The  tasK 
Is  to  correct,  by  a  balancing  of  the  Individual 
and  collective  interests,  the  condition  that 
offends  the  Constitution."  402  U.S.  at  11. 

Tlie  opinion  recognizes  that  busing  is  a 
remedy — that  is  why  I  have  quoted  this 
language — that  must  be  chosen  and 
limited  with  regard  to  other  competing 
values  upon  which  it  infringes. 

The  clear  distinction  between  right  and 
remedy  was  maintained  by  the  Court  in 
North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion v.  Swann.  402  U.S.  43.  45  (1971).  In 
Swann  II.  the  Supreme  Court  struck 
down  a  State  statute  which  banned 
assignment  of  any  student  on  accoimt  of 
race  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  racial 
balance  or  ratio  in  the  schools.  The  Court 
said  this  statutory  bar  on  any  use  of  bus- 
ing must  inevitably  conflict  with  the  duty 
to  dismantle  ?  dual  school  system. 

The  language  in  Swann  I  recognizes 
that  busing  and  other  desegregation 
remedies  are  not  absolute  rights,  but 
remedies,  which  must  take  into  account 
competing  considerations.  By  contrast. 
Swann  II  suggests  that  the  courts  would 
likely  find  that  Congress  lacks  the  power 
to  bar  busing  altogether  as  a  desegrega- 
tion remedy.  Still,  Congress  can  limit 
or  deny  one  remedy  among  many,  as 
Professor  Hart  suggested  and  the  cases 
make  clear. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  intro- 
duced will  not  do  away  altogether  with 
busing  of  schoolchildren  for  desegrega- 
tion purposes.  In  light  of  Swann  II.  it  is 
doubtful  that  any  legislative  remedy, 
short  of  a  constitutional  amendment, 
could  prevent  busing  under  any  circum- 
stances or  could  stop  the  courts,  in  their 
equitable  capacity,  from  devising 
remedies  to  remove  de  jure  segregation 
which  entail  some  degree  of  transporta- 
tion. 

Unlike  the  North  Carolina  statute 
struck  down  in  Swann  n,  this  amend- 
ment specifically  provides  for  busing  as 
an  appropriate  remedy  for  insuring 
equal  protection  and  equal  educational 
opportimities — but  onlj-  as  a  remedy  of 
last  resort.  Where  children  are  bused  to 
retain  segregation  in  the  school,  this 
amendment  can  prove  helpful  in  achiev- 
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lug  an  end  to  dual  school  systems.  This 
use  of  busing  is  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  Brown  I  and  n  and  the  require- 
ments of  Swann  I  and  IL 

However,  this  amendment  is  specif- 
ically designed  to  limit  the  extent  and 
frequency  of  busing.  Its  consUtutionality 
hinges  upon  the  reasonableness  of  those 
provisions  restricting  court  ordered  bus- 
ing. The  question  is  whether  the  inhibi- 
tions set  out  in  this  amendment  are  so 
strmg  that  the  courts  cannot  properly 
carry  out  their  constitutional  mandate. 
It  is  a  question  of  degree. 

While  reasonable  men  may  differ  about 
this  matter,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  sec- 
tions covering  the  busing  of  school- 
children are  not  so  restrictive  that  the 
Federal  courts  will  not  be  able  to  devise 
appropriate  remedies  to  remove  de  jure 
segregation  and  end  inherently  unequal 
school  systems. 

Let  us  look  at  what  the  amendment 
does  in  light  of  what  the  courts  have 
said.  The  constitutional  per  se  rule  of 
Brown  I  Is  preserved.  So  also  is  the  af- 
firmative duty  of  a  de  jure  segregated 
school  system  to  "desegregate  now." 

The  statemmt  of  purpose  In  section 

902  is  in  line  with  the  court's  expressions 
in  Brown  U,  In  Green  v.  County  School 
Board,  391  VS.  430,  437-8  (1968)  and 
Keyes  v.  School  District  No.  1,  413  U.S 
189  a973),  that  school  districts.  North 
and  South,  with  a  past  record  of  statu- 
torially  compelled  racial  separation,  have 
an  affirmative  duty  to  take  whatever 
steps  are  necessary  to  convert  to  a  uni- 
tary system  "in  which  racial  discrimina- 
tion would  be  eliminated  root  and 
branch."  The  findings  set  out  in  section 

903  of  the  amendment  reflect  the  essen- 
tial holdings  of  Brown  I  and  Swann  I. 

Brown  i  enunciated  the  principle  that 
no  child  should  be  involuntarily  assigned 
by  State  authorities  to  a  certain  school 
because  of  his  race.  It  is  an  inversion  of 
this  decision — and  a  perversion.  I  think — 
to  contend  that  school  districts  must  as- 
sign students  to  a  particular  school  sole- 
ly on  the  basis  of  race.  That  is  what  is 
going  on  now.  Neither  Swann  nor  any 
otlier  Supreme  Court  case  has  held  that 
there  is  a  fundamental  right  to  attend 
a  racially  balanced  school  or  to  be  bused 
to  school  for  that  purpose.  Swann  I  re- 
jected the  notion  that  the  Constitution 
requires  racial  balance,  420  U.S.  at  24. 
So.  too.  does  section  905  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

Arguments  can  be  made  for  or  against 
the  various  propositions  set  forth  in  the 
amendment,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
hierarchy  of  preferred  remedies  estab- 
lished in  part  D.  But  reasonable  men  can 
concliKle  that  the.se  propositions  are  cor- 
rect. 

The  different  remedies  I  propose  In 
section  914  are  designed  "to  correct  par- 
ticular denials  of  equal  educational  op- 
portunity or  equal  protection  of  the 
laws."  It  is  not  unreasonable  and  unduly 
restrictive  to  prox-ide  that,  in  framhig 
remedial  relief  that  may  entail  busing, 
the  courts  or  administrative  bodies  con- 
sider, or  make  specific  findings  with  re- 
spect to.  the  efficacy  of  alternative  de- 
segregation schemes. 

By  adopting  this  amendment.  Congress 
will  indicate  a  disapproval  of  uimeces- 


sary  busing  and  reqtiire  the  courts  to  go 
through  a  checklist  of  remedies  to  be  ab- 
solutely certain  that  busing  awtiy  from 
home  is  necessary  before  It  is  decreed. 
This,  again,  reflects  a  legislative  balanc- 
ing of  competing  considerations.  It  Is 
difficult  to  believe  that  Congress  does  not 
have  the  power  under  the  Constitution 
to  design  such  remedies  or  to  prefer  one 
remedy  among  many  in  an  effort  to 
tackle  the  dual  school  systems  problem. 
All  students  should  be  able  to  attend 
a  local  school  close  to  home,  within  the 
neighborhood,  if  possible.  This  amend- 
ment in  section  915  reaffirms  that  right. 
I  think  we  would  agree  that  the  neigh- 
borhood is  the  most  appropriate  and  con- 
venient basis  for  determining  public 
school  assignments.  This  amendment 
embodies  that  concept. 

Of  course,  where  local  officials  have 
committed  acts  constituting  de  jure  seg- 
regation affecting  a  meaningful  portion 
of  the  schools  In  a  district,  the  fact  that 
neighborhood  schools  are  Involved  will 
not  relieve  the  authorities  of  proving  that 
similar  unlawful  actions  involving  other 
local  schools  were  not  similarly  motivat- 
ed. Still,  this  presumption  does  not  viti- 
ate the  principle  of  neighborhood  school 
systems;  nor  does  It  invalidate  the  poUcy 
of  protecting  neighborhood  school  as- 
signments and  preventing  busing  beyond 
nearby  educational  facilities. 

In  addition,  the  preservation  in  section 
916  of  the  amendment  of  district  lines  In 
fashioning  busing  decrees  Is  not  an  im- 
reasonable  requirement.  If  school  offi- 
cials have  engaged  In  de  jure  segrega- 
tion, they  have  done  so  within  the  school 
district.  Dual  school  systems  can  be  dis- 
mantled within  district  boundaries.  To 
order  busing  across  district  lines  where 
the  adjoining  district  has  engaged  in 
racial  segregation  would  be  a  futile  exer- 
cise. Even  if  the  next  district  has  not  en- 
gaged In  discriminatory  practices,  to 
treat  students  as  pools  of  racial  resources 
to  cure  racial  Imbalance  is  repugnant 
and  is  certainly  not  required  under  the 
14th  amendment. 

The  Congress  must  assess  and  weigh 
conflicting  values,  including  the  educa- 
tional benefits  and  harm  to  the  school- 
children involved  and  families  affected. 
But  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
so  long  as  local  school  officials  do  not 
engage  In  the  imlawful  practices  pro- 
scribed In  section  904,  the  limitations  on 
busing  beyond  the  closest  or  next  closest 
schools  and  within  district  bounds  are 
not  duly  restrictive. 

The  other  restrictions  on  student  bus- 
ing are  in  accord  with  established  judi- 
cial precedent.  For  Instance,  the  ban  in 
section  915  on  busing  which  poses  health 
hazards  or  infringes  on  the  educational 
process  Is  Identical  to  the  limitations  set 
by  the  Court  to  Swann  I.  The  Ihnltatlon 
in  section  919  on  new  or  additional  bus- 
ing following  a  finding  of  compliance 
with  constitutional  standards  jibes  with 
Swann. 

The  Court  stated  that  year-by-year 
adjustments  of  racial  composition  In  stu- 
dent bodies  are  not  required  once  the 
duty  to  desegregate  has  been  carried  out 
and  racial  discrimination  through  official 
action  Is  eliminated  402  U.S.  at  32.  It  is 
unwise  to  treat  a  violation  of  the  14th 


amendment  as  an  opportunity  for  indefi- 
nite Federal  judicial  supervision  of  local 
schools,  yet  that  is  what  is  going  on.  Once 
there  has  been  good  faith  compUance 
and  segregation  is  ended,  despite  popu- 
lation shifts,  unless  the  system  later  en- 
gages in  de  jure  discrimination,  further 
intervention  by  a  district  court  should 
be  luinecessary,  and  not  only  imneces- 
sary,  but  also  it  should  be  unlawful  and 
that  is  what  this  amendment  seeks  to  do. 
The  standards  in  sections  919  and  920 
for  limiting  and  terminating  Federal 
court  desegregation  orders  Incorporate 
the  concept  of  unitary  school  systems  de- 
fined in  Green,  supra,  and  other  cases. 
In  addition,  the  unlawful  practices 
proscribed  In  section  904  are  largely  a 
restatement  of  existing  constitutional 
principles. 

That  section  prohibits,  among  other 
things,  deliberate  segregation  of  students 
and  faculty;  the  faUure  to  take  affirma- 
tive steps  to  eliminate  the  vestiges  of  a 
dual  school  system;  and  student  trans- 
fers made  for  the  purpose  and  effect  of 
increasing  segregation— all  of  these  wera 
condemned  by  the  Supreme  Court  In 
Brown  I  and  Its  progeny. 

Accordingly,  I  do  not  doubt  that  this 
amendment  will  survive  a  court  chal- 
lenge. That  Is  why  I  spend  so  much  time 
talking  about  the  constitutional  aspects 
and  how  this  amendment  fits  Into  the 
scope  of  those  leading  cases. 

Congress  has  the  power  to  enact  rea- 
sonable restrictions  upon  the  array  of 
desegregation  remedies  devised  by  the 
courts,  Including  the  busing  of  school- 
children. That  is  essentially  what  this 
amendment  will  accomplish,  if  enacted. 
No  one  would  reasonably  deny  that  it 
should  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  insure  that  all  public  schoolchildren 
are  entitled  to  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity without  regard  to  race,  color,  sex 
or  national  origin.  That  Is  what  this 
amendment  provides. 

I  believe  that  just  as  wholeheartedly 
as  the  people  who  will  oppose  this 
amendment,  but  I  declare  that  this 
amendment  provides  precisely  that. 

I  support  that  policy  and  oppose  the 
maintenance  of  dual  school  systems  In 
which  students  are  assigned  by  school 
officials  to  public  educational  faculties  on 
the  basis  of  their  race,  color,  sex,  or  na- 
tional origin.  This  amendment  would 
help  to  eliminate  those  systems. 

I  also  oppose  imnecessary,  indiscrimi- 
nate, and  widespread  transportation  of 
students  far  away  from  their  places  of 
residence,  and  this  amendment  would 
prevent  that  occurrence. 

As  I  have  stated,  this  amendment  will 
not  end  all  busing  for  all  time— it  Is  not 
Intended  to  do  that;  If  It  did  that  It  would 
never  survive  constitutionality,  the  ques- 
tion If  It  went  to  the  Supreme  Court,  but 
at  least  It  will  Inform  the  Federal  judges 
It  Is  the  will  of  the  people  and  the  deter- 
mlnaUon  of  Congress  that  extensive 
busing  Is  not  preferred,  and  that  to  the 
extent  that  busing  is  essential  to  achieve 
constitutional  ends,  it  should  be  limited 
at  least  to  the  neighborhood  and  district 
schools. 

This  amendment  Is  no  legal  legislative 
cure-all.  It  Is  not  intended  to  create  an 
additional  statutory  remedy  for  de  facto 
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segregation,  and  the  language  should  not 
be  interpreted  to  support  a  contrary  con- 
clusion. Of  course,  it  may  be  that  In 
Swann,  Keyes,  and  other  decisions,  the 
courts,  by  attempting  to  apply  de  jure 
remedifes  to  essentially  de  facto  situa- 
tions, have  blurred  the  distinctions. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  courts  have 
been  left  to  their  own  devices  in  dealing 
with  the  difficult  problem  of  eliminating 
segregation  and  dual  school  systems.  Ab- 
sent congressional  action,  the  courts  have 
had  to  improvise  and  experiment  without 
detailed  rules  or  specific  guidelines,  often 
to  the  detriment  of  the  schoolchildren 
affected.  The  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment will  provide  some  guidance.  It  is  in 
the  national  interest  that  we  take  action 
before  busing  gets  out  of  control. 

This  Is  the  tragic  thing  about  school 
busing.  The  courts  certainly  have  the 
duty  to  decide  these  landmark  cases 
that  they  have  decided,  such  as  Brown. 
Swann,  and  the  others.  They  had  that 
duty.  They  would  have  been  derelict  in 
their  duty  if  they  had  not.  But  we  in 
Congress  have  been  derelict  in  our  duty, 
too,  because  after  these  decisions  and 
from  pretty  clear  language  laid  down  in 
these  decisions,  we  have  not  done  any- 
thing in  Congress  except  to  put  mealy- 
mouthed  language  in  bills  we  have  passed 
and  we  have  not  given  the  courts  any 
guidelines  or  anything  they  can  tie  their 
hands  to  to  make  their  interpretations. 
So  we  have,  indeed,  abdicated  to  the 
arbitrary  decisions  of  Federal  district 
judges  all  over  the  country  and  particu- 
larly in  the  South,  where  I  reside. 

We  have  let  one  p>erson  tell  a  school 
board,  tell  an  entire  school  district,  tell 
the  parents,  tell  the  children,  and  tell 
thousands  and  thousands  of  people,  lust 
one  man,  what  must  be  done  about  the 
desegregation  problems  and,  in  particu- 
lar, about  schoolbusing,  because  Con- 
gress, and  more  particularly  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  has  not  had  the 
guts  and  the  courage  to  enact  legislation 
which  should  have  been  enacted  a  long 
time  ago. 

I  must  say  the  House  has;  they  have 
done  it  on  two  occasions  and  by  an  over-'^ 
whelming  majority.  But  we  have  re- 
fused to  do  it  in  the  Senate  and  we  have 
refused  to  do  it  in  spite  of  the  expression 
of  overu'helming  opinion  by  people  all 
across  the  Nation. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  earlier  in  these 
remarks,  95  percent  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  oppose  forced  schoolbus- 
ing. We  talk  about  ourselves  being  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people.  How  unrepre- 
sentative can  we  get  if  we  Ignore  the 
will  of  95  percent  of  the  people  around 
the  United  States  and  substitute  our  own 
arbitrary  decisions,  totally  opposed  to 
what  they  believe.  That  is  precisely  what 
the  Senate  has  been  doing  year  after 
year  when  we  argue  these  schoolbusing 
propositions. 

It  is  high  time  we  came  to  our  senses 
and  If  we  are.  Indeed,  representative  of 
our  people,  whether  we  live  in  the  South, 
the  North,  the  East,  or  the  West,  we 
should  be  responsive  to  their  will. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  further  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  an  Interesting 
quote  I  read  recently  in  the  Washington 
Post.  These  are  the  words  of  a  young 


black  woman  with  two  school-age  chil- 
dren. She  was  asked  her  opinion  about 
busing  and  this  yoimg  woman  replied  in 
this  fashion : 

To  me  this  is  a  reversion  to  what  we  were 
getting  into  before  Brown.  It  might  Just  be 
me,  but  I  had  to  walk  all  this  distance  to 
catch  a  school  bus  and  be  bused  across 
town.  If  this  is  what  it  comes  to  here  in 
Topeka,  I  will  conform  to  it,  but  ...  if  there 
is  another  solution  that  would  give  us  our 
neighborhood  schools  and  still  give  us  an 
integrated  school  system,  I  would  rather  see 
that. 

The  words  are  those  of  Linda  Brown, 
whose  name  is  borne  by  that  landmark 
decision  which  will  be  20  years  old  this 
Friday. 

I  think  this  pretty  well  sums  up  the 
general  attitude  on  busing.  And  I  earn- 
estly hope  my  colleagues  will  support 
this  amendment. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
HoLLiNGS) .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  to  neither  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  clear 
that  we  will  soon  be  faced  with  an  up  or 
down  vote  on  the  so-called  Esch  amend- 
ment as  offered  by  Mr.  Gurnby,  In  lieu 
of  the  language  contained  in  title  vm 
of  the  committee  bill  commonly  known 
as  the  Scott-Mansfield  amendment, 
which  was  passed  in  the  1972  higher  ed- 
ucation bill. 

I  think  that  it  would  be  useful  to  the 
Senate  if  we  thought  back  to  Jime  of 
1972  when  the  conference  report  was 
being  considered  on  the  floor.  At  that 
time  many  thought  that  the  Scott- 
Mansfleld  language  went  much  too  far 
in  restricting  the  use  of  transportation 
as  a  desegregation  tool.  Indeed,  I  can 
well  remember  that  during  the  all-night 
flnal  conference  on  the  bill  this  very 
question  hung  up  the  conference  until 
5  a.m..  and  ultimately  three  Senate  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  did  not  sign  the 
report  because  of  the  Scott-Mansfield 
amendment. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  the  so-called 
Esch  or  Gumey  amendment.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  an  expert  on  the  law  nor  a 
strong  proponent  of  schoolbusing.  Never- 
theless, this  smiendment  seems  to  be  a 
totally  mischievous  one  which  csm  only 
exsuierbate  the  already  emotional  sub- 
ject of  busing. 

As  I  read  the  amendment  I  am  per- 
plexed, for  It  seems  to  offer  no  answers 
to  questions  raised  but  Implies  promise 
of  relief;  for  Instance,  I  find  reference 
to  "dual  schools"  and  "unitary  schools" 
with  no  definition  found  anywhere  In  the 
bill  as  to  what  those  terms  mean. 


You  then  further  read  that  the  Con- 
gress is  making  findings  which  to  my 
mind  are  totally  overstated,  and  I  ques- 
tion whether  they  are  based  on  fact, 
other  than  fact  fovmd  in  literature  de- 
signed to  make  a  particular  slanted 
point.  For  example,  there  is  a  finding 
stating  that — 

(1)  all  children  enrolled  in  public  scliools 
are  entitled  to  equal  educational  opportunity 
without  regard  to  race,  color,  sex.  or  national 
origin,  and  |2)  the  neighborhood  is  the 
appropriate  basis  for  determining  public 
school  assignments. 

I  know  of  no  publications,  studies,  or 
hearings  which  would  substantiate  such 
a  parallel  statement  of  findings.  Indeed, 
in  many  instances  the  education  of  a 
child  in  his  neighborhood  school  may 
well  deny  him  equaUty  of  educational 
opportunity.  We  then  read  about  some- 
thing called  the  next  nearest  school, 
which  again  is  not  defined.  It  may  soimd 
fine  in  a  grammar  school  situation,  bul 
what  do  you  do  above  the  sixth  grade? 
I  do  not  know  of  any  literature,  study,  or 
finding  that  shows  the  neighborhood  as 
aji  appropriate  basis  for  determining 
public  school  assignments — convenient, 
yes.  but  appropriate?  I  question  it. 

Finally,  I  turn  to  what  is  to  me  the 
most  unacceptable  portion  of  this  legis- 
lation— that  section  which  would  allow 
the  reopening  of  any  court -ordered  de- 
segregation plan  going  back  to  the  1954 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education  de- 
cision. Can  this  reopener  do  anything 
but  create  further  divisiveness  in  our 
Nation?  Would  not  the  adoption  of  this 
type  of  amendment  merely  add  to  the 
uncertainty  that  prevails?  This  amend- 
ment could  reopen  cases  settled  years 
ago — decades  ago — and  lay  bare  wounds 
which  have  only  recently  closed.  This 
could  cause  another  decade  of  chaos. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  support  the  com- 
mittee recommendation  in  title  Vm 
which  was  thrashed  out  2  years  ago.  and 
for  which,  as  I  said  earlier,  was  criticized 
a  great  deal  by  civil  rights  groups  as 
going  as  far  as  they  would  like  to 
go;  but  it  then  seemed  to  be  a  fair  state- 
ment of  what  was  right  for  the  children 
and  what  would  achieve  a  desegregated 
school  system.  North  and  South,  and  so 
it  seems  now. 

In  this  regard,  we  ought  to  remember 
that  the  language  we  have  in  the  bill 
says  verj'  specifically  that  when  trans- 
portation is  harmful  to  the  education  or 
health  of  a  child,  it  cannot  be  ordered. 
It  would  not  come  into  effect  until  all  the 
court  remedies  had  been  exhausted.  That 
is  the  law  now.  It  has  worked  for  the 
last  year  or  two.  Tempers  are  far  cooler 
now  then  they  were  a  year  ago.  What  we 
would  do  if  we  adopted  the  amendment 
is  exacerbate  the  situation  and  raise 
emotions  to  a  high  heat. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  there  will 
be  a  very  adequate  number  of  speakers 
to  deal  with  this  amendment,  but  dur- 
ing the  morning  period  I  should  like  to 
make  a  few  observatioift  with  respect 
to  it.  First,  and  very  important,  let  me 
say  that  I  am  one  of  those  Memt)ers 
who,  after  ha\'ing  negotiated  the  higher 
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education  conference  report,  and  la- 
bored over  it  dllige-ntly,  felt  in  con- 
science tiiat  I  could  not  compromise  on 
this  issue  of  desegregation  of  schools, 
though  I  believed  and  said  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  not  carry  it  out  be- 
cause its  civil  rights  provisions  would 
be  unconstitutional  and  invidious.  None- 
theless, and  notwithstanding  that.  I 
know  that  I  felt  I  could  not  in  good  con- 
science send  that  kind  of  message  out 
to  the  people  who  would  be  adversely 
affected.  So  I  voted  against  the  confer- 
ence report.  Subsequent  history  has  jus- 
tified me. 

The  fact  is  that  it  was  not  the  courts, 
which  would  enforce  that  kind  of  re- 
straint, which  influenced  me  when  I 
was  proved  to  be  right.  The  courts  did 
not.  The  fact  is  that  we  were  sending 
the  wTong  signal. 

The  issue  would  be  tremendously 
compounded  if  we  did  what  we  are  asked 
to  do  by  this  amendment,  and  at  a  time — 
and  this  is  the  point  I  should  like  to 
emphasize — at  a  time  when  there  is 
enough  instability  in  the  country  al- 
ready, when  there  is  enough  fear  of  the 
future,  and  the  Earth  is  wavering  imder 
our  feet  in  terms  of  the  constitutional 
base  on  which  the  United  States  stands, 
and  when  there  is  not  much  widespread 
complaint  any  more  about  this  issue. 
Surely,  there  are  some  cities  in  which 
desegregation  orders  involving  busing 
are  pending  and  undetermined  before 
the  courts.  But  there  are  no  little 
Rocks  or  other  outbreaks  in  this  coun- 
try, placing  the  whole  social  system  in 
jeopardy  in  this  country,  placing  the 
whole  coimtry  in  conflict  between 
blacks  and  wliites. 

This  has  been  a  triumph  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  the  sense  that  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  balance  between  the  courts,  the 
Executive,  and  Congress,  the  country  has 
somehow  essentially  readjusted  itself  to 
this  situation. 

Seeldng  to  gather  up  a  whole  network 
of  what  au-e  relatively,  in  terms  of  ten- 
sion, minor  ar^as  of  disaffection,  an  ef- 
fort is  going  to  be  made  to  overturn  the 
whole  system,  the  whole  social  balance 
by  this  amendment,  if  it  prevails.  So  ob- 
viously it  is  the  same  as  the  one  in  the 
other  body  in  terms  of  law,  and  that  is 
going  to  be  it.  In  my  judgment,  it  win 
have  a  most  adverse  effect  in  terms  of 
social  instability  in  this  country,  and  In 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  in  whom 
confidence  is  slowly  being  built  in  Oov- 
emment  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Pi-esldent,  I  tliink  this  is  so  damag- 
ing, especially  at  this  time,  that  we 
should  not  tamper  with  it.  But  we  should 
allow  the  situation  under  existing  law. 
which  deals  with  the  entire  matter  of 
racial  segregation.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
sections  of  this  amendment  is  a  complete 
restatement  of  existing  law,  as  are  some 
of  the  recitals  that  have  already  been 
provided  in  the  Scott-Mansfield  compro- 
mise respecting  any  risk  To  the  health  of 
a  student  or  any  impingement  on  the 
educational  process. 

With  all  respect,  I  was  the  author  of 
those  amendments  myself  and  the  fash- 
ioning of  that  compromise.  That  Is  all 


recited  in  this  amendment.  It  is  simply 
a  repetition  of  what  already  exists  in 
section  815(d).  which  is  similar  in  its 
recital  of  the  purpose,  and  the  recital  of 
the  same  ideas  that  are  set  forth. 

But  the  devastating  part  of  this 
amendment  is  twofold.  First,  in  the  com- 
plete instability  which  will  result,  based 
on  what  has  happened  In  the  past.  The 
proceedings  under  section  818  and  the 
new  prohibitions  and  limitations  that 
will  take  place  upon  the  actions  of  the 
court,  in  seeking  an  order  to  remedy  un- 
der that  situation  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, they  will  reject. 

All  that  we  are  doing  Is  to  incite  a  lot 
of  appetite  for  confrontation  between 
sections  of  the  public  in  different  parts  of 
the  coimtry  and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
That  will  create  all  kinds  of  tension, 
which  will  be  extremely  harmful  to  our 
countrj-,  especially  at  this  time,  and 
there  is  no  need  for  it. 

This  problem  has  to  be  worked  out  in 
the  pragmatic  area  of  the  same  court 
system,  consistently,  and  without  its  be- 
coming a  national  problem  or  crisis.  We 
have  one  now,  and  we  are  inviting  an- 
other by  this  proposal,  If  we  adopt  this 
amendment. 

We  have  fought  thlj  battle  up  and 
down  the  hill.  The  Interesting  thing 
about  battles  like  this  Is  that  they  never 
stop;  they  constantly  recur,  hoping  for 
a  moment  when  our  guard  is  down,  when 
we  are  demoralized  or  disorganized  or 
weakened. 

We  have  gone  through  this  situation 
when  it  was  worse  than  It  Is  now.  We 
worked  out  a  compromise,  and  that  com- 
promise has  worked.  It  has  given  u»>rela- 
tive  stability.  Now.  at  a  tnomept  Vhen 
the  coimtry  is  in  a  state  of  some  disorder 
and  disarray,  because  or,the  impeach- 
ment situation,  here  it  comes  again,  add- 
ing more  fires  to  the  same  flame.  It  can 
only  harm  our  Nation,  which  so  urgently 
and  dearly  needs  to  be  encouraged  In  the 
form  of  stability,  this  time  between 
blacks  and  whites. 

There  is  some  claim,  as  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Ourniy)  showed 
when  he  quoted  from  Linda  Brown,  that 
black  people  themselves  do  not  want 
busing.  The  Constitution  was  made  for 
white  and  black  people.  The  necessity, 
where  it  Is  argued,  for  busing  is  in  temis 
of  law  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  the  responsiblity  of  idl,  not  only 
the  white  or  the  black  people  of  the 
country. 

Second,  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that 
the  way  in  which  these  remedies  have 
been  utilized  should  represent  any  re- 
straint or  restriction  upon  the  blacks 
any  more  than  the  whites.  It  has  not. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  figures  cited 
here,  it  Is  by  no  means  conclusive  or  de- 
cisive, nor  should  they  determine  the 
course  which  we  take  in  legislation  that, 
as  I  say,  is  designed  to  enforce  the  Con- 
stitution, the  law,  and  the  tranquillity  of 
our  country.  We  had  that  experience 
when  there  were  riots  in  the  streets.  No- 
body said,  "There  are  many  blacks  riot- 
ing; therefore,  rioting  must  be  right  as 
a  means  of  protest."  Of  course,  that 
would  be  wrong. 


So  I  join  with  my  colleagues  and  others 
who  are  devoted  to  civil  rights  in  Amer- 
ica to  punish  such  infractions  of  the  law 
or  whatever  may  have  been  fancied  Justi- 
fications of  those  who  engage  in  it. 

It  is  our  common  heritage  to  enforce 
the  law.  That  is  the  best  augrury  for  this 
coimtry,  and  we  must  do  it  in  this  situ- 
ation as  well. 

Again  I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
tried  to  avoid  these  awful  social  con- 
frontations between  a  group  of  people 
and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  We  had  the  problem  behind  us; 
and  now.  in  a  moment  of  national  dis- 
array, we  should  not  introduce  the  prob- 
lem again.  Yet  that  is  precisely  what  we 
would  be  doing  by  this  amendment. 

For  all  of  those  reasons,  Mr.  President, 
I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  will 
stand  by  the  policy  it  adopted  in  the  most 
considered  way,  after  the  most  extensive 
debate  and  consideration,  a  policy  now 
justified  by  time  and  experience,  and 
allow  this  matter  to  stand  where  It  is. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  request 
a  short  quorum  caU  without  the  time 
being  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  aimounced  that  the  Hou&t  had 
passed  the  bUl  (S.  1752)  prescribing  the 
objectives  and  functions  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Productivity  and  Work 
Quality  with  amendments  in  which  It  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afllxe^'  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bUl  (H.R.  3418)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 505  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
to  establish  uniform  original  enlistment 
qualifications  for  male  and  female  per- 
sons. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Harrt  P.  Bthd.  Jr.). 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  thj  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting.  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  aimounced  that  on 
May  4,  1974,  the  President  had  approved 
and  signed  the  following  Jills: 

S.  1116.  An  act  to  amend  the  ControDed 
Substances  Act  tc  provide  for  the  registra- 
tion of  practitioners  conducting  narcotic 
treatment  programs:  and 

S.  1125.  An  act  to  extend  through  fiscal 
year  1974  certain  expiring  appropriations  au- 
thorizations In  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,  the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Act,  and  the  E>evelopment  Dlsablltttes  Serv- 
ices and  Pacllltles  Construction  Act,  and  for 
other  purpoees. 
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EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate 
proceedings.) 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  1539)  to  amend 
and  extend  certain  acts,  relating  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  pro- 
grsmiis  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  When  does  the  first 
vote  occur  tod*y? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  12:15 
p.m. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  It  to  be  followed 
Immediately  by  a  second  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
the  order  of  the  day. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  first  vote  I  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  1  minute  for  the  purpose 
of  Introducing  the  members  of  the  Mexi- 
can Delegation  to  the  14th  United 
States-Mexican  Interparliamentary 

Conference. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIX).  It  Is  my  Intention 
at  that  time,  the  Senate  concurring,  to 
ask  that  there  be  a  recess  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5  minutes  for  the  purpose  of  allow- 
ing the  Senate  to  pay  its  respects  to  our 
associates  from  the  United  Mexican 
States,  and  also  to  greet  them  person- 
ally. I  make  that  unanimous-consent 
request  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  sure  that  will 
meet  with  the  approval  of  all  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  KIESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  MANSFIEIJ3.  Both. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  It  not  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  What  was  the  request? 

Mr.  PELL.  That  it  not  be  charged. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICKR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roU. 
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The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum>  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
very  much  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  every  schoolday  morn- 
ing in  the  State  of  Maine,  150.000  chil- 
dren. 66  percent  of  our  total  school  popu- 
lation, board  buses  and  are  driven  to 
school.  Every  afternoon  they  are  bused 
home.  Busing  for  these  children  is  an  un- 
questioned Eispect  of  their  education.  We 
have  been  busing  children  in  Maine  for 
many  years  and  it  is  such  an  accustomed 
practice  we  do  not  think  about  it  very 
much.  I  suppose  if  the  parents  of  the 
bused  children  reflected  on  the  matter 
some  might  express  a  preference  to  have 
their  children  attend  schools  within 
walking  distance  of  their  homes.  But  they 
recognize  that  busing  is  one  of  the  prices 
they  and  their  children  must  pay — and  a 
small  price  it  is — for  good  education.  We 
bus  because  we  have  found  that  the 
neighborhood  school — ^the  "little  red 
schoolhouse"  of  fond  memory — is  ineffi- 
cient and  inadequate  for  children  in  the 
20th  century.  By  consolidating  our 
schools  and  transporting  children  to 
them,  we  can  assure  them  the  kind  of 
comprehensive  curriculum  they  must 
have  for  training  adequate  to  live  aad 
work  in  a  modem  society.  We  bus  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  good  education.  And 
there,  shorn  of  rhetoric  and  emotion,  is 
why  Federal  courts  in  this  country  have 
ordered  the  busing  of  schoolchildren. 
They  have  found  that  in  school  districts 
both  North  and  South,  millions  of  chil- 
dren are  being  denied  decent  educations. 
Millions  of  children,  Indeed,  were  once 
bused  specifically  to  deny  them  the  edu- 
cation that  is  their  constitutional  right. 
That  is  one  of  the  key  elements  In  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  of  1954.  The 
Court  has  affirmed  In  a  number  of  deci- 
sions since  then  the  usefulness  of  busing 
as  one  means  of  guaranteeing  children  a 
good  education.  As  recently  as  1971  In 
Swann  acalnst  Charlotte-Mecklenburg.  It 
noted  that  tooslng  <rf  students  is  "a  nor- 
mal and  accepted  Uxri  of  educational 
policy"  and  concluded  that  In  certain 
circumstances  school  authorities  may  be 
"required  to  employ  bus  transportation 
as  one  tool  of  school  desegregation." 

In  short,  busing  of  schoolchildren  Is 
commonplace;  not  something  that  Is  part 
of  a  unique  way  of  hfe  in  the  State  of 
Maine.  In  1972,  19  million  students,  43.5 
percent  of  the  total  enrollment  in  our 
public  schools,  were  transxx}rted  to  Uieir 
schools  by  bus.  That  meant  using  2564KK) 
buaea  traveling  212  billlan  miles  at  a  cost 
of  $1.7  b&Uon  a  year.  Since  1919,  48 
States  have  legally  authorized  busing. 

Busing  only  becomes  an  issue.  It  seems, 
when  It  Is  used  not  to  segregate,  but  to 


desegregate  our  public  schools.  And  even 
then  consider  what  a  relatively  tiny  por- 
tion of  schoolbusing  Is  used  for  that 
purpose.  Only  3  percent  of  all  students 
traveling  on  schoolbuses  are  there  be- 
cause of  an  order  to  desegregate.  More 
public  funds  are  still  being  spent  to 
transport  students  to  racially  segregated 
schools  than  to  desegregated  ones. 

A  white  mother  in  Richmond,  Va.,  put 
the  issue  crudely,  but  clearly.  She  said: 

It's  not  the  busing.  It's  the  blaclcs. 

Shocking  as  that  sounds.  It  is  really  the 
nub  of  the  issue  we  confront  in  the  Sen- 
ate today.  If  we  were  busing  children  in 
order  to  give  them  the  educational  ad- 
vantages inherent  in  consolidated  or  spe- 
cial purpose  schools,  there  would  be  no 
more  pubUc  outcry  than  you  find  in 
Maine.  It  is  busing  to  accomplish  the  re- 
sults reouired  by  the  1954  school  decision 
of  the  UJ3.  Supreme  Court  in  the  Brown 
case  that  has  stirred  such  Utter  animos- 
ity. And  is  it  not  sad  and  Ironic  that  this 
Friday,  May  17,  is  the  20th  aiuiiversar>- 
of  the  Brown  decision  and  here  we  are 
debating  an  amendment  whose  purpose 
is  to  nullify  or  undercut  that  decision. 

The  Gumey  amendment  does  nothing 
to  alleviate  the  problems  of  busing.  It  can 
only  complicate  the  issue.  It  has  at  least 
two  provisions  of  dubious  constitution- 
ality: 

First,  it  would  prevent  courts  frcHn 
ordering  a  student  bused  to  any  but  the 
"closest  or  next  closest"  school  to  the 
student's  place  of  residence,  even  if  the 
only  way  to  guarantee  a  student's  consti- 
tutional rights  were  to  bus  a  student  a 
greater  distance  than  that.  Second,  it 
would  permit  re(H>enlng  of  long-settled 
school  desegregation  cases,  presenting 
school  districts  and  communities 
throughout  the  country  with  the  terrible 
prospect  of  reflghting  battles  long  con- 
sidered settled. 

Sinde  the  Gumey  amendment  and 
others  similar  to  it  attempt  to  bar  en- 
forcement of  judicially  defined  rights,  the 
position  of  its  proponents  has  to  be  that 
the  congressional  power  of  enforcement 
under  section  5  of  the  14th  amendment. 
Includes  the  power  to  define  a  lesser  duty 
to  desegregate  than  that  contemplated 
by  the  courts.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
spoken  quite  clearly  on  that  issue.  In 
Katzenbach  against  Morgan — 1966.  Jus- 
tice Breiman  in  a  decision  from  which 
only  two  Justices  dissented,  declared: 

Section  S  does  not  grant  Congress 
power  ...  to  enact  "statutes  so  as  In  effect 
to  dilute  ^UEd  protection  and  due  process 
decisions  of  this  Court."  We  empha'lre  that 
Congress  power  uiMler  Section  6  grants  Con- 
gress no  power  to  restrict,  abrogate  or  dQute 
tl>ese  guarantees.  TbxM,  for  example,  an  en- 
actment authorlzang  the  States  to  establish 
racially  segregated  systems  of  educaUon 
would  not  be  ...  as  required  by  Section 
5  ...  a  measure  "to  enforce"  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause  since  that  clause  of  Its  own 
IxjTce  prohibits  such  state  laws. 

Seven  of  the  Justices  presently  sitting 
on  the  Court — a  clear  majority — have 
already  expressed  their  view  that  the  en- 
forcement clause  of  the  14th  amendment 
gives  Congress  no  power  to  dilute  judi- 
cially declared  rights. 

The  Court  has  apoken  even  more  di- 
rectly to  the  constitutlonaUty  of  such  an 
amendment  as  the  one  here  proposed. 
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Agsdn  the  Swann  decision,  Chief  Justice 
Burger  specifically  noted  that  a  plan  as- 
signing pupils  to  schools  nearest  their 
homes  "may  fail  to  counteract  the  con- 
tinuing effects  of  past  school  segrega- 
tion" and  hence  be  constitutionally 
unacceptable. 

In  Davis  versus  Board  of  School  Com- 
missioners— 1971,  the  Court  held: 

A  district  court  may  and  should  consider 
the  use  of  all  available  techniques  including 
restructuring  of  attendance  zones  and  both 
contiguous  and  non-contiguous  attendance 
zones.  .  .  .  The  measure  of  any  desegregation 
plan  Is  its  effectiveness.  .  .  . 

The  Court  then  ruled  the  desegrega- 
ti(Xi  plan  at  issue  to  \>e  constitutionally 
unacceptable  because  "inadequate  con- 
sideration was  given  to  the  possible  use  of 
bus  transportation  and  split  zoning." 

In  view  of  these  decisions  alone — and 
there  are  others — can  any  Member  of 
this  body  believe  that  the  Gumey 
amendment  can  survive  a  court  attack 
<Hi  its  constitutionality?  And  if  the 
amendment  is  held  to  be  unconstitutional 
where  will  we  be  then?  Those  Senators 
who  feel,  for  whatever  reasons,  that  they 
must  vote  for  an  antibusing  amendment 
will  find  they  have  been  handed  a  legal 
fraud.  Let  t^em  explain  to  the  voters, 
then,  how  an  antibusing  provision  they 
supported  turned  out  to  be  nothing  of 
the  sort. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  choice  to- 
day is  not  between  a  bill  with  no  busing 
restrictions  and  this  amendment.  It  is, 
rather,  between  this  amendment  and  the 
realistic  and  probably  constitutional  lan- 
g^lage  we  have  adopted  before  on  this 
subject — the  so-called  Scott-Mansfield 
language — which  is  already  in  the  bill. 

So  no  Senator  need  feel  that  he  is  vot- 
ing for  busing  by  opposing  this  amend- 
ment. Instead,  he  can  quite  honestly  take 
the  position  that  he  was  taking  the 
course  most  likely,  in  the  long  run,  to 
minimize  the  use  of  busing  while  also 
minimizing  the  disruption  of  situations 
long  settled. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  let  the  matter 
rest  with  practical  political  considera- 
tions. There  is  at  stake  here  a  broad  and 
fundamental  issue.  Shall  we  in  this  body. 
20  years  after  the  Brown  decision,  a  rul- 
ing that  has  sparked  a  revolution  In 
America's  racial  attitudes,  now  be  party 
to  an  attempt  to  overturn  that  decision? 
Lately  the  media  has  been  full  of  recon- 
siderations of  Brown  and  Its  impact  on 
our  society.  While  we  all  recognize  its 
partial  success  and  realize  that  much 
still  remains  to  be  done  to  obtain  full 
compliance  with  it,  still  all  of  us  must 
recognize  its  germinal  effect.  Brown  and 
subsequent  Supreme  Court  decisions  and 
the  series  of  civil  rights  laws  Congress 
enacted  during  the  1960's  have,  together, 
gone  a  long  way  toward  breaching  the 
walls  of  segregation  and  discrimination. 
This  amendment  Is  an  attempt  to  rebuild 
those  walls,  to  deny  those  hard-won 
rights.  When  the  rhetoric  Is  stripped 
away  and  emotions  are  laid  aside,  what 
we  are  being  asked  to  do  here  today  Is 
just  not  right.  And  It  is  by  that  standard 
that  we  shall  surely  be  judged. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  is  an  excellent  editorial  en- 


titled "Race,  Schools  and  the  Senate." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

( See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  should  like  to  read 
the  concluding  paragraph  of  that  edi- 
torial, which  quotes  Mr.  William  Mc- 
culloch, who  was  ranking  Republican 
Member  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee when  this  bill,  which  President  Nixon 
first  submitted  2  years  ago,  came  up  ac- 
companied by  a  proposal  for  a  temporary 
freeze  on  busing  orders: 

It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  I  sit  here 
today  to  listen  to  a  spokesman  for  the  ad- 
ministration asking  the  Congress  to  prosti- 
tute the  courts  by  obligating  them  to  suspend 
the  equal  protection  clause  so  that  Congress 
may  debate  the  merits  of  further  slowing 
down  and  perhaps  even  rolling  back  desegre- 
gation In  public  schools — What  message  are 
we  sending  to  our  black  people?  Is  this  any 
way  to  govert^a  country? 

Exhibit  1 

Race,  Schools  and  the  Senate 

In  March  of  1972,  when  Watergate  was  still 
a  gleam  in  Gordon  Liddy's  eye  twnd  the  Board 
of  Directors  (as  we  now  know)  had  yet  to 
give  flnal  approval  to  bis  plans,  Mr.  Ehrlich- 
man.  now  busy  with  other  matters,  did  the 
best  a  lawyer  could  do  to  justify  and  explain 
its  patent  illegalities  to  the  press.  And  Rich- 
ard Kleindlenst,  then  Acting  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  nothing  if  not  blunt,  happily  ex- 
plained to  a  committee  of  Congress  that  the 
proposed  legislation  would  authorize  the  re- 
opening of  every  school  case— North  and 
South — that  had  been  settled  since  the  Su- 
preme Court's  original  school  desegregation 
decision  iu  1954. 

Since  that  time  we  have  acquired,  for 
our  sins,  a  much  richer  context  of  admin- 
istration law-breaking  and  contempt  for  the 
commands  of  the  constitution  into  which 
to  fit  this  particular  exercise  in  defiance 
and  contempt — from  the  court-blocked  ad- 
ventures In  impoundment  of  congresslonally 
appropriated  funds  to  the  Watergate  crimes 
and  improprieties  to  the  sloven  procedures 
for  obtaining  wiretaps,  which  has  Just  com- 
pelled the  Burger  Court  unanimously  to  ren- 
der a  decUion  that  will  free  some  600  per- 
sons accused  and/or  convicted  of  violating 
federal  criminal  statutes.  So  it  Is  hardly  sur- 
prising that  the  administration's  proposed 
monument  in  the  field  of  desegregation  law 
turned  out  Itself  to  be  a  monumental  chal- 
lenge to  due  process,  to  the  Constitution 
and  to  the  rule  of  law.  What  U  surprising 
and— to  put  It  mildly — distressing.  Is  that 
two  years  later  the  U.S.  Senate  la  considering 
commemorating  the  aoth  anniversary  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  19S4  decision  by  passing 
this  proposal.  Today  the  Senate  la  scheduled 
to  vote  on  a  House-passed  variation  of  the 
NUon  administration  bUl  which  has  been  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Edward  J.  Gumey  of 
Florida  as  an  amendment  to  an  extension 
of  the  federal  school  aid  act.  And  the  vote, 
according  to  most  accounts,  la  likely  to  be 
close. 

Everybody,  as  It  seems.  Is  against  skull- 
duggery and  for  the  rule  of  law — except 
when  It  Is  either  Inconvenient  or  Inexpedient 
to  explain.  Thus,  legUlators  who  in  a  non- 
political  year  would  acknowledge  themselves 
horrified  by  the  reckless  sweep  of  this  pro- 
posal and  acutely  aware  of  the  cynlcUm 
from  which  it  springs,  are  counted  among 
those  who,  for  "political"  reasons  are  likely 
to  go  over  the  side  and  vote  with  Mr.  Ourney. 
We  refer  to  the  cynicism  underlying  the  ef- 
fort because  for  all  the  chaos  and  disruption 


it  could  bring  to  settled  school  systems  North 
and  South,  the  proposal  itself  would  almost 
undoubtedly  bo  overturned  In  many  of  its 
key  parts  by  the  Court,  meanwhile  creating 
new  and  burdensome  problems  for  numerous 
of  those  communities  whose  burdens  it  pur- 
ports to  relieve. 

Consider  the  bill's  provisions.  Its  list  of 
mandatory  remedies  that  must  be  Invoked 
before  busing  can  be  ordered  could  cost  tax- 
ridden  communities  a  fortune  in  the  de.noli- 
tion  and  construction  of  schools.  It  Is  a  rich 
man's  bill,  in  effect  providing  that  any  1  us- 
ing which  occurs  will  spare  the  affluent 
suburbs  and  be  contained  within  geograph- 
ical limits  that  are  likely  to  result  only  in 
sending  poor  blacks  from  their  own  inferior 
schools  to  the  inferior  schools  of  neighbor- 
ing poor  white  children — to  communities 
in  which  racial  hostilities  and  insecurities 
are  keenest.  And,  above  all.  it  says 
to  black  children — to  black  people  generally 
in  this  country — that  even  where  a  find- 
ing has  been  made  of  unconstitutional 
discrimination  against  them  by  the  state. 
there  will  be  no  remedy  In  many  cases.  It  is 
a  tribute  of  sorts  to  the  monstrosity  of  this 
concept,  in  a  nation  of  laws,  that  back  In 
1972  even  Mr.  Ehrlichman  had  trouble  ex- 
plaining It  when  pressed. 

In  the  20  years  that  have  passed  since 
the  Supreme  Court  rendered  Its  original  de- 
cision in  Brown,  and  In  the  10  years  that 
have  passed  since  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  gave  that  decision  heightened  Impact 
and  authority,  there  have  been  some  lower 
court  decisions  and  administrative  interpre- 
tations that,  to  our  mind,  have  skewed  and 
distorted  the  meaning  of  the  law  and  im- 
posed senseless  burdens  on  communities 
around  the  country,  so  that  both  blacks  and 
whites  have  suffered.  There  have  been,  in 
other  words,  some  bad  busing  decisions  and 
some  unreasonable  and  unsound  bureau- 
cratic regulations  rendered.  It  could  hardly 
be  otherwise,  given  both  the  complexity  of 
the  cases  and  the  familiar  resistance  to  rea- 
sonable and  desirable  change  that  preceded 
and.  In  effect,  brought  on  the  compulsory 
programs  to  which  so  many  now  object.  But 
it  has  been  clear  for  some  time  now  that  the 
Supreme  Court  was  moving  carefully  knd 
deliberately  to  refine  its  position  in  conso- 
nance with  the  constitutional  command  that 
Is  the  bedrock  of  Brown  so  as  to  take  account 
of  changed  circumstances  that  underlie  so 
many  school  cases  30  years  later.  This  is  as 
it  should  be.  The  question  is  whether  the 
Senate  will  wait.  The  alternative  before  it 
today  was  admirably  summed  up  by  Wil- 
liam McCulloch,  who  was  ranking  Republi- 
can member  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, when  the  Nixon  bill  first  came  up  two 
years  ago,  accompanied  by  a  proposal  for  a 
temporary  freeze  on  busing  orders. 

"It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  I  sit 
here  today  to  listen  to  a  spokesman  for  the 
administration  asking  the  Congress  to  pros- 
titute the  courts  by  obliging  them  to  suspend 
the  equal  protection  clause  so  that  Con- 
gress may  debate  the  merlU  of  further  clow- 
lug  down  and  perhaps  even  rolling  back  de- 
segregation In  public  schools — What  message 
are  we  sending  to  our  black  people?  Is  this 
any  way  to  govern  a  country?" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  and  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  the  time  not  be  charged 
to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  OURNEY,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Florida  for  the  leadership  he  is 
displa>'ing  and  asserting  on  behalf  of 
this  amendment.  I  feel  that  it  will  do 
much  to  resolve  some  of  our  school  prob- 
lems throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  sisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr,  William  E.  Pursley.  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  staff,  and  Mr. 
James  C.  Kelly,  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Eavm).  be  permitted  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  duriiig  the  consid- 
eration of  S.  1539  and  during  any  votes 
taken  on  the  bill  or  any  of  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Hathaway)  referred  a  moment  ago  to 
the  20th  anniversary  of  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  In  the  case  of  Brown 
against  the  Board  of  Education,  and  he 
stated  that  the  Gumey  amendment,  the 
amendment  under  consideration,  would 
undercut  that  decision. 

Well,  as  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
sees  it  that  is  not  correct  because  all 
that  Brown  against  Board  of  Education 
decided  was  that  State  educational 
agencies  could  not  make  assignments  on 
the  basis  of  race.  Well,  no  one  objects 
to  BroMi-n  against  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. Tlrnt  is  good  law;  that  is  accepted 
throughout  the  entire  South.  What  we 
object  to  Is  the  fact  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  changed  course  180  degrees 
and  now  holds  ttiat  the  State  and  the 
local  educational  agencies  must  malte 
assignments  on  the  basis  of  race,  and 
that  the  ordering  of  busing  by  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  Judges  is  a  proper  Implement 
In  the  forced  assignment  by  raoe, 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  sees  it  the  effect  of  the  Gui-ney 
amendment  mmld  be  orare  to  get  us  back 
under  Brown  acalnst  The  Board  of  Edu- 
cation rather  than  to  depart  from  it  be- 
cause we  already  have  departed  from 
It  and  that  is  the  basis  of  our  objectton. 
because  these  busing  decrees  are  made 
for  the  purpose  of  requiring  the  local 
school  boards  to  make  theae  assignments 
of  student*  to  school*  on  the  basis  of 
race  and  to  carry  out  that  assignment 
by  putting  children  in  buses  and  sending 
them  from  one  end  of  the  county  to  the 
other  or  one  akle  of  the  city  to  the  other. 

So  let  us  get  back  to  the  principle 
enunciated  by  the  Supreme  Court  In 
Brown  against  the  Board  of  Education. 
We  KtNild  not  have  any  problem  whatso- 
ever on  this  question  If  the  Supreme 
Court  had  not  chanced  the  rules  and 
started  raquliing  aatlcnments  on  the 
basis  of  race,  which  is  exactly  what  they 
decided  could  not  be  done  under  Brown 
against  the  Board  of  Education. 

So  tlia  GuoMa^  amendBunk  does  not 
do  Tlolaicd  to  Brown  rersus  the  Board 


of  Education.  What  it  seeks  to  do  is  to 
get  us  back  under  Brown  versus  the 
Board  of  Education  and  to  provide  rem- 
edies under  which  desegregation  orders 
may  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  objection  In 
Alabama  and  the  South  to  the  desegrega- 
tion of  public  schools.  That  is  the  law 
of  the  land.  We  abide  by  It.  We  hare 
implemented  that  requirement.  Where 
segregation  exists  today  it  is  in  areas  out- 
side of  the  South,  and  these  busing  de- 
crees are  going  to  come  to  the  big  cities 
one  of  these  da5-s  where  they  still  hatr 
segregation.  We  do  not  have  segregation 
in  Alabama,  in  the  South,  but  we  surely 
have  it  in  the  big  cities  of  the  North, 
East,  and  West. 

Mr.  President,  long  after  this  matter 
has  been  decided  and  accepted  in  the 
Southern  States  it  is  going  to  be  a  prob- 
lem to  plague  other  sections  of  the  coim- 
try. 

A  little  later  on  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ehvin)  is 
going  to  offer  an  amendment  or  a  sub- 
stitute to  the  Gumey  amendment  which 
would  provide  for  freedom  of  choice.  In 
the  flnal  analysis  that  is  going  to  be  the 
solution  to  this  problem,  where  any  child 
can  go  to  any  school  of  his  choice.  "Hiere 
could  not  be  a  fairer  method  of  handling 
this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  Alabama 
and  the  South  it  is  the  black  schools  that 
are  being  closed.  It  is  the  black  students 
that  are  being  transported  from  one  side 
of  the  coimty  to  the  other  side.  So  the 
Gumey  amendment  has  no  racial  con- 
notation, as  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
sees  it.  It  would  seek  to  emphasize  the 
need  and  the  value  of  educating  our 
children  where  they  desire  to  go  to  school 
and  not  to  spend  the  money  transporting 
the  children  to  and  fro.  This  is  a  hard- 
ship, far  more  on  the  black  children  of 
the  South  than  it  is  on  the  white  chil- 
dren. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  shall  support  the 
Ourney  amendment.  I  find  it  difOcult  to 
Justify  opposition  to  the  measure  which 
will  be  mounted  toy  the  same  pio-busing 
Senators  who  killed  the  same  proposal 
by  a  flUbufter  In  the  closlnK  days  of  the 
92d  Congress.  At  that  time  the  proposal 
was  denouQoed  as  an  effort  to  reverse 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Brown  deci- 
sions— assailed  as  an  antlbtulns  bUl — 
and  condemned  as  an  effort  to  perpetuate 
segrecated  achools  In  the  South.  Such 
charges  were  then  and  are  now  un- 
founded and  most  liberal  opponents  of 
the  bill  know  or  should  know  that  the 
charges  are  groundless. 

Mr.  Presldoat.  the  real  reason  for  lib- 
eral opposition  to  the  Equal  Educattonal 
Opportunities  Act,  and  that  is  a  part  d 
the  Gumey  amendment.  Is  that  It  creates 
a  statutory  cauae  of  actVm  for  denial  of 
equal  educational  opportunity  and  be- 
cause the  cause  of  action  arises  from 
rttfial  Isolation  hi  public  schools,  with- 
out regard  to  the  cause  of  siKrh  Isoiatlon. 
This  is  a  new  approach  to  the  problem 
herrtofon  referred  to  as  de  facto  aegre- 
gatkm.  Let  me  demonstrate.  When  Pres- 
ident Nixon  flrst  presented  to  Congress 
the  Equal  BducatloDal  Opportunities 
proposal,  he  said: 


For  the  flrst  time  In  our  history,  the  cher- 
ished American  tdeal  of  equal  edticatlonal 
opportunity  would  be  aSlrmed  in  the  law  of 
the  land  by  tbe  elected  representatives  ot 
the  people  tn  Congress. 

In  the  same  message  to  Congress,  the 
President  made  it  clear  that  racial  isola- 
tion In  public  schools,  attributable  to 
denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  law. 
would  continue  to  be  remedied  In  the 
South  by  judicial  decrees.  So.  tt  is  the 
statutory  cause  of  action — the  catise  of 
action  designed  to  eliminate  raclid  isola- 
tion attributable  to  de  facto  segregation 
which  offends  the  liberal  opponents  of 
this  bill. 

The  MIESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  11:30 
ha\'ing  arrived,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Brooki)  is  recognized  to 
call  up  his  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  Otir. 
McCXellan>.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BR<X)KE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
intend  to  press  my  amendment  at  this 
particular  time,  and  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  <^  whose 
time? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  On  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  time  is 
to  be  equally  divided  and  charged  to 
both  sides.  

The  PRESIDINa  OI^ICER.  On  the 
bill? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  am  just 
now  being  apprised  of  this.  Will  the 
amendment  be  called  up  or  withdrawn? 
What  is  the  situation?  I  do  not  mind  a 
qtiorum  call  charged  to  nobody's  time, 
but  we  have  only  45  minutes.  I  do  not 
understand.  We  have  the  atnendment.  It 
is  pending.  It  Is  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  time 
was  allocated  to  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, but  if  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts does  not  call  up  his  amend- 
ment          y 

Mr.  McCl^LLAN.  It  Is  up. 

The  PREiSlDINO  OFFICER.  Then  the 
question  Is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Well  we  are  to  vote 
on  that  amendment  at  12:15.  What  are 
we  going  to  do  with  the  rest  of  the  time? 

Tlic  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts Is  not  called  iu>.  then  it  cannot 
be  voted  on  at  12:15.  Then  the  question 
before  the  Senate  will  be  on  the  sunend- 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  and 
time  on  that  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  have  45  mln- 
iites.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Senators 
want  to  do  until  that  time. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  as  I  imderstaod  It,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  asked  yesterday. 
In  the  unanimous-consent  request,  that 
those  45  minutes  could  be  used  on  the 
Brooke  amendment  or  on  the  MoClriUn 
amendment*  If  he  so  desired.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Ui.  McCLELLAN.  I  dkl  not  ask  f  or  IL 
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The  leadership  asked  for  it.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  record  shows. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
would  be  the  case  if  the  Brooke  amend- 
ment were  called  up,  but  since  it  has  not 
been  called  up,  the  question  is  on  the  Mc- 
Clellan  amendment,  and  there  is  no  time 
remaining. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  not  the  Brooke 
amendment  an  amendment  to  the  Mc- 
Clellan  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
be  if  it  were  called  up. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  AU  right.  Then,  if  it 
is  not  called  up,  there  is  no  amendment 
pending  to  the  McClellan  amendment.  Is 
that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  And,  as  I  under- 
stand, it  is  agreed  that  we  will  vote  on 
the  McClellan  amendment  at  12:15? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
agreement  was  that  the  Brooke  amend- 
ment would  be  voted  on  at  12:15.  to  be 
followed  immediately  by  a  vote  on  the 
McClellan  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  right. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    If    the 
Brooke  amendment  is  not  called  up.  then 
the  question  is  on  the  McClellan  amend- 
ment at  this  point. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  for  the  vote  on  the 
McClellan  amendment,  if  that  is  neces- 
sary, be  at  12:15. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Well- 
Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
and  give  me  J  minute  on  the  bill,  which 
I  will  take  with  the  Senator's  permission, 
let  me  explain  that  we  have  a  situation 
now  that  is  new,  and  we  wanted  a  quor- 
um call  in  order  to  unravel  it  and  to  make 
sure  that  all  imderstood  it.  However,  to 
change  the  order  on  voting  is  not  fair  to 
Senators — I  am  sure  the  Senator  would 
not  have  made  that  request  if  he  knew 
what  I  am  going  to  say — who  have  left 
the  Chamber  and  will  be  returning  at 
12:20  or  12:21,  expecting  a  certain  pat- 
tern CHI  the  votes. 

So  I  respectfully  suggest  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  that  he  allow  us  to 
have  a  brief  quorum  call  so  we  can  un- 
scramble these  eggs. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Will  the  Senator 
agree  to  having  a  vote  on  my  amend- 
ment at  12:30,  if  this  amendment  is  not 
going  to  be  called  up? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  cannot  consent  to  any 
other  agreement  on  voting  than  what  the 
leadership  has  already  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  know  why  I 
was  not  apprised  of  this  situation.  I  came 
in  here  expecting  to  debate  the  proposed 
amendment.  Now  I  do  not  understand 
what  is  hapE>ening. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  another  1  minute  on  the  bill. 

Whether  or  not  the  Senator  frwn 
Massachusetts  <Mr.  Biooke)  calls  up  his 
amendment  is  a  matter  for  the  judgment 
or  discretion  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 


chusetts (Mr.  Brooke)  .  He  does  not  have 
to.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard 
of  it. 

So  I  would  suggest — and  I  am  not 
making  the  unanimous  consent  request 
yet,  but  I  suggest — that  we  have  a  brief 
quonma  call  so  we  may  unravel  this  mat- 
ter, and  if  necessary,  we  will  pay  for  it 
in  terms  of  time,  but  it  is  necessary  in 
order  to  do  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  may  be  a  call  for  a  quo- 
rum without  the  time  being  charged  to 
either  side,  and  without  disturbing  any 
other  unanimous  consent  agreement. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  would  like 
to  have  an  understanding  about  the 
Brooke  amendment.  Is  it  to  be  called  up 
or  not  to  be  called  up  before  12:15  today? 
Mr.  BROOKE.  It  will  not  be. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Brooke)  is  the  best  evi- 
dence of  that. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  do  not  intend  to  call 
up  the  amendment  prior  to  12:15  today. 
Mr.    McCLELLAN.    Mr.    President,    a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  it  is  not  called  up 
at  12:15  today,  would  the  unanimous 
consent  agreement  with  respect  to  the 
vote  on  my  amendment  immediately  fol- 
lowing it  be  in  order  at  12:15? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
take  another  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment to  set  a  specific  time  for  a  vote  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
another  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  is  the  fate  of 
my  amendment  during  the  next  45  min- 
utes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Since  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts was  not  called  up,  the  agree- 
ment is  vitiated. 
Mr.    McCLELLAN.    That    cannot    be 

so 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There- 
fore, the  question  before  the  Senate  is  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas now. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  then,  if  that  is  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair,  that  the  amendment  be  scheduled 
for  a  vote  at  either  12: 15  or  12:30,  which 
would  have  been  the  very  latest  Ume  on 
which  it  would  have  been  voted  un- 
der the  unanimous  consent  agreement. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  state  whether  it  is  12:15  or 
12:30? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  12:30.  That  is  the 
latest  time  when  it  woxild  have  been 
voted  on.  I  make  it  12:30.  I  make  that 
unanimous  consent  request. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  If  unani- 
mous consent  is  granted,  what  is  the  dis- 
position of  time  from  now  until  12:30? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate could  continue  debating  the  Gumey 
amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  one 
other  parliamentary  inquiry. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Can  the  Brooke 
amendment  be  offered  after  the  McClel- 
lan amendment  is  voted  on,  if  it  is 
adopted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  could 
be  offered  to  another  part^o^he  bill,  it 
cannot  then  be  offered  as  arfafeiendment 
to  the  McClellan  amendment  without 
unanimous  coiisent. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
new my  unanimous-consent  request  that 
we  vote  on  the  McClellan  amendment  at 
12:30. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the  Mc- 
Clellan amendment  will  be  voted  on  at 
12:30. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  the  time  for  the 
quorum  call  to  be  charged  equally  to 
both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.    GURNEY.    Mr.    President,    how 
much  time  would  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  like  to  use? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Ten  minutes,  I  should  say. 
Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  further  dis- 
cussing the  Gumey  amendment  and  its 
equal  educational  opportunities  feature, 
the  probusing  Senators  see  in  this  act — 
and  correctly  so — a  right  created  in  in- 
dividuals and  power  granted  to  the  U.S. 
Attorney  General  to  bring  suits  for  a 
denial  of  equal  educational  opportunities, 
and  they  see  jurisdiction  vested  in  the 
U.S.  district  courts  to  hear  such  suits 
and  the  right  of  U.S.  district  Judges  to 
formulate  remedial  orders  which  include 
the  power  to  order  busing  to  vindicate 
the  right  to  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunities. 

Now  it  is  contended  that  the  statutory 
enactment  of  Congress  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  busing  cannot  be  used  to  over- 
come racial  imbalance,  which  they  con- 
tend is  another  way  of  saying  that  it  is 
used  to  overcome  de  facto  segregation. 
But  the  equal  educational  opportimities 
feature  of  the  Gumey  amendment  would 
set  up  a  cause  of  action  which  might 
require  the  use  of  busing  to  overcome  de 
facto  segregation,  which,  up  to  now.  has 
been  protected  by  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

In  fact,  the  probusing  advocates  see, 
and  correctly  so.  that  their  long-prac- 
ticed defense  against  Federal  interven- 
tion in  the  assignment  and  transporta- 
tion of  students,  resulting  from  de  facto 
segregation,  is  threatening  racial  isola- 
tion in  the  South  and  Is  said  to  be  at- 
tributable to  "vestiges  of  dual  school 
systems." 

Racial  isolation  in  areas  outside  the 
South  is  said  to  be  the  result  of  de  facto 
segregation.  A  cause  of  action  for  the  de- 
nial of  equal  educational  opportimities 
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is  created  by  the  Gumey  amendment, 
without  regard  to  cost. 

So  this  might  crowd  in  a  little  bit  on 
the  protection  that  is  offered  to  the  seg- 
regated school  systems  of  the  North  and 
East,  which  up  to  now  have  been  pro- 
tected because  It  is  contended  that  seg- 
regation comes  about  as  a  result  of 
neighborhood  residence  patterns  rather 
than  by  the  operation  of  law. 

Of  course,  if  segregation  is  bad.  it 
ought  to  be  eliminated,  no  matter  what 
the  cause  of  the  segregation.  That  is 
what  Is  difBcult  for  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  to  imderstand.  Why  should  seg- 
regation be  protected,  continued,  and 
fostered  In  areas  outside  the  South,  but 
be  rooted  up  in  the  South?  We  have  no 
objection  to  that,  but  we  do  object  to 
the  use  of  busing  to  accomplish  the  de- 
segregation process. 

The  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Er- 
viN)  is  going  to  put  it  under  a  freedom- 
of -choice  approach,  which  I  believe  will 
solve  the  problem. 

Probusing  advocates  see,  and  correctly 
so,  tiiat  the  proposed  statutory  remedies 
which  may  be  applied  in  cases  involving 
a  denial  of  educational  oppoitunity  in- 
clude not  only  busing,  but  also  pairing 
schools  and  classes,  closing  schools,  and 
construction  of  new  schools.  aU  of  which 
are  tried  and  effective  methods  employed 
by  Federal  court  judges  in  the  South  to 
eliminate  racial  isolation  attributable  to 
vestiges  of  school  systems. 

They  see.  and  correctly  so,  that  Fed- 
eral courts  can  say,  by  reason  of  the 
statutory  power  granted,  that  they  are 
not  Eusslgning  students  to  sch(X)ls  or  or- 
dering busing  of  students  to  eliminate  de 
facto  segregation,  but  to  eliminate  racial 
Isolation  £md  vindicate  public  policies 
and  laws  established  by  Congress  which 
guarantee  every  person  an  equal  educa- 
tional opportimity  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

So  this  might  offer  a  little  threat  to 
de  facto  segregation.  I  am  sure  that  the 
probusing  Senators  want  to  protect  de 
facto  segregation,  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
believe  you  can  find  a  Senator  who  sup- 
ports busing  who  does  not  also  support 
de  facto  segregation. 

Let  US  Just  analyze  that  a  little  bit. 
and  see  if  that  is  a  correct  statement. 
There  Is  not  a  probtising  Senator  who 
does  not  also  support  de  facto  segrega- 
tion, leaving  that  alone.  If  I  am  wrong 
on  that,  I  hope  my  statement  will  be 
challenged.  If  you  find  a  Senator  who 
supports  busing,  you  will  find  that  Sen- 
ator also  supports  the  continuing  of  de 
facto  segregation.  But  I  think  if  segrega- 
tion is  wrong  in  the  South,  why  is  it  not 
also  wrong  in  the  big  cities  of  the  East 
and  the  North? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  think  that  I  am 
a  Senator  who  supports  busing  and  does 
not  also  support  de  facto  segregation. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  What  has  the  Senator 
done  to  eliminate  de  facto  segregation? 
Has  he  voted  a  single  time  to  do  so? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Yes;  any  time  any 
matter  concerning  de  facto  or  de  Jure 
segregation  has  come  up.  I  have  voted 


against  both  de  facto  and  de  jure  seg- 
regation. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  think  the  Senator  will 
be  tested  a  little  farther  in  a  little  while, 
then,  when  we  vote  on  the  Gumey 
amendment,  because  as  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  sees  it,  a  vote  against  the 
Gumey  amendment  would  be  a  vote  for 
de  facto  segregation,  because  of  its  equal 
educational  opportunities  provisions. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  One  might  foster 
something  by  voting  against  the  Gumey 
amendment,  but  on  balance,  it  is  better 
to  vote  against  the  Gumey  amendment 
and  then  to  correct  the  inequities  that 
may,  if  the  Senator  from  Alabama  is  cor- 
rect, result  therefrom.  But  to  me  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  not  made  a 
convincing  argument  for  voting  for  the 
Gumey  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  see.  Well,  the  Gumey 
amendment  is  directed  against  de  facto 
segregation  imder  its  equal  educational 
opportunities  provisions,  so  if  the  Sen- 
ator is  going  to  vote  against  the  Gumey 
amendment,  it  only  proves  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  said,  that  the 
Senator  is  seeking  to  continue  to  foster 
de  facto  segregation. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  That  does  not 
necessarily  follow.  The  Ourney  amend- 
ment may,  in  one  way.  partially  temper 
the  effects  of  de  facto  segregation.  But 
certainly,  on  the  whole,  the  Gumey 
amendment  is  a  very  bad  amendment, 
and  even  though,  as  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  points  out,  there  may  be  some 
good  aspects  to  it,  I  will  vote  agaii\st  it. 
Then,  if  there  are  other  amendments 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  would  like  to 
introduce  to  eliminate  de  facto  segrega- 
tion, I  would  be  glad  to  support  him  on 
them. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  appreciate  that.  The 
Senator  has  had  a  number  of  opportuni- 
ties. I  wonder  how  he  voted  on  the 
Scott-Mansfield  amendment  here  in  the 
last  Congress. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  was  not  in  the 
Senate  at  that  time.  I  presume  there 
were  similar  amendments  in  the  House; 
I  do  not  recall  whether  there  was  a  sep- 
arate vote  on  that  amendment  or  not. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  has  not  been 
too  successful,  then,  in  his  efforts  to  do 
away  with  de  facto  segregation,  has  he? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  can  ix)int  to  any 
votes  in  my  record  that  will  indicate 
I  supported  de  facto  segregation. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

To  continue  this  very  interesting  argu- 
ment, I  ask  the  Senator  from  Alabama — 
may  I  have  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine?  I  was  listening  to  the  interesting 
colloquy  between  the  two.  and  I  would 
ask  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  is  it  not 
his  understanding,  as  it  is  mine,  that  the 
basic  decision  on  school  desegregation, 
which,  of  course,  was  the  Brown  case. 
Brown  against  The  Board  of  Education, 
essentially  struck  down  busing,  that  is, 
busing  of  black  children  past  white 
schools;  but  now  are  we  not  in  total 
violation  today,  in  the  Senator's  home 
State  of  Alabama  and  my  home  State  of 
Florida,  by  busing  both  black  and  white 


children  past  schools  they  could  easily 
attend? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  In  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
stated  at  the  outset  of  his  remarks  at  the 
next  preceding  time  that  he  spoke,  that 
far  from  the  Gumey  amendment  seeking 
to  shut  down  the  Brown  decision,  ac- 
tually it  tries  to  get  us  back  into  the 
Brown  decision,  because  all  Brown  did 
was  say  that  the  States  should  not  msike 
assignments  of  students  on  the  bsisis  of 
race.  That  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing 
now.  So  if  you  follow  Brown,  it  would 
cut  the  groiud  out,  not  from  under  the 
Brown  decision,  but  from  imder  these 
busing  decrees,  if  we  actually  followed 
Brown. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Florida  that  if  the  Senator  from 
Maine  votes  against  the  Gumey  amend- 
ment here,  he  is  really  voting  against 
the  Brown  decision,  the  very  basic  de- 
cision that  ended  segregation  and  was 
supposed  to  stop  school  busing? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  the  way  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  would  judge  it;  and 
as  he  stated  a  moment  ago,  voting  against 
the  Gumey  amendment  would  further 
seek  to  foster  and  protect,  not  remove,  de 
facto  segregation,  as  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  imderstood  it. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing, too.  I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  me  3 
minutes? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Maine  wants  to  complete 
this  argument. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  asking  the  Sen- 
atoi  from  Florida  to  yield  me  3  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  On  this  same  point? 

Mr.  DOMINICrK.  Yes,  on  the  same 
general  subject. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  He  would  like  to  com- 
plete his  address,  if  you  will  allow  us 
to  yield  him  3  minutes.  Just  to  complete 
his  argimient.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Just  to  make  clear  my  position  on  de 
facto  smd  de  jure  segregation;  I  am  op- 
posed to  both.  M}'  public  statements  have 
indicated  that,  and  I  believe  my  voting 
record  has  also  indicated  that,  and  I 
would  like  the  Senator  from  Alabama  or 
anyone  else  to  point  out  where  I  have 
said  or  done  anything  that  did  not  indi- 
cate that.  To  say  that  we  ought  not  to 
vote  against  the  Gumey  amendment  be- 
cause it  has  some  provisi<»i  in  it  which 
might — quite  questionably  in  my  mind — 
help  to  eradicate  de  facto  segregation,  is 
a  specious  argument. 

Taking  the  amendment  as  a  whole,  it 
is  a  bad  amendment.  As  I  mentioned  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  if  he  would 
like  to  come  up  with  some  kind  of  sunend- 
ment  that  would  prohibit  any  de  facto 
segregaticm,  I  would  be  happy  to  support 
him — provided  I  believed  It  would  rMdly 
accomplish  that. 

Two  or  three  years  ago,  when  I  was  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
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tives,  I  recall  that  you  had  in  this  body 
the  so-called  Stennis  amendment  that 
was  directed  against  de  facto  segrega- 
tion. It  was  agreed  to  by  the  Senate, 
taken  to  omference.  and  in  some  way 
compromised  out.  I  thinJc  it  was  because 
the  bad  aspects  of  the  Stennis  amend- 
ment negated  the  good  aspects  of  the 
amendment  that  the  amendment  did  not 
prevaiL  That  is  often  the  case;  you  can 
point  to  a  couple  of  lines  in  a  200-line 
amendment  and  say,  "These  are  nice," 
but  the  other  19«  are  so  bad  you  cannot 
afford  to  take  the  two  good  ones. 

When  the  Senator  from  Alabama  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  say  that  this 
amendment  restores  us  to  what  the 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education  de- 
cision did,  I  differ  with  them.  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education  simply  con- 
cludes, as  I  read  it: 

We  oonclude  tli»t  In  the  field  of  public 
edocAtlon  ttae  doctrlae  of  "aeparmte  but 
equal'-  baa  do  place.  Separate  educational 
raclliUes  are  laberenUy   unequal. 

There  have  been  many  decisions  since 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education  which 
amplified  this  decision.  This  decision  did 
notaay,  no  busing.  It  says  nothing  about 
basing  n^atsoever.  Subsequent  decisions 
hare  stated,  as  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama wen  knows,  that  in  various  areas 
tbere  shall  be  busing  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  of  the  decision  in  Brown  against 
Board  of  Education. 

In  my  opinkm.  the  Gmmey  amendment 
would  retreat  from  what  the  Supreme 
Court  has  said  the  14th  amendment 
means.  I  do  not  think  we  can  do  that 
legislatively.  If  we  want  to  amend  the 
Constitution,  in  order  to  deny  the  right 
the  Supreme  Court  has  expanded  over 
the  years,  then,  of  course,  the  Senator 
Is  perfectly  at  liberty  to  do  that.  That 
is  the  only  way  we  can  cut  back  and  re- 
strict the  rights  of  individuals  as  they 
have  been  interpreted  by  the  various 
court  decisions  since  Brown  against 
Board  of  Education.  We  cannot  dilute 
that  decision.  We  can  expand  it.  If  the 
Senator  wants  to  expand  it.  fine. 

Ui.  AIjLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  get  come  more  time  in  order  that 
I  might  ask  him  a  couple  of  questions? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  3  more  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
djattnculBbed  Saator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
HiXHiAWAT)  if  the  effect  of  the  holding 
in  the  Brown  ease  is  not  that  the  States 
or  the  boards  of  education,  the  local  ed- 
ucational agencies,  cannot  make  assign- 
ments of  scfaoolchiklren  to  schools  on  the 
basis  <tf  ncef  Is  that  xw>t  exactly  what 
the  case  holite? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  That  is  right.  Sep- 
arate but  equal.  Previous  decisions  are 
no  kmger  In  effect. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  right. 
Are  not  baring  decrees  ordering  chil- 
dren to  special  schools  to  overcome  racial 
imbalance,  is  that  not  makii«  assign- 
ments CO  the  basis  of  race,  which  is  fw- 
Mdden  by  the  Brown  decision  ? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  The  Brown  decision 
says  that  we  cannot  make  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  race — separate  but  equal, 
it  says — which  does  not  give  equal  edu- 
cational <9portunitj  to  the  blacks,  llie 
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purpose  of  busing  is  to  get  the  blacks, 
who  are  not  getting  a  good  education, 
into  the  white  schools  in  order  to  get  a 
good  education. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Did  they  not  forbid  the 
transporting  of  black  children  to  black 
scho<rfs?  Did  it  not  forbid  that? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  In  Brown  against 
Board  of  Education? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  specifically  states  anything 
about  that. 

Mr.  ALI£N.  That  assignments  cannot 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  race,  it  says  that 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  The  Senator  will 
have  to  show  me  where  it  says  that  in 
the  opinion.  It  says.  ".  .  .  the  doctrine  of 
separate  but  equal  has  no  place."  That 
is,  it  is  no  longer  the  law. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  right,  and  assign- 
ments of  black  students  to  inferior 
schools  could  not  be  nmde.  That  is  an 
assignment  on  the  basis  of  race,  is  it  not' 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  ALT  .EN.  Now,  assigrmients  are  be- 
ing made  on  the  basis  of  race  and  are 
being  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court.  That 
is  what  the  Senator  from  Alabama  says, 
which  has  resulted  in  a  180-degree 
ciiange  in  course  by  the  Supreme  Court 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  The  Senator  is  mis- 
reading the  decision.  The  assignments  are 
being  made  <mi  the  basis  of  assigning 
black  students  to  schools  where  they  can 
get  an  education  that  is  equal  to  that  of 
whites.  That  is  the  gist  of  the  decision 
in  Brown  against  Board  of  Education. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  will  have  to  beg  to  differ 
with  the  Senator  there,  because  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  Supreme  Court  does 
say  that  they  can  depart  from  the  con- 
stitutional requirements  to  overcome 
some  imagined  wrong  and  that  they  have 
a  right  to  do  what  they  said  in  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education  they  could 
not  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
MusiciE).  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dom- 
iNicK)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMUnCK-  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  me  3 
minutes? 

Mr.  OURNEY.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  listening  to  this  debate  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. I  know,  has  had  court  orders  on 
racial  integration  in  his  State.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Senator  from  Maine  has 
had  any  yet,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  they 
have  many  minorities  up  there,  to  speak 
of.  in  terms  of  Spanish  spealLlng  or 
blacks.  But  we  have  a  court  order  in  ef- 
fect right  now  In  the  metropolitan  area 
of  Denver.  One  of  the  provisions  in  that 
court  order  requires  that  children,  in- 
cluding some  from  families  I  know  very 
well,  be  bused  from  the  south  edge  of 
town  where  they  lived— and  where  they 
want  to  go  to  school — into  the  interior  of 
town  to  one  of  the  more  rundown  schools 
in  the  city.  In  the  process  erf  being  bused 


there,  they  go  by  at  least  five  schools 
which  could  adequately  handle  the  chil- 
dren. 

My  guess  is  that  there  will  eventually 
be  a  general  strike  in  protest  to  busing 
by  parents  who  will  refuse  to  let  theh- 
cluldren  go  to  the  public  schools  at  all 
It  has  ah-eady  happened  among  the 
Chinese  in  San  Francisco  and  I  would 
not  be  at  all  surprised  to  see  it  happen 
in  the  metropolitan  area  of  Denver. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  see  why 
under  any  circumstances,  either  white 
or  black  children  should  be  required  to 
go  beyond  their  school  to  some  other 
school  that  they  never  heard  of.  In  the 
Denver  area,  they  will  not  only  do  this 
but  they  will  have  some  children  going 
to  two  schools  at  orce.  They  go  to  one 
school  in  the  morning  and  another 
school  in  the  afternoon. 

For  heavens  sake,  that  means  that  the 
children  are  not  really  a  memb-r  of  any 
school.  That,  to  me.  Is  just  total  non- 
sense. Whether  black  or  white  or  brown 
they  cannot  possibly  get  any  kind  of  feel- 
ing for  a  school  spirit  or  anything  else 
under  that  procedure. 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
resolution  from  the  State  legislature  of 
Colorado  asking  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  be  proposed  by  the  Congress 
saying  that — 

No  public  school  student,  because  of  his 

"^.tl..''***'-  °'  '=*"**•  **  a»«»«ned  to  or  re- 
quired to  attend  a  partlctilar  school.  Congress 
Shall  have  the  po^r  to  enforce  this  article 
by  appropriate  legUlatlon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  entire  resolution  printed 
m  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  how 
in  the  world  have  we  increased  privacy 
the  right  to  personal  freedom,  or  any- 
thing rtse,  including  educational  and 
racial  equality,  by  saying  to  the  children 
that  because  they  are  of  a  particular 
crtor,  they  cannot  go  to  their  own  neigh- 
borhood school  but  have  got  to  go  to  an- 
other one?  How  can  we  say  that  they 
cannot  go  to  the  schotrf  which  Is  next 
to  them,  or  even  two  schools  away,  and 
ten  them  they  have  got  to  go  aU  the  way 
across  town? 

How,  and  hi  %hat  way.  does  that  ta- 
crease  either  educational  quality  or  bet- 
ter relations  between  the  races? 

Until  recently.  In  our  own  school  dis- 
tricts, I  do  not  think  a  Republican  had 
ever  won  a  schocd  district  seat  for  a 
number  of  years.  Then  the  busing  Issue 
came  up  and  Republicans  swept  the 
school  districts.  As  I  recaU,  in  elecUng 
Republicans  to  those  school  district  seats, 
Spanish -Americans.  In  effect,  voted  4  to 
1  against  busing.  Blacks  voted  even. 
Whites  were  2  to  1  against  it. 

Mr.  President.  In  our  Senate  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee,  we  had  all  the  evi- 
dence to  show  that  forced  busing  for 
racial  purposes  did  not  improve  educa- 
tional quahty.  but  did  increase  racial 
tensions. 

AU  I  can  say.  Mr.  President.  Is  that 
unless  we  adopt  something  like  the  Our- 
ney  amendment,  which  I  have  co^xm- 
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sored,  we  are  heading  for  trouble  in  om* 

schools. 

ExHiBrr   1 

HotJSE  Joint  Resolution  No.  1012 

Whereas,  The  chUdren  of  this  nation  and 
their  parents  have  experienced  uncertainty. 
Inconvenience,  and  in  some  cases  severe  dis- 
ruption of  their  lives  as  a  result  of  court 
decisions  requiring  the  placement  of  stu- 
dents in  schools  to  achieve  racial  balance; 
and 

Whereas,  It  has  not  been  demonstrated 
that  student  busing  and  other  forms  of 
mandatory  assignment  of  students  to  partic- 
ular schools  are  effective  In  advancing  any 
valid  educational  goal;  now,  therefore. 

Be  it  Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Forty-ninth  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Colorado,  the  Senate  concurring 
herein: 

That  the  General  Assembly  hereby  pe- 
titions the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
propose  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  submit  such 
amendment  to  the  state  legislatures  for  rati- 
fication, In  a  form  substantially  as  follows : 

"ARTICLE 

Section  1.  No  Public  school  student  shall, 
because  of  his  race,  creed,  or  color,  be  as- 
signed to  or  required  to  attend  a  particular 
school. 

Section  2.  Congress  shall  have  the  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation." 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  to  each  member  of  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helhs)  . 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  offer  only 
the  observation  that  I  wish  that  the  Sen- 
ators and  the  press  who  favor  forced  bus- 
ing would  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  ab- 
surdities that  occur  as  a  result  of  this 
practice. 

As  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  well  knows, 
we  have  an  Instance  in  Mecklenburg 
County  in  which  one  student  is  bused  22 
miles  from  his  home  to  school  in  the 
morning  and  is  bused  22  miles  back  home 
in  the  evening,  and  he  is  the  sole  occu- 
pant of  the  bus.  In  other  words,  he  has 
his  own  private  bus  and  his  own  driver, 
just  to  carry  out  the  ruling  of  Judge 
McMillan,  which,  in  my  judgment,  was 
an  absui'd  ruling.  Yet,  the  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  case  has  been  heralded 
across  this  land  as  a  wise  and  prudent 
course  to  follow. 

I  wish  the  Senators  who  favor  forced 
busing  would  take  a  look  at  the  practice 
of  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  me  a  half  minute? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  my  amendment 
No.  1304. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  time 
imtil  25  minutes  after  12  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr,  Hughxs). 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  the  ch:- 
cumstances  under  which  we  are  discuss- 


ing legislation  to  prev«it  the  effective 
use  of  busing  as  a  tool  to  further  deseg- 
regation in  our  schools  has  an  aura  of 
routine  business  that  is  deeply  disquiet- 
ing to  me. 

The  Gumey  amendment  before  us  has 
the  strong  support  of  the  White  House. 
It  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives by  a  vote  of  293  ayes  to  117  noes. 
Although  the  amendment  is  essentially 
the  language  of  the  measure  the  Senate 
debated  at  length  in  October  of  1972  but 
did  not  pass,  its  supporters  here  today 
appear  to  be  well-organized  and  confi- 
dent. The  moral  urgency  that  animated 
the  Congress  and  the  Nation  in  the  cause 
of  racial  equality  in  other  times  seems 
strangely  absent.  This  legislation  which 
goes  to  the  heart  of  one  of  the  most  pro- 
found moral  imperatives  of  our  history 
has  become  just  another  amendment. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  President,  that 
whatever  action  we  take  on  the  school 
busing  issue  can  be  set  in  its  proper 
moral  and  historical  persp>ective.  What- 
ever we  do,  let  us  do  it  with  our  eyes 
open.  Let  us  admit  that  when  the  emo- 
tional political  pressure  got  too  hot,  we 
retreated  and  turned  the  clock  back  in 
the  long,  difficult  struggle  to  achieve 
racial  equality  in  our  schools. 

I  condemn  no  one  in  this  matter.  We 
all  live  in  glass  houses.  We  all  share  the 
collective  responsibility.  Obviously  it  is 
no  longer  a  regional  issue.  As  of  1972, 
25  percent  of  southern  black  children 
were  still  enrolled  in  virtually  all-black 
schools.  In  the  North,  49  percent  were  In 
such  schools,  and  in  the  border  States, 
53  percent. 

It  is  a  challenge  of  conscience  for  all 
Americans,  a  terribly  difficult  and  com- 
plex one,  admittedly.  But  when  has  the 
struggle  for  racial  equality  in  this  land 
ever  been  easy? 

It  seems  only  yesterday  that  our  hopes 
were  high  that  we  had  crossed  the  Conti- 
nental Divide  in  the  long  struggle.  The 
Brown  decision,  20  years  ago,  opened  a 
decade  of  hope  for  black  people.  Ten 
years  later,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  opened 
a  decade  of  fulfillment.  What  kind  of  a 
decade  will  our  action  on  school  busing 
this  week  lead  into?  If  we  enact  this  leg- 
islation, I  believe  the  answer  is  apparent. 
We  will  be  taking  the  first,  fatal  step  into 
a  decade  of  retreat  and  disillusionment 
in  the  struggle  for  racial  equality. 

John  A.  Buggs.  staff  director  of  the 
U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission,  put  it  in 
a  nutshell. 

He  said: 

Schools  are  socializing  institutions.  They 
are  the  only  institutions  where  all  the  chil- 
dren are  required  to  attend.  If  we  cannot 
desegregate  education.  I  don't  think  we  can 
desegregate  anything. 

We  have  come  a  l(»ig  way  in  the  fight 
against  Jim  Crow  in  this  country.  The 
dual  public  school  systems  are  gone.  Pub- 
lic accommodations  have  been  opened 
up;  gone  are  the  separate  limch  counters 
and  rest  rooms.  The  theaters  and  playing 
fields  have  been  opened  to  black  per- 
formers and  athletes. 

But  there  is  still  a  long  way  to  go.  and 
now  we  seem  to  have  encountered  a  stone 
wall.  The  busing  issue  may  well  be  the 
mortar  of  that  wall. 

We  win  be  arguing  many  important 


but  nonetheless  peripheral  questions  In 
the  course  of  this  debate,  questions  on 
which  there  is  persuasive  evidence  on 
either  side. 

Does  busing  for  purposes  of  racial  bal- 
ance impose  an  unacceptable  trauma  on 
children? 

How  does  racial  balance  affect  the 
quahty  of  education? 

Has  integration  of  schools  really 
worked? 

It  will  be  pointed  out  that  there  are 
blacks  who  oppose  busing  and  reject 
school  integration. 

It  will  be  argued,  and  with  merit,  that 
quality  education  for  all  children  is  the 
goal,  not  integration  per  se. 

But  when  the  smoke  has  cleared,  the 
one  basic  question  remains: 

Are  we  or  are  we  not  committed  as  a 
nation  to  the  goal  of  an  integrated  so- 
ciety wherein  citizens  of  aU  races  share 
equally  in  opportunity  and  the  rights  of 
citizenship? 

I  do  not  blame  parents  ici  being  upset 
about  busing  for  racial  balance  when  it 
thwarts  their  own  plans  for  their  chil- 
dren. Yet.  throughout  most  of  the  na- 
tion, the  myth  of  "massive  busing"  has 
been  blown  far  out  of  proportion. 

In  the  meantime,  no  workable  alterna- 
tive has  been  proposed  for  the  limited  use 
of  busing,  as  we  have  today,  to  meet  con- 
stitutional requirements  of  racial  bal- 
ance. 

Buses  have  carried  almost  half  of  U.S. 
public  schoolchildren  to  class  for  years. 
So  far  as  the  success  or  failure  of  school 
desegregation  is  concerned,  there  is  evi- 
dence on  both  sides.  But  the  record  na- 
tionwide is  generally  favorable. 

As  Prof.  Robert  L.  Cain,  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins, designer  of  the  "Southern  Schools" 
study  has  put  it: 

When  you  try  to  make  Integration  work  it 
does.  That's  the  story — we  have  not  tried. 

Despite  the  \tidespread,  understand- 
able, and  deeply  emotional  objection  of 
white  parents  to  court-ordered  busing, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  majority  of 
Americans  do  not  want  the  country  to 
take  the  degrading  road  back  to  Jim 
Crow  in  our  schools. 

Where  then  do  we  turn? 

We  cannot  have  desegregated  schools 
and  proscribe  by  law  one  of  the  reason- 
able tools  necessary  to  achieve  desegre- 
gation. 

We  cannot  in  good  conscience  affirm 
a  goal  of  racial  equality  and  enact  laws 
that  block  its  fulfillment. 

School  busing  for  purposes  of  racial 
balance  is  deeply  objectionable  to  many 
people;  nothing  we  can  say  here  will 
change  that. 

But  is  it  so  objectionable  that  it  is 
worth  the  appaUing  price  that  we  must 
pay  in  stopping  the  momentum  of  prog- 
ress that  has  been  gained  in  the  past 
two  decades  in  the  grim  and  bloody 
struggle  for  racial  equality? 

At  a  time  when  we  desperately  need 
moral  leadership  in  our  country,  this  is 
a  historic  test. 

It  Is  not  just  another  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  it  cannot  be  questioned 
that  there  is  heavy  pressure  on  the  Sen- 
ate to  acquiesce  in  the  judgment  of  the 
House  and  of  the  executive  branch.  I 
daresay  that  the  mail  received  by  aU  of 
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us  on  this  subject  is  running  heavily  in 
favor  of  passage.  Large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple are  frightened  by  the  specter  of  the 
yellow  school  bus  arriving  at  their  door 
to  transport  their  children  to  far-away 
schools  and  thai,  once  out  of  the  reach 
of  their  parents,  to  be  subjected  to  some 
kind  of  "social  engineering"  repugnant 
and  contrary  to  parental  wishes. 

Why  do  so  many  Americans  have  this 
fear,  Mr.  President?  I  recognize  that  de- 
segregation of  our  puWic  school  system 
has  been  a  painful  process  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.  It  has  meant,  for  many,  a 
completely  new  way  of  life,  to  which 
adjiistment  has  been  difficult — often  far 
more  difficult  ft>r  the  adults  than  for  the 
children.  But  because  desegregation  is  a 
constitutional  necessity,  and  because  it  is 
right,  the  agonizing  process  has  been  go- 
ing forward,  however  slowly.  A  reading 
of  the  history  trf  the  implementation  of 
tiUe  VI  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  indicates 
clearly  that  no  blunderbuss  approach  has 
been  used.   No   guidelines   at   all   were 
forthcoming  for  many  months,  because 
of  a  sensitivity  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  and  when  the  guidelines  did  ap- 
pear,  they   indicated   a   "go-slow"   ap- 
proach. TTie  highly  sensiUve  and  impor- 
tant problem  of  faculty  integration,  for 
instance,  was  not  even  considered  for 
over  a  year.  Moreover,  there  seemed  to  be 
an  Inclination  to  let  our  courts  deter- 
mine, through  case  law,  the  steps  that 
must  be  foDowed. 
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And,  in  his  education  message  this 
year,  the  President  used  the  words 
"forced  busing"  three  times  in  two  short 
paragraphs. 

I  suggest  that  this  kind  of  rhetoric 
plays  on  the  fears  and  prejudices  of 
people  rather  than  appealing  to  their 
sense  of  justice  and  fair  play.  I  sug- 
gest that  this  Presidential  rhetoric  is 
one  of  the  major  reasons  we  are  debating 
the  proposal  before  us. 

Mr.  President.  20  years  ago,  in  1954, 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  its  landmark 
decision  in  Brown  against  Board  of  Edu- 
cation stated,  very  simply: 

Separate  educational  facilities  are  in- 
taerently  luiequal. 


And  this,  of  course,  the  courts  have 
done.  I  do  not  question  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  decisions  have  been  unpopular,  but 
I  do  question  whether  the  decisions,  by 
themselves,  have  created  the  climate  of 
fear  and  imcertalnty  that  has  brought 
Congress  to  the  brink  of  taking  legisla- 
tive action  that  could  be  disastrous. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  one  of 
the  major  reasons  for  our  difficulty  to- 
day is  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  ever  since  he  has  been  in  office, 
haa  described  the  desegregation  issue  in 
inaccurate  and  extreme  terms. 

Pbr  example,  in  1971  the  President 
said: 

I  have  consistently  opposed  the  busing  of 
our  Nation's  schoolchUdren  to  achieve  racial 
balance,  and  I  am  oppoaed  to  the  busing  of 
chUdren  simply  for  the  sake  of  busing. 

And  In  1972,  at  the  time  the  Senate 
was  considering  the  education  bill,  he 
said  of  the  school  bus : 

It  has  become  a  symbol  of  helplessness, 
frustration  and  outrage — of  a  wrenching  of 
efaUdren  away  from  their  families,  and  from 
the  Bcbooto  their  families  may  have  moved  to 
be  near,  and  sending  them  arbltrarUy  to 
others  far  distant.  It  has  became  a  symbol  of 
social  engineering  on  the  basis  of  abatrac- 
UoBs.  with  too  Uttle  regard  for  the  desires 
and  the  feelings  of  those  mnst  diiecUy  con- 
cerned: the  children,  and  their  families. 

Andacaininl972:  — 

Many  lower  eoort  rteriafamw  have  gone  far 
beyond  wbat  most  people  would  consider 
reasonable,  and  beyond  what  the  Supreme 
Court  has  said  Is  necessary  .  .  .  some  (court 
orders)  have  required  that  pupils  be  bused 
longdlstances.  at  great  Inconvenience  .  . 
exeessiTs  transportation  of  stndents  eicates 
nrkXM  rtaks  to  tbfsir  health  aad  safety 
^«  rt<**  aad  hsrais  crsstad  by  siriMll  i 
t»»a^ortat*on  a»  parttcalarty  gnat  tor 
cHUdren  snroUMI  In  tb«  flnt  six  grades  .  .  . 


The  20  years  since  then  have  been  dif- 
ficult, often  traumatic,  years  for  many 
communities  as  they  have  tried  to  ad- 
just to  the  realities  of  desegragation.  As 
I  have  said,  for  thousands  of  families, 
both  black  and  white,  new  patterns  of 
living  became  necessary,  the  comfort  of 
the  familiar  way  of  life  had  to  be  ex- 
changed for  the  disquietude  of  the  un- 
known. But  because  the  American  peo- 
ple do  have  a  deep  sense  of  justice  and 
because  the  American  people  do  respect 
and  revere  our  Oonstitution  and  Supreme 
Court  as  the  final  arbiter  of  the  meaning 
of  that  docimient,  they  have,  for  the 
most  part,  accepted  the  changes  that 
have  come  and  have,  in  ever-increasing 
majorities,  come  to  agree  that  segrega- 
tion in  our  schools  is  wrong,  both  morally 
and  educationally. 

How  hard  It  must  have  been  for  some 
parents  to  explain  to  their  children  why 
they  would  now  be  going  to  school  with 
children  of  another  race;  and  how  hard 
it  must  have  been  for  other  parents 
to  ask  that  their  children  take  the  risk 
involved  in  being  among  the  first  to 
break  down  the  barriers  of  race.  But 
those  first  steps  were  taken,  the  course 
was  set,  and  I  fl*mly  believe  that  we  can 
become  a  Nation  wherrin  educational 
inequality  no  longer  exists,  because  of 
separate  school  systems. 

Our  courts  wisely  understood  that  his- 
toy  canix>t  be  changed  overnight,  and 
this  was  evidenced  by  the  requirement 
of  "all  deliberate  speed"  for  over  10 
years.  It  was  not  until  1965,  in  Bradley 
against  School  Board  of  City  of  Rich- 
mond, that  the  Supreme  Court  an- 
noxuiced  that  "delays  in  desegregating 
scliool  systems  are  no  longer  tolerable." 
The  series  of  decisions  since  then  are 
well  known  to  us  all,  and  the  issue  be- 
fore us  today  stems  directly  from  the 
Swann  decision  holdine  that  school 
boards  could  be  required  to  use  bos 
transportation  as  one  tool  of  school  de- 
segregation. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  In  our  last 
debate  on  this  issue,  I  have  great  sym- 
pathy tat  the  chiklrwi  who  are  riding 
the  buses  and  for  the  families  who  feel 
the  strain  of  busing,  but  I  know  that, 
for  the  most  part,  the  courts  have  re- 
sorted to  basing  only  where  they  have 
foond  an  illegal  pattern  at  officially  im- 
posed segregation  requiring  an  Immedi- 
ate, but  hopefully  temporary,  remedy. 

To  Indicate  how  »«»n^«««i  an  issue 
busing  has  beeomc.  I  wonkl  like  to  quote 
from  the  June  1973  report  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  entitled  "School  De- 


segregation In  10  Communities."  One  of 
the  conclusions  reached  after  studying 
these  communities  is  the  following: 

There  U  a  sharp  contrast  between  the  re- 
action of  commnuities  to  their  own  experi- 
ence in  desegregation  and  their  expressed 
feelings  concerning  desegregation  as  a  gen- 
eral proposition,  particularly  when  the  is- 
sue of  busing  intrudes.  Most  parents  inter- 
viewed by  Commission  staff  are  satisfied  with 
desegregation  as  it  affects  their  own  chil- 
dren. The  bus  ride  that  their  children  Uke 
causes  them  no  concern  and  they  approve  of 
the  educational  program  offered  since  deseg- 
regation. Yet  many  of  these  same  people, 
on  local  and  State  referenda  concerning  bus- 
ing for  school  desegregation,  vote  overwhelm- 
ingly in  the  negative.  So  powerful  is  the 
rhetoric  concerning  busiiig  that  it  has  blind- 
ed them  to  the  reality  of  their  own  experi- 
ence. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  all  of  my  col- 
leagues have  read  this  enlightening  re- 
port by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission.  It 
is  true  that  only  10  communities  are  cov- 
ered by  this  report,  but  these  communi- 
ties are,  I  believe,  representative  of  the 
desegregation  effort,  its  successes,  short- 
comings, and  failures.  The  picture  that 
emerges  from  this  report  indicates  that 
.with    careful    planning    by    the   school 
boards,  the  local  officials,  and  concerned 
citizens,  school  desegregation  can  suc- 
ceed and  the  educational  atttdnment  of 
the  black  students  can  be  improved  with- 
out the  loss  in  achievement  by  whites. 
Where  parents  have  been  involved  in 
every  stage  of  pliinning,  where  both  par- 
ents and  children  have  had  explained  to 
them  why  the  changes  being  made  are 
reasonable  and  necessary,  desegregation 
has  had  its  greatest  success.  Where  com- 
munity preparation  did  not  take  place, 
controversy   replaced  cooperation,   and 
fear  often  replaced  reason.  Yet  even  in 
those  communities  which  experienced  the 
most  violence  and  Ul-wlll,  often  cen- 
tered on  busing,  once  desegregation  was 
an   accomplished   fact,   the  passage  of 
time  saw  the  community  settling  down 
to  the  important  business  at  hand — im- 
proving the  quality  of  education  for  all 
children,  without  regard  to  race,  color  or 
creed. 

Listen  to  what  has  been  said  in  these 
desegregated  school  districts. 
Prom  a  superintendent: 
There  Is  no  finer  tribute  to  the  staff,  teach- 
ers and  other  personnel  than  the  progress, 
unity  and  dedication  to  qTiallty  education 
emerging  in  ir72.  From  turnioU  has  come  di- 
rection, from  doubt  a  bold  effort  and  from 
controversy  has  come  reassessment  and  inno- 
vaUon  ...  by  tiie  same  token,  the  commu- 
nity has  supported  the  schools.  Volunteer 
workers  In  the  schools,  the  Parents -Teachers 
AasoclaUon  and  the  Citizens'  Advisory  Coun- 
cils have  demonstrated  that  thousands  of 
cltlaens  are  sincere  friends  of  the  schools. 

From  a  principal: 

Toung  people  are  slowly  learning  that  they 
can  have  a  decent  relationship  without  liv- 
ing on  a  battleground. 

From  a  transportation  director : 
We  have  taken  a  positive  approach  and 
hav*  been  repaid  because  the  ebUdrcn  have 
taken  to  riding  buses  Uke  "ducks  to  water." 

Prom  a  black  teacher: 

There  are  no  people  who  are  vocal  against 
integration.  The  scbods  hav©  pretty  good 
standing  la  tb«  ooouBunlty — there  U  basic 
trust.  If  there  is  dJosatlsfactlan.  It  may  b« 
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with  some  of  the  teachers  because  under  our 
system,  they  now  have  so  much  more  respon- 
sibility. 

And  the  rules  of  the  students  of  "The 
Group"  In  Pontiac.  Mich.: 

I  wlU  look  at  my  fellow  students  as  individ- 
uals and  not  Judge  them  by  their  skin  color. 

I  will  think  before  fighting  and  try  to  use 
a  kind  word  of  humor. 

I  will  be  proud  of  myself. 

I  wUl  ask  questions  instead  of  making  wild 
guesses  about  people  and  things  that  they  do. 

I  refuse  to  exaggerate  incidents.  If  I  can- 
not tell  It  like  it  is,  I  will  not  tell  It  at  all. 

I  sincerely  pledge  that  I  want  to  and  ran 
make  It  work. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  President,  our  young  peo- 
ple are  wiser  than  we. 

We  can  be  proud  of  this  record  of 
achievement,  incomplete  though  it  is. 
But  we  must  go  forward.  The  amend- 
ment before  us,  however,  calls  for  a  turn- 
ing back  in  time,  for  a  halt  and  ultimate 
reversal  of  all  that  has  been  done  in  the 
last  20  years  to  advance  the  cause  of 
equality  before  the  law.  It  would  reopen 
healed  wounds  and  would  prevent  fur- 
ther treatment  of  the  festering  sores  of 
racial  injustice.  The  ultimate  effect  of 
this  amendment  would  be  the  resegrega- 
tion  of  those  schools  which  have  already 
desegregated  and  would  prevent  effec- 
tive desegregation  of  those  that  are  still 
undergoing  the  process.  Is  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  really  willing,  in  this 
year  of  1974 — 2  years  before  the  200th 
anniversary  of  that  historic  occasion 
when  oiu:  forefathers  declared  that  "all 
men  are  created  equal" — to  state  for  all 
the  world  to  hear  that  the  guarantees  of 
our  Constitution  are  not  to  be  extended 
to  all? 

Equally  as  important,  is  the  Senate 
willing  to  add  its  consent  to  legislation 
that  Is  probably  unconstitutional? 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  features  of 
this  amendment. 

Among  other  limitations  are  the  key 
words  In  section  815(a) : 

No  court,  department,  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  shall,  pursuant  to  section  814, 
order  the  implementetlon  of  a  plan  that 
would  require  the  transportation  of  any  stu- 
dent to  a  school  other  than  the  school  closest 
or  next  closest  to  his  place  of  residence  which 
provides  the  appropriate  grade  level  and  type 
of  education  for  such  student. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  wish  me  to  go 
on  or  yield  the  floor  ?  .«/^ 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  another  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  Members 
of  the  Senate  are  realists,  Mr.  President, 
and  I  think  each  of  us  knows  what  the 
effect  of  this  provision  would  be  If  it  were 
constitutional.  It  would  effectively  end 
the  desegregation  of  our  school  systems 
imtil  that  day,  probably  far  In  the  future, 
when  there  Ls  no  longer  any  discrimina- 
tion In  housing. 

I  hesitate  to  believe  that  Members  of 
this  body  reaUy  wish  to  see  this  result. 
but  even  so,  Is  the  provision  constitu- 
tional? 


The  Supreme  Court  has  already  struck 
down  as  unconstitutional  a  State  law  on 
busing  limitations.  Is  it  likely  then  that 
the  court  would  uphold  a  similar  limita- 
tion enacted  by  the  Congress?  Propo- 
nents argue  that  the  Congress  has  this 
power  through  its  enforcement  powers 
under  section  5  of  the  14th  amendment, 
that  Congress  is  appropriately  enforcing 
that  amendment  by  delineating  suitable 
remedies  to  violations  of  constitutional 
rights  as  proposed  in  the  amendment. 
Does  it  then  follow  that  Congress  may 
limit  such  remedies?  I  think  not.  Mr. 
President.  As  the  court  stated  In  Katzen- 
bach  against  Morgan: 

Sec.  5  does  not  grant  Congress  power  to 
exercise  discretion  in  the  other  direction  and 
to  enact  "statutes  so  as  in  effect  to  dilute 
equal  protection  and  due  process  decisions 
of  this  court."  We  emphasize  that  Congress 
power  under  sec.  6  Is  limited  to  adopting 
measures  to  enforce  the  guarantees  of  the 
amendment:  Sec.  5  grants  Congress  no  power 
to  restrict,  abrogate,  or  dUute  these  guar- 
antees. Thus,  for  example,  an  enactment  au- 
thorizing the  States  to  establish  racially 
segregated  systems  of  education  would  not 
be — as  required  by  Sec.  5 — A  meaisure  "to 
enforce"  the  equal  protection  clause  since 
that  clause  of  its  own  force  prohibits  such 
State  laws. 

Since  the  severe  limitation  on  busing 
contained  in  this  proposal  would  have 
the  effect,  in  many  cases,  of  maintain- 
ing an  unconstitutionally  segregated 
school  system,  it  seems  self-evident  that 
the  court  would  consider  this  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  Congress  to  "restrict, 
abrogate,  or  dilute"  the  guarantees  of 
the  14th  amendment  and  that  such  limi- 
tations would  therefore  not  be  upheld. 
In  other  words,  if  busing  is  a  necessary 
remedy  to  right  a  constitutional  wrong, 
I  for  one  do  not  believe  the  Congress  has 
the  power  to  enact  legislation  severely 
limiting  or  prohibiting  it. 

As  I  have  indicated,  I  consider  the 
prohibition  on  busing  the  heart  of  the 
Gumey  amendment,  and  I  also  believe  it 
is  not  within  the  power  of  Congress  to 
enact  such  a  prohibition.  There  are,  how- 
ever, other  sections  of  this  amendment 
which  must  give  us  concern: 

There  is  the  "re-opening  clause" 
which  would  permit  already  desegre- 
gated school  districts  to  reopen  their 
cases  before  the  courts  so  as  to  obtain 
modified  court  orders  which  conform 
with  the  remedy  limitations  of  the 
amendment.  The  mischief  here  is  ap- 
parent: What  good  has  been  done  can  be 
undone,  and.  to  add  Insult  to  Injury,  the 
Justice  Department  must  intervene  on 
behalf  of  school  districts  to  see  that  this 
occurs. 

Another  section  provides  that  the 
transportation  provisions  of  any  court 
order  shall  be  terminated  upon  a  finding 
that  the  school  system  Is  not  excluding 
any  person  from  school  because  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin.  In  other  words, 
a  court  could  order  transportation  as  a 
cure  to  an  illegal  situation,  but  as  soon 
as  the  court  agreed  that  the  transporta- 
tion had  effected  the  cure,  the  order 
would  be  terminated,  thus  permitting  a 
return  to  the  situation  prior  to  the  court 
order.  This  could  produce  a  "merry-go- 
round"  situation  which  would  be  Intoler- 
able for  sound  educational  policies. 


—  And  what  of  the  section  which  pro- 
vides that  "in  formulating  a  remedy  for 
a  denial  of  educational  opportunity  or  a 
denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws — only  such  remedies  as  are  essential 
to  correct  particular  denials"  shall  be 
Imposed?  What  do  the  words  "particular 
denials"  mean?  Do  they  refer  to  denials 
to  individuals,  meaning  then  that  each 
case  must  be  litigated  on  an  Individual 
basis  with  the  remedy  applying  only  to 
such  Individual?  Or  do  they  mean  that 
each  type  of  denial  must  be  litigated 
separately  with  the  remedy  determined 
separately?  This  is  ambiguous  lawyer- 
talk,  Mr.  President,  and  I  can  envision 
endless  hours  of  discussion  being  con- 
sumed over  the  meaning. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  additional 
difficulties  I  find  with  this  amendment. 
Clearly,  however,  the  antibusing  provi- 
sions are  the  heart  and  soul  of  the 
amendment,  and  are,  in  my  judgment, 
clearly  unconstitutional.  If  the  Senate 
concurs  in  this  amendment,  there  will 
be  no  dispute  in  conference  committee 
and  the  President  will.  In  all  likelihood 
sign  the  legislation.  What  then,  Mr. 
President?  The  fears  in  the  suburbs  will 
be  allayed — temporarily;  the  dreams  of 
the  opponents  to  desegregation  will  be 
fulfilled — temporarily.  Inevitably  a  court 
case  will  emerge  wherein  desegregation 
has  been  prevented  because  of  this  legis- 
lation or  resegregatlon  has  occurred  be- 
cause of  this  legislation.  The  court  de:i- 
sions  since  Brown  I  in  1954  have  built  up 
a  body  of  case  law  which,  I  believe,  would 
not  justify  a  belief  that  this  proposal  will 
be  held  constitutional. 

In  the  meantime,  of  course,  by  our  ac- 
tions we  will  have  disrupted  the  orderly 
processes  now  taking  place.  We  will  have 
exacerbated  racial  tensions.  We  will  have 
put  extraordinary  burdens  on  our  courts. 
And  we  will  have  undermined  the  14th 
amendment  to  our  Constitution. 

I  cannot  believe  the  Senate  wishes  to 
take  this  road  to  the  future.  Nor  do  I  be- 
lieve that  when  they  know  all  the  facts 
the  American  people  will  want  to  take 
this  road  to  the  future. 

What,  then,  can  we  do? 

First,  let  us  get  the  facts  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Let  us  remind  them  that 
segregated  public  schools  are  a  violation 
of  the  guarantees  of  our  Con"-titution  and 
that  all  vestiges  of  the  dual  school  sys- 
tem which  is  being  perpetuated  because 
of  official  acts  of  segregation  in  whatever 
form  must  be  eliminated. 

Let  us  acknowledge  that  we  under- 
stand the  difficulties  and  strains  desegre- 
gation may  bring,  but  let  us  be  honest  by 
admitting  with  the  Supreme  Court  that 
"desegregation  plans  cannot  be  limited 
to  the  walk-In  school." 

And  when  we  talk  about  the  court,  let 
us  remember  that  most  of  its  desegrega- 
tion decisions  have  been  xmanlmous  and 
that  the  court  has  not  been  Insensitive 
to  the  concerns  of  parents.  In  the  Swann 
case,  the  court  said : 

All  things  being  equal,  with  no  hlstorv  of 
discrimination,  it  might  well  be  desirable 
to  assign  pupils  to  schools  nearest  their 
homes.  But  aU  things  are  not  equal  in  a 
system  that  has  been  deliberately  constructed 
and  maintained  to  enforce  racial  segregation. 
The   remedy   for   such   segregation   may  be 
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administratively  awkward.  Inconvenient,  and 
even  bizarre  In  some  situations  and  may 
impose  burdens  on  some;  but  all  awkward- 
ness and  inconvenience  cannot  be  avoided  in 
the  interim  period  when  remedial  adjust- 
ments are  being  made  to  eliminate  the  dual 
school  system.  .  . 

Next,  let  us  be  honest  about  busing. 
Forty  percent  of  all  schoolchildren  in 
America  today  are  bused,  but  only  three 
percent  of  these  are  bused  for  desegrega- 
tion purposes.  This  comes  out  to  about 
1  child  in  30  and  yet,  in  a  nationwide  poll 
conducted  by  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion, only  44  percent  understood  that 
this  was  the  case. 

"Busing"  in  the  United  States  really 
goes  back  to  1869  when  Massachusetts 
became  the  first  State  to  provide  pupil 
transportation  at  public  expense.  Need- 
less to  say,  these  early  trips  were  not  by 
bus — they  were  by  horse-drawn  wagons 
or  sleds.  And  as  compulsory  education 
took  hold  in  our  States,  so.  too,  did  pupil 
transportation.  By  1972  the  number  of 
children  bused  had  increased  to  some 
20  million,  the  number  of  buses  was  at 
256,000,  and  the  nimiber  of  school  bus 
miles  logged  in  a  year  was  2,200  mil- 
lion. And  the  use  of  the  school 
bus  is  no  longer  limited  to  transporting 
children  back  and  forth  from  school. 
Through  the  lise  of  the  school  bus.  hand- 
icapped children  are  brought  to  spe- 
cially designed  schools  to  help  them; 
other  children  are  given  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  extra-curricular  activ- 
ities by  virtue  of  the  "late"  or  "activity" 
bus;  trips  to  museimis  and  other  cul- 
tural centers  are  now  possible;  sports 
activities  flourish. 

Unfortunately,  the  benefits  of  busing 
have  not  always  been  available  to  all  stu- 
dents on  an  equal  basis.  As  a  prominent 
black  Virginian  has  recalled,  his  earliest 
memory  of  school  segregation  was  when 
he  "walked  5  miles  each  way  to  a  one- 
room  school  with  one  teacher  and  seven 
grades,  while  white  children  rode  past 
me  on  the  schoolbus  to  a  modem,  well- 
staffed  school." 

While  it  is  true  that  busing  for  deseg- 
regation purposes  has  in  many  instances 
increased  the  number  of  students  bused 
and  has  increased  transportation  costs, 
there  is  no  overwhelming  evidence  that 
the  average  distance  and  time  of  ride 
for  most  students  has  changed.  It  is  c!3ar 
that  most  desegregation  plans  are  "ery 
^irefully  drawn  so  as  to  alter  these  as- 
pects of  busing  as  little  as  possible. 
For  instance,  in  Clark  County,  Nev.,  the 
longest  ride  before  desegregation  was 
I'i  tours  over  a  distance  of  50 
miles,  with  the  average  of  distance  and 
time  being  11  miles  and  30  minutes, 
respectively.  This  situation  is  unchanged 
as  a  result  of  desegregation.  In  Riverside 
Calif.,  where  29  percent  of  the  students 
are  bused  for  desegregation  purposes  in 
1971-72.  the  bus  nm  for  such  purposes 
was  5  miles  as  opposed  to  a  regular  bus 
nm  of  10  miles  when  unassociated  with 
desegregation.  In  each  case,  the  time  in- 
volved was  approximately  30  minutes.  In 
Glynn  County,  Ga,  the  average  bus  ride 
is  5  niiles,  taking  20  minutes,  with  the 
longest  bus  ride  being  20  miles  and 
taking  I'z  hours.  This  situation  ako 
prevailed     before     desegregation.     And 
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in  Pontiac,  Mich.,  prior  to  desegregation, 
roimd  trip  mileage  was  about  12  miles 
and  average  round  trip  time  was  60  min- 
utes. After  desegregation  mileage  de- 
creased to  8  miles  and  round  trip  time 
was  reduced  to  40  minutes. 

It  is  probable  that  other  cases  can  be 
cited  giving  a  different  picture  of  the 
busing  picture  insofar  as  desegregation  is 
concerned.  However,  what  I  think  should 
be  borne  in  mind  is  that  "massive  busing" 
is  only  considered  evil  when  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  desegregation;  Americans 
have  bused  children  to  school  on  a  mas- 
sive scale  for  decades  for  a  variety  of 
reasons. 

When  it  comes  to  safety,  the  report  of 
the  National  Safety  Council  in  1968  re- 
vealed that  the  schoolbus  is  by  far  the 
safest  mode  of  transportation,  with  an 
occupant  death  rate  per  100  million  pas- 
senger miles  of  0.06,  compared  to  0.24 
for  regular  buses  and  2.40  for  automo- 
biles. In  the  poll  referred  to  above,  49 
percent  understood  this  fact,  although 
this  percentage  was  admittedly  boosted 
by  the  5-to-l  margin  registered  in  rural 
areas. 

And  what  of  the  cost  of  busing?  Here, 
the  American  public  appears  to  be  badly 
misinformed.  By  a  6  to  1  margin  the  be- 
lief was  expressed  that  busing  for  de- 
segregation adds  25  percent  or  more  to 
local  school  costs.  The  actual  figure,  of 
course,  is  far  less — no  more  than  1  to 
2  percent,  with  the  overall  costs  of  all 
forms  of  student  transportation  amount- 
ing to  about  3.5  percent  of  the  operating 
costs  of  school  budgets. 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  President.  I  find 
the   "findings"  of  the  Gumey  amend- 
ment somewhat  disturbing  since   they 
appear  to  perpetuate  the  mistaken  bias 
about  busing  that  is  held  by  so  many. 
Let  us  also  talk  to  the  American  peo- 
ple  about   the   neighborhood   school.   I 
agree   with   Professor   Bickel    when   he 
testified  about  the  widespread  parental 
desire  "for  a  sense  of  community  In  the 
schools."  But  only  since  the  busing  con- 
troversy has  arisen  has  this  sense  of  com- 
munity been  particularly  associated  with 
the  "neighborhood"  school.  Parents  on 
many  occasions  have  demanded  the  right 
to  send  their  children  to  the  school  of 
their  choice,   but  this  has  not  always 
meant  the  "neighborhood"  school.  The 
right  of  parents  to  send  their  children 
to  a  private  or  parochial  school  Is,  of 
course,  well-established.  But  In  the  case 
law  that  exists  with  regard  to  public 
schools,  the  courts  have  ruled  that  the 
school  board,  and  not  the  parents,  has 
the  right  to  determine  which  school  a 
child  will  attend.  In  a  Michigan  case 
which   involved   overcrowding,   for   ex- 
ample, the  court  ruled  that  the  board 
had  the  right  to  send  the  students  to  a 
school  other  than   the  "neighborhood" 
school. 

And.  of  course,  in  all  the  years  of  the 
dual  school  system,  the  "neighborhood" 
school  was  nonexistent,  since  both  black 
and  white  students  were  sent  to  schools 
designated  by  race,  very  often  not  the 
nearest  school. 

And  let  us  tell  the  American  people  we 
share  their  concern  about  possible  crime, 
racial  discord  among  students  and  poor 
educational   facilities.   But  let   us   ask 


them  to  study  the  school  districts  that 
have  successfully  undergone  desegrega- 
tion, to  learn  from  their  experiences  and 
solutions  to  these  problems.  Crime,  of 
course,  knows  no  boundaries,  jmd  the  ex- 
perience of  our  suburbs  in  recent  years 
can  testify  to  this  fact.  It  can  be  kept  at 
a  minimum  in  all  schools  by  various 
means,  including  the  use  of  hall 
monitors. 

Experience  has  shown  that  racial  dis- 
cord among  students  usually  occurs 
at  the  begiiming  of  a  school  year  un- 
der newly  desegregated  clrcimistances, 
whether  on  the  bus  or  in  school.  Again, 
monitoring  has  been  an  effective  tool  in 
keeping  such  discord  at  a  minimum. 
And  in  case  after  case,  once  a  previ- 
ously all-black  school  has  been  desegre- 
gated, its  physical  plant  and  school  sup- 
ply situation  has  improved  dramatically 
because  of  the  insistence  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  white  parents  whose  children 
now  attend  that  school. 

With  reference  to  learning,  the  studies 
that  are  now  available  appear  to  indi- 
cate that  the  achievement  of  the  black 
student  increases  under  a  desegregated 
condition  and  that  the  achievement  of 
the  white  student  does  not  suffer.  How- 
ever, since  schools  have  not  been  de- 
segregated on  any  large  scale  for  but  a 
few  years,  it  is  obvious  that  no  definitive 
Judgment  in  this  area  can  be  made  nor 
do  I  believe  it  can  be  made  until  at  least 
one  generation  of  students  has  under- 
gone the  desegregation  experience  from 
kindergarten  through  senior  high  school. 
Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  getting 
the  full  story  to  the  American  people, 
we   can   take   further   action.   We   can, 
through    the   legislative   process,   make 
certain    that    those    Federal    programs 
which  are  designed  to  help  the  process 
of  desegregation  are  fully  funded.  We 
can  make  certain  that  all  technical  as- 
sistance necessary  is  available  to  those 
desegregating  schools  requesting  it.  We 
can  fund  and  encourage  desegregation 
plans  which  appear  to  be  innovative  and 
least  disruptive  to  the  community.  We 
can,    in    short,    encourage    educational 
equality    and    educational    opportunity 
and  at  the  same  time  fulfill  the  rights 
guaranteed  to  all  under  our  Constitution. 
The    pending    amendment,    however, 
cannot  accomplish  this,  and  I  therefore 
cannot  give  it  my  support. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HUGHES.  I  have  no  more  time. 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 
yield   2   minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  need  only  1  min- 
ute. I  merely  wanted  at  this  time  to  join 
fully  and  associate  myself  with  what  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  had  to  say.  It  is 
a  brilliant  statement.  It  is  a  call  to  exer- 
cise a  positive  force  rather  than  a  re- 
treat. I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
issue  before  us  is  one  of  the  most  emo- 
tional and  difficult  issues  facing  our  Na- 
tion. The  sociologist  Gimnar  Myrdal  long 
ago  termed  It  part  of  "the  American  di- 
lemma" and  that  Is,  If  anything,  an 
understatement.  The  issue  Involves  the 
hopes,   the  dreams — and  the  fears — of 
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citizens  throusliout  the  land.  It  Involves 
an  area  where  the  rights  of  one  group 
often  appear  to  conflict  with  the  rights 
of  another  and  where  requirements  Im- 
posed in  £m  effort  to  beneflt  some  present 
what  others  consider  an  intolerable  bur- 
den. 

It  has  now  been  20  years  since  the  Su- 
preme Court,  in  the  landmark  case  of 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education  de- 
clared that  separate  but  equal  school 
systems  were  inherently  imequal  and 
that  their  existence  violated  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. 

In  those  years,  we  have  seen  many 
moves  to  eliminate  dual  school  systems 
and  the  vestiges  of  laws  and  procedures 
which  classified  men  by  race.  I  believe  In 
the  1954  decision  and  in  actions  to  elim- 
inate those  practices  and  procedures 
which  discriminate  against  men  and 
women  because  of  the  color  of  their  skin, 
their  sex,  their  wealth  or  lack  of  it  or 
their  station  in  life. 

I  believe  in  equal  opportunities  in  the 
education  system.  There  is,  in  fact,  prob- 
ably no  single  institution  of  our  society 
In  which  discrimination  or  denial  of 
equal  access  is  more  insidious.  Education 
Is  undoubtedly  the  single  greatest  means 
of  enabling  a  person  to  develop  to  his 
fuD  potential,  whatever  that  may  be, 
and  to  compete  successfully  for  the  ben- 
efits and  rewards  which  a  society  has  to 
offer  Its  citizens. 

I  am  also  all  too  aware  of  the  past 
failures  of  education — of  a  time  and  sys- 
tem which  forces  a  significant  portion 
of  our  people  Into  Inferior  buildings, 
with  fewer  supplies,  offering  few  services 
and  often  with  fewer  specialized  per- 
sonnel. 

I  am  aware  of  the  concerns  among 
our  minorities  that  many  of  the  gains 
which  they  have  made  In  recent  years 
will  be  lost  and  that  their  aspirations  for 
themselves  and  for  their  children  will  be 
thwarted.  Tliat  must  not  be  allowed  to 
happen. 

In  those  years  since  1954.  however, 
questions  reaching  far  beyond  the  elim- 
ination of  officially  sanctioned  discrim- 
ination have  been  raised.  A  review  of 
recent  court  decisions  suggests  quite 
clearly  that  the  momentum  is  toward 
racial  balancing  plans  and  the  forced 
busing  of  large  numbers  of  public  school 
children.  The  discriminatory  technique 
of  the  past  Is  now  being  used  in  a  re- 
verse manner.  It  Is  being  used  In  an 
effort  to  force  our  schools  and  school 
children  to  resolve  a  problem  which  we 
as  a  society  have  failed  to  resolve. 

And  the  result  is  all  too  often  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  educational  process,  the 
misdirection  of  needed  but  limited  edu- 
cational funds,  and  constant  confusion 
over  legal  requirements  or  satisfaction 
of  court  orders.  The  result  Is  all  too  often 
the  weakening  of  the  educational  Insti- 
tution at  a  time  when  its  strengthening  Is 
needed. 

As  we  all  know,  there  Is  a  large  body 
of  llteratvure  on  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advsintages  of  massive  busing.  Much  of 
It  Is  conflicting  and  contradictory.  Much 
of  It  raises  questions  about  the  basic 
educational  value  to  the  student  result- 
ing from  the  shuffling  of  large  nimiben 


of  children  to  schools  outside  their  nor- 
mal areas.  Certainly  there  are  oiough 
questions  regarding  It  to  preclude  its 
use  as  a  base  for  a  national  policy. 

As  we  all  also  know,  there  are  cogent 
health  and  safety  argtmients  against 
sending  children — ^black  or  white — far 
from  their  homes,  lengthening  the 
schoolday  with  travel  time,  removing 
children  from  ready  access  to  their 
homes  and  parents  in  case  of  emer- 
gencies, and  eliminating  the  likelihood 
of  close  parental  involvement  in  school - 
related  activities. 

I  have  always  opposed  the  forced  bus- 
ing of  public  school  students,  because  I 
believe  such  busing  is  educationally 
counterproductive,  imnecessarily  disrup- 
tive of  family  life  and  not  the  best  use 
of  limited  educational  resources.  I  will 
continue  to  do  so. 

I  remain  a  firm  believer  in  integration, 
equal  opportimity,  and  equal  protection 
of  the  laws,  but  I  simply  do  not  believe 
forced  busing  will  either  achieve  or  ad- 
vance those  objectives.  Instead.  I  think 
it  will  erect  additional  barriers  to  real 
integration. 

Unwise  public  policy  in  the  pursuit  of 
worthy  objectives  is  still  imwise  policy. 
And  I  believe  forced  busing  is  unwise 
public  policy. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
marks  the  20th  armiversary  of  the  land- 
mark ruling  by  the  Supreme  Co\irt  that 
the  assignment  of  children  to  particular 
schools  because  of  their  race  is  uncon- 
stitutional. 

In  the  two  decades  since  the  Brown 
decision,  dual  school  systems  have  been 
effectively  dismantled  throughout  the 
country.  Yet  today,  in  an  ironic,  judi- 
cially contrived  reversal  of  that  historic 
decision,  children  are  again  being  up- 
rooted from  their  neighborhoods  and 
forced  to  attend  certain  schools  solel}*  on 
the  basis  of  their  race. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  al- 
ready passed  by  a  substantial  margin 
legislation  to  relieve  the  hardships  Im- 
posed by  massive  crosstovi-n  busing  of 
schoolchildren.  The  Senate  now  has  the 
opportunity  and.  I  believe,  the  respon- 
sibility to  reaffirm  our  national  com- 
mitment to  quality  and  equality  in  edu- 
cation by  bringing  about  a  reasonable 
remedy  to  the  problems  of  busing. 

In  the  language  of  the  House-passed 
bill  and  of  amendments  proposed  in  the 
Senate,  busing  would  clearly  be  desig- 
nated as  a  tool  of  last  resort.  It  could  be 
used  only  after  the  effectiveness  of  a 
number  of  other  measures  to  implement 
desegregation  plans  had  they  been  pro\'en 
inadequate.  In  any  event,  court-ordered 
busing  to  any  but  the  next  closest  school 
to  a  student's  home  would  be  prohib- 
ited— and  busing  would  not  be  permit- 
ted at  all  if  it  endangered  students' 
health  or  educational  progress. 

This  attempt  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  busing  would  not  diminish  the 
drive  for  equal  educational  opportuni- 
ties. Indeed,  the  very  proposals  which 
would  prohibit  forced  busing  contain 
companion  provisions  which  would  also 
prohibit  deliberate  segregation,  discrim- 
ination In  hiring  and  assigning  faculty 
members,  and  failure  to  take  action  to 
overcome  language  barriers. 


There  have  been  some  attempts  In 
the  past  to  dismiss  busing  as  a  racial  or 
regional  issue,  perermlally  put  forth  for 
its  election-year  appeal.  Black  and  white 
parents  and  children  from  throughout 
the  coimtry  who  have  personally  experi- 
enced the  continuing  family  disruption 
brought  atmut  by  massive  busing  rightly 
dispute  that  claim. 

A  September  1973.  Gallup  poll  reported 
that  although  a  majority  of  our  citizens 
favor  desegregated  public  school  sys- 
tems, onlj'  5  percent  support  the  use  of 
busing. 

This  survey,  taken  at  the  beginning  of 
the  current  school  year,  indicates  that 
"much  of  the  opposition  to  busing  stems 
from  reasons  other  than  racial  animos- 
ity. These  include  the  belief  that  busing 
is  an  Infringement  of  personal  liberties, 
worry  about  busing  children  to  schools 
in  different  neighborhoods,  and  concern 
that  busing  will  Increase  local  school 
taxes." 

The  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers  has  expressed  strong  opposition 
to  busing,  and  PTA  organizations  across 
the  country  have  registered  their  sup- 
port for  proposed  legislative  solutions  to 
the  problem. 

Delegates  to  the  last  PTA  national 
convention  adopted  a  resolution  pledging 
that  the  organization  would  "reaffirm 
its  strong  commitment  to  integrated 
quality  education  for  all  children  and 
oppose  the  reassignment  of  students 
solely  to  achieve  racial  balance." 

By  now.  it  should  be  abundantly  clear 
that  to  be  against  busing  is  not  to  be 
against  providing  a  quality  education 
for  every  child,  black  and  white.  To  be 
against  busing  is  to  place  a  common- 
sense  concern  for  orderly  education 
above  the  caprice  of  transportation 
orders. 

Legislation  prohibiting  the  assignment 
of  a  child  to  a  certain  school  because  of 
his  race  is  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
our  historic  advances  in  the  progress  of 
the  civil  rights  struggle. 

We  must  not  turn  our  backs  on  our 
national  commitment  to  a  plural  society 
and  to  desegregated  public  school  sys- 
tems. Rather,  we  must  open  our  eyes  to 
evaluate  the  effects  of  busing  oo  chil- 
dren, their  families,  and  their  commtini- 
tles. 

For  thousands  of  Tennessee  famihes. 
the  problem  of  busing  is  not  a  hypotheti- 
cal one.  It  is  not  something  to  be  viewed 
on  the  neirs  broadcasts  or  read  about  in 
the  newspapers  and  then  forgotten.  It 
is.  regrettably,  a  fact  of  life. 

I  can  testify  first-hand  that  many 
citizens  of  Nashville  and  Memphis  who 
are  dedicated  to  the  purposes  of  civil 
rights  strongly  oppose  massive  busing. 
Some  of  the  members  of  the  commu- 
nity who  spoke  out  most  eloquently  and 
forcefully  against  the  evils  of  forced 
segregation  are  equally  out^x>ken 
against  the  evils  of  forced  Imsing. 

In  cities  which  have  experieiKed  court- 
ordered  busing,  there  is  now  a  general 
agreement  that  enormous  hardships  have 
been  worked  on  the  children  involved, 
on  their  parents,  and  oo  the  financial 
resources  of  the  community — ^In  that  or- 
der of  importance. 

The  dlslocatloDs  of  croestown  busing 
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are  especially  grave  because  the  burden 
falls  hardest  on  the  children  themselves. 
They  are  the  ones  who  are  uprooted  from 
their  neighborhoods,  forced  to  get  up  be- 
fore dayUght,  and  wait  on  street  comers 
for  buses  to  carry  them  past  their  neigh- 
borhood schools  to  unfamiliar  destina- 
tions. 

For  local  communities,  busing  orders 
have  often  meant  that  funds  which  could 
be  used  to  make  needed  improvements 
in  educational  facilities  or  to  provide  bet- 
ter pay  for  teachers  are  instead  spent  to 
buy.  fuel,  and  maintain  buses.  I  believe 
that  the  recent  gasoline  shortage  and 
the  increase  in  fuel  prices  makes  unnec- 
essary busing  even  more  indefensible. 

The  theoretical  benefits  of  busing  are 
being  increasingly  questioned  now  that 
busing  plans  have  been  translated  into 
reality.  The  hardships,  frustrations,  and 
dislocations  are  undeniable. 

Because  of  the  actual  experience  of 
Tennesseans  and  other  citizens  in  local- 
ities which  have  had  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  busing.  I  beheve  it  is  impera- 
tive and  the  proposed  solutions  receive 
the  priority  which  they  deserve. 

Earlier  this  week,  the  Washington  Post 
published  an  extensive  study  of  the  prog- 
ress of  school  desegregation  under  the 
heading,  "The  Brown  IDecision:  20  Years 
Later."  Ms.  Linda  Brown,  whose  name  is 
associated  with  that  decision,  was  asked 
her  views  on  busing.  This  was  her  reply : 

I  am  not  for  it  at  all.  To  me  this  is  a  re- 
version to  what  we  were  getting  into  before 
Brown.  It  might  Just  be  me,  but  I  had  to 
walk  all  this  distance  to  catch  a  school  bus 
and  be  bused  across  town.  If  this  is  what  it 
comes  to  here  in  Topeka,  I  will  conform  to 
It,  but  ...  If  there  is  another  solution  that 
would  give  us  our  neighborhood  schools  and 
still  give  us  an  integrated  school  system,  I 
would  rather  see  that. 

I  believe  that  the  vast  majority  of  par- 
ents, both  black  and  white,  would  associ- 
ate themselves  with  Ms.  Brown's  state- 
ment. Racial  school  assignments  were 
declared  wrong  by  the  courts  two  decades 
ago.  They  are  wrongly  required  and  per- 
petuated by  some  courts  today.  It  is  time 
for  the  Senate  to  act  immediately  and  to 
act  conclusively. 

I  remain  convinced  that  our  national 
goals  of  providing  a  good  education  for 
every  child  and  assuring  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  all  are  not  fur- 
thered by  the  judicial  mischief  of  busing. 

M'CIXLLAN  TITLJE  I  AMENDMENT  TO  S.   1539 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  The  Kansas  Department 
of  Education  favors  the  substitute  pro- 
posal, and  I  concur  in  their  opinion  for 
several  reasons. 

The  most  obvious  of  these  is  that  the 
substitute  formula  will  provide  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  $1  million  in  the  Kansas 
title  I  entitlement.  But  there  are  other 
reasons  for  supporting  the  House- 
adopted  language,  too.  The  House  form- 
ula reduces  the  emphasis  placed  on  wel- 
fare and  AFDC  figures,  whereas  under 
past  formulas.  States  with  more  liberal 
welfare  programs  have  been  rewarded 
with  a  higher  level  of  title  I  funding. 
Rural  States,  such  as  Kansas,  which  do 
not  have  a  comprehensive  welfare  pro- 


gram, are  penalized  imder  these  formu- 
las. I  feel  there  are  factors  other  than 
welfare  statistics  which  can  serve  as 
prt^jer  indices  for  the  need  for  compensa- 
tory education,  and  believe  that  the 
House  formula  more  properly  reflects 
those  needs  in  the  State  of  Kansas. 

Second,  the  substitute  formula  allows 
greater  latitude  in  the  administration 
of  the  title  I  program  within  the  State. 
By  stipulating  an  85  percent  hold-harm- 
less funding  level  from  the  previous  year 
for  each  local  education  agency,  the  bill 
assures  the  stability  necessary  for  main- 
tenance of  an  effective  program,  while 
providing  the  flexibility  needed  to  focus 
the  program  in  areas  of  extreme  need. 
The  substitute  formula  now  imder  con- 
sideration does  not  provide  for  funding 
of  the  part  C  special  incentive  grant  pro- 
gram, but  by  providing  more  part  A  funds 
to  the  State  of  Kansas  with  State  discre- 
tion in  their  use,  the  areas  of  special  need 
can  be  met. 

The  pending  amendment,  when  read 
in  conjunction  with  the  provision  of  S. 
1539,  authorizing  advance  funding  of  the 
ESEA  programs,  will  provide  substantial 
improvements  in  the  title  I  program.  In 
the  past,  one  of  the  biggest  problems 
plaguing  the  Kansas  title  I  program  has 
been  the  delay  in  settling  the  title  n 
funding  levels.  School  budgets  are 
plarmed  and  prepared  in  March  for  the 
next  school  year,  but  title  I  funding  level 
were  often  settled  in  the  middle  of  the 
schools  year.  If  the  funding  level  were 
set  below  the  amount  budgeted,  the  fiscal 
restraints  required  that  teachers  be  laid 
off  and  the  program  be  disrupted. 

In  Kansas,  the  impact  has  been  espe- 
cially significant  because  85  percent  of 
the  title  I  fimds  go  for  the  salaries  of 
professional  and  nonprofessional  person- 
nel who  work  directly  with  disadvan- 
taged students.  Last  year,  more  than 
2,500  persons  were  employed  with  title  I 
fimds  and  approximately  75  percent  of 
these  were  certified  teachers.  However,  a 
reduction  in  title  I  funds  in  midyear  in- 
terrupted contracts  for  teachers  and  in- 
terrupted programs  for  students  who  can 
least  afford  disruptions  in  their  training. 

The  pending  amendment  will  mean 
additional  funds  for  the  Kansas  title  I 
program,  and  the  advanced  fimding  pro- 
vision of  S.  1539  will  eliminate  the  dis- 
ruptions which  have  previously  plagued 
the  program.  I,  therefore,  wish  to  indi- 
cate my  support  for  the  pending  amend- 
ment, and  the  advance  funding  provi- 
sion of  the  bill.  These  measures  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  meeting  the  needs  of 
disadvantaged  students  in  Kansas  and 
eliminating  the  many  headaches  of  the 
State's  title  I  teachers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statis- 
tical statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statistics 
Title  I  use  \n  Kansas  last  year— 85%  salary: 
2,500  professional  and  paraprofessional 
Pull  time : 

33  preschool  teachers 
432  elementary  teachers 
59  secondary  teachers  * 

19  teachers  for  handicapped 
200  teacher  aids 
22  counselors 


Part  time: 

156  elementary  teachers 

130  teacher  aids 

56  secondary  teachers 

Summer  : 

800  certified  teachers  employed  full   time 

ESEA    AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  arise 
to  speak  in  support  of  the  committee  bill 
in  general,  and  in  support  of  the  title  I 
formula  in  the  committee  bill  in  par- 
ticular. 

As  a  member  of  the  Education  Sub- 
committee, I  want  to  begin  by  expressing 
my  appreciation  for  the  tireless  and 
thoughtful  leadership  which  the  junior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell), 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  has  pro- 
vided throughout  the  consideration  of 
this  piece  of  legislation.  He  chaired  18 
days  of  hearings  on  this  bill  and  numer- 
ous and  lengthy  executive  sessions.  It 
has  not  been  an  easy  job.  This  is  a  major 
and  very  important  piece  of  legislation 
and  because  of  that  there  are  many  areas 
within  the  bill  in  which  different  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  have  different 
opinions.  I  believe  the  consensus  that 
was  reached  in  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee,  in  view  of  the  com- 
plexities and  differences  involved  in  this 
bill,  is  a  credit  to  Senater  Pell,  and  I 
believe  all  of  us  are  indebted  for  his 
guidance  and  leadership. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  bill.   It  does   indeed 
strengthen  the  Federal  program  of  aid  to 
elementary    and    secondary    education. 
But  the  bill  covers  far  more  than  that.  It 
extends   and   amends  Public  Laws  815 
and  874  commonly  known  as  the  impact 
aid  program.  It  extends  and  revises  the 
adult   education   program.   It   proposes 
three  forms  of  consolidation  of  existing 
educational  programs.  It  establishes  a 
national  center  for  education  and  statis- 
tics. It  extends  the  programs  for  the 
education  of  the  handicapped.  It  estab- 
lishes a  new  national  reading  program 
and  it  reaCarms  the  language  concern- 
ing student  assignment  and  transporta- 
tion adopted  by  the  Congress  in  the  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1972.  As  a  member 
of  the  Education  Subcommittee.  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  involved  in  the  prep- 
aration of  this  legislation  and  I  am  par- 
ticularly   proud    that    It    includes    one 
promising  new  program  and  several  Im- 
portant amendments,  which  I  authored. 
The  new  program  to  which  I  refer  is 
the   Women's   Educational   Equity   Act 
which  was  introduced  and  sponsored  in 
the  House  by  a  distinguished  Congress- 
woman  from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink).  This 
bill  authorizes  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  make  grants  and  enter  into 
contracts  aimed  at  achieving  education 
equity  through  development  of  new  edu- 
cational materials;   preservice  and  in- 
service  training;  research  and  develop- 
ment;   guidance   and   counseling;    pro- 
grams  for   underemployed   and   unem- 
ployed women;  and  improvement  of  edu- 
cational administration,  and  vocational, 
career,  and  physical  education  programs. 
The  bUl  would  also  create,  within  the 
Office  of  Education,  an  Advisory  Cotm- 
cil  on  Women's  Programs.  The  council 
would  help  to  oversee  the  program  and 
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make  recommendations  for  improve- 
ment of  educational  equity  by  HEW. 
Another  important  provision  of  the  bill 
is  the  requirement  that  the  Commis- 
sioner conduct  a  "national,  comprehen- 
sive review  of  sex  discrimination  in  edu- 
cation, to  be  submitted  to  the  Council 
not  later  than  a  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment"  of  the  legislation.  The  Con- 
gress has  already  established  its  posi- 
tion on  the  question  of  sex  discrimina- 
tion in  education — and  this  type  of  dis- 
crimination is  against  the  law.  The 
Women's  Educational  Equity  Act  can 
help  to  make  that  policy — which  is  now 
only  a  statement  of  purpose — a  reality. 

"The  amendments  to  which  I  refer 
Include  an  amendment  to  impact  aid 
concerning  Indians  living  on  Federal 
lands,  and  an  amendment  concerning 
target  schools  under  title  I.  The  first 
assures  that  Indian  students  whose 
parents  live  on  Federal  property  are 
counted  as  "A"  students  imder  the  Fed- 
eral act  whether  or  not  their  parents  are 
employed.  Currently,  the  children  of 
Indians  living  on  Federal  property  are 
counted  as  "B"  students  and  reimbursed 
at  a  lower  rate  if  their  parents  were  im- 
employed.  Because  these  students  place 
at  least  a  high  If  not  higher  financial 
burden  on  school  districts  than  children 
of  Indian  parents  who  live  on  Federal 
lands  and  who  are  employed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  I  believe  this  a  long 
overdue  improvement.  This  amendment 
would  help  an  estimated  10  to  15  thou- 
sand Indian  students  across  the  counti-y 
by  providing  an  estimated  $2  million 
additional  Federal  aid  to  the  schools  they 
attend. 

The  second  amendment  to  which  I  re- 
fer would  give  local  educational  agen- 
cies discretion  to  designate  as  a  target 
school  a  school  not  located  in  a  school 
attendance  area  In  which  a  high  con- 
centration of  low  Income  families  reside, 
which,  except  for  such  requirement, 
would  otherwise  have  qualified  as  a  tar- 
get school.  Existing  law  links  eligibility 
as  a  title  I  school  with  the  location  of  the 
school  In  an  attendance  area  with  a  high 
concentration  of  children  from  low-In- 
come families.  However,  in  some  school 
districts,  because  of  attendance  of  chil- 
dren in  nonpublic  schools,  the  economic 
composition  of  the  attendance  area 
served  by  a  public  school  is  not  reflec- 
tive of  the  economic  level  of  the  chil- 
dren actually  enrolled.  Existing  law 
would  bar  the  designation  of  such  a 
school,  even  though  its  actual  enroll- 
ment would  qualify  it  to  be  a  title  I 
target  school  imder  the  poverty  criteria 
utilized  by  the  school  district.  My 
amendment,  contained  in  the  commit- 
tee bill,  would  correct  this  situation,  if 
the  local  educational  agency  exercised 
the  discretion  given  It. 

TITLI  I 

Mr.  President,  the  Issue  before  us  to- 
day Involves  the  formula  to  Title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act.  Title  I  is  the  largest  single 
program  of  Federal  aid  to  our  schools. 

The  availability  of  new  1970  census 
data  has  required  the  committee  to  up- 
date and  Improve  the  formula  for  dlis- 
tributing  the  funds  under  this  title. 


The  proposed  new  title  I  formula  con- 
sists of  two  parts.  TTie  first  part  involves 
the  bsise  year  concept.  The  committee 
bill  provides  for  a  base  year  of  1974  for 
each  local  educational  agency.  Under  this 
base  year  concept,  no  school  district 
would  receive  less  in  future  years  than 
it  did  under  the  1974  Appropriations  Act. 
This  base  year  will  provide  some  con- 
tinuity for  local  school  ofiBcials.  With 
passage  of  S.  1539,  they  will  have  a  basic 
amount  they  can  expect  to  receive,  and 
will,  therefore,  be  able  to  plan  programs 
and  hire  teachers  without  substantial 
fiuctuations  in  title  I  funds  from  year  to 
year. 

Funds  appropriated  above  the  base 
year  would  be  distributed  on  a  new  for- 
mula in  fiscal  year  1975,  based  on  the 
President's  budget  request,  such  new 
money  would  amount  to  more  than  $158 
million. 

The  census  data  used  in  the  new  for- 
mula would  be  the  1970  poverty  level, 
often  called  the  "Orshansky"  level.  This 
definition  takes  into  account  the  size  of 
the  family,  the  sex  of  the  family  head, 
and  farm/nonfarm  residence.  Thus,  an 
urban  family  of  seven  could  be  counted 
under  title  I  even  though  the  father 
earned  more  than  $6,000  in  1969.  This 
flexibility  is  more  reflective  of  actual 
poverty  than  the  arbitrary  $2,000  cutoff 
contained  in  existing  law. 

In  addition,  the  formula  would  coimt 
on  the  amoimts  available  from  appro- 
priations for  local  educational  agency 
grants,  60  percent  would  be  paid  on  the 
basis  of  a  district's  relative  number  of 
census  children  and  40  percent  on  the 
basis  of  its  children  on  AFDC.  This  would 
assure  a  constant  ratio  between  the  two 
formula  factors,  and  would  guarantee 
that  in  the  future  AFDC  will  not  over- 
whelm the  formula,  as  occurred  imder 
existing  law  when  the  shift  to  the  1970 
census  took  plsuie. 

The  Federal  payment  level  remains  at 
50  percent  of  the  State  or  national  aver- 
age per  pupil  expenditure,  whichever  is 
higher.  This  factor  recognizes  the  higher 
costs  of  education  in  States  like  Alaska 
and  New  York,  and  provides  higher  Fed- 
eral payments  to  reflect  those  costs.  At 
the  same  time,  it  raises  low-expenditure 
States  to  the  national  average  expendi- 
ture, thereby  providing  a  measure  of 
equalization. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  now  considering 
an  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Member  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan)  to  change  this  formula.  I 
believe  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  adopt 
that  amendment.  I  want  to  underscore 
briefly  why  I  think  the  committee  for- 
mula should  be  retained. 

First,  the  base  year  concept  and  for- 
mula was  designed  to  provide  a  long  over- 
due assurance  of  stability  to  title  I — sta- 
bility to  State  and  local  educators  who 
are  responsible  for  planning  and  admin- 
istering title  I  programs  in  the  commu- 
nities Eu;ross  the  country.  All  of  us  con- 
cerned about  education  want  to  make 
sure  that  funds  available  can  be  used 
in  the  most  effective  manner  possible,  yet 
recent  combinations  of  vetoes,  impound- 
ments, and  late  funding  has  made  it  dif- 
ficult If  not  impossible  for  local  educa- 


tors to  plan  and  use  Federal  funds  as 
effectively  as  we  all  would  hope.  The 
committee  bill  with  its  base  year  con- 
cept will  assure  that  every  school  dis- 
trict currently  receiving  title  I  funds  wiU 
get  at  least  as  much  as  it  is  receiving 
during  the  current  school  year.  If  the 
school  officers,  superintendents,  princi- 
pals, and  teachers  can  count  on  that 
amount,  they  can  plan  in  advance,  for 
once,  to  use  it  to  its  greatest  effective- 
ness. 

That  stability  to  permitting  our  local 
educators  to  plan  ahead  with  certainty 
Is  absolutely  essential.  The  committee 
bill  spells  out  in  more  detail  the  argu- 
ments I  am  offering  and  I  Include  parts 
from  pages  20  and  22  of  Senate  Report 
No.  93-763  at  this  point  in  my  remarks : 

The  base  year  concept  Is  intended  by  the 
Committee  to  provide  a  meastire  of  stability 
for  local  educators  In  planning  Title  1  pro- 
grams. Under  State  law,  most  teachers,  and 
other  educational  personnel  must  be  hired 
for  the  succeeding  school  year  in  March  or 
April  of  the  preceding  year.  Yet  rarely  If 
ever  are  Federal  appropriations  for  educa- 
tion programs  enacted  into  law  by  this  time. 
The  resulting  imcertainty  requires  school 
officials  to  gamble  that  sufficient  funds  will 
be  forthcoming  under  title  1  to  support  the 
compensatory  education  program  for  which 
they  have  planned  and  for  which  they  have 
contracted  for  personnel. 

With  a  base  year,  this  uncertainty  would 
be  removed.  School  boards  could  rely  on  a 
basic  amount  of  title  1  money  annually,  and 
could  engage  In  meaningful  advance  plan- 
ning for  the  expenditure  of  such  funds.  Com- 
pensatory education  programs  could  be  de- 
veloped in  an  analytical  manner,  rather  than 
on  a  "catch-as-catch-can"  basis  as  funds  be- 
come available  too  late  m  the  school  year 
for  rational  planning. 

It  Is  In  large  measure  because  of  the  late- 
ness and  uncertainty  as  to  the  level  of  title 
1  funding  that  the  program  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  criticism  that  it  merely  "throws 
money  at  the  problem"  of  educational  disad- 
vantage. The  Committee  bill's  base  year 
would  blunt  such  criticism  by  allowing  for 
on-going  planning  for  title  1  programs  for 
the  first  time  in  the  program's  history. 

Given  the  base  year,  all  States  would  share 
In  any  additional  money  appropriated  for 
local  educational  agency  entitlements  under 
title  I.  The  Committee  bill  adopts  a  totally 
new  title  I  formula  for  the  distribution  of 
such  new  money. 

A  second  reason  for  retaining  the 
committee  formula  concerns  the  way  it 
distributes  new  money.  Sixty  percent  of 
any  new  funds  will  be  distributed  ac- 
cording to  the  sophisticated  Orshansky 
property  level  which  takes  into  account 
the  number  of  children,  the  family,  the 
sex  of  the  family  head,  and  the  farm 
non-farm  residence.  Forty  percent  of  the 
new  money  would  be  distributed  accord- 
ing to  the  numbers  of  children  whose 
famiUes  receive  AFDC,  regardless  of  the 
level  of  the  payment  received  by  such  a 
family. 

In  short,  this  formula  for  the  new 
money,  has  several  advantages  over  the 
existing  formula:  Plrst,  it  uses  the  up- 
to-date  flexible  and  highly  sophisticated 
Orshansky  poverty  measure;  second,  it 
coimts  all  families  receiving  APDC 
rather  than  simply  those  receiving  APDC 
pasonents  of  $2,000  or  above,  so  that 
AFDC  families  in  all  States  wiU  be 
counted;   and  third,  it  retains  a  con- 
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sistent  ratio  of  60  to  40  percent  between 
the  Orehansky  children  and  the  AFDC 
<  iuldren.  Tliis  will  assure  that  we  will 
iiot  overienoe  in  future  the  same  major 
:  tiif  tfi  in  titie  I  allocations  that  we  <bd 
«  ttee  past — as  AFDC  grew  from  tecs 
than  10  percent  ttf  the  children  counted 
lor  tiUe  I  purposes  In  19«S.  to  38  pei- 
(«Bt  of  the  total  number  of  children 
fwntod  tor  tUJe  I  purooaes  in  1973. 

Mr.  n-eaident.  there  are  some  other 
leasons  for  staying  with  the  committee 
fin  ■  Mia  It  Is  important.  I  believe,  to 
note  tbmt  tiae  fundiag  distributions  under 
this  taae  year  cono^st  arc  based  on  very 
neUA  p— iwl  Tlie  distributions  that  this 
taiii  waald  caarantee  tor  the  future  are 
out  (rf  the  air.  The  distri- 
ttiis  iMuse  y«ar  concept  are 
precMBbr  tine  distributions  agreed  to  by 
the  igprewutaUnes  of  the  House  and 
nriiiiii,  AptntunataoBs  Committee  meet- 
ins  iB  UMrfemioe  on  last  year's  appro- 
priatiois  bffl.  *niey  were  the  ones  who 
agreed  to  the  distribution  formula  and 
funding  levels  that  local  educational 
schools  ame  reoeiving  during  the  current 
Our  coraouttee  simpl>'  ac- 
jodgment  and  took  it  as  the 
iMseFMr 

In  addltkw.  Mr.  President.  I  wouW 
riose  by  noting  that  the  title  I  formula 
in  the  oommittee  biH  was  adopted  unani- 
taousis  iyv  the  cojxunittee  on  a  roDcall 
vote.  T3tM/t  point  shavkl  not  be  over- 
looted  U,  is  rare  for  this  kind  of  con- 
senooB  to  form  on  an  issue  that  effects 
every  9ta%e  as  directly  as  this  one. 

Iftr.  l^i  c&iileTit,  let  me  condnde  by  urg- 
ing aqy  colleagues  to  sia>part  the  com- 
mittee position  on  this  bill. 

nXLC    I    or    TMK    XLCMCMTAKT    AMD    saCOND&RY 
KDOC&nOM     ACT 

Mr.  SCHWiaKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
funds  provided  by  title  I  have  had  a 
dramatic  impact  on  the  major  urban 
oentcDB  «i  our  country.  These  funds  have 
f  oiridad  ihe  Incrementai  difference  be- 
tween ■■rciiii  and  failure  for  hundreds 
ef  thMHonds  of  children. 

It  uiuBt  be  dearty  anderstood  that  with 
stuinktng  tax  bases  and  the  inability  of 
many  urt>an  districts  to  mount  any  type 
of  new  undertaking,  the  funds  provided 
by  title  I  are  the  difTerence  between  suc- 
cess and  faihire  for  many  disadvantaged 
ehfldren. 

Altttopogh  still  in  their  Infancy,  title  I 
project*  have  reversed  the  trends  toward 
drastic  tmdei' achievement  and  have  en- 
aWed  school  administrators  and  teachers 
to  create  favorable  learning  environ- 
raerrts  which  maximize  the  probability  of 
fntnre  success  for  our  target-area  chil- 
dren. Fnrthermorc.  evaluations  indicate 
that  community  attitudes  and  parental 
participation  have  dramatically  in- 
creased in  a  most  positive  way. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  examples  of  some  of  the 
changes  produced  by  title  I  projects  in 
Pliiladelpbia . 

Over  the  past  5  years,  comprehensive 
eiwiuatioQs  of  the  progress  of  £S£A 
title  I  children  in  Phllardelphla  have  been 
undertaken  on  both  programwide  and 
proiect-by-pr«ject  baae.s.  A  procramwide 
atsffisment  indicated  that  the  negative 
rates  of  performance  in  reading  for  tar- 


get-popnUtion  children  have  been 
halted,  and  in  their  place  exist  con- 
aistentiy  positive  rates  of  chan^.  Gains 
in  retKhng  achievement  have  increased 
by  7S  percent  since  the  inception  of  title 
I. 

The  ooiitribuLians  of  ESEA  title  I  can 
be  seen  even  more  dramatically  in  some 
of  the  individual  projects. 

Evaluations  of  a  reading  skills  cen- 
ters project  have  sho^^n  that  pupils  with 
the  most  serious  reading  problems  have 
made  substantial  gains  in  reading 
achiet«ment  whereas  nonpartidpating 
students  have  not.  Ttte  goal  of  improvii^ 
reading  comprehension  at  an  average 
rate  of  two-book  levels  per  year  was 
reached  l^  47  pero«it  of  the  pupils  with 
severe  reading  problems.  In  addition,  the 
goal  to  raise  80  percent  of  the  pupils* 
oral  reading  skills  to  mastery  level  was 
achieved  over  a  3-year  period. 

English  as  a  second  Ifuiguage  is  an 
ESEA  titie  I  project  which  has  suooess- 
fulty  inproved  the  Engiish-speaJ^kig 
capacity  of  native  6p>anish-speaidi« 
pupils.  Participating  students  made  sig- 
nificantly greater  gains  than  non  par- 
ticipants in  all  areas. 

A  paired  schools  science  project  Is  a 
science  learning  experience  of  4,aM 
sixth-grade  children.  The  fuixls  provided 
for  the  project  pernut  these  children  to 
attend  morning  sessioos  at  the  Franklin 
Institute  on  7-week  cycles.  Evaluations 
for  the  past  5  years  have  found  the 
paired  schoolchildren  scored  significantly 
higher  than  matched  nonparticipating 
students  with  respect  to  scienoe  achieve- 
ment. More  than  120  teaclKrs  in  46 
schools  have  t»een  involved  in  the  use  of 
the  facilities  as  an  extension  of  their 
classroom  as  well  as  learning  new  in- 
structional procedures. 

The  findings  of  a  2-i«or  longitudinal 
study  of  the  attitudes  and  perceptions  of 
5,000  parents  of  Philadelphia  school- 
children indicate  that  perenta  of  title  I 
chiidien  are  accurately  informed  aboot 
school  affairs — includ^  a  knowledge 
about  the  ESEA  tiUe  I  prajecU  in  their 
aclraol,  and  are  active  participants  in 
school  activities,  and  have  positive  opin- 
ions about  their  schools.  It  is  importoiut 
to  note  that  these  levels  of  participation 
and  attitudes  did  not  exist  in  1M5. 

Evaluations  required  under  Utle  I  have 
given  administrators  an  opportunity  to 
discover  and  choose  among  alternatives 
in  order  to  improve  instniction.  The 
variety  of  projects  developed  and  admin- 
istered through  compensatory  education 
and  the  use  of  evaluation  data  have  led 
to  an  era  in  which  decisionmakers  con 
apply  new  instructjorud  strategies  a«i 
practices  in  the  deptoyment  of  avaiiaMe 
resources. 

ESEA  title  I  projects  are  helping  us  to 
determine  a-hat  kinds  of  instructional 
programs  and  operational  factors  repre- 
sent optimal  learning  conditions  for  the 
children  in  the  target  area.  For  example, 
target  area  children  with  severe  emo- 
tional problems  are  most  productive  in  a 
totally  individualized  instriKtional  set- 
ting. For  target  children  whose  stand- 
ardised test  scores  are  more  than  1  year 
below  the  national  norm  in  reading. 
unaU  group  instructional  settings  aie 
most  effective.  The  rate  at  which  target 


children — taught  in  these  kinds  of  in- 
structional settings — acquire  reading 
skills  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
time  spent  in  the  setting. 

Teaciiers  in  ESEA  title  I  schools  are 
learning  how  to  refine  these  promising 
techniques  Into  more  effective  strategies, 
how  to  allocate  their  instructional  ma- 
terial in  a  BK>re  individualistic  manner. 
Furthermore,  teachers  are  becoming 
more  proficient  in  accurately  diagnosing 
pupil  needs  and  in  exposing  each  child 
(o  a  sequence  of  experiences  that  will 
maintain  his  motivation  to  leam. 

Tliere  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  title  I 
has  improved  both  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  services  toat  the  schools  deliver. 
Pupils  are  also  beginning  to  demonstrate 
proficiency  in  terms  of  what  they  are 
able  to  do  with  the  services  that  are  pro- 
vided by  the  school. 

This  bill  addresses  itself  to  urban 
needs.  It  reoogniaes  the  impact  that  lai«« 
ooocentrations  of  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren have  an  a  oommunity.  Although  I 
have  focused  my  earlier  remarks  on  the 
Philadelpiua  public  schools.  X  would  like 
to  insert  at  tliis  point  in  the  RBooai) 
stateoaents  of  several  urban  school  dis- 
trict superinteiKients  regarding  the  iaa- 
pact  of  title  I  on  their  cities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment- vtete  ordered  to  be  ivinted  in  the 
Hxcoas.  as  follows: 

IMrraorr,  Mich. 

(By  Dr.  Charles  WoUe,  tleiieral 

S  upertntendent ) 

Deirott  sdioolG  »re  AJrHled  Into  Prtorlty  a 
(large  amount  of  Title  I  funding).  Priority 
B  (nodeimte  amount  of  Title  I  foAding.  and 
non-Title  I.  The  school  system  tested  aU  ite 
fourth  graders  in  1968,  1970,  and  1972.  The 
results  showed  a  substantial  and  continuous 
reduction  In  ttie  percent  of  pupils  more  than 
one  year  below  fciaOt  plaoeinest  in  reading  in 
Title  I  H^bools.  In  fmir  yeara.  the  number  of 
Priority  A  students  more  thma  one  ;«ar  be- 
hind In  reading  fell  from  «6%  to  48',^.  In 
Priority  B  BchooU.  the  oorrespotKUng  i«d«c- 
Uoa  from  66%  to  48';. .  By  comparison,  tiie 
reduction  In  non-TUle  I  schools  was  from 
44'-,  to  58-;  . 

The  number  of  Title  I  schools  reading  at 
or  above  the  city-wlde  mean  tacreased  frowi 
15  to  ao  tn  lour  yean.  The  aomber  of  ntle 
I  Kboots  whose  peroentage  oT  low-achle^wr« 
was  lower  tMrnm  the  -°**^^»ai  averag*  ts- 
craaaad  from  0  to  M  In  tour  yaais.  Detroit 
also  found  a  stniag  positiw  relatlooahip  be- 
tween the  amount  of  Title  I  services  re- 
ceived and  the  reduction  to  reading  retarda- 
tion. 

ESKA.  Title  I  stopped  the  downward  trend 
in  reading  and  academic  achlerement  and 
the  gains  muat  be  converted  to  larger  aod 
permanent  ones. 


CL.Evn.AND,  Ohio 
(By  Dr.  Paxil  W.  Brlggs.  Superintendent  of 
Schools) 
Title  I  students  in  Cleveland  were  com- 
pared on  reading  testa  to  students  not  in 
the  Title  I  program.  An  comparisons  were 
made  between  students  starting  at  the  same 
level.  Flr*t  graders  in  Title  I  reading  proj- 
ects advanced  eii;ht  months;  first  graders  not 
In  Title  I  advanced  six  months.  Second 
gradrrs  In  Title  I  reading  projects  advanced 
10  months;  second  graders  not  In  Title  I  ad- 
vaitoed  seven  noatba.  Tblrd  graders  In  Title 
I  reading  pro}ects  ■dvazwed  10  moDtbs; 
tiilrd  gradeiB  not  In  Tttle  I  adTaixied  six 
moatbe.  7^  snaaaiarlTie.  at  the  end  at  a  year 
of   reading   instruction.   Title   I    youngbters 
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surpassed  non-Title  I  youngsters  by  an 
average  of  three  months. 

Similar  comparisons  were  made  of  the 
mathematics  achievement  levels  of  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  graders.  Third  grade  Title  I 
students  advanced  nine  months;  those  not 
in  Title  I  advanced  six  months.  Fourth  grade 
Title  I  students  advanced  12  months;  those 
not  in  Title  I  advanced  10  months.  Fifth 
grade  Title  I  students  advanced  II  months; 
those  not  In  Title  I  advanced  seven  months. 
In  mathematics  as  well  as  in  English,  after 
a  year  of  instruction.  Title  I  students  were 
an  average  of  three  months  ahead  of  non- 
Title  I  students. 

As  Dr.  Brlggs  pointed  out,  "Title  I  children 
are  achieving  at  a  higher  and  better  rate 
than  non-Title  I  children  from  the  same 
neighborhoods  in  the  same  schools — exposed 
to  the  same  environment,  but  we  have  picked 
In  Title  I.  of  course,  the  children  with  the 
greatest  problems  and  the  most  severe  eco- 
nomic background  .  .  ." 

Washinctok,  D.C. 
(By  Hugh  Scott,  Former  Superintendent  of 
Schools) 
The  George  Washington  University  Re- 
search group  investigated  reading  and  mathe- 
matics gains  over  one  school  year.  Title  I 
students  In  the  second,  third,  and  seventh 
grades  in  Washington,  D.C.  schools  averaged 
more  than  a  one  year  gain  during  the  year 
of  Instruction.  In  other  words.  Title  I  stu- 
dents surpassed  the  national  average.  In  addi- 
tion, students  in  the  bottom  q\iarter  of  the 
population  gained  an  average  of  one  year, 
three  months  In  reading,  and  one  year,  four 
months  in  mathematics. 

Portland,  Okec. 
(By  Dr.  Robert  Blanchard,  Superintendent  of 
Schools) 
Students  in  disadvantaged  schools  in  Port- 
land were  compared  to  students  In  non-dls- 
advantaged  schools.  Disadvantaged  pupils' 
reading  and  arithmetic  scores  were  graphed 
relative  to  non-dlsadvantaged  pupils'  scores. 
For  grade  three,  the  graph  shows  a  steady 
upturn  beginning  in  the  1966-67  school  year. 
In  other  words,  beginning  In  1966-67  Port- 
land's first  full  year  of  compensatory  edu- 
cation, disadvantaged  third  graders  began 
catching  up  to  the  cltywlde  average.  The 
graph  for  seventh  graders  began  a  similar  up- 
turn in  1967-68.  Fifth  graders  have  stabilized 
their  previous  dropping  scores. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  These  data  dra- 
matically portray  the  enormous  impact 
title  I  has  had  on  our  urban  schools.  The 
program  must  be  continued  with  the 
formula  in  S.  1596  so  that  gains  achieved 
with  this  funding  can  be  sustained  and 
expanded. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  does  not  distribute  funds  equi- 
tably among  all  States.  It  takes  substan- 
tial sums  from  some  States  and  Increases 
others  by  sizable  amounts.  This  may 
make  political  sense,  but  it  does  not  make 
educational  sense. 

School  administrators  have  already 
hired  teachers  for  the  fall  semester.  Pro- 
grams are  already  planned  and  materials 
already  ordered.  The  amendment  would 
create  chaos  in  school  districts  across 
the  country,  if  as  a  result  of  its  adop- 
tion expected  fimds  were  suddenly  not 
forthcoming.  What  are  local  educators 
to  do,  when  teacher  contracts  can  no 
longer  be  supported  with  Federal  tiUe 
I  funds?  Will  local  property  taxes  have 
to  be  raised  to  make  up  the  gap? 

The  formula  in  the  bill  would  give  each 
school  district  in  the  countiy  the  same 


amount  of  money  it  received  this  fiscal 
year.  Each  school  district  in  the  coun- 
try would  share  in  any  increase  in  ap- 
propriations. 

The  largest  areas  in  my  State  would 
be  severely  hurt  by  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas. Chicago,  for  example,  would  receive 
less  funds  under  the  amendment  than  it 
is  currently  receiving — $50.7  million  as 
compared  to  $51.9  million.  This  is  a  loss 
in  real  dollars,  in  jobs  of  real  teachers, 
counselors,  and  paraprofessionals  and 
above  all  for  the  disadvantaged  children. 
I  see  no  justification  for  such  a  devastat- 
ing cut.  No  one  can  argue  that  Chicago. 
Rockford,  Peoria.  East  St.  Louis  do  not 
need  funds  for  the  compensatory  educa- 
tion of  disadvantaged  children.  The  chil- 
dren need  the  help  if  they  are  to  become 
productive  citizens. 

This  is  not  an  urban-rural  issue.  Title 
I  recognizes  the  national  character  of 
educational  deprivation  and  a  resulting 
Federal  responsibility  for  assisting  In 
meeting  the  costs  of  compensatory  edu- 
cation. In  order  to  survive  and  grow,  ti- 
tle I  must  retain  this  national  character, 
with  all  sharing  in  appropriations  in- 
creases. This  is  only  possible  if  my  col- 
leagues join  in  defeating  the  amendment 
and  adopting  the  formula  for  distribu- 
tion of  funds  contained  in  the  committee 
bUl. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
vote  on  the  McClellan  amendment  be 
transferred  from  12:30  to  12:37. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEXICAN 
MEMBERS  OF  14TH  MEXICO- 
UNITED  STATES  INTERPARLIA- 
MENTARY CONFERENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  great  honor  and  a  personal  privilege  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  present  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  our  parlia- 
mentai-y  colleagues  from  the  United 
Mexican  States.  They  are  here  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Senator  Enrique 
Olivares  Santana.  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Delegation,  and  Congressman  Luis 
Danton  Rodriguez.  Chairman  of  the 
Delegation  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

We  have  just  completed  the  business 
of  the  14th  Mexico-United  States  Inter- 
parliamentary Conference  and  the  pro- 
ceedings have,  as  always,  been  conducted 
with  dignity,  mutual  understanding,  and 
a  mutual  awareness  of  the  problems 
which  confront  our  two  great  Repub- 
lics. As  always,  we  have  learned  much 
from  our  Mexican  colleagues  and  benefit- 
ed greatly  from  their  advice  and  counsel. 

This  interparliamentary  conference  is 
one  of  only  two — the  other  being 
Canada — which  is  based  on  formal  ap- 
proval of  the  legislative  bodies  of  the 
two  countries.  It  is  a  heartwarming  ex- 
perience to  be  associated  with  suv'h  able 
and  dedicated  men  and  women  who  have 
represented  their  country  with  distinc- 
tion, with  integrity,  and  with  honesty.  To 
be  associated  with  them  is.  indeed,  an 
honor. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  at  this  time 


to  ask  our  colleagues  from  Mexico  to 
stand,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  recess  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5  minutes  so  that  Senators,  individ- 
ually, as  well  as  the  Senate  as  a  whole, 
can  extend  their  respects  to  our  neigh- 
bors and  friends. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

[Applause.  Senators  rising.] 

RECESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  at  12:32  p.m. 
the  Senate  took  a  recess  imtil  12:37 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Chiles*  . 


EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF   1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  1539)  to  amend  and 
extend  certain  acts,  relating  to  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  programs 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  question  before  the 
Senate  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan).  as  amended.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas, as  amended.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  On  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Pplbricht)  .  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would 
vote  "nay."  I,  therefore,  withhold  m>- 
vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIEXD.  On  tliis  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel>.  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea." 
Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
PcLBRicHT),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravsl),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  INOTTYE^  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  are  necessarily- 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart»  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  aimoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pkrcy)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Ooldv^-atbr)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce   that,  if  present 
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And  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoLswATEK)   would  vote  "yea." 

Tlie  reailt  was  announced — yeas  56, 
naj^s  36,  as  follows : 
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Alien 
aak«r 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bean 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bratacn 

Blhle 

BMen 

Brock 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Cannon 
Chiles 
Church 
Ctoak 
Cotton 
CtirtU 
Dole 


Atovretk. 

Aiken 

Brooke 

B«Old«T 

Bmrtflck 

Bjrd,  aobert  C. 


Olvk 


anmn 

Batbaway 
Hughes 


|No.  IM  iMg] 

TEAS — 56 

Domenlci 

DomlDlck 

EagI«ton 

Ea£tland 

Brvln 

Fannin 

Fong 

Oomer 

Hansen 

UATtke 

Haskell 

H«tfleM 

Helms 

Holllngs 

Hruaka 

Huddleston 

JohMitom 

Long 

M«tm— 

UcClellan 


NAYS — 36 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

UoOm 

McOorem 

Meintyi* 

Metcall 


McClure 

Montoya 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Proxntre 

FUtth 

Soott. 

_  wmiam  L. 

9|>iu  kiiian 

Steonls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Young 


Moss 
Muskle 


Pell 

&andolpli 

BlblcoS 

Schwelker 

Scott,  Hvigh 

Stailord 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

TaTt 

T^uaney 

Welckfir 

Wflllams 


PRESENT   AND    GIVING    LIVE    PAIHS,    AS 
PKEVIODSLT  RECOHDED — 2 
Mansfleld,  for 
Uetzenloauin,  against 


NOT  VOTING — 6 


Ctaldwater 


OraTd 

Hart 


Inoujic 
Percy 


So  Mr.  MoClellan's  amendment  CNo. 
13M>   was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLEZXAN.  Mr.  Pnsklent,  I 
BOW  to  reoonskler  the  vote  by  which  the 
MMiiiliiiiiil  WM  agreed  to. 

Mr.  UAHBflELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
■totion  on  the  taUe. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESromo  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tiOQ  now  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
aaeadment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
CMx.  OuRHEY) .  Who  yields  tame? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  frwn  Worida. 

Mr.  GURlfEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PR£Sn>XI«a  OFFICER.  Who 
TteldBtime? 

Mr.  PELX..  Ur.  President.  I  yield  1  mta- 
ute  to  ttoe  Snmtor  from  OUaboma. 

Mr.  BARTtETT.  Mr.  President,  I  aric 
onanhnous  coment  that  Tom  CantreO  of 
aty  staff  be  aoconled  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  d\gpy  tbe  eanaidetmtioo  and  vote 
en  tfae  FBO  bffl  and  also  the  Emergency 
fcergrABtliorittes  Act. 

TliB  PRK81D1MU  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PCUi.  I  yield  to  t*ie  Senator  from 
Hawaii. 


SPfiCIAL  OOMMTTTEE  ON  AGING 
MINORITy  RB>ORT 

Mr.  PONQ.  Mr.  President,  printed 
eeples  of  the  1174  Spndal  Omndttoe  <m 
Aging  annual  report.  "Developnait  ia 


Aging:  1973  and  January-March.  1»7*" 
filed  with  the  Senate  Monday,  will  be  re- 
leased to  Congress  and  the  public  tomor- 
row. 

The  entire  report,  including  minority 
views  and  appendices  which  include  re- 
ports by  Federal  agencies  on  activities 
during  1«73.  deserves  attentiom  by  all 
Members  of  the  Congress. 

I  especiaJly  mge  careful  review  of  the 
minority  views  by  Senators  Hansen, 
GcRMEY,  Brooke.  Percy.  Staftoiu), 
Beall.  DoitEKici,  Brock,  and  mj'sclf .  Be- 
cause of  their  importance,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in 
their  entirety  as  part  of  the  Covgres- 
szoKAL  Recgei)  immediately  following 
tliese  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
( See  exhibit  1 .  > 

Mr.  PONG.  While  reiterating  our 
strong  support  at  prompt  action  to  meet 
immediate  needs  of  older  Americans,  in- 
cluding problems  generated  by  infla- 
tion— which  we  have  pointed  to  as  the 
No.  1  public  enemy  of  the  elderly  for  al- 
most 10  years — we  decided  to  use  oiir 
statement  to  raise  questions  to  which 
all  of  America  should  give  prompt  an- 
swers in  devek^ans  both  near-  and  long- 
term  solutions  to  the  problems  of  aging. 
Through  a  series  of  more  than  200 
questions,  we  advance  the  position  that 
our  Nation  must  take  a  new  look  at  aging 
to  develp  a  social  and  economic  policy 
which  will  offer  ail  <dder  Americans  max- 
imum opportunity  for  indepiendent  living 
with  dignity,  comfort,  honor,  and  free- 
dom of  choice. 

We  emphasize  our  conviction  that 
America  has  failed  to  recognize  the  in- 
dividuality of  its  21  million  citizens  past 
65.  Responsibility  for  this  failure  must 
be  accepted  by  leaders  in  the  nongovern- 
mental sector  of  national  life  and  by 
Government  agencies  at  all  levels. 

If  our  Nation  is  to  pursue  an  enlight- 
ened policy  on  aging,  consistent  with 
realities  of  the  2eth  century  and  lifelong 
needs  of  young  and  oW.  it  is  essential 
that  we  stop  thiifting  of  the  elderly  sim- 
ply as  faoblems  and  begin  seriously  ex- 
amining their  individual  needs  and  ca- 
pacities as  persons.  We  must  stop  arbi- 
trary dUcrimination  against  iA&tnr 
Americans  on  the  b«^  of  age.  Even  w 
we  develop  jwograms  to  help  the  elderty, 
we  mast  be  sore  that  such  programs  are 
not  so  devised  as  to  erect  barrien  to  aelf- 
fulfiUment. 

In  this  process,  it  is  not  enough  for 
policies  aimed  at  first-class  citiaenship 
for  America's  21  mHUon  persons  past  65 
to  be  examined  by  Government  agencies 
alone.  Leaders  In  the  private  sector  must 
engage  in  a  aoal-searching  look  at  indl- 
vMoal  rights  of  trider  persons.  This  is 
eapeeiaUy  Impmlant  with  reference  to 
poUdes  on  pensions,  retirement,  and  em- 
ptoyment. 

P0Bttiv«  attitudes  toward  aging  in  the 
long  nm  are  no  less  important  to  the 
young  and  middle  aged  tbaa  to  those 
who  are  now  old.  In  view  a€  poeslbie  fur- 
tber  incTeaeB  In  Uie  expectancy  and  the 
need  for  ltfelon«  preparation  for  later 
years,  tte  challenges  of  agtng  clearly  be- 
come challenges  for  aU  Americans. 
The  latter  is  partially  emphasizisd  by 


estimates  which  show  that  within  the 
next  75  years  over  220  million  Americans 
now  living  or  yet  to  be  bom  will  cele- 
brate their  60th  birthday.  By  the  end  of 
that  period  more  than  15  percent  of  the 
population  are  expected  to  be  over  65. 
At  least  75  percent  of  persons  i»w  a«ed 
30  will  reach  age  65.  The  young  and  raid- 
die  aged  have  a  stake  in  tlie  Nation's 
policies  on  aging  which  goes  far  beyond 
their  responsibilities  for  giving  financial 
support  to  programs  in  suppoa-t  of  the 
elderly.  The  quality  of  life  which  the 
young  shaU  enjoy  in  the  future  when 
they  iieoome  ag^  is  also  at  issue. 

The  questions  raised  in  our  minoritv 
report — ^which  range  from  soch  broad 
items  as  the  futnre  of  social  security,  pri- 
vate pensions,  retirement  policies,  trans- 
portation problems  among  the  elderly, 
housing,  medical  care,  and  Federal  tax 
treatment  of  persons  throughout  life  to 
such  specifics  as  the  range  of  services 
within  a  senior  citizens  center — call  for 
an  informed  populace.  We  believe  the 
questions  we  raise  have  too  long  been  the 
special  province  of  older  persons  them- 
selves, or  professionals  in  aging  and  other 
narrow  disciplines. 

Solutions  of  America's  "problem  of 
aging"  demand  a  new  social  conscious- 
ness based  on  facts,  on  the  best  available 
professional  opinions  and  on  under- 
standing of  older  Americans'  own  goals 
in  life. 

In  the  very  important  section  of  the 
minority  report  concerned  with  expand- 
ing individual  opportunity  for  satisfying 
life  roles  for  older  Americans,  we  empha- 
siiie  the  plurality  of  this  need.  Too  often 
national  ptfllcies,  as  laid  down  In  public 
laws  and  as  set  forth  In  social  and  eco- 
nomic custom  with  sometimes  even  more 
devastating  effect,  have  been  developed 
as  if  there  should  be  a  single  rote  for 
older  persons.  Sliort  of  total  neglect, 
nothing  in  aging  is  more  injurious  to  the 
interests  and  needs  of  either  the  Nation 
or  its  elders  than  this  overslmiiliflca- 
tion.  '•^'^ 

It  is  true  that  there  are  special  prob- 
lems which  face  many  older  Americans 
for  which  valid  group  responses  must  be 
developed,  but  snch  group  responses 
should  take  into  account  the  indlvkJnal 
variations  among  those  past  65 — varia- 
tions which  may  be  greater  than  those 
within  any  other  age  group. 

Exhibit  1 
Special  CoMMrma:  ow  Acme   1974  Awkttal 
Rhpokt — MuTOBrTT  Vtrws  or  Mxmma.  Pom;, 
HANBcir,  OtnmT,  BaooKi,  Pimcr,  SrafroBO, 
BmAiA.,  OomanKi,  ano  nmr,r^ 

It  bas  been  oar  costom  in  taie  annual  Spe- 
cial Comxilttee  on  Agli^  IClaorlty  Beports 
siace  IMI  to  review  progmB  aad  make  ^>e- 
clflc  recommendations  for  taBprorenwnt  in 
national  eSottm  to  meet  nnnrii  at  older  Ainer- 
icaofi.  This  year,  Instead,  we  raise  Bome  ques- 
tions to  Which  neither  society,  nor  govern- 
ment, has  given  proper  attention. 

We  reiterate  otir  support  of  the  positive 
phBaK>pli7  ot  aglne  Inherent  in  our  pMrtoos 
niwiiiineiiletioaM.  We  eaAone  ■"— "iiitil  ef- 
fort to  eaact  oar  propo— Is  wlUeh  have  not 
yet  been  aooepted  and  fnrther  actkm  oa 
Lboae  whiob  have  been  XoiflUed  oojy  parUaUy. 

Even  aa  we  preae  Xor  ptcuDftt  action  ad  Im- 
tne<Uate  needs  ol  older  persoBB,  we  beitevw 
that  tmly  acceptable  policies  in  aging  are 
unlikely  sf  taUUnamt  'nnttl  Anertoaaa  of 
aB  age*  understand  how  qaeattans  eoA  as 
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we  shall  raise  here  affect  them  collectively 
and  Individually  throughout  life. 

Our  decision  to  emphasize  now  a  plea  for 
public  attention  to  qxiestions  comes  In  part 
from  our  belief  that  the  issues  too  long  have 
been  the  special  province  only  of  older  per- 
sons themselves  or  of  professionals  in  aging 
and  other  narrow  disciplines.  In  no  way  Is  it 
to  be  construed  as  minimizing  our  concern 
for  Inunedlate  and  serious  problems  now  fac- 
ing the  elderly. 

On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  America's 
debt  to  its  aged  Is  overdue  and  should  be 
paid  as  rapidly  as  practical.  But  edl  of  the 
specific  problems  in  aging — income  adequacy, 
health  care,  housing,  transportation,  social 
Involvement,  work  (H>portunitles.  social  serv- 
ices and  a  host  of  others — must  be  examined 
in  the  broad  context  of  life-quality  goals  for 
all  citizens  and  recognition  that  ttie  issue  in 
aging  is  the  right  of  older  Americans  to  fully- 
equal  status  in  our  national  community.  We 
believe  this  issue  has  not  been  faced  squarely 
by  society. 

Most  uiPoaxAmxT  the  nation  has  fahxd 

TO     RECOGNIZI:     THE     INDIVIDUALITT     OF     ITS     tl 

MiLUON  cmzzNs  PAST  65.  Responsibility  for 
this  failure  must  be  accepted  by  leaders  in 
the  non -governmental  sector  of  national  life 
and  by  government  agencies  at  all  levels. 
Both  private  and  public  foctSCS^tbat  in- 
fluence individual  destinies  have  too  long 
ignored  positive  elements  in  aging  brought 
by  the  20th  century. 

Full  review  of  the  questions  we  raise  is 
imperative  to  a  proper  response  to  problems 
faced  by  older  Americans  today.  Intelligent 
answers  to  them  are  equally  essential  if  to- 
day's young  and  middle-aged  Americans  are 
to  avoid  for  themselves  the  type  of  second 
class  citizenship  which  too  often  faces  their 
seniors  today. 

America  should  address  the  questions  with 
recognition  that  all  of  life  is  a  continuum — 

A  CONTIMtrDM  CHAaACTIXIZED  BT  CHANCE,  BUT 
ONE  WHICH  SHOULD  NOT  INVOLVE  SUAEP  DI- 
VISION AND  SECKECATION  OF  PERSONS  BT  REASON 
OF  ACE. 

It  is  not  enough  that  many  older  Amer- 
icans do  have  satisfying  lives  in  society. 
There  are  millions  to  whom  opportunity  for 
this  basic  right  is  denied.  This  denial  prob- 
ably will  continue  as  long  as  we  pursue  segre- 
gation baaed  on  age,  push  the  elderly  out- 
side of  America's  mainstream  and  fail  to 
respond  adequately  to  their  needs  as  individ- 
ual citizens. 

RECENT     PROGRESS 

Re-direction  of  attention  to  broad  ques- 
tions in  aging  Is  particularly  appropriate  now 
in  view  of  major  positive  specific  actions  on 
behalf  of  older  Americans  in  recent  years. 

Substantial  forward  steps  during  the  past 
year  have  included: 

(1)  Social  Security  benefit  increaMs  of  11 
percent,  continuing  a  process  which  has 
brought  an  increase  of  67.5  percent  in  the 
past  4  years  and  100.7  percent  during  the 
past  10. 

(2)  A  new  Supplemental  Security  Income 
(SSI)  program  has  been  inaugurated,  which 
offers  a  federally  guaranteed  monthly  in- 
come of  1140  per  individual  and  S210  per 
couple  past  65.  For  the  more  than  two- 
thirds  OF  the  ELDI3U.T   WHO  RECEIVE  RBGULAa 

sooAi,       securitt       benefits,       respectivb 

MONTHLY  INCOME  GUARANTEES  FOR  INDIVIDUALS 
AND  COUPLES  AEE   $160  AND  (330.  Becaxise  «66 

of  monthly  earned  Income  is  disregarded 
(and  half  of  earnings  above  SeS),  the  Fed- 
eral supplement  can  raise  Income  levels  sub- 
ject to  SSI  to  over  >225,  individual  and  9285, 
couple.  All  of  these  monthly  Income  levels 
wUl  rise  (9  effective  June  1,  1974. 

(3)  The  federally  financed  hot  meal  serv- 
ice— In  congregate  settings  and  with  delivery 
to  home-bound  Individuals— has  been  ex- 
panded so  as  to  provide  flve  meaU  a  week 
to  approximately  300,000  older  persona. 
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(4)  H.R.  3153,  in  conference  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
resolve  differences,  offers  further  Social  Se- 
curity Act  amendments.  Including  improve- 
ments in  Medicare. 

(6)  Private  pension  reform  legislation  In 
H.R.  2,  likewise  in  conference,  promises  sig- 
nificant improvement  in  non -governmental 
efforts  to  provide  retirement  Income  with 
safety  and  equity. 

Action  in  aging  during  the  past  10  or  20 
years,  particularly  since  the  Elsenhower 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  in  1961, 
shows  a  growing  public  awareness  of  the 
"problem  of  aging."  ThU  is  far  from  sur- 
prising with  15  percent  of  the  adult  popula- 
tion now  over  65  and  36  percent  over  50. 

"The  problem  of  aging"  receives  increasing 
attention  from  individuals,  discussions  by 
communications  media,  and  action  programs 
by  various  organizations.  Often  the  ideas 
emerging  from  public  concern  with  the 
"problem  of  aging"  unfortunately  have  been 
at  cross  purposes,  have  ignored  root  causes 
of  the  "problem"  and  valid  concepts  of  what 
older  persons  are  or  want. 

THREE    BASIC    QUESTIONS 

What  is  needed  now  is  a  new  look  at  aging 
to  develop  a  new  national  social  and  eco- 
nomic policy  which  wUl  offer  all  older  Amer- 
icans maximum  opportunity  for  Independ- 
ent living  with  dignity,  comfort,  honor,  and 
freedom  of  choice. 

Equality  of  status  for  older  persons  must 
be  the  key  ingredient.  This  should  carry 
with  it  all  the  rights  and  life-style  alterna- 
tives inherent  in  first  class  American  citizen- 
ship. Intensified  public  attention  should  be 
given  to  three  basic  questions: 

I.  How  can  expression  of  their  singular 
personality  by  the  20  to  30  million  older 
Americans  be  strengthened  through  wide  in- 
dividual opportunities  for  satisfying  life 
roles? 

It.  How  can  America's  private  sector  and 
government  at  various  levels  meet  their  sev- 
eral responsibilities  for  expanding  freedom 
of  choice  by  older  Americans  in  society's  eco- 
nomic and  social  life? 

m.  How  can  the  people  as  a  wh<rte,  young 
and  old,  come  to  awareness  of  new  20th  cen- 
tury implications  of  aging  m  relationship  to 
social  policies  and  their  own  Individual 
needs  throughout  life? 

Our  attitude  Is  reflected  In  two  key  words 
T^lch  appear  in  each  of  our  three  Initial 
questions:  Individual  and  life.  We  abhor 
the  too  prevalent  practice  of  looking  at 
older  Americans  as  statistics  or  objects  of 
obsolescence.  As  long  aa  there  Is  life,  there 
is  individuality.  Social  rejection  of  persons 
because  of  age  is  indefensible  even  in  a 
"throwaway"  society. 

Solutions  of  America's  "problem  of  aging" 
demand  a  new  social  consciousness  based  on 
facts,  on  the  best  available  professional  opin- 
ions and  on  understanding  of  older  Ameri- 
cans' own  goals  in  life. 

OPPORTUNTTT    FOR    SATISFYING    LIFE-ROLES 

I.  How  can  expression  of  their  singular 
personality  by  the  20  to  30  mlUton  older 
Americans  be  strengthened  through  wide  in- 
dividual opportunity  for  satisfying  life  roles? 

As  the  Nation  addresses  Itfielf  to  this  ques- 
tion it  is  Important  to  emphasize  its  plural- 
ity. Too  often  national  policies,  as  laid  down 
In  public  laws  and  as  set  forth  in  social 
and  economic  custom  with  sometimes  even 
more  devastating  effect,  have  been  developed 
as  If  there  should  be  a  single  role  for  older 
persons.  Short  of  total  neglect,  nothing  in 
aging  is  more  Injurioiu  to  the  interests  and 
needs  of  either  the  nation  or  lU  elders  than 
this  over-simpUfication. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  special  problems 
which  face  many  older  Americans  for  which 
valid  group  responses  must  be  developed, 
but  such  group  responses  should  take  into 


account  the  individual  variations  among 
those  past  65 — variations  which  may  be 
greater  than  those  within  any  other  age 
group. 

In  this  connection  quotation  from  the  Re- 
port by  the  Retirement  Roles  and  Activities 
Section  to  delegates  of  the  1971  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  appears  appropriate. 
The  introduction  and  recommendations  of 
this  section  report  said: 

As  we  grow  older,  we  continue  to  need  to 
occupy  roles  that  are  meaningful  to  society 
and  satisfying  to  us  as  individuals.  However, 
we  emphasize  the  primacy  of  such  basic  ne- 
cessities as  Income,  health  and  housing  and 
these  needs  must  be  adequately  met. 

Twenty  mUllon  older  people  with  talents, 
skills,  experience  and  time  are  an  inexhaust- 
ible resource  in  our  society.  We  represent 
all  segments  of  the  population;  our  abilities, 
our  education,  our  occupational  skills,  and 
our  cultural  backgrounds  are  as  diverse  as 
America  itself. 

Given  proper  resources,  opportunities  and 
motivation,  older  persons  can  make  a  valu- 
able contribution.  We  are  also  capable  of 
being  effective  advocates  of  our  own  cause 
and  should  be  Included  in  planning,  in  de- 
cision making  and  in  the  Implementation  of 
programs.  Choice  of  roles  must  be  avail  i 
able  to  each  older  person  despite  differences 
!n  language  and  ethnicity,  and  limitation 
because  of  disability  or  level  of  income.  The 
lives  of  Americans  of  all  ages  will  be  en- 
riched as  the  Nation  provides  opportunities 
lor  developing  and  utilizing  the  unUpped 
resources  of  the  elderly. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Society — through  government,  private 
Industry,  labor,  voluntary  organizations, 
religious  Institutions,  families  and  older  in- 
dividuals, must  exercise  its  responsibility  to 
create  a  public  awarenees  of  changing  life 
styles  and  commitments  In  a  continuous  life 
cycle.  Together  they  should  discover  and 
implement  social  innovations  as  vehicles  for 
older  persons  to  continue  In,  return  to.  or 
assume  roles  of  their  choice.  These  innova- 
tions should  provide  meaningful  participa- 
tion and  leadership  in  government,  cultural 
activiues,  industry,  labor,  welfare,  education. 
religious  organlzauons,  recreation  and  all 
aspects  of  volunteer  service. 

2.  Program  efforts  to  meet  role  problems 
and  to  create  new  role  opportunities  should 
be  designed  to  serve  all  segments  of  the 
older  population.  Prioritiee  should  be  deter- 
mined according  to  local  and  individual 
needs;  special  effort  must  be  made  to  include 
persons  who  might  otherwise  be  excluded — 
the  impoverished,  the  socially  isolated,  the 
ethnic  minorities,  the  disabled  and  the  dis- 
advantaged. 

3.  Society  should  adopt  a  policy  of  prepa- 
ration for  retirement,  leisure,  and  educa- 
Uon  for  the  Ufe  off  the  Job.  The  private  and 
public  sections  should  adopt  and  expand 
programs  to  prepare  persons  to  understand 
and  benefit  from  the  changes  produced  by 
retirement.  Programs  should  be  deveI<H>ed 
with  government  at  aU  levels,  educational 
systems,  religious  insUtutlons.  recreation 
departmente,  businesses  and  labor  to  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  the  acquisition  of  tbe 
necessary  attitudes,  skills  and  knowledge  to 
assure  successfvU  living.  Retirement  and 
leisure  time  planning  begins  with  the  early 
years  and  continues  through  life. 

No  one  would  quarrel  with  the  essential 
need  for  income  adequate  to  purchase  the 
necessities  of  life  nor  with  the  need  for  ac- 
cess to  goods  and  services  necessary  to  quality 
In  life — food,  bousing,  medlcai  care,  social 
opportunities.  The  real  question  is  "How  can 
we  meet  these  obvious  oommoo  needs  without 
creating  new  barriers  to  individual  fulfill- 
ment, without  so  segregating  older  Ameri- 
cans that  they  become  second  class  cltiaens 
or  virtual  wards  of  the  State?" 
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THK  goal:  rULITLLMENT  OF  INOrvlDTAL 
FtrBPOSa 
ANY  DISCUSSION  OF  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCUL 
ROIXS  or  OLDER  AMERICANS  MUST  BEGIN 
WITH  SENSlmnXT  TO  THEIR  LOT-LONC 
HOPES  AND  OBJECrn-XS.  IT  MAY  BE  THAT 
THE  MORE  MODEST  THEY  ARE,  THE  GREATER 
ATTENTION  THEY  SHOULD  RECEIVE.  THERE 
SHOULD  BE  A  DELIBERATE  CONSCIOUSNESS 
OF  THE  ELDERLY  AS  PERSONS  WHO  HAVE 
DIFFERING  PtTRPOSES  IN  LIFE.  OUR  NA- 
TIONAL PURPOSE  SHOULD  AIM  AT  FtTLFILL- 
MENT    OF    INOrVIOrrAL    PX7RPOSE 

It  Is  appropriate,  therefore,  to  look  at  some 
Of  the  Unds  of  dreams  which  older  Ameri- 
cans have  had.  What  clues  may  they  offer, 
even  in  their  variations,  to  sound  national 
policies  in  aging?  To  what  extent  have 
dreams  of  the  past  been  achieved?  To  what 
extent  have  aging  policies  created  barriers 
to  their  fulfillment?  Are  there  common  fac- 
tors to  which,  nonetheless,  different  kinds 
of  responses  should  be  made? 

For  many,  but  not  all,  the  dream  has  In- 
cluded ownership  of  a  home,  free  and  clear. 
What  is  our  responsibility  to  the  many  who 
succeeded?  How  can  we  meet  the  problem  of 
rising  property  taxes  which  now  threatens 
hundreds  of  thoiisands  who  have  attained 
this  goal?  With  whom  does  responsibility  for 
appropriate  answers  rest? 

How  do  Federal  tax  laws  impede  free  use 
of  assets  in  homeownership  by  the  old?  How 
serious  a  problem  is  such  inflexibility?  When 
an  older  married  couple,  who  have  placed  all 
their  life  savings  in  purchase  of  a  home  ade- 
quate for  a  growing  family,  finds  it  appropri- 
ate to  sell  that  home  and  purchase  a  smaller 
one  or  use  the  savings  it  represents  in  other 
beneficial  ways,  how  much  of  their  assets  are 
expropriated  through  capital  gains  taxes  on 
p«per  Increments  related  to  inflation?  How 
do  such  losses  in  real  wealth  interfere  with 
life  styles  they  have  earned?  This,  discussed 
more  fully  later,  and  the  comparable  paper 
Increment  problem  which  may  be  faced  by 
an  older  farmer  or  other  small  bvislness  oper- 
ator. Illustrates  how  tax  policy  can  Impede 
freedom  of  choice  by  those  who  have  suc- 
ceeded In  preparing  for  retirement. 

Many  older  Americans,  but  not  all,  have 
dreamed  of  the  day  when  they  could  leave 
the  pressures  of  a  Job  at  which  they  had  to 
work  to  pay  family  bUls  whether  they  like  It 
or  not,  and  cotild  relax  doing  the  things  they 
always  wanted  to  do  but  could  not — educa- 
tion, travel,  recreation. 

For  some  In  business,  professions  or  other 
skilled  vocations,  the  dream  may  have  in- 
cluded a  hope  for  a  life-style  change  per- 
mitting them  to  share  their  practical  knowl- 
edge with  the  young.  For  some,  who  worked 
at  a  sedentary  occupation,  it  may  have  been 
a  desire  to  use  their  hands,  with  or  without 
pay.  For  some  in  manual  work,  such  as  the 
autoworker  facing  the  assembly  line's  monot- 
ony. It  may  have  been  a  chance  for  mental 
activities  or  opportunities  offering  a  wide 
variety  of  experiences. 

How  well  are  we  meeting  the  needs  asso- 
ciated with  desires  for  such  life-style 
changes?  How  does  government  policy  at  all 
levels  encourage  or  Impede  fulfillment  of 
such  dreams?  How  fully  is  the  private  sec- 
tor, business,  labor,  et  cetera,  opening  or 
closing  doors  to  personal  fulfillment  in  later 
years? 

Still  other  older  Americans  have  given  clear 
expression  to  their  dream  that  they  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  their  chosen  vocations  as 
long  as  and  to  the  extent  that  their  personal 
abilities  permit.  Hundreds  of  tboxisands  sue- 
ceasfuUy  pxirsue  tbU  choice  In  later  life.  How 
many  more  are  there  who  would  like  to  do 
so,  but  are  denlad  the  right  by  oorporst« 
decisions.  especlaUy  In  the  private  sector  of 
society? 


How  can  policies  and  individual  actions 
related  to  age  best  permit  full  expression  of 
such  varied  dreams? 

ESSENTIAL  TO  ADEQUATE  NATIONAL  KXSPONSB 
TO  THIS  KEY  QUESTION  18  A  NEW  LOOK  AT 
RETTBEMENT  AS  StJCH  AND  WHAT  IT  MAY  OR 
SHOULD  MEAN  TO  SATISFYING  LIFE-ROLES  FOR 
OLDER    AMERICANS 

TIMING  AND  Character  of  Retirement 
A  most  obvious  question  for  both  society 
and  the  individual  is:  "When  should  a  per- 
son retire?" 

Neither  public  nor  private  leadership  has 
given  adequate  attention  to  this  question 
or  current  research  findings  on  it.  Instead 
society  has  denied  the  individual  a  choice 
through  blind  adherence  to  19th  century 
concepts  of  aging. 

It  is  well  known  that  Germany's  Bismark 
selected  age  65  as  the  retirement  age  for  his 
social  programs  a  century  ago  because  in  his 
day  so  few  people  reached  that  age.  What 
does  our  scientific  community,  as  represented 
by  both  physical  and  social  scientists,  think 
of  its  validity  today? 

Is  65  too  high  or  too  low  an  age  for  di- 
vision between  "young"  and  "old"?  In  view 
of  diversity  among  Individuals,  can  any  age 
properly  be  designated  as  a  dividing  line? 
Does  it  make  sense  to  force  the  professor 
into  full  retirement  at  65  or  70.  when  he  may 
then  be  at  the  height  of  his  teaching  pow- 
ers? Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  the  steel- 
worker  who  has  been  facing  a  blast  furnace 
since  he  v*as  18  to  wait  until  he  is  60  or  70 
before  leaving  its  heat?  Are  different  retire- 
ment provisions  desirable  for  American  In- 
dians who  have  a  life  expectancy  of  little 
more  than  40  years,  or  for  members  of  the 
MexicEtn-American  community  for  whom  the 
age  60  may,  as  Indicated  in  Committee  on 
Aging  hearings,  be  far  advanced?  How  shall 
we  approach  special  problems  of  other  mi- 
norities, including  the  important  10  percent 
of  our  population  who  are  black  and  have 
faced  deprivation  throughout  their  lives? 

Related  to  these  questions  as  they  may 
affect  Individuals  or  special  groups  are  the 
broadgaged  social  and  economic  implications 
of  cvirrent  trends  toward  earlier  and  earlier 
retirement. 

Are  practices  which  tend  to  place  persons 
"totally  In"  or  "totaUy  out  of  the  work 
force,  by  reason  of  age.  In  the  best  Interest 
of  older  persons?  Of  employers?  Of  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole?  Or  should  there  be  a  con- 
scious effort  to  provide  opportunities  for 
flexibility  in  retirement  and  emplosrment 
practices  aimed  at  gradualism  in  work-force 
withdrawal  and  greater  individual  choice? 
Some  gerontologists  suggest  that  lengthen- 
ing life  and  expanding  living  capacities  dur- 
ing later  years  call  for  delay  in  age  of  re- 
tirement. Some  suggest  policies  by  employ- 
ers which  will  permit  and  encourage  a  grad- 
ual phasing  out  in  employment  through  such 
devices  as  periodic  reductions  in  days  or 
hours  of  work,  use  of  longer  vacation  periods 
and  sabbatical  leaves  In  middle  and  later 
years. 

How  do  these  Ideas  relate  to  recent  ex- 
perience which  has  seen  average  retirement 
age  faUlng  steadily? 

Since  probable  income  required  to  satisfy 
normal  desires  may  be  higher  when  an  Indi- 
vidual retires  early,  how  does  the  trend  to- 
ward earlier  retirement  affect  ability  of 
older  persons  to  pay  their  bills?  How  far  can 
the  Nation  go  In  expecting  the  producers  In 
society  to  carry  the  load  for  nonproducers? 
To  the  extent  that  producers  may  be  caught 
in  the  squeeze  created  by  simultaneous  later 
and  later  entrance  into  the  work  force  by 
the  young  on  one  side  and  earlier  and  earlier 
departtire  from  It  by  Uie  old  on  the  other, 
what  may  be  the  workers'  reactions  as  new 
demands  are  placed  on  them? 
WUl  their  own  hopes  and  expectations  of 


early  retirement  make  the  young  and  mid- 
dle-aged worker  willing  to  pay  the  bill?  Or 
Is  there  risk  that  continuation  of  retirement 
trends  may  so  overburden  retirement  funds 
as  to  threaten  decent  living  standards  for  the 
old  as  a  whole?  What  may  be  the  effect  on 
those  who  need  help  most?  Is  the  claim 
sound  that  the  Nation  can  easily  support  a 
policy  of  earlier  retirement  because  of  in- 
creasing production,  3r  will  the  old  stlU  be 
denied  their  fair  shtze  because  of  height- 
ened personal  demands  by  their  Juniors? 

It  goes  without  saying  that  rising  levels  of 
education  and  health  stimulate  Interests 
and  appetites  among  older  Americans  which 
wlU  not  be  satisfied  with  yesteryears'  simple 
standards  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  This 
is  evident  among  today's  elders.  Progress  in 
living  standards  has  both  Increased  their 
numbers  and  Strengthened  their  capacities 
in  comparison  with  their  grandfathers.  It 
has  brought  them  a  zest  for  living  rarely 
satisfied  by  three  meals  a  day  and  a  comfort- 
able rocking  chair.  How  do  the  implications 
of  this  continuing  revolution  In  aging  relate 
to  retirement  patterns  la  America? 

IMPLICATIONS   OP    INCREASED    LEISURE   TIME 

The  question  of  Increased  leisure  time  re- 
sulting from  greater  use  of  labor-saving  de- 
vices and  techniques  and  prospects  for  fur- 
ther automation  has  long  been  a  serious 
concern  to  social  scientists.  How  can  both 
young  and  old  be  made  aware  of  life-long 
implications  of  this  Issue  to  them  as  Indi- 
viduals and  to  society? 

How  shall  tacreased  leisure  time  be  appor- 
tioned? Shall  It  be  concentrated  mainly  dur- 
ing the  later  years  through  earlier  and  earlier 
retirement?  Should  leisure  time,  instead,  be 
spread  more  evenly  throughout  a  life-time 
by  emphasizing  shorter  hours  and  shorter 
work  weeks? 

What  are  the  social  responsibUities  of  busi- 
ness and  labor  in  strengthenmg  individual 
choices  in  use  of  leisure  time?  Are  their 
decisions,  which  dominate  national  practices, 
being  made  with  full  understanding  of  long- 
range  changing  patterns  of  aging  as  seen  by 
economists,  sociologists,  gerontologists,  and 
other  experts? 

Whatever  decisions  are  made  on  use  of 
leisure,  it  will  continue  as  a  major  factor  In 
lives  of  older  Americans.  Their  needs  will  re- 
quire increasingly  effective  responses  by 
society. 

Leisure  without  Income  sufldclent  for  its 
Joyful  use  is  a  hollow  sham.  Leisure  without 
ready  availability  of  services  can  be  negative 
even  when  Income  appears  adequate.  How 
can  society  meet  Its  responsibUities  toward 
assuring  retirees  opportunity  for  the  golden 
years? 

When  will  we  give  proper  priorities  to  de- 
velopment of  service  programs  to  strengthen 
retirement  activities  for  all  older  persons? 
How  should  such  responses  acknowledge 
unique  problems  faced  by  minority  groups? 
How  can  they  be  modified  to  accommodate 
differences  In  community  settings — urban, 
suburban,  rural? 

The  recently  expanded  hot  meals  program 
Is  one  example  of  the  kinds  of  programs  to 
which  such  questions  might  appropriately 
be  applied.  This  program  has  clearly  demon- 
strated its  value  for  many  older  persons  both 
nutritionally  and  socially.  Another  example 
Is  offered  by  senior  cltUsen  centers  sprinkled 
throughout  the  land.  In  the  inevitable  com- 
petition for  limited  tax  dollars,  how  far  can 
government.  Federal,  State  and  local,  go  In 
providing  for  such  activities?  Is  there  an 
untapped  capacity  for  meeting  such  needs 
within  the  private  sector?  If  so,  how  can  it 
be  activated? 

Adequacy  of  response  to  needs  In  hous- 
ing, medical  care,  social  services  and  other 
essentials  to  acceptable  living  standards — 
discussed  elsewhere  In  the  fecial  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  report  and  In  previous  minor* 
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ity  reports  of  the  committee — are  obviously 
of  consequence  to  the  status  of  older  Amer- 
icans. Equally  obvious  is  the  fact  that  so 
far  the  record  in  these  areas  has  been  spotty. 

How  can  the  young  and  middle-aged,  busi- 
ness, labor  and  government,  be  made  fully 
aware  of  the  transportation  problems  faced 
by  the  old.  and  their  relationships  to  life 
quality?  How  can  America  solve  them? 

This  "sleeper"  problem,  brought  out  by 
the  1971  White  House  Conference  on  Aging, 
l>ecause  of  Its  almost  universal  impact  de- 
serves special  re-emphasis  at  this  time. 

As  the  Nation  grapples  with  transportation 
needs  for  all,  can  we  hope  that  unaccustomeid 
problems  faced  by  the  young  because  of  en- 
ergy shortages  will  give  them  a  new  under- 
standing of  the  kinds  of  privations  long  suf- 
fered by  hundreds  of  thousands,  perh^s 
millions,  of  older  Americans? 

Isolation  and  loneliness,  the  terrifying 
twins  that  can  threaten  the  elderly  are  per- 
haps the  most  negative  element  In  aging. 
They  are  realities  far  too  often  for  far  too 
many  older  persons,  and  are  commonly  a 
direct  product  of  inadequacies  in  transpor- 
tation. To  them  must  be  added  dlfBcultles 
faced  by  the  elderly  even  in  such  simple 
chores  as  getting  to  the  grocery,  dnig  store, 
or  to  the  doctor. 

How  can  Americans  meet  the  critical  need 
for  dependable,  economical  transportation? 
What  are  the  full  dimensions  of  the  prob- 
lem? How  does  the  problem  vary  In  different 
types  of  communities — inner  city,  rural,  sub- 
urban? To  what  extent  can  the  issue  of  trans- 
portation for  the  elderly  be  divorced  from 
unmet  transportation  needs  of  the  total 
population?  c3an  special  transportation  serv- 
ices for  the  elderly  be  effecttve  without  more 
adequate  public  transportation  facilities  for 
all? 

Our  brevity  In  raising  these  questions  on 
transportation  does  not  minimize  their  Im- 
portance. On  the  contrary,  the  complexity  of 
the  problem  almost  staggers  the  Imagina- 
tion. But  few  issues  are  more  important  in 
helping  the  aged  attain  even  the  simplest 
satisfactions  in  life. 

VARIABLES    WTTHIN    THE    OLDER    POPULATION 

How  important  are  differences  in  age, 
sex,  social  circumstances  and  geographic  lo- 
cation within  the  over  65  population? 

How  much  do  such  needs  among  tbie  re- 
tired population  differ  by  reason  of  age?  Is 
or  Is  not  a  more  vigorous  type  of  activity 
needed  by  ttvose  below  age  75  or  80  than 
among  the  most  elderly?  How  does  the  abU- 
ity  to  meet  their  own  needs  differ  among 
older  persons  of  various  ages?  How  do  such 
■ge  differentials  apply  among  minority 
groups?  What  are  implications  of  such  ques- 
tions for  the  design  of  services? 

More  than  60  percent  of  those  past  65  are 
under  75;  20  percent  are  over  80;  8  per- 
cent are  over  85.  EMaregarding  individual 
variations  are  there  any  general  patterns 
which  distinguish  such  age  groups?  Are 
there  differences  in  aspirations,  appetites, 
needs,  abilities  or  sense  of  responsibiUty? 
Do  census  and  other  reported  data  give  us 
accurate  clues  relating  to  who,  what  and 
where  they  are,  or  is  statistical  grouping  too 
Imprecise? 

Are  there  differences  between  older  men 
and  older  women  In  achievement  of  satisfy- 
ing social  and  economic  roles  for  each?  How 
are  these  infiuenced  by  their  respective  pat- 
terns of  life  prior  to  65?  If  so,  are  changing 
work  patterns  by  women  narrowing  or  broad- 
ening such  differences? 

How  do  differences  in  family  status  affect 
the  a^lrations.  needs,  and  social  or  eco- 
nomic roles  of  older  Americans?  To  what 
extent,  U  any,  do  we  discriminate  in  aging 
policies  for  or  against  married  couples,  sin- 
gle persons,  widows  and  widowers? 

In  their  concern  for  satisfying  roles  In 
society  and  Individual  sense  of  worth,  per- 
sons past  C5  appear  lltUe  different  from  their 
younger   fellow-citizens.    As   has   been    ob- 


served earlier,  for  those  who  retire  it  may  be 
that  the  emphasis  Is  shifted  from  work-a- 
day  Job  to  voluntary  service  or  service  with- 
in their  own  families.  It  may  be  that  retire- 
ment is  used  as  a  base  for  second  careers, 
or  appropriate  modifications  of  lifelong  pres- 
sures. It  may  be  that  retirement  is  used  for 
personally  satisfying  leisure  and  learning 
activities  denied  in  youth  or  for  personal 
growth  unrelated  to  a  Job. 

To  what  extent,  in  the  various  possible 
groupings  of  the  21  mllllcn  persons  past  65 — 
does  a  sense  of  worth  and  happiness  depend 
on  service  to  others? 

How  can  individuals  who  strongly  feel  this 
need  be  helped  through  opportunities  lor 
!ion-paid  volunteer  services  such  as  those 
which  have  had  increased  Federal  emphasis 
la  recent  years?  To  what  extent  is  It  practical 
for  willing  older  persons  with  limited  eco- 
nomic resources  to  participate?  Is  it  neces- 
sary to  expand  earnings  opportunities  as  part 
of  volunteer  programs? 

To  what  extent  does  opportunity  for  con- 
tinued productive  activities,  with  or  without 
pay,  influence  the  health  of  older  persons? 
How  can  this  balance  against  costs  of  such 
programs?  Again,  are  there  differences  in  this 
regard  related  to  age,  sex  or  ethnic  factors 
among  persons  past  65?  How  do  they  Inter- 
relate to  such  other  influences  as  personal 
income  and  education  levels? 

How  important  to  older  Americans  are  op- 
portunities for  jobs,  full  time  or  part  time? 

At  best  the  answers  to  this  question  are  not 
clear.  It  Is  apparent,  however,  that  the  vast 
majority  of  persons  past  65  strongly  resent 
business  customs  and  government  actions 
which  limit  their  rights  to  Jobs.  This  resent- 
ment of  second  class  citizenship  is  voiced 
by  persons  over  65  who  are  fully  retired, 
persons  who  are  out  of  work  only  because  of 
compulsory  retirement  and  persons  who  are 
actuaUy  working  full  time  or  part  time. 

Our  purpose  here  is  to  re-raise  broad  ques- 
tions to  which  national  leadership,  private 
aud  public,  should  give  priority  in  decisions 
related  to  (rider  persons  In  a  changing  world. 

To  the  extent  that  efforts  have  been  made — 
by  Congress,  by  White  House  Conferences,  by 
labor  leaders,  by  business,  by  organizations 
of  older  persons — to  develop  answers,  there 
has  always  been  a  risk  of  oversimpUfication. 
In  the  days  ahead  we  believe  it  imperative 
that  policymakers  give  new  emphasis  to  the 
complex  pattern  of  lUe  among  today's  21 
mUllon  persons  over  65  and  those  who  will 
take  their  places  in  the  future. 

When  we  talk  about  policies  In  aging,  we 
give  concern  to  hundreds  of  mlUk>ns  of 
Americans  Including  thoae  now  In  their  In- 
fancy. If  society  continues  to  ignore  the  wide 
variations  in  hopes,  aspirations  and  unmet 
needs  among  those  who  are  now  old,  it  denies 
them  their  valid  rights  as  Americans  to  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  If  so- 
ciety Ignores  the  Individuality  of  those  who 
will  become  old  tomorrow,  it  no  less  denies 
their  rights  to  personal  versions  of  the  Amer- 
ican dream. 

Inherent  in  our  questions  on  roles  In  aging 
is  our  long-time  Insistence  as  members  of 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  that 
older  Americans  are  entitled  to  first  class 
citizenship  with  maximal  individual  choice. 
We  raise  these  questions,  some  of  which  will 
be  re-emphasized  below  because  of  our  grow- 
ing concern  about  our  Nation's  persistence  in 
outmoded  concepts  of  age  and  older  persons. 

PRIVATE    SECTOK    AND   GOVlmNMEMT 
RZSPONSIBILmZS 

n.  How  can  America's  private  sector  and 
government  at  various  levels  fulfill  their 
several  responsibilities  for  expanding  free- 
dom of  choice  by  older  Americans  in  society's 
economic  and  social  life? 

The  wording  of  this  question  rejects  the 
idea,  voiced  too  often,  that  there  are  specific 
areas  of  responsibility  in  aging  which  should 
be  assigned  exclusively  to  any  of  America's 


social  institutions — be  they  Federal,  State, 
or  local  government  agencies  or  labor  unions, 
professional  societies,  business  corporations, 
or  other  private  agencies.  Few  If  any  of  the 
thousands  of  impediments  to  free  choice  by 
older  Americans  can  be  successfully  at- 
tacked through  simplistic  approaches  or  allo- 
cations. The  people  and  their  needs  are  plu- 
ralistic; so  too  must  be  responses  to  them. 
America's  approach  to  needs  of  older  per- 
sons calls  for  effective  partnership  of  all  its 
great  social  forces  using  the  strengths  of  each 
even  as  y>e  avoid  their  weaknesses. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Transportation  needs  of  older  Americans, 
to  which  emphasis  was  given  in  the  previous 
section  of  tliese  views  affords  a  good  example. 

Is  the  transportation  problem  one  which 
can  be  met  only  through  massive  Federal  ex- 
p>enditures?  Or  should  Federal  emphasis  be 
given  to  creation  of  a  climate  In  which  the 
resources  of  private  enterprise  can  be  stimu- 
lated to  meet  the  problem?  Or  should  there 
be  a  combination?  How  does  experience  with 
the  postal  service,  which  sees  profit-oriented 
companies  successfully  competing  for  its 
business,  relate  to  these  questions? 

How  do  alternative  solutions  to  the  unique 
transportation  problems  of  the  cities  and  the 
rural  areas,  where  public  transportation  is 
sometimes  nonexistent,  relate  to  basic  finan- 
cial problems  local  communities  face?  Is  Fed- 
eral or  State  subsidy  needed?  If  so.  to  what 
extent  and  in  what  form?  Can  such  subsi- 
dies be  devised  so  as  to  give  equitable  treat- 
ment to  all  citizens  regardless  of  residential 
circumstances?  If  not.  whaee  needs  should 
receive  greatest  or  first  attention? 

To  what  extent  have  Federal.  State,  or  local 
regulatory  agencies  stimulated  or  stifled  de- 
velopment of  public  transportation? 

The  transportation  problem,  as  observed 
previously,  deserves  special  emphasis  now  be- 
cause of  the  possibility  that  recent  devel- 
opments may  bring  to  the  young  and  middle- 
aged  a  new  understanding  of  long-time  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  elderly.  Some  of  the  special 
characteristics  of  this  problem  in  aging  are 
discussed  at  length  elsewhere  In  this  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  report.  We  concur  in 
the  importance  of  seeing  that  new  responses 
to  the  problem  give  full  consideration  to 
these  needs. 

Elsewhere  in  this  committee  report  there 
appear  detailed  discussions  of  many  other 
problems  faced  by  older  Americans.  We  agree 
emphatically  that  there  should  be  prompt 
action  to  meet  them.  Action  which  falls  to 
resp<MMl  to  the  kinds  of  broad  questions  we 
Eire  now  raising,  however,  invitee  continued 
short-fall  or  misdirection  in  problem  re- 
sponses. 

lilI'L,AT10K 

Before  pxirsulng  the  complicated  questions 
about  Interrelated  private  and  public  re- 
sponsibilities for  adequate  incomes  among 
older  Americans,  it  Is  appropriate  that  we 
reaffirm  our  serious  concern  about  rising  costs 
of  living. 

Tlie  most  serious  problems  of  today's  older 
Americans  are  those  generated  by  the  con- 
tinuing inflation  spiral.  As  repeatedly  ob- 
served in  previous  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  minority  reports  over  the  years,  infla- 
tion Is  the  No.  1  Public  Enemy  of  oldei 
America.  No  one  needs  to  be  told  that  for 
many  the  problem  is  reaching  crisis  levels. 

That  inflation  rates  have  been  lower  in 
this  country  than  elsewhere  Is  small  com- 
fort. That  much  of  the  recent  Inflation  ac- 
celeration has  spriing  from  factors  beyond 
our  own  control,  such  as  the  petroleum 
shortage,  in  no  way  reduces  need  for  positive 
action  by  America.  Control  of  rising  living 
costs  demands  highest  national  priority. 

We  have  noted  in  ti>e  past  that  unneces- 
sary Federal  expenditures  and  cosUy  involve- 
ment in  foreign  wars  contribute  seriously  to 
erosion  of  the  dollar's  purchasing  power.  We 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  inflation  problems 
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which   would  now  preyaU  If  we  were  still 
Involved  In  the  Viet  Nam  War. 

BEsentlal  as  reduction  in  Ill-considered, 
unjiistlfled  and  wasteful  Federal  expendi- 
tures Is,  however,  it  is  apparent  that  sound 
fiscal  policies  alone  are  not  enough.  In  the 
face  of  sharply  increased  worldwide  demand 
for  goods  and  services,  meeting  the  challenge 
of  Inflation  also  calls  for  increased  produc- 
tivity by  America.  Perhaps  one  source  of  In- 
creased productivity  may  be  wider  use  of 
older  Americans  who  want  to  continue  work, 
full  time  or  part  time.  Unquestionably,  full 
cooperative  effort  by  all  elements  of  society, 
public  and  private,  is  needed  to  control  the 
complex  factors  which  fan  the  fires  of 
inflation. 

SSl :  StTPPLUfKNTAI.  SXCUKITT  INCOME 

Even  without  the  universal  reductions  In 
older  Americans'  purchasing  power  to  which 
they  have  been  seriously  subjected  since 
1965.  there  are  many  elderly  whose  incomes 
have  always  been  Inadequate  for  even  the 
barest  necessities  of  Ufe.  There  are  others 
for  whom  mlnimtim  subsistence  may  be 
available,  but  who  lack  simple  comforts  and 
amenities  of  life  to  which  they  should  be 
enutled. 

The  recently  Inaugurated  Supplemental 
Seecurlty  Income  (SSI)  program  establish- 
ing a  new  Federal  Income  floor  for  persons 
past  65  Is  a  giant  stride  to  help  those  with 
lowest  incomes.  Although  Improvements  are 
needed  to  meet  the  goals  as  originally  envi- 
sioned by  the  administration  and  Congi««B, 
SSI  reflects  new  national  recognition  of  one 
major  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
nient. 

New  as  SSI  Is.  several  questions  about  Its 
performance  and  future  deserve  early  an- 
swers. Is  the  SSI  Income  floor  adequate?  How 
many  people  are  beneflting?  How  many  are 
receiving  supplements  which  give  them  only 
the  minimum  SSI  income  standard?  What  U 
the  numeric  distribution  at  various  levels  for 
those  who  qualify  tot  more  than  the  mini- 
mum because  of  'disregarded  Income,"  such 
as  $20  erf  SocUl  Security  benefits  and  part  of 
earned  Income?  How  clear  is  the  understand- 
ing of  such  "dlaregards  "  among  potential  881 
l>eneflciarles»  How  many  of  the  people  ex- 
pected to  benefit  have  faUed  to  qualify'  Are 
all  who  are  entitled  to  861  aware  of  Its  avail- 
ability to  them? 

Without  answers  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration wUl  be  unable  to  make  modifications 
required  if  SSI's  re^x«*e  to  mcome  needs  Is 
to  be  fully  effective. 

Government  acceptance  of  responsibility 
for  basic  minimum  mcomes  through  SSI,  and 
Individual  SUte  supplements  to  it,  is  only 
part  of  the  picture.  Society  has  an  Income 
mponslbUlty  to  older  Americans  which  goes 
far  beyond  acceptable  subeUtence  standards. 

Effective  combination  of  private  Initiatives 
and  Government  programs  are  necesaary  if 
we  are  to  attain  our  goal  of  incomes  that  of- 
fer older  Americans  follneas  of  opportunity  In 
vigorovis  pursuit  of  peraonal  objectives. 

How  shaU  an  i4>proprUte  mix  of  public  and 
private  Income  programs  and  other  Income 
sources.  Including  earnings  and  Individual 
savings,  be  developed  to  achieve  this  purpose 
with  fairness  to  aU?  This  question  deserves 
thoughtfiil  re-examlnation  by  all  segments 
of  society  with  recognition  of  the  apeclsl 
genius  each  may  offer  in  meeting  the  need. 
OASM   cnroBt   bociai,   srctmmr 

Any  af>pralaal  of  income  adequacy  must 
include  questions  about  the  dd-age.  sur- 
vivors and  disability  Insurance  (OA8DI)  pro- 
vision*  o*  the  Social  Security  Act.  Since 
roughly  two-third*  of  the  current  elderly 
now  receive  beneflu  and  »0  percent  of  the 
younger  population  U  covered  under  OA8DI. 
it  is  a  naUooal  Unperattve  that  there  be  con- 
stant r«MMMment  of  lU  performance  and 
ways  to  Improve  It. 

Questions  about  OASOI  whkb  foUow— In- 
cluding thoae  about  Its  IcterreUtlonjshlpc  to 


other  economic  factors  in  American  life — are 
among  those  which  we  felt  should  be  given 
continuing  full-time  review  by  an  Independ- 
ent bipartisan  SocUI  Security  Commission 
when  we  recommended  its  creation  In  our 
minority  report  2  years  ago. 

We  believe  that  Social  Security,  as  the 
Nation's  biggest  and  most  pervasive  income 
program,  deserves  no  less  than  constant 
scrutiny  and  overview  by  a  competent  agency 
independent  of  its  administration. 

As  we  said  2  years  ago,  nothing  In  our 
recommendation  implied  criticism  of  the 
program's  mechanical  operation  under  the 
Social  Security  Administration.  To  the  con- 
trary, we  believed  that  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  under  both  Republican  and 
Democratic  Presidents,  had  been  a  model  of 
efficient  and  fair  performance.  We  did  raise  a 
major  question,  however,  as  to  the  propriety 
of  leavmg  In  the  hands  of  the  administering 
agency  the  evaluation  of  its  economic  effec- 
tiveness or  of  relying  so  heavily  on  it  for 
policy  recommendations.  We  believe  this 
question  is  stUl  valid,  perhaps  more  than 
ever. 

Our  recommendation  for  an  Independent 
bipartisan  Social  Security  Commission, 
which  was  given  legislative  form  through 
Senator  Pong's  mtroductlon  of  S.J.  Res.  48, 
Included  clear  intent  that  the  commission 
be  responsive  to  and  of  assistance  to  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  and 
that  a  part  of  its  membership  be  named  by 
congressional  leadership. 

The  first  question  regarding  OASDI.  as 
distinct  from  Medicare  and  SSI,  is  suggested 
by  recent  observations  of  some  professionals 
in  the  economics  of  aging.  They  raise  the 
question  because  of  major  benefit  Increases, 
Including  automatic  living  cost  adjustments, 
during  the  past  4  years  simultaneous  with 
development  of  the  new  SSI  program. 

Has  OASDI  reached  or  approached  Its 
zenith  as  an  Instrument  In  providing  retire- 
ment mcome  to  older  Americans?  If  so,  to 
what  alternative  mechanisms  should  the 
nation  turn  to  assure  adequate  Incomes  In 
old  age?  If  not.  what  reasonable  ceUlng 
should  iHJply  In  its  expansion  and  what 
emphasU  should  be  glren  in  further 
growth? 

All  other  questions  Impinge  on  how  the 
Nation  answers  this  fundamental  question 
about  OA^^l's  ultimate  magnitude.  The 
answer  will  reflect  public  opinion  regarding 
retirement  Income  responsibUltles  of  govern- 
ment, private  flnanclcig  systems  and  Individ- 
ual savings.  It  will  have  serious  impact  on 
America's  entire  economic  system. 

If  there  is  to  be  further  OASDI  expansion, 
to  what  purposes  should  the  necessary  addi- 
tional taxes  be  directed?  Should  they  be 
uaed  for  across-the-board  mcreaaes?  For 
correction  of  Inequities  In  the  tax-beneflts 
relationship — such  as  those  experienced  by 
working  oouplee,  persons  who  continue  work 
after  W,  and  unmarried  Individuals?  For 
Increases  In  the  number  of  retirees  through 
lowering  the  eligibility  ages  for  benefits?  For 
higher  benefits  to  those  whose  earned  In- 
comes have  risen  steadily  throughout  life  by 
calculating  benefits  on  the  hlgli«ftt  3  or  6 
years  of  covered  eammgs?  For  increased 
minimum  benefits  to  persons  with  long  at- 
tachment to  the  work  force  at  lowest  wages? 
How  far  can  the  Federal  Government  go 
In  raising  taxes  necessary  to  an  expanded 
OASDI?  In  a  very  real  sense  this  might  be 
described  as  the  "$64  bUllon"  question.  Are 
complaints  received  by  Members  of  Congress 
about  Social  Security  tax  Increases  simply 
a  concern  by  a  small  percentage  of  taxpayers, 
or  do  they  reflect  widespread  discontent? 
How  does  this  relate  to  evaluations  of  future 
changes  in  OASDI? 

Fw  the  most  part  young  and  middle-aged 
citizens  apparently  have  gladly  accepted  tax 
burdens  neoeasary  to  provision  of  current 
OASDI  retirement  beneflta.  For  this  they  de- 
serve commendation.  But  economist*  agree 
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that,  no  matter  how  well  motivated  toward 
their  elders  the  young  are,  their  willingness 
to  accept  responsibility  for  retirement  in- 
come to  others  largely  depends  on  confidence 
that  they  in  turn  will  receive  comparable 
benefits  when  they  themselves  become  old 
This  emphasizes  the  Importance  to  today's 
older  Americans  of  assurance  to  their  Juniors 
that  current  and  future  financing  of  OA^DL 
or  any  other  pension  system,  be  economically 
sound.  The  many  persons  who  have  inquire* 
about  OASDI's  financial  status  should 
therefore,  not  be  Ignored. 

How  sound  is  the  Social  Security  system' 
WhUe  we  have  confldence  in  it,  the  American 
people  deserve— and  Congress  needs— valid 
answers  to  all  questions  related  to  financial 
Uitegrlty  of  OASDI. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  trust  fund 
generated  by  SocUl  Security  taxes.  Some 
have  felt  the  OASDI  trust  fund  constantly 
should  hold  an  accumulation  of  assets  ade- 
quate to  pay  aU  future  claims  In  the  same 
way  as  private  plans  mxist  do.  ThU  view  Is 
not  shared  by  the  experts.  The  political  econ- 
omist regards  OASDI  as  a  "transfer"  ar- 
rangement which  requires  only  that  there 
be  assurance  that  (1)  current  Ux  receipts 
are  sufflcient  to  pay  current  benefits  and 
meet  Umlted  unexpected  contingencies,  and 
(2>  future  tax  receipts  wui  be  able  to  pay 
for  future  beneflU.  The  Integrity  of  OASDI 
therefore  depends  on  the  validity  of  actuarial 
assumptions  regarding  Income  and  outgo 
Are  current  OASDI  actuarial  assumptions 
and  financing  appropriate  to  its  long-term 
requirements?  This  question  Is  appropriate 
because  of  changes  in  actuarial  assumptions 
and  financing  which  were  accepted  by  Con- 
gress In  1872  when  It  enacted  a  20  percent 
benefit  increase  without  comparable  tax  in- 
creases. Sharp  criticisms  of  this  change  by 
some  economists  and  actuaries  have  gen- 
erated debate  which  we  believe  has  received 
too  little  attention.  We  acknowledge  our  own 
need  for  further  informaUon  about  conflict- 
ing expert  opinion  on  this  question  before 
we  can  feel  free  to  support  major  changes  in 
a  system  which  now  serves  the  people  so 
well. 

A  distinguished  expert  on  Social  Security 
former  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  in  testimony  before 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  minimized 
Importance  of  these  changes  In  actuarial  as- 
sumptions and  flnancing  with  these  words:  ' 

"That  U  not  to  say  that  there  are  not  bona 
flde  criticisms  of  the  present  program  but  on 
the  whole  these  do  not  go  to  the  fundamen- 
tal aspects  of  the  program  by  any  substantial 
sector  of  the  Nation.  Although  some  econo- 
mists have  made  a  number  of  criticisms  of 
the  flnancing  of  the  program,  these  views  are 
not  so  widely  shared  by  the  beneficiaries  or 
taxpayers." 

With  all  due  respect  to  this  opinion,  we 
question  such  easy  dismissal  of  questions 
which  could  have  serious  implications  for  a 
program  as  essential  to  future  retirees  as  It 
Is  to  current  beneficiaries. 

Al>sence  of  concern  by  beneficiaries  or  tax- 
payers may  only  reflect  understandable  ig- 
norance of  the  questions — Ignorance  result- 
ing from  lack  of  publicity  about  them.  Nor 
should  It  be  overlooked  that  employer  taxes 
become  an  added  cost  to  them  for  doing  busi- 
ness end  are  reflected  in  their  prices. 

We  believe  it  is  legitimate  to  ask  how  well 
Congress  Itself  understands  this  Issue.  We 
believe  at  a  minimum  there  should  be  full 
examination  of  the  basis  for  the  differing 
expert  opinions.  Such  exploration  by  this 
committee  and  others  In  Congress  sharing 
our  belief  In  the  importance  of  a  sound 
OASDI  appears  an  appropriate  Ingredient  in 

'Testimony  by  the  Honorable  Wilbur  J. 
Cohen  on  "Futxire  Directions  in  Social  Secu- 
rity", hearing  before  the  Special  Committee 
on  Agmg,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.. 
July  2S,  1079. 
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legislation  of  the  future.  Even  if  such  review 
should  show  the  debate  to  be  a  tempest  in  a 
teapot  we  believe  an  informed  Judgment  by 
the  public  and  Congress  is  desirable. 

Are  major  changes  in  OASDI  flnancing  de- 
sirable? Most  particularly,  should  the  Social 
Security  tax  on  wages  be  replaced  totally  or 
to  part  by  financing  through  general  rev- 
enues? Proposals  for  such  a  change  have  been 
advanced  on  numerous  occasions  during  re- 
cent years  usually  on  the  grounds  that  the 
wage-tax  is  more  regressive  than  income  and 
other  Federal  taxes  and  thus  penalizes  work- 
ers with  lower  incomes.  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration officials,  on  the  other  band,  have 
pointed  to  the  advantages  given  low  wage 
earners  in  the  OASDI  l>eneflt  structure  as  an 
alternative  method  for  giving  preference  to 
them.  Is  this  existing  advantage  for  the  low- 
paid  participant  when  he  becomes  a  bene- 
ficiary more  important  than  reduction  of  his 
taxes  whUe  he  is  working?  Or  is  the  latter 
more  Important?  Is  there  some  way  that  both 
purposes  can  be  achieved?  Is  there  risk  in  use 
of  general  revenue  financing  that  benefits 
will  lose  status  as  an  earned  right?  Would 
this  be  acceptable  to  either  young  or  old? 

The  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons, the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens, 
the  National  Retired  Teachers  Association, 
have  expressed  the  view  that  it  is  important 
to  retain  the  relationship  of  benefits  to  earn- 
ings and  the  contributory  principle  which 
use  of  the  Social  Security  tax  on  wages  em- 
phasizes. On  the  other  hand  they  share  our 
concern  for  workers  whose  Social  Security 
taxes  often  exceed  their  Federal  income  tax 
liability.  Some  believe  that  only  through  the 
wage  tax  can  the  taxpayer  understand  how 
much  of  his  income  is  going  to  support  of 
OASDI  beneficiaries.  How  much  weight 
should  be  given  to  each  of  these  and  other 
views  alKJUt  flnancing  methods? 

OTHER    FEDERAL    INCOME    PROGRAMS 

Important  as  OASDI  Is.  it  does  not  stand 
alone  as  the  source  of  retirement  Income.  In 
our  quest  lor  adequate  living  standards  for 
older  Americans,  attention  must  also  be  di- 
rected to  Income  potentials  In  other  govern- 
ment programs,  private  pension  plans,  indi- 
vidual savings  and  other  resources. 

Currently  OASDI  has  over  19  million  bene- 
ficiaries aged  66  and  over  and  almost  3  mil- 
lion aged  62  through  64.  Other  Federal  pro- 
grams providing  income  are  numerically  dis- 
tributed as  follows: 

Railroad  retirement:  448.000  retirees;  210.- 
000  wives;  290.000  widows. 

Civil  Service  retirement:  921,600  retirees; 
359,000  survivors. 

Veterans  pensions,  1,028.000  veterans,  690,- 
000  widows. 

Military  retirees,  1.000.000. 

Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI) : 
3.200.000  aged,  blind  and  disabled. 

A  precise  determination  of  how  much  in- 
come these  programs  provide  to  older  Ameri- 
cans Is  extremely  difficult  t>ecause  age-related 
data  is  unavailable  for  many  of  their  re- 
cipients. 

In  understanding  the  multiple  effect  of 
the  Federal  programs  it  Is  necessary  to  an- 
swer several  questions  about  their  interre- 
lationships. What  are  benefit  levels  resulting 
from  payments  to  individuals  by  more  than 
one  of  these  programs?  How  do  changes  in 
benefits  under  one  program  affect  payments 
under  another  (I.e..  reductions  In  veterans 
pensions  because  of  OASDI  Increases)  7  Is  re- 
structurmg  of  any  of  these  programs  desir- 
able in  the  interest  of  integration  or  equity? 
In  view  of  differing  purposes  for  the  several 
programs.  Is  such  restructuring  feasible  (I.e., 
military  retirement  may  be  regarded  as  an 
alternative  to  higher  pay  during  active  serv- 
ice; the  service  also  reUlns  a  right  to  recall 
"retirees"  to  active  duty)  ? 

The  largest  governmenui  retirement  sys- 
tem outside  of  Social  Security  is  the  Civil 
Service  program.  Questions  about  Its  poesl- 


ble  coordination  with  OASDI  Indicate  prob- 
lems in  integration  of  the  various  Federal 
programs,  or  even  understanding  of  how  they 
relate  to  each  other  in  provldmg  mdividual 
Incomes. 

How  many  persons  now  in  retirement  re- 
ceive payments  from  both  Civil  Service  and 
OASDI?  Is  the  percentage  of  such  duplica- 
tion likely  to  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
future?  How  many  persons  currently  work- 
ing have  coverage  under  both  systems?  How 
much  movement  is  there  between  Govern- 
ment and  non-Government  Jobs  by  current 
employees?  Between  State  or  local  govern- 
ment and  Federal  employment?  To  what  ex- 
tent do  persons  making  changes  gain  or 
lose  benefits?  How  important  are  such  ques- 
tions in  a  mobile  employment  society  in 
terms  of  both  geographic  and  nongeographic 
moves? 

Should  Federal  employees  be  required  to 
participate  in  OASDI?  Should  Federal  em- 
ployees, instead,  have  opportunity  to  inter- 
change credits  under  OASDI  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice? In  this  connection  is  the  Civil  Service 
retirement  system,  which  antedated  Social 
Security  by  many  years,  more  comparable  in 
purpose  to  private  pension  plans  or  State 
government  retirement  plans  than  it  is  to 
OASDI? 

How  do  questions  of  this  kind  apply  to 
the  railroad  retirement  program  in  future 
efforts  to  make  it  better  serve  its  benefici- 
aries? To  the  retirement  benefits  offered  by 
the  Armed  Services? 

PRIVATE     PENSIONS     AND     INDIVmUAL     SAVINGS 

To  What  extent  do  private  pension  plans 
help  the  aging  in  their  quest  for  economic 
and  social  independence?  How  important  will 
and  should  such  plans  be  as  sources  of  in- 
come in  the  future?  Are  they  sufficiently 
fle.ible' 

Private  pension  plans  for  large  employee 
grotips  as  of  January  1973.  covered  33.235.000 
active  workers  according  to  the  Life  Insur- 
ance Institute,  and  were  making  benefit  pay- 
ments to  5.660.(K)0  retirees.  Payments  made 
during  1972  amounted  to  $43.8  billion.  Plan 
growth  during  the  most  recent  10  years  is 
shown  by  comparison  of  this  figure  with  pay- 
ments in  1962  of  only  $14.7  billion.  In  this 
connection  it  is  noteworthy  that  major 
growth  in  private  plans  came  largely  after 
conclusion  of  World  War  II. 

Prior  to  1963,  private  retirement  programs 
were  limited  largely  to  employees  of  good- 
sized  business  firms.  Adoption  that  year  of 
the  Keogh  Act,  and  subsequent  improve- 
ments in  it.  has  extended  the  private  pension 
system  to  farmers,  professionals,  small  busi- 
ness operators,  and  other  self-employed  per- 
sons. Requirements  for  coverage  of  employees 
of  such  principals  has  been  important. 

Because  of  the  multitude  of  financial  mstl- 
tutions  offering  plans  which  qualify  under 
the  Keogh  Act — insurance  companies,  banlu, 
mutual  funds,  and  others — there  apparently 
are  no  clear  data  as  to  the  number  of  per- 
sons now  participating  la  such  plans,  either 
as  cjirrent  contributors  or  beneficiaries.  The 
number  of  persons  and  dollars  involved  is 
presumably  substantial JtJntll  more  facts  are 
known,  however.  estimate|5  of  private  sector 
responses  to  retirement  income  needs  will  t)e 
incomplete. 

The  overall  performance  of  private  pension 
plans  offers  an  outstanding  example  of  Amer- 
ica's Imaginative  free  enterprise  system  In 
action  despite  occasional  Instances  of  non- 
payment due  to  failures  of  sponsormg  busi- 
ness firms  (reportedly  affecting  less  than  1  10 
of  1  percent)  and  inadequate  safeguards  of 
tienefits  for  workers  who  leave  a  Job  prior  to 
retirement. 

Imminent  final  approval  of  vesting  provi- 
sions and  financial  safeguards  in  HH.  2,  the 
Employee  Benefit  Security  Act,  should  rem- 
force  growth  of  the  private  pension  system 
as  a  mechanism  for  individual  economic  se- 
curity. Even  as  the  bill  is  t>elng  enacted,  how- 
ever, it  is  being  challenged  on  grounds  that 


it  oflers  inadequate  protection  to  the  in- 
dividual whose  union  membership  or  work 
period  with  a  particular  employer  is  of  rela- 
tively short  duration.  If  these  charges  are 
valid,  do  not  plan  sponsors  have  a  self- 
interest  in  voluntary  moves  toward  correc- 
tion? 

Pioneered  in  this  countiTr  on  a  base  of 
vigorous  leadership  by  labor  unions,  business 
enterprises,  the  life  Insurance  industry  and 
other  financial  institutions,  the  private  pen- 
sion approach  has  been  given  increasing 
recognition  elsewhere  in  the  world  as  an  im- 
portant Ingredient  m  efficient  provision  of 
retirement  income.  FVance,  Japan  and  other 
countries  have  followed  America's  lead  in 
developing  private  systems  to  supplement 
government  programs. 

Will  America's  private  sector  contmue  its 
leadership?  Will  future  developments  m  pri- 
vate pensions  «tmphasize  broad  long-range 
social  responsibilities:  or  will  they  be  geared 
to  narrow  short-range  mterests  of  plan  spon- 
sors? Will  private  pension  plan  design  rein- 
force social  and  economic  pressures  that  re- 
strict personal  freedom  of  action  solely  be- 
cause of  chronological  age?  Or  will  it  give 
recognition  to  the  mdivlduality  of  Americans 
and  their  right  to  choices?  Is  there  any  ele- 
ment  in  the  private  sector,  including  finan- 
cial institutions  which  sell  plans,  whose  self- 
interest  permits  it  to  ignore  such  questions? 

If  the  past  has  taught  any  lesson,  it  may 
be  that  attainment  of  any  fully  satisfactory 
response  to  mdividual  retirement  income 
needs  is  unlikely  if  reliance  is  placed  on  any 
single  system.  Even  with  100  percent  cover- 
age, it  is  almost  mevitable  that  many  per- 
sons will  face  inequities  against  which  they 
must  protect  themselves.  This  raises  a  serious 
question  of  importance  to  millions  of  our 
Nation's  citizens. 

How  can  personal  Initiative  opportunities 
for  retirement  income  be  increased,  so  that 
persons  missed  by  private  pension  plans — or 
inadequately  served  by  the  government-pri- 
vate complex — can  achieve  decent  living  in- 
comes for  their  senior  years?  This  question 
deserves  most  serious  consideration  by  Con- 
gress in  its  efforts  to  strengthen  legislative 
responses  to  needs  of  older  Americans. 

The  major  Federal  contribution  to  the  de- 
velopment of  private  pension  plans,  both 
large  and  small,  has  been  the  preferential  tax 
treatment  it  has  given  to  them.  Desirable 
and  essential  as  these  tax  concessions  are. 
is  it  not  legitimate  now  to  ask  why  compara- 
ble consideration  shoxild  not  be  given  under 
tax  laws  to  individuals  in  their  strictly  per- 
sonal efforts  to  prepare  for  retirement? 

Without  changes  in  tax  treatment  of  in- 
dividual savings  for  retirement  vis-a-vis 
savings  through  "tiuallfied"  programs,  the 
Nation  discriminates  against  the  Individual 
who  is  either  omitted  from  the  latter  or  in- 
adequately served  by  them. 

Tax  incentives  for  such  mdividual  efforts 
by  persons  not  covered  by  group  plans  is  of- 
fered under  H.R.  2,  with  annual  contribution 
limits  of  $1,500.  Is  it  unreasonable  to  make 
similar  incentives  available  to  persons  who 
are  covered  madequately? 

Earlier  in  this  statement  we  referred  to 
losses  in  real  weedth  by  older  Americans — 
through  capital  gains  taxes  on  sales  of  homes 
or  small  business — and  consequent  reduc- 
tion of  esirned  capacities  for  meetmg  their 
own  financial  needs.  Cannot  this  Government 
afford  to  remove  this  kind  ot  tax  impediment 
to  economic  Independence  In   later  life? 

As  we  raise  this  question,  we  are  fully 
aware  of  the  special,  but  limited,  capital 
gains  tax  treatment  which  has  been 
given  since  1964  to  persons  over  65  who  sell 
their  homes.  When  the  late  Senator  Everett 
McKinley  Dirksen  first  Introduced  that  pro- 
posal, his  original  version  called  for  complete 
exemption  of  such  gains  after  60.  Would  It 
not  t>e  appropu-late  now  to  consider  full  ac- 
ceptance of  the  original  Dlrkaen  proposal? 

Would  not  similar  tax  treatment  of  other 
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capital  accumulations,  at  least  to  the  extent 
that  they  simply  reflect  inflation -created  pa- 
per profits,  also  be  worthy  of  consideration? 
We  raise  the  question  with  full  conscious- 
ness of  the  complex  elements  involved  In  the 
tax  law.  Possible  impact  of  changes  could  be 
substantial.  It  would  be  Imprudent  there- 
fore for  us  now  to  urge  comprehensive  spe- 
cific changes.  We  believe,  however,  that  there 
shoiild  be  a  careful  review  of  all  tax  pro- 
visions with  special  concern  for  possible  ways 
in  which  they  prevent  or  impair  {>ersonal 
initiatives  at  any  age  to  achieve  Independ- 
ence in  retirenaent. 

coiuvuKXT  imxxicsirr  amd  ■MPLOTifxirr 

In  the  section  of  this  statement  devoted 
to  satisfying  life-roles  for  the  aging,  we  have 
raised  questions  about  the  importance  to 
many  older  persons  of  employment,  part 
time  or  full  time.  We  now  raise  additional 
equally  serioiis  questions  about  broad  na- 
tional retirement  policies  and  trends  which 
deserve  comprehensive  review,  with  full  use 
of  current  studies,  by  government  and  by  the 
private  sector. 

Expert  analyses  of  the  "aging  problem" 
have  repeatedly  advanced  the  argument  that 
the  best  interests  of  older  persons  and  the 
Nation  call  for  greater  flexibility  In  retlr«- 
ment  practices.  Apart  from  possible  health, 
social,  and  economic  advantages  for  older 
Americans  which  It  might  bring,  would  flexi- 
bility have  a  favorable  or  unfavorable  Impact 
for  the  Nation  through  its  effect  on  produc- 
tion of  wealth  or  on  tax  burdens?  How  much 
wmild  It  help  or  hurt  younger  workers  and 
business  enterprises? 

The  evidence  received  by  this  committee 
strongly  reinforces  the  view  that  flexible  re- 
tirement policies  will  benefit  all  Americans. 
If  this  view  Is  not  correct,  ts  It  not  time  for 
effective  presentation  of  contrary  evidence? 

If  It  Is  socially  and  economically  desirable 
that  older  Americans  have  more  choices  In 
their  right  to  be  productive,  the  largest  re- 
sponsibility for  developing  such  freedom 
rests  with  the  private  sector  because  It  dom- 
inates the  employment  market. 

Corporate  interest  In  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  flexibility  In  retirement  rules 
should  not  be  Ignored.  There  Is  no  evidence 
that  employer  self-interest  conflicts  with 
socioeconomic  values  and  morality  associated 
with  fijrst  class  citizenship  for  older  Ameri- 
cans. 

Unless  and  until  society  collectively  Is  will- 
ing to  atsMmf  the  cost  of  providing  the  elder- 
ly with  all  the  Income  they  feel  they  need 
as  Individuals,  is  it  right  to  deny  the  aging 
the  opportunity  to  meet  those  needs  through 
seU  effort? 

Since  tbe  alternative  to  earned  Income  may 
be  public  langeese.  can  private  employers  af^ 
ford  to  deny  Job*  to  older  persons?  Does  not 
self-interest  as  well  as  social  conscience  re- 
quire Instead  that  the  private  sector  c^er 
leadership  In  expanding  Job  opportxinltlesT 

If  It  Is  accepted  that  }ob  opportunities  can 
be  important  to  many  persons  past  M,  how 
can  the  Nation  beet  eliminate  present  bar- 
riers to  such  choice?  How  far  should  it  go  in 
such  efforts?  How  fully  do  potential  employ- 
ers, large  uid  small,  understand  the  positive 
benefits  they  may  gain  from  giving  Jobs  to 
able,  willing  older  persons? 

What  are  tbe  impediments  to  employment 
of  older  worker*,  even  as  early  as  age  40,  that 
employers  confront  because  of  law  or  gen- 
eral customs?  How  free  are  employers  to 
modify  current  practices  In  the  face  of  com- 
petition with  other  employers  In  tbe  labor 
market? 

One  of  the  most  frequently  cited  obstacles 
to  unilateral  Job  opportunity  expansion  by 
employers  is  related  to  their  pension  plans 
and  "eTprstiTe  cost*  to  them"  when  they 
hire  older  workers.  How  valid  is  this  claim? 
To  the  extent  that  It  U  valid,  bow  can 
changes  be  made  Whlcb  wm  reaolve  tbe  prob- 


lem as  It  affects  both  employer  and  would- 
be  employee?  In  resolution  of  the  problem 
what  is  tbe  responsibility  of  vendors  of  pen- 
sion plans,  such  as  life  Insurance  companies? 

Another  problem  faced  by  employers  In 
hiring  older  workers,  at  least  In  some  lines 
of  business.  Is  alleged  to  be  Insurance  costs. 
Including  liability.  To  what  extent  does  thU 
problem  exist?  To  the  extent  that  It  does, 
how  valid  are  Insurance  cost  differentials  In 
the  light  of  work  and  safety  experience 
among  older  employees? 

Employers  most  legitimately  have  to  con- 
sider costs  when  an  employee  Is  hired.  Is 
there  now  adequate  information  on  such 
costs  in  different  occupations?  Are  there  ways 
such  costs  can  be  met  or  minimized?  If 
knowledge  Is  inadequate,  bow  can  it  be  de- 
veloped? If  sufficient  facts  exist,  how  can  they 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  decisionmak- 
ers within  the  labor  market? 

Dominant  as  attitudes  within  the  private 
sector  of  society  may  be  In  determining  na- 
tional retirement  policies.  It  Is  obvious  that 
Federal  programs  are  Important.  How  en- 
lightened are  they?  To  what  extent  do  Fed- 
eral programs  work  at  cross  purposes? 

Federal  law  prohibits  Job  discrimination 
against  persons  between  the  ages  of  40  and 
65.  Does  the  exclusion  of  persons  over  65 
from  this  protection  give  sanction  of  law  to 
the  view  that  discrimination  after  66  solely 
by  reason  of  age  is  acceptable?  Does  this  vio- 
late basic  rlghu  of  citizenship  among  the 
aging? 

Substantial  authorizations  of  Federal 
funds  have  been  made  by  Congress  to  create 
Job  opportunities  for  older  Americans.  How 
consistent  with  this  purpose  are  imjjedl- 
ments  and  disincentives  to  work  which  are 
found  in  other  programs  such  as  OASDI  un- 
der Social  Security? 

Many  older  Americans,  as  noted  previously, 
eagerly  accept  retirement  from  the  work 
force  as  an  opportunity  for  life-style  changes 
which  they  fully  expect  to  enjoy.  Many 
others,  on  the  other  hand  retire  only  be- 
cause they  are  forced  to  do  so  and  are  unable 
to  find  suitable  new  jobs,  either  part  time 
or  full  time.  Some  persons  forced  Into  re- 
tirement axe  understandably  reluctant  to 
seek  out  jobs,  especlaUy  full  time,  when  the 
"special  tax"  imposed  through  work  penal- 
ties under  Social  Security  Is  added  to  regu- 
lar Income  taxes  and  other  Job  costs  so  as  to 
leave  them  little  of  what  they  might  earn. 
There  are  still  other  persona  past  66  who 
have  elected  to  continue  full  time  work,  de- 
spite the  penalties  they  suffer. 

How  many  more  would  there  be  If  the 
penalties  were  removed?  How  many  more 
would  work  beyond  age  66  if  retirement  rules 
were  modified  by  employers?  There  are  also 
many  who  work  part  time  after  66.  How 
many  of  these  limit  their  hours  solely  be- 
cause of  Social  Security  benefit  deductioits? 

In  consideration  of  future  amendoaenta 
to  the  Social  Security  Act.  bow  much  at- 
tention ahould  Congress  give  to  the  effect 
of  OASDI  provisions  on  employment  of 
older  persons  able  and  wuiing  to  work?  1V> 
what  extent  should  needs  of  the  lattez  be 
balanced  against  increased  benefits  for  the 
fully  retired? 

If  current  employment  disincentives  In 
the  Social  Security  system  are  wrong,  how 
can  their  modlflcatlon  best  be  achieved? 
Should  earnliigs  limitations  be  completely 
removed  In  the  face  of  admitted  high  cost 
to  the  Social  Security  system?  Sbotild 
amendmenu  to  tbe  work  test  be  approach- 
ed on  a  graduallstlc  basis  such  as  through 
provision  of  Increments  In  benefits  to  those 
who  defer  retirement  past  66,  or  through 
gradual  raising  of  the  earnings  limit,  or  a 
combination? 

A  blU.  S.  S3M.  to  provide  a  6%  per  cent 
anntud  Increase  In  OASDI  benefits  for  per- 
sona who  defer  retirement  to  ages  beyond 
66  has  been  introduced  by  Senator  Fong  on 


behalf  of  all  Republican  Members  of  the 
Special  Conunlttee  on  Aging  (Senators 
Fong,  Hansen,  Oumey,  Brooke.  Percy.  Staf- 
ford. Beall,  Domenlcl.  Brock).  Conunlttee 
Chairman  Frank  Church,  Subcommittee  on 
Employment  and  Retirement  Incomes 
Chairman  Jennings  Randolph  and  others 
Including:  Senators  Wallace  F.  Bennett, 
Marlow  W.  Cook.  Alan  Cranston.  Robert 
Dole.  James  O.  Eastland.  Paul  J.  Fannin. 
Philip  A.  Hart.  Floyd  K.  Haskell.  Daniel  K. 
Inouye,  James  A.  McClure,  Gale  W.  McOee, 
Prank  Moss.  Abraham  Rlblcoff.  William  V. 
Roth.  Jr..  Strom  Thurmond,  and  John 
Tower.  This  bill  is  a  slight  modlflcatlon  of 
a  similar  proposal  Introduced  last  year  as 
S.  2815  by  Senator  Fong  with  cosponsorship 
by  Senator  John  Tower. 

At  the  time  of  the  blirs  Introduction.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  the  annual  Increment 
it  provides  is  Identical  with  percentage  re- 
duction In  benefits  which  applies  under  the 
present  law  when  persons  take  early  retire- 
ment. As  such  It  would  Implement  at  least 
partially  the  recommendation  for  greater 
flexibility  m  OASDI  advocated  repeatedly  by 
minority  members  of  the  committee  in 
previous  reports. 

If  earnings  test  liberalization  is  a  proper 
route  to  follow,  as  we  also  believe,  should 
such  process  be  left  to  Individual  actions  by 
succeeding  Congresses,  or  should  a  planned 
phaseout  extending  over  a  period  of  years 
be  considered  at  one  Ume?  A  precedent  for 
the  latter  approach  Is  provided  by  congres- 
sional action  on  Social  Security  taxes  which 
defer  their  Impact  on  workers  until  years 
ahead.  If  appropriate  in  one  case,  is  It  less 
appropriate  in  the  other? 

The  whole  question  of  tbe  earnings  test 
under  OASDI  raises  other  questions.  There 
la  conflicting  evidence,  which  needs  to  be 
resolved,  on  such  matters  as  (a)  ultimate 
actual  cost  of  such  a  proposal  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  taxpayer,  (b)  the  ex- 
tent to  which  It  would  encourage  continua- 
tion within  the  work  force  of  persons  past 
65,  (c)  the  extent  to  which  It  would  help 
older  workers  between  40  and  86.  (d)  the 
effect  It  would  have  on  Jobs  for  younger 
workers,  (e)  Its  \iltlmate  cost  or  gain  for 
employers,  (f)  Its  comparative  Impact  on 
older  persons  who  are  economically  deprived 
and  those  who  are  affluent,  and  (g)  Its  rela- 
tionship to  benefit  Increases  for  nonworklng 
older  persons. 

It  is  apparent  that  any  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  of  elimination  of  the  earnings 
test,  for  example,  depends  on  factors  other 
than  the  Immediate  direct  cost  to  the  Social 
Seciu-lty  system  alone.  If  the  test  elimination 
Increases  employment  among  older  Ameri- 
cana, how  much  additional  Federal  revenue 
would  come  from  Income  taxes  and  Social 
Security  taxes  such  workers  would  pay?  How 
much  would  tax  burdens  on  Federal.  State, 
and  local  programs  for  indigent  and  medi- 
cally indigent  older  persons.  Including  SSI 
and  State  supplements  to  It,  be  reduced? 
How  much  wotild  the  Nation  benefit  eco- 
nomically through  additional  wealth  pro- 
duced by  older  workers?  What  would  be  the 
effect  of  Increased  production  of  goods  and 
services  on  Inflation? 


WHAT  S-rmATCCTI 


VICES  OR  xifooicat 


There  has  been  a  prolonged  debate  related 
to  the  Government  "strategy"  In  meeting 
needs  of  older  Americans.  Which  strategy 
should  Government  pursue:  "Income"  or 
"services"? 

Those  who  argue  for  a  services  strategy 
have  acknowledged,  of  course,  that  Income 
Is  essential.  They  have  maintained,  however, 
that  there  has  been  Inadequate  attention  by 
Government  to  development  of  services  for 
the  elderly. 

Tboae  who  advocate  an  Income  Btrategy 
have  acknowledged  the  Importance  of  senr- 
Ices  to  the  elderly,  but  maintain  that,  given 
the  necessary  dollars  to  pay  for  serrlces.  tucb 
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services  can  be  bought  In  the  way  selected 
by  the  individual. 

Even  as  they  defend  their  special  posi- 
tions, advocates  of  either  strategy  would 
probably  acknowledge  that  this  division 
oversimplifies  the  problem.  Older  Americans 
do  need  Income;  they  do  need  secvlces. 

Tlie  debate  is  concerned  with  emphasis  In 
the  face  of  competition  for  limited  funds. 
How  much  of  the  tax  dollar  should  be  de- 
voted to  services?  Since  varied  needs  among 
the  elderly  call  for  a  host  of  differing  kinds 
of  services,  what  kinds  should  be  given 
highest  priorities? 

Who  are  the  aged  in  need  of  services?  They 
Include  members  of  minorities  whose  senior 
years  often  involve  extensions  of  discrimina- 
tion and  deprivation  they  faced  throughout 
backgrounds  who  are  not  only  poer,  but  live 
in  communities  where  life  qualities  are  lim- 
ited regardless  of  Income.  They  Include  the 
isolated  in  rural  areas  for  whom  transporta- 
tion necessary  to  social  Intercourse  and 
acquisition  of  services  is  sharply  limited. 
They  Include  the  lonely,  whose  families  and 
neighbors  have  departed  from  them.  They 
Include  the  poorly  housed,  the  sick,  the 
feeble,  the  fragile  and  the  fearful.  Important 
as  Income  would  be  to  these  programs,  is  It 
enough? 

They  also  Include  vigorous,  active  persons 
who  are  denied  opportunity  for  self-expres- 
sion and  social  communion  with  their  peers 
because  facilities  and  services  related  to  them 
are  unavailable  tn  the  community.  What  is 
Government's  responsibility  to  them  apart 
from  Income? 

How  much  of  the  Federal  services  dollar 
should  go  for  Instance  to  social  support  vls- 
a-vls  medical  care  and  housing?  How  far  can 
different  types  of  services  be  separated  from 
each  other?  How  necessary  is  their  coordi- 
nation? Are  there  risks  in  either  segregation 
or  coordination?  How  does  fragmentation 
bring  Inefficiencies? 

How  extensively,  for  example,  should  tax 
dollars  be  used  for  senior  citizen  centers 
whose  primary  purpose  Is  to  offer  oppor- 
tunity to  the  elderly  for  social  communion 
and  recreation  regardless  of  income?  What 
kinds  of  special  services  can  t^e  made  a  part 
of  such  centers  so  as  to  strengthen  their 
ability  to  meet  their  original  purpose?  Does 
a  center  gain  or  lose  through  addition  of  the 
federally  supported  hot  meal  program?  A 
medical  clinic?  An  employment  service?  Is 
this  a  matter  which  can  be  properly  deter- 
mined by  persons  outside  the  community  in 
which  the  center  is  located? 

Among  social  support  services  and  out- 
reach progranu  which  have  been  developed 
on  a  limited  scale  across  the  country  are  the 
following:  Information  and  referral  services, 
offering  assistance  In  obtaining  special  help 
from  a  variety  of  agencies  and  acting  in  an 
ombudsman  capacity  to  bridge  tbe  gap  be- 
tween the  elderly  and  agency  bureaucracy; 
Meals-on-Wheels  services,  for  the  home- 
bound;  home  aide  services,  to  help  the  aged 
remain  In  their  homes  through  perform- 
ance for  them  of  light  household  tasks;  pro- 
tection and  legal  services:  escort  services,  to 
transport  isolated  or  handicapped  elderly  to 
centers,  clinics  and  other  service  centers; 
friendly  visitor  and  telephone  reassurance 
services,  to  strengthen  and  reinforce  con- 
tacts with  others  in  the  community;  con- 
tinuing education  services,  and  counseling 
services,  to  help  with  adjustments  to 
changes  In  status,  employment,  depriva- 
tion, or  with  emotional  problems  which 
might  reduce  ability  to  cope  with  dally  ex- 
igencies. 

Is  It  flnanclally  possible  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  broaden  application  of  these 
services  so  as  to  Include  all  who  need  them 
wherever  they  live?  If  so,  how  much  Fed- 
eral control  should  be  Imposed?  If  not.  how 
can  Federal  dollars  be  coordinated  with 
local  money  to  Increase-thelr  availability? 


Assuming  further  growth  In  Government 
sponsorship  of  supportive  services  to  the  el- 
derly, should  first  attention  be  given  to  those 
with  lowest  Incomes,  special  ethnic  needs,  or 
community  problems? 

If  tax  dollars  are  addressed  first  to  sup- 
portive services  for  the  low-Income  elderly, 
what  resp>onsibillties  if  any  does  the  pri- 
vate sector,  Including  Its  proflt-orlented 
agencies,  have  toward  making  needed  serv- 
ices available  to  those  able  to  pay?  How,  if 
at  all.  can  the  efficiencies  which  private 
forces  claim  for  themselves  be  applied  to 
meeting  such  social  needs? 

Is  it  not  necessary  for  Congress  and  the 
administration  to  have  at  hand  a  clearer 
statement  of  the  problems'  dimensions  as 
they  develop  answers  to  the  income-services 
strategy  question?  If  such  pertinent  data 
has  been  gathered,  how  can  it  be  fed  into 
the  decisionmaking  process?  If  it  Is  not  avail- 
able, how  can  It  be  developed? 

Better  understanding  of  the  "Income 
strategy  versus  services  strategy"  in  aging  Is 
important  within  the  Congress,  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  public  at  large.  It  Is  not 
enough  that  it  receive  attention  from 
gerontologists.  social  scientists  and  other 
professionals  in  aging.  Limitations  as  well 
as  values  in  the  question  are  emphasized 
through  review  of  its  Implications  in  medical 
care. 

MEDICAL    SERVICES 

Good  health  for  older  Americans,  In  Its 
broad  sense,  is  our  ultimate  objective  In 
aging.  Achievement  of  a  state  of  well-being, 
physically,  mentally  and  socially,  for  the 
largest  possible  number  of  Individuals  ts 
the  goal  for  which  society  should  strive. 
Freedom  of  choice,  sense  of  purpose,  full- 
ness of  opportunity,  adequacy  of  Income, 
decent  living  standards  and  all  of  the  other 
concerns  to  which  we  direct  attention  are 
but  ingredients  in  good  health. 

High  quality  medical  care — the  art  and 
science  of  preventing,  limiting  and  removal 
of  Impediments  within  the  body  and  mind 
to  good  health  of  Individuals — Is  of  universal 
concern,  therefore,  to  older  Americans.  They 
are  less  concerned,  and  rightly  so,  about 
remote  philosophic  debate  than  they  are 
about  actual  delivery  of  service  by  the  physi- 
cian, dentist,  nurse,  pharmacist,  physio- 
therapist and  other  health  care  professloanls 
and  the  corollary  availability  of  good  hos- 
pitals, nursing  homes,  home  health  agencies 
and  other  facilities  or  organizations  in  their 
own  communtles. 

Pew,  if  any,  would  deny  that  substantial 
progress  has  been  made  In  delivery  of  medi- 
cal care  to  the  aging.  Noteworthy  have  been 
the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs  which 
began  in  1966.  How  can  the  successes  and 
failures,  the  shortfalls  and  the  advances, 
made  under  these  programs  offer  better  un- 
derstanding of  merits  and  deficiencies,  re- 
spectively, within  a  service  strategy  or  an 
income  strategy? 

More  importantly,  how  can  America,  in- 
cluding its  Government,  best  assure  quality 
medical  care  for  older  Americans  through 
most  effective  use  of  its  public  and  private 
resources  In  being,  or  capable  of  develop- 
ment? 

This  broad  question  has  long  been  of  vital 
concerjx  to  the  elderly.  It  becomes  more 
timely  as  Congress  turns  attention  to  a  va- 
riety of  proposals  for  new  Federal  systems 
to  finance  medical  care  for  all  citizens.  Both 
involve  decisions  about  priorities  and  careful 
assessment  of  national  potentials  in  health 
care. 

How  do  Federal  responsibilities  for  medical 
care  to  the  elderly  balance  out  against  Its 
responsibilities  for  others  In  determinations 
of  priorities?  Will  the  aging  be  better  served 
as  part  of  whole  new  approaches,  or  through 
prior  expansion  and  improvements  In  Medi- 
care and/or  Medicaid?  Apart  from  financing 
arrangements,  should  first  priority  be  given 


to  development  of  special  new  capacities  in 
medical  care  for  older  persons?  Or  can  the 
Nation  meet  these  clear  needs  concurrent 
with  efforts  tn  this  direction  for  all  people! 

niustrative  of  Implications  in  the  latter, 
is  a  subsidiary  question :  Is  it  more  important 
to  strengthen  home  health  care  services  for 
the  elderly  and  Improve  Institutional  care 
services  for  those  suffering  from  most  serious 
chronic  illnesses  and  disabilities,  or  to  devote 
new  energies  to  broader  elements  in  medical 
care?  Should  Federal  dollars  to  pay  for  care 
of  the  chronically  ill  or  disabled  aged,  in  or 
out  of  institutions,  now  largely  ignored  by 
Medicare  and  provided  on  a  hit  or  miss  basis 
by  Medicaid,  be  first?  Or  will  these  unmet 
needs  among  older  Americans  be  met  raore 
promptly  and  effectively  through  a  new  total 
health  care  package  which  also  includes  the 
young? 

Regardless  of  how  answers  to  such  ques- 
tions are  developed,  it  is  clear  that  there  are 
many  unmet  health  care  needs  among  the 
aging.  Within  this  more  narrow  context,  what 
are  the  priorities  for  congressional  action? 
What  are  the  priorities  for  action  by  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  society? 

Among  the  medical  needs  of  older  Ameri- 
cans which  are  excluded  from  or  inadequate- 
ly covered  by  Medicare  and  which  compete 
with  each  other  for  Federal  dollars,  and  with 
other  demands  of  both  young  and  old.  are  the 
following:  prescription  drugs  outside  of  in- 
stitutions, non-emergency  dental  care  and 
dentures,  hearing  aids,  eyeglasses,  and  re- 
fractions, institutional  care  for  nonacute 
illness  or  disability  requiring  no  prior  hos- 
pitalization and  nonprofessional  medically 
indicated  support  services  in  the  hc»ne  for 
nonacute  illness  or  disability.  What  priorities 
should  Congress  give  to  each? 

Covered  under  Medicare,  but  used  only 
sparingly  are  home  health  care  services  de- 
signed m  part  to  avoid  high  costs  of  institu- 
tional care,  but  more  importantly  to  reinforce 
satisfying  life  situations  and  emotional 
health  needs  of  older  persons.  What  priority 
should  be  given  to  improvements  and  exten- 
sions of  this  crucial  service  vis-a-vis  other 
forward  steps?  Are  current  Inadequacies  due 
to  Federal  reluctance  to  paying  for  such 
services,  or  due  to  other  factors?  Does  the 
medical  community  understand  the  impor- 
tance and  availability  of  such  services?  Do 
serious  personnel  shortages — nurses,  medical 
social  workers,  physiotherapists,  and  others — 
contribute  to  deficiencies  in  use  of  home 
health  care  services?  Does  geographic  distri- 
bution of  essential  personnel,  including  phys- 
iciains.  deny  these  services  to  older  persons 
legally  qualified  for  them  under  Medicare? 
If  so.  how  extensive  is  this  problem?  What 
can  be  done  about  it? 

In  the  face  of  unmet  needs  such  as  de- 
scribed In  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  what 
consideration  should  be  given  to  elimination 
or  reductions  In  premium  charges,  deduct- 
ibles and  coinsurance  payments  which  cur- 
rently are  required  of  Medicare  participants? 

The  limited  extent  of  Federal  response  to 
medical  needs  of  older  Americans  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  this  program  currently  pays 
slightly  more  than  40  percent  of  the  health 
care  expenses  of  its  beneficisiries.  How  clear 
a  picture  of  the  problem  does  the  data  give? 
What  are  the  dimensions  of  unmet  medical 
needs  of  older  Americans  through  society's 
total  response  to  them  as  reflected  tn  such  fi- 
nancial data^.  How  much  of  the  rotighly  60 
percent  of  b^ftlth  care  costs  not  met  by  Medi- 
care is  picked  up  through  Medicaid?  How 
much  is  met  through  supplemental  coverage 
offered  by  voluntary  health  Insurance  plans? 
How  much  of  it  is  capable  of  budgeting  by 
the  individual  wJtip  makes  out-of-pocket  pay- 
ments? 

Are  there  differences  in  medical  need  re- 
sponse based  on  geographic  factors  and  tbe 
kinds  of  communities  in  which  older  per- 
sons live?  How  does  effective  response  differ, 
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particularly  In  terms  of  aervlc©  delivery,  in 
rural  areas,  inner  cities  and  other  types  of 
communlUes?  How  does  It  differ  for  dlCer- 
ent  racial  or  etbnlc  groups? 

In  short,  what  are  the  actual  dimensions 
of  the  problem?  How  can  Government  or 
private  forces  meet  the  needs  most  effective- 
ly without  comprehensive  evaluation  of  all 
the  facts,  even  while  we  take  proper  immedi- 
ate steps  to  meet  the  most  obvious  problems? 

HOX7SINO 
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Apart  from  medical  care,  one  of  the  most 
easily  Identified  factors  in  weU-belng  Is  that 
related  to  housing.  Consequently  the  elderly 
housing  question  has  often  been  a  focal 
point  In  the  debate  on  a  Federal  Income 
strategy  as  opposed  to  a  strategy  giving  pri- 
ority to  services  and  facilities. 

Problems  in  Federal  housing  programs  are 
discussed  In  some  deUll  In  chapter  V  of  this 
report,  with  special  reference  to  S.  3066.  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974.  which  has  passed  the  Senate  and  hope- 
fully will  be  approved  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  President. 

WhUe  S.  3066  reflects  the  Senate's  view 
on  one  major  aspect  of  Federal  priorities  In 
housing,  need  for  action  on  behalf  of  the 
elderly  with  lowest  Incomes  or  with  least 
adequate  home  and  community  situations, 
none  would  dispute  that  It  leaves  many  un- 
answered questions. 

"Income  strategists"  suggest  that  If  older 
persons  are  provided  adequate  incomes  or 
housing  allowances  the  housing  market  will 
respond  to  their  demand  based  on  individual 
choices  more  suited  to  their  happiness  than 
decisions  made  by  governmental  bureauc- 
racy. They  also  raise  questions  as  to  how 
fairly  older  persons  with  comparable  needs 
will  be  treated.  To  what  extent  are  people 
with  great  need  denied  federally  suoported 
ho\ulng  because  of  the  accident  of  where 
they  live?  Are  the  poor  elderly  in  rural  areas, 
for  example,  discriminated  against  In  favor 
of  those  In  cities? 

"Services  and  facilities  strategists."  on  the 
other  hand,  make  a  strong  case  that  elderly 
housing  win  not  be  built,  especially  for  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups,  the  poor,  the  In- 
firm, without  categorical  grants  for  construc- 
tion and  operating  subsidies.  They  ral«-e  ques- 
tions about  use  of  allowances  in  the  light  of 
housing  shortages  which  exist.  Is  there  a 
sufflclently  large  present  stock  of  housing  to 
make  use  of  allowances  effective?  Will  rents 
be  Increased  In  antl-ipatlDn  of  rent  subsidies? 
Our  own  attitude  Is  demonstrated  by  our 
unanimous  support  of  S.  3066.  Even  with 
full  Implementation  of  Its  provisions,  how- 
ever, we  urge  national  recognition  that  more 
Is  needed,  including  wider  use  of  the  Ingenu- 
ity of  private  financial  Institutions  and  com- 
mitments by  them  to  better  bousing  for  the 
elderly. 

Best  solutions  to  housing  problems  among 
older  Americans,  as  with  responses  to  their 
other  needs,  should  include  recognition  of 
their  individuality.  Housing  efforts  should  be 
designed  to  offer  alternatives  which  strength- 
en rather  than  restrict  personal  liberties. 
The  views  of  older  persons  themselves  there- 
fore become  more  Important. 

To  what  extent  are  older  Americans  now 
satisfied  or  dissatisfied  with  housing  they 
have?  What  kinds  of  priorities  do  they  place 
OD  their  own  housing  needs?  What  fears  do 
they  have  related  to  their  housing  in  their 
futures?  How  weU  are  they  meeting  their 
needs  through  their  own  efforts? 

Does  the  fact  that  rovighly  70  percent  of  the 
couples  and  substantial  numbers  of  single 
and  widowed  persons  past  66  own  their  own 
homes,  for  example.  Indicate  that  their  bous- 
ing needs  have  been  met?  Are  some  of  these 
older  homeowners  frozen  Into  undesirable 
housing  situations  because  alternatives  are 
not  available?  Even  as  they  remain  in  their 
homes,  or  try  to,  are  they  faced  with  special 
housing  problems  to  which  tax  supported 


programs  should  be  addressed?  If  so.  what 
should  be  the  character  of  such  efforts? 

Going  to  the  other  end  of  the  housing 
spectrum,  what  Federal  emphasis  should  be 
given  to  support  of  Institutional  or  con- 
gregate types  or  housing?  How  well  Is  Amer- 
ica responding  to  the  fear  common  among 
older  persons  about  what  happens  to  them 
when  they  become  too  Infirm  or  disabled  to 
live  alone?  Has  the  emphasis  In  what  Is 
loosely  described  as  Institutional  housing 
been  directed  too  much  at  medically  oriented 
facilities  such  as  nursing  homes  and  inter- 
mediate care  faculties  as  defined  under 
Medicaid  programs?  Has  there  been  resist- 
ance by  older  persons  to  use  of  institutional 
faculties  because  too  many  are  patient- 
oriented   Instead   of   person-oriented? 

For  many  years  religious  groups  and  others 
have  offered  leadership  in  development  of 
homes  for  the  aged  designed  to  offer  all  types 
of  life  satisfactions  to  their  residents.  How 
much  use  would  older  persons  make  of  such 
faculties  If  they  were  more  widely  avaUable? 
To  what  extent  and  in  what  form  can  Federal 
subsidies  be  of  help  in  promoting  these 
homes?  Should  subsidy  be  limited  to  con- 
struction costs  or  should  It  also  Include  op- 
erating funds?  If  there  are  no  operating  sub- 
sidies, outside  of  medically  based  programs 
such  as  Medicaid,  bow  can  acceptable  con- 
gregate housing  services  be  made  available  to 
older  persons  who  are  not  affluent? 

Widely  differing  opinions  have  been  found 
among  housing  administrators  as  to  whether 
individual  housing  units  for  the  elderly 
should  be  placed  within  the  larger  commu- 
nity or  segregated  from  the  young.  How  do 
answers  to  this  question  relate  to  the  ways 
in  which  future  programs  wUl  develop?  Do 
answers  to  it  differ  by  reason  of  age  within 
the  older  population,  or  family  status,  or 
state  of  health? 

The  question  of  personal  safety  In  public 
housing  has  been  a  factor  In  arguments 
about  segregated  housing  for  the  elderly.  Can 
the  admittedly  aggravated  security  problem 
among  the  old  be  met  successfully  without 
an  equally  successful  effM-t  on  behalf  of  all 
persons  Uving  in  neighborhoods  where  the 
problem  is  most  serious?  If  the  total  safety 
problem  Is  met,  what  effect  may  that  have  on 
the  attitudes  of  older  persons  toward  segre- 
gated projects? 

Many  older  persons,  particularly  single  or 
wiiowed  individuals,  live  with  their  adiUt 
chUdren  or  other  younger  relatives.  How  does 
this  bear  on  housing  policies?  Do  we  even 
know  the  extent  to  which  such  arrangements 
may  be  made  through  choice? 

Is  it  not  important.  In  development  of 
answers  to  these  housing  questions  and  a 
myriad  of  others,  to  determine  more  accu- 
rately what  older  Americans  In  varying  situa- 
tions want?  Should  not  efforts  to  determine 
such  attitudes  be  made  on  the  basis  of  prob- 
able choices  they  would  make  If  offered  a  full 
range  of  alternatives? 

aXSKARCH 

As  we  have  raised  questions,  up  to  this 
point  we  have  not  used  one  word  which  is 
paramount  in  development  of  realistic  na- 
tional   poUclea    in    aging.    Tmt    wobd    is 

RESKAaCH : 

Can  either  individuals  or  society  respond 
effectively  to  great  and  changing  chaUenges 
in  America's  new  era  of  aging  without  re- 
search? We  think  not. 

Can  the  Nation  continue  to  use  a  hit  or 
miss  approach  on  behalf  of  older  Americans? 
Are  not  the  Issues  so  Important  to  all  cltlaens 
that  comprehensive  research  is  essential? 

Research  Is  the  key  to  satisfactory  solu- 
tions for  both  society  and  Individuals.  Ap- 
plication of  research  In  this  context  should 
recognize  all  of  the  word's  accepted  defini- 
tions as  found  in  the  dictionary:  * 


'Webster's  Third  New  International  Dic- 
tionary of  the  English  Language  Unabridged, 
third  edition,  1981. 


Research:  1;  careful  or  dUlgent  search;  a 
close  searching  (reaearches  after  hidden 
treasure)  2a;  studious  Inquiry  or  examina- 
tion; esp;  critical  and  exhaustive  investiga- 
tion or  experlmentaUon  having  for  Its  aim 
the  discovery  of  new  facta  and  their  correct 
interpretation,  the  revUlon  of  accepted  con- 
clusions, theories,  or  laws  in  the  light  of 
newly  discovered  facts,  or  the  practical  ap- 
plications of  such  new  or  revised  conclusions, 
theories,  or  laws  (gave  his  time  to  research) 
b(l);  a  particular  investigation  of  such  a 
character;  a  piece  of  research  (2);  a  pres- 
entation {as  an  article  or  book)  incorporat- 
ing the  findings  of  a  particular  research  3: 
capacity  for  or  Inclination  to  research  (a 
scholar  of  great  research ) . 

As  members  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  we -have  foUowed  some  of  the  distin- 
guished work  done  In  aging  by  research 
scholars  in  many  disciplines.  Their  findings 
which  have  come  to  our  attsntion  have  em- 
phasized that  Issues  in  aging  are  neither  sim- 
ple nor  static;  they  are  complex  and  con- 
stantly undergoing  dynamic  change. 

While  we  are  aware  of  major  contributions 
through  research  to  better  understanding  of 
aging,  we  are  most  sensitive  to  Inadequacies 
In  Information  which  have  come  to  our  at- 
tention. We  are  even  more  concerned  that 
persons  less  favorably  situated  for  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  about  progrers  and  prob- 
lems In  aging  are  being  denied  the  data  and 
Insights  of  research. 

Is  it  not  Important  that  we  strengthen 
current  research  efforts  related  to  age?  Is  It 
not  even  more  vital  to  America  that  there  be 
a  national  effort  to  make  use  of  research? 

Even  as  we.  in  our  responslblUtles  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  make  decisions  which 
must  be  made  in  response  to  ImmedUte 
needs  of  older  Americans,  we  believe  that 
ultimate  answers  to  the  challenges  in  aging 
must  be  based  on  practical  application  of 
research  findings  and  that  there  be  a  vigor- 
ous effort  to  continue  and  expand  research 
now  under  way. 

LONG     RANCK     POLICIM    AND     PITBLIC     ATTITDDES 

ni.  How  can  the  pe<q>le  as  a  whole,  yoimg 
and  old,  come  to  awarene^  of  new  20th  cen- 
tury Implications  of  ag*ng  and  their  rela- 
tionship to  socUl  policies  and  their  own  in- 
dividual needs  throughout  life? 

It  Is  estimated  that  within  the  next  75 
years  approximately  220  mUllon  Americana 
now  Uvlng  or  yet  to  be  born  wlU  have  cele- 
brated their  60th  birthday.  Within  that  76 
year  period,  it  ts  foreseeable  that  the  per- 
centage of  the  total  U.S.  population  aged 
66  or  over  may  rise  to  16  percent  or  more 
It  13  estimated  that  72  percent  of  the 
babies  bom  during  1974  and  76  percent  of 
persons  now  aged  30  will  reach  the  age  of  65. 
More  than  69  percent  of  those  now  65,  62 
percent  of  those  now  30,  and  60  percent  of 
the  babies  bom  this  year  are  expected  to 
attain  ages  beyond  75. 

As  one  looks  at  these  estimates.  It  should 
be  noted  that  they  are  based  on  life  ex- 
pectancy calc\ilatlons  which  cannot  take 
into  account  future  progress  in  disease  con- 
trol or  other  factors  which  may  extend  life. 
They  are  therefore,  nxore  aot  to  understate 
than   to  overstate   the   probabUltles. 

It  Is  clear  from  the  foregoing  estimates, 
that  the  problems  of  aging,  or  more  properly 
the  challenges  of  aging,  are  of  personal 
significance  to  every  man.  woman  and  chUd 
In  America.  Decisions  which  wUl  be  made 
by  them  as  individuals  and  as  members  of 
society  wUl  detersUne  how  they  and  this 
Nation  use  opportunities  In  aging  today  and 
tomorrow. 

The  question.  "How  can  all  Americans  be 
made  aware  of  how  aging  policies  affect 
them?"  therefore  becomes  most  important. 
Older  Americans  have  recognized  full  weU 
that  the  queetk»is  relating  to  aging  are  not 
their  sole  province.  PoUcy  statements  by 
such   Important   organizations   representing 
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older  persons  as  the  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons,  the  National  Association  of 
Retired  Federal  Employers,  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  and  the  National 
Retired  Teachers  Association  have  consist- 
ently maintained  a  posture  reflecting  their 
concern  for  those  now  young. 

How  can  the  mtddle-aged  and  the  young 
come  to  an  imderstanding  of  aging's  impli- 
cations for  them  so  that  they  may  avoid 
some  of  the  problems  experienced  by  those 
now  old?  Do  not  the  lessons  learned  by  to- 
day's older  Americans  demonstrate  that  19th 
century  concepts  of  age  are  no  longer  valid? 

The  late  Dr.  Ethel  Percy  Andrus,  founder 
and  first  president  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Retired  Persons  and  the  National  He- 
tired  Teachers  Association,  was  one  of  the 
first  to  voice  the  thesis  that  society  faces  a 
new  era  In  aging.  This  distinguished  educa- 
tor put  the  issue  in  these  word.s : 

"Our  generation  of  older  folks  is  a  pilot 
one.  How  it  will  be  reported  is  a  matter  both 
of  conjecture  and  interest.  Shall  we,  pio- 
neers in  retirement  living  as  a  group,  be  por- 
trayed as  needing  special  assistance  because 
we  are  needy,  depiendent  or  otherwise  at  a 
disadvantage?  Or,  can  we  live  such  reward- 
ing and  Interesting  lives  that  the  report  on 
our  generation  wUl  stress  the  importance — to 
ourselves  and  to  society — of  our  value  to  so- 
ciety in  personal  growth  and  community  par- 
ticipation? .  .  . 

"It  ts  not  enough  to  see  man  as  an  In- 
dividual in  the  same  way,  as  is  an  individual 
man  In  an  army  or  a  crowd.  The  difference  is 
■o  great  that  there  Is  a  special  word  for  an 
Individual  man.  a  word  of  power  and  impor- 
tance; the  word  is  'person.' .  .  . 

"It  carries  the  thought  that  every  man  has 
individual  duties  to  himself  and  to  others. 
Also  there  is  added,  too,  the  idea  that  every 
man  has  individual  rights  that  exceed  those 
ctf  the  group  of  which  he  is  a  part.  A  man,  be- 
cause he  Is  a  person,  may  not  be  disregarded 
or  cast  out,  like  any  other  kind  of  individual, 
vegetable  or  mineral.  In  order  to  improve  the 
group  of  which  It  Is  a  part.  In  other  words, 
here  again  we  face  the  precept  that  the  state 
exists  for  the  man,  not  man  for  the  state." 

ORIXIfTATION    TO    YOUTH    OK    AIX    OP    UFE? 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  view  that  this 
nation  Is  geared  to  youth.  No  group  has  given 
higher  priority  to  the  young  than  those  who 
are  no^  described  as  older  Americans.  The 
best  Interests  of  their  chUdren,  grandchU- 
dren,  and  great  grandchildren  have  been  their 
praemlnent  concern.  Habits  of  a  long  life- 
time have  not  nor  wlU  not  change.  Older 
Americans  will  continue  to  urge  that  first  at- 
tention of  society  should  go  to  the  young  be- 
cause of  the  long  vistas  of  life  before  them. 
The  question  rises,  however:  What  are  those 
vistaa? 

Is  the  prior  right  of  youth  In  the  social 
scheme  only  aimed  at  life  up  to  age  30?  Age 
40?  Age  60?  Or  Is  It  to  help  them  attain  the 
best  that  is  avaUable  throughout  Ufe?  Is  so- 
ciety preparing  the  young  for  a  life  that  loses 
meaning  at  65  or  70?  Are  not  these  the  kinds 
of  questions  that  all  of  America  should 
answer? 

Is  It  not  Important  for  the  young  and 
mkldle-aged  to  face  the  prospect  of  age  with 
confidence  In  Its  positive  potentials  instead 
of  with  fear? 

Is  it  aot  apparent  that  positive  re^wnses 
by  society  to  needs  of  older  Americans  today 
depend  on  new  recognition  by  the  young  and 
middle-aged  as  to  what  senior  years  should 
be?  Do  not  the  decisions  made  now  with  full 
support  by  the  young  determine  the  charac- 
ter of  their  own  lives?  How  can  this  message 
be  brought  lkoinc7 

nWMB   rOK   A    WCLX-tNTOKMXD    POPtTLACX 

Learterahlp  in  this  dlrectioa  has  been  of- 
fered by  major  acxBiUsatk»e  now  repreasat- 
Ing  older  Amerkauo*.  Posttlv*  eflorU  h*ve 
been  forthcoming  also  from  gncoups  repre- 


senting persons  with  special  Interests  in  ag- 
ing, such  as  the  American  Oeriatric  Society, 
the  Gerontological  Society,  and  the  National 
CouncU  on  Aging,  each  of  which  has  made 
Important  contributions  to  the  knowledge 
In  aging. 

Extensive  research  has  been  carried  out. 
In  addition,  by  the  Aging  Studies  program. 
College  of  Social  and  Behavioural  Sciences, 
University  of  South  Florida;  All-University 
Gerontology  Center.  Syracuse  University; 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Aging  and  Human 
Development,  Duke  University;  Committee 
on  Human  Development,  University  of  Chi- 
cago; Ethel  Percy  Andrus  Gerontology  Cen- 
ter. University  of  Southern  California;  Flor- 
ence Heller  Graduate  School  for  Advanced 
StxKltes  in  Social  Welfare,  Brandeis  Univer- 
sity; Gerontology-  Center.  Boston  School  of 
Medicine;  Gerontology  Research  Center,  Na- 
tional Institute  of  ChUd  Health  and  De- 
velopment; Institute  on  Applied  Gerontology. 
St.  Louis  University;  Iiutltute  of  Geron- 
tology, University  of  Michigan;  Langle-Porter 
Neuropsychiatrlc  Institute,  University  of 
California;  Mid- West  Social  Research  Coun- 
cil on  Aging  (a  consortium  of  14  universities 
in  seven  States);  Rocky  Mountain  Geron- 
tology Center.  University  of  Utah;  W.  E.  Up- 
john Institute  for  Employment  Research  and 
other  ncHiprcfit  Institutes  throughout  the 
country. 

Disciplines  participating  in  such  research 
embrace  the  whole  range  of  human  endeavor. 
How  can  we  make  fuller  use  of  their  work? 

Within  the  governmental  sphere,  what  re- 
sponsibilities for  helping  all  Americans  to 
better  understand  the  needs  and  challenges 
of  aging  should  be  assumed  by  the  Admin- 
isti-atton  on  Aging,  the  newly  formed  Federal 
CouncU  on  Aging,  the  Administration's  Inter- 
departmental Task  Force  on  Research  on 
Aging,  the  White  House  Domestic  CouncU  on 
Aging,  or  indeed  this  Senate  committee? 

It  ts  reasonable  to  expect  that  all  of  the 
foregoing  and  similar  private  and  public 
groups  or  agencies  which  have  assumed  ad- 
vocacy roles  on  behalf  of  older  Anierlcans 
wUl  continue  to  do  so.  But  Is  this  enough? 
Is  there  not  need  for  new  attention  to  these 
questions  on  aging  which  should  be  faced 
by  more  broadly  based  elements  in  society? 

Can  we  expect  the  ultimate  desirable  goals 
for  older  Americans  to  be  achieved  without 
positive  action  by  educators,  clergymen,  labor 
leaders,  business  leaders.  Journalists,  and  all 
others  who  participate  in  the  oplnlMi  making 
process? 

At  the  beginning  of  this  statement  we 
emphasized  the  view  that  life,  to  be  fully 
enjoyed,  must  be  regarded  as  a  continuum. 
Our  own  decisions  in  support  of  legislation 
and  other  actions  on  behalf  of  older  Ameri- 
cans will  reflect  the  importance  of  this 
conviction. 

Imfostant  as  prompt  covernmicntai.  ac- 
tions TO  MEET  NEEDS  OF  OLDER  AMERICANS  ARE 
NOW.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  NATIONAL  POLICY  ON 
AGING  CAPABLE  OF  MZTmrC  CRALLEHCES  OP  THE 
NEXT  »•  OR  100  TEARS  DEPENDS  ON  AN  INFORMED 
PUBLIC 

We  all.  young  and  old,  need  to  understand 
better  the  positive  elements  in  aging.  Tbo'eln 
lies  the  promise  of  the  future  as  weU  as  the 
present.  We  aU  need  to  make  a  firm  commit- 
ment to  promote  the  rights  of  older  people 
as  Individuals,  to  give  national  recognition 
to  them  as  persons. 

Hiram  L.  Fohc, 
CuPKKD  P.  Hansen, 
E»WAR»  J.  Ovrmmi, 
Ebward  W.  Brooke, 
Chari.f.s  H.  Pebct, 
Robert  T.  Staftord, 
J.  Olenn  Beall,  Jr., 

PETE  v.  DOMXIflCT, 

Bnx  Bkock. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  324— CONDEM- 
NATION OF  TERRORIST  ACTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  out  of  order, 
we  may  take  up  for  immediate  considera- 
tion a  resolution  which  I  shall  send  to 
the  desk  on  behalf  of  the  majority  leader, 
the  minority  leader,  the  majority  whip, 
the  minority  whip,  myself,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Senators:  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Allen, 
Mr.  RiBicoFF.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Eagleton. 
Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Church.  Mr. 
DoMENici,  Mr.  McGee,  Mt.  William-s,  Mr. 
Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Mondale.  Mr.  Betttsen. 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Brock, 
Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Schweiker,  Mr.  Tun- 
net,  Mr.  McGovERN,  *Mr.  Buckley.  Mr. 
Baker.  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Jack- 
son, Mr.  S'rEVENsoN,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Guk- 
NEY,  Mr.  DoMiNiCK,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre,  Mr.  BiDEN,  Mr.  Huddleston.  Mr. 
MtJSKiE,  Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Weicker.  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr. 
Taft,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Chiles,  and  Mr. 
Brooke.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
luticHi  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion with  its  preamble,  as  follows: 

Whereas  terrorists  have  threatened  the 
lives  of  90  Israeli  school  children;   and 

Whereas  these  cruel  and  heartless  acts  only 
exacerbate  tensions  in  the  Middle  East  at  a 
time  when  very  serious  efforts  are  being  made 
to  negotiate  a  lasting  peace ;  and 

Whereas  such  acts  of  violence  are  an  af- 
front to  human  decency  and  standards  of 
civilized  conduct  between  nations;  Now, 
therefore,  be  it  ResolTed.  That  It  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that — 

(1)  it  most  strongly  condemns  this  and 
aU  acts  of  terrorism; 

(2)  the  F>reaident  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  should  and  are  hereby  \irged  and  re- 
quested to  (a)  caU  upon  aU  governments  to 
condemn  this  Inhuman  act  of  violence 
against  Innocent  victims;  and  (b)  strongly 
urge  the  countries  where  these  groups  and 
Indlvldtials  are  found  to  take  appropriate 
action  to  rid  their  countries  of  those  who 
subvert  the  peace  through  terrorism  and 
senseless  violence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark  > .  Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
resolution  speaks  for  itself.  Its  language 
states  the  message  clear  and  imequiv- 
ocally.  It  should  be  the  moral  purpose  of 
our  country  and  should  be  acted  on  fav- 
orably by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  real 
point  of  this  resolution  is  that  the  United 
Nations  should  sjjeak  out  for  peace  for 
all  the  world.  This  should  be  done  in 
spite  of  the  very  misguided  point  of  view 
t^  some  small  nations  or  developing  na- 
tions which  are  adopting  ahnost  a  bias 
in  favor  of  Arab  terrorism  and  constantly 
condemning  actions  by  Israel  which  is 
seeking  to  contend  with  that  terrorism. 

However,  there  may  be  one  small  grain 
of  comfort  in  this  terrible  tragedy.  At 
least  the  UJS.  Senate  lays  siege  to  the 
situation  in  a  realistic  light  by  adopt- 
ing a  resolution  like  this  which  endeav- 
ors to  restore  a  sense  of  justice  to  the 
feelings  of  outrage  which  the  world  must 
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feel  against  acts  of  terrorism,  whether 
Arab  or  any  other  source. 

In  addition,  it  is  witness  to  a  signal 
bankruptcy  on  the  part  of  some  countries 
in  the  United  Nations  and  outside  the 
United  Nations  in  not  deaUng  with  the 
issue  of  terrorism  which  is  a  threat  to 
all  the  world.  A  number  of  nations  who 
are  United  Nations  members,  act  on  the 
theory  that  to  fail  to  condemn  terrorism 
will  help  in  the  anticolonial  struggle. 
That  is  standing  morality  on  its  head. 

I,  therefore,  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
HuMPHRKT)  for  the  foresight  and  the 
world  vision  for  which  he  is  so  famous, 
which  has  induced  him  to  enable  us  to 
vote  on  this  resolution  today. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  York  very 
much  for  his  comments.  I  was  inspired 
to  submit  this  resolution  as  I  listened  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  who  spoke  out 
sharply  against  this  inhumane  act  of 
attempting  to  hold  childien  hostage. 
I  felt  it  was  appropriate  that  this  body, 
which  has  a  particular  responsibihty  in 
the  field  of  foreign  policy  and  national 
security,  undertake  this  action. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  join  the 
Senator  from  New  York  in  thanking  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  for  this  reso- 
lution, which  I  am  privileged  to  cospon- 
sor.  I  think  he  has  shown,  again,  remark- 
ably good  initiative. 

It  has  been  distressing  to  me,  quite 
honestly,  that  this  Nation  has  not  as- 
sumed suiHcIent  leadership  in  the  United 
Nations  on  this  particular  matter.  On 
occasion,  where  we  have  abstained  rather 
than  participated  in  a  resolution  or  a 
veto,  it  has  demonstrated  a  lack  of  lead- 
ership on  our  part  which  I  find  imfor- 
tunate.  I  very  much  hope  that  the  pend- 
ing resolution  will  not  only  demonstrate 
the  will  of  the  Senate  but  also  the  will  of 
the  American  people  in  condemning  an 
act  of  terrorism  wherever  it  exists  in  the 
world,  and  that  the  United  States  will 
not  tolerate  that  sort  of  thing.  It  is  a 
debasement  of  all  that  is  right  and 
decent. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
would  be  interested  to  know  that  there  is 
a  story  on  the  UPI  ticker  saying  that 
Israeli  forces  this  morning — really  to- 
day— did  storm  the  school  building  and 
have  killed  the  three  Arab  commandos. 
I  do  not  have  any  information  on  the 
children  but  I  believe  that  they  are  all 
right. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
very  much  for  his  inspiring  leadership. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  very  much.  My 
hope  Is  that  the  resolution  will  be  looked 
on  by  the  appropriate  authorities  In  the 
U.S.  Government  as  being  in  support  of 
whatever  action  the  Government  may  see 
fit  to  take  in  any  body — the  United  Na- 
tions, or  in  any  other  international  group, 
or  in  bilateral  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries. 

I  did  not  try  to  spell  it  out  because  that 
would  make  It  a  much  more  complex  res- 
olution. But  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  once  more,  as  he  was  one  of 
the  early  sponsors,  and  I  appreciate  his 
support. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
this  resolution  very  strongly,  but  I  feel 
that  the  need  for  the  passage  of  this  res- 
olution in  the  Senate,  and  I  assume  in 
the  House,  illustrates  the  moral  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  United  Nations  and  its 
inability  or  its  unwillingness  to  cope  with 
some  of  the  international  problems  we 
face,  its  lack  of  effectiveness  in  main- 
taining peace  throughout  the  world  and 
to  put  an  end  to  terrorism. 

I  feel  that  the  United  States  should 
give  serious  consideration  to  taking  steps 
that  will  limit,  if  not  end,  our  participa- 
tion in  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  join  my 
distinguished  colleague  <Mr.  Humphrey) 
in  condemning  in  the  strongest  words 
possible  the  dastardly  attack  by  Arab 
terrorists  who  took  IsraeU  children  as 
hostages  in  the  latest  outbreak  of  vio- 
lence in  the  Middle  East.  This  act  brings 
to  a  new  low  the  nature  of  terrorism  In 
the  Middle  East  and  deserves  the  most 
severe  possible  statement  of  outrage  by 
persons  of  decency  in  every  part  of  the 
world. 

I  trust  that  our  Government  will  lead 
the  expressions  of  moral  outrage  which 
I  know  will  come  from  every  government 
which  has  even  a  minimum  measure  of 
respect  for  human  life.  I  hope  the  res- 
olution offered  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota will  pass  speedily  and  that  our 
Government  will  stand  tall  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  in  bringing  the 
sentiment  of  the  world  against  this  un- 
speakable act. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  In  co- 
sponsoring  the  resolution  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Humphrey), 
with  respect  to  the  unjustifiable  actions 
by  Arab  terrorists  against  innocent 
Israeli  schoolchildren,  I  wish  to  inform 
this  body  that  the  Senate  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee  is  actively  pursuing 
the  question  of  terrorism.  This  commit- 
tee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  intends 
shortly  to  consider  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

As  we  in  this  Chamber  today  are  con- 
sidering the  primary  welfare  of  our  own 
schoolchildren,  I  think  it  is,  only  fitting 
and  proper  at  this  time  that  we  express 
our  outrage  as  a  body  at  the  animalistic 
actions  that  these  terrorists  have  taken 
against  these  helpless  Israelis. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  once  again 
terrorism  has  struck  in  the  Middle  East. 
This  time  lower  than  ever  before,  against 
innocent  schoolchildren. 

In  the  face  of  the  growing  record  of 
horrors  perpetrated  by  Arab  terrorists, 
there  is  a  danger  that  the  world  will 
become  numbed  and  fail  to  react. 

That  must  never  happen.  Never  should 
our  silence  or  eeemlng  indifference  be 
allowed  to  encour%ge  the  practitioners  of 
violence  In  their  ruthless  ways. 

That  Is  why  the  Senate  should  speak 
out  swiftly  and  vigorously  in  condemn- 
ing this  latest  outrage  of  the  Arab  terror- 
ists. For  that  reason  I  strongly  support 
the  resolution  (8.  Res.  324)  introduced  by 
the  Senator  fomr  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey). Approval  of  that  resolution  af- 
firms our  faith  in  human  decency  pre- 
vailing over  human  cruelty. 
Mr.    ROTH.    Mr.    President,    I    am 


shocked  and  outraged  by  the  inhumane, 
brutal  and  senseless  actions  of  Arab  ter- 
rorists who  have  threatened  the  lives  of 
about  85  Israeli  schoolchildren. 

The  governments  which  give  sanction 
and  support  to  terrorists  groups  should 
denounce  £ind  curb  their  activities  and 
join  in  bringing  them  to  justice.  No  coun- 
try or  people  should  give  them  sanctuary 
or  protection. 

If  the  Arab  governments  axB  sincere 
in  seeking  peace,  there  would  be  no  bet- 
ter way  to  demonstrate  that  sincerity 
than  by  taking  effective  action  to  stop 
such  terrorist  activities. 

Our  Secretary  of  State  has  spent  many 
days  away  from  his  Washington  office 
seeking  to  bring  about  a  settlement  on 
the  Syrian-Israeli  frontier  and  achieve 
a  lasting  and  genuine  peace.  The  world 
should  not  let  a  handful  of  terrorists 
thwart  these  efforts. 

I  join  Senator  Humphrey  in  cospon- 
soring  a  resolution  condemning  this  and 
like  terrorist  activities  and  urging  that 
the  nations  of  the  world  join  us  in  this 
condemnation.  I  do  so  with  a  heavy  heart 
because  I  regret  that  in  the  year  1974 
there  are  still  people  and  groups  with 
no  understanding  of  civilized  behavior, 
no  regard  for  the  lives  of  the  Irmocent, 
and  no  compassion  for  children. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark).  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  was 
imanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  the  Record  to  note  that  this  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to  without  dissent  In 
the  U.S.  Senate.  The  executive  branch 
and  all  others  should  be  appropriately 
notified. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  atmounced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  Its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (8.  1769)  to  reduce  the  burden 
on  interstate  commerce  caused  by  avoid- 
able fires  and  fire  losses,  and  for  other 
purposes,  disagreed  to  by  the  Senate; 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Teacue,  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Sym- 
ington, Mr.  MosHER,  and  Mr.  Bell  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  aimounced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5621)  to 
amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  the  presentation  of  a  flag  of 
the  United  States  for  deceased  members 
of  the  Ready  Reserve. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
12920)  to  authorize  additional  appro- 
priations to  carry  out  the  Peace  Corps 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  13998)  to 
authorize  a^roprlatlons  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
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for  research  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  research  and  pro- 
gram management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; asked  a  conference  with  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Teacue,  Mr. 
Hechlex  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Fuqua, 
Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Mosher.  Mr.  Bell, 
and  Mr.  Wydler  were  appointed  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 


EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF   1974 

Tiie  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1539)  to  amend 
and  extend  certain  acts,  relating  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent — and  this  has 
been  discussed  with  the  distinguished  as- 
sistant Republican  leader — and  I  would 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney) — that  at  3 
p.m.  today,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh)  be  recognized  to  call  up  his 
amendment  to  the  Gurney  amendment, 
and  that  a  vote  occur  thereon  at  3:45 
p.m.  today.  The  order  has  already  been 
entered  to  allow  Senator  Bayh  to  call 
up  his  amendment,  but  no  particular 
time  was  set. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  we  have  quite  a  lineup 
here.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  will  fit 
in  or  not.  I  was  not  one  of  those  con- 
sulted about  this  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, so  I  am  not  popping  this  out  of  the 
blue,  so  to  speak,  but  we  have  6  hours  of 
debate  on  the  Gurney  amendment  and, 
as  I  understand  it,  that  6  hours  will  not 
have  expired  at  3  o'clock.  Is  that  correct? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Now  we  bring  in  this 
amendment.  I  was  also  informed  of  a 
unanimous-consent  request  to  be  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ebvin)  at  4  o'clock  for  consid- 
eration of  an  amendment  to  be  voted  on 
after  the  Gurney  amendment.  We  have  a 
fixed  time  for  a  vote  at  5  o'clock.  It  sim- 
ply aborts  the  time  that  everyone  is  de- 
pending on.  Under  those  circumstances, 
I  would  greatly  aj^reciate  it  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
would  explain  to  us  how  it  will  all  be 
fitted  in  together,  before  we  bring  this 
new  item  in. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'SfRD.  Under  the 
agreement.  Senator  Bayh  was  to  be  rec- 
ognized to  call  up  an  amendment.  If  he 
gets  recognition,  he  is  entitled  to  30 
minutes  on  his  amendment.  All  I  am 
asking  for  is  45  minutes  on  his  amend- 
ment and  a  set  time  to  call  it  up.  If  the 
Senator  wishes  to  object  to  his  having 

45  minutes,  all  right 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No,  no. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  would  be 
glad  to  change  the  request  and  make  it 
3:15  that  Senator  Bayh  would  be  recog- 
nized to  call  up  his  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  gets  my  point. 
As  I  understand  it,  we  begin  to  vote  at 
5  o'clock  and  now  we  are  asked  to  vote 
on  the  Bayh  amendment  sooner  than 


5  o'clock.  I  do  not  know  that  Senators 
are  Informed  of  that.  That  is  point  No.  1. 
Point  No.  2  Is  the  Issue  of  time  which  is 
involved.  I  would  like  also  to  propound  a 
parliamentary  inquiry:  Is  the  Bayh 
amendment  amendable? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  not 
amendable  t>ecause  that  would  be  an 
amendment  in  the  second  degree. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So  that  the  Bayh  amend- 
ment is  final  as  it  is  now.  I  have  no  desire 
to  interfere  with  any  operations  of  my 
colleagues,  but  how  do  we  figure  this  out? 
Tiie  vote  was  supposed  to  begin  at  5 
o'clock  and  now  we  have  a  vote  on  the 
Bayh  amendment  at  3:45. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  is  not  correct,  and  I  say 
that  most  respectfully — when  he  says 
that  votes  were  to  start  at  5  o'clock. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  willing  to  be  cor- 
rected. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-bTRD.  I  say  it  most 
respectfully. 

The  agreement  was  that  Mr.  Bayh 
would  be  permitted  to  call  up  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Gurney  amendment  during 
the  day.  Mr.  Ertin  was  to  call  up  an 
amendment  not  later  than  3  o'clock.  It 
was  stated  very  clearly  in  the  Record 
yesterday  that  if  Mr.  Bayh  were  to  get 
recognition  today,  before  11:30,  or  Mr. 
Ervin  were  to  get  recognition  before 
11:30  today,  they  could  call  up  their 
amendments  and  have  them  voted  on. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how 
do  we  cope  with  the  fact  that,  with  a 
fixed  time  to  vote,  we  are  cutting  the  6 
hours,  and  whose  time  Is  it  going  to  come 
from?  Is  it  catch  as  catch  can? 

Mr.  RC^ERT  C.  BYRD.  The  more  the 
Senator  and  I  talk,  it  is  going  to  come 
from  Senator  Gurniy's  time.  Under  the 
order  we  agreed  to  last  week,  Mr.  Bayh 
has  a  right  today  to  call  up  an  amend- 
ment, and  he  has  a  right  to  30  minutes 
on  his  amendment.  I  am  trying  to  set  a 
^aecific  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  we  deal  with  the 
other  problem?  Whose  time  is  going  to 
be  shortened  by  the  fact  that  we  are  go- 
ing through  all  this  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Obviously,  if 
there  is  not  6  hours  in  the  overall  for 
Senator  Gurney  and  the  opponents  of  his 
amendment,  it  is  going  to  come  out  of 
their  time.  That  was  undeistood  to  start 
with. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  agreeable  to  that,  if 
it  is  evenly  divided.  Let  us  have  an  im- 
derstanding  that  it  is  not  the  alacrity 
with  which  someone  will  jump  up  and 
use  his  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Frankly.  I  do 
not  see  any  problem  in  the  matter,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  are  we  talking 
about  now,  if  I  may  ask  the  distinguished 
assistant  majority  leader? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  wUl  restate 
my  request. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Make  it  3:15. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  a  right  to  ob- 
ject, if  he  wishes.  It  is  his  amendment. 
The  Senator  from  New  York,  of  course, 
has  a  right  to  object,  too. 


Mr.  GURNEY.  May  we  now  have  the 
presentation  of  the  request? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  3  p.m. 
today,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  ( Mr.  Bayh  >  be  recognized  to  call 
up  his  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  suggest  that 
it  be  3:15.  as  we  have  a  speaker  who 
will  speak  from  1 :  15  to  3,  whom  we  have 
committed.  We  should  have  a  few  min- 
utes thereafter  to  make  some  comment 
on  what  he  says.  This  is  all  on  perfectly 
proper  time.  I  have  a  reason  for  suggest- 
ing it.  I  have  stated  my  reason.  Senator 
Brooke  is  committed  to  speak  at  1:15, 
and  we  have  agreed  to  give  him  until  3. 
Mr.  PELL.  I  must  add  that  we  also 
have  10  minutes  for  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"5rRD.  It  is  much 
ado  about  nothing,  really.  I  knew  about 
Mr.  Brooke's  desire  to  speak. 

Mr.  BA"yH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 
Mr.   BA"5rH.   I  have   no  objection   to 
amending    the    unanimous-consent    re- 
quest to  make  it  3 :  15. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Make  it  3  o'clock. 
Mr.  BA"YH.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
has  been  on  the  Record  since  we  started 
discussing  this  matter,  and  I  do  not  see 
why  it  should  come  as  a  surprise  to  any- 
body. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  do  I  correctly  imder- 
stand  that  the  Bayh  amendment  will  be 
called  up  at  3:15  and  voted  on  at  3:45? 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  Is  what  has  been  said 
in  the  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  sorrj'  to  keep  ask- 
ing all  over  again. 

I  have  just  learned  that  a  number  of 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
are  members  of  the  IPU  group,  with  the 
Mexican  Parliamentarians,  will  be  at  the 
White  House  at  3  p.m. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  understand  that  it  will 
be  at  3  pjn. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  And  they  probably  will 
not  be  back  until  4.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  are  involved  and  what  it  would 
mean  In  terms  of  the  outcome  of  the  vote 
on  the  Senator's  amendment,  but  I 
thought  I  should  mention  that. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  want  to  be  amenable.  I 
just  want  to  have  30  minutes  to  present 
this  amendment  and  whatever  time  it 
takes  to  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  assume  that  the  group 
includes  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  does;  but  I 
was  asked  by  the  leader  oot  to  delay  the 
vote  on  that  account. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  if  that  is  the  case, 
why  do  we  not  put  off  all  voting  untii 
about  5  o'clock,  when  we  will  have  three 
votes — on  Senator  Bayh's  amendment. 
on  my  amendment,  and  on  Senator 
Ervin's  amendment — and  everjbody  will 
be  here? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Just  catch  as 
catch  can. 

Mr.  BAYH.  May  I  make  a  ananimous- 
consent  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
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Senator  from  West  Virginia  withdraw 
his  request? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  3  p.m. 
today,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  be  recognized  to  call 
up  his  amendment  and  that  the  vote 
occur  on  that  amendment  at  5  p.m.  to- 
day, just  prior  to  the  vote  on  the  Gumey 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection.  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Now,  Mr. 
President,  there  Ls  the  matter  of  the 
Ervin  amendment. 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Ehvin.  about  4 
p.m.  today,  would  like  to  discuss  his 
amendment,  which  is  not  an  amendment 
to  the  amendment  by  Mr.  OtniNEY.  Mr. 
Ervin  was  hoping  that  an  hour  could  be 
utilized  for  the  discussion  of  that  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  know  what  the  amend- 
ment provides.  He  is  also  hoping  thai  im- 
mediately following  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Gurnet,  a  vote  would 
occur  on  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Ervin. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  As  I  understand  it,  Sen- 
ator Ervin  wants  a  vote  on  his  amend- 
ment as  if  It  were  an  original  thing  and 
not  an  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
.the  right  to  object,  it  does  seem  a  little 
"odd,  I  must  observe,  that  we  would  be 
spending  the  last  hour  of  the  debate  on 
the  Gumey  amendment  discussing  a  dif- 
ferent amendment  which  was  not  an 
amendment  to  the  Gumey  amendment. 
Obviously,  when  there  was  the  under- 
standing or  the  expectation  that  Senator 
Ervin  was  going  to  amend  the  Gumey 
amendment,  the  discussion  cm  the  Ervln 
amendment  would  make  sense.  But  I  do 
not  understand  It  now. 

I  wonder  whether  there  could  be  a 
half  hour  on  the  Ervin  amendment — ^It 
may  be  that  he  wants  to  make  some 
points  in  the  discussion  pMor  to  the  vote 
on  the  Gumey  amendment — and  Uien 
there  could  be  another  hidf  hour  after 
the  vote — if  he  wants  an  hour — after  the 
vote  on  the  Gumey  amendment,  if  he 
wants  another  half -hour  on  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  may  be  aware  of  what 
Senator  Ervin's  amendment  contains, 
and  he  may  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  this 
arrangement.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  We  did  discuss  It.  I 
must  say  to  the  distinguished  acting  ma- 
jority leader  that  when  we  discussed  it 
very  early  In  the  day,  we  did  not  know 
we  were  going  to  run  out  of  time  on 
my  amendment,  and  obviously  we  now 
are. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  see  these  time 
arrangements,  I  do  not  think  there  Is 
going  to  be  any  way  for  either  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill  or  me  to  simi  up  the 
argiunents.  and  I  think  it  is  rather  im- 
portant. If  we  could  reserve,  say,  20 
minutes  prior  to  the  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment, I  think  that  would  be  a  better  way 
to  arrange  It. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  ERvm  is 
not  in  the  Chamber,  Mr.  President,  but 
C  feel  that  that  would  be  perfectly  agree- 
able with  the  Senator. 


Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  unanimous-consent 
request  was  based  upon  the  premise  that 
the  Ervin  amendment  was  to  the  Gumey 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  agree- 
ment was;  yes;  but  the  pending  request 
is  not. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Let  me  understand  the 
pending  request.  Is  the  Senator  asking 
for  debate  on  the  Ervin  amendment  to 
transpire  immediately  after  the  vote  on 
the  Gumey  amendment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  think  that  is  what 
should  be  done. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  probably 
should  be  done.  I  am  merely  stating  what 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  wanted 
or  hoped  would  be  done. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator 
that  I  cannot  support  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  that  would  lead  to  that 
result.  I  would  support  a  request  to  have 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  recog- 
nized, Immediately  following  the  vote  on 
the  Gumey  amendment,  for  such  time 
that  the  Senator  thinks  is  necessary  for 
the  amendment,  and  then  to  vote  im- 
mediately at  the  conclusion  of  that  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  withdraw  the  request. 

Under  the  agreement  previously  en- 
tered, the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
presently  is  to  be  recognized  at  some 
point  before  3  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  withdraw 
the  request.  Hopefully,  something  may 
be  worked  out  which  will  be  agreeable  to 
all  sides  in  that  connection. 

UNANIlfOtTS-COKSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  I  have  cleared  the 
following  request  with  Mr.  Ervin,  and  I 
have  discussed  it — may  I  say  to  Sena- 
tors— with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurnet)  and  the  dis- 
tingiiished  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  . 

I  ask  unanlmoiis  consent  that  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Ervin  be  called  up 
today  at  4  o'clock  p.m.,  that  it  be  imder 
a  30-minute  time  limitation,  and  that  It 
then  be  set  aside,  but  that  immediately 
following  the  vote  on  the  amendment  by 
Mr.  Gurnet,  a  Vote  occur  on  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Ervin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  some- 
time today  we  will  vote  on  the  Gumey 
amendment,  No.  1144,  to  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974,  S.  1539.  The  con- 
troversy surrounding  this  amendment — 
and  its  counterpart,  the  Esch  amend- 
ment— has  been  churning  for  weeks.  As 
to  the  constitutionality  or  lack  thereof, 
see  40  University  of  Cincinnati  Law  Re- 
view 199  at  page  259  by  Archibald  Cox. 

I  suppose  cmyone  who  knows  the  93d 
Congress  is  still  in  session  also  knows  the 
Esch-Gumey  amendments  would  forbid 
the  court-ordered  busing  of  schoolchil- 
dren beyond  the  school  next  closest  to 
their  homes. 


I  think  It  is  vital  to  remember  that  this 
is  the  real  issue  of  the  amendment  be- 
fore us. 

Actually,  when  busing  was  first  pro- 
posed several  years  ago,  it  sounded  Uke 
an  excellent  Idea.  But  it  does  not  work 
and  has  not  worked.  Busing  arouses  the 
passions  of  both  parents  and  students. 
It  generates  hostility  and  resentment  in 
the  community  and  defiance  among 
school  oCQclals.  Thus,  it  stands  in  the 
way  of  education — it  does  not  Improve 
it.  I  oppose  busing  because  I  am  con- 
vinced, based  on  our  experiences  to  date, 
that  it  actually  impedes  progress  toward 
equal  educational  opportunity  for  every- 
one. In  practice,  busing  has  never  ful- 
filled its  promise — it  is  a  remedy  which 
has  not  worked,  and  to  perpetuate  the 
remedy  I  am  afraid  will  tear  apart  thfl 
public  school  system  in  this  country. 

For  those  reasons,  and  those  reasons 
alone,  I  will  vote  for  the  Gumey  amend- 
ment. 

The  most  deplorable  aspect  of  the  de- 
bate on  this  matter  Is  that  it  is  and  will 
be  used  as  a  political  issue. 

Unfortunately  there  are  those  who  will 
use  the  busing  issue  to  suit  themselves. 
And  we  can  be  pretty  sure  that  through- 
out they  will  point  to  their  concern  for 
the  children  in  justification  of  such  op- 
portunism. 

We  must  remember  that  the  objective 
Is  quality  education  for  all.  Furthermore, 
it  is  no  longer  even  arguable  that  the 
poor  and  the  blacks  and  the  Chlcanos 
suffer  most  from  substandard  educa- 
tion— and  that  very  lack  serves  to  per- 
petuate their  status  In  our  Nation. 

I  believe  we  must  now  put  every  means 
at  our  disposal  to  the  task  we  should 
have  been  at  all  along :  Providing  enough 
school  plants,  enough  good  and  dedicated 
teachers,  and  responsive  curriculums  to 
serve  all  our  children. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
drafting  separate  legislation  which  will 
embody  those  three  elements. 

I  will  propose,  first,  that  we  make 
available  fimds  enough  to  replace  or  up- 
grade every  inferior  school  in  this  Na- 
tion's poverty  areas  to  a  level  equal  to  or 
superior  to  the  very  best  we  now  have 
in  our  affluent  suburbs.  This  is  an  exten- 
sion of  the  excellent  amendment  added 
to  the  bill  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphret).  How 
much  will  it  cost?  I  frankly  do  not  know 
yet  and  I  will  urgently  welcome  the  sup- 
port and  assistance  of  my  colleagues — 
especially  those  on  the  Education  Com- 
mittee— in  finding  out. 

Second,  I  will  propose  special  programs 
to  attract  and  keep  superior  teachers  in 
our  inner  city  schools.  This  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity.  As  we  know,  qualified,  ex- 
perienced teachers  with  seniority — gen- 
erally speaking,  can  select  their  assign- 
ments within  our  school  systems.  Too 
often  they  opt  for  the  new  schools  away 
from  the  core  city.  That  leaves  the  young 
or  Inexperienced  teacher  to  confront  the 
real  educational  challenge  of  teaching 
disadvantaged  students  in  substandard 
schools. 

I  think  special  salary  incentives  will 

serve  to  attract  our  best  teachers  to  the 

schools  in  which  they  are  most  badly 

needed. 

The  third  element  of  my  proposal  will 
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be  to  provide  funding  and  technical  as- 
sistance for  local  schools  in  develdt>ing 
programs  and  curriculums  which  reflect 
the  needs  and  goals  of  the  students  they 
serve.  This  is  an  urgent  need.  There  is 
no  refuting  the  evidence  we  have  seen 
that  in  too  many  of  our  schools  the  sub- 
jects and  teaching  methods  are  so  for- 
eign to  the  students  that  they  are  mean- 
ingless. 

How  do  we  force  heretofore  unrespon- 
sive school  districts  to  take  advantage  of 
such  affirmative  action  programs  for 
their  substandard  schools?  I  will  propose, 
Mr.  President,  that  any  school  district 
which  has  a  substantial  disparity  in  edu- 
cational quality  between  its  schools  but 
fails  to  apply  for  Federal  aid  to  upgrade 
the  inferior  ones  will  be  denied  all  Fed- 
eral education  funds  until  such  appli- 
cation is  made. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  such  a 
program  is  a  remedy,  far  superior  to  bus- 
ing, to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  qual- 
ity education  for  all. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  Mr.  William  Heck- 
man,  of  my  staff,  be  permitted  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  during  the  discussion  of 
this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield   10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Ken  Benjamin,  of 
my  staff,  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  debate  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  imanimous-con- 
sent  request? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  1 
make  this  request  on  behalf  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurnet)  and  my- 
self. We  have  an  amendment  to  offer. 
Amendment  No.  1328.  This  request  has 
been  cleared  with  the  majority,  through 
the  staff  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pell),  through  the  minority 
via  Roy  Millenson,  who  is  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  JAvrrs) ;  and 
John  O'Dair,  who  is  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick),  and  I 
believe  it  is  going  to  be  accepted  without 
having  any  extended  time  on  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Amendment  No.  1328  be  called 
up  following  the  vote  that  occurs  at  1 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  object.  That 
was  not  cleared  with  the  leadership,  as 
far  as  I  know. 

The   PRESIDING  OFFICER.   Objec- 
tion is  heard. 
Mr.    MONDALE.    Mr.    President,    I 


thank  the  distinguished  floor  manager 
for  yielding  to  me  this  time  to  talk  about 
this  critical  issue.  I  commend  him  again 
for  his  excellent  leadership  on  this  cru- 
cial education  measure. 
Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  please 
be  seated. 
The  Senator  may  proceed. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
bate today  is  not  a  new  one.   Almost 
every  year  since  adoption  of  the  Civil 
Rights    Act    in    1964,    we    have    faced 
amendments  designed  to  interfere  with 
independent  judicial  and  administrative 
enforcement    of    the    equal    protection 
clause  of  our  Constitution  as  it  affects 
public  education. 

Time  and  again  the  Senate  has  been 
asked  to  join  in  vain  efforts  to  overturn 
judicial  decisions,  through  legislation 
which  we  know  to  be  unconstitutional. 
And  time  and  again  the  Senate  has  re- 
fused to  do  so. 

No  fact  of  American  life  is  more  un- 
pleasant than  the  fact  of  discrimina- 
tion against  schoolchildren  based  on 
race  and  ethnic  origin.  And  no  process 
has  been  more  difficult  and  painful  than 
our  national  effort  to  end  this  discrimi- 
nation, over  the  past  20  years.  We  have 
found  the  road  harder  than  we  perhaps 
expected,  the  national  leadership  weaker, 
the  practical  barriers  greater. 

These  problems  are  real.  But  the  solu- 
tions proposed  by  the  pending  amend- 
ments are  not.  They  are  both  ill-consid- 
ered and  beyond  the  legislative  power  of 
the  Congress. 

The  power  of  the  Congress  to  enforce 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  through  appropriate  legis- 
lation plainly  does  not,  as  some  have 
argued,  include  the  power  to  erode  its 
guarantees.  As  the  Supreme  Court  said 
in  Katzenbach  against  Morgan: 

Section  5  does  not  grant  Congress  power 
to  exercise  discretion  In  the  other  direction 
and  to  enact  statutes  so  as  in  effect  to  dilute 
equal  protection  and  due  process  decisions 
of  this  Court.  We  emphasize  that  Congress' 
power  under  Section  5  is  limited  to  adopting 
measures  to  enforce  the  guarantees  of  the 
amendment:  Section  5  grants  Congress  no 
power  to  restrict,  abrogate,  or  dUute  these 
guarantees. 

The  principle  of  judicial  custody  over 
interpretation  of  constitutional  require- 
ments is  a  comerstOTie  of  the  doctrine  of 
separation  of  powers,  which  lies  at  the 
heart  of  our  system  of  government.  This 
principle,  crystal  clear  since  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall's  historic  opinion  in  Mar- 
bury  against  Madison  150  years  ago,  con- 
tinues to  deserve  the  respect  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

And  so  the  key  provisions  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  which  attempt  to  sub- 
stitute a  rigid  congressional  rule  for  the 
case-by-case  inquiries  of  the  courts,  are 
null  and  void.  The  only  purpose  they  can 
serve  is  to  create  confusion  in  over  1,500 
school  districts  now  desegregating  under 
constitutional  requirements. 

THE  PENDING  AMENDMENTS 

The  amendment  proposed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurnet)  Is  a  com- 
plex one.  But  its  major  impact  is  summed 
up  in  two  key  provisions. 

First,  the  amendment  would  prohibit 


requiring  the  assignment  of  students 
beyond  either  the  school  nearest  their 
homes,  or  the  next  nearest  school.  This 
provision  is  clearly  void,  since  it  flies  in 
the  face  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  that 
are  based  upon  the  Constitution,  and  it 
seeks,  in  effect,  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion by  statute,  something  that  cannot  be 
done  and  something  we  know  cannot  be 
done.  One  wonders  why  it  is  being 
attempted. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  could 
work  great  hardship  if  enforced.  In  some 
instances  it  would  permit  the  tramsporta- 
tion  of  children  over  long  distances.  In 
others,  it  would  bar  even  a  short  walk  to 
an  integrated  school.  It  would  confine 
desegregation  to  those  families  living 
on  the  fringe  of  segregated  housing  areas, 
fostering  'white  flight"  and  encouraging 
the  spread  of  residential  segregation. 

And  in  many  cases  this  rigid  rule  would 
actually  increase  the  hardship  to  chil- 
dren and  their  families.  As  Chief  Jus- 
tice Burger  remarked  for  the  Court  in 
Swann : 

Maps  do  not  tell  the  whole  story  since  non- 
contiguous school  zones  may  be  closer  to 
each  other  in  terms  of  the  critical  travel 
time,  because  of  trafBc  patterns  and  good 
highways,  than  schools  geographically  closer 
together.  Conditions  in  different  localities 
will  vary  so  widely  that  no  rigid  rules  can 
be  laid  down  to  govern  all  situations. 

Second,  the  amendment  would  permit 
the  opening  of  every  court  order  and 
administrative  plan  entered  into  since 
1954 — over  1,500  in  all.  Even  where  no 
transportation  is  involved  under  a  long- 
settled  desegregation  plan,  cases  could 
be  reopened  by  a  single  parent  where 
courts  in  the  past  did  not  follow,  in 
order,  a  hierarchy  of  remedies  imposed 
in  the  pending  bill.  And  the  Attorney 
General  is  instructed  to  assist  school 
system  in  making  full  use  of  the  "re- 
opener"  provision. 

This  is  an  invitation  to  massive  re- 
litigation, an  unpardonable  effort  to  re- 
open old  wounds  which  have  begim  to 
heal. 

While  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Florida  is  complex,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  simple. 

It  attempts  to  impose  on  Federal 
courts  and  on  the  administrative  process 
under  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  the  "free  choice"  system  of  student 
assignment — a  system  rejected  by  the 
Supreme  Court  as  long  ago  as  1968.  in 
Green  against  New  Kent  County.  And 
it  was  rejected  because  it  proved  a  de- 
vice to  continue,  rather  than  remedy, 
discrimination. 

THE  STATE  OF  CURRENT  LAW 

The  Federal  courts  have  not  acted  to 
require  racial  balance  in  public  educa- 
tion. They  act  only  on  case-by-case 
proof  of  active  discrimination  against 
schoolchildren,  based  on  race,  color  or 
national  origin,  by  public  authorities. 

In  a  number  of  States,  discrimination 
has  taken  the  form  of  State  laws  requir- 
ing the  segregation  of  schoolchildren  by 
race.  But  the  courts  have  increasingly 
found  forms  of  active  discrimination 
throughout  the  Nation.  In  South  Hol- 
land, HI.,  for  example.  Federal  Judge 
Julius  Hoffman  found: 
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Schoola  war*  looated  In  the  center  rather 
th*n  at  the  boundaries  of  segregated  resi- 
dential areas  In  order  to  achieve  school 
segregation. 

School  aaslgnment  policies  were  adopted 
under  which  black  children  llTing  nearer  to 
white  scbooU  attended  black  schools,  and 
white  children  living  nearer  to  black  schools 
attended  white  schools. 

School  buses  were  used  to  transport  stu- 
dents out  of  their  "neighborhoods"  In  order 
to  achieve  segregation. 

Teachers  were  assigned  on  a  racial  basis. 

In  Pasadena,  Calif.,  a  Federal  district 
court  found : 

School  zone  boundaries  were  "gerryman- 
dered" to  concentrate  black  students  in  par- 
ticular schools  and  whites  in  others — and 
transp>ort«tion  was  provided  to  permit  white 
students  to  avoid  integration. 

The  size  of  schools  was  regulated  to  assure 
that  integration  would  not  take  place — and 
portable  classrooms  were  located  at  black  ele- 
mentary schools  to  prevent  assignment  of 
students  to  adjoining  white  schools. 

Transfers  out  of  "neighborhood  schocds" 
were  permitted  where  the  purpose  was  clearly 
to  foster  segregation. 

The  great  majority  of  black  teachers  and 
administrators  were  assigned  to  black 
schools — and  even  substitute  teachers  were 
assigned  on  a  racial  basis. 

Less  well-educated,  less  experienced  and 
lower-paid  teachers  were  concentrated  in 
black  schools. 

Quallfled  black  teachers  were  denied  ad- 
vancement to  administrative  positions  on 
the  basis  of  race. 

And  even  on  proof  of  active  discrimi- 
nation, the  law  has  not  required  any 
mathematical  balance  in  the  schools.  In- 
stead, the  Supreme  Court  has  sought  to 
replace  officially  sponsored  segregation 
with  the  greatest  degree  of  actual  de- 
segregation which  can  practicably  be 
achieved  in  each  case. 

Any  doubts  about  the  Supreme  Court's 
intentiCHi  to  apply  a  rule  of  practical, 
case -by-case  judgment  should  be  laid 
to  rest  by  the  Courts  recent  decision  In 
Northcross  against  Memphis,  upholding 
a  desegregation  plan  under  which  30  per- 
cent of  minority  group  students  will  con- 
tinue to  attend  wholly  segregated  schools. 

The  fact  is,  then,  that  the  courts  are 
engaged  in  a  case-by-case  process,  first 
requiring  proof  of  ofHclal  discrimination, 
then  searching  for  individual  remedies 
based  on  a  rule  of  reasonableness. 

Undoubtedly  mistakes  have  been  made 
along  the  way.  Yet  I  cannot  bring  my- 
self to  believe  that  the  Supreme  Court — 
Chief  Justice  Bin-ger  and  Justices  Black- 
mun,  Brennan,  Powell.  Rehnqulst, 
White,  Stewart,  Marshall,  and  Douglas — 
are  incapable  of  developing  this  area 
of  the  law  in  a  fair  and  impartial  way. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  only  now  be- 
ginning to  deal  with  the  most  complex 
issues  of  school  desegregation.  Last  year 
in  Bradley  against  Richmond  the  Court 
in  a  4-to-4  tie  vote  refused  to  require 
metropolitan  areawide  desegregation.  A 
more  definitive  ruling  on  this  question  Is 
expected  any  day  in  Bradley  against 
Milliken.  involving  schools  in  the  Detroit, 
Mich.,  area.  And  in  Northcross  against 
Memphis,  decided  only  2  weeks  ago,  the 
Court  gave  notice  that,  depending  on 
local  circumstances,  acceptable  desegre- 
gation may  be  considerably  less  than 
total. 

Even  if  Congress  had  the  power  to  do 
so,  we  should  think  lon«  and  hard  be- 
fore replacing  this  careful,  case-by-case 


approach  with  the  kind  of  rigid  rules 

put  forth  in  the  pending  amendment. 

cowtawmiioifAi.  tcnom 

For  over  2  years,  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Equal  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity, on  which  I  served  as  chairman, 
struggled  to  come  to  grips  with  a  broad 
range  of  questions  revolving  around  dis- 
crimination in  public  education.  And  I 
have  become  thoroughly  convinced  that 
no  single  domestic  issue  which  confronts 
this  coimtry  is  more  painful  and  com- 
plex than  the  question  of  school  desegre- 
gation. 

Minority  group  parents  and  teachers 
often  fear  that  desegregation  may  lead 
to  further  discrimination  as  damaging 
as  that  involved  in  segregation  Itself. 
And  frequently  parents  tram  all  back- 
grounds are  concerned  that  desegrega- 
tion may  result  in  transfer  of  their  chil- 
dren to  schools  where  teacher  motiva- 
tion and  academic  opportunities  may  be 
decidedlj'  inferior. 

These  concerns  are  legitimate  ones. 
They  are  based  on  hard  experience.  They 
deserve  our  serious  attention.  And  over 
past  years  we  have  tried  to  respond. 
Two  years  ago.  Congress  adopted  and  the 
President  signed  Into  law  the  so-called 
Scott-Mansfield  amendment,  which  also 
appears  as  part  of  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Scott-Mansfield 
amendment  may  appear  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PROHIBmoN    AGAINST    USE    OF    APPROPBIATXD 

rums  rot,  busing 

Sic.  802.  (a)  No  funds  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  any  applicable  pro- 
gram may  be  used  for  the  transportation  of 
students  or  teachers  (or  for  the  purchase  of 
equipment  for  such  transportation)  in  order 
to  overcome  racial  Imbalance  in  any  school  or 
school  system,  or  for  the  transportation  of 
students  or  teachers  (or  for  the  purchase  of 
equipment  for  such  transportation)  In  order 
to  carry  out  a  plan  for  racial  desegregation 
of  any  school  or  school  system,  except  on  the 
express  written  voluntary  request  of  appro- 
priate local  school  officials.  No  such  funds 
shall  be  made  available  for  transportation 
when  the  time  or  distance  Is  so  great  as  to 
risk  the  health  of  the  children  or  significantly 
Impinge  on  the  educational  process  of  such 
-flfntten,  or  where  the  educational  opix>rtu- 
nltles  available  at  the  school  to  which  It  Is 
proposed  that  any  such  student  be  trans- 
p>orted  will  be  substantially  inferior  to  those 
opportunities  offered  at  the  school  to  which 
such  student  would  otherwise  be  assigned 
under  a  nondiscriminatory  system  of  school 
assignments  based  on  geographic  zones  estab- 
lished without  discrimination  on  account  of 
race,  religion,  color,  or  national  origin. 

(b)  No  officer,  agent,  or  employee  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare (including  the  Office  of  Education),  the 
Department  of  Justice,  or  any  other  Federal 
agency  shall,  by  rule,  regulation,  order,  guide- 
line, or  otherwise,  (1)  urge,  persuade.  Induce, 
or  require  any  local  education  agency,  or  any 
private  nonprofit  agency,  institution,  or  or- 
ganization to  use  any  funds  derived  from  any 
State  or  local  sources  for  any  purpose,  unless 
constitutionally  required,  for  which  Federal 
fluids  appropriated  to  carry  out  any  appli- 
cable program  may  not  be  used,  as  provided 
in  this  section,  or  (3)  condition  the  receipt 
of  Federal  funds  under  any  Federal  program 
upon  any  action  by  any  State  or  local  public 
officer  or  employee  which  would  be  prohibited 
by  clause  ( 1 )  on  the  part  of  a  Federal  oflloer 
or  employee.  No  officer,  agent,  or  employee  of 


fh*  Department  of  Health.  SdueaCloii,  and 
Welfare  (Including  th«  (MBo*  at  Idtioatloo) 
or  any  other  Federal  ag«noy  shall  vift,  p«r> 
suade,  induce,  or  require  any  local  eduoatton 
ag*ncy  to  undertake  transportation  of  any 
student  wher*  the  time  or  distance  of  travel 
is  so  great  as  to  risk  the  health  of  the  child 
or  significantly  Impinge  on  his  or  her  educa- 
tional process;  or  where  the  educational  op- 
portunities available  at  the  school  to  which 
It  is  prop>osed  that  such  student  be  trans- 
ported will  be  substantially  Inferior  to  those 
offered  at  the  school  to  which  such  student 
would  otherwise  be  assigned  under  a  nondis- 
criminatory system  of  school  assignments 
based  on  geographic  zone  established  without 
discrimination  on  account  of  race,  religion, 
color,  or  national  origin. 

(c)  An  applicable  program  means  a  pro- 
gram to  which  the  General  Education  Pro- 
visions Act  applies. 

The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 10  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  MONDALE,  May  I  have  4  more 
minutes? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  4  more 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  unlike 
the  amendment  which  we  are  debating 
today,  this  provision  is  constitutional.  It 
states  Federal  policy  that  school  desegre- 
gation is  required  only  upon  proof  of 
discrimination,  and  that  racial  balance 
Is  not  required.  It  relies  on  the  courts  to 
conduct  a  case-by-case  Inquiry  Into  each 
case  of  alleged  discrimination,  to  deter- 
mine in  each  Instance  whether  discrimi- 
nation exists  and  what  the  appropriate 
remedy  may  be.  It  stresses  that  the  reme- 
dies applied  must  be  reasonable,  and  that 
the  welfare  of  children  must  be  placed 
first. 

This  amendment  mandates  on  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  the 
Supreme  Court's  own  mandate  to  the 
Federal  court  system — that  transporta- 
tion must  not  be  allowed  to  risk  the 
health  or  safety  of  children,  or  to  harm 
the  educational  process  itself. 

And  in  addition  we  have  enacted  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act,  signed  Into 
law  in  June  of  1972.  The  act  was  designed 
to  provide  $2  billion  over  2  years  to  help 
school  districts  with  the  problems  of  de- 
segregation. It  was  designed  to  provide 
extra  teachers  and  counselors,  to  help 
school  districts  adopt  team  teaching,  In- 
dividualized instruction  and  other  In- 
novative education  techniques,  to  provide 
desperately  needed  bilingual  education 
and  other  special  help. 

The  Emergency  School  Aid  Act — 
which  received  bipartisan  support  and 
the  President's  commitment  of  funding 
at  the  level  of  $1.5  billion  over  2  years — 
promised  real  help  to  hard-pressed 
school  systems.  Sadly,  the  administra- 
tion changed  Its  position,  delaying  im- 
plementation, Impoimding  fimds  pro- 
vided for  the  first  year,  and  sharply 
reducing  funding  thereafter.  Less  than 
$300  million  of  the  promised  $1.5  billion 
has  been  made  available  to  school  sys- 
tems to  date.  And,  largely  as  a  result  of 
this  reduced  commitment,  the  act  has 
proved  far  less  useful  than  we  had 
hoped. 

Once  again,  the  pending  bill  attempts 
to  provide  constructive  leadership  with- 
in the  scope  of  constitutional  require- 
ments. It  repeats  and  extends  the  Scott- 
Manafleld  amendment,  and  It  extends 
the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  for  an 
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additional  3  years,  with  the  hope  that 
more  adequate  funding  can  be  achieved. 
Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  my  own 
position  clear.  I  have  consistently  voted 
against  the  use  of  Pedertd  authority  to 
coerce  racial  balance.  I  have  strongly 
supported  legislation — like  the  Scott- 
Mansfield  amendment — which  stresses 
our  concern  for  the  health  and  safety 
of  children,  and  for  placing  their  educa- 
tional interest  first.  I  have  supported 
financial  assistance  to  reduce  student- 
teacher  ratios  and  in  other  ways  to  ease 
the  transition. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  we  will  do 
Irreparable  damage  if  we  retreat  from 
the  twin  principles  of  nondiscrimination 
In  public  education,  and  judicial  inde- 
pendence to  interpret  the  mandates  of 
our  Constitution.  The  Congress  cannot 
by  statute  reverse  a  constitutional  ruling 
laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court.  I  be- 
lieve the  Congress  should  not  attempt  to 
do  so.  And  so  I  have  opposed  amend- 
ments which  fly  in  the  face  of  constitu- 
tional decisions. 

The  pending  amendments  amount  to 
an  official  endorsement  of  continued 
discrimination  In  our  pubUc  schools. 
They  amount  to  an  undeserved  vote  of 
"no  confidence"  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
Almost  certainly  unenforceable  and 
without  effect,  they  amount  to  negative 
leadership  of  the  least  defensible  kind. 

Anybody  who  has  visited  a  community 
which  Is  undergoing  a  desegregation 
order  is  aware  of  the  pain,  difficulty,  and 
often  the  unpopularity  of  such  orders.  I 
think  we  all  wish  it  were  not  necessary, 
and  sometimes  we  might  even  object  to 
an  order  on  the  grounds  of  practicality 
and  the  rest.  But  what  is  at  stake  in 
these  amendments,  what  is  at  stake  in 
this  debate  today,  and  what  has  always 
been  at  stake  in  these  debates  over  the 
years,  is  not  differences  over  how  it 
should  be  done,  but  a  difference  over 
whether  it  should  be  done,  whether  we 
are  going  to  endorse  a  principle  of  dis- 
crimination in  this  land. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  great  Senate, 
which  time  and  time  again  has  provided 
leadership  to  move  forward  in  the  field  of 
human  rights,  should  stand  here  this 
afternoon  and  accept  an  amendment 
which,  stripped  to  its  essentials,  says  one 
thing — "We  endorse  discrimination  in 
this  land."  I  will  have  no  part  of  it. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  60 
minutes  on  the  amendment  and  30  min- 
utes on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Brooke)  . 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished floor  leader. 

Mr.  President,  prior  to  my  remarks,  I 
want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  for 
standing  up  and  speaking  out  on  this  im- 
portant moral  issue,  as  well  as  constitu- 
tional issue,  which  the  U.S.  Senate  faces 
on  this  15th  day  of  May  1974. 

The  distinguished  Senator  has  always 
been  a  champion  of  civil  rights  and  civil 
liberties,  and  I  think  he  has  focused  upon 
the  real  essence  of  the  question  that 
faces  the  Senate  today:  Does  the  U.S. 
Senate,  In  1974,  want  to  go  on  record  as 
voting  for  discrimination  in  this  Nation? 
I  certainly  commend  my  distinguished 
frlmd  from  Minnesota  for  raising  his 
voice  once  again,  and  I  hope  that  our  col- 


leagues in  the  U.S.  Senate  will  hear  that 
voice  and  heed  his  wise  counsel. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  kind  remarks.  May  I  say  that  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
remarks  he  is  about  to  make,  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  a  most  scholarly  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  we  can  have  a  calm,  careful,  and 
constitutional  debate  on  S.  1539,  the  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1974. 

I  would  prefer  that  time  and  the  times 
permitted  me  to  discuss  at  length  the 
meritorious  provisions  of  S.  1539.  But, 
unfortimately,  both  time  and  the  times 
preclude  such  a  discussion  and  compel 
me  to  once  again  defend  the  law  of  the 
land  from  unconstitutional  and  uncon- 
scionable Sissaults.  Why  this  should  be 
necessary,  I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  under- 
stand the  hearts  and  minds  of  legislators, 
who  seek  to:  invite  chaos  and  confusion 
across  our  troubled  Nation;  further  ra- 
cial divisions  and  strife:  and  precipitate 
a  constitutional  confrontation  at  a  time 
when  other  abiding  concerns  trouble 
Americans  and  at  a  time  when  the  coun- 
try is  moving  slowly,  sometimes  pain- 
fully, but  I  believe  inexorably  toward 
"one  nation  indivisible." 

When  the  Equal  Educational  Oppor- 
tunities Act  of  1972,  was  pending  before 
the  Senate  the  question  was  raised  as  to 
whether  many  Members  of  the  House 
may  have  supported  the  Equ£d  Educa- 
tional Opportunities  Act  of  1972  without 
full  knowledge  of  the  bill's  content  and 
portent.  Certainly  that  question  cannot 
be  raised  today  relative  to  the  authors 
and  supporters  of  the  so-called  Esch 
amendment  who  must  know  well  the  con- 
sequences of  their  action  in  the  House  on 
March  26. 

They  cannot  claim  ignorance  either  of 
law  or  their  attempts  to  subvert  it.  Amid 
the  platitudes  of  desire  for  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  all  young  Ameri- 
cans, I  discern  a  cynical  contempt  for  the 
law  of  the  land  that  now  strives  to 
achieve  such  a  goal.  The  legislation  which 
they  drafted  underscores  this  contempt 
for  the  Constitution  and  our  Federal  ju- 
diciary— the  Esch  amendment  and 
amendment  No.  1144  pending  before  the 
Senate  are  Identical  in  their  provisions 
to  the  deceptively  named  Equal  Educa- 
tional Opportunities  Act  of  1972,  which  I 
discussed  at  length  on  October  10,  1972. 
Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  review 
my  remarks  of  that  day.  I  began: 

Early  on  the  morning  of  August  18,  the 
House  of  Representatives  sounded  the  first 
call  for  a  retreat  from  the  promise  of  the 
14th  amendment.  And  now  the  Senate  Is 
asked  to  hastily  echo  this  call  without  proper 
consideration  of  Its  portent. 

In  the  harried  closing  days  of  this  Con- 
gress, proponents  of  HJR.  13016  urge  the 
Senate  to  rush  to  undo  the  slow  but  Inex- 
orable progress  of  two  decades  and  to  In- 
vite the  most  serious  constitutional  con- 
frontation In  over  a  century. 

They  would  have  us  say  to  millions  of 
Americans  that  segregation  Is  preferable  to 
possible  inconvenience,  that  fears  are  moi« 
persuasive  than  facts  and  that  political  c^>- 
portunity  is  more  compelling  than  our  con- 
stitutional  responsibility. 


Mr.  President,  how  can  we  teach  our 
children  respect  for  the  law,  if  we  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  treat  the  law  with  contempt? 

The  law  of  the  land  for  two  decades  has 
been  clear:  Segregation  of  public  schools 
by  official  act  is  a  violation  of  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  14th  amendment. 
Time  and  time  again,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  unanimously  affirmed  Brown  against 
Topeka  Board  of  Education  and  the 
process  of  desegregation  has  continued. 
Though  at  times  it  was  slowed  by  resist- 
ance, reason  has  prevailed  and  respon- 
sible citizens  have  accepted  necessary 
remedies  to  constitutional  violation*^. 
And  this  has  brought  hope  to  millions  of 
Americans  that  we  can,  and  shall,  t)e  one  "^ 
nation.  The  separate  but  equal  doctrine 
of  Plessy  against  Ferguson  that  divided 
America  for  60  years  must  never  return. 
Yet  the  measures  before  us  contain  the 
prescription  for  abandoning  equal  edu- 
cational opportunities  and  for  return- 
ing to  separate  but  equal  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  lived  in  this 
country  for  many  years  and  served  in 
many  offices.  I  have  never  seen  anything 
both  separate  and  equal  in  this  Nation. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  these  invidious 
prescriptions  are  unconstitutional,  and  I 
shall  discuss  the  constitutional  aspects 
of  these  measures  later.  But  I  ask  now. 
How  can  the  Congress  even  consider  a 
policy  that  would  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  two  nations  within  our  coun- 
try— one  white  and  the  other  black? 

The  fact  that  we  are,  angers  and,  even 
more,  saddens  me.  For  I  see  by  our  veiy 
consideration  of  such  measures  the 
encouragement  of  a  small  minority 
of  Americans — black  and  wliite — who 
champion  the  cause  of  separatism. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  denounced  sep- 
aratism and  separatists,  both  black  and 
white.  I  believe  in  one  Nation.  I  believe 
in  integration.  And  I  am  confident  that 
most  Americans,  black  and  white,  share 
these  beliefs. 

The  hope  for  an  end  to  racial  division 
lies  in  our  educational  system.  The  op- 
portunities we  afford  our  young  people 
determine  the  shape  of  our  Nation's  fu- 
ture. If  we  deny  children  the  right  to 
an  equal  chance  in  life,  we  deny  our 
Nation  a  chance  for  greatness.  If  we 
perpetuate  separate  societies,  divided  by 
ignorance  and  suspicion,  we  risk  an  un- 
steady and  uncertain  future.  For  each 
generation  of  segregation  in  our  schools, 
we  risk  another  generation  of  division 
in  our  Nation. 

We  must  not  deny  our  young  people 
the  chance  to  bridge  mutual  misunder- 
standings with  shared  experiences  and 
opportunities. 

These  cleverly  crafted  measures  strike 
at  the  fundamental  source  of  hope  for 
our  Nation— our  children. 

Though  I  am  confident  their  most 
pernicious  provisions  would  be  struck 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  their  enactment  would 
seriously  divide  and  confuse  our  Nation. 
For  two  decades,  the  course  has  been 
sure  but  slow.  And  now  we  are  asked  to 
hastily  and  drastically  alter  it.  Why? 
Because  many  Americans  have  become 
confused  by  the  rhetoric  on  busing.  In 
some  cases  this  confusion  is  deliberately 
contrived  by  those  who  speak  of  "busing 
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to  achieve  racial  balance"  when  such 
busing  is  not  at  issue.  The  issue  is  sim- 
ple: Shall  we  or  shall  we  not  permit 
necessary  remedies  to  a  constitutional 
violation?  Segregation  of  public  schools 
by  official  act  is  unlawful. 

This  is  a  fact.  Busing  is  an  integral 
and  pervasive  component  of  our  edu- 
cational system.  And  that,  too,  is  a  fact. 
The  fact  is  that  in  many  cases,  busing 
is  necessary  to  uphold  the  law. 

These  measures  are  not  as  some  call 
them  antibusing  amendments.  Their 
provisions,  limiting  options  in  school 
assignments,  permitting  resegregation 
without  remedy,  and  stimulating  re- 
litigation of  aU  desegregation  cases, 
compel  a  more  accurate  description.  H.R. 
13915  was  an  antidesegregation  bill.  The 
Esch  amendment  and  amendment  No. 
1140  are  antidesegregation  amend- 
ments. 

On  October  10.  1972.  I  discussed,  I  be- 
lieve thoroughly,  H.R.  13915  then  pend- 
ing. I  said  then  that  among  the  pro- 
visions of  this  House-passed  bill  that  de- 
mand scrutiny  is  one  which  would  per- 
mit the  reopening  of  long  since  closed 
and  completed  southern  school  cases, 
cases  which  preceded  and  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  current  furor  over  court- 
ordered  comprehensive  busing  in  big 
cities  North  and  South.  I  said  it  could 
put  in  train  an  endless  flow  of  disruptive 
and  harmful  relitigation  and  possibli'  re- 
sult In  a  rollback  of  court  decisions 
whose  fairness  and  necessity  have  by 
now  been  granted  by  practically  every- 
one— including  many  of  those  who  once 
opposed  them. 

Another  provision  which  had  not  been 
thoroughly  studied  by  either  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  House  was  that  which  would 
permit  court-ordered  busing,  but  limit  it 
to  the  "next  nearest"  school  from  that 
which  was  being  desegregated.  What  this 
strange  feature  could  do — and  In  in- 
numerable cases  would — is  guarantee 
that  the  effects  of  busing  orders  be  felt 
only  In  those  poor  white  "ethnic"  areas 
whose  schools  have  least  to  offer  ghetto 
children  and  where  racial  tensions  ran 
the  highest.  By  voting  for  such  a  pro- 
vision, the  membprs  of  Congress  are  say- 
ing, in  effect,  that  busing  Is  fine  so  long 
as  it  tends  to  leave  the  affluent  middle- 
class  alone. 

Finally,  there  was  a  provision  authoriz- 
ing the  Federal  Judiciary  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  compel,  as  a  remedy  pref- 
erable to  busing,  the  closing  down  of  old 
schools  and  the  construction  of  new.  In- 
terestingly, when  this  provision  came  be- 
fore the  House  In  1972,  an  amendment 
was  voted  down  which  would  have  at 
least  provided  some  Federal  funds  for 
districts  compelled  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  engage  in  what  could  be  ex- 
tremely costly  construction.  That  vote, 
in  my  view,  offered  a  fair  measure  of  the 
degree  of  sensitivity  that  prevailed  then 
and  prevails  now  in  Congress  concerning 
the  potential  long-term  effects  of  such 
leglslatton  od  the  districts  in  question — 
as  distinct  from  sensitivity  toward  the 
political  value  of  an  antibusing  vote, 
which  Members  feel  only  too  keenly. 

Today,  10  months  after  I  spoke  these 
words,  Members  of  both  House*  of  Con- 


gress know  full  well  the  content  and  por- 
tent of  the  Esch  amendment  and  amend- 
ment No.  1144.  Nineteen  months  ago,  I 
observed  that  the  Senate  was  being 
rushed  to  judgment.  I  said : 

And  here  in  the  Senate  we  are  asked  to 
follow  In  kind.  Senate  supporters  of  this  bill 
refused  to  allow  the  measure  to  be  referred 
to  the  committee  with  proper  Jurisdiction 
over  It.  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

By  refusing  to  allow  proper  considera- 
tion of  this  bill  In  1972,  its  supporters  de- 
nied Americans  the  right  to  closely 
examine  this  legislation  and  to  be  heard 
for  or  against  it.  No  one  could  argue  that 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee was  a  graveyard  for  Isglslation.  The 
committee  has  faced  up  to  the  issue  of 
busing  time  and  time  again.  The  Senate 
had  expressed  Its  will  on  busing  on  two 
occasions  In  1972  alone.  Knowing  that 
the  committee  would  act  responsibly,  I 
could  only  assiune  in  1972  that  the  sup- 
porters of  HJl.  13915  feared  the  revela- 
tions that  would  ensue  from  its  careful 
scrutiny. 

The  title  of  that  measure  and  the 
pending  amendment  belie  their  content 
as  any  objective  analysis  will  prove. 

FOLIC T    AND    PURPOSX 

H.R.  13915 's  basic  policy  and  purpose 
as  set  forth  in  section  2  flawed  the  meas- 
ure from  the  beginning.  Section  2(a)  (2) 
would  have  established  a  national  policy 
requiring  assigrmient  of  students  to 
schools  In  their  neighborhoods.  Other 
provisions  in  the  bill  contradicted  this 
policy.  But  let  us  examine  the  basic 
premise  of  the  policy  again  contained  in 
the  pending  amendment.  It  assumes  that 
our  Nation's  educational  system  is  based 
on  neighborhood  lines.  The  history  of 
American  education  does  not  uphold  this 
assumption.  For  a  number  of  reasons — 
space,  staff,  and  other  resources — school 
assigrunents  are  not  generally  based  on 
the  closest  school  criterion.  The  fact 
that  40  percent  of  our  public  schoolchil- 
dren ride  schoolbuses  and  25  percent  of 
our  public  schoolchildren  use  public 
transportation  to  get  to  scluxd  supports 
this  conclusion.  Neighborhoods  are  not 
considered  t  table  entities  with  a  constant 
ratio  of  schoolage  children  to  their 
population. 

Mr.  President,  neighborhoods  change. 
School  assignments  change.  Nowhere  did 
H.R.  13915,  nor  does  the  pending  amend- 
ment, define  the  term  "neighborhood." 
Without  definition,  this  policy  could  be 
effectively  used  as  an  excuse  for  segre- 
gation, as  In  the  past,  through  gerry- 
mandered assignment  areas. 

What  meaning  does  the  term  "neigh- 
borhood" have  to  large  high  school  and 
junior  high  school  attendance  districts, 
which  cover  many  neighborhoods?  The 
answer  is :  None. 

This  expression  of  policy  In  support  of 
an  educational  system  that  does  not  now 
or  could  not  exist  Is  irresponsible.  How 
can  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
enact  a  mythical  policy?  We  should  be 
more  responsible  than  to  write  undefined 
catchwords  into  law. 

rZNSINCS 

Mr.  President,  these  measures  move 
from  the  declaration  of  policy  which 


cannot  be  realized  to  the  findings  of 
facts  that  cannot  be  supported. 

The  pending  amendment  would  have 
Congress  find  that  "many  school  sys- 
tems have  been  required  to  engage  in 
extensive  transportation  of  students"  in 
order  to  eliminate  dual  school  systems. 
Since  only  3  percent  of  the  children 
now  riding  school  buses  are  doing  so  for 
desegregation  purposes,  the  term  "exten- 
sive '  has  no  nationwide  application.  The 
experience  statewide  would  also  contra- 
dict this  finding. 

The  facts  are  that  there  is  less  busing, 
not  more  busing,  as  the  dual  educational 
system  is  eliminated.  This  is  because 
children  are  no  longer  bused  past  one 
segregated  school  to  get  to  another.  In 
Alabama,  desegregation  orders  resulted 
in  a  decrease  of  1  million  passenger- 
miles.  In  Mississippi,  318,095  children 
were  bused  to  maintain  segregated 
schools;  only  292,472  were  bused  when 
segregation  was  ended. 

The  same  experience — a  decline  in  the 
number  of  students  bused  and  the  num- 
ber of  miles  transported — resulted  after 
desegregation  orders  were  entered  in 
Charlotte,  In  Richmond,  in  Leon  County, 
Fla.,  and  elsewhere. 

The  finding  that  school  systems  have 
been  required  "to  expend  large  amounts 
of  funds"  is  likewise  not  supported  by 
fact.  In  1933,  the  expenditure  for  pupil 
transportation  was  3.5  percent  of  the 
cost  of  operating  public  schools.  In  1969- 
70.  it  was  3.6  percent.  And  it  should  be 
noted  that  in  the  Intervening  years,  there 
was  a  nationwide  move  toward  consoli- 
dation of  schools  away  from  the  out- 
moded one-room  schoolhouse. 

Are  not  those  who  now  argue  that  bus- 
ing is  expensive  the  same  people  who 
sought  to  bar  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
for  busing?  Perhaps  in  some  cases  de- 
segregation plans  do  require  Increased 
expenditures.  If  local  education  agen- 
cies are  required  by  a  Federal  court  or 
agency  to  Increase  transportation,  I 
think  it  Is  only  proper  that  Federal  funds 
be  made  available  to  meet  part  or  all  of 
these  increased  expenses.  I  caimot  un- 
derstand the  logic  of  proponents  of  this 
amendment  who  charge  that  busing  is 
expensive,  yet  who  have  consistently 
argued  that  Federal  funds  should  not  pay 
for  student  transportation. 

But  more  Importantly,  viewed  as  a 
percentage  of  public  school  expendi- 
tures, transportation  is  but  a  smsdl  bud- 
get item.  There  is  no  basis  for  Congress 
to  find  that  school  systems  have  spent 
large  sums  for  busing. 

Nor  can  Congress  conceivably  find 
that  transportation  of  students  "creates 
serious  risks  to  their  health  and  safety 
and  disrupts  the  educational  process." 

Such  a  finding  Ignores  the  evidence 
that  the  schoolbus  is  the  safest  way  for 
children  to  get  to  school — safer  even  than 
walking.  A  6-year  study  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Education 
found  riding  3  times  safer  than  walk- 
ing. The  National  Safety  Council  sta- 
tistics show  that  while  there  are  2.4  fa- 
talities per  100  million  miles  of  travel  in 
private  automobiles  and  0.29  in  air- 
planes, the  figure  for  schoolbuses  Is 
0.06. 
Mr.  President,  each  day  20  millioa 
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young  Americans  ride  schoolbuses.  This 
amendment  suggests  they  are  all  in 
danger.  Yet  it  does  nothing  to  remove  the 
alleged  rislts  for  97  percent  of  these 
children.  Rather,  it  resp>onds  only  to  the 
3  percent  who  ride  the  bus  for  desegre- 
gation purpose.  The  question  is:  Are 
those  who  ride  schoolbuses  in  danger? 
Tlie  answer  Is  no.  Therefore  we  should 
not  make  a  finding  that  they  are. 

Furthermore,  section  802  (a)  of  Pub- 
Lc  Law  92-318  makes  clear  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  respect  to  "excessive"  busing 
by  stating: 

No  such  funds  shall  be  made  available  for 
transportation  when  the  time  or  distance  of 
travel  Is  so  great  as  to  risk  the  health  of  the 
cbUdren  or  slgnl0cantl7  Impinge  on  the  edu- 
cational process  of  such  chUdreu. 

This  portion  of  current  law  parallels 
Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger's  opinion 
written  for  the  Court  in  Swann  against 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

An  objection  to  transportation  of  stu- 
dents may  have  validity  when  the  time 
or  distance  of  travel  is  so  great  as  to  risk 
either  the  health  of  the  children  or  slg- 
nificantlj-  impinge  on  the  educational 
process. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  set  proper 
limits  to  busing.  Congress  has  passed 
and  the  President  has  signed  into  law 
similar  limits.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
reason  for  Congress  now  to  raise  the 
specter  of  tmdue  danger  on  the  school- 
bus.  I  can  only  conclude  that  this  finding 
about  busing  risks  is  hicluded  in  the 
measure  before  us  to  stir  up  emotions. 
It  serves  no  useful  purpose  and  it  has 
no  basis  in  fact. 

Neither  does  the  finding  which  follows 
stating  that  the  Supreme  Court's  guide- 
lines for  remedies  to  dismantle  dual  sys- 
tems have  been  "incomplete  and  imper- 
fect." This  section,  in  effect,  issues  a 
challenge  to  the  very  nature  of  the  ju- 
dicial process.  Particularly  with  respect 
to  transportation,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  made  it  clear  in  Swann  that — 

No  rigid  guidelines  as  to  student  trans- 
portation can  be  given  for  application  to 
the  infinite  variety  of  problems  in  thou- 
sands of  situations. 

But  as  previously  mentioned,  the 
Court  and  Congress,  in  Swann  and  Pub- 
lic Law  92-318,  respecUvely,  have  pro- 
vided a  "clear,  rational  and  uniform" 
standard  generally  for  student  transpor- 
tation contrary  to  the  finding  of  section 
903(a)  (6).  But  the  Court  in  Swann  re- 
jected rigid  guidelines  as  being  impos- 
sible to  devise. 

In  1955,  in  Brown  n,  the  Court  deter- 
mined it  was  proper  for  the  district 
courts  to  exercise  their  equity  jurisdic- 
tion with  its  traditional  flexibility  to 
fashion  specific  remedies  for  each  unique 
factual  situation  in  school  desegrega- 
tion cases.  In  1971  the  Court  affirmed 
this  position  in  Swann.  It  stated  that — 

Conditions  in  dllTerent  localities  wUl  vary 
80  widely  that  no  rigid  rules  can  be  laid 
down  to  govern  all  situations. 

Yet  that  is  what  the  pending  amend- 
ment seeks  to  do  in  definance  of  the 
Court. 

Local  educational  agencies  do  not  act 

in  a  vacuum  when  it  comes  to  remedying 

a  dual  school  system.  Over  a  period  of  20 

years,  the  Supreme  Court  has  estab- 
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lished  clear  guidelines  for  remedying  a 
dual  school  system. 

Swann  makes  clear  the  limits  on 
transportation  and  the  absence  of  a  re- 
quirement of  racial  balance  or  racial 
quotas  to  desegregate  school  systems. 

In  Green  against  County  School  Board 
of  New  Kent  Coimty,  Va.,  the  Court 
ruled  out  freedom  of  choice  or  "open  en- 
rollment" plans.  And  Swaiui  speUed  out 
clear  alternatives:  redrawing  attend- 
ance zones  and  "pairing",  "clustering" 
or  "grouping"  of  schools.  There  has  been 
no  doubt  as  to  the  district  court's  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  desegregation  proc- 
ess. In  Brown  II,  the  Court  said  that 
school  offlciaJs  and  the  courts  are  respon- 
sible for  achieving  the  constitutional  re- 
quirements for  desegregated  schools 
The  schools  were  given  the  responsibility 
for  developing  plans,  but  the  Court 
stated  that: 

The  courts  wUl  have  to  consider  whether 
the  action  of  school  authorities  constitutes 
a  good  faith  Implementation  of  the  govern- 
ing constitutional  principles. 

In  Green  and  Swann,  the  Court  reit- 
erated this  opinion.  The  Court  has  also 
been  clear  as  to  the  speed  with  which 
desegregation  responsibilities  should  be 
discharged.  In  Brown  I,  the  Court  said 
that  district  cotuts  should  implement 
desegregation  rulings  "with  all  deliberate 
speed."  The  Court  also  said  that  limited 
delays  in  achieving  complete  desegrega- 
tion would  be  acceptable  if  a  school  board 
could  "establish  that  such  time  is  neces- 
sary in  the  public  interest."  Ten  years 
later,  in  GriflOn  against  County  School 
Board  for  Prince  Edward  County,  Va.. 
the  Court  served  notice  that  such  delays' 
were  no  longer  accepted. 

In  1968.  in  Green,  the  Court  ordered 
desegregation  to  take  place  immediately: 

The  burden  on  a  school  board  today  Is  to 
come  forward  with  a  plan  that  promises 
realistically  to  work  and  promises  realisti- 
cally to  work  now. 

The  following  year,  in  Alexander 
against  Holmes  County,  Miss.,  Board  of 
Education,  it  held: 

The  obligation  of  every  school  district  Is 
to  terminate  dual  school  systems  at  once  and 
to  operate  now  and  hereafter  only  unitary 
schools. 

Contrary  to  the  finding  of  section  903 
(a)  (6) .  guidelines  do  exist  as  to  remedies, 
responsibilities  and  speed  in  eliminating 
dual  school  systems.  Due  to  the  varied 
nature  of  our  school  systems,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  ruled  out  rigid  formu- 
las for  compliance,  but  has  provided  gen- 
eral guidelines  which  are  adequate  for 
the  task. 

The  suggestion  that  the  courts  have 
failed  Is  an  unnecessary  one,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  the  authors  of  this  legis- 
lation, which  is  to  limit  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  courts  in  school  desegregation 
cases. 

We  see  in  amendment  No.  1144  an 
effort  to  use  incorrect  findings  of  fact  to 
prove  that  the  courts  have  failed.  In  sub- 
sequent sections,  the  bill  provides  that 
the  Congress  shall  remedy  these  alleged 
failings. 

UNLAWrVL    PRACTICES 

Amendment  No.  1144  seeks  to  weaken 
the  14th  amendment,  raises  again  the 
straw  man  of  racial  balance,  and  reiter- 


ates a  national  educational  policy  prem- 
ised on  the  neighborhood  school. 

By  narrowly  defining  the  scope  of 
what  constitutes  a  derxlal  of  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws,  section  904  of  amend- 
ment No.  1144  is  contrary  to  the  holdings 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  Subsections  (a), 
(b)  and  (e)  require  that  the  action 
which  results  in  discrimination  be  de- 
liberate or  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
segregation.  The  Court,  however,  has 
held  in  a  variety  of  cases  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  prove  discriminatory  mo- 
tive, purpose,  or  Intent  as  a  prerequisite 
to  establishing  an  equal  protection  vio- 
lation when  discriminatory  effect  Is  evi- 
dent. On  Jime  22, 1972,  in  Wright  against 
Council  of  the  City  of  Emporia,  Justice 
Stewart,  WTiting  for  a  majority  of  the 
Court,  explicitly  stated  that  no  showing 
of  a  discrimlnatorj'  purpose  was  re- 
quired : 

The  mandate  of  Brown  n  was  to  desegre- 
gate schools  and  we  have  said  that  the 
"measure  of  any  desegregation  plan  is  its 
effectiveness."  Thus,  we  have  focused  on  the 
effect — not  the  purpose  or  motivation — of 
a  school  board's  action  In  determining 
whether  a  permissible  purpose  cannot  sus- 
tain an  action  that  has  an  Impermissible 
effect. 

In  1972.  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  in  the  cases  of  Austin  and  Cor- 
pus Christi  have  reiterated  that  there  is 
no  requirement  of  proof  of  discrimina- 
tors' purpose. 

In  the  Corpus  Christi  case,  Cisneros 
against  Corpus  Christi  Independent 
School  District,  the  Fifth  Circuit  said: 

We  affirm  the  flndl.  g  of  the  district  court 
that  action  by  the  si  hool  district  here  has. 
In  tenns  of  cause  and  effect,  resulted  in  a 
severely  segregated  school  system  In  Corpus 
Christi.  We  need  find  nothing  more.  Dis- 
criminatory motive  and  purpose,  while  they 
may  reinforce  a  finding  of  effective  segre- 
gation, are  not  necessary  Ingredients  of  con- 
stitutional violations  In  the  field  of  public 
education. 

The  courts  have  consistently  made  It 
clear  that  plaintiffs  need  not  demon- 
strate an  improper  motive  or  discrim- 
lnatorj' purposes  behind  the  actions  of 
school  authorities  in  order  to  \-indicate 
their  rights  under  the  14th  amendment. 

And  Congress  caimot  impose  such  a  re- 
quirement of  proof  of  discriminatory 
purpose  and  thereby  restrict  and  impede 
the  rights  of  children  to  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity.  This  attempt,  through 
section  904.  to  legislate  a  new  burden  of 
proof  on  those  seeking  equal  protection 
of  the  law  is  among  the  most  disturbing 
features  of  this  bill.  And  the  further  one 
delves  into  this  measure,  the  more  ob- 
vious becomes  the  authors'  intent  to 
create  as  many  obstacles  as  possible  to 
school  desegregation. 

Yet  section  904  has  an  allied  purpose  ' 
It  seeks  to  create  public  opposition  to 
busing  by  continuing  to  confuse  the  bus- 
ing issue  through  its  assertion  that  the 
failure  to  achieve  racial  balance  is  not  a 
denial  of  rights  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment. In  Swann.  the  Supreme  Court  was 
clear  on  racial  balance: 

The  Constitutional  command  to  desegre- 
gate schools  does  not  mean  that  every  school 
in  every  community  must  always  reflect  tb© 
racial  composition  of  the  school  system  as  a 
whole  .  .  .  awareness  of  the  racial  composi- 
tion of  the  whole  school  system  Is  likely  to 
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be  *  useful  starting  point  in  shaping  a  rem- 
edy to  correct  constitutional  violations. 

The  issue  is  not  now,  nor  has  it  ever 
been  "biising  to  achieve  racial  balance." 
This  phrase  has  consistently  and  deli- 
berately been  used  to  instill  unfounded 
fears  in  millions  of  Americans  who  en- 
vision massive  busing  across  school  dis- 
trict, municipal,  coimty  and  even  State 
lines.  No  such  busing  is  now  required  by 
Federal  courts  and  agencies.  It  is  un- 
likely any  such  busing  shall  ever  be  fed- 
erally mandated. 

Those  who  raise  once  again  the  specter 
of  "busing  to  achieve  racial  balance" 
have  had  full  opportunity  to  deal  with 
this  nonproblem.  Congress  passed  and 
the  President  signed  into  law  a  mora- 
torium on  any  such  busing  ordered  by  a 
U.S.  district  court. 

The  provisions  of  section  803,  Public 
Law  92-318,  are  clear: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  law  or  provi- 
sion of  law.  In  the  case  of  any  order  on  the 
part  of  any  United  States  district  court  which 
requires  the  transfer  or  transportation  of  any 
student  or  students  from  any  school  attend- 
ance area  prescribed  by  competent  state  or 
local  authority  for  the  purpose  of  achieving 
a  balance  among  students  with  respect  to 
race,  sex,  religion,  or  socio-economic  status, 
the  effectiveness  of  such  order  shall  be  post- 
poned until  all  appeals  in  connection  with 
such  order  have  been  exhausted  or,  in  the 
event  no  appeals  are  taken,  until  the  time 
for  such  appeals  has  expired.  This  section 
shall  expire  at  midnight  on  January  1,  1974. 

But  busing  to  achieve  racial  balance 
is  but  a  bogus  issue  raised  to  divert  at- 
tention from  the  real  intent  of  propo- 
nents of  this  legislation.  Justice  Powell's 
ruling  in  the  Augusta  case  in  1972  under- 
scored the  distinction  between  the  goal 
of  racial  balance  and  the  imperative 
of  desegregation.  As  to  section  803  of 
Public  Law  92-318,  Justice  Powell  ruled: 

It  does  not  p\u-port  to  block  tJl  desegre- 
gation orders  which  require  the  transporta- 
tion of  students. 

Powell  also  wrote : 

If  Congress  had  desired  to  stay  all  such 
orders,  it  could  have  used  clear  and  explicit 
language  appropriate  to  that   result. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  so-called  anti- 
busing  forces  are  caught  in  a  semantic 
trap  they  themselves  have  set.  To  excite 
the  public,  they  spoke  of  "forced  busing 
to  achieve  racial  balance."  And  so  Con- 
gress postponed  such  orders  for  18 
months.  However,  since  busing  for  racial 
balance  was  not  the  problem,  those  who 
oppose  busing  for  its  present  constitu- 
tional purposes  were  obviously  displeased 
with  the  solution.  Caught  in  their  own 
trap,  they  fought  more  relentlessly  than 
I,  or  most  people,  expected;  and  H.R. 
13915  was  the  product  of  their  zeal.  So, 
too,  are  the  Esch  and  pending  amend- 
ments. 

Section  906  of  amendment  No.  1144. 
which  provides  that  the  assignment  of 
students  to  "neighborhood"  schools  ful- 
fills a  school  system's  constitutional  obli- 
gation, seeks  to  establish  the  previously 
stated  but  mythical  national  policy  of 
the  neighborhood  school  as  the  basis  of 
our  educational  system.  Again  the  proof 
of  intent  or  purpose  is  required  if  such 
neighborhood  school  assignments  result 
in  segregation.  In  eflfect,  this  section 
would  say  to  segregated  youngsters  that 


they  are  now  attending  de  facto  rather 
than  de  jure  segregated  schools.  Such  a 
change  in  labels  is  of  little  comfort  to 
those  denied  an  equal  education. 

This  section  ignores  the  fact  that  the 
racial  character  of  neighborhoods  has 
not  been  accidential.  All  levels  of  gov- 
ernment have  been  involved,  partly  by 
design,  mostly  by  default,  in  residential 
segregation.  School  assignments  based 
solely  on  a  student's  residence  is  often 
discriminatory  and  is  not  a  neutral  de- 
vice for  complying  with  the  14th  amend- 
ment. Neighborhoods  may  be  a  conven- 
ient basis  for  pupil  assignment,  but  they 
are  not  of  such  supremacy  as  to  override 
constitutional  rights.  As  Chief  Justice 
Burger  noted  in  Swann: 

Desegregation  plans  cannot  be  limited  to 
the  walk-in  school. 

Section  906  would  mandate  such  in- 
adequate remedies  and  prevent  the 
courts  from  developing  alternate  deseg- 
regation plans  sufficient  to  remedy  a 
constitutional  violation.  Section  806  is 
but  one  of  many  provisions  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment  which  seeks  to  block 
adequate  remedies  to  violations  of  the 
Constitution. 

ENFORCE  MENT 

Part  C  of  this  amendment  would  al- 
low the  gradual  restoration  of  segrega- 
tion in  our  Nation's  schools  and  pro- 
vide impunity  to  the  resegregation  proc- 
ess. How  frightening  to  contemplate  the 
undoing  of  all  that  we  have  strived  for 
in  the  past  2  decades.  But  the  authors 
of  this  legislation  seem  indifferent  to 
the  consequences  and  constitutionality  of 
part  C.  Under  part  C.  once  a  court  has 
approved  an  implemented  desegregation 
plan,  an  individual  is  prohibited  from 
seeking  his  constitutional  rights  to  equal 
protection,  should  the  schools  within  the 
system  become  segregated  again  because 
of  shifts  in  population.  Such  resegrega- 
tion could  well  stem  from  official  act  or 
neglect  and  clearly  v-iolate  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  of  the  14th  amendment 
which,  since  Brown  I,  has  prohibited  the 
maintenance  of  racially  segregated 
schools. 

Such  segregation  is  as  much  a  con- 
stitutional violation  if  it  results  from  a 
process  of  resegregation  after  a  coiut- 
approved  desegregation  plan  is  imple- 
mented, as  it  is  prior  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  plan. 

This  provision  is  a  patent  infringe- 
ment on  the  rights  of  citizens  for  equal 
protection.  Congress  does  not  have  the 
power  to  pass  a  law  limiting  or  narrow- 
ing the  guarantees  held  to  be  embodied 
in  the  equal  protection  clause.  In  1966, 
the  Supreme  Court  addressed  itself  spe- 
cifically to  this  point  in  Katzenbach 
against  Morgan,  when  it  stated: 

Section  5  (of  the  14th  Amendment)  does 
not  grant  Congress  power  to  exercise  discre- 
tion In  the  other  direction  and  to  enact 
statutes  so  as  in  effect  to  dilute  equal  pro- 
tection and  due  process,  decisions  of  this 
court.  We  emphasize  that  Congress'  power 
under  Section  5  is  limited  to  adopting  meas- 
ures to  enforce  the  guarantees  of  the  Amend- 
ment: Section  5  grants  Congress  no  power 
to  restrict,  abrogate,  or  dilute  these  guaran- 
tees. 

Section  5,  moreover,  cannot  be  used  as 
a  basis  for  regulating  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  courts.  It  concerns  only  ques- 


tions of  checks  and  balances  between 
Congress  and  the  Judiciary. 

Part  C  of  amendment  No.  1144  is 
clearly  imconstitutional,  but  constitu- 
tionality was  obviously  not  a  criterion 
for  those  who  drafted  this  measure. 

Section  911  would  delay  civil  action 
against  an  educational  agency  until  such 
time  as  the  Attorney  General  served  no- 
tice to  the  agency  of  the  conditions  which 
constitute  a  violation  of  the  act  and  he 
is  satisfied  that  the  agency  has  not  taken 
adequate  remedies  within  a  reasonable 
time.  The  effect  of  this  section  is  to  slow 
the  desegregation  process.  It  is  but  an- 
other obstacle  to  integration  this  bill 
seeks  to  erect. 

The  next  section,  912.  follows  this  de- 
fiant pattern.  It  would  provide  that  the 
prevailing  party  in  any  action  under  the 
act  may.  at  the  court's  discretion,  re- 
cover a  reasonable  attorneys'  fee  as  part 
of  the  cost. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  consequences 
of  such  a  provision.  It  strikes  at  the 
very  foimdation  of  American  j\istice  by 
intimidating  and  deterring  the  poor  from 
asserting  the  constitutional  rights  of 
their  children. 

In  1972,  in  its  critique  of  H.R.  13915, 
the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York's  Committees  on  Federal 
Legislation  and  Civil  Rights  stated  the 
case  against  such  a  provision  as  follows: 

To  permit  the  recovery  of  attorneys"  fees 
against  clvU  rights  plaintiffs  Is  to  reject  the 
rationale  of  Title  n  of  the  1964  ClvU  Rights 
Act  as  interpreted  by  Newman  v.  Piggie  Park 
Enterprises,  Inc.  where  the  court  stated  that 
a  plaintiff  under  Title  n  of  that  act  obtains 
an  injunction  not  for  himself  alone  but 
also  as  a  "private  attorney  general."  In  fact 
the  1964  ClvU  Rights  Act  and  the  1968  Pair 
Housing  Act  provides  that  attorneys'  fees 
are  recoverable  by  plaintiffs  under  certain 
circumstances  in  accord  with  the  public 
interest  nature  of  such  litigation.  , 

The  prospect  that  a  plaintiff  may  lose  a 
civil  rights  action  and  therefore  be  required 
to  pay  substantial  attorneys'  fees  would  have 
an  "in  terrorem"  effect  on  attempts  to  vin- 
dicate ClvU  rlghU.  The  problem  U  high- 
lighted by  other  provisions  of  EEOA  which 
make  It  likely  that  decrees  heretofore  ob- 
Uined  by  civil  rights  plaintiffs  will  be  re- 
opened. 

Moreover,  to  allow  a  court  to  charge  at- 
torneys' fees  to  an  unsuccessful  plaintiff 
is  quite  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  American 
Justice  which  has  not  allowed  the  taxation 
of  cosu  so  high  as  to  discourage  plaintiffs 
from  commencing  litigation  to  obtain  what 
they  deem  to  be  their  rights. 

Section  912  is  clearly  "contrary  to  the 
spirits  of  American  justice."  This 
amendment  is.  too,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  policy  findings,  definitions  of  unlaw- 
ful practices  and  enforcement  provisions. 

REMEDIES 

However,  it  is  in  the  amendment's 
proscription  on  remedies  that  this  meas- 
ure is  most  threatening  to  the  rights  of 
Americans. 

Section  913  mandates  that  in  formu- 
lating a  remedy : 

A  court,  department,  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  shall  seek  or  Impose  only  such 
remedies  as  are  essential  to  correct  par- 
ticular denials  of  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity or  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

It  is  unclear  what  is  intended  by  sec- 
tion 913.  The  House  Education  and  La- 
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bor  Committee's  report  on  a  similar  sec- 
tion in  HJl.  13915  stated  only  that — 

This  provision  means  that  courts  are  not 
to  use  law  suits  against  school  districts  as 
occasions  for  imposing  free-wheeling  re- 
quirements cm  these  school  districts.  Rather, 
they  must  restrict  themselves  to  the  par- 
ticular facts  and  circumstances  of  the  cases. 

So  we  are  confronted  with  a  section 
of  vast  Implication  with  only  the  slight- 
est hint  of  legislative  Intent.  We  can 
only  specxilate  as  to  its  full  Intent. 

"The  limitation  of  remedies  to  particu- 
lar denials  of  rights  could  be  intended 
to  restrict  the  courts  from  ordering 
school  district-wide  desegregation  plans. 
The  Justice  Department  has  contended 
that  district  courts  must  limit  their  or- 
ders to  remedies  applying  only  to  "pock- 
ets" or  "Incidentals"  of  discrimination 
within  a  school  system.  Judge  Wisdom 
of  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in 
United  States  against  Texas  Education 
Agency  responded  to  this  argument: 

What  the  Department  now  refers  to  as 
proof  only  of  piecemeal  or  pocket  discrim- 
ination has  always  been  Its  tried  and  true 
method  of  proving  school  segregation.  The 
discriminatory  acts  of  the  school  authori- 
ties Infect  the  entire  school  system;  they  are 
partlctUarly  obvious  In  the  so-called  "pock- 
ets" .  .  .  The  concept  of  "Incidents"  of  dls- 
crmlnatlon  Is  an  Inscrutable  new  concept 
totally  at  odds  with  the  teaching  of  Brown 
and  lu  progeny — and  with  all  previous  cases 
In  which  the  Department  of  Justice  has  ap- 
peared. 

The  effect  of  section  913  would  be  to 
allow  the  Judicial  treatment  of  symptoms 
without  responding  to  the  disease  itself. 

It  could  also  be  that  this  section  is 
Intended  to  preclude  the  use  of  class 
action  suits  in  school  desegregation 
cases.  But  the  intent  Is  not  now  clear. 

In  the  1972  House  debate  on  H.R. 
13915,  Representative  Wiggins  asked 
Representative  Qute  whether  or  not  the 
use  of  the  word  "particular"  was  Intended 
to  foreclose  class  actions. 

Representative  Qmx  answered: 

I  could  not  tell  the  gentleman,  but  I  doubt 
that  would  be  the  case.  The  question  never 
came  up,  so  I  have  not  checked  it  with 
counsel  at  aU,  but  I  doubt  that  It  would. 

If  Representative  Qote's  doubts  are  not 
affirmed,  section  913  of  the  pending 
amendment  could  limit  courts  to  pro- 
viding remedies  only  to  Individual  plain- 
tiffs, thus  making  It  Impossible  to  de- 
segregate entire  school  systems  without 
costly  multiple  suits. 

This  section  could  also  be  Intended  to 
eliminate  the  use  of  statistics  to  prove 
a  pattern  of  discrimination  In  a  school 
desegregation  case.  Such  evidence  Is  In 
many  Instances  the  most  objective  and 
compelling  way  to  prove  discrimination. 

However  this  limitation  Is  Interpreted 
now,  it  is  obvious  that  its  lack  of  clarity 
would  lead  to  extensive  litigation  In  the 
future. 

In  light  of  the  other  provisions  of  this 
measure,  I  must  interpret  section  913  as 
intending  to  narrow  the  tQipllcatlon  of 
remedy,  the  use  of  class  actions  and  the 
submission  of  statistical  evidence. 

Section  914  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment sets  forth  a  priority  of  remedies 
whereby  the  Federal  coiu-ts  would  be  re- 
quired first  to  attempt  to  assign  students 
to  the  nearest  school,  taking  into  consid- 


eration building  capacities  and  natural 
physical  barriers.  Yet,  If  this  does  not 
work,  the  bill  would  allow  the  courts  to 
Ignore  physical  barriers  such  as  railroad 
tracks,  a  river  or  busy  highway.  The 
great  concern  for  safety  In  respect  to 
busing  earlier  expressed  In  part  A  Is  ob- 
%iously  not  paralleled  In  section  914's 
consideration  of  altemtrte  remedies.  The 
third  priority  remedy  set  forth  In  sub- 
section (c)  Is  contrary  to  a  series  of  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  since  1968  that 
have  ruled  that  "freedom  of  choice"  or 
"open  enrollment"  plans  are  rarely  an 
effective  remedy.  Section  914(c)  would 
undermine  any  Impact  a  desegregation 
plan  might  have  by  permitting  white 
students  to  transfer  from  Integrated 
schools.  Any  white  student  who  could 
show  that  students  of  his  "national 
origin"  were  not  in  a  majority  In  the 
school  he  wished  to  attend  could  presum- 
ably effect  a  transfer. 

I  cannot  Imagine  a  more  potentially 
divisive  scheme  than  to  suggest  that  all 
schools  keep  track  of  the  national  origin 
of  all  its  students.  It  would  only  call  at- 
tention to  differences  and  create  group 
tensions  where  none  had  previously 
existed.  While  white  students  would  find 
transfers  easy,  a  black  student  would  be 
required  to  assume  the  full  burden  of 
change  as  an  outsider  coming  Into  a 
school  that  must  have  a  minority  of  his 
race. 

Each  year  since  1966  the  Senate  has 
rejected  prop>osals  that  would  seek  to 
make  freedom  of  choice  fulfill  constitu- 
tional desegregation  requirements.  We 
are  now  confronted  with  a  measure 
which  places  such  plans  third  In  line  of 
priority,  and  seeks  to  limit  true  freedom 
of  choice  to  white  students  only.  We  were 
so  threatened  on  October  10,  1972.  We 
are  again  so  threatened  today.  May  15, 
1974. 

Section  914  sets  forth  remedies  that 
are  Inequitable  and  Inadequate  to  fulfill 
constitutional  responsibilities. 

Section  915  denies  a  remedy  that  Is  In 
many  instances  the  only  one  available — 
transportation.  Simply  stated,  section 
915  insures  that  should  all  the  other  pro- 
visions of  this  mesisure  fall  to  Impede  div- 
segregation  attempts,  this  provision  will 
succeed. 

By  forbidding  Federal  courts  and 
agencies  from  ordering  any  school  sys- 
tem to  Implement  a  desegregation  plan 
requiring  transportation  of  students  be- 
yond the  school  next  closest  to  their 
place  of  residence,  this  provision  would 
preclude  desegregation  even  in  the  Inner 
city:  impose  the  entire  burden  of  deseg- 
regation on  those  white  families  who  live 
adjacent  to  the  inner  cities;  and  lead  to 
chaos.  It  would  free  the  more  affluent 
from  the  desegregation  process  while 
lower-middle  Income  families,  black  and 
white,  found  their  children  bused  to  In- 
ner-clty  schools.  This  Is  the  most  blatant 
example  of  class  legislation  I  have  seen. 
Consider  the  consequences  of  the  knowl- 
edge that  a  family  must  live  only  a  cer- 
tain distance  in  relation  to  two  schools 
to  insure  its  children  were  not  part  of 
the  desegregation  process.  This  provision 
would  lead  to  neighborhood  instability, 
real  estate  panics,  and  the  flight  of  the 
middle  class  from  the  fringes  of  the  in- 


ner city.  Our  cities  would  become  more 
and  more  bastions  of  the  very  rich  and 
the  very  poor.  This  is  an  expression  of 
the  worst  social  policy  imaginable.  It  also 
seeks  to  deny  the  judiciary  the  flexibility 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  continu- 
ally recognized  they  must  have  to  devise 
remedies  likely  to  succeed  in  local 
situations. 

Clearly  an  inflexible  national  standard 
with  such  far-reaching  implications  de- 
serves the  most  careful  scrutiny.  I  doubt 
anyone  in  Congress  or  the  executive 
branch  really  knows  how  this  would  af- 
fect our  various  cities,  and  its  different 
effects  on  large,  medium,  and  small 
cities.  I  doubt  if  anyone  really  knows  the 
effect  that  this  would  have  upon  the  peo- 
ple who  live  In  these  areas.  And  I  won- 
der If  many  of  them  even  care. 

How  can  we  conceivably  consider  act- 
ing in  such  a  vacuum  of  information? 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  915  Is  merely 
an  unnecessary  affirmation  of  Swann 
and  current  law — section  802(a).  Public 
Law  92-318.  Again  the  authors  of  this 
amendment  have  sought  to  suggest  prob- 
lems that  do  not  exist  in  order  to  advance 
their  measure. 

Section  915(c>.  in  permitting  resegre- 
gation without  remedy  once  a  court  de- 
termines a  school  system  has  eliminated 
Its  previous  dual  system,  Is  similar  to  a 
provision  added  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
to  H.R.  13915  In  1972. 

In  conjimctlon  with  section  915(a), 
limiting  transportation  to  the  next  clos- 
est school,  section  915(c)  would  sissure 
and  promote  further  segregation  of 
neighborhoods  and  the  resulting  resegre- 
gation of  neighborhood  schools.  Since 
students  could  be  bused  only  to  the  next 
closest  school  and  since  subsequent  court 
orders  requiring  transportation  to  adjust 
for  shifts  in  residential  populations 
would  be  prohibited,  families  living  in 
school  attendance  zones  next  closest  to 
black  neighborhoods  would  need  move 
only  one  attendance  zone  further  to  avoid 
desegregation  completely. 

Thus,  section  915(c)  would  fortify  the 
next  closest  school  concept  by  foreclos- 
ing future  options  to  the  courts  to  re- 
medy the  residential  shifts  caused  by  ap- 
plication of  the  next  closest  school  con- 
cept. 

In  proposing  this  provision,  which  be- 
came section  403(c)  of  H.R.  13915.  Rep- 
resentative Fascell  contended  that — 

This  makes  the  language  of  the  Mecklen- 
burg case  apply  to  an  act  of  a  department 
or  agency  as  well  as  that  of  a  court. 

I  disagree  with  Mr.  Fascell's  Inter- 
pretation of  Swann  against  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg,  as  alreadj'  Imposing  limi- 
tations contained  in  section  915(c)  on 
the  courts. 

In  the  closing  paragraphs  of  the 
Swann  decision.  Chief  Justice  Burger 
stated: 

At  some  point,  these  school  authorities  and 
others  like  them  should  have  achieved  full 
compliance  with  this  Court's  decision  la 
Brown  I.  The  systems  wUl  then  be  unitary 
In  the  sense  required  by  our  decisions  In 
Oreeu  and  Alexwider. 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  communi- 
ties served  by  such  systems  will  remain 
demographlcally  stable,  for  In  a  growing, 
mobile  society,  few  will  do  so.  Neither 
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school  authorities  nor  district  courts  are 
constitutionally  required  to  make  year- 
by-year  adjustments  of  the  racial  com- 
position of  student  bodies  once  the 
aCBrmative  duty  to  desegregate  has  been 
accomplished  and  racial  discrimination 
through  official  action  is  eliminated  from 
the  system.  This  does  not  mean  that 
Federal  courts  are  without  power  to  deal 
with  future  problems;  but  in  the  absence 
of  a  showing  that  either  the  school  au- 
thorities or  some  other  agency  of  the 
State  has  deliberately  attempted  to  fix 
or  alter  demographic  patterns  to  affect 
the  racial  composition  of  the  schools, 
further  intervention  by  a  district  court 
should  not  be  necessary. 

This  dictum  assumes  that  neither  the 
Federal  Government  nor  the  State  have 
contributed  in  any  way  to  the  shifts  in 
demographic  patterns  that  may  resegre- 
gate  schools.  It  must  also  be  read  in  the 
context  of  the  Swann  decision  as  a  cau- 
tion to  courts  to  exercise  commonsense 
in  the  administration  of  desegregation 
plans.  Section  915<ct  is  more  than  a  cau- 
tion; it  is  an  invitation  for  covert  ac- 
tions to  subvert  desegregation  orders  by 
official  acts,  which  would  result  in  re- 
segregation.  A  statutory  prohibition  of 
subsequent  action  against  the  effect  of 
such  an  act  could  well  encourage  the  act. 
In  my  remarks  of  October  10,  1972, 1  was 
pleased  to  yield  on  a  similar  point  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
<Mr.  Hart),  who  stated: 

Mr.  President.  I  am  grateful  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  developed  the  points  he  has.  The 
Senator  was  commenting  a  moment  ago  on 
section  403.  I  am  not  sure  we  understand 
fully  the  affront,  really,  that  appears  to  be 
contained  in  the  kinds  of  orders  that  this 
bill  would  issue  to  the  federal  courts. 

Am  I  correct  in  understanding  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  to  make  the  point  that 
DO  matter  how  gross  a  denial  of  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  a  court  may  find  a  school 
district  to  have  engaged  in  violation  of  the 
14th  Amendment,  we  are  saying  in  sec- 
tion 403  (of  HH.  13915)  that  the  court  can- 
not exercise  either  its  commonsense  nor  give 
any  relief  to  a  constitutionsl  violation? 

I  replied: 

Precisely.  That  is  exactly  the  point  I  am 
stressing. 

Mr.  President,  without  losing  my  rights 
to  the  floor,  I.  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  for  the  purpose  of 
a  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask.  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  staff  member  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  at  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Heuska), 
Mr.  J.  C.  Argetslnger,  be  permitted  floor 
privileges  during  the  debate  on  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
exactly  what  section  915  of  amendment 
No.  1144  would  do.  And  it  is  inconceivable 
to  me  that  the  proponents  of  this  meas- 
ure really  want  to  do  this. 

Another  prohibition  contained  In  sec- 
tion 916,  would  not  allow  for  the  ignor- 
ing or  alteration  of  school  district  lines 
unless  there  is  proof  of  discriminatory 
purpose.  This  section  represents  an  un- 
necessary   mtrusi<m    into    the    judicial 


process.  It  is  inappropriate  for  Congress 
to  attempt  to  legislatively  dictate  a  result 
in  pending  litigation  or  attempt  to  im- 
pose its  view  of  constitutional  require- 
ments on  the  coiurts. 

Yet,  this  is  the  basic  intent  of  this 
measure — to  intrude  into  the  Judicial 
processes  and  dictate  constitutional  re- 
quirements that  would  thwart  constitu- 
tional rights,  and  thus  deter  the  consti- 
tutionally mandated  desegregation  of  our 
Nation's  public  schools. 

If  this  effort  to  Impede  school  desegre- 
gation was  not  sufficiently  sinister  itself, 
consider  section  918  of  the  amendment 
before  us.  This  section  would  seek  to 
undo  every  existing  court-ordered  or  title 
VI  desegregation  effort  now  underway. 
It  would  allow  thousands  of  desegregated 
or  desegregating  school  systems,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Attorney  General,  to 
return  to  the  courts  and  Federal  agencies 
to  have  their  plans  modified  in  accord- 
ance with  this  amendment.  And  the  pro- 
visions of  this  deviously  drafted  measure 
would  allow  the  return  to  segregation, 
and  that  is  what  the  authors  of  this 
amendment  want. 

This  would  be  in  cases  where  district 
courts  have  already  approved  plans — 
sometimes  modified  them,  to  be  sure — by 
which  the  process  of  desegregating  school 
systems  is  proceeding  in  accordance  with 
law.  What  section  918  would  say  to  the 
courts  and  schools  is,  "Let  us  open  this 
all  up  now.  You  can  stop  desegregating, 
go  back  to  the  courts,  modify  your  plans, 
and,  in  fact,  return  to  the  segregated 
point  you  were  at  before  you  either  vol- 
imtarily  proceeded  to  desegregate  or  you 
were  ordered  to  do  so  under  law." 

This  would  put  us  back  decades;  and 
this  would  totally  disrupt  areas  where 
many,  many  times  the  people  have  found 
that  the  desegregation  of  the  pubUc 
schools  is  not  the  traumatic  experience 
many  have  attempted  to  make  it  in  pro- 
posing this  amendment. 

Millions  of  Americans  have  found  that 
their  fears  have  been  allayed;  and  they 
are  working  very  well  together— blacks 
and  whites — to  bring  about  the  desegre- 
gation of  their  public  school  systems. 

But  this  measure,  particularly  this  sec- 
tion, would  encourage  them  to  return  to 
the  segregation  which  they  had  before. 
To  me  this  is  an  imconscionable  proposi- 
tion for  anyone  to  have  set  before  Con- 
gress. 

This  "reopener"  clause  is  frightening 
in  its  potential.  The  wording  is  so  broad 
that  it  would  tQlow  the  reopening  of  all 
past  desegregation  cases  going  all  the 
way  back — over  20  years  of  progress  to 
the  Brown  case. 

In  1972  in  testifying  before  the  House 
Committee  of  the  Judiciary,  Attorney 
General  Richard  Kleindienst  was  asked 
whether  the  right  to  reopen  cases  under 
section  406  of  H.R.  13915  would  apply 
only  to  cases  involving  busing  or  to  all 
desegregation  cases.  He  answered: 

All  desegregation  cases,  even  where  busing 
might  not  even  be  an  issue  Involved  in  it. 
You  are  going  to  have  an  opportunity  for  a 
school  agency  to  come  Into  a  federal  district 
Judge  and  say,  this  order  was  entered  Into  13 
years  ago,  Congress  has  laid  down  a  new  na- 
tional standard  and  we  want  to  re-examine 
this  and  apply  the  remedies  and  priorities  set 
forth  in  the  national  standards,  and  obtain  a 
new  order  in  this  particular  case. 


Such  measures  invite  chaos  across  the 
coimtry.  Because  the  remedies  and  pri- 
orities of  these  measures  thwart  deseg- 
regation plans  and  violate  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  our  citizens,  sepa- 
ratists, black,  and  white,  will  return  to 
the  forefront  as  the  chance  is  offered  to 
undo  the  hard  work  and  good  will  of  rea- 
sonable men  and  women.  Those  who  have 
worked  hard  to  make  integrated  schools  a 
workable  reality  would  be  shunted  aside 
by  separatists,  with  the  aid  of  Congress 

In  arguing  that  a  reopener  provision 
is  unconstitutional,  the  Association  of 
the  Bar  of  the  city  of  New  York  in  1972 
stated : 

It  Is  cynical  In  the  extreme,  therefore,  to 
permit  new  roundo  of  litigation  where  suc- 
cessful adjustment  to  constitutional  order 
exists. 

That  is  not  an  understatement,  nor  is 
the  association's  assertion  that  a  re- 
opener provision  is  unconstitutional. 

If  this  section  intends  to  create  a  right 
to  reopen  proceedings  which  is  greater 
than  the  traditional  equity  doctrine  to 
review  in  the  light  of  changec".  circum- 
stances, and  I  assume  it  is  or  the  section 
would  be  unnecessary,  then  it  singles  out 
on  the  basis  of  race  a  class  of  Federal 
court  decrees  for  sp  icial  treatment  since 
it  fcpplies  only  to  desegregation   cases. 

Therefore,  I  contend  that  placing 
such  a  burden  on  minority  group  liti- 
gants violates  the  doctrine  of  Hunter 
against  Erickson.  In  that  1969  decision, 
the  Supreme  Court  held  unconstiutional 
a  provision  added  to  the  charter  of  the 
city  of  Akron,  Ohio,  which  required  any 
ordinance  regulating  the  sale  or  lease  of 
property  on  the  basis  of  race  to  win  the 
approval  of  a  majority  of  voters  in  a 
general  election  before  it  could  take  ef- 
fect. The  Court  held  that  the  charter 
could  not  place  "special  burdens  on 
racial  minorities  within  the  governmen- 
tal process." 

Section  918  could  place  special  burdens 
on  racial  minorities.  This  section  makes 
it  more  difficult  for  minority  children 
to  enjoy  their  right  to  equal  educational 
opportimity  since  it  forces  them  to  relit- 
igate  cases  they  had  presumably  already 
won.  Thus.  I  contend  this  section  is  most 
probably  unconstitutional  under  the 
principle  of  Hunter  against  Erickson. 

Yet.  I  take  little  comfort  in  the  pre- 
sumed unconstitutionality  of  this  re- 
opener. That  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives could  pass  and  the  Senate  could 
even  consider  such  a  provision  frightens 
me.  How  can  Congress  jSroceed  so  cal- 
lously with  respect  to  the  rights  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans?  I  would  like  to 
believe  that  It  has  done  so  imknowlngly. 

On  October  10,  1972,  I  could  give  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the  authors  and 
supporters  of  such  a  provision.  Today,  I 
caoinot.  Section  918  only  stands  out  amid 
the  cynical  provisions  of  this  measure 
because,  as  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of 
New  York  said,  such  a  reopener  provision 
is  "cynical  in  the  extreme."  Under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  almost  every  provi- 
sion of  this  measure  would  similarly  be 
labeled. 

Section  919  of  amendment  No.  1144 
would  allow  the  transportation  portions 
of  court  orders  to  be  terminated  upon  a 
finding  that  the  school  system  Is  not  ex- 
cluding any  person  from  any  school  on 
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account  of  race.  In  other  words,  busing 
would  remedy  the  illegal  situation,  but 
the  moment  this  had  occurred  it  would 
be  possible  for  the  school  system  to  re- 
turn to  the  situation  prior  to  the  busing 
order.  Then  only  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  the  system  is  "effectively  excluding 
any  person  from  any  school  because  of 
race,  color,  or  national  origin  could  the 
court  reissue  a  busing  order.  Here  again, 
the  burden  is  on  the  plaintiffs,  who  could 
conceivably  be  going  back  and  forth  to 
court.  Section  919  would  be  a  revolving 
door  which  would  result  in  periodic  util- 
ization and  determination  of  busing  or- 
ders. And  the  educational  process  would 
suffer  in  the  confusion. 

Section  920  would  terminate  entirely 
court  desegregation  orders  once  a  school 
system  has  been  found  to  have  a  unitary 
system.  It  contains  no  time  limits  and 
would  permit  the  lifting  of  an  order  the 
moment  a  school  system  can  claim  to  be 
unitary.  This  provision  is  contrary  to  the 
practice  in  other  areas  where  illegal  con- 
duct sought  to  be  remedied  has  ceased. 
In  such  areas  as  antitrust,  trade  regula- 
tion, and  voting  rights,  courts  exercise 
jurisdiction  after  the  illegal  conduct  that 
prompted  the  litigation  has  been 
remedied. 

Section  920  also  would  apply  whether 
the  schools  involved  were  in  the  past  seg- 
regated de  jure  or  de  facto.  Together, 
sections  919  and  920  would  nullify  sec- 
tion 904,  which  defines  as  a  denial  of 
equal  educational  opportunity  the  failure 
of  an  educational  agency  which  formerly 
practiced  deliberate  segregation — de 
jure — to  take  affirmative  steps  to  remove 
the  vestiges  of  a  dual  school  system.  Sec- 
tions 919  and  920  would  require  nothing 
more  of  a  de  jure  school  system  than  a 
de  facto  system.  This  is  inconsistent  with 
section  904. 

coNSTrrtrnoNAUTY 

Consistency  and  constitutionality  were 
obviously  not  criteria  in  drafting  the 
Esch  amendment  and  amendment  No. 
1144.  Reviewing  these  measures  carefully, 
I  find,  as  many  legal  scholars  have  done, 
that  these  amendments  are  clearly  un- 
constitutional and  invite  a  severe  con- 
stitutional confrontation.  I  have  dis- 
cussed, provision  by  provision,  the  con- 
stitutional questions  involved.  They  are 
varied  and  many.  In  1972  in  the  House 
debate  on  H.R.  13915,  there  was  a  brief 
but  interesting  comment  that  reinforces 
my  contention  that  these  identical  meas- 
ures seek  to  subvert  the  Constitution. 

Representative  Mlkva  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  bill,  which  stated : 

The  limitations  on  student  transporta- 
tion contained  in  this  section  shall  not  in- 
clude any  court,  department,  or  agency  of 
the  United  States  from  ordering  an  adequate 
remedy  for  denial  of  equal  protection  of  the 
laws. 

Representative  Pucinski  argued : 
This    amendment    totally    negates    every- 
thing we  have  been  doing  here  all  evening. 

Mr.  President,  Is  that  what  the  House 
of  Representatives  really  Intended  to  do? 
Is  that  what  they  want  for  this  country? 
This  amendment,  to  be  sure,  was  voted 
upon.  And  what  do  you  think  happened? 
It  was  defeated  223  to  154.  yet  the  admis- 
sion it  prompted  from  Representative 


Pucinski  will  endure:  The  intent  of 
that  measure  and  the  pending  amend- 
ment is  clear;  to  deny  remedies  to  viola- 
tions of  the  14th  amendment.  And  this  is 
unconstitutional. 

Twenty  years  ago.  Brown  I  established 
that  State-imix)sed  segregation  by  race 
in  public  schools  denies  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  under  the  14th  amendment. 
To  correct  such  violations,  the  14th 
amendment  commands  that  the  discrim- 
inating authority  take  whatever  steps 
are  necessary  to  convert  to  a  racially 
nondiscriminatory  school  system.  And  in 
Swann.  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  if 
school  authorities  fall  in  fulfilling  their 
affirmative  constitutional  obligations, 
"judicial  authority  may  be  Invoked"  and 
that  the  Court's  power  in  fashioning 
effective  remedies  is  broad,  for  "breadth 
and  flexibility  are  inherent  in  equitable 
remedies." 

Busing  is  but  one  of  many  remedies 
available  to  school  authorities  and  the 
courts.  But  in  some  instances  busing  is 
the  only  effective  remedy  for  the  speedy 
desegregation  plans  mandated  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Green  case. 

With  20  million  American  children 
riding  yellow  schoolbuses  each  day.  It  is 
impossible  to  contradict  the  Supreme 
Court's  recognition  in  Swann  of  busing 
as  an  "integral  part  of  the  public  educa- 
tion system  for  yeai*s"  and  as  a  "normal 
and  accepted  tool  of  educational  policy." 
In  Swann,  the  Supreme  Court  found  "no 
basis  for  holding  that  the  local  school 
authorities  may  not  be  required  to  em- 
ploy bus  transportation  as  one  tool  of 
desegregation."  It  added: 

Desegregation  plans  cannot  be  limited  to 
the  walk-in  school. 

The  Esch  amendment  and  amendment 
No.  1144  would  overrule  the  principles  of 
Swann,  North  Carolina  State  Board  of 
Education  against  Swann  and  Brown  U. 
by  prohibiting  the  use  of  busing  in  any 
meaningful  manner  as  a  remedial  tool  for 
overcoming  a  constitutional  violation. 

In  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation against  Swann.  the  Supreme 
Court  declared  that  no  State  may  frus- 
trate the  constitutional  mandate  of  the 
14th  amendment.  In  declaring  North 
Carolina's  antlbusing  law  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional, the  Court  held: 

If  a  state-Imposed  limitation  on  a  school 
authority's  discretion  operates  to  inhibit  or 
obstruct  the  operation  of  a  unitary  school 
system  and  Impede  the  disestablishing  of  a 
dual  school  system,  It  must  fall;  state  policy 
must  give  when  it  operates  to  hinder  vindica- 
tion of  Federal  constitutional  guarantees. 

I  contend  that  Congress  has  a  no  less 
stringent  constitutional  duty  in  this  re- 
gard than  any  State  agency.  Yet  the  Esch 
amendment  and  amendment  No.  1144 
contain  the  same  segregatory  mechanism 
prohibited  for  school  authorities.  State 
legislatures  and  Governors.  These 
amendments  are  clearly  designed  to  "im- 
pede disestablishment  of  a  dual  school 
system." 

For  the  Senate  to  adopt  such  an 
amendment  would  be  to  deny  equal  pro- 
tection where  a  constitutional  violation 
has  been  found  and  where  busing  has 
been  decreed  a  necessary  part  of  the 
effective  remedy.  By  stating  the  Imple- 
mentation of  an  efTectlve  remedy,  Con- 


gress would  be  aiding  racial  discrimina- 
tion and  therefore  in  violation  of  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  5th  amendment. 

Viewed  in  terms  of  article  III  of  the 
Constitution,  it  is  clear  that  Congress 
lacks  the  authority  to  prevent  Federal 
courts  from  effectuating  a  constitutional 
mandate.  While  article  in  authorizes  the 
Congiess  to  regulate  the  jurisdiction  of 
Fedei-al  courts,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
held  in  Marbury  against  Madison,  away 
hack  in  1803.  and  Martin  agsinst  Hunt- 
er's Lessee,  in  1816,  that  the  principle  of 
separation  of  powers  precludes  Congress 
from  limiting  the  authority  of  the  courts 
in  interpreting  the  Constitution  and  ef- 
fecting constitutional  rights.  In  the  guise 
of  a  jurisdictional  statute.  Congress  can- 
not deprive  a  party  either  of  a  right 
created  by  the  Constitution  or  of  any 
remedy  the  courts  deem  essential  to  en- 
force that  right. 

Nor  can  Congress  enact  legislation 
wlilch  prescribes  a  particular  result  in  a 
case.  Ih  United  States  against  Klein,  in 
1872,  tlie  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
statutory  limitation  on  the  Federal 
courts'  jurisdiction,  enacted  by  a  Con- 
gress anxious  to  correct  what  it  con- 
sidered an  erroneous  line  of  cases,  was 
unconstitutional : 

"We  are  directed."  said  the  Court,  "to  dis- 
miss the  appeal.  If  we  find  that  the  Judg- 
ment must  be  affirmed.  .  .  .  Can  we  do  so 
without  allowing  one  party  to  the  contro- 
versy (the  Congress)  to  decide  It  in  its  own 
favor?  Can  we  do  so  without  allowing  that 
the  legislature  may  prescribe  rules  of  deci- 
sion to  the  Judicial  Department  of  govern- 
ment In  cases  pending  before  It?  We  think 
not  ...  we  must  think  that  Congress  has 
Inadvertently  ■  passed  the  limit  which  sep- 
arates the  legislative  from  the  Judicial 
power." 

The  Klein  case  was  decided  4  years 
after  Ex  parte  McCardle,  which  upheld 
an  act  of  Congress  depriving  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  appellate  jurisdiction 
over  lower  Federal  court  decision  hi  ha- 
beas corpus  cases.  But  the  Court  in  this 
case  was  not  sanctioning  unrestricted 
congressional  power  to  deprive  It  of 
jurisdiction.  Despite  the  act,  which  it 
sustained,  the  Court  still  has  original 
habeas  corpus  jurisdiction  as  well  as 
power  to  review  lower  court  habeas 
corpus  decisions  by  writ  of  certiorari. 

Prof.  Alexander  Bickel  has  described 
the  McCardle  case  as  "aberrational" 
and  i-eads  it  "as  a  fairly  narrow  holding." 
I  agree  with  his  interpretation. 

Section  5  of  the  14th  amendment  au- 
thorizes Congress  to  enforce  that  amend- 
ment by  "appropriate  legislation."  yet  it 
provides  no  basis  for  sustaining  this 
measure. 

Section  5  does  not  authorize  Congress 
to  limit  the  scope  of  protection  guaran- 
teed by  the  14th  amendment.  Congress 
may  not  thwart  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment,  wliich  was  designed  to  ex- 
pand and  extend  constitutional  protec- 
tion to  those  who  had  previously  been 
denied  such  rights. 

In  Katzenbach  against  Morgan,  the 
Supreme  Court  addressed  this  point 
cleaily ; 

Section  five  does  not  grant  Congress  power 
to  exercise  discretion  In  the  other  direction 
and  to  enact  "statutes  so  as  in  effect  to 
dilute  equal  protection  and  due  process  de- 
risions of  this  Court."  We  emphasize  that 
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Congress'  power  under  Section  five  is  limited 
to  adopting  measures  to  enforce  the  guaran- 
tees of  tfie  amendment;  Section  five  guaran- 
tees Congress  no  pwwer  to  restrict,  abrogate, 
or  dilute  these  guarantees. 

And  that  is  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment, Mr.  President.  It  would  restrict, 
abrogate,  and  dilute  rights  imder  the 
14th  amendment — the  guarantees  of  the 
Constitution. 

I  referred  to  this  citation  earlier  in  my 
specific  analysis  of  part  C  of  amendment 
No.  1144. 

But  it  should  be  continually  cited  in 
our  consideration  of  tliis  amendment. 
Section  5  cannot  be  used,  as  the  authors 
of  this  measure  would  seek  to  use  it, 
either  as  a  means  of  limiting  the  scope 
of  equal  protection  or  as  a  basis  for  regu- 
lating the  jiu-isdiction  of  the  Federal 
courts.  Section  5  concerns  only  ques- 
tions of  federalism,  as  I  have  stated  be- 
fore. The  history  of  section  3  demon- 
strates this.  Senator  Howard,  who  re- 
ported the  14th  amendment  to  the  Sen- 
ate from  the  Joint  Committee  on  Re- 
construction, said  section  5"s  purpose  was 
simply — 

To  enable  Congress,  la  case  the  states  shall 
enact  laws  In  conflict  with  the  principles  of 
the  amendment,  to  correct  the  legislation  by 
formal  congressional  enactment. 

Section  5  was  not  intended  to  give  Con- 
gress greater  power  than  the  Federal 
courts  to  define  constitutional  rights. 

In  Its  severe  restrictions  on  remedies 
to  a  denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  law, 
this  amendment  would  diminish  the 
scope  of  the  14th  amendment.  Therefore, 
it  fails  the  test  of  section  5. 

Another  unsuccessful  amendment  to 
B.R.  13915  during  the  1972  House  con- 
sideration of  the  measure  underscored 
the  severe  constitutional  questions  that 
bill  would  have  raised.  Representative 
Stokes  offered  a  proposed  title  VU  to  the 
measure,  which  stated: 

Nothing  In  this  Act  la  Intended  to  be  In- 
consistent with  or  violative  of  any  provision 
of  the  Constitution. 

The  amendment  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  197  to  178.  Like  Representative 
Pucinskl's  admission,  the  rejection  of 
this  amendment  makes  it  clear  that  the 
obvious  unconstitutionality  of  the  bill 
was  of  little  concern  to  its  proponents  In 
the  House,  as  well  as  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Since  the  provisions  of  the  pending 
amendment  are  identical  to  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  13915,  Mr.  President,  I  must 
conclude  that  it  is  politically  inspired.  I 
do  not  like  to  use  harsh  language,  but  I 
must  when  I  see  men  appealing  to  the 
wrong  instincts  in  millions  of  Americans, 
without  any  regard  for  the  constitution- 
ahty  of  what  they  were  doing. 

In  1972  they  were  playing  for  votes  on 
November  7,  and  nothing  more,  and  It 
was  clearly  politics  in  Its  worst  form.  If  It 
were  not,  certainly  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives could  not  conceivably  have  de- 
nied an  amendment  which  stated: 

Nothing  in  this  Act  is  intended  to  be  In- 
conatstent  with  or  violative  of  any  provision 
of  the  Constitution. 

How,  In  good  conscience,  could  they 
have  voted  against  such  a  measure  if 
they  were  not  playing  sheer  politics, 
without  regard  to  the  Constitution  and 


without  regard  to  the  safety  of  this  Na- 
tion? 

Today,  we  in  the  Senate  must  uphold 
our  obhgation  to  the  Constitution.  And 
we  cannot  do  so  by  passing  any  measure 
which  would  remove  the  only  effective 
remedy  for  violation  of  an  individual 
student's  constitutional  rights;  and  vio- 
late the  principle  of  separation  of  powers; 
and  of  the  5th  as  well  as  the  14th  amend- 
ment. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues,  many  of 
whom  are  up  for  reelection  in  this  elec- 
tion year  to  stand  firm  behind  our  Con- 
stitution. In  my  own  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  emotions  run  hich  on  the 
question  of  busing,  as  they  do  across  the 
country.  But  there  are  some  things  that 
are  far  more  important  in  this  land  than 
being  elected  and  reelected,  such  as  up- 
holding the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  doing  what  is  right  under 
God. 

If  I  am  so  certain  the  Supreme  Court 
would  eventually  strike  down  this  legis- 
lation as  unconstitutional,  why  then  do 
I  not  suggest  we  enact  this  measure  and 
allow  the  courts  to  proceed?  Represent- 
ative James  Scheuer,  in  his  individual 
views  contained  in  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee's  report  on  H.R. 
13915,  provided  a  most  compelling  and 
enduring  answer  to  this  question: 

As  a  member  of  Congress,  I  took  an  oath  to 
uphold  the  Constitution.  This  oath  prevents 
me  from  talcing  any  action  that  I  know  will 
jeopardize  the  delicate  balance  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  struck  between  the  three 
branches  of  government.  The  Supreme  Court 
is  the  last  bastion  against  legislative  tyr- 
anny— a  tyranny  we  experienced  during  the 
days  of  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy.  I  cannot 
take  any  action  which  will  unnecessarily 
weaken  the  Court  by  politicizing  its  delibera- 
tions and  subject  it  to  further  emotional  and 
demogoglc  charges  and  counter  charges  for 
merely  exercising  ite  clear  responsibilities  un- 
der the  Constitution. 

Each  of  us  has  taken  the  same  oath 
and  oiu?  obligations  are  clear  to  uphold, 
not  tear  down  the  Constitution  when  our 
citizens  find  its  provisions  temporarily 
uncomfortable. 

It  is  our  most  compelling  obligation  to 
proceed  orderly.  Yet  this  amendment 
would  inevitably  lead  to  a  devastating 
constitutional  confrontation  between 
the  Supreme  Court  and  Congress,  which 
would  weaken  both  branches  and  under- 
mine the  confidence  of  Americans  In  our 
ability  to  govern.  This  measui-e  does  not 
confront  decisions  of  the  Court  which 
have  been  narrowly  decided.  Rather,  it 
seeks  to  undo  a  long  line  of  unanimous 
decisions.  The  outcome  of  the  confronta- 
tion would  be  clear  as  to  law.  The  Court 
and  the  Constitution  would  prevail  over 
Congress.  But  it  would  be  a  hollow  vic- 
tory as  the  Nation  proceeded  chaotically 
and  found,  for  however  brief  a  moment, 
that  it  was  directed  once  again  on  a 
course  of  separatism. 

Who  knows  how  devastaUng  the  brief 
existence  of  such  an  act  would  be  on  the 
American  pec^le?  How  can  you  contem- 
plate the  effect  of  a  measure  that  would 
have  Congress  state  that  because  it  is 
not  convenient  for  us  to  obey  the  law  of 
the  land,  we  shall  change  it,  though  we 
have  no  authority  to  do  so? 

Do  we  lack  the  courage  to  make  clear 
our  constitutional  obligation?   Are  we 


afraid  to  tell  the  people  that  what  some 
may  desire  from  us.  we  cannot  lawfully 
deUver?  I  think  they  would  imderstand. 
I  believe  that  the  proponents  of  this 
amendment  imderestimate  the  reason- 
ableness of  those  they  represent.  I  have 
always  believed  that  it  is  the  right  and 
responsibility  of  a  legislator  or  any 
leader  to  educate  his  constituency,  not 
just  to  look  at  the  polls.  Do  we  really 
want  government  by  polls?  We  have  al- 
ways known  that  crowds  could  be 
whipped  up  into  emotion  by  orators  and 
tliat  polls  could  be  mere  measures  of 
momentary  passion.  Is  it  a  responsible 
legislator  who  only  reswits  to  that  poll 
and  finds  that  some  particular  subject  is 
unpopular  at  a  particular  time  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation  or  of  the  world? 

Changes  are  constantly  taking  place 
in  this  country  and  across  the  world — 
great,  sweeping  changes.  Right  now  we 
are  doing  things  we  never  would  have 
thought  of  doing  just  a  year  ago  today. 
What  was  unpopular  then  may  be  popu- 
lar today.  What  was  popular  then  may 
be  unpopular  today.  Yet,  we  have  yielded 
to  this  emotionalism  of  busing.  We  have 
created  a  Frankenstein.  We  have  mis- 
led the  people  as  to  what  the  real  issue 
is.  We  have  talked  about  busing  for 
racial  balance,  when  most  of  those  who 
do  the  talking  know  that  that  Is  not  the 
real  issue  before  Congress.  We  have  not 
lived  up  to  our  constitutional  responsi- 
bUity. 

I  would  rather  be  defeated  at  the  polls 
than  to  compromise  my  principles  and  to 
undermine  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  I  believe  in  our  Constitution  that 
strongly.  I  also  believe  the  proponents  of 
this  amendment  underestimate  the  rea- 
sonableness of  those  they  represent.  I 
think  their  constituents,  fully  aware  of 
the  provisions  of  this  measure,  would  op- 
pose it. 

The  American  people,  black  and  white, 
are  weary  of  division.  They  long  for  a 
respite  from  turmoil  and  tension.  And  I 
believe  they  truly  desire  one  Nation  in- 
divisible, not  two  nations  apart. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  in  the 
Kemer  Commission  after  the  riots  of 
1967.  We  went  to  many  of  the  strife-torn 
cities  across  the  Nation,  and  we  listened 
to  the  people.  We  came  back  and  wrote 
a  report,  and  we  pointed  up  what  was 
happening  In  this  country :  that  we  were 
creating  a  nation  divided,  a  nation  with 
one  side  black  and  one  side  white,  sepa- 
rate and  imequal;  that  if  we  did  not 
change  It,  we  would  be  confronted  some- 
time down  the  road  with  the  same  situa- 
tions, if  not  worse,  that  tormented  our 
Nation  in  1967.  It  was  not  the  intention 
of  that  Commission  to  throw  fear  into 
the  American  people.  It  was  an  objective 
committee  that  called  the  facts  as  It  saw 
them,  reported  Its  findings,  and  made  its 
recommendations. 

Once  again,  Mr.  President.  Members  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  seek 
to  drive  a  wedge  between  Americans,  a 
wedge  which  could  do  more  harm  and  Is 
more  dangerous  than  any  wedge  we  have 
ever  had  before. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  believe  in  the 
good  will  of  our  people,  I  shall  do  all  that 
I  can — and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  do 
likewise — to  educate  our  people  as  to  the 
frightening  provisions  of  these  amend- 
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ments,  which  would  turn  us  away  from 
our  earnest  quest  for  one  nation  united 
toward  an  unconstitutional  and  un- 
conscionable retreat  toward  two  nations 
•'separate  but  equal."  The  choice  is  clear. 
My  faith  in  our  people  is  strong  and  my 
faith  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
is  strong.  When  I  made  a  similar  asser- 
tion in  my  remarks  of  October  10.  1972, 
I  was  privileged  to  yield  to  Senator  Hart, 
who  said : 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts reminded  us  of  the  caution  voiced 
by  the  Kemer  Commission,  a  Commission 
which  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
graced  vtrith  great  distinction. 

Does  not  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
agree  that  the  caution  voiced  several  years 
later  by  the  Commission  on  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Violence  also  has  relevance 
here.  The  Commission  on  Violence  described 
ours  as  a  country  which  was  developing  into 
two  nations,  the  armed  and  often  affluent 
suburbs  and  the  decaying  savage  cities. 

That  is  a  harsh  description  and  enor- 
mously ominous.  Is  not  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  suggesting  that  It  is  precisely 
this  division  and  separation  which  this  bUl, 
whatever  the  motives  of  those  who  seek  its 
enactment,  would  dig  still  deeper  Into  and 
more  fataUy  broaden. 

Is  this  not  also  a  caution  and  a  reminder 
that  should  be  in  the  minds  of  each  of  us 
as  we  are  asked  In  the  closing  moments, 
really,  of  this  Senate  to  act  upon  a  bill  which 
has  not  even  had  hearings? 

I  replied  then  that  I  thought  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan,  who 
has  been  such  a  great  leader  in  protect- 
ing the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
stated  the  point  well. 

I  went  on  to  say  that  I  would  like  to 
believe  that  many  of  those  who  had 
voted  on  this,  particularly  In  the  House, 
had  done  so.  as  I  had  stated  earlier, 
without  full  knowledge  of  the  assault 
upon  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  that  is  contained  In  this  particu- 
lar measure.  I  suggested  that  they  had 
reacted  to  the  high  emotlonaUsm  In  the 
country,  much  of  which  had  been  cre- 
ated by  the  proponents  of  this  particular 
type  of  legislation — msmy,  I  thought  out 
of  fear,  because  of  the  potential  politi- 
cal ramifications  or  results  which  could 
come  from  an  adverse  vote  on  that  meas- 
ure. But  as  Senator  Hart  then  pointed 
out,  after  the  Kemer  Commission  report 
on  the  riots  of  1967,  and  then  the  Com- 
mission on  Violence  report,  all  agreed  we 
did  not  have  any  disagreement.  In  many 
of  the  commissions  that  have  ever  met 
and  made  reports,  the  findings  have 
been  relatively  the  same,  the  causes  have 
been  relatively  the  same.  Many  of  the 
recommendations  have  been  relatively 
the  same.  The  fact  Is  that  we  have  not 
acted  upon  them,  we  have  not  imple- 
mented those  recommendations.  In  the 
main. 

Indeed,  our  sins  of  omission  equal  or 
exceed  our  sins  of  commission.  And  the 
greatest  sin  of  commission  Is  tempting 
too  many  Senators  today. 

Nineteen  months  ago  I  concluded  my 
remarks  by  saying: 

Therefore,  I  hope  and  pray  that  calm 
minds  will  prevail,  courageous  leadership 
will  prevail,  and  that  those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  election  results  will  put 
this  country  above  their  own  personal  po- 
litical fortune*. 

Mr.  President,  since  my  lemaiks  of 


October  10,  1972,  nothing  has  changed. 
The  Federal  courts  have  consistently  up- 
held the  Swann  decision.  The  language 
of  the  Esch  amendment  and  its  Senate 
coimterpart  are  imchanged  versions  of 
the  so-called  "Equal  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1972."  Like  1972,  this  is  an 
even  year  and  the  entire  House  and  one- 
third  of  the  Senate  face  either  retire- 
ment or  a  bid  for  reelection. 

But  there  are  differences.  The  "Equal 
Education  Opportunity  Act  of  1972" 
stood  by  itself  and  did  not,  like  earUer 
and  present  antidesegregation  efforts, 
threaten  a  major  legislative  measure.  To- 
day almost  every  school  pupil  in  the 
United  States  is  being  held  hostage  to 
the  political  anxieties  of  some  of  their 
leaders.  The  "Education  Amendments  of 
1974"  are  vital  to  the  well-being  of  all 
Americans  as  they  represent  an  admir- 
able review  and  revision  of  our  Federal 
aid  to  education  programs. 

In  the  19  months  that  have  passed 
since  October  10,  1972,  millions  of  yoimg 
Americans,  black  and  white,  have,  under 
court-ordered,  title  VI.  or  volimtary  de- 
segregation plans,  been  learning  about, 
from,  and  with  each  other.  We  must  not 
now  divert  their  education  with  anxieties, 
chaos  and  confusion.  We  can  never  re- 
turn to  Plessey  against  Ferguson.  I  have 
lived  in  this  country  all  of  my  life  and 
served  in  many  public  ofiBces.  And  I  have 
never  seen  anything  both  separate  and 
equal  in  this  Nation. 

And  if  our  Nation  remains  separated 
by  fear,  ignorance  or  malice,  America 
shall  never  be  equal  to  its  great  chal- 
lenges, dreams,  and  goals. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  conclude  my  re- 
marks today  not  with  remorse,  but  with 
determination,  hope,  and  prayer. 

To  be  sure  I  am  critical  of  those  who 
each  election  year  seek  to  divide  a  na- 
tion to  conquer  a  few  votes.  I  am  criti- 
cal of  those  who  follow  expediency 
rather  than  conscience. 

I  am  sorry  that  they  fail  to  realize 
people  admire  conscience  and  courage 
above  all  else. 

I  am  saddened  because  I  know  that 
while  the  President  and  Members  of 
Congress  pander  to  the  anxieties  of 
some  Americans,  black  and  white,  they 
play  Into  the  hands  of  those  who  seek 
separatism,  thrive  on  strife,  and  flourish 
on  divisive  rhetoric. 

But  my  determination,  hope,  and 
prayers  are  bolstered  by  my  abiding 
faith  in  the  American  people,  who  know 
what  is  right,  to  do  what  is  right  though 
it  may  be  painful  for  some  to  do  so. 

We  In  the  Senate  know  the  law.  We 
know  It  Is  right.  We  know  it  should  re- 
main unaltered  though  It  may  be  pain- 
ful for  some  of  us  to  say  so. 

But  let  us  say  and  do  what  is  right. 

I  know  we  should. 

I  hope  we  can. 
,Lj?ray  we  shall. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  Issues 
we  are  facing  In  the  Senate  In  the  next 
few  days  in  connection  with  various  anti- 
busing  amendments  are  not  new  to  the 
Senate. 

Most  of  the  amendments  ai"e  variations 
of  the  so-called  Esch  amendment  that 
has  been  approved  by  the  House  as  part 
of  legislation  extending  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act. 


We  faced  essentially  the  same  situation 
in  1972. 

In  the  spring  of  1972,  the  House  ap- 
proved antibusing  amendments  to  the 
higher  education  bill.  The  Senate 
adopted  a  modification  of  these  amend- 
ments that  was  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  Senator  Mans- 
field, and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  Senator  Scorr.  The  Scott-Mans- 
field amendment  eventually  was  accepted 
by  the  House  and  has  been  the  applica- 
ble law  since  that  time. 

In  the  fall  of  1972,  the  House  ap- 
proved a  separate  antibusing  bill  that 
was  identical  to  the  Esch  amendments 
adopted  by  the  House  this  year.  After 
three  unsuccessful  attempts  to  obtain 
cloture,  the  Senate  set  aside  the  1972 
House -approved  bill  and  no  further  ac- 
tion was  taken  on  it. 

The  heart  of  the  Esch  amendment  is 
a  provision  that  would  restrict  court  or- 
dered school  busing  to  provide  transpor- 
tation to  the  school  closest  or  next  clos- 
est to  the  student's  place  of  residence. 
This  limitation  would  apply  even  if  it 
prevented  application  of  the  only  effec- 
tive remedy  for  a  clear  constitutional  vio- 
lation. It  would  apply  even  if  the  dis- 
tance involved  would  be  less  than  that 
Involved  in  other  busing  for  gifted  or 
handicapped  children  or  to  consolidate 
grades.  It  would  apply  even  If  the  busing 
posed  no  danger  to  the  health  or  safety 
of  the  students  and  did  not  interfere 
with  their  education. 

This  provision  is  being  offered  as  a 
substitute  for  the  section  of  S.  1539  that 
restates  the  Scott-Mansfield  amendment. 
The  Scott-Mansfield  provision  writes  into 
statutory  law  the  limitations  on  busing 
laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  its 
decision  in  Swann  against  Charlotte- 
Macklenburg  Board  of  Education.  These 
limitations  prohibit  busing  that  would 
endanger  the  health  or  safety  of  a  child 
or  that  would  impinge  on  the  educational 
process. 

I  beheve  the  Scott-Mansfield  amend- 
ment places  the  emphasis  where  it 
should  be — on  the  protection  of  the  child. 
It  permits  the  use  of  busing  in  situations 
where  that  is  the  best  tool  to  accomplish 
desegregation — but  only  if  it  does  not  en- 
danger the  child  or  his  education. 

I  believe  that  all  desegregation  plans 
and  programs,  whether  or  not  busing  is 
involved,  must  not  place  any  children, 
white  or  black,  in  situations  in  which 
they  would  be  in  danger  of  personal  harm 
or  harassment,  or  in  which  they  would 
get  an  inferior  education. 

I  oppose  busing  in  situations  where  it 
hurts  children,  or  where  it  hurts  their 
education.  It  is  a  high  quality  education 
for  all  children  that  we  are  all  seeking. 
I  believe  the  Scott-Mansfleld  amendment 
accomplishes  that  objective  better  than 
the  Esch  amendment  or  modifications  of 
the  Esch  amendment. 

The  "next  closest  school "  limitation  of 
the  Esch  amendment  alone  provides  ade- 
quate reason  for  opposing  It.  However, 
the  Esch  amendment  also  contains  a  so- 
called  reopener  pi-oNision.  This  would  per- 
mit reopening  of  existing  desegregation 
plans  to  determine  whether  they  comply 
with  the  priorities  and  limits  imposed  by 
the  other  provisions  of  the  Esch  amend- 
ment. 
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Any  desegregatiijn  plan  developed 
under  the  orders  of  a  Federal  court  or 
a  Federal  administrative  agency  since 
the  Brown  decision  of  1954  could  be  re- 
opened under  the  Esch  amendment,  even 
if  the  plan  involved  no  busing. 

Prom  the  beginning,  I  have  been  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Brown  case  and  of 
the  school  desegregation  progress  that 
has  been  made  as  a  result  of  that  deci- 
sion. Clearly,  the  reopener  provision  of 
the  Esch  amendment  would  encourage 
reopening  of  long  healed  wounds  and 
would  plunge  many  communities  into  re- 
vived racial  bitterness  and  confusion. 

For  each  of  the  reasons  I  have  men- 
tioned I  plan  to  vote  against  the  Esch 
amendment  and  modifications  to  it  and  I 
hope  that  the  Scott-Mansfield  provisions 
will  be  retained. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stafford).  Piu-suant  to  the  previous 
order,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  is  now  recognized  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  up  an  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  is  recog- 
nized to  call  up  his  amendment. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  state  that  the  Senator  has 
no  time  imtil  the  amendment  has  been 
called  up.  Does  he  wish  to  call  up  his 
amendment  at  this  time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up* 
my  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislaUve  clerk  read  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gurnet),  insert  the  following: 
Sec.  901.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  no  court  of  the  United 
States  shall  order  the  implementation  of  any 
plan  to  remedy  finding  of  de  Jure  segregation 
which  Involves  the  transportation  of  stu- 
dents, unless  the  coiirt  first  finds  that  all 
alternative  remedies  are  Inadequate. 

(b)  Before  implementing  any  plan  pro- 
posed by  a  local  education  agency  to  remedy 
a  Judicial  determination  of  de  Jure  segrega- 
tion, the  court  shall  find  that  such  plan 
minimizes  the  transportation  of  students. 

Sec.  902.  In  the  formulation  of  remedies 
under  this  TlUe  the  lines  drawn  by  a  State 
subdividing  Its  territory  into  separate  school 
dlstricU,  shall  not  be  Ignored  or  altered 
except  where  It  Is  estabUshed  that  the  lines 
were  drawn,  or  maintained  or  crossed  for 
the  purpose,  and  had  the  effect  of  segregat- 
ing children  among  public  schools  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  sex.  or  national  origin  or 
where  It  Is  established  that,  as  a  result  of 
discriminatory  actions  within  the  school 
districts,  the  lines  have  had  the  effect  of 
segregating  chUdren  among  public  schools 
on  the  basts  of  race,  color,  sex,  or  national 
origin. 
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Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
tell  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  that 
I  consider  it  a  tremendously  powerful 
and  historic  address.  The  whole  Nation 
should  be  deeply  grateful  to  him  for  hav- 
ing delivered  it  on  this  day  and  In  the 
prevailing  atmosphere  in  our  country. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  would  ex- 
press to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  my  appreciation  for  a 
•cholarly  and  yet  very  hard-hitting  and 
honest  analysis  of  this  amendment.  I 


agree  with  Senator  Brookj:  on  the  mat- 
ter of  its  unconstitutionality  and  the  fac- 
tors which  are  operating  in  support  of  It, 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  . 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  As  I  understand  it,  Ume 
on  this  amendment  is  one-half  hour  to 
be  equally  divided.  Is  the  time  for  the  op- 
position assigned  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  of  15  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  is  one-half  hour,  15  minutes  to  a 
side,  but  the  time  is  assigned  to  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  and  the  proponent  of 
the  amendment  unless  he  is  in  favor  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  another  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  printed,  and  would  advise  the  Senate 
at  this  Ume  that  if  the  amendment  now 
before  the  Senate  does  not  succeed  in  its 
present  form  today,  and  if  the  Gumey 
amendment  should  fail,  the  Senator  from 
Ir.diana  intends  to  offer  as  an  amend- 
ment to  title  Vm,  section  807  and  sec- 
tion 805,  which  will  be  identical  to  the 
amendment  which  is  presently  before 
the  Senate  in  the  form  of  a  substitute 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  will  be 
printed. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  today's  de- 
bate is  not  new  to  this  Chamber.  The 
statements  being  made  here  today  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  could  well  be  the 
echoes  of  similar  debates  several  times 
during  my  more  than  11  years  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body.  We  have  been  here  be- 
fore, we  have  held  this  debate  before,  and 
yet  the  question  never  seems  to  be  re- 
solved. 

Throughout  the  busing  debates  of  re- 
cent years,  I  have  held  to  certain  con- 
stant principles  which  have  provided  the 
basis  for  my  votes  on  specific  amend- 
ments and  individual  issues.  Those  prin- 
ciples go  beyond  a  single  vote,  but  they 
are  the  basis  for  considering  virtually  any 
vote  in  this  area. 

First  and  foremost,  we  must  adhere 
vigorously  to  the  rule  of  law.  Our  Con- 
stitution, including  court  decisions  which 
interpret  it,  must  not  be  compromised 
lest  we  open  the  door  to  lasting  and  po- 
tentially disastrous  erosion  of  our  basic 
freedoms.  The  very  strength  of  our  de- 
mocracy proceeds  from  the  protections  of 
individual  rights.  Including  the  right  of 
due  process,  as  embodied  in  the  Consti- 
tution and  we  must  resist  forcefully  any 
attempt  to  thwart  the  Constitution  or  to 
destroy  the  fundamental  role  of  our 
courts  in  guaranteeing  adherence  to  the 
Constitution  and  the  body  of  statutes 
which  comprise  our  law. 

Second,  on  the  specific  matter  of  pro- 
viding the  children  of  this  country  with 
the  best  possible  education,  I  have  long 
held  a  firm  commitment  to  quality  edu- 
cation for  all  Americans.  The  courts  have 
held  that  quality  education  requires  Inte- 
grated education,  and  as  one  who  has  op- 
posed racism  and  segregation  as  strongly 
and  vehemently  as  possible,  I  respect  the 
Courts'  ruling  in  this  regard. 


Third,  on  the  crucial  issue  of  busing,  I 
have  felt  and  expressed  time  and  again 
my  f  eeUng  that  busing  of  students  should 
be  held  to  an  absolute  minimum  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  two  princi- 
ples set  out  above.  Busing  of  schoolchil- 
dren does  pose  a  very  real  hardship  on 
large  numbers  of  students  and  their  fam- 
ilies. There  are  legitimate  issues  in,  op- 
position to  busing:  Issues  regarding  the 
length  and  safety  of  massive  pupil  trans- 
portation, issues  regarding  the  increased 
cost  of  education,  and  issues  regarding 
the  disruption  of  local  school  districts 
and  traditional  education  programs — in- 
cluding after-school  activities. 

So  I  have  felt  that  when  it  is  possible 
to  protect  the  ride  of  law,  to  adhere  to 
the  Constitution,  to  provide  quality  edu- 
cation, and,  at  the  same  time,  to  hold 
busing  of  schoolchildren  to  an  abolute 
minimum,  this  must  be  our  objective. 

Unfortunately,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gur- 
NEY)  not  only  does  violence  to  the  rule 
of  law,  it  also  threatens  to  disrupt  the 
education  of  millions  of  schoolchildren. 
I  oppose  this  amendment  which  seeks 
to  return  this  Nation  to  separate  and 
unequal  societies,  divided  by  race,  and 
permanently  subjecting  millions  of 
Americans  to  second-class  citizenship. 
Indeed,  I  am  satisfied  that  many  Ameri- 
cans who,  like  me,  object  to  unnecessary 
busing  of  schoolchildren  would  oppose 
this  amendment  for  Its  cynical  and  ex- 
pedient dismissal  of  the  vast  progress 
achieved  in  the  past  two  decades  by  pro- 
viding millions  of  schoolchildren  with 
quality  education  without  regard  to 
their  race. 

SpeciflcaUy.  by  reopening  every  case 
of  school  desegregation  that  has  been 
decided  since  the  historic  Brown  against 
Board  of  Education  case,  which  was  de- 
cided exacUy  20  years  ago  this  week, 
this  amendment  would  force  the  recon- 
sideration of  successful  integration  in 
scores  of  school  districts  throughout  the 
country.  The  disruption  this  would  cre- 
ate within  our  system  of  education 
would  be  enormous,  creating  great  hard- 
ship for  students,  their  parents,  their 
teachers,  and  local  school  officials. 

In  addition,  by  setting  an  artificial 
and  arbitrary  determination  that  stu- 
dents may  not  be  transported  past  the 
second  nearest  school,  this  amendment 
is  a  taref ully  calculated  attempt  to  over- 
turn the  decisions  of  our  Supreme  Court 
regarding  the  need  to  Integrate  our 
schools  in  order  that  all  students,  white 
and  black,  have  quality  education.  Mr. 
President.  I  hope  fervently  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  not  make  itself  party  to  this 
blatant  and  unfortunate  effort  to  do  vio- 
lence to  the  rule  of  law  and  adherence 
to  the  Constitution.  I  am  convinced  the 
American  people  will  not  give  their  sup- 
port to  such  an  obvious  political  retreat 
from  decency  and  from  the  principles 
on  which  this  country  is  founded. 

It  is  because  of  my  conclusion  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Gurney 
is  clearly  unconstitutional  that  I  am 
offering  this  substitute.  My  amendment 
would  retain,  as  does  the  modified  Gur- 
ney amendment,  the  Scott-Mansfield 
language  contained  in  the  committee 
bill.  When  this  language  was  drafted 
and  made  part  of  the  Education  Act  in 
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1972,  there  was  general  agreement  that 
it  went  about  as  far  in  limiting  busing 
as  was  constitutionally  permissible. 
Scott-Mansfield  places  the  following  re- 
strictions on  the  transportation  of 
students: 

First.  No  provision  of  the  act  shall  be 
interpreted  to  require  the  assignment  or 
transportation  of  either  students  or 
teachers  In  order  to  overcome  racial  im- 
balance. 

Second.  No  Federal  fimds  shall  be  used 
to  transport  students  or  teachers  unless 
local  school  officials  voluntarily  set  aside 
money  for  such  piu"poses. 

Third.  No  Federal  funds  shall  be  made 
available  for  the  purpose  of  transporting 
students  If  the  distance  involved  is  so 
great  as  to  risk  the  health  of  students  or 
when  It  would  "significantly  impinge"  on 
the  education  process. 

Fourth.  No  funds  shall  be  used  for 
the  transportation  of  a  student  to  a 
"substantially  inferior"  school  when  that 
student  would  otherwise  be  assigned  to 
another  sch(X)l  based  on  geographic  zones 
established  without  discrimination,  and 
finally. 

Fifth.  No  Federal  funds  may  be  con- 
ditioned by  any  Federal  officials  on  a  re- 
quirement that  any  local  school  board 
transport  students  unless  such  trans- 
portation is  constitutionally  required. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  recog- 
nize, Mr.  President,  that  not  only  has 
the  Congress  placed  strict  limits  on  bus- 
ing, but  the  courts  have  also  recognized 
that  busing  should  be  as  limited  as  pos- 
sible. In  the  leading  case  of  Swann 
against  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of 
Education,  the  court  held  that  while  pu- 
pil transportation  was  one  of  the  many 
remedies  which  a  lower  court  could  use 
to  overcome  the  effects  of  de  jure  segre- 
gation, it  should  not  be  used  where  the 
time  or  distance  of  travel  is  so  great  as 
to  risk  the  health  of  the  children  or  to 
Impinge  on  the  education  process.  The 
court  noted  that  there  are  other  means 
of  remedying  the  situation  including  the 
redrawing  of  attendtmce  zones,  use  of 
cluster  techniques,  and  educational 
parks  which  should  be  tried  before  mov- 
ing to  busing  as  a  remedy. 

The  substitute  amendment  I  am  of- 
fering today  would  add  to  the  existing 
Scott-Mansfield  restrictions  two  addi- 
tional provisions.  First,  It  would  require 
that  any  court  which  Is  considering  a 
plan  to  remedy  a  finding  of  de  jure  segre- 
gation must  first  specifically  find  that  all 
alternative  techniques  have  been  at- 
tempted which  do  not  involve  the  busing 
of  schoolchildren  before  any  such  trans- 
portation may  be  ordered.  As  a  related 
matter,  it  would  require  any  local  school 
board  which  has  been  directed  by  a  court 
to  propose  a  plan  to  remedy  a  finding 
of  de  Jure  segregation  to  likewise  give 
first  priority  to  all  methods  of  achieving 
desegregation  which  stop  short  of  bus- 
ing. We  should  make  every  effort  to  avoid 
busing  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 
This  part  of  my  amendment  would  re- 
quire that  both  the  district  courts  and 
the  local  boards  involved  in  planning 
remedies  to  cure  prior  acts  of  govern- 
ment which  imposed  segregation  make 
every  effort  to  minimize  or  eliminate  the 
transportation  of  stiidents. 


The  second  part  of  ,my  amendment 
deals  with  what  is  perhaps  the  most  sen- 
sitive aspect  of  the  busing  problem — the 
transportation  of  students  across  lines 
separating  Individual  school  districts.  I 
have  categorically  opposed  attempts  to 
ban  all  busing,  since  there  are  situations 
in  which  it  is  the  only  remedy  to  in- 
justice. I  have  also  long  felt  that  if  you 
have  a  finding  of  de  jure  segregation  on 
the  part  of  a  city  school  system,  it  is 
inequitable  to  impose  on  the  school  dis- 
tricts surrounding  that  school  system 
the  burden  of  remedying  the  problems 
that  officials  of  the  city  school  system 
have  created  for  themselves,  imless  it  is 
also  foimd  that  the  districts  surrounding 
the  city  schools  were  either  established  in 
order  to  create  or  preserve  segregation 
or  that  they  have  themselves  participated 
in  discriminatory  activities.  Hence,  my 
amendment  provides  that  school  district 
lines  may  not  be  crossed  for  busing  unless 
there  is  finding  that  those  lines  were 
"drawn,  or  maintained,  or  crossed"  for 
the  purpose  of  segregation  or  there  Is  a 
finding  that  "as  a  result  of  discrimina- 
tory actions  within  the  school  districts, 
the  lines  have  had  the  effect  of  segregat- 
ing children." 

Clearly,  where  students  are  bussed 
across  school  district  lines  to  preserve 
segregation,  no  claim  as  to  the  inviola- 
bility of  district  divisions  should  be  al- 
lowed. Similarly  if,  in  reorganizing,  con- 
solidating or  changing  the  boimdaries  of 
school  districts,  a  clear  racial  separation 
across  one  or  more  district  lines  was 
intentionally  maintained  when  other 
logical  reorganizations  would  have 
desegregated  the  overall  area  involved, 
then,  under  my  amendment,  school  dis- 
trict lines  could  be  crossed.  Finally,  if 
the  courts  should  find  that  both  the 
city  and  adjacent  school  systems  have 
individually  practiced  segregation,  then 
the  ignoring  of  school  district  lines  would 
be  appropriate.  But  if  none  of  these  acts 
on  the  part  of  school  districts  lying  out- 
side a  school  district  found  guilty  of 
segregation  can  be  shown,  then  my 
amendment  would  not  permit  the  school 
district  which  had  been  shown  to  have 
practiced  segregation  to  attempt  to  solve 
its  failings  by  busing  to  districts  which 
are  innocent  of  practicing  segregation. 
As  important  as  it  is  to  stop  segregation, 
it  does  not  follow  that  school  districts 
which  have  acted  responsibly  and 
avoided  segregation  should  be  thrust  into 
the  position  of  rectifying  the  failings  of 
adjacent  districts  which  have  practiced 
segregation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  satisfied  that  m}' 
substitute  amendment  to  provide  quality 
education  to  all  schoolchildren  with  a 
minimum  of  busing,  as  well  as  protect- 
ing the  legitimate  concerns  of  school  dis- 
tricts which  have  not  been  found  guilty 
of  practicing  segregation.  Is  a  positive 
and  responsible  response  to  the  issues 
before  us. 

Tills  amendment  is  consistent  with  the 
three  goals  I  outlined  at  the  outset  of 
my  statement: 

Protection  of  the  Constitution,  adher- 
ence to  the  rule  of  law  and  respect  for  the 
proper  role  of  our  courts  In  our  democ- 
racy. 

Provision  of  quality  education  to  all 
students,  without  regard  to  race. 


Avoidance  of  busing  of  school  children 
in  every  instance  where  it  can  be  avoided 
without  compromising  the  first  two  prin- 
ciples. 

It  seems  evident,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  substitute  amendment  will  not  meet 
the  blatantly  racist  goals  of  the  forces 
that  have  been  mustered  in  support  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gurnet ).  It  is  probably 
also  true  that  this  amendment  will  not 
satisfy  those  who  do  not  share  my  gen- 
eral dislike  of  busing. 

But  I  must  say  to  my  colleagues,  it 
makes  little  sense  to  engage  in  massive 
school  busing  when  we  have  valid  and 
substantial  means  to  achieve  quality,  in- 
tegrated education.  As  I  said  those  means 
are  available;  they  include  educational 
parks,  school  pairing,  new  construction, 
redraw-ing  of  internal  boundary  lines 
within  school  districts  and  other  such 
remedies. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  reiterate,  the  ef- 
fect of  the  Gumey  amendment  goes  far 
beyond  limiting  school  busing.  This 
amendment  prevents  the  use  of  pupil 
transportation  where  it  is  the  only  pos- 
sible alternative  which  can  successfully 
provide  quality  education  to  the  children 
of  a  community.  But  it  goes  further.  It 
would  permit  reopening  the  emotional, 
demagogic,  and  racially  volatile  Issue  of 
school  busing  in  those  communities  that 
have  previously  dealt  successfully  with 
the  issue  of  school  integration.  This 
would  subject  every  school  board  in 
America  that  has  previously  provided 
quality  integrated  education  to  its  chil- 
dren to  assault  from  those  holding  the 
most  base  racial  attitudes.  We  must  not 
be  put  in  the  position  of  giving  license 
and  support  to  the  worst  elements  in  our 
society.  Those  elements  are  not  concerned 
with  quality  education  for  our  boys  and 
girls.  They  seek  to  play  on  the  latent 
prejudices  and  fears  of  mothers  and 
fathers  to  promote  their  own  selfish  in- 
terests. They  seek  to  rekindle  these  emo- 
tions which  almost  destroyed  our  country 
in  a  long  and  bloody  war  between  the 
States.  Thousands  of  Americans  have 
given  their  lives  to  wipe  out  second-class 
citizenship.  MiUions  of  Americans  stand 
ready  to  reject  retreat  from  our  fimda- 
mental  commitment  to  equality  of  op- 
portunity. We  in  the  Senate  should  be 
leading  the  way. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  nec- 
essar>-  for  this  issue  to  become  polarized, 
leaving  the  Senate  with  the  choice  of 
condoning  unnecessary  busing,  on  the 
one  hand,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  giving 
its  assent  to  the  renewal  of  separate  and 
imequal  school  systems,  divided  along 
racial  lines. 

To  let  ourselves  confront  such  a  choice 
is  to  ignore  the  very  real  alternatives  of- 
fered by  my  substitute  amendment.  I 
urge  its  adoption.  In  accepting  this  sub- 
stitute amendment  the  Senate  can  speak 
clearly  for  those  fundamental  principles 
embodied  in  our  Constitution,  for  quality 
education  and  for  an  avoidance  of  un- 
necessary busing  when  possible.  This  Is 
where  the  Senate  should  be.  This  is  where 
the  country  should  be. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  most  that  can  be  said  about  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
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dlana — which,  of  course,  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida — is  that  it  is  a  pro- 
busing  amendment.  This  is  a  ftne  busing 
amendment,  and  this  will  secure  the  fact 
that  there  will  be  no  antibiising  action 
this  year. 

Everybody  in  the  Senate  knows  that 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  an  exact  dupUcation  of 
the  language  offered  in  the  House  educa- 
tion bill,  the  so-called  Esch  amendment, 
a  very  carefully  drawn  antibusing 
amendment — or,  to  put  It  another  way, 
an  amendment  designed  to  preserve  the 
neighborhood  school  system  in  the 
United  States  and  to  prevent  the  massive 
busing  which  is  now  going  on. 

The  pending  amendment  has  been 
carefully  drawn  to  encompass  the  basic 
legal  decisions  that  have  been  made  in 
the  field  of  segregation  and  antisegrega- 
tion  since  the  Brown  case.  All  the  land- 
mark cases  of  law  on  desegregation  and 
antisegregation  are  carefully  preserved 
In  my  amendment. 

Also,  the  amendment  is  carefully  drawn 
in  order  to  permit  the  students  to  go  to 
schools  that  are  closest  to  their  neigh- 
borhoods, or  next  closest,  and  it  very 
carefully  sets  out  remedies  for  the  court 
to  follow  in  determining  whether  or  not 
the  children  shall  go  to  the  school  closest 
to  them  or  the  school  next  closest  to 
them. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  I  suppose,  could  be  best 
termed  a  very  simple  amendment,  in  all 
the  sense  of  that  word.  It  is  a  simple 
amendment.  It  does  not  do  anything. 

It  speaks  in  section  901  (a>,  the  first 
section,  about  alternative  methods, 
whether  the  court  finds  all  sdtemative 
remedies  to  be  inadequate.  Any  careful 
lawyer  who  has  studied  the  court  de- 
cisions on  segregation  and  desegregation 
and  busing  in  the  last  2  years  will 
realize  that  that  means  absolutely 
nothing.  The  courts  have  nothing  to  fol- 
low there.  The  language  is  meaningless. 

In  the  next  section,  subsection  (b)  of 
section  901,  it  provides  that  the  court 
shall  find  that  a  plan  minimizes  the 
transportation  of  students.  Of  course, 
that  does  not  mean  anything,  either.  It 
does  not  mean  anything  because  it  does 
not  provide  any  guidelines;  it  does  not 
provide  any  kind  of  standards  for  a  court 
to  foDow.  A  coiut  can  do  exactly  what 
it  wants  to  do  and  follow  the  same  prac- 
tices, and  of  course  it  will  follow  the 
same  practices  it  has  followed  through 
the  years  in  the  busing  decrees  that  are 
now  throughout  our  land — that  is, 
throughout  the  Southern  part  of  our 
country  and  a  few  of  the  Northern  States 
as  well. 

So  it  Is  quite  obvious  what  the  plan  of 
action  of  the  opposition  is.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
been  wondering  all  day  what  the  opposi- 
tion is  going  to  do,  and  now  he  knows: 
that  is,  to  offer  a  very  simple  pro-busing 
amendment,  a  pro- busing  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  which,  of 
course,  would  insure  that  we  are  going 
to  have  all  the  busing  we  have  had  here- 
tofore, which  would  knock  out  the  very 
carefully  drawn  amendment  that  is  in 


the  House  bill  and  that  was  passed  by  an 
overwhelming  margin. 

Of  course,  this  amendment  would  pre- 
vent the  Senate — or  may  prevent  the 
Senate,  depending  upon  what  it  wishes 
to  do — from  voting  on  the  merits,  as  to 
whether  they  ought  to  have  a  neighbor- 
hood school  bill  or  continue  busing. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  is  very  interesting 
that  this  proposal  is  offered  in  the  na- 
ture  of   a   substitute.   May   the   junior 
Senator  from  Michigan  direct  a  question 
to  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  Is  it  the 
purpose  of  the  Senator  to  completely 
knock  out  the  Gumey  amendment? 
Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  the  effort. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
the  Bayh  amendment? 
Mr.  BAYH.  Yes,  it  is  a  substitute. 
Mr.    GRIFFIN.    It    would    absolutely 
eliminate  the  Gumey  amendment? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
interpretation  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  want  to  be  sure  we 
know  what  the  Senator  from  Indiana  is 
seeking  to  do  with  his  amendment,  which 
is  a  substitute  for  the  Gurney  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  acciu-ate. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  is  not  additional  lan- 
guage; it  would  completely  knock  out 
the  Gumey  amendment.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
said  that  he  is  opposed  to  the  GxuTiey 
amendment,  and  that  he  does  not  want 
any  part  of  it,  with  all  respect  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  just  want  to  establish 
what  is  at  stake.  I  wonder  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  would  permit  me  to 
mtike  a  further  observation? 
Mr.  GURNEY.  Indeed  so. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Of  course,  if  the  Senate 
really  wants  to  do  something  about  the 
problem  of  busing,  the  only  way  we  can 
really  be  sure  that  something  will  be 
done  is  to  adopt  the  so-called  Esch 
amendment,  which  has  already  passed 
the  House,  and  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate — precisely  the  same  language — 
in  the  form  of  an  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  Bayh 
amendment  soimds  like  an  anti-busing 
amendment  or  not,  and  regardless  of 
whether  it  would  have  any  effect,  the  fact 
is,  if  we  fail  to  put  the  Esch  language 
into  the  Senate  bUl  by  adopting  the  Gur- 
ney amendment,  the  conferees  will  be 
free  to  eliminate  in  conference  not  only 
the  Esch  amendment  but  the  Bayh 
amendment  as  well.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Florida  agree? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Yes,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  certainly  thanks  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  for  his  observation  be- 
cause that  is  precisely  what  will  be 
done. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  So,  those  Senators  who 
really  seek  to  do  something  about  bus- 
ing would  be  moving  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion by  voting  to  put  a  substitute  in 
place  of  the  Gumey  amendment.  Would 
the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Yes.  I  agree. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  there  is  merit  to  the 
language  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  it  seems  to  me  that  he  should 
seek  to  add  it  to  the  Gumey  amendment 
or  seek  to  insert  it  at  another  point.  But 
it  should  not  be  offered  as  a  substitute. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  will  yield  on  the  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  In  essence,  that  has  about 
as  much  effect  as  my  amendment  has 
because  I  do  not  have  any  time  left. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  see  other  Senators 
who  wish  to  discuss  the  matter.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  we  have  been 
up  and  down  this  hill  a  number  of  times. 
Every  time  we  have  seen  language  of  this 
sort  submitted  to  the  Senate  and  it  has 
been  passed,  we  see  the  fruits  of  our 
labors  go  to  conference,  and  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  refuse  to  do  anything 
about  a  problem  that  exists. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  has  not 
tried  to  hide  his  intention.  He  has  sup- 
ported an  amendment  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  busing.  This  amendment  does 
absolutely  nothing  to  change  the  situa- 
tion as  it  exists,  the  abuse  of  our 
children.  This  amendment  does  violence 
to  our  efforts  to  achieve  any  remedy  for 
the  schoolchildren  of  America. 

The  courts  have  asked  us  time  and 
time  again:  What  is  your  answer  or  sug- 
gestion if  you  do  not  like  busing?  The 
Senator  from  Florida  and  I,  and  Mem- 
bers in  the  House  who  have  voted  for 
this  bill,  have  presented  a  program.  If 
Senators  do  not  like  it  come  up  with 
something  else,  but  not  a  device  to  keep 
practicing  this  kind  of  coercion  on  the 
children  of  this  country.  That  is  the  ef- 
fect of  the  Bayh  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amendment 
is  rejected. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  for  his  observations. 

Also  I  would  like  to  press  a  point  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, the  Senator  from  Michigan,  and 
this  Senator  that  this  is  a  ploy  to  prevent 
the  Senate  from  voting  up  and  down  on 
the  issue  of  busing,  one  of  the  most  stir- 
ring issues  in  the  United  States  today, 
and,  of  course,  an  issue  that  has  been 
present  with  us  for  a  niunber  of  years. 

Those  of  us  who  have  lived  with  bus- 
ing all  these  years  understand  the  situa- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  All  time  for 
the  proponents  has  expired.  There  are  5 
minutes  remaining  to  the  manager  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  the  Senator  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  time  myself,  but  I  yield  myself  one 
half-minute  on  the  bill  to  state  the  fol- 
lowing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  If  the  arguments  are  not 
completed  I  hope  we  might  yield  an  equal 
amount  of  time  from  the  time  on  the  bill 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida  and  the  Sen- 
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ator  from  Indiana,  aiul  I  would  suggest 
10  minutes  each.  U  that  is  satisfactory. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes  on  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  And  we  yield  him  7  min- 
utes on  the  bilL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  point  we 
must  understand  here,  as  I  was  saying  a 
moment  ago,  is  that  this  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  is  simply  a  ploy  in  order 
to  prevent  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  from  voting  on  this  all-biu-ningr, 
all-c<Mnpelling,  all-pervasive  issue  of 
school  busing  throughout  the  United 
States.  I  would  think  this  is  not  a  very 
happy  state  of  affairs.  We  have  been 
arguing  this  amendment  since  9  o'clock 
this  morning. 

The  amendment  certainly  is  a  worthy 
one;  it  Is  worthy  of  argument,  and  it 
has  brought  forth  good  argiunent  by  the 
opponents  of  the  amendment  as  well  as 
the  proponents  of  the  amendment. 

But  we  should  be  able  to  vote  up  and 
down  on  a  concrete  meastire  that  will  do 
something  about  busing.  We  should  be 
able  to  express  ourselves  on  this  point 
so  that  we  can  go  back  and  face  our 
constituents  in  Indiana  and  in  Florida, 
where  there  is  or  is  not  busing,  and  say 
that  we  are  for  it  or  against  it.  Of  course, 
we  have  no  opportunity  to  do  it  at  all  in 
this  ploy  which  has  been  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  to  prevent  the 
Senate  from  having  an  up-and-down 
vote  on  a  very  important  amendment, 
carefully  fashioned  to  go  into  all  the 
facets  of  busing. 

I  think  it  is  a  shame  and  not  worthy 
of  the  Senate  that  we  are  now  in  this 
sort  of  a  position.  We  have  a  good 
amendment  here  by  those  of  us  who  be- 
lieve busing  is  not  the  way  to  further 
education  or  race  relations.  We  think  we 
have  an  amendment  that  complies  with 
the  leading  cases  of  Brown  against  Board 
of  Education,  and  the  Swann  cases  that 
were  the  landmark  cases  that  came  out 
of  North  Carolina,  and  all  the  other 
cases  that  touched  on  the  question  of 
segregation  and  desegregation. 

What  this  amendment  does  is  to  give 
the  U.S.  district  courts  some  guidelines 
and  rules  and  regulations  by  which  they 
can  make  these  decisions  in  cases  that 
come  before  them  on  whether  school  dis- 
tricts will  continue  to  have  all  kinds  of 
busing.  As  it  is  now.  they  have  no  rules 
and  regulations.  All  they  have  are  broad 
decisions  from  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
U.S.  Congress  has  never  acted  upon  the 
question  of  busing;  as  a  means  of  de- 
segregation, the  question  of  busing  as  a 
means  of  maintaining  or  not  maintain- 
ing the  racial  balance  or  Imbalance,  be- 
cause we  have  never  set  forth  any  rules 
and  regiilations. 

But  now  we  have  an  opportunity.  A 
bill  that  was  offered  in  the  House  was 
passed  overwhelmingly  and  now  we  have 
before  the  Senate  the  very  same  measure 
and  the  Senate  should  be  able  to  vote 
up  or  down.  However,  if  the  Senate  votes 
on  this  substitute  and  votes  in  favor  of 


it,  we  will  have  ducked  our  responsibility 
once  again. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate,  when 
it  votes  upon  this  at  the  appropriate 
time,  would  realize  that  the  better  way 
to  face  up  to  tiiis  proposition  would  be  to 
vote  down  the  Bayh  amendment  and 
then  vote  for  or  against  the  Gumey 
amendment,  and  express  themselves  so 
their  constituents  back  home  would 
understand  how  they  feel  about  the  ques- 
tion of  busing. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator has  6  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  reserve  my  time  and 
will  let  the  Senator  from  Indiana  take 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator  from  Indisuia  has  10  minutes.  Does 
he  seek  recognition? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  listened 
with  great  interest  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  discuss  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  and 
refer  to  it  as  a  ploy.  One  of  the  things 
I  have  enjoyed  most  in  my  12  years  in 
the  Senate  is  that  individual  Members 
of  this  body,  like  individuals  throughout 
our  Nation,  have  the  free  op^portunity  to 
express  themselves  and  have  the  free 
opportunity  of  assessing  the  relative 
merits  of  an  issue  as  they  see  it.  To  sug- 
gest that  this  amendment  is  a  ploy  is  an 
inaccurate  assessment.  It  is,  indeed,  an 
expression  of  my  very  strong  opposition 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  I  have  made  no  bones  about  that. 
I  am  against  the  proposal  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  for  two  basic  reasons. 

First,  his  amendment  says  that,  even 
imder  the  most  tragic  circumstances, 
even  imder  the  most  flagrant  inequities 
of  de  jure  segregation,  where  local  offi- 
cials have  contrived  to  provide  second- 
class  educational  opportunities  for  the 
children  of  their  school  districts,  they 
will  only  go  so  far  In  being  required  to 
remedy  de  jure  segregation,  even  if  the 
courts  have  said  they  must  go  further,  to 
provide  quaUty  education.  Where  there 
is  de  jure  segregation,  the  court  has  to 
make  an  assessment  of  how  far  to  go  in 
remedying  it.  We  cannot,  sitting  here, 
make  that  determination. 

The  second  shortcoming  of  the  Gumey 
amendment  is  that  the  amendment 
would  reopen  all  the  cases  that  have 
been  laid  to  rest — 20  years  of  past  ex- 
perience, commimities  that  have  resolved 
the  problem,  provided  quality  education 
for  poor  and  rich,  black,  white  and  Chi- 
cano.  All  that  would  be  reopened,  with 
all  that  means,  and  I  think  that  would 
be  tragic. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Senate 
that  my  amendment  does  deal  very  spe- 
cifically with  a  change 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Some  Federal  district 
courts  have  required  cross-district  bus- 
ing. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit me,  I  wHl  be  glad  to  yield  to  him  on 


the  same  basis  that  he  was  willing  to 
yield  to  me  a  moment  ago.  I  shaU  be  glad 
to  discuss  the  amendment  with  him.  I 
wish  we  had  an  hour  instead  of  a  few 
minutes  each,  because  I  know  he  feels 
very  strongly  about  it.  But  as  the  law  is 
now,  if  a  court  finds  a  school  district  that 
is  guilt>'  of  de  jure  segregation,  it  has 
in  some  ordered  a  plan  which  would  bus 
children  back  and  forth  into  and  among 
those  school  districts  that  may  not  be 
guilty  of  de  jure  segregation. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  have  very  much 
patience  with  a  school  board  that  sets 
about  segregating  and  providing  second- 
class  educational  opportunities  for 
schoolchildren,  but  I  do  not  see  why 
those  school  districts  that  are  not  guilty 
of  such  acts  should  have  to  help  pay  the 
price  of  providing  quality  education  in 
the  offending  school  districts.  My  amend- 
ment would  prohibit  that  very  thing.  It 
says,  "If  you  are  guilty,  you  have  to 
adopt  all  necessary  remedies."  But  if 
you  are  not  guilty,  then  under  my 
amendment  you  cannot  be  forced  to  bear 
the  burden  of  those  who  arc. 

Contrary  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gurniy)  has  said,  it  seems 
to  me  equitable  to  conclude,  "If  you  are 
guilty  of  providing  second-class  educa- 
tion, then  the  school  district  which  has 
so  offended  has  to  get  right,  has  to  obey 
the  law,  has  to  obey  the  Constitution." 
It  does  not  seem  equitable  to  me  to  say 
to  all  the  surrounding  school  districts, 
"Even  if  you  have  not  segregated,  even 
if  you  have  not  provided  second-class 
education,  we  are  going  to  make  you  help 
the  other  districts  get  right."'  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  that  is  a  significant 
difference. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  does  not  hke 
the  use  of  the  word  "ploy."  I  will  use  a 
different  word.  I  think  this  amendment 
is  a  "copout."  because,  if  it  passes,  it 
completely  eliminates  the  opportunity 
for  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to 
face  up  to  the  question  the  American 
people  have  been  asking  for  3  yeais. 
since  the  Swann  case.  Time  and  again 
we  have  tried  to  bring  this  question  be- 
fore the  Senate.  The  Senator  is  aware  of 
it.  He  is  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  which 
handles  this  matter.  We  cannot  get  the 
measure  to  the  fioor.  We  cannot  debate 
the  issue.  The  last  time  we  had  an  op- 
portimity.  as  the  House  voted  2  weeks 
ago,  to  do  something  about  the  problem 
of  busing,  in  what  the  Senator  and  I  may 
or  may  not  agree  was  in  a  responsible 
fashion,  those  who  opposed  any  action 
whatsoever  on  the  question  of  busing  en- 
gaged in  what  is  charitably  called  ex- 
tended debate,  and  they  talked  the  bill 
to  death,  and  we  had  no  occasion  or  op- 
portunity to  vote  it  up  or  down. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana's  amend- 
ment would  do  exactly  the  same  thing, 
with  a  different  parliamentary  device. 
He  would  prevent  the  Senate  from  ad- 
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dressing  the  question  of  how  we  deal 
with  a  problem  that  does  exist — and 
there  is  no  question  that  it  does  exist. 

The  Senator's  own  State  has  suffered 
from  Court-ordered  plans.  Certainly  my 
State  has.  I  cannot  speak  for  his,  but  I 
surely  can  for  mine.  The  record  is  re- 
plete with  examples  of  absolute  tragedy 
in  the  lives  of  the  children  of  my  State. 
I  do  not  see  how  I  can  stand  before  this 
body  or  the  people  of  Tennessee  and  say 
I  am  simply  not  going  to  take  care  of 
something  that  is  so  damaging  to  the 
lives  of  the  people  of  my  State. 

Yet  what  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
would  ask  us  to  do  by  voting  for  his 
amendment  is  to  refuse  to  exercise  our 
constitutional  responsibility  by  voting  on 
what  we  do  mean  by  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

If  the  Senator  does  not  like  the  Gur- 
ney  amendment,  let  him  offer  something 
that  will  address  the  problem,  but  not 
offer  an  amendment  which  would,  if 
adopted,  deny  Senators  the  privilege  of 
voting  on  the  Gumey  amendment  up  or 
down.  That  is  where  I  find  fault  with  the 
amendment.  We  have  been  on  this  route 
too  many  times.  It  is  about  time  that  the 
Senate  faced  up  to  its  responsibility  by 
voting  on  the  merits  of  the  case. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell). 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
studied  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana.  What  disturbs  me  is  the 
emphasis  on  the  words  "de  jure."  I  re- 
member the  discussion  on  the  Steimis 
amendment  and  all  the  woimds  that 
were  opened  up  then,  which  I  had  hoped 
had  been  laid  to  rest,  and  which  would 
be  opened  up  again  by  the  words  "de 
jure."  If  it  were  "de  jure"  and  "de  facto," 
It  would  be  different. 

For  that  reason  I  feel  compelled  to 
vote  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  would  be 
glad  to  change  it  to  include  all  segrega- 
tion, but  the  reason  the  words  "de  jure" 
were  emphasized  is  that  cmly  de  jure  seg- 
regation has  been  dealt  with  by  the 
courts,  or  by  Congress,  as  far  as  that  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  think  reference  to  it  does 
open  up  many  wounds  that  we  had  hoped 
were  almost  healed  over. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  in  Indianapolis,  one 
of  the  principal  cities  of  the  State  of  the 
author  of  this  amendment,  the  Court 
plan  would  take  20,000  students  out  of 
IndianapoUs  and  send  them  into  the 
suburbs,  many  miles  outside  the  city,  at 
a  cost  of  many  millions  of  dollars. 

In  addition,  this  Court  plan  proposes 
to  close  down  a  total  of  29  elementary 
and  high  schools,  all  under  the  Supreme 
Court  plan.  This  amendment,  this  sub- 
stitute profMsed  by  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana, will  not  do  anything  to  stop  that 
business  at  all.  My  amendment  will  stop 
that  business  because  what  it  is  designed 
to  do  is  to  preserve  neighborhood  schools 
and  stop  massive  busing  all  aroimd  Indi- 
anapolis. 

I  say  that  this  is  a  probusing  amend- 
ment. It  refuses  to  aUow  the  Senate  to 
face  up  to  its  duty  and  vote  up  or  down 
on  the  question  of  whether  we  will  have 
neighborhood  schools  or  will  have  busing. 


I  get  the  message  extremely  clearly 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  does  not 
agree  with  my  amendment.  However,  he 
has  a  simple  way  of  expressing  himself 
on  that,  because  he  can  vote  nay  on  that 
amendment  when  it  comes  up,  and  allow 
other  Senators  to  vote  as  they  desire  on 
the  amendment  yes  or  no,  instead  of  re- 
sorting to  this  ploy. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
used  a  little  better  expression  when  he 
used  the  term  "copout." 

However,  this  kind  of  amendment, 
which  has  no  meaning  at  all,  and  is  en- 
tirely meaningless,  is  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  Senate  from  voting  for  a  good, 
broad  antibusing,  neighborhood  school 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  has  5  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  great 
respect  for  the  Senator  from  Florida.  He 
has  great  wisdwn.  However,  I  suggest  to 
him  that  he  should  confine  himself  to 
what  has  happened  in  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida, not  to  what  has  happened  in  the 
State  of  Indiana. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  spent  a 
good  deal  of  time  and  studied  the  prob- 
lems of  Indiana  a  little  more  closely 
than  did  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

I  suppose  that  if  I  were  going  to  "cop 
out,"  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  calls  it,  I  would  vote  for  the 
Gumey  amendment.  That  would  make 
many  people  in  Indianapolis  happy. 
That  would  make  the  school  board 
happy.  They  were  not  opposed  to  busing 
when  they  were  busing  black  children 
past  white  schools  and  white  children 
past  black  schools.  I  think  that  situa- 
tion is  bad  whether  it  is  in  Florida,  Ten- 
nessee, or  Indiana. 

My  amendment  would  apply  in  the  in- 
stance of  Indianapolis,  in  the  inner  city 
of  Indianapolis,  the  Indianapolis  public 
school  system. 

All  my  amendment  would  do  would  be 
to  instruct  the  Indianapolis  school  board 
to  come  up  with  a  plan  to  provide  for 
integrated  schools,  a  plan  that  uses  as 
small  an  amount  of  busing  as  possible, 
and  to  explore  and  study  the  situation 
with  respect  to  providing  a  plan  that 
would  result  in  adequate,  integrated  edu- 
caticMi. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Colby  King, 
Terry  Harnett,  and  Quincy  Rogers,  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  be  granted  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is 
rather  obvious  what  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  after,  because  I  have  stud- 
ied that  constitutional  amendment  that 
has  been  advertised  around  my  State  and 
all  over  the  country  as  being  an  antibus- 
ing amendment. 

It  does  not  even  contain  the  word 
"busing."  It  does  not  contain  the  word 
"transportation."  It  goes  back  to  the  old 
segregation  system  that  we  fought  a  civil 
war  to  prohibit.  Maybe  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  can  support  that  as  an  anti- 
busing  constitutional  amendment. 


However,  I  cannot  accept  It.  Under 
his  plan,  nobody  would  get  equal  oppor- 
timlty.  The  amendment  may  gain  votes 
for  some  Senators.  Talk  about  a  copout, 
I  am  not  the  one  who  is  copping  out. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  has  2  minutes  remain- 
ing. There  is  no  other  time  available. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield 
back  his  time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  No;  if  I  have  2  minutes 
remaining,  I  will  use  it.  I  will  use  it  to 
suggest  that  if  my  voice  got  a  little  loud 
when  directed  at  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee or  the  Senator  from  Florida,  I 
hope  that  they  will  not  interpret  that  as 
an  assault  on  their  integrity  or  on  their 
desire  to  do  what  they  think  they  are 
accomplishing. 

I  happen  to  think  that  their  amend- 
ment is  designed  not  to  stop  busing,  but 
to  give  the  school  boards  the  tools  to  take 
us  back  100  years. 

I  do  not  want  separate-but-equal  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  think  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  was  assaulting  my  in- 
tegrity. I  did  think  that  he  was  assault- 
ing my  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
is  exactly  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  recurs  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  (Putting  the  question.) 
There  is  not  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  recurs  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh). 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
unanimous  consent  request,  was  this 
amendment  not  located,  as  far  as  a  vote 
is  concerned,  just  prior  to  the  vote  on  the 
Gumey  amendment,  to  take  place  at  5 
o'clock? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  as  I  re- 
call, we  attempted  to  work  out  a  unani- 
mous-consent request.  However,  I  do  not 
think  that  we  ever  did.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  there  is  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

The  question  now  recurs  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  was  un- 
der the  impression  that  I  was  going  to 
be  permitted  to  have  some  time  on  my 
amendment  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  that  he  understands  that  by 
previous  order  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  will  be 
called  up  at  4  o'clock. 
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Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  may  ask 
the  Senator  from  Florida  for  some  addi- 
tional time. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
yield  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  going  to  spend 
any  time  debating  the  constitutional 
amendment.  However,  I  find  it  interest- 
ing to  note  how  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana reads  the  English  language  when 
he  says  that  we  are  trying  to  reverse  the 
history  of  the  country  and  go  back  100 
years. 

I  think  it  is  an  amendment  that  says 
very  simply  that  no  child  shall  be  denied 
an  opportunity  to  attend  his  neighbor- 
hood school,  in  effect,  on  the  basis  of 
race,  creed,  or  color.  I  thought  that  was 
what  the  Supreme  Court  did  in  1954.  I 
thought  that  was  what  we  were  ti-ying  to 
do  ever  since. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  of  busing 
as  presently  implemented  has  an  explicit 
racial  character.  We  cannot  put  a  child 
on  a  bus  without  determining  his  color. 
And  the  direction  of  the  bus  is  deter- 
mined by  whether  or  not  a  child  is  black 
or  white.  That  Is  discrimination.  That 
is  racial  discrimination.  That  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law  by  any  definition  of  what 
I  think  the  Constitution  clearly  states, 
unless  color  blindness  is  Involved. 

I  think  the  reason  I  am  so  distressed  by 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  is  that  we  have  been  trying  so 
long  and  so  diligently,  Republican  and 
Democrat,  to  bring  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  a  debate  on  the  subject  of  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  for  all  the  children 
of  this  land.  I  know  some  have  been  re- 
luctant to  engage  this  issue  because  of 
the  emotionalism  Involved  in  such  words 
as  "court-ordered  busing".  Yet,  through- 
out my  part  of  the  country  and  in  other 
sections  as  well,  pupil  attendance  In 
major  metropolitan  areas  continues  to 
decline  as  does  parental  support  of  public 
education. 

We  have  had  a  fall-off  of  member- 
ship in  the  PTA's  of  Nashville  from  50,- 
000  to  30,000  since  1970.  When  you  have 
that  kind  of  a  situation,  and  when  you 
have  a  rapid  decline  in  pupil  attendance, 
the  issue  cannot  be  avoided.  It  must  be 
faced  and  faced  now  in  a  cor^tructive 
way.  I  know  there  are  those  who  feel  that 
busing  is  the  sole  cause  of  declining  at- 
tendance and  parental  support.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  a  major  factor,  but  it  is  not 
the  only  one.  Others  have  felt  that  soiy 
effort  to  limit  forced  busing  would  be  a 
step  backward  in  the  fight  for  civil 
rights.  I  wonder  if  either  side  is  truly 
addressing  the  Issue.  To  me,  the  basic 
question  is  whether  or  not  we  are  pre- 
pared to  commit  ourselves  to  the  quality 
and  equality  of  education  for  all  chil- 
dren, black  and  white,  rich  and  poor, 
North  and  South. 

Nearly  2  years  ago,  out  of  a  sense  of 
sheer  frustration,  I  introduced  Senate 


Joint  Resolution  14,  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  forbid  the  assignment  of 
children  to  a  particular  school  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  or  creed.  It  has  be- 
come painfully  obvicjus  that  my  amend- 
ment faces  obstacles,  and  the  two-thirds 
vote  necessary  for  passage  probably  is 
not  yet  there.  During  these  2  years  par- 
ents have  pleaded  for  relief,  children 
have  been  abused,  the  courts  have  asked 
Congi-ess  to  establish  priorities  for  ar- 
riving at  equality  of  oppoi'tunity,  and  yet 
nothing  has  been  done. 

Now,  I  say  to  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues that  I  hope  that  we  finally  have 
the  guts  to  face  up  to  this  issue. 

For  much  too  long  the  Congress  has 
been  sitting  back  and  allowing  the  bus- 
ing of  children  across  town,  out  of  their 
neighborhoods,  in  the  name  of  achieving 
a  racial  balance.  The  House  took  a  posi- 
tive step.  Now  we  must  do  the  same. 

One  would  have  to  live  tlirough  it  to 
understand  the  problems  and  difficulties 
that  this  type  of  busing  that  we  have  to- 
day has  caused  to  entire  families,  and 
entire  commxmities.  I  fear  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  simply  have  not  seen  this 
first  hand.  It  is  disappointing  that  con- 
gressional hearings  could  not  have  been 
held  in  all  of  the  cities  affected  by  court 
ordered  busing.  The  view  is  much  differ- 
ent there  than  here  in  Washington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROCK.  WUl  the  Senator  from 
Florida  yield  me  3  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  the  Senator  3 
more  minutes.   \^ 

Mr.  BROCK.  Twb  years  ago,  the  Sen- 
ate refused  to  face  up  to  this  issue.  Simi- 
lar legislation  to  that  which  we  are  con- 
sidering was  killed  by  a  filibuster,  and 
the  merits  of  court  ordered  busing  were 
not  even  discussed  even  though  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  almost  begged  the  Con- 
gress for  guidelines. 

Since  that  time,  the  climate  has 
changed,  and  the  people  in  my  State  of 
Tennessee  are  sick  to  death  with  busing 
and  they  want,  they  demand  action. 

The  greatest  part  of  this  legislation 
which  we  are  considering  is  that  it  will 
provide  alternatives.  It  states  that  racial 
segregation  of  school  children  must  not 
be  remedied  by  busing  imless  certain 
alternatives  have  proved  ineffective.  This 
is  the  key.  This  is  the  step  we  have  been 
looking  for.  This  Is  what  thousands  of 
parents  and  children  have  wanted — an 
alternative. 

We  have  stood  by  for  much  too  long 
while  our  citizens  have  cried  out  for  help. 
They  have  not  asked  the  impossible. 
They  have  not  asked  to  go  back  to  the 
old  days,  where  busing  was  used  for 
segregation,  because  what  was  wrong 
then  is  wrong  now,  for  the  same  reasons. 
All  they  have  wanted  is  something  that 
can  give  them  an  alternative. 

This  measure  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward doing  just  that.  This  measure  will 
help  restore  our  neighborhood  school 
concept  which  is  one  of  the  main  areas 
of  deterioration  with  forced  busing. 

There  are  many  guidelines  coimected 
with  this  legislation,  but  I  think  for 
once  we  have  something  that  stands  a 
chance  of  passage,  and  added  to  that, 
something  that  can  benefit  the  families 


and  children  of  Tennessee  who  have  suf- 
fered the  inconveniences  and  difficulties 
of  forced  busing. 

It  has  been  too  long  since  we  seriously 
considered  what  forced  busing  has  done 
to  our  schools  and  our  way  of  life.  Now 
is  the  time  to  take  action,  and  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  act  favorably  on  this 
measure  and  let  us  find  some  reasonable 
alternatives  now.  once  and  for  all.  to  the 
busing  of  our  school  children  to  achieve 
a  racial  balance.  Let  us  for  once  remem- 
ber our  families,  and  our  total  education- 
al standards. 

Evei*y  American  deserves  a  right  to  a 
good  education.  We  must  now  formulate 
that  good  education  with  programs  which 
will  offer  every  person,  every  child,  black 
or  white,  rich  or  poor,  the  quality  and 
equality  of  education  that  he  richly 
deserves. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Florida  for 
yielding,  and  I  am  delighted  to  have  the 
privilege  of  cosponsoring  this  amend- 
ment, because  I  think  it  is  a  responsible 
step  toward  restoring  equity  and  equality 
to  all  of  our  children. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding.  I  have  a  rather  important 
point.  I  think,  that  I  would  like  to  clear 
up  in  my  mind,  relative  to  the  conditions 
necessary  to  reopen  proceedings  under 
section  818  of  the  amendment.  Section 
818,  of  course,  authorizes  the  reopening 
of  cases  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

As  I  read  the  amendment,  it  is  in  four 
parts:  part  A,  policy  and  purpose,  part  B. 
imlawful  practices,  part  C,  enforcement, 
and  part  D,  remedies. 

As  I  read  not  only  the  language  of  the 
amendment  but  the  intent  of  the  amend- 
ment, it  is  actually  a  measure  to  correct 
unlawful  practices,  that  is  to  say,  a  denial 
of  equal  educational  opportunity,  and 
the  necessary  trigger  for  reopening  of 
cases  would  be  a  denial  of  educational 
opportunity. 

Does  the  Senator  understand  the  ques- 
tion, and  if  so,  Ls  that  correct? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Yes,  I  would  think  that 
that  would  be  a  good  way  to  describe  It. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  So  that,  for  example, 
if  a  segregated  school  system  were  sued 
10  years  ago,  and  a  court  ordered  rem- 
e(iy  was  fixed,  fashioned,  and  imple- 
mented so  as  to  extirpate  any  imlawful 
discrimination,  so  as  to  do  away  with  any 
denial  of  equal  educational  oppwrtunities 
as  those  are  defined  in  part  B  of  the 
amendment,  and  if  there  was  no  denial  of 
such  equal  educational  opportunities, 
then  it  would  not  be  possible,  under  sec- 
tion 818  of  the  bill,  to  modify  that  court 
order,  even  though  it  might  involve  bus- 
ing, is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  am  not  sure  I  exactly 
understand  the  question  posed  by  the 
Senator.  Could  he  clarify  it  a  little  more 
for  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes.  To  go  into  a 
little  more  detail,  part  B  of  the  amend- 
ment defines  unlawful  practices. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Nowhere  in  that  list 
of  unlawful  practices  is  cross-town  bus- 
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ing  included.  Unlawfiil  practices  are. 
generally,  the  denial  of  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity.  Are  we  together  so 
far? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Yes. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  AU  right.  Part  B 
deals  with  enforcement,  and  talks  about 
civil  actiCHis  and  other  kinds  of  actions, 
and  the  trigger  for  any  kind  of  enforce- 
ment in  sections  807  through  811,  inclu- 
sive, is  a  denial  of  equal  educational 
opportunity.  Are  we  together  so  far? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Yes,  I  think  I  foUow  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  AU  right.  Now,  the 
important  part  here  is  part  D,  dealing 
with   remedies,   and   the  key   provision 
there  is  section  814,  which  states  that 
in  formulating  "a  remedy  for  a  denial  of 
equal     educational     opportunity'"     the 
courts  must  do  a  certain  list  of  things, 
seven  in  number,  in  a  certain  order,  again 
dealing  with  the  denial  of  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity. 
Mr.  GURNEY.  Yes. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Are  we  stUl  together? 
Mr.  GURNEY.  Yes. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  All  right.  Then  we 
come  to  section  818,  which  states  that  on 
application  of  an  educational  agency,  et 
cetera,  the  case  shall  be  reopened  and 
modified  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
in  this  title. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  point  is  that  the 
provisions  of  this  title  deaUng  with 
denial  of  equal  educational  opportunity 
and  the  title  does  not  prohibit  busing 
but  simply  prohibits  busing  as  a  remedy 
for  denial  of  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity, the  point  being  that  a  denial  of 
equal  educational  opportunity,  as  those 
terms  are  defined  in  part  B  of  the  bill, 
is  a  necessary  trigger  for  any  modifica- 
tion   undertaken    pursuant    to    section 

818 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hxufs).  The  hour  of  4  o'clock  having 
arrived,  under  the  previous  order,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervin)  is  recognized  to  call 
up  his  amendment  to  the  Gumey 
amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield 
me  just  1  minute? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  hate  not  to  yield  1  min- 
ute, but 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  asked  a  question 
of  the  Senator  and  he  is  ready  to  say  yes 
or  no. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  long  enough  for 
the  Senator  to  say  yes  or  no. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  As  I  understand  it,  yes. 
This  is  one  of  the  things  which  is  de- 
signed and  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  re- 
opening the  proceeding. 

AMENOUENT  NO.   1239 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
cosponsorship  of  Senators  Allen,  Tal- 
MAOGE,  and  McClsx.lan,  and  my  col- 
league Mr.  Helms,  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment No.  1239  and  ask  luumimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  voted  on  immediately 
after  the  vote  on  the  Gumey  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
stitutional provisions  which  relate  to  this 
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matter  are  found  in  the  14th  amend- 
ment, section  1,  which  provides,  among 
other  things,  that: 

No  state  sball . . .  deny  to  any  person  with- 
in Its  jurisdiction  the  equAl  protection  of  the 
laws. 

Section  5  of  the  14th  amendment 
states  that: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce, 
by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provisions  of 
this  Article. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  which 
my  cosponsors  and  I  now  ofifer  is  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  Constitution.  The 
equal  protection  clause  is  the  simplest 
clause  in  the  Constitution.  It  merely  says 
to  a  State, 

You  must  treat  all  persons  In  like  circum- 
stances In  a  like  manner. 

This  amendment  is  fundamentally  an 
amendment  which  provides  that  where 
there  is  a  school  board  that  establishes 
a  freedom  of  choice  plan,  the  Federal 
Government  will  have  no  power  to  inter- 
fere in  that  school  district.  It  recognizes 
that  a  freedom  of  clioice  plan  is  the  most 
perfect  example  of  a  plan  which  treats 
all  children,  of  all  races,  equally. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
amendment  No.  1239  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

TITLE  IX— PUBLIC  SCHOOL-^FREEDOM 
OF  CHOICE 
SHCHtT  rnxE 
Sec.  901.  That  this  title  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Student  Freedom  of  Choice  Act". 

FKEEDOK   OF  CHOICE   AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  ACT  OF    1964 

Sec.  902.  The  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42 
VS.C.  197I-1976a-1975d,  2000a-2000h-6)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  title : 

"TITLE  XU— PUBLIC  SCHOOL— FREEDOM 
OF  CHOICE 
"Sec.  1201.  As  used  in  this  title — 

"(a)  'State'  means  any  State,  district.  Com- 
monwealth, territory,  or  possession  of  the 
United  States. 

"(b)  "Public  school'  means  any  elementary 
or  secondary  educational  institution,  which 
is  operated  by  a  State,  subdivision  of  a  State, 
or  governmental  agency  within  a  State,  or 
any  elementary  or  secondary  educational  In- 
stitution which  Is  operated,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  from  or  through  the  use  of  govern- 
mental funds  or  property,  or  funds  or  prop- 
erty derived  from  a  governmental  source. 

■"(c)  'School  board'  means  any  agency 
which  administers  a  system  of  one  or  more 
public  schools  and  any  other  agency  which 
Is  responsible  for  the  assignment  of  students 
to  or  within  such  system. 

"(d)  "Student"  means  any  person  required 
or  permitted  by  State  law  to  attend  a  public 
school  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  instruc- 
tion. 

"(e)  'Parent"  means  any  parent,  adoptive 
parent,  guardian,  or  legal  or  actual  custodian 
of  a  student. 

"•(f)  "Faculty"  means  the  administrative 
and  teaching  force  of  a  public  school  system 
or  a  public  school. 

"(g)  "Freedom  of  choice  system"  means  a 
system  for  the  assignment  of  students  to 
public  schools  and  within  public  schools 
maintained  by  a  school  board  operating  a 
system  of  public  schools  In  which  the  pubUc 
schools  and  the  classes  it  operates  are  open 
to  students  of  all  races  and  in  which  the  stu- 
dents ape  granted  the  freedom  to  attend  pub- 
lic schools  and  classes  chosen  by  their  re- 


spective parents  from  among  the  public 
schools  and  classes  available  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  students  of  their  ages  and  educational 
standings. 

"'Sec.  1202.  No  department,  agency,  oScer. 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  empowered 
to  extend  Federal  financial  assistance  to  any 
program  or  activity  at  any  pubUc  school  by 
way  of  grant,  loan,  or  otherwise  shall  with- 
hold, or  threaten  to  withhold,  such  financial 
assistance  from  any  such  program  or  activ- 
ity on  account  of  the  racial  composition  of 
the  student  body  at  any  public  school  or  in 
any  class  at  any  public  school  in  any  case 
whatever  where  the  school  board  operating 
such  public  school  or  class  maintains,  with 
respect  to  such  school  and  class,  a  freedom  of 
choice  system. 

"'Sec.  1203.  No  department,  agency,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  empowered 
to  extend  Federal  financial  assistance  to  any 
program  or  activity  at  any  public  school  by 
way  of  grant,  loan,  or  otherwise  shall  with- 
hold, or  threaten  to  withhold,  any  such  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  from  any  such  pro- 
gram or  activity  at  such  public  school  to 
coerce  or  Induce  the  school  board  operating 
such  public  school  to  transport  student* 
from  such  public  school  to  any  other  public 
school  for  the  purpose  of  altering  in  any 
way  the  racial  composition  of  the  student 
body  at  such  public  school  or  any  other  pub- 
lic school  where  the  school  board  operating 
such  public  schools  maintains  with  respect 
to  such  schools  a  freedom  of  choice  system. 
"'Sec.  1204.  No  department,  agency,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  empowered 
to  extend  Federal  financial  assistance  to  any 
program  or  activity  at  any  public  school  in 
any  public  school  system  by  way  of  grant, 
loan,  or  otherwise  shall  withhold  or  threaten 
to  withhold  any  such  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance from  any  such  program  or  activity 
at  such  public  school  to  coerce  or  induce  any 
school  board  operating  such  public  school 
system  to  close  any  public  school,  and  trans- 
fer the  students  from  It  to  another  public 
school  for  the  purpose  of  altering  In  any  way 
the  racial  composition  of  the  student  body  at 
any  public  school  where  the  school  board 
operating  such  public  schools  maintains  with 
respect  to  such  schools  a  freedom  of  choice 
system. 

"Sec.  1205.  No  department,  agency,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  empowered 
to  extend  Federal  financial  assistance  to  any 
program  or  activity  at  any  public  school  in 
any  public  school  system  by  way  of  grant, 
loan,  or  otherwise  shall  withhold  or  threaten 
to  withhold  any  such  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance from  any  such  program  or  activity 
at  such  public  school  to  coerce  or  Induce 
the  school  board  operating  such  public  school 
system  to  transfer  any  member  of  any  public 
school  faculty  from  the  public  school  In 
which  the  member  of  the  faculty  contracts 
to  serve  to  some  other  public  school  for  the 
purpose  of  altering  the  racial  composition 
of  the  faculty  at  any  public  school  where 
the  school  board  operating  such  public 
schools  maintains  •  with  respect  to  such 
schools  a  freedom  of  choice  system. 

"Sec.  1206.  Whenever  any  department, 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  violates  or  threatens  to  violate  section 
1202,  section  1203,  section  1204.  or  section 
1205  of  this  Act,  the  school  board  aggrieved 
by  the  violation  or  threatened  violation,  or 
the  parent  of  any  student  affected  or  to  be 
affected  by  the  violation  or  threatened  viola- 
tion, or  any  student  affected  or  to  be  affected 
by  the  violation  or  threatened  violation,  or 
any  member  of  any  faculty  affected  or  to  be 
affected  by  the  violation  or  threatened  viola- 
tion may  bring  a  civil  action  against  the 
United  States  in  a  district  court  of  the 
United  Sutes  complaining  of  the  violation 
or  threatened  violation.  The  district  courts 
of  the  United  States  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
to  try  and  determine  a  clvU  action  brought 
under  this  section  Irrespective  of  the  amount 
In  controversy  and  enter  such  judgment  or 
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Issue  such  order  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  redress  the  violation  or  prevent 
the  threatened  violation.  Any  civil  action 
against  the  United  States  under  this  section 
may  be  brought  in  the  judicial  district  in 
which  the  school  board  aggrieved  by  the 
violation  or  threatened  violation  has  its  prin- 
cipal office,  or  the  Judicial  district  In  which 
any  school  affected  or  to  be  affected  by  the 
violation  or  threatened  violation  Is  located, 
or  In  the  judicial  district  In  which  a  parent 
of  a  student  affected  or  to  be  affected  by 
the  violation  or  threatened  violation  resides, 
or  in  the  judicial  district  in  which  a  student 
affected  or  to  be  affected  by  the  violation 
or  threatened  violation  resides,  or  in  the 
judiclsJ  district  In  which  a  member  of  a 
faculty  affected  or  to  be  affected  by  the  viola- 
tion or  threatened  violation  resides,  or  In 
the  judicial  district  encompassing  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  United  States  hereby 
expressly  consents  to  be  sued  in  any  civil 
action  authorized  by  this  section,  and  ex- 
pressly agrees  that  any  judgment  entered  or 
order  Issued  In  any  such  civil  action  shall 
be  binding  on  the  United  States  and  its 
offending  department,  agency,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee, subject  to  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  secure  an  appellate  review  of  the 
judgment  or  order  by  appeal  or  certiorari 
as  is  provided  by  law  with  respect  to  Judg- 
ments or  orders  entered  against  the  United 
States  In  other  clvU  actions  in  which  the 
United  States  is  a  defendant. 

Sec.  1207.  No  court  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  make  any  decision, 
enter  any  Judgment,  or  issue  any  order  re- 
quiring any  school  board  to  make  any  change 
in  the  racial  composition  of  the  student 
body  at  any  public  school  or  lu  any  class 
at  any  public  school  to  which  students  are 
assigned  In  conformity  with  a  freedom  of 
choice  system,  or  requiring  any  school  board 
to  transport  any  students  from  one  public 
school  to  another  public  school  or  from  one 
place  to  another  place  or  from  one  school 
district  to  another  school  district  in  order 
to  effect  a  change  In  the  racial  compoeltlon 
of  the  student  body  at  any  school  or  place 
or  in  any  school  district,  or  denying  to  any 
student  the  right  or  privilege  of  attending 
any  public  school  or  class  at  any  public 
school  chosen  by  the  parent  of  such  student 
in  conformity  vrtth  a  freedom  of  choice  sys- 
tem, or  requiring  any  school  board  to  close 
any  school  and  transfer  the  students  from 
the  closed  school  to  any  other  school  for 
the  purpose  of  altering  the  racial  composi- 
tion of  the  student  body  at  any  public 
school,  or  precluding  any  school  board  from 
carrying  Into  effect  any  provision  of  any 
contract  between  it  and  any  member  of  the 
faculty  of  any  public  school  it  operates 
specifying  the  public  school  where  the  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  Is  to  perform  hJs  or  her 
duties  under  the  contract." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
prepared  by  me  explaining  the  amend- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
planation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Explanation  op  Senator  Ebvin's  "Anti- 
BusinC"  Amendment 

Senator  Ea-vln"8  amendment  is  exactly  the 
same  as  3.  1737,  Introduced  In  this  Congress 
by  Senator  Ervin  and  others  and  on  which 
Subcommittee  bearings  were  held  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1974. 

Section  1201  (g)  provides  that  "freedom  of 
choice"  means  "a  system  for  the  assignment 
of  students  to  public  schools  and  within 
public  schools  maintained  by  a  school  board 
operating  a  system  of  public  schools  In  which 
the  public  schools  and  the  classes  It  operates 
are  open  to  students  of  all  races  and  In  which 
the  students  are  granted  the  freedom  to  at- 
tend public  schools  and  classes  chosen  by 
*.heir   respective   parents   from    among    the 


public  schools  and  classes  available  for  the 
Instruction  of  students  of  their  ages  and 
educational  standings." 

Sections  1202.  1203.  1204,  and  1205  of  the 
bill  forbid  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  do  any  of  these 
things : 

1.  To  withhold,  or  threaten  to  withhold, 
federal  financial  assistance  from  any  public 
school  operating  under  a  freedom  of  choice 
plan  "on  account  of  the  racial  composition  of 
Its  student  body." 

2.  To  withhold,  or  threaten  to  withhold, 
federal  financial  assistance  from  any  public 
school  operating  under  a  freedom  of  choice 
plan  to  coerce  or  induce  the  school  board 
operating  such  public  school  to  transport 
students  from  such  public  school  to  any 
other  public  school  for  the  purpose  of  al- 
tering In  any  way  the  racial  composition  of 
the  student  body  at  such  public  school  or 
any  other  pvibllc  school. 

3.  To  withhold,  or  threaten  to  withhold, 
federal  financial  assistance  from  any  school 
board  operating  a  freedom  of  choice  system 
to  coerce  or  Induce  the  school  board  to  close 
any  publit  school  and  transfer  the  students 
from  such  public  school  to  any  other  public 
school  or  schools  for  the  purpose  of  alter- 
ing fhJ  racial  composition  of  the  student 
body  at  any  public  school. 

4.  ^o  withhold,  or  threaten  to  withhold, 
federal  financial  assistance  from  any  school 
board  operating  a  freedom  of  choice  system 
to  coerce  or  Induce  the  school  board  to  trans- 
fer any  member  of  any  faculty  from  the 
public  school  In  which  the  member  of  the 
faculty  contracts  to  serve  to  some  other  pub- 
lic school  for  the  purpose  of  altering  the 
racial  composition  of  the  faculty  at  any  pub- 
lic school. 

Section  1206  of  the  bill  empowers  any 
school  board  or  any  parent  of  any  student 
affected  or  to  be  affected  by  any  violation  or 
threatened  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions 
of  sections  1202,  1203,  1204,  and  1205  to  sue 
the  United  States  In  the  District  Court  of 
the  United  States,  and  obtain  such  relief  "as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  redress 
the  violation  or  prevent  the  threatened  vio- 
lation." 

Section  1207  specifies  that  "No  court  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  make 
any  decision,  enter  any  judgment,  or  issue 
any  order  requiring  any  school  board  to 
make  any  change  In  the  racial  compoeltlon 
of  the  student  body  at  any  public  school  or 
In  any  class  at  any  public  school  to  which 
students  are  assigned  in  conformity  with  a 
freedom  of  choice  system  as  defined  In  Sec- 
tion 1201(g)  of  this  Act,  or  requiring  any 
school  board  to  transport  any  students  from 
one  public  school  to  another  public  school 
or  from  one  place  to  another  place  or  from 
one  school  district  to  another  school  district 
in  order  to  effect  a  change  in  the  racial  com- 
position of  the  student  body  at  any  school 
or  place  or  In  any  school  district,  or  denying 
to  any  student  the  right  or  privilege  of  at- 
tending any  public  school  or  class  at  any 
public  school  chosen  by  the  parent  of  such 
student  In  conformity  with  a  freedom  of 
choice  system  as  defined  In  section  1201(g) 
of  this  Act,  or  requiring  any  school  board 
to  close  any  school  and  transfer  any  students 
from  the  closed  school  to  any  other  school  for 
the  pvu-pose  of  altering  the  racial  composi- 
tion of  the  student  body  at  any  public  school, 
or  precluding  any  school  board  from  carry- 
ing into  effect  any  provision  of  any  contract 
between  It  and  any  member  of  the  faculty  of 
any  public  school  It  operates  specifying  the 
public  school  where  the  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty Is  to  perform  his  or  her  duties  under  the 
contract." 

Section  7  Is  sanctioned  by  Article  in  of 
the  Constitution  which  empowers  Congress 
to  regulate  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  both  the  original  and 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  all  federal  courts 
Inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court. 


The  bill  is  In  perfect  accord  with  the  Con- 
stitution. Moreover,  It  makes  a  srubstantial 
contribution  to  the  constitutional  Ideals  that 
all  Americans  of  all  races  shall  be  members  of 
a  free  society  and  that  none  of  them  shall 
be  the  hapless  and  helpless  subjects  of  ju- 
dicial or  bureaucratic  oligarchies. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  accomplish  these 
things  by  restoring  freedom  of  choice  to  it ; 
rightful  place  In  the  law  of  the  land,  and  b 
placing  certain  prohibitions  upon  federal 
Judges  and  executive  officials  with  respect  tu 
the  busing  of  chUdren,  the  closing  of  schools, 
and  the  assignment  of  members  of  the  facul- 
ties of  public  schools  to  schools  other  than 
those  in  which  they  contract  to  teach. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
case  of  Swann  versus  Charlotte-Mecklen- 
biu-g  Board  of  Education  was  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  I  prepared  a  brief  at  the 
instance  of  the  Classroom  Teachers'  As- 
sociation of  Charlotte  and  Mecklenburg 
County.  I  nied  tiiis  brief  as  a  friend  of 
the  court  in  conjimction  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  HoLLiNGS)  tmd  with  the  distin- 
guished former  Representative  from 
my  State,  Mr.  Charles  R.  Jonas. 

This  brief  sets  forth  all  the  relevant 
decisions  relating  to  this  question  of  the 
busing  of  sch(x>lchildren.  The  Federal 
courts  have  taken  charge  of  the  pubUc 
schools  and  are  acting  as  school  boards, 
and  the  HEW  bureaucrats  have  done  the 
same.  For  these  reasons  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  brief  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There   being  no  objection,   the  brief 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

I  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
October  Term,  1970] 

Amicus  Cl'riae  Brief  fob  the  Classboom 
Teachers'  Association  of  the  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg    School    System,    Incorpo- 

RATXD 

(No.  281,  James  E.  Swann,  et  al.,  Petitioners, 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, et  al.;  No.  349,  Charlotte-Mecklenburg 
Board  of  Education,  et  al..  Petitioners,  v. 
James  E.  Swann,  et  al..  on  writ  of  certiorari 
to  the  U.8.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth 
Circuit) 

interest    of    the   AMICUS    CURIAE 

The  Classroom  Teachers'  Association  of 
the  Charlotte  Mecklenburg  School  System. 
Incorporated,  Is  a  non-profit  membership  or- 
ganization In  corporate  form,  which  Includes 
In  Its  membership  a  substantial  part  of  the 
3,553  classroom  teachers  In  the  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  School  System  and  which  de- 
votes Itself  to  the  advancement  of  public 
education.  The  specific  objectives  of  the  or- 
ganization and  Its  members  are  to  promote 
the  interests  of  classroom  teachers  In  the 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  School  System,  and 
to  secure  to  the  students  attending  the 
schools  of  the  System  opportunities  to 
achieve  by  quality  education  their  highest 
potentialities. 

The  Classroom  Teachers'  Association  of  the 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  School  System  and 
Its  members  believe  that  the  execution  of 
the  order  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Western  District  of  North  Carolina 
and  the  judgment  of  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court  for  the  Fourth  Circuit  affirming 
such  order  In  part  seriously  Impair  the  edu- 
cational opportunities  offered  by  the  Char- 
lotte-Mecklenburg School  System  to  the 
students  In  Its  schools,  and  for  this  reason 
the  organization  files  this  amicus  curiae  brief 
in  support  of  the  position  of  the  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  Board  of  Education,  which  har- 
monizes with  this  view. 

The  parties  to  the  proceedings  In  Nos.  281 
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and  349  have  consented  In  writing  to  the 
filing  of  this  brief,  and  the  writings  evidenc- 
ing such  consent  have  been  filed  with  the 
Clerk. 

The  memJbers  of  the  Supreme  Court  bar 
who  submit  this  brief  In  behalf  of  the  or- 
ganization do  so  without  compensation  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  aid  the  Supreme 
Court  to  reach  a  decision  which  will  restore 
tranquiUty  to  much  troubled  areas  of  our 
land  and  enable  the  pubUc  schools  operat- 
ing in  them  to  function  economically  and  ef- 
aciently  as  educational  institutions. 

OPINIONS    BZlOW 

The  opinion  of  the  Court  below  consists 
of  the  opinion  and  Judgment  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  filed  May  26,  1970, 
which  are  not  yet  reported  and  which  appear 
in  the  Appendix  (Volume  3,  pages  1262a  to 
1304a). 

In  its  opinion  and  judgment,  the  Court  of 
Appeals  reviewed  and  approved  in  part  and 
remanded  in  part  for  further  consideration 
the  rulings  and  findings  made  by  the  United 
States  District  Court  in  the  following  orders 
and  documents: 

1.  Order  dated  Pebruan,'  5,  1970  (819a-839 
a),  as  aackended.  corrected,  and  clarified  on 
March  3,  1970  (921a) . 

2.  Supplementary  Findings  of  Fact  dated 
March  21.  1970  ( 1198a-1220a) . 

S.  Supplemental  Memorandum  dated 
March  21,  1970  (1221a-1238a) . 

JTTRISDICTION 

The  Supreme  Court  has  Jurisdiction  to 
review  this  case  by  writ  of  certiorari  under 
28  use.  1254(1),  and  has  accepted  it  for 
such  purixsee  by  granting  writs  to  the  peti- 
tioners in  No.  281  and  the  petitioners  in  No. 
349. 

4XrESTIONS  PSESENTEO   FOB  KCVIEW 

This  case  presents  the  following  questions 
for  review: 

1.  Does  a  public  school  board  comply  with 
the  Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  when  It  creates  non-dis- 
criminatory attendance  districts  or  zones  and 
assigns  all  children,  black  and  white,  to 
neighborhood  schools  in  the  district  or  zone 
in  which  they  reside  without  regard  to  their 
race? 

2.  Does  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  empower  a  federal 
court  to  order  a  public  school  board  to  as- 
sign children  to  the  schools  it  operates  to 
balance  the  student  bodies  in  such  schools 
racially  or  to  bus  children  outside  of  non- 
discriminatory attendance  districts  or  zones 
to  effect  such  purpose? 

3.  Does  Title  IV  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of 
1»64,  which  prohibits  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  to  balance  the  stu- 
dent bodies  in  such  schools  racially  and  to 
bus  them  from  some  schools  to  other  schools 
or  frotn  some  school  districts  to  other  school 
districts  to  effect  such  purpose,  constitute 
appropriate  legislation  to  enforce  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause  within  the  purview  of  the 
Fifth  Section  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment? 

4.  Does  the  order  entered  by  the  District 
Court  and  affirmed  in  part  by  the  Circuit 
Court  usurp  and  exercise  the  authority  of 
the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  devise  and  implement  a  non-discrlm- 
tnatory  assignment  plan  conforming  to  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause,  and  require  the 
Charlotte -Mecklenburg  Board  of  Education 
to  violate  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  by 
treating  in  a  different  manner  students  sim- 
ilarly situated  and  by  denying  students  ad- 
mission to  their  neighborhood  schools  be- 
cause of  their  race? 

The  unlcua  curiae  Insists  that  the  first, 
third,  and  fourth  questions  must  be  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative  and  that  the  second 
question  must  be  answered  in  the  negative. 


CONSTITUTIONAL      AND      STATXTTOBT     PROVISIONS 
INVOLVED 

The  case  involves  the  first  and  second  sec- 
tions of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment;  the 
first  and  second  sections  of  Article  1X1  of  the 
Constitution;  and  Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  These  constitutional  and  statu- 
tory provisions  are  printed  in  the  Appendix. 

STATEMENT    OP    THE    CASE 

A.  The  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Public  School 
System 
The  writ  In  No.  281  and  the  writ  in  No. 
349  present  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  review 
the  Judgment  entered  by  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit  on 
May  26,  1970.  in  the  civil  action  entitled 
James  E.  Swann  and  others.  Plaintiffs  v 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of  Education 
and  others,  Defendants.  For  ease  of  narration 
and  understanding.  James  E.  Swann  and  his 
associates  In  this  litigation  are  hereafter 
called  the  plaintiffs,  and  the  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  Board  of  Education  is  here- 
after designated  as  the  School  Board. 

«^?  ^^<>°>  ^«""d  operates  the  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  PubUc  School  System  in  Char- 
totte  and  Mecklenburg  County,  North  Caro- 
lina, political  subdivisions  of  North  Carolina 

Mecklenburg  County,  is  inhabited  by  239  056 
persona  who  are  concentrated  within  the  64 
square  miles  embraced  by  its  city  limits,  an 

m!?^,  T""  ^^*"  **'**  °*«^'"'<=*  °f  Columbia. 
Mecklenburg  County  embraces  550  square 
mUes,  ha-  .a  east-west  span  of  26  miles,  a 
north-so.aj  span  of  36  miles,  and  has  a 
population  of  352.006.  exclusive  of  those  re- 
siding within  the  area  embraced  by  Charlotte. 
In  the  discharge  of  its  state-assigned 
duties,  the  School  Board  operates  10  high 
schools.  21  Junior  high  schc>ols,  and  72  ele- 

^^^  ^^?°^^  ^  ^"'"^  »"*»  instruct  the 
f^H^„  w?°^''*'"**'*"  residing  in  Charlotte 
and   Mecklenburg   County.   Of   these   school 

60,500.  or  71  percent,  are  white.  Approxl- 
wh^I  ?i  ^^?*°*  °'  *"  **»*  ^^'^^  Children 
rh^.w?**;.''"^*"  ^^^  "«"**«  «f  the  City  of 
Charlotte  live  in  predominantly  black  resi- 
dential sections  in  northwest  Charlotte  and 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  other  black 
children  in  Mecklenburg  County  reside  in 
predomlnently  black  residential  areas  ad- 
jacent to  it.  (293a-2»8a). 

Prior  to  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  of 
7^pefcB^347  US.  483  ( 1954) ,  the  School  B^art 
operated  the  public  schools  of  Charlotte  and 
Mecklenburg  County  as  racUlly  segregated 
schools  in  conformity  with  the  interpretation 
then  placed  upon  the  Equal  Protection  Clause 
of  the  ^urteenth  Amendment.  Subsequent 
lo  the  BroiCTi  Case  and  prior  to  1965  the 
School  Board  established  an  effective  sys- 
tem of  determining  admission  to  its  public 
schools  on  a  non-racial  basis.  It  did  this,  and 
thus  converted  its  formerly  dual  system  into 
a  uniury  system  by  establishing  non-dis- 
criminatory attendance  districts  or  zones 
and  assigning  the  school  children  subject  to 
its  Jurisdiction  to  their  neighborhood  schools 
Irrespective  of  race. 

Inasmuch  as  some  of  the  attendance  dis- 
tricts or  zones  in  rural  Mecklenburg  County 
and  some  of  its  suburban  residential  districts 
or  zones  in  or  adjacent  to  Charlotte  are  ex- 
tremely large,  the  School  Board  volunterUy 
established  a  transportation  system  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  carrying  chUdren  residing  in 
these  geographlcaUy  large  districts  or  zones 
to  the  nearest  available  schools.  As  a  con- 
sequence, it  now  uses  280  buses  to  bus  some 
23.000  school  children  to  rural  and  suburban 
schools.  (864a) 

In  1965  the  plaintiffs  brought  the  Instant 
action  against  the  School  Board  in  the  United 
States  Court  for  the  Western  District  of 
North  Carolina  seeking  to  obtain  a  compul- 


sory desegregation  decree.  After  hearing  the 
evidence  In  the  case,  the  District  Court  found 
that  the  School  Board  had  compiled  with  the 
requirement  of  the  Equal  Protection  Clause 
and  denied  the  decree  sought  by  them. 
Swann  v.  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of 
Education,  243  F.Supp.  687  (1965).  ThU  rul- 
ing was  affirmed  by  the  Circuit  Court.  Swann 
V.  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, 369  F.2d  29  ( 1966) . 

B.  The  plan  submitted  by  the  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  Board  of  Education 
Subsequent  to  the  decision  of  Green  v. 
County  School  Board  of  New  Kent  County 
391  US.  430  (1968).  the  plaintiffs  filed  a 
motion  in  the  cause  seeking  further  deseg- 
regation. (2a) 

Although  It  found  as  a  fact  that  the  "loca- 
tion of  schools  In  Charlotte  has  followed  the 
local  pattern  of  residential  development,  in- 
cluding its  de  facto  patterns  of  segregation" 
(305a),  and  that  the  School  Board  members 
"have  achieved  a  degree  and  volume  of  de- 
segregation of  schools  apparently  unsur- 
passed in  these  parts  and  have  exceeded  the 
performance  of  any  school  boards  whose  ac- 
tions have  been  reviewed  in  the  appellate 
court  decisions"  (311a-312a),  the  District 
Court  resumed  hearings  in  the  case  on  the 
ground  that  the  Green  Case  had  changed 
"the  rules  of  the  game."  (312a) 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  subsequently  the 
District  Court  on  its  own  motion  reversed  Its 
previous  findings  that  any  racial  Imbalance 
in  the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  public  schools 
was  the  result  of  de  facto  segregation  by 
asserting  that  "there  is  so  much  State  action 
imbedded  in  and  shaping  these  events  that 
the  resulting  segregation  Is  not  innocent  or 
■de  facto'  and  the  resulting  schools  are  not 
'unitary'  or  'desegregated'."  (662a)  The 
amlc\is  curiae  submits  with  all  due  deference 
that  there  is  no  testlmonv  In  the  record  to 
sustain  this  particular  finding. 

Pursuant  to  the  orders  entered  by  the  Dis- 
trict Court  on  April  23.  1969  (285a).  June  20. 
1969  (448a).  August  15.  1969  (579a).  and 
December  1,  1969  (698a),  the  School  Board 
filed  desegregation  plans  (330a.  480a.  f>70a) 
which  were  rejected  by  t^e  District  Court. 
Meanwhile  on  December  2,  1969,  the  Court 
appointed  E)r.  John  Finger,  a  resident  of 
Rhode  Island,  as  a  special  consultant  to  de- 
mise a  desegregation  plan  for  the  guidance 
of  the  Court,  (819a)  Dr.  Finger  had  originally 
entered  the  case  as  a  partisan  witness  for  the 
plaintiffs,  and  for  this  reason  a  good  case 
can  be  made  for  the  proposition  that  he 
lacked  the  Impartiality  which  is  desirable  in 
one  selected  for  the  task  of  assisting  a  Juilgc 
in  keeping  the  scales  of  Justice  evenly  bal- 
anced between  adverse  litigants.   (1279a) 

While  the  District  Court  orders  and  the 
School  Board  plans  mentioned  above  r,hed 
light  on  the  School  Board's  devotion  to  the 
neighborhood  school  concept,  and  its  reluc- 
tance as  an  elected  public  body  to  engage  In 
excessive  and  expensive  busing  of  school 
children,  the  subsequent  School  Board  plan 
of  February  5.  1970,  and  the  subsequent  Dis- 
trict Court  order  of  February  5.  1970,  relating 
to  it  really  illuminate  the  issues  which  now 
confront  the  Supreme  Court.  (726a-748a, 
819a^839a). 

By  this  plan,  the  School  Board  proposed 
that  attendance  districts  or  zones  should 
be  drastically  gerrymandered  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  include  as  many  blacks  as  possible 
in  each  district  or  zone,  and  that,  all  school 
ChUdren  subject  to  its  Jurisdiction  shauld 
be  required  to  attend  the  school  appropriate 
to  their  educational  standings  In  the  district 
or  zone  of  their  residence.  The  plan  would 
have  accomplished  a  racial  mixture  of  >chool 
children  in  all  of  the  102  schools  in  the  sys- 
tem, except  three  elementary  white  schools 
located  in  neighborhoods  inhabited  exclu- 
sively by  members  of  the  white  race.  (726a- 
748a). 
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The  School  Board  plan  contemplated  that 
from  17  percent  to  36  percent  of  the  stu- 
dent body  In  nine  of  the  ten  senior  high 
schools  in  the  system  would  be  black;  that 
not  more  than  38  percent  of  the  student 
body  in  20  of  the  21  Junior  high  schools  in 
the  system  would  be  black;  and  that  not 
more  than  40  percent  of  the  student  "oody 
in  60  of  the  72  elementary  schools  in  the 
system  would  be  black. 

Under  the  School  Board  plan,  the  remain- 
ing high  school.  Independence  High,  would 
be  2  percent  black  and  98  percent  white; 
the  remaining  Junior  high  school,  Piedmont 
Junior  High,  would  be  90  percent  black  and 
10  percent  white;  and  all  of  the  12  remaining 
elementary  schools,  except  the  three  white 
elementary  schools,  would  be  83  percent  to 
1  percent  black.  (726a-748a). 

The  School  Board  Judged  it  to  be  impossi- 
ble to  desegregate  the  three  white  elemen- 
tary schools,  and  to  further  desegregate  the 
nine  predominantly  black  elementary  schools 
by  geographic  districting  or  zoning  because 
of  the  de  facto  segregation  prevailing  in  the 
residential  areas  in  which  the  children  as- 
signed to  these  12  elementary  schools  lived. 
(730a-732a)  The  District  Court  made  a  spe- 
cific finding  In  Its  Supplemental  Findings 
of  Fact  of  March  21,  1970,  which  establishes 
the  validity  of  the  School  Bocu^'s  conclu- 
sion concerning  Independence  High.  Pied- 
mont Junior  High,  and  the  9  predominantly 
black  elementary  schools,  all  of  which  are 
located  In  northwest  Charlotte  or  its  en- 
virons. 

The  District  Court  expressly  found  that 
"both  Dr.  Finger  and  the  School  Board  staff 
appear  to  have  agreed,  and  the  Court  finds 
as  a  fact  that  for  the  present  at  least  there 
Is  no  way  to  desegregate  the  aU-black  schools 
In  northwest  Charlotte  without  providing 
(or  continuing  to  provide)  bus  or  other 
transportation  for  thousands  of  children. 
All  plans  and  all  variation  of  plans  consid- 
ered for  this  purpose  lead  in  one  fashion  or 
another  to  that  conclusion."  (1208a) 

The  amicus  curiae  submits  that  it  beggars 
Imagination  to  conjecture  how  any  plan 
could  have  obtained  a  greater  degree  of 
racial  integration  by  gerrymandering  attend- 
ance districts  or  zones  In  a  political  sub- 
division where  white  children  outnumber 
black  children  71  to  29,  and  where  most  of 
the  black  children  are  concentrated  resl- 
dentlally  in  an  tu^a  Inhabited  exclusively  by 
members  of  their  race. 

The  School  Board  plan  did  not  stop  with 
proposing  such  a  high  degree  of  racial  inte- 
gration among  the  student  bodies  in  the 
schools  subject  to  its  Jurisdiction.  It  made 
these  three  additional  proposals: 

1.  That  the  faculty  of  each  school  should 
be  assigned  in  such  a  manner  that  the  ratio 
of  black  teachers  to  white  teachers  In  each 
school  would  be  approximately  1  to  3  In 
accordance  with  the  ratios  In  the  entire 
faculty  of  the  system  (737a) ; 

2.  That  the  School  Board  should  furnish 
4,935  additional  students  In-district  or  in- 
zone  transportation  to  the  schools  in  the 
proposed  gerrymandered  attendance  districts 
or  zones  in  accordance  with  the  North  Caro- 
lina law  which  forbids  such  transportation 
within  one  and  one-half  mile  distances 
(736a);  and 

3.  That  any  black  child  in  any  school  hav- 
ing more  than  30  percent  of  his  race  in  its 
student  body  should  be  allowed  to  transfer 
to  any  school  having  less  than  30  percent 
of  his  race;  whereas  a  white  chUd  should  be 
permitted  to  transfer  to  another  school  only 
if  Uie  school  he  U  attending  has  more  than 
70  percent  of  his  race  and  the  school  to 
which  he  seeks  transfer  is  less  than  70  per- 
cent white.  (734a-735a) 

At  the  same  time.  Dr.  Finger  siibmitted  to 

the  District  Court  his  plan  of  desegregation 

which  contemplated  that  the  School  Board 

should   be   required   by  the   Court   to  deny 
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approximately  23,000  additional  children  ad- 
mission to  the  neighborhood  schools  In  the 
districts  or  zones  of  their  residence,  and  to 
transport  them  by  bus  or  otherwise  substan- 
tial distances  in  order  to  produce  a  greater 
racial  mixture  In  student  bodies.  (819a, 
825a-827a,  829a-839a,  1198a,  1208a-1214a 
1231a-1234a,  1268a-126ea) 

C.  The  order  of  the  District  Court 
On  February  5,  1970,  the  Dlstrtct  Court 
entered  an  order  approving  the  School  Board 
plan,  svibject  to  certain  drastic  conditions 
and  revisions  recommended  by  Dr.  Finger. 
(819a-839a)  By  adopting  these  conditions 
and  revisions,  the  District  Court  commanded 
the  School  Board  to  do  these  things: 

1.  To  deny  hundreds  of  black  high  school 
students  admission  to  a  nearby  high  school 
which  would  have  had  a  racial  composition 
of  36  percent  black  and  64  percent  white 
under  the  School  Board  plan,  and  to  bus 
them  from  their  residences  in  northwest 
Charlotte  through  Inter-clty  traffic  a  dis- 
tance of  some  12  or  13  miles  to  Independence 
High  School  which  Is  located  In  a  white 
suburban  residential  area; 

2.  To  deny  several  thousands  of  black 
Junior  high  school  students  admission  to 
their  neighborhood  Junior  high  schools  in 
the  inner  city,  and  to  bus  them  substantial 
distances  to  nine  predominantly  white  sub- 
urban schools  located  In  other  attendance 
districts  or  zones;  and 

3.  To  deny  thousands  of  black  and  thou- 
sands of  white  elementary  school  children 
admission  to  31  elementary  schools  located 
within  their  respective  attendance  districts 
or  zones,  and  to  bus  them  distances  approxi- 
mating 15  miles  to  elementary  schools  situ- 
ated m  other  attendance  districts  or  zones. 

The  sole  purpose  of  the  District  Court  In 
ordering  the  School  Board  to  dislocate  and 
bus  the  hundreds  of  black  high  school  stu- 
dents to  Independence  High  School  was  to 
make  Independence  High  less  white,  and  the 
sol©  purpose  of  the  District  Court  In  order- 
ing the  School  Board  to  dislocate  and  bus 
several  thousands  of  Junior  high  school  stu- 
dents was  to  reduce  the  percentage  of  blacks 
in  Piedmont  Junior  High  from  90  percent  to 
32  percent.  (825a--826a) 

The  sole  purjKJse  of  the  order  of  the  Court 
commanding  the  School  Board  to  dislocate 
and  bus  thousands  of  elementary  school 
ChUdren  was  to  alter  the  racial  composition 
of  the  student  body  In  9  predominantly 
black  inner-city  schools  and  in  24  pre- 
dominantly white  suburban  schools.  To  ac- 
complish this  purpose,  the  District  Court 
commanded  the  School  Board  to  dislocate 
and  bus  thovisands  of  black  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  grade  students  from  9 
predominantly  black  inner-city  schools  to  24 
predominantly  white  subvu-ban  schools,  and 
to  dislocate  and  bus  thousands  of  white 
fifth  and  sixth  grade  students  from  the  24 
predominantly  white  suburban  schools  to  the 
9  predomluanUy  black  Inner-clty  schools. 
(826a) 

The  order  of  the  District  Court  did  not 
stop  with  these  things.  It  further  ordered  the 
School  Board  to  establish  and  Implement  a 
continuing  program  of  assigning  students 
throughout  the  school  year  "for  the  con- 
scious purpose   of  maintaining  each   school 

•  •   •  in     a     condition     of     desegregation." 
(824a) 

The  record  clearly  discloses  the  reasoning 
which  prompted  the  District  Court  to  seek 
to  achieve  the  purposes  of  its  order. 

Prior  to  Its  order  of  February  6,  1970, 
namely,  on  AprU  24,  1969.  the  District  Court 
manifested  its  disapproval  of  the  School 
Board's  adherence  to  the  neighborhood  school 
concept  by  this  statement:  "Today  people 
drive  as  much  as  40  or  60  mUes  to  work; 
5  to  10  miles  to  church,  several  hoiu-s  to 
football  games;  all  over  the  country  for  civic 
affairs  of  various  types.  The  automobile  has 
exploded    the    old-fashioned    neighborhood 

•  *   •  If     this     Court     were    writing     the 


philosophy  of  education,  he  woiUd  suggest 
that  educators  should  concentrate  on  plan- 
ning schools  as  educational  Institutions 
rather  than  as  neighborhood  proprietor- 
ships. "  (306a) 

When  it  entered  its  order  of  February  5. 
1970,  the  District  Court  Justified  adding  the 
conditions  and  revisions  reeommened  by 
Dr.  Finger  on  the  ground  that  the  School 
Board  plan  "relies  almost  entirely  on  geo- 
graphical attendance  zones,"  while  "the  Fin- 
ger plan  goes  further  and  produces  desegrega- 
tion of  all  the  schools  In  the  system."  (819a) 
What  has  been  said  makes  It  manifest  that 
the  District  Court  entertained  the  opinion 
that  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  makes  It  obligatory 
for  a  school  board  to  mix  student  bodies 
racially  in  every  school  subject  to  Its  Juris- 
diction If  ChUdren  are  available  for  mixing, 
and  that  a  school  board  must  deny  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  school  chUdren  admission 
to  their  neighborhood  schools  and  bus  them 
to  schools  elsewhere  either  to  overcome  racial 
Imbalances  in  their  neighborhood  schools 
or  In  the  schools  elsewhere,  regardless  of 
whether  such  racial  Imbalances  are  produced 
by  arbitrary  or  Invidious  discrimination  on 
the  part  of  the  school  board  or  simply  result 
from  adventitious  de  facto  residential  seg- 
regation or  other  cause. 

The  amicus  curiae  has  not  undertaken  to 
state  with  exactitude  the  number  of  addi- 
tional school  ChUdren  which  the  District 
Court  ordered  the  School  Board  to  deny  ad- 
mission to  their  neighborhood  schools  and 
to  bus  from  one  school  to  another  or  from  one 
school  district  to  another,  or  the  additional 
cost  which  the  carrying  out  of  the  District 
Court  s  order  in  this  respect  will  impose  upon 
the  School  Board. 

This  action  of  the  amicus  curiae  has  been 
deliberate  because  these  matters  are  in  seri- 
ous dispute  between, the  School  Board  and 
the  District  Court. 

When  the  District  Court  entered  its  order 
of  February  5,  1970.  and  thereby  adopted  the 
Finger  plan  in  virtually  Its  entirety,  the 
School  Board  estimated  that  the  order  re- 
quU-ed  it  to  bus  23,384  additional  students 
an  average  round  trip  of  30  miles  each  school 
day.  and  that  to  do  this  the  School  Board 
would  have  to  acquire  526  additional  buses 
and  additional  parking  spaces  at  an  original 
capital  outlay  of  $3,284,448.94;  and  thereafter 
expend  each  year  an  additional  $1,065,391.98 
in  employing  additional  personnel  and  de- 
fraying other  operating  costs.   (853a,  866a) 

On  March  3.  1970.  the  DUtrlct  Court  modi- 
fied Its  order  of  February  5.  1970.  (921a)  The 
School  Board  then  calculated  that  the  order 
as  modified  wUl  require  It  to  transport  19,285 
additional  students  and  to  purchase  for  such 
purpose  422  additional  buses  and  additional 
parking  spaces  at  an  original  capital  outlay 
of  $2,369,100.00;  and  thereafter  to  expend 
each  year  for  additional  personnel  and  op- 
erating expenses  of  such  buses  $284,000  00 
(1269a-1270a) 

The  Court  estimated  that  the  execution  of 
Its  order  as  modified  would  require  the  School 
Board  to  bus  13.300  additional  students  and 
to  purchase  for  use  138  additional  buses  at 
an  original  capital  outlay  of  $745,200.00;  and 
to  expend  thereafter  annuaUy  $266,000.00  for 
operating  costs  of  such  additional  buses,  ex- 
clusive of  what  It  wUl  have  to  expend  to  com- 
pensate any  additional  personnel  necessary 
for  their  c^eraton.  (1259a-l261a,  1269a) 

The  Court  arrived  at  its  figures  by  suggest- 
ing that  the  School  Board  could  reduce  its 
estimate  ot  the  expenses  Incident  to  busing 
the  thousands  of  chUdren  affected  by  its 
cwder  by  drastically  staggering  school  open- 
ings and  closings.  The  School  Board  replied 
to  this  suggestion  by  asserting  that  the  sug- 
gested staggering  of  school  openings  and  clos- 
ings woiUd  require  some  children  to  leave 
home  as  early  at  6:30  ajn.  and  prevent  some 
of  them  from  returning  home  before  5:00 
p.m.  (864a-865a) 
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D.  The  judgment  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit 

At  tbe  Instance  of  tb«  School  Board,  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth 
Circuit  reviewed  the  orders  of  the  District 
Court.  On  Btoy  26,  1970,  the  Circuit  Court 
rendered  Its  Judgment  affirming  the  orders 
of  the  District  Court  InsofEu:  as  they  related 
to  the  assignment  and  busing  of  senior  high 
school  and  Junior  high  school  students,  and 
remanding  to  the  District  Court  for  further 
consideration  the  provisions  of  the  District 
Court  relating  to  the  assignment  and  busing 
of  elementary  school  students.  (1262a- 
1304a). 

In  making  this  remand,  the  Circuit  Court 
adjudged  that  "not  every  school  in  a  unitary 
system  need  be  integrated."  and  adopted  a 
•'test  of  reasonableness — instead  of  one  that 
calls  for  absolutes."  (1267a) 

The  writ  of  certiorari  granted  to  the  School 
Board  presents  for  review  the  validity  of  the 
Circuit  Court  ruling  approving  the  orders  of 
the  District  Court  relating  to  the  assignment 
and  busing  of  senior  high  school  and  Junior 
high  school  students  and  the  writ  of  certi- 
orari granted  to  the  original  plaintiffs  pre- 
sents for  review  the  question  of  the  validity 
of  the  ruling  of  the  Circuit  Court  vacating 
the  order  of  the  District  Court  relating  to  the 
assignment  and  bxislng  of  elementary  school 
students. 

Subsequent  to  these  events,  namely,  on 
August  3,  1970,  the  District  Court  reinstated 
and  reaffirmed  its  order  of  February  5,  1970, 
in  respect  to  the  assignment  and  busing  of 
the  elementary  school  students.  (1320a) 
WhUe  the  validity  of  this  particular  order 
may  not  be  befcve  the  Supreme  Court  the 
question  which  it  raises  Is  Involved  In  the 
matter  to  be  reviewed  under  the  v^nt  granted 
to  James  E.  Swann  and  those  associated  with 
him  in  this  litigation. 

The  amicus  curiae  understands  that  the 
School  Board  has  filed  an  as  yet  unprinted 
motion  with  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  stay  of 
the  order  entered  by  the  District  Court  on 
Aug\ist  3,  1970.  after  the  hearing  of  the  case 
in  the  ClrctUt  Court. 

SmtMAST    or    AGREEMEirr 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  questions  pre- 
sented for  review  In  this  case  do  not  arise  out 
of  any  real  controversy  In  respect  to  the 
testimony.  They,  arise  out  of  a  fundamental 
disagreement  between  the  School  Board,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  District  Court 
and  some  of  the  Circuit  Court  Judges,  on  the 
other,  with  respect  to  how  the  Equal  Pro- 
tection Clause  applies  to  the  assignment  of 
students  to  public  schools. 

The  view  of  the  School  Board  may  be 
epitomised  In  this  fashion: 

The  Equal  Protection  Clause  applies  only 
to  State  action  which  is  arbitrary  or  in- 
vidious, and,  hence.  It  leaves  a  public  school 
board,  acting  as  a  State  agency,  entirely  free 
to  assign  students  to  its  schools  by  any 
method  satisfactory  to  Itself  If  such  method 
is  not  arbitrary  or  invidious.  A  public  school 
board  acts  arbitrarily  or  invidiously  if  it  as- 
signs students  to  its  schools  for  racial  rea- 
sons, but  a  public  school  board  does  not 
act  arbitrarily  or  invidiously  if  it  assigns 
students  to  Its  schools  for  non-racial  rea- 
sons, such  as  the  promotion  of  the  efficiency 
of  school  administration,  the  economy  of 
schocd  administration,  or  the  convenience 
of  the  students  or  their  parents.  This  being 
true,  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  does  not 
Impair  In  any  way  the  power  of  a  public 
school  board  to  create  fairly  drawn  geo- 
graphic attendance  dlstrtcts  or  zones,  and 
to  assign  aU  students  without  regard  to  their 
race  to  neighborhood  schools  in  the  respec- 
tive districts  or  zones  In  which  they  reside 
even  though  such  action  may  result  In  some 
racial  Imbalances  in  the  schools  serving  areas 
predominantly  Inhabited  by  memiiers  of  one 
race. 


The  view  of  the  District  Court  and  some 
of  the  Circuit  Court  Judges  may  be  sum- 
marized in  this  way : 

It  is  highly  desirable  from  an  educational 
viewpoint  to  mix  students  in  public  schools 
racially  In  the  highest  possible  degree.  Hence, 
the  Equal  Protection  Clause  imposes  upon 
a  public  school  board  the  positive  duty  to 
balance  racially  all  the  schools  it  operates 
If  black  and  white  children  are  available  for 
this  purpose;  and  to  deny  school  children 
admission  to  their  neighborhood  ibchools  and 
bus  them  to  other  schools  In  other  areas,  no 
matter  how  distant,  in  sufficient  numliers 
to  effect  such  racial  balancing. 

The  School  Board  refutes  this  proposition 
by  saying  that  the  Equal  Protection  Clause 
does  not  require  action  which  may  be  desir- 
able; it  merely  prohibits  action  which  is  ar- 
bitrary or  invidious. 

When  it  is  stripped  of  Irrelevancles  and 
surmises,  the  record  discloses  a  surprisingly 
simple  state  of  facts  which  are  relatively 
free  of  conflict  insofar  as  they  relate  to  the 
crucial  issues. 

After  the  first  Brown  Case.  347  U.S.  483 
(1954),  the  School  Board  converted  its  pre- 
viously dual  system  of  schools  Into  a  unitary 
system  of  schools  within  which  no  chUd 
was  excluded  because  of  the  child's  race.  The 
School  Board  did  this  by  a  geographic  as- 
signment plan  applicable  in  like  manner  to 
all  children  without  regard  to  their  race.  Its 
action  in  this  regard  was  adjudged  to  be  in 
compliance  with  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause  by  both  the  District  Cotu-t  and  the 
Court  of  Appeals. 

Subsequent  to  the  Green  Case,  391  U.S. 
430  (1968),  the  District  Court  ordered  the 
school  Board  to  submit  another  plan  for  the 
desegregation  of  its  schools.  Pursuant  to 
this  order,  the  School  Board  proposed  a  plan 
which  was  reasonably  designed  to  secure 
the  maximum  amount  of  racial  mixture  ob- 
tainable In  the  student  bodies  in  its  schools 
without  abandonment  of  the  neighborhood 
school  concept  by  restructuring  its  geo- 
graphic attendance  districts  or  zones,  and 
assigning  all  of  the  children  subject  to  its 
Jurisdiction  without  regard  to  their  race  to 
their  respective  neighborhood  schools  in  the 
districts  or  zones  in  which  they  reside. 

The  Court  rejected  the  School  Board  plan 
simply  because  It  did  not  racially  balance 
one  senior  high  school  out  of  the  system's 
ten  senior  high  schools,  one  Junior  high  out 
of  the  system's  21  Junior  high  schools,  and 
nine  predominantly  black  and  three  pre- 
dominantly white  elementary  schools  out  of 
the   system's   72   elementary   schools. 

Instead  of  approving  the  reasonable  plan 
submitted  by  the  School  Board,  the  District 
Court,  in  essence,  adopted  the  Finger  Plan 
which  requires  the  School  Board  to  deny 
thousands  of  children  admission  to  their 
neighborhood  schools,  and  to  bus  them  to 
other  schools  in  other  areas  merely  to  elimi- 
nate the  racial  imbalances  In  these  particu- 
lar schools.  The  School  Board  insists  that 
the  action  of  the  District  Court  was  not 
only  inconsistent  with  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause,  but  violates  Title  IV  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  and  that  the  Circuit 
Court  erred  Insofar  as  It  approved  the  ac- 
tion of  the  District  Court. 

ASCTTICZNT 


"The  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of 
Education  has  complied  with  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  and  the  Supreme  Cotirt  deci- 
sions interpreting  it  by  establishing  and  op- 
erating a  unitary  public  school  system, 
which  receives  and  teaches  students  with- 
out discrimination  on  the  basis  of  their 
race  or  color.  Any  racial  Imbalance  remain- 
ing in  any  of  the  schools  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Board  represents  de  facto 
segregation,  which  results  from  the  purely 


adventitious  circumstances  that  the  in- 
habitants of  particular  areas  In  and  ad- 
jacent to  the  city  of  Charlotte  are  pre- 
dominantly of  one  race." 

The  Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  which  was  certified  to 
be  a  part  of  the  Constitution  on  July  28, 
1868,  forbids  a  state  to  "deny  to  any  person 
within  its  Jurisdiction  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws." 

By  these  words,  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause  requires  a  state  to  treat  in  like  man- 
ner all  persons  similarly  situated.  State 
Board  of  Tax  Co7nmissioners  of  Indiana  v. 
Jackson,  283  U.S.  527  (1931) ;  Marwell  v.  Bug- 
bee,  260  U.S.  625  (1919).  The  clause  does 
not  require  Identity  of  treatment.  Walters  v. 
St.  Louis.  347  U.S.  231  (1934).  It  permits  a 
state  to  make  distinctions  between  persons 
subject  to  Its  Jurisdiction  if  the  distinctions 
are  based  on  some  reasonable  classification, 
and  all  persons  embraced  within  the  classifi- 
cation are  treated  alike.  It  merely  outlaws 
arbitrary  or  Invidious  discrimination.  Avery 
V.  Midland  County.  390  U.S.  474  (1968);  Mis- 
souri Pacific  Railway  Co.  v.  Mackey,  127  U  S 
205  (1888). 

Prom  July  28,  1868.  until  May  17.  1954,  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  was  interpreted  to  sanction  the 
"separate  but  equal  doctrine,"  which  per- 
mitted a  state  to  segregate  school  children  in 
its  public  schools  on  the  basis  of  race  when 
it  furnished  equal  facilities  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  each  race.  Gong  hum 
V.  Rice.  275  U.S.  78  ( 1927) ;  Gumming  v.  Rich- 
mond County  Board  of  Education.  176  U.S. 
528  (1899);  Plessy  v.  Ferguson.  163  U.S.  637 
(1896). 

On  May  17.  1954,  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  its  historic  decision  in  Brown 
V.  Board  of  Education  of  Topeka,  347  U.S.  483 
( 1954) ,  adjudging  "that  in  the  field  of  public 
education  the  doctrine  of  'separate  but  equal' 
has  no  place  "  and  holding  that  a  state  vio- 
lates the  Equal  Protection  Clause  if  it  denies 
any  child  admission  to  any  of  its  public 
schools  on  account  of  the  child's  race. 

On  the  same  day  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  Boiling  v.  Sharpe,  347  U.S.  497 
(1964),  ruling  that  the  Due  Process  Clause 
of  the  Fifth  Amendment  imposes  the  same 
Inhibition  on  the  public  schools  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  that  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause  does  on  the  public  schools  of  a  state, 
and  one  year  later  the  Supreme  Court  an- 
nounced Its  Implementing  decision  in  second 
Brown,  which  Is  reported  as  Brown  v.  Board 
of  Education  of  Topeka.  348  U.S.  294  (1955) . 

Since  these  decisions  the  Supreme  Court 
has  applied  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  to 
varying  factual  situations  arising  in  various 
Southern  public  school  districts  In  the  fol- 
lowing cases:  Cooper  v.  Aaron.  358  U.S.  1,  20 
(1958);  Shuttlesworth  v.  Birmingham  Board 
of  Education.  358  U.S.  101  (1958);  Bush  v. 
Orleans  Parish  School  Board.  364  U.S.  600 
(1960);  Watson  v.  City  of  Memphis,  373  U.S. 
626  (1963);  Goss  v.  Board  of  Education  of 
Knoxville.  373  U.S.  683  (1963);  Griffin  v. 
County  School  Board  of  Prince  Edward 
County.  377  U.S.  218  ( 1964) ;  Bradley  v.  School 
Board  of  City  of  Richmond,  382  U.S.  103 
(1965);  Rogers  v.  Paul.  382  U.S.  198  (1965); 
Oreen  v.  County  School  Board  of  New  Kent 
County,  391  U.S.  430  (1968);  Raney  v.  Board 
of  Education  of  the  Gould  School  District 
391  U.S.  443  (1968) ;  Monroe  v.  Board  of  Com- 
mUsioners  of  the  City  of  Jackson,  391  US 
450  (1988);  United  States  v.  Montgomery 
County  Board  of  Education.  396  U.S.  226 
(1969);  Alexander  v.  Holmes  County  Board 
of  Education,  396  U.S.  19  (1969);  Dowell  v. 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Public  Schools.  396  U.S.  269  (1969);  Carter  v. 
West  Feliciana  Parish  School  Board.  396  U.S. 
226  (1969):  Carter  v.  West  Feliciana  Parish 
School  Board,  396  U.S.  290  ( 1970) ;  and  North- 
cross  V.  Board  of  Education  of  the  Memphis 
City  Schools,  397  U.S.  232  ( 1970) , 
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Besides.  Individual  Supreme  Court  Justices, 
acting  as  Circuit  Justices,  have  expressed 
opinions  on  the  subject  in  these  cases :  Board 
of  School  Commissioners  of  Mobile  County  v. 
Davis,  11  L.  ed.  2d  26  ( 1963) ;  Keyes  v.  School 
District  No.  1,  Denver,  396  U.S.  1215  (1970); 
and  Alexander  v.  Holmes  County  Board  of 
Education.  396  U.S.   1218   (1969). 

The  record  In  the  instant  case  embraces 
hundreds  of  pages  of  evidence,  orders,  and 
judgments,  and  for  that  reason,  the  case 
lends  Itself  to  much  writing.  But  the  issues 
arising  in  the  case  are  simple,  and  it  would 
complicate  that  simplicity  to  analyze  the 
cited  decisions  in  detail.  In  their  ultimate 
analysis,  fihey  interpert  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause  asVoIlows: 

1.  The  Equal  Protection  Clause  makes  It 
unconstitutional  for  a  state  to  deny  any 
child  admission  to  any  public  school  It  oper- 
ates on  account  of  the  child's  race. 

2.  In  consequence,  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause  Imposes  upon  a  State,  acting  through 
Its  appropriate  agencies,  the  responsibility 
to  establish  a  system  of  determining  admis- 
sion to  its  public  schools  on  a  non-radal 
basis. 

3.  A  state,  which  operated  a  racially  seg- 
regated system  of  public  schools  on  May  17, 
1954,  fulfills  this  responsibility  by  convert- 
ing its  dual  public  school  system  Into  a  uni- 
tary public  school  system. 

4.  A  unitary  public  school  system  Is  one 
"within  which  no  person  is  to  be  effectively 
excluded  from  any  school  because  of  race  or 
color." 

When  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  as  thus 
interpreted  is  applied  to  the  facts  In  this 
case,  it  Ls  obvious  that  the  School  Board 
has  fully  converted  its  Pre-Brown  dual 
school  system  Into  a  unitary  school  system 
within  which  no  child  is  actuaUy  excluded 
from  any  school  because  of  race  or  color. 
The  School  Board  has  done  this  by  creating 
non-discrlmlnatory  attendance  districts  or 
zones  and  assigning  all  children,  black  and 
white,  to  neighborhood  schools  in  the  dis- 
trict or  zone  in  which  they  reside  without 
regard  to  their  race. 

These  conclusions  are  explicit  in  the  rul- 
ings made  by  the  District  Court  and  the 
Circuit  Court  in  1965  and  1966.  Swann  r. 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of  Education, 
243  P.Supp.  667  (1965),  Swann  v.  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  Board  of  Education.  369  F.2d 
(1966).  They  are  Implicit  In  the  findings 
made  by  the  District  Court  In  Its  order  of 
April  23,  1969,  that  the  School  Board  had 
"achieved  a  degree  of  desegregation  of  schools 
apparently  unsurpassed  In  these  parts"  and 
had  "exceeded  the  performance  of  any  school 
board  whose  actions  have  been  reviewed  In 
the  appellate  court  decisions,"  (311a-312a) 
and  that  the  Schools  of  Charlotte,  In  essence, 
conform  to  de  facto  patterns  of  residential 
segregation.  (305a) 

To  be  sure,  the  District  Court,  acting  sua 
sponte,  undertook  to  recall  these  findings  In 
its  Memorandum  Opinion  of  November  7, 
1969,  and  to  assert  that  racial  Imbalances  in 
the  Schools  of  Charlotte  are  not  Innocent 
or  de  facto.  (e62a) 

The  amicus  curiae  submits  in  all  earnest- 
ness that  there  Is  no  evidence  In  the  record 
to  sustain  the  District  Court's  assertion  In 
tlhs  respect.  Be  this  as  It  may,  the  Supreme 
Court  Is  empowered  In  cases  of  an  eqiUtable 
nature  and  cases  involving  constitutional 
questions  to  review  the  evidence  and  make 
its  own  findings.  If  it  follo«'s  this  course  In 
this  case,  the  Supreme  Court  will  be  Impelled 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  not  a  vestige 
of  state-Imposed  segregation  In  the  Char- 
lotte-Mecklenburg School  System. 

Besides,  the  District  Court's  assertion  that 
racial  Imbalances  In  the  schools  of  Charlotte 
are  "not  Innocent  or  de  facto"  is  totally  re- 
pudiated by  its  subsequent  finding  that 
there   is  no  way   to  desegregate  the  black 


schools  In  northwest  Charlotte  without 
transporting  thousands  of  children  by  bus 
or  other  means.  (1208a) 

■When  all  is  said,  the  School  Board  went  far 
beyond  the  call  of  any  duty  imposed  upon  it 
by  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  when  it  pro- 
posed in  its  plan  of  February  2.  1970,  to 
gerrymander  attendance  districts  or  zones  in 
order  to  achieve  the  highest  degree  of  de- 
segregation obtainable  without  virtual 
abandonment  of  the  neighborhood  school 
concept.  The  amicus  curiae  expresses  no 
opinion  as  to  whether  this  proposal  is  re- 
pugnant to  the  constitutional  or  legal  rights 
of  any  child. 

"The  Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  does  not  require  or  em- 
power a  Federal  Court  to  order  a  public 
school  board  to  assign  children  to  the  schools 
it  operates  merely  to  balance  the  student 
bodies  In  such  schools  racially,  or  to  bus  chil- 
dren outside  reasonable  geographic  attend- 
ance districts  or  zones  to  effect  such  purpose. 
The  District  Court  ordered  the  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  School  Board  to  do  both  of  these 
things,  and  the  Circuit  Court  erred  Insofar  as 
it  affirmed  the  District  Court  order." 

The  facts  make  it  clear  that  the  order 
entered  by  the  District  Court  on  February  5, 
1970,  requires  racial  balancing  in  the  Char- 
lotte-Mecklenburg School  System  and  the 
busing  of  tho\isands  of  children  outside  their 
geographic  attendance  districts  or  zones  to 
effect  such  balancing. 

Indeed,  the  District  Court  virtually  admits 
this  to  be  true  by  setting  forth  in  its  Sup- 
plemental Findings  of  Pact  of  March  21. 
1970,  a  specific  finding  that  there  Is  no  other 
way  to  desegregate  the  black  schools  In 
northwest  Charlotte.  (1208a) 

Upon  the  entire  record,  the  conclusion  Is 
Inescapable  that  the  District  Court  fell  Into 
error  because  It  honestly  believed  that  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  and  certain  deci- 
sions interpreting  it  Impose  upon  a  public 
school  board  an  absolute  duty  to  do  these 
things: 

1.  To  balance  racially  to  the  highest  de- 
gree possible  all  the  schools  subject  to  its 
control  If  black  and  white  children  are  avail- 
able for  that  purpose  anywhere  within  the 
territory  subject  to  Its  jurisdiction,  no  mat- 
ter how  vast  such  territory  may  be;  and 

2.  To  effect  such  racial  balancing  by  deny- 
ing both  black  and  white  children  admission 
to  their  neighborhood  schools  and  busing 
them  to  other  schools  in  other  areas  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  overcome  racial  imbalances 
either  in  their  neighborhood  schools  or  in 
the  other  schools,  regardless  of  whether  the 
racial  Imbalances  result  from  de  facto  resi- 
dential segregation  or  other  cause,  and  re- 
gardless of  these  other  factors :  the  distances 
the  children  are  to  be  bused,  the  time  re- 
quired for  their  busing,  the  Impact  of  their 
exclusion  from  their  neighborhood  schools 
and  their  busing  upon  their  minds  and 
hearts,  the  effect  of  these  things  upon  the 
management  of  the  homes  which  must  nur- 
ture them,  the  traffic  hazards  Involved,  and 
the  additional  expense  foisted  upon  heavily 
burdened  taxpayers. 

There  Is  no  other  rational  explanation  for 
the  court  order  which  disrupts  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  school  children  and  the  man- 
agement of  the  thousands  of  homes  from 
which  they  come,  and  diverts  tremendous 
suins  of  tax-raised  moneys  from  the  enlight- 
enment of  their  minds  to  the  busing  of  their 
bodies. 

The  Equal  Protection  Clause  does  not  re- 
quire any  court  to  enter  any  such  order.  It 
does  not  empower  any  court  to  enter  any 
such  order.  Indeed,  it  forbids  any  court  to 
do  so. 

As  Interpreted  in  the  first  Brown  Case.  347 
UJS.  483  (1954),  and  all  subsequent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  relevant  to  the  subject,  the 


Equal  Protection  Clause  forbids  a  public 
school  board,  which  acts  as  a  state  agency, 
to  deny  any  child  admission  to  any  school 
it  operates  on  account  of  the  child's  race.  A 
public  school  board  otieys  the  Clause  by 
maintaining  a  unitary  school  system,  I.e.  a 
school  system  "within  which  no  person  is  to 
be  effectively  excluded  from  any  school  l)e- 
cause  of  race  or  color."  Northcross  v.  Board 
of  Educatioir  of  the  Memphis  City  Schools, 
397  U.S.  232  (1970);  Alexander  v.  Holmes 
County  Board  of  Education,  396  U.S.  19 
(1969).  See  also  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice 
Black,  acting  as  Circuit  Justice,  in  Alexander 
V.  Holmes  County  Board  of  Education,  396 
U.S.  1218  (1969). 

Tlie  power  to  assign  children  to  state  sup- 
ported schools  belongs  to  the  public  school 
board  which  operates  them.  The  Equal  Pro- 
tection Clause  does  not  undertake  to  trans- 
fer this  power  to  the  Federal  Courts  It  mere- 
ly subjects  the  exercise  of  the  power  by  the 
public  school  board  to  this  limitation:  The 
board  must  not  exclude  any  child  from  any 
school  it  operates  because  of  the  child's  race. 
If  it  faithfully  observes  this  limitation 
upon  its  power,  a  public  school  board  has  the 
right  to  assign  children  to  the  schools  it 
operates  in  any  non-dlscrimlnatory  fashion 
satisfactory  to  itself. 

The  School  Board  exercised  this  right  when 
It  created  nondiscriminatory  attendance  dis- 
tricts or  zones  and  assigned  all  children, 
whether  black  or  white,  to  neighborhood 
schools  m  the  districts  or  zones  of  their 
residence  without  regard  to  race. 

Since  the  children  are  similarly  situated 
and  the  School  Board  treats  them  exactly 
alike,  its  action  is  in  complete  harmony 
with  the  Equal  Protection  Clause.  It  accords, 
moreover,  with  the  Implementing  decision  In 
the  second  Brown  Case.  349  U.S.  294  (1955), 
which  expressly  recognizes  that  a  school 
board  may  employ  non-discrlmlnatory  geo- 
graphic zoning  of  school  districts  "to  achieve 
a  system  of  determining  admission  to  the 
public  schools  on  a  nonraclal  basis." 

As  is  true  in  respect  to  virtually  every  city 
of  any  size  In  our  land,  the  different  races 
are  concentrated  to  a  substantial  degree  In 
separate  residential  areas  in  Charlotte,  and 
for  this  reason  the  School  Board's  non- 
discriminatory geographic  zoning  and  assign- 
ment program  necessarily  results  in  some 
racial  imbalances  In  some  schools. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  order  of  the 
District  Court  commanding  the  School  Board 
to  exclude  thousands  of  children  from  their 
neighborhood  schools  and  to  bus  them  long 
distances  to  other  schools  to  overcome  these 
racial  Imbalances  Is  without  support  In  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause. 

This  Is  true  for  an  exceedingly  plain  rea- 
son. The  Equal  Protection  Clause  does  not 
pn^lblt  any  ..discrimination  except  that 
which  Is  arbitrary  or  invidious. 

It  Inevitably  f<^lows  that  where  school  at- 
tendance areas  are  not  arbitrarily  or  in- 
vidiously fixed  so  as  to  Include  or  exclude 
children  of  a  particular  race,  the  Equal  Pro- 
tection Clause  does  not  prohibit  a  state  or 
local  schocrt  board  from  requiring  that  the 
children  living  in  each  attendance  area  at- 
tend the  school  In  that  area,  even  though 
the  effect  of  such  a  requirement,  in  a  local- 
ity where  the  different  races  are  concentrated 
m  separate  resldenUal  areas,  is  racial  im- 
balance or  de  facto  segregation  in  the 
schools. 

The  conclusion  that  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause  does  not  impose  upon  a  public  school 
board  any  mandate  to  remove  any  racial 
Imbalance  in  its  schools  occasioned  by  de 
facto  residential  segregation  or  non-diso-im- 
inatory  geographic  assignments  Is  expressly 
supported  In  Bell  v.  School  City  of  Gary, 
iad.  (7  CA-1963),  324  P.2d  a09,  and  Downs 
y.  Board  of  Kducation  of  Kantma  City.  Kan- 
tat  (10  CA-1964).  33«  F.ad  B»8.  Moreover,  It 
U   compelled   by   first  Brown.  347   U.S.   483 
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(1954).  and  all  the  subsequent  Supreme 
Court  cases  applying  Its  holding,  as  well  as 
by  the  language  of  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause  Itself.' 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Charlotte-Meck- 
lenburg School  System  Is  In  the  South,  racial 
imbalances  produced  In  Its  schools  by  de 
lacto  residential  segregation  are  just  as  In- 
nocent as  racial  Imbalances  produced  In  the 
public  schools  of  the  North  by  the  same 
cause,  and  are  equally  exempt  from  federal 
interference,  whether  legislative,  executive, 
or  Judicial,  under  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause,  which,  as  already  pointed  out,  con- 
demns no  discrimination  except  that  which 
is  arbitrary  or  Invidious. 

The  amicus  curiae  is  confident  that  the 
Supreme  Coiu-t  will  so  adjudge.  Indeed,  It 
must  do  so  If  the  United  States  Is  truly  one 
nation  under  one  flag  and  one  Constitution. 

It  no  longer  comports  with  Intellectual  in- 
tegrity to  call  all  racial  Imbalances  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  South  de  Jure,  and  all 
racial  Imbalances  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
North  de  facto. 

There  is  now  no  de  jure  school  segregation 
anywhere  In  our  land.  Racial  imbalances  in 
public  schools  are  either  arbitrary  or  invidi- 
ous and,  hence  constitutionally  impermis- 
sible, both  North  and  South,  or  innocent  and, 
hence,  constitutionally  permissible,  both 
North  and  South.  Racial  imbalances  result- 
ing from  de  facto  residential  segregation  or 
non-discriminatory  districting  or  zoning, 
whether  In  the  North  or  in  the  South,  are 
clearly  innocent  and  constitutionally  per- 
missible. 

Moreover,  It  no  longer  comports  with  real- 
ity, common  sense,  or  justice  to  apply  one 
rule  to  the  North  and  another  to  the  South 
because  the  South  did  not  precede  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  discovering  that  the  "sepa- 
rate, but  equal  doctrine"  had  ceased  to  be 
the  law  of  the  land. 

/// 

"The  Fifth  Section  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  Empowers  Congress  to  Enforce 
the  Equal  Protection  Claus  by  Appropriate 
Legislation,  the  First  Section  of  Article  III 
of  the  Constitution  Empowers  Congress  to 
Regulate  the  Jurisdiction  of  United  States 
District  Coiurts  and  Umted  States  Circuit 
Courts  of  Appeals,  and  the  Second  Section  of 
Article  in  of  the  Constitution  Empowers 
Congress  to  Regulate  the  AppeUate  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court.  Congress  Exer- 
cised all  of  These  Powers  in  an  Appropriate 
Fashion  When  it  Enacted  Title  IV  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  Which  Prohibits  the 
Assignment  of  Students  to  Public  Schools  to 
Balance  the  Student  Bodies  In  Such  Schools 
Racially,  and  to  bus  Them  From  Some 
Schools  to  Other  Schools,  or  Prom  Some 
School  Districts  to  Other  School  Districts  to 
Effect  Such  Purpose.  The  Act's  Prohibition 
on  Busing  Is  Absolute  and  Deprives  Federal 
Courts  of  Jurisdiction  to  Compel  School 
Boards  to  Bus  Students  to  Overcome  Racial 
Imbalances  In  Schools.  Even  If  Such  Im- 
balances Result  From  Discriminatory  School 
Board  Action.  The  DUtrict  Court  Order  Vio- 
lated This  Act  by  Commanding  the  Char- 
lotte-Mecklenburg School  Board  to  do  the 
Things  Prohibited  by  It,  and  the  Circuit 
Court  Joined  in  Such  Violation  Insofar  as  It 
Affirmed  the  District  Court  Order." 

The  Equal  Protection  Clause  Is  limited  In 
objective  and  operation.  It  imposes  this  duty 
and  this  duty  only  on  a  state,  i.e.,  to  treat 
m  like  manner  all  persons  similarly  situated. 

In  consequence,  it  forbids  a  public  school 
board,  acting  as  a  state  agency,  to  exclude 


'  While  such  action  may  not  be  customary 
in  briefs,  the  amicus  curiae  wishes  to  note 
that  this  conclusion  Is  supported  by  the  text 
writer  In  15  Am.  Jur.  2d,  Civil  Rights,  Sec- 
tion 39,  Page  433.  and  by  one  of  the  moet 
recent  commentaries  on  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  i.e.,  Bernard  Schwartz's 
"Rights  of  the  Person,"  Voume  11,  Section 
501,  Page  693-696. 


any  child  from  any  school  because  of  the 
child's  race. 

Further  than  that  it  does  not  go.  It  does 
not  rob  any  public  school  board  of  its  in- 
herent authority  to  assign  children  of  any 
race  to  their  neighborhood  school  if  the 
school  board  acta  for  reasons  other  racial 
reasons,  such  as  a  purpose  to  promote  ease 
of  school  administration,  convenience  of  the 
children  and  the  homes  from  which  they 
come,  or  economy  of  operation. 

Hence,  it  does  not  empower  federal  courts 
to  deny  children  of  any  race  admission  to 
their  neighborhood  schools  and  to  bus  them 
to  other  schools  In  other  areas  to  remedy 
racial  imbalances  in  their  neighborhood 
schools  or  the  other  schools  arising  out  of 
the  residential  patterns  of  their  neighbor- 
hoods or  of  the  other  areas. 

And.  above  all  things,  the  Equal  Protec- 
tion Clause  does  not  Intend  that  little  chil- 
dren, black  or  white,  shall  be  treated  as 
pawns  on  a  biireaucratlc  or  judicial  chess 
board. 

When  It  enacted  Title  IV  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  to  enforce  the  Equal  Pro- 
tection Clause,  Congress  recognized  the  va- 
lidity of  these  observations  concerning  the 
meaning  of  the  Equal  Protection  Clause. 
Moreover,  it  was  not  oblivious  to  the  In- 
escapable reality  that  the  different  races  are 
concentrated  to  substantial  degrees  In  sep- 
arate residential  areas  throughout  the  na- 
tion, and  that  It  would  be  virtually  impos- 
sible to  keep  the  public  schools  of  the  coun- 
try racially  balanced,  even  If  the  Equal  Pro- 
tection Clause  did  not  prohibit  such  action. 

For  these  reasons.  Congress  vested  In  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  the  Attorney 
General,  and  the  Federal  Courts  certain 
responsibilities  regarding  what  it  called  the 
desegregation  of  public  education,  but  lim- 
ited the  powers  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  Attorney  General,  and  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Co\u-ts  to  keep 
them   within  constitutional   bounds. 

Congress  was  authorized  to  do  these  things 
by  the  Fifth  Section  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  which  expressly  empowers  Con- 
gress to  "enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation" 
the  Equal  Protection  Clause;  the  First  Sec- 
tion of  Article  in  of  the  Constitution,  which 
authorizes  Congress  to  prescribe  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Inferior  courts  created  by  It, 
Chisholm  v.  Georgia.  2  Dall.  (VS.)  419,  432 
(1793);  Tumey  v.  Bank  of  North  America,  4 
Dall.  (VS.)  8  (1799);  Ex  Parte  Bollman.  4 
Cranch  (UJ3.)  76,  93  (1807);  Cary  v.  Curtis.  3 
How.  (UJ3.)  236.  246  (1845);  Sheldon  v.  Still 
8  How.  (UJ3.)  441  (1850) ;  Kline  v.  Burke  Con- 
struction Co..  260  VS.  226,  234  (1922);  Lauf 
V.  E.  G.  Skinner  &  Co.,  303  U.S.  323,  330 
(1938);  Lockerty  v.  PhUU/pa,  319  UJ3.  182 
(1943) ;  and  Yankus  v.  United  States,  321  VS. 
414  ( 1944) ;  and  the  Second  Section  of  Article 
ni  of  the  Constitution,  which  vests  Congress 
with  legal  power  to  regulate  the  appellate 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Wiscart  v. 
D-Auchy.  3  Dall.  (U.S.  321,  (1796);  Durous- 
seau  V.  United  States,  6  Cranch  309  (1810); 
Barry  v.  Mercein.  5  How.  (U3.)  108,  119 
(1847);  Daniels  v.  Railroad  Co.,  3  Wall.  (U.S. 
250,  254  (1866);  Ex  Parte  McCardle,  6 
Wall.  (U.S.)  318  (1868);  The  FrancU  Wright, 
105  {V3.  381,  386  (1882);  Kuntz  v.  Moffitt. 
116  VS.  487,  497  (1886);  Cross  v.  Burke,  146 
U.8.  82,  86  (1892);  MUsouri  v.  Pacific  Rail- 
way Co..  292  U.S.  13,  16  (1934);  and  Stephan 
V.  United  States,  319  VS.  423,  426  (1943). 

The  conclusion  that  Title  I  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  Is  designed  to  enforce 
the  Supreme  Coiut  ruimgs  that  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause  forbids  a  school  board,  act- 
ing as  a  state  agency,  to  deny  any  child  ad- 
mission to  any  school  it  operates  because  of 
the  child's  race  ts  vindicated  by  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  Act,  as  well  as  by  its  lan- 
guage. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  bill 
which  became  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
Senator  Byrd  of  West  Virginia  addressed  this 
question   to   Senator   Humphrey,   the   floor 


manager  of  the  bill,  and  received  this  reply 
from  Senator  Humphrey: 

"Mr.  Byrd,  of  West  Virginia.  Can  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  assure  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  that  under  Title  VI  school 
children  may  not  be  bused  from  one  end  of 
the  community  to  another  end  of  the  com- 
mumty  at  the  taxpayers'  expense  to  relieve 
so-called  recial  Imbalance  In  the  schools?" ' 

"Mr.  Humphrey.  I  do."  ' 

Senator  Humphrey  made  these  further 
statements  relating  to  the  purposes  of  the 
bill: 

"Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  President,  the  Consti- 
tution declares  segregation  by  law  to  be  un- 
constitutional, but  it  does  not  require  inte- 
gration in  all  situations.  I  believe  this  point 
hsw  been  made  very  well  in  the  courts,  and 
I  imderstand  that  other  Senators  will  cite 
the  particular  cases. 

"I  shall  quote  from  the  case  of  Bell  against 
School  City  of  Gary,  Ind.,  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral court  of  appeals  cited  the  following  lan- 
guage from  a  special  three  judge  district 
court  in  Kansas:  "Desegregation  does  not 
mean  that  there  must  be  intermingling  of 
the  races  in  all  school  districts.  It  means 
only  that  they  may  not  be  prevented  from 
intermingling  or  going  to  school  together 
because  of  race  or  color.'  Brown  v.  Board  of 
Education,  D.C.  130  F.  Supp.  468.  470. 

"In  Briggs  v.  Elliott  (EDSC),  132,  Supp. 
776,  777.  the  Court  said:  'The  Constitution, 
in  other  words,  does  not  require  Integration. 
It  merely  forbids  discrimination.'  In  other 
words,  an  overt  act  by  law  which  demands 
segregation  Is  unconstitutional.  That  was 
the  ruling  of  the  historic  Brown  case  of 
1954."  « 

The  language  of  the  Act  discloses  this  two- 
fold Congressional  Intent: 

1.  To  enforce  the  Supreme  Court  rulings 
that  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  prohibits 
the  State  from  denying  to  any  child  admis- 
sion to  any  school  it  operates  because  of  the 
child's  race;  and 

2.  To  keep  overzealous  bureaucrats  and 
federal  Judges  from  straying  beyond  consti- 
tutional limits  in  cases  involving  the  deseg- 
regation of  public  schools. 

Since  no  action  of  his  is  Involved  in  this 
case,  the  amicus  ciu-lae  pretermits  discus- 
sion of  the  provisions  of  the  CivU  Rights 
Act  of  1964  relating  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Education. 

In  phrasing  the  Act.  Congress  uses  the 
terms  "deeegregation"  and  "discrimination  " 
Interchangeably  to  express  the  concept  made 
familiar  by  the  prevalent  use  of  the  word 
"discrimination"  to  mean  state  action  deny- 
ing persons  admission  to  public  colleges  or 
public  schools  because  of  their  race. 

This  observation  is  made  Indisputable  by 
SecUon  401(b)  which  expressly  declares  that 
"desegregation"  merely  means  "the  assign- 
ment of  students  to  public  schools  and  with- 
in such  schools  without  regard  to  their  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin  ";  Section 
407(a)(1)  and  (2)  which  refer  to  children 
who  "are  being  deprived  by  a  school  board  of 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws"  and  in- 
dividuals who  have  "been  denied  admission  ' 
to  a  public  college  or  premisslon  "to  continue 
at  a  public  college  by  reasons  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin";  Section  409 
which  directs  its  attention  to  "discrimination 
in  public  education';  and  Section  410  which 
stipulates  that  "nothing  in  this  title  shall 
prohibit  clasisflcation  and  assignment  for 
reasons  other  than  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin. 

There  Is  not  a  single  sylla'Dle  in  -ntle  rv  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  giving  any  sup- 
port to  a  different  Interpretation. 

Section  401(b)   merits  further  consldera- 


"  Senator  Byrd  was  evidently  referring  to 
"ntle  IV,  instead  of  Title  VI. 

<  Congressloiua  Record.  Volume  110,  Part 
10,  Page  12,714,  June  4,  1964. 

<  Congressional  Record,  Volume   110,  Part 
10.  Page  13,821,  June  16,  1964. 
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tlon  because  it  specifies  not  only  what  Con- 
gress means  by  the  term  "desegregation,"  but 
also  what  Congress  does  not  mean  by  that 
term. 

Section  401(b)  consists  of  two  clauses.  The 
first  clause  provides  that  "desegregation"  as 
used  in  Title  IV  "means  the  sissignment  of 
students  to  public  schools  and  within  such 
schools  without  regard  to  their  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin."  and  the  second 
clause  provides  that  "desegregation"  as  used 
in  Title  IV  "shall  not  mean  the  assignment 
of  students  to  public  schools  in  order  to 
overcome  racial  imbalance." 

As  a  law  made  by  Congress,  Title  IV  is 
binding  on  federal  judges,  and  defines  their 
jurisdiction  in  respect  to  public  schools  op- 
erated by  public  school  boards  acting  as  state 
agencies. 

The  first  clause  of  Section  401(b)  com- 
mands school  boards  to  ignore  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, and  national  origin  as  factors  in  as- 
signing students  to  public  schools,  smce  fed- 
eral judges  have  no  power  to  add  anything  to 
the  laws  they  enforce,  this  clause  merely 
confers  upon  federal  judges  the  limited  Jiuis- 
diction  to  enforce  its  command  by  decrees 
which  prevent  recalcitrant  school  boards 
from  denying  otherwise  eligible  children  ad- 
mission to  schools  on  account  of  their  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

Since  federal  judges  do  not  have  power  to 
subtract  anything  from  laws  they  enforce, 
the  second  clause  of  Section  401(b)  denies 
to  federal  judges  jurisdiction  to  compel 
school  boards  to  assign  "students  to  public 
schools  In  order  to  overcome  racial  imbal- 
ance." By  this  clause.  Congress  forbids  fed- 
eral Judges  to  make  decrees  compelling  school 
boards  to  take  affirmative  steps  to  commingle 
black  and  white  children  in  public  schools  in 
proportions  satisfactory  to  themselves  to 
remedy  racial  Imbalances  occasioned  by  de 
facto  residential  segregation  or  non-discrim- 
inatory action  on  the  part  of  school  boards. 

This  interpretation  of  Section  401(b)  is 
completely  confirmed  by  Section  407,  409, 
and  410  of  Title  IV. 

Before  the  enactment  of  Title  rv  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964,  only  the  individuals 
aggrieved  thereby  had  legal  standing  to  make 
complaint  in  federal  courts  concerning  state- 
imposed  segregation  in  public  education. 
They  were  restricted  to  seeking  relief  for 
themselves  and  their  children  and  other  per- 
sons similarly  situated.  They  did  not  have 
the  right  to  demand  that  federal  courts 
shoulC  substitute  federally  coerced  integra- 
tion for  state-Imposed  segregation. 

When  it  drafted  Title  IV,  Congress  decided 
to  extend  to  the  Attorney  General  standing 
to  sue  for  "such  relief  as  may  be  appropriate" 
in  behalf  of  two  groups  of  people  if  he  be- 
lieves their  complaints  to  >'>e  "meritorious" 
and  concludes  that  they  are  "unable  •  •  •  to 
Initiate  and  nSaintaln  appropriate  legal  pro- 
ceedings for"  their  own  "relief."  These  groups 
of  people  are  described  in  essence,  as  chil- 
dren who  "are  being  deprived  by  a  school 
board  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws" 
and  Individuals  who  have  been  "denied  ad- 
mission" to  a  public  college  at  "permission 
to  continue  in  attendance  at  a  public  college 
by  reason  of  race,  color,  religion  or  national 
origin."  To  this  end.  Congress  inserted  Sec- 
tion 407(a)  in  "ntle  rv. 

At  the  same  time,  however.  Congress  de- 
cided to  preserve  Intact  the  existing  rights 
of  individuals  to  sue  in  their  own  behalf  for 
relief  against  state-Imposed  segregation.  To 
accomplish  this  purpoee,  Congress  stipulated 
in  Section  409  that  nothing  in  Title  IV  "shall 
affect  adversely  the  right  of  any  person  to 
sue  for  or  obtain  relief  in  any  court  against 
discrimination  m  public  education." 

Congress  was  determined,  however,  not  to 
increase  the  powers  of  federal  Judges  when 
it  gave  the  Attorney  General  standing  to  seek 
relief  against  discrimination  in  public  edu- 
cation in  behalf  of  the  aggrieved  persons 
designated  in  Section  409(a) .  Moreover,  Con- 
gress was  equally  as  determined  that  federal 


Judges  should  not  have  jurisdiction  to  com- 
pel school  boards  to  deny  children  admis- 
sion to  their  neighborhood  schools  and 
transport  them  hither  and  yon  to  achieve  ra- 
cial balances  in  public  schools,  regardless  of 
whether  the  racial  imbalances  sought  to  be 
removed  to  accomplish  such  purpose  arise  out 
of  Innocent  causes  or  discriminatory  action 
on  the  part  of  school  boards. 

Congress  made  these  purpose.":  manifest  by 
inserting  in  Section  409(a)  language  ex- 
pressly providing  "that  nothing  herein  shall 
empower  any  official  or  court  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  any  order  seeking  to  achieve 
a  racial  balance  in  any  school  by  requiring 
the  transportation  of  pupils  or  students 
from  one  school  to  another  or  one  school  dis- 
trtrt  to  another  in  order  to  achieve  such  ra- 
cial balance,  or  otherwise  enlarge  the  exist- 
ing power  of  the  court  to  insure  compliance 
with  constitutional  standards." 

By  so  doing.  Congress  deprived  all  federal 
courts  of  the  jurisdiction  to  order  public 
school  boards  to  bus  children  from  one 
school  to  another  or  from  one  school  district 
to  another  to  remedy  racial  imbalances  In 
public  schools  regardless  of  whether  such 
Imbalances  arise  out  of  innocent  causes  or 
discriminatory  school  board  action.  As  ap- 
pears from  the  cases  which  the  amicus  curiae 
has  previously  cited.  Congress  has  un- 
doubted power  to  do  this  under  the  First 
Section  of  Article  III  of  the  Constitution, 
which  empowers  it  to  define  the  jurisdiction 
of  inferior  federal  courts,  and  under  the  Sec- 
ond Section  of  Article  III  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  expressly  provides  that  "the  Su- 
preme Court  shall  have  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion, both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  ex- 
ceptions, and  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Congress  shall  make." 

It  necessarily  follows  that  the  District 
Court  violated  the  provisions  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  when  it  ordered  the  Char- 
lotte-Mecklenburg School  Board  to  bus  thou- 
sands of  children  from  some  schools  to  other 
schools  and  from  some  school  districts  to 
other  school  districts  to  overcome  racial  im- 
balances in  any  of  its  schools  regardless  of 
the  origin  of  such  racial  imbalances;  and 
that  the  Circuit  Court  erred  in  affirming  the 
provisions  of  the  District  Court  order  re- 
lating to  the  transportation  of  senior  high 
school  and  Junior  high  school  students. 

While  such  statutes  apply  to  the  Executive 
Department  of  the  Federal  Government  only, 
and  for  that  reason  are  not  controlling  in 
this  case,  it  seems  not  amiss  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  congres- 
sional hostility  to  the  busing  of  children  to 
achieve  racial  balancing  in  public  schools. 
Congress  manifested  its  hostility  to  such  ac- 
tion by  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  as  amended  in  1966,  which 
forbids  "any  department,  agency,  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  •  •  •  to  re- 
quire the  assignment  or  transportation  of 
students  or  teachers  in  order  to  overcome 
racial  imbalance,"  (P.L.  89-10,  Title  VIII, 
Section  804;  20  U.S.C.  Section  884);  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act  of  1969,  which 
provides  that  "no  part  of  the  funds  con- 
tained in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  force 
busing  of  students  •  •  *  in  order  to  over- 
come racial  Imbalance  as  a  condition  pre- 
cedent to  obtaining  Federal  funds  otherwise 
available  to  any  State,  school  district,  or 
school",  (PL.  90-557,  "Title  IV,  Section  410); 
and  the  Office  of  Education  Appropriation 
Act  of  1971,  which  provides  that  "no  part  of 
the  funds  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be 
used  to  force  any  school  or  school  district 
which  is  desegregated  as  that  term  is  defined 
in  Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
Public  Law  88-352,  to  take  any  action  to 
force  the  busing  of  studenU"  (Pi.  91-380. 
"ntle  n.  Section  210). 
IV 
"A  School  Board  has  the  Power  to  Devise 
and  Implement  any  Non-discrlmlnatory  Plan 


for  the  Assignment  of  Children  to  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  it  Operates.  The  District  Court 
not  Only  Rejected  a  Non-dtscriminatorv  As- 
signment Plan  Submitted  by  the  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  School  Board,  but  it  Usurped 
and  Exercised  the  Authority  of  the  School 
Board  in  this  Respect  by  Devising  a  Plan  of 
its  OwTi  Which  Commands  the  School  Board 
to  Deny  Thousands  of  Children  Admission 
to  Their  Neighborhood  Schools,  and  to  bus 
Them  to  Other  Schools  to  Mix  the  Races  In 
the  Various  Schools  to  Numbers  or  Propor- 
tions Satisfactory  to  the  District  Court.  By 
so  Doing,  the  District  Court  Ordered  the 
School  Board  to  Deny  to  the  Thousands  of 
Children  Affected  by  its  Order  Admission  to 
Their  Neighborhood  Schools  in  Violation  of 
the  Equal  Protection  Clause,  and  to  Bus 
Them  to  Other  Schools  or  Other  School  Dis- 
tricts m  Violation  of  Section  407(a)(2)  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  The  Circuit 
Court  Concurred  in  These  Violations,  and 
Erred  Insofar  as  it  Affirmed  the  Order  of  the 
District  Court." 

A  school  board,  acting  as  a  state  agency, 
has  the  power  to  assign  children  to  the  pub- 
lic schools  it  operates  free  from  interference 
by  the  Federal  Judiciary  as  long  as  it  obeys 
the  Equal  Protection  Clause  and  does  not 
exclude  any  child  from  any  school  because 
of  the  child's  race. 

When  a  school  board  violates  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause,  a  Federal  Court  has  Juris- 
diction to  order  the  school  board  to  devise 
and  implement  a  plan  sufficient  to  remedy  its 
discriminatory  assignment  of  children  to  its 
schools,  and  to  punish  the  members  of  the 
school  board  for  contempt  of  court  If  they 
fail  to  obey  the  order.  Nevertheless,  the 
power  to  devise  and  Implement  a  plan  to 
remedy  the  discrimmatory  assignment  con- 
tinues to  reside  m  the  school  board,  and  the 
Federal  Court  is  without  power  to  reject  a 
non-discriminatory  plan  submitted  by  the 
school  board  because  such  non -discrimina- 
tory plan  will  not  mix  the  races  in  the 
schools  in  numbers  or  proportions  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Federal  Court. 

Besides  the  Federal  Court  cannot  usurp 
and  exercise  the  power  of  the  School  Board 
to  devise  a  non-discrlmlnatory  assignment 
plan  because  the  Federal  Court  wishes  to  mix 
the  races  in  the  schools  in  greater  numbers 
or  proportions  than  the  non-discriminatory 
plan  of  the  School  Board  envisages. 

The  District  Court  violated  aU  of  these 
prmciples  when  It  made  Its  order  of  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1970  (819a-839a),  Its  supplemental 
findings  of  fact  of  March  21,  1970  (1198a- 
1220a),  and  its  supplemental  memorandum 
of  March  21.  1970  (1221a-1238a). 

Pursuant  to  the  order  which  the  District 
Court  had  entered  on  December  1,  1969,  the 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  School  Board  sub- 
mitted to  the  District  Court  on  February  2, 
1970  its  plan  for  desegregation  of  schools 
(726a-742a).  By  this  plan  the  School  Board 
undertook  to  restructure  its  geographical 
attendance  districts  or  zones  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  promote  the  highest  degree  of 
racial  integration  obtamable  by  geographical 
districting  or  zoning,  and  to  assign  all  school 
children,  black  or  white,  to  the  neighborhood 
schools  in  the  district  or  zone  of  their  resi- 
dence, regardless  of  race.  The  plan  under- 
took to  further  augment  desegregation  by 
a  transfer  system  heavily  weighted  in  favor 
of  permitting  black  children  to  transfer 
from  predominantly  black  schools  to  pre- 
dominantly white  schools. 

Inasmuch  as  it  treated  all  children  sim- 
ilarly situated  exactly  alike  and  did  not  ex- 
clude any  child  from  any  school  on  account 
of  the  child's  race,  the  plan  submitted  by 
the  School  Board  on  February  9,  1970,  was 
in  complete  harmony  with  the  Equal  Protec- 
tion Clause  and  it  was  obligatory  for  this 
reason  for  the  District  Court  to  approve  it 
end  permit  the  School  Board  to  implement^lt. 
Instead  of  doing  so,  the  District  Court  re- 
jected the  nondiscriminatory  plan  submitted 
by  the  School  Board,  and  usurped  and  exer- 
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clsed  the  power  vested  In  the  School  Board 
by  adopting  a  plan  of  Ita  own.  The  District 
Court  aocompUahed  thla  purpose  by  engraft- 
ing upon  the  plans  of  the  School  Board 
drastic  alterations  and  revisions  reconunend- 
ed  by  Or.  Finger,  which  commanded  the 
School  Board  to  deny  thousands  of  children 
admission  to  their  neighborhood  schools,  and 
to  bus  them  long  distances  from  some  schools 
to  other  schools,  and  from  some  school  dis- 
tricts or  zones  to  other  school  districts  or 
zoned. 

When  all  is  said,  the  District  Court  com- 
manded the  School  Board  to  taJce  this  action 
to  remedy  racial  Imbalances  in  black  schools 
in  northwest  Charlotte  arising  out  of  de 
facto  residential  segregation  in  that  ares, 
and  to  produce  racial  commingling  in  these 
schools  of  northwest  Charlotte  and  other 
schools  in  other  areas  In  numbers  or  propor- 
tions greater  than  those  envisaged  by  the 
plan  of  the  School  Board. 

The  District  Court  virtually  confesses  that 
Its  order  was  designed  to  effect  these  purposes 
by  this  recital  which  appears  in  its  supple- 
mental findings  of  fact  of  March  21,  1970. 
"Both  Dr.  Finger  and  the  school  board  staff 
appear  to  have  agreed,  and  the  court  finds 
as  a  fact,  that  for  the  present  at  least,  there 
is  no  way  to  desegregate  the  all-black  schooU 
In  Northwest  Charlotte  without  providing 
(or  continuing  to  provide)  bus  or  other 
transportation  for  thousands  of  children.  All 
plans  and  all  variations  of  plans  considered 
for  this  purpose  lead  in  one  fashion  or  an- 
other to  that  conclusion."  (1208a) 

In  addition  to  usurping  and  exercising 
power  vested  by  law  in  the  School  Board, 
the  District  Court  order  commands  the 
School  Board  to  violate  rights  vested  In  thou- 
sands of  school  children  by  the  Equal  Pro- 
tection Clause  and  the  ClvU  Klghta  Act  of 
1964. 

Since  the  power  to  assign  children  to  pub- 
lic schools  belongs  to  the  school  board  ad- 
ministering such  schools,  no  child  has  the 
constitutional  or  legal  right  in  the  first  In- 
stance to  attend  any  particular  school,  but 
when  a  school  board  adopts  a  non-dlscrlml- 
natory  system  for  assigning  children  to 
neighborhood  schools  in  the  attendance  dis- 
trict or  zone  of  their  residence,  children  ac- 
quire, as  against  every  governmental  agency 
except  the  school  board,  the  legal  right  to 
attend  the  schools  to  which  they  have  been 
so  assigned.  This  right  is  additional  to  their 
right  not  to  be  excluded  from  such  schools 
because  of  their  race. 

By  its  previous  practices  and  its  plan  of 
February  2,  1970,  the  School  Board  had  as- 
signed thousands  of  senior  high  school.  Junior 
high  school,  and  elementary  school  children 
to  their  neighborhood  schools  In  a  wholly 
non-discrlmlnatory  fashion. 

By  Its  order  of  February  5,  1970,  the  Dis- 
trict Court  commanded  the  School  Board  to 
do  two  things  which  clearly  offend  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause.  In  the  first  place,  the  Dis- 
trict Court  commanded  the  School  Board  to 
treat  differently  children  similarly  situated 
by  allowing  thousands  of  children  to  attend 
their  neighborhood  schools,  and  by  exclud- 
ing thousands  of  other  children  from  admis- 
sion to  their  neighborhood  schools;  and  In 
the  second  place,  the  District  Court  com- 
manded the  School  Board  to  btis  the  thou- 
sands of  children  excluded  from  their  neigh- 
borhood schools  to  some  other  schools  In 
other  districts  or  zones  to  desegregate  both 
their  neighborhood  schools  and  the  other 
schools  In  numbers  or  proportions  satisfac- 
tory to  the  District  Court. 

No  amount  of  sophistry  can  erase  the 
plain  truth  that  the  second  group  of  chil- 
dren were  dented  admission  to  their  neigh- 
borhood schools  on  account  of  their  race. 

ManlfesUy.  the  Equal  Protection  Clause 
does  not  confer  upon  any  Federal  Court  Ju- 
risdiction to  enter  a  wondrous  order  to  com- 
pel a  school  board  to  obey  the  Xqoal  Protac- 
tlon  Clause  by  violating  it.  Congress  appar- 


ently realised  thla  blaarre  result  of  busing 
children  from  one  school  to  another,  or  from 
one  school  district  or  sons  to  another  district 
or  zone,  when  It  pr<^lbited  any  ofllcer  or 
Court  of  the  United  States  to  require  such 
action  to  achieve  the  racial  balancing  of 
schools. 

The  Circuit  Court  erred  In  affirming  the 
order  of  the  District  Court  rejecting  the  plan 
submitted  by  the  School  Board,  and  in  af- 
firming. In  part  the  order  of  the  District 
Court  excluding  children  from  their  neigh- 
borhood schools  and  requiring  them  to  be 
btised  to  other  schools  and  other  school  dis- 
tricts in  other  areas. 

CONCLUSION 

For  the  reasons  stated,  the  Court  should 
reverse  the  provisions  of  the  Judgment  of 
the  Circuit  Court  Insofar  as  they  relate  to 
the  a8.signment  and  busing  of  senior  high 
school  and  Junior  high  school  students:  ap- 
prove the  provisions  of  the  Judgment  of  the 
Circuit  Court  Insofar  as  they  vacate  the  order 
of  the  District  Court  relating  to  the  assign- 
ment and  busing  of  elementary  school  chil- 
dren: and  grant  the  motion  of  the  School 
Board  to  stay  the  order  of  the  District  Court 
reinstating  its  previous  orders  relating  to 
the  assignment  and  busing  of  elementary 
school  students. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

S*if  J.  EavtN,  Jr. 

EhNEST  F.   HOLLDfCS. 

Chaslks  R.  Jonas. 

APPENDIX 

Constitutional  provisions  involved 

1.  The  First  Section  of  the  Fotirteenth 
Amendment,  which  reads.  In  pertinent  part, 
as  follows:  "nor  (shall  any  State)  deny  to 
any  person  within  Its  Jurisdiction  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws." 

2.  The  Fifth  Section  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  which  specifies  that  "The  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  appro- 
priate legislation,  the  provisions  of  this 
Article." 

3.  The  First  Section  of  Article  m,  which 
sUtes.  In  pertinent  part,  that  "The  judicial 
Power  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  vested 
In  one  supreme  Court,  and  In  such  Inferior 
Courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to 
time  ordain  and  establish." 

4.  The  Second  Section  of  Article  m  of 
the  Constitution,  which  reads.  In  pertinent 
part,  as  follows: 

"The  Judicial  Power  shall  extend  to  aU 
Cases,  In  Law  and  EqiUty,  arising  under  this 
Constitution,  the  Laws  of  the  United  Stetes, 
and  Treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made, 
under  their  Authority;— to  all  Cases  affecting 
Ambassadors,  other  pubUc  Ministers  and 
Consuls: — to  all  Cases  of  Admiralty  and  Mari- 
time Jurisdictions; — to  Controversies  to 
which  the  United  SUtes  shall  be  a  Party: — 
to  Controversies  between  two  or  more 
States; — between  a  State  and  Citizens  of 
another  SUte; — between  Citizens  of  differ- 
ent States: — between  Citizens  of  the  same 
State  claiming  Lands  under  Grants  of  differ- 
ent States,  and  between  a  State,  or  the  Citi- 
zens thereof,  and  foreign  States,  Citizens  or 
Subjects. 

Tn  all  Cases  affecting  Ambassadors,  other 
public  Ministers  and  Consuls,  and  those  In 
which  a  State  shall  be  Party,  the  supreme 
Court  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction.  In 
all  the  other  Cases  before  mentioned,  the 
supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion, both  as  to  Law  and  Fact,  with  such 
Exceptions,  and  under  such  Regulations  as 
the  Congress  shall  make." 

Statutory  provision*  involved 

1.  TlUe  rv  of  the  ClvU  RighU  Act  of  1»04 
which  originally  appeared  in  Title  IV  of 
Public  Law  88-352  of  the  88th  Congress  and 
Is  now  codified  as  42  U8C  2000c-2000c-9.  This 
statute  reads  as  follows: 


"TlUe  VI— DesegregaUon  of  Publlo  Bduca* 
tlon  Definitions 
"Sec.  401.  As  used  In  this  title — 
"(a)   'Commissioner'  means  the  Commla< 
sloner  of  Education. 

"(b)  'Desegregation'  means  the  assignment 
of  students  to  public  schools  and  within 
such  schools  without  regard  to  their  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin,  but  'de- 
segregation' shall  not  mean  the  assignment 
of  students  to  public  schools  In  order  to 
overcome  racial  imbalance. 

"(c)  'Public  school'  means  any  elementary 
or  secondary  educational  Institution,  and 
'public  college'  means  any  institution  of 
higher  education  or  any  technical  or  voca- 
tional school  above  the  secondary  school 
level,  provided  that  such  public  school  or 
publlcTcoUege  is  operated  by  a  State,  sub- 
division of  a  State,  or  governmental  agency 
wlthi*  a  State,  or  operated  wholly  or  pre- 
dominantly from  or  through  the  use  of  gov- 
ernmental funds  or  property,  or  funds  or 
property  derived  from  a  governmental 
source. 

"(d)  'School  board'  means  any  agency  or 
agencies  which  administer  a  system  of  one 
or  more  public  schools  and  any  other  agency 
which  is  responsible  for  the  assignment  of 
students  to  or  within  such  system. 

Survey  and  Report  of  Educational 
Opportunities 

"Sec.  402.  The  Commissioner  shall  con- 
duct a  survey  and  make  a  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress,  within  two  years  of 
the  enactment  of  this  title,  concerning  the 
lack  of  availability  of  equal  educational  op- 
portunities for  Individuals  by  reason  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin  In  public 
educational  institutions  at  all  levels  In  the 
United  States,  Its  territories  and  possessions, 
and  the  District  of  Colvimbla. 

Technical  Assistance 

"Sec.  403.  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized, 
upon  the  application  of  any  school  board, 
State,  municipality,  school  district,  or  other 
governmental  unit  legally  responsible  for 
operating  a  public  school  or  schools,  to  ren- 
der technical  assistance  to  such  applicant 
In  the  preparation,  adoption,  and  implemen- 
tation of  plans  for  the  desegregation  of 
public  schools.  Such  technical  assistance 
may,  among  other  activities,  include  making 
available  to  such  agencies  information  re- 
garding effective  methods  of  coping  with 
s|>ecial  educational  problems  occasioned  by 
desegregation,  and  making  available  to  such 
agencies  personnel  of  the  Office  of  Education 
or  other  persons  specially  equipped  to  advise 
and  assist  them  in  coping  with  such  prob- 
lems. 

Training  Institutes 

"Sec.  404.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  arrange,  through  grants  or  contracts,  with 
institutions  of  higher  education  for  the  op- 
eration of  short-term  or  regular  session  In- 
stitutes for  special  training  designed  to  Im- 
prove the  ability  of  teachers,  supervisors, 
counselors,  and  other  elementary  or  second- 
ary school  personnel  to  deal  effectively  with 
special  educational  problems  occasioned  by 
desegregation.  Individuals  who  attend  such 
an  Institute  on  a  full-time  basis  may  be 
paid  stipends  for  the  period  of  their  attend- 
ance at  such  institute  in  amounts  specified 
by  the  Commissioner  In  regulations.  Includ- 
ing allowances  for  travel  to  attend  such 
institute. 

Grants 

"Sec.  405.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized, upon  application  of  a  school  board, 
to  make  grants  to  such  board  to  pay,  In 
whole  or  In  part,  the  cost  of — 

"(1)  giving  to  teachers  and  other  school 
personnel  In-service  training  In  dealing  with 
problems  Incident  to  dasegregatlon,  and 

"(2)  smploylng  speclalUU  to  advise  In 
problems  incident  to  dessgrsgmtlon. 

"(b)  In  determining  wbsthtr  to  make  a 
grant,  and  la  fijong   ths  ftmount  thereof 
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and  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  it 
will  be  made,  the  Commissioner  shall  take 
into  consideration  the  amount  available  for 
grants  under  this  section  and  the  other  ap- 
plications which  are  pending  before  him,  the 
financial  condition  of  the  applicant  and  the 
other  resources  available  t^  it:  the  nature, 
extent,  and  gravity  of  its  problems  Incident 
to  desegregation:  and  such  other  factors  as 
be  finds  relevant. 

Payments 

"Sec.  406.  Payments  pursuant  to  a  grant 
or  contract  under  this  title  may  be  made 
(after  necessary  adjustments  on  account  of 
previously  made  overpayments  or  underpay- 
ments) in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, and  In  such  Installments,  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  determine. 

Suits   by   the   Attorney   General 

"Sec.  407.  (a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral receives  a  complaint  in  writing — 

"  ( 1 )  signed  by  a  parent  or  group  of  par- 
ents to  the  effect  that  his  or  their  minor 
children,  as  members  of  a  class  of  persons 
similarly  situated,  are  being  deprived  by  a 
school  board  of  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws,  or 

"(2)  signed  by  an  Individual,  or  his  par- 
ent, to  the  effect  that  he  has  been  denied  ad- 
mission to  or  not  permitted  to  continue  in 
attendance  at  a  public  college  by  reason  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin,  and 
the  Attorney  General  believes  the  complaint 
is  meritorious  and  certifies  that  the  signer 
or  ^gners  of  such  complaint  are  unable.  In 
his  Judgment,  to  initiate  and  maintain  ap- 
propriate legal  proceedings  for  relief  and 
that  the  institution  of  an  action  will  mate- 
rially further  the  orderly  achievement  of  de- 
segregation in  public  education,  the  Attorney 
General  is  authorized,  after  giving  notice  of 
such  complaint  to  the  appropriate  school 
board  or  college  authority  and  after  certify- 
ing that  he  Is  satisfied  that  such  board  or 
authority  has  had  a  reasonable  time  to  ad- 
just the  conditions  alleged  in  such  com- 
plaint, to  Institute  for  or  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  a  civil  action  in  any  appropri- 
ate district  court  of  the  United  States  against 
such  parties  and  for  such  relief  as  may  be 
appropriate,  and  such  court  shall  have  and 
shall  exercise  Jurisdiction  of  proceedings  In- 
stituted pursuant  to  this  section,  provided 
that  nothing  herein  shall  empower  any  offi- 
cial or  court  of  the  United  States  to  issue 
any  order  seeking  to  achieve  a  racial  balance 
In  any  school  by  requiring  the  transportation 
of  pupils  or  students  from  one  school  to  an- 
other or  one  school  district  to  another  In 
order  to  achieve  such  racial  balance,  or 
otherwise  enlarge  the  existing  power  of  the 
court  to  Insure  compliance  with  constitu- 
tional standards.  The  Attorney  General  nuiy 
implead  as  defendants  such  additional  par- 
ties as  are  or  become  necessary  to  the  grant 
of  effective  relief  hereunder. 

"(b)  The  Attorney  General  may  deem  a 
person  or  persons  unable  to  initiate  and 
maintain  appropriate  legal  proceedings  with- 
in the  meaning  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion when  such  person  or  persons  are  unable, 
either  directly  or  through  other  interested 
persons  or  organizations,  to  bear  the  expense 
of  the  litigation  or  to  obtain  effective  legal 
representation;  or  whenever  he  is  satisfied 
that  the  institution  of  such  litigation  would 
Jeopardize  the  personal  safety,  employment, 
or  economic  standing  of  such  person  or  per- 
sons, their  families,  or  their  property. 

"(c)  The  term  'parent',  as  used  In  this 
section  Includes  any  person  standing  in  loco 
parentis.  A  'complaint'  as  used  in  this  section 
Is  a  writing  or  document  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  1001,  title  16,  United  States 
Code. 

"Sec.  408.  In  any  action  or  proceeding  un- 
der this  title  the  United  States  shall  be  liable 
for  costs  the  same  as  a  private  person. 

"Sec.  409.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  affect 
adversely  the  right  of  any  person  to  sue  for 
or  obtain  relief  In  any  court  against  discrim- 
ination In  public  education. 


"Sec.  410.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  pro- 
hibit classification  and  assignment  for  rea- 
sons other  than  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  my 
amendment  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my 
cosponsors  to  accomplish  what  all  free- 
dom-loving Americans  should  desire — 
an  end  to  the  tyranny  over  little  school- 
children resulting  from  the  senseless, 
forced  busing  imposed  by  certain  Fed- 
eral courts  to  achieve  "racial  balance." 

My  proposal  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  Constitution.  Indeed,  it  is  de- 
signed to  enforce  the  true  meaning  of 
the  "equal  protection"  clause  by  elimi- 
nating race  altogether  as  a  basis  for 
the  assignment  of  children  to  public 
schools.  It  accomplishes  this  by  limiting 
the  authority  of  Federal  bureaucrats 
and  restricting  the  jurisdiction  of  Fed- 
eral courts  with  respect  to  our  public 
schools  where  a  "freedom  of  choice"  sys- 
tem has  been  established  by  a  local 
school  district. 

Under  this  proposal,  a  "freedom  of 
choice  system"  is  defined  as,  "a  system 
for  the  assignment  of  students  to  public 
schools  and  within  public  schools  main- 
tained by  a  school  board  operating  a 
system  of  public  schools  in  which  the 
public  schools  and  the  classes  it  oper- 
ates are  open  to  students  of  all  races  and 
in  which  the  students  are  granted  the 
freedom  to  attend  public  schools  and 
classes  chosen  by  their  respective  par- 
ents from  among  the  public  schools  and 
classes  available  for  the  instruction  of 
students  of  their  ages  and  educational 
standings." 

Where  such  a  system  has  been  estab- 
lished, the  amendmeent  would  forbid  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  do  any  of  the  following 
things : 

First,  to  withhold,  or  threaten  to  with- 
hold financial  assistance  from  any  pub- 
lic school  on  account  of  the  racial  com- 
position of  its  student  body ; 

Second,  to  withhold,  or  threaten  to 
withhold,  financial  Eissistance  from  any 
public  school  to  coerce  or  induce  the 
school  board  to  transport  students  from 
such  school  to  another  for  the  purpose  of 
altering  the  racial  composition  of  the 
student  body  at  such  public  schools; 

Third,  to  withhold,  or  threaten  to 
withhold,  financial  assistance  Iroai  any 
school  board  to  coerce  or  induce  such 
school  board  to  close  any  public  school 
and  transfer  the  students  from  such 
school  to  any  other  school  for  the  pur- 
pose of  altering  the  racial  composition 
of  the  student  body  at  any  public  school; 
and 

Fourth,  to  withhold,  or  threaten  to 
withhold,  financial  assistance  from  any 
school  board  to  coerce  or  induce  the 
school  board  to  transfer  any  member  of 
any  faculty  from  one  school  to  another 
for  the  purpose  of  altering  the  racial 
composition  of  the  faculty  at  any  public 
school. 

This  amendment  empowers  any  school 
board  or  any  parent  of  any  student  af- 
fected or  to  be  affected  by  any  violation 
or  threatened  violation  of  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  amendment  to  sue  the 
United  States  in  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  and  obtain  such  relief  "m 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  re- 


dress the  violation  or  prevent  the  threat- 
ened violation." 

In  addition  the  amendment  specifies 
that^ 

No  court  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  make  any  decision,  enter  any 
judgment,  or  issue  any  order  requiring  any 
school  board  to  make  any  change  in  the 
racial  composition  of  the  student  body  at 
any  public  school  or  In  any  class  at  any  pub- 
lic school  to  which  students  are  assigned  in 
conformity  with  a  freedom  of  choice  system 
as  defined  in  Section  1201(g)  of  this  Act.  or 
requiring  any  school  board  to  transport  any 
students  from  one  public  school  to  another 
public  school  or  from  one  place  to  another 
place  or  from  one  school  district  to  another 
school  district  in  order  to  effect  a  change  in 
the  racial  composition  of  the  student  body  at 
any  school  or  place  or  In  any  school  district, 
or  denying  to  any  student  the  right  or  privi- 
lege of  attending  any  public  school  or  class  at 
any  public  school  chosen  by  the  parent  of 
such  student  in  conformity  with  a  freedom  of 
choice  system  as  defined  in  section  1201(g) 
of  this  Act,  or  requiring  any  school  board  to 
close  any  school  and  transfer  any  students 
from  the  closed  school  to  any  other  school 
for  the  purpose  of  altering  the  racial  com- 
position of  the  student  body  at  any  public 
school,  or  precluding  any  school  board  from 
carrying  into  effect  any  provision  of  any  con- 
tract between  it  and  any  member  of  the 
faculty  of  any  public  school  it  operates  spec- 
ifying the  public  school  where  the  member 
of  the  faculty  Is  to  perform  his  or  her  duties 
under  the  contract. 

This  provision  is  sanctioned  by  article 
III  of  the  Constitution  which  empowers 
Congress  to  regulate  the  appellate  juris- 
diction of  the  Supreme  Court  and  both 
the  original  and  appellate  jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  both  the  original 
and  appellate  jurisdiction  of  all  Federal 
courts  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  President,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  held  hearings  on 
this  proposal  in  February  of  this  year. 
The  records  of  those  hearings  are  now 
on  every  Senator's  desk.  Witnesses  before 
the  subcommittee  demonstrated  again 
the  widespread  frustration  felt  by  mil- 
lions of  parents  and  schoolchildren  and 
school  administrators  about  the  state  of 
our  public  schools.  The  senseless,  forced 
busing  of  schoolchildren  to  achieve  so- 
called  "racial  balance"  is  causing  such 
turmoil  and  bitterness  across  the  country 
that  the  very  future  of  our  public  school 
system  is  at  stake.  Congress  has  the  con- 
stitutional authority  to  put  an  end  to  this 
horrible  tyranny  and,  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  Congress  has  a  moral  obligation 
to  the  schoolchildren  of  America  to  exer- 
cise this  authority.  I  strongly  urge  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  support  this 
amendment  and,  thereby,  raise  the  flag 
of  liberty  and  justice  again  over  the 
schoolyards  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  illum- 
inating witnesses  to  ap(>ear  before  the 
subcommittee  which  held  hearings  on 
these  matters  this  year  was  William  E. 
Poe,  the  chairman  of  the  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  Board  of  Education.  I  read 
from  his  testimony,  on  page  98: 

The  most  difficult  task  of  all  has  been  to 
find  white  neighborhoods  willing  to  have 
their  children  bused  Into  black  neighbor- 
hoods to  attend  school.  In  several  instances, 
after  school  assignments  have  been  approved 
and  the  racial  mix  seemed  to  be  In  line,  sud- 
den and  massive  movements  have  taken  place 
causing  large  subdivisions  to  change  from 
white  to  black  almost  overnight.  One  devel- 
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opment  consisting  of  some  1,700  homes  haa 
changed  from  white  to  black  In  the  last  3 
yean,  and  the  change  has  all  but  wrecked 
the  delicately  balanced  racial  assignments  In 
the  affected  schools.  Some  thought  that  the 
area  would  remain  integrated  from  the  hous- 
ing standpoint,  but  like  other  areas  In  our 
community,  blacks  and  whites  have  separated 
and  show  little  dUposltlon  to  remain  as  close 
neighbors  on  a  permanent  basis. 

West  Charlotte  Senior  High  School,  a  fine 
physical  plant  built  In  1962.  can  house  about 
1.700  students.  As  of  today  2.600  high  school 
students  live  closer  to  this  school  than  any 
other  high  school;  2,100  of  them  are  black 
»nd  500  are  white.  To  comply  with  the  pres- 
ent  court  order,   we  must  ship  or  bus  out 
some  1.500  black  students  and  bring  in  some 
600  white  students  selected  on  the  basis  of 
nongeographlcal  criteria,  and  not  only  that, 
we  must  assure  the  court  that  the  assign- 
ment plan  which  achieves  this  resiilt  la  a 
sUble  plan — that  Is.  one  that  cannot  be  cir- 
cumvented, by  white  students  In  particu- 
lar. We  are  presently  operating  under  an  or- 
der which  forbids  any  change  In  assignment 
of  a  lottery-chosen  white  student  assigned  to 
West  Charlotte  High  even  If  hU  family  moves 
away    from    the    area    from    which    he    was 
chosen.   This   has   resulted   In  some   bizarre 
transportation  problems.  In  one  case,  we  bad 
to  assign  a  driver  and  bus  to  pick  up  one 
pupil  whose  family  built  a  new  home  and 
moved  to  the  far  northerly  end  of  the  coun- 
ty, more  than  25  miles  from  West  Charlotte 
Senior  High  School. 

In  our  system  we  have  more  than  600 
pupils  on  the  average  who  change  their  place 
of  residence  each  month.  We  also  have  a 
large  In-mlgratlon  which  affects  school  popu- 
laUon.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  when  people 
move  even  within  the  school  district  that 
their  chUdren  should  be  able  to  transfer  to 
the  school  that  serves  their  new  home  and 
not  have  to  remain  In  their  former  school  to 
be  cotinted  In  the  all-important  ratio  as  a 
white  or  a  black,  and  really  for  no  other 
reason. 

Now  a  few  words  about  loss  ot  student 
population,  sometimes  called  white  flight. 

Although  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  had  made 
considerable  progress  In  desegregating  many 
of  Its  schools  on  a  geographical  basis  by 
1969  without  a  significant  loss  of  white 
students,  the  possibility  of  losing  a  great 
many  white  students  arose  Inunedlately  when 
the  full  Impact  of  the  croes-buslng,  racial 
balance  court  order  hit  our  community.  On 
a  number  of  occasions  our  lawyers  attempted 
to  put  into  the  record  staiistlcs  and  exhlblU 
dealing  with  cities  like  Washington.  DC- 
Detroit.  Mich.;  Atlanta.  Ga.;  Newark,  N J  • 
and  other  places.  The  Judge  rejected  all  such 
evidence  as  being  Irrelevant  to  the  Issues  be- 
fore him. 
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and  moral  support  which  the  public  school 
system  needs  to  have  to  fulfill  its  function. 
Mr.  Po«.  Unfortunately,  most  of  those  you 
lose  are  the  ones  whose  parents  have  been 
the  best  supporters  up  to  that  point. 

Senator  Ervtn.  They  think  an  effort  merely 
to  Integrate  the  bodies  of  children  is  wrong 
and  unwise. 

Mr.  Poi.  Tes.  Over  the  same  period  of  time 
there  has  been  a  gain  in  the  number  of  black 
pupils. 

Where  have  the  white  pupils  gone?  A 
good  many  have  enrolled  in  local  private 
schools  which  are  still  growing  In  nimiber, 
particularly  for  the  southeast  half  of  the 
county.  These  are  not  temporary  facilities, 
there  are  some  fine  facilities  being  con- 
structed In  Mecklenburg  today.  Others  have 
fled  to  private  schools  out  of  State.  As  one 
of  our  administrators  has  remarked,  "free- 
dom of  choice"  Is  stlU  available  to  those  stu- 
dents whoee  parents  can  afford  It. 

Although  no  statistics  are  available,  there 
Is  little  doubt  that  our  cross-busing  situa- 
tion has  had  a  substantial  effect  mi  decisions 
that  are  made  by  out-of-state  industries 
considering  the  poaslbillty  of  locating  a 
plant  or  an  ofDce  in  our  city  or  county. 

The  trend  toward  higher  black  ratio  in 
our  schools  each  year  begins  to  raise  the 
same  unanswerable  questions  for  us  that 
cltle»  like  Washington.  Detroit,  Cleveland. 
Newark,   and   Atlanta  are  already   facing. 

Now  a  few  words  about  transportation — 
busing — problems  and  expense.  The  total 
<H>erating  coet  of  transportation  has  risen 
from  »542.444 — 1968-69 — to  over  •2  mUllon 
In  the  1973-74  school  year.  The  number  of 
pupils  transported  per  day  has  risen  from 
23.000  to  47.000— and  while  all  the  dollar  and 
passenger  Increase,  however.  Is  not  attrib- 
utable to  cross-bmlng  per  se.  another  court 
order  requiring  transportation  of  all  pupUs 
who  live  a  mile  and  a  half  from  school  and 
the  effects  of  Inflation  have  accounted  for 
some  of  the  Increase — it  is  fair  to  say  that 
about  tl  million  annually  has  been  added  to 
our  operating  budget  for  transportation  to 
acconmiodate  the  court  orders  relating  to  in- 
tegration of  schools. 

Our  bus  fleet  has  been  expanded  from 
267  operating  units  In  1969  to  616  units  in 
1974,  or  an  Increase  of  249  buses  which  cost 
Mecklenburg  County  taxpayers  $1'/,  million. 
In  addition,  we  are  contracting  with  the 
local  city  bus  company  to  provide  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  In-clty  school  trans- 
portation at  an  annual  cost  of  about  9250,000. 


In  1C89  there  were  more  than  84.000  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  Charlotte-Mecklenburg 
public  schools.  Today,  even  with  a  new  kin- 
dergarten program,  there  are  only  77.000 de- 
spite continuing  growth  In  our  total  popula- 
tion. By  actual  count  there  are  8J00  fewer 
white  students  enrolled  today  than  there 
were  In  1969.  Up  to  1969  we  were  growing  in 
school  poptilatlon  at  the  rate  of  about  2  000 
pupils  per  year— more  than  half  of  them 
white.  Conservatively  estimating  the  loss  that 
otherwise  would  have  been  a  gain  from 
growth  alone,  we  can  add  5.000  white  pupUs 
to  the  8.300  already  mentioned,  and  our  total 
loM  in  whit*  pupils  since  the  spring  of  1969 
reaches  13.300  pupils — or  to  put  it  another 
way.  we  have  lost  about  20  percent  of  our 
white  pupUs  from  the  public  schools. 

Senator  Bevtk.  What  percentage  do  you  say 
you  hare  lo«t? 

Mr.  Po«.  About  20. 

Senator  Eavnr.  Isnt  that  one  of  the  tragic 
ImpacU  of  decrees  of  this  kind?  You  lose  sup- 
port when  thoae  children  are  withdrawn 
from  public  schools.  Tou  lose  the  intellectual 


Mr.  Poe  made  a  point  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  made  a  moment  ago 
with  respect  to  the  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  parents  of  schoolchildren  attend- 
ing meetings  of  the  PTA. 

Mr.  Poe  made  another  very  significant 
statement.  He  said  that  these  figures 
show  that  rich  children  already  have 
freedom  of  choice.  They  move  out  of 
the  public  schools  and  move  into  private 
schools.  So  the  only  people  who  are  de- 
nied freedom  of  choice  are  poor  people. 
I  want  to  give  freedom  of  choice  to  the 
poor,  black  and  white,  and  let  them  at- 
tend schools  that  their  parents  select. 

Mr.  Poe  also  stated  that  In  order  to 
carry  out  the  decree  requiring  busing,  It 
costs  them  $1  mUlion  additional  every 
year— just  for  busing  for  integration 
purposes. 

I  had  a  conversation  with  a  school 
principal  from  Long  Island  some  time 
ago.  He  said  he  was  required  to  spend 
$1  million  Just  to  bus  children— not  to 
enlighten  their  minds,  but  to  mingle 
and  commingle  and  mix  their  bodies 
in  public  schools.  Just  think  what  we 
could  do  If  we  had  all  these  millions 
of  dollars,  which  are  being  spent  on 


senseless,  forced  busing,  to  spend  on  Im- 
proving educational  opportunities  of  the 
children  of  the  United  States. 

As  I  have  said,  the  equal  protection 
clause  requires  every  State  to  treat  people 
in  like  circumstances  In  like  manner; 
and  the  value  of  this  amendment  is  that 
It  carries  out  the  equal  protection  clause. 
It  treats  every  child  exactly  alike,  regard- 
less of  the  child's  race.  It  puts  an  end 
to  this  perversion  of  our  Constitution.  It 
not  only  gives  liberty  back  to  the  Uttle 
children  of  this  land,  but  it  also  gives 
the  control  of  the  schools  back  to  the 
people  of  the  locality,  provided  they  have 
a  freedom  of  choice  system  of  assign- 
ment. 

I  urge  everyone  who  Is  tired  of  having 
Federal  Judges  and  bureaucrats  in  HEW 
act  SIS  chairmen  of  school  boards 
throughout  this  land  to  vote  for  this 
amendment.  The  value  of  this  amend- 
ment is  that  it  is  very  simple:  If  there 
is  a  freedom  of  choice  system,  the  only 
matter  which  can  be  litigated  is  whether 
there  is  a  freedom  of  choice.  That  is  all 
you  can  litigate.  If  there  is  a  freedom  of 
choice,  then  the  Federal  Government 
must  keep  its  hands  off  the  local  school 
boards,  let  the  little  children  have  liberty, 
and  allow  the  school  boards  to  run  their 
schools. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  a  quesUon,  Mr. 
President.  I  thought  we  had  a  half  hour 
on  each  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
a  limitation  of  30  minutes,  equally 
divided. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  like  to  ask  tmanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  be  given  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PELL.  We  have  time  on  the  bill. 
We  can  divide  it  between  us. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
it  is  a  rather  tragic  indictment  of  this 
body  that  in  the  consideration  of  this 
legislation,  which  Is  directed  toward  try- 
ing to  improve  the  quality  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young  people  in  this  country, 
that  the  attention  of  the  country,  and 
certainly  the  attention  of  this  Senate,  are 
focused  on  the  emotional  Issue  of  busing. 
It  is  tragic,  because  many  people  fear 
that  steps  will  be  taken  In  this  body  on 
this  issue  to  thwart  the  constitutional 
guarantees  of  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity. And  it  is  tragic  that  the  Nation's 
attention  is  diverted  from  the  real  Is- 
sue— the  issue  on  how  best  to  Insure 
quality  education  to  all  children— black 
and  white. 

I  serve  on  the  Education  Committee. 
I  have  been  deeply  impressed  by  the  work 
that  has  been  done  on  that  committee 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee as  well  as  by  the  members  of  that 
committee,  in  attempting  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  education  for  young  people. 

We  have  seen  in  this  country  over  the 
period  of  recent  years,  and  particularly 
during  the  presidential  campaign  of  1972, 
how  the  emotions  of  the  people  in  this 
country  have  been  played  with,  toyed 
with.  We  have  seen  how  their  fears  and 
anxieties  have  been  supercharged  by  ap- 
pealing to  fears  and  frustrations  on  the 
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issue  of  busing.  All  we  have  to  do  is  look 
back  over  the  history  of  public  educa- 
tion in  this  country,  smd  we  find  that 
there  was  no  real  concern  for  busing 
when  white  children  were  being  bused  to 
white  schools  and  black  children  were 
being  bused  to  black  schools. 

It  is  also  interesting  that  in  some 
States  where  this  issue  is  the  most  emo- 
tional, where  the  feelings  run  the  high- 
est, there  is  actually  less  busing  going  on 
today  to  promote  desegregation  than 
there  was  at  the  time  of  the  Brown  de- 
cision or  even  after  later  decisions  to 
promote  segregation.  I  think  that  all  of 
us  in  this  body  recognize  that,  or  should 
recognize  it,  in  spite  of  the  speeches  that 
many  of  us  make.  ^ 

So  the  matter  that  concerns  me  most 
deeply  is  that,  rather  than  focusing  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  on  a  debate  as 
to  how  we  can  really  improve  tlie  quality 
of  education  in  inner  cities,  we  are  try- 
ing, in  the  few  minutes  before  we  start 
voting  on  this  issue,  to  rehash  old  argu- 
ments and  we  are  still  appealing  to  emo- 
tions. Coming  from  Massachusetts  and 
coming  from  Boston,  where  this  issue  is 
a  highly  charged  and  emotional  con- 
troversy even  today.  I  think  it  would  be 
much  more  useful  to  attend  to  the  vital 
question  of  quality  education. 

At  this  point,  I  want  to  commend  my 
colleague.  Senator  Brooke,  for  the 
splendid  statement  he  made  to  this  body 
earlier  today.  I  think  it  was  a  courageous 
comment  and  one  which  I  think  deserves 
the  full  attention  of  all  the  Members  of 
tills  body. 

Mr.  President.  Massachusetts  is  the 
State  in  which  the  public  school  system 
was  founded  in  this  Nation.  In  South 
Boston  we  have  South  Boston  High 
School.  That  is  perhaps  one  of  the  areas 
where  there  are  the  highest  tensions  on 
the  question  of  busing.  Because  of  the 
various  traditions  of  the  community,  due 
to  the  struggle  for  jobs  and  housing  op- 
portunities, that  part  of  the  city  is  vir- 
tually without  any  blacks.  Yet  there  have 
been  full  classes  of  graduates  from  that 
high  school  where  not  one  graduate  has 
gone  on  to  a  4-year  college;  not  one. 

We  recognize  that  many  of  the  chil- 
dren that  go  to  that  high  school  are  the 
children  of  working  people,  people  who 
work  in  the  fire  department,  the  police 
department,  hard  working  people  who 
work  on  the  docks,  some  of  the  canneries 
or  other  industries  that  still  exist  in  that 
part  of  the  city  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
city.  So  many  of  the  young  people  that 
gu  to  that  particular  high  school  come 
from  working  families  that  do  not  enjoy 
the  economic  situation  In  which  they  can 
continue  to  send  their  children  to  4-year 
coUeges,  although  the  tuition  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  is  virtually  free 
for  resident  students  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  there  are  a  number  of  4-year 
State  colleges  where  the  tuition  is  negli- 
gible. 

Yet  the  emotions  of  the  people  in  that 
part  of  the  city  aie  the  highest.  I  think 
this  pointsout  how  tragic  this  debate  is. 
We  are  not  talking  about  how  to  try  to 
improve  the  quality  of  education  of  those 
children  in  South  Boston *High  School. 
The  amendment  we  are  building  on  here 
this  afternoon  is  understood  by  the  peo- 


ple of  Boston.  They  are  waiting  to  see 
how  Members  of  the  Senate  will  be 
voting.  I  told  them  how  I  would  vote 
on  the  Gurney  amendment  and  the  other 
amendments  that  I  think  are,  first  of  all, 
unconstitutional  and  second,  I  think  if 
they  are  passed,  would  throw  the  entire 
educational  system  in  the  North  as  well 
as  in  the  South  into  a  terrible  unfortu- 
nate state  of  confusion.  They  think  that 
this  amendment  would  prevent  busing, 
yet  the  next  nearest  school  provision 
might  well  affect  them  and.  in  any  event, 
it  would  only  be  a  short-run  remedy  since 
it  would  soon  be  declared  unconstitu- 
tional. 

The  additional  tragedy  is  in  terms  of 
our  national  leadership.  I  think  many  of 
us  listened  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  a  speech  a  few  days  prior  to 
the  primary  in  1972.  Whether  it  was  a 
few  days  before  the  primaries  of  1972 
or  not,  the  handwriting  was  on  the  wall 
in  terms  of  the  backlash  on  the  busing 
j.ssue  as  it  existed  in  many  places  in  the 
north.  I  recognize  this  might  be  more 
of  a  problem  in  the  North  than  it  is  in 
the  South.  We  saw  the  President  asking 
for  an  excess  of  $2  billion  to  aid  the 
inner  schools  and  we  were  impressed. 
Then  only  a  few  days  later  we  learned 
that  money  already  had  been  approved 
in  title  I  and  in  the  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act.  It  was  not  new  money  at  all. 

In  every  possible  way,  the  President 
has  sought  to  use  the  issue  of  busing  for 
political  purposes.  And  the  effect  on  his 
actions,  which  serve  as  the  genesis  for 
the  amendment  before  us  today,  has 
been  to  appeal  to  the  fears  and  emo- 
tions of  the  Nation. 

So  we  are  talking  about  a  highly  emo- 
tional issue.  The  Supreme  Court,  to  spite 
of  all  the  statements  made  by  mdividuals 
here  who  should  know  better  and  do  know 
better,  does  not  require  that  we  are  going 
to  bus  students  to  achieve  racial  balance. 
It  does  not  talk  about  the  kind  of  lengthy 
busing  that  will  provide  any  threat  to  the 
health,  well-betag,  or  the  welfare  of 
yoimg  people  to  this  country,  and  yet  we 
hear  that  statement  made  time  and  time 
again. 

It  has  been  found  in  terms  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  child,  if  the  child  goes  to 
school  to  the  momtog  and  has  not  had 
breakfast,  if  he  receives  an  Inadequate 
lunch,  because  the  school  district  does 
not  participate  to  a  lunch  program,  that 
student  will  not  be  educated,  or  if  he 
has  a  poor  teacher  he  would  not  be  prop- 
erly educated,  or  if  there  is  a  duplication 
of  textbooks  he  will  not  receive  an  edu- 
cation, or  if  the  school  is  cold  to  the 
morning  he  will  not  be  able  to  learn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  2  additional 
mtoutes. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  2  additional  mtoutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Constitution  and  the  14th  amendment, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  have  todicated  quite  clearly  to 
the  American  people  that  black  children 
are  entitled  to  all  of  the  opportunities 
of  quality  education  and  should  be  able 
to  go  to  schools  where  quality  education 


is  achieved.  Certatoly  it  is  incumbent  on 
those  of  us  to  Congress  and  to  the  Senate 
not  to  abide  by  the  fears  ant?  frustrations 
to  attempt  to  deny  those  rights  and  to 
deny  those  opportunities  guaranteed  in 
the  Constitution.  We  should  not  abridge 
the  rights  available  to  young  people.  We 
should  not  deny  those  rights  simply  and 
purely  because  the  student's  skin  Is  black. 
We  hear  the  argument  made.  If  a 
.school  is  bad.  does  it  make  any  sense  to 
bus  kids  from  a  good  school  to  a  poor 
school.  And  we  should  be  agatost  that, 
because  that  is  only  expostog  a  child  to 
xan  inferior  education.  How  silent  those 
same  voices  are  to  trying  to  express  out- 
rage too  with  respect  to  black  as  well  as 
white  student  attending  indaquate 
schools  today. 

Mr.  President,  on  May  17,  we  shall  wit- 
ness the  20  anniversary  of  the  1954 
Supreme  Court  decision  calling  for  an 
end  to  "separate  but  equal"  schools.  That 
decision  not  only  directed  an  assault 
upon  the  inequitable  practices  to  our 
Nation's  public  school  systems,  it  also  set 
off  one  of  the  most  profound  social  revo- 
lutions any  modem  society  had  experi- 
enced. As  seen  by  Robert  Maynard  in  the 
Washington  Post.— 5  days  before  the  20th 
anniversai-y  of  the  historic  Brown 
decision. 

Brown  against  Beard  of  Education 
transformed  life  in  the  United  States  for 
all  Americans.  And  indeed,  the  campaign 
by  black  Americans  for  equality  to  edu- 
cation has  evoked  a  strivtog  among  all 
mtoorities  to  seek  justice  to  every  part  of 
our  society — in  housing,  in  employment, 
in  the  government  and  in  the  very  rudi- 
mentary processes  of  how  our  tostitutions 
function. 

I  have  joined  the  debate  on  the  anti- 
desegregation  measures  presented  to  this 
Senate — because  I  am  deeply  concerned 
that  too  many  people  have  lamented  over 
the  problems  caused  by  busing  and  too 
little  has  been  done  to  conscientiously 
determine  how  equal  access  to  a  decent 
education  can  be  granted  for  all  who 
seek  it. 

Since  1954,  public  officials,  academ- 
icians, and  researchers  have  tovested 
millions  of  dollars  and  uncoimted  man- 
hours  developing  barriers  to  the  consti- 
tutional guarantee  upheld  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Some  groups  have  spent 
enormous  energies  m  trj'ing  to  find  ways 
that  would  stifle  the  Court's  ruling,  in- 
stead of  seektog  productive  methods  for 
producing  the  benefits  of  quality  educa- 
tion to  deprived  public  school  children. 

As  a  Nation  we  have  carried  the  cry  for 
freedom  and  liberty  around  the  world, 
but  we  have  conUnued  to  deny  access  to 
those  rights  to  nearly  20  percent  of  our 
own  citizens. 

The  reason  I  oppose  those  who  would 
include  antibusing  provisions  to  this 
legislation  is  not  because  I  am  a  pro- 
ponent of  bustog  for  its  own  sake,  but 
because  I  took  an  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution  and  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment boldly,  directly,  and  consciously 
strikes  at  constitutional  guarantees  of 
equal  protection. 

I  am  dismayed  that  some  Senators  are 
propostog  to  repeal  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  in  fact  to  challenge 
the  Court's  traditional  independence. 
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I  am  opposed  to  these  attempts  to 
write  laws  that  challenge  the  right  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  guarantee  decent  edu- 
cation opportimitles  for  all  children.  Our 
children  do  not  need  laws  that  would 
halt  schoolbusing.  Our  children  need 
guidance  and  assistance  in  their  search 
to  become  productive  citizens.  Public 
education  was  established  in  this  coun- 
try as  a  nxirturing  force  of  our  most  val- 
uable resource.  If  that  system  is  to  en- 
dure then  we  must  be  prepared  to  attend 
to  the  interests  of  all  our  children. 

And  so,  I  would  call  for  this  Senate  to 
reject  every  proposal  that  might  elim- 
inate busing  as  one  tool  for  dehvering 
educational  opportunities  to  those  who 
would  not  otherwise  receive  such  bene- 
fits. But.  I  would  also  call  upon  the  Sen- 
ate to  continue  in  its  traditional  manner 
to  structure  legislation  that  offers  ade- 
quate assistance  to  those  who  are  seeking 
support  for  meaningful  educational  pro- 
grams. I  am  pleased  with  the  provisions 
of  S.  1539 — the  educational  amendments 
of  1974 — that  continue  to  include  Fed- 
eral support  of  our  schools  as  a  top  pri- 
ority measure.  Members  of  this  Senate 
have  an  admirable  record  in  responding 
to  the  pubhc  demand  for  Government 
aid  to  education  and  I  am  pleased  to  be 
associated  with  the  sustained  thrust 
made  by  those  Senators  who  are  com- 
mitted to  the  delivery  of  quality  educa- 
tion for  our  children.  Because  of  the  crit- 
ical concern  expressed  by  those  Sena- 
tors who  firmly  believe  in  educational 
equality.  I  am  encouraged  in  my  efforts 
to  work  for  legislation  that  seriously 
deals  with  the  matter  of  schooling  and 
sets  aside  the  incendiary  charges  of 
busing. 

Members  of  all  minority  groups — not 
just  blacks,  but  Chicanos.  Indians.  Puer- 
to Rlcans,  and  many  others,  are  well 
aware  that  laws  which  restrict  or  limit 
the  resources  available  to  provide  for 
adequate  education  of  their  children  are 
direct  attacks  on  their  ability  to  achieve 
the  same  benefits  and  standard  of  living 
already  enjoyed  by  those  who  are  not  dis- 
advantaged. Any  action  that  we  take  in 
this  Senate  which  shuts  off  resources 
for  delivering  the  benefits  of  a  decent 
education  to  any  American  child  is  un- 
fair. To  enact  legislation  that  prohibits 
use  of  any  tool  to  provide  equal  educa- 
tion is  clearly  a  slap  in  the  face  of  de- 
prived citizens.  Such  legislation  effec- 
tively removes  any  Initiative  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  the  courts  to  seek 
an  end  to  the  inequalities  based  on  bigo- 
try and  discrimination  in  public  schools. 
But  this  amendment  now  before  us  does 
more  than  deny  use  of  busing.  It  seeks 
to  reverse  the  course  of  history  over  the 
past  two  decades.  It  tries  to  reverse  de- 
segregation in  the  South  and  to  prevent 
it  in  the  North.  It  seeks  to  reopen  the 
wounds  that  have  healed  in  many  com- 
munities and  to  stir  those  emotions 
which  caused  violence  and  disruption 
during  the  past  decade. 

Let  me  begin  to  enumerate  further 
why  I  find  this  measure  unacceptable,  by 
quoting  from  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  which  states: 

All  p««ona  born  or  naturalized  in  the 
United  States  and  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion thereof  are  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  state  wherein  they  reside  ...  no 


State  shall  .  .  .  deny  to  any  person  within  its 
Jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Since  1954,  the  courts  have  sought  to 
bring  to  black  Americans  the  protec- 
tions guaranteed  in  this  provision  of  the 
Constitution  but  denied  to  them  for  60 
years. 

Reasonable  men  can  surely  agree  that 
In  a  society  that  values  education  as 
highly  as  we  do  all  citizens  must  be  able 
to  pursue  the  benefits  of  equal  protection 
of  the  laws,  unencumbered  by  the  re- 
strictions of  segregation.  Unconstitution- 
al school  segregation,  according  to  the 
precepts  of  the  14th  amendment,  re- 
quires effective  relief.  And  indeed,  since 
we  know  that  the  phrase  "all  deliberate 
speed"  points  to  interminable  delay — ef- 
fective relief  means  immediate  relief,  as 
the  Supreme  Court  declared  in  1968. 

I  would  like  to  list  the  fundamental 
reasons  why  the  antidesegregation  pro- 
visions before  the  Senate  at  this  time 
must  be  defeated: 

First.  The  next  closest  school  provision 
is  fraudulent.  There  is  one  feature  of  this 
legislation  that  commends  it  as  the  most 
extraordinarily  deceptive  and  cruelly 
fraudulent  piece  of  legislation  that  has 
come  before  the  Senate.  The  "next  clos- 
est school"  provision  of  this  amendment 
is  deceptive  because  it  stirs  up  the  belief 
among  working-class  white  Americans 
that  antibusing  bills  will  protect  them 
from  the  supposed  evil  of  desegregation. 
Yet,  the  bill  actually  limits  busing  to 
schools  closest  or  next  closest  to  home. 
In  other  words,  those  whites  who  live  in 
areas  closest  to  the  central  cities  where 
most  minority  groups  are  confined,  are 
the  ones  whose  schools  can  be  reached 
by  the  busing  provided  for  In  this 
amendment. 

Historically,  black  Americans  have 
been  forced  to  live  in  segregated  areas. 
Urban  ghettoes  do  not  reflect  freedom  of 
choice  on  the  part  of  black  America. 

Rather  they  are  a  Uving  example  of 
where  white  Americans,  who  fear  inte- 
gration, have  designated  that  blacks 
must  live. 

The  ghetto  is  the  result  of  "keep  out" 
signs.  If  one  adheres  to  the  principle  that 
the  neighborhood  Is  the  appropriate 
basis  for  determining  public  school  as- 
signments, how  can  anyone  rationally 
maintain  that  school  assignments  based 
on  racially  segregated  neighborhoods  do 
not  constitute  educational  segregation 
and  thus  a  denial  of  equal  educational 
opportunity? 

And  Federal  authorities  have  acted, 
perhaps,  with  more  destructive  effect 
than  any  other  agent,  to  solidify  the 
barriers  of  residential  segregation. 

Federal  Housing  Administration  mort- 
gages were  at  one  time  assured  only  when 
a  racially  restrictive  covenant  was 
obtained. 

Through  restrictive  zoning,  and  other 
policies  that  discouraged  low- income 
housing.  We  have  established  and  per- 
petuated racial  and  cultural  enclaves. 
Any  demand  to  return  to  the  neighbor- 
hood school  is  a  call  for  a  return  to  seg- 
regated schools. 

So  the  amendment  will  limit  the  "bur- 
den" of  desegregation.  It  will  place  It  on 
those  white  neighborhoods  geographi- 
cally nearest  to  black  neighborhoods, 
meaning  desegregation  for  low-Income, 


ethnic,  working-class  white  neighbor- 
hoods, and  no  change  at  all  for  those 
whites  affluent  enough  to  live  farther  out 
in  the  suburbs.  So  once  again,  even  when 
we  view  the  issue  from  the  proponents' 
point  of  view,  we  see  that  this  legislation 
will  favor  the  well  off  at  the  expense  of 
the  working  class. 

This  provision  also  flies  in  the  face  of 
the  most  recent  studies  which  show  the 
most  gains  for  disadvantaged  children 
occurring  when  there  is  a  mix  of  chil- 
dren from  economically  divergent  back- 
grounds. 

Second.  The  reopener  provision  under- 
mines our  courts — and  it  clearly  is  also 
unconstitutional. 

This  provision  would  reopen  hundreds 
of  desegregation  cases  long  since  settled, 
reopening  old  wounds  long  since  healed, 
giving  new  opportunities  for  troublemak- 
ers in  hundreds  of  cities  and  towns  where 
desegregation  is  now  a  peaceful  fact  of 
life — much  to  the  detriment  of  the  en- 
tire  community. 

By  enabling  the  reopening  of  these 
countless  himdreds  of  cases,  many  of 
which  do  not  even  involve  transportation, 
the  bill  is  a  betrayal  of  the  thousands 
of  courageous  school  administrators  and 
hard-working  community  leaders  who 
dared  to  face  down  the  racists  and  the 
demagogs,  who  calmly  and  responsibly 
went  about  obeying  the  law. 

What  does  the  bill's  reopener  clause 
say  to  those  who  stood  for  "law  and  or- 
der"? "It  says  you  were  wrong."  It  says 
the  demagogs  will  have  their  day.  re- 
gardless of  the  Constitution. 

The  basic  guarantees  of  our  constitution 
are  warrants  for  the  here  and  now  and  unless 
there  is  an  overwhelming  compelling  reason, 
they  are  to  be  promptly  fulfilled. 

Those  words  affirmed  the  equal  protec- 
tion right  to  nonsegregated  public  parks 
in  Watson  against  City  of  Memphis. 
Clearly,  therefore,  the  right  to  nonsegre- 
gated public  schools  enjoys  the  same  sta- 
tus as  the  right  to  public  park  facilities. 
I  share  the  conviction  of  the  Honorable 
Justice  Arthur  Goldberg  that  "segrega- 
tion injury  Is  so  intolerable  that  the  right 
to  nonsegregated  schools  is  the  right  to 
them  now." 

"Thus,  the  remedy  merges  into  the 
right.  Any  suspension  of  the  remedy  is 
a  suspension  of  the  right  itself." 

The  provisions  of  the  legislation  before 
us  are  not  only  fraudulent  but  they  bla- 
tantly contradict  every  precept  that 
white  America  has  consistently  de- 
manded that  blacks  pursue. 

Throughout  our  history,  black  citizens 
have  been  urged  to  look  to  the  courts  for 
remedies  to  the  injustice  they  suffer. 

But  this  measure  would  seek  to  close 
the  courthouse  door  for  black  children 
who  have  been  denied  equality  in  our 
public  schools  and  it  would  undo  all  the 
court  decisions  that  were  issued  in  good 
faith  and  compliance  with  the  Constitu- 
tion over  the  past  20  years. 

Third.  The  amendment  also  says  that 
failure  to  achieve  racial  balance  is  not 
a  denial  of  equal  educational  oppor- 
timity. 

This   Is  irrelevant,  since  the  courts 

themselves  have  specifically  stated  that 

racial  balance  is  not  required,  and  no 

court  rulings  have  ever  sought  It. 

The  courts  have  ordered  desegrega- 
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tion  only  where  they  have  found  dual 
school  systems  illegally  operating  on  a 
segregated  basis.  It  would  seem,  then, 
that  the  only  purpose  of  citing  racial 
balance  in  the  amendment  is  to  per- 
petuate the  false  myth,  energetically  ad- 
vertised by  antibusing  force,  that  the 
courts  have  been  requiring  racial 
balance. 

Time  after  time  the  courts  have  re- 
aflBrmed  standards  and  guidelines  for  de- 
segregating formerly  de  jure  segregated 
schools.  In  the  1971  Swann  case  a  unani- 
mous Court  held  that  desegregation 
plans  cannot  be  limited  to  the  walk -in 
school.  The  court  found  that  in  previ- 
ously segregated  districts,  devices  such 
as  clustering,  free  transfer,  and  the  crea- 
tion of  noncontiguous  zones  must  be 
utilized. 

The  procedures  and  guidelines  of  the 
Supreme  Court  are  clear.  They  require 
desegregation  and  they  do  not  require 
racial  balance. 

Fourth.  This  amendment  places  seri- 
ously restrictive  limits  on  the  courts. 

This  amendment  could  not  be  better 
calculated  to  undermine  the  authority 
of  our  courts.  It  tells  the  courts  they 
cannot  carry  out  their  constitutional 
duty  to  remedy  violations  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

By  placing  limits  on  the  remedies  the 
courts  may  invoke,  this  bill  is  not  only 
a  major  threat  to  the  dehcate  balance 
of  powers  prescribed  by  the  Constitution 
among  our  three  branches  of  Govern- 
ment. It  is  also  a  clearcut  example  of 
congressional  opposition  to  law-and- 
order.  for  it  tells  the  American  people 
that  if  they  really  want  to  break  the  law, 
if  they  really  want  to  ignore  the  14th 
amendment  badly  enough,  well,  go  ahead 
and  do  it.  And  Congress  will  even  help 
you. 

Two  years  ago,  when  another  anti- 
busing bill  was  under  consideration  by 
the  House,  Congressman  McCulloch  told 
the  Judiciary  Committee  that  while  Con- 
gress has  in  the  past  enacted  legislation 
limiting  the  remedies  the  Federal  courts 
might  give  in  particular  cases,  in  all 
prior  instances  of  limiting  legislation. 
Congress  has  made  certain  that  other 
effective  remedies  were  available.  This 
amendment,  of  course,  does  no  such 
thing.  It  limits,  or  totally  eliminates, 
what  is  in  many  places  the  one  and  cnly 
remedy  to  a  finding  that  a  school  system 
is  operating  in  violation  of  the  law. 

Of  course,  it  is  clear  that  Congress  has 
the  authority  to  regulate  the  jurisdic- 
tional growth  of  the  Federal  courts,  but 
the  Congress  cannot  use  the  courts  to 
accomphsh  unconstitutional  ends. 

I  fear  that  enactment  of  the  anti- 
busing provisions  under  consideration  by 
this  Senate  would  precipitate  a  con- 
stitutional crisis  in  this  country. 

It  would  overthrow  the  14th  amend- 
ment guai-antee  of  equal  protection  for 
all  citizens.  It  would  seek  to  place  limits 
on  the  remedies  courts  may  provide;  it 
would  distort  the  balance  of  powers 
among  the  three  coequal  branches  of 
government;  it  is  in  direct  conflict  with 
the  constitutional  requirements  deter- 
mined by  the  past  20  years  of  rulings  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  including  the  1971 
finding  by  the  so-called  Nixon  court  that 


"desegregation  plans  cannot  be  limited  to 
the  walk-in  school";  it  would  leave  citi- 
zens without  adequate  remedy  at  law  to 
secure  their  right  to  an  equal  education; 
it  would  overthrow  the  principle  that  the 
Federal  Government,  like  the  States, 
cannot  frustrate  the  constitutional  man- 
date of  the  14th  amendment;  and  it  flies 
in  the  face  of  the  Supreme  Court  ruUngs 
that  Congress,  under  section  5  of  the 
14th  amendment,  has  no  power  to  restrict 
or  dilute  that  amendment's  guarantee  of 
equal  protection. 
Fifth.  Why  desegregate  om-  schools? 
If  we  accept  the  notion  that  the  pur- 
pose of  education  is  to  acquire  the  ability 
to  hve  in  and  contribute  to  our  diverse 
national  community,  then  it  follows  that 
any  educational  system  purposelj-  de- 
signed to  segregate  black  from  white.  Jew 
from  CathoUc,  Irish  from  Italian  is 
doomed  to  fail. 

Probably  no  other  facet  of  the  busing 
issue  receives  as  much  attention  as  the 
question  of  what  good  comes  from  de- 
segregating our  public  schools? 

There  has  never  been  a  definitive  study 
on  just  how  much  better  or  worse  stu- 
dents perform  under  varied  conditions. 
Part  of  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  universally  agreed  upon  standaixi 
for  measuring  just  what  "learning"  is. 

In  too  many  instances,  when  it  is 
claimed  that  black  students  do  no  bet- 
ter after  moving  to  integrated  schools,  all 
tliat  is  really  being  proved  is  that  yoimg- 
sters  from  ghetto  backgrounds  do  not 
fare  too  well  when  they  take  standard- 
ized educational  measurement  tests  de- 
signed for  children  from  white,  middle- 
class  backgrounds. 

But  overall,  the  weight  of  mo5,t  at- 
tempts to  measure  the  rate  of  learning 
indicates  that  black  students  do  slightly 
better  when  moved  to  an  integrated 
school,  while  whites  do  about  the  same. 
This  is  not  to  contend — as  is  charged 
by  some  antibusing  sponsors — that  any- 
one is  claiming  that  blacks  learn  better 
just  by  the  magical  act  of  sitting  in  the 
same  classroom  with  whites.  What  it  does 
say  is  that  where  white  children  are  pres- 
ent, those  schools  wUl  receive  their  full 
share  of  money,  equipment,  and  facihties. 
Where  white  children  are  not  present, 
some  of  that  money  due  the  black  school 
just  does  not  find  its  way  there. 

But  the  quality  of  an  education  can- 
not be  measured  by  test  scores  alone.  We ' 
have  this  on  no  less  authority  than  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

President  Nixon  has  said  that  the 
school  "is  a  place  not  only  of  learning 
but  also  of  Uving." 

And  when  he  was  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Sidney  P.  Marland.  said: 

The  most  important  objective  of  the 
schools  is  to  help  people  learn  and  grow  and 
become  developed  human  beings. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  on  the  basis 
of  the  criteria  offered  by  President  Nixon 
and  his  former  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, we  must  support  the  idea  of  multi- 
racial schools  as  being  beneficial  to  our 
multiracial  society. 

And  It  would  further  stand  to  reason, 
then,  that  President  Nixon's  own  criteria 
for  schools  would  quickly  eliminate  any 
proposal  which  would  serve  to  segregate 
those  schools  on  the  basis  of  race. 


Mr.  President,  it  may  be  well  for  the 
Senate  to  remember  that  people  do  not 
learn  to  function  very  well  in  a  multi- 
racial society  when  they  do  all  their 
learning  in  uniracial  schools. 

We  have  heard  from  many  quarters  on 
this  business  of  the  value  of  desegregat- 
ing our  schools.  A  book  by  a  team  of  Har- 
vard researchers,  headed  by  Prof.  Chris- 
topher Jencks,  has  been  cited  as  indicat- 
ing that  moving  children  from  ghetto 
schools  to  better  schools  does  not  guar- 
ante  that  they  will  earn  more  money  in 
later  life. 

That  may  or  may  not  be  so;  yet  since 
when  do  we  measure  the  quality  of  oui- 
citizens  by  their  bank  accounts?  What 
about  the  nonmonetary  benefits  that  ac- 
crue to  those  who  have  a  chance  for  ex- 
posure to  a  better  education?  Do  we 
downgrade  teachers,  ministers,  social 
workers,  carpenters,  plumbers,  or  electri- 
cians, because  they  have  less  money  than 
bankers?  At  least  one  of  the  recognized 
results  of  an  adequate  education  is  that 
educated  people  are  more  openminded, 
less  authoritarian,  more  sensitive  to  es- 
thetic experiences,  better  informed,  more 
likely  to  become  leaders,  more  indepen- 
dent, more  confident,  more  internation- 
ally aware,  and  more  likely  to  have  jobs 
which  bring  them  a  fuller  measure  of 
satisfaction. 

Are  not  those  very  characteristics  also 
the  criteria  by  which  we  judge  good  citi- 
zenship? Do  not  those  characteristics  de- 
scribe what  we  hold  forth  as  the  type  of 
persons  most  valuable  to  a  democratic 
society? 

Then  why  are  we  considering  legisla- 
tion that  will  have  exactly  the  opposite 
effect?  Why  are  we  considering  legisla- 
tion that  will  condenm  generations  of 
Americans  to  a  flagrantly  distorted  sys- 
tem of  public  education? 

William  Chapman  writing  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  May  12  put  the  case 
for  desegregation  as  clearly  as  it  can  be 
made: 

Integration  helps  the  young  black  catch 
onto  the  first  rungs  of  the  upward  moblUty 
ladder  which  leads  up  to  college  and  better 
Jobs. 

As  he  continues,  Chapman  reiJorts 
that^ 

In  one  major  surrey,  Robert  Grain  of  Johns 
Hopltlns  University  questioned  1,600  35-year- 
old  black  men,  some  of  whom  bad  gcMie  to 
largely  Integrated  schools.  He  found  two  re- 
sults : 

Those  who  had  gone  to  integrated  schools 
were  mort  apt  to  finish  high  school  and  more 
apt  to  go  on  to  college  than  those  who  had 
attended  segregated  schools. 

Ttey  also  were  apt  to  find  better  Jobs  that 
p.iid  higher  salaries. 

The  explanation  by  Grain  is  that  the 
schools  gave  the  blacks  the  connections  and 
know  how  to  find  their  way  into  coUege  and 
good  Joos,  regardless  of  test  scores  and  falling 
seU-esteem.  'They  had  white  friends  who  put 
them  on  to  Jobs,  which  Is  how  >-ou  get  Jobs 
anyway."  says  Grain. 

The  greatest  achievement  of  school  inte- 
gration, then,  may  be  Just  that.  Integimtion 
may  not  raise  test  scores  much  and  it  doesn't 
seem  to  help  the  young  black  think  better 
of  himself.  But  In  the  end  it  may  do  some- 
thing more  valuable. 

It  seems  to  give  that  lltUe  boost  toward 
life's  more  coveted  things.  It  puts  him  la 
what  Pettigrew  of  Harvard  c*lls  the  "influ- 
ence network."  that  indefinable  and  untast- 
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able  system  that  whites  have  bad  going  Xor 
them  for  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  is  what 
education  is  all  about — getting  a  job. 
raising  a  family,  and  becoming  a  produc- 
tive member  of  our  society. 

Let  us  not  return  tills  Nation  to  the 
unjust  practices  of  the  19th  century.  Let 
us  help  all  Americans  seek  the  benefits 
of  life  in  this  gi-eat  Nation.  The  Senate 
should  have  no  part  of  any  legislative 
provisions  that  seek  to  resegregate  our 
schools  and  cripple  our  courts. 
Sixth.  Busing  and  safety. 
Interestingly,  the  critics  of  busing  find 
it  useful  to  cite  the  risks  to  health  and 
safety  that  are  imposed  upon  youngsters 
who  are  "forced"  to  ride  buses  to  school. 
There  are  approximately  46  million 
youngsters  in  the  Nation's  public  schools. 
About  20  million  or  43  percent  of  these 
students  use  buses  to  get  to  school.  Of 
those  20  million,  less  than  1  million  ride 
them  for  purposes  of  desegregation. 

Thus,  if  all  busing  for  desegregation 
were  stopped  today,  97  percent  of  all  stu- 
dents who  ride  buses  would  still  be  riding 
them  tomorrow.  Are  the  busing  critics 
making  an  outcry  about  those  young- 
sters? Or  are  the  critics  basically  con- 
cerned with  the  safety  of  the  1  million 
children  who  are  bused  for  desegrega- 
tion? 

The  National  Safety  Council  reports 
that  school  busing  Is  the  safest  form  of 
transportation  in  America,  and  that  in- 
cludes walking  to  school. 

In  fact,  the  accident  rate  for  boys  who 
walk  to  school  is  three  times  higher  than 
for  boys  who  ride  buses  to  school.  And 
more  than  twice  as  high  for  girls  who 
walk.  One  reason  buses  came  to  be  used. 
Indeed,  wais  safety.  As  urban  areas  be- 
came more  congested  and  traffic  more 
reckless,  it  became  safer  for  children  to 
ride  buses  than  to  try  to  cross  dangerous 
streets. 

If  the  safety  issue  were  anything  more 
than  another  part  of  the  smokescreen, 
those  who  are  so  concerned  about  safety 
might  better  be  spending  their  time  pass- 
ing antifootball  legislation  rather  than 
antibusing  bills.  For,  while  the  accident 
rate  for  boys  riding  a  bus  to  school  Is  .03 
per  100,000  student  days,  the  football 
fatality  rate — not  just  the  accident  rate, 
but  the  fatality  rate — from  football  acci- 
dents has  averaged  19.1  deaths  per  year,  . 
or  1.41  per  100,000  who  play  the  game. 
That  is  rougWy  47  times  as  high  as  the 
injury  rate  on  school  buses. 

But,  of  course,  no  one  is  going  to  try 
to  ban  football.  And  no  one  who  wants  to 
ban  busing  really  means  it  when  he  says 
it  is  a  safety  risk. 

This  bill  also  says  "the  risk  and  harms 
created  by  excessive  transportation  are 
particularly  great  for  children  enrolled 
In  the  first  six  grades."  The  bill  fails,  of 
course,  to  define  "excessive."  Perhaps 
this  Is  because  of  findings  like  the  svu-vey 
of  10  segregated  private  schools  which 
foimd  that  82  percent  of  the  pupils  got 
there  by  bus,  with  an  average  one-way 
ride  of  17.7  miles.  By  contrast,  public 
schools  In  the  same  eight  States  where 
these  schools  are  located,  bused  less  than 
half  their  stiidents,  and  at  an  average 
ride  of  only  10.1  miles. 
In  other  words,  the  segregated  schools 


bused  more  pupils,  and  they  bused  them 
an  average  of  7  miles  longer,  one  way. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  the  bill  ducks  away 
from  defining  "excessive." 

The  bill  also  fails  to  support  its  asser- 
tion that  busing  is  harniful  for  yoimg- 
sters.  There  is  simply  no  such  evidence. 
Besides  the  fact  that  an  accident  rate 
for  children  walking  to  school  is  two  to 
three  times  higher  than  for  those  who 
ride  buses,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
busing  harms  children's  psyches  or 
learning  ability. 

In  fact,  there  Is  only  one  scientific 
study  that  has  ever  been  made  of  this 
subject.  Dr.  Robert  Coles,  the  world  re- 
nowned child  psychiatrist,  actually  rode 
buses  back  and  forth  every  day  for  con- 
siderably more  than  1  year,  to  study  the 
affect  on  the  children. 

This  is  Dr.  Coles'  conclusion: 

I  never  saw  children  get  sick  because  they 
were  being  biised;  I  never  saw  children  be- 
come emotionally  disturbed  becaxise  they 
were  bused:  I  never  saw  children's  school 
work  suffer  because  they  were  bused.  Phys- 
ically, psychologically,  educationally,  the 
experience  of  busing  was.  In  fact,   neutral. 

Antibusers  say  their  children  are  be- 
ing transferred  to  unsafe  schools.  No  re- 
sponsible school  board  should  allow  any 
school  to  be  unsafe.  If  school  boards  can- 
not take  measures  to  insure  the  safety 
of  all  students,  whether  from  the  neigh- 
borhood or  from  10  miles  away,  the 
school  in  question  should  be  closed  and 
the  students  transferred  elsewhere. 

Antibusers  ignore  the  fact  that  al- 
most without  exception,  desegregation 
plans  are  working  smoothly  and  peace- 
fully. In  the  rare  cases  where  some  rides 
are  unnecessarily  long,  that  is  an  ad- 
ministrative matter  to  be  corrected,  law- 
fully, by  local  officials.  But  national  leg- 
islation to  correct  a  weakness  in  one 
community  will  only  create  problems  in 
another  where  the  situation  is  different. 

As  for  any  "turmoil"  created  by  court- 
ordered  busing,  that  activity  is  almost 
exclusively  the  result  of  actions  by 
adults  Experience  shows  that  time  af- 
ter time,  as  soon  as  adults  stop  throwing 
up  picket  lines,  shouting  at  children,  or 
burning  houses,  the  commotion  dies 
down. 

Perhaps,  parents,  should  step  back  and 
learn  something  from  their  children. 
In  Pontiac,  Mich.,  for  example,  after  a 
parent  group  had  made  a  lawless  spec- 
tacle of  themselves,  their  youngsters 
formed  a  group  of  students  called  "we 
can  make  it  work." 

John  Kindig.  13  and  white,  a  seventh 
grader,  made  this  observation  about  his 
elders  to  Time  magazine: 

All  these  adults  keep  telling  us  we're  sup- 
posed to  be  against  busing.  They  tell  each 
other  "burn  the  buses,  tear  down  the 
schools,  beat  up  the  blacks."  Who  do  they 
think  they  are?  We're  the  ones  who  are 
going  to  school.  Were  the  ones  who  have  to 
live  together.  We  can  do  It  fine  If  they  will 
let  us  alone. 

Brenda  Briscoe,  a  black  student,  made 
a  telling  observation : 

People  In  my  neighborhood  think  busing 
Is  good.  Since  the  white  people  have  come 
over  here,  they're  putting  new  stuff  In  the 
school.  Before,  It  would  take  three  weeks  to 
get  a  broken  window  fixed  and  now  they  do 
it  the  next  dav. 


Another  student  in  Pontiac,  April 
Barr,  put  it  in  a  nutshell: 

The  parents  are  the  trouble,  and  we  wish 
they'd  stay  out  of  it. 

John  Kindig  added  the  finishing 
touch : 

The  adults  say  seventh-graders  can't  grasp 
the  situation,  that  we're  too  young.  Well,  how 
can  they  tell?  They're  not  trying  to  make  It 
work.  We  are.  We  have  to  live  together  and 
grow  up  together  so  we  can  keep  this  earth 
going. 

But  those  are  not  just  northern  senti- 
ments. A  white  student  in  Leon  County, 
Fla.,  says: 

The  problem  with  Integration  Is  more  of 
the  parents'  fault  than  the  students.  If  they 
would  let  the  students  alone,  everything 
would  work  out  very  well. 

An  elementary  school  teacher  in 
Alachua  County,  Fla.,  says : 

Children  adjust  better  than  adults.  If  the 
grown-ups  would  leave  them  alone,  they'd 
adjust. 

Proponents  of  anti-busing  measures 
know,  then,  that  such  legislation  Is  a 
fraud.  It  is  not  needed,  except  for  cyni- 
cal political  purposes  by  an  unprincipled 
few.  One  is  either  against  segregation,  or 
one  is  not.  That  is  the  issue  here. 

Seventh.  Schoolbusing  is  not  the  real 
issue. 

To  begin  with,  the  amendment  before 
us  at  this  time  has  nothing  to  do  with 
improving  the  quality  of  education  for 
anyone.  Instead,  it  will  only  lower  the 
quality  of  education  for  some. 

Many  of  those  who  loudly  denounce 
"busing"  know  very  well  that  busing  has 
nothing  to  do  with  what  they  pretend 
to  be  talking  about. 

The  test  of  this  is  simple:  If  busing  is 
so  terrible,  then  why  Is  busing  used  to 
carry  children  to  consolidated  schools? 

Why  is  it  used  to  carry  children  to 
special  schools?  Why  is  it  used  to  relieve 
overcrowded  schools?  Or  to  prevent 
double  sessions?  Or  to  enable  citywide 
use  of  special  schools?  Or  to  transport 
handicapped  children? 

Or  to  take  children  to  zoos,  museums, 
parks,  sports  events,  and  on  field  trips? 

Clearly,  busing  is  not  the  Issue. 

Buses  have  been  used  to  carry  children 
to  schools  for  nearly  60  years,  and  Massa- 
chusetts was  the  first  State  to  require 
State  supix)rted  transportation  programs. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  identi- 
fied only  20  school  desegregation  plans 
which  involve  racial  balance.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  never  required 
racial  balance  or  racial  quotas  to  de- 
segregate school  systems. 

The  little  red  schoolhouse  has  long 
since  been  replaced  by  the  big  yellow 
schoolbus  as  the  symbol  of  American 
education. 

Indeed,  many  Members  of  this  Senate 
attended  school  because  buses  carried 
them  there. 

Busing  is  not  the  issue.  The  real  issue  is 
what  parents  believe  is  waiting  for  their 
children  at  the  end  of  the  bus  ride. 

If  they  think  there  is  quality  of  educa- 
tion waiting  at  the  end  of  that  ride,  they 
will  go  to  almost  any  lengths  to  get  their 
children  on  that  bus. 

Even  parents  who  pulled  their  kids 
out  of  desegregated  schools  to  enroll 
them  In  all  white  segregation  academies, 
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get  their  children  to  the  segregated 
school  by  putting  them  on  the  same  old 
devil,  the  school  bus. 

Those  segregated  schools  may  not  be 
very  good — in  fact  by  most  indications 
they  are  so  bad  that  the  children  in  them 
will  come  out  with  a  distinctly  second- 
class  education — but  their  parents  ap- 
parently feel  that  keeping  their  children 
segregated  is  more  important  than  giv- 
ing them  a  quality  education.  And  they 
use  a  schoolbus  to  reaUze  their  choice. 

We  see  this  choice  made  at  the  other 
end  of  the  spectrum,  too.  How  do  the 
children  of  the  very  richest  parents  get 
to  the  most  expensive  private  schools? 

They,  too,  still  stick  with  that  tried 
and  true  old  method — the  school  bus. 

Eighth.  Black  Americans  demand  an 
end  to  turmoil  over  busing. 

America  has  been  through  enough 
agony  on  the  issue  of  race.  We  have  been 
torn  apart,  our  progress  stymied,  and 
the  promise  of  our  democracy  distorted, 
by  the  issue  of  race.  The  last  20  years 
have  seen  progress — slow  but  painful — 
away  from  those  ugly  myths  that  have 
brought  us  nothing  but  pain.  This  is  not 
the  time,  with  the  possibihty  of  brighter 
days  ahead,  to  start  enacting  legislation 
which  will  reopen  bitter  wounds,  will  tell 
our  minority  citizens  "we  lied  to  you.  We 
do  not  want  to  give  you  a  fair  chance 
after  all." 

Black  Americans  are  fully  a\iare  of  the 
hard  reality  that  whites  are  not  going  to 
pay  for  things  that  do  not  bring  direct 
benefit  to  themselves  or  to  their  children. 
They  never  have  and  they  never  will. 

That  fact  was  demonstrated  vividly 
by  a  black  parent  from  North  Carolina. 
She  found  it  marvelous  how  quickly 
fimds  could  be  found  for  schools  that 
were  aill-black,  once  those  schools  began 
to  include  white  children : 

within  1  month,  the  parents  of  the 
white  children  who  were  being  bused  man- 
aged to  get  the  black  school  painted,  re- 
pairs made,  new  electric  typewriters  and 
sewing  machines,  and  the  shelves  filled  with 
books.  Busing  for  1  year  will  upgrade  all  our 
schools  quicker  than  anything  the  President 
or  the  Congress  can  do. 

Some  blacks  may,  indeed,  oppose  bus- 
ing, but  their  number  is  surely  small  in 
comparison  with  those  blacks  who  have 
been  willing  to  make  such  tremendous 
sacrifices  to  get  their  children  into  de- 
segregated schools.  And  it  has  of  course 
been  black  families  who  have  had  to 
make  the  overwhelming  number  of  the 
sacrifices  in  this  endeavor.  Often  made 
to  feel  like  outsiders,  cut  off  from  extra- 
curricular activities,  insulted,  and  unable 
to  afford  clothes  and  other  extras  so  im- 
portant among  peer  groups,  these  young- 
sters have  hung  on — knowing  that  a  bet- 
ter school  meant  at  least  a  chance — if 
not  a  guarantee— for  a  better  life  than 
their  parents  know. 

Some  black  people  have  grown  cynical 
over  the  idea  that  whites  will  ever  truly 
open  the  doors  to  the  constitutionality 
guaranteed  promise  of  equal  opportu- 
nity for  all.  And  they  have  decided  they 
would  rather  try  to  go  it  alone. 

This  may  sound  like  a  desirable  idea, 
and  It  Is  desirable — as  an  idea.  What  has 
always  happened,  whenever  whites  man- 
age to  segregate  minorities,  or  minorities 
managed  to  segregate  themselves — in  re- 


ality what  has  always  happened  Is  that 
control  over  separate  but  equal  schools 
turns  out  to  mean  control  over  communi- 
ties with  no  money.  Thus,  black  parents 
know  well  that  it  makes  more  sense  to 
remain  "plugged  In"  to  the  flow  of  the 
majority  population,  than  to  seek  isola- 
tion from  the  source  of  fimds  that  can 
assure  the  delivery  of  educational 
adequacy. 

CONCLBSION 

We  have  seen  that  the  antidesegre- 
gation  provisions  pending  before  the 
Senate  this  year  were  resurrected  from 
past  attempts  to  negate  constitutional 
guarantees  for  deprived  American  citi- 
zens. These  measures  will  place  the  leg- 
islative and  judicial  branches  in  direct 
conflict;  will  impair  the  Supreme  Court's 
role  of  final  arbiter  of  constitutional 
matters ;  they  will  remove  a  constitution- 
ally required  remedy  for  the  vindication 
of  minority  rights,  and  they  will  reopen 
two  decades  of  judicial  decisions,  many 
having  Yiothing  to  do  with  busing  what- 
soever, this  leading  to  divisiveness  and 
confusion  in  the  himdreds  of  communi- 
ties that  were  naive  enough  to  think 
that  all  Americans  should  obey  that 
law. 

The  framers  of  these  proposals  know 
the  courts  have  never  ordered  racial  bal- 
ance, and  they  further  know  that  recent 
rulings  have  specifically  barred  long- 
distance busing.  They  know  very  well 
that  more  specific  limitations  already 
seem  to  be  on  the  way  through  upcom- 
ing litigation.  Thus  the  proposed  legis- 
lation is  undesirable  by  any  standard. 
This  incredible  list  of  distortions,  all 
employed  on  behalf  of  a  measure  which 
comprises  a  radical  attack  on  our  Con- 
stitution and  our  courts. 

The  antibusing  forces  know  this.  That 
is  why  they  must  resort  to  hysteria,  dis- 
tortion, and  demogoguery  to  press  their 
cause.  And  their  cause,  of  course,  is  de- 
ceptive. They  hope  to  stir  up  enough 
ptission  to  cause  their  constituents  to 
overlook  the  real  issue  in  America  today, 
and  to  deceive  them  through  a  false  be- 
lief that  measures  like  this  are  accom- 
plishing something. 

They  ignore  many  things.  They  ignore 
the  fact  that  in  many  places,  bus  rides 
after  desegregation  are  shorter  than 
they  were  before. 

They  ignore  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  such  outcry  during  all  the  decades 
when  busing  was  raie-way,  when  it  af- 
fected only  black  children,  when  Its  only 
function  was  to  cheat  them  out  of  what 
was  rightfully  theirs. 

They  ignore  the  fact  that  even  today, 
by  far,  the  greater  burden  of  busing  is  on 
black  children. 

They  Ignore  the  fact  that  15  States 
today  pay  the  cost  of  busing  children  to 
private  and  other  nonpublic  schools. 

If  busing  is  so  evil,  why  are  not  all  the 
elected  officials  in  those  15  States  being 
thrown  out  of  office  by  the  voters? 

And  why  is  it  that  this  legislation  con- 
tains no  prohibitions  against  the  use  of 
public  money  to  transport  pupils  to  pri- 
vate and  parochial  schools — including 
segregated  academies? 

Or  why — if  this  bill  Is  so  vital — did  a 
massive  study  commissioned  by  HEW  of- 
ficials conclude  that  there  can  be  almost 
complete  desegregation  of  public  schools, 


even  in  some  large  cities,  within  practical 
limits  of  travel  time  and  cost? 

There  are  other  important  facts  that 
the  anti-busing  advocates  choose  to  ig- 
nore. They  have  tried  to  paint  court-or- 
dered busing  as  a  form  of  discrimination 
against  the  South,  for  example.  Yet  the 
fact  is  that,  for  all  its  State-enforced 
segiegation,  which  had  to  be  undone  to 
comply  with  our  Constitution — the  pro- 
portion of  children  riding  buses  to  school 
in  the  deep  South  is  less  than  3  percent 
above  the  national  average. 

Anti-busing  forces  also  claim  that  ex- 
cessive new  simis  of  money  are  being 
spent  on  school  busing.  The  fact  is  that 
the  percentage  of  education  money  being 
spent  today  on  school  buses  is  slightly 
less  than  it  was  30  years  ago.  Further- 
more, it  cost  more  to  maintain  two  school 
systems  under  segregation  than  it  does 
to  operate  one  under  integration. 

This  statement  fully  explains  why  I 
oppose  the  amendment  before  the  Senate 
at  this  time.  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  several  news  articles  on  this 
critical  issue  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  cer- 
tain material  relating  to  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  May  12,  1974 1 
School  Integration  Order  of  1954  Did 
Much,  but  Much  Is  Undone 
{By  Robert  Relnhold) 
It  was  cloudy  and  warm  that  spring  Mon- 
day in  Washington,  May  17,  1954.  On  Capitol 
Hill,    the    Army -McCarthy    hearings    stalled 
over  President  Elsenhower's  refusal   to  dis- 
close  his  private  conversations.   In  London, 
ChurchUl  was  calling  for  a  negotiated  peace 
in  Indo-China. 

But  a  story  of  truly  momentous  propor- 
tions was  unfolding  at  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  where  a  hardy  band  of  civil 
rights  lawyers  emerged  JubUantly  from  the 
marbled  corridors  of  Justice  clutching  a  doc- 
ument, to  be  known  forever  to  lawyers  as 
Oliver  Brown  et  al  v.  Board  of  Education  of 
Topeka  et  al.  declaring  that  black  children 
in  America  shall  no  longer  be  forced  to  at- 
tend school  separately  from  white  children. 
That  historic  docviment  was  to  alter  pro- 
foundly the  American  political  and  moral 
landscape.  In  those  Innocent,  less-compli- 
cated days — the  days  of  "Uncle  Miltle," 
"Dragnet"  and  "See  It  Now" — many  of  those 
lawyers  believed  that  school  desegregation 
could  be  undone  in  two  years. 

fXOOOCATCS    OPENED 

This  Friday,  two  long,  tumultuous  decades 
will  have  elapsed  since  that  electrifying 
moment.  Despite  enormous  strides  by  blacks 
and  other  aggrieved  minorities,  the  battle  for 
equality  Is  far  from  over. 

The  Brown  decision  opened  the  floodgates 
against  Jim  Crow  and  set  the  country  on  the 
road  to  resolving  what  Gunnar  Myrdal,  the 
Swedish  chronicler  of  American  racial  trou- 
bles, once  described  as  "perhaps  the  most 
glarmg  conflict  in  the  American  conscience 
and  the  greatest  unsolved  task  for  Amerli- 
can  democracy." 

Gone  are  the  dual  public  school  systems, 
the  separate  rest  rooms  and  lunch  counters, 
all  the  other  manifestations  of  racism  under 
which  blacks  chafed  for  so  long.  Black  as- 
pirations and  pride  have  soared.  But  having 
achieved  this  and  much  more,  a  splintered 
civil  rights  movement  seems  to  have  reached 
an  impasse,  a  political  and  social  bedrock 
against  which  Its  legal  weapons  have  been 
blunted. 
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Indeed.  In  one  sense  the  Brown  decision 

hs3  been  effectlrely  oyemiied  in  20  yvmn 

not  by  Judges,  not  by  recalcitrant  Southern 
school  boards  or  deputies  with  snarling  dogs. 
but  by  the  hard  facts  of  demography,  eth- 
nicity, and  the  inexorable  flux  of  human  mi- 
gration. 

It  has  been  ovemiled  by  the  buses  carry- 
ing black  families  seeking  a  better  Ufe  to  the 
great  cities  of  the  North  and  West  and  the 
moving  vans  carrying  whites,  seeking  a  bet- 
ter life  and  escape  from  the  Incoming  blacks, 
to  the  suburbs. 

These  forces  are  imprinting  on  the  Ameri- 
can social  fabric  a  new  kind  of  schort  segre- 
gation— one  based  not  so  much  on  race  as  on 
socio-economic  class.  They  are  forces  that 
Judges — no  mattM*  how  supreme — are  no 
more  likely  to  blunt  than  they  are  to  stay 
the  waxing  of  the  tides. 

BEUOTK   AS   EVES 

And  If  social  science  Is  right  In  stating 
that  school  achievement  is  closely  related  to 
the  socio-economic  level  of  ones  classmates, 
then  the  goal  of  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity foe  black  citizens,  if  measured  In 
terms  of  performance  on  achievement  tests, 
13  almost  as  remote  as  ever. 

Social  scientists,  with  their  computers  and 
statistics,  have  be^n  to  assess  the  conse- 
quences of  desegregation,  insofar  as  it  has 
been  achieved.  Their  studies  are  tentative 
and  sometimes  contradictory,  but.  in  gen- 
eral. Integration  has  not  yet  been  found  to 
have  a  pronounced  effect  on  the  learning 
of  black  chUdren.  Neither,  however,  is  there 
much  evidence  to  support  fears  that  it  would 
damage  white  youngsters. 

Over  the  last  few  weeks,  veterans  of  past 
and  present  civil  rights  wars  have  been  meet- 
it:g  to  conmiemorate  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  Supreme  Court  ruli;ig. 

They  have  many  sweet  victories  to  savor, 
but  their  deliberations  have  been  tinged  with 
controversy.  Most  of  them  probably  still  con- 
sider Integration  a  top  social  priority,  but 
not  a  few  feel  further  efforts  are  not  worth 
the  trouble.  There  Is  a  widespread  feeling 
that  the  moral  urgency  that  crystallized  into 
the  Brown  deciolon  has  been  dissipated. 

"The  whole  morality  of  the  school  desegre- 
gation Issue  disappeared  when  it  moved 
North."  said  Dr  Kenneth  B.  Clark,  the  black 
I)sychologist  and  educator  whose  studies  of 
black  children's  Insecurity  were  cited  by  the 
Court  In  1954.  "It  was  the  end  of  the  age  of 
innocence." 

Probably  the  most  striking  and  ironic  re- 
sult of  Brown  is  that  the  Deep  South,  par- 
ticularly the  rural  South,  is  more  thoroughly 
integrated  than  the  North. 

Ten  years  ago.  scarcely  one  per  cent  of 
the  black  children  In  the  11  Confederacy 
states  were  in  school  with  whites.  As  of 
1972,  the  Utest  year  for  which  compre- 
hensive figures  are  available  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
46  per  cent  were  In  predominantly  white 
schools;  by  contrast,  only  28  per  cent  of  the 
blacks  In  Northern  and  Western  states  at- 
tend  white  schools. 

Put  It  another  way,  25  per  cent  of  South- 
em  black  children  are  still  enrolled  In  vir- 
tually all-black  schools — schools  where 
blacks  total  at  least  90  per  cent— while  49 
per  cent  are  In  such  schools  In  the  North 
•and  53  per  cent  in  the  Border  states. 

NaUonally.  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the 
2.5  mUUon  black  pupUs  have  at  least  some 
white  classmates.  For  those  who  prefer  to 
can  the  glass  half -empty  almost  two-thirds 
of  them  are  stUI  in  scliools  In  which  they 
form  a  majority  and  nearly  40  per  cent  go  to 
classes  that  are  virtually  all  black. 

The  figures  improve  somewhat  each  year, 
but  the  gains  In  the  South  are  largely  offset 
by  growing  de  facto  segregation  in  the  North. 
Thus  Muscogee  County.  Oa.  (the  Colum- 
bus area).  In  the  heart  of  Dixie,  is  far  bet- 
ter Integrated  than  Boston,  seat  of  the  Aboli- 
tionist movement.  Three  of  every  four  black 
youngsters   In   Columbus   are   In   majority- 


white  schools,  while  in  Boston  82  per  cent  are 
In  maJorlty-bUck  schools.  Both  systems  are 
about  (me-thlrd  black. 

And  in  Boston,  a  modest  state-cn-deied 
busing  plan  that  would  only  partly  redress 
the  Imbalance  has  provoked  a  frightening 
poutlcal  storm. 

The  situation  is  even  more  difficult  In  oth- 
er major  cities,  such  as  Chicago,  Atlanta. 
PhUadelphU,  Detroit,  Cleveland  and  Wash- 
ington, where  there  are  not  enough  white 
pupils  left  within  the  city  limits  to  provide 
balance. 

WaahUigton,  one  of  the  five  districts  named 
In  the  Brown  decision,  is  almost  totally  segre- 
gated largely  because  there  are  fewer  than 
5.000  white  ChUdren  In  a  school  system  of 
140,000.  The  Supreme  Court  has  yet  to  rule 
on  whether  busing  between  the  Inner  cities 
and  the  suburbs  Is  required  under  the  Con- 
stitution. 

But  the  statistics  tell  only  a  part  of  the 
story.  They  say  nothing,  about  the  court 
orders  needed  to  Integrate  such  diverse  cities 
as  San  Francisco;  Charlotte-Mecklenburg, 
N.C:  Pasadena,  Calif.,  and  PontUc.  Mich., 
or  about  the  bus  burnings,  the  fist  fights  the 
bitter  rallies. 

The  statistics  also  say  nothing  about  how 
countless  communities,  such  as  Tampa.  Pla., 
have  quietly  come  to  accept  Integration,  or 
about  the  way  black  children  were  greeted 
with  flowers  and  Ice  cream  last  fall  when 
they  arrived  at  newly  desegregated  schools  In 
Prince  Georges  County,  Md.,  which  achieved 
extraordinarily    smooth    desegregation. 

And  they  do  not  tell  about  the  smaU  suc- 
cesses and  disappointments  that  loom  so 
large  In  Individual  lives. 

There  is  the  white  couple  In  Oreensboro, 
N.C.  who  backed  up  their  liberal  convictions 
by  duttfuUy  busing  their  youngster  to  a 
school  In  the  black  part  of  town,  only  to  have 
him  announce  one  day  that  he  did  not  like 
his  black  classmates.  And  there  Is  the  black 
cab  driver  in  Washington,  a  product  of  segre- 
gated public  schools,  who  now  lives  In  Laurel, 
Md.,  where  his  16-year-old  daughter  attends 
a  mostly  white  school. 

Like  many  blacks,  he  feels  that  In  white 
America  the  green  goes  where  the  white  goes 
and  In  black  schools  "all  they  learn  to  do  Is 

shoot  dope  and  girls— that  wont  get 

you  into  college."  He  keeps  his  daughter's 
report  card,  studded  with  A's,  in  the  front 
seat  of  his  cab  to  display  to  passengers. 

SACS   TO   TRX   STTBTniBS 

And  there  Is  the  former  Navy  officer  and 
his  wife  who  recently  moved  to  the  outer 
fringe  of  San  Diego  to  escape  their  sons' 
heavily  black  primary  school. 

However  complex  the  picture.  It  Is  leagues 
away  from  the  America  of  1954.  The  lawyers, 
black  and  white,  who  argued  the  five  Brown 
cases  before  the  high  court,  had  to  walk  six 
blocks  to  the  railroad  station  in  Washington 
to  find  a  place  to  eat  together.  Today  that 
wrould  be  unthinkable,  even  in  Jackson 
Mis?. 

"BroMm  was  the  beginning  of  a  lot  of 
things  that  changed  the  United  SUtes  from 
something  Uke  South  Africa,"  said  Jack 
Greenberg,  one  of  those  lawyers  and  now 
head  of  the  N.A.A.C.P.  Legal  Defense  and 
Educational  Pund,  Inc. 

"While  it  Is  Important  to  count  how  many 
blacks  and  whites  sit  together  In  school  and 
w^hether  reading  scores  are  up  or  down,  that 
Is  not  sufOctent." 

It  is  probably  fair  to  say  that  most  blacks, 
like  the  Washington  cab  driver,  stUl  prefer 
their  children  to  go  to  predominantly  white 
schools. 

"This  Is  a  high  priority."  said  John  A. 
Buggs.  sUff  director  of  the  United  States 
ClvU  BlghU  Commission.  "Schools  are  so- 
cializing institutions.  They  are  the  only  In- 
stitutions where  all  chUdren  are  required 
to  do  so.  If  we  cannot  desegregate  education. 
I  don't  think  we  can  desegregate  anything." 

But  an  Increasingly  vocal  group  of  black 
leaders  Is  singing  a  different  tune,  saying 
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It  Is  more  Important  to  concentrate  on  Im- 
proving the  education  of  the  black  young- 
sters where  they  are — In  the  inner  cities 

than  to  worry  about  transporting  them  to 
hostUe  white  neighborhoods. 

Buby  Martin,  a  black  woman  who  Is  a 
former  director  of  H.E.W.'s  Office  for  Clvl' 
Rights,  astounds  friends  by  saying  that 
school  integration  has  become  a  low  prlorltT 
with  her. 

"It  Is  easy  to  put  black  kids  In  white 
school  systems,"  she  said.  "But  Just  to  in 
tegrate  wUl  simply  compound  the  problems 
we  have  and  polarize  the  community  moro 
I  would  not  close  a  black  school  without  go- 
ing Into  the  community  to  find  out  what 
wUl  be  the  Impact." 

Ronard  R.  Edmonds,  director  of  the  Center 
for  Urban  Studies  at  the  Harvard  School  of 
Education,  contends  that  black  chUdren 
should  be  transferred  to  distant  white  schools 
"only  If  such  transfers  can  be  Justified  by 
greater  certainty  that  all  affected  black  chU- 
dren wUl  educatlonaUy  profit  from  court- 
ordered  desegregation." 

Federal  Judge  Constance  Baker  MoUey. 
who  represented  James  H.  Meredith  In  his  bid 
to  desegregate  the  University  of  Mississippi, 
said:  "It  seems  today  Brown  has  little  prac- 
tical relevance  to  central  city  blacks.  Its 
psychological  and  legal  relevance  has  already 
had  lU  effect.  Central  city  blacks  seem  mtxe 
concerned  now  with  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic power  accruing  from  the  new  black 
concentrations  than  they  do  with  busing  to 
effect  school  desegregation." 

Whatever  the  disagreement  over  where  to 
go  now,  few  would  turn  the  clock  back. 

Their  psychic  Investment  In  the  struggle 
has  been  too  large  for  that. 

It  was  a  full  10  years  after  Brown  before 
any  substantial  desegregation  took  place.  The 
passage  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  flnaUy 
gave  the  Federal  Government  the  financial 
club— in  the  form  of  Title  VI.  authorizing 
the  withholding  of  funds  from  segregated 
districts — to  enforce  the  law. 

Lawyers  and  experts  from  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  H.E.W.  criss-crossed  the  coun- 
try, helping  to  drawn  up  compliance  plans 
and  rattling  sabres  at  the  recalcitrant. 

Court  decisions.  meanwhUe,  closed  off  most 
of  the  loopholes.  North  and  South.  Green  v. 
New  Kent  County.  Alexander  v.  Holmes 
County,  Swann  v,  Charlotte-Mecklenburg 
and  Keyes  v.  School  District  1  (Denver)  aie 
the  Judicial  landmarks  that  swept  away  the 
delaying  tactics,  ordered  all  reasonable  meas- 
ures  to  eliminate  segregation  "root  and 
branch"  and  began  the  assault  on  de  facto 
neighborhood-based  segregation  In  the 
North. 

But  for  aU  these  victories,  the  clvU  rights 
movement  finds  Itself  grappling  with  a  host 
of  "second  generation"  problems  in  some 
ways  more  Intractable  than  the  massive  re- 
sistance of  the  sixties.  Once  in  white  schools, 
black  ChUdren  have  often  found  themselves 
excluded  from  extracurricular  activities, 
"tracked"  Into  classes  with  no  whites,  and 
expelled  fro«n  school  for  disciplinary  reasons 
more  often  than  whites. 

THE  "academies" 

In  addition.  It  la  estimated  that  as  many 
as  half  a  miUlon  white  pupils  have  been  en- 
rolled In  all-white  private  "academies"  In  the 
South.  Desegregation  has  also  meant  that 
thousands  of  black  teachers  and  educators 
have  lost  their  Jobs,  been  demoted  or  kept 
from  promotion. 

Also  coming  to  the  surface  is  the  long, 
submerged  complaint  of  other  minorities — 
Puerto  Rlcans,  Mexican-Americans,  Indians, 
Chinese— that  their  chUdren,  too,  suffer  edu- 
cationally from  linguistic  and  ethnic  barriers. 

All  this  occurs  against  a  poUtieal  backdrop 
that  many  black  citizens  find  boatUe  to  their 
aspirations.  The  Nixon  Administration  la 
viewed  widely  as  an  enemy  of  blacks,  and 
not  a  few  white  liberal  politicians  have  run 
from  the  btislng  controversy. 
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J.  Stanley  Pottlnger,  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  ClvU  Rights,  denies  that  the 
Administration  has  turned  its  back  on  In- 
tegration, but  he  maintains  that  there  Is 
little  political  pressure  for  it. 

"The  steam  is  gone,"  he  said.  "The  pressure 
on  Nixon  is  almost  zero  now." 

With  national  controversy  raging  over  bus- 
ing, what  can  be  said  about  the  educational 
and  social  Impact  of  Integration? 

The  Brown  decision  was  based  not  only 
on  law  but  also  on  the  testimony  of  psy- 
chologists and  educators  that  separate' 
schooling  for  blacks,  in  the  Court's  words, 
"affected  their  hearts  and  minds  In  a  way 
unlikely  ever  to  be  undone." 

The  Implication  was  that  desegregation 
would  lift  the  low  self-esteem  and  academic 
performance   of   blacks. 

A   MORAI.  IMPERATIVE 

It  can  be  argued  that  integration  is  a 
moral  and  political  imperative  that  is  right 
regardless  of  whether  it  "works"  in  terms  of 
raising  test  scores.  But  In  view  of  the  social 
cost  of  bringing  al>out  mixed  schools,  it  is 
perhaps  fair  to  ask  what  has  been  gained  In 
terms  of  achievement,  aspirations  and  racial 
attitudes. 

There  are  no  definitive  answers  yet.  Sub- 
stantial desegregation  has  existed  for  only  a 
few  years,  during  which  the  schools  have 
been  buffeted  by  unsettling  change.  Because 
of  this,  along  with  the  rancorous  turmoil 
often  surrounding  busing  orders,  it  is  per- 
haps too  soon  to  expect  major  returns.  And 
It  may  be  years  before  the  ultimate  payoff. 
In  college  attendance  and  success  In  later 
life,  will  be  apparent. 

Still,  some  preliminary  studies  have  been 
done.  Although  social  scientists,  applying 
different  yardsticks,  have  quarreled  over 
what  they  mean,  these  tentative  patterns 
emerge : 

Desegregation  appears  to  have  a  positive, 
albeit  slight,  effect  on  black  achievement 
scores,  but  the  gap  between  whites  and 
blacks  remains  large. 

Contrary  to  white  parents'  fears,  desegrega- 
tion does  not  seem  to  damage  white  pupil 
performance. 

Integration  generally  seems  to  work  bet- 
ter, for  both  races,  if  accomplished  early  in 
a  child's  school  career. 

"the    COLEMAN    aEPORX" 

More  dramatic  effects  perhaps  should  not 
have  been  expected  on  the  basis  of  school 
Integration  alone,  given  the  results  of  the 
massive  Equality  of  Educational  Opportu- 
nity study,  the  so-called  "Coleman  Report" 
of  1966.  That  landmark  document  suggested 
that  the  wide  variations  in  pupU  perform- 
ance were  more  closely  related  to  differences 
of  pupils  and  the  socio-economic  status  of 
one's  classmates  than  anything  the  schools 
did. 

The  Implication  was  that  blacks  had  to 
be  Integrated  with  middle  class  whites.  Given 
the  massive  filght  of  more  affluent  whites  to 
the  suburbs  and  private  academies  In  recent 
years.  It  Is  perhaps  too  soon  to  judge  this 
theory. 

A  major  study  of  Southern  desegregation 
was  undertaken  recently  to  evaluate  the 
Emergency  School  Assistance  Program, 
which  provides  Federal  funds  to  lubricate 
the  process.  The  study  "Southern  Schools," 
was  carried  out  by  the  National  Opinion  Re- 
search Center  under  contract  to  the  United 
Office  of  Education. 

On  the  basis  of  tests  and  questionnaires 
administered  to  32,000  fifth  and  tenth  grad- 
ers In  a  random  sample  of  about  600  South- 
ern schools,  the  statistical  study  concluded 
that  school  racial  make-up  did  not  seem  to 
make  much  difference  for  achievement,  al- 
though both  races  did  somewhat  less  well 
In  schools  more  than  70  per  cent  white  or 
more  than  69  per  cent  black. 

Racial  tension  was  found  to  have  dam- 
aged  white  high  school   achievement,   and 


tolerant  racial  attitudes  among  white  pupils 
were  correlated  with  Improved  black  per- 
formance. Blacks  and  whites,  except  for  high 
school  blacks,  were  found  to  have  better 
racial  attitudes  If  Integrated  early  In  life. 

Probably  the  best  data  come  from  several 
longitudinal,  or  "before  and  after,"  studies. 

Evanston,  ni..  a  16  per  cent  black  Chicago 
suburb  of  80,000.  was  Integrated  smoothly  In 
1967.  Before  pupil  reassignments,  research- 
ers for  the  Educational  Testing  Service  tested 
pupils  and  teachers  and  then  followed  up 
their  study  for  four  more  years. 

Except  for  some  marked  improvements  in 
mathematics  for  both  races,  the  study  found 
no  significant  gains  or  losses  in  achievement 
for  blacks  and  whites,  after  desegration. 

Still,  the  director  of  the  study,  Mrs.  Jayjla 
Hsia,  said  "Integration  is  working  well  In 
Evanston"  on  other  grounds. 

The  black  and  Chicano  minorities  in  River- 
side. Calif.,  were  Integrated  In  1965  and 
achievements  tests  taken  every  year  until 
1970. 

Dr.  Mabel  C.  Purl  of  the  school  system  and 
Dr.  Jane  Mercer  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Riverside  found  encouragement  In 
that  minority  students  desegregated  before 
the  second  grade  advanced  Just  as  quickly 
as  whites. 

Although  the  gap  between  whites  was  not 
closed,  'this  was  taken  as  an  improvement 
over  the  usually  observed  widening  of  the 
gap  as  Ftudents  got  older.  Other  researchers 
have  found  less  promise  in  the  Riverside 
study  but  the  majority  whites  do  not  seem 
to  have  suffered. 

And  In  Berkeley,  Calif.,  which  coupled  vol- 
untary desegregation  in  1968  with  sweeping 
curricular  innovations.  Dr.  Arthur  D.  Dam- 
bacher  reported  that  the  normally  growing 
gap  between  whites  and  blacks  was  being 
slowly  reduced,  particularly  in  the  lower 
grades. 

A  negative  view 

Probably  the  most  negative  and  scholarly 
view  of  desegregation  came  from  Dr,  David  J. 
Armor,  whose  hotly  disputed  article  in  the 
magazine  "The  Public  Interest"  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1972  said  that  the  results  of  "induced" 
integration  in  five  Northern  cities — Ann  Ar- 
bor, Mich.;  Riverside.  Boston.  Hartford  and 
White  Plains — were  not  promising. 

He  Interpreted  the  results  as  showing  that 
integration  had  done  little  to  reduce  the 
black-white  performance  gap  and  had  ac- 
centuated racial  Identity.  On  this  basis,  he 
maintained  that  "massive  busing  for  pur- 
poses of  improving  student  achievement  and 
interracial  harmony  is  not  effective  and 
should  not  be  adopted  at  this  time." 

Other  scholars  have  accused  Dr.  Armor  of 
reaching  sweeping  conclusions  on  the  basis 
of  inconclusive  data  and  questionable  re- 
search methods. 

Prof.  Thomas  F.  Pettlgrew  of  Harvard  con- 
tended that  it  made  no  sense  to  measure  the 
effects  of  desegregation  without  regard  to  the 
quality  of  the  Interracial  Interaction  in  the 
schools. 

Indeed,  a  number  of  experts  say  the  real 
task  Is  to  find  out  under  what  conditions 
desegregation  works  and  when  It  does  not. 
To  that  end,  the  Office  of  Education  has  com- 
missioned the  Educational  Testing  Service 
to  do  a  tl-mUllon  study  of  183  schools  judged 
to  have  achieved  successful  integration  to 
find  out  how  they  did  It. 

"When  you  try  to  make  Integration  work  It 
does."  said  Prof.  Roljert  L.  Craln  of  Johns 
Hopkins,  designer  of  the  "Southern  Schools" 
study. 

"That's  the  story — we  have  not  tried." 

TwENTT-FrvE  Years  ik  Battle  por  Rights, 

Fund's  Lawyer  Sees  Victory 

(By  Tom  Buckley) 

Jack   Greenberg   ticked   thMn  off:    Ocala, 

Fla.;    Oklahoma   City;    Topeka,  Kan.;    Little 

Rock,  Ark.;    Greensboro,  and  Raleigh.  N.C; 


Albany,  Ga.;  Meridian,  Miss.;  New  Orleans; 
Montgomery,  Selma  and  Birmingham.  Ala.; 
Detroit;  Chicago;   San  Francisco;   New  York. 

In  all  of  them,  and  in  scores  of  others,  he 
has  tested  the  scales  of  justice  during  his 
25  years  as  a  lawyer  with  the  N.A.A.C.P.  Legal 
Defense  and  Educational  Fund.  Inc..  the  last 
14  as  its  head. 

During  this  quarter-century  of  struggle, 
the  fund  has  been,  by  general  agreement,  the 
most  potent  private  force  In  securing  the 
rights  of  blacks  in  the  legal  arena  and  Jack 
Greenberg  has  been  its  most  durable  war- 
rior. 

It  has  been  a  journey  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  miles,  a  long  road  with  many  turns, 
but  the  goal  has  never  changed.  It  Is  noth- 
ing less  than  full  citizenship  for  blacks  and 
other  minorities. 

■•We've  come  a  long  way,"  Mr.  Greenberg 
said  the  other  day  in  his  office  at  10  Colum- 
bus Circle,  "but  we've  still  got  a  long  way 
to  go.  It  may  take  decades,  but  I'm  as  cer- 
tain as  I  was  the  day  I  started  that  we'll 
get  there." 

STRATEGY     JUSTIFIED 

He  Is  just  as  certain  that  events  have 
proved  the  correctness  of  the  strategy  the 
fund  has  followed  since  its  founding  in  1939; 
that  Is,  to  fight  for  equality  only  by  legal, 
nonviolent  means. 

The  brief  blase  of  black  firebrands  urging 
militant  solutions — guerrilla  warfare,  sepa- 
ratism. Communism — has  caused  distrac- 
tions. 

Mr.  Greenberg's  decision  not  to  undertake 
the  defense  of  Angela  Davis  when  she  was 
accused  of  abetting  a  courtroom  break,  for 
example,  caused  a  deep,  though  temporary, 
split  among  the  fund's  lawyers. 

"I  Just  didn't  think  it  was  a  civU  rights 
matter."  Mr.  Greenberg  said. 

There  were  angry  words  and  then  resigna- 
tions, but  Mr.  Greenberg  notes  that  the 
angriest  mUltant  of  aU  then  went  to  work 
for  a  Wall  Street  law  firm. 

it  was  a  temptation,  Mr.  Greenberg  said, 
that  he  faced  when  he  graduated  from  Co- 
lumbia University  Law  School  In  1949,  and 
for  several  years  thereafter. 

THE    DtFTERENCE 

'The  last  time  It  occured,"  he  said,  "was 
when  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine,  who  by 
then  was  a  partner  in  a  big  corporate  law 
firm,  said  to  me,  "The  difference  between  us 
Is  that  when  I  have  a  case  I  wish  I  cared 
how  it  came  out.'  " 

He  is  still  somewhat  puzzled  about  the 
events  that  led  to  his  career  In  the  clvU 
rights  movement. 

Growing  up  in  the  Bensonhurst  section 
of  Brooklyn  and  In  the  pleasant  area  near 
Bronx  Park,  he  knew  no  Negroes.  He  saw  no 
examples  of  racial  Injustice  untu  he  served 
as  an  officer  aboard  a  landing  ship  In  the 
Pacific. 

"I  was  unhappy  because  the  only  blacks 
on  board  were  three  or  four  stewards'  mates," 
he  said.  They  were  our  servants.  It  made 
me  uncomfortable.  I  remember  I  tried  to  get 
one  of  them  another  Job." 

More  decisive  In  shaping  his  thinking,  he 
said,  was  a  course  at  law  school  taught  by 
Prof.  Walter  Gellhorn. 

"It  was  called  legal  survey."  he  said.  "Pro- 
fessor Gellhorn.  who  was  and  Is  a  great 
teacher,  set  it  up  to  provide  a  chance  to  work 
on  cases  for  people  and  organizations  in  the 
civil   rights  area. 

"I  volunteered  and  worked  with  the  funO. 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  and  the 
American-Jewish  Congress. 

HE  TAKES  THE  JOB 

"About  six  months  after  I  was  graduated. 
Thurgood  Marshall,  the  head  of  the  fund, 
asked  Professor  Gellhorn  to  recommend 
someone  for  an  opening  that  had  come  up. 
He  suggested  me  and  I  decided  to  take  the 
Job.  It  was  absolutely  clear  to  me  that  racial 
justice  was  the  burning  issue  of  the  time. 
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and  that  It  was  snsceptlble  to  a  legal  ap- 
proach." 

The  fund  In  those  days  had  only  four 
lawyers — it  now  has  25 — and  was  housed  In 
cramped  quarters  at  20  West  40th  Street. 

In  addition  to  the  broad  issues  of  educa- 
tion, the  ballot,  employment  and  housing, 
the  fund  has  fought  for  the  legal  rights  of 
Individual  blacks,  which  were  almost  In- 
variably Infringed  upon  In  one  way  or  an- 
other In  the  South  and  elsewhere. 

"Shortly  after  I  went  to  work,  a  woman 
came  into  the  office."  Mr.  Oreenberg  said. 
"She  hold  me  that  her  son  had  been  to  Jail 
In  Richmond,  a  long  sentence,  for  stealing 
a  bag  01  peanuts.  I  was  outraged.  I  told 
Thurgood  about  it,  but  he  sort  of  raised  his 
eyebrows  and  didn't  say  anything. 

"I  got  busy  on  the  case,  and  It  turned 
out  that  the  bag  was  one  of  those  enormous 
burlap  sacks  that  are  used  down  there  to 
haul  peanuts  to  the  market.  He  had  also 
stolen  the  truck  it  was  In." 

A    KZT    ASSICNMKNT 

Soon  after  he  went  to  work  for  the  fund, 
Mr.  Oreenberg  was  assigned  to  an  education 
suit  that,  by  Ua  successful  conclusion,  in- 
evitably led  the  way  to  the  great  decisions 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  1954 
and  1956. 

"It  involved  the  Integration  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma  Oraduate  School. '  he 
said.  "That  was  quite  a  novel  subject  in  those 
days.  The  first  thing  that  Thurgood  insisted 
I  do  was  to  research  the  question  of  whether 
it  should  be  heard  by  a  one-Judge  or  three- 
Judge  Federal  court.  I  must  have  spent  two 
or  three  weeks  on  the  problem. 

"I  found  out  that  it  was  typical  of  Thur- 
good Marshall's  approach.  It  was  scholarly, 
detailed,  technical,  dry.  perhaps,  but  very 
solid.  It's  the  same  kind  of  approach  to  a 
case  that  we  use  today." 

Mr.  Marshall,  who  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Supreme  Court  since  19«7.  was  utterly 
different  on  a  personal  level.  Mr.  Oreenberg 
said. 

"He  was  Jovial.  Informal,  with  enormous 
warmth  and  a  sense  of  fun."  Mr.  Oreenberg 
recalled.  "It  was  a  ritual  in  the  office  for 
years  that,  at  5  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon, 
he  would  break  out  a  couple  of  bottles  of 
whisky  and  there  would  be  a  poker  game  for 
a  couple  of  hours." 

When  Mr.  MarshaU  decided  to  accept  an 
appointment  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
in  1961.  he  urged  that  Mr.  Oreenberg  be 
chosen  to  succeed  blm.  The  decision  was 
made  unanimously  by  the  fund's  board  of 
directors,  and  Mr.  Oreenberg  has  enjoyed  its 
backing  ever  since,  even  in  the  face  of  the 
opinion  that  is  heard  more  frequently  these 
days  that  a  black  man  should  have  the  post. 
For  Mr.  Oreenberg,  the  cause  of  racial 
Justice  long  ago  becajne  a  Ufe's  work,  and 
he  .said  he  had  no  plans  to  leave  It. 

EMPLOTICZKT  BIGHTS 

As  the  worst  Instances  of  educational  and 
political  Injustice  have  been  obliterated,  the 
fund  has  turned  its  attention  to  equal  em- 
ployment  opportunities. 

It  has  also  had  to  divert  Its  attention  to 
what  Mr.  Oreenberg  called  the  blatantly 
cynical  appeals  to  residual  racism  of  the 
Nixon  Administration  that  threaten  the 
gains  made  during  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
years. 

"We  see  now  what  we  always  suspected." 
he  said.  "NUon  manipulated  racial  problems 
to  keep  political  power  without  regard  to 
principle.  And  as  to  blacks  who  have  gone 
to  work  for  him.  .  .  ." 

Typical  of  the  NUon  approach,  Mr.  Oreen- 
berg said.  Wis  the  recently  announced  settle- 
ment of  a  case  aUeglng  discrimination 
against  black  workers  in  the  steel  Industry. 

"The  unions  and  the  companies  got  a 
sweetheart  agreement,"  be  said.  "For  a  vague 


agreement  and  undefined  rlghte  In  the  fu- 
ture, black  workers  have  been  asked  to  sign 
away  their  right  to  object  to  anything  that 
happens,  no  matter  what  It  la." 

Mr.  Oreenberg  and  the  fund  are  committed 
to  "affirmative  action"  In  securing  employ- 
ment for  blacks.  It  is.  Mr.  Oreenberg  ac- 
knowledges, a  thorny  and  complex  Issue  on 
which  it  te  possible  for  men  of  good  will 
to  disagree. 

He  avoids  speaking  of  "quotas."  which  has 
become  a  dirty  word  In  some  White  circles, 
but  emphasizes  that  the  requirements  for 
employment  and  promotion  in  government 
and  Industry  are  often  heavUy  weighted,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  against  blacks  and 
other  minorities. 

It  is  an  issue  without  the  dramatic  Impact 
of  freedom  marches,  boycotts  and  midnight 
ambushes,  but  to  find  an  equitable  solution, 
Mr.  Oreenberg  believes,  is  Just  as  Important 
to  the  quest  for  racial  Justice  to  any  that 
have  gone  before. 
"Public  attitudes  ebb  and  flow,"  he  said 
Progress  never  comes  In  a  straight  line  I 
have  to  tell  myself  sometimes  that  progress 
Isn't  inevitable.  Nevertheless,  I  thmk  we're 
moving  down  the  road." 
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(Prom  the  New  York  Times  magazine.  May  12 
1974) 

TwENTT  Teass  After  Brown:  Nkcro  Prog- 
ress AND  Black  Racx— Tm  Soukd  or 
One    Hand   Clapping 

(By  Roger  WUkins) 
The  first  time  I  ever  walked  through  the 
Atlanta  airport  was  In  1962. 1  was  a  Northern 
black  wcwklng  for  the  State  Department  It 
was  my  first  trip  to  the  deep  South  and  the 
sounds  of  white  Southern  voices  were  strange 
and  threatening.  The  mores  of  the  region 
were  foreign  and  I  liked  little  of  what  I 
had  read  about  It.  It  was  late  In  the  evening 
when  I  got  to  AUanta  and  I  had  a  several - 
hour  wait  for  my  connection  to  Birmingham 
The  airport  was  fairly  empty  except  for  a  few 
family  groups  scattered  here  and  there  and 
a  group  of  young  white  men  who  were  In  and 
around  the  bar.  The  young  men  wore  rough 
clothes  and  talked— according  to  my  North- 
ern ear— the  language  of  the  deep  South  I 
was  alone  and  uneasy,  if  not  afraid  I  was 
struck  then  by  the  Irony  of  being  an  em- 
ploye of  the  American  people  and  yet  feeling 
like  a  loet  and  threatened  alien  In  my  own 
country. 

This  spring,  I  walked  through  that  airport 
again  and  I  was  not  alone.  This  time.  I  was 
with  an  old  friend  named  Andrew  Yoiing  He 
Is  black  and  represents  the  Fifth  District  of 
Oeorgia  in  the  House  of  Representatives  We 
were  laughing  about  something  and  I  felt 
completely  at  ease.  Before  leaving  the  airport 
we  stopped  at  a  newsstand  to  read  a  headline 
announcing  that  the  Mayor  of  Atlanta  had 
proposed  to  raise  some  of  the  money  needed 
to  increase  the  salaries  of  municipal  employes 
by  asking  the  genteel  citizens  of  AtUnta  to 
carry  their  garbage  cans  out  to  the  curb. 

"Poor  Maynard."  we  said,  "garbage  is  a 
damn  tough  Issue  tor  mayors."  We  called  the 
Mayor  of  Atlanta  by  hU  first  name  because 
he  Is  a  friend  of  ours.  He  is  a  black  man. 

There  was  no  question  In  thU  spring  of 
1974—20  years  after  the  historic  decision  by 
the  Supreme  Court  In  Brown  v.  Topeka  Board 
of  £(tiicofto»— that  things  had  changed  And 
for  the  belter.  The  real  question  had  to  be- 
How  much  change  had  occurred,  and  what 
W3re  the  Implications  of  that  change  for  the 
quest  for  racial  Justice  in  this  country? 

Attempting  to  answer  that  question  Is 
much  like  participating  m  the  Indian  para- 
ble about  the  blind  men  trying  to  describe 
an  elephant  by  touching  its  various  parts 
That  U  a  particularly  difficult  task  in  this 
spring  of  NUon's  discontent,  which  over- 
whelms the  intellect  and  aoura  the  mood 
across  the  country.  Even  so.  the  task  must 


be  attempted  because  perceptions  about  the 
nature  and  extent  of  black  progress  to  date, 
and  the  reactions  to  those  perceptions,  are 
apt  to  be  the  basic  determinants  of  the  na- 
ture of  relations  between  the  races  for  all 
of  the  next  decade. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  progress  looks  very 
different  to  different  people,  depending  In 
large  measure  on  the  color  of  the  viewer's 
skin  and  on  the  place  from  which  he  views 
It.  The  view  from  the  corner  of  120th  Street 
and  Lenox  Avenue  up  in  Harlem  differs 
greatly  from  the  view  that  one  might  have 
from  a  corporate  board  room  down  on  Wall 
Street.  And,  the  question  Is  not  simply 
whether  the  glass  Is  half  empty  or  half  full, 
but  rather,  whether  the  glass  will  ever  be 
filled  to  the  brim,  and  If  so,  what  It  will 
take  to  accomplish  that  task.  To  put  It 
another  way,  the  question  is  whether  the 
momentum  generated  by  the  activities  of 
the  last  20  years  has  set  In  motion  an  Irre- 
versible process  which  will  almost  auto- 
matically lead  to  racial  Justice  In  thU  coun- 
try, as  some  whites  seem  to  think,  or  wheth- 
er, as  most  blacks  hold,  the  largest  and 
hardest  Job  Is  yet  to  be  done,  and  whites 
have  quit  the  game  before  the  first  quarter 
has  even  ended. 

The  gut  Issue  to  be  affected  by  the  an- 
swers to  those  questions  Is:  What  will  be 
the  fate  of  that  one-third  of  America's  black 
poi>ulatlon  still  mired  In  poverty?  There  are 
other  and  related  questions,  of  course,  hav- 
ing to  do  with  whether,  and  bow  soon, 
blacks  will  acquire  the  power  and  the  capital 
to  participate  fully  in  the  decisions  which 
affect  the  course  of  this  country— decisions 
which,  to  such  a  large  extent,  shape  their 
own  destinies.  But  for  most  thoughtful 
blacks  to  whom  I  have  talked  over  the  course 
of  the  last  several  years,  and  In  Interviewing 
for  this  article,  the  misery  and  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  poorest  blacks  In  this  society  Is 
the  number  one  item  on  the  agenda. 

Black  and  white  perceptions  differ  sharply. 
The  task  of  Improving  the  quality  of  life 
In  Harlem — where  Maynard  Jackson's  elec- 
tion to  the  Mayor's  chair  In  AtlanU  City 
Hall,  or  Andy  Youngs  Journey  from  the 
Movement  to  the  halls  of  Congress  Is  deemed 
vlrtuaUy  Irrelevant— Is  a  case  In  point.  Dr. 
Robert  S.  Browne,  a  black  economist  and 
head  of  the  Black  Economic  Research  Center 
sat  In  hU  120th  Street  office  recently  and" 
gestured  toward  Lenox  Avenue.  "Look  at 
that."  he  said.  "What  do  you  think  It's  going 
to  take  to  fix  that?  Where's  the  political 
will  to  do  It?" 

Browne,  who  advocates  a  massive  transfer 
of  capital  from  whites  to  blacks  working  in 
black-controlled  Institutions  devoted  to 
black  development,  expressed  his  deepest 
concern  this  way:  "I  know  there  has  been  an 
abeolute  real  Improvement  In  the  Income  of 
blacks,  but  I  think  Its  been  distributed  un- 
equally. The  real  danger  Is  that  an  enormous 
gap  will  develop  between  the  black*  who 
have,  and  those  who  dcm't.  Then  we're  on 
our  way  to  having  a  permanent  black  under- 
class. That  would  be  intolerable."  Then  he 
turned  away  and  looked  out  the  window 
again.  He  sighed  and  said.  "Look  at  the  hous- 
ing around  here.  Look  at  some  of  the  peoole 
who  live  In  It.  Think  of  the  kids.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  I  get  depressed?" 

Nelson  Rockefeller,  on  the  other  hand 
looks  at  the  resuiu  of  the  last  30  years  from' 
a  different  perspective.  Olldlng  in  from  La- 
GuardU  airport  in  his  Cadillac  limousine  the 
other  day.  the  former  Oovemor  talked  with 
some  pride  about  the  number  of  blacks  who 
had  moved  Into  new  positions  of  responsl- 
bUlty  In  state  government  during  his  terms 
In  Albany.  While  recognizing  that  It  had 
been  a  lonely  role  for  many  of  them,  he  said 
■What  they've  done  will  make  it  easier  in 
the  next  cycle.  It's  like  Jackie  Robinson.  The 
Ice  U  broken.  It'll  be  broader  and  easier  for 
everyone." 
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Yes — but  what  about  Harlem?  Rockefeller 
was  optimistic  about  that,  too,  despite  frus- 
trations experienced  as  Oovernor.  "I  started 
working  on  that  problem  16  years  ago,"  he 
said,  "and  I  was  really  excited."  He  went  on 
to  talk  about  some  of  the  hopes  he  had,  and 
then  be  detailed  the  factors  that  had  frus- 
trated his  best  hopes.  Was  he  still  optimistic 
about  solving  the  problem?  "Yes.  What  you 
need  Is  the  appropriate  mix  of  governmental 
incentives  and  penalties  to  Induce  a  massive 
Infusion  of  private  capital  in  the  area.  Pen- 
sion funds  can  be  used.  I  think  It  can  be  done 
and  I  think  It  can  be  done  within  the  next 
20  years." 

Whether  Rockefeller's  optimism  is  more 
Justified  than  Browne's  pessimism,  both  men 
agree  that  the  task  of  breaking  the  back  of 
the  problems  of  the  Harlems  and  the  Houghs, 
and  the  poverty  areas  of  the  rural  South,  Is 
a  monumental  one,  and  that  whites  will  have 
to  make  massive  contributions  If  solutions 
are  to  be  achieved. 

White  responses  to  that  imperative  will 
depend  In  large  measure  on  how  whites 
perceive  today's  racial  situation  In  the 
country,  and  how  much  they  think  the 
country  has  achieved  in  the  last  20  years. 
Ben  J.  Wattenberg  and  Richard  M.  Scam- 
mon.  In  a  highly  optimistic  report  on  black 
economic  progress  in  the  April,  1973,  issue 
of  Commentary,  took  black  leaders  and  other 
liberals  to  task  for  virtually  ignoring  the 
real  progress  blacks  have  made.  Wattenberg 
and  Scammon  Judge  that  to  be  a  very  bad 
tactical  error  on  the  part  of  blacks  and  their 
liberal  white  allies. 

Nevertheless,  It  Is  blacks  who  think  about 
the  problem  constantly,  and  who  dominate 
aa  professionals  In  the  struggle  for  racial 
Justice.  It  is  their  perception  of  how  far  we 
have  come,  and  how  much  farther  we  have 
yet  to  go.  and  it  is  their  ability  to  communi- 
cate those  perceptions  to  an  erratically  at- 
tentive and  not  always  sensitive  white  popu- 
lation, that  will  form  the  major  dynamic  In 
the  next  roimd  of  the  struggle  for  racial 
Justice. 

Roy  Wilklns  leaned  back  In  his  chair  In  bis 
office  at  N.A.A.C.P.  headquarters  high  over 
Broadway  In  mid-Manhattan  and  admitted 
that  he  had  been  overly  optimistic  In  1954. 
"Everybody  In  the  clvll-rlghts  movement, 
Including  me,  exp^ted  the  Northern  states 
to  follow  the  lead  of  the  Supreme  Court,  al- 
though the  decision  was  sr>eclflcally  ap- 
pUed  only  to  the  Southern  states.  Every- 
body thought  that  It  would  be  accepted  that 
segregation  was  evil,  whether  It  was  fos- 
tered by  law  or  by  administrative  action.  We 
were  quickly  disillusioned.  We  soon  got 
Louise  Day  Hicks  In  Boston,  and  resistance 
all  over  the  North."  Then,  taking  some  ob- 
vious delight  In  the  fact  that  his  interviewer 
had  grown  up  in  Michigan,  he  added,  "Pon- 
tlac,  Kalamazoo,  Jackson  and  Detroit  haven't 
done  so  well  either." 

M.  Carl  Holman,  President  of  the  National 
Urban  Coalition,  sat  in  hU  Southwest  Wash- 
ington home  and  put  the  grounds  for  dis- 
illusionment even  more  succinctly:  "A  lot 
of  blacks  had  It  figured  wrong.  They  thought 
that  poor  whites  acted  viciously  and  badly. 
but  that  'quality'  whites  did  not.  That  was 
wrong.  Racism  comes  much  more  naturally, 
and  to  a  much  broader  spectrum  of  whites, 
than  we  could  have  Imagined." 

Though  the  grounds  for  disillusionment 
were  firmly  laid  In  these  overly  optimistic 
hopes,  few  blacks  would  deny  that  great 
strides  had  been  made.  Wilklns  said,  "The 
■izttes  produced  a  change  In  the  standard  of 
behavior  for  whltea.  It  ta  no  longer  right  or 
appropriate  to  aegregate  or  to  discriminate. 
That  la  not  to  say  that  It's  no  longer  done. 
It  U  to  say  that  the  whole  thing  has  been 
nipped  over.  It  uaed  to  be  the  right  thing 
to  do.  Now  It's  wrong.  That's  no  mean  ac- 
complishment." 

The  Urban  League's  Vernon  Jordan  sees 
enonnous  changaa  toa  "Tba  Votiaff  Rlgbta 
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Act  of  '65  was  probably  the  most  significant 
accomplishment,  although  we  couldn't  have 
gotten  it  without  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  '64. 
But,  voting  is  power — the  whites  in  the 
South  knew  that,  and  that's  why  they  killed 
people  who  were  trying  to  get  black  people 
registered.  Employment  Is  basic  too.  Title 
Vn  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  Is  vital.  It's  the 
ghost  that  haunts  aU  those  employers.  They 
know  they've  done  wrong,  and  they  know 
that  at  some  point  they're  going  to  have  to 
deal  with  that." 

Dr.  Browne  thinks  that  the  psychological 
changes  that  have  occurred  were  the  most 
significant.  "The  Brown  decision  gave  blacks 
a  vision  of  themselves  as  citizens,  and  the  re- 
assessment of  the  late  sixties  completed  the 
process.  The  most  Important  development  In 
the  last  20  years  has  been  the  development 
of  the  spirit  of  black  consciousness.  There  is 
much  more  racial  pride,  and  enormously 
greater  self-confidence  among  Individuals." 

While  all  of  the  blacks  to  whom  I  talked 
would  agree  that  the  country  had  made  large 
strides  In  knocking  off  the  outer  scales  of 
American  racism,  they  agreed  that  the  hard- 
est part  of  the  Job  was  yet  to  be  done. 

John  Lewis,  once  head  of  the  Student  Non- 
violent Coordinating  Committee,  and  now 
Executive  Director  of  the  Voter  Education 
Project  In  Atlanta,  looked  out  over  Palrlle 
Street  and  said,  "There  may  lie  a  change  in 
the  atmosphere,  but  solid  changes  havent 
occurred.  It's  frightening  to  look  at  the  pov- 
erty in  rural  Alabama.  When  It  got  to  the 
hard  things,  and  when  the  problem  started 
to  touch  the  North,  the  whites  turned  around 
and  seemed  to  go  the  other  way." 

"The  biggest  disappointment  to  me," 
Vernon  Jordan  said,  "is  that  the  vast  major- 
ity of  white  Americans  never  really  under- 
stood what  we  were  talking  about.  They 
thought  we  were  Just  talking  about  defining 
elementary  rights  and  responsibilities  for 
black  Americans.  That  was  Just  a  wedge  in 
the  big  door.  It's  the  big  door  we  really  need, 
and  It's  the  big  door  they've  ttirned  their 
backs  on — the  full  range  of  economic  and 
political  rights  that  they  enjoy." 

But  one  white  who  did  hear  was  President 
Lyndon  Johnson,  who  listened  and  tried  to 
act  l>efore  he  let  Vietnam  steal  his  time  and 
sap  his  energies.  He  promised  that  he  would 
complete  the  Job  Lincoln  had  begun,  and 
even  before  he  got  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1966,  he  had  cajoled  the  Congress  Into 
passing  President  Kennedy's  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram. In  1965,  he  realized  that  the  seamless 
web  of  poverty,  degradation,  t>ad  bousing  and 
all  of  the  rest  of  the  legacies  of  slavery  and 
discrimination,  had  to  be  attacked  head  on 
with  Federal  money  If  anything  were  to  be 
achieved.  President  Johnson  stood  that  fall 
In  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House  and 
exhorted  every  i>erson  who  could  conceiv- 
ably be  called  a  civil-rights  leader  to  "work 
all  day  and  stay  up  at  night  and  work  some 
more"  to  help  him  devise  a  program  that 
would  break  the  cycle. 

And  the  President  followed  through  with 
Model  Cities,  rent  supplements,  expeiimental 
efforts  at  new  ways  to  deliver  health  care.  In- 
creased aid  to  education,  new  experiments  in 
manpower  training,  a  plan  to  extend  home 
ownership  to  the  poor  and  a  host  of  other 
efforts  which  came  under  the  rubric  of  the 
Great  Society. 

The  Vietnam  war  closed  down  on  Lyndon 
Johnson  and  the  days  of  his  Presidency 
were  shortened  because  of  It.  As  a  result, 
blacks  and  the  rest  of  the  poor  people  m 
this  country  never  saw  these  social  experi- 
ments perfected  and  expanded  as  they  had 
expected  them  to  be.  At  this  writing,  too 
little  Is  known  about  the  extent  to  which 
those  foreshortened  exparlmenU  might  have 
achieved  their  intended  alms.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  however,  that  the  beneficial  aide 
effects  In  the  black  community  were  enor- 
mousL 


The  greatest  immediate  effect  on  commu- 
nities which  were  starved  economically,  and 
every  other  way,  was  that  new  Jobs  were 
created.  There  were  options  for  people  who 
had  been  underemployed,  and  there  were  new 
employment  and  training  opportxinltles  for 
people  who  had  been  out  of  the  labor  market. 
The  whole  notion  of  employing  paraprofes- 
slonal  assistants  in  a  variety  of  fields — who 
could  first  gain  employment,  and  then  re- 
ceive training  that  could  enable  them  to 
climb  up  career  ladders — exploded  in  poor 
neighborhoods  all  over  the  country.  Moreover, 
management  of  the  new  programs  required 
sophistication  about  Government  operations 
on  all  levels,  knowledge  that  blacks  and  other 
minorities  had  lacked,  but  quickly  acquired, 
as  they  fought  for  their  share  of  the  dollars 
these  programs  offered.  Such  programs  pro- 
vided opportunities  for  thousands  to  move 
out  of  poverty  into  the  lower-middle  class, 
and  to  glimpse  life  opportunities  they  had 
never  before  imagined. 

Other  things  were  happening  in  black 
communities  around  the  country.  Blacks 
were  casting  off  the  psychological  shackles 
that  had  been  forced  upon  them  from  the 
day  they  had  been  Introduced  as  alien  slaves 
on  this  continent.  They  began  examining 
1!  -s  America  had  told  about  them,  and  which, 
to  a  certain  exteut.  they  had  come  to  be- 
lieve. As  a  result,  they  began  believing  in 
their  own  worth  as  full  human  beings,  and 
In  the  worth  and  the  value  of  their  forebears 
and  their  history.  At  the  same  time,  although 
Great  Society  legislation  was  beginning  to 
be  Implemented,  the  results  were  not  Instan- 
taneous—as they  could  not  possibly  have 
been — nor  were  even  the  early  effects  clearly 
visible.  What  had  become  much  more  visible, 
however,  was  the  pervasiveness  of  racism  In 
America. 

The  result  of  the  commingling  of  all  of 
these  factors  was  an  explosion  of  black  rage. 
Until  the  late  sixties,  rage  had  been  a 
luxury  that  blacks  could  ill  afford.  White 
America's  power  had  been  too  great  and 
retribution  for  at.y  true  expression  of  black 
anger  was  expected  to  be  sure  and  swift.  But. 

In  the  late  sixties,  the  expression  "f  rage 

especially  by  young  adults — became  not  only 
possible,  but  also  fashionable.  Those  expres- 
sions took  many  forms. 

The  most  obvious  were  In  rehetorlc.  hair 
styles,  modes  of  dress  and  In  Wamtng  cities 
around  the  country.  It  also  took  the  form  of 
attempts  at  withdrawal — again,  mainly  by 
young  blacks — from  a  society  that  had  duped 
them  and  their  forebears  into  actually  believ- 
ing that  they  were  inferior.  "This  society  does 
not  suit  us."  they  were  saying.  'Tts  values 
and  Its  assumptions  have  destroyed  and 
diminished  us  through  history,  and  we  will 
have  no  more  of  it.  We  will  withdraw  and 
develop  a  more  humane  and  pertinent  set 
of  values  which  nurttwe  black  strength  and 
black  humanity." 

As  a  part  of  that  generalized  movement,  a 
group  of  young  blacks  In  Oakland — the  Black 
Panthers  for  Self  Defense,  they  called  them- 
selves Initially — formed  a  new  organization 
which  they  hoped  would  ultimately  give 
strength,  pride  and  power  to  the  poorest  of 
America's  black  poor.  Their  earliest  program 
was  to  try  to  defend  the  black  community 
from  the  Oakland  police,  whom  they  deemed 
to  be  racist  and  brutal.  Their  organizing  sym- 
bol was  the  gun.  No  matter  what  their  initial 
Intentions,  the  mix  of  black  rage,  white  rac- 
ism, guns,  police  Insularity  and  black  rhetoric 
was  too  flammable  to  be  contained.  People 
got  shot — Panthers  and  police  alike — and 
some  were  killed. 

It  was  too  much  for  white  America.  Inces- 
sant civil-rights  demands  by  the  "responsi- 
ble" Negro  leaders:  the  specter  of  white 
school  children  being  bused  into  ghetto 
schools;  fiery  rebeUlons  In  the  cities;  black 
rhetoricians  screamlnc  at  "whitey"  all  over 
the  country,  and  blacks  withdrawing  from 
whites  OB  college  rsmpiises,  and  from  old 
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aUlances,  was  too  much  for  white  Americans 
to  ingest.  It  was  especially  too  much  when 
piled  on  top  of  the  Vietnam  war,  almost  a 
decade  of  assassinations  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  culture  among  white  youths  that 
Jarred  and  frightened  their  own  parents.  A 
battered  and  weary  populace  was  ready  for 
a  return  to  "normalcy,"  and  they  got  it  under 
a  banner  of  "law  and  order"  and  limited  bus- 
ing. aU  underglrded  by  a  "Southern  strategy." 
The  "one  brief  shining  moment"  when  Amer- 
ica seemed  about  to  come  seriously  to  grips 
with  problems  of  race  and  poverty  was  over. 
By  clear  design,  the  new  Administration 
began  to  unravel  the  Great  Society.  The  elim- 
ination of  the  categorical  grants — which 
had  formed  the  core  of  the  Great  Society 
programs — and  the  movement  to  block 
grants  did  not  seem  to  blacks  to  be  the 
return  of  "power  to  the  peopl*  "  which  Pres- 
ident Nixon  proclaimed  it  to  be,  but  rather, 
a  wrenching  from  their  hands  of  the  first 
slim  elements  of  control  they  had  ever  had 
over  their  own  destinies.  Control  of  "their 
programs"  was  to  be  returned  to  the  same 
state  and  local  governments  that  had  failed 
throughout  history  to  alter  the  wretched 
conditions  of  their  lives. 

For  example.  Model  Cities,  they  learned, 
was  to  be  phased  out  It  was  to  be  replaced 
by  a  program  called  "Better  Communities ' 
and  the  more  th#y  learned  about  it.  the 
more  aptly  it  seemed  to  be  named.  The  mon- 
ey seemed  intended  for  those  better  com- 
munities where  fortunate  whites  and  the 
luckiest  blacks  Uved  in  splendid  isolation 
from  the  poor,  protected  from  them  by  the 
policies  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Community  Action  program  was  to  be  de- 
~»troyed  and  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity dismantled. 

Documents  leaked  from  the  White  Hoiise 
suggested  that  these  policies  rested  on  intel- 
lectual foundations  that  blacks  found  to  be 
Insidious  and  daoigerous.  One  memorandum 
suggested  that  the  ship  of  civil  rights  was 
going  down,  and  since  it  wasn't  the  Adminis- 
tration's ship,  the  captain  could,  with  a  clear 
conscience,  leave  the  bridge.  Then,  in  a 
memorandimi  that  lent  Itself  to  a  variety  of 
interpretations.  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan,  then  a 
member  of  the  President's  White  House  staff, 
analyzed  the  racial  climate  in  the  country 
for  Mr.  Nixon  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of 
his  Administration.  He  urged  that  less  at- 
tention be  paid  to  "hysterics,  paranoids  and 
boodlers  on  all  sides";  that  the  Administra- 
tion pay  close  attention  to  black  progress 
and  that  it  court  the  "silent  black  major- 
ity." Dr.  Moynlhan  also  asserted  that  "the 
Negro  is  making  extraordinary  progress,"  cit- 
ing census  income  figures  to  make  his  case. 
Later,  in  his  paper,  he  suggested  that  "the 
time  may  have  come  when  the  Issue  of  race 
could  benefit  from  a  period  of  'benign 
neglect.' " 

Whatever  Dr.  Moynlhan  may  have  meant, 
blacks  read  this  as  a  suggestion  that  the 
momentum  of  the  sixties  had  generated  such 
a  powerful  force  that  the  American  Govern- 
ment could  safe'y  lay  its  black  burden  down. 
Those  facts,  coupled  with  the  Southern 
strategy,  and  not-so-suhtle  appeals  to  Amer- 
ica's white  silent  majority,  screamed  racism 
to  watchful  blacks. 

B4eanwhlle,  the  urgency  of  the  concern  for 
the  cities,  and  for  finding  solutions  for  urban 
(read  black)  problenw,  seemed  to  be  waning. 
A  good  white  friend  who  Is  in  a  position  to 
observe  such  things  suggested  to  me  the 
other  day  that,  although  the  drive  to  hire 
more  members  of  minority  groups  in  the 
large  corporations,  and  to  recruit  ever- 
Increasing  numbers  of  black  students  in 
principally  white  instlutlons,  would  not  sub- 
side, the  feeling  of  urgency  about  other  prob- 
lems had  clearly  waned  in  the  upper  reaches 
of  American  power.  Roy  Wilkina  observed 
that  "the  social  structure  .  .  .  the  power 
polnU  In  wblt«  society,  are  getting  pretty 
tired  of  th©  constant  cry  of  discrimination. 


They  seem  to  be  saying  to  themselves.  'We 
stand  ready  to  do  as  much  as  we  can  to 
get  Negroes  business  opportunities — employ- 
ment opportunities — but  that's  about 
enough.'  Housing  and  the  other  things  are 
another  matter.  This  attitude  is  reflected 
In  the  current  lack  of  enthusiasm  which 
they  bring  to  the  cause  of  Integration.  Our 
white  membership  in  the  N.A.A.C.P.  used  to 
be  about  10  per  cent.  Now  it's  down  to  6 
per  cent." 

Blacks  who  lived  in  poverty,  worked  with 
people  who  were  mired  In  it,  or,  in  other 
ways,  rubbed  their  hands  across  its  grainy 
surface,  knew  that  the  problem  could  not 
be  cracked  without  the  massive  interven- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government.  Yet,  as  they 
watched  their  good  white  friends  drift  away, 
they  wondered  where  America  had  gone.  And, 
remembering  the  sophistry  underglrdlng  the 
White  House  retreat  from  the  cause,  they  be- 
camfe  wary  of  white  men  trumpeting  the 
miracles  of  black  progress. 

No  blacks  deny  the  progress  of  the  last  two 
decades.  There  Is  no  question  that  the  easiest 
paru  of  the  problem  have  been  licked. 
Blacks  can  stay  at  the  best  hotels  If  they 
can  afford  them,  or  eat  at  the  lunch  coun- 
ters of  their  choice. 

There  Is  also  no  question  that.  In  some 
distent  future,  the  Voting  Rights  Act  will 
have  a  profound  impact  on  this  country.  As 
Vernon  Jordan  noted.  "It  bad  the  effect  of 
empowering  blacks  in  the  South  and  waking 
them  up  to  political  pomiblllties  in  the 
North." 

The  possibilities  can  already  be  discerned. 
John  Lewis  gives  Impressive  stetistlcs  from 
Mississippi.  "In  1964.  of  a  black  votlng-age- 
group  population  of  460.000,  only  22.000  were 
registered.  Now.  out  of  a  black  voting-age 
population  of  450,000  almost  300.000  are  reg- 
istered." 

Mayor  Jackson  of  Atlanta,  himself  more 
than  250  pounds  of  dapper  living  proof  of 
the  possibilities  of  that  piece  of  legislation, 
says,  "We've  only  seen  the  beginning  of  what 
It's  going  to  teke  to  change  how  the  system 
operates  on  the  masses  of  people.  We're  go- 
ing to  need  a  great  deal  more  power,  both 
in  actual  numbers  and  in  possibilities  tor 
leveraging  power.  ...  In  the  end,  my  guess  is 
that  politics  will  precede  economics  for 
the  masses  of  the  people." 

There  can  also  be  little  argument  with  the 
figures  showing  that  the  ratio  of  black  family 
income  to  that  of  white  family  income  did 
increase  from  63  to  63  per  cent  in  the  decade 
ending  in  1971,  or  with  the  figures  showing 
that,  nationally,  black  males  aged  25  to  34 
had  not  only  advanced  in  terms  of  the  qual- 
ity of  Jobs  they  held,  but  also  that  their  In- 
come level  had  climbed  to  80  per  cent  of  the 
Income  level  of  their  white  counterparts. 

But  the  day  when  the  trends  indicated 
by  either  of  those  sets  of  figures — assuming 
that  the  trends  continue — can  be  translated 
Into  sufficient  power  to  attack  so  massive 
an  American  problem  as  black  poverty  is  a 
long  way  off.  Certainly,  black  progress  in 
politics  can  be  measured  by  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  black  elected  officials  In  the 
United  States  has  increased  from  1,186  In 
1969  to  2,991  in  1974.  The  fUp  side  of  that 
coin  is  that  the  1974  figure  represents  only 
one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  elected  officials  In  the  country — a  long  way 
down  the  road  from  the  leveraging  position 
Mayor  Jackson  talked  about. 

The  income  figures  have  little  to  do  with 
real  power.  As  Carl  Holman  points  out, 
"black  income  is  principally  consumer  in- 
come. Most  of  that  money  goes  right  back 
into  white  hands  for  consumer  goods  and 
services.  And  that  middle-class  status  Is 
often  earned  at  a  fearful  cost.  First.  It  la 
often  achieved  by  a  wife  who  Is  working  one 
job  and  a  husband  holding  down  another, 
or  maybe  two.  The  second  cost  is  that  one 
of  the  goals  of  achieving  mlddle-clasa  status 


is  to  move  to  some  other  neighborhood.  It 
may  be  good  for  the  particular  family,  but 
It  drains  their  old  community  of  whatever 
leadership  they  had  provided." 

In  a  society  In  which  It  has  been  graphi- 
cally demonstrated  over  and  over  again  that 
wealth  is  power,  blacks  possess  very  little 
wealth.  For  example,  economist  Henry  S. 
Terrell  has  found  that  blacks  own  1.2  per 
cent  of  business  equity  in  this  country,  the 
same  percentage  of  farm  equity  and  0.1  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  all  stock  holdings. 

Moreover,  control  of  all  of  the  institutions 
In  the  society  remains  In  white  hands,  and 
only  m  highly  unusual  cases  is  there  mar- 
ginal Internal  black  Input  on  decisions — even 
those  vitally  affecting  the  welfare  of  blacks. 
This  is  true  in  Industry,  publishing,  broad- 
casting, education,  philanthropy  and  govern- 
ment. Those  blacks  who  do  penetrate  to 
some  place  near  the  upper  reaches  of  such 
institutions  lead  a  lonely  existence,  sur- 
rounded, and  sometimes  almost  suffocated 
by,  white  attitudes,  values  and  fantasies. 

Thus,  selected  raw  figures  on  the  advances 
blacks  have  made  In  the  last  decade  have 
little  bearing  on  current  black  problems  as 
blacks  perceive  them.  While  most  thought- 
ful blacks  would  agree  that  political  empow- 
erment and  economic  empowerment  are  the 
keys  to  the  "big  door  "  Vernon  Jordan  talked 
about,  those  keys  are  not  yet  nearly  in  hand, 
while  the  problem  of  black  poverty  still 
looms  large.  Governmental  help  on  a  mas- 
sive scale  is  the  sine  qua  non  for  cracking 
that  problem,  and  white  commitment  to 
solving  the  problem  Is  essential  to  obtaining 
that  help. 

Blacks  are  thus  left  with  the  task  that  has 
burdened  them  throughout  their  history  on 
this  continent:  attempting  to  determine 
where  white  heads  and  hearts  are  on  ques- 
tions of  racial  Justice.  But  blacks  have  an 
advantage  now  that  earlier  generations  only 
had  in  limited  measure.  For  the  first  time, 
numbers  of  blacks  are  working  on  relatively 
equal  terms  with  whites — a  new.  useful,  but 
disillusioning  vantage  point  from  which  to 
make  their  crucial  assessments. 

Lisle  Carter,  the  new  Chancellor  of  the 
Atlanta  University  system,  recognizes  a  gen- 
eral cooling  of  white  interest  In  the  cause  of 
social  Justice.  "Our  values  have  shifted,"  he 
says.  "Blind  reliance  on  the  strategies,  tim- 
ing and  good  faith  offered  by  whites  has 
been  replaced  by  a  determination  to  set  our 
own  agendas  based  on  our  own  perceptions 
of  the  needs  of  the  black  community." 

Dr.  Kenneth  Clark,  a  past  President  of  the 
American  Psychological  Association  (and  the 
principal  architect  of  the  social -psychological 
argumente  that  went  into  the  briefs  of  the 
N.A.A.C  P.  Legal  Defense  Fund  In  behalf  of 
the  plaintiffs  In  the  Brown  case)  for  decades 
has  been  observing  the  cast  of  mind  that  per- 
vades Northern  Institutions.  "Unlike  South- 
em  white  supremaciste,  who  make  no  bones 
about  their  feelings,  the  strongest  supporters 
of  Institutional  racism  have  an  exactly  con- 
trary personal  Image.  These  proponenta  ot 
invidious  racism — as  I  call  it — think  they're 
free  of  it,  or  If  they  acknowledge  it  at  all, 
they  claim  the  distinctions  they  make  are 
empirically  based.  They  really  think  they're 
not  like  other  whites. 

"Therefore,  given  that  self-image — a  pow- 
erful defense  mechanism — any  attempt  at 
discussing  the  subject  evokes  an  emotional 
polemic,  and  probably  an  attack  on  the  ques- 
tioner for  being  a  racUt  himsel'.  That,  of 
course,  postpones  coming  to  grips  with  real- 
ity or  with  facing  the  real  issue,  for  you  first 
have  to  deal  with  the  question  of  who  Is  a 
racist.  Such  people  will  then  trot  out  their 
liberal  credentials.  Basically,  this  U  all  di- 
versionary, and  by  the  time  you've  dealt  with 
the  diversion,  you're  emotionally  exhausted 
before  you  get  at  the  real  Issue. 

"The  intensity  of  the  delusion  you're  deal- 
ing wltli  U  jrvaUy  a  deep  imwUlingneas  to 
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change.  The  psychological  devices  that  are 
used  merely  Indicate  the  depth  of  the  racism. 
For  these  people  have  Invested  so  much  of 
themselves  in  the  emotional  part  of  all  this, 
that  any  significant  change  would  make 
them  admit  much  more  than  they  can  pos- 
sibly admit  about  themselves." 

Dr.  Clark's  thesis  Is  hammered  home  in 
story  after  story  told  by  middle-class  blacks 
who  are  attempting  to  alleviate  black  poverty 
while  working  in  white  institutions.  Here 
are  only  a  few  of  them: 

A  noted  white  social-welfare  executive  In 
the  Johnson  Administration  Invited  an  out- 
side group  of  blacks  to  brief  him  on  current 
civil-rights  trends.  His  top  black  civll-rlghts 
aide  bad  to  call  one  ot  the  outsiders  to  re- 
quest that  his  own  boss  be  prompted  to  In- 
vite him.  The  boss  bad  Just  forgotten. 

A  white  public  servant,  then  noted  only 
for  his  labors  in  behalf  of  clvU-rlghts,  de- 
scribed one  of  his  employes  to  me.  "He's 
black,"  the  man  said,  "but  he's  soft-spoken 
and  he  takes  orders  vrell."  The  man  never 
blinked  an  eye,  and  never  knew  how  much 
he  had  Just  revealed  about  himself. 

Representatives  of  two  "good"  white  In- 
stitutions—one  a  foundation  and  the  other 
a  private  organization  formed  to  deal  with  a 
wide  range  of  social  problems  dealing  «rltb 
blacks — met  to  discuss  the  private  organiza- 
tion's financial  future.  Neither  the  black  vice 
president  of  the  private  organization  nor  the 
foundation's  black  program  director,  from 
whose  budget  the  money  was  to  be  taken, 
were  invited  to  the  meeting.  After  the  meet- 
ing was  over,  the  black  vice  president  was 
apprised  of  the  decisions  taken,  and  the  black 
program  director  was  advised  of  the  amount 
by  which  his  budget  had  been  diminished. 

"If  the  blacks  involved  had  told  their  good 
white  colleagues  about  the  racist  assump- 
tions and  values  involved  In  those  actions," 
Dr.  Clark  said,  "they  would  have  been  af- 
flicted with  an  enormous  emotional  overload. 
AU  of  their  circuits  would  have  been  busy. 
And  remember,"  he  said,  "these  were  good 
white  people.  And  that's  the  tragedy." 

Aside  from  such  occasional  piercing 
glimpses  blacks  get  into  the  psyches  of  their 
white  associates  and  colleagues,  it  Is  difficult 
to  learn  directly  bow  whites  feel  about  racial 
Issues  these  days.  Eleanor  Holmes  Norton, 
New  York  City's  Commissioner  for  Human 
Rights,  puta  It  this  way:  "I  am  pessimistic 
about  the  climate  whites  have  created  in  the 
seventies  as  opposed  to  the  sixties.  They  are 
much  more  defensive — much  less  open  to 
blaeJEs." 

One  white  person  who  does  appear  to  be 
open  is  Judy  Herman,  a  young  staff  member 
of  the  American  Jewish  Committee.  Mrs. 
Herman  did  acknowledge  that  there  had  been 
some  diminution  of  Interest  In  the  clvU- 
righta  cause  among  some  Jews,  but  suggested 
that  the  fall -off  had  not  been  so  great  as 
many  blacks  had  come  to  believe.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  she  might  well  have  been  talking 
about  a  large  segment  of  the  white  popvUa- 
tlon,  not  Just  about  Jews,  when  she  said, 
"The  equilibrium  in  the  country  Is  upset 
today.  There  Is  tremendous  anxiety.  People 
want  things  as  they  Imagine  they  used  to  be. 
I  have  a  feeling  that  people  can't  understand 
why  these  problems  aren't  solved  by  now. 
And.  of  course,  a  lot  of  people  blame  the 
victims." 

Interracial  communications  are  profounc 
cluttered  and  filled  with  static  In  this  snatRg 
of  1974,  20  years  after  the  Brown  daafslon. 
On  the  white  side,  racism  remalju.>tn  many 
iinexpected  quarters;  there  Is  also  anxiety, 
insecurity  and  fear.  On  the  black  side,  there 
Is  a  continuing  sense  of  Injustice,  there  Is 
rage  and  deep  frustration  at  the  selective 
perceptions  of  whites  on  the  race  issue.  And, 
there  Is  also  fear  and  Insecurity,  although 
perhaps  not  quite  so  much  as  there  used  to 
be. 
And  all  of  this  at  a  time  when  even  tha 


most  Inattentive  citizens  are  gaining  a  sense 
that  the  old  cornucopia  "ain't  what  she  used 
to  be."  Many  blacks  suspect  that  the  argu- 
ments made  by  entrenched  white  academics 
against  attempta  to  aggressively  recrvilt 
blacks  are  prompted  by  the  academics'  aware- 
ness of  the  Increasing  marginallty  of  life, 
and  their  fear  of  fair  black  competition  for 
a  limited  number  of  Jobs. 

Impending  scarcities  affect  the  black  side 
of  the  dialogue  too.  Carl  Holman  scoffs  at  no- 
tions that  projected  Increases  In  the  gross 
national  product,  or  other  structural  factors 
in  the  economy,  will  automatically  take  care 
of  black  poverty.  "Look  at  what  happens 
when  there's  a  shortage,"  he  says.  "Middle- 
class  Americans  didn't  change  their  habits 
very  much  when  there  wasn't  enough  gas. 
They  just  let  the  price  drift  on  up  and  you 
know  who  couldn't  afford  to  drive. 

"And,"  he  continued,  "even  the  best  of  the 
white  people  predicate  an  attack  on  hard- 
core poverty  in  this  country  on  the  assump- 
tion of  an  expanding  economy.  Now.  what  If 
the  economy  doesn't  expand?  Seems  like  eco- 
nomic justice  for  blacks  is  a  luxury  that 
Americans  are  willing  to  pay  for  If  there's  a 
little  money  left  over.  Otherwise,  nobody's 
willing  to  make  the  sacrifice." 

So,  this  already  Incredibly  difficult  dialogue 
t;  bordered  by  inflation,  recession,  dwindling 
resources  a  growing  awareness  of  world  hun- 
ger and  by  profound  political  uncertainty 
in  Washington.  In  the  early  days  of  this  Ad- 
ministration It  seemed  mainly  the  blacks  who 
hunkered  down  to  consolidate  their  gains, 
and  to  wait  out  the  Presidency  of  Richard  M. 
Nixon.  Now,  the  whole  country  seems  sus- 
pended— waiting  for  the  final  shoe  to  drop  off 
one  side  of  the  bed  or  the  other. 

Meanwhile,  blacks  continue  to  try  to  com- 
municate— to  elicit  white  responses  to  crush- 
ing American  needs,  which  will  not  be  met 
without  their  help.  Roy  Wilklns  says,  "No 
society  gets  very  far.  or  geta  very  solid.  If  it 
prohibits  one-third  of  any  minority  from 
achieving.  To  deny  them  the  tools  of  achieve- 
ment— to  deny  them  the  opportunities  of 
making  something  of  themselves — is  a  very 
unsafe  thing  for  any  society  to  do.  There  can 
be  an  upheaval  of  the  poor  that  will  en- 
danger the  seemingly  strong,  but  very  illus- 
ory, solidity  of  that  society." 

Vernon  Jordan  adds,  "If  we  don't  flnd  a 
way  out  for  that  hard  core  one-third.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  have  the  seedbed  for  the  most 
rebellious  revolution  we  can  Imagine." 

So,  black  Americans  keep  trying  to  talk  to 
America.  Right  now,  it  Is  almost  like  the  Zen 
question — what  is  the  sound  of  one  hand 
clapping? 

But  blacks  are  not  prepared  to  give  up. 
John  Lewis  put  it  best.  "Of  course,  I'm  opti- 
mistic. In  this  effort  you  have  to  be.  or  you 
become  Immobilized.  I  think  It  goes  In  cycles. 
We're  not  where  I  thought  we'd  be  by  now. 
but  there  has  been  some  change.  I  think 
that's  the  way  life  is.  You  struggle  and 
you  go  on  to  the  next  obstacle.  Always  work- 
ing toward  an  ideal.  Eventually,  something 
has  to  give." 

I  From  Ebony  aaagazlne.  May  1074] 

WH4TEVE*    HAiyENEP   TO    SCHOOL 
-. DCSI^KCATTON? 

^"^i  (ByAIex^btagett) 

11  May  1954,  the  grade  scbooU  of  Topeka, 
Kaflv  were  segregated.  Today,  20  Imig  and 
tumuKous  years  after  the  Supreme  Court 
outlawM  one-race  schools  there  and  else- 
where, 'Aopeka's  schools  are  still  largely  seg- 
regated. ypM  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Educationund  Welfare  (HEW)  recently  gave 
that  city's  achool  board  another  30  days — not 
to  desegreg|ate — but  merely  to  plan  how.  If 
Topeka  waXonly  a  minor  blemish  In  an 
otherwise  flaw^ss  picture  of  school  desegre- 
gation around  the  nation,  there  would  be 
little  cause  for  concern.  Unfortunattiy,  how- 


ever, Topeka  very  nearly  typifies  the  state  of 
the  nation's  school  desegregation,  aa  If  the 
often  violent  educational  spasms  of  the  last 
20  years  had  been,  after  all,  like  so  many 
Chinese  firecrackers,  mere  exploding  puffs  of 
Insignificance.  While  almost  2.5  million  blsck 
pupils  attend  majority -white  schools  (an 
Increase  of  nearly  one  million  since  1968), 
that  2.6  million  Is  only  one  third  of  all  black 
students.  In  other  words,  20  years  after  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  declared  racially  sepa- 
rate schools  unconstitutional,  HEW  reports 
that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  nation's  black 
pupils  are  still  attending  schools  that  are 
overwhelmingly  black. 

The  segregation  pattern  VEU'ies,  of  course, 
from  region  to  region  but  It  has  been  dra- 
matically shifting  its  focus  in  recent  years 
from  the  South  to  the  cities  of  the  North. 
The  pattern  has  remained  virtually  un- 
changed in  the  North  and  West  since  1968 
with  only  29.1  percent  of  black  pupils  in  de- 
segregated schools  and  43  percent  stlU  at- 
tending predominantly  black  schools.  Sur- 
prisingly, if  any  substantial  statistical  prog- 
ress has  occurred  anywhere.  It  has  been  in 
the  South  where,  HEW  reports,  desegregation 
has  been  substantial  in  every  state  and  nearly 
complete  in  some.  Court  decrees  have  sharply 
increased  the  number  of  desegregated  black 
students  from  18  percent  In  1968  to  48  per- 
cent, a  spectacular  contrast  to  the  less  than 
one  percent  of  blacks  who  attended  predom- 
inantly white  schools  In  the  South  20  years 
ago. 

But  quantitative  shifts  In  decimal  points 
on  HEWs  computers  have  not  necessarily 
produced  qualitative  changes  In  the  schools. 
And  so,  black  pupils  have  been  restricted  to 
segregated  classrooms  within  allegedly  deseg- 
regated schools  and  have  been  victimized  by 
such  other  "second  generation"  problems  as 
separate  bell  systems  for  calling  black  and 
white  children  to  classes,  segregated  school 
buses  and  segregated  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties. All  too  often,  faculty  and  staff  members 
have  been  so  assigned  as  to  leave  schools 
unmistakably  Identifiable  as  black  or  white. 
In  short,  allegedly  desegregated  schools  stUl 
operate  on  terms  set  by  whites,  governed  by 
white  rules  and  committed  to  perpetrating 
white  values,  attitudes  and  traditions. 

Yesterday,  Southern  parente  stood  In  pub- 
lic places  shouting  that  their  children  were 
not  going  to  attend  school  with  "them  nig- 
gers." Today  they  simply  remove  their  chil- 
dren from  the  public,  desegregated  schools 
and  place  them  In  all-white,  private  acad- 
emies. The  Southern  Regional  CouncU  esti- 
mates that  as  many  as  500.000  white  pupils 
are  attending — often  at  public  expense — 
these  segregated  academies  which,  ironically. 
are  sometimes  identified  in  their  nomencla- 
ture as  "Christian  "  or  "Church." 

That  school  desegregation  has  fallen  far 
short  of  the  goal  set  in  1954  is  quickly  appar- 
ent after  only  a  cursory  survey  of  the  last  20 
years.  Yesterday  the  national  mood  was 
summed  up  by  protesting  whites  screaming: 
"Two,  four,  six,  eight,  we  don't  wanna  inte- 
grate!" Today  white  sentiment  is  still  as 
grudging  as  ever,  saying  in  effect  to  blacks: 
"If  you  get  In,  youll  pay  dearly."  And  so,  the 
desegregation  price  for  too  many  black  chil- 
dren has  been  increased  anxiety,  problems  of 
racial  Identity  and  internalization  of  whites' 
assertions  of  blacks'  inferiority.  If  school  de- 
segregation has  been  a  major  educational  Is- 
sue during  the  last  two  decades,  It  also  has 
been  a  plaything  unscrupulously  manipu- 
lated by  politicians.  If  the  federal  courts  have 
consistently  spelled  out  the  ground  rules  for 
eliminating  dual  schools,  the  UJ5.  Congress 
and  Presidents  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  John 
F.  Kennedy,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  Richard 
M.  Nixon  have  been  unaggressive  about  Im- 
plementing the  courts'  decraaa.  If  school  de- 
segregation has  summoned  the  blazing  cour- 
age of  black  children,  physically  and  psychi- 
cally abused  in  racially  mixed  schools,  it  also 
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has  exposed  tbe  cowardice  of  tbeir  white 
assailants. 

There  were  only  four  grade  schools  for 
blacks  in  Topeka  20  years  ago  and  these  were 
administered  by  a  black  man,  Herman  Cald- 
well, whom  many  parents  accused  of  trying 
to  "resegregate"  the  city's  "integrated  "  high 
school.  For  instance.  Caldwell  inaugurated  a 
system  of  two  bells  for  assemblies.  The  first 
called  white  students  to  the  auditorium.  The 
second,  known  as  '•the  nigger  bell,"  called 
black  students  to  an  upstairs  classroom 
where  they  had  to  listen  to  a  talk  by  Cald- 
well, or  perhaps  watch  some  photo  slides. 
Caldwell  also  Isolated  tbe  black  athletes  and 
set  up  a  Jim  Crow  schedule  for  them  with 
all-black  teams  from  out  of  town.  Black  girl 
students  were  not  included  in  the  regular 
domestic  science  classes,  but  were  farmed 
out  as  unpaid  mother's  helpers  In  tbe  homes 
of  black  housewives.  And  once,  at  Caldwell's 
order,  black  students  were  turned  away  from 
the  door  at  the  senior  prom  and  directed  to 
another  address  where  there  was  to  be  a 
•'special  party"  for  them  alone. 

"He  woke  some  of  us  up  to  what  a  horrible 
thing  segregation  was."  one  black  parent 
later  admitted.  "We'd  been  living  with  it  so 
long  it  bad  become  almost  a  way  of  life.  But 
when  Mr.  Caldwell  began  tearing  down  any 
little  gains  we'd  made  over  the  years,  that 
started  us  to  thinking.  When  we  wanted  to 
get  rid  of  him.  we  found  we  had  to  get  rid 
of  segregation  Itself.  Because  that  was  what 
he  was  put  in  office  for — to  keep  other  blacks 
In  their  places!  " 

Topeka's  school  segregation  was  challenged 
by  the  Rev.  Oliver  Brown  (and  12  other 
parents),  because  his  seven-year-old  daugh- 
ter. Linda,  was  barred  from  a  white  school 
only  three  blocks  from  her  home  and  was 
forced  to  travel  21  blocks  to  a  black  school. 
Brown  T.  Topeka — or  more  formally.  Oliver 
Brown  et  al  v.  Board  of  Education  of  Topeka, 
Kan.,  et  al — came  to  be  one  of  five  cases  con- 
acrildated  by  the  Supreme  Court  for  its  land- 
mark 1954  decision.  These  cases  from  Kan- 
sas, South  Carolina.  Virginia,  and  Delaware 
attacked  state  laws  requiring  school  segrega- 
tion, while  a  similar  District  of  Colimibla 
case  (Boiling  v.  Sharpe)  attacked  federal 
statutes  which  segregated  the  schools  in  that 
reputed  citadel  of  democracy,  tbe  nation's 
capital. 

The  unanimotis  Supreme  Court  decision 
addressed  to  these  injustices  was  read  slowly 
by  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren.  All  of  his  col- 
leagues were  present  that  momentous  Mon- 
day morning  In  May  1954  to  make  their 
agreement  plain — even  Justice  Robert  Jack- 
son, who  was  seriously  111  and  bad  to  leave 
s  hospital  bed  to  be  there.  In  language  that 
he  had  been  careful  to  make  "short,  under- 
standable by  tbe  lay  public,  and  unemo- 
tional," Warren  answered  tbe  constitutional 
question  that  bad  been  raised:  "Separate 
educational  facilities  are  Inherently  un- 
equal .  .  .  such  segregation  is  a  denial  of  the 
equal  protection  of  tbe  laws  (guaranteed 
by  the  14th  Amendment)." 

In  more  detail.  Warren  set  forth  the  rea- 
sons for  the  Court's  opinion: 

"Education  is  perhaps  tbe  most  Important 
function  of  state  and  local  governments  .  .  . 
(It)  is  required  In  tbe  performance  of  our 
most  basic  public  responsibilities  ...  It  is 
the  very  foundation  of  good  citzenship  .  .  . 
In  these  days  it  Is  doubtful  that  any  child 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  succeed  in 
life  If  be  is  denied  the  opportunity  of  an 
education  Such  an  opportunity  ...  is  a 
Tight  which  must  be  made  available  to  all  on 
equal  terms. 

Tbe  decision  rejected  the  "separate  but 
equal"  doctrine  set  forth  5  years  earlier  in 
Plesay  v.  Ferguson.  Thus  was  sounded  the 
death  kneU  of  segregated  education — at  least 
on  paper.  The  former  Dean  of  the  Tale  Law 
School,  Louis  H.  PoUak.  speculated  that  "ex- 
cept for  waging  and  winning  the  Civil  W«r 


and  World  Wars  I  and  n.  the  Court's  decision 
was  probably  the  most  important  American 
governmental  act  of  any  kind  since  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation."  Black  psy- 
chologist Kenneth  Clark,  whose  scholarly 
researches  on  the  devastating  Impact  of  seg- 
regation on  black  children  had  helped  but- 
tress the  decision,  predicted  in  a  burst  of 
optimism  that  significant  desegregation 
would  take  no  more  than  10  years.  At  the 
very  least,  the  decision  seemed  to  vindicate 
those  who  still  tenaclousy  held  to  the  faith 
that  the  ultimate  solulon  to  the  black  man's 
agonies  lay  within  the  Constitution.  Less 
than  an  hour  after  Warren's  historic  pro- 
nouncement, the  Voice  of  America  and  the 
U.S.  Information  Service  shortwaved  the  news 
around  the  world  proclaiming  Brown  a  vic- 
tory for  democratic  principles  and  practices 
and  graphic  proof  that  blacks  were  not  uni- 
versally mistreated  In  white  America. 

And  the  boast  was  true — at  east  on  paper. 
For  Brown  had  declared  that  segregating  the 
races  by  law  stigmatized  the  excluded  school 
and  .  its  children,  no  matter  how  excellent 
Its  educational  quality.  In  other  words,  if 
separate  schools  were  "equal"  in  all  respects 
except  only  the  fiMjt  of  separation,  or  even  If 
a  black  school  had  better  facilities  and  In- 
struction than  its  neighboring  white  school, 
segregation  still  denied  equality  to  the  ex- 
cluded children.  Furthermore,  segregated 
schooling  taught  black  and  white  children 
that  qualitative  dllTerences  existed  between 
them,  that  each  white  was  superior  to  all 
blacks  and  each  black  child  inferior  to  all 
whites.  True  enough,  black  children  were  re- 
peatedly told  they  were  equal  to  everyone 
else,  but  their  segregated  schools — indeed 
their  entire  segregated  existence — never  al- 
lowed them  to  practice  that  equality. 

Beyond  that.  Brown  decided  that  blacks 
had  a  human  right  to  enjoy  freely  and  equally 
services  provided  at  public  expense.  Includ- 
ing, of  course,  public-financed  education.  On 
the  question  of  Just  how  and  when  the  corpse 
of  Jim  Crow  was  to  be  burled,  however,  the 
Court  postponed  Its  final  decision  pending 
answers  to  questions  about  details  and 
timing.  After  all,  thousands  of  communities 
with  different  conditions  and  problems  were 
involved.  How  far  should  the  Court  go  in 
making  rules  to  apply  to  all?  And  how  fast 
should  It  proceed?  "Forthwith,"  or  with 
enough  time  to  permit  a  "gradual  adjust- 
ment" to  the  new  order  of  things?  The  an- 
swers came  a  year  later  In  Brown  11.  On  the 
basic  question  of  desegregation,  the  Court 
held  to  Its  1954  position.  But  on  the  ques- 
tion of  how  fast  it  should  be  achieved,  the 
Court  compromised.  It  instructed  federal 
courts  to  issue  such  directives  as  were  needed 
to  desegregate  public  schools  "with  all  de- 
liberate speed." 

Predictably,  Brown  I  and  Brown  II  gen- 
erated mixed  reactions  around  the  nation. 
Southern  newspapers  and  Journals  lashed  out 
against  the  decisions,  crying  "Never!"  and 
calling  for  Chief  Justice  Warren's  impeach- 
ment. Extremists  threatened  secession  while 
moderates  promised  they  would  not  comply 
with  the  decisions.  Outraged  Southern  politi- 
cians accurately  predicted  "a  generation  of 
litigation"  and  69  congressmen  from  South- 
em  and  border  states  produced  a  manifesto 
attacking  Broicn,  accusing  the  Supreme 
Court  of  abusing  its  Judicial  power  and  argu- 
ing that  the  Constitution  had  not  even  men- 
tioned education. 

Accordingly,  no  major  desegregation  oc- 
curred in  any  of  the  1 1  Deep  South  states  In 
I95S  and  there  was  little  prospect  for  any 
under  President  Elsenhower,  the  darling  of 
Southern  voters  who.  In  the  1952  election, 
helped  him  become  the  first  Republican 
president  In  20  years.  By  January  1966,  Elsen- 
hower had  sent  to  Congress  a  plan  of  federal 
aid  to  school  construction.  When  Congress- 
man Adam  Clayton  Powell  suggested  a  rider 
to  this  bill,  withholding  funds  from  states 
that  had  not  desegregated  their  school  sys- 


tems, the  President  vraspishly  dismissed  the 
amendment  as  '"extraneous"  to  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Indeed,  the  White  House  seemed  serenely 
indifferent  to  Southern  non-compliance  un- 
til the  fall  of  1956  when  National  Guard 
troops  went  to  Clinton,  Tenn.,  and  Sturgis, 
Ky.,  to  quell  violence  while  desegregation 
proceeded.  Significantly,  the  governors  of  the 
two  states — not  the  federal  government — had 
acted.  Even  when  Texas  Oov.  Allan  Shivers 
defied  the  federal  government  by  sending 
Texas  Rangers  to  remove  black  students  from 
newly-desegregated  schools  in  Mansfield, 
Texas,  the  President  did  absolutely  nothing. 
Indeed,  whatever  desegregation  occurred  in 
1956  came  without  his  help.  As  late  as  July 
1957,  he  said:  ""I  can't  Imagine  any  set  of 
circumstances  that  would  ever  Induce  me  to 
send  federal  troops  Into  an  area  to  enforce 
orders  of  a  federal  court." 

Three  months  earlier,  however,  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  had  approved  a  plan  sub- 
mitted by  the  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  school  board 
to  desegregate,  among  others,  its  Central  High 
School.  An  injunction  to  halt  the  action  was 
voided  by  a  federal  Judge  and  the  school  was 
scheduled  to  desegregate  on  opening  day.  Im- 
mediately, Gov.  Orval  Paubus  called  out  the 
Arkansas  National  Guard  to  bar  blacks  from 
Central  High.  The  painful  results  were  later 
recalled  by  Elizabeth  Eckford,  one  of  the  new 
students  who  had  mistakenly  walked  to  the 
school  alone. 

At  the  comer  I  tried  to  pass  through  the 
long  line  of  guards  around  the  school  so  as 
to  enter  the  grounds  behind  them.  One  of 
the  guards  pointed  across  the  street.  So  I 
pointed  in  the  same  direction  and  asked 
whether  he  meant  for  me  to  cross  the  street 
and  walk  down.  He  nodded  "yes."  So  I  walked 
across  the  street  conscious  of  the  crowd  that 
stood  there,  but  they  moved  away  from  me. 

For  a  moment  all  I  could  hear  was  the 
shuffling  of  their  feet.  Then  someone  shouted 
"Here  she  comes,  get  ready!"  I  moved  away 
from  the  crowd  on  the  sidewalk  and  into  the 
the  street.  If  the  mob  came  at  me  I  could 
then  cross  back  over  so  the  guards  could  pro- 
tect me. 

The  crowd  moved  in  closer  and  then  began 
to  follow  me,  calling  me  names.  I  still  wasn't 
afraid.  Just  a  little  bit  nervous.  Then  my 
knees  started  to  shake  all  of  a  sudden  and  I 
wondered  whether  I  would  make  it  to  the 
center  entrance  a  block  away.  It  was  the 
longest  block  I  ever  walked  in  my  life.  Even 
so,  I  still  wasn't  too  scared  because  all  the 
time  I  kept  thinking  that  the  guards  would 
protect  me. 

When  I  got  right  in  front  of  the  school. 
I  went  up  to  a  guard  again.  But  this  time  he 
just  looked  straight  ahead  and  didn't  move 
to  let  me  pass  him.  I  didnt  know  what  to 
do.  Then  I  looked  and  saw  that  the  path 
leading  to  the  front  entrance  was  a  little 
further  ahead.  So  I  walked  until  I  was  right 
in  front  of  the  path  to  the  front  door.  I 
stood  looking  at  the  school — it  looked  so 
big!  I  guess  they  were  waiting  to  see  what 
was  going  to  happen.  When  I  was  able  to 
steady  my  knees,  I  walked  up  to  the  guard 
who  had  let  the  white  students  in.  He,  too. 
didn't  move.  When  I  tried  to  squeeze  past 
him  he  raised  his  bayonet  and  then  the  oth- 
er guards  closed  in  and  they  raised  their 
bayonets.  They  glared  at  me  with  a  mean  look 
and  I  was  very  frightened  and  didn't  know 
what  to  do.  I  turned  around  and  the  crowd 
came  toward  me.  They  moved  closer.  Some- 
body started  yelling,  "Lynch  her!  Lynch 
her!" 

I  tried  to  see  a  friendly  face  somewhere 
in  the  mob — someone  who  jnaybe  would  help. 
I  looked  into  the  face  of  an  old  women  and 
it  seemed  a  kind  face,  but  when  I  looked  at 
her  again,  she  spat  €m  me.  They  came  closer, 
shouting,  "No  nigger  bitch  is  going  to  get 
in  our  school.  Get  out  of  here!" 
I  turned   back  to  the  guards,   but   their 
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faces  told  me  t  wouldn't  get  help  from  them. 
Then  I  looked  down  the  block  and  saw  a 
bench  at  the  bus  stop.  I  thought,  "If  I  can 
only  get  there  I  vHll  be  safe."  1  don't  know 
why  the  bench  seemed  a  safe  place  to  me,  but 
I  started  walking  toward  it.  I  tried  to  close 
my  mind  to  what  they  were  shouting,  and 
kept  saying  to  myself,  "If  I  can  only  make  it 
to  the  bench  I  tpill  be  safe." 

When  I  finally  got  there,  I  don't  think  I 
could  have  gone  another  step.  I  sat  down  and 
the  mob  crowded  up  and  began  shouting  all 
over  again.  Someone  hollered.  "Drag  her  over 
to  this  tree!  Let's  take  care  of  this  nigger." 
Just  then  a  white  man  sat  down  beside  me, 
put  his  arm  around  me  and  patted  my 
shoulder.  He  raised  my  chin  and  said,  "Don't 
let  them  see  you  cry." 

But  the  terror-filled  experience  reduced 
Elizabeth  to  hysteria.  A  federal  Judge  again 
ordered  tbe  school  desegregated  and  again 
FaubuB  refused.  Although  he  and  Eisenhower 
met  hurriedly  to  avert  any  further  trouble, 
violence  erupted  at  Central  High  within  eight 
days  and  bystanders  were  Injured.  Finally, 
the  reluctant  President  acted.  Nationalizing 
the  Arkansas  National  Guard,  he  also  ordered 
elements  of  the  lOlst  Airborne  Division  Into 
Little  Rock — not  because  he  personally 
favored  integration  however — but  In  order  to 
Insure  the  integrity  of  the  U.S.  government 

Even  so,  numerous  desegregation-related 
bombings,  burnings  and  murders  occurred  in 
the  years  that  followed.  The  schools  of  Prince 
Edward  County,  Va..  one  of  the  original 
Supreme  Court  defendants  in  1964,  were 
closed  for  four  long  years.  In  almost  all 
cases  It  was  blacks  who  suffered  most  but 
not  even  Supreme  Court  Justices  were  im- 
mune. Justice  Hugo  Black  was  denounced 
so  bitterly  by  his  fellow  Southerners  that  it 
was  13  years  before  he  made  an  official  visit 
home.  The  determined  resistance  to  Brown 
produced  more  W^lte  House  Inaction,  eroded 
black  faith  In  the  legal-political  process  and 
detonated  the  19608 — that  passionate  decade 
which  spawned  the  sit-inners,  freedom  riders 
and  eventually  the  blast-furnace  angry 
urban  guerrlllaa.  grown  up  survivors  of  the 
violent  days  of  Elizabeth  Eckford  and  others. 

To  uadermiae  Bri>wn,  echool  districts  first 

declared  policies  of  desegregation,  then 
permitted  only  handfuls  of  black  children  to 
attend  mixed  classes.  Atlanta,  for  example, 
desegregated  only  nine  blacks  in  1962  after 
much  fanfare.  Under  a  Nashville  plan, 
tediously  stretching  desegregation  over  a 
12-year  period  at  the  rate  of  one  grade  a 
year,  19  blacks  entered  mixed  classes  in  1967. 
Five  years  later  the  city  bad  a  token  270 
blacks  in  Um  first  five  grades  of  formerly 
white  schools.  Eight  ye«rB  passed  after 
Brown  before  either  Alabama,  Mississippi  or 
South  Carolina  desegregated  even  one  school. 
After  nine  years,  only  about  one  in  every 
100  black  children  attended  a  desegregated 
schocd. 

Tbe  South'8  massive  resistance  to  Broton 
was  cotinterpolnted  in  the  North  vbere  pro- 
tecting the  neighborhood  school  waa  the 
Northern  equivalent  of  preserving  the  Sou- 
thern way  of  life.  Many  Northern  school 
boards  were  as  guilty  of  perpetrating  segrega- 
tion as  those  in  the  South.  In  an  Important, 
1961  decision,  anticipating  Northern  litiga- 
tion still  to  come,  U.S.  District  Judge  Irving 
B.  Kaufman  declared  segregation  Illegal  In 
New  Rochelle,  N.T..  tbua  making  New  York 
the  first  Northern  St«te  to  have  a  school 
within  Its  borders  desegregated  by  Federal 
cotirt  order. 

Judge  Kaufman's  decision  triggered  more 
than  a  doeen  suits  In  Northern  communities. 
Including  Chicago,  Phlladelpbl*,  Newark. 
N.J.,  and  Kanwas  City,  Kan.,  and  spurred 
voltintaiy  sOhool  desegregation  In  numerous 
other  oommunltles.  By  1963,  however,  only 
a  thimbleful  of  black  pupils  were  deseg- 
regated In  tbe  17  Southern  and  border  states 
and  within  a  year  Nortbem  boycotts  of  the 
schools  by  pro1«etlng  blacks  erupted  in  New 


York,  Chicago,  Cleveland  and  Boston.  Faced 
with  only  three  percent  desegregation  In 
ten  years.  Congress  enacted  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  Titles  IV  and  VI  of  the  new  law 
removed  school  desegregation  enforcement 
from  the  courts,  where  it  had  been  at  a 
near-stand-stlll  since  1954.  Accordingly,  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  had  the 
primary  administrative  responsibility  with 
assistance  from  the  U.S.  Attorney  General, 
newly  empowered  to  sue  local  school  systems 
refusing  to  desegregate.  Since  the  Conunis- 
sloner  was  empowered  to  cut  off  federal 
funds  to  law-breaking  school  systems,  he 
was  armed  with  a  bludgeon. 

Apparenly,  political  considerations  stayed 
his  hand,  however,  after  Southern  politi- 
cians campaigned  vigorously  in  Congress 
and  elsewhere  to  convince  the  nation  that 
the  Commissioner's  Office  of  Education  had 
""gone  beyond  the  law"  in  enforcing  Title  VI. 
While  Southerners  assaulted  OE  Commis- 
sioner Harold  Howe  II,  he  reportedly  was 
summoned  to  the  White  House  and  told  to 
cease  talking  so  much  about  desegregating 
the  schools.  Then  when  President  Johnson 
was  queried  later  about  how  hard  the  govern- 
ment should  push  for  school  desegregation, 
he,  like  Elsenhower,  was  ambiguous.  He 
wanted  the  law  "fully  enforced  at  all  times," 
he  said,  then  added:  "I  realize  that  in  some 
instances  there  has  been  some  harassment, 
some  mistakes  have  been  made,  some  people 
have  been  enthusiastic  and  differences  have 
developed." 

Many  Southerners  quickly  concluded  that 
the  President  had  apologized  for  OE's  al- 
leged misbehavior.  At  the  very  least,  they 
had  successfully  shifted  the  st>otllght  away 
from  the  illegal  dual  school  systems  in  their 
states  and  from  the  nation's  p^er -commit- 
ment to  dismantle  them.  By  February  1967, 
OE  had  cut  oS  funds  to  only  39  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  South  and  delayed  funds  to 
only  152  others.  OE's  enforcement  lagged 
despite  Its  own  massive  study — the  Cc^e- 
man  Report — which  presented  data  to  prove 
that  desegregation  helped  blacks  to  make 
significant  gains  in  their  educational 
{ichievement  while  whites  maintained  tbe^ 
previous  achievement  levels  as  lon|;  as  they 
remained  in  the  majority. 

Hitch-hiking  on  much  of  the  Coleman  Re- 
port's data,  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion's study  of  Racial  Isolation  in  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  also  argued  strongly  for  an  end 
to  school  segregation  after  finding  it  was 
not  only  intense  in  more  than  75  U.S.  cities, 
but  also  growing  worse  despite  the  Supreme 
Court's  1964  decision. 

Thoroughly  disheartened  by  the  snail's  pace 
of  school  desegregation  around  the  nation, 
many  blacks  in  the  mid-19e08  rejected  the 
idea  of  entmsting  their  children  to  schools 
dominated  by  whites  and  began  demanding 
"community  control"  of  black  schools.  Many 
were  appalled  by  the  "resegregatlon"  that 
often  occurred  In  newly-desegregated  schools 
which  tiuned  all-black  as  soon  as  white 
parents  were  able  to  move  their  children. 
Many  blacks  also  felt  that  attending  schools 
with  whites  would  not  alone  solve  the  pecu- 
liar problems  of  black  children.  Therefore, 
went  the  argument,  black  control  of  black 
schools  was  a  necessary  first  step  toward  sal- 
vaging the  millions  of  black  students  sys- 
tematically mis-educated  in  the  nation's 
schools.  Henceforth,  school  officials  would 
have  to  answer,  at  last,  to  the  very  people 
they  were  mis-serving.  Through  local  BCho<4 
boards  and  advisory  panels,  black  parents 
would  help  Insure  better  education  for  their 
children  and  thus  exercise  the  same  kind  of 
power  traditionally  wielded  by  white  sub- 
lu-ban  parents. 

Public  debate  over  community  control  and 
the  hundreds  of  questions  It  raised  was 
caught  up  In  the  whirling  dynamics  of  de- 
segregation during  the  1960b.  Southern  edu- 
cators devised  plans  and  schemes  that  they 
hoped  would  satisfy  federal  Judges  that  the 


systems  under  litigation  were  acting  in  good 
faith  and  were  making  reasonable  efforts  to 
desegregate  their  schools.  A  favorite  ploy  was 
the  so-called  ""freedom  of  choice"  plan  which 
put  the  burden  of  desegregation  on  the  chil- 
dren seeking  it.  In  hundreds  of  school  dis- 
tricts either  no  change  or  only  token  changes 
occiured  In  the  rigidly  segregated  pattern. 
Hundreds  of  complaints  fiooded  Into  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  about  widespread  efforts  to 
discourage  black  parents  from  choosing  white 
schools  for  their  children.  In  some  of  the 
worst  areas  no  overt  threats  were  necessary, 
since  many  blacks  received  little  cards  show- 
ing a  picture  of  eyes  peeking  through  a  tiny 
square  In  the  middle.  "The  eyes  of  the  Klan 
are  on  you,"  was  the  printed  warning.  It 
was  signed:  ""United  Klans  of  America.  Inc. " 

Finally,  a  series  of  federal  court  cases 
(Green  v.  New  Kent  County — 1968  in  Vir- 
ginia), {Alexander  v.  Holmes  County— 1969 
in  Mississippi),  {Swann  v.  Charlotte-Meck- 
lenburg— 1971  In  North  Carolina),  not  only 
struck  down  the  "freedom  of  choice"  plans 
but  also  Instructed  school  authorities  to  take 
all  necessary  steps  to  eliminate  segregation 
"root  and  branch."  The  courts  defined  a 
desegregation  plan  as  Inadequate  If  it  did 
not  actually  bring  about  a  unitary  system, 
that  is,  schools  that  were  neither  black  nor 
white,  but  "Just  schools."  And  the  Supreme 
Court  refused  to  tolerate  further  delays  In 
implementing  school  desegregation,  declar- 
ing unanimously  that  its  1955  all-deliberate- 
speed  rule  was  "no  longer  constitutionally 
permissible." 

In  the  wake  of  Swann,  federal  courts 
throughout  the  South  ordered  extensive  bus- 
ing programs  (some  of  them  drawn  up  by 
HEW),  which  In  many  cases  were  designed 
to  achieve  a  racial  distribution  in  each  school 
roughly  equivalent  to  that  of  the  entire 
school  district.  As  schools  prepared  to  open 
for  the  1971  fall  term,  however,  statements 
by  President  Nixon  and  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren E.  Burger  short-circuited  these  busing 
plans.  First,  the  president  declared  that  he 
was  "against  i^using  as  '^bat  tenn  Is  com-, 
roonly.uaed  in  school  desegregation  cases." 
Announcing  that  he  had  ordered  the  federal 
government  to  disavow  a  HEW-devised  bus- 
ing plan  for  Austin,  Texas,  he  also  proposed 
a  $1.5  billion  Emergency  School  Assistance 
Act  and  ordered  HEW  Secretary  Elliot  L. 
Richardson  to  draft  an  amendment  to  pro- 
hibit use  of  federal  funds  to  finance  busing. 
Later,  the  XJS.  Justice  Dept.  joined  the  Cor- 
pus Chrlsti,  Texas,  school  district  in  asking 
the  Supreme  Court  to  delay  Implementation 
of  a  HEW  busing  plan  for  that  city.  Then 
Chief  Justice  Burger,  who  had  written  the 
Swann  decision,  warned  federal  judges  that 
they  were  misreading  Swann  and,  In  essence, 
going  too  far  by  attempting  to  achieve  fixed 
racial  quotas  in  school  districts. 

Amidst  this  Washington  backlash,  national 
attention  focused  momentarily  on  Pontlac, 
Mich.,  a  small  industrial  town  20  miles  north 
of  Detroit  and  the  first  large  nortbem  city  to 
be  ordered  by  a  federal  court  to  bus  children 
to  achieve  school  desegregation.  Judge  Da- 
mon J.  Keith,  a  black  Jurist,  had  noted  in  his 
decision  Involving  the  busing  of  approxi- 
mately 9,000  of  the  city's  24,000  students: 
"The  harm  to  another  generation  of  black 
children  while  awaiting  implementation  of 
'long-range  plans'  to  integrate  cannot  be 
tolerated  and  no  degree  of  expense  Is  un- 
bearable when  placed  alongside  of  the  un- 
bearable situation  which  exists  for  these 
black  children  . . ," 

Nevertheless,  white  parents  In  Pontlac 
thumbed  their  noses  at  Judge  Keith's  de- 
cision by  staging  a  massive,  anti-busing  rally. 
Then,  one  late  August  night,  vand&ls  ripped 
a  hole  In  the  chalnllnk  fence  sturoundlng 
the  school  bus  yard,  dynamiting  and  burn- 
ing ten  buses  worth  about  $60,000.  On  the 
opening  day  <A  school,  five  women  chained 
themselves  to  a  gate  at  the  bus  yard  to 
prevent    buses    from    leaving.   Drivers    Who 
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m&naged  to  move  their  bvises  were  Jeered  by 
mobs  who  blocked  passage  with  their  bodies, 
burled  stones  through  the  windows  and 
punctured  the  radiators  with  sharpened 
broomsticks.  Cars  attempted  to  run  off  the 
road  buses  loculed  with  children  and  one  bus 
barely  missed  plunging  into  a  river.  Pickets 
ringed  a  number  of  schools,  yelling  "Nigger  I 
Nigger!"  at  black  children  and  black 
teachers.  At  one  school,  sheriff's  deputies  and 
state  police  had  to  escort  black  pupils  to 
their  classes. 

Warned  by  the  FBI  of  a  Ku  Klux  Klan  plot 
to  "execute"  him.  Judge  Keith  not  only 
Ignored  the  threats,  he  sternly  warned  pro- 
testing white  parents  that  his  busing  order 
would  be  carried  out  even  If  U.  S.  marshals 
or  FBI  agents  had  to  ride  the  buses.  Even- 
tually, the  former  Orand  Dragon  of  the 
Michigan  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  four  of  his  as- 
sociates were  Indicted  for  the  bus  bombings. 
Judge  Keith's  decision  was  upheld  by  the 
V.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  and.  In  effect,  con- 
firmed by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  which  re- 
fused to  review  it. 

Even  so,  busing  became  a  month-by- 
montb,  carefully  manipulated  exercise  In 
political  gamesmanship  as  well  as  an  edu- 
cation Issue  during  the  1972  presidential 
campaign.  In  his  January  state  of  the  Union 
message.  President  Nixon  announced  he 
would  oppose  busing  to  achieve  what  he 
called  "arbitrary"  racial  balance.  In  Febru- 
ary, he  called  for  a  federal  study  of  alterna- 
tives to  busing.  In  March,  two  days  after  the 
Florida  presidential  primary  in  which  74 
percent  of  the  state's  voters  said  they  favored 
a  constitutional  amendment  against  busing, 
Nixon  asked  Congress  to  approve  a  morator- 
ium on  all  court-ordered  busing  and  new 
educational  bills  to  stop  all  new  busing.  But 
he  s&ld  absolutely  nothing  about  prohibiting 
the  use  of  public  funds  to  transport  pupils 
to  parochial  schools  and  to  rau:lally  segre- 
gated, private  academies.  In  April  Zlegler 
announced  that  Nixon  would  support  a  con- 
st'tutlooal  amendment  against  busing  If 
Conjjress  did  not  pa-oi  antlbusing  legislation. 
In  May,  seven  lawyers  from  tnc  j^ju.unt^  De- 
partments ClvU  Rights  Division  resigned  in 
protest  over  Nixon's  school  desegregation 
policies.  And  la  June,  the  President  signed 
a  Higher  Education  BUI  which  provided  all 
further  court-ordered  busing  would  be  stayed 
until  all  current  appeals  were  exhausted  or 
until  January  1974. 

Following  President  NUon's  lead,  several 
states — North  and  South — have  passed  laws, 
resolutions,  and  even  constitutional  amend- 
ments opposing  busing  as  a  means  of  achiev- 
ing desegregation.  The  NAACP  Legal  Defense 
Fund  anticipates  that  continued  gasoline 
shortages  may  adversely  affect  school  deseg- 
regation programs  requiring  busing.  But  in 
Memphis,  where  the  busing  issue  has  been 
litigated,  federal  courts  have  ruled  that  gaso- 
line may  not  be  withheld  to  thwart  deseg- 
regation. 

Meanwhile,  local,  state  and  national  elec- 
tion candidates  have  vied  with  each  other 
In  declaring  their  unalterable  opposition  to 
busing,  instead  of  rationally  debating  the 
Issues  Involved.  With  opposiUon  to  busing 
as  their  subterfuge,  school  districts  presently 
under  court  orders  have  filed  new  appeals 
to  postpone  school  desegregation.  And  the 
federal  executive  branch  has  diminished  Its 
role  as  enforcer  of  desegregation  require- 
ments to  such  an  extent  that  a  law  suit 
against  HEW  has  led  to  a  court  order  direct- 
ing the  department  to  resume  Its  responsi- 
bility for  requiring  compliance  with  the  law. 

As  might  be  expected.  Nixon's  obvious 
manipulating  of  the  busing  issue  to  win 
votes  has  obscured  a  number  of  Important 
facts  compiled  by  the  Metropolitan  Applied 
Beoearch  Center  (MAKC)  and  othere.  From 
1939  to  1964  tiiere  were  no  outcries  against 
busing  when  It  made  possible  the  transition 
from  the  one-room  achoolhouse  to  the  con- 


solidated school.  MARC  notes  that  there  also 
were  no  emotional  outcries  or  demands  for 
restrictive  legislation  from  Congress  or  the 
President  when  white  and  black  children 
were  (and  are)  being  transported  long  dis- 
tances at  greater  cost  to  maintain  racially 
segregated  schools.  Indeed,  during  the  year 
before  the  Brown  decision,  the  courts  re- 
peatedly ruled  against  black  parents  who  had 
sued  numerous  school  boards  for  assigning 
their  children  to  segregated  schools.  In  short, 
the  outcries  against  busing  only  began  when 
It  was  tised  to  desegregate. 

Nixon  claims  busing  Is  "massive"  and  ex- 
pensive. But  the  facts  are  that  only  three 
percent  of  public  school  biislng  has  been 
for  desegregation  piirposes  and  the  total  per- 
pupll  cost  has  ranged  only  between  $30  and 
$60  annually  for  each  student  or  only  about 
1 .5  to  3.0  percent  of  the  total  school  budget. 
Nixon  claims  busing  is  "inconvenient"  to 
students.  But  In  six  of  11  school  districts 
studied  by  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  Fund 
there  was  no  Increase  In  the  average  time 
spent  by  students  on  the  bus.  The  average 
Increase  for  the  other  districts  was  only  15 
minutes.  Nixon  claims  busing  Is  unsafe.  But 
the  facts  are  that  school  busing  Is  the  safest 
means  of  transportation  In  the  nation — both 
in  terms  of  accident  and  fatality  rates. 

Whether  busing  is  the  only  realistic  way 
that  urban  school  systems  can  be  desegre- 
gated Is  still  very  much  an  unsettled  ques- 
tion, but  most  of  the  techniques  that  have 
not  Involved  busing  have  failed  because  of 
heavily  segregated  residential  patterns  In  the 
cities  (In  Chicago.  98  percent  of  the  black 
pupils  attend  predominantly  black  schools; 
m  Los  Angeles.  92  percent;  In  New  York,  84 
percent) .  Accordingly,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals In  March  1972  ordered  the  Norfolk, 
Va.,  8cho<H  board  to  provide  free  transporta- 
tion as  part  of  Its  desegregation  plan  on  the 
grounds  that  without  transportation  to  the 
assigned  school,  the  whole  desegregation 
plan  woxxld  be  a  "futile  gesture"  and  a  "cruel 
hoax."  If.  then,  busing  is  the  most  practical 
means  by  which  most  cities  can  desegregate 
their  schools.  HEW  estimates  that  It  will  In- 
volve about  33  percent  of  the  gnule  school 
students  in  a  typical  urban  area.  Accora- 
Ingly,  the  leuciai  couns  nave  been  erasing 
the  geo-political  boundaries  between  urban 
and  suburban  and  between  de  facto  and  de 
jure  segregation. 

The  Latin  distinctions  figured  prominently 
In  a  Denver  case  (Keyes  v.  School  DUtHct 
No.  1 ) .  the  first  school  desegregation  suit  to 
reach  the  Supreme  Court  from  a  major  city 
outside  the  South.  One-race  Northern 
schools  had  generally  been  considered  the 
result  of  "de  facto"  segregation  In  housing 
rather  than  the  result  of  state  or  local  gov- 
ernment action.  Northern  schools  had  been 
distinguished  from  the  de  jure  (state  estab- 
lished) segregated  schools  of  the  South  and 
had  not  been  subject  to  the  remedial  orders 
Issued  by  Southern  federal  cotirts. 

But  In  Keyes  the  Supreme  Court  found 
that  de  jure  action  In  Denver  (as  also  In 
Pontlac,  Mich.,  and  elsewhere)  had  produced 
a  segregated  attendance  zone  which  con- 
tained 40  percent  of  the  city's  black  stu- 
dents. The  Supreme  Co\irt  said  the  burden 
of  proof  was  on  the  school  to  show  that  its 
action  In  segregating  one  district  was  un- 
related to  the  entire  system.  If  the  Denver 
board  cannot  prove  segregation  In  one  sec- 
tor Is  iscdated  from  the  rest  of  the  system, 
then  the  entire  system  will  be  considered 
tainted  and  will  have  to  be.  In  the  Court's 
view,  desegregated  "root  and  branch"  jvist 
as  any  Southern  system  would  be. 

The  more  elusive  urban-suburban  Issue 
grows  out  of  the  so-called  "white  flight"  to 
the  suburbs.  In  two  dramatic  examples, 
Richmond,  Va.,  and  Detroit,  Mich.,  no 
amount  of  redrawing  of  attendance  sonee. 
pairing  schools,  or  even  busing  within  each 
city  can  produce  a  unitary  system,  sines  not 
enough  white  pupils  remain   in  the  school 


systems  to  produce  substantially  mixed  stu- 
dent bodies.  Though  mindful  of  this,  federal 
district  courts  In  Michigan  and  Virginia 
nevertheless  have  ruled  that  state  and  local 
government  officials  as  well  as  school  offi- 
cials followed  practices  which  segregated 
and  discriminated  against  blacks  and  thus 
violated  the  14th  Amendment.  Since  the 
Detroit  and  Richmond  school  systems  are. 
In  fact,  segregated,  declared  the  courts,  they 
ought  to  be  merged  with  their  surrounding 
suburbs. 

In  the  Detroit  case  [Bradley  v.  Millken) , 
Federal  District  Judge  Stephen  Roth's  1971 
ruling  was  upheld  by  the  UJ3.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, but  a  later  rehearing  of  the  case  has 
left  further  decision  still  pending.  In  the 
Richmond  case  (Bradley  v.  Richmond)  the 
1972  ruling  of  Federal  District  Judge  Robert 
R.  Merhlge  Jr.  was  voided  when  the  Supreme 
Court,  In  a  dramatic  4-4  vote  (Justice  Lewis 
F.  Powell  abstained  because  he  had  once 
been  a  Richmond  school  board  member)  up- 
held a  lower  court  ruling  that  the  merger  of 
the  predominantly  black  Richmond  school 
district  with  the  largely-white,  adjacent 
school  districts  of  Henrico  and  Chesterfield 
counties  was  unconstitutional. 

Since  the  population  shifts  which  created 
the  Richmond  and  Detroit  cases  have  created 
other  metropolitan  buUseyes — black  centera 
ringed  by  white— the  national  issue  of  merg- 
ing city  and  county  school  districts  to  bus 
students  has  been  Joined. 

Clearly,  the  work  of  dlsmantUng  the  na- 
tion's dual  school  systems  has  only  begun 
with  the  first  generation  of  students  since 
the  1954  Supreme  Court  decision.  The  ad- 
vent of  the  so-called  unitary  school  systems 
In  the  South,  where  schools  were  declared 
neither  black  nor  white  but  "Just  schools," 
has  ushered  In  a  "second  generation"  of 
desegregation  problems  involving  more  ob- 
stacles than  the  hiasslve  resistance  of  the 
1960s.  The  price  of  desegregation  has  in- 
cluded either  a  wholesale  shut-down  of 
black  schools  or  their  merger  with  others 
which.  In  either  case,  shifted  to  blacks  the 
burden  of  adjusting  to  a  new  white  authority 
structure  In  the  hands  of  poliny  makers  who 
had  staunchly  resisted  desegregation. 

Moved  Into  white -dominated  schools,  black 
pupils  too  easily  have  become  special  targets 
of  policies  which  favor  whites  whUe  reject- 
ing black  traditions  and  culture.  They  have 
been  excluded  from  extracurricular  activities 
tracked  into  segregated  classes  "pushed  out'' 
or  confronted  with  condescension  and  hostil- 
ity. In  one  desegregated  school  where  black 
and  white  students  sat  on  opposite  sides  of 
a  classroom,  a  teacher  regularly  turned  her 
back  to  the  black  students  and  addressed 
the  whites.  School  confronutlons  have  been 
provoked  through  discriminatory  disciplin- 
ing of  black  students,  through  malicious  dis- 
play of  Confederacy  symboU  and  through  the 
massive  displacement  of  black  principals, 
teachers  and  coaches.  Since  1954.  at  least  31  - 
584  black  educators  have  been  dismissed  de- 
moted or  displaced,  thus  creating  an  esti- 
mated $240.5  mUllon  loss  in  the  southern 
black  community. 

These  "second  generation"  problems  have 
received  Uttle  public  attention  by  compari- 
son with  the  evils  of  de  Jure  segregation  it- 
self and,  even  more  imfortunate,  neither  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  nor  HEW  has  made 
a  serious,  ongoing  monitoring  effort  to  gauge 
the  breadth  and  Intensity  of  these  problems. 
Yet,  the  problems  threaten  efforts  to  create 
unitary  systems. 

Even  so.  the  evidence  is  by  no  means  con- 
clusive that  desegregation  alone  is  educa- 
tionally beneficial.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission's  1973  study  of 
10  communities  has  found  that  school  deseg- 
regaUon  contributed  to  some  educational  Im- 
provemenu  largely  because  the  "shock  of 
desegregation"  bad  forced  local  officials  to 
take  a  "new  and  hard  look"  at  school  pro- 
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grams  and,  In  many  cases,  revise  them.  Of- 
ficials have  also  given  teachers  si>eclfic  train- 
lug  in  preparation  for  desegregation  and  spe- 
cial federal  grants  have  helped  to  broaden 
course  offerings  and  to  add  staff  specialists. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  educators  have 
come  to  believe  that  desegregation  Is  a  neces- 
sary but  not  sufficient  condition  for  positive 
resvQts.  For  equal  education  Implies  more 
than  Just  equal  physical  space  In  the  same 
classroom,  the  same  teacher  or  the  same 
principal.  It  also  Implies  equal  say-so  over 
curricula,  equal  access  to  all  available  re- 
sources and  equal  access  to  school  policy 
makere  and  managers.  So  far,  desegregation 
has  not  guaranteed  these  additional  rights 
to  black  parents  and,  to  that  extent.  It  has 
not  guaranteed  quality  education.  The  Su- 
preme Court  declared  school  desegregation 
a  national  policy  20  years  ago.  Since  only  one- 
third  of  the  nation's  black  pupils  are  deseg- 
regated, and  since  the  would-be  hero  of  the 
Watergate  hearings.  Sen.  Sam  Ervln  (D., 
N.C.) ,  Is  waging  a  new  offensive  against  bus- 
ing, and,  since  blacks  have  little  reason  to 
believe  that  white  school  officials  will  treat 
black  students  any  more  fairly  today  than 
they  treated  Central  High  School  graduate 
Elizabeth  Eckford  and  others  yesterday,  since 
all  of  these  and  more  are  serious  considera- 
tions, the  question  Is:  Will,  say,  40  more 
years  be  required  to  finally  construct  a  uni- 
tary school  system?  And,  If  so,  will  this  be 
In  the  best  Interests  of  black  people?  If  not, 
what  wlU  be?  On  the  resolution  of  these  sorts 
of  questions  rests  the  future  of  public  school 

education  for  both  black  and  white  America. 
/^  

1954  REVzsrrED 

(By  Jack   Slater) 

Everything  has  changed,  and  so  little  has 
changed.  Since  May  17,  19S4.  when  the  n.S. 
Supreme  Court  outlawed  racial  segregation 
in  public  schools.  It  has  been  as  if  we  have 
spun  through  the  center  of  a  contradiction, 
past  the  first  brave  hopes  engendered  by  the 
Court  decision  itself,  past  the  mobilization 
of  the  first  White  Citizens  Councils,  past 
the  sit-ins  and  the  freedom  rides  and  the 
massed  swaying  crowds  at  the  1963  March 
on  Washington — past  all  of  it,  across  a  trail 
of  burning  cities,  lynchlngs  and  assassina- 
tions, into— finally — the  terrible  knowledge 
that,  for  all  of  the  changed  landscape 
around  us,  America  remains  much  the  same. 

A  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  was  passed,  an 
era  of  segregation  In  transportation  and 
other  facilities  was  ended,  a  black  political 
base  in  scores  of  cities  was  established.  Yet 
it  is  still  a  country  In  which  too  many  social 
Institutions  and  particularly  the  public 
schools  abort  and  butcher  their  meaning 
for  black  children — and  this  despite  a  Su- 
preme Court  ruling  Issued  20  years  ago.  The 
ruling,  won  only  after  extraordinary  labor 
was  achieved  by  a  handful  of  lawyers,  social 
scientists  and  othere  who  refused  to  accept 
less  than  full  legal  equality  for  black  peo- 
ple. It  was  their  refusal  which  started 
America  on  Its  long  Journey  through  the 
contradiction  of  the  past  20  years.  They 
'  changed  everything  by  bringing  the  country 
forward  even  to  this  place  In  which  so  little 
has  changed. 

Moat  of  them  are  middle-aged  or  elderly 
now.  Some  have  retired  or  have,  like  Dr. 
Kenneth  B.  Clark,  threatened  retirement; 
and  some  are  still  very  much  at  the  helm. 
Like  Thurgood  Marshall,  nearly  all  of  them 
were  carried  upward  by  the  1954  victory 
Into  the  highest  levels  of  their  careers, 
while  a  few  such  as  the  Rev.  Oliver  Brown 
and  his  daughter,  Linda,  remained  station- 
ary, or  became  heroes  only  for  the  moment 
before  vanishing  once  more  Into  obscurity. 

A  fiercely  determined  yet  gentle  black 
man  who  bad  lived  all  of  his  life  in  Topeka, 
Kans..  Oliver  Brown,  along  with  bis  daugh- 
ter, served  the  1954  decision  in  the  same 
manner  that  Rosa  Parks  would  later  serve 


the  Montgomery  bus  boycott.  He  challenged 
a  way  of  life,  as  Mrs.  Parks  did,  and  there- 
by gave  birth  to  a  series  of  events  which 
changed  the  direction  and  expression  of 
American  racism. 

In  1950,  he  sued  the  Topeka  Board  of  Edu- 
cation after  he  attempted  unsuccessfully  to 
enroll  his  seven-year-old  daughter  In  a  white 
school  only  three  blocks  from  their  home.  A 
three-Judge  federal  court  ruled  against  him 
in  1951  by  holding  that  It  was  bound  by  the 
1896  "separate-but-equal"  doctrine  of  Ple.'isy 
V.  Ferguson.  Brown  promptly  appealed  to 
the  Supreme  Court  which  agreed  to  review 
his  case,  Just  as  It  later  agreed  to  review  the 
school  segregation  cases  then  In  litigation  In 
South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Delaware  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  Brown  case,  how- 
ever, won  top  billing,  and  when  the  Court 
eventually  consolidated  all  of  the  school  cases 
under  a  single  heading,  they  became  known 
forever  as  Brovm  v.  Board  of  Education. 

Oliver  Brown  lived  long  enough  to  witness 
only  a  part  of  the  extraordinary  history  he 
helped  to  create.  In  1961,  he  died  of  a  heart 
attack  on  the  eve  of  the  decade's  battle  for 
civil  rights.  His  daughter,  Linda,  however, 
did  witness  the  1960s.  Yet  to  her  regret,  she 
remained  In  Topeka,  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
protest  movement,  and  grew  to  become  a 
woman  Influenced  now  not  so  much  by  the 
sweep  of  history  as  by  the  claustrophobia  of 
small-town  Americana. 

"I'd  like  to  leave  Topeka,"  she  says,  sitting 
down  In  the  living  room  of  her  townhouse. 
"There  are  so  few  opportunities  here.  Topeka 
is  a  good  place  to  raise  children,  but  .  .  .  ," 
and  then  she  smUes  a  little  and  completes 
her  sentence  with  a  slight  shrug  of  her 
shoulders. 

Divorced,  the  mother  of  two  grade-school 
children  and  a  keypunch  operator  working 
nights  at  Goodyear,  Linda  Brown  Smith  is  a 
soft-spoken,  heavy-set.  somewhat  diffident 
woman  who  sees  her  life  clearly  defined  by 
that  single  transcendent  moment  when  she 
and  her  father  entered  the  all-white  Sumner 
Elementary  School  to  seek  her  admittance.  It 
Is  that  moment  and  the  subsequent  1954 
decision  concerning  It  which  gives  not  only 
meaning  but  victory  to  her  life.  Later,  years 
later,  after  she  experienced  disappointment 
in  marriage,  disappointment  in  Topeka's 
vistas  and  disappointment  at  not  being  able 
to  finish  college  ("I  went  to  Washburn  Uni- 
versity of  Topeka  for  two  yeare,"  she  says, 
"but  my  family  Just  didn't  have  enough 
money  to  allow  me  to  finish"),  the  year  1954 
and  her  relationship  to  It  would  remsiln  the 
single,  happy  constant  In  her  life.  And  her 
pride  in  that  relationship  emerges  now  as 
she  takes  a  visitor  on  a  late  afternoon  tour 
of  her  Topeka,  driving  past  the  formerly 
white  Svunner  Elementary  School,  past  the 
once  all-black  Monroe  Elementary  School  to 
which  she  traveled  21  blocks,  and  under  the 
recently  constructed  freeway  trestle  where 
the  Brown  family  home  once  stood  only  three 
blocks  from  Sumner.  It  Is  a  short  tour  of 
familiar  mid-western  streets  which  have  be- 
come the  map  to  Linda  Smith's  conscious- 
ness. 

"My  father  was  a  strong,  courageous  man," 
she  suddenly  says.  By  now,  the  to\ir  has 
ended,  and  she  Is  heading  homeward  to  get 
ready  for  work  on  the  nlghtshlft  at  Oood- 
year.  "If  my  father  had  lived,  he  might  have 
become  another  Martin  Luther  Ellng.  I  often 
wish  he  could  have  seen  it  all,  the  '608,  the 
civil  rights  movement,  all  of  It,"  she  says, 
her  voice  rising  for  the  first  time  with  an 
edge  of  emotion.  Then  the  car  comes  to  a 
stop  in  front  of  her  home,  and  she  leaves 
the  past  behind  her  to  get  ready  for  the 
present. 

"It  Is  difficult  now  to  understand  the  cli- 
mate In  which  we  were  developing  the  cases 
during  those  years,"  says  James  Madison 
Nabrlt  Jr.  "I^'s  been  a  long  time,  after  all. 
And  It's  almost  Impossible  to  make  some- 


body else  understand,  to  make  you  under- 
stand the  animosity  we  encountered  In  those 
days  as  we  went  from  courtroom  to  court- 
room throughout  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Georgia.  Florida,  South  Carolina,  Texas.  Ken- 
tucky. It's  difficult  to  transmit  the  feeling 
of  those  times,  the  atmosphere." 

A  year  younger  than  the  century,  he  sits 
In  his  Washington.  D.C.,  home  smiling  the 
gentle,  worldly  smile  of  a  wise  old  man  and 
speaking  In  the  thrilling  measured  cadences 
of  a  country  preacher.  Yet  James  Nabrlt.  for- 
mer president  of  Howard  University,  is  no 
preacher,  although  he  is — In  the  broadest 
sense  of  the  term — an  evangelist,  an  evan- 
gelist who  chose  the  law  rather  than  the 
Gospel  and  became  a  civil  rights  attorney 
at  a  time  when  such  a  species  hardly  existed. 
Much  of  his  distinction  today  rests  on  his 
participation  in  the  Brown  case  as  one  of  the 
principal  attorneys  for  the  plaintiffs.  But  he 
had  been  tolling  In  the  vineyards  toward 
Brown  many  years  before  1954. 

"Your  travel  was  restricted."  he  continues, 
"your  accommodations  were  restricted  and 
your  life,  once  you  arrived  in  those  towns, 
was  threatened.  Nor  was  there  any  pay,  except 
for  those  who  were  employed  by  the  NAACP. 
Now  in  that  kind  of  situation,  lawyers  had 
to  have  something  else,  some  commitment, 
otherwise  they  wouldn't  have  been  fools 
enough  to  subject  themselves  to  that  sort 
of  thing.  The  rewards  were  Just  not  apparent 
at  that  time.  People  would  say,  'Why  are  you 
wasting  yotir  time?  You  can't  win.  This  Is  a 
white  man's  paradise.  You've  got  white 
Judges,  white  lawyers,  white  prosecutors, 
white  Juries.'  And  as  tliough  that  weren't 
enough,  we  had  difficulty  getting  clients,  be- 
cause m  those  days  there  was  a  great  fear 
among  black  people  about  exposing  them- 
selves as  opponents  to  the  system.  We  had 
difficulty  finding  people  to  represent.  Ethi- 
cally, of  cotirse,  we  weren't  supposed  to  go 
out  and  look  for  them.  But  if  we  had  sat 
In  our  offices  waiting  for  clients  to  come  to 
us,  we'd  be  sitting  there  now." 

The  lawyere  were  directed  by  spteclal 
NAACP  counsel  Thiirgood  Marshall.  How  did 
he  react  to  the  hostility  and  the  threats? 

"Thurgood  developed  a  way  of  shedding 
the  animosity  we  encountered,"  Dr.  Nabrlt 
replies.  "I  think  he  played  a  make-believe 
game  that  the  hate  directed  toward  him 
didn't  exist.  Be  tried  to  pay  no  attention  to 
It.  Also,  he  could  be  a  cold-blooded  type — 
and  that  quality  was  obviously  a  protective 
device.  He  could  go  for  the  Jugular  vein  and 
not  be  too  concerned  about  the  reaction  of 
whites  or  blacks.  At  the  same  time,  Thurgood 
was  a  charming  man.  He  had  the  ability  to 
encase  himself  in  a  kind  of  aura  which  at- 
tracted people  to  him.  Then  once  he  had 
encased  himself  completely  In  this  aura,  he 
would  leap  out  of  It  at  the  opposing  lawyers, 
at  the  Jury.  And  when  the  thing  was  over, 
even  though  he  had  clawed  these  i>eople  to 
their  very  guts,  the  f8M;ade  of  charm,  humor 
and  coolness  still  captivated  them." 

Dr.  Nabrlt  became  actively  involved  In  the 
long  series  of  legal  battles  preceding  the 
Brown  case  ln-lM#-«rhen  he  Joined  the  law 
school  faculty  at  Howard  University.  During 
that  year,  the  law  school  initiated  the  now- 
famous  "dry-runs"  in  which  faculty  mem- 
bers, NAACP  lawyere,  students  and  commu- 
nity membere  turned  themselves  brlefiy  into 
skeptical,  disbelieving  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices. Going  through  their  dry-runs  shortly 
before  a  Court  appearance.  Dr.  Nabrlt  and 
othere.  Including  Thurgood  Marehall.  would 
argue  before  the  Howard  "cotirt"  In  prepara- 
tion for  the  real  Court.  "Through  the  yeare 
the  cases  Involved  transportation,  edu- 
cation, and  voting  rights,"  Dr.  Nabrlt  recalls. 
"They  were  always  difficult  and  often  com- 
plex, but  I  dont  remember  being  asked  one 
question  in  the  Supreme  Court  which  had 
not  already  been  asked  and  answered  during 
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thoae  dry-runs,  which.  Incidentally,  went  on 
regxilmrly  tot  19  yean — tlU  1966." 

The  flrst  of  several  siKicessful  NAACP  suits 
seeking  admission  of  black  students  to  grad- 
uate and  professional  schools  also  began  In 
In  the  late  1930s.  Always  losing  those  suits 
m  the  lower  courts,  the  NAACP  Legal  De- 
fense Pxind  appealed  to  the  sympathetic 
high  Court.  And  more  than  other  single  fac- 
tor, the  cumulatlTe  effect  of  the  decisions 
rendered  by  the  Coxirt.  decisions  which 
opened  graduate  schools  to  blacks  in  Mis- 
souri (1938),  Oklahoma  (1950)  and  Texas 
(1950),  served  as  precedents  to  Influence 
the  landmark  decision  rendered  In  1954. 

In  fact,  the  big  push  toward  what  was  to 
become  the  Court's  school  desegregation 
order  began  in  the  years  immediately  before 
the  tiegal  Defense  Fund  won  the  1950  grad- 
uate school  cases  In  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

Constance  Baker  Motley  was  there  at  that 
time,  employed  as  a  Legal  Defense  Fund 
staff  member  writing  briefs  for  the  Okla- 
homa and  Texas  cases,  and  participating  in 
all  of  the  dry-run  arguments  at  Howard.  "It 
was  a  great  time  for  all  of  us,"  she  recalls, 
referring  to  the  Important  desegregation  ef- 
forts of  those  early  years. 

Mrs.  Motley,  who  conveys  an  Impression  of 
cool  reserve  and  strength,  had  Joined  the 
NAACP  legal  staff  shortly  before  her  gradua- 
tion from  Columbia  University  School  of 
Law  In  1946.  Later.  In  the  igSOs,  she  was  to 
become  the  first  black  women  elected  to  serve 
In  the  New  York  State  Senate.  And  later 
still,  she  would  serve  as  the  first  woman 
borough  president  of  Manhattan  before  her 
1986  appointment  and  present  position  as  a 
Judge  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court  In  New 
York.  In  the  mld-1940s.  however,  Mrs.  Mot- 
ley was  simply  one  of  several  tenderfoot  at- 
torneys committed  to  civU  rights. 

"I  think  we  were  all  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  It  was  a  great  time,"  she  adds,  sitting 
in  the  suMued  light  of  her  chambers  In 
Manhattans  U.  8.  Courthoiise.  "Of  course, 
we  didn't  realize  when  we  started  that 
events  woiild  move  as  rapidly  as  they  did. 
We  thought  it  would  be  many  years  later, 
perhaps  In  the  1960s  or  1970s,  when  the  Su- 
preme CoTirt  would  agree  to  review  a  school 
desegregation  case." 

As  Mrs.  Motley  sees  It.  the  rapidly  moving 
events  came  ironically  in  the  form  of  three 
defeats  which  the  Legal  Defense  Fund  suf- 
fered throughout  1951  and  1952  when  It 
pressed  its  school  desegregation  suits  In  the 
lower  courts.  The  defeats,  immediately  ap- 
pealed to  the  high  Court,  took  place  in  Clar- 
endon County.  8.  C;  Topeka,  Kans.;  and 
Prince  Edward  County.  Va.  NAACP  attorneys, 
however,  won  their  desegregation  suit  in 
Wilmington,  Del.,  but  because  the  Delaware 
court  deferred  to  the  Supreme  Court  on  the 
matter  of  overturning  Plessy  v.  Ferguaon. 
that  case  was  also  added  to  the  lUt  before 
the  Court,  as  was  the  District  of  Columbia 
case  argued  by  James  Nabrlt. 

After  the  first  oral  arguments  were  sched- 
uled for  December,  1952,  events  moved  eien 
more  rapidly. 

"We  researched  the  BTOwn  brief,  wrote  It, 
debated  it — rewrote  and  debated  and  rewrote 
again  and  again,"  Mrs.  Motley  recalls.  "At 
the  same  time,  there  were  weekly  conferences 
to  attend — and  weekly  commuting  between 
Washington  and  New  York.  The  conferences 
would  often  Involve  as  many  as  60  people  at 
one  time  and  never  less  than  20  Sociologists 
psychologists,  historians.  lawyers — all  were 
involved  The  writing  of  the  brief,  then,  was 
a  long,  arduous  task  It  took  many  months, 
and  many  more  hours  were  spent  Just  trying 
t«  agree  on  the  approach  the  brief  should 
take." 

Wlt-i  the  oomplctloa  of  the  brtef,  however, 
the  end  was  hardly  In  sight.  After  the  oral 
arguments  closed  on  December  11.  1952,  the 
Supreme  Court  daclded  the  following  June 
that  it  could  not  yet  decide.  The  Court  stUl 


needed  additional  time,  needed  additional 
answers  to  additional  qustlons.  And  so  the 
NAACP  lawyers  researched  once  more  during 
the  summer  of  '63 — and  rewrote  and  re- 
searched Into  the  late  fall. 

With  a  kind  of  masochistic  pride,  an  old 
press  release,  dated  November  16,  1963.  de- 
scribes the  feverish  activity  of  those  months 
when  it  suddenly  seemed  possible  that  the 
NAACP  might  win : 

"The  staff  of  the  Legal  Defense  and  Educa- 
tional Fund,  consisting  of  six  lawyers,  six 
secretaries  and  two  clerks,  swung  into  action 
on  June  9.  .  .  , 

"By  tnldsummer.  some  staff  workers  were 
going  two  and  three  days  without  sleep, 
taking  time  out  only  to  eat.  By  the  end  of 
October,  no  one  was  getting  more  than  three 
or  four  hours  sleep  at  a  time.  Enough  coffee 
was  consumed  by  the  workers  in  the  Legal 
Defense  office  to  supply  a  regiment  for  a  full 
week  Several  of  the  lawyers  have  not  had  a 
meal  with  their  families  in  four  months.  The 
same  Is  true  of  the  clerical  staff. 

"Thurgood  Marshall  .  .  .  has  slept  in  his 
own  bed  at  home  eight  Umes  In  the  past  four 
months  and  has  only  had  dinner  with  his 
wUe  twice  in  the  past  three  months.  Six  of 
the  lawyers  who  came  to  New  York  to  work  on 
the  brief  have  not  seen  their  wives  In  three 
months.  The  secretaries  and  volunteers  put 
in  shifts  of  15  to  20  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a 
week,  without  requesting  extra  pay.  All  mem- 
bers of  the  NAACP  legal  staff  gave  up  their 
vacation  time. 

"The  staff  has  used  1,000.600  sheets  of  copy 
paper,  6,000.225  sheets  of  manifold,  2,700 
stencils,  more  than  12  mUlion  sheets  of 
mlm«!ographing  paper  and  116,000  sheets  of 
carbon  paper." 

Others,  however,  were  also  working.  Scores 
of  black  men  and  women  In  South  Carolina, 
Delaware.  Virginia  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia volunteered  hundreds  of  working 
hours  as  typists,  secretaries  and  clerks.  Black 
newspapers  such  as  the  Pittsburgh  Courier, 
the  Baltimore  and  Richmond  Afro-American 
and  the  Blrmingiiam  World  conducted  fund- 
raising  campaigns  on  behalf  of  the  Legal  De- 
fense Fimd.  The  Elks,  Masons  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters  also 
made  sizeable  financial  contributions.  And  a 
prominent  politician  who  was  then  a  member 
of  President  Elsenhower's  cabinet  privately 
donated,  at  the  risk  of  public  censure,  more 
than  $7,000  to  aid  the  NAACP  lawyers. 

In  the  meantime,  social  scientists  such  as 
Dr.  Kenneth  B.  Clark  conducted  their  own 
work  for  the  Legal  Defense  Fund  and  there- 
by provided  one  of  the  few  instances  In 
which  the  disciplines  of  sociology  and  partic- 
ularly psychology  met  and  meshed  with  the 
mechanics  of  American  Jurisprudence. 

In  the  early  1950s,  Dr.  Clark,  a  frtendly 
yet  combative  man,  was  at  the  beginning 
of  his  long  and  often  controversial  career  as 
a  psychologist.  Today,  with  few  of  the  hopes 
of  1954  fulfilled  and  little  of  the  national 
promise  kept.  Dr.  Clark  is  often  labeled  a 
"conservative"  or  a  "moderate."  because  of 
his  uncompromising,  unyielding  commit- 
ment to  integration  and  to  the  goals  of  1964. 
Such  labels,  however,  were  never  applied  to 
him  in  the  1950s  when  integration  seemed 
to  l>e  an  ideal  beyond  question. 

Shortly  after  the  NAACP  launched  Its  at- 
tack on  school  segregation.  Dr.  Clark  com- 
pleted a  report  delineating  the  effects  of 
prejudice  and  aggregation  on  the  personall- 
tiea  of  America^^children.  Although  written 
for  the  Mid-Century  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Children  and  Youth,  the  report 
seemed  exacUy  suited  for  the  purposes  of 
Thurgood  Marshall  who  wanted  to  demon- 
strate in  the  Supreme  Court  that  aegre- 
gation  not  only  stunts  the  personality  de- 
velopment of  black  children  but  leads  to  ir- 
reversible psychological  impairment. 

"It  was  a  rather  risky  undertaking,"  tha 
69-7ear-old  Dr.  Clark  recalls,  as  be  slta  in 


his  New  York  office  at  the  Metropolitan  Ap- 
plied Research  Center.  "It  was  risky  because 
psychological  damage,  unlike  physical  dam- 
age or  medical  damage,  had  rarely  been 
dealt  with  by  the  courts."  Moreover,  the  risk 
became  compounded  by  the  fact  that  the 
high  Court  could  only  take  into  account  the 
legalities  or  lUegalltles  of  segregation  and 
render  an  opinion  based  solely  on  constitu- 
tional considerations. 

StUl.  Thurgood  Marshall  felt  that  the  risk 
of  introducing  psychological  data  had  to  be 
undertaken.  "So  one  of  the  first  responsibili- 
ties the  lawyers  gave  me,"  Dr.  Clark  remem- 
bers, "was  to  contact  the  social  scientists 
whose  work  I  had  summarized  In  that  report. 
I  was  to  Inform  them  of  our  goals  and  In- 
vite them  to  participate  as  expert  witnesses 
at  the  trial  level.  And  that  I  did." 

Then,  amid  more  conferences  with  law- 
yers, more  meetings  with  social  scientists 
and  more  weekly  commuting  between  New 
York  and  Washington,  Dr.  Clark  began  to 
prepare  the  social  science  brief  which  was 
to  be  signed  by  leading  authorities  and 
submitted  as  an  appendix  to  the  legal  brief 
In  Prejudice  and  Your  Child,  a  book  pub- 
lished In  1955  and  based  on  both  the  social 
science  brief  and  the  Mid-Century  White 
House  report,  Dr.  Clark  observes: 

"I Segregated  I  schools  are  in  themselves 
concrete  monuments  to  the  prevailing  racial 
prejudices  In  a  community.  A  child  who  Is 
required  to  attend  a  segregated  school  is  be- 
ing taught  that  race  is  an  Important  factor 
in  his  education.  It  is  perfectly  Impossible  for 
him  to  avoid  Including  in  his  appraisal  of 
him.<!elf  .  .  .  the  fact  of  his  racial  Identity. 
In  the  case  of  the  Negro  child,  his  attendance 
at  a  segregated  school  establishes  the  fact 
of  his  'inferiority,'  since  he  is  aware  that  his 
school  is  generally  inferior  to  the  one  pro- 
vided for  whites,  and  that  he  is  being  re- 
jected and  prevented  from  associating  with 
the  other  children  in  the  community.  In  the 
case  of  the  white  child,  his  attendance  at  a 
segregated  school  demonstrates  to  him  his 
■superiority'  in  terms  of  whiteness  alone  and 
teaches  him  In  a  concrete  way  that  the  re- 
jected Negro  attending  the  Negro  school  la 
inherently  'Inferior.' 

"This  situation  clearly  plays  a  major  role 
in  the  total  pattern  of  racial  attitudes  that 
these  children  develop  .  .  .  (Segregated) 
schools,  therefore,  stimulate,  perpetuate  and 
reinforce  negative  racial  attitudes  in  chil- 
dren and  are  powerful  obstacles  to  the  at- 
tainment of  genuine  democratic  education." 

In  scholarly,  subdued,  yet  unmistakable, 
terms,  the  social  science  brief  descrit>ed  a  dis- 
eased, divided  nation  inhabited  by  psycho- 
logical and  social  cripples  of  both  races.  The 
brief  was — and  still  remains — a  stunning  In- 
dictment of  the  American  way  of  life.  What 
effect  the  document  exercised  on  the  nine 
Justices,  however,  is  difficult  to  determli.e. 
For  although  the  Court's  o^ion.  written  by 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  clearly  recognized 
the  "finding"  of  aocial  mflence  authorities, 
the  Supreme  Court  unanimously  outlawed 
segregated  public  schools  because  they  denied 
"the  plaintiffs  and  other  similarly  situated 
...  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  guar- 
anteed by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment." 

But  even  with  the  Constitution  so  clesrly 
Invoked,  the  Warren  Court  didn't  escape  crit- 
icism for  having  made,  as  the  New  York 
Times  sarcastically  put  It.  "a  sociological  de- 
cision." "The  Court's  opinion."  said  the  Times 
In  an  article  by  James  Reston,  "read  more 
like  an  expert  paper  on  sociology  than  a  Su- 
preme Court  opinion." 

Yet  the  man  who  wrote  the  opinion  could 
hardly  agree. 

"The  sociological  and  psychological  criti- 
cisms were  made  by  people  who  were  op- 
posed to  the  decision,"  Earl  Warren  declares. 
"The  Brown  case  was  decided  purely  on  con- 
stitutional grounds,  although  I  did  mention 
psychological  factors  In  the  opinion  as  an  an« 
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Bwer  to  Plessy  v.  Ferguson.  No!  Equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  alone  was  the  basis  for 
the  decision  in  the  Brown  case." 

A  large-framed,  white-haired,  resplendent 
man  of  83  years,  Warren  sits  near  a  window 
In  the  drawing  room  of  his  penthouse  suite 
In  San  Francisco's  Fairmont  Hotel.  He  seems 
to  have  changed  remarkably  Uttle  since  his 
retirement  as  Chief  Justice  in  1969.  The 
great  gentleness,  the  old-fashioned  coiu-tll- 
ness  and  the  utter  lack  of  pretension — 
characteristics  which  had  always  defined 
him — are  still  his  trademarks.  Only  his  voice, 
with  Its  present  unsteadiness,  seems  to  have 
altered  with  age.  The  voice  is  less  command- 
ing, less  sonorous,  although  It  is  still  au- 
thoritative enough  to  evoke  the  character 
of  the  man  who  became  for  16  years  one  of 
the  most  powerful  figures  in  American  life. 

Now,  In  answer  to  a  question,  the  retired 
Chief  Justice  explains  how  be  would  rank 
Brown  among  the  muiy  Important  decisions 
made  during  his  tenure  on  the  Court. 

"I  would  put  It  second  in  the  hierarchy 
of  cases."  he  says.  "I  believe  Baker  v.  Carr 
was  the  most  Important  in  my  time.  (The 
decision  led  to  the  'one  person,  one  vote' 
ruling  on  reapportionment  of  state  legisla- 
tures.] It  seems  to  me  that  If  we  had  already 
bad  universal  voting,  then  we  wouldn't  have 
bad  many  of  the  problems  Brown  attempted 
to  correct."  Then  suggesting  that  Baker  com- 
plemented and  reinforced  Brown,  Warren 
adds.  "Baker  v.  C  rr  made  blacks  a  part  of 
our  political  system." 

His  words  have  apparently  reminded  him 
of  something,  for  be  now  describes  an  In- 
cident which  took  place  shortly  before  the 
Court  Issued  Its  ruling  about  school 
segregation. 

"I  had  wanted  to  see  some  of  the  Civil 
War  monuments  in  the  South,"  Warren  re- 
calls. "BO  I  made  plans  to  spend  a  few  days 
touring." 

It  was  to  be  a  tour  by  automobile,  and 
Warren  began  the  Journey  with  his  black 
chauffeur.  They  traveled  southward  together 
throughout  the  first  day  until  evening  when, 
somewhere  in  Virginia,  Warren  requested  the 
chauffeur  to  stop  at  a  nearby  hotel.  After 
making  arrangements  with  his  driver  to  be 
picked  up  at  a  certain  hour  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  Chief  Justice  alighted  from  the 
car,  walked  into  the  hotel  and  registered. 
H*  bad  assumed,  without  really  thinking 
about  it,  that  the  chauffeur  would  go  else- 
where, perhaps  to  less  expensive  accom- 
modations. Yet  when  be  met  the  chauffeur 
the  following  morning,  it  soon  became  ob- 
vious to  the  Chief  Justice  that  his  driver 
bad  spent  the  night  In  the  car. 

"But  what  happened?"  Warren  asked  him. 
"Didn't  you  go  to  a  hotel?  Have  you  slept 
b«r«  all  night?" 

"Well,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,"  the  chauffeur 
began.  "I  Just  couldn't  find  a  place — couldn't 
find  a  place  to  .  .  ." 

Then  it  bit  Warren.  He  had  come  to  a 
town,  to  a  state  where  a  man  In  his  own  em- 
ploy could  not  find  a  place  to  sleep.  And  his 
own  thoughtlessness  In  having  brought  the 
I  man  here  overwhelmed  him. 

"I  was  embarrassed,  I  was  ashamed,"  War- 
ren now  recalls.  "We  turned  back  inuxke- 
dlately.  We  returned  home." 

Warren  baa  obviously  never  forgotten  that 
Incident.  "But  that  is  over  now,"  he  resumes, 
after  a  pause.  "That  sort  of  thing  Is  all  over. 
Black  people  can  find  accommodations  any- 
where In  the  country.  And  Brown  triggered 
It."  Then:  "So  many  people,  it  seems  to  me. 
are  Inclined  to  Judge  the  significance  of 
'Broim  In  terms  of  the  number  of  whites 
and  blacks  together  In  public  achools  today. 
But  the  effects  of  Brown  have  reached  be- 
yond the  public  achoQla.  Its  by-products  have 
been  great."  Then  Warren  citea  the  "hun- 
drada  of  atoctad  black  men  today,"  and  ape- 
olfleaily  polnta  to  such  black  mayora  m  At- 
lanta'B  Maynard  Jackaon  and  Loa  Angtlta' 


Tom  Bradley,  whom  he,  Warren,  swore  in  as 
mayor  last  year.  Furthermore:  "Law  schools 
throughout  the  South  have  opened  up. 
Transportation,  restaurants,  all  public  fa- 
cilities are  desegregated.  Without  Brown 
none  of  that  would  ever  have  happened. 
We  couldn't  have  done  that  before  Brown," 
the  Chief  Justice  said. 

The  1954  decision,  then,  in  Warren's  view, 
has  become  the  cornerstone  on  which  the 
entire  weight  of  contemporary  black  civil 
rights  rests.  Yet  In  the  America  of  1954. 
unawakened  even  *o  the  suggestion  of  full 
minority  rights,  how  was  It  possible  for  Wm- 
ren  to  Infiuence  eight'  Justices,  some  of  whom 
were  Southerners,  to  agree  unanimously  on  a 
question  which  had  been  one  of  the  most 
controversial  of  the  century?  What  powers  of 
persuasion    had    he    used? 

"There  have  been  many  theories  ex- 
pounded on  that  subject."  Warren  replies. 
"Most  of  them  were  expounded  even  before 
the  Court  reached  Its  decision.  I  remember 
one  Washington  newspaper  columnist  writ- 
ing at  one  po'lnt^^latthe  Court  was  divided 
4  to  4  on  outlawl^g~Sfcbool  segragatlon  and 
that  I  was  the  manNdevr^ln^^o  cast  the 
swinging  vote  of  nay^WMf^Rl  tell  you  the 
story.  I've  never  clahntd  any  credit  for  bring- 
ing those  people  [the  associate  Justices)  to- 
gether. When  the  case  came  to  us.  we  Invited 
the  VS.  attorney-general  and  any  interests 
of  the  states  to  appear  and  file  briefs.  Even- 
tually there  were  so  many  briefs  that  we  de- 
cided to  depart  from  the  usual  procedure  and 
consider  the  case  as  it  developed.  And  so. 
week  by  week,  we  discussed  it.  from  the  mid- 
dle of  November  to  the  latter  part  of  March, 
when  we  took  a  vote.  There  was  no  dlvlslve- 
uess  and  no  arguing.  I  came  out  of  the  whole 
thing  with  the  feeling  that  the  men  who 
should  have  the  most  credit  for  a  unanimous 
decision  were  those  men  (Justices  Hugo 
Black,  Stanley  Reed  and  Tom  Clark]  who 
came  out  of  the  South." 

Warren's  refusal  to  claim  credit  for  the 
Court's  unanimity,  however,  is  open  to  ques- 
tion. In  a  new  book.  Lawyer's  Lawyer,  his- 
torian WUllam  H.  Harbaugh  suggests  that 
Warren's  influence  in  the  decision  was  enor- 
mous* "Chief  Justice  Warren  decided,"  Har- 
baugmsefites.  ".  .  .  that  he  (would]  write  the 
oplniol  himself  and  do  everything  possible 
to  m&sl  the  Court  behind  It.  Repeatedly  that 
winter  and  spring,  he  discussed  the  case  over 
lunch  with  some  of  bis  colleagues  (Frank- 
furter and  Jackson  never  Joined  them,  and 
Black  rarely  did  so).  He  concluded  that  the 
best  way  to  win  unanimity  was  by  composing 
a  short,  nonrhetorlcal.  unemotional  and  non- 
acciisatory  opinion.  This  he  did.  and  on  May 
12,  five  days  before  the  decision  was  ren- 
dered, Frankfurther,  the  last  holdout.  Indi- 
cated that  he  would  probably  sign  it.  The 
Chief  Justice,  wrote  [  JusUce  Harold  H.)  Bur- 
ton in  his  diary,  bad  done  a  'magnificent  Job'; 
the  Impending  unanimous  opinion  was  a 
'major  accomplishment  for  his  leadership.'  " 

There  was  a  victory  celebration  among  the 
NAACP  lawyers  in  Waabington.  D.C..  on  the 
night  of  May  17.  1964.  Thurgood  Marshall. 
James  Nabrit  and  Constance  Baker  Motley 
came.  Others  were  also  present;  Jack  Green- 
berg,  who  had  handled  the  Delaware  case  and 
who  would  one  day  become  director-counsel 
of  the  Legal  Defense  Fund,  and  Herbert  O. 
Reld,  now  dean  of  the  law  school  at  Howard, 
who  was  then  a  young  attorney  working  for 
Legal  Defense.  There  was  laughter  that 
night,  and  good  talk,  and  good  food,  and 
champagne  for  toasts  to  the  brave  new  world. 
In  the  distance,  beyond  anyone's  ability  to  see 
or  bear,  lay  the  sit-ins  and  the  marches, 
the  armored  police  tanks  and  the  burning 
cities.  But  no  one  who  was  celebrating  that 
night  could  have  hnaglned  a  civil  rights 
movement— or  could  have  visualized,  even  It 
Buch  a  movement  bad  been  Imagined,  that 
black  p*opU  aftarwarda  would  atill  be  atrMig- 
•rs  In  tbetr  own  land,  with  their  economic 


status  still  largely  below  poverty,  with  their 
political  representation  only  slightly  ad- 
vanced and  with  the  quality  of  their  educa- 
tion (in  segregated  and  desegregated  schools 
alike)  more  inferior  and  more  of  a  mockery 
than  In  1954. 

"We  thought  then  that  there  would  be.  by 
now,  a  fuller  realization  of  first-class  citizen- 
ship," says  Herbert  Reid.  "But  in  the  past  15. 
20  years,  America  has  all  but  abandoned 
Its  public  school  system  and  utterly  ne- 
glected its  children,  black  and  white,  as  basic 
human  resources.  We've  turned  into  a  highly 
selfish,  highly  self-destruct Ive  society." 

On  the  uight  of  May  17,  1954.  however,  a 
sense  of  optimism  was  in  the  air.  The  segre- 
gation era  hr.d  ended !  And  a  handful  of  law- 
yers, who  had  dreamed  their  dream  and  real- 
ized it  that  day,  raised  their  glasses  once 
more  to  toast  the  new  America  which  had 
Just  been  born.  Everything  would  change 
now.  would  change,  would  change.  .  .  . 

Thb  Bbown  Decision:  20  Years  Lateb 

(By  Robert  C.  Maynard) 
(Note, — Maynard    is    a    member    of    The 
Washington   Post's  editorial  page   staff  and 
a  former  Post  ombudsman.) 

All  they  knew  for  sure  then  was  that  it 
was  wrong.  The  black  parents  of  the  children 
In  Topeka.  Kan.,  and  Summerton,  S.C,  meet- 
ing In  secret  with  out-of-town  lawyers, 
signed  those  legal  complaints  against  their 
segregated  school  districts  because  they  were 
looking  for  a  better  break  for  their  young- 
sters. All  they  really  wanted  was  a  betfr 
education  for  their  children  than  they  had 
received. 

They  had  no  way  of  knowing  that  one  day 
it  could  be  said  that  they  had  set  off  one 
of  the  most  profound  social  revolutions  any 
modern  society  had  experienced.  Their  com- 
plaints went  all  the  way  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  and  when  the  Justices  decided  unan- 
imously In  their  favor.  It  la  unclear  now  Just 
how  much  even  those  nine  men  realized  what 
would  happen  in  the  next  generation.  Only 
one  thing  is  certain  as  we  approach  the  20th 
anniversary  of  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education: 
The  decision  delivered  on  May  17,  1954,  had 
to  do  with  far  more  than  the  desegregation 
of  the  public  schools  of  this  country. 

Today,  when  the  experts  assess  the  Im- 
pact of  the  Brown  decision,  they  are  prone 
to  count  black  noses  and  white  noses  in 
school  districts  of  the  North  and  South  and 
conclude  that  the  desegregation  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  school  is  a  long  way  from  com- 
pletion. Many  of  the  experts — and  many 
parents — now  question  bow  Imoortant  "in- 
tegration" is  for  education.  But  if  they  look 
at  the  schools  alone,  they  will  have  missed 
the  point  of  what  Broum  did  to  the  Ameri- 
can political  landscape. 

look,  for  example,  at  the  state  of  Missis- 
sippi. Don't  Just  cotint  the  desegregated 
school  districts,  but  count  also  the  number 
of  blacks  elected  to  state  and  local  office: 
152.  That's  13  less  than  Michigan  has.  And 
152  more  than  Mississippi  had  in  1954. 

Look  at  the  number  of  suits  brought  in 
the  fields  of  housing,  employment  and  rec- 
reation, all  relying  on  the  same  Interpre- 
tation of  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
14th  Amendment  tliat  the  court  reached  m 
Brown. 

Chalk  It  all  up  to  Brown.  That  and  much 
more.  From  the  simple  aspirations  that 
moved  those  black  parents  in  the  late  1940s 
to  sue  for  the  right  to  send  their  children  to 
a  better  school  In  the  Summertons  and  tlie 
Topekas  Sowed  a  series  of  events  that  would 
overturn  more  than  a  half  century  of  black 
quietude  and  lead  to  a  movement  that  would 
abaka  the  very  foundations  of  American  so- 
ciety, lu  naetboda  would  be  duplicated  by  the 
foes  of  an  unpopular  war,  by  advocates  of 
equal  rights  for  women  and  by  activists  iu 
tba  causes  of  bomosaxuals  and  the  elderlv 
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For  Brown  Is  a  symbol  of  the  start  of  the 
era  of  liberation  movements  In  the  United 
States.  Its  concept  of  the  14th  Amendment 
was  destined  to  affect  virtually  every  aspect 
of  the  relationship  of  Americans  with  each 
other. 

And  it  was  to  give  to  blacks  the  first  sense 
erf  the  posslbUitles  of  equal  citizenship  that 
they  had  dared  to  have  in  nearly  60  years. 
Black  Americans  had  been  living  in  a  twi- 
light of  deprivation  called  "separate  but 
equal'  for  all  the  20th  Century  until  the 
court  acted  In  Brovcn.  The  Joke  among  blacks 
had  been  that  If  the  United  States  were 
nearly  as  "equal"  as  It  was  separate,  "we 
would  be  in  pretty  good  shape." 

Broicn  has  not  changed  all  that.  Par  from 
It.  The  United  States  is  still  a  deeply  divided 
society.  Race  enmity  still  poisons  the  well  of 
Its  social  relations  and  mars  Its  image  as  a 
democratic  society.  What  Brown  has  done  is 
two  things:  It  threw  the  weight  of  the  law 
to  the  other  side,  to  the  side  of  equality. 
And  It  made  blacks  aware  that  they  could 
struggle  and  dare  to  win  a  social  revolution 
whose  goal  Is  absolute  equality  before  the 
law  and  in  the  eyes  of  their  fellow  man.  What 
began  as  a  simple  plea  for  the  right  to  at- 
tend the  same  schools  with  whites  has  be- 
come a  complex  of  goals  that  Includes  the 
demand  to  share  In  the  decisions  that  affect 
the  very  manner  in  which  the  society  Is  gov- 
erned and  how  Its  Institutions  function. 

In  the  years  since  the  decision,  much  blood 
and  energy  has  gone  into  that  social  revolu- 
tion and  more  will  undoubtedly  follow  before 
the  day  comes  when  blacks  can  believe  they 
have  achieved  their  goals.  In<1eed,  not  all 
blacks  agree  on  what  those  goals  are.  Since 
Broim,  many  have  disdained  the  very  notion 
of  "Integration"  with  white  society.  Yet,  even 
In  that  expression  of  disdain,  we  see  again 
the  impact  of  Brown.  To  arrive  at  that  con- 
clusion suggests  a  sense  of  choice,  of  options. 
No  such  choice  seemed  real  to  most  blacks 
Just  20  years  ago.  A  whole  generation  has 
been  born,  grown  up  and  gone  to  college 
without  ever  having  seen  a  restroom  door 
marked  "white"  and  "colored." 

A  black  sophomore  today  might  only  learn 
through  a  black  history  course  of  a  time  In 
the  1940s  when  a  black  youth  won  admission 
through  court  order  to  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  Law  School,  only  to  discover  that 
his  classrooms  had  a  rope  across  two  seats 
marked  "reserved  for  colored." 

It  was  not  until  the  Supreme  Court  took 
up  the  cases  we  now  know  as  Brovm  that  all 
those  changes  and  many  more  began  to  occur. 
Brown  simply  enunciated  forcefully  a  prin- 
ciple that  blaclLS  had  known  must  come  one 
day.  It  was  not  In  Itself  a  great  surprise. 
Blacks  had  lined  the  curbs  outside  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  winter  of  1953  in  the 
hope  of  getting  a  seat  to  hear  an  NAACP 
lawyer  named  Thurgood  Marshall  argue  the 
law  and  the  principle  they  knew  the  court 
would  adopt. 

The  social  climate  In  which  Broton  oc- 
curred was  one  of  increasing  determination 
to  break  down  the  barriers  that  had  existed 
for  the  50  years  since  the  Supreme  Court  had 
ruled  in  the  case  of  Ple.isy  v.  Ferguson.  To 
understand  the  Importance  of  what  Brown 
did,  and  thus  to  understand  the  events  that 
followed  Brown,  It  Is  necessary  to  go  back  a 
moment  In  history  to  the  PUasy  case. 

When  the  ClvU  War  ended,  the  era  known 
as  Black  Reconsiroct  Ion  began  In  the  South 
under  the  aegis  of  a  Republican  administra- 
tion and  a  Republican  Congress.  Federal 
troops  were  used  to  support  the  Reconstruc- 
tion govemmenta  of  the  stat««  of  the  Old 
Confederacy.  Blacks,  most  of  them  former 
slaves,  began  a  process  of  self-government 
that  would  put  more  than  a  dozen  in  Con- 
gress and  result  In  a  handful  holding  gov- 
emorahlps  and  other  high  offices  throughout 
the  5}outb. 

That  arrangement  lasted  from  the  end  of 
the  ClvU  War  untU  the  presidential  election 


of  1876.  It  was  then  that  the  dreams  of  blacks 
were  brutally  dashed. 

Republican  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  and 
Democratic  candidate  Samuel  B.  Tllden 
ended  the  election  campaign  of  1876  with 
neither  a  clear  electoral  vote  winner,  al- 
though Tllden  had  won  a  pop\ilar  majority. 
The  Democrats  of  the  South  struck  a  deal 
with  Hayes.  If  he  would  agree  to  remove  the 
federal  troops  from  the  South,  they  would 
support  him  over  the  candidate  of  their  own 
party.  Blacks  were  left  at  the  mercy  of  plant- 
ers and  workers  who  considered  them  infer- 
ior, at  only  for  manual  labor. 

Alan  Barth,  In  his  new  book,  "Prophets 
with  Honor,"  describes  the  legal  situation  in 
which  blacks  in  the  South  fovmd  themselves 
over  the  next  two  decades : 

"North  Carolina  and  Vlrgmia  .  .  .  found  it 
wise  to  pass  laws  that  forbade  all  fraternal 
organizations  that  permitted  members  of 
different  races  to  address  each  other  as 
'brother.'  Alabama  saw  fit  to  adopt  a  law 
prohibiting  white  female  nurses  from  attend- 
ing black  male  patients.  A  New  Orleans  ordi- 
nance segregated  white  and  colored  prosti- 
tutes In  separate  districts.  A  Birmingham 
ordinance  made  it  unlawful  for  a  black  per- 
son and  a  white  person  to  play  together  .  .  . 
at  dominoes  or  checkers.  Oklahoma  banned 
any  companionship  between  the  races  while 
boating  or  fishing.  Thus  did  the  dominant 
race  demonstrate  its  'superiority.'  " 

Homer  Adolph  Plessy  was  an  octoroon.  An 
octoroon  is  a  person  with  one-eighth  black 
blood,  the  rest  white.  By  the  standards  of 
Louisiana  law  of  the  last  century — and  in- 
deed ^ntil  this  day — an  octoroon  ts  consid- 
ered black.  The  streetcars  of  Louisiana  in 
1895  were  separated  so  that  blacks  were 
forced  to  ride  in  the  rear.  Homer  Plessy 
bought  a  ticket,  tried  to  sit  up  front,  was 
arrested  and  found  guilty  by  a  local  Judge, 
John  Ferguson.  Thus  began  the  case  of  Plessy 
V  Ferguson. 

All  but  one  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
upheld  Judge  Ferguson.  The  majority  con- 
cluded that  the  rear  of  the  streetcar  was  as 
good  as  the  front,  that  the  courts  could  not 
force  people  to  sit  beside  each  other,  and 
furthermore,  said  Justice  Henry  Billings 
Brown  for  the  majority : 

'If  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  both 
races  be  equal,  one  cannot  be  inferior  to  the 
other  civilly  or  politically.  If  one  race  be  in- 
ferior to  the  other  socially,  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  cannot  put  them  upon 
the  same  plane." 

The  lone  dissenter.  Justice  John  Marshall 
Harlan,  argued  to  no  avail  with  his  brethren 
that  "Our  Constitution  Is  color  blind,  and 
neither  knows  nor  tolerates  classes  among 
citizens  .  .  .  The  humblest  is  the  peer  of  the 
most  powerful."  Then,  In  language  that 
would  not  be  equaled  In  the  Supreme  Court 
for  a  half  century,  he  declared: 

"We  boast  of  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  our 
people  above  all  other  peoples.  But  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  reconcile  that  boavt  with  a  state 
of  the  law  which,  practically,  puts  the  brand 
of  servitude  and  degradation  upon  a  large 
class  of  our  fellow  citizens,  our  equals  before 
the  law.  The  thin  disguise  of  'equal'  accom- 
modations for  passengers  in  the  railroad 
coaches  will  not  mislead  anyone,  or  atone  for 
the  wrong  this  day  done." 

As  a  New  England  orator  had  occasion  to 
put  it  at  another  time,  "rivers  of  blood  and 
years  ot  darkness"  separated  the  days  of 
Plessy  from  the  time  of  Broton. 

The  reign  of  terror  that  swept  across  the 
black  communities  of  the  South  was  like 
nothing  that  occurred  in  American  history 
before  or  since.  Lynchings  reached  as  high 
as  the  hundreds  in  some  of  the  years  between 
the  turn  of  the  century  and  the  end  of  the 
1920s.  Blacks  streamed  out  of  the  farmlands 
of  the  Deep  South,  often  fleeing  for  their 
Uvea  with  no  more  than  the  clothing  on  their 
backs.  They  Jammed  Into  the  cltle*  in  search 


of  refuge.  Jobs,  education  and  health  care. 
They  found  the  cities  indifferent  to  their 
plight  and  they  knew  few  if  any  of  the  urban 
skills. 

Only  the  great  migrations  of  the  middle 
19th  Century  from  the  cities  of  Europe  to 
the  cities  of  America  matched  the  mass 
movement  of  black  Americans  from  the  rural 
South  In  the  aftermath  of  Plessy. 

Depression.  New  Deal  and  World  War  II 
all  were  Instrumental  in  bringing  alive  the 
hopes  of  black  Americans  that  the  Constitu- 
tion might  one  day  apply  to  them.  By  the 
end  of  the  war,  the  black  men  who  fought 
oppression  and  fascism  in  Europe  were  in 
no  mood  for  oppression  at  home.  It  was  the 
children  of  this  generation  of  black  veterans 
who  would  become  the  plantiffs  in  the  cases 
known  collectively  as  Brown. 

By  the  time  of  Brown,  the  black  communi- 
ties were  simmering  with  discontent  and 
determination.  The  contradictions  of  racism 
had  become  too  poignant.  The  Cold  War  was 
in  high  gear  and  this  nation  was  denouncing 
oppression  In  Eastern  Europe  while  black 
children  and  white  children  were  being  kept 
apart  in  school  districts  across  the  land. 
Moreover,  the  African  and  Asian  nations  were 
emerging  from  a  century  of  European  colon- 
ialism and  were  looking  to  the  West  with 
a  questioning  eye  and  scrutinizing  the  moral 
leadership  of  the  most  powerful  of  Western 
post-war  nations. 

Brown  and  its  implications  were  on  every 
black  person's  mind  In  August  of  1955  when 
a  grisly  event  occurred  that  might  well  have 
rivaled  Brown  in  Its  Impact  on  the  political 
awakening  of  black  America.  In  the  little 
hamlet  of  Money,  Miss.,  hard  by  the  Tallahat- 
chie River,  Emmett  Louis  Tlil  was  lynched 
one  night.  The  child,  retarded  and  slightly 
buUt.  lived  with  his  mother  In  Chicago.  She 
sent  him  back  "home"  to  Money  for  the 
summer  vacation  of  his  14th  year. 

It  is  unclear  whether  Emmett  Till  ever 
realized  his  "crime."  He  allegedly  had  whis- 
tled at  a  white  woman  on  the  streets  of 
Money.  She  went  home  and  told  her  hus- 
band she  had  been  "assaulted"  by  a  black 
youth.  The  husband  and  his  half-brother 
were  later  to  admit  that  they  took  the  child 
from  his  uncle's  home  at  2  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  Aug.  28  and  carried  him  to  the 
banks  of  the  Tallahatchie.  There  they 
brutalized  and  mutilated  him.  shot  him 
through  the  head,  tied  a  heavy  weight  to 
his  body  with  barbed  wire  and  dumped  it 
into  the  Tallahatchie. 

Late  that  September,  with  the  eyes  of  the 
world — and  especially  those  of  black  Amer- 
ica— fixed  on  the  shabby  little  courthouse  at 
Sumner,  Miss.,  the  two  men  were  tried  for 
murder.  The  all-white  Jury  deliberated  for 
a  little  less  than  two  hours  before  acquitting 
them. 

The  reaction  of  many  Northern  whites  was 
outrage.  The  reaction  of  blacks.  North  and 
South,  was  a  grim  realization  that  much  re- 
mained to  be  done  to  make  the  doctrine  of 
Broicn  apply  to  every  aspect  of  life  In  the 
United  States. 

Rosa  Parks  bad  never  heard  of  Homer 
Plessy.  That  early  evening  of  Dec.  1,  1955, 
she  boarded  the  Cleveland  Avenue  bus  In 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  with  social  protest  the 
furthest  thought  from  her  mind.  She  took 
a  seat  and  the  bus  made  its  way  to  Court 
Square.  It  was  then  that  the  driver  ordered 
Rosa  Parks  to  move  to  the  rear  of  the  bus 
to  make  room  up  front  for  a  white  passenger. 
Rosa  Parks,  43,  said.  "No."  She  was  a  weary 
seamstress  who  simply  didn't  have  the  energy 
to  move  and  saw  no  reason  she  should  have 
to.  She  was  arrested  and  the  next  phase  of 
the  social  revolution  was  under  way. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  was 
new  to  Montgomery.  The  aon  of  a  prominent 
Atlanta  pastor,  young  King  had  come  to 
Montgomery's  Dexter  Avenue  Baptist 
Church,  not  far  from  the  state  capltol.  When 
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Rosa  Parks  was  arrested,  the  blacks  of  Mont- 
gomery were  ready  for  protest  and  the  city's 
black  clergy  asked  King  to  lead  the  way.  A 
boycott  was  organized  and  not  a  black  was 
to  ride  the  municipal  buses  of  Montgomery 
for  381  days.  The  Supreme  Court  struck  down 
the  city  ordinance  that  had  mandated  the 
segregation  of  the  seating  of  buses  In  Mont- 
gomery and  across  the  South.  It  was  a  vic- 
tory for  Roea  Parks  and  the  end  of  the  boy- 
cott, but  it  was  only  the  beginning  of  Martin 
Luther  King's  Journey  into  history. 

The  methods  that  King  enunciated  for  the 
Montgomery  protest  were  borrowed  from  his 
understanding  of  the  teachings  of  two  tow- 
ering figures.  Oandhi  and  Thoreau.  He  called 
It  "creative  nonviolence."  and  ordained  that 
no  matter  how  much  he  was  abused  by  his 
enemies,  he  would  respond  In  a  spirit  of 
love. 

There  bad  never  been  a  protest  style  like 
that  In  black  America,  but  It  caught  on  and 
In  the  next  several  years  It  swept  across  the 
Southland.  Blacks  challenged  every  form  of 
discrimination  that  they  could  figure  a  way 
of  testing  with  their  bodies  and  with  King's 
new  philosophy. 

It  bad  no  ready  application  to  the  desegre- 
gation of  the  public  schools,  ao  it  took  the 
decision  of  President  Elsenhower  in  1957  to 
federalize  the  Arkansas  National  Guard  be- 
fore nine  biack  children  could  get  into  the 
Central  High  School  in  Little  Rock.  That 
decision,  however,  added  buoyancy  and  deter- 
mination to  the  new  nonviolent  protest 
struggle.  Blacks  believed  for  the  first  time 
that  they  might  actually  break  the  back  of 
segregation. 

When  the  black  students  of  Oreensboro. 
N.C.,  oat  In  at  a  dime  store  lunch  counter 
In  1B60.  they  employed  the  tactics  taught 
by  Dr.  King  and  allowed  themselves  to  be 
abused  without  fighting  back.  When  that 
news  was  spread  across  the  country  by  tele- 
Tlsion,  thousands  of  students,  black  and 
white,  began  to  challenge  the  segregated 
lunch  counters  and  another  barrier  to  equal- 
ity, symbolic  as  it  was.  fell  before  the  on- 
slaught of  nonviolent  protest. 

What  the  Supreme  Court  had  lacked  the 
power  to  accomplish  in  the  schools  was  be- 
ing accomplished  by  King's  shock  troops  in 
the  restaurants  and  hotels,  the  public 
beaches  and  bus  stations. 

It  was  1961  before  it  became  apparent  that 
the  movement  for  black  equality  was 
splitting  into  two  strains,  and  that  the  dis- 
dain for  Integration — not  taken  seriously 
before — would  one  day  prove  to  be  a  power- 
ful force  In  black  America. 

The  Freedom  Riders  swept  down  on  the 
South,  with  blacks  and  whites  riding  buses 
from  town  to  town,  getting  off  here  and 
there  to  test  the  segregated  waiting  rooms 
and  rest  rooms  with  their  "white"  and 
"colored"  signs.  At  Annlston.  Ala.,  one  after- 
noon In  the  spring  of  1961.  a  white  mob  at- 
tacked the  bus,  set  It  afire  and  slashed  its 
tires.  The  photograph  of  the  mob's  handi- 
work went  around  the  world.  In  New  York 
City,  that  photograph  showed  up  aa  a 
pamphlet  with  a  caption  asking : 

"Do  we  really  want  to  integrate  this  burn- 
ing bus?" 

A  different  version  of  social  revolution 
was  starting  to  capture  the  Imagination  of 
Northern  urban  youth  who  had  neither  the 
patience  nor  background  for  King's  form 
of  love  for  his  enemies. 

There  was  Robert  P.  Williams,  a  North 
Carolina  NAACP  leader  who  led  a  group  of 
armed  blacks  to  chase  some  Klansmen  out 
of  town.  Within  months,  Williams  was  run 
out  of  the  country,  to  Cuba  and  China,  but 
the  notion  of  stiff  resistance  was  to  have 
another  leader  in  Minister  Malcolm  X  of  the 
Nation  of  Islam,  or  Black  MuslUns. 

A  formmr  convict  who  had  found  the  teach- 
ings of  Islam  while  in  prison.  Malcolm  X 
preachsd  »  hud  line  against  integrmtlon  on 


the  street  corners  of  Harlem  and  soon  bad 
a  massive  following  among  young  Northern- 
ers, slum  dwellers  and  collegians  alike,  who 
questioned  King's  posture  of  nonviolence  in 
the  face  of  attack. 

The  crucial  test  came  In  Birmingham  In 
ti.e  spring  and  summer  of  1963.  King  led 
the  civil  rights  movement  into  full  battle 
against  the  resistance  of  Public  Safety  Di- 
rector "Bull"  Connor. 

Connor  turned  fire  hoses  and  police  dogs 
on  King's  unresisting  marchers  one  day  In 
the  full  view  of  television  cameras.  With 
the  powerful  impact  of  that  scene  on  world 
opinion  and  with  the  support  of  such  patri- 
archal figures  of  the  civil  rights  movement 
as  A.  Philip  Randolph  and  Roy  Wilklns, 
King  organized  a  march  on  Washington  to 
demonstrate  the  sentiment  of  "all  decent 
Americans"  in  favor  of  a  civil  rights  law 
that  would  carry  out  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  the  Supreme  Court  nine  years 
before  in  Brown. 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  Americans 
came  to  march.  They  heard  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  speeches  of  Its  kind:  "I  have  a 
dream,"  said  King,  and  the  Mall  went  wild 
with  cheers.  It  was  perhaps  the  high  point 
of  King's  career  as  a  spiritual  and  moral 
leader,  and  the  high  point,  too,  of  the  non- 
violent movement. 

Less  than  a  monthr  later,  at  the  16th  Street 
Baptist  Chtirch  in  Birmingham,  a  bomb 
went  off  during  Sunday  school  and  four  lit- 
tle girls  were  killed.  In  an  era  in  which  bru- 
tality against  blacks  had  been  commonplace, 
and  in  which  many  black  churches  had  been 
destroyed  by  bombs,  that  sickening  Sunday 
stood  out  in  many  minds  as  a  psychological 
turning  point  against  the  non-violent  move- 
ment. 

By  the  time  the  first  decade  of  Brown 
had  ended,  there  was  deep  disillusionment 
in  black  America.  The  noble  language  of  the 
court  had  not  translated  into  tangible 
change.  What  had  seemed  so  simple  had 
turned  out  to  be  profoundly  complicated. 
Brown  had  exposed  the  deep  hypocrisy  of 
racism  and  demonstrated  that  attitudes  and 
behavior  were  far  more  difficult  to  change 
than  moet  blacks  bad  ever  imagined. 

Rather  than  share  their  schools  with  the 
blacks  who  had  been  denied  access,  many 
whites  fled  the  cities  for  the  suburbs,  leav- 
ing those  cities  in  a  state  of  decline.  The 
harder  blacks  tried  to  strive  forward,  the 
stlffer  the  resistance  seemed  to  become.  The 
major  civil  rights  legislation  of  1964  and  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1966  showed  some  early 
promise,  but  the  enduring  legacy  of  racism 
was  not  to  be  so  easily  overturned  by  court 
rulings  and  laws. 

Only  a  few  days  after  passage  of  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act.  the  Los  Angeles  community 
of  Watts  exploded  with  a  new  torm  of  urban 
racial  violence. 

fYom  the  ashes  of  Watts,  a  new  awareness 
emerged  In  black  America.  Malcolm  X,  who 
had  been  assassinated  that  February,  became 
larger  in  death  than  he  had  been  In  life. 
His  warning  that  blacks  and  whites  could 
never  become  one  nation  seemed  to  have 
sunk  In.  Nothing  was  changing  for  the  black 
man  In  the  Job  market,  in  education  or  in 
bousing.  So  Watts  set  the  stage  for  the 
urban  rebellion — an  expression  of  anger 
that  swept  across  the  cities,  an  uncontrolla- 
ble wild  fire,  for  the  next  five  years.  At  each 
turn.  It  became  clearer  that  blacks 
were  determined  to  choose  a  different 
course,  a  course  of  their  own.  Black  nation- 
alism among  the  young  became  more  popu- 
lar than  at  any  time  since  the  movement 
of  Marcus  Oarvey  in  the  1920s. 

By  1967.  the  goal  of  integration  that  had 
so  strongly  attracted  so  many  blacks  was 
all  but  forgotten.  "Black  Power"  was  the 
new  slogan,  replacing  "We  Shall  Overcome." 
Instead  of  Integrated  schools,  the  Inten- 
tion of  those  who  brought  the  suits  In 
Brown,  conununlty  schools  became  the  goal. 


And  it  was  not  just  schools,  but  the  whole 
social  structure.  Many  blacks  no  longer 
wanted  what  the  white  man  had.  They 
wanted  a  world  of  their  own. 

And  young  angry  voices  arose  declaring 
they  were  ready  to  fight  for  it,  to  die  for 
it.  They  were  called  Panthers  and  Libera- 
tors, cultural  nationalists  and  political  na- 
tionalists. They  called  on  their  brothers  and 
sisters  to  look  toward  Africa,  to  think  of 
themselves  as  part  of  the  Third  World, 
merely  trapped  In  the  beUy  of  the  Ameri- 
can whale.  Even  those  older  blacks  who  con- 
sidered themselves  middle  class  could  not 
resist  the  emotional  tug  of  the  new  ideology 
so  far  away  from  the  language  of  Brown. 

Even  as  the  country's  attention  was  fo- 
cused on  those  dramatic  changes,  less  dra- 
matic changes  were  occurring  elsewhere. 
Throughout  the  South  and  the  North,  blacks 
were  trying  to  get  their  hands  on  some  of 
the  power  that  resided  within  the  system. 
Fi-om  a  half  dozen  blacks  In  the  Congress  at 
the  time  of  Brown,  the  ntmiber  inched  up 
to  12,  then  16,  enough  to  have  a  caucus  oi 
their  own  and  be  taken  seriously.  In  Missis- 
sippi and  Alabama,  Georgia  and  Tennessee, 
blacks  in  increasing  numbers  were  getting 
elected  to  state  office.  At  the  time  of  Brown. 
you  could  count  all  the  black  elected  offi- 
cials on  your  fingers.  Now  there  are  nearly 
3,000,  many  of  them  In  the  Old  Confederacy. 

It  is  not  progress  with  a  capital  P,  but 
neither  have  blacks  been  standing  still.  What 
Brown  has  done  Is  to  expose  a  series  of  con- 
tradictions In  American  society: 

Thurgood  Marshall,  the  man  who  argued 
Brown,  Is  now  an  associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Cotirt.  Harry  Briggs.  one  of  the 
fathers  for  whom  he  argued,  was  forced  to 
leave  Clarendon  County,  S.C.,  for  the  Bronx, 
N.Y. 

More  blacks  than  ever  are  earning  over 
$15,000  a  year,  but  more  blacks  than  ever 
are  living  at  the  poverty  line. 

The  black  faces  flash  across  the  television 
screens,  giving  the  news  or  acting  in  a  com- 
mercial, but  less  than  3  per  cent  of  television 
news  professionals  are  black. 

The  antagonists  of  racial  equality  rail 
against  the  "liberal"  press  for  its  advocacy 
of  equal  rights.  Yet.  only  seven-tenths  of 
one  per  cent  of  all  the  newsroom  profes- 
sionals in  the  United  States  today  are  not 
white. 

And  BO  It  goes,  a  little  progress  here,  stub- 
born resistance  there:  a  bright  spot,  a  dark 
spot,  hope,  despair. 

It  is  impossible  now  to  predict  what  will 
be  reasonable  to  say  on  the  25th  or  the  40th 
anniversary  of  Brown.  Only  this  is  certain: 
Hardly  anyone  guessed  how  much  America 
would  change,  for  good  or  Ul,  In  the  20  years 
since  that  muggy  May  Monday  when  the 
Supreme  Court  pronounced  that  separate  but 
equ.il  was  not  good  enough. 

Ket  AbSTJMPTiONs  or  Desegkeg.\tiok   Vndik 

Craixxnge 

(By  WUIUm  Chapman) 

Ever  since  the  day  when  it  became  the  law 
of  the  land,  school  desegregation  has  suffered 
from  bad  predictions  by  the  experts. 

The  Southern  politician  said  it  would  never 
happen,  but  if  it  did  the  heavens  would  fall 
No  child  born  that  day  in  May,  1954,  would 
live  long  enough  to  see  blacks  and  whites 
going  to  school  together  In  Mississippi,  said 
Gov.  J.  P.  Colenaan. 

On  the  other  side,  blacks  saw  the  millen- 
nium at  hand  that  day  when  Broim  v  Board 
of  Education  was  decided  and  the  old  doc- 
trine of  separate  but  equal  was  discarded. 
The  walls  of  centuries  were  falling  and  the 
rest  was  Just  mopping  up.  In  only  a  matter 
of  years,  segregation  would  disappear  from 
American  life,  said  Thurgood  Marshall,  who, 
as  an  attorney  for  the  NAACP,  bad  won  the 
big  day  in  court.  '^  ' 

The  bad  guesses  continued.  There  would 
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be  DO  resistance  In  his  state,  said  Virginia's 
superintendent  of  schools  a  few  months  be- 
fore Sen.  Harry  P.  Byrd  Sr.  announced  his 
policy  of  "massive  resistance."  The  country 
was  now  ready  for  a  great  package  of  cItU 
rights  legislation.  Sen.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
declared  that  day,  10  years  before  the  Civil 
RlghU  Act  of  1964. 

Now,  on  the  20th  anniversary  of  that  his- 
toric decision,  the  most  fundamental  prac- 
tical question  of  all  is  under  challenge.  Now 
there  is  doubt  about  the  key  assumption  that 
the  achievements  and  the  well-being  of  black 
children  would  Improve  with  integration. 

Legal  segregation  retarded  the  educational 
and  mental  development  of  Negro  children, 
the  Supreme  Court  had  said,  and  from  that 
flowed  the  assumption  that  desegregation 
would  change  the  pattern.  Now  that  is  ques- 
tioned— not  merely  by  the  resisters  but  by 
many  blacks  and  white  liberals. 

CHANGED      AlTl'lUUES 

David  K.  Cohen  of  the  Harvard  School  of 
Education  summed  up  the  revisionist  trend 
In  a  paper  last  year  for  the  Urban  League: 
"Until  late  in  the  19eOs,  there  was  little  con- 
fusion among  liberals  about  school  segrega- 
tion. Despite  much  controversy  and  some  re- 
luctance to  press  ahead,  there  was  never  any 
doubt  that  racial  desegregation  in  schools 
and  housing  was  a  structural  prerequisite  for 
the  full  social  integration  of  black  Americans. 
Now  all  that  Is  changing.  The  debate  Is  no 
longer  over  the  pace  of  desegregation  but 
whether  it  would  occur  at  all." 

The  biggest  irony  is  that  attitudes  have 
changed  during  the  precise  period  when  the 
"pace  of  desegregation"  quickened  drama- 
tically. Until  the  late  1960s,  when  the  effects 
of  the  1964  act  began  to  be  felt,  the  pace 
had  been  slow  In  the  South.  In  1968,  some 
68  percent  of  the  black  pupils  in  1 1  Southern 
states  attended  all -black  schools.  But  by 
1972,  that  had  dropped  to  only  9  per  cent. 
The  greatest  wave  of  desegregation  occurred 
In  a  period  of  mounting  doubt  about  Its 
worth. 

The  statistics,  however,  didn't  affect  the 
change  In  attitudes.  It  was  underscored  re- 
cently by  Ruby  Martin,  former  director  of 
the  Equal  Educational  Opportunity  Office  in 
the  Department  of  Health.  Eklucation,  and 
Welfare  and  long  an  ardent  proponent  of 
Integration.  Integrating  schools,  she  told  a 
conference  at  Notre  Dame,  Is  no  longer  a  top 
priority. 

"I,  for  one,  am  going  to  leave  the  process  of 
desegregation  to  others."  she  said.  "Just  to 
Integrate  will  simply  compound  the  problems 
we  have  and  polarize  the  community  more.  I 
am  still  for  Brown,  but  in  terms  of  priorities 
Jt  Is  now  No.  10,  not  No.  1." 

The  old  attitudes  have  been  bent  by  the 
weight  of  evidence  emerging  from  many 
professional  studies  of  the  classroom  effects 
of  integration.  The  old  equation  went  some- 
thing like  this:  "Blacks  get  unequal  edu- 
cation because  their  schools  are  unequal. 
Given  equal  access  to  the  tools  of  education 
with  whites  they  will  perform  like  whites. 
They  will  leam  to  read  and  write  more 
quickly.  They  will  shed  old  feelings  of  in- 
feriority and  low  aspirations."  Each  element 
of  the  equation  is  seriously  undermined  by 
the  studies  of  the  late  1960s. 

THE  COLXMAN  KEPOKT 

It  was  the  Coleman  Report  on  Equality  of 
Educational  Opportunity  In  1966  that  started 
the  landslide  shift  In  academic  attitudes 
toward  integration  and  did  so  much  to  under- 
mine the  conventional  assumptions  (James 
8.  Coleman,  then  professor  of  social  relations 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  was  chairman 
of  the  group  which  prepared  the  report  un- 
der auspices  of  HEW). 

First  of  all.  It  showed  that  for  all  of  the 
chargea  of  discriminatory  treatment,  the 
schools  blacks  went  to  in  1965  were  about  a« 


good  as  the  ones  whites  attended.  There 
wasn't  much  difference  when  It  came  to 
counting  science  labs  and  library  books  or 
In  measuring  pupil-teacher  ratios.  So  a  dec- 
ade after  Brovsn,  it  seemed,  the  schools  may 
have  been  largely  separate  but  they  were 
also  approximately  equal. 

"Despite  popular  Impressions  to  the  con- 
trary."  wrote  Christopher  Jencks  of  Harvard, 
after  reviewing  Coleman's  evidence,  "the 
physical  facilities,  the  formal  curriculum, 
and  most  of  the  measurable  characteristics  of 
teachers  In  black  and  white  schools  were 
quite  similar." 

Equally  damaging,  it  seemed  that  it  didn't 
make  much  difference  in  strictly  educational 
terms  whether  the  facilities  and  teachers 
were  equal  or  not.  Good  or  bad,  they  seemed 
to  have  only  a  modest  effect  on  the  achieve- 
ment of  pupils.  The  pupil -teacher  ratio — long 
considered  a  key  determinant  of  "good"  or 
"bad"  education — was  found  to  have  no  re- 
lation whatsoever  to  student  achievement. 
Nor  did  the  amount  of  money  spent  on  each 
student  by  local  school  boards.  Per-pupil  ex- 
penditures were  found  to  account  for  not 
even  i  per  cent  of  the  variance  in  student 
performance  on  standardized  tests, 
r  And,  finally,  Coleman  and  other  research- 
ers down  to  the  present  day  have  found  that 
school  Integration,  in  Itself,  had  very  little 
effect  on  the  academic  achievements  of  either 
blacks  or  whites.  The  racial  composition  of 
the  classroom  seemed  virtually  a  neutral  fac- 
tor. Achievement  scores  went  up  very  slightly 
for  blacks  who  moved  into  white  schools,  but 
it  was  a  modest  change.  The  scores  of  whites 
didn't  decline  (as  some  Southerners  had 
warned),  but  the  notion  that  desegregation 
per  se  would  Immediately  advance  the  black 
child  was  demolished. 

THEORT    UNDERMINED 

Still  another  group  of  studies  undermined 
an  assumption  that  was  closest  to  the  heart 
of  the  1954  decision.  The  Court  had  said: 
"To  separate  them  (black  chUdrcn)  from 
others  of  similar  age  and  qualifications  sole- 
ly because  of  their  race  generates  a  feeling 
of  Inferiority  as  to  their  status  in  the  com- 
munity that  may  affect  their  hearts  and 
minds  In  a  way  unlikely  ever  to  be  undone." 
It  was  based  on  the  sociologists'  theory  that 
seemg  himself  segregated,  the  black  chUd 
also  saw  himself  as  Inadequate.  From  that 
flowed  the  conviction  that  his  self-esteem 
and  aspiration  about  life  would  improve 
when  seated  beside  whites  in  the  classroom. 

Insofar  as  that  Is  measurable — and  many 
scholars  contend  it  Is  not — the  reverse  seems 
to  be  true.  Almost  every  experiment  has 
shown  that  the  self-esteem  of  the  black 
child  In  an  integrated  school  is  lower  than 
that  of  the  one  In  a  segregated  one. 

Confronted  with  attltudinal  tests,  a  black 
child  In  a  segregated  school  is  more  apt  to 
agree  with  this  statement:  "On  the  whole. 
I'm  satisfied  with  myself."  Or  he  Is  more 
likely  than  the  Integrated-school  chUd  to 
agree  that.  "On  the  whole,  I  am  a  person  of 
worth."  Morris  Rosenberg  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health,  who  has  ad- 
ministered many  such  tests,  believes  that  the 
whole  racial  concept  of  self-esteem  has  been 
misrepresented.  "Basically,  black  kids  don't 
have  low  self-esteem — this  surprises  a  lot  of 
people,  it  destroys  a  lot  of  perceptions," 
Rosenberg  says. 

But  placed  in  an  Integrated  school  where 
he  experiences  prejudice  and  ridicule,  the 
black  child  is  likely  to  experience  a  loss  of 
self-esteem.  Rosenberg  considers  it  a  normal 
reaction,  very  similar  to  what  happens  when 
Jewish  children  reared  in  a  Jewish  neigh- 
borhood go  to  a  public  school  where  the 
majority  is  gentile. 

Nonetheless,  the  findings,  when  added  to 
those  depleting  no  gains  In  achievement 
scores,  have  discouraged  many  about  the 
effects  of  Integration.  Most  social  scientists 


would  agree  that  there  Isn't  enough  In- 
formation on  which  to  judge  the  long-term 
effects;  but  what  is  known  now  doesn't  sup- 
port the  optimism  born  20  years  ago. 

A    QUESTION    OF    PHRASUIG 

Swinuning  against  this  tide  are  a  num- 
ber of  researchers  who  see  it  differently. 
There  ^re  conditions,  they  observe,  when  de- 
segregation 'works  '  in  the  pragmatic  sense 
of  Increasing  learning  abilities.  They  de- 
plore the  tendency  of  many  colleagues  to 
throw  up  their  hands  and  say  integration 
isn't  worth   the  effort. 

"The  problem  is  that  the  question  is  al- 
ways phrased  wrong — 'Does  Integration 
work?'  "  says  Thomas  Pettigrew,  the  Harvard 
sociologist  who  has  testified  to  the  value  of 
integration  In  many  court  cases.  "That's  a 
political  question. 

"The  Important  question  is  what  are  the 
conditions  that  maximize  the  good  points 
and  minimize  the  bad  ones.  You  don't  ask 
if  the  United  States  government  works. 
You  ask  under  what  conditions  do  certain 
government  programs  work." 

One  condition  is  Integration  that  places 
lower-class  black  children  In  schools  with 
middle-  and  upper-middle-class  whites  (and 
middle-class  blacks) .  Integration  up  in  status 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  tools  In  raising 
the  learning  abilities  of  Negro  children. 
Jenclcs  found  this  in  the  Coleman  data:  "The 
one  school  characteristic  that  showed  a  con- 
sistent relationship  to  test  performance  was 
the  one  school  characteristic  to  which  most 
poor  black  children  had  been  denied  access: 
classmates   from   affluent  homes." 

The  explanation  seems  to  be  that  children 
learn  more  from  their  classmates  than  from 
their  teachers.  They  learn,  by  emulation, 
about  study  habits  and  competitiveness  from 
white  children  who  have  been  in  a  stronger 
academic  atmosphere  since  kindergarten.  It 
rubs  off  and  the  verbal  and  arithmetic  scores 
start  to  rise. 

It  also  becomes  an  argument  for  the  most 
controversial  and  difficult  form  of  integra- 
tion, which  requires  busing  across  metropoli- 
tan district  lines.  Integration  with  lower- 
class  whites  in  the  central  city,  the  experts 
argue,  doesn't  do  much  good  for  achievement 
scores;  it's  busing  into  the  middle-class  sub- 
urbs that  counts.  (The  effect  cuts  across 
racial  lines  and  is  so  strong  that  a  few  school 
districts  have  considered  a  kind  of  economic 
Integration — busing  p>oor  white  students 
into  the  affiuent  white  suburbs.) 

SCHOOL   COMPARED 

For  the  first  time,  there  is  also  some  solid 
evidence  that  integration  can  be  made  to 
work — in  the  most  pragmatic  sense — by 
changing  the  techniques  and  atmosphere  of 
the  desegregated  school.  It  has  long  been 
claimed  that  the  academic  achievements  of 
blacks  were  retarded  by  the  hostile,  uninvit- 
ing atmosphere  in  the  newly  desegregated 
school.  It  seems  obvious — but  no  one  had 
proved  it. 

A  recent  study  financed  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  of  6th 
and  10th  graders  in  600  Southern  schools  is 
the  first  largescale  attempt  to  show  what 
happens  when  school  officials  make  a  delib- 
erate effort  to  Improve  the  environment  for 
blacks.  It  compared  schools  which  received 
federal  emergency  aid  with  those  that  didn't. 
The  emergency  aid  amoiuited  to  very  little 
money  per  school,  but  It  did  cause  the  In- 
troduction of  race-relations  courses  and  en- 
couraged teachers  to  change  their  attitudes 
toward  black  children. 

For  much  of  the  sample,  it  didn't  make 
much  difference.  But  for  one  group — lOtb- 
grade  black  bo3r8 — It  made  a  lot.  Overall,  that 
group  normally  scores  very  low  on  achieve- 
ment tests  m  white  schools — much  lower 
than  black  girls,  for  example.  And  those  lOth 
graders  in  schools  which  had  not  received 
emergency  aid  stayed  low  while  the  expert- 
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ment  was  under  way.  But  those  In  the  emer- 
gency-aided schools  showed  gains  equivalent 
to  approximately  a  half  a  school  year — an  un- 
\isually  large  achievement  for  blacks  in  a 
white  school. 

And  finally,  there  is  a  smattering  of  sur- 
veys starting  to  show  that  Integration  helps 
the  young  black  catch  onto  the  first  rungs 
of  the  upward-mobility  ladder  which  leads 
up  to  college  and  better  jobs. 

In  one  major  survey,  Robert  Craln  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University  questioned  1,600  35-year- 
old  black  men,  some  of  whom  had  gone  to 
largely  Integrated  schools.  He  found  two  re- 
sults: 

Those  who  bad  gone  to  integrated  schools 
were  more  apt  to  finish  high  school  and  more 
apt  to  go  on  to  college  than  those  who  had 
attended  segregated  schools. 

They  also  were  apt  to  find  better  jobs  that 
paid  higher  salaries. 

The  explanation  by  Craln  Is  that  the 
schools  gave  the  black&'ffie  connections  and 
know-how  to  find  their  way  Into  college  and 
good  jobs,  regardless  of  test  scores  and  fall- 
ing self-esteem.  "They  had  white  friends  who 
put  them  on  to  jobs,  which  Is  how  you  get 
jobs  anyway,"  says  Craln. 

The  greatest  achievement  of  school  inte- 
gration, then,  may  be  just  that.  Integration 
may  not  raise  test  scores  much  and  it  doesn't 
seem  to  help  the  young  black  think  better 
of  himself.  But  In  the  end  It  may  do  some- 
thing more  valuable. 

It  seems  to  give  that  little  boost  toward 
life's  more  coveted  things.  It  puts  blm  in 
what  Pettigrew  of  Harvard  calls  the  "In- 
fluence network,"  that  indefinable  and  un- 
teetable  system  that  whites  have  had  going 
for  them  for  years. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  12,  1974) 

A  Court  That  Dared  the  Unknown 

(By  John  P.  MacKenzle) 

^  ^»oTs. — MacKeh2i^  is  f.ui  ..»,»^-6-"" 
Post's  Supreme  Court  reporter  and  author  of 
the  forthcoming  book,  "The  Appearance  of 
Justice.") 

"Somewhere,  sometime  to  every  principle 
comes  a  moment  of  response  when  it  has 
been  so  often  announced,  so  confidently  re- 
lied upon,  so  long  continued,  that  It  passes 
the  limits  of  judicial  discretion  and  dis- 
turbance." 

So  said  John  W.  Davis,  lawyer  for  a  South 
Carolina  school  district  ana  courtroom 
spokesman  for  the  status  quo  In  Southern 
race  relations.  He  was  telling  the  Supreme 
Court  that  whatever  It  might  think  the 
14tb  Amendment  meant  in  1962  and  1954, 
the  justices  shotild  be  guided  by  the  pro- 
nouncements of  1896  and  subsequent  years 
approving  "separate  but  equal"  as  a  consti- 
tutional doctrine. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  its 
famous  and  unanimous  desegregation  de- 
cision on  May  17,  1944,  there  were  more 
causes  won  and  lost  than  Davis'  or  that  of 
his  opp>onent,  Thurgood  Marshall.  Seen  across 
two  decades,  the  decision  appears  to  have 
been  the  breakthrough  for  an  entirely  new 
judicial  approach,  a  major  restructuring  of 
American  government.  The  judicial  branch 
has  not  been  in  "repose"  since  then. 

In  the  longer  view,  the  rule  of  Brown  v. 
Board  of  Education,  coming  on  the  heels  of 
decision  opening  up  state-financed  college 
and  professional  education  to  black,  was  an 
evolutionary,  logical  next  step  and  nothi 
radical.  The  major  new  elements  was  that  thi 
court  had  lost  Its  fear  of  the  unknown 

Fear  of  breaking  the  1896  precedent  of 
Plessy  V.  Ferguson  was  partly  rooted  In  re- 
spect for  the  past  and  partly  In  fear  for  the 
future.  What  social  upheavals  would  deseg- 
regation cause,  what  violent  reactions,  what 
administrative  nightmares  would  the  judi- 
ciary be  calling  down  upon  itself  7 


OTHER  BATTI,XS 

Once  engaged  in  the  battles  over  social 
justice,  the  Warren  Court  looked  upon  oth- 
er battlefields  with  less  awe.  The  "poli'lcal 
thicket"  appeared  more  manageable  and  the 
justices  saw  legislative  apportionment  not  as 
a  "political  question"  but  as  a  denial  by  pol- 
iticians of  the  political  rights  of  Americans. 
Looking  under  the  rocks  of  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system,  the  court  found  violations  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  individuals  and 
hastened  to  outlaw  them. 

To  the  John  Davlses  and  others  the  court 
had  slipped  its  moorings  and  was  so  "activ- 
ist" that  a  judicial  dictatorship  seemed  Im- 
minent. But  to  a  host  of  other  Americans, 
the  court  was  opening  a  new  avenue  of  re- 
dress for  disadvantaged  and  forgotten  citi- 
zens. 

Richard  M.  Nixon,  who  as  vice  preeident  had 
hailed  Brown  as  the  work  of  "our  great  Re- 
publican Chief  Justice,"  was  anxious  as  Pres- 
ident to  call  a  halt  to  the  activism  and  re- 
store what  he  called  "strict  construction"  of 
the  Constitution.  But  three  of  his  four  ap- 
pointees ended  up  voting  to  uphold  federal 
court  judgments  against  state  anti-abortion 
laws.  And  Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger  led 
a  charge  into  the  religious  arena,  proclaim- 
ing that  the  only  "entanglement"  to  be 
feared  was  government  aid  entangling  the 
state  and  religion. 

WARNING   SIGNALS 

To  be  sure.  Burger's  principal  aim  has  been 
in  the  opposite  direction,  to  disengage  the 
Judiciary  from  some  of  the  old  conflicts  and 
try  to  avoid  new  ones.  He  stated  his  perspec- 
tive clearly  shortly  before  his  elevation  to  the 
highest  court.  Complaining  about  the  inex- 
orable development  of  Fifth  Amendment  law 
in  case  after  case,  he  argued  that  it  was  "all 
too  much  of  a  good  thing,  this  criminal  law 
trend."  The  higher  courts,  in  their  concern 
for  the  individual,  started  down  a  road  in 
which  eacb  step  is  a  logical  extension  of  tha 
step  immediately  preceding  it,  "but  when 
you  get  to  the  end  of  that  road  and  look 
back,  often  you  find  you  have  arrived  at  a 
place  you  hadn't  Intended  to  go  at  all." 

The  coturt  under  Chief  Justice  Earl  War- 
rent  did  Indeed  seem  to  start  things  without 
being  sure  where  they  would  end,  confident 
that  if  one  case  led  to  another.  It  would  still 
t>e  sitting  and  capable  of  handling  the  next 
case  justly.  It  ^proached  the  Brown  case 
that  way  over  Davis'  warnings  of  a  future 
with  overtones  of  racial  "quotas"  and  white 
flight. 

If  Clarendon.  S.C,  School  District  No.  1  de- 
segregated perfectly  and  uniformly,  he  told 
the  court,  "if  it  is  done  on  a  mathematical 
basis,  with  30  children  as  a  maximum  .  .  . 
you  would  have  27  negro  children  and  3 
whites  in  one  school  room.  Would  that  make 
the  children  any  happier?  Would  they  learn 
any  more  quickly?  .  .  .  Would  the  terrible 
psychological  disaster  being  wrought,  aoc<»d- 
ing  to  some  of  those  witnesses,  to  the  col- 
ored child  be  removed  if  he  had  three  white 
children  sitting  somewhere  in  the  same 
school  room?  .  .  .  You  say  that  is  racism. 
Well,  it  is  not  racism  .  .  ." 

Justice  Felix  Frankfurter  raised  similar 
warning  signals,  questioning  whether  the 
racial  isolation  of  the  urban  ghetto  would 
not  frustrate  effective  remedies.  But  he,  Uke 
the  other  eight  Justices,  came  down  hard  on 
the  threshold  question — was  there  a  viola- 
tion of  constitutional  rights? — and  answered 
that  question  flrst.  Implementation  plans 
be  tackled  in  another  round  of  argu- 
In  1965,  the  announced  "all  dellber- 
<mvc  Bi>eed"  enforcement  formula  amounted 
tb  another  postponement  for  much  of  the 
Deep  South. 

Justice  Hugo  L.  Black  disclosed  shortly  be- 
fore his  death  that  he  favored  instant  sys- 
tem-wide enforcement  in  every  district  where 
segregation  was  under  legal  attack.  Retired 
Justice  Tom  O.  Clark  said  recently  that  he 
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regretted  the  courts'  collective  lack  of  fore- 
sight in  failing  to  decree  grade-a-year  com- 
pliance starting  with  kindergarten.  The 
justices  must  have  explored  these  routes 
and  many  others  before  settling  on  post- 
ponement. But  If  they  had  taken  on  the 
whole  problem  at  once,  would  they  have 
made  the  Initial  constitutional  Judgment 
about  segregation? 

HOW  MUCH  EQUALITY 

Similarly,  the  court  began  its  reappor- 
tionment adventure  by  declaring  that  the 
courts  were  open  to  challenges  by  citizens 
under-represented  In  their  legislatures.  The 
precise  standards  could  come  later.  When 
they  came  and  they  amounted  to  "one  man. 
one  vote,"  critics  complained  that  the  courts 
should  not  apply  rigid  mathematical  for- 
mula but  instead  should  permit  deviations 
based  on  how  Judges  measured  political  fac- 
tors such  as  geography,  population  distribu- 
tion and  even  competing  "interest  groups." 
The  irony  was  that  such  a  measurement 
would  carry  judges  even  deeper  into  the 
political  thicket. 

Criminal  law,  as  Burger  observed,  devel- 
oped in  similar  fashion.  In  1964  the  coiu-t 
threw  out  a  confession  obtained  from  Danny 
Escobed6  when  police  cut  him  off  from  his 
lawyer.  This  opened  up  yet  another  ques- 
tion. What  about  equal  Justice  for  the  ar- 
rested suspect  too  poor  to  hire  his  own 
counsel,  a  question  settled  in  favor  of  the 
defendant  in  the  even  more  controversial 
1966  Miranda  v.  Arizona  decision. 

Equality,  the  most  sought-after  constitu- 
tional principle  of  the  Warren  Court  from 
Brown  forward,  was  a  hard  idea  to  contain 
Paul  A.  Freund  told  his  Harvard  law  stu- 
dents it  was  like  a  boy  who  said  he  knew 
how  to  spell  "banana"  but  didn't  know 
where  to  stop.  In  racial  matters  it  met  with 
massive  resistance  but  the  idea  marched  on 
so  relentlessly  that  miscegenation  laws,  long 
a  symbol  ol  deep-seated  racism.  dioH  »  "'j't* 
and  almost  natural  death  in  1967  again  with 
no  justice  dissenting. 

The  9-to-O  voting  pattern  that  held  firm 
through  Little  Rock  in  1968  and  even  the 
Intransigence  of  school  officials  in  Prince 
Edward  County,  Va.,  In  1964,  remained  in- 
tact through  1968  when  the  court,  tired 
of  a  case-by-case  desegregation  process  that 
was  not  working,  gave  full  force  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  only  effective  remedies  would  be 
approved.  Segregation  was  to  be  eliminated 
"root  and  branch,"  In  Justice  Black's  phrase, 
and  the  South  must  produce  not  white  or 
black  schools  but  "just  schools." 

Only  after  President  Nixon  had  appointed 
four  justices  was  there  a  full-throated  dis- 
sent on  school  desegregation  and  even  then, 
in  1973,  the  vote  to  extend  key  principles  of 
equal  protection  to  Northern  school  systems 
was  8  to  1.  Also  by  then,  the  nature  of  the 
problem  was  changing  and  new  civil  rights 
claims,  such  as  that  of  "reverse  discrimina- 
tion" through  racial  quotas,  were  becoming 
more  insistent. 

A  PARTTAL  HALT 

Now  a  new  majority  has  moved  to  cut 
down  the  growth  of  new  ideas  of  equality. 
The  court  has  refused  to  extend  constltii- 
tional  protections  against  discrimination  in 
housing  beyond  race  into  the  field  of  bias 
against  the  poor.  It  has  declared  itself  help- 
less and  disinclined  to  intervene  where 
states  parcel  out  school  money  unequally 
among  districts.  Blacks  and  tirban  whites 
trying  to  recapture  whites  who  have  fled 
to  suburban  Detroit  schools  will  be  lucky 
to  survive  the  current  round  in  the  higii 
coiu-t. 

But  the  effort  to  wind  down  the  judi- 
ciary's "activism"  does  not  appear  likely  to 
succeed  completely.  One  reason  is  that  the 
newly  constituted  court  has  maintained 
much  of  Its  commitment  to  racial  equalitv 
and  displayed  a  willingness  to  enforce  that 
commitment.  Another  reason  Is  that  leglsla- 
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tvires,  some  of  them  energized  by  reappor- 
tionment, are  creating  and  safeguarding  new 
rights  and  remedies  which  the  courts  must 
enforce. 

Furthermore,  there  are  Increasing  signs  of 
public  acceptance  of  a  full  partnership  In 
government  for  the  Judiciary.  Last  fall  many 
Americans  were  saying  it  was  the  high 
courts  "duty"  to  decide  the  question  of  sub- 
poenas for  White  House  tape  recordings. 
Suggestions  of  a  role  long  undreamed  of  for 
Ihe  courts — Judicial  review  of  a  congressional 
impeachment  verdict — have  been  raised  by  a 
lawyer  for  "strict  constructionists"  John 
Khrllchman  and  H.  R.  Haldeman.  The  very 
fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  never  flat- 
ly ruled  on  the  question  is  an  Invitation  to 
more  Judicial  business  and  only  the  Supreme 
Court  can  say  the  review  power  doesn't  exist. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  proud 
to  offer  my  support  and  cosponsorship  to 
an  amendment  being  offered  today  to  the 
education  bill — S.  1539— which  would  re- 
n:ove  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
courts  to  Interfere  with  a  freedom  of 
choice  school  system.  In  my  view,  this 
legislation  is  essential  and  desperately 
needed  to  restore  some  order  to  the  chaos 
that  has  resulted  in  schools  operating 
under  the  onus  of  forced  busing. 

I  congratulate  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Er- 
viN,  Mr.  Allen,  and  Mr.  Talmadce,  the 
principal  sponsors  of  this  long-awaited 
legislation,  for  their  diligent  work  and 
perseverance  in  purpose. 

They  have  brought  to  the  floor  an 
amendment  which  takes  a  giant  step  to- 
v.ard  returning  control  of  public  schools 
to  the  local  level,  where  it  belongs.  For 
too  long,  our  schools  have  been  run  by 
Tederal  edict  and  not  by  boards  of  edu- 
cation.  SJUr   ClUKlii^n  ka^r*  Utoroll}'   boAn 

treated  like  pawns,  transferred  from 
school  to  school  by  judicial  juggling,  con- 
sidered more  as  statistics  than  human 
beings. 

Twenty  years  after  the  Broix-n  deci- 
sion, our  counties  are  required  to  use 
race  as  a  basis  for  assigning  pupils  to 
public  schools.  The  imposition  of  forced 
busing  to  achieve  some  arbitrary  racial 
balance,  to  meet  some  magic  quota  de- 
termined by  our  famous  faceless  bureau- 
crats, has  threatened  the  very  existence 
of  our  neighborhood  schools.  The  totaUy 
illogical  concept  of  busing  children  miles 
away  from  their  neighborhood  schools  to 
achieve  racial  balance  has  resulted  in  the 
decimation  of  hundreds  of  education  sys- 
tems across  the  coimtry,  and  has  forced 
parents  and  children  into  situations  they 
never  envisioned. 

Anyone  who  claims  that  forcing  a 
child  to  spend  2  hours  a  day  on  a  bus  will 
improve  his  education  must  have  re- 
ceived his  education  on  a  bus.  He  obvi- 
ously missed  the  coiurse  in  logic.  Such 
-forced  busing  plans  are  almost  imiver- 
sally  condemned  by  both  black  and 
white  parents. 

We  have  come  to  a  critical  point  on 
the  issue  of  forced  busing.  A  firm  an- 
swer must  be  provided  and  this  amend- 
ment, the  Student  Freedom  of  Choice 
Act,  is  that  answer. 

It  would  permit,  for  the  first  time, 
the  establishment  of  viable  freedom  of 
choice  school  systems.  This  bill  prohibits 
the  withholding  of  Federal  funds  from 
schools  operating  under  a  freedom  of 
choice  plan  which  do  not  agree  to  trans- 
fer students  to  achieve  racial  balance. 


This  proposal  also  removes  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  courts  to  interfere  in 
any  way  with  a  freedom  of  choice  school 
system.  A  U.S.  court  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  order  a  change  in  racial  com- 
position, require  the  transfer  of  students 
or  faculty,  or  deny  any  student  the  right 
to  attend  any  public  school  chosen  by 
the  student's  parents. 

Since  arriving  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  I 
have  been  an  ardent  supporter  of  legis- 
lation to  correct  the  "education  by  judi- 
cial edict"  condition  which  has  only 
served  to  imdermine  our  best  efforts  to 
provide  a  quality  education  for  all  Amer- 
ican youth.  In  the  past.  I  have  supported 
efforts  by  Senators  Ervin.  Allen,  and 
Talmadce  to  prohibit  forced  busing,  and 
today  I  am  proud  to  join  them  again  in 
an  effort  to  provide  relief  for  our  local 
schools  from  Federal  domination  and  to 
end  finally  the  senseless  forced  busing  of 
our  student^s. 

I  received  a  letter  from  one  of  my  con- 
stituents last  year  who  placed  the  entire 
issue  In  perspective  when  he  wrote: 

We  must  face  problems  people  to  people, 
not  class  to  clas.«!.  group  to  group,  or  race  to 
race — we  must  concentrate  and  push  for  the 
betterment  of  educatton  within  the 
schools — we  must  decide  to  work  together, 
not   against   each   other. 

Not  one  of  us  would  disagree  with  that 
statement.  This  is  the  objective  toward 
which  we  are  working  today. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  express  my  support  for  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin). 

AH  MPTnbers  of  the  Senate  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  reputation  of  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  North  Carolina  as  an 
authority  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  He  believes  that  his 
amendment  is,  without  a  doubt,  consti- 
tutional, and  I  share  his  belief.  The  main 
reason  I  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  that  it  is 
the  only  amendment  being  proposed  to 
S.  1539  which  would  give  complete  re- 
lief from  the  onerous  busing  require- 
ments imposed  on  the  children  of  my 
State  by  the  Federal  courts. 

Mr.  President,  other  amendments  pro- 
posed today  do  provide  some  relief  from 
busing.  However,  they  do  still  allow,  in 
some  instances,  busing  of  a  child  beyond 
the  school  nearest  his  home.  I  may  also 
support  some  of  these  other  amend- 
ments, but  only  on  the  basis  that  some 
relief  is  better  than  none. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  does 
not  allow  the  Federal  Government  to  re- 
quire involuntary  busing  of  any  child 
to  any  particular  school  for  any  reason 
whatsoever.  I  would  think  that  the  peo- 
ple of  each  state  would  have  had  their  fill 
of  courts  shuffling  little  children  like 
pawns  on  a  chessboard  to  fulfill  a  bu- 
reaucrat's desire  that  each  classroom 
in  the  Nation  be  racially  balanced. 

If  we  need  anything  in  this  country, 
we  need  stability  and  freedom.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  give  each  parent 
and  each  child  the  freedom  to  select  the 
school  in  the  community  the  child  would 
attend.  That  would,  of  course.  Include 
the  freedom  to  spend  one's  hard -earned 


money  for  a  home  near  a  school  for  the 
purpose  of  Insuring  that  the  child  would 
have  a  shorter  and  a  less  hazardous 
means  of  reaching  his  chosen  educa- 
tional facility. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  restores  to 
enrh  person  in  this  country  the  right  to 
select  a  place  to  live  and  to  choose  the 
school  his  child  will  attend  with  some 
assurance  that  a  Federal  court  will  not 
dictate  a  choice  for  him  and  compel 
obedience  to  an  edict  that  is  contrary  to 
the  conscience,  choice  and  will  of  both 
the  parent  and  the  child.  This  Ervin 
amendment  should  be  adopted. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  tlie  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  3062)  entitled  the 
"Disaster  Relief  Act  Amendments  of 
1974." 


EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 

The  Senate  continued  v.ith  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  1539)  to  amend  and 
extend  certain  acts,  relating  to  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  programs 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
tfmo  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Approxi- 
mately 2  minutes,  imtil  4:30. 

Mr  PFT.T.  Thon.  I  have  15  minutes  nn 
the  bill.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
remaining  on  the  bill  nms  imtil  5  p.m.  at 
which  time  there  will  be  a  vote. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Is  It  my  understanding 
that  at  4:30  the  time  was  to  expire  on 
the  Ervin  amendment  and  then  from 
4:30  until  5  we  were  going  to  debate  the 
Gumey  amendment  with  the  time  split 
evenly  on  tliat  amendment?  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  may  proceed. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  20 
years  ago  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  in  the 
case  of  Brown  versus  Board  of  Education, 
held  that  children  could  not  be  assigned 
to  public  schools  on  the  basis  of  their 
race.  Thus  ended  the  so-called  segre- 
gated school  system.  It  was  applicable 
only  to  the  South,  and  a  few  States  of 
the  Union  outside  the  South.  The  South 
and  those  other  States  of  the  Union  have 
made  good  faith  efforts  to  comply  with 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the 
Brown  case. 

The  Federal  bureaucracy  saw  that  In 
many  instances  black  students  had  no 
desire  to  leave  the  neighborhood  schools 
and  go  to  distant  schools  and  that  white 
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students  had  no  desire  to  leave  their 
neighborhood  schools  to  go  to  faraway 
schools.  The  bureaucrats  got  extremely 
upset  about  the  situation.  They  thought 
there  must  be  something  fundamentally 
wrong  when  free  people  in  a  freed  society 
.saw  fit  to  attend  schools  of  their  choice. 
So  what  did  they  do? 

They  started  meddling  and  devising 
exotic  formulas  to  get  certain  students 
to  go  to  certain  schools  against  their  will. 
The  Federal  judiciary  in  particular  got 
Involved  in  the  act  and  have  completely 
departed  from  the  Supreme  Court's  1954 
decision.  In  the  course  of  their  social 
experiments  the  courts  have  gone  full 
circle. 

What  the  Supreme  Court  said  in  1954 
was  that  it  is  imconstltutlonal  to  use  a 
child's  race  as  a  factor  In  public  school 
assignment. 

That  means  that  black  children  should 
not  be  assigned  to  a  certain  school  be- 
cause they  are  black,  or  white  children 
so  assigned  because  they  are  white. 

That  principle  ought  to  be  well-estab- 
lished constitutional  law.  I  have  no  quar- 
rel with  It. 

Public  schools  ought  to  be  open  to 
everyone,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  na- 
tional origin.  I  do  not  see  how  any  rea- 
sonable person  could  object  to  a  child 
attending  the  school  of  his  or  her  choice, 
or  the  choice  of  the  parents. 

And,  I  might  add,  I  think  that  choice  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  parents. 
But,  nowadays  parents  do  not  have  that 
Important  voice  in  their  children's  edu- 
cation. 

What  is  happening  now,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? I  know  of  one  mother  who  is  a 
nurse  In  La  Grange,  Ga.  She  has  five 
children,  all  elementary  school  age.  And 
what  have  these  Federal  officials  and 
Judges  done?  They  have  assigned  each 
of  those  five  children  to  a  different 
school. 

In  SavEuinah,  Ga.,  In  August,  Ga.,  In 
other  areas  of  my  State,  and  In  other 
areas  throughout  the  land,  the  Federal 
judiciary  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  have  been  as- 
signing students  to  various  public  schools 
purely  because  of  their  color,  dividing 
children  in  the  same  families,  sending 
some  North  and  some  South  to  attend 
schools  remote  from  their  neighborhoods 
contrary  to  the  desires  of  their  parents 
and  contrary  to  the  desires  of  the  local 
school  boards.  Judges  and  bureaucrats 
are  making  these  assignments  purely  on 
the  basis  of  color. 

I  know  of  some  Instances,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, where  these  children  have  to  get 
up  before  daybreak,  in  the  sleet,  in  the 
rain,  and  In  the  snow,  to  take  buses  and 
travel  long  distances  from  home.  They 
are  forced  to  go  to  schools  they  do  not 
want  to  attend,  because  some  Federal 
Judge  has  suddenly  decided  that  he  Is 
better  qualified  to  rim  the  school  system 
than  the  local  board  of  education. 

I  fear  that  Irreparable  damage  will  be 
done  to  education  In  America — damage 
to  the  education  of  all  children,  black 
and  white — before  enough  elected  ofiQ- 
clals  in  this  country  wake  up  to  the  stu- 
pidity of  having  some  Federal  Judge 
order  that  children  be  herded  about  like 
cattle. 


I  am  amazed  at  this  absurdity.  What, 
In  the  name  of  reason  does  "bsdance" 
have  to  do  with  quality  education?  It 
contributes  nothing  to  the  Improvement 
of  education.  In  fact,  It  detracts  from  the 
quality  of  education. 

Mr.  President,  if  ever  there  was 
tyranny,  It  Is  tyranny  for  the  Federal 
judiciary  to  intervene  In  small  children's 
affairs.  It  is  tyranny  for  the  Federal 
judiciary  to  presume  to  pick  out  schools 
for  children  to  attend  against  their  will 
and  the  will  of  their  parents.  The  peo- 
ple of  this  coimtry  do  not  like  it.  They 
have  good  *ason  not  to  like  it.  Every 
poll  I  have  JVer  seen,  whether  taken  In 
the  North,  South,  East,  or  the  West, 
has  shown  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  people  are  against  this 
idiocy. 

Some  of  us  in  the  Congress  have  tried 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  foolishness  through 
legislative  means  for  many  years.  The 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  provided  that 
students  could  not  be  bused  to  schools 
to  achieve  a  balance.  It  also  provided 
that  faculty  members  could  not  be  as- 
signed to  schools  to  achieve  a  balance. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) .  then  the  manager  of  the  bill  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  made  that 
abundantly  clear  in  the  legislative  his- 
tory. 

What  did  the  courts  do?  They  have 
absolutely  and  totally  ignored  the  literal 
language  of  that  act  of  Congress. 

I  think  the  thrust  of  the  Ervin  amend- 
ment, withdrawing  power  from  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary  to  make  these  decisions,  is 
the  only  remedy.  Withdrawing  the  Fed- 
eral courts'  jurisdiction  in  specific  In- 
stances is  absolutely  constitutional,  and 
It  has  been  so  held  by  the  Supreme  Court 
on  a  number  of  occasions.  The  landmark 
case  In  that  area  is  the  McCardle  case, 
where  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the 
power  of  the  Congress  to  withdraw  a 
pending  case  from  the  Courts'  jurisdic- 
tion. 

There  Is  another  important  reason  for 
adopting  this  amendment  and  ending 
forced  busing.  We  are  having  an  energy 
shortage  in  the  country  at  the  present 
time.  Everyone — Federal  officials,  State 
Governors,  the  general  public — Is  plead- 
ing that  we  conserve  energy  In  general 
and  that  we  conserve  gasoline  In  par- 
ticular. Yet  throughout  this  land  of  ours, 
boards  of  education  have  to  spend  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  taxpayers'  dollars 
to  buy  schoolbuses  to  ti-ansport  children 
of  those  taxpayers  to  schools  long  dis- 
tances away  from  their  homes  at  the  very 
time  that  we  are  being  asked  to  conserve 
enfergy.  The  easiest  and  best  way  to  con- 
serve energy  that  I  know  of  is  to  stop 
this  needless  and  foolish  program  of  bus- 
ing children  far  beyond  their  neighbor- 
hoods to  go  to  some  school  to  achieve 
some  half-baked  theory  of  balance. 

The  parents  and  the  local  school 
boards  alone  should  decide  where  the 
children  are  to  be  sent  to  school.  I  think 
that  to  do  what  the  Federal  judiciary  has 
done  under  the  guise  of  complying  with 
the  14th  ^endment  is  the  most  tyran- 
nical proiJed^ire  our  Government  has 
practiced.  It  is  the  most  foolhardy  thing 
I  have  seen  in  my  time.  If  I  have  to 
choose  between  Government  bureaucrats 


and  Federal  judges  on  the  one  hand  and 
mothers  and  fathers  on  the  other,  I  will 
stand  with  the  parents  and  their  chil- 
dren every  time  and  all  the  time. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
York  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  jield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole)  . 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  was  ex- 
actly 20  years  ago  this  week  that  the 
Supreme  Court  handed  down  its  land- 
mark decision  in  the  case  of  Linda  Brown 
against  the  Topeka,  Kansas,  Board  of 
Education.  As  numerous  recent  editorials 
and  other  newspaper  articles  have  been 
concluding  in  tlieir  examinations  of  the 
subsequent  implementation  of  that  doc- 
trine outlawing  "separate  but  equal" 
school  facilities,  many  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  status  of  racial  in- 
tegration in  the  United  States  since  that 
May  1954  event. 

The  question  to  be  considered,  how- 
ever, is  just  how  many  of  these  changes 
actually  represent  "progress"  in  the  area 
of  meeting  the  school  racial  balance 
problem  head-on.  And  perhaps  the  most 
controversial  of  all  the  methods  em- 
ployed to  date  attempting  to  solve  the 
great  "percentage  puzzle"  in  our  schools 
is  that  of  busing.  It  is  indeed  appropriate, 
then,  that  we  are  addressing  ourselves 
to  this  vital  issue  at  such  an  historic 
time. 

At  the  outset — and  especially  because 
we  are  agreed  on  a  time  limit  for  dlscus- 
^ion-of  the  topic — I  believe  it  is  extremely 
vital  that  we  place  the  issue  before  us  in 
Its  proper  perspective.  By  that  I  mean 
that  we  are^ot  here  to  argue  for  or 
against  the  merits  of  Integration  or 
segregation.  The  courts  have  already  ex- 
pressed their  will  in  those  areas,  and  we 
as  a  nation  are  committed  to  a  course 
of  pursuing  the  goals  of  the  former  In 
our  schools. 

The  question,  rather,  in  this  amend- 
ment. Is  precisely  by  what  means  are  we 
to  arrive  at  that  designated  objective? 
Or  perhaps  more  specifically,  is  the  con- 
cept of  busing  a  desirable,  or  even  an 
acceptable  method  of  achieving  the  com- 
mon aim  of  Integration,  at  the  cost  of 
abandoning  the  traditional  values  of  the 
neighborhood  school?  I  could  be  no  more 
firm  In  my  belief  that  it  is  not.  and  as  a 
principal  advocate  of  the  "antibusing" 
language  we  are  considering,  wish  to 
point  out  the  importance  of  our  adopting 
this  stand. 

A  MATTER  OF  CONTUSION 

Certainly,  the  controversy  which  sur- 
rounds the  very  volatile  Issue  of  busing 
is  complicated  by  the  confusion  in  which 
the  whole  Nation  Is  embroiled.  Such  a 
factor  is  evident  In  the  difficulty  the  pub- 
lic has  in  making  a  distinction  between 
Integration — the  goal,  and  busing — a 
means  to  that  end.  For  far  too  many  per- 
sons considering  the  problem  confuse 
ends  with  means,  and  although  busing  is 
widely  disapproved,  this  disapproval 
does  not  carry  over  to  Integration  itself. 

That  is,  while  busing  is  one  way  to 
bring  about  Integration,  public  opinion 
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polls  have  consistently  shown  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans  op- 
posed to  achieving  integration  in  this 
manner.  Simply  stated,  their  attitudes 
toward  integration  are  far  less  antagon- 
istic than  those  toward  busing. 

PUBUC  AITITUUES 

But  just  what  have  these  public  view- 
points been — in  the  way  of  actual  statis- 
tics— on  the  subject  of  busing  during  re- 
cent years?  A  review  of  Gallup  surveys 
shows  that  in  1968 — before  the  busing  of 
schoolchildren  for  desegregation  pur- 
poses really  "got  off  the  ground,"  it  was 
listed  as  only  the  fifth  greatest  problem 
facing  the  schools.  Since  that  time,  how- 
ever, busing  has  consistently  been  in  the 
No.  2  position — except  for  one  third  place 
response  in  1972 — second  only  to  either 
discipUne  or  finance  in  the  public's  eyes 
as  the  major  concern  of  the  schools  in 
their  communities. 

The  most  glaring  example  of  current 
attitudes  toward  busing  came  out  of  a 
Gallup  poll  published  in  the  papers  late 
last  sxmuner.  Appearing  In  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  September  9,  1973,  this  sur- 
vey demonstrated  overwhelmingly  that 
while  a  majority  of  Americans  favor  the 
integration  of  public  schools,  only  a  very 
small  proportion — that  is,  5  percent — 
approve  of  busing  as  a  means  of  reach- 
ing that  goal. 

I  feel  that  this  is  very  significant  and 
revealing  data,  as  regards  oiu-  discus- 
sion here  today,  and  represents  nation- 
wide figures  which  cannot  be  overlooked. 
I  therefore  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  9,  19731 

The  Gallup  Poll  :  Integration  Favorlq,  But 

Not  Busing 

(By  George  Gallup) 

Princeton,  NJ'. — A  majority  of  Americans 
favor  the  Integration  of  public  schools,  but 
only  a  very  small  proportion  approves  of  bus- 
ing as  a  means  to  reach  this  goal. 

Only  one  person  in  20  (5  per  cent)  In  a 
r«cent  nationwide  Gallup  Poll  selects  busing 
from  a  list  of  plans  that  have  been  suggested 
as  ways  to  achieve  Integration  In  public 
schools  In  terms  of  different  economic  and 
racial  groups. 

Following  are  the  questions  asked  In  the 
survey  and  the  key  findings: 

"Which,  if  any,  of  these  ways  do  you  think 
TBOUld  be  best  to  achieve  integration  in  pub- 
lic schools,  in  terms  of  different  economic 
OTid  racial  groups?" 

(In  parcentl 


National  Whites 

Blacks 

A.  Create  more  housini  for  lower- 

MconM  people  m  mi(Mle-i»- 

come  neigtitior  hoods 

22 

21 

V 

B.  Change  school  boundaries  to 

allow  more  persons  from  dif- 

ferent economic  and  rac.al 

(roups  to  attend  the  same 

27 

27 

?7 

ICnOOlS . 

C.  Baa  adieet  children  from  om 

school  district  to  another... 

5 

4 

9 

D.  Do  something  other  than  A.  B, 

or  C  to  intatrete  the  schools. 

22 

23 

IS 

L  t  awose  the  intsvatisn  oi 

schools  _, 

is 

19 

» 

Me  ofiitiiaii 

17 

16 

26 

Note-  TaUas  aU  Id  more  than  100  percent  since  some  persons 
gave  more  than  1  response. 


This  question  was  then  asked  whites  In  the 
survey: 

"Would  you,  yourself,  have  any  objections 
to  sending  your  children  to  a  school  where  a 
few  of  the  children  are  Negroes?  Where  half 
are  Negroes?  Where  more  than  half  are  Ne- 
groes? 

The  following  tables  compare  the  latest  re- 
sults with  those  recorded  in  the  previous  sur- 
vey, in  1970,  and  in  the  first  survey  in  1963, 
conducted  Just  prior  to  President  John  Ken- 
nedy's  nationwide   appeal,   in  June  of  that 
year,  to  end  racial  discrimination : 
Northern  white  parents 
(Percent  Objecting) 
Where  a  few  are  Negroes : 

1963 10 

1970 6 

1973      6 

Where  half  are  Negroes: 

1963      33 

1970      24 

1973      27 

Where  more  than  half  are  Negroes: 

1963    53 

1970      51 

1973      63 

Southern  white  parents 
(Percent  Objecting) 

Where  a  few  are  Negroes : 

1963 61 

1970      16 

1973      16 

Where  half  are  Negroes : 

1963      78 

1970      43 

1973      36 

Where  more  than  half  are  Negroes: 

1963      86 

1970      69 

1973      69 

The  latest  nationwide  Gallup  survey  Is 
based  on  Interviews  with  1,513  adults,  inter- 
viewed in  person  in  more  than  300  scien- 
tifically selected  localities  Aug.  3-6. 

CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  as  repre- 
sentatives of  our  constituents  have  an 
obligation  to  express  our  sentiment  and 
take  a  stand  in  response  to  their  pubUc 
attitudes.  This  we  have  not  done  with 
any  degree  of  sufficiency.  Although  the 
emergency  school  assistance  program — 
in  1970 — and  the  more  permanent  Emer- 
gency School  Aid  Act — 1972 — title  VIII 
of  which  has  been  restated  and  ex- 
tended in  the  present  bill — have  been 
implemented  to  address  the  problem 
somewhat.  Congress  has  not  acted  re- 
sponsibly to  grant  relief  to  school  dis- 
tricts ordered  to  institute  unwanted  bus- 
ing programs. 

We  can,  however,  fashion  a  clear  leg- 
islative posture  against  this  disagreeable 
solution  for  providing  education  equal- 
ity by  adopting  the  pending  amendment. 
Its  objectives  have  already  been  set  out 
quite  adequately  and  I  do  not  need  to 
reiterate  them.  The  important  thing  is 
that  we  are  presented  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  establishing  once  and  for  all 
that  the  concept  of  forced  basing  has  no 
sanction  of  the  Federal  lawmaking 
bodies.  And  it  is  imperative  that  we  do 
exactly  that  now,  before  the  situation 
with  respect  to  busing  becomes  further 
aggravated. 

WIDESPIIEAO  PROBLKM 

Mr.  President,  the  busing  dilemma 
today  is  by  no  means  localized  in  one  re- 
gion. It  is  a  widespread  national  problem 
causing  increasing  discontent.  In  Kansas 


there  are  three  major  cities  affected,  and 
one  of  these — Wichita^-was  one  of  the 
sites  of  original  concentration  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfaie  in  its  efforts  to  promote  busing 
as  an  alternative  to  solving  the  deseg- 
regation impasse. 

Today  in  Wichita,  after  6  years  of  talk 
and  struggle,  6,700  students  are  being 
bused  solely  for  desegregation  purposes— 
at  a  cost  to  the  city  of  $600,000.  Busing 
involves  about  90  percent  of  the  black 
students  leaving  the  relatively  small  area 
in  which  they  live,  and  an  additional 
1,250  white  students — up  to  500  by  lot- 
tery assignment — agoing  into  that  same 
area.  In  response  to  the  question  as  w 
the  motivation  for  this  arrangement,  the 
superintendent  there  replied : 

I  don't  think  the  cross-town  busing  would 
have  been  a  part  of  it  (desegregation)  with- 
out the  Federal  Governments  push. 

The  reaction  to  the  cross-busing 
order  in  Wichita  has  subsided  somewhat, 
but  it  surely  would  seem  that  If  the  dol- 
lars spent  to  attract  voluntary  reassign- 
ments  of  students,  and  the  money  that  is 
spent  to  administer  the  mandatory  lot- 
tery program — which  brings  so  much 
uncertainty  to  the  students — could  be 
spent  to  hire  more  teachers,  pay  better 
salaries,  or  provide  better  school  facili- 
ties, the  educational  opportunities  for  all 
students  could  be  vastly  improved. 

In  another  major  urban  area,  Kansas 
City,  Kans.,  there  Is  speculation  and  con- 
cern that  busing  across  county  lines  even 
will  be  required  to  satisfy  the  integration 
demands. 

For  the  last  5  years  efforts  have  been 
underway  to  establish  a  better  racial 
balance  in  these  schools  through  pro- 
grams which  would  not  be  disruptive  of 
the  community  school  concept.  New 
schools  have  been  built  and  adjustments 
made  in  the  school  district  boundaries  to 
affect  a  better  racial  balance.  The  entire 
district  has  adopted  a  policy  which  per- 
mits attendance  by  students  at  schools 
of  their  choice,  with  any  change  in  at- 
tendance within  the  district  being  auto- 
matically approved  so  long  as  it  involves 
a  transfer  from  a  school  In  which  the 
student  represents  the  majority  ethnic 
race  to  one  in  which  the  student  would 
be  in  an  ethnic  minority.  This  voluntary 
transfer  program  has  not  resulted  in  a 
substantial  change  in  the  ethnic  com- 
position of  the  schools,  however,  because 
the  majority  of  the  students  do  not  wish 
to  be  transferred.  * 

Thus,  for  that  coimty  there  is  a  threat 
of  imposed  busing,  along  with  a  corre- 
sponding threat  of  impeding  community 
development,  of  causing  higher  expendi- 
tures for  noneducational  school  pro- 
grams, and  of  disrupting  the  community 
school  concept — with  no  assurance  of 
any  improvements  in  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation to  be  offered  in  any  of  the  schools. 
Instead  of  pursuing  the  mythical  goal 
of  racial  balance  in  this  area,  therefore, 
we  should  be  working  for  the  establish- 
ment of  black  and  white  communities 
which  can  and  will  support  Integrated 
neighborhood  schools  which  provide  edu- 
cation at  school  and  a  learning  atmos- 
phere in  the  community  and  in  the  home. 

In  Topeka,  Kans.,  finally — "where  It 
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all  started."  so  to  speak,  with  Brown — 
there  are  plans  to  actually  close  seven 
schools  on  a  permanent  basis,  despite 
public  resentment  of  the  movp,  in  order 
to  avoid  busing  as  a  last  resort  in  meet- 
ing the  latest  Federal  demands. 
A  last  resort 

I  place  great  emphasis  on  that  last 
phrase,  for  that  is  exactly  the  idea  em- 
bodied in  the  amendment  before  us — 
to  condone  busing  for  Integration  pur- 
poses only  as  a  last  resort,  thereby  pre- 
serving to  every  extent  possible  the  con- 
cept of  the  neighborhood  school. 

It  is  interesting  and  certainly  Ironical 
to  note  that  the  black  parents  who 
started  Brown  against  Board  of  Educa- 
tion more  than  20  years  ago  were  fight- 
ing for  the  neighborhood  school  system 
and  against  the  busing  of  their  children 
to  distant  schools.  But  it  was  hardly  the 
emotional  issue  then  that  it  is  today. 
undercurrent  of  brown 

It  Is  more  important  than  ever  to  point 
out  now,  in  looking  back  to  the  early 
1950's.  that  the  celebrated  Brown  case 
was  Initiated  in  part  to  curtail  the  very 
practice  which  we  are  still  trying  to 
overcome  today — that  of  requiring 
schoolchildren  to  be  unwillingly  trans- 
ported away  from  the  familiar  social  and 
economic  surroundings  of  home  to 
distant  locations  beyond  their  own 
neighborhoods. 

In  the  case  of  Linda  Brown,  who  has 
been  the  subject  of  many  recent  inter- 
views, she  was  compelled  to  take  the  bus 
or  walk  more  than  20  blocks  away  from 
her  home  to  the  nearest  all-black  ele- 
mentary school,  traveling  by  several  all- 
white  schools  along  the  way.  She  was 
opposed  to  busing  then  as  a  child,  and 
still  is  today  at  the  age  of  30.  She  was 
quoted  as  saying : 

I  don't  want  my  kids  bused.  I  know  what 
that's  like. 

TWENTY    TEARS    LATER 

So  here  we  are — 20  years  later — with 
still  the  same  issue,  still  precipitating 
anger,  disruption,  and  disillusion,  and 
still  unresolved.  And  no  one  knows  what 
might  result  from  a  possible  adverse  de- 
cision in  a  pending  Detroit  case,  in  which 
the  Supreme  Court  is  wrestling  with  the 
question  of  whether  urban-suburban 
boimdaries  can  be  breached  to  achieve 
or  restore  integration.       -^ 

It  is  more  timely  than  ever?%berefore, 
that  we  let  the  courts  know  where  the 
Congress  places  itself  on  the  problem  of 
busing.  And  again,  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  those  who  elected  us  to 
represent  their  views  solidly  alined 
against  this  whole  notion  of  taking  long 
rides  to  and  from  remote  facilities  just 
for  the  sake  of  performing  "balancing" 
techniques,  I  fail  to  see  how  we  can  pos- 
sibly, responsibly  justify  the  continua- 
tion of  a  position  in  the  Senate  which 
has  heretofore  permitted  the  practice  to 
go  on  relatively  unchecked. 

INTTCRATTON    WITH    ALTERNATIVES 

To  be  sure,  few  of  us  here,  if  any  at 
all,  and  only  a  very  small  minority  of 
Americans,  are  opposed  to  Integration  It- 
self. I  have  consistently  supported 
measures  designed  to  promote  that  Ideal 
and  will  continue  to  do  so.  But  I  have 
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stesuifastly  opposed  efforts  to  promote 
busing  as  a  viable  means  to  accomplish 
desegregation,  and  will  continue  just  as 
strongly  to  maintain  that  position. 

But  again,  this  amendment  must  not 
be  construed  by  any  reasonable  and  fair- 
minded  observer  as  an  attempt  to  repeal 
the  true  progress  and  advancement  we 
have  made  in  reaching  our  present-day 
status.  Rather,  It  is  a  rational  and  re- 
sponsible gesture  to  demonstrate  that  the 
American  people,  and  more  so  their  U.S. 
Senators,  are  ready  to  face  the  issue  of 
busing  squarely  and  go  on  record  as  fav- 
oring all  other  alternatives  available  be- 
fore reverting  to  this  "last  resort. "■ 

I  cannot  stress  enough  the  fact  that 
our  vote  here  today — with  all  its  long- 
range  ramifications — is  not  for  or  against 
integration.  We  all  want  and  see  the  val- 
ues of  that — but  not  at  the  cost  of  bus- 
ing. And  to  quote  again  from  the  woman 
whose  name  was  attached  to  the  decision 
of  May  17, 1954: 

What  about  busing?  I  am  not  for  It  at  all. 
To  me  this  is  a  reversion  to  what  we  were  get- 
ting into  before  Brown.  It  might  Just  be  me, 
but  I  had  to  walk  all  this  distance  to  catch 
a  school  bus  and  be  bused  across  town.  If 
this  is  what  it  comes  to  here  in  Topeka,  I 
will  conform  to  it,  but  ...  If  there  is  another 
solution  that  would  give  us  our  neighborhood 
schools  and  still  give  us  an  Integrated  school 
system,  I  would  rather  see  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Florida  whether  I  might 
have  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

I  just  want  to  stress  again  the  thoughts 
of  Linda  Brown  Smith  on  busing,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  number  of  ar- 
ticles on  this  question  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  12,  1874 J 

Topeka  Treadmill:  Linda  Brown's  Citt 

Paces  a  New  Battle 

(By  Austin  Scott) 

The  Red  Queen  In  Lewis  Carroll's 
"Through  the  Looking  Glass."  "Now  here, 
you  see.  it  takes  all  the  running  you  can  do 
to  keep  in  the  same  place.  If  you  want  to  get 
somewhere  else,  you  must  run  at  least  twice 
as  fast!" 

Topeka,  Kans. — In  the  wonderland  of 
Topeka,  home  of  both  Brown  and  the  board 
of  education  members  who  ran  all  the  way 
up  to  the  Supreme  Court  In  1954,  there  is 
indeed  a  sense  of  having  huffed  and  puffed 
and  ended  up  close  to  where  you  started  out 
20  years  before. 

The  High  Court's  landmark  desegregation 
order  certainly  didn't  move  the  young  plain- 
tiff, Linda  Brown,  very  far.  A  1st  grader  when 
her  father  first  filed  the  suit  in  1951,  Linda 
had  gone  through  one  aU-black  elementary 
school  and  on  to  a  second  all-black  school  by 
the  time  of  the  decision.  And  though  Topeka 
repealed  its  segregation  law  a  year  before  the 
Supreme  Court  order,  the  city  didn't  move 
very  swiftly  to  rectify  matters  once  the  deci- 
sion was  handed  down:  Nine  black  children 
www  placed  in  previously  all-white  schools 
the  first  year,  and  a  few  more  Dm  second 
year. 


In  fact,  public  controversy  over  school 
segregation  had  Just  about  died  out  over  the 
past  20  years— untU  last  September,  when  a 
new  suit  was  filed  charging  that  Topeka 
schools  are  still  "systematically"  segregated. 
Topeka  is  thus  facing  the  possibility  of  an- 
other painful  integration  fight  20  years  later, 
but  this  time  with  the  battle  lines  drawn 
quite  differently  and  with  enough  Ironies  to 
bewilder  even  Lewis  Carroll's  Red  Queen. 

In  1951,  when  Brown  v  Board  of  Education 
was  first  filed  in  Kansas  courts,  for  example, 
one  underlying  issue  was  that  legal  segrega- 
tion prohibited  some  black  chUdren  from  at- 
tending their  neighborhood  schools.  But  the 
new  suit  charges  that  Topeka  schools  are  stlU 
■segregated  In  part  because  chUdren  attend 
neighborhood  schools,  that  school  segrega- 
tion Is  an  extension  of  the  city's  de  facto 
segregated  housing  patterns. 

SlmUarly,  Charles  Scott,  the  black  attorney 
who  filed  the  original  Brown  case,  signed  his 
name  several  years  ago  to  another  suit  which 
tried,  In  his  words,  to  "establish  a  school  sys- 
tem in  several  cities  which  would  give  black 
boards  of  education  in  black  neighborhoods 
control  over  all-black  schools,  and  compa- 
rable set-ups  for  whites."  integration  is  no 
longer  a  priority  issue  In  black  Topeka,  Scott 
says.  "Its  peculiar  what  20  years  of  disUlu- 
sionment  can  do  to  you." 

And  Topekas  black  citizens,  whatever  their 
private  feelings,  have  not  publicly  supported 
the  latest  suit,  filed  in  U.S.  District  Court 
last  Sept.  10  on  behalf  of  a  10-year-old  black 
girl  by  the  Rev.  Fred  W.  Phelps,  a  white  Bap- 
tist minister  who  has  13  children  and  a  con- 
gregation totaling  63. 

Linda  Brown,  who  gave  her  name  to  the 
historic  1954  decision,  is  among  the  many 
blacks  who  have  been  quiet  about  the  new 
suit.  Now  31,  she  tias  been  married  and 
divorced. 

Her  two  chUdjen  started  their  education  in 
the  same  black  school  that  her  father  sued 
to  get  her  out  of.  And  she  seems  to  be  taking 
the  latest  legal  battle  with  a  calm  fatalism. 
She  has  not  paid  much  attention  to  it,  she 
says.  But  then  she  believes  the  real  problem 
is  housing,  not  schools. 

"I  think  if  they  don't  find  an  answer  to 
that,  we  are  still  going  to  have  segregation," 
she  remarks.  "Topeka  today  is  more  segre- 
gated in  housing  than  20  years  ago  ...  It 
seems  more  crowded  now.  more  concentrat- 
ed than  it  was." 

If  Topeka  Is  more  segregated  than  It  used 
to  be — and  the  dividing  line  between  black 
and  white  neighborhoods  is  as  easy  to  spot 
as  In  the  rigidly  segregated  housing  market 
of  Chicago — then  Linda  Brown  is  one  of  the 
exceptions. 

Her  son  Charles,  now  in  5th  grade,  and  her 
daughter  Kimberly,  a  4th  grader,  both  start- 
ed their  kindergarten  educations  in  Monroe, 
the  school  their  mother  was  attending  in 
1951.  It  was  all  black  when  she  went  there, 
and  she  says  it  was  98  per  cent  black  when 
they  started. 

Then  she  moved,  and  the  chUdren  spent 
three  years  in  a  public  elementary  school 
that  was  only  20  per  cent  black.  She  moved 
again,  and  the  children  spent  less  than  a 
year  in  a  suburban  public  school  that  was 
98  per  cent  white.  She  moved  a  third  time, 
and  for  the  past  five  months  the  children 
have  been  attending  Hudson,  which  is  about 
35  per  cent  black  and  only  a  block  from 
the  middle-income  integrated  apartment 
complex  where  they  live. 

As  a  child.  Linda  Brown  had  to  travel  30 
blocks  to  school,  passing  several  all-white 
schools  along  the  way.  Sometimes  the 
weather  was  so  cold  it  was  unbearable  for  a 
small  child,"  she  recalls.  'Td  start  crying  In 
the  middle  of  the  walk,  turn  around  and 
come  back. 

"Am  I  happier  with  Chnckle  In  the  school 
he's  In  now?  Yes,  I  am,  because  It's  more 
like  the  world  that  he's  going  to  gitxw  up 
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In,  relating  with  people  of  all  races.  Thla 
helps  him  adjust  to  the  world  around  him." 

The  notion  of  an  integrated  "real  world" 
threads  constantly  through  Ms.  Brown's  talk 
about  her  own  past  and  her  children's  fu- 
ture. She  works  from  4  p.m.  to  midnight  as 
a  Key  punch  operator  at  the  Ooodyear  plant. 
Her  sister.  Terry  Ickard,  who  she  lives  with, 
t.'ikes  care  of  Charles,  Klmberly,  and  her  own 
Michelle,  in  the  evenings. 

"I  think  the  education  my  children  are 
getting  today  makes  for  a  better  adjusted 
person,"  she  remarks.  "I  feel  today  it  would 
have  really  benefited  me  if  I  had  gone 
through  an  integrated  neighborhood  school 
throughout  my  education,  starting  with  ele- 
mentary level,  because  to  me  tn  an  Integrated 
school  It  seems  your  rate  of  progress  is  faster. 
I  notice  this  In  my  children.  The  times  and 
the  Integrated  setting  both  have  a  lot  to 
do  with  it.  You  have  more  of  a  drive  to  meet 
competition. 

CBUMBUNC  ABOUT  PHELPS 

Even  though  Ma.  Brown  has  paid  little 
attention  to  Phelps'  suit,  her  notion  of  why 
an  integrated  education  is  a  good  thing  doea 
not  seem  to  conflict  with  his. 

Mentioning  Phelps'  name  in  some  areas  of 
black  Topeka,  brings  grumbling  sounds,  how- 
ever, sounds  that  indicate  some  very  vocal 
blacks  don't  like  what  he's  doing.  They  use 
words  like  "opportunist"  and  speculate  about 
why  a  white  like  Phelps  "Is  taking  on  the 
pesponslbility  for  a  black  problrtsa." 

At  43,  Phelps  Is  an  intense,  free-swinging 
legal  activist  who  became  a  lawyer  to  help 
support  his  growing  family,  and  Is  well  aware 
that  many  Topek&ns — black  and  white — are 
put  off  by  his  style. 

Those  familiar  with  the  months  of  careful 
preparation  that  went  into  the  original 
Brown  case,  the  long  and  difficult  task  of 
mobilizing  black  community  support  first,  of 
persuading  20  parents  to  let  their  children 
be  named  as  plaintiffs,  say  Phelps  is  an  un- 
likely attorney  for  the  second  time  around. 
Phelps,  for  example.  Is  proud  of  winning  a 
large  damage  award  for  a  black  woman  whose 
television  set  was  wrongly  repossessed.  Blacks 
have  crltlzed  the  argument  he  says  he  used — 
that  she  had  developed  an  unnatural  psy- 
chological dependence  on  the  set  and  that  its 
withdrawal  caused  her  severe  emotional  and 
physical  problems. 

Bom  and  raised  in  Mississippi,  Phelps  de- 
scribes himself  as  an  independent,  Calvin- 
Istlc  Baptist,  believing  In  predestination,  a 
literal  Interpretation  of  the  Bible,  eternal 
retribution,  and  thiinderous,  hellfire  preach- 
ing .  .  .  There  isn't  any  doubt  in  our  minds 
about  Judgment  Day  .  .  .  The  Lord  God  is 
my  contact." 

He  says  he  had  never  considered  a  deseg- 
regation suit  until  last  summer  when  he 
was  sitting  in  a  Harvard  Law  School  seminar. 
He  huiTled  home  to  file  it. 

"How  are  we  gonna  get  these  black  kids 
Integrated  with  these  white  children  so  they 
can  gain  the  advantages — that's  the  problem 
now,"  he  says. 

"A  LZTTVS  Brr  OF  EDGE" 

One  of  the  major  charges  in  Phelps'  suit,  in 
fact,  is  that  the  Parkdale  Grade  School, 
which  Is  90  per  cent  black  and  attended  by 
plaintiff  Evelyn  Rene  Johnson,  denies  "the 
intangible  qualities  of  advantageous  social 
Intercourse  and  opportunity  to  study  with, 
eng^e  in  disctLsslons  with,  and  exchange 
Ideaa  with  white  children  who  are  providen- 
tially favored  economically  and  socially  .  .  ." 

"They  don't  have  the  ability  to  be  mak- 
ing friends  with  the  future  white  Judges," 
saya  Pbelpa.  "You  can  talk  all  you  want  to, 
if  you  went  to  school  with  that  white  Judge, 
you  get  a  litle  bit  of  edge." 
'  That  kind  of  talk  tends  to  send  advocates 
of  black  pride  and  black  excellence  into  flta 
of  rage. 

The  suit  also  charges  Topeka  with  provid- 
ing better  faculties  at  mostly  white  schools. 
That,  It  contends,  generates  '.  .  .  in  plaintifl 


and  her  class  feelings  of  Inferiority  as  to  their 
status  in  the  community,  thus  affecting  their 
motivation  to  learn  and  generally  affecting 
their  hearts  and  minds  in  a  way  unlkely  ever 
to  be  undone.  .  .  ." 

Although  Phelps  borrowed  the  "hearts  and 
minds  "  language  from  a  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision, blacks  who  disagree  with  it  argue  that 
social  changes  have  made  such  thinking  ob- 
solete. Federal  Judge  Constance  Baker  Mot- 
ley, once  one  of  the  NAACP  attorneys  active 
in  the  Brown  case,  for  example,  remarked  in  a 
recent  speech  at  Notre  Dame  University  that 
"It  appears  that  it  may  be  meaningless  to 
talk  about  feelings  of  inferiority  to  a  black 
youth  in  the  central  city  where  blacks  no 
longer  consider  themselves  inferior  to  whites 
and  no  longer  believe  that  any  institution 
which  Is  all  white  is  necessarily  good  and 
ought  to  be  Integrated." 

Back  in  1950  and  1951,  those  laying  the 
legal  groundwork  for  Brown  were  trying  to 
avoid  a  decision  that  might  have  ordered 
separate  schools  to  be  made  equal. 

"We  made  the  legal  presumption  that  the 
white  schools  and  the  black  schools  were  In 
fact  equal,  that  the  teachers,  the  books,  the 
classrooms  equal,"  recalls  attorney  Scott.  "We 
wanted  the  case  to  rest  purely  on  the  argu- 
ment that  despite  all  the  apparently  equal 
physical  faculties,  segregated  schools  inher- 
ently provided  black  chUdren  and  maybe 
even  white  children  with  an  Incomplete  edu- 
cation." 

The  Coordinating  Council  of  the  Black 
Community,  a  black  umbrella  group  formed 
after  the  violence  of  1968,  has  taken  "no  posi- 
tion" on  the  Phelps  suit,  according  to  CCBC 
direction  Eva  Lou  Martin.  It  has  Joined  the 
NAACP  m  telling  the  board  of  education  that 
all  parts  of  the  community  should  be  in- 
volved in  seeking  a  solution  to  the  schools 
problem. 

THE   REW  INQUIRT 

Not  untu  after  Phelps  filed  his  suit  did 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  Investigate  the  state  of  desegregation 
In  Topeka  schools.  It  then  notified  the  city 
in  January  that  a  "substantial"  number  of 
schools  were  not  as  desegregated  as  they 
should  be;  that  student  transfers  were  In- 
creasing segregation;  that  "most  minority 
Junior  high  school  students  .  .  .  attend 
schools  which  are  generally  inferior  in  facu- 
lties .  .  .;"  and  that  elementary  schools  with 
a  high  minority  enrollment  tend  to  have 
Inadeqtiate  kindergartens  and  smaller 
libraries. 

"You  are,  of  course,  aware  that  as  a  for- 
merly crfBclally  segregated  school  district, 
your  district  has  been  under  obligation  to 
fully  desegregate  its  schools,"  HEW  said.  "In 
order  to  achieve  f  lUl  compliance  with  the  law, 
it  wlU  be  necessary  for  you  to  develc^  and 
Implement  a  plan  which  eliminates  the  vi- 
olations set  forth  above." 

Phelps'  suit  and  the  resulting  HEW  order 
generated  a  flurry  of  back  and  forth  activity 
by  Tokepa's  all-white  school  board.  The 
board  first  voted,  5  to  2,  to  draw  up  a  de- 
segregation plan  and  Implement  It  by  the 
1974-75  school  year  "If  possible." 

According  to  a  local  new^aper  account  of 
that  meeting,  "Dr.  Gordon  Sumners,  one  of 
the  two  bocu-d  members  voting  against  the 
resolution,  said  an  act  comparable  to  the 
Boston  Tea  Party  might  be  an  ^proprlate 
response  to  federal  intervention." 

But  Just  last  week  the  board  reversed  its 
stand  and  voted  to  tell  HEW  It  Is  Impossible 
to  meet  federal  Integration  guidelines  of  no 
more  than  40  percent  blacks  in  any  school. 
Instead,  board  members  said,  they  wlU  con- 
duct a  study  to  see  If  major  upgrading  Is 
needed  at  the  black -dominated  schools. 

The  desegregation  plan  they  voted  down — 
Involving  seven  school  closings  and  22  boimd- 
ary  changes,  would  cause  undue  hardship 
and  Jeopardize  quality  education,  the  board 
said. 

The  20  years  slnca  the  Supreme  Court's 
Integration  decision  have  produced  a  Topeka 


school  system  where,  according  to  figures 
from  the  system  Itself,  the  two  oldest  black 
elementary  schools  contain  more  than  95  per 
cent  minority  students  while  the  three  new- 
est Junior  high  schools  have  only  2  to  3  per 
cent  minority  students. 

A  student  at  Topeka's  Washburn  Law 
School,  using  the  system's  figures,  recently 
calculated  that  in  1972-'73,  14.1  per  cent  of 
the  city's  12,614  elementary  students  were 
black,  but  90  per  cent  of  the  black  elemen- 
tary students  attended  44  per  cent  of  the 
schools.  Two  schools  were  listed  as  all  white, 
five  wers  more  than  half  black,  and  eight 
were  more  than  35  per  cent  black. 

"so    MANT    BROKEN    HOMES" 

There's  a  circular  component  to  the  whole 
problem  that  worries  Linda  Brown.  To  some 
extent,  she  says,  she  thinks  neighborhood 
segregation  results  from  school  segregation. 

"You  get  this  almost  ghetto  situation  and 
the  black  child  does  not  have  a  chance  to 
mingle  with  the  people  he  will  be  with  when 
he  grows  up.  This  U  not  the  world  that  kids 
are  going  to  enter  ...  I  think  you'll  find 
the  older  black  adiUt  Is  still  afraid  to  venture 
out.  This  wUl  change  with  younger  genera- 
tions. The  younger  kids  here,  they  go  apply 
for  these  Job  places  that  the  older  ones 
wouldn't. 

But  for  all  the  Importance  she  attaches  to 
Integration,  she  has  some  fears:  "Before  our 
black  children  are  ready  to  go  Into  a  more 
Integrated  setting,  our  black  parents  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  get  these  children  in  hand  as 
far  as  discipline  Is  concerned.  My  younger 
sister  teaches  at  Monroe,  6th  grade.  She  says 
their  discipline  problem  Is  getting  out  of 
hand.  I  have  seen  that  over  where  my  kids 
go.  The  teacher  tells  the  kids  something  to 
do  and  he  Just  talks  right  back  ...  we  have 
so  many  broken  homes  now,  so  many  moth- 
ers working.  It's  happening  In  white  homes 
too." 

WoiUd  It  make  any  difference  in  Topeka  If 
she  were  to  get  involved  In  the  latest  suit, 
speak  out  strongly,  perhaps?  "I  don't  think 
so.  There  Is  going  to  have  to  be  a  solution  to 
people  living  where  they  are  living  before  the 
problem  can  be  alleviated." 

What  about  busing?  "I  am  not  for  it  at  all. 
To  me  this  Is  a  reversion  to  what  we  were 
getting  into  before  Brown.  It  might  Just  be 
me,  but  I  had  to  walk  all  this  distance  to 
catch  a  school  bus  and  be  bused  across  town. 
If  this  Is  what  It  comes  to  here  In  Topeka,  I 
wUl  conform  to  It,  but  ...  If  there  Is  an- 
other solution  that  would  give  us  our  neigh- 
borhood schools  and  stUl  give  us  an  inte- 
grated school  system,  I  would  rather  see 
that." 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  2,  1974) 
Was  It  Worth  It?  :  Blacks  DisnxT7SiONEo  on 

20th  Anntversart  or  Integration  Rxtling: 

IN  Topeka,  Where  the  Case  Began,  School 

Board  Is  Again  Battling  a  Suit;  "Things 

Should  Be  Better" 

(By  Pamela  O.  Hollie) 

Topeka. — Evelyn  Rene  Johnson  is  black 
Her  city  is  more  than  80%  white.  Yet  her 
grade  school  Is  more  than  80%  black. 

That  situation  angers  Marlene  Miller,  the 
aunt  and  guardian  of  11-year-old  Rene.  So 
she  filed  a  (200  miUlon  suit  charging  the  local 
school  board  with  failure  to  fully  Integrate 
the  school  system.  The  class-action  suit  also 
charges  the  board  with  favoritism  in  provid- 
ing better  facilities  and  better-qualified  staff 
members  for  the  white  schools.  The  board 
contends  that  the  school  system  is  integrated 
but  that  some  schools  are  predominantly 
black  becavise  the  neighborhoods  that  feed 
them  are  mainly  black.  It  denies  any  favorit- 
ism toward  the  white  schools. 

Several  cities  besides  Tc^eka  are  facing 
similar  suits  Involving  de  facto  segregation — 
that  is,  separation  of  the  races  because  of 
housing  or  social  patterns.  But  the  Topeka 
suit  has  special  significance.  For  it  was  here 
that  the  landmark  case  of  Brown  vs.  Board 
of  Education  of  Topeka  began.  And  It  was 
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20  years  ago  this  month  that  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  handed  down  its  decision  in 
what  is  often  called  the  most  important  case 
in  clvll-rlghts  history. 

Shortly  after  noon  on  that  Monday,  May 
17,  1954,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  pronoimced 
that  "segregation  of  white  and  colored  chil- 
dren In  public  schools  has  a  detrimental 
effect"  and  added  that  "the  impact  is  greater 
when  It  has  the  sanction  of  law."  The  court 
said:  "We  concluded  that  in  the  field  of 
public  education  the  doctrine  of  'separate 
but  equal'  has  no  place." 

NO   solution    yet 

Today,  Charles  Scott,  the  original  attorney 
for  the  Brown  case  says:  "Wc  had  great  hopes 
that  the  Brown  decision  would  solve  all  the 
warts  and  evils  in  the  society,  particularly 
education.  It  hasn't."  Says  a  black  longtime 
resident  of  this  city:  "We  can't  be  more  than 
two  feet  in  front  of  »*here  we  started." 

Indeed,  20  years  later,  most  black  students 
here  still  attend  predominantly  black  schools, 
the  lack  of  progress  has  disillusioned  many 
blacks,  and  the  Topeka  board  of  education 
Is  back  In  the  courts.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
some  blacks  don't  believe  any  more  that  Inte- 
gration Is  the  answer. 

The  disillusionment  of  many  advocates  of 
racial  equality  isn't  ccnflued  to  Topeka,  for 
racial  separation  In  schools  remains  In  much 
of  the  U.S.  The  latest  federal  government 
figures  show  that  in  1972  in  the  32  Northern 
and  Western  states.  72'  of  the  nonwhlte 
pupils  attended  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  having  a  majority  of  non whites.  In 
many  big  cities,  the  white  flight  to  the  sub- 
urbs has  resiUted  in  rc^sefregatlon  of  once- 
integrated  schools.  And  the  Supreme  Court 
is  still  wrestling  with  the  question  of  wheth- 
er lu-ban-suburban  boundaries  can  be 
breached  to  achieve  or  restore  integration. 
(Brown  vs.  Board  of  Education  dealt  only 
with  de  Jure  segregation — that  Imposed  by 
law.)  Tlie  South,  statistically  at  least,  ap- 
pears   to    De    aoui^    bott«r    than    iha    rsct.    nf 

the  nation.  In  the  11  states  of  the  Old  Con- 
federacy, the  comparable  figure  for  non- 
whites  in  schools  where  they  were  the  ma- 
jority m  1972  was  54 '  i, . 

For  the  nation  as  a  whole,  government 
figures  do  show  some  advances  In  desegre- 
gation. In  1972.  Washington  reports  that  36 ':i 
of  the  nonwhlte  pupils  were  attending  what 
might  be  called  integrated  elementary  and 
secondary  schools — tliat  Is,  those  whose  en- 
rollment was  at  least  half  white.  That  36 ',i 
figure  was  up  from  33  ;,  two  years  earlier. 
Meantime,  tlie  percentage  of  heavily  segre- 
gated schools — those  with  80%  or  more  of 
their  students  drawn  from  minority  groups — 
has  continued  to  fall.  The  figure  was  down 
to  45  o  In  1972  from  49  Tc  in  1970  and  68 -Ti 
in  1968.  But  such  improvement  doesn't  satis- 
fy many  blacks. 

"THINGS  should  BE  BETTOt" 

Here  In  Topeka.  a  city  of  130.000  popula- 
tion, Lucinda  Todd  Is  one  of  those  who  be- 
lieve that  "things  should  be  better  by  now." 
Mrs.  Todd  Is  the  mother  of  one  of  the  13 
plaintiffs  m  the  Brown  case.  Like  the  other 
parents  involved,  on  enrollment  day  in  Sep- 
tember 1950,  she  was  turned  away  from  a 
white  school  with  her  child,  thus  laying  the 
groundwork  for  Brown  vs.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

As  the  inevitability  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  became  clear,  Topeka  voluntarily  be- 
gan to  Integrate  its  schools.  In  the  1953-54 
school  year,  10  blacks  were  admitted  to  for- 
merly all-white  schools;  the  next  year,  113 
more  blacks  Joined  them;  and  eventually 
hundreds  more  followed,  including  this  re- 
porter as  a  fourth-grader. 

Mr.  Scott,  the  attorney  In  the  case,  says 
that  "the  group  that  should  have  benefitted 
most"  from  integration — meaning  the 
blacks — "has  paid  a  high  price  for  prac- 
ticaUy  nothing."  Adds  James  Woodson,  an 
attorney  and  the  only  black  ever  to  serve 
on   the   local  school  board:    "Blacks  didn't 


know  what  integration  really  meant,  al- 
though they  paid  dearly  for  it." 

For,  as  educational  Integration  spread  some 
black  schools  were  closed  so  that  their  pupils 
could  attend  formerly  all-white  schools.  As 
a  result,  black  teachers  lost  their  Jobs.  And 
as  blacks  were  admitted  to  white  hotels,  res- 
taurants and  other  white-run  facilities,  many 
black-owned  businesses  faUed. 

At  one  time,  for  instance.  Fourth  Street 
was  called  the  main  drag  by  blacks.  There 
they  met,  entertained,  gambled  and  got  their 
hair  cut.  But  then  black  customers  began 
going  elsewhere,  black  enterprises  went  out 
of  business,  and  the  area  was  devastated  by 
urban  renewal.  And  as  the  middle-class 
blacks  moved  out  of  black  residential  neigh- 
borhoods, many  of  those  areas  were  left  to 
deteriorate. 

Rene  Johnson  lives  in  one  such  neighbor- 
hood east  of  the  railroad  tracks  and  Just  a 
breath  away  from  a  ^pncwal  project.  She 
lives  in  a  white,  frame  house  with  plastic 
for  storm  windows.  The  yard  is  cluttered 
with  a  broken  air  conditioner,  a  rusting  port- 
able barbecue  grill  with  three  mongrel  pup- 
pies tied  to  its  legs,  and  a  plastic  wading 
pool  heaped  with  debris  from  a  summer  ago. 

Most  yards  are  barren  in  Rene's  neighbor- 
hood except  for  a  hedge  or  two  left  from 
former  and  more  affluent  residents.  Now  most 
residents  rent  homes  for  $100  or  so  a  month — 
less  than  their  car  payments.  Many  families 
of  four  have  a  total  Income  of  about  $7,000 
a  year. 

"It's  lite  a  bad  dream — what's  happened 
here  In  the  last  10  years,"  says  a  longtime 
Topeka  rcsidc-it  and  a  neighbor  of/  Rene's. 
"The  neighborhood  gets  worse,  the  Jkids  act 
and  look  worse  every  year,  and  the^ad  words 
are  coming  out  of  younger  mouths  every 
fall." 

Rene's  school,  Parkdale  Elementary,  is 
within  earshot  of  the  occasionally  passing 
trains.  It  sits  alone  on  a  barren  block  off  a 
busy   main    street.    The    square,    dark-stone 

building    ia    CO    yoa.ro    olrf.    with    high    ceillneS 

that  make  it  hard  to  heat.  Rene's  fourth- 
grade  classroom  Is  on  the  second  floor;  Its 
decor  is  subdued,  and  Rene  thinks  its  a  bit 
ugly.  The  school  Is  87 ',o  minority  in  a  sys- 
tem where  19  ^  of  the  total  school  popula- 
tion is  black,  American  Indian,  Oriental  or 
Spanlsh-surnaraed. 

In  the  entire  Topeka  system,  more  than 
50 'c  of  the  1.669  black  children  in  grade 
school  attend  six  of  the  34  elementary 
schools.  Four  of  the  schools  are  more  than 
60 '"o  black. 

The  federal  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  Investigated  the  Topeka 
system  last  fall  and  found  "substantial  dis- 
proportionate" minority  composition  in  sev- 
eral schools.  It  also  found  "possible  viola- 
tions in  the  area  of  student  assignment  and 
In  the  area  of  equality  of  distribution  of  fed- 
eral resources." 

s.^tisfying  hew 

The  board  has  submitted  proposals  to  try 
to  satisfy  HEW,  but  the  federal  agency  has 
not  yet  decided  whether  to  accept  them. 
Satisfying  HEW  is  Important,  for  faUur«  to 
correct  alleged  inequities  could  constitute 
noncompliance  with  a  section  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  and  cotUd  cost  the  system 
$1.7  million  in  federal  funds. 

Many  people  here  don't  agree  with 
HEW's  findings:.  "It  Isn't  the  schools  re- 
sponsibility to  change  the  children's  back- 
grounds or  Improve  the  neighborhood,"  says 
Wlnfred  Tldwell,  the  black  principal  of  Park- 
dale  Elementary.  "Schools  can  only  do  so 
much.  We  have  fine  teachers  and  good  pro- 
grams. We  can't  do  everything." 

Topeka  officials  contend  that  they  have 
one  of  the  finest  school  programs  In  the 
country.  "We  can  offer  the  students  any 
number  of  alternatives  to  traditional  work 
and  development  programs  that  appeal  to 
all  backgrounds  and  talents,"  says  Merle 
Bolton,  the  superintendent  of  schools.  Board 
documents    show    that    because    of    federal 


funds,  more  money  Is  spent  per  student  in 
the  schools  with  high  proportions  of  minori- 
ty-group students.  The  documents  also  show 
fewer  pupils  per  teacher  In  these  schools. 

Mr.  Bolton,  the  school  superintendent, 
says  that  because  the  city  believes  In  the 
neighborhood-school  policy,  "that  necessarily 
means  that  some  schools  have  more  minor- 
ities than  others." 

Indeed,  across  the  tracks  from  Rene  John- 
son's home  and  six  miles  to  the  west,  things 
are  much  different  from  Rene's  Parkdale 
Elementary.  At  Sheldon  Elementary  School, 
which  sits  In  a  middle-class  district,  only 
seven  of  the  235  students  are  members  of 
minority  groups.  The  four  blacks  among 
those  seven  live  on  an  Isolated  piece  of  land 
bought  long  before  the  current  shopping 
area,  bowling  center  and  medical-arts  build- 
ing were  dreamed  of. 

Sheldon  is  a  sleek,  light-stone  bvilldlng 
with  t'le  name  "Charles  M.  Sheldon"  In 
bold,  silver  letters  on  the  front.  The  glass 
foyer  and  many  of  the  classroom  windows 
look  out  over  neatly  clipped  lawns  and  quiet 
streets.  Sheldon  Is  a  split-level  school  with 
the  decor  coordinated  In  light  colors  and 
woods. 

new  coals  and  values 

When  Sheldon  opened  17  years  ago,  it  ad- 
mitted Its  first  black  children,  a  brother  and 
sister  (this  reporter),  who  found  the  school 
being  bu!!t  behind  their  home.  For  the 
children  at  the  time,  integration  was  an 
exciting  introduction  to  new  goals  and  ral- 
lies. But  It  was  also  a  painful  ordeal.  In- 
sulted and  Ignored  by  white  pupils,  they 
questioned  Integration  and  were  told  by 
their  parents  that  It  was  necessary:  It  was 
the  way  to  learn  how  to  talk.  act.  think  and 
compete  like  whites. 

Some  blacks  still  agree.  But  not  all  are 
sure  any  more.  Mr.  Scott,  the  lawyer  who 
helped  press  the  case  for  integration  In 
Brown  vs.  Board  of  Education,  more  re- 
cently has  appeared  as  a  friend  of  the  covirt 

in  a  i;n9«  ac«kin(  3cpar&t=   black  oobool   fiyn- 

tems  In  several  cities.  "That's  what  20 
years  of  disillusionment  can  do  for  you."  he 
say3. 

Other  blacks  feel  the  same  way.  Many 
young  blacks,  who  in  the  1950s  found  inte- 
gration an  unpleasant  Initiation  Into  the 
white  world,  were  among  the  first  to  em- 
brace the  Idea  of  black  power.  And  like  any 
other  community,  this  basically  white-col- 
lar. Republican  city  has  Its  share  of  mili- 
tants. 

But  more  ttuin  militancy  now  is  involved. 
If  Topeka  is  to  effectively  disperse  Its  3.728 
minority-group  students  among  the  13,500 
white  In  grade  and  Junior  high  schools,  the 
city  might  have  to  scrap  the  neighborhood- 
school  system  and  turn  to  busing.  Ironically, 
the  black  parents  who  started  Brown  vs. 
Board  of  Education  were  fighting  for  the 
neighborhood-school  system  and  against  the 
busing  of  black  children  to  distant  schools. 
Today  busing  Is  an  even  more  emotional 
issue. 

Most  white  residents  oppose  It.  The 
school  board  says  busing  will  be  a  "last  re- 
sort." Mrs.  Mliler,  Rene  Johnson's  aunt, 
who  is  suing  the  school  board,  is  wiUing  to 
accept  busing  If  that's  the  only  way  to  inte- 
grate the  schools.  But  other  blacks  who  stlU 
favor  integration  don't  want  It  at  the  cost  of 
busing. 

Talk  to  Linda  Brown.  She  doesn't  re- 
member much  about  the  historic  Brown  vs. 
Board  of  Education  case  that  bears  her 
naiue.  But  she  does  remember  being  bused 
In  the  years  before  the  decision. 

"I  left  home  about  7:30  each  morning 
and  walked  six  blocks  to  the  bus  stop.  I  got 
to  school  about  8:30,  some  30  minutes  before 
the  school  doors  opened,"  she  says. 

Sometimes  she  waited  in  the  snow  and 
freezing  weather.  Sometimes  the  bus  dldnt 
come,  and  she  walked  to  Monroe  Elemen- 
tary School,  more  than  20  blocks  away  from 
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her    borne.    Sumner   Elementary    was    only 
seven  blocks  away — but  It  was  white. 

Now  a  30-year-old  mother  of  two.  Linda 
Brown  Smith  lives  In  an  Integrated  section 
of  town  In  Bight  of  Hudson  Elementary 
School.  She  Is  skeptical  about  the  new  Inte- 
gration suit  because  the  easiest  solution 
seems  to  be  busing.  "I  don't  want  my  klda 
bused,"  she  says.  "I  know  what  that's  like." 

I  Prom  the  Topeka  Sunday  Capital -Jotimal 

Mar.  17,  1974] 

WiCHrTA  Bva  Pi-an  Took  6  Tears  of  Talk 

(By  Donald  Brazeal) 

Wichita  Public  Schools  were  charged  In 
1966  with  violating  the  1964  ClvU  Rights  Act. 
Similar  charges  were  brought  against  Topeka 
Public  Schools  this  year. 

As  Is  now  happening  In  Tc^eka  schools, 
the  U.S.  Dept  of  Health,  Eklucatlon  and  Wel- 
fare OfBce  for  CIvU  Rights  stepped  In  to  In- 
sure compliance  with  the  law  in  WlchlU. 

After  more  than  six  years  of  negotiations, 
Wichita  schools  received  full  approval  from 
HEW  last  year.  Wichita  ended  a  school  sys- 
tem which  had  Included  some  schools  con- 
taining 99  per  cent  black  students  and  many 
schools  with  no  black  students.  Cross-town 
busing  of  more  than  a,fiOO  students  was  the 
primary  means  used  to  even  the  racial 
balance. 

Wichita  Supt.  Alvln  Morris  was  asked  re- 
cently why  busing  was  considered  necessary. 

The  school  board  decided  early  in  the 
planning  process  that  every  school  In  the 
community  should  be  Involved,  Morris  said. 

Changing  boundaries  around  the  predomi- 
nately black  areas  to  achieve  an  acceptable 
racial  balance  would  in  general  be  only  a 
short-range  solution.  Morris  said. 

Many  people  in  these  affected  areas  would 
start  fleeing  to  other  parts  of  the  city  not 
affected  by  the  boundary  changes.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  boundaries  would  have  to  be 
changed  and  extended  every  year,  Morris  said. 

Ha  said  tha  baain  miaatlnn  la  "rv<  •»••  — — -^ 
■ -^ —     —**  jw**  waxib 

to  have  an  impact  on  all  the  strata  of  the 
community?  "  Do  you  want  to  involve  all 
races,  cultures  and  income  levels? 

"If  so.  It  demands  that  you  look  at  a  plan 
that  affects  more  than  a  fraction  of  your 
school  district,"  he  said. 

Wichita  c^clals  could  have  concentrated 
black  students  in  a  few  schools  with  the  max- 
imum allowable  percentage  of  blacks.  But, 
the  8Cho<H  board  decided  to  equally  affect  all 
schools  by  trying  to  get  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  system-wide  percentage  in  each  school, 
he  said. 

The  problems  in  Wichita  were  not  exactly 
comparable  to  Topeka's  current  situation. 
Wichita  officials  are  quick  to  say.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Office  for  Clvli  Rights'  has  reor- 
ganized since  1967. 

However,  Topeka  officials  have  sought  ad- 
vice from  Wichita  officials  because  of  what 
may  be  some  similarities.  School  officials  from 
Omaha  recently  visited  Wichita  for  assist- 
ance. And,  Kansas  City  school  officials  were 
reportedly  Interested  in  getting  information 
about  Wichita  desegregation  efforts. 

Supt.  Morrison  was  asked  what  kind  of 
experience  did  you  have  in  dealing  with  HEW 
officials? 

Wichita  officials  had  numerous  contacts 
with  HEW  officials,  and  some  contacts  "Were 
not  too  pleasant,"  Morris  said. 

"For  us,  there  wasn't  any  question  about 
what  thay  wanted,"  he  said.  "The  question 
was  uxnXM  we  do  everything  they  wanted  us 
to  do?"  Our  capability  for  meeting  their  de- 
mands just  wasnt  there." 

The  long  period  of  time  required  to  nego- 
tiate with  HEW  got  on  everyone's  nerves,  be 
said.  Vagueness  and  slowness  are  Inherent  In 
government,  he  said. 

Six  years  ago,  Wichita  schools  were  one  of 
the  flTBt  large  school  systems  HEW  dealt 


with.  Now.  HEW  officials  should  be  able  to 
operate  more  efficiently. 

"They  (HEW)  now  know  what  their  au- 
thority Is  tn  enforcing  the  civil  rights  law," 
Morris  said.  "But,  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights 
will  never  act  so  swiftly  that  they  impose 
things  on  the  c^mmvmity." 

How  has  desegregation  and  cross-town  bus- 
ing affected  Wichita  schools? 

Morris  said,  "It  has  been  extremely  bene- 
ficial in  bringing  about  some  social  changes 
In  this  community  that  have  been  needed 
here  and  throughout  the  world." 

The  desegregation  effort  helped  In  areas 
outside  education  as  well,  he  said. 

"After  we  Integrated,  we  were  more  aware 
of  residential  black  families  in  every  area  In 
the  city.  And,  it  has  grown. 

"I  am  convinced,  by  our  placing  black  peo- 
ple in  every  school  in  this  community.  It 
gained  acceptance  of  blacks  In  every  part 
of  the  community,"  Morris  said. 

Previously,  the  schools  covUd  not  place 
black  office  and  business  education  students 
anywhere  but  in  black  operated  businesses, 
he  said. 

"We  cant  document  achievement  advances 
for  black  students  because  of  integration 
efforts.  But,  we  can  document  the  greater 
holding  power  of  the  schools  with  black  stu- 
dents. Therefore,  they  are  probably  achieving 
more  on  an  individual  basis. 

Did  desegregation  have  detrimental  effects? 

In  general,  the  district  feels  the  benefits 
for  outweigh  any  problems,  Morris  said. 

Morris  said  there  are  no  Indications  of 
lowered  achievement  levels  by  white 
students. 

The  schools  did  have  Increased  costs  in 
transportation.  But,  the  district  was  already 
busing  large  numbers  of  students  becaiise 
the  district  Is  so  spread  out.  Also,  food  serv- 
ice In  schools  had  to  be  expanded  for  stu- 
dents who  were  bused  and  could  not  go  home 
for  lunch,  school  officials  said. 

Teachers  who  had  taught  only  white,  mid- 
dle   to    upper     Income    Sturlantu    ha/l     anmm 

traumatic  experiences"  when  black  students 
came  into  their  classes.  Morris  said. 

"It  wasn't  easy  for  them  to  adjust  to  other 
cultures,"  he  said.  "The  Impact  on  the  pro- 
fessional staff  required  a  terrific  amount  of 
inservice  work." 

Other  school  officials  said  black  students 
suffered  some  of  the  worst  challenges  in  the 
desegregation  effort.  In  a  sense,  they  left  the 
comfort  of  a  school  where  they  were  the 
majority  to  attend  schools  where  they  were 
definitely  the  unwelcome  minority,  one 
school  official  said. 

When  a  person  is  part  of  a  minority,  he 
starts  following  the  "herding  instinct"  which 
may  alienate  him  from  the  rest  of  the  school, 
the  official  said. 

What  was  public  reaction  to  busing  and 
desegregation  ? 

The  public  bad  a  lot  of  "fear  of  the  un- 
known" and  "safety  anxiety,"  Wichita  edu- 
cators said. 

"Parents  aren't  as  concerned  about  busing 
as  most  people  believe,"  Deputy  Supt.  Dean 
Stucky  said:  "The  issue  la  what  are  they  bus- 
ing you  for." 

Other  school  officials  talked  about  persons 
who  moved  out  of  WlchlU  claiming  they  op- 
posed busing.  But,  they  moved  to  rural  areas 
which  had  always  bused  students. 

"Once  the  plan  was  implentented,  much  of 
the  anxiety  was  dissipated." 

During  the  planning  stages,  Wichita 
schools  operated  a  rumor  control  center  to 
btmdle  and  squelch  the  spread  of  misin- 
formation. Also,  numerous  public  meetings 
were  held  to  involve  the  community. 

Would  Wichita  schools  have  desegregated 
without  the  push  from  HEW? 

Morris  said,  "I  think  we  would  have  been 
where  we  are  now  in  most  ways.  I  don't  think 
the  cross-town  busing  would  have  been  a  part 
of  It  without  the  federal  government's  pxish." 


[Prom  the  Topeka  DaUy  Cs^ltal, 
Apr.  17,  1974J 

MiNOBiTT  LiMrr  at  40  'Piscent 
IN  School  Plan 

(By  Mike  Hall) 
A  Topeka  school  board  plan  to  comply  with 
a  directive  of  the  VS.  Dept.  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  to  eliminate  racial  im- 
balance In  Topeka  Schools  likely  will  set 
minority  enrollment  at  each  school  at  a 
maximum  40  percent. 

That  statement  was  made  Tuesday  night 
by  Dr.  Mark  Morris,  board  president,  after 
the  board's  meeting  at  Holllday  Junior  High. 

The  board  entered  into  its  official  minutes 
the  latest  letter  from  the  HEW,  but  did  not 
schedule  another  meeting  this  month  for 
taking  action  on  any  plan  to  balance  the 
schools  racially. 

The  latest  letter  gave  the  district  untU 
May  1  to  submit  a  plan  that  would  be  in 
compliance  with  the  1964  ClvU  Rights  Act. 
The  letter  threatened  "formal  proceedings" 
if  such  a  plan  was  not  in  the  Kansas  City 
office  by  then. 

Tuesday  night  Morris  said  he  Is  confident 
that  deadlines  would  continue  to  be  extended 
by  HEW  as  long  as  Its  officials  were  convinced 
the  district  Is  making  progress  toward  adopt- 
ing such  a  plan. 

Morris  said  HEW  officials  most  often  use 
20  percent  as  a  guideline  for  how  much  the 
racial  minority  enrollment  of  each  school 
may  vary  from  the  district  average 
percentage. 

In  the  Topeka  district  more  than  19  per 
cent  of  the  students  belong  to  a  racial 
minority  which  under  the  20  per  cent  guide- 
line would  allow  individual  schools  to  vary 
from  no  minorities  to  40  per  cent  minority. 

Presently  Parkdale  Elementary  Is  87  per- 
cent mlnwity,  four  other  elementary  schools 
(out  of  34)  are  above  40  percent:  Monroe, 
80.8;  Belvoir,  68.1;  Lafayette,  63.3;  and  Low- 
man  Hill,  46.8. 

Twoof  tb»  10  iiir.!-.-!..-^      -  • 

.  —  J ^  ui^a  schools  are  above 

40  percent:   East  Topeka,  63.3;   and  Crane, 
60.8. 

All  three  high  schools  are  below  40  per- 
cent: Topeka  High,  29.2;  Highland  Park, 
20.6;  and  Topeka  West,  1.3. 

Morris  continued  to  downplay  the  possi- 
bility of  busing  as  part  of  the  plan  to  bring 
the  schools  Into  balance.  He  sticks  by  the 
original  list  of  five  alternatives  adopted  in 
a  board  resolution  on  Feb.  8.  That  list  In- 
cludes remodeling  of  old  schools  and  con- 
struction of  new  schools,  but  made  no 
mention  of  biislng. 

In  other  action,  the  board  Tuesday  night 
heard  a  plea  from  Sam  Hurd,  chairman  of 
the  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
board,  for  consideration  of  a  cost  of  living 
Increase  for  teachers  salaries.  Hurd  noted 
that  the  National  Education  Assn. -Topeka 
has  made  such  pleas  at  each  of  the  last  two 
board  meetings  and  that  the  board  continued 
to  make  no  commitment. 

"A  cost  of  living  Increase  would  tell  our 
teachers,  'we  oare,'  "  Hurd  said. 

Dr.  Gordon  Sununers,  a  board  member, 
responded,  "We  have  this  under  study  at  the 
present  time." 

(Prom  the  Topeka  Daily  Capital,  May  1,  19741 

Long  Trips  for  Ptrpn.s  Weioheo  in  New  Plan 

(By  Mike  HaU) 

A  tentative  plan  to  close  seven  of  Tope- 
ka's public  schools  would  have  some  elemen- 
tary children  traveling  1%  miles  to  school  in 
one  attendance  area,  according  to  Jim 
Spence,  director  of  public  relations  for  the 
district. 

Spence  said  that  was  an  approximation. 
However,  the  plan  announced  by  the  Board 
Tuesday  morning  Is  so  preliminary  that  no 
detailed  plan  has  been  designed  for  how  tba 
children  will  get  to  the  schools. 

Harry  Craig  Jr.,  acting  president  of  %b» 
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board,  said  Tuesday  afternoon  that  some  In- 
tra-attendance  area  busing  is  a  possibility 
but  the  board  still  believes  crosstown  busing 
won't  be  necessary. 

In  a  special  board  meeting  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, the  board  voted  to  request  another  30- 
day  extension  from  the  Kansas  City  regional 
office  of  the  U.S.  Dept.  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  for  submitting  the  final  plan 
for  improving  racial  balance  In  the  schools. 
The  plan  unveiled  by  the  board  would 
close  Rice,  Belvotr.  Clay,  Monroe  and  Park- 
dale  Elementary  Schools  and  Crane  and  High- 
land Park  Junior  High  Schools.  Students  In 
those  attendance  areas  would  be  transferred 
to  an  adjacent  attendance  area. 

Topeka  school  officials  say  HEW  officials 
from  the  Kansas  City  office  never  have  given 
strict  numerical  limits  to  how  high  or  low 
the  racial  percentage  of  each  school  may  go. 
However,  the  Topeka  administrators  say  the 
federal  district  court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia has  ruled  In  the  case  of  Adams  vs. 
Richardson  that  no  school  In  a  district  should 
vary  more  than  20  per  cent  from  the  average 
racial  makeup  of  the  entire  district. 

In  the  Topeka  district  19.3  per  cent  of  the 
students  are  racial  minority  members.  That 
would  allow  any  school  to  have  between  no 
minority  students  and  39.3  per  cent  minority 
students. 

Two  schools  would  be  above  40  per  cent  in 
the  proposed  plan,  but  the  board  said  Tues- 
day It  feels  the  plan  will  be  acceptable  to 
HEW.  The  plan  would  have  the  schools  rang- 
ing from  a  low  of  .19  per  cent  at  McEachron 
to  a  high  of  49.69  at  Lafayette. 

The  present  range  Is  from  no  minority  stu- 
dents at  McClure  to  a  high  of  87  per  cen^  at 
Parkdale.  / 

The  1%  miles  Spence  based  his  estimate 
on  is  for  a  chUd  In  the  Rice  district  "who 
would  be  transferred  to  the  Lafayette  attend- 
ance area.  Maps  and  complete  Information 
on  the  proposed  boundary  lines  are  available 
at  each  school  in  the  district  and  at  the  ad- 
ministration buUdlng,  416  W.  8th. 

Administrators  and  board  members  point 
out  there  are  many  aspects  of  the  plan  that 
need  to  be  studied  before  final  approval  or 
alteration  can  be  made. 

"We're  not  sure  that  this  Is  the  number 
that  will  be  eventually  closed,"  Craig  said. 
Other  uncertainties  include  what  to  do 
with  the  school  buildings  when  they  are  no 
longer  used  as  schools.  Craig  said  there  has 
been  no  discussion  of  razing  any  of  the  build- 
ings and  that  the  suggestions  for  their  use 
include  centers  for  Head  Start,  Follow 
Through,  schools  for  gifted  students,  special 
education,  career  education,  alternative  edu- 
cation, expanded  programs  of  art  and  music 
and  community  activities. 

Spence  noted  at  least  one  of  the  sugges- 
tions bad  come  in  a  letter  from  a  member  of 
the  community  and  that  this  is  one  area 
where  the  community  Is  especially  urged  to 
make  suggestions. 

Craig  said  he  Is  markedly  concerned  about 
the  distances  to  school  for  youngsters  in  kin- 
dergarten through  third  grade.  He  said  the 
buildings  might  be  used  for  K-3  classes  as  a 


tion  of  the  board  is  to  maintain  the  present 
size  teaching  staff  under  the  new  plan.  Craig 
said  the  board  wants  to  keep  the  low  pupil- 
teacher  ratio  and  the  small  class  size  the 
minority  students  now  have.  He  said  to  do 
that,  the  district  will  need  the  same  number 
of  teachers,  assuming  that  enrollments  dis- 
trict-wide do  not  drop. 

Jim  Nelson,  Executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Assn. -Topeka,  said  after 
Tuesday  s  meeting  he  hopes  the  teachers  or- 
ganization also  can  be  Involved  in  the  plan- 
ning, because  the  teachers  wlU  be  directly  af- 
lected  by  whatever  changes  are  made  In  the 
system. 

How  soon  the  plan  would  be  In  effect  also 
is  uncertain  The  board  asked  for  the  30- 
day  extension  from  HEW  so  it  could  study  de- 
tails of  these  uncertain  areas  and  to  get  reac- 
tion from  the  community  to  such  a  plan.  As- 
suming that  this  plan  or  a  modification  was 
adopted  by  the  board  before  June  1 .  and  as- 
suming It  received  the  blessing  of  HEW, 
Craig  said  the  new  boundaries  could  be  in  ef- 
fect for  next  fall. 

The  community  Involvement  In  the  plan 
win  be  in  part  a  series  of  meetings  at  In- 
dividual schools  to  explain  the  plan  to  par- 
ents In  that  attendance  area.  The  first  one 
will  be  at  8:30  p.m.  Wednesday  at  Hudson  Ele- 
mentary School. 

At  the  request  of  the  Parents  Concerned 
for  Justice  In  Education,  the  board  Tuesday 
morning  agreed  to  set  up  a  committee  of  one 
parent  from  each  school  in  the  district  and 
representatives  of  other  segments  of  the 
community.  That  committee  would  be  di- 
rectly Involved  In  shaping  the  final  plan, 
Craig  said  during  the  meeting. 

No  board  action  was  taken  to  establish 
the  conmilttee.  but  Bill  Simons,  head  of  the 
parents  group,  was  Instructed  to  contact 
Supt.  Merle  Bolton  about  setting  up  meeting. 

I  Prom  the  Kansas  City  'Hmes.  May  2.  19741 

Topeka  Plans  Integration  Without  Bussing 

Pupils 

The  school  board  has  revealed  a  plan  to 
meet  a  federal  mandate  Issued  In  January 
to  end  de  facto  segregation  In  Topeka  public 
schools.  The  plan  would  involve  closing  two 
junior  high  schools  and  five  elementary 
schools  and  rearranging  school  boundaries 
to  absorb  students  in  other  existing  schools. 
There  would  be  no  plan  to  build  any  new 
schools. 

The  board's  plan,  unveiled  at  a  special 
school  board  meeting,  was  described  as  ten- 
tative by  Harry  Craig,  board  vice-president. 
He  said  the  plan  is  "not  engraved  in  stone," 
and  may  be  changed. 

It  calls  for  closing  Highland  Park  and 
Crane  Junior  High  Schools  and  Monroe,  Park- 
dale,  Rice,  Belvoir  and  Clay  Elementary 
Schools. 

The  US.  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
Department  ordered  the  board  last  January 
to  develop  a  plan  for  bringing  about  better 
minority  balance  among  public  schools, 
which  now  range  from  zero  to  87  percent  mi- 
nority enrollments. 

The  board   Is  seeking  a  second  extension 


way   to    reduce    the    distance    the    chUdren^ntil  June  1  for  finalizing  a  plan  acceptable 

^Tr.i^^^^'^'^°y','^^°?\.  ^  H=W    Asked   What   other^^alternatrve 

Another  uncertainty  Is  the  amount  of  ex 


pansion  that  will  be  needed  for  the  facilities 
that  wlU  grow  In  enrollment.  The  Lafayette 
attendance  area  would  nearly  double  in  size. 
This  year  there  are  361  students  in  the  at- 
tendance area.  The  proposed  attendance  area 
would  have  646  students.  The  school  was  de- 
signed to  hold  603  students. 

Craig  said  one  possibility  this  fall  would 
be  placing  mobile  classroom  units  at  thoee 
schools  for  Immediate  needs,  with  further 
expansion  of  the  buUdlngs  to  follow  in  later 
years.  Neither  he  nor  Spence  foresees  any 
need  for  a  tax  increase  to  impove  school 
bulldlnga  to  meet  the  HEW  requirements. 

Spence  and  Craig  emphasized  tbe  Inten- 


to 
closing  some  schools  and  rearranging  student 
enrollments  was  available  to  the  board,  Craig 
replied: 

"About  the  only  alternative  that  is  open 
.  .  .  would  be  that  of  busing  of  students." 

Craig  said  bussing  remains  unacceptable 
to  the  Topeka  board.  Craig  said  a  1-way 
bussing  system  Is  totally  unacceptable  to  the 
board,  and  If  busing  is  the  only  way  accept- 
able to  HEW,  then  2-way  busing  might  be 
considered  as  a  last  resort. 

Representatives  of  a  new  organization, 
called  Concerned  Parents  for  Justice  In  Edu- 
cation, appeared  at  the  board  meeting,  de- 
manding that  local  school  officials  "Immedi- 
ately stop  any  steps  that  you  are  now  In- 


volved in  to  finalize  a  plan  for  U.S.D.  501, 
and  that  you  take  immediate  steps  to  in- 
volve parent  representatives  ...  in  the  step- 
by-step  development  of  a  plan." 

I  Prom  the  W^lchlta  Eagle  and  Beacon] 

Lottery  To  Pick  Pupils  for  Possible 
Busing 

Next  fall's  lottery  for  elementary  school 
Integration  has  been  released  by  the  Wichita 
Board  of  Education. 

Murray  Harris,  director  of  communications 
for  the  school  district,  said  actual  number 
to  be  assigned  for  busing  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  number  of  children  volun- 
teered for  busing  by  their  parents. 

Students  must  be  cross-bused  to  continue 
the  board's  Integration  plan. 

"The  school  system  prefers  voluntary  par- 
ticipation, since  voluntary  participation  cre- 
ates the  most  beneficial  school  circumstance 
for  both  children  and  their  families,"  Harris 
said.  Each  elementary  school  has  sent  letters 
to  Its  patrons,  providing  information  about 
the  Integration  plan  and  encouraging  volun- 
teers. Parents  were  asked  to  indicate  their 
preferences  to  their  schools  by  April  30. 

Harris  said  It  appears  there  are  slightly 
fewer  volunteers  for  1974-75  than  there  were 
for  1973-74,  which  means  some  pupils  will 
have  to  be  randomly  selected  for  reassign- 
ment according  to  the  blrthdate  list. 

The  lottery  plan  ranks  all  pupils  in  the 
system  from  1  to  306.  according  to  birth 
dates.  In  the  selection  process,  the  numbers 
1  through  306  were  matched  In  sequential 
order  with  the  calendar  dates  Jan.  1  through 
Dec.  31.  These  numbers  were  then  run 
through  a  computer  and  randomly  assigned 
to  priority  numbers. 

Depending  upon  how  many  students  of 
each  race  are  needed  to  complete  the  pupil 
population  at  each  of  the  three  elementary 
schools  in  the  Assigned  Attendance  Area — 
Ingalts,  L'Ouverture  and  Mueller — pupils 
whose  birth  dates  appear  at  the  top  of  the 
list  wUl  be  reassigned  to  these  three  schools. 

It  probably  will  be  necessary  for  about  500 
students  to  be  taken  from  the  lottery  list  for 
reassignment,  Harris  said. 
— -^le  school  system's  data  processing  and 
MJpll  accounting  division  is  working  on  the 
mndom  selection  process,  and  Harris  said 
after  specific  aslgnment  dates  are  known  this 
information  will  be  communicated  to  all  ele- 
mentary schools. 

After  the  schools  receive  the  Information. 
Harris  said,  parents  may  contact  their  re- 
spective schools  for  information  about  op- 
eration of  the  plan  in  that  school. 

All  volunteered  pupUs  and  selected  pupils 
will  receive  an  assignment  card  for  1974-75 
before  the  end  of  the  current  school  year, 
Harris  said. 

Parents  should  not  consider  reassignment 
definite  until  they  have  received  a  letter  from 
the  school  system.  Harris  stressed. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  in  opposition  to  the 
Gumey  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  first,  I  will 
say  a  word  about  the  Ervin  amendment 
which  we  had  before  and  which  the  Sen- 
ate rejected  before.  It  concerns  the  free- 
dom of  choice  of  a  school  system.  There 
are  two  critical  cases  that  I  would  like  to 
have  on  record  in  that  matter. 

There  is  the  classic  case,  the  New  Kent 
County  case,  decided  in  1968,  in  which 
the  court  said  as  bluntly  as  anyone  could 
say  that  the  New  Kent  School  Board 
freedom  of  choice  plan  could  not  be  ac- 
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cept«d  as  a  sufficient  step  to  effectuate 
Integration,  and  the  court  then  pro- 
ceeded to  strike  it  down. 

Then  we  have  the  other  case,  the  old 
case  of  United  States  v.  Klein,  80  U.S. 
128  (1872) .  which  held  that  It  is  unconsti- 
tutional for  Congress  to  require  a  rule 
of  decision  in  the  guise  of  withholding 
jurisdiction  to  order  particular  remedies. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that  that  is 
precisely  what  the  freedom  of  choice 
plan  does,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  rejected. 

Now  as  to  the  Gumey  amendment: 
It  is  ai^omakHis  to  me  that  on  the  20th 
anniversary  of  Brown,  and  after  the 
hard  work  at  compromise,  which  seems 
to  be  working  in  respect  to  public  school 
desegregation,  and  busing  as  an  in- 
cident to  it,  that  we  should  now  upset 
the  applecart  and  endanger  In  a  very 
serious  way.  at  a  very  bad  time,  race 
relations  and  social  relations  in  our 
coimtry;  and  beyond  that,  which  is 
serious  indeed,  portentous  in  terms  of 
our  whole  land,  there  is  a  proposal  that 
most  of  the  people  who  are  concerned 
about  busing  have  cases  that  are  in 
midcareer  at  this  time,  and  the  tailor- 
ing of  individual  cases,  in  my  judgment, 
has  worked  out  to  be  the  best  way,  and 
certainly,  to  me,  has  appeared  to  be  in 
the  highest  interest  of  the  coimtry  and 
the  best  plan  for  the  future  of  the  coun- 
try as  well.  That  is  the  way  we  are  try- 
ing to  stratify  ourselves  in  this  amend- 
ment. 

In  addition,  we  put  ourselves  in  dan- 
ger of  a  confrontation  with  the  cotirt 
and  the  many  sections  of  the  coimtry, 
which  could  be  verj'  harmful  on  a  pro- 
cedural point. 

There  will  be,  whenever  the  Senate 
wishes  it — and  that  will  be  next  Mon- 
day or  Tuesday — an  opportunity  to  take 
the  entire  House  bill  which  contains 
that  part.  It  is  a  total  package  and  in- 
volves this  amendment.  It  does  seem  to 
me  to  be  somewhat  improvident  to  take 
out  this  part  of  the  package  and  try  to 
legislate  It. 

Also  It  is  very,  very  serious  in  respect 
of  the  matter  we  are  discussing  here.  A 
tremendous  structure  has  been  built  up 
In  the  country. 

Let  us  remember  that  as  one  of  the 
devices  in  this  amendment,  there  is  a 
tremendous  tranquillity  that  has  been 
built  up  in  many  areas  of  the  country 
where  this  system  has  worked  out  satis- 
factorily. Now,  in  pursuit  of  a  single 
bill,  we  are  expected  to  throw  that  into 
the  discard. 

I  could  not  think  of  anything  more 
improvident  in  the  interest  of  America, 
and  a  more  highly  volatile  subject,  than 
to  throw  into  the  discard  everything 
that  people  have  worked  hard  for,  and 
geared  themselves  up  for  In  terms  of 
equality.  That  is  strictly  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  one  plaintiff.  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  height  of  improvidence.  I 
hope  very  much  that  the  Senator  does 
not  do  it. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Ur.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  jdeld 
myself  30  additional  seconds  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

I  think.  In  view  of  the  things  that  I 
have  said.  I  shall,  at  the  appropriate 
time,  move  to  table  the  Oumey  amend- 
ment. 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  me  3 
minutes? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  in 
1969  while  I  was  Governor  of  Oklahoma, 
forced  crosstown  busing  first  came  to 
my  attention  as  a  serious  problem  facing 
our  educational  institutions. 

Like  many  others,  I  deliberated  some 
time  over  the  arguments  concerning 
forced  busing  before  making  my  own 
mind  up  and  before  publicly  stating  my 
position. 

The  stated  goal  of  those  favoring 
forced  busing  for  racial  balance  was  a 
good  goal;  namely,  to  provide  quality 
education  for  black  children. 

However,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that. 
In  effect,  busing  was  an  exercise — an  un- 
productive and  awkward  one  at  that — to 
require  this  generation  of  children  to 
purge  society  by  sacrificing  for  the 
wrongs  and  inequities  generated  by 
parents,  grandparents,  and  great  grand- 
parents. 

I  publicly  said  then  that— 

Discrimination  to  end  discrimination  Is  In- 
defensible and  la  a  cure  as  sick  as  the  disease 
Itself. 

Five  years  have  passed  and  forced 
crosstown  busing  continues.  My  opinion 
has  not  changed  but  has  been  buttressed 
by  what  we  have  learned  In  the  Interim. 

Busing  has  been  promoted  on  the  basis 
that  the  end  Justifies  the  means;  but 
even  ignoring  the  philosophical  problems 
with  that  argument,  the  results  which 
have  been  achieved  have  not  been 
worthy. 

Forced  crosstown  busing  does  not  ac- 
complish the  goals  of  either  quality  ed- 
ucation or  social  integration  of  the  races. 
To  the  contrary,  forced  busing  has 
further  polarized  the  races  and  has  often 
resulted  In  the  general  deterioration  of 
educational  opportunities  of  both  the 
black  and  white  children  being  bused. 

Contrary  to  many  social  changes,  such 
as  that  accomplished  by  Brown  against 
Board  of  Education  in  1954  which  ush- 
ered In  the  era  of  civil  rights,  there  has 
been  no  public  acceptance  after  the 
rather  prolonged  trial  period  of  forced 
busing.  Public  opinion  polls  still  reflect 
that  the  vast  majority  of  Americans, 
black  and  white,  continue  to  oppose 
forced  busing.  After  6  years  busing  re- 
mains a  rather  unimaginative,  expensive, 
and  coimterproductlve  means  of  achiev- 
ing the  goal  most  Americans  desire — 
quality  education  for  all  our  young 
people. 

There  are  alternative,  realistic  meth- 
ods of  doing  what  forced  busing  was  sup- 
posed to  achieve. 

For  Instance,  in  my  hometown  of 
Tulsa,  we  are  having  excellent  success 
with  a  voluntary  busing  program.  A  pre- 
vious voluntary  program  had  failed  be- 
cause it  did  not  produce  an  enhancement 
of  the  educational  opportunity  and  its 
only  Inducement  was  the  challenge  of 
an  integrated  school.  Many  of  the  stu- 
dents and  faculty  who  were  attracted 
proved  to  be  nonconformist  In  a  neces- 
sarily structured   educational  environ- 


ment. Their  nonconformity  soon  led  to 
the  demise  of  the  program. 

However.  Tulsa  did  not  give  up.  They 
were  willing  to  try  other  Innovative  alter- 
natives, and  they  were  successful.  Tulsa 
has  turned  what  were  previously  all- 
black  schools  Into  learning  centers  with 
the  highest  educational  opportunities. 
The  schools  were  purposely  staffed  with 
excellent  personnel.  The  principals  and 
teachers  were  some  of  the  best  available. 
As  a  result,  the  goal  which  forced  busing 
was  supposed  to  achieve  yet  failed  to 
achieve.  Is  being  accomplished  volun- 
tarily. Whites  are  joining  their  black 
brothers  and  sisters  for  the  best  of  rea- 
sons— they  all  want  a  good  education, 
and  they  are  getting  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senator  Gufnet's  amendment 
to  S.  1539.  This  amendment,  overwhelm- 
ingly passed  by  the  House,  will  hopefully 
bring  an  end  to  a  dismal  era  in  the  edu- 
cational process  in  our  country.  Hope- 
fully the  amendment  will  be  the  death 
knell  of  the  forced  busing  system,  whose 
goals  were  good  but  whose  means  were 
unfair,  discriminatory,  and  contrary  to 
the  entire  concept  of  social  justice — and 
whose  lofty  goals  were  never  achieved. 

The  amendment  will  hopefully  mean 
the  return  of  the  neighborhood  school 
system,  a  system  which  was  successful 
because  parents  and  children  took  pride 
In  their  local  schools — a  sense  of  pride 
and  accomplishment  and  belonging 
which  has  been  lost  in  the  maze  of  cross- 
town  busing  plans. 

As  I  interpret  this  amendment,  volun- 
tary programs  such  as  that  In  Tulsa  will 
be  a  primary  means  available  to  achieve 
the  goals  of  quality  education  for  all.  I 
am  confident,  as  proved  in  Tulsa,  that 
voluntary  programs,  as  worked  out  by 
local  school  systems,  will  not  only  be 
more  Just  but  In  the  end  will  be  more 
likely  to  achieve  that  elusive  goal  of 
quality  education  for  every  young  Ameri- 
can. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  supposed  to  be  a 
representative  democracy.  And  the  peo- 
ple have  spoken  and  are  continuing  to 
speak  in  favor  of  the  substance  of  this 
amendment.  The  people  do  not  want 
forced  busing  of  their  schoolchildren.  The 
decision  of  this  body  should  be  quite  easy 
and,  as  in  the  House,  overwhelming. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  what  Is 
the  time  situation? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  12  minutes  remain. 
However,  both  sides  may  have  more  than 
12  minutes  If  they  desire  to  use  the  time 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment, 
which  I  imderstand  will  be  voted  on  at 
5  o'clock. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  to  me 
so  that  I  may  get  ttie  yeas  and  nays  on 
my  amendment? 

Mr.  PKT.T..  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  will  have  to 
have  unanimous  consent  in  order  to  do 
that. 

Mr.    ERVIN.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
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unsmlmous  consent  at  this  time  that  I 
may  have  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  now  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  the  same  pur- 
pose? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  at 
this  time  on  the  motion  to  table  the 
Gumey  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  now  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  a  motion  which 
I  propose  to  make  to  table  the  Gumey 
amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  listen  to  the  debate 
all  day  on  this  subject,  and  have  been 
studying  it  and  thinking  about  it  over 
the  last  few  evenings.  I  think  what  the 
effect  of  the  Gumey  amendment  would 
be:  it  would  be  like  to  try  to  unscramble 
an  omelet  which  some  may  wish  had  not 
been  scrambled;  but  it  has  been  scram- 
bled; and  schools  are  moving  ahead  in 
the  right  direction. 

What  this  amendment  would  do,  if 
passed,  to  my  mind,  would  be  to  move 
backward  and  undermine  a  great  deal 
of  the  benefit  that  has  accrued  over  these 
years. 

Desegregated  schools  have  come  to  be 
accepted  to  a  great  extent  across  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  land,  and  we 
would  be  going  180  degrees  in  the  wrong 
direction,  in  my  opinion,  if  we  passed  the 
Gumey  amendment.  For  that  reason  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  time  to  try  to  outline  for  my  col- 
leagues what  has  happened  in  the  Den- 
ver case. 

I  have  voted,  as  I  think  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  know,  for  every  single  civil 
rights  bill  since  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  Congress. 

We  passed  a  fair  housing  bill  in  Colo- 
rado, as  a  consequence  of  which  the 
blacks  moved  to  a  new  area.  The  school 
in  that  area  became  about  80  percent 
black.  At  that  point,  the  school  district 
said  this  was  a  segregated  area,  even 
though  it  was  de  facto  segregation.  The 
matter  was  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  Supreme  Court  said  they 
wanted  the  trial  judge  to  determine 
whether  this  was  segregation. 

He  found  that  it  was  segregation,  and 
instead  of  doing  something  about  that 
one  particular  school,  he  then  said  the 
whole  city  of  Denver  had  to  be  bused. 

What  has  this  busing  order  done?  Al- 
ready, before  it  goes  into  effect,  which  it 
does  In  September,  one  of  our  high 
schools,  under  previous  orders,  has  been 
closed  three  times,  once  for  2  weeks,  on 
account  of  the  violence  that  went  on  with 
the  kids  who  were  bused  in. 


Second,  I  know  of  parents  right  now. 
In  fact,  one  of  them  called  me  at  mid- 
night last  night,  wanting  to  know  whom 
he  could  telephone  or  telegraph  to  urge 
support  of  the  Gumey  amendment,  and 
I  tried  to  teU  him. 

They  are  not  only  busing  students 
across  town  to  keep  them  away  from  the 
neighborhood  schools,  schoolchildren  are 
going  to  attend  two  schools  at  once,  one 
school  in  the  morning  and  another  in  the 
afternoon,  which  means  they  are  neither 
fish  nor  fowl;  they  are  not  in  either 
school. 

This  busing  is  going  to  tear  the  whole 
public  education  system  apart  in  our 
city,  and  if  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
God  forbid,  should  go  ahead  and  assert 
the  Detroit  decision  across  district  lines, 
we  are  liable  to  have  a  revolution  in  our 
own  State  against  the  school  boards  and 
the  court  system. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  wonder  if  there  is  any 
reason  to  assume  that  if  the  Supreme 
Court  buses  across  county  lines  and  city 
lines,  they  would  not  also  order  busing 
across  State  lines. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  to- 
tally correct.  There  is  no  variance  in  the 
logic  at  all.  They  could  easily  do  that. 
I  could  see  half  the  people  in  Coloraao^^^ 
on  this  basis,  being  bused  to  Wyoming  ) 
all  of  a  sudden.  ( 


1  urge  the  support  of  the  Gumey 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  having 
joined  in  cosponsoring  the  Student 
Freedom  of  Choice  Act  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin)  and  other  Senators,  I 
strongly  support  the  Ervin  amendment. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  Student  Free- 
dom of  Choice  Act  is  a  proposal  before 
the  Senate  which  offers  realistic  relief 
from  abuses  of  judicial  powers  stemming 
from  the  exercise  of  unlimited  discre- 
tionary powers  in  formulating  remedies 
in  desegregation  cases. 

From  the  standpoint  of  relief  I  will 
take  it  In  tuiy  shape,  form,  or  fashion,  in 
any  amount — and  wherever  it  can  be 
found.  This  accounts  for  my  support  of 
different  approaches  to  the  problem.  In 
short,  I  am  willing  to  buy  the  fleas  with 
the  dog  if  there  is  no  preferable  alter- 
native. However,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  Student  Freedom  of  Choice  Act 
which  amends  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  offers  an  excellent  alternative  to 
other  approaches  to  the  problem  and 
that  it  is  preferable  for  many  compelling 
reasons. 

For  example,  most  antibusing  propo- 
sals imply  an  acceptance  by  Congress  of 
the  premise  that  U.S.  district  court 
judges  have  the  power  to  classify  stu- 
dents by  race  for  the  purpose  of  assigning 
and  transporting  them  to  schools.  Pro- 
posals of  this  type  seek  only  to  limit  the 
exercise  of  that  Implied  power.  The  Stu- 
dent Freedom  of  Choice  Act,  which  will 
be  the  Ervin  amendment,  tc  be  voted  on 
following  the  Gumey  amendment,  re- 
jects the  premise  that  classifications  by 


race  Tor  the  purpose  of  student  assign- 
ments is  or  can  ever  be  a  valid  part  of 
a  judicial  remedy  in  desegregation  cases. 
The  Ervin  amendment  insisti.  that  the 
Constitution  is  color  blind — that  a  cit- 
izen— is  a  citizen,  and  it  supports  the 
proposition  established  by  the  Brown  I 
decision  that  the  Constitution  denies  to 
States  and  to  Congress  the  power  to  clas- 
sify students  by  race  for  the  purpose  of 
school  assignments. 

Mr.  President,  I  maintain  that  any 
system  of  school  assignments  which  is 
free  of  State-imposed  racial  classifica- 
tions must  necessarily  be  based  on  as- 
signments from  within  geographically 
compact,  reasonably  drawn  school  at- 
tendance boundaries,  coupled  with  a 
freedom  of  choice  plan  described  in  the 
definitions  provided  by  act. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  read  the 
definition : 

(g)  '•Freedom  of  choice  sy^  em'"  means  a 
system  for  the  assignment  of  students  to 
public  schools  and  within  public  schools 
maintained  by  a  school  board  operating'  a 
system  of  public  schools  In  which  the  public 
schools  and  the  classes  it  operates  are  open 
to  students  of  '11  races  and  in  which  the 
students  are  granted  the  freedom  to  attend 
public  schools  and  classes  chosen  by  their 
respective  parents  from  among  the  public 
schools  and  classes  available  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  students  of  their  ages  and  educational 
standings. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  unreasonable  to 
contend  that  a  school  system  operating 
under  a  plan  as  thus  defined  is  uncon- 
stitutional. It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  ' 
definition  accurately  descrit)es  what  theV./ 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  refer,  to  as  a  unitary 
school  system.  There  is  certainly  no  pos- 
sibility under  such  a  system  for  racial 
discrimination  within  schools  or  classes 
within  such  schools.  Yet,  all  sorts  of  ob- 
jections will  be  raised  to  the  proposal 
based  primarily  on  social  theories  rather 
than  on  law. 

Mr.  President,  it  will  be  said  that  a 
unitary  school  system  operated  under 
the  freedom  of  choice  plan  would  not  re- 
quire racial  balance  in  schools.  That  is 
certainly  true  but  it  is  also  true  that  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  never  said  that 
racial  balance  in  enrollments  of  public 
schools  is  constitutionally  required. 

It  will  be  said  that  the  freedom  of 
choice  plan  does  not  permit  the  Federal 
judges  to  impose  the  magic  "viable  racial 
mix"  formula  governing  school  enroll- 
ments by  race  as  so  many  sociologists  in- 
sist upon  and,  as  do  some  U.S.  Federal 
judges.  True,  but  neither  does  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  contend  that  the  Con- 
stitution requires  a  "viable  racial  mix" 
or  any  other  degree  of  racial  mix  in  pub- 
lic schools. 

It  will  be  contended  that  the  freedom 
of  choice  proposals  would  deny  U.S.  dis- 
trict courts  jurisdiction  to  hear  desegre- 
gation cases^  Such  a  contention  is  totally 
without  merit.  In  fact,  the  freedom  of 
choice  proposal  simply  amends  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  which  vests  jurisdic- 
tion in  U.S.  district  courts  in  desegrega- 
tion cases.  U.S.  district  courts  retain  that 
jurisdiction.  The  Freedom  of  Choice  Act 
merely  clarifies  the  present  intention  of 
Congress  concerning  the  formulation  of 
judicial  remedies  in  de  facto  or  de  jure 
segregation  cases,  but  only  to  the  extent 
necessary    to    curb    the    discretionary 
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power  in  U.S.  district  court  Judges  to 
classify  students  by  race  for  the  purpose 
of  making  school  assignments  or  for  the 
purpose  of  allocating  school  fimds  or  for 
the  purpose  of  conditioning  the  grant  of 
Federal  school  funds  on  such  unconsti- 
tutional racial  classifications. 

Neither  does  a  freedom  of  choice  school 
plan  preclude  busing.  It  merely  denies 
the  U.S.  district  court  judges  the  Juris- 
diction and,  therefore,  the  power  to  enter 
orders  which  require  either  the  assign- 
ment or  transportation  of  students  and 
teachers,  based  on  imconstitutlonal 
racial  classifications. 

Mr.  President,  it  will  be  contended 
that  Congress  does  not  have  the  power  to 
limit  J33.  district  court  judges  in  the 
exercise  of  discretionary  powers  in  vin- 
dication of  a  right  protected  by  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment.  In  answer.  I  can  only  point 
out  that  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
which  the  Student  Freedom  of  Choice 
Act  amends,  does  precisely  that.  It  denies 
X5JB.  district  cou^  judges  Jurisdiction 
and  power  to  enter  orders  requiring  bus- 
ing to  eliminate  racial  isolation  in 
schools  attributable  to  de  facto  segrega- 
tion, thereby  entirely  excluding  from 
protection  of  the  equal  protection  clause 
a  comprehensive  system  of  segregation 
In  areas  outside  of  the  South.  The  Stu- 
dent Freedom  of  Choice  Act  is  not  nearly 
so  drastic;  it  merely  precludes  U.S. 
district  court  judges  from  making  un- 
constitutional racial  classifications  and 
entering  orders  based  on  such  classifi- 
cations. 

I  must  add  in  this  connection  that  any- 
thing which  the  U.S.  Supreme  Co^ut  may 
have  said  in  regard  to  State  laws  on  this 
subject  is  entirely  Irrelevant  since  States 
do  not  have  the  power  which  was  vested 
In  Congress  by  the  14th  amendment  to 
endct  legislation  to  delineate  and  vindi- 
cate rights  protected  by  the  amendment. 
What  the  Court  has  said,  which  is  rel- 
evant to  this  proposal,  is  that,  "Absent 
from  a  constitutional  violation  there 
would  be  no  basis  for  judiciaUy  ordering 
assignments  of  students  on  a  racial 
basis."  This  observation  was  made  in  the 
context  of  the  discretionary  equity  power 
of  U.S.  district  court  Judges  to  classify 
and  assign  students  to  school  on  a  racial 
basis.  What  the  Court  did  not  say  and 
seems  to  have  forgotten  is  that  the  con- 
stitutional violation  condemned  by 
Brown  I  was  the  power  to  make  racial 
clasBlflcatlon  of  students  in  the  area  of 
public  school  education. 

Mr.  President,  once  the  Supreme  Court 
chose  to  overlook  the  constitutional  pro- 
hibition against  racial  classlflcatlonfl.  It 
has  been  racing  up  and  down  blind  al- 
leys. It  is  now  in  an  embarrassing  and 
untenable  position. 

For  example,  we  find  the  Court  saying 
on  the  one  hand  that  racial  classifica- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  making  student 
assignments  Is  unconstitutional  and  on 
the  other  hand  that  unconstitutional 
racial  classifications  may  be  used  as  a 
means  of  guaranteeing  the  ri^t  of  stu- 
dents not  to  be  classifled  by  race  for  the 
purpooe  of  scho(d  aasignmentB. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  muddled  judi- 
cial reasoning  the  UjB.  Supreme  Court 
has  acknowledged  that  freedom  of  choice 


plans  are  not  unconstitutional,  while 
maintaining  that  such  plans  are  not  con- 
stitutionally permissible  unless  accom- 
panied by  coerced  school  assignments 
based  on  unconstitutional  racial  classi- 
fications 

Mr.  President,  the  crowning  contradic- 
tion in  present  rulings  by  the  Supreme 
Court  is  foimd  in  the  admission  Uiat  the 
Constitution  does  not  require  any  par- 
ticular degree  of  racial  mix  in  schools 
but  that  the  Constitution  imposes  an 
"afflrmative  duty"  on  local  school  ofiScials 
to  suiopt  the  unconstitutional  means  of 
classifying  students  by  race  and  assign- 
ing such  students  by  race  and  trsmsport- 
ing  them  by  race  to  achieve  the  maxi- 
mum feasible  degree  of  racial  mix  in  the 
schools.  Thus,  by  the  process  of  this  Alice 
in  Wonderland  reasoning  we  are  asked 
to  believe  that  the  Constitution  requires 
the  maximimi  feasible  degree  of  racial 
mix  in  schools  but  it  does  not  require  a 
lesser  degree  of  racial  mix. 

Mr.  President,  in  each  of  these  in- 
stances, the  Court  is  in  the  imtenable 
position  of  afBrming  rather  than  deny- 
ing the  validity  of  a  proposition  of  con- 
stitutional law  which  contradicts  its 
original  proposition.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  the  foundation  of  a  government  of 
limited  powers  is  destroyed  if  acts  pro- 
hibited by  the  Constitution  can  be  legit- 
imized by  acts  allowed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. That  is  the  situation  today  and  it 
is  reasonable  to  ask  how  these  contradic- 
tions came  about. 

Under  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Plessy 
decision,  racial  classifications  were  per- 
mitted. Such  classifications  were  justi- 
fied by  invoking  the  largely  fictional  sep- 
arate but  equal  doctrine.  In  the  Brown 
decision,  some  84  years  later,  the  Su- 
preme Court  reversed  and  denied  the 
power  to  States  and  to  Congress  to  make 
racial  classifications  in  the  area  of  pub- 
lic school  education.  The  decision  was 
Justified  on  psychological  and  sociologi- 
cal grounds  which  later  proved  to  be  as 
fictional  as  was  the  separate  but  equal 
rationale. 

The  present  Supreme  Court  has.  for  all 
practical  punxises.  reversed  the  Brown 
decision.  It  now  justifies  racial  classifica- 
tions on  aa  equally  fictitional  and  dan- 
gerous theory  that  the  Constitution  im- 
poses an  "afflrmative  duty"  on  local 
school  boards  to  make  racial  classifica- 
tions and  to  assign  students  to  schools 
on  the  basis  of  race.  Thus,  acts  prohib- 
ited by  the  Constitution  are  made  to  Im- 
pose an  equal  obligation  with  acts  per- 
mitted by  the  Constitution.  The  effect  is 
that  the  Constitution  is  made  to  read  so 
as  to  require  one  generation  of  school- 
children to  pay  the  penalty  of  correcting 
undesirable  consequences  of  previous 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions. 

Mr.  President,  the  danger  in  this  "af- 
firmative duty"  doctrine  becomes  appar- 
ent when  we  consider  the  vague  and  in- 
definite meanings  of  the  term  "equal 
protection  of  the  laws"  and  when  we 
consider  the  potential  scope  of  its  appli- 
cation, including  all  phases  and  aspects 
of  our  daily  laws.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see 
how  this  "affirmative  duty"  doctrine  con- 
filcts  with  constitutional  limitations  on 
the  powers  of  government.  The  notion 
that  the  UJ3.  Constitution  Imposes  an 
afBrmatire  duty  on  public  officials.  In- 
cluding a  duty  to  use  constitutionally 


prohibited  powers,  to  reach  a  particular 
end  prescribed  by  Judges  is  a  meaning- 
ful measurement  of  the  Infiuence  of  the 
positivist  theory  of  law  on  the  present 
members  of  the  UjS.  Supreme  Court. 

Under  the  positivist  theory  of  law,  a 
Constitution  may  be  recognized  as  the 
law  which  governs  government,  but  a 
select  body  of  men,  a  central  committee, 
a  political  party,  or  a  nonelected  judi- 
cial body  has  the  power  to  say  what  the 
Constitution  means.  Therefore,  any  com- 
mand that  these  men  may  give  and  have 
the  power  to  enforce  may  become  the  law 
of  the  land.  The  power  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Coiu-t  judges  and  inferior  court 
judges  to  enforce  their  decrees  lies  in  the 
power  to  punish  private  citizens  and 
public  officials  for  contempt  of  court  and 
to  impose  confiscatory  fines  and  impris- 
onment without  benefit  of  trial  by  jury. 
We  all  know  that  the  positivist  theory 
of  law  is  the  handmaiden  of  totalitarian- 
ism governments  and  that  the  primary 
goal  of  such  governments  is  to  subject  its 
citizens  to  complete  domination  and  con- 
trol by  the  state.  So.  not  only  does  the 
"affirmative  duty"  doctrine  leave  our 
Constitution  in  a  shambles  but  it  also 
leads  to  human  bondage  to  the  state. 

The  late  Supreme  Court  Justice.  Rob- 
ert H.  Jackson,  in  commenting  on  the 
positivist  influence  in  shaping  racial  and 
ethnic  laws  in  Nazi  Germany,  said: 

The  so-called  positivist  took  over,  and  any 
command  that  some  authority  had'  physical 
power  to  enforce  became  law.  Since  the 
Nuremberg  postmortem — few  will  believe 
that  these  positivist  doctrines  are  weapons 
In  the  struggle  to  preserve  Ub«rty. 

Mr.  President,  the  "afflrmative  duty" 
doctrine  is  straight  from  positivist 
teachings.  We  recall  that  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  Soviet  Union  once  imposed  an  af- 
firmative duty  on  scientists  and  school 
officials  in  the  Soviet  Union  to  adopt 
and  teach  the  Lysenko  theory  of 
genetics — only  to  be  embarrassed  by  sub- 
sequent proof  that  the  theory  was  based 
not  on  facts  but  on  sheer  fabrications. 
This  example  of  the  "affirmative  duty" 
concept  of  state  power  has  meaning  for 
us  in  the  context  of  school  cases.  The 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  not  yet  sub- 
scribed to  the  Lysenko  genetic  theory  or 
to  any  one  of  the  several  sociological 
theories  advanced  by  Pettigrew,  Jensen. 
Armore.  Moynihan,  or  a  host  of  other 
sociologists  and  political  scientists  who 
are  actively  competing  for  recognition 
of  their  theories  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
Neither  has  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  yet 
prescribed  the  magic  "viable  racial  mix" 
formula  to  govern  public  school  enroll- 
ments. But  the  important  point  to  re- 
member is  that  the  Court  has  established 
the  doctrinal  basis  for  asserting  the 
power  to  do  so. 

For  the  moment  the  Court  seems  con- 
tent to  use  its  "affirmative  duty"  doctrine 
to  compel  a  maximum  feasible  degree 
of  racisil  mix  in  public  schools  in  order 
to  leave  room  for  experimentation  with 
lesser  degrees  of  racial  mix  pending  the 
outcome  of  experimentation  with  tills 
generation  of  children. 

Mr.  President,  the  positivist  theory  of 
law  is  utterly  repugnant  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stltutloa  The  idea  that  elected  rQ>re> 
sentaUves  of  the  i>eopIe  of  our  Nation 
are  helpless  to  prevent  the  UJS.  Supreme 
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Court  from  writing  positivist  doctrines 
into  our  Constitution  is  unthinkable.  I 
am  as  much  distressed  b>  the  attitude 
of  some  that  Congress  can  do  nothing  to 
combat  Judicial  tyranny  as  I  am  by  the 
shocking  experimentation  -^vith  our  chil- 
dren which  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has 
authorized. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  repeat — Uie  con- 
stitutional issue  addressed  by  the 
Brown  I  decision  was  tlie  question  of  the 
power  in  States  to  classify  schoolchil- 
dren by  race  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
public  school  education.  This  decision 
was  that  such  classifications  were  pro- 
hibited by  the  Constitution.  The  duty 
imposed  on  U.S.  district  courts  was  to 
see  that  States  stepped  classifying  stu- 
dents by  race  in  providing  public  school 
education.  For  more  than  a  decade,  free- 
dom of  choice  plans  were  recognized  as 
constitutional,  good  faith  compliance 
with  that  decision. 

Aberrations  in  current  Supreme  Court 
decisions  result  from  the  exercise  of  the 
discretionary  powers  of  courts  to  formu- 
late decrees  in  cases  properly  before 
them.  The  discretionary  equity  power  of 
judges  is  indeed  broad  but  there  are  tra- 
ditional limits  on  that  power.  Equity  can- 
not compel  an  action  whicli  the  Consti- 
tution prohibits. 

Mr.  President,  unless  and  until  the 
present  Supreme  Court  specifically  over- 
rules the  Brown  I  decision  which  pro- 
hibits racial  classification  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  schools,  it  is  not  within 
the  discretionary  equity  power  of  judges 
to  make  such  classifications.  Limitations 
on  the  power  of  States  and  Congress 
cannot  be  set  aside  in  the  discretion  of 
judges.  The  point  is,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  not  overruled  Brown  I.  Instead,  in  its 
preoccupation  with  discretionary  reme- 
dies the  Court  has  authorized  racial 
classifications  as  a  part  of  an  equitable 
remedy.  Yet,  equity  follows  the  law  and 
the  law  remains  that  "racial  classifica- 
tions" are  unconstitutional.  Since  the 
aberrations  concern  remedies  for  denial 
of  constitutionally  protected  rights.  Con- 
gress has  the  power  and  the  duty  to  take 
corrective  actions. 

The  Constitution  vests  in  Congress  the 
specific  power  to  delineate  rights  to  be 
protected  by  the  14th  amendment  and 
also  the  power  to  prescribe  both  remedies 
and  penalties  for  denial  of  those  pro- 
tected rights.  Congress  exercised  that 
power  in  enacting  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of 
1974.  It  has  the  power  to  take  such  ac- 
tion as  it  may  deem  proper  at  this  time 
to  further  protect  students  from  imcon- 
stitutlonal racial  classifications  by  way 
of  amending  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964. 

Mr.  President,  the  Student  Freedom  of 
Choice  Act  now  before  us  is  completely 
free  of  the  taint  of  racial  classifications. 
It  protects  all  citizens  from  racial  dis- 

iminatlon  which  is  inherent  in  "racial 
lassificatlons."  That  was  the  objective 
of  the  Brown  I  decision — that  is  the  ob- 
jective of  this  amendment.  I  urge  that 
every  Senator  search  his  heart  and  con- 
science before  voting.  I  ask  that  he  con- 
sider whether  or  not  he  can  conscien- 
tiously vote  to  repudiate  the  Brown  I  de- 
cision and  for  classification  of  students 
by  race  for  the  purpose  of  school  assign- 
ments suid  subsequent  busing. 

A  vote  for  the  amendment  will  put  you 


solidly  against  forced  busing  to  imple- 
ment a  nationwide  social  experiment. 

A  vote  against  the  amendment  will  put 
you  on  record  as  favoring  "racial  classi- 
fications" and  in  favor  of  school  assign- 
ments and  busing  of  students  on  the  sole 
basis  of  their  race. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  two  speakers  just  be- 
fore I  was  allotted  time  are  from  areas 
from  without  the  South.  Tliis  same  prob- 
lem, Mr.  President,  is  going  to  come  to 
other  areas  from  without  the  South,  if 
some  provision  such  as  the  Gurney 
amendment  is  not  adopted  by  Congress. 

I  do  hope,  in  the  order  that  the  pro- 
posals will  come  up,  that  the  Bayli 
amendment,  which  is  meaningless  and 
offers  no  relief  from  forced  busing  as  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  sees  it,  will  be  de- 
feated; then  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  Gurney  amendment  should  be 
voted  down;  the  Gurney  amendment 
should  be  adopted;  and  then  the  Ervin 
amendment,  which  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  GuiT.ey  amendment,  should  be 
adopted  also. 

I  hope  tlie  Senate  will  follow  that 
course. 

By  unanimous  consent  Senator  Thur- 
mond was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Eiarin  amendment  No.  1239;  also,  Sena- 
atirs  Thurmond  and  Bartlett  were 
added  as  co.sponsors  to  Gurney  amend- 
ment No.  1144. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  to  wrap 
up  the  debate  here  in  the  next  2  minutes 
available  to  me,  we  have  been  arguing, 
of  course,  tliis  busing  business  since  9 
o'clock  this  morning.  All  the  arguments 
pro  and  con  have  been  made.  The  most 
and  the  least  I  can  say  about  it  is  that 
we  have  tried  busing  for  years  in  many 
States  in  this  country. 

In  my  own  State  of  Florida  it  has  not 
worked.  It  has  been  a  miserable  failure. 
It  has  done  nothing  to  improve  educa- 
tion ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  hurt  edu- 
cation. It  has  done  nothing  to  improve 
race  relations;  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  has 
hurt  race  relations.  It  has  cost  all  kinds 
of  money  for  school  buses  and  the  cost  of 
maintaining  them  which  could  have  been 
put  into  the  school  system,  either  to  pay 
teachers'  salaries,  to  bfty  books  or  for 
capital  improvements. 

Poll  after  poll  has  been  taken,  and  peo- 
ple have  rejected  this  system  of  busing 
overwhelmingly — in  the  last  poll  by  a 
margin  of  95  percent. 

Let  me  also  summarize  what  we  have 
before  us. 

The  first  vote  will  be  on  a  substitute 
for  my  amendment,  the  Bayh  substitute. 
What  it  does  is  wipe  out  my  amendment 
completely,  and  also  has  some  mealy- 
mouthed  language  in  it  which  will  not 
do  anything  to  stop  busing. 

If  we  are  going  to  do  anything  about 
busing  in  this  session  of  Congress,  we 
must  vote  for  the  Gurney  amendment, 
which  is  the  identical  language  which 
appears  in  the  House  education  bill.  If 
we  vote  for  this,  when  the  bills  go  to 
conference,  we  will  have  done  something 
about  busing.  If  we  do  not  do  it.  we  are 
not  going  to  do  ansrthing  about  busing. 

The  next  vote,  of  course,  after  the 
Bayh  vote,  which  I  hope  the  Senate 
votes  down,  will  be  the  tabling  motion 
to  be  offered  by  the  Ssnator  from  New 


York  (Mr.  Javits).  We  should  vote 
against  that.  Next  comes  the  vote  on 
my  amendment,  and  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  approve  that.  Then  comes,  of  course, 
the  vote  on  the  Ervin  amendment  which 
I  support  as  strongly  as  I  do  my  own. 

I  should  like  this  amendment  to  have 
been  a  little  stronger  but  I  know  that 
we  will  not  get  any  busing  legislation 
through  this  Congress  unless  we  use  the 
language  in  the  House-lall.  So  I  would 
hope  that  the  Senate  woyid  face  up  to 
Its  responsibilities  remempering  that  it 
is  representative  of  the /people  of  the 
United  States  and  the^people  of  the 
United  States  want  busing  stopped. 
They  have  said  so  again  and  again  and 
again.  It  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do 
with  racial  segregation  at  all.  The  safe- 
guai'ds  are  in  the  amendment.  The 
Brown  case  and  others  are  preserved. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  support 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  liave 
listened  very  carefully  to  the  arguments 
for  and  against  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida.  I 
am  quite  aware  of  the  fact  that  what  we 
do  here  in  respect  to  busing  will  have 
profound  consequences  for  the  consti- 
tutional and  legal  issues  which  affect 
the  whole  policy  of  desegregation.  Hav- 
ing listened,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  will  redress  a  serious  grievance 
and  focus  attenticHi  once  again  on  qttal- 
ity  education  for  all  Americans. 

We  have  been  told  by  the  opponents 
of  the  Gurney  amendment  that  the 
amendment  would  upset  the  progress  we 
are  making  in  regard  to  school  deseg- 
regation— progress  which  has  been 
characterized  as  calm,  reasonable,  and 
rational.  Yet,  if  over  250  letters  in  the 
past  2  weeks  from  the  residents  of 
Tucson  in  my  State  is  any  mdication, 
the  situation  is  far  from  being  calm,  rea- 
sonable, and  certainly  not  rational.  Tuc- 
son District  No.  1  has  been  negotiating 
with  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  over  the  racial  com- 
position of  its  schools,  and  hanging  like 
a  pall  over  these  negotiations  has  been 
the  possibiUty  of  busing.  These  many 
parents  have  expressed  deep  and  sincere 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  their  children 
and  their  educational  progress.  What 
these  letter  really  represent  is  a  concern 
that  educational  programs,  in  Tucson, 
will  be  determined,  not  by  the  commu- 
nity, not  by  the  elected  members  of  the 
school  board,  but  by  Federal  dictates. 
These  many  letters  have  asked  my  sup- 
port of  legislative  measures  which  will 
prevent  even  the  possibility  of  busing. 

The  Gurney  amendment  w'ould  eUm- 
inate  busing  as  a  possibility  in  Tucson. 

Without  the  threat  of  busing  calm  and 
reasonableness  will  emerge  and  a  com- 
munity solution  will.  I  am  sure,  develop 
to  meet  the  Tucson  challenges.  For  this 
reason,  and  my  own  conviction  that  bus- 
ing remedies  are  imwarranted  in  the 
pursuit  of  achieving  school  desegrega- 
tion. I  support  the  Gurney  amendment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  oppose  the 
transportation  of  students  abnormal 
distances  to  create  immediate  integra- 
tion and  racial  balance.  Consistent  with 
this  position,  however,  I  feel  that  the 
courts  have  an  obligation  constitution- 
ally to  assure  that  transportation  pat- 
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terns  are  not  used  to  perpetuate  or  pro- 
mote de  facto  or  de  jiire  segregation. 

In  cases  where  segregation  has  oc- 
curred, greater  emphasis  miist  be  placed 
on  the  repeal  of  restrictive  zoning  laws, 
the  creation  of  equal  opportunity  hous- 
ing programs,  and  the  construction  of 
educational  institutions  geographically 
situated  to  insure  equal  educational  op- 
portxmlties.  Where  unequal  and  discrimi- 
natory conditions  have  developed  or  de- 
velop in  the  future  as  a  result  of  failure 
of  a  locality  to  correct  and  Improve  such 
socioeconomic  living  patterns  and  stand- 
dards,  judicial  intervention  may  in  lim- 
ited cases  also  be  necessary  and  desir- 
able. 

Since  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Brown  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, 347  U.S.  483  (1954)  holding  racially 
segregated  educational  facilities  were  in- 
herently luiequal  and  the  subsequent  re- 
view of  Brown  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion again  In  1955  at  349  U.S.  249  stating 
that  district  courts  should  implement  de- 
segregation rulings  "with  all  deliberate 
speed,"  extensive  national  debate  has 
ensued  as  to  the  positive  and  negative 
aspects  of  using  transportation  patterns 
to  alleviate  discrimination.  Unfortunate- 
ly, quite  often  the  national  debate  has 
turned  into  emotioiml  responses  from 
either  side,  sometimes,  with  confronta- 
tion and  violence  occurring.  Indeed,  the 
sensitivity  of  this  issue  to  the  electorate 
explains  in  large  part  the  reoccurring 
nature  of  this  problem  before  the  Sen- 
ate, particularly  in  election  years. 

I  am  sympathetic  with  my  colleagues 
who  feel  that  the  scope  of  court-ordered 
abnormal  transportation  is  wrong  and 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  student 
or  society  in  general.  Undoubtedly, 
there  have  been  incorrect  decisions  by 
administrative  and  judicial  officials  in 
implementing  busing  transportation 
plans.  Each  one  of  us  in  this  body,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  blind  to  the  require- 
ments of  equal  protection  under  law 
contained  In  the  Constitution — neither 
can  elected  and  appointed  officials  in  the 
executive  branches.  Each  branch  of 
Government  has  a  duty  and  responsibil- 
ity to  uphold  the  Constitution  and  not 
permit  emotionalism  in  any  given  issue 
to  supersede  the  established  constitu- 
tional principles  of  our  democratic  form 
of  government.  This  body  carmot  ignore 
the  fact  that  non-Caucasians  have  been 
and  are  denied  equal  educational  op- 
portunities on  a  wide  basis.  This  body 
cannot  close  its  eyes  to  the  fact  that  de- 
liberate actions  have  resulted  in  pro- 
viding second-class  educational  facilities 
and  opportimities  to  economically  dis- 
advantaged citizens,  especially  black 
Americans.  As  much  as  I  personally  dis- 
dain court-imposed  abnormal  transpor- 
tation as  an  answer  to  these  problems, 
it  may  sometimes  be  the  only  method  in 
certain  cases  by  which  practices  of  ra- 
cial discrimination  can  be  corrected. 
Economic  facts  of  life  and  long-stand- 
ing socioeconomic  practices  will  in  cer- 
tain c<mimunlties  require  transportation 
of  students  to  correct  such  abuses.  It 
should  not  and  cannot  be  the  sole  rem- 
edy, however.  Nor  can  It  be  applied 
without  bounds  and  limitations.  As  the 
Supreme  Court  held  in  Swann  against 
Charlotte-Mecklenbe^g  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, 402  U.S.  1  (19711,  limits  are  ap- 


plicable to  such  transportation  proce- 
dures so  as  to  not  pose  a  health  or  edu- 
cational risk  to  students,  and  the  Con- 
gress has  set  such  a  limitation. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ed- 
ucation Act  adopted  by  the  House,  H.R. 
69,  would  in  essence  resolve  this  ques- 
tion by  stressing  the  neighborhood  school 
concept  and  prohibit  abnormal  trans- 
portation for  desegregation  to  any  but 
the  next  closest  school  to  a  student's 
home,  and  permit  this  approach  only  in 
the  most  limited  of  situations.  Further, 
the  House  bill  would  establish  among 
other  procedures  a  reopener  provision, 
section  218  of  H.R.  69,  permitting  a  re- 
view of  existing  court  orders  back  to  the 
Brown  decision  with  application  of  the 
neighborhood  school  concept  contained 
in  the  legislation.  Amendment  No.  1144 
offered  by  Senator  Gurnet  and  amend- 
ment No.  1097  introduced  by  Senator 
Dole  would  substitute  such  an  approach 
for  title  Vm  of  S.  1539. 

I  am  sympathetic  with  the  problem  ad- 
dressed by  the  authors  of  these  amend- 
ments to  limit  the  use  of  orders  for  ab- 
normal transportation.  Cases  such  as 
Bradley  v.  The  School  Board  of  the  City 
of  Richmond,  Virginia  et  al.,  338  P.  Supp. 
67  (E.D.  Va.,  1972) ,  reversed,  472  P.  2d 
318  (4th  Cir.  1972)  would  be  of  concern 
if  upheld.  Only  in  the  most  pressing  sit- 
uations shoiild  municipal  and  coimty 
boundary  lines  be  crossed  or  ignored  on  a 
large  scale  with  regard  to  such  Judicially 
imposed  busing. 

I  question,  however,  the  macro  policy 
that  would  be  established  by  the  Gumey- 
Dole  approach  as  I  do  not  believe  It  to  be 
sound  practically  or  constitutionally.  At 
the  outset,  I  am  troubled  as  to  what  pre- 
cisely is  the  definition  of  a  neighborhood. 
Section  802(a)(2)  of  the  amendments 
states: 

Tbe  neighborhood  U  the  appropriate  basU 
for  determining  public  school  assignments. 

Nowhere  in  the  amendment  is  the  term 
"neighborhood"  defined.  Practically  this 
term  could  have  a  great  number  of  mean- 
ings depending  on  the  particular  locality 
involved.  Further,  I  sun  not  convinced 
that  a  neighborhood  school  Is  silways  the 
best  educational  Institution  for  a  child  to 
attend  as  speClal  individual  needs  or  abil- 
ities of  a  student  may  merit  attendance 
at  an  institution  in  another  geographic 
area. 

Subsections  805(a)  (4)  and  (5)  refer 
to  transportation  of  students  disrupting 
the  educational  process  and  creating 
risks  and  harms  to  children  In  the  first 
six  grades.  I  am  not  convinced  the  facts 
support  such  findings  and  would  submit 
that  use  of  a  bus  may  be  in  many  cases 
safer  than  other  means  of  transport  to 
school.  Further  as  I  previously  stated,  ex- 
cessive busing  that  would  pose  a  health  or 
educational  risk  is  already  prohibited  by 
the  Swann  decision  and  in  section  802(a) 
of  S.  1539. 

Section  812  of  the  amendment  presents 
potential  problems  In  that  it  would  per- 
mit a  prevailing  party  other  than  the 
United  States  to  recover  reasonable  at- 
torney fees  with  the  Federal  Govenunent 
liable  to  the  same  extent  as  a  private 
person.  The  practical  effect  of  this  provi- 
sion would  be  to  restrict  litigation  of 
close  cases  and  would  deter  and  intimi- 
date many  poor  minority  parents  from 


asserting  the  constitutional  rights  of 
their  children.  It  would  threaten  the  very 
existence  of  private  organizations  that 
seek  to  protect  the  rights  of  minority 
citizens.  No  standards  are  Included  what- 
soever to  apply  such  a  restriction  to  cases 
brought  for  harassment  or  abuse  of  serv- 
ice of  process.  The  intent  of  such  an 
amendment  can  be  Interpreted  no  other 
way  than  to  preclude  access  of  citizens  to 
remedies  available  in  the  judicial  branch. 
If  such  a  provision  Is  found  necessary  by 
the  Senate,  I  would  suggest  considera- 
tion of  the  provision  recently  Included  by 
the  conference  committee  in  the  legal 
services  corporation  bill. 

Sections  814  and  815  of  the  amend- 
ment stating  the  restrictions  that  busing 
could  only  be  used  as  a  last  resort,  and 
then  only  to  the  next  closest  school,  pose 
very  difficult  constitutional  problems. 
The  14th  amendment  requires  that  equal 
educational  opportunities  be  available  to 
all  Individuals.  In  many  cases,  partic- 
ularly de  facto  cases,  transportation  Is 
the  only  effective  means  to  achieve  this 
goal.  By  limiting,  if  not  prohibiting 
transportation,  the  Gumey  amend- 
ment will  prevent  Federal  courts  and 
school  authorities  from  Implementing 
the  constitutional  regulations  estab- 
lished by  Brown  against  the  Board  of 
Education  and  subsequent  decisions, 
Those  who  support  this  amendment  state 
that  this  approach  merely  is  directed  at 
the  remedy,  that  is,  transportation  and 
not  the  right — equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity. This  right  would  be  nullified  If 
there  Is  no  effective  remedy  to  vindicate 
it,  which  certainly  would  be  the  situation 
In  certain  cases. 

Section  815(c)  of  the  amendment 
would  prohibit  subsequent  review  by  any 
court  or  agency  if  a  prior  determination 
has  been  made  that  a  school  system  is  a 
unitary  system.  While  this  provision  is 
couched  In  terms  of  population  shifts, 
the  practical  effect  may  be  much  broader 
and  realistically  prohibit  elimination  of 
certain  de  jure  discrimination. 

Notwithstanding  these  pract^al  and 
constitutional  difficulties,  the  amend- 
ment would  permit  the  reopening  of  ev- 
ery administrative  and  court  ordered 
desegregation  plan  since  the  Brown 
decision.  While  this  may  be  possible  con- 
stitutionally, it  would  cause  chaos  in  the 
courts  and  in  the  1,500  school  districts 
which  have  desegregated  under  court 
order  or  HEW  plan  since  1954.  Bitterness 
and  confrontation  would  be  rekindled  in 
communities  throughout  the  Nation. 
This  provision  potentially  could  be  one 
of  the  most  regressive  steps  that  could 
be  taken  In  the  area  on  providing  basic 
equal  educational  opportimity  to  all 
Americans. 

S.  1539  does  contain  restrictions  on 
abnormal  transportation  patterns  in 
sections  801,  802,  and  803.  These  sections 
restrict  the  assignment  or  transportation 
of  students  or  teachers  in  order  to  over- 
come racial  imbalance.  Further,  these 
sections  prohibit  Federal  funds  from  be- 
ing spent  In  any  way  on  pupil  transpor- 
tation for  desegregation  purposes,  unless 
requested  in  writing  by  local  school  offi- 
cials. A  provision  Is  also  contained  for 
the  stay  of  any  transportation  order  im- 
til  appeals  are  exhausted  through  June 
30, 1978. 
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These  restrictions  combined  with  the 
recent  fifth  circuit  decision  in  North- 
cross  V.  Memphis  (Sup.  Ct.  Docket  No. 
73-1338— cert,  denied.  April  22,  1974)  in 
which  the  most  radical  busing  plan  for 
Memplils  was  rejected,  certainly  provide 
restraints  in  this  area.  Further  statutory 
ie.«:trictIons  might  be  necessary  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  issues  raised  in  the  DeFunls 
case,  related  indirectly  to  the  equal  op- 
portunity questions  before  the  Senate 
today,  must  be  addressed  and  considered. 
Undoubtedly,  they  will  remain  of  utmost 
concern  to  many  Americans. 

Another  factor  points  out  the  imdeslr- 
ability  of  the  Gurney-Esch  amendment 
at  this  time.  There  has  alieady  been  pre- 
sented and  argued  in  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  the  Detroit  case.  A  ruling  may 
come  down  any  day  which  would  re.solve 
many  of  the  real  or  anticipated  problems 
with  court  orders  dealing  with  school 
transportation.  The  sound  course  would 
surely  be  to  wait  for  further  elucidation 
by  the  Court. 

In  summary,  I  cannot  in  good  con- 
science support  an  approach  to  this  diffi- 
cult problem  that  seems  to  me  to  be 
patently  unconstitutional  and  destined 
to  create  much  confa-ijion  and  no  solu- 
tion. Let  the  record  reflect,  then,  that  the 
U.S.  Senate  acted  in  a  rational  and  in- 
telligent manner  and  not  in  derogation  of 
the  basic  constitutional  principles  upon 
which  this  country  is  founded.  I  shall 
vote  against  amendment  No.  1144  and 
any  similar  amendments. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  Biennis.  Mi-.  Piesident,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  so-called  Ervin  amend- 
ment to  S.  1539. 

Mr.  President,  the  title  of  S.  1539  deal- 
ing with  the  busing:  of  public  school  stu- 
dents contains  artfully  drawn  language 
which  Bives  the  appearance  of  prohibit- 
ing such  nrtiTrUy  but  which,  in  reality, 
gives  the  courts  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  an  "out." 
If  we  are  ever  going  to  lay  to  rest  tl-Js 
asinine  activity  we  must  pass  strong  and 
meaningful  legislation  that  will  prevent 
the  abuse  of  discretion  so  often  found  in 
the  decisions  made  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Federal  courts. 

:•  The  people  of  America  are  "crying  out" 
to  us  here  In  the  Congress  to  do  some- 
thing about  busing.  The  evidence  is 
overwhelming  that  busing  is  not  desir- 
able. Only  some  5  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  favor  busing.  People  from 
coast  to  coast  are  against  it — not  just  the 
people  of  the  South.  It  has  finally  come 
home  to  the  other  areas  of  our  country — 
and  they  do  not  like  it. 

The  UJS.  Supreme  Court  presently  has 
a  case  before  it  which,  if  affirmed,  would 
allow  the  busing  of  children  from  the  city 
of  Detroit  to  the  suburbs — from  one 
school  district  to  another.  This  plan,  un- 
believable as  it  seems,  "invades"  the  bor- 
ders of  three  counties  and  52  school  dis- 
tricts. Local  control  is.  therefore,  totally 
lost.  The  import>fice  of  local  control  was 
recosnlzed  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in 
Wright  v.  Council  of  the  City  of  Em- 
poria, 407  U.S.  451.  It  has  always  been 
important. 

For  years  and  years,  people  with  chil- 
dren have  moved  to  an  area  of  a  city 
which  contained  quality  schools.  Often 
these  schools  were  near  enough  for  the 


childi-en  to  walk  to  schools.  Parents  be- 
longed to  the  school  PTA.  They  took  pride 
in  their  schools  and  worked  to  improve 
them.  Then  suddenly,  their  children  were 
forced  to  get  up  earlier  and  ride  buses 
many  miles  to  strange  schools.  They  ar- 
rived home  late  In  the  afternoon.  Interest 
in  the  schools  waned  and  often  their 
grades  suffered.  Parents  are  taking  their 
children  out  of  the  public  schools  at  a 
fast  pace,  not  because  they  oppose  inte- 
gration, but  because  they  do  not  want 
their  children  exposed  to  the  dangers  and 
uncertainties  of  busing.  Busing,  without 
a  doubt,  is  ruining  the  public  schools  of 
America.  It  is  not  improylnir  education. 
Mr.  President,  in  addition  we  are 
spending  entirely  too  many  tax  dollars 
budgeted  for  education  on  transportation 
costs.  Not  only  are  buses  expensive,  but 
the  maintenance  costs  including  fuel  are 
astronomical.  Here  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  an  energy  crisis  and  spending  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  for  fuel — 
fuel  we  could  use  for  many  Important 
things.  It  just  does  not  make  sense,  Mr. 
President. 

This  busing  activity  can  only  be  ef- 
fectively curtailed  if  we  return  to  the 
concept  of  neighborhood  schools.  Par- 
ents are  tired  of  their  children  being  sub- 
jected to  someone  else's  theory  of  what 
is  right  for  them.  Every  concerned  par- 
ent in  America  wants  what  is  best  for 
his  or  her  child.  The  Government  is  not 
charged  with  the  duty  of  rearing  the 
children  of  America — their  parents  are. 
Tlie  parents  of  America  are  saying.  "Give 
us  back  our  neighborhood  Schools  and 
the  control  thereof." 

Mr.  President,  the  best  way  to  ac- 
compli-sh  this  is  to  adopt  the  Ervin 
amendment.  Allow  students  to  attend 
whatever  school  their  parents  wish  them 
to  attend.  We  have  abolished  the  dual 
acUooi  syoLcm  af  ipRst  wc  havc  In  the 
South.  This  is  the  way  to  guarantee  equal 
protection  of  the  laws.  This,  after  all. 
ends  disci  iminatlon  In  public  schools  and 
does  what  the  Brown  case  decided  20 
>?^ars  ago  to  do. 

The  Congress  has  the  constitutional 
power  to  limit  the  authority  of-  the  Fed- 
eral Courts  to  order  busing  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  a  certain  racial  balance 
in  individual  schools.  Of  course,  the  Con- 
gress cannot,  under  the  Constitution,  en- 
act legislation  which  would  prohibit  a 
child,  solely  because  of  his  race,  from  at- 
tending a  particular  school  chosen  by  his 
parents.  This  amendment  recognizes  that 
right  when  a  school  board  has  in  opera- 
tion a  freedom  of  choice  plan  covering  the 
schools  under  its  jurisdiction. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  racial  balance  in 
the  public  schools  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  unless  that  balance  has 
been  created  due  to  racial  discrimina- 
tion. Only  when  a  student  is  denied  ac- 
cess to  a  school  of  his  parents'  choice, 
solely  by  reason  of  his  race,  does  he  have 
the  protection  of  the  14th  amendment. 

In  fact,  in  all  too  many  cases  now.  a 
child  is  denied  his  constitutional  rights 
when  he  is  required  to  be  bused  to  a 
school  not  selected  by  his  parents  beyond 
Ills  own  neighborhood,  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  changing  the  racial  composition 
of  the  two  schools  involved.  While  the 
Constitution  gives  a  student  the  consti- 
tutional right  to  attend  a  public  school 


without  regard  to  his  race,  the  action  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  courts,  in  all  too 
many  instances,  have  just  the  opposite 
result.  Instead  of  the  race  of  the  student 
not  being  a  factor,  it  is  made  the  key 
factor.  Until  we  curtail  the  power  of  the 
courts  to  ordei  busing  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  a  racial  balance  or 
altering  the  racial  composition  of  a  stu- 
dent body,  public  education  will  suffer 
immensely. 

If  we  can  stop  this  senseless  busing, 
we  will  have  available  millions  of  dollars 
to  spend  for  books,  buildings,  labora- 
tories, teachers'  salarie-,  and  scores  of 
•  other  items  and  programs  to  better  edu- 
cate the  children  of  America.  Once 
again,  school  hoards  and  superintendents 
can  concentrate  on  planning  budgets, 
buildings,  and  curriculums  and  not  have 
to  worry  about  where  the  money  is  com- 
ing from  to  purchase  new  buses  and 
about  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  s  latest  plan  for  de- 
segregation. 

This  amendment  docs  not  affect  pub- 
lic schools  which  do  not  have  freedom 
of  choice  plans.  The  courts  are  free  to 
take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  or  de- 
sirable in  cases  coming  before  them 
against  schools  where  no  freedom  ol 
choice  plan  is  in  effect.  All  this  amend- 
ment does  is  open  the  schools  to  all  races 
in  accordance  with  Brown  and  the  Con- 
stitution and  puts  an  end  to  an  unwor'.:- 
able  experiment ;  namely,  busing. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  the  power  and 
duty  to  pass  this  legislation.  We  will  do 
a  great  service  to  everj-  child  in  this 
Nation  if  we  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  adoption  of  t'.iis 
very  important  amendment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  20  years  since  the  historic  decision 
in  Brown  against  Board  of  Education — 
20  years  smce  tne  ouiJicuic  oourt  ctovp 
the  promise  of  equal  educational  oppoi- 
tunity  for  all  Americans. 

And  in  20  years,  that  promise  has 
still  not  been  fulfilled.  Our  courts  have 
r-ti-uggled  to  give  it  life.  The  struggle  has 
brought  slow  progress,  and  deep  pain, 
to  America.  But  it  is  a  struggle  mandated 
by  our  commitment  to  the  ideals  of 
liberty  and  equality  rooted  in  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  measure  before  the  Senate  today — 
th?  so-called  antibusing  amendment — 
represents  a  denial  of  that  commitment, 
a  denial  of  the  20-year-old  promise  of 
equal  educational  opportunity. 

In  1972,  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
debated,  and  rejected,  a  similar  proposal. 
At  that  time.  I  argued  that  to  interfere 
with  the  enforcement  of  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  through  our  judicial 
system  would  be  a  "dangerous  violation 
of  the  constitutional  separation  of  powers 
and  an  attempt  to  reverse  the  pro;ess  of 
our  Government  and  ourselves.' 

That  assessment  continues  to  be 
valid.  Once  again,  we  are  faced  with  the 
challenge  of  resisting  political  pressures 
which  seem  to  call  on  us  to  dilute  con- 
stitutional rights  and  the  ability  of  our 
court  sjstem  to  guarantee  them  to  Amer- 
ican citizens.  We  must  not  abdicate  our 
responsibility  to  safeguard  those  rights, 
and  our  commitment  to  fulfilling  the 
promise  of  equal  educational  opportunity. 

I  believe  the  conclusion  I  reached  in 
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the  debate  2  years  ago  on  this  issue  bears 
repeating  today: 

We  have  made  progress  since  1964.  This 
bill  would  repeal  It. 

We  have  offered  hope.  This  bill  would 
strangle  It. 

We  have  moved  toward  an  open  and  equal 
society.  This  bill  would  call  U3  to  retreat. 

I  say  Instead,  we  must  advance,  advance 
111  the  hope  that  we  can  find  better  answers, 
advance  In  the  fields  of  housing,  Jobs,  urban 
transportation  and  all  the  other  areas  that 
can  make  our  society  whole  and  Just.  But 
If  we  refuse  equal  access  to  quality  educa- 
tion for  all  children — as  this  legislation 
would — then  we  assure  the  failure  of  all  our 
efforts.  .  .  . 

I  ask  the  Senate  today  not  to  fall  short 
of  Its  principles.  I  ask  for  the  defeat  of  this 
measure  and  for  a  renewal  of  the  movement 
of  responsible  Americans  going  forward 
together.  There  Is  no  other  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  series  of  articles  on  the  issues 
raised  today,  evaluating  our  progress 
toward  fulfilling  our  commitment  to 
equal  educational  opportunity  in  the 
years  since  the  Brown  decision,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  16,  1974] 
Race,  Schools  and  the  Senate 

In  lifarch  of  1972.  when  Watergate  was 
still  a  gleam  in  Gordon  Llddy's  eye  and  the 
Board  of  EMrectors  (as  we  now  know)  had 
yet  to  give  final  approval  to  his  plans,  Mr. 
Nixon  unveiled  his  preposterous  "antl-bus- 
ing"  plan.  Mr.  Ehrllchman,  now  busy  with 
other  matters,  did  the  best  a  lawyer  could  do 
to  Justify  and  explain  its  patent  Illegalities 
to  the  press.  And  Richard  Klelndlenst,  then 
Acting  Attorney  General  and  nothing  If  not 
blunt,  happily  explained  to  a  committee  of 
Congress  that  the  proposed  legislation  would 
authorize  the  reopening  of  every  schoid 
case — North  and  South — that  bad  been 
settled  since  the  Supreme  Court's  prielnal 
scbool  des«^r.«^«  -?:'-:c.n  in  i964. 

Smce  that  time  we  have  acquired,  for  our 
sins,  a  much  richer  context  of  administration 
law-breaking  and  contempt  for  the  com- 
mands of  the  constitution  Into  which  to  fit 
this  particular  exercise  in  defiance  and  con- 
tempt— from  the  court-blocked  adventtirea 
In  Impoundment  of  congressionally  appro- 
priated funds  to  the  Watergate  crimes  and 
Improprieties  to  the  sloven  procedures  for 
obtaining  wiretaps,  which  has  Just  com- 
pelled the  Burger  Court  unanimously  to 
render  a  decision  that  will  free  some  600 
persons  accused  and/or  convicted  of  violat- 
ing federal  criminal  statutes.  So  It  is  hardly 
sxirprlslng  that  the  administration's  pro- 
posed montunent  In  the  field  of  desegrega- 
tion law  turned  out  itself  to  be  a  monumen- 
tal challenge  to  due  process,  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  to  the  rule  of  law.  What  Is  sur- 
prising and — to  put  It  mildly — distressing,  is 
that  two  years  later  the  VS.  Senate  Is  con- 
sidering commemorating  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  the  Supreme  Court's  1954  decision 
by  passing  this  proposal.  Today  the  Senate 
Is  scheduled  to  vote  on  '.  House -passed  varia- 
tion of  the  Ntxon  administration  bill  which 
has  been  introduced  by  Senator  Edward  J. 
Gumey  of  Flmlda  as  an  amendment  to  en 
extension  of  the  federal  school  aid  act.  And 
the  vote,  according  to  most  accounts,  is  likely 
to  be  cloee. 

Everybody,  aa  It  seems.  Is  against  skull- 
duggery and  for  the  rule  of  law — except  when 
it  la  either  Inconvenient  or  Inexpedient  to 
explain.  Thus,  legislators  who  In  a  non- 
political  year  would  acknowledge  themselvee 
horrlfled  by  the  reckless  sweep  of  this  pro- 
posal and  acutely  aware  of  the  cjulclsm  from 
wblcb  It  ^>nnga,  are  counted  among  tboee 


who,  for  "political"  reasons  are  likely  to  go 
over  the  side  and  vote  with  Mr.  Gumey.  We 
refer  to  the  cynicism  underlying  the  effort 
because  for  all  the  chaos  and  disruption  it 
could  bring  to  settled  school  systems  North 
and  South,  the  proposal  itself  would  almost 
undoubtedly  be  overturned  In  many  of  Its 
key  parts  by  the  Coiirt,  meanwhile  creating 
new  and  burdensome  problems  for  numerous 
of  those  communities  whose  bvirdens  it  pur- 
ports to  relieve. 

Consider  the  bill's  provisions.  Its  list  of 
mandatory  remedies  that  must  be  Invoked 
before  busing  can  be  ordered  could  cost  tax- 
ridden  communities  a  fortune  In  the  demo- 
lition and  construction  of  schools.  It  Is 
a  rich  man's  bill,  to  effect  providing  that  any 
busing  which  occurs  will  spare  the  affluent 
suburbs  and  be  contained  within  geograph- 
ical limits  that  are  likely  to  result  only  In 
sending  poor  blacks  from  their  own  Inferior 
schools  to  the  Inferior  schools  of  neighbor- 
ing poor  white  children — to  communities 
where  rac'.al  hostilities  and  Insecurities  are 
keenest.  And,  above  all,  it  says  to  black 
children — to  black  people  generally  in  this 
country — that  even  where  a  finding  has 
been  made  of  unconstitutional  discrimina- 
tion against  them  by  the  state,  there  will 
be  no  remedy  In  many  cases.  It  is  a  tribute 
of  sorts  to  the  monstrosity  of  this  concept, 
in  a  nation  of  laws,  that  back  In  1972  even 
Mr.  Ehrllchman  had  trouble  explaining  It 
when  pressed. 

In  the  20  years  that  have  passed  since  the 
Supreme  Court  rendered  Its  original  de- 
cision in  Brown,  and  in  the  10  years  that 
have  passed  since  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  gave  that  decision  heightened  Impact 
and  authority,  there  have  been  some  lower 
court  decisions  and  administrative  interpre- 
tations that,  to  our  mind,  have  skewed  and 
distorted  the  meaning  of  the  law  and  im- 
posed senseless  burdens  on  communities 
around  the  country,  so  that  both  blacks  and 
whites  have  suffered.  There  have  been,  in 
other  words,  some  bad  busing  decisions  and 
some  unreasonable  and  unsound  bureau- 
cratic regulations  rendered.  It  could  hardly 
be  otherwise,  given  both  the  complexity  of 
the  cases  and  the  famUlar  resistfince  to  reft- 
eooable  and  d--|r-h.-  -v^^^  ^^^  preceded 
and.  In  effect,  brought  on  the  compulsory 
programs  to  which  so  many  now  object.  But 
it  has  been  clear  for  some  time  now  that 
the  Supreme  Court  was  moving  carefully  and 
deliberately  to  refine  its  position  in  con- 
sonance with  the  constitutional  command 
that  is  the  bedrock  of  Brotcn  so  as  to  take 
account  of  changed  circumstances  that  un- 
derlie so  many  school  cases  20  years  later. 
This  is  as  It  should  be.  The  question  is 
whether  the  Senate  will  wait.  The  alterna- 
tive before  it  today  was  admirably  sununed 
up  by  WUllam  McCuUoch,  who  was  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  when  the  Nixon  bill  first  came 
up  two  years  ago,  accompanied  by  a  pro- 
posal for  a  temporary  freeze  on  busing 
orders: 

"It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  I  sit 
here  today  to  listen  to  a  spokesman  for  the 
administration  asking  the  Congress  to  prosti- 
tute the  courts  by  obligating  them  to  sus- 
pend the  equal  protection  clause  so  that 
Congress  may  debate  the  merits  of  further 
slowing  down  and  perhaps  even  rolling  back 
desegregation  In  pubUc  schools — What  mes- 
saige  are  we  sending  to  our  black  people?  Is 
this  any  way  to  govern  a  country?" 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  12,  1974) 
The  Brown  Decision:  20  Teaks  Latkk 

(By  Robert  C.  Maynard) 
All  they  knew  for  stire  then  was  that  it  was 
wrong.  The  black  parents  of  the  children  In 
Topeka,  Kan.,  and  Summerton,  8.C.,  meet- 
ing in  secret  with  out-of-town  lawyers,  signed 
those  legal  complaints  against  their  segre- 
gated school  districts  because  they  were  look- 
ing for  a  better  break  for  their  yoimgsters. 


All  they  really  wanted  was  a  better  education 
for  their  children  than  they  had  received. 

They  had  no  way  of  knowing  that  one  day 
it  could  be  said  that  they  had  set  off  one 
of  the  most  profound  social  revolutions  any 
modern  society  had  experienced.  Tlielr  com- 
plaints went  all  the  way  to  the  tJ.S.  Supreme 
Court,  and  when  the  Justices  decided  unani- 
mously in  their  favor,  it  is  unclear  now  Just 
how  much  even  those  nine  men  realized 
what  would  happen  in  the  next  generation. 
Only  one  thing  is  certain  as  we  approach  the 
20th  anniversary  of  Brown  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion: The  decision  delivered  on  May  17,  1964, 
had  to  do  with  far  more  than  the  desegre- 
gation of  the  public  schools  of  this  country. 
Today,  when  the  experts  assess  the  impact 
of  the  Brown  decision,  they  are  prone  to 
count  black  noses  and  white  noses  in  school 
districts  of  the  North  and  South  and  con- 
clude that  the  desegregation  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  school  is  a  long  way  from  comple- 
tion. Many  of  the  experts — and  many  par- 
ents— now  question  how  important  "Integra- 
tion" is  for  education.  But  if  they  look  at 
the  schools  alone,  they  will  have  missed  the 
point  of  what  Brown  did  to  the  American  po- 
litical landscape. 

Look,  for  example,  at  the  state  of  Missis- 
sippi. Don't  Just  count  the  desegregated 
school  districts,  but  count  also  the  number 
of  blacks  elected  to  state  and  local  office:  152. 
That's  13  less  than  Michigan  has.  And  152 
more  than  Mississippi  had  in  1964. 

Look  at  the  number  of  suits  brought  in 
the  fields  of  housing,  employment  and  rec- 
reation, all  relying  on  the  same  interpreta- 
tion of  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
14th  Amendment  that  the  court  reached  in 
Brown. 

Chalk  it  all  up  to  Brown.  That  and  much 
more.  Prom  the  simple  aspirations  that 
moved  those  black  parents  In  the  last  1940s 
to  sue  for  the  right  to  send  their  cbUdren 
to  a  better  school  in  the  Summertons  and 
the  Topekas  flowed  a  series  of  events  that 
would  overturn  more  than  a  half  century  of 
black  quietude  and  lead  to  a  movement  that 
would  shake  the  very  foundations  of  Ameri- 
can society.  Its  methods  would  be  duplicated 
by  the  foes  Of  an  unpopular  war,  by  advq« 
zzXis  of  equal  rl£&w  lor  women  and  by  ac- 
tivists in  the  causes  of  homosexuals  and  the 
elderly. 

Por  Brown  is  a  symbol  of  the  start  of  the 
en*  of  liberation  movements  in  the  United 
States.  Its  concept  of  the  14th  Amendment 
was  destined  to  affect  virtually  every  aspect 
of  the  rtiatlonship  of  Americans  with  each 
other. 

And  it  was  to  give  to  blacks  the  first  sense 
of  the  poeslbuitles  of  equal  citizenship  that 
they  had  dared  to  have  in  nearly  60  years. 
Black  Americans  had  been  living  in  a  twi- 
light of  deprivation  called  "separate  but 
equ*l"  for  all  the  20th  century  until  the 
court  acted  in  Broum.  The  Joke  among  blacks 
had  been  that  if  the  United  States  were 
nearly  as  "equal"  as  It  was  separate,  "we 
would  be  In  pretty  good  BhBpe." 

Brown  has  not  changed  all  that.  Par  from 
It.  The  United  States  is  stUl  a  deeply  divided 
society.  Race  enmity  still  poisons  the  well  of 
Its  social  relations  and  mars  its  image  as  a 
democratic  society.  What  Brown  has  done  is 
two  things:  It  threw  the  weight  of  the  law  to 
the  other  side,  to  the  side  of  equality.  And  it 
made  blacks  aware  that  they  could  struggle 
and  dare  to  win  a  social  revolution  whose 
goal  is  absolute  equality  before  the  law  and 
In  the  eyes  of  their  fellow  man.  What  began 
as  a  simple  plea  for  the  right  to  attend  the 
same  schools  with  whites  has  become  a  com- 
plex of  goals  that  Includes  the  demand  to 
share  in  the  decisions  that  affect  the  very 
manner  in  which  the  society  is  governed  and 
how  its  Institutions  function. 

In  the  years  since  the  decision,  much  blood 
and  energy  has  gone  Into  that  social  revolu- 
tion and  more  will  undoubtedly  follow  before 
the  day  comes  when  blacks  can  believe  they 
have  achieved  their  goals.  Indeed,  not  all 
blacks  agree  on  what  those  goals  are.  Since 
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Brown,  many  have  disdained  the  very  notion 
of  "integration"  with  white  society.  Yet,  even 
in  that  expression  of  disdain,  we  see  again 
the  impact  of  Brown.  To  arrive  at  that  con- 
clusion suggests  a  sense  of  choice,  of  options. 
No  such  choice  seemed  real  to  most  blacks 
Just  20  years  tigo.  A  whole  generation  has 
been  born,  grown  up  and  gone  to  college 
without  ever  having  seen  a  restroom  door 
marked  "white"  and  "colored." 

A  black  sophomore  today  might  only  learn 
through  a  black  history  course  of  a  time  In 
the  1940s  when  a  black  youth  won  admission 
through  court  order  to  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  Law  School,  only  to  discover  that 
his  classrooms  had  a  rope  across  two  seats 
marked,  "reserved  for  colored." 

It  was  not  until  the  Supreme  Court  took 
up  the  cases  we  now  know  as  Brown  that  all 
those  changes  and  many  more  began  to  occur. 
Brown  simply  enunciated  forcefully  a  prin- 
ciple that  blacks  had  known  must  come  one 
day.  It  was  not  in  itself  a  great  surprise. 
Blacks  had  lined  the  curbs  outside  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  winter  of  1953  in  the 
hope  of  getting  a  seat  to  hear  an  NAACP 
lawyer  named  Thurgood  Marshall  argue  the 
law  and  the  principle  they  knew  the  court 
would  adopt. 

The  social  climate  in  which  Brown  oc- 
curred was  one  of  Increasing  determination 
to  break  down  the  barriers  that  had  existed 
for  the  60  years  since  the  Supreme  Court  had 
ruled  in  the  case  of  Plessy  v.  Ferguson.  To 
understand  the  importance  of  what  Brown 
did,  and  thtis  to  understand  the  events  that 
followed  Brown,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  a 
moment  In  history  to  the  Plessy  case. 

When  the  Civil  War  ended,  the  era  known 
as  Black  Reconstruction  began  In  the  South 
under  the  aegis  of  a  Republican  adminis- 
tration and  a  Republican  Congress.  Federal 
troops  were  used  to  support  the  Reconstruc- 
tion governments  of  the  states  of  the  Old 
Confederacy.  Blacks,  most  of  them  former 
slaves,  began  a  process  of  self-government 
that  would  put  more  than  a  dozen  in  Con- 
gress and  result  in  a  handful  holding  gov- 
ernorships and  other  high  offices  throughout 
the  South. 

That  arrangement  lasted  from  the  end  of 
Uie  Civil  War  until  the  presidential  election 
%!  1876.  It  was  then  that  the  dreams  of  blacks 
were  brutally  dashed. 

Republican  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  and  Dem- 
ocratic candidate  Samuel  B.  TUden  ended 
the  election  campaign  of  1876  with  neither 
a  clear  electoral  vote  winner,  although  TU- 
den bad  won  a  popular  majority.  The  Demo- 
crats of  the  South  struck  a  deal  with  Hayes. 
If  he  would  agree  to  remove  the  federal 
tro(^s  from  the  South,  they  would  support 
him  over  the  candidate  of  their  own  party. 
Blacks  were  left  at  the  mercy  of  planters  and 
workers  who  considered  them  Inferior,  fit 
only  for  manual  labor. 

Alan  Bartb,  in  his  new  book,  "Prophets 
with  Honor,"  describes  the  legal  situation  in 
which  blacks  in  the  South  found  themselves 
over  the  next  two  decades: 

"North  Carolina  and  Virginia  .  .  .  found  it 
wise  to  pass  laws  that  forbade  all  fraternal 
organizations  that  permitted  members  of  dif- 
ferent races  to  address  each  other  as 
'brother.'  Alabama  saw  fit  to  adopt  a  law 
prohibiting  white  female  nurses  from  attend- 
ing black  male  patients.  A  New  Orleaits  or- 
dinance segregated  white  and  colored  pros- 
titutes in  separate  districts.  A  Birmingham 
ordinance  made  it  unlawful  for  a  black  per- 
son and  a  white  person  to  play  together  .  .  . 
at  dominoes  or  checkers.  Oklahoma  banned 
any  companionship  between  the  races  while 
boating  or  fishing.  Thus  did  the  dominant 
race  demonstrate  its  'superiority'." 

Homer  Adolph  Plessy  was  an  octoroon.  An 
octoroon  is  a  person  with  one-eighth  black 
blood,  the  rest  white.  By  the  standards  of 
Louisiana  law  of  the  last  century — and  in- 
deed until  this  day  an  octoroon  is  considered 
black.  The  streetcars  of  Louisiana  in  1895 
were  separated  so  that  blacks  were  forced  to 
ride    in   the   rear.   Homer   Plessy    bought    a 


ticket,  tried  to  sit  up  front,  was  arrested  and 
found  guilty  by  a  local  Judge.  John  Fergu- 
son. Thus  began  the  case  of  Plessy  v.  Fergu- 
son. 

All  but  one  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
upheld  Judge  Ferguson.  The  majority  con- 
cluded that  the  rear  of  the  streetcar  was  as 
good  as  the  front,  that  the  courts  could  not 
force  people  to  sit  beside  each  other,  and 
furthermore,  said  Justice  Henry  Billings 
Brown  for  the  majority : 

"If  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  both 
races  be  equal,  one  cannot  be  Inferior  to  the 
other  civilly  or  politically.  If  one  race  be 
Inferior  to  the  other  socially,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  cannot  put  them 
upon  the  same  plane." 

The  lone  dissenter.  Justice  John  Marshall 
Harlan,  argued  to  no  avail  with  his  brethren 
that  "Our  Constitution  is  color  blind,  and 
neither  knows  nor  tolerates  classes  among 
citizens  .  .  .  The  humblest  is  the  peer  of  the 
most  powerful."  Then,  in  language  that 
would  not  be  equaled  in  the  Supreme  Court 
for  a  half  century,  he  declared: 

"We  lx>ast  of  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  our 
people  above  all  other  peoples  But  it  Is 
difficult  to  reconcile  that  boast  with  a  state 
of  the  law  which,  practically,  puts  the  brand 
of  servitude  and  degradation  upon  a  large 
class  of  our  fellow  citizen,  our  equals  before 
the  law.  The  thin  disguise  of  'equal'  accom- 
modations for  passengers  In  the  railroad 
coaches  will  not  mislead  anyone,  or  atone  for 
tlie  wrong  this  day  done." 

As  a  New  England  orator  had  occasion  to 
put  it  at  another  time,  "rivers  of  blood  and 
years  of  darkness"  separated  the  days  of 
Plessy  from  the  time  of  Brown. 

The  reign  of  terror  that  swept  across  the 
black  communities  of  the  South  was  like 
nothing  that  occurred  In  American  history 
before  or  since.  Lynchlngs  reached  as  high 
as  the  hundreds  in  some  of  the  years  between 
the  turn  of  the  century  and  the  end  of  the 
1920s.  Blacks  streamed  out  of  the  farmlands 
of  the  Deep  South,  often  fleeing  for  their 
lives  with  no  more  than  the  clothmg  on  their 
backs.  They  Jammed  into  the  cities  in  search 
of  refuge.  Jobs,  education  and  health  care. 
They  found  the  cities  Indifferent  to  their 
plight  and  they  knew  few  if  any  of  the 
urban  skills. 

Only  the  great  migrations  of  the  middle 
19th  Century  from  the  cities  of  Europe  to 
the  cities  of  America  matched  the  mass  move- 
ment of  black  Americans  from  the  rural 
South  In  the  aftermath  of  Plessy. 

Depression.  New  Deal  and  World  War  n 
all  were  instrumental  in  bringing  alive  the 
hopes  of  black  Americans  that  the  Constitu- 
tion might  one  day  apply  to  them.  By  the 
end  of  the  war.  the  black  men  who  fought 
oppression  and  fascism  in  Europe  were  in 
no  mood  for  oppiesslon  at  home.  It  was  the 
children  of  thl^fineratlon  of  black  veterans 
who  would  be«me  the  plaintiffs  In  the  cases 
known  collec^^ly  as  Brown. 

By  the  tlme^  Brown,  the  black  communi- 
ties were  shnmerlng  with  discontent  and 
determination.  The  contradictions  of  racism 
had  become  too  poignant.  The  Cold  War  was 
In  high  gear  and  this  nation  was  denouncing 
oppression  In  Eastern  Europe  while  black 
children  and  white  children  were  being  kept 
apart  in  school  districts  across  the  land. 
Moreover,  the  African  and  Asian  nations  were 
emerging  from  a  century  of  European  colon- 
ialism and  were  looking  to  the  West  with 
a  questioning  eye  and  scrutinizing  the  moral 
leadership  of  the  most  powerful  of  Western 
post-war    nations. 

Broim  and  Its  Implications  were  on  every 
black  person's  mind  in  August  of  1965  when 
a  grisly  event  occurred  that  might  weU  have 
rivaled  Brown  In  Its  Impact  on  the  political 
awakening  of  black  America.  In  the  little 
hamlet  of  Money.  Miss.,  hard  by  the  Tallahat- 
chie River,  Emmett  Louis  Till  was  lynched 
one  night.  The  child,  retarded  and  slightly 
built,  lived  with  his  mother  in  Chicago.  She 
sent  him  back  "home"  to  Money  for  the 
summer  vacation  of  his  14th  year. 


It  is  unclear  whether  Emmett  Till  ever 
realized  his  ■crime."  He  allegedly  had  whis- 
tled at  a  white  woman  on  the  streets  of 
Money.  She  went  home  and  told  her  husbar.d 
she  had  been  "assaulted"  by  a  black  youth. 
The  husband  and  his  half-brother  were  later 
to  admit  that  they  took  the  child  from  his 
uncle's  home  at  2  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  Aug.  28  and  carried  him  to  the  banks 
of  the  Ta;iahatche.  There  they  brutalized 
and  multllated  him.  shot  him  through  the 
head,  tied  a.  heavy  weight  to  his  body  with 
barbed  wire  and  dumped  it  Into  the  Tallahat- 
chie. 

Late  that  September,  with  the  eyes  of  the 
world — and  especially  those  of  black  Amer- 
ica— fixed  on  tlie  shabby  little  courthouse  at 
Sumner,  Miss.,  the  two  men  were  tried  for 
murder.  The  all-white  Jury  delit>erated  for 
a  little  less  than  two  hours  before  acquitting 
them. 

The  reaction  of  many  Northern  whites  was 
outrage.  The  reaction  of  blacks.  North  and 
South,  was  a  grim  realization  that  much 
remained  to  be  done  to  make  the  doctrine 
of  Brou-n  apply  to  every  aspect  of  life  In  the 
United  States. 

Rosa  Parks  had  never  heard  of  Homer 
Plessy.  That  early  evening  of  Dec.  1,  1955, 
she  boarded  the  Cleveland  Avenue  bus  in 
Montgomery.  Ala.,  with  social  protest  the 
furthest  thought  from  her  mind.  She  took 
a  seat  and  the  bus  made  its  way  to  Court 
Square.  It  was  then  that  the  driver  ordered 
Rosa  Parks  to  move  to  the  rear  of  the  bus 
to  make  room  up  front  for  a  white  passenger. 
Rosa  Parks.  43,  said.  "No."  She  was  a  weary 
seamstress  who  simply  didn't  have  the  energy 
to  move  and  saw  no  reason  she  should  have 
to.  She  was  arrested  and  the  next  phase  of  the 
social  revolution  was  under  way. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  was 
new  to  Montgomery.  The  son  of  a  pro^ninent 
Atlanta  pastor,  young  King  had  come  to 
Montgomery's  Dexter  Avenue  Baptist 
Church,  not  far  from  the  state  capltol.  When 
Rosa  Parks  was  arrested,  the  blacks  of  Mont- 
gomery were  ready  for  protest  and  the  city's 
black  clergy  asked  King  to  lead  the  way. 
A  boycott  was  organized  and  not  a  black  was 
to  ride  the  municipal  buses  of  Montgomery 
for  381  days.  TTie  Supreme  Court  struck  down 
the  city  ordinance  that  had  mandated  the 
segregation  of  the  seating  of  buses  in  Mont- 
gomery and  across  the  South.  It  was  a  victory 
for  Rosa  Parks  and  the  end  of  the  boycott, 
but  it  was  only  the  beginning  of  Martin 
Luther  King's  Journey  into  history. 

The  methods  that  King  enunciated  for  the 
Montgomery  protest  were  borrowed  from  his 
understanding  of  the  teachings  of  two  tower- 
ing figures.  Gandhi  and  Thoreau.  He  called 
It  "creative  nonviolence."  and  ordained  that 
no  matter  how  much  he  was  abused  by  his 
enemies,  he  would  respond  In  a  spirit  of 
love. 

There  had  never  been  a  protest  style  like 
that  in  black  America,  but  it  caught  on  and 
in  the  next  several  years  it  swept  across  the 
Southland.  Blacks  challenged  every  form  of 
discrimination  that  they  could  figure  a 
way  of  testing  with  their  bodies  and  with 
King's  new  philosophy. 

It  had  no  ready  application  to  the  desegre- 
gation of  the  public  schools,  so  It  took  the 
decision  of  President  Elsenhower  In  1957  to 
federalize  the  Arkansas  National  Guard  be- 
fore nine  black  children  could  get  into  the 
Central  High  School  In  Little  Rock.  That 
decision,  however,  added  buoyancy  and  de- 
termination to  the  new  nonviolent  protest 
struggle.  Blacks  believed  for  the  first  time 
that  they  might  actually  break  the  back 
of  segregation. 

When  the  black  students  of  Greensboro. 
N.C..  sat  in  at  a  dime  store  lunch  counter 
in  1960.  they  employed  the  tactics  taught  by 
Dr.  King  and  allowed  themselves  to  be 
abvtsed  without  fighting  back.  When  that 
news  wsks  spread  across  the  country  by  tele- 
vision, thousands  of  students,  black  and 
white,    began    to   challenge    the   segregated 
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lunch  counters  and  another  barrier  to  equal- 
ity, symbolic  as  it  was.  feU  before  the  on- 
slaught of  nonviolent  protest. 

What  the  Supreme  Court  had  lacked  the 
power  to  accomplish  in  the  schools  was  be- 
ing accomplished  by  King's  shock  troops  In 
the  restaurants  and  hotels,  the  public 
beaches  and  the  bus  stations. 

It  was  1961  before  it  became  apparent 
that  the  movement  for  black  equality  was 
splitting  Into  two-strains,  and  that  the  dis- 
dain for  integration — not  taken  seriously  be- 
fore— would  one  day  prove  to  be  a  powerful 
force  In  black  America. 

The  Freedom  Riders  swept  down  on  the 
South,  with  blacks  and  whites  riding  buses 
from  town  to  town,  getting  off  here  And 
there  to  test  the  segregated  waiting  rooms 
and  rest  rooms  with  their  "white"  and  "col- 
ored" signs.  At  Annlston,  Ala.,  one  afternoon 
in  the  spring  of  1961,  a  white  mob  attacked 
the  bus,  set  it  aflre  and  sUshed  its  tires.  The 
photograph  of  the  mob's  handiwork  went 
around  the  world.  In  New  York  City,  that 
photograph  showed  up  as  a  pamphlet  with  a 
caption  asking: 

-^'Do  you  really  want  to  Integrate  this  burn- 
ing bus?" 

A  different  version  of  social  revolution  was 
starting  to  capture  the  imagination  of 
Northern  urban  youth  who  had  neither  the 
patience  nor  background  for  King's  form 
of  love  for  his  enemies. 

There  was  Robert  P.  Willlam.s.  a  North 
Carolina  NAACP  leader  who  led  a  group  of 
armed  blacks  to  chase  some  Klansmen  out  of 
town.  Within  months.  Williams  was  run  out 
of  the  country,  to  Cuba  and  China,  but  the 
notion  of  stiff  resistance  was  to  have  another 
leader  In  Minister  Malcolm  X  of  the  Nation 
of  Islam,  or  Black  Miisllms. 

A  former  convict  who  had  found  the  teach- 
ings of  Islam  whUe  In  prison,  Malcolm  X 
preached  a  hard  line  against  integration  on 
the  street  corners  of  Harlem  and  soon  had  a 
massive  following  an^ong  young  Northerners, 
alum  dwellers  and  collegians  alike,  who  ques- 
tioned King's  posture  of  nonviolence  In  the 
face  of  attack. 

The  crucial  test  came  In  Birmingham  In 
the  spring  and  siunmer  of  1963.  King  led  the 
civil  rights  movement  into  full  battle  against 
the  resistance  of  Public  Safety  Director 
"Bull"  Connor. 

Connor  turned  fire  hoses  and  police  dogs 
on  King's  unresisting  marches  one  day  in 
the  full  view  of  television  cameras.  With  the 
powerful  Impact  of  that  scene  on  world 
opinion  and  with  the  support  of  sxich  patri- 
archal figures  of  the  civil  rights  movement 
as  A.  Philip  Randolph  and  Roy  Wllkins. 
King  organized  a  march  on  Washington  to 
demonstrate  the  sentiment  of  "all  decent 
Americans"  in  favor  of  a  civil  rights  law 
that  would  carry  out  the  sentiments  express- 
ed by  the  Supreme  Court  nine  years  before  in 
Brown. 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  Americans 
came  to  march.  They  heard  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  speeches  of  its  kind:  "I  have  a 
dream."  said  King,  and  the  Mall  went  wild 
with  cheers.  It  was  perhaps  the  high  point 
of  King's  career  as  a  spiritual  and  moral 
leader,  and  the  high  point,  too,  of  the  non- 
violent movement. 

Less  than  a  month  later,  at  the  16th  Street 
Baptist  Church  In  Birmingham,  a  bomb 
went  off  during  Sunday  school  and  four 
little  girls  were  killed.  In  an  era  In  which 
brutality  against  blacks  }iad  been  common- 
place, and  In  which  many  black  churches 
had  been  destroyed  by  bombs,  that  sickening 
Sunday  stood  out  In  many  minds  as  a  psy- 
chological turning  point  against  the  non- 
violent movement. 

By  the  time  the  first  decade  of  Brovn  had 
ended,  there  was  deep  disillusionment  in 
black  America.  The  noble  language  of  the 
cotirt  had  not  translated  Into  tangible 
change.  What  had  seemed  so  simple  had 
turned  out  to  be  profoundly  complicated. 

Brown  bad  exposed   the  deep   hypocrisy 


of  racism  and  demonstrated  that  attitudes 
and  behavior  were  far  more  difficult  to  change 
than  most  blacks  had  ever  Imagined. 

Rather  than  share  their  schools  with  the 
blacks  who  had  been  denied  access,  many 
whites  fled  the  cities  for  the  suburbs,  leav- 
ing those  cities  in  a  state  of  decline.  The 
harder  blacks  tried  to  strive  forward,  the 
stiffer  the  resistance  seemed  to  become.  The 
major  civU  rights  legislation  of  1964  and  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  showed  some  early 
promise,  but  the  enduring  legacy  of  racism 
was  not  to  be  so  easily  overturned  by  court 
rulings  and  law-s. 

Only  a  few  days  after  passage  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act,  the  Los  Angeles  commu- 
nity of  Watts  exploded  with  a  new  form  of 
urban  racial  violence. 

From  the  ashes  of  Watt^,  a  new  awareness 
emerged  in  black  America.  Malcolm  X,  who 
had  been  assassinated  that  February,  became 
larger  in  death  than  he  had  been  in  life. 
His  warning  that  blacks  and  whites  could 
never  become  one  nation  seemed  to  have 
sunk  in.  Nothing  was  changing  lor  the  black 
man  in  the  Job  market.  In  education  or  in 
housing.  So  Watu  set  the  stage  for  the 
urban  rebellion — an  expression  of  anger 
that  swept  across  the  cities,  an  uncontrolla- 
ble wild  Are,  for  the  next  five  years.  At  each 
turn.  It  became  clearer  that  blacks 
were  determined  to  choose  a  different 
course,  a  course  of  their  own.  Black  nation- 
alism among  the  young  became  more  popu- 
lar than  at  any  time  since  the  movement 
of  Marcus  Oarvey  in  the  19208. 

By  1967,  the  goal  of  integration  that  had 
so  strongly  attracted  so  many  blacks  wsis 
ail  but  forgotten.  "Black  Power"  was  the 
new  slogan,  replacing  "We  Shall  Overcome." 
Instead  of  integrated  schools,  the  Inten- 
tion of  those  who  brought  the  suite  in 
Brown,  community  schools  became  the  goal. 
And  It  was  not  Just  schools,  but  the  whole 
social  structure.  Many  blacks  no  longer 
wanted  what  the  white  man  had.  They 
wanted  a  world  of  their  own. 

And  young  angry  voices  arose  declaring 
they  were  ready  to  fight  for  It,  to  die  for 
it.  They  were  called  Panthers  and  Libera- 
tors, cultural  nationalists  and  political  na- 
tionalists. They  called  on  their  brothers  and 
sisters  to  look  toward  Africa,  to  think  of 
themselves  as  part  of  the  Third  World, 
merely  trapped  In  the  belly  of  the  Ameri- 
can whale.  Even  those  older  blacks  who  con- 
sidered themselves  middle  class  could  not 
resist  the  emotional  tug  of  the  new  kleology 
so  far  away  from  the  language  of  Brown. 
Even  as  the  country's  attention  was  fo- 
cused on  those  dramatic  changes,  less 
dramatic  changes  were  occurring  elsewhere. 
Throughout  the  South  and  the  North,  blacks 
were  trying  to  get  their  haoids  on  some  of  the 
power  that  resided  within  the  system.  Prom 
a  half  doeen  blacks  In  the  Congress  at  the 
time  of  Brovm,.  the  number  Inched  up  to  12, 
then  16,  enough  to  have  a  caucus  of  their  own 
and  be  taken  seriously.  In  Mississippi  and 
Alamaba.  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  blacks  In 
Increasing  numbers  were  getting  elected  to 
state  office.  At  the  time  of  Brown,  you  could 
count  all  the  black  elected  officials  on  your 
fingers.  Now  there  are  nearly  3,000,  many  of 
them  m  the  Old  Confederacy. 

It  is  not  progress  with  a  capital  P,  but 
neither  have  blacks  been  standing  still.  What 
Brown  has  done  Is  to  expose  a  series  of  con- 
tradictions in  An>erlcan  society! 

Thurgood  Marshall,  the  man  who  argued 
Brotrn,  Is  now  an  associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Harry  Brlggs.  one  of  the  fathers 
for  whom  he  argued,  was  forced  to  leave 
Clarendon  County,  8.C.,  for  the  Bronx,  N.Y. 
More  blacks  than  ever  are  earning  over 
$15,000  a  year,  but  more  blacks  than  ever 
are  living  at  the  poverty  line. 

The  black  faces  flash  across  the  television 
screens,  giving  the  news  or  acting  in  a  com- 
mercial, but  less  than  3  per  cent  of  television 
news  professionals  are  black. 
The    antagonists    of   radal    equality   rail 


against  the  "liberal"  press  for  its  advocacy  of 
equal  rights.  Yet,  only  seven-tenths  of  one 
per  cent  of  all  the  newsroom  professionals 
In  the  United  States  today  are  not  white. 

And  so  it  goes,  a  little  progress  here,  stub- 
born resistance  there;  a  bright  spot,  a  dark 
spot,  hope,  despair. 

It  is  Impossible  now  to  predict  what  will 
be  reasonable  to  say  on  the  26th  or  the  40th 
anniversary  of  Brown.  Only  this  Is  cerUln: 
Hardly  anyone  guessed  how  much  America 
would  change,  for  good  or  Ul,  in  the  20  years 
since  that  muggy  May  Monday  when  the 
Supreme  Court  pronounced  that  separate  but 
equal  was  not  good  enough. 

A  CotTRT  That  Oaszo  th«  Unknown 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  May  12,  1974] 

(By  John  P.  MficKenzle) 

"Somewhere,  sometime  to  every  principle 
comes  a  moment  of  repose  when  it  has  been 
so  often  announced,  so  confidently  relied 
upon,  so  long  continued,  that  it  passes  the 
limits  of  Judicial  discretion  and  disturbance." 

So  said  John  W.  Davis,  lawyer  for  a  South 
Carolina  school  district  and  courtroom 
spokesman  for  the  status  quo  In  Southern 
race  relations.  He  was  telling  the  Supreme 
Coturt  that  whatever  It  might  think  the  14th 
Amendment  meant  In  1953  and  1964,  the  Jus- 
tices should  be  guided  by  the  pronounce- 
ments of  1896  and  subsequent  years  approv- 
ing "separate  but  equal"  as  a  constitutional 
doctrine. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  Its 
famous  and  unanimous  desegregation  deci- 
sion of  May  17,  1964,  there  were  more  causes 
won  and  lost  than  Davis'  or  that  of  his  op- 
ponent. Thurgood  Marshall.  Seen  across  two 
decades,  the  decision  apptears  to  have  been 
the  breakthrough  for  an  entirely  new  Judi- 
cial approach,  a  major  restructuring  of  Amer- 
ican government.  The  JudlcUl  branch  has 
not  been  In  "repose"  since  then. 

In  the  longer  view,  the  rule  of  Brown  v. 
Board  of  Education,  coming  on  the  heels  of 
decisions  opening  up  state-financed  college 
and  professional  education  to  blacks,  was 
an  evolutionary,  logical  next  step  and  noth- 
ing radical.  The  major  new  element  was  that 
the  court  had  lost  its  fear  of  the  unknown. 

Pear  of  breaking  the  1896  precedent  of 
Plessy  V.  Ferguson  was  partly  rooted  In  re- 
spect for  the  past  and  partly  in  fear  for  the 
future.  What  social  upheavals  would  deseg- 
regation cause,  what  violent  reactions,  what 
administrative  nightmares  would  the  Judi- 
ciary be  calling  down  upon  Itself? 

OTHKX   BATTLrS 

Once  engaged  In  the  battles  over  racial 
Justice,  the  Warren  Court  looked  upon  other 
battlefields  with  less  awe.  The  "political 
thicket"  appeared  more  manageable  and  the 
Justice  saw  legislative  app<»-tlonment  not  as 
a  "political  question"  but  as  a  denial  by 
politicians  of  the  political  rights  of  Amer- 
icans. Looking  under  the  rocks  of  the  crimi- 
nal Justice  system,  the  court  found  viola- 
tions of  the  constitutional  rights  of  Indi- 
viduals and  hastened  to  outlaw  them. 

To  the  John  Davlses  and  others  the  court, 
had  slipped  its  moMlngs  and  was  so  "ac- 
tivist"  that  a  Judicial  dictatorship  seemed 
Imminent.  But  to  a  host  of  other  Americans, 
the  court  was  opening  a  new  avenue  of  re- 
dress for  dlsadadvantaged  and  forgotten 
citizens. 

Richard  M.  Nixon,  who  as  vice  president 
hKd  hailed  Brown  as  the  work  of  "our  great 
Republican  Chief  Justice,"  was  anxious  as 
President  to  call  a  halt  to  the  activism  and 
restore  what  he  called  "strict  construction" 
of  the  Constitution.  But  three  of  his  four 
appointees  ended  up  voting  to  uphold  federal 
cotirt  Judgments  against  state  antlabortlon 
laws.  And  Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger 
led  a  charge  Into  the  religious  arena,  pro- 
claiming that  the  only  "entanglement"  to  be 
feared  was  government  aid  entangling  the 
state  and  religion. 
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WARNING    SIGNALS 

To  be  sure,  Burger's  principal  aim  has 
been  in  the  opposite  direction,  to  disengage 
the  Judiciary  from  some  of  the  old  conflicts 
and  try  to  avoid  new  ones.  He  stated  his 
perspective  clearly  shortly  before  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  highest  court.  Complaining  about 
the  Inexorable  development  of  Fifth  Amend- 
ment law  in  case  after  case,  he  argued  that 
it  was  "all  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  this 
criminal  law  trend."  The  higher  courts,  in 
their  concern  for  the  individual,  started 
down  a  road  In  which  each  step  is  a  logical 
extension  of  the  step  immediately  preceding 
It,  "but  when  you  get  to  the  end  of  that  road 
and  look  back,  often  you  find  you  have  ar- 
rived at  a  place  you  hadn't  Intended  to  go 
at  all." 

The<  court  under  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren 
did  inaeed  seem  to  start  things  without  being 
sure  where  they  would  end.  confident  that 
if  one  case  led  to  another,  it  would  still  be 
sitting  and  capable  of  handling  the  next 
case  Justly.  It  approached  the  Brown  case 
that  way  over  Davis'  warnings  of  a  future 
with  overtones  of  racial  "quotas"  and  white 
flight. 

If  Clarendon,  S.C,  School  District  No.  1 
desegregated  perfectly  and  uniformly,  he 
told  the  court,  "if  It  is  done  on  a  mathemati- 
cal basis,  with  30  children  as  a  maxi- 
mum .  .  .  you  would  have  27  negro  children 
and  3  whites  in  one  school  room.  Would 
that  make  the  children  any  happier?  Would 
they  learn  any  more  quickly?  .  .  .  Would 
the  terrible  psychological  disaster  being 
wrought,  according  to  some  of  those  wit- 
nesses, to  the  colored  child  be  removed  if 
he  had  three  white  children  sitting  some- 
where in  the  same  school  room?  .  .  .  You 
say  that  is  racism.  Well,  it  is  not  racism  .  .  ." 

Justice  Felix  Frankfurter  raised  similar 
warning  signals,  questioning  whether  the 
racial  isolation  of  the  urban  ghetto  would 
not  frustrate  effective  remedies.  But  he.  like 
the  other  eight  Justices,  came  down  hard  on 
the  threshold  question — was  there  a  viola- 
tion of  constitutional  rights? — and  answered 
that  question  first.  Implementation  plans 
could  be  tackled  in  another  round  of  argu- 
ment. In  1955,  the  announced  "all  deliberate 
speed"  enforcement  formula  amounted  to 
another  i>ostponement  lor  much  of  the  Deep 
South. 

Justice  Hugo  L.  Black  disclosed  shortly 
before  his  death  that  he  favored  Instant 
system-wide  enforcement  In  every  district 
where  segregation  was  under  legal  attack. 
Retired  Justice  Tom  C.  Clark  said  recently 
that  he  regretted  the  courts'  collective  lack 
of  foresight  in  falling  to  decree  grade-a-year 
compliance  starting  with  kindergarten.  The 
Justices  must  have  explored  these  routes 
and  many  others  before  settling  on  post- 
ponement. But  U  they  had  taken  on  the 
whole  problem  at  once,  would  they  have 
made  the  initial  constitutional  Judgment 
about  segregation? 

HOW   MITCH   EQUALITY 

Similarly,  the  court  began  its  reapportion- 
ment adventure  by  declaring  that  the  courts 
were  open  to  challenges  by  citizens  under- 
represented  in  their  legislatures.  The  precise 
standards  could  come  later.  When  they  came 
and  they  amounted  to  "one  man,  one  vote." 
critics  complained  that  the  courts  should  not 
apply  rigid  mathematical  formula  but  in- 
stead should  permit  deviations  based  on  how 
Judges  measured  political  factors  such  as  ge- 
ography, population  distribution  and  even 
competing  "interest  groups."  The  Irony  was 
that  such  a  measurement  would  carry  Judges 
even  deeper  into  the  political  thicket. 

Criminal  law,  as  Burger  observed,  develop- 
ed in  similar  fashion.  In  1964  the  court  threw 
out  a  confession  obtained  from  Danny  Esco- 
bedo  when  police  cut  him  off  from  his  lawyer. 
This  opened  up  yet  another  question:  What 
about  equal  Justice  for  the  arrested  suspect 
to  poor  to  hire  his  own  counsel,  a  question 
settled  In  favor  of  the  defendant  in  the  even 


more  controversial  1966  JIftranda  v  Arizona 
decision. 

Equality,  the  most  sought-after  constitu- 
tional principle  of  the  Warren  Court  from 
Brown  forward,  was  a  hard  idea  to  contain. 
Paul  A.  Freund  told  his  Harvard  law  students 
It  was  like  a  boy  who  said  he  knew  how  to 
spell  "banana"  but  dldnt  know  where  to 
stop.  In  racial  matters  it  met  with  massive 
resistance  but  the  idea  marched  on  so  relent- 
lessly that  miscegenation  laws,  long  a  sym- 
bol of  deep-seated  racism,  died  a  quiet  and 
almost  natural  death  In  1967  again  with  no 
Justice  dissenting. 

The  9-to-O  voting  pattern  that  held  firm 
through  Little  Rock  in  1958  and  even  the 
intransigence  of  school  officials  in  Prince  Ed- 
ward County,  Va.,  in  1964.  remained  Intact 
through  1968  when  the  court,  tired  of  a  case- 
by-case  desegregation  process  that  was  not 
working,  gave  full  force  to  the  principle  that 
only  effective  remedies  would  be  approved. 
Segregation  was  to  be  eliminated  "root  and 
branch,"  in  Justice  Black's  phrase,  and  the 
South  must  produce  not  white  or  black 
schools  but  "Just  schools." 

Only  after  President  Nixon  had  appointed 
four  Justices  was  there  a  full-throated  dissent 
on  school  desegregation  and  even  then,  in 
1973,  the  vote  to  extend  key  principles  of 
equal  prole'ctlon  to  Northern  school  systems 
was  8  to  1.  Also  by  then,  the  nature  of  the 
broblem  was  changing  and  new  civil  rights 
claims,  such  as  that  of  "reverse  discrimina- 
tion" through  racial  quotas,  were  becoming 
more  insistent. 

A    P.\BTIAL    HALT 

Now  a  new  majority  has  moved  to  cut 
down  the  growth  of  new  ideas  of  equality. 
The  court  has  refused  to  extend  constitu- 
tional protections  against  discrimination  in 
housing  beyond  race  Into  the  fleld  of  bias 
against  the  poor.  It  has  declared  Itself  help- 
less and  disinclined  to  intervene  where  states 
parcel  out  school  money  unequally  among 
districts.  Blacks  and  urban  whites  trying  to 
recapture  whites  who  have  fled  to  suburban 
Detroit  schools  will  be  lucky  to  survive  the 
current  round  in  the  high  court. 

But  the  effort  to  wind  down  the  Judiciary's 
"activism "  does  not  app^  likely  to  suc- 
ceed completely.  One  reason  Is  that  the 
newly  constituted  court  has  maintained 
much  of  its  commitment  to  racial  equality 
and  displayed  a  willingness  to  enforce  that 
commitment.  Another  reason  is  that  legisla- 
tures, some  of  them  energized  by  reappor- 
tionment, are  creating  and  safeguarding  new 
rights  and  remedies  which  the  courts  must 
enforce. 

Furthermore,  there  are  Increasing  signs  of 
public  acceptance  of  a  full  partnership  in 
government  for  the  Judiciary.  Last  fall  many 
Americans  were  saying  it  was  the  high  court's 
"duty"  to  decide  the  question  of  subpoenas 
for  White  House  tape  recordings.  Suggestions 
of  a  role  long  undreamed  of  for  the  courts — 
Judicial  review  of  a  congressional  Impeach- 
ment verdict — have  been  raised  by  a  lawyer 
for  "strict  constructionists"  John  Ehrlich- 
man  and  H.  R.  Haldeman.  The  very  fact  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  never  flatly  ruled  on 
the  question  is  an  invitation  to  more  Judicial 
business  and  only  the  Supreme  Court  can 
say  the  review  power  doesn't  exist. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post,  May  12,  1974) 

ToPEKA    Treadmill:     Linda    Brown's    Citv 

Faces  a  New  Battle 

(By  Austin  Scott) 

Topeka,  Kans. — In  the  wonderland  of  To- 
peka,  home  of  both  Brown  and  the  board  of 
education  members  who  ran  all  the  way  up 
to  the  Supreme  Court  in  1964,  there  Is  Indeed 
a  sense  of  having  huffed  and  puffed  and 
ended  up  close  to  where  you  started  out  20 
years  before. 

The  High  Court's  landmark  desegregation 
order  certainly  didn't  move  the  young  plain- 
tiff, Linda  Brown,  very  far.  A  1st  grader  when 
her  father  first  filed  the  suit  In  1961,  Unda 


had  gone  through  one  all-black  elementary 
school  and  on  to  a  second  all-black  school  by 
the  time  of  the  decision.  And  though  Topeka 
repealed  its  segregation  law  a  year  before 
the  Supreme  Court  order,  the  city  didn't 
move  very  swiftly  to  rectify  matters  once  the 
decision  was  handed  down:  Nine  black  chil- 
dren were  placed  in  previously  all-white 
schools  the  first  year,  and  a  few  more  the 
second  year. 

In  fact,  public  controversy  over  school  seg- 
regation had  just  about  died  out  over  the 
past  20  years — until  last  September,  when  a 
new  suit  was  filed  charging  that  "Topeka 
schools  are  still  "systematically"  segregated. 
Topeka  is  thus  facing  the  possibility  of  an- 
other painful  integration  fight  20  years  later, 
but  this  time  with  the  battle  lines  drawn 
quite  differently  and  with  enough  ironies  to 
bewilder  even  Lewis  Carroll's  Red  Queen. 

In  1951.  when  Brown  v  Board  of  Education 
was  first  filed  in  Kansas  courts,  for  example, 
one  underlying  Issue  was  that  legal  segrega- 
tion prohibited  some  black  children  from  at- 
tending their  neighborhood  schools.  But  the 
new  suit  charges  that  Topeka  schools  are  still 
segregated  in  part  because  children  attend 
neighborhood  schools,  that  school  segrega- 
tion is  an  extension  of  the  city's  de  facto 
segregated  housing  patterns. 

SimUarly.  Charles  Scott,  the  black  attorney 
who  filed  the  original  Brown  case,  signed  his 
name  several  years  ago  to  another  suit  which 
tried,  in  his  words,  to  "establish  a  school 
system  in  several  cities  which  would  give 
black  boards  of  education  in  black  neigh- 
borhoods control  over  all-black  schools,  and 
comparable  set-ups  for  whites."  Integration 
is  no  longer  a  priority  issue  in  black  Topeka. 
Scott  says.  "It's  peculiar  what  20  years  ol 
disillusionment  can  do  to  you." 

And  Topeka's  black  citizens,  whatever  their 
private  feelings,  have  not  publicly  supported 
the  latest  suit,  filed  In  VS.  District  Court 
last  Sept.  10  on  behalf  of  a  10-year-old  black 
girl  by  the  Rev.  Fred  W.  Phelps,  a  white  Bap- 
tist minister  who  has  13  chUdren  and  a  con- 
gregation totaling  63. 

Unda  Brown,  who  gave  her  name  to  the 
historic  1954  decision,  is  among  the  many 
blacks  who  have  been  quiet  about  the  new 
suit.  Now  31,  she  has  been  married  and  di- 
vorced. 

Her  two  children  started  their  education 
in  the  same  black  school  that  her  father  sued 
to  get  her  out  of.  And  she  seems  to  be  tak- 
ing the  latest  legal  battle  with  a  calm  fatal- 
ism. She  has  not  paid  much  attention  to  it. 
she  says.  But  then  she  believes  the  real 
problem  is  housing,  not  schools. 

"I  think  If  they  don't  find  an  answer  to 
that  we  are  still  going  to  have  segregation. " 
she  remarks.  "Topeka  today  is  more  segre- 
gated in  housing  than  20  years  ago  ...  It 
seems  more  crowded  now,  more  concen- 
trated than  it  was." 

If  Topeka  is  more  segregated  than  it  used 
to  l>e — and  the  dlvldmg  line  between  black 
and  white  neighborhoods  is  as  easy  to  spot 
as  in  the  rigidly  segregated  housing  market 
of  Chicago — then  Lindr  Brown  Is  one  of  the 
exceptions. 

Her  son  Charles,  now  in  6th  grade,  and  her 
daughter  Kimberly,  a  4th  grader,  both 
started  their  kindergarten  education  In  Mon- 
roe, the  school  their  mother  was  attending 
In  1951.  It  was  all  black  when  she  went  there, 
and  she  says  it  was  98  percent  black  when 
they  started. 

Then  she  moved,  and  the  children  spent 
three  years  In  a  public  elementary  school 
that  was  only  20  percent  black.  She  moved 
again,  and  the  children  spent  less  than  a 
year  in  a  surburban  public  school  that  was 
98  percent  white.  She  moved  a  third  time, 
and  for  the  past  five  months  the  children 
have  been  attending  Hudson,  which  Is  about 
35  percent  black  and  only  a  block  from  the 
middle-Income  integrated  ^artment  com- 
plex where  they  live. 

As  a  child,  Linda  Brown  had  to  travel  30 
blocks   to  school,  passing  several   all-white 
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schools  along  the  way.  "Sometlmea  the 
weather  was  so  cold  it  was  unbearable  for  a 
small  child,"  she  recalls.  "I'd  start  crying  In 
the  middle  of  the  walk,  turn  around,  and 
come  back. 

Am  I  happier  with  Chuckle  In  the  school 
he's  in  now?  Yes,  I  am,  because  it's  more 
nice  the  world  that  he's  going  to  grow  up  In, 
relating  with  people  of  all  races.  This  helps 
him  adjust  to  the  world  around  him." 

TTie  notion  of  an  integrated  "real  world" 
threads  constantly  through  Ms.  Brown's  talk 
about  her  own  past  and  her  children's  future. 
She  works  from  4  p.m.  to  midnight  as  a  key 
punch  operator  at  the  Goodyear  plant.  Her 
sister,  Terry  Ickard.  whom  she  lives  with, 
takes  care  of  Charles,  Kimberly,  and  her  own 
Michelle,  in  the  evenings. 

"I  think  the  education  my  children  are 
getting  today  makes  for  a  better  adjusted 
person, "  she  remarks.  "I  feel  today  It  would 
have  really  benefited  me  If  I  had  gone 
through  an  Integrated  neighborhood  school 
throughout  my  education,  starting  with  ele- 
mentary level,  because  to  me  in  an  inte- 
grated school  it  seems  your  rate  of  progress 
is  faster.  I  notice  this  in  my  children.  The 
times  and  the  Integrated  setting  both  have 
a  lot  to  do  with  It.  You  have  more  of  a  drive 
to  meet  competition. 

GRUMBLING    ABOUT    PHELPS 

Even  though  Ms.  Brown  has  paid  Uttle  at- 
tention to  Phelps'  suit,  her  notion  of  why 
an  Inie^Tated  education  Is  a  good  thing  does 
not  seem  to  conflict  with  his. 

Mentioning  Phelps'  name  In  some  areas  of 
black  Topeka,  brings  grumbling  sounds,  how- 
ever, sounds  that  indicate  some  very  vocal 
blacks  don't  like  what  he's  doing.  They  use 
words  like  "opportunist"  and  speculate  about 
why  a  white  like  Phelps  "Is  taking  on  the 
responslbUlty  for  a  black  problem." 

At  43,  Phelps  is  an  Intense,  freeswmging 
legal  activist  who  became  a  lawyer  to  help 
support  his  growing  family,  and  is  well  aware 
that  many  Topekans — black  and  white — are 
put  off  by  his  style. 

Those  familiar  with  the  months  of  careful 
preparation  that  went  Into  the  original 
Brown  case,  the  long  and  difficult  task  of 
mobilizing  black  community  support  first,  of 
persuading  20  parents  to  let  their  chUdr«n 
be  named  as  plaintiffs,  say  Phelps  is  an  un- 
likely attorney  for  the  second  time  around. 
Phelps,  for  example,  la  proud  of  winning  a 
large  damage  award  for  a  black  woman  whose 
television  set  was  wrongly  repossessed. 
Blacks  have  crlticlaed  the  argtmient  he  says 
he  used — that  she  had  developed  an  unnat- 
ur-U  psychological  dependence  mi  the  set 
and  that  Its  withdrawal  caused  her  serious 
emotional  and  physical  problems. 

Born  and  raised  in  Mississippi.  Phelps,  de- 
scribes himself  as  an  Independent,  Calvln- 
tetlc  Baptist,  believing  in  predestination,  a 
literal  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  eternal 
retribution.  and  "thunderous.  heUflre 
preaching  .  .  .  There  Isnt  any  doubt  in  our 
minds  about  Judgment  Day  .  .  .  The  Lord 
God  Is  my  contact." 

He  says  he  had  nerer  considered  a  deseg- 
regation suit  until  last  summer  when  he  was 
sitting  In  a  Harvard  Law  School  seminar.  He 
hurried  home  to  file  It. 

"How  are  we  gonna  get  these  black  kids 
Integrated  with  these  white  children  ao  they 
can  gain  the  advantages — that's  the  prob- 
lem now,"  he  says. 

"a  LrrTLX  Brr  or  edge" 
One  of  the  major  charges  in  Phelps'  suit, 
In  fact.  Is  that  the  Parlcdale  Grade  School, 
which  la  BO  per  cent  black  and  attended  by 
plaintiff  Evelyn  Bene  Johnson,  denies  "the 
Intangible  qualities  of  advantageotia  social 
Intercourse  and  opportunity  to  stiuly  with, 
engage  In  dlsciisalons  with,  and  exchange 
Ideas  with  white  children  who  are  provldcn- 
tlally  favored  economically  and  socially  .  .  ." 
"They  dont  have  the  ability  to  be  maUng 
friends  with  the  future  wtUte  Jud«M."  aaya 
Phtfps.  "Ton  can  tiOk  aU  you  wsnt  to.  If 


you  went  to  school  with  that  white  Judge, 
you  get  a  Uttle  bit  of  edge." 

That  kind  of  talk  tends  to  send  advocates 
of  black  pride  and  black  excellence  Into  fits 
of  rage. 

The  suit  also  charges  Topeka  with  provid- 
ing better  faciUtles  at  mostly  white  schools. 
That,  It  contends,  generates  "...  in  plain- 
tiff and  her  class  feeimgs  of  Inferiority  as 
to  their  status  In  the  community,  thus  affect- 
ing their  motivation  to  learn  and  generally 
affecting  their  hearts  and  minds  In  a  way 
unlikely  ever  to  be  undone  .  .  ." 

Although  Phelps  borrowed  the  "hearts  and 
minds"  language  from  a  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion, blacks  who  disagree  with  It  argue  that 
social  changes  have  made  such  thinking 
obsolete.  Federal  Judge  Constance  Baker 
Motley,  once  one  of  the  NAACP  attorneys 
active  In  the  Brown  case,  for  example,  re- 
marked in  a  recent  speech  at  Notre  Dame 
University  that  "It  appears  that  It  may  be 
meaningless  to  talk  about  feelings  of  In- 
feriority to  a  black  youth  In  the  central  city 
where  blacks  no  longer  consider  themselves 
inferior  to  whites  and  no  longer  believe  that 
any  institution  which  Is  all  white  Is  neces- 
sarily good  and  ought  to  be  Integrated." 

B.ick  In  1950  and  1951.  thoae  laying  the 
legal  groundwork  for  Brown  were  trying  to 
avoid  a  decision  that  might  have  ordered 
separate  schools  to  be  made  equal. 

"We  made  the  legal  presumption  that  the 
white  schools  and  the  black  schools  were  in 
fact  equal,  that  the  teachers,  the  books, 
the  classrooms  equal."  recalls  attorney  Scott. 
"We  wanted  the  case  to  rest  purely  on  the 
argument  that  despite  aU  the  apparently 
equal  physical  faculties,  segregated  schools 
Inherently  provided  black  chUdren  and  may- 
be even  white  children  with  an  incomplete 
education." 

The  Coordinating  Council  of  the  Black 
Community,  a  black  umbrella  group  formed 
after  the  violence  of  1968.  has  taken  "no  po- 
sition" on  the  Phelps  suit,  according  to 
CCBC  director.  Eva  Lou  Martin.  It  has  Joined 
the  NAACP  m  telUng  the  board  of  education 
that  all  parts  of  the  community  should  be 
involved  In  seeking  a  solution  to  the  schools 
problem. 

THE   BEW    IKQUIXT 

Not  until  after  Phelps  filed  his  suit  did  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare tnvesOgate  the  state  of  desegregation  m 
Topeka  schools.  It  then  notified  the  city  tn 
January  that  a  "substantial"  number  of 
schooU  were  not  as  desegregated  as  Ibey 
should  be:  that  student  transfers  were  In- 
creasing segregation:  that  "most  minority 
Junior  high  school  students  .  .  .  attend 
schools  which  are  generally  inferior  In  facili- 
ties .  .  .  : "  and  that  elementary  school*  with 
a  high  minority  enrollment  tend  to  have  in- 
adequate kindergartens  and  smaller  libraries. 

".  .  .  You  are.  of  course,  aware  that  as  a 
formerly  officially  segregated  school  district, 
your  district  has  been  under  obligation  to 
fxUly  desegregate  its  schooU,"  HEW  said.  "In 
order  to  achieve  ftUl  compliance  with  the 
law.  It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  develop 
and  Implement  a  plan  which  eliminates  the 
violations  set  forth  above." 

Phelpa'  suit  and  the  resulting  HEW  or- 
ders generated  a  fiurry  of  back  and  forth  ac- 
tivity by  Topeka's  aU-whlte  school  board. 
The  board  first  voted,  S  to  2,  to  draw  up  a 
desegregation  plan  and  Implement  It  by  the 
1974- '75  school  year  "If  possible." 

According  to  a  local  newspaper  account 
of  that  meeting.  "Dr.  Owdon  Sunmers.  one 
of  the  two  board  members,  voting  against 
the  resolution,  said  an  act  comparable  to  the 
Boston  Tea  Party  might  be  an  appropriate 
req>onae  to  federal   Intervention." 

But  Just  last  week  the  board  reversed  Its 
stand  and  voted  to  tell  HEW  It  Is  ImpoMlble 
to  meet  federal  Integration  guidelines  of  no 
mom  than  40  per  cent  blacks  in  any  school. 
Instead,  board  meml>ers  said,  they  will  con- 
duct a  study  to  ■••  if  major  ujigradhif  la 
naaded  at  tb»  black-doaUoated  achoola. 


The  desegregation  p^n  they  voted  down — 
Involving  seven  school  closings  and  22 
boundary  chamges.  would  cause  undue  hard- 
ship and  Jeopardize  quality  education,  the 
board  said. 

The  20  years  since  the  Supreme  Court's 
Integration  decision  have  produced  a  Topeka 
school  system  where,  according  to  figures 
from  the  system  ttsslf.  the  two  oldest  black 
elementary  schools  contain  more  than  95 
per  cent  minority  students  whUe  the  three 
newest  Junior  high  schools  have  only  2  to 
3  per  cent  minority  students. 

A  student  at  Topeka's  Washburn  Law 
School,  using  the  system's  figures,  recently 
calculated  that  in  1972-'73.  14.1  per  cent  of 
the  city's  12.614  elementary  students  were 
black,  but  90  per  cent  of  the  black  elemen- 
tary students  attended  44  per  cent  of  the 
schools.  Two  schools  were  listed  as  all  white, 
five  were  more  than  half  black,  and  eight 
were  more  than  35  per  cent  black. 

"so  KANT  BROKEN  HOMES" 

There's  a  circular  component  to  the  whole 
problem  that  worries  Linda  Brown.  To  some 
extent,  she  says,  she  thinks  neighborhood 
eegreg.<itlon  results  from  school  segregation. 

"You  get  this  almost  ghetto  situation  and 
the  black  child  does  not  have  a  chance  to 
mingle  with  the  people  he  will  be  with  when 
he  grows  up.  This  Is  not  the  world  that  kids 
are  going  to  enter  .  .  .  l  think  youll  find 
the  older  black  adult  Is  still  afraid  to  venture 
out.  This  will  change  with  younger  genera- 
tions. The  yoimger  kids  here,  they  go  apply 
for  these  Job  places  that  the  older  ones 
wouldn't. 

But  for  all  the  Importance  she  attaches  to 
Integration,  she  has  some  fears:  "Before  our 
black  children  are  ready  to  go  Into  a  moi«  In- 
tegrated setting,  our  black  parents  are  going 
to  have  to  get  these  children  In  hand  as  far 
as  discipline  Is  concerned.  My  younger  sis- 
ter teaches  at  Monroe.  6th  grade.  She  says 
their  discipline  problem  U  getting  out  of 
band.  I  have  seen  that  over  where  my  kids 
go.  The  teacher  tells  the  kids  something  to 
do  and  he  Jtist  talks  right  back  ...  we  hare 
so  many  broken  homes  now,  so  many  moth- 
ers working.  Its  happeing  in  white  homes 
too." 

Would  it  make  any  difference  In  Topeka  If 
she  were  to  get  Involved  In  the  latest  suit, 
speak  out  strongly,  perhaps?  "I  don't  think 
so.  There  Is  going  to  have  to  be  a  solution 
to  people  living  where  they  are  living  before 
the  problem  can  be  alleviated." 

What  about  busing?  "I  am  not  for  it  at  all. 
To  me  this  is  a  reversion  to  what  we  were 
getting  before  Brttum.  It  might  Just  be  me. 
but  I  bad  to  walk  all  this  distance  to  catch 
a  school  bus  and  be  bused  across  town.  If 
this  Is  what  It  oomee  to  here  in  Topeka,  I 
wlU  conform  to  It,  but  ...  If  there  Is  an- 
other solution  that  would  give  us  our  neigh- 
borhood schools  and  still  give  us  an  Inte- 
grated school  system,  I  would  rather  see 
that." 

JProm  the  New  York  Law  Journal. 

May  1. 1974] 

Where  Has  "Brown"  Led  Us  in  ao  Years? 

(By  Constance  Baker  Motley) 

In  this  article.  Judge  Constance  Baker 
Motley  of  the  U3.  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York  sets  forth  her 
personal  recollections  of  the  Supreme  Coiut'a 
landmark  ruling  on  school  desegregation. 
Brown  v.  Board  of  Education,  twenty  years 
after  It  was  handed  down,  and  comments  on 
Its  Impact  and  implementation.  Judge  Mot- 
ley, as  a  counsel  on  the  staff  of  the  NJl.A.CJ». 
Legal  Education  and  Defense  Fund,  partici- 
pated In  the  major  school  desegregation  oases 
In  the  ISSO's  and  l9«0's.  Between  IMl  and 
1M4  Bhs  argued  ten  clvU  rights  cases  baCors 
the  UjS.  Supretae  Court  and  woa  ulna  of 
them.  This  artlda  ooostttutaa  ths  text  at  bar 
recent  lactun  at  tha  Oentsr  for  OlvU  Bights 
at  the  Unlvacal^  at  Notra  Oama. 

When  tba  8upraoM  Oourt  announoad  Its 
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decision  In  1954  barring  state-enforced  racial 
segregation  In  education  that  was  only  one 
part  of  Its  historic  decision.  The  more  diffi- 
cult second  part  was  yet  to  come.  In  that 
May  17.  1954,  decision  the  Court  directed 
counsel  for  both  sides  to  submit  new  briefs 
in  answer  to  Questions  4  and  5.  Theee  ques- 
tions dealt  with  the  type  of  relief  to  which 
petitioners  would  be  entitled. 

The  five  cases  were  also  set  down  for  fur- 
ther arguments  as  to  these  questions.'  As 
far  as  counsel  tot  petitioners  were  concerned 
that  directive  fell  on  a  stunned,  physically 
and  mentally  exhausted  crew  of  so-called  civil 
rights  lawyers. 

HISTORY     or    "brown" 

The  five  cases,  which  have  been  collectively 
referred  to  herein  as  Broicn,  were  first  argued 
before  the  Supreme  Court  In  December,  1952. 
On  June  8.  1963.  after  Initial  arguments,  the 
Court  had  set  the  cases  down  for  reargu- 
ment.  In  an  order  Issued  at  that  time  the 
Court  propounded  to  counsel  five  multipart 
questions.  Three  of  the  questions  dealt  with 
substantive  constitutional  Issues  and  two 
dealt  with  the  type  of  relief  to  be  afforded 
should  the  petitioners  prevail."  We  all  had 
the  feeling  then  that  we  were  about  to  em- 
bark upon  momentous  times. 

Following  the  June  8.  1963,  order.  NAACP 
Legal  Defense  Fund  (LDP)  lawyers  had  been 
on  a  seven-day  work-week  schedule.  Months 
of  research,  conferences,  and  debate  Involv- 
ing historians,  sociologists,  legal  scholars  and 
lawyers  culminated  In  the  memorable  236- 
page  brief  and  appendix  filed  In  Septem- 
ber, 1953,  We.  therefore,  found  the  1954  order 
for  further  briefs  and  arguments  after  two 
prior  briefs  and  arguments  Incredible. 
NO  JOT  IN  sclma 

I  left  the  victory  party  In  our  New  York 
City  Offices  on  the  evening  of  May  17,  1954, 
to  fill  a  speaking  engagement  a  day  or  so 
later  In  Selma.  Ala.  Walter  White,  then  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  NAACP,  had  become 
111  and  was  unable  to  keep  the  schedtiled 
speaking  engagement  In  Selma.  He  asked  me 
to  go  In  his  place.  Upon  arrival  in  Selma,  I 
was  shocked  to  find  no  rejoicing  there,  not 
even  discussion.  The  center  of  Negro  intel- 
lectual life  In  that  black-belt  county  was  a 
small  Negro  college  struggling  for  existence 
in  the  midst  of  what  I  had  come  to  know  as 
rural  southern  poverty.  I  have  no  present 
recollection  of  what  I  said  to  the  overflow 
crowd  In  that  little  church  that  Sunday 
afternoon.  I  do  have  the  feeling,  however, 
that  whatever  I  said  must  have  fallen  on 
deaf  ears.  The  march  from  Selma  to  Mont- 
gomery to  enforce  the  long  recognized  right 
of  blacks  to  vote  came  a  decade  later. 

When  I  returned  to  New  York,  work  had 
already  begtin  on  the  new  mandate.  Dp  to 
this  historical  Juncture  we  never  really  had 
to  confront  the  harsh  realities  ot  a  post- 
Brown  era.  We  could  no  longer  be  ambivalent 
about  the  crucial  question  whether  we 
wanted  the  court  to  simply  order  the  Im- 
mediate admission  of  ttre  named  petitioners 
or  whether  we  wanted  broader  class  relief. 
We  had,  of  course,  discussed  these  questions 
at  great  length,  but  the  post-Brou-n  era  was 
now  here. 

EARLT  StrCCESSES 

We  had  previously  succeeded  In  gaining 
the  admission  In  1950  of  a  few  black  students 
to  the  University  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma 
on  the  graduate  and  professional  school  level 
after  four  years  of  effort.'  This  took  place 
without  disruption  or  violence,  despite  pre- 
dictions to  the  contrary.  As  a  result,  we  and 
the  nation  had  had  no  real  experience  with 
large  scale  desegregation  efforts  In  the  field 
of  education. 

In  the  23&-page  brief  on  the  first  reargu- 
ment  of  Brown  in  December,  1953,  In  answer 
to  Questions  4  and  6,  we  had  argued  that  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  requires  that  a  de- 


cree be  entered  directing  that  petitioners  be 
admitted  forthwith  to  public  schools  as  the 
court  had  ruled  In  the  Texas  and  Oklahoma 
cases.  The  court's  rationale  there  was  that 
constitutional  rights  are  personal  and  pres- 
ent and  therefore  could  not  be  postponed 
in  the  interest  of  permitting  the  state  time 
to  make  necessary  adjustments. 

Manifestly,  those  cases  were  distinguish- 
able in  an  equity  context.  At  the  graduate 
and  professional  school  level  southern  states 
had  not  set  up  a  dual  network  of  graduate 
and  professional  facilities  for  blacks.  The 
number  <^  blacks  seeking  advanced  degrees 
was  minimal.  The  out-of-state  scholarship 
program,  held  unconstitutional  the  Gaines 
case  in  1938,  had  been  devised  to  circumvent 
the  state's  obligation  in  this  respect.*  Cita- 
tion of  these  graduate  and  professional 
school  cases,  therefore,  did  not  help  the  court 
In  Its  perplexing  task. 

COURT'S  REACTION 

Moreover,  the  court  must  have  found  our 
"forthwith"  argument  ambiguous  In  view  of 
the  caption  which  preceded  It.  There,  we 
said:  "After  careful  consideration  of  all  of 
the  f.ictors  Involved  In  transition  from  segre- 
gated school  systems  to  unsegregated  school 
systems,  appellants  know  of  no  reasons  or 
considerations  which  would  warrant  post- 
ponement of  the  enforcement  of  appellants' 
rights  by  this  court  In  the  exercise  of  Its 
equity  powers."  * 

In  other  words,  on  the  one  hand,  we  talked 
of  the  "transition"  from  "segregated  school 
systems"  to  "unsegregated  school  systems" 
In  the  caption  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
argued  thereunder  that  the  relief  sought 
was  the  immediate  admission  of  appellants. 
The  Immediate  admission  of  appellants 
alone  would  not  have  resulted  In  the  sug- 
gested transition.  The  dual  school  system 
would  have  remained  intact. 

Question  No.  4  which  the  court  wanted 
answered  again  read  as  follows: 

"Assuming  It  Is  decided  that  segregation 
In  public  schools  violates  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment — 

"(a)  Would  a  decree  necessarily  follow  pro- 
viding that,  within  the  limits  set  by  normal 
geographic  school  districting.  Negro  chU- 
dren should  forthwith  be  admitted  to  schools 
of  their  choice?  or 

"(b)  May  this  court,  in  the  exercise  of  Its 
equity  powers,  permit  effective  gradual  ad- 
justment to  be  brought  about  from  exist- 
ing segregated  systems  to  a  system  not  eased 
on  color  distinctions?" 

REFLT    TO    QUESTION    NO,    4 

This  time,  in  answer  to  Question  No.  4, 
we  said  In  essence,  that  the  school  authori- 
ties must  still  admit  petitioners  forthwith 
but  could  be  given  until  September.  1955, 
to  complete  "prerequisite  administrative 
and  mechanical  procedures"  necessary  to  ad- 
mit "the  complaining  children  and  others 
similarly  situated."*  We  did  not  emphasize 
normal  geographic  districting  because  even 
then  we  were  haimted  by  the  specter  of 
housing  segregation  In  the  cities.  We  were 
essentially  idealists.  We  had  visions  most  of 
the  time  of  a  few  black  children  scattered 
among  many  white  pupils  in  each  class- 
room,  the  way  those  of  us  who  were  reared 
m  New  England  remembered  It. 

Question  No.  5,  which  the  court  wanted  us 
to  answer  anew,  read : 

"On  the  assumption  on  which  questions 
4(a)  and  (b)  are  btised.  and  assuming  fur- 
ther that  this  Court  wUl  exercise  Its  equity 
powers  to  the  end  described  In  Question  4(b). 

"(a)  Should  this  Court  formulate  de- 
tailed decrees  In  these  cases? 

"(b)  If  so.  what  specific  Issues  should  the 
decrees  reach? 

"(c)  Should  this  court  appoint  a  special 
master  to  hear  evidence  with  a  view  to  rec- 
ommending specific  terms  for  such  decrees? 

"(d)    Should   this   court   remand   to   the 


courts  of  first  instance  with  directions  to 
frame  decrees  In  these  cases,  and  If  so,  what 
general  directions  should  the  decrees  of  this 
Court  Include  and  what  procedures  should 
the  coiuts  of  first  Instance  follow  in  arriv- 
ing at  the  specific  terms  of  more  detailed 
decrees?" 

SEPT.    I    LIMIT    URGES 

In  answer  tt>  Question  No.  5,  we  argued 
that  if  the  Court  should  allow  an  "effective 
gradual  adjustment"  from  segregated  school 
systems  to  systems  not  based  on  color  dis- 
tinctions, it  should  not  formulate  detailed 
decrees  but  should  remand  the  cases  to  the 
courts  of  first  instance  with  specific  direc- 
tions to  complete  desegregation  by  a  day 
certain." 

We  also  suggested  an  outside  limit  of 
Sept.  1,  1965.  in  answer  to  Question  6." 
Thls  would  have  set  an  outside  limit  of  more 
than  two  years  after  the  May  17,  1964  deci- 
sion. We  further  urged  that  a  decision  grant- 
ing the  school  authorities  before  the  Court 
time  "should  be  so  framed  that  no  other 
state  maintaining  such  a  system  Is  lulled 
Into  a  period  o*  Inaction  and  Induced  to 
merely  await  suit  on  the  assumption  that  It 
will  then  be  granted  the  same  period  of  time 
after  such  suit  Is  instituted."  » 

Here  we  appeared  to  be  reaching.  In  effect. 
for  relief  in  suits  not  yet  Instituted,  but  the 
constitutional  limitations  of  due  process 
were  readily  apparent.  What  we  really  wanted 
was  some  statement  from  the  Court  to  the 
effect  that  It  hoped  the  rest  of  the  South 
would  accept  Its  decision  as  the  law  of  the 
land  and  avoid  a  multiplicity  of  similar  suits. 

BRIEF    or    CLASS-ACnON 

Much  to  our  surprise,  on  the  second  re- 
argument  In  the  fall  of  1954  the  court  re- 
quested us  to  file  still  another  brief  solely 
on  the  class-action  aspect  of  these  cases. 
I.e..  the  extent  of  the  class  and  the  effect  of 
a  decree  on  members  of  the  class  not  before 
the  Court.  We,  of  course,  argued  that  mem- 
bers of  the  class  not  before  the  Court  were 
entitled  to  the  same  relief  as  the  named 
petitioners. 

This  additional  brief  was  required  becau.;e 
the  respondent  school  authorities  had  argu»1 
that  in  so-called  sptirlous  federal  class  ac- 
tions of  the  type  brought  In  the  Brown  cases 
relief  could  be  afforded  only  to  those  peti- 
tioners actually  before  the  Court.  In  so- 
called  true  class  actions  In  the  federal  courts 
all  members  of  the  class  were  bound  by  the 
Judgment  and  therefore  entitled  to  relief 
whether  present  or  not.  This  was  a  trans- 
parent attempt  to  limit  the  Impact  of  Brotm 
to  the  few  remaining  named  petitioners.  The 
cases  had  been  pending  so  long  that  some 
of  the  petitioners  had  already  flnlRhed  school. 
We  defined  the  claSs  in  that  particular  brief 
as  all  those  attending  and  qual  Jled  to  attend 
schools  In  the  particular  school  system  be- 
fore the  Court."  The  Court  agreed. 

On  the  stirface  this  class  relief  argument 
again  appeared  Inconsistent  with  our  origi- 
nal forthwith  stance  as  to  the  named  peti- 
tioners, but  this  Wi.s  not  necessarily  so.  The 
Court  could  have  ordered  the  named  peti- 
tioners admitted  forthwith  and  ordered  un- 
named members  of  the  class  admitted  within 
the  outer  time  limit  of  September.  1956. 
which  we  had  suggested.  This  would  be  Cir- 
cuit Judge  Potter  Stewart's  Mlutlon  In  1956 
In  a  similar  case  In  Hlllsboro.  Ohio.''  How- 
ever. I  cannot  recall  whether  this  was  argued 
In  the  Brotrn  case. 

igS3    TOPEKA   DECISION 

Although  we  vigorously  denounced  the 
policy  of  gradualism  in  the  briefs  we  sub- 
mitted, we  privately  feared  that  that  path 
was  Inevitable  as  far  as  implementation  of 
Broun  was  concerned.  In  September.  1953, 
before  the  Court's  1954  decision,  the  Topeka, 
Kan.,  school  board  had  adopted  a  resolution 
to  the  effect  that  Its  schools  would  be  de- 
segregated as  rapidly  as  practicable.  At  the 
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time  of  the  second  reargument,  only  15  per 
cent  of  the  700  Negro  elementary  school 
children  out  of  a  total  elementary  school 
population  of  8,500  had  been  admitted  to 
white  schools  in  Topeka.  There  segregation 
had  not  even  been  compelled  by  the  state; 
It  was  simply  permitted  in  the  elementary 
schools  and,  in  addition,  only  in  city  school 
districts. 

Topeka  was  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
spectrum  with  relation  to  communities  like 
Clarendon  County,  South  Carolina,  and 
Prince  Edward  County.  Virginia,  where 
segregation  was  compulsory  and  black 
pupils  greatly  outnumbered  white  pupils  in 
the  public  school  population. 

NEW    NAIIZ    rOR    GRADUALISM 


The  phrase — "with  all  deliberate  speed" — 
was  indeed  unfamiliar  but,  at  the  same 
time,  its  d^7<i  vu  quality  was  inescapable.  It 
required  no  crystal  ball  to  discern  that 
gradualism  had  a  new  name  and  the  South 
had  a  license  for  delay. 

That  then  unfamiliar  phrase  ushered  In 
the  era  of  tokenism.  Pupil  assignment  and 
grade-a-year  plans  suggested  by  the  federal 
government  In  its  amicus  curiae  brief  on 
the  first  reargument  were  devices  by  which 
tokenism  was  effected.  Gradually,  and  with 
agonizing  frustration,  a  few  more  black  stu- 
dents were  admitted  to  all-white  schools.  It 
soon  became  apparent  that  we  would  have 
to  force  a  broader  Implementation  of  Broton. 

We  then  became  •'disestablishmentari- 
ans." "  We  commenced  framing  complaints 
in  school  desegregation  cases  in  which  we 
requested  in  our  prayers  for  relief  the  "dis- 
establishment" of  the  dual  school  systems 
and  the  merging  of  these  separate  entitles 
Into  a  unitary  system.  We  argued  that 
Brown  imposed  on  school  oflBclals  operating 
dual  school  systems  an  affirmative  duty  to 
take  action  to  merge  the  two  systems:  And 
that  Brotcn  was  not  simply  a  prohibition 
against  denying  a  black  student  who  might 
apply  for  admission  to  a  white  school.  This 
argument  fell  on  some  other  deaf  ears. 

Most  southerners  had  undoubtedly  come 
to  believe  in  1959,  when  we  first  advocated 
"disestabllshmentarlanism,"  that  the  worst 
result  one  could  expect  from  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  was  some  blacks  in  school 
with  whites.  And  the  majority  of  the  white 
population  in  the  rest  of  the  country  proba- 
bly hoped  we  would  accept  this  new  com- 
promise of  constitutional  rights,  especially 
after  federal  troops  had  to  be  sent  Into 
Little  Rock  to  enforce  the  right  of  a  few 
black  children  to  enter  the  high  school 
there. 


This  narrow  view  of  the  impact  of  Brovm 
had  also  settled  upon  a  large  part  of  the 
black  community  which  found  the  price  of 
desegregation  too  high.  For  example,  schools 
In  Uttle  Rock  had  been  closed  for  a  time; 
the  University  of  Georgia  had  also  been  tem- 
porarUy  closed  in  a  back-breaking  effort  to 
secure  the  admission  of  two  students;  all 
schools  In  Prince  Edward  County  had  been 
closed  and  remained  closed  for  a  decade;  the 
best  black  teachers  were  being  assigned  to 
white  schools;  the  best  black  students  were 
being  admitted  to  white  colleges;  and  the 
best  black  pupils  were  being  assigned  under 
pupil  assignment  to  white  schools.  This  more 
restricted  view  of  Brotcn  thus  became  a 
major  roadblock  to  wider  Implementation. 

Our  best-laid  plans  for  speeding  desegre- 
gation were  derailed,  however,  not  only  by 
the  unfamiliar  phrase  with  which  we  had  to 
deal  but  by  the  confluence  of  many  other 
foreseen  and  unforeseen  events.  Aa  blacks  be- 
gan marching  to  the  beat  of  a  different 
drummer,  the  South  could  not  believe  Ita 
ears.  It  retaliated  with  massive  resistance  to 
school  deaegregatlon  as  promised.  We  bad 
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been  forewarned  of  massive  resistance  In  the 
Deep  South,  but  we  did  not  know  when  or 
where  it  would  strike  or  what  form  it  would 
take. 

We  did  not  realize,  for  example,  that  by 
pushing  for  desegregation  on  the  college  level 
in  Alabama  and  by  supporting  the  Mont- 
gomery bus  boycott  in  1956  we  would  bring 
on  retaliatory  action  from  state  authorities 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  barring  the 
NAACP  from  operating  in  Alabama  for  years. 
Alabama  invoked  its  foreign  con>oratlons  law 
and  demanded  the  membership  list.  Other 
states  Instituted  legislative  investigations  of 
NAACP  and  LDP. 

Antiquated  legal  concepts  such  as  barratry, 
champerty  and  maintenance  were  resurrected 
and  reenacted  into  law  In  Virginia  in  an  at- 
tempt to  castrate  the  legal  effort  which  cul- 
minated in  the  Brown  decision  and  to  pre- 
vent its  implementation  and  expansion  into 
other  areas  of  the  public  life.  These  terms, 
aimed  at  controlling  the  conduct  of  lawyers 
as  well  as  laymen,  embodied  prohibitions 
against  stirring  up  litigation,  financing  of 
law  suits,  and  "ambulance  chasing." 

Plaintiffs  and  prospective  plaintiffs  in 
school  desegregation  cases  were  visited  with 
economic  reprisals.  Others  were  frightened 
off  by  the  mere  prospect  of  such  reprisals. 
Negro  teachers  and  principals,  ar  important 
segment  of  the  economic  life  line  of  the 
black  communities,  were  threatened  with 
retrenchment. 

We  had  not  anticipated  that  the  black 
community  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  would 
spontaneously  strike  out  on  its  own  desegre- 
gation program  in  1956  and  spark  the  anti- 
segregation  revolution  in  the  black  com- 
munity for  which  Brown  had  provided  the 
momentum.  We  had  anticipated  bringing 
suits  in  the  Deep  South  after  Brown  to  de- 
segregate other  public  facilities  but  our  saint- 
ed Rosa  Parks  "Jumped  the  gun."  The  suit 
for  admission  of  two  Negro  women  to  the 
University  of  Alabama  filed  in  1955  had  been 
proceeding  peacefully  until  then.  Sudden- 
ly, massive  resistance  emerged  with  some 
more  unfamiliar  phrases — "nullification  and 
Interposition" — as  well  as  threats  of  violence 
and  official  outbursts  of  defiance  of  the 
courts. 

COVISNMENT    INACTION 

The  lack  of  strong  support  for  the  Brown 
decision  in  1954  and  the  years  Immediately 
thereafter  on  the  part  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  national  government  not  only 
fed  ambivalence  about  the  correctness  of  the 
decision,  but  it  emboldened  Southern  gov- 
ernors and  state  legislators.  An  avalanche  of 
antl-Brouin  statutes  had  to  be  declared  un- 
constitutional. Our  caseload  was  mount- 
ing. Big  money  was  hard  to  come  by. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  was  per- 
suaded In  1956  that  the  NAACP  should  divest 
Itself  of  the  formidable  tax-exempt  Legal 
Defense  Fund  lest  that  tax  exemption  be 
take  away.  This  was  a  highly  sophisticated 
body  blow  to  the  organization  and  its  legal 
arm.  Inflicted  by  the  national  government. 
It  frightened  the  leadership,  led  to  Internal 
organizational  strife  which  greatly  weak- 
ened both  organizations,  wrecked  all  plans  for 
building  black  and  white  community  sup- 
port and  for  an  orderly,  coordinated  progres- 
sion of  school  desegregation  lawsuits  and 
lawsuits  in  other  areas. 

BOLK    or   LAWYERS 

One  of  the  things  we  had  learned  by  1965, 
when  these  Northern  school  cases  got  under 
way,  was  that  we  lawyers  could  not  control 
the  course  of  history.  Our  role  was  simply 
to  represent  those  who  demanded  action  by 
the  state.  Moreover  there  were  many  school 
situations  in  the  North  resulting  from  school 
board  action,  and  the  action  of  other  public 
officials,  which  were  clearly  within  the  con- 
templation of  Brown. 

The  "freedom  riders"  ignited  the  flames  of 
massive  resistance  in  Mississippi.  That  official 


resistance  collided  head  on  with  our  efforts 
to  gain  the  admission  of  a  single  Negro  to 
the  University  of  Mississippi.  Although  we 
had  been  preparing  the  suit  for  months,  when 
I  walked  into  friendly  Judge  Mlze's  court- 
room in  the  federal  District  Court  in  Jack- 
son a  few  days  after  the  freedom  riders  had 
arrived,  he  remarked  to  me  that  we  had 
picked  the  wrong  time  to  file  any  such  suit. 
He  had  remembered  me  from  1949  when 
Judge  Robert  L.  Carter  and  I  filed  suit  to 
equalize  Negro  teachers'  salaries  in  Jackson, 
the  first  black  lawyers  Mississippi  had  seen 
in  court  since,  perhaps,  Reconstruction. 

The  admission  of  James  Meredith  to  the 
University  of  Mississippi  cost  the  federal  gov- 
ernment millions  of  dollars.  When  I  received 
an  invitation  a  year  or  so  ago  from  the 
black  law  students  at  the  university  to  speak 
at  the  law  school,  although  I  could  not  go  to 
see  for  myself  how  the  university  had 
changed.  I  had  long  since  concluded  that  the 
price  of  Meredith's  admission  was  right. 

A  NEW  FIGHT 

When  the  freedom  riders  and  slt-lnners 
moved  to  center  stage  in  1960,  all  school  de- 
segregation suits  m  the  South  were  virtually 
abandoned  by  our  small,  overworked  LDF 
staff  to  take  on  a  new  and  equally  difficult 
legal  battle.  Pleasy  v.  Ferguaor.,'*  the  case 
which  upheld  separate  but  equal  railroad 
cars,  had  to  be  overruled.  The  Civil  Rights 
Cases  of  1883."'  which  held  the  ClvU  Right 
Act  of  1875  unconstitutional,  had  to  be  re- 
argued. The  1875  act  had  been  designed  to 
secure  the  rights  of  blacks  In  privately- 
owned  places  of  public  accommodation.  In- 
junctions against  Martin  Luther  King  from 
Albany,  Oa.,  in  1962  to  Selma,  Ala.,  in  1965 
had  to  be  vacated.  The  hundreds  of  Jailed 
freedom  riders  and  sit-inners  also  had  to  be 
defended  against  local  prosecutions. 

DEATH  or  MEOGAR  EVXRS 

When  Medgar  Evers  was  killed  in  Jackson 
that  summer,  I  gave  Mississippi  up  "for 
dead."  I  had  been  there  twenty-two  times 
on  the  University  of  Mississippi  case  alone 
and  so  I  figured  my  nine  lives  had  run  out. 
I  shall  never  forget  that  trip  from  Jackson 
to  the  federal  courthouse  In  Meridian  during 
the  Meredith  case. 

We  were  on  our  way  to  the  courthouse  to 
file  a  contempt  of  court  action  against  the 
Governor  of  Mississippi  who  had  called  for 
massive  resistance  on  the  part  of  every  Mis- 
sissippi official.  Medgar  was  driving,  as  he 
had  done  so  often.  I  sat  beside  him  in  the 
front  seat.  My  secretary  and  James  Meredith 
sat  on  the  back.  When  he  came  to  a  familiar 
stretch  of  road  running  through  a  deserted 
wooded  area  Medgar  said,  "Don't  turn  around 
now,  but  we  are  being  followed  by  a  state 
trooper."  James  Meredith's  admission  to  the 
University  of  Mississippi  cost  the  black  com- 
munity Medgar  Evers'  life. 

By  the  time  we  got  back  to  more  than 
100  pending  school  desegregation  cases  In 
1965,  the  Brown  decision  was  well  on  Its 
way  to  being  effectively  overruled  by  the  In- 
migratlon  of  blacks  to  the  decaying  central 
cities  and  the  out-migration  of  whites  to 
new  suburban  communities.  When  we  filed 
suit  to  desegregate  the  public  schools  In  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  In  1958,  for  example,  the  school 
population  was  about  40  per  cent  black 
and  60  per  cent  white.  Today,  the  school 
population  In  Atlanta  is  about  80  per  cent 
black.  Atlanta  now  has  a  black  superintend- 
ent of  schools  and  a  black  mayor.  Thus, 
while  everything  else  in  the  public  life  of 
Atlanta  is  desegregated  twenty  years  after 
Brown,  the  schools  are  not.  In  New  York 
City,  whites  are  now  considered  a  minority 
in  the  school  system. 

NO    SEGREGATION    FLAN 

In  the  Deep  South  no  school  board  came 
forward  with  a  plan  of  Its  own  to  desegregate 
Its  schools.  A  law  suit  had  to  be  brought 
in  virtually  every  Instance  If  any  movement 
toward   desegregation   was   to   be   expected. 
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Most  black  parents  remained  fearful  for  the 
safety  and  emotional  well  being  of  their 
children  and  black  teachers  continued  to 
see  only  Job  losses  for  their  ranks.  Relief 
from  the  impoesible  task  of  trying  to  carry 
a  nationwide  load  of  school  desegregation 
suits  came  for  the  hard  pressed  LDF  lawyers 
In  the  form  of  Congressional  authorization 
for  school  desegregation  sulta  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  Of  course,  executive 
action  with  respect  to  the  bringing  of  law- 
suits is  wholly  dependent  cm  the  domestic 
policy  of  the  then  current  administration 
but  this  mcmumental  piece  of  legislation 
meant  that  the  national  congress  had  once 
again  assumed  its  responsibility  to  enact 
legislation  to  enforce  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

The  years  have  indeed  gone  by.  It  Is  now 
twenty  years  after  the  Supreme  Court  said 
segregation  of  Negro  children  In  the  public 
schools  generates  "a  feeling  of  inferiority" 
In  them  "as  to  their  status  in  the  community 
that  may  affect  their  hearts  and  minds  In 
a  way  unlikely  ever  to  be  undone."  In  the 
massive  de  facto  segregated  school  systems 
In  urban  America  today,  children  of  the 
"black-is-beautlful"  era  view  plcttires  In 
their  black  studies  classes  of  black  members 
sitting  on  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  heUIs 
of  Congress,  In  the  President's  cabinet,  and 
at  poets  In  all  levels  of  federal,  state,  and 
local  governments.  The  status  of  blacks  in 
the  national  community  since  Brown  has 
changed  visibly. 

IMPACT  OP  "brown" 

To  the  extent  that  opportunities  for  blacks 
to  move  into  the  mainstream  Increase,  Brown 
Is  Implemented.  Moreover,  television  which 
seems  to  have  as  much  Impact  as  elementary 
schools  on  the  minds  of  young  children,  now 
portrays  blacks  as  people  who  use  the  same 
toothpaste  as  their  white  counterparts,  eat 
the  same  cereals,  and  buy  the  same  patent 
medicines. 

It  seems  that  today  Brown  has  little  prac- 
tical relevance  to  central  city  blacks.  Its 
psychological  and  legal  relevance  have  al- 
ready had  their  effect.  Central  city  blacks 
seem  taort  concerned  now  with  the  political 
and  economic  power  accruing  from  the  new 
black  concentration  than  they  do  with  bus- 
ing to  effect  school  desegregation.  The  Dil- 
emma for  these  blacks  Is  real.  It  Is  diversified, 
but  there  is  now  a  new  national  black  com- 
munity with  pride  in  itself  and  its  accom- 
plishments. 

In  addition.  It  appears  that  It  may  be 
meaningless  to  talk  about  feelings  of  Inferi- 
ority to  a  black  youth  In  the  central  city 
where  blacks  no  longer  consider  themselves 
inferior  to  whites  and  no  longer  believe  that 
any  institution  which  is  all  white  Is  neces- 
sarily good  and  ought  to  be  integrated. 

Brown  has  been  a  second  "Emancipation 
Proclamation"  In  that  it  has  freed  blacks 
from  their  own  feelings  of  Infertorlty  and 
absolved  the  white  leadership  class  of  Its 
feelings  of  guilt.  Thus,  the  rationale  for 
Brovm  may  have  slipped  away.  It  may  need 
m  new  rationale  that  goes  something  like 
this:  Segregation  Is  bad  because  the  only 
way  blacks  can  get  an  equal  education  Is 
to  go  where  the  money  Is. 

A  CONCESSION 

We  conceded  In  the  Broim  cases  that  the 
faculties  provided  black  children  were  equal 
to  those  provided  white  children.  We  did  this 
becauEe  we  sought  to  eliminate  any  possibil- 
ity for  another  decision  based  upon  separate 
but  equal.  We  wanted  the  Court  to  rule 
squarely  on  the  Issue  ot  eegregaUon  Itself. 
There  bad  been  enough  cases  like  the  Texas 
»nd  Oklahoma  cases  baaed  upon  ■  finding 
that  equal  faclliUes  had  not  been  provided 
for  blacks.  We  also  had  the  feeling  (as  a  re- 
salt  ot  \hit»ktU»  at  cases  wUch  begwt  In 


1936  vrlth  the  admission  of  Donald  Murray  to 
the  law  school  of  the  University  of  Maryland 
pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  highest  court  of 
that  state)"  that  the  time  had  come  for 
black  Americans  to  claim  Charles  Sumner's 
legacy."  Our  concession  has  been  construed. 
It  seems,  as  a  prohibition  against  looking 
anew  at  the  physical  equity  Issue  In  all  black 
central  city  schools. 

Consequently,  as  for  the  future.  It  appears 
there  are  two  very  difficult  legal  problems 
ahead  stemming  from  Brown.  One  Is  that 
posed  by  the  quality  of  education  afforded 
the  black  poor  In  segregated  Inner  city 
schools.  The  other  Is  that  presented  by  the 
presence  of  a  new  black  middle  class  seeking 
"reparations"  when  It  comes  to  admissions 
to  higher  educational  facilities  and  when  It 
comes  to  Job  opportunities  in  the  school  sys- 
tem's upper  echelons. 

In  retrospect,  it  Is  difficult  now  to  say 
whether  desegregation  of  the  public  schools 
would  have  progressed  more  rapidly  If  the 
Supreme  Cotirt  had  adopted  petitioner's  view 
of  the  type  of  relief  to  which  they  were  en- 
titled and  had  never  Invoked  the  phrase 
"with  all  deliberate  speed."  What  can  be 
said  with  some  certainty  Is  that  without 
Brotrn  there  would  not  have  been  a  civil 
rights  revolution. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Brown  V.  Board  of  Education  of  Topeka, 
347  U.S.  483  (1954).  The  coxirt  said: 

"Because  these  are  class  actions,  because 
of  the  wide  applicability  of  this  decision,  and 
because  of  the  great  variety  of  local  condi- 
tions, the  formulation  of  decrees  In  these 
cases  presents  problems  of  considerable  com- 
plexity. On  reargument,  the  consideration  of 
appropriate  relief  was  necessarily  subordi- 
nated to  the  primary  question — the  con- 
stitutionality of  segregation  in  public  educa- 
tion. We  have  now  announced  that  such 
segregation  Is  a  denial  of  the  protection  of 
the  laws.  In  order  that  we  may  have  the  full 
assistance  of  the  parties  In  formulating  de- 
crees, the  cases  will  be  restored  to  the  docket, 
and  the  parties  are  requested  to  present  fur- 
ther argument  on  Questions  4  and  5  pre- 
viously propounded  by  the  Court  for  the  re- 
argument this  Term.  The  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  Is  again  Invited  to  par- 
ticipate. The  Attorneys  General  of  the  states 
requiring  or  permitting  segregation  in  pub- 
lic education  will  also  be  permitted  to  appear 
as  amlcl  curiae  upon  request  to  do  so  by  Sep- 
tember 15,  1954,  and  submission  of  briefs  by 
October  1,  1954." 

'Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  of  Topeka, 
347  U.S.  972  (1953).  The  «ve  questions  read 
as  follows: 

"Each  of  these  cases  Is  ordered  restored  to 
the  docket  and  is  assigned  for  reargument  on 
Monday,  October  12,  next.  In  their  briefs  and 
on  oral  argument  counsel  are  requested  to 
discuss  particularly  the  following  questions 
Insofar  as  they  are  relevant  to  the  respective 
cases: 

1.  What  evidence  Is  there  that  the  Con- 
gress which  submitted  and  the  State  legis- 
latures and  conventions  which  ratified  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  contemplated  or  did 
not  contemplate,  understand  or  did  not  un- 
derstand, that  it  would  abolish  segregation  In 
public  schools? 

*  If  neither  the  Congress  in  submitting  nor 
the  States  In  ratifying  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  understood  that  compliance 
with  it  would  require  the  Immediate  aboli- 
tion of  segregation  in  public  schools,  was  It 
nevertheless — the  understanding  of  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  Amendment : 

(a)  that  future  Congresses  might  in  the 
exercise  of  their  power  under  section  S  of  the 
Amendment,  abolish  such  segregation,  or 

(b)  that  tt  would  be  within  the  political 
power,  In  light  of  future  conditions,  to  con- 


strue the  Amendment  as  abolishing  such 
segregation  of  Its  own  force? 

=■  On  the  assumption  that  the  answers  to 
questions  2(a)  and  (b)  do  not  dispose  of  the 
Issue,  Lb  It  within  the  Judicial  power,  in  con- 
struing the  Amendment,  to  abolish  segrega- 
tion Ul  public  schools? 

'  Assuming  It  Is  decided  that  segregation 
In  public  schools  violates  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment: 

(a)  would  a  decree  necessarily  follow  pro- 
viding that  within  the  limits  set  by  normal 
geographic  school  districting,  Negro  children 
should  forthwith  be  admitted  to  schools  of 
their  choice,  or 

(b)  may  this  Court  In  the  exercise  of  the 
equity  powers,  permit  an  effective  gradual 
adjustment  to  be  brought  about  from  existing 
segregated  systems  to  a  system  not  based  on 
color  distinctions? 

*  On  the  assumption  on  which  questelons  4 
(a)  and  (b)  are  based,  and  assuming  further 
that  this  Court  will  exercise  its  equity  powers 
to  the  end  described  in  question  4(b). 

(a)  should  this  Court  formulate  detailed 
decrees  In  these  cases; 

(b)  If  so  what  specific  issues  should  the 
decrees  reach; 

(c)  should  this  Coiirt  appoint  a  special 
master  to  hear  evidence  with  a  view  to  rec- 
ommending specific  terms  for  such  decrees; 

(d)  should  this  Court  remand  to  the  courts 
of  first  Instance  with  directions  to  frame 
decrees  In  these  cases,  and  if  so,  what  gen- 
eral directions  should  the  decrees  of  thli 
Court  include  and  what  procedures  should 
the  courts  of  first  Instance  follow  in  arriv- 
ing at  the  specific  terms  of  more  detailed 
decrees? 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
is  invited  to  take  part  in  the  oral  argument 
and  to  file  an  additional  brief  If  he  so  de- 
sires." 

(3)  Sweat  v.  University  of  Texas.  339  U.S. 
629  (1950);  McLaurln  v.  University  of  Okla- 
homa, 339  VB.  637  (1950);  Sipuel  v.  Uni- 
versity  of   Oklahoma.   332   U.S.   631    (1968). 

(4)  Missouri  ex  rel.  Gaines  v.  Canada,  305 
U.S.  337  (1938). 

"  At  page  190. 

•  At  page  10. 
'  At  page  24. 
*At  page  29. 
'  At  page  2. 
«•  At  page  4. 

"  Clemons  v.  Board  of  Education  of  Hills- 
boro,  288  F.  2d  853  (6th  Clr.)  cert.  den.  350 
VS.  1006  (1956). 

"Dove  V.  Parham.  282  F.  2d  256.  259  (8th 
Cir.,  1966). 

"It  appears  that  the  first  time  a  court 
used  the  word  "disestablish"  with  reference 
to  the  requirements  of  Brown  was  In  Par- 
ham  V.  Dove.  271  F.  2d  132,  138  (8tb  Clr., 
1959 ) .  There  the  court  said: 

"The  lack  of  any  affirmative  plan  or  ac- 
tion to  disestablish  the  segregation  status 
which  had  unconstitutionally  been  set  up  In 
the  District,  other  than  as  the  Board  might 
be  called  upon  to  deal  under  the  provisions 
of  the  1956  or  the  1959  Act  with  some  Indi- 
vidual application  for  assignment  to  an- 
other school,  would  perhaps  not  measure  up 
to  the  legal  and  moral  responsibility  resting 
on  a  Board  under  the  expression  and  hold- 
ing of  the  Brown  cases." 

»U.S.  537  (1896). 

>^U.S.  3  (188S). 

X  Pearson  et  al.  t.  Murray.  182  A.  590 
(Court  of  Appeals,  Md.,  1936) . 

1-  Charles  Sumner  argued  the  case  of  Rob- 
erts V.  City  of  Boston,  5  Cush.  (Mass)  198 
(1849) .  In  which  be  sought  to  secure  the  ad- 
mission ot  black  pnplls  In  Boston's  public 
school  system  to  white  schools  long  before 
the  adoption  oi  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
He  was  later  a  Massachusetts  Seikator  and 
the  leader  In  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
S>oet-Clvll  War  Amendments  and  clvU  rights 
legislation  designed  to  enfcM-ce  those  amend- 
ments. 
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THK  KIGRT  TO  CQtTAI.  EOtTCATIONAI,  OPPORTTJNITT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day we  are  considering  an  amendment 
to  S.  1539,  Education  Amendments  of 
1974,  which  is  called  an  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities  amendment,  but 
which  violates  constitutional  due  process 
and  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  under- 
mines the  progress  our  covmtry  has  made 
toward  equality  of  opportunity  during 
the  last  20  years. 

Amendment  No.  1144  is  presented  to 
us  as  an  amendment  to  end  busing,  to 
prevent  harm  to  the  health  and  welfare 
of  American  children  through  the  en- 
forced traveling  of  long  distances  to  and 
from  their  schools,  or  through  enforced 
attendance  at  inferior  schools.  In  fact, 
-his  amendment  does  something  quite 
different.  Only  3  percent  of  the  children 
who  ride  buses  to  school  do  so  for  pur- 
poses of  ending  school  segregation.  Most 
children  ride  buses  to  school  because  it 
is  the  only  way  possible  to  get  them  to 
schools  where  they  can  be  provided  with 
a  quality  education.  Beyond  that,  there 
has  already  been  a  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  that  busing  cannot  be  so 
extensive  as  to  pose  a  threat  to  the 
health  or  welfare  of  the  children — spe- 
cifically, that  the  time  or  distance  of 
travel  shall  not  be  so  great  as  to  risk 
the  health  of  the  student  or  significantly 
impinge  on  his  or  her  educational 
process — and  this  restriction  is  reiterated 
in  S.  1539. 

Busing  is  not  the  subject  of  this 
amendment.  This  amendment  is  an  at- 
tempt to  reverse  the  movement  toward 
desegregation  in  our  schools.  Not  only 
does  it  effectively  prohibit  further  action 
to  desegregate  school  systems  which  are 
found  by  the  courts  to  be  not  in  com- 
pliance with  statutory  law  requirements 
for  equality  of  educational  opportunity, 
but  it  encourages  efforts  by  local  educa- 
tional agencies  to  take  legal  action  to 
resegregate  areas  where  desegregation 
has  already  occurred.  It  provides  a  mech- 
anism for  creating  strife  in  localities 
where  millions  of  law-abiding  citizens 
have  participated  in  the  peaceful  dfe- 
segregation  of  their  communities. 

While  the  amendment  is  put  forward 
by  its  sponsors  as  an  effort  to  end  busing 
for  purposes  of  redressing  racial  imbal- 
ance, this  is  not  the  only  mechanism  by 
which  it  subverts  efforts  to  achieve  racial 
equality.  It  establishes  a  system  of  priori- 
ties requiring  that  even  the  simple  device 
of  altering  school  district  lines  be  for- 
bidden until  a  number  of  other  alterna- 
tives have  been  attempted,  and  that  even 
this  minimal  action  cannot  be  taken  un- 
less it  can  be  proved  that  the  lines  were 
drawn  with  the  specific  Intent  of  creat- 
ing a  segregated  school  system.  Further, 
if  there  is  a  shift  of  housing  patterns, 
so  that  a  once-integrated  school  becomes 
segregated,  no  action  may  be  taken  to  re- 
dress this  situation  If — on  the  basis  of 
the  previous  situation — a  court  had  once 
ruled  that  racial  balance  had  been 
achieved. 

These  preposterous  restrictions  make  a 
mockery  of  the  title  of  the  amendment. 
Beyond  that,  they  make  a  mockery  of  the 
basic  constitutional  provisions  intended 
to  protect  equality  of  opportunity  in  this 


country.  Section  5  of  the  14th  amendment 
gives  Congress  no  power  to  reduce  the 
14th  amendment's  protections  of  equal 
opportunity.  In  fact,  the  14th  amend- 
ment was  specifically  designed  to  provide 
protection  to  those  who  had  historically 
been  denied  equaUty  of  rights — it  was  an 
effort  to  expand  and  extend  those  rights 
in  a  way  which  would  not  be  subject  to 
capricious  curtailment  by  simple  legisla- 
tive action  in  the  future. 

Many  of  the  supporters  of  this  amend- 
ment are  represented  as  strict  construc- 
tionists of  the  Constitution.  I  challenge 
them  to  prove  their  enthusiasm  for  the 
Constitution  by  rejecting  this  amend- 
ment, since  its  requirements  are  a  clear 
violation  of  the  14th  amendment. 

What  we  have  here  is  a  challenge — a 
clear  threat — to  the  integrity  and  in- 
dependence of  our  judicial  system,  and 
to  the  balance  of  power  between  the  judi- 
cial and  legislative  branches  of  Govern- 
ment. We  have  seen  enough  harm  done  to 
the  political  fabric  of  our  country  in  the 
last  few  years  by  efforts  of  the  executive 
branch  to  impinge  on  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress. We  need  not  create  further  turmoil 
and  distortion  by  extending  this  conflict 
to  include  a  struggle  by  the  Congress 
to  usurp  judiciary  powers. 

Mr.  President,  this  country  has  made 
immense  strides  toward  the  achievement 
of  equal  opportunity  for  all  its  citizens. 
Much  of  what  has  been  done  has  oc- 
curred in  the  very  short  space  of  20 
yePrs  since  the  original  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  school  desegregation.  When 
I  consider  the  monumental  changes 
which  have  occurred  during  this  period — 
not  just  in  legally  defined  rights,  but  in 
the  attitudes  of  the  people,  and  especial- 
ly the  young,  of  this  country— what  most 
impresses  me  is  the  active  support,  the 
peacefulness,  and  the  widespread  extent 
of  the  cooperation  which  have  made  pos- 
sible such  a  revolution  of  justice.  I  have 
been  proud  to  be  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  congressional  actions  which  have 
aided  in  this  movement.  One  of  the  most 
important  steps  was  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  of  which  I  had  the  privilege  of 
being  the  floor  manager.  I  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  imderstand  why,  10  years  after 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  20  years  after 
the  initial  Supreme  Court  decision,  some 
people  should  now  wish  to  undo  all  we 
have  accomplished,  to  roll  back  the  clock 
to  a  time  when  our  country  made  only 
minimal  efforts  to  make  real  for  all  of 
its  citizens  the  guarantees  and  hopes 
embodied  in  the  Constitution. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Constitution  Is  a 
document  subject  to  changing  interpreta- 
tions. And  I  understand  that  there  are 
times  when  it  is  necessary  to  compromise 
in  order  to  achieve  at  least  a  part  of 
what  we  feel  needs  to  be  done.  But  this 
amendment  is  in  clear  violation  of  the 
Constitution.  And  it  is  in  clear  conflict 
not  only  with  what  we  ^ook  forward  to 
achieving  in  the  future,  but  with  the 
spirit  of  what  we  have  accomplished  in 
the  past.  There  is  no  room  for  compro- 
mise on  this  measure.  This  Is  an  effort  to 
rob  our  minorities  of  hopes  which  had 
gained  substance,  to  push  them  once 
again  away  from  full  participation  in  our 
society. 


Just  as  busing  is  not  the  problem 
actually  addressed  by  this  amendment, 
busing  is  not  the  problem  which  is  at 
the  center  of  quality  education  in  Amer- 
ica today.  Where  it  is  used  to  achieve 
school  desegregation,  it  can  provide  only 
a  partial  and  temporary  answer  to  the 
critical  needs  of  educating  all  of  Ameri- 
ca's children.  Wherever  possible,  we 
should  make  full  use  of  other  methods  to 
overcome  the  educational  disabilities  of 
children  isolated  in  the  urban  and  rural 
ghettos  of  poverty  in  America.  These  can 
include  carefully  planned  school  district 
rezoning  and  new  school  construction  to 
benefit  all  children  in  the  local  area,  as 
well  as  selective  assignment  of  children 
from  poor  schools  to  classes  in  surround- 
ing schools  offering  a  better  learning 
environment. 

Busing  is  no  substitute  for  open  neigh- 
borhoods, or  for  enabling  families  to  earn 
a  better  income  or  know  a  better  quality 
of  life  in  a  neighborhood.  At  best  it  is 
a  temporary  measure  until  better  educa- 
tional resources  are  provided  for  all  chil- 
dren. We  need  the  best  schools  In  areas 
where  people  have  the  least,  and  the  most 
competent  teachers  where  children  have 
educational  problems.  We  must  no  longer 
permit  the  quality  of  a  child's  education 
to  be  determined  by  the  wealth  or  poverty 
of  his  community. 

The  issues  we  should  be  addressing  are 
the  urgent  problems  of  educational  dis- 
abilities of  children.  These  are  the  prob- 
lems on  which  we  can  have  a  construc- 
tive impact  in  the  consideration  of  this 
education  bill.  But  the  amendment  pres- 
ently before  us  would  forbid  us  to  focus 
on  the  possibilities  before  us,  and  rivets 
our  attention  instead  on  the  errors  of 
the  r>ast.  This  amendment  represents  an 
unfortunate  aberration  from  the  remark- 
able social  progress  of  our  country  dur- 
ing the  last  20  years,  and  should  be 
defeated. 

An  excellent  editorial  bearing  on  the 
issue  of  school  desegregation  and  busing 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
today.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  entitled  "Race,  Schools,  and  the 
Senate"  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Race,  Schools,  and  the  Senate 

In  Marcb  of  1972,  when  Watergate  waa 
still  a  gleam  in  Gordon  Llddy's  eye  and  the 
Board  of  Directors  (as  we  now  know)  had 
yet  to  give  final  approval  to  bis  plans.  Mr. 
Nixon  uDveUed  his  preposterous  "antl- 
buslng"  plan.  Mr.  Erhllcbman,  now  busy 
with  other  matters,  did  the  best  a  lawyer 
could  do  to  Justify  and  explain  Its  patent 
Illegalities  to  the  press.  And  Richard  Kleln- 
dlenst,  then  Acting  Attorney  General  and 
nothing  If  not  blunt,  happily  explained  to  a 
committee  of  Congress  that  the  proposed 
legislation  would  authorize  the  reopening 
of  every  school  case — North  and  South — that 
had  been  settled  since  the  Supreme  Court's 
original  school  desegregation  decision  In 
1954. 

Since  that  time  we  have  acquired,  for  our 
sins,  a  much  richer  context  of  administra- 
tion law- breaking  and  contempt  for  the 
commands  of  the  constitution  into  which 
to  fit  this  particular  exercise  In  defiance  and 
contempt — from  the   court-blocked   adven- 
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tures  in  impoundment  of  congressioually 
appropriated  funds  to  the  Watergate  crimes 
and  improprieties  to  the  sloven  procedures 
for  obtaining  wiretaps,  which  has  just  com- 
pelled the  Burger  Court  unanimously  to 
render  a  decision  that  will  free  some  600 
persons  accused  and/or  convicted  of  violat- 
ing federal  criminal  statutes.  So  it  is  hardly 
surprising  that  the  administrations  pro- 
posed monument  in  the  field  of  desegregation 
law  turned  out  Itself  to  be  a  monumental 
challenge  to  due  process,  to  the  Constitution 
and  to  the  rule  of  law.  What  is  surprising 
and — to  put  it  mildly — distressing.  Is  that 
two  years  later  the  U.S.  Senate  is  considering 
commemorating  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
Supreme  Courts  1954  decision  by  passing 
this  proposal.  Today  the  Senate  is  scheduled 
to  vote  on  a  House-passed  variation  of  the 
Nixon  administration  bill  which  has  been 
introduced  by  Senator  Edward  J.  Gurney  of 
Florida  as  an  amendment  to  an  extension 
of  the  federal  school  aid  act.  And  the  vote, 
according  to  most  accounts,  is  likely  to  be 
close. 

Everybody,  as  it  seems,  is  against  skul- 
duggery and  for  the  rule  of  law — except 
when  it  is  either  inconvenient  or  inexpedient 
to  explain.  Thus,  legislators  who  In  a  non- 
polltlcal  year  would  acknowledge  themselves 
horrified  by  the  reckless  sweep  of  this  pro- 
posal and  acutely  aware  of  the  cynicism 
from  which  it  springs,  are  counted  among 
those  who,  for  "political"  reasons  are  likely 
to  go  over  the  side  and  vote  with  Mr.  Gurney. 
We  refer  to  the  cynicism  underlying  the 
effort  because  for  all  the  chaos  and  disrup- 
tion it  could  bring  to  settled  school  systems 
North  and  South,  the  proposal  itself  would 
almost  imdoubtedly  be  overturned  in  many 
of  its  key  parts  by  the  Court,  meanwhile 
creating  new  and  burdensome  problems  for 
numerous  of  those  communities  whose 
burdens  it  purports  to  relieve. 

Consider  the  bill's  provisions.  Its  list  of 
mandatory  remedies  that  must  be  Invoked 
before  busing  can  be  ordered  could  cost  tax- 
ridden  communities  a  fortune  In  the  demoli- 
tion and  construction  of  schools.  It  is  a  rich 
man's  bill,  in  effect  providing  that  any  bus- 
ing which  occurs  wiU  spare  the  afBuent 
suburbs  and  be  contained  within  geographi- 
cal limits  that  are  likely  to  result  only  In 
sending  poor  blacks  from  their  own  Inferior 
schools  to  the  Inferior  schools  of  neighboring 
poor  white  children — to  communities  where 
racial  hostilities  and  insecurities  are  keenest. 
And,  above  all,  it  says  to  black  children — to 
black  people  generally  in  this  country — that 
even  where  a  finding  has  been  made  of  un- 
constitutional discrimination  against  them 
by  the  state,  there  will  be  no  remedy  in  many 
cases.  It  is  a  tribute  of  sorts  to  the  monstros- 
ity of  this  concept,  in  a  nation  of  laws,  that 
back  in  1972  even  Mr.  Ehrlichman  had  trou- 
ble explaining  it  when  pressed. 

In  the  20  years  that  have  passed  since  the 
Supreme  Court  rendered  its  original  decision 
in  Brown,  and  in  the  10  years  that  have 
passed  since  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  gave 
that  decision  heightened  impact  and  author- 
ity, there  have  been  some  lower  court  deci- 
sions and  administrative  interpretations 
that,  to  our  mind,  have  skewed  and  distorted 
the  meaning  of  the  law  and  imposed  sense- 
less burdens  on  communities  around  the 
country,  so  that  both  blacks  and  whites  have 
suffered.  There  have  been,  in  other  words, 
some  bad  busing  decisions  and  some  unrea- 
sonable and  unsound  bureaucratic  regula- 
tions rendered.  It  could  hardly  be  otherwise, 
given  both  the  complexity  of  the  cases  and 
the  familiar  resistance  to  reasonable  and 
desirable  change  that  preceded  and.  in  effect, 
brought  on  the  compulsory  programs  to 
which  so  many  now  object.  But  It  has  been 
clear  for  some  time  now  that  the  Supreme 
Cotirt  was  moving  carefully  and  deliberately 
to  refine  its  position  In  consonance  with  the 


constitutional  command  that  is  the  bedrock 
of  Brown  so  as  to  take  account  of  changed 
circumstances  that  underlie  so  many  school 
cases  20  years  later.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
The  question  is  whether  the  Senate  will  wait. 
The  alternative  before  it  today  was  admirably 
summed  up  by  William  McCulloch,  who  was 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Conunittee.  when  the  Nixon  bill 
first  came  up  two  years  ago,  accompanied  by 
a  proposal  for  a  temporary  freeze  on  busing 
orders: 

"It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  I  sit  here 
today  to  listen  to  a  spokesman  for  the  ad- 
ministration asking  the  Congress  to  prosti- 
tute the  courts  by  obligating  them  to  sus- 
pend the  equal  protection  clause  so  that 
Congress  may  debate  the  merits  of  further 
slowing  down  and  perhaps  even  rolling  back 
desegregation  in  public  schools — What  mes- 
sage are  we  sending  to  our  black  people?  Is 
this  -any  way  to  govern  a  country?" 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  as  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  being  offered 
by  my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  I  would  like  to  take  this  bppor- 
tunity  once  again  to  add  my  voice  to 
the  call  for  reason  on  the  issue  of  forced 
busing  of  schoolchildren. 

For  too  long  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  has  stood  in  direct  conflict  not 
only  with  the  voice  of  the  people,  but  also 
with  the  voice  of  constitutional  wisdom, 
sound  educational  policy,  and  the  objec- 
tive findings  of  every  study  made  of  the 
effect  of  forced  busing  to  achieve  educa- 
tional objectives.  The  time  has  come  for 
us  to  listen  to  the  voices  all  around  us 
which  are  saying  "Busing  is  ineffective 
in  achieving  social  goals  for  which  it  was 
promoted;  busing  is  endangering  the 
lives  of  young  children;  and  busing  is 
wrong." 

Mr.  President,  in  every  poll  taken  on 
the  question  of  forced  busing,  the  Amer- 
ican p>eople  have  rejected  this  tool  of  the 
social  planners  £is  a  means  of  guarantee- 
ing equal  educational  opportunity.  Less 
than  2  months  ago,  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  adopted  the 
language  we  are  considering  here  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  almost  3  to 
1.  Our  responsibility  to  the  people  we 
represent  should  be  clear. 

The  amendment  of  tJie  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  does  not  represent 
an  effort  to  deny  equal  educational  op- 
portunity to  anyone,  as  some  of  our  col- 
leagues woul(}  have  us  believe.  On  the 
contrary,  the  amendment  specifically 
states  that  "all  children  enrolled  In  pub- 
lic vchools  are  entitled  to  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  without  regard  to 
race,  color,  sex,  or  national  origin." 
What  this  amendment  proposes  to  do  is 
"to  specify  appropriate  remedies  for  the 
orderiy  »removal  of  the  vestiges  of  the 
dual  school  system." 

Earlier  congressional  efforts  to  pro- 
vide statutory  limitations  on  the  discre- 
tionary equity  jurisdiction  of  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  judges  have  foimdered  on 
questions  of  constitutftnality.  Today, 
however,  we  have  before  us  an  amend- 
ment which  seeks  only  to  limit  the  reme- 
dies available  to  U.S.  district  court 
judges  in  exercising  their  equity  power 
jurisdiction.  The  Supreme  Court,  Itself 
has  urged  the  Congress  to  provide  direc- 
tion in  this  critical  are^. 

Mr.  President,  this  jamendment  wotild 


simply  limit  busing  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  racial  balance  to  the  appro- 
priate school  closest  to  a  student's  resi- 
dence. Furthermore,  the  amendment 
remedy  may  be  effected  only  after  seven 
other  remedies,  or  combinations  of  reme- 
dies, have  been  tried  and  proven  inef- 
fective, and  only  if  it  would  not  endan- 
ger the  health  of  the  student  or  impinge 
on  the  educational  piocess. 

Another  important  provision  of  this 
amendment  states  that  "failure  of  an 
educational  agency  te-at^m  a  balance, 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex,  or  na- 
tional origin,  of  students  among  its 
schools  shall  not",  in  it  itself,  "constitute 
a  denial  of  equal  educational  opix)rtu- 
nity  or  equal  protection  of  the  laws". 
This  important  provision  should  help 
clear  up  the  controversy  which  has  en- 
sued since  the  Swann  decision  over  the 
use  of  numerical  goals  and  quotas  in 
determining  whether  or  not  a  school  is 
providing  equal  educational  opportunit\'. 

Section  804  specifically  prohibits  prac- 
tices which  deny  equal  educational  op- 
portunity, such  as  deliberate  segregation, 
discrimination  in  the  employment  and 
assignment  of  faculty,  and  failui'e  to  take 
action  to   overcome  language  barriers. 

On  the  other  hand,  section  806  adds 
the  important  clarification  that  assign- 
ment of  a  student  to  the  appropriate 
school  nearest  his  home  is  not  a  denial 
of  equal  educational  opportunity  or  of 
equal  protection  of  the  laws,  unless  such 
an  assignment  is  made  for  the  purpose 
of  segregating  students,  or  the  school  to 
which  he  is  assigned  wsis  located  for  the 
purpose  of  segregation.  This  provision 
would  enable  students  to  attend  their 
neighborhood  schools,  unless  there  is 
some  showing  of  segregatory  intent. 

The  court  is  instructed  to  respect 
school  district  lines  in  formulating  its 
remedies  unless  it  is  established  that 
they  have  been  drawn  for  the  purpose, 
and  had  the  effect  of  segregating  chil- 
dren. 

Once  a  school  system  is  desegregated, 
the  amendment  provides  that  no  subse- 
^o^  population  shift  shaU  constitute 
4  catoe..|or  civil  action  for  a  new  deseg- 
regation^ plan,  and  provides  for  reopen- 
ing of  existing  court  order  cases,  so  that 
they  may  be  modified  to  comply  with 
this  measure. 

Finally,  e^urt  orders  shall  be  termi- 
nated if  a  court  finds  that  a  unitary 
school  system  exists. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  an 
eminently  fair  and  reasonable  solution 
to  the  critical  problems  in  education  to- 
day which  result  from  the  transporta- 
tion of  students.  My  support  for  this 
amendment  is  based  on  the  conviction 
that  the  laws  of  this  Nation  must  not 
confer  either  favor  or  penalty  upon  any 
individual  simply  because  of  the  color  of 
his  skin.  Indeed,  oiu-  laws  must  be  en- 
forced without  regard  to  race,  sex,  or  na- 
tional origin.  There  is  simply  no  accept- 
able justification  for  denying  this  color- 
blind protection,  evai  to  achieve  goals 
which  we  feel  are  themselves  consistent 
with  constitutional  principles. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Florida  for  his  sponsorship  of  this 
amendment,  and  urge  its  adoption. 


L 
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tW    6VPPOKT    or    TKK    ODRNEY     AMENDMENT    TO 
S.    1539 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  have  sup- 
ported the  neistiborfaood  school  concept 
ever  since  I  have  been  in  Congress.  For 
that  reasan.  I  am  supporting  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  Gurnet  which 
clearly  states  a  congressional  policy  re- 
quiring that  no  child  be  transported  to 
any  school  other  than  the  one  which  is 
"closest  or  next  closest"  to  liis  home. 

By  attending  his  "neighborhood 
school"  a  child  benefits  in  several  ways. 
He  can  participate  in  after-school  activ- 
ities and  thus  develop  a  greater  rapport 
with  his  peers,  as  well  as  developing 
friendships  at  home  which  can  be 
strengthened  wtiile  at  school.  His  par- 
ents will  be  able  to  pjarticipate  and  take 
a  greater  personal  interest  in  the  child's 
day-to-day  activities  through  meetings 
with  teachers,  other  parents,  the  school 
board,  and  the  children  themselves. 
Moreover,  because  the  neighborhood 
school  often  becomes  a  center  for  com- 
munity education,  adults,  as  well  as  chil- 
«h«n.  can  make  use  of  the  schools'  facil- 
ities during  evenings  or  on  weekends. 

Passage  of  the  Gumey  amendment  will 
insure  that  a  child  is  not  assigned  to  a 
school  far  distant  from  his  home.  It  ex- 
plicitly prohibits  any  Federal  court,  de- 
partment, or  agency  from  ordering  that 
stadents  be  transported  to  any  school 
other  than  the  one  closest  or  next  closest 
to  his  place  of  residence. 

The  Gumey  amendment  effectively  re- 
stricts the  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  implement  plans  of  foreed  bus- 
ing. I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  busing 
as  a  means  of  bringing  about  racial  bal- 
ance in  our  school  system  just  as  I  have 
been  opposed  in  the  iMist  to  busing  to 
maintain  segregated  schools. 

Although  a  number  of  scholars  have 
studied  the  effects  of  busing,  there  has 
never  been  any  real  evidence  compiled 
to  indicate  that  busing  has  improved 
educational  quality.  To  the  contrary,  in 
some  cases,  busing  has  created  bitterness 
and  polarisation  throughout  communi- 
ties. 

As  an  alternative  to  busing.  I  favor  the 
development  of  first-rate,  high-quality 
neighborhood  schools  for  all  students, 
regardless  of  race.  Massive  busing  has 
cost  taxpayers  thoiisands  of  dollars  and 
schoolchildren  hours  of  time.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  money  could  be  spent 
more  wisely  if  it  were  used  to  hire  more 
and  better  teachers  and  additional  learn- 
ing materials  for  the  classrooms  of  dis- 
advantaged pupils. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  is  presented 
today  with  a  significant  opportunity, 
•nils  body  can  go  on  record  as  clearly 
supporting  an  end  to  forced  busing.  Con- 
currently, it  can  reaffirm  its  support  for 
the  neighborhood  concept  of  schools.  Al- 
though this  policy  is  Implicit  In  the 
provisions  of  S.  1539,  the  presait  bill 
merely  restates  language  contained  hi 
the  Educational  Act  Amendments  of 
1972.  The  1972  act  failed  to  curb  the  use 
of  forced  basing  as  one  means  to  deseg- 
regate our  public  schools.  Only  through 
acceptance  of  the  Gumey  amendment, 
can  the  harmful  effects  of  massive  busing 
be  curtailed. 


By  passing  this  amendment,  the  Sen- 
ate can  join  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  adopting  a  clear  congressional 
policy  in  support  of  the  neighborhood 
school  concept.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me   in  supporting   its   adopti<Hi. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  comment  briefly  on  th''  busing  amend- 
ment now  before  the  Sc:  ate. 

The  current  issue  was  first  brought 
before  the  Senate  and  the  country  back 
in  1972  when  John  Ehilichman  and 
Richaid  Kleindienst  decided  to  stir 
things  up  in  the  country  by  proposing 
an  antibusing  amendment.  Those  gentle- 
men have  since  left  the  executive  branch 
because  of  Watergate.  But  once  again  we 
see  this  issue  stirring.  Two  years  ago. 
the  Senate  adopted  an  amendment  offer- 
ed by  Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  the 
Democratic  leader,  and  Senator  Hugh 
Scott,  the  Republican  leader  in  the  Sen- 
ate, which  outlawed  busing  that  went  too 
far — that  involved  busing  large  numbers 
of  children  Lirge  distances  and  took  too 
much  time  out  of  the  day.  interfering 
with  the  clilldren's  education. 

The  present  amendment  that  stems 
from  the  Ehrlichman-Kllendienst  days — 
offered  this  time  by  Senator  Gurney  of 
Florida — would  authorize  the  reopening 
of  everj'  school  case — North,  South.  East, 
and  West — that  has  already  been  settled 
over  the  20  years  since  the  Supreme 
Court's  original  school  desegregation  de- 
cision in  1954. 

I  find  this  situation  especially  sadden- 
ing because  so  many  communities  across 
America— Including  California — have 
tried  so  hard  to  make  these  desegrega- 
tion plans,  including  busing,  work  in  the 
best  interests  of  their  children  and  in  the 
interest  of  community  cooperation  and 
peace.  It  is  appalling  to  me  to  think  of 
disrupting  the  progress  these  good-spir- 
ited citizens  have  fought  for  and  won. 

This  amendment  poses  a  moniTnental 
challenge  to  due  process  of  law.  I  know 
of  no  busing  issues  anywhere  in  Califor- 
nia that  aggravate  or  concern  the  people 
greatly  at  the  present  time.  I  see  no  rea- 
son to  support  an  amendment  that  would 
prostitute  the  courts  by  obliging  them  to 
suspend  the  equal  protection  clause  of 
the  Constitution.  So  I  am  going  to  vote 
agarn-st  the  Gume\'  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time  on  all 
rollcall  votes  today,  back  to  back,  that 
Tiill  follow  the  Initial  rollcall.  be  limited 
to  10  minutes,  with  the  warning  bell  to 
be  sounded  after  the  first  two  and  a  half 
minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath). 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  alHrmative) .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Aiteinsas  (Mr.  Pulbright).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay"; 
if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Pdxbright),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  INOUYE).  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  <Mr.  Montoya)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pebcy)  is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
<Mr.  Percy)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  9, 
rrys  81.  as  foilowc: 


Pastore 

Sjmlugton 

Taft 


Metzenbaum 
Mondale 

Miislcie 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pearson 

PeU 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Scott. 

WUliamL. 
SparkmAQ 
Stafford 
Stennls 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Welcker 
Williams 
Young 


PRESENT   AND   GIVING   A  LIVE   PAIR.   A3 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Mansfield,  for 

NOT  VOTING— 8 
Ftil  bright  Gravel  Montoya 

(3oldwater  Inouye  Percy 

So  Mr.  Bayh's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
move  to  table  the  Gurney  amendment, 
but  Senator  Gurney  has  a  parliamentary 
inquiry.  I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  a  "yea"  vote 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate,  so  we 
can  hear  the  Senators? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  proceed,  but  the  Senate  must  be  In 
order. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  a  "yea"  vote  on 
this  motion  will  be  a  vote  against  the 
Gumey  amendment,  and  a  "nay"  vote  on 
this  motion  will  be  a  vote  for  the  Gumey 
amendment? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  vote  to  table 
Is  a  vote  against  the  Gumey  amendment. 
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TEAS— 9 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Blrten 

Mathias 

Eagle  ion 

WelEon 

NAYS— 84 

Abourezk 

Eastland 

Aiken 

Ervln 

Allen 

Fannin 

Baker 

»tong 

Bartlett 

Grlffln 

BeaU 

Oumey 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Benuetc 

Hart 

Bentscu 

Haskell 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Brock 

Hathaway 

Brooke 

Helms 

Buckley 

HolUngs 

Burdlck 

Hru£ka 

Byrd. 

Huddles  ton 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Uughea 

Bjrd,  Robert  C 

Humphrey 

Cannon 

Jack£on 

case 

Javlts 

ChUes 

Johnston 

Church 

Kennedy 

Clark 

Long 

cook 

Magnuson 

Cotton 

McCiellau 

Cranston 

McClure 

Curtis 

McGee 

Dole 

McGovern 

Domenlcl 

Mclntyre 

Domlnick 

Metcalf 

May  15,  197^ 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Will  the  Gumey  amend- 
ment be  open  to  further  amendment  if 
the  motion  to  table  is  rejected? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Guiney 
amendment  would  be  open  to  amend- 
ment, but  there  Is  no  further  time  for 
debate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
table  the  Gurney  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGHT).  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  Tlierefore,  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr, 
PuLBRicHT).  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
( Mr.  iNOUYE ) ,  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya •  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater*  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)   would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  47, 
nays  46,  as  follows: 

(No.  198  Leg] 
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Abourezk 

Aiken 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Biden 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cranston 

Eagletou 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 


Allen 
Baker 
Bartlett 
Beau 
Bennett 
Bentsen 
Bible 
Brock 
Buckley 
Byrd, 
Harry  P.,  Jr. 


Hughes 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javits 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Matblas 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Metzenbaum 

Mondale 

Moss 

Muskie 

Nelson 

NAYS— 46 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domenlcl 

Dominlck 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Pong 

Grlffln 

Gurney 

Hansen 


Byrd,  Robert  C.  HaskeU 
Cannon  Helms 

ChUea  HolUngs 

Cook  Hruska 

Cotton  Huddleston 


Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Scott,  Hugh 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Tart 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Williams 


Johnston 

Long 

McCiellau 

McClure 

Nunn 

Proxmlre 

Roth 

Schvreiker 

Scott, 

William  L. 
Sparkman 
Stennls 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Voung 


PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A  LIVE  PAIR,  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Mansfield,  for 

NOT  VOTING— 6 


Fulbrlght 
Gold  water 


Gravel 
Inouye 


Montoya 
Percy 


So  Mr.  Javits'  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  Mr.  Gurney's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  galleries. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order.  The  clerk  will  not  call 
the  roll  until  the  Senate  is  in  order. 

The  clerk  may  proceed. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright).  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"yea."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "nay."  Therefore  I  withdraw 
my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  BYRD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ful- 
bright), the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye),  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Dlinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  38. 
nays  55,  as  follows: 

[No.  199  Leg  1 
YEAS— 38 


Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 


Cotton 

Curtis 

Dole 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Griffin 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Helms 


Byrd,  Robert  C.  Rollings 
Cannon  Hruska 


Chiles 
Cook 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Biden 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Case 

Church 

cSrk 

Cranston 

Domenlcl 

Domlnick 

Eagleton 

Pong 

Hart 

Hartke 

HaskeU 


Huddleston 
Johnston 

NAYS— 55 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javits 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mathias 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Metzenbaum 

Mondale 

Moss 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Packwood 


Long 

McClellan 

McClure 

Nunn 

Scott, 

wuiiam  L. 
Sparkman 
Stennls 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Young 


Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Taft 

Tunney 

Welcker 

WlllUms 


Fulbrlght 
Goldwater 


NOT  VOTIN<3 — 6 

Gravel  Montoya 

Inouye  Percy 

Ervin's  amendment  was 


re- 


PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A  LIVE  PAIR,  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Mansfield,  against  ' 


So  Mr. 
jected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate — 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Are  there  any  other 
busing  amendments  that  are  intended 
to  be  called  up  tonight?  If  not,  that  is  it, 
then. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  it  should 
be  made  clear  that  amendments  on  that 
subject  can  be  brought  up  tomorrow  un- 
til the  hour  of  1  o'clock. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct.  The 
Senate  will  convene  at  9  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning.  Are  there  any  further 
amendments  on  busing  tonight?  All 
right;  we  have  one. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  Presicient,  I  ask  that 
my  amendment  be  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  second  tissistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  having  been  read. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  388.  line  9.  insert  the  following : 
Section    807.     (a)     Notwithstanding    any 
other  provision  of  law,  after  June  30,  1974,  no 
court  of  the  United  States  shall  order  the 
Implementation  of  any  plan  to  remedy  find- 
ing of  de  Jure  segregation  which  Involves  the 
transportation  of  students,  unless  the  court 
first  finds  that  all  alternative  remedies  are 
inadequate. 

(b)  Before  implementing  any  plan  pro- 
posed by  a  local  education  agency  to  remedy 
a  Judicial  determination  of  de  jure  segrega- 
tion, the  court  shall  find  that  such  plan 
minimizes  the  transportation  of  students. 

Sec.  808.  In  the  formulation  of  remedies 
under  this  Title  the  lines  drawn  by  a  State 
subdividing  its  territory  Into  separate  school 
districts,  shall  not  be  Ignored  or  altered  ex- 
cept where  It  Is  established  that  the  lines 
were  drawn,  or  maintained  or  crossed  for  the 
purpose,  and  had  the  effect  of  segregating 
children  among  public  schools  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  sex,  or  national  origin,  or 
where  It  Is  established  that,  as  a  result  of  dis- 
criminatory actions  within  the  school  dis- 
tricts, the  lines  have  had  the  effect  of  segre- 
gating children  among  public  schools  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  sex,  or  national  origin. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  Inform  Senators  that  normally  I 
would  not  call  up  an  amendment  at  this 
hour.  However.  Inasmuch  as  an  amend- 
ment very  similar  to  the  amendment 
that  was  considered  and  voted  down  a 
moment  ago,  it  seems  to  me  that  at 
that  time  a  number  of  Senators  wanted 
an  up  and  down  vote  on  the  Gumey 
amendment.  Now  that  the  Gumey 
amendment  has  been  tabled,  for  the 
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sake  of  minimizing  the  amount  of  time, 
I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  this 
measure  tiack  as  an  amendment  in  the 
first  degree  in  order  to  save  the  time 
of  the  Senate. 

Basically,  it  does  two  things.  It  does 
limit  cross-district  busing.  If  a  commu- 
nity has  been  found  guilty  of  segregation 
and  has  been  ordered  by  the  court  to 
remedy  it,  my  amendment  would  pro- 
hibit a  court  order  from  bringing  in  an 
adjoining  jurisdiction  that  had  not  been 
guilty  of  segregation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  while  we  should 
make  one  live  up  to  the  law,  we  should 
not  say  to  the  people  In  a  neighboring 
jurisdiction:  "You  have  to  i>ay  the  price 
for  desegregation." 

The  second  thing  it  would  do  is  to 
bring  in  the  language  of  the  Swann 
case  as  far  as  it  requires  that  the  judge 
and  the  school  authorities  look  to  see  if 
any  other  alternatives  are  available  be- 
fore ordering  busing. 

We  have  in  this  bill  the  provisions 
contained  in  the  Scott-Mansfield 
amendment.  If  Senators  want  me  to  re- 
mind them  of  what  they  are.  I  shall 
read  them,  since  a  large  number  of  Sen- 
ators are  present.  They  read  as  follows: 

No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  require  tbe  assignment  or  transportation 
of  students  or  teacbei^  in  order  to  overcome 
racial  imbaJance. 

No  funds  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  aiy  applicable  program  may 
be  used  for  the  transportation  of  students 
or  teiM^hers  (or  for  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment for  such  transportation)  In  order  to 
overcome  racial  imbalance  In  any  school  or 
school  system,  or  for  the  transportation  of 
students  or  teachers  (or  for  tbe  purchase  of 
equipment  for  sucb  transportation)  in  order 
to  carry  out  a  plan  of  racial  desegregation 
of  any  school  or  school  system,  except  on 
the  express  written  ■voluntary  request  of 
appropriate  local  school  odlctals.  No  such 
funds  shall  be  made  available  for  transporta- 
tion when  the  time  or  distance  Is  so  great  as 
to  risk  the  health  of  the  children  or  signifi- 
cantly impinge  on  the  educational  process  of 
such  children,  or  where  the  educational  op- 
portunities available  at  the  school  to  which 
it  is  proposed  that  any  such  student  be 
transported  wiU  be  substantially  inferior  to 
those  opportunities  offered  at  tbe  school  to 
wbich  such  student  would  otherwise  be  as- 
signed under  a  nondiscriminatory  system  of 
school  aasignments  based  on  geographic 
zones  established  without  discrim.lnation  on 
account  of  race,  rell^on,  color,  or  national 
origin. 

Mr.  NEl£ON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
tbe  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  the  Senator's 
proposal  is,  in  fact,  the  language  of  the 
amendment  which  we  voted  on  prior  to 
the  Gumey  amendment  plus  the  Scott- 
Mansfield  amendment? 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  accurate. 
Mr.  NEL£ON.  We  have  adopted  that 
amendment  oa  previous  occasions. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Tlrat  is  accurate. 
Seteuu.  SEifAitNts.  Vote.  Vote. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 


self 3  minutes  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  there  are  a 
considerable  number  of  other  busing 
amendments  which  are  major  moves  in 
the  busing  field. 

For  myself,  I  would  take  it  that  the 
Senate  has  pretty  well  decided  that  ques- 
tion for  tonight;  that  it  wants  to  let  this 
situation  develop  as  it  has  developed  now 
and  see  how  it  is  being  resolved,  and 
whether  that  is  satisfactory.  There  are  so 
many  pending  ca.'^es  in  the  body  of  law 
already  made  and  so  many  cnsas  that 
have  laid  down  by  the  Senate  itself  and 
the  country  itself  in  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter which  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
properly  referred  to. 

What  he  does  add  is  a  prohibition  on 
the  courts  from  making  busing  orders 
which  cross  educational  district  lines. 
That  is.  that  we  are  going  to  try  to  dic- 
tate to  the  courts  upon  tlie  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  Scott-Mansfield  compromise 
on  busing  orders  it  would  make.  I  believe 
the  Senate  has  generally  determined,  in 
respect  of  the  major  danger  in  the  Gur- 
ney  amendment,  that  this  is  not  the  way 
for  us  to  go. 

For  that  reason,  this  amendment  at 
tliis  time  sliould  be  rejected. 

li.r.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
some  very  good  featuies  in  this  amend- 
ment that  could  alleviate  some  of  the 
hardships  in  busing.  For  that  reason,  I 
urge  every  Senator  who  believes  that 
something  constructive  should  be  done  to 
bring  some  help  to  this  field  to  vote  for 
the  Bayh  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yiilds  time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  Pre-idont,  I  have  noth- 
ing further  to  say.  As  Senators  may 
know.  I  have  made  a  rather  lengthy 
statement  explaining  my  position  in 
opposition  to  the  Gurney  amendment.  I 
feel  that  this  is  an  crucially  important 
area  in  which  equity  should  prevail.  We 
can  do  that  without  injuring  the  quality 
of  equal  education  by  adopting  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
navs. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  BAYH,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana.  On  thi-s  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  tbe  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote 


I  have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright).  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "nay."  Therefore,  I  with- 
draw my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
PuxBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel >,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  INOUYE),  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts ( Mr.  Kennedy  ) ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya) 
are  necef5carily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  also  nnnouucc  that  the  Senator  fi-om 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  is  absent  on 
oScial  businecs. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  GoLDWATER)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  56, 
nays  36,  as  follows: 


|No.  200  Leg.) 

YEAS— 56 

Baker 

Eastland 

Nelson 

Bartlett 

Ervln 

Nunn 

Bayh 

Panntn 

Pastore 

Bean 

Orifln 

Pearson 

Bentsen 

Gumey 

Proxmlre 

Bible 

Hansen 

Randolph 

Blden 

Hartke 

Roth 

Buclcley 

Haskell 

Schwelker 

Burdick 

Helms 

Scott, 

Byrd. 

Hruska 

William  L 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Huddleston 

Sparkman 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Johnston 

Stennls 

Cannon 

Long 

Symington 

Chiles 

MagnuJon 

Taft 

Church 

Mansfleld 

Talmadge 

cook 

Mathlas 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Tower 

Dole 

McClure 

Young 

Oomlnick 

McGee 

Easleton 

McGovern 
NAYS— 36 

Abourezk 

Fong 

Mondale 

Aiken 

Hart 

Moss 

Allen 

Hatneld 

Packwood 

Bellmon 

Hathaway 

Pen 

Bennett 

Hollings 

Riblcoff 

Brock 

Hushes 

Scott,  Hueh 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Stafford 

Case 

Jackson 

Stevens 

Clark 

Javlts 

SteveoBOQ 

Cotton 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

Cranston 

Metcalf 

Welcker 

Domenici 

Mctzenbaum 

Williams 

PRESENT   AND   GIVING   A   LIVE   PAIR. 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Miiskle,  against 

NOT  VOTING— 7 

Percy 


A3 


Fuibright 

Goldwater 

Gravel 


Inouye 

Kennedy 

Montoya 


So  Mr.  Bayh's  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT     MO.     1026 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1026  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway).  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Oil  page  10.  between  lines  4  and  5.  insert 
the  i'oUowing  new  section: 

"ENTITLEMENT  TO  PAYMENTS  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
HIGH  CONCENTRATIONS  Or  CHILDREN  WHO 
RESIDE  ON  OR  WHOSE  PARENTS  ABE  EMPLOYED 
ON  FEDERAL  PROPERTY 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1950.  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first 
Congress)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"  '(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act  (including  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 6(c),  a  local  educational  agency  with 
respect  to  which  the  number  of  children  de- 


termined for  any  fiscal  year  under  subsection 
(a)  amounts  to  at  least  25  per  centum  of  the 
total  number  of  children  who  were  in  aver- 
age daily  attendance  at  the  schools  of  such 
agency  during  such  fiscal  year  and  for  whom 
such  agency  provided  free  public  education, 
shall  be  entitled  to  100  per  centum  of  the 
amounts  to  which  such  agency  would  be 
otherwise  entitled  under  this  Act.  The  provi- 
sions of  section  5(c)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
local  educational  agency  to  wbich  this  sub- 
section applies?. 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July  1,  1974.". 

On  page  10,  line  8,  strike  out  "Sec.  203"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  204". 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  cosponsored  by  Senators 
Abourezk,  Burdick,  Curtis,  Domenici, 
Gravel,  Hruska,  Humphrey,  Macnuson, 


Mansfield.  Metcalf,  Montoya,  Ribicoff, 
Tunney,  and  Young. 

It  is  an  amendment  that  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides  of  tlie  aisle.  I  have 
discussed  it  with  the  distinguished  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell>.  and  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits).  It  merely  provides  that  in  those 
school  agencies 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  certain  tables  prepared  by  the 
OiBce  of  Education  reflecting  the  effect 
of  my  amendment  on  229  school  districts 
in  34  States  be  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced, 
as  follows: 


NUMBER  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AT  VARYING  LEVELS  OF  CATEGORY  A  IMPACTION  FISCAL  YEAR  1973 


Slate 


Percent  of  Impaction 


25  to 
29 


Alaska -. 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Maine 

Massachusetts. 

Michipn 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 


30  to 
39 


40  to 
49 


SO  to 
59 


60  to 
69 


70  to 
79 


goto 
89 


90  to 
100 


Total 
number 


17 


6 

38 
1 

21 
3 
1 
1 
6 
1 
3 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
31 
4 
1 


Percent  of  impaction 


Slate 

25  to 
29 

30  to 
39 

40  to 
49 

50  to 
59 

60  to 
69 

70  to 
79 

80  to 
89 

90  to 
100 

Total 
number 

New      Hamp- 
shire  

1  . 

1 

2 

1  . 
3 

2  . 
& 

..... 

1 
4  . 

i'. 

2 

1 

New  Jersey 

1 
1 

3' 

2  . 
3 

1  . 
2 

2" 

1  . 

5 

New  Meiico... 

2. 

10 

New  York 

2 

North  Dakota.. 
Ohio 

1 

2 

2. 

2 

15 
2 

Oklahoma 

2 
«  . 

1  . 

2  . 

5 

2 

3 

1  . 

18 

Orefon 

1 

b 

2 

South  Dakota.. 
Texas 

2 

1  . 

2 

4 

8 
8 

UUh 

1 

1  . 

2 

Vifiinia 

1 

Washington , 

6 

1 
I  . 

1 

2 

1 

3. 



15 
1 

Wyoming 

2 

I  - 

3 

Total 
numt>er. 

36 

43 

33 

22 

19 

27 

12 

37 

229 

DATA  ON  DISTRICTS  WITH  25  PERCENT  OR  MORE  CATEGORY  3A  IMPACTION.  FISCAL  YEAR  1973 


State  and  school  district 


Total 
average 
daily 
attend- 
ance 


Cate- 
children 


■51 

children 
as 
percent- 
age 

of 
total 


Total 
entitlement 


ALASKA 

Alaska  Dept.  of  Ed 21,119  16.617  7168       J24,727,591 

Hoonali  Public  Schools  I 270  97  35.93  70,435 

King  Cove  City  Sdiool  Oist 81  22  27.16  15,975 

Bristol  Bay  Boro  School  OisU 264  69  26.14  50.103 

Dillingham  City  School  Olst.' 316  101  31.96  73.340 

Nome-Belb  Reg.  High  School 315  135  42.86  98,028 

Statefotal 22,365  17,041 25^035^474 

ARIZONA 

Maricopa  Co  Accommodations.  D 515  515  100.00  221527 

Indian  Oasis  S  D.  No.  41 934  934  100.00  401,760 

Fort  HuachucaAccafflmodatio«  Schools  I 1,847  1,847  lOaOO  794.487 

ML  Lemmon  Accsmmodatlo*  S.  0 103  46  44.66  19.786 

Yuma  Co  S  D  No  27 1 1,143  622  54.42  267,553 

Litchfield  S  D  No.  79 1,124  309  27.49  132.916 

NorthernYumaH  S.  D.i 556  184  33.09  79,147 

GrandCanyonS  0  No.  4a»d3 178  127  71.35  54,629 

Tuba  City  E.S  D.  No.  151.. i 1,134  1,107  97.62  476,176 

Grand  Canyon  H  S.  D.i 76  65  85.53  27,959 

Tuba  City  H  S.  D.i 371  361  97.30  155.284 

Union  E  S  D.  Na.  62' 116  58  50.00  24,948 

PoachSptingsS  O.N«.  8' „ 115  105  9L30  45,165 

Valentine  S.  D  No.  22 35  18  51.43  7,742 

Moccasin  SO.  No.  1 _ 20  10  50.00  4,301 

Dysatt  S.D.  No.  89  < 2,734  702  25.68  301,%5 

Chevelon  Butte  SO.  No.  5 20  20  lOaOO  8,603 

Page  High  Sch.  Disl.  No.  8 563  281  49.91  120.872 

Page  £lem.  Sch.  DisL  No.  8 1,446  835  57.75  359,175 

Window  Rock  S.O.Ne,  8 » 2,156  2,084  96.66  896,432 

ES.O.  No.  21 988  987  99.90  424,558 

Keams  Canyon  E.S.D.  No.  25  > 361  361  100.00  155,284 

McNary  Elem.  S  D.  No.  23 101  87  86.14  37,423 

Alchesay  H.S.O.  No.  2 ' 242  240  9117  103,236 

Gajiado  S.D.  No.  19 1 1,294  1,209  9143  520,051 

Kayonta  ES.O.  Na  27  > 814  814  lOaOO  350,142 

Chinle  C.S.O.  No.  24  < 2,803  2,803  100.00  1.205,710 


State  and  school  district 

Total 

average 
daily 

altend- 
anca 

Cate- 
children 

Cate- 

'tl 
children 
as 
percent- 
age 
of 
tout 

Total 
entiUemes'. 

Puerco  E.  S.  0.  No.  18  < 

Young  Sch.  Dist  No.  5 ' 

582 

289 

1,015 

802 

767 

347 

117 

39 

365 

29 

20 

300 
223 

903 

762 

200 

254 

79 

11 

365 

29 

7 

51.55 
77.16 
8197 
95.01 
26.08 
7120 
67.52 
2121 
100.00 
100.00 
35.00 

129.045 
95.923 

Rice  S.  D.  No.  2  1 

Sacaton  E.  S.  D.  No.  18  ' 

Apache  Co.  H.  S.  D.  No.  9 1 

388.425 

327, 774 

86,030 

Fort  Thomas  Elem.  S.  0.  No.  7  • 

Fort  Thomas  H.  S.  0.  No.  7  «. 

Alpine  S.  D.  No.  7 

109.258 

31981 

4.731 

Monument  Valley  H.  S.  D.  No.  5  ' 

157,004 

.Navajo  Compressor  Stat  S.  D.  No.  5  >.. 

12.474 

liaise  Mesa  Accom.  Sch.  &  Unor.  Terr.' 

1 

•State  total 

1011 

26, 161 

11S64 

1 544. 499 

ARKANSAS 


Gosnell  S.  D.  No.  6 


1.864 


CALIFORNIA 


Two  Rock  U  S  D  >.... 

Reservation  S.D.i 

HerlongS  D 

Coffee  Creek  SO.... 
Alpine  Co.  Unif.  S.D. 

Center  Jt  SD 

Wheatland  SO 

Wheatland  U  H  SO.. 
Travis  Unif  S.D.. 


Monterey  Peninsula  Unif.  S.D. 17,  799 

AtwaterSD 

Chawanakee  E  S.D 

Big  Creek  Elementary  S.D 

Ocean  ViewS  D 

AdelantoS.O 

China  Lake  Jt  S.D 

Muroc  Unll  S.D 

Central  U.S.D 

jaelay  USD 
San'%squalVaiii»OiiH."sCDy."lI."rrrr~rri 


511 150 


151 

88 

58.28 

37.853 

14 

10 

71.43 

4,301 

296 

117 

39.53 

•      50,327 

26 

10 

3146 

4.301 

109 

32 

2136 

15,  789 

1.160 

673 

5102 

281490 

2,542 

2.151 

84.62 

925.252 

862 

591 

68  56 

421912 

1420 

1326 

97.25 

1.641.081 

17,799 

5,168 

2102 

2.541956 

1400 

1,077 

31.68 

461271 

40 

40 

100.00 

17.206 

US 

126 

6111 

H198 

2. 141 

660 

30.81 

283, 899 

1.864 

1.452 

77.90 

624,577 

2.500 

2,387 

95.48 

1. 026.788 

1894 

2.763 

70.96 

1,961291 

2,181 

1,625 

94.51 

in.  993 

483 

205 

42.44 

88.180 

S72 

245 

36.46 

120,885 

14928 
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SM*  ind  kIwoI  diriiici 


Told 

aviift* 

C«lt- 

d«ily 

••3'/ 

•tttnd- 

met 

childrM 

Ctte- 

childftn 

ts 

parcent- 

i|« 

of 
toUl 


ToUl 
MtHlaiMnt 


Umpoc  Unit.  S.O 12.167 

Stilt  totil SS,907 

COLORADO 

El  PmoCo.  S.  0.  No.  « 3.196 

IriKW  United  SO.  No.  11  Jt> 911 

Air  AMdtmy  S.O.  No  2 4,466 

Stall  low 8,SM 

CONNECTICUT 

Town  ot  Groton  Bd.  o(  Ed 8,722 

IDAHO 
S.  D.  No.  193 3.925 

ILLINOIS 

Hiihwoad  Highland  Park  S.  D.  No.  111..  1.416 

Norlh  ChicaeoS    D   No  64. _ 3.451 

Community  H  S.  D   No.  123 1.304 

Rantool  City  S.  D.  Ho.  137 3,481 

UantoulTwp  H.  S.  D  No.  193 1,537 

Mascoutah  Comm.  Unit  S.  0.  No.  19 3,511 

Statetotal 14,700 

IHDIANA 

Maconaquali  Sell.  Corp 

KANSAS 

Unit.  SO.  No.  475 

Unit  SO.  No.  437 

Unif.S.D.  No.  27 

SUlo  Total 

MAINE 

Limntone  School  0«pt..     .     

Town  of  Winter  Harbor  Sch.  Comm 

StattToUl 

MASSACHUSEHS 

Town  of  Avor  Sch.  CommitlM 

Bourn*  Sen.  Committeo 

Stata  Total ^„ 

MICHIGAN 

Oscoda  Area  Schools 

Rudyard  Twp.  SO.  No.  II 

Forsyth  SO.  No.  7 

SUt*  Total 

MINNESOTA 

RedlakelSD  No  38' 

ISO  No  77' 

Unori  Territory  S.D.I 

State  total 

MISSOURI 

Knob  Noster  Redri  S  0.  R.  8 

BoltonS  D  No  124 

Waynesnlle  Reor(.  S.  D.  R.  6 

Statetotal 

MONTANA 

Jt.  S.  D.  No  8> 

Browning  E.  S.  0.  No.  •• 

H.  S.  D.  No.  9' 

Elmo  £.  S.  D  No.  22« 

BabbS  D.  No.  8' 

Hoan  BtitteS.  D.  No.  1" 

Ukcside  S.  D.  No.  3 

Jt.  H.  S.  D  No.  8> 

Dinn  S  0  No.  9' 

Sardiner  S.  D.  No.  4 1 

S.  D.  Mo.  21 

LamtOoer  S.  0.  No.  6' 

Gia$|Dw  E.  S.  D.  No.  1 

HartMi  E.  S.  0.  No.  12'.. 

Harlom  H.  S.  D.  No.  12  > 

Brockton  S  D.  No.  55' 

Bo»  Elder  E.  S.'  0.  No.  13" 

S.D.  No.2' 

E.S.  0.  No.  27» 

Footnote  at  end  of  table. 


3,113 


25.  S9 


29,857 


11,535,985 
U,2U,52S 


1.876 

443 

1,700 


58.70 
48.26 
38.07 


806.961 
190,556 
789, 123 


4,019 

2,769 
1,725 


31.75 
43.95 


428 
1,965 

392 
1,770 

421 
1,905 

6,nr 


30  23 
56.94 
30.06 
50.85 
27.39 
54.26 


1,786,640 

1,710,632 
742.008 


311, 160 
975,  249 
419. 612 
926,595 
368,484 
945,470 

3, 946,  571 


3.781 

1,375 

38.30 

658,460 

6,412 

2,719 
1,397 
2,366 

42.40 
44.68 

99.92 

1  270  316 

3, 127 

652. 678 
1. 105, 395 

2,368 

11,907 

6,482  . 

3,628,390 

2,400 

1,699 
93 

70.79 
48.19 

730  824 

193 

40,003 

2,593 

1,792  . 

770,828 

3,413 
3,230 

2,030 
1.169 

59.48 
36.19 

1,540,973 
1,046.839 

8,643 

3,199  . 

2,587,812 

4.121 
2,221 
3,314 

1,717 
1,593 
2,130 

41.66 
71.72 
64.27 

834,530 

774.  261 

1,035,265 

9,656 

5,440  .. 

2,644,057 

909 

893 
135 
92 

98.24 
100.00 
100.00 

449  143 

135 

67,899 
46  272 

92 

1,136 

1,120  . 

563,315 

2.043 

1,206 

59.03 

555,  278 

4,300 

1,101 

25.60 

506  933 

4,902 

3,030 

61.81 

1.  395, 102 

11.245 

5,337  . 

2.457  314 

358 

109 

30.45 

46,886 

1,267 

952 

75.14 

620, 028 

378 

236 

62.43 

198,320 

33 

24 

72.73 

13,814 

71 

55 

77.46 

31,295 

160 

160 

100.00 

105.044 

109 

32 

29.36 

13,764 

121 

40 

33.06 

26,640 

68 

22 

32.35 

13.730 

102 

46 

45.10 

42, 923 

116 

84 

72.41 

49,649 

304 

258 

84.87 

125,  496 

1,415 

443 

31.31 

196.948 

392 

170 

43.37 

81,108 

183 

76 

41.53 

59.461 

139 

103 

74.10 

79,821 

141 

93 

65.96 

48,653 

SO 

49 

98.00 

29.918 

3M 

170 

55.56 

83.303 

Cat*- 

-37 

cliildren 


State  and  school  dltlrM 


E.  S.  0.  17H.1 

Blaint  Co.  S.  D.  No.  5 ' 

S.  D.  No.  2'... 

Friztr  H.  S.  0.  No.  2 ' 

Poplar  Pub.  Grade  S.  0.  No.  9  ■' 

Poplar  H.  S.  0.  No.  9  • 

S.  D  No.  57. 

Boi  Elder  H.S.  0.  No.  (S'l 

H.  S.  D.  No.  2 '  '  ■  ■ 

Brockton  H.  S.  D.  lio.  55  ■ 

Edgar  S.  0.  <lo.  4 1 

Elom.  S.  0.  No.  87 

Statetotal  


Total 

^ 

as 

average 
daily 

Gale- 

percent- 

•^Z 

a8« 

attend- 

of 

Total 

•iKe 

children 

total 

entitlement 

1,091 

333 

30.52 

$149,510 

203 

171 

84.24 

130, 079 

136 

62 

45.59 

29,750 

46 

20 

43.48 

19,174 

593 

304 

51.26 

151.601 

241 

82 

34.02 

58,675 

44 

35 

79.55 

25,469 

86 

66 

76.74 

71,677 

140 

92 

65.71 

73.  481 

31 

21 

67.74 

20,  852 

55 

25 

45.45 

25,100 

257 

247 

96.11 

170,  247 

8.636 


NEBRASKA 

Winnebago  S.  D.  No.  17  ■ 
Macy  S.  D.  No.  16  < 
Santee  S.  0.  C.  5  > 
S.  0.  of  theCityof  Bellevue.. 


307 
364 

48 
10. 170 


Statetotal 10,889 

NEVADA 

Mineral  Co.  S.  D 1,674 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

City  of  Portsmouth  Bd.  of  Ed $.332 

NEW  JERSEY 

Boro.  of  Lakehurst  Bd.  of  Ed 791 

Boro.  of  Eatontown  Bd.  of  Ed 2.346 

Bd.  of  Ed.  N  Hanover  Twp '.." 2  037 

No.  Burlington  Co.  Reg.  S.  D..  Z,  239 

Pemberton  Twp.  Bd.  Ed 7  277 


Statetotal  ..   .   .   14,690 


NEW  MEXICO 

Dulcel.S  D.  No.  21  ' 

Jemez  Springs  Mun.  S.  D.  l<o.  3i  >..  . 
Bernalillo  Mun  S.  D.  No.  1  >      . 

Cuba  IS  0.  No.2' '..'." 

Alamogordo  Mun.  S.  0.  No.  1 

Tularosa  Municipal  S.  D.  No.  4i 
I.  S.  D.  No.  221     ... 

Gallup  McKinley  Co  Bd.  of  Ed.i 12i  177 

Bloomheld  Mun  S.  0  No.  6' 1909 

Magdalene  Mun.  S.  0.  No.  12  >  .  609 


527 
265 

1,179 
519 

2,334 
464 

3,610 

6,791 
567 
312 

SUte  Total  .  34,592       16^X1 


59S 
612 
2,772 
1.080 
8,875 
1,484 
4,479 


NEW  YORK 

U.  F  S  D.  No.  14.  Town  of  Fire  Island. 
Central  S.  0.  No.  1,  Town  ol  Peru 


78 
3,996 


State  Total. 


4,074 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

Riverdale  Pub.  S.  D.  No.  89..  . 

New  Town  Pub.  S.  D.  No.  1 

Lincoln  S.  0.  No.  38 

Grand  Forks  Pub.  S.  D.  No.  1 

Minot  Pub.  S.  D.  No.  1 

Sclen  Pub.  S.  D.  No.  3 ' 

Ft  TottenS.  D  No.  3' 

Ft  Yates  Pub.  S.  D.  No.  4  " 

Twin  Buttes  S.  D.  No.  37  i 

Couture  S.  0.  No.  27' 

IngebretsonS.  0.  No.  28' 

Mandaree  Pub  S.  D.  No.  36' 

White  Shield  Pub  S.  D.  No  85' 

Nekoma  School  District  No.  36 

OberonSO  No.  16 


State  total. 


OHIO 

Mad  River  Twp.  Local  S.  D. 
Hamilton  Local  Bd.  of  Ed... 


7.604 
3,324 


SUte  total 10,928 


OKLAHOMA 

Oahlonegah  D.  S.  D.  No.  29' 

BellD.S.  D.  No.  33'.. 

Lost  City  D.  S.  D.  No.  17  ' 

RyatD.S.  D.  No.  3' 

Skelly  D.  S.  0.  No.  1 ' 

Rocky  MounUin  Oep.  S.  D.  No.  24  ■. 

MaryetU  0.  S.  D.  No.  22  ' 

liBeD.S.  D.  No.  35' 


Maryi 
Wicfcl 


4.580 


231 

285 

46 

3,932 


75.24 
78.30 
95.83 
38.66 


2. 792, 432 


149,119 

183. 978 

29,694 

2,  538. 263 


4,494 


697 


I.49( 


259 
1,119 
1,606 
1,097 
2.041 


41.64 


28.06 


32.74 
47.70 
78.84 
49.00 
28.05 


2, 901, 056 
299,814 

89l,76S 


206.047 
739.558 
911,629 
953,490 
1.623.717 


6,122 


4,434,443 


88.57 
43.30 
42.53 
48.06 
26.30 
31.27 
80.60 
55.77 
29.70 
51.23 


226.689 

113,989 

507, 146 

223.  247 

1,  003,  970 

199.589 

1,552,841 

2,921.148 

243. 895 

134. 206 

7,126,725 


23 
1.613 


29  49 

40,37 


1.638 


50,487 
1. 199,  539 

1.2507027 


268 

160 

59.70 

84,  465 

746 

216 

28.95 

92, 912 

152 

61 

40  13 

26  239 

10. 552 

2.667 

25.27 

1,440,446 

9, 023 

2,543 

28.18 

1,373.474 

346 

213 

61.56 

119,757 

31 

31 

100.00 

13. 334 

369 

286 

77.51 

123, 022 

79 

62 

78.48 

26,669 

835 

269 

32.22 

155,  710 

115 

74 

64.35 

31,831 

213 

207 

97.18 

89.041 

197 

77 

39.09 

33, 121 

120 

52 

43.33 

22,367 

107 

34 

31.78 

14,625 

23,153 

6,952  . 

3.607,019 

1,932 
902 


25.41 
27.14 


831,049 
387,995 


2,834 


101 

64 

63.37 

223 

125 

56.05 

197 

97 

49.25 

66 

45 

68.18 

110 

45 

40.91 

100 

30 

30.00 

199 

56 

28.14 

43 

18 

41.86 

1,219.045 


27,529 
53.768 
41,  724 
19,356 
19,356 
12,904 
24,088 
7,742 
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state  and  adtool  diatrM 


Total 
tverago 

daily 
attenif- 


Cate- 

children 

ts 

Cat*-     percent- 


"ii 


•nee     children 


of 
Mal 


Total 
entitlement 


50.00 

».893 

66.67 

20.647 

40.80 

19,786 

4a  88 

27, 959 

25.03 

89,041 

71.64 

20,647 

29.80 

25, 378 

25.81 

7,232 

29.68 

55,919 

38.62 

72,265 

OKLAHOMA— Continued 

Wolf  D.  S.  0.  No.  13 .; 46  23 

Juslk*  0.  S.  D.  No.  54 ' „ 72  48 

Vamoosa  D.  S.  0.  No.  8 ' i i 115  46 

Broxton  I.  S.  D.  No.  68 ' .. 159  65 

Carnegie  I.  S.  D.  Ho.  33 ' 827  207 

Boone  0.  S.  D.  Ho,  56 ' 67  « 

Uttie  An  D.  S.  0.  Ho.  7 1 w  198  59 

Stony  Point  D.  S.  D.  No.  124 62  16 

Canton  I.  S.  0.  No.  15 438  130 

Bufns  Flat  I.  S.  D.  No.  7 435            168 

SUtetoUl 3.458        TwO 558,243 

OREGON 

Hebo  S  0.  No.  13  J 100  36        36.60               23,234 

Petersburg  S.  0.  No.  14  C 106  36         33.96                29,490 

Jefferson  Co.  S.  D.  5  9  J 2,082  632         30.36             451,658 

Three  Lyni  S.  0.  No.  123.„ 66  66       100.00               42.595 

eonn«rille  S.  0.  Ho.  46 72  ?4         3133                19.660 

Statetotal 2.426           794 566,639 

RHODE  ISUND 

Town  of  Middletown  Sdi.  Comm 4,255  1,402         32.95             861,332 

Town  of  N.  Kingstown  Sch.  Dept 6,555  1,632        27.95          1,098,851 

State  toUl 10.810        3,234 1,960,184 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Todd  Co.  I.  S.  D.< 1,784  1,213         67  99             J638.790 

Douglas  I.  S.  0.  No.  3 3,158  2,421         76.66           1,274,947 

ShannonCo.  I.S.O.  No.  1' 1,448  1,325         91.51              697.771 

EagleButtel.  S.  0.  No.  3' 858  594        69.23             312,812 

White  River  I.  S.D.  No.  29 1 424  148         34.91                77,939 

McLauiMm  I.  S.  D.  No.  21 619  169         27.30                88,998 

Smeel.  S.  D.  Na4' 189  171         tO.U                90,052 

C.S.  D.  No.  3> 98  37         37.76                19,484 

SUt«  Total 6,578        6,078 3,2C0,796 

TEXAS  =========== 

Del  Vall«  I.  S.  0.  f<0. « 8.916  1,001         25.56             430,580 

Kllleenl.S.0 13,215  3,703        28.02          1,592,845 

FlourBlufll.S.0 2,972  744        25.03             320.031 

San  VincenU  C.  S.  0.  No.  2 14  14        100.80                16,166 


State  and  school  district 


Total 

average 
daily 

attend- 
ance 


Ctte- 

"3)1 
chNdren 


Gate- 

r>*Y 

3A 
chiMien 
as 
percent- 
age 
of 
total 


Totil 
entitlement 


Randolph  Tield  I.  S.  ■.... 

Ucklandl.S.  D 

United  Cons.  I.S.  D 

Ft  Sam  Houston  I.S.D 


1,344 

867 

2,171 

1,521 


1,288 
86S 
596 

1,421 


95.83 
99.77 
27.45 
93.43 


Jl.  097, 271 

736, 876 

256,369 

1.210,521 


Slate  loUl 26,020 


San  Juan  Co.  S.  D.'. 
Daggett  S.  D. 


UTAH 


SUte  toUI. 


VIRGINIA 

Co.  Sch.  Bd.  of  Prince  George  Co. 

WASHINGTON 

Oak  Harbor  S.D.  No.  21 

Diablo  SO.  No.  15' 

Dupont  Fort  Lewis  SJ>.  No.  7 

Cape  Flattery  S.O.  No.  4  1 

Anderson  Island  S.D.  No.  24 

Taholah  SO.  No.  77  I 

Queets  Clearwater  S.D.  No.  2  >... 

Mill  A.  S.  D.  No.  31 

Mt  Adams S.  0.  No.  2  9' 

Medical  Uke  S.  0.  No.  326 

Inchelium  S.  D.  No.  7 ' 

HespelemS.  0.  No.  14' 

Wellpinit  S.  D.  No.  49 ' 

Keller  S.  0.  No.  3 ' 

Columbia  S.  D.  No.  2  6 

Clover  Park  S.  0.  No.  4 


26.020 

9,632  . 

1,176 
75 

6,660.612 

2. 494 
188 

47.15 
39.89 

505.856 
32.261 

2.682 

1,251  . 

538,117 

_ 

4.629        1.326 


21 6S 


S70. 378 


5,128 

40 

I.ISO 

622 

43 

145 

79 

90 

878 

2.334 

J29 

165 

177 

30 

214 

13. 153 


1.646 
12 

998 

218 
36 

105 
30 
30 

427 

1,416 

64 

93 

154 

19 

57 

3,364 


32.10 
30.00 
86.78 
35.05 
83.72 
72.41 
37.97 
3133 
48.63 
6a  67 
35.75 
56.36 
87.01 
63.33 
26.64 
25.58 


735,729 
5.363 

446,086 
97,441 
16,091 
46.932 
19.643 
13.409 

190,860 

632.923 
28,606 
41.  569 
68.834 
8.492 
25, 477 
1,503,640 


State  total 24, 427 

WISCONSIN 
Flambeau  S.  D.  No.  1  < 369 

WYOMING 


S.O.  No.  14' 

Ft  Washakie  C.S.O.  No.  21  > 
S.D.  No.  38' 


SUt*  toUI. 


■*■ 


344 
226 

311 


8,669 


181 


270 
203 
238 


49.05 


78.49 
88.65 
76.53 


3, 881. 103 


108,  203 


$297. 972 
224.030 
251.466 


684 


711 


National  toUta ^    387.443 

Districts  on  this  listing 


182.651 
229 


109.549,761 


>  American  Indian  school  districts. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  dlstlngtiished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  be  nice  enough  to  add  my  name 
as  a  cosponsor  of  his  amendment? 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  do  so.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Douinick)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  ts  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  1  would 
also  like  to  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment.  It  is  similar  to  the  pro- 
vision we  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee have  been  Including  in  the  Labor- 
HEW  appropriation  bill,  for  the  past  four 
years,  to  take  care  of  the  same  problem. 

lifr.  McOOVERN.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  what  It  is 
based  on.  Is  it  not? 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Yes.  The  Senator  Is 
correct.  I  would  advise  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  thsit  his  name  Is  already 
on  the  list  of  cosponion. 

Mr.  YODNO.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 


Mr.  JAvrrs.  If  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  will  yield,  nonetheless,  I 
would  hope  that  the  Senator  will  give 
us  an  explanation,  for  the  record 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Yes,  I  was  planning 
to  do  that. 

What  the  amendment  does,  in  effect, 
Is  to  provide  In  the  case  of  those  school 
agencies  where  25  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren in  average  daily  attendance  live  on 
a  Federal  Installation,  that  that  agency 
would  be  entitled  to  100  percent  of  the 
amoimt  authorized  under  Public  Law  874. 
It  relates  to  the  so-called  class  A  section 
under  Public  Law  874  and  is  designed  to 
take  care  of  school  districts  In  a  high 
impact  area  where  a  high  percentage  of 
parents  reside  on  Federal  property  or  on 
a  Federal  installation. 

Without  this  kind  of  measure,  there 
Kn  a  number  of  schools,  Including  an 
important  one  In  my  State  which  hsis 
3,^  students  In  residence,  which  would 
have  to  close.  This  is  a  measure  that  the 
Senate  adopted  on  a  1-year  basis  last 
year  and  I  sun  very  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  will  teceot  it  this  year  as  a  pro- 
vlskm  in  the  pending  bill. 

I  know  of  no  read  objection  to  the 
ameodment.  It  does  not  add  to  the  over- 


all cost  of  the  program  in  any  way.  It 
merely  provides  for  a  fair  and  more  fea- 
sible allocation  of  funds. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  by  way  of 
further  explanation,  we  have  two  large 
military  bases  in  North  Dakota,  at  Minot 
and  Grand  Porks.  The  school  districts 
operate  Jie  schools  on  the  bases, 
each  of  them  about  18  miles  from  the 
cities.  These  schools  canxM>t  operate  at 
less  than  cost  which  is  what  they  would 
be  doing  if  they  received  less  than  100 
percent  of  entitlement.  They  have  served 
notice  on  the  base  that  unless  they  re- 
ceive 100  percent  of  entitlement,  they 
could  no  longer  operate  the  school.  This 
applies  to  both  the  Minot  and  Grand 
Forks  military  bases^.^ 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  will  yield, 
after  listening  to  an  explanation  of  the 
amendment,  I  should  like  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  S^iator's  amendmmt. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  would  be  very  glad 
to  do  so.  Mr.  President.  1 8isk  uruuilmous 
consent  that  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chuich)  be  added  sis  a 
coqjXiDsor  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
obJecUoQ.  It  is  ao  ordered. 
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Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  add  my 
name  as  a  cosponsor  as  well? 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
do  so.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Haftipshlre  (Mr.  Cotton)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  this  amendment 
cove.;  the  problem  that  some  of  our 
States,  including  Kansas,  North  Dakota, 
and  South  Dakota.  I  believe,  experienced 
last  year.  It  was  taken  care  of  then,  but 
only  for  this  year. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  This  bill  extends  that  au- 
thority, I  think,  and  this  amendment  will 
further  preclude  the  possibility  of  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  aid  to  the  heavily 
impacted  areas.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment, therefore,  and  would  be  pleased 
to  join  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  same  reasoning 
areas  program  was  established  in  1950.  It 
would  be  a  terrible  burden  on  the  school 
districts.  I  think  it  is  a  good  amendment. 

Mr.  E)OLE.  I,  too,  have  in  mind  at  least 
two  particular  areas  in  Kansas — those  of 
Fort  Leavenworth  and  Junction  City, 
both  of  which  are  greater  than  25  per- 
cent impacted. 

EXPLANATION     OF     THE     REVISION      OF     THE     IM- 
PACTED   AltEAS    PROGRAM    IN    S.    1539 

Blr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  title  H  of 
the  bill  contains  amendments  to  Public 
Law  874.  81st  Congress.  These  amend- 
ments reflect  the  view  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  that  some 
reform  of  the  impacted  areas  program 
was  desirable. 

The  basic  concept  of  the  impacted 
areas  program  was  established  in  1950.  It 
was  recognized  that  Federal  activity  in 
any  school  district  can  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  that  area  by  first,  removing 
valuable  property  from  the  tax  rolls  and, 
second,  bringing  people  into  the  area 
who  would  not  be  there  but  for  the  Fed- 
eral activity,  thus  putting  a  burden  on 
the  local  schools,  a  biu-den  that  no  taxes 
were  being  contributed  to  meet. 

The  yoimgsters  who  attended  the 
school  were  broken  down  into  categories, 
depending  upon  the  type  of  Federal  con- 
nection they  had.  Children  who  live  with 
parents  who  both  reside  and  work  on 
Federal  property  are  classified  as  "A" 
children  under  section  3<a)  of  the  act. 

Children  whose  parents  live  on  Federal 
property  but  do  not  work  there  and 
those  who  work  on  Federal  property  but 
live  somewhere  else  are  classified  as  "B" 
children  imder  section  3(b).  (Thus  the 
usage  of  "A"  and  "B"  children). 

With  respect  to  "A"  children,  the 
Federal  Government  authorized  payment 
of  100  percent  of  the  local  district's  cost 
of  that  child's  education.   By   that  I 


mean  the  portion  of  the  cost  of  a  young- 
ster's education  which  is  contributed  by 
the  local  entity,  as  opposed  to  contribu- 
tion at  the  State  level.  Schools  have  re- 
ceived payments  for  "B"  children  at  50 
percent  of  the  local  contribution  rate. 
This  rather  simplistic  theory  has  worked 
quite  well  during  the  last  24  years  and 
has  not  been  altered  substantially  dur- 
ing the  life  of  Public  Law  874.  However, 
during  the  last  6  years  there  has  been  less 
congressional  support  for  the  impact  aid 
program,  which  has  resulted  in  a  smaller 
percentage  of  the  entitlements  being 
funded.  For  example,  this  year,  payments 
with  respect  to  "B"  children  are  down  to 
63  percent  of  entitlement. 

The  last  two  administrations  have  ap- 
proached the  Congress  urging  the  reform 
of  the  impact  aid  program.  Legislation 
was  introduced  by  this  administration 
which  was  designed  to  reform  the  impact 
aid  program:  analysis  of  that  legislation 
indicated  that  the  administration  was 
proposing  to  kill  the  impacted  areas  pro- 
gram rather  than  to  reform  it. 

The  committee  also  studied  many  of 
the  reports  made  on  impact  aid  over  the 
past  decade  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  simplistic  approach  of  having 
categories  "A  "  and  "B"  children  classi- 
fied in  the  authorizing  legislation  and 
having  an  appropriation  situation  that 
varied  from  the  terms  of  the  authorizing 
legislation  resulted  in  a  situation  which 
made  funding  levels  completely  unpre- 
dictable and  caused  local  educational 
agencies  to  have  continuous  budgetary 
problems. 

The  committee  recognized  that  chil- 
dren of  military  employees  have  a 
greater  adverse  impact  on  local  school 
districts  and  their  ability  to  finance 
themselves  than  do  children  of  civilian 
Federal  employees.  Further,  it  was  clear 
that  if  the  Federal  property  on  which 
parents  are  employed  is  outside  the 
school  district,  the  children's  adverse  fi- 
nancial impact  on  that  school  district 
is  httle  different  from  the  situation 
which  would  arise  if  the  parents  were 
employed  on  private  property. 

For  these  reasons  the  committee 
adopted  amendments  which  made  more 
precise  distinctions  aboQt  the  Federal 
connection  and  designed  a  schedule  of 
payments  which  is  intended  to  establish 
a  set  of  priorities  for  funding  when  ap- 
propriations are  insufficient  to  fund  fully 
all  of  the  entitlements. 

The  amendments  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee would  divide  "A"  children  into 
two  categories: 

The  first  category  would  be  military 
"A"  children;  that  is,  children  livmg  on 
military  bases  with  a  parent  who  is  in 
the  armed  services.  Under  the  b*xj  the 
school  districts  providing  a  free  public 
education  to  military  "A"  children  would 
be  entitled  to  a  payment  of  100  percent 
of  the  local  contribution  rate;  in  addi- 
tion, all  children  residing  on  Indian  lands 
would  be  treated  the  same  as  military 
"A's;" 

"A"  children  who  are  not  the  children 
of  military  personnel  (that  Is.  they  live 
on  Federal  property  with  a  parent  who 
is  employed  on  Federal  property,  but 
neither  parent  is  a  member  of  the  armed 


services)  would  be  in  a  different  category. 
Schools  providing  free  public  education 
to  nonmllltary  "A"  children  would  be  en- 
titled to  payments  equaling  90  percent 
of  the  local  contribution  rate. 

The  committee  distinguished  between 
military  and  civilian  "A"  children  be- 
cause civilian  Federal  employees  do  con- 
tribute something  to  the  economy  of  an 
area  in  the  way  of  sales  and  transfer 
taxes,  as  well  as  licenses,  and  therefore 
have  some  financial  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  reside.  Military 
personnel  usually  have  access  to  military 
exchanges  and  pay  almost  no  sales  tax. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  discern  any 
tax  benefit  to  a  community  which  would 
contribute  to  the  education  of  military 
children. 

The  committee,  looking  at  the  "B" 
child,  found  four  types  of  distinguishable 
Federal  connection: 

Mihtary  "B"  children; 

Civilian  "B'  children  who  live  in  the 
county  in  which  the  school  district  Is 
located: 

Civilian  "B"  children  who  live  In  the 
same  State  but  In  a  different  county  from 
that  in  which  the  school  district  is  lo- 
cated: and 

Civilian  "B"  children  who  live  in 
another  State  than  the  one  In  which  the 
school  district  is  located. 

In  examining  the  four  distinguishable 
types  of  Federal  connection,  our  rationale 
with  respect  to  the  financial  contribution 
under  the  "A"  category  was  made  appli- 
cable to  the  "B"  category.  As  a  result, 
military  "B "  children  entitle  a  school 
district  to  50  percent  of  the  local  con- 
tribution rate,  and  civilian  "B"  children 
entitle  a  school  district  to  45  percent  of 
the  local  contribution  rate.  These  figures 
are  precisely  one-half  of  the  equivalent 
"A"  category  entitlement  rate. 

The  following  chart  graphically  illus- 
trates the  entitlement  rates: 

ENTITLEMENTS  UNDER  PUBLIC  LAW  874.  81ST  CONG  .  AS 
PROPOSED  TO  BE  AMENDED  IN  S.  1539,  COMPARED  WITH 
EXISTING  LAW 


Local 

Percent- 

contribu- 

age of 

tion  rate 

^^ 

local 

under 

Category  ol  ledcrally 

contribu- 

existing 

connected  children 

tion  rale 

tow 

Districh  with  more  than  25  percent  "A" 

children 

100 

100 

Military  "A"  children  and  children  liv- 

ing on  Indian  lands 

100 

>  100 

Civilian  "A"  children 

90 
SO 

■  100 

Military  ■•B"  children 

■  so 

Civilian  "8"  children  with  parent  vrarli- 

ingon  property  in  county ^ 

45 

150 

Civilian  "B"  children  with  parent  work- 

ing on  properly  out  ol  the  county,  but 

instate 

30 

•  60 

Civilian  "B"  children  with  parent  work- 

ing on  property  in  mother  State 

0 

>50 

'  Under  appropriations  acts  the  "A"  category  is  limited  to 
90  percent  of  the  local  contiibut40n  rate 

'  Under  appropriations  acts  the  "B"  category  is  limited  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  result  in  31.5  percent  of  the  local  contribu- 
tion rate. 

The  committee  also  found  that  chil- 
dren who  go  to  school  in  a  school  dls* 
trict  of  one  coimty  but  who  are  the  chil- 
dren of  parents  ^rtio  work  In  another 
county  have  less  adverse  financial  Impact 
on  that  school  district  than  those  who 
live  and  reside  in  the  same  county  as 
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the  school  district.  Therefore,  we  recom- 
mend that  the  payment  rate  for  children 
of  persons  who  work  on  Federal  property 
In  a  county  other  than  that  In  which  the 
.school  district  Is  located  be  set  at  two- 
thirds  the  rate  of  civilian  "B"  children, 
with  the  result  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment entitles  a  school  district  to  30  per- 
cent of  the  local  contribution  rate  for 
"B"  children  whose  parents  work  out- 
side the  county  in  which  they  attend 
school.  ' 

With  respect  to  children  whose  parents 
work  on  Federal  property  In  a  State  oth- 
er than  the  State  where  their  youngsters 
attend  school,  the  committee  found  that 
whether  or  not  there  was  a  Federal  con- 
nection made  no  difference  as  to  the 
ability  of  a  school  district  to  provide  edu- 
cation for  that  child. 

Therefore,  we  recommend  that  Fed- 
eral property  in  another  State  not  be  the 
basis  for  determining  Federal  connection 
with  respect  to  any  school  district.  This 
approach,  the  committee  realizes,  will 
mean  a  loss  of  revenue  to  such  counties 
as  Montgomery  County  and  Fairfax 
County.  For  many  years  we  have  been 
hearing  the  Impacted  areas  program 
criticized  because  It  makes  substantial 
payments  to  Fairfax  and  Montgomery 
Counties.  By  requiring  that  the  Federal 
property  must  be  In  the  same  State  as 
the  school  district,  we  are  able  to  reduce 
payments  to  wealthy  suburban  school 
districts  which  have  been  a  vulnerable 
spot  for  the  impacted  areas  program. 

These  changes,  according  to  the  best 
estimates  available,  reduce  the  total  of 
the  entitlements  for  the  impacted  areas 
program  by  about  $90  million.  At  the 
same  time,  these  reductions  are  not  un- 
duly harsh  on  any  one  school  district. 
We  realize  that  the  revision  is  not  a  per- 
fect instnmient  but  believe  it  Is  one 
which  can  serve  for  Improved  thinking 
about  the  Impacted  areas  program  in 
future  years. 

Another  aspect  of  the  impacted  areas 
program  never  adequately  dealt  with  in 
authorizing  legislation  Is  the  schedule 
of  payments  which  controls  the  silloca- 
tlon  of  Impacted  areas  money  when  en- 
titlements are  insufficient  to  fully  fimd 
the  program.  Under  existing  law,  If  ap- 
propriations are  insufficient  to  fimd  all 
entitlements,  each  local  educational 
agency  is  to  receive  its  pro  rata  share 
of  the  appropriation.  In  recent  years  this 
provision  has  been  ignored  in  the  appro- 
priations process,  and  an  imauthorized 
new  schedule  for  allocating  funds  has 
been  used  in  the  appropriations  bill. 

Therefore,  the  committee  decided  to 
adopt  a  payment  schedule  which  would 
be  more  realistic  In  the  current  situa- 
tion than  the  old  "pro  rata  reduction" 
approach  In  the  authorizing  legislation. 
The  philosophy  In  the  new  payments 
section  is  as  follows: 

First.  All  school  districts  should  re- 
ceive at  least  some  of  the  appropriations 
for  each  fiscal  year; 

Second.  The  payment  rate  should  be 
greater  with  respect  to  "A"  children 
than  for  "B"  children; 

Third.  No  school  district  shoijld  receive 
100  iiercent  of  Its  entitlement  unless  all 
school  districts  receive  100  of  their 
entitlements. 


In  order  to  carry  out  these  policies, 
section  5(c)  of  Public  Law  874  sets  out  a 
schedule  of  payments  with  three  priority 
schedules.  All  of  the  sums  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  would  be  divided  into 
three  parts.  Part  I  would  be  allocated  In 
such  a  manner  that  each  school  district 
would  receive  25  percent  of  its  entitle- 
ment under  Public  Law  874.  Part  2  would 
allocate  60  percent  of  each  entitlement 
rate  among  school  districts,  depending 
upon  the  types  of  "A"  chlldien  and  "B  " 
children  in  attendance  at  the  schools  of 
the  local  educational  agency.  These  al- 
locations would  be  In  addition  to  the 
basic  25  percent  allocated  under  part  1. 

The  third  part  of  the  allocation  con- 
trols funds  remaining  after  the  second 
allocation:  that  is,  after  the  allocations 
under  part  1  and  part  2  are  finished, 
funds  remaining  are  allocated  by  the 
third  part  in  proportion  to  the  imsatls- 
fied  entitlements  of  all  eligible  school 
districts — in  other  words,  there  Is  a  pro 
rata  allocation. 

The  following  table  shows  this  sched- 
ule of  payments: 

SCHEDULE  OF  PAYMENTS  UNDER  SEC.  5(c)  OF  PUBLIC  LAW 
874.  81ST  CONG  AS  PROPOSED  TO  BE  AMENDED  IN  S  1539, 
AS  AMENDED  BY  THE  BEALL  AMENDMENT 


Category  of  federally 
connected  children 


Percentage  of  entitlement 
distributed  under  allo- 
cation— 


1st 


2d 


3d 


Districts  with  more  than  2S-petcent 

A  children 25 

Military  A  children  and  children 

living  on  Indian  lands 25 

Civilian  A  children 25 

Military  B  children 25 

Civilian    B  children   with    parent 

working  on  property  in  county 25 

Civilian  B  children  with  parent 
working  on  property  out  of  the 
county,  but  instate 25 


60 


(') 


60 
54 
32 

(') 

30 

(') 

28 

(') 

>  Percentage  for  which  provision  is  made  in  the  appropriations 
act. 

I  realize  that  the  schedule  of  pay- 
ments is  much  more  complex  than  the 
existing  authorizing  legislation.  However, 
if  you  consider  legislation  in  recent  ap- 
propriations acts  which  allocates  impact 
aid  payments,  the  proposed  authorizing 
legislation  is  no  more  complex  than 
existing  law.  As  in  cases  with  all  reason- 
able compromises,  the  compromise  Is 
probably  more  complicated  than  the 
principles  guiding  the  two  opposing  sides. 
On  one  hand  we  have  those  who  would 
like  to  continue  existing  law  without  the 
limitations  on  the  appropriations  acts: 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  admin- 
istration which  has  proposed  to  elimi- 
nate "B"  children  from  the  impact  aid 
program.  The  arguments  made  by  the 
administration  in  favor  of  the  elimina- 
tion of  "B"  children  were  valid  In  some 
instances,  and,  therefore,  we  are  propos- 
ing, to  the  extent  that  the  administra- 
tion's arguments  are  valid,  that  they 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
reform  of  the  impact  aid  program.  The 
way  to  reform  lies  in  the  schedule  of 
payments. 

Hopefully,  the  enactment  of  the  revi- 
sion of  the  Impacted  areas  program  will 
settle  the  question  of  the  future  of  "B" 
children  In  that  program.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  committee  that  "B"  children 


shall  not  be  phased  out  of  the  program, 
and,  by  revising  the  program  as  proposed 
by  the  committee,  we  hope  to  state  that 
message  clearly  so  that  the  administra- 
tion and  the  school  districts  around  the 
country  understand  precisely  the  position 
that  the  Congress  has  decided  upon  with 
respect  to  "B"  children  under  the  Im- 
pacted areas  program. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  discussed  this 
amendment.  It  has  merit,  but  I  think  the 
Senate  should  know  exactly  what  we  are 
doing.  We  are  taking  the  total  Impact 
funds  and  segregating  one-sixth  of  those 
funds  and  giving  priority  to  the  areas 
where  the  greatest  concentrations  of  sec- 
tion A's  are  located.  This  means  that 
one-sixth  of  the  money  will  be  with- 
drawn and  not  be  available  to  the  States 
for  the  rest  of  the  section  A's  and  the 
section  B's.  Personally,  I  have  some 
doubts  about  this  approach,  but  it  is 
obviously  the  will  of  the  majority  in  the 
Senate,  and  for  that  reason  I  would  be 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  the  Senator  is 
saying  that  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  of  the  total  impact  in  aid  pot. 
what  percentage  will  be  pulled  out  and 
given  to 

Mr.  PELL.  Approximately  one-sixth  of 
the  total  money  of  impact  aid  will  be 
used  to  satisfy  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BEALL.  It  will  come  first,  before 
any  other  consideration? 

Mr.  PELL.  It  will  come  first,  before 
any  other  consideration,  and  the  other 
five-sixths  will  have  to  cover  what  is 
being  covered  now  by  six-sixths.  Includ- 
ing these  areas. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  if  I  under- 
stand correctly  what  we  are  doing.  I 
would  like  the  opportunity  to  study  this 
matter  in  a  little  more  depth,  because  It 
seems  to  me,  if  I  understand  this  amend- 
ment correct^',  that  we  are  saying  to 
those  areas  that  have  a  particularly  high 
concentration  of  A  type  impacted  aid 
students  that  they  will  get  precedence 
over  those  which  may  have  a  lesser  con- 
centration of  A  type.  Is  that  correct? 
And  certainly  they  will  get  precedence 
over  those  which  have  B  mihtai-y 
students. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  think  that  what 
the  Senator  has  said  is  correct.  It  seems 
to  me  that  that  only  makes  the  polht 
that  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  pro- 
vide some  reasonable  compensation  to 
those  areas  that  do  have  the  sharpest 
Federal  Impact  and  where  there  Is  tlie 
least  tax  base;  because  if  you  have  a 
school  district  or  a  school  agency  where 
25  percent  or  more  of  the  students  are  on 
that  Installation  or  on  that  Federal  prop- 
erty, it  Is  obvious  that  you  have  a  dimin- 
ished tax  base  from  which  to  draw.  To 
say  that  the  students  In  that  area  are 
going  to  get  only  one-sixth  of  the  total 
money  available  imder  Public  Law  874 
seems  to  me  to  make  the  case.  I  think 
they  deserve  It. 

Mr.  BEALL.  If  I  correctly  understand 
the  Senator's  amendment,  he  is  estab- 
Ushing  a  priority  for  the  distribution  of 
the  A  money. 
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Mr.  McGOVERN.  Absolutely. 
Mr.  BEALL.  So  the  Senator  is  making 
c  previously  unmade  distinction  among 
A  students. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  We  are  making  a 
distinction  tliat  is  broad  enough  by  ne- 
csssity.  These  schools  in  such  areas  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  survive  without 
the  full  entitlement  provided  under  this 
act. 

Mr.  BEALL.  The  Senator,  in  effect.  Is 
adding  another  category.  We  have  A,  B, 
and  C,  and  he  is  adding  A,  A-plus,  B, 
and  C. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  This  amendment  is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  the  one  we  have  had 
for  4  years  in  the  appropriation  bill.  It 
was  written  by  the  Depaitment  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  should  like  to  add 
one  point,  in  response  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland.  What  we  are  doing  is 
to  reaffirm  the  existing  practice;  we  are 
reaffirming  existing  law.  It  is  the  com- 
mittee bill  that  is  changing  the  formula. 
We  are  pro\'iding  for  100  percent  entitle- 
ment, as  provided  by  Public  Law  874. 
This  amendment,  in  other  words,  reaf- 
firms the  law. 

Mr.  BEAT.!.,  But  the  Senator  is  only 
providing   100  percent  for  this,  which 

formerly 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  has  been  the 
practice  in  recent  yeflrs. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  »S.*  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
for  proposing  this  amendment,  and  I  ask 
tear  its  adoption. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  merely  want  to  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Maryland.  In  all 
fairness,  that  in  the  appropriation  bill, 
in  the  past  several  years,  when  we  have 
fought  this  out  each  year  on  the  division, 
with  respect  to  impacted  aid  fimds.  we 
have  created  and  enacted  the  same  class. 
I  think  it  is  completely  just  that  this  class 
should  receive  it. 

What  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  doing  is  anticipating, 
ahead  of  time,  and  seeing  to  it  that  this 
particular  part  of  the  funds  is  tied  up. 
It  leaves  the  rest  open,  as  they  have  been 
in  other  years.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  is  taken  care  of  now,  it  might  pos- 
sibly strengthen  the  position  of  the  ad- 
ministration forces  that  would  like  to 
eradicate  all  the  rest.  To  that  extent,  it 
might  mUitate  against  those  in  Virginia 
and  Maryland  who  put  up  the  fight  for 
their  share  of  the  impacted  area  funds, 
but  only  to  that  extent.  It  simply  ties  up 
this  particular  portion  which  has  been 
agreed  uprai  by  everybody  for  several 
years. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 
Mr.  BEALL.  Will  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  yield  to  me,  so  that  I 
might  ask  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire a  question? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BEALL.  As  I  understand  what  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  saying. 
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it  Is  that  in  previous  years  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  In  appropriating 
the  money,  has  made  this  allocation  for 
this  type  of  student. 
Mr.  COTTON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BEALL.  And  his  analysis  of  this 
situation  is  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota's  amendment  is  authorizing  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  do  under 
this  bill  what  it  has  done  under  previous 
bills  in  the  appropriations  process. 

My  question  is  this:  Although  that 
may  be  true,  this  bill  changes  the  for- 
mula for  distribution  of  impacted  aid 
money.  Are  we  now  authorizing  a  f  ui'ther 
refinement  of  the  moneys  within  the 
total  authorization?  In  other  words,  the 
Senator  is  .saying  he  is  doing  the  same 
thing,  but  I  am  asking  him  whether  he 
is  realJy  doing  the  same  thing,  or  is  he 
assuring,  out  of  a  smaller  pot,  that  this 
fund  is  maintained  at  100  i>ercent? 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  apologizes  for  not  expressing 
himself  as  clearly  as  he  intended. 

Unless  we  make  the  authorization  for 
distribution  of  impacted  area  funds  to 
the  B  students  and  to  the  C  students, 
which  has  been  attempted  on  the  hous- 
ing situation  each  year,  we  may  find 
ourselves,  when  we  come  to  the  appro- 
piration  bill,  with  this  authorized  and 
the  rest  unauthorized.  That  should  be 
borne  in  mind.    • 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  this,  but 
it  leaves  the  other  classes  open,  imless 
there  is  a  general  authorization  that  per- 
mits their  distribution.  I  think  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  probably  has  the 
authority,  under  the  general  authoriza- 
tion of  impacted  area  funds,  to  deal  with 
the  others,  but  I  am  not  sure  they  have, 
unless  somewhere  in  this  bill  the  author- 
ization is  made  so  that  B  students  and 
C  students  can  be  considered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Is  the  Senator  saying 
to  us  that,  dollar  for  dollar  that  is  au- 
thorized and  appropriated,  the  distribu- 
tion will  be  the  same  after  the  passage  of 
this  amendment,  as  it  has  been  In  the  last 
several  years? 

Mr.  COTTON.  No.  I  am  saying  exactly 
the  opposite.  I  have  not  examined  the  bill 
sentence  by  sentence  to  see  what  the  gen- 
eral authorization  is.  but  Senators  had 
better  make  sure  if  they  want  to  get  what 
they  have  been  getting  in  the  past  for 
their  B  students.  They  better  make  sure 
that  the  authorization  either  is  in  this 
bill  or  is  still  in  existence  continuing  and 
that  the  appropriations  could  be  made 
without  legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill.  So  Senators  do  have  something  to 
guard  against,  although  this  particular 
allocation  is  completely  sound  and  just 
and  probably  would  be  adhered  to  when 
the  general  appropriation  bill  came  in, 
or  the  general  authorization. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  address  an  inquiry  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  Does  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  have  a  table  which  would 
Indicate  the  impact  of  his  amendment  in 
dollars  and  cents  terms  on  the  distribu- 
tion within  the  State? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  can  only  give  the 
Senator  this  assurance.  It  follows  the 


same  allocation  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  been  writing  into  law 
for  the  last  4  years.  In  other  words, 
you  are  going  to  get  the  same  percentage 
allocation  you  had  in  the  last  4  years. 
The  change  would  be  made  if  we  adopted 
the  committee  position  without  this 
amendment.  In  other  woi-ds.  the  Educa- 
tion Committee  is  making  the  change  in 
the  allocation  we  had  In  recent  years. 
This  amendment  is  consistent  with  what 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
done  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  We  have  not  been  fund- 
ing As  at  100  percent.  This  would  affect 
those  th?t  have  100  percent  at  25  per- 
cent. 

We  have  made  changes  in  this  bill, 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  makes 
a  good  point. 

Mr.  COTTON.  We  have  been  funding 
the  A's  with  25  percent. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  At  100  percent. 
Mr.  COTTON.  At  100  percent  in  the 
past.  Now,  we  find  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  saw  to  it  early  in  the  bill  to 
get  his  Bs  authorized  so  this  does  not 
jeopardize  his  money. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  am  concerned  with  the 
A's.  If  you  have  a  mihtary  base  in  a  rel- 
atively unpopulated  county,  then  the  A 
students  are  funded  at  100  percent  under 
the  amendment,  but  if  there  is  a  large 
military  base  in  a  large  county  with  the 
same  nimiber  of  children,  but  less  than 
25  percent  of  the  total  school  population, 
the  A's  are  not  fimded  at  100  percent. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Then  they  are  not 
funded  at  100  percent. 

Mr.  BEALL.  If  a  State  is  unlucky 
enough  to  have  a  military  base  in  a  large 
county,  the  situation  is  treated  differ- 
ently than  if  it  were  in  a  small  county. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  in  most  of 
these  cases  the  school  districts  operate 
the  schools  on  the  base.  If  they  refuse  to 
operate  these  schools  for  less  than  100 
percent  of  entitlement,  the  Federal  Gov- 
eiTunent  has  to  operate  the  schools.  If  the 
Pedera'  Government  operates  these 
schools  you  have  poorer  education  and  at 
a  greater  cost.  In  fact,  it  has  been  reli- 
ably estimated  that  such  a  procedure 
would  cost  twice  as  much. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
tliink  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
understands  our  problem,  and  that  Is 
that  those  people  that  have  less  than  25 
percent  might  have  a  situation  where 
they  are  equally  deserving.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  and  I  are  argu- 
ing for  100  percent  funding  of  all  A  stu- 
dents. The  Senator  is  talking  about  100 
percent  of  those  with  25  percent.  We  are 
worrying  about  the  others.  I  have  that 
situation  in  my  State  of  Alaska.  We  have 
some  that  have  been  added  and  my  State 
will  lose.  You  take  all  of  the  A  money 
first  and  then  figure  the  distribution  of 
the  balance.  I  think  we  have  not  funded 
all  the  A  students  at  100  percent. 

I  am  not  criticizing  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  It  is  what 
we  have  done  in  the  past.  But  I  hope  we 
make  progress  and  commit  om-selves  to 
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100  percent  funding  of  A  students.  That 
I  can  support  wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?      ^ 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Originally,  of  course, 
this  bill  was  designed  to  do  what  the  pro- 
F>osal  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
provides:  to  take  care  of  these  sudden 
impacts  due  to  Army  bases.  Now  we  are 
saying  that  \n  sparsely  populated  areas, 
where  you  have  the  impact  of  a  base  that 
takes  away  the  tax  allowance,  when  it  is 
25  percent  we  will  fund  it  completely. 

I  wEint  to  make  It  explicit  that  this 
applies  also  to  Indians  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions where  we  have  taken  the  trust  land 
away  and  have  taken  it  out  of  the  tax 
base,  and  where  we  have  that  Impact 
there  is  not  any  way  to  finance  the 
schools  unless  we  have  100  percent 
funding. 

If  areas  are  f  ortimate  enough  to  have  a 
military  base  in  a  heavily  populated  area, 
they  do  have  a  real  property  tax  base  so 
that  they  can  take  care  of  it  If  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  does  not  com- 
pletely fund  it.  But  originally  we  said 
when  we  go  in  and  create  this  sudden 
and  extraordinary  Impact  of  a  military 
base  or  an  Indian  reservation,  or  some  of 
these  things,  we  will  fund  it  under  Public 
Law  874. 

Later  several  other  things  have  taken 
place  but  this  is  to  take  care  of  that  ex- 
traordinary situation  that  removes  such 
a  tremendous  amount  of  property  from 
the  taxing  for  school  purposes.  This  does 
apply  to  Indian  reservations.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  METCALF.  And  the  boys  and  girls 
who  live  on  Indian  reservations,  up  to  25 
percent,  would  be  category  A  students. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  technical  amendment 
to  my  amendment  In  order  to  conform 
it  to  the  bill.  It  does  not  change  the  sub- 
stance but  simply  brings  the  numbering 
into  line. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  the  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  change  be  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  will  send  his  modification 
to  the  desk. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows : 

On  page  215,  between  lines  10  and  11,  In- 
sert the  following  new  section : 

"ENTITLEMKNT  TO  PAYMENTS  WITH  BESPECT 
TO  HIGH  CONCENTRATIONS  OF  CHILJ>REN 
WHO  RESIDE  ON  OB  WHOSE  PARENTS  ARE  EM- 
PLOYED ON  FEDERAL  PROPERTY 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1960  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty- 
first  Congress)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"  '(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act  (including  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 6(c))  a  local  educational  agency  with 
respect  to  which  the  number  of  children 
determined  for  any  fiscal  year  under  sub- 
section (a)  amounts  to  at  least  25  per  cen- 


tum of  the  total  nimiber  of  children  who 
were  in  average  daUy  attendance  at  the 
schools  of  such  agency  during  such  fiscal 
year  and  for  whom  such  agency  provided 
free  public  education,  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  an  amount  equal  to  100  per  centum  of 
the  amounts  to  which  such  agency  would  be 
otherwise  entitled  under  this  Act.  The  pro- 
visions of  section  5(c)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  local  educational  agency  to  which  this 
subsection  applies.'. 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  efTectlve  on  and  after  July  1. 
1974.". 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment  numbered 
1026. 

Thirty-four  States  contain  one  or  more 
school  districts  with  severe  category  A  or 
"on  base"  impaction  from  federally  con- 
nected activities.  Severe  category  A  im- 
paction is  a  rate  of  25  percent  or  greater. 
Most  districts  with  severe  category  A  im- 
paction serve  Armed  Forces  dependents 
and  American  Indians.  The  34  States 
contain  a  total  of  229  school  districts  in 
the  severe  A  categoi-y.  Nebraska  has  four 
such  severely  impacted  school  districts. 

You  may  recall  that  for  several  years 
it  has  been  necessary  to  assert  a  funding 
priority  for  severe  category  A  impaction 
through  the  appropriation  process.  S. 
1539,  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1974,  does  recognize  a  high  category  A 
priority.  But.  it  also  contains  proration 
features  which  threaten  category  A  en- 
titlements. 

Under  section  203  of  S.  1539  school  dis- 
tricts with  severe  category  A  impaction 
would  be  subject  to  proration  of  their 
entitlements  if  all  Impact  aid  categories 
are  not  fully  fimded.  Proration  could  re- 
sult in  a  drop  in  entitlement  from  100 
percent  to  85  percent  or  less  for  the  se- 
vere category  A  districts. 

To  forestall  this  possibility.  Senator 
McGOVERN  introduced  on  March  13. 1974. 
an  amendment  which  I  cosponsored  and 
which  would  make  these  districts  im- 
mune to  proration.  In  essence  the  amend- 
ment reaffirms  the  provisions  included  in 
appropriations  bills  during  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  This  amendment  merits  ap- 
proval. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  from  the  time  in  my 
possession. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from   New  York  is   recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
be  sure  we  are  talking  in  parallel  about 
the  global  figure  for  impact  aid  not  be- 
ing affected. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That   is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  simply  a  shift  with- 
in that  figure. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  correct.  I 
might  say  a  shift.  The  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  been  making  the  law 
for  years. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
that  we  should  allow  our  colleagues  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Beall  and  Mr.  Mathias), 
If  they  have  questions  about  it,  some 
necessary  time. 

How  much  time  do  we  have  In  opposi- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  hope  the  manager  of 
the  bill  would  yield  10  minutes  In  order 
that  the  matter  may  be  discussed. 


Mr.  PELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield.  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  if  this  amendment  is 
agreed  to  we  will  then  be  going  to  con- 
ference with  the  House  and  the  House 
does  not  have  this  provision.  I  imagine 
some  compromise  would  be  arrived  at, 
splitting  the  difference  between  25  per- 
cent and  100  percent.  That  would  seem 
the  normal  course  of  events  in  confer- 
ence and  this  would  mean  rather  than 
one-sixth  of  the  money  distributed  you 
would  have  less,  or  maybe  15  percent  or 
something  of  that  sort  covering  the 
areas  of  very  heavy  concentration,  and 
other  areas  less  affected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  to  have  an 
opportunity  for  this  matter  to  proceed,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  may  have 
a  quorum  call,  without  the  time  being 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Johnston).  Is  there  objection?  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  put  to  a  vote 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  the  remainder  of  their 
time? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


SECTION      406: 


ELEMENTARY      AND 
EDUCATION  ACT 


SECONDARY 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  coun- 
try's enormous  tax  investment  in  public 
school  buildings  has  not  been  paying  the 
dividends  it  could.  We  have  allocated  be- 
tween $150  and  $200  bUlion  to  the  largest 
physical  plant  in  the  coimtry,  our  schools, 
and  yet.  the  facilities  are  only  used  for 
6  to  7  hours  a  day  and  are  generally  serv- 
ing only  one  segment  of  the  population. 
The  doors  are  usually  locked  early  in  the 
afternoon  leaving  one  of  the  best 
equipped  facilities  vacant  and  wasted. 
But  there  Is  a  remedy. 

Community  education  through  the  use 
of  neighborhood  schools  and  facilities  can 
expand  the  concept  of  the  traditional 
school,  usually  regarded  as  a  formal 
learning  center  primarily  for  grades  1 
through  12  and  operating,  at  most,  only  8 
hours  a  day,  5  days  a  week.  It  can  trans- 
form the  traditional  local  school  Into  a 
community  development  center  which 
provides  opportunities  and  services  to  all 
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segments  of  the  population.  Through 
community  education,  schools  can  work 
in  conjunction  with  the  recreational,  cul- 
tural, social,  and  teaching  services  pro- 
vided throughout  the  community  and 
keep  open  the  doors  of  the  schools  for  the 
entire  community. 

Since  1930 — when  community  educa- 
tion began  in  Flint,  Mich.,  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  C.  S.  Mott  Foundation — some 
3.600  community  schools  have  been  de- 
veloped in  approximately  600  school  dis- 
tricts across  the  country.  But  many  of 
these  programs  have  had  to  struggle  for 
funding  and  have  had  to  use  multiple 
channels  such  as  school  levies,  local 
funds,  private  foundations,  and  some 
Federal  funding  to  stay  afloat.  I  think 
these  programs  have  more  than  justified 
their  existence ;  and  the  creation  of  a  na- 
tionwide, federally  supported  program  Is 
now  ai^ropriate. 

Why  use  our  public  schools  for  this 
purpose?  Public  schools  are  the  best 
equipped  to  be  commimlty  centers  be- 
cause they  are : 

Centrally  located  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods; 

Have  facilities  adaptable  to  broad  com- 
munity use; 

Have  the  personnel  £uid  volimteers  nec- 
essary to  work  with  and  attempt  to  solve 
many  commimlty  problems; 

Owned  and  sup[>orted  by  the  public; 
and 
Are  nonpolitlcal. 

For  these  reasons,  I  introduced  S.  335, 
the  Community  School  Center  Develop- 
ment Act,  which  has  been  incorporated 
into  section  406  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  I  think  it  is 
important  and  encouraging  that  S.  335 
was  so  incorporated  and  recognized  as  a 
program  deserving  support. 

In  the  many  localities  where  commu- 
nity schools  have  been  developed  and  are 
thriving,  there  is  an  excitement  and 
pride  expressed  by  the  community  about 
"oxxr  school."  Schools  are  becoming  more 
tlian  the  halls  of  education.  The  young — 
as  well  as  parents,  friends,  elderly  and 
neighbors — flock  together  to  work  on 
community  problems  together,  develop 
new  skills  in  the  arts,  learn  a  new  lan- 
guage, and  much  more. 

Recently  in  my  home  State  of  Idaho, 
the  community  schools  in  Boise  offered 
tax  assistance  to  many  of  the  commu- 
nity's elderly  and  isolated  who  were 
brought  to  the  schools  to  receive  needed 
tax  counseling  and  added  personal  as- 
sistance from  local  Internal  Revenue 
Service  personnel.  The  program  was 
praised  by  all  participants  and  has  been 
promised  to  the  community  for  next 
year. 

Transforming  the  traditional  schools 
into  community  schools  suid  centers  will 
offer  the  citizens  a  more  substantial  div- 
idend for  the  huge  tax  investment  they 
have  put  out  for  the  schools  over  many 
years.  "Ilie  entire  community  benefits 
from  their  investment  and  is  able  to  meet 
and  work  with  teachers,  students, 
friends,  and  neighbors  and  simultane- 
ously increase  their  own  talents  and 
abilities. 


Mr.  President,  I  earnestly  ask  that  our 
Members  support  the  concept  of  commu- 
nity education  in  this  country.  From  the 
knowledge  gained  from  such  a  program, 
we  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  benefits 
we  have  available  to  us  at  such  low. 
modest  costs. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Is  there  any 
morning  business? 


EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1974— BUSING 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  very  deep  regret  over  the 
failure  of  the  Senate  to  act  once  more 
on  the  problem  faced  by  the  children  of 
the  country,  under  compulsion  of  the 
courts,  as  it  rejected  the  Gumey  amend- 
ment by  one  vote. 

I  should  say,  first  of  all,  that  that  vote 
Indicated.  I  think,  growing  dismay  and 
disenchantment,  not  only  in  the  coun- 
try, but  also  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  with  con- 
ditions that  many  of  us,  at  least,  have 
considered  to  be  intolerable. 

I  might  say  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues that  if  they  have  not  suffered 
under  this  kind  of  compulsion,  perhaps 
it  is  understandable  that  they  do  not 
realize  the  extent  of  the  burden  imposed 
on  our  schools,  our  parents,  and  our  chil- 
dren. But  for  those  who  do  have  the 
problem,  as  we  do  in  my  State,  there  is 
no  alternative  but  to  continue  this  fight, 
and  we  shall  do  so  until  we  are  success- 
ful. 

I  have  some  newspaper  articles  from 
Tennessee  that  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  -in  the  Record,  one  show- 
ing the  drastic  drop  in  junior  high  aca- 
demic achievement  levels,  another  show- 
ing the  request  by  facility  members  for 
the  right  to  use  a  Lance  spray  to  break 
up  fights,  another  on  the  busing  debate 
itself,  another  on  a  student  behavioral 
center,  another  on  the  Increased  budget 
required  under  this  program,  another  on 
the  incredible  miUlons  of  dollars  that 
are  betng  required  for  additional  funds 
for  school  transit,  another  relating  to  an 
incident  where  weapons  were  fired  and 
chains  hurled  in  a  fight,  others  on  the 
drop  in  our  parent-teachers  association 
membership  in  Nashville  from  50.000  par- 
ents  to  30,000,  another  on  a  statement 
where  the  school  board  felt  they  were 
fortunate  to  miss  a  Federal  survey  on 
racism,  another  on  metro  school  enroll- 
ment dr(H>Ping  further,  another  on  metro 
school  attendance,  a  further  one  on  na- 
tional PTA  votes  against  busing,  and  a 
final  one  on  discipline  as  a  major  prob- 
lem in  the  schools  and  communities.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  arti- 
cles be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Scores  Show  Drastic  Dbop  ik  Juwiob  Hich's 
Academic  Achievexcnt 
Metropolitan  achievement  test  scores  for 
the  ^ast  three  school  years — 1960-70  through 
1971-73 — at  Moore  Junior  High  School  show 
a  drastic  fall  In  academic  achievement  and  a 
dramatic  rise  In  the  number  of  "below  av- 
erage" students,  a  letter  to  Dr.  Elbert  Brooks. 
Metro  school  director,  from  Mrs.  Charles  P. 
Frazler.  1971-72  PTA  president,  discloses. 

Achievement  scores  for  the  three  school 
years  In  reading,  language,  social  studies, 
math  comprehension  and  science  were  set 
out  l.T  the  letter  to  Dr.  Brooks. 

The  letter  was  mailed  June  1,  Mrs.  Prazler 
said,  but  no  reply  has  been  received.  Moore 
has  been  In  operation  for  three  years,  so  the 
scores  reflect  its  entire  history  as  a  Junior 
high  school. 

"As  parents  of  some  of  the  students  at 
Moore  Junior  High  School,  we  appeal  to  you 
in  their  behalf,"  Mrs.  Prazler  wrote. 

The  test  scores  for  the  three  academic  years 
showed  that  the  number  of  "superior"  read- 
ing students  dropped  more  than  two-thirds, 
and  the  nvimber  of  "below  average"  readers 
Increased  by  threefold. 

In  1969-70,  Moore  Junior  High  had  18  per 
cent  of  Its  students  ranked  as  "superior"  by 
the  achievement  tests  In  reading.  Tbe  per- 
centage dropped  to  11  per  cent  In  1970-71. 
Only  5  per  cent  of  the  students  were  discov- 
ered to  be  "superior"  readers  by  the  achieve- 
ment tests  In  1971-72. 

During  the  same  period  of  time  the  "below 
average"  students  in  reading,  as  determined 
by  the  achievement  test  scores,  increased 
fram  11  per  cent  in  1969-70.  to  13  per  cent 
in  1*70-71.  In  1971-72,  the  student  body  had 
32  p^r  cent  "below  average"  readers. 

Only  2  per  cent  of  the  student  body  wer« 
•poor"  readers  in  1969-70,  and  Just  1  per  cent 
in  1970-71 — but  9  per  cent  were  "poor"  read- 
ers in  1971-72. 

"Above  average"  readers  Jumped  from  25 
per  cent  in  1969-70  to  28  per  cent  In  1970-71. 
then  fell  to  17  per  cent  of  the  students  In 
1971-72.  "Average"  readers  went  from  44  per 
cent  to  47  per  cent,  then  to  37  per  cent  dur- 
ing the  three-academic-year  period. 

"We  are  fully  aware  that  this  past  year  has 
been  a  trying  one  for  every  person  involved 
in  public  education  and  especially  to  those 
in  positions  of  authority,"  Mrs.  Prazler  wrote. 
"Realizing  the  situation,  we  did  not  make 
En  appefU  last  fall  when  our  racial  ratio  was 
heavily  balanced  beyond  the  court-orderej 
figure.  However,  now.  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
was  ask  that  you  re-examine  our  status  be- 
fore fall  opening  and  grant  us  relief  within 
the  court-suggested  guidelines." 

On  Oct.  12,  1971,  Moore  had  46  per  cent 
black  students — 422  black  and  622  white,  for 
a  total  of  944  students.  On  March  2,  1972,  the 
school  had  43.2  per  cent  bl&ck  students,  ac- 
cording to  the  division  of  pupil  accounting  of 
Metro  schools.  The  "ideal"  ratio  Is  considered 
to  be  16  to  35  per  cent  black. 

In  order  to  support  the  request  of  the  par- 
ents for  whom  she  was  making  the  appeal, 
Mrs.  Prazler  stated  that  "we  are  submitting 
Metropolitan  achievement  test  scores  for  th« 
past  three  years." 

"These  scores  indicate  an  obvious  academic 
decline,"  she  pointed  out  to  Dr.  Brooks. 

"To  further  support  our  request,  we  are 
citing  other  concerns.  Our  children  have  not 
received  as  much  scholastic  work  this  year 
as  In  the  past,"  Mrs.  Prazler  told  the  school 
director. 

OAOINO  TOO    LIBEKAL 

"It  Is  also  evident  to  parents  that  through 
tb«  necMsity  of  grad«  curvet,  aome  dilldren 
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are  receiving  higher  grades  than  we  feel  they 
have  earned. 

"One  factor  Involved  Is  the  continual  need 
for  classroom  discipline,  thus  detracting  from 
the  teaching  hour.  Another  factor  has  been 
the  effort  to  raise  the  underachievers  to  a 
higher  level  of  accomplishment. 

"So  much  time  has  had  to  be  devoted  to 
basic  skills,  to  learning  to  read  and  write, 
that  the  average  and  the  above  average  stu- 
dent had  become  bored  and  apathetic,"  the 
letter  to  Dr.  Brooks  [Joints  out. 

"Some  of  those  students  enable  of  work- 
ing on  their  own  have  done  satisfactory  work 
but  noVto  the  level  they  could  have  reached 
with  more  time  and  encouragement  from  the 
teacher  In  charge.  The  teacher  has,  of  neces- 
sity, spent  more  time  with  the  children  in 
need  of  the  most  help.  We  feel  that  the 
achieving  student  is  deserving  of  considera- 
tion as  truly  as  the  others." 

Mrs.  Prazler  wrote  Dr.  Brooks  that  "we 
want  to  assure  you  that  this  letter  Is  not 
meant  to  reflect  in  any  way  on  the  ability 
or  interest  of  our  faculty  and  teaching  staff. 

"On  the  contrary."  she  stressed,  "we  would 
like  to  commend  them  on  the  work  they 
have  done  this  past  year  while  under  stress 
and  tension. 

"However,  there  is  a  limit  to  time  and  hu- 
man energy.  We  feel  the  cause  of  education 
could  be  better  served  with  a  reduced  ratio 
of  underachievers  to  the  average  student 
which  would  permit  the  teacher's  skills  to 
be  more  efficiently  employed  and  classroom 
discipline  Improved.  Those  of  us  who  have 
worked  more  closely  with  the  school  are 
fully  aware  of  this. 

"We  do  earnestly  appeal  to  you  for  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  racial  ratio  at 
Moore  Junior  High  School  by  the  opening  of 
school  In  September  of  1972,"  Mrs.  Frazler 
concluded. 

Copies  of  her  letter  were  sent  to  members 
of  the  school  board  and  Hale  Harris,  direc- 
tor of  community  information  and  public 
relations. 

(From  the  Banner.  Apr.  30.  1974] 
Meics  Faculty  Asks  Spray  Use  To  Stop 

SxtJDENT  PiCHTS 

(By  Robert  Church  well) 

Fighting  students  face  the  likelihood  of 
having  their  altercations  cooled  off  by  a 
blast  of  Lance,  a  chemical  riot  control  spray, 
If  Meigs  Junior  High  School  faculty  mem- 
bers have  their  way. 

Rather  than  chance  personal  Injury,  the 
Meigs  faculty  proposes  breaking  up  fights, 
among  youths  by  using  the  spray,  described  ■ 
on  the  label's  container  as  being  a  "riot  con- 
trol agent  .  .  .  strong  irritant  affecting  the 
eyes,  respiratory  area,  and  skin." 

"We.  the  Meigs  faculty,  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  teacher  Involvement  Ih  break- 
ing up  fights  and  other  student  disturb- 
ances." Robert  L.  Ring,  faculty  representa- 
tive, said  In  a  letter  to  John  Younger,  Metro 
schools  director  of  group  employes  relations. 

".  .  .  One  suggestion  for  a  method  of  han- 
dling these  types  of  situations,"  Ring  said,  "Is 
the  product  Lance." 

STUDY  REQUESTZD 

"We  as  a  faculty  are  requesting  that  a 
study  be  made  of  the  problem  and  alterna- 
tives and  stipulations  to  us  as  to  our  proper 
conduct  BO  that  we  may  morally,  legaUy,  and 
ethically  (bet  In  bounds  if  we  are  expected 
to  control  student  conduct  and  disturb- 
ances," Ring  said. 

The  Meigs  faculty's  action  follows  the  sus- 
pension without  pay  of  a  teacher  at  W.  A 
Ba-^  Junior  High  School  for  reportedly  re- 
fusing to  stop  a  fight  between  two  girl  stu- 
dents in  his  mathematics  classroom  last  week. 

One  of  the  eighth -grade  girls  was  pushed 
to  the  floor  kicked  in  the  head  and  knocked 
uii;onsclous,  school  officials  said. 
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Dr.  Elbert  D.  Brooks,  director  of  Metro 
schools,  declined  direct  comment  on  t^e  sug- 
gested vise  of  Lance  to  stop  student  fights. 
He  said  a  teacher's  duty  is  to  "refer  dis- 
ruptive students  to  the  principal.  We  expect 
teachers  to  be  alert  to  situations  that  might 
cause   disruption   In   the   classroom." 

Brooks  said  the  letter  sliould  have  been 
sent  to  Hugh  G.  Waters,  superintendent  of 
school  District  I,  rather  than  to  Younger 
since  Meigs  Is  In  that  district. 

Waters  said  "we  haven't  resorted  to  this 
method  (usltjg  Lance)  previously  to  main- 
tain law  and  order'.  I  believe  the  best  w»y  to 
do.  thls'ls  to  work  with  the  youngsters  and 
their  problems." 

C.  R.  Dorrler,  Metro  Board  of  Education 
chairman,  said  his  reaction  to  .^praying  fight- 
ing students  with  Lance  Is  "negative,"  ex- 
cept perhaps  as  a  last  resort.  "There  must 
be  a  better  way  than  that  to  handle  this 
thing,"  he  said. 

Dr.  Robert  Bogen,  executive  director  cf  the 
^^tropolltan  Nashville  Education  Associa- 
tion (MNEA),  said  he  believes  the  idea  to 
use  Lance  comes  out  of  the  "desperation  of 
teachers  trying  to  deal  with  problems  we  have 
In  our  schools  .  .  .  the  Incident  at  Bass  Just 
brought  it  out  in  the  open." 

|Prom  the  Banner.  Apr.  6, 1974) 

Are  Racial  Busing's  Days  Numbehed? 

(By  Frank  Van  Linden) 

Washington. — The  Old  Pol  In  the  White 
House  is  making  the  most  of  bis  stand  on 
tiie  popular  side  of  an  Issue  which  Is  splitting 
the  Democrats  right  down  the  middle. 

Twice  recently  Richard  M.  Nixon  has  gone 
out  of  his  way  to  emphasize  his  undying 
opposition  to  busing  school  children  far 
from  their  homes  for  the  sake  of  promoting 
racial  balance  in  the  classrooms. 

First,  In  a  radio  speech  to  the  nation, 
urging  passage  of  a  multlbllllon-dollar  edu- 
caiioj^  bUl,  he  caUed  for  an  antibuslng  provi- 
sion like  the  one  he  pushed  through  the 
Hoiise  In  1972,  only  to  see  it  killed  by  a 
Senate  fUlbuster. 

Second,  In  a  frankly  political  campaign  pep 
talk  at  the  Republicans'  thousand-dollar 
plate  dinner,  the  President  advised  his  party 
that  it  had  a  winning  Issue  by  opposing 
forced  busing.  He  said  the  children  should  be 
allowed  to  attend  "neighborhood  schools" 
closest  to  their  homes,  not  btised  hither  and 
yon  at  the  behest  of  some  bureaucrat  or  fed- 
eral Judge. 

Only  the  day  before  his  speech,  the  House 
had  written  into  the  education  bUl  the  provi- 
sion Nixon  wanted.  It  would  aUow  busing 
only  as  a  last  resort  to  achieve  desegregation. 
It  would  permit  no  student  to  be  bused,  un- 
der court  orders,  any  farther  than  the  school 
next-closest  to  his  home. 

The  amendment  sailed  through  by  a  293 
to  117  majority,  as  liberal  Democrats  from 
Northern  industrial  cities  Joined  with  con- 
servatives in  both  parties  In  the  stampede 
to  go  on  record  against  crosstown  busing. 

Democrats  from  New  York,  Pennsylvania. 
Massachusetts,  Ohio,  and  Michigan  were 
among  the  liberals  from  labor  union  dis- 
tricts who  had  to  break  away  from  their  long- 
time alliance  with  the  clvU  rights  groups 
that  are  bitterly  opposed  to  the  antibuslng 
measure. 

Jim  O'Hara.  Lucien  Nedzt  and  WUllam 
Ford  Democrats  from  Michigan  industrial 
areas,  explained  that  they  had  to  vote  for 
the  Congress'  Republican-sponsored  provi- 
sion because  the  people  of  Michigan  are  al- 
most unanimous  In  opposing  the  federal- 
court  order  which  would  enforce  busing 
across  the  boundary  lines  of  53  school  dis- 
trlcte  In  the  Metropolitan  Detroit  area. 

New  York's  Congressmen  Mario  Blaggl, 
Joseph  Addabbo,  Prank  Brasco,  John  Mur- 
phy and  Otis  Pike  were  among  the  liberal 
Democrats  with  near-perfect  records  of  fa- 


voring clvU-rights  legislation,  who  neverthe- 
less switched  over  to  the  antibuslng  side. 

"Originally,  I  was  In  favor  of  school  bus- 
ing," Blaggl  said.  But  he  frankly  admitted, 
"It  has  not  worked  and  the  cure  has  l>een 
worse  than  the  disease  "  Nixon  himself 
could  not  have  detailed  the  faUiu«s  of  bus- 
ing more  accurately  than  Blaggl  did  in  these 
words : 

"The  educ&tlon  of  our  children  has  been 
disrupted.  Countless  thousands  have  l>een 
subject  to  significant  risk  of  accident  on  the 
long  roads  which  lead  to  schocds  far  from 
home   and   their   neighborhood  school. 

"Countless  thousands  have  failed  to  re- 
ceive educational  services,  they  desperately 
need  for  effective  programs  because  great 
amounts  of  money  have  been  spent  on  b\ises 
and  drivers.  .  .  .  The  cost  of  busing  is  clearly 
too  high.  It  Is  unreasonable  and  It  Is  sense- 
less. Even  prominent  black  educators,  suck 
as  Dr.  Kenneth  Clark,  have  concluded  that 
it  is  the  wrong  route." 

Foes  of  the  antibuslng  provision  will  rally 
their  forces  In  an  attempt  to  kill  it  in  the 
Senate  with  another  filibuster. 

As  a  political  Issue,  however.  It  has  already 
been  turned  Into  a  plus  for  the  embattled 
President  and  his  party,  and  It  will  remain  to 
split  the  Democrats — perhaps  aU  the  way 
into  the  1976  election. 

School  Babuers? 
(By  George  S.  Thompson) 

While  listening  to  the  -^m^Ucy*^!  radio 
station  I  heard  a  very  moving  short  pro- 
gram which  told  the  story  of  a  black  father, 
the  Rev.  Oliver  Brown,  who  through  diligent 
work  helped  break  down  the  barriers  which 
forced  his  young  daughter  to  be  transported 
several  miles  to  an  aU-black  school  rather 
than  walk  four  blocks  to  the  nearby  school 
which  was  all-white. 

The  little  girl  could  not  understand  why 
she  could  play  with  the  other  children  In 
the  neighborhood  but  could  not  go  to  school 
with  them.  Rev.  Brown's  efforts  help>ed  bring 
about  the  Supreme  Court  decision  of  1954 
which  removed  these  barriers  and  enabled 
chUdren  like  his  to  attehd  their  neighbor- 
hood school. 

Now  if  I  could  only  find  a  way  to  dc  the 
same  for  my  daughter. 

Metro  Schools.  Bbooks  Says 
( By  Prank  Sutherland ) 

The  director  of  Metro  schools  said  yester- 
day that  6,600  students  fled  from  the  school 
system  this  year,  more  white  flight  Is  ex- 
pected next  year  and  that  he  favors  asking 
federal  court  to  modify  the  present  busing 
plan. 

Dr.  Elbert  D.  Brooks  said  in  an  Interview 
he  believes  the  school  board  can  appeal  Its 
desegration  plan  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
whUe  making  requests  for  changes  to  U.S. 
Dlst.  Judge  L.  Clure  Morton. 

The  U.S.  Sixth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
upheld  Morton's  desegregation  plan  last 
week  and  commented  it  was  "puzzled"  why 
the  attorney  for  the  school  board  had  never 
asked  Morton  for  relief  from  the  hardships 
the  board  claims  the  busing  plan  has  caused 
in  Nashville. 

Brooks  said  his  staff  will  present  alterna- 
tives to  the  school  board  June  13  for  the 
board  to  consider  In  making  requests  to 
Morton. 

C.  R.  Dorrler.  chairman  of  the  board,  has 
said  the  board  "will  most  likely  "  appeal  the 
case  to  the  Supreme  Court,  saying  once  the 
decision  to  appeal  was  made,  the  board 
should  "go  all  the  way." 

The  circuit  court  Judges  were  critical  of 
the  board  for  arguing  about  hardships  of  the 
busing  plan  before  them  when  the  school 
board  had  not  asked  Morton  for  any  changes. 

Dick  L.  Lansden.  attorney  for  the  school 
board,   said   In   oral   arguments  before   the 
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appellate  coiirt  that  he  bad  not  asked  Mor- 
ton  for  relief  because  Morton,  be  said,  bad 
told  blm  privately  be  would  not  bear  such 
a  motion. 

The  court  said  It  did  not  and  said  "the 
door  Is  open  (as  It  always  has  been) "  to  Mor* 
Ion's  court  to  petition  for  changes.  In  fact, 
the  circuit  court  said,  Morton  had  said  him- 
self in  his  order  that  he  anticipated  some 
changes  might  have  to  be  considered. 

Brooks  said  bis  staff  will  present  two  basic 
alternatives  to  the  board:  (1)  Improve  the 
safety  of  the  program  by  reducing  the  ex- 
tremely early  and  late  bus  schedules,  and-or 
(21  Make  zone  changes  to  alleviate  or  mod- 
ify the  black-white  ratio  within  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  present  transportation  fleet. 

■The  first  alternative  would  result  in  less 
Integration  than  Is  currently  carried  out," 
Brooks  said.  "The  second  proposal  might  re- 
tain the  present  degree  of  Integration  but 
make  no  changes  In  the  safety  or  incon- 
venience. 

"The  underlying  fact  Is  that  there  can 
be  no  substantial  relief  without  additional 
transportation." 

Brooks  said  the  current  busing  plan  "has 
resulted  In  white  flight  changing  the  black- 
white  ratio"  from  those  predicted  under 
Morton's  plan. 

■Contributing  to  white  flight  Is  the  mat- 
ter of  inconvenience.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
have  a  crying  need  to  do  something  about 
inconvenience  of  transportation,  and  then 
we  also  have  to  alleviate  other  conditions 
that  lead  to  white  flight,  such  as  racial  Im- 
balances." 

Under  Morton's  plan,  no  school  would 
have  had  more  than  a  44^r  black  student 
body.  However,  with  the  flight  of  6,600  |vhite 
students,  there  are  about  10  schools  with  a 
majority  of  black  students  or  hovering  at 
the  50%  mark.  In  some  cases,  this  has  meant 
a  majority  black  school  In  an  all-white 
neighborhood  such  as  Brookmeade. 

The  school  board  voted  two  weeks  ago  to 
change  attendance  zone  lines  for  11  schools 
for  next  fall,  but  these  changes,  while  Im- 
proving the  racial  balances  at  these  schools, 
affected  only  one  of  the  10  schools  with  a 
majority  black  student  body. 

Brooks  said  the  clusters  will  have  to  be 
alerted,  with  the  approval  of  federal  court, 
to  change  the  other  nine  majority  black 
schools.  The  reason  for  this,  he  said,  is  that 
white  flight  has  been  so  great  within  the 
cluster,  there  are  not  enough  white  students 
left  In  these  zones  to  give  each  school  a 
majority  white  student  body. 

In  reviewing  the  school  year.  Brooks  said 
the  biggest  disappointment  was  the  failure 
to  get  the  long-range  building  program  off 
the  ground.  He  said  the  new  Whites  Creek 
comprehensive  high  school,  to  serve  the 
Cumberland-Joelton  area.  Is  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Metro  Council. 

He  said  the  school  board's  task  force  on 
discipline  Is  "gathering  data"  on  the  problem 
and  "If  any  quick  answers  can  be  found, 
they  will  be  put  Into  effect." 

He  said  there  were  4,500  suspensions 
handed  down  this  year,  an  uniisually  high 
number,  showing  that  the  school  system  has 
made  attempts  to  control  the  problem. 

(Prom  the  Tennessean,  Aug.  28,  1973) 
Studejit  Bbhaviorai.  Ccntes  Opens  Skt.  4 

The  Central  Learning  Center  for  students 
with  behavioral  problems  will  open  Sept.  4 
for  Its  first  full  year  of  operation  in  the  old 
Waverly-Belmont  School,  school  officials  said 
yesterday. 

In  a  status  report  to  be  made  to  the  Metro 
Board  of  Education  today,  8Cho<ri  officials 
said  the  major  plans  and  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  the  transfer  of  the  center  to 
Waverly-Belmont  from  Washington  Junior 
High  School. 

The  controversial  center,  designed  to  take 
up  to  about  150  Junior  high  school  students 
found  to  have  behavioral  pro'^lems  or  to  be 


disruptive  to  the  classroom  environment, 
opened  on  a  temporary  basis  last  winter  at 
Washington. 

Schoid  officials  said  the  first  two  weeks  of 
the  center's  operation  will  be  devoted  to 
Identification,  screening  and  placement  of 
students.  The  center's  staff,  including  prin- 
cipal, assistant  principal  and  10  teacher- 
counselor  positions,  already  have  been  filled 
for  the  coming  school  year,  officials  said. 

In  the  report  to  the  board  about  last 
spring's  operation,  the  center's  enrollment 
varied  from  48  to  50  students.  About  50%  of 
those  students  previously  had  been  Involved 
with  the  Metro  Juvenile  Court.  In  the  origi- 
nal plans  for  the  center,  that  percentage  bad 
been  estimated  at  only  about  33%. 

The  center  staff  participated  in  a  two-week 
workshop  eeirller  this  month,  preparing  the 
teachers  to  cope  with  the  special  kinds  of 
problems  In  this  kind  of  school. 

The  center  was  developed  In  response  to 
parent,  community  and  teacher  concerns 
about  discipline  In  the  schools.  Six  Junior 
highs  were  selected  as  sources  of  students 
for  the  project. 

Schools  Director  Dr.  Elbert  D.  Brooks,  said 
the  center  wUl  be  regarded  as  a  "top  priority, 
carefiilly  controlled  and  evaluated  develop- 
mental project." 

At  the  end  of  this  school  year,  the  school 
board  is  expected  to  evaluate  the  center  pro- 
gram and  decide  whether  it  should  be  con- 
tinued and/or  expanded. 

DESPrrx  Student  Lac,  Increased  Budget 

Sought 

(By  Robert  Churchwell) 

In  the  face  of  a  declining  school  enroll- 
ment, Metro  school  officials  have  asked  for 
an  Increase  of  (13.21  million  to  operate 
schools  next  year. 

A  record  budget  of  (97,854,750  has  been 
compiled  for  the  proposed  operation  of  Metro 
schools  during  1974-75. 

Delbert  3.  Nowell,  assistant  superintendent 
for  business  services,  said  the  new  general 
operations  budget,  figured  on  expected  re- 
ceipt of  local  and  state  tax  money,  comes  to 
(89,354,750. 

He  said  a  hoped-for  (8.6  million  in  fed- 
eral funds,  peaked  the  budget  beyond  this 
year's  figures  of  (76,141,515  In  g^eneral  oper- 
ation funds,  plus  (7  million  already  received 
In  federal  money. 

The  Metro  Board  of  Education  will  hold  a 
public  bearing  on  the  proposed  budget  at 
7:30  p.m.  today  at  McGavock  High  School. 
Dr.  Elbert  D.  Brooks,  director  of  schools, 
members  of  hts  staff,  members  of  the  board 
and  members  of  the  Citizens  Budget  Advisory 
Committee  will  present  the  budget  and  an- 
swer questions  from  the  audience. 

The  board  will  give  final  approval  to  the 
budget  at  Its  April  23  meeting,  after  which 
It  must  be  submitted  to  Mayor  Beverly  Briley 
and  Metro  Council  for  approval. 

2,000  Decline 

The  sharply  increased  budget  is  being  pro- 
posed at  a  time  when  school  officials  are 
predicting  a  drop  by  2,000  in  total  school 
enrollment  by  next  fall. 

E.  T.  Carothers,  schools  Information  di- 
rector, said  Metro's  140  schools  opened  this 
year  with  84,000  students.  He  said  tbe  pro- 
jected enrollment  for  1974-75  Is  33,115. 

Carothers  said  the  peak  enrollment  was 
95,000  In  1971  prior  to  a  decline  which  set 
in  following  desegregation  orders  of  federal 
district  court  here  which  called  for  extensive 
busing. 

Mr.  Roderick  O.  Snow,  Chairman  of  the 
citizens  committee,  called  for  Increased 
spending  on  schools  in  the  committee  report 
to  the  board,  saying,  "The  psychology  is  not 
what  we  can  get  by  with,  but  what  we  need." 

Noweil  said  the  proposed  cost  of  instruc- 
tion at  (59.822.377  Is  the  highest  priced  single 
Item  In  the  budget,  an  Increase  of  (7,519,500 
over  this  year's  (52,302,875. 

Nowell  said  increases  in  teachers'  salaries 


are  figured  In  this  Item  although  negotia- 
tions have  not  been  completed  between  the 
school  administration  and  representatives 
of  the  Metropolitan  Nashville  Education  As- 
sociation (MNEA). 

He  said  Ck>v.  Winfleld  Dunn's  trimming  of 
(100  from  what  was  proposed  to  be  a  (700 
salary  hike  for  teachers  will  mean  Metro 
"will  get  only  (300,000  when  we  were  ex- 
pecting (700,000." 

RISE    IN    COSTS 

All  top  items  in  the  operation  of  the  school 
system,  as  listed  by  Nowell,  show  a  rise  In 
costs  in  the  proposed  budget  document. 

Operation  of  plant  will  cost  (7,852,W7  next 
year,  an  increase  of  (699,624.  The  hike  in- 
cludes (150,000  to  pay  the  school  system's 
electric  light  bill;  (400,000  to  pay  the  school 
system's  electric  light  bill  8400,000  to  pay 
the  telephone  bill;  and  $50,000  for  gas  to  heat 
school  buildings. 

The  budget  contains  (4.240,454  for  trans- 
portation, a  (920,427  Increase  over  this  year's 
(3,320,027. 

Other  items  proposed  Include  (5,720,776  for 
fixed  charges,  an  increase  of  (901,384.  This 
item  includes  the  school  system's  contribu- 
tions to  teacher  retirement,  social  security 
and  hospitalization  insurance;  (4,971,707  for 
capital  outlay,  a  (2.360,326  increase  over  this 
year's  (2,611,381;  and  (3,015,810  for  mainte- 
nance costs,  an  increase  of  (258,572  over  last 
year's  (2,767,238. 

(From  the  Banner,  Jan.  1,  1974] 

Mmto  Schools  'Lucky'  To  Miss  Survey  on 

Racism 

(By  Robert  Churchwell) 

The  Metro  school  system  is  "lucky"  not  to 
be  participating  in  a  national  survey  of  racial 
attitudes  of  students  in  desegregated  schools, 
which  Is  "a  good  thing  and  necessary  but 
creates  difficulty  and  misunderstanding," 
Dr.  Charles  B.  Watts,  assistant  superintend- 
ent for  program  and  staff  development,  said. 

The  survey  is  being  conducted  by  the  XT.S. 
Office  of  Education  in  school  systems  In  25 
states,  including  Tennessee,  "to  measure  the 
effectiveness  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  being  spent  under  the  1972  Emer- 
gency School  Aid  Act  (ESAA)." 

Funds  allocated  local  school  systems  under 
ESAA  are  designated  for  programs  to  help 
relieve  desegregation  problems  within  schools 
and  at  the  community  level. 

The  Metro  school  system  has  field  a  (7.6 
million  request  for  ESAA  funds  for  the  1974- 
76  school  year  with  the  regional  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  in  Atlanta,  Watts  said.  He  said 
an  answer  to  the  request  is  expected  by  the 
middle  of  February. 

Michael  J.  Wargo,  evaluation  project  offi- 
cer for  ESAA,  said  the  random  survey  will 
continue  until  29,000  students  have  been 
questioned  "despite  charges  that  the  ques- 
tions are  highly  Infianunatory  and  racist." 

Watts  said  his  office  was  contacted  two  or 
three  months  ago  to  let  "us  know  we  were 
lucky  enough  not  to  be  Included  In  the 
survey." 

"It's  Just  a  lot  of  work  which  we  don't 
get  any  feedback  on.  It  has  to  be  done  for 
evaluation.  It's  a  good  thing  and  necessary 
but  it  creates  a  lot  of  difficulty  and  misun- 
derstanding." Watts  said. 

Students  are  asked  in  the  survey  to  state 
their  perception  of  their  own,  their  parents', 
teachers'  and  principals'  feelings  about  de- 
segregation. 

Among  questions  asked  them  are: 

"How  do  your  parents  feel  about  black 
and  white  students  going  to  the  same 
school?" 

"Do  you  think  black  students  cause  more 
trouble  than  other  kinds  of  students?" 

"Do  you  think  white  teachers  In  the  school 
are  unfair  to  students  who  are  not  white?" 

"Do  you  think  black  people  are  smarter 
than  other  people?" 

Wargo  said  Congress  requires  evaluation 
of  the  desegregation  aid  law's  effectiveness  In 
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Improving  race  relations,  reducing  minority 
isolation  and  Improving  academic  achieve- 
ment. 

He  «ald  the  survey  will  be  repeated  during 
the  19TS-76  school  year,  but  the  first  results 
won't  be  a'xailable  for  a  year. 

Wr^poN  Fired,  Ch.*iks  Hurled  in  Fight  at 

I>EARL 

( By  Robert  Glass) 

Terror  swept  through  the  Pearl  High 
School  cafeteria  during  the  lunch  hour  when 
three  young  men  attacked  two  students, 
hurled  obalrs  and  fired  a  pistol  at  one  of 
them,  authorities  said  today. 

Youth  Guidance  Director  George  C'arrey 
said  the  fight  and  shooting  occurred  at  noon 
Tuesday  while  the  lunchroom  was  filled  with 
students.  However,  no  injxiries  were  report- 
ed. 

Two  brothers  and  another  youth,  all  17 
years  old,  were  arrested  Wednesday. 

Currey  identified  those  charged  as  Jeffrey 
Fenton  and  Joseph  Fenton,  both  of  1714  Hei- 
man  St.;  and  Orlando  Westbrooks,  who  gave 
his  address  as  the  2600  block  of  Helman 
Street. 

Principal  Leslie  Cames  said  the  attack  was 
directed  at  students  Lorenzo  Short  and  Ke- 
vin Howse,  l>oth  17. 

Cames  said  the  fight  "lasted  about  20  sec- 
onds" and  happened  ■■suddenly.'' 

"The  students  were  frightened  but  did  not 
run  out  (of  the  cafeteria)  in  any  special 
great  numbers,"  he  said. 

The  episode  began  In  the  restroom  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  senior  high  school  located 
at  601  17th  Ave.  N.,  police  reported. 

Cames  said  Short  and  Jeffrey  Fenton  "got 
Into  an  argument"  In  the  restroom.  He  said 
he  escorted  Fenton  from  the  school  by  way  of 
"the  nearest  exit." 

Fenton  re-entered  the  school  "by  another 
door,"  Carnes  said,  and  was  Joined  by  his 
brother  and  Westbrooks. 

"They  found  Short  and  Howee  In  the 
lunchroom  and  a  fight  ensued,"  tbe  princi- 
pal said. 

Currey  reported  Jeffrey  Fenton  fired  a 
.22-caliber  derringer  pistol  at  Short,  the  bul- 
let missing  him. 

The  three  alleged  assailants  fied  from  the 
school  after  the  shooting,  Currey  said. 

Cames  said  the  incident  resulted  from  a 
fight  the  five  youths  reportedly  had  Sunday 
In  which  "guns  were  Involved  on  both  sides." 

The  exact  nature  of  the  disagreement 
among  the  five  youths,  who  Carnes  described 
as  "friends,"  was  not  known. 

Currey  said  officers  found  the  derringer 
pistol  under  Joseph  Fenton's  bed  mattress 
when  they  went  to  his  house  to  make  the  ar- 
rest. 


Metro  PTA  Membership  Drop  Cited 

Memberships  In  the  Metro  PTA  council 
have  declined  20,000  from  a  high  of  50,000  in 
1970,  a  report  to  the  executive  committee 
said. 

The  drop  over  a  shorter  period  of  one  year 
was  3,000  members — from  33,000  last  year  to 
the  present  30,000  members  on  roll,  the  re- 
port said. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Kott.  council  pre;;ident,  said 
"general  apathy"  and  an  Increase  In  the 
number  of  women  working  are  reasons  why 
PTA  membership  is  down.  Other  factors  in- 
clude the  development  of  one-year  schools, 
some  of  which  discourage  PTAs  as  part  of 
their  programs,  and  the  fact  that  famUles 
who  have  as  many  as  five  children  in  school 
and  are  luiable  to  pay  membership  dues 
ranging  from  60  cents  to  (5,  she  said. 

Mrs.  Kott  urged  local  PTAs  to  try  to  at- 
tract parents  whose  children  attend  schools 
In  oommunlttee  other  than  where  they  live. 
She  said  "one  final  memberablp  thrust"  In 
a  schoid  year,  usually  during  open  house,  will 
not  reach  these  parents. 


In  other  action  the  committee  received  a 
rejHJrt  that  state  PTA  membership  was  down 
by  30,000  as  of  Dec.  1;  approved  plans  to 
charter  a  bus  for  delegates  to  attend  the  state 
PTA  convention  April  23-25  in  Memphis; 
and  approved  plans  for  the  annual  presi- 
dents and  principals  banquet  at  6:30  p.m. 
March  18  at  the  Airport  Hilton  Inn. 


[From  the  Nashville  Banner,  Mar.  27,  1974 1 
Metro  School   EKBOLLi.t£NT  Drops 
(By  Robert  Churchwell) 
Metro  school  enrollment  will  drop  another 
2,000  students  by  next  fell  but  there  are  still 
reasons  why  the  Metro  Board  of  Education 
should  shape  the  1974-75  budget  to  reflect 
increased  spending  over  this  year.  Dr.  Rod- 
erick   G.    Snow,    chairman   of   the    Citizens 
Budget   Advisory   Committee   to   the   l>oard, 
said  Tuesday. 

"The  question  is,"  Snow  said  in  reporting 
the  committee's  budget  priorities,  "why 
spend  more  money  for  fewer  students?  We 
v.ill  lose  2,000  more  students  next  year. 

"Status  school  budgets  are  not  what  we 
want.  We  want  more,"  said  Snow,  a  patholo- 
gist at  St.  Thomas  Hospital. 

"The  psychology  Is  not  what  we  can  get  by 
with,  but  what  we  need,"  he  said. 

Snow  said  in  an  interview  that  his  figure 
on  an  enrollment  drop  was  reported  by  a 
school  official  at  a  citizens  budget  hearing  in 
school  District  III. 

E.  T.  Carothers,  schools  director  of  Infor- 
mation, said  schools  opened  this  year  with 
84,000  students  and  the  projected  enrollment 
for  1974-75  Is  82,115. 

Hs  said  the  peak  enrollment  was  95,000 
m  1971  prior  to  a  decline  which  set  in  follow- 
irg  desegregation  orders  of  federal  district 
court  here  which  called  for  extensive  busing. 
The  board  has  not  settled  on  a  total  figure 
for  next  year's  budget.  Eleven  uncut  depart- 
mental requests  reported  by  officials  come  to 
(98  million,  about  (14  million  above  this 
ye.-:r's  total  budget. 

"We  do  have  a  lot  of  cutting  to  do,"  said 
Dr.  Elbert  D.  Brooks,  director  of  schools. 

Snow  said  Inflation  of  current  costs  in  op- 
erating the  school  system  and  "expanded 
horizons  of  people"  are  reason-j  to  put  more 
money  In  the  new  budget.  He  listed  state 
laws  that  require  public  education  of  chU- 
dren  "with  varying  handicaps"  and  similar 
laws  expanding  the  teaching  of  vocational 
education  among  other  spending  factors. 

The  committee's  priority  items  recom- 
mended for  inclusion  In  the  board's  adopted 
budget  totals  (9.5  million.  Snow  said  the  pri- 
orities mean  "better  teaching,  expanded  pro- 
grams of  many  types  and  also  Improved 
buildings." 

The  reports  call  for  (3  million  to  buy  more 
buses  to  reduce  staggered  school  openings  to 
no  later  than  8:30  a.m.  by  next  fall. 

Other  Items  Include  raising  the  per  pupil 
expenditure  for  materials  from  the  present 
(6  on  a  scale  ranging  to  (10  per  pupil  at  a 
(328,000  costs;  reducing  tbe  elementary  and 
junior  high  teacher-pupil  ratio  from  27  and 
28  students  per  teacher  to  25  per  teacher  at 
a  cost  of  (1.6  million;  and  programs  to  im- 
prove reading  and  mathematics  in  Junior 
high  schools  at  a  cost  of  (600,000. 

The  report  asks  that  (1.8  million  be  spent 
to  hire  160  more  high  school  teachers  and 
that  (250,000  be  spent  for  more  materials  at 
the  high  school  level. 

The  citizens  committee  dealt  with  the  con- 
troversial subject  of  salary  raises  for  teach- 
ers with  a  generallEed  statement. 

"Again,  as  they  did  last  year,  the  cltlaens 
expressed  great  concern  about  salaries  paid 
to  school  personnel.  It  was  strongly  recom- 
mended that  salaries  raised  for  all  personnel 
to  keep  pace  with  Inflation  as  a  minimum  In- 
crease," the  report  said. 

The  board  took  no  action  on  the  report 
The  board  wUl  present  its  proposed  budget 
at  7:30  p.m.  April  9  at  a  public  hearing  at 
McGavock  High  School. 


Meigs  School  Attendance  Poor,  Brocks 
Says 

The  director  of  Metro  Schools  has  advised 
the  Metro  Board  of  Education  that  student 
attendance  at  Meigs  Junior  High  School  "Is 
very  poor,"  and  that  schools  throughout  the 
East  Nashville  section  generally  have  worse 
attendance  records  than  schools  in  other 
ssctions  of  the  city. 

Dr.  Elbert  D.  Brooks  said  that  Meigs  stu- 
dents remain  absent  for  "an  appreciable 
time."  He  said  Meigs  drew  tbe  attention  of 
school  officials  last  week  when  four  students 
were  found  to  ha  ;  been  absent  from  school 
for  four  months. 

Brooks  said  additional  staff  members  and 
a  team  of  home  visitors  will  be  assigned  to 
Meigs  to  help  its  principal,  Owen  Warford, 
and  faculty  deal  with  the  problem. 

He  said  a  plan  drawn  by  Dr.  Dolphus 
Spence,  director  of  secondary  education.  Area 
I.  wUl  distribute  the  responsibility  for  ab- 
senteeism among  school  personnel  and 
parents. 

Spence  said  the  plan  has  been  completed 
and  will  be  Implemented  this  week  at  Meigs. 
He  said  he  couldn't  discuss  details  until  a 
full  report  is  made  to  the  board. 

On  a  related  issue.  Dr.  Virginia  Dobbs.  di- 
rector of  pupil  personnel  services,  said  she 
doesn't  feel  from  a  philosophical  standpoint 
that  "we  could  ever  defend"  student  suspen- 
sion to  solve  discipline  problems. 

She  said  suspension  keeps  a  student  from 
learning,  if  he  is  a  good  student  and  rein- 
forces what  he  wauts  do  stay  way  from 
school)    if  be  Is  a  poor  student. 

Dr.  Dobbs  said  suspensions  have  more  tlian 
doubled  in  Metro  schools  in  the  last  seven 
ye'srs.  She  said  suspensions  occur  mainly  at 
the  secondary  level  and  only  a  few  at  "the 
elementary  level.  She  said  principals  use  the 
alternative  of  suspension  rather  than  cor- 
poral punishment  at  the  secondary  level. 

Brooks  said  "we  ought  to  be  smart  enough 
to  find  a  better  way  than  suspension  to  deal 
with  behavior  problems." 

The  board  approved  new  facilities  for  voca- 
tional programs  at  Cohn.  East.  Hlllsboro  and 
Hillwood  High  Schools.  Dr.  Bill  M.  Wise,  as- 
sistant superintendent  for  facility  develop- 
ment and  services,  said  the  move  will  "make 
some  impact  in  vocational -technical  pro- 
grams" at  the  schools. 

National  PTA  Votes  To  Oppose  Busing 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — The  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers  (PTA)  voted  two-to- 
one  Tuesday  against  court  ordered  busing  to 
achieve  racial  balance. 

In  an  emotlcm  charged  session,  650  dele- 
gates opposed  busing  and  353  were  in  favor. 
The  measure,  however,  must  be  approved  by 
31  state  assemblies  In  the  PTA  before  it  be- 
comes a  permanent  Item  for  action. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  1,156  delegates 
are  from  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Virginia. 
Harold  Rhea,  an  elementary  school  principal 
from  Birdvllle,  Tex.,  said  his  group  began 
recruiting  members  last  year  to  assure  a  full 
delegation  at  the  convention. 

Rhea  said  he  opposes  busing  because  "we 
are  already  Integrated.  Of  16.000  students  in 
our  community,  27  are  colored.  We  would 
love  for  you  to  visit." 

(From  the  Nashville  Banner,  June  14,  1972  J 

Discipline  KIajok  Woe  at  Schools 

(By  Grady  Gallant) 

The  problem  of  enforcement  of  discipline 
is  growing  at  a  rapid  rate  and  discipline  Is 
now  "a  major  problem"  in  the  Metro  public 
schools,  a  Task  Force  on  Discipline  reported 
to  the  school  board  Tuesday  afternoon. 

The  Task  Force,  which  In  its  Phase  I  report 
merely  gave  the  status  of  disdpUne  In  the 
schools,  found  that : 

1.  Suspensions  of  students  have  In- 
creased 321  per  cent  In  the  past  four  years. 
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2.  Indefinite  suspensions  have  riaen  over 
100  per  cent  In  the  last  year. 

3.  A  survey  of  teaching  personnel  shows 
that  66  per  cent  of  the  teachers  feel  they 
spend  an  unreasonable  and  disproportionate 
amount  of  time  with  disciplinary  matters. 

4.  Of  the  principals  surveyed,  78  per  cent 
felt  discipline  problems  required  an  unrea- 
sonable amount  of  their  time. 

TWENTT-NINE    MEMBERS 

The  Task  Force,  composed  of  29  persons, 
14  of  whom  work  for  Metro  schools,  wm  care- 
ful not  to  place  the  blame  for  skyrocketing 
disorder  in  the  schools  on  busing  of  students 
inside  the  system. 

"A  survey  of  77  urban  schools  systems  con- 
ducted by  the  Pupil  Personnel  Office  indi- 
cates that  virtually  every  urban  school  sys- 
tem has  the  same  kinds  of  problems  as 
NasbvUle. 

"Very  few  of  these  systems  have  busing 
or  Integration  as  an  available  scapegoat. 
WhUe  certain  problems  may  be  directly  at- 
tributable to  adjustments  to  the  Nashville 
court  order,  it  is  clear  that  discipline  prob- 
lems were  increasing  and  were  a  major 
problem  before  this  school  year,"  the  report 
stated. 

"Suspensions  did  Increase  60  per  cent  this 
school  year  over  last  year;  however,  previous 
yearly  Increases  were  27  per  cent,  36  per  cent 
and  18  per  cent  indicating  that  increases  in 
suspensions  is  a  trend." 

The  report  recalled  that  Metropolitan 
Nashville  Education  Association  reported  "as 
far  back  as  1967,"  (that)  94  per  cent  of 
the  teachers  In  the  system"  sought  support 
m  dealing  with  discipline. 

SOLTTTIOMS    EXIBT 

Dr.  Jim  A.  Burns,  chairman  of  the  Task 
Force  on  Discipline  and  administrative  as- 
sistant to  Dr.  Elbert  Brooks,  Metro  school 
director,  said  he  believes  there  are  solutions 
to  the  discipline  problems  the  school  system 
faces. 

"I  don't  think  the  Incidents  reflect  some- 
thing which  has  become  impossible  to  deal 
with,"  he  said  In  denying  that  8Cho(4  dis- 
cipline had  reached  a  state  of  crisis. 

"The  fact  that  we  have  had  incidents  and 
problems  does  not  mean  that  things  are 
out  of  control."  be  told  a  press  conference 
prior  to  presentation  of  the  report  to  the 
school  board. 

"You  can  go  into  any  school  In  the  system 
and  find,  indeed,  that  we  are  in  control — 
and  I  think  the  system  this  year  has  made 
stronger  and  stronger  efforts  to  insure  that 
control  is  a  factor  in  these  schools." 

Dr.  Bums  said  the  task  force  had  found 
that  serious  disruptions"  tend  to  occur  out- 
side the  classroom.  Asked  why  students  were 
frequently  seen  roaming  the  halls  and  were 
not  In  claasrooms,  he  replied: 

OFTEN    LSCmMATE 

"I  think  the  answer  to  that  is  that  many 
times  disruptions  may  occur  when  students 
are  legitimately  not  In  class — changing  of 
class,  Ijefore  or  after  school,  in  the  lunch- 
roocn,  going  to  and  from  the  lunchroom, 
going  to  other  classes.  The  fact  that  a  major 
area  is  outside  the  classroom  doesn't  neces- 
sarily reflect  that  students  aren't  where  they 
are  supposed  to  be.  They  may  be  where  they 
are  supposed  to  be  and  still  some  incidents 
can  occur." 

Dr.  Biims  said  that  he  "would  assume" 
that  students  can  now  go  to  the  restrooms 
in  safety.  "We  have  found  nothing  which  in- 
dicates that  they  couldn't,"  he  said  in  re- 
sponse to  a  question. 

"I  would  hope  that  there  would  be  a  sub- 
stantial decrease  in  the  incidents  of  behavior 
and  hopefully  our  task  force  report  and  the 
response  at  the  system  to  this  report  will 
contribute,"  be  said. 

"We  did  not  go  directly  to  parents  In 
gathering  Information,"  Dr.  Burns  pointed 


out.  "We  do  have  six  lay  citizens  on  the  task 
force  and  we  have  received  significant  in-put 
through  them  and  through  the  people  on 
the  task  force  who  work  with   parents. 

"We  were  not  able,  really,  to  isolate  par- 
ents and  flnd  a  way  to  get  to  the  large 
numbers  of  parents  tiiat  we  have.  We  did 
not  have  access  to  parents  or  getting  in- 
formation from  parents  as  easily  as  we  could 
from  principals,  teachers,  students. 

"We  were  burdened  with  the  time  factor," 
Dr.  Burns  said.  "We  had  approximately  two 
months  to  study  the  problem.  We  did  feel 
we  were  getting  significant  parent  input 
from  the  parents  who  were  on  the  task  force, 
through  students,  through  principals  who 
work  with  parents  daily. 

"I  think  we  are  pretty  much  aware  of  the 
feelings  and  concerns  of  the  parents  in  the 
community,  and  we  tried  to  have  representa- 
tion on  the  task  force.  It's  just  that  in  terms 
of  gathering  information  we  didn't  go  direct- 
ly to  large  numbers  of  parents — we  got  It 
indirectly,"  Dr.   Burns  noted. 

The  task  force  discovered  that  principals 
felt  they  were  the  "man-on-the-spot"  and 
that  they  are  caught  in  a  crossfire  between 
student,  parent,  teacher  and  administrator 
exjiectations. 

ROOTS      LOCAL 

The  task  force  "feels  that  the  roots  of  many 
of  the  discipline  problems  are  In  the  com- 
munity from  whence  students  come." 

The  report  observed  that  crime  and  dis- 
order "In  the  larger  social  conununlty  are 
increasing  problems. 

"Many  of  the  students  behave  in  their 
homes  and  in  the  community  in  a  way  that 
cannot  be  accepted  in  the  schools,"  the  re- 
port asserts. 

"Wblle  critics  of  education  often  suggest 
that  student  control  for  control  (sic)  sake 
has  become  the  foremost  goal  of  education, 
the  schools  still  have  to  grapple  with  prob- 
lems that  come  directly  from  the  larger 
community. 

"The  problem  has  recently  been  increased 
as  many  citizens  who  oppose  Implementation 
of  the  court  order  have  Increased  their  crit- 
icism or  opposition  to  the  school  system," 
the  report  states. 

The  task  force  found  that  "discipline  seems 
to  be  one  of  those  concerns  where  everyone 
wants  to  place  responsibility  or  blame  on 
someone  else." 

"Eighty-five  per  cent  of  professional  per- 
sonnel surveyed  indicated  lack  of  parental 
backing  was  a  frequent  barrier  to  resolving 
discipline  problems" — and  "86  per  cent  of 
the  personnel  also  believed  parents  are  a 
probable  cause  of  chronic  discipline  prob- 
lems." 

Students  who  cause  discipline  problems 
"are  usually  students  who  cannot  or  who 
do  not  succeed  in  school." 

"This  la  generally  true  of  students  who  are 
unable  to  behave  with  acceptable  standards 
in  Nashville."  the  report  stated. 

The  task  force  also  reported  that  the  school 
program  does  not  meet  the  needs  of  all  stu- 
dents and  that  there  is  a  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  the  purposes,  reasons  for,  and  policies 
of  the  school  system  in  relation  to  discipline. 

The  task  force  Is  now  preparing  its  recom- 
mendations of  steps  to  be  taken  next  fall 
to  improve  school  discipline.  Dr.  Burns  said 
that  this  report  may  be  ready  In  time  for  the 
next  board  meeting  on  June  27. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
continue  on  just  one  or  two  other  points: 
When  the  Senator  from  Indiana  offered 
his  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Qumey  amendment,  1  vigorously  op- 
posed It,  because  I  thought  that  it  was  an 
effort  to  prevent  a  vote  of  the  Senate  on 
the  basic  question.  We  lost  the  vote  on 
the  basic  question,  after  defeating  the 
Bayh  amendment. 


The  Senator  from  Indiana  then  fur- 
ther offered  his  amendment  as  an  original 
amendment.  I  felt  at  first  that  I  should 
support  it,  because  at  least  It  was  an  ef- 
fort to  establish  the  concern  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  this  question.  I  do  not  think  any- 
one seriously  suggested  that  it  would  do 
any  good,  but  it  did  seem  to  indicate  the 
concern  of  the  Senate,  and  I  was  tempted 
to  support  it. 

But  I  could  not.  and  I  opposed  it,  for 
one  reason:  Too  many  times  since  I  have 
been  in  this  body  and  when  I  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  other  body.  I  have  seen  Con- 
gress pass  bills  which  purported  to 
achieve  a  certain  result  and  did  not,  and 
I  simply  cannot  support  further 
charades,  further  efforts  to  delude  or  mis- 
lead or  confuse  the  parents,  the  teachers, 
and  the  pupils  of  this  country  of  ours. 

That,  to  me,  was  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
It  had  no  positive  effect  whatsoever.  As 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  described  it, 
it  was  a  probusing  amendment  as  origi- 
nally offered,  and  I  think  it  is  tragic  that 
there  will  be  some  who  will  interpret  that 
vote  as  a  step  toward  relieving  this  con- 
dition of  abuse.  It  will  not.  It  is  a 
charade. 

I  fully  imderstand  those  who  sup- 
ported it.  Many  of  my  colleagues  who 
were  supporting  our  amendment,  the 
Gumey  amendment,  voted  for  the  Bayh 
amendment  because  they  felt  as  though 
we  had  a  desperate  need  to  do  some- 
thing. I  imderstand  that.  I  cannot  crit- 
icize them  for  theh*  votes.  But  for  my- 
self, I  cannot  participate  in  what  I 
seriously,  honestly,  and  in  sOl  candor 
consider  to  be  a  charade  and  an  effort  to 
lead  people  into  thinking  something 
might  be  done  to  relieve  this  problem 
when  in  fact  it  will  not. 

Perhaps  it  Is  well  that  the  amendment 
carried,  because  it  will  not  be  long.  If 
this  amendment  is  incorporated  into  the 
United  States  Code,  before  people  realize 
it  has  no  effect  whatsoever. 

But  I  urge  my  colleagues,  if  they  are 
going  to  oppose  our  efforts  to  achieve 
some  relief 

The  PRESIDZNO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  do  ask  that  if  my  col- 
leagues, apparently  a  majority — a  ma- 
jority of  one,  at  least — are  going  to  op- 
pose those  remedies  which  we  have  pro- 
posed to  stop  compulsion  in  our  schools, 
I  deeply  and  honestly  urge  that  the  com- 
mittee and  its  leadership  propose  their 
solution. 

Today  we  have  none.  Today  there  Is 
no  relief,  no  remedy,  no  safeguard,  no 
surety  for  the  parent,  the  child,  or  the 
teacher.  Our  school  population  Is  declin- 
ing. Our  school  performances  are  declin- 
ing. Our  parental  support  is  declining, 
and  no  one  seems  to  want  to  provide 
an  answer. 

If  you  are  going  to  oppose  the  remedy 
which  we  suggest,  then  please  offer  an 
alternative  that  will  work,  because  we 
simply  cannot  longer  continue  this  con- 
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dition  of  coercion,  of  abuse,  and  of  dis- 
crimination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Johnston).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Is  there  further  morning  business? 
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of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  202,  the  Sen- 
ate resume  the  consideration  of  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectiOTi,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  202 
TOMORROW,  AND  UPON  ITS  DIS- 
POSITION RESUMPTION  OF  THE 
UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, immediately  after  recognition  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxmire).  and  the  con- 
summation of  his  order  to  speak,  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  817,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 202,  that  there  be  a  time  limitation 
thereon  of  15  minutes  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.)  and  the  distin- 
gushed  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire);   and  that  upon  disposition 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  will  convene  tomorrow 
at  9  a.m.  After  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire) 
will  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes;  after  which  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  817,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  202, 
designating  the  premises  occupied  by  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  as  the  o£BciaI 
residence  of  the  Vice  President.  There  is  a 
time  limitation  of  15  minutes  on  that 
joint  resolution,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.) 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire  » . 

Upon  disposition  of  that  joint  resolu- 
tion, the  Senate  will  resume  considera- 
tion of  the  unfinished  business,  S.  1539, 
a  bill  to  amend  and  extend  certain  acts 
relating  to  elementary  and  secondary 
education  programs. 

So-called  busing  amendments  will  be 
in  order;  and  under  the  agreement,  all 
such  so-called  busing  amendments  are  to 
be  disposed  of  no  later  than  1  p.m. 
tomorrow. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  busing  amend- 
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ments  tomorrow,  the  substitute  by  Mr. 
Curtis,  Mr.  McClure,  and  Mr.  Buckley 
will  be  called  up,  and  there  is  a  6-hour 
limitation  thereon.  Amendments  to  the 
substitute  would  be  in  order.  Yea-and- 
nay  votes  could  occur.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  substitute  will  be  disposed  of 
one  way  or  the  other  on  tomorrow  before 
the  Senate  adjourns.  So  this  could 
indicate  a  somewhat  lengthy  day. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  9 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  7: 11 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Thursday,  May  16,  1974,  at  9  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  on  May  15,  1974: 

Department   or   Defense 

J.  William  Middendorf  II,  of  Connecticut, 
to  be  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  vice  John  W. 
Warner,  resigned. 

Gen.  George  S.  Brown,  U.S.  Air  Force,  for 
Bppolntment  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  for  a  term  of  2  years,  piirsuant  to 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  142. 

Gen.  E>avid  C.  Jones,  U.S.  Air  Force,  to 
be  appointed  as  Chief  of  Staff,  U5.  Air 
Force,  for  a  period  of  4  years,  pursuant  to 
title    10,    United   States   Code,   section   8034. 
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CARNEY  DEAN:  A  TRUE  PUBLIC 
SERVANT 


HON.  TOM  STEED 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15.  1974 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
recent  Easter  recess  I  attended  the  fun- 
eral services  for  a  man  who  had  an  al- 
most limitless  capacity  for  selfless  work 
in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  conservation — 
Carney  O.  Dean  of  Chandler,  Okla. 

He  was  already  at  the  retirement  age 
when  a  group  of  us  interested  in  soil 
conservation  and  water  development 
formed  the  Deep  Fork  Watershed  Asso- 
ciation in  a  meeting  at  Wellston,  Okla., 
High  School  in  1957. 

Soon  he  became  the  secretary  of  the 
association  and  continued  devoted  to  this 
task  until  his  death  at  81  last  month. 
While  he  received  some  compensation 
for  his  work,  it  could  not  begin  to  repay 
the  many  hours  he  put  into  it.  Carney 
Dean  did  all  this  because  he  believed  in 
conservation,  in  upstream  flood  control, 
and  its  multiple  use  of  water. 

He  was  bom  in  Lincoln  County,  Okla., 
and  spent  most  of  his  life  there.  I  once 
heard  a  soil  authority  describe  it  as  the 
most  eroded  county  in  the  State.  This 
Is  no  longer  true  due  to  the  work  of 
Carney  Dean  and  many  others  like  him 
in  the  Deep  Fork  Association  in  the  de- 


velopment of  such  projects  as  Bear,  Fall, 
and  Coon  Creeks,  Quapaw  Creek  and 
Little  Deep  Fork. 

Carney  Dean  possessed  a  refreshing, 
almost  naive,  enthusiasm  in  the  cause 
in  which  he  believed,  a  quality  we  too 
often  miss  in  these  days. 

I  will  always  remember  his  last  visit 
to  Washington  some  4  years  ago.  He  had 
been  here  at  the  end  of  World  War  I, 
passing  through  on  his  way  home  from 
France.  Then  he  returned  more  than  50 
years  later.  He  came  to  testify  at  the 
Agricultlire  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, headed  by  our  colleague  Congress- 
man Jamie  Written,  not  to  ask  it  for 
money  but  to  thank  it  for  what  it  has 
already  done  for  soil  conservation,  par- 
ticularly that  of  his  native  State.  We  do 
not  have  many  witnesses  of  that  kind. 

Long  years  ago  he  was  looking  ahead 
to  the  day  when  $100  million  a  year  would 
be  appropriated  for  soil  conservation. 
That  was  then  regarded  as  visionary,  but 
it  has  since  been  passed. 

In  my  files  I  have  a  2-foot-thick  sheaf 
of  the  Deep  Fork  Newsletter,  which  he 
always  issued  so  brightly  and  informa- 
tively. 

He  was  possessed  by  the  vision  not 
only  of  soil  conservation  systematically 
applied  through  tributaries  of  main 
streams,  but  also  of  the  project  to  pro- 
vide water  transportation  for  central 
Oklahoma    by    extending     the    Kerr- 


McClellan  Waterway  up  the  Deep  Fork 
to  the  vicinity  of  Oklahoma  City. 

In  his  Christmas  letter  in  1972,  Carney 
Dean  wrote : 

I  do  n9t  know  how  to  stop  work,  and  life 
is  so  good  to  me. 

Tills  remark  was  characteristic  of  a 
man  whom  I  am  proud  to  have  had  as 
a  friend. 

Milt  Phillips,  publisher  of  the  Seminole, 
Okla..  Producer,  caught  much  of  the 
spirit  of  the  man  in  his  editorial,  which 
follows : 

Name  It  Carney  Dean  Waterway 
(By  Milt  Phillips) 

Last  week  over  at  Chandler  Carney  O.  Dean 
passed  away.  Our  own  problems  here  at  home 
prevented  our  attending  his  services.  Pew  of 
you  who  read  this  will  know  Carney  Dean. 
Some  of  the  active  leaders  of  First  Christian 
Church  will  know  him  and  remember  the 
years  of  service  he  provided  the  Christian 
Men's  Fellowship  of  The  Disciples  of  Christ. 
A  few  of  the  area  here,  such  as  John  Marshall 
and  a  few  others  will  remember  Carney  be- 
cause they  were  associated  with  him  in  Deep 
Pork  Watershed  Association.  Ruby  and  Ye 
Scribe  knew  Carney  from  his  college  days  at 
OU  when  the  three  of  us  worked  together 
in  Norman's  First  Christian  Church  and  the 
church  Christian  Endeavor  Society.  Being  in 
school  with  Carney  over  those  years,  we  came 
to  know  him  fairly  well.  In  later  years  our 
paths  would  cross  occasionally,  especially 
when  we  visited  in  areas  where  Carney  was 
in  charge  of  highway  appraisals,  or  where 
Carney  was  doing  some  chore  in  church  ef- 
fort. But  for  the  past  15  or  20  years  we've 
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worked  with  Carney  often  In  developing 
water  and  soU  conservation.  Wben  the  lata 
Tom  Phillips,  the  late  John  Ed  Davis,  the 
late  Chester  Oates,  Chester  Ellis  and  Te 
Scribe  were  working  on  the  Wewoka  Creek 
flood  control  project,  Carney  and  some  of  his 
associates  from  around  Chandler  Tlalted  this 
area  often.  Because  Tom  Steed  and  the  We- 
woka Creek  Water  Conservancy  District 
boosters  of  Wetumka,  HoIdenvlUe,  Wewoka 
and  Seminole  developed  the  state's  "Pilot 
Project"  for  the  upstream  flood  control 
project  which  has  become  so  popular  over  the 
years,  water  conservationists  came  to  visit  us 
from  all  sections  of  the  state.  The  newspaper 
pictorial  section  of  the  HoldenvUle  Dally 
News  and  the  Seminole  Daily  Producer  pub- 
lished to  promote  the  Wewoka  Creek  (Big 
and  Little  Wewoka  Creeks)  flood  control  proj- 
ect received  nation-wide  distribution.  In  later 
years  Carney  Dean  and  his  fellow  residents 
along  Deep  Pork  River  from  Edmond  to  Lake 
Eufaula  used  much  of  the  same  kind  of  study 
and  information  we  on  Wewoka  Creek  had 
used.  Carney  Dean  was  a  strong  leader  in 
that  effort. 

In  later  years  the  Deep  Fork  was  declared 
by  the  U.S.  Army  Engineers  to  be  the  only 
feasible  route  which  could  be  developed  for 
barge  traffic  by  waterway  to  Oklahoma  City 
from  the  Kerr-McClellan  Mlssisslppl-to- 
Tulsa  barge  canal.  Carney  Dean  was  elected 
Secretary  of  the  Deep  Fork  Association.  He 
was  still  serving  when  he  died  in  Chandler 
last  week.  Carney  Dean  wsts  one  of,  and  at  the 
time  seemingly  the  only  one,  who  was  willing 
to  keep  working  to  develop  the  Deep  Fork 
Barge  route.  Hundreds  of  people  from  Ok- 
mulgee on  the  east  to  Edmond  and  Oklahoma 
City  on  the  west,  and  from  Seminole  and 
Shawnee  on  the  south  to  Drumrtght  and 
Cushlng  on  the  north.  Joined  the  Deep  Fork 
Association  and  learned  to  love  and  respect 
Carney  Dean  for  his  dedication  to  restoring 
the  thousands  of  acres  of  flood-devastated 
land  along  the  Deep  Fork,  and  for  his  dedica- 
tion to  developing  the  waterway  through 
Lake  Eufaula  to  Oklahoma  City.  They  named 
the  Mississippi-Little  Rock-Muskogee-Tuls* 
waterway  "The  Kerr-McClellan"  waterway 
because  of  the  devotion  of  tboee  two  United 
States  Senators  to  developing  that  water 
transportation  route. 

This  newspaper  proposes  that  If  and  when 
the  Deep  Fork  Is  ever  developed  Into  a  water 
transportation  route.  It  be  named  The  Carney 
Dean  Waterway.  No  one  man  along  all  that 
vast  Deep  Fork  wasteland  devoted  more  time, 
was  more  effective  or  was  more  dedicated  to 
reclaiming  that  vast  thousands  of  acres,  and 
to  developing  an  economic-boosting  water- 
way, than  our  longtUne  friend  Carney  O. 
Dean.  Kvery  oommnnlty  along  the  Deep  Fork 
River  owes  Oamey  Dean  a  vote  of  thanks 
and  appreciation. 


COMMUNmr  OWES  MUCH  TO  DR, 
CROSBY 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

or  CALiroaifiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  IS.  1974 

Mr.  LAOOMARSmo.  Mr.  Speaker. 
ciUzms  in  the  Oznard  Union  High 
School  district  are  fortunate  to  have  Dr. 
Joseph  Crosby  as  their  superintendent 
of  education.  Dr.  Crosby  has  announced 
his  retirement  after  25  years  of  dedicated 
service.  The  fc^owin^  Oxnard  Press- 
Courier  editorial  expresses  in  a  meanlng- 
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f ul  way  the  feelings  of  Oxnard  residents 
toward  their  beloved  superintendent: 

CoMMtnoTT  Owes  Much  to  Dr.  Crosby 

It  Is  difficult  to  Imagine  an  Oznard  Union 
High  School  District  without  Dr.  Joseph 
Crosby  at  Its  helm  as  superintendent,  but 
that  is  the  reality  to  be  faced  by  district 
administrators,  teachers,  parents  and  stu- 
dents in  less  than  two  months. 

Crosby  has  announced  his  retirement  after 
26  years'  service  to  the  district.  17  of  them 
as  an  outstanding  superintendent.  His  mixed 
feelings  about  leaving  are  shared  by  thou- 
sands who  work  and  live  and  study  In  the 
district:  Sadness  at  his  departure  and  yet 
happiness  over  the  challenging  new  tiwn  he 
has  taken  In  his  career. 

Next  year,  Crosby  will  be  teaching  educa- 
tional administration  In  E^irope  under  the 
graduate  program  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California.  We  can  think  of  no  one 
better  qiialifled  for  the  Job,  and  his  excite- 
ment at  the  prospect  of  this  new  challenge 
Is  contagious — almost  to  the  point  of  mak- 
ing those  around  him  forget  that  USC's  gain 
is  OUHSD's  loss. 

That  could  never  happen,  of  course,  be- 
cause Crosby  has  had  such  an  influence,  per- 
sonal and  professional,  on  the  district  dur- 
ing his  years  as  superintendent. 

Crosby's  career  spans  a  period  in  which 
the  district  mushroonied  from  one  school  to 
seven,  from  2,200  students  to  17,000.  Yet.  he 
never  lost  touch  with  the  changing  educa- 
tional society — serving  it  most  effectively.  In 
fact,  as  he  faced  Its  Issues  squarely  and 
honestly,  with  an  insistence  that  none  loee 
sight  of  fundamental  ediicational  values. 

Within  a  month  after  Crosby  became 
superintendent  in  1957,  an  earthquake  dam- 
aged Oznard's  high  school  so  badly  It  had  to 
be  closed.  He  improvised  classrooms  in  buses, 
the  school  garage  and  gym  to  keep  the  system 
in  operation.  With  similar  Innovation  he 
used  the  same  set  of  plans  for  construction 
of  several  high  schools  in  the  district,  elimi- 
nating architect's  costs. 

It  was  part  of  the  pattern  for  an  admin- 
istration that  practiced  economies  in  buUd- 
Ing  and  personnel,  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
the  students. 

Croeby  can  be  tough,  blunt  and  devastat- 
Ingly  honest.  Those  attributes,  combined 
with  bis  Irish  charm  and  genuine  concern 
for  people,  have  earned  him  the  reepect  and 
devotion  of  nearly  all  who  know  him.  His 
largely  unsung  services  to  his  community, 
above  and  beyond  his  professional  dtitles, 
earned  him  selection  In  1964  as  Oxnard's 
Distinguished  Cltiaen. 

He  remains  a  dlstlngulahed  citizen,  serv- 
ing his  community  in  full  perscHial  and  pro- 
fessional meestire  despite  the  pain  from  a 
pinched  nerve  In  his  neck  that  hastened  his 
decision  to  retire  at  67.  His  community  owes 
him  much,  but — knowing  Joe  Croeby — ^we 
are  sure  he  will  humbly  relish  a  simple; 
"Well  flone  .  .  .  and  Godspeed  In  all  futiire 
endeavors." 
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CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  ACT 
OF  1973 


HON.  TENNYSON  GUYER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  IS,  1974 

Mr.  GUYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  very 
time,  legislation  which  would  give  Con- 
gress the  necessary  tools  to  return  our 
Nation  to  a  soand  flseal  policy  Is  being 
considered  by  a  conference  committee. 


One  of  the  first  bills  I  Introduced  over  a 
year  and  a  half  ago  as  a  freshman  Con- 
gressman was  one  very  similar  to  the  leg- 
islation now  In  conference. 

My  constituents  are  eagerly  awaiting 
this  new  program  of  wise  and  orderly 
spending  which  is  set  forth  in  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1973.  The  hour 
is  becoming  late — the  House  and  Senate 
have  already  passed  this  legislation.  Im- 
mediate acticHi  by  the  conferees  consid- 
ering the  bill  is  a  prime  priority,  so  that 
this  important  measure  can  be  signed  by 
the  President  and  enacted  into  law. 

Unless  we  stamp  out  the  fires  of  infla- 
tion, there  is  Uttle  help  or  comfort  for 
folks  on  small  pensions  and  low  incomes. 
Since  Congress  is  the  biggest  spender  in 
the  coimtry.  it  should  set  the  example 
by  setting  its  own  budget  house  in  order. 

Our  Federal  Government  spends  cash 
at  a  rate  of  well  over  one  half  a  million 
dollars  per  minute.  At  that  rate,  the  Gov- 
ernment spent  more  money  in  the  first 
10  months  of  our  last  fiscal  year  than 
they  did  between  1789  and  1942.  In  1900, 
the  Government  employed  1  million  peo- 
ple; today,  there  are  almost  13  million 
Government  employees. 

At  this  time.  Congress  lacks  a  mech- 
anism for  systematic  budgeting  proce- 
dures. At  no  point,  do  the  Appropriation 
Committees  of  either  House  coordinate 
actions  with  the  taxwritlng  committees 
who  are  responsible  for  raising  the  reve- 
nue to  pay  the  bills.  Astonishingly, 
enough,  the  Congress  appropriates 
money  in  a  piecemeal  fashion  in  more 
than  a  dozen  separate  bills  without  ever 
first  deciding  on  a  budget.  It  is  no  won- 
der that  huge  Federal  deficits  of  over 
$100  billion  have  resulted  in  the  last  6 
fiscal  years.  By  some  estimates,  an  aver- 
age family's  share  of  the  Federal  budget 
has  risen  from  $2,000  10  years  ago  to 
$4,500  today.  Today,  our  national  debt 
is  reaching  almost  one-half  trillion  dol- 
lars and  over  10  percent  of  the  average 
American  family's  taxes  are  used  to  pay 
interest  on  our  national  debt. 

I  Join  with  several  of  my  freshmen  col- 
leagues in  respectfully  urging  the  con- 
ferees now  reviewing  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1973  to  act  expeditiously 
and  give  us  a  bill  which  will  provide  the 
legislative  branch  of  our  Government 
with  the  necessary  tools  to  establish  na- 
tional priorities,  control  Federal  expend- 
itures, and  return  our  country  to  fiscal 
sanity. 


ASTOUNDED  AT  CONTEMPLATED 
CUTS  IN  FEDERAL  AID  TO  MED- 
ICAL STUDENTS 


HON.  FLOYD  V.  HICKS 

or   WASHIMCTOIf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  IS.  1974 

Mr.  HICES.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has  re- 
cently come  to  my  attention  that  the  ad- 
mlnJstratlon  Is  contemplating  a  cut  in 
Inderal  aid  to  medical  stadents.  An  ar- 
ticle in  the  Washington  Post  on  Friday, 
May  19,  quotes  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
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tary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
Dr.  Henry  Simmons,  as  suggesting  that  a 
cut  in  aid  to  medical  students  is  needed 
to  avoid  a  future  "oversupply  of  health 
professionals." 

I  am  frankly  astounded  that  at  a  time 
when  a  program  of  national  health  in- 
surance is  in  the  works,  at  a  time  when 
medical  service  to  retired  military  per- 
sonnel and  their  dependents  is  being  cut 
back  because  of  a  shortage  of  doctors,  at 
a  time  when,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  140  counties  around  the 
country  are  without  an  active  physician 
in  patient  care,  that  the  administration 
can  actually  focus  its  policy  in  this  re- 
gard on  cutting  back  the  supply  of  health 
professionals. 

Dr.  Simmons  may  be  correct  that  a 
cutback  in  Federal  aid  to  medical  stu- 
dents would  result  in  a  savings  to  our 
Treasury.  But  at  what  social  cost?  Al- 
most everyone,  it  seems,  except  Dr.  Sim- 
mons, agrees  that  we  are  critically  short 
of  doctors  when  we  look  at  our  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

As  an  alternative,  I  suggest  that  we  in- 
sist on  adequate  social  payback  for  this 
Federal  financial  assistance  in  medical 
education.  And  this  repayment  should 
come  in  the  form  of  medical  service  to 
the  medically  needy  sections  of  our 
country. 

Now  that  the  draft  is  no  longer  in  ef- 
fect, the  armed  services  are  crying  for 
qualified  medical  doctors.  The  same  is 
true  for  pubUc  health  and  Indian  health 
facilities.  And  certainly  it  is  true  of  those 
coimties  that  have  no  doctor  at  all. 

Certainly  a  young  doctor  should  be 
willing  to  serve  a  period  of  time  in  one 
of  these  programs  in  return  for  Federal 
aid  in  meeting  the  high  costs  of  today's 
medical  schools.  It  is  a  much  better  al- 
ternative than  not  being  able  to  attend 
school  at  all — as  the  administration  now 
suggests. 
-^  I  am  concerned — as  we  all  are — about 
our  national  health  care  system.  With 
this  in  mind,  I  would  suggest  that  the  ad- 
ministration should  reconsider  its  pro- 
posal to  cut  back  on  aid  to  medical  stu- 
dents at  a  time  when  doctors  are  so  badly 
needed  and  will  continue  to  be  needed 
in  our  society. 


CONGRESSMAN  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 
PRESENTS  KEYNOTE  ADDRESS  AT 
THE  FIFTH  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE 
OF  THE  lARF 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  15.  >^1974 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Connecti- 
cut, the  Honorable  Robert  N.  Giahio, 
recently  made  an  excellent  keynote  pres- 
entation before  the  fifth  annual  meeting 
of  the  International  Association  of  Re- 
habilitation Facilities  held  in  San  An- 
tonia,  Tex.,  May  12-15. 

I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Gumo's  comments 
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with  respect  to  the  "New  Federalism" 
and  the  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram for  handicapped  persons  will  be  of 
interest  to  all  my  colleagues,  and  I  in- 
clude his  address  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 
The  New  Federalism  VERsrrs  oua  Renewed 

Partnership 

(Keynote      presentation      by     Congressman 

Robert  N.  Oiaimo) 

It  is  with  very  great  pleasure  that  I  pre- 
sent the  keynote  of  your  Fifth  Annual  Con- 
ference. I  was  delighted  to  accept  your  in- 
vitation to  speak  to  you  this  morning  .  .  . 
particularly  pleased,  for  several  reasons  .  .  . 
pleased  to  lay  aside  for  a  while  those  "ex- 
pletive deleted"  transcripts  to  get  a  breath 
of  fresh  Texas  air  .  .  .  and  to  be  able  to  see 
again  and  to  renew  acquaintances  with  some 
old  and  very  fine  friends,  E.  B.  Whitten  .  .  . 
Al  Calli  .  .  .  Chuck  Roberts  .  .  .  Nathan 
Nolan  .  .  .  Dale  Eazell  .  .  .  and  Jim  Oeletka. 

Secondly,  I  would  like,  however  belatedly, 
to  convey  my  personal  thanks  and  appreci- 
ation to  you  for  honoring  me  with  the  lARF's 
1972  Distinguished  Service  Award.  I,  unfor- 
tunately, was  not  able  to  attend  your  third 
annual  conference  in  Chicago  but  I  am 
greatly  honored  by  your  selection.  The  Award 
also  serves  as  a  daily  reminder  of  the  excel- 
lence of  your  contributions  to  Vocatlonsa  Re- 
habilitation. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  this  morning  be- 
cause I  somehow  seem  to  have  adopted  you 
and  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  handi- 
capped men  and  women  who  are  working  so 
hard  and  l>eing  served  so  well;  I've  adopted 
both  your  successes  and  your  present  diffi- 
culties. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  many 
Members  of  Congress,  particularly  those 
who've  been  in  office  for  five  or  six  terms, 
lose  touch  with  the  reality  of  social  assistance 
programs  as  they  enlarge — or  diminish — 
people's  lives.  Congressional  realities  are  the 
paper  world  of  legislation  and  committee  re- 
ports, and  the  Intellectual  exercise  and  com- 
promise of  conferences,  and  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  or  Senate.  Concern  exists 
on  an  abstract  level,  but  abstract  ideas  and 
authorization  figures  don't  live  in  wheel 
chairs  or  wear  prosthetic  devices  or  need 
vocational  counseling  and  training. 

I  frequently  rushed  along  in  that  same 
world  of  appropriations,  deficits,  budget 
Justifications,  and  markup  sessions  until  a 
close  friend,  Al  Calll,  invited  me  to  visit  a 
rehabilitation   faculty   in   New  Haven. 

That  first  visit  to  that  very  real  world  of 
struggle  and  achievement  made  a  profound 
impression  on  me — an  impression  that  trans- 
lated Labor -HEW  appropriations  figures  Into 
responsive  and  hardworking  men  and  women 
of  all  ages,  eagerly  engaged  in  rehabUlta- 
tion  training  to  enable  them  to  function  re- 
sponsibly, independently,  and  with  dignity 
in  a  society  that,  all  too  often,  is  designed 
for  the  survival  and  success  of  only  the 
strongest  and  heartiest  of  us. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  program  Is, 
without  question,  the  most  successful  and 
cost-effective  assistance  program  in  the  fed- 
eral government,  and  has  been  since  its  In- 
ception 64  years  ago.  It  has  been  a  model  for 
all  other  welfare  and  assistance  programs. 

But  because  of  the  trend  of  events  of  the 
last  5  years,  I  have  become  concerned,  as  you 
are,  about  the  future  effectiveness  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  programs.  > 

As  the  New  Federalism — the  sharing  of 
decisionmaking  as  well  as  revenue — filters 
down  through  the  bureaucracy,  the  lack  of 
responsiveness  and  accountability  of  officials, 
the  danger  of  emasculation  of  program  be- 
come frlgbtenlngly  real  possibilities. 
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ADMINISTRATION    POLICY    SINCE    196S 

Let  me  summarize  the  effects  of  this  ad- 
ministration's policy  on  VocaMonal  Reha- 
bilitation. The  New  Federalism  began  In- 
ausplciously  in  1969  when  Presidential  di- 
rectives mandating  decentralization  of  pro- 
gram management  were  sent  down  to  depart- 
ments and  agencies  engaged  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  social  programs. 

Bureaucratic  progress  toward  implemen- 
tjitlon  of  these  directives  was  typical  of  the 
speed  of  most  institutional  change,  but  the 
seeds  of  reorganization  were  sown. 

In  March  of  1973,  a  memorandum  from 
the  Secretary  of  HEW.  Caspar  Weinberger, 
went  out  to  all  assistant  secretaries  and 
agency  heads  urging  them  to  delegate  all 
decisionmaking  to  regional  offices.  The  memo 
Included  the  frank  warning  that  the  rate  of 
progress  toward  decentralization  would 
mirror  their  effectiveness  as  managers.  A 
caution  was  included  In  the  memorandum. 
I  quote.  "We  should  not  impose  on  those 
who  seek  to  decentralize  the  burden  of 
proving  ^ts  efficacy." 

Three  weeks  later,  another  memo  written 
by  Frank  Carluccl,  an  HEW  Under  Secretary, 
was  circulated  outlining  a  model  for  decen- 
tralization and  containing  a  number  of  in- 
teresting admonitions:  "If  a  legislative  ob- 
stacle exists,  a  complete  legal  opinion  should 
be  provided.  Where  obstacles  can  be  effec- 
tively changed,  a  plan  for  such  ao^^  should 
be  Included  " — or,  in  other  wordfT  if  there 
are  any  legal  roadblocks,  see  if  the  lawyers 
can  find  a  way  around  them.  Doesn't  that 
have  a  familiar  ring? 

The  memo  went  on  to  describe  some  ex- 
ceptions to  decentralization — a  category  of 
"non-acceptable  exceptions"  caUed  external 
considerations.  One  such  external  considera- 
tion was  any  resistance  to  change  coming 
from  special  groups  or  the  Congress — you 
and  me.  And  in  another  part  of  the  memo, 
"We  cannot  afford  to  permit  decentralization 
to  become  a  subject  of  debate  or  inaction" — 
or.  they're  not  going  to  stop  us. 

At  about  this  time,  career  employees  began 
to  get  wind  of  the  reorganization  and  asked 
their  union  to  request  a  written  report  on 
reorganization  plans.  On  August  1,  (1973), 
the  union  received  a  flat  denial  that  any 
reorganization  was  under  way,  a  denial 
written  by  the  man  who  was  responsible  for 
an  approved  reorganization  plan  for  a  40 
percent  cut  in  the  four  basic  program  oper- 
ating divisions  of  the  SocUl  and  Rehabili- 
tation Services — James  Dwlght,  its  Adminis- 
trator. 

The  Dwlght  plan  also  called  for  staffing 
changes — changes  that  would  result  In  a 
purge  of  the  SRS  career  staff — to  eliminate 
the  need  for  a  direct  one-to-one  shift  of 
central  office  personnel  to  regional  offices. 
"The  Job  Is  not  one  of  moving  people  and 
materials,  but  one  of  identifying  positions 
that  can  be  declared  excess." 

During  the  last  10  months  of  1973,  there 
was  a  great  flurry  of  systems  planning  and 
sclentiflc  management  underway  in  SRS. 
During  that  time,  the  Senate  kUled  a  request 
for  725  new  positions  for  SRS.  The  new  posi- 
tions were  described  In  the  HEW  budget  re- 
quest AS  critical  to  the  Department's  capac- 
ity to  manage  programs  more  effectively,  and 
to  ensure  an  active  role  In  review  and  ap- 
proval of  state  program  management  so  that 
eligibility  procedures  and  regulations  could 
be  improved.  666  of  the  726  new  positions 
were  to  go  to  regional  offices. 

Another  incident  will  help  to  Illustrate 
this  zealous  desire  to  overmanage  and  dis- 
rupt. Long  after  OMB  had  removed  the  freeze 
on  promotions.  It  was  continued  at  SRS  and 
a  freeze  on  hiring  was  Implemented  as  well. 
When  the  freeze  was  lifted,  priorities  for  a 
few  promotions  were  given  to  positions  in 
the  regional  offices,  and  the  remainder  to  Job 
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categories  In  planning,  research  and  evalua- 
tion: and  Information  systems  and  manage- 
ment. In  November  of  last  year,  it  came  to 
light  that  under  Owlgbt.  management  con- 
bultants  were  being  contracted  to  help  with 
reorganization,  and  that  they  began  to  de- 
velop and  WTlte-ln  Jobs  for  themselves  and 
their  friends;  In  effect,  began  to  pre-select 
people  to  fill  new  management  positions. 

These  staffing  policies  began  to  take  their 
effects.  Morale  began  to  deteriorate  and.  in 
ten  months,  SRS  lost  20  percent  of  its  career 
staff. 

By  last  September,  some  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion plans  were  complete:  those  that,  in 
effect,  inserted  a  layer  of  about  200  em- 
ployees— management  analysts,  information 
scientists,  systems  planners  and  deslgneirs — 
between  the  program  operating  offices  and 
the  agency  administrator. 

The  potential  for  disruption  of  program 
l>ecame  even  more  obvious  as  a  result  of 
another  memo  from  Carlucd  which  said  that 
reorganization  plans  would  not  necessarily 
be  accepted  In  full  for  any  one  program,  or, 
that  reorganization  would  be  piecemeal. 

In  spite  of  prohibitions  in  the  1973  Voca- 
tional RehabUlUtlon  Act  which  forbade  HEW 
to  decentralize  programs  of  the  RSA  with- 
out first  subnUttlng  such  plans  to  Congress, 
the  process  of  decentralization  is  stlU  under- 
w»y-  

IXdaLATTVX    HISTOaT 

The  "New"  Federalism  has  also  been  re- 
flected In  Presidential  actions  to  impede  and 
delay  Congressional  initiatives  to  extend,  im- 
prove, and  e.xpand  vocational  rehabilitation 
services. 

The  level  of  the  Presidential  budget  re- 
quest for  Fiscal  Year  1972  clearly  Illustrated 
the  Administration's  desire  to  cut  back  on 
funding  of  essential  programs  In  rehabilita- 
tion services.  Budget  requests  for  basic  state 
grants  were  reduced  from  the  previous  year's 
appropriations,  as  well  as  requests  for  re- 
search and  demonstration  project  funds. 

After  a  series  of  talks  with  Ux.  Whltten.  Al 
Calll,  and  others  concerning  the  damage 
these  reductions  would  do  to  programs.  I 
thought  it  was  imperative  to  act.  I  offered  an 
amendn^nt  to  the  Labor-H£W  Appropria- 
tions bill  for  Fiscal  Year  72  to  increase  ap- 
propriations by  a  total  of  982.4  million.  The 
increases  were  for  basic  state  grants,  grants 
under  the  developmental  disabilities  pro- 
grams, and  funds  for  Improvement  of  re- 
babilltatloa  factUtles.  My  amendment  also  re- 
stored funds  for  research  and  development 
and  raised  the  allotment  base  for  state 
grants.  The  amendment  was  adc^ted  by  the 
House,  and  the  Administration  was  foiled 
In  its  attempts  to  cripple  the  program  that 
year.  But  it  was  more  successful  in  1973. 

As  you  know,  the  President,  last  year,  twice 
vetoed  legislation  which  would  have  extended 
and  expanded  the  scope  of  vocational  reha- 
bilitation programs — legislation  which  had 
overwhelming,  almost  unanimous,  bipartisan 
support  in  lx>th  the  House  and  Senate.  The 
first  veto  occurred  In  October  1973  during 
the  final  days  of  the  campaign,  and  gen- 
erally went  unnoticed.  The  second  veto  of  a 
similar  bill  came  on  March  27,  1973 — Inter- 
estingly enough.  Just  3  weeks  after  the  Is- 
suance of  the  memorandum  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  urging  redelegatlon  of  decision- 
making authority  to  regional  offices. 

Congress'  third  legislative  attempt  In  1973 
was  successful.  The  compromise  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973  extended  programs  for  2 
years  Instead  of  3  but  did  initiate  significant 
new  provisions  for  training  of  the  severely 
handicapped.  And  again,  this  year,  the  ad- 
ministration attempted  through  "benign 
neglect"  of  the  Supplemental  Apprc^riatlons 
bill  in  April,  to  reduce  basic  rebabiUtatloa 
services. 
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In  the  absence  of  a  Presidential  request, 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  added 
$20  million  to  the  bill  to  bring  the  total 
appropriations  for  1974  to  the  full  authoriza- 
tion. (There  had  been  a  prior  understanding 
that  If  additional  amounts  were  needed,  a 
supplemental'^^proprlation  could  be  re- 
quested to  bring  the  appropriation  to  the 
full  authorization  of  (650  million.  The  states 
also  had  sufficient  funds  on  hand  to  match 
the  full  Federal  allotment.) 

In  Its  report,  the  Committee  stated  that  it 
"falls  to  understand  the  delay  in  submitting 
a  budget  request  to  carry  out  the  clear  in- 
tent of  the  law."  And,  although  no  request 
was  made,  the  Committee  approved  the  ad- 
ditional amount  so  that  the  states  could 
proceed  with  their  plans.  On  April  11.  (1974), 
the  day  the  House  passed  the  bill,  the  Con- 
gress received  a  message  from  the  President 
requesting  the  additional  $30  million. 

STATI7S    or    POLICY    AND    LEGISLATION    IN    1974 

This  picture  of  the  Admin  Utration's 
punching  and  counter-punching  at  Congres- 
sional Initiatives  Is  not  a  pleasant  or  inspir- 
ing one,  I  admit.  Nor  are  its  In-agency  poli- 
cies that  are  subverting  career  staff  morale 
and  fragmenting  program  structure. 

Staffing  of  Contra!  Office  operations  for  the 
four  program  areas  has  been  cut  In  half  in 
the  last  year  under  the  decentralization 
movement;  stafBng  in  regional  offices  has 
doubled.  Professional  career  employees  have 
either  been  scattered  to  the  10  regions  or 
have  been  disposed  of  altogether. 

Computer  and  management  experts  have 
been  placed  in  key  positions  throughout  the 
program.  Staff  morale  has  deteriorated  and 
added  fuel  to  bitter  labor-management  dis- 
putes. The  Civil  Service  merit  system  is 
being  undermined. 

The  President's  budget  for  Fiscal  Year 
1975  again  refuses  to  meet  program  and 
handicapped  population  needs,  particularly 
in  the  areas  of  training  of  professionals,  re- 
search funding  for  rehabilitation  of  the 
severely  disabled,  and  in  funding  of  basic 
state  grants,  although  states  have  unques- 
tionably proven  their  ability  to  provide 
matching  funds  as  stipulated  In  the  1973 
authorization  legislation. 

In  short,  the  Administration's  budget  re- 
quest falls  $73  million  short  of  what  Is  re- 
quired to  meet  the  minimum  statutory  re- 
quirements of  the  1973  Rehabilitation  Act. 
The  end  game  of  any  attempt  to  decentral- 
ize a  program  is  to  eliminate  the  middle 
man — In  this  case  the  state  agency — alto- 
gether, and  to  provide  funds  directly  to  the 
handicapped  individual.  What  we  may  per- 
ceive to  be  the  next  Administration  goal,  a 
logical  extension  of  its  decentralization  phil- 
osophy. Is  described  in  the  new  well-known 
memorandum,  written  by  William  Morrill, 
Assistant  SRS  Secretary  for  Planning  and 
Evaluation — a  policy  statement  that  came  to 
light  last  year  In  the  continuum  of  the  Nixon 
Administration's  apparent  opposition  to  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  programs. 

The  Morrill  memorandum  puts  forth  the 
notion  that  state  agency  programs  should 
be  eliminated  and  a  cash  assistance  policy  be 
Instituted  in  its  place — that  federal  funds 
should  be  provided  dtrectly  to  the  handi- 
capped through  individual  grants.  This 
philosophy  presupposes  that  the  individual 
in  need  of  services  will  know  what  his  needs 
are,  know  where  to  buy  them,  and  will  be 
able  to  find  his  way  through  the  maze  of 
welfare  and  assistance  programs,  offered  by 
both  the  government  and  the  private  sector, 
to  get  them.  This  is  a  corruption  of  the  phil- 
osophy that  the  government  is  best  which 
governs  least — in  this  case,  an  incredibly 
simplistic  approach  to  a  very  complex  sys- 
tem of  people  and  program  needs  and  serv- 
ices. And,  I  can  Just  Imagine  the  mushroom- 
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Ing  of  profit-making  rehabUlUtlon  centers, 
trade  schools  and  correspondence  courses 
that  that  would  very  quickly  turn  such  fund- 
ing into  "get  rich  quick  and  run"  schemes. 

The  Rehabilitation  Services  Administra- 
tion itself  is  a  shambles.  It's  been  submerged 
beneath  a  layer  of  management  and  efficiency 
experts  who  know  little  of  rehabilitation 
programs. 

Regional  RSA  officials  will  not  report  to 
their  counterparts  in  the  Department  of 
HEW  but  to  the  Administrator  of  SRS. 

Operating  regulations  have  not  yet  been 
finalized,  and  there  la  no  Indication  as  to 
when  they  will  be  completed. 

And  finally.  3  weeks  ago,  after  a  vacancy 
of  a  year  and  a  half,  the  Admnlstration  ap- 
pointed a  permanent  Commissioner  of  Re- 
habilitation, Dr.  Andrew  Adams,  formerly 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  who  admits 
that  he  knows  very  little  about  rehabilita- 
tion programs. 

Congress  is  concerned  about  the  RSA  and 
the  life  of  vocational  rehabilitation.  Legis- 
lation has  been  Introduced  by  House  leaders 
to  extend  the  RehabUitatlon  Act  for  another 
year  and  to  move  the  RSA  out  of  the  SRS 
Into  HEW's  Office  of  Human  Development,  on 
the  grounds  that  it  Is  a  human  resources 
program  designed  to  develop  the  capacities  of 
the  handicapped,  and,  therefore,  does  not 
belong  in  SRS  which  is  a  collection  of  welfare 
programs.  The  second  reason  is  to  protect  the 
agency  from  complete  decimation  at  the 
bands  of  the  SRS. 

There  are  risks  Involved  in  this  proposal; 
namely,  that  relocation  would  contribute  to 
the  frustrations  of  reorganization  and  that 
the  resituatlon  Itself  would  tend  to  help 
accomplish  the  Administration's  apparent 
goal  to  decentralize  and  reorganize  the  re- 
habilitation program  out  of  existence. 

Evidence  of  Congressional  Interest  is  ap- 
parent In  the  tone  of  the  Labor-HEW  Sub- 
committee's oversight  bearings  on  the  pro- 
gram activities  of  the  SRS.  These  hearings 
can  make  an  impact,  can  be  an  effective 
beginning  to  reestablish  Congressional  au- 
thority to  Insure,  In  a  very  real  way,  that  the 
intent  of  legislation  is  met  by  agencies,  and 
to  contain  our  Imperial  President.  We  must 
begin  somewhere. 

NEW    GOALS,    NEW    DntECTIONB 

Congress  cannot  do  the  Job  of  restoring 
the  vltaUty  of  vocaUonal  rehabilitation  alone. 
We  do  not  and  cannot  work  In  a  vacuum. 
Congress  is  an  institution  composed  of  In- 
dividual people  who  develop  legislation  that 
will  eventually  affect  Individual  people  who 
have  let  their  collective,  but  individual  needs 
be  known  to  us. 

The  only  way  to  begin  to  resurrect  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  from  the  swamp  of  the 
New  Federalism  is  to  renew  our  partnership 
of  concern  and  action,  a  partnership  of  you, 
as  Individual  professional  career  staff;  you, 
as  a  professional  association;  and  me  .  .  . 
the  Congress — a  tripartite  lobby  if  you  will. 

Obviously  a  silent  partnership  will  not 
work.  Communication  between  us  is  essen- 
tial to  our  success.  lARF,  as  a  professional 
association,  and  you.  as  knowledgable  pro- 
fessionals in  the  field,  know  better  than  I 
the  rehabilitation  program  needs;  the  funds 
required  to  Implement  those   programs. 

What  are  your  goals?  What  new  directions 
do  you  envision  taking  to  reach  and  rehabili- 
tate greater  numbers  of  the  handicapped? 

What  additional  facilities  do  you  want  and 
need?  What  Improvements  need  to  be  made 
In  existing  faculties? 

Where  do  you  want  to  go  with  program? 
Do  you  want  to  expand  services  for  the  se- 
verely handicapped — thoae  with  multiple  dls- 
abUltlea,  the  spinal  cord  injured,  the  renal 
diseased?  And  In  what  ways? 

What  needs  to  be  ck»e  In  the  area  of 
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homemaker  services — services  that  will  re- 
lease members  of  families  of  the  handicapped 
from  the  exhaustion  of  constant  care  and 
allow  them  to  work? 

Do  you  want  to  push  for  research  and  de- 
velopment in  prosthetic  device  design?  To 
explore  new  materials  aod  production  tech- 
niques to  get  t'ne  co'^ts  of  devices  down  to 
levels  that  are  affordable  by  the  average  dis- 
abled man  or  woman? 

What  about  Initiatives  In  the  area  of  en- 
forcement of  existing  federal  architectural 
barrier  laws?  How  do  we  begin  to  solve  the 
transportation  problems  that  play  havoc 
with  the  integration  of  disabled  but  re- 
habilitated men  and  women  Into  society? 

Where  do  we  go  from  here,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen? You  must  let  us.  Congress,  know 
your  thinking,  your  priorities.  And  the  time 
to  start  Is  now. 

How  do  you  get  your  Idens  to  us?  Let  me 
make  a  few  suggestions  ancl  briefly  explain 
the  communications  process. 

Members  of  Congress  are  people  with  in- 
credible demands  on  their  time  and  their 
abilities  to  influence.  Please  don't  make  the 
assumption  that  every  Member  of  Congress 
knows  all  there  is  to  know  about  all  pro- 
grams— they  don't.  Most  Members  vote  an 
Issue  on  the  basis  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  authorizing  committee,  on  a  report 
written  by  10  to  30  Members  who,  over  years 
of  Involvement  with  a  subject,  have  become 
specialists. 

Members  of  Congress  have  to  be  shown,  as 
I  was,  the  results  and  effectiveness  of  legis- 
lation In  human  terms.  How  many  of  you 
have  Invited  Members  of  Congress  to  your 
facilities  to  see,  first  hand,  what  you're  doing? 
Invite  them.  Set  up  some  news  coverage.  See 
what  happens. 

How  do  you  communicate  with  Members 
of  Congress?  Call  them  on  the  telephone.  Oo 
to  WashUigton  to  visit  with  them  personally. 
If  you  can't  see  the  Member,  talk  with  staff. 
Congressional  staff  will  convey  your  thoughts 
and  concerns  to  the  Member.  Write  letters 
only  as  a  last  resort. 

If  you  can't  get  an  opportunity  to  talk  to 
a  Member,  talk  to  someone  who  knows  one 
of  us.  Talk  to  your  board  members.  They're 
influential,  and  they  know  a  great  many  peo- 
ple who  can  be  of  help  in  getting  the  word 
to  us  in  Washington.  Use  your  Association 
representatives  in  Washington,  they,  too. 
need  to  hear  from  you  .  . . 

The  challenge  that  faces  our  renewed  part- 
nership is  to  override  the  Ni.xon  Administra- 
tion's progr^icrlppling  policies,  its  vetoes, 
its  refusals/to  request  funds,  its  attempts  to 
reorganize  and  decentralize  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation away  from  excellence  .  .  .  away 
from  accbuntablUty  .  .  .  and  out  of  existence. 

It  Is  time  to  exercise  our  Congressional  au- 
thority, your  individual  expertise,  and  the 
Association's  professional  obligation  to  insure 
that  Vocational  Rehabilitation  services  in  the 
future  reflect  the  program  excellence  of  the 
past. 

Thank  you  very  much.  It  Is  an  honor  to  be 
here  ...  to  have  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  appreciation,  my  interest  in  you  and  my 
concern  for  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 


SURVEY:  REPUBLICANS  AGITATED 
BY  TRANSCRIPTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15.  1974 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  in- 
frequently the  earliest  way  to  discover 
what  Congress  is  doing  or  going  to  do  Is 
through  the  dally  papers. 

A  recent  Christian  Science  Monitor 
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article  has  an  interesting  view  on  the 
Presidential  transcripts  and  their  effect 
on  our  Nation's  citizens  and  our  Govern- 
ment. The  article  follows: 

Suxvey:    Repitblicans   Agitated   bv 

THANSCr.IPTi 

(By  Godfrey  Sperling  Jr.) 

Washington. — The  preaidentlal  transcripts 
have  stirred  up  moral  Indignation  from  coast 
to  coast,  a  Monitor  survey  of  Republican 
leaders  discloses. 

State  chairmen  and  national  committee- 
men In  23  states — representing  every  geo- 
graphical region — say  that  they  and  ti.e  vot- 
ers in  their  states  are  terribly  upset  over  the 
tone  of  the  Watergate-related  transcripts. 
They  say  that  hard-core  Nixon  loyalists  are, 
for  the  first  time,  shaken  in  their  confidence 
In  the  President. 

However,  only  a  few  of  these  leaders  were 
recommending  that  the  President  step  down. 
Instead,  almost  all  were  urging  that  the  Im- 
peachment processes  be  pushed  along  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Of  the  transcripts,  a  Deep  South  leader 
says:  "It  was  bad  to  see  that  the  President 
considered  payment  of  hush  money.  And  it 
was  terrible  that  he  expressed  no  moral  out- 
rage at  what  he  was  hearing.  We  must  pro- 
ceed with  the  Impeachment  process  as  soon 
as  possible." 

Said  a  Western  state  chairman:  "I  thought 
they  [the  transcripts]  were  devastating.  I 
think  it  is  a  pretty  sorry  thing  that  it  was 
so  totally  shabby.  1  agree  with  the  words  of 
Senator  IHughj  Scott  [Senate  Minority 
Leader]  about  how  shabby  it  all  was.  Around 
here  it  is  raising  the  moral  indignation  of 
everyone." 

COLDWATER'S    VIEW 

Fr^m  the  Midwest:  "I'm  disgusted  at  the 
tone  of  the  transcripts.  It  has  raised  a  lot  of 
doubts  here.  And  it  hasn't  cleared  up  any- 
thing. This  is  what  Republicans  are  saying 
in  my  state.  And  they  are  disgusted  over  the 
moral  tone — the  conniving  and  the  smoke- 
fllled-room  atmosphere." 

This  growing  storm,  as  evidenced  in  this 
survey,  is  a  further  extension  of  the  unhappi- 
ness  over  the  transcripts  expressed  by  leaders 
of  Congress,  including  Senator  Scott,  and 
House  Republican  leader  John  J.  Rhode^ 

Mr.  Rhodes  has  even  suggested  that  the 
President  "consider"  resignation. 

But  Sen.  Barry  Ooldwater  Is  not  ready  to 
urge  the  President  to  step  down.  Instead,  he 
says  Mr.  Nixon  will  "know"  when  to  quit.  He 
says  he  thinks  Mr.  Nixon  will  resign  if  he  is 
impeached. 

The  President  continues  to  say  he  will  stick 
it  out.  And  his  daughter.  Julie,  along  with 
son-in-law  David  Elsenhower,  say  that  Mr. 
Nixon  will  stay  with  this  fight  to  the  end. 
even  If  he  only  has  a  senator  or  two  behind 
him  In  a  final  showdown. 

RESTLESS    FOR    FOBO 

The  reluctance  of  Republican  leaders  to 
urge  resignation  was  put  In  words  like  these 
by  most  of  those  polled:  "There  is  a  constitu- 
tional way  of  dealing  with  this  crisis,  and  we 
should  follow  It." 

But  most  of  them  were  Indicating,  In  one 
way  or  another,  that  they  would  be  relieved 
if  Vice-President  Oerald  R.  Ford  could  take 
over  the  reigns  of  government. 

Said  a  Mid  westerner:  "There  is  no  question 
but  what  {the  transcripts]  hurt  (Nixon].  I 
think  he's  done.  And  there's  no  question  that 
It  would  make  my  Job  easier  If  Nixon  weren't 
in  there." 

From  the  Southwest :  "My  reaction  was  one 
of  general  disappointment  and  disenchant- 
ment. You  would  expect  much  better  from  a 
man  in  that  position — a  better  tone.  I  am 
against  resignation.  It  is  better  for  history  If 
we  can  see  this  thing  through  the  constitu- 
tional processes." 
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SOITTHERI^ERS    SLIP    AWAV 

In  a  number  of  previous  post-Watergate 
surveys  of  Republican  leaders  some  of  the 
strongest  voices  of  criticism  of  the  Presideiit 
came  from  the  North  and  the  more  highly 
populated  states. 

This  time  the  erosion  of  Republican  and 
conservative  support  for  Mr.  Nixon  clearly 
had  moved  int-o  the  more-rural  regions  of  the 
United  StatCo.  particularly  the  South. 


AN  INSEEMLY  PERFORMANCE 


HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

or    ICFBSASKA 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV  ^5> 
Wednesday,  May  15.  1974 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Spec:k- 
er.  last  week's  action  of  the  Democratic 
Caucus  in  sidetracking  committee  reform 
legislation  was  an  irresponsible  act  which 
showed  contempt  for  the  American  pub- 
lic. It  is  not  enough  that  the  caucus  ac- 
tion threatens  to  slielve  the  unanimous 
report  of  a  bipartisan  committee  of  the 
Hc'ose.  but  the  deed  was  done  by  a  secret 
vote  in  a  secret  meeting. 

Fortunately,  this  irresponsible  act  has 
lijt  escaped  public  attention.  A  New 
York  Times  editorial  of  May  13  placed 
the  blame  exactly  where  it  belongs:  on  a 
small  minority  who  are  placing  personal 
convenience  above  tlie  public  interest. 
The  Times  concludes,  correctly,  that  "It 
was  an  unseemly  performance." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial.  "Liberals  Astray," 
be  reprinted  in  full.  The  editorial  fol- 
lows : 

Liberals  .\stf.ay 

By  the  time  that  the  LaFolletie-JIonroney 
I  egisLitive  Reorganization  Act  passed  Con- 
gress in  1946.  it  had  been  the  subject  of  in- 
tense public  controversy  and  of  Innumerable 
articles  and  editorials.  For  more  than  a  year 
now.  a  committee  of  ten  House  members 
drawn  equally  from  both  parties  has  been 
at  work  on  a  reform  proposal  that — so  far  as 
the  House  of  Representatives  Is  concerned — 
would  be  as  far  reaching  and  as  desirable  as 
the  LaFoliette-Monroney  Act.  But  in  a  Con- 
gress and  a  nation  preoccupied  with  Water- 
gate, this  committee  has  done  its  work  silent- 
ly and  unnoticed. 

On  'i'hursday.  reform  paid  the  price  for 
that  silence.  By  a  narrow  margin,  the  Hovise 
Democrstic  caucus  shelved  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  by  sending  it  to  another  committee 
for  study.  The  barons  of  the  House  led  by 
Representative  Wilbur  Mills  of  Arkansas, 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  the  pressure  group  lobbyists  know  what 
WTss  at  stake  even  though  the  public  did  not. 

It  was  not  essential  that  the  plan  be  sub- 
rriiited  to  the  Democratic  caucus.  It  could 
have  gone  directly  to  the  floor  as  a  privileged 
motion.  But  Speaker  Albert  and  Represen- 
tative Richard  Boiling  of  Missouri,  chairman 
of  the  committee  that  drafted  the  reorgan- 
ization, believed  that  as  a  practical  matter 
the  reforms  would  not  last  unless  they  had 
the  support   of   a   majority    in   each   party. 

House  Republicans  meeting  In  their  con- 
ference endorsed  the  reforms.  The  Democrats 
did  not.  Significantly,  they  did  the  deed  in 
secret  avoiding  a  rollcall  vote.  There  Is  no 
justification  for  conducting  public  business 
In  that  devious  fashion. 

Labor  unlcKis  and  liberal  Democrats  who 
on  most  other  days  are  in  the  vanguard  ot 
those  calling  for  progressive  change  were  in- 
strumental in  blocking  the  reforms.   Since 
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the  APIr-CIO  did  not  want  the  Labor  and 
Education  Committee  split  Into  two  commit- 
tees <»  the  Poet  Office  Committee  abolished. 
It  used  its  political  muscle  against  the  plan. 
Noted  liberals  such  as  Representatives  Frank 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  John  Brademas  of 
Indiana.  James  O'Hara  of  Michigan,  and 
Phillip  Burton  of  California  would  have  lost 
cherished  subcommittee  chairmanships  and 
for  that  selfish  reason  opp>osed  the  plan.  It 
was  an  unseemly  performance. 

la^  theory,  reform  Is  not  dead.  Tlie  study 
committee  to  which  the  plan  has  been  refer- 
red could  resubmit  It  with  on^y  minor 
changes  at  the  Democratic  caucus  in  July. 
In  coming  weeks,  the  liberals  who  joined  with 
their  party's  old-timers  in  unorthodox  al- 
liance have  an  opportunity  to  prove  that  they 
can  come  up  with  constructive  alternatives 
rather  than  the  self-interested  negativism 
they  have  evinced  thus  far. 


SBA  COMMENDED  FOR  EFFICIENT 
PROCESSING  OF  LOAN  APPLICA- 
TIONS 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

OF   TXNNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15.  1974 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  February  1974  issue  of  the  Bank 
Loan  Officers  Report,  a  publication  pre- 
pared by  the  editorial  stafif  of  the  Bank- 
ers Magazine,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration is  commended  for  its  effi- 
cient processing  of  participation  loans 
to  American  small  businesses. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  SBA, 
I  place  these  comments  in  the  Record 
herewith. 

The  comments  follow : 
Take  Anotheb  Look  at  SBA  Lending 

Almost  all  banks  have,  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, looked  into  participating  in  Small 
Business  Administration  Loans.  And  many 
have  become  disillusioned  with  the  excessive 
red  tape  which  was  Involved  .  .  .  and  the 
excessive  amount  of  time  needed  to  procesa 
the  loan.  As  a  result,  many  banks  simply 
advise  their  ciwtomers  that  they  had.  after 
careful  evaluation,  decided  that  SBA  lending 
was  not  worth  the  effort  involved. 

In  the  past,  those  banks  might  have  often 
been  right.  However,  two  out  of  three  banks 
In  the  nation  are  now  finding  that  they  can 
do  business  with  SBA.  Reason:  SBA  has  been 
improving  its  performance,  cutting  red  tape 
and  reducing  the  time  it  needs  to  reach  a 
decision.  ThMnas  S.  Kleppe,  national  SBA 
administrator  now  Is  telling  bankers:  "We 
are  not  in  competition  with  banks.  SBA  tries 
to  fill  that  niche  which  is  not  bankable  with- 
out a  guarantee.  We  take  risks  that  banks 
won't  touch,  and  that's  our  job." 

BLOB  has  talked  with  a  number  of  bank- 
ers who  now  do  business  with  SBA.  They  say 
that  what  Mr.  Kleppe  has  stated  to  bankers. 
I.e.,  "We  have  eliminated  about  two-thirds 
of  the  paper  work  fwmerly  Involved "  in 
processing  SBA  loans,  is  correct. 

XZKOMMXaroATIOMS 

If  your  bank  Is  one  in  three  that  do«6  not 
make  SBA  loans  based  on  past  track  records, 
we  suggest  that  you  and  your  bank  take 
another  reading.  Tou  may  find  SBA  loans 
are  now  bankable. 
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POST  EMBARGO  ENERGY  CONSER- 
VATION RESOLUTION 
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HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  15.  1974 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Nation  has  recently  been  through  one  of 
the  most  trying  periods  in  its  history. 
When  the  oil  embargo  was  imposed,  we 
were  made  suddenly  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  sufficient  energy  supplies  to 
the  well  being  of  the  U.S.  economy.  We 
also  became  aware  that  we  have  been 
rapidly  depleting  our  nonrenewable  pe- 
troleum fuels  while  failing  to  develop 
any  adequate  alternative  sources  of 
energy. 

We  had  been  operating  imder  the  as- 
sumption that  cheap,  abimdant  energy 
would  always  be  available,  and  this  con- 
tributed to  wasteful  patterns  of  con- 
sumption and  insufficient  incentives  to 
develop  adequate  domestic  sources.  This 
left  us  very  vulnerable  to  any  interrup- 
tion in  the  flow  of  imports  upon  which 
we  had  come  to  rely  so  heavily. 

No  one  was  more  delighted  than  I 
when  the  OPEC  countries  released  a 
statement  announcing  the  end  of  the 
embargo.  However,  my  enthusiasm  is 
qualified. 

For  until  we  regain  energy  independ- 
ence, we  will  continue  to  face  the  threat 
of  another  embargo,  production  cuts,  and 
the  caprices  of  oil  diplomacy. 

The  choice  to  the  American  people  is 
quite  clear.  Either  we  take  the  necessary 
actions  to  develop  our  abimdant  natural 
resources,  or  we  subject  ourselves  to  the 
continued  threat  of  economic  and  polit- 
ical blackmail. 

We  have  seen  through  Project  Inde- 
pendence a  national  effort  begim  to 
achieve  energy  independence  in  the 
1980's.  It  presents  a  two-fold  approach 
to  the  problem:  first,  to  develop  the  re- 
sources that  are  in  abundant  supply  In 
this  coimtry,  and  second,  to  use  what  we 
already  have  wisely. 

Each  one  of  us  in  the  Congress  is 
aware  of  a  number  of  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion in  both  the  House  and  Senate  de- 
signed to  promote  and  effectuate  the 
efficient  development  of  energy  resources. 
We  will  hear  a  lot  about  these  bills  in 
the  future,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  we 
act  on  as  many  of  them  as  possible  before 
the  end  of  this  Congress. 

But  in  order  to  realize  the  full  Impact 
of  this  legislation,  we  must  first  reshape 
our  energy  concerns  into  new  patterns 
of  action  that  will  increase  energy  effi- 
ciency, and  eliminate  needless  energy 
waste.  Until  we  learn  to  curtail  waste, 
we  will  never  fully  realize  energy  self- 
sufficiency. 

Our  energy  conservation  goal  should 
b«  to  cut  back  the  growth  of  American 
energy  consumption  from  the  4-  to 
5 -percent  annual  rate  of  increase  over 
the  past  20  years,  to  approximately  3 
percent. 

Accordingly,  today  I  am  introducing  a 


resolution  which  calls  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  American  industry  to 
diligently  continue  their  conservation 
efforts. 

This  resolution  congratulates  the 
American  people  for  their  energy  con- 
servation success  during  the  embargo 
period.  That  experience  showed  what  we 
are  capable  of  doing.  Jobs  were  stressed 
first,  and  comfort  second.  The  result  was 
that  there  was  no  massive  unemploy- 
ment, schools  and  hospitals  stayed  open, 
there  were  no  huge  power  failures,  and 
the  industrial  community  kept  operat- 
ing efficiently. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
Congress  to  take  a  major  role  In  devel- 
oping a  permanent  conservation  ethic  in 
this  country.  I  am  convinced  that  we  can 
do  this  only  with  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people  that  this  goal  is  worth 
attaining. 

We  must  stress  that  goal  to  the  public 
and  private  sectors  aUke.  We  should 
encourage  the  theme  of  conserving  en- 
ergy imtil  people  want  to  do  It  and  be- 
Ueve  in  doing  it^not  just  that  they  have 
to  do  it.  Such  measures  as  reductions  In 
speed  limits,  lower  levels  of  heating  in 
public  buildings  and  homes,  reduced 
lighting,  improved  insulation  of  build- 
ings, and  carpooling  were  the  back- 
bone of  our  conservation  effort  this  past 
winter. 

I  strongly  believe  that  this  measure 
warrants  immediate  consideration  of  the 
Congress,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  pushing  for  early  con- 
sideration and  enactment. 


THE  DEATH  OP  ROY  DAVID 
PINKERTON 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

or   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15.  1974 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  saddened  to  advise  the  Members  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  Roy  David  Pinkerton, 
of  Ojai,  Calif.,  on  May  5,  1974.  Mr. 
Pinkerton  was  the  founder  and  editor 
emeritus  of  the  Ventura  County  Star- 
Free  Press,  and  a  man  whose  entire  life 
was  dedicated  to  the  field  of  Joumahsm. 

Starting  as  a  $3.50  a  week  cub  reporter 
with  the  Tacoma  Times,  Mr.  Pinkerton 
went  on  to  graduate  from  the  University 
of  Washington  school  of  journalism, 
worked  on  papers  In  Los  Angeles  and 
Seattle,  then  returned  as  editor  of  the 
Tacoma  Times  at  the  age  of  29,  serving 
in  that  position  from  1915  to  1921.  In 
subsequent  years,  Mr.  Pinkerton  became 
editor  of  the  Scripps-Canfleld  Seattle 
Daily,  associate  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Press,  and  editor  of  the  San  Diego  Sun. 

In  1925  Mr.  Pinkerton  founded  the 
Star-Free  Press  along  with  his  wife.  Alr- 
drie  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Porterfield.  The  ven- 
ture grew,  and  In  1928,  Mr.  Pinkerton 
was  joined  by  John  P.  Scripps,  the  two 
of  them  assembling  the  seven  newspa- 
pers in  California  and  Washington  States 
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that  make  up  the  John  P.  Scripps  chain. 
Mr.  Pinkerton  continued  to  serve  as  edi- 
tor of  the  Star-Free  Press  until  his  re- 
tirement in  1961,  in  addition  to  serving 
for  many  years  as  editorial  director  of 
the  John  P.  Scripi>6  newspapers. 

A  world  traveler,  Mr.  Pinkerton  was 
also  an  active  civic  leader.  He  had  served 
as  past  president  of  the  Ojai  Festivals 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ven- 
tuia  Concert  Series  Association.  He  was 
also  %gtive  in  the  Ventura  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Rotary  Club.  His  profes- 
sional affiliations  included  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  journalism  fraternity.  Over- 
seas Press  Club  of  America  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Press  Club.  He  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  S'gma  Alpha  Epsilon  social 
fraternity. 

He  leaves  two  sons.  Robert,  of  British 
Honduras,  and  Roy,  of  Tiburon ;  a  daugh- 
ter, Airdrle  Pinkerton  Martin,  of  Ojai; 
a  brother,  Ralph,  of  Ferndale,  Wash.; 
eight  grandchildren  and  four  great- 
grandchildren. His  wife  preceded  him  in 
death  in  1966. 

I  know  the  Members  join  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  extending  our  condolences 
to  Mrs.  Martin  and  the  other  members 
of  the  family. 


STATEMENT  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
JOEL  T.  BROYHILL  OF  VIRGINIA 
ON  A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  FED- 
ERAL ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
OF  1971  AND  TITLE  18,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15.  1974 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  legis- 
lation which  would  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  pro- 
vide for  the  reform  of  the  Federal  elec- 
tion campaign  process.  The  legislation  I 
propose  today  establishes  a  seven-mem- 
ber Federal  Election  Commission  to 
oversee  Federal  elections,  requires  each 
individual  who  is  a  candidate  for  Fed- 
eral office — other  than  the  office  of  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States — to  des- 
ignate to  the  Commission  a  political 
committee  to  serve  as  the  election  com- 
mittee of  such  individual,  limitations  on 
who  can  contribute  to  any  candidate 
for  Federal  office  to  include  a  maximum 
contribution  to  each  candidate  along 
with  a  total  aggregate  of  contributions 
to  all  candidates,  allows  an  income  tax 
deduction  for  political  contributions  up 
to  $100 — $200  in  the  case  of  a  joint  re- 
turn— limitations  on  expenditures  of 
candidates,  identifies  the  form  of  con- 
tributions, sets  forth  penalties  for  vio- 
lations up  to  10  years  and  or  $100,000 
fine  and  prescribes  that  the  income 
tax  return  of  the  President,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  each  Member  of  the  House  and 
Senate  be  fully  audited  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  I  have  proposed  would  be 
established  as  an  independent  estab- 
lishment of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  composed  of  seven  mem 
bers  appointied  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  Comptroller  General  who 
shall  serve  without  the  right  to  vote. 
Commission  members,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Comptroller  General  would 
serve  for  terms  of  7  years  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  original  members  who 
would  each  be  appointed  to  staggered 
terms  of  sei"\ice.  Of  the  seven  members, 
two  members  shall  be  chosen  from 
among  individuals  recommended  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  of  the  Senate,  and  two 
shall  be  chosen  from  individuals  recom- 
mended by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  majority  leader  of  the  House 
and  the  minority  leader  of  the  House. 

Briefiy,  the  commission  has  the  power 
to  require,  by  special  or  general  orders, 
any  person  to  submit  such  reports  and 
answer  to  questions  as  the  commission 
may  prescribe  and  such  submission  shall 
be  made  within  such  reasonable  period 
and  under  oath  or  othei-wise  as  the  com- 
mission may  determine,   to  administer 
oaths,  to  require  by  subpena  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  all  documentary  evidence 
relating  to  the  execution  of  its  duties.  In 
any  proceeding  or  investigation  the  com- 
mission may  order  testimony  to  be  taken 
by  deposition  before  any  person  who  is 
designated  by  the  commission  and  has 
the  power  to  administer  oaths  and,  in 
such  instances,  to  compel  testimony  and 
the  production  of  evidence.  The  com- 
mission may  request  that  the  U.S.  Jus- 
tice Department  initiate,  prosecute,  de- 
fend, or  appeal  any  civil  action  on  be- 
half of  the  commission  for  the  purpose 
of  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
Should  the  U.S.  Justice  Department  fail 
to  take  such  legal  action  as  the  commis- 
sion requests  within  30  days  of  the  time 
the    U.S.    Justice    Department    receives 
such  request,  the  commission  may  de- 
mand that  the  U.S.  Justice  Department 
make  a  report  giving  information  as  to 
what  action  is  expected,  and  if  none,  the 
reason  therefor.  Such  report  shall  be  a 
complete  response  to  the  demand  of  the 
commission  and  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
commission  and  made  public  informa- 
tion within  90  days  of  the  date  on  which 
the  original  request  for  legal  action  was 
received  by  the  U.S.  Justice  Department. 
Further,    the   commission   may   request 
that  the  U.S.  Justice  Department  present 
to  a  grand  jury,  and  prosecute  any  vio- 
lation of  this  act  or  chapter  29  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code.  Should  the  U.S. 
Justice   Department   fail    to   take   such 
legal  action  as  the  commission  requests 
within  30  days  of  the  time  the  U.S.  Jus- 
tice Department  receives  such  request, 
the  commission  may  demand  that  the 
U.S.  Justice  Department  make  a  report 


giving  information  as  to  what  action  is 
expected,  and  if  none,  the  reason  there- 
for. Such  report  shall  be  a  complete  re- 
sponse to  the  demand  of  the  commission 
and  shall  be  delivered  to  the  commis- 
sion and  made  public  information  with- 
in 90  days  of  the  date  on  which  the  orig- 
inal request  for  legal  action  was  received 
by  the  U.S.  Justice  Department.  The 
commission  may  delegate  any  of  its 
functions  or  powers,  other  than  the  pow- 
er to  issue  subpenas  to  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  commission.  Any  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  any  inquiry  is  carried  on,  may, 
Hpon  petition  by  the  commission,  in  case 
of  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  or  order  of 
the  commission,  issue  an  order  requiring 
compliance  therewith;  and  any  failure  to 
obey  the  order  of  the  court  may  be  pun- 
ished by  the  court  as  a  contempt  there- 
of. No  person  shall  be  subject  to  civil 
liability  to  any  person — other  than  the 
commission  or  the  United  States — for 
disclosing  information  at  the  request  of 
the  commission.  Whenever  the  commis- 
sion submits  any  budget  estimate  or  re- 
quest to  the  President  or  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  it  shall  con- 
currently transmit  a  copy  of  the  esti- 
mate or  request  to  the  Congress.  When- 
ever the  commission  submits  any  legis- 
lative recommendations,  or  testimony, 
or  comments  on  legislation  to  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  it  shall  concurrently  transmit  a 
copy  thereof  to  the  Congress.  No  officer 
or  agency  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
authority  to  require  the  commission  to 
submit  its  legislative  recommendations, 
or  testimony,  or  comments  on  legislation, 
to  any  officer  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  for  approval,  comments,  or  review 
prior  to  the  submission  of  such  recom- 
mendations, testimony,  or  comments  to 
the  Congress. 

Addressing  political  committees,  this 
legislation  requires  each  individual  who 
is  a  candidate  for  Federal  office — other 
than  the  office  of  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States — to  designate  to  the  com- 
mission a  political  committee  to  serve  as 
tlie  election  committee  of  such  individ- 
ual. No  political  committee  other  than 
tlie  election  committee  of  a  candidate 
may  receive  contributions  to  such  caai- 
didate  or  make  expenditures  rai  behalf 
of  such  candidate.  Anj-  expenditure  in 
excess  of  $100  by  any  such  election  com- 
mittee shall  be  approved  in  writing  by 
the  candidate  who  designated  such  com- 
mittee or  by  the  chairman  or  treasurer 
of  such  committee.  Each  political  party 
shall  designate  to  the  commission  not 
more  than  one  national  committee,  one 
Senate  campaign  committee,  one  House 
of  Repi-esentatives  campaign  committee, 
one  State  committee  for  each  State,  and 
one  congressional  committee  for  each 
congressional  district.  Political  party,  as 
identified  by  this  legislation  means  any 
association,  committee,  or  organization 
which  nominates  a  candidate  for  elec- 
tion to  any  Federal  office  \v-hose  name 
appears  on  the  election  ballot  as  the 
candidate  of  such  association,  committee. 
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or  organization.  State  committee  means 
the  organization  which,  by  virtue  of  the 
bylaws  of  a  political  party,  is  responsible 
for  the  day-to-day  operation  of  such  po- 
litical party  at  the  State  level,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  commission.  Congressional 
committee  means  the  organization 
which,  by  virtue  of  the  bylaws  of  a  po- 
litical party,  is  responsible  for  the  day- 
to-day  operation  of  such  political  party 
at  the  congressional  district  level,  as  de- 
termined by  the  commission.  National 
committee  means  the  organization 
which,  by  virtue  of  the  bylaws  of  a  po- 
litical party,  is  responsible  for  the  day- 
to-day  operation  of  such  political  party- 
at  the  national  level,  as  determined  by 
the  commission. 

This  legislation  further  prescribes  that 
it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  other 
than  an  individual  or  any  committee 
designated  imder  section  314(c)  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971, 
to  make  any  contribution  to  any  one 
candidate  or  to  any  one  political  com- 
mittee, with  respect  to  any  election 
which,  in  the  aggregate,  exceeds  $6,000. 
No  individual  may  make  contributions  to 
any  one  candidate  for  Federal  office  or 
to  any  one  political  committee  desig- 
nated under  section  314(c)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971,  with 
respect  to  any  election  which,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, exceed  $1,000.  No  individual  may 
make  contributions  to  all  candidates  for 
Federal  office  or  to  all  political  commit- 
tees designated  imder  section  314(c)  of 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971,  with  respect  to  any  election  which, 
in  the  aggregate,  exceed  $25,000.  No 
candidate  or  political  committee  may  ac- 
cept any  contribution  from  any  non- 
resident alien.  Contributions  made  to  or 
for  the  benefit  of  any  candidate  nomi- 
nated by  a  political  party  for  election  to 
the  office  of  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  considered  of  such  party 
for  election  to  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States. 

This  legislation  further  sets  forth  that 
no  candidate  shall  make  expenditures  in 
excess  of  12  cents  multiplied  by  the 
voting  age  ix>pulation  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  for 
nomination  for  election  to  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States.  Twenty- 
five  cents  multiphed  by  the  voting  age 
population  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
case  of  a  candidate  in  a  general  election 
for  the  office  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  8  cents  multiplied  by  the 
voting  age  population  of  the  geographical 
area  in  which  the  election  is  held,  in  the 
case  of  a  candidate  for  nomination  for 
election  to  the  office  of  Senator.  Sixteen 
cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age  pop- 
ulation of  the  geographical  area  in  which 
the  election  is  held,  in  the  case  of  a 
candidate  in  a  general  election  for  the 
office  of  Senator.  Thirty  cents  multiplied 
by  the  voting  age  population  of  the  geo- 
graphical area  in  which  the  election  is 
held,  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  nom- 
ination for  election  to  the  office  of  Rep- 
resentative, Resident  Commissioner,  or 
Delegate,  or  50  cents  multiplied  by  the 
voting  age  population  of  the  geographi- 
cal area  in  which  the  election  is  held,  in 
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the  case  of  a  candidate  in  a  general  elec- 
tion or  special  election  for  the  office  of 
Representative,  Resident  Commissioner, 
or  Delegate.  Expenditures  made  by  or  on 
behalf  of  any  candidate  nominated  by  a 
political  party  for  election  to  the  office 
of  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  considered  to  be  expenditures 
made  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  candidate 
of  such  party  for  election  to  the  office 
of*  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
term  "voting  age  population"  means  the 
voting  age  population  estimated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  under  section 
104(a)  (5)  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971.  At  the  begirming  of 
each  calendar  year — commencing  in 
1975 — as  there  becomes  available  nec- 
essary data  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  certify  to 
the  Federal  Election  Commission  estab- 
lished by  section  312(a)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971,  and  pub- 
lish in  the  Federal  Register,  the  per  cen- 
tum difference  between  the  price  index 
for  the  12  months  preceding  the  begin- 
ning of  such  calendar  year  and  the  price 
index  for  the  base  period.  Each  amount 
determined  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
increased  by  such  per  centum  difference. 
Each  amount  so  increased  shall  be  the 
amoimt  in  effect  for  such  calendar  year. 
The  term  "price  index"  means  the  aver- 
age over  a  calendar  year  of  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  (all  items — U.S.  city 
average)  published  monthly  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics.  The  term  "base 
period"  means  the  calendar  year  1973. 

In  addressing  the  form  of  contribu- 
tions, this  legislation  proposes  that  no 
person  may  make  contributions  to  or  for 
the  benefit  of  any  candidate  or  political 
committee  which,  in  the  aggregate,  ex- 
ceed $100  in  any  calendar  year,  unless 
any  such  contribution  is  made  by  a  writ- 
ten instnmient  identifying  the  person 
making  the  contribution.  Violation  of 
this  particular  provision  is  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000,  Im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  1  year,  or 
both. 

Deduction  for  political  contributions 
as  contained  in  section  218(B)  (1)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 — relating 
to  amoimt  of  deduction  for  contribu- 
tions to  candidates  for  public  office — Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$50"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$100"  and  by 
striking  out  "$100"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$200." 

Income  tax  audits,  addressed  in  this 
legislation,  requires  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasui-y  or  his  delegate  shall  con- 
duct a  complete  audit  and  examination 
of  the  income  tax  retui-ns  of  any  individ- 
ual who — at  the  time  he  files  such  re- 
turn— holds  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States.  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  Senator,  Representative, 
Resident  Commissioner,  or  Delegate.  The 
audit  and  examination  shall  be  com- 
pleted no  later  than  July  15  of  the  year 
following  the  taxable  year  for  which  the 
return  Involved  is  filed.  The  Secretary  of 
the  TreasiuT  or  his  delegate  shall  report 
apparent  violations  of  law  discovered  by 
any  audit  and  examination  conducted 
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under  this  section  to  the  appropriate  law 
enforcement  authorities.  Such  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  shall  prepare  a  report 
with  respect  to  any  income  discovered  by 
any  such  audit  and  examination  which  is 
not  income  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Such  report  shall  be  transmitted 
to,  if  the  return  involved  is  that  of  the 
President  or  the  Vice  President,  both  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives;  if 
the  return  involved  is  that  of  a  Member 
of  the  Senate,  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct  of  the  Senate;  or 
if  the  return  Involved  Is  that  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

Violation  of  any  provision  of  title  m 
of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  is  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000,  imprison- 
ment of  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both. 
Violation  of  any  provision  of  this  title 
with  knowledge  or  reason  to  know  that 
the  action  committed  or  omitted  Is  a  vio- 
lation of  this  title  is  punishable  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $100,000.  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

Violation  of  amendments  to  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  new  sections  614, 
pertaining  to  limitations  on  contribu- 
tions and  615,  addressing  limitations  on 
expenditures  contained  In  this  legislation 
is  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $10,000.  imprisonment 
of  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both.  Viola- 
tion of  any  provision  of  these  sections 
with  knowledge  or  reason  to  know  that 
the  action  committed  or  omitted  is  a  vio- 
lation of  this  title  is  punishable  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $100,000.  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  I  propose 
today  focuses  upon  limiting  contribu- 
tions, limiting  expenditures,  limiting  po- 
litical committees  and  their  activities, 
limiting  who  can  contribute  to  candi- 
dates, a  strong  Federal  Elections  Com- 
mission, tough  penalties  for  violations 
and  complete  income  tax  audits  with  full 
disclosure  of  outside  income  for  the  Pres- 
ident, Vice  President,  all  Senators,  Rep- 
resentatives, Resident  Commissioners,  or 
Delegates.  I  strongly  urge  every  consid- 
eration by  my  colleagues  of  this  legisla- 
tive proposal  which  stands  with  the 
many  other  bills  before  Congress  con- 
cerning reform  of  the  Federal  election 
campaign  process. 


DIFFERENT  RATING  SYSTEMS  FOR 
NATIONAL  FIGURES 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OP    MISSOUKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15,  1974 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
rating  system  which  many  special  in- 
terest groups  have  used  to  "grade"  na- 
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tional  figures  seems  to  be  misunderstood 
by  many,  I  was  pleased  to  read  recently 
a  clarification  of  tliis  by  a  noted  student 
of  Congress,  Time  magazines  congres- 
sional correspondent,  Neil  MacNeil.  He 
notes  that  since  the  1950s  many  public 
interest  and  lobbying  groups  have  studied 
the  voting  records  of  Congressmen  and 
rated  them  according  to  the  individual 
group's  own  private  and  special  interests. 
The  aim  of  the  rating  is  to  gmde  follow- 
ers of  the  groups  as  they  make  their  deci- 
sion at  the  polls. 

Included  in  the  list  of  such  influential 
organizations  are  the  AFL-CIOs  Com- 
mittee on  Political  Education.  COPE;  the 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action.  ADA; 
the  National  Farmers  Union.  NFU;  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and 
the  Americans  for  Constitutional  Action, 
ACA.  The  first  three  are  liberal  organiza- 
tions and  the  last  two  conservative  or- 
ganizations. Not  surprisingly,  their 
ratings  tend  to  be  opposites  of  each  other. 
For  example,  one  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York  received  an  ADA  rating 
of  100  percent  and  an  ACA  rating  of  zero, 
while  another  able  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia received  an  ADA  rating  of  zero 
percent,  while  another  able  colleague 
from  California  received  an  ADA  rating 
of  zero  percent  and  an  ACA  rating  of  100 
percent. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
carefully  examined  the  special  interest 
groups'  ratings  recently  published  in 
Congressional  Quarterly. 

My  favorite  ratings  are  those  of  the 
Americans  for  Good  Habits — AGH — is- 
sued by  our  distinguished  colleague  Tom 
Rees  of  California.  AGH  tends  to  prove 
that  beauty  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder, 
as  all  Members  from  Abdnor  to  Zwach 
score  100  percent  on  their  chart.  This 
occurs  because  AGH  selects  only  those 
bills  passing  the  House  unanimously. 


ETHICAL  STANDARDS  OF  BRIGHT 
YOUNG  MEN  IN  THE  "WHITE 
HOUSE 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TE.SNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15,  1974 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  recent  editorial  published  in  the  Nash- 
ville Banner  points  out  that  one  of  the 
more  distressing  aspects  of  Watergate 
is  the  revelation  of  the  conduct  of  many 
well-educated  and  supposedly  bright 
young  men  in  the  White  House. 

The  editorial,  entitled  "What  Hap- 
pened to  the  Elite?"  raises  questions 
regarding  some  social,  moral,  and  edu- 
cational standards  of  today  and  their 
impact  on  the  behavior  of  young  people 
employed  in  the  White  House  surround- 
ing the  President. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  tlie  American  people  in  this 
matter  of  ethics,  morals,  and  high 
standards.  I  place  in  the  Record  here- 
with a  copy  of  this  editorial: 


What  Happen-eo  to  the  Elit*:? 
One  cannot  help  but  look  on  with  won- 
der and  amazement  at  one  of  the  most  baf- 
fling and  distressing  aspects  of  Watergate — 
the  clean-cut.  well-educated,  successful 
young  men  not  knowing  the  difference  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  between  lying  and 
telling  the  truth,  between  political  infight- 
ing and  lawbreaking. 

As  one  peruses  the  1,200  pages  of  presi- 
dential tape  transcripts  and  recalls  these 
men  coming  one  by  one  before  the  Senate 
Watergate  Committee,  it  can't  seem  pos- 
sible that  these  same  men  would  be  in- 
volved In  perjury  and  burglary. 

Each  looks  like  the  man  of  which  any 
family  would  be  proud,  every  mother  boast- 
fiU.  welcomed  into  any  corporation  for  the 
climb  up  the  ladder. 

Some  are  graduates  in  law.  some  in  politi- 
cal science,  some  in  business  administra- 
tion. But  the  crimes  they  have  confessed 
or  been  convicted  of  range  through  per- 
jury, burglary,  violation  of  campaign  con- 
tribution laws  and  impeding  Justice  deUb- 
erately. 

TTiough  our  society  expects  every  teen- 
ager to  know  that  smoking  marijuana  is  il- 
legal and  the  offender  subject  to  arrest. 
these  college  graduates  of  early  middle  age — 
at  the  highest  level  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment— broke  some  of  the  best  known  laws  of 
our  free  society. 

What  happened?  Where  did  their  educa- 
tion fail  them  then? 

Didn't  anyone  in  all  their  years  of  educa- 
tion and  upbringing  give  them  the  simple 
rules  of  right  and  wrong?  As  these  cases 
may  indicate.  It's  too  late  In  graduate 
school.  The  start  should  have  been  m  kin- 
dergarten. 

Many  parents,  however  honorable  In  their 
own  behavior,  today  bring  up  their  children 
with  no  exposure  to  Sunday  School.  The  ex- 
posure Instead  is  to  children's  literature, 
now  heavily  dredged  in  violence  and  social 
realities  of  divorce,  broken  homes,  drug  ad- 
diction. And  television  and  movies  aren't  far 
behind,  if  at  all. 

At  this  century's  beginning,  most  college 
students  studied  moral  philosophy,  logic — 
and  yes.  ethics.  Today,  many  colleges  and 
universities  have  dropped  these  courses  in 
favor  of  "more  practical"  ones.  But  the  sub- 
jects dealing  with  honesty  In  life  should  be 
part  of  every  person's  education  and  taught 
in  the  public  schools.  They  should  be  re- 
quired for  graduation.  But  first  there  would 
have  to  be  the  training  of  teachers,  the  se- 
lection of  textlKJOks — and  probably  their 
writing,  too — and  the  subjects  introduced 
Into  the  curriculum. 
The  start  should  be  made  now. 


MEDICARE  AS  PREVENTIVE 
MEDICINE 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15,  1974 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduce  legislation,  with  cosponsors,  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  expand 
medicare  coverage  for  regular  physical 
examinations. 

The  more  I  study  our  present  health 
delivery  systems  and  the  proposals  pend- 
ing before  Congress,  the  more  I  am  con- 
vinced we  are  taking  the  wrong  approach 
to  the  health  needs  of  our  older  citizens. 


The  emphasis  is  on  providing  care  after 
the  person  becomes  seriously  ill. 

We  must  move  from  crisis  medicine  to 
preventive  medicine.  I  am  sick  and  tired 
of  hearing  of  our  older  Americans  sup- 
pressing sjTnptoms,  tolerating  unbear- 
able pain,  watching  as  the  sores  spread 
slowly  over  their  body,  because  they  can- 
not pay  the  high  cost  of  medical  care.  I 
am  sick  and  tired  of  hearing  of  our  older 
Americans  who  needlessly  lose  many 
years  of  theii-  lives,  who  endure  incredi- 
bl3  pain  during  their  last  years,  who  have 
lost  depth  and  value  to  their  life  because 
of  lingering  or  even  fatal  illnesses  that 
could  have  been  avoided  had  they  been 
able  to  get  medical  care  when  they  first 
realized  the  need. 

I  view  this  bill  we  introduce  today  as 
a  step  in  the  realization  of  the  goal  of 
preventive  medicine.  Our  medical  pro- 
fession has  the  knowledge  of  what  can 
be  done  on  the  basis  of  early  findings  to 
prevent  the  development  of  overt  disease. 
Let  us  use  that  expertise.  According  to 
statistics,  about  80  percent  of  our  eld- 
erly population  are  fairly  healthy.  I  say. 
let  us  keep  them  that  way.  And  the  way 
to  keep  them  that  way  is  to  insure  they 
receive  regular  physical  examinations 
which  may  very  well  mean  early  diag- 
nosis and  treatment. 

There  is  no  argument  over  provid- 
ing medical  care  for  our  aged  sick.  But 
let  us  not  be  so  busy  thinking  of  our  sick 
older  citizens  and  delivering  health  care 
to  them  that  we  fail  to  adequately  con- 
cern ourselves  with  those  in  basically 
good  health  to  insure  they  remain  in 
that  state  of  health.  Cna  attention  will 
be  much  more  appreciated  if  we  help  our 
elderly  avoid  illness  rather  than  shower- 
ing them  with  attention  after  they  have 
suffered. 

Presently,  if  an  elderly  person  receives 
a  physical  examination,  should  some- 
thing be  found  wrong  with  him,  medicare 
covers  part  of  the  cost  of  that  physi- 
cal examination.  Today,  due  to  soaring 
medical  costs,  far  too  often  our  older  citi- 
zens ignore  or  suppress  symptoms  of  seri- 
ous illness.  They  do  not  see  their  doc- 
tor until  they  are  convinced  that  indeed 
something  is  wrong — and  seriously 
wrong.  Hence,  I  believe  medicare  already 
covers  a  good  portion  of  physical  exami- 
nations because  something  is  usually 
wrong  by  the  time  our  average  older 
American  visits  his  doctor. 

I  am  convinced  that  in  the  long  nm 
costs  would  be  cheaper  both  to  the  pa- 
tient and  to  the  Goverrmient  if  the  medi- 
care covered  regular  physical  examina- 
tions. Aside  from  improving  the  health  of 
the  well  individual,  a  periodic  health  ap- 
praisal could  mean  early  diagnosis  and 
earlj'  treatment,  entailing  far  less  ex- 
pense than  the  hospitalization  and  long- 
term  nursing  home  care  that  may  be 
necessary  because  the  illness  was  not 
treated  in  the  early  stages. 

Our  elderly  need  to  be  encouraged  to 
immediately  seek  medical  help  when 
symptoms  of  illness  first  appear.  A  rea- 
sonable charge  for  a  physical  examina- 
tion is  essential  so  that  our  older  popula- 
tion will  know  medical  care  is  available 
and  within  their  means. 
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The  Public  Health  Service  has  pro- 
vided me  with  an  outline  of  the  yearly 
physical  examination  that  most  physi- 
cians agree  is  essential  for  an  elderly  per- 
son 60  years  of  age  or  older  and  the  esti- 
mated cost.  The  total  price  is  indeed 
staggering — roughly  $200.  When  a  person 
13  on  a  limited  income,  it  is  no  wonder  he 
does  not  partake  in  the  preventive  meas- 
ure of  a  yearly  physical  examination.  The 
cost   is   prohibitive. 

A  breakdown  of  this  $200  medical  ex- 
amination shows  that  a  little  over  $100 
covers  the  medical  history  and  a  com- 
plete general  physical  examination  which 
in  addition  to  the  usual  procedures  in- 
cludes examination  of  the  retina  and 
testing  for  glaucoma,  testing  of  hearing, 
testing  for  cancer  and  arteriosclerosis, 
blood  pressiu-e  determination,  palpata- 
tion  of  the  abdomen,  examination  of  the 
circulation  of  the  legs,  and  examination 
of  the  genitalia  sind  rectum.  Additional 
pertinent  tests  for  our  elderly  such  as 
electrocardiogram,  chest  X-ray.  hemo- 
logic  and  white  blood  cell  coimt,  cervical 
examination,  urinalysis,  proctoscopy, 
and  tests  for  serum  glucose,  cholesterol, 
urea  and  uric  acid,  increase  the  cost 
another  $100. 

Not  many  of  our  elderly  can  afford 
such  a  sum,  particularly  in  these  infla- 
tionary times.  When  our  elderly  deter- 
mine their  monthly  budget,  a  possible 
medical  examination  goes  by  the  wayside 
in  order  to  keep  that  roof  over  their  head 
and  food  in  their  stomach.  It  is  no  won- 
der that  symptoms  are  suppressed. 

This  legislation  we  propose  does  not 
mandate  a  free  yearly  physical  examina- 
tion. At  this  point  in  time,  xmfor- 
tunately,  such  a  proposal  is  totally  un- 
realistic. Part  B  of  medicare  would  ap- 
ply for  physical  examinations  for  the 
present  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  would  issue  reg- 
ulations with  respect  to  the  scope  and 
cost  of  the  examinations.  But  this  legisla- 
tion should  put  a  regular  physical  exam- 
ination within  the  meariS  of  our  elderly 
population. 


DEMOCRATIC  CAUCUS  PUTS 
REFORM  IN  DEEP  FREEZE 


HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

or   ItEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15,  1974 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, one  of  the  most  outrageous  aspects  of 
the  Democratic  caucus'  derailment  of 
congressional  reform  is  the  deep,  dark 
secrecy  in  which  the  deed  was  done.  The 
Ds'mocratic  caucus  meets  in  private.  The 
iJublic  and  the  press  are  barred  from  at- 
tending. The  records,  if  they  are  kept  at 
all,  are  not  available  to  the  public. 

The  caucus  vote  to  sidetrack  the  Com- 
mittee Reform  Amendments  of  1974  was 
taken  by  secret  ballot.  What  is  more,  the 
vote  on  whether  to  cast  a  secret  ballot 
vras  Itself  an  unrecorded  vote.  The  result 
is  nothing  short  of  ludicrous :  This  land- 
mark piece  of  legislation,  badly  needed  to 
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bring  the  Congress  up  to  date,  is  killed  in 
a  secret  caucus  by  a  secret  vote  on 
whether  to  have  a  secret  vote. 

Mr.  ^>eaker.  It  Is  hardly  surprising 
that  the  Democrats  who  instigated  this 
action  are  ashamed  of  themselves.  But 
the  public's  business  is  at  stake  here,  and 
we  are  entitled,  at  the  very  least,  to  know 
exactly  what  the  caucus  has  done,  and 
why.  and  who  favored  or  exposed  it.  As  a 
beginning,  the  complete  transcripts  and 
voting  records  of  tiie  caucus  should  be 
made  available  so  that  the  Nation  can 
judge  the  Democrats'  stewardship  in 
handling  the  public's  business. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Committees' 
reform  proposals,  embodied  in  House 
Resolution  988,  are  the  result  of  a  year 
and  a  half  of  effort  mi  the  part  of  a  rep- 
resentative, bipartisan  group  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  report  was  unanimous.  It 
should  be  debated  In  public,  not  defeated 
in  secret. 
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SIDNEY   R.    REDMOND 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF   MISSOI7RI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  IS,  1974 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  distin- 
guished and  respected  member  of  the  St. 
Louis  community,  Sidney  R.  Redmond, 
pa.^'sed  away  on  Thursday,  May  2,  1974. 

As  the  following  article  will  Indicate, 
he  served  in  many  positions  of  leadership 
and  ccHnmunity  service,  and  many  of  us 
will  miss  his  contiibutions  to  public  serv- 
ice and  his  personal  friendship: 
8.  R.  Redmond  PuirziiAL;  Lawyeh,  School 
Ofticiai. 

Services  for  Sidney  R.  Redmond,  prominent 
St.  Louis  lawyer  and  member  of  the  state 
Board  of  Education,  who  died  Thursday,  will 
be  at  1  p.m.  Monday  at  Union  Memorial 
Methodist  Church,   1141  Belt  Avenue. 

Mr.  Redmond,  who  was  71  years  old.  died 
In  St.  Luke's  HcMpital.  He  resided  at  16  Wln- 
demere  Place. 

In  1968  he  was  named  by  Gov.  Warren  E. 
Hearnes  as  a  member  of  the  state  Board  of 
Education  and  was  elected  Its  president  In 
September  1971.  In  March  1972  Hearnes  re- 
appointed him  to  an  eight-year  term. 

He  was  active  In  Republican  politics  and 
clvU  rights  for  more  than  SO  jrears. 

In  1940.  he  was  president  of  the  Negro  Na- 
tional Bar  Association  and  In  the  same  year 
he  was  appointed  to  direct  the  western  sec- 
tion of  the  Republican  Party's  Negro  Divi- 
sion. 

A  year  later,  Mr.  Redmond  was  appointed 
special  assistant  city  counselor,  a  position  he 
held  fc^  the  following  five  years. 

He  resigned  to  run  for  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men from  the  Eighteenth  Ward.  He  was 
elected  and  served  two  terms  until  1956, 
when  he  was  defeated  for  re-election. 

In  1945.  he  unsuccessfully  ran  for  election 
to  the  Board  of  Education. 

Mr.  Redmond  was  nominated  in  1960  aa 
the  Republican  candidate  for  Congress  from 
the  old  Eleventh  District,  but  was  defeated 
In  the  general  election.  Six  years  later,  Ixa 
again  sought  election  from  the  Third  Dis- 
trict, but  wafs  defeated. 

Mr.  BedmoDd.  who  graduated  from  the 
Harv&rd  University  L«w  School,  was  a  forzner 
president  of  the  St.  Louia  Branch  of  the 
National  Aseoclatktn  for  the  Advancement  ot 
Colored  People. 


He  was  also  a  member  of  the  American 
Judicature  Society,  the  Board  of  Methodist 
Foundation  of  Missouri,  the  Harvard  Club 
of  St.  Louis,  the  Arts  and  Education  Council 
and  was  a  trustee  of  the  City  Art  Museum. 

He  was  editor  of  the  National  Bar  Journal 
and  was  a  member  of  the  NAACP  National 
Legal  Committee. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Gladys,  and  two 
Bisters,  Mrs.  Esther  R.  Austin  of  Memphis 
and  Mrs.  Ruth  W.  Hall  of  Washington. 


THE    ASSOCIATION    OP    LOCAL 
TRANSPORT    AIRLINES 


HON.  BROCK  ADAMS 

OP    WASHFNGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15,  1974 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Local  Transport  Airlines  held 
its  spring  quarterly  regional  meeting  in 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada,  hosted  by 
Allegheny  Airlines  which  serves  Toronto, 
on  May  8-10,1974. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  meeting 
was  the  occasion  of  the  signing  of  a  new 
Canadian-American  Bilateral  Route 
Agreement  which  opened  up  20  new 
routes  for  U.S.  carriers  in  border  cross- 
ings. 

Another  highlight  of  the  impressive 
ALTA  business  meeting  was  an  address 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Transportation 
and  Aeronautics  and  our  colleague,  the 
Honorable  John  Jarkan. 

Significantly,  he  addressed  his  re- 
marks In  part  to  the  need  for  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  to  provide 
100  percent  of  fuel  required  to  meet  cxir- 
rent  needs  and  to  new  routes  and  new 
services  by  the  ALTA  carrier  members 
serving  the  United  States  and,  further, 
urged  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to 
press  forward  in  an  area  of  ever-increas- 
ing consumer  Interest,  additional  air 
service  between  medium-hub  sized  U.S. 
cities. 

Knowing  of  your  great  interest  In  such 
Improved  services,  I  offer  for  the  record 
a  copy  of  Chairman  Jarman's  address  in 
its  entirety: 

Address  bt  Hon.  John  Jarman 
Two  years  ago  in  Atlanta  I  appeared  before 
the  Spring  Quarterly  Meeting  of  ALTA  to 
discuss  with  you  certain  aspects  of  the 
regional  carrier  operations.  I  spectflcally  dis- 
cussed the  quality  of  service  bemg  provided 
by  the  local  service  carriers  and  the  price 
the  government  was  paying  in  subsidy  for 
your  services.  Baaed  on  the  rec<»d  between 
1967  and  1971,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the 
carriers  had  done  well  In  keeping  their  part 
of  the  bargain,  providing  a  very  substantial 
amount  of  service  to  461  cities,  of  which  290 
receive  certificated  service  only  from  local 
service  oarrlera.  Over  37  million  passengers 
were  carried  in  1971  with  passenger  miles 
increasing  to  almost  8   billion. 

At  the  same  time  I  was  disturbed  that 
subsidy  need  had  been  growing  but  that  the 
government  had  failed  to  meet  the  need  of 
the  industry  by  rather  substantial  amounts. 
As  I  figured  it.  the  shortfall  during  the 
five  yeara,  1967  through  1971.  was  a  stagger- 
ing tiao  million.  With  a  shortfall  of  this 
magnitude  it  was  no  wonder  that  there  mn 
Bignlflcant  press\ires  on  the  members  of  this 
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association  to  curtail  severe  loss  operations, 
impacting  services  at  our  smaller  cities  rather 
significantly  in  some  cases. 

I  also  commented  in  my  remarks  two  years 
ago  that  the  conunuter  air  carriers  and 
smaller  aircraft  would  have  a  greater  role 
to  play  in  the  future  of  providing  small  city 
service.  I  asked  that  you  consider  affirma- 
tive action  to  fit  the  commuter  cturiers  into 
our  air  transportation  system  so  as  to  maxi- 
mize their  potential. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  government 
has  very  significantly  improved  its  side  of 
the  bargain  to  the  point  where  the  bargain 
appears  now  to  be  somewhat  in  balance.  I 
am  also  pleased  that  the  carriers  continue 
to  provide  a  significant  service  to  the  smaller 
and  Intermediate  size  cities  of  this  country. 
49%  of  the  airports  served  by  locals  serve 
cities  with  a  population  of  less  than  100.000. 
44%  of  the  airports  that  local  service  car- 
riers serve  enplaned  less  than  50  passengers 
per  day.  At  the  same  time  the  CAB  has 
moved  to  make  some  rather  significant  Im- 
provements in  the  rates  being  paid  for  sub- 
sidy-eligible service. 

A  major  Improvement  in  the  subsidy  situ- 
ation occurred  with  the  development  of  a 
new  class  rate  effective  June  1,  1973.  This 
rate  order  provided  some  basic  improve- 
ments, including  a  new  profit  sharing  pro- 
vision which  improves  the  incentive  for  both 
the  carriers  and  the  government.  The  new 
rate  is  Intended  to  bring  subsidy  paid  In 
line  with  subsidy  need.  I  commend  the  CAB 
for  its  responsiveness  to  a  situation  which 
could  have  led  to  a  very  serious  deteriora- 
tion of  service  to  smaller  cities,  had  the 
Board  failed  to  act  promptly  in  improving 
the  subsidy  payment  situation.  I  hope  that 
that  Board  and  the  carriers  will  continue 
along  the  new  path  which  has  been  estab- 
lished. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  some  of  the 
problems  which  I  believe  your  industry,  the 
CAB  and  the  Congress  must  focus  on  in  the 
future. 

First,  is  fuel.  The  allocation  system  which 
was  administered  starting  last  fall  has  left 
much  to  be  desired.  The  Congress  intended 
that  public  transportation  services  receive 
adequate  fuel  to  perform  their  public  serv- 
ice obligations.  This  intent  of  Congress  was 
refiected  in  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act  of  1973.  Public  transportation  in- 
cludes all  public  transportation,  not  Just 
buses  and  trains.  The  FEO  has  not  treated 
scheduled  air  carriers  the  same  afi  ground 
transport  services  for  reasons  which  I  find 
difficult  to  understand.  The  air  transport 
system  of  this  country  has  as  much  right 
to  fuel  as  the  other  modes  of  transport.  The 
attempt  to  cut  back  the  air  transport  oper- 
ratlon  to  1972  levels  created  severe  prob- 
lems for  nuuiy  of  the  air  carriers  and  even 
more  Important — severe  imbalance  in  serv- 
ice being  provided  at  many  of  our  cities. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  proposition  that 
our  air  transport  system  has  been  wasteful 
and  therefore  does  not  require  adequate  fuels 
to  meet  its  current  needs.  I  do  subscribe  to 
the  proposition  that  the  air  transport  in- 
dustry and  particularly  the  regional  airlines 
have  provided  meaningful  service.  The  In- 
efficiency which  may  exist  for  most  part  is 
that  which  cannot  be  avoided  due  to  the 
peculiar  nature  of  your  route  structures.  I 
recognize  that  a  city  receiving  two  or  three 
schedules  a  day  Is  at  the  minimum  level  of 
service  for  air  service  no  matter  what  its 
load  factor  generation  may  be.  Many  of  the 
cities  you  serve  cannot  possibly  generate  load 
factors  approximating  60  or  70%  of  avail- 
able seats.  I  believe  therefore  that  the  FEO 
and  the  CAB  should  move  at  an  early  date 
to  assure  that  the  scheduled  airlines  of  this 
country  receive  a  more  equitable  share  of 
the  fuel  which  is  avaUaole.  The  Intent  of 
Congress  is  to  provide  100%  of  fuel  required 
to  meet  current  needs — not  80% ,  85  ";  or  95  % . 
It  means  what  you  need,  not  something  less. 


Having  said  this  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest 
that  the  CAB  should  be  oblivious  to  our  fuel 
situation  in  dealing  with  route  matters.  We 
must  be  judicious  In  our  use  of  fuel  which 
means  that  the  CAB's  current  in-depth  re- 
view of  the  long-range  route  structure  is  most 
timely.  We  in  the  Congress  who  are  close  to 
aviation  matters  look  forward  to  the,  release 
of  this  study  for  use  in  our  delibeffftlon. 

One  area  which  I  hope  will  be  covered  by 
the  Board  study  Is  the  adequacy  of  service 
for  our  larger  intermediate  cities.  I  am  aware 
that  many  medium-hub  cities  ranging  from 
200.000-500,000  pwpulatlon  have  become  in- 
creasingly active  in  seeking  improved  air 
service.  At  the  same  time  the  CAB  has  con- 
tinued its  policy  of  almost  total  restraint  in 
processing  applications  for  new  route  author- 
ity. As  I  read  the  Board's  current  policy.  In 
the  absence  of  an  interchange  agreement  or 
a  route  transfer  or  route  exchange,  a  city  is 
left  to  negotiate  with  its  existing  air  car- 
riers for  such  services  as  they  may  be  author- 
ized to  provide.  In  some,  instances  such  nego- 
tiations can  be  sufficient.  In  others  they  may 
net  be.  and  sometimes  we  know  they  cannot 
be.  I  am  particularly  concerned  about  serv- 
ices in  the  short-  to  medium-haul  markets 
under  750  miles. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Section  401  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  says  that  the  Board 
will  consider  applications  for  new  authority 
and  will  grant  such  applications  If  the  pub- 
lic convenience  and  necessity  so  require. 
Section  102  at  the  same  time  gives  the  Board 
some  rather  fiexible  standards  in  deciding 
what  is  in  the  public  interest,  including  com- 
petition to  the  extent  necessary.  What  does 
Section  401  mean  In  today's  fuel  short  en- 
vironment? What  is  the  bairgaln  between  the 
cities  of  this  country  and  the  ClvU  Aeronau- 
tics Board?  In  the  old  days  we  use  to  think 
that  if  a  carrier  had  a  fair  chance  of  making 
a  reasonable  profit  on  a  service  for  which 
there  was  a  demand,  It  should  be  encouraged 
to  seek  authorization,  invest  the  capital  and 
provide  the  service. 

If  this  is  to  remain  a  healthy,  viable  air 
transport  industry  it  cannot  resign  Itself  to  a 
no-growth  situation.  This  would  be  a  severe 
blow  to  our  country,  which  continues  to  grow. 
It  will  require  more  air  service,  not  less.  RaU 
service  is  no  substitute  in  most  areas  and 
while  it  may  be  helpful  in  certain  high 
density  corridors,  it  certainly  will  not  take 
care  of  the  large  majority  of  our  commu- 
nities. Many  major  cities  do  not  even  have 
passenger  rail  service. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  also 
urge  that  the  carriers  monitor  very  care- 
fully the  results  of  the  ever  Increasing  cost 
of  air  service.  We  must  keep  air  transporta- 
tion priced  within  the  means  of  our  popula- 
tion. It  is  a  mass  transpoit  system  today  and 
I  worry  that  we  may  forget  this.  In  a  few 
weeks  family  and  youth  fares  will  disappear 
entirely.  If  we  are  to  keep  air  travel  as  an  at- 
tractive alternative  to  the  private  automobile, 
its  price  must  be  a  factor  in  your  thinking. 

I  believe  the  CAB  is  to  be  commended  for 
many  Important  steps  to  secure  the  future  of 
this  indxistry.  particularly  the  Improvement 
in  subsidy  policy  for  the  local  service  airlines. 
I  conunend  the  Board  for  its  willingness  to 
consider  increased  use  of  commuter  services 
for  many  communities,  where  this  type  of 
service  can  be  implemented.  The  Allegheny 
Commuter  program  continues  to  set  a  stand- 
ard for  ser\°ice  with  small  aircraft  which  is 
outstanding.  The  Board's  new  flow-through 
subsidy  experiment  with  Air  Midwest  Is  also 
interesting.  At  the  same  time  the  Board  has 
shown  that  it  is  willing  to  tackle  the  more 
difficult  problems  of  suspension  or  deletion, 
where  such  action  is  warranted. 

I  urge  however  that  the  Board  begin  to 
look  at  the  needs  of  the  many  cities  whose 
time  for  service  Improvement  may  well  be 
far  overdue.  I  think  the  regional  airlines  have 


an  obligation  to  continue  to  seek  to  provide 
those  services  which  they  t>elieve  are  in  the 
public  Interest  and  the  cities  who  would 
benefit  from  these  services  are  equally  en- 
titled to  be  heard.  Let  us  not  withhold  thpse 
services  because  of  our  fuel  situation.  UntU 
such  time  as  the  Congress  changes  the  legis- 
lation, you  are  entitled  to  have  sufficient  fuel 
to  meet  the  public  needs.  It's  time  again  lo 
step  up  and  announce  your  programs  to  keep 
our  vital  air  services  functioning. 


RECHANNELING      FISHING      FINES 
AND  IMPORT  DUTIES 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  STEELE 

OP   CONNKCTICtJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15,  1974 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
reintroducing  legislation  to  channel  all 
fines  on  foreign  fishing  vessels  and  all 
import  duties  on  fishery  products  into  a 
special  fund  for  research  and  develop- 
ment of  domestic  fisheries.  This  legisla- 
tion, which  is  cosponsored  by  several 
memljers  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  Conservation  and  the 
Environment,  is  important  to  the  Amer- 
ican fishing  industry  and  to  the  Amer- 
ican consumer,  for  it  would  insure  a 
strong  and  expanded  Federal  effort  to 
broaden  our  knowledge  of  fishery  re- 
sources management  and  development. 

I  do  not  need  to  remind  the  House  of 
the  rapidly  declining  state  of  our  Amer- 
ican fisheries.  The  Members  of  this  body 
are  all  too  painfully  aware  of  the  deple- 
tion of  our  fishery  stocks  which  has  re- 
sulted, for  the  most  part,  from  callous 
plundering  of  our  fishery  resources  by 
Russian,  Japanese,  and  other  foreign 
fishing  fleets.  It  has  become  clear  that 
our  coastal  fisheries — and  particularly 
those  of  the  Georges  Bank  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  which  have  been  the  traditional 
fishing  groimd  for  over  200  years  for 
boats  from  my  State  of  Connecticut — 
are  in  danger  of  l>eing  raked  entirely 
clean  unless  something  is  done  to  cut 
down  overfishing  and  rebuild  our  fishery 
resources. 

Moreover,  to  make  this  problem  doubly 
frustrating,  we  are  not  only  losing  a  large 
portion  of  the  catch  off  U.S.  shores  to 
other  nations,  but  as  a  result  we  are  be- 
ing forced  to  import  increasingly  huge 
amoimts  of  the  fish  needed  to  keep  up 
with  the  Nation's  growing  demand  for 
fish  protein.  Since  World  War  n,  the 
level  of  U.S.  fish  imports  has  jumped 
from  13.4  percent  of  consumption  to  al- 
most 60  percent.  And  quite  often  the  fish 
products  we  import  actually  come  from 
foreign  nets  operating  within  sight  of 
American  soil. 

One  effective  response  we  can  take  to 
this  foreign  challenge — and  to  the  crit- 
ical international  problem  of  guarantee- 
ing adequate  food  supplies  to  feed  the 
Earth's  expanding  population — is  to 
maximize  our  imderstanding  of  domestic 
fisheries  and  our  effort  to  replenish  de- 
pleted stocks.  I  believe  it  is  appropriate 
that  the  fines  foreign  vessels  pay  when 
they  are  apprehended  in  our  waters,  and 
the  duties  they  pay  on  the  fish  products 
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they  send  Into  the  United  States,  be  di- 
rected toward  this  end. 

Presently,  the  proceeds  from  fines  or 
confiscations  of  forelRn  ships  caught 
fishing  In  U.S.  territorial  waters  go  into 
the  General  U.S.  Treasury.  In  the  first 
4  months  of  this  year,  the  income  from 
these  fines  has  multiplied  dramaticallj-. 
Between  1967  and  1973.  the  United  States 
collected  about  <1.25  milUon  from  for- 
eign vessels  violating  fishing  prohibitions 
in  American  waters.  During  January  and 
February  alone  of  this  year,  nearly  $400.- 
000  in  fines  were  levied  on  a  Bulgarian 
trawler  seized  off  New  Jersey  and  a  Rus- 
sian ship  caught  in  Alaskan  waters.  In 
addition,  Japanese  and  Rumanian  ves- 
sels seized  in  late  March  may  draw  simi- 
larly large  penalties.  It  is  likely  that  as 
much  as  $1  million  will  be  added  to  the 
Tieasury  this  year  from  fines  on  foreign 
boats  operating  illegally  within  U.S. 
waters. 

Furthermore,  customs  duties  on  im- 
ported fish  and  fish  pi'oducts  currently 
exceed  $24  million  annually.  In  1954, 
Congress  earmarked  30  percent  of  these 
duties  for  creation  of  a  fund  to  promote 
and  develop  fishery  products  and  re- 
search pertaining  to  American  fisheries. 
This  fund,  usually  called  the  Saltonstall- 
Kennedy  or  S-K  fund,  is  now  operating 
within  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration,  with  outlays 
averaging  above  $7  million  each  year. 
However,  the  remaining  70  percent  of 
import  duties  are  uncammitted  and  go 
into  the  General  Treasury. 

In  my  view,  this  money,  which  will 
total  over  $25  million  in  1974.  should  be 
used  for  one  punxiee  only:  to  aid  the 
American  fisherman  and  consumer  by 
recycling  these  fines  and  duties  to  where 
they  belong — in  fisheries  research,  de- 
velopment, and  majiagement.  By  routing 
these  receipts  into  the  S-K  fund,  we  can 
Insure  these  domestic  fishery  programs 
not  only  increased  Federal  support,  but 
also  a  stable  source  of  research  dollars. 
This  is  particularly  important,  since 
NOAA  programs  have  often  fallen  vic- 
tim to  the  budgetary  ax. 

Mr.  Speaker,  domestic  fisheries  are  al- 
ready badly  damaged,  and  even  were  an 
effective  international  system  of  catch 
quotas  or  an  agreement  on  a  new  regime 
for  control  of  the  seas  resources  reached 
today,  a  difficult  job  of  nourishing  and  re- 
building our  fish  stocks  would  stm  con- 
front us.  This  legislation  can  mark  an 
important  start  on  this  task.  I  uige  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  securing  quick 
action  on  it  from  the  House. 


CONSERVATION  AWARD  WINNER 


HON.  B.  F.  SISK 

or   CALIFOCNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15.  1974 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Breaker.  I  will  have  the 
privilege  of  being  in  attmdance  tonight 
at  the  20th  smnual  American  Motors 
Conservation  Awards  dinner.  One  of  10 
nonprofessional  conservationists  re- 
ceivmg  the  honor  this  year  is  Mr.  J. 
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Martin  Winton,  a  stalwart  In  the  de- 
velopment of  Ducks.  UnUmited,  and  a 
vigorous  defender  of  the  waterbank  pro- 
gram which  the  Congress  saw  fit  to 
restore  after  the  President  canceled  the 
program  last  year. 

Mr.  Winton.  a  recently  retired  phar- 
macist, is  being  cited  for  his  work  in 
helping  preserve  waterfowl.  For  that  he 
is  richly  deserving.  The  award  he  will 
receive  tonight  has  long  been  regarded 
by  many  conservationist  leaders  as  the 
most  prestigious  of  all  such  recognition 
plans,  and  focuses  public  attention  on 
citizen  and  professional  conservationists 
whose  achievements  are  helping  this  Na- 
tion preserve,  yet  utilize,  its  renewable 
natural  resources. 

Although  the  award  signifies  past  ex- 
cellence, I  can  assure  you  all  that  this 
excellence  will  not  diminish  his  role  In 
conservation  efforts  in  either  waterfowl 
preservation  or  natural  resource  utiliza- 
tion. He  remains  active  as  president  of 
the  Grassland  Water  District  In  central 
California  where  his  interests  range  far 
and  wide. 

I  now  join  in  saluting  Mr.  J.  Martin 
Winton,  one  of  three  Callfomlans  to  be 
cited  tonight  his  work  in  conservation. 
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RXmAL  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  IS 
EFFECTIVE 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

or   DiDIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RB3TIBSENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  15.  1974 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  grati- 
fied and  honored  last  week  at  the  invita- 
tion to  be  present  at  a  very  special  and 
unique  loan  closing  ceremony  in  Topeka. 
Ind..  May  10.  in  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  which  I  represent.  The 
loan  to  enlarge  Rockwood.  Inc.  at  To- 
peka was  made  through  the  rural  de- 
velopment program,  with  a  guarantee 
provided  by  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  occasion  was  special  and  unique 
because  this  is  the  first  Fanners  Home 
Administration  loan  of  this  kind  in  In- 
diana. I  hope  this  is  the  first  of  many  be- 
cause it  will  be  so  important  to  the  com- 
munity. This  loan  will  enable  the  Rock- 
Hood  firm  to  add  farm  trailers  and  other 
light  farm  equipment  to  its  trailer 
manufacturing  line,  which  imtil  now 
has  been  concentrated  in  recreation 
trailers.  "Hie  addition  of  this  farm  equip- 
ment to  the  company's  line  will  make  it 
possible  for  Rockwood  to  add  more  than 
60  people  to  its  work  force  after  a  slow 
winter  when  the  firm  had  to  lay  off  about 
60  employees  due  to  the  energy  crisis. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  one  of  those 
supporting  the  Rural  Development  Act  of 
1972  through  which  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  can  provide  loan  guaran- 
tee authority  to  help  arrange  private 
bank  financing  of  rural  business.  "ITils  Is 
an  important  assistance  to  rural  com- 
munities. 

The  Agriculture  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  has 
just  completed  hearings  on  appropria- 


tions for  1975  for  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  programs,  including  loan  au- 
thority and  grants  for  water  and  sewer 
facilities,  other  community  facilities,  and 
for  rural  industrial  assistance.  The  loan 
in  Topeka  to  Rockwood  Is  an  example  of 
this  rural  Industrial  assistance  and  I 
think  the  Congress  is  aware  of  the  mani- 
fold benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
rural  development  program.  There  are 
many  other  communities  and  industries 
that  stand  in  need  of  just  the  kind  of  as- 
sistance provided  last  week  In  Topeka.  I 
cannot  think  of  a  better  and  more  fruit- 
ful return  on  the  taxpayer's  dollar  than 
investments  such  as  these. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  SECURITY  INCOME 
PROGRAM  MUST  BE  REVISED 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 


OP    NEW    TOKK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15,  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
Senior  Citizens  Month,  yet  millions  of 
senior  citizens  who  participate  in  the 
supplemoital  security  income  program 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Nation  is  not  h(xioring  them  but  cheat- 
ing them  instead.  These  elderly  poor 
have  seen  the  Government  take  away 
with  one  hand  what  it  gives  with  the 
other,  as  social  security  increases  are  de- 
ducted from  supplemental  security  in- 
come checks. 

More  than  20  members  of  the  New 
York  State  congressional  delegation  have 
Introduced  legislation  to  revise  and  im- 
prove supplemental  security  Income,  and 
I  hope  many  more  of  our  colleagues  will 
soon  join  us  in  seeking  a  comprehensive 
overhaul  of  this  program. 

There  is  growing  awareness  and  re- 
sentment of  the  cruel  way  in  which  this 
program  works,  as  evidenced  by  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  WOR-TV  In  New 
York: 

Senioe  CmztNs 
(By  Jolin  Murray) 

The  Pederal  Supplemental  Security  In- 
come Program  for  aged,  blind  and  disabled 
persons  U  better  known  as  SJ3.I.  It  began 
last  January,  and  was  Intended  to  be  a  real 
Improvement  over  the  old  public  welfare 
system.  However,  the  Supplemental  Security 
Income  Program  has  severe  deficiencies  and 
shortcomings.  Tbey  are  having  a  detrimental 
effect  on  the  unfortunate  persons  It  purports 
to  serve. 

Public  officials  at  the  City.  Stat«  and  fed- 
eral levels  are  not  addressing  themselves  to 
the  InequlUes  In  the  S.S.I.  Program. 

What  U  needed  Is  a  provision  for  emer- 
gency funds  to  cover  non -receipt  of  checks, 
or  loet  or  stolen  checks,  financial  emergen- 
cies such  as  loss  of  clothing,  food  or  shelter, 
and  provision  for  advance  monies  at  the  time 
of  application. 

Pood  stamps  and  rent  Increase  exemption 
eligibility  should  be  guaranteed  to  all  S.S.I, 
beneficiaries. 

8.3J.  beneflclarlea.  who  receive  a  seven 
percent  co«t  of  living  Increase,  should  be  en- 
tlUed  to  keep  their  fiUl  portion  of  S.S.I,  ben- 
efiU  from  New  York  State.  Ifs  a  disaster 
that  the  millions  of  beneficiaries  across  the 
country  had  their  S.S.I,  benefits  reduced  by 
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seven  percent.  Their  total  monttUy  Income 
therefore,  remains  the  same. 

The  month  of  May  la  Senior  Citizens 
Month  throughout  our  country.  Yet.  the 
catastrophe  dealt  to  our  older  citizens 
through  the  Supplemental  Security  Income 
Program  is  a  poor  tribute  to  those  older  peo- 
ple who  helped  build  our  nation.  City.  State 
and  federal  officials  should  act  now  to  make 
the  S.S.I.  Program  live  up  to  Its  promise. 


MEDICREDIT 


RENT  SUPPLEMENTS  IN  NON- 
METROPOLITAN  AREAS 


TRIBUTE    TO    REPRESENTATIVE 
JULIA  BUTLER   HANSEN 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NEW    YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15,  1974 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  announcement  by  my  good  and 
longtime  friend  from  Washington  State, 
Mrs.  JoLiA  Butler  Hansen,  that  she  will 
retire  at  the  end  of  this  session  of  Con- 
gress saddens  me. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
JtTLiA  for  all  of  her  14  years  of  congress- 
ional service  and  consider  It  my  privilege 
and  honor  to  have  served  with  her  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Her 
accomplishments  and  devotion  to  public 
service  mark  her  as  a  singularly  effective 
legislator  both  in  this  body  and  in  the 
Washington  State  Legislature. 

Her  devotion  to  public  service  and  ac- 
complishments were  deeply  ingrained  in 
Jin.iA'6  character  long  before  she  came 
here  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1960.  Behind  her  were  23  years  of  service 
to  both  city  and  State  government  and 
all  of  that  service  was  precedent  shatter- 
ing. 

Jin.u's  accomplishments  in  the  Wash- 
ington State  Legislature,  Mr.  Speaker, 
were  near  legendary.  As  a  member  of 
that  body  she  helped  create  a  governing 
structure  free  from  political  pressures  to 
oversee  the  Washington  State  highway 
system.  The  result  has  been  one  of  the 
finest  State  systems  of  roads  In  the  coim- 
try. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  Julia's  In- 
terests were  many  and  varied  and  as  the 
first  woman  chairman  of  either  a  House 
or  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions she  was  in  a  position  to  follow  those 
interests  closely. 

As  chairman  of  the  Interior  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  she  became  well 
known  for  her  Interests  in  the  environ- 
ment, hydroelectric  power,  reclamation 
of  the  land,  both  fishery  and  forestry  re- 
sources and  particularly  the  plight  of  the 
Americcui  Indian.  Her  concern  for  the 
plight  of  the  Indian  earned  her.  along 
with  Senator  Ervin.  of  North  Carolina, 
the  first  presentation  of  the  Henry  M. 
Teller  Award  for  outstanding  efforts  in 
behalf  of  legislation  affecting  the  Indian 
I>eoples. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  shall  all  miss  JTn.u 
when  she  leaves.  She  has  been  a  great 
credit  to  thla  body,  to  her  State,  her 
country,  and  herself.  Mrs.  Rooney  Joins 
with  me  in  wishing  Julu  a  long,  leisure- 
ly and  well-deserved  retirement. 
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HON.  ED  JONES 

OF    TENNESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15. 1974 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  concept  of  national  health  insurance 
is  far  from  new,  but  it  now  appears  that 
such  a  program  will  soon  be  a  reality. 

There  are  many  proposals  before  the 
Congress  which  fall  under  the  general 
heading  of  national  healtfi  insurance  but 
which  vary  greatly  in  their  scope  and  of 
course  in  their  costs.  Some  proposals 
would  provide  national  health  insur- 
ance for  almost  everyone  while  others 
would  provide  considerably  less. 

I  personally  feel  that  our  Government 
should  provide  help  where  it  is  truly 
needed,  but  I  feel  just  as  strongly  that 
it  should  not  go  beyond  that  point.  In 
my  opinion  each  individual  should  pro- 
vide for  his  own  health  care  if  he  can 
afford  it. 

The  medicredit  plan,  of  which  I  am 
a  cosponsor.  would  preserve  the  right  of 
free  choice  in  the  health  care  field  for 
both  the  patient  and  physician. 

Medicredit  guarantees  the  right  of 
every  American  to  choose  the  health  care 
environment  which  he  believes  best  for 
his  family.  This  environment  includes 
the  patient's  choice  of  medical  institu- 
tion, regardless  of  whether  It  is  a  pub- 
licly or  privately  supported  facility.  Fur- 
thermore, the  traditional  doctor-patient^ 
relationship  will  be  preserved  for  both 
the  patient  apd  the  doctor. 

If  a  national  health  care  plan  is  to 
succeed  in  our  system  it  must  allow  the 
physician  to  choose  whether  or  not  he 
wants  to  participate  in  a  federally  sub- 
sidized health  care  program.  In  all  the 
leading  health  care  proposals  now  be- 
fore Congress,  with  the  exception  of  the 
medicredit  plan,  participation  is  com- 
pulsory on  the  part  of  both  the  patient 
and  the  physician. 

Many  Americans  fear  the  establish- 
ment of  another  giant  Federal  bureauc- 
racy with  It  is  accompanying  regula- 
tions and  redtape.  Under  the  medicredit 
plan  the  Federal  Government  would  not 
take  over  the  health  insurance  business 
but  would  merely  assume  responsibility 
for  the  health  care  of  persons  who  are 
either  too  poor  to  meet  their  medical 
expenses  or  for  those  citizens  whose 
present  health  Insurance  Is  Inadequate 
to  meet  the  costs  of  catastrophic  illness. 

The  medicredit  plan  allows  individuals 
to  assume  responsibility  for  their  own 
health  care  if  they  are  financially  able 
but  insulates  them  from  the  colossal  re- 
sults of  unloreseen  major  medical  needs. 
It  is  every  American's  right  to  have  ade- 
quate and  proper  health  care  and  I  be- 
lieve this  bill  provides  the  best  protec- 
tion for  the  American  people.  The  medi- 
credit plan  does  not  contain  all  the 
answers  to  our  Nation's  health  care  needs 
but  I  believe  it  is  a  reasonable  and  re- 
sponsible step  in  that  direction. 


HON.  BOB  BERGLAND 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATU'ES 

Wednesday,  May  15.  1974 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  comment  briefiy  on  one  aspect  of 
pending  Lousing  legislation.  The  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee  has  reconunended  ap- 
proval of  what  is  popularly  called  a  "bob- 
tailed"  housing  smd  urban  development 
bill,  and  while  I  appreciate  their  desire 
to  find  legislation  on  which  there  can  be 
wide  agreement.  I  am  very  much  disap- 
pointed in  the  rural  housing  provisions 
in  HJl.  14490.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
falls  short  not  only  of  the  measure  which 
the  other  body  sent  over  to  us  in  this 
respect,  but  fails  to  include  some  sub- 
stantive provisions  which  the  House 
Banking  Committee  itself  foimd  noncon- 
troversial  2  years  ago. 

Among  these  is  a  provision  to  give 
Farmers  Home  Administration  a  rent 
supplement  program.  Suca  a  program 
has  been  available  to  urban  areas  for 
nearly  a  decade  but — as  is  so  often  the 
case — ^It  has  been  denied  people  in  rural 
areas  and  small  towns  where  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  programs  are 
little  utilized.  The  census  fligrures  show  us 
that  there  are  nearly  5  million  one-  and 
two-person  households  with  very  low  in- 
comes— less  than  $4,000 — living  outside 
our  metropolitan  areas.  More  than  half 
of  those  households  are  elderly  and  at 
least  one  out  of  every  five  Uv<is  in  sub- 
standard housing. 

Given  their  low  Incomes  only  public 
housing  or  rent  supplements  can  ade- 
quately serve  these  people.  Yet.  we  know 
that  less  than  a  quarter  of  our  public 
housing  is  located  in  nonmetropolitan 
areas.  The  Rural  Housing  Alliance  has 
recently  done  a  study  of  the  rent  supple- 
ment program  and  found  that  it  too  is 
faiiiiig  to  reach  people  In  rural  areas  and 
small  towns.  I  shall  insert  the  text  of  their 
study,  "Rent  Supplements  in  Nonmetro- 
politan Areas,"  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

They  estimate  that  less  than  30  per- 
cent of  all  rent  supplement  units  are  lo- 
cated in  nonmetropolitan  areas  and  that 
most  of  those  are  In  the  larger  towns. 
Their  conclusion  Is  that  as  long  as  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  lacks  its  own 
rent  supplement  program,  nonmetro- 
politan areas  of  less  than  10.000  popula- 
tion, "which  account  for  at  least  35  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  poverty-level  fam- 
ilies and  40  percent  or  more  of  its  oc- 
cupied substandard  housing  wiU  con- 
tinue to  receive  less  than  15  percent  of 
all  rent  supplement  assistance." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the  full  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  to  give 
Fanners  |)ome  Administration  a  rent 
supplement  authority  and  end  this  pat- 
tern of  discrimination  agairst  rural 
people. 

The  material  follows : 
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Rekt  Scpplements  in  Nonmetropoutan 
Areas;  Anothzr  Housing  Program  De- 
nies Eqitttt  to  thi  Peopu  of  Smaix 
Towns  and  Rural  Areas 

(By  George  Rucker) 
Summary:  As  of  October  1973  there  were 
an  estimated  125,400  rent  supplement  units 
in  housing  projects  Insured  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  under  Sections  221 
(d)  (3)  and  236  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 
Of  these,  less  than  15  percent  appear  to  be  in 
nonmetropolitan  towns  and  places  of  less 
than  10.000  population,  although  such  areas 
contain  at  least  35  percent  of  the  nations 
poverty-level  families  and  40  percent  or 
more  of  its  occupied  substandard  housing. 

Nearly  a  decade  ago.  in  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965,  Congress 
expanded  the  available  program  resources  for 
low-Income  housing  assistance  by  authoriz- 
ing a  rent  supplement  program  for  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration.  Under  this  au- 
thority. FHA  can  contract  to  make  rent  sup- 
plement payments  covering  units  financed 
under  certain  FHA-lnsured  mortgages.  The 
eligible  occupants  of  such  units,  whose  in- 
come must  generally  be  in  the  public  housing 
tenant  range,  pay  25 ""i  of  Income  (which 
must  equal  at  least  30%  of  the  normal  rent 
on  the  unit)  and  FHA  makes  up  any  differ- 
ence between  that  and  the  full  rent. 

At  the  end  of  Fiscal  1973,  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  reported 
that  rent  supplement  funds  had  been  re- 
served for  a  cumulative  total  of  192,500  units, 
that  167,500  of  those  units  were  under  con- 
tract, and  that  118.200  of  them  were  in  occu- 
pancy. None  of  these  published  statistics, 
however,  provide  a  breakdown  between 
metropoliitan  and  nonmetropolitan  areas.  In 
fact,  as  far  as  I  can  determine,  HUD  does  not 
publish  and  evidently  does  not  even  tabtUate 
that  sort  of  a  breakdown.  It  does  publish  a 
quarterly  "Rent  Supplement  Status  Report" 
which  lists  by  state  and  by  program  all  proj- 
etts  for  which  any  rent  supplements  have 
been  approved  and  this  report  does  make  it 
possible  to  determine  the  metropolitan/ 
nonmetropolitan  distribution  of  those  proj- 
ects. 

The  most  recent  such  report  is  that  for 
September  30,  1973.  It  showed  that  insurance 
In  force  at  that  time  under  Sec.  221(d)(3) 
and  carrying  market  Interest  rates  covered 
projects  with  a  total  of  86,631  units.'  It  also 
showed  that  insurance  in  force  under  the 
Below-Market-Interest-Rate  Sec.  221(d)  ^3) 
and  the  Sec.  236  Interest  subsidy  programs 
covered  another  165,036  units  in  projects  with 
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at  least  some  rent  supplements  approved. 
But  the  "Status  Report"  doesn't  show  the 
number  of  units  actually  receiving  supple- 
ments— only  the  numt>er  of  units  in  the 
project.  While  market  rate  projects  can  (and 
usually  do)  carry  supplements  on  all  units, 
those  under  221(d)  (3)  BMIR  or  Sec.  236  are 
limited  In  the  share  of  units  which  can  be 
covered  by  rent  supplements — generally  no 
more  than  20  <;^,  although  sometimes  In- 
creased to  a  maximum  of  40%  of  the  units 
In  the  project. 

Based  on  conversations  with  HUD  staff  and 
my  analysis  of  such  national  statistics  as 
are  available,  I  concluded  that  an  average 
of  25-30%  of  the  units  In  these  BMIR  and 
Sec.  236  projects  probably  received  rent  sup- 
plements.=  HUD  staff  also  advised  that  they 
saw  no  reason  to  think  that  the  average 
would  vary  significantly  between  metropoli- 
tan and  nonmetropolitan  areas.  Using  the 
lower  percentage  figure,  a  total  of  125,400  rent 
supplement  units  would  appear  to  have  been 
covered  by  Insurance  In  force  as  of  last  Sep- 
tember. Of  these,  36,900  units  or  Just  over 
29%  are  projected  as  being  in  nonmetropoli- 
tan areas.^ 

The  accompanying  table  breaks  these  fig- 
ures down  by  Individual  state  and  totals 
them  by  census  division  and  region.  Although 
they  are  estimates  subject  to  some  margin 
of  error,  particularly  in  the  case  of  individual 
states  with  small  programs,  they  presum- 
ably reflect  the  pattern  of  rent  supplement 
coverage. 

Over  all,  the  nonmetropolitan  share  is 
slightly  less  than  population  would  dictate 
and  a  great  deal  less  than  poverty  and  hous- 
ing conditions  would  mandate.  (Nonmetro 
areas  account  for  nearly  46%  of  the  nation's 
poverty  level  famUles  and  for  54%  of  its  oc- 
cupied substandard  housing.*)  The  disparity 
is  even  more  striking  among  the  sUtes  which 
were  the  biggest  users  of  the  rent  supple- 
ment program.  Eight  states — Texas,  Ohio, 
Florida,  California,  Tennessee.  Washington 
New  York  and  Michigan— account  for  more 
than  half  of  aU  rent  supplement  units.  In 
only  one  of  those  states  (Callfomto)  does 
the  nonmetro  share  of  rent  supplement  units 
appear  to  equal  the  nonmetro  share  of  popu- 
lation (and  even  there  it  Is  less  than  the 
nonmetro  share  of  the  poverty  population). 

Reflecting  smaller  program  levels  but  far 
greater  metro-nonmetro  disparity  were  nii- 
noia,  New  Jersey,  Missouri  and  Utah.  In  each 
of  these  states  and  in  Michigan  the  share 
of  population   residing   in   nonmetropolitan 
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areas  was  several  times  the  share  of  rent 
supplement  units  going  Into  such  areas.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  only  in  Dela- 
ware is  the  nonmetro  share  of  rent  supple- 
ment units  more  than  one-and-a-half  times 
as  large  as  Its  share  of  population. 

Finally,  analysis  of  similar  statistics  for 
an  earlier  date  (the  end  of  calendar  1971), 
shows  that  nonmetro  areas  are  getting  a 
declining  share  of  rent  supplement  units. 
At  that  time  the  "Status  Report"  on  Insur- 
ance in  force  Indicated  that  almost  38 7o  of 
the  units  In  market-rate  projects  and  almost 
32%  of  all  rent  supplement  units  were  In 
nonmetropolitan    areas.* 

When  It  Is  considered  that  almost  60% 
of  the  nonmetro  rent  supplement  units  are 
In  towns  of  10,000  or  more  population," 
though  such  places  account  for  only  a  third 
of  the  nonmetropolitan  population,  a  fur- 
ther dimension  of  the  Imbalance  comes  into 
view.  The  remaining  areas  depend  primarily 
on  Farmers  Home  Administration  for  hous- 
ing assistance  to  low-  and  moderate-Income 
people— and  Farmers  Home  Administration 
has  no  rent  supplement  program,  though 
legislation  approved  by  the  Senate  earlier 
this  year  would  provide  it  with  one.  Until 
this  equalization  of  program  resources  be- 
comes a  reality,  however,  the  areas  of  the 
country  which  account  for  at  least  35%  of 
the  nation's  poverty-level  families  and  40% 
or  more  of  its  occupied  substandard  housing 
will  continue  to  receive  less  than  15%  of  all 
rent  supplement  assistance. 

FOOTNOTES 

•These  figures  exclude  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

=  Note  that  these  percentages  are  not  for 
all  units  in  those  programs,  but  only  units 
m  projects  receiving  at  least  some  rent  sup- 
plements. 

^  These  figures  are  based  on  projects  under 
only  three  programs,  but  they  will  account 
for  more  than  95%  of  the  rent  supplement 
units  under  all  programs. 

*  Nonmetro  areas  account  for  an  even 
larger  share  (57%  )  of  the  substandard  hous- 
ing stock  (I.e.,  all  year-round  units). 

'The  total  number  of  rent  supplement 
units  involved  at  that  point  was  less  than 
100.000— about  78%  of  the  number  covered 
by  the  more  recent  analyais.  The  figures  In- 
dicate, In  other  words,  that  only  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  rent  supplement  units  put  under 
Insurance  in  the  21  months  following  Decem- 
ber 1971  were  located  in  nonmetro  areas. 

•This  is  based  on  an  analysis  of  the  proj- 
ects under  the  market  rate  program. 
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States,  divisions, 
and  regioin 


Total  number 

of  units  under 

rent 

suppleflwnt  ■ 


Number  of 
rent  supple- 
ment unjb  in 

nonmetro- 
politan areas 


Nonmetro- 
politan share 
of  rent 
supplement 
units 
(percent) 


Nonmetro- 
politan share 
of  population 
(percent) 


Maine 

New  Hampshirt. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts... 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 


460 
530 


240 
330 


52 
62 


i.iao 

1,140 
1,300 


160 
120 


14 
9 


71 
70 
100 
3 
10 
U 


New  England. 


4,610 


850 


18 


19 


Hew  York.... 
New  Jersey... 
Pennsylvania. 


4,600 
1.450 
2,060 


390 

30 

400 


8 

2 

19 


14 
12 

21 


Mid- Atlantic 

NortiMast  refion. 


8,110 


820 


10 


12,720 


1,670 


13 


Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 
North  Carolina. 


190 

2,310 
2,730 
1,120 
3,100 


Footnote  at  end  of  table. 


100 
160 

1,080 
480 

1.8S0 


53 
7 

40 
43 


30 
16 

3» 


States,  divisions, 
and  regions 


Total  number 

of  units  under 

rent 

supplement  ■ 


Number  of 
rent  supple- 
ment units  in 

nonmetro- 
politan areas 


Nonmetro- 
politan share 
of  rent 
supplement 
units 
(percent) 


Nonmetro- 
politan share 
of  population 
(percent) 


South  Carolina 

Georgia , 

Florida "' 

South  Atlantic  > 

Kentucky 

Tennessee III 

Alabama I] 

Mississippi "J, 

East  South  Central... 

Arkansas 

Louisiana '. 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

West  South  CeMrri.. 

SovtHtrn  ra|io«  >.... 


3,740 
2.880 
8,990 


2,060 
1.490 
1,530 


55 
52 
17 


n 
so 

31 


26,260 


8,750 


33 


42 


2.620 
6,270 
1,430 
3,550 


1,630 

2,100 

350 

2,720 


62 
33 
24 
77 


60 
51 
48 

82 


13,860 


6,800 


49 


3,310 

2,930 

1,780 

14,480 


1,800 

1,380 

920 

2,650 


54 

47 
52 
18 


69 
45 

50 
26 


32,500 


6,750 


37 


62.620 


22,300 
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TABLL-ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  RENT  SUPPLEMENT  UNITS  IN  HOUSING  PROJECTS  COVERED  BY  FHA  INSURANCE  UNDER  SECTIONS  221(tlX3)  AND  236,  SEPT.  30,  1973,  AND  SHARE 

OF  SUCH  UNITS  IN  NONMETROPOLITAN  AREAS-Contimnd 


States,  divisions, 
•nd  regions 


Total  number 

of  units  under 

rent 

supplement  > 


Number  of 
rent  stfp^e- 
ment  units  in 
nonmetro- 
politan areas 


Nonmetro- 
politan share 
of  rent 
supplement 
units^ 
(percent) 


Nonmettt*- 

politan  share 

of  poputaUon 

(percent) 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan.. 

Wisconsin... 

East  North  Central... 

Minnesota 

low* 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

West  North  Central.. 

North-central  region. 


13,  no 
1.900 
1,610 
4,070 
1.730 


1,980 

390 

40 

300 

950 


14 

21 

2 

7 

35 


22 

38 
20 
23 
42 


24,000 


3,660 


15 


1,850 
1,070 
960 
310 
2,010 
370 
750 


1,060 

460 

80 

310 

1,530 
140 
450 


57 

43 

8 

100 
76 
38 
60 


26 

~4i 

M 
36 
88 

86 
57 
58 


7.320 


4,030 


55 


52 


31,320 


7,690 


25 


33 


States,  divisions, 
and  regions 


Total  number 

of  units  under 

rent 

supplement  ■ 


Number  of 
rent  supple- 
ment units  in 

nonmetro- 
politan areas 


Nonmetro- 
politan share 
of  rent 
supplement 
units 
(percent) 


Nonmetro- 
politan share 
of  population 
(percent) 


10 


Montana .-.r;  830  490 

Idaho 440  380 

Wyoming ..j  340  340 

Colorado 1.360  410 

New  Mexico 1.570  1,120 

Arizona 340 

Utah ■  140 

Nevada 200 

Mountain 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Alaska.. 

Hawaii 

Pacific 

West  region 

United  Statts  total 125,390  36,930 


1  Estimated  on  basis  of  Insurance  in  force  Sept.  30, 1973,  as  reported  in  "Rent  Supplement  Status 
Reports."  Assumption  Is  that  25  percent  of  the  units  in  sec.  236  and  sec.  221(dX3)  BMIR  projects 
with  rent  supplements  actually  were  covered  by  the  supplements. 


:  Includes  1,200  units  in  District  of  Columbia. 


59 
K 
100 
30 
71 


76 
84 
100 
28 
69 
26 
22 
19 


5.220 

2.750 

S3 

43 

4,820 
1.760 

1,180 

570 

610 

130 

30 

24 
32 

9 
100 

9 

34 

39 

6,450 

7 

130 

100 

350 

18 

13,510 

2,520 

19 

IS 

18,730 

5,270 

28 

21 

31 


NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION 
WEEK 


ARAB  TERRORISM  MUST  BE 
STOPPED 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOtTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15,  1974 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
National  Transportation  Week,  and  as  a 
Representative  in  the  Congress  of  the 
Unite(i  States  of  Metropolitan  St.  Louis, 
one  of  the  most  important  transportation 
centers  in  the  world,  I  want  to  salute  the 
men  and  women  of  the  transportation 
Industries  of  the  St.  Louis  area  and  of 
the  State  of  Missouri  for  the  vital  con- 
tributions they  are  making  to  the  eco- 
nomic strength  of  our  Nation. 

Since  the  days  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase, St.  Louis  has  been  known  as  the 
Gateway  to  the  West,  a  role  sjmibolized 
by  the  magnificent  stainless  steel  arch 
which  rises  majestically  and  dramatically 
on  the  St.  Louis  waterfront  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Jefferson  National  Expan- 
sion Memorial. 

Through  St,  Louis  flows  a  steady  move- 
ment of  goods  of  all  kinds.  East  and 
West,  North  and  South.  Here  are  Joined 
the  eastern  and  western  railway  systems, 
the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  water  traCBc, 
a  vast  system  of  pipelines,  the  cargoes  of 
one  of  the  greatest  accumulations  of 
motor  carriers  in  the  world,  and  the  com- 
merce to  and  from  one  of  the  busiest 
airports. 

The  Traffic  Club  of  St.  Louis,  Inc.,  of 
which  Mr.  Robert  Mahfood  of  the  Bee 
Line  Trucking  Co.  is  president.  Is  con- 
ducting a  week-long  series  of  observances 
of  National  Transportation  Week  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Ralph  Percival 
of  Fry-Wagner  Moving  &  Storage.  They 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  efforts  in 
spotlighting  the  Importance  of  the  trans- 
portation Industries  in  the  life  of  our 
city,  our  State,  and  the  Nation. 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or    NSW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  IS,  1974 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr  Speaker,  as  I  did  less 
than  2  years  ago,  after  the  murder  of  11 
Israeli  Olympians  at  Munich,  I  rise  to 
condemn  an  act  of  terrorism  perpetrated 
by  a  band  of  Arab  guerrillas. 

iast  night,  a  group  of  Arab  terrorists 
se{^d  a  school  at  a  farm  settlement  in 
northern  Israel,  kidnaping  more  than 
80  schoolchildren,  and  demanding  the 
release  of  a  group  of  guerrillas  now  held 
In  Israeli  jails.  This  despicable  act  has 
shocked  and  offended  the  sensibilities 
of  the  entire  ci\illzed  world. 

For  several  months,  our  Secretary  of 
State  has  been  working  closely  with  all  of 
the  parties  involved  in  the  recent  Mid- 
east war  to  try  and  arrange  a  peace  set- 
tlement which  will  ease  tensions  in  that 
troubled  area  of  the  world.  This  sense- 
less act  of  terrorism,  which  came  at  a 
time  when  the  peace  negotiations  were 
perhaps  at  their  most  delicate  stage,  se- 
riously jeopardizes  the  chances  for  a 
lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Shortly  after  the  Munich  tragedy,  this 
body  passed  a  resolution  expressing  an 
unbending  resolve  to  cut  off  from  the 
civilized  world  all  nations  which  provide 
refuge  or  comfort  to  these  sorts  of  crim- 
inals rather  than  punish  them  as  they 
should.  I  believe  that  sentiment  should 
be  reiterated  today.  There  should  be  no 
hiding  place  for  these  international  out- 
laws. There  should  be  no  place  to  which 
they  can  flee  after  executing  such  hid- 
eous plots.  I  know  of  no  other  way  in 
which  such  acts  of  terrorism  can  be 
stopped. 

Tomorrow,  I  will  be  introducing  a  res- 
olution condemning  the  acti\1ties  of  the 


Lebanese  terrorists.  I  hope  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  expressing 
indignation  over  their  Immoral,  sense- 
less act. 


GEORGE  S.BENNETT 


HON.  ELU  T.  GRASSO 

or  coNNxcrictTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15.  1974 

Mi-s.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  most  remarkable  gentleman 
from  Southbury,  Conn.,  one  of  my  Sixth 
District  towns. 

Mr.  George  S.  Bennett,  a  retired  rural 
mail  carrier,  has  been  an  active  conser- 
vationist for  over  four  decades.  At  the 
age  of  80,  Mr.  Bennett  has  just  been 
awarded  an  American  Motors  Conserva- 
tion Award  for  his  contributions  to  re- 
source conservation  in  the  State. 

While  performing  his  daily  roimds  on 
the  region's  rustic  country  roads,  this 
devoted  civil  servant  observed  how  beau- 
tiful land  and  water  could  be.  Dismayed 
by  how  often  these  resources  were  ig- 
nored and  abused,  he  decided  to  do  his 
part  to  preserve  the  environment. 

As  chairman  of  the  Southbmy  Rod 
and  Gun  Club  Consen-ation  Committee 
for  over  30  years  and  head  of  the  South - 
bury  Conservation  Commission,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett has  promoted  tree  planting  to  re- 
tard soil  erosion,  developed  wildlife  habi- 
tats, and  pressed  for  the  purchase  of 
permanent  open  spaces. 

As  one  committed  to  Improving  and 
preserving  the  environment  for  ourselves 
and  our  posterity,  Mr.  Bennett  truly  de- 
serves the  honor  awarded  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my  hofw  that  this 
noble  person  will  Joe  an  inspiration  to  all 
our  citizens  who  must  share  In  the  effort 
to  preserve  our  emironment  if  we  are  to 
succeed. 
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ANTIBUSING  AMENDMENTS  DEFY 
CONSTITUTION 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  IS,  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  after- 
noon the  Senate  is  considering  several 
amendments  to  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1974.  These 
amendments  threaten  achievement  of 
the  goal  set  by  the  Supreme  Court  20 
years  ago  in  Brown  against  Board  of  Edu- 
cation: integration  of  the  public  schools. 
An  attack  on  busing  is  an  attack  on  this 
constitutionally  mandated  goal. 

The  supporters  of  these  amendments 
have  opted  for  political  expedience  over 
concern  for  racial  justice.  It  is  ironic  that 
a  bill  designed  to  further  educational  op- 
portunity should  be  riddled  by  amend- 
ments which  serve  to  coimteract  this  Na- 
tion's slow  but  inexorable  progress  to- 
ward equal  educational  opportunity  for 
all  schoolchildren. 

I  place  in  the  Congressional  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  May  15,  1974,  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Post  entitled 
"Race,  Schools  and  the  Senate."  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read  the  Post's  evalua- 
tion of  the  antibusing  amendments: 
Race,  Schools  and  the  Senate 

In  Marcb  of  1972,  when  Watergate  was 
still  a  gleam  In  Gordon  Llddy's  eye  and  the 
Board  of  Directors  (as  we  now  know)  had 
yet  to  give  final  approval  to  his  plans,  Mr. 
Nixon  unveiled  his  preposterous  "anti-bus- 
ing" plan.  Mr.  ESirllchman,  now  busy  with 
other  matters,  did  the  best  a  lawyer  could 
do  to  justify  and  explain  its  patent  illegal- 
ities to  the  press.  And  Richard  Kletndienst, 
then  Acting  Attorney  General  and  nothing 
If  not  blunt,  happily  explained  to  a  commit- 
tee of  Congress  that  the  proposed  legislation 
would  authorize  the  reopening  of  every 
school  case — North  and  South — that  had  been 
settled  since  the  Supreme  Court's  original 
school  desegregation  decision  in  1954. 

Since  that  time  we  have  acquired,  for  our 
sins,  a  much  richer  context  of  administra- 
tion law-breaking  and  contempt  for  the  com- 
mands of  the  constitution  into  which  to  fit 
this  particular  exercise  in  defiance  and  con- 
tempt— from  the  court-blocked  adventures 
In  Impoundment  of  congressionally  appropri- 
ated funds  to  the  Watergate  crimes  and  im- 
proprieties to  the  sloven  procedures  for  ob- 
taining wiretaps,  which  has  just  compelled 
the  Burger  Court  unanimously  to  render  a 
decision  that  will  free  some  600  persons  ac- 
cused and/or  convicted  of  violating  federal 
criminal  statutes.  So  it  is  hardly  surprising 
that  the  administration's  proposed  monu- 
ment In  the  field  of  desegregation  law  turned 
out  Itself  to  be  a  monumental  challenge  to 
due  process,  to  the  Constitution  and  to  the 
rule  of  law.  What  is  surprising  and — to  put 
It  mildly — distressing,  is  that  two  years  later 
the  U.S.  Senate  is  considering  commemorat- 
ing the  20th  anniversary  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  1954  decision  by  passing  this  propo- 
sal. Today  the  Senate  Is  scheduled  to  vote 
on  a  House-passed  v2Lrtatlon  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration bill  which  has  been  introduced 
by  Senator  Edward  J.  Gumey  of  Florida  as 
an  amendment  to  an  extension  of  the  fed- 
eral school  aid  act.  And  the  vote,  according  to 
most  accounts,  is  likely  to  be  close. 

Everybody,  as  it  seems,  la  against  skull- 
duggery and  for  the  rule  of  law — except  when 
It  is  either  Inconvenient  or  Inexpedient  to 
explain.  Thus,  legislators  who  In  a  nonpolltl- 
cal  year  would  acknowledge  themselves  horri- 
fied by  the  reckless  sweep  of  this  proposal 
and  acutely  aware  of  the  cynicism  from  which 
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It  springs,  are  counted  among  those  who,  for 
"political"  reasons  are  likely  to  go  over  the 
Bide  and  vote  with  Mr.  Gumey.  We  refer  to 
the  cynicism  underlying  the  effort  because  for 
all  the  chaos  and  disruption  It  could  bring  to 
settled  school  systems  North  and  South,  the 
proposal  itself  would  almost  undoubtedly  be 
overturned  in  many  of  its  key  parts  by  the 
Court,  meanwhile  creating  new  and  burden- 
some problems  for  numerous  of  those  com- 
munities whose  burdens  It  purports  to  re- 
lieve. 

Consider  the  bills  provisions.  Its  list  of 
mandatory  remedies  that  must  be  Invoked 
before  busing  can  be  ordered  could  cost  tax- 
rldden  communities  a  fortune  in  the  demo- 
lition and  construction  of  schools.  It  is  a 
rich  man's  bill,  in  effect  providing  that  any 
busing  which  occurs  will  spare  the  affluent 
suburbs  and  be  contained  within  geographi- 
cal limits  that  are  likely  to  result  only  In 
sending  poor  blacks  from  their  own  inferior 
schools  to  the  Inferior  schools  of  neighboring 
poor  white  children — to  communities  where 
racial  hostilities  and  insecurities  are  keenest. 
And,  above  all.  It  says  to  black  children — to 
black  people  generally  in  this  country — that 
even  where  a  finding  has  been  made  of  un- 
constitutional discrimination  against  them 
by  the  state,  there  will  be  no  remedy  in  many 
cases.  It  is  a  tribute  of  sorts  to  the  mon- 
strosity of  this  concept.  In  a  nation  of  laws, 
that  back  in  1972  even  Mr.  Ehrlichman  had 
trouble  explaining  it  when  pressed. 

In  the  20  years  that  have  passed  since  the 
Supreme  Court  rendered  Its  original  decision 
in  Brown,  and  in  the  10  years  that  have 
passed  since  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964  gave 
tnat  decision  heightened  Impact  and  au- 
thority, there  have  been  some  lower  court  de- 
cisions and  administrative  Interpretations 
that,  to  our  mind,  have  skewed  and  distorted 
the  meaning  of  the  law  and  Imposed  sense- 
less burdens  on  communities  around  the 
country,  so  that  both  blacks  and  whites  have 
suffered.  There  have  been,  in  other  words, 
some  bad  busing  decisions  and  some  unrea- 
sonable and  unsound  bureaucratic  regula- 
tions rendered.  It  could  hardly  be  otherwise, 
given  both  the  complexity  of  the  cases  and 
the  familiar  resistance  to  reasonable  and  de- 
sirable change  that  preceded  and.  In  effect, 
brought  on  the  compulsory  programs  to 
which  so  many  now  object.  But  it  has  been 
clear  for  some  time  now  that  the  Supreme 
Court  was  moving  carefully  and  deliberately 
to  refine  Its  position  in  consonance  with  the 
constitutional  command  that  is  the  bedrock 
of  Broicn  so  as  to  take  account  of  changed 
circumstances  that  underlie  so  many  school 
cases  20  years  later.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
The  question  is  whether  the  Senate  will  wait. 
The  alternative  liefore  it  today  was  admirably 
summed  up  by  William  McCulloch,  who  was 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  when  the  NUon  bill 
first  came  up  two  years  ago,  accompanied  by 
a  proposal  for  a  temporary  freeze  on  busing 
orders : 

It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  I  sit  here 
today  to  listen  to  a  spokesman  for  the  ad- 
ministration asking  the  Congress  to  prosti- 
tute the  courts  by  obligating  them  to  sxis- 
pend  the  equal  protection  clause  so  that 
Congress  may  debate  the  merits  of  further 
slowing  down  and  perhaps  even  rolling  back 
desegregation  In  public  schools — What  mes- 
sage are  we  sending  to  our  black  people?  Is 
this  any  way  to  govern  a  country? 
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THE  LATE  KARL  KING 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  IS.  1974 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  news  of  the 
passing  of  Karl  C.  King  of  the  State  of 


Pennsylvania  was  received  with  much 
sadness.  He  served  three  terms  in  this 
body  before  voluntarily  retiring.  As  a 
legislator  he  was  faithful  and  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  good  government.  Above  all, 
he  had  a  way  of  putting  the  welfare  of 
the  country  above  petty  partisanship, 
and  he  became  known  as  a  sound  thinker 
whose  judgment  was  dependable  and  re- 
spected. 

To   the  survivors   I   extend  my   pro- 
found sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 


THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  AND 
CONGRESSIONAL  STAFFING  RE- 
FORM 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF   THE   DISTKICT   OF   COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15,  1974 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
sertion into  the  Record  on  April  24,  1974. 
by  Congressman  Harold  V.  Froehlich, 
of  Wisconsin,  calls  attention  to  the  very 
real  problem  created  by  gross  disparities 
in  District  populations. 

The  study  he  ordered  from  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service,  entitled 
"Congressional  Delegates  to  the  93d  Con- 
gress Ranked  in  Order  of  Size  of  the 
Average  Population  of  the  Congressional 
District  in  Each  State,"  however,  is  in- 
complete as  a  result  of  a  major  oversight 
of  the  District  of  Columbia's  763,000 
residents. 

The  study  shows  that  North  Dakota's 
at-large  Representative  Mark  Andrews 
represents  the  entire  State  population  of 
roughly  617,000;  which  is  the  largest  of 
all  districts  included  within  the  50  States. 

By  comparison,  in  the  scantily  popu- 
lated sprawling  States  of  Alaska  and 
Wyoming,  at-large  Representatives  Don 
Young  and  Teno  Roncalio  represent 
about  302,000  and  332,000  people,  respec- 
tively. There  are  the  districts  with  the 
smallest  populations  among  those  in  the 
50  States. 

The  District  of  Columbia's  constitu- 
ency is  over  763,000 — as  much  as  450,000 
persons  greater  than  some  congressional 
districts.  My  office  employs  the  full  con- 
tingent of  16  paid  staffers,  as  do  135  of 
the  House  Members.  The  remainder  hire 
from  13-14  staffers  out  of  the  maximum 
16  allowed.  All  Members  have  the  same 
allotment  for  staff  salaries,  and  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  this  equal  staffing  can 
be  very  unequal  and  highly  unfair  to 
those  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
happen  to  reside  in  districts  which  are 
relatively  ill  equipped  to  represent  them 
faithfully. 

This  overlooked  aspect  of  congressional 
reform  is  especially  crucial  in  the  case 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  District 
is  not  represented,  as  are  all  States,  by 
two  Senators.  This  increases  both  the  re- 
sponsibility and  the  actual  workload  In 
my  office. 

Furthermore,  my  constituents  live,  for 
the  most  part,  within  simple  commuting 
distance  of  my  office,  or  can  make  a  local 
telephone  call  to  register  their  views  and 
complaints.  My  staff,  office  space,  and 
monetary  allowances  are  not  sufficient  to 
operate  my  office  aa  efficiently  as  one  in 
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which  the  sheer  number  of  constituents 
was  less  or  their  geographical  location 
more  remote. 

We  ought  to  be  thinking  about  ways 
to  equalize  the  representation  of  people 
who  are  mathematically  under-repre- 
sented. It  is  neither  logical  nor  fair  for  a 
Member  who  represents  763,000  people  to 
be  limited  to  the  same  staff  and  staff  sal- 
ary allotment  as  a  Member  who  repre- 
sents 302.000. 

I  would  prefer  a  system  similar  to  that 
which  Is  used  in  the  Senate  where  the 
Membera  are  funded  depending  on  the 
State's  population.  In  this  way  a  House 
Member  with  a  larger  than  normal  con- 
stituency would  be  provided  with  addi- 
tional funds  with  which  to  hire  adequate 
staff  and  provide  for  the  larger  than  nor- 
mal office  load. 

I  hope  that  other  Members  will  join  in 
this  dialog  with  Congressman  Froehlich 
and  me.  ^- 


UNITED  NA-nONS,  UNITED  STATES 
MUST  SHARE  PORHON  OF  BLAME 
FOR  MAALOT  ATTACK 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  IS,  1974 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  Nations  Security  Coimcil,  includ- 
ing the  United  States,  must  share  a  por- 
tion of  the  responsibility  for  the  latest 
terrorist  attack  by  Arab  guerrillas,  who 
held  nearly  90  Israeli  schoolchildren  hos- 
tage today  at  the  village  of  Maalot. 

By  the  end  of  the  day,  possibly  a  dozen 
or  more  children  were  dead  and  many 
more  were  wounded  following  efforts  to 
free  the  young  hostages. 

The  terrorist  attack  may  very  well 
have  happened  anyway,  but  the  guer- 
rillas certainly  must  have  felt  encour- 
aged when  the  Security  Council  late  last 
month  censured  Israel  for  its  raid  on 
terrorist  bases  in  Lebanon  but  purpose- 
ly Ignored  the  bloody  Palestinian  mas- 
sacre of  Innocent  Israeli  civilians  at  Kir- 
yat  Shemona,  which  prompted  the  Is- 
raeli action. 

The  United  Nations,  which  has  done 
little  to  hide  its  strong  anti-Israel  bias, 
once  again  gave  aid  tuid  comfort  to  Is- 
rael's enemies.  But,  for  the  first  time, 
that  action  last  month  had  the  support 
of  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  United  States  failed  to  get  a  ref- 
erence to  the  Kiryat  Shemona  attack 
Inserted  In  the  U.N.  resolution,  but  In- 
stead of  abstaining  on  final  passage  or 
voting  "no,"  the  United  States  gave  Its 
approval. 

At  that  time  I  pointed  out: 

ThlB  must  be  viewed  as  the  best  news  the 
Arab  guerrillas  have  had  since  they  began 
their  campaign  of  terror  and  murder. 

Well,  it  is  about  time  to  start  sending 
those  terrorists  and  the  governments 
which  house,  protect,  encourage,  and 
arm  them  some  bad  news.  The  United 
States — and,  indeed,  all  civilized  na- 
tions— should  not  tolerate  such  behavior, 
nor  should  It  even  consider,  as  the  Nixon 
administration  Is,  giving  economic  and 
even  military  assistance  to  those  coun- 
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tries  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  mur- 
derers of  iimocent  Israeli  women  and 
children. 

I  have  joined  over  250  of  my  col- 
leagues, led  by  the  majority  leader  Mr. 
O'Neill  and  the  minority  leader  Mr. 
Rhodes,  In  Introducing  the  following  bi- 
partisan resolution: 

Bipartisan  Resolittion 

Whereas  Arab  terrorists  have  threatened 
the  lives  of  90  Israeli  school  children;   and 

Whereas  these  cruel  and  heartless  acts 
only  exacerbate  tensions  In  the  Middle  East 
at  .■»  time  when  very  serious  efforts  are  being 
made  to  negotiate  a  lasting  peace;  and 

Whereas  such  acts  of  violence  are  an 
affront  to  human  decency  and  standards  of 
civilized  conduct  between  nations;  Now, 
therefore,  be  It  Resolved.  That  it  Is  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  sense  of  the  House  that — 

( 1 )  It  most  strongly  condemns  this  and 
all  acts  of  terrorism; 

(2)  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  should  and  are  hereby  urged  and  re- 
quested to  (a)  call  upon  all  governments  to 
condemn  this  Inhuman  act  of  violence 
against  Innocent  victims;  and  (b)  strongly 
urge  the  governments  who  harbor  these 
groups  and  individuals  to  take  appropriate 
action  to  rid  their  countries  of  those  who 
subvert  the  peace  through  terrorism  and 
senseless  violence. 

(3)  the  President  should  request  the 
American  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions to  take  appropriate  action  before  that 
body  In  order  to  have  Introduced  a  Secur- 
ity Council  resolution  condemning  this 
brutal  act  of  violence. 


LEGAL  LOTTERIES  SHOULD  HAVE 
USE  OF  MAILS 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15,  1974 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  a  statement 
which  I  made  to  the  Claims  and  Govern- 
mental Relations  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  In  support 
of  H.R.  12443.  In  introduced  this  legls- 
latI(Hi  because  It  Is  hypocritical  to  per- 
mit legal  private  and  State-mn  lotteries 
to  exist  and  then  hinder  them  from  car- 
rying out  their  programs  by  denying 
them  the  use  of  the  malls  and  broadcast 
media.  State  lotteries  help  keep  taxes 
down;  private  ones  raise  funds  for  chart- 
table  purposes.  Both  of  these  are  lof^ 
objectives  which  do  not  deserve  the 
treatment  they  have  received  at  the 
Federal  level. 

I  hope  that  H.R.  12443  will  soon  be 
reported  to  the  floor  so  that  every  Mem- 
ber can  go  on  record  in  favor  of  lower 
taxes  in  the  several  States  and  lower  ad- 
ministrative costs  for  charitable  non- 
profit organizations.  My  statement 
follows : 
Statement  of  Hon.  Ancelo  D.  Roncallo 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  opportu- 
nity to  make  a  brief  statement  in  support  of 
HJt.  12443,  a  bill  to  amend  Title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  by  exempting  lotteries 
from  Its  gambling  provisions.  Specifically,  thie 
bill  would  permit  the  mailing  of  lottery  In- 
formation and  related  matter,  broadcasting 
or  televising  of  lottery  Information,  and  It 
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would  allow  the  transportation  and  adver- 
tising of  lottery  tickets  In  Interstate  com- 
merce, but  only  when  the  lottery  Is  legal  In 
the  state  In  which  it  Is  conducted. 

I  have  made  a  slight  change  In  lafiguage 
from  versions  of  this  legislation  Introduced 
earlier  by  other  members.  In  both  proposed 
sections  1307(b)  and  3005(d)(2).  I  use  the 
term  "tickets  or  any  other  materials."  The 
Insertion  of  the  word  "any"  should  be  taken 
to  indicate  that  promotional  matter  is  to  be 
included  In  the  exemption  as  well  as  lot- 
tery paraphernalia. 

Legal  lotteries  run  by  States  appear  to  have 
survived  a  shaky  start  and  to  be  headed  now 
for  adoption  In  many  more  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Because  they  are  a  painless 
anfl  voluntary  method  of  generating  badly 
needed  funds,  lotteries  are  gaining  favor 
with  many  hard-pressed  taxpayers  and  legis- 
lators. 

Current  Federal  restrictions  on  lotteries 
prohibit  the  Interstate  transportation  of 
tickets  or  promotional  material  and  bsir  the 
use  of  radio  or  television  for  advertising  or 
promotion.  So  fa;-,  despite  the  record  of 
Integrity  and  honesty  established  by  the 
states  operating  lotteries,  efforts  Initiated  by 
Congressional  Delegations  to  seek  relief  from 
these  Federal  roadblocks  have  remained 
stalled. 

In  order  for  legal  state-sponsored  or  pri- 
vate lotteries  to  advertise  in  newspapers 
or  other  publications,  the  advertisement 
must  be  removed  from  editions  which  are  de- 
livered through  the  mail.  Promotional  mate- 
rial, such  as  posters  and  descriptive  litera- 
ture, cannot  be  conveyed  through  the  post 
office.  It  Is  unlawful  even  for  states  or  or- 
ganizations to  notify  winners  by  letter  or 
to  pay  them  prizes  directly  by  maU. 

The  eight  operating  states,  as  a  result  of 
this  blockade,  must  go  to  great  lengths  to 
transport  material  by  truck  or  bus,  at  heavy 
cost  In  time,  money  and  o^anpower.  They 
must  turn  to  alternate  means  of  advertising 
in  addition  to  newspapers  and  outside  of 
the  broadcast  media — In  subways  and  buses, 
etc. 

I  am  Inclined  to  feel  that  Congress  is  well- 
advised  to  eliminate  these  prohibitions.  Sim- 
ple justice  woud  seem  to  dictate  that  legal 
lotteries  should  be  able  to  enjoy  the  same 
entree  to  the  public  marketplace  as  any 
other  legitimate  business.  It  seems  Inevitable 
that  this  must  happen.  The  achievements  of 
the  lotteries  in  spite  of  the  Federal  problems 
make  these  restrictions  even  more  re- 
grettable. 

Ten  years  ago  New  Hampshire  started 
the  first  State-run  lottery  of  modem  times, 
running  Into  a  variety  of  complications  and 
disappointments,  but  It  has  managed  to 
survive.  Last  year  the  lottery  In  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  only  State  with  neither  a  sales  tax 
nor  a  broad-based  personal  Income  tax,  re- 
turned almost  t2  million  to  the  State  for 
education.  From  December  of  1964  to  De- 
cember of  1973.  the  State  has  received  around 
$17.6  million. 

In  1967.  New  York  launched  Its  version  of 
the  lottery,  offering  bigger  and  more  fre- 
quent prizes.  Kew  York  now  averages  about 
•4  million  a  month  from  the  lottery  and  Its 
effort,  as  of  the  end  of  1973.  had  yielded 
some  $243  million  for  schools. 

In  January  1971.  New  Jersey  began  its  lot- 
tery and  Immediately  surpassed  both  of  its 
predecessors  In  sales,  prizes  and  popularity. 
Since  It  began,  until  December  1973.  the 
State  has  received  close  to  $200  million  for 
education. 

Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut began  their  lotteries  at  about  the 
same  time  In  early  1973.  All  three  States  got 
off  to  a  good  start,  being  able  to  capitalize  on 
the  New  Jersey  method  which  had  been  In- 
stantly successful.  After  a  year  and  a  half  of 
operation.  Pennsylvania  had  collected  over 
$80  million  for  property  tax  asoistanoe  for 
the  elderly;  Massachusetts  had  collected  over 
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936  million  for  cities  and  towns;  and  Con- 
necticut had  collected  over  925  million  for 
the  general  fund. 

The  Michigan  lottery  started  In  Novem- 
ber 1972,  and  after  six  months  contributed 
over  914  million  for  the  general  fund.  Mary- 
land's lottery  which  began  Ln  May  1973  bad 
93.&  millloQ  In  the  general  fund  after  only  2 
months. 

Illinois  will  be  beginning  a  lotttery  In  July 
of  this  year  and  according  to  the  Commission 
on  the  Review  of  the  National  Policy  Toward 
Gambling  some  30  States  will  have  legal  lot- 
teries within  2  years.  Some  foresee  the  day 
when  almost  every  State  win  operate  a  lot- 
tery to  raise  revenues  without  raising  bur- 
densome taxes. 

For  several  years  charitable  organizations 
have  depended  on  raffles  and  bingo  as  major 
sources  of  funds  to  carry  on  worthwhile  work 
from  which  all  society  benefits.  Tliese  are 
both  lotteries,  and  although  legal,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  restrictions  as  their  state- 
ran  cousins. 

Many  churches  and  hospitals  began  their 
btxlldlng  programs  with  revenues  raised  from 
lotteries  and  blngoe.  Numerous  fraternal  or- 
ganizations all  over  the  country  depend  upon 
this  source  of  revenue  to  sponsor  recreational, 
rehabilitative,  and  supportive  services  for  the 
elderly,  disadvantaged  and  the  handicapped. 
Various  groups  working  toward  these  goals 
reflect  the  best  qualities  of  American  life — 
unselfish  people  volunteering  their  time  and 
effort  to  help  others. 

Blngos  and  lotteries  are  only  vehicles  and 
tools  by  which  the  self-sacrificing  persons, 
churches,  hospitals  and  community  organiza- 
tions can  help  others.  I  do  not  feel  that  It 
should  be  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  maintain  laws  which  will  make  It 
more  difficult  for  them  to  carry  out  their 
charitable  works. 

Newspapers  and  the  broadcasting  Industry 
are  placed  in  an  absurd  position.  Most  papers 
are  trying  to  serve  the  public  by  offering  In- 
formation on  all  subjects  of  general  Interest, 
bat  tf  they  attempt  to  do  so  for  lotteries, 
they  are  breaking  the  law.  The  answer  to  this 
dilemma  must  come  at  the  Federal  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  HJR.  12443  be 
promptly  reported  so  that  the  House  will  be 
able  to  take  badly  needed  action  to  remedy 
this  obvious  anomaly  in  our  laws  and  allow 
the  States  and  private  charitable  organiza- 
ticms  to  carry  out  thetr  programs  without  un- 
due Federal  interference.  Thank  you. 
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and  prudence  in  the  solution  of  many 
vexing  problems. 

To  me  Carl  was  a  valued  friend.  Affa- 
ble and  friendly,  he  was  forever  attentive 
and  helpful  when  his  advice  and  Judg- 
ment were  needed.  His  record  was  in- 
deed outstanding. 

I  extend  to  his  survivwrs  my  deepest 
sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 


May  15,  197^ 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
CARL  DURHAM 


HON.  0.  C.  nSHER 

or    TKXAS 

]N  THE  BOVSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  IS,  1974 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share 
with  many  of  my  colleagues  the  sadness 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  Carl  Durham 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  He  served 
with  much  distinction  in  this  body  for 
20  years  and  was  imiversally  respected 
by  all  who  knew  hfan.  Always  faithful 
and  trustworthy,  he  never  faltered  in 
discharging  his  duties.  His  infhience 
and  leadership  were  widely  recognized 
and  helped  to  direct  the  course  of  many 
in^portant  legislative  decisions. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  Carl 
Durham  on  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  There  he  was  a  faithful  at- 
tendant and  a  knowledgeable  force  In 
promoting  the  cause  of  an  adequate  na- 
tional defense.  He  provided  leadership 


A  PECULIAR  CONGRESSIONAL  DIS- 
EASE: PILE-ITUS 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  IS.  1974 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  peculiar, 
incurable  disease  seems  to  have  grabbed 
control  of  the  Congress.  It  is  hard  to  find 
a  proper  name  for  it,  but  I  would  suggest 
that  it  be  called  pile-itus.  Pile-ltus  is 
indicated  by  the  continual  feverish  ef- 
fOTt  to  pile  one  layer  of  Government  reg- 
ulators on  top  of  another,  presumably 
to  do  the  work  that  existing  laws  should 
already  permit  to  be  done. 

Symptomatic  of  this  malady  is  the  on- 
going effort  to  enact  a  questionable  ver- 
sion of  a  Consumer  Protection  Agency,  a 
version  I  have  warned  could  well  result 
in  the  creation  of  another  OSHA.  As  An- 
thony Harrigan  noted  in  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  AusUn,  Minn.,  Dally  Her- 
ald the  other  day : 

Many  citizens  are  convinced  that  a  910 
milllon-a-year  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
would  impose  its  subjective  outlook  on  every 
adminutrative  procedure  and  create  endless 
legal  action.  In  short,  the  agency  would  be 
an  advocacy  force  harassing  already  over- 
regulated  private  business. 

In  my  Judgment,  private  enterprise  al- 
ready has  its  hands  full  trying  to  deal 
with  all  the  rules  and  regulations  being 
imposed  by  existing  governmental  agen- 
cies and  departments.  Piling  on  smother 
layer  of  Federal  regulators  to  regulate 
the  regulators  might  Just  prove  the  last 
straw  for  thousands  of  sawill  businesses 
struggling  mightily  to  keep  afloat  under 
the  crushing  bureaucratic  weight. 

I  include  the  complete  text  of  the  Har- 
rigan editorial  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marics:  i 

Nadee's  Pet  Bnx  ( 

Ralph  Nader  may  get  his  New  Year's  wlsk\- 
the  enactment  of  the  so-called  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  bill.  Last  January  he  said 
that  this  was  his  No.  1  vrtsh  for  the  New 
Tear.  And  many  c^ceholders  are  determined 
to  oblige  him.  Indeed  Sen.  Ernest  F,  Htolllngs 
(D-S.C.)  writes  in  a  letter  to  constituents 
opposing  the  blU:  'T  beUere  It  would  be  a 
healthy  thing  to  Institutionalize  Ralph 
Nader." 

Not  everyone  wlU  agree  with  Hollings. 
Many  citizens  are  convinced  that  a  $10  mll- 
llon-a-year  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
would  Impose  its  subjective  outlook  on  every 
administrative  procedure  and  create  endless 
legal  action.  In  short,  the  agency  would  be 
an  advocacy  force  harassing  already  over- 
regvUated  private  business. 

Recently,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  small 
manufacturer  on  the  West  Coast  which  re- 
veals the  Justifiable  concerns  of  btislness. 
This  businessman,  writing  to  bis  congress- 
man, said  the  following: 


"Our  apprehensions  are  not  at  all  based  on 
the  fact  that  an  agency  Is  being  set  up  to 
protect  the  consumer.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
considering  the  amount  of  money  this  com- 
pany spends  on  perfecting  and  insuring  the 
quality  of  our  products,  I  would  be  delighted 
to  have  more  and  more  people  look  closely 
at  our  products.  My  apprehension  is  that  the 
bill  Includes  a  provision  that  would  allow 
this  new  agency  to  Intervene  in.  and  pos- 
sibly reverse,  the  rulings  of  existing  agen- 
cies which  currently  have  Jurisdiction  over 
business  activities. 

"As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  there  U  al- 
ready a  great  deal  of  correspondence  and 
telephone  contact  necessary  with  the  vari- 
ous existing  government  agencies,  to  estab- 
lish Just  how  the  federal  government  wishes 
to  conduct  our  affairs.  It  U  often  only  after 
much  probing  on  our  part,  that  we  can  de- 
termine precisely  what  we  are  expected  to  do. 
"It  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  have  contradic- 
tory opinions  stated  by  the  same  agency  on 
successive  day*,  and  It  is  occasionally  virtu- 
ally Impossible  to  get  them  to  commit  them- 
selves in  writing,  so  that  we  can  conduct  oui 
business  in  an  agreed  upon  manner.  How- 
ever, this  Is  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  and 
we  do  our  best  to  find  out  what  Is  required 
and  to  comply. 

"Now,  however.  It  is  proposed  that  a  new 
Pgency,  acting  Independently,  can  challenge 
agreed  upon  procedures  (agreed  upon  by  our 
company  and  a  government  agency)  upon 
which  we  may  have  been  acting  for  a  con- 
siderable period  oX  time.  This  is  similar  to 
summarily  imposing  the  rules  of  hockey  on  a 
baseball  game  halfway  through  the  game, 
and  expecting  everyone  to  adapt  to  the  new 
rules  Instantaneously,  to  continue  playing, 
and  hopefully  to  win  the  game. 

"We  are  extremely  anxiotis  to  be  In  com- 
pliance with  government  regulations,  but 
government  regulations  which  can  be  obvi- 
ated at  any  time  by  a  separate  agency  which 
had  no  part  In  making  up  the  initial  rules, 
sends  cold  chills  up  our  spines." 

This  small  manufacturer  expresses  the  con- 
cern of  countless  other  biisinessmen  who 
create  the  products  from  which  the  wealth 
of  this  nation  is  derived.  It  Is  tragic  that 
Congress  worships  at  Ralph  Nader's  shrine 
and  pays  so  little  heed  to  the  people  who 
manufacture  needed  goods  and  create  wealth 
for  America.  The  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  bUl  (KB  13163)  can  only  hinder  the 
VS.  as  a  manufacturing  nation.  (Anthony 
Harrigan) . 


INDIANA  JAYCEES  SPONSOR  OLYM- 
PICS FOR  EXCEPTIONAL  CHIL- 
DREN 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OF    PEKNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSBNTATTVES 
Wednesday.  May  IS.  1974 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
honor  and  privilege  of  participating  in 
the  Olympics  program  held  at  the  Indi- 
ana University  of  Pennsylvania  on 
May  11,  1974,  for  exceptional  children  in 
and  around  the  12th  Congiessional  Dis- 
trict. 

The  program  was  H>onsored  by  the 
Joseph  P.  Kennedy.  Jr.  Foundation,  lUP 
Chapter  of  the  Council  for  Exceptional 
Children,  and  the  Indiana,  Pa.,  Jaycees. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Indiana 
Jaycees  for  all  of  the  efforts  put  Into  the 
organizing  of  this  worthwhile  program. 
Every  detail  of  the  athletic  program  was 
professionally  administered,  and  the 
dedication  of  the  men  In  the  Indiana 
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Jaycees  as  well  as  the  students  from  the 
Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania  was 
readily  apparent. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  participants 
and  the  dedication  of  those  sponsoring 
this  great  event  formed  a  catalyst  for 
one  of  the  most  inspiring  sports  events 
wliich  I  have  ever  attended. 


HANDY   DAN'S   "OPERATION 
CONSERVATION" 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

^  OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  IS,  1974 

Mr.  REES.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  energy 
crisis  has  had  a  marked  effect  on  every 
citizen  of  our  State. 

One  business  enterprise  headquartered 
in  my  State  has  moved  into  the  fore- 
front of  the  effort  to  inform  the  public 
of  the  crisis  and  help  them  to  overcome 
it.  That  company  is  Handy  Dan  Home 
Improvement  Centers,  Inc.  which  oper- 
ates Angel's  Do-It-Yourself  Centers  in 
northern  and  southern  California,  as  well 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Under  the  direction  of  its  president, 
Bernard  Marcus,  Handy  Dan  has 
launched  "Operation  Conservation"  de- 
signed to  help  the  consumer  fight  the 
battle  of  reduced  energy.  This  program 
consists  of  an  all-out  educational  pro- 
gram through  use  of  the  company's 
advertising  media,  in-store  training 
sessions,  and  brochures. 

Handy  Dan  and  Angels  advertising 
departments  are  engaging  in  a  variety 
of  activities  to  support  the  company's 
operation  conservation  program.  Special 
energy  advertising  supplements  have 
been  spearheaded  by  Handy  Dan  people 
in  newspapers  circulated  in  the  areas  of 
its  stores.  In  addition  to  taking  energy- 
oriented  ads  in  these  sections,  Handy 
Dan  has  supplied  articles  and  pictures 
for  the  news  sections  discussing  the 
crisis  and  giving  tips  on  how  to  help  the 
country  and  each  other  at  this  time  of 
emergency. 

Utilizing  the  theme,  "Conserving 
Energy  Is  Everybody's  Business."  special 
signing  was  created  for  the  stores  with 
further  tips  on  conserving  energy. 

Tips  include:  "One  100-watt  bulb  uses 
20  percent  less  energy  than  two  50-watt 
bulbs,  the  average  family  wastes  15  per- 
cent of  their  electricity  by  leaving  un- 
necessary lights  and  appliances  on,  and 
fluorescent  lighting  is  7  times  as  effective 
as  incandescent." 

Every  newspaper  ad  carries  a  conser- 
vation tip.  These  ads  appear  in  major 
newspapers  in  every  large  city  that  has 
a  Handy  Dan  or  Angels  store. 

In  addition,  printed  materials,  called 
"energy  savers",  are  handed  out  in  each 
store  describing  ways  to  conserve  with 
plumbing,  lumber  and  building  mate- 
rials, paints,  electrical,  automobiles,  and 
so  forth. 

The  company  has  ordered  special 
measures  In  each  of  its  stores  and  ofQces 
to  conserve  energy,  such  as  removing 
every  fourth  celling  light  and  turning 
off  outdoor  advertising  pylon  lights  at 
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9:30  p.m.  instead  of  leaving  them  on  all 
night. 

An  appeal  has  been  made  to  others  in 
the  industry  and  to  other  businesses  as- 
sociated with  Handy  Dan  and  Angels,  as 
well  as  neighboring  merchants,  to  follow 
the  lead  of  this  company. 

Handy  Dan  ofiQcials  have  offered  to 
show  other  businesses  how  they  can  co- 
operate and  overcome  the  energy  criiiis. 

Mr.  Marcus  has  stressed  his  belief  in 
our  ability  to  solve  the  energy  crisis 
through  such  statements  to  his  employ- 
ees as: 

Tlie  American  people  have  been  put  to  the 
test  time  and  time  again  and  In  each  in- 
stance the  strength  and  stability  of  our  form 
Of  government  and  way  of  life  has  proven 
equal  to  the  task. 

I  know  Congress  Joins  me  In  paying 
special  tribute  to  this  fine  company.  Its 
outstanding  public-spirited  officers  are 
to  be  commended  for  their  action  which 
benefits  all  of  us. 


DICKEY-LINCOLN:  THREE  CHAN- 
NEL 5  EDITORIALS  CONTRIBLTTE 
TO  THE  DIALOG 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15,  1974 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, there  has  been  a  renewed  interest 
in  construction  of  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
School  hydroelectric  project,  which 
would  consist  of  two  dams  on  the  St. 
John  River  near  the  Maine-Canada  bor- 
der about  460  miles  from  Boston^. 

Authorization  of  $277  million  for  plan- 
ning and  construction  of  this  project  was 
contained  in  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1965.  An  initial  study  of  the  Dickey-Lin- 
coln Dam  showed,  however,  that  the  cost- 
benefit  ratio  was  only  marginaHy  in  its 
favor.  Subsequently,  therefore,  a  number 
of  votes  took  place  on  the  House  floor 
to  block  the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
further  planning  and  construction  of  the 
dam.  Because  of  environmental  consid- 
erations as  well  as  the  economic  feasi- 
biUty  factor,  I  voted  in  the  past  to  opi>ose 
these  appropriations  for  Dickey-Lincoln. 

Dickey-Lincoln  has  of  late  been  the 
focus  of  much  attention  by  the  media, 
with  proponents  of  the  project  stressing 
that  the  need  for  alternatives  to  use  of 
imported  oil,  such  as  hydroelectric  power, 
precludes  further  opposition. 

I  do  agree  that  In  view  of  the  current 
energy  situation,  a  fresh  and  thorough 
look  at  Dickey-Lincoln  Is  In  order.  I  do 
not  mean  to  suggest,  however,  that  we 
should  piroceed  hastily  with  funds  for 
construction  without  first  considering 
the  current  economic  figures,  environ- 
mental impact,  and  the  important  fac- 
tor of  whether  the  kind  of  power  gener- 
ated by  Dickey -Lincoln  will  in  fact 
adequately  serve  the  needs  of  New  Eng- 
land in  the  future.  To  embark  on  such  an 
expensive — at  least  $500  million — and 
controversial  project  without  first  con- 
sidering such  facts  would  indeed  be  a 
misguided  approach. 
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Just  recently  in  the  Record  my  friend 
and  colleague.  Congressman  Silvio 
CoNTE,  inserted  a  background  paper 
which  raises  some  questions  about  this 
project  prepared  by  the  Friends  of  the 
St.  Jolin — May  9,  1974,  pages  E2915-6. 
Congressman  Conte  has  stated  he  was 
doing  this  to  help  set  the  record  straight. 
I  agi-ee  that  all  factors  involved  should  be 
thoroughly  discussed.  Therefore,  in  an 
effort  to  contribute  to  the  dialog.  I  submit 
the  following  three  editorials  from 
WCVB-TV  in  Boston,  which  represent 
one  point  of  view : 

The   Dicket-Lincoln   Hydroelectric    Proj- 
ect: Should  We  Build  It? — Part  1 

The  wild  beauty  of  this  river  is  deceptive, 
for  It  Is  near  this  spot — in  far  northern 
Maine — a  place  never  seen  by  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  New  Englanders — that  some  people 
wish  to  build  the  region's  first  hydroelectric 
power  project. 

Its  name  is  Dickey-Lincoln,  and  it's  been 
embroiled  in  controversy  since  Congress  first 
approved  the  project  in  1965.  But  money  to 
build  Dickey-Lincoln  was  Tiot  approved.  And 
the  Issue  has  boiled  up  in  Washington  again 
this  spring. 

Thanks  to  the  energy  crisis  and  the  high 
cost  of  oU,  Dickey-Llncoln  has  a  new  lease 
on  life.  Its  supporters  argiie  that  the  power 
in  this  magnificent,  free-flowing  river,  the 
Saint  John,  Is  desperately  necessary  to  New 
England. 

We  do  not  agree,  if  you'll  excuse  the  pun,  . 
Dickey-Lincoln  can't  "hold  water"  on  eco- 
nomic or  environmental  grounds.  And  we 
hope  to  prove  that  to  you  in  our  editorials 
this  week. 

When  completed,  Dickey-Llncoln  would 
have  cost  at  least  $800  million  but  will  sup- 
ply only  1  percent  or  less  of  New  England's 
electricity — electricity,  moreover,  that  will  be 
sold  only  to  the  8  percent  of  consumers 
served  by  publicly  owned  electric  systems. 
Ninety-two  percent  of  New  Englanders  would 
get  nothing  out  of  Dickey-Llncoln. 

Further,  this  project  will  destroy  a  superb 
and  Irreplaceable  wUderness  area  whose  rec- 
reational and  scenic  value  far  exceeds  Its 
worth  as  an  energy  source. 

Dickey-Llncoln,  if  built,  would  be  a  tragic 
mistake  and  one  more  example  of  this  na- 
tion's bungled  energy  policies.  Congress 
should  reject  Dickey-Llncoln  this  year  and 
forever. 

We'll  be  back  tomorrow  with  more  on  the 
economic  aspects  of  this  project. 

The  Dickey -Lincoln  Hydroelectric  Proj- 
ect: Should  It  Be  Built? — Part  2 

We're  back  today  near  the  site  in  far 
northern  Maine  of  the  proposed  Dickey- 
Llncoln  hydroelectric  power  project.  In  yes- 
terdays editorial,  we  said  construction  of 
Dickey-Llncoln  v,'ould  be  a  tragic  economic 
and  environmental  mistake. 

Let's  look  at  the  economics  of  this  project, 
which  the  Army  Corr  of  Engineers  now  says 
will  cost  close  to  $800  million,  or  possibly 
more. 

If  Dickey-Llncoln  is  completed  by  1980  it'll 
produce  1.2  billion  kilowatts  of  electricity 
per  year,  an  amount  equal  to  only  1  percent 
of  New  England's  total  supply.  By  1990. 
Dickey-Llncoln  power  will  be  only  'i  percent 
of  total  supply. 

According  to  the  original  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers'  report,  Dickey-Llncoln  would 
produce  annual  power  benefits  equal  to  $44 
million.  Tet,  many  of  this  project's  key  sup- 
porters don't  realize  that  this  Is  not  a  true 
figure.  New  Information  released  by  the 
Corps  shows  that  power  benefltc  will  actually 
be  only  $4i^  mUllon,  or  only  about  two- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  New  England's  total 
electricity  bill. 
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These  facts  explode  the  principal  argu- 
ment of  Dickey-Lincoln  supporters,  which 
is  that  the  project  will  serve  as  a  yardstick 
for  the  cost  of  electricity  in  New  England  and 
force  private  utilities  to  lower  their  rates. 
Nonsense.  Dickey-Lincoln  Is  too  small  to  be 
a  yard-stick  tot  anything. 

Moreover,  and  here's  another  misunder- 
stood aspect,  Dickey's  power  will  be  sold  by 
the  government  only  to  publicly  owned  elec- 
tric systems.  Since  private  utilities  serve  92 
percent  of  New  England's  electricity  con- 
sumers, we'd  be  spending  nearly  one  billion 
dollars  to  provide  minimal  benefits  to  a  frac- 
tion of  New  England  residents. 

Tomorrow,  we'll  have  more  to  say  about  the 
environmental    effects   ot   Dickey-Lincoln. 

Tux  Dickey -Lincoln  HToaoixECTBic  Proj- 
ect:  SHOtn.D  We  BUH.D  It? — Part  3 

Most  of  those  who  support  the  Dickey- 
Ltncoln  hydroelectric  power  project  have 
never  seen  the  beauty  its  construction  would 
forever  eliminate.  We  came  to  the  Saint 
John  River  in  far  northern  Maine,  so  that 
we  could  better  understand  what  this  con- 
troversy is  all  about. 

Dickey-Lincoln's  six  dams  and  two  res- 
ervoirs would  eliminate  75  miles  of  this  pure 
and  free-flowing  river  and  flood  150  square 
miles  of  Maine's  deepest  woods.  The  project 
would  also  submerge  part  of  the  spectacular 
Allagasb  River  and  obliterate  90  miles  of  the 
Big  Black  and  Little  Black  Rivers,  as  well 
as  80  miles  of  other  rivers  and  streams. 

Dickey-Lincoln  would  ruin  some  of  the 
best  hunting,  canoeing,  camping  and  trout 
fishing  in  the  Eastern  United  States.  The 
acreskge  needed  for  the  reservoir  at  Dickey 
Hamlet  alone  exceeds  the  total  land  re- 
quired for  all  new  power  plants  and  high- 
voltage  lines  in  New  England  between  now 
and  1990. 

Nine  new  nuclear  power  plants  will  be 
completed  in  New  England  by  the  early 
19SOs,  with  14  times  as  much  total  power  as 
Dickey-Lincoln  can  produce.  Solar  power  is 
also  rapidly  developing.  And  the  ethic  of 
conservation.  If  pursued,  will  completely 
eliminate  any  marginal  need  New  England 
may  have  for  Dlckey-Llncoln  power. 

We  don't  need  this  billion  dollar  white 
elephant.  It  would  be  nothing  short  of  in- 
sanity to  destroy  this  priceless  natural  re- 
source for  such  a  minuscule  energy  gain. 

We  say  no  to  Dickey-Lincoln.  Please  Join 
us  tn  getting  that  message  where  it  counts — 
to  your  Congressman  in  Washington.  And 
please,  do  it  today. 


THE  POLITICS  OP  IMPEACHMENT 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CAUroRMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  IS,  1974 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month's  issue  at  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation Journal  contains  an  excellent 
article  by  Albert  Broderlck  entitled  "The 
Politics  Of  Impeachmenl"  In  the  belief 
that  it  win  c<»itribiute  to  our  understand- 
ing of  the  process  of  Impeachment,  I 
insert  it  be  reprinted  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows : 

Thx  Pouncs  or  Impcachmemt 
(By  Albert  Brodertck) 

In  a  marvelous  way  the  impeachment 
process  may  be  seen  as  a  microcosm  of  our 
entire  system  of  constitutional  representa- 
tive govemmetJt.  and  to  no  way  can  it  be 
studied  as  simply  a  "question  of  law."  The 
parameters,  of  course,  are  set  by  law.  But  the 
working  out  of  decisions — Impeach  or  zwi. 
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convict  or  not — are  strikingly  interdiscipli- 
nary, and  the  Input  Is  as  much  from  history, 
political  science,  ethics  and  morals,  and  per- 
haps even  psychology  and  statistics  as  from 
law.  We  miist  free  ourselves  flrom  the  tyranny 
of  legal  mystique  when  we  consider  Impeach- 
ment, particularly  impeachment  of  a  presi- 
dent. 

Until  recently  It  was  undisputed  that  the 
action  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  In  the  Impeachment  process — the 
House  as  accuser  and  prosecutor  and  the 
Senate  as  trier  and  Judgment  pronouncer — 
is  final  and  unreviewable.  However,  Raoiil 
Berger  in  his  1972  book.  Impeachment:  The 
Constitutional  Problems,  argues  for  the  ex- 
istence of  Judicial  review.  I  agree  with  the 
accepted  view  that  there  is  no  official  revi- 
sion bf  congressional  action  in  the  impeach- 
ment process  In  the  courts  or  elsewhere. 

On  this  assumption,  one  may  understand 
Vice  President  Ford's  statement  In  1970, 
when  he  was  House  minority  leader,  that  an 
"impeachable  oflfense  Is  whatever  a  majority 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  considers  it 
to  be  at  a  given  moment  In  history;  convic- 
tion results  from  whatever  offense  or  offenses 
two  thirds  of  the  [Senate)  considers  to  be 
sufficiently  serious  to  require  removal  of 
the  accused  from  office."  That  statement 
answer  the  question  as  to  power,  but  it 
needs  amplification  to  tell  us  what  the  Con- 
gress may  "rightly"  do,  or  what  would  be  a 
wise  or  appropriate  exercise  of  its  impeach- 
ment power. 

That  statement  also  partly  answers  the 
question  of  who  decides  what  is  an  Impeach- 
able offense.  It  seems  to  concede  the  rele- 
vance of  precedents  but  finds  Impeachment 
precedents  unhelpful  as  guides.  It  stresses 
the  contemporaneous  situation — "at  a  given 
moment  in  history."  But  there  is  a  vacuum 
when  the  further  question  is  asked:  What 
factors  are  relevant  to  this  "consldbratlon" 
by  the  House  or  Senate?  Assuming  that  the 
"legal"  standards  of  "impeachable  offenses ' 
are  met.  what  political  factors,  considering 
"political"  in  its  broad  rather  than  partisan 
sense,  bear  on  the  decisions  of  Individual 
members,  the  appropriate  committees,  or  the 
houses  of  Congress  whether  to  Impeach  and  to 
convict  when  the  official  In  question  Is  the 
president  of  the  United  States?  To  determine 
the  "political"  essence  of  the  question  of 
whether  there  are  reasons  for  impeachment 
requires  citizen  reaction  in  a  unique  way. 

I  believe  that  the  design  of  the  constitu- 
tional ImpeachBkent  process  with  respect  to 
the  president  implies  clOzens  input  to  get  in 
motion,  particularly  when  the  offense  or  of- 
fenses charged  are  to  come  under  the  head- 
ing of  "other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors." 
Certainly  in  a  day  like  this,  when  the  rele- 
vant data  become  public  property  so  swiftly 
through  modem  communicktions  media,  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  be  Justified 
in  holding  back  from  initiating  the  impeach- 
ment process  until  there  was  ample  indica- 
tion of  citizen  concern.  Indeed,  this  appears 
to  have  happened  in  the  current  movement 
regarding  the  Impeachment  of  President^ 
Nixon.  The  1973-74  investigatH>».J«y  tBe 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  on  reference  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  was  triggered  by 
the  unprecedented  public  response  to  the 
events  of  the  weekend  of  October  20-21, 
197"'  when  the  president  caused  the  dls- 
cha.^e  of  the  Watergate  special  prosecutor. 

The  dynamics  of  the  process,  as  It  has  de- 
rek^jed  historically,  incltxle  the  following 
steps:  (1)  tntioductlon  of  a  rcadutlon  for 
impeachjBMit  and  reference  to  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  for  recommendation  to 
the  whole  House:  (2)  vote  by  the  House  to 
impeach  or  not;  (3)  trtal  by  the  Senate  in 
the  event  of  Impeachment  by  the  Honse. 
Not  until  very  late  In  the  ConatitutkMial 
ConventloB  of  1787  was  It  finally  determined 
that  the  Senate  should  be  the  court  of  im- 
peachment. This  conclusion  was  reached  In 
the  face  of  continuing  argument  by  Madison 
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and  others  that  this  would  subject  the  presi- 
dent to  the  possibility  of  removal  by  a  hostile 
and  partisan  legislature,  a  prediction  realized 
in  the  impeachment  of  President  Johnson 
In  1868.  Madison  pressed  for  a  trial  before 
the  Supreme  Court. 

roiTirocRs  t»T«D  roB  a  "pouticaz.  laiAi." 

While  there  was  recognitlcm  by  the  found- 
ers, both  In  the  convention  and  later,  that 
the  Senate  forum  subjected  a  president  to 
the  possibility  of  political  reprisal,  the  choice 
was  deliberately  made  that  the  forum  be  po- 
litical. The  two-thirds  vote  was  adopted  to 
limit  the  likelihood  of  a  partisan  decision. 
This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  founders  in- 
tended that  a  president  or  any  other  official 
should  be  Impeached  or  convicted  for  less 
t.ian  "high  crimes  and  misdemeanors."  The 
president  should  have  fair  treatment,  but  no 
protections  are  enshrined  in  the  constitu- 
tional provisions  other  than  to  put  senators 
under  special  oath.  The  implementation  of 
fairness  was  left  to  the  legislative  bodies,  and 
In  practice  they  have  had  good  days  smd  bad. 

The  founders.  In  short,  c^ted  for  a  "politi- 
cal trial."  not  for  a  Judicial  one.  It  is  clearer 
that  they  did  so  from  the  misgivings  that 
were  stressed  en  route  to  their  final  deter- 
mmatlon.  In  this  "political"  climate  elected 
repersentatlves  of  localities  would  be  acting 
on  the  fate  of  an  elected  representative  of 
the  people.  But  they  are  representatives,  and 
as  such  must  be  understood  as  supposedly 
responsive. 

There  is  no  constitutional  function  as- 
signed to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  It 
acts  solely  as  an  appointed  committee  of  the 
House  to  whom  has  been  delegated  the  con- 
stitutional decision  of  impeachment.  But  in 
fact  the  work  of  the  committee  has  been 
critical  in  Impeachments.  Rarely  has  the 
House  rejected  its  recommendatlcm  of 
whether  to  impeach  or  not  to  impeach.  Two 
political  factors  of  the  constitutional  im- 
peachment design  compete  to  influence  the 
conduct  of  its  work.  On  the  one  hand,  fair- 
ness to  one  acc\ised  would  Justify  an  in 
camera  element  in  some  of  its  preliminary 
Investigation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact 
that  public  reaction  has  a  place  In  the  de- 
termlinttlon  of  whether  to  Impeach  means 
that  some  opportunity  shotild  be  given  the 
citizenry  to  react  to  the  factual  data  the 
committee  accumulates. 

Of  course,  the  featiire  of  citizen  Input 
could  be  achieved  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee's making  public  its  report  before  the 
House  votes  the  Impeachment  resolution  up 
or  down.  Since  the  Archbald  impeachment 
in  19  U.  the  House  practice  has  been  for  the 
articles  of  Impeachment,  the  specific  charges 
against  the  "respondent,"  to  accompany  the 
committee's  resolution  to  Impeach.  Before 
that  case  the  House  practice  was  to  adopt 
the  Impeachment  resolution  and  then  to  au- 
thorize either  the  Judiciary  Committee  or  a 
special  committee  to  prepare  the  articles  of 
Impeachment. 

It  has  be«i  suggested  that  the  role  of  the 
'House  is  comparable  to  that  of  the  grand 
Jiiry  in  the  criminal  process — that  it  should 
Impeach  a  charged  official  if  there  is  "prob- 
able cause"  to  believe  that  the  official  has 
committed  an  Impeachable  offense.  Although 
this  proposition  has  been  accepted  implicitly 
In  some  past  Impeachments.  It  Is  a  faulty 
interpretation  of  the  constitutional  design. 
By  separating  impeachment  from  the  crlml- 
naJ  process,  the  founders  specifically  removed 
It  from  the  force  of  the  »?rign«^fi  criminal 
precedents.  It  is  true  that  the  vote  of  im- 
peachment by  the  House  Is  only  the  pre- 
liminary step  and  that  it  win  lead  to  removal 
only  if  the  Senate  so  votes  after  "trial."  It 
Is  also  true  that  the  House  proceedings,  like 
those  of  a  grand  Jury,  sometimes  have  con- 
sidered evidence  on  only  one  aide  of  the  case. 
There  is  no  requirement,  and  perhaps  some- 
tlmee  no  opportvuxity,  for  the  accused  official 
to  present  his  side  In  the  House  proceedings. 
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In  fact,  however,  there  generally  have  been 
members  of  the  House  friendly  to  the  official 
under  investigation,  and  they  have  brought 
favorable  evidence  to  the  attention  of  the 
House. 

HOUSE  DOESN'T  ACT  AS  GRAND  JURY 

The  context  In  which  the  Impeachment 
provisions  were  adopted  by  the  convention 
suggests  that,  while  the  House  may  certainly 
Impeach  If  the  evidence  before  It  indicates 
to  its  satisfaction  that  treason,  bribery,  or 
other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  have 
been  committed.  It  is  treating  too  lightly 
its  Independent  legal  and  political  responsi- 
bility to  say  that  It  may  vote  impeachment 
using  a  one-sided  criminal  law  model  of 
grand  Jury  practice. 

The  House  vote  of  impeachment  connotes 
the  responsible  view  of  that  body  that  evi- 
dence before  it  constitutes  the  offenses  of 
treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors,  and  if  this  evidence  Is  not 
answered  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Senate, 
that  body  may  Invoke  the  constitutional  con- 
sequence of  removal  from  office.  This  inde- 
pendent responsibility  of  the  House  fairly 
Implies  both  a  legal  and  a  political  Judg- 
ment. The  legal  Judgment  is  that  the  evi- 
dence before  it  shows  an  impeachable  offense 
in  the  constitutional  sense.  The  political 
Judgment  Is  that  some  "high  crime"  or  "high 
misdemeanor"  is  sufficiently  serious  to  justify 
Impeachment. 

POLITICAL    FACTORS    CAN    JUSTITT    A    VOTE 
AGAINST 

There  are  legitimate  political  factors  that 
might  Justify  a  vote  against  impeachment 
in  some  cases,  even  when  there  Is  adequate 
evidence  to  meet  the  constitutional  standard 
of  Impeachable  offenses.  The  overarching  de- 
sign of  the  founders  in  fashioning  a  consti- 
tutional provision  for  Impeachment  of  a 
president  was  the  national  need  for  removal 
of  a  chief  executive  whose  continued  pres- 
ence in  office  was  disadvantageous  to  the  na- 
tion. This  consideration  was  sufficient  in  the 
convention  to  withstand  arguments  that  im- 
peachment was  not  necessary  as  long  as  the 
president  did  not  serve  for  life  (Farrand, 
11:68).  The  mere  protection  of  voting  him 
out  of  office  was  not  enough. 

So  strongly  held  was  this  view  of  the  need 
for  impeachment  that  the  founders  were 
willing  to  assign  the  Impeachment  role  to 
political  bodies,  despite  Madison's  continued 
urging  that  the  Supreme  Court  should  be 
the  court  for  trial  of  an  Impeached  president 
< Farrand.  1:232;  n:42  651).  While  a  concern 
for  fair  treatment  and  protection  of  a  presi- 
dent against  partisan  legislative  removal  was 
expressed,  the  only  constitutional  limita- 
tions on  the  process  implementing  these  con- 
cerns were  the  special  oath  to  be  given  the 
Senate  members  prior  to  trial  and  the  re- 
quirement of  a  two-thirds  vote  In  the  Sen- 
ate for  conviction. 

The  following  are  among  the  political  fac- 
tors that  might  Justify  the  House  to  decline 
to  impeach : 

1.  The  availability  of  a  less  drastic  means 
to  achieve  removal.  The  stage  of  the  presi- 
dential term  In  which  the  Impeachment 
process  matures  makes  consideration  of  the 
shortness  of  the  remaining  presidential  term 
lmix>rtant.  The  consequences  of  continuing 
an  incumbent  in  office  for  a  brief  time  may 
be  balanced  against  the  disruption  caused 
by  an  impeachment  trial.  The  likelihood  of 
resignation  In  the  absence  of  impeachment 
has  been  considered  a  possibly  relevant  fac- 
tor. There  is  some  danger,  however,  that  giv- 
ing credit  and  force  to  the  resignation  possi- 
bility would  set  an  unhealthy  precedent  for 
partisan  pressures  against  the  presidency  in 
the  future. 

2.  The  consequences  of  the  removal  of  the 
president  at  a  particular  time.  The  concept 
of  national  need  entails  consideration  of 
the  consequences  of  the  removal  of  an  In- 
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cumbent  president  in  terms  of  the  quality 
and  public  receptivity  of  his  successor  and 
of  the  effect  of  removal  on  the  conduct  of 
national  affairs,  foreign  relations,  and  the 
Implementation  of  the  national  will  ex- 
pressed in  his  election.  These  factors  would 
be  balanced  against  the  incumbent's  con- 
tinued ability  to  govern  in  light  of  present 
citizen  and  foreign  reaction. 

3.  Consideration  of  the  constitutional 
"high  crimes"  or  "high  misdemeanors"  in 
light  of  the  positive  qualities  the  mcumbent 
may  still  effectively  exert  in  the  public  in- 
terest. This  factor  Is  somewhat  duplicative 
of  aspects  of  the  previous  one  but  perhaps 
merits  Independent  evaluation,  particularly 
if  the  constitutional  offenses  are  borderline. 

4.  Even  in  the  absence  of  other  means  to 
achieve  removal,  the  fact  that  Impeachment 
of  a  president  was  conceived  as  an  emergency 
measure  gives  political  counsel  that  It  shoxUd 
not  be  employed  in  borderline  situations. 
The  vigorous  debate  on  the  need  for  an  im- 
peachment provision  as  a  "bridle"  on  the 
chief  executive  (to  use  Professor  Berger's 
word)  ended  with  the  adoption  of  one.  But 
it  was  not  without  cautions  as  to  the  parti- 
san use  to  which  It  might  be  put.  The  les- 
sons of  the  Impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson 
should  not  be  forgotten,  and  the  use  of  im- 
peachment in  a  borderline  stuatlon  could 
do  much  to  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  the 
presidency  as  a  creative  agency  of  popular 
government. 

Without  parsing  on  the  merits  of  any  of 
these  considerations  In  the  present  political 
context,  I  submit  that  all  of  them  are  fairly 
subject  to  consideration  as  legitimate  po- 
litical factors.  There  may  be  other  political 
considerations  tilting  toward  impeachment 
that  might  legitimately  bear  on  a  decision — 
loss  of  ability  to  give  governmental  leader- 
ship, loss  of  credibility  among  the  electorate, 
loss  of  capacity  to  deal  with  foreign  rela- 
tions from  a  position  of  strength. 

"INDIGNATION    MAY    SECURE    A    CONVICTION" 

But  Other  factors  might  arise  from  the 
ethical  or  moral  Implications  of  declining 
to  impeach  on  the  basis  of  certain  evidence: 
What  effects  would  nonimpeachment  have 
on  the  future  conduct  of  the  presidential 
office,  or  derivatively,  other  offices  of  govern- 
ment? What  Impact  would  nonimpeachment 
have  on  professed  national  ideals?  To  what 
extent  does  nonimpeachment  imply  approval 
of  the  conduct  shown  by  the  evidence  at 
hand?  What  effect  on  private  morals?  What 
likelihood  of  inciting  cynicism  among  pres- 
ent and  future  generations?  These,  too.  may 
be  political  factors.  If  they  are  not,  perhaps 
the  evidence  in  a  given  case  may  not  be  so 
deviant  from  current  standards  in  the  nation 
as  to  warrant  invocation  of  the  emergency 
measure  of  Impeachment  of  the  elected 
chief  executive. 

Astute  observers  of  our  constitutional 
processes  have  stressed  the  relation  of  citi- 
zen input  to  decision  making  in  the  Im- 
peachment process.  Bryce  in  The  American 
Commonwealth  characterized  Impeachment: 
"It  is  like  a  hundred-ton  gun  which  needs 
complex  machinery  to  bring  it  into  position, 
an  enormous  charge  of  powder  to  fire  it,  and 
a  large  mark  to  aim  at."  And  Woodrow  Wil- 
son In  Congressional  Government  noted  that 
the  Impeachment  processes  "required  some- 
thing like  passion  to  set  them  agoing;  and 
nothing  short  of  the  grossest  offense  against 
the  plain  law  of  the  land  will  suffice  to  give 
them  speed  and  effectiveness.  Indignation  so 
great  as  to  overcome  party  interest  may  se- 
cure a  conviction;   nothing  else  can." 

Bryce  and  Wilson  were  writing  of  the  ac- 
tual operation  rather  than  the  conscious 
design  of  Impeachment.  But  at  least  some 
founders — for  Instance.  Luther  Martin  (Far- 
rand, IV:219) — predicted  that  impeachment 
would  function  sluggishly.  It  seems  reason- 
able that  legislators  called  to  make  im- 
peachment decisions  should  react,  at  least  in 
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borderline  cases,  only  when  citizen  reaction 
to  impeachment  evidence,  adequate  In  a 
constitutional  sense,  clearly  calls  for  im- 
peachment of  a  president.  Reluctance  by  a 
memt>er  of  the  House  to  vole  for  a  marginal 
Impeachment  on  grounds  ot  citizen  apathy 
Is  not.  I  believe,  "petty  politics"  but  a  legiti- 
mate fulfillment  of  his  representative  role 
in  the  impeachment  process.  Gross  violations 
apart,  this  Is  how  the  process  i_.  supposed 
to  work. 

The  House  member  called  upon  to  vote  im- 
peachment up  or  down  may  properly  make 
his  Judgment  based  on  factors  I  have  su§- 
gested.  and  he  legitimatel-  (apart  from  spe- 
cial knowledge)  may  take  his  cue  largely 
from  citizen  reaction,  particularly  today 
when  he  may  assume  that  the  news  media 
have  produced  a  well-Informed  citizen.  There 
are.  however,  political  factors  that  all  iden- 
tify as  Illegitimate:  the  manipulation  of  an 
Impeachment  proceeding  to  make  an  oppos- 
ing party  vulnerable  at  election  time;  the 
refusal  to  impeach  becaiise  the  opposing 
party  may  be  weaker  with  the  incumbent 
In  office  rather  than  out:  the  refusal  to  Im- 
peach In  the  face  of  strong  evidence  because 
of  damage  to  the  political  party;  the  citing 
of  the  absence  of  legal  (constitutional) 
grounds  for  impeachment,  when  they  are 
obviously  there,  to  screen  a  partisan  political 
decision:  the  manufacture  of  conscience  rea- 
sons to  screen  raw  partisan  ones. 

CITIZENS  HAVE  THE  CENTRAL  POLITICAL  ROLE  .  .  . 

All  this  underscores  the  central  political 
role  that  citizens  have  in  the  impeachment 
of  a  president  and  the  consequences  of  their 
declining  to  participate.  There  is  a  role  for 
education,  particularly  in  avoldln<;  the  con- 
tinuing crnfuslon  of  the  "legal"  and  the 
"political,"  all  the  time  keening  full  respect 
for  the  legitimate  "political"  functioning  of 
our  (Tovernmental  system. 

If  there  Is  no  imneachment  of  a  president 
by  the  House,  there  is,  of  course,  no  Senate 
trial.  But  the  confusion  of  the  largely  "po- 
litical" trial  in  the  Senate  with  a  criminal 
proceeding — an  aspect  the  founders  spectf- 
ical'y  expuncred — and  the  rampant  partisan 
unfairness  of  the  Johnson  impeachment  have 
obscured  the  legitimate  political  considera- 
tions that  may  be  invoked  by  the  Senate, 
particularly  in  a  t>orderllne  case. 

The  chief  Justice  presides  at  the  proceed- 
ings, there  are  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the 
trial  adopted  at  its  outset,  and  each  senator 
takes  a  special  oath  of  fairness.  But  after 
weighing  the  evidence  fairly  and  determining 
the  facts,  the  Senate  as  a  court  Is  limited 
only  by  the  constitutional  requirement  that 
the  ground  of  Its  action  l>e  treason,  bribery 
or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  The 
range  of  these  grounds  is  broad,  but  no  less 
than  the  House,  the  Senate  Is  entitled  to 
consider  the  same  legitimate  political  factors. 
These  include  the  degree  of  citizen  virgency 
that  has  a  bearing  on  the  ability  to  govern, 
views  with  respect  to  the  impact  on  national 
moral  values,  and,  I  believe,  even  an  esti- 
mated citizen  reaction  at  the  polls  to  their 
performance  at  the  trial.  These  political  fac- 
tors, of  course,  cannot  Justify  a  conviction 
if  offenses  of  constitutional  proportion  have 
not  been  committed,  but  they  may  make 
"serious"  some  offenses  that  a  milder  citizen 
reaction  might  Justify  overlooking.  For  the 
impeachment  mechanism  was  contrived  to 
satisfy  a  national  need,  and  when  the  people 
do  not  bespeak  that  need,  their  representa- 
tives ordinarily  are  under  no  obligation  to 
convict. 

The  citizen's  role  in  voicing  his  views 
within  the  political  framework  of  impeach- 
ment of  a  president  is  as  significant  as  in  ex- 
ercising bis  right  to  vote.  Once  the  consti- 
tutional parameters  have  been  met  by  a 
body  of  evidence  before  either  the  House  in 
impeachment  or  the  Senate  In  trial,  these 
p<^tlcal  factors  reach  right  Into  the  deci- 
sion to  impeach  or  not  to  Impeach,  to  con- 
vict or  not  to  convict. 
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The  citizen's  role  entitles  him  to  as  much 
information  about  the  pending  proceedings 
as  reasonable  fairness  to  the  beleaguered 
president  will  allow.  The  citizen's  respons- 
ibility requires  him  to  make  his  views  known 
to  the  proi>er  source  at  the  proi>er  time.  He 
may  withhold  rendering  his  verdict  until 
subsequent  elections.  Perhaps  members  of 
Congress  are  entitled  to  Interpret  this  lack 
of  response  as  freeing  their  hand.  And  they 
may  fairly  assess,  perhaps  at  their  peril,  that 
their  failure  to  accord  with  their  constitu- 
ents' political  views  on  the  impeachment  will 
bring  no  election  sanction  because  the  citi- 
zen is  (or  then  will  be)  more  int-erested  In 
other  Issues:  Jobs,  peace,  or  energy  comfort. 

It  is  consistent  with  the  constitutional 
design  that,  within  the  broad  constitutional 
limits,  public  response  or  the  lack  of  It  or- 
dinarily should  be  persuasive,  if  not  con- 
clusive, on  the  House  in  an  Impeachment 
decision.  There  is  a  general  unawareness  of 
this  key  role  of  the  public.  Members  of  Con- 
gress recognize  as  a  fact  of  life  that  in  gen- 
eral they  must  listen  to  constituents.  But 
In  Impeachment  matters  the  connotation 
sometimes  comes  through  that  this  listen- 
ing is  somehow  "dirty  politics."  It  is  politics, 
but  not  on  the  seamy  side,  unless  it  lapses 
into  raw  partisan  advantage  without  regard 
for  the  facts. 

.    .    .    AND    THrY    MtrST    KNOW    THIS    FACT 

Given  the  existence  of  a  crucial  citizen  role 
In  the  Impeachment  decision,  certain  conse- 
quences follow  Irresistibly; 

1.  There  is,  first  of  all,  a  need  that  citizens 
be  educated  to  this  very  fact — that  they 
have  this  vital  function  to  perform  and  that 
they  are  responsible  for  whatever  decision 
18  made  either  as  a  resiUt  of  their  action  or 
Inaction. 

2.  As  much  information  as  fairness  permits 
as  to  the  specific  situation  at  hand  should 
be  made  available  to  citizens  so  that  they 
may  exercise  their  important  function 
knowledgeably.  This  means  Information 
should  be  made  known  by  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  engaged  In  the  investiga- 
tion and  later  by  the  full  House  when  It 
considers  the  report.  This  means  information 
and  evidence  as  to  the  charges  made  and  the 
credible  evidence  in  support  of  and  against 
the  charges.  The  president's  response  should 
be  expected  at  this  stage  and  should  be  fully 
available.  Just  as  he  would  not  ignore 
damaging  charges  in  an  election  campaign, 
so  he  should  not  stand  back  and  withhold 
his  response  until  a  Senate  trial. 

3.  There  Is  need  for  full  opportunity  for 
public  debate.  Here  the  responsibility  of  the 
communications  media  extends  to  offering 
a  generous  forum  for  diverse  views,  argu- 
ments, and  the  weighing  of  relevant  factors 
beyond  sheer  advocacy  for  one  position  or 
the  other. 

4.  The  public  should  give  substantial  re- 
sponse to  their  representatives  In  Congress 
at  each  stage  of  consideration  of  the  Im- 
peachment decision.  There  is  no  accepted 
dogma  as  to  what  form  this  response  must 
take.  The  ordinary  means  of  between-elec- 
tion  communication  are  appropriate — mail, 
telegrams,  visits,  responsible  group  action. 
It  is  no  coincidence  that  the  reference  of 
the  Nixon  impeachment  resolutions  to  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  followed  almost 
Immediately  on  the  response  to  the  orches- 
trated events  of  the  "Saturday  night  mas- 
sacre "  The  responsible  polling  organizations 
have  a  contribution  to  make,  although  care- 
ful thought  must  be  given  to  the  formula- 
tion and  methods  used  In  translating  their 
Input  Into  a  decision. 

5.  One  question  remains:  What  quantum 
of  public  support  for  Impeachment  of  a 
president  should  be  taken  as  adequate?  The 
question  should  be  considered  from  the  na- 
tional and  the  congressional  district  aspect. 
The  Constitution  provides  that  the  simple 
majority  of  one  vote  in  the  electoral  college 
is  sufDclent  to  elect  a  president.  But  votes  are 
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in  practice  compiled  with  each  state  voting 
as  a  unit  for  the  candidate  who  wins  the 
popular  vote,  regardless  of  the  plurality.  A 
measure  of  a  national  consensus  adequate 
for  impeachment  could  more  reasonably  be 
keyed  to  the  actual  national  consensus  aver- 
age In  presidential  elections.  In  the  last 
seven  presidential  elections  the  successful 
candidate  received  the  following  percentages 
of  the  vote:  1972.  61.7;  1968.  43.6;  1964.  61; 
1960.  60;  1956.  57.8;  1952.  55.4;  1948.  49.8. 
The  elected  president  received  an  average  of 
54.2  per  cent  of  the  vote  In  these  seven  elec- 
tions. If  the  average  Is  computed  on  the 
basis  of  the  last  six  elections  (omitting  the 
close  Truman  election  of  1948) .  It  is  54.9.  ThU 
same  range  persists  when  elections  are  ex- 
amined back  to  1900  (1900-1972  average:  55.2 
per  cent). 

EXORCISING    THE    MYTHS    ABOXTT    IMPEACHMENT 

Let  US  lay  to  rest  several  enervating  myths 
about  impeachment:  that  an  indictable 
crime  Is  required  to  constitute  an  impeach- 
able offense;  that  citizens  cannot  read  per- 
tinent constitutional  language  and  clear 
passages  from  the  convention  and  make 
their  own  Judgments;  that  grounds  for  Im- 
peachment are  exclusively  a  legal  and  not  a 
political  question;  that  the  citizens  role  In 
impeachment  Is  to  sit  back  and  let  "experts" 
and  the  members  of  Congress  make  the  im- 
peachment decision  without  their  interven- 
tion; that  impeachment  is  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding in  which  the  House's  function  Is  to 
act  as  a  grand  Jury  and  consider  Impeach- 
ment as  in  the  nature  of  an  Indictment. 

Of  all  myths,  the  last  Is  the  most  difficult, 
but  the  most  necessary,  to  smother.  So  long 
as  it  persists  against  all  the  constitutional 
language  and  history  we  have  seen,  emphasis 
will  be  put  on  the  secrecy  of  House  pro- 
ceedings. This  flies  squarely  in  the  face  of 
the  political  aspect  of  Impeachment  and 
the  need  to  share  data  with  the  citizens  so 
that  they  may  play  their  proper  role.  Sim- 
ple fairness  may  argue  in  favor  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee's  proceedings  being  con- 
ducted with  circumspection  until  evidence 
develops  that  meets  the  constitutional  mini- 
mum. When  that  point  is  reached,  the  legal 
inquiry  Is  complete.  Any  screen  then  should 
be  withdrawn. 

No  more  specific  definition  of  Impeach- 
able offenses  is  needed  than  history  has  fur- 
nished, but  there  may  still  be  doubt  whether 
impeachment  is  politically  appropriate.  To 
answer  this  political  question  the  citizen 
must  be  Informed,  so  that  he  will  have  a 
basis  for  the  political  Judgment  he  is  entitled 
to  make. 
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SOCIAL  ADVISERS  IN  PLACE  OF 
ECONOMIC  ADVISERS 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  15,  1974 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  txxlay's 
Chicago  Tribune  quotes  Mayor  Gordon 
Hatcher,  of  Gary,  Ind.,  as  advocating 
that  President  Nixon  create  a  Council  of 
Social  Advisers  to  study  and  recommend 
programs  and  legislation  to  aid  the  poor 
and  unemployed  in  urban  areas. 

The  present  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers has  failed  to  curb  or  conquer  the 
fabulous  inflation  and  high  cost  of  living. 
The  mayor's  recommendation  should  be 
followed : 

Hatcher  Pioposal:  U.S.  Council  Urceo  For 
Urban  Poor 

"The  most  Important  new  scarcity  for  the 
residents  of  central  cities  today  Is  not  gaso- 


line, and  It's  not  nuclear  power,  and  it's  not 
basic  brick,  and  It's  not  trashy  plastic  prod- 
ucts," said  Mayor  Richard  Hatcher  of  Gary 
yesterday. 

"The  most  important  scarcity  is  a  short- 
age of  concern  for  the  lives  led  by  mUlions  of 
poor  and  near-poor  people  In  modern,  meg-  • 
alopolltan  America,"  the  mayor  told  the 
American  Society  of  Planning  Officials  In  a 
conference  In  the  Palmer  House. 

Social  injustice,  economic  and  social  dis- 
crimination, and  lack  of  concern  for  the  poor 
still  impose  a  burden  on  society  and  can 
undermine  attempts  to  improve  urban 
America,  he  said. 

Mayor  Hatcher  asked  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration to  establish  a  council  of  social  ad- 
visers similar  to  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers.  It  would  be,  he  said,  "a 
cabinet  of  ombudsmen  for  poor  people,  for 
black  families,  for  Latin  families,  and  for 
other  minority  Americans." 

The  social  cabinet  would  consist  of  people 
of  independent  spirit,  said  Hatcher.  "They 
would  have  to  be  in  a  position  where  what 
they  said  to  the  President  was  not  neces- 
sarily what  the  President  wanted  to  hear." 

He  named  Floyd  Hyde,  former  undersecre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development,  as  a  candidate  for  the  new 
post. 

Using  his  own  city  of  Oar>'  as  an  example. 
Hatcher  said  it  is  "a  handy  case  study  of 
original  urban  sin"  in  which  "sins  of  omis- 
sion and  commission  were  committed  that 
have  hobbled  the  development  of  the  city 
ever  since." 

Early  housing  in  Gary,  he  said,  was  built 
for  the  wealthy.  He  described  housing  even- 
tually built  by  United  States  Steel  Corp.  for 
workers  as  "double  dry  goods  boxes  "  which 
became  slums. 


MINNARD  H.  JONES   (1923-1974) 


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

or    THE    VIRGIN    ISLANDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15.  1974 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
memorialize  a  highly  respected  Crucian 
and  personal  friend  who  recently  passed 
away.  Minnard  H.  Jones,  who  moved  to 
the  Virgin  Islands  in  1953,  committed  his 
professional  and  social  lives  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  St.  Croix  community. 

Mr.  Jones  began  his  career  in  1953  as 
a  teacher  of  vocational  education  at 
St.  Croix  High  School.  He  eventually  ad- 
vanced to  the  post  of  assistant  director 
of  vocational  education  for  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Many  young  men  can  thank 
Minnard  Jones  for  the  guidance  and  pa- 
tience he  provided  during  their  decisive 
and  turbulent  teenage  years.  The  De- 
partment of  Education  can  also  be 
thankful  for  his  constructive  contribu- 
tions to  the  structure  of  vocational  ed- 
ucation programs  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 

But  Minnard  will  be  most  affection- 
ately remembered  as  "Jonesey,"  orga- 
nizer of  the  "Gentlemen  of  Jones."  This 
social  group  sponsored  activities  to  raise 
funds  for  local  charities. 

Mr.  Jones  constantly  exuded  an  in- 
spirational, aggressive  love  for  life.  For 
him,  everything  had  to  be  done  to  its 
fullest,  whether  it  was  teaching  a  yoimg 
student  or  cavorting  with  the  "Gents." 
This  personal  strength  was  evident  to  the 
end  of  his  4 -year  illness.  He  was,  as 
always,  quick  with  a  smile,  firm  with  a 
handshake,  and  warm  from  his  heart. 
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I   respectfully   submit   the   following 
comments  on  Mr.  Minnard  H.  Jones: 
(From  the  St.  Croix  Avis,  Mar.  2, 1974] 

Founder   "Gentlemen   or   Jones"   Passes 
(By  Fred  Clarke) 
.       "Man,  when  I  see  a  fish  walking  down 
f  Fifth  Avenue,  then  111  learn  how  to  swim. 
God  decides  and  he  gave  me  legs  and  not 
flippers."  On  Thursday,  at  the  Charles  Har- 
wood   Memorial    Hospital    In    Chrlstlansted, 
God  decided  and  Minnard  H.  Jones,  known 
to   two  generations   of   Virgin   Islanders   as 
"Jonesey."  died. 

Well-known  as  a  teacher,  a  bon-vivant,  a 
businessman,  a  leader  in  charitable  causes, 
a  helping  hand,  "Jonesey"  succumbed  fol- 
lowing an  Illness  of  almost  four  years.  Until 
the  last  two  months,  he  was  still  the  fast 
man  with  the  grip,  the  first  guy  with  the 
smile,  the  last  person  to  sell  the  rest  of 
the  world  short.  To  "Jonesey"  there  was  noth- 
ing but  good  to  be  found  and  "there's  so 
much  work  to-  do  before  I  ever  buy  the 
farm." 

Minnard  H.  Jones  was  bom  on  Dec.  11, 
1923,  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  In  high  school  be  be- 
came enamored  of  music  and  he  continued 
this  sideline  during  bis  days  at  Hampton 
Institute.  Later  he  was  to  play  with  some 
of  the  outstanding  bands  of  the  "big  band" 
era.  An  accident  ended  his  musical  career 
and  "Jonesey"  returned  to  a  teaching  career. 

He  came  to  Chrlstlansted  in  September 
1953  as  a  teacher  at  the  St.  Croix  High 
School.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  vocational 
education  department  until  Illness  forced 
his  retirement. 

In  1953  "Jonesey"  also  opened  a  bar  on 
Strand  Street  in  Chrlstlansted  and  from 
that  bar  evolved  the  "Gentlemen  of  Jones." 
Included  In  Its  membership  were  men  who 
were  to  become  leaders  of  Virgin  Islands 
society.  One  of  the  original  members  was  a 
young  attorney  who  today  is  Chief  Judge 
Almeric  Christian  of  the  V.I.  District  Court. 

The  "Gentlemen  of  Jones"  had  fun — but 
all  of  their  fun  was  aimed  at  raising  funds 
for  charity.  There  were  baseball  games,  fish- 
ing trips,  fish  frys.  get-togethers.  And  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  the  person  with  the 
brightest  Bmile,  the  fastest  retort,  the  warm- 
est heart.  He  once  said  he  founded  the 
"Gentlemen  of  Jones"  out  of  desperation. 
"All  these  guys  were  coming  into  the  b^r 
and  putting  everything  on  the  tab.  Money 
wasn't  too  e&sy  come  by  in  those  days.  So, 
on©  day,  I  decided  to  start  a  club  and  every- 
body who  had  a  tab  became  a  member.  At 
least,.tbat  way,  we  could  collect  a  member- 
ship fee." 

OarruART 

Minnard  H.  Jones,  former  Director  of  Vo- 
cational Education  passed  away  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary 28.  1974,  at  the  Charles  Harwood  Hos- 
pital. His  life  was  beautiful  and  exemplary. 
During  his  long  productive  years  in  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  in  business  and  education,  he 
was  able  to  establish  one  of  the  best  voca- 
tional systems  in  the  Caribbean. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Legion, 
American  Vocational  Education  Association. 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  Vocational  Education 
Association,  and  the  founder  of  the  Gentle- 
men of  Jones.  _^ 

He  was  a  lover  of  beautiful  things  and  was 
a  spark  of  light  in  every  group  that  he  was 
a  part  of. 

HlB  early  childhood  education  was  recelreS 
In  Atlanta.  Georgia.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Atlanta  University  Laboratory  High  School 
Mid  Hampton  Institute. 

Mr.  Jones  la  survived  by  bla  wife,  Mrs.  Julia 
Hansen  Jones;  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Jennifer 
Jones  Stone  of  Detroit,  and  Miss  Judith 
Jones,  a  student  at  Spelman  College;  a  son. 
Minnard  Jr.;  two  brothers,  Eddie  Frank  and 
Robert  Henry  Jones  of  Detroit  and  a  host  of 
nieces,  a  nephew,  friends  and  other  relatives. 
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EDITORIAL  ON  NIXON 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Wednesday,  May  15,  1974 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  comment  in  the 
Washington  media  as  well  as  the  national 
media  with  respect  to  editorials  appear- 
ing in  some  of  the  larger  newspapers 
around  the  country  calling  for  the  Pres- 
ident to  resign. 

An  editorial  appearing  in  the  May  10, 
1974,  edition  of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star 
has  some  specific  comment  regarding  the 
Chicago  Tribune  editorial  and  I  insert  It 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Trib  Throws  Nixon  to  Wolves 
(By  C.  L.  Dancey) 

It  Is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  Chicago 
Tribune  has  seized  upon  the  cynicism  of  the 
taped  conversation  of  Richard  Nixon  and 
company  to  turn  abruptly  on  the  adminis- 
tration and  call  for  his  resignation — or  what- 
ever. 

It  is  totally  understandable  coming  from 
an  institution  that  functions  as  a  major 
power  in  the  Republican  party  with  policies 
long  based  on  the  welfare  of  that  party. 

The  Trib  has  operated  as  a  prime  Influence 
making  policy  In  the  party  and  working  for 
the  party. 

If  we  were  a  Republican  newspaper  dedi- 
cated to  manipulating  the  party,  represent- 
ing the  party,  exerting  controls  on  the  party 
and  tied  to  the  welfare  of  the  party,  we, 
too,  might  think  the  most  important  thing  in 
the  world  is  to  have  Richard  Nixon  simply 
disappear  from  the  public  scene,  once  and 
for  all. 

But  we  are  NOT  a  Republican  newspaper, 
and  our  prime  concern  is  NOT  the  welfare  of 
the  Republican  party  In  these  elections  or 
any  others. 

For  20  years,  we  have  pursued  a  policy 
sometimes  effectively  and  sometimes  mis- 
takenly but  always  on  the  premise  of  taking 
each  Issue  and  each  candidate,  one  by  one, 
on  its  merits  without  regard  to  party. 

A  review  of  that  record,  after  the  fact, 
shows  a  remarkably  balanced  result — and  it 
shows  something  else. 

We  have  been  extremely  fortunate  In  the 
"enemies"  we  have  made  over  those  years. 
Having  the  right  enemies  is  very  important. 
We  have  not  always  been  that  lucky  in  our 
"friends."  It  Is  there  that  a  few  times  we've 
been  too  trusting. 

That  seems  to  demonstrate  which  way  we 
lean — that  we  have  preferred  to  give  people 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt;  that  we  have  taken 
after  them  only  with  reluctance;  and  that 
.M  a  result  when  we  have  excgd  It  has  been 
Sl»-«i;e8lde  of  forbearance  rm^  not  on  the 
side  that-ftuggests  a  cynical  eagerness  to  cut 
people  down. 

Since  error  Is  inevitable,  we  would  rather 
It  be  that  way  than  the  "hatchet  man" 
opposite. 

So.  we  aren't  really  Inclined  to  change  now. 

The  Trib  is  right  that  Richard  Nixon  Is 
"devious" — and  we  described  him  as  such  a 
year  ago.  That  such  is  an  Impeachable  of- 
fense, however,  is  another  matter  and  one  we 
aren't  sure  this  democracy  can  live  with  well 
in  future. 

That's  the  problem. 

And  we  don't  give  a  hoot  what  these  cir- 
cumstances do  to  the  Republican  party  in 
Illinois  in  1974.  We  care  what  such  a  process 
does  to  America  in  all  the  years  to  come. 

It  makes  us  cautious. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  we  were  a  Demo- 
cratic newspaper  we  would  probably  agree 
with  the  National  Chairman  of  the  Demo- 
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cratlc  party,  that  shrewd  veteran  political 
strategist,  Robert  Straus,  who  has  warned 
his  party  that  if  Nixon  is  steamrollered  into 
a  resignation  he  may  end  up  looking  like  a 
"martyr"  to  a  sizeable  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation, to  the  ultimate  disadvantage  of  the 
Democratic  party. 

But  we  are  not  a  Democratic  newspaper, 
either. 

We  don't  care  what  events  do  to  the 
chances  of  that  party  at  a  given  time,  either. 

The  Interesting  thing  is  how  the  Republi- 
can powerhouse  Chicago  Tribune  and  the 
Democratic  party  chieftain  both,  obviously, 
see  the  situation  so  much  alike — that  it 
would  be  better  for  the  GOP  if  Nixon  re- 
signs. The  Trib  wants  it.  Robert  Straus  fears 
it. 

But  for  mosi  of  us.  what  happens  in  this 
matter  Is  a  temporary  affair  of  the  immedi- 
ate period — a  sort  of  skin  rash.  How  we  con- 
duct this  affair,  however,  is  precedent  with 
long  term  fundamental  effects  on  the  sys- 
tem Itself.  That  Is  a  heart  condition. 

We  must  do  things  right. 

Meanwhile,  in  Its  eagerness  to  be  out  from 
under,  we  suspect  that  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Is  doing  what  the  President  and  his  aides 
considered  doing  in  one  of  their  recorded 
"unfeeling",  ruthless,  and  "Immoral"  dis- 
cussions. 

They  talked  about  throwing  John  Mitchell 
or  somebody  to  the  wolves  lu  order  to  save 
their  own  skins. 

They  Just  talked  about  It. 

The  Trib  appears  to  have  done  it. 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL 
CONVERSATIONS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15.  1974 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  Uie  Rec- 
ord. I  include  my  Washington  Rep>ort 
entitled  "The  Presidential  Conversa- 
tions." 

The  Presidential  Conversations 

On  May  1.  a  White  Rouse  messenger 
brought  to  my  office  a  1.308  page.  5  pound. 
8  ounce  blue  book  entitled,  "Submission  of 
Recorded  Presidential  Conversations  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  President  Richard  Nixon." 
It  is  the  most  extraordinary  document  ever 
to  come  from  an  American  president.  These 
edited  transcripts  of  33  hours  of  key  presi- 
dential conversations  on  Watergate  are  mas- 
sive In  content,  fascinating  in  language  and 
comments  on  public  figures,  candid  beyond 
any  papers  ever  made  public  by  any  presi- 
dent, and  explosive  In  content. 

A  few  of  the  highlights  of  the  transcripts, 
as  I  read  them,  are  these : 

There  is  no  evidence  that  President  Nixon 
knew  about  the  plans  of  the  Watergate 
burglary  before  It  took  place. 

The  President  ruled  out  clemency  for  E. 
Howard  Hunt,  one  of  the  Watergate  con- 
spirators, but  discussed  on  at  least  a  half 
dozen  occasions  the  payment  of  hush  money 
to  Mr.  Hunt  without  once  suggesting  that 
paying  him  for  silence  would  be  wrong. 

The  President  and  his  chief  assistants, 
H.  R.  Haldeman  and  John  Ehrllchman,  were 
concerned  to  keep  the  facts  from  the  public 
and  the  prosecutors. 

The  President  assured  his  assistants  that 
he  would  use  the  FBI  and  other  federal  agen- 
cies against  his  political  enemies. 

At  no  time  did  the  President  suggest  that 
his  Rides  testify  fully  before  the  Watergate 
federal  grand  Jury,  or  order  a  complete  la- 
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Testlgation,  but  he  did  discuss  at  length  how 
to  handle  criminai  charges  of  perjury  or 
obstruction  of  Justice,  and  he  approved  an 
improvised  national  security  defense. 

Many  of  the  conversations  refute  the  ex- 
planations the  President  has  offered  the  na- 
tion in  his  public  statements  on  Watergate. 
He  has  stated  that  he  knew  nothing  about 
the  Watergate  cover-up  prior  to  March  21, 
1973.  But  on  September  15,  1972.  he  con- 
gratulated John  Dean  for  his  "very  skillful 
putting  your  fingers  on  the  leaks."  He  raised 
the  question  of  clemency  on  February  28, 
1973.  and  on  March  13. 1973.  his  aides  advised 
him  of  the  cover-up.  and  he  turned  down  a 
recommendation  to  make  all  the  information 
public.  The  President  has  often  used  the  need 
to  protect  national  security  as  a  bar  to  in- 
vestigation, but  in  the  March  21  conversation 
the  President  and  his  aides  manufactured 
the  national  security  defense  against  investi- 
gation. The  President  has  insisted  repeatedly 
on  his  determination  to  "get  to  the  bottom 
of  the  scandal,"  but  the  transcript  demon- 
strates efforts  to  limit  the  Information  given 
to  investigators,  to  create  plausible,  not 
truthful,  explanation,  and  to  reduce  the 
number  of  persons  who  could  be  accused  of 
criminality.  The  President  talks  of  "heading 
(the  investigators)  off  at  the  pass."  His  asser- 
tion that  he  t>egan  "intensive  new  inquiries" 
after  March  21  and  personally  ordered  all  of 
his  aides  to  get  all  the  facts  about  Watergate, 
simply  is  not  supported  by  the  transcripts 
(and  has  been  denied  under  oath  by  his  top 
law  enforcement  officials). 

The  view  of  the  P>resldent  in  the  transcripts 
is  unflattering.  He  appears  profane,  isolated, 
cynical.  Inarticulate,  indecisive,  suspicious  of 
his  friends  as  well  as  of  his  political  enemies, 
and  more  concerned  with  imagery  than  sub- 
stance. He  says  his  nominee  for  the  FBI  Di- 
rector. L.  Patrick  Oray,  "isn't  very  smart."  He 
decrees  the  use  of  the  FBI  to  hound  his  po- 
litical enemies,  advises  his  senior  aides  that 
"perjury  is  a  hard  rap  to  prove."  and  that 
they  can  safely  forget  facts  before  a  grand 
Jury.  He  calmly  listens  to  reports  that  vari- 
ous aides  had  lied  to  him.  advises  his  aides 
that  he  can  get  a  million  dollars  for  hush 
money,  schemes  to  set  up  Attomey-Oeneral 
John  Mitchell  to  take  the  fall  for  everylKxly, 
and  he  openly  rejects  telling  the  whole  truth, 
saying,  "We  have  passed  that  point." 

A  dominant  theme  in  the  conversations  is 
bow  to  prevent  the  truth  from  getting  out. 
The  questions  of  right  or  wrong,  or  what  is 
best  for  the  country,  just  never  seem  to  get 
discussed. 

The  transcripts  will  not  satisfy  the  demand 
of  the  Congress  for  disclosure.  The  President 
simply  failed  to  comply  with  the  subpoena 
which  required  the  tape  recordings,  not  selec- 
tive transcripts.  Eleven  of  the  subpoenaed 
tapes  were  missing  and  the  President  has 
said  that  he  will  give  no  more  evidence  on 
the  ten  remaining  counts  of  Impeachment 
(the  transcripts  touch  on  only  1  of  13 
counts) .  No  Independent  party  vouched  for 
the  transcripts,  and  it  would  be  a  hopelessly 
burdensome  task  for  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  memt>er  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  verify  these  transcripts,  un- 
aided by  stall,  as  the  President  proposes.  In- 
audible and  unintelligible  portions  of  the 
tapes  are  numerous,  and  most  of  these  omis- 
sions are  statements  by  the  President  at  cru- 
cial points. 

The  all-important  question  is  whether  the 
release  of  the  transcripts  will  help  or  hurt 
the  President.  It  is  too  early  to  answer  that 
question,  although  the  Initial  polls  show 
that  the  people  support  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's demand  for  the  tapes  and  strongly 
disapprove  of  the  President's  conduct.  A 
number  of  prominent  legal  experts  said  the 
transcripts  support  an  impeachment  charge 
of  obstruction  of  justice.  The  critical  reac- 
tion will  be  in  the  Congress  which  must 
weigh  the  question  of  impeachment.  By  re- 
leasing the  transcripts  the  President  has  for- 
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felted  his  personal  reputation  In  a  gamble 
for  survival,  and  my  guess  is  that  he  has  not 
assured,  but  Jeopardized,  his  chances  of  re- 
maining in  office. 


May  15,  1974. 


PLUTONIUM  LEAK  COULD  HAVE 
BEEN  LETHAL 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15,  1974 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  des- 
perate scramble  for  new  sources  of 
power,  we  have  recently  authorized  some 
$3.6  billion  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. On  April  23  I  objected  to  funds 
for  atomic  weapons  testing  and  for  nu- 
clear fission  powerplants,  pointing  out 
that  the  proposed  reactors  would  pro- 
duce hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds 
of  Plutonium. 

Scientists  estimate  that  1  oimce  of 
Plutonium,  dispersed  and  inhaled,  could 
kill  everyone  in  the  United  States.  "Plu- 
tonium 238  is  one  of  the  most  toxic  ma- 
terials knowTi,  and  can  cause  almost  in- 
stant death  if  it  is  breathed,"  says  today's 
Washington  Post  article,  which  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Record. 

For  today  we  learn  that  radioactive 
Plutonium  has  leaked  out  of  the  AEC's 
weapons  factory  near  Dayton,  Ohio.  The 
only  thing  that  saved  the  residents  of 
Dayton — and  probably  many  thousands 
more — was  that  the  plutonium  leaked 
into  a  canal,  not  into  the  air. 

An  AEC  spokesman  said : 

This  comes  as  a  complete  surprise.  We  have 
no  idea  how  the  plutonium  leaked  out  of  the 
factory  into  the  mud. 

It  is  just  this  kind  of  trifling  with  all 
our  lives  that  compels  me  to  speak  and 
vote  at  every  opportunity  against  fund- 
ing for  nuclear  plants  and  weapons. 

The  article  follows : 

AEC  Admits  Ohio  Liak  or  Pi.trroNiT7M 
( By  Thomas  O'Toole ) 

Radioactive  plutonium  has  leaked  out  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  weapons 
factory  in  Mlamisburg,  Ohio,  into  a  canal 
near  the  factory  gates. 

The  AEC  confirmed  the  leakage  yesterday, 
but  said  it  did  not  know  bow  much  pluto- 
nium had  spilled  out  of  the  factory  or  how 
far  the  leakage  had  spread. 

The  AEC  Identified  the  plutonium  as  an 
isotope  of  the  man-made  metal  called  pluto- 
nium-238,  one  of  the  most  polsonoxis  mate- 
rials known. 

"Based  on  preliminary  samples,  the  pluto- 
nium presents  no  health  problems  because  It 
has  been  found  In  the  sediments  under 
water,"  an  AEC  statement  said.  "There  have 
been  no  abnormal  levels  of  radioactivity  de- 
tected in  the  air,  water  or  vegetation  about 
the  laboratory  site." 

The  AEC  said  that  periodic  tests  had 
turned  up  plutonium  in  two  ponds  adjacent 
to  the  north  end  of  the  Erie  Canal  and  in  a 
part  of  the  Erie  Canal  itself,  a  local  Ohio 
waterway  not  connected  with  the  Erie  Canal 
in  New  York  State.  The  plutonium  was  found 
under  the  waters  of  the  ponds  and  the  canal 
when  pipes  were  driven  into  the  mud  to  take 
sediment  samples. 

"We  have  no  idea  how  the  plutonium 
leaked  out  of  the  factory  Into  the  mud,"  an 
AEC  spokesman  said  yesterday.  "This  comes 
as  a  complete  surprise." 


The  Mlamisburg  factory  of  the  AEC,  known 
as  its  Mound  Laboratory,  Is  located  inside 
the  city  limits  of  Mlamisburg  (pop.  14,800), 
which  Itself  Is  a  suburb  of  Dayton.  The 
metropolitan  area  of  Dayton  has  a  popula- 
tion of  882,000 

Plutonium-238  Is  one  of  the  most  toxic 
materials  known,  and  can  cause  almost  in- 
stant death  if  it  is  breathed.  One  scientist 
estimated  that  plutonium-238  in  the  lungs 
is  about  100,000  times  more  toxic  than  cobra 
venom  or  potassium  cyanide  and  about 
10.000  times  more  poisonous  than  nerve 
gases. 

Plutonium  must  be  breathed  into  the 
lungs  to  be  toxic,  however.  The  reason  Is 
that  it  emits  what  radiologists  call  alpha 
particles,  which  have  little  power  to  pene- 
trate the  skin. 

In  the  lungs,  pinhead-slzed  plutonium 
dust  particles  can  cause  fibrosis  of  the  lungs 
in  weeks.  A  larger  dose  can  destroy  the  lungs 
in  a  matter  of  minutes,  making  it  Impossible 
to  breathe. 

The  AEC  emphasized  thaf  the  plutonium 
discovered  outside  the  Mlamisburg  factory 
was  found  deep  in  the  muds  of  the  Erie 
Canal,  not  in  the  air  or  soil  nearby.  This 
meant,  presumably,  that  the  plutonium  had 
leaked  out  in  a  liquid  effluent  and  not 
through  a  smokestack. 

The  Mlamisburg  factory  is  not  now  mak- 
ing plutonium  for  bombs,  but  is  producing 
it  for  the  nuclear  power  supplies  carried 
aloft  by  satellites  and  spacecraft.  The  Pio- 
neer 10  spacecraft  that  Hew  by  Jupiter  and 
many  Air  Force  spy  satellites  use  these  types 
of  nuclear  power  supplies. 

The  Mlamisburg  leak  is  the  second  time 
plutonium  has  been  found  outside  an  AEC 
installation.  The  first  was  four  years  ago, 
when  it  was  found  in  the  soil  as  far  as  seven 
miles  from  the  AEC's  Rocky  Flats,  Colo., 
weapons  factory. 


OUR  BLUNDERING  OIL  DIPLOMACY 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  15,  1974 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recent 
weeks.  Senator  Frank  Church,  through 
his  diligent  work  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Multinational  Cor- 
porations, has  developed  the  fascinat- 
ing and  Intricate  story  of  how  the  multi- 
national oil  companies  manipulated  U.Si. 
oil  policy  to  conform  to  their  interests. 
In  the  April  27.  1974  issue  of  the  Nation. 
Stephen  Nordlinger  provides  a  good  syn- 
opsis of  the  major  findings  of  this  hear- 
ing record.  The  inescapable  conclusion  of 
this  sorry  story  is  that  the  United  States 
can  no  longer  afford  to  conduct  a  laissez 
faire  energy  policy.  What  is  best  for  the 
oil  companies  is  not  necessarily  best  for 
the  Nation. 

The  amendment  I  plan  to  offer  to  the 
Oil  and  Gas  Energy  Tax  Act  next  week 
will  provide  for  the  elimination  of  the 
foreign  tax  credit  for  taxes  paid  on  for- 
eign oil  and  gas  production  income.  One 
provision  of  my  amendment,  however, 
will  allow  for  these  credits,  if  we  nego- 
tiate to  include  them  In  an  international 
tax  agreement  with  the  producing  coun- 
tries. The  Nordlinger  article  underlines 
the  importance  of  government-to-gov- 
emment  negotiations  In  solving  our  en- 
ergy crisis.  We  cannot  afford  to  place  our 
trust  in  the  oil  companies  for  these  deli- 
cate negotiations. 


May  15,  197 U 
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Mr.  Nordllnger's  article  follows: 
The  "National  Secubity"  Cartel:  Oub 
Blundebing  On.  Diplomacy 
(By  Stephen  Nordlinger) 

Washington. — As  the  Shah  of  Iran,  nattily 
dressed  in  a  brown  plaid  suit  and  camel's 
hair  coat,  flew  off  in  early  1971  for  his  annual 
vacation  at  St.  Morttz,  he  spoke  trium- 
phantly at  the  airport  of  new  opportunities 
being  opened  by  the  power  of  the  Arab  na- 
tions to  extract  huge  concessions  from  the 
international  oil  companies.  By  threats  and 
an  ample  amount  of  wheeling  and  dealing,  he 
had  managed  to  best  the  wily  old  oil  negotia- 
tors of  the  West  in  what  now  appears  to  have 
been  a  major  step  toward  the  first  energy 
crisis  in  the  peacetime  history  of  the  United 
States. 

The  shortages  and  the  accompanying  soar- 
ing prices  for  fuel  that  plague  the  American 
motorist  and  home  owner  can  be  traced  In 
large  part  to  those  pivotal  negotiations  in 
Teheran  more  than  three  years  ago.  The  Arab 
nations  won  an  additional  $10  billion  for 
their  oil,  but  much  more  important  than 
that,  they  flexed  their  muscles  and  effectively 
cowed  the  companies. 

Once  the  Arabs  had  proved  their  skill  and 
strength  at  the  bargaining  table,  they  went 
on  to  achieve  further  and  further  conces- 
sions, most  notably  a  share  in  the  equity 
ownership  of  the  companies.  Then,  after  less 
than  three  years,  the  Arabs  this  past  winter 
breached  a  five-year  agreement  made  at 
Teheran  by  unilaterally  quadrupling  prices. 

For  this  debacle,  the  oil  companies  must 
bear  a  large  measure  of  responsibility.  They 
had  failed.  In  the  face  of  mushrooming  world 
demand,  to  build  a  production  capacity  suffi- 
cient to  relieve  the  pressure  on  them  at  the 
negotiations.  The  defeat  must  also  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  often  ruthless  behavior  of  the 
companies  toward  the  Arab  nations  In  years 
past.  The  Arabs,  for  the  first  time  really  sens- 
ing the  full  value  of  oil  and  the  power  of 
united  action,  were  prepared  to  strike  back. 

But  the  heaviest  blame  for  what  transpired 
at  Teheran  must  fall  on  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, which  for  more  than  twenty  years  had 
encouraged  the  companies  to  enter  the  wait- 
ing trap  and  then  out  of  ignorance  and  fear 
undermined  their  bargaining  position  at  the 
fateful  negotiations.  Teheran  was  the  climax 
of  a  strategy  in  which  the  cause  of  national 
security,  as  defined  by  the  State  Department, 
dictated  what  masqueraded  as  a  national 
energy  policy. 

In  the  name  of  national  security,  the  gov- 
ernment had  espoused  a  policy  that  com- 
pletely coincided  with  the  short-term  Inter- 
ests of  the  oil  companies,  but  coat  the  Amer- 
ican public  multlbillions  In  lost  tax  revenues 
and  higher  prices.  The  government  fostered 
the  growth  of  an  international  oil  cartel  that 
set  prices  and  production  levels  and  appor- 
tioned markets.  Consequently,  the  oil  com- 
panies were  Ill-prepared  when  the  govern- 
ment failed  to  support  them  at  the  moment 
when  they  sought  to  present  a  united  front 
to  the  Arabs — the  decision  again  being  made 
In  the  cause  of  national  security,  rather  than 
according  to  a  serious  national  energy  policy, 
which  In  any  case  did  not  exist. 

The  maneuverings  of  the  government  and 
the  industry  have  now  been  brought  to  light 
In  days  of  testimony  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Subcommittee  on  Multi- 
national Corporation*,  headed  by  Sen.  Frank 
Church.  Since  early  this  year,  scores  of  once- 
classlfled  documents  have  been  made  public 
to  buttress  the  record.  The  committee's  staff, 
Jerome  Levlnson,  Jack  Blum,  John  Henry 
and  William  Lane,  spent  more  than  a  year 
compiling  the  information. 

The  government's  case  against  the  Inter- 
national oil  cartel  that  began  developing  in 
1949,  the  granting  to  the  companies  in  1950 
of  tax  credits  that  have  transferred  billions 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  the  coffers  of  the 
Arab  nations  and,  finally,  the  withdrawal  of 


support  at  Teheran  In  1971  were  all  decisions 
taken  in  the  name  of  national  security. 
Ironically,  the  nation  today  appears  some- 
thing less  than  totally  secure  in  meeting  its 
fuel  requirements.  Along  the  way  since  1949, 
the  State  Department  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment divided  sharply  on  just  where  the 
nation's  security  Interests  lay.  Even  within 
State  there  was  dissension  over  policies  that 
eventually  left  a  lasting  mark  on  the  world's 
oil  production. 

The  International  oil  crisis  did  not  develop 
suddenly  from  the  imposition  of  the  oil  em- 
bargo: It  stems  from  actions  by  the  oil  com- 
panies that  were  subsequently  condoned  and 
even  abetted  by  the  government.  These  com- 
panies became  a  virtual  supranational  gov- 
ernment and  exercised  powerful  control, 
Insofar  as  oil  was  concerned  over  the  foreign 
and  domestic  policies  of  the  United  States 
and  the  world.  A  close  relationship  developed 
between  government  officials,  many  enlisted 
straight  from  the  oil  business,  and  the  In- 
dustry Itself. 

A  red  boundary  line,  drawn  with  a  pencil 
on  July  31.  1928,  has  come  to  symbolize  the 
power  of  the  Seven  Sisters,  the  seven  inter- 
national oil  companies  that  over  the  decades 
have  woven  a  tight  fabric  of  joint,  coordi- 
nated ventures.  This  line,  which  encircles 
Iraq  as  well  as  Saudi  Arabia  and  other  na- 
tions of  the  old  Ottoman  Empire,  demarks 
the  area  In  which  four  of  these  companies 
held  sway  by  agreeing  to  curtail  world  crude 
output  and  limit  competition  In  refining, 
marketing,  and  the  securing  of  concessions. 

In  the  early  1920s,  the  State  Department 
proclaimed  a  so-called  "open  door  policy"  for 
oU  exploration  In  the  Middle  East,  so  that 
American  companies  could  secure  equal 
rights  with  their  British  rivals  In  the  mam- 
moth reserves  of  Iraq.  The  companies  In- 
sisted on  this  policy  as  an  Indispensable  con- 
dition for  their  participation  in  the  Middle 
East.  However,  the  companies,  sensing  the 
advantages  of  cartel  strength  and  fearing  a 
possible  oil  glut,  soon  lost  their  enthusiasm 
for  "open  door"  competition.  The  State  De- 
partment, bowing  to  their  new  desires, 
abandoned  a  policy  it  had  so  strenuously 
pursued,  and  the  Red  Line  Agreement  came 
into  being. 

Also,  In  1928,  representatives  of  the  three 
oil  giants.  Standard  of  New  Jersey  (now 
Exxon),  Royal  Dutch  Shell  and  the  Anglo- 
Iranian  OU  Co.  (now  British  Petroleum), 
gathered  at  an  English  castle,  ostensibly  to 
shoot  grouse.  Prom  that  meeting  came  a  fur- 
ther agreement  to  restrict  competition  in  the 
significant  oU  markets  of  the  world.  This 
agreement,  precipitated  by  a  price  war  in 
India,  completed  the  chain  of  major  com- 
pany control  from  crude  supply  soxirce 
through  market  distribution  outlets  for  at 
least  a  decade  and  even  during  the  disloca- 
tion of  World  War  n.  After  the  war,  the  seven 
companies  continued  their  arrangements  as 
rich  new  crude  reserves  developed  In  the  Per- 
sian Oulf  area,  especially  in  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Kuwait 

According  to  testimony  by  David  I.  Haber- 
man,  an  attorney  In  the  Justice  Department's 
antitrust  division  from  1953  to  1972,  the 
companies  expanded  the  number  of  Inter- 
locking, jointly  owned  production  companies 
to  unify  control  of  concessions  and  crude  out- 
put, and  established  a  system  of  long-term 
mutual  supply  contracts  that  allowed  ex- 
changes among  themselves  without  risk  of 
competition  from  new  companies. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  In  1952 
filed  a  378-page  report,  "The  International 
Petroleum  Cartel,"  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment announced  a  grand  jury  Investigation 
that  won  banner  headlines.  But  then  the 
State  Department,  mutterbig  "national  se- 
curity," moved  in  to  protect  the  Industry, 
and  In  effect  took  over  the  nation's  antitrust 
policy.  The  Justice  Department,  by  contrast, 
felt  strongly  that  the  country  would  be  more 
secure  If  the  cartel  were  broken  up. 


In  a  June  1952  memorandum,  now  made 
public  by  the  Church  subcommittee,  H.  O. 
Morison,  an  Assistant  Attorney  General,  ad- 
vised Attorney  General  McGranery  that,  in 
the  absence  of  competition,  the  Navy  had 
bought  oU  during  World  War  II  at  price  =! 
which  bore  no  "relationship  whatever  to  tho 
low  cost  of  producing  oil'  in  the  Middle  East 
While  the  United  States  was  being  charged 
$1.05  a  barrel,  the  Arabian -American  Oil  Co. 
(Aramco)  was  making  sales  in  Saudi  Arabia 
to  affiliated  American  companies  and  the 
Japanese  at  70c  and  84c  a  barrel.  The  mem- 
orandum said  that  the  $70  million  which 
Standard  Oil  of  California  and  the  Texa'; 
Company  (now  Texaco)  charged  the  NavT 
for  petroleum  products  was  $38.5  million 
more  than  they  charged  other  purchasers  for 
equivalent  products. 

Despite  manifold  evidence  of  a  cartel. 
President  Trxmian  was  persuaded  to  pull  the 
teeth  of  the  Justice  Departments  case  by 
reducing  It  from  a  criminal  to  a  time-con- 
suming civil  action.  The  suit  against  Oulf. 
Exxon  and  Texaco  was  settled  years  later  by 
consent  decree:  the  cases  against  Mobil  and 
Standard  of  California  were  dropped.  Ac- 
cording to  a  now  declassified  message  sent 
by  Dean  Acheson  to  Morison  at  the  Justice 
Department,  the  State  Department  feared 
that  the  criminal  action  would  arouse  a 
movement  in  the  Middle  East  to  nationalize 
the  companies  accused  of  conspiring,  lead  to 
a  "decrease  of  political  stability  in  the  re- 
gion." and  discourage  American  companies 
from  Investing  there. 

Leonard  J.  Emmerglick.  who  left  the  Jus- 
tice Department  in  1954.  apparently  dis- 
couraged after  working  closely  on  the  oil 
cartel  case,  testified  that  the  decision  to 
reduce  the  case  to  a  clvU  action  was  taken 
by  the  National  Security  Council  one  Friday 
m  the  closing  days  of  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration. That  Sunday  evening  President  Tru- 
man summoned  Mr.  Emmerglick  to  the  living 
quarters  of  the  White  House  and  told  him 
he  had  taken  the  potentially  momentous 
action  not  on  the  advice  of  the  Cabinet  offi- 
cers who  attended  the  Security  Council  meet- 
ing but  solely  on  the  assurance  of  Oen.  Omar 
Bradley  that  the  national  security  called  for 
the  decision.  However,  documents  now  Is- 
sued by  the  subcommittee  Indicate  that  the 
State  Department  determined  the  action. 
The  consent  decrees  reached  years  later  ap- 
parently had  little  effect  on  the  activities 
of  the  companies. 

Soon  after  scuttling  the  cartel  case,  the 
State  Department,  under  John  Poster  Dulles, 
moved  quickly  to  assure  the  domination  by 
the  major  companies  over  the  potentially 
lucrative  Iranian  crude  supply  by  keeping 
the  competition  of  independents  out  of  the 
area.  Again  national  security  was  cited,  this 
time  the  threat  of  Soviet  expansion.  It  was 
believed  that  the  most  reliable  way  to  re- 
store Iranian  oil  production  after  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Co.  following 
nationalization  by  Dr.  Mohammed  Mossadegh 
was  to  move  In  the  major  foreign  and  Amer- 
ican companies. 

A  now  declassified  memorandum  by  Adrian 
S.  Fisher,  then  legal  adviser  at  State,  said 
these  companies  lack  "any  particular  desire" 
to  produce  this  oil  because  of  adequate 
supplies  elsewhere,  but  the  government's 
persuasion  prevailed.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment finally  went  along  with  the  Iranian 
decision,  though  its  antitrust  division 
strongly  maintained  that  the  agreement  was 
totally  inconsistent  with  the  civil  cartel  case 
It  was  still  pursuing  in  court.  In  the  end.  the 
State  Departments  decision  killed  any 
chance  of  making  the  cartel  case  stick,  ac- 
cording to  Senator  Church.  His  subconunit- 
tee  Is  seeking  further  documents  which.  In- 
vestigators said,  would  link  the  entrance  of 
the  major  companies  into  Iran  to  the  termin- 
ation of  the  criminal  action.  It  Is  worth  not- 
ing that,  according  to  an  Internal  Justice 
Department  memorandum,  the  independent 
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oil  companies  had  wanted  a  36  percent 
share  of  the  consortium,  but  the  share  was 
reduced  to  5  percent  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Despite  the  majors'  professed  reluc- 
tance to  enter  Iran,  It  turned  out  to  be  a 
•good  Investment,"  a  former  top  official. 
Howard  W.  Page,  testified. 

There  was  some  significant  disagreement 
within  the  State  Department  itself  over  the 
liandling  of  these  crucial  matters.  The  sub- 
committee has  made  public  a  memorandum 
written  at  the  time  by  a  key  oU  adviser,  Rich- 
ard^ Funkhouser,  now  serving  with  the  Agen- 
cy for  International  Development,  whlco 
stated  "that  the  abUlty  to  accommodate  to 
changing  situations  In  the  Middle  East  is 
best  developied  under  an  environment  of 
free  competition  rather  than  from  efforts  to 
"hold  the  line.'  which  seldom  succeed."  Every 
encouragement,  he  said,  should  be  given  to 
independents  to  move  Iranian  oil. 

Punkhouser  quoted  some  oU  executives  and 
economists  as  believing  that  the  Anglo- 
Iranian  Oil  Co.  might  never  htve  been  na- 
tionalized If  there  had  t>een  competitors  In 
Iran.  "There  Is  a  certain  safety  in  numbers," 
he  wrote,  adding  that  a  monopoly  ;s  "Ideally 
easy  to  nationalize."  Despite  this  advice, 
the  government  avoided  any  actions  that 
would  cause  giant  consortiiuns  like  Aramco 
or  the  one  in  Iran  to  relinquish  parts  of 
their  concessions  to  competitors,  and  thus 
minimize  the  growing  possibility  of  substan- 
tial takeovers  by  the  Arab  nations. 

Out  of  this  period  that  brought  the  col- 
lapse of  the  criminal  action  against  the 
cartel  and  the  granting  of  a  concession  In 
Iran  to  the  major  companies  came  tl;e  •secret 
decision  in  1950  to  treat  the  royalties  of  the 
Arab  nations  as  taxes,  to  be  credited  dollar 
for  doUar  against  what  the  companies  owed 
the  VS.  Treasury.  Once  more,  the  Justlflca- 
tlno  was  national  security. 

The  corrupt  regime  of  the  late  King  Ibn 
Saud  of  Saudi  Arabia,  Into  whose  purse  went 
•a  enormous  share  of  the  oil  revenues  from 
Aramco,  began  demanding  much  more  mon- 
ey In  1949  and  1950.  Sharp  increases  In  roy- 
alUes.  If  treated  merely  as  business  expenses, 
would  have  been  a  severe  blow  to  Aramco's 
prc^ts.  On  the  advice  of  the  company  and 
with  the  approval  of  Dean  Acheson,  the 
Saudis  in  1950  changed  the  royalties  to  a  so- 
called  "Income  tax."  The  amount  paid  could 
then  be  deducted  from  U.S.  taxes. 

As  a  result  of  this  Treasury  Department 
tax  ruling,  the  four  companies  that  control 
Aramco— Exxon,  Texaco,  Standard  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Mobil— which  had  paid  $50  mil- 
lion in  U.S.  taxes  in  1960.  paid  $6  million  m 
1951;  and  Saudi  Arabia,  which  had  received 
$66  million  as  royalties  in  1950,  got  $110  mU- 
Uon  as  taxes  in  1951.  Aramco  lost  nothing 
by  this  even  swap  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment lost  a  good  deal.  Prom  then  on,  the 
American  Government  began  losing  close  to 
$200  mlUlon  a  year  In  tax  revenues  from  oU 
companies  operating  In  the  Middle  East 

Testifying  before  the  Church  subcommit- 
tee. George  C.  McOee,  a  multimillionaire  oil- 
man and  at  the  time  of  the  tax-credit  deci- 
sion the  top  man  on  Middle  East  affairs  at 
the  State  Department.  Justified  this  new  pol- 
icy by  what  he  described  as  the  critical  con- 
test In  the  Middle  East  "between  ourselves 
and  the  Soviets. "  The  very  corruption  and 
ineptitude  of  such  regimes  as  that  of  Ibn 
Saud  made  them  especially  vulnerable  to  a 
nationalization  movement  that  would  upset 
the  stabUlty  of  the  area,  the  McGee  argu- 
ment went,  and  could  be  prevented  only  by 
a  constant  transfusion  of  American  money. 
The  National  Security  CouncU  made  the 
decision  In  secret;  there  was  no  consultation 
with  Congress.  On  this  decision  as  well,  Mc- 
Gees  adviser  on  petroleum  matters,  Punk- 
hcuser,  said  In  a  memorandum  that  the  pref- 
erable   route    to   political    stability   in   the 
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Middle  East  was  not  through  tax  favc^s  but 
by  reducing  the  size  of  the  concessions  held 
by  individual  companies,  a  move  that  would 
also  promote  competition.  "Since  many  new 
American  companies  are  Interested  in  the 
area  and  financially  strong  enough  to  enter 
the  field,  continuation  of  oU  properties  In 
UjS.  hands  would  be  almost  assured,"  Funk- 
houser  said.  "Middle  East  states  prefer  Amer- 
ican companies  to  those  of  other  national- 
ities." 

In  recalling  the  simultaneous  decision  by 
the  company  and  the  State  Department  to 
adopt  the  principle  of  the  tax  credit,  McGee 
said  that  the  solution  was  reached  separately, 
although  "our  reasoning  based  on  political 
grounds  coincided  with  theirs."  At  that  time 
Aramco  was  selling  Its  entire  production  to 
Europe,  but  McGee  said  It  was  vital  to  the 
United  States  to  have  Saudi  Arabian  reserves 
cwned  by  American  companies  "for  a  time 
of  crisis." 

The  final  chapter  In  the  story  of  the  sym- 
biotic relationship  of  the  major  oil  com- 
panies and  the  American  Government  began 
in  the  late  1950s  and  early  1960s.  An  excess 
production  capacity  prompted  the  companies 
unilaterally  to  cut  the  posted  price  of  crude 
in  the  Middle  East  by  20<f  a  barrel.  This  ac- 
tion precipitated  the  formation  of  the  Arab 
cartel,  the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Ex- 
porting Countries. 

Alarmed  by  this  development,  John  J.  Mc- 
Cloy,  former  High  Commissioner  for  Ger- 
many and  then  employed  by  the  major  oil 
companies,  has  disclosed  to  the  Church  sub- 
committee that  he  met  secretly  with  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  alert  him  to  the  danger 
posed  by  the  Arab  cartel.  SubsequenUy  he 
spoke  to  each  and  every  Attorney  General  to 
apprise  them,  he  said,  of  the  unfolding  situ- 
ation. The  companies  sought  nothing  at  the 
time  from  the  government,  because  the 
ample  spare  production  capacity  available 
and  the  requests  of  the  Arab  nations  for  ever 
greater  production  put  them  in  a  strong 
posl'tlon. 

By  the  1970s,  however,  the  rapid  rise  Ui 
world  demand  for  energy  made  the  companies 
vulnerable.  George  T.  Plercy,  senior  vice 
president  of  Exxon,  admitted  to  the  sub- 
committee that  the  industry  had  failed  to 
anticipate  this  surge  in  demand,  thus  expos- 
ing It  to  pressure  from  the  Arabs.  In  Libya, 
the  new  revolutionary  regime  of  Col.  Muam- 
mar  el-Quaddafl  won  major  concessions  In 
1970  from  Occidental  Petroleum,  an  Inde- 
pendent that  relied  on  Libyan  crude. 

The  potential  showdown  feared  by  McCloy 
ten  years  earlier,  became  a  reality  for  the 
major  companies  as  they  approached  the 
negotiations  In  Teheran  In  early  1971.  Mc- 
Cloy stepped  up  his  calls  and  visits  to  Wash- 
ington. John  N.  Mitchell,  the  former  Attor- 
ney General,  said  In  a  deposition  for  the  sub- 
committee that  McCloy,  then  representing 
twenty-three  oil  companies,  met  or  talked  to 
him  four  times  In  January  1971,  as  special 
agreements  were  prepared  by  the  govern- 
ment and  Industry  before  the  Teheran  bar- 
gaining began. 

At  that  time,  two  key  State  and  Justice 
Department  officials.  James  Aklns  and  Dudley 
Chapman,  went  to  New  York  and  waited  out- 
side the  door  of  McCloy's  law  office  while  the 
agreements  were  drawn  up  thus  indicating 
the  continuing  intimacy  between  govern- 
ment and  Industry.  According  to  testimony, 
the  Justice  Department  secretly  consented  to 
the  Industry -sponsored  agreements:  one  was 
to  allow  the  major  and  Independent  com- 
panies to  join  In  a  united  front  to  bargain 
with  the  Arabs  for  a  new  global  contract 
without  fear  of  antitrust  prosecution;  the 
other  would  permit  a  sharing  of  oil  In  the 
event  any  company  was  shut  down  by  Libya. 
Although  the  Justice  Department  granted 
the  companies  the  right  to  bargain  as  a  bloc, 
the  State  Department  withdrew  Its  support 
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from  the  companies'  desire  to  bargain  with 
all  the  oil-producing  countries  at  one  time. 
Including  those  In  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
Libya,  so  that  there  would  be  no  leap-frog- 
ging price  effect,  with  companies  being 
picked  off  one  by  one. 

At  the  request  of  the  companies,  John  N. 
Irwin  II.  then  Under  Secretary  of  State,  was 
sent  on  one  days  notice  to  the  Middle  East 
to  speak  to  some  of  the  conservative  nations. 
He  had  no  time  to  prepare  and,  as  he  con- 
ceded to  the  subcommittee,  he  totally  lacked 
any  "real  background"  In  the  oil  business 
Quickly  he  submitted  to  threats  and  astute 
maneuvering  of  the  Shah  of  Iran  and  Arab 
leaders  who  convinced  Irwin,  now  Ambassa- 
dor to  France,  that  the  negotiations  with  the 
Persian  Gulf  states  and  Libya  must  be  sepa- 
rate. Without  consulting  the  Industry  nego- 
tiators In  Teheran,  Irwin  cabled  back,  ac- 
cording to  his  testimony,  that  the  separate 
bargaining  was  necessary.  His  recommenda- 
tion was  routinely  accepted  by  the  State  De- 
partment, and  the  industry,  its  position  un- 
dercut, agreed  to  separate  sessions  Ui  Teheran 
and  later  in  Tripoli. 

Justifying  his  recommendation,  Irwin,  true 
to  the  government's  explanation  for  Its  past 
oil  policy,  told  the  subcommittee  that  his 
mission  to  the  Middle  East  was  to  protect 
the  national  security,  in  this  case  against 
a  threatened  halt  of  production.  There  was 
no  point,  he  suggested,  in  antagonizing  the 
Arab  nations.  The  message  he  brought  to  the 
Middle  East— that  the  United  States  hoped 
that  oil  supplies  would  not  be  disrupted 
that  the  companies  must  be  cooperative  and 
that  the  U.S.  Government  definitely  would 
not  become  Involved  in  the  negotiations- 
strengthened  the  hand  of  the  Arab  negotia- 
tors. The  entire  Irwin  mission.  In  fact,  puz- 
zled the  Arabs,  who  probably  expected  the 
United  SUtes  to  take  a  tough  stand.  "I  don't 
know  what  Mr.  Irwin's  visit  was  for,"  said 
Jamshld  Amuzegar,  the  Iranian  Foreign  Min- 
ister, in  an  interview  during  the  preliminary 
negotiations.  ^ 

With  the  demand  for  oil  exceeding  produc- 
tion capacity,  the  Arabs  were  in  a  strong 
position  at  Teheran,  yet  the  companies  still 
held  some  cards.  The  Arabs  needed  oil  reve- 
nues, on  which  they  depended  for  50  to  9n 
per  cent  of  their  Incomes,  and  they  relied 
heavily  on  the  technical  skills  and  other  re- 
sources of  the  International  companies.  But 
In  the  wake  of  the  Irwin  mission,  the  com- 
panies struck  the  best  deal  they  could  get- 
it  was  supposed  to  last  for  five  years  The 
agreement  was  hailed  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment as  bringing  •'stability  to  the  Middle 
East,  but  within  less  than  three  years.  It  was 
torn  up  by  the  Arabs.  Representatives  of  the 
Industry,  which  had  played  Its  last  trump 
were  summoned  to  "negotiation"  In  Vienna 
and  the  emboldened  Arab  nations  unilater- 
ally Imposed  new  demands  that  sent  the 
posted  price  of  crude  oil  from  $3.01  a  barrel 
last  October  1  to  $11.65  In  January,  the  pres- 
ent level. 

The  American  consumer  Is  paying  hand- 
somely for  the  vacuum  In  energy  leadership 
in  Washington  over  the  last  forty  years  or 
more.  For  almost  all  of  this  period,  the  oil 
companies  filled  the  gap.  virtually  dictating 
policy  In  their  own  self-interest.  This  pollcv 
when  U  Involved  International  concerns  was 
ratigifalized  on  national  security  grounds 
The  Irwin  mission  that  culminated  the  dec- 
ades of  neglect  was  doomed  to  fail,  since  It 
was  Impossible  to  generate  an  energy  nolicv 
overnight.  «.j  *~     j- 

The  big  oil  companies  cannot  be  left  any 
longer  to  their  own  devices.  Despite  the  risk 
of  becoming  embroUed  In  International  dis- 
putes, the  government,  as  the  presumed  pro- 
tector of  the  public  Interest,  must  play  a 
forceful  role  In  dealing  with  the  oil  producers 
and  the  oU-produclng  countries. 
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THE  LANGUAGE  BARRIER 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  15.  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  col- 
umn which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Post  on  May  4,  1974.  It  concerns  a  prob- 
lem of  which  we  are  all  aware.  However, 
It  reveals  the  proportions  of  this  problem 
to  be  beyond  most  people's  expectations. 
There  is  a  vast  population  of  exclu- 
sively Spanish-speaking  citizens  in  our 
Nation.  Throughout  American  history, 
newly  arrived  ethnic  groups  have  been 
cast  into  the  "melting  pot."  But  now,  in 
New  York  City  alone,  this  population  has 
grown  to  2  million  people.  We  can  sym- 
pathize with  their  disorientation.  It  is 
beyond  our  comprehension  though,  to 
understand  the  entire  maelstrom  of  liv- 
ing in  a  strange  and  sometimes  hostile 
culture. 

The  article  below  offers  a  rare  glance 
at  our  system  from  the  perspective  of 
the  Spanish-speaking  person.  It  lays  bare 
our  need  to  adjust  the  criminal  justice 
system.  As  the  structure  stands,  the 
slightest  problem  becomes,  for  these  peo- 
ple, an  unbridgeable  impasse;  a  simple 
call  for  help  can  end  in  tragedy  and  fi"us- 
tration.  One  method,  suggested  below  to 
deal  with  the  situation  is  to  increase  the 
number  of  Spanish-speaking  law  en- 
forcement ofiBcers  and  criminal  justice 
oCacers.  I  endorse  and  praise  this  and 
all  other  measures  which  would  ease  the 
injustices  inherent  in  the  lives  of  these 
newest  Immigrants. 
The  article  follows: 

The  Language  Barrier 
(By  Jose  Torres) 
Luis  Neco  is  a  Puerto  Rican  who  serves  as 
this  city's  Deputy  Police  Commissioner  in 
charge  of  the  legal  department.  Intelligent 
and  dedicated  to  Improving  the  lot  of  his 
countrymen,  he  works  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  suffer  for  the  "crime  "  of  not  speaking 
English. 

Neco  Is  bilingual.  He  knows  the  handicap 
which  shackles  those  In  this  city  who  are 
not.  We  discussed  together  a  few  of  the  many 
problems  created  by  the  lack  of  communi- 
cation between  Spanish-speaking  people  and 
police  officers. 

And  it  Is  shameful  and  sad.  I  gathered  from 
Neco's  own  experiences  that  there  are  many 
young  Puerto  Rlcans  In  jail  right  now  be- 
cause they  didn"t  have  the  right — English — 
words  to  explain  their  predicament. 

We  both  agreed  that  Puerto  Rlcans  In  this 
country  have  many  problems  with  the  law 
not  only  because  of  language  confusion  but 
because  of  a  conflict  of  cultures. 
Here  are  some  examples: 
A  middle-aged  Puerto  RIcan  takes  his  fam- 
ily for  a  drive.  Inadvertently  be  makes  a 
wrong  turn.  A  police  officer  approaches,  asks 
for  bis  license  and  registration. 

"What  have  I  done  wrong?"  the  surprised 
Puerto  Rlcan  asks.  The  cop  assumes  the  man 
knows  what  he  did  wrong.  "Don't  be  a  wise 
guy,"  he  replies.  "Didn't  you  see  that  damned 
'no  left  turn'  sign  right  In  front  of  your 
nose?" 

Now  If  the  man  were  alone,  he  might  ask 
the  police  officer  to  forgive  the  error  and 
skip  the  ticket.  But  he  is  with  his  family. 
Pride  and  dignity  require  that  the  "master 
of  the  home"  play  out  that  role. 
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True,  deep  In  our  culture  there  is  a  pro- 
found respect  for  authority.  But  nothing  sur- 
passes our  defense  of  our  honor  as  "boss  of 
the  home,"  especially  If  the  famUy  is  around. 

And  so.  In  this  instance,  the  officer  has 
Intruded  Into  a  sensitive  area  of  this  man's 
culture.  His  "machismo"  has  been  chal- 
lenged. 

So  the  Puerto  Rican  man  gets  Into  a  heated 
argument  and  finally  gets  out  of  the  car 
to  deal  with  the  cop.  What  began  as  a  simple 
traffic  violation  turns  into  serious  accusa- 
tions— assault,  resisting  arrest,  etc. 

Another  example :  A  cop  walks  his  beat  on 
Av.  J  in  Brooklyn.  A  woman  rushes  hysteri- 
cally toward  him.  "My  child  Is  dying,"  she 
yells.  "My  child  is  dying."  The  reaction  of 
the  cop  is  swift  and  natural.  He  immediately 
goes  to  help. 

The  same  circumstances,  but  this  time  In 
South  Bronx,  and  with  a  Puerto  Rlcan 
mother  who  can't  speak  English.  She  yells, 
"Ml  hljo  se  muere,  me  hijo  se  muere."  One 
can  assume  that  the  reaction  this  time  will 
not  be  the  same,  but  I  asked  a  non-Puerto 
Rlcan  officer  friend  of  mine. 

"First  of  all,"  my  friend  said,  "I  would, 
automatically  go  for  my  gun  because  I  would 
suspect  that  the  lady  had  been  attacked  or 
that  she's  being  chased,  or  that  she  is  crazy." 
Meanwhile,  her  child  Is  dying. 

And  what  happens  with  a  Puerto  Rlcan 
suspect  who  can't  speak  a  word  of  English 
and  a  police  officer  who  can't  speak  a  word 
of  Spanish? 

"A  police  officer  may  see  a  Hispanic  who 
looks  suspicious,"  Neco  explained.  "The  po- 
lice officer  who  comes  in  contact  with  him 
might  have  this  suspicion  resolved  If  the 
Hispanic  could  speak  English  and  commu- 
nicate to  the  officer  what  he  was  doing. 

"The  man  is  then  taken  to  a  police  station 
to  determine  what  recommendation  Is  going 
to  be  made  in  terms  of  ball  or  If  he  will  be 
released  on  his  own  recognizance,  or  whether 
a  desk-appearance  tl4|Eet  may  be  Issued  to 
him.  Because  there  jk  no  communication, 
one  can  conjecture  tSat  he's  not  a  likely 
candidate  for  the  desk-appearance  ticket." 
Such  a  ticket  allows  the  arrested  person  to 
leave  sind  appear  at  a  later,  stated  date. 

Whether  a  person  Is  going  to  be  released 
on  his  own  recognizance  or  balled  Is  deter- 
mined in  large  measure  by  interviewers  from 
the  Probation  Dept,  Lack  of  communication 
here  makes  the  arrested  Hispanic  a  less 
likely  candidate  for  a  reconunendation  of 
bail  or  release  on  his  own  recognizance. 

The  problem  is  that  there  are  not  enough 
Hlspanics  working  in  the  law  enforcement 
field.  A  recently  launched  recruitment  cam- 
paign for  more  minority-group  members  for 
the  police  force  might  help.  For  only  2.2  per 
cent  of  the  entire  Police  Dept.  (784  out  of 
30,808)  are  of  Spanish  descent.  The  total 
Spanish  population  here  Is  about  2  million. 

Or,  as  Commissioner  Neco  put  It:  "We  are 
at  the  stage  now  where  all  areas  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  as  well  as  the  bar, 
the  legal  profession  Itself,  have  to  look  at 
the  unique  problems  of  the  Spanish-speak- 
ing citizens  of  this  city  and  come  to  grips 
with  seeking  to  alleviate.  If  not  to  solve  these 
problems." 


THE    COLORADO    WINNER    OF   THE 
"ABILmr COUNTS'  COMPETITION 


HON.  FRANK  E.  EVANS 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15,  1974 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  recently  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  Miss  Mardona  Moreland  of  Las 
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Animas,  Colo.,  while  she  was  in  Wash- 
ington attending  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  President's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped. 

For  the  past  2  years  this  17-year-old 
young  woman  has  spent  much  of  her 
free  time  as  a  volunteer  at  the  Fort 
Lyons  Veterans  Administration  Hospital 
near  her  home  working  with  handi- 
capped veterans.  She  also  has  done  much 
volunteer  work  with  other  handicapped 
people  in  her  community. 

Miss  Moreland  is  the  1974  winner  of 
the  essay  competition  sponsored  by  the 
Colorado  Governor's  Committee  to 
Promote  Opportimities  for  the  Handi- 
capped. 

Her  winning  essay  describes  a  unique 
experiment  she  performed  to  gain  a 
better  insight  into  the  many  barriers 
faced  by  handicapped  persons  in  our 
society.  I  insert  the  text  of  her  essay 
here  and  commend  it  to  my  colleagues : 
Barriers  to  the  Handicapped:  "Let  Me 
Walk  With  Mt  Brothers" 

The  above  topic  title  Is  a  phrase  from  my 
favorite  song.  Let  There  be  Peace  on  Earth. 
and  I  felt  that  It  would  be  appropriate  for 
my  essay  becausj  I  put  myself  into  the  same 
situations  a  wheelchair  victim  might  exper- 
ience during  one  day. 

For  the  past  two  years  during  vacation  and 
spare  time,  I  have  served  as  '"Volunteen""  at 
the  Fort  Lyon  VA  Hospital  spending  most 
of  my  time  In  the  EEG,  EKG,  and  X-Ray 
laboratories.  Here,  I  have  observed  and  tried 
to  help  patients  with  varied  handicaps.  I 
am  also  Commander  of  our  local  DAVA 
Junior  Girls  and  part  of  our  volunteer  work 
is  with  handicapped  chUdren.  This  year  as  a 
senior  in  high  school,  I  am  enrolled  In 
CAVOC  (Central  Arkansas  Valley  Occupa- 
tional Center),  taking  prenurslng  training 
and  also  working  part-time  at  the  Bent 
County  Nursing  Home.  Through  CAVOC,  I 
have  visited  and  observed  the  handicapped 
youngsters  at  the  ARKVA  School  for  re- 
tarded children.  In  my  nursing  home  duties. 
I  am  In  close  contact  with  those  who  are 
handicapped  by  strokes,  hardening  of 
arteries,  arthritis,  heart  conditions,  and 
impaired  movement  of  limbs.  I  am  learning 
much  from  these  people  and  I  have  shared 
the  victorious  feeling  they  have  when  they 
make  even  a  small  come-back. 

There  are  many  barriers  to  the  handi- 
capped— social,  mental,  physical,  and  even 
architectural.  To  gain  a  better  insight  Into 
such  problems,  I  decided  to  put  myself  in 
a  wheelchair  for  a  day.  First  of  all,  there  Is 
much  more  to  getting  around  in  a  wheelchair 
than  Just  sitting  in  it  and  wheeling  It.  It 
takes  practice  and  skill,  and  after  a  verj- 
short  time,  my  arm  and  shoulder  muscles 
began  complaining  about  the  strain  put 
upon  them.  The  attitude  of  people  I  met 
was  unexpected.  Some  of  them  looked  at  me 
with  sympathy  and  understanding,  but  the 
majority  tried  to  Ignore  me  and  my  problems 
by  avoiding  eye-contact,  thus  rejecting  me  a.s 
a  person. 

I  had  never  before  thought  of  architectural 
barriers.  First  I  visited  our  local  High  School 
which  is  buUt  on  ground  level.  There  were 
few  problems  here.  Doors  are  wide  enough  to 
allow  entrance  and  the  halls  are  spacious  so 
there  is  a  minimum  of  problems  during  class 
changes.  Rooms  are  structurally  adjustable 
so  it  was  not  hard  to  maneuver  my  wheel- 
chair into  class  groupings.  I  did  find  there 
were  no  adjustable  table  surfaces  so  I  had 
to  write  In  my  notebook  on  my  lap;  black 
boards  are  too  high  for  my  use  In  wTltlng 
long  equations;  and  the  locker  shelves  could 
not  be  reached.  After  this  first  expe.-ience. 
I  decided  that  I  could  function  at  about  70',' 
efficiency    in    classrooms.    However,    Band, 
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Phys.  Ed.,  some  aspects  ot  Home  Ec.,  and 
extra-currtcular  actlvlltes  were  limited  by 
my  disability.  Confidently,  I  went  on  to  visit 
the  much  older  Junior  High  School.  Here  I 
really  found  myself  at  a  loss.  To  follow  one 
student's  schedule,  I  had  to  go  from  ground 
Soor  to  second  floor  for  the  first  class;  then 
down  a  long,  narrow  hallway  and  then  down- 
stairs again  for  the  next  class.  This  was  the 
general  pattern.  Assembly  is  held  in  the  gym 
with  spectators  seated  In  the  balcony — 
reached  only  by  stairs. 

As  I  traveled  through  my  day,  I  found 
other  banrlers.  Suppose  I  were  downtown  and 
suddenly  felt  ill?  There  was  a  public  tele- 
phone nearby — but  I  could  not  use  It!!  I 
could  not  get  my  wheelchair  through  the 
narrow  door  into  the  booth,  nor  could  I  reach 
either  the  coin-box  or  dial. 

Buying  groceries  Isn't  diftictilt  for  most 
people.  How  about  a  wheelchair  bound  per- 
son? At  one  store,  there  were  self-opening 
doors  which  helped  me  feel  competent.  What 
If  there  had  been  revolving  doors  or  even 
the  usual  32"  doors  separated  by  an  upright 
divider?  I  might  have  gotten  through,  but 
I  would  have  had  another  set  of  skinned 
knuckles  to  show  for  my  effort  Another  ob- 
stacle I  found  in  stores  which  I  visited  was 
the  placement  of  many  article;  I  could  not 
reach  high  enough  to  "buy '  many  items; 
and  I  could  not  lean  down  far  enough  to 
pick  up  others  without  tumbling  headfirst 
out  of  the  chair.  Light  switches  in  many 
buildings  were  out  of  reach;  drinking  foun- 
tains and  bathroom  fixtures  were  definitely 
not  designed  for  a  wheelchair  Inhabitant. 
I  found  that  automatic  elevator  doors  (us- 
ually set  to  close  in  7  seconds)  trapped 
me  when  I  tried  to  enter  in  my  wheelchair. 
Our  post-office  can  be  reached  only  through 
the  climbing  of  stairs;  many  libraries  are  de- 
signed with  Impressive  stairway  entrances; 
aisles  in  stores  and  many  other  public 
places  are  so  narrow  or  so  crowded  that  it 
Is  difficult  to  move  through  them.  What  If  I 
wanted  to  watch  a  football  game?  Bleacher 
or  grandstand  seats  are  definitely  out. 

After  a  long  and  tiresome  day,  I  decided 
to  bead  for  home.  Here  I  had  more  prob- 
lems. In  the  parking  lot,  my  car  was  parked 
well  within  the  defined  parking  lines  and  so 
was  the  car  next  to  mine.  But,  there  wasn't 
enough  room  allowed  between  cars  for  me 
to  wheel  myself  into  position  to  swing  my- 
self Into  my  car.  The  occupant  of  the  other 
car  noticed  my  predicament  and  carefiil?y 
backed  out  so  that  I  had  extra  room.  Even 
then,  it  took  all  my  strength  and  effort  to 
get  into  the  car.  Then  I  learned  that  even 
though  I  had  a  folding  wheelchair,  many 
cars  are  not  designed  for  wheelchairs  or  vic- 
tims. Many  cars  are — or  can  be — modified  to 
eliminate  the  use  of  foot  power  for  clutch, 
brake,  and  gas  feed,  but  since  this  has  just 
been  "one  day  on  the  Job"  for  me,  my  car 
was  standard. 

After  a  day  like  this,  I  have  a  much  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  obstacles  and  frus- 
trations faced  by  a  wheelchair  conflnee;  and 
I  hope  that  in  my  chosen  work,  I  will  be 
man   thoughtful   of   disabled   persons. 

Today,  I  have  'walked  with  my  bro'.her',, 
and  it's  terribly  hard  to  "walk"  In  a  wheel- 
chair. 


ANOTHER  "GUERRILLA  ACTION" 
AGAINST  ISRAEL 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OP   WEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  May  15.  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
black  mark  of  shame  and  outrage  was 
written  into  the  history  books  this  mom- 
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ing  in  the  Middle  East.  Another  "guer- 
rilla action,"  another  challenge  to  all 
decent  human  Instinct.  What  words 
can  react  strongly  enough  to  the  mass 
slaughter  of  the  schoolchildren  of 
Maalot,  Israel?  What  steps  can  civilized 
humanity  take  to  eliminate  the  terror 
that  these  beasts  have  again  wrought? 

These  events  are  beyond  comprehen- 
.sion.  Even  to  accept  the  label  of 
"guerrillas"  for  the  perpetrators  is  to 
dignify  them.  They  are  butchers— the 
basest  form  of  humanity. 

In  view  of  recent  history  and  the  con- 
demnation of  Israel  acceded  to  by  our 
country  in  the  United  Nations,  what 
other  course  is  now  open  to  the  United 
States  but  for  once  to  take  a  firm  posi- 
tion of  moral  leadership  and  outraged 
indignation? 

The  children  of  Maalot  were  in  no 
sense  participants  in  any  declared  or 
undeclared  war.  They  were  victims  of  a 
depraved  band  who  do  a  disservice  to 
the  Palestinian  people.  So  now  those  na- 
tions who  harbor  such  cutthroats  must 
be  put  on  notice  that  such  acquiescence 
will  no  longer  be  tolerated  by  the  com- 
munity of  nations — they  will  be  brought 
to  account.  And  to  those  who  would 
seek  to  repeat  such  actions — they  must 
know  that  retribution  from  the  civilized 
world  will  swiftly  follow. 
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LAKE  BLUFF  HONORS  SCOUT- 
MASTER CHARLES  MORAN 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15,  1974 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
served  some  years  ago  as  scoutmaster 
of  Boy  Scout  Troop  42  in  my  home  town 
of  Lake  Bluff,  111.,  I  have  been  particu- 
larly pleased  to  learn  that  Saturday, 
May  18,  1974,  has  been  officially  declared 
"Charles  Moran  Day  '  in  honor  of  Scout- 
master Charles  Moran. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  20  years  Charles 
Moran  has  been  a  central  figure  of 
troop  42,  of  the  North  Shore  Area  Coun- 
cil, Boy  Scouts  of  America.  During  these 
20  years,  the  troop  has  flourished  and 
membership  has  grown  from  50  scouts 
to  approximately  70  scouts  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Scoutmaster  Moran  Is 
a  lifelong  lover  of  the  wilderness.  After 
serving  as  an  Oregon  lumberjack,  he  be- 
came a  dealer  in — and  repairman  of 
major  electrical  appliances.  Today 
Charles  Moran  is  the  proprietor  of 
Moran  AppUances  in  Lake  Bluff. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  training 
himdreds  of  other  boys  in  scouting, 
Charlie  Moran  has  reared  his  own  two 
sons,  Mike  and  Terry,  in  the  scouting 
traditions.  During  this  time,  he  has  ex- 
hibited uncommon  imagination,  forti- 
tude, unique  skills  and  qualities  of 
wholesomeness  in  his  leadership  of 
scouting.  He  has  shared  his  experiences 
with  the  Boy  Scouts,  age  11  to  14  years, 
accompanying  them  on  various  wilder- 
ness trips  across  the  country.  With  30 
or  more  boys  and  4  or  5  adult  assistants, 


they  have  visited  such  places  as  the 
Everglades,  Fla.;  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains: Isle  Royale,  Lake  Superior;  Padre 
Island,  Tex.,  and  parts  of  Wyoming. 
The  final  wilderness  trip  planned  by 
Scoutmaster  Moran  is  scheduled  to  get 
imderway  on  July  5,  1974,  in  central 
Wyoming.  When  they  return,  Charles 
Moran  will  look  at  his  Trailblazer  Award, 
his  Golden  Arrow  Award,  and  his  other 
memorabilia — with  few  regrets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  he  is  stepping 
aside  as  scoutmaster  and  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  Joseph  D.  Schleicher  of 
Lake  Bluff,  he  will  remain  on  the  troop 
committee  as  executive  director  of  the 
parents  committee.  Also,  he  will  continue 
Lo  operate  his  electrical  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Charles  Moran  has 
gained  the  respect  and  genuine  affec- 
tion of  campers  and  noncampers  of 
all  ages  and  generations,  and  is  known 
by  all  to  be  a  thoughtful,  kind,  generous, 
and  compassionate  human  being,  as  well 
as  devoted  husband  of  the  charming  and 
totally  supportive  June  Moran.  I  am 
proud  to  salute  Charles  Moran  for  his 
unselfish  and  invaluable  contribution  to 
the  development  of  over  1,400  scouts, 
who  are  a  source  of  strength  and  pride 
to  our  Nation,  and  I  wish  him  much 
happiness  and  good  health  in  the  years 
ahead. 


RESOLUTION  TO  END  DEPLETION 
ALLOWANCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15,  1974 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Democratic  Caucus  today 
passed  a  resolution  requiring  Democrats 
on  the  House  Rules  Committee  to  make 
in  order  my  amendment  to  the  Oil  and 
Gas  Energy  Tax  Act  of  1974.  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleagues  for  supporting  this 
resolution  and  my  amendment  which 
will  end  the  oil  and  gas  depletion  allow- 
ance as  of  January  1,  1974.  The  Con- 
gress is  now  one  step  closer  to  meaning- 
ful tax  reform. 

In  1974  oil  company  profits  are  ex- 
pected to  be  approximately  |9  billion, 
more  than  double  1973's  record  levels. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  bill 
phases  out  the  percent  depletion  allow- 
ance over  3  years,  with  no  phaseout  in 
1974,  and  provides  various  exemptions 
and  exclusions  that  would  continue  for 
many  oil  producers  imtil  1979.  The  bill 
would  impose  only  a  $670  million  wind- 
fall profits  tax  in  1974.  My  amendment 
will  raise  an  additional  $2.6  billion. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Democratic  Caucus  and 
my  amendment  to  end  the  depletion  al- 
lowance. 

Resolxttion  OmatEo  bt  Mk.  Oreen  of 
Pennsltvania 

Be  It  resolved.  That  the  Chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Rules  are  hereby  instructed  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  to  seek  and  vote  for,  respec- 
tively, a  Modified  Closed  Rule  for  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  14483,  the  Oil  and  Gas  Energy 
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Tax  Act  of  1974,  making  In  order  the  at- 
tached amendment,  to  be  offered  by  Mr. 
Green  of  Pennsylvania,  to  repeal  the  per- 
ce.ntage  depletion  allowance  for  oil  and  gas 
as  of  January  1 ,  1974. 

Amendment  by  Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania 

(Intended  to  be  proposed  with  resoect  to 
H.R.  14462.) 

Section  1 .  Section  102  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing its  title  and  substituting  therefor  the 
following:  "Repeal  of  Percentage  Depletion 
for  On,  AND  Gas  PROOtrcnoN." 

Sec.  2.  Subparagraph  (B)  of  Section  102 
(d)(3)  Is  redesignated  as  Section  102(d)(3). 

Sec.  3.  Section  102  is  amended  by  striking 
out  those  portions  of  subsections  (a),  (b), 
and  (d)  not  redesigtmted  by  Section  2  here- 
of and  by  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"(a)  Repeal  of  Oil  and  Gas  Depletion. 
(1)  Section  613(b)(1)(A)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words  "oil  and  gas  wells,"  and  by  sub- 
stituting therefor  the  words  "certain  gas 
wells  as  defined  in  subsection  (e)." 

"(2)  Section  613(b)  (7)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  subparagraph  aftet 
subparagraph   (B) :   "(C)   oil  and  gas  wells." 

"(b)    Certain   Gas   Wells.   The   following 
new  subsection  Is  added  to    Section  613  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code : 
"(e)  Special  Rule  for  Certain  Gas  Wells. — 

"(I)  The  gas  wells  referred  to  in  Section 
613(b)  (1)(A)  are— 

"(A)  wells  producing  regulated  natural  ga.s. 
"(B)  wells  producing  natural  gas  sold  under 
a  fixed  contract,  and 

"(C)  any  geothermal  deposit  which  is  de- 
termined to  be  a  gas  well  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  613(b)  (1)  (A) . 

"(2)  (A)  The  term  'natural  ga.-s  sold  under 
a  fixed  contract'  means  domestic  natural  gas 
sold  by  the  producer  under  a  contract,  in 
effect  on  April  10,  1974,  and  all  times  there- 
after before  such  sale,  under  which  the  price 
for  such  gas  cannot  be  adjusted  to  reflect  to 
any  extent  the  Increase  In  liabilities  of  the 
seller  for  tax  under  this  section  by  reason  of 
the  repeal  of  percentage  depletion.  Price  In- 
creases subsequent  to  April  10,  1974  shall  be 
presumed  to  take  Increases  in  tax  liabilities 
into  account  unless  the  taxpayer  demon- 
strates the  contrary  by  clear  and  convincing 
evidence. 

"(B)  The  term  'natural  gas'  means  any 
product  (other  than  crude  oil)  of  an  oil  or 
gas  well  if  a  deduction  for  depletion  Is  al- 
lowable under  Section  611  with  respect  to 
such  product. 

"(C)  The  term  'domestic'  refers  to  petro- 
leum from  an  oil  or  gas  well  located  in  the 
United  States  or  in  a  possession  of  the  United 
States. 

"(D)  The  term  'crude  oil'  Includes  a  nat- 
ural gas  liquid  recovered  from  a  gas  well  in 
lease  separators  or  field  facilities. 

"(E)  The  term  "regulated  natural  gas' 
means  domestic  natural  gas  produced  and 
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sold  by  the  producer,  prior  to  January  I, 
1976,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  the  price  for  which 
has  not  been  adjusted  to  reflect  to  any  ex- 
tent the  Increase  in  liability  of  the  seller  for 
tax  by  reason  of  the  repeal  of  percentage  de- 
pletion. Price  increase  subsequent  to  April  10, 
1974  shall  be  presumed  to  take  increases  In 
tax  liabilities  Into  account  unless  the  tax- 
payer demonstrates  the  contrary  by  clear  and 
convincing  evidence." 

"(d>  Effective  Dates.  (1)  The  amendment 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply 
to  oil  and  gas  produced  on  or  after  January  1, 
1974. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(c)  shall  apply  to  any  taxable  year  beginning 
after  December  31,  1976." 

Sec.  4.  Section  201  is  amended  by  chang- 
ing the  title  to  "Foreign  Oil  and  Gas  Wells," 
by  striking  subsection  (a),  and  by  redesig- 
nating subsections  (b)  and  (c)  as  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b),  respectively. 

Brief  Summary  op  the  Green  Amend- 
ment TO  H.R.  14462 

Sec.  1 — Changes  the  title  of  Sec.  102  of  the 
bill  to  reflect  the  Green  Amendment's  out- 
right repeal  of  percentage  depletion  for  oil 
and  gas. 

Sec.  2.  Preserves  existing  Committee  lan- 
guage referring  to  a  new  election  to  expense 
intangible  drilling  costs. 

Sec.  3.  Replaces  the  Committee-approved 
3  to  5  year  phase-out  of  the  oil  and  gas  per- 
centage depletion  allowance  with  language 
repealing  It  effective  January  1,  1974.  Also, 
this  section  provides  a  transitional  rule.  Iden- 
tical to  one  provided  in  the  Committee  bill, 
preserving  percentage  depletion  for  domestic 
natural  gas  sold  under  a  long-term  contract, 
and  it  provides  a  very  generous  transitional 
rule  for  natural  gas  subject  to  regulation  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

Sec.  4.  Deletes  as  unnecessary  the  Commit- 
tee's language  dealing  separately  with  per- 
centage depletion  for  foreign  oil  and  gas. 

Following  are  the  supplemental  views 
that  I  filed  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee Report  on  H.R.  14462  (Report  No. 
93-1028) : 

Supplemental   Views    or  Hon.   Wiluam   J. 
Green 


I.   INTRODUTION  ^ ' 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Is  to  be 
commended  for  Its  efforts  to  draft  legisla- 
tion to  tax  oil  and  gas  producers'  windfall 
profits  resulting  from  recent  shortages  and 
skyrocketing  prices.  I  have  supported  the 
Committee's  effort  In  this  regard,  because 
the  high  prices  have  created,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  create,  exorbitant  alter  tax  oil  com- 
pany profits  more  than  double  last  year's 
record  $4.0  bUlton.  In  1974,  the  estimated 
after-tax  proflt  will  be  $9  billion.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  note,  at  this  point,  that  this  $9  blUlon 
proflt  Is  on  the  production  of  oil  alone.  It 
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does  not  represent  additional,  enormous  pro- 
fits in  refining,  retailing,  shipping  and  more. 
However,  while  the  Committee  took  a  laud- 
able step  in  phasing  out  the  percentage 
depletion  allowance  for  oil  and  gas,  it  failed 
to  go  far  enough.  In  1974,  the  Committee  bill 
would  increase  the  taxes  on  the  $5  billion 
windfall  by  only  $670  million. 

During  the  Committee  deliberations,  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  eliminate  the  per- 
centage depletion  allowance  for  oil  and  gas. 
as  well  as  other  petroleum  oil  industry  tax 
subsidies.  This  amendment  would  have  in- 
creased oU  industry  taxes  by  $3Va  billion.  I 
believe  this  to  be  the  proper  means  by  which 
to  eliminate  windfall  profits.  It  simply  does 
not  make  sense  to  subsidize  profits  through 
tax  advantages  and  then  create  new,  only 
marginaUy  effective,  taxes  to  limit  those 
same  profits.  Rather,  the  sensible  approach 
would  be  to  simply  eliminate  the  tax  subsidy 
in  the  first  place.  Thus,  I  cannot  fully  sup- 
port the  Committee  bill  as  presently  writ- 
ten, and  I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
eliminate,  effective  January  1,  1974,  the  per- 
cent depletion  allowance  for  oil  and  gas.  the 
most  blatant  of  oil  Industry  tax  subsidies. 
I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support  my  effort 
to  remove  this  costly.  Inequitable,  and  Ineffi- 
cient tax  subsidy  and  thereby  effectively  tax 
some  of  the  oil  companies'  huge  windfall 
profits. 

n.    ANALYSIS 

A.  The  committee  hill  raises  very  little  xpve- 

71  ae    from    the    enormous    profits    being 

earned  by  oil  producers 

In  1973,  major  oil  producers  were  produc- 
ing and  selling  oU  for  $3.50  per  barrel.  As  a 
result  of  shortages  and  market  pressures,  the 
present  price  of  oil,  subject  to  price  con- 
trols. Is  $5.25  per  barrel.  Thus,  a  minimum 
unexpected  windfall  of  $1.75  per  barrel  has 
been  realized.  These  same  producers  are  get- 
ting $10.00  per  barrel  for  oil  not  subject  to 
price  controls,  for  which  they  received  $4.00 
per  barrel  a  year  ago.  That's  a  windfall  of 
$8.00  per  barrel.  Thus,  the  average  price  has 
increased  from  $3.90  per  barrel  in  1973  to 
$6.50  per  barrel  today. 

These  sudden  price  mcreases  wUl  result  In 
domestic  oU  profits  more  than  double  last 
year's  record  levels.  According  to  the  Jomt 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation, 
the  Increase  In  after  tax  profits  from  1973 
to  1974  wlU  be  $5  bllUon,  from  $4  billion  In 
1973  to  $9  billion  In  1974.  It  Is  this  proflt 
that  the  Committee  bill  purports  to  tax.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Committee  bill,  by  faUing 
to  Immediately  eliminate  percent  depletion 
and  providing  many  exceptions  to  its  excise 
tax  on  proflts,  taxes  this  $5  biUlon  profit  by 
only  $670  million.  In  addition  to  falimg  to 
adequately  tax  1974  windfalls,  the  Committee 
bill  taxes  future  Industry  proflts  of  some  $80 
billion  by  only  $13  blUlon  over  a  six  year 
period.  The  following  chart  Illustrates  pro- 
jected domestic  proflts  and  the  relatively 
smaU  Impact  of  the  Committee  bill: 


CHART  I.     CSTIMATED  DOMESTIC  OIL  PRODUCTION  REVENUES  AND  PROFITS  UNDER  H.R.  14462  (ASSUMPTION  IS  lONG-RUN  PRICE  OF  OIL  IS  J9) 
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9.3 

By  contrast  to  the  Committee  proposal, 
elimination  of  the  costly  and  Inefficient  per- 
cent depletion  allowance  would  result  In  a 
near  normal  48  percent  tax  rate  on  U.S.  oil 
production.  The  Committee  recognizes  the 
benefits  of  ellmtiating  this  tax  subsidy  by 
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providing  for  a  phaseout,  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions, over  three  years  by  1977.  However, 
the  Committee  phaseout  moves  too  slowly. 
and  provides  too  many  exceptions,  to  permit 
any  sort  of  effectlre  taxation  on  current 
windfalls.  For  this  reason,  I  will  seek  to  sub- 


stitute for  those  provisions  the  lmme<tlate 
elimination  of  the  percentage  depletion  al- 
lowance for  oil  and  gas.  The  following  chart 
Illustrates  the  effect  of  my  amendment  on 
domestic  oil  proflts: 
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CHART  II.— ESTIMATED   DOMESTIC  OIL  PRODUCTION  REVENUES   AND   PROFITS  UNDER  GREEN   PROPOSAL  TO   REPEAL   DEPLETION 

(ASSUMPTION   IS   LONG   RUN   PRICE   OF  OIL   IS  $9) 
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B.  Percentage  depletion  is  costly,  inefficient 

and  unneeded  and  should  be  repealed  as 

a  way  of  limiting  vHndJall  profits 

Our  overly  generous  treatment  of  the  oil 
Industry  has  proved  to  be  a  highly  inefficient 
method  of  encouraging  increased  domestic 
production.  Recently,  a  Library  of  Congress 
study  concluded  that,  rather  than  stimulat- 
ing exploration  and  development,  oil  tax  in- 
centivea  such  as  the  depletion  allowance  en- 
courage producers  to  overdrill  in  already  dis- 
covered oil  fields.  Indeed,  since  only  10  per- 
cent of  exploratory  wells  strike  oil,  depletion 
benefits  only  one-tenth  of  the  exploratory 
drilling.  Thus,  oil  companies  prefer  to  spend 
money  drilling  in  existing  oil  fields  and 
thereby  be  certain  to  receive  the  depletion 
tax  subsidy. 

Former  energy  chief  Simon  recognized  this 
In  a  letter  to  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
stating  that:  "In  the  short  run,  changes  In 
percentage  depletion  should  have  little  ef- 
fect on  the  rate  of  expenditure  of  discovery 
elTorts  ...  In  the  long  run.  a  change  in  de- 
pletion should  have  no  effect,  per  se,  on  Uie 
rate  of  production." 

Moreover,  many  of  the  benefits  from  per- 
centage depletion  go  to  non-productive  In- 
terests. A  landowner  receiving  royalty  income 
receives  the  benefits  of  percentage  depletion 
even  though  be  takes  no  financial  risks  to 
expand  production  of  domestic  reserves.  In 
fact,  42  percent  of  depletion  benefits  are  paid 
either  to  non-operating  Interests  in  domestic 
production  or  for  foreign  production. 

The  depletion  allowance  also  discourages 
the  production  of  cheaper  and  more  abund- 
ant sources  of  energy.  First  of  all,  depletion 
benefits  for  minerals  are  based  on  the  value 
of  those  minerals  in  the  ground  and  not  In 
their  final  processed  form.  Therefore,  a  $7.00 
barrel  of  crude  oil  gets  the  full  benefits  of 
the  depletion  allowance  while  a  $7.00  barrel 
of  oil  made  from  coal  will  only  receive  deple- 
tion benefits  on  the  value  of  the  original  coal. 
Since  coal  costs  less  than  oil,  the  bulk  of  the 
$7.00  cost  of  liquified  coal  lies  in  the  process- 
ing expenses.  These  do  not  qualify  for 
depletion. 

At  present,  a  company  that  produces  a 
$7.00  barrel  of  crude  oil  gets  a  tax  bonus  of 
about  $1.30.  A  company  producing  the  same 
$7.00  barrel  from  coti  llquificatlon  would  re- 
ceive a  bonus  from  the  taxpayers  of  only  ten 
cents.  Of  course,  someone  who  develops  solar 
energy  at  an  equivalent  price  or  designs  a 
more  efficient  gas  engine  would  receive  no 
tax  Incentive  at  all ! 

Considering  the  foregoing,  the  committee 
is  correct  in  concluding  that  the  depletion 
allowance  should  be  ended,  but  I  would  urge 
that  we  end  it  immediately. 
C.   The  committee  bill's  slow  phase-out  of 

the  preferred  depletion  allowance  and  its 

exceptions  are  unjustified 

The  current  price  Incentives  enjoyed  by 
the  oil  Industry  more  than  offset  any  alleged 
losses  resulting  from  the  elimination  of  de- 
pletion. For  example,  for  a  $4.00  barrel  of 
oil,  the  net  benefit  of  the  depletion  allow- 
ance Is  less  than  $1.00.  Thus,  if  the  price  of 
that  barrel  were  to  Increase  to  $5.00,  there 
would  be  no  net  loss  due  to  the  repeal  of  the 
depletion  allowance.  Since  1974  prices  wUl 
average  approximately  $6.50  a  barrel,  it  is 
clear  that  no  net  loss  will  result  from  elim- 
ination   of    depletion     Indeed,    repeal,    not- 


withstanding, there  will  be  a  $1.50  per  bar- 
rel price  Incentive.  This  U  far  more  incentive 
than  that  provided  by  this  costly  tax  subsidy. 

With  respect  to  the  Committee  bill's  ex- 
emption of  stripi>er  wells  from  the  phase-out 
(it  permits  a  15  percent  deduction  until 
1979),  it  Is  Important  to  note  that  even  the 
Department  of  Treasury,  through  Assistant 
Secretary  Hickman,  has  taken  the  view  that, 
if  depletion  Is  to  be  ended.  It  should  be 
ended  cleanly  with  no  exceptions.  As  Mr. 
Hickman  pointed  out,  most  stripper  wells 
now  in  operation  profited  last  year  receiving 
a  price  of  $4.00  per  barrel,  and  are  presently 
"wildly  successful,"  receiving  an  uncon- 
trolled price  of  $10.00  per  barrel. 

Applying  the  15  percent  depletion  exemp- 
tion to  the  first  3,000  barrels  per  day  for  all 
producers,  as  provided  by  the  Committee 
bill,  maintains  the  depletion  allowance  for 
all  but  69  of  the  Nation's  10,000  oil  pro- 
ducers, and  the  69  largest  companies  will 
receive  it  for  their  first  one  million  barrels 
per  year.  Moreover,  there  is  a  danger,  as  we 
have  been  warned  by  Treasury,  that  pro- 
ducers will  rearrange  oil  ownership  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  all  production  subject  to 
this  exemption.  Certainly,  to  do  so  would  be 
a  profitable  undertaking  for  the  companies. 
Thus,  the  Committee's  3,000  barrel  exemp- 
tion could  result  in  absolutely  no  effective 
elimination  of  the  percent  depletion  allow- 
ance; rather,  it  would  result  in  a  mere  re- 
duction from  22  percent  to  15  percent. 
D.  Windfall  profits  are  not  necessary  in  order 

to  finance  investment  in   the  search   for 

more  energy 

In  short,  the  present  profit  picture  is  so 
good,  and  present  prices  so  high,  that,  even 
with  the  Immediate  elimination  of  the  de- 
pletion allowance,  the  Industry  and  outside 
Investors  can't  afford  not  to  invest  In  search- 
ing for  new  oil.  America's  mature  capital 
markets,  after  evaluating  the  economic 
prospects  of  oil  production,  effectively  re- 
spond to  the  capital  requirements  of  the 
energy  industry.  Even  before  the  current 
fantastic  improvement  In  the  domestic  oil 
profits  picture,  energy  companies  had  little 
difficulty  meeting  their  financial  require- 
ments. 

In  March  1973,  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee elicited  re8ix>nse8  from  the  FJ*.C.,  the 
Department  of  Interior  and  the  Treasury 
concerning  the  energy  Industry's  capital 
needs.  All  agreed  that,  historically,  the  In- 
dustry had  little  difficulty  due  to  its  heavy 
reliance  on  internal  financing.  Indeed,  71 
percent  of  the  required  working  capital  is 
provided  through  cash  earnings.  Of  course, 
current  rapid  price  increases  will  greatly  in- 
crease this  cash  flow  and  thereby  provide 
new  capital. 

In  addition,  rapid  increase  In  return  on 
shareholders'  equity  will  provide  additional 
funds  from  outside  Investors.  In  1973,  return 
on  equity  rose  60  percent.  Oiven  historic 
dividend  patterns,  the  100  percent  Increase 
In  profits  for  1974  should  produce  a  return 
on  equity  75  percent  greater  than  last  year's 
record  levels. 

The  tremendous  advantage  of  expensing 
intangible  drllUng  costs,  a  tax  subsidy  to  be 
left  untouched  by  my  amendment,  will  also 
bolster  cash  flow  and  thereby  attract  capital. 
This  Is  true  because  of  the  significant  role 
the  deduction  for  Intangibles  plays  In  in- 
creasing after  tax  profits.  For  example,  the 


Committee  staff  estimated  that,  at  present 
prices,  1974  after-tax  profits  will  increase 
100  percent,  to  $8  billion.  If  there  Is  no  re- 
investment of  that  Increase  and,  hence,  no 
Intangible  drilling  cost  deduction.  On  the 
other  hand,  1974  after-tax  profits  will  rise 
by  150  percent,  to  $10  billion.  If  all  the  in- 
creased earnings  are  re-invested. 

Baised  on  the  foregoing,  then.  It  Is  clear 
that  present  price  and  profit  projections,  the 
resultant  increase  in  cash  flow,  and  the  ex- 
tremely generous  write-off  for  new  Invest- 
ment assure  an  adequate  capital  picture  for 
the  energy  industry.  This  being  the  case,  it  Is 
hard  to  imagine  that  the  elimination  of 
the  depletion  allowance,  and  the  modest 
effect  that  will  have  on  the  profit  picture, 
will  have  a  negative  effect  on  the  capital 
Investment  picture. 

E.  Eliminating  depletion  will  not  increase 
the  price  of  gasoline 

Under  previoiis  price  conditions,  there  may 
have  been  some  danger  that  gasoline  prices 
would  Increase  as  a  result  of  eliminating  the 
depletion  allowance.  To  some  extent,  the 
depletion  allowance  may  have  subsidized 
lower  gasoline  prices  In  the  past.  However, 
under  present  circumstances,  gasoline  prices 
are  being  set  by  the  price  of  oil.  As  long  as 
we  are  paying  $10.00  per  barrel  for  Imported 
oil,  uncontrolled  domestic  oil  will  sell  for  a 
similar  price.  Removing  the  percentage  de- 
pletion allowance  won't  Increase  that  price. 
It  win  merely  lower  the  Inordinate  profits 
that  result  from  It. 

in.    SUMMAKT 

This  bill  does  not  sufficiently  tax  1974 
windfall  profits.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  support  my  effort  to  repeal  percentage  de- 
pletion as  of  January  1,  1974,  and  thereby 
correct  this  weakness  in  the  bill.  Such  a  move 
would  meet  the  public's  demand,  voiced  In 
Innumerable  ways,  for  a  Just  windfall  tax. 
And  It  will  come  as  no  shock  to  the  oil  In- 
dustry as  these  companies  have  been  on 
notice  for  quite  some  time,  through  both 
Congressional  and  Presidential  statements, 
that  a  stiff  tax  was  inevitable. 

Moreover,  passage  of  my  amendment  will 
force  the  Industry  to  rely  on  the  market 
place.  Instead  of  the  tax  code,  for  its  profits. 
Profits  will  be  made  if  the  Companies  do  whal( 
they  are  supposed  to  do — produce  and  sell 
more  energy.  And  the  additional  revenues 
from  my  proposal  could  help  fund  tax  relief 
programs  for  consumers  hard  pressed  by  high 
energy  prices,  programs  for  energy  research 
and  development,  programs  for  mass  transit, 
or  programs  to  meet  other  urgent  public 
needs. 


THE  BIGGEST  AND  BEST:  VIRGIN 
ISLAND  CARNIVAL  1974 


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

or    THE    VIBGIN    ISLANDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15,  1974 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  edi- 
torial description  of  the  biggest  and  best 
spring-time   celebration   in   the   Carib- 
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bean,  the  annual  carnival  of  St.  Thomas, 
U.S.  Virgin  Islands. 

This  carnival  combines  parades,  gaily 
decorated  floats,  beautiful  costumes,  and 
uninhibited  behavior,  with  traditional 
modes  of  celebration  to  produce  a 
uniquely  Virgin  Islands  affair.  It  is  a 
week  of  general  merriment,  when  all  per- 
sonal and  social  barriers  dissolve  with 
the  joining  of  liands  and  hearts  in  joy- 
ful exuberance  and  brotherhood.  It  was 
also  a  week  without  a  single  unpleasant 
incident. 

Carnival,  1974,  was  exceptional  because 
of  its  size  and  intensity,  the  high  level 
of  community  spirit  expressed  by  par- 
ticipants, and  the  professional  work  of 
the  organizers.  Carnival  Committee 
Chairman  Alfred  Lockhart  deserves  spe- 
cial congratulations  for  his  efforts. 

But  the  most  vital  part  of  the  carnival 
is  the  imion  of  human  beings  in  their 
mutual  expressions  of  joy.  It  is  wonder- 
ful to  see  visitors  from  all  over  the  Car- 
ibbean, the  United  States,  and  the  world, 
joining  Virgin  Islanders  to  dance,  sing, 
and  laugh  together.  Where  else  but  in 
the  Virgin  Islands  could  so  many  dif- 
ferent individuals  spend  a  week  together 
and  produce  such  a  beautiful,  incident- 
free,  joyous  occasion? 

All  in  all,  an  extraordinarilj'  enjoy- 
able week  that  has  provided  enough 
memories  to  last  the  whole  year.  I  per- 
sonally invite  my  colleagues  to  join  us  for 
next  year's  carnival,  so  that  they  can  ex- 
perience the  truly  free  and  beautiful 
hospitality  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  article  follows : 

(Prom    the    Virgin    Islands    Dally    News, 
Apr.  30.  1974] 

Carnival  1974:  One  or  the  Best  Ever 

This  year's  Carnival,  it  seemed  to  us,  was 
one  of  the  best  in  several  years,  and  we  par- 
ticularly noted  that  it  seemed  marked  by 
a  healthier  community  spirit,  and  that  all 
the  diverse  elements  of  our  society  of  the 
period  than  has  been  the  case  In  recent  years. 
Both  at  the  VUlage  and  at  Friday  morning's 
Jouvert  we  noted  more  visitors  and  residents 
of  mainland  origin  partaking  of  the  gaiety 
and  excitement,  and  the  result  seemed  to 
enchance  the  enthusiasm  of  the  true  Carni- 
val spirit  of  Joy  and  merriment. 

One  of  the  hlghUgbts  of  the  week  had 
to  be  Jouvert.  which  brought  thousands  of 
people  and  five  bands  out  into  the  streets 
at  5  a.m.  in  an  enthusiastic  display  of  spirit. 
In  only  its  second  year  here,  this  institution 
borrowed  from  Trinidad  seems  to  have  be- 
come a  fixture  and  a  highly  welcome  addi- 
tion to  Carnival.  For  both  residents  and  vis- 
itors alike  It  was  a  truly  memorable  experi- 
ence. 

Both  the  adult  and  children's  parades  this 
year  seemed  to  be  pos-slbly  the  best  ever, 
with  costumes  and  floats  reaching  new 
heights  of  originality  and  colorfulness.  and 
the  numbers  Involved  in  the  adult  parade's 
fioupes  and  troupes  must  certainly  have 
made  it  the  largest  ever.  Only  the  lateness 
of  that  parade's  start,  a  chronic  problem, 
detracted  from  its  enjoyment,  and  we  trust 
that  next  year,  for  the  sake  of  both  par- 
ticipants and  8p>ectators.  a  wholehearted  and 
determined  effort  will  be  made  to  get  the 
adults  to  show  that  they  can  start  a  parade 
on  time.  Just  as  the  children  usually  do. 

Among  those  members  of  the  community 
who  specifically  merit  praise  for  their  con- 
tribution to  Carnival  are  the  police.  They 
seemed  more  In  presence  than  we  have 
noticed  before,  and  that  was  in  It.self  wel- 
come. Equally  Important,  though,  their  tac- 
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tlcal  deployment  and  personal  conduct  were 
noticeably  of  an  Improved  level  profession- 
ally. Considering  the  (Ldded  responsibilities 
that  events  such  as  Carnival  put  on  the 
police,,  we  were  heartened  so  to  see  them 
rise  to. the  occasion  in  such  a  commendable 
manner. 

Carnival  Committee  Chairman  Alfred 
Lockhart  specifically  deserv-es  personal  com- 
mendation for  his  dedicated  efforts  to  make 
this  year's  Carnival  what  it  was.  In  addition 
to  him,  the  committee  members  and  other 
officials,  there  were  many  who  tolled  behind 
the  scences,  as  well  as  those  whom  we  saw 
in  the  parades  and  other  events,  who  worked 
very  hard  to  make  Carnival  1974  the  success 
that  it  was.  They  and  the  thousands  of  spec- 
tators, whose  role  is  also  essential  to  the 
creation  of  that  Intaglble  thing  that  makes 
the  real  Carnival  atmosphere,  deserve  the 
thanks  to  the  entire  community. 


"THE  SPIRIT  OP  CUMBERLAND' 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 


^Ncf 


or   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
lesday.  May  15,  1974 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many  of 
my  colleagues  now  know,  William  C. 
Holbrook  of  Cumberland  has  been  de- 
clared the  winner  of  the  longest  glider 
rare  in  the  world.  Because  this  personal 
achievement  is  so  noteworthy  I  have  sub- 
mitted for  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  Cumberland  Times  which  describes 
the  adventures  of  Mr.  Holbrook  and  The 
Spirit  of  Cumberland. 

I  know  you  join  me  in  extending  con- 
gratulations to  Mr.  Holbrook  and  his 
local  sponsor,  the  Kelly-Springfield 
Company. 

The  article  follows: 
Holbrook   First  in   National   GLiDEn   Race 

It's  official! 

William  C.  Holbrook  of  Cumberland  is  the 
winner  of  the  longest  gUder  race  in  the 
world,  the  third  annual  Smirnoff  sailplane 
derby. 

The  route  covered  2,900  miles  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Washington's  Dulles  International 
Airport  where  a  ceremony  was  held  today 
by  the  sponsors  of  the  race  for  the  press  and 
television. 

Six  of  seven  gliders  in  the  race  made  It 
from  Akron  to  Frederick  yesterday  and  this 
morning  were  towed  in  the  air  the  30  re- 
maining miles  to  Dulles  International  for 
the  program  at  noon.  They  fiew  in  the  order 
they  finished. 

It  was  announced  by  race  officials  that 
Mr.  Holbrook  came  in  first  by  45  points  over 
his  nearest  rival. 

To  him  goes  a  gold  medal,  but  no  cash 
award  as  it  is  an  amateur  sport.  Sponsors 
will  contribute  $6,000  to  the  Soarljig  Society 
of  America. 

At  Dulles  for  the  conclusion  of  the  race 
were  officials  of  Holbrook's  local  sponsor,  the 
Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Compamy,  local  flying 
enthusiasts  and  his  crew — his  wife,  Sophie, 
and   their   19-year-old   daughter,   Lisa. 

The  officials  Included  Robert  E.  Mercer, 
president;  Richard  Lowery,  executive  vice 
president;  and  Jerry  Hess,  public  relations. 
They  also  met  him  yesterday  at  Frederick 
along  with  local  friends. 

Yesterday  Holbrook  came  in  second  on  the 
345-mlle  flight  from  Akron  to  Frederick.  He 
made  the  flight  In  three  hours  and  43  min- 
utes, which  was  ten  minutes  under  the  three 
tying  for  first — Karl  Striedleck.  Pittsburgh; 
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Ken  Briegleb,  El  Mirage,  Calif.,  and  Hannes 
Linke.  Los  Angeles. 

One  pilot,  Dan  Plerson  of  Compton,  Calif., 
was  forced  to  bring  his  glider  down  near 
Pittsburgh  due  to  a  rudder  failure,  but  was 
reported  to  have  made  a  safe  landing. 

Holbrook,  when  Interviewed  by  phone  this 
morning,  said  he  was  very  excited  at  having 
won  the  race,  but  he  believed  his  crew,  his 
wife  and  daaghter,  were  even  more  excited 
than  he. 

Asked  what  kept  him  going,  he  answered. 
"Well  I  guess  it  was  the  name  of  my  glider. 
The  Spirit  of  Cumberland." 

He  pointed  out  that  he  flew  more  miles 
than  any  other  pilot  in  the  three  years  the 
derby  has  been  held. 

Poor  weath.er  caused  Holbrook  and  the  six 
other  pilots  to  land  short  in  Missouri  and 
also  on  the  St.  Louis  to  Indianapolis  when 
again  the  weather  forced  them  down. 

Subtracting  this  distance.  Holbrook  flew  a 
total  of  2,714  mUes  out  of  a  possible  2,900 
miles. 

He  remarked  that  yesterday's  route  from 
Akron  to  Frederick  took  him  over  Bedford 
Springs  Hotel,  and  he  then  talked  by  radio 
to  his  friends  at  the  Cumtierland  Municipal 
Airport. 

This  is  the  second  May  in  a  row  that 
Holbrook  has  set  a  mark  in  gliding.  Last 
May  he  broke  the  world's  record  for  distance 
flown  in  one  flight  when  he  made  the  trip 
from  Lock  Haven.  Pa.,  to  Hansonville,  Va., 
and  return,  a  distance  of  83  nnies. 


ENDING  OIL  TAX  PRIVILEGES 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATH'ES 
Wednesday,  May  15,  1974 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
major  highlights  of  every  congressional 
session  are  the  anguished,  angry  cries 
for  tax  reform  voiced  by  most  progres- 
sive Members  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
As  one  such  Member,  I  have  engaged  in 
what  has  proven  to  be  an  exercise  in  fu- 
tility for  the  entire  length  of  my  stay  in 
Congress.  Each  year  the  cumulative  out- 
cry has  been  louder  and  each  year  it 
has  been  futile. 

Simultaneously,  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion have  gotten  more  frustrated,  imtil 
this  year  the  entire  business  has  been 
capped  by  the  worst  revelations  yet:  the 
oil  industry's  tax  evasions,  their  extraor- 
dinary profits,  and  the  energy  crunch 
imposed  on  the  consuming  public  by 
their  activities. 

At  last  enough  Americans  have  been 
hurt  enough  in  a  personal  sense  for  Con- 
gress to  feel  the  pinch.  So  at  last  we 
have  some  action  at  the  top,  mainly  in 
the  House  tax-writing  committee.  Ways 
and  Means.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  that 
body  that  they  have  acted  promptly 
since  the  energy  crunch,  and  have  pro- 
duced a  true  oil  tax  reform  bill. 

The  legislation  taking  form  in  that 
committee,  we  are  informed,  would  raise 
the  taxes  of  American  oil  companies  by 
more  than  $16  billion  over  a  6-year  pe- 
riod, which  is  a  good  beginning.  Under 
its  provisions,  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance would  become  a  thing  of  the  past, 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  overdue  reforms 
in  tax  history.  With  oil  prices  going 
through  everybody's  roof,  there  Is  no 
reason  whatsoever  for  a  further  tax  In- 
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centlve  of  this  type.  Many  oil  wells  in 
this  country  have  been  written  off  more 
times  than  the  Lost  Battalion. 

In  addition,  the  proposed  measure  is 
supposed  to  tax  excess  oil  profits  and  raise 
taxes  on  U.S.  companies  drilling  over- 
seas. Here  is  perhaps  the  most  vital  re- 
form element  in  the  entire  bill,  because 
previous  tax  allowances  have  made  it 
lucrative  for  oil  companies  to  concen- 
trate their  exploration  efforts  abroad, 
insuring  that  their  domestic  exploration 
endeavors  would  be  cut  accordingly. 

Regrettably,  natural  gas  producers, 
who  in  most  cases  are  the  major  oil  com- 
panies, would  retain  their  present  22- 
percent  depletion  allowsuice. 

According  to  what  is  known  now,  the 
new  proposal  would  extract  $13.3  billion 
in  extra  taxes  from  1974  to  1979  from 
the  major  oil  corporations.  This  would 
come  from  their  domestic  operations, 
while  an  additional  $2.8  billion  in  Fed- 
eral taxes  would  come  from  their  over- 
seas activities. 

For  years,  whenever  any  effective  tax 
reform  measure  affecting  big  oil  made 
its  way  through  the  Congress,  the  oil  in- 
dustry mounted  a  massive  lobbying  ef- 
fort against  it,  and  usually  with  enor- 
mous success.  We  can  expect  a  repeti- 
tion of  that  endeavor  this  time,  and  must 
prepare  for  that  eventuality. 

One  element  in  the  equation,  however, 
has  changed.  The  people  of  this  country 
have  finally  become  aware  of  what  big 
oil  has  been  perpetrating  upon  them  all 
this  time.  They  now  know  that  the  aver- 
age citizen  pays  more  tax  proportion- 
ately than  the  average  oil  company  does. 
They  know  now  that  the  accumulated 
tax  preferences  constitute  the  worst  sin- 
gle tax  scandal  in  American  history.  They 
now  know  that  the  only  reason  this  sit- 
uation has  been  allowed  to  continue  and 
worsen  is  because  Congress  has  not  seen 
fit  to  close  the  gaping  loopholes  in  the 
tax  laws.  And  the  recent  energy  cnmch 
has  brought  these  lessons  home  to  them 
in  a  direct,  personal  maimer. 

All  the  self-serving,  tax-deductible  ad- 
vertisements in  the  major  media  would 
not  undo  the  realization  in  the  public 
mind  that  this  is  In  fact  the  true  state  of 
affairs.  Most  of  all,  the  average  person 
now  knows  that  for  every  penny  the  oil 
companies  evade  in  tax,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  must  collect  from  the 
mass  body  of  American  taxpayers. 

That  leaves  the  initiative  squarely  up 
to  the  Congress.  When  that  bill  comes  to 
the  floor,  there  will  be  an  up-or-down 
vote  on  whether  or  not  every  Member  of 
this  body  will  stand  by  the  oU  Industry, 
which  can  be  described  as  a  parasite  on 
the  body  politic  of  this  country,  or  for  the 
average  taxpayer.  To  put  it  in  any  other 
terms  is  to  deliberately  obfuscate  the 
issue. 

When  the  oil  lobbying  establishment 
talks  about  incentives  and  foreign  taxes, 
we  can  respond  that  their  massive,  tax- 
sheltered  profits  are  the  best  incentive  in 
the  world  for  further  exploration.  We 
can  also  respond  that  every  penny  in 
foreign  tax  that  they  pay  is  written  off, 
dollar  for  dollar,  against  their  domestic 
Federed  taxes.  The  facts  are  at  last  large- 
ly on  the  public  record,  and  the  people  of 
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this  country  have  a  right  to  know  where 
the  Congress  stands  on  this.  If  the  Pres- 
ident then  chooses  to  veto  any  such  con- 
gressionally-approved bill,  as  he  did  the 
measure  we  passed  rolling  back  oil  prices, 
then  the  people  of  the  Nation  will  know 
exactly  who  has  done  what  to  whom. 

We  have  a  spectacular  opportunity 
here  to  act  in  the  public  interest.  Such  a 
vote  would  set  a  precedent  for  closing 
still  other  tax  loopholes,  which  are  equal- 
ly scandalous.  This  includes  the  million- 
aires of  the  Nation  who  pay  no  taxes  at 
all.  If  ti-ue  tax  reform  were  enacted  by 
Congress,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  this 
should  not  be  the  cEise,  we  could  effec- 
tively and  swiftly  lower  the  tax  burdens 
now  carried  by  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans. 

If  Congress  chooses  to  refuse  such  an 
opportunity,  the  American  people  have 
a  right  to  know  who  is  responsible. 
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OIL  SHALE  LEASE  FAILURE  PRE- 
SENTS OPPORTUNITY  FOR  A  FED- 
ERAL OIL  CORPORATION 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15,  1974 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  yesterday  held  a 
lease  sale  for  the  fifth  tract  of  land  of- 
fered in  the  Federal  prototype  oil  shale 
leasing  program.  This  tract,  the  first  to 
be  offered  in  the  State  of  Wyoming,  holds 
recoverable  reserves  of  at  least  168  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  according  to  figures  in 
Interior's  final  environmental  impact 
statement  on  the  prototype  program. 

Not  a  single  bid  was  received  for  the 
tract. 

No  bids  were  received  on  this  tract 
despite  intense  industry  Interest  in  the 
previous  four  tracts.  The  first  two,  In 
Colorado,  brought  bids  that  far  exceeded 
the  Department  of  the  Interior's  expecta- 
tions— but  still  amounted  to  a  return  to 
the  public  of  less  than  6  cents  per  barrel 
in  the  first  lease,  and  less  than  17  cents 
per  barrel — of  estimated,  inplace  re- 
sources— in  the  second  lease. 

The  third  lease,  the  first  In  Utah,  un- 
explainably  brought  almost  31  cents  per 
barrel  despite  presenting  more  difScult 
mining  problems  than  the  previous 
leases.  Equally  imexplainable,  the  fourth 
lease  retiimed  to  the  17-cent-per-barrel 
level. 

The  fact  that  not  one  company  bid  on 
Tuesday's  tract  indicates  several  things. 

Since  the  second  Wyoming  oil  shale 
tract  is  of  even  poorer  quality  than  to- 
day's, it  probably  means  that  that  tract 
will  go  unsold  as  well. 

Perhaps  most  Importantly,  the  lack  of 
a  lessee  in  this  fifth  prototype  lease  In- 
validates what  Interior  has  continually 
assured  us  is  a  "prototjrpe"  operation— 
a  program  that  will  test  all  the  most 
efittcient  means  of  commercial  oil  shale 
extraction  while  guaranteeing  a  "fair" 
return  to  the  public  and  environmental 
rehabilitation  of  the  affected  lands. 

None  of  the  leaseholders   have   an- 


noimced  intentions  to  recover  shale  oil 
with  any  other  method  than  above- 
ground  retorting  of  the  ore.  What  does 
this  do  to  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior's claim  that  the  prototype  program 
is  a  carefully  planned  program  to  develop 
all  reasonable  recovery  methods.  Will  we 
ever  see  large-scale  application  of  the  in 
situ  recovery  techniques? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  lack  of  bids  on  the 
Wyoming  tract  makes  available  an  op- 
portunity that  we  might  not  have  had 
otherwise;  it  gives  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment a  perfect  chance  to  establish  its 
own  oil  shale  corporation.  Such  a  corpo- 
ration, perhaps  confined  specifically  to 
development  of  these  "W-a"  tract  lands, 
could  put  to  the  test  the  concept  of  a 
Government  oil  entity,  created  to  foster 
competition  in  the  industry  and  provide 
a  "yardstick"  for  comparisons  with  pri- 
vate industry  prices  and  costs. 

Beginning  in  1859  with  the  first  com- 
mercial recovery  of  oil  in  our  country, 
the  oil  industry  has  sought  to  prevent 
any  direct  Govenunent  activity  in  theii- 
industry.  Government  control  or  regula- 
tion or  competition  would  not  serve  the 
consumer's  best  interests,  they  said.  "We 
must  leave  the  oil  business  in  the  handb 
of  'free  enterprise',"  they  have  con- 
tended. Yet  the  industry  has  accepted 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  in  tax  and 
quota  subsidies  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

We  have  seen  that  leaving  the  oil  busi- 
ness to  the  oil  industry  has  resulted  In 
unprecedented  problems:  Soaring  prices, 
monopoly  control,  neglect  of  the  public's 
interest,  and  abuse  of  the  consumer  are 
all  symptoms  of  the  illness  that  plagues 
this  most  important  area  of  our  domes- 
tic energy  supplies.  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
how  a  poorer  job  could  be  done. 

This  opportunity  to  create  a  Govern- 
ment oil  corporation  should  not  be  passed 
by.  It  is  an  opportunity  long  awaited  by 
many  Members  of  Congress. 


HARVEST  OF  DEATH 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OP   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  IS,  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dally 
Journal  of  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  recently 
printed  an  editorial  entitled  "The  Har- 
vest of  Death — Congress  Should  Cut  Off 
Aid  to  Turkey  If  Poppy  Growing  Is  Re- 
simaed."  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  applaud  the  Daily  Journal's 
editorial  page  director,  Theodore  Jac- 
queney,  for  supporting  our  most  recent 
congressional  efforts  that  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  immediately  begin  serious,  high- 
level  negotiations  with  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment so  that  the  ban  on  opium  cul- 
tivation will  not  be  removed.  If  these 
negotiations  prove  fruitless,  the  con- 
current resolution  offered  by  Represent- 
ative Rangel  and  myself,  would  direct 
the  President  to  exercise  his  power  under 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  cut  off  all 
aid  to  Turkey.  The  Daily  Journal's  edl- 
tortal  is  inserted  below: 
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Harvest   of   Death:    Congress   Should  Cot 

OFF   Am    TO    Turkey    if   Poppy    Growing 

IS  Resumed 

Instead  of  getting  exercised  by  penny-ante 
problems  like  the  contents  of  the  junior 
high  school  library  shelves,  people  concerned 
Feriously  about  the  plague  of  drug  addiction 
in  these  United  States  should  direct  their 
outrage  to  the  impending  decision  of  the 
Turkish  government  to  renew  widespread 
opium  poppy  cultivation  next  fall. 

Until  the  Turks  ended  poppy  growing  two 
years  ago — after  heavy  U.S.  pressure  and  $35 
million  In  "compensation" — 80  per  cent  of 
the  heroin  ravaging  the  streets  of  America 
originated  in  Turkey.  Law  enforcement 
agencies  have  observed  that  heroin  traffic 
slowed  appreciably  this  year,  with  the  Turk- 
ish ban  receiving  much  of  the  credit.  With- 
in Turkey,  however,  many  politicians  in- 
creasingly urge  the  ban  be  overturned.  The 
Turkish  foreign  minister  was  quoted  re- 
cently as  saying  that  farmers  for  whom 
opium  growing  was  "a  way  of  life"  have 
"undergone  severe  poverty"  because  they 
can  no  longer  grow  as  a  cash  crop  the  pretty 
flowers  that  can  be  fabricated  Into  deadly 
drugs. 

Well,  slavery  was  another  "way  of  life" 
that  kept  white  southern  farmers  fat  and 
contented  before  the  Civil  War.  Slavery 
was  no  less  abominable  an  economic  sys- 
tem of  exploitation  and  degradation  of  hu- 
man beings  than  the  system  opportunistic 
Turkish  politicians  seek  to  impose  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  American  urban  areas. 
We  must  raise  our  voices  against  them  loud 
and  clear. 

Some  members  of  Congress  prop>ose  cut- 
ting off  U.S.  military  and  economic  aid  to 
Turkey  If  they  lift  the  poppy  ban.  The  leaders 
of  this  move  are  New  York  Democrats 
Charles  Rangel  and  Lester  Wolff. 

New  Jersey's  congressmen  should  join  in 
this  effort. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  TAX 


HON.  DAN  DANIEL 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15.  1974 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  we  met  our  tax  obligations  to  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia  we  have  just  completed  a  like 
duty.  According  to  the  Tax  Foundation, 
just  a  little  over  a  week  ago.  we  stopped 
working  to  meet  our  myriad  tax  obliga- 
tions, and  started  to  earn  the  sums  re- 
quired for  our  food,  shelter,  and  clothing. 
Given  the  rapid  escalation  of  inflation, 
only  the  very  fortunate  among  us  will 
find  any  days  this  year  left  over  which 
can  be  credited  to  life's  comforts  or — 
more  importantly — savings  for  either 
the  proverbial  "rainy  day"  or  for  oiu- 
later  years. 

One  of  my  constituents,  Mr.  Ray  Mabe 
of  Danville,  Va.,  has  written  me  about 
taxes  generally  and  specifically  about  the 
effect  the  escalation  of  social  security  tax 
is  having  on  young  couples  in  low-  and 
medium-income  brackets.  I  am  inserting 
his  letter  in  the  Record  in  order  that  it 
may  be  read  by  the  Members : 

Danville,  Va., 

March  1974. 
Hon.  Dan  Daniel, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Daniel:  I  am  writing  in  hope 
that  you  will  read  this  letter  to  the  Congress 


and  also  In  the  hope  of  avoiding  another 
crisis  In  this  country.  The  crisis  to  which  I 
refer  Is  that  facing  the  taxpayers. 

We  all  go  to  work  and  work,  hard  to  make 
a  living,  and  these  days  It's  tough  because  of 
rising  inflation  and  taxes  and  paying  more 
for  everj'thing  we  get  from  food  to  gasoline. 
And  now  the  House  has  approved  an  II  per- 
cent Increase  to  Social  Security  people,  which 
they  will  get  next  month. 

How  are  we  going  to  keep  paying  these 
outrageous  increases  in  Social  Security? 

I  believe  Social  Security  Is  one  of  the 
cruelest  aspects  of  our  society  today.  Why? 
If  you  place  money  in  the  bank,  you  do  so  in 
confidence  that  it  may  be  withdrawn  with 
interest,  but  I  cannot  be  guaranteed  that  I 
will  receive  the  money  that  I  have  contrib- 
uted to  Social  Security.  I  feel  that  the  pro- 
gram should  be  changed.  What  is  the  pur- 
pose of  both  wife  and  husband  paying  Social 
Security  if  they  only  get  the  benefit  of  one? 

My  wife  and  I  both  work,  and  we  both  pay 
Social  Security  taxes.  Yet  when  we  retire  she 
can  only  receive  what  she  paid  In  or  what 
she  would  get  as  my  dependent.  We  could 
both  die  before  retirement,  and  our  children, 
depending  on  how  old  they  are.  would  get 
nothing.  Many  of  us  taxpayers  feel  this  is  not 
fair. 

Since  Congress  is  so  Intent  on  Social  Se- 
curity legislation.  I  think  it  is  the  only  hon- 
est way  of  doing  things  to  see  that  families 
that  pay  double  taxes  can  leave  it  to  their 
children.  We  are  forced  to  pay  money  Into 
something  which  neither  we,  nor  our  chil- 
dren, may  receive  the  benefit  from. 

If  something  is  not  done,  there  is  going  to 
be  a  rebellion  by  the  taxpayers.  Although  I 
may  be  just  one  taxpayer,  unless  I  get  some 
relief  from  Congress  In  order  to  pay  these 
ever-increasing  payments  to  Social  Security 
(Which  may  be  all  for  nothing),  I  shall  re- 
quest my  employer  to  stop  deducting  Social 
Security  taxes  from  my  pay.  I  believe  that  I 
should  have  this  right,  as  I  must  authorize 
any  deductions  from  my  pay. 

Maybe  the  government  will  put  me  In  Jail: 
but  It  will  have  to  support  my  family,  and 
this  will  be  Just  another  headache  for  the 
government.  It  may  also  make  the  taxpayers 
aware  of  the  fact  that  something  must  be 
done. 

I  work  In  the  grocery  business  and  I  have 
had  one  12-cents-an-bour  raise  In  over  a 
year.  The  people  on  Social  Security  have  had 
five  increases  In  the  last  two  years,  and  I 
have  bad  to  pay  the  Increases  due  to  the 
freezing  of  wages  in  the  grocery  business. 

My  employer  signed  a  contract  with  our 
union  to  pay  wages  as  follows:  January  16, 
1972 — (3.455:  January  14.  1973 — $4,005;  and 
on  July  15,  1973 — $4,275.  They  have  not  bad 
to  pay  the  increases  due  to  the  freezing  of 
wages  In  the  grocery  business.  We  are  sup- 
posed to  be  making  $4,275  per  hour  now,  but 
I  am  making  only  $3.50.  Quite  a  difference, 
isn't  it?  Congress  allows  the  business  to  ap- 
peal our  wage  increases,  but  we  cannot  ap- 
pfeal  an  increase  In  Social  Security.  We  Just 
have  to  take  another  cut  In  pay  and  try  to 
make  It. 

I  don't  know  what  the  Increases  are  ac- 
tually, but  I  have  heard  a  person  on  Social 
Security  can  get  $355  a  month,  and  this  Is 
tax-free  money.  Now  I  make  $560  a  month, 
and  that  Is  taxable.  After  taxes  and  Social 
Security  are  taken  out  I  draw  $385.32.  That's 
a  difference  of  only  $30  net,  and  I  have 
children  to  raise. 

Gentlemen,  I  know  all  of  you  have  heard 
the  old  saying,  *Go  to  the  well  too  often,  and 
It  wlU  dry  up."  Well,  you  and  I  both  have 
seen  this  in  our  lifetimes.  With  the  environ- 
mental people  stopping  our  nuclear  plants 
because  they  are  dangerous,  stopping  coal- 
burning  generators  because  they  are  bad  for 
the  environment,  this  has  led  to  using  other 
fuels  such  as  gas  and  oil,  and  now  we  are 
about  out  of  both. 

Well,  Members  of  Congress,  this  Social  Se- 


curity "well "  Is  just  about  dry  now.  I  can- 
not afford  to  pay  any  more  Increases  because 
before  too  long  I  won't  have  any  money  for 
myself. 

I  know  these  people  are  having  a  hard 
time,  but  what  about  me?  I  am  the  one  foot- 
ing their  bill.  It  Is  taking  away  from  me 
to  give  to  them  and  you  keep  my  wages 
frozen.  That's  killing  me,  and  all  the  other 
taxpayers  in  the  nation.  Gentlemen,  I  beg 
you  please,  no  more  increases  In  Social  Se- 
curity and  Welfare.  Leave  our  wages  free  of 
controls;  otherwise,  we  won't  be  able  to  pay 
the  Increases  you  keep  proposing.  As  I  said 
before,  your  well  has  run  dry,  and  a  taxpayer 
revolt  could  only  cause  another  crisis  which 
surely  would  hurt  our  country  more  than 
anything  else  could. 

If  you  legislate  to  gi\'e  a  cost  of  living 
Increase  In  Social  Security,  why  not  make 
the  same  law  apply  to  our  wages  by  the 
same  amount.  I  think  this  is  a  good  Idea 
don't  you? 

Thanks   again.   Dan   and   Congressmen;    I 
wish  I  could  meet  all  of  you  someday,  but 
I  guess  that  is  Just  about  impossible. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ray  Mabe. 


CONGRESSMAN    ROGER    ZION    RE- 
CEIVES UNIQUE  DISTINCTION 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  15,  1974 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the 
following  editorial  from  a  recent  edition 
of  the  Lawrence  County,  Ind.,  Daily 
Times-Mail,  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  a  fit- 
ting tribute  to  our  colleague,  Roger 
Zion;  he  speaks  for  his  people,  and,  as 
the  editorial  makes  clear,  the  people 
agree : 

Unique  Distinction 

Eighth  District  Congressman  Roger  Zion 
has  received  a  unique  distinction  which 
should  endear  him  to  the  masses  of  people 
who  feel  that  it's  high  time  we  get  ecolo- 
gists  and  environmentalists  under  control  be- 
fore they  throw  the  country  into  utter  chaos. 

Zion  was  chosen  for  membership  In  the 
Environmental  Action's  "Dirty  Dozen"  for 
his  record  on  voting  on  national  issues  the 
organization  considered  Important.  Environ- 
mental Action,  a  political  lobby  in  Wash- 
ington, said  Zion  voted  wrong  on  15  of  16 
legislative  Issues.  The  organization  urges 
his  defeat  at  the  polls  this  year. 

Indiana  congressmen  scored  very  well. 
They  captured  three  positions  In  the  Dirty 
Dozen  list.  That's  25  per  cent.  Indiana  has 
more  congressmen  on  the  list  than  any  other 
state.  Other  Hoosiers  on  the  list  are  William 
Hudnut  and  Earl  Landgrebe,  both  Republi- 
cans. It  might  be  Interesting  to  note  that  10 
of  the  12  men  on  the  list  are  Republicans 
and  the  other  two  are  Southern  Democrats. 

In  our  way  of  thinking,  being  opposed  by 
Envlromental  Action  Is  something  akin  to 
being  opposed  by  communists  or  socialists. 
It's  something  of  a  kiss  of  death  in  reverse. 
The  men  who  had  the  best  records  of  voting 
"wrong"  are  those  who  demonstrated  that 
they  are  pro-industry,  pro-labor,  pro-energy, 
and  who  are  opposed  to  shackling  business. 
Industry  and  agriculture  with  unrealistic 
regulations  which  cause  great  loss  of  Jobs, 
profits,  food  and  energy  In  a  time  of  crisis. 

Environmental  Action  said  that  Zion  and 
Landgrebe  have  won  membership  on  the 
Dirty  Dozen  list  three  times. 

Here  are  some  of  the  Issues  on  which  Eln- 
vironmental  Action  says  Zion  voted  wrong: 

1.  He  voted  against  extracting  $700  mil- 
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lion  from  the  highway  trust  fund  for  spend- 
ing on  m»ss  transit.  The  trust  fund  consists 
of  money  paid  In  federal  gasoline  and  dlesel 
fuel  taxes. 

2.  He  Toted  for  an  amendment  which  would 
have  cut  a  VS.  pledge  of  money  for  inter- 
national environmental  research  from  $40 
million  to  $5  million. 

3.  He  voted  against  use  of  public  funds  to 
help  pay  for  legal  aid  for  women  seeking 
abortions. 

4.  He  voted  against  shifting  authority  over 
nuclear  power  plants  from  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  the  states. 

5.  He  voted  In  favor  of  use  of  nuclear  power 
to  release  natural  gas  from  tight  rock  forma- 
tions In  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

6.  He  voted  against  spending  $4.7  million 
In  federal  funds  for  research  to  find  sources 
of  energy  as  alternatives  to  atomic  energy. 

7.  He  voted  against  transferring  standard- 
setting  authority  In  handling  of  farm  p«Btl- 
cldes  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration (OSHA). 

8.  He  voted  to  tone  down  somewhat  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency's  authority 
over  so-called  hazardous  chemicals. 

9.  He  voted  against  a  proposal  to  forbid 
construction  of  the  Alaskan  oil  pipeline 
across  national  forests,  national  refuges  or 
national  wilderness  land.  He  also  voted 
against  an  antl-Alaskan-plpeline  amend- 
ment, and  another  amendment  which  would 
have  compromised  the  pipeline  project.  In 
other  words,  Zion  voted  against  any  further 
delays  In  the  pipeline  project. 

10.  He  voted  against  using  federal  funds  to 
subsidize  mass  transit  operating  expenses. 

11.  He  voted  to  reduce  from  $45  million  to 
$S  million  for  an  ecology-related  educational 
program. 

13.  He  voted  In  favor  of  extending  from 
1975  to  1977  deadline  for  compliance  with 
the  1970  clean  air  act  as  contained  In  the 
emergency  energy  act. 

13.  He  voted  In  favor  of  a  measure  which 
would  have  required  building  designers  to 
promote  efficient  energy  u«e  In  homes,  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  buildings.  (Zlon  was 
recorded  by  Environmental  Action  as  voting 
correctly  on  thla  Issue.) 

14.  He  voted  against  an  amendment  which 
would  have  shifted  emphasis  away  from  nu- 
clear fuel  for  electric  energy  production. 

By  winning  listing  on  the  Dirty  Dozen, 
Rep.  Zlon  demonstrated  that  In  bis  opinion 
the  nation  went  much  too  far,  too  fast  and 
often  without  facts  In  the  fields  of  ecology 
and  environment.  We  heartily  agree. 


PREVENTING  THE  ABANDONMENT 
OF  RAILROAD  LINES 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15,  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
Introduced  a  bill — House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1008 — to  prevent  the  {Uiandonment 
of  railroad  lines.  The  bill  will  prohibit 
the  abandonment  of  railroad  lines  until 
June  30,  1976,  thus  allowing  a  national 
transportation  policy  to  be  put  Into 
effect. 

In  the  absence  of  a  finalized  railroad 
service  plan  and  at  a  time  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  heavily  subsidizing 
railroad  transportation.  I  oppose  aban- 
donment of  railroad  lines  serving  many 
millions  of  Americans.  Railroad  freight 
lines  are  vitally  important  to  hundreds 
of  medium-sized  and  small-sized  com- 
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munities  in  our  country.  In  our  own  17th 
Congressional  District,  existing  railroad 
service  plays  an  important  role  In  agri- 
culture and  industry.  My  bill  will  put  a 
moratorium  on  railroad  line  abandon- 
ments until  June  30.  1976. 

Recently  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion released  a  report  which  called  for 
the  elimination  of  numerous  railroad 
lines  in  Ohio.  I  am  opposed  to  this  whole- 
sale elimination.  The  "Evaluation  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation's  Rail  Serv- 
ices Report"  which  was  prepared  by  the 
Rail  Services  Planning  OflBce  points  out 
a  number  of  weaknesses  in  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  includ- 
ing a  lack  of  complete  data.  There  are  a 
number  of  other  shortcomings  and  prob- 
lems with  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion's Rail  Services  Report.  I  urge  the 
Secretary  to  revise  his  findings  to  make 
sure  that  necessary  rail  service  is  con- 
tinued. 

My  bill  preventing  the  abandonment 
of  railroad  Unes  will  allow  further  public 
Involvement  in  this  matter.  Also  it  will 
give  the  Congress  a  chance  to  pass  on 
the  Department  of  Transportation's 
final  rail  plan  without  being  faced  with 
accomplished  rail  line  abandonments 
that  would  be  difficult  and  expensive  to 
reopen.    The    text    of    the    resolution 

follows : 

H.J.  rks.  iocs 

Whereas  the  national  transportation  policy 
Of  the  United  States  has  as  an  objective  the 
development  and  preservation  of  a  national 
tran.sportatlon  system  by  rail;  and 

Whereas  the  transportation  requirements 
of  the  United  States  will  double  within  the 
next  ten  or  twenty  years:  and 

Whereas  the  development  and  preservation 
of  a  national  transportation  system  by  raU  is 
therefore  a  matter  of  the  highest  priority; 
and 

Whereas  the  continued  development  and 
preservation  of  a  national  transportation  sys- 
tem by  raU  Is  essential  to  the  continued 
economic  viability  of  communities  through- 
out our  Nation:  and 

Whereas  such  a  system  Is  essential  to  the 
continued  existence  of  industries  located 
throughout  our  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  threatened 
with  wholesale  abandonments  of  raUroad 
lines  serving  such  communities  and  Indus- 
tries throughout  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  raUroad  lines  once  abandoned 
cannot  be  reactivated  except  at  enormous 
cost:  and 

Whereas  our  Nation's  future  transporta- 
tion demands  may  require  the  reactivation 
of  abandoned  raU  lines  at  public  expense; 
and 

Whereas  there  presently  exists  no  con- 
sidered, uniform  natitonal  or  regional  means 
of  dealing  adequately  with  present  and  fu- 
ture rail  transportation  needs  of  the  United 
States  and  certain  raUroad  carriers  which 
seek  to  abandon  vast  portions  of  their  sys- 
tems because  of  present  financial  considera- 
tions; and 

Whereas  such  abandonments  may  well  be 
contrary  to  our  Nation's  national  trans- 
portation policy  of  development  and  pres- 
ervation of  a  national  transportation  system 
by  rail:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Retolvei  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Interstate 
Conunerce  Conunlslon  sbaU  not  authorize 
the  abandonment  of  any  line  of  railroad 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1  (18)- 
(20)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  as 
amended,  prior  to  June  30,  1976. 
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POROIVE  THEM 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 

or   NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  15.  1974 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, In  a  year  of  energy  shortages,  infla- 
tion, unemployment,  Watergate,  and 
many  other  important  issues,  little  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  the  rising  con- 
troversy surrounding  patent  reform. 
However,  more  and  more  interest  is  be- 
ing generated  in  the  question  and  philos- 
ophy of  patent  reform. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who 
wish  to  start  to  become  knowledgeable 
about  the  issue  of  patent  reform,  I  sub- 
mit an  article  by  Mr.  Arthur  R.  Whale, 
president-elect  of  the  American  Patent 
Law  Association,  entitled  "Forgive 
Them — ." 

The  article  follows: 

FOBGIVE    THCM 

(By  Arthur  R.  Whale) 

Increasingly  In  recent  years,  technology 
has  become  an  Instrument  of  national  pol- 
icy. The  exploration  of  space,  concern  for  the 
environment,  the  energy  crisis,  the  QNP, 
the  balance  of  trade,  the  foreign  use  of  U.S. 
technology  by  multinational  corporations — 
all  involve  technology  and  Its  utUlzatlon, 
and  all  have  profound  political  and  eco- 
nomic overtones.  The  patent  system,  which 
Implements  a  constitutional  provision  for 
promoting  the  development  and  utUlzatlon 
of  technology,  should  therefore  assiuie  new 
Importance  In  the  world  of  today.  But,  in- 
credibly. Just  when  It's  needed  most,  the 
system  Is  In  mortal  Jeopardy. 

The  patent  philosophy  is  simply  the  Idea 
of  the  "head  start."  Olve  a  man  the  chance 
for  the  right  to  prevent  others  from  using 
his  Invention  for  a  limited  period,  and  he 
wlU  more  likely  devote  his  time,  talents  and 
money  to  developing  new  inventions  for 
market;  In  this  way  be  can  reasonably  hope 
to  recover  costs  and  earn  a  profit  before 
others  take  a  ride  free  on  his  efforts.  Indeed, 
the  protection  afforded  by  patents  may  be 
Indispensable  to  the  individual  Inventor  and 
smaU  company  In  competition  with  large 
companies  for  the  marketing  of  new  and 
better  products.  And  given  the  Incentive  of 
the  prospects  for  patenting,  large  companies 
are  more  inclined  to  invest  In  expensive  re- 
search faculties  and  programs  where  the 
chances  for  success  are  relatively  low  but 
where  the  potential  profit  from  a  successful 
venture  Is  relatively  high. 

But  a  strange  thing  is  happening.  Al- 
though only  about  Vt  %  of  all  patents  are 
litigated,  and  the  federal  district  courts  In- 
validate less  than  half  of  those,  some  courts 
lash  out  at  patent  owners,  the  Patent  Of- 
fice, patent  lawyer  and  the  patent  system  In 
general  with  unseemly  vengeance.  One  court 
recently  summed  up  the  prevaUlng  anti- 
patent  attitude  In  these  words:  ",  .  .  monop- 
oUes — even  those  conferred  by  patents — are 
not  viewed  with  favor."  Strangest  of  all. 
however.  Is  the  fact  that  distrust  of  patents 
has  been  fed  from  a  weUsprlng  of  antlpatent 
sentiment  In  one  branch  of  the  same  Oov- 
emment  that  grants  the  patents. 

The  matter  of  greatest  present  concern  Is 
that  the  Congress  will  succumb  to  the  ac- 
tive antlpatent  lobby  within  the  Oovem- 
ment.  There  is  legislation  pending  In  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  which  In  Important 
respects  would  seriously  hamper  the  patent 
system  In  Its  proper  functioning  to  meet 
the  constitutional  objective.  The  danger  Is 
the  greater  because  the  blU  on  which  the 
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Senat«  Is  concentrutlilg  is  a  so-called  "Ad- 
ministration" bin. 

Patent  legislation  Is,  of  course,  highly  tech- 
nical. Our  busy  congressmen  can't  be  ex- 
pected, in  any  great  numbers,  to  study  the 
various  bills  and  evaluate  their  potential 
for  Ul  or  good.  Moreover,  from  the  political 
standpoint,  this  "Administration"  bill  has 
what  could  be  an  unbeatable  triad  of  sup- 
port. It  was  written  In  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Justice,  it  has  the 
support  of  Senator  Hart  (a  prominent  Demo- 
crat ostensibly  knowledgeable  in  patent  mat- 
ters as  a  member  of  the  Patent.  Trademark 
and  Copyright  Committee  of  the  SensWe) ,  and 
it  has  the  comforting  appeal  to  Republicans 
of  bearing  the  official  stamp  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. There  Is  a  clear  and  apparent  dan- 
ger that  such  a  bill  will  pass  the  Congress. 

The  Administration  bUl  is  S.2504  (H.R. 
10975).  It  embodies  the  antitrust  philosophy 
of  patents  expressed  in  the  Judges  words  re- 
ferred to  above.  Instead  of  being  fashioned 
to  promote  the  development  and  utilization 
of  technology  through  making  patents  rea- 
sonably available  at  reasonable  costs  to  in- 
ventors, it  is  designed  to  assure  the  subservi- 
ence of  patents  to  antitrust.  It  does  this  by 
making  patents  extremely  difficult  to  get, 
narrow  in  scope,  dlfficvUt  to  enforce,  and 
unmercifully  expensive. 

This  approach  precipitates  a  paradox.  It 
Is  nowhere  written  that  the  patent  system 
must  serve  the  ends  of  antitrust.  Quite  the 
contrary,  the  Constitution  ascribes  no  spe- 
cial purpose  to  the  "monopoly"  of  the  pat- 
ent. Indeed,  our  patent  laws  were  with  us 
a  hundred  years  before  the  first  antitrust 
laws. 

It  Is  no  less  a  paradox  that  the  Adminis- 
tration chose  the  antitrust  approach  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  patent  legislation 
over  that  favored  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  in  which  the  Patent  Office  re- 
sides. The  Administration  did  this  follow- 
ing the  embarrassing  confrontations  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Department 
of  Commerce  at  Senate  Subcommittee  hear- 
ings on  pate;it  legislation  in  1971,  decreeing 
thereafter  that  a  single  voice  would  speak 
for  the  Administration  on  patent  matters. 
However,  choosing  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice as  Its  voice  on  patent  legislation  was 
like  putting  a  vegetarian  in  charge  of  the 
meat  market! 

The  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  occupied  itself  unduly 
with  patent  matters  In  recent  years.  Through 
luncheon  speeches  and  published  statements 
It  has  repeatedly  displayed  Its  distrust  for 
patents  and  expressed  Its  parochial,  anti- 
trust-oriented views  as  to  what  the  laws  of 
patent  utilization  should  be.  And  recently 
the  Department  of  Justice  launched  a  major 
effort  on  behalf  of  legislation  that  would  re- 
quire the  compulsory  licensing  of  privately 
owned  patents  of  Government  contractors 
In  the  energy  field.  The  Administration, 
speaking  this  time  through  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  has  firmly  opposed  such  legis- 
lation as  seriously  diminishing  the  Incen- 
tives needed  to  attract  competent  contrac- 
tors and  to  stimulate  private  Investment 
m  technological  development.  It  Is  this 
same  Department  of  Justice  that  now  would 
rewrite  the  substantive  law  of  patents.  And 
It  Is  this  same  Administration  that  has 
made  the  Justice  bill  Its  own. 

While  professing  that  S.  2504  would  coun- 
ter the  "emerging  pattern  of  Influence  by 
large  and  established  corporations."  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  written  a  patent  bill 
that  would  price  patents  out  of  the  reach  of 
many  deserving  applicants.  The  cost  increase 
in  the  operation  of  the  Patent  Office  under 
the  Administration  bill  was  estimated  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  be  possibly  as 
high  as  $31  million  annually.  This  would 
mean  an  increase  of  43%  over  the  current 
Patent  Office  budget.  Such  Increases  would 
almost  surely  be  passed  along  to  applicants 
for   patents.    And    these    Increases   do   not 


Include  the  enormous  Increase  In  attorneys' 
fees  that  would  follow  the  added  services 
required  by  S.  2604. 

One  might  say  that  S.  2504  Is  a  "lawyer's 
bill"  In  the  sense  that  It  would  generate  more 
fees  for  more  lawyers  than  any  patent  legis- 
lation ever  proposed.  But  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  patent  lawyers  and  organiza- 
tions within  the  Patent  Bar  are  op|>osed  to 
S.  2504  In  the  Senate  and  H.R.  10975  in  the 
House  simply  because  technically  and  prac- 
tically they  are  bad  bills. 

There  is  also  pending  in  the  Senate  S.  2930. 
introduced  recently  by  Senator  Buckley  of 
New  York.  Its  counterpart  in  the  House  is 
H.R.  11868,  introduced  last  fall  by  Repre- 
sentative Smith  of  New  York.  This  proposed 
legislation  is  known  as  the  "Patent  Law 
Modernization  Bill."  It  was  presented  for  in- 
troduction by  the  American  Patent  Law  As- 
sociation and  Is  the  result  of  long  and  inten- 
sive efforts  by  committees  of  that  Associa- 
tion and  of  the  Patent,  Trademark  and 
Copyright  Section  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation. Their  approach  was  to  create  a 
practical  and  workable  continuum  from  the 
present  law  that  would  bring  Important 
changes  without  losing  the  direction  of  the 
decisional  law  as  to  basic  premises.  Its  im- 
plementation would  logically  evolve  from 
todays  Patent  Office,  thereby  minimizing  the 
added  cost  that  In  the  Administration  bill 
would  reach  debilitating  proportions. 

In  viewing  the  Bar  sponsorship  of  S.  2930 
and  H.R.  11868.  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
the  patent  profession  brings  a  broad  rep- 
resentation of  points  of  view  on  how  to 
structure  an  effective  patent  system.  The  ac- 
tive Patent  Bar  includes  the  "prosecutors" 
of  patents  and  the  defenders  of  patents,  as 
weil  as  counsel  for  individual  Inventors, 
small  companies  and  large  companies.  The 
Important  point  is  that  there  are  no  vested 
interests  guiding  the  Patent  Bar  in  design- 
ing its  proposals  for  patent  law  reform.  The 
efforts  of  the  Bar  are  simply  the  efforts  of 
lawyers  knowledgeable  in  the  problems  of 
the  patent  system  and  in  the  practicalities 
that  are  essential  for  their  solution. 

In  the  brief  period  since  the  Introduction 
of  the  Patent  Law  Modernization  Bill  (S. 
2930  and  H.R.  11868),  support  has  been  ex- 
pre-ssed  by  many  professional  associations, 
industry  groups,  companies  and  Individuals 
concerned  with  Improving  the  patent  system. 
This  bill  Is  seen  as  progressive  'vithout  over- 
kill, reasonable  In  cost  and  complexity  and 
attentive  to  the  role  of  the  patent  Incentives 
In  the  developipient  and  utilization  of  tech- 
nology for  the  problems  of  today. 

Senator  Hart  predicted  last  faU,  when  he 
Introduced  a  patent  bill  drafted  In  the  Sen- 
ate Monopoly  Subcommittee,  that  the  sub- 
ject of  patents  would  not  attract  the  Inter- 
est of  many  Congressman.  He  said:  "[llf  we 
were  measuring  the  potential  boredom  rate" 
of  various  topics  for  conversation  on  a  scale 
of  1  to  100,  patents  would  probably  get  a 
99."  If,  indeed,  the  subject  of  patents  has 
such  a  narcotizing  effect,  we  might  get  a  bad 
patent  bill  like  S.  2504  by  default.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Importance  of  the  patent 
system  to  many  of  our  national  issues  may 
create  more  Interest  In  patents  than  Senator 
Hart  supposes.  And  there  lies  the  hope  for  a 
closer  look  at  the  problems  Inherent  In  S. 
2504  and  H.R.  10975 — and  at  the  redeeming 
features  of  S.  2930  and  H.R.  11868. 


THE  BIG  BROTHER  SYNDROME 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or    NEW    TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15.  1974 

Mr.    BRASCO.    Mr.    Speaker,    many 
years  ago,  George  Orwell  wrote  his  now 


classic  "1984,"  in  which  every  phone  is 
tapped,  every  person  watched,  and  evei-y 
action  scrutinized.  Computers  and  tele- 
vision screens  as  well  as  hordes  of  police 
joined  helicopters  and  a  swarm  of  other 
technological  sophisticated  devices  in 
controlling  the  lives  of  all  members  of 
that  futuristif;  society. 

While  we  admired  the  book  as  a  classic 
and  made  it  required  reading  in  ump- 
teen schools  and  universities,  most 
Americans  laughed  a  bit  nervously  and 
told  themselves  that  such  a  reality  was, 
of  course,  impossible.  Regrettably,  that 
has  turned  out  to  be  mass  delusion. 
"1984"  is  on  schedule,  in  Orwell's  as  well 
as  calendar  terms,  and  we  shall  fall  prey 
to  it  imess  the  Nation  rises  to  the  chal- 
lenge laid  before  us. 

Consider  some  of  the  evidence  we  have 
had  laid  before  us  in  recent  months  and 
years.  Credit  bureaus  are  collecting 
masses  of  evidence  on  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, usually  without  their  knowledge. 
Such  information  is  passed  on  for  a 
price,  often  emerging  as  erroneous, 
marking  people  for  life. 

States  and  other  jurisdictions  which 
acquire  massive  lists  of  names  and 
addresses  sell  the  lists  to  professional 
list  houses,  which  in  turn  sell  the  lists 
to  direct-mail  operations.  Unsolicited 
mail  and  telephone  sales  pitches  are  so 
common  as  to  be  virtually  commonplace 
in  every  area  of  the  land. 

The  Federal  Government  has  been 
shown  to  be  invading  the  private  lives  of 
millions  of  Americans,  as  groups  and  in- 
dividuals. We  have  all  been  appalled  at 
exposes  of  the  activities  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  during  the 
Watergate  scandals.  Raw  files  are  com- 
piled on  millions  of  people  and  leaked 
to  those  with  power.  The  FBI,  as  a  recent 
ABC  News  special  showed,  maintains  a 
private  national  computer  network, 
complete  with  files  on  "security  risks" 
who  conceivably  would  be  forcibly  de- 
tained in  some  national  crisis. 

The  intelligence  activities  of  the  U.S. 
Army  have  become  widely  known,  and  we 
are  beginning  to  understand  just  what 
the  CIA  and  NSA  have  been  doing  with 
the  secret  multibillion-dollar  budgets 
voted  them  over  the  years. 

Computer  networks  are  springing  up 
around  the  countrj',  usually  in  the  name 
of  efficiency  and  good  business  practice, 
and  they  all  exchange  information  of  one 
sort  or  another.  Time  sharing  on  com- 
puters can  Easily  become  data  sharing, 
for  security  between  computers  is  even 
more  primitive  an  art  than  the  ABM. 

Mail  covers  are  used  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Etossiers  are  compiled  on 
enemies,  whoever  they  might  be  at  a 
given  time. 

What  it  all  boils  down  to  is  that  for 
political,  strategic,  economic,  or  just 
plain  contrary  reasons,  the  personal  lives 
of  millions  of  citizens  are  being  invaded 
without  their  knowledge.  Often  such  facts 
are  used  against  them,  and  they  are 
given  no  chance  to  know  who  is  doing 
what  to  them  and  for  what  reason.  Gov- 
ernment is  actually  leading  the  way,  set- 
ting a  standard  that  is  being  widely  emu- 
lated by  industry-.  The  most  sophisticated 
technology  available  is  being  brought  to 
bear  on  this  situation,  compounding  the 
problem  and  accelerating  the  pace  of  the 
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syndrome.  Its  cumulative  effect  Inhibits 
individuality,  creates  fear,  stifles  dissent, 
and  stultifies  society. 

Of  late  there  has  been  a  significant 
amount  of  concern  expressed  here  in  the 
Congress  over  this  state  of  affairs.  Legis- 
lation has  been  introduced  by  a  number 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues,  and  I 
have  joined  in  sponsorship  of  much  of 
this  legislation.  Much  of  it  is  still  pend- 
ing. Much  of  it  should  be  passed  and 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  a 
vote,  which  many  of  us  who  support  these 
measures  would  appreciate. 

Before  the  end  of  this  Congress  we 
can  and  should  make  sure  that  the  fol- 
lowing bills  and  proposals  have  become 
law: 

Individuals  to  be  apprised  of  records 
held  by  Federal  agencies  and  have  cer- 
tain rights  of  access. 

A  Federal  privacy  board  should  be 
created  to  regulate  personnel  informa- 
tion practices. 

A  code  providing  standards  of  fair  in- 
formation practices  should  be  created. 

Bills  governing  illegal  financial  dis- 
closure by  financial  institutions  should 
be  passed. 

Practices  of  distributing,  selling,  or 
otherwise  making  available  lists  of 
names  and  addresses  of  individuals 
should  be  prohibited. 

Bills  to  protect  political  rights  and 
privacy  of  individuals  and  organizations 
and  to  define  authority  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  collect,  distribute,  and  store 
information  about  civilian  political  ac- 
tivity should  be  passed. 

We  must  legislate  to  protect  Federal 
employees  against  imwarranted  Gov- 
ernment privacy  invasions. 

Use  and  dissemination  of  criminal  ar- 
rest and  other  law  enforcement  records, 
especially  related  to  the  National  Crim- 
inal Identification  Center  programs, 
should  be  controlled.  ~~ 

A  Select  Committee  on  the  Right  to 
Privacy  should  be  created. 

We  must  restrict  wiretapping,  prevent 
transfer  of  personal  income  tax  rec- 
ords, limit  mandatory  decennial  census 
questions,  and  prohibit  unsolicited  phone 
calls  for  commercial  purposes. 

Congress  has  the  will  and  the  votes 
to  pass  these.  We  know  the  problems 
and  we  have  but  to  act. 


THE  CASE  FOR  A  FEDERAL  OIL  AND 
GAS  CORPORATION— NO.  33 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or  MABSACHuarria 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15.  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Blr.  Speaker, 
when  the  Arab  nations  Imposed  their  oU 
product  boycott  on  the  United  States  as 
an  economic  weapon  In  their  October 
war  with  Israel.  Americana  began  to 
realize  their  outside  dependence  in  en- 
ergy matters. 

There  Is  no  longer  any  question  that 
the  United  States  cannot  continue  to 
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depend  so  heavily  on  the  Arab  states  for 
Its  energy  needs. 

We  all  realize  that  increased  private 
research  and  investment  must  be  en- 
couraged to  trigger  development  of  do- 
mestic fuel  resources  and  alternative 
sources  of  energy. 

I  believe,  however,  that  we  should  not 
allow  ourselves  to  stop  there.  In  those 
same  months  when  American  depend- 
ence on  outside  fuel  sources  was  drama- 
tized, the  American  people  also  learned 
of  the  influence — indeed  the  dominance 
— of  the  major  oil  companies  in  the  en- 
ergy business.  Besides  realizing  that  the 
oil  companies  accrued  outrageously  high 
prices  at  the  expense  of  American  con- 
simiers  struggling  to  conserve  fuel  and 
minimize  the  increase  in  their  fuel  costs, 
we  have  learned  of  the  oil  companies' 
far-reaching  influence  extending  into 
many  aspects  of  our  economic  and  po- 
litical system. 

There  is,  however,  an  alternative  to 
continued  major  company  domination, 
an  alternative  which  would  insure  ade- 
quate fuel  supplies  without  high  prices 
and  the  inherent  dangers  of  either  public 
or  private  monopoly. 

The  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Corporation, 
a  proposal  that  has  steadily  gained  sup- 
porters and  respectability  within  aca- 
demic, government  and  industry  circles, 
would  be  such  a  step. 

A  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Corporation 
would  help  decrease  American  depend- 
ence on  the  Arab  nations  for  fuel,  and 
would  provide  a  needed  competitive  spur 
In  an  already  uncompetitive  Industry. 

We  cannot  allow  the  opportunity  to 
deal  with  the  energy  crisis  in  general  and 
with  American  dependency  in  specific  to 
pass.  Energy  is  a  critical  resource  in  an 
indiistrlal  society  with  a  high  standard 
of  living. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  an  article  by  the  Wash- 
ington Post's  Jim  Hoagland  detailing 
Kuwait's  plans  to  take  over  more  than 
half  of  the  part-American  owned  Ku- 
wait Oil  Company.  The  article  xmder- 
scores  our  energy  dependency  and  em- 
phasizes the  need  for  American  energy 
independence. 
Mr.  Hoagland 's  article  follows: 
KTrwAiT  Takxovix  Or  On.  Pnic  Is  Set 

(By  Jim  Hoagland) 
BsniTrr,  Lebanon — In  a  display  of  Arab  oil 
mUitancy.  Kuwait's  Parliament  voted  today 
to  take  over  60  per  cent  ot  the  American  and 
Brttlab  owned  Kuwait  OU  Co.,  the  second- 
largest  producing  firm  In  the  Arab  world. 

The  move  Is  certain  to  Increase  pressure  on 
other  Arab  oU  producers  to  go  after  larger 
shares  of  ownership  In  Western  Arms  and 
will  probably  cause  yet  another  rise  In  whole- 
sale petroleum  prices,  oU  Industry  experts 
here  said. 

The  Kuwait  action  comes  as  Saudi  Arabia, 
the  world's  largest  exporter  of  petroleum, 
has  expressed  new  Interest  In  negotiations 
for  majority  control  of  the  Arabian  American 
OU  Co.,  Aramco  which  is  producing  B.S  mU- 
Hon  barrels  of  oil  a  day. 

The  Kuwaiti  government,  which  had 
staked  its  prestige  on  the  outcome  of  today's 
vote,  barely  won  approval  for  the  proposed 
60  per  cent  takeover.  The  motion  passed  with 
the  minimum  32  votes  in  favor,  two  against 
and  19  abstentions. 
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A  majority  In  tb«  5G-sian  Parliament  and 
12-man  Cabinet  was  required  for  approval. 

Radical  Kuwaiti  parliamentarians  had 
pressed  for  an  Immediate  100  per  cent  na- 
tionalization and  earlier  had  succeeded  In 
blocking  the  govarnments  bUl.  Dissenting 
deputies  Issuicl  a  statement  saying  their 
"battle  for  control  of  the  oil  has  not  finished 
but  Just  begun." 

The  agreement  sets  Kuwaiti  government 
ownership  of  the  oil  company,  formerly 
owned  Jointly  by  Gulf  OU  Corp.  and  British 
Petroleum,  at  60  per  cent  untU  1979,  when 
new  negotiations  presumably  will  begin. 

Pet«Bleum  and  Finance  Minister  Abdel 
Rahman  Atlql  emphasized  during  the  debate 
oa  the  bin  that  Kuwait  had  the  right  to  take 
complete  ownership  whenever  it  desired,  by 
terminating  the  company's  concession. 

Atlql  also  stressed  that  Kuwait  and  other 
oU  producers  would  continue  to  set  their  own 
prices  unUaterally  and  that  Kuwait  could 
continue  to  control  the  company's  produc- 
tion level.  Kuwait  Is  currently  producing 
about  2.6  mUUon  barrels  a  day. 

In  arguing  against  complete  takeover  now, 
Atlql  said  Kuwait  needed  more  time  to  de- 
velop local  expertise  In  all  phases  of  the  In- 
dustry. He  also  pointed  out  that  Kuwait  Is 
Increasingly  making  Ite  own  direct  Invest- 
ment abroad  and  should  not  set  precedents 
that  other  countries  might  Imitate  by  na- 
tionalizing Kuwait  interests. 

Gulf  and  British  Petroleum  agreed  to  ac- 
cept sua  mUllon  as  compensation  for  the 
partial  takeover. 

The  accord  replaces  a  26  percent  participa- 
tion agreement  that  was  signed  by  Atlql  last 
year.  Under  the  old  agreement,  which  the 
goverimient  withdrew  rather  than  submit  to 
a  restive  Parliament  for  required  ratification, 
Kuwait  would  not  have  obtained  majority 
control  until  ^982.  The  Kuwait  government 
announced  in  January  lu  intention  to  seek 
60  per  cent  ownership. 

The  participation  concept,  which  Saudi 
Arabia.  Qatar  and  Abu  Dhabi  had  also  ac- 
cepted was  overtaken  by  Iraq's  complete  na- 
tionalization of  most  Western  oU  Interests, 
Iran's  negotiated  100  per  cent  takeover  of  Its 
Western  firms,  and  Libya's  51  per  cent  seizure 
of  most  American  firms. 

The  extent  of  the  Kuwait  price  rise  that 
the  new  agreement  wUl  bring  remains  un- 
clear because  of  Saudi  Arabia's  pledge  to 
bring  down  the  prices  that  oU  producers 
charge  to  Western  companies.  The  prices 
have  quadrupled  since  the  October  war. 

Kuwait  will  have  the  right  to  sell  60  per 
cent  of  the  total  production  on  the  onen 
market  to  the  highest  bidders,  or  to  return 
all  or  part  of  It  to  the  companies  at  "buy- 
back"  prices,  which  are  expected  to  be  about 
30  per  cent  higher  than  the  current  "posted" 
prices  that  the  government  charges  the 
companies. 

The  companies  will  get  the  remaining  40 
per  cent  at  the  posted  price,  which  Is  cur- 
rently $11.63  per  barrel,  meaning  an  actual 
tax-paid  cost  of  about  $7.  The  companies 
presumably  will  set  the  price  they  charge 
purchasers  by  averaging  the  two  prices, 
bringing  a  rise  of  at  least  one  dollar  on  a 
barrel  of  Kuwaiti  crude. 

on  industry  sources  said  a  key  test  of 
Saudi  Arabia's  intentions  on  the  price  issue, 
which  has  stirred  sharp  conflict  in  the  Or- 
ganization of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries, 
could  come  later  this  month  if  the  Saudis 
go  ahead  with  plans  to  stage  a  sale  of  about 
half  a  mUllon  barrels  a  day  on  the  open 
market. 

Last  year,  the  Saudis  set  their  own  price 
on  their  part  of  Aramco's  output  and  offered 
it  on  a  take-lt-or-Ieave-lt  basis.  There  is 
speculation  here  that  the  Saudis  might  bring 
their  direct  sale  price  down  to  $9  a  barrel. 
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ST.  MARY'S  CHURCH,  NEWINGTON. 
CONN..  50  YEARS  OF  COMMUNITY 
SERVICE 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  COTTER 

Cft    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15.  1974 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  re- 
cently I  received  a  history  of  St.  Mary's 
Parish  in  Newington,  Conn. 

1  read  this  125-page  history  with  in- 
terest and  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  summarize  it  for  my  col- 
leagues since  it  shows  the  history  of  a 
church  that  lias  played  a  significant  part 
in  the  history  of  the  town  of  Newington. 
Over  50  years  ago.  on  June  6,  1920,  the 
fli'st  Catholic  Church  in  Newington  was 
blessed  and  dedicated.  This  small  church 
was  called  St.  Mary's  Mission.  Before  this 
church  was  established.  Catholic  resi- 
dents of  Newington  had  to  travel  great 
distances  to  attend  Mass.  This  new 
church  was  placed  on  land  provided  by 
Thomas  Garvan  and  had  room  for  200 
parishioners. 

By  September  1924,  St.  Mary's  Mission 
had  grown  to  such  a  size  that  it  was  ofiB- 
cially  recognized  as  a  Parish  and  St. 
Mary's  received  her  first  priest,  the  Rev- 
erend Edward  H.  Shaughnessy. 

By  tlie  late  1920's  it  was  apparent  that 
the  little  church  at  St.  Mary's  Mission 
could  not  handle  the  increased  number 
of  parishioners.  It  was  apparent  that 
there  was  a  need  for  a  more  permanent 
structure.  By  November  22,  1931,  the  new 
church  of  St.  Mary's  was  dedicated  by 
the  Bishop  of  Hartford.  The  new  church 
was  a  Georgian  structure  which  had  a 
seating  capacity  of  450. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  touching 
stories  about  St.  Mary's  Parish  was  the 
Dianiel  Shea  Memorial  Bell.  Daniel  Shea 
was  a  World  War  I  veteran  who  was  not 
only  blind,  but  confined  to  bed  in  the  VA 
hospital  at  Newington.  Dan  Shea  used 
his  meager  savings  in  order  to  buy  a  bell 
for  the  church  so  that  he  could  hear  it 
ring  from  his  hospital  bed.  On  January 
12.  1936,  the  beU  was  dedicated  and  Dan 
Shea's  aged  father,  Maurice,  rang  the 
bell  for  the  first  time. 

Dan  Shea  lived  for  only  8  months  to 
enjoy  hearing  the  sound  of  his  bell,  but 
the  ringing  of  the  bell  continued  each 
Sunday  for  many  years. 

In  1939,  Father  George  Clark  was 
named  pastor  of  St.  Mary's  and  he  con- 
tinued in  that  capacity  untl  1956. 

During  these  years  the  parish  contin- 
ued to  grow.  Parish  organizations  such 
as  the  choir,  guild,  men's  club,  credit 
union,  Knights  of  Columbus,  Catholic 
Ladies  of  Columbus,  St.  Mary's  Home 
and  School  Association,  the  Legion  of 
Mary,  the  parish  advisory  coimcil,  the 
adult  education  program,  and  other 
groups  were  formed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  parishioners  of  St.  Mary's  Parish.  In 
1956,  Father  Joseph  Buckley  took  over 
the  reins  of  the  parish  and  by  September 
1S58,  the  new  St.  Mary's  Junior  High 
School  was  op>ened  and  on  November  2. 
1958,  the  school  was  ofBcially  dedicated 
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and  the  first  class  graduated  in  June  of 
1960. 

Today.  St.  Mary's  Junior  High  School 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
Catholic  junior  high  school  to  have  an 
all  lay  faculty. 

Throughout  the  years,  the  parishion- 
ers of  St.  Mary's  have  given  of  them- 
selves to  keep  St.  Mary's  a  viable  parish. 
During  the  1950's  and  1960's  the  new 
school,  new  convent,  new  rectory,  and 
the  new  church  were  built. 

It  is  perhaps  the  new  church,  however, 
which  symbolizes  the  vitality  of  this  par- 
ish. I  have  gone  to  this  church  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  and  I  am  always  im- 
pressed with  its  physical  beauty  anti»  the 
.<:pirituality  of  its  parishioners. 

The  year  1974  is  the  golden  anniver- 
sary of  St.  Mary's  Parish.  As  I  read  the 
parish  history,  I  could  not  help  but  be 
inspired  by  the  dedication  and  love  of 
the  clergy  and  the  parishioners  who  have 
made  this  parish  such  an  inspiration. 

I  hope  that  this  brief  sketch  of  the  his- 
tory of  St.  Mary's  will  give  my  col- 
leagues an  understanding  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  this  parish.  At  a  time  of 
transition  and  turmoil,  events  such  as 
the  golden  jubilee  of  St.  Marys  takes 
on  special  significance. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  I  am 
enclosing  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Hartford  Times  last  Sunday.  I  know 
you  will  join  with  me  in  hoping  that  the 
next  50  years  are  as  full  of  accomplish- 
ment as  the  first  50  years  of  St.  Mary's 
Parish. 
The  article  follows: 
Bells  Ring  Will  Stik  Old  M.'!:MOEn:s 
(By  Jim  Coulter) 
Newington. — When  the  bell  at  St.  Mary's 
church  rings  this  afternoon  to  caU  the  par- 
ishioners to  the   High   Mass   climaxing   the 
year-long  Golden  Jubilee  Celebration,  a  spe- 
cial parish  legacy,  intermittently  Interrupted 
for  a  period  of  time,  will  be  relnstltuted. 

The  ceremonies  this  afternoon  at  4:30  p.m. 
win  Include  the  rededlcatlon  of  the  parish 
beU — orlglnaUy  donated  to  the  church  by  a 
blind  amputee  war  veteran  who  could  teU 
when  the  Sunday  masses  would  begin  by  the 
tolling  sounds  of  the  beU. 

The  bell,  which  has  been  in  storage,  will  be 
officially  rededicated  In  a  new  tower  buUt  on 
the  same  spot  where  the  original  St.  Mary's 
Church  was  first  dedicated  in  1930. 

The  donor  was  a  World  War  n  disabled  vet- 
eran named  Dan  Shea,  who  was  confined  to 
the  Administration  Hospital. 

He  became  acquainted  with  the  parish  In 
1933  through  the  Bev.  James  P.  Tlmmlns, 
hospital  chaplain  and  St.  Mary's  administra- 
tor who  used  to  give  him  Holy  Communion. 
Since  Intense  physical  pain  and  severe 
transportation  problems  prevented  Shea  from 
attending  msiss  except  at  special  holidays 
such  as  Christmas  and  Easter,  he  decided  to 
save  his  meager  government  checks  to  pur- 
chase a  bell  for  St.  Mary's  to  let  him  know 
when  the  masses  would  begin  on  Sundays. 

"Dan  conceived  the  idea  of  giving  a  bell  to 
St.  Mary's  church,  which  he  knew  to  be  his 
neighbor,  though  he  had  never  seen  It.  A  beU 
would  ring  out  the  summons  to  mass,  and  if 
he  luiew  when  Mass  was  going  on.  he  could 
'attend'  in  his  own  way  from  his  bed,"  wrote 
Mrs.  Marjorle  Albert  who  recently  authored 
a  JubUee  book  of  the  history  of  the  parish. 
"On  Sunday  evening,  January  12,  1936, 
more  than  two  thousand  people  attempted 
to  enter  St.  Mary's  Church  for  the  blessing  of 
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the  bell.  Hundreds  had  to  be  turned  away 
nearly  half  an  hour  before  the  ceremonies 
began  at  7:30  p.m.."  Mrs.  Albert  wrote.  'Two 
monslgnorl  and  several  priests  were  present 
In  the  sanctuary  while  the  lay  audience  In- 
cluded officers  of  the  Newington  Veterans 
Administration  Hospital,  town  and  city  offi- 
cials, representatives  of  veterans  organiza- 
tions, and  visitors  from  Mr.  Shea's  home 
town  of  Holyoke.  Mass.  Occupying  the  front 
seat  and  accompanied  by  Major  Banni?an 
was  Maurice  Shea.  72-year-old  father  of  the 
disabled  veteran,"  she  wrote. 

SUently  waiting  across  the  road  in  the 
Hospital  for  the  bell  to  toll  was  Dan  Shea, 
whose  gift  made  the  occasion  possible. 

•Every  Sunday  after  that,  Dan's  bell  was 
rung  five  minutes  before  each  Mass.  to 
summon  parishioners  to  church,  and  to  let 
Dan  know  mass  was  about  to  begin,"  Mrs. 
Albert  wrote. 

"Although  this  tradition  was  carried  on  for 
years,  Dan  lived  onl^  eight  months  to  en- 
Joy  it,"  she  continued.  He  died  Sept.  15.  1936, 
and  was  burled  in  his  hometown  of  Holyoke. 
The  bell  was  later  housed  In  a  tower  buUt 
onto  the  newly-constructed  church  during 
the  World  War  n  years,  but  was  deactivated 
when  the  present  church  was  constructed 
in  1967.  It  has  been  stored  away  since  that 
time,  but  will  be  rededicated  at  the  60th 
Anniversary  celebration  of  the  parish  this 
afternoon. 

Other  stories  of  the  founding  and  growth 
of  St.  Marys  are  also  told  In  the  Golden 
Jubilee  book  authored  by  Mrs.  Albert. 

St.  Mary's  which  was  the  first  Cathtrflc 
church  ever  built  in  Newington.  was  orig- 
inally dedicated  in  1921.  Since  no  priests 
were  assigned,  the  town  was  regarded  as  a 
mission  and  was  administered  by  St.  Bridg- 
Id's  parish  in  Elmwood. 

The  church  was  buUt  on  property  owned 
by  a  local  paper  mUl  owner,  Thomas  P.  Gar- 
van,  who  also  financed  the  construction. 
Prior  to  that,  local  Catholics  had  to  spend 
Sunday  morning  traveling  to  and  from  the 
church  in  Elmwood,  and  "without  breakfast 
If  you  wanted  to  receive  Holy  Communion," 
Mrs.  Albert  wrote. 

As  the  congregation  grew  over  the  years. 
the  original  church  was  replaced  by  a  big- 
ger structure,  and  a  rectory  and  school  were 
eventually  added.  As  other  Catholic  churches 
were  built  in  town,  parish  lines  were  formed. 
The  latest  St.  Mary's  church  was  completed 
in  1967,  and  stands  to  the  rear  of  the  orig- 
inal structure,  buUt  to  the  side  of  what 
Is  now  WUlard  Avenue. 

At  present,  some  1,800  families  are  listed 
as  parishioners  of  the  church. 

A  year-long  series  of  events  have  taken 
place  to  conunemorate  the  60th  anniversarv 
Golden  JubUee  of  Newington  s  oldest  Catho- 
lic church. 

In  conjunction  with  the  anniversary,  a 
History  Committee  headed  by  Mrs.  Albert 
compUed  the  book.  "The  most  difflcult  part 
of  the  task  was  the  research,"  she  com- 
mented. 

Longtime  parishioners  were  looked  up  and 
interviewed  at  first,  but  conflicting  stories 
were  often  told  to  the  committee.  Numerous 
old  photographs  lent  by  parishioners  often 
settled  the  differences  of  opinion,  but  the 
best  source  of  Information  turned-  out  to 
be  the  research  department  of  the  Catho- 
lic Transcript,  a  weekly  newspaper. 

The  committee  began  its  task  last  June. 
"A  ch^ter  which  was  already  written  fre- 
quently had  to  be  redone  as  new  Informa- 
tion was  received  whUe  the  printing  dead- 
line fast  approa<died."  she  s»id. 

Mrs.  Albert  said  the  book  was  written  be- 
cause no  parisb  history  was  recorded  bef<M«, 
and  because  abe  wanted  "to  pay  adequate 
tarlbute  to  the  past  and  ju^aent  prlesta  and 
administrators." 
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FATHER  MIKE  MARKS   25TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15,  1974 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mi".  Speaker,  the  pa- 
rishioners of  the  Ascension  of  Our  Lord 
Church  and  the  residents  of  the  city  of 
Clairton,  Pa.,  recently  honored  a  man 
who  has  achieved  an  outstanding  reputa- 
tion as  a  spiritual  and  community  leader 
in  western  Pennsylvania. 

I  was  privileged  to  attend  the  event 
and  witnessed  the  esteem  and  respect  ac- 
corded the  Reverend  Monsignor  Michael 
Hrebin  by  the  members  of  his  church, 
the  citizens  of  his  community,  and  his 
family  and  friends.  The  occasion  was  the 
observance  of  Monsignor  Hrebin's  25th 
anniversary  of  his  ordination  into  the 
priesthood. 

Father  Mike,  as  he  is  affectionately 
known  to  many,  is  truly  a  unique  individ- 
ual. His  interests  are  many,  his  energy 
boundless,  and  his  endeavors  too  numer- 
ous to  list.  He  is  a  man  of  genuine 
warmth  and  friendliness,  who  can  easily 
instill  faith  and  trust  in  those  fUled  with 


doubt  and  suspicion.  He  is,  to  those  who 
know  him,  an  inspiration. 

A  native  Pennsylvanian,  Monsignor 
Hrebin  was  raised  in  Forest  City,  Pa., 
where  his  father  was  a  cantor  at  St. 
John's  Church.  Father  Mike  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  church  choir  and  an  altar  boy. 
With  this  background,  in  addition  to  the 
Influence  of  seven  other  cantors  in  his 
family,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  be- 
came well  accomplished  in  the  principles 
of  ecclesiastical  chants  at  an  early  age. 
At  the  age  of  16,  he  became  a  cantor 
himself  at  St.  John's  Church  in  Lyndora, 
where  he  also  organized  a  choir.  Two 
years  later  he  entered  St.  Procopius 
Seminary  in  Illinois,  where  he  directed 
the  Byzantine  Choir  and  served  as  as- 
sistant organist  in  the  Latin  Rite  litur- 
gical services. 

He  was  ordained  on  May  8,  1949,  at  St. 
Mary's  Church  in  Whiting,  Ind.,  and 
his  first  appointment  was  as  assistant 
pastor  at  the  Holy  Ghost  Church  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  A  year  later,  he  was 
assigned  to  St.  Michael's  Church  in  Gary. 
Ind.,  and  in  1952  returned  to  western 
Pennsylvania  as  pastor  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
Church  in  Pittsburgh.  On  November  1, 
1959,  Father  Mike  came  to  Clairton. 
where  in  May  1970,  he  was  elevated  to 
monsignor  by  Pope  Paul  VI. 

As  the  pastor  of  Ascension  Church, 


Monsignor  Hrebin  laimched  a  major  ren- 
ovation and  building  program  that  has 
made  the  church's  social  hall  the  center 
for  parish,  diocesan,  and  commimity  ac- 
tivities. He  has  cultivated  and  strength- 
ened many  spiritual  programs  within  the 
parish  and  in  areas  of  ecumenical  affairs, 
Monsignor  Hrebin  was  a  founder  of  the 
annual  Clairton  Mayor's  Prayer  Break- 
fast and  a  member  of  the  city's  human 
relations  commission. 

His  interest  in  music  has  never  waned. 
As  a  priest.  Father  Hrebin  organized  and 
directed  the  200-voice  Midwest  Byzantine 
Catholic  Chorus  and  also  has  directed 
the  500-voice  Western  Pennsylvania 
Byzantine  Catholic  Chorus.  He  also  ar- 
ranged the  music  for  the  first  English 
Mass  celebrated  by  the  Most  Reverend 
Bishop  Fulton  Sheen  in  1955  at  Mount 
St.  Macrina. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  extend 
our  formal  congratulations  to  Monsignor 
Hrebin  on  the  25th  anniversary  of  his 
ordination.  As  a  personal  friend  of  this 
remarkable  man,  I  join  the  members  of 
Ascension  Church,  the  citizens  of  Claii-- 
ton,  and  his  family  in  wishing  that  God 
grant  Father  Mike  many  more  years  in 
His  service. 


HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES— r^ursrfai^.  May  16, 1974 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Therefore,  my  beloved  brethren,  be  ye 
steadfast,  unmoveable.  always  abound- 
ing in  the  work  of  the  Lord;  forasmuch 
as  ye  know  that  your  labor  is  not  in  vain 
in  the  Lord. — I  Corinthians  15:  58. 

Almighty  God  who  has  made  and  pre- 
served us  as  a  nation  and  whose  creative 
spirit  ever  simimons  us  to  new  frontiers 
of  thought  and  action  we  pause  in  Thy 
presence  as  we  turn  another  page  in  the 
chapter  of  our  lives  together  as  Members 
of  Congress.  Under  the  guidance  of  Thy 
Spirit  we  would  greet  the  sunrise  of  an- 
other day. 

May  these  hours  be  rich  in  the  revela- 
tion of  Thy  presence  and  resplendent 
with  the  realization  of  Thy  power  to  sus- 
tain us  as^we  face  the  demanding  duties 
of  these  dikurbing  days.  Make  our 
hearts  centers\Qf  good  will  and  move  in 
our  minds  with  wisdom  as  we  seek  to 
solve  the  problems  that  confront  our 
Nation. 

Give  to  us  an  increasing  desire  to  min- 
ister to  the  needs  of  our  people  and  to 
keep  our  Nation  safe  for  democracy  and 
secure  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  May  7,  1974: 

H.R.  11793.  An  act  to  reorganize  and  con- 
solidate certain  functions  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  In  a  new  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion in  order  to  promote  more  efficient  man- 
agement of  such  functions. 
On  May  10,  1974: 

H.R.  8101.  An  act  to  authorize  cerUln  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  detail  personnel  and  to  loan 
equipment  to  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife,  Department  of  the  Interior;  and 

H.R.  9492.  An  act  to  amend  the  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  the  Chat- 
tooga River,  N.C.,  S.C,  and  Oa.,  as  a  com- 
ponent of  the  National  WUd  and  Scenic  Riv- 
ers System,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  May  14,  1974: 

H.R.  9293.  An  act  to  amend  certain  laws 
affecting  the  Coast  Guard. 


In  order  to  extend  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations, and  for  other  purposes. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SPEAKER  TO  DE- 
CLARE A  RECESS  ON  TUESDAY, 
MAY  21.  1974 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  In  order 
for  the  Speaker  to  declare  a  recess  on 
Tuesday,  May  21,  1974,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving in  this  Chamber  former  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  aimounced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  bills  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles : 

H.R.  12412.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  an  ap- 
propriation to  provide  disaster  relief,  reha- 
bUltatlon,  and  reconstruction  assistance  to 
Pakistan,  Nicaragua,  and  the  Sahellan  na- 
tions of  Africa:  and 

H.R.  12799-  An  act  to  amend  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act,  as  amended, 


SCHEDULE  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
APPROPRIATION  BILLS 

<Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  recent 
occasions  the  majority  leader  has  made 
reference  to  the  heavy  floor  schedule 
the  House  will  have  in  June  in  consider- 
ing the  appropriation  bills.  For  the  bene- 
fit of  Members  and  others,  I  wish  to  state 
the  tentative  schedule  for  considering 
the  appropriation  bills. 

Thus  far  this  session  the  House  has 
cleared  the  following  appropriation 
measures: 

Urgent  supplemental  for  veterans; 

Second  supplemental  for  fiscal  year 
1974; 

Legislative  appropriation  bill  for  1975; 
and 
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Special  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment appropriation  bill  for  1975. 

It  is  presently  contemplated  that  the 
following  appropriation  bills  will  be  be- 
fore the  House  during  the  month  of 
June: 

Public  works-AEC,  Thursday.  June  6. 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  Judiciary. 
Tuesday,  June  18. 

Transportation,  Wednesday,  June  19. 

Agriciilture-Environmental  and  Con- 
sumer Protection,  Friday,  June  21. 

Treasury-Postal  Service- general  Gov- 
ernment, Tuesday.  June  25. 

HUD-Space,  Science-Veterans,  Wed- 
nesday, June  26. 

Labor-HEW.  Thursday,  June  27. 

District  of  Columbia,  Friday,  June  28. 

Some  of  these  bills  are  contingent  on 
the  completion  of  hearings  and  actions 
on  authorizing  legislation  but  this  is  the 
best  picture  available  at  this  time. 

Under  tlie  above  schedule,  four  bills 
would  renuiin  after  June — Defense,  mili- 
tary construction,  foreign  aid,  and  In- 
terior. It  may  be  that  the  Interior  bill 
can  be  considered  in  late  June  or  at  the 
latest,  early  July.  The  committee  will 
complete  hearings  on  the  other  three 
bills  in  June  and  will  bring  them  before 
the  House  as  authorizing  legislation  be- 
comes available. 


DiNGELL,    Devine.    Broyhill    of    North 
Carolina,  and  Hastings. 


PERMISSION  FOR  MANAGERS  TO 
HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT.  FRIDAY, 
MAY  17.  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  14013 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
luumimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  until  midnight.  Friday.  May 
17,  to  file  a  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(ILR.  14013)  making  further  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

I  would  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  con- 
ference has  been  arranged  for  this  after- 
noon in  regard  to  this  bill,  and  It  is  hoped 
that  the  conference  report  can  be  filed 
on  Friday. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT   OP   CONFEREES   ON 
H.R.  14368,  TO  PROVIDE  MEANS  OP 
DEALING  WITH  ENERGY  SHORT- 
AGES. AIR  POLLUTION  REQUIRE- 
MENTS, COAL  CONVERSION 
.  Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous   consent   to   take   from   the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  14368)  to 
provide  for  means  of  dealing  with  energy 
shortages  by  requiring  reports  with  re- 
spect to  energy  resources,  by  providing 
for  temporary  suspensfon  of  certain  sir 
pollution  requirements,  by  providing  for 
coal  conversion,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia?  The««Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs.     Staggers,     Macdonald.     Moss, 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  TO  HAVE 
UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  FRIDAY  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  SENATE  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION 40.  WHITE  HOUSE  CON- 
FERENCE ON  LIBRARY  AND  IN- 
FORMATION SERVICES 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mi-.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  have  until  mid- 
night Friday,  May  17,  1974,  to  file  tlie 
committee  report  on  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 40,  as  amended,  to  authorize  and 
request  the  President  to  call  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Library  and  In- 
formation Services. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  f  i-om  Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  just  want  to  ask 
the  chairman:  Has  this  matter  been 
cleared  with  the  minority  side? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes;  it  has  been  cleared 
with  the  minority  side. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  wt.s  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  TO  HAVE 
UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  FRIDAY,  MAY 
17.  1974,  TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  HH. 
14225,  REHABILITATION  ACT  OF 
1973 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  have  until  mid- 
night, Friday,  May  17,  1974.  to  file  the 
committee  report  on  H.R.  14225,  as 
amended,  to  amend  and  extend  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1973  for  1  addi- 
tional year. 

Thf  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURE  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT,  MAY  17  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  H.R.  14747,  EXTENDING 
THE  SUGAR  ACT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  that  the  ^ouse  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  have  until  mid- 
night Friday,  May  17,  to  file  a  report  on 
the  bill  H.R.  14747,  extending  the  Sugar 
Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ARPOGANCE  AND  POWER  IN  THE 
DEMOCRATIC  CAUCUS 

( Mr.  MARTlif^  of  Nebraska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 


Mr.  MAR'TIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  a  duly  constituted  com- 
mittee of  the  House  spends  15  months 
developing  a  piece  of  legislation,  it  ex- 
pects that  itWu  be,aff6r3ea~~at-4east 
the  decency  oiVTJTrSlic  hearing  onlhf 
flx»r  of  tlie  House.  That  was  certainly 
vhat  the  10  Members  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Committees  expected  when 
they  accepted  the  difficult  assignment 
of  recommending  changes  in  the  House 
committee  structure. 

That  hope  was  dashed  last  week  when 
the  Democratic  caucus  voted  to  side- 
track the  committee  reform  package  by 
sending  it  to  a  caucus  subcommittee  for 
"study  and  review."  As  the  liberal- 
oriented  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion pointed  out.  the  action  will  probably 
have  the  effect  of  killing  committee  re- 
form— because  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  caucus  group  have  already 
announced  their  opposition  to  the  re- 
organization plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Democratic  caucus 
is  an  appropriate  forum  for  conducting 
paity  affairs,  but  it  is  not  a  legislative 
body.  It  is  not  the  place  to  write  a  com- 
plicated reorganization  act — one  that 
may  affect  the  operations  of  this  body 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Is  the  Democratic  caucus  going  to  be- 
come a  new  house  of  Congress,  arrogat- 
ing to  itself  the  powers  which  the  House 
rules  have  placed  in  its  legislative  com- 
mittees? Will  the  caucus  begin  to  rewrite 
appropriations  bills,  or  tax  bills,  or  en- 
ergy legislation?  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
House  Members  who  voted  to  sidetrack 
the  Committee  Reform  Amendments  of 
1974  should  remember  that  the  prin- 
ciple may  not  stop  there.  Other  com- 
mittees may  be  affected,  other  legislative 
jurisdictions  invaded.       ~ 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proper  forum  for 
considering  House  Resolution  988  the 
Committee  Reform  Amendments  of  1974, 
is  the  House  itself.  The  Members  of  the 
House  created  the  select  committee  in 
January  1973,  and  the  Members  of  the 
House  should  debate — and  amend  if  they 
wisli — the  committee's  product. 


DEMOCRATIC  CAUCUS  PLAYING 
POLITICAL  SHELL  GAME 

(Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  asked  and  wp.s 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Democratic  caucus,  playing  the  po- 
litical shell  game  to  the  hilt,  has  referred 
the  resolution  of  the  Select  Conmit- 
tee  on  Committees  on  committee  reorga- 
nization to  what  is  described  as  the  Han- 
sen committee. 

This  deplorable  political  action  puts 
the  blame  for  scuttling  this  refoim  pack- 
age, House  Resolution  988,  which  was 
unanimously  reported  by  a  binartisan 
committee,  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  Democratic  Party. 

The  caucus  meeting  was  held  in  secret 
so  it  is  not  possible  to  document  pre- 
cisely what  political  reasons  there  were 
for  this  action.  However,  it  is  generally 
reported  that  one  reason  is  the  proposed 
ban  on  proxy  voting.  If  that  is  accurate, 
it  would  be  all  the  more  reason  for  deep 
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concern  about  sidetracking  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Tlie  select  committee  had  soimd  rea- 
sons to  propose  a  ban  on  proxy  voting. 
It  is  recommended  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  proposal  to  assure  that  each 
Member  is  assigned  to  one  major,  bal- 
pnced  committee.  The  proxy  voting  ban 
is  to  help  improve  attendance  at  com- 
mittee meetings  and  help  insure  Member 
ipvolvement  in  the  deliberations  and  de- 
cisions of  the  committee  and  subcommit- 
tee^. 

It  woiild  be  somewhat  understandable, 
it  seems  to  me,  if  the  minority  party  in 
the  House  sought  to  promote  proxy  vot- 
ing to  extend  its  influence,  though  I 
would  oppose  proxy  voting  even  in  that 
case.  But  what  is  truly  hypocritical  Is 
for  the  majority  party  to  insist  on  being 
able  to  use  proxies.  Are  they  not  satis- 
fied with  having  the  majority  of  the 
votes?  Do  they  need  proxies  to  magnify 
that  majority  even  larger  than  it  is? 

This  view  that  House  procedures  ought 
to  be  stacked  in  favor  of  the  majority 
party  speaks  very  eloquently  as  to  how 
politically  motivated  the  Democratic 
caucus  was  in  its  action  on  the  select 
committee  proposal. 


THE  MASSACRE  AT  MAALOT 

I  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  should  like  to  supplement  the  remarks 
made  just  now  by  the  majority  leader, 
Mr.  O'Neill,  regarding  the  recent  hor- 
rifying massacre  of  Israeli  schoolchildren 
by  Arab  terrorists.  As  one  of  the  many 
casponsors  of  the  resolution  which  Mr. 
O'Neill  and  our  minority  leader,  Mr. 
Rhodes,  have  introduced,  I  hope  it  re- 
ceives swift  approval. 

Action  by  Congress,  however,  can  do 
little  to  erase  the  stain  of  this  disgusting 
episode.  Terrorism  in  recent  years  has 
unfortunately  l)ecome  almost  accepted  as 
a  way  in  which  certain  elements  in  world 
society  express  their  approval,  or  their 
disapproval  of  the  activities  of  others. 
When  terrorism  is  practiced  on  in- 
nocent children,  however,  it  becomes  to- 
tally intolerable.  I  can  only  hope  that 
this  vicious  and  imconsclonable  episode 
will  prick  the  conscience  of  the  world, 
and  that  the  United  Nations  will  move 
promptly  and  imequivocally  to  condemn 
such  practices.  Certainly  our  country 
must  be  in  the  forefront  of  efforts  to  ex- 
press the  world's  abhorrence  of  such 
brutality. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE   ON  COMMIT- 
TEES FACES  ENERGY  CRISIS 

'Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  If 
this  Nation  faces  an  energy  crisis,  so.  it 
appears,  does  the  Select  Committee  on 
Committees.  Without  attempting  to  gage 
the  amoimt  of  energy  expended  by  each 


individual  member,  it  is  well  to  observe 
at  this  point  in  history  that  the  select 
committee  held  37  days  of  hearings  and 
panels.  It  has  worked  long  hours,  even 
weekends  and  evenings,  discussing  and 
debating  the  workings  of  the  House.  It 
put  together  a  trial  package  in  December 
1973  which  represented  its  findings  and 
was  timed  to  provide  the  Members  op- 
portunity to  react  to  specific  recommen- 
dations. The  deliberations  of  the  com- 
mittee were  conducted  in  full  public  view 
and  while  not  all  were  acceptable  to  all 
Members  of  the  House,  a  sincere  effort 
was  made  to  increase  the  efiQciency  of 
this  body.  Now  it  appears  the  members 
of  the  committee  face  the  realization 
that  theii-  energies  were  wasted.  A  secret 
Democrat  caucus  vote  has  sidetracked 
the  reform  package  for  reasons  not  clear- 
ly defined.  This  is  the  type  of  perform- 
ance which  illustrates  graphically  the 
need  for  the  very  reforms  we  apparently 
will  be  denied  the  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering. My  sympathies  are  extended  to 
my  esteemed  colleagues,  the  members  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Committees. 


ful  negotiation.  Steps  toward  a  real  set- 
tlement will  underscore  the  futility  of 
these  abhorrent  terrorist  subversions. 


THE  MAALOT  MASSACRE 

(Mr.  OILMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  urge  support  for  a  joint  resolution 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
O'Neill)  and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes)  and 
supported  by  more  than  350  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  Congress  urging  appro- 
priate action  by  the  President  and  the 
United  Nations  as  a  result  of  the  heinous 
carnage  at  Maalot,  resulting  in  the  mur- 
der of  16  Israeli  children  and  the  wound- 
ing of  70  others. 

Yesterday's  brutal  attack  on  the 
schoolchildren  by  the  Popular  Front  for 
the  Liberation  of  Palestine  Is  the  most 
cruel  and  offensive  of  all  the  barbaric  acts 
carried  on  by  the  self-acclaimed  libera- 
tors. Mrs.  Meir's  comment  that  "you  do 
not  conduct  wars  on  the  backs  of  chil- 
dren," tmderstates  the  bitterness  and 
contempt  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
should  and  must  feel  in  reflecting  upon 
this  debacle. 

With  the  fanatic,  inhuman  atrocity  at 
Maalot,  we  are  once  again  haunted  by  the 
specter  of  terrorism,  and  frustrated  by 
the  lack  of  control  over  these  irrational 
barbarities.  Today's  newspapers  report 
that  of  the  150  Arab  terrorists  arrested 
in  Europe  over  the  past  5  years,  only  9 
are  still  being  held;  the  remainder  hav- 
ing been  set  free  to  pursue  other  hapless 
victims. 

These  actions  cannot  be  tolerated.  It 
is  incimibent  upon  all  nations  to  express 
their  outrage  and  indignation  and  to  deal 
harshly  with  any  terrorism.  There  Is  no 
room  in  our  world  for  the  abominable 
crimes  committed  at  Maalot. 

While  the  shocking  effects  of  yester- 
day's massacre  have  momentarily  over- 
shadowed our  peace  negotiations  In  the 
Middle  East,  It  Is  vitally  Important  that 
we  pursue  our  direct  course  for  a  peace- 


REPORT  on  DEFENSE  APPROPRIA- 
TION AUTHORIZATION  ACT,  1974— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States ;  which  was  read  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  812(d)  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Appropria- 
tion Authorization  Act,  1974  (Public  Law 
93-155),  I  am  pleased  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
progress  made  since  my  last  report  on 
February  20,  1974  in  implementing  the 
provisions  of  Section  812  of  the  Act  cited 
above. 

On  AprU  25,  representatives  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Federal  RepubUc 
of  Germany  signed  a  new  offset  agree- 
ment covering  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975. 
The  offset  to  be  provided  during  this  two 
year  period  is  larger  in  dollar  terms  and 
provides  more  substantial  economic  ben- 
efits to  us  than  any  previous  offset  agree- 
ment. At  an  exchange  rate  of  $1-DM 
2.699,  the  dollar  value  of  the  agreement 
is  approximately  $2.22  billion  over  the 
two  year  period. 

The  composition  of  the  agreement  is 
generally  similar  to  that  of  previous  off- 
set agreements,  but  there  are  a  number 
of  features  that  significantly  increase  its 
value  to  the  United  States,  including  sub- 
stantial budgetary  relief.  As  before,  Ger- 
man military  procurement  In  the  United 
States  represents  the  largest  single  ele- 
ment. In  the  present  agreement  it 
amoimts  to  $1.03  billion  (at  $1.00 =DM 
2.669).  Other  attractive  features  include 
German  willingness  to  continue  fimding 
the  rehabiUtation  of  facilities  used  by 
American  troops  in  the  Federal  Republic ; 
to  take  over  the  payment  of  certain  real 
estate  taxes  and  airport  charges  In  con> 
nection  with  US  military  activities  in 
Germany;  to  purchase  from  the  US 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  enriched 
uranium,  including  enrichment  services; 
and — for  the  first  time  in  the  framework 
of  an  offset  agreement — to  finance  US- 
German  cooperation  in  science  and  tech- 
nology. 

As  in  the  case  of  previous  offset  agree- 
ments, the  new  agieement  makes  provi- 
sion for  German  purchases  of  special 
U.S.  Government  securities  on  conces- 
sionary terms.  The  significant  Interest 
savings  resulting  from  an  $843  million 
loan  over  seven  years  at  2  V2  percent,  to- 
gether with  the  above-mentioned  Ger- 
man contributions  to  our  troop  station- 
ing costs  such  as  troop  facilities  reha- 
bilitation and  absorption  of  taxes  and 
airport  fees,  substantially  cover  the  ad- 
ditional costs  we  bear  by  deploying  our 
forces  in  the  Federal  Republic  rather 
than  in  the  United  States. 

Benefits  contained  In  the  agreement 
constitute  the  major  el^pent  In  the  ef- 
fort to  meet  the  requirements  of  Section 
812.  The  agreement  is  the  product  of 
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many  months  of  difiQcult  negotiations,  in- 
volving not  only  the  negotiators  ap- 
pointed by  our  two  governments,  but  also 
personal  exchanges  at^the  highest  levels 
of  the  two  governments. 

In  my  last  repoit.  to  the  Congress,  I 
stated  that  U.S.  expenditures  entering 
the  balance  of  payments  as  a  result  of  the 
deployment  of  forces  in  NATO  Europe  in 
fulfillment  of  treaty  commitments  and 
obligations  in  FY  1974  are  estimated  to 
be  approximately  $2.1  billion.  That  esti- 
mate still  holds. 

I  anticipate  that  the  bilateral  offset 
agreement  with  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  together  with  arrangements 
involving  other  Allies,  will  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  Section  812.  This  will  per- 
mit us  to  maintain  our  forces  in  NATO 
Europe  at  present  levels.  In  this  connec- 
tion, I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
NATO  study  on  allied  procurement  plans, 
which  I  referred  to  in  my  last  report  to 
the  Congress,  indicates  that  allied  mili- 
tary procurement  from  the  U.S.  in  FY 
1974  will  be  significant  despite  the  fact 
that  many  of  our  Allies  have  suffered  a 
worsening  in  their  trade  balance  and 
face  the  possibility  of  even  greater  de- 
terioration. I  will  provide  the  Congress 
with  further  information  on  satisfying 
the  requirements  of  Section  812  in  my 
August  report. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  May  16,  1974. 


House  Resolution  No.  1111  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1111 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJR. 
13973)  to  amend  the  title  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  concerning  the  Overseas 
Private  Investme»it  Corporation  to  extend  the 
authority  for  the  Corporation,  to  authorize 
the  Corporation  to  issue  reinsurance,  to  sug- 
gest dates  for  terminating  certain  activities 
of  the  Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
^o  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendirifent.  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  Hovise  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  withcrut  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  OF 
MEXICO-UNITED  STATES  INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY  CONFERENCE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which  was 
read: 

House  or  REPRESENTAxrvES, 
Washington.  D.C..  May  10,  1974. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 

Speaker  of  the  House.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Would  it  be  possible  for 
you  to  appoint  someone  to  take  my  place  on 
the  Mexico-United  States  Interparliamentary 
Conference  next  month? 

There  are  some  very  important  meetings 
In  my  District  during  that  time  which  I  must 
be  present  for  and,  therefore,  the  Mexico  trip 
would  be  inconvenient. 

Best  wishes,  and  thank  you  for  your  as- 
sistance in  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

William  S.  Broomfield, 

Member  of  Congress. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OP 
MEXICO-UNITED  STATES  INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY  GROUP 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1,  Public  Law  86-420, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  of  the  Mexico-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Derwinski, 
to  fill  the  existing  vacancy  thereon. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

(Roll  No.  225) 

Boland  Hebert  Reid 

BroomAeld  Helstoski  Rogers 

Carey,  N.Y.  Hollfleld  Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Carter  Huber  Rooney,  N.Y. 

Chisholm  Johnson,  Pa.  Rosenthal 

Clark  Jones,  Okla.  Runnels 

Clay  Jones,  Tenn.  Satterfield 

Collier  King  Skubitz 

Conycrs  Kuykendall  Slack 

Gorman  Litton  Steele 

£>avis.  Ga.  Long,  Md.  Stephens 

de  la  Garza  McCIoskey  Stubblefield 

Diggs  Maraziti  Sullivan 

Dom  Matsunaga  Talcott 

Dulski  Mills  Teague 

Esch  Minshall,  Ohio  Udall 

Findley  Morgan  Waggonner 

Fountain  Murphy.  N.Y.  Ware 

Gray  Nichols  Wilson. 

GrlfBths  Nix  Charles  H , 

Gubser  G'Hara  Calif. 

Hansen.  Idaho  Pettis  Wyait 

Hansen.  Wash.  Peyser 

Hawkins  Rees 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  365 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  tmanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


a  report  on  H.R.  14832,  to  provide  for  a 
tempoiary  increase  in  the  public  debt 
ceiling,  along  with  any  separate  and/or 
minority  views. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  13973,  OVERSEAS  PRIVATE 
INVESTMENT  CORPORATION 

AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  <mi  Rules,  I  call  up 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
WAYS  AND  MEANS  TO  HAVE  UN- 
TIL MIDNIGHT  SATURDAY.  MAY 
18.  1974,  TO  FILE  A  REPORT  ON 
H.R.   14832 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  may  have  imtil 
midnight  Saturday,  May  18,  1974,  to  file 


THE  QUALITY  OF  JUSTICE 

<  Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.  > 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  ancient  Egj-pt  the  highest 
civil  officer  was  the  vizier,  appointed 
by  the  Pharaoh,  who  was  considered 
both  King  and  God.  In  those  days  when 
the  highest  officers  of  our  land  seem  to 
have  somewhat  fiexible  standards  in  the 
carrying  out  of  their  duties,  it  may  be 
well  to  recall  the  words  of  the  Pharoah 
Thut-mose  III.  in  appointing  his  vizier, 
Rekh-mi-Re.  about  3,400  years  ago. 

Therefore,  see  to  it  for  thyself  that  all 
things  are  done  according  to  that  which 
conforms  to  law  and  that  all  things  are  done 
in  conformance  to  the  precedent  thereof  in 
giving  everj-  man  his  just  deserts.  Behold, 
as  for  the  official  who  is  in  public  view, 
the  very  wind  and  waters  report  all  he  does: 
so.  t>ehold.  his  deeds  cannot  be  unknown  .  .  . 
to  act  in  conformance  with  the  regula- 
tion .  ,  .  The  abomination  of  God  is  parti- 
ality. This  is  the  instruction,  and  thus  shall 
thou  act;  thou  shall  look  upon  him  who  thou 
act;  thou  Shalt  look  upon  him  who  thou 
knowest  like  him  whom  thou  knowest  not. 
upon  him  who  has  access  to  thee  like  him 
who  is  far  away  .  .  .  Behold,  thou  shouldst 
attach  to  thy  carrying  out  of  this  oflfic^ 
thy  carrying  out  of  justice. 

These  words  obviously  reflect  a  vjrry 
deep  concern  throughout  man's  history. 
It  would  be  well  that  they  be  particularly 
remembered  today. 


OVERSEAS  PRIVATE  INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1974 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Pepper i  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Del  Clawson).  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1111 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  13973,  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation 
Amendments  of  1974. 

H  R.  13973  extends  the  authority  of 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration until  December  31.  1977.  It  pro- 
vides authority  for  OPIC  to  enter  into 
joint  arrangements  with  private  insur- 
ance companies  and  multilateral  orga- 
nizations and  to  issue  reinsurance  for 
such  arrangements. 

H.R.  13973  also  expresses  the  intent  of 
the  Congress  that  OPIC  act  to  transfer 
its  functions  of  writing  and  managing 
insurance  contracts  to  private  insurance 
companies  for  other  entities. 
OPIC's  insurance  program  offers  pro- 
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tection  against  inconvertibility,  war, 
revolution,  and  insurrection  and  expro- 
priation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  say  without  im- 
modesty. I  have  a  particular  interest  and 
pleasure  in  commending  to  my  colleagues 
the  adoption  of  this  rule  so  that  this 
OPIC  extension  may  be  considered  by 
the  House.  I  had  the  privilege  of  being 
the  original  author  of  that  legislation  in 
the  other  body  and  in  having  a  hearing 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  in  1946.  The  matter 
went  on  for  a  number  of  years.  I  wrote 
an  article  for  the  Business  Review  maga- 
zine of  the  Baruch  School  of  Business 
Administration  of  City  College  in  New 
York  on  the  subject  which  was  consid- 
ered by  the  student  body  and  the  faculty 
during  those  intervening  years. 

In  1961,  the  Congiess  first  adopted  this 
legislation,  and  the  Baruch  School  of 
BiL-^iness  Administration  in  1962  gra- 
ciously gave  me  an  award  and  a  good 
dinner  for  being  the  Man  of  the  Year  in 
foreign  trade  for  having  been  the  origi- 
nal author  of  this  legislation  in  1946. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  therefore, 
to  commend  to  my  colleagues  this  legis- 
lation and  hope  this  rule  will  be  adopted 
so  that  this  meritorious  measure  may 
be  approved  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  tht  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1111  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss  anil  debate  H.R.  13973. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  been  noted.  House 
Resolution  1111  provides  for  the  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  13973,  the  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation  Amend- 
ments of  1974,  under  an  oi>en  rule  with  1 
hour  of  general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation — OPIC — is  to 
encourage  U.S.  private  enterprise  to  in- 
vest in  mutually  beneficial  projects  In 
the  developing  countries.  In  order  to 
achieve  this  goal.  OPIC  presently  admin- 
isters three  major  types  of  programs,  one, 
investment  Insurance;  two,  financing: 
and  three,  investment  Information. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
extend  OPICs  authority  through  De- 
cember 31.  1977.  The  bill  provides  au- 
thority for  OPIC  to  enter  into  Joint  ar- 
rangements with  private  Insurance  com- 
panies or  other  entitles  and  to  Issue  rein- 
surance for  such  arrangements.  The  bill 
also  Includes  an  expression  of  the  Intent 
of  Congress  that  OPIC  act  to  transfer 
its  functions  of  writing  and  managing 
In-surance  contracts  tc  private  insurance 
companies. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  es- 
timates that  passage  of  this  bill  will  re- 
quii-e  no  appropriation  of  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  and  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr,  Si^eaker,  I  have  no 
requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  recoa:>ider  was  laid  on 
the  uble. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 


that  the  House  resolve  ItseU  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  13973)  to  amend  the 
title  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  concerning  the  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation  to  extend  the  au- 
thority for  the  Corporation,  to  authorize 
the  Corporation  to  issue  reinsurance,  to 
suggest  dates  for  terminating  certain  ac- 
tivities of  the  Corporation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THX   COMMrnXK    OT    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  H H.  13973,  with  Mr. 
Pike  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Culver)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Frk- 
LiNOHUYSENt  Will  be  rccognizcd  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  has  before  it  today  H.R.  13973,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1981  with  respect  to  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation  which 
was  created  by  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1969  to  take  over  the  private  in- 
vestment incentive  programs  being 
operated  by  AID.  The  purpose  of  these 
programs  is  to  mobilize  and  facilitate  the 
participation  of  U.S.  private  capital  and 
Pkills  in  the  economic  and  social  progress 
of  less-developed  countries. 

During  1973  the  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Economic  Policy  undertook  an  ex- 
haustive Investigation  of  OPIC.  The 
study  was  prompted  by  the  fact  that 
OPICs  legislative  authority  was  to  ex- 
pire on  June  30,  1974.  An  extension 
through  the  end  of  1974  was  authorized 
by  Congress  in  order  that  the  subcom- 
mittee have  sufQcient  time  to  conduct  a 
full  and  complete  study.  Though  OPICs 
primary  purpose  la  developmental,  the 
lengthy  investigatory  hearings  were  held 
so  a.s  to  take  full  account  as  well  of  the 
rising  concern  and  debate  over  the  role 
of  the  multinational  corporation. 

On  October  21,  1973,  the  subcommittee 
i-ssued  a  report  which  set  forth  26  recom- 
mendations. They  Included  an  extension 
of  OPICs  operating  authority,  a  trans- 
feral of  OPICs  role  in  Ls.sulng  insurance 
contracts  to  private  Insurance  companies, 
and  various  policy  guidelines  aimed  pri- 
marily at  enhancing  the  developmental 
Impact  of  OPICs  programs.  On  Aj)ril  30 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  re- 
ported out  H.R.  13973,  which  provides  the 
legislative  authority  to  Implement  those 
recommendations. 

The  primary  Initiative  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  set  a  course  toward  private 
Insurance  companies  and /or  multilateral 
institutions  taking  over  OPICs  function 
■  of  issuing  insurance  contracts,  with  OPIC 
assuming  the  role  of  reinsurer.  The  bill 
authorizes  OPIC  to  Issue  relaiurance  and 
to  enter  into  Joint  arrangements  with 
private  Insurance  companies  and  other 


entities  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  its 
risks.  In  addition.  It  expresses  the  Intent 
of  Congress  that  OPIC  should  place  an 
increasing  portion  of  the  function  of 
writing  insurance  contracts  with  private 
insurance  companies,  with  the  aim  of 
completely  terminating  its  role  as  Insurer 
by  1979-80.  If  OPIC  is  unable  to  meet  any 
of  the  deadlines  for  the  phased  conver- 
sion to  privatization,  it  must  report  the 
reasons  to  the  Congress. 

The  phaseout  dates  were  made  non- 
mandatory  in  order  to  reconcile  two 
seemingly  conflicting  objectives — while 
it  was  thought  Important  to  give  a  clear 
expression  of  the  intent  of  Congress. 
It  was  inappropriate  to  write  mandatory 
dates  into  law.  Given  the  lack  of  expe- 
rience with  joint  arrangements  between 
OPIC  and  private  insurance  companies, 
there  Is  no  certainty  that  total  privatiza- 
tion can  be  achieved.  OPIC  is  still  nego- 
tiating with  the  American  Insurance 
companies,  and  placing  OPICs  role  In 
too  ridged  a  cast  might  Jeopardize  those 
rather  delicate  talks.  As  the  House  will 
continue  to  assess  the  ability  of  foreign 
investment  and  of  OPIC  to  promote  the 
development  of  less-developed  nations, 
It  will  continue  closely  to  scrutinize  the 
program  and  the  conversion  to  privatiza- 
tion. 

The  bill  Includes  various  policy  guide- 
lines for  OPIC.  It  is  directed  to  give  pref- 
erential consideration  to  its  programs  in 
the  least  developed  of  the  LDCs.  the  cut- 
off mark  for  which  Is  set  at  a  per  capita 
income  of  $450 — In  1973  dollars.  OPIC 
should  also  give  preferential  considera- 
tion to  projects  by  small  businesses, 
which  are  defined  as  having  net  worth 
of  not  more  than  $2.5  million  or  total 
asseto  of  not  more  than  $7.5  million.  The 
bill  directs  OPIC  to  serve  as  a  broker  be- 
tween the  development  plans  of  develop- 
ing countries  and  U.S.  investors  by 
bringing  investment  opportunities  to  the 
attention  of  potential  Investors. 

To  take  account  of  the  legitimate  con- 
cern regarding  the  impact  of  U.S.  In- 
vestment abroad  on  the  U.S.  domestic 
economy,  the  subcommittee  wrote  into 
the  bill  a  stiff  provision  on  runaway 
plants.  OPIC  must  reject  any  application 
for  a  project  that  would  significantly  re- 
duce the  number  of  the  investor's  U.S. 
employees  as  a  result  of  the  replacement 
of  U.S.  production  with  production  in- 
volving substantially  the  same  product 
for  the  same  market.  OPIC  must  monitor 
the  projects  to  insure  that  this  provision 
is  not  violated  after  the  Investment  is 
made.  The  bill  also  directs  OPIC  to  con- 
sider the  environmental  Impact  of  proj- 
ects. 

The  bill  authorizes  a  3-year  extension 
of  OPICs  operating  authority.  The  pri- 
mary reason  for  a  3-year  rather  than  a 
2-year  authorization  Is  that  It  will  give 
OPIC  a  better  chance  to  negotiate  a  3- 
year  contract  with  the  private  Insurance 
companies,  rather  than  a  1-  or  2-year 
contract.  The  extra  year  will  not  weaken 
congressional  oversight,  as  the  bill  re- 
quires OPIC  to  report  to  Congress  by 
January  1,  1976.  on  the  possibilities  of 
transferring  Its  activities  to  private  In- 
surance companies  or  multilateral  or- 
ganizations. 

Another  provision  of  the  legl-Matlon 
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prohibits  OPIC  from  issuing  insurance 
for  more  than  90  percent  of  the  value 
of  an  eligible  project,  thereby  assuring 
that  the  investor  retain  at  least  10  per- 
cent of  the  risk.  The  purpose  is  to  dis- 
courage investor  behavior  which  might 
induce  the  host  government  to  expropri- 
ate or  otherwise  jeopardize  an  invest- 
ment. However,  small  businesses  and  in- 
stitutional lenders  would  be  exempt  from 
this  requirement. 

Under  current  statute.  OPIC  can  re- 
quest a  congressional  appropriation 
without  first  obtaining  a  specific  author- 
ization. The  bill  would  end  this  practice 
and  also  not  allow  any  appropriation 
unless  the  insurance  reserve  dropped 
below  $25  milhon.  However,  in  order  to 
meet  its  obligations,  under  emergency 
conditions.  OPIC  would  be  allowed  to 
borrow  for  a  limited  period  of  1  year 
up  to  $100  million  from  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. 

The  bill  extends  the  agricultural  credit 
and  self-help  community  program,  which 
is  designed  to  bring  assistance  to  the 
"grassroots"  level  by  making  available 
credit  ranging  in  amounts  from  several 
hundred  dollars  up  to  $10,000  for  local 
self-help  projects.  It  amends  the  exist- 
ing statute  to  permit  OPIC  to  guarantee 
up  to  50  percent  of  the  loans  under  that 
program,  rather  than  25  percent.  It  is 
hoped  this  change  will  help  attract  addi- 
tional local  capital  to  the  program.  The 
bill  also  moves  the  program  beyond  the 
pilot  stage  and  lifts  the  limitation  of  the 
program  to  five  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. It  is  Intended  that  the  program  be 
extended  to  as  many  countries  as  is  ap- 
propriate within  the  guidelines  of  the 
program  and  considering  the  interests  of 
developing  nations. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  legislation  will 
provide  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation  with  the  needed  legislative 
authority  and  guidance  to  conduct  its 
operations  in  the  public  interest  as  well 
as  the  necessary  flexibility  to  negotiate 
a  beneficial  and  workable  arrangement 
.with  private  insurance  companies. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  one  particularly  important  provision 
hi  this  legislation. 

A  most  important  concern  of  the  sub- 
committee in  its  deliberations  was  the 
Impact  of  OPICs  programs  on  U.S.  em- 
ployment. In  tills  regard,  the  subcom- 
mittee heard  testimony  from  the  AFL- 
CIO.  and  subsequently  wrote  Into  the  bill 
a  stiff  provision  on  runaway  plants.  This 
clause  prohibits  OPIC  from  issuing  any 
contract  of  insurance,  reinsurance,  or 
guaranty  or  providing  flnancial  assist- 
ance for  a  proposed  investment  that  is  ' 
likely  to  cause  a  significant  reduction  in 
the  number  of  the  Investor's  U.S.  em- 
ployees. Furthermore,  the  provision  di- 
rects OPIC  to  monitor  the  representa- 
tions made  by  investors  in  regard  to  this 
matter. 

In  fact,  in  March  1972.  OPIC  estab- 
lished a  rigorous  set  of  guidelines  for 
analyzing  the  effects  of  a  proposed  proj- 
ect on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  and 
employment.  Under  those  guidelines. 
OPIC  would  not  Issue  a  contract  for  a 
project  which  involved  the  closing  down 
of  a  U.S.  plant  and  reestablishing  it  over- 
seas. Nor  would  OPIC  extend  coverage  to 


a  manufacturing  project  that  was  hkely 
to  export  more  than  20  percent  of  its  out- 
put to  the  United  States;  in  particularly 
sensitive  fields,  such  as  textiles,  shoes, 
and  consumer  electronics,  this  level  was 
raised  to  any  significant  amount  of  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States.  Since  estab- 
lishing these  guidelines,  OPIC  has  re- 
jected a  number  of  applications  for  the 
very  reason  that  they  failed  to  meet  the 
criterion. 

The  purpose  of  the  runaway  plant 
clause  in  H.R.  13973  is  to  insure  that 
OPIC  continues  to  abide  by  these  rules 
and  to  apply  them  strictly.  Under  such 
conditions,  the  effect  of  OPICs  programs 
actually  will  be  to  increase  domestic  em- 
ployment. Several  studies  of  U.S.  for- 
eign investment  have  demonstrated  that 
the  overall  effect  of  that  investment  is 
to  increase  employment  in  the  United 
States  through  the  export  of  capital 
goods  to  foreign  plants  and  through  the 
supplying  of  unprocessed  items  to  feed 
U.S.  manufacturing  industries.  So.  the 
effect  of  this  provision  will  be  to  assure 
that  OPIC-assisted  projects  are  actually 
more  beneficial  to  the  U.S.  economy  and 
employment  than  the  average  U.S.  for- 
eign investment. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
commend  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa,  and 
his  subcommittee  for  having  undertaken 
a  very  exhaustive  review  of  the  opera- 
tions of  OPIC.  The  committee's  oversight 
extended  to  both  the  complex  matters  of 
U.S.  objectives  and  foreign  policy  impact, 
as  well  as  domestic  considerations  with 
regard  to  the  impact  on  labor  and  indus- 
try. I  commend  the  gentleman  also  be- 
cause of  the  leadership  which  is  reflected 
in  this  bill  on  the  transition  and  new  di- 
rection for  OPIC  to  take  and  to  Include 
the  guidelines  for  future  operations,  both 
of  which  seem  to  be  to  t>e  a  wise  course  of 
action. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  given 
long  and  devoted  interest  to  this  matter 
and  he  has  made  a  very  important  con- 
tribution to  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say.  first  of  all. 
that  tribute  should  be  paid  to  the  lead- 
ership of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  who 
serves  as  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Subcommittee. 

I  want  to  express  my  strong  support 
for  H.R.  13973.  which  extends  the  oper- 
ating authority  of  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation  (OPIC)  through 
1977. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Cul- 
ver) has  provided  us  with  the  back- 
ground of  OPIC  and  the  specific  provi- 
sion of  this  bill  so  I  shall  be  brief.  OPIC 
was  created  by  the  Congress  in  1969. 
and  given  responsibility  for  operating 
the  private  investment  incentive  pro- 
grams that  previously  had  been  con- 
ducted by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development.  Guarantee  programs  for 
private  Investment  were  first  begun  un- 


der the  Marshall  Plan,  and  later  were  re- 
directed to  assist  development  in  less  de- 
veloped countries  by  providing  insurance 
coverage  against  expropriation  and  oth- 
er risks. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
through  its  oversight  activities  has  taken 
a  keen  interest  in  investment  incentive 
programs.  Last  year  our  Foreign  Ek:o- 
nomic  Policy  Subcommittee  held  exten- 
sive hearings  on  OPICs  operations  which 
clearly  revealed  that  the  new  corpora- 
tion is  successfully  carrying  out  its  man- 
date from  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  OPICs  success  and  ex- 
pertise will  make  it  possible  for  that  cor- 
poration to  undertake  an  experiment 
proposed  in  this  bill.  I  refer  to  the  com- 
mittee's proposal  that  OPIC  be  given  au- 
thority to  enter  into  joint  arrangements 
with  private  insurance  companies,  and 
be  directed  to  move  as  rapidly  as  possible 
toward  transferring  the  writing  and 
management  of  its  political  risk  insur- 
ance contracts  to  private  insurance  com- 
panies. That  is  a  worthy  objective  and 
I  trust  it  can  be  achieved. 

I  should  point  out  that  there  is  gen- 
eral agreement  within  our  committee 
that  OPIC  should  continue  to  fulfill  its 
original  purpose  of  effectively  and  selec- 
tively encouraging  U.S.  private  invest- 
ment in  developing  countries,  a  process 
mutually  beneficial  to  such  countries  and 
to  the  United  States.  This  purpose  should 
not  be  sacrificed  as  private  insurance 
company  participation  in  the  insurance 
program  is  achieved. 

In  extending  OPICs  authority  for  3 
years,  our  committee  recognizes  that  pri- 
vate Investment  reduces  the  need  for  gov- 
ernment-to-govemment  foreign  aid.  Pri- 
vate investment  creates  jobs,  provides 
foreign  exchange,  develops  management 
skills,  and  increases  a  nation's  capacity 
to  develop  economically.  This  bill  adds 
new  mandates  to  strengthen  and  inten- 
sify OPICs  role  in  channeling  U.S.  pri- 
vate investment  into  countries  and  fields 
where  it  Is  most  needed. 

I  strongly  support  our  committee's  de- 
cision to  modify  the  position  taken  in 
1971,  restricting  OPICs  assistance  of 
projects  in  Indochina  countries.  As  peace 
is  restored  in  South  Vietnam,  private  in- 
vestment can  accelerate  that  countr>'s 
achievement  of  self-support.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  Japanese  have 
already  resumed  private  Investment  In 
Vietnam  with  the  support  of  their  Gov- 
ernment's insurance  program.  South 
Vietnam  has  great  potential  for  economic 
progress,  and  the  United  States  should 
assist  In  that  development  by  encourag- 
ing proper  types  of  private  investment 
which  will  reduce  the  need  for  direct 
U.S.  Government  support. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
therefoi-e,  has  recommended  the  prudent 
exercise  of  OPICs  authority  in  Indo- 
china. The  committee  has  directed  OPIC 
to  consult  with  the  relevant  committees 
of  Congress  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible concerning  Its  plans  and  operations 
in  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia. 
OPIC  is  required  to  provide  the  commit- 
tee with  formal  documentation  of  its 
operations  In  Indochina,  including  plans 
for  its  overall  program  and  specifics  on 
Individual  investment  projects.  This  per- 
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mits  us  to  have  continuing  congressional 
oversight  over  OPIC's  operations  in  this 
areas. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve this  legislation  charts  a  senslbk 
new  course  for  the  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  voice  my  support  of  H.R. 
13973,  a  bill  which  extends  the  life  of 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration and  authorizes  it  to  bring  in- 
creased private  risk-taking  into  its  in- 
surance program. 

It  was  argued  by  some  when  OPIC 
was  created  in  1960  that  removing  these 
programs  from  the  AID  agency  would 
increase  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  and 
put  the  programs  into  the  hands  of  a 
new  breed  of  bureaucrats. 

I  am  happy  to  say,  too,  that  the  first 
prediction  has  been  proven  erroneous. 
When  OPIC  began  business  In  1971,  it 
Inherited  from  the  AID  agency  $400 
million  in  claims  and  «85  million  in  in- 
surance reserves.  Now,  some  three  years 
later,  pending  claims  are  only  $4  million 
and  its  reserves  are  $186  million.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Corporation  is  earning  over 
$30  million  per  year,  which  after  pay- 
ment of  the  agency's  expenses  of  $4 
million,  goes  into  its  reserves. 

Thla  record  shows  that  the  second 
prediction — that  the  programs  are  now 
operated  by  a  new  breed  of  bureau- 
crats— has  fortunately  proven  correct.  I 
only  wish  for  the  taxpayers'  sake  that 
this  new  breed  was  more  prevalent. 

As  is  clear  from  the  terms  of  this  bill, 
the  Congress  has  come  to  expect  a  lot 
of  OPIC.  Substantial  goals  were  set  for 
the  Corporption  in  1969. 

Detailed  studies  by  the  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Pohcy  Subcommittee,  the  GAO, 
and  the  Library  of  Congress  have  shown 
that  these  goals  have  been  met.  Now,  we 
set  new  ones  hi  this  bill.  Including  the 
goal  of  turning  much  of  this  25-year-old 
Government  program  over  to  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

These  goals,  by  the  way,  are  not  just 
congressional  objectives.  Almost  from  its 
beginning.  OPIC  has  worked  toward 
their  fulfillment.  Therefore,  I  am  confi- 
dent, and  this  is  also  true  of  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  that  OPIC  will,  with  our  sup- 
port, accomplish  these  goals. 

I  also  want  to  point  out,  however,  that 
we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  critical 
public  Interests  served  by  OPIC.  Cer- 
tainly, no  one  now  contends  that  govem- 
ment-to-government  aid  can  accomplish 
the  enormous  task  of  building  the  econ- 
omies of  the  poorer  countries.  Therefore, 
private  enterprise  must  continue  to  play 
the  role  it  has  long  played  in  bringing 
new  jobs,  technology,  and  skills  to  the 
poor  around  the  world.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee has  lifted  its  ban  on  OPIC  oper- 
ations In  Indochina.  With  OPIC's  bufil- 
nesslilLe  approach,  I  am  confident  that 


the  benefits  of  Its  programs  can  help 
these  coimtrles  achieve  self  support, 
wlthout*undue  risk  to  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 

In  conclusion,  I  hope  that  the  broad 
bipartisan  support  that  OPIC  has  re- 
ceived in  the  subcommittee  and  commit- 
tee will  be  reflected  in  the  vote  on  H.R. 
13973. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Oilman  >. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  join  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  in  support  of  H.R. 
13973,  legislation  I  am  cosponsoring. 
which  extends  authority  for  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation  un- 
til 1977  and  which  establishes  a  time- 
table for  the  phased  transfer  of  the  di- 
rect Insurance  functions  of  OPIC  to  pri- 
vate companies  and  multinational  lend- 
ing institutions. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Economic  Policy  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  I  have  par- 
ticipated in  extensive  hearings  chaired 
by  the  distinguL-ihed  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Culvm)  and  have  taken  part 
in  a  thorough  Latin  American  oversight 
investigation  of  the  effects  of  OPIC  on 
our  South  American  neighbors. 

As  a  result  of  these  hearings  and  In- 
vestigations, it  is  evident  that  OPIC 
serves  a  useful  purpose  in  furthering  our 
Nation's  objectives  in  the  developing 
world. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  the  positive 
evolution  of  OPIC.  While  operating  as 
part  of  our  AID  program,  U.S.  assistance 
with  foreign  Investments  suffered  from 
financial  difficulties  necessitating  Fed- 
eral subsidy.  Today,  however,  as  a  result 
of  sound  and  selective  investment  deci- 
sions, OPIC  operates  more  effectively, 
without  imposing  any  drain  on  taxpay- 
ers funds,  which  at  the  same  time  Im- 
proving our  trade  recreation  with  other 
nations. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  in  support  of  extending  OPIC's 
authority  as  a  vehicle  for  assisting  our 
development  goals  In  other  parts  of  the 
world  by  encouraging  U.S.  investment 
overseas. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Charman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
(Mr.  Fascbll). 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  pending  legislation. 
This  is  another  of  a  series  of  steps  under- 
taken by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
to  provide  new  initiatives  with  respect  to 
foreign  policy  objectives  and  develop- 
ment considerations  of  the  United  States. 
Members  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
last  year  we  provided  a  new  thrust  with 
respect  to  the  foreign  aid  programs.  We 
are  here  today  with  a  bill  which  provides 
a  new  direction,  a  very  important  one, 
tending  towards  transition  to  privati7ji- 
Uon  of  OPIC.  This  is  reflective  of  the 
energy  and  intention  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  to  continue  to  make  im- 
provements and  to  take  initiatives  In 
foreign  policy  matters  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  chairman  of  the 


Subcommittee  on  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs, I  have  long  been  Interested  in  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion and  its  predecessor  office  in  AID, 
both  of  which  have  operated  extensively 
in  the  countries  of  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean. 

I  supported  the  establishment  of 
OPIC  back  in  1969,  and  I  think  the 
legislation  we  have  before  us  today, 
H.R.  13973,  the  OPIC  Amendments  Act 
of  1974,  represents  a  reasonable  next 
step  in  the  evolutionary  process  of  this 
agency.  The  formal  organization  of 
OPIC  in  1971  as  a  Government  corpora- 
tion has  permitted  the  program  to  op- 
erate with  the  best  features  of  two 
worlds:  first,  OPIC  has  brought  from 
the  private  sector  a  businesslike  ap- 
proach to  the  program,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  application  of  principles  of 
risk  management  to  the  selection  of  new 
projects:  and  secondly,  the  corporation 
has  continued  to  carry  out  the  public 
policy  objectives  of  the  program  man- 
dated by  Congress.  OPIC's  Board  of 
Directors  symbolizes  the  blending  of 
pub'lc  and  private  expertise.  Included  on 
the  Board  are  the  Administrator  of  AID 
and  senior  representatives  of  the  De- 
partments of  State,  Treasury,  and  Com- 
merce. 

The  Board  also  includes  six  members 
from  the  private  sector.  Thus,  eacn  proj- 
ect is  subjected  to  broad  scrutiny  ay  t]>e 
Board,  both  in  terms  of  the  Govern- 
ment's interest  and  in  terms  of  a  variety 
of  private  interests.  Private  membership 
on  the  Board  Includes,  by  law,  repre- 
sentatives of  organized  labor,  small  bus- 
iness and  cooperatives.  OPIC  has  shown 
continued  profitability  In  Its  operations 
while  maintaining  the  programs  com- 
mitment to  assist  only  projects  which  are 
truly  helpful  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  poor  coimtrles. 

The  success  of  the  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation  has  encouraged 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to  recom- 
mend to  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  legislation  we  are  considering  today. 
This  bill  represents  a  significant  new  step 
In  the  historical  development  of  this  im- 
portant program  of  providing  Incentives 
selectively  to  private  investors  Interested 
in  going  into  developing  coimtrles.  "Hie 
bill  extends  OPIC's  authority  for  3  years, 
through  December  31.  1977.  Further,  it 
encourages  OPIC  to  continue  experi- 
ments already  begtm  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  turning  over  to  the  private 
sector  all  of  its  direct  xmderwrltlng  re- 
sponsibilities. Private  insurance  compa- 
nies have  shown  considerable  interest  in 
engaging  in  an  experimental  arrange- 
ment with  OPIC  to  determine  how  much 
of  the  program  can  be  imdertaken  by  the 
private  sector.  The  long-range  goal  of 
this  legislation  is  for  OPIC  to  phase  out 
as  a  direct  underwriter  of  Investment  In- 
surance and  for  private  Insurance  com- 
panies to  take  this  over,  with  OPIC  act- 
ing as  a  reinsurer  against  exceptionally 
large,  catastrophic  losses. 

I  think  this  approach  makes  sense,  but 
only  if  the  public  policy  objectives  of 
the  program  continue  to  be  of  primary 
Importance  in  the  selection  of  projects 
to  assist  by  way  of  political  risk  insur- 
ance. It  is  essential  that  In  the  agree- 
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ment  OPIC  negotiates  with  private  insur- 
ance companies  provision  is  made  for 
guidelines  in  the  writing  of  Insurance 
which  require  that  projects  assisted  con- 
tribute to  the  economic  development  of 
the  host  country.  In  my  mind,  this  is 
fundamental  to  continued  Government 
involvement  in  this  program. 

Private  investment  must  play  an  es- 
sential role  in  the  economic  development 
process.  OPIC  contributes  a  careful  ap- 
■  praisal  and  selectivity  to  each  project  it 
assists  to  make  sure  that  those  projects 
insured  are  k>eneflcial,  not  detrimental,  to 
the  development  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  unique  experi- 
ment. This  legislation  reverses  the  trend 
toward  "big  government"  and  represents 
an  attempt  to  transfer  to  the  private 
sector  a  program  that  has  traditionally 
been  a  Government  function. 

I  support  this  effort,  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Burke). 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Policy.  I  want  to  indicate  my  sup- 
port for  H.R.  13973.  the  OPIC  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1974.  I  would  like  to 
compliment  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. Congressman  John  C.  Culver 
of  Iowa,  for  his  hard  work  and  his 
fairness. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Policy  imdertook  an  extensive 
amount  of  study  and  research  on  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion before  it  approved  this  legislation. 
Extensive  hearings  were  held  early  last 
summer,  several  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee undertook  a  study  mission  to 
Latin  America,  and  lengthy  reports  on 
OPIC  were  prepared  by  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service,  and  the  General 
Accoimtlng  Office. 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  pro- 
vide OPIC  with  a  3-year  extension  of  Its 
authority  through  December  31,  1977, 
and  to  give  OPIC  the  legal  authority  to 
enter  Into  joint  underwriting  agreements 
with  private  insurance  companies,  and 
to  reinsure  such  arrangements.  The  bill 
sets  goals  for  OPIC  to  achieve  during  the 
3-year  period  of  its  extension  with  regard 
to  the  amount  of  private  Insiu'ance  com- 
pany participation  which  should  be 
achieved.  If  these  goals  are  not  met, 
OPIC  must  come  back  to  Congress,  and 
explain  why  they  were  not  met  and  w  hen 
they  expect  to  meet  them. 

"The  process  of  Involving  private  insur- 
ance companies  in  what  has  traditionally 
been  a  Government  program  began  back 
in  1971  when  OPIC  was  formally 
organized.  Shortly  after  its  organization, 
after  falling  to  interest  U.S.  private  in- 
surance companies  in  the  program,  OPIC 
went  to  Lloyd's  of  London  and  negotiated 
the  first  of  a  series  of  reinsurance  agree- 
ments. The  success  of  OPIC's  relation- 
ship with  Lloyd's  has  now  encouraged 
private  U.S.  Insurance  companies  to  be- 
come interested  In  the  program,  and 
OPIC  advises  me  they  are  hopeful  of 
concluding  negotiations  soon  with  private 
companies  to  set  up  a  consortium  with 
those  companies.  Under  this  arrange- 


ment, private  companies  would  assume  a 
significant  portion  of  OPIC's  potential 
Insursmce  liabilities  in  return  for  a  shEire 
of  OPIC's  premium  Income.  The  profit- 
ability of  the  OPIC  program  since  the 
agency  was  organized  has  encouraged 
private  companies  to  take  this  step. 

It  is  rare  that  a  Government  agency 
voluntarily  attempts  to  transfer  a  major 
portion  of  its  program  to  the  private  sec- 
tor. This  effort  by  OPIC  represents  an 
encouraging  contrast  to  the  normal  incli- 
nation of  most  Government  agencies 
whose  natural  histincts  are  to  grow  and 
expand. 

This  legislation  before  us  today  repre- 
sents the  Committee's  judgment  that 
OPIC  can  acomplish  this  "privatization" 
without  sacrificing  the  important  public 
policy  objectives  of  the  program  to  assist 
in  the  economic  development  of  poor 
countries.  Private  Investmenc  has  an  im- 
portant role  to  play  in  this  area,  and 
clearly  can  help  to  reduce  the  demand  for 
foreign  aid  funds. 

For  these  reasons.  I  support  this  legis- 
lation, and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  also 
support  it. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Whaleh)  . 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  13973.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
with  the  new  direction  which  this  meas- 
ure provides. 

The  rationale  for  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation  and  Its  prede- 
cessor agencies  rests  on  the  assumption 
that  American  Investment  abroad  con- 
tributes to  economic  development  in  the 
host  country.  It  is  this  thesis  which  this 
body  must  examine  today. 

In  so  doing,  there  are  three  subordi- 
nate questions  which  demand  answers. 

First,  does  foreign  investment  contrib- 
ute to  development  in  the  host  country? 
My  fellow  economists  concur  that  the 
contribution  to  domestic  growth,  in  pari, 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  foreign 
Investment.  True.  Investment  funds 
emanating  from  abroad  do  create  jobs. 
Too.  they  contribute  to  the  host  nation's 
foreign  exchange  holdings.  Any  expor- 
tation of  goods  and  services,  proiduced  as 
a  result  of  the  Investment,  further  en- 
hance the  host  coiu try's  ability  to  buy 
needed  equipment  abroad.  Foreign  In- 
vestment also  expands  the  host  state's 
tax  base. 

But  foreign  Investment  also  may  Im- 
pose certain  costs  upon  the  economy  in 
which  it  is  made.  The  himian  resources 
activated  by  the  Investment  might  better 
be  used  for  other  productive  purposes. 
Any  exports  generated  by  the  invest- 
ment, while  accruing  foreign  exchange 
earnings,  deplete  the  host  countrj's  nat- 
ural and  physical  resources.  These  for- 
eign exchange  holdings,  however,  are  dis- 
sipated as  the  investor  converts  his  earn- 
ings into  his  own  currehcy.  Further,  as 
repatriated  earnings  exceed  the  total 
amount  of  the  Investment,  disinvestment 
In  the  host  country  results. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  econo- 
mists agree  that  foreign  private  invest- 
ment contributes  only  minimally  to  ec- 


onomic development  In  the  host  coun- 
try. Instead,  there  are  other,  more  effec- 
tive, alternatives  by  which  economic 
growth  can  be  achieved. 

Second,  does  Insurance  against  loss 
due  to  expropriation,  inconvertibility, 
and  war  stimulate  foreign  investment? 
The  answer,  of  course,  is  "no."  An  in- 
vestment opportunity  is  not  attractive 
because  it  offers  war,  convertibility,  and 
expropriation  protection.  Rather,  the 
principal — indeed,  only — reason  for  any 
investment — be  it  domestic  or  foreign — 
is  the  prospect  of  a  profit.  Thus,  any 
economic  development  it  which  OFIC- 
insured  investments  might  have  contrib- 
uted stems  not  from  OPIC's  role  but  from 
the  anticipation  of  profits. 

Third,  was  OPIC  an  important  factor 
In  those  Instances  where  American  firms 
decided  to  invest  abroad?  In  answering 
this  query,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
OPIC's  portfolio  covers  only  $3  billion 
of  oiu:  total  $80  billion  In  private  foreign 
investment.  From  my  own  Inquiries.  I 
have  found  that  when  U.S.  companies 
did  obtain  OPIC  coverage,  the  fact  that 
such  insurance  was  available  was  only  a 
marginal  consideration.  In  fact,  most  of 
my  contacts  responded  that,  motivated 
by  profit  prospects,  they  would  have  ap- 
pi'oved  the  investment  decision  even  if 
OPIC  insurance  had  been  unobtainable. 

In  summary:  First,  private  foreign  in- 
vestment contributes  minimally  to  eco- 
nomic growth  In  the  host  country;  sec- 
ond, profit,  rather  than  OPIC  Insurance, 
stimulates  Investment  abroad;  and  third, 
the  availability  of  OPIC  coverage  has 
been  margit^al  in  investment  decisions. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
have  concluded  that  OPICs  direct  insur- 
ance role  should  be  phased  out.  Indeed, 
this  is  the  thrust  o*  H.R.  13973.  This  bill 
provides  that,  effective  December  31. 
1979,  OPIC  should  cease  writing  expro- 
priation and  inconvertibility  insurance. 
By  December  31,  1980,  OPIC  should  dis- 
continue its  war  risk  insurance  program. 
In  addition.  H.R.  13973  expresses  the  in- 
tention that  by  198C  two  special  pro- 
grams authorized  by  section  234(b> 
through  (e)  and  section  240  be  turned 
over  to  other  governmental  agencies  and 
their  activities  limited  to  those  countricb 
with  a  per  capita  income  of  $450  or  less — 
in  1973  U.S.  dollars.  This  means.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  by  January  1,  1981. 
OPIC's  role  should  be  limited  to  that  of  a 
reinsurer.  If  this  objective  Is  achieved. 
O^IC  will  escape  the  "development" 
myth  under  which  it  has  labored  and 
can  pursue  its  true  mission,  that  of  en- 
hancing the  competitive  position  of 
American  firms  in  foreign  markets. 

Because  it  dees  represent  a  significant 
and  needed  change  In  direction.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  shall  vote  affirmativelj-  lor 
H.R.  13973.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
lUicwise. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Cliair- 
man.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Micliigan  (Mr.  Vander  Jagt>. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  this  legislation 
which  extends  for  3  years  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation. 

When  OPIC  was  set  up  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1969.  It  was  given  a  mandate  to 
facilitate  and  mobilize  participation  by 
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U.S.  private  capital  and  skills  in  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  less-developed 
countries.  OPIC  has  had  phenomenal 
success  in  carrying  out  that  mandate 
through  a  program  of  insurance  against 
expropriation,  inconvertibility,  and  war; 
through  limited  financing;  and  through 
promotion  programs.  OPIC  has  made  it 
possible  for  a  less-developed  country  to 
compete  on  a  far  more  equal  footing  with 
a  more-developed  country  for  that  pre- 
cious American  investment  dollar,  and 
it  has  done  this  without  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer. OPIC  does  not  cost  money;  it 
makes  money,  and  I  know  of  no  other 
agency  that  we  have  set  up  that  can 
make  that  same  claim. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  that  the  less 
developed  countries  desperately  desire 
this  kind  of  program. 

A  Uttle  over  a  year  ago  I  was  in  the 
Sudan  and  was  intrigued  that  in  that 
largest  coxmtry  in  all  of  Africa  there  is 
only  about  one  paved  road.  It  leads  out 
of  the  heart  of  the  capital  city,  Khar- 
toum, about  80  miles  Into  the  interior. 
The  Sudanese  call  that  road  "the  Ameri- 
can way,"  not  because  it  was  built  with 
UjS.  foreign  aid  dollars  but  because  clus- 
tered along  both  sides  of  that  road  are 
about  the  only  private  businesses  and 
commercial  enterprises  in  that  entire 
country. 

The  Sudanese  put  their  hope  for  eco- 
nomic development  in  those  free  enter- 
prise businesses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  day  I  was  there. 
It  was  a  national  holiday,  when  families 
are  supposed  to  be  together.  In  spite  of 
that,  70  Sudanese  turned  up  at  the  town 
hall  to  meet  with  me  and  to  plead  with 
me  to  do  whatever  I  could  to  encourage 
U-6.  private  investment  in  their  country 
in  order  to  help  in  their  economic  de- 
velopment. 

The  doors  are  open  wide  in  Sudan  and 
all  around  the  world  in  the  less-developed 
countries  for  U.S.  private  business  in- 
vestment. It  is  the  task  of  OPIC  to  lead 
our  US.  industries  through  those  open 
doors,  where  opportunities  await  them 
and  also  await  the  host  country,  and  in 
the  process  there  are  opportunities  for 
the  objectives  of  UJ8.  foreign  policy. 

This  is  a  very  unique  bill,  because  those 
who  favor  foreign  aid  should  vote  for  it, 
inasmuch  as  it  delivers  the  kind  of  for- 
eign aid  that  is  most  desperately  desired. 
Those  who  oppose  foreign  aid  should 
support  the  bill,  because  it  provides  aid 
without  any  cost  to  the  taxpayer  and 
reduces  the  need  for  appropriated  foreign 
aid. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAOT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  ask 
the  gentleman  this : 

It  does  impose  a  $600-million  obligation 
upcKi  the  people  of  this  country;  does  it 
not? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
any  insurance  program,  whether  it  be  life 
insurance  or  health  Insurance,  Imposes 
some  obligaUon.  OPIC  charges  higher 
premiums  for  this  type  of  insurance  than 
any  other  Government  program  any- 
where in  the  world. 

That  is  why  it  has  been  Judged  to  be 


actuarially  sound,  and  the  proof  of  that 
is  foiuid  in  the  willingness  of  private  in- 
surance companies  to  come  in  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  risk  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  will  ask  this: 
That  is  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman, 
that  it  will  be  actuarially  sound,  and 
that  it  will  not  come  back  to  haunt  the 
people  and  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
to  the  time  of  $600  million;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  is  certainly  our  hope,  and  I  join 
with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  in  ex- 
pressing that  hope.  I  might  also  say  that 
I  believe  conservatives  should  support 
this  bill,  because  with  this  bill  we  export 
oiu-  most  priceless  commodity,  and  that 
is  the  magic  of  our  free  enterprise 
system. 

I  believe  the  liberals  should  also  sup- 
port the  bill,  because  it  is  the  only  ve- 
hicle of  which  I  am  aware  whereby  the 
U.S.  Government  can  shape  the  nature 
of  investments  being  made,  thereby 
maximizing  the  investments  acceptabil- 
ity to  the  host  country  and  minimizing 
the  possibility  of  confrontation  or  ex- 
propriation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing,  I  would  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy,  the  ranking  member  of  that 
that  subcommittee,  but  particularly  to 
the  chairman  for  the  intelligence,  the 
skill,  and  the  diligence  with  which,  for 
over  a  year,  he  has  developed  this  very 
fine  piece  of  legislation.  I  believe  we  all 
owe  him  our  heartfelt  thanks  for  the 
quaUty  of  this  legislation  which  is  before 
us. 

I  would  also  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  pay 
tribute  to  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Marshall 
Mays,  the  president  of  OPIC,  and  his 
staff.  In  1969  we  gave  OPIC  two  direc- 
tives. On  one  hand  we  said,  "Operate 
this  on  a  businesslike  basis  and  make 
money,"  which  they  did.  and  at  the  same 
time  we  said,  "Make  your  investments  in 
the  least  developed  countries  where  the 
risk  is  the  greatest,  because  there  the 
need  is  also  the  greatest." 

Somehow  they  have  been  successful  in 
meeting  those  two  somewhat  conflicting 
mandates.  All  of  us  can  take  justifiable 
pride  in  the  job  OPIC  has  done.  I  believe 
all  of  us  can  support  this  bill  with  great 
pride  and  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration and  for  the  OPIC  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1974,  H.R.  13973. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  I  have  been  following 
OPIC  carefully  since  the  passage  of  the 
original  authorizing  legislation  in  1969. 
and  Its  formal  organization  in  January 
1971.  When  OPIC  took  over  this  pro- 
gram from  AID.  OPIC  was  at  once  con- 
fronted with  a  very  serious  financial  sit- 
uation. Its  investment  Insurance  pro- 
gram faced  over  $400  million  in  claims, 
primarily  resulting  from  expropriations 
in  Chile.  And,  as  a  consequence  the  pro- 
gram had  only  about  $85  million  in  re- 
serves. Many  people  thought  OPIC  was 


bankrupt  and  that  the  program  would 
result  in  failure. 

Today  I  am  pleased  to  note,  however, 
that  OPIC's  financial  situation  has  im- 
proved considerably  In  3  short  years. 
OPIC's  reserves  are  now  about  $186  mil- 
lion, and  pending  claims  are  only  $4 
million. 

OPIC's  net  income  is  now  over  $30 
million  a  year.  The  Corporation  pays  all 
of  its  own  administrative  expenses,  cur- 
rently running  at  about  $4  million  a  year, 
which  is  less  than  the  annual  Interest 
earned  on  the  investment  of  premium 
income. 

In  simimary,  OPIC's  financial  position 
has  improved  considerably,  and  the 
prospects  for  the  future  are  good. 

Since  OPIC  took  over  this  program  in 
1971.  it  has  undertaken  a  number  of  ef- 
forts to  incorporate  risk  management 
practices  designed  to  reduce  potential 
claims.  Beginning  in  1971,  OPIC  nego- 
tiated a  series  of  reinsurance  arrange- 
ments with  Lloyd's  of  London  under 
which  Lloyd's  shares  in  the  payment  of 
claims.  A  new,  3-year  agreement  which 
became  effective  on  January  1,  1974, 
provides  that  Lloyd's  will  pay  about  45 
percent  of  any  expropriation  claim  in 
any  country,  with  annual  limits  of  about 
$18  million  per  country  and  $55  million 
worldwide. 

Further,  OPIC  now  has  designed  an 
experimental  plan  for  a  joint  underwrit- 
ing association  with  private  insurance 
companies.  The  bill  today  before  the 
House  contains  the  necessary  statutory 
authority  to  establish  the  proposed  asso- 
ciation, as  well  as  a  mandate  to  deter- 
mine by  actual  experience  how  much  of 
OPIC's  insurance  program  ought  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  private  sector. 

Specifically,  this  experimental  plan 
will  determine  the  feasibility  of  turning 
over  all  Investment  insurance  under- 
writing to  private  insurance  companies, 
with  OPIC  gradually  reducing  Its  total 
reinsurance  of  private  insurers  against 
exceptionally  large  losses. 

At  the  same  time.  OPIC  has  provided 
assurances  of  fulfilling  the  necessary 
public  objectives  of  the  program.  This 
means  that  projects  approved  by  the 
joint  OPIC-private.  or  eventually  wholly 
private  insurance  association,  will  have 
to  qualify  as  helpful  to  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  their  host  countries,  and  be 
projects  which  are  not  harmful  to  our 
U.S.  balance  of  payments  or  domestic 
employment. 

The  legislation  that  we  are  consider- 
ing today  has  a  lengthy  history  behind 
it.  Beginning  last  summer,  the  foreign 
economic  policy  subcommittee  of  the 
foreign  affairs  committee  held  9  days  of 
oversight  hearings  on  OPIC.  In  connec- 
tion with  that,  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  did  a  lengthy  study  on 
OPIC. 

Later  last  summer,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Multinational  Corporations  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  held  6  days 
of  hearings.  In  connection  with  the  Sen- 
ate hearings,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  conducted  a  study  of  OPIC  over 
a  period  of  about  8  months.  The  subcom- 
mittee completed  their  reports  last  fall, 
and  the  Senate  passed  Its  version  of  the 
legislation  on  February  26,  1974. 
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The  Foreign  Economic  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee again  held  hearings.  This  spring 
on  March  20  H.R.  13973  was  reported  by 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
May  2. 

As  a  result  of  these  hearings  and  re- 
ports, a  substantial  amount  of  congres- 
sional time  and  thought  has  gone  Into 
the  development  of  this  legislation.  To 
my  knowledge,  this  is  an  unprecedented 
attempt  to  develop  this  type  of  public 
sector-private  sector  relationship. 

The  Congress  is  trying  to  "privatize" 
this  important  program,  while  at  the 
same  time  retaining  sufficient  policy  con- 
trol to  maintain  its  public  policy  objec- 
tives. Today's  legislation  envisages  a 
long-term  role  for  OPIC  as  a  reinsurer 
and  assurer  of  the  program's  public  poli- 
cies. I  believe  this  role  is  appropriate  for 
OPIC. 

OPIC's  fundamental  purpose  is  to  en- 
courage U.S.  private  investment  in  de- 
veloping countries  that  will  prove  help- 
ful to  their  economic  development.  Pri- 
vate Investment  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
economic  development  process.  Govem- 
ment-to-govemment  assistance  is  Im- 
portant, too;  but,  if  these  countries  are 
going  to  become  self-sufficient,  they 
must  have  viable  economies.  They  need 
the  capital,  technology,  and  entrepre- 
neurial drive  we  know  that  U.S.  private 
investment  can  provide. 

I  am  delighted  to  note  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Culver),  added  an 
amendment  during  the  subcommittee 
markup  of  this  legislation  which  helps 
our  strong,  personal  Interest  in  full  do- 
mestic U.S.  employment.  This  important 
amendment  prohibits  OPIC  from  assist- 
ing any  foreign  investment  wliich  would 
result  in  a  reduction  of  a  company's  em- 
ployment in  the  United  States  by  trans- 
ferring its  production  overseas  to  serve 
the  same  market  now  served  by  a  U.S. 
plant.  OPIC  now  has  a  clear  statutory 
obligation  to  assure  the  investor's  con- 
formance with  his  representations  to 
OPIC  in  this  regard.  OPIC  wlii  monitor 
thJs  required  investor  conformance  and 
will  report  to  the  Congress  each  year. 

This  amendment  is  consistent  with 
the  policy  OPIC  has  been  following  since 
1972,  but  the  policy  will  now  be  expressed 
as  a  matter  of  law.  This  is  sensible  and 
should  meet  the  legitimate  concerns  of 
labor  about  the  "exporting  of  jobs"  and 
"runaway  industries." 

The  legislation  before  the  House  today 
also  directs  OPIC  to  attempt  to  operate 
the  insurance  program  on  a  self-sup- 
porting basis.  Further,  it  proliibits  OPIC 
from  seeking  appropriations  unless  its 
reserves  are  reduced  to  $25  million.  As 
a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, I  support  these  provisions.  OPIC 
earlier  this  year  testified  that  it  did  not 
expect  to  call  on  the  Congress  for  further 
augmentation  of  its  reserves  except  for 
an  unforeseen  extreme  catastrophe.  That 
is  as  it  sliould  be  for  the  Overseas  Pri- 
;ate  Investment  Corporation. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chariman.  I  wish 
to  express  my  strong  support  for  this 
legislation  and  to  urge  Its  prompt  pas- 
sage.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 


support  HJl.  13973,  the  OPIC  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1974.  Back  in  1969.  I  au- 
thored the  original  House  legislation 
which  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpo- 
ration. Since  then,  as  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic  Pol- 
icy. I  have  regularly  reviewed  the  prog- 
ress OPIC  has  made  during  the  ZVz 
years  of  its  existence,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  legislation  we  are  today 
considering. 

I  have  supported  OPIC  and  its  legis- 
lation through  the  years  because  I 
firmly  believe  that  private  investment  is 
an  essential  ingredient  in  the  mix 
needed  for  poor  coimtries  of  the  world 
to  develop  their  economies.  Our  foreign 
assistance  programs,  are  desirable.  butP 
private  investment  Is  also  needed  if  de- 
veloping countries  are  to  make  prog- 
ress toward  becoming  economically  self- 
sustaining.  Such  investment  helps  to  pro- 
vide the  jobs,  foreign  exchange,  tech- 
nology, and  skills  which  Eire  so  urgently 
needed. 

OPIC  performs  a  useful  role  by  care- 
fully reviewing  each  project  which  comes 
to  it  for  investment  insurance  or  fi- 
nancing to  make  sure  that  such  proj- 
ects are  truly  helpful  to  the  economic 
development  of  the  p>oor  country,  while 
at  the  same  time  are  beneficial  to  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments  and  are  not 
harmful  to  domestic  emplojTnent.  With- 
out OPIC,  there  is  no  U.S.  Government 
agency  which  would  review  private  in- 
vestment projects  to  determine  either 
their  impact  on  the  host  countries,  or  on 
States. 

Since  1971,  OPIC  has  been  working 
with  private  insurance  companies  in  an 
effort  to  determine  how  much  of  its  pro- 
gram can  be  turned  over  to  the  private 
sector.  After  several  years  of  successful 
relationships  with  Lloyd's  of  London. 
OPIC  has  now  been  able  to  Interest  XJS. 
private  Insurance  companies  in  partici- 
pating in  the  OPIC  program  in  a  sub- 
stantial way.  Negotiations  should  be  con- 
cluded, seen  which  will  lead  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Joint  private-OPIC  under- 
writing tissociation  in  which  private  in- 
surance companies  will  assimie  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  potential  claims  lia- 
bility on  Insurance  issue,  in  return  for  a 
portion  of  the  premium  income  collected 
by  OPIC. 

H.R.  13973  gives  OPIC  a  3-year  exten- 
sion of  its  authority  through  1977.  and 
provides  the  agency  with  the  statutory 
authority  needed  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  eventually  turning  over  all  of  its 
insurance  operations  to  the  private 
sector. 

The  bill  establishes  interim  goals 
which  OPIC  must  achieve  during  the  3- 
year  extension  of  its  authority.  If  these 
goals  are  not  achieved.  OPIC  must  report 
to  Congress  on  the  reasons  for  its  in- 
ability to  achieve  the  goals,  and  the  date 
by  which  such  goals  can  be  achieved. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  also 
approved  an  nmendment  I  offered  during 
markup  of  H.R.  13973  wliich  extends  the 
authority  for  OPIC's  Advisory  Council 
through  December  31.  1977.  Under  the 
Federal  AdvisoiT  Committee  Act  of  1972. 
such  advisory  councils  automatically  ter- 
minate unless  they  are  extended  by  law. 


OPIC's  Advisory  Council  has  assisted  the 
agency,  particularly  the  Insurance  Ad- 
visory Committee  which  has  dealt 
specifically  with  the  problems  and  policy 
questions  Involved  with  regard  to  private 
insurance  company  participation  in  the 
prosxam.  Since  the  OPIC  Advisory  Coun- 
cil has  made  significant  contributions 
to  the  program  at  a  very  small  cost.  I  be- 
lieve its  authority  should  be  extended 
consistent  with  the  extension  of  OPICs 
overall  authority. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
this  is  a  good  program  which  should  be 
continued.  The  legislation  provides 
OPIC  with  the  authority  needed  to  al- 
low the  agency  to  engage  in  a  Virtually 
unprecedented  experiment  to  transfer  a 
going  Government  program  to  the  pri- 
vate sector.  I  believe  this  can  be  achieved 
while  still  fulfilling  the  public  policy  ob- 
jectives of  the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  legislation. 


0\^RSEAS  PRIVATE  INVESTMENT 
CORP. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Uli.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
support  the  extension  of  OPIC  because 
I  think  it  has  shown  the  capacity  of 
doing  a  great  deal  of  good  while  at  the 
same  time  avoiding  the  use  of  taxpayer 
money,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  this 
will  continue  in  the  future. 

The  idea  of  helping  the  poor  coun- 
tries of  the  world  through  foreign  in- 
vestment is  not  a  new  concept.  However, 
a  few  critics  now  contend  that  some  for- 
eign investment  is  not  good  for  the  host 
country,  or.  for  that  matter,  for  the  cap- 
ital exporting  country.  However,  OPIC 
does  not  support  all  investments.  The 
reason  the  Congress  created  OPIC  in 
1969  was  to  make  these  programs  more 
selective,  and  the  record  shows  that 
OPIC  has  carried  out  this  mandate. 
Projects  it  supports  must  shew  net  bene- 
fits not  only  to  the  host  country  but  also 
to  the  United  States.  There  is  nothing 
inconsistent  in  this.  Overseas  projects 
can  create  jobs  in  both  the  host  country 
and  the  United  States.  They  can  help  the 
balance  of  payments  of  both  countries. 
And  they  can  produce  tax  revenues 
for  both. 

Insurance  against  political  risks  makes 
it  possible  for  a  potential  investor  to  view 
the  iX)orer  countries  on  a  par  with  the 
more  developed  countries  by  removing, 
for  a  fee.  those  nonbusiness  risks  which 
are  more  likely  to  occur  in  the  poorer 
countries.  In  addition,  a  company  that 
has  insurance  against  these  political 
risks  can  view  its  project  as  a  long-term 
ventiue.  without  the  pressure  to  make  a 
fast  buck  and  pull  out  quick. 

OPICs  insurance  has  also  been  proven 
as  a  mechanism  for  resolving  investment 
disputes  rather  than  causing  them. 
Companies  without  Insurance  who  have 
disputes  with  the  host  country  have  no 
established  procedure  to  follow.  They 
run  to  the  State  Department;  they  run 
to  the  Congress. 

Companies  with  OPIC  insurance  have 
a  procedure  which  they  must  follow  to 
get  paid.  OPIC  does  not  pay  a  claim  as 
soon  as  a  dispute  arises.  The  claimant 
must  negotiate  for  a  year  with  the  host 
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government,  and  these  negotiations 
miist  be  in  good  faith.  OPIC  monitors 
the  negotiations,  it  advises  the  claimant, 
and  has  access  to  the  claimants  books 
and  records.  Hence,  the  possibilities  for 
settlement  of  the  dispute  are  greatly 
enhanced.  And,  if  the  host  government 
and  claimant  reach  a  settlement  satis- 
factory to  OPIC,  OPIC  can  guarantee 
that  the  settlement  will  be  carried  out. 
Thus,  OPIC  takes  the  dispute  from  the 
political  arena  and  turns  it  into  a  busi- 
ness proposition,  thereby  defusing  a 
potential  government- to-government 
conflict. 

I  am  confident  that  the  good  OPIC 
does  will  not  be  diminished  by  the  pro- 
posed effort  to  share  its  liabilities  with 
private  insurance  companies.  I  under- 
stand that  OPIC  will  control  the  imder- 
writing  pohcies  of  the  insiu-ance  associa- 
tion, and  will  continue  its  efforts  to 
amehorate  investment  disputes.  How- 
ever, if  in  moving  to  a  purely  reinsur- 
ance role,  as  envisioned  by  this  bill, 
OPIC  finds  that  the  financial  and  other 
costs  to  the  government  of  this  change 
in  its  role  are  too  great,  we  wUl  have 
an  opportunity  to  reassess  the  thrust 
of  the  OPIC  legislation  when  it  comes  up 
for  renewal  in  1977. 

In  short,  I  beheve  that  this  bill  is 
worthy  of  the  strong  support  of  this 
body. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
pri\'ilege  today  to  express  my  support  for 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpo- 
ration, to  compliment  the  organization 
on  its  accomplishments,  and  to  add  my 
hopes  for  its  future  successes. 

Impending  food  shortages  in  parts  of 
the  lesser  developed  world,  primitive 
economies  expressed  in  chronically  low 
per  capita  incomes  and  the  almost  total 
absence  of  adequate  financial  or  indus- 
trial structures — in  other  words,  the  in- 
creasing gap  l)€tween  the  rich  nations 
and  the  poor  nation?  show  clearly  the 
inability  of  government  aid  prograil^;  by 
themselves  to  meet  the  challenge  of  d*- 
velopment.  ' 

OPIC,  however,  represents  another 
approach  to  the  development  problem — 
an  approach  which  can  make  available 
to  lesser  developed  countries  resources 
far  beyond  those  offered  by  governments, 
and  an  approach  which  promises  re- 
wards to  both  investor  and  host  country 
in  terms  of  profits  as  well  as  good  will. 
OPIC  is  specifically  designed  to  en- 
courage private  investment  in  develop- 
ing countries.  It  provides  preinvestment 
Information  and  counseling  and  some  fi- 
nancial support  for  feasibility  studies.  It 
makes  available  insurance  against  risks 
of  expropriation,  inconvertibility  and 
war,  and  financial  assistance  through 
loans  and  loan  guarantees.  It  has  begun 
a  concerted  effort  to  move  its  in.surance 
function  into  private  hands,  an  effort 
that  wUl  be  more  clearly  defined  and 
directed  in  the  pending  authorization. 
Of  particular  interest  to  me  has  been 
OPIC's  concern  with  encouraging  invest- 
ment by  smaU  businesses.  Some  of  the 
projects  OPIC  has  supported  include: 
five  flour  mills  in  underdeveloped  na- 
tions of  Africa  and  Latin  America  which 
have  brought  new  skills  and  technology 
to  the  people,  provided  tliem  with  bet- 
ter nutrition  and  created  new  markets 
for  American  wheat  exports. 


A  modem  livestock  operation  in  Kenya 
has  revolutionized  the  cattle  industry 
there,  and  upgraded  the  stock  to  the 
point  where  Kenyan  beef  Is  popular  in 
the  export  as  well  as  the  domestic 
markets. 

A  $350  million  bauxite  mining  opera- 
tion in  Guinea  supplies  needed  quanti- 
ties of  an  increasingly  scarce  mineral 
resource. 

An  ice  company  in  Ghana  provides 
needed  refrigeration  facilities  which 
help  insure  an  adequate  food  distribu- 
tion, particularly  fish,  throughout  the 
year,  thus  controlling  inflationary  food 
prices. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  projects 
OPIC  has  participated  in  and  encour- 
aged since  its  founding.  With  this  new 
authorization  and  the  careful  guidelines 
laid  down  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  I  am  confident  the  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  valuable  tool  in  our  effort 
to  encourage  worldwide  economic  devel- 
opment. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  13973,  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1974.  I  first  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Culver),  and  the  Foreign  Economic 
Policy  Subcommittee  which  he  chairs,  for 
their  leadership  on  this  legislation.  Al- 
though not  a  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, I  attended  some  of  the  sessions  and 
was  favorably  impressed  by  the  thorough 
analysis  that  was  made  of  OPIC's  opera- 
tions. As  a  result,  this  bill  is  a  sound 
measure  for  governing  the  future  of  the 
corporation. 

I  agree  that  private  insurance  compa- 
nies should  be  encouraged  as  much  as 
feasible  to  participate  In  OPIC's  insur- 
ance program.  However,  I  hope  that 
OPIC  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  im- 
portant public  purpose  which  it  is 
to  serve.  I  note,  for  example,  that 
thi^  bill  and  the  one  passed  by 
the  Senate  require  OPIC  to  give  pref- 
erential consideration  in  the  opera  lien 
of  Its  programs  to  the  least  developed 
countries  and  to  small  business.  Both 
bills  also  continue  OPIC's  basic  directive 
to  mobilize  and  facilitate  the  participa- 
tion of  U.8.  private  capital  and  skills  in 
the  economic  and  social  development  of 
friendly  less  developed  countries.  These 
are  large  orders  for  a  small  agency,  par- 
ticuarly  when  it  is  also  asked  to  further 
the  employment  and  balance  of  payment 
objectives  of  the  United  States  and  to 
move  as  much  as  feasible  to  a  reinsurers 
role.  Whether  all  of  these  mandates  can 
be  accomplished  remains  to  be  seen. 
However,  I  don't  think  that  we  can  or 
should  remove  any  of  these  guidelines  for 
the  Corporation's  future  performance. 
Each  represents  a  valid  interest  of  the 
Congress  and  I  am  hopeful  that  OPIC 
will  be  able  to  handle  this  difficult  assign- 
ment. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
labor  should  support  this  bill  becau.se  by 
creating  new  markets  OPIC  creates  new 
jobs  for  U.S.  workers.  Those  who  attack 
OPIC  for  creating  a  loss  of  jobs  in  the 
United  States — and  you  will  hear  their 
cries — misunderstand  the  nature  of  the 
OPIC  program.  The  purpose  of  OPIC  is 
not  subsidle.s  to  U.S.  business.  Its  purpose 
IS  to  enable  a  less  developed  country  to 


compete  on  a  more  equal  footing  with  a 
more  developed  coimtry  for  the  U.S.  in- 
vestment dollar  through  its  insurance, 
financing  and  promotion  programs.  The 
programs  attempt  to  make  more  accept- 
able U.S.  private  investment  in  those 
countries  where  the  risk  is  greatest  be- 
cause that  is  where  the  need  is  greatest. 

No  one  can  accuse  this  legislation  of 
leading  to  a  loss  of  jobs  in  the  United 
States  who  has  studied  the  provision  in 
Uie  bill  prohibiting  OPIC  assistance  in 
cases  of  runaway  industries,  and  the  ex- 
planation of  that  provision  given  on  the 
floor  by  the  subcommittee  chairman.  Ob- 
viously the  creation  of  new  markets  cre- 
ate opportunities  for  new  jobs.  For  ex- 
ample. Mr.  Reynolds  testified  that  non- 
availability of  Jamaican  bauxite  and 
aluminum  (an  area  where  OPIC  has 
been  particularly  active)  would  cost  al- 
most 20,000  jobs  at  Reynolds  in  the 
United  States — jobs  where  work  Is  done 
here  on  the  bauxite,  alumina,  or  alumi- 
num that  comes  from  Jamaica. 

The  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  report  to 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  estimated 
that  U.S.  overseas  investment  produced 
a  $3.85  billion  favorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  was  responsible  for  500  000 
jobs  here  in  the  United  States. 

A  Harvard  Business  School  study  in 
January  1974  estimated  that  manufac- 
turing investment  alone  in  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  made  a  net  gain  of 
120,000  U.S.  jobs. 

The  Congressional  Research  Service 
concluded : 

OPIC  already  has  substantial  beneficial 
effecte  In  both  the  balance  of  payments  and 
the  employment  situation,  (in  the  United 
States ) 

Thus,  those  most  concerned  with  jobs 
for  U.S.  workers  should  enthusiastically 
support  OPIC  because  OPIC's  efforts  cre- 
ate jobs  for  U.S.  workers. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  this 
legislation  would  extend  the  life  of  the 
OPIC  Advisory  Council  through  Decem- 
ber 31.  1977.  I  think  It  is  pertinent  to 
point  out  that  the  Advisory  Council  held 
an  imannounceu.  c!osed-door  briefing 
session  last  October,  In  apparent  viola- 
tion of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
Act. 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  a  report  of 
last  November  16  from  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs EMvision  of  the  Congressional  Re- 
^arch  Service,  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
in  response  to  his  request  for  a  review 
of  the  activities  of  advisory  committees 
in  the  field  of  foreign  policy : 

In  addition,  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation  (OPIC)  announced  In  the 
Federal  Register  that  Its  Advisory  Council 
would  meet  on  October  29  from  11:30  am 
to  12:30  p.m.  and  from  2:00  p.m.  to  4  p  m 
The  notice  stated  that  "because  of  limited 
space  .  .  .  persons  who  desire  to  observe  the 
discussion  will  be  admitted  In  the  order  of 
receipt  of  written  application  .  .  ."  The  For- 
eign Affairs  Division  analyst  who  attended 
this  meeting  discovered  that  It  was  preceded 
by  a  closed  brleflng,"  not  announced  pub- 
licly. 

To  require  'written  application"  to  at- 
tend .seems  to  me  unique  among  the  more 
than  1,400  advisory  committees,  although 
some — for  example,  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Social  Security— Insist  that  per- 
sons planning  to  attend  should  send  writ- 
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ten  notice  of  intent.  Whatever  the  OPIC 
Advisory  Council's  purpose,  requiring 
written  application  could  make  it  easy  to 
exclude  unwanted  obsei'vers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  extending  the  life  of 
the  OPIC  Advisory  Council,  we  should 
underscore  our  expection  that  It  will  op- 
erate in  complete  compliance  with  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation  Amendments  Act  of 
1974". 

Sec.  2.  Title  IV  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C. 
2191-2200a)   Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "progress"  In  the  first 
sentence  of  section  231  and  inserting  "devel- 
opment" In  lieu  thereof; 

(2)  by  inserting  ",  insurance,  and  reinsur- 
ance" after  "financing"  the  first  time  It 
occurs  in  clause   (a)   of  section  231; 

(3)  by  Inserting  "in  its  financing  opera- 
tions" after  "taking  Into  account"  in  clause 
(a)  of  section  231 ; 

(4)  by  striking  out  ",  when  appropriate," 
in  clause  (d)  of  section  231; 

(6)  by  Inserting  "and  reinsurance"  after 
"efforts  to  share  its  insurance"  in  clause 
(d)  of  section  231; 

(6)  by  striking  out  clause  (e)  of  secUon 
231  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
f  oUowing : 

"(e)  to  give  preferential  consideration  in 
Its  Investment  insurance,  financbig,  and  re- 
insurance activities  (to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  consistent  with  the  Corporation's 
purposes)  to  investment  projects  Involving 
businesses  of  not  more  than  $2,500,000  net 
worth  or  with  not  more  than  $7,500,000  in 
total  assets;": 

(7)  by  inserting  "and  employment"  after 
"balance-of -payments"  in  clause  (i)  of  sec- 
tion 231; 

(8)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  the  semi- 
colon in  clause  (j)  of  section  231; 

(9)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (k)  of  section  231  and  Inserting 
a  semicolon  In  lieu  thereof; 

(10)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  section 
231  the  following : 

"(1)  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
to  give  preferential  consideration  in  the  Cor- 
poration's Investment  Insurance,  financing 
and  reinsurance  activities  to  Investment 
projects  in  the  less  developed  friendly  coun- 
tries which  have  per  capita  incomes  of  $450 
or  less   in   1973   United   States   dollars; 

"(m)  to  identify  foreign  Investment  oppor- 
tunities in  less  developed  friendly  countries 
and  areas,  and  to  bring  Information  concern- 
ing such  opportunities  to  the  attention  of 
potential  eligible  investors  in  such  countries 
or  areas;  and 

"(n)(l)  to  decline  to  issue  any  contract 
of  Insurance  or  reinsurance,  or  any  guar- 
anty, or  to  enter  Into  any  agreement  to  pro- 
vide financing  for  an  eligible  investors  pro- 
posed Investment  If  the  Corporation  deter- 
mines that  such  Investment  is  likely  to 
cau.se  such  Investor  (or  the  sponsor  of  an 
Investment  project  In  which  such  Investor 
IS  Involved)  significantly  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  his  employees  In  the  United  States 
because  he  is  replacing  his  United  States 
production  with  production  from  such  in- 
vestment which  involves  substantially  the 
siiuie  product  for  substantially  the  same 
market  as  hts  United  States  production;  and 
C-J)  to  monitor  conformance  with  the  rep- 
resentatlona  of  the  Investor  on  which  the 


Corporation  relied  in   making  the  determi- 
nation required  by  clause  (1)."; 

(11)  by  amending  the  section  heading  of 
section  234  to  read  as  follows:  "Investment 
Insurance  and  Other  Programs."; 

(12)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  234  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

"(4)  (A)  It  is  the  intention  of  Congress 
that  the  Corporation  should  achieve  par- 
ticipation by  private  insurance  companies, 
multilateral  organizations,  or  others  in  at 
least  25  per  centum  of  liabilities  incurred 
in  respect  of  the  risks  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraphs (1)  (A)  and  (B)  of  this  subsec- 
tion under  contracts  Issued  on  and  after 
January  1,  1975,  and  in  at  least  50  per  cen- 
tum of  liabilities  incurred  in  respect  of 
such  risks  under  contracts  issued  on  and 
after  January  1,  1978.  If  it  is  not  possible 
for  the  Corporation  to  achieve  either  such 
percentage  of  participation,  the  Corporation 
shall  report  in  detail  to  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  reasons  for  its  inability  to  achieve  either 
such  percentage  of  participation,  and  the 
date  by  which  such  percentage  can  be 
achieved. 

"(B)  It  is  the  intention  of  Congress  that 
the  Corporation  should  not  participate  as  In- 
surer under  contracts  of  insurance  Issued 
after  December  31,  1979,  in  respect  of  the 
risks  referred  to  In  subparagraphs  (1)  (A) 
and  (B)  of  this  subsection. 

"(5)  (A)  It  Is  the  Intention  of  Congress 
that  the  Corporation  should  achieve  par- 
ticipation by  private  insurance  companies, 
multilateral  organizations,  or  others  in  at 
least  12  per  centum  of  liabUities  Incurred  In 
respect  of  the  risks  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (1)  (C)  of  this  subsection  under  con- 
tracts Issued  on  and  after  January  1,  1976, 
and  m  at  least  40  per  centum  of  llabUitlee 
Incurred  in  respect  of  such  risks  under  con- 
tracts issued  on  and  after  January  1,  1979.  If 
It  Is  not  possible  for  the  Corporation  to 
achieve  either  such  percentage  of  partici- 
pation, the  Corporation  shall  report  In  de- 
taU  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  the  reasons 
for  its  Inability  to  achieve  either  such  pw- 
centage  of  participation,  and  the  date  by 
which  such  percentage  can  be  achieved. 

"(B)  It  is  the  Intention  of  Congress  that 
the  Corporation  should  not  participate  as  in- 
surer under  insurance  policies  issued  after 
December  31,  1980,  in  respect  of  the  risks 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  (1)(C)  of  this 
subsection. 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  percent- 
ages of  participation  under  8ubpa]ragn4>hs 
(4)  (A)  and  (5)  (A)  of  thU  subsecUon,  the 
Corporation  may  agree  to  assume  liabUlty  as 
insurer  for  any  insurance  contract,  or  share 
thereof,  that  a  private  Insurance  oc«npany. 
multilateral  organization,  or  any  other  per- 
son has  Issvied  in  respect  of  the  risks  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection, 
and  neither  the  execution  of  such  an  agree- 
ment to  assume  liability  nor  its  performance 
by  the  Corporation  shall  Y»  considered  as 
participation  by  the  Corporation  in  any  such 
Insurance  contract  for  purposes  of  such  per- 
centages of  participation.  However,  it  is  the 
intention  of  Congress  that  on  and  after 
January  1.  1981,  the  Corporation  should  not 
enter  into  any  such  agreement  to  assume 
liabUity. 

"(7)  It  is  the  intention  of  Congress — 
"(A)  that  the  Corporation  should  not 
manage  direct  insurance  issued  on  and  after 
December  31,  1979,  by  any  other  person  in 
respect  of  ri.sks  referred  to  In  subparagraph 
(1)   (A)  or  (B)  of  this  subsection: 

"(B)  that  the  Corporation  should  not 
manage  direct  Insurance  Issued  on  and  after 
December  31,  1980,  by  any  other  person  In 
respect  of  risks  referred  to  In  subparagraph 
(UlO   of  this  subsection;  and 

"(C)  that  on  and  after  December  31,  1980. 
the  Corporation  should  act  only  as  a  rein- 


surer except  to  the  extent  necessary  to  man- 
age its  outstanding  insurance  or  reinsurance 
contracts  and  any  policies  the  Corporation 
assumes  pursuant  to  paragraph  (6) ."; 

(13)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  section  234 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(fl   Other  Insurance  Functions. — 

"(1)  to  make  and  carry  out  contracts  of 
in.surance  or  reinsurance,  or  agreements  to 
associate  or  share  risks,  with  insurance  com- 
panies, financial  institutions,  any  other  per- 
sons, or  groups  thereof,  and  employing  the 
same,  where  appropriate,  as  its  agent,  or  act- 
lug  as  their  agent,  in  the  issuance  and  servic- 
ing of  insurance,  the  adjustment  of  claims, 
the  exercise  of  subrogation  rights,  the  ceding 
and  accepting  of  reinsurance,  and  in  any 
other  matter  Incident  to  an  Insurance  busi- 
ness: 

"(2)  to  enter  Into  pooling  or  other  risk- 
sharing  arrangements  with  other  national  or 
multinational  insurance  or  financing  agen- 
cies or  groups  of  such  agencies; 

"(3)  to  hold  an  ownership  Interest  In  any 
association  or  other  entity  established  for  the 
purposes  of  sharing  risks  under  investment 
insurance:  and 

"(4)  to  issue,  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  it  may  determine,  reinsurance  of 
liabilities  assumed  by  other  insurers  or 
groups  thereof  in  respect  of  risks  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)(1). 

The  amount  of  reinsurance  of  liabilities 
tmder  this  title  which  the  Corporation  may 
icisue  shall  not  exceed  $6(X),000.000  in  any  one 
year,  and  the  amount  of  such  reinsurance 
shall  not  in  the  aggregate  exceed  at  any  one 
time  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  author- 
ized for  the  maximum  contingent  liabUity 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  under  sectioii 
235(a)(1).  All  reinsurance  Issued  by  the 
Corporation  under  this  subsection  shall  re- 
quire that  the  reinsured  party  retain  for  his 
own  account  specified  portions  of  liability, 
whether  first  loss  or  otherwise,  and  the  Cor- 
poration shall  endeavor  to  increaae  such 
specified  portions  to  the  maximum  extent 
piossible."; 

(14)  by  striking  out  "1974"  in  section  235 
(a)(4)  and  inserting  "1977"  In  lieu  thereof: 

(15)  by  striking  out  "Insurance  issued 
under  section  234(8>"  In  subsection  (dl  of 
section  235  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "Insurance  or  reinsurance  Issued 
under  section  234": 

(16)  by  striking  out  subsection  (f)  of  sec- 
tion 235  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"(f)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Corporation,  to  remain  available 
until   expended,  such  amounts  as   may  be 
necessary  from  time  to  time  to  replenish  or 
increase  the  tnsiu-ance  and  guaranty  fund, 
to  discharge  the  IlabUltles  under  Insurance, 
reinsurance,  or  guaranties  issued  by  the  Cor- 
poration or  issued  under  predecessor  guar- 
anty authority,  or  to  discharge  obligations  of 
the  Corporation  purchased  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to  this  subeection. 
However,  no  appropriations,  after  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1975,  shall  be  made  to 
augment   the   Insurance   Reserve   until    the 
amount  of  funds  in  the  Insurance  Reserve 
16  less  that  $25,000,000.  Any  approprUtious 
to  augment  the  Insurance  Reserve  shall  then 
only    be    made   either   pursuant    to  specific 
authorization    enacted    after    the    date    of 
enactment  of   the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment porporatlon  Amendments  Act  of  1974. 
or  to  satisfy  the  full  faith  and  credit  pro- 
vision  of   section   237(c).   In   order   to   dis- 
charge   liabilities    under    investment    insur- 
ance or  reinsiu^uce.  the  Corporation  is  au- 
thorized to  issue  from  time  to  time  for  pur- 
chase by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  its 
notes,   debentures,   l>onds.   or   other  obiiga- 
tlous:    but   the   aggregate   amount   of  such 
obligations  outstanding  at  any  one  time  shall 
not  e.\ceed  $100,000,000.  Any  such  obligation 
shall  l)e  repaid  to  the  Treasury  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  issue  of  such  obliga- 
tion. Any  such  obligation  shall  bear  lntere;>t 
at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Treasury,  taking  Into  conslderaUon  the  cur- 
rent average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
of  comparable  maturities  during  the  month 
preceding  the  issuance  of  any  obligation  au- 
thcrized  by  this  subsection.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  purchase  any  obligation 
of  the  Corporation  Issued  under  this  subsec- 
tion, and  for  such  purchase  he  may  use  as  a 
public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds  of  the 
sAle  of  any  securities  Issued  under  the  Sec- 
ond Llbo-ty  Bond  Act  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation  Amendments  Act  of  1974.  The 
purpoees  for  which  securities  may  be  issued 
under  such  Bond  Act  shall  Include  any  such 
purchase."; 

(17)  by  striking  out  "and  guaranties"  In 
subsection  (a)  of  section  237  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ',  guaranties, 
and  reinsurance"; 

( 18)  by  striking  out  "or  guaranties"  In 
subsection  (a)  of  section  237  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  th«reoC  the  following:  ",  guaranties, 
or  reinsurance": 

(19)  by  striking  out  "or  guaranty"  both 
times  It  occurs  in  subsection  (bj  of  section 
237  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  both  times 
the  following:   ",  guaranty,  or  reinsurance"; 

(20)  by  inserting  ",  reinsurance,"  after 
"insurance"  both  times  it  occurs  in  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  237; 

(21)  by  Inserting  ",  reinsurance."  after 
"insurance"  the  first  two  times  it  occurs  in 
subsection  (di  of  section  237; 

(22>  by  ctrilUng  out  "or  Insurance"  in  sub- 
section (d)  of  section  237  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  ",  insurance,  or 
reinsurance"; 

(23)  by  atriking  out  "or  guaranty"  in  sub- 
section (e)  of  section  237  and  inserting  ", 
guaranty,  or  reinsurance"  in  lieu  thereof; 

(24)  by  inserting  ",  reinsurance."  after 
"Insurance"  both  times  It  occurs  in  subsec- 
tion (f)  of  section  237; 

(25)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  .subsection  (f ) 
of  section  237  the  foUowlng:  "Notwithstand- 
ing the  preceding  sentence,  the  Corporation 
shall  limit  the  amount  of  direct  insurance 
and  reinsurance  issued  by  it  under  section 
234  so  that  risk  of  loss  as  to  at  least  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  investment  of  the  insured 
and  Its  affllifttes  In  the  project  is  borne  by 
any  person  other  than  the  Corporation  on 
the  date  the  Insurance  Is  Issued.  The  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  not  apply  to  any  loan 
by  an  insurance  company,  ptenslon  fund,  or 
other  Institutional  lender,  or  to  any  Invest- 
n>ent  by  a  small  busineas."; 

(2«)  by  inserting  ",  insurance,  or  reinsur- 
ance" and  "gxiaranty"  in  subsection  (g)  of 
section  237; 

(27)  by  striking  out  "or  guaranties"  in 
subsection  (h)  of  section  237  and  inserting 
",  guaranties,  or  reinsurance"  in  lieu  there- 
of; 

(28)  by  inserting  ",  reinsurance,"  after 
"insurance"  In  subsection  (1)  of  section  237; 

(29)  by  inserting  ",  relnstu^nce, "  after 
•ins'irance  •  both  times  it  occurs  in  subsec- 
tion (k)  of  section  237;  and 

(80)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  239 
the  following: 

"(h)  Within  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment (Corporation  Amendments  Act  of  1974 
the  Ckjrporation  shall  develop  and  imple- 
ment specific  criteria  intended  to  minimize 
the  potential  environmental  implications  ot 
p.-ojects  undertaken  by  Investors  abroad  In 
accordance  with  any  of  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  this  title. 

"(1)  It  Is  the  Intention  of  Congress  that 
o'l  or  after  December  31.  1979.  the  President 
shall  transfer  all  programs  under  sectton  234 
(b»  through  (e)  or  aecUon  240.  and  all  ob- 
l.gations,  assets,  and  related  rlghU  and  re- 
Bponslblllttee  arising  out  of,  or  related  to, 
such  programs  to  any  other  agency  of  the 
United  States 

"(J)   On  and  after  December  81,  1979,  aU 
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programs  authorized  under  section  234  (b) 
through  (e)  or  section  240  shall  be  limited 
to  countries  with  a  per  capita  income  of  8450 
or  less  in  1973  United  States  dollars."; 

(31)  by  striking  out  "26  per  centum"  In 
subsection  (b)  of  section  240  and  inserting 
"50  per  centum"  in  lieu  thereof; 

(32)  by  striking  out  "1974"  in  section  240 
(h)  and  Inserting  "1977"  in  lieu  thereof: 
and 

(33)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  of 
section  240A  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  foUowlng:  "(b)  Not  later  than  January 
1,  1976,  the  Corporation  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  an  analysis  of  the  possibilities  of 
transferring  all  of  iu  activities  to  private 
Insurance  companies,  multilateral  organiza- 
tions or  institutions,  or  othr  entitles." 

Mr.  CULVER  f during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE  AMENDME>?TS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  Amendment:  On  page  8.  Due  3, 
immediately  before  "The  amount"  Insert  the 
following: 

The  authority  granted  by  paragraph  (3) 
may  be  exercised  notwithsUnding  the  prohi- 
bition under  section  234(c)  against  the  Cor- 
poration purchasing  or  investing  in  any  stock 
in  any  other  corporation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  reqtiisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  remarks  in 
opposition  to  this  bill  will  be  brief. 
It  provides  for  another  enormous 
obUgation  ujxjn  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. We  have  already  spent  billions  of 
dollars,  $260  billion  by  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year,  on  foreign  aid  of  one  kind  and 
another.  Many  billions  of  the  $260  billion 
were  spent  in  the  stated  hope  that  the 
expenditure  of  that  money  would  pro- 
vide a  "climate"  favorable  for  American 
investments  and  basiness  opportunities 
overseas.  There  should  now  be  an  ex- 
planation of  the  reason  why,  with  the  ex- 
penditure of  such  a  staggering  amount 
of  money,  that  such  a  climate  has  not 
been  developed,  and  without  the  neces- 
sity for  an  insurance  company  known  as 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration. 

I  say  to  the  Members  of  the  House  if 
you  approve  this  bill  you  will  be  obligat- 
ing the  taxpayers  of  this  country  to  the 
time  of  $600  million  or  more,  and  It  Is  an 
obUgation  that  ought  not  to  be  imposed 
upon  them  at  this  time,  if  ever. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  absolutely  no 
justification  for  loading  on  the  backs 
of  our  citizens  an  obligation  of  $600 
million  to  protect  American  investors 
who  take  their  money  abroad.  This  pro- 
gram even  protects  such  Investors 
against  risks  in  foreign  countries  to 
which  businessmen  in  the  United  State.s 
are  subject  but  for  which  they  would  not 
be  indemnified  by  federally  backed  in- 
surance. 

This  is  special  privilege  legislation 
with  a  vengeance,  and  by  every  applica- 
tion of  reason  it  ought  to  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  many  years  in  tliis 
haU  I  have  tried  to  discuss  with  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  the  kind  of  prob- 
lems that  I  believe  are  responsible  for 
the  conditions  we  find  ourselves  in. 

I  note,  and  I  congratulate  the  sponsors 
of  this  legislation  upon  one  thing,  and 
that  is  that  finally  on  page  7  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  in  referring  to  section  (10) 
*n)  they  admit  something  that  every 
Member  of  the  Congress  who  is  sup- 
posed to  be  on  this  floor  has  denied  over 
the  years:  they  admit  that  we  do  have 
such  a  thing  as  runaway  industries  that 
are  covered  by  this  legislation. 

OPIC  operates  a  multibillion  lending 
and  insurance  program  that  has  served 
to  accelerate,  at  the  taxpayers'  expense, 
the  expansion  of  U.S. -based  multina- 
tional industries  abroad,  and  the  ex- 
portation of  U.S.  job  opport'jnities. 

OPIC  guarantees— that  Is,  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation- 
guarantees  with  American  dollars  the 
insurance  of  investments  against  losses 
from  political  upheavals  and  wars. 

I  note — and  I  will  put  into  the  record 
at  this  time  with  my  thoughts— the  com- 
plete list  of  the  1973  OPIC  insurance 
programs. 

I  note,  just  as  a  matter  of  passing  at- 
tention to  the  hiterest  of  the  Members, 
that  one  of  them  is,  not  being  much,  but 
it  is  the  Champion  Spark  Plug  Co. — not 
exactly  a  small,  needy  American  enter- 
prise, to  build  and  manufacture  ceramic 
spark  plug  insulators  in  Venezuela  with  / 
a  $2,656,000  Investment,  guaranteed,  of 
course,  by  this  Insurance  to  $2,674,000. 
Actually,  the  insurance  Is  greater  than 
the  investment. 

But  this  is  the  part  that  I  want  to 
bring  out  to  the  Members.  Recently  on  a 
trip  on  a  freighter  we  loaded  at  Phila- 
delphia practically  90  percent  of  the  ex- 
port load  or  cargo,  mostly  automobile 
parts  and  other  items  of  manufacture 
that  were  delivered  at  the  port  and  to 
the  wharf  on  the  Canadian  National 
Railway  cars  because  they  came  from 
Canada.  When  we  got  down  to  Venezuela 
we  unloaded  these  particular  parts  that 
had  been  made  in  Canada,  and  carried 
on  a  subsidized  American-flag  ship,  a-, 
they  called  it,  and  there  we  loaded  truck 
frames  made  In  two  plants  down  there 
that  are  owned  by  two  American  com- 
panies, and  brought  them  back  up  to  th»» 
United  States. 

This  OPIC  has  been  praised  by  every- 
body as  the  kind  of  spending,  if  it  Is 
spending— which  is  not  exactly  Govern- 
ment spending— that  Is  done  to  Increase 
our  expoits  and  to  guarantee  Americans 
a  competitive  position  In  foreign  coun- 
tries. Every  one  of  these  companies  that 
is  on  here  that  has  had  the  guarantee  of 
OPIC  Is  In  one  manner  or  another  ex- 
porting back  to  the  United  States. 

If  I  want  to  build  a  plant  somewhere 
in  Westmoreland  County,  my  home, 
there  is  no  program  to  guarantee  me 
against  inflationary  costs,  that  makes  it 
possible  for  me  to  pay  the  interest,  or 
that  makes  it  poesible  for  me  to  be  sure 
that  that  plant  will  be  protected  In  any 
kind  of  a  riot,  except  that  I  have  to  pay 
an  awfully  high  premium  for  It. 
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The  expansion  of  a  commercial  bank 
in  Panama.  I>oes  anybody  think  that 
Panama  Is  a  developing  nation? 

The  Republic  of  China.  Have  any  of 
tlie  Members  been  there  lately?  Have 
they  seen  the  hundi'eds  of  thousands  of 
workers  who  are  producing  goods  for  the 
United  States  of  Americas  marketplace 
that  has  driven  35  percent  of  the  shoe- 
makers out  of  their  jobs  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  alone? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dent  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Del  Monte  International 
Corp.  This  tells  a  tale  that  the  Members 
ought  to  hear,  and  they  ought  to  ponder 
about  it.  Del  Monte  International  Corp., 
$23,250,000  in  Kenya  growing  and  pro- 
ducing pineapple  and  other  agricultural 
products.  If  all  of  the  people  in  Kenya  ate 
nothing  but  pineapple  24  hours  a  day, 
they  could  not  eat  the  pineapples  that 
are  produced.  But  what  has  happened? 
The  largest  agricultural  product  in  Ha- 
waii is  pineapple,  and  there  is  no  pine- 
apple industry  left  because  OPIC  guar- 
anteed the  expansion  not  only  in  Kenya, 
but  in  Korea  and  in  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands. We  are  not  growing  an  Immense 
tonnage  of  pineapple  in  Hawaii.  Why? 
Because  of  this  and  other  endeavors  of 
this  Nation  of  ours  under  the  guise  of 
being  helpful  to  American  industry, 
under  the  guise  of  creating  an  atmos- 
phere for  the  exportation  of  American 
products. 

Do  you  know  what  we  have  exported? 
I  will  tell  the  Members  what  we  have 
exported.  We  have  exported  jobs.  All 
over  the  world  we  have  exported  jobs, 
and  the  day  of  reckoning  is  coming.  We 
have  shifted  from  a  $67  billion  surplus 
in  foreign  countries  to  a  deflcit  of  $107 
million,  and  we  caiinot  do  that  very 
easily.  We  could  never  make  that  many 
mistakes,  or  such  an  enormous  mistake 
as  we  have  made  in  this  country  In  the 
last  12  years  without  a  blueprint. 

We  carmot  make  that  many  mistakes 
accidentally. 

I  am  talking  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress as  one  who  has  traveled  and  seen 
in  every  port  of  the  world  almost  the 
lifeblood  and  strength  of  my  Nation, 
the  hopes  of  my  people  for  jobs  In  the 
future,  and  at  the  present,  being  poured 
out  to  the  tune  of  one  item  alone.  Let  me 


give  the  Members  a  fact,  and  I  want 
them  to  take  it  and  analyze  it,  and  If  I 
am  wrong,  I  will  get  on  the  floor  and 
apologize  to  everyone  in  here. 

The  $250  billion-odd  of  foreign  aid 
plus  the  interest  paid  on  the  borrowed 
moneys  of  the  United  States  total  an 
amount  within  $10  billion,  one  way  or  the 
other,  of  the  national  debt  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Do  the  Members 
know  that  with  all  our  mistakes  and 
spending  and  foolishness  we  have  been 
able  to  generate  in  this  great  Nation  of 
ours  the  cost  of  all  the  foolish  things  we 
have  ever  done.  Including  the  wars,  but 
we  have  never  been  able  to  generate 
enough  for  nonreturnable  items  such  as 
foreign  aid  and  the  interest  we  have  paid 
over  the  years. 

We  are  now  going  to  be  asked  for 
something  over  $20  billion  more  increase 
in  the  national  debt. 

If  this  has  been  a  successful  venture, 
why  do  we  have  to  borrow  money?  Why? 
I  will  tell  the  Members  why. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  would  like  to  be  able  to 
finish  my  statement  but  I  will  yield  to 
the  gentleman  briefly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statement.  Why  do  not  these 
overseas  venture  businesses  provide  their 
own  insurance? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  cannot  quite  answer  that, 
but  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  protect 
$4,640,000  for  the  Chemical  Bank  for  ex- 
pansion of  mining  facilities.  Think  of  it 
now,  that  Is  for  mining  facilities. 

IVIr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Shuster). 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  for  his  comments 
and  I  associate  myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Shuster)  . 

It  Is  not  a  popular  thing  nor  the  thing 
I  like  to  do  to  get  up  and  tell  the  Mem- 
bers these  things  because  I  know  It  will 
not  chsmge  the  mind  of  anyme  and  It 
has  not  in  the  last  20  years,  and  I  do  not 
expect  to  have  any  better  experience  now, 
but  let  me  tell  the  Members  as  I  have 
over  the  last  20  years,  time  and  time 
again,  that  the  string  runs  out  and  the 
string  Is  going  to  run  out  sometime  be- 
tween now  and  what  Is  supposed  to  be 
the  200th  year  of  independence  for  this 
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free  Nation.  When  we  celebrate  that 
event  in  1976,  we  will  have  been  strong 
enough  and  smart  enough  to  have  diifted 
from  complete  independence  of  any  na- 
tion on  the  face  of  the  Earth  to  complete 
dependence  in  many  of  the  items  of 
everyday  life. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  OPIC  operates  a 
multibillion-dollar  lending  and  insurance 
program  that  has  served  to  accelerate,  at 
the  taxpayer's  expense,  the  expansion  of 
U.S.  based  multinationals  abroad,  and 
the  exportation  of  U.S.  jobs.  The  OPIC 
guarantees  that  profits  on  overseas  in- 
vestments can  be  changed  into  dollars, 
and  insures  investments  against  losses 
from  political  upheavals  and  war.  OPIC 
has  become  an  anachronism  and,  despite 
its  original  goals,  it  has  become  an  insur- 
ance agency  for  U.S.  based  multina- 
tionals. I  have  included  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks  a  list  of  OPIC-insured  projects, 
and  If  you  will  glance  at  it,  you  will  find 
that  the  majority  of  the  projects  Insured 
are  those  sponsored  by  multinationals. 
OPIC  continues  to  operate  under  the 
guise  of  helping  manuf  ticturers  maintain 
a  competitive  position  in  the  United 
States  and  world  market. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  OPIC  larks  not  only 
necessary  information  to  determine 
whether  a  move  overseas  is  actually  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  U.S.  industry  from 
foreign  competition,  but  OPIC  also  lacks 
even  a  precise  description  of  the  product 
manufactm-ed  overseas  or  the  extent  of 
foreign  competition,  if  any.  This  is  an 
unacceptable  situation,  particularly 
when  in  many  instances  a  multinational 
bases  its  move  abroad  on  the  availabil- 
ity of  cheap  labor  and  tax  shelters.  OPIC. 
by  virtue  of  its  existence,  tacitly  encour- 
ages Import  flooding,  a  practice  of  multi- 
nationals, who  make  goods  abroad  and 
import  them  for  assembly  here,  thereby 
avoiding  duties  and  tana's  on  finished 
products.  These  imports  compete  directly 
with  smaller,  domestic  industries  that  do 
not  have  the  capital  or  desire  to  invest 
abroad.  The  existence  of  multinationals 
serves  to  drive  these  smaller  companies 
out  of  business  and  has  a  serious  eCfect 
on  the  entire  economj-  of  this  country. 

A  Senate  subcommittee  report  dis- 
closed that  79  percent  of  all  OPIC-issued 
insurance  was  provided  to  corporations 
on  the  Fortune  list  of  the  largest  500  cor- 
porations and  the  50  largest  banks.  These 
are  multinationals,  who  are  leading  the 
movement  to  export  U.S.  jobs  and  U.S. 
production.  I  include  the  following: 


Company,  country,  and  project 


Slie  of 
investment 


Largest 

single 

current 

coverage 


AmerkanPresldent  Lines,  Ltd  .  Philippines:  Stevedoring  facility .  $450,000 

AmpexCorp  ,  Republic  of  China:  Recording  and  computer  components.  5.  315,000 

Aihor  Acres  Farms  Inc.,  Thailand:  Poultry  farm. 100,000 

Arnico  Steel  Corp.,  Philippines:  Manufacture  of  steel  grinding  balls. .  1,  TM.  000 
8  G  Shrimp  Sales  Co.,  Guyana:  Expansion  of  trawler  servicing  com- 
pany   30,000 

Bank  ol  America  NT  4  SA.  Panama:  Expansion  of  liank 750,000 

Bank  of  America,  Tunisia:  Expansion  of  commercial  bank 64^  000 

Barden  Corp  .Singapore  iManulactureo!  precision  part*  1  050  000 

B.ivoiient  Holding  Corp  ,  Korea:  Regional  lending  institution 300.000 

BouiidsgreenCo,  Ltd  ,  Indonesia.  Manufacture  of  textiles 6.000,000 

Biislol-Myers    Overseas   Corp.,    Indonesia:   Manufacture  ot   phar- 
maceuticals, cleaning  aids,  other  consumer  products  1  254  000 
C-W  International  Inc.,  Republic  of  China:  Manufacture  of  electronic 

component* 350,000 

Champion  Spirk  Plug  Co.,  Venezuela:  Manulacture  of  ctramk  tpirk 

plug insulatora 2,656,000 


{450,000 

3.  050. 000 

100.000 

845,000 

30.000 
750,000 

80,000 

550.000 

300,  (XIO 

3  600.  000 

500.000 

350,000 

2,674,000 


Company,  country,  and  project 


Size  of 
investment 


Largest 

single 

current 

coverage 


Chase  International  Investment  Corp  .  Iran:  Production  and  marketini 

of  agricultural  pioducts  and  livestock Jl,  200  000 

Chemical  Bank.  Indonesia:  Expansion  of  mining  facility    .  4  640000 

Chemical  Inteinational  Finance  Ltd.  Indonesia:  Cement  plant 749.000 

Coca-Cola  Export  Corp..  Indonesia:  Sctl  diink  base 2.500,000 

Continental  Illinois  Bank  S  Trust  Co  of  Chicago.  Indonesia:  Construc- 
tion and  operation  ol  hotel 8,000,000 

Continenial    International   Finance  Corp.,  Thailand:   Intermediary 

lending  institution    410.000 

Continental  Ore  Corp.,  Kenya:  Mining  and  processing  of  fluorspar.'..  206^000 

Cophag,  A.  6..  Indonesia:  Manufacture  ot  pharmaceuticals 500,000 

Del  Monte   International   Inc.,   Kenya:  Growing  and  processing  of 

pineapples  and  othei  agricultural  products 23,250,000 

Do«  Chemical  N.V.,  Brazil;  Expansion  of  chemicals,  plastics  tnd 

•gricultural  products.... 2.119,000 

E.  I.  duPont  de  Nenwuis  &  Co.,  Brazil :  Expansion  of  plant,  caustic  soda.  10,  000, 000 


$600,000 

4.640.000 

995.370 

250.000 

3.  446,  000 

410,000 
206.800 
530.000 

14, 790,  000 

1  741,  951 

4,  700. 000 
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CMi^iny,  CMotry,  ami  projact 


Size  of 

investment 


Largest 

sinjle 

ci/rrent 

coven  (e 


Ferro  Cccp..  Venenata :  Manufacturinf  and  marketing  of  porcabw  and 

ceramic  products 

Fufclity  InternaUonal  BaAk,  India:  Expansion  of  ptiwate  development 

twnk 

rmX  Israel  Onelepwent  Corp.  and  BaWwin  Securities  Corp.,  Israef: 

lflvestiii«at  company 

First  National  City  Bank,  EJ  Salvador:  Expansion  of  banit 

First  Natianal  City  Overseas  Investment  Corp.  and  Nessus  investment 

Corp  .  Repijt)«K  of  Ctuoa :  Trust  and  mvestoerit  operation 
Fishbach  S  Oman  Internatioaal,  Afjhanistao:  Construction  of  intake, 

powertiouse  and  swrtcbyard 
Fonyille  Enterpiises  Inc..  Kenya: Cattle  rand? 
General  Electric  (USA)  CorUactor  Equipment  Ltd..  Singapore:  Manu- 
facture of  metal  engineering  products 
General    Electric   Co..   Torkey:   Msmifacture  «t  coofing  units   for 

refrigeraiors 

GilletteCo.,  Indonesia:  Pa^or  blade  plant 

Si«ette  Co.,  Iran:  Raior  Made  plant  .         

GJJette    Inlernaitend    Capital   Corp..   Jamaica:    Expansion  "otVaror 

blade  plant  

GIRette  tn.  and  Compania  Interameiicana  Gillette,  S.A  ,  Philipames 

Razor  blade  plant 
Great  Northern  Nekoosa  Corp.,  Paoana:  Manufacture  of  corrugated 

krati  paper  (expansion)  . . . 
GTE  Internatioaal  Inc.  Israel:  Mawrtacturc  of  electranics  equiMnent 

(expansjan)    

Hawaiian  Agronomics  Co  Inc.  andOiam'ond  A  Cattle  Co^  iran :  Produc- 

lion  and  marketinf  of  agriojltural  products 
iobn  D.  Hotlincswortb  on  Wkeels.  Inc  ,  Brazil:  Manufacture  of  textile 

machinery 

Herwel  International  Corp.,  Plwlippines:  Expansion  of  feod  processing 

InmontCorp..  Indonesia:  Expansion  of  printing itdt.industiiarfinfaihes, 

and  textile  color  plant 
Intarcontinental  Hotels  Corp..  Brazil:  Construction  and  aoeration' of 

hotel 

Intel  continental  Hotels  Ltd  ,  Ivory  Coast:  Expansion  of  liofel 

International  Oiiry  Engineering  Co ,   Iran:  Processing  of  fresh  and 

frozen  datry  prod^ts  and  other  foods 


{2S5,0OO 

U,SOO 

17, 702. 000 
1,000,000 


J255,000 

II,  J49 

7,  g?5,  000 
1,000  000 


2, 000. 000        2. 000, 000 


6,800  000 
248.000 


2  000.000 
137.  141 


Company,  country,  and  project 


Size  of 
investment 


1.627  000        lliS.OOO 


196.000 

906.500 

2.264.000 

212.000 

373.000 

600.  COO 

1.  310. 000 

3.  400.  000 

810,000 

2.018.000 

132  000 

3.800.000 
1,000,000 


195.  758 

606.545 

2, 264. 000 

151.000 

4SO.00O 

500.  OOl 

1,310.000 

703.000 

810.000 

631.966 

138  500 

4J9.  726 
921,000 


1,500,000        1,500.000 


International  Paper  Co.,  Ptiilippines:  Expansion  of  pulp  and  papermill 
Kaiser  Cement  &  Gypsum  Corp.,  Thailand:  Mining  and  processiiw  of 

fluorspar 

Kaiser  Cement  SGypsom  Corp.,  Thailand:  Expansion  ol  cement  plant 

and  sales  facility..  

Keltogg  Co ,  Guatemala:  K'anufacture  ol  cereal  and  related  produc's 
Kimberly-Clark  Corp..  Korea :  Manufacture  ol  disposable  tissue  paper 

products 

John  £.  Lawrence.  India:  Manufacture  ol  electronic  components 
Levi   Strauss    International,    Philippines:    Manufacture   of   wearing 

appar^   . 
Linson  Investments  Ltd  ,  Indonesia:  Manufacture  of  pharmaceuticals 
Liquid  Caiboric  Corp.,  Korea:  Manufacture  of  carbon  dioxide  and 

related  product"; 
Liauid  Nilroeen  FrocessingCo.  Brazil :  Fortified  thermoplastic  manu- 
facturing plant 
Magcobar    Venezuela    C  A.    &    Drpsser    AG     (Vaduz),    Indonesia: 

Establishment  ol  dnlbnc-mud  preduchon  and  servicing  company 
Maren-San  Hair  Fashions  Ltd  (tJ.S.A.),  Kcrea:  Kanufactuie  ol  human 

and  syn.'hetic  hair  products 
Mobil  Petroleum  Co  .  Int.  Philiprines:  Expansion  ol  refinery  . 
Morpan  Guaraity  International  Finance  (^ip.  Caraeioon:  Expansion 

ol  commercial  bank 
Morgan  Guaranty   International  Finance  Corp.,  Republic  ol  CNna- 
Branck  bank 

Rosemary  Mortellaro.  Panama:  Cattle  ranch 

Pacific  International  Foods  Co.,  Koie^:  Grain  e'ev»t?r 
Philadelphia  Inle'national  Investment  Corp.,  Thailand:  Investment 

bank 

Ro-Search  Inc..  Dominican  Republic:  Expansion  of  footwear  plant 
Seaboard  Overseas  Ltd..  Liberia:  Flour  miN  . 
Semreh  Enterorises  Ltd..  Singapore:  Kanulacture  of  hermetic  motors 
E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  Inc.  Iran:  Expansion  of  pharmaceuticals  facility 

Standard  Fruit  Co  ,  Nicaraeua:  Banana  plantation 

Tan-fy  Corp.,  Korea :  Manufacture  ol  electronic  and  acoust.c equipment 
TAW  International  Leasing  Corp  ,  Africa  regional:  Equipment  leasing. 

TR*  Inc.,  Korea;  Manufacture  ol  aotomotfile  engine  valves 

UNOCO  Ltd  ,  Korea:  Expansion  ol  lehnery ."..'" 


{961,000 
2,  517.  500 

I.  368,000 

I,  050.  000 

408,000 

12,000 

IW.  000 
2. 250,  000 

120,000 

40,000 

12.  EOO.  000 

50  000 
14.248. 000 

38,500 

339,000 

80.000 

I  000.000 

230,500 

470,000 

1.750,000 

2,  300,  OftO 
602,000 

3,  000, 000 
500,000 

41,600,000 

150,000 

25.  700, 000 


Largest 

sinp'e 

current 

covorace 

9960,536 

1,281.986 

1.955,633 
805, 000 

408,000 
12,064 

100.000 
1,  525.  000 

144,000 

10.000 

4.  473. 333 

50.000 
16  726,673 

41,000 

373.000 

80.  COO 

500,000 

230,  492 
25,C<IO 
1.099.000 
2.300.000 
1,204.000 
3.000.000 

500.000 
7.000.000 

150.000 
20,811,000 


Mete:  Curreat  covciafe  in  excess  of  investment  indicates  iosuraaui  d  accrued  interest  and  proMs,  when  and  if  aarned. 
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Campany,  couotry  and  piojeci 


Size  of       Amount  of 
i  nvestment         financing 


Company,  ccuntry  and  pioject 


Size  of 
Investment 


Amount  of 
hnincing 


CariiU  A«rieola  SA.  Brazil:  Soybean  processing. :._ $5,400  000 

COPA-Companhia  de  Papers,  Brazil'  Hyfienic  paper  products.  6  200  COO 

P.T.  Daraion  Textile  Manufacturing  Corp.,  Intfcnesia:  Textile  manu- 

««?»'""f-   „ ■-■ 16.700,000 

Devekipmeat  Co  Ltd.,  Ghana:  Tuna  fishing. 1  000  000 


12. 500, 000 
3,500,000 

525,000 
615, 000 


Indian  Motorcycle  Co.,  Republic  ol  China:  Matoicycle  assembly  plant  11,660.000 

P.T.  Kayan  River  Timber  Co  ,  Indonesia:  Logging  and  sawmill  facility..  7. 900!oCf' 

Olinkran  Cellulose  Paper  Ltdr. ,  Brazil :  Paper  man'ilacturing. 6,  500,  000 

Seaboard  Overseas  Ltd.,  Nigeria:  Floor  mill 4.000!000 

PT.  United  Coconut  (TINA),  Indonesia:  Coconut  processing  plant      .,  I,30o!o00 


$250,000 
1. 600, 000 

2, 500.  oro 

2, 000,  oro 

soaooo 


PaSlJAME7ITA«T    IKQXTniT 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  wiU 
state  it. 

Mr  DERWINSKL  Mr.  Chairman,  if  a 
point  of  order  would  be  made  against  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  would  the  Chair- 
man proceed  to  use  the  new  rules  now 
available  to  him? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  am  not  suie  that 
the  gentleman  has  stated  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry.  He  has  rather  stated  a  con- 
dition of  the  Chair's  mind,  but  the 
condition  of  the  Chair's  mind  is  such  that 
the  answer  is  'yes." 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Then.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  further  parliamentary  inquiry. 
The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  who 
just  entertained  us  has  used  his  5  min- 
utes. Is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Pnci) .  The  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  used  his 
5  minutes  plus  5  additional  minutes, 
which  he  requested  and  received  unani- 
mous consent  for,  and  the  gentleman's 
time  has  now  expired.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is  correct. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  think  in  that  case. 
Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  safe  for  me  to  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 


Sixty-five  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum. 

The  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
vacate  proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  device. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  Mem- 
bers have  appeared.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present.  Pur- 
siunt  to  rule  XXni.  clause  2.  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

PERSOt.'AL    STATXMENT 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  that  the  Recokd  show  I  was  present 
at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman's 
statement  will  appear  in  the  Record. 

COMMrrTEX  AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  12,  after 
line  5,  Insert  the  following  new  paragraph: 


(30)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(f)  of  section  239  the  following:  -The  Coun- 
cU  shall  terminate  on  December  31,  1977."; 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wlU  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  12.  lias 
6,  strike  out  ■'(SO)"  and  Insert  In  lieu  there- 
of •■(31)". 

The  committee  amendment  wa-; 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  le- 
port  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  12.  after 
line  24,  insert  the  following  new  paragraph^;: 

(32)  by  striking  out  "in  Latin  America,  the 
authority  conferred  by  this  section  should 
be  used  to  establish  pilot  programs  in  not 
more  than  five  Latin  American  countries"  In 
subsection  (a)  of  section  240  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ",  the  author- 
ity conferred  by  this  section  should  be  used 
to  c:itabllsh  programs  In  such  countries": 

(33)  by  striking  out  "not  more  than  five 
I>atln  American  countries"  In  subsection  (b) 
of  section  240  and  Inserting  'less  developed 
countries"  In  lieu  thereof; 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wlU  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Committee  amendment:  On  page  13.  line 
1.  strike  out  "(31)"  and  Insert  In  lieu  there- 
of "(34)". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  13,  after 
line  3,  Insert  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

(35)  by  striking  otit  '"1972"  In  subsection 
(g)  of  section  240  and  inserting  "1976"  In 
lieu  thereof; 

(36)  by  striking  out  "pilot"  In  subsection 
(g)  of  section  240; 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  13.  line 
4,  strike  out  "(32)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"(37)". 

The  committee  amendment  .vas  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  report 
the  last  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  13.  line 
6,  strike  out  "(33)"  and  Insert  In  lieu  there- 
of "(38)". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED   BT    MR.    VANIK 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vanik: 
On  page  3.  line  15,  strike  "and"  and  on 
page  4.  line  6.  strike  ".";"  and  substitute  "; 
and"  and  add  the  following : 

"(o)  to  decline  to  Issue  any  contract  of  In- 
surance or  reinsurance,  or  any  guaranty,  or 
to  enter  Into  any  agreement  to  provide 
financing  for  an  eligible  Investor's  proposed 
Investment  whenever  any  nation  falls  within 
a  resisonable  period  of  time  to  extradite  an 
American  citizen  to  the  United  States  upon 
the  request  of  the  United  States,  and  to  de- 
cline to  Issue  any  contract  of  Insurance  or 
reinsurance,  or  any  guaranty,  or  to  enter  Into 
any  agreement  to  provide  financing  for  an 
eligible  investor's  proposed  investment  in 
Bucb  country  until  such  time  aa  such  coun- 
try extradites  such  person  to  the  United 
States." 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amend- 
ment I  am  offering  is  a  very  short,  very 
simple  one.  It  bans  OPIC  operations  and 
support  In  a  coimtry  which  refuses  to 
cooperate  with  the  United  States  in  the 
extradition  of  an  American  citizen.  As 
of  the  end  of  March  1973.  OPIC  had  28 
different  guarantees  and  Insurance  poli- 
cies outstanding  in  Costa  Rica. 

If  a  foreign  nation  wants  our  Invest- 
ment and  capital,  I  think  there  ought 
to  be  a  little  bit  of  cooperation,  a  little 
bit  of  suppport  In  the  simple  day-to-day 
International  questions  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  extradition. 

The  amendment  provides  that  once  an 
extradition  request  Is  compiled  with, 
OPIC  support  may  be  resumed  and  new 
policies  issued. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  committee 
will  be  willing  to  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the  adoption 
by  the  committee  of  this  amendment 


would  be  very  unwise  to  American  for- 
eign policy  interests,  and  specifically  un- 
wise to  potential  United  States  Invest- 
ment activities  in  developing  countries. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  proponent 
of  this  amendment  is  making  a  rnistake 
by  confusing  the  subject  of  this  legisla- 
tion with  normal  diplomatic  relations 
involving  questions  of  extradition.  These 
questions  are  properly  issues  reserved  in 
bilateral  treaty  agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  governments. 
They  are  matters  which  should  stand  on 
their  respective  merits  and  be  negotiated 
within  the  appropriate  forum.  To  com- 
plicate unnecessarily  the  administration 
of  a  foreign  investment  program  of  this 
type  with  irrelevant  diplomatic  ques- 
tions, I  think,  would  be  imwise. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  uige  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, \\-ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  C7ULVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  regret  that  we  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  digest  the  significance  of 
the  amendment,  but  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa.  I  would  guess  that 
it  would  not  be  germane  and  that  a  point 
of  order  might  have  been  made  against 
this  amendment  had  we  been  aware  of 
its  submission  ahead  of  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di\i- 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Culver i  there 
were — ayes  18;  noes  33. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED  BY   MH.  VANIK 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vanik:  On 
page  3.  line  15,  strike  "and"  and  on  page  4. 
line  6,  strike  ".";"  and  substitute  ";  and" 
and  add  the  following : 

"(o)  to  decline  to  Issue  any  contract  of  in- 
surance or  reinsurance,  or  any  guaranty,  or 
to  enter  Into  any  agreement  to  provide  fi- 
nancing for  Investment  In  any  petroleum 
refinery  or  facility  to  produce  petrochemical 
products." 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
OPIC  aimual  report  for  fiscal  year  1973. 
there  Is  a  description  of  an  investment 
by  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California  in  a  60,000 
barrel- per-day  refinery  In  Korea.  As  the 
annual  report  states: 

More  than  60  percent  of  the  materials  and 
services  used  during  the  expansion  of  the 
topping  plant  was  procured  In  the  U.S.  As  a 
future  market  for  petroleum  products,  Korea 
has  a  high  potential. 

I  do  not  understand  OPIC's  pride  In 
encouraging  the  export  of  scarce  petro- 
leiun  plant  equipment— or  in  creating  a 
new  market  demand  overseas  for  petro- 
leum products. 

This  Is  not  the  way  to  obtain  energy 
independence. 

Granted,  Korea  is  an  ally.  No  doubt  it 
needs  more  refinery  capacity.  So  do  we. 
The  oil  companies  complain  that  there 
is  not  enough  refinery  capacity  In  the 
United  States  and  they  blame  the  envi- 
ronmental laws— but  the  real  reason  is 


that  offshore  costs  are  less,  and  we  are 
subsidizing  and  encouraging  those  off- 
shore investments. 

When  it  comes  to  refinery  investments. 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  continue 
to  encom-age  offshore  investment. 

I  hope  the  Committee  will  accept  my 
amendment  to  prohibit  OPIC  guarantees, 
insurances,  and  operations  for  refinery 
projects. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  this  is  a  problem  to 
which  the  subcommittee  has  addressed 
itself  very  carefully  o\er  a  period  of  a 
year  in  its  iiipuiry  on  the  operation  of 
the  Overseas  ^Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration. That  is  the  particular  question 
of  United  States  investment  in  extrac- 
tive industries  in  the  vmderdeveloped 
world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  subcommittee  has 
made  a  specific  recommendation  in  its 
most  recent  report,  which  says  that  it 
"recognizes  the  conflicts  between  the 
growing  needs,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the 
United  States  for  imported  raw  materials 
and  the  sensitivity  of  foreign  investment 
in  resource  extractive  activities  in  less 
developed  countries.  Therefore  the  sub- 
committee directs  OPIC  to  follow  its  ad- 
ministrative guidelines  for  large  and  sen- 
sitive projects." 

More  specifically,  in  the  language  of 
our  report.  "OPIC  should  concentrate  on 
encouraging  nonequity  invtstments,  such 
as  management,  development,  production 
sharing,  and  purchase  contracts  which 
allow  the  host  country  to  own  all  or  most 
of  the  equity  on  the  project.  In  addition, 
because  of  the  geographic  concentration 
of  natural  resources.  OPIC  should  take 
particular  care  to  follow  its  own  rules  of 
risk  management  with  regard  to  country 
concentration  of  U.S.  investments  in  ex- 
tractive industries." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  adoption  of  this 
particular  amendment.  I  think,  would  be 
most  harmful  for  many  oil-producing 
countries.  The  greatest  benefit  to  their 
development  can  be  derived  from  re- 
finery capacity  so  as  to  develop  their 
crude  petroleum. 

In  addition,  the  language  of  this 
amendment  would  also  very  likely  en- 
compass refinery  activity  in  the  area  of 
fertilizer,  which  is  in  such  critical  de- 
mand today  in  this  countrj-  and  the 
world. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  the  cur- 
rent guidelines  that  the  committee  has 
imposed  on  OPIC  will  guard  against  the 
type  of  concentration  in  this  particular 
type  of  Investment  which  creates  politi- 
cal sensitivity  and  works  to  the  economic 
disadvantage  of  our  own  countr>-.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  committee,  in  its  wis- 
dom, vote  in  opposition  to  tliis  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  thrust 
and  the  concern  expressed  by  its  author. 
However.  I  think  It  would  l)e  most  tmwise 
and  inappropriate  as  far  as  this  legisla- 
tion is  concerned. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik > . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments? 
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U  not,  under  the  rule,  the  Commit- 
tee rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Pike,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  13973  >  to  amend  the  title  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  concern- 
ing the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration to  extend  the  authority  for  the 
Corporation,  to  authorize  the  Corpora- 
tion to  issue  reinsurance,  to  suggest  dates 
for  terminating  certain  activities  of  the 
Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  1111,  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  225.  nays  152, 
not  voting  56,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  Dl. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashley 
BadUlo 
Barrett 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breauz 
Breckinridge 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhill.  NO. 
Broyhlll.  V». 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burton 
Butler 
Casey,  Tex. 


(Roll  No.  226] 
YEAS — 225 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 
Cblsholm 
Clausen. 
OonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Conable 
Conte 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Cronln 
Culver 
Daniel  son 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Dennis 
feerwinskl 
Dickinson 
Downing 
Drinan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Erlenbom 
Evans.  Colo. 
Fascell 
Pish      . 
Plsher  " 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Prelinghuysen 
Prenzel 


Prey 

Pulton 

Gettys 

Puqua 

Giaimo 

Oilman 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Orasso 

Green,  Pa. 

Grover 

Oubser 

Gude 

Guyer 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HUlis 

Hinshaw 

Hogan 

Holifield 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hudnut 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 


Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Lagomarslno 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Long,  La. 

Lott 

McClory 

McDade 

McEwen 

McPall 

McKay 

McKinney 

McSpadden 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

MUford 

Mitchell.  N.T. 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
Mosher 
Nelsen 
O'Brien 


Adams 

Alexander 

Annunzio 

Armstrong 

Ash  brook 

Aspic 

Bafalis     ' 

Baker 

Bauman 

Beard 

Bevill 

Blaggl 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Byron 

Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 

Chappell 

Clancy 

CoUlns,  Dl. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conlan 

Conyers 

Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Domlnick  V. 
Davis,  B.C. 
Delaney 
Denholm 
Dent 
Devlne 
Donohue 
Duncan 
Ell  berg 
Eshleman 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Flood 
Foley 
Ford 

Proehllch 
Gaydos 
Gibbons 
Ginn 
Goodllng 
Green,  Oreg. 


O'Neill 
Owens 
Passman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
PodeU 
Preyer 
Price,  ni. 
Prltchard 
Qule 

Rallsback 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Rlegle 
Rlnaldo 
Robison,  N.Y. 
Rodlno 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Roush 
Ruppe 
Sandman 
Sarasln 
Sar  banes 
Schneebell 
Shrlver 
Slkes 
Slsk 

Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  N.T. 
Spence 
Stanton, 
J.  WlUlam 

NATS— 152 

Griffiths 
Gross 
Gunter 
Haley 
Hammer- 
scbmldt 
Hanrahan 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va 
Holt 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Ichord 

Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Ketchum 
L,andgrebe 
Lent 

Long,  Md. 
Lujan 
Luken 
McColllster 
McCormack 
Marazltl 
Martin.  N.C. 
Mathls,  Oa. 
Mazzoll 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
MUler 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 

Mtnshall,  Ohio 
MltcheU,  Md. 
Mizell 
Moakley 
MoUohan 
Montgomery 
Moss 
Murphy, 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Obey 
O'Harm 
ParrlB 
Patman 
Perkins 


Steed 

Steelman 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

St  rat  ton 

Stuckey 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tiernan 

Treen 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Veysey 

Waldle 

Walsh 

Whalen 

White 

Whitehurst 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Tates 

Tatron 

Young,  ni. 

Young,  B.C. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zion 

Zwacb 


,  m. 


Powell,  Ohio 

Price,  Tex. 

Quillen 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rarick 

ReuES 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roe 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Rostenkowski 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schroeder 

Sebelius 

Seiberling 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shuster 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

JameaV. 
Stark 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stokes 
Studds 
Symms 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Towell,  Nev. 
Traxler 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
Vigorlto 
Wampler 
WbiUen 
WUson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING— 56 


Addabbo 

Boland 

Carey,  NY. 

Carter 

Clark 

Clay 

Collier 

Corman 

Davis,  Oa. 

de  la  Garza 

Dlggs 

DingeU 


Dom 

Dulski 

Esch 

Plndley 

Gray 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

H«bert 

Helstoskl 

Huber 

Johnson,  Pa. 


Jones,  Tenn. 

King 

Litton 

McCloskey 

Macdonald 

Matsunaga 

Mills 

Morgan 

Murphy.  NY. 

Nix 

Pettis 

Peyser 


Re«s 

Reld 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Runnels 

Skubltz 

Slack 


Steele 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Teague 

Waggonner 

Ware 


WUllams 
Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wyatt 
Young,  Ga. 


So  the  bill  passed. 

The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs : 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  MaUunaga  for,  with  Mr.  Stubblefield 
against. 

Mr.  Dlggs  for,  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York 
against. 

Mr.   Boland   for,   with   Mr.   Slack   against. 

Mr.  Rees  for,  with  Mr.  Gray  against. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  for, 
with  Mr.  Clay  against. 

Mr.  NU  for,  with  Mr.  Rogers  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Runnels. 

Mr.  Litton  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Roncallo  of  New 
York. 

Mr.   Morgan   with   Mr.   Peyser. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Reld  of  New  York  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Dulski  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Huber. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Plndley. 

Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Johnson 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Talcott.  

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Wage 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Williams. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Dom. 

Mr.    Addabbo    with    Mr.    Steele. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  the  Senate  bill 
(8.  2957)  relating  to  the  activities  of  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion, a  bm  similar  to  H.R.  13973  just 
passed  by  the  House,  and  I  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  2967 
An  act  relating  to  the  activities  of  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation  Amendments  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Title  IV  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  In  section  231 — 

(A)  In  the  first  sentence,  strike  the  word 
"progress"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "development"; 

(B)  strike  out  clause  (a)  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  to  conduct  financing.  Inaurance.  and 
reinsurance  c^Mratlona  on  a  self-sustaining 
basla,  taking  into  account  In  Ita  financing 
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operations  the  economic  and  financial  sound- 
ness of  the  project; "; 

(C)  strike  out  clause  (b); 

(D)  In  clause  (d),  strike  out  ",  when  ap- 
propriate,", and  Insert  after  "efforts  to  share 
its  Insurance"  the  following:  "and  relnsuf- 
ance"; 

(E)  strike  out  clause  (e)  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  to  give  preferential  consideration  In 
Its  Investment  insxirance  and  reinsurance 
activities,  to  the  maximum  practicable  extent 
consistent  with  the  accomplishment  of  Its 
purposes,  to  Investment  projects  Involving 
the  skUls  and  resources  of  small  business;"; 

(P)  In  clause  (l).  after  "balance-of -pay- 
ments" insert  "and  employment";  and 

(Q)  strike  out  the  word  "and"  at  the  end 
of  clause  (]),  and  Insert  the  word  "and" 
at  the  end  of  clause  (k);  and  add  at  the 
end  of  the  section  the  following  new  clause: 

"(1)  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
to  give  preferential  consideration  m  Its  In- 
vestment insiuunce  and  reinsurance  activi- 
ties to  Investment  projects  in  the  least  de- 
veloped among  the  developing  countries.". 

(2)  Section  234  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  section  caption  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "In- 

VXSTMEMT  iNSiniANCi:  AND  OTHER  PBOCRAMS": 

and 

(B)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  Investment  Insttrance. — (1)  The 
Corporation  Is  authorized  to  Issue  insurance, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Cor- 
poration may  determine,  to  eligible  Investors 
assiuing  protection  In  whole  or  In  part 
against  any  or  all  of  the  following  risks  with 
respect  to  projects  which  the  Corporation  has 
approved: 

"(A)  inability  to  convert  into  United 
States  dollars  other  currencies,  or  credits  in 
such  cvirrencles,  received  as  earnings  or 
profits  from  the  approved  project,  a;  repay- 
ment or  return  of  the  Investment  therein,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  or  as  compensation  for  the 
sale  or  disposition  of  all  or  any  part  thereof; 

"(B)  loss  of  Investment,  In  whole  or  in 
part.  In  the  approved  project  due  to  expro- 
priation or  confiscation  by  action  of  a  for- 
eign government;  and 

"(C)  loss  due  to  war,  revolution,  or  In- 
surrection. 

"(2)  Recognizing  that  major  private  In- 
vestments in  less  developed  friendly  coun- 
tries or  areas  are  often  made  by  enterprises 
In  which  there  is  multinational  participation, 
including  significant  ITnlted  States  private 
participation,  the  Corporation  may  make  ar- 
rangements with  foreign  governments  (In- 
cluding agencies.  Instrumentalities,  or  po- 
litical subdivisions  thereof)  or  with  multi- 
lateral organizations  and  Institutions  for 
sharing  liabilities  assumed  under  Investment 
Insurance  for  such  Investments  and  may  In 
connection  therewith  issue  insurance  to  In- 
vestors not  otherwise  eligible  hereunder,  ex- 
cept that  liabilities  assumed  by  the  Corpora- 
tion under  the  authority  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
title  and  that  the  maximum  share  of  liabili- 
ties so  assumed  shall  not  exceed  the  Corpo- 
ration's proportional  share  as  specified  in 
paragraphs  (4)   and  (5)   of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  Not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
total  face  amount  of  Investment  insurance 
which  the  Corporation  is  authorized  to  Issue 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  issued  to  a 
single  Investor. 

"(4)  (A)  It  U  the  Intention  of  Congress  that 
the  Corporation  achieve  participation  by  pri- 
vate Insurance  companies,  multilateral  orga- 
nizations or  others  In  liabilities  incurred  In 
respect  of  the  risks  referred  to  In  paragraphs 
(1)  (A)  and  (B)  of  this  subsection  under 
contracts  issued  commencing  January  1, 1975, 
of  at  least  20  per  centum,  and,  under  con- 
tracts Issued  commencing  January  1,  1978,  of 
»t  l6Mt  ao  per  centum.  If  for  good  reason  It 


Is  not  possible  for  the  Corporation  to  achieve 
these  objectives,  the  Corporation  shall  report 
to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in 
detail,  the  reasons  for  its  inability  to  achieve 
these  objectives  and  the  date  by  which  they 
are  to  be  achieved. 

"(B)  The  Corporation  shall  no  longer  par- 
ticipate as  insurer  under  insurance  policies 
Issued  after  December  31,  1979,  In  respect  to 
the  risks  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  (A)  and 
(B)  of  this  subsection  unless  Congress  by 
law  modifies  this  paragraph. 

"(5)  (A)  It  is  the  Intention  of  Congress  that 
the  Corporation  achieve  participation  by  pri- 
vate insurance  companies,  multilateral  orga- 
nizations or  others  In  liabilities  Incurred  In 
respect  of  the  risks  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(1)  (C)  of  this  subsection  under  contracts  Is- 
sued commencing  January  1, 1976,  of  at  least 
12>4  per  centum,  and,  under  contracts  Issued 
conunencing  January  1,  1979,  of  at  least  40 
per  centum.  If  for  good  reason  It  is  not  pos- 
sible for  the  Corporation  to  achieve  these 
objectives,  the  Corporation  shall  report  to 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  In  de- 
tail the  reasons  for  Its  inability  to  achieve 
these  objectives,  and  the  date  by  which  they 
are  to  be  achieved. 

"(B)  The  Corporation  shall  no  longer  par- 
ticipate as  Insurer  under  Insurance  policies 
Issued  after  December  31,  1980,  In  respect  to 
the  risks  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  (C)  of 
this  subsection  unless  Congress  by  law  modl- 
&es  this  paragraph. 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  the  percentage  ob- 
jectives of  paragraphs  (4)  (A)  and  (5)  (A)  of 
this  subsection,  the  Corporation  may  agree 
to  assume  liability  as  Insurer  for  any  poUcy, 
or  share  thereof,  that  a  private  company  or 
multilateral  organization  or  Institution  has 
issued  In  respect  of  the  risks  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  and  neither 
the  execution  of  such  agreement  nor  Its  per- 
formance by  the  Corporation  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  participation  by  the  Corporation 
In  any  such  policy  for  purposes  of  such  objec- 
tives. Commencing  January  1,  1981,  the  Cor- 
poration shall  not  further  enter  Into  any 
agreement  to  assume  liability  as  a  direct  in- 
surer for  any  policy  issued  after  that  date  by 
any  company,  organization,  or  institution. 

"(7)  The  Corporation  Is  authorized  to  Issue, 
upon  such  terms  and  conJitlons  as  It  may 
determine,  relr.surance  of  llabUltles  assumed 
by  other  Insurers  or  groups  thereof  In  respect 
of  risks  referred  to  In  ptuttgraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection.  The  amount  of  reinsurance  lia- 
bilities which  the  Corporation  may  incur 
under  this  paragraph  shall  not  exceed  tOOO,- 
000,000  tUnes  the  number  of  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  paragraph,  and 
shall  never  exceed  $12,000,000,000  la  the  ag- 
gregate. All  such  reinsurance  shall  require 
that  the  reinsured  party  retain  for  bis  own 
accoimt  specified  portions  of  liability  so  that, 
before  the  Corporation  is  required  to  make 
any  reinsurance  payment,  the  reinsured 
party  will  absorb  In  any  one  year  a  loss  equal 
to  at  least  SO  per  centum  of  the  face  value 
of  all  the  Insurance  It  has  outstanding  In 
the  country  in  which  It  has  Issued  the  most 
Insurance  subject  to  reinsurance  by  the  Cor- 
poration. AH  reinsurance  Issued  by  the  Cor- 
poration shall  be  Issued  In  a  businesslike 
manner. 

"(8)  On  December  31,  1979,  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  cease  to  write  or  manage  direct 
Insurance  Issued  after  such  date  in  respect 
to  risks  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  (A)  or 
(B)  of  this  subsection  unless  Congress  by  law 
modifies  this  sentence.  On  December  31,  1980, 
the  Corporation  shall  cease  to  write  or  man- 
age direct  Insvirance  Issued  after  such  dace 
In  respect  to  risks  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(1)  (C)  of  this  subsection  unless  Congress  by 
law  modifies  this  sentence.  It  shall  thereafter 
act  solely  as  a  reinsurer  except  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  manage  Its  outstanding  Insur- 
ance and  reinsurance  contracts  and,  subject 


to  the  restrictions  of  paragraph  (6)  of  this 
subsection,  any  policies  the  Corporation  as- 
sumes when  private  Insurance  companies 
and  multinational  organizations  and  institu- 
tions fall  to  renew  their  short-term  policies. 

"(9)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  new 
policies  Include  renewals  and  extensions  of 
policies. 

"(10)  The  Corporation  Is  authorized,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (8)  of 
this  subsection,  to  make  and  carry  out  con- 
tracts of  insurance  and  reinsurance,  and 
agreements  to  associate  and  shart  risks,  with 
Insurance  companies,  financial  institutions, 
or  others,  or  groups  thereof,  employing  the 
same,  where  appropriate,  as  its  agent,  or  act- 
ing as  their  agent.  In  the  Issuance  and  sen'- 
Icing  of  insurance,  the  adjustment  of  claims, 
the  exercise  of  subrogation  rights,  the  ceding 
and  accepting  of  reinsurance,  and  In  other 
matters  incident  to  doing  an  Insurance  busi- 
ness, and  pooling  and  other  rlsk-sharlng  ar- 
rangements with  other  national  or  multi- 
national Insurance  or  financing  agencies  or 
groups  thereof,  and  to  hold  an  ownership 
interest  In  any  association  or  other  entity 
established  for  the  pivposes  of  sharing  risks 
under  Investment  Insurance." 

(3)  In  section  235 — 

(A)  In  subsection  (a)  (4),  strike  out  "sec- 
tion 234  (a)  and  (b)"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  234(a)",  and  strike  out  "De- 
cember 31,  1974,"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "December  31,  1976."; 

(B)  In  subsection  (d),  after  the  words  "in- 
vestment insurance"  add  the  words  "and 
reinsurance";  and 

(C)  strike  subsection  (f)  and  Insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(f)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Corporation,  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  from  time  to  time  to  replenish 
or  Increase  the  Insurance  and  guaranty 
fund,  to  discharge  the  liabilities  under  In- 
surance, reinsurance,  and  guaranties  is- 
sued by  the  Corporation  or  Issued  under 
predecessor  guaranty  authority,  or  to  dis- 
charge obligations  of  the  Corporation  pur- 
chased by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurj- 
pursuant  to  this  subsection.  However,  no 
appropriations  to  augment  the  Insurance 
Reserve  shall  be  made  until  the  amount  of 
funds  in  the  Insurance  Reserve  Is  less  than 
$25,000,000.  Any  appropriations  to  augment 
the  Insurance  Reserve  shall  then  only  be 
made  either  pursuant  to  sjieclfic  authoriza- 
tion enacted  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion Amendments  Act,  or  to  satisfy  the 
full  faith  and  credit  provision  of  section 
237(c).  In  order  to  discharge  liabilities  un- 
der Investment  Insurance  or  reinsurance, 
the  Corporation  is  authorized  to  Issue  from 
time  to  time  for  purchase  by  the  Secretan,- 
of  the  Treasury  Its  notes,  debentures,  bonds, 
or  other  obligations;  but  the  aggregate 
amount  of  such  obligations  outstanding  at 
any  one  time  shall  not  exceed  $100,000,000. 
which  shall  be  repaid  within  one  year  of 
the  date  of  Issue.  Such  obligations  shall 
bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into  con- 
sideration the  cxirrent  average  market  yield 
on  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of 
the  United  States  of  comparable  maturities 
during  the  month  preceding  the  Issuance 
of  such  obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  purchase  any  obligation  of  the  Corpora- 
tion Issued  hereunder.". 

(4)  In  secUon  237— 

(A)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  "and 
guaranties"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  a 
comma  and  "guaranties,  and  reinsurance": 
and  strike  out  "or  guaranties"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  "guaranties,  or 
reinsurance"; 

(B)  strike  out  subsection  (b)  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
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"(b)  The  Corporation  shall  determine 
that  suitable  arrangements  exist  for  pro- 
tecting the  Interest  of  the  Corporation  In 
connection  with  any  insurance,  guaranty, 
or  reinsurance  issued  under  this  title,  in- 
cluding arrangements  concerning  owner- 
ship, use,  and  disposition  of  the  currency, 
credits,  assets,  or  Investments  on  account 
of  which  payment  under  such  Insurance, 
guaranty,  or  reinsurance  is  to  be  niade  and 
any  right,  title,  claim,  or  cause  of  action 
existing  in  connection  therewith."; 

(C)  strike  out  subsection  (c)  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  All  guaranties  issued  prior  to  July  1, 
1956,  all  guaranties  Issued  under  sections 
202(b)  and  413(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  all  guaranties  here- 
tofore Issued  pursuant  to  prior  guaranty  au- 
thorities repealed  by  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1969,  and  all  insurance,  reinsurance, 
and  guaranties  issued  pursuant  to  this  title 
shall  constitute  obligations,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  such  Insurance,  reinsur- 
ance, or  guaranties,  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  United  States  of  America  is  hereby 
pledged  for  the  full  payment  and  performance 
of  such  obligations.": 

(D)  strike  out  subsection  (d)  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"(d)  Fees  shall  be  charged  for  Insurance, 
guaranty,  and  reinsurance  coverage  In 
amounts  to  be  determined  by  the  Corpora- 
tion. In  the  event  fees  charged  for  Invest- 
ment Insurance,  guaranties,  or  reinsurance 
are  reduced,  fees  to  be  paid  under  existing 
policies  for  the  same  tjrpe  of  Insurance,  guar- 
anties, or  reinsurance  and  for  similar  guar- 
anties Issued  under  predecessor  guaranty  au- 
thority may  be  reduced."; 

(E)  In  subsection  (e),  after  the  word  "In- 
surance" strike  out  "or  guaranty"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  "guaranty,  or 
reinsurance"; 

(P)  add  the  following  sentence  at  the 
end  of  subsection  (f )  :  "Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing,  the  Corporation  shall  limit  the 
amount  of  direct  insurance  and  reinsurance 
issued  by  It  under  section  234(a)  so  that 
risk  of  loss  as  to  at  least  10  per  centum  of  the 
total  Investment  of  the  Insured  or  its  afllll- 
ates  In  the  project  is  l)orne  by  the  Insured 
or  such  affiliates  on  the  date  the  insurance 
Is  Issued."; 

(Q)  in  subsection  (g),  after  the  word 
"guaranty",  insert  a  comma  and  "insurance, 
or  reinsurance"; 

(H)  In  subsection  (h),  after  the  word 
"Insurance",  strike  out  "or  guaranties"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  "guaran- 
ties, or  reinsurance"; 

(I)  In  subsection  (1),  after  the  word  "In- 
surance", Insert  ",  reinsurance,";  and 

(J)  strike  out  subsection  (k)  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(k)  In  making  a  determination  to  Issue 
Insurance,  guaranties,  or  reinsurance  under 
this  title,  the  Corporation  shall  consider  the 
possible  adverse  effect  of  the  dollar  invest- 
ment under  such  Insurance,  guaranty,  or  re- 
Insurance  upon  the  balance  of  payments  of 
the  United  States". 

(5)  In  section  239— 

(A)  in  subsection  (b),  add  the  following 
new  sentences  at  the  end  thereof:  "On  De- 
cember 31,  1979,  the  Corporation  shaU  cease 
operating  the  programs  authorized  by  section 
234  (b)  through  (e)  and  section  240.  There- 
after, the  President  is  authorized  to  transfer 
such  programs,  and  all  obligations,  assets, 
and  related  rights  and  responsibilities  arising 
out  of,  or  related  to,  such  programs  to  other 
agencies  of  the  United  States.  Upon  any  such 
transfer,  these  programs  shall  be  limited  to 
countries  with  her  capita  Income  of  $450  or 
less  in  1973  dollars.";  and 

(B)  add  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"(h)  Within  six  months  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subeectlon,  the  Corporation 
shall  develop  and  Implement  specific  criteria 


intended  to  minimize  the  potential  en- 
vironmental implications  of  projects  under- 
taken by  investors  abroad  In  accordance  with 
any  of  the  programs  authorized  by  this 
title.". 

(6)  In  section  240,  relating  to  agricultural 
credit  and  self-help  community  development 
projects,  strike  out  subsection  (h). 

(7)  In  section  240A,  strike  out  subsection 
(b)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  Not  later  than  January  1,  1976,  the 
Corporation  shall  stibmit  to  the  Congress  an 
analysis  of  the  possibUities  of  transferring  all 
of  its  activities  to  private  insurance  com- 
panies, multilateral  organizations  and  in- 
stitutions, or  other  entities.". 

MOTION    omREJJ    BY    MR.    CX.T.VER 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Culver  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill  8.  2957  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  H.R.  13973  as  passed  by  the  House, 
aa  follows: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1974". 

Sec.  2.  Title  IV  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C. 
2191-2200a)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "progress"  in  the  first 
sentence  of  section  231  and  Inserting  "devel- 
opment" in  lieu  thereof; 

(2)  by  Inserting  ",  insurance,  and  reinsur- 
ance" after  "financing"  the  first  time  it  oc- 
curs in  clause  (a)  of  section  231; 

(3)  by  inserting  "In  its  financing  opera- 
tions" after  "taking  into  account"  in  clause 
(a)    of  section  231; 

(4)  by  striking  out  ",  when  appropriate," 
in  clause  (d)   of  section  231; 

(6)  by  inserting  "and  reinsurance"  after 
"efforts  to  share  its  Insurance"  in  clause  (d) 
of  section  231; 

(6)  by  striking  out  clause  (e)  of  section 
231  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(e)  to  give  preferential  consideration  in 
its  investment  Insurance,  financing,  and  re- 
insurance activities  (to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  consistent  with  the  Corpwsrat ion's 
purposes)  to  investment  projects  involving 
businesses  of  not  more  than  •2,500,000  net 
worth  or  with  not  more  than  »7,500,000  in 
total  assets;": 

(7)  by  inserting  "and  employment"  after 
"balance-of-payments '  in  clause  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 231; 

(8)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  the  semi- 
colon in  clause  (J)   of  section  231; 

(9)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (k)  of  section  231  and  inserting  a 
semicolon  in  lieu  thereof; 

(10)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  section 
231  the  following: 

"(1)  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
to  give  preferential  consideration  in  the  Cor- 
poration's investment  Insurance,  financing, 
and  reinsurance  activities  to  Investment  proj- 
ects In  the  less  developed  friendly  countries 
which  have  per  capita  Incomes  of  $450  or  less 
in  1973  United  States  dollars; 

"(m)  to  Identify  foreign  Investment  op- 
portunities in  less  developed  friendly  coun- 
tries and  areas,  and  to  bring  Information 
concerning  such  opportunities  to  the  atten- 
ton  of  potential  eligible  investors  in  such 
countries  or  areas:  and 

"(n)(l)  to  decline  to  issue  any  contract 
of  insurance  or  reinsurance,  or  any  guaranty, 
or  to  enter  into  any  agreement  to  provide 
financing  for  an  eligible  investor's  proposed 
investment  If  the  Corporation  determines 
that  such  investment  Is  likely  to  cause  such 
Investor  (or  the  sponsor  of  an  investment 
project  in  which  such  Investor  Is  involved) 
significantly  to  reduce  the  number  of  his 
employees  in  the  United  States  because  he 
is  replacing  his   United   States  production 


with  production  from  such  Investment  which 
involves  substantially  the  same  product  for 
substantially  the  same  market  as  his  United 
States  production;  and  (2)  to  monitor  con- 
formance with  the  representations  of  the  in- 
vestor on  which  the  Corporation  relied  in 
making  the  determination  required  by  clause 

(11)  by  amending  the  section  heading  of 
section  234  to  read  as  follows:  "Investment 
Insurance  and  Other  Programs.  " 

(12)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  234  the  following  new  para- 
graphs : 

"(4)  (A)  It  is  the  intention  of  Congress 
that  the  Corporation  shoxild  achieve  par- 
ticipation by  private  Insurance  companies, 
multilateral  orgarUzations.  or  others  in  at 
least  25  per  centum  of  Uabilties  incurred  in 
respect  of  the  risks  referred  to  In  subpara- 
graphs (1)  (A)  and  (B)  of  this  subsection 
under  contracts  Issued  on  and  after  January 
1,  1975,  and  in  at  least  50  per  centum  of 
liabilities  incurred  in  respect  of  such  risks 
under  contracts  issued  on  and  after  January 
1,  1978.  If  It  is  not  possible  for  the  Corpora- 
tion to  achieve  either  such  percentage  of 
participation,  the  Corporation  shaU  report  in 
detail  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mitee  and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  reasons  for 
its  inability  to  achieve  either  such  percent- 
age of  participation,  and  the  date  by  which 
such  percentage  can  be  achieved. 

"(B)  It  is  the  intention  of  Congress  that 
the  Corporation  should  not  participate  as 
insurer  under  contracts  of  Insurance  issued 
after  December  31,  1979.  in  respect  of  the 
risks  referred  to  in  subparagraphs  (1)(A) 
and  (B)  of  this  subsection. 

"(5)  (A)  It  is  the  Intention  of  Congress 
that  the  Corporation  should  achieve  partici- 
pation by  private  Insurance  companies,  mul- 
tilateral organizations,  or  others  In  at  least 
12  per  centum  of  liabilities  incurred  in  re- 
spect of  the  risks  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(1)(C)  of  this  subsection  under  contracts 
Issued  on  and  after  January  1.  1978,  and 
in  at  least  40  per  centum  of  liabilities  in- 
curred in  respect  of  such  risks  under  con- 
tracts issued  on  and  after  January  1,  1979. 
If  it  is  not  possible  for  the  Corporation  to 
achieve  either  such  percentage  of  participa- 
tion, the  Corporation  shall  report  in  detail 
to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  reasons  for  Ite 
Inability  to  achieve  either  such  percentage 
of  participation,  and  the  date  by  which  such 
percentage  can  be  achieved. 

"(B)  It  Is  the  intention  of  Congress  that 
the  Corporation  should  not  participate  as 
insurer  under  insurance  policies  Issued  after 
December  31,  1980,  in  respect  of  the  risks 
referred  to  In  subparagraph  (1)(C)  of  this 
subsection. 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  percent- 
ages of  participation  under  subparagraplis 
(4)  (A)  and  (6)  (A)  of  this  subsection,  the 
Corporation  may  agree  to  assume  liability  as 
Insurer  for  any  insurance  contract,  or  share 
thereof,  that  a  private  insurance  company, 
multilateral  organization,  or  any  other  per- 
son has  issued  in  respect  of  the  risks  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  and 
neither  the  execuUon  of  such  an  agreement 
to  assume  liability  nor  Its  performance  by 
the  Corporation  shall  be  considered  as  par- 
ticipation by  the  Corporation  in  any  such 
insurance  contract  for  purposes  of  such 
percentages  of  participation.  However,  it  is 
the  intention  of  Congress  that  on  and  after 
January  1,  1981,  the  Corporation  should  not 
enter  into  any  such  agreement  to  assume 
liability. 
"(7)  It  is  the  Intention  of  Congnsa — 
"(A)  that  the  Corporation  should  not  man- 
age direct  insurance  issued  on  and  after 
December  31,  1979,  by  any  other  person  in 
respect  of  risks  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(1)    (A)  or  (B)  of  this  subsection; 
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"(B)  that  the  Corporation  should  not 
manage  direct  Insurance  issued  on  and  after 
December  31,  1980,  by  any  other  person  in 
respect  of  risks  referred  to  in  svibparagrapb 
(1)(C)  of  this  subsection:  and 

"(C)  that  on  and  after  December  31,  1980, 
the  Corporation  should  act  only  as  a  rein- 
surer except  to  the  extent  necessary  to  man- 
age its  outstanding  insurance  or  reinsurance 
contracts  and  any  policies  the  Corporation 
assumes  pursuant  to  paragraph  (6)."; 

(13)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  section  234 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Other  Insurance  Functions. — 
"(1)  to  make  and  carry  out  contracts  of 
Insurance  or  reinsurance,  or  agreements  to 
associate  or  share  risks,  with  Insurance 
companies,  financial  institutions,  any  other 
persons,  or  groups  thereof,  and  employing 
the  same,  where  appropriate,  as  its  agent, 
or  acting  as  their  agent.  In  the  Issuance  and 
servicing  of  insurance,  the  adjustment  of 
claims,  the  exercise  of  subrogation  rights, 
the  ceding  and  accepting  of  reinsurance, 
and  in  any  other  matter  Incident  to  an  in- 
surance business: 

"(2)  to  enter  into  pooling  or  other  risk- 
sharing  arrangements  with  other  national 
or  multinational  insurance  or  financing 
agencies  or  groups  of  such  agencies; 

"(3)  to  hold  an  ownership  interest  in  any 
association  or  other  entity  established  for 
the  purposes  of  sharing  risks  under  invest- 
ment insurance;  and 

"(4)  to  issue,  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  it  may  determine,  reinsurance  of 
liabilities  assumed  by  other  Insurers  or 
groups  thereof  in  respect  of  risks  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)(1). 
The  authority  granted  by  paragraph  (3) 
may  be  exercised  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
hibition under  section  234(c)  against  the 
Corporation  purchasing  or  Investing  in  any 
stock  in  any  other  corporation.  The  amount 
of  reinsurance  of  liabilities  under  this  title 
which  the  Corporation  may  issue  shall  not 
exceed  $600,000,000  in  any  one  year,  and  the 
amount  of  such  reinsurance  shall  not  in  the 
aggregate  exceed  at  any  one  time  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  authorized  for  the 
maximum  contingent  liability  ouutandlng 
at  any  one  time  under  section  236(a)(1). 
All  reinsurance  issued  by  the  Corporation 
under  this  subsection  shall  require  that  the 
reinsured  party  retain  for  his  own  account 
specified  portions  of  liability,  whether  first 
loss  or  otherwise,  and  the  Corporation  shall 
endeavor  to  Increase  such  specified  portions 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible."; 

(14)  by  atrlklng  out  "1074"  in  section  236 
(a)  (4)  and  inserting  "1977"  in  lieu  thereof; 
(16)  by  striking  out  "Insurance  Issued 
under  section  234(a)"  in  subsection  (d)  of 
section  236  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "insurance  or  reinsurance  Issued 
under  section  234"; 

(16)  by  striking  out  subsection  (f)  of 
section  236  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"(f)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Corporation,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  such  amounts  as  may 
be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  replenish 
or  Increase  the  insurance  and  guaranty  fund, 
to  discharge  the  liabilities  under  Insurance, 
reinsurance,  or  guaranties  Issued  by  the  Cor- 
poration or  issued  under  predecessor  guar- 
anty authority,  or  to  discharge  obligations 
of  the  Corporation  purchased  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section. However,  no  appropriations,  after 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1975.  shall  be 
made  to  augment  the  Instu^nce  Reserve  until 
the  amount  of  funds  in  the  Insurance  Re- 
serve Is  less  than  $25,000,000.  Any  appropria- 
tions to  augment  the  Insurance  Reserve  shall 
then  only  be  made  either  pursuant  to  specific 
authorization  enacted  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation  Amendments  Act  of  1974,  or  to 


satisfy  the  full  faith  and  credit  provision 
of  section  237(c).  In  order  to  discharge  lia- 
bilities under  investment  insurance  or  rein- 
surance, the  Corporation  is  authorized  to 
issue  from  time  to  time  for  purchase  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  its  notes,  debeii- 
tures.  bonds,  or  other  obligations:  but  the 
aggregate  amount  of  such  obligations  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed 
$100,000,000.  Any  such  obligation  shall  be 
repaid  to  the  Treasury  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  issue  of  such  obligation.  Any  such 
obligation  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
taking  into  consideration  the  current  average 
market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  of  comparable 
maturities  during  the  month  preceding  the 
issuance  of  any  obligation  authorized  by  this 
subsection.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  purcha.se  any  obligation  of  the  Corpora- 
tion Issued  under  this  subsection,  and  for 
such  purchase  he  may  use  as  a  public  debt 
transaction  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  any 
securities  Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 
Amendments  Act  of  1974.  The  purposes  for 
which  securities  may  be  issued  under  such 
Bond  Act  shall  Include  any  such  purchase.": 

(17)  by  striking  out  "and  guaranties"  in 
subsection  (a)  of  section  237  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  ".  guaranties,  and 
reinsurance"; 

(18)  by  striking  out  "or  guaranties"  in 
subsection  (a)  of  section  237  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ",  guaranties, 
or  reinsurance"; 

(19)  by  striking  out  "or  guaranty"  both 
times  it  occure  in  subsection  (b)  of  section 
237  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  both  times 
the  following:  ",  guaranty,  or  reinsurance"; 

(20)  by  Inserting  ",  reUisurance."  after  "in- 
surance" tKDth  times  it  occurs  in  subsection 
(c)  of  section  237; 

(21)  by  inserting  ".  reinsurance,"  after  "in- 
surance" the  first  two  times  it  occurs  In  sub- 
section (d)  of  section  237: 

(22)  by  striking  out  "or  insurance"  in  sub- 
section (d)  of  section  237  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  ",  insurance,  or 
reinsurance"; 

(23)  by  striking  out  "or  guaranty"  In  sub- 
section (e)  of  section  237  and  inserting  ". 
guaranty,  or  reinsurance"  in  lieu   thereof: 

(24)  by  Inserting  ",  reinsurance,"  after 
"Insurance"  both  times  it  occurs  in  subsec- 
tion (f )  of  section  237; 

(26)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(f)  of  section  237  the  following:  "Notwith- 
standing the  preceding  sentence,  the  Cor- 
poration shall  limit  the  amount  of  direct 
insurance  and  reinsurance  issued  by  It  un- 
der section  234  so  that  risk  of  loss  as  to 
at  least  10  percent  of  the  total  investment 
of  the  insured  "and  its  affiliates  in  the  proj- 
ect is  borne  by  any  person  other  than  the 
Corporation  on  the  date  the  insurance  is 
Issued.  The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  any  loan  by  any  insurance  company, 
pension  fund,  or  other  institutional  lender, 
or  to  any  investment  by  a  small  business."; 

(26)  by  inserting  ",  insurance,  or  reinsur- 
ance" after  "guaranty"  in  subsection  (g) 
of  section  237; 

(27)  by  striking  out  "or  guaranties"  in 
subsection  (h)  of  section  237  and  Inserting 
",  guaranties,  or  reinsurance  "  in  lieu  there- 
of: 

(28)  by  inserting  ",  reinsurance,'  after 
"insurance'   in  subsection  (1)  of  section  237; 

(29)  by  inserting  ".  reinsurance,"  after 
"insurance"  both  times  it  occure  in  sub- 
section (k)  of  section  237;  and 

(30)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(f)  of  section  239  the  following:  "The  Coun- 
cil shall  terminate  on  December  31,  1977."; 

(31)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  230 
the  following: 

"(h)  Within  six  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 


ment Corporation  Amendments  Act  of  1974, 
the  Corporation  shall  develop  and  Implement 
specific  criteria  Intended  to  minimize  the 
potential  environmental  implications  of  proj- 
ects undertaken  by  investors  abroad  in  ac- 
cordance with  any  of  the  programs  author- 
ized by  this  title. 

"(1)  It  Is  the  intention  of  Congress  that 
on  or  after  December  31.  1979.  the  President 
should  transfer  all  programs  under  section 
234  (b)  through  (e)  or  section  240.  and  all 
obligations,  assets,  and  related  rights  and 
responsibilities  arising  out  of.  or  related 
to.  such  programs  to  any  other  agency  of 
the  United  States. 

"(J)  On  and  after  December  31,  1979.  all 
programs  authorized  under  section  234  (b) 
through  (c)  or  section  240  shall  be  limited 
to  countries  with  a  per  capita  Income  of 
$450  or  less  in  1973  United  States  dollars  ": 

(32)  by  striking  out  "in  Latin  America, 
the  authority  conferred  by  this  section 
should  be  used  to  establish  pilot  programs 
In  not  more  than  five  Latin  American  coun- 
tries "  in  subsection  (a)  of  section  240  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ".  the 
authority  conferred  by  this  section  should 
be  used  to  establish  programs  In  such 
countries"'; 

(33)  by  striking  out  '"not  more  than  five 
Latin  American  countries"  in  subsection 
(b)  of  section  240  and  inserting  "less  devel- 
oped countries"  in  lieu  thereof; 

(34)  by  striking  out  "25  per  centum"'  in 
subsection  (b)  of  section  240  and  Inserting 
•'50  per  centum"  in  lieu  thereof; 

(35)  by  striking  out  "1972"  in  subsection 
(g)  of  section  240  and  inserting  "1076""  In 
lieu  thereof; 

(36)  by  striking  out  "pilot "  in  subsection 
(g)  of  section  240; 

(37)  by  striking  out  "1974"  in  section  240 
(h)  and  inserting  '1977"  in  lieu  thereof; 
and 

(38)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 240A  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(b)  Not  later  than  January  1,  1976.  the 
Corporation  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
an  analysis  of  the  possibilities  of  transferring 
all  of  its  activities  to  private  insurance  com- 
panies, multilateral  organizations  or  institu- 
tions, or  other  entities." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  Senate  will  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  amend  the  title  of  the  Foreign 
Assistant  Act  of  1961  concerning  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 
to  extend  the  authority  for  the  Corpora- 
tion, to  authorize  the  corporation  to  issue 
reinsurance,  to  suggest  dates  for  tei'mi- 
nating  certain  activities  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes." 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  13973 »  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  13973)  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  7824. 
LEGAL  SERVICES  CORPORATION 
ACT  OP  1974 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
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7824)  to  establish  a  Legal  Services 
Corporation,  and  for  other  purix>ses,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  May  13, 
1974). 

Mr.  PERKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement  of 
the  managers  be  dispensed  with  and  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  before  us  today 
for  the  third  time  in  as  many  years  legis- 
lation that  would  create  an  independent 
corporation  to  administer  the  legal  serv- 
ices program. 

Before  discussing  the  substance  of  this 
conference  report,  let  me  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  work  performed  by  the  House  con- 
ferees. Had  it  not  been  for  the  untiring 
efforts  of  Congressman  Hawkins,  the 
chairman  of  the  Equal  Opportunities 
Subcommittee,  the  gentlelady  from 
Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink),  and  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Meeds),  together 
with  the  cooperation  and  concurrence  of 
the  ranking  minority  members,  Mr.  Qute, 
Mr.  AsHBRooK,  and  Mr.  Steiger,  this 
most  difficult  conference  would  still  not 
be  concluded.  These  conferees  have  pro- 
duced an  agreement  which  retains  the 
protections  that  the  House  adopted,  and 
at  the  same  time  creates  an  independent 
structure  to  operate  the  program  in  the 
coming  years. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation,  all  of  whom  are 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  is  faced 
with  a  challenge  to  operate  this  program 
so  that  the  poor  will  receive  the  highest 
quality  legal  assistance  while  avoiding 
the  obstacle  that  the  program  has  ex- 
perienced in  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  governing  body  of  the 
local  recipients  must  be  composed  of 
local  lawyers  who  are  admitted  to  prac- 
tice before  the  highest  court  of  their 
State.  The  recipients  are  also  required  to 
solicit  the  recommendations  of  the  local 
bar  association  in  filling  staff  attorney 
positions  in  the  communities.  The  com- 
bination of  these  two  provisions  will,  to 
my  way  of  thinking,  guarantee  the  legal 
services  program  a  substantial  base  of 
local  support  that  will  enable  it  to  work 
more  effectively  than  ever  before. 

It  is  my  firm  belief,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
enactment  of  this  legislation  will  take  us 
past  a  milestone  in  the  legal  services 
program. 

The  conference  bill  that  we  will  vote 
on  today  assures  that  first-rate  quality 
counsel  will  be  provided  to  the  Nation's 
poor.  At  the  same  time,  the  conferees 


have  expended  major  efforts  to  make  sure 
that  potential  abuses  of  the  program  will 
be  curbed  so  that  we  can  continue  and 
improve  upon  the  fine  political  and  pub- 
lic support  that  has  followed  the  legal 
services  program  since  its  inception. 
Since  we  have  painstakingly  worked  out 
the  provisions  that  will  prevent  abuses  Qf 
the  program  by  the  Corporation  and  its 
recipients  and  employees,  it  is  our  expec- 
tation that  the  provisions  of  this  bill  will 
be  properly  enforced.  Similarly,  it  is 
our  expectation  that  no  additional  re- 
strictions on  the  activities  of  recipients 
and  their  employees  wUl  be  established 
by  the  Corporation — other  than  the 
ones  set  forth  in  this  bill — since  this 
would  upset  the  fine  balance  that  we 
tried  to  achieve  with  this  legislation. 

An  example  of  the  potential  abuses 
that  we  tiied  to  cmb  under  this  legisla- 
tion was  the  use  of  lawsuits  solely  to 
harass  defendants — rather  than  to  bring 
justifiable  claims.  As  a  result,  we  have 
permitted  courts,  solely  where  an  ex- 
press finding  has  been  made  that  "the 
action  was  commenced  or  pursued  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  harassing  a  defend- 
ant" or  that  the  "recipient's  plaintiff 
maliciously  abused  legal  process,"  to 
award  reasonable  costs  and  legal  fees 
incurred  by  the  defendant.  Of  course, 
such  an  award  of  costs  and  fees  cannot 
be  made  final  until  all  appeals  have  been 
exhausted,  cjid  no  award  of  costs  and 
fees  wiU  be  permitted  if  such  an  award 
contravenes  any  State  law.  any  rule  of 
court,  or  any  statute  of  general  appli- 
cability. 

Thus,  under  the  bill  we  are  consider- 
ing today,  costs  and  fees  can  be  col- 
lected directly  from  the  Corporation, 
without  taxing  the  recipient  or  employee 
involved,  where  a  lawsuit  was  filed  or 
pursued  solely  to  harass  a  defendant. 

Under  this  bill,  the  conferees  have  de- 
cided to  continue  the  important  backup 
center  system  that  was  established  under 
OEO's  legal  services  program.  These 
groups — which  have  provided  valuable 
research,  advice,  legal  counsel,  and  co- 
counsel  assistance — are  invaluable  to  a 
program  that  requires  expert  handling  of 
poor  people's  legal  problems  and,  thus, 
the  bill  envisions  their  continued  activi- 
ties. Insofar  as  there  has  been  some  de- 
bate concerning  the  best  possible  method 
of  providing  backup  assistance  in  the  le- 
gal services  program,  the  bill  requires 
the  Corporation  to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
most  efficient  methods  of  providing  the 
much-needed  backup  work.  This  study 
shall  be  submitted  by  the  Corporation  to 
the  Congress  by  Jime  30,  1975. 

Although  a  study  is  required  of  the 
most  efficient  method  of  providing  back- 
up support. 

Under  our  bill.  Congress  mav,  by  con- 
current resolution,  act  with  respect  to  the 
continued  authority  to  provide  grants 
and  contracts  for  backup  work.  If,  how- 
ever, the  Congress  does  not  so  act  during 
the  period  from  June  30,  1975,  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1976,  then  the  authority  to  award 
grants  and  contracts  for  the  backup  work 
that  I  have  described  will  automatically 
be  extended  to  January  1,  1977. 

The  conferees  expect  that  the  Corpo- 
ration, when  it  prepares  its  report  for 
the  Congress  on  the  backup  centers,  will 
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include  the  numerous  evaluations  that 
have  been  made  about  these  centers  over 
the  past  year.  Further,  the  Corporation 
expects  that  the  backup  centers  will  be 
fully  protected  by  all  of  the  due  process 
safeguards  that  attach  to  recipients  and 
employees  under  this  bill.  Moreover,  the 
30-day  notice  to  Governors  and  State 
bar  associations  prior  to  the  approval  of 
any  grant  application,  as  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 1007(f)  of  the  bill,  shall  be  appli- 
cable for  backup  centers,  but  only  in  the 
State  where  that  center  has  its  office. 

Since  the  effort  to  provide  legal  serv- 
ices for  the  poor  is  contingent  upon  the 
hiring  of  intelligent,  trusted,  and  re- 
sourceful personnel.  It  Is  contemplated 
that  the  Corporation  will  continue  to  hire 
well-qualified  new  lawyers,  particularly 
those  with  minority  backgrounds— simi- 
lar to  the  clients  they  often  will  serve. 

Under  the  conference  bill  we  have 
presently  before  us,  the  Corporation  is 
recuired  to  establish  eligibility  stand- 
ards—after it  has  consulted  with  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  with  the  Governors  of 
the  several  States— for  determining 
which  individuals  are  eligible  for  legal 
assistance.  Attorneys  hired  by  recipients 
will  serve  these  individuals  as  well  as 
groups  composed  primarily  of  eligible  in- 
dividuals— such  as  cooperatives,  day- 
care centers,  and  the  Uke.  Although  re- 
cipients and  their  employees  may  not 
organize  any  groups,  coalitions,  associa- 
tions, and  other  entities,  it  is  expected 
that  recipients  and  employees  will  pro- 
vide complete  legal  representation  to 
such  organizations  if  they  predominantly 
drpw  their  membership  from  eligible  in- 
dividuals and  families. 

The  bill  that  we  have  before  us  curbs 
recipients  and  their  attorneys  from  ad- 
vocating their  own  causes  rather  than 
those  of  their  clients.  The  bill  prevents 
recipients  and  their  employees  from  par- 
ticipating in  legislative  and  administra- 
tive advocacy  except  imder  two  circum- 
stances. First,  such  recipients  and  em- 
ployees thereof  may  advocate  before  all 
legislative,  executive,  and  administrative 
bodies  if  such  advocacy  is  in  behalf  of  an 
eUgible  client  or  group.  In  short,  our  pro- 
hibition against  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative representation  is  designed  to 
make  sure  that  program  lawyers  espouse 
the  legal  needs  of  their  clients,  not  their 
own  ideological  beliefs. 

In  short,  our  prohibition  against  leg- 
islative and  administrative  representa- 
tion is  designed  to  make  sure  that  pro- 
gram lawyers  espouse  the  legal  needs  of 
their  clients,  not  their  own  iedological 
beliefs. 

Our  second  exception  to  the  prohibi- 
tion against  legislative  and  administra- 
tive advocacy  results  when  "a  govern- 
mental agency,  a  legislative  body,  a  com- 
mittee, or  a  member  thereof  requests 
personnel  of  any  recipient  to  make  rep- 
resentations thereto."  Consequently,  if  a 
member  of  a  legislature  or  a  legislative 
committee  requests  that  representations 
be  made  to  such  legislature  or  commit- 
tee, then  the  personnel  of  a  recipient 
shall  be  allowed  to  appear  before  those 
respective  bodies.  Similarly,  if  a  member 
of  an  agency  or  an  executive  body  re- 
quests that  representations  be  made  to 
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such  agency  or  executive  body,  such  as 
commenting  on  proposed  regulations  in 
the  Federal  Register  prior  to  final  pro- 
mulgation, then  personnel  of  a  recipient 
should  be  permitted  to  do  so.  By  carving 
out  this  exception  to  the  prohibition 
against  legislative  and  administrative 
advocacy,  the  program  will  remain  re- 
sponsive to  the  desires  of  elected  and 
duly  appointed  personnel  of  our  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments,  thus  main- 
taining the  programs  political  respon- 
siveness to  our  chosen  leaders. 

With  regard  to  the  prohibition  on  rep- 
resenting juveniles  the  conference  re- 
port provides  in  section  1007(b)(4)(D) 
that  legal  services  attorneys  may  not  ini- 
tiate litigation  on  behalf  of  a  juvenile 
directly  against  the  juvenile's  parent  or 
guardian.  It  is  important  to  point  out, 
however,  that  in  imposing  this  restric- 
tion the  conferees  did  not  intend  to 
otherwise  limit  the  provision  of  full  range 
of  legal  services  and  advice  to  juveniles. 
For  example,  the  words  "benefit — and — 
services  under  law  "  means  all  the  rights 
to  which  a  juvenile  is  entitled  under  Fed- 
eral and  State  laws  as  well  as  all  consti- 
tutionally protected  rights.  Furthermore, 
the  prohibition  on  suing  parents  or 
guardians  is  not  intended  to  exclude  a 
suit  brought  against  a  nonparent  or  a 
nonguardian  where  the  nonparent  joins 
the  parent  as  a  third  party  defendant  or 
respondent.  It  sliould  be  further  noted 
that  it  is  my  understanding  that  this  pro- 
hibition refers  only  to  a  guardian  as  an 
individual  and  not  a  public  agency  or  en- 
tity which  has  been  appointed  to  be  such 
juvenile's  guardian.  If,  for  example,  the 
State  has  been  appointed  guardian  the 
legal  services  attorneys  may  in  appropri- 
ate circumstances  initiate  litigation  on 
behalf  of  the  juvenile  against  the  State 
as  a  guardian. 

In  pointing  out  how  the  bill  that  we 
now  have  before  us  represents  a  consid- 
erable compromise,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  conference  has  bowed  to  the 
President's  wishes  that  he  appoint  the 
Corporation  board.  It  is  our  ^ope  that, 
in  fulfilling  his  requested  rest^nsibility 
in  this  regard,  that  the  President  begins  • 
the  board  selection  process  very  soon. 
Since  we  have  waited  several  ye(ars  for 
the  passage  of  a  bill  like  the  one  pres- 
ently before  us,  it  is  important  that  the 
Corporation  be  set  up  as  soon  as  possible. 
Therefore,  it  is  our  hope  and  expectation 
that  Corporation  board  members  will  be 
selected  soon  after  the  passage  of  this 
biU. 

In  selecting  board  members,  we  hope 
that  the  President  will  designate  a  pres- 
tigious group  of  people.  This  would  help 
the  public  to  provide  the  necessary  sup- 
port for  this  crucial  legal  undertaking  in 
behalf  of  the  poor. 

The  conference  report  contains  a  pro- 
vision which  requires  the  Corporation 
and  all  recipients  to  account  for  and  re- 
port as  receipts  and  disbursements  sep- 
arate and  distinct  from  Federal  fimds 
all  non-Federal  funds  which  they  re- 
ceive. This  requirement  is  qualified  in 
two  ways. 

First,  any  public  funds— including 
foundation  funds  benefiting  Indians  or 
Indian  tribes — received  by  the  Corpora- 
tion or  by  a  recipient  are  not  within  the 
scope  of  the  prohibition. 


Second,  certain  types  of  entities  such 
as  private  law  firms.  State,  and  local 
entitles  of  attorneys,  or  private  attor- 
neys, or  legal  aid  societies  having  separ- 
ate public  defender  programs  are  not 
included  in  the  prohibition. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  provision  would  not  prohibit  the 
Legal  Aid  Society  in  New  York  from 
continuing  to  operate  in  the  manner 
which  it  has  in  the  past  nor  would  this 
provision  have  any  effect  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  legal  aid  program  in  the  State 
of  Hawaii. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  House  to 
provide  strong  support  for  this  bill  so 
that  we  clearly  and  emphatically 
further  the  principle  of  equal  justice  for 
all. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
7  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  7824. 
After  3  years  of  work,  we  have  a 
bill  establishing  a  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration for  the  provision  of  legal  services 
to  the  poor  in  civil  cases  which  almost 
everjone  should  be  able  to  support.  I  am 
confident  that  this  bill  will  be  enacted. 

When  the  legislation  came  to  the  House 
fioor  in  Jime  of  last  ye^  many  of  us  were 
dissatisfied  with  a  number  of  its  provi- 
sions which,  in  our  view,  failed  to  suffi- 
ciently circumscribe  the  conduct  of  legal 
service  attorneys  in  such  areas  as  poUti- 
cal  activities,  both  administrative  and 
legislative  lobbying,  representation  of 
minors  without  parental  consent,  and 
the  use  of  the  program  to  promote  their 
particular  social  or  economic  causes  as 
opposed  to  simply  providing  legal  advice 
and  representation  for  the  poor.  We  also 
wanted  the  program  more  closely  tied  to 
the  local  organized  bar.  Many  Members 
of  the  House  were  also  concerned  about 
the  handling  of  certain  types  of  cases, 
such  as  those  involving  abortion,  school 
desegregation,  and  selective  service  of- 
fenses or  (desertion  from  the  armed  serv- 
ices. So  there  were  numerous  amend- 
ments adopted  to  the  reported  bill  before 
it  went  to  the  other  body  for  considera- 
tion. 

Typically,  while  accepting  the  sub- 
stance of  a  few  of  the  House  provisions, 
such  as  those  dealing  with  abortion  and 
selective  service  or  desertion  from  the 
Armed  Forces,  the  other  body  either 
failed  to  include  or  so  watered  down 
most  of  the  other  amendments  adopted 
on  the  House  floor  that  their  substance 
was  lost.  Of  course,  vast  portions  of  the 
two  bills  were  identical  or  substantially 
so  and  need  not  concern  us  here. 

What  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report 
to  the  House  today  is  that  in  the  critical 
areas  the  substance  of  the  House  bill  was 
adhered  to  in  conference  and  is  reflected 
in  this  conference  report.  In  a  few  areas 
we  had  to  compromise,  but  that  is  the 
nature  of  the  process.  Let  me  report  our 
action  in  those  areas  I  feel  are  of  greatest 
significance. 

1.  POLmcAL  ACTivrriEs 
The  two  bills  were  similar  in  prevent- 
ing legal  services  attorneys  while  engaged 
In  activities  funded  by  the  act  from  tak- 
ing part  in  such  things  as  voter  registra- 
tion drives  and  transporting  voters  to  the 
polls;  they  were  different  In  that  the 


House  bill,  but  not  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, prohibited  attorneys  receiving 
more  than  one-half  their  professional  in- 
come from  the  legal  services  program 
from  taking  part  in  those  activities  at 
any  time,  or  in  taking  an  active  part  in 
partisan  or  nonpartisan  political  man- 
agement or  campaigns.  The  House  ver- 
sion prevailed.  Not  only  did  the  House 
version  prevail,  but  we  included  two  Sen- 
ate provisions  which  bring  employees  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  under  the 
Hatch  Act  and  prohibits  employees  of  the 
CoiTDoration  or  employees  of  recipients  of 
aid  from  the  Corporation  to  intentionally 
identify  the  legal  sei-vices  program  with 
any  political  campaign.  So  we  took  the 
strongest  language  of  both  bills  on  polit- 
ical activity. 

2.    LOBBTINO 

The  House  bill  absolutely  prohibited 
lobbying  in  State  legislatures  or  in  the 
Congress  by  legal  sei-vices  attorneys,  ex- 
cept for  making  statements  upon  fonnal 
invitation.  The  Senate  version  permitted 
such  statements  upon  invitation  and  also 
in  the  course  of  representing  an  eligible 
client.  The  House  bill  also  barred  lobby- 
ing on  Executive  orders  and  similar  pro- 
mulgations at  local.  State,  and  National 
levels,  except  upon  Invitation  or  in  the 
course  of  providing  legal  assistance  to  an 
eligible  client  which  was  not  covered  at 
all  by  the  Senate  bill.  The  conference 
agreement  covers  so-called  administra- 
tive lobbying.  However,  it  takes  the  Sen- 
ate language  permitting  attorneys,  act- 
ing as  attorneys,  to  represent  eligible 
clients  in  legislative  and  administrative 
proceedings  at  the  local.  State,  and  Na- 
tional levels,  but  with  strengthening  lan- 
guage which  prohibits  the  solicitation  of 
a  cUent  or  of  a  group  in  order  to  make 
such  representation  possible.  In  short, 
the  conference  agreement  bars  repre- 
sentations on  legislative  or  administra- 
tive matters  except  upon  formal  invita- 
tions or  in  the  representation  of  an  eligi- 
ble client.  Thus  it  effectively  prohibits 
an  organized  lobbying  effort  fimded  by 
this  program.  I  think  this  retains  the 
intention  of  the  House  provisions. 

3.    PARTICIPATION    OF    ORGANIZED   BAR 

The  House  bill  had  two  very  strong 
provisions  on  this — one  an  amendment 
offered  by  me  which  requires  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  governing  board  of  legal 
service  programs — as  opposed  to  a  simple 
majority — be  composed  of  attorneys  who 
are  members  of  the  bar  in  the  State  in 
which  the  legal  services  are  to  be  ren- 
dered. In  addition,  we  adopted  an  amend- 
ment of  Chairman  Perkins  which  re- 
quires not  only  that  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  local  bar  so  solicited  before 
filling  staff  attorney  positions  in  these 
programs,  but  that  preference  in  filling 
such  positions  be  given  to  local  attor- 
neys. The  conference  agieement  cuts  the 
two-thirds  local  attorney  requirement 
to  60  perqfent,  but  it  retains  Chairman 
Perkins"  requirement  on  hiring  intact. 

4.   award   of   attorney's   fees   to   PRFVAIX-TNG 
defendants 

The  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  (Mrs. 
Green)  amended  the  bill  reported  by  our 
committee  to  permit  a  court  in  its  own 
discretion  to  award  a  defendant,  in  a 
suit  initiated  under  this  act.  reasonable 
court  costs  and  attorney's  fees  when  the 
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defendant  is  on  the  prevailing  side.  This 
is  my  understanding  of  the  traditional 
equity  power  of  a  court  when  it  finds 
that  somebody  has  flagrtintly  abused 
legal  process.  We  retained  the  provision, 
but  inserted  language  requiring  a  find- 
ing that  the  plaintiff  had  brought  the 
action  solely  for  harassment  or  had 
maliciously  abused  legal  process,  and 
suspending  such  authority  when  it  con- 
travenes a  rule  of  court  or  State  law — 
which,  of  course,  we  did  not  intend  to 
contravene  by  this  statute. 

5.    BEPRrSENTATION    OF    MINORS    WITHOTJT 
PAXENTAI.    CONSENT 

The  House  bill  prohibited  the  use  of 
l"^  funds  under  this  act  for  the  representa- 

tion of  persons  under  18  years  of  age 
=>  without  the  written  request  of  a  parent 
or  guardian,  or  of  a  court,  except  in  child 
abuse  cases,  custody  proceeding,  or 
PINS — persons  in  need  of  supervision — 
proceedings.  The  Senate  amendment  ap- 
plied the  prohibition  to  "unemancipated 
persons  under  18  years  of  age"  and  added 
other  exempted  categories  of  actions, 
such  as  those  involving  the  institutional- 
ization of  minors.  It  also  added  two 
sweeping  categories — "where  such  assist- 
ance is  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
such  person  for  securing  or  preventing 
the  loss  of  benefits  or  services  to  which 
the  person  is  legally  entitled"  and  "in 
other  cases  pursuant  to  criteria  the 
Board  shall  prescribe."  These,  of  course, 
would  have  completely  vitiated  the  re- 
quirement of  parental  request  or  con- 
sent. The  conference  agreement  drops 
the  "other  cases"  loophole  completely 
and  amends  the  other  one  to  insert  "or 
preventing  the  loss  or  imposition  of  serv- 
ices"  and  to  limit  it  to  "cases  not  involv- 
ing the  child's  parent  or  guardian  as  a 
defendant  or  respondent."  Thus  again 
the  Hotise  position  substantially  pre- 
vailed. 

e.   TBEATMINT     OP     "BACKVP     CENTERS" 

The  House  bill  as  amended  on  the  floor 
prohibited  the  Corporation  from  con- 
ducting research  and  training  and  clear- 
inghouse Information  activities  by  grants 
or  contracts,  but  required  that  such  ac- 
tivities be  conducted  directly  in  an  "in- 
house"  operation.  The  focus  of  the 
amendment  was  the  research  activity 
conducted  under  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  under  contract  with  various  iml- 
verslties,  and  generally  referred  to  as 
"backup  centers." 

The  13  Legal  Services  Backup  Centers 
are  currently  in  their  fourth  year  of 
operation.  They  were  established  to  serve 
as  legal  Information  and  research  centers 
supporting  the  needs  and  demands  of  the 
variotis  legal  service  programs  in  opera- 
tion throughout  the  country.  Generally, 
these  centers  are  funded  by  grants  from 
the  OfiBce  of  Economic  Opportunity,  Of- 
fice of  Legal  Services.  The  OEO  serves  as 
grantor  of  the  funds  allocated  for  the 
colters  and  a  imiversity  or  independent 
board  of  directors  serves  as  grantee  and 
administers  the  operations  of  the  backup 
center.  Each  of  the  13  centers  serves  as 
both  a  regional  and  national  authority 
in  the  particular  area  of  law  for  which 
it  was  established.  Each  center  is  com- 
prised of  approximately  six  staff  attor- 
neys in  addition  to  a  clerical  staff  and 
one  or  two  directors.  The  key  priorities 
of  each  of  the  backup  centers  seem  to  be 


threefold.  First,  to  keep  all  topical  ma- 
terial updated  and  to  respond  with  as 
current  material  as  possible  to  the  re- 
quests of  the  various  legal  services  pro- 
gram attorneys;  second,  to  train  legal 
service  program  attorneys  as  extensively 
as  possible  in  the  topical  area  in  which 
the  backup  center  specializes;  third,  to 
work  on  the  preparation  of  pamphlets 
and  handbooks  used  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  current  Information  concerning 
legislation  concerning  the  backup  cen- 
ter's area  of  topical  concern. 

Location  of  backup  centers: 

National  Juvenile  Law  Center.  St.  Louis, 
Missouri. 

NLfiP  Center  on  Social  Welfare  Policy  and 
Law,  Inc.,  New  York,  New  York. 

Indian  Legal  Ser\lce  Back-up  Center.  Boul- 
der. Colorado. 

National  Housing  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Project.  Berkeley.  California 

National    Elmploymeut   Law    Project,   New 
York.  New  York. 

National   Health  and  Environmental  Law 
Project,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Legal  Action  Support  Project  of  the  Bureau 
of  Social  Science  Research,  Washington.  DC. 

Migrant  Legal  Action  Program.  Inc..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

National  Resource  Center  on  Correctional 
Law  and  Legal  Services.  Washington,  DC. 

Western    States    Project,    San    Francisco, 
California. 

National  Senior  Citizens  Law  Center.  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

Harvard   Center   for  Law   and   Education, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  the  language 
of  the  House  bill  as  reported  from  com- 
mittee, with  the  addition  of  "recruit- 
ment" as  a  permissible  activity.  This  dif- 
ference took  a  great  deal  of  time  to  re- 
solve. We  finally  did  resolve  it  by  strik- 
ing out  the  Senate  reference  to  "recruit- 
ment" and  permitting  the  Corporation 
to  continue  to  conduct  research  by  grant 
or  contract  until  January  1,  1976,  when 
such  authority  shall  terminate  imless  in 
the  Intervening  period  the  Congress  by 
concurrent  resolution  has  acted  with  re- 
spect to  It;  if  the  Congress  has  taken  no 
such  action,  the  authority  automatically 
extends  for  1  year  until  January  1.  1977, 
when  it  again  terminates,  6  months  prior 
to  the  termination  of  the  authorization 
of  i«>proprlatlons  under  the  act.  The  con- 
ference bill  directs  the  Corporation  to 
conduct  a  thorough  study  of  the  research 
activities  and  the  relative  merits  of  con- 
ducting them  directly  as  opposed  to  con- 
tracting them  out,  and  to  report  its  find- 
ings and  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  not  later  than 
June  30,  1975,  so  that  we  shall  all  have 
information  sufficient  to  act  on  this  mat- 
ter. The  provision  of  course  returns  the 
whole  issue  to  the  Congress  for  further 
action.  But  beyond  that,  I  think  that  it 
raises  a  red  flag  to  the  Corporation  with 
respect  to  the  types  of  activities,  and 
their  effectiveness,  which  have  been  car- 
ried out  by  legal  services  "backup  cen- 
ters." Incidentally,  In  the  statement  of 
managers  we  specifically  note  that  "re- 
search" includes  furnishing  co-counsel 
in  cases,  a  practice  which  In  certain  in- 
stances has  been  criticized. 

7.    ANnBAamATBT     PROTXBIOir 

The  conference  bill  retains  the  House 
prohibition  against  the  use  of  this  pro- 
gram for  "the  persistent  incitement  of 
litigation"  or  any  other  practice  prohib- 


ited by  the  Canons  of  Ethics.  The  Senate 
amendment  had  no  such  provision. 

B.  USE  OP  NON-FEDERAL    FX7NDS  FOR  PROHIBITED 
PURPOSES 

The  House  bill,  but  not  the  Senate 
amendment,  prohibited  the  expenditure 
by  recipients  of  non-Federal  funds  for  a 
purpose  prohibited  by  this  act  but  also 
provided  that  the  provision  not  be  con- 
strued to  make  it  Impossible  to  contract 
or  make  other  arrangements  with  pri- 
vate attorneys  or  private  law  firms,  or 
with  legal  aid  societies  which  have  sepa- 
rate public  defender  programs — such  as 
the  Legal  Aid  Society  of  New  York.  In 
the  course  of  the  conference  delibera- 
tions it  was  felt  necessary  to  make  two 
exceptions  to  this  proliibition.  The  first 
relates  to  the  source  of  fimds  and  ex- 
empts public  funds  or  tribal  fimds — in- 
cluding tribal  funds  from  a  private 
source — because  otherwise  State  and 
local  governments  and  most  Indian  tribes 
could  not  be  recipients  and  might  also 
be  effectively  barred  from  making  con- 
tributions to  programs  supported  in  part 
under  this  act.  The  second  exception 
merely  expands  the  types  of  recipients 
already  exempted  from  the  provision  to 
include  "other  State  or  local  entities  of 
attorneys."  However,  we  retained  the 
most  significant  requirement  of  the 
House  bill :  That  an  entity  set  up  to  act 
as  a  recipient  imder  this  act — which  in- 
cludes most  of  the  legal  services  pro- 
grams as  now  operated — cannot  obtain 
foundation  or  other  private  funds  and 
use  them  for  purtx)ses  prohibited  under 
this  act. 

9.  PROHIBmON  AGAINST  USE  OF  FUNDS  FOR 
DESEGREGATION  CASES 

The  House  bill  in  two  separate  provi- 
sions prohibited  the  use  of  funds  to  bring 
cases  designed  to  desegregate  any  school 
or  school  system  or  any  institution  of 
higher  education.  The  conference  bill  re- 
tains the  prohibition  against  the  use  of 
funds  for  cases  involving  the  desegrega- 
tion of  any  school  or  school  system,  with 
the  clarifying  phrase  "elementary  or 
secondary"  added  before  "school  or 
school  system." 

10.    TRANSFER    OF    PERSONNEL 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the 
House  bill,  would  have  transferred  OEO 
legal  services  personnel  intact  to  the 
Corporation.  The  conference  bill  deletes 
this  transfer  In  the  transition  provisions, 
thus  leaving  the  Corporation  free  to 
make  a  fresh  start  and  to  pick  and  choose 
among  OEO  personnel  on  the  basis  of 
its  own  standards  and  needs. 

There  are  literally  dozens  of  instances 
where  the  language  of  the  final  product 
was  improved  by  using  either  the  House 
or  Senate  versions,  and  there  are  other 
instances  where  Senate  language  which 
had  the  tendency  of  "softening"  restric- 
tions was  deleted.  For  example.  In  the 
language  restricting  the  support  or  con- 
duct of  training  programs  for  certain 
kinds  of  activities — political  activities, 
labor,  or  antilabor  activities,  or  boycotts, 
picketing,  strikes,  or  demonstration — the 
Senate  amendment  had  the  modifier  "il- 
legal" inserted  before  "boycotts,  picket- 
ing, strikes,  or  demonstration,"  which 
was  deleted  in  conference. 

There  are  a  number  of  examples  one 
can  cite  of  "stronger"  Senate  language 
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being  included  in  the  conference  bill.  For 
example,  the  House  bill  had  no  provision 
with  respect  to  the  control  of  class  action 
suits,  whereas  the  Senate  did  and  we  ac- 
cepted it.  The  House  bill  had  no  provi- 
sion with  respect  to  the  "identification" 
of  the  legal  services  program  with  politi- 
cal activities,  and  accepting  the  Senate 
provision  made  those  restrictions  more 
extensive.  And  then  there  wer^_j)^nts 
which  we  yielded,  as  this  after  all  was  a 
free  conference  and  some  compromises 
are  necessary. 

For  example,  the  House  had  adopted  a 
floor  amendment  which  absolutely  ter- 
minated the  Corporation  as  of  Jtme  30, 
1978.  We  yield  on  that  point,  but  we  did 
accept  the  Senate  provisions  which  pro- 
vide for  a  3 -year  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations. The  Congress  through  its 
authorizing  committee  must  act  by  Jime 
30,  1977,  instead  of  June  30,  1978,  or  we 
had  it  in  the  House  bill.  We  also  agreed 
to  a  Senate  provision  which  was  inserted 
in  their  bill  by  Senator  Cotton  in  an 
amendment,  and  which  limits  any  ap- 
propriation to  a  period  of  2  years;  with 
the  amount  for  the  second  year  to  be 
made  available  at  the  beginning  of  such 
year.  The  House  bill  had  open  ended  au- 
thorizations, whereas  the  Senate  bill  had 
stated  siuns.  We  compromised  by  taking 
the  stated  sums  for  fiscal  years  1975  and 
1976 — $90  and  $100  million,  respective- 
ly— and  "such  simis  as  may  be  necessary" 
for  fiscal  year  1977.  Finally,  we  adopted 
the  Senate  form  of  the  bill  which  is  an 
amendment  to  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964,  adding  a  new  title  X. 
I  voted  against  this  recession  by  the 
House,  but  it  has  little  substafitive  effect 
except  on  the  issue  of  which  conunittee 
of  the  Senate  will  consider  the  nomina- 
tions of  the  President  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Corporation.  No  other 
provision  of  the  Economic  Opportimity 
Act  relates  to  the  provisions  of  title  X. 

In  short.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  a  con- 
ference in  which  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  were  in  very  large 
measure  successful  In  sustaining  the  po- 
sition of  the  House.  I  cannot  too  highly 
praise  Chairman  Perkins,  for  his  leader- 
ship in  achieving  this  result.  Of  course, 
I  am  personally  grateful  for  the  many 
contributions  of  all  of  the  House  con- 
ferees, but  as  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber on  our  side  I  especially  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  John  Ash- 
brook,  and  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin, Bill  Steiger.  for  their  diligent  work 
on  this  vei-y  difficult  and  demanding  leg- 
islation. 

The  result,  I  believe.  Is  a  bill  which  will 
and  most  certainly  should,  be  signed  into 
law.  I  think  it  is  a  bill  which  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Members  of 
this  House  can  in  good  conscience  sup- 
port, whatever  their  reservations  about 
some  details  of  particular  provisions.  It  Is 
designed  at  long  last  to  provide  the 
framework  for  a  continuing  program  of 
legal  services  for  the  poor,  untainted  by 
politics  and  free,  we  certainly  hope,  from 
an  atmosphere  of  rancor  and  contro- 
versy. Of  course  there  will  ctmtinue  to  be 
disagreements  as  to  the  merits  of  some  of 
the  litigation  pursued — that  is  Inherent 
in  the  very  nature  of  our  legal  system, 
based  as  it  is  largely  upon  adversary  pro- 
ceedings. But  I  believe  that  we  have  put 
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tog^er  an  act  which,  faithfully  admin- 
istered, will  provide  increasing  accept- 
ability for  this  program. 

Our  objective  is  to  come  much  closer 
to  achieving  the  ideal  of  "equal  justice 
imder  law"  which  Is  the  bedrock  of  our 
democracy.  I  think  this  legislation  is  a 
well-balanced  effort  directed  toward  that 
end,  and  I  urge  its  approvsd. 
*  Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  21,  1973,  during  the  debate  on  the 
Legal  Services  bill,  I  offered  a  substitute 
to  an  amendment  proposed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  HoGAN) ,  limiting  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation's  authority  to  engage  in 
litigation  on  abortion.  My  substitute 
amendment  was  adopted  by  the  House 
and  subsequently  incorporated  Into  the 
bill.  It  has  now  become  a  part  of  this 
conference  report. 

I  am  very  disturbed  by  the  efforts  to 
portray  this  amendment  as  ineffectual 
and  meaningless.  The  amendment  clear- 
ly h£is  meaning;  it  clearly  has  force;  and 
it  cannot  be  nullified  by  word  games  in 
the  OEO  bureaucracy. 

Permit  me  to  set  the  record  straight 
on  the  history  and  meaning  of  section 
1007  (b>'8)  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  7824,  which  provides: 

(b)  No  funds  made  available  by  the  Cor- 
poration under  this  title,  either  by  grant  or 
contract,  may  be  used — 

•  •  •  •  • 

(8)  to  protide  legal  assistance  with  resp>ect 
to  any  proceeding  or  litigation  which  seeks 
to  procure  a  nontberapeutic  abortion  op  to 
compel  any  individual  or  institution  to  per- 
form an  abortion,  or  assist  in  the  perform- 
ance of  an  abortion,  or  provide  facilities  for 
the  performance  of  an  abortion,  contrary  to 
the  religious  beliefs  or  moral  convictions  of 
such  individual  or  institution;  .  .  . 

The  language  in  this  subsection  was  a 
substitute  for  Mr.  Hogan's  amendment, 
which  prohibited  the  use  of  corporation 
funds — 

(7)  To  provide  legal  assistance  with  re- 
^>ect  to  any  proceeding  or  litigation  relat- 
ing to  abortion. 

Dming  the  debate  on  Mr.  Hogan's 
amendment,  the  following  colloquy  took 
place : 

Mr.  Du  PoNT.  I  have  a  question  for  the 
sponsor  of  the  amendment.  Does  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  mean  that  if  a  woman  re- 
ceived an  abortion  In  a  hospital  and  was  In- 
jured as  the  result  of  medical  malpractice, 
that  the  attorneys  In  the  corporation  would 
not  be  able  to  handle  her  suit? 

Mr.  HocAN.  No;  I  do  not  Intend  that  at  all. 
What  I  do  intend  is  that  no  suit  can  be 
brought  against  a  doctor  or  a  nurse  or  a  hos- 
pital that  wlU  not  perform  an  abortion  to 
force  them  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DO  Pont.  I  understand  what  the  gen- 
tleman Intends,  but  what  does  his  amend- 
ment say? 

At  that  point  In  the  debate.  I  offered 
my  substitute  amendment,  stating  in 
part: 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  wording  will 
correct  the  defect  pointed  out  In  the  Hogan 
amendment. 

The  defect  in  the  Hogan  amendment 
as  originally  submitted  was  that  it  was 
worded  so  broadly  that  it  covered  situa- 


tions not  intended.  My  amendment  was 
designed  to  correct  this  overbreadth.  It 
was  not  designed  to  radically  alter  the 
amendment's  objective. 

There  is  now  some  question  concern- 
ing the  meaning  of  the  term  "thera- 
peutic abortion." 

According  to  my  good  ctdleague  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Blackburn),  a  writer  in 
the  April  publication  of  OEOs  National 
Clearinghouse  for  Legal  Services  states 
that — 

Any  abortion  which  a  woman  requests  is 
medically  necessary,  since  the  very  request 
for  the  procedure  Indicates  the  Importance 
of  terminating  the  pregnancy  to  the  woman's 
health,  whether  physical,  mental,  or  emo- 
tional. 

I  disagree  completeb'  with  this  view 
of  a  "medically  necessary"  abortion.  This 
is  certainly  not  the  view  embodied  in  my 
amendment  -when  it  was  approved  over- 
whelmingly in  the  House.  The  type  of 
abortion  described  in  the  passage  above 
is  an  "elective  abortion"  that  proceeds 
from  complete  freedom  of  choice  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  medical  necessity. 
Litigation  by  corporation  attorneys  to 
procure  this  kind  of  abortion  is  not  au- 
thorized by  the  bill. 

As  it  now  stands,  this  legislation  pro- 
hibits litigation  by  corporation  attorneys 
to  secure  "nontherapeutic"  abortions.  It 
does  not  prohibit  litigation  to  secure 
"therapeutic"  abortions. 

To  my  mind,  a  therapeutic  abortion  is 
an  abortion  that  is  a  necessary  part  of 
the  treatment  of  a  serious  existing  ill- 
ness or  injury.  A  nontherapeutic  abor- 
Hion  is  an  elective  abortion  that  is  not  a 
necessary  part  of  the  treatment  of  a  seri- 
ous existing  illness  or  injurj'.  A  nonthera- 
peutic abortion  is  an  abortion  that  is 
convenient  to  or  desired  by  the  mother 
but  is  not  medically  related  in  a  neces- 
sary and  integrtd  way  to  the  preservation 
of  her  life  or  phj'sical  health. 

The  term  "nontherapeutic  steriliza- 
tion" was  defined  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  the  Social  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Service  in  regulations  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  on  April  18,  1974,  at 
page  13873.  Section  50.202(b)  of  the  reg- 
ulations defines  nontherapeutic  steriliza- 
tion as — 

Any  procedure  or  operation,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  render  an  individual  perma- 
nently incapable  of  reproducing  and  which 
is  not  either  (1)  a  necessary  part  of  Uie 
treatment  of  an  existing  Illness  or  injury,  or 
(2)  medically  Indicated  as  an  accompani- 
ment of  an  operation  on  the  female  genitou- 
rinary tract.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
mental  Incapacity  is  not  considered  an  Ill- 
ness or  injury. 

This  definition  of  "nontherapeutic"  is 
very  much  In  line  with  my  intent  at  the 
time  I  offered  my  substitute  amendment. 

In  interpreting  the  term  "nonthera- 
peutic abortion, "  there  is  necessarily  a 
gray  area  between  a  clearcut  "elective 
abortion"  that  is  tmdertaken  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  mother  and  a  clearcut 
therapeutic  abortion  that  Is  Imperative 
to  save  the  life  of  the  mother.  The  con- 
ference report  does  not  embody  the  Sen- 
ate language  which  specifically  barred 
legal  assistance  on  abortion  "unless  the 
same  is  necessary  to  save  the  life  of  the 
mother." 

Nonetheless,  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  severely  limit  the  sit- 
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uations  in  which  publicly  financed  at- 
torneys are  authorized  to  embark  on 
publicly  financed  litigation  to  procure 
abortions;  and  the  Intent  of  the  amend- 
ment is  not  to  be  nullified  by  an  inimit- 
ably expansive  interpretation  of  the  term 
"therapeutic"  so  that  the  term  "non- 
therapeutic"  is  rendered  meaningless.  No 
such  leeway  is  permitted  by  the  language 
in  this  amendment,  and  restrictive  reg- 
ulations should  be  drafted  accordingly. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  <Mr.  Quie)  for  an  outstand- 
ing speech  and  for  his  persevering  atti- 
tude in  obtaining  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  question  is,  Did  the 
House  action  eliminate  the  backup  cen- 
ters? I  first  thought  that  the  action  of 
the  House  took  eliminated  backup  cen- 
ters, but  upon  further  study  I  found 
that  the  backup  centers  were  not  elim- 
inated but  that  they  were  authorized 
to  be  operated  directly  by  the  Corpora- 
tion. They  were  brought  into  headquar- 
ters here  in  Washington,  and  the  work 
of  the  backup  centers  was  all  within 
the  Corporation  here  in  Washington. 
Am  I  correct  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman 
Is  correct.  Any  backup  center  activities 
would  have  to  be  conducted  by  the  Cor- 
poration in  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  But  the  House  bill  still 
has  the  authority  and  the  right  to  do  all 
the  work  within  the  Corporation  here  in 
Washington? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct.  All  the 
work  could  be  done  only  within  the 
Corporation.  In  the  compromise  we  also 
continue  the  right  to  make  grants  and 
contracts,  and  this  makes  available 
fimds  for  the  present  backup  centers 
if  approved  by  the  Corporation,  which 
will  look  at  the  present  backup  centers 
and  make  judgment  as  to  which  ones 
are  capably  performing  their  duty,  and 
which  will  eliminate  the  abuses.  By 
June  30,  1975,  the  Corporation  will  come 
back  with  a  study  pointing  out  to  us, 
in  effect,  which  backup  centers  are  pro- 
viding what  services  for  the  local  attor- 
neys and  the  preferred  methods  and 
structures  of  these  services. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
state  to  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
this  is  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  time,  I 
believe,  that  I  have  been  in  the  well  of 
this  House  discussing  the  purposes  of 
a  Legal  Services  Corporation.  This  is  the 
third  bill  we  have  had  considered  before 
the  House,  and  this  is  the  second  con- 
ference report  on  that  subject.  So  this 
is  the  fifth  time  I  have  discussed  this 
with  the  Members. 

Over  that  period  of  time,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  terms  of  Legal  Services.  I  feel  some- 
what like  the  "Virginia  Slims"  man  who 
says,  "You've  come  a  long  way,  baby." 
I  cannot  say  that  this  is  exactly  to  my 
li^g,  in  view  of  that  long  distance  that 
has  been  traveled.  Ninety-six  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I,  representing  both  bodies, 
introduced  in  1971  a  Legal  Services  pro- 
posal, and  I  cannot  say  that  what  we 
are  here  today  considering  is  exactly 
that  different. 


However,  at  the  same  time  the  admin- 
istration proposed  Legal  Services  legis- 
lation, and  the  legislation  we  are  con- 
sidering today  is  not  identical  to  that 
either.  Indeed,  a  close  analysis  will  show 
that  the  proposal  we  have  before  us  to- 
day is,  in  at  least  21  particulars,  more 
restrictive  even  than  the  legislation  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  in  1971. 

But  I  think  I  have  been  here  long 
enough,  and  I  am  practical  enough  to 
know  that  "politics  is  the  art  of  the  pos- 
sible." 

Let  me  tell  my  friends,  particularly  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  this:  Given  the 
present  circumstances  and  conditions,  I 
cannot  say  that  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  pass  the  original  Legal  Services  bill 
which  so  many  of  us  introduced  and 
fought  so  hard  for.  Indeed,  I  think  it  is 
necessary  to  make  some  compromises  if 
we  are  to  retain  this  very,  very  fine  pro- 
gram. This  is  a  program  which  has  made 
justice  a  reality  to  many  people  who 
never  would  have  enjoyed  that  reality 
otherwise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  important  thing 
about  this  legislation  and  about  this  con- 
ference report  is  that  it  creates  a  rel- 
atively independent  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration. It  is  insulated  mostly  from  po- 
litical pressure  without  being  isolated 
from  the  needs  of  the  people  and  from 
the  Congress.  It  assures  us  that  Legal 
Services  will  continue  to  be  available  to 
those  who  are  less  fortunate.  They  are 
less  fortunate,  yet  they  also  should  have 
the  right  of  access  to  the  courts  of  this 
country. 

This  legislation  makes  justice  a  reality 
to  those  who,  before  the  era  of  Legal 
Services,  did  not  have  the  means  of  ex- 
ercising and  having  the  benefit  of  that 
reality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  "Dear  Colleague"  letters  written, 
and  we  have  heard  a  number  of  state- 
ments made,  and  perhaps  many  of  them 
have  been  authored  by  certain  people 
who  are  not  well  known.  But  in  any 
event,  the  main  thrust  of  these  argu- 
ments is  that  the  House  conferees,  in  ef- 
fect, compromised  away  the  House  posi- 
tion in  the  long  and  somewhat  difficult 
conference  held  with  the  Members  of  the 
other  body. 

Let  me  say  as  emphatically  as  I  know 
how  that  this  is  incorrect.  I  deny  that 
this  has  happened.  Indeed,  I  think  I  can 
demonstrate  how  incorrect  it  is. 

We  have  done  an  analysis  of  the  24 
amendments  which  were  adopted  on  the 
fioor  of  this  House.  Of  those  24  amend- 
ments, our  analysis  shows  that  the  House 
position  was  sustained  almost  totally 
intact,  certainly  as  far  as  the  major 
thrust  of  the  House  position  is  con- 
cerned, in  13  of  those  24  amendments. 
The  Senate  position  was  siistained  al- 
most totally  intact  in  5  out  of  those  24 
amendments.  The  position  leaning  to- 
ward the  House  version  was  sustained  in 
3  of  those  24  amendments,  and  the  posi- 
tion leaning  toward  the  Senate  was 
siistained  in  3  of  those  instances. 

So  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
these  24  amendments  which  were 
adopted  on  the  fioor  of  this  House  were 
sustained  in  the  conference,  and  we 
bring  them  back  to  the  Members  today 
either  totally  Intact  or  relatively  intact, 


the  overwhelming  majority  of  them,  as 
I  say. 

I  was  Interested  in  the  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter  of  my  colleague  and  val- 
ued friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
'Mr.  AsHBRooK),  who  was  a  member  of 
the  conference  committee.  I  just  want 
to  quote  from  his  letter  where  he  says: 

I  have  served  on  a  number  ot  conferences 
and  have  watched  the  House,  poeitlon  re- 
peatedly bargained  away.  In  this  conference 
I  woiild  have  to  say  the  House  conferees  did 
a  very  good  Job  of  upholding  our  position, 
and  held  the  final  version  much  closer  to 
our  original  bill  than  the  more  radical  Sen- 
ate version.  At  that,  the  bill  certainly  was 
not  Improved,  and  anyone  opposing  the  con- 
cept of  legal  services  or  the  bUl  as  passed 
by  the  House  last  year  should  find  no  com- 
fort In   the  conference  report. 

I  have  to  say  that  I  agree  with  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  6hio  <Mr. 
AsHBRooK>.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
absolutely  right.  If  you  oppose  the  con- 
cept of  a  legal  services  corporation  or, 
indeed,  legal  services 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wa-shington  (Mr.  Meeds). 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat,  if 
one  is  opposed  to  the  concept  of  legal 
services,  or  if  one  opposes  the  concept 
of  a  legal  services  corporation  or,  indeed, 
if  one  opposes  what  was  passed  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  some  time  ago,  then  I 
suggest  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  AsHBROOK)  Is  correct,  and  that  they 
will  probably  be  voting  against  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  have  been 
told  that  you  should  vote  against  tt  be- 
cause it  bargained  away  the  position  of 
the  House,  that  is  not  a  valid  ground 
to  vote  against  this  bill  because  this  bill 
does  sustain  the  position  of  the  House 
far  more  than  it  does  the  position  of  the 
Senate. 

So,  let  us  be  honest  with  ourselves.  If 
you  do  not  like  legal  services,  if  you  do 
not  like  the  concept,  then  vote  against 
it,  but  do  not  vote  against  it  because  it  is 
said  that  the  House  was  overwhelmed  by 
the  Senate. 

This,  in  the  final  analysis,  my  col- 
leagues, is  a  compromise,  but  a  com- 
promise which  is  shaded  toward  the  ver- 
sion of  the  House,  a  compromise  which 
provides  for  the  continuation  of  Legal 
Services  to  those  who  but  for  its  pro- 
visions will  look  upon  the  coiu-ts  of  this 
land  as  an  instriunent  of  the  judges  and 
not  justice,  and  who  will  have  denied  to 
them  access  to  the  courts,  a  denial  which 
is  tantamount,  it  seems  to  me,  to  full 
access  to  our  system. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  would  further  like  to 
point  out  that  the  bill  that  we  now  have 
before  us  is  a  bill  that  I  believe  all  of  us 
can  support.  Although  the  bill  does  not 
precisely  incorporate  my  views,  nor  pos- 
sibly the  precise  views  of  anyone  else, 
its  strength  is  that  It  represents  a  very 
well-conceived  compromise  that  can  and 
should  obtain  the  support  of  us  all.  In 
the  finest  traditions  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion, this  bill  takes  an  important  step 
so  that  equal  justice  for  the  American 
population  can  be  converted  from  a  lofty 
goal  to  a  practical  reality. 

In  describing  the  legislation  that  we 
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now  have  before  us,  it  seems  most  ap- 
propriate to  use  the  term  "balance." 
What  we  have  done  is  to  achieve  a  bal- 
ance between  the  need  for  quality  rep- 
resentation and  the  need  to  prevent  any 
potential  program  abuses.  In  so  doing, 
we  tried  to  make  sure  that  poor  people 
will  remain  confident  that  they  are  prop- 
erly and  adequately  represented  in  the 
legal  arena,  and  we  tried  to  make  sure 
that  the  people  throughout  our  land  will 
retain  confidence  in  this  program  so  that 
it  remains  popular  in  the  vital  political 
arena. 

The  provisions  that  we  now  have  in 
this  bill  achieves  the  balance  that  we 
sought.  Since  this  bill,  therefore,  is  the 
subject  of  numerous  compromises  and 
delicate  balances,  it  is  our  hope  that  the 
Corporation  will  painstakingly  adhere  to 
the  bill's  provisions.  For  us  who  have 
labored  on  this  bill  for  so  long,  this  re- 
quires two  things,  first,  that  the  Corpo- 
ration enforce  the  program  restrictions 
that  we  have  established  in  this  legisla- 
tion and,  second,  that  the  Corporation 
makes  sure  that  no  further  program  re- 
str^tlons  are  established  imle-ss  they  are 
approved  through  the  normal  legislative 
process  and  signed  by  the  President. 

The  balances  that  were  drawn  by  this 
bill  can  best  be  exemplified  by  our  pro- 
vision on  legislative  and  administrative 
advocacy.  Under  the  conference  bill,  we 
have  prohibited  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative advocacy  except  when  such  ac- 
tion is  performed  in  behalf  of  an  individ- 
ual or  group  client,  or  when  such  repre- 
sentation is  made  pursuant  to  a  request 
by  a  legislative  official,  agency  staff  per- 
son, executive  officer  or  employee,  and 
the  like.  A  further  explanation  of  these 
exceptions  is  helpful. 

The  bill  we  are  now  considering  re- 
quires that  recipients,  when  filling  staff 
attorney  positions,  solicit  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  organized  bar  in  the 
community  served.  Although  recipients 
should  solicit  such  recommendations,  it 
is  obvious  that  all  decisions  concerning 
the  hiring  of  staff  positions  rest  exclu- 
sively with  recipients'  staff  directors  and 
boards  of  directors.  In  making  these  de- 
cisions, staff  directors  should  "give  pref- 
erence to  filling  such  positions  to  quali- 
fied persons  who  reside  in  the  community 
to  be  served."  In  this  regard,  it  must  be 
noted  that  preferences  to  local  residents 
for  staff  attorney  slots  occur  only  if  such 
persons  are  "qualified, "  and  the  staff  di- 
rectors and  boards  of  recipients  retain 
complete  authority  in  estabLshing  the 
criteria  to  determine  necessary  compe- 
tence. Such  factors  as  intelligence,  ex- 
perience, commitment,  similar  ethnic 
background  to  the  clients  that  will  be 
served,  and  other  factors  may  be  consid- 
ered in  determining  competence. 

The  conference  bill  also  provides  that 
fees  and  costs  can  be  collected  against 
the  Corporation  by  defendants  sued  by  a 
recipient  if  a  final  order  is  entered  in  fa- 
vor of  the  defendant  and  an  express  find- 
ing has  been  made  that  the  sole  piu-pose 
of  the  suit  was  to  harass  the  defendant 
or  a  recipient's  plaintiff  maliciously 
abused  legal  process. 

Nothing  In  the  fees  and  costs  provi- 
sion of  this  bill  is  intended  to  abrogate 
other  laws  or  judicial  nilings.  Therefore, 
fees  and  costs  may  not  be  taxed  against 


the  Corporation  if  such  an  award  contra- 
venes any  laws,  any  rule  of  court,  or  any 
statute  of  general  applicability.  Sim- 
ilarly, by  specifically  limiting  the  in- 
stances when  defendants  can  collect  fees 
and  costs  against  the  Corporation,  it  is 
not  intended  in  tmy  way  to  limit  the 
instances  when  recipients  can  collect 
fees  and  costs  from  defendants  who  have 
lost  their  cases  to  recipients'  clients. 
Quite  the  opposite.  Nothing  in  this  bill 
is  intended  to  restrict  courts'  discretion- 
aiT  powers  to  award  fees  and  costs  to 
winning  recipients,  particularly  where 
such  costs  and  fees  are  collectable  pur- 
suant to  "private  attorneys  etneral '  and 
other  legal  theories.  Finally,  in  this  re- 
gard, no  collection  of  fees  and  costs  by 
a  defendant  against  the  Corporation 
may  be  collected  until  all  appeals  have 
been  exhausted. 

The  conference  bill  coatinues  the  op- 
eration of  the  present  research  groups 
known  as  the  backup  centers.  These 
groups  provide  advice  and  research  aid 
to  recipients  throughout  the  country  and, 
they  serve  important  counsel  and  co- 
counsel  functions  in  cases  of  difficulty 
and  importance  to  the  poor.  Their  ex- 
pertise is  greatly  needed  in  order  to  pro- 
vide high-quality  representation  to  the 
poor  and,  consequently,  it  is  our  expecta- 
tion that  they  will  remain  in  existence. 
Since  there  has  been  some  controversy 
about  their  operations,  and  since  the 
Corporation  is  not  permitted  to  provide 
any  legal  assistance,  we  have  asked  the 
Corporation  to  study  the  efficiency  of 
these  centers  and  we  have  supported 
their  continued  existence. 

By  July  1,  1975,  we  expect  to  receive  a 
report  from  the  Corporation  about  the 
"efficiency  and  economy"  of  continuing 
the  backup  centers  through  grants  or 
contracts  as  opposed  to  starting  a  new 
backup  system  rim  directly  by  the  Cor- 
poration. If  no  legislative  swition  is  taken 
through  a  concurrent  resolution  during 
the  period  of  July  1,  1975,  to  January  1, 
1976,  the  autliority  to  provide  grants  and 
contracts  to  these  centers  will  automati- 
cally continue  to  January  1,  1977.  In 
order  to  make  an  award  of  a  grant  or 
contract  after  January  1,  1977,  new  au- 
thorizing legislation  will  be  required,  but 
the  granting  of  such  contracts  and 
grants  will  be  permitted  through  to  that 
date  so  that  backup  centers  may  remain 
in  existence  throughout  the  authoriza- 
tion period  of  the  Corporation. 

Other  provisions  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  the  program  also  should  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 
Under  the  bill,  staff  directors  of  re- 
cipients will  be  responsible  for  approving 
class  actions,  class  action  appeals,  and 
amicus  curiae  class  proceedings.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  provision  is  to  assure  that 
each  recipient  operates  as  efficiently  and 
economically  as  possible.  If ,  as  I  presume, 
class  action  proceedings  are  more  econo- 
mical and  effective,  it  is  expected  that 
the  filing  and  liandling  of  such  proceed- 
ings will  be  a[>proved  by  staff  directors. 

A  parallel  provision  governs  the  filing 
of  appesLls  by  recipients.  Under  our  bill, 
guidelines  will  be  established  by  recip- 
ients for  the  taking  of  appeals  in  order 
to  avoid  the  filing  of  frivolous  appeals. 
These  guidelines  shall  not  in  any  way  in- 


terfere with  attorneys'  responsibilities 
to  the  attorney-client  relationship.  Sim- 
ilarly, no  attorney  will  be  inhibited  from 
filing  claims  for  a  client  insofar  as  the 
only  prohibition  in  this  respect  is  de- 
signed to  stop  persistent  incitement  of 
litigation  that  is  clearly  violative  of  the 
Canons  of  Ethics  and  the  Code  of  Profes- 
sional Responsibility. 

The  cUents  that  will  be  served  under 
this  bill  are  persons  who  fulfill  the  eli- 
gibility criteria  established  by  the  Cor- 
poration, after  proper  consultation  with 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  the  Governors  of  the 
several  States.  It  is  expected  that  every- 
one under  the  poverty  level,  at  a  very 
minimum,  will  have  access  to  legal  rep- 
resentation imder  this  bill,  and  it  is  nec- 
essary that  adjustments  on  the  stand- 
ards be  made  to  refiect  varj'ing  economic 
conditions.  In  order  to  build  confidence 
in  the  attorney-client  relationship,  it  is 
expected  that  eligibility  will  be  deter- 
mined through  a  simplified  self -declara- 
tory form  pursuant  to  which  the  poten- 
tial client's  word  will  be  accepted.  In  ad- 
dition, any  refusal  to  accept  a  client 
should  be  subject  to  a  hearing,  such  as  if 
a  client  was  rejected  due  to  his  alleged 
refusal  to  accept  a  job,  thereby  guaran- 
teeing a  client  his  due  process  rights. 

No  recipient  or  personnel  thereof  will 
be  permitted  to  use  Corporation  re- 
sources to  organize  and  establish  coali- 
tions, confederations,  alliances,  or  any 
other  such  groups.  However,  a  group 
made  up  primarily  of  eligible  indivi- 
duals— such  as  buying  clubs,  day-care 
groups  and  cooperatives — may  be  fully 
represented  by  recipients  and  their  per- 
sonnel. 

The  bill  that  we  are  now  considering 
prohibits  the  provision  of  legal  services 
to  unemancipated  minors,  less  than  18 
years  of  age,  except  if — 

First,  written  request  is  made  by  the 
minor's  parents  or  guardians;  or  Second. 
a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  has 
made  a  request  that  such  assistance  be 
provided;  or  Third,  in  child  abuse  cases, 
custody  proceedings,  PINS  proceelings, 
or  cases  Involving  the  initiation,  con- 
tinuation, or  condition  of  institutionali- 
zation; or  Fourth,  "where  necessary  for 
'the  protection  of  such  person  for  the 
purpose  of  securing,  or  preventing  the 
loss  of.  benefits,  or  securing,  or  prevent- 
ing the  loss  or  imposition  of,  services 
under  law  in  cases  not  involving  the 
child's  parent  or  guardian  as  a  defendant 
or  respondent." 

With  regard  to  the  fourth  exception 
enumerated  In  our  bilf,  the  "benefits"  and 
•services"  that  are  to  be  protected  in- 
clude all  rights  that  minors  may  have 
through  statutory,  regulatory,  constitu- 
tional and  decisional  authority.  First,  the 
"parents  and  guardians"  set  forth  in  that 
exception  refers  exclusively  to  individ- 
uals, not  to  institutional  or  State  entities 
serving  in  some  substitute  guardianship 
capacity.  Second,  the  prohibition  against 
suits  versus  "parents  or  gxiardians"  re- 
lates exclusively  to  ones  which,  ab  initio, 
are  brought  against  parents  or  guard- 
ians; this,  obviously,  merely  follows  com- 
mon sense  since  attorneys  are  ex(>ected 
to  continue  legal  advocacy  roles  once 
they  have  properly  begiin  to  represent  a 
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client.  Third,  and  finally,  the  prohibition 
against  litigation  against  parents  and 
guardians  only  prevents  legal  representa- 
tion where  the  parents  and  guardians  are 
cLctually  defendants,  not  where  they  are 
J  ussibly  against  the  litigation  but  are  not 
lormally  named  as  defendants. 

This  bill,  as  I  have  just  explained,  then, 
clearly  strikes  an  important  balance.  It 
will  serve  the  poor  and  it  will  not  abuse 
the  public.  I,  therefore,  highly  recom- 
mend that  we  pass  this  bill. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  for  yielding. 

I  stand  by  the  fundamental  principle 
that  all  laws  should  be  administered 
equally  to  all  the  people,  and  that  the 
courts  of  our  land  should  be  open  on  an 
equal  basis  to  all  of  our  citizens. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Historically,  justice  in 
America  has  been  visualized  as  a  set  of 
balanced  scales.  Unfortunately,  more 
often  than  not,  those  Americans  with 
money  have  been  able  to  tip  the  scales 
in  their  favor,  and  traditionally  it  has 
been  the  poorest  Americans  who  have 
been  shortweighted. 

Acknowledging  the  realities  of  poverty 
and  the  inaccessibility  of  the  poor  to 
justice  or  law,  the  legal  services  program 
was  created  in  1965  under  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  Since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Legal  Services  program, 
it  has  been  possible  for  a  large  segment 
of  our  populaticm  to  participate  actively 
and  constructively  in  the  judicial  system. 
The  bill  before  us  would  continue  this 
program  for  another  3  years,  but  with 
significant  changes.  By  severely  limiting 
the  types  of  proceedings  covered  by  the 
bill,  we  are  depriving  the  poor  of  legal 
representation  in  those  very  cases  which 
are  most  important  to  them. 

One  example  of  this — and  one  which  I 
find  most  disturbing  is  that  section  which 
prohibits  Legal  Service  attorneys  from 
assisting  women  in  securing  their  legal 
rights  regarding  abortion.  No  matter 
what  your  individual  feeling  may  be  on 
the  subject  of  abortion  it  is  unconscion- 
able to  deny  women  this  constitutional 
right. 

The  significance  of  these  limitations  is 
the  discriminatory  effect  they  will  have 
in  depriving  the  poor  of  legal  services  in 
certain  specified  areas.  This  is  a  blU  to 
provide  legal  services  for  the  poor.  As  I 
mentioned  above,  the  program  was  orig- 
inally initiated  to  overcome  the  discrim- 
ination which  previously  existed  in  our 
legal  system  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor.  By  setting  restrictions  in  this  bill 
which  do  not  apply  to  the  availability 
of  legal  services  for  others,  we  are  simply 
continuing  the  discrimination  we  orig- 
inally attempted  to  overcome. 

Though  as  you  can  see  there  are  many 
parts  of  the  conference  committee  report 
that  I  disagree  with  there  are  a  number 
of  sections  I  believe  to  be  an  improve- 
ment over  the  original  House  language. 
I  believe  that  the  conference  commit- 


tee language  on  research,  training,  tech- 
nical assistance,  and  clearinghouse  activ- 
ity is  preferable  to  the  House  language. 
The  work  of  the  so-called  back  up  cen- 
ters has,  in  my  view,  proved  extremely 
valuable  and  I  hope  that  both  the  Cor- 
poration and  the  Congress  will  so  find 
when  this  matter  comes  back  to  us. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  House 
agreed  with  the  Senate  on  the  need  to 
specify  that  in  areas  where  the  pre- 
dominant language  is  other  than  English 
that  the  "Corporation  shall,  to  the  ex- 
tent feasible,  provide  that  their  prin- 
cipal language  be  used  in  the  provision 
of  legal  assistance." 

Another  provision  of  the  conference 
report  that  I  think  is  an  improvement 
over  the  House  version  of  the  bill  was 
the  inclusion  of  the  Senate  provision  on 
interim  funding.  There  have  been  many 
instances  in  the  past  where  a  Legal  Serv- 
ices group  would  not  know  from  day  to 
day  whether  they  would  have  to  close  up 
shop  because  of  delays  in  fiondlng.  This 
provision  will  be  invaluable  in  improving 
the  administration  of  the  Legal  Services 
program. 

I  also  note  that  the  section  on  eligibil- 
ity clearly  defines  those  criteria  which 
must  be  considered.  Family  size  and  local 
cost  of  living,  assets  and  income,  fixed 
debts,  and  medical  expenses  all  must 
combine  to  produce  a  financial  inability 
to  afford  legal  assistance.  It  seems  that 
we  are  very  careful  about  client  eligibil- 
ity for  Government  legal  assistance  until 
it  comes  to  the  head  of  the  Government. 
Mr.  Nixon  is  certainly  getting  some  of  the 
finest  legal  talent  that  money  can  buy. 
And  it  is  the  taxpayers  money  that  is 
buying  it.  We  prohibit  any  Legal  Service 
attorney  from  assisting  those  who  can 
afford  their  own  counsel  but  we  are  cur- 
rently making  a  glaring  exception. 

It  is  only  the  overriding  Importance 
of  ctmtinuing  the  fine  work  of  the  dedi- 
cated Legal  Service  attorneys  that  I  sup- 
port this  bill. 

As  you  can  see,  I  do  have  serious  con- 
cerns with  -many  of  the  provisions  of  the 
conference  report.  It  Is  my  firm  hope 
that  we  will  have  an  opportunity  very 
soon  to  amend  and  improve  this  bill,  be- 
cause, Mr.  Speaker,  it  certainly  needs  im- 
provement. But  my  overriding  concern 
is  with  seeing  that  this  most  worthwhile 
program  of  providing  legal  services  for 
the  poor  is  continued.  For  this  reason  I 
will  support  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Meeds)  . 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
v.'oman  from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  should  like  to  ask  this 
question.  Is  it  not  somewhat  contradic- 
tory to  say  that  we  are  providing  legal 
services  to  the  poor,  except  that  the  poor 
are  not  entitled  to  have  legal  services  in 
those  very  areas  which  are  most  vital 
to  them,  so  that  the  poor  are  being  dis- 
criminated against?  Is  that  really  not 
unconstitutional  In  that  we  are  denying 
equal  protection  of  the  laws?  I  want  to 
make  clear  what  I  am  saying. 


Mr.  MEEDS.  I  understand  what  the 
gentlewoman  is  saying. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  There  is  a  law  which 
says  women  have  rights  to  abortions.  A 
person  deprived  of  his  right  to  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity  also  has  the  right 
to  challenge  such  deprivation  in  the 
courts.  The  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  have 
rights  to  go  to  court — and  be  represented 
by  counsel — in  cases  involving  military 
service.  The  gentleman  has  taken  out 
many  of  the  problems  that  poor  people 
have,  and  he  is  saying,  "Yes,  you  can 
have  certain  legal  services,  but  not  to 
secure  rights  in  controversial  areas," 
even  though  it  is  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  The  gentlewoman  knows 
full  well  it  is  not  a  deprivation  of  con- 
stitutional rights  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  put  conditions  on  the 
expenditure  of  its  funds.  I  told  the  gen- 
tlewoman of  a  number  of  instances  where 
there  are  prohibitions  on  the  expendi- 
ture of  these  fimds.  But  the  important 
thing  is  that  we  are  preserving  an  instru- 
ment of  good  which,  if  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, will  do  so  much  more  good  than 
all  of  those  things;  and  that  the  good  far 
outweighs  the  bad.  I  imderstand  the 
gentlewoman's  problem.  I  do  not  par- 
ticularly agree  with  it,  but  I  think  this 
is  the  best  arrangement  we  can  make 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's comments.  He  would  not  suggest 
that,  through  our  appropriation  power, 
we  can  deprive  citizens  in  this  country 
of  their  constitutional  rights? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Of  course,  as  I  pointed 
out,  we  can  put  conditions  on  the  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds.  It  is  not  a 
deprivation  of  constitutional  rights. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  disagree  with  the  gen- 
tleman there. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man has  expired. 

.  Mr.  QUIE.  Ml-.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr 

ASHBROOK). 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert at  this  point  In  the  Record  a  tele- 
gram sent  to  the  President  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  California,  the  Honorable  Ron- 
ald Reagan. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  telegram  is  as  follows: 
[Telegram] 

My  Deab  Mb.  Phesidint:  I  know  you  aro 
pledged  to  veto  any  legal  services  bill  that 
goes  beyond  the  original  House  proposal.  I 
strongly  believe  the  bill  now  out  of  confer- 
ence and  about  to  be  voted  on  should  be 
vetoed.  This  bill  would  perpetuate  and  ex- 
tend drastic  changes  In  the  manner  by 
which  legal  services  have  traditionally  been 
provided  In  this  country,  providing  Federal 
aid  to  selected  special  Interest  groups  which 
favor  such  things  as  unrestricted  abortion, 
forced  bxislng  and  Increased  welfare  demands. 

America  Is  not  well  served  by  authorizing 
Oovernment-pald  lawyers  to  Insert  them- 
selves between  parents  and  children,  school 
administrators  and  students,  and  prison  offi- 
cials and  Inmates.  Providing  hard-earned  and 
scarce  tax  dollars  to  lawyers  so  that,  desplta 
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safeguards,  they  can  lobby  the  Congress  and 
State  legislatures  basically  without  limita- 
tion and  with  the  prestigious  indicia  of  your 
formal  approval  Is  Impossible  to  understand; 
that  goes  against  all  current  attempts  at  po- 
litical reform.  Signing  this  bUl  will  mean 
that  States  wUl  be  subject  to  virtually  un- 
limited harassment  by  tax-subsldlzed  groups 
allied  with  or  controlled  by  groups  such  as 
the  ACLU,  the  National  Lawyers  Guild  and 
the  National  Welfare  Rights  Organization. 
This  corporation,  despite  being  subject  to 
review  of  authorizations  and  appropriations, 
would  nonetheless  be  established  as  a  per- 
manent object  for  subsidy  by  the  American 
people,  yet  essentially  unaccountable  to 
them.  I  would  hope  that  the  House  would 
refuse  passage  of  H.R.  7824;  if  the  bill  gets 
to  your  desk.  I  would  hope  that  you  will 
veto  It.  I  and  many  others  are  prepared  to 
«.^_^  pledge  our  support  for  a  realistic  plan  which 
^— ^  has  the  necessary  safeguards  i*Titten  into  it. 
The  current  legal  services  authority  does  not 
expire  until  June  30,  1975.  which  leaves 
plenty  of  time  for  the  development  of  an 
acceptable  alternative. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly concur  with  what  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Washington,  has 
just  said.  This  is  the  third  bill  we  have 
had  regarding  Legal  Services.  It  is  true 
we  have  moved  in  the  direction  of  plac- 
ing what  I  think  are  commonsense  re- 
strictions upon  a  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion, restrictions  which  have  been  made 
necessary  because  of  actions,  some  overly 
enthusiastic  and  some  political,  on  the 
part  of  Legal  Services  attorneys. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Meeds)  and  the  previous  speakers 
have  stated,  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  particular  conference. 
There  were  those  like  Mr.  Meeds,  who 
in  honesty  and  good  faith  wanted  a 
much  stronger  corporation.  Even  at  that, 
he  was,  I  think,  a  very  fair  conferee.  He 
did  speak  for  the  House  position.  There 
were  those  who  wanted  less.  I  happen 
to  have  been  one  philosophically  opposed 
to  the  bill.  I  had  a  minority  report  on  the 
original  bill.  I  was  vitally  opposed  to  the 
concept  of  a  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
I  think  I  was  a  good-faith  conferee  work- 
ing to  uphold  the  House  position. 

There  is  one  thing  we  should  remind 
ourselves  of.  Many  of  my  friends  who 
wanted  more  than  they  got  made  com- 
promises, but  we  do  end  up  with  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation.  Many  who 
are  against  the  concept  made  compro- 
mises, but  they,  in  effect,  lost,  because  we 
do  end  up  with  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration. 

I  would  agree  with  what  Mr.  Qdie 
said.  I  believe  the  House  position  was 
generally  upheld.  In  my  experience  as  a 
conferee,  this  is  one  of  the  few  times  that 
we  can  come  back  and  say  the  House 
position  has  been  generally  upheld  in  a 
conference  with  the  Senate. 

And  yet  I  think  what  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Qthe)  said  bears 
some  further  elucidation.  In  the  area  of 
backup  centers  we  probably  made  our 
major  concessions.  If  I  were  to  assess 
percentages  I  would  say  the  House  posi- 
tion was  probably  80  to  90  percent  up- 
held in  most  instances  and  I  think  this 
is  a  g(xxl  record  on  most  conferences. 
Yet  on  the  backup  centers  I  think  our  po- 
sition at  best  was  20  to  25  percent  up- 


held. In  dealing  with  the  Senate  that 
has  a  far  more  expansive  bill  we  could 
say  this  was  a  good  compromise  and  yet 
in  the  vital  area  of  backup  centers  where 
the  House  did  express  its  position  very 
strongly  on  two  amendments  the  House 
position  was  not  upheld. 

I  intend  at  the  proper  time  to  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit  to  give  the  Mem- 
bers who  believe  the  backup  centers 
should  be  removed  from  the  bill  an  op- 
portunity to  vote.  I  will  not  take  further 
time  on  this  matter  now  because  I  un- 
derstand imder  the  rules  we  will  get  5 
minutes  at  that  particular  time. 

I  would  say  what  the  gentleman  from 
Waishington  <  Mr.  Meeds  •  said  was  prop- 
er. We  did  go  to  conference  with  a  bill 
that  was  less  than  what  many  of  us  on 
this  side  wanted.  No  one  has  stood  on  the 
floor  and  said  that  the  bUl  was  improved. 
If  one  opposed  the  House  position  at  that 
time,  and  there  were  95  Members  who 
did,  there  would  be  no  particular  reason 
for  one  to  support  what  was  done  be- 
cause in  many  areas  the  bill  was 
changed  from  what  went  from  the  House 
into  the  conference. 

While  I  commend  the  conference,  my 
personal  philosophy  has  not  changed  as 
far  as  this  type  of  corporation  goes  and 
I  will  offer  the  amendment  because  I  be- 
lieve the  Members  should  have  and  do 
want  to  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
the  backup  centers  provision. 

In  closing  I  would  compliment  the 
Members,  but  I  would  remind  those  who 
are  opposed  to  this  bill,  who  are  opposed 
to  the  concept,  that  we  have  not  im- 
proved the  bill.  At  best  we  have  doae  a 
good  job  in  upholding  the  House  position. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii   (Mrs.   Mink)  . 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  conference  committee  on  H.R. 
7824  I  take  this  time  to  assure  the  House 
that  this  bill  has  certainly  received  ade- 
quate consideration  not  only  by  this  body 
but  also  by  the  conferees  who  worked 
very  long  and  very  hard  to  bring  this  bill 
to  this  House  at  this  time.  I  also  take 
.this  time  to  commend  the  leaders  of  our 
conference,  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  as  well  as  the  Republican 
ranking  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Qtjie)  for  their  per- 
sistence and  their  determination  to  re- 
port this  measure. 

I  happen  to  be  one  of  the  Members  of 
this  House  who  really  was  not  initially 
for  a  Corporation  bill  because  it  seemed 
to  be  we  would  be  exactly  in  this  kind  of 
position,  having  to  come  before  this  body 
to  ask  for  certain  kinds  of  prohibitions 
and  limitations  on  what  I  consider  to  be 
a  program  which  should  be  determined 
largely  by  the  demands  of  attorney  and 
client,  but  given  all  the  difficulties  which 
the  Legal  Services  program  has  wit- 
nessed and  given  the  difficulties  of  a 
straight  extension  of  this  program  which 
I  would  have  preferred,  it  seems  to  me 
the  only  logical  approach  was  to  support 
a  corporation  concept  and  to  try  to  give 
this  program  the  kind  of  stability  and 
support  which  I  believe  it  deserves. 

If  anything  has  been  learned  by  this 
whole  episode  which  we  are  now  struck  by 
which  we  call  Watergate,  it  is  the  no- 


tion that  the  people  in  this  country  are 
very  deeply  concerned  that  even  our  legal 
system  and  our  concepts  of  justice  are 
not  equal  and  that  there  are  really  two 
kinds  of  legal  systems  which  are  available 
in  this  country',  one  for  the  rich  and  one 
for  the  poor.  This  is  an  intolerable  kind 
of  attitude  to  persist  in  our  country  and 
unless  this  Congress  acts  today  on  this 
legal  corporation  bill  and  puts  into  Fed- 
eral law  the  notion  that  we  are  prepared 
to  guarantee  to  the  poor  of  our  country 
the  equality  of  protection  imder  the  judi- 
cial system,  then  the  whole  meaning  of 
democracy,  the  whole  meaning  of  liber- 
ty and  freedom  has  not  reality  for  the 
poor  people  because  they  find  it  con- 
sistently impossible  to  get  representa- 
tion before  the  courts. 

This  is  really  what  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  is  asking. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mis.  MINK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  gentlewoman's  statement  is  some- 
what in  conflict  with  that  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York.  This  bill 
really  does  not  help  the  poor  in  any 
important  area.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  diverts  away  from  the  poor  the  abil- 
ity to  heip  the  poor.  How  does  the  gentle- 
woman justify  that  point? 

Mrs.  MINK.  Yes;  I  would  grant  we  had 
to  bar  Legal  Service  attorneys  from  liti- 
gating abortion  cases  even  though  a  poor 
person  feels  they  ought  to  have  the  right 
to  be  represented;  the  denial  of  protec- 
tion in  regard  to  litigation  in  amnesty 
and  selective  service  cases;  the  denial 
of  the  right  of  a  teenager  to  bring  his 
claim  before  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration without  his  parents'  consent;  bar- 
ring the  right  of  a  Legal  Services  lawyer 
to  go  before  a  legislative  body  in  a  case 
that  has  been  brought  to  his  attention 
is  a  severe  limitation.  But  when  we  take 
an  overview  of  this  legislation,  it  seems 
to  me  the  areas  we  have  prohibited  and 
banned  are  minor  by  comparison  when 
we  look  at  the  poor  and  the  needs  of  the 
poor.  WIfat  this  bill  says  to  the  poor  is 
that  we  are  giving  them  an  opportunity 
to  be  represented  in  civil  matters,  regard- 
ing their  rent,  regarding  the  services  that 
they  are  receiving  from  their  Govern- 
ment, regarding  programs  imder  social 
security  and  medicaid  and  all  these  other 
kinds  of  activities;  collection  cases 
where  they  are  being  dunned  completely 
illegally  by  collection  agencies  that  have 
no  right  to  bring  a  claim  against  these 
poor  individuals;  these  are  the  kind  of 
bread-and-butter  issues,  bread-and-but- 
ter problems  that  the  poor  have  in  their 
day-to-day  life  in  which  they  deserve  to 
be  represented  adequately  in  court.  This 
bill  is  going  to  give  them  that  opportu- 
nity. 

It  seems  to  me  the  kinds  of  things  that 
we  have  stricken  because  they  happen  to 
be  controversial  to  us  today,  abortion 
and  so  forth,  are  of  minor  consequence 
compared  to  the  basic  fundamental  le- 
gal rights  that  the  p<x)r  are  going  to 
finally  find  fruition  and  find  permanence 
through  the  establishment  of  this  Legal 
Corporation. 
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So  although  I  am  distressed  by  the 
prohibitions,  and  I  Join  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  In  expressing  them,  as  a 
conferee  I  felt  I  had  to  rise  above  my 
personal  objections  and  look  at  the 
broad  responsibility  that  the  Congress 
has  to  finally  make  legal  services  to  the 
poor  a  matter  of  Federal  law. 

I  hope  the  Members  of  the  House  will 
support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  QX7IE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  min- 
ute to  the  gentleman  from  California  for 
a  special  announcement. 

ANNOtTNCKKEMT  Or  MAUtlACK  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
BOB  WILSOIf  AMD  BHIKLXT  SAHRrTT 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  announce  that  shortly  after 
noon  today  the  Chaplain  of  the  House. 
Dr.  Latch,  united  in  marriage  Shirley 
Barrett  and  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Bob  Wilson)  .  I  am 
sure  that  the  best  wishes  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  go  with  them. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  jrleld  3  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  California 

(Mr.  ROUSSELOT). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  can  really  follow  that 
act  every  well,  and  I  woiild  not  try. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  conference  report  on  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  Act  of  1974  for  the  fol- 
lowing restsons: 

First.  The  bill  would  create  a  Corpora- 
tion which  will  spend  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $100  million  of  Federal  fimds  an- 
nually, but  which  wUl  be  fsee  of  any 
accoontabillty  whatsoever  to  eithgr  the 
Congress  or  the  taxpayers.         ''"'n 

Second.  The  bill  would  create  a  pre- 
sumptive right,  in  perpetuity,  on  the  part 
of  any  recipient  of  financial  assistance 
under  the  program,  to  continue  to  receive 
fimds  In  the  absence  of  notice  and  of  a 
"timely,  full,  and  fair  hearing." 

Third.  The  bill  would  continue  in  ef- 
fect the  historic  union  contract  signed 
by  OEO  Director  Amett.  which  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  imlon  effective  con- 
trol over  virtually  all  management  func- 
tions affecting  these  employees,  who  are, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  paid  from  public 
funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  common  thread  runs 
throughout  the  conference  report  on  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  Act  of  1974, 
which  substantially  embodies  the  Senate 
Tenlon  of  the  bill  beneath  the  cloak  of 
HJL  7824 — the  creation  of  a  >  so-called 
Independent  Legal  Services  Corporation 
which  will  be  financed  by  nearly  $100 
million  In  Federal  funds  per  year  but 
which  will  be  unaccountable  for  its  slc- 
tlvltles  to  anyone  but  Itself. 

The  unaccoimtabillty  of  the  new  Cor- 
poration Is  loudly  and  defiantly  pro- 
claimed both  at  the  beginning  and  near 
the  end  of  the  conference  bill.  The  veri- 
table "antlaccoimtablllty  manifesto" 
which  Corporation  advocates  would  have 
Congress  adopt  as  a  "statement  of  find- 
ings and  declaration  of  purpose"  asserts 
that— 

<S)  to  preMrv«  Its  strength,  the  leg*l  serr- 
loea  progr»m  must  be  kept  free  from  the 
influence  of  or  use  by  It  of  political  pressures. 

This  language  indicates  that  the  bill 
means  to  keep  the  Corporation  free  of 
any  oversight,  accountability,  or  respon- 


sibility to  either  elected  officials  or  tax- 
payers. However,  the  Corporation  Itself 
will  be  virtually  subservient  to  the  scores 
of  very  political  Federal  bureaucrats  who 
have  lobbied  for  its  creation  as  a  means 
to  promote  their  own  political  agenda. 
Meanwhile,  the  poor,  for  whose  benefit 
the  program  was  supposedly  established, 
will  be  literally  exploited  as  a  result  of 
this  legislation  because  it  provides  for 
the  perpetuation  of  the  "staff  attorney" 
system,  which  imposes  a  legal  services 
monopoly  upon  the  poor.  The  result  Is 
that  control  over  the  nature  and  quality 
of  legal  services  rests  with  the  providers 
of  the  services — the  staff  attorneys  and 
the  Corporation — rather  than  with  the 
poor  client  or  with  the  taxpayer. 

The  anticlient,  antitaxpayer  effect  of 
the  Corporation  bill  is  reinforced  by  the 
final  finding  and  purpose: 

(6)  attorneys  providing  legal  assistance 
must  have  full  freedom  to  protect  the  best 
Interests  of  their  clients  in  keeping  with  the 
Code  of  Professional  Responsibility,  the 
Canons  of  Ethics,  and  the  high  standards  of 
the  legal  profession. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  this  Is  an 
antlaccoimtability  provision  designed  to 
enable  Corporation  attorneys  and  bu- 
reaucrats to  use  the  code,  canons,  and 
standards  of  the  legal  profession  as  both 
a  sword  and  a  shield  against  clients  and 
taxpayer  alike. 

The  sword  effect  occurs  when  legal 
services  attorneys  engage  in  such  illegal 
and  extralegal  activities  as  strikes,  pick- 
eting, boycotts,  lobbying,  and  political 
action  in  the  name  of  zealous  represen- 
tation of  the  poor.  The  shield  of  "pro- 
fessional responsibility"  is  then  inter- 
posed to  prevent  any  meaningful  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  staff  attorneys  from 
being  made  by  public  officials,  clients,  or 
taxpayers. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  existence 
of  the  abuses  referred  to  above  Is  not  a 
matter  of  speculation  or  conjecture,  but 
a  matter  of  fact  established  by  nearly 
a  decade  of  experience  under  the  OEO 
legal  services  program.  The  existence 
and  persistence  of  outrageous  practices 
are  not  denied  by  proponents  of  the 
Corporation.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  publica- 
tion of  scores  of  horror  stories  which  de- 
fled  bureaucratic  coverup  efforts  and  the 
demands  for  reform  by  responsible  pub- 
lic officials  which  led  to  the  present  bill. 

Instead  of  devoting  themselves  to  an 
effective  effort  to  reform  the  program, 
legal  services  supporters  boldly  decided 
to  create  an  "Independent  Corporation" 
so  that  their  actions  could  be  Insulated 
from  public  scrutiny.  Major  abuses  and 
excesses  for  which  the  program  has  be- 
come notorious  have  not  been  Ignored  by 
the  authors  of  the  Corporation  bill. 
Rather,  the  bill  deals  explicitly  with  out- 
rageous ^practices  by  "prohibiting"  them 
through  provisions  so  thoroughly  laden 
with  exceptions  that  they  offer  open  in- 
vitations to  mischief. 

For  example,  section  1007(a)(5).  of 
the  proposed  Legal  Services  Corporation 
Act  would  require  the  Corporation,  with 
respect  to  Its  grants  and  contracts,  to: 
Insure  that  no  funds  made  available  to  re- 
cipients by  the  Corporation  shall  be  used  at 
any  tlmie.  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence 
the  laauance,  amendment,  or  revocation  of 


any  executive  order  or  slmUar  promulgation 
by  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  agency,  or  to 
undertake  to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat 
of  any  legislation  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  or  by  any  State  or  local  legis- 
lative bodies,  except  where — (italics  mine) 

The  exception  would  essentially  permit 
lobbying  activities  to  be  conducted 
where — 

(A)  representation  by  an  attorney  as  an 
attorney  for  any  eligible  client  Is  necessary 
to  the  provision  of  legal  advice  and  repre- 
sentation with  respect  to  such  client's  legal 
rights  and  responsibilities  ...  or 

(B)  a  governmental  agency,  a  legislative 
body,  a  committee,  or  a  member  thereof  re- 
quests personnel  of  any  recipient  to  make 
representations  thereto; 

These  exceptions  are  so  broad  that  I 
cannot  Imagine  how  any  Legal  Services 
attorney  would  be  effectively  restrained 
from  lobbying  in  any  situation  where  he 
really  wants  to  do  it.  Any  attempt  to 
question  his  actions  on  the  basis  that 
they  were  not  "necessary"  to  client  rep- 
resentation would  probably  be  rejected  as 
an  imwarranted  Interference  either  with 
the  attorney-client  privilege  or  with  the 
discharge  of  professional  responsibilities. 
Requests  by  govenunental  agencies  and 
legislative  bodies  are  so  freely  obtainable 
that  legal  services  attorney  wiU  be  able 
to  continue  to  lobby  almost  at  will. 

Similar  loopholes  apply  to  section  1007 
(a)  (6) ,  a  provision  which  appears  at  flxst 
glance  to  restrict  political  and  voter  as- 
sistance activities.  However,  the  prohibi- 
tion against  using  grant  or  contract 
funds  for  these  purposes  would  apply 
only  where  attorneys  are  actually  "en- 
gaged" in  providing  Corporation-funded 
legal  assistance,  and  there  would  be  no 
restriction  at  all  on  provision  of  voter 
assistance,  including  transportation  to 
the  polls  and  voter  registration  activity 
as  long  as  these  activities  are  denom- 
inated "legal  advice  and  representation." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  conference 
report  has  practically  demolished  the 
safeguards  which  the  House  attempted  to 
build  into  the  bill  to  prevent  a  wide  as- 
sortment of  abuses  for  which  the  legal 
services  program  h&s  become  notorious. 
These  include  participation  In  blatcmtly 
poUUcal  activities  and  organization  and 
support  of  pressure  groups  promoting 
"welfare  rights,"  abortion,  busing,  and 
numerous  other  causes  which  are  inim- 
ical to  the  Interests  of  taxpaying  citizens. 

Additional  Insulation  against  account- 
ability has  been  provided  by  the  inclusion 
of  requirements  for  elaborate  notice  and 
hearing  procedures  before  recipients,  or 
employees  of  recipients,  can  be  discon- 
nected from  the  Federal  pipeline.  Sec- 
tion 1011  of  the  new  act  would  even 
require  such  procedures  before  an  appli- 
cation for  refunding  could  be  denied.  In 
other  words,  once  a  project  has  been 
funded,  the  recipient  has  a  perpetual 
claim  on  Federal  funds  unless  the 
Corporation  takes  the  initiative,  and  en- 
dures the  prescribed  administrative  or- 
deal, necessary  to  stop  the  hemorrhage 
of  funds. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  purpose 
and  effect  of  this  bill  is  to  establish  an 
Independent,  unaccountable  political  op- 
eration to  promote  the  pobllo  policy 
agenda  of  the  bureaucrats,  lawyers,  and 
militant  pressure  groups  which  have  lob- 
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bled  for  Its  enactment,  at  the  expense 
of  every  citizen  who  pays  taxes  or  who 
does  not  support  the  political  objec- 
tives of  the  movement  lawyers  who  con- 
trol the  program. 

Members  of  Congress  have  exF>ended 
a  great  deal  of  energy  in  recent  months 
calling  for  a  reassertion  of  congressional 
authority  in  order  to  restore  accoimt- 
ability  and  confidence  in  Government. 
Yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  of  this  clamor, 
the  Congress  itself  is  on  the  verge  of 
establishing  a  special  unit,  funded  by  the 
Federal  Government  but  allowed  to  op- 
erate outside  regular  Government  chan- 
nels, to  conduct  political  activities  in  the 
name  of  the  poor. 

This  would  be  a  terribly  ironic  devel- 
opment, if  it  should  occur,  and  I  believe 
we  must  consider  the  effect  it  would  have 
on  our  credibility  with  the  American 
people  before  we  turn  another  squad  of 
parapolitical  operatives  loose  to  prey  on 
the  American  people. 

I  strongly  urge  every  Member  who  Is 
truly  concerned  about  the  welfare  of 
clients  and  taxpayers  who  will  continue 
to  be  victimized  by  the  Legal  Services 
program  to  vote  against  this  bill.  If  you 
have  any  remaining  doubts  that  this  bill 
is  inconsistent  with  nearly  all  recognized 
principles  of  responsible  government,  I 
suggest  that  you  read  carefully  the  full 
text  of  the  national  agreement  between 
OEO  and  its  union,  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Government  Employees — 
AFL-CIO — representing  the  National 
Council  of  OEO  Locals. 

This  labor  contract,  in  my  Judgment, 
makes  it  nearly  impossible  for  the  Ad- 
ministrators of  OEO,  or  of  the  new  Cor- 
poration, to  manage  the  Legal  Services 
program  and  to  correct  its  excesses  and 
abuses,  even  if  management  has  the 
will  to  do  so.  Under  section  4(c)  of  the 
conference  bill,  this  agreement  will  be 
carried  over  from  OEO  to  the  Corpora- 
tion and  will  remain  in  effect  until  it 
•  either  expires  or  is  "mutually  modified 
by  the  parties."  In  effect,  therefore,  this 
labor  contract  is  part  of  the  Corporation 
bill,  and  I  caution  my  colleagues  that 
they  should  not  vote  for  this  legislation 
until  they  have  read  the  contract,  as  well 
as  the  bill.  Frankly,  I  do  not  see  how 
anyone  who  has  read  this  contract  could 
possibly  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  min- 
ute to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Landgrebe). 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  file  minority  views 
on  this  bill  when  it  wsis  passed  by  the 
House  Committee.  My  mind  has  not 
changed  a  bit  on  the  views.  I  am  going 
to  cast  my  vote  today  in  favor  of  the 
legitimate  members  of  the  Bar  Associa- 
tions across  the  country  by  voting  no  on 
this  conference  report.  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  citizens  of  our  country,  no  mat- 
ter how  poor  they  are — and  certainly  I 
have  been  as  poor  as  anybody  has  ever 
been  in  this  country — I  think  anyone 
having  a  just  cause  for  legal  action,  can 
obtain  the  assistance  from  a  local  legal 
action  society  or  from  the  proper  attor- 
neys in  the  local  or  State  channels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  legitimate 
attorneys  will  take  all  cases  that  have  a 


real  bsisis  for  cause  from  people,  regard- 
less of  how  poor  they  are. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Young). 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  member  of  the  bar  of  Illinois  and 
also  as  a  former  member  of  the  board 
of  governors  of  the  Illinois  State  Bar 
Association,  I  have  been  concerned  about 
the  problems  of  trying  to  provide  ade- 
quate legal  services  to  the  unfortunate 
people  of  the  State  of  Illinois  who  lack 
fimds  to  hire  lawyers.  I  know  that  there 
are  many  bar  programs  throughout  the 
United  States  which  seek  to  provide  legal 
service  to  the  poor,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  the  need  is  adequately  being  met. 

Ordinarily,  I  am  skeptical  of  the  for- 
mation of  any  new  Federal  bureaucracy, 
but  I  do  think  that  this  proposed  legal 
services  corporation  meets  the  criteria 
that  I  think  are  necessary  for  me  to  vote 
for  this  bill. 

One,  I  think  it  meets  a  need.  Two,  I 
think  it  is  an  area  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  can  be  of  appropriate  as- 
sistance, and  I  think  this  bill  properly 
shows  a  commitment  of  the  Congress  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  help  the  poor  obtain  legal  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  conclude 
by  saying  that  I  also  share  some  of  the 
concerns  that  were  expressed  by  this 
House  in  trying  to  put  limitations  on  the 
activities  of  this  corporation  and  its 
agents.  I  would  like  to  have  seen  the 
House  restrictions  kept  intact,  and  I  rec- 
ognize that  any  type  of  program  of  this 
type  can  be  abused;  I  do  not  think  this 
bill  is  as  bad  as  its  critics  say  nor  do  I 
think  it  is  as  good  as  its  proponents  say, 
but  I  think  it  is  a  bill  worthy  of  our  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Blackburn). 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
going  to  address  myself  to  just  two 
points  on  this  bill. 

One,  we  are  being  told  that  there  are 
very  strict  limitations  on  the  activities  of 
this  corporation  and  its  agents  or  paid 
employees.  It  is  true  that  there  are  re- 
strictions in  this  bill  on  the  corporation 
itself  and  its  paid  employees  and  its  paid 
attorneys,  but  there  is  absolutely  no  re- 
striction on  the  activities  of  those  who 
comprise  the  backup  centers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  Is  the  one  big  loop- 
hole in  this  bill  that  the  House  conferees 
managed  to  allow  to  escape  in  their  con- 
frontation with  the  Senate. 

The  backup  centers  are  selected  by  the 
corporation.  No  local  governing  bodies, 
no  bar  association,  no  one  responsive  to 
the  body  politic  has  any  voice  in  select- 
ing the  directors  or  the  employees  of  the 
backup  centers.  It  is  the  backup  centers 
that  will  be  free  to  accept  funds  from 
this  corporation  to  use  for  just  about 
any  purpose  they  want,  and  we  are  not 
restricting  the  activities  of  any  of  the 
employees  of  the  backup  centers  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  me,  this  is  a  rather 
fatal  fiaw  in  this  conference  report,  and 
that  alone  justifies  a  vote  against  the 
conference  report. 

Let  me  make  one  other  observation: 
One  of  the  things  that  the  people  of  this 


coimtry.  In  my  opinion,  are  trying  to  tell 
the  Congress  today  is  that  they  have  a 
lot  more  government  than  they  want. 
The  budget  shows  us  that  we  have  a  lot 
more  government  than  we  can  afford.  It 
is  this  kind  of  activity  that  is  constantly 
fomenting  strife  and  contention 
throughout  our  society.  This  organiza- 
tion is  typical  of  the  sources  of  agitation 
that  are  attacking  every  existing  Amer- 
ican institution,  whether  it  be  economic, 
financial,  or  poUtical. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  coimtry  wants 
to  be  let  alone  for  a  while.  I  think  it 
wants  to  just  slow  down  for  a  while.  We 
should  not  institutionalize  one  of  the 
Government's  operations  that  is  creating 
disgust  with  government  among  our  citi- 
zens with  the  Federal  Government's  in- 
trusions into  our  private  and  our  business 
lives.  I  would  suggest  that  the  Members 
vote  against  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  nothing  compar- 
able to  the  House  provision  which  would 
have  prevented  the  corporation  from 
continuing  in  perpetuity,  beyond  1978, 
without  new  legislation.  This  would  have 
been  in  addition  to  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation, just  as  extension  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  is  in  addition  to 
authorizations  and  appropriations  for 
OEO. 

BACKUP     CENTERS 

The  two  Green  amendments  wiping  out 
backup  center  activities  were  less  con- 
cerned with  research  than  with  such  ac- 
tivities as  organizing  welfare  rights  chap- 
ters, serving  as  a  civil  liberties  union  for 
May  Day  demonstrators,  publishing  rad- 
ical propaganda,  drafting  "model"  legis- 
lation, developing  strategy  for  test  cases 
on  key  issues — like  abortion — sponsoring 
travel  for  conferences,  and  so  forth. 
Under  the  conference  report,  all  these 
activities,  except  research,  would  con- 
tinue in  perpetuity.  Research  activities 
would  be  up  for  periodic  "review." 

CONGRESSIONAL      ACCOUNTABarTT      VERSUS      ABA 
CONTROL 

It  is  a  fact  that  if  by  law.  Congress 
renders  staff  attorneys  accountable  to 
the  ABA  with  respect  to  expectations  of 
attorney  behavior  and  activity,  as  elim- 
ination of  the  House  amendment  would 
do,  then  with  respect  to  sdl  such  areas 
where  the  statute  Is  silent,  the  ABA, 
rather  than  the  corporation  board  of  di- 
rectors would  call  the  tune  for  attorneys. 
Given  the  liberalization  of  the  ABA  and 
increasing  staff  influence  within  it,  this 
Is  a  dangerous  retreat  from  the  principle 
that  federally-funded  personnel  should 
be  accountable  to  the  public,  rather  than 
to  a  private  organization  like  the  ABA. 

MTJLTITEAR     APPROPRIATIONS 

It  is  a  fact  that  multiyear  appropri- 
ations are  provided  for  the  corporation. 
This  further  reduces  accountability  to 
the  public. 

PICKETING,  BOTCOTT,   STRIKE 

"Except  as  permitted  by  law  in  con- 
nection with  such  employee's  own  em- 
ployment situation."  The  employee 
cannot  do  it  except  when  it  is  illegal.  It 
is  not  illegal.  But  it  is  wrong  to  require 
the  taxpayer  to  foot  the  bill. 

STATE  BALLOT  ISSUE  CAMPAIGNING 

As  long  as  groups  are  eligible  clients, 
the  conference  report  exception  permit- 
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ting  activity  on  behalf  of  eligible  clients 

negates  the  prohibition. 

EEiMBUKancKirr  or  costs  to  pbitatx  pastixs 

WHICH     PUKTAIL     DT     LmCATlOH     INSTIGATKO 
AGAINST  THEM  BT  LKCAI.  SKKVICES  ATTOUTSTS 

Negated  by  the  conference  report  re- 
quirement that  malicious  abuse  as  ha- 
rassment be  proven,  before  costs  can  be 
recovered.  Why  should  government  pay 
costs  of  those  who  sue,  while  requiring 
those  proven  innocent  or  faultless  to  bear 
the  burden  of  their  legal  costs? 

OTTTStDB  PRACTICE  OF  LAW 

If  an  attorney  can  say:  "I  did  it  on 
my  own  time,  without  compensation" 
and  be  excused  for  violations  which 
would  be  punishable  while  "on  duty," 
then  other  prohibitions  are  effectively 
negated. 

LOBBYING 

It  remains  true  that  "representation 
by  an  attorney  as  an  attorney  for  any 
eligible  client"  permits  legal  services  at- 
torneys to  represent  so-called  poverty 
rights  groups  with  legislative  axes  to 
grind  on  every  issue  from  gun  control  to 
abortion.  Legal  services  groups  have 
registered  lobbyists  in  state  capitols 
throughout  the  country.  This  could  con- 
tinue under  the  bill  as  reported  out  of 
conference. 

PT7BLIC  IN'TZXKST  LAW  riBMS 

The  Quie  commentary  admits  that  the 
conference  report  makes  it  easier  to  fund 
public  interest  law  firms.  Is  it  right  to 
give  public  funds  to  private  groups  wliich 
seek  to  legislate  by  litigation? 

JUVENILE  REPEESENTATION 

As  worded,  the  conference  report 
would  permit  the  representation  of  chil- 
dren without  parental  request  when  It 
can  be  alleged  that  such  representation 
Is  necessary  to  prevent  the  loss  of  serv- 
ices. Would  such  services  include  abor- 
tions to  which  parents  might  object,  but 
which  go  forward  on  the  sayso  of  the 
attorney  and  the  teenage  girl? 

QUOTA    SUITS 

Twenty-two  legal  services  attorneys 
Joined  in  aiding  the  Alameda  Coimty  Le- 
gal Services  project's  pro  quota  brief  in 
the  DeFunis  case.  Other  legal  services 
funded  projects  involved  in  the  suit  were 
the  Harvard  Center  for  Law  and  Educa- 
tion and  the  Council  on  Legal  Educa- 
tional Opportunity.  The  Mlzell  amend- 
ment on  higher  education  "desegrega- 
tion" was  deleted,  even  though  his 
amendment  on  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  was  kept  in.  Most  of  the  quota 
controversy  in  education  now  centers  on 
colleges  and  universities.  Thus  the  House 
provision  was  important;  if  it  was  not 
Important,  why  did  the  conference  com- 
mittee delete  it? 

ANTICOMMINGLmG 

Legal  services  programs  get  money 
from  a  variety  of  sources,  many  of  them 
"public."  These  other  funds  su-e  not  sub- 
ject to  restrictions  in  many  cases.  As 
worded,  the  conference  report  permits 
grantees  to  sidestep  regulations  by  re- 
ceiving and  expending  fimds  from  non- 
corporation  sources,  or  assigning  funds 
to  persons  not  employed  by  them.  If  It 
was  not  important,  why  did  legal  service 
liberals  insist  on  its  modification  by  the 
conference? 


PMCSUMFTION   OF  COMTINUATION 

The  fact  remains  that  the  statement  of 
purpose,  as  worded,  is  Intended  to  afford 
a  legal  presumption  of  continuation  to 
present  rules,  regulations,  procedures, 
and  recipients  of  the  existing  program. 
Such  "preamble"  language  has  been 
used  in  the  past  for  precisely  such  pur- 
poses. The  courts  use  It  to  interpret  the 
intent  of  Congress. 

ANYTHING    GOES    CLAUSE 

The  purposes  of  the  Corporation  are  so 
broadly  stated  and  the  restrictions  so 
narrow  in  scope  that  virtually  any  pri- 
vate organization  purporting  to  offer  a 
service  or  activity  of  benefit  to  the  poor 
could  be  funded  imder  this  section, 
whether  for  polling  of  the  poor  for  their 
views  on  abortion,  Bureau  of  Social  Sci- 
ence Research,  or  "educating  the  poor  to 
their  oppression.  Reginald  Heber  Smith 
Fellowship  program,  or  organizing  rent 
strikes.  National  Tenants  Organization, 
or  seceding  from  the  Union.  Republic  of 
New  Africa. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  7  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Steiger). 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  key  question  that  this 
House  will  have  to  answer  this  afternoon 
and  for  the  American  people  Is  whether 
or  not  we  will  maintain  the  commitment 
to  "equal  justice  under  the  law"  in  the 
same  framework  as  the  legal  services 
program  has  been  conducted  under  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  since  Its 
beginning  in  1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  so  clearly  pointed 
out.  has  had  a  long  and  tortured  history. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  few  sub- 
jects have  been  more  hotly  debated  or 
more  Interestingly  debated  than  the 
question  of  whether  to  adopt  a  Legal 
Services  Corporation. 

As  one  who  was  a  conferee,  I  think  the 
conference  report  is  a  good  conference 
report.  I,  too,  am  unhappy  with  some 
of  the  restrictions  that  were  placed  in 
there,  but  which  I  think  are  leglUmate 
Issues  which  do  concern  both  proponents 
and  opponents  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  balance.  If  you  look 
at  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  bill  and 
the  conference  report,  I  think  it  is  very 
clear  that  the  House  conferees  were 
diligent,  and  I  pay  particular  respect  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ash- 
brook)  and  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  QuiB)  for  the  effort  they  ex- 
pended on  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  like  all  of  the 
things  we  placed  in  here.  I  think  we  did, 
in  fact,  go  further,  in  my  Judgment,  than 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  ought  to 
be  restricted.  But  I  do  not  think  this 
House  can  sit  by  idly  and  not  understand 
the  importance  of,  the  value  of.  and  our 
commitment  to  the  concept  of  legal  serv- 
ices for  those  who  cannot  afford  them. 

The  gentleman  from  California  said  in 
his  remarks  that  they  will  sue  local  gov- 
ernments; the  gentleman  stated  also  that 
they  will  sue  State  governments  and  that 
they  will  sue  the  Federal  Government. 
But  are  we  to  sit  by  here  and  say  that 
somehow  we  have  here  a  different  class  of 
people,  a  class  of  people  who,  if  they  are 


working  for  a  corporation,  can  sue,  or 
if  a  corporation  is  maligned  by  some 
agency  of  Government,  they  are  allowed 
to  sue.  but  a  poor  person  whose  rights 
and  Uberties  are  at  stake  cannot  sue? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reject  that  concept.  I 
do  not  think  that  Is  appropriate.  That  is 
what  this  conference  report  Is  all  about: 
Complete  with  restrictions,  complete 
with  prohibitions,  and  complete  with  in- 
hibitions placed  upon  those  who  serve  in 
this  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  one  other  com- 
ment that  I  would  just  wish  to  make,  and 
that  Is  that  the  motion  to  recommit 
which  is  to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  one  that  I  think  we  ought 
to  clearly  understand. 

When  the  House  bill  was  passed  and 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  (Mrs. 
Green),  who  Is  here  listening  patiently 
and  quietly  this  afternoon,  offered  her 
amendment,  I  think  we  all  knew  that 
what  that  amendment  did  was  to  say 
this:  The  House  bill  as  passed  authorized 
research,  training,  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  be  carried  on  by  the  corporation, 
b-.t  it  could  not  be  contracted  out. 

Now,  the  issue  before  the  House  at 
that  time  was  whether  or  not  we  should 
allow  the  corporation  to  contract  for 
backup  center  type  activity.  The  Issue 
was  not  whether  there  ought  to  be  re- 
search, whether  there  ought  to  be  train- 
ing, or  whether  there  ought  to  be  tech- 
nical assistance.  All  those  things  were 
authorized  in  the  House  bill. 

The  motion  to  recommit  does  not  set- 
tle the  Issue  of  whether  or  not  that  kind 
of  activity  Is  going  to  be  carried  on. 
Clearly.  It  wlU  be.  The  quesUon  Is 
whether  or  not  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
use  the  resources,  the  talent,  and  the 
personnel  of  existing  law  schools  In  that 
regard  In  other  areas  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  motion  to 
recommit  which  will  be  offered  will  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  « 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
say.  on  the  issue  of  suing  local  govern- 
ments, which  was  commented  on  by  the 
gentleman,  that  in  most  cases  public 
defenders,  local  legal  aid  societies  and 
others  provide  more  than  adequate  fund- 
ing for  this  purpose.  Therefore,  putting 
the  Federal  Government  in  this  kind  of 
financing,  is  my  great  concern. 

I  believe  the  poor  people  who  have  po- 
tential litigation  against  a  city  or  against 
a  local  government  unit  have  more  than 
adequate  local  legal  facilities  already 
available.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  will  many  times  join 
them  in  a  suit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  say  that  we  desper- 
ately need  this  $100  million  per  year  in 
order  to  do  to  help  the  poor,  I  think,  is  a 
distortion  of  the  truth.  That  is  the  point 
I  wish  to  make.  The  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  made  the  point  that  this  leg- 
islation will  not  always  help  the   poor. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  B«r. 
Speaker.  I  respect  the  gentleman's  view- 
point. I  obviously  do  not  agree  with  It. 

I  believe  what  this  House  ought  to  deal 
with  and  what  all  of  our  people  and  we. 
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as  representatives  of  the  people,  ought  to 
deal  with  as  the  key  issue  is  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  make  readily  avail- 
able the  kind  of  access  to  the  law  in 
order  to  help  settle  problems.  That  ac- 
cess, in  my  judgment,  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  make  our  system  work,  regard- 
less of  whether  an  individual  is  rich  or 
poor.  That  access  is  not  now  available 
in  many  instances  to  people  except 
through  a  legal  services  program.  That 
is  why  I  tliink  we  ought  to  continue  this 
program. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  Mr  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  has  made  an  eloquent 
plea  for  equal  justice  under  the  law  and 
for  legal  aid  for  the  person  who  cannot 
afford  it.  I  support  both;  but  then  the 
question  is:  Does  legal  aid  as  financed 
by  the  Federal  Government  since  1964 
actually  provide  for  equal  justice  under 
the  law?  I  contend  it  fails  in  both  re- 
spects. Previously,  I  cited  the  case  of  a 
person  of  middle  Income  who  was  sued 
by  legal  aid;  he  the  defendant  won — 
but  at  what  cost?  $4,300  in  legal  fees 
which  he  could  not  afford.  The  Federal 
Government  reimbursed  him  not  1  cent. 
But  the  Federal  Government  did  pay  all 
the  legal  fees  of  the  unsuccessful  plain- 
tiff. Does  that  represent  equal — equal 
justice  under  the  law?  And  which  one 
could  really  afford  the  suit  and  which 
one  could  not? 

Under  the  House  bill  the  court  could 
award  all  court  costs  and  attorney  fees 
to  the  defendant  if  he  won  the  case. 
The  conference  report  says: 

Attorney  fees  could  only  be  awarded  If  it 
were  a  maliclovts  suit  or  If  barassment  was 
Involved? 

Whose  responsibility  does  it  now  be- 
come to  prove  a  malicious  suit  or  har- 
assment on  the  part  of  legal  aid? 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  there  is  equal  justice  under  the  law 
when  the  might  and  the  power  and  the 
money  of  the  Federal  Government  are 
on  one  side.  If  a  person  Is  in  a  certain 
Income  bracket  the  Government  pro- 
vides free  legal  advice — free  legal  aid 
In  the  courts — but  if  another  person  is 
earning  his  salary  and  has  a  couple 
thousand  dollars  above  the  poverty  line, 
he  is  on  his  own  and  has  money  taken 
out  of  his  pocket  in  defending  himself 
in  a  suit  actually  financed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government — even  though  he 
should  win — be  found  not  guilty. 

I  say  that  is  no  equal  justice  at  all. 

The  second  point  that  the  gentleman  is 
making  Is  that  we  are  bound  to  provide 
legal  aid  to  those  who  cannot  afford  it. 
I  suggest  that  a  person  who  has  a  $10,000 
a  year  income  may  have  just  as  difficult 
a  time  paying  his  bills,  supporting  his 
family,  being  forced  to  hire  his  own  at- 
torney as  a  person  who  has  a  $4,000  a 
year  income,  but  we  are  ending  up  with 
all  of  the  might,  money,  and  power  of 
the  Federal  Government  on  one  side.  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  is  either  equal 
Justice  or  right  in  providing  free  legal 
aid  to  some  whom,  under  the  law  we  de- 
cide can  not  afford  it,  but  place  other 
millions  of  middle-income  persons  In  a 


position  of  defending  themselves  with 
money  they  do  not  have  or  which  they 
can  ill-afford. 

Mr.  STEIGEIR  of  Wisconsin.  The  point 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  makes  Is 
one  that  obviously  we  can  make  in  any 
one  of  a  host  of  other  Government  pro- 
grams that  have  this  kind  of  an  income 
limit,"  with  a  cutoff  point. 

I  recognize  full  well  the  point  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  is  making,  and 
if  I  had  my  druthers  there  is  no  question, 
but  that  if  we  could  equalize  totally  the 
system  that  I  might  be  for  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  1  additional  minute 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the ,  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I 
could  riot  really  be  in  greater  agreement 
tlian  the  statement  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  has  Just  made,  that  we 
cannot  provide  justice  that  is  equal  when 
we  have  an  arbitrary  cutoff;  those  below 
can  sue  and  take  no  financial  risk ;  those 
above  pay  through  the  nose;  that  is 
exactly  what  is  happening  today — the 
middle-income  guy  has  the  right  to  pay 
the  taxe.<;,  but  he  does  not  have  the  right 
to  receive  any  of  the  benefits  of  about 
1,000  programs  that  this  Congress  has 
passed;  there  is  no  equity  in  this,  and 
there  is  no  justice.  At  a  minimum,  if  he 
is  the  defendant,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ought  to  pay  his  attorney  fees  if 
he  wins  the  case.  That  would  at  least 
provide  some  justice  under  the  law^ 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.'Tsay  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  that  what 
the  gentlewoman  says  does  not  justify 
that  we  should  step  backward  and  de- 
prive equal  justice  of  the  law  to  those 
who  cannot  afford  it  at  all,  because  that, 
too,  is  an  inequality.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  having  served  here  for  over 
20  years  knows  full  well  that  this  same 
thing  has  happened  in  those  years  under 
many  of  the  programs  we  have  provided 
but  let  us  not  use  that  as  an  excuse  that, 
because  we  have  done  it  that  way,  there- 
fore, we  ought  to  go  back  and  take  it 
away  from  those  who  can  least  afford 
it.  I  reject  that  appeal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  report  Is  the  culmi- 
nation of  3  full  years  of  effort  on  the 
part  of  both  political  parties  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

Moving  the  legal  services  program  out 
of  OEO  and  into  a  nonprofit  corjwration 
was  one  of  those  rare  initiatives  that  had 
its  beginning  in  the  Congress.  It  was  pro- 
posed for  the  first  time  by  five  House 
Republicans — Johh  N.  Erlenborw,  Bar- 
ber B.  CoNABLE,  Edward  G.  Biester,  Tom 
Railsback,  and  myself — and  by  five 
House  Democrats — Lloyd  Meeds,  John 
Brademas,  William  Clay,  William  D. 
Ford,  and  Richardson  Preyer — and  by 
Senators  Walter  Mondale  and  Robert 
Taft  in  the  Senate,  on  March  9,  1971. 

The  legal  services  program  has  been 
one  of  the  shining  lights  of  this  admin- 
istration. Rarely  in  our  history  has  the 
term  "equal  justice  under  law"  been 
rendered  as  meaningful  to  millions  of 
Americans.  Literally  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Individuals  who  before  would 
have  gone  without  legal  assistance  and 
would  have  lost  valuable  legal  rights  have 


been  served  and  now  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve in  our  adversary  system  of  justice. 
Many  others  have  had  their  legal  rights 
protected  through  relief  obtained  as  the 
result  of  meritorious  class  actions  or 
other  law  reform  efforts  on  beh-ilf  of 
other  clients. 

After  3  years  of  negotiation,  we  now 
have  legislation  before  us  which  should 
help  establish  legal  services  to  the  poor 
£s  a  permanent  institution. 

Tlie  conference  committee  put  in  many 
weeks  of  hard  work  on  this  bill  in  order 
to  reconcile  the  numerous  differences  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  vei-sions. 
and  to  work  out  a  solution  that  would 
best  serve  the  interests  of  low-income 
people  needing  legal  assistance.  While 
no  one  can  be  satisfied  with  every  aspect 
of  a  compromise,  I  strongly  believe  this 
bill  is  an  effective  resolution  of  two  of 
the  main  concerns  all  on  the  conference 
committee  shared. 

We  were  determined  lo  provide  elig- 
ible cUents  with  first-class  legal  services. 
This  means  that  the  lawyer  for  the  poor 
client  should  be  able  to  call  upran  the 
full  array  of  skills  and  remedies  appro- 
priately used  by  any  lawyer  on  behalf 
of  a  cUent.  For  this  reason,  the  bill 
stresses  that  the  corporation  shall  not 
interfere  with  any  attorney  in  carry- 
ing out  his  professional  responsibilities 
to  liis  cUent  as  established  in  the  Canons 
of  Ethics  and  Code  of  Professional  Re- 
sponsibility, and  provides  for  continua- 
tion of  the  many  support  programs 
wliich  provide  technical  asssitance,  liti- 
gate complex  cases  brought  by  eligible 
clients,  and  otherwise  enable  the  pro- 
gram to  make  the  most  effective  use  of 
its  limited  resources. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  have  been 
concerned  at)out  possible  abuses  that 
might  arise  when  attorneys — generally 
young  attorneys  in  light  of  the  salaries 
paid — are  being  financed  by  Govern- 
ment funds  to  be  advocates  for  those  in 
need.  The  bill  reported  out  by  the  man- 
agers contains  a  host  of  provisions  de- 
signed to  prevent  any  such  abuse. 
Frankly,  these  restrictions  go  further 
than  I  would  have  wished  and  unfortun- 
ately extend  into  restrictions  on  the 
types  of  cases  that  might  be  brought  for 
eligible  clients.  These  restrictions  In  the 
bill  are  not  intended  to  be  expanded  by 
the  corporation,  for  they  are  designed 
to  prevent  any  possible  abuse. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  so  much  of  the 
discussion  about  legal  services  has  con- 
cerned restrictions  and  fear  of  abuses. 
It  must  be  somewhat  distressing  to  those 
who  have  devoted  their  professional  ca- 
reer to  legal  services  to  see  so  much  at- 
tention given  to  a  few  problems  rather 
than  the  many  successes.  This  Is  inevit- 
able, however,  in  a  novel  program  that 
affects  substantial  private  and  govern- 
mental interests  in  each  community.  It 
is  a  sign  of  success  for  such  a  program 
that  it  has  made  such  a  mark  on  the 
American  scene  in  so  few  years. 

During  the  years  I  have  been  working 
cm  this  legislation.  I  have  come  into  con- 
tact with  many  fine  lawyers  who  have 
dedicated  themselves  to  this  program.  I 
hope  that  they  will  continue  to  serve 
the  poor,  and  that  this  bill  will  create 
a  structure  that  will  have  the  strengtii 
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and  Independence  to  enable  them  to  do 
their  Job  properly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  msmy  com- 
promises were  made  in  conference,  but 
the  end  result  is  a  bill  that  wiU  provide 
the  full  range  of  legal  services,  except 
in  certain  limited  areas  of  great  con- 
troversy, while  preventing  abuses  of  the 
program  by  overzealous  attorneys. 

For  example,  legitimate  safeguards 
have  been  developed  wit^  respect  to  ad- 
vocacy before  legislative  bodies  and  ad- 
ministrative agencies.  Full  and  ongoing 
representation  will  be  provided  to  all  eli- 
gible Individuals  and  groups  having  legal 
problems  which  may  be  resolved  by  such 
advocacy.  In  addition,  it  is  made  clear 
that  attorneys  are  expected  to  assist 
agency  officials  and  legislators  seeking 
their  aid  in  analyzing  the  effect  on  the 
poor  of  regulations  and  statutes,  prepar- 
ing draft  model  statutes,  preparln?  draft 
regulations  and  rules,  and  otherw  ise  pro- 
viding expert  assistance  on  matters  re- 
lated to  their  work.  Attorneys  are  not 
however,  to  press  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  pressing  the  attorney's  private  views 
before  a  legislative  or  administrative 
body. 

Compromise  was  also  achieved  with 
respect  to  the  national  support  centers. 
They  will  continue  to  function,  but  the 
corporation  will  imdertake  a  study  of 
their  research  activities,  including  basic 
social  and  legal  research  and  participa- 
tion as  counsel  and  co-counsel  in  various 
cases,  in  order  to  report  to  Congress  by 
June  30,  1975,  on  the  advisabihty  of  con- 
tinuing these  fimctions  <n  their  present 
form.  The  authority  of  the  corporation 
to  make  grants  or  enter  into  contracts 
for  research  will  be  terminated  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1976,  but— if  the  Congress  does 
not  pass  a  concurrenc  resolution  during 
the  period  between  July  1, 1975,  and  Jan- 
uary 1,  1976 — the  authority  to  continue 
the  backup  centers  will  automatically  be 
extended  to  January  1,  1977.  Grants  and 
contracts  can,  of  course,  still  be  awarded 
prior  to  January  1,  1977,  in  order  to  per- 
mit backup  centers  to  continue  their 
work  throughout  the  statutory  author- 
ization preiod  of  the  corporation.  The 
study  by  the  corporation  will  build  upon 
the  evaluations  of  the  backup  centers 
prepared  under  contract  for  OEO  last 
year  and  therefore,  should  be  compre- 
hensive in  scope. 

There  are  now  three  kinds  of  backup 
centers.  The  first  type  provides  national 
support  In  various  areas  of  poverty  law. 
These  are  12  In  number  and  may  be 
grouped  rather  naturally  into  centers  re- 
sponsible for  expertise  in  specific  legal 
subject — welfare,  housing,  education, 
and  so  forth — and  those  responsible  for 
problems  relating  to  specific  categories 
of  the  poor — the  elderly,  migrant  work- 
ers, juvenile,  and  so  forth. 

The  second  type  of  center  is  the  State 
backup  center.  There  are  three  of  these. 
This  category  of  centers  was  established 
to  offer  general  legal  support  to  local 
projects,  coordinating  work  on  issues 
of  concern  to  several  local  projects,  pro- 
viding reserve  manpower  for  appellate 
litigation,  or  extended  research  efforts, 
assisting  with  work  before  State  legis- 
latures, and  representing  client  groups 
with  statewide  interests. 
The  seven  remaining  centers  are  tbe 
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technical  suppor|^  centers,  which  provide 
the  nonlegal  support  services ;  for  exam- 
ple, the  national  clearinghouse,  national 
training  project — which  local  projects, 
other  backup  centers,  and  the  national 
oflQce  have  all  found  necessary  if  they 
are  to  perform  their  work  with  efflciency, 
economy,  and  dispatch. 

In  1973,  during  the  administration  of 
Howard  Phillips,  OEOs  regular  evalua- 
tion schedule  was  altered  so  that  all 
backup  centers  would  be  evaluated  by 
the  end  of  June.  These  evaluations  were 
commissioned  by  the  acting  director  of 
evaluation  Marshall  Boarman — who 
was  actively  engaged  in  preparing  a  ra- 
tionale for  their  phaseout — and  con- 
ducted by  teams  of  practicing  attorneys, 
judges,  and  others  through  OEO's  con- 
tractor, the  American  Technical  Assist- 
ance Corporation. 

Each  of  the  evaluations  is  replete  with 
descriptions  of  the  backup  centers'  work 
products  and  performance  that  range 
from  "professional  excellence"  to  a  sim- 
ple "superior."  Indeed,  one  evaluator 
quoted  from  a  U.S.  Federal  district  court 
opinion  in  which  the  judge  foimd  that — 
Attorneys  for  the  Center  .  .  .  produced 
the  type  of  work  that  one  normally  asso- 
ciates with  the  largest  and  most  respected 
firms  In  the  private  sector. 

Other  evaluators  commented  on  the 
background  and  motivation  of  the  at- 
torneys employed,  speaking  of  their 
"great  competence,"  "noticeable  pro- 
fes.sional  courtesy,"  and  conduct  of  the 
"highest  demeanor." 

It  was  said  of  the  Center  on  Social 
Welfare  Policy  and  Law : 

They  stand  ready  to  litigate  but  are  will- 
ing to  and  often  Initiate  negotiations  with 
the  admirable  purpose  of  avoiding  Htlga- 
ton  If  It  Is  possible  to  do  so  while,  at  the 
same  time  serving  the  best  Interests  of  the 
clients. 

Thus,  the  centers  were  found  to  be 
setting  examples  of  responsible,  profes- 
sional behavior. 

Another  member  of  the  judiciary. 
Judge  Patrick  D.  Sullivan,  of  the  Indian 
Court  of  Appeals,  evaluating  the  work  of 
the  Western  States  project  and  the  San 
Francisco  Youth  Law  Center,  went 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  evaluation  per  se 
to  support  the  concept  of  and  need  for 
such  centers  of  specialization,  citing  their 
research  resources  and  expertise  as  a 
necessary  supplement  to  the  neighbor- 
hood offices'  operations  imder  enormous 
time  constraints  and  caseload  pressures. 
Judge  Sullivan  referred  to  the  center's 
"extremely  worthwhile  contribution"  to 
the  law  and  describes  the  center's  overall 
performance  as  "the  bargain  of  a  life- 
time." 

These  recent  evaluations  clearly  in- 
dicate that  these  centers  perform  a  cri- 
tical function  in  providing  legal  services 
for  the  poor. 

Compromise  was  achieved  in  some  In- 
stances by  acceptance  of  provisions  in 
one  bill  with  minor  modification.  Thus, 
the  Senate  agreed  to  the  House  provision 
directing  the  corporation  to  pay  costs 
and  attorneys  fees  to  prevailing  defend- 
ants imder  certain  clrcimistances,  such 
circumstances  being  limited  to  when  an 
action  was  brought  solely  to  harass  a 
defendant  or  If  a  recipient's  plaintiff 


maliciously  abused  legal  process.  In  such 
extraordinary  Instances,  the  payments 
of  costs  and  fees  will  be  paid  by  the 
corporation  and  will  not  be  taxed  against 
a  recipient.  Moreover,  this  provision — 
while  limiting  the  instances  when  fees 
and  costs  can  be  obtained  from  the  cor- 
poration by  defendants — does  not  in  any 
way  limit  recipients'  rights  to  obtain 
costs  and  fees  whenever  they  win  cases 
for  their  clients. 

Other  provisions  were  accepted  in  toto 
by  the  House  or  Senate.  The  House  pro- 
vision requiring  programs,  in  filling  staff 
attorney  positions,  to  seek  recommenda- 
tions from  local  bar  associations,  and  to 
give  preference  to  residents  of  the  local 
community  who  are  as  qualified  as  ap- 
phcants  from  out  of  town,  was  retained. 
This  provision,  however,  requires  pref- 
erence to  be  given  solely  to  "qualified" 
local  attorneys— the  determination  of 
whether  any  attorney  Is  qualified  being 
left  exclusively  to  the  recipients'  director. 
Thus,  when  two  applicants  of  equal  qual- 
ity apply  for  a  staff  attorney  position, 
then  a  preference  is  to  be  granted  to  the 
local  attorney. 

Similarly,  the  Senate's  class  action 
provision,  accepted  by  the  House  confer- 
ees, requiring  the  project  directors  ap- 
proval, in  accordance  with  policies  estab- 
lished by  his  governing  board,  before  a 
staff  attorney  may  become  involved  in  a 
class  action  suit,  is  signed  to  assure  ac- 
coiuitabihty  and  sound  management  In 
the  program.  At  the  same  time,  the  bill 
makes  it  clear  that  the  corporation  is  not 
to  Interfere,  In  any  way,  with  recipients' 
decisions  concerning  the  taking  of  ap- 
peals, the  filing  of  class  actions,  and  the 
instigation  of  class  action  amicus  curiae 
proceedings.  The  conferees  were  mind- 
ful, in  fact  that  the  GAO  released  a  study 
of  legal  services  programs  in  March  1973, 
which  noted  the  economy  of  bringing 
class  actions  and  concluded  legal  sei"v- 
ices  attorneys  should  utilize  this  remedy. 
The  Corporation  will  establish  cri- 
teria—after consulting  with  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 

and  the  Governors  of  the  several  States 

for  determining  which  individuals  are 
eligible  for  legal  services.  These  individ- 
uals, plus  groups  composed  of  at  least  a 
majority  of  such  eligible  individuals,  will 
thus  be  the  beneficiaries  of  this  fine  pro- 
gram. 

It  should  be  clear,  then,  that  this  bill 
received  careful  consideration,  and  that 
full  regard  was  given  to  all  views.  The 
bill  should  keep  the  program  moving  for- 
ward without  any  disruption  or  restric- 
tion on  the  types  of  representation  be- 
ing afforded,  although  there  are  limits 
on  certain  matters  with  respect  to  which 
new  suits  can  be  filed.  It  Is  a  relief  that 
we  have  reached  this  point  after  so  much 
work.  It  Is  now  time  for  speedy  action 
on  the  bill  by  Congress  and  the  President. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Ford). 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members 
of  the  House,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  I  have 
been  a  supporter  of  the  concept  of  legal 
services  for  the  poor  ever  since  I  came 
here.  I  have  worked  as  many  hours  and 
as  many  days,  weeks  and  months,  In 
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support  of  the  basic  purpose  of  the  leg- 
islation we  now  have  before  us  ever 
since  its  begiiming  several  years  ago. 
I  have  the  highest  regard  for  Chair- 
man Perkins  and  my  colleagues  in  both 
the  majority  and  the  minority  parties 
who  served  on  this  conference  commit- 
tee, and  who  handled  this  bill  on  tlie 
fioor  of  the  House,  but  I  am  now,  in  ret- 
rospect, relieved  that  I  was  not  named 
as  a  conferee,  because  I  think  that  what 
we  have  before  us  here  when  compared 
to  the  legislation  that  100  of  us  co- 
sponsored  back  in  1971  is  a  poor  pallid 
and  pitiful  excuse  for  a  program  whose 
purpose  is  supposed  to  be  to  help  the 
poor  people  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  there  has  ever  been 
one  single  program  designed  to  help  the 
poor  people  that  has  demonstrated  a 
real  return  on  our  dollars,  it  has  been 
the  legal  sei"vices  program.  Legal  serv- 
ice lawyers  have  brought  about  correct 
and  statutoty  reforms  beneficial  to  evei-y 
working  man  or  woman,  and  tlieir 
families. 

I  have  held  hearings  all  over  this 
country.  I  have  participated  year  in  and 
year  out  in  the  oversight  of  this  pro- 
gram, and  we  have  heard  from  all  seg- 
ments of  the  organized  Bar  and  the 
political  structure,  as  well  as  people  di- 
rectly involved  in  the  program,  and  the 
record  compiled  from  the  hearings  un- 
derscores and  documents  tlie  effective- 
ness of  this  program. 

But  ever  since  1971,  when  we  first 
tangled  with  Mr.  Ehrllchman  up  here 
on  this  bill,  we  have  anticipated  having 
to  accept  the  kind  of  program  which  will 
result  with  the  passage  of  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  today. 

Ever  since  1971  we  have  had  the  in- 
sistent demands  from  the  White  House 
that  the  President  appoint  the  board  to 
run  this  corporation,  and  by  using  the 
force  and  the  threat  of  his  veto  power 
the  President  has  had  his  way  on  every 
single  one  of  the  controversial  items  that 
have  been  discussed  in  the  4  years  since. 
Suggestions  by  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation and  other  legal  groups  across 
this  coimtry  have  been  aimed  at  getting 
the  legal  services  program  out  of  politics, 
and  yet  in  the  form  that  we  now  have 
the  program  before  us  this  bill  puts  It 
right  back  into  politics,  because  the  con- 
ference report  would  in  some  cases  au- 
thorize State  and  local  governments  to 
run  legal  services  programs. 

And  if  this  policy  is  actually  Imple- 
mented, I  suggest  that  some  lawyers  In 
some  States  could  be  in  trouble  with 
their  bar  associations  if  they  accept  em- 
ployment where  locally  elected  oCQclals 
have  the  right  to  dictate  to  them  what 
their  relationship  with  and  their  duties 
to  their  clients  will  be.  This  conference 
report  and  the  bill  that  went  out  of  the 
House  is  riddled  with  examples  of  situa- 
tions where  a  lawyer  will  actually  be 
violating  the  code  of  ethics  of  his  profes- 
sion if  he  accepts  employment,  and  as  a 
condition  of  the  employment,  the  kind 
of  conditions  that  are  imposed  on  the 
lawj'ers  In  this  program. 

For  instance  the  conference  report  re- 
quires that  "guidelines"  be  established 
for  the  consideration  of  appeals — this  is 
clearly  an  Intrusion  on  the  discretion 
which  should  be  retained  and  exercised 


only  by  the  lawyer  actxially  handling 
the  case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  kidding  the 
American  people  if  we  say  that  in  fact  the 
money  to  be  spent  imder  this  program  Is 
intended  to  give  poor  people  or  near-poor 
people  the  same  fair,  even  shake  in  our 
system  of  justice  that  people  with  money 
have. 

We  are  kidding  ourselves  when  we 
establish  a  program  which  involves 
hiring  lawyers  but  which  also  says  to  the 
lawyer  that  he  or  she  may  not,  even 
during  their  ""off  time"  participate  in 
any  type  of  political  activity  whatso- 
ever— regardless  of  whether  it  is  partisan 
or  nonpartisan  in  nature. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  asks; 
What  if  somebody  with  $10,000  is  in 
trouble?  The  gentlewoman  has  ap- 
parently not  paid  too  much  attention  to 
this  program,  because  the  fact  is,  that  if 
we  have  an  automobile  worker  who  was 
making  $10,000  last  year,  who  has  a 
family,  and  who  is  now  facing  bank- 
ruptcy, he  or  she  can  walk  into  a  legal 
services  program  and  get  assistance. 
There  are  a  lot  of  men  and  women  in  my 
district  who  would  like  to  be  working 
now  who  are  not  working,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  and  are  now  faced 
with  garnishments  and  attachments  for 
debt.  They  do  not  have  the  money  to 
turn  any  place  else.  Where  are  they  going 
to  get  legal  service? 

Shall  we  tell  them  that  the  Federal 
Govermnent,  in  all  of  its  generosity,  has 
finally  said  that  they  can  have,  but  only 
with  qualifications,  some  of  the  legal 
rights  that  we  afford  to  people  who  are 
accused  of  criminal  conduct  in  this  coun- 
try. How  more  hypocritical  can  this 
House  be  tlian  to  continue  to  support  100 
percent  constitutional  rights  for  those 
who  can  pay  for  them  and  qualified 
rights  for  ordinary  citizens  with  hmited 
or  no  cash  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hann  has  been  done. 
Thanks  to  this  administration's  callous 
attitude  toward  the  poor  and  near  poor 
people  of  this  country  we  have  before  us 
only  a  crippled  and  watered-down  ver- 
sion of  what  we  first  introduced — and  yel 
we  are  forced  to  accept  this  or  have  noth- 
ing at  all. 

I  Intend  to  support  this  legislation,  but 
I  wish  to  put  the  administartion  on  no- 
tice as  of  now  that  we  shall  be  watching 
very  closely  as  the  President  nominates 
the  membei-s  of  his  board,  and  you  may 
be  sure  that  we  will  also  conduct  over- 
sight hearings  as  frequently  as  we  deem 
necessary'. 

One  other  thing  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  my  colleagues  before  we  vote  on 
this  issue — we  are  considering  a  bill  to 
provide  legal  services  for  the  poor  which 
has  been  opposed  from  the  very  begin- 
ning by  a  President  who  is  enjoyhig  the 
benefit  of  what  appears  to  be  a  White 
House  Legal  Services  for  the  President." 
We  are  here  debating  over  this  legisla- 
tion while  at  this  very  same  time  our 
Chief  Executive  provides  himself  with 
hundreds  of  thousands,  if  not  millions,  of 
dollars  worth  of  legal  assistance — at  tax- 
payers' expense — to  defend  himself  for 
damages  of  wrongdoing  In  public  office. 

The   CHAIRMAN.    The   time   of   the 
gentleman  has  expired. 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington <Mr.  Meeds). 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  will 
be  a  motion  to  recommit  offered  to  stike 
the  backup  centers,  and  I  think  we  ought 
to  direct  our  attention  to  that  for  just  a 
moment. 

First,  let  us  imderstand  it  is  not  a 
question  of  whether  or  not  research 
training,  technical  assistance,  and  clear- 
ing house  functions  are  going  to  be  car- 
ried on  by  one  of  the  corporations  cre- 
ated, for  instance,  in  the  Senate  bill,  or 
one  created  by  the  House  bill.  Both  bills 
allow  all  of  those  functions.  The  question 
is  whetlier  or  not  they  can  be  done  by 
grant  or  contract. 

Under  the  House  bill  tliey  could  not  be 
done  by  grant  or  contract  as  they  are 
being  done  today.  Under  the  Senate  bill, 
they  could.  Compromise  is  a  1-year 
study  and  a  termination  6  months  fol- 
lowing that  if  the  House  does  not  do 
something  about  it,  a  real  compromise 
between  those  two  positions.  But  let  us 
look  at  tlie  concept  of  what  would  have 
happened  had  the  House  position  pre- 
vailed. It  seems  to  me  that  that  program 
would  have  created  almost  instantly  in 
this  new  corporation  that  we  are  s°ttiJig 
up  a  fantastic  bureaucracy. 

Under  the  Senate  provisions  and  uudf  r 
the  conference  provisions  now,  they  can 
contract  those  studies,  research,  tech- 
nical assistance,  and  such  things  out,  but 
if  they  had  to  establish  the  bureaucracy 
which  would  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
that  kind  of  research,  to  carry  out  tliat 
kind  of  technical  assistance,  bringing 
that  bureaucracy  back  here  to  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  and  planning  it,  I  submit  to 
the  Members  that  the  Corporation  would 
be  overburdened  from  the  outset. 

What  is  WTong  with  doing  this  by  pri- 
vate contract?  What  is  wrong  with  con- 
tracting with  UCLA,  for  instance,  to 
study  the  questions  of  law  regarding 
health,  or  St.  Louis  University  to  study 
the  legal  problems  of  juveniles,  or  with 
use  or  with  Northwestern,  or  with 
Catholic  University,  or  with  Howard,  or. 
indeed,  with  the  ABA  itself?  It  is  not  a 
question  of  yes  or  no  on  backup  centers — 
it  is  a  question  of  a  massive  bureaucracy 
or  contracting  with  law  schools  to  pro- 
vide services. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
O'Neill).  Tlie  time  of  the  gentleman 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest 
that  we  should  vote  down  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  i  Mr. 

ASHBROOK). 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
submit  a  motion  to  recommit,  to  which 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  has  just 
refeired.  The  motion  to  recommit  will 
read  as  follows: 

That  they  Insist  upon  the  House  provision 
which  woiUd  authorize  that  the  Corporation 
provide  directly,  but  not  by  grant  or  con- 
tract, for  (A)  research.  (B)  training  and 
technical  assistance,  and  (C)  Infonnation 
clearinghouse  activities,  relating  to  the  pro- 
vision of  legal  assistance  under  the  Act  (all 
of  which  activities  currently  fall  within  the 
scope  of  the  activity  coounonly  referred  to 
as  "backup  centers"). 
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The  amendment  will  uphold  the 
original  House  position.  As  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Meeds >  has 
correctly  indicated,  in  both  the  House 
bill  and  the  Senate  bill  It  was  possible  to 
have  back-up  research  centers  by  the 
corporation  or  in  each  State  but  this 
will  prevent  the  conxjration  by  grant  or 
contract  having  additional  back-up  cen- 
ters outside  the  limits  of  that  State  or 
outside  the  corporation  as  it  is  now  con- 
stituted under  the  act. 

I  think  this  is  necessai-y.  I  think  it  is 
a  reasonable  position.  I  think  while  in 
general  the  conference  report  can  be  said 
to  have  reflected  our  position  I  think  the 
House  can  easily  vote  for  this  on  the 
basis  of  telling  the  conferees  in  this  one 
area  that  we  think  the  House  position 
should  have  been  sustained  and  I  would 
urge  the  House  to  vote  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  disting\iished  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Bevill). 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
Act  (H.R.  7824)  and  I  rise  to  urge  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  vote  against  this 
proposal. 

The  simple  fact  that  the  conferees 
changed,  considerably,  the  House  version 
of  the  bill,  is  ample  justification  to  vote 
against  this  conference  report.  As  you 
know,  when  the  House  considered  the 
bill,  it  added  24  safeguards  against  the 
various  abuses  which  characterized  the 
program  in  the  past.  In  conference.  17 
of  these  were  eliminated  or  altered  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  destroy  their  origi- 
nal meaning  and  impact. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  was  to  create  an 
independent  corporation  in  order  to  re- 
move the  previous  legal  services  program 
from  its  deep  Involvement  In  various 
radical  social  projects  and  political  ac- 
tivities. Obviously  this  bill  does  not  pro- 
vide adequate  safeguards  against  such 
involvements  In  the  future  by  Govern- 
ment-paid attorneys. 

I  think  most  of  us,  at  one  time  or 
another,  have  had  concerns  about  the 
legal  services  program.  Such  activities 
as  backup  center  representation  of  May 
Day  demonstrators,  registered  lobbyists 
in  State  capitols,  representing  radical 
groups,  and  involvement  in  political  cam- 
paigns, have  given  us  good  reasons  to  be 
concerned. 

And  with  regard  to  this  current  pro- 
posal, even  where  safeguards  have  been 
included  in  the  bUl.  loopholes  nullify 
their  Impact. 

Originally,  the  legal  services  program, 
which  operates  under  the  OfiQce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  was  designed  to  pro- 
vide the  Nation's  poor  with  competent 
legal  coimsel.  But  imfortimately,  this 
program  has  been  used  time  and  again  to 
initiate  frivolous  lawsuits,  take  part  in 
strikes,  protect  draft  dodgers,  and  aid  in 
abortion  and  desegregation  suits. 

When  it  was  established,  the  legal  serv- 
ices concept  was  one  of  merit.  But  in  re- 
cent years  the  program  has  turned  Into 
one  massive  legal  attack  on  our  Govern- 
ment. 

I.  for  one,  am  omMsed  to  using  tax  dol- 
lars to  support  these  activities.  I  opposed 


the  bill  in  1973  to  set  up  a  legal  services 
corporation  and  I  plan  to  vote  against  It 
today. 

In  my  judgment,  this  proposal  is  not 
an  improvement  of  our  present  legal  serv- 
ices program,  but  merely  an  extension 
and  continuation  of  those  questionable 
polices  of  the  past. 

I  think  it  is  bad  legislation  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  agahist  the  legal 
services  conference  report. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the 
motion  to  recommit  this  measure  to  the 
conference  committee. 

In  order  that  this  support  for  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  not  be  misconstrued,  I 
wish  to  restate  my  longfelt  support  for  a 
good,  sound  legal  services  programs. 

I  think  a  legal  services  program  for  the 
poor  warrants  the  support  of  this  House, 
but  I  do  not  think  the  bill  before  us  war- 
rants that  support.  A  judicare  ap- 
proach— which  I  will  discuss  In  detail 
hereafter — would  be  preferable,  and  I 
could  support  it.  A  revenue-sharing  or 
bloc -grant  approach  would  be  preferable, 
and  I  could  support  it  too.  Almost  any 
measure  which  was  free  of  the  central- 
ized, biu-eaucratlcized  approach  em- 
bodied In  the  conference-reported  bill  Is 
preferable. 

A  tightly  drawn  bill,  dealing  with  the 
substantive  issues  associated  with  this 
program  and  arighting  the  abuses  which 
have  too  often  characterized  It,  is  what 
we  passed  last  June  when  this  measure 
was  before  us.  That  should  have  been 
better  preserved  in  the  conference  com- 
mittee. 

In  these  times  when  we  hear  so  much 
about  the  abuses  of  centralized  power  in 
Washington,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  most 
propitious  to  convert  this  legal  services 
program  from  one  dominated  by  the 
executive  here  and  decentralize  it  among 
those  units  of  government  closest  to  the 
people — State  and  local  government.  I 
think  the  record  of  government  in  this 
Nation  Is  clear:  Government  closest  to 
the  people  delivers  best  in  their  Inter- 
est, and  this  Is  particularly  true  with  re- 
spect to  the  interests  of  minorities  and 
economically  disadvantaged  groups. 
There  could  be  fewer  times  in  our  his- 
tory when  decentralizing  power  Is  more 
appropriate  than  It  is  today.  One  of  the 
problems  with  the  current  legal  services 
program  Is  that  It  does  not  have  sufiQcient 
flexibility  at  the  local  level  to  respond  to 
the  widely  varying  client  situations.  Fed- 
eral regulatory  schemes  are,  by  defini- 
tion of  regulation,  debilitating  to  maxi- 
mizing local  decisionmaking.  The  an- 
swer is  not  more  regulation,  more  cen- 
tralization, more  federalization,  but 
rather  less. 

I  believe  the  conferees  acted  in  good 
faith  to  obtain  a  compromise  measure. 
But,  that  good  faith  notwithstanding,  I 
do  not  think  the  compromise  which  they 
attained  is  a  good  one.  To  the  contrary, 
the  majority  of  the  amendments  which 
were  offered  on  the  floor  and  accepted  by 
the  House  last  June — often  over  the 
strong  objections  of  the  bill  managers — 
were  stricken  in  the  conference  commit- 
tee. Instead  of  the  House  giving  a  little 
here  and  the  Senate  giving  a  little 
there — along  the  classic  lines  of  resolv- 
ing disagreements — each  House  gave  up 


those  particular  provisions,  coming  from 
either  House's  text,  which  would  have 
helped  reform  the  present  program.  The 
status  quo  is  what  they  preserved,  and  it 
is  not  a  good  status  quo. 

We  Invite  the  further  frustration  of  the 
will  of  the  majority  of  Members — on  this 
and  many  other  issues — if  we  permit  cir- 
comvention  of  the  intent  of  this  House 
to  occur.  Recommital  is  the  procedural 
device  through  which  we  can  tell  the  con- 
ferees that  we  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
results  of  their  deliberations  and  to  go 
back  and  try  It  again. 

This  is  an  important  point  to  me.  for 
I  support  a  sound,  conceptually  well  con- 
ceived and  efficiently  administered  legal 
services  program  for  the  poor.  My  record 
is  a  clear  one  on  this  issue.  I  have  intro- 
duced, together  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Termessee  (Mr.  Brock)  a 
measure  to  continue  the  program  through 
a  revenue-sharing  approach.  I  have  sup- 
ported proposals  which  would  "put  the 
client  in  the  driver's  seat"  through  a 
judicare  device  using  vouchers  given  to 
the  poor  for  payment  and  letting  them 
select  their  own  attorneys  by  free  choice. 
The  concept  of  a  neighborhood  legal 
aid  bureau,  assisted  by  neutral  Federal 
tax  dollars,  is  worthy,  in  my  opinion,  of 
the  support  of  Members.  This  was  the  no- 
tion which  underlay  the  initial  creation 
of  this  Federal  program.  Unfortunately, 
that  Intent  has  been  frustrated  by  the 
self-imposed  agenda  of  staff  directors 
and  staff  attorneys  who  see  the  attain- 
ment of  certain  Ideological,  philosophical, 
even  political  goals — often  at  the  expense 
of  servicing  adequately  the  poor  clients 
In  genuine  need — as  their  prlmai-y  mo- 
tivations. 

The  point  which  strikes  me  on  this  is- 
sue is  the  way  in  which  the  House — in 
the  passage  of  many  constructive 
amendments  last  June — came  to  grips 
with  the  substantive  Issues  associated 
with  this  program,  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  way  In  which  the  conference  com- 
mittee subsequently  refused  to  address 
itself  to  substantive  reform  In  the  pro- 
gram by  removal  of  most  of  those  amend- 
ments which  would  have  required  that 
reform. 

I  think  the  House  was  on  the  right 
track  when  It  accepted  the  majority  of 
the  amendments  offered  last  June.  After 
nearly  10  years  of  operational  activities 
associated  with  this  legal  services  pro- 
gram, the  House  addressed  Itself  to 
meaningful  reform.  In  the  Interest  of 
providing  the  most  effective  legal  serv- 
ices to  the  poor— getting  the  greatest  im- 
pact for  each  Federal  dollar  spent — the 
House  set  about  to  make  some  important 
changes  in  the  program.  Others  here  to- 
day have  spoken  on  the  exact  nature  of 
these  reforms  and  how  the  conference 
committee  actions  thwarted  them;  I  shall 
not,  therefore,  be  repetitious. 

If  this  bill  is  recommitted — and  I  hope 
that  it  will  be — the  conferees  should,  in 
my  opinion,  consider  these  foundation 
stones  in  their  deliberations  on  what  ex- 
actly ought  to  be  done.  The  next  con- 
ference-reported bin  should — 

First,  insist  that  the  principal  thi-ust 
of  legal  services  activities  provide  the 
most  effective  delivery  of  individual  law- 
yer services  to  clients  with  particular 
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grievances — something  which  can  hap- 
pen only  when  the  attorneys  in  the  pro- 
gram stop  spending  their  time  with  non- 
client  generated  "test"  cases,  policy  lob- 
bying, unaccountable  advocacy  with 
public  funds,  et  cetera,  and  start  spend- 
ing their  time  on  their  clients. 

Second,  the  conferees  should  consider 
a  transfer  from  the  present  staff  attorney 
system  to  a  judicare  approach. 

It  is  crucial  in  all  legal  matters  that 
the  client  be  in  the  proverbial  driver's 
seat.  The  attorney  works  for  the  client, 
not  the  other  way  around.  Yet.  under 
the  present  program,  if  a  neighborhood 
legal  services  attorney  does  not  like  a 
case — or  it  does  not  conform  to  his  own 
agenda — or  if  he  does  not  think  he  has 
the  time — the  poor  person  has  no  place 
else  to  go.  There  is  a  way  to  correct  this 
abuse;  it  is  called  judicare. 

Under  judicare  you  give  the  poor  per- 
son who  needs  legal  help  a  voucher  worth 
so  many  dollars.  Then  that  poor  person. 
as  the  client,  can  go  out  into  the  open 
market  of  available  attorneys  and  select 
whomever  he  or  she  thinks  can  best  rep- 
resent their  interest  in  the  legal  con- 
troversy for  that  amount  of  funds.  The 
Individual  is.  thus,  given  the  freedom 
of  choice  requisite  to  the  historical  at- 
torney-client relationship. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  an  outstanding  article  in  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  Journal  of  Decem- 
ber 1973  by  Samuel  J.  Brakel,  the  di- 
rector of  the  American  Bar  Foundation's 
study  of  judicare;  the  article  is  entitled, 
"The  Case  for  Judicare."  Mr.  Barkel  ob- 
serves: 

The  empirical  data  from  the  Foundation 
study  reinforce  the  theoretical  arguments 
that  the  Judicare  system  is  more  responsive 
to  the  problems  of  delivering  legal  services 
to  the  poor  than  the  staffed  office. 

REACHING     THE     POOS 

Judicare,  through  its  use  of  existing  law- 
yers distributed  throughout  counties  and 
local  communities  and  its  use  of  social  serv- 
ice agencies  as  eligibility  certifiers,  is  well 
designed  to  reach  the  poor.  Under  a  Judicare 
system,  poor  people  are  likely  to  become 
aware  of  the  services  available  earlier,  easier, 
and  at  less  expense  of  attorney  time  than 
under  the  staffed  office  model.  The  disad- 
vantages of  involving  social  service  agencies 
in  ellglWllty  determination  are  minimal  and 
are  offset  by  concrete  anu  p;ycb<?lo?'cal  ad- 
vantages of  Judicare  card  distribution. 

THE     LAWYERS 

The  choice  of  lawyer  that  clients  have 
under  Judicare  is  a  very  significant  advantage 
over  the  choiceless  staffed  office.  Judicare 
clients  in  many  instances  exercise  that  choice 
Intelligently  and  effectively.  Private  law- 
yers— even  in  the  comparatively  small  and 
homogeneous  areas  of  rural  northern  Wis- 
consin or  western  Montana — are  a  diverse 
group  In  terms  of  legal  and  philosophic 
habits  and  attitudes.  These  characteristics 
and  the  reputations  of  private  lawyers — ■ 
especially  in  rural  areas— are  well  known 
among  the  target  population  and  enable 
clients  to  make  meaningful  choices. 

Private  lawyers  in  the  Judicare  areas  stud- 
led  were  well  distributed  on  the  whole,  al- 
though a  few  counties  had  problems  in  this 
regard.  Few  lawyers  in  a  given  county  meant 
limited  choice  and  access  for  clients.  More 
significantly,  it  Increased  the  likelihood  that 
no  lawyer  with  adequate  commitment  to 
serving  the  poor  could  be  found.  The  attl- 
tudinal  commitment  of  the  bar  to  the  Judi- 
care program  Is  one  of  the  crucial  elements 


in  the  performance  of  the  Judicare  system. 
That  commitment  translates  directly  Into  the 
volume  (and  the  type  and  probably  the 
quality)  of  service  provided  and  influences 
the  total  shape  of — Including  client  demand 
for — legal  services.  In  a  few  counties,  even 
some  with  a  good  number  of  lawyers,  ade- 
quate commitment  Is  lacking  and  the  Judi- 
care performance  suffers. 

The  staff  office,  however.  Is  hardly  pref- 
erable in  this  respect.  Since  there  is  no  other 
recourse  for  clients  under  the  staffed  office 
model,  any  flaw  in  staff  attorney  attitude  or 
practice — even  if  only  subjectively  valid  — 
Is  essentially  fatal  from  the  individual  client's 
standpoint.  That  being  the  case,  staff  attor- 
ney inexperience  and  the  presstires  of  case- 
load, time,  and  money  caused  by  the  typically 
massive  geographical  and  substantive  prob- 
lem areas  to  be  covered  by  one  or  two  staff 
attorneys  assiune  a  special  seriousness. 
Staffed  office  statistics  showing  very  large 
volumes  of  cases  handled  and  balanced  geo- 
graphical dlstribiatlon  of  clients  bringing 
cases  are  largely  Ulusory.  The.se  statistics  do 
little  more  than  reflect  Insufficiency  of  anal- 
ysis or  differences  in  recording  practices  be- 
tween staffed  office  and  Judicare  programs, 
rather  than  disparities  in  substantive  accom- 
plishment. 

THE    CASES 

Often  criticized  for  falling  to  provide  an 
adequate  range  of  legal  services.  Judicare  in 
fact — from  examining  the  performance  of 
both  the  private  lawyers  and  the  central 
office — compares  favorably  to  the  staffed  of- 
fice. A  high  proportion  of  domestic  relations 
cases  appears  to  characterize  all  legal  serv- 
ices programs  for  the  poor,  regardless  of 
model  or  location.  Beyond  that,  the  private 
attorneys  under  Judicare  as  a  group  are  in- 
volved in  as  diverse  a  range  of  services, 
whether  measured  by  impact  or  by  the  stand- 
ard type  of  case  categories,  as  the  group  of 
regular  staffed  office  attorneys  we  studied. 
High  turnover  of  and  the  consequent  lack 
of  experience  among  staffed  office  attorneys 
negate  any  advantages  of  "expertise"  and 
"commitment"  sought  in  staffed  offices. 

Under  both  models,  much  of  the  obvious 
impact  work,  by  definition  perhaps,  is  left  to 
the  central  office.  Centralization  has  an  un- 
desirable aspect  because  it  means  remote- 
ness from  local  perceptions  of  local  problems 
and  resolutions.  The  staffed  office  model  is 
more  susceptible  of  the  criticism  of  central 
remoteness  than  the  Judicare  model,  which 
has  the  local  private  attorneys  distributed 
throughout  the  communities  as  a  buffer 
against  overcentrallzatlon. 

Neither  model  comes  close  In  practice  to 
living  up  to  the  more  excessive  rhetorical  de- 
mands for  Impact  work.  The  concrete  experi- 
ence of  attempting  to  meet  the  legal  needs  of 
real,  individual  clients  does  much  to  under- 
mine the  validity  of  the  substantive,  strate- 
gic, or  evaluative  emphasis  on  "law  reform." 

QtTALrrT  OF  SERVICE 

Poor  clients  themselves  exhibit  a  pro- 
nounced preference  for  Judicare  over  the 
staffed  office.  They  are  more  satisfied  as  a 
group  with  Judicare  experiences  than  with 
staffed  office  service,  and  in  addition  they 
show  a  strong  nonempirlcal  preference  for 
Judicare  when  asked  which  of  the  two  they 
favor.  The  individual's  choice  of  lawyer  plays 
a  large  part  in  the  Judicare  preference,  but 
the  clients'  favorable  atttludes  toward  and 
experiences  with  local  private  lawyers  are  also 
crucial.  The  clients'  views  on  these  Issues  are 
important  not  only  Isecause  clients  are  the 
central  participants,  the  beneficiaries,  in 
legal  services  programs,  but  also  because 
their  views  are  often  objectively  persuasive 
and  cogent.  The  quality  of  judicare  services 
and  the  emphasis  on  Individual,  local  prob- 
lem perception  and  responses  are  also  sup- 
ported by  the  high  rate  of  favorable  outcomes 
of  individual  clients'  cases. 


COST  OF  SERVICE 

There  Is  no  credible  evidence  that  Judicare 
Is  more  costly  than  the  staffed  office.  Wis- 
consin Judicare  operates  on  a  budget  that 
Is  considerably  lower  in  dollars  per  eligible 
family  than  the  budgets  of  comparable  rural 
staffed  office  programs.  An  item-by-ltem  ex- 
amination of  the  Wisconsin  Judicare  and  the 
Upper  Michigan  staffed  office  budgets  shows 
that  while  Judicare  professional  services  are 
somewhat  more  costly  than  staffed  office  pro- 
fessional services,  this  is  more  than  offset 
by  Judicare  savings  in  nonprofessional  service 
and  management  (space  and  equipment  ren- 
tal, travel,  and  various  miscellaneous  items), 
the  costs  of  which  are  typically  absorbed  in 
a  large  part  by  private  lawyers  under  Judi- 
care but  f.-.llv  charged  aga'.n''t  the  st.iff'-d 
office  prograirf. 

Third,  a  new  bill  should  require  annual 
appropriations,  with  a  bar  against  multi- 
year  appropriations  without  congres- 
sional review.  In  the  interest  of  best  pro- 
tecting the  taxpayers'  dollars  going  into 
this  program,  such  a  review  is  essential. 
Fourth,  the  new  bill  should  require 
that  no  public  funds  be  used  for  the  ad- 
vocacy of  ideological,  philosophical,  po- 
litical, or  partisan  points  of  view,  ex- 
cept to  the  degree  that  they  relate  to  a 
specific  matter  within  the  judicial,  liti- 
gative  process  affecting  a  client  and  only 
then  as  part  of  a  legal  strategy.  To  the 
degree  that  public  dollars  subsidize 
points  of  \-iew,  the  rights  of  free  ex- 
pression of  all  others  not  similarly  sub- 
sidized are  jeopardized.  Our  first  amend- 
ment rights  are  affected  detrimentally 
when  Government  subsidizes  the  view- 
points of  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reiterate  my  support 
for  the  concept  of  Federal  assistance  for 
legal  services  for  the  poor.  I  think,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  better  way  to  do  it  than 
reflected  in  the  bill  before  us. 

If  this  measure  should  be  approved  by 
the  two  Houses,  the  President  ought  to 
consider  its  veto.  The  bill  ought  to  be 
sent  back  to  the  drawing  board,  where 
we  can  start  anew  in  addressing  our- 
selves to  this  issue.  We  must  maintain 
support  for  a  legal  services  program,  but 
not  the  one  which  would  result  from  the 
implementation  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  conference  report  on 
the  legal  services  legislation.  My  par- 
ticular concern  is  not  in  the  tactics  used 
to  further  this  legislation,  though  that 
is  questionable,  so  much  as  it  is  with 
what  the  legal  services  programs  ac- 
tually do. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that,  through  the 
vehicle  of  legal  services  projects  and 
legal  services  backup  centers,  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  has  helped  finance  the 
legalization  and  legitimization  of  abor- 
tion in  the  United  States,  and  is  con- 
t.iuing  to  finance  the  furtherance  of 
abortion  as  a  "service"  to  the  public.  The 
legal  services  business  has  been  the  most 
effective  lobby  for  abortion  in  the  coun- 
try. Legal  services  activists  helped  write 
and  lobby  for  "model"  abortion  statutes: 
they  planned  and  carried  out  "test" 
cases;  they  participated  on  a  nationwide 
basis  in  amicus  curiae  briefs,  wherever 
they  could  find  them,  on  behalf  of  such 
groups  as  the  National  Organization  for 
Women;  they  have  contributed  to  the 
ever-increasing  flow  of  propaganda  on 
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belief  of  abortion  by  publishing  newslet- 
ters and  writing  articles,  especially  ar- 
ticles from  a  legalistic  point  of  view. 

This  is  a  tragic  miscarriage  of  the  law. 
The  legal  services  office  was  first  estab- 
lished within  OEO  to  help  the  poor  with 
their  everyday  legal  needs,  credit  prob- 
lems, landlord  problems,  divorces,  wills, 
matters  such  as  this.  Yet,  it  has<4>een 
transformed  from  that  into  a  powerful, 
ideological  lobby,  at  times  quite  heedless 
of  the  wishes  of  the  poor. 

Many  of  our  minority  leaders  are  op- 
posed to  abortion  on  grounds  of  princi- 
ple. Yet.  these  poverty  law  activists  as- 
sume that  abortion  is  good  for  the  poor, 
and  proceed  to  charge  ahead  in  pursiiit 
of  that  end.  It  is  not  enough  that  the 
poor — or  anybody,  for  that  matter— have 
the  legal  right  to  slaughtei   an  imborn 
person,  but  legal  services  activists  want 
the  Federal  Government,  the  State  gov- 
ernments too,  to  pay  for  the  deed.  HJl.  1 
mandates      family-planning      services; 
there  is  separate  family-planning  legis- 
lation;  all  of  this  legislation   contains 
specific    disclaimers    of    abortion    as    a 
means    of   family   planning.    Yet   legal 
services    lawyers    who    apparently    get 
bored  with  the  everj'day  legal  problems 
which  poor  people  have,  have  tried  im- 
ceasingly  to  find  ways  around  that  dis- 
claimer. I  refer  to  an  article  in  the  April, 
1974,  Clearinghouse  Review.  The  Clear- 
inghouse Review  is  a  monthly  publica- 
tion by  and  for  poverty  lawyers,  pub- 
lished with  OEO  money  and  is  a  forum 
of  annoimcements,  advertising,  employ- 
ment and  the  theorizing  of  new  interpre- 
tations of  the  law  and  how  to  fight  them 
in  court.  The  lead  article  in  the  April 
issue  is  entitled,  "The  Right  to  Abortion 
Under  Medicaid,"  by  Patricia  Butler  of 
the  national  health  law  program,  an- 
other backup  center  financed  with  pub- 
lic moneys  under  legal  services  authori- 
zations. This  article  goes  on  for  8  pages 
to  prove  that  abortion  is  indeed  just  an- 
other health  service,  that  any  abortion 
"desired    Is    an    abortion    needed"    for 
health    reasons — mental    or    emotional 
health  as  well  as  physical  health — and 
the  Federal  funds  are  being  wrongfully 
withhheld  from  abortions  for  the  poor. 
This  article  is  intended  to  derail  Senator 
James  Buckley's  medicaid  amendment, 
which  has  not  gone  Into  effect  yet,  which 
is  designed  to  prevent  such  use  of  pub- 
lic moneys. 

It  is  wrong  that  AiTierican  citizens  are 
paying  taxes  to  support  public  interest 
lawyers,  who  in  turn  set  about  compel- 
ling the  Government  to  spend  more 
money,  in  this  case  for  the  performance 
of  services  that  many  citizens  consider 
abhorrent  and  grossly  immoral.  To  com- 
mit the  U.S.  Government,  and  the  law, 
to  encouraging  abortion,  as  legal  serv- 
ices activists  have  succeeded  In  doing.  Is 
to  violate  the  public  trust,  and  especially 
the  legislative  Intent  in  creating  legal 
services  to  begin  with. 

While  I  was  the  author  of  an  anti- 
abortion  amendment  to  the  legal  serv- 
ices bill  when  it  was  on  the  House  fioor 
which  was  approved.  I  am  not  satisfied 
that  any  antiabortlon  amendment  would 
effectively  deter  the  staff  of  legal  serv- 
ices In  their  proabortlon  activities.  As 
long  as  the  backup  centers  continue,  the 
think  tanks  will  continue  to  crank  out 
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their  new  Ideas  and  novel  approctches  to 
the  abortion  Issue.  This  laxity  should  be 
corrected,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  Na- 
tion is  beginning  to  reorganize  Itself 
around  the  whole  question  of  abortion, 
and  a  movement  to  reverse  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  Is  gaining  strength 
throughout  the  country. 

For  legal  services  activists  to  be  hard 
at  work,  setting  up  opgEmlzatlons,  ad- 
vocating abortion  at  a  policy  level,  pub- 
lishing articles  in  defense  of  It,  and  in- 
timidating the  public,  all  with  Federal 
fimds,  is  an  abuse  of  the  public  trust  un- 
equalled. If  this  continues.  It  will  mean 
the  Federal  Government  has  decided  to 
promote  abortion,  to  encourage  It.  and  to 
make  It  more  accessible  and  more  desir- 
able, all  in  total  conflict  with  the  often 
expressed  intent  of  Congress.  That  would 
be  an  Intolerable  situation  to  men  of  good 
conscience.  Yet  that  Is  the  status  quo, 
and  failure  to  rectify  this  situation  would 
Indicate  that  our  lawmakers  are  Indeed 
of  that  mind.  Silence  gives  consent,  nms 
the  old  adage,  and  unless  this  public  lob- 
by for  abortion  is  closed  down,  it  will  In- 
dicate governmental  assent  to  its  activ- 
ities and  its  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  o\a  colleagues  to 
vote  against  the  conference  report  on 
Icizsl  scrv'iccs 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Legal 
Services  program  has  been  embroiled  In 
controversy  since  Its  Inception.  That  Is 
inevitable.  Whenever  attempts  are  made 
to  disturb  the  status  quo,  as  this  program 
does,  those  who  benefit  at  the  expense 
of  the  poor  and  the  downtrodden  will 
surely  protest. 

If  there  were  no  objection  to  the  legtil 
aid  program,  I  would  suspect  that  it  was 
probably  ineffective.  Advancing  the 
rights  of  the  disadvantaged,  by  Its  na- 
ture, is  calculated  to  upset  the  social 
order.  When  the  rights  of  a  traditionally 
excluded  group  are  suddenly  chsun- 
ploned,  the  status  of  others  who  have 
held  sway  In  the  past  invariably  must 
give  way. 

These  circiunstances,  peculiar  to  pro- 
grams of  this  sort,  have  called  forth 
the  use  of  political  power,  both  at  the 
State  and  Federal  level,  to  attempt  to 
cripple  the  program.  Nixon  appointees 
and  State  officials  have  taken  every  op- 
portunity to  render  the  program  inef- 
fective. 

Out  oi  this  milieu  arose  the  concept  of 
an  independent  agency  to  manage  legtil 
services  for  the  poor.  That  is  the  central 
idea  embodied  in  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration Act  of  1974,  the  bill  we  consider 
today.  Because  It  is  designed  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  political  Infiuence  In  the 
provision  of  legal  assistance  for  persons 
who  cannot  afford  a  private  attorney,  I 
Intend  to  vote  In  favor  of  It. 

To  be  sure.  It  Is  not  the  perfect  bill. 
There  are  several  provisions  In  it  to  which 
I  strenuously  object.  There  Is,  for  ex- 
ample, no  basis  for  prohibiting  the  pro- 
gram for  Instituting  suits  to  desegregate 
primary  or  secondary  schools.  Singling 
out  that  type  of  litigation  for  special 
treatment  raises  serious  questions  under 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  tlie  14th 
amendment.  It  would  not  surprise  me  If 
that  provision  Is  eventually  declared  un- 
constitutional. 

The  clause  which  directs  local  pro- 


grams to  give  hiring  preference  to  resi- 
dents of  the  "community  to  be  served" 
also  raises  substantial  constitutional  Is- 
sues. The  Supreme  Court  and  lower  Fed- 
eral courts  have  regularly  Invalidated 
governmental  action  which  seeks  to  ex- 
tend benefits  based  on  residence  require- 
ments. Any  time  a  statutory  provision  Is 
geared  to  residency  the  constitutional 
right  to  move  freely  among  the  States  is 
drawn  Into  question. 

Third,  I  have  great  reservations  about 
the  provision  which  bars  the  Corpora- 
tion from  funding  legal  assistance 
through  any  law  firm  which  "expends 
50  percent  or  more  of  Its  resources  and 
time  litigating  Issues  in  the  broad  Inter- 
ests of  a  majority  of  the  public."  Thus 
the  statute  authorizes  the  use  of  Federal 
money  to  pay  for  legal  aid  from  law 
firms  which  have  traditionally  defended 
the  interests  opposed  to  the  poor,  while 
witliholdlng  aid  to  law  firms  seeking  to 
secure  their  rights.  That  Is  a  most  In- 
congruous provision. 

But  with  all  this  said,  It  Is  still  a  good 
bill,  perhaps  because  It  Is  the  only  one 
we  have.  It  is  better  that  we  establish 
now  an  Independent  agency  to  direct 
the  provision  of  legal  services  for  low- 
Income  people  than  that  the  present  pro- 
gram be  subject,  for  an  Indefinite  future, 
to  the  buffeting  political  winds. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
insensitive  to  the  need  for  legal  services 
to  the  poor.  Like  most  lawyers  In  our 
small  towns  and  medium-size  cities  I 
have  spent  a  good  part  of  my  life  giving 
legal  services  to  the  poor,  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  course  of  my  practice  of  the 
law.  This  sort  of  informal  legal  aid  Is  an 
honorable  and  longtime  part  of  the  tra- 
dition of  the  legal  profession. 

These  Informal  services — although 
very  widespread— may  be  Insufficient  to 
meet  the  problem.  Perhaps  more  formal- 
ized, but  privately  financed,  legal  aid  is 
not  sufficient.  Even  so,  serious  questions 
remain  whether  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment rather  than  private,  local,  and 
State  agencies  should  meet  this  need; 
and  whether.  If  the  Federal  Government 
Is  to  take  action,  there  may  not  be  better 
methods  than  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration approach  which  is  embodied  «n 
this  bill. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  best  provisions  In 
the  pending  measure  is  that  providing  for 
the  study  of  other  methods — such  as  Ju- 
dlcare.  a  voucher  system,  revenue  shar- 
ing, contracting  with  law  firms,  and  so 
on. 

Logic  and  prudence  would  seem  to  sug- 
gest, however,  that  such  a  study  might 
well  precede  the  establishment  of  a  new. 
expensive,  and  far-reaching  system, 
rather  than  following  as  an  apparent 
afterthought  when  that  system  Is  beinjg 
established. 

The  fundamental  problem  In  this  mat- 
ter is  one  of  philosophy  and  approach. 

The  rich— 60  long  as  there  are  any 
rich— will  always  be  able  to  afford  legal 
services.  If  this  bill  becomes  law  the  poor 
win  have  such  services  furnished  to  them 
at  the  public  expense.  What  happens  to 
the  man  of  the  middle  class,  the  taxpay- 
ing  and  tax-providing  millions  who  are 
neither  rich  nor  poor? 

What  of  the  small  private  employer,  or 
the   local   governmental   imlt,   against 
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whom  some  action  is  brought  under  this 
bill  by  self-described  "lawyers  for  the 
poor,"  backed  by  the  full  '•csources  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States — a  Treas- 
ury made  up  for  the  most  part,  in  many 
cases,  of  funds  collected  from  the  very 
defendant  involved,  and  from  those  shar- 
ing his  general  interests  and  outlook  in 
life? 

This  question — which  Is  not  rhetorical 
but,  on  the  contrary,  quite  real — goes,  I 
submit,  to  the  fundamental  problem 
posed  by  the  pending  legislation. 

Assistance  with  the  personal  and  in- 
dividual legal  problems  of  the  poor,  is 
one  thing.  It  is  easy  to  sympathize  with 
the  idea  of  legal  aid  in  such  fields  as 
landlord  and  tenant,  vendor  and  pur- 
chaser, master  and  servant — to  use  the 
old  legal  phraseology — and  domestic 
relations,  for  example.  Likewise  with 
respect  to  the  criminal  law  which,  how- 
ever, Is  a  field  not  covered  by  this  legisla- 
tion. 

It  Is  much  less  easy  to  sympathize 
with  using  the  taxpayers'  money  to 
finance  far-reaching  class  actions 
brought  by  liberal  or  radical  young  law- 
.  yers,  and  sometimes  designed  far  less 
to  aid  any  individual  client  than  to 
bring  about  alleged  social  reforms  of 
their  own  preference,  measures  which 
the  duly  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  have  never  seen  fit  to  initiate. 

One  valid  test  of  the  philosophy  and 
Intentions  of  the  advocates  of  this  bill 
Is  to  take  note  of  the  actions  so  far 
actually  taken. 

In  the  House  the  committee  greatly 
modified  the  bill  as  originally  presented, 
and  modified  it  in  the  direction  of  ide- 
ological alleged  reform;  the  House  as  a 
whole  went  a  good  way  in  a  long  day's 
work  to  return  the  bill  to  its  original  and 
more  moderate  dimensions.  The  Senate 
has  now  returned  to  us  again  a  definitely 
more  ideological  type  of  bill. 

No  real  consideration  has  ever — In 
House  or  Senate — been  given  to  alterna- 
tive methods  which  might  well  replace 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  and  its 
staff  attorneys. 

Under  these  circiunstances  it  is  not  im- 
fair  to  wonder  how  much  the  sponsors  of 
this  measure  are  dedicated  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  legal  rights  of  the  poor;  and 
how  much  they  are  interested  in  using 
the  measure  as  a  vehicle  to  push  for  their 
own  favored  social  reforms — reforms 
many  of  which  lack  sufficient  public  sup- 
port to  be  enacted  into  law  on  their  own 
merits. 

And  under  these  circimistances  it  is 
not  too  much  for  those  of  us  who  are 
sympathetic  to  legal  aid,  but  skeptical  of 
this  social  approach,  to  withhold  any 
vote  of  approval  on  our  part  for  a  better 
bill,  upon  another  day. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     (Mr. 
CNeh-l).  Without  objection,  the  previ- 
ous question  is  ordered  on  the  conference 
report. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

ICOTXOK    TO    RECOMMIT    OFFERED    BY 
MR.    ASHBROOK 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  moves  to  recommit  the  Con- 
ference Report  on  the  bill,  H.R.  7824.  to  the 
Committee  of  Conference  with  the  following 
Instructions  to  the  Managers  on  the  Part  of 
the  House: 

That  they  insist  upon  the  House  provision 
which  would  authorize  that  the  Corporation 
provide  directly,  but  not  by  grant  or  contract, 
for  (A)  research,  (B)  training  and  technical 
assistance,  and  (C)  Information  clearing- 
house activities,  relating  to  the  provision  of 
legal  assistance  under  the  Act  (all  of  which 
activities  currently  fall  within  the  scope  of 
the  activity  commonly  referred  to  as  "back- 
up centers") . 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quoi-um  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  183,  nays  190, 
not  voting  60,  as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  227] 
YEAS— 183 


Abdnor 

Alexander 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Annunzio 

Archer 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Bafalis 

Baker 

Bauman 
Beard 

Bennett 
Bevlll 
Biaggl 
Blackburn 
Bowen 
Bray 
Breaux 
Brlnkley 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Butler 
Byron 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
ClawsoD,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
CoUlDE,  Tex. 


Conlan 
Crane 
Cronln 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Denbolm 
Dennis 
Derwlnski 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Downing 
Duncan 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Eshleman 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Pisher 
Flowers 
Fountain 
Frelinghuysen 
Froehlich 
Fuqua 
Gettys 
Ginn 

Goldwater 
Goodling 
Green,  Oreg. 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gunter 
Ouyer 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanrshan 
Harsha 
Henderson 
HUlis 
Hlnsbaw 
Hogan 
Holt 
Hosmer 


Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Lagomarslno 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latu 

Lent 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCollister 

McEwen 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Malhias,  Calif. 

Matbis,  Oa. 

Mayne 

Michel 

Milford 

Miller 

Minshall, 

MltcheU, 

Mizell 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Parrls 
Passman 
Poage 
Powell,  Ohio 


Price.  Tex. 

QuUlen 

Randall 

Rarick 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo         ^, 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Rousselot 

Ruth 

Sarasln 

Satterneld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Sh  river 


,Ohlo 
,  N.T. 


,111. 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 
Calif. 

Anderson, 

Ashley 

Asp  in 

BaUlUo 

Barrett 

Bell 

Bergland 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Breckinridge 
Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke.  Mass. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Burton 

Carney,  Ohio 

Cbisholm 

Cohen 

ColllnE,  ni. 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cotter 

Cougblin 

Culver 

Daniels. 

Dominlck  V. 
Danielson 
Davis,  S.C. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Dent 
Dlngell 
Donobue 
Drinan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 
Erlenborn 
Evans.  Colo. 
Fascell 
Fish 
Flood 
Foley 
Ford 
Porsythe 
Praser 
Prenzel 
Fulton 
Oaydos 
Gialmb 


Shiifter 

fikes 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Sjence 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 
Stephens 
Symms 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Treen 
UUman 
Vander  Jagt 

NAYS— 190 


Veysey 

Walsh 

Wampler 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Young,  Alaska 

Young.  Fla 

Young,  ni. 

Young,  S.C. 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gonzalez 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green.  Pa. 

Gude 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Hastings 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Hicks 

Holifleld 

Holtzm~ 

Horton 

Howard 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Luken 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Maraziti 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Mosber 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Obey 

OHara 

O'NeUl 


Owens 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Podell 

Preyer 

Price.  HI, 

Prltchard 

Quie 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

ReuES 

Rlegle 

Robison.  N.Y. 
:odino 

Roe 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 
Sandman 

Sarbanes 

Schroeder 
Selberling 
Slsk 

Smith.  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stark 

Steelman 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Sludds 

Symington 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tiernan 

To  well,  Nev. 

Traxler 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Veen 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Whalen 

Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wolff 
Yatron 
Young.  Ga. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING— 60 


Boland 

Camp 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Carter 

Clark 

Clay 

Collier 

Corman 

Davis.  Ga. 

de  la  Garza 

Dlggs 

Dorn 

Dulskl 

Escb 

Flndley 

Flynt 

Frey 

GrltBths 


Hansen,  Idaho 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Helstoski 

Huber 

Ichord 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

King 

Kuykendall 

Litton 

McCloskey 

Matsunaga 

Mills 

Morgan 

Murphy,  N.Y. 


Nix 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Rees 

Reld 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  N.T. 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Runnels 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steele 

Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Talcott 
Teague 
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Waggonner 

Ware 

William* 
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Wilson,  Wright 

Charles  H.,      Wyatt 
CklU.  Tate* 
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So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Waggonner  for,  with  Mr.  Corman 
against. 

Mr.  Hubert  for.  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr.  Rogers  for.  with  Mr.  Boland  against. 

Mr.  Prey  for.  with  Mr.  Esch  against. 

Mr.  Huber  for.  with  Mr.  McCloskey  against. 

Mr.  Tadcott  for.  with  Mr.  Carey  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr.  Camp  for,  witli  Mr.  Matsunaga  against. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
Stubblefleld  against. 

Mr.  Ware  for,  with  Mr.  Reld  against. 

Mr.  King  for,  with  Mr.  Clark  against. 

Mr.  Collier  for,  with  Mr.  EKiIskl  against. 

Mr.  Skubltz  for.  with  Mrs.  Sullivan  against. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  for,  with  Mr.  Clay 
against. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  fur,  with  Mr.  Dlggs 
against. 

Mr.  RoncBllo  cf  New  York  for.  with  Mr. 
Nix  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Dorn. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mrs.  Grlfflths. 

Mr.  riynt  with  Mr    Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  wtlh  Mr.  Morgan. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  MUls. 

Mr.  Pettis  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Slack. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  WUllams  with  Mr.  Plndley. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.   Wright   with   Mr.   Yates. 

Mr.  Carter  with  Mr.  Helstoekl. 


Gonzalez 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Gude 

Gunter 

Guyer 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Hastings 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Heinz 

Hicks 

Hlllis 

Hollfleld 

Holtzmau 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Jordan 

Karth 
Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kluczynski 
Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Luken 

McClory 

McCormack 

McOade 

McFall 

McKay 

MrKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mb'-llgan 

Mallary 

Mann 

Maraziti 

Mazzoii 

Meeds 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  annoxmced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  227,  nays  143, 
not  voting  63.  as  follows: 


Abzvjg 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson.  HI. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Badillo 
Barrett 
Bell 

Bergland 
Biaggi 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 

Breckinridge 
Brooks 


I  Ron  No.  228] 

YEAS — 227 

Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burlison.  Mo. 
Burton 
Carney.  Ohio 
Chlsholm 
Cleveland 
Cohen 
Collins.  III. 
Conable 
Cocte 
Conyers 
Cotter 
Coughliu 
Culver 
Daniels. 

Oominlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis.  8.C. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Deiluma 


Dent 

Dlngell 

Donobue 

Drlnan 

du  Pont 

Eckbardt 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Ell  berg 

Erieubom 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Fish 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford 

Forsythe 

Eraser 

Frellnghuysen 

Frenzel 

Pulton 

Gaydos 

Gialmo 

Gibbons 

Gilman 


Aixliior 

Alexander 

Aununzio 

Archer 

Arends 

ArmstronB 

Ashbrook 

Bafalls 

Baker 

Bauman 

Beard 

Bennett 

Blackburn 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Broomfleld 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Butler 
Byron 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederl>erg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cochran 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conlan 
Crane 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Denbolm 
Dennis 
Derwlnskt 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Downing 
Duncan 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Eshleman 


Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Mllford 

Minlah 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

MitcheU.  N.Y. 

Mlzell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  m. 

Murtha 

Natcber 

Nedzl 

Obey 

OBrlen 

OHara 

ONeUl 
Owens 
.  Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pickle 
Pike 
Podell 
Preyer 
Price,  m. 
Pritchard 
Qule 

Rallsback 
Rangel 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rlegle 
Rinaldo 
Robison.  N.Y. 
Rodlno 
Roe 

Roncalio.  Wyo. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roush 
Roy 
Roybal 
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Ruppe 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Sandman 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Schroeder 

Selberling 

Shriver 

Slsk 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.T. 

Staggers 

Stark 

Steelman 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Studds 

Symington 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thone 

Tiernan 

Towell,  Nev. 

Traxler 

Udall 

nilman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vanlk 

Vlgorito 

Waldie 
Walsh 

Wampler 

Whalen 

White 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yatron 
Young.  Ga. 
Young,  ni. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablocki 


Fisher 

Fountain 

Froehltcb 

Fuqua 

Oettya 

Glnn 

Goldwater 

Goodling 

Green,  Oreg. 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Haley 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hanrahan 

Harsha 

Hays 

Henderson 

Hlnshaw 

Hogan 

Holt 

Hosmer 

Hudnut 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Lagomarslno 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lent 

Lott 

Lujan 

McColI  liter 

McEweu 

Mahon 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Mathls.  Oa. 

Mayne 

Michel 

MUier 

Minsha:i,  Ohio 

Montgomery 


Moorhead, 
Calif. 

Myers 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Parris 

Passman 

Patman 

Poage 

Powell,  Ohio 

Price,  Tex. 

Randall 

Rarick 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Rousselot 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Sebelius 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 
Stephens 
Symms 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thornton 
Treen 
Veysey 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
WUson,  Bob 
Wydler 

Young.  Alaska 
Young,  Pia. 
Young,  8.0, 
Zlon 
Zwach 


NOT  VOTING- 

-63 

BevUl 

H^bert 

Rogers 

Boland 

Helstoskl 

Roncalio.  N.Y 

Camp 

Huber 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Ichord 

Runnels 

Carter 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Skubitz 

aark 

Jones.  Ala. 

Slack 

Clay 

Jones.  Okla. 

Stanton, 

collier 

Jones,  Tenn. 

James  V. 

Corman 

King 

Steele 

Cronin 

Litton 

Stubblefleld 

Davis.  Ga. 

McCloskey 

Sullivan 

de  la  Garza 

McSpadden 

Talcott 

Diggs 

Matsunaga 

Teague 

Dorn 

Mills 

Waggonner 

Dulskl 

Morgan 

Ware 

Esch 

Murphy.  N.Y, 

WUllams 

Flndley 

Nix 

WUson, 

Flynt 

PettU 

Charles  H., 

Frey 

Peyser 

Calif. 

Griffiths 

Quillen 

Wright 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Rees 

Wyatt 

Hawkins 

Reld 

Yates 
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So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to: 

Tlie  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Corman  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Boland  for,  with  Mr.  Waggonner 
against. 

Mr.  Hawkins  for,  with  Mr.  Rogers  against. 

Mr.  Yates  for,  with  Mr.  Teague  against. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr.  Be- 
vill  against. 

Mr.  Esch  for,  with  Mr.  Camp  against. 

Mr   McCloskey  for,  with  Mr.  King  against 

Mr.  Peyser  for,  with  Mr.  Huber  against. 

Mr.  Rees  for.  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvanla  against. 

Mr  Matsunaga  for,  with  Mr.  QuUlen 
against. 

Mr.  Nix  for,  with  Mr.  Cronin  against. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr.  Col- 
lier against. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  for,  with  Mr.  Ron- 
calio of  New  York  against. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  for.  with  Mr. 
Jones  of  Alabama  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Helstoskl. 

Mr  Morgan  with  Mr.  Plynt. 

Mr.  DuUkl  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Dorn. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr.  Hansen 
of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Litton  with  Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Slack. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Reld. 

Mr  Wright  with  Mr.  Mills. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Runnels. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  McSpadden. 

Mr.  Steele  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Ware  with  Mr.  Skubitz. 

Mr.  Williams  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  amiounced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  7824)  just 
considered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


X 


DAY  OP  NATIONAL  OBSERVANCE 
FOR  200TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
FIRST  CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  Immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  Senate  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  85)  to  proclaim 
October  14,  1974,  a  Day  of  National  Ob- 
servance for  the  200th  Anniversary  of  the 
First  Continental  Congress,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes. 

The  clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  as  follows: 

S.  CoN.  Res.  85 

Whereas  the  meeting  at  Carpenters'  Hall 
In  the  City  of  Philadelphia  In  the  Colony  of 
Pennsylvania  from  September  5  to  Octo- 
ber 26,  1774,  which  has  become  known  as 
the  First  Continental  Congress,  wUl  have 
observed  during  1974  Its  two  hundredth 
anniversary:  and 

Whereas  the  actions  of  that  Congress  In 
■uniting,  for  the  first  time,  the  thirteen 
disparate  American  Colonies  to  seek  redress 
of  their  many  grievances  against  the 
Parliament  and  King  of  England,  set  In 
motion  a  series  of  events  leading  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Second  Continental  Congress 
which  produced  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  guided  the  new  Nation  through  the 
American  War  for  Independence:  and 

WTiereas  the  precedents  set  by  the  meeting 
of  the  first  Congress  In  1774  form  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  rest  the  principles  and 
practices  of  the  existing  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  and 

Whereas  October  14,  1774,  was  the  date 
on  which  the  delegates  to  the  first  Congress 
adopted  the  Declaration  and  Resolves,  ex- 
pressing to  the  King  of  England  their  rights 
as  Englishmen  and  their  determination  to 
achieve  those  rights,  and  is  therefore.  In 
itself,  an  historic  date;  and 

Whereas  on  October  14,  1974,  special  cere- 
monies, sponsored  by  the  City  of  PhUa- 
delphla,  the  National  Park  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Administration,  will 
be  held  at  Carpenters'  Hall  In  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  to  properly  and  appropriately 
observe  for  the  Nation  the  two  ""hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  First  Continental  Con- 
gress;   and 

Whereas  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  First  Continental  Congress  marks  one  of 
the  first  historic  commemorative  events  of 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  cele- 
bration; Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  October  14,  1974,  be  pro- 
claimed a  Day  of  National  Observance  for 
the  Two  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  First 
Continental  Congress  and  caUs  upon  the 
pec^le  of  our  Nation  to  fittingly  observe  and 
honor  this  Important  date  In  our  country's 
history. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  be 
authorized  to  select,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  respective  majority  and  minority 
leaders,  four  Members  of  each  House  to  repre- 
sent the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  at  ceremonies  In  Carpenters'  Hall, 
Philadelphia,  on  October  14,  1974,  and  to 
present  at  said  ceremonies  to  a  representative 
of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  a  cc^y  of  this 
resolution. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  expenses  of  the  Members 
are  authorlaed  to  be  paid  from  the  contin- 
gency funds  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  as  approved,  respectively,  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
and  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  the 
Record  to  show  this  resolution  Is  spon- 
sored by  the  entire  Pennsylvania  dele- 
gation. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  1, 
1974,  on  roUcall  No.  198,  I  am  reported 
as  not  voting.  I  was  present,  and  was 
properly  recorded  as  voting  on  all  the 
other  rollcalls.  I  voted  "yea"  on  rollcall 
No.  198  and  the  machine  apparently 
failed  to  record  my  vote.  I  would  like  the 
Record  to  so  note. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr,  GROSS,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  bob- 
tailed  quorum  call  earlier  this  afternoon 
I  was  present  and  recorded  my  presence. 
I  ask  that  the  Record  so  show. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman's 
statement  will  appear  in  the  Record. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  ask  the  distinguished  acting 
majority  leader  if  he  is  in  a  position  to 
inform  the  House  as  to  the  program  for 
the  remainder  of  this  week  if  any  and 
the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  will  yield, 
there  is  no  further  legislative  business 
today,  and  upon  atmouncement  of  the 
program  for  next  week  I  will  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  go  over  imtll  Monday. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as 
follows: 

On  Monday  we  will  have  the  Consent 
Calendar,  and  there  are  no  bills  under 
suspensions. 

We  will  have  H.R.  14592,  miUtary  pro- 
curement authorization,  under  an  open 
rule  with  4  hours  of  debate.  On  that  we 
will  take  general  debate  only  on  Monday. 

On  Tuesday  the  House  will  receive 
former  Members  at  11  a.m.,  and  then  we 
wiU  have  the  Private  Calendar  and  the 
following  suspensions : 

HJl.  12526,  Rural  Electrification 
Guaranteed  Loan  Program  Amend- 
ments; 

H.R,  13834,  Standby  Energy  Emer- 
gency Authorization  Act;  and 

H.R.  14225,  Rehabilitation  Act  Amend- 
ments. 

Then  the  House  will  continue  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  14592,  the  Military 
Procurement  Authorization  that  we  be- 
gan on  Monday.  We  hope  to  vote  on 
amendments  and  the  bill. 

On  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  we  will  consider  H.R  14449,  the 
Community  Services  Act,  subject  to  a 
rule  being  granted. 


FoUowing  that  will  be  H.R.  14832. 
Temporary  Increase  in  the  Public  Debt 
Limitation,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted. 

Then  we  \v-lll  consider  H.R.  14462,  Oil 
and  Gas  Energy  Tax  Act,  subject  to  a 
rule  being  granted. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought 
up  at  any  time  and  any  further  program 
will  be  announced  later. 

I  also  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  that  the  House  will  recess  for 
Memorial  Day  from  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  Thursday,  May  23,  imtil  noon 
Tuesday,  May  28. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  allow  me  to  propoiAuLg^gues- 
tion,  on  Tuesday  there  will  be  three  sus- 
pensions. Is  it  the  intention  of  the  major- 
ity to  proceed  with  those  suspensions  to 
passage,  and  if  not,  postpone  final  vote 
untU  the  end  of  the  day? 

Mr.  McFALL.  They  will  be  voted  on  as 
they  are  considered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
MAY  20,  1974 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourns  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  be 
dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  of  next 
week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CIVILIZED  WORLD  HORRIFIED  BY 
ACTIONS  OF  TERRORISTS  IN 
ISRAEL 

(Mr.  OT'JEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  minority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates),  and  over  307 
of  my  colleagues,  I  am  today  introducing 
a  resolution  condemning  the  most  recent 
Arab  terrorist  raid  into  Israel — a  raid  in 
which  limocent  children  suffered  injury 
and  death. 

There  is  little  that  one  can  say  to  con- 
vey the  horror  of  this  raid.  It  shocked 
the  entire  civilized  world. 

The  United  States  Is  currently  trying 
to  help  bring  peace  to  the  Middle  East. 
But  peace  will  be  Impossible  If  the  coun- 
tries in  the  region  are  not  able  to  restrain 
those  fanatics  who  see  fit  to  express  their 
grievances  by  slaying  children.  Peace  will 
be  Impossible  If  Israel  Is  not  assured  of 
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her  territorial  integrity,  assured  that  she 
is  secure  from  terrorist  attack. 

It  is  time  that  the  U.N.  rededlcated  it- 
self to  the  ideal  of  promoting  peace  that 
was  the  reason  for  its  creation.  The  U  N 
would  do  well  to  start  along  this  course 
by  taking  action  against  terrorist  attacks 
such  as  this  one.  And  the  U.N.  cannot 
pursue  peace  by  applying  a  double  stand- 
ard to  Arab  raids  against  Israel. 

In  the  interest  of  peace,  we  must  con- 
demn the  latest  Arab  terrorist  intrusion 
against  Israel.  We  owe  at  least  this  much 
to  those  children  who  lost  their  lives. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Resoi-dtion 

Whereas  Arab  terrorists  have  threatened 
the  lives  of  90  Israeli  school  chUden;    and 

Whereas  these  cruel  and  heartless  acts 
only  exacerbate  tensions  In  the  Middle  East 
at  a  time  when  very  serious  efforts  are  being 
made  to  negotiate  a  lasting  peace;  and 

Whereas  such  acts  of  violence  are  an  af- 
front to  human  decency  and  standards  of 
clvUlzed  conduct  between  nations:  Now 
therefore,  be  It  Resolved,  That  It  Is  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  sense  of  the  House  that 

( 1 )  it  most  strongly  condemns  this  and  all 
acts  of  terrorism; 

(2)  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  should  and  are  hereby  urged  and  re- 
quested to  (a)  caU  upon  all  governments  to 
condemn  this  Inhuman  act  of  violence 
against  Innocent  victims;  and  (b)  strongly 
urge  the  governments  who  harbor  these 
groups  and  individuals  to  take  appropriate 
action  to  rid  their  countries  of  those  who 
subvert  the  peace  through  terrorism  and 
senseless  violence. 

(3)  the  President  should  request  the 
American  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
to  take  appropriate  action  before  that  body 
In  order  to  have  Introduced  a  Security  Coun- 
cil resolution  condemning  this  brutal  act  of 
violence. 
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U.S.  EXPORTS  OF  COAL  AND  COKE 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  a  time  when  coal  is  critically 
in  demand  to  meet  the  Nation's  energy 
needs,  and  the  hills  of  Appalachia  are 
bleeding  from  the  ripping  and  raping  by, 
the  strip  miners,  the  United  States  is" 
rapidly  increasing  its  exports  of  coal. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  anything  so  crazy 
as  stepping  up  the  exports  of  coal,  at  a 
time  when  we  are  suffering  more  and 
more  damage  from  strip  mining? 

Listen  to  this  statement  by  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Association: 

Total  us.  exports  of  bituminous  coal  In 
the  first  quarter  of  1974  Increased  18  percent 
from  shipments  in  the  same  period  of  1973. 
.  .  .  Japan,  the  largest  consumer  of  American 
coal,  took  5.7  mUllon  tons  of  U.S.  bituminous 
coal  in  January-March,  1974;  up  31.1  percent 
from  the  like  period  of  1973. 

The  House  Interior  Committee  has  just 
reported  out  a  woefully  weak  strip  mine 
regulation  bill.  The  strip  miners  say  they 
have  to  keep  on  ripping  up  our  own  land 
because  we  need  the  coal.  Then  why  in 
(expletive  deleted)  are  we  shipping  coal 
to  Japan  and  Europe,  so  they  can  save 
their  own  land  while  we  destroy  ours? 
The  exporters  say  this  is  metallurgical 


coal  used  in  steel  production.  But  the 
president  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute,  Stewart  S.  Cort,  testified  on 
April  25,  1974,  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  that  the 
steel  industry  is  hurting  because  of  a 
severe  shortage  of  metallurgical  coal  for 
the  manufacture  of  steel.  Mr.  Cort  stated 
that  "the  supply  situation  has  become 
critical." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  my  bill, 
H.R.  11695  which  prohibits  the  export  of 
American  coal,  except  to  Canada,  from 
whom  we  import  oil.  I  am  shocked  to  dis- 
cover that  we  continue  to  export  coal 
while  continuing  to  destroy  our  owti  land 
by  strip  mining. 
The  statement  follows: 

US.  Exports  of  Coal  and  Coke 
Total  U.S.  exports  of  bituminous  coal  In 
the  first  quarter  of  1974  Increased  18  percent 
from  shipments  in  the  same  period  of  1973, 
although  for  the  month  of  March,  shipments 
fell  5  9  percent  from  the  same  month  a  year 
ago.  In  January-March  1974.  exports  of  U.S. 
bituminous  coal  totaled  10.6  million  net  tons 
of  which  391.362  tons  were  shipped  to  Can- 
ada and  10.2  million  tons  went  to  overseas 
destinations. 

Japan,  the  largest  consumer  of  American 
coal,  took  5.7  mUllon  tons  of  US.  bituminous 
coal  m  January-March  1974,  up  31.1  percent 
from  the  like  period  of  1973.  Exports  to  Eu- 
rope were  3.8  million  tons  In  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1974.  compared  with  3.4  million  tons 
In  January-March  1973.  All  of  the  European 
Community  nations,  except  Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg, took  more  American  coal  In  January- 
March  1974  than  In  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  previous  year.  A  total  of  542.569  tons 
of  US.  bituminous  coal  were  also  exported 
to  South  America  In  the  first  quarter  of 
1974.  up  slightly  from  shipments  In  Janu- 
ary-March 1973. 

The  value  of  U.S.  bituminous  coal  exports 
in  January-March,  Including  transportation 
charges  to  ports  of  exit,  totaled  $261.8  mil- 
lion. Anthracite  exports  were  valued  at  $1  9 
mUUon;  coke  shipments  at  $8.7  mUllon;  and 
exports  of  lignite  and  lignite  briquets  were 
valued  at  $1.5  million. 

U.S.  EXPORTS  OF  BITUMINOUS  COAL  ' 
|Ne(  Ions) 


JMMry  to  March 


Destination 


1974 


1973 


Percent 
cliange 


C'n'da    -    391,362  551,126 

South  America 542,569  541553 

European  Economic  Community: 

Belgium-LuiembourK>..        210  889  269  944 

Jfance .._        464,007  352495 

Germany  (West)' 534,258  465  096 

L'^ivV. -        '",223  705086 

Netherlands* 688.008  465  684 

United  Kingdom 243,257  237.077 

Total  EEC 3,097.642  2, 495  382 

Greece 40,767 

No""'"; 35,652 28,539 

JortuP' 76.628  117,800 

?<""»"" 37,092  23,862 

|(»i" 373,836  645,784 

S*e<l*n 92,657  81,058 

Yugoslavia 36]  732 

Total  Europe 3, 754, 274  3, 429  157 

i'P?"/ 5,747,092  4,385,552 

A"  Others 183,860  92^471 

Grand  total 10,619,157  8,999  859 

Eicluding  Canada 10,227,795  8,44«;733 


-29.0 
+0.2 

-21.9 
+31.6 
+  14.9 
+35.8 
+47.7 
+2.6 


+24.1 


+24.9 
—35.0 
+55.4 
—42.1 
+14.3 


+9.5 
+31.1 
+98.8 


+18.0 
+21.1 


'  Excludes  shipments  to  U.S.  military  forces. 

'Shipments  as  indicated  in  vessel  manifests  upon  departure 
U.S.  ports,  and  include  tonnage  tor  transshipment  to  undesie- 
nated  destinations. 

Source.  Division  ot  Fossil  Fuels.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEE  ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE HEARING  RIGHTS  GUARAN- 
TEE ACT 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  16,  1974,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  its  decision  in  Arnett 
against  Kennedy.  It  is  but  the  latest 
in  a  line  of  cases  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem of  termination  or  suspension  of  Fed- 
eral employees  in  the  competitive  service. 
These  cases  are  noted  primarily  for  their 
failure  to  answer  the  Important  and  ul- 
timate question  whether  Federal  em- 
ployees have  a  protected  right  to  their 
jobs  after  completing  the  probationary 
period,  that  Is,  whether  they  can  be  ter- 
minated or  suspended  without  a  prior 
hearing  on  the  merits.  The  opinion  in 
Arnett  against  Kennedy  is  similarly 
ambiguous  on  the  question  and  offers  lit- 
tle hope  for  a  person  looking  for  a  clear 
statement  of  his  rights. 

The  courts  are  not  entirely  to  blame. 
The  law  is  unclear  because  Congress  has 
not  acted  unequivocally  regarding  pre- 
termlnatlon  hearings.  There  is  no  statute 
which  clearly  mandates  executive  agen- 
cies to  promulgate  uniform  regulations 
m  the  area.  The  law  as  it  now  stands 
leaves  the  whole  matter  of  pretermlna- 
tion  hearings  for  Federal  employees  up 
in  the  air  and  opens  the  door  to  agency 
abuse  of  employees  who  in  good  con- 
science criticize  agency  procedures  or  dis- 
close agency  wrongs  and  coverups. 

There  are  well  known  cases:  for  In- 
stance, those  of  Ernest  Fitzgerald  and 
Gordon  Rule,  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  who  have  spoken  out,  been 
fired,  and  eventually  won  their  rights 
to  back  pay  and  reinstatement. 

These  cases,  however,  have  Involved 
employees  in  difficult  fights  and  drawn 
out  period  without  pay.  Some  agencies 
grant  pretermination  hearings;  but  many 
others  do  not.  In  those  an  employee  must 
suffer  without  pay  while  he  is  waiting  to 
be  heard.  For  sure,  our  veterans  now  have 
a  preference  right  to  a  hearing  before 
termination,  and  some  Federal  employ- 
ees, through  contract,  have  a  similar 
nght.  Many  others,  though,  are  without 
this  fundamental  protection.  | 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  reasbns.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  called  the  Fed- 
eral Employee  Administrative  Hearing 
Rights  Guarantee  Act.  The  purpose  of 
this  legislation  is  to  guarantee  aU  em- 
ployees in  the  competitive  service  a 
prompt  evidentiary  hearing  by  an  impar- 
tial individual  prior  to  the  time  that 
removal  or  suspension  without  pay  is  ef- 
fective. The  bill  declares  that  certain 
minimum  protections  are  due  such  an 
employee  before  termination  or  suspen- 
sion, among  them,  the  right  to  see  the 
evidence  supporting  the  action  and  to 
have  a  transcript  of  the  proceedings 

I  share  the  opinion  of  the  many  unions 
representing  Federal  employees  who  have 
contacted  me— among  them  the  Na- 
tional Treasury  Employees  Union  and  the 
Overseas  EducaUon  Association— that  it 
Is  time  for  congressional  action  on  this 
problem.  As  long  as  Congress  continues 
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to  allow  the  agencies  to  promulgate  their 
own  regulations  on  the  subject,  Federal 
employees  will  not  be  protected  against 
arbitrary  and  capricious  dismissal  for 
speaking  out.  The  public  Interest  Is  bad- 
ly served  by  stifling  creative  criticism 
from  employees  of  our  Government. 


JENNY'S  MESSAGE 


(Mr.  HARSHA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  month  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of 
meeting  one  of  my  most  charming  con- 
stituents, 3  Vz -year-old  Jenny  Barlage  of 
Chlllicothe,  Ohio.  It  Is  not  often  that  a 
constituent  of  such  a  young  age  has  met 
with  me  on  matters  of  Important  busi- 
ness, but  Jenny's  business  and  Jenny's 
message  are  ones  which  involve  millions 
of  Americans. 

Jenny  is  this  year's  poster  child  for  the 
National  Association  of  Hearing  and 
Speech  Agencies.  She  and  her  family 
came  to  Washington  recently  to  bring  to 
the  country's  attention  the  fact  that  May 
is  National  Better  Hearing  and  Speech 
Month.  Jenny  and  her  story  symbolize 
the  Importance  and  the  Inestimable  value 
of  early  detection  of  and  professional 
help  for  hearing  and  other  commimica- 
tlon  disorders. 

Jenny's  story  is  one  which  follows  this 
pattern.  Her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Barlage,  became  concerned  over 
Jenny's  seemingly  slow  speech  develop- 
ment, behavior  problems,  and  lack  of 
response  to  voices  or  sounds  behind  her 
back.  This  prompted  them  to  seek  pro- 
fessional help.  They  found  that  help  for 
Jermy  at  the  South  Central  Ohio  Speech 
and  Hearing  Center  In  Chlllicothe  where 
her  hearing  problem  was  diagnosed  and 
treatment  begun.  So  far,  a  year's  worth 
of  speech  and  language  therapy  from 
this  outstanding  center  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful for  Jenny  that  perhaps  the  orfly 
way  one  would  suspect  she  had  any  im- 
pairment whatsoever  would  be  by  the 
small  hearing  aid  she  must  wear.  By 
helping  Jenny's  hearing  problems  in  this 
way  at  an  early  age,  the  side  effects  of 
delayed  emotional  and  language  devel- 
opment have  been  minimized. 

Jenny's  message  is  that  the  month  of 
May  is  one  for  listening.  Listen  to  the 
facts  that  defective  hearing  Is  America's 
No.  1  handicapping  Impairment.  There 
are  22  million  Americans  with  hearing 
disorders;  over  3  million  of  whom  are 
school-age  children  who  can  be  helped. 
In  fact,  it  hsts  been  estimated  that  nearly 
90  percent  of  all  disabling  hearing  losses 
can  be  Improved  significantly  by  medi- 
cine, surgery  or  amplification.  The  prob- 
lem is  compounded,  Jenny  says,  by  the 
fact  that  many  of  these  people  do  not 
know  or  believe  their  hearing  disabilities 
can  be  helped.  Jenny  Barlage  is  there 
to  show  them  they  can. 

Jenny  Is  also  asking  Americans  to  lis- 
ten to  another  message:  If  you  have  no 
hearing  difficulties,  abide  by  good  listen- 
ing rules  of  avoiding  as  much  noise  pol- 
lution as  possible  to  protect  this  valuable 
sense.  If  you  have  children  like  Jenny. 


watch  for  early  detection  signs  of  hear- 
ing and  speech  Impairments.  The  sooner 
any  problems  are  detected  and  treated 
the  better  their  chances  for  normal  and 
happy  development.  Just  ask  Jenny 
Barlage,  she  will  tell  you. 


PUERTO  RICO'S  MATURING 
STATUS 

(Mr.  BURTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  an  Important 
May  10, 1974,  article  in  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  about  Gov.  Rafael  Hernan- 
dez Colon's  April  27.  1974,  testimony  be- 
fore the  Joint  Ad  Hoc  Advisory  Group 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Governor  of 
Puerto  Rico  to  consider  the  future  de- 
velopments of  Commonwealth. 

As  chairman  of  the  Territories  Sub- 
committee, I  want  j)ersonally  to  assm-e 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  that  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Ad  Hoc  Advisory 
Group  will  be  promptly  and  carefully 
considered  by  the  subcommittee. 

Governor  Hernandez  Colon  has  obvi- 
ously given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  Im- 
proving the  concept  and  implementation 
of  Commonwealth.  For  this  reason,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  was  quite 
prescient  in  taking  favorable  editorial 
note  of  the  Governor's  testimony. 

PtTERTO     Rico's    MATinilNG    STATTJS 

All  United  States  federal  legislation,  un- 
der current  procedvire,  automatically  applies 
to  Puerto  Rico  unless  the  Caribbean  Island 
Is  specifically  exempted.  Puerto  Rico's  Gov. 
Rafael  Hernandez  Colon  wants  to  change  this 
excluding  the  island  unless  It  Is  purposely 
written  Into  legislation  before  Congress. 

This  Is  only  one  of  a  number  of  steps  that 
Governor  Hernandez  Colon  mentions  as 
"needed  revisions"  in  the  commonwealth  ar- 
rangement under  which  Puerto  Rico  Is  linked 
to  the  tJ.S.  These  revisions  add  up  to  a  plea 
for  "local  control  over  matters  fundamental- 
ly local  In  nature." 

They  amount  to  a  call  for  greater  self- 
government,  more  autonomy  for  the  sun- 
drenched Island  In  the  Caribbean.  But  Gov- 
ernor Hernandez  Colon  Is  quick  to  say  he 
wants  no  loosening  of  ties  with  the  U.S. 
Those  ties,  he  said  recently,  are  "a  unique 
experience  In  Interdependence  .  .  .  many  dec- 
ades ahead  of  Its  time." 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Puerto 
Ricans,  at  least  95  percent,  favor  retention 
of  the  ties.  But  this  majority  also  supports 
revisions  In  the  arrangement  and  Governor 
Hernandez  Colon  is  obviously  on  solid  ground 
when  he  makes  his  new  plea.  If  implemented, 
the  changes  he  seeks  would  recognize  the 
vastly  different  requirements  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  U.S.  Economic  differences,  for  ex- 
ample, between  the  crowded,  resource-poor 
island  with  875  people  per  square  mile  and 
a  huge,  wealthy  continental  nation  with  only 
67  people  per  square  mile  result  In  dlsslmUlar 
problems  and  solutions. 

Without  representation  in  Congress,  Puerto 
Rico  has  long  found  that  many  decisions 
produce  policies  which,  while  beneficial  to 
the  mainland,  are  Inadvertently  detrimental 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico.  For  this  reason,  there  Is  much  logic 
in  what  Governor  Hernandez  Colon  seeks. 
The  ad  hoc  U£. -Puerto  Rico  committee  now 
looking  Into  the  commonwealth  arrangement 


ought  to  weigh  bis  words  carefully  and 
come  up  with  recommendations  aimed  at 
meeting  the  problems  he  mentions. 


TERRORIST  ACmVITIES  IN  THE 
MIDEAST 

<Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  kiUing  ol 
25  Israeli  children  and  injury  of  70  more 
is  an  act  of  inhumanity  so  monstrous 
that  it  places  into  question  the  very 
meaning  of  the  word  human.  As  Prime 
Minister  Golda  Meir  so  eloquently  said; 
"War  cannot  be  fought  on  the  backs  of 
our  children."  The  massacre  yesterday 
at  Maalot  is  the  worst  in  a  series  of  Arab 
terrorist  assaults,  encouraged  by  the 
countries  and  effectively  sanctioned  by 
the  so-called  civilized  nations  of  the 
world.  How  much  longer  will  the  world  let 
these  wanton  terrorists,  who  have  no  re- 
gard for  the  basic  decencies  of  humanity, 
murder  the  children  of  Israel?  With 
every  incident,  the  killings  become  more 
abominable,  and  yet  the  world  sits  by 
and  does  nothing  except  intone  hollow 
words  of  shock.  These  utterances  raise  a 
cacophony  that  rings  throughout  the 
world  but  fails  miserably  to  respond  to 
the  barbarism  of  the  Arab  terrorists.  The 
chiefs  of  state  fUl  send  their  pious  con- 
dolences, but  the  Security  Council  will  do 
nothing  to  condemn  the  terrorist  actions 
or  constrain  the  Arab  terrorists.  Indeed, 
It  is  the  civilized  world,  including  the 
United  States,  that  must  share  in  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  loss  of  young  lives  at 
Maalot  yesterday.  When  the  Security 
Coimcil  by  its  action  on  April  25  con- 
demned Israel  for  its  reprisal  action  but 
refused  to  denounce  the  killings  of  18 
Israelis  in  Kirj'at  Shemona  by  terrorists 
based  in  Lebanon  precipitating  the  re- 
prisal, it  gave  license  to  future  Arab  ter- 
rorist killings.  Furthermore,  of  the  150 
Arab  terrorists  who  have  been  arrested  in 
Europe  during  the  past  5  years,  all  but 
9  have  been  released. 

Is  the  world  really  so  helpless  that  it 
cannot  respond  to  the  brutal  Inhumanity 
of  so  relatively  few  people?  I  say  we  can 
respond,  and  we  must  respond  if  we  are 
to  rid  the  world  of  this  vermin  and  open 
the  way  to  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
During  the  past  week  Secretary  Kissing- 
er has  been  shuttling  between  Damascus 
and  Tel  Aviv  trying  to  force  a  peace  for 
the  Middle  East.  But,  his  efforts  will  be 
futile  If  the  Arab  countries  do  not  stop 
the  Arab  terrorists  who  find  refuge  and 
support  In  their  coimtries.  Time  and 
again  Israel  has  appealed  to  her  Arab 
neighbors  to  take  measures  within  their 
own  countries  to  eliminate  the  destruc- 
tive activities  of  the  Arab  terrorists. 
These  governments  have  repeatedly 
ignored  these  requests,  and  have  given 
the  terrorists  financial,  political,  mili- 
tary and  moral  support — indeed,  have 
extolled  them  as  heroes. 

The  Washington  Post  In  an  editorial 
today,  commented  on  what  Israel  will 
and  must  do: 

For  Israel  to  retaUate  will  not,  unfortun- 
ately, repair  Its  grievous  loss.  Nor  can  there 
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be  a  certainty  that  retaliation  will  hurt  those 
actually  responsible.  The  Israelis  have  long 
•  hoped  that  reprisals  in  Lebanon  would  in- 
duce the  Lebanese  to  put  tighter  controls  on 
resident  guerrillas.  But  there  is  little  evi- 
dence that  this  approach  has  worked.  At  the 
same  time,  the  evidence  is  that  without  re- 
taliation, terrorists  would  be  emboldened  to 
launch  even  greater  operations  from  Lebanon. 

I  concur. 
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WHY  OUR  BROADCASTERS  NEED 
PROTECTION 

<Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
ever  more  glaringly  apparent  that  our 
broadcasters  are  in  need  of  protection — 
not  from  the  people,  but  from  the  White 
House. 

During  debate  in  this  hall  2  weeks  ago 
on  the  radio/TV  license  renewal  legisla- 
tion, much  of  the  discussion  centered  on 
relations  between  broadcasters  and  the 
commimities  they  purport  to  serve.  The 
question  is  often  asked,  what  rights  or 
obligations  should  the  public  have  in 
challenging  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses 
ostensibly  held  in  the  public  trust? 

Many  broadcasters  have  testified  that 
community  groups  pose  a  potential 
threat  to  their  livelihood,  and  could  un- 
dermine the  stability  of  their  industry. 

But  the  real  threat,  it  now  becomes 
clear,  lies  elsewhere. 

This  morning's  Washingon  Post  con- 
tains a  graphic  account  of  how  the 
President  and  two  key  advisers,  H.  R. 
Haldeman  and  John  W.  Dean  III,  talked 
of  "paying  back"  the  Post  for  its  early 
revelaUons  in  the  Watergate  affair.  The 
story  charges: 

Specifically,  the  discussion  involved  the 
desirability  of  using  against  the  newspiHser 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission's 
power  to  license  broadcast  stations. 

The  conversation  was  said  to  have 
taken  place  September  15,  1972.  It  was 
edited  out  of  the  Watergate  transcripts 
released  last  month  by  Mr.  Nixon  but  re- 
portedly included  among  the  tape  record- 
ings subsequently  turned  over  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

Two  months  after  the  President  and 
his  key  aides  talked  of  retaliation  against 
the  Post,  at  least  four  challenges  were 
filed  against  renewal  of  licenses  hfld  by 
two  Post-Newsweek  stations,  WPLG-TV 
in  Miami  and  WJXT-TV  in  Jacksonville. 
Prwninent  friends  and  supporters  of  the 
administration  figured  in  some  of  the 
challenges. 

One  would  have  to  be  naive.  I  think,  to 
accept  this  chain  of  events  as  mere  cir- 
cumstance. 

For  this  particular  scenario  is  unfor- 
tunately typical  of  the  way  the  White 
House  sets  out  to  get  its  enemies  In  the 
news  media  and  elsewhere.  IncidentiaUy, 
the  challenges  against  the  two  Post- 
owned  stations  in  Florida  are  still  pend- 
ing, so  this  Issue  is  by  no  means  resolved. 

What  is  deeply  disturbing  here  is  the 
seeming  willingness  of  the  White  House 
to  subvert  an  independent  regulatory 
agency  like  the  FCC. 

This  is  the  agency  that  deals  with 


the — ^perhaps  the  most  sensitive  area  of 
all — communications.  Here  we  are  not 
talking  about  some  tangible  product,  but 
about  ideas  and  attitudes — far  more 
volatile  and  fraught  with  peril  politically. 
They  muscled  in,  in  an  apparent  ef- 
fort to  tip  or  at  least  threaten  to  tip 
the  regulatory  balance  against  offend- 
ing broadcasters.  Or,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Post,  to  get  at  newspapers  it  dis- 
likes by  striking  at  their  broadcast 
properties. 

For  some  time  now.  the  White  House 
has  had  it  in  for  network  news  opera- 
tions. 

Many  of  us  recall  the  Indianapolis 
speech  of  December  1972.  by  Clay  T. 
Whitehead,  then  Director  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Office  of  Telecommunications  Pol- 
icy. Mr.  Whitehead  was  brutally  frank. 
He  let  it  be  known,  in  no  uncertain  terms, 
that  network  affiliates  might  risk  loss  of 
their  licenses  if  they  did  not  exercise 
more  control  over  network  news  opera- 
tions. 

Then  there  was  the  singular  action  of 
Dean  Biu-ch  on  November  4,  1969  when, 
as  the  brandnew  FCC  Chairman,  he 
pointedly  asked  the  three  TV  networks 
for  transcripts  of  the  analyses  with  which 
they  had  closed  a  Presidential  speech  on 
Vietnam  policies.  According  to  court  affi- 
davits, Mr.  Burch  explained  at  the  time 
he  was  complying  with  a  request  from 
the  White  House,  in  zeroing  in  in  this 
fashion. 

More  recently,  CBS  has  gone  to  court 
to  report  explicit  threats  directed  at  Dr. 
Frank  Stanton,  a  network  executive,  and 
correspondent  Dan  Rather  by  past  and 
present  White  House  staffers  Charles 
Colson.  John  Ehrlichman,  and  Ronald 
Ziegler. 

And  who  can  forget  the  antimedla 

histrionics  of  our  former  Vice  President? 

Broadcasters   better  wake  up,   before 

it  is  too  late,  in  identifying  their  real 

"enemy."  It  is  not  the  citizen  groups. 


THE  LATE  CARL  THOMAS  DURHAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina,  (Mr.  Foun- 
tain )  is  recognized  for  60  minutes 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Carl  Thomas  Durham,  who  so  ably  rep- 
resented the  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  in 
this  House. 

In  thinking  of  the  fruitful  life  and 
productive  work  of  this  man.  I  am  re- 
minded of  a  thought-provoking  state- 
ment written  by  Joseph  Addison  in  the 
Spectator: 

If  I  can  any  way  contribute  to  the  diver- 
sion or  improvement  of  the  country  in  which 
I  live,  I  shall  leave  it,  when  I  am  summoned 
out  of  it,  with  the  secret  satisfaction  of 
thinking  that  I  have  not  lived  in  vain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that  Carl 
Thomas  Durham,  who  contributed  so 
richly  to  the  well-being  of  his  State  and 
Nation  during  a  lifetime  of  dedicated 
public  service,  shared  that  satisfaction. 
His  life  was,  Indeed,  full  and  worthy, 
and  he  has  left  a  lasting  and  distin- 
guished legacy  to  the  American  people. 

Carl  Durham  served  in  the  Congress 


for  22  years,  encompassing  two  of  the 
most  momentous  decades  in  American 
and  world  history,  marked  by  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  and  Its  aftermath,  and 
by  the  coming  of  age  of  atomic  power 
as  a  crucial  factor  in  the  life  of  the  globe. 

He  served  twice— in  the  82d  and  85th 
Congresses — as  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Committee  and  three 
times — in  the  81st,  84th,  and  86th  Con- 
gresses— as  vice  chairman.  At  the  time 
of  his  retirement  he  was  the  third  Demo- 
crat in  seniority  on  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

His  life-long  concern  was  for  the  secur- 
ity of  America  in  a  world  troubled  by 
war  and  rumors  of  war.  At  the  same  time 
he  recognized  and  championed  the 
cause  of  civilian  control  and  direction 
for  the  immense  potential  in  the  Na- 
tion's atomic  energy  resources.  Time  and 
history  have  indicated  Lis  leadership 
and  his  immeasurable  service  to  the  Na- 
tion. 

Carl  Durham  was  elected  to  the  76th 
Congress  in  1938,  representing  the  old 
Sixth  District  of  North  Carolina.  In  that 
election  the  Democratic  nominee  died  12 
days  before  the  general  election.  Carl 
Durham  was  selected  by  the  District 
Democratic  Congressional  Committee  to 
take  the  place  of  the  deceased  nominee. 
He  served  with  such  great  distinction 
that  he  was  elected  to  no  less  than  10 
succeeding  Congresses  until  his  volun- 
tary retirement  from  public  service  in 
1961. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  when  It 
was  established  in  1946.  He  and  the  late 
Senator  O'Brien  McMahon  are  widely 
credited  with  influencing  President 
Truman's  historic  decision  to  develop 
the  hydrogen  bomb.  He  was  a  leader  in 
the  victorious  congressional  battle  to 
establish  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
as  a  civihan  agency  in  keeping  with 
American  traditions  of  ultimate  civilian 
responsibility  and  authority. 

Bom  in  Orange  County  in  1892.  he 
graduated  in  1917  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  where  he  had  majored 
in  pharmacy.  During  the  great  war  he 
served  as  a  pharmacist's  mate  in  the  U.S 
Navy.  After  the  war.  he  setUed  in  his 
beloved  Chapel  Hill  and  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  pharmacy.  His  political  in- 
terest developed  in  this  period,  and  he 
served  on  the  Chapel  Hill  City  Council 
and  the  district  school  board.  He  was  also 
elected  a  city  commissioner. 

Much  loved  by  the  people  of  his  com- 
munity. Durham  was  an  Ideal  choice  for 
the  situation  created  by  the  passing  of 
the  regular  Democratic  nominee  in  1938 
When  he  retired  in  1960,  filled  with  years 
and  with  the  wisdom  that  comes  from 
experience,  he  returned  to  the  people  of 
the  State  he  loved  and  which  he  had 
served  so  well,  and  to  the  town  of  Chapel 
Hill  in  the  district  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  where  his  notable  career  had 
begun.  It  was  a  serene  and  dignified  close 
to  a  Ufe  of  service,  a  life  which  no  man 
can  fully  or  adequately  measure. 

On  the  Armed  Services  Committee  he 
was  ever  a  vigorous  advocate  of  Ameri- 
can strength,  believing  that  the  best  de- 
fense for  lasting  peace  Is  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  powerful  military  deterrent. 
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At  the  same  time  he  was  a  tireless  sup- 
porter of  the  cause  of  peace,  and  sought 
international  cooperation  in  the  develop- 
ment of  peaceful  uses  for  nuclear  energy 
in  behalf  of  all  mankind.  He  was  a  key 
figure  in  the  passage  of  the  Euratom  Act 
in  1958,  which  made  possible  Joint  meas- 
ures by  this  coimtry  and  the  European 
nations  looking  toward  the  peaceful  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  energy  In  ways 
which  would  serve  the  well-being  of  hu- 
manity. In  our  day  the  importance  of 
this  act,  in  terms  of  nuclear  power  and 
the  petroleum  crisis,  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated. 

With  all  of  these  and  other  achieve- 
ments, Carl  Durham  retained  the  mod- 
esty and  humility  which  had  always  been 
characteristic  of  his  life.  He  preferred 
to  work  quietly  In  this  House  through 
the  established  channels  of  committee 
and  cloakroom.  Of  him  it  could  be  said: 

There  ia  one  that  keepeth  silence,  and  is 
found  wise  (Ecclesiastlcus  20:5). 

His  advice  and  counsel  were  widely 
sought  and  respected  even  after  he  had 
retired  from  Congress,  and  he  could  say 
with  Job: 

Men  .  .  .  kept  silence  at  my  counsel  (Job 
29:31). 

Indeed,  he  continued  to  follow  public 
affairs  with  keen  and  unflagging  interest. 

His  passing  is  trxily  a  great  loss  to  me 
personally,  to  the  constituents  he  loved 
and  served,  to  the  people  of  Chapel  Hill 
and  the  many  students  and  faculty  of 
the  university,  to  his  State,  and  to  the 
Nation.  Integrity  and  statesmanship  are 
two  qualities  not  always  found  together. 
In  him  they  were  happily  blended. 

To  his  wife  and  children  I  convey  my 
own  deep  sympathy  In  their  and  our  loss, 
knowing  that  they  are  comforted  and 
strengthened  In  a  troubled  time  by  the 
memory  of  his  life  and  work.  His  me- 
morial is  written  In  the  Book  of  Prov- 
erbs: 

The  memory  of  the  Just  is  blessed  (Prov- 
erbs 10:7). 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  Include  two  articles  published  by  the 
Chapel  Hill  newspaper  concerning  our 
departed  colleague,  Carl  Thomas  Dur- 
h8im: 
Cabl  Dttrham  Stood  Among  Those  Giants 

When  you  look  at  today's  Washington  with 
Its  poisoned  political  air  and  the  issue  of 
impeachment  hanging  incredibly  over  the 
nation's  capital,  you  can  appreciate  all  the 
more  the  kind  of  Congressman  Carl  Durham 
made  iu. 

In  twenty-two  years  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, no  hint  of  scandal  ever  touched 
him.  Some  might  have  faulted  him  for  his 
plain  and  rambling  oratorical  style  and  his 
political  charisma,  which  compared  with 
that  of  a  comfortable  old  shoe.  But  no  one 
ever  questioned  that  plain  and  simple  hon- 
esty and  flinty  Integrity.  Some  mistook  his 
quiet  and  thoughtful  approach  to  congres- 
sional positions  for  plodding  and  Indecision, 
and  his  reluctance  to  yield,  once  a  position 
had  been  taken,  for  muleheadedness.  But 
that  was  simply  his  way.  To  him,  it  was  the 
substance  not  the  style  that  mattered.  He 
was  Incapable  of  glibness  and  political  dou- 
bletalk.  and  as  a  result  there  was  never  any 
doubt  as  to  where  he  stood.  Once  he  knew 
which  way  he  was  going  to  go,  then  you 
knew,  and  that  was  that.  Lobbyist*,  political 
leverage,  and  other  pressures  were  totally 


lost  on  him  as  he  arrived  at  his  own  solemn 
Judgment.  And  that  Judgment  invariably 
was  rooted  in  what  he  thought  was  right — 
for  his  own  constituency,  for  North  Caro- 
lina, and  for  the  country,  never  for  his  own 
political  comfort. 

Carl  Durham  would  have  been  an  anach- 
ronism in  today's  political  scene  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  Take  his  campaigns  for  re-elec- 
tion, if  you  could  call  them  that.  His  atttl- 
tude  was  worse  than  casual:  It  seemed  to  be 
downright  Indifferent.  Here  his  challenger 
would  be  hustling  all  over  the  district  (the 
old  Sixth,  embracing  Durham,  Orange,  Ala- 
mance, and  Guilford)  speechifying,  shaking 
hands,  stoking  barbecue,  and  generally  do- 
ing those  things  expected  of  a  supercharged 
campaigner.  The  Congressman  usually  re- 
sponded with  a  front-porch  effort.  He  would 
come  down  from  Washington  when  congres- 
sional work  permitted,  amble  about  the  Dis- 
trict saying  howdy  if  he  felt  the  urge,  and 
let  it  go  at  that. 

His  campaign  style  was  often  unsettling  to 
his  supporters.  In  one  re-election  bid,  when 
many  figured  he  was  faced  with  a  serious 
challenge,  a  group  of  the  faithful  In  Dur- 
ham raised  $20,000,  a  substantial  sum  In 
those  days,  for  a  campaign  war  chest.  The 
Congressman  didn't  touch  the  money,  and 
won  going  away. 

In  another  season,  organized  labor,  which 
never  counted  Carl  Durham  as  a  dear  friend, 
talked  Uncle  Ralph  Scott,  the  plain-spoken 
State  Senator  from  Alamance,  Into  challeng- 
ing the  Congressman.  Uncle  Ralph's  brother 
Kerr  was  a  United  States  Senator  at  the  time 
and  he  offered  a  helping  hand.  He  sent  down 
one  of  his  staff  members  to  organize  Uncle 
Ralph's  campaign  and  otherwise  lent  his 
considerable  Influence  and  Senate  resources 
to  beef  up  the  challenge.  On  the  face  of  it, 
this  figured  to  be  Carl  Durham's  most  seri- 
ous reelection  test.  When  he  finally  got 
around  to  It,  the  Congressman  mounted  his 
usual  non-campaign  and  literally  stomped 
poor  Uncle  Ralph. 

The  Congressman  never  broke  a  sweat  seek- 
ing re-election,  taking  the  position  that  peo- 
ple knew  who  be  was  and  what  he  stood 
for.  If  they  wanted  him  to  continue,  fine;  If 
they  didn't,  weU  that  would  be  all  right  too. 
The  secret  to  his  unbroken  string  of  suc- 
cesses was  that  people  trusted  him.  They 
knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  great  character. 
They  knew  they  could  count  on  him  to  do 
the  right  thing  as  he  saw  It,  which  happened 
usually  to  be  the  way  they  saw  It  too.  He 
never  once  betrayed  their  trust,  and  that's 
why  the  people  kept  on  sending  him  back  to 
Washington  term  after  term  untU  he  finally 
decided  to  call  It  a  day. 

There  were  giants  In  Congress  In  those 
days — Sam  Raybum,  Muley  Bob  Dough  ton. 
Bob  Clark — and  Carl  Durham  was  one  of 
them.  We  look  at  the  congregation  up  there 
now  and  wonder  where  they  all  went. 

Once  out  of  It,  Carl  Durham  turned  his 
attention  to  the  place  he  had  always  loved 
best.  Chapel  Hill.  He  had  all  those  rich 
memories  and  he  worried  like  the  rest  of  us 
about  where  the  country  was  headed,  but  he 
never  looked  back  with  longing.  He  had  done 
what  he  set  out  to  do  and  he  had  done  It 
uncommonly  well.  In  his  winter  years  he  was, 
as  much  as  anyone  we  have  never  known,  a 
man  completely  fulfilled. 

Carl  Durham  Possessed  Affection.  Rsspect 
Carl  Durham  was  a  native  of  the  White 
Cross  conununlty  sU  miles  west  of  Chapel 
HUl,  the  oldest  of  nine  children  bom  to 
Claude  and  Delia  Ann  Lloyd  Durham.  He  was 
born  Aug.  28,  1892,  In  the  house  his  great- 
great-great-grandfather.  Matthew  Durham, 
buUt  In  1734  when  he  moved  from  New  Eng- 
land to  settle  on  the  plantation  near  the 
Haw  River. 

Mr.  Durham  was  reared  in  a  farm  family 
amidst  four-cent  cotton  and  In  his  boyhood 


days  split  crosstles  and  harvested  wheat  with 
a  cradle.  He  attended  White  Cross  School 
and  then  Manndale  Academy  at  Saxapahaw 
where  he  played  on  the  first  high  school 
football  team  in  the  state.  He  also  pitched 
and  played  first  base  on  the  baseball  team. 

In  the  summer  of  1913  he  moved  to  Chapel 
Hill  to  work  at  Eubanks  Drugstore.  Prepar- 
ing to  enter  the  University  In  1915.  he  bor- 
rowed $50,  thinking  "It  was  an  awful  lot  of 
money.  .  .  ."  To  pay  his  way  through  the 
University  he  kept  up  with  his  $20  a  month 
Job  In  the  drugstore  and  supplemented  that 
salary  waiting  on  tables  at  the  University 
Inn.  As  a  student  at  Carolina  he  was  vice- 
president  of  his  pharmacy  class  and  a  mem- 
ber of  Kappa  Psl  pharmacy  fraternity. 

IN  NAVT 

On  New  Years  Day,  1918  he  enlisted  In  the 
Navy,  serving  as  a  pharmacist's  mate  in  the 
Navy  Hospital  Corps  for  the  final  period  of 
World  War  I.  He  was  released  on  Christmas 
Eve  that  same  year.  Less  than  a  week  later — 
on  Dec.  30,  1918,  he  married  Margaret  Joe 
Whitsett  of  Guilford  County,  and  began  his 
professional  career  as  a  pharmacist  for  Eu- 
banks Drugstore  In  Chapel  Hill. 

The  Durhams  had  five  children:  Cella 
(Mrs.  Gregg  Murray)  who  died  in  1971; 
Mary  Sue  (Mrs.  WlUard  Sessler  of  AshevUle), 
Carl  Durham  Jr.  of  Wilmington,  Peggy  (Mrs. 
Joe  Thomas  Wall  of  Chapel  Hill)  and  Ann 
Durham  Wyatt  of  Durham.  Mrs.  Durham 
died  on  Jan.  10,  1953.  On  June  8.  19(31,  he 
married  Mrs.  Louise  Ashworth  Jefferson  of 
Chapel  Hill.  They  have  between  them  eight 
children  and  26  grandchildren. 

Mr.  Durham  quickly  became  a  leader  In 
community  affairs  of  Chapel  Hill.  He  had 
helped  organize  the  Men's  Bible  Class  at  Uni- 
versity Baptist  Church  in  1914  and  been  tte 
president,  as  well  as  a  deacon  in  the  Church. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Chapel  Hill  Board  of 
Aldermen  1921-30  and  on  the  Chapel  Hill 
School  Board  1924-38,  and  served  eight  years 
on  the  Orange  County  Board  of  Commission- 
ers. He  was  also  a  charter  member  of  the 
White  Cross  Junior  Order  of  United  Ameri- 
can Mechanics,  a  member  of  University  Lodge 
No.  408  of  Masons  in  Chapel  HUl,  and  a  char- 
ter member  and  Commander  of  Chapel  HiU 
Post  No.  Six  of  the  American  Legion. 

Chapel  HlU  Weekly  Editor  Louis  Graves 
wrote  of  him  in  1937:  "When  two  citizens  of 
Chapel  Hill  get  into  a  discussion  about  some 
community  enterprise  or  affair — like  the 
school  for  example,  or  street  Improvement,  or 
the  public  health  or  unemployment — before 
they  get  through,  one  of  them  Is  more  than 
apt  to  say  'What  does  Carl  Durham  thluk 
about  It?"  Carl  Durham  possesses  the  affec- 
tion and  respect  of  Chapel  HUl  to  a  remark- 
able degree.  Absolute  Integrity,  an  ever  lively 
public  spirit,  sound  Judgment,  kindliness  to 
all  comers,  no  matter  what  their  station,  an 
utter  simplicity  in  speech  and  manner— these 
qualities  have  endeared  him  to  everybody  in 
the  village.  ...  He  Just  wants  to  give  all" the 
help  he  can.  No  man  was  ever  more  faithful 
to  the  ideal  expressed  in  the  words;  Public 
office  is  a  public  trust." 

He  was  elected  to  the  tJNC  Board  of 
Trustees  In  1937  and  served  manv  years.  His 
alma  mater  honored  him  in  1958  with  an 
honorary  doctorate  of  laws. 

Politics  was  an  avenue  to  public  service  for 
Carl  Durham.  He  had  served  on  the  Slate 
Democratic  Executive  Committee  and  man- 
aged the  Congressional  campaigns  In  Orange 
County  of  Prank  Hancock  of  Oxford  and  Wil- 
liam Umstead  of  Durham. 

Umstead's  retirement  at  the  end  of  his 
term  in  1938  was  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Dur- 
ham's Congressional  career. 

He  was  familiar  with  the  "New  Deal "  even 
before  going  to  Washington.  Mr.  Durham  was 
Chairman  of  the  Orange  County  Board  of 
Commissioners  three  years  before  the  Rural  ' 
Electrification  Act  was  passed  In  1935.  B» 
proposed  and  won  $23,000  federal  aid  In  the 
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depths  of  the  depression  for  a  rural  electri- 
fication line  in  the  Calvander-Orange  Qrove 
area  of  Orange  County — the  first  rural  elec- 
trification project  in  the  country. 

An  extraordinary  chain  of  events  led  him 
to  Congress.  Judge  Lewis  Teague  of  High 
Point,  the  Democratic  nominee  for  Congress, 
died  12  days  before  the  general  election  of 
Nov.  8,  1938.  There  was  no  Republican  candi- 
date. Teague  had  defeated  Oscar  Barker  of 
Durham  by  a  slim  margin  in  a  second  primary 
ejection  that  spring. 
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DEADLOCKED 

The  party's  executive  committee — one 
member  each  from  the  four  counties  of  the 
old  Sixth  District — Durham,  Orange,  Ala- 
mance, and  Guilford  Counties — met  in 
Greensboro  all  day  on  Halloween.  Oct.  31. 
They  were  completely  deadjjclced,  fljst  on 
personalities,  then  as  to  what  section  of  the 
district  they  should  consider  for  their  choice. 
On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  of  their 
secret  deliberations  in  the  Guilford  County 
Courthouse  a  movement  started  In  Chapel 
Hill  in  behaU  of  Carl  Durham.  Mr.  Durham 
himself  later  related  in  this  way: 

"I  was  swatting  flies  In  the  drug  store  win- 
dow and  looked  up  and  saw  Umstead  ( Orange 
County  Rep.  John  W.  Umstead  Jr.)  coming 
In  the  door.  He  asked  "Do  you  want  to  go  to 
Congress?"  "What  kind  of  liquor  have  you 
been  drtnlcing?'  I  said."' 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Umstead  and  another 
local  political  wheel-horse,  Frederick  O.  Bow- 
man, had  contacted  an  Alamance  County 
friend  and  also  wired  their  suggestion  to  the 
Orange  County  member  of  the  nominating 
committee  in  Greensboro,  UNC  Journalism 
Prof.  Oscar  J.  (Skipper)  Coffin,  who  shortly 
presented  Durham's  name  for  the  first  time 
as  ""the  best  citizen  In  the  Sixth  District."' 
At  4  p.m.  the  committee  unanimously  nom- 
inated Mr.  Durham. 

Mr.  Durham  learned  of  his  appointment,  to 
his  surprise,  when  called  by  a  Greensboro 
Dally  News  reporter  late  that  afternoon.  Edi- 
tor Graves  called  his  selection  ""the  most 
dramatic  incident  In  the  field  of  politics  in 
the  history  of  Chapel  Hill.  Mr.  Durham  was 
not  just  a  dark  horse — he  was  super-dark. 
His  name  was  not  even  mentioned  until  the 
second  day  of  the  troubled  deliberations." 
An  hour  after  learning  of  his  nomination, 
though,  Mr.  Durham  was  still  at  work  In 
Eubanks  Drugstore,  filling  prescriptions  and 
mixing  sodas. 

TO  CONGRESS 

Jcdin  Umstead  came  into  the  store  with 
a  typed  acceptance  statement  for  him  to 
sign.  Mr.  Durham  agreed  to  serve  for  one 
term.  As  Umstead  left  the  Congressman-nom- 
inate told  him  "Walt  a  minute — the  least 
I  can  do  is  give  you  three  cents  for  postage 
on  that  acceptance  letter."  Mr.  Umstead 
laughed  and  accepted  the  pennies  as  he 
headed  for  the  poet  office. 

Thus  Mr.  Durham  went  to  Congress  for 
the  first  of  his  22  years  and  1 1  terms  without 
a  campaign.  He  had  never  been  defeated  In 
a  political  contest  to  that  time  and  he  never 
was  later.  Though  he  had  serious  opposition 
for  re-election  several  times,  he  also  ran 
twice  with  no  opposition  at  all.  In  the  few 
days  after  his  selection  in  1938  and  liefore 
the  general  election  some  people  started  a 
write-in  campaign  for  Oscar  Barker,  the  run- 
ner-up to  the  deceased  Teague,  but  it  didn't 
develop  signlficanUy.  So  Carl  Durham  went 
to  Washington  on  New  Tears  Day.  1939,  to 
accept  the  oath  of  (^ce  as  a  member  of  the 
76th  Congress.  He  noted  later  that  he  re- 
turned to  the  capiUl  city  20  years  after  go- 
ing there  as  a  naval  volunteer  In  World  War 
I — when  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
then  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  was 
also  his  ""boss." 

Shortly  after  becoming  a  Congressman, 
when  he  returned  home  for  the  weekend,  he 
was  asked  how  he  liked  his  new  •10,000  a  year 


Job.  "I  like  It  fine,'"  he  replied,  "but  of  course 
I'm  used  to  drudgery."' 

In  Washington  Mr.  Durham  quickly  made 
friends  with  another  freshman  Congressman, 
Lyndon  Johnson  of  Texas,  and  both  became 
charter  members  of  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy 
Committee  in  1945. 

Although  generally  considered  a  conserva- 
tive. Rep.  Durham  through  the  years  voted 
for  more  libsral  measures  than  most  of  his 
fellow  Tar  Heel  Congressmen.  His  four-county 
Piedmont  North  Carolina  district  was  the 
most  urban  and  largest  in  population  in  the 
state.  The  Congressman  noted  frequently 
that  It  was  "the  best  educated,"  too,  in  that 
it  had  10  colleges  within  its  borders,  a  fart 
he  also  held  to  be  a  record. 

As  his  first  term  drew  to  a  close,  Carl  Dur- 
ham was  making  a  good  record  as  a  neophyte 
Congressman.  House  Speaker  William  Bank- 
head  of  Alabama  said  of  him,  "He  has  by  hU 
modesty  and  efficiency  endeared  himself  to 
all  of  those  who  have  worked  with  him  In 
Washington."  In  Chapel  Hill  three  of  his 
friends,  banker  W.  E.  Thompson,  druggist 
Clyde  Eubauks,  and  UNC  Medical  School 
Dean  Dr.  Wm.  B.  Mac  Nlder  got  together  to 
become  his  first  campaign  committee.  They 
published  a  modest  pamphlet  urging  his  re- 
election "as  a  man  of  conscience,  charity,  ca- 
pacity and  courage  ...  the  type  of  man  we 
want  to  represent  us  in  Washington  now  and 
for  a  long  time  to  come." 

Rep.  Durham  gained  a  reputation  as  a 
"champion  non-campaigner."'  John  Umstead 
said  of  him,  "Carl  didn't  make  many  speeches 
and  I  doubt  if  he  kissed  one  baby  in  the  22 
years  he  was  in  Congress,  but  he  was  never 
too  busy  to  listen  to  somebody  from  his  dis- 
trict." The  Congressman  himself  said  he  cam- 
paigned in  his  own  way:  "I  go  to  a  lot  of 
homecomings  and  family  reunions."  A  friend 
suggested  "tbls  noiseless  type  of  campaign 
seemed  to  suit  him  best." 

Prom  his  earliest  days  In  Congress.  Mr. 
Durham  generally  supported  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt's  "New  Deal"  programs. 
In  the  popularly  pacifistic  era  of  the  late  "30s 
he  supported  revision  of  the  Neutrality  Act 
and  was  a  partisan  of  military  preparedness 
as  a  member  of  the  House  MUitary  AfTalrs 
Committee. 

When  World  War  n  came  he  sponsored  a 
biU  creating  the  U.S.  Army  Pharmacy  Corps. 
As  a  member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  he  started  an  investigation  that 
resulted  in  the  reform  of  the  Army  court- 
martial  system. 

Once  during  the  war  he  had  a  narrow  es- 
cape, traveUng  by  plane  on  a  Congressional 
Committee  tour  of  South  American  military 
bases.  The  pUot  discovered  the  plane  had 
been  sabotaged  and  the  cotter  pins  Uken 
out  of  the  wings,  eliminating  the  craft's 
speed  control.  He  landed  the  plane  at  full 
speed,  losing  the  wings,  but  avoiding  Injury 
to  all  aboard. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n  Congressman 
Durham  was  appointed  to  the  new  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Committee.  He  took  great 
interest  in  this  powerful  body's  work  through 
the  years,  later  becoming  its  acting  chair- 
man as  senior  member.  "The  human  race 
cannot  afTord  an  atomic  war,"  he  said.  He 
believed  that  the  U.S.  should  share  non- 
military  atomic  materials  and  know-how 
with  other  nations  of  the  world,  and  spon- 
sored the  original  atomic  energy  act  that  kept 
control  of  atomic  energy  out  of  the  military 
realm.  In  later  years  he  came  to  regard  his 
work  on  that  program  as  his  outstanding  ac- 
complishment in  Congress. 

He  worked  for  government  development 
of  atomic  power  for  peace-time  industrial 
use.  but  also  urged  development  of  the  hy- 
drogen bomb.  In  1951  he  sponsored  a  House 
resolution  calling  for  a  six-fold  expansion  of 
American  atomic  programs. 

Through  hU  years  in  Washington  Rep. 
Durham  generally  supported  the  Democratic 
administrations    programs,    exposed    limit- 


ing foreign  relief,  supported  economic  as- 
sistance to  other  countries,  favored  extension 
of  Selective  Service,  and  in  1950  sponsored 
civil  defense  legislation.  In  1951,  noting  the 
rising  tide  of  narcotic  addiction  l.i  the 
country,  he  coauthored  a  bui  tightening  drug 
laws.  He  won  unanimous  approval  in  the 
House  of  a  1949  bill  calling  for  a  $161  mUlion 
radar  network  around  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 
"'It  seems  to  give  more  protection  for  less 
money  than  anything  else  I  have  seen,""  he 
said.  Later  in  the  year  he  held  hearings  on 
a  bill  to  commit  $300  million  over  a  five-year 
period  for  development  of  a  supersonic  "air- 
craft. 

He  attended  the  first  meeting  of  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency  in  Vienna 
In  the  summer  of  1957  and  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Atoms  for  Peace  Conference  in  Geneva 
In  the  summer  of  1955. 

In  1957  he  opposed  federal  aid  for  school 
construction,  along  with  all  North  Carolina 
Congressmen,  but  he  later  changed  his  mind 
on  this  issue. 

Rep.  Durham  was  a  good  friend  of  both 
Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Truman.  Of  FDR 
during  World  War  II.  he  recalled,  ""He  would 
tell  us  stories  about  the  war  .  .  .  and  he  could 
drink  everyone  else  under  the  table.  He  was 
confined  to  a  wheel  chair,  so  it  didn't  matter 
how  much  he  drank,  and  he  took  advantage 
of  it.  His  wartime  colleague  in  Congress,  Sea 
H.-.rry  Truman,  reminded  him  that  he'd 
trained  in  World  War  I  as  an  artilleryman 
at  Camp  Butner.  Trumati  was  also  a  Civil 
War  buff  and  amateur  historian,  as  was  Mr 
Durham. 

In  1961.  Mr.  Durham  was  elected  honor- 
ary President  of  the  American  Pharmacei:- 
tical  Association,  and  later  accepted  appoint- 
ment as  a  special  consultant  to  the  body 

In  his  retirement  years  he  continued  to 
enjoy  his  hobbles— particularly  his  lifetUne 
avocation  of  tramping  through  the  woods 
around  White  Cross,  cultivating  wUd  turkey 
areas  and  hunting  turkey,  coons,  and  birds 
He  also  enjoyed  his  growing  collections  of 
works  of  fine  art.  antiques,  pipes,  guns,  and 
canes. 
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Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
deep  sense  of  loss  that  I  join  this  tribute 
today  to  the  late  Carl  Thomas  Durham, 
of  North  Carolina,  with  whom  I  served 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
with  whom  I  was  privileged  to  work 
closely  during  his  distinguished  service  in 
this  Congress. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  in  1941,  one 
of  the  nrst  men  I  met  was  Carl  Durham 
I  quickly  grew  to  respect  him.  He  had 
come  to  Congress  2  years  before  and  al- 
ready he  was  in  the  forefront  of  those 
who  were  helping  in  the  great  effort  to 
strengthen  America's  defenses  in  the 
hectic  period  just  prior  to  World  War  II. 
During  the  entire  period  of  World  War 
II,  and  indeed  throughout  his  service  in 
Congiess,  Carl  Durham  gave  freely  of 
himself  to  help  Insure  a  strong,  fvee,  and 
independent  America.  He  woi^ced  for 
the  weapons  we  needed  during  time  of 
war.  In  the  tense  peace  which  followed, 
he  was  equally  concerned  that  we  should 
remain  strong  in  the  face  of  the  Soviet 
threat. 

He  had  a  long  and  distinguished  career 
of  public  service,  first  serving  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chapel  HiU  City  CouncU.  then 
on  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners 
of  Orange  County,  and  finally  on  the 
school  board  of  Chapel  Hill  before  com- 
ing to  Congress. 

Carl  Durham's  services  in  the  Congress 
were  sound  and  noteworthy.  He  was  con- 
scientious in  his  efforts  to  do  the  things 


that  were  best  for  America  and  right  for 
those  he  served.  None  here  could  do  more 
than  Carl  Durham  to  bring  credit  to  the 
Congress  and  to  himself. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  serve  in  the  House  for  12 
years  with  Carl  T.  Durham  before  he  re- 
tired in  1961. 

The  description  of  Carl  Durham  that 
occurs  most  readily  to  me  is  that  he  was 
a  man  of  principle.  The  House  was  never 
under  any  misunderstanding  about  where 
he  stood,  or  why  he  stood  there. 

He  was  conservative  in  the  sense  that 
the  Founding  Fathers  were  conservative. 
But  he  was  never  one  to  confuse  the 
meaning  of  conservatism  with  blind 
opposition. 

Carl  Durham  was  a  constructive  force 
in  this  House,  and  the  service  he  ren- 
dered as  a  member  and  as  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
greatly  aided  in  the  development  of 
American  strengtl^ 

He  was  a  great  gentleman  whose  pres- 
ence added  character  to  the  House,  and 
whose  life  refiects  credit  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  North  Carolina  he  loved  and  rep- 
resented so  well. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late 
Carl  T.  Durham  was  one  of  the  finest 
gentlemen  I  ever  knew.  He  was  a  true 
Southern  gentleman,  kindly,  courtly,  and 
wise.  During  service  with  him  on  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  I 
came  to  know  him  well  and  admire  him 
deeply.  Now  that  he  is  gone,  like  thou- 
sands of  others  whose  lives  he  touched 
for  better,  I  shall  miss  him  sorely. 

An  insight  from  the  perspective  of  the 
early  days  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  and,  even  before  that,  his 
life  in  North  Carolina,  was  given  re- 
cently by  Richard  Arlen  Smith,  editor 
and  publisher  of  Water  Desalination  Re- 
port. Smith,  as  a  boy  and  yoimg  man, 
knew  Carl  Durham  in  the  South  and 
later,  in  Washington  as  a  member  of  the 
JCAE  staff,  worked  imder  his  guidance. 

Mr.  Smith  in  the  May  9  issue  of  Water 
Desalination  Report  wrote  of  Carl 
Thomas  Durham  as  follows : 

Carl  Thomas  Durham,  original  member  of 
the  Senate-House  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy, its  chairman  twice,  died  at  age  81 
last  week  in  Duke  University  Hospital  at 
Durham.  N.C.  Durham's  effort  and  political 
clout  Initiated  much  of  the  legislation  In  the 
late  40's  and  tliroughout  the  50's  wtiich 
paved  the  way  for  the  military  atom  to  go 
peaceful,  including  civilian  nuclear  power, 
desalting  ocean  water  and  their  dual  ap- 
plications. Pew  would  doubt  the  AEC  and 
the  powerful  Joint  Committee's  interest  and 
magic  of  the  words  "nuclear  power,"  in  those 
days  provided  much  of  the  impettis  for  the 
Federal  desalting  program  set-up  in  Interior 
Dept.  finally. 

Tall,  handsome,  gentle  and  slightly  taci- 
turn, Durham's  genius  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  1938  until 
retiring  in  1961,  from  Chapel  HUl,  N.C.  rep- 
resenting the  sixth  N.C.  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, was  for  getting  things  done,  effectively, 
quietly  and  without  the  usual  hullabaloo 
and  fanfare  associated  with  political  outings. 
For  example,  he  wouid've  known  what  to  do 
and  had  the  muscle,  i.e.  votes,  to  prevent 
present  disintegration  of  the  desalting  pro- 
gram. 

The  greats.  He  moved  in  political  and  so- 
cial circles  of  the  greats  of  the  day,  includ- 
ing Sam  Rayburn,  Jimmy  Byrnes,  Carl  Vin- 


son, newcomer  Sam  Ervin.  Harry  Truman  and 
young  Lyndon  Johnson.  Wayne  N.  Aspinall 
and  Craig  Hosmer,  who  served  with  him  on 
the  Joint  Committee,  liked  his  style,  sought 
his  support  and  took  many  cues  from  Dur- 
ham. Of  them  all,  Durham  once  confessed. 
"My  best  political  friend  is  Chet  Hollfleld." 
who  he  groomed  as  his  succesr-or  on  JCAE. 

Durham  was  the  prototype  conservative 
Southern  Democrat,  the  kind  pa^red-by  and 
scorned  these  latter  days,  b-.u  it  c'i '  '.  '  rep 
this  editor  from  learning  from  him.  ndniiring 
and  loving  him  all  his  life,  frcni  U»e  time 
he  vised  to  sit  on  his  knee.  Once  he  came  and 
lectured  at  High  Point.  N.C.  High  School  in 
the^nid-40's,  on  the  scene  In  Washington. 
He  said  when  he  came  to  Congress  in  1938 
the  Federal  budget  was  $8  billion,  that  Roose- 
velt's works  program  had  Just  completed  the 
Interior  Dept.  bldg.  for  $13  million.  He  said 
at  the  time.  "All  this  tendency  to  growth, 
greater  spending  and  bigger  and  bigger,  re- 
member it  doesn't  necessarily  mean  progress 
or  a  better  life."  This  yr.,  the  Federal  budget 
at  $304.4  billion,  it  seems  Durham  may  have 
made  a  lasting,  true  statement  back  there  in 
High  Point. 

Something  from  and  for  the  people,  the 
misera'ole  taxpayer  like  you  and  me,  a  giant 
as  it  were,  has  passed  from  the  scene. 

[From  the  Chapel  Hill  Newspaper,  Apr.  30, 

1974) 

DtniH.\M    Funeral    Services    Will   Be    Held 

Wedkesday 

Funeral  services  for  former  Congressman 
Carl  T.  Durham  will  be  held  at  2  p.m. 
Wednesday  in  University  Baptist  Chiu-ch  by 
the  Rev.  Henry  Turlington.  Burial  will  be 
in  Antloch  Baptist  Church  cemetery. 

Mr.  Durham,  81,- who  went  to  Congress 
from  Chapel  Hill  in  1938  and  served  11  con- 
secutive terms,  died  yesterday  morning  after 
being  critically  ill  for  seven  weeks. 

"Carl  Durham  was  a  distinguished  citizen 
of  North  Carolina  and  the  nation."  UNC 
President  William  Friday  said  this  morning. 
"He  rendered  notable  service  in  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  people  of  this  district.  He 
was  a  deep  and  valuable  friend  and  he  vrill 
be  greatly  missed  by  all  of  us." 

Second  District  Congressman  L.  H.  Foun- 
tain is  the  only  current  member  of  the  North 
Carolina  House  delegation  who  served  there 
during  Mr.  Durham's  22-year  tenure.  A  good 
friend  and  visitor  to  the  former  Congressman 
in  Chapel  Hill,  Congressman  Fountain  an- 
nounced Mr.  Durham's  death  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  yesterday  and  said  he  would  pre- 
pare a  eulogy  for  insertion  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

"I  have  known  few  men  who  wielded  the 
influence  that  Carl  Durham  did  as  a  Con- 
gressman, who  were  also  &o  compassionate," 
Congressman  Fountain  said.  "He  was 
usually  the  spokesman  in  the  House  for  is- 
sues coming  from  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mittee, and  there  was  seldom  any  debate  on 
his  recommendations,  nor  any  questions  of 
him  because  the  House  respected  his  views 
on  this  legislation  so  completely."' 

Congressman  Fountain  also  cited  Mr.  Dur- 
ham's effective  stewardship  of  bills  that  af- 
fected his  four-county  Sixth  District  and  the 
state  of  North  Carolina. 

Collier  Cobb  Jr.  of  Chapel  HIU  managed 
one  of  Mr.  Durham's  campaigns  for  re-elec- 
tion and  was  a  close  personal  friend. 

"Carl  Durham  was  one  of  my  most  de- 
voted friends  and  he  was  a  gerat  fellow." 
Cobb  said.  "He  deserved  an  awftil  lot  of 
credit.  His  was  truly  a  success  story  in  the 
finest  American  tradition. 

"He  was  absolutely  determined  to  be  a  suc- 
cess in  the  Congress,  and  he  did  it  In  a  grand 
way.  The  remarkable  record  he  made  in 
Washington  was  outstanding  by  any  meas- 
ure." 

In  addition  to  his  widow,  Mrs.  Louise  Dur- 
ham.   Mr.    Durham    is    survived    bv    three 


daughters,  Mrs.  Willlard  Sessler  of  Ashe- 
vllle,  Mrs.  Joe  Wall  of  Chapel  HUl  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Wyatt  of  Durham;  one  son,  Carl  T. 
Durham  Jr.  of  Wilmington;  one  step- 
daughter, Mrs.  Frank  Oossett  of  Charlotte: 
two  stepsons.  Bill  Jefferson  of  Boston,  Mass.. 
and  Clyde  Jefferson  of  Chapel  Hill;  four  Bis- 
ters. Mrs.  Tom  Andi-ews,  Mrs.  Maude  Dur- 
ham and  Mrs.  Aubrey  McLennon.  all  of 
Chapel  Hill,  nnd  Mrs.  William  Lloyd  of 
Raleigh,  and  two  brothers,  Alton  Durham 
of  Chapel  Hill. 

"Ihe  family  will  receive  friends  from  7  to 
9  c.iiUght  in  Walker's  Funeral  Home. 

P.iUbearers  at  Mr.  Durham's  funeral  will 
be  Dr.  Ed  Hedgpeth.  Tony  Gobbel,  Ben 
Courts.  Roy  Lloyd.  Roland  Giduz.  Paul 
Cheek.  Walter  Rabb  and  Dr.  Tyndall  Harris. 


|l»o.n<.   the   Waihington   Post.   May   1.    1974) 

Ex-HE."iFSENTATn-E    Carl    T.    Dttrham    Dies; 

Headee  Atomic  Energy  Panel 

(Ey  Jean  R.  Halley) 

r.,-mer  Tsp.  Carl  T.  Durham  (D-NC). 
who  was  twice  chairman  of  the  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  died 
Monday  in  Durham.  N.C.  He  was  81. 

In  declining  health  for  several  years,  Dur- 
'nain.  v.'ho  lived  in  Chapel  HUl.  had  been  hos- 
pitalized at  the  Duke  University  Medical 
Center  for  the  past  seven  weeks. 

He  had  served  in  Congress  from  1938  until 
retiring  in  1961  at  the  end  of  bis  11th  con- 
secutive term.  During  that  period,  he  had 
represented  North  Carolina's  Sixth  District. 

A  taU.  quiet  man.  who  operated  mostly  be- 
hind the  scenes.  Mr.  Durham  had  served  on 
the  Powerful  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Commit- 
tee from  the  time  it  was  established  in  1946. 

Earlier,  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  old 
House  Military  Allalrs  Committee  and  in  that 
capacity  had  fought  a  proposal  to  leave  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  largely  in  mili- 
tary hands. 

The  battle  was  lost  in  committee  and  on 
the  House  floor  but  was  finally  settled  by 
Senate.House  conferees,  of  which  Mr.  Dur- 
ham was  a  member.  The  AEC  became  a  civU- 
ian  establishment. 

As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee.  Mr. 
Durham  was  credited  with  strongly  Influ- 
encing President  Truman  in  deciding  to  de- 
velop the  hydrogen  bomb. 

Mr.  Durham,  who  was  also  a  top-ranking 
member  of  the  House  Ari;»ed  Services  Com- 
mittee, was  a  strong  proponent  of  the  devel- 
opment of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  uses. 

A  pharmacist  by  profession,  he  was  born  on 
a  farm  In  Orange  County,  N.C,  and  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

He  had  worked  In  a  drugstore  while  at- 
tending the  university  in  Chapel  Hill  and 
opened  his  own  pharmacy  there  after  serv- 
hig  as  a  pharmacist's  mate  in  the  U.S.  Navy 
in  World  War  I. 

Mr.  Durham  became  Interested  in  politics 
after  the  war.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the 
city  council  of  Chapel  HUl  from  1924  to  1932. 
as  a  member  of  the  Orange  County  Board  of 
Commissioners  from  1932  to  1938.  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Chapel  HiU  school  board  from 
1924  to  1938. 

He  also  had  been  a  trustee  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star-News.  Apr.  30. 

1974) 

Ex -Represent  ATivi:     Carl     Dttsham     Dies; 

FoncHT  POR  Creation  of  AEC 

Former  Rep.  Carl  T.  Durham.  D-N.C,  81. 
one  of  the  leaders  in  congressional  battles 
for  civilian  control  of  the  nation"8  atom- 
ic energy,  died  yesterday  in  a  Durham,  N.C, 
hospital. 

Mr.  Durham,  twice  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  served  In  the 
House  for  22  years  before  retiring  In  1961. 
In  announcing  his  retirement  he  told  news- 
men. "Theijtlme  comes  when  you  have  to  step 
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down.  I've  seen  too  many  hang  around  untU 
they  were  decrepit."  He  then  was  the  third 
Democrat  In  seniority  on  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

Mr.  Durham  became  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  when  It  was  es- 
tablished in  1946.  Working  mostly  behind  the 
scenes,  in  committees  and  cloalcrooms,  he 
seldom  spoke  from  the  House  floor. 

He  and  the  late  Sen.  Brlen  McMahon,  D- 
Conn..  were  credited  with  Influencing  Presi- 
dent Truman's  decision  to  develop  the  hydro- 
gen bomb  and  also  fought  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  as 
the  civilian  agency  that  it  eventually  be- 
came. 

A  native  of  Orange  County.  N.C..  Mr.  Dur- 
ham was  a  pharmacist  in  Chapel  Hill  before 
entering  politics.  He  served  on  the  Chapel 
Hill  City  Council,  the  district  school  board 
and  as  Chapel  Hill  city  commissioner  before 
his  election  to  Congress,  in  1938. 

In  that  election  the  Democratic  nominee 
died  12  days  before  the  general  election  and 
Mr.  Durham  was  selected  by  the  district 
Democratic  congressional  committee  to  take 
the  place  of  the  deceased  nominee.  There  was 
no  Republican  opposition. 

North  Carolina's  old  fcth  District  he  rep- 
resented was  formed  from  Orange.  Durham. 
Alamance  and  Guilford  counties. 

Mr.  Durham  held  a  pharmacy  degree  *rom 
the  University  of  North  Carolina.  During 
World  War  I  he  served  In  the  Navy  as  a  phar- 
macist's mate  and  after  the  war  he  became 
Interested  in  politics. 

(Prom  the  News  and  Observer,  Apr.  30.  1974] 
Former  Congressman  Carl  DtniHAM,  81,  Dies 

Durham. — Former  U.S.  Rep.  Carl  T.  Dur- 
ham, a  Democrat  who  represented  North 
Carolina's  old  6th  District  for  22  years  and 
then  retired  at  the  height  of  his  career  In 
1961.  died  Monday  at  Duke  University  Medi- 
cal Center. 

A  hospital  spokesman  said  Durham.  81.  had 
been  in  the  hospital  since  March  10  and  had 
been  In  declining  health.  Death  came  at  9:15 
a.m.,  the  spokesman  said.  Some  members  of 
his  family  were  at  his  bedside. 

Dvirham  was  first  elected  to  the  House  In 
1938  under  tmusual  circumstances.  The 
Democratic  Party's  nominee  died  12  days  be- 
fore the  general  election,  and  a  four-man 
nominating  committee  chose  Durham  to  take 
the  dead  man's  place  on  the  ballot.  There 
was  no  Republican  opposition. 

Durham  then  was  elected  to  10  mere  terms. 
His  district  Included  Orange.  Durham,  Ala- 
mance and  Guilford  counties. 

During  Durham's  years  In  Congress,  the 
United  States  went  through  a  world  war. 
entered  the  nuclear  age  and  gradually  began 
feeling  Its  way  into  the  space  age. 

He  was  twice  chairman  of  the  Joint  Atomic 
Energy  Committee  and  headed  an  early  space 
committee.  He  was  vice  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

In  January  1961,  Durham  did  what  many 
politicians  only  talk  about.  He  retired  to 
"spend  more  time  with  my  grandchildren." 

In  1959.  announcing  his  plans  to  retire  at 
the  end  of  the  term  he  was  then  serving. 
Durham,  then  66,  told  newsmen:  "I  have 
seen  too  many  members  hang  on  until  they 
become  decrepit.  When  my  term  expires,  I 
plan  to  go  back  to  Chapel  HUl  and  enjoy 
myself." 

Durham  wms  active  in  retirement.  His  days 
were  mostly  filled  with  hobbies — golf,  hunt- 
ing, woodwork.  In  1963,  he  told  The  Asso- 
cUted  Press,  "I'm  enjoying  myself,  taking 
my  time  about  doing  things  I've  always 
wanted  to  do,  some  of  them  going  back  to 
when  I  was  a  child." 

Durham,  an  Orange  County  native,  served 
In  the  Navy  during  World  War  I. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  School  of  Pharmacy,  and  be- 
fore his  election  In  1938,  Durham  worked  aa 
»   pharmacist    at    Eubanks    Drug    Store    In 
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Chapel  Hill.  Although  he  had  held  numerous 
city  and  county  offices  since  1922,  he  was 
relatively  unknown  outside  Orange  County 
in  1938. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  2  p.m. 
Wednesday  at  University  Baptist  Church  in 
Chapel  Hill.  Burial  wUl  be  in  Antioch  Church 
cemetery. 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  Mrs.  Louise  Jef- 
ferson Durham;  son,  Carl  T.  Durham  Jr.  of 
Wilmington:  daughters,  Mrs.  Willlard  Sessler 
of  Ashvllie,  Mrs.  Joe  WaU  of  Chapel  Hill 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Wyatt  of  Diirham;  stepsons. 
Bill  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Clyde  Jefferson  of 
Chapel  Hill;  stepdaughter,  Mrs.  Frank  Gos- 
sett  of  Charlotte:  sisters,  Mrs.  Tom  Andrews, 
Mrs.  Maude  Durham  and  Mrs.  Aubrey  Mc- 
Lennon  of  Chapel  Hill  and  Mrs.  William 
Lloyd  of  Raleigh:  brothers.  Alton  and  Ber- 
nard Durham  of  Chapel  HUl;  22  grandchil- 
dren. 

Carl   Dttrham   Possesses   "Absolute   Intec- 
Rrrr,  Sound  Judgment,  and  Sincere  Kind- 
liness TO  All  Comers" 
Carl  Durham  was  a  native  of  the  White 
Cross  community  six  miles  west  of  Chapel 
Hill,   the   oldest   of   nine   children   born   to 
Claude   and   Delia  Ann   Lloyd   Durham.   He 
was   born   Aug.   28,    1892,   in   the  house  his 
great-great-greatgrandfather,  Matthew  Dur- 
ham, built  in  1734  when  he  moved  from  New 
England  to  settle  on  the  plantation  near  the 
Haw  River. 

Mr.  Durham  was  reared  in  a  farm  family 
amidst  four-cent  cotton  and  in  his  boyhood 
days  split  crossties  and  harvested  wheat  with 
a  cradle.  He  attended  White  Cross  School  and 
then  Manndale  Academy  at  Saxapahaw 
where  he  played  on  the  first  high  school  foot- 
ball team  in  the  state.  He  also  pitched  and 
played  first  base  on  the  baseball  team. 

In  the  summer  of  1913  he  moved  to  Chapel 
HIU  to  work  at  Eubanks  Drugstore.  Prepar- 
ing to  enter  the  University  in  1915.  he  bor- 
rowed $50,  thinking  "it  was  an  awful  lot  of 
money.  .  .  ."  To  pay  his  way  through  the 
University  he  kept  up  with  his  $20  a  month 
Job  in  the  drugstore  and  supplemented  that 
salary  waiting  on  tables  at  the  University 
Inn.  As  a  student  at  Carolina  he  was  vice- 
president  of  his  pharmacy  class  and  a  mem- 
ber of  Kappa  PsI  pharmacy  fraternity. 
in  navy 
On  New  Year's  Day,  1918  he  enlisted  in  the 
Navy,  serving  as  a  pharmacist's  mate  in  the 
Navy  Hospital  Corps  for  the  final  period  of 
World  War  I.  He  was  released  on  Christmas 
Eve  that  same  year.  Less  than  a  week  later — 
on  Dec.  30,  1918.  he  married  Margaret  Joe 
Whltsett  of  Guilford  County,  and  began  his 
professional  career  as  a  pharmacist  for  Eu- 
banks Drugstore  In  Chapel  Hill. 

The  Durhams  had  five  chUdren:  Celia 
(Mrs.  Gregg  Murray) ,  who  died  in  1971;  Mary 
Sue  (Mrs.  Willard  Sessler  of  AshevlUe).  Carl 
Durham  Jr.  of  Wilmington;  Peggy  (Mrs.  Joe 
Thomas  Wall  of  Chapel  Hill)  and  Ann  Dur- 
ham Wyatt  of  Durham.  Mrs.  Durham  died 
on  Jan.  10.  1953.  On  June  8,  1961,  he  married 
Mrs.  Louise  Ashworth  Jefferson  of  Chapel 
HUl.  They  have  between  them  eight  chil- 
dren and  26  grandchUdren. 

Mr.  Durham  quickly  became  a  leader  In 
community  affairs  of  Chapel  HUl.  He  had 
helped  organize  the  Men's  Bible  Class  at  Uni- 
versity Baptist  Church  In  1914  and  been  Its 
president,  as  well  as  a  deacon  In  the  Church. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Chapel  HUl  Board 
of  Aldermen  1921-30  and  on  the  Chapel  HUl 
School  Board  1924-38.  and  served  eight  years 
on  the  Orange  County  Board  of  Commission- 
ers. He  was  also  a  charter  member  of  the 
White  Cross  Junior  Order  of  United  Ameri- 
can Mechanics,  a  member  of  University  Lodge 
No.  408  of  Masons  In  Chapel  HUl,  and  a 
charter  member  and  Commander  of  Chapel 
HUl  Poet  No.  Six  of  the  American  Legion. 

Chapel  HUl  Weekly  Editor  Louis  Graves 
wrote  of  him  In  1937:  "When  two  citizens  of 


Chapel  HUl  get  Into  a  discussion  about  some 
coQununity  enteiprlse  or  affair — like  the 
school  for  example,  or  street  Improvement, 
or  the  public  health  or  unemployment — be- 
fore they  get  through,  one  of  them  Is  more 
than  apt  to  say  'What  does  Carl  Durham 
think  about  it?'  Carl  Durham  possesses  the 
affection  and  respect  of  Chapel  Hill  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  Absolute  integrity,  an  ever 
lively  public  spirit,  sound  Judgment,  kind- 
liness to  all  comers,  no  matter  what  their 
stations,  an  utter  simplicity  In  speech  and 
manner — these  qualities  have  endeared  him 
to  everybody  in  the  viUage.  .  .  .  He  Just  wants 
to  give  all  the  help  he  can.  No  man  was  ever 
more  faithful  to  the  ideal  expressed  In  the 
words:   Public  offlce  is  a  public  trust." 

He  was  elected  to  the  UNC  Board  of 
Trustees  in  1937  and  served  many  years.  His 
alma  mater  honored  him  hi  1958  with  an 
honorary  doctorate  of  laws. 

Politics  was  an  avenue  to  public  service 
for  Carl  Durham.  He  had  served  on  the  State 
Democratic  Executive  Committee  and  man- 
aged the  Congressional  campaigns  in  Orange 
County  of  Prank  Hancock  of  Oxfcrd  and  Wil- 
liam Umstead  of  Durham. 

Umstsad's  retirement  at  the  end  of  his 
term  in  1938  was  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Dur- 
ham's Congressional  career. 

He  was  familiar  with  the  "New  Deal"  even 
before  going  to  Washington.  Mr.  Durham 
was  Cliairman  of  the  Orange  County  Board 
of  Commissioners  three  years  before  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  was  passed  in  1935.  He 
proposed  and  won  $22,000  federal  aid  in  the 
depth  of  the  depression  for  a  rural  electrifi- 
cation line  in  the  Calvander-Orahge  Grove 
area  of  Orange  County— the  first  rural  elec- 
trification project  in  the  country. 

An  extraordinary  chain  of  events  led  him 
to  Congress.  Judge  Lewis  Teague  of  High 
Point,  the  Democratic  nominee  for  Congress 
died  12  days  before  the  general  election  of 
Nov.  8,  1938.  There  was  no  Republican  candi- 
date. Teague  had  defeated  Oscar  Barker  of 
Durham  by  a  slhn  margin  in  a  second  primary 
election  that  spring. 

DEAtn,OCKED 

The  party's  executive  committee— one 
member  each  from  the  four  counties  of  the 
old  Sixth  District- Durham,  Orange,  Alam- 
ance, and  GuUford  Counties— met  In  Greens- 
boro all  day  on  Halloween,  Oct.  31  They 
were  ctMnpletely  deadlocked,  first  on  per- 
sonalities, then  as  to  what  section  of  the 
district  they  should  consider  for  their  choice. 
On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  of  their 
secret  deliberations  In  the  GuUford  County 
Courthouse  a  movement  started  In  Chapel 
HUl  In  Behalf  of  Carl  Durham.  Mr.  Durham 
himself  later  related  It  this  way: 

"I  was  swatting  flies  in  the  drug  store  win- 
dow and  looked  up  and  saw  Umstead  (Orange 
County  Rep.  John  W.  Umstead  Jr.)  com- 
ing in  the  door.  He  asked  'Do  vou  want  to  go 
to  Congress?'  'What  kind  of  liquor  have  you 
been  drinking?'  I  said." 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Um.stead  and  another 
local  political  wheel-horse,  Frederick  O.  Bow- 
man, had  contacted  an  Alamance  County 
friend  and  also  wired  their  suggestion  to  the 
Orange  County  member  of  the  pomlnating 
committee  In  Greensboro,  xmc  Journalism 
Prof.  Oscar  J.  (Skipper)  Coffin,  who  shortly 
presented  Durham's  name  for  the  flrst  time  as 
"the  best  citizen  in  the  Sixth  District."  At 
4  pjn.  the  committee  unanimously  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Durham. 

Mr.  Durham  learned  of  his  appointment, 
to  hU  surprise,  when  called  by  a  Greensboro 
Dally  News  reporter  late  that  afternoon.  Edi- 
tor Graves  caUed  his  selection  "the  most 
dramatic  incident  in  the  field  of  politics  In 
the  history  of  Chapel  HUl.  Mr.  Durham  was 
not  Just  a  dark  horse — he  was  super-dark. 
His  name  was  not  even  mentioned  untU  the 
second  day  of  the  troubled  deUberatlons." 
An  hour  after  learning  of  his  nomination, 
though,  Mr.  Durham  was  still  at  work  In 
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Eubanks  Drugstore,  filling  prescriptions  and 
mixing  sodas. 

TO    CON(»ESS 

John  Umstead  came  Into  the  store  with  a 
typed  acceptance  statement  for  him  to  sign. 
Mr.  Durham  agreed  to  serve  for  one  term.  As 
Umstead  left  the  Congressman-nominate  told 
him  "Walt  a  minute — the  least  I  can  do  Is 
give  you  three  cents  for  postage  on  that 
acceptance  letter."  Mr.  Umstead  laughed 
and  accepted  the  pennies  as  he  headed  for 
the  post  offlce. 

Thus  Mr.  Durham  went  to  Congress  for  the 
flrst  of  his  22  years  and  11  terms  without  a 
campaign.  He  bad  never  been  defeated  In 
a  political  conteet  to  that  time,  and  he  never 
was  later.  Though  he  had  serious  (^position 
for  re-election  several  times,  he  also  ran  twice 
with  no  opposition  at  all.  In  the  few  days 
after  his  selection  In  1938  and  before  the 
general  election  some  people  started  a  write- 
in  campaign  for  Oscar  Barker,  the  runner-up 
to  the  deceased  Teague,  but  it  didn't  de- 
velop significantly.  So  Carl  Durham  went  to 
Washington  on  New  Year's  Day,  1939,  to  ac- 
cept the  oath  of  office  as  a  member  of  the 
76th  Congress.  He  noted  later  that  he  re- 
turned to  the  capital  city  20  years  after 
going  there  as  a  naval  volunteer  In  World 
War  I — ^when  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, then  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
was  also  bis  "boss." 

Shortly  after  becoming  a  Congressman, 
when  he  returned  home  for  the  weekend,  he 
was  asked  how  he  Uked  his  new  $10,000  a 
year  Job.  "I  like  It  fine,"  he  replied,  "but  of 
course  I'm  used  to  drudgery." 

In  Washington  Mr.  Durham  quickly  made 
friends  with  another  freshman  Congressman. 
Lyndon  Johnson  of  Texas,  and  both  became 
charter  members  of  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy 
Committee  In  1945. 

Although  generally  considered  a  conserva- 
tive, Bep.  Durham  through  the  years  voted 
for  more  liberal  measures  than  most  of  his 
feUow  Tar  Heel  Congressmen.  His  four- 
county  Piedmont  North  CaroUna  district  was 
the  most  urban  and  largest  In  population  in 
the  state.  The  Congressman  noted  frequently 
that  It  was  "the  best  educated,"  too,  in  that 
It  bad  10  colleges  within  its  borders,  a  fact 
be  also  held  to  be  a  record. 

As  bis  flrst  term  drew  to  a  close  Carl  Dur- 
ham was  making  a  good  recMtl  as  a  neophyte 
Congressman.  House  Speaker  William  Bank- 
bead  of  Alabama  said  of  him.  "He  has  by  bis 
modesty  and  efficiency  endeared  himself  to 
aU  of  those  who  have  worked  with  hinr^  m 
Washington."  In  Chapel  HlU  three  of  bis 
friends,  banker  W.  E.  Thompson,  druggist 
Clyde  Eubanks.  and  UNC  Medical  School 
Dean  Dr.  Wm.  B.  Mac  Nlder  got  together  to 
become  his  flrst  campaign  committee.  They 
pubUsbed  a  modest  pamphlet  urging  his  re- 
election "as  a  man  of  conscience,  charity, 
capacity  and  courage  . . .  the  type  of  man  we 
want  to  represent  us  In  Washington  now  and 
for  a  long  time  to  come." 

Rep.  Durham  gained  a  reputation  as  a 
"champion  non-campaigner."  John  Umstead 
said  of  him,  "Carl  didn't  make  many 
speeches  and  I  doubt  If  be  kissed  one  baby 
In  the  22  years  be  was  In  Congress,  but  be 
was  never  too  busy  to  listen  to  somebody 
from  bis  district."  The  Congressman  himself 
said  be  campaigned  in  his  own  way :  "I  go  to 
a  lot  of  homecomings  and  family  reunions." 
A  friend  suggested  "this  noiseless  type  of 
campaign  seemed  to  suit  him  best." 

Prom  his  earUest  days  In  Congress,  Mr. 
Durham  generally  supported  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt's  "New  Deal"  programs. 
In  the  popiUarly  paclflstlc  era  of  the  late  '30s 
be  supported  revision  of  the  Neutrality  Act 
and  was  a  partisan  of  military  preparedness 
as  a  member  of  the  House  MlUtary  Affairs 
Committee. 


When  World  War  II  came  be  sponsored 
a  blU  creating  the  U.S.  Army  Pharmacy  Corps. 
As  a  member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  he  started  an  Investigation  that 
resulted  in  the  reform  of  the  Army  court- 
martial  system. 

Once  during  the  war  he  bad  a  narrow 
escape,  traveling  by  plane  on  a  Congressional 
Committee  tour  of  South  American  mlUtary 
bases.  The  pilot  discovered  the  plane  had 
been  sabotaged  and  the  cotter  pins  taken 
out  of  the  wings,  eliminating  the  craft's 
speed  control.  He  landed  the  plane  at  full 
speed,  losing  the  wings,  but  avoiding  In- 
Jury  to  all  aboard. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n  Congressman 
Durham  was  appointed  to  the  new  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Committee.  He  took  great 
interest  in  this  powerful  body's  work  through 
the  years,  later  ttecomlng  its  acting  chair- 
man as  senior  member.  "The  human  race 
cannot  afford  an  atomic  war,"  he  said.  He 
believed  that  the  U.S.  shoiUd  share  non- 
military  atomic  materials  and  know-how 
with  other  nations  of  the  world,  and  spon- 
sored the  original  atomic  energy  act  that 
kept  control  of  atomic  energy  out  of 
the  mUltary  realm.  In  later  years  he  came 
to  regard  his  work  on  that  program  as  his 
outstanding  accomplishment  in  Congress. 

He  worked  for  government  development  of 
atomic  power  for  {leace-tlme  industrial  use, 
but  also  urged  development  of  the  hydrogen 
bomb.  In  1951  he  sfKjnsored  a  House  rescAu- 
tion  calling  for  a  six-fold  expansion  of  Amer- 
ican atomic  programs. 

Through  his  years  in  Washington  Rep. 
Durham  generally  supported  the  Democratic 
administration's  programs,  opposed  limiting 
foreign  relief,  supported  economic  assist- 
ance to  other  countries,  favored  extension 
of  Selective  Service,  and  In  1950  sponsored 
civU  defense  legislation.  In  1951,  noting  the 
rising  tide  of  narcotic  addiction  in  the  coun- 
try, he  coauthored  a  bUl  tightening  drug 
laws.  He  won  unanimous  approval  in  the 
House  of  a  1949  biU  calling  for  a  $161  mU- 
llon  radar  network  around  the  U.S.  and 
Canada.  "It  seems  to  give  more  protection 
for  less  money  than  anything  else  I  have 
seen,"  he  said.  Later  In  the  year  be  held 
hearings  on  a  blU  to  commit  $300  mUUon  over 
a  five-year  period  for  development  of  a  super- 
sonic aircraft. 

He  attended  the  first  meeting  of  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency  in  Vienna 
in  the  summer  of  1957  and  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Atoms  for  Peace  Conference  In  Geneva 
In  the  summer  of  1955. 

In  1957  be  opposed  federal  aid  for  school 
construction,  along  with  aU  North  Carolina 
Congressmen,  but  he  later  changed  his  mind 
on  this  issue. 

Rep.  Durham  was  a  good  friend  of  both 
Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Truman.  Of  FDR 
during  World  War  II,  he  recalled,  "He  would 
tell  us  stories  about  the  war  .  .  .  and  he 
could  drink  everyone  else  under  the  table. 
He  was  confined  to  a  wheel  chair,  so  It  didn't 
matter  how  much  he  drank,  and  he  took 
advantage  of  It.  His  wartime  coUeague  In 
Congress,  Sen.  Harry  Truman,  reminded  him 
that  he'd  trained  In  World  War  I  as  an  artu- 
lerym&n  at  Camp  Butner.  Truman  was  also 
a  ClvU  War  buff  and  amateur  historian,  as 
was  Mr.  Durham. 

In  1964  Mr.  Durham  was  elected  honorary 
President  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  and  later  accepted  appointment 
as  a  special  consultant  to  the  body. 

In  his  retirement  years  be  continued  to 
enjoy  his  hobbles — particularly  his  lifetime 
avocation  of  tramping  through  the  woods 
around  White  Cross,  cultivating  wUd  turkey 
areas  and  hunting  turkey,  coons,  and  birds. 
He  also  enjoyed  his  growing  coUectlons  of 
works  of  fine  art,  antiques,  pipes,  guns,  and 
canes. 


[From  the  Chapel  HiU  Newspaper,  May  1, 

1974] 
Carl  Durham  Stood  Among  Those  Giants 
When  you  look  at  today's  Washington  with 
Its  poisoned  political  air  and  the  issue  of 
impeachment  hanging  incredibly  over  the 
nation's  capital,  you  can  appreciate  all  the 
more  the  kind  of  Congressman  Carl  Dvu"- 
ham  made  us. 

In  twenty-two  years  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, no  hint  of  scandal  ever  touched 
him.  Some  might  have  faiUted  him  for  his 
plain  and  ramblihg  oratorical  style  and  his 
political  charisma,  which  compared  with 
that  of  a  comfortable  old  shoe.  But  no  one 
ever  questioned  that  plain  and  simple  hon- 
esty and  flinty  integrity.  Some  mistook  his 
quiet  and  thoughtful  approach  to  congres- 
sional positions  for  plodding  and  indecision, 
and  his  reluctance  to  yield,  once  a  position 
had  been  taken,  for  muleheadedness.  But 
that  was  simply  his  way.  To  him.  It  was  the 
substance  not  the  style  that  mattered.  He 
was  incapable  of  glibness  and  political  dou- 
bletalk,  and  as  a  result  there  was  never  any 
doubt  as  to  where  he  stood.  Once  he  knew 
which  way  he  was  going  to  go,  then  you 
knew,  and  that  was  that.  Lobbyists,  political 
leverage,  and  other  pressures  were  totally  lost 
on  him  as  he  arrived  at  his  own  solemn  Judg- 
ment. And  that  Judgment  Invariably  was 
rooted  in  what  he  thought  was  right — for  his 
own  constituency,  for  North  Carolina,  and 
for  the  country,  never  for  his  own  political 
comfort. 

Carl  Durham  would  have  been  an  anachro- 
nism in  today's  political  scene  for  several 
reasons.  Take  his  campaigns  for  re-election. 
If  you  could  call  them  that.  His  attitude  was 
worse  than  casual:  It  seemed  to  be  down- 
right Indifferent.  Here  his  challenger  would 
be  hustling  aU  over  the  district  (the  old 
Sixth,  embracing  Durham,  Orange.  Alam- 
ance, and  Guilford)  speechifying,  shaking 
htmds.  stoking  barl>ecue,  and  generally  do- 
ing those  things  expected  of  a  supercharged 
campaigner.  The  Congressman  usually  re- 
sponded with  a  front-porch  effort.  He  would 
come  down  from  Washington  when  congres- 
sional work  permitted,  amble  about  the  Dis- 
trict saying  howdy  U  he  felt  the  urge,  and 
let  It  go  at  that. 

His  campaign  style  was  often  unsettUng 
to  his  supporters.  In  one  re-election  bid. 
when  many  figured  he  was  faced  with  a 
serious  chaUenge,  a  group  of  the  faithful  in 
Durham  raised  $20,000,  a  substantial  sum  in 
those  days,  for  a  campaign  war  chest.  The 
Congressman  didn't  touch  the  money,  and 
won  going  away.  ^ 

In  another  season,  organized  labor,  which 
never  counted  Carl  Durham  as  a  dear  friend, 
talked  Uncle  Ralph  Scott,  the  plain-spoken 
State  Senator  from  Alamance.  Into  challeng- 
ing the  Congressman.  Uncle  Ralph's  brother 
Kerr  was  a  United  States  Senator  at  the 
time  and  he  offered  a  helping  hand.  He  sent 
down  one  of  his  staff  members  to  organize 
Uncle  Ralph's  campaign  and  otherwise  lent 
bis  considerable  Influence  and  Senate  re- 
sources to  beef  up  the  challenge.  On  the 
face  of  it,  this  figured  to  be  Carl  Durham's 
most  serious  reelection  test.  When  he  finally 
got  around  to  It,  the  Congressman  mounted 
his  \isual  non-campaign  and  literally 
stomped  poor  Uncle  Ralph. 

The  Congressman  never  broke  a  sweat  seek- 
ing re-election,  taking  the  position  that  peo- 
ple knew  who  he  was  and  what  he  stood  for. 
If  they  wanted  him  to  continue,  fine:  if  they 
didn't,  well  that  would  be  all  right  too.  The 
secret  to  his  unbroken  string  of  successes 
was  that  people  trusted  blm.  They  knew 
him  to  be  a  man  of  great  character.  They 
knew  they  could  count  on  him  to  do  the 
right  thing  as  be  saw  It.  which  happened 
usually  to  be  the  way  they  saw  It  too.  He 
never  once  betrayed  their  trust,  and  that's 
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why  the  people  kept  on  sending  him  back 
to  Washington  term  after  term  until  he  fin- 
ally decided  to  call  it  a  day. 

There  were  giants  In  Congress  In  those 
days — Sam  Raybum,  Muley  Bob  Doughton, 
Bob  Clark— and  Carl  Durham  was  one  of 
them.  We  look  at  the  congregation  up  there 
now  and  wonder  where  they  all  went. 

Once  out  of  it.  Carl  Durham  turned  his 
attention  to  the  place  he  had  always  loved 
best.  Chapel  HUl.  He  had  all  those  rich  mem- 
ories and  he  worried  like  the  rest  of  us  about 
where  the  country  was  headed,  but  he  never 
looked  back  with  longing.  He  had  done  what 
he  set  out  to  do  and  he  had  done  It  uncom- 
monly well.  In  his  winter  years  he  was,  as 
much  as  anyone  we  have  ever  known,  a  man 
completely  fulfilled. 

[Prom  the  Chapel  HUl  Newspaper,  Apr.  29 

1974] 
Atteb  Extekded  IixNEss — Carl  Durham  Dies 
AT  THE  Age  of  81 
Carl  T.  Durham,  whose  Congressional 
career  spanned  22  years,  died  this  morning 
at  9:15  In  Duke  Hospital.  He  had  been  criti- 
cally 111  for  several  weeks. 

Mr.  Durham,  a  Democrat,  first  went  to 
Congress  from  Chapel  HUl  In  1938  and  served 
11  consecutive  terms. 

Although  he  was  generally  considered  a 
conservative  during  his  years  in  the  U.S. 
Congress,  Mr.  Durham  voted  for  more  liberal 
causes  than  his  fellow  North  Carolina  con- 
gressmen. He  was  a  strong  supporter  of 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt's  "New  Deal" 
programs. 

During  World  War  II  he  served  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  where  he  Intro- 
duced legislation  creating  the  U.S.  Army 
Pharmacy  Corps  and  initiated  reform  for 
the  Army  court  martial  process. 

He  was  a  supporter  of  military  prepared- 
ness as  a  member  of  the  House  Military  Af- 
fairs Committee. 

After  the  war  he  served  on  the  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Committee  and  became  its 
acting  chairman  as  senior  member.  He  was  a 
strong  supporter  of  atomic  energy  for  peace- 
time use. 

Mr.  Durham  attended  the  first  meeting  of 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  In 
the  summer  of  1957.  He  believed  strongly 
that  the  U.S.  should  share  non-mUltary 
atomic  energy  information  and  later  came  to 
regard  his  contributions  in  this  field  as  his 
most  important. 

He  actively  supported  programs  introduced 
by  Democratic  administrations,  and  was  a 
close  personal  friend  of  both  Franklin 
Roosevelt  and  Harry  Truman. 

Mr.  Dxirham  attended  the  University  here, 
where  he  was  vice  president  of  his  pharmacy 
class,  and  then  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  as  a 
pharmacist's  mate  during  World  War  I. 

He  returned  to  Chapel  Hill  following  the 
war  to  work  as  a  pharmacist  in  Eubank 's 
Drug  Store  and  begin  his  political  career. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Chapel  HUl  Board 
of  Aldermen  from  1921  to  1930  and  a  member 
of  the  School  Board  from  1924  to  1938.  He 
served  for  eight  years  on  the  Orange  County 
Board  of  Commissioners. 

He  was  elected  to  the  UNC  Board  of  Trus- 
tees In  1937  and  In  1958  was  awarded  an 
honorary  doctor  of  Uws  degree  by  the  Uni- 
versity. 

He  was  a  member  of  University  Baptist 
Church,  where  he  helped  form  the  men's 
Bible  class  and  served  as  a  deacon. 

He  was  a  Mason  and  a  member  of  Univer- 
sity Lodge  No.  408.  He  was  a  past  conunander 
of  Chapel  HUl  American  Legion  Post  No.  6. 

He  was  named  honorary  president  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  and 
later  served  as  a  consultant  to  that  orga- 
nization. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  widow.  Mrs.  Louise 
Durham  of  Chapel  HiU;  one  son,  Carl  Dur- 
ham Jr.  of  WUmlngton;  three  daughters, 
Urs.  WUUard  Seaslar  of  AabevlUe.  Mrs.  Joe 
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Thomas  Wall  of  Chapel  Hill,  and  Ann  Dur- 
ham Wyatt  of  Durham;  eight  grandchUdren 
and  26  great-grandchildren. 

Funeral  arrangements  were  Incomplete 
this  morning. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
first  experience  on  Capitol  Hill  was  as 
assistant  general  counsel  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  in 
1951,  23  years  ago. 

At  that  time,  my  own  Congressman, 
Graham  Barden,  was  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
North  Carolina  also  boasted  three  other 
outstanding  committee  chairmen  in  its 
delegation  at  that  time.  They  were  Har- 
old Cooley,  Agriculture;  Herbert  Bonner, 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries;  and 
Carl  Durham,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

Carl  Durham,  whose  memory  we  honor 
today,  served  in  this  House  for  22  years. 
He  was  a  gentle  and  compassionate  man 
and  one  who  felt  deeply  the  responsibil- 
ity to  serve  his  constituents  to  the  best 
of  his  ability. 

Like  my  own  predecessor,  Graham 
Barden,  he  announced  in  1960,  that  he 
would  not  be  a  candidate  to  succeed  him- 
self, and  like  Graham  Barden,  he  re- 
turned to  his  home  in  North  Carolina 
which  he  had  never  really  left  spiritu- 
ally. 

I  am  gratified  by  the  fact  that  this 
man  had  the  opportunity  of  enjoying 
more  than  13  years  of  well-deserved  rest 
and  serenity  following  his  service  here. 
He  was  not  a  spectacular  person;  not 
a  shouter  nor  a  publicity  seeker,  but  he 
served  his  constituents  in  the  Nation's 
greatest  legislative  body  in  a  manner  and 
with  a  dedication  which  is  an  example 
to  all  of  us  who  knew  him. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  a  bet- 
ter place  for  his  service  in  it. 

Mr.  PLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  sad- 
dened by  the  announcement  of  the  death 
of  our  beloved  and  respected  former  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Carl  Thomas  Dur- 
ham, late  a  Representative  of  North  Car- 
olina. I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
to  join  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  and  other  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  life,  character,  and 
public  service  of  this  outstanding  for- 
mer Member  of  the  House. 

By  any  criteria  and  standards,  Mr. 
Durham  would  be  classified  as  a  leader 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  during 
his  22  years  of  service  In  this  body.  He 
was  close  to  and  representative  of  the 
people  of  his  district  and  his  State.  He 
was  a  man  of  ability,  character,  and  in- 
tegrity. On  many  important  and  contro- 
versial issues  he  never  hesitated  to  take 
a  strong  position.  He  was  articulate  as 
an  advocate  of  legislation  which  he  sup- 
ported and  was  always  able  to  capably 
defend  that  position. 

At  the  time  of  his  retirement  from  the 
House,  he  was  vice  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and  a  sen- 
ior member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  On  these  two  commit- 
tees, Mr.  Durham  served  with  distinction 
and  dedication  during  a  most  critical 
period  in  our  history  both  in  the  defense 
area  and  in  the  development  of  atomic 
energy. 

Carl  Durham  made  many  contribu- 
tions to  the  House  of  Representatives, 


the  United  States,  to  his  native  State  of 
North  Carolina,  and  the  Sixth  District 
which  he  represented  with  distinction 
and  honor  for  22  years.  He  was  admired 
and  respected  by  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bors in  his  district  and  throughout  the 
State  of  North  Carolina.  He  was  equally 
admired  and  respected  by  those  col- 
leagues who  were  privileged  to  serve  with 
him  in  the  Congress. 

Mrs.  Flynt  joins  me  in  extending  to  his 
family  and  loved  ones  our  condolences 
and  heartfelt  sympathy. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  loss  of 
our  friend  and  colleague,  Carl  Durham, 
is  an  event  of  special  sadness  to  those 
of  us  who  worked  with  him  for  the  en- 
tire 22  years  he  served  as  a  Member  of 
this  House,  because  we  came  to  appre- 
ciate in  full  measure  his  many  attributes 
as  a  legislator  and  as  a  man.  His  strength 
of  character,  his  breadth  of  vision,  his 
scope  of  knowledge,  all  gave  substance  to 
the  fact  that  Carl  was  one  of  the  truly 
great  Members  in  the  history  of  this 
body.  He  was  a  man  of  principle  who 
shunned  expediency;  his  word  was  his 
bond.  Carl  brought  great  credit  upon 
himself,  his  district,  his  State,  and  his 
Nation  for  having  served  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  recalling  his  many 
sterling  qualities  we  do  not  overlook  the 
charm  and  the  wit  which  were  so  char- 
acteristic of  Carl — and  of  which  we  were 
fortunate  to  have  been  among  the  bene- 
ficiaries. A  true  Carolina  gentleman, 
Carl  never  wavered  in  his  loyalty  to  his 
Carolina  heritage.  His  positive  view  of 
life  and  the  conduct  of  public  affairs 
was  a  hallmark  of  his  approach. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  may  recall  that  Carl 
and  I  were  among  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
when  it  was  established  in  1947.  Prior  to 
that,  we  served  together  on  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee  for  several  years.  Carl 
was  assiduous  in  pursuing  his  commit- 
tee duties,  and  he  soon  emerged  as  a 
leading  figure  in  the  formulation  of  our 
national  defense  policy — before,  during, 
and  after  World  War  n.  Not  only  did  he 
favor  a  strong  national  defense,  but  he 
knew  precisely  what  such  a  policy  en- 
tailed in  terms  of  men  and  weapons,  as 
well  as  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  country,  all  of  us,  are 
the  poorer  today,  because  Carl  Durham 
has  departed,  but  we  are  the  richer  for 
his  having  been  among  us  for  a  time. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  POUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  specisd  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Breckinkidge)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LIMrriNG  TENURE  OF  FUTURE 
PRESIDENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Chamberlain) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.    CHAMBERLAIN.    Mr.    Speaker. 
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several  years  ago,  because  of  my  deep 
concern  about  the  division  within  the 
Nation  over  Vietnam,  and  after  giving 
the  matter  much  thought  and  study,  I 
introduced  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
.stitution  to  limit  the  tenure  of  future 
presidents  of  the  United  States  to  one 
term  of  6  years.  On  the  opening  day  of 
tliis  93d  Congress,  January  3,  1973,  I  re- 
introduced the  same  amendment  which 
is  House  Joint  Resolution  127. 

Much  has  happened  since  that  time  to 
strengthen  immeasurably  the  case  for 
such  a  change. 

Today,  I  would  ask  my  colleagues,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  to  reflect  again 
on  the  merit  of  this  proposal.  And  In 
doing  so,  I  would  ask  that  you  take  both 
a  long  view  and  a  short  view  of  American 
history. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  idea  is  not 
at  all  new.  In  fact,  it  is  a  very  old  sug- 
gestion. But  being  an  old  proposition 
does  not  necessarily  make  it  a  bad  one. 
Indeed,  the  fact  that  it  keeps  coming 
back  for  reconsideration  from  time  to 
time  and  is  debated  at  intervals  of  a 
few  decades  shows  that  it  attracts  tlie 
attention  of  succeeding  generations.  It 
refuses  to  die. 

As  you  may  well  know,  the  single  6- 
year  term  was  debated  at  the  constitu- 
tional convention  of  1787.  Considerable 
discussion  of  its  merits  took  place  at  that 
time,  and  I  think  it  is  quite  significant 
that  well  over  100  amendments  to  put  it 
into  effect  have  been  offered  since  the 
Constitution  became  operative. 

The  suggestion  has  been  supported  by 
notable  names  In  our  history.  President 
Jackson,  President  Polk,  President  Wil- 
liam Henry  Harrison,  President  Andrew 
Johnson.  President  Cleveland  and  Presi- 
dent Taft  all  endorsed  it  at  one  time  or 
another. 

In  1912,  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee i-ecommended  a  single  6-year 
term.  In  its  report  it  stated: 

The  President  should  ^oe  ineligible  to  a 
second  term,  because  being  ineligible  there 
wlU  be  no  temptation  improperly  to  use  the 
powers  and  patronage  of  that  exalted  office. 

The  report  also  said : 

It  will  make  the  President  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  whole  people  and  not  the  leader 
of  a  mere  faction  or  the  chief  of  a  political 
party. 

And  in  conclusion  the  committee  com- 
mented: 

This  amendment,  if  submitted  and  rati- 
fied, *lll  Increase  the  efBclency  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  President;  will  remove  the 
temptation  to  buUd  up  a  political  machine 
by  the  abuse  of  patronage  and  pwwer;  and 
save  the  President  from  the  humUlatlng  ne- 
cessity of  going  to  the  stump  to  repel  assaults 
made  upon  blm. 

A  year  later,  in  1913,  the  Senate  actu- 
ally approved  an  amendment  for  a  6-year 
tei-m,  but  President  Woodrow  Wilson  ob- 
jected to  it,  and  it  died  on  this  side  of  the 
Capitol. 

With  the  passage  of  time,  the  powers 
and  responsibilities  of  the  presidency 
have,  of  course,  increased  dramatically. 
If  there  were  reason  and  justification  for 
considering  such  a  course  of  action  60 
years  ago,  how  much  more  justified  we 
are  in  proposing  a  6-year  term  today 
when  the  burdens  of  that  high  office  have 
multiplied  to  previously  unlmaglned 
complexity. 


Several  years  ago,  the  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate,  Senator  Mansfield,  joined 
the  Republican  dean  of  that  body.  Sena- 
tor Aiken,  to  make  an  eloquent  plea  for 
such  an  amendment.  In  1971,  Senator 
Mansfield  told  a  Senate  subcommittee: 

It  is  just  Intolerable  that  a  President  of 
the  United  States — any  President,  whatever 
his  party — is  compelled  to  devote  his  time, 
energy  and  talents  to  what  can  be  termed 
only  as  purely  political  tasks. 

He  added  at  a  later  point: 

Surely  this  amendment  does  not  represent 
a  panacea  for  these  Uls  which  have  grown  up 
with  our  system  of  democracy.  But  it  would 
go  far,  I  think.  In  unsaddling  the  presidency 
from  many  of  these  unnecessary  political 
burdens  that  an  incumbent  bears. 

One  of  the  arguments  frequently  ad- 
vanced against  this  proposition  is  a 
statement  that  it  would  make  the  Presi- 
dent a  "lameduck" — a  person  on  his 
way  out  and  with  no  political  future,  and 
supposedly,  therefore,  without  incentive 
to  do  a  good  job. 

At  the  outset  let  me  reject  such  mis- 
use of  the  label  of  "lameduck."  By  defini- 
tion and  generally  accepted  usage,  a 
"lameduck"  Is  an  ofiBceholder  who  has 
sought  reelection  and  failed  to  win  it.  So 
the  term  is  a  misnomer  when  used  in  this 
particular  context. 

However,  to  answer  the  argument,  let 
us  use  the  term  loosely.  To  those  who 
have  doubts  about  a  single  6-year  term 
for  that  reason,  I  would  suggest  that 
second-term  Presidents  are  already 
"lameducks."  This  we  did  when  we 
adopted  the  22d  amendment  limiting  the 
President  to  two  terms.  Therefore,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  benefits  of  such  an 
amendment  would  outweigh  whatever  we 
might  lose  by  having  so-called  6-year 
"lameducks"  instead  of  4-year  "lame- 
ducks"  as  they  may  be  called  In  thpir 
second  terms. 

Such  a  change  would  give  our  Presi- 
dent more  time  to  attend  to  his  Immeas- 
urable and  ever-growing  duties — Chief 
of  State,  administrative  head  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  Commander  In  Chief  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  architect  of  our  for- 
eign policy,  as  well  as  of  the  domestic 
programs  to  assure  the  well-being  of  the 
state  of  the  Union,  and  the  political  head 
of  his  party.  These  are  tremendous  re- 
sponsibilities In  a  world  made  more 
dangerous  by  intercontinental  nuclear 
missiles  and  radically  shrunken  by  jet 
aircraft,  fantastic  commimications,  and 
our  recent  space  exploits.  I  believe  that 
today,  more  than  ever  before,  It  Is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  minimize  political  de- 
mands on  the  President,  so  that  he  can 
devote  his  full  attention  to  the  affairs  of 
state. 

The  amendment  would  minimize  or 
remove  a  lot  of  uncertainty — for  the 
President,  for  the  Nation,  and  for  the 
nations  that  deal  with  us. 

Let  us  briefly  examine  another  argu- 
ment raised  against  such  an  amendment, 
some  object  to  the  proposal  as  removing 
the  President  from  public  accountability, 
making  him  unresponsive  to  a  public 
which  he  will  not  have  to  face  In  another 
election.  This  is  a  valid  concern,  but  not, 
I  think,  a  real  danger. 

Any  President  wants  to  succeed  In  the 
oflace,  and  to  succeed  he  must  not  only 
win,  but  he  must  have  wide  popular  sup- 
port for  his  recommendations  and  pro- 


grams. Every  President  needs  support  in 
Congress  which  he  cannot  get  if  he  alien- 
ates himself  from  the  people.  Every  Pres- 
ident desires  the  continued  success  of  his 
political  party  and  the  philosophy  It  rep- 
resents. This,  too,  requires  popular  sup- 
port. Most  Presidents  will  want  to  have 
some  influence  on  the  choice  of  then- 
successors,  and  this,  too,  requires  popular 
support.  Finally,  any  President — ^being 
human — desires  to  be  well  thought  of  by 
his  countrymen.  He  wants  to  be  liked. 
All  of  these  considerations  will  Insure 
that  a  President,  even  imder  a  single- 
term  limitation,  will  be  sensitive  to  the 
needs  and  wishes  of  the  American  people. 

Then  there  is  the  notion  that  one  6- 
year  term  would  "freeze  in"  poor  Presi- 
dents by  lengthening  their  term  by  2 
years. 

It  is  my  view  that  such  an  amendment 
would  shorten,  not  lengthen,  the  tenure 
of  Presidents  since  in  actual  practice  the 
term  of  the  Presidency  has  become  a 
usual  8  years.  ,/X 

For  more  than  40  years,  every  Amer- 
ican President,  save  one,  has  served  more 
than  4  years  in  office.  The  one  exception 
was  President  Kennedy,  who  was  assas- 
sinated in  this  third  year  in  office,  and 
I  am  sure  that  most  observers  would 
readily  concede  that  he  would  have  been 
reelected  for  a  second  term. 

What  is  known  as  "the  power  of  the 
incumbency  '  is  well  exemplified  in  our 
presidency.  Most  Presidents  want  two 
terms  and  most  Presidents  get  two  terms. 
Their  names  become  household  words. 
Tliey  are  followed  by  a  press  corps  from 
throughout  the  Nation  and  the  world. 
On  short  notice,  their  faces  and  their 
statements  go  into  tens  of  millions  of 
homes  via  television. 

They  become  almost  unbeatable.  Their 
challengers  have  no  such  platforms  until 
just  weeks  before  the  election  date. 

At  this  point  in  our  history,  it  might 
be  well  to  speculate  on  how  different 
things  might  have  been  for  the  late  Pres- 
ident Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  our  in- 
cumbent President  who  succeeded  him. 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  had  they  been  elected 
to  single  6-year  terms. 

President  Johnson,  after  winning  elec- 
tion in  his  own  right  in  1964,  promoted 
the  "great  society"  as  his  major  domes- 
tic program  while  the  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  steadily  increased. 
The  resulting  combination  of  Federal 
spending  set  up  tremendous  economic 
pressures.  Yet  he  refused,  because  of 
political  considerations,  to  call  for  a  tax 
increase  to  provide  the  revenue  to  meet 
those  expenditures.  Today  we  are  still 
suffering  from  inflationary  pressures  that 
have  ensued. 

Indeed,  one  can  go  beyond  domestic 
policy  and  build  a  strong  case  that  the 
conduct  of  the  war  itself  might  well  have 
gone  differently  and  might  have  been 
concluded  earlier.  The  intransigence  of 
Hanoi  would  not  have  been  buoyed  bj- 
many  of  the  uncertainties,  including  the 
possibility  of  a  change  of  leadership. 

Mr.  Johnson,  after  he  was  out  of  office. 
Indicated  he  had  given  a  lot  of  thought 
to  a  single  term  and  that  he  leaned  that 
way.  Here  is  what  he  said  in  a  television 
Interview  of  1972  with  Walter  Cronkite 
of  CBS  News: 

I  believe  that  If  a  man  knew  that  he  just 
had  one  term  and  he  had  to  get  everything 
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through  In  six  years,  that  he  didn't  have 
to  play  to  any  political  group  and  he  didn't 
have  to  satisfy  any  segment  of  our  society 
and  this  was  the  only  chance  he  was  going 
to  have  and  he  couldn't  put  it  off.  I  think  It 
would  probably — and  I  say  probably — be  in 
the  best  Interest  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  now  turn  to  a  Pres- 
ident of  my  own  party.  President  Nixon, 
whose  possible  impeachment  is  under 
study  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  this 
House. 

Had  he  been  elected  to  a  single  6-year 
term.  I  feel  sure  there  would  have  been 
no  Watergate.  Certainly  there  would 
have  been  no  "creep."  There  would  have 
been  no  one  raising  campaign  funds — 
legal  or  otherwise — for  his  reelection. 
There  would  have  been  no  "political 
adolescents,"  in  the  phraseology  of  Vice 
President  Gerald  Ford,  running  the  cam- 
paign and  carrying  out  illegal  and  un- 
ethical acts. 

Mr.  Nixon  would  have  been  in  a  much 
better  position  to  follow  up  on  the  bril- 
liant initiatives  he  made  with  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  addition,  he  would 
have  had  much  more  time  to  devote  to 
his  domestic  programs  and  to  work  with 
the  Congress  in  solving  the  multitude  of 
problems  we  have  right  here  at  home. 
We  improved  the  Constitution,  in  my 
opinion,  when  we  adopted  the  22d 
amendment  and  limited  our  President 
to  two  4-year  terms.  , 

We  made  a  further  improvement^hen 
we  adopted  the  25th  amendment  which 
was  exercised  for  the  first  time  last  De- 
cember in  filling  the  Vice-Presidency. 
And  in  that  amendment  we  also  pro- 
vided for  the  Vice  President  to  become 
Acting  President  should  the  need  arise — 
as  it  did  arise  with  President  Wilson  and 
President  Eisenhower,  among  others. 

That  is  progress.  That  is  giving  sub- 
stance to  the  oft-heard  statement  that 
our  Constitution  is  a  living  document 
that  can  be  changed  to  accommodate 
the  needs  of  the  times. 

But  it  is  not  as  much  progress  as  the 
Congress  is  capable  of  providing,  or  as 
much  as  I  believe  the  American  people 
want  and  are  ready  to  accept. 

The  Senate  has  enacted  rather  sweep- 
ing proposals  to  strengthen  the  laws  gov- 
ening  campaign  financing.  That  is  all 
very  well,  and  in  due  course  I  am  sure 
this  House  will  consider  them  and  work 
its  will.  But  as  to  the  Presidential  con- 
test, it  is  my  contention  that  these  pro- 
posals treat  the  symptoms  while  ignor- 
ing the  illness. 

The  Nation's  needs  and  our  recent 
traumas  clearly  indicate  that  we  should 
abolish  second-term  Presidential  elec- 
tions. When  we  do  that,  and  only  then, 
will  we  be  on  the  clear  path  toward  the 
urgently  needed  and  fundamental  im- 
provement in  the  highest  political  office 
in  the  land. 

We  need  to  get  reelection  activity  out 
of  the  White  Hotise — and  we  need  to  get 
the  White  House  out  of  reelection  ac- 
tivity. And  I  mean  really  get  it  out,  root 
and  branch,  just  as  much  and  just  as 
soon  as  we  possibly  can,  rather  than 
camouflage  it  by  sending  It  a  few  doors 
up  Pennsylvania  Avenue  or  over  to  the 
offices  of  the  national  political  commit- 
tees. 
ITie  time  to  move  is  now — while  so 
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much  that  Is  wrong  under  the  present 
system  is  apparent  to  all  and  while  the 
country  not  only  is  eager— but  is.  In  fact, 
demanding,  genuine  election  reform. 

Now  I  am  not  advocating  that  there  is 
any  magic  in  the  concept  of  one  term  of 
6  years.  As  I  view  it,  6  years  is  simply 
a  compromise  between  4  years  and  8 
years.  If  the  Congress,  in  its  wisdom, 
concluded  that  a  single  term  of  4  years, 
or  5,  would  be  better,  that  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  me.  My  point  is  only  this — 
that  it  is  time  for  action — time  to  get 
some  movement  rolling. 

But  the  principle  that  should  not  be 
compromised  is  the  ending  of  all  reelec- 
tion activity  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  In  brief,  and  I  would  hope 
that  there  would  be  broad  agreement  on 
this,  what  I  would  like  to  do  is  to  get 
the  President  down  off  the  stump  and 
give  him  more  time  to  work  on  his  job 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  country  and 
of  all  our  citizens. 

The  need  is  great.  The  time  is  right. 
It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  get  some  action 
started  yet  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  owe  it  to  the  Presi- 
dency, but  more  importantly,  I  feel  it  is 
our  obligation  to  the  coimtry. 


BOB  SIKES  SPEAKS  TO  THE  ADJU- 
TANT GENERALS  ASSOCIATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Randall)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked 
for  this  time  at  the  conclusion  of  legis- 
lative business  today  to  read  Into  the 
Record  the  remarks  of  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Florida.  Bob  Sikes.  deliv- 
ered at  the  Adjutant  Generals  Associa- 
tion meeting  on  Tuesday  evening.  May 
14  at  Boiling  Field  Air  Force  Base. 

Present  were  most  of  the  adjutant  gen- 
erals of  our  50  States  as  well  as  many  of 
their  staff  from  their  respective  States. 
It  was  a  colorful  evening. 

But  while  it  was  a  pleasant  evening, 
it  was  also  a  productive  evening  for  those 
out  of  uniform  who  happened  to  be  guests 
and  have  the  privilege  to  listen  to  the 
commonsense  comments  of  a  man  who 
is  so  well  qualified  to  speak  on  our  de- 
fense posture. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  first  pro- 
ceeded to  assail  the  proposal  by  some 
misguided  individuals  that  we  cut  $11 
billion  from  this  year's  military  expen- 
ditures which  he  said  would  mean  the 
elimination  of  new  weapons  systems  in 
their  entirety  and  leave  the  field  of  mod- 
ernization completely  to  the  Russians. 

Next  week  we  will  debate  on  the  House 
floor  the  Armed  Services  procurement  bill 
and  I  commend  to  my  colleagues  to  read 
and  study  the  comments  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  before  we  engage  in 
that  debate  next  week. 

The  speech  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  Bob  Sixes  Is  not  only  accurate 
as  to  its  facts,  it  is  at  the  same  time, 
both  informative  and  hard  hitting.  I 
came  away  from  listening  to  him, 
inspired. 

When  crippling  amendments  are  being 
offered  on  the  military  authorization  bill 
next  week,  it  behooves  us  all  to  work  just 


a  little  bit  harder  to  defeat  these  amend- 
ments. In  a  few  words,  the  message  of 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  is  that  we 
cannot  let  ourselves  become  inferior  to 
any  other  power  in  the  world— we  must 
remain  militarily  secure. 

The  speech  follows: 
Speech  or  Congressman  Bob  Sikes  to  the 

Adjutant  Generals  Association.  Mat  14 

1974 

I  assure  you  I  am  proud  to  meet  with 
you  and  I  am  proud  that  you  have  honored 
me  in  such  a  distinctive  way.  I  realize  this 
is  no  ordinary  award.  I  accept  It  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  motives  which  inspire  you  and 
others  who  believe  in  patriotism,  who  be- 
lieve in  our  country,  believe  In  Its  flag,  be- 
lieve in  its  God.  and  who  are  proud  to  serve 
in  our  country's  uniform. 

There  is  a  serious  need  to  acquaint  the 
people  of  our  country  with  the  true  facts 
on  the  nation's  military  posture.  I  have  never 
seen  a  time  when  I  believed  the  average 
American  wanted  a  militarily  weak  nation 
or  when  he  would  not  be  willing  to  support 
adequate  expenditures  for  an  effective  de- 
fense. I  believe  that  America  has  always 
been  defense  minded. 

Yet  we  find  one  instance  after  another 
where  demands  are  being  made.  In  and  out 
of  Congress,  for  cuu  in  defense  funding. 
Some  of  these  demands  are  from  highly 
placed  individuals.  These  are  fully  pub- 
licized. In  contrast,  the  news  media  tells 
very  little  about  the  status  of  defense  fund- 
ing, or  about  the  growing  strength  and  im- 
proved modernization  of  Communist  world 
forces.  One  of  two  things  is  happening.  Either 
there  are  not  enough  people  who  are  telling 
the  true  facts  about  defense,  or  there  are 
not  enough  publications  which  are  printing 
the  facts. 

There  are  many  who  stress  the  need  for 
adequate  funding  for  defense  and  who  tell 
of  the  growing  disparity  between  our  forces 
and  the  Russian  Forces.  Included  are  rank- 
ing members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees and  the  Armed  Services  Committees  of 
the  Congress.  These  talks  generally  are 
ignored  by  the  news  media.  But  criticism 
of  the  military,  even  by  first-term  experts, 
always  appear  to  be  prominently  noted. 

The  Washington  Post  of  today  carried  a 
three-column  item  with  bold  headlines  stat- 
ing 'defense  ex-aldes  urge  911  bUUon  budg- 
et cut."  This  recommendation,  which  was 
fully  and  carefully  reported  by  the  Post, 
comes  from  a  21 -man  group  headed  by  a 
former  assistant  secretary  of  defense.  He  also 
was  a  defense  and  foreign  policy  advisor  to 
Senator  Muskie  and  to  Senator  McGovern. 
I  think  that  tells  us  all  we  need  to  know 
about  this  particular  group.  But  the  fact 
remains  they  get  headlines. 

They  want  to  cut  »ll  billion  from  this 
year's  military  expenditures.  They  want  to 
eliminate  the  new  weapons  systems  almost 
in  their  entirety.  Leaving  the  field  of  mod- 
ernization almost  completely  to  the  Rus- 
sians. They  want  to  cut  back  on  conventional 
forces.  This  would  complete  the  Job  of  leav- 
ing us  at  the  mercy  of  the  Russians. 

They  want  to  cut  the  request  for  funds 
for  Indochina  by  TSCf.  This  should  Insure 
a  speedy  takeover  of  the  entire  area  by  the 
Communists,  something  they  have  not  been 
able  to  accomplish  despite  an  effort  which 
has  been  going  on  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
They  don't  even  want  to  leave  money  In  the 
budget  to  take  care  of  Increased  pay  or  cost 
escalations  due  to  Inflation.  In  other  words, 
they  recommend  cutting  back  America's  de- 
fense even  more  than  the  Russians  have 
urged  at  the  SALT  talks. 

Yet  groups  like  this  can  get   nationwide 
publicity,  whUe  people  who  believe  in  de- 
fense can't  get  the  time  of  day  from  the 
news  media. 
Now  I  want  to  congratulate  the  adjutant 
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generals  association,  the  National  Guard  As- 
sociation, and  the  members  of  the  National 
Guard  for  the  dramatic  way  In  which  you  are 
refuting  the  statements  that  It  no  longer 
is  possible  to  obtain  sufficient  personnel  In 
time  of  peace,  without  a  draft,  for  effective 
reserve  components.  The  example  the  Na- 
tional Guard  has  set  in  recent  weeks  shows, 
despite  the  obstacles  to  recruiting — and  there 
are  serious  obstacles — that  the  Job  can  and 
is  being  done  Insofar  as  the  National  Guard 
is  concerned.  Possibly  there  are  reasons  why 
task  is  a  little  less  difficult  for  the  Guard, 
but  you  have  set  an  excellent  example  for 
other  reserve  components  to  seek  to  follow.  I 
think  you  have  breathed  new  life  Into  the 
program. 

To  support  that  effort,  there  should  be 
more  positive  action  by  the  Congress  on  the 
six-pack  plan  or  incentives  for  reserve  serv- 
ice. New  legislation  is  vital  to  the  retention 
of  experienced  manpower  and  the  recruit- 
ment of  new  manpower — and  womanpower. 
I  am  concerned  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  giving  less  than  wholehearted  sup- 
port to  this  program,  but  that  Is  not  a  reason 
for    Congress    to    delay. 

The  servicemen's  group  life  Insurance  bill 
is  a  good  beginning,  but  it  isn't  enough.  We 
need  a  realistic  widow's  equity  program  and 
we  should  provide  an  equity  in  the  retire- 
ment system  for  those  men  and  women  who 
have  contributed  their  services  faithfully  but 
have  not  reached  the  magic  age  of  60  and 
become  full  participants  In  the  retirement 
system.  There  also  is  the  matter  of  enlist- 
ment and  reenlistment  bonuses.  I  don't  think 
the  delays  In  Congress  are  an  Indication  of 
"Up-servlce"  only.  They  have  principally 
been  the  result  of  competition  with  other 
pressing  national  legislation. 

There  Is  a  reason  for  apprehension  about 
the  attitude  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
toward  the  Guard  and  Reserve  compdiipnts  In 
general. 

Most  of  you  will  recall  the  McNamara 
proposal  of  the  1960'b  which  would  largely 
have  decimated  the  Guard  Reserve  com- 
ponents. He  was  a  very  able  but  a  computer- 
oriented  Secretary  of  Defense  whose  com- 
puters told  him  the  Guard  and  Reserves  of- 
fered little  return  for  the  coets  Involved.  He 
never  accepted  their  potential  for  effective 
service.  Their  essentiality  for  quick  mobiliza- 
tion and  their  contributions  In  previous  wars 
in  the  nation's  defense  were  lost  on  him. 

The  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
spearheaded  the  fight  to  keep  the  Guard  and 
Reserve  components  strong  numerically.  The 
effort  was  Joined  by  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  which  produced  legislation 
spelling  out  Reserve  programs.  With  the  help 
of  Guard  units  and  reservists  nationwide  we 
weathered  the  storm.  Unfortunately,  some  of 
the  real  thrust  of  the  effort  was  lost  when 
Mr.  McNamara  refused  to  use  the  Guard  and 
Reserves  In  any  appreciable  way  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Only  the  Air  Force  took  realistic  advan- 
tage of  Its  Reserve  forces  in  that  conflict, 
and  their  services  were  Invaluable. 

When  Mel  Laird  became  Secretary  of  De- 
fense a  more  practical  view  on  the  Guard 
and  Reserve  components  was  adopted.  He 
committed  the  administration  to  use  the 
Guard  and  Reserves  In  future  national  emer- 
gencies. It  was  also  his  policy  to  Improve  and 
modernize  the  Reserve  components.  But  as 
often  as  not.  the  anticipated  equipment  has 
wound  up  In  Southeast  Asia  or  other  areas 
of  emergency  requirement,  even  Including 
Israel. 

Through  all  of  this,  the  Nation's  Reservists 
maintained  their  patriotic  devotion  to  the 
service  of  their  choice  and  their  support  of 
the  Nation's  defense  needs. 

We  began  this  year  with  strong  hopes  for 
new  recognition  of  the  place  of  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserves  In  the  total  force  con- 
cept. Now,  to  the  surprise  and  dismay  of 
friends  of  the  Reserve  components,  there  Is  a 
new  threat.  This  Is  the  battle  of  the  "48-K." 


The  proposed  reduction  of  Reserve  spaces 
would  affect  In  particular  the  Army  and  the 
Air  National  Guard.  I  am  glad  to  tell  you 
that  Congress  is  alert  to  the  problem  and  has 
had  extensive  hearings  on  the  subject,  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services  Is 
sending  to  the  floor  legislation  which  specifi- 
cally establishes  strong  levels  In  the  Reserves 
which  are  consistent  with  their  liecds.  and 
this  Includes  retention  of  Air  National  Guard 
units.  However,  this  battle  has  Just  been 
Joined.  The  outcome  will  not  be  known  for 
months. 

Many  of  us  In  Congress  believe  In  the  total 
force  concept,  and  we  believe  It  must  be  fol- 
lowed as  a  powerful  policy.  We  believe  In  the 
citizen-soldier  philosophy.  And,  If  given  the 
support,  the  equipment  and  the  training 
which  are  required,  the  National  Guard  and 
Reserves,  with  the  active  forces,  can  and 
will  effectively  provide  the  deterrent  to  ag- 
gression which  will  keep  our  Nation  safe  and 
secure  and  at  peace.  But  I  must  warn  you 
again  there  are  some  In  Congress  who  do  not 
share  your  concern  and  mine  for  a  strong 
national  defense.  You  can  help  to  educate 
those  who  need  educating. 

Yes,  It  Is  Important  to  maintain  strong 
Guard  and  Reserve  forces.  A  salient  fact  Is 
being  overlooked  by  the  budget-makers. 
America's  regular  forces  are  slowly  being 
priced  out  of  existence.  In  the  makeup  of 
the  nation's  defense  forces,  we  cannot  Ignore 
the  increased  cost  of  defense  and  the  shrink- 
ing defense  budget.  These  work  at  cross- 
purposes  with  each  other.  We  are  spending 
a  lower  percentage  of  the  national  budget  for 
defense  than  we  have  since  the  early  1960's. 
The  danger  Is  that  so  little  of  the  smaller  de- 
fense dollar  now  goes  to  buy  weapons  and 
equipment.  60%  of  our  defense  dollar  Is  pay 
for  people  In  and  out  of  uniform.  In  Russia, 
pay  Is  less  than  35  Tc.  »340 — $3.85.  Very  slm- 
pie  arithmetic  tells  us  the  Russian  forces  are 
getting  twice  as  much  equipment  for  a 
defense  dollar  as  we  do.  Long  ago.  we  learned 
to  dispense  with  the  dream  that  ours  Is  bet- 
ter simply  because  It's  American.  Some  of 
our  equipment  Is  better.  Some  of  It  Isn't  as 
good.  The  Russians  have  more  equipment 
that  is  new  and  fully  modern,  and  that  Is 
a  serious  matter. 

This  tells  you  why  the  Guard  and  Reserves 
offer  today's  best  bargain  In  defense.  The 
nation  gets  more  manpower  per  dollar  from 
its  Reserve  components.  This  Is  not  to  say  we 
can  dispense  with  the  regular  forces.  But  to 
get  the  equipment  we  need,  the  nation  may 
have  to  cut  back  on  the  strength  of  the 
regulars  and  Increase  that  of  the  Reserves. 
Whatever  happens,  this  Is  not  a  time  for 
excessive  cuts  in  the  Reserve  ccHnponents. 
They  should  be  strengthened,  not  weakened. 

As  part  of  this  program,  there  must  be  new 
understanding  and  acceptance  by  the  Guard 
and  Reserves  that  they  are  again  a  vital  part 
of  the  nation's  defense.  Given  this  goal  and 
this  responsibility,  they  must  train  as  they 
have  never  trained  before.  They  must  take 
every  step,  think  and  work  In  every  required 
moment,  to  be  prepared  for  war.  The  Guard 
and  Reserve  forces  must  not  let  themselves 
be  thought  of  as  a  sanctuary  of  any  sort  or 
to  any  degree.  There  wUl  be  no  place  for  the 
"summer  soldier"  and  the  "sunshine  pa- 
triot." 

The  suddenness  with  which  the  outbreak 
of  war  occiu-red  In  the  Middle  East  has  em- 
phasized again  the  essentiality  of  an  ade- 
quate defense  and  firm  policies  for  America. 
The  way  that  the  Russians  tried  to  take  over 
In  the  Middle  East  during  the  October  war 
when  they  felt  that  we  were  too  engrossed 
with  our  own  problems  to  stand  up  to  them 
should  be  ample  evidence  of  what  lies  ahead 
at  any  time  the  Russians,  or  even  the  Chi- 
nese, feel  they  are  strong  enough  to  stand  us 
down.  There  are  still  predator  nations  in  the 
world — nations  bent  on  world  domination — 
nations  which  will  use  every  tool,  from  di- 
plomacy to  stark  force,  to  accomplish  their 


purposes.  We  can't  depend  on  the  good  will 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  to  Insure  our  survival. 

The  war  in  the  Middle  East  started  with 
very  little  warning.  The  Israelis  had  to  mobi- 
lize after  the  fighting  began,  and  this  cost 
them  heavily — nearly  every  home  had  a  ca=;- 
uality.  We  would  have  even  less  time  before 
a  first  strike  by  our  enemies.  The  savagery  of 
the  fighting  and  the  heavy  losses  In  men  and 
equipment  suffered  by  both  sides  should  give 
us  a  foretaste  of  what  war  would  be  like  If 
the  Russians  move  in  Europe  after  a  first 
strike  with  ICBM's  against  our  own  land. 

The  Russians  have  among  their  naval  ship- 
yards one  submarine  base  with  more  con- 
struction capacity  than  all  of  ours  combined. 
They  are  building  full-scale  aircraft  carriers 
for  the  first  time.  They  have  a  new  long- 
range  bomber,  more  fighter  aircraft  than  we. 
and  three  to  four  times  as  many  tanks  and 
armored  personnel  carriers.  They  aren't  ploy- 
ing games. 

The  United  States  now  is  beginning  to  feel 
the  pinch  of  the  SALT  I  talks.  The  harsh 
facts  are  that  the  Soviets  are  embarking  on 
a  new  multl-blllion  dollar  ICBM  technology 
development  and  deployment  program.  Ttie 
SALT  talks  permit  the  Soviets  to  gain  a  de- 
cided strategic  advantage  over  the  U.S..  if 
they  choose,  and  they  undoubtedly  now 
choose  to  do  so.  We  were  out-maneuvered  in 
SALT  I  by  the  classic  communistic  chess 
campaign  of  trading  a  pawn  for  a  knight. 
We  gave  up  a  superior  missile  defense  tech- 
nology and  we  conceded  the  Soviets  a  quan- 
titative ICBM  superiority  which  they  are 
now  converting  to  a  qualitative  ICBM  su- 
periority. 

I  seek  to  state  the  facts  which  America 
needs  to  know  and  which  most  of  you  al- 
ready know.  Let's  be  certain  that  we  are  help- 
ing to  insure  that  America  does  realize  that 
our  military  might  Is  being  overtaken  and 
can  soon  become  Inferior.  I  want  this  coun- 
try to  be  militarily  secure.  I  think  It  Is  nec- 
essary for  our  survival. 

Now  listen  to  this.  As  of  June  1974  the 
number  of  personnel,  military  and  civilian, 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  will  be  3.203.- 
000.  The  latest  available  figures  from  HEW 
on  welfare  recipients  for  the  end  of  calen- 
dar 1973  were  nearly  15  million  people.  These 
15  million  people  represent  needy  individuals, 
most  of  whom  have  no  other  means  of  live- 
lihood, but  none  of  them  are  required  to 
contribute  their  work  or  to  do  anything 
else  to  help  make  America  better.  And  the 
cost  is  $22  billion  a  year.  We  afford  these.  So 
let's  not  talk  about  not  being  able  to  afford 
the  cost  of  national  security. 

It  is  easy  to  assume  that  we  are  secure, 
to  think  only  of  the  things  around  us  to  con- 
cern ourselves  primarily  with  domestic  prob- 
lems, some  of  which  have  been  very  serious 
indeed.  How  Important  It  will  be  when  we 
can  resolve  some  of  these  problems,  when 
we  can  get  impeachment  and  Watergate  be- 
hind us.  People  are  tired  of  both,  and  for 
good  reason.  All  of  this  should  be  concluded 
one  way  or  another.  It  Is  so  essential  that 
we  achieve  a  better  understanding  between 
the  Administration  and  Congress.  It  is  time 
to  get  on  with  America's  work.  There  Is  much 
to  do  at  all  levels. 

There  are  vital  Issues  to  be  faced — the 
state  of  the  economy,  clean  government, 
crime  control  and  an  end  to  terrorist  activ- 
ities, drugs  in  the  schools.  Inflation,  energy 
problems,  national  defense,  all  the  rest.  We 
should  be  about  It.  There  Is  new  concern 
about  the  crime  because  of  the  Inability  of 
the  law  enforcement  agencies  to  cope  In  a 
fully  effective  way  with  Increasing  terrorist 
activities  and  with  Incidents  such  as  the 
Hearst  case.  126  FBI  agents  should  have  been 
able  to  do  more  than  they  have  In  the  Hearst 
case  in  the  more  than  three  months  since  this 
situation  developed. 

Yet.  President  Garfield  said,  In  another  pe- 
riod of  national  crisis.  "God  reigns,  and  the 
Government  at  Washington  still  lives! 
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The  American  Government  still  stands  and 
BO  does  our  confidence  In  our  basic  system 
of  government.  When  problems  occur,  we  will 
find  ways  to  solve  them  and.  hopefully,  to 
prevent  their  recurrence. 

Now  lefs  take  a  look  at  the  fact  that 
tlipre  have  been  major  Improvements. 

The  great  majority  of  the  people  are  bet- 
ter educated  and  better  paid  and  are  living 
better  than  ever  before  In  history. 

Also,  we  are  paying  higher  taxes.  We  don't 
like  a  lot  of  things  we  see  and  hear.  But 
where  else  in  the  world  do  you  find  so  many 
2- car  families — or  more,  depending  on  the 
number  of  teenagers — 2-house  families,  color 
TVs  upstairs  and  down,  power  mowers,  mlni- 
blkes,  and  swimming  pools.  We  dont  Bave 
chfld  labor,  sweat  shops,  kerosene-lit  houses, 
mud  roads,  soup  linej,  ar.d  old  soldiers  sell- 
ing apples.  The  point  is  our  country  has  sur- 
vived experiences  much  worse  than  Water- 
gate or  the  current  Inflation  or  the  energy 
crisis.  But  If  you  still  think  America  Is  in 
trouble,  look  around  you  at  other  countries. 
Ask  the  people  who  have  been  to  those  coun- 
tries. Them  make  your  choice. 

So  lets  forget  the  scare  stories,  the  dire 
predlcuoos  of  wreck  and  ruin,  the  veiled 
insinuations  that  all  government  is  dis- 
honest. Just  look  around  at  what  has  been 
accompUsJicd  and  what  can  be  ahead.  Think 
of  what  is  right  with  America  and  think  on 
the  fact  that  you  are  an  American. 

Yes,  we  live  in  a  wonderful  and  great  Na- 
tion where  opportunities  are  brighter,  but  so 
are  responsibUlties  greater.  Our  America  Is 
not  a  perfect  Nation,  but  It  stands  head  and 
shoiUders  above  all  the  rest. 

There  are  many  who  complain  about 
America  while  they  partake  of  its  bounty. 
In  thia  age.  It  la  popular  to  decry  the  old 
virtues,  to  tell  what  Is  wrong  about  the  sys- 
tem. These  are  the  troublemakers — the  ones 
wlio  complain.  Don't  listen.  Be  one  who 
buUds — who  offers  something  better.  Be  one 
of  those  who  sees  the  greatness  of  America 
and  Is  proud  to  work  to  overcome  our  short- 
comings so  that  it  will  be  a  better  America 
on  tomorrow.  We  dont  want  to  Junk  the  best 
system  man  ever  devised.  We  Just  want  to 
make  it  better. 

In  this  fragile  existence  we  share,  it  Is 
faltb  In  sometmng  that  can  provide  the 
buman  ship  with  a  strong  and  true  keel  ade- 
quate for  life's  voyage.  Despite  her  troubles 
and  her  shortcomings.  I  believe  In  Amer- 
ica— In  America's  future — In  America's  God. 
Now.  as  in  every  age,  a  commitment  to  the 
American  people  to  historic  Ideals  Is  needed. 
You  and  I  can  help  to  preserve  those  Ideals. 
Thia  la  a  part  of  the  fight  for  the  America 
we  loTe. 

All  of  us  in  this  great  land  are  Americans. 
We  are  tbe  descendants  of  brave  men  and 
women  who  foxinded  a  Nation  and  forged 
tta  beliefs  in  blood  and  steel.  America's  char- 
acter hasn't  changed.  American  ideals  are 
still  bright.  America's  opportunities  are  un- 
bounded. L«t's  be  proud  to  be  Americans. 
l*t's  fight  to  keep  America  alive  and  strong 
and  right. 
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THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
KARL  C.  KING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Bixster) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  thia  time  today  so  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  tribute  to  a  former  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Karl  C.  King  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  died  April  16  at  age 
77. 

Mr.  King  served  his  Nation  for  over 
5  years  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  he 
did  so  with  honor  and  a  deep  sense  of 


dedication.  He  served  unassumingly  but 
with  a  special  kind  of  commitment  to  the 
responsibilities  of  the  high  office  to 
which  he  had  been  entrusted. 

Prom  a  boyhood  farm  in  Kansas  to  the 
classrooms  of  Columbia  University  and 
the  Wharton  School  of  Business,  Karl 
Kins  molded  a  career  which  combined 
elements  of  farming,  journalism,  and 
business — experiences  which  held  him 
in  good  stead  in  his  years  of  public  sejpv- 
ice  from  1951  to  1957  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  from  the  Eighth  District  -of 
Permsylvania. 

Mr.  King  did  not  heed  the  saying  to 
"go  west,  young  man."  Instead,  he  took 
his  knowledge  of  farming  east  ^th  him 
to  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  where  the  K-uisas 
farm  boy  showed  local  residents  i»  few 
things  about  farming  and  established  a 
prosperous  produce  business  which,  over 
the  years,  helped  feed  a  goodly  portion 
of  the  population  of  the  eastern  sea- 
board. He  was  a  somewhat  reluctant 
politician,  drafted  to  serve  in  the  House 
upon  the  death  of  Congressman  Albert 
Vaughn  in  1951. 

Although  he  withdrew  from  the  more 
political  aspects  of  his  job,  he  relished 
the  legislative  challenge.  Mr.  King  served 
on  the  Agriculture  Committee  during 
most  of  his  years  in  the  House,  and 
through  this  assignment  he  was  able  to 
practically  apply  the  knowledge  he  had 
gained  as  a  f ai-mworker  and  farm  opera- 
tor. While  on  the  committee  he  was  a 
vocal  opponent  of  farm  subsidies  and  a 
strong  advocate  of  the  free  interplay  of 
supply  and  demand. 

He  was  not  a  candidate  for  reelection 
in  1956  so  he  could  devote  full-time  to 
the  farming  business  he  had  been  unable 
to  give  the  close  attention  it  deserved. 
In  his  own  words,  Mr.  King  was  a  skep- 
tic of  "impractical  idealism"  which  com- 
mits the  Nation  to  "promises  no  govern- 
ment can  fulfill."  A  self -proclaimed  con- 
servative, he  felt  deeply  about  the  fu- 
ture of  a  country  in  which  the  size  of 
its  government  and  the  magnitude  of  its 
spending  practices  threaten  to  over- 
whelm the  individual  citizen. 

Karl  King  did  something  many  of  us 
would  like  to  do — set  down  in  writing 
some  reflections  of  his  life  and  thoughts. 
He  did  this  in  a  limited,  privately 
printed  autobiography  published  a  few 
months  before  his  death,  and  he  did  so 
that  his  grandchildren  would  "know 
what  the  old  man  thought ',  perceptively 
observing  that  the  problem  he  wrestled 
with  would  likely  still  be  around  when 
his  granchildren  become  older. 

His  autobiography,  "Prairie  Dogs  and 
Postulates,"  is  a  very  open,  real,  and 
touching  reminiscence.  Pilled  with  amus- 
ing anecdotes  and  warm  remembrances, 
it  relates  experiences  which  set  the 
reader's  memory  to  wander  back  to  his 
own  childhood  and  family,  ambitions, 
accomplishments  and  frustrations. 

Karl  King  lived  a  rich  and  full  life 
channeling  his  many  talents  through 
numerous  constructive  outlets.  The  dedi- 
cation and  devotion  so  evident  in  his 
career  as  a  btisinessman  and  public 
servant  were  surpassed  only  by  the  very 
special  love  and  warmth  he  saved  for 
his  family. 

In  closing  his  autobiography,  Mr.  King 
quotes  a  poem,  "Thanatopsis."  which  he 


had    committed    to    memory    from    his 
youth.  Prefacing  the  poem  he  states: 

A  hundred  times  In  my  life  I  have  gone 
over  this  poem  in  my  mind  as  an  expres- 
sion of  my  feelings  about  the  visible  forms 
of  nature  and  the  final  termination  of  an 
individual  life.  I  have  often  said  that  over 
my  dead  body  someone  should  read  this 
poem.  Other  words  will  be  superfluous. 

His  wish  was  fulfilled  and  "Thana- 
topsis" was  read  at  his  funeral.  I  think  it 
only  a.npropriate  that  those  words  be 
included  at  this  point: 

TH.'JfATOPSIS 

(By  WUliam  CuUen  Bryant) 
To   him   who   in    the   love   of   nature   holds 
Communion     with     her     visible     form,     she 

speaks  --^ 

A  various  language:  for  his  gayer  hours 
She  has  a  voice  of  pladness.  arid  a  smile 
And   eloquence   of   beauty:    and   she   glides 
Into  his  darker  musings,  with  a  mild 
And  healing  sj-mpathy  that  steals  away 
Their    sharpness    ere    he    is    aware.    V^en 

thoushts 
Of  the  last  bitter  hour  come  like  a  blight 
Over  thy  spirit,  and  sad  images 
Of  the  stem  agony,   and  shroud,   and  pall. 
And    breathless    darkness,    and    the    narrow 

house. 
Make    thee    to   shudder,    and    grow   sick    at 

heart; —  -.-^ 

Go  forth,  under  the  open  sky,  and  list 
To     Nature's     teachings,     while     from     all 

around — 

Earth   and   her   waters,   and   the   depths   of 

air — 
Comes  a  still  voice.  Yet  a  few  days,  and  thee 
The  all-beholding  sun  shall  see  no  more 
In  all  his  course;  nor  yet  In  the  cold  ground 
Where  thy  pale  form  was  laid,  with  many 

tears. 
Nor  In  the  embrace  of  ocean,  shall  exist 
Thy     Image.    Earth,    that    nourished    thee, 

shall  claim 
Thy  growth,  to  be  resolved  to  earth  again. 
And,   lost  each  human   trace,   surrendering 

Thtne  individual  being,  shalt  thou  go 

To  mtx  forever  with  the  elements. 

To  be  a  brother  to  the  insensible  rock 

And   to  the  sluggish   clod,   which   the   rude 

swain 
Turns  with  his  share,  and  treads  upon    The 

oak 
Shall  send  hU  roots  abroad,  and  pierce  thy 

mold. 
Yet  not  to  thine  eternal  resting-place 
Shalt   thou   retire   alone,    nor   couldst    thou 

wish 

Couch    more    magnificent.    Thou    shalt    lie 

down 
With  patriarchs,  of  the  Infant  world— with 

kings. 
The   powerful    of   the   earth— thte   wise    the 

good, 
Fair  forms,  and  hoary  seers  of  ages  past. 
All  In  one  mighty  sepulchre.  The  hills 
Rock-ribbed  and  ancient  as  the  sun —the 

vales 

Stretching  In  pensive  quietness  between; 

The  venerable  woods — rivers  that  move 
In  majesty,  and  the  complaining  brooks 
That  make  the  meadows  green;  and,  poured 

round  all. 

Old   Ocean's   gray   and   melancholy   waste 

Are  but  the  solemn  decorations  all 
Of  the  great  tomb  of  man.  The  golden  sun 
The  planets,  all  the  Infinite  host  of  heaven. 
Are  shining  on  the  sad  abodes  of  death 
Through  the  still  lapse  of  ages.  All  that  tread 
The  globe  are  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes 
That  slumber  in  its  bosom. — Take  the  wings 
Of  morning,  pierce  the  Barcan  wilderness. 
Or  lose  thyself  In  the  continuous  woods 
Where  rolls  the  Oregon,  and  hears  no  sound. 
Save   his  own  dashlngs — yet  the  dead  are 

there: 
And  millions  In  those  solitudes,  since  first 
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The  flight  of  years  began,  have  laid  them 

down 
In   their  last  sleep — the  dead  reign  there 

alone. 
So    shalt    thou    rest — and    what    If    thou 

withdraw 
In  silence  from  the  living,  and  no  friend 
Take  note  of  thy  departure?  All  that  breathe 
Will  share  thy  destiny.  The  gay  will  laugh 
When   thou  art  gone,  the  solemn  brood  of 

care 
Plod  on,  and  each  one  as  before  will  chase 
His   favorite   phantom;    yet   all   these    shall 

leave 
Their   mirth   and    their   employments,   and 

shall  come 
And  make  their  bed  with  thee.  As  the  long 

train 
Of  ages  glides  away,  the  sons  of  men — 
The  youth  In  life's  fresh  spring,  and  he  who 

goes 
In  the  full  strength  of  years,  matron  and 

maid. 
The  speechless  babe,  and  the  gray-headed 

man — 
Shall  one  by  one  be  gathered  to  thy  side. 
By    those,    who    in    their   turn   shall    follow 

them. 
So  live,  that  when  they  summons  comes  to 

Join 
The  innumerable  caravan,  which  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall 

take 
His  chamber  In  the  silent  halls  of  death. 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night, 
Scouraged   to  his  dungeon,   but,   sustained 

and  soothed 
By  an  imfalterlng  trust,  approach  thy  grave 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About    him,    and    lies    down    to    pleasant 
dreams. 

(From    the    Bucks    County    Courier    Times, 
Apr.  18,  19741 
Karl  C.  King 

Many  of  us  who  live  In  Lower  Bucks  Coun- 
ty today  are  relative  newcomers.  We  barely 
know  who  Karl  C.  King  was  and  why  his 
death,  late  Tuesday  night,  should  cause  such 
a  stir  among  the  long-time  residents. 

But  cause  a  stir  It  has,  and  it  should. 
Much  of  the  history  of  Bucks  between  the 
years  1940  to  1970  will  be  written  about  this 
man,  what  he  was  and  what  he  came  to  be. 

In  the  first  place,  he  represented  Bucks 
County  (and  Lehigh  County,  too,  since  the 
two  areas  were  then  In  one  congressional 
district)  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  three  terms,  from  1951  through 
^1957. 

And  even  more  than  that.  For  quite  a  time 
he  operated  the  largest  farm  in  the  county, 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  East,  on  6,000  acres. 
The  produce  he  grew  there  spread  up  and 
down  the  East  Coast  and  his  success  as  a 
farmer  led  directly  to  his  success  in  govern- 
ment and  in  politics. 

Farming  was.  In  fact,  Mr.  King's  main 
interest.  In  Washington  he  was  a  conserva- 
tive Republican,  mostly  interested  In  the 
affairs  of  the  Agriculture  Committee.  He 
rippled  the  waters  very  little  If  at  all  yet  he 
was  a  good  congressman  from  the  Bucks 
County  standpoint. 

At  home,  though,  on  the  vast  King  Farms, 
he  had  quite  an  impact.  Mr.  King  brought 
some  of  the  first  itinerant  laborers  to  this 
part  of  the  state,  housing  and  paying  them  in 
a  way  that  was  considered  model  then  al- 
though it  hardly  conforms  to  today's  stand- 
ards. 

He  signed  the  first  union  contract  for  farm 
labor;  he  automated  farm  work  to  a  sur- 
prUlng  degree.  He  helped  to  establish  two 
resUurants;  he  helped  to  keep  the  Republi- 
can party  in  the  dominant  position  it  held 
locally  for  so  long. 

Van  Sciver  Lake  and  the  Penn  Manor  Club 
now  cover  many  of  the  acres  of  the  King 
Farms;  so  do  many  of  the  homes  In  the 
northeastern  part  of  Levlttown.  His  legal 
fight  with  U.S.  Steel  over  air  pollution  could 
v.ell  be  a  precedent  for  environmentalists. 


There  Is  much  that  could  be  said  about 
him,  and  he  said  quite  a  bit  of  it  himself 
In  his  interesting  autobiography.  This  book, 
"Prairie  Dogs  and  Postulates,"  privately  pub- 
lished In  March  of  this  year.  Is  weU  worth 
reading  for  anyone  who  can  get  a  copy. 

To  Mr.  King's  wife,  Lora,  and  the  en- 
tire family,  Mrs.  Blester  and  I  extend 
our   most   sincere   sympathies. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportimity  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  memorializing  the  late 
Karl  Clarence  King.  I  came  to  the  House 
while  Mr.  King  was  serving  his  three 
terms  in  Congress. 

His  unique  background — newspaper 
reporter  and  farmer — gave  him  a  realis- 
tic view  of  the  Nation's  farm  economy. 
He  served  on  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  dui-ing  a  time  when  many  of 
the  long-term  programs  were  being  con- 
sidered. After  leaving  Congress,  he  re- 
turned to  farm  life,  since  that  was  his 
first  love,  reflecting  his  boyhood  on  a 
farm  in  the  State  of  Kansas.  The  Con- 
gress and  the  Republican  Party  were  well 
served  by  Karl  King  during  his  too-brief 
public  career. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  of 
our  former  coleague,  the  Honorable  Karl 
C.  King  of  Pennsylvania,  with  whom  I 
had  the  opportimity  to  serve  during  the 
83d  Congress. 

Having  served  with  him  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  I  was  fully  aware 
of  his  dedication  to  his  constituents  and 
their  interests.  His  work  in  Congress  re- 
sulted in  inumerable  benefits  to  agricul- 
ture and  the  farming  industry,  and  he 
continued  this  interest  and  dedication  in 
his  private  life  after  leaving  the  Con- 
gress. 

His  contributions  to  the  betterment  of 
American  agriculture  will  Icmg  be  re- 
membered, as  well  as  his  love  for  this 
Nation  and  the  people  he  was  elected  to 
sen'e. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
family. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  sad- 
dened to  learn  of  the  death  of  the  Hon- 
orable Karl  C.  King  last  month.  Although 
Congressman  King,  a  Member  of  the 
82d,  83d,  and  84th  Congresses  served  a 
district  at  the  opposite  end  of  Pennsyl- 
vania from  mine,  I  had  many  opportim- 
ities  to  discuss  critical  legislation  and 
Pennsylvania  problems  with  him.  He  was 
a  valuable  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
congressional  delegation. 

Karl's  first  love  was  farming,  and  his 
dedicated  service  on  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agrictilture  reflected  his  intense 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  both  farmers 
and  consumers.  He  fully  recognized  that 
a  prosperous  farm  economy  was  neces- 
sary to  insure  an  adequate  food  supply 
for  this  Nation's  citizens,  and  he  became 
known  as  the  man  who  put  fresh  produce 
on  thousands  of  tables  along  the  east 
coast. 

Karl's  record  of  public  service  was  ex- 
emplary. He  served  in  the  Navy  during 
World  War  I,  was  chairman  of  a  draft 
board  in  Bucks  County  during  World 
War  n,  and  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
Morrisville  Rotary  Club. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  extend 
my  sympathies  to  his  widow  and  fam- 
ily; his  life  was  an  inspiration  to  us  all. 


Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  loss  of 
a  friend  is  always  a  sad  occasion,  and  the 
passing  of  a  former  colleague  who  also 
was  a  friend  is  a  source  of  special  sorrow. 
Karl  King  was  not  the  type  of  man  whj 
sought  the  spotlight;  rather,  he  chose  to 
work  diligently  and  without  fanfare  ia 
all  of  his  endeavors. 

From  his  early  years  in  Kansas  to  hio 
last  days  in  Pennsylvania,  Karl  demon- 
strated that  dedication  and  hard  work 
really  do  produce  results.  We  recall  dur- 
ing the  6  years  that  Karl  was  a  Member 
of  this  House  that  he  labored  effectively 
and  well  as  a  member  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee — an  ideal  assignment  because 
of  his  lifelong  involvement  in  various 
agricultural  pursuits. 

Karl  never  forgot  those  who  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  serve  in  Congress.  His 
attention  to  the  day-to-day  needs  and 
desires  of  his  constituents  brought  him 
wide  and  well-deserved  recognition  for 
the  thorough  manner  in  which  he  served 
their  interests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  to  Mrs.  Kin,^ 
and  the  family  my  sincere  condolences 
upon  their  great  loss.  Karl  was  a  good 
man  who  will  be  sorely  missed  by  all  v.ho 
knew  him. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
feeling  of  sadness  that  I  join  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
and  other  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
today  to  the  memory  of  our  former  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania,  Karl  C.  King. 

Karl  King  came  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  November  1951  having  been 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Albert  Vaughn,  and  he  served  in 
the  83d  and  84th  Congresses.  He  brought 
to  the  House  experience  as  a  journalist, 
farmer  and  businessman,  and  with  this 
experience,  his  ability  and  knowledge 
benefited  all  of  us  who  were  privileged 
to  serve  with  him. 

In  his  concern  and  devotion  to  the 
American  people,  Karl  King  exemplified 
the  model  of  the  sincere  and  conscien- 
tious public  servant.  During  his  almost 
three  terms  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Karl  gave  untiringly  to  his  con- 
stituents, the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  our  Nation  dedicated  and 
distinguished  service.  While  serving  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  he  earned 
the  esteem  and  respect  of  all  who  were 
privileged  to  serve  with  him,  and  he  al- 
ways refiected  credit  on  the  highest 
traditions  of  his  State,  the  Congress  and 
the  United  States.  He  was  a  great  Amer- 
ican and  a  great  Representative  during 
his  terms  of  service  in  this  body,  and  he 
will  be  missed. 

Mrs.  Flynt  joins  me  in  extending  to  his 
family  and  loved  ones  our  condolences 
and  heartfelt  sympathy. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Biester's  special  order  of 
today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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THE  MAALOT  MASSACRE 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Young)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  deeply  shocked  and  horrified  to 
learn  of  the  massacre  of  Israeli  school- 
children by  Arab  terrorists  yesterday  in 
the  touTi  of  Maalot.  Twenty-five  in- 
nocent Israelis,  mainly  teenagers,  were 
killed  and  nearly  90  others  were  injured 
in  a  senseless  act  of  violence  that  serves 
only  to  fan  the  flames  of  hatred  and  dis- 
cord in  the  Middle  East. 

With  the  massacre  at  Maalot,  the  list 
of  Arab  terrorist  attacks  grows  longer. 
Just  over  a  month  ago.  a  guerrilla  at- 
tack in  Kiryat  Shemona  left  18  civilians 
dead.  Last  year,  in  May,  a  shocked 
world  witnessed  the  slaughter  of  25  peo- 
ple at  Tel  Aviv  Airport.  Innocent  Israe- 
lis have  been  victimized  relentlessly  dur- 
ing the  last  6  years. 

I  condemn  this  wanton  killing  as  bar- 
baric and  outrageous.  I  extend  my  sym- 
pathy to  the  victims'  families  and  my 
support  to  the  brave  Israeli  people. 


ABC'S  REASONER'S  CALL  FOR 
WORLD  GOVERNMENTS  TO  CON- 
DEMN PALESTINIAN  TERRORISM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Blackburn)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
evening,  in  adding  his  comment  to  the 
ABC  Evening  News,  Mr.  Harry  Reasoner, 
in  his  direct  and  incisive  manner,  laid 
down  a  position  which  many  concerned 
Americans  must  share.  Certainly,  I  do. 

With  your  permission,  and  with  com- 
pliments to  Mr.  Reasoner,  I  hereby  enter 
his  commentary  into  the  Record  for  my 
colleagues  to  consider  well: 

There  Is  no  point  In  underlining  the  re- 
vulsion any  civilized  person  feels  at  the  lat- 
est enterprise  of  the  deranged  section  of  the 
Palestinian  guerrillas.  It  Is  proper,  but  not 
startling  for  Dr.  Kissinger  to  express  the 
shock  this  country  feels.  I  am  sure  we  will 
have  similar  natural  statements  from  other 
leaders  here  and  abroad.  But,  at  this  writing, 
we  have  not  heard  from  the  people  that  I 
would  vey  much  like  to  hear  from — and 
Boore  than  we  have  heard  from  them  before 
foUowlng  milder  but  allied  sub-human 
behavior. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  the  Russians.  I 
think  tt  woukl  be  good  for  their  souls  to 
illiwiiiiiclate  themselves  from  something  like 
this  with  perhaps  a  statement  approximating 
the  fervor  with  which  they  say  it  would  be 
inhuman  to  let  dotty  old  Rudolf  Hess  out 
of  Jail. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  the  Egyptian 
and  Syrian  governments.  Nobody  expects 
the  poor,  beleagured  Lebanese  to  do  any- 
thing but  dodge,  but  both  the  Egyptians 
and  the  Syrians  now  claim  to  have  achieved 
a  laturlty  and  dignity  Justifying  a  new  re- 
lationship with  other  countries. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  the  pssslonately- 
eoDcersed  new  governments  of  Africa,  so 
qul^  OB  other  causes,  and  from  the  French, 
and  maybe.  If  there  is  anyone  of  substance 
there  healthy  enough  to  think  about  It, 
from  the  Chinese,  In  whose  philosophical 
banner  so  many  of  these  lunatics  are  cloaked. 
I  would  like  to  bear  from  the  Saudis,  and 
U1.9  Moroccans,  and  from  the  Ubyana.  I 
would  like  to  see  them  Mtow  wh*t  one  old 


American  has  called  "a  decent  respect  to 
the  opinions  of  mankind."  The  depressing 
thing  is  I  dont  suppose  we  will  hear  from 
them. 

There  Is  a  case  for  the  Palestinian  Arab, 
a  strong  case.  But  the  behavlM'  they  and 
their  friends  swallow  from  their  lunatic 
fringe  makes  It  almost  Impossible  to 
rememt)er. 


NEW  ENGLAND  BEARS  BRUNT  OF 
ENERGY  CRISIS— FEO  ACTION 
NEEDED  NOW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cleve- 
land) is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  de- 
spite the  lifting  of  the  Arab  oil  embargo 
and  shorter  lines  at  gasoline  stations, 
the  energy  crisis  is  still  very  much  with 
us;  and  its  economic  impact  upon  the 
New  England  region  is  particularly  se- 
vere. ' 

Because  of  New  England's  unusually 
heavy  dependence  upon  residual  oil  for 
electric  power — approximately  73  percent 
as  compared  with  37  percent  for  the  Mid- 
dle Atlantic  region  which  is  the  next 
highest  user — utility  companies  have  di- 
rectly passed  on  to  the  consumer  the  in- 
creased cost  of  imported  residual  oil  by 
means  of  a  sharply  increased  "fuel  ad- 
justment charge." 

BLEAK  OUTLOOK  FOS  CONSUMES 

As  a  number  of  letters  from  constitu- 
ents have  pointed  out,  this  fuel  sur- 
charge, which  Is  applied  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  electric  company,  has  risen 
from  approximately  $.07  per  100  KWH  to 
$.83  per  100  KWH  in  less  than  a  year. 
Unfortunately,  this  increase  is  so  dra- 
matic that  were  the  utility  companies  to 
attempt  to  absorb  all  of  the  oil  price  rise, 
they  would  face  bankruptcy.  However, 
the  average  consumer  is  hard  pressed  in 
these  inflationary  times  and  in  many 
cases  faces  a  severe  hardship.  The  follow- 
ing comments  taken  from  constituents' 
letters  reflect  the  problems  they  are  con- 
fronted with: 

We  live  In  an  electrically  heated  house.  It 
is  well  Insulated  and  we  do  not  have  any 
children.  We  nev«r  heated  more  than  2 
rooms  during  last  winter  and  used  the  water 
and  appliances  sparingly.  The  heated  rooms 
were  kept  at  00-66*  P.,  and  we  were  forced 
to  wear  heavy  clothing  during  the  coldest 
months.  In  spite  of  these  conservation 
methods,  oiu*  electric  bills  were  substantial. 
Based  on  the  current  rates  charged  by  the 
electric  company,  next  winter  will  produce 
bills  over  9100  per  month  .  .  . 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  am  screaming,  screaming,  screaming  over 
the  electric  bill,  which  Is  now  at  fifty  cents 
per  KWH  at  the  shop  and  eighty-three  cents 
for  the  parsonage.  Further,  I  have  Just 
talked  to  the  rate  man  who  assures  me  there 
is  no  limit  to  which  this  can  go  .  .  . 

•  •  •  •  « 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  most  New 
Bampshire  citizens  to  hare  been  subjected 
to  this  blow  on  top  of  Increased  fuel  rates. 
The  utility  companies  have  not  been  allowed 
to  raise  their  rates,  but  Instead  have  been 
making  up  for  losses  by  their  possibly  dls- 
crtmlnatwy  fuel  adjustment  charges  .  .  . 

•  •  •  •  • 
How  much  higher  can  this  fuel  charge  be 

Increased?  It  U  unreal,  an  Increase  of  80^  per 
100  KWH  In  only  17  months  .  .  .  The  whole 
system  seems  to  b«  out  of  control,  and  no 


Indication  anywhere  that  It  Is  going  to  Im- 
prove. How  does  one  try  to  keep  on  lor 
what? 

•  •  •  •  • 

This  letter  Is  In  regards  to  the  outrageous 
fuel  adjustment  charges  added  on  to  our 
electric  bill  each  month.  Depending  on 
whether  you  heat  by  electricity  or  Just  light, 
our  blUs  run  anywhere  between  $5  to  $30 
per  month  extra  for  this  charge.  We  feel  that 
this  charge  Is  unfair  and  unjust.  We  realize 
there  is  a  so-called  energy  crisis  and  inflatioa 
but  why  should  we  as  the  consumer  con- 
tinue to  bear  the  brunt  of  rising  costs,  etc., 
while  the  family  paycheck  remains 
stable  .  .  . 

riC0RES  SUPPORT  INEQUrrY 

A  nimaber  of  equally  disturbing  com- 
ments could  be  added  to  this  list,  but  I 
am  sure  my  colleagues,  and  particularly 
those  from  Naw  England,  are  only  too 
familiar  with  such  letters.  In  addition  to 
the  impassioned  consumer  reaction,  a 
number  of  facts  compiled  by  the  New 
England  Economic  Research  Office  add 
to  the  realities  of  the  situation. 

First.  Residual  oil  prices  are  up  180 
percent  over  May  1973.  Natural  gas  and 
coal  are  up  only  12  and  18  percent, 
respectively.  The  South,  Midwest,  and 
Southwest,  which  use  primarUy  natuial 
gas  and  to  a  lesser  extent  coal,  therefore, 
have  suffered  much  smaller  energy  price 
increases. 

Second.  Residual  oil  will  cost  New 
England  utUities  about  $720  million  more 
than  last  year  if  current  prices  hold  at 
S12.50  per  barrel.  This  will  mean  fuel 
adjustment  clause  increases  to  30  percent 
or  more  of  1973  electric  charges.  The 
total  profits  of  all  New  England  utility 
companies  $241  million,  in  1972  were 
about  one-third  of  the  increase  in  oil 
costs  alone. 

Third.  New  Eiigland  industry  which 
uses  residual  oil  directly  faces  fuel  bill 
increases  of  $220  million  In  1974.  In  the 
long  nm,  the  deterioration  of  New  Eng- 
land's competitive  position  because  of  oil 
price  increases  will  cost  jobs.  Roughly 
25  percei^  of  New  England's  industrial 
jobs  are  in  industries  where  energy  costs 
seem  to  be  a  major  factor. 

Furthermore,  a  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  study  showed  that  New  Eng- 
land uses  only  1.3  percent  of  the  Nation's 
natural  gas,  which  has  expCTlenced  a 
price  increase  in  the  past  year  of  only 
14.5  percent  as  compared  to  the  191- 
percent  increase  in  the  cost  of  residual 
oil  during  that  same  time  period.  This 
differential  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
Southern  and  Midwest  industries,  util- 
ities and  consumers  pay  only  an  average 
of  30  to  40  cents  per  minion  Btu's  for 
energy  from  gas,  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
from  coal  while  New  Englanders  pay  $2  to 
$2.30  per  million  Btu's  for  energy 
generated  from  oil. 

rXO  ACTION  NEZBEB  NOW 

New  England's  pressing  need  for  al- 
ternative sources  of  energy  for  electric 
power  is  certainly  evident  therefore, 
and  Congress  and  the  Federal  Energy 
Office  would  be  wise  to  address  them- 
selves to  the  problem  before  the  people 
of  New  England  faee  an  ec«m(xnic 
disaster. 

The  Federal  Energy  Office  could  pro- 
vide immediate  relief  in  at  least  one 
area  by  vigorously  Imj^ementing  their 
legislative    authority    to    equalize    the 
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price  of  residual  oil  nationally.  This 
would  provide  some  help  to  New 
England  because  of  our  unusually  heavy 
dependence — almost  total — on  import- 
ed oil  which  is  not  subject  to  domestic 
price  controls. 

In  fairness  to  the  Federal  Energy  Of- 
fice, they  are  not  alone.  Congress  could 
help  by  allowing  utility  companies  in 
New  England  to  convert  existing  facili- 
ties under  reasonable  conditions  from 
oil  to  coal  to  save  the  consumers  of  New 
England  as  much  as  $10  million  per 
month  and  the  country  over  100,000 
barrels  of  oil  per  day.  I  will  return  to 
this  subject  in  greater  detail,  however, 
at  another  time. 


FORCED  BUSING 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
MizELL)   is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  I 
have  always  attempted  to  refrain  from 
criticism  of  the  work  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
However,  I  cannot  restrain  myself 
from  letting  it  be  known  how  disap- 
pointed I  am  that  the  other  body  of  this 
Congress  did  not  take  decisive  legisla- 
tive action  yesterday  to  end  the  mad- 
ness of  forced  busing  of  schoolchildren. 

Our  people  throughout  America  cry 
out  for  a  solution  to  this  grave  and 
growing  problem.  The  House-passed 
legislation  which  would  have  offered  a 
reasonable  and  sound  solution  to  bus- 
ing and  47  Senators  saw  fit  to  oppose 
ending  this  madness. 

I  commend  those  who  voted  for  the 
amendment  in  the  Senate  and  urge 
those  who  did  not  to  return  to  their 
home  States  and  face  the  parents  of 
those  children  who  are  now  being  bused 
or  who  will  be  forced  to  have  their  chil- 
dren bused  in  the  future. 

Further,  I  urge  that  the  House  In- 
struct the  conferees  when  they  are  ap- 
pointed to  confer  with  the  Senate  on 
this  bill  not  to  return  with  anything  less 
than  the  House-passed  language  on 
busing. 

THE  HOLY  CROWN  OF  ST.  STEPHEN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hogan)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1945,  the 
Holy  Crown  of  St.  Stephen  was  entrusted 
to  the  U.S.  Government  for  safekeeping 
until  such  time  as  Himgary  became  free 
once  again  to  function  as  a  constitu- 
tional government  established  through 
free  choice.  The  Holy  Crown  is  a  national 
treasure  of  immense  historical  and  sym- 
bolic significance  to  Hungarians,  and 
American-Hungarians,  who  believe  that 
governmental  power  is  inherent  in  the 
Holy  Crown  itself. 

These  proud  people  will  never  give  up 
their  dream  of  liberty  and  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment must  not  do  anything  to  dis- 
courage those  who  continue  to  resist  op- 
pression. It  Is  disturbing  to  see  articles, 
such  as  the  one  appearing  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  May  14,  which  urge  the 


returning  of  the  Holy  Crown  back  to 
Hungary.  We  must  not  break  our  sacred 
trust  and  thereby  indicate  our  lack  of 
hope  in  Hungary's  future.  The  Holy 
Crown  of  St.  Stephen  must  be  kept  In 
trust  in  America,  and  we  must  uphold 
the  belief  of  Hungarians  everywhere  that 
someday  freedom  and  independence  will 
retui-n  to  Hungary,  as  well  as  to  other 
captive  nations. 

The  Hungarian  people  have  suffered 
greatly  in  their  struggle  for  independ- 
ence. The  primary  force  contesting  this 
independence  has  come  from  the  great 
plains  to  the  east  of  their  lands.  Hungary 
threw  off  the  Mongol  invaders,  but  the 
danger  to  the  east  now  manifests  itself  in 
the  Soviet  presence.  The  Hungarian  peo- 
ple have  the  historical  claim  to  the  area 
they  inhabit  as  they  were  the  first  tiibes 
to  inhabit  this  region,  known  as  the  Car- 
pathian Basin.  The  present  Soviet  occu- 
pation is  a  blatant  example  of  the  eco- 
nomic deprivation  that  either  imperils 
or  afflicts  all  nations  within  the  Soviet 
sphere  of  influence. 

The  Hungarian  freedom  fighters 
aroused  the  sympathy  of  the  free  world 
in  1956.  We  have  been  reminded  of  their 
struggle  recently  by  a  dramatic  event: 
the  emergence  of  Josezf  Cardinal  Minds- 
zenty  after  25  years  of  imprisonment. 
Hungarian  Catholics  still  respect  him  as 
their  spiritual  leader  in  spite  of  his  ab- 
sence from  the  public  view.  The  valiant 
cardinal  preferred  to  live  imprisoned  in 
his  land  rather  than  free,  in  exile.  His 
patriotic  courage  serves  as  a  symbol  to 
Hungarians  and  all  who  cherish  liberty. 

In  response  to  rumors  that  in  the 
course  of  diplomatic  negotiations,  a  pos- 
sibility existed  that  the  Crown  may  be 
turned  over  to  the  Communist  Govern- 
ment in  Budapest  in  an  effort  to  promote 
American-Hungarian  relations,  I  intro- 
duced in  the  92d  Congress  and  again  in 
this  Congress  a  concurrent  resolution 
which  expresses  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  this  not  be  done.  The  hopes  of  the 
oppressed  people  of  Hungary  for  the  fu- 
ture of  freedom  and  liberty  and  the 
hopes  of  their  brothers  and  sisters,  the 
American-Hungarians  in  this  country, 
will  be  dashed  if  the  United  States  breaks 
its  sacred  trust  and  relinquishes  the 
Holy  Crown  of  St.  Stephen  to  the  pres- 
ent government  of  Hungary. 

I  include  the  following  article  at  this 
point: 

[From  the  Washlngtdh  Post,  May  14,  19741 
A  Cold  War  Reuc 

At  the  close  of  World  War  n,  American 
troops  acquired  from  Hungarian  fascists  the 
1000-year-old  crown  of  St.  Stephen,  the  most 
precious  historical  relic  of  Hungary  and  its 
foremost  symbol  of  national  legitimacy.  In- 
credibly, we  still  have  It,  though  the  osten- 
sible basis  of  our  bedding  It  aU  these  years — 
cold-war  hostility  to  the  Communist  regime 
in  Budapest — has  long  since  been  blurred 
by  time,  politics  and  good  sense.  It  is  shame- 
ful that  the  United  States  did  not  return  the 
crown  years  ago. 

The  official  American  position  Is  that  the 
crown's  return  can  only  be  considered  in 
circumstances  of  the  substantial  Improve- 
ment of  Hungarlan-Anierlcan  relations.  Offi- 
cials carefuUy — and  Inexcusably — avoid 
spelling  out  what  this  means.  In  fact,  those 
relations  have  substantially  Improved  in  re- 
cent years.  After  the  freeze  that  fcdiowed  the 
Hungarian  Revolution  of  1956,  ambassadors 


were  again  exchanged.  Visits  by  leading  fig- 
ures are  now  routine.  The  departure  of 
Cardinal  Mlndszenty  from  the  Ajnerlcan  le- 
gation In  Budapest,  where  he  had  taken 
sanctuary  In  1956,  removed  a  particularly 
troublesome  obstacle.  Agreement  on  Ameri- 
can property  claims  was  reached  last  year. 
Trade  possibilities  are  being  actively  ex- 
plored; the  speciaU  hindrance  there  lies  on 
the  American  side — In  the  Congress'  failure 
to  end  tariff  discrimination  against  Hun- 
garian goods. 

True,  the  United  States  did  scold  the 
Hungarians  last  fall  for  allowing  transit  to 
Soviet  war  supplies  bound  for  Egypt.  Tet  no 
honest  observer  expected  Hungary,  which 
sits  on  the  Soviet  border  and  which  Is  still 
occupied  by  Soviet  troops,  to  buck  Moscow 
on  an  issue  of  that  magnitude.  Indeed,  if 
the  United  States  does  \ilsh  to  encourage 
Hungarian  nationalism  In  responsible  ways, 
it  defeats  Its  own  purpose  by  holding  onto 
the  crown.  Keeping  troops  in  Himgary  is 
Moscow's  way  of  trampling  on  Hungary's 
nationhood.  In  an  important  sense,  aUenat- 
ing  the  country's  most  meaningful  national 
symbol  puts  Washington  In  the  same  boat. 

The  real  reason  why  the  United  States 
keeps  the  crown,  we  suspect.  Is  a  certain  bu- 
reaucratic reluctance  to  avoid  antagonizing 
a  small  number  of  Hungarian  emigres  who 
periodically  get  their  congressmen  to  throw 
militant  antl-Communlst  resolutions  Into 
the  hopper.  We  cannot  believe,  however,  that 
most  of  these  emigres  are  not  ready  to  sup- 
port the  magnanimous  gesture  of  returning 
the  crown  of  St.  Stephen  to  Its  rightful 
liome.  A  great  power  ought  to  be  capable  of 
conducting  relations  and  resolving  dlffer- 
encss  with  small  countries  on  the  merits  of 
matters,  without  the  necessity  of  heading  a 
relic  as  ransom  for  the  performance  of  some 
unspecified  political  act. 


■^ 


THE  MASSACRE  OF  SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs. 
Heckler)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  savage  massacre  of  defense- 
less Israeli  children  sickens  and  outrages 
decent  people  throughout  the  world.  The 
insanity  of  making  war  on  children  de- 
fies human  comprehension.  This  sense- 
less slaughter  serves  as  a  tragic  reminder 
of  Israel's  history  of  suffering — a  history 
which  is  not  forgotten — a  history  which 
must  never  be  forgotten.  These  guerrilla 
crimes  cannot  be  tolerated  by  any  re- 
sponsible government. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  the  families  of 
the  slain  children.  It  goes  out  to  the  Is- 
raeh  people.  It  goes  out  to  all  who  strug- 
gle and  suffer  and  die  so  that  others  may 
hve  free. 


RETURN  VETERANS  DAY  TO 
NOVEMBER  11 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  iMr.  Ruppe)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  can- 
not speak  for  the  rest  of  my  colleagues, 
I  do  know  that  one  of  the  most  articu- 
late groups  in  my  district  is  the  veterans. 
Now  this,  in  no  way,  is  raeaat  as  a  com- 
plaint— Just  the  opposite  Is  true.  I  enjoy 
hearing  from  them  because  I  know  from 
many  pest  experiences  that  when  they 
call  or  write.  It  Is  to  voice  a  legitimate 
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complaint  or  offer  constructive  ideas. 
During  tlie  past  year  or  so,  I  have  heard 
a  considerable  amount  of  comment  con- 
cerning two  areas,  and  today  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  that 
deals  with  these  subjects.  One  should 
prove  to  be  a  substantial  economic  bene- 
fit to  many  veterans,  and  the  other  will 
reestablish  a  permanent  day  on  vphich 
we  can  commemorate  and  honor  these 
fine  men  and  women  who  have  served 
their  country  so  well. 

We  all  know  how  severely  the  spiral- 
ing  rate  of  inflation  has  affected  those 
with  fixed  Incomes.  This  is  especially 
true  of  those  veterans  who  are  depend- 
ent on  their  pensions  for  an,  if  not  a 
large  part,  of  their  incomes.  Many,  find- 
ing themselves  in  tough  financial  straits 
as  a  result  of  constantly  rising  prices,  no 
doubt  would  like  to  earn  extra  dollars  to 
cover  their  Uving  expenses.  But  because 
of  the  pension  system,  and  specifically 
the  income  limitation  written  into  it, 
this  would  be  pointless.  At  present,  these 
limits  are  $2,600  for  a  veteran  or  widow 
living  alone,  and  $3,800  for  a  vetersm  or 
widow  with  one  or  more  dependents. 

I  am  proposing  today  that  these  ceil- 
ings be  increased  by  $500  to  $3,100  and 
$4,300  respectively.  This  would  ease  a 
severe  financial  hardship  for  many  vet- 
erans. It  is  not  a  handout — It  is  not  a 
dole — it  is  merely  a  realization  that  it 
costs  more  to  live  these  days.  If  this 
minimal  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress could  provide  the  substantial  bene- 
fit to  over  2  miUion  veterans,  their  wid- 
ows, and  surviving  children,  we  owe  it 
to  these  people  in  recognition  of  what 
they  gave  through  their  service  to  our 
Nation. 

At  first  glance,  the  second  piece  of 
legislation  may  seem  trivial  to  some,  but 
the  veterans  whom  I  have  spoken  to  are 
very  serious  about  it,  and  I  feel  rightly 
so.  A  few  years  ago  the  Congress  changed 
the  date  of  Veterans  Day  from  Novem- 
ber 11  of  each  year  to  the  fourth  Mon- 
day In  October.  Many  veterans  were,  and 
continue  to  be,  very  upset  with  this  move. 
The  holiday,  originally  known  as  Armi- 
stice Day.  was  established  to  celebrate 
the  end  of  World  War  I,  but  in  1954  it 
was  changed  to  Veterans  Day  to  honor 
all  of  those  who  sacrificed  so  much  for 
their  country  in  all  wars.  November  11 
took  on  an  importance  to  the  veterans. 
It  was  their  day  to  be  honored.  It  was  a 
special  day.  Now,  it  is  no  certain  day — 
it  Just  happens  to  fall  on  the  fourth 
Monday  in  October.  It  was  changed  so 
that  we  could  have  those  convexUent  and 
enjoyable  3-day-long  weekends.  But,  it 
was  not  convenient  and  it  was  not  en- 
joyable for  those  people  to  give  up  those 
years  of  their  lives  which  they  dedicated 
to  their  national  service.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  we  return  to  these  people  the  honor 
that  is  due  them  by  returning  Veterans 
Day  to  November  11. 


OIL  PROFITS  AND  TAXES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Miimesota  (Mr.  Fraser)  ia 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
good  chance  that  the  action  taken  by  the 


Democratic  caucus  this  week  will  chan- 
nel the  windfall  profits  of  the  oil  indus- 
try back  through  the  U.S.  Treasury  to 
the  consumer. 

The  administration  has  tried  to  solve 
the  energy  crisis  by  sleight  of  mouth.  We 
have  been  told  that  the  crisis  is  over,  and 
the  word  "problem,"  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  word  "crisis." 

In  the  same  way  Mr.  Stein  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Coimcil  of  Economic  Advisers  has 
tried  to  do  away  with  the  current  reces- 
sion by  redefining  it. 

Now  the  oil  companies  are  trying  to 
explain  away  their  embarrassing,  record 
profits  through  semantics.  Chase  Man- 
hattan, the  central  oU  bank,  in  its  April 
special  petroleum  report,  tells  us  that 
we  do  not  understand  the  real  meaning  of 
the  word  "profits"  and  chides  us  for 
"widespread  misunderstanding  of  the 
role  profit  plays  in  the  free  enterprise 
system."  According  to  this  report,  the 
criterion  for  adequacy  of  after-tax  prof- 
its is  the  smioimt  of  capitsJ  needed  for 
an  extended  period  into  the  future.  And 
only  the  industry  concerned  can  be  a 
competent  Judge  of  this  need. 

In  other  words,  only  the  oil  industry 
itself  can  Judge  the  prices  it  must  set, 
and  the  profit  it  must  make,  after  taxes, 
in  order  to  supply  us  with  the  oil,  which 
Chase  Manhattan  in  truth  says  we  can- 
not do  without,  at  least  for  the  foresee- 
able futiu^. 

This  kind  of  explanation  does  not  sit 
well  at  a  time  when  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
is  suffering  from  rising  food  and  fuel 
prices  and  dwindling  real  income. 

Last  year,  profits  from  oil  production 
were  $6  billion.  These  profits  are  ex- 
pected to  double  this  year.  Under  pres- 
ent tax  laws,  after-tax  profits,  according 
to  Treasury  estimates,  are  expected  to 
rise  from  $4  to  $9  billion — a  windfall  of 
$5  billion.  The  Oil  and  Gas  Energy  Tax 
Act,  which  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  approved  earUer  this  month, 
would  increase  the  taxes  the  oil  com- 
panies must  pay  this  year  by  only  $1  bil- 
lion— leaving  a  windfall  of  $4  billion. 

The  amendments,  which  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  approved  for  House  con- 
sideration, and  which  will  be  offered  by 
my  colleagues  from  Pennsylvania  'Mr. 
Grden)  and  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik), 
would  do  away  with  this  windfall.  The 
Green  amendment,  which  calls  for  im- 
mediate repeal  of  the  percentage  deple- 
tion allowance  for  the  oil  industry,  would 
bring  increased  revenues  in  1974  of  $2.6 
billion.  The  Vanik  amendment,  which 
would  eliminate  tax  advantages  of  U.S. 
oil  companies  overseas,  principally  by 
changing  the  foreign  tax  credit  to  a  busi- 
ness deduction,  could  increase  tax  reve- 
nues by  $2  billion  yearly. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  bill 
sounds  good,  but  what  it  says  it  will  do 
and  what  it  actually  does  are  two  differ- 
ent things.  The  stated  objectives  of  the 
bill  are  to  tax  the  windfall  profits  of  the 
oil  companies,  to  encourage  new  invest- 
ment in  domestic  energy  resources,  and 
to  remove  tax  advantages  for  Americans 
producing  oil  abroad. 

But  the  committee  bill  does  not  ac- 
complish these  objectives.  It  clearly  does 
not  go  far  enough  in  closing  huge  tax 
loopholes  available  to  the  oil  Industry. 
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What  the  bill  takes  with  the  one  hand  it 
gives  back  with  the  other.  It  is  a  kind  of 
shell  game.  Now  you  see  the  tax;  now 
you  do  not. 

Under  one  shell  is  the  windfall  profits 
tax,  an  administration  formula  for  a 
graduated  tax  on  oil  sold  above  a  certain 
price.  Under  another  shell  is  the  plow- 
b£u:k  credit,  a  rebate  of  the  windfall 
profits  tax,  which  companies  would  get 
for  reinvesting  profits  in  development  of 
oil  and  gas  or  synthetic  fuels. 

Under  one  shell  is  a  5-year  phaseout  of 
the  oil  industry's  22-percent  depletion 
allowance,  for  which  cost  depletion  is 
substituted.  Under  another  shell  is  post- 
ponement for  a  year  of  the  phaseout,  plus 
provision  for  three  major  exemptions. 
These  exemptions  could  mean  in  effect  a 
continuation  of  a  15-percent  depletion 
allowance  for  a  large  part  of  the  industry 
for  the  5-year  life  of  the  act. 

Under  one  shell,  we  find  total  repeal  of 
the  percentage  depletion  allowance  for 
oil  production  overseas.  Under  another 
shell  is  a  52.8  percent  limit  on  the  foreign 
tax  credit,  the  amoxmt  by  which  the  oil 
companies  can  reduce  their  48  percent 
U.S.  tax  on  income  earned  abroad.  The 
continued  availability  of  these  generous 
foreign  tax  credits  would  virtually  can- 
cel out  the  effect  of  eliminating  the  per- 
centage depletion  allowance  on  foreign 
oil  and  gas  production.  And  the  tempta- 
tion for  American  oil  companies  to  ex- 
pand abroad  instead  of  at  home  would 
remain. 

Although  there  are  problems  in  elimi- 
nating completely  the  present  foreign 
tax  credit  as  the  Vanik  amendment  pro- 
poses, the  52.8  percent  limitation  in  the 
committee  bill  is  inadequate.  There  is 
merit  in  the  argument  that  pajmient  of 
foreign  taxes  In  this  Instance  does  not 
constitute  double  taxation,  but  is  a  legit- 
imate cost  of  doing  business  abroad.  In 
any  case,  it  is  important  that  the  House 
be  permitted  to  vote  on  the  issue.  For 
this  reason  I  strongly  supported  the  cau- 
cus resolution  on  the  Vanik  amendment. 

The  plowback  credit  provision  of  the 
committee  bill,  besides  being  an  unneces- 
sary incentive  for  Investment,  would  re- 
inforce the  monopolistic  position  of  the 
big  oil  companies.  It  would  discourage 
new  entries  in  the  energy  field  by  con- 
solidating In  the  hands  of  a  few  firms 
control  not  only  over  our  oil  resources, 
but  over  new  energy  sources  Uke  oil  shale 
and  liquefied  coal. 

The  oil  Industry,  more  loudly  than  ever 
as  its  profits  soar,  is  praising  the  virtues 
of  the  free  enterprise  system.  I  say,  let 
the  marketplace  work.  Eliminate  the 
protected  position  the  oil  Industry  now 
enjoys.  Remove  the  special  tax  privileges 
of  the  oil  companies  and  let  free  market 
forces  prevail.  If  we  do  so,  there  will  be 
no  windfall  profits — only  the  fair  profits 
needed  to  make  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem work. 


ARAB    TERROR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtz- 
MAN)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day we  witnessed  yet  another  unspeak- 
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able  act  of  Arab  terror  in  the  Middle 
East.  According  to  the  latest  reports  20 
children  and  several  townspeople  have 
been  wantonly  and  brutally  machine- 
gunned  to  death  and  at  least  70  more 
wounded. 

Even  asainst  the  background  of  long- 
.<:Ljindin3  bitterness,  conflictin'r  terri- 
torial ambitions,  and  bloodshed  in  the 
Ivliddle  East,  the  massacre  of  irmocent 
children  is  incomprehensible.  Golda 
Meir  said  yesterday  that  Israel  does  not 
wage  war  on  tlae  bodies  of  children.  No 
civilized  nation  does,  for  such  an  act, 
even  in  wartime,  is  beyond  any  bound  of 
human  decency. 

As  we  stand  trembling  with  horror 
and  anger  at  this  latest  outrage,  we  must 
remember  that  it  is  only  one  in  a  series 
of  violent  acts  committed  by  Arab  guer- 
rillas; massacres  at  the  Lod,  Athens,  and 
Rome  airports,  at  Munich  and  Kiryat 
Shemona.  How  can  we  be  shocked,  then, 
that  they  would  hold  85  children  hostage 
in  a  mined  schoolhouse,  and  then  try  to 
slaughter  then? 

Today's  killings,  however,  expose  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  United  Nations  resolu- 
tion which  condemned  Israel  for  its  ac- 
tions against  Arab  terrorists.  It  is  heart- 
breaking to  remember,  as  we  contem- 
plate today  the  deaths  of  more  children, 
that  the  United  States  joined  in  that 
disgraceful  resolution. 

I  believe  that  we  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, together  with  all  Americans 
of  conscience,  must  express  our  revul- 
sion at  the  barbarous  acts  of  Arab  ter- 
rorists. 

We  must  also  express  our  determina- 
tion that  the  United  States  never  again 
join  in  condemning  Israel  for  actions 
taken  to  protect  itself  against  such  ter- 
rorism. We  cannot  lend  the  moral  sup- 
port of  this  Nation  to  the  insane  mur- 
derers of  innocents  or  to  those  nations 
which  give  them  sanctuary. 

Lebanon  has,  for  years,  harbored  the 
terrorists — and  in  doing  so,  it  is  an  ac- 
complice in  their  crimes.  It  stands,  in  its 
pious  protests  against  Israel  actions, 
with  the  blood  of  childi-en  mocking  its 
words. 

There  Is  one  more  lesson  which  we 
must  grimly  draw  from  yesterday's 
bloodshed:  Israel  must  have  defensible 
borders  and  adequate  supplies  of  mili- 
tary equipment  In  order  to  protect  Itself. 
We  have  seen  once  again  how  vulnerable 
Israel  is.  I  hope  this  will  convince  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  State  Kissin- 
ger that  Israel  cannot  and  must  not  be 
pressiued  into  negotiating  away  Its  se- 
curity in  the  name  of  "disengagement." 


HOUSING 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Metc.\lfe)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  about  6 
months  ago,  the  Council  on  Municipal 
Performance,  a  New  York-based  research 
group,  released  a  study  which  revealed 
that  Chicago's  housing  market  Is  the 
fourth  worst  among  the  Nation's  30  larg- 
est cities.  The  study  revealed  that — 

Chicagoans  pay  a  greater  percentage 
of  their  incomes  for  housing  than  the 
residents  of  20  of  the  30  cities  studied; 


Chicago  has  proportionately  more 
units  with  inadequate  plumbing  than  18 
of  the  cities  studied; 

There  is  more  overcrowding  in  Chicago 
than  in  20  of  the  cities  studied; 

Low  income  areas  in  Chicago  pay  more 
than  twice  as  much  in  property  taxes  as 
do  the  high  income  areas;  and 

Finally  there  is  a  greater  difference 
between  rents  paid  by  blacks  and  those 
paid  by  whites  relative  to  their  respective 
incomes  in  Chicago  than  in  25  of  the 
cities  studied. 

What  do  these  statistics  mean  in  hu- 
man terms?  My  district,  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  of  Illinois,  provides  a 
very  graphic  example.  My  constituency 
is  largely  poor  and  black:  105,536  persons 
in  my  district,  or  23.1  percent  of  tlie  total 
population,  have  incomes  below  the  pov- 
erty level.  Of  these,  94.5  percent  are 
black.  According  to  the  study,  blacks  pay 
an  unusually  high  amount  of  their  in- 
comes for  housing,  and  since  large  nimi- 
bers  of  blacks  in  my  district  are  poor,  the 
hardships  these  families  face  in  finding 
end  paying  for  adequate  housing  are 
readily  apparent.  The  housing  picture  in 
my  district  is  dominated  by  the  over- 
crowding of  the  large  housing  projects, 
homes  with  little  or  no  heat,  homes  in 
advanced  stages  of  disrepair,  and  large 
numbers  of  abandoned  buildings  and  va- 
cant lots.  The  deteriorating  housing  sit- 
uation has  forced  industry  and  many 
middle-class  families  to  fiee  to  the  sub- 
urbs, leaving  behind  them  a  housing  mar- 
ket which  is  too  expensive  for  the  aver- 
age worker  and  which  has  too  little  to 
offer  low-  and  moderate-income  families. 

In  order  to  correct  such  a  poor  hous- 
ing situation,  a  massive  effort  is  required 
at  both  the  local  and  Federal  levels.  At 
the  local  level,  my  constituents  are  re- 
sponding in  a  positive  and  creative  man- 
ner to  this  problem.  Church  groups  such 
as  the  Coppin  A,MJ:.  Church  and  Cor- 
pus Christi  Church  are  raising  funds  for 
renovation  projects  and  have  instituted 
neighborhood  pride  programs  in  their 
communities.  Community  organizations, 
such  as  the  Woodlawn  Organization,  are 
also  expending  considerable  effort  to  pro- 
vide housing  and  supportive  services  for 
the  community.  Local  legislators,  such 
as  Illinois  State  Representative  Harold 
Washington,  are  doing  their  part  legis- 
latively to  Improve  local  housing.  I  have 
organized  a  citizens'  task  force  on  hous- 
ing which  consists  of  some  of  Chicago's 
most  prominent  housing  experts.  They 
liave  been  working  to  develop  a  plan  for 
improving  and  stimulating  the  hotising 
market  In  my  district.  Also,  last  week  I 
introduced  H.R.  14475,  which  would  es- 
tablish a  direct,  low-interest  loan  pro- 
gram to  assist  low-  and  moderate-income 
homeowners  for  an  annual  General  Ac- 
counting Office  review  of  the  housing 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  This  bill  would 
provide  some  of  the  funds  needed  to  ar- 
rest the  deterioration  of  our  communi- 
ties, especially  in  inner-city  areas  amd 
also  would  provide  an  additional  tool  to 
the  Congress  for  evaluating  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Federal  Government's  hous- 
ing programs. 

Although  there  is  significant  action  on 
the  local  level  to  correct  the  poor  hous- 
ing situation  which  exists  in  Chicago. 


long-lasting  improvements  cannot  be 
brought  about  without  a  massive  effort 
at  the  Federal  level.  How  lias  the  Fed- 
eral Government  responded  to  this  chal- 
lenge? Statistics  show  that  its  response 
has  been  grossly  inadequate.  The  urban 
renewal  program  provides  an  excellent 
example  of  the  Federal  Govermnent's 
inadequate  response  to  the  housing  crisis. 
According  to  the  National  Urban  Coali- 
tion, in  a  recent  publication  entitled  '1\\i 
Urban  Agenda:  An  Action  Plan  for  the 
70 -s"— 

In  the  25  }-ear  history  of  our  federal  urban 
renewal  programs,  for  example,  a  total  of  S7.5 
billion  has  been  spent  in  the  cities.  While 
this  figure  may  seem  to  be  substantial,  when 
compared  with  the  more  than  $23  billion 
spent  on  farm  price  supports  during  the  five 
fiscal  years  ending  with  1973.  we  have  a  better 
concept  of  the  weight  given  to  such  pro- 
grams by  our  federal  government. 

Not  only  has  the  funding  for  urban  re- 
newal been  insufficient,  but  also  imder 
this  administration  the  housing  situation 
for  low  income  families  has  actually 
deteriorated.  According  to  figures  com- 
piled by  the  Center  for  Community 
Change  of  the  National  Urban  League. 
47.000  substandard  housing  units  have 
been  demolished  in  Chicago's  inner-city 
areas  for  public  housing  and  urban  re- 
newal site  clearance  purposes  over  the 
past  20  years.  However,  over  the  same 
period,  only  11.000  standard  imlts  were 
built  on  the  land  cleared  by  urban  re- 
newal. This  means  a  gross  housing  loss 
for  low  income  families  of  approximately 
36,000  units.  Thus  we  see  a  pattern  very 
familiar  to  other  large  urban  areas,  and 
that  is  the  displacement  of  large  num- 
bers of  low-income  families  followed  by 
the  Government's  destruction  of  large 
numbers  of  low- income  housing  units. 
The  Government  then  fails  to  provide 
adequate  replacement  housing. 

Tlie  Nixon  administration's  housing 
moratorium  has  placed  a  further  burden 
on  Chicago's  housing  market.  In  Chi- 
cago. Federal  officials  have  estimated 
that  the  moratorium  on  Federal  funds 
would  cut  off  about  $130  million  in  new 
construction  every  year  it  is  in  effect. 
In  1973,  for  example,  the  moratoriiun 
was  directly  responsible  for  a  decrease  in 
subsidized  housing  of  2,340  new  homes 
and  3,750  new  apartment  imits,  a  loss 
which  we  simply  cannot  afford. 

Population  and  income  statistics  clear- 
ly indicate  that  at  least  one-fourth  of 
my  district's  population  must  have  some 
form  of  subsidy  In  order  to  obtain  and 
maintain  adequate  housing.  However, 
since  the  Federal  housing  effort  has  been 
inadequate  in  meeting  the  housing  crisis, 
it  Is  Imperative  that  Congress  enact 
housing  legislation  which  will  begin  to 
adequately  meet  the  housing  needs  of 
this  country's  families,  especially  low- 
income  families.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that 
I  have  cosponsored  and  strongly  support 
H.R.  13985,  which  was  recently  intro- 
duced by  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Congressman  Parrxn  MrrcHELL.  This  bill 
would  strengthen  and  expand  the  low- 
Income  housing  provisions  of  the  housing 
legislation  presently  pendiing  before  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  durency. 

Congressman  Mitchell  of  Maryland's 
bill  would  provide  for  the  continuation 
and  expansion  of  the  public  housing  pro- 
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gram;  Increase  operating  subsidies  in 
order  to  permit  public  housing  to  serve 
very  poor  people  by  providing  adequate 
shelter;  remove  the  present  Income  limits 
for  continued  occupancy  in  public  hous- 
ing units;  and  establish  local  nonprofit 
housing  corporations  to  receive  public 
housing  subsidies  and  permit  these  same 
corporations  to  provide  housing  for  low- 
income  families  in  the  event  that  there 
is  no  public  housing  agency  or  an  ex- 
isting public  housing  agency  is  unwilling 
or  unable  to  function.  The  enactment  of 
all  of  these  measures,  in  addition  to  the 
other  provisions  of  the  bill,  is  vital  if  we 
are  to  provide  adequate  housing  for  low- 
income  families. 

If  we  as  a  body  are  to  seriously  address 
ourselves  to  the  growing  housing  crisis 
and  the  Impact  of  that  crisis  on  low-in- 
come families,  legislation  such  as  Con- 
gressman MrrcHELL  of  Maryland's  bill 
must  be  seriously  considered  and  quickly 
enacted.  Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  on  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  act  swiftly  and  favorably 
on  this  bill. 


THE   HOUSING   PROBLEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  imder  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  adminis- 
tration has  recently  come  forth  with  a 
"temporary  solution"  to  our  current 
housing  problem.  It  has  proposed  a  $10.3 
billion  mortgage  subsidy  program,  de- 
signed to  stimulate  housing  construction 
and  provide  some  $3  bUllon  of  mortgage 
money  to  consumers  at  rates  below  the 
existing  market.  While  this  proposal  may 
provide  some  temporary  relief,  it  does 
not  address  itself  to  the  essential  prob- 
lem of  curbing  the  inflation  which  is  at 
the  root  of  the  buyers',  builders',  and 
bankers'  problems.  In  the  past  year,  a 
good  many  Americans  have  felt  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  their  savings  ac- 
coimts,  either  to  seek  higher  returns  else- 
where or  because  they  could  no  longer 
afford  the  luxury  of  savings.  This  has 
left  the  savings  banks  with  precious  lit- 
tle capital  to  lend  on  mortgages;  the 
scarcity  of  mortgage  money  has,  in  turn, 
discouraged  builders  from  new  housing 
construction. 

The  savings  institutions  claim  that  the 
President's  proposal  will  not  bring  de- 
positors back  to  their  doors.  I  think  this 
is  a  very  real  concern,  and  I  am  thus 
introducing  legislation  which  is  designed 
both  to  stimulate  deposits  and  to  pro- 
vide relief  for  the  small  depasltor  who 
is  generally  hardest  hit  when  interest 
on  savings  accounts  falls. 

My  bill  would  allow  an  income  tax 
exemption  on  the  Interest  on  deposits  in 
certain  savings  institutions.  The  bill  Is 
geared  toward  the  small  depositor  and 
would  not  apply  to  interest  that  exceeds 
$400  in  the  taxable  year — $800  in  the 
case  of  a  husband  and  wife  filing  a  Joint 
return.  It  would  cover  the  Interest — not 
to  exceed  $400 — on  any  deposit  or  with- 
drawable account  in  a  mutual  savings 
bank,  cooperative  bank,  domestic  build- 
ing and  loan  association,  savings  and 
loan  institutions,  or  credit  unions. 

This  legislation  would  not  only  stimu- 


late deposits  and  create  more  lending 
money,  but  it  would  also  provide  a  need- 
ed tax  break  to  the  average  American, 
the  "little  guy,"  who  has  been  hardest 
hit  by  inflation.  It  would  also  be  of  con- 
siderable help  to  the  elderly  on  fixed  in- 
comes, and  those  who  may  wish  to  set 
aside  funds  for  a  specific  purpose,  like 
retirement. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  Include  a  text  of  this 
measure,  as  well  as  an  article  that  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  New  York  Times 
which  substantiates  my  reasons  as  to  why 
a  bill  like  this  is  necessary : 

H.R.  148S9 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
ot  1954  to  exclude  from  gross  Income  the 
Interest  on  deposits  In  certain  savings  In- 
stitutions 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  <n  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  103(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  exclusion  from  gross  In- 
come of  Interest  on  certain  governmental 
obligations)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ";  or",  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(4)  any  deposit  or  withdrawable  account 
In— 

"(A)  a  mutual  savings  bank,  coc^eratlve 
bank,  domestic  building  and  loan  associa- 
tion, or  any  other  savings  Institution  char- 
tered and  supervised  as  a  savings  and  loan 
or  similar  Institution  under  Federal  or  State 
law,  or 

"(B)  a  credit  union  described  In  section 
601(c)(l4)(A)." 

(b)  Section  103  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
Interest  on  certain  governmental  obliga- 
tions) is  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tion (e)  as  subsection  (f)  and  by  msertlng 
after  subsection  (d)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(e)  LxMrrATioN  on  Exclusion  of  Intzk- 
EST  ON  Ckktain  Savings  Deposits. — Subsec- 
tion (a)  (4)  shall  not  apply  to  Interest  paid 
or  accrued  to  the  taxpayer  during  the  taxa- 
ble year  on  deposits  and  withdrawable  ac- 
counts described  In  such  subsection  to  the 
extent  that  such  Interest  for  the  taxable 
year  exceeds  $400  ($800  if  the  taxpayer  and 
his  spouse  file  a  Joint  return  for  the  taxa- 
ble year)." 

(c)  The  heading  of  section  103  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "OOVERN- 
MENTAL  OBLIGATIONS"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "GOVERNMENTAL  OBLIGA- 
TIONS OR  SAVINGS  DEPOSITS". 

(d)  The  Item  relating  to  section  103  In 
the  table  of  sections  for  part  HI  of  sub- 
chapter B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "governmental  ob- 
ligations" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "gov- 
ernmental obligations  or  savings  deposits". 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  Section  1232(a)  (2)  (C)  (1)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(re- 
lating to  certain  governmental  obligations) " 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(relating  to 
Interest  on  certain  governmental  obliga- 
tions or  savings  deposits) ". 

(b)  Section  4940(o)  (S)  of  such  Code  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "certain  govern- 
mental obligations"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "certain  governmental  obligations 
or  savings  deposits". 

(c)  8ecth5n  4942(f)(2)(A)  of  such  Code 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "certain  govern- 
mental obligations"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "certain  governmental  obligations 
or  savings  deposits". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  niade  by  the  first 
two  sections  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31, 1978. 


[From   the   New   York   Times] 
Savings  Bankers  Snub  Nixon  Plan — Assckt 
MoRTOAOE  Subsidies  Won't  Restrain  In- 
flation 

Portland.  Oreo..  May  13. — Savings  bank- 
ers were  cool  today  toward  President  Nixon's 
$10.3-bllllon  mortgage  subsidy  program  be- 
cause they  said  It  would  not  curb  the  in- 
flation that  has  driven  depositors  from  their 
doors. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  this  proposal  causes 
Inflation, "  said  Vincent  J.  Qulnn,  chairman 
of  the  Mortgage  Investments  Committee 
of  the  National  Association  of  Mutual  Sav- 
ings Banks,  which  is  holding  Its  annual  con- 
vention here. 

Mr.  Qulnn  said  the  inflationary  aspects  of 
the  Administration  program,  which  centers 
on  subsidies  for  both  Government -Insured 
and  conventional  mortgages  to  stimulate  the 
housing  market,  would  cause  more  deposi- 
tors to  seek  higher  returns  on  Investments 
than  they  can  get  at  savings  banks. 

"There  Is  no  substitute  for  a  stronger  antl- 
luflatlonary  policy,"  he  added. 

Mr.  Qulnn's  comments  came  during  a 
panel  discussion  of  housing  and  mortgage 
finance  before  more  than  1.200  savings  bank 
executives  at  the  opening  of  the  three-day 
meeting. 

ULLMAN    COMMENTS 

Representative  Al  Ullman,  Democrat  of 
Oregon,  who  addressed  the  bankers,  com- 
mented afterward  that  the  program  "sub- 
sidizes the  Inflation  rates  rather  than  work- 
ing to  reduce  them."  Mr.  UUman,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hoiise  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, added,  "I  think  Congress  will  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  that." 

James  T.  Lynn,  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
who  participated  In  the  panel  discussion, 
said  the  President  has  been  "very  much 
worried "  about  the  recent  tendency  of  de- 
positors to  withdraw  their  funds,  seek  higher 
returns  elsewhere  and  leave  the  savings 
banks  with  less  capital  to  lend  on  mortgages. 

"This  man  means  business  in  this  area," 
he  added.  "He  is  not  going  to  let  Inflation 
continue  to  run  away." 

Near  the  end  of  the  panel  discussion,  Saul 
B.  Klaman.  the  association's  chief  economic 
officer,  told  Mr.  Lynn:  "We  don't  want  you 
to  leave  here  thinking  that  you  have  been 
sitting  In  front  of  a  group  of  old  friends.  We 
have  seen  no  indication  that  the  Admin- 
istration has  a  vigorous  anti-inflation  policy. 
What's  the  solution?" 

BUDGET    MOVE    CITED 

Mr.  Lynn  responded  that  the  President  and 
his  economic  advisers  had  tried  to  trim  the 
Federal  budget  as  a  step  toward  reducing  in- 
flation. "If  you  compare  the  budget  with  the 
claims  for  funds,  you'll  see  that  some  care 
was  taken  to  out  it  as  much  as  possible,"  he 
said. 

The  savings  bankers  urged  that  they  be 
allowed  to  vary  mortgage  interest  rates  peri- 
odically depending  on  the  Interest  rate  at 
which  they  must  borrow  to  supply  the  home 
building  money.  In  effect,  they  asked  to  be 
able  to  raise  and  lower  existing  mortgage 
payment  bills  depending  on  market  condi- 
tions. 

"We  must  come  up  with  some  variable 
type  of  mortgage  instrument,"  said  George 
P.  Preston,  a  panelist  and  president  of  the 
United  States  League  of  Savings  Associations. 

Mr.  Lynn  agreed  that  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  ought  to  t>e  given  some  power 
to  experiment  with  the  variable  mortgage 
rate  scheme.  "We  ought  to  try  it.  We  may 
like  It,"  he  said.  "I  can  see  where  this  could 
be  useful." 


HORROR  AT  MAALOT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Cotter)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  the 
horror  and  repulsion  of  all  civilized  peo- 
ple over  the  murder  of  16  children  and 
the  wounding  of  70  others  at  Maalot. 

This  feeling  of  disgust  and  heartbreak 
is  shared  by  all  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and,  I  believe,  by  all 
Americans. 

While  all  of  us  are  well  aware  of  the 
highly  emotional  and  volatile  situation 
in  the  Middle  East,  there  can  be  no  jus- 
tification for  these  bestial  acts  of  ter- 
rorism. The  deep  and  complex  political 
problems  cannot  be  resolved  as  Prime 
Minister  Meir  said,  "over  the  bodies  of 
children."  This  terrorism  must  be 
stopped  and  there  must  be  no  repeat  of 
these  atrocities. 

It  is  painfully  apparent,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  these  terrorist  raids  are  designed  to 
subvert  any  chance  of  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  But  as  we  mourn  the  death  of 
these  16  young  people,  and  pray  for  the 
recovery  of  the  70  that  were  wounded,  I 
hope  that  we  will  not  lose  sight  of  the 
desire  of  many  people  in  the  Middle  East 
for  a  lasting  and  honorable  peace. 

Yesterday,  I  Joined  with  over  250  of 
my  colleagues  in  a  House  resolution  ab- 
horring this  latest  terrorist  attack.  The 
resolution  goes  beyond  this  and  urges 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  officially  condemn  these  acts  and 
strongly  urges  those  governments  who 
harbor  such  terrorists  to  take  appro- 
priate action  to  rid  their  countries  of 
these  immoral  people. 

Further,  I  have  written  to  Secretary 
General  Kurt  Waldheim  at  the  United 
Nations  to  use  his  office  to  try  to  end 
what  appears  to  be  a  systematic  and  on- 
going plan  for  terrorism. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
offer  my  heartfelt  sympathy  to  those 
parents  and  friends  who  lost  children  at 
Maalot.  I  sincerely  hope  and  pray  that 
this  incident  will  provide  the  impetus 
for  all  combatants  to  recognize  the  hor- 
rors of  continued  conflict  and  hasten  the 
establishment  of  a  lasting  peace. 


THE  MAALOT  MASSACRE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Drinan) 
is  recognized  for  10  mlntues. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
horror  and  disgust  in  response  to  the 
shocking  eventc  yesterday  at  the  Israel 
village  of  Maalot.  Words  cannot  ade- 
quately express  the  horror  felt  by  all 
decent  human  beings  around  the  world 
upon  hearing  of  this  senseless  slaughter. 

The  tragic  events  at  Maalot  have  fol- 
lowed a  long  series  of  earlier  acts  of 
major  Arab  terrorist  activities.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  at  this 
time  a  list  of  these  senseless  acts,  from 
the  May  16,  1974,  New  York  Times: 

A  list  follows  of  major  Arab  terrorist  activ- 
ities since  Feb.  10.  1970.  when  an  attack  on 
an  El  Al  Israel  Airlines  plane  at  Munich  killed 
one  passenger  and  wounded  eight.  An 
Egyptian  and  two  Jordanians  were  arrested 
but  they  were  later  set  free. 

July  22,  1970— Six  Palestinians  hijacked  an 
Olympic  Airways  plane.  None  was  brought  to 
Justice. 


Sept.  6,  1970 — Pan  American,  Trans  World 
Airlines  and  Swissair  planes  were  hijacked 
by  Arabs.  All  were  eventually  blown  up.  None 
of  the  terrorists  was  arrested. 

Sept.  6,  1970 — A  woman  terrorist  was 
wounded  and  her  male  companion  killed  in 
an  attempt  to  hijack  an  El  Al  plane.  The 
women  was  later  released. 

July  28,  1971 — An  attempt  to  blow  up  an 
El  Al  plane  with  booby-trapped  luggage 
given  to  a  woman  by  a  male  Arab  friend  did 
not  succeed. 

Sept.  20,  1970 — A  similar  attempt  to  blow 
up  another  El  Al  plane  failed. 

Nov.  29,  1971— Wasfl  Tal.  Premier  of  Jor- 
dan, was  assassinated  by  four  Palestinian 
guerrillas  while  entering  his  hotel  in  Cairo. 
Suspects  were  taken  into  custody  but  no 
prosecutions  have  been  reported. 

Feb.  22,  1972— A  Lufthansa  airliner  was 
hijacked  to  Aden  where  the  hijackers  were 
paid  $5-mlllion  for  Its  release.  The  hijackers 
went  free. 

May  8,  1972— Terrorists  hijacked  a  Belgian 
Sabena  airline  to  Lydda,  where  two  men  were 
killed  by  Israeli  security  guards.  Two  women 
were  subsequently  sentenced  to  life  Im- 
prlsorunent. 

May  30.  1972 — Three  Japanese  gunmen  be- 
longing to  the  Popular  Front  for  the  Libera- 
tion of  Palestine  killed  26  persons  at  Lydda 
Airport. 

August  16,  1972 — A  booby-trapped  tape- 
recorder  exploded  in  the  luggage  compart- 
ment of  an  El  Al  plane,  causing  slight  dam- 
age. Two  Arabs  were  released  by  Italian  au- 
thorities after  a  short  detention. 

Sept.  5,  1972 — Members  of  an  Arab  i;uer- 
rilla  organization  attacked  the  quarters  of 
Israeli  athletes  in  the  Olympic  VUlage  in 
Munich.  Eleven  members  of  the  Israeli  Olym- 
pic Team  were  slain.  Five  of  the  terrorists 
were  killed.  Three  others  were  later  Treed. 

Oct.  29,  1972 — A  Lufthansa  plane  was  hi- 
jacked to  Zagreb,  Yugoslavia,  where  it  was 
released  after  Arab  terrorists  responsible  for 
the  attack  on  the  Israeli  athletes  at  Munich 
had  been  set  free.  The  hijackers  were  never 
brought  to  justice. 

March  2,  1973— Eight  guerrillas  Invaded 
the  Saudi  Arabian  Embassy  in  Khartoum, 
the  Sudan,  and  killed  three  diplomats.  The 
terrorists  were  taken  Into  custody  and  are 
reportedly  awaiting  trial. 

April  4.  1973 — Two  Arabs  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  attack  passengers  of  an  El 
Al  plane  In  Rome.  They  were  arrested  but 
later  released  and  sent  to  Lebanon. 

April  9.  1973 — Arab  terrorists  attempted  to 
attack  an  Israeli  plane  at  Nicosia,  Cyprus. 
Eight  were  arrested  and  sentenced  to  seven 
years'  Imprisonment.  They  were  quietly  re- 
leased later. 

April  27,  1973— An  Italian  was  killed  in  the 
Rome  office  of  El  Al  by  a  Palestinian  Arab 
who  was  later  placed  under  psychiatric  ob- 
servation. 

July  24.  1973— A  Japan  Air  Lines  Jumbo 
Jet  was  hijacked  and  blown  up  in  Tripoli, 
Libya.  None  of  the  Ave  terrorists  was  brought 
to  trial. 

Aug.  4,  1973— Two  Arab  terrorists  killed 
five  persons  and  wounded  45  in  a  machine- 
gun  attack  on  passengers  in  the  Athens  air- 
port lounge.  Last  week  the  terrorists  were 
freed  by  the  Greek  government  and  given 
safe  passage  to  Libya. 

Sept.  28.  1973— Three  Jewish  Immigrants 
from  the  Soviet  Union  were  taken  hostage 
aboard  a  train  for  Vienna.  Austrian  author- 
ities arrested  two  Palestinians  who  were  then 
freed  and  flown  to  an  Arab  country. 

Ngft-^t,  i073— Three  Arabs  hijacked  a 
KLfi  Jumbo  Jet  and  flew  it  to  Abu  Dhabi. 
Thert  Is  no  record  of  an  arrest  by  Abu  Dhabi 
authorities. 

April  11,  1974— Three  Arab  guerrillas  killed 
a  total  of  men.  women  and  children  In  the 
northern  Israeli  border  town  of  Qlryat 
Shemona  before  dying  themselves  in  the  ex- 


plosion of  their  dynamite  charges  while  un- 
der siege  by  Israeli  security  forces. 

There  is  no  question  now  but  that 
there  must  be  a  cooperative  and  con- 
certed effort  by  all  world  governments 
and  peoples  to  stop  these  acts  of  ter- 
rorism. There  can  be  no  complete  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  imtil  all  governments 
in  the  area  cooperate  in  an  effort  to  halt 
the  terrorist  movement,  and.  Instead, 
direct  their  energies  toward  improving 
conditions  for  their  people  and  refugees. 

Some  will  say  that  yesterday's  slaugh- 
ter of  children  was  partly  caused  by 
Israel  intransigence.  But  this  is  not  so. 
The  Israel  Government  as  well  as  sev- 
eral Arab  governments  have  been  re- 
cently cooperating  in  the  most  promising 
peace  effort  that  area  has  seen  in  over 
25  years.  With  respect  to  this  particular 
incident,  the  Israel  Cabinet  was  willing 
to  reverse  their  longstanding  policy  of 
noncompliance  with  terrorist  demands. 
I  quote  directly  from  Mrs.  Meir's  tele- 
vised speech  following  the  incident: 

The  Cabinet  decided  that  we  do  not  wage 
war  on  the  backs  of  children.  We  decided  to 
meet  the  terrorists'  terms  and  to  release  20 
terrorists  as  they  demanded. 

Mrs.  Meir  went  on  to  describe  Israel 
efforts  to  cooperate  with  the  aid  of  the 
French  and  Rumanian  Ambassadors.  But 
the  terrorists  would  not  even  grant  the 
opportunity  for  the  Israel  Government 
to  meet  their  demands.  As  Mrs.  Meir 
said: 

We  realized  we  could  not  manage  In  time. 
Because  at  5,  the  Rumanian  Ambassador 
reached  us  with  this  plan.  And  even  if  we 
accepted  it  and  even  If  we  had  agreed  to 
fly  the  children  to  an  Arab  country,  there 
was  no  possibility  to  do  this,  not  even  to 
fly  the  people  to  Nicosia,  get  the  code  word 
from  them  and  afterwards  fly  the  terrorists 
and  our  children  to  some  place,  and  all  this 
by  6.  And  we  had  no  doubt  whatsoever,  as 
the  terrorists  Insisted  stubbornly  and  firmly 
that  they  would  not  budget  a  single  minute 
after  6  P.M.  And  then  it  became  6:15,  6:20, 
and  they  were  not  prepared  to  extend  the 
time,  and  there  was  no  other  possibility.  And 
we  knew  that  aU  the  children  were  in  danger. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  unhappy  result  is 
history.  We  all  mourn  in  sympathy  with 
the  parents  and  friends  of  these  chil- 
dren. We  pray  for  the  wounded.  And  we 
will  not  forget  the  courageous  words  of 
Mrs.  Meir: 

And  for  all  of  us  there  is  only  one  thing 
left:  to  guard  in  the  most  careful  manner 
our  strength  and  our  spirit. 

Our  hopes  lie  in  the  continuing  effort 
toward  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  We 
must  go  on  with  renewed  determina- 
tion to  reach  a  lasting  peace  agreement: 
we  must  not  bow  to  the  pohtlcal  motives 
of  the  terrorists  aimed  at  disrupting  and 
undermining  the  peace  efforts.  It  is  more 
urgent  now  than  ever  that  we  achieve  the 
long  sought  end  to  all  hostilities  in  the 
Middle  East. 


MAALOT   MASSACRE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  <Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day. May  15,  as  a  result  of  another  act 
of  brutal  savagery  on  the  part  of  Arab 
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terrorist  criminals,  many  innocent  Israeli 
teenagers  were  killed  and  many  more 
were  injured  at  a  school  in  Maalot,  In 
northern  Israel. 

I  am  cosponsoring  a  resolution.  Intro- 
duced today  by  a  bipartisan  majority  of 
the  Members  of  Congress,  expressing  the 
outrage  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives toward  this  evil  and  repugnant  dis- 
regard for  human  decency  and  human- 
ity's moral  standards. 

The  resolution  condemns  this  barbar- 
ity and  all  acts  of  terrorism  and  requests 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  call  for  international  condemnation 
of  this  despicable  act.  It  also  requests  the 
American  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions to  Introduce  a  resolution  of  con- 
demnation in  the  Security  Council. 

The  Congress  also  urges — 

The  goverzunents  who  harbor  these  groups 
and  Individuals  to  take  appropriate  action  to 
rid  their  countries  of  those  who  subvert  the 
peace  through  terrorism  and  senseless  vio- 
lence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  slaughter  of  inno- 
cents is  all  the  more  tragic  because  at  the 
moment  it  took  place,  intensive  negotia- 
tions were  going  on  to  bring  an  end  to 
all  violence  in  the  Middle  East.  Because 
these  negotiations  were  delayed,  the 
tragedy  at  Maalot  threatens  all  prospects 
for  peace,  and  that  sad  fact  alone  affects 
each  and  every  one  of  us  directly,  and 
indeed,  all  of  mankind. 

During  this  time  of  unspeakable  grief 
and  sadness,  I  join  all  Americans  in  ex- 
tending my  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
families  of  the  dead  and  wounded,  and  to 
all  of  the  people  of  Israel  who  must  en- 
dure these  terrible  losses.  Even  as  we  en- 
ter this  period  of  mourning,  we  must  re- 
new our  hopes  and  our  longing  for  the 
day  when  all  of  the  Middle  East  can  live 
in  peace  and  security. 


REGULATION  OP  THE  INDUSTRY  BY 
THE  INDUSTRY  AND  FOR  THE  IN- 
DUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Podell)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker  the  princi- 
ple of  free  enterprise  is  still  alive  and 
strong  in  the  United  States.  We  have 
come  to  a  point  in  the  development  of 
our  eccMiomy,  however,  where  the  prac- 
tice of  free  enterprise  and  open  compe- 
tition is  being  severely  endangered  by 
the  multibillion-doUar  megacorporations 
that  have  proposed  and  grown  into  eco- 
nomic monsters  capable  of  destroying 
anything  that  threatens  their  hold. 

One  of  the  most  frightening  of  these 
monsters  is  the  monopolistic  complex 
that  controls  the  most  Important  means 
of  modem  communications — the  tele- 
phone; the  A.T.  &  T.,  nr.  Western  Elec- 
tric, Bell  corporate  conglomerate  not  only 
controls  our  lines  of  communication,  but 
is  now  seeking  to  destroy  its  young  com- 
petition which  deals  in  the  private  sale 
of  telephones. 

This  new  industry  is  called  intercon- 
nect coming  from  the  principle  that 
private  telephone  equipment  is  "inter- 
connected" with  the  Bell  lines  for  use. 
Interconnect  received  its  start  in  1967 


with  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission's Carter  Phone  decision  which  al- 
lowed distributors  othw  than  A.T.  &  T. 
and  its  confederate  companies  to  sell  tel- 
ephone equipment. 

Since  that  decision,  the  Interconnect 
field  has  grown  and  small  companies 
have  sprung  up  all  over  the  country. 
These  companies  sell  equipment  ranging 
from  the  simple  telephone,  that  is  fa- 
miliar in  most  homes,  to  complex  switch- 
ing equipment  used  in  large  businesses 
and  hotels. 

Though  most  of  the  equipment  sold 
by  these  private  phone  companies  is  far 
more  modem  and  eflQcient  than  Bell  can 
offer,  the  chief  advantage  to  the  buyer 
is  financial.  The  interconnect  customer 
buys  his  equipment  rather  than  renting 
it  from  Bell.  Depending  on  the  method 
he  uses  for  financing,  the  customer  will 
eventually  own  his  equipment  and  cease 
paying  equipment  charged  entirely.  He 
will  also  avoid  the  constantly  increasing 
costs  of  renting  from  Bell  and  stabilize 
his  costs  when  the  equipment  is  free  and 
clear.  With  prices  constantly  rising.  In- 
terconnect was  a  welcome  alternative  in 
communication  equipment. 

What  does  this  mean  to  the  average 
consumer?  It  means  that  the  private 
phone  user  can  buy  and  pay  just  once  for 
an  extension  to  his  home  phone  without 
harrassment  by  the  phone  company  or 
expensive  monthly  rental  charges.  It 
means  that  where  there  are  elderly  or 
sick  confined  to  an  upstairs  bedroom  a 
telephone  extension  can  be  provided  at  a 
one-time  cost  to  ease  a  difllcult  situation 
now  made  all  the  worse  by  spiralling  rate 
increases  now  being  sought  by  telephone 
companies. 

A.T.  &  T.,  therefore,  had  to  act  quickly, 
and  did  so  by  instituting  an  "interfacing 
tariff"  on  all  lines  connecting  to  private- 
ly owned  equipment.  An  Interface  is  a 
small  three  pronged  device  which  Bell 
Installs  between  the  wiring  of  the  private 
equipment  and  the  Bell  lines  "In  order  to 
protect  the  public  utility  lines  from 
damage  by  direct  electrical  connection 
to  foreign  equipment".  An  interface, 
which  has  a  value  of  about  $30,  is  in- 
stalled by  Bell  at  a  cost  to  the  customer 
of  between  $15  and  $25  a  line  per  month. 
Thus,  Bell  and  friends  are  not  only  hik- 
ing the  overall  cost  of  interconnect 
equipment  up  to  a  level  more  conslstant 
with  their  ovra  charges,  but  are  making 
a  nice  profit  on  "self -protection". 

A.T.  &  T.  and  A.T.  &  T.  alone,  has  been 
the  judge  of  whether  or  not  equipment 
must  be  interfaced.  It  has  enforced  the 
interfacing  requirement  across  the  board, 
with  no  exception,  whether  or  not  the 
particular  piece  of  equipment  Is  or  is 
not  electrically  harmful  to  their  lines. 

A.T.  &  T.  thereby,  regulates  its  compe- 
tition. Though  the  courts  have  tirnied 
over  several  cases  against  the  interface 
tariff  to  the  FCC  this  Commission  has 
failed  to  establish  overall  gxiidelines  on 
the  validity  of  the  A.T.  &  T.  claims,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  on  those  cases  that 
have  come  up  for  hearings  A.T.  &  T.  in- 
terfacing requirements  have  been  foimd 
to  be  iUegal. 

Congress  mxist  step  in.  We  cannot  al- 
low one  corporation  to  regulate  another 


If  free  enterprise  Is  still  the  basis  of  our 
economy.  We  must  put  the  regulation  of 
standards  for  private  phone  systems  in 
the  proper  hands  where  they  can  be 
determined  without  bias  to  the  con- 
sumer. Further,  we  must  end  the  reap- 
ing of  exorbitant  profits  imder  the  pre- 
tense of  "self -protection"  by  A.T.  t  T. 

The  FCC  must  not  only  determine 
when  interface  is  necessary,  but  must 
approve  devices  based  on  their  perform- 
ance, not  on  who  manufactures  them. 
We  cannot  allow  this  gross  misuse  of 
power  to  go  imchecked.  We  must  act 
now  to  insure  small  businesses  the  right 
to  grow  or  succumb  on  their  own  merits 
not  according  to  the  interests  of  multi- 
billion-dollar  companies. 

At  this  very  moment  A.T.  &  T.  is  col- 
lecting thou<;andG  of  dollars  in  unearned 
profits  from  consimiers  who  decided  to  go 
with  the  competition.  This  practice  must 
be  stopped  now.  It  is  not  only  repugnant 
to  the  rights  of  competition,  but  to  the 
freedom  of  choice  of  the  Individual  who 
is  being  penalized  for  exercising  that 
choice.  We  have  to  draw  the  line  here 
and  now.  It  is  already  too  late  when 
we  look  closely  at  this  situation  and  find 
that  the  corporation  is  not  only  regu- 
lating its  competition,  but  citizens  and 
Government  agencies  alike. 

The  FCC  must  replace  A.T.  k  T.  as  the 
controlling  force  in  the  new  field  of  inter- 
connect. We  carmot  permit  this  most 
dangerous  phenomenon  to  go  unchecked 
if  we  want  the  system  of  free  enterprise 
to  survive. 

Therefore,  I  am  Introducing  legisla- 
tion today  to  remedy  this  appalling  sit- 
uation. This  legislation  would  first,  re- 
quire the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  prescribe  standards  for  all 
equipment  attached  to  the  public  utility 
telephone  lines,  not  only  the  Individual 
pieces  of  interconnect  equipment,  but 
the  interface  devices  as  well. 

Second,  it  would  prohibit  any  tele- 
phone company  from  inhibiting  the 
connection  of  FCC  approved  equipment 
to  pubUc  utility  lines.  This  legislation 
would  require  that  the  FCC  prescribe 
its  standards  within  180  days  after  the 
enactment  of  this  act  and  grants  them 
the  authority  to  assess  violators  up  to 
$1,000  per  violation,  each  day  being  con- 
sidered a  separate  violation. 

This  legislation  Is  both  necessary  and 
urgent.  It  is  Imperative  that  we  act  and 
act  swiftly  to  stop  big  business  from 
running  roughshod  over  the  American 
people. 


LEGISLATION  TO  EXTEND  POSTAL 
RATE  ADJUSTMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hoiose,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday. 
May  13,  the  Subcommittee  on  Postal 
Service  on  which  I  serve,  unanimously 
reported  out  S.  411  wlilch  last  week 
Pi^ssed  the  Senate  by  an  overwhelming 
marginof  71  to  11. 

This  legislation  will  extend  the  time 
permitted  certain  mail  users  to  adjust  to 
full  postage  rates.  It  Is  Intended  to  deal 
\iith  the  current  crisis  affecting  access 
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by  the  American  people  to  magazines, 
books,  small  newspapers  and  other  edu- 
cational and  cultural  materials.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  legislation  would  be  to  extend 
for  a  few  additional  years  the  time  in 
which  the  Congress  would  appropriate 
funds  to  make  up  the  revenue  lost  to  the 
Postal  Service,  thus  permitting  these 
users  to  adjust  more  gradually  to  full 
rates. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the 
nimber  of  years  for  the  annual  phasing 
of  second-class  regular  "magazines  and 
newspapers) ,  special  or  book-rate  fourth 
class  (books  and  other  educational  mate- 
rials) ,  and  controlled  circulation  pubhca- 
tions  would  be  Increased  to  8  years  from 
the  5  years  provided  by  the  current  law. 

The  number  of  years  for  the  annual 
phasing  of  preferred  second  cla.^s,  non- 
profit third-class,  and  the  special  fourth- 
class  library  rates  would  be  increased  to 
16  years  from  the  10  years  provided  by 
the  present  law. 

While  I  supported  this  bill  in  com- 
mittee, I  do  not  believe  it  goes  far  enough 
in  assuring  the  free  fiow  of  ideas  through 
the  mails.  In  1972  and  again  last  year  I 
introduced  the  Education  and  Cultural 
Postal  Amendments,  which  would  have 
doubled  the  phasing  of  these  rates  from 
5  to  10  years  instead  of  the  3-year  addi- 
tion under  S.  411.  My  bill  would  have  also 
written  into  the  statute  a  new  require- 
ment that  the  Postal  Rate  Commission 
take  into  account  in  recommending  rates 
the  following  criterion:  "The  education- 
al, cultural,  scientific  and  informational 
value  to  the  recipient  of  mail  materials." 

The  Education  and  Cultural  Postal 
Amendments  which  I  introduced  were 
approved  last  year  by  the  full  Post  OfiQce 
and  Civil  Service  Committee;  but  un- 
fortunately, due  to  the  strong  opposition 
of  the  Nixon  administration,  my  bill 
could  not  even  get  a  rule,  and  this  body 
was  denied  the  opportunity  to  debate  the 
merits  of  my  proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  chief  concern  since 
enactment  of  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  has  been  the  adverse  effect 
spiraling  postal  costs  have  on  our  Na- 
tion's schools  and  libraries.  These  are 
the  institutions  most  severely  affected  by 
the  increases  in  special  rate  fourth-class 
(the  book  rate)  since  they  pay  the  cost 
of  postage  on  the  books  they  receive.  The 
rate  increases  which  went  into  effect  on 
March  2  represent  an  additional  43  per- 
cent increment  for  special  rate  fourth 
class.  This  is  six  to  eight  times  greater 
than  the  average  yearly  increase  voted  by 
the  Congress  over  the  period  of  1940  to 
1970. 

Repeated  testimony  by  the  American 
Library  Association  has  estimated  that 
some  50  percent  of  books  received  by 
libraries  and  college  stores  travel 
through  the  mail.  In  the  case  of  smaller 
libraries,  the  volume  of  materials  re- 
ceived via  the  mails  is  closer  to  90  per- 
cent. Clearly,  for  schools  and  libraries 
each  dollar  increase  in  postal  charges  re- 
sults in  equivalent  decreases  in  the 
amount  of  funds  available  for  acquiring 
up-to-date  materials  for  their  collec- 
tions. 

While  I  would  have  preferred  enact- 
ment of  my  expanded  version  of  this  leg- 
islation. I  believe  S.  411  Is  the  best 
available  means  of  assuring  the  con- 


tinued dissemination  of  ideas  through 
the  mails.  Failure  to  act  on  this  legisla- 
tion will  have  an  adverse  impact  on  the 
accessibility  of  informational  services  on 
which  a  large  percentage  of  the  citizens 
of  this  Nation  depend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  principle  of  freedom 
of  speech,  cherished  as  a  foundation  of 
our  democracy,  can  only  be  enhanced  by 
positive  efforts  to  assure  reasonable 
postage  rates  for  the  transmission 
through  the  mails  of  boooks.  magazines, 
and  other  scientific,  cultural  and  educa- 
tional matter.  Once  again,  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  that  S.  411  is  not  intended 
to  set  rates,  but  merely  to  reaffirm  a  long- 
standing congressional  policy  to  insure 
the  free  flow  of  ideas  through  the  mails. 

I  am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  support  this 
legislation  when  it  comes  to  the  fioor 
for  consideration. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  SUS- 
PEND DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS 
WITH  LEBANON;  INSTITUTE  ECO- 
NOMIC   SANcrrioNS;    call    for 

IMMEDIATE    SECURITY    COUNCIL 
SESSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  <Ms.  Abzuc), 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news  re- 
ports from  Israel  of  yesterday  and  this 
morning  bring  anguish  and  grief  to  all 
people.  The  murder  of  children  is  the 
most  heinous  of  all  crimes.  Yesterday's 
actions  by  the  Arab  terrorists  is  beyond 
the  pale  of  human  behavior. 

Yesterday  morning  I  cosponsored  a 
House  resolution  condemning  the  action 
of  tlie  Arab  terrorists  and  calling  on  the 
President  to  direct  the  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations  to  secure  a  Secur- 
ity Council  resolution  condemning  this 
act  of  terrorism.  But  the  events  of  yes- 
terday afternoon  make  the  resolution 
seem  somehow  inadequate. 

Last  night  I  sent  the  following  tele- 
gram to  President  Nixon  and  Secretary 
of  State  Kissinger  asking  the  United 
States  to  suspend  diplomatic  relations 
and  institute  economic  sanctions  against 
Lebanon : 

The  murder  of  the  IsraeU  children  Is 
ghastly  and  horrifying,  but  It  requires  more 
than  conventional  expressions  of  regret.  I 
call  upon  our  government  to  immediately 
suspend  diplomatic  relations  with  Lebanon 
and  Institute  an  economic  boycott  of  that 
nation  untU  it  acts  decisively  against  these 
heartless  terrorists.  Ovir  government  should 
also  call  for  an  Immediate  and  extraordinary 
session  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council  to  ex- 
press its  unanimous  condemnation  of  this 
terrible  crime. 

Clearly,  this  desperate  and  violent  ac- 
tion was  intended  to  disrupt  efforts  to 
find  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  Middle 
East  crisis.  That  effort  must  go  on,  and 
the  survival  of  the  Israel  nation  and  the 
right  of  its  people  to  live  in  peace  and 
security  must  be  guaranteed. 


GSA  SEEKS  TO  PLAY  BIG  BROTHER 

(Mr.  MOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  periodically 
a  Federal  agency  oversteps  its  legally 
formaUzed  bounds,  challenges  the  Con- 
gress and  endangers  the  people  by  its 
initiatives.  Such  a  situation  has  just 
been  brought  to  light  at  the  CSeneral 
Services  Administration,  and  I  believe 
the  anatomy  of  this  situation  should  be 
aired  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

From  time  to  time  proposals  have 
been  advanced  that  government  create 
a  national  data  center  of  some  kind. 
Civil  libertarians  from  all  shades  of  the 
political  spectrum  have  risen  in  vigor- 
ous opposition  to  such  initiatives,  mind- 
ful of  the  potential  for  governmental 
invasion  of  individual  privacy.  Ten  years 
ago  such  a  proposal  was  exposed  and 
destroyed  by  an  alert  Congress.  Today, 
another  attempt  is  being  made  to  bring 
such  a  system  into  being. 

In  meetings  with  GSA  personnel,  staff 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Operations  and  Government  Infor- 
mation of  the  House  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  have  unearthed  ad- 
missions of  such  a  plan.  Staff  members 
of  Senator  Ervin's  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  joined  in  these  ef- 
forts. At  issue  is  a  GSA  plan  to  create 
a  national  telecommunications  com- 
puter network,  ostensibly  for  GSA  and 
the  Agriculture  Department.  These  plans 
have  been  formulated  since  mid-1972. 

The  8-year  effort  envisions  a  five-site 
network,  with  an  optional  four  more 
sites.  Minimal  cost  for  this  creation, 
largest  nonmilitary  computer  acquisition 
in  American  history,  is  $90  million,  with 
a  possible  figure  of  $200  million,  with- 
out cost  escalation  due  to  infiatioh.  The 
project  is  known  as  FEDNET,  although 
GSA  people  refer  to  it  by  its  more  inno- 
cuous title  of  "new  equipment  project." 

In  the  past  year,  both  subcommittees 
have  held  hearings  on  this  and  ^e^ated 
subjects.  GSA  has  appeared  before  both 
bodies.  Each  time,  the  agency  replied  in 
the  negative  when  asked  if  new  computer 
networks  were  contemplated.  When  que- 
ried in  wTiting  by  both  subcommittees 
about  new  computer  networks  in  this 
timeframe,  the  agency  replied  in  the 
negative. 

Meanwhile,  using  the  automatic  data 
processing  fimd  voted  in  good  faith  im- 
der the  Brooks  bill — pubUc  law  89-396 — 
GSA  began  to  quietly  notify  potential 
contractors  that  procurement  was  en- 
visioned. 

This  system  is  modular  by  nature,  thus 
making  it  capable  of  infinite  expansion. 
Talks  were  held  between  GSA  and  sev- 
eral agencies,  including  Social  Security, 
Veterans'  Administration,  Agriculture, 
and  Customs.  The  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  required  by  law  to  do  so,  sup- 
plied technical  advice. 

Because  the  system  was  deliberately 
designed  to  be  massive,  only  huge  con- 
tractors could  support  procurement, 
guaranteeing  the  largest  system  possible. 

Should  such  a  system  be  created,  vir- 
tually every  Federal  agency  would  beat 
a  path  to  GSA's  door,  knowing  that  only 
in  this  manner  could  it  guarantee  access 
to  the  most  modem  third  generation  of 
computers.  The  telecommunications 
aspect  of  the  system  Is  its  most  peml- 
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clous  aspect,  allowing  computers  to  ex- 
change information.  In  effect,  our  pri- 
vacy is  today  protected  by  fragmenta- 
tion. FEDNET  would  end  thl^'pfotectlve 
fragmentation,  avowing  any^ndlvidual's 
privacy  to  be  invaded  jrho  had  inter- 
acted in  any  vfsiy  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. We  woul^Ja^  dependent  for  our 
privacy  on  the  good  will  of  the  operators 
of  the  system.  And  in  light  of  the  on- 
going revelations  in  this  city,  the  obvious 
conclusions  can  be  fairly  drawn. 

Using  the  ADP  fund,  GSA  sought  to 
present  Congress  and  the  Nation  with 
a  "fait  accompli",  simultaneously  ap- 
proaching Congress  with  a  measure  al- 
lowing It  to  use  multiyear  leasing.  In 
such  a  manner,  not  only  would  they  be 
able  to  use  the  ADP  fund  to  procure 
equipment,  but  with  multiyear  leasing 
they  would  not  have  to  come  to  the  Con- 
gress for  years  at  a  time  for  authori- 
zation, appropriations,  or  oversight.  It 
was  a  total  perversion  of  the  Brooks  bill, 
the  ADP  fund,  the  intent  of  Congress 
and  the  housekeeping  function  of  GSA. 
When  I  discovered  this  and  queried 
Mr.  Sampson  of  the  GSA,  a  nimiber  of 
other  Members  of  both  bodies  expressed 
their  strong  feelings  in  communications 
to  the  head  of  that  agency.  Senators 
Ervin.  Goldwater,  and  Hruska  wrote 
him  in  protest.  Our  distinguished  col- 
league, Mr.  MooRH£AD,  chairman  of  For- 
eign Operations  and  Government  Infor- 
mation, protested.  Vice  President  Ford 
spoke  out  against  FEDNET  specifically 
last  Thursday  in  Chicago  before  the  Na- 
tional Computer  Conference. 

The  White  House  Office  of  Telecom- 
munications Policy  has  stated  its  reser- 
vations, as  had  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  OMB  has  specifically  asked 
GSA  to  drastically  curb  its  procurement. 
This  Tuesday,  in  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee hearings,  when  our  distinguished 
colleague,  Ed  Rotbal  of  California,  asked 
that  Mr.  Sampson  submit  FEDNET 
plans  In  writing  to  Congress.  Mr.  Samp- 
son vehemently  demurred,  leaving  us  to 
draw  the  obvious  conclusions.  Mr.  Samp- 
son piously  mouthing  his  desire  to  pro- 
tect everyone's  privacy,  has  evinced  his 
intention  to  continue  with  procurement 
of  the  system  for  GSA  and  Agriculture, 
openly  inviting  Congress  to  fly  a  kite. 

It  is  central  to  the  thrust  of  this  state- 
ment that  Members  know  that  today  no 
system  is  known  by  the  computer  indus- 
try whereby  time  sharing  can  be  pre- 
vented from  becoming  data  sharing. 
IBM  is  presently  engaged  in  a  $50  mil- 
lion crash  progrsun  aimed  at  finding 
some  crude  method  of  preventing  this,  to 
protect  its  worried  commercial  clients. 
Yet  Mr.  Sampson  speaks  of  protecting 
the  privacy  of  Americans.  In  the  name 
of  heaven,  how?  It  Is  impossible.  Yet  he 
proposes  to  continue  building  his  totally 
unauthorized  system. 

This  system  is  so  large,  and  possesses 
such  potential  for  Invading  the  privacy 
of  every  citizen,  that  it  cannot  be  com- 
menced without  specific  congressional 
approval.  Intensive  hearings  are  re- 
quired and  written  submissions  must  be 
made  by  the  agency.  GSA  seems  to  be- 
lieve It  is  a  law  unto  itself  Therefore, 
the  Congress  must  remind  this  agency 
that  it  Is  subject  to  congressional  over- 
sight and  approvaL  Further,  I  believe 
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these  hearings  should  also  serve  an  over- 
sight function,  for  the  circumstances 
surrounding  GSA's  activities  vis-a-vis 
FEDNET  are  so  linusual  as  to  require 
such  probing. 

At  this  point  I  include  appropriate  cor- 
respondence on  FEDNET  In  my  remarks 
for  the  enlightenment  of  this  House: 

U.S.  Senate, 

May  6,  1074. 
Ted  Trimmer,  Esq. 

General  Counsel,  General  Services  Adminii- 
tration,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Trimmer:  On  Friday,  May  3,  at 
your  suggestion,  you  and  other  members  of 
the  GSA  met  with  members  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Rights  Subcommittee  staff  and 
those  of  Congressmen  Moss  and  Moorebead. 
The  subject  of  the  meeting  was  the  proposed 
FEDNET  project  which  Just  recently  came 
to  our  attention. 

Ihe  FEDNET  proposal  raises  serious  issues 
of  privacy  and  the  role  of  Congress  In  pol- 
icy decisions  in  this  area.  As  now  contem- 
plated, the  proposal  is  to  combine  procure- 
ment and  systems  design  to  be  compatible 
with  those  of  other  government  agencies, 
with  a  view  to  cooperative  computer  usage  in 
the  future.  At  present  the  plan  envisages 
compatible  systems  for  GSA  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  but  with  the  ca- 
pability of  adding  other  departments  In  the 
future.  Such  a  massive  system  poses  the 
possibility  of  nationwide  computer  sharing, 
with  obvious  and  Immense  Implications  for 
privacy.  Indeed  a  similar  proposal  In  the 
1960's  for  a  National  Data  Center  was  re- 
jected by  Congress  after  much  public  out- 
cry. Congress  received  an  explicit  commit- 
ment then  that  no  such  project  would  be 
undertaken  without  full  public  debate  and 
express  statutory  authority.  It  Is  our  under- 
standing that  GSA  has  proceeded  with  its 
project  on  the  good  faith  belief  that  It  has 
full  statutory  authority  already  and  that 
the  privacy  implications  were  minor  or  non- 
existent. 

We  understand  that  In  the  meeting  you 
and  your  associates  acluiowledged  that  our 
privacy  concerns  are  valid  and  agreed  that 
GSA  should  review  the  project  In  this  light. 
It  is  our  strong  belief  that  we  mxtat  subject 
the  FEDNET  concept  and  similar  major  data 
systems  proposals  to  full  legislative  scrutiny 
and  to  require  explicit  legislative  authoriza- 
tion before  any  of  them  are  undertaken.  Tou 
expressed  your  personal  view  that  these  would 
be  appropriate  for  FEDNET,  and  said  you 
would  urge  that  GSA  take  the  position  that 
the  FEDNET  concept  should  be  the  subject 
of  express  statutory  authorization.  Tou  also 
agreed  that  a  letter  would  be  forthcoming 
from  GSA  to  ua  and  other  Interested  legis- 
lators by  May  10  containing  GSA's  decision 
on  this  point. 

We  cannot  stress  too  much  our  Insistence 
that  this  Is  the  only  way  to  proceed.  Public 
and  congressional  concern  with  privacy 
makes  It  necessary  that  all  such  proposals 
receive  public  scrutiny  of  this  kind.  In  this 
regard,  you  may  be  famUlar  with  proposals 
we  have  Introduced  (S.  2963-Ervln,  S.  3964- 
Hruska  and  S.  2810-Ooldwater) ,  and  which 
have  already  been  the  subject  of  hearings  be- 
fore the  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee. 
The  President's  Privacy  Commission,  headed 
by  Vice-President  Ford,  was  established  for 
this  purpose. 

We  appreciate  the  speed  with  which  you 
acknowledged  the  validity  of  this  concern, 
and  the  promise  of  full  cooperation  that  you 
made.  We  look  forward  to  Mr.  Sampson's  let- 
ter and  we  are  confident  that  with  this  Joint 
cooperation,  both  the  legitimate  needs  of  cit- 
izen privacy  and  government  efficiency  can 
be  accommodated. 
With  kindest  wishes, 
Sincerely, 

Sam  J.  Ervik,  Jr., 
Roman  L.  Hruska, 
Basbt  Ooldwatsb. 


House  of  Representatives, 
Waahinffton,  D.C,  May  8, 1974. 
Hon.  Arthur  F.  Sab«pson, 
AdminUtrator,  General  Services  AdminUtra- 
tion,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  hu.  Administrator:  As  you  know, 
sUff  members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  met  with  key  offi- 
cials of  yovu-  agency  regarding  plans  for  a 
national  computer  and  communications  net- 
work called  FEDNET. 

During  the  course  of  this  meeting  ques- 
tions arose  as  to  some  of  the  potential  dan- 
gers of  such  a  system  to  the  right  of  pri- 
vacy. The  fears  were  expressed  because  of  1.) 
the  modular  nature  of  the  system  which 
permits  many  Government  agencies  to  be- 
come a  part  of  It;  and  2.)  the  simplicity  tn 
converting  such  a  system  from  strictly  time- 
sharing to  a  data-sharing  operation. 

If  both  of  these  poesibUitles  became  a 
reality,  the  result  wotUd  be  a  national  data 
center.  Assurances  were  given  to  this  com- 
mittee several  years  ago  that  no  national 
data  center  ever  would  be  esUblUhed  with- 
out the  specific  authorization  of  the 
Congress. 

From  the  comments  of  your  officials.  It  Is 
apparent  that  little  or  no  consideration  was 
given  to  the  Invasion  of  privacy  posslbUities 
of  the  system  or  that  It  could  easily  become 
subject  to  legislation  currently  pending  In 
Congress  In  regard  to  citizen  access  to  rec- 
ords. tranAer  control  and  proposed  rights 
to  correct  and  supplement  data. 

In  our  opinion,  the  FEDNET  plan  Is 
fraught  with  major  policy  Implications 
which  require  detailed  review  by  Congress 
before  steps  are  taken  to  advance  It  beyond 
current  appllcabUlty. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely. 

WUXIAM    S.    MOORRKAD, 

Chairman. 

Remarks  by  Vice  President  Gerald  R.  Ford 

I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  address 
the  1974  National  Computer  Conference  and 
Exposition. 

The  Invitation  extended  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Information  Processing  Socle- 
ties  was  timely.  I  am  learning  about  com- 
puter technology  and  data  processing  from 
the  viewpoint  of  my  new  responsibilities  as 
Chairman  of  the  Domestic  Council  Commit- 
tee on  the  Right  of  Privacy. 

I  am  aware  that  the  notion  of  leaving  the 
protection  of  Individual  privacy  to  Govern- 
ment officials  has  been  compared  to  asking 
the  fox  to  protect  the  chicken  coop.  But  five 
months  ago — when  the  most  Intense  Investi- 
gation ever  focused  on  a  nominee  for  the 
Vice  Presidency  was  directed  at  me — ^I  awak- 
ened to  the  privacy  issue  in  a  very  real  and 
personal  sense.  I  was  one  of  the  chickens. 

On  a  previous  visit  to  Chicago,  I  had  occa- 
sion to  refer  to  some  foxes  who  passed  them- 
selves off  as  elephants  In  the  1972  election. 
I  am  speaking  of  some  characters  In  the 
CREEP  organization  and  CREEP'S  invasion 
of  the  privacy  of  political  opponents.  This 
made  me  more  aware  of  what  could  happen 
to  our  sacred  right  to  privacy.  I  deplore  such 
violations  of  traditional  standards  of  honesty 
and  decency  in  our  political  life. 

I  told  President  Nixon  of  my  concerns,  and 
he  appointed  me  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Right  of  Privacy.  I  welcome  the 
challenge. 

I  know  that  there  have  been  previous  com- 
mitments, previous  studies,  and  previous  i«c- 
ommendatlons  to  deal  by  legislation  with 
privacy  problems.  It  Is  too  early  to  forecast 
the  outcome.  I  realize  that  too  many  findings 
have  been  ignored  and  too  little  actually 
done.  The  time  has  come  for  action.  I  will  do 
all  In  my  power  to  get  results. 

My  first  act  as  chAlniukn  involved  com- 
plaints about  an  Executive  Order  of  the 
President  that  permitted  the  Department  of 
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Agriculture  to  review  the  Income  tax  returns 
of  farmers  to  obtain  data  for  statistical  pur- 
poses. The  President  asked  me  to  look  Into 
the  matter.  I  immediately  discussed  the 
Executive  Order  with  Secretary  Butz  and  rec- 
ommended that  It  be  withdrawn.  The  Presi- 
dent accepted  my  recommendation. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  the  development  of 
the  Committee  that  I  head.  I  wanted  to 
chair  this  Committee  with  a  staff  of  our 
own  selection.  I  asked  my  former  law  part- 
ner, Philip  Buchen — a  distinguished  advo- 
cate of  personal  freedom — to  come  to  Wash- 
ington as  the  Committee's  E.xecutlve  Direc- 
tor. 

Interagency  task  forces  were  formed  to 
make  recommendations.  Contributions  have 
come  also  from  the  Congress,  State  govern- 
ments, industry,  citizens'  groups,  private  in- 
dividuals, academic  experts,  and  some  Fed- 
eral agencies  not  represented  on  the  Com- 
mittee. We  wish  to  Invite  our  hosts,  the 
American  Federation  of  Information  Proc- 
essing Societies,  and  all  constituent  groxjps 
to  become  Involved. 

Today  I  would  like  to  cite  an  example  of 
a  development  that  concerns  our  committee. 
The  Government's  General  Services  Admin- 
istration has  distributed  specifications  for 
bids  on  centers  throughout  the  country  for 
a  massive  new  computer  netv.-ork.  It  would 
have  the  potential  to  store  comprehensive 
data  on  individuals  and  Institutions. 

The  contemplated  system,  known  as  FED- 
NET, would  link  Federal  agencies  in  a  net- 
work that  would  allow  GSA  to  obtain  per- 
sonal Information  from  the  files  of  many 
Federal  departments.  It  is  portrayed  as  the 
largest  single  governmental  purchase  of 
civilian  data  communication  equipment  in 
history. 

I  am  concerned  that  Federal  protection  of 
Individual  privacy  is  not  yet  developed  to  the 
degree  necessary  to  prevent  FEDNET  from 
being  used  to  probe  into  the  lives  of  individ- 
uals. 

Before  building  a  nuclear  reactor,  we  de- 
sign the  safeguards  for  its  use.  We  also  re- 
quire environmental  Impact  statements 
specifying  the  anticipated  effect  of  the  re- 
actor's operation  on  the  environment.  Prior 
to  approving  a  vast  computer  network  affect- 
ing personal  lives,  we  need  a  comparable 
privacy  Impact  statement.  We  must  also  con- 
sider the  fall-out  hazards  of  FEDNET  to 
traditional  freedoms. 

I  can  today  make  known  that  the  Privacy 
Committee  staff  is  proceeding  with  a  project 
to  develop  recommendations  for  assuring 
that  personal  privacy  rights  are  given  sys- 
tematic and  careful  consideration  in  the 
planning,  coordination,  and  procurement  of 
Federal  data  processing  and  data  communi- 
cations systems. 

Our  objective  Is  to  formulate  an  action 
plan  by  June  30.  An  interagency  task  force 
has  been  given  the  assignment. 

Assignments  have  also  been  made  for  other 
task  forces  to  work  on  problems  Involving : 

Social  security  numbers; 

Protection  of  personal  privacy  interests  of 
Consumers. 

Mat  9,  1974. 
Hon.  Arthur  F.  Sampson, 
Administrator,  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Art:  This  Is  In  regard  to  your  April 
2,  1974,  letter  concerning  GSA's  proposed 
acquisition  of  ADP  and  telecommunications 
equipment.  We  have  carefully  reviewed  the 
extensive  volume  of  material  supplied  by 
GSA  and  have  discussed  the  matter  with  rep- 
resentaUves  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Office  of  Telecommunications 
Policy. 

We  have  concluded  that  your  pending  Re- 
quest for  Proposal  (RFP  CDPA  74-14)  to 
acquire  nine  computer  sites  and  s  data  com- 
munications network  should  be  withdrawn. 
The  proposed  data  communications  net- 
work Is  not  responsive  to  the  Department  of 


Agriculture  requirements.  Moreover,  the 
pending  procurement  is  Inconsistent  with 
guidance  of  the  Office  of  Teleconununicatlons 
Policy  which  has  called  for  termination  of 
the  proposal. 

There  Is  no  economic  advantage  to  the 
proposed  acquisition  of  the  initial  GSA  site. 
More  importantly,  there  are  a  number  of 
viable  alternatives  which  would  satisfy  CSA's 
internal  processing  requirements.  These  in- 
clude: ReutiUzatlon  of  Agrictilture's  IBM 
370-168  computer  which  will  be  replaced 
by  the  new  equipment  now  being  procured, 
use  of  excess  USDA  capacity  which  will  be 
available  at  the  new  sites,  purchase  of  a 
smaller  computer  for  GSA  for  ur.e  along  with 
commercial  ADP  services. 

With  regard  to  the  three  optional  GS.\ 
sites,  thsre  is  no  identifiable  workload  as- 
sociated with  there  machines  nor  is  there  an 
cEsui-ance  that  this  particular  configura- 
tion will  satisfy  future  needs.  In  addition, 
considering  the  "single  prime  contractor" 
uppioach  of  the  RFP,  the  relative  inflexibil- 
ity of  the  data  communications  require- 
ments, and  the  potentially  limited  com- 
petition, the  solicitation  for  these  three 
options  Is  not  without  inherent  cost  to  the 
Government.  Finally,  the  proposed  acquisi- 
tion of  ADP  and  telecommunications  capa- 
'Jility  for  ur.spaciiied  uses  poses  a  serious 
potential  threat  ft  the  right  of  privacy  at 
a  liiiie  when  this  i?s^ue  Is  under  intense  re- 
view by  the  Executive  Branch  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

In  view  of  the  above  co,'>slderat'.')n,  GS.4 
should  t.ike  the  following  actions: 

1.  Immediately  withdraw  the  Request  for 
Froposal  (RFP). 

2.  Reissue  a  new  RFP  limited  to  four  firm 
end  two  optional  sites  (one  for  USDA  and 
o:ie  for  GSA).  The  GSA  option  should  only 
be  exercised  after  a  thorough  review  of  avail- 
ai)la  alteriiatlves  and  the  necessary  budget 
approval  has  been  obtained. 

3.  The  communication  requirements 
should  be  acquired  separately  in  accordance 
with  OTP  guidance  and  should  be  restated 
in  a  manner  acceptable  to  the  users. 

Any  procurement  of  ADP  and  telecom- 
munications equipment  or  services  with 
funds  available  to  GSA  may  be  obligated 
only  in  accordance  with  guidance  contained 
in  this  letter. 
Sincerely, 

Ror  L.  Ash. 

Director. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  May  15,  1974. 
Arthur  Sampson, 

Administrator,  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Administrator:  I  am  afraid  that 
your  May  10th,  1974  letter  leaves  several 
questions  unanswered,  only  partially  answers 
others  and  offers  responses  to  some  queries 
that  are  prone  to  misinterpretation. 

To  begin  with,  according  tu  my  best  in- 
formation there  Is  no  existing  system  or 
contemplated  system  known  to  the  computer 
Industry  guaranteeing  that  time-sharing  on 
computers  wlU  no*:  be  turned  Into  date  shar- 
ing. If  I  am  In  error  I  will  be  pleaseS  to 
review  your  proof  of  my  error. 

IBM  Is  engaged  presently  In  a  crash  $50 
million  undertaking  to  find  even  a  few  prim- 
itive barriers  to  such  Invasions  of  privacy 
among  computer  users.  If  they  cannot  offer 
such  a  defense  to  their  massive  list  of  com- 
mercial users,  how  does  FEDNET  propose  to 
do  so?  Therefore,  yotir  disclaimers  and  assur- 
ances of  seeking  to  avoid  any  invasion  of 
privacy  under  such  a  system  are,  although 
sincere,  meaningless  In  an  effective  sense. 

I  have  been  Joined  In  voicing  vlgorons  pro- 
tests against  this  endeavor  by  a  bipartisan 
group  of  people  In  public  life.  You  have  re- 
ceived such  communications  from  Vice  Presi- 
dent Ford,  Senators  Ervin,  Ooldwater  and 


Hruska,  Congressman  Mocrhrswi  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  the  White  House  Office  of  Tele- 
communications Policy.  OMB  has  formally 
asked  you  to  drastically  curb  the  limits  of 
your  ongoing  procurement  effort.  Neverthe- 
less, in  spite  of  these  efforts,  you  Inform  me 
that  GSA  is  going  ahead  with  its  plans  to 
bring  into  being  telecommunications  com- 
puter network,  on  a  modular  basis,  between 
GSA  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Both  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Opera- 
tions and  Government  Information  of  the 
House  Government  Operations  Committee 
and  the  Senate  C^astllutional  Rights  Sub- 
committee have  K«d  hearings  on  this  subject 
in  the  past  yeari  GSA  appeared  before  both 
of  them.  In  each  case,  GSA  was  asked 
v.hether  or  not  new  computer  systems  v*ere 
being  contemplated.  In  each  case,  GS.\  to'.d 
these  two  committees  that  no  such  effort 
was  underway.  Yet  your  own  personnel  have 
informed  Congressional  staff  people  on  theSe 
two  subcommittees  In  recent  meetings  that 
FEDNET  was  begun  in  summer  of  1972.  Both 
these  subcommittees  repeated  their  queries 
in  writing  to  GSA  and  received  the  same 
negative  responses.  Obvious  conclusions  can 
be  drawn  from  these  findings. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  and  a  growing  nimiber 
of  Congressional  observers  that  both  the 
intent  and  will  of  Congress  in  creating  the 
Automatic  Data  Processing  Fund  are  belr.g 
willfully  violated  by  BSA  in  forging  ahead 
with  FEDNET.  Such  action  Is  a  perversion 
of  the  ADP  fund  and  Congressional  Intent. 
Intensive  hearings  are  required  because  of 
the  unprecedented  size  of  this  proctirement 
and  the  system  It  envisions.  Its  potential 
Impact  on  our  society  and  privacy  of  every 
American  is  so  vast  and  pervasive  that  ex- 
plicit Congressional  approval  most  be  given. 

Ten  years  ago,  when  another  such  nation- 
al data  center  was  proposed,  the  Congress 
expressed  Its  fears  for  the  privacy  of  Amer- 
icans. 

On  May  9th,  1974.  Vice  President  Ford 
stated  hts  concerns  to  the  National  Computer 
Conference : 

"I  am  concerned  that  Federal  protection 
of  individual  privacy  Is  not  yet  developed  to 
the  degree  necessary  to  prevent  FEDNET 
from  being  used  to  probe  Into  the  Ihes  ox 
Individuals  .  .  .  We  must  also  consider  the 
fallout  hazards  of  FEDNET  to  traditional 
freedoms." 

In  light  of  this  overwhelming  evidence.  I 
find  your  vehemently  expressed  reluctance 
in  House  Appropriations  Committee  testi- 
mony on  May  14th,  1974  when  asked  to  sub- 
mit FEDNET  plans  in  writing  to  Congress, 
difficult  to  understand,  and  can  only  draw 
obvious  conclusions. 

I  am  therefore  proceeding  to  request  that 
formal  oversight  hearings  be  held  m  both 
houses  of  Congress  Into  this  state  of  af- 
fairs, and  that  appropriations  for  this  un- 
dertaking be  withheld  from  your  agency. 
John  E.  Moss, 
Member  of  Congress. 


The  Largest  Crvii-iAN  Government  Com- 
munications Procurement  iti  History 
impact 

Bids  on  "the  largest  civilian  government 
data  communications  procurement  In  his- 
tory "  were  about  to  be  requested  by  the 
General  Services  Administration  (GSA)  as 
we  went  to  press.  Worth  "over  $100  million," 
according  to  one  knowledgeable  source,  the 
RFP  encompasses  a  nationwide  packet- 
switched  network,  and  represents  the  first 
phase  in  development  of  a  consolidated  gov- 
ernment-wide Information  utility  called 
FEDNET,  which  Is  likely  to  have  far-reacb- 
Ing  Impact  not  only  on  data  communications 
technology,  but  also  on  government  dp  sys- 
tems procurements. 

M.  Shy  Meeker,  commissioner  of  OSA's 
Automated    Data   and   Telecommunications 
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Service  (ADTS) ,  the  agency  that  will  man- 
ftge  the  new  supersystem.  Indicated  Its  ef- 
fect on  procurement  policy  during  a  recent 
speech  in  Dallas: 

"We  ...  see  FEDNET  becoming  an  indl- 
sDensable  tool  to  OSA  and  other  agencies  for 
responding  to  and  managing  future  change." 
While  this  "does  not  mean  we  will  operate 
all,  or  even  a  majority,  of  the  government's 
teleprocessing  activities,  it  does  mean  that 
(the  upcoming  procurement)  will  allow  us 
to  start  to  link  the  vast  majority  of  federal 
computers  into  a  truly  Integrated  teleproces- 
sing resource." 

Meeker  estimated  that  the  new  data  com- 
munications network  (DCN),  as  it  evolves 
Into  PEDNET.  "wUl  allow  GSA  to  satisfy  50 To 
of  the  growth  (in  federal  teleprocessing 
needs)  over  the  next  8-10  years."  Remaining 
needs  will  be  met  by  continuing  to  let  user 
agencies  acquire  their  own  systems,  con- 
tracting with  private  service  bureaus,  and 
negotiating  bulk  hardware/software  buys  via 
"mandatory  requirements  contracts,"  on  be- 
half of  agencies  with  similar  requirements. 
'But  we  will  do  all  of  this  with  an  eye  to- 
ward government-wide  needs  instead  of  In- 
dividual agency  needs,"  Meeker  added,  "and 
we  will  link  major  systems  with  (FEDNET) 
to  Insure  easy  communication  and  maximum 
utilization." 

The  new  network,  ultimately,  will  "make 
virtually  every  modern  computer  In  the  gov- 
ernment accessible  anywhere  In  the  nation," 
explain^  Me«ker.  "So,  when  agency  X  has 
a  requirement  for  Information  processing. 
It  will  have  a  number  of  alternatives.  If  the 
requirement  Is  small  or  of  short  duration, 
we'll  find  time  for  that  requirement  on  a 
government-owned  machine  or  on  a  csm- 
merclal  machine,  under  government  con- 
tract. If  the  requirement  is  a  large  one  or 
of  a  continuing  nature,  we  or  the  agency 
might  go  out  Into  the  marketplace  to  pro- 
cure, on  a  competitive  basis,  a  machine  to 
do  the  Job.  and  tie  it  Into  the  data  network. 
If,  because  of  unforseen  circumstances,  the 
agency  does  not  fill  the  machine.  Its  link  to 
the  data  network  would  assure  that  Its  ex- 
cess time  could  be  sold  to  another  agency. 
Or,  on  the  other  hand.  If  the  agency  outgrew 
a  machine,  but  could  not  Justify  acquisition 
of  another,  then  we  would  find  time  on  a 
brand-name  specialized  system  designed  to 
meet  spillover  demand." 

FEDNET  Is  one  of  four  big  steps  being 
planned  by  OSA  to  Improve  dp  system 
utUlzatlon  within  the  federal  establishment. 
Meeker  explained. 

Multi-year  leasing 
Legislation  Is  now  pending  In  the  Senate, 
and  Is  expected  to  be  Introduced  shortly  In 
the  House,  enabling  the  agency  to  expand 
Its  use  of  multi-year  leasing.  The  main  aim 
Is  to  cut  costs — not  only  by  exploiting  the 
lower  charges  Inherent  In  multi-year  leases 
compared  to  one-year  contracts,  but  also  by 
creating  a  pool  of  used  equipment  that  can 
eliminate  some  agency  acquisitions  of  new 
equipment. 

If  OSA  obtains  expanded  multi-year  leas- 
ing authority,  the  next  step,  although  It's 
some  time  away,  according  to  Meeker,  will  be 
full  capitalization  of  the  adp  revolving  fund 
set  up  by  the  Brooks  bill.  Basically,  OSA 
would  take  title  to  all  the  general  purpose 
computers  In  the  federal  government.  As 
Meeker  explained  It  recently  In  Dallas:  "Pull 
capitalization  Includes  the  concept  that  OSA 
would  have  all  of  the  government's  adp  dol- 
lars In  Its  poclcet  In  order  to  deal  with  the 
government's  adp  suppliers  for  discounts  .  . . 
In  addition,  (full  capitalization)  would  per- 
mit OSA  to  employ  government-wide  needs 
as  a  basis  for  lease  versus  purchase  deter- 
minations, taking  into  consideration  sec- 
ondary usage  or  residual  value,  and  would 
permit  OSA  eventually  to  establish  govern - 
m«nt-wlde  prices  for  the  use  of  adp  which 
would  encourage  realistic  sharing  of  existing 


resources."  Full  capitalization  also  would  en- 
able OSA  to  "directly  compare  government 
cost  to  commercial  cost,  and  permit  the 
President  and  Congress  to  be  aware  of  the 
actual  adp  cost  of  the  various  agencies'  pro- 
grams as  they  review  them  In  the  annual 
budget  process." 

Service  Bureau  discounts 
Within  the  next  month,  GSA  Is  expected 
to  announce  a  new  scheme  for  contracting 
with  outside  service  bureaus.  The  basic  goal 
Is  to  reduce  the  costs  of  outside  computa- 
tional services,  w^ch  currently  amount  to 
roughly  $50  million  a  year,  Computer 
Sciences  Corp.  (CSC)  has  the  biggest  single 
slice  of  this  business — about  $12  million/ 
year.  It  won  a  GSA  contract  several  months 
ago  to  service  federal  agencies  across  the 
nation,  by  offering  machine  time  at  dis- 
counted rates. 

The  discount,  which  varies  depending  upon 
volume,  currently  averages  close  to  40rc.  The 
other  federal  contracts  for  computational 
services  are  negotiated  by  the  using  agencies 
and  generally  don't  Include  discounts.  OSA 
hopes  to  change  all  that.  One  way  was  sug- 
gested by  Meeker  In  Dallas  when  he  said 
the  agency  was  considering  the  establish- 
ment of  "mandatory  multiple  award  schedule 
contracts  for  the  entire  service  bureau  In- 
dustry"— I.e.  vendors  would  be  listed  on  a 
procurement  schedule,  like  those  now  used 
for  hardware  and  software,  and  federal  iisers 
would  be  able  to  procure  time  only  from 
them.  To  get  listed  on  the  schedule,  how- 
ever, the  service  bureaus  would  have  to  offer 
discounts. 

Although  Meeker  and  other  OSA  officials 
don't  emphasize  it,  one  major  effect  of  these 
changes  will  be  to  give  the  agency  greater 
control  over  federal  dp  expenditures,  and  the 
users  less.  Asked  whether  this  shift  might 
cause  problems,  Meekers  Indicated  that  It 
shouldn't  because,  under  the  Brooks  bill, 
GSA  can't  Interfere  with  a  iiser  agency's  de- 
cisions regarding  system  requirements,  spec- 
ifications, or  applications. 

THE    STSTEM 

GSA's  upcoming  rip  encompasses  computer 
systems  for  a  maximum  of  nine  dp  centers, 
as  well  as  the  hardware  and  software  needed 
for  the  network.  Four  of  these  centers  wUl 
be  operated  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; they  will  be  iised  entirely  for  that 
agency's  In-house  dp  requirements.  The  re- 
maining centers  are  to  be  operated  by  GSA, 
and  will  offer  service  bureau  services  to  the 
entire  federal  government.  Capability  to  han- 
dle both  Interactive  and  remote  batch  Jobs 
Is  requested  In  the  rip  (although  the  latter 
applications  won't  be  supported  Initially) . 

GSA  plans  to  start  with  one  new  service 
bureau  center,  and  hopes  to  add  the  others  at 
two  year  Intervals.  This  first  center  wUl  in- 
terface with  the  10  service  bureaus  GSA  Is 
now  operating,  and  will  supplement  the  ap- 
plications they  are  supporting  on  second- 
generation  systems.  These  latter  systems  will 
be  replaced,  over  the  next  3-4  years,  through 
a  separate  procurement. 

The  result  of  all  these  buys,  said  Meeker, 
will  be  an  in-house  service  bureau  network 
wltb  "many  times  the  computing  capacity" 
of  the  present  one. 

He  and  other  OSA  officials  refused  to  dis- 
cuss the  rip  (because  It  hadn't  yet  been  Is- 
sued), but  from  outside  sources  we  learned 
that  the  design  calls  for  a  packet-switched 
network  based  on  a  maximum  overall  mes- 
sage block  length  of  1024  characters,  of  which 
about  1000  represent  data,  intimately,  there 
will  be  eight  computerized  switching  centers 
(SCs),  connected  to  each  other  and  to  the 
adp  centers  by  9600  bps,  or  higher-speed 
channels.  Users  wlU  be  linked  to  these  cen- 
ters through  a  total  of  16  minl-computerlzed 
regional  concentrators  (RCs):  4800  bps, 
channels  will  connect  the  RCs  to  the  SCs, 
and  channels  between  th«  terminals  and 
the  RCs  will  have  a  maximum  capacity  of 


2400  bps.  The  ultimate  system  Is  designed  to 
support  "several  thousand"  terminals. 

Each  RC  reportedly  will  have  approxi- 
mately 48  Input  ports  and  dual  output  chan- 
nels. SCs  will  have  four  output  and  12  Innut 
channels.  The  network  Is  configured  so  that 
each  adp  center  Is  tied  to  two  SCs.  and  ench 
SC  is  tied  to  two  RCs;  this  arrangement  Is 
designed  to  minimize  delays  in  case  of  trans- 
mission link  failure. 

The  network  will  utilize  a  synchronous, 
continuous  bit  stream  to  transmit  messages, 
and  thus  will  be  completely  code  transparent. 
Both  synchronous  and  asynchronous  ter- 
minals will  be  attachable  to  the  extremities 
of  the  net.  In  many  cases,  according  to  our 
sources,  a  special  Interface  will  be  needed  to 
'connect  an  already-Installed  remote  ter- 
minal, particularly  If  It's  a  computer.  Essen- 
tially, this  is  because  of  differences  between 
terminal  and  network  communication  pro- 
tocols (although  the  latter  haven't  been 
worked  out  yet — OSA  apparently  Is  relying  on 
the  bidders  to  develop  workable  schemes) . 

It  hasn't  yet  been  decided  whether  the 
Interface,  analogous  to  the  "terminal  inter- 
face processor"  (TIP)  used  by  the  ARPA 
network,  will  be  supplied  by  OSA  as  part  of 
the  network  package.  If  not,  the  user  would 
have  to  acquire  It  on  his  own. 

The  goal  Is  to  transmit  a  typical  message 
through  the  network  In  two  seconds  or  less. 
The  system  will  be  monitored  continuously 
from  a  central  location,  but  whether  OSA 
provides  dynamic  load  balancing  reportedly 
depends  on  what  bidders  offer.  A  decision  on 
the  scheme  for  rerouting  traffic  around  a 
failed  link  Is  also  being  deferred  until  after 
the  bids  come  In. 

Soft  spots 

A  data  communications  engineer  who  Is 
familiar  with  the  rfp  says  the  network  design 
"seems  to  be  adequate"  but  he  pointed  to  a 
number  of  "soft  spots." 

The  ACK/NAK  procedure  GSA  plans  to  use 
will  add  significantly  to  transmission  over- 
head. Essentially,  each  network  node  must 
acknowledge  receipt  of  each  message  from 
the  preceding  node,  even  In  the  case  of 
Interactive  communications.  In  other  sys- 
tems, we  were  told,  no  ACK/NAK,  as  such, 
is  used  for  Interactive  traffic.  If  the  sender 
doesn't  receive  a  reply  within  a  specified 
time,  he  simply  sends  the  message  again. 
Also,  In  the  GSA  network,  each  node  will 
keep  a  copy  of  the  message  In  secondary 
memory  until  It  receives  an  ACK  from  the 
following  node.  An  alternative  scheme,  which 
reportedly  redvices  the  need  for  memory.  In- 
volves keeping  a  record  at  the  network  entry 
point  until  an  acknowledgement  is  received 
from  the  exit  point. 

The  network  will  have  no  polling  capa- 
bility, even  though  there  Is  said  to  be  a 
"substantial  need"  for  It.  Adding  polling 
software  to  the  RCs  reportedly  would  be 
"quite  possible."  RJE  applications  also  will 
be  excluded,  although  this  is  apparently 
justfied,  on  the  grounds  that  RJE  mes- 
sages— because  of  their  length— don't  make 
efficient  use  of  packet  technology. 

Whether  users  will  have  a  voice  In  the 
operation  of  the  network,  particularly  re- 
garding such  matters  as  charges,  terminal 
Interfaces,  and  communications  protocols,  is 
"an  open  question,"  according  to  our  source. 
ADTS  Commissioner  Meeker,  when  we  Inter- 
viewed him,  said  OSA  plans  to  establish  a 
user  group. 

Although  bids  win  be  accepted  from  spe- 
cialized carriers,  software  firms,  data  com- 
munications front  end  manufacturers,  and 
malnframers.  It  will  be  far  easier  for  the 
latter  group  to  compete,  since  benchmarks 
will  be  required.  Reportedly,  some  manu- 
facturers of  data  communications  equipment 
have  already  complained  to  GSA  about  this 
aspect  of  the  buy.  But  our  source  pointed 
out  that,  with  the  probable  exception  of 
IBM.  all  the  malnframers  who  bid  probably 
will    form    Joint    ventures   with    specialized 
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firms.  Unlvac  is  already  rumored  to  be 
negotiating  a  Joint  venture  with  GTE  and 
CEC. 

The  procurement  plan  reportedly  will 
allow  vendors  four  months  to  prepare  their 
bids.  The  first  installation,  we  were  told,  is 
scheduled  for  mtd-1975. 


THE  ANNIVERSARY  OP  BROWN 
AGAINST  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION: 
A  LANDMARK  DECISION 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  REcono  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  20 
years  ago  tomorrow  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  concluded 
that  the  doctrine  of  "separate  but  equal" 
has  no  place  in  the  field  of  public  educa- 
tion. The  ruling  in  Brown  against  Board 
of  Education  that  "separate  education 
facilities  are  inherently  unequal"  will 
remain  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  No  other  judicial  deci- 
sion in  our  history  has  so  galvanized  the 
moral  conscience  of  the  Nation  and  al- 
tered its  social  landscape.  I  speak  today 
in  commemoration  and  prai.se  of  this 
decision  and  those  who  argued  the  case 
for  the  plaintiffs. 

Partlcularlj',  I  want  to  recognize  two 
lawyers  who  represented  the  NAACP  In 
the  Brown  case.  Robert  L.  Carter  is  cur- 
rently a  U  S.  district  Judge.  Jack  Green- 
berg,  director  of  the  NAACP  Legal  De- 
fense and  Education  Fund  since  1961, 
has  written  extensively  on  race  relations 
and  the  American  legal  system.  I  salute 
both  men  for  their  effective  advocacy 
in  the  Brown  case  and  their  consider- 
able achievements  in  the  years  hence. 
No  one  would  deny  that  the  imple- 
mentation of  Brown  has  caused  tensions 
which  have  put  our  unity  as  a  people  to 
the  severest  test.  Its  Implications  have 
raised  perplexing  issues  which  are  not 
close  to  resolution.  But  no  one  should 
have  expected  Brown  to  be  anything  but 
the  beginning  of  the  struggle  for  racial 
equality.  And  that  struggle  will  always  be 
difficult,  for  the  problem  it  addresses  has 
pervaded  American  society  for  200  years. 
The  problems  that  have  plagued  us  since 
Brown  should  not  be  permitted  to  ob- 
scure the  wisdom  of  that  decision.  The 
moral  force  of  its  insistence  that  racial 
segregation  is  a  violation  of  the  guaran- 
tee of  equal  protection  of  the  law  re- 
mains as  strong  today  as  it  was  20  years 
ago. 


EQUAL  CREDIT  LEGISLATION  WITH- 
OUT REGARD  TO  SEX.  MARITAL 
STATUS.  ET  CETERA 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Chair- 
man Leonor  Sullivan  of  the  House  Con- 
sxmier  ASalrs  Subcommittee  is  introduc- 
ing on  behalf  of  13  of  the  15-member 
subcommittee,  a  bill  to  provide  equal 
credit  opportunities  for  all  without  re- 
gard to  sex,  marital  status,  race,  color, 
religion,  national  origin,  or  age.  This 
legislation  Is  more  fully  described  in  the 


statement  which  Chairman  Sitllivan  is 
making  today.  The  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation is  to  remove  from  a  controversial 
bill  covering  a  broad  spectrum  of  con- 
sumer inequities,  protective  measures  to 
eliminate  the  discrimination  that  exists 
today  in  the  issuance  of  credit.  The  com- 
mittee worked  long  and  hard  in  drafting 
the  bill.  All  legislation  can  be  improved. 
The  bill  will  be  the  subject  of  pubhc 
hearings  and  the  committee  welcomes 
any  consti-uctive  proposr.l  to  make  the 
bill  better. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  subcommittee 
will  hold  its  hearings  in  June  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  full  committee  for  its 
consideration  before  the  end  of  the 
month.  It  is  imperative  that  this  legisla- 
tion be  passed  by  the  House  and  sent  to 
conference  with  its  Senate  counterpart 
introduced  by  Senator  Brock  of  Ten- 
ne3.see  so  that  the  strongest,  most  effec- 
tive legislation  on  this  subject  can  be 
enacted  into  law  this  year.  I  veiy  much 
appreciate  the  kind  comments  that 
Chairman  Sullivan  included  in  her 
statement  and  her  acknowledgment  of 
my  efforts  in  formulating  a  coalition  be- 
hind this  bill. 


SOVIET  PRESENCE  IN  CUBA 

<Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
called  to  the  attention  of  this  House  on 
numerous  occasions  the  continuing  So- 
viet military  presence  in  Cuba.  As  I  have 
noted,  we  have  the  good  fortune  to  have 
in  my  area  Dr.  Manolo  Reyes,  an  emi- 
nently qualified  expert  on  military  mat- 
ters involving  Cuba. 

Dr.  Reyes  has  given  me  an  update  on 
the  Cuban  military  situation  which 
should  be  a  subject  of  grave  concern  to 
us  all  and  I  would  like  to  share  it  with 
our  colleagues  and  with  all  who  read 
this  Record.  I  include  in  the  Record  the 
following  summary  of  Dr.  Reyes'  state- 
ment for  the  House  Internal  Security 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member: 
MiLrrARY  SrrtJATioN  m  Cttba 

The  undersigned.  Dr.  Manolo  Reyes,  tem- 
porarily residing  at  243  S.W.  26th  Road, 
Miami.  Florida  33129,  speaking  before  the 
United  States  Internal  Security  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Wash- 
ington,   DC,    stated    the    following: 

On  October  17th.  1973  I  appeared  before 
the  above-named  Committee  In  Washington. 
Congressman   Claude  Pepper  presided. 

On  that  occasion.  I  declared  before  the 
Committee  the  actual  threat  Russian  naval 
squadrons  gtrtng  to  Cuba  represent  to  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Continent.  "ITiose  visits  Include  war 
ships  and  nuclear  submarines. 

At  the  same  time  I  was  delivering  this 
statement  In  Washington,  D.C.,  a  new  Rus- 
sian naval  task  force  appeared  In  Cuban 
waters.  It  was  the  eleventh  of  Its  kind  to 
appear  In  Cuba  since  July  1969.  When  they 
left  Cuba  they  were  sighted  9  mUes  oO  the 
coast  of  Port  Lauderdale. 

Now  a  new  development  has  occurred. 

The  12th  naval  fleet  of  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
anchored  In  Cuban  waters. 

It  Is  composed  of  two  destroyers,  one 
tanker  and  one  ballistic  missile  submarine. 
E^ven  though  this  submarine  Is  a  dleael  mib 
and  not  nuclear  ...  it  carries  three  nuclear 


missiles  called  "SERB"  with  a  range  of  750 
miles. 

Tills  occurrence  in  Itself  breaks  any 
pact  ...  If  there  Is  one  .  .  .  between  Wash- 
ington and  Moscow  not  to  have  Intercon- 
tinental Ballistic  Missiles  In  Cuba  ...  as 
the.'e  missiles  are  Intercontinental  due  to 
thsir  range. 

This  G-2  Class  submarine  Is  one  of  the 
liu-gest  Sovl°t  subs  and  was  built  between 
]9j3and  1962. 

It  has  86  men.  22  officers  and  74  crewmem- 
hers.  Its  speed  Is  17.6  miles  on  the  surface 
and  17  miles  submerged.  It  carries  10  tor- 
pedoes on  the  bow.  It  Is  320  feet  long  and 
25  feet  wide.  On  the  surface  It  displaces 
2,350  tons  and  under  water.  2,800  tons. 

This  Is  the  second  time  that  a  power- 
ful and  dangerous  submarine  of  this  type 
from  Soviet  iJnlon  has  gone  to  Cuba.  The 
fir.5t  one  arrived  In  Nipe  Bay  In  May,  1972. 
Now  this  submarine  visited  Havana  from 
April  30th  to  May  6th  and  Is  visiting  dif- 
ferent ports  and  bays  of  Cuba  Including,  of 
course,  the  Soviet  Naval  faculty  of  Clen- 
fuegos  m  the  southern  part  of  the   Island. 

This  Soviet  Submarine  Is  accompanied 
by  two  of  the  largest  war  destroyers  In  the 
Rusilan  arsenal.  TTiey  are  called  Krlvak 
Class  gulded-mlsslle  destroyers. 

These  destroyers  are  405  feet  long,  displace 
5.200  tons  fully  loaded  and  can  make  a  speed 
of  38  knots.  The  use  of  eight  sets  of  gas 
turbine  engines  gives  the  Krlvak  a  rapid  ac- 
celeration that  cannot  be  matched  by  steam 
driven  ships. 

The  Krlvak  also  may  be  the  most  hea\  ily- 
arnicd  ship  of  her  size  In  the  world.  It  has 
four  surface-to-surface  missiles  with  a  range 
of  40  miles,  two  twin-armed  surface-to-air 
ml.'isile  launchers,  two  rocket  launchers  for 
aiitisiubmarine  rockets,  eight  torpedoe  tubes 
and  four  30  nun.  machine  guns. 

Tlie  sole  presence  of  these  war  ships  In 
the  Caribbean  Is  a  threat  to  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  nations  of  this  Hemisphere 
and  a  direct  threat  to  the  United  States 
because  of  Cuba's  proximity  to  these  shores. 
Dr.  Manolo  Retes. 

Miami.  May  9. 1974. 


KILL  THE  LITTLE  CHILDREN 

'Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  those 
of  us  reared  on  the  thought  of  "let  the 
little  children  come  imto  me,"  it  is  hor- 
rifying to  realize  that  brutal  terrorists 
exist  wlio  are  capable  of  condoning  a 
policy  of  "kill  the  little  cliildren"  in  the 
furtherance  of  their  geopolitical  ambi- 
tions in  tlie  Middle  East. 

I  am  appalled  that  the  26th  anniver- 
sary of  tlie  establishment  of  the  State 
of  Israel,  in  which  I  played  a  significmt 
part  In  the  1940's,  should  be  marked 
this  week  by  the  savage  assault  of  Arab 
terrorists  on  a  school  filled  with  cliildren 
on  a  carefree  holiday. 

The  horror  of  this  effort  of  ruthless 
Arab  terrorists  to  hold  these  children 
hostage,  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  so 
many  young  lives,  emphasizes  the  long 
history  of  suffering  by  the  Jewish  people 
which  led  to  the  overwhelming  support 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world  for  the  crea- 
tion of  an  independent  homeland  for 
the  Jews. 

Twenty-six  years  ago.  the  homeland 
of  the  Jewish  people  was  otBcially  re- 
stored to  them.  Out  of  the  holocaust  of 
World  War  n,  the  untold  sufferings  of 
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innocent  victims,  arose  the  promise  of 
a  bright  tomorrow.  The  Jewish  people 
had  come  home. 

Let  us  pause  to  remember  that  histori- 
cal day.  May  14,  1948.  As  David  Ben- 
Gurion  read  the  Proclamation  of  State- 
hood for  the  State  of  Israel,  the  words 
of  the  prophets  were  fulfilled.  A  dream 
crystallized  Into  reality.  Yet,  the  very 
existence  of  this  newly  created  state  was 
immediately  threatened  by  hostile 
neighbors.  Nevertlieiess.  the  spirited  de- 
termination of  its  people,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  resisted  all  attacks  upon 
Isi-aels  sovereignly.  The  very  essence  of 
the  Jewish  people  was  at  stake.  Time 
and  time  again,  t'.e  challenge  was  met. 
The  democratic  state  of  Israel  continues 
to  grow  and  flourish. 

The  accomplishments  of  this  remark- 
able state  are  many.  Despite  recurring 
demands  upon  its  manpower  and  re- 
sources, for  the  first  two  decades  of  state- 
hood. Israel's  economy  has  rapidly  ex- 
panded with  sizable  increases  in  the  an- 
nual GNP  of  between  10  and  14  percent. 
In  foreign  trade,  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  be  Israel's  primary  trading 
partner,  followed  by  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Federal  Repubhc  of  Germany. 

Tlie  United  States  has  shown  its  solid 
support  of  Israel  by  extending  substan- 
tial economic  and  military  aid.  Following 
the  Yom  Kippur  war.  $2.2  billion  was 
provided  for  emergency  military  assist- 
ance in  addition  to  regular  aid  pro- 
grams. The  United  States  has  also  en- 
deavored to  assist  Israel  in  the  resettle- 
ment of  Soviet  Jewish  refugees  through 
the  provision  of  $36.5  million. 

At  the  same  time,  Israel  itself  has  pro- 
vided technical  assistance  to  the  less  de- 
veloped countries.  All  in  all.  Israel  has 
assumed  an  active  role  in  international 
economic  affairs. 

The  achievements  on  the  domestic 
front  are  also  noteworthy.  Israel  has  been 
able  to  deal  successfully  with  the  social 
and  environmental  problems  resulting 
from  the  rapid  shift  to  an  industrialized 
economy  from  an  agricultural  one.  ; 

The  Government  of  Israel  Is  committed 
to  accept  all  Jews  who  wish  to  settle  in 
the  homeland.  As  a  result,  housing  and 
urban  development  programs  have  been 
drawn  up  to  assure  accommodations  for 
the  continual  flow  of  immigrants,  most 
notably  the  recent  wave  of  oppressed 
Soviet  Jews.  Owning  92  percent  of  thei^ 
land,  the  state  has  established  several 
different  types  of  villages,  which  are  or- 
ganized to  help  the  inhabitants  adjust 
to  their  newly  chosen  way  of  life  in  the 
land  of  Moses  and  Abraham. 

On  this  26th  anniversary  of  the  return 
to  the  Promised  Land,  let  me  reaffirm 
my  belief  in  Israel  as  a  state  and  yet 
much  more,  as  a  testament  to  the 
strength  of  the  heroic  Jewish  people. 
Having  withstood  the  test  of  time.  Israel 
seeks  to  live  in  peace,  a  goal  not  outside 
the  realm  of  the  possible. 

I  can  assure  you  that  I  will  continue 
to  voice  strong  support  for  Israel.  It  Is 
in  our  national  interest  to  help  Israel 
maintain  Itself  as  an  independent,  for- 
ward-looking country  against  the  forces 
of  oppression.  Israel  shall  endure. 


THE  GENIUS  OF  MORRIS  LAPIDUB 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous ihatter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
take  this  occasion  to  commend  an  indi- 
vidual whose  resourcefulness  and  genius 
have  contributed  enormously  toward 
making  Miami  Beach  the  world's  fore- 
most resort  community.  That  individual 
is  architect  Morris  Lapidus.  More  than 
any  other  person,  he  has  been  respon- 
sible for  creating  the  soaring,  glittering, 
majestically  sweeping  skyline  of  Miami 
Beach  that  has  become  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's best  recognized  symbols  thixtugh- 
out  the  world. 

Morris  Lapidus  has  created  a  uniquely 
American  architecture.  Until  he  designed 
the  Fontainebleau,  which  opened  20 
years  ago,  American  designers  were 
copying  European  hotels.  The  Fontaine- 
bleau opoied  to  a  mixed  reception  among 
critics  of  art  and  architecture,  but  it  was 
instantly  popular  with  the  customers.  It 
remains  our  Nation's  best  known  hotel. 
The  management  still  has  difSculty  con- 
trolling the  huge  numbers  of  visitors  who 
come  to  its  lobby  simply  to  see  it.  Morris 
Lapidus  has  stated  repeatedly  that  he  is 
designing  for  the  people,  and  not  for  the 
critics. 

In  recent  years,  however,  even  the 
critics  have  come  to  appreciate  his  work. 
He  has  created  an  architecture  that  ap- 
peals to  people,  they  are  saying,  and 
there  is  art  in  that.  Ours  is  one  of  the 
few  cultures  in  history  where  people 
generally  do  not  become  excited  about 
their  architecture  and  when  someone 
can  stimulate  their  interest  in  It,  he  Is 
remarkable,  indeed. 

Though  he  once  was  criticized,  Morris 
Lapidus  now  is  being  written  about; 
there  are  exhibitions  on  his  work;  and 
he  is  electrifying  architectural  students 
one-third  his  age  in  lectures  at  cam- 
puses all  over  the  Nation.  Dr.  A.  L. 
Freundlich,  dean  of  the  School  of  Art  at 
Syracuse  University,  has  stated : 

Morris  Lapidus,  more  than  any  other  man, 
reflects  the  aesthetic  taste  of  mid-20th  Cen- 
tury America. 

A  creative  person  caimot  aspire  to  any 
higher  aim. 


TOWARD  A  NEW  INTER-AMERICAN 
RELATTONSHIP 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  caU  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  an  outstanding  address  by  De- 
puty Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Wil- 
liam G.  Bowdler,  which  he  delivered  to 
the  Miami  International  Center  on  April 
1  of  this  year.  His  address,  entitled  "To- 
ward a  New  Inter-American  Relation- 
ship." makes  a  significant  contribution, 
I  believe,  to  the  problem  of  understand- 
ing the  need  for  a  closer,  more  mature 
relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  the  other  peoples  of  the  hemisphere. 


I  am  pleased  to  include  his  address  in 
the  Record  at  this  point : 

Toward  a   New   Intes -American 
Relationship 
(Address  by  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Wil- 
liam O.   Bowdler) 

I  am  most  grateful,  Mr.  Lumpkin,  for  your 
invitation  to  address  this  distinguished  group 
on  the  occasion  of  the  installation  of  the 
Centers  new  slate  of  officers.  We  in  Wash- 
ington, and  particularly  those  of  us  who 
work  closely  In  the  field  of  inter-American 
relations,  are  well  acquainted  with  the  ex- 
cellent work  done  over  the  years  by  the 
International  Center.  Through  Its  programs 
In  the  fields  of  international  business,  com- 
merce, and  cultural  interchange,  the  Cen- 
ter continues  to  make  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  improved  communication  and  un- 
derstanding in  this  Hemisphere. 

Communication  and  understanding  Is  of 
course  the  foundation  upon  which  a  suc- 
cessful foreign  policy  must  rest.  As  you  know, 
we  are  now  embarked  as  a  government  upon 
a  major  effort  to  place  our  relationship  with 
the  nations  of  Latin  America  and  the  Carib- 
bean on  a  firm,  new  basis.  Central  to  that 
efifort  Is  improved  communication  and  under- 
standing. Secretary  Kissinger  recognized  this 
when  in  October  of  last  year,  shortly  after 
being  sworn  in  as  Secretary  of  State,  he 
called  for  a  new  dialogue.  In  response  to  the 
Secretary's  invitation,  the  Latin  American 
and  Caribbean  Foreign  Ministers  met  in 
Bogota.  Colombia,  in  November  to  formulate 
an  agenda  of  Issues  of  concern  to  their  gov- 
ernments which  they  wished  to  discuss  with 
Secretary  Kissinger.  The  eight-point  agenda 
adopted  at  Bogota,  with  two  additional  items 
suggested  by  the  Secretary,  formed  the  basis 
for  the  meetUig  of  Foreign  Ministers  which 
took  place  February  20-23   In  Mexico  City. 

This  evening,  I  would  like  to  report  to  you 
on: 

What  took  place  at  the  Mexico  City  Meet- 
ing; 

What  factors  led  up  to  this  unusual  meet- 
ing outside  the  framework  of  the  OAS;  and 

What  significance  It  holds  for  the  future 
of  Inter-Amerlcan  relations. 

I  thUik  we  should  begin  by  examining  the 
events  preceding  the  meeting  In  the  Mexican 
capital. 

FACTORS    WHICH    PRODUCED    THE     MEXICO    CrTT 
MXETINC 

Looking  back  over  recent  years  on  the 
different  aspects  of  our  relations  with  the 
Latin  American  and  Caribbean  countries  we 
can  detect  certain  trends  which  are  im- 
portant to  an  understanding  of  the  confer- 
ence of  Tlatelolco. 

On  the  bUateral  side  our  relations  have 
ranged,  with  a  few  exceptions,  from  "excel- 
lent" to  "good".  Our  subreglonal  relations — 
and  here  I  refer  to  our  relations  with  the 
Andean  Group,  the  Central  American  Com- 
mon Market,  4nd  the  Caribbean  Free  Trade 
Association — have  on  the  whole  been  quite 
satisfactory.  It  Is  largely  at  the  regional  level 
where  things  have  not  gone  well: 

Where  the  criticism  has  been  sharpest: 

Where  the  confrontation  has  been  most 
acute:  and 

Where  alienation  threatened  to  become  a 
dominant  theme. 

The  result  has  been  that  frustration,  re- 
sentment, and  criticism  on  the  part  of  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  has 
increasingly  manifested  itself  in  confronta- 
tional tactics  in  regional  meetings  over  tb« 
past  five  years. 

"Why  has  this  been  so?",  you  will  ask,  and 
"What  basis  is  there  for  the  disenchantment 
and  complaint?"  Among  the  reasons  are: 

1.  Our  neighbors  have  nof  fully  understood 
the  "mature  partnership"  concept  that 
formed  the  basis  of  President  Nixon's  major 
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Latin  American  policy  statement  of  Octo- 
ber 31,  1969.  Over  time  they  came  to  look 
on  the  concept  as  Indifference,  benign  neg- 
lect, or  as  a  turning  away  to  what  they 
thought  the  United  States  regarded  as  more 
important  areas  of  concern.  They  did  not 
perceive  this  policy  shift  as  the  expression 
of  our  desire  to  exchange  an  outdated  policy 
of  Latin  American  dependence  for  recogni- 
tion of  a  growing  Interdependence  and  the 
need  for  consultation  and  coordination  on 
matters  of  common  Interest. 

2.  During  this  period  major  developments 
in  other  parts  of  the  world — the  Vietnam 
war  and  peace  negotiations,  movement  to- 
ward normalization  of  relations  with  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China,  and  our  efforts 
toward  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union — have 
claimed  the  attention  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  the  American  people. 

3.  Our  economic  difficulties — particularly 
the  deficits  in  our  balance  of  payments  and 
of  trade,  together  with  the  devaluation  of 
the  dollar  and  now  the  energy  crisis — have 
reduced  Congressional  support  for  econoTnic 
assistance.  These  problems  have  also  caused 
a  delay  In  Introducing  promised  trade  leg- 
islation of  benefit  to  Latin  America  and 
other  developing  areas. 

4.  Preoccupation  icith  negotiations  else- 
where— In  Paris,  Peking  and  Moscow — 
tended  to  hamper  high  level  dtoZopueMje- 
tween  U.S.  and  Latin  American  leaders. 

5.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  our  neigh- 
bors to  the  south  have  not  always  under- 
stood the  enormous  problems  that  we  have 
had  to  face  in  recent  years.  There  has  been 
a  tendency  to  think  In  terms  of  old  ways 
and  old  assumptions  about  their  relation- 
ships with  us. 

This,  In  broad  perspective,  was  the  scene 
when  a  new  Secretary  of  State  was  appointed 
In  September  of  last  year.  The  Issue  was  not 
so  much  whether  our  policies  toward  the 
region,  as  defined  by  President  Nixon  in 
his  October  1969  speech,  were  sound — and 
I  for  one  believe  that  they  were — but  rather 
the  Latin  American  perception  of  what  that 
policy  meant  and  our  success  in  conveying 
Its  true  meaning. 

When  Secretary  Kissinger  assumed  office, 
he  sensed  the  malaise  in  our  inter-American 
relations,  and  he  quickly  went  to  the  root 
of  the  problem:  the  breakdown  of  communi- 
cations between  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America  which  had  permitted  doubt  and 
suspicion  to  embitter  the  relationship  and 
to  threaten  serious  alienation  of  our  tradi- 
tional friends.  In  an  effort  to  reverse  this 
trend,  he  proposed  a  new  dialogue  as  the 
most  effective  means  to  reestablish  con- 
fidence and  to  create  an  atmosphere  within 
which  we  could  address  problems  openly 
and  constructively. 

This  Is  how  he  put  It  to  Latin  American 
and  Caribbean  representatives  when  he  made 
his  proposal  in  October,  within  days  of  being 
sworn  In  as  Secretary  of  State : 

"We  m  the  United  States  will  approach 
this  dialogue  with  an  open  mind.  We  do  not 
believe  that  any  institution  or  any  treaty 
arrangement  Is  beyond  examination.  We 
want  to  see  whether  free  peoples  emphasiz- 
ing and  respecting  their  diversity  but  united 
by  simUar  aspirations  and  values  can  achieve 
great  goals  on  the  basis  of  equality. 

"So  we  are  starting  an  urgent  examina- 
tion of  our  Western  Hemisphere  policy  with- 
in our  Government.  But  such  a  policy  makes 
no  sense  If  It  is  a  United  States  prescription 
handed  over  to  Latin  Americans  for  your  ac- 
ceptance or  rejecton.  It  shouldn't  be  a  policy 
designed  In  Washington  for  Latin  America, 
it  should  be  a  policy  designed  by  all  of  Latin 
America  for  the  Americas." 

As  I  noted  earlier,  In  response  to  Secre- 
tary Kissingers  offer,  the  Latin  American 
and  Caribbean  Foreign  Ministers  met  In 
Bogota,  Colombia,  last  November  to  formu- 
late an  agenda  of  issues  of  concern  to  their 


governments  which  they  wished  to  discuss 
with  Secretary  Kissinger.  We  were  not  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  Issues  they  defined 
were  the  same  ones  which  had  been  the 
source  of  contention  In  the  past.  The  new 
element  was  the  spirit — the  tone — In  which 
they  were  drafted,  which  reciprocated  the 
desire  to  enter  Into  the  "new  dialogue". 

WHAT    TOOK    PLACE    AT    MEXICO    CITT 

The  eight-point  agenda  adopted  at  Bogota. 
wiih  two  additional  points  suggested  by  the 
Secretary,  became  the  basis  for  the  Confer- 
ence that  took  place  February  20-23  in 
Mexico  City.  Although  on  the  surface  most 
of  the  agenda  Issues  were  economic — e.g., 
cooperation  for  development,  coercive  meas- 
ures of  an  economic  nature,  structure  of 
International  trade  and  the  monetary  sys- 
tem, transnational  enterprises,  and  trans- 
fer of  technology — they  were  broadly  enough 
defined,  and  the  format  of  the  discussion 
Itself  was  sufficiently  informal,  to  enable 
the  Secretary  to  engage  In  a  wide-ranging 
exchange  of  views  on  hemispheric  relation- 
ships. 

The  result  of  these  exchanges  was  to  affect 
precisely  those  aspects  of  our  relations  I 
earlier  Identified  as  weakest  at  the  time  the 
Secretary  came  Into  office:  Latin  American 
perceptions  of  our  policy  and  our  own  capac- 
ity to  convey  our  true  Intentions. 

The  obvious  seriousness  with  which  Secre- 
tary Kissinger  approached  the  meeting,  com- 
bined with  the  directness  of  his  language 
and  his  personal  commitment  to  this  en- 
deavor, led  to  a  perceptible  shift  in  attitude. 
The  Secretary's  specific  proposals,  many  of 
which  centered  on  Increased  consultations, 
strengthened  this  mood  by  suggesting  that 
it  was  possible.  Indeed  necessary,  to  move 
from  confrontation  to  cooperation.  What  the 
Secretary  proposed.  In  effect,  was  a  new  ap- 
proach, a  new  methodology  tor  carrying  out 
the  policy  goals  announced  five  years  ear- 
lier by  the  President.  This  methodology. 
while  based  In  part  on  a  more  forthcoming 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
evokes  a  mutual  commitment  to  explore — 
through  continuing  consultations  and 
through  new  mechanisms  where  necessary — 
the  means  of  overcoming  differences  and 
strengthening  Inter-Amerlcan  solidarity. 

The  Secretary  carried  with  him  to  Mexico 
City  the  conviction  that  a  new  framework 
for  our  relations  with  Latin  America  was  in 
the  U.S.  national  Interest  and  that  the  basis 
for  this  new  framework  is  a  revitalized  spe- 
cial relationship  l)etween  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America.  Some  special  relationship, 
of  course.  Is  Inevitable  with  a  region  in  which 
our  presence  Is  so  pervasive.  But  the  kind  of 
special  relationship  which  the  Secretary  had 
in  mind  was  one  which  would  be  built  upon 
a  greater  sense  of  mutual  confidence  and 
reciprocity,  of  shared  purposes  and  respon- 
sibilities—a  special  relationship  which  would 
enable  our  hemisphere  to  play  a  larger  role 
in  world  affairs. 

While  the  assembled  Foreign  Ministers  did 
not  wish  to  establish  some  new  kind  of 
Western  Hemisphere  bloc— which,  in  any 
case,  was  never  proposed  by  the  United 
States — they  did  clearly  accept  a  commit- 
ment to  work  toward  new  Inter-Amerlcan 
solidarity,  based  on  the  conviction  that,  with 
patience  and  understanding — and  above  all 
with  a  political  will  to  succeed — a  new  rela- 
tionship In  the  Hemisphere  based  upon  co- 
operation rather  than  confrontation  Is  in- 
deed both  desirable  and  possible.  This  was 
what  the  Secretary  had  in  mind  when  he 
said,  "L«t  Us  create  a  new  spirit  In  our  re- 
lations— the  spirit  of  Tlatelolco." 

In  short,  what  has  occurred  as  a  result  of 
Mexico  C^ty  Is  that  a  deep  and  growing 
skepticism  on  the  part  of  Latin  American 
and  Caribbean  leaders  has  been  converted 
into  a  developing  spirit  of  optimism  Before 
us  now  Is  the  larger  task  of  converting  that 
sense  of  expectation  Into  a  growing  sense  of 


confluence  that  the  United  States  does  In- 
deed mean  what  It  says  when  It  calls  for  a 
rededlcation  to  a  new  era  of  Western  Hemi- 
sphere relationships. 

SIGNIFICANCE  FOR   FUTURE  OF  INTER- 
AMERICAN   RELATIONSHIPS 

Let  me  turn  finally  to  the  significance  of 
the  Mexico  City  meeting  for  the  future  of 
inter-American  relations.  At  the  outset  of 
the  meeting  Secretary  Kissinger  stated  that 
the  fundamental  task  at  Mexico  City — more 
important  by  far  than  the  specifics  of  the 
agenda — was  to  set  a  common  direction  in 
our  hemispheric  relations  and  to  infuse  our 
efforts  with  new  purpose. 

This  course  has  been  set.  The  challenge  is 
to  see  that  we  adhere  to  It.  The  first  steps 
buttress  our  optimism  for  the  future.  Let 
me  give  you  a  few  concrete  examples.  Some 
of  the  most  Intractable  problems  in  our  bi- 
lateral relations  have  yielded  to  the  new 
approach : 

With  Mexico  we  have  negotiated  a  solution 
to  the  increasuigly  difficult  problem  of  the 
salinity  of  the  Colorado  River. 

With  Peru  we  have  worked  out  a  fair  set- 
tlement of  Investment  disputes  which  had 
been  a  major  source  of  friction  and  an  ob- 
stacle to  cooperation. 

With  Panama  we  have  negotiated  basic 
principles  which  will  serve  as  a  road  map  in 
negotiating  a  new.  modern  relationship  gov- 
erning the  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
We  likewise  see  the  new  spirit  refiected  in 
the  regional  meetings  held  since  Mexico  City. 
The  Special  Committee  on  Restructuring 
the  Inter-ATnerican  System,  meeting  in 
Washington  Anarch  6-28,  made  significant  ad- 
vances in  its  review  of  the  OAS  Charter  and 
the  Rio  Treaty. 

The  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  meeting  in  Quito  March  18-23. 
which  last  year  had  been  the  scene  of  one  of 
the  sharpest  confrontations  between  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America,  pledged 
its  full  support  In  advancing  the  coopera- 
tive relationships  worked  out  at  Tlatelolco. 
The  Board  of  Governors  Meeting  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  which 
opens  today  In  Santiago,  Chile.  I  am  coiifi- 
dent  will  likewise  approach  the  Issue  of  fi- 
nancial cooperation  and  assistance  for  devel- 
opment in  the  same  constructive  spirit. 

The  "Spirit  of  Tlatelolco"  has  been  at 
work.  But  if  that  spirit  Is  to  be  sustained, 
much  more  must  be  done.  The  challenge 
before  us  then  is  to  broaden  and  to  Institu- 
tionalize the  dialogue  and  to  translate  it 
Into  concrete  accomplishment.  Secretary 
Kissinger  at  Mexico  defined  the  task  in  these 
terms: 

"First,  let  us  make  clear  to  our  peoples 
that  we  do  have  a  common  destiny  and  a 
modern  framework  for  effective  cooperation. 
"Second.  let  us  agree  on  an  agenda  for 
the  Americas,  a  course  of  actions  that  wUl 
give  substance  to  our  consensus  and  Inspira- 
tion to  our  peoples. 

"Third,  let  us  define  a  program  to  bring 
that  agenda  to  life." 

This  will  be  the  focus  when  the  Foreign 
Ministers  meet  again  In  Washington  on 
April  17-18  to  continue  the  dialogue. 

The  challenge  they  face,  however,  is  not 
theirs  alone.  It  Is  a  challenge  to  all  of  those 
interested  in  inter-American  relations.  It 
can  only  be  met  through  Improved  com- 
munication and  understanding,  combined 
with  the  requisite  political  will  at  the  highest 
leadership  levels  throughout  the  Hemisphere. 
We  m  the  United  States  have  special  in- 
terests and  responslbUltles  In  the  forging  of 
the  new  relationship.  Our  commitment  must 
have  the  understanding  and  support  not 
only  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  our  government,  but  of  the  U.S. 
public  at  large.  Organizations  such  as  yours 
have  a  key  role  to  play  In  developing  such 
a  constituency. 
The  challenge  to  us  in  Washington  Is  also 
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the  challenge  to  the  International  Center  In 
South  Florida.  I  commend  it  to  your  newly 
Installed  Oovernlng  Board  and  to  each  one 
c(  you  present  here  tonight. 

I  understand  that  the  ultimate  goal  of 
5  our  organization  Is  to  convey  the  feeling  of 
•Con  Nosotros"  to  ovir  neighbors  In  this 
hemisphere. 

"Con  Nosotros"  is  precisely  the  spirit  of 
the  new  relationship  which  we  seek  to 
establish. 


MISSING  IN  ACTION  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 

'Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remark.s  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter 
which  follows  my  brief  remarks  speaks 
more  eloquently  than  I  to  the  continuing 
sorrow  of  the  families  of  the  1,200  serv- 
icemen, whose  fate  in  Southeast  Asia 
is  still  undetermined. 

Lt.  Cmdr.  PhUip  Craig  was  bom  and 
raised  in  the  city  of  Oneida,  which  I  am 
privileged  to  represent.  He  was  reported 
missing  in  action  in  1967.  His  fate  Is  un- 
known, and  he  remains  oCBcially  unac- 
counted for.  One  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Paris  Agreement  called  for  a  full  ac- 
coimting  of  the  Americans  who  were 
listed  as  missing  in  action. 
.  ^  I  believe  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  a  solemn  obligation  to 
press  with  full  vigor  for  the  promised 
accounting.  The  Communist  govern- 
ments of  Southeast  Asia  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  go  back  on  their  pledge.  The 
letter  follows: 

Missing  in  Action 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 
EorroR  Dispatch  : 

In  the  fall  of  1967  your  paper  published 
an  article  regarding  the  disappearance  of  our 
son,  PhUlp  C.  Craig.  LCDR,  USN.  who  fafled 
to  return  from  a  mission  over  N  Vietnam. 
At  the  time,  based  upon  direction  from  our 
Government  and  US  Navy,  we  requested  that 
no  further  publicity  be  given  this  incident 
since  It  could  Jeopardize  Philips  welfare  If 
held  prisoner. 

Our  Government  later  revlssd  this  pollcv. 
It  Is  now  desirable  that  all  publicity  posslbie 
be  given  the  plight  of  the  missing  men  and 
their  families. 

Many  Americans  are  unaware  that  more 
than  1200  American  prisoners  of  war  and 
missing  m  action  are  still  unaccounted  for  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  that 
the  fate  of  these  men  has  gone  unexplained. 

It  Is  distressing  that  the  news  media  has 
devoted  so  little  attention  to  these  men. 
Surely  this  subject  Is  one  that  merits  your 
editorial  comment  and  continued  news  cov- 
erage. 

Because  a  few  hundred  of  our  former  pris- 
oners of  war  were  returned  to  us,  the  Amer- 
ican public  mistakenly  thinks  that  a  POW- 
?IIA  problem  no  longer  exists.  Nothing  cotild 
be  farther  from  the  truth.  Here  are  some  of 
the  hard  facts. 

Few  of  our  missing  were  included  among 
those  returned. 

Sixty  of  our  men  that  NVN  claimed,  "He 
died  la  captivity",  are  still  burled  In  alien 
soil.  Not  one  body  has  been  sent  home  to  the 
man's  family. 

Our  Search  and  Inspection  teams  which 
were  supposed  to  be  allowed  entry  into  all 
areas  of  Southeast  Asia,  where  otir  men  were 
last  seen  alive,  have  so  far  been  permitted 
to  esamlne  only  a  few  sites — all  in  South 
Vietnam. 

As  parent*  of  PhUlp  Craig,  LCDR.  USN, 


who  has  been  missing  In  action  since  July  4, 
1967,  ws  are  deeply  concerned  that  the  MIA 
Issue  has  not  been  resolved  in  acctxtlance 
with  the  Paris  Peace  Agreement  of  January 
1973. 

Philip  was  born  and  grew  up  In  New  Tork 
State.  He  attended  St.  Patrick's  Parochial 
School,  Oneida  Jr.  and  Senior  High,  and 
was  graduated  from  the  Manllus  School.  He 
received  his  degree  In  Education  from  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1963,  and  at  that 
time  was  commissioned  in  the  Navy. 

As  a  Jet  pilot,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Car- 
rier USS  Intrepid.  WhUe  the  carrier  was  In  Its 
second  tour  in  S.E.  Asia,  In  1967,  we  were  In- 
formed Philip  was  missing  In  action.  No  In- 
formation has  been  received  concerning  him 
since  that  time. 

We  believe  that  many  of  our  fellow  citizens 
would  continue  to  be  concerned  about  his 
fate  and  that  of  the  other  1200-plu8  missing 
Americans  If  they  knew  the  facts.  The  Na- 
tional League  of  PamiUes  of  POW-MIA  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  of  which  we  are  members, 
has  prepared  a  fact  sheet  detailing  some  of 
the  Information  about  our  missing  men.  We 
are  enclosing  a  copy  in  the  hope  you  will 
find  it  of  enough  interest  to  write  an  edi- 
torial on  the  subject. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  P.   Craig. 
Annabzx  Craig. 


HOW  LONG? 


'Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  time 
there  is  an  act  of  terrorism,  here  or 
abroad,  we  shake  our  heads  and  cluck 
our  tongues  and  piously  say.  "Oh,  dear, 
we  must  do  something." 

But  of  course  we  never  do  anything, 
and  so  the  next  time  the  terrorists  are 
even  bolder  and  more  brazen,  and  the 
conscience  of  the  world  grows  another 
layer  of  callous. 

Yesterday.  Palestinian  terrorists  took 
over  a  schoolbuilding  in  the  Israeli  town 
of  Maalot.  There  were  90  children  in 
that  building,  children  just  like  the  ones 
we  have  at  home.  The  depraved  minds 
who  comprised  the  terrorist  group 
wanted  to  use  these  young  innocents  to 
do  their  dirty  work  for  them.  They  were 
to  be  held  as  hostages  to  get  more  mur- 
dering terrorists  out  of  Israeli  prisons 
and  then  to  get  the  whole  filthy  lot  safe 
passage  to  an  Arab  haven,  no  doubt 
Libya,  where  such  creatures  are  wel- 
comed with  open  arms. 

The  Israeli  Government,  for  the  first 
time,  gave  In  to  these  demands.  The 
lives  of  90  boys  and  girls  are  far  more 
important  than  a  matter  of  principle 
about  giving  in  to  terrorism.  Those  90 
children  were  a  precious  resource  for 
the  small  State  cf  Israel. 

But  the  terrorists,  not  satisfied  with 
bringing  a  brave  government  to  its  knees, 
had  wired  the  building  with  explosive 
devices  after  having  put  a  time  limit  on 
their  demands  that  was  Impossible  to 
meet.  There  was  no  question  but  that 
they  were  going  to  blow  up  the  build- 
ing, even  though  the  Israeli  Govern- 
ment was  making  the  best  efforts  it  could 
to  meet  their  demands. 

When  this  became  apparent,  the  Is- 
rael Government  gave  orders  to  storm 


the  Maalot  school  building.  The  army's 
hope  was  to  take  out  the  terrorists,  then 
defuse  the  bombs,  and  then  get  to  the 
children.  When  the  terrorists  knew  that 
they  were  going  to  be  attacked,  they 
did  what  only  limatlcs  and  savages 
would  do — they  turned  on  their  hostages 
with  machinegims  and  grenades. 

As  of  this  morning,  20  children  are 
dead,  scores  of  others  are  wounded,  many 
seriously.  The  death  toll  will  rise  as  the 
day  passes.  The  Kaddish— the  tradi- 
tional prayer  for  the  dead — will  be  mixed 
with  cries  of  anguish  and  clamoring  for 
revenge. 

The  people  of  Maalot  and,  indeed,  all 
the  people  in  Israel  and  the  world,  have 
good  cause  to  ask  this  morning,  "How 
long,  dear  God,  how  long  are  we  going  to 
stand  here  and  be  the  helpless  sheep  for 
the  terrorists  butcher  knives?  How  long 
are  wfe  going  to  sit  Idly  by  while  they 
prey  upon  us  and  kill  our  children?" 

It  is  only  natural  that  the  Israel  Gov- 
ernment will  laimch  retaliatory  raids 
against  the  terrorist  camps  In  Lebanon. 
When  a  death  blow  has  been  struck  at 
you,  your  first  reaction  Is  to  strike  back, 
hard,  and  hope  that  you  can  take  your 
assailant  with  you.  But  I  fervently  hope 
and  pray  that  Israel  will  exercise  self- 
restraint. 

Not  because  retaliatory  raids  would 
be  wrong.  No.  In  this  Instance  they  are 
certainly  warranted.  But.  because  the 
rest  of  the  world  sees  Israel  as  corrupt 
and  depraved,  as  aggressive  and  Imperi- 
alistic, and  because  the  rest  of  the  world 
will  condemn  Israel  for  acting  as  anyone 
would  in  the  semie  circumstances,  and 
because  the  Palestinian  terrorists  will  be 
lauded  as  the  new  generation  of  folk 
heroes  for  their  valiant  blows  for  the 
freedom  of  their  bastard  state. 

I  am  sick  unto  death  with  this.  I  can- 
not understand  why  such  things  have 
been  allowed  to  go  on  for  so  long.  I  can- 
not imderstand  why  the  two  greatest 
powers  In  the  world,  who  both  profess 
their  deep  desire  to  see  peace  In  the  Mid- 
dle East,  can  continue  to  Ignore  such 
depravity.  I  cannot  imderstand  why  no- 
body speaks  out  in  defense  of  Israel,  who 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  vic- 
timized by  the  depredations  of  terrorists. 

The  United  States  is  as  much  to  blame 
here  as  the  Soviet  Union.  We  have  had 
countless  chances  at  the  United  Nations 
and  elsewhere  to  take  a  positive  stand 
against  terrorism.  Instead,  we  either 
fudge,  or  we  vote  against  Israel  and 
assess  her  the  blame  for  the  actions  of 
murderers. 

It  Is  the  old  anti-Semites'  excuse:  If 
the  Jews  did  not  Insist  on  existing,  then 
there  would  be  no  antl-Semltlsm.  Well, 
Israel  does  Insist  on  existing,  Just  like 
every  other  nation,  with  secure  borders, 
peace  for  her  people  and  freedom  from 
terrorist  attacks.  Is  this  really  so  much 
to  ask? 

A  resolution  has  been  Introduced,  of- 
fering the  condolences  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  families  of  those 
who  were  killed  and  wounded.  I  know 
that  words  are  InsufiQclent  to  ease  the 
pain  of  the  loss  these  people  have  suf- 
fered. The  only  thing  that  can  make  any 
difference  In  the  long  run  Is  for  the 
United  States  to  act  as  a  moral  nation 
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and  take  a  strong  stand  against  terrorist 
activities. 

We  can  begin  by  offering  a  resolution 
in  the  Security  Council  to  condemn  Leb- 
anon for  harboring  the  terrorists.  After 
that,  we  can  do  whatever  is  necessary 
to  assist  Israel  is  controlling  terrorist  ac- 
tivity against  her  people. 

I  do  not  want  to  hear  anyone  say,  ever 
again,  "How  long?"  The  answer  is  only 
as  long  as  it  takes  for  this  country  to 
act  with  courage  in  standing  up  for  de- 
cency and  against  terrorist  murders.  We 
cannot  afford  to  be  cowardly  any  longer. 
The  next  time  they  strike,  I  hate  to 
think  of  how  manj'  more  might  be  killed. 
I  want  to  make  sure  that  there  is  no 
more  "next  time." 

As  an  Individual,  I  want  to  offer  my 
deepest  sympathy  and  condolences  to  the 
families  of  the  children  who  were  killed. 
It  Is  hard  to  put  into  words  my  feelings 
of  sorrow  for  these  people.  I  can  only 
imagine  how  great  and  painful  their  loss 
is.  But  I  want  them  to  know,  just  as  I 
want  the  families  of  those  whose  chil- 
dren were  wounded  to  Icnow,  that  I  grieve 
with  them,  and  that  I  will  do  everything 
I  can  to  make  sure  that  no  one  else  will 
lose  their  children  to  terrorist  attacks. 


JACKSON.  WYO..  LAND 
EXCHANGE 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  legis- 
lation which  would  authorize  an  ex- 
change of  lands  adjacent  to  the  Teton 
National  Forest  in  Wyoming  with  the 
forest  for  the  purposes  of  allowing  ex- 
pansion of  the  town  of  Jackson,  Wyo.'s 
cemetery. 

There  is  only  very  limited  space  left 
In  the  cemetery  at  Jackson  and  the  town 
council  has  been  Investigating  where  ad- 
ditional lands  might  be  acquired.  Nego- 
tiations have  been  conducted  with  the 
Forest  Service  by  the  town  council  in  re- 
gard to  a  possible  exchange  of  approxi- 
mately 25  acres  of  privately  owned  lands 
for  certain  lands  within  the  national 
forest.  As  97  percent  of  the  land  In 
Teton  County  is  federally  ovraed.  there 
are  few  other  options  available. 

The  land  which  is  presently  owned  by 
the  town  is  outside  of  the  present  bound- 
ary of  the  national  forest,  but  Is  bor- 
dered on  the  south  and  the  west  by  the 
national  forest. 

By  statute,  national  forest  lands  may 
be  exchanged  for  other  lands  if  they  are 
within  national  forest  boundaries.  To  fa- 
cilitate this  exchange,  authorization  must 
be  granted  by  Congress  to  extend  the 
forest  boimdary. 

An  identical  bill  has  been  Introduced 
In  the  Senate  by  my  colleague  from  Wyo- 
ming, Senator  Hansen,  and  I  hope  that 
each  body  will  see  fit  to  take  action  on 
the  legislation. 


remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  this  House  to  express 
my  shock  and  horror  at  the  terrible 
massacre  at  Maalot  in  Israel,  five  miles 
from  the  Lebanese  border.  This  latest 
atrocity  following  close  on  the  April  11 
massacre  at  Klryat  Shemona  Is  yet  an- 
other example  of  the  mindless  killing  of 
the  innocent  by  terrorists. 

I  cannot  condemn  too  strongly  this 
terrible  killing,  an  act  so  horrible  and  so 
monstrous  that  it  cannot  help  but  beget 
further  kilUng  and  the  spilling  of  more 
blood. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time,  my  heart 
goes  out  to  the  parents  of  the  dead  and 
injured  children  in  this  little  Galilee 
town.  May  Almighty  God  in  His  wisdom 
take  them  to  His  bosom. 

Today  I  am  joining  a  bipartisan  group 
of  Members  of  this  House  united  not  by 
party  or  ideology  but  rather  by  a  com- 
mon sense  of  horror  in  condemning  what 
happened  yesterday  at  Maalot.  Those 
who  stand  for  civilization  must  be  pre- 
pared to  defend  It.  I  r.ssure  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  am. 


THE  MASSACRE  AT  MAALOT 

(Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  DISABILITY 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  months  there  has  been  a  disturb- 
ing increase  in  the  number  of  complaints 
I  receive  from  constituents  concerning 
the  social  security  disability  Insurance 
program.  These  complaints  deal  with  the 
inordinately  long  time  people  must  wait 
for  decisions  on  claims  for  disability  ben- 
efits, and  the  delays  they  experience  in 
the  resolution  of  interruptions  in  bene- 
fit payments.  The  Intent  of  Congress 
when  they  established  the  disability  in- 
surance program  was  very  clear:  to  pro- 
vide financial  security  to  people  who 
become  disabled  and  unable  to  work. 
But  in  reality,  the  program  Is  a  cruel 
hoax  for  hundreds — perhaps  thousands — 
who  get  caught  in  its  bureaucratic 
redtape.  And  it  appears  to  be  getting 
worse. 

Initial  disability  claim  determina- 
tions, reconsiderations,  and  hearing  de- 
cisions, after  a  claimant  has  provided  the 
Social  Security  Administration  with  all 
evidence  and  Information  requested,  take 
at  the  minimum  2  or  3  months  and  very 
often  take  around  6  months.  Moreover, 
In  my  experience.  It  Is  not  uncommon  for 
a  decision  on  a  claim  to  take  a  year  or 
more.  I  recently  heard  from  a  constitu- 
ent who  waited  over  2  years  for  a  recon- 
sideration decision  on  her  claim — which 
was  eventually  approved — because  her 
file  was  misplaced  by  the  Bureau  of  Dis- 
ability Insurance. 

Even  when  a  person  has  been  advised 
that  his  or  her  claim  has  been  approved, 
it  generally  takes  the  Bureau  of  Dis- 
ability Insurance  from  2  to  4  months  or 
more  to  compute  the  benefits  and  send 
the  necessary  authorization  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  to  issue  benefit 


checks.  In  March,  a  man  in  my  district 
contacted  me  regarding  his  brother  who 
is  in  the  hospital,  dying  of  cancer.  His 
brother  filed  a  claim  for  disability  bene- 
fits on  December  5.  1973.  According  to 
social  security  officials,  the  State  agenc.v 
oflicially  determined  that  he  was  disabled 
and  forwarded  this  information  to  the 
Bureau  of  Disability  Insurance  on  Janu- 
ary 4,  1974.  The  Bureau  approved  his 
claim  on  Februarj-  27,  1974,  but  this  man 
has  not  yet  received  any  of  the  benefits 
to  which  he  is  entitled. 

Interruptions  in  payments  to  people 
who  are  regularly  receiving  disabilitv 
benefits  can  occur  for  a  variety  of  reasons 
from  computer  errors  at  the  Bureau  of 
Disability  Insurance  to  mishandling  by 
the  Postal  Service.  One  of  my  constit- 
uents who  was  receiving  disability  bene- 
fits for  himself,  his  wife  and  children 
submitted  a  change  of  address  form  to 
the  Social  Security  Administration  in 
November  1973,  and  as  a  result  did  not 
receive  benefits  for  the  next  2  months. 
Although  they  received  payment  for  the 
amount  of  the  missing  checks  in  March 
1974,  my  constituents  checks  are  still 
being  mailed  to  his  previous  address. 
Another  resident  of  my  district,  a  woman 
with  two  children,  did  not  receive  her 
disability  benefits  in  December  1973  nor 
in  January  1974  and  was  forced  to  turn 
to  welfare  for  assistance.  She  finally  re- 
ceived payment  in  April  1974. 

It  certainly  was  not  the  intention  of 
Congress  when  they  created  the  disability 
insurance  program  to  force  people  who 
are  imable  to  work  and  who  have  little 
or  no  other  sources  of  income  to  fall  back 
on  their  savings  and  go  into  debt  or  on 
welfare  because  the  Bureau  of  Disability 
Insurance  cannot  act  promptly  on  their 
claims  or  payment  problems. 

I  have  taken  two  steps  which  hope  will 
prove  instrumental  in  improving  this  de- 
plorable situation.  First.  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  provide  people  who 
receive  disability  benefits  with  the  same 
rights  all  other  social  security  recipients 
now  enjoy :  namely,  to  be  able  to  request 
prompt  reinstatement  of  their  monthly 
benefits  when  these  benefit  payments  are 
stopped  for  no  apparent  reason.  Second. 
I  have  asked  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice to  investigate  the  serious  delays  in 
the  disability  claim  determination  and 
appeal  process. 

In  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1967.  Congress  included  a  provision  to 
permit  people  to  file  a  special  "expedited 
payment"  request  for  benefits  which  are 
due  but  have  not  been  paid.  This  applies 
to  situations  where  a  person  has  made 
application  for  benefits  and  It  appears 
that  he  or  she  is  eligible  but  no  final  ac- 
tion has  been  taken  on  the  application 
within  90  days,  and  in  cases  where  a  per- 
son's monthly  benefit  check  stops  for  no 
apparent  reason.  However,  this  provision 
(section  205q  of  the  Social  Security  Act) 
excludes  people  who  receive  disability 
benefits  because  the  dlsabiUty  determi- 
nation process  is  extensive  and  it  is  not 
generally  possible  to  make  these  medical 
determinations  on  a  prima  facie  basis. 
It  was  felt  that  such  decisions  would  re- 
sult in  too  many  erroneous  payments. 

Unfortunately,  Congress  did  not  take 
into  consideration  the  payment  problems 
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of  individuals  and  their  dependents  or 
survivors  who  are  already  receiving  dls- 
abihty  benefits  which  are  interrupted  for 
no  apparent  reason.  According  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  25  percent  of  fam- 
ilies with  incomes  below  the  poverty  level 
are  social  security  recipients.  In  view  of 
the  slowness  of  the  Bureau  of  Disability 
Insurance  in  acting  on  payment  prob- 
lems, extension  of  the  "expedited  pay- 
ment" provision  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  Include  the  more  than  3.6  million 
recipients  of  disability  benefits  is  es- 
sential to  prevent  financial  hardship. 

My  bill  would  not  change  the  law  with 
respect  to  people  who  are  awaiting  ac- 
tion on  initial  disability  claims,  but 
would  permit  recipients  of  disability 
benefits  to  request  'expedited  payment" 
on  the  15th  of  the  month  following  the 
month  in  which  the  missing  benefits 
were  due.  and  entitle  them  to  receive 
within  the  next  15  days  either  payment 
of  the  £unount  of  the  missing  check  or 
checks,  or  an  explanation  from  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  as  to  why 
no  payment  is  due. 

Because  of  my  concern  about  the  de- 
lays in  the  determination  and  appeal 
process  for  disability  claims  and  the 
financial  hard.«!hlp  this  is  causing  for 
claimants.  I  wrote  to  the  Social  Security 
Commissioner  on  January  24.  1974, 
bringing  this  matter  to  his  attention 
and  asking  for  an  explanation  of  these 
delays.  I  regret  to  say  that  as  of  this 
date  I  have  not  received  a  reply.  There- 
fore, I  have  today  requested  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  investigate  this  sit- 
uation, to  advise  me  as  to  why  these 
delays  are  occurring  and  to  recommend 
measures  to  resolve  these  problems. 

A  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office  and  the  text  of  the 
bill  follow  these  remarks : 

CONGBZSS  or  THK  UNITEr  StaTXS. 

House  or  REPRESENT4TIVS8, 

Waahington,  D.C..  May  13, 1974. 
Hon.  Ei-MES  B.  Staats, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
General  Accounting  Office,  Washington 
D.C. 

VmtM.  M«.  Staats:  In  recent  months  my 
CMeload  from  constituents  concerning  prob- 
lems with  the  disability  Insurance  program 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  has  Increased 
markedly.  Most  of  these  problems  Involve 
the  determination  and  appeal  process.  Initial 
determinations,  reconsiderations,  and  hear- 
ing decLslons.  after  a  claimant  has  provided 
the  Social  Security  Administration  with  all 
evidence  and  Information  requested,  each 
take  from  three  to  six  months  In  my  experi- 
ence It  Is  not  uncommon  for  a  decision  on  a 
claim  to  take  a  year  or  more.  I  recently 
heard  from  a  constituent  who  waited  over 
two  years  for  a  reconsideration  decision  on 
her  claim  because  her  file  was  misplaced  by 
the  Bureau  of  Disability  Insurance.  Even 
when  a  person  has  been  advised  that  his  or 
her  claim  has  been  approved.  It  generally 
takes  the  Bureau  of  Disability  Insurance 
from  two  to  four  months  or  more  to  compute 
their  benefits  and  send  the  necessary  au- 
thorization to  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  Issue  benefit  checks. 

My  concern  In  this  matter  Is  for  the 
claimants  who  are  tmable  to  work,  who  have 
little  or  no  other  soorcea  of  Income,  and 
who  suffK  financial  hardships  because  the 
Bureau  of  Dlaablllty  Insurance  cannot  act 
promptly  on  their  claims. 

I  would  appreciate  it  If  you  would  In- 
vestigate this  sJtuatlon  and  advise  me  as  to 
why  It  takes  so  long  to  reach  decisions  on 


disability  claims  once  the  claimants  have 
provided  aU  information  required,  and  If  you 
would  recommend  measures  to  resolve  this 
problem. 
Thank  you  for  your  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

John  P.  SnBniLiNO, 
Member  o/  Congress. 

'  H.R.  14878 
A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  that  the  special  procedvire 
for  expediting  benefit  payments  (where 
such  payments  are  not  regularly  made 
when  due)  shaU  apply  to  benefits  based  on 
disability  In  the  same  way  It  applies  to 
other  benefits  under  such  title  If  entitle- 
ment has  already  been  established  and  the 
benefits  Involved  have  been  paid  for  one 
or  more  months 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
second  sentence  of  section  205(q)  (6)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  with  respect  to  any  benefit"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "or,  in  any  case  to 
which  paragraph  (2)  (B)  (11)  applies,  with 
respect  to  any  benefit". 

8k:.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  benefits  payable  (or  alleged  to  be  payable) 
for  months  after  the  month  In  which  this 
Act  is  enacted. 


EAT  MORE  EGGS 


fMr.  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  en- 
thusiastically rise  to  support  H.R.  1200, 
the  Egg  Research  and  Consumer  Infor- 
mation Act.  This  measure  simply  allows 
American  egg  producers  to  develop  a 
national  plan  subject  to  referendum  ap- 
proval by  egg  producers  for  egg  promo- 
tion and  research  in  cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  If  ap- 
proved the  plan  would  be  carried  out  by 
an  egg  board  appointed  and  supervised 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  fi- 
nanced mainly  by  egg  producers. 

Eggs  are  good  for  people.  We  should 
eat  more  eggs.  Unfortunately  consumer 
demand  for  eggs  and  egg  products  has 
declined  steadily  since  1950.  In  that 
year  Americans  consumed  an  atmual 
average  of  390  eggs  per  person  but  by 
1973  the  per  capita  consumption  of  eggs 
and  egg  products  dropped  to  292,  almost 
100  eggs  per  year. 

Why  Is  it  that  egg  consumption  has 
decreased?  Well,  there  has  been  a 
change  in  eating  habits  toward  breakfast 
cereals  and  such  things  as  Instant  break- 
fast products.  Then  there  Is  the  con- 
stant warning  against  high  cholesterol 
intake.  All  of  this  has  raised  some  doubts 
that  the  American  egg  producing  indus- 
try can  continue  to  provide  an  adequate 
steady  supply  of  fresh  eggs  to  consumers. 
Sixteen  States  have  established  volun- 
tary production  assessment  programs 
similar  to  the  national  one  which  this 
bill  would  authorize  for  market  pro- 
ducers and  research.  The  assessment 
needs  for  these  State  programs  varies 
from  6  cent  per  case — there  are  30  dozen 
In  a  case — In  California  to  two-thirds  of 
1  cent  per  case  In  Alabama. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  this  measure  was  > 
reported  for  the  House  Agriculture  Com 


mittee  by  a  vote  of  26  to  0.  This  bill  Is 
nothing  more  than  enabling  legislation. 
It  would  allow  the  egg  industry  to  draft 
and  to  put  to  referendum  a  national  plan 
through  which  individual  egg  producers 
might  assess  themselves  up  to  5  cents  for 
each  case,  30  dozen  of  commercial  eggs. 
These  funds  would  be  used  for  consumer 
education,  research,  advertising,  promo- 
tion to  enhance  the  desirability  and  im- 
age of  eggs  and  egg  products. 

It  is  estimated  the  assessment  would 
yield  an  estimated  $7.5  million  a  year. 
The  program  would  be  designed  for 
commercial  producers  with  laying  flocks 
of  3.000  or  more  which  It  Is  estimated 
produce  87  percent  of  the  Nation's  egg 
supply. 

There  has  been  some  talk  about  the 
cost  of  this  program.  The  truth  Is  It 
would  cost  only  about  $100,000  In  ad- 
ministrative costs  each  year,  and  the 
referendum  Itself  would  cost  not  much 
over  $100,000.  Why,  oh,  why,  can  there 
be  any  opposition  to  a  plan  of  this  kind? 
Similar  plans  for  the  record  will  involve 
peanuts,  wool,  milk,  cotton,  and  other 
commodities  have  worked  well.  Why 
should  eggs  be  excluded? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  program  such 
as  this  would  greatly  assist  producers 
and  consumers  alike.  In  my  State  of  Mis- 
souri, several  years  ago  the  egg  producers 
established  a  State  self  help  program 
similar  tp  this  one.  It  was  called  the 
Missouri  Egg  Merchandising  Council. 
But  I  am  sure  our  egg  producers  realize 
that  a  nationwide  program  in  addition  to 
the  State  program  would  be  most  bene- 
ficial. 

About  1.5  million  eggs  are  produced 
each  year  in  my  State  of  Missouri  which 
ranks  17th  nationally  in  egg  production. 
In  the  State  of  Missouri  egg  production 
produces  an  income  of  about  $30  million. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  support  an  effort 
of  this  kind  to  help  producers  assist 
themselves.  As  this  bill  goes  on  to  the 
Senate  we  should  all  do  whatever  we 
can  to  assure  its  passage  In  the  other 
body. 

It  is  refreshing  to  see  people  trying  to 
help  themselves  with  their  own  money 
and  asking  for  a  very  limited  amount 
of  government  assistance  and  supervi- 
sion. It  is  a  rare  occasion  when  we  have 
before  us  a  piece  of  legislation  that  is 
not  a  request  for  a  handout.  All  our 
egg  producers  are  asking  by  this  legis- 
lation Is  a  chance  to  help  themselves.  In 
fact,  all  they  are  asking  Is  a  chance  to 
tax  themselves.  HH.  1200  merits  and 
deserves  the  unanimous  support  of  the 
House. 


A  BILL  TO  ASSURE  EQUAL  ACCESS 
TO  URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTA- 
TION FOR  OUR  SENIOR  CITIZENS 

(Mr.  REGULA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  hi  the  Rkcord  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  REOUIiA.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
first  2  weeks  of  this  month,  I  and  10 
colleagues  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
participated  In  sponsoring  a  2-week  In- 
ternship for  senior  citizens  In  our  con- 
gressional ofBces  here  in  Washington. 

I  was  privileged  to  have  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
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Harry  Rankin  from  Canton,  Ohio,  who 
were  chosen  for  the  internship  by  the 
Area  Wide  Agency  on  Aging  assist  me  in 
studying  legislation  of  interest  to  senior 
citizens  and  in  learning  about  programs 
and  policies  affecting  the  elderly. 

As  an  immediate  result  of  the  new 
insights  I  have  gained  from  this  ex- 
perience. I  am  today  introducing  legisla- 
tion amending  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Administration  Act  of  1964  to 
authorize  the  pajTnent  of  subsidies  to 
public  and  private  urban  mass  trans- 
portation systems  to  enable  them  to 
provide  services  for  the  elderly. 

The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Ad- 
ministration cannot  now  fund  reduced 
fare  programs  for  the  elderly.  In  spite 
of  this  limitation.  Transportation  De- 
partment studies  show  that  where  local 
communities  have  lowered  fares  for 
senior  citizens,  ridership  by  the  elderly 
has  increased  anywhere  from  20  to  50 
percent. 

A  major  restraint  to  greater  use  of 
mass  transit  facilities  by  older  people  is 
cost.  The  number  of  elderly  below  the 
poverty  level  is  about  double  that  of  the 
general  population.  About  5.2  million 
elderly  people  are  in  this  category. 

The  spiraling  cost  of  Inflation  is  for- 
ever eating  into  the  fixed  incomes  of  our 
senior  citizens.  We  can,  however,  assure 
equal  access  to  transportation  for  elderly 
people  and  help  offset  the  pressures  of 
inflation  by  passing  this  bill  so  that  pub- 
lic and  private  urban  mass  transtHjrta- 
tlon  systems  can  be  reimbursed  for  their 
losses  on  fares  reduced  by  up  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  normal  rate  for  the  elderly. 
DOT  studies  indicate  that  75  percent 
of  our  elderly  think  buses  are  a  good  way 
to  travel.  But  50  percent  of  those  sampled 
believe  that  the  cost  of  bus  transporta- 
tion Is  too  high. 

Although  cost  is  not  the  only  problem 
older  people  face  when  attempting  to  use 
mass   transix)rtation   facilities,   it  is  a 
problem    that    can    be    solved    without 
new  equipment. 
The  text  of  my  bill  is  as  follows: 
H.R.— 
A  blU  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1984  to  authorize  the  pay- 
ment of  subsidies  to  public  and  private 
urban  mass  transportation  systems  to  en- 
able them  to  provide  servicet;  to  the  elderly 
at  reduced  rates 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  T.iat  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Aot  of  1964  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  th'.>reof  the 
following  new  section: 

"PATMEMT  OF  StrBSmiZS  TO  ENCOCmAOB  pmovi- 
SIOK  or  XaANSPORTATION  SnVICKS  TO  THE 
XLDntLT  AT  BXOUCID  KATIB 

"Sec.  17.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  prescribe,  to  make  grants  pur- 
suant to  contracts  entered  Into  as  provided 
in  subsectior  ^b)  to  States  and  local  public 
bodies  and  agencies  thereof,  and  private  mass 
transportation  companies,  which  are  pro- 
viding mass  transportation  service  in  urban 
areas  to  elderly  persons  at  reduced  rates.  In 
order  to  reimburse  such  States  and  local 
public  bodies  and  agencies  and  such  private 
companies  for  economic  losses  whl<di  they 
sustAln  as  a  consequence  of  providing  such 
service  at  such  rates. 


"(b)  Any  contract  for  grants  under  sub- 
section (a)   shall — 

"(1)  be  made  directly  with  the  State  or 
local  public  body  or  agency,  or  the  private 
mass  transjxjrtatlon  company,  which  is  pro- 
viding the  service  to  be  subsidized; 

"(2)  provide  for  fuU  reimbursement  of 
the  losses  referred  to  in  subsection  (a),  up 
to  an  amount  eqvial  to  the  amount  of  the 
losses  which  would  have  been  sustained  dur- 
ing the  period  covered  by  the  contract  If 
the  reduced  rates  giving  rise  to  such  losses 
were  equal  to  one-third  of  the  rates  other- 
wise in  effect; 

"(3)  provide  for  the  computation  of  such 
losses  in  accordance  with  rules,  regulations, 
procedures,  and  accounting  requirements 
which  shaU  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary; 
and 

"(4)  contain  such  other  terms,  conditions, 
requirements,  standards,  and  provisions  (in- 
cluding. In  appropriate  cases,  provision  for 
periodic  reimbursement  of  proven  losses  on 
an  Installment  basis  during  the  period  cov- 
ered by  the  contract)  as  the  Secretary  con- 
siders necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  section. 

"(c)  TTiere  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  grants  under  this  section  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary." 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  the  following 
Members: 

Mr.  Helstoski  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'NrrLL),  for  today,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 

Mr.  Clay  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today,  on  account  of  ID- 
ness  in  family. 

Mr.  MuRPHT  of  New  York  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  O'Neill),  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Rhodes),  for  the  week  of  May  20, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Pettis  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes),  for  today,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 

Mr.  Peyser  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes),  for  today,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 

Mr.  CoRMAN,  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Randall,  for  30  minutes,  today: 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Deht,  for  00  minutes,  on  May  21; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hankahan),  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  BiESTiR,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  KnfP,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Young  of  Illinois,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Blackburn,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Clxvxland,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MizKLL.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HoGAN.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  HxcKLEit  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 


Mr.  Duncan,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RuppE.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Schroeder),  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Fraser.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Holtzman,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Metcalfe,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wolff,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cotter,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Drinan,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Barrett,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PoDELL,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ford,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Benitez,.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Denholm,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Moss,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record,  and 
is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$679.25. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hanrahan)  and  to  include 
additional  matter:) 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ZiON. 

Ml*.  RoNCALLO  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  HosHER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bray  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Illinois  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Froehlich  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Symms  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Sarasin. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Frenzel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.    LiANDGREBE. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.   HOGAN. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Schroeder)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Fisher  In  four  instances. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  pf  Texas  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Won  Pai. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Braoemas  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  McFall. 

Mr.  Kazen. 

Mr.    OUNTIR. 

Mr.  Pulton. 

Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Koch  in  five  instances. 

Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  Rexs. 

Mr.  Dorn  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Edwaus  of  California. 

Ml'.  Mezvinsky. 
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Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Lehman  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  EcKHARDT  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Dices. 

Mr.    PODELL. 

Mr.  Jones   of   Tennessee   in   six 
stances. 
Mr.  Denholm. 
Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania. 
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ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  tlie  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  foimd 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  5«21.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  Unit«d 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  presentation 
of  a  flag  of  tbe  United  States  for  deceased 
members  of  the  Ready  Reserve  and  for  de- 
ceased members  of  the  Reserve  who  die  after 
completing  20  years  of  service,  but  before 
becoming  entitled  to  retired  pay. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  3062.  An  act  entitled  the  "Disaster  Relief 
Act  Amendments  of  1974." 


BILLS  PRESEINTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committ€€  did  on  May  15,  1974  present  to 
the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

HJt.  3418.  An  act  to  amend  section  £06  of 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  esUblisb  uni- 
form original  enlistment  qualifications  for 
male  and  female  persons. 

And  on  May  16,  1974: 

HJl.  5621.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  presentation 
of  a  flag  of  the  United  States  for  deceased 
members  of  the  Ready  Reserve  and  for  de- 
ceased members  of  the  Reserve  who  die  after 
completing  20  years  of  service,  but  before 
becoming  entitled  to  retired  pay. 


Mrs. 


ADJOURNMENT 
SCHROEDER.    Mr.    Speaker, 


move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly «at  4  o'clock  and  12  minutes  p.m.), 
imder  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  May  20,  1974,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2322.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  notice  of  his  In- 
tention to  use  bis  authority  under  section 
614(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  to  use  up  to  t'730,000  and  the 
equivalent  of  %3  million  in  UJ3. -owned  Egyp- 
tian pounds  to  provide  assistance  to  Egypt 
in  fiscal  year  1974.  pursuant  to  section  652 
of  the  act  |22  X3S.C.  2411);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


2323.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report  on  dis- 
bursements from  the  appropriation  for  "'Con- 
tingencies, Defense"  contained  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Act, 
fiscal  year  1974,  through  March  31,  1974,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  93-238;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

2324.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting  a  re- 
port for  the  quarter  ended  March  31,  1974, 
on  the  value  of  property,  supplies,  and  com- 
modities provided  by  the  Berlin  Magistrate, 
and  under  German  Offset  Agreement,  pur- 
suant to  section  720  of  Public  Law  93-238; 
to  the  C(Mnmlttee  on  Appropriations. 

2325.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  the  Secretajry  of  State  to  prescribe 
the  fee  for  execution  of  an  application  for 
a  passport  and  to  continue  to  transfer  to 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  the  execution  fee  for 
each  application  accepted  by  that  Service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2326.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  contract  with  Cities  Service 
Oil  Co..  Tulsa,  Okla.,  for  a  research  project 
entitled  "Improved  Oil  Recovery  by  Micellar- 
Polymer  Flooding."  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C. 
1900(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XHI,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H  R.  13221.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  saline  water  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1975.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93- 
1047).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


the 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule_XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  UIXMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

SCHNEXBEU)  : 

H  R.  14832.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  tempo- 
rary increase  in  the  public  debt  limit;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  14833.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  of  1961  for  18  months;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    BIAGOI     (for    himself,    Mr. 

BsAsco,  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina, 

Mr    En-BTRC,  Mr.  Hocan.  Mr.  Moak- 

LET,  Mr.  MrBTHA,  Mr.  Podeu.,  and 

Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
HR.  14834.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  pen- 
sions paid  to  retired  law  enforcement  officers 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  income  tax;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    BROYHILL    of   Virginia    (for 

himself,    Mr.    Rrcs.    Mr.    Gudb,    Mr. 

HooAir,      Mr.       Pabbis.       and      Mr. 

Padntkot)  : 
HR.  14836.  A  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of 
Congress  for  the  State  of  Maryland,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  amend  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  transit  regulation  compact  to 
permit  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority  to  eliminate  any  require- 
ment of  additional  authentication  of  man- 
ual signature  of  bonds  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Gttoe,  Mr. 
Hogan.  and  Mr.  Parris)  : 
HR.  14836.  A  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of 
Congress  for  the  State  of  Maryland,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  amend  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  transit  regulation  compact  to 
authorize  the  Washington  MetropoliUn  Area 
Transit  Authority  to  establish  and  maintain 
a  Metro  Transit  Police  force,  to  authorize  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Au- 
thority to  enter  Into  mutual  aid  agreements 
with  the  various  Jurisdictions  within  the 
transit  zone,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on   the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN    (for  himself. 
Mr.    Akcher,   Mr.   Brothtll   of   Vir- 
ginia.  Mr.   Burleson   of  Texas,   Mr. 
BuBKE       of       Massachusetts.       Mr. 
Clancy.   Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Duncan, 
and   Mr.   Landrum): 
HR.   14837.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to   provide    Income 
tax  relief  for  small  businesses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  COHEN: 
HR.  14838.  A  bill  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Federal    income    taxes   or   a   payment    from 
the  US.   Treasury  for  State  and   local  real 
property  taxes  or  an  equivalent  portion  of 
rent  paid  on  their  residences  by  individuals 
who  have  attained  age  65;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CRONIN: 
H  R.  14839.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  entitle  veterans 
of  World  War  I  and  their  widows  and  chil- 
dren to  pension  on  the  same  basis  as  vet- 
erans of  the  Spanish-American  War  and 
their  widows  and  chUdren,  respectively,  and 
to  increase  pension  rates;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOWNING  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
WHrrE)  : 
HR.  14840.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States   Code,   to   provide   severance   pay   for 
Regular  enlisted  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ERLENBORN    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Con  ABLE)  : 
HR.  14841.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971,  and  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  reform  Federal  elec- 
tion campaign  activities;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  FORSYTHE: 
H.R.  14842.  A  blU  to  amend  the  SocUl  Se- 
curity Act  to  make  certain  that  recipients  of 
aid  or  assistance  under  the  various  Federal- 
State   public  assistance  and  medicaid   pro- 
grams (and  recipients  of  assistance  under  the 
veterans'    pension    and    compensation    pro- 
grams or  any  other  Federal  or  federally  as- 
sisted program)    will  not  have  the  amount 
of  such  aid  or  assistance  reduced  because  of 
increases  in  monthly  social  security  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Tatlok  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Mr.  Henderson)  : 
HR.  14843.   A   blU    to   amend   the  act   of 
March   10,  1966  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Cape  Lookout  National  Seashore  In 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PARRIS: 
HR.  14844.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  and  certain  other  pro- 
visions of  law  to  provide  for  automatic  cost- 
of-living    adjustments    fn    the    Income    tax 
rates,  the  amount  of  the  standard,  personal 
exemption,  and  depreciation  deductions,  and 
the  rate  of  interest  payable  on  certain  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
HR.  14846.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  lead  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
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supplemental  stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  14846.  A  b|K  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  pro- 
grams of  Federal  assistance  for  comprehen- 
sive health  resources  planning  and  to  assist 
the  States  In  regulating  the  costs  of  health 
care;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS : 

HJl.   14847.  A  blU  to  prohibit  for  a  tem- 
porary   period    the    exportation    of    ferrous 
scrap,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 

H.R.  14848.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  require  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  prescribe 
rules  respecUng  Intercoimectlons  with  tele- 
phone company  facilities  of  equipment  not 
furnished  by  such  companies;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Forelgu  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PRICE  of  IlUnoU  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hosmex)  : 

H.R.  14849.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Joint  Ckunmittee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

By  Mr.  ROE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Breatjx, 
Mrs.  Bttbke  of  California,  Mr.  Froeh- 

LICH,  Ms.  HOLTZMAN,  Mr.  HuBER,  Mr. 

ICHORO,  Mr.  LsccETT,  Mr.  LrrroN,  Mr. 
Runnels,  Mr.  Shoup,  Mr.  Studos,  Mr. 
Whtte,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
HJl.  14860.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  a  National 
Foreign  Investment  Control  Commission  to 
prohibit  or  restrict  foreign  ownership  control 
or  management  control,  through  direct  pur- 
chase. In  whole  or  part;  from  acquiring  se- 
curities of  certain  domestic  Issuers  of  se- 
curities; from  acquiring  certain  domestic 
Issuers  of  securities,  by  merger,  tender  offer, 
or  any  other  means;  control  of  certain  do- 
mestic corporations  or  Industries,  real  estate, 
or  other  natural  resources  deemed  to  be  vital 
to  the  economic  security  and  national  defense 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  14851.  A  bUl  to  create  a  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  Foreign  Investment 
Control  m  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  SARASIN: 
H.R.  14862.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  certain  rates  of 
postage,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.    SARASIN    (for   himself.   Mrs. 

Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr. 

O'Brien)  : 

H.R.  14853.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 

Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  to  authorize 

and    require    the    President    of    the    United 

States  to  allocate  plastic  feedstocks  produced 

from  petrochemical  feedstocks,  and  for  other 

purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 

Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER: 
H.R.  14864.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  guarantee  to  each  employee 
In  the  competitive  service  who  ha«  completed 
the  probationary  or  trial  period,  the  right  to  a 
hearing,  a  hearing  transcript,  and  all  rele- 
vant evidence  prior  to  a  final  decision  of  an 
agency  to  take  certain  action  against  such 
an  employee,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  STEELMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cleveland)  : 
H.R.  14866.  A  bill  to  amend  section  552  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code  (known  as  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act) ,  to  require  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  respond  to  requests  for  cer- 
tain information  no  later  than  15  days  after 
the  receipt  of  each  such  request;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Facntrot,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land. Ui.  BAxanr.  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr. 
YoOTre  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
Moakut,  Mr.  Koch,  Mrs.  Heckler 


of    Massachusetts,    Mr.    McKinnet, 
Mr.  RiNALDo,  and  Mr.  Roncallo  of 
New  York) : 
HJl.  14856.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion on  tbe  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  na- 
tional origin,  age,  sex,  or  marital  status  in 
the  granting  of  credit;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  WA(3GONNER: 
H.R.  14857.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  repeal  the  cover- 
age of  domestic  service  workers  provided  by 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1974;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas: 
H.R.  14858.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  In- 
duction of  individuals,  during  the  period 
beginning  July  1,  1975,  and  ending  June 
30,  1977.  for  training  and  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
HJl.  14859.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
Income  the  Interest  on  deposits  In  certain 
savings  institutions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself,  Ms.  ABzro, 
Mr.  AoDABBO.  Mr.  EIilberc.  Mr.  Hel- 

STOSK.I,   Mr.   LUKEN,   Mr.   Molloran, 

Mr.  PoDELL,  T'Jrs.  Schroeoes,  and  Mr. 
Walsh)  : 
HP  14860.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1969  to  provide  for 
the  regvUatlon  of  the  export  of  agricultural 
commodities;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Rangel) : 
HR.  14861.  A  bUl  to  repeal  section  411  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1972  and 
certain  related  provisions  of  law  In  order  to 
restore  to  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  Indi- 
viduals receiving  supplemental  security  In- 
come benefits  (under  title  XVI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act)  their  right  to  participate  In 
the  food  stamp  and  surplus  commodities 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By   Mr.    YATRON    (for   himself.   Mrs. 
Gsasso.  Mr.  EscH,  and  Mr.  Murpht 
of  New  York) : 
H.R.   14862.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  coordi- 
nation of  Federal  reporting  services;   to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  YATRON  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Grasso)  : 
H.R.  14863.  A  bUl  to  establish  an  office 
within  the  Congress  with  a  toll-free  tele- 
phone number,  to  be  known  as  the  congres- 
sional advisory  legislative  line  (CALL),  to 
provide  the  American  people  with  free  and 
open  access  to  information,  on  an  immediate 
basis,  relating  to  the  status  of  legislative  pro- 
posals pending  before  the  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  YATRON  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Grasso,  and  Mr.  Esch)  : 
H.R.  14864,  A  bill  to  require  that  new 
forms  and  reports,  and  revisions  of  existing 
forms,  resulting  from  legislation  be  con- 
tained in  reports  of  committees  reporting  the 
legislation;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BIAGOI  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ad- 
dabbo,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Beviix,  Mr. 
Bingham,  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Chap- 
pell,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Couchlin, 
Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Kii.bfrc,  Mr.  Fas- 
cell,    Mr.    FiNDLET,    Mr.    Fish,    Mr. 
Ford,  Mr.  Gilman,  Mr.  Osoveb,  Mrs. 
Holt,  Miss  Holtzican,  Mlsa  Jordan, 
Mr.  King.  Mr.   Lent,   Mr.  Lehman. 
and  Mr.  Lukkn): 
H.R.  14866.  A  blU  to  amend  UUe  88,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  lO-year  delimiting 
period  for  the  pursuit  of  educational  pro- 
grams by  veterans,  wives,  and  widows;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  BIAGOI  (for  hlmseU,  Mr.  Mal- 

LART,  Mr.  MATSUNACA,  Mr.  MOLLOHAN, 

Mr.  Murpht  of  New  York,  Mr.  Muk- 
tha,  Mr.  Obex,  Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Pike, 
Mr.  PoDELL.  Mr.  Rancrl.  Mr.  Ron- 
callo of  New  York,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
Mr.  Rot,  Mr.  Sarasin,  Mrs.  Schroe- 
CER,     Mr.     Stark.     Mr.     Sikes.    Mr. 
Tbaxi-er,   Mr.   Tiernan,   Mr.   White. 
Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr. 
Wyman,  and  Mr.  Younc  of  Alaska)  : 
HJl.  14866.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  10-year  delimiting 
period  for  the  pursuit  of  educational  pro- 
grams by  veterans,  wives,  and  widows;  to  the 
Co:nmlttee  en  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    BIAGOI    (for    himself.    Mrs. 
Burke  of  California,  and  Mr.  GutE)  : 
HJl.  14867.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  lO-year  delimiting 
period  for  the  pursuit  of  educational   pro- 
grams by  veterans,  wives,  and  widows;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio: 
HJl.  14868.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  to  permit  recipients  of  certain 
Federal  benefits  to  participate  In  the  food 
stamp  program,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  DUNCAN: 
HR.  14869   A  bUl  to  amend  section  103(c) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  in- 
crease   the    exemption    from    the    Industrial 
development    bond    provisions    for    certain 
small  issues;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HA-STS: 
HR.  14870.  A  bUl  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  US.  Information  Agency,  and 
for    other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LENT: 
HR.  14871.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  EmergencT 
Daylight  Saving  Time  Energy  Consenation 
Act    of    1973.    and    to    provide    for    daylight 
saving  time  for  8  months  during  each  cal- 
endar year;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H  R.  14872.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Land  Sales  Full  Disclosure  Act  to  clarify  the 
definition  of  transactions  to  which  the  act 
applies,  to  exempt  certain  sales,  to  expedite 
and   simplify   compliance   with   Its  require- 
ments, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
HJl.    14873.    A   bill    to   commemorate   the 
American  Revolutionary  Bicentennial  by  es- 
tablishing a  meetinghouse  program,  by  mak- 
ing grants  available  to  each  of  the  several 
States  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  re- 
storing certain  historic  sites  with  a  view  to 
designating  and  preserving  such  sites  for  use 
as  meetinghouses  in  connection  with  such 
bicentennial,  and  for  other  purpoees:  to  the 
Conmilttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
H.R.    14874.    A   bill   to  amend   the  act   of 
October  1.  1965  (79  Stat.  897);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RONCAUO  of  Wyoming: 
HR.   14875.  A   biU   to  authorize  exchange 
of  land  adjacent  to  the  Teton  National  For- 
es; in  Wyoming,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the    Committee    on    Interior    and    Insular 
Ailalrs. 

By  Mr.  RUPPE: 
HJl.  14876.  A  bUl  to  change  Veterans'  Day 
to  November   11;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  14877.  A  bill  to  ameivd  title  38  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  In  order  to  Increase  the 
maximimi  annual  Income  limitations  appli- 
cable to  veterans'  and  widows'  pensions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SEIBERLING: 
HJt  14878.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  spe- 
cial  procedure  for  expediting  benefit  pay- 
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ments  (where  such  payments  are  not  regu- 
larly made  when  due)  shaU  apply  to  benefits 
based  on  disability  in  the  same  way  it  applies 
to  other  benefits  under  such  title  if  entitle- 
ment has  already  been  established  and  the 
benefits  involved  have  been  paid  for  1  or 
more  month;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  McKINNEY   (for  him.self.  Mrs. 

Chisholm.  Mrs.  Grasso.  Mr.  S.ui.asin, 

and  Mr.  Stddds)  : 

H.R.  14879.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVni  of 

the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorise  payment 

under  the  supplementary  medical  insurance 

program  for  regular  physical  examinations; 

to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CEDERBERG  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.   Chappell.  Mr.  Cont«. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Flood, 
Mr.  McEwEN,  Mr.  Mh-lek.  Mr.  Min- 
SHAix  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Myers,  Mr.  Rob- 
inson  of   Virginia,   Mr.   Robison   of 
New  York,  Mr.  Roush,  Mr.  Shriver, 
Mr.  Slack,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
Talcott,   Mr.   Tiernan,   Mr.   Wyatt, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  Florida)  : 
H.J.  Res.  1018.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  premises  occupied  by  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations   as   the   official    residence   of   the 
Vice  President,  effective  upon  the  termina- 
tion of  service  of   the  Incumbent  Chief  of 
Naval    Operations;     to    the    Committee    on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  NEDZI  (for  himself,  Mr.  Fishek. 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Brat,  Mr. 
Bob  Wilson,  Mr.  Randall.  Mr.  Pike, 
Mr.  Legcett,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson, 
of    California,    Mr.    Dickinson.    Mr. 
Hicks.  Mr.   White,   Mr.   Hunt,   and 
Mr.  Montgomery)  : 
H.J.  Res.  1019.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  premises  occupied  by  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  as   the  official   residence   of   the 
Vice  President,  effective  upon  the  termina- 
tion of  service  of  the  incumbent  Chief  of 
Naval    Operations:     to    the    Committee    on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  NEDZI  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mol- 
lohan,  Mr.  WHrrEHiTRST,  Mr.  Aspin, 
Mr.  BtTTLER,  Mr.  Oavis  of  South  Car- 
olina,   Mr,    Powell    of    Ohio,    Mr. 
SPENtE,  Mr.  Beard.  Mr.  Dan  Danul, 
Ms.  Holt.  ISt.  Jones  of  Oklahoma, 
Mr.  O'Brien,  Ms.  Schroedeh,  and  Mr. 
Treen) : 
H.J.  Res.  1020.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  premises  occupied  by  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  as   the  official   residence  of   the 
Vice  President,  effective  upon  the  termina- 
tion of  service  of  the  incumbent   Chief  of 
Naval    Op>eratlons;     to    the    Committee    on 
Armed  Services. 

ByMr.  FRASER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  494.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  arms  control  In  the  Indian  Ocean; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.   Con.   Res.   495.    Concurrent   resolution 
to  condemn  the  terrorist  muu^er  of  children 
at  Maalot,  Israel;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RANGEL  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ro- 
DiNo,  Mr.  WOLJT,  Ms.  Abztjg,  Mr.  Al- 
bert,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.   Biacgi,   Mr. 
Bingham.  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Caret  of 
New  York.  Ms.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Clat, 
Ms.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Conters, 
Mr.  CoRMAN,  Mr.  Danielson,  Mr.  De- 
i^NEY,  Mr.  Delltjms,  Mr.  de  Lugo, 
Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  Dri- 
NAN,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Eilberg,  and 
Mr.  Pascell)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  496.  Concurrent  resolution  for 
negotiations  on  the  Turkish  opium  ban;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RANGEL  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ro- 
DiNo,  B4r.  Wolff.  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Gil- 
MAN,  Mr.  Hanlet,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Ms. 
HoLTZMAN,  Ms.  Jordan,  Mr.  Kasten- 
meier,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Koch.  Mr. 
Ktros,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
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Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  McPall,  Mr. 
Madden.   Mr.   Matsunaca,   Mr.   Met- 
calfe. Mr.  Mezvinskt.  Ms.  Mink,  Mr. 
MrrcHXLL  of  New  York.  Mr.  MrrcHELL 
of  Maryland.  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Penn- 
sylvania,   and   Mr.  Murphy  of   New 
York)  : 
H.    Con.    Res.    497.    Concurrent   resolution 
for  negotiations  on  the  Turkish  opium  ban; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RANGEL  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ro- 
DiNO,  Mr.  Wolff,  Mr.  Murphy  of  Il- 
linois. Mr.  OTlARA.  Mr.  O'Neill,  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr. 
Ryan,  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Ms.  Schroeder, 
Mr.  Seiberlinc,  Mr.  Sikes.  Mr.  James 
V.  Stanton,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Steele, 
Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Charles 
H.    Wilson    of   California,    and   Mr. 
Young  of  Georgia)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  498.  Concurrent  resolution  for 
negotiations  on  the  Turkish  opium  ban;   to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WALDIE: 
H.    Con.    Res.    499.    Concurrent    resolution 
expressing  the  condemnation  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  killings  of  Israeli  chil- 
dren by  Palestinian  guerrillas  on  May  15  in 
Maalot,  Israel;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By    Mr.    DELLUMS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Wolff,  Mr.   Stark,   and  Mr.  Moak- 

LEY)  : 

H.  Res.  1113.  Resolution  to  condemn  ter- 
rorism In  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  ^--v„ 

By  Mr.  FLOOD  (for  himself.  mW-Ben- 
nett.    Mr.    DoRN,    Mr.   Duncan,   Mr. 
EviNs  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  P*ulton,  Mr. 
Ketchum.   Mr.   Runnels,    and   Mrs. 
Sullivan  ) : 
H.  Res.  1114.  Resolution  in  support  of  con- 
tinued undiluted  U.S.  sovereignty  and  Juris- 
diction over  the  US-owned  Canal  Zone  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama;    to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LENT  (for  himseU.  Mr.  Sebelius, 
Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Yatron, 
Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Dom- 
iNicK  V.  Daniels,  Mr.  Minish,  Mr. 
^     Gunter,  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mrs.  Grasso, 
Mr.  Stration,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida, 
Mr.  HuBER,  Mr.  Porsythe,  Mr.  Wm- 
nall,    Mr.    Podell,   Mr.   Rosenthal, 
Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  and  Mr. 
Rangel) : 
H  Res.  1115.  Resolution  to  condemn  acts  of 
Arab  terrorism;    to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

My  Mr.  McCOLUSTER: 
H.  Res.  1116.  Resolution  to  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  acceptance  of  any  honorarium 
by  any  Memt^er,  officer,  or  employee  of  such 
House;  to  the  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.  Res.  1117.  Resolution  to  condemn  terror- 
ist killings  of  schoolchildren  In  Israel ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  (for  himself.  Mr.  Rhodes, 
Mr.  Abdnor,  Ms.  Abzuc,  Mr.  Adams, 
Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  An- 
derson of  California,  Mr.  Anderson 
of     Illinois,     Mr.     Annunzio,     Mr. 
Arends,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr. 
Badillo,  Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr. 
Barrett,  Mr.  Benitez,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.  Bergland,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Biacci, 
Mr.  BnsTER,  and  Mr.  Bingham)  : 
H.  Res.  1119.  Resolution  to  condemn  terror- 
ist killings  of  schoolchUdren  in  Israel;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  (for  himself,  iSr. 
Rhodes,  Mrs.  Boccs,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr. 
BoLLiNG,  Mr.  Bkademas,  Mr.  Brasco, 
Mr.  Bray,  Mr.  Breckinridge,  Mr. 
Brinklet,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Brown 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Brothiu. 


or    North    Carolina,    Mr.    BtntKE    of 
Florida,  Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts, 
Mrs.  Burke  of  California,  Mr.  Bur- 
LisoN  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Burton,  Mr. 
Camp.    Mr.    Carney    of    Ohio,    Mr. 
Chamberlain,  Mr.  Chappell,  and  Mr. 
Don  H.  Clausen)  : 
H.  Res.  1119.  Resolution  to  condemn  terror- 
ist kUlings  of  schoolchildren  In  Israel;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    O'NEILL     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Rhodes.  Mr.  Del  Clawson,  Mr.  Clay, 
Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Collier,  Mr.  Con- 
able.   Mr.   CoNTE.   Mr.   Corman,   Mr. 
Cotter,  Mr.  Culver.  Mr.  Dan  Daniel, 
Mr.  Dominick  V.  Daniels.  Mr.  Dan- 
ielson, Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina, 
Mr.  Delaney,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Den- 
holm,    Mr.    Dennis,   Mr.   Dent,   Mr. 
Dingell,  Mr.  Donohuk,  Mr.  Down- 
ing, Mr.  Duncan,  and  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Alabama)  : 
H.  Res.   1120.  Resolution  to  condemn  ter- 
rorist killings  of  schoolchildren  in  Israel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    O'NEILL     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Rhodes.   Mr.  Eilberg,   Mr.  Evans  of 
Colorado,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Flood,  Mr. 
Flowers.  Mr.  Flynt,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr. 
Ford,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr. 
Frelinghuysen,    Mr.    Prenzel,    Mr. 
Frey.   Mr.   FRoEHLiCH,   Mr.   Fulton, 
Mr.  FuQUA,  Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr.  Gettys, 
Mr.  GiAiMo,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Gil- 
man,    Mr.    GiNN,    and    Mr.    Gold- 
water)  : 
H.  Res.   1121.  Resolution  to  condemn  ter- 
rorist killings  of  schoolchildren  in  Israel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    O'NEILL     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Rhodes.   Mr.    Gonzalez,   Mr.   Good- 
ling,    Ms.    Grasso,    Mr.    Gray,    Mr. 
Green  of  Pennsylvania,  Mrs.   Grif- 
fiths.  Mr.    GuDE.   Mr.    Gunter.    Mr. 
GuYER.  Mr.  Haley.  Mr  Hanley.  Mr. 
Hanna,  Mr.  Hanrahan,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton,   Mr.    Hastings,    Mr.    Hays,   Mr. 
Hechler     of     West     Virginia,     Mrs. 
Heckelr      of      Massachusetts.      Mr. 
Heinz,   Mr.   Hicks,  Mr.  Hillis,   and 
Mr.  Holifield)  : 
H.  Res.  1122.  Resolution  to  condemn  ter- 
rorist kUllngs  of  schoolchildren  In  Israel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    O'NEILL     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Rhodes.  Mrs.   Holt.  Ms.  Holtzman, 
Mr.  HuNGATE,  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  John- 
son of  California,  Mr.  Jones  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Jones  of  Alabama,  Miss  Jordan,  Mr. 
Karth,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Ketchum,  Mr. 
King.   Mr.   Kluczynski.   Mr.   Koch, 
Mr.    KuYKENDALL.    Mr.    Kyros.    Mr. 
Lehman.  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
LujAN.    Mr.    McCoLLiSTER,    and    Mr. 
McCormack) : 
H.  Res.  1123.  Resolution  to  condemn  ter- 
rorist   killings    of   schoolchildren   in    Israel; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    O'NEILL     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Rhodes.   Mr.    McDade.   Mr.    McFall. 
Mr.    McKay.    Mr.    Macdonalo,    Mr! 
Madden.  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska,  Mr. 
Mathis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Matsunaca, 
^         Mr.   Mazzoli,   Mr.   Meeds,   Mr.   Met-^ 
calfe,  Mr.  Mkzvinsky,  Mr.  Michzx, 
Ms.    Mink,    Mr.    Mitchell    of    New 
York,     Mr.     Moakley,     Mr.     Mont- 
gomery, Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,  Mr.   Moss,   Mr.  Murtha,   Mr. 
Murphy    of    New    York,    and    Mr. 
Murphy  of  Illinois) : 
H.  Res.  1124.  Resolution  to  condemn  ter- 
rorist killings  of  schoolchildren  In  Israel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr. 
OIIara,  Mr.  Passman,  Mr.  Patten, 
Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Peyser, 
Mr.  Pickle,  B4r.  Pike,  Mr.  Podell, 
Mr.  Pretxs,  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
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Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Quie,  Mr.  Reid, 

Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Rinaldo,   Mr.   Rob- 
erts, Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr  Ron- 
CAUO  of  Wyoming,  and  Mr  Roonet 
of  Pennsylvania) : 
H.  Res.  1125  Resolution  to  condemn  terror- 
ist kUllngs  of  schoolchildren  in  Israel;  to  the 
Committee  on  ForeiRii  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi.  Mr.  Roush,  Mr. 
RoussELOT,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Ryan, 
Mr.  Sarasin,  Mr.  Satterfield,  Mr. 
Scherle,  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Sei- 
berlinc, Mr.  Shipley,  Mr.  Shriver, 
Mr.  Shuster,  Mr.  Sisk.  Mr.  Skubitz, 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  York,  Mr.  Snyder, 
Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  J.  William  Stan- 
ton, Mr.  James  V.  Stanton,  and  Mr. 

S'TEED)  : 

H.  Res.  1126.  Resolution  to  condemn  ter- 
rorist killings  of  schoolchildren  in  Israel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Steele,  Mr.  Steelman, 
Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Step- 
hens. Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Symington, 
Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Thomson  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Thone, 
Mr.  Thornton,  Mr.  Tiernan,  Mr. 
Traxler,  Mr.  Treen.  Mr.  Udall,  Mr. 
Vander  Veen,  Mr.  Vanik,  Mr.  Vet- 
bet,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Whalen,  Mr. 
Wkitehurst.  Mr.  Widnall.  Mr.  Bob 
Wilson,  and  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas) : 
H.  Res.  1127.  Resolution  to  condemn  ter- 
rorist killings  of  schoolchildren  in  Israel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Wolff,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr. 
Wydler,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr,  Yatron,  Mr. 
ToTTMG  of  Georgia,   Mr.   Young   of 


Alaska,   Mr.   Young   of   Texas,    Mr. 
Young  of  Texas,  Mr.  Yoitng  of  Illi- 
nois,  Mr.   Zablocki,   Mr.   Zion,  Mr. 
ZwACH,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Fas- 
cell,  Mr.  McKiNNEY,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr. 
Rees,  Mr.  Eckhardt,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa,  and  Mr.  Mollohan)  : 
H.  Res.  1128.  Resolution  to  condemn  ter- 
rorist killings  of  schoolchildren  in  Israel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    O'NEILL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Rhodes,    Mr.    Clancy,    Mr.    Clark, 
Mr.    Drinan,    Mr.    Broomfield,    Mr. 
Dickinson,  Mr.  Cederberg,  Mr.  Gub- 
sER,  Mr.  Helstoski,   Mr.  Coughlin, 
Mr.  Carey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Archer, 
Mr.    Blatnik,    Mr.    Buchanan,    Mr. 
Carter,  Ms.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Davis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Devine,  Mr. 
Dorn,  Mr.  Dulski,   Mr.  Esrleman, 
Mr.  Fisher.  Mr.  Henderson,  and  Mr. 
Hosmer)  : 
H.  Res.  1129.  Resolution  to  condemn  ter- 
rorist killings  of  schoolchildren  in  Israel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Huber,  Mr. 
McOfcosKEY,  Mr.  Mayne,  Mr.  Min- 
ish, Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Nelsen,  Mr. 
Owens,  Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Robinson  of 
Virginia.  Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  York, 
Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Schneebeli, 
Mr.  Sebelius,  Mr.  Shoup,  Mr.  Sikes, 
Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Stratton,  Mrs.  Sul- 
livan, Mr.  Ullman,  and  Mr.  ViGO- 

RITO)  : 

H.  Res.  1130.  Resolution  to  condemn  ter- 
rorist killings  of  schoolchildren  in  Israel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Whitten,  Mr.  Won  Pat, 
Mr.  Cronin,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Towell 


of   Nevada,   Mr.  McClory,  Mr.  Mc- 
EWEN,   Mr.   Sarbanes,   Mr.   Dellen- 
BACK,  Mr.  Jarman,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mrs. 
Hansen  of  Washington,  Mr.  Hudnxtt, 
Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Regitla, 
Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Winn,  and  Mr.  Wt- 
man)  : 
H.  Res.  1131.  Resolution  to  condemn  ter- 
rorist killings  of  schoolchUdren  in  Israel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STARK: 
H.   Res.    1132.   Resolution  relating   to  the 
publication  of  population,  economic,  and  so- 
cial statistics  for  Philippine  Americans;   to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  of  rule  XXn, 

480.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Michigan, 
relative  to  Phase  IV  regulations,  which  vras 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  DRINAN: 
H.R.  14880.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Tapan 
K.  Mukherjee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

"By  Mr.  ECKHARDT: 
H.R.  14881.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yuk  On 
Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON: 
H.R.  14882.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Fran- 
cesco   Gluttari;    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Eastland). 


PRAYBR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

God  our  Father,  infinite  and  eternal, 
the  source  of  all  strength  and  wisdom, 
we  thank  Thee  for  another  day  of  life 
and  service.  Impart  to  our  waiting  spirits 
the  gifts  of  self-mastery  and  self-control. 
Make  us  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  all  the 
people,  careful  to  hear  and  evaluate  the 
judgments  of  our  colleagues,  obedient  to 
the  directions  of  conscience,  and  always 
heedful  of  the  promptings  of  Thy  Spirit. 
In  all  our  ways  may  we  acknowledge  Thy 
rulership  and  persevere  for  the  enhance- 
ment of  Thy  kingdom. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  the  Great 
Redeemer.  Amen. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURINO 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imsmimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JUDICIARY 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  D.  Dortch  War- 
riner,  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S.  district 
judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Virginia 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senat© 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  James  L.  Brown- 
ing, Jr.,  of  California,  to  be  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  northern  district  of  California  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  May  15,  1974,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objectlcm,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


BOARD  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
BROADCASTING 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Foy  D.  Kohler,  of 
Florida,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting  for  a 
term  of  3  years. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service, 
which  had  been  placed  on  the  Secretary's 
desk. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  «i  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
n(Mninations. 
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The  PRESTOENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Sen- 
ate resumed  the  consideration  of  legis- 
lative business. 


ESTABLISHMENT   OP    A    NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE   ON  AGING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Clialr  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  775. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S 
775)  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Institute  on  Aging  which  was 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert: 

SEcnow  1.  This  Act  m»y   be  cited  as  the 
Research  on  Aging  Act  of  1974". 
Sic.   2.   The   Congress   finds   and  declares 

that — 

<1)  the  study  of  the  aging  process  the 
one  biological  condition  common  to  aU  has 
not  received  research  support  comme'nau- 
rate  with  Ita  eftects  on  the  lives  of  every  In- 
dividual; 

(2)  In  addition  to  the  physical  infirmities 
resulting  from  advanced  age,  the  economic 
social,  and  psychological  factors  associated 
with  aging  operate  to  exclude  millions  of 
older  Americans  from  the  full  life  and  the 
place  In  our  society  to  which  their  years  of 
service  and  experience  entitle  them- 

(3)  recent  research  efforts  point 'the  way 
toward  alleviation  of  the  problems  of  old  wte 
iJe*'^'^**^  ti»«  healthy  middle  years  of 

(4)  there  is  no  American  Institution  that 
bJW  undertaken  comprehensive  systematic 
Md  Intensive  studies  of  the  biomedical  and 
behavioral  aspects  of  aging  and  the  related 
trwnlng  of  necessary  personnel: 

(6)  the  establishment  of  a  National  Inatl- 
tute  on  Aging  within  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  wui  meet  the  need  for  such  an  In- 
stltutlon. 

..5^-  ^-  '^'"*  ^^  *>'  ***«  P^Wlc  Health  Service 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
Xjub  following  new  part : 

"Pa«t  H— Natiokai,  iNsrrruTs  ow  Acimc 

"WTABIJSHINO   or   KATIONAL   WSTTrUTX   OW 
ACDTO 

*^1'^  ^^-  "^^  Secretary  shall  establish  In 
«»•  Service  an  Institute  to  be  known  as  the 
National  Institute  on  Aging  (hereinafter  In 
this  part  referred  to  as  the  'Institute")  for 
the  conduct  and  support  of  biomedical  so- 
^  ;Ji°5  behavioral  research  and  tralklng 
related  to  the  aging  process  and  the  diseases 
and  other  special  problems  and  needs  of  the 

"KAnOMAI.    ADVlSOar    COTJNCH,    OH    ACWG 

ii.I^M^-  'f\P*  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish  »  National  Advisory  Council  on  Aeine  to 
wlvlae,  consult  with,  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  him  on  programs  relating  to  the 
aged  which  are  administered  by  him  and  on 
those  matters  which  relate  to  the  Inrtltute 
"(b)  The  provisions  relating  to  the  com- 
position, terms  of  office  of  members,  and  re- 
appointment of  members  of  advisory  councils 
under  Mctlon  432(a)  shall  be  applicable  to 
the  Advisory  Council  established  under  this 
section,  except  that  (i)  the  Secretary  may 
Include  on  such  Advisory  Council  such  addi- 


tional ex  officio  members  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary, and  (2)  the  Secretary  shall  appoint  to 
the  Council  leading  medical  pr  scientific  au- 
thorities skilled  in  aspects  of  the  biological 
and  the  behavioral  sciences  related  to  aging. 
"(c)   Upon  appointment  of  such  Advisory 
Council,  it  shall  assume  all,  or  such  part  as 
the   Secretary    may   specify,   of   the   duties, 
fur-"'«'^«    and  powers  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Health  Council  relating  to  programs 
for  the  aged  with  which  the  Advisory  Council 
established  under  this  part  is  concerned  and 
such  portion  as  the  Secretary  may  specify  of 
the    duties,   functions,    and    powers   of   any 
other  advisory  councU  established  under  this 
Act  relating  to  programs  for  the  aged. 
"ruNcnoNs 
•Sec.   463.    (a)    The   Secretary    (1)    shall, 
through  the  Institute,  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  section  301  with  respect  to  research  inves- 
tigations, experiments,  demonstrations,  and 
studies  related  to  the  aging  process  and  the 
diseases  and  other  special  problems  and  needs 
of  the  aged,  except  that  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  the  area  In  which  and  the  extent 
to  which  he  will  carry  out  such  activities  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  section  301 
through  the  Institute  or  another  institute 
established  by  or  under  other  provisions  of 
this  Act,  or  both  of  them,  when  both  such 
Institutes  have  functions  with  respect  to  the 
same  subject  matter,  and  (2)  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  coordinating  such  activities  so  as  to 
avoid  unproductive  and  unnecessary  overlap 
and  duplication  of  such  functions.  The  Sec- 
retary may  also  provide  training  and  instruc- 
tion and  establish  tralneeshlps  and  fellow- 
ships. In  the  Institute  and  elsewhere.  In  mat- 
ters relating  to  study  and  investigation  of  the 
aging  process  and  the  diseases  and  other  spe- 
cial  problems  and   needs  of   the   aged.   The 
Secretary  may  provide  trainees  and  fellows 
participating  in  such  training  and  instruc- 
tion or  In  such  tralneeshlps  and  fellowships 
with  such  stipends  and  allowances  (includ- 
ing travel  and  subsistence  expenses  and  de- 
pendency allowances)  as  he  deems  necessary, 
and.  In  addition,  provide  for  such  training, 
instruction,  tralneeshlps,  fellowships  through 
grants  to  public  or  other  nonprofit  institu- 
tions. In  carrying  out  his  health  manpower 
training  reqmnslbllltles  under  this  Act  or  any 
other  Act,  the  Secretary  shall   take  appro- 
priate  steps   to   Insure    the   education    and 
training    of    adequate    numbers    of    allied 
health,  nursing,  and  paramedical  personnel 
In  the  field  of  health  care  for  the  aged. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  through  the  In- 
stitute, conduct  scientific  studies  to  measure 
the  impact  on  the  biological,  medical,  and 
psychological  aspects  of  aging  of  all  programs 
and  activities  assisted  or  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

"(c)  The  Secretary,  through  the  Institute, 
ahaU  carry  out  public  Information  and  edu- 
cation programs  designed  to  disseminate  as 
widely  as  possible  the  findings  of  Institute- 
sponsored  and  other  relevant  aging  research 
and  studies  and  other  information  about 
the  process  of  aging  which  may  assist  elderly 
and  near-elderly  persons  in  dealing  with,  and 
all  Americans  in  understanding,  the  prob- 
lems and  processes  associated  with  growing 
older. 

"BESEARCH    PROCBAM 

"Sec.  464.  (a)  The  Secretary,  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Institute  and  the  National 
Advlaory  CouncU  on  Aging  and  such  other 
appropriate  advisory  bodies  as  he  may  estab- 
lish, shall  within  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  develop  a  plan  for  a  re- 
search program  on  aging  designed  to  coordi- 
nate and  promote  research  into  the  biologi- 
cal, medical,  psychological,  social,  educa- 
tional, and  economic  aspects  of  aging.  Such 
program  shall  be  carried  out,  as  to  research 
Involving  the  functions  of  the  Institute,  prl- 
martly  through  the  Institute,  and  tm  to 
other  research  shall  be  carried  out  through 
any  other  institute  established  by  or  under 


other  provisions  of  this  Act  or  through  any 
appropriate  agency  or  other  organizational 
unit  within  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

"(b)  Upon  Us  completion,  the  plan  for  a 
research  program  on  aging,  required  by  sub- 
secUon  (a)  of  this  section,  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  and  to  the  President 
and  shaU  set  forth  the  staffing  and  funding 
requirements  to  carry  out  such  program." 
Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  early  in 
the  93d  Congress  I  joined  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Aging  (Mr.  Eagleton)  in  Introducing 
S.  775,  the  Research  on  Aging  Act.  This 
legislation  is  designed  to  create  a  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Aging  within  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  It  is  our  de- 
sire, in  creating  an  Institute  on  Aging, 
to  produce  a  coherent  and  coordinated 
research  program  that  is  capable  of  sys- 
tematically unlocking  the  secrets  of  the 
aging  process.  It  is  important  to  note. 
Mr.  President,  that  the  subcommittee  did 
not  envision  a  National  Institute  on 
Aging  as  an  agency  that  would  overlap 
or  compete  with  existing  Institutes 
within  NIH.  We  expect  the  new  Institute 
to  primarily  cwicem  itself  with  the  bio- 
medical and  behavioral  aspects  of  the 
aging  process,  rather  than  undertaking 
in-depth  research  into  the  chronic  dis- 
eases which  tend  to  afflict  the  aged. 

The  biomedical  aspects  of  aging  have 
become  a  more  severe  problem  in  recent 
decades  because  of  the  improved  nutri- 
tion and  Improved  medical  services  which 
have  dramatically  extended  the  life  ex- 
pectancy of  Americans.  It  Is  interesting 
to  note  that  there  are,  today,  over  20 
million  Americans  age  65  and  over.  This 
constitutes  an  almost  sevenfold  increase 
since  the  turn  of  the  century.  In  addi- 
tion, the  over-65  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion is  growing  almost  twice  as  fast  as 
is  the  rest  of  our  society. 

In  1962.  the  Congress  responded  to  the 
situation  by  creating  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Child  Health  and  Human  Devel- 
opment and  placing  within  it  the  Center 
for  Gerontological  Research.  This  In- 
stitute conducts  research  Into  the  devel- 
opmental process  as  It  affects  all  age 
groups  within  our  society.  Unfortunately, 
only  approximately  11  percent  of  the 
budget  at  NICHD  has  been  devoted  to 
studing  the  aging  process  In  the  upper 
age  ranges.  On  the  other  hand,  approxi- 
mately 59  percent  of  the  Institute's 
budget  has  been  devoted  to  its  activities 
in  the  field  of  child  health  while  an  ad- 
ditional 31  percent  has  gone  Into  various 
aspects  of  population  research. 

This  unfortunate  distribution  of  re- 
sources served  to  motivate  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Aging's  deliberation  with  re- 
gard to  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
National  Institute  on  Aging.  In  addition 
to  granting  a  greater  degree  of  visibility 
and  independence  to  research  In  the  field 
of  the  aging  process  the  establishment 
of  a  separate  Institute  should  serve  to 
bring  together  the  presently  diffused  and 
fragmented  research  efforts  which  are 
scattered  among  a  variety  of  Ptederal  de- 
partments and  agencies. 

The  need  for  a  separate  Institute  was 
further  demonstrated  earlier  this  year 
when  the  fiscal  year  1975  budget  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress.  $13,855,000  was 
requested  fen-  aging  research  and  train- 
ing at  the  National  Institute  of  Child 
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Health  and  Human  Development.  Tliis 
budget  request  constitutes  a  significant 
reduction  in  appropriations  for  aging  re- 
search at  NIH.  The  fiscal  year  1974  budg- 
et contained  $15,985,000  for  NICHD's 
aging  research.  I  am  deeply  disappointed 
by  the  decision  to  reduce  the  funding  for 
aging  research  and  I  believe  that  this 
budget  cut  demonstrates  once  again  the 
need  to  increase  the  visibility  and  effec- 
tiveness of  aging  research  at  NIH.  The 
director  of  a  separate  institute  on  aging 
would  have  the  institutional  position  to 
fight  his  or  her  own  budget  battles  with- 
in NIH,  HEW,  or  OMB. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  that  I  wrote 
to  Senators  Magnuson  and  Cotton,  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  urging  restoration  of  this 
$2.1  million  reduction. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  throughout  my  career  in  pub- 
lic service,  I  have  been  deeply  concerned 
about  the  way  our  Government — on  all 
levels — delivers  sei-vices.  A  Nation  that 
can  put  men  on  the  Moon  and  explore  the 
far  reaches  of  outer  space  often  finds  it- 
self unable  to  deliver  coherent  and  com- 
prehensive services  to  people  in  need  of 
them.  I  believe  that  S.  775  can  begin  to 
coordinate  the  Federal  activities  in  the 
field  of  aging  research.  If  this  can  be 
achieved,  I  believe  that  the  health  and 
welfare  of  millions  of  older  Americans 
will,  over  a  period  of  time,  be  substan- 
tially improved  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
search conducted  by  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Aging. 

As  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the 
provisions  of  S.  775,  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration  to  this  Important  legisla- 
tion. In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  a 
letter  I  Intend  to  send  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  relative  to  this  leg- 
islation be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC.  May  16, 1974. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
President  of  the  United  States 
The  White  House,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  President:  Earlier  today  the 
Senate  completed  the  legislative  process  with 
regard  to  S.  776,  the  Research  on  Aging  Act. 
Within  the  not  too  distant  future  this  legis- 
lation will  be  forwarded  to  the  White  House 
for  your  consideration. 

There  are  currently  20  million  senior  citi- 
zens In  this  Nation.  The  low  birth  rate, 
coupled  with  greater  life  expectancy,  will 
gradually  Increase  the  percentage  of  older 
Americans  as  we  move  further  into  the  20th 
century.  The  creation  of  a  separate  National 
Institute  on  Aging  would  give  the  propo- 
nents of  aging  research  greater  visibility  and 
greater  Institutional  strength  within  the 
overall  framework  of  N.I.H.,  H.E.W.,  and 
O.M.B  I  believe  that  the  health  and  welfare 
of  millions  of  older  Americans  will  be,  over 
a  period  of  time,  substantially  improved  as  a 
result  of  the  research  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Aging 

I  would  therefore  urge  you  to  act  favor- 
ably on  this  measvire  when  It  comes  before 
you  for  consideration.  Thanking  you  once 


again  for  your  cooperation  and  with  best 
wishes,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Olenn  Beall.  Jr. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  has  seen  fit  to- 
day to  accept  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  my  bill,  S.  775,  to  create  a  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Aging  and  to  send  the 
bill  to  the  President. 

This  bill  passed  the  Senate  on  a  voice 
vote  on  July  9  last  year  and  was  passed 
by  the  House  with  minor  amendments  on 
May  2, 1974,  by  a  vote  of  379  to  1. 

The  support  that  has  been  shown  for 
this  legislation  is  of  great  importance, 
Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  S. 
775  is  nearly  identical  to  H.R.  14424 
which  passed  the  92d  Congress  only  to 
be  pocket  vetoed  by  President  Nixon. 
The  only  major  difference  between  the 
bill  we  passed  today  and  the  bill  vetoed 
by  the  President  is  that  the  latter  added 
a  new  part  to  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act,  relating  to  the  men- 
tal health  of  the  aged,  which  has  been 
deleted  from  the  present  bill.  Insofar  as 
its  primary  elements  are  concerned — the 
creation  of  a  National  Institute  on  Aging 
and  related  activities — this  bill  is  the 
same  as  the  one  vetoed  by  the  President. 

At  the  time  I  reintroduced  this  bill  on 
Febniary  6,  1973, 1  stated  my  belief  that 
the  President's  veto  was  ill  advised  and 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  all  Ameri- 
cans— those  who  are  aged  now  as  well  as 
tliose  who  are  aging.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  support  demonstrated  in  repassing 
this  legislation  will  convince  the  Presi- 
dent that  it  is  a  worthy  endeavor  deserv- 
ing of  his  support. 

Basic  research  into  the  process  of  aging 
has  now  reached  a  point  where  major 
breakthroughs  are  possible.  There  re- 
main, however  critical  questions  yet  to 
be  answered. 

That  aging  is  a  major  biological 
process  is  undisputed.  Moreover,  aging 
underlies  our  Increased  susceptibility 
with  advancing  years  to  cancer,  heart 
attacks,  and  degenerative  diseases. 

These  facts  have  particular  signifi- 
cance when  viewed  in  relationship  to 
the  extraordinary  growth  of  our  Na- 
tion's elderly  population  and  the  corre- 
sponding increase  in  health  costs  asso- 
ciated with  care  and  treatment  for  the 
elderly.  Today  there  are  more  than  20 
million  Americans  aged  65  or  older — 
nearly  seven  times  as  many  as  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century — and  the  older 
population  is  increasing  at  a  much  fast- 
er rate  than  the  under-35  population. 
Between  1960  and  1970,  the  over-65  pop- 
ulation showed  a  rise  of  21.1  percent 
while  the  under-65  population  grew  12.5 
percent.  Within  the  next  30  years  we  can 
expect  nearly  45  million  persons  to  reach 
their  65th  birthday.  In  this  population 
group,  health  problems  tend  to  be  the 
rule,  not  the  exception.  Eighty  percent 
of  those  aged  65  or  older  have  a  chronic 
health  problem  and  40  percent  are  im- 
paired in  their  activities  because  of  a 
health  condition.  They  are  twice  as 
likely  to  be  hospitalized  as  younger  per- 
sons and,  once  hospitalized,  their  aver- 
age stay  is  twice  as  long.  As  much  as 
two-thirds  of  our  total  expenditures  for 
health  care  can  be  attributed  to  treat- 


ing older  persons,  according  to  some  es- 
timates. 

Despite  these  facts,  the  level  of  fed- 
erally supported  research  into  phenom- 
ena associated  with  aging  has  been 
extremely  low.  As  a  nation,  we  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  research — but 
unfortunately  not  in  the  field  of  aging. 
The  amount  expressly  devoted  to  aging 
research  in  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  represents  only  about  one-tenth 
of  1  percent  of  Federal  expenditures  in 
health  programs  for  the  elderlj-.  In 
sharp  contrast,  many  businesses  or  gov- 
ernmental units  may  earmark  as  much 
as  5  to  10  percent  of  their  available  funds 
for  research. 

The  focal  point  for  aging  research  in 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health — NIH — 
is  the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health 
and  Human  Development — NICHD.  This 
Institute  was  authorized  by  legislation 
enacted  in  1962  and,  as  its  programs  have 
evolved,  major  emphasis  has  been  given 
to  research  in  child  health,  human  re- 
production, and  fertility  control.  Aging 
research  constitutes  only  about  10  per- 
cent of  its  budget  and  such  increases  in 
funding  for  aging  research  as  have  oc- 
curred in  recent  years  have  been 
achieved  largely  through  the  insistence 
of  the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. In  1968,  NICHD  established  the 
Gerontology  Research  Center  for  intra- 
mural research  in  aging.  This  center, 
located  in  Baltimore,  was  designed  to  be 
the  largest  center  for  aging  research  in 
the  world,  yet  it  has  consistently  oper- 
ated at  50  percent,  or  less,  of  its  intended 
capacity.  The  failure  to  staff  this  center 
on  an  adequate  basis  and  to  conduct  the 
vigorous  intramural  program  of  geron- 
tological research  for  which  It  was  de- 
signed is  reflective  of  the  relatively  low 
priority  accorded  this  kind  of  research 
within  the  present  organizational  struc- 
ture at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

The  creation  of  a  National  Institute  of 
Aging,  as  provided  in  this  bill,  is  an  effort 
to  reverse  this  trend.  Expansion  of  the 
aging  research  and  training  program 
within  NICHD  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected  to  take  place  at  the  expense  of 
the  other  programs  which  have  domi- 
nated the  activities  of  the  Institute  since 
its  inception.  Nor  can  it  be  anticipated 
that  such  expa,nsion  will  occur  as  a  re- 
sult of  overall  NICHD  budget  incresises, 
for  the  funding  history  shows  the  aging 
program  remaining  relatively  static  in 
comparison  to  the  large  increases  re- 
ceived by  other  NICHD  programs. 

These  are  the  considerations  that  led 
the  delegates  to  the  1971  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  to  recommend  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  institute  to 
conduct  research  and  training  in  aging. 

Significantly,  a  similar  recommenda- 
tion made  by  the  1961  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  was  sought  to-  be 
answered  by  including  aging  research 
and  training  within  the  responsibiUties 
assigned  to  NICHD  when  it  was  created 
in  1962.  The  reiteration  of  this  recom- 
mendation by  the  most  recent  White 
House  conference  points  up  the  Inade- 
quacies of  the  ag^g  program  as  con- 
ducted by  NICHD. 

In  his  memorandum  of  disapproval  on 
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H.R.  14424.  the  President  cited  as  a 
reason  for  liis  veto — in  addition  to  the 
mental  health  centers  provisions  previ- 
ously mentioned — the  concern  that  a 
new  Institute  on  Aging  would  duplicate 
the  activities  of  the  Technical  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aging  Research  ap- 
pointed in  1972  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  This 
committee  was  established — perhaps 
coincidentally — at  a  time  when  it  seemed 
clear  that  the  Research  in  Aging  Act 
was  moving  through  Congress  toward 
final  passage.  It  was  intended  to  develop 
a  comprehensive  and  coordinated  pro- 
gram of  aging  research  including,  in 
addition  to  biomedical  research,  such 
matters  as  economics,  behavior  and 
transportation  problems.  I  cannot  say 
with  any  certainty  whether  or  not  the 
establishment  of  the  Technical  Advisory 
Committee  was  merely  an  effort  to  head 
off  this  legislation,  to  which  the  admin- 
istration previously  armounced  its 
opposition.  What  is  clear  is  that  the 
operations  of  the  Technical  Advisory 
Committee  on  Aging  Research  over  the 
last  2  years  have  had  no  significant 
impact  on  the  problems  that  I  have 
described.  Indeed,  the  administration 
budget  proposed  a  fiscal  year  1975  figure 
that  will  represent  a  reduction  In  the 
amoimts  actually  obligated  in  fiscal  year 
1974. 

In  any  case.  S.  775  makes  clear  that 
there  will  be  a  role  in  developing  an 
aging  research  plan  for  any  group  such 
as  the  Technical  Advisory  Committee 
which  the  Secretary  might  care  to  des- 
ignate. But  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mittee and  even  the  development  of  a 
comprehensive  research  plan  in  no 
way  obviates  the  need  for  expanded  re- 
search in  aging  of  the  kind  that  would  be 
conducted  by  a  National  Institute  on 
Aging.  Such  a  committee  can  play  a 
major  role  in  developing  a  research  plan 
as  directed  by  this  legislation.  The  re- 
search itself,  however,  can  only  be  con- 
ducted imder  the  auspices  of  an  appro- 
priate body  and,  for  this,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  new  Institute  on  Aging  is  vitally 
needed. 

HESEAaCB    ON    ACINC 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
ranking  majority  member  of  the  Sub- 
c<Mnmittee  on  Aging  of  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee, 
and  as  an  original  cosponsor  dxirlng  the 
last  Congress  of  S.  887 — the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  HJR.  14424,  the  vetoed  Research 
on  Aging  Act  of  last  year — I  am  de- 
lighted to  be  urging  the  Senate  today  to 
accept  the  House  amendment  to  S.  775, 
this  years  Research  on  Aging  Act,  on 
which  I  again  join  with  the  Aging  Sub- 
c<xnmlttee  chairman  (Mr.  Eaclktoh) 
as  an  original  cosponsor.  Acceptance  by 
the  Senate  of  this  amendment  will  mean 
that  once  again  the  Congress  has  ex- 
"pressed  its  commitment  to  establish  a 
strong  Federal  effort  in  the  area  of  re- 
search into  the  process  of  aging. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  o[q7ortunlty  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  Senat<H- 
Eacixtoh,  the  very  dedicated  chairman 
of  the  Aging  Subcommittee,  for  the  fine 
Job  he  has  done  this  Ccmgress  in  so  ef- 
fectively responding  to  the  President's 
pocket  veto  of  two  aging  bills — not  only 


of  the  legislation  we  have  considered  to- 
day, but  of  S.  50  the  Comprehensive 
Older  Americans  Services  Amendments 
Act  of  1973,  signed  by  the  President  last 
May,  as  Public  Law  93-29.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  same  spirit  of  cooperation  which 
resulted  in  the  enactment  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  will  prevail  when  S.  775 
reaches  the  President's  desk. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  three 
amendments  which  I  offered  in  subcom- 
mittee last  year  were  retained  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate  version  of  this 
year's  Research  on  Aging  Act.  These 
three  provisions  were  designed  to  broaden 
the  scope  and  forces  of  activities  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  new  Institute  on  Aging 
by: 

First,  charging  the  Secretary  with  the 
respcmsibility  of  insuring  the  education 
and  training  of  an  adequate  number  of 
allied  health,  nursing,  and  paramedical 
personnel  in  the  field  of  health  care  for 
the  aged; 

Second,  mandating  that  the  new  in- 
stitute conduct  scientific  studies  to  de- 
termine and  measure  the  impact  on  the 
psychological,  physiological,  and  socio- 
logical aspects  of  the  process  of  aging  of 
all  programs  and  activities  assisted  or 
conducted  by  HEW  and  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  aging;  and 

Third,  charging  the  institute  with  the 
responsibihty  of  carrying  out  public  in- 
formation and  education  programs  and 
disseminating  the  findings  of  relevant 
aging  research  and  studies  and  other  in- 
formation about  the  process  of  aging 
which  may  assist  all  Americans  in  deal- 
ing with  and  understanding  the  prob- 
lems and  processes  associated  with  grow- 
ing older. 

Mr.  President,  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  recommendations  on 
research  and  demonstration  called  for 
the  "immediate"  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional institute  "to  support  and  conduct 
research  and  training  in  the  biomedical 
and  social-behavioral  aspects  of  aging." 
This  recommendation  was  made  in  De- 
cember of  1971.  It  is  now  May  of  1974. 

Senior  citizens  are  the  fastest  growing 
segment  of  our  population — the  total 
population  of  the  United  States  has  tri- 
pled in  size  since  1900,  while  the  older 
popiJation  has  increased  more  than 
twice  as  fast,  multiplying  sevenfold.  We 
must  do  much  more  to  enable  older 
Americans,  to  enable  all  ages  in  our  pop- 
ulation, to  make  the  most  of  their  later 
years.  We  know  through  testimony  we 
have  heard  on  S.  775  that  there  is  mar- 
velous potential  for  enriching  and 
lengthening  the  hiunan  lifespan  in  order 
to  make  it  possible  for  each  of  us  to  Uve 
more  creative,  productive,  and  healthful 
lives.  And  it  is  long  past  time  for  us  to 
begin  to  realize  that  potential. 

The  Congress  has  done  its  utmost  to 
respond  to  tliese  needs,  as  weU  as  the 
specific  recommendation  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  White  House  now  too  will 
recognize  the  significance  of  this  impor- 
tant legislation  and  sign  S.  775  into  pub- 
lic law. 

Mr.    MANSFIEU).    Mr.    President,    I 
move  that  the  Senate  c(Hicur  in  the 
House  amendment. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  desire 
recognition? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time  in  the  interest  of  the 
Republic. 

[Laughter.  1 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  <Mt.  Proxbciiie) 
is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 


WHAT'S  RIGHT  WITH  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT:  THE  FARM  PIC- 
TURE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
series  of  speeches  on  "What's  Right  with 
the  Federal  Government,"  it  would  be 
wrong  to  ignore  the  gieat  progress  made 
in  the  farm  area. 

Over  the  past  15  years  our  Federal 
farm  policies  have  been  responsible  for 
creating  a  re\olution  in  farm  productivity 
that  has  enabled  us  to  produce  food  and 
fiber  hteraUy  10  times  more  efficiently 
than  the  Soviet  Union. 

According  to  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  testimony  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  which  I  will  release  in 
a  few  weeks,  although  the  U.S.S.R.  em- 
ploys 31  percent  of  its  population  in  agri- 
culture, it  produces  20  percent  less  food 
than  the  United  States  which  employs 
less  than  5  percent  of  its  smaller  popula- 
tion in  farming. 

This  in  one  of  the  reasons  I  want  to 
focus  today,  in  the  twelfth  of  my  "What's 
Right  with  the  Federal  Goverimient" 
talks  on  the  tremendous  strides  that  have 
been  made  by  the  American  farmer  in 
the  15  years  I  have  been  in  the  Senate. 

Of  course  the  focus  of  late  has  been 
on  the  skjTocketing  increase  in  the  cost 

of  food.  And  the  fall  guy — the  patsy is 

all  too  often  the  American  farmer.  If  the 
price  of  food  is  going  up  it  must  mean 
the  farmer  is  making  a  killing.  Right  ■> 
Wrong. 

For  years  the  farmer  through  increas- 
ing productivity  has  offset  the  Increased 
cost  of  processing,  transporting  and 
marketing  food.  UntU  the  last  2  years  the 
price  of  food  rose  very  slowly  from  year 
to  year.  The  food  bill  as  a  percentage  of 
the  average  worker's  take  home  pay  was 
going  down. 

INFLATIONARY    PRBSSTTRE 

But  recently  the  farmer  has  been 
plagued  by  the  same  infiatioruu^  pres- 
sures that  have  hit  the  consumer.  Short- 
ages have  driven  up  the  price  of  fuel  used 
on  the  farm — especially  propane  which  is 
used  to  dry  feed  grains.  Fertilizer,  a 
mainstay  of  farm  productivity.  Is  hard 
to  come  by  at  any  price  in  the  Midwest 
this  year.  Even  bailing  twine  costs  are 
going  through  the  roof. 

Add  to  this  increase  in  the  cost  of 
producing  food  a  sharper  than  usual 
boost  in  transportation,  processing,  and 
selling  costs  and  a  record  worldwide  de- 
mand for  American  farm  products  and 
you  have  the  prescription  for  raging  food 
inflation.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that,  thanks  to  a  strong  Federal  farm 
policy  over  the  past  15  years,  the  situa- 
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tion  has  not  exploded  and  will  not  get 
out  of  hand. 

Let  us  look  at  the  American  farm  pro- 
ductivity record.  In  1960  our  farm  popu- 
lation was  15.6  million  or  8.7  percent  of 
the  total  U.S.  population.  By  1973  the 
farm  population  had  declined  to  less 
than  5  percent — 9.5  million. 

How  could  we  continue  to  feed  an 
ever  increasing  population  as  farms  and 
farmers  declined?  The  answer  was  an 
amazing  increase  in  productivity  in  the 
decade  of  the  1960's.  Here  are  a  few  ex- 
amples. 

Although  the  farm  labor  output 
dropped  from  9.8  billion  man-hours  in 
1960  to  6.5  billion  man-hours  in  1973, 
production  per  man-hour  almost  dou- 
bled. American  farmers  harvested  al- 
most the  same  crop  acreage  as  in  1960, 
but  production  per  acre  had  increased 
almost  30  percent. 

In  1960  American  farmers  raised  96 
million  head  of  cattle.  Livestock  hold- 
ings had  risen  26  percent — to  121.5  mll- 
Uon  head— by  1973.  The  niunber  of  hens 
and  broilers  rose  from  2.1  bilUon  In  1960 
to  3.6  billion  in  1973. 

In  their  1960  farm  operations  Anieri- 
can  farmers  applied  24.9  million  tons  of 
fertilizer.  By  1973  that  was  up  by  68  per- 
cent— to  42  million  tons.  Between  1960 
and  1973  the  niunber  of  farm  tractors  in- 
creased by  25  percent  and,  more  signifi- 
cant perhaps,  theh*  horsepower  increased 
by  38  percent. 

WHT    PBODOCnON    INCBEASE? 

What  caused  this  amazing  productivity 
increase?  A  great  deal  of  it  represents 
the  cumulative  payoff  of  years  and  years 
of  Federal  investment  in  procrrams  that 
came  to  the  fore  in  the  1930's.  but  which 
have  continued  through  the  1940's,  1950's, 
and  1960's.  I  refer  to  such  activities  as  the 
county  agent  system,  soil  conservation 
projects,  agricultural  extension  programs 
and,  of  course,  the  Federal  Investment 
In  agricultural  research.  These  are  the 
month  after  month,  year  after  year  pro- 
grams that  just  cannot  be  ignored.  If  we 
are  to  continue  to  lead  the  world  in  food 
production. 

But  the  story  Is  not  simply  one  of 
Increasing  productivity.  It  is  also  a  tsde 
of  improving  conditions  in  our  rural 
areas.  The  burgeoning  of  our  national 
highway  system  has  made  towns  and 
cities  with  all  their  conveniences  more 
accessible  to  the  average  farmer.  As  a 
result  the  number  of  cars  as  a  proportion 
of  the  farm  population  increased  by  20 
percent  between  1960  smd  1970. 

The  average  farmer  has  had  the  op- 
portxmlty  to  better  educate  himself  and 
his  family  than  ever  before.  There  was 
a  20-percent  increase  in  the  average 
number  of  school  years  completed  in 
i-ural  areas  between  1960  and  1970  while 
the  incresise  In  urban  education  was  only 
half  that. 

Perhaps  most  Important,  farm  Income 
on  a  per  family  basis  more  than  doubled 
between  1960  and  1973,  going  from  $3,- 
387  per  farm  In  1960  to  $6,862  per  farm 
last  year  in  constant  1967  dollars. 

Ruimlng  a  farm  continues  to  be  just 
about  the  most  time  consuming,  back- 
breaking,  lowest  paying  job  In  America 
today.  It  requires  a  huge  capital  invest- 


ment and  the  return  on  that  investment 
is  normally  much  less  than  you  or  I  could 
earn  by  putting  an  equivalent  amount 
of  money  into  Federal  bonds.  Further- 
more at  least  some  of  Wle  dramatic  in- 
come increase  over  the  last  13  years  is 
attributable  to  off-the-farm  earnings. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  farmers 
are  being  more  adequately  rewarded  for 
their  tr^endous  efforts  and  their  great 
ingenuity.  I'erhaps  the  best  indication  of 
this  better  payout  is  the  parity '  ratio 
which  reflects  the  relationship  between 
cost  of  production  and  the  price  the  av- 
erage farmer  gets  for  his  produce.  This 
ratio  went  from  80  in  1960  to  88  In  1973. 
One  substantial  reason  for  this  sharp 
rise  is  a  lack  of  surplus  crops  purchased 
and  stored  at  Government  expense  which 
traditionally  have  depressed  farm  prices. 

Farm  products  that  were  once  surplus 
now  are  sold  in  great  quantities  In  in- 
ternational markets.  American  agricul- 
ture has  become  more  than  competitive 
with  world  agriculture.  As  a  result  ex- 
ports absorbed  70  percent  of  the  1973 
wheat  crop.  And  the  total  value  of  all 
agricultural  exports  reached  a  record 
$17.5  billion  in  1973 — keeping  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  in  the  black  for  many 
months. 

Throughout  the  1960  s  Congress  recog- 
nized the  impact  increasing  productivity 
can  have  in  a  ;narket  plagued  with  sur- 
pluses by  designing  farm  programs  to 
Umit  agricultural  production  and  sup- 
port farm  prices.  A  volimtary  feed  grains 
and  wheat  suljustment  program  in  the 
early  1960's.  plus  a  mandatory  quota  pro- 
gram for  wheat,  substantially  reduced 
U.S.  grain  stocks  which  had  accimiulated 
during  the  1950"s. 

1965    ACT 

One  of  the  more  significant  farm  in- 
come support  acts  was  passed  in  1965. 
It  recognized  excess  capacity  as  a  con- 
tinuing problem  and  gave  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  authority  to  deal  with  it 
on  a  flexible  basis  for  a  4-year  period. 
Government  loans  were  set  at  or  near 
world  levels,  not  at  higher  levels  as  In 
earlier  years,  sharply  limiting  the  need 
for  export  subsidies  to  keep  the  prices  of 
American  farm  products  competitive  in 
world  markets. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  di- 
rected to  reduce  stocks,  where  excessive, 
to  desirable  reserve  levels.  Government 
expenditures  were  to  be  used  primarily 
for  payments  to  farmers  to  divert  base 
acreages,  maintain  income,  or  for  the 
piu'chase  and  distribution  of  products 
outside  commercial  markets. 

1970   ACT 

The  provisions  of  this  act  prevailed 
imtil  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970,  the 
immediate  predecessor  of  the  1973  act, 
was  passed.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1970 
continued  the  wheat,  feedgrains,  cotton, 
wool,  and  dairy  programs  of  the  1965  act. 
The  1970  wheat  program  Included  a  set- 
aside  provision  which  required  producers 
to  divert  a  portion  of  their  crop  acreage 
from  the  production  of  wheat  or  other 
crops  In  order  to  qualify  for  loans  and 
pajinents.  The  voluntary  feedgrain  pro- 
gram also  contained  similar  set-aside 
features. 


As  the  expiration  date  of  the  1970  agri- 
cultural price  stabilization  act  ap- 
proached in  1973,  American  farmers 
faced  quite  different  circumstances  than 
those  which  had  shaped  earlier  agricul- 
tural legislation.  The  extension  of  the 
1970  act  which  became  the  Agriculture 
and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973  was 
designed  to  encourage  all-out  produc- 
tion, for  the  first  time  since  World  War 
n.  r'armers  were  eager  to  comply,  since 
their  products  are  bringing  attractive 
prices  in  the  marketplace. 

1973    ACT 

Basically,  the  1973  act  extends  for  the 
next  4  years  the  major  commodity  price- 
support  programs,  plus  food  for  peace 
and  food  stamp  programs.  Many  features 
of  earlier  price-support  and  adjustment 
programs  are  continued.  In  several  major 
respects,  however,  tills  act  differs  from 
those  that  preceded  it. 

Under  the  1973  act.  no  minimmn  pay- 
ments are  guaranteed.  Instead,  farmers 
will  receive  payments  only  if  the  market 
prices  during  the  first  5  months  of  the 
1974  and  1975  marketing  years  fall  be- 
low the  target  prices  set  in  the  law.  The 
target  prices  are  $2.05  per  bushel  for 
wheat,  $1.38  per  bushel  for  com,  and 
$0.38  per  pound  for  cotton.  Farmers  will 
be  required  to  set  aside  croplands  or  re- 
strict production  only  if  market  prices 
fall  below  target  levels.  Present  prices  of 
these  commodities  are  far  above  the  tar- 
get prices,  as  are  the  future's  prices  for 
next  year's  crops.  The  act  calls  for  the 
adjustment  of  target  prices  in  1976  and 
1977  to  refiect  changes  in  production 
costs  and  farm  yields. 

The  1973  act  requires  all  exporters  of 
grains,  oilseeds  and  cotton  and  their 
products  to  report  the  kind,  class,  and 
quantity  of  the  commodity  sold  and  the 
regional  geographical  destination  of  the 
shipment.  Reports  of  sales  must  be  made 
weekly  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
He  in  turn  must  publish  information 
compiled  from  these  reports,  usually  on 
a  weekly  basis.  The  publishing  of  this 
export-sales  information  should  help  us 
avoid  the  chaotic  market  situation 
which  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  Soviet 
wheat  sales  and  again  last  summer  in  the 
soybean  market. 

The  1973  act  incorporates  40  years  of 
experience  in  farm  legislation,  yet  it  is 
designed  to  meet  the  new  conditions  of 
the  1970's.  It  protects  farmers'  income 
while  guaranteeing  an  abundant  supply 
of  food  and  fiber  at  fair  prices  to  domes- 
tic consumers  and  exporters. 

OTHEK    ADVANCES 

The  Congress  has  taken  a  number  of 
steps  over  the  past  15  years  to  improve 
the  quality  of  rural  Ufe  while  making 
sure  that  Americans  receive  adequate 
nourishment.  The  food  stamp  program 
is  a  major  accomplishment.  It  provides 
high  quality  food  at  low  prices  to  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  otherwise  could 
not  afford  to  eat  well.  The  school  lunch 
program  has  been  expanded  to  provide 
more  food  to  more  children  than  at  any 
time  in  our  history. 

Another  substantial  Initiative  was  the 
Rural  Development  Act  of  1972.  This 
act  authorized  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration to  expand  loans  to  farm  op- 
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erators  unable  to  get  credit  on  reason- 
able terms  from  banks,  make  nonfarm 
loans  to  rural  residents  for  business  en- 
terprises, and  guarantee  riiral  housing 
loans,  including  those  for  doctors,  den- 
tists, and  other  professional  people  as  an 
incentive  to  settle  in  rural  areas. 

But  the  Rural  Development  Act  is  more 
than  an  expansion  of  credit  in  rural  com- 
munities. It  authorizes  Federal  grants  for 
pollutant- abatement  activities,  creation 
of  community  fire-protection  services 
and  rural  development  planning.  It 
works  on  the  principal  that  if  we  want 
to  stop  the  suffocating  growth  of  mega- 
lopolis we  must  make  it  more  attractive 
and  more  profitable  for  people  to  remain 
in  the  rural  United  States. 

A  few  years  ago  Congress  enacted  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971 — another  major 
improvement  in  farm  policy.  This  legis- 
lation remodifled  and  updated  our  co- 
operative farm  credit  program,  which 
dates  back  to  1916.  It  provided  for  a 
better  integration  of  Federal  land  banks, 
production  credit  associations,  inter- 
mediate credit  banks,  and  banks  for  co- 
operatives, with  more  control  being 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  local  and  re- 
gional directors  of  these  institutions. 
Rural  credit  is  vital  to  the  functioning 
of  the  farm  economy.  This  legislation 
helped  to  make  that  credit  readily  avail- 
able. 

We  are  now  entering  a  phase  of  full 
utilization  of  cropland  coupled  with  a 
substantial  world  demand  for  our  food 
production.  As  I  mentioned  earlier  we 
have  also  witnessed  a  food  price  spiral 
that  has  deeply  distressed  the  American 
consumer.  Thus  it  is  more  important 
than  ever  that  we  continue  enlightened 
Federal  policies  that  will  permit  the 
farmer  to  continue  to  increase  his  pro- 
ductivity. 

Several  policy  issues  are  currently 
imder  discussion.  We  are  reexamining 
governmental  policies  concerning  the  ex- 
pansion of  badly  needed  fertilizer  pro- 
duction and  the  availability  of  fuel  for 
farm  operations.  We  are  studying  the 
adequacy  of  Government  policy  toward 
storage  and  transportation  systems  that 
are  being  strained  by  increased  farm 
production.  We  are  concerned  about 
world  co(H)eration  in  making  needed  sup- 
plies of  scarce  foods  available  to  drought 
stricken  countries  lacking  foreign  ex- 
change to  purchase  needed  imports. 

USZAECH   NEZD 

We  must  give  particular  attention  to 
putting  enough  Federal  dollars  into  agri- 
cultural research — research  that  will 
form  the  basis  for  future  productivity  in- 
creases. We  must  not  force  fanners  to 
compete  with  heavily  subsidized  foreign 
imports — a  type  of  competition  we  pres- 
ently allow  under  the  dairy  import  pro- 
gram. We  must  above  aU  recognize  that 
the  farmer  deserves  to  share  in  our  na- 
tional prosperity,  even  if  this  means  that 
food  prices  at  the  supermarket  rise, 
sometimes  too  sharply. 

Representing  as  I  do  the  largest  dairy 
State  in  the  country,  I  am  particularly 
concerned  about  our  dairy  policy.  At  this 
time  it  leaves  quite  a  bit  to  be  desired. 
In  the  first  quarter  of  1974  dairy  output 
dropped  about  3  percent  from  a  year 
earlier.  Milk  cow  numbers  were  down 


about  3  percent.  For  the  first  time  in  30 
years  milk  yield  per  cow  fell — from 
10,271  pounds  in  1972  to  10,125  pounds 
in  1973. 

What  has  caused  this  drop  in  produc- 
tion in  the  dairy  sector  of  the  farm  econ- 
omy when  most  other  crops  are  being 
produced  in  ever  greater  quantities? 
Just  as  we  can  credit  Federal  policies  for 
improvements  in  other  areas  we  must 
blame  Federal  policies,  to  a  large  extent, 
for  the  recent  decline  in  dairy  farming. 
The  Federal  Government  seems  to 
have  made  a  decision  to  trade  our  dairy 
market  to  other  countries  in  return  for 
their  willingness  to  permit  our  feed 
grains  to  be  sold  overseas.  This  policy 
was  outlined  in  the  so-called  Flanigan 
Report,  which  has  never  received  official 
sanction  but  which  was  prepared  at  the 
request  of  Peter  J.  Flanigan,  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  International  Economic 
Affairs. 

The  report's  recommendations  are  be- 
ing carried  out  in  violation  of  Federal 
law.  Here  is  how  it  is  being  done.  First  the 
President  declares  an  emergency  requir- 
ing the  immediate  importation  of  vast 
quantities  of  cheese  or  nonfat  dry  milk. 
He  has  to  proclaim  this  phony  emergency 
to  get  around  a  legal  requirement  that 
the  Tariff  Commission  hold  hearings  be- 
fore import  quotas  are  increased. 

Then  Tariff  Commission  hearings  are 
held  after  the  quota  has  been  increased. 
One  Commissioner  has  called  these  hear- 
ings 'totally  pointless  and  a  waste  of  the 
taxpayer's  money"  because  they  are  held 
after  the  fact.  Another  Commissioner 
says  he  has  "serious  doubts  about  the 
legality  of  the  President's  action." 

These  very  same  imports  are  subsidized 
in  many  cases  by  Common  Market  coun- 
tries which  pay  their  producers  as  much 
as  40  percent  of  their  value.  Of  course 
this  permits  these  countries  to  imdersell 
the  U.S.  farmer  and  cheesemaker.  Few 
businesses  could  survive  if  they  had  to 
compete  with  foreign  goods  that  received 
subsidies  of  from  20  percent  to  40  percent 
of  their  value.  And  dairy  farmers  in 
many  instances  are  not  surviving. 
Squeezed  between  low  cost  imports 
dumped  on  our  shores  and  the  high  cost 
of  the  feed  grain  they  have  to  feed  their 
cows  an  estimated  10  percent  of  the  dairy 
farmers  in  Wisconsin  and  Minmesota — 
the  two  biggest  dairy  States — sold  out 
last  year. 

There  is  a  law  on  the  books  that  re- 
quires the  Federal  Government  to  apply 
a  countervailing  duty  to  subsidized  im- 
ports to  offset  foreign  sudsidies.  Our  Gov- 
ernment violates  this  law  every  few  days 
by  refusing  to  apply  the  duty  to  dairy 
imports.  A  letter  from  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Simon  to  Members  of  the 
Senate  gave  this  tortured  rationale  for 
the  administration's  failure.  His  argu- 
ment was  that  Common  Market  countries 
apply  a  tariff  to  cattle  feed  imported  from 
the  United  States.  Thus  they  should  be 
allowed  to  pay  a  subsidy  to  their  farmers 
on  the  export  of  dsury  products  made 
from  that  feed.  In  other  words  the  Com- 
mon Market  has  us  coming  and  going. 
They  can  restrict  the  importation  of  our 
farm  goods  into  their  countries  and  sub- 
sidize exportation  of  their  farm  goods 
into  our  country. 


The  Government  also  continues  to 
oppose  the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
forage  research — particularly  a  forage 
research  laboratory — which  could  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  costs  of  producing 
milk  in  this  coimtry.  In  fact,  the  Depart- 
ment's own  experts  have  stated  that  the 
construction  of  a  forage  research  lab 
could  return  $100  in  benefits  for  each  $1 
expended. 

These  are  the  problems.  But  the  record 
of  the  past  15  years  has  generally  been 
one  of  impressive  productivity  increases 
as  farmers  strive  to  meet  increasing  food 
demands  both  within  this  Nation  and 
around  the  world.  We  have  every  right  to 
be  proud  of  the  way  our  farm  economy 
has  met  the  challenge  and  every  reason 
to  be  optimistic  for  the  future. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


OFFICIAL  RESIDENCE  FOR  THE 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  202,  which  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  202)  desig- 
nating the  premises  occupied  by  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  as  the  official  residence 
of  the  Vice  President,  eflTectlve  upon  the 
termination  of  service  of  the  incumbent 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  "^ 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
with  amendments  on  page  1,  line  6,  after 
the  word  "grounds".  Insert  "(consisting 
of  12  acres,  more  or  less),";  on  page  2, 
line  3,  after  the  word  "and",  strike  out 
"shall  be"  and  Insert  "are  hereby";  in 
hne  6,  after  the  figure  "2.",  strike  out  "As 
in  the  case  of  the  White  House,  the", 
and  insert  "The";  after  line  13.  strike 
out: 

Sec.  3.  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices is  authorized  to  provide  for  the  care, 
maintenance,  repair.  Improvement,  altera- 
tion, and  furnishing  of  the  official  residence 
and  grounds,  including  heating,  lighting,  and 
air  conditioning,  which  service  shall  be  pro- 
vided at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall, 
subject  to  the  supervision  and  control  of  the 
Vice  President,  provide  for  the  staffing,  care, 
maintenance,  repair,  Improvement,  altera- 
tion, and  furnishing  of  the  official  residence 
and  grounds  of  the  Vice  President. 
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On  page  3,  after  line  1,  insert  "to  the 
Department  of  Defense  each  fiscal  year"; 
in  line  2,  after  the  word  "such",  strike 
out  "sums"  and  insert  "sum";  in  line  3, 
after  the  word  "necessary",  strike  out 
"from  time  to  time";  in  line  4,  after  the 
word  "going",  strike  out  "purposes"  and 
insert  "provisions  of  this  Act. ";  after  line 
5,  strike  out  "Department"  and  insert 
"Secretary";  in  line  8,  after  the  word 
"Vice",  strike  out  "President,  subject  to 
reimbursement  therefor  out  of  any  con- 
tive"  and  insert  "President.";  after  line 
tingency  fimds  available  for  the  Execu- 
10,  insert  a  new  section,  as  follows : 

Sec.  6.  No  funds  may  be  expended  for  the 
maintenance,  care,  repair,  furnishing,  or 
security  of  any  residence  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent other  than  the  official  residence  pro- 
vided for  In  this  Act  unless  the  exi>enditure 
of  such  funds  is  specifically  authorized  by 
law  enacted  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  17,  change  the 
section  number  from  "5"  to  "6";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  22,  change  the  section 
number  from  "6"  to  "7";  and  on  page  4, 
after  line  2,  Insert  a  new  section,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sec.  8.  Section  202  of  title  3,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  (5)" 
In  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "(5)  the  official  resi- 
dence of  the  Vice  President  and  grounds  to 
the  District  of  Columbia;  and  (6)". 

So  as  to  make  the  joint  resolution 
read: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hotiae  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That,  effective  upon 
termination  of  service  by  the  Incumbent  in 
the  office  of  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  the  Government- 
owned  ho-ise  together  with  furnishings, 
associated  grounds  (constituting  of  12  acres, 
more  or  less),  and  related  faculties  which 
are  and  have  been  used  as  the  residence 
of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  shall 
thenceforth  be  available  for  and  are  hereby 
designated  as,  the  official  residence  of  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  The  official  residence  of  the  Vice 
President  shaU  be  adequately  staffed  and 
provided  with  such  appropriate  equipment, 
furnishings,  dining  faculties  services  and 
other  provisions  as  may  be  required,  under 
the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Vice 
President,  to  enable  him  to  perform  and 
discharge  appropriately  the  duties,  func- 
tions, and  obligations  associated  with  his 
high  office. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall, 
subject  to  the  supervision  and  control  of 
the  Vice  President,  provide  tor  the  staffing, 
care,  maintenance,  repair.  Improvement,  al- 
teration, and  furnishing  of  the  official  resi- 
dence and  grounds  of  the  Vice  President. 

Sec.  4.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
each  fiscal  year  such  sum  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  Act.  During  any  Interim  period  until 
and  before  such  funds  are  so  appropriated, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  make  provi- 
sion for  staffing  and  other  appropriate  serv- 
ices in  connection  with  the  official  residence 
of  the  Vice  President. 

Sec.  5.  No  funds  may  be  expended  for  the 
maintenance,  care,  repair,  furnishing,  or  se- 
curity of  any  residenec  for  the  Vice  President 
other  than  the  official  residence  provided  for 
in  this  Act  unless  the  expenditure  of  such 
funds  is  specifically  authorized  by  law 
enacted  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


Sec.  6.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
living  accommodations,  generaUy  equivalent 
to  those  available  to  the  highest  ranking 
officer  on  active  duty  In  each  of  the  other 
mUltary  services,  should  be  provided  for  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

Sec.  7.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  authoriz- 
ing the  planning,  design,  construction,  fur- 
nishing, and  maintenance  of  an  official  resi- 
dence for  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States",  approved  AprU  9, 1966  (80  Stat.  106) , 
Is  repealed. 

Sec.  8.  Section  202  of  title  3,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  (5)" 
in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "(5)  the  official  resl- 
denre  of  the  Vice  President  and  grounds  in 
the  District  of  Columbia;  and  (6)." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  debate  on  the  joint  resolution  is  lim- 
ited to  15  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  and  controlled  by  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.) 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  <Mr. 
Proxmhie)  . 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 202  provides  for  a  permanent  resi- 
dence for  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  This  resolution  was  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
of  the  Senate.  It  was  cosponsored  by  the 
distinguished  Democratic  leader  of  the 
Senate.  The  resolution  has  approximate- 
ly 30  cosponsors. 

I  have  a  letter  from  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  approving  this  pro- 
posal. It  is  my  understanding  from  a 
telephone  conversation  with  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  that  this  pro- 
posal has  the  approval  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  So  it  has  good  cre- 
dentials. I  am  more  concerned  about  the 
merits  of  the  case  than  I  am  about  the 
credentials  of  those  who  support  it. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  years  there 
has  been  quite  a  change  in  the  security 
problems  connected  with  the  Presidency 
and  the  Vice-Presidency.  It  goes  back  to 
the  tragic  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy.  Since  then,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary for  not  only  the  President  but  also 
the  Vice  Piesident  to  have  heavy  secu- 
rity. 

In  the  last  6  years  the  United  States 
has  had  three  Vice  Presidents.  Two  and 
a  half  years  from  now  there  will  be  an- 
other. In  each  of  these  cases  a  very 
large  amount  of  tax  funds  was  spent  on 
the  homes  of  the  individuals  involved. 
This  was  done  to  protect  the  security 
of  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  Already  there  has  been  spent 
aroimd  $80,000  on  the  home  of  Vice  Pres- 
ident Ford  in  Alexandria,  Virginia; 
$175,000  was  spent  on  the  home  of  for- 
mer Vice  President  Agnew  in  Maryland ; 
and  I  do  not  have  the  precise  figure  in 
my  mind,  but  something  well  over  $100,- 
000  was  spent  on  the  property  of  former 
Vice  President  Humphrey. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  there  are 
two  aspects  of  this  resolution  tliat  need 
to  be  considered.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  myself  an  additional  2 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized. 


Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  First, 
should  there  be  a  permanent  home  for 
the  Vice  President?  Testimony  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  General  Legisla- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
brought  out  the  fact  that  almost  every 
group  and  every  individual  who  testified 
feels  that  there  should  be  a  permanent 
home  for  the  Vice  President.  I  think 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  subcom- 
mittee that  it  is  desirable  at  this  time 
because  of,  as  I  have  mentioned,  the 
heavy  cost  in  the  past  of  security  ar- 
rangements for  private  residences  owned 
by  those  who  have  served  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  we  will  be  faced  with  the  same 
thing  2 '  2  years  from  now,  where  at  least 
$150,000  will  have  to  be  spent  to  secure 
the  home  of  whoever  may  be  the  new 
Vice  President. 

So  I  think  the  time  has  come  when 
tliere  should  be  a  permanent  residence 
for  the  Vice  President.  If  that  point  is 
conceded,  what  home  should  be  desig- 
nated as  the  home  of  the  Vice  President? 
There  are  msmy  ideas  as  to  what  should 
be  done  in  this  regard.  There  are  almost 
as  many  ideas  as  there  are  individuals. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  proceed  for  an  additional  10  min- 
utes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Pre«- 
dent,  there  are  almost  as  many  ideas  as 
there  are  individuals  as  to  just  what 
should  be  done  about  a  home  for  the  Vice 
President.  This  resolution,  under  very 
eminent  sponsorship,  suggests  one  way, 
and  to  the  subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  it  is  a  desirable 
solution.  It  is  not  an  ideal  solution  to  the 
problem  but  it  is,  we  believe,  a  desirable 
solution;  namely,  to  use  the  already  exist- 
ing home  and  surrounding  grounds  on 
Observatory  Hill  currently  occupied  by 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  That 
property  would  be  designated  the  per- 
manent home  for  the  Vice  President.  The 
title,  of  course,  will  remain  in  the  name 
of  the  Government. 

It  is  particularly  timely  at  this  point 
because  at  the  end  of  this  month  there 
will  be  a  change  in  the  occupancy  of  the 
office  of  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  The 
term  of  Admiral  Zumwalt  expires  and  a 
new  person  has  been  selected  as  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  Adm.  James  Hol- 
loway.  Admiral  Zumwalt  will  be  moving 
out  of  that  home  when  his  term  expires 
a.t  tlW*end  of  June,  and  the  home  will 
be  vacant.  No  one  would  be  disiJOosed 
Eo  if  that  home  were  to  be  taken  over, 
now  would  be  the  desirable  time  to  do  so. 

I  think  certainly  the  location  on  Ob- 
sei-vatory  Circle  is  an  ideal  locati.in  for 
a  governmental  residence.  The  Secret 
Ser\ice  testified  before  the  subcommittee 
that  of  the  72  acres  comprising  Obser- 
vatory Circle,  there  are  only  two  sites, 
one  being  the  site  of  the  presei:t  resi- 
dence, that  they  would  approve  from  a 
security  standpoint.  The  residencs  is  a 
nice  one.  It  is  not  another  White  House. 
Those  who  feel  that  the  Vice  President 
should  have  a  residence  similar  to  what 
the  President  has  in  the  White  House 
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will  not  get  that  under  this  resolution, 
but  from  the  point  of  view  of  quickly 
making  arrangements  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  move  into  an  ofBcial  residence 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  economy, 
I  think  that  Senate  Joint  Resolution  202 
is  desirable. 

The  cost  estimates  vary  as  to  how 
much  will  need  to  be  spent  for  security 
services,  but  the  Secret  Service  has  testi- 
fied that  at  least  temporary  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  for  the  sum  of  $33,- 
000.  The  Office  of  Budget  and  Manage- 
ment uses  a  higher  figure — I  forget  the 
exact  figure,  but  it  is  something  over 
$100,000.  The-Secret  Service  uses  $127,- 
000  in  equipment  for  permanent  security 
at  the  home. 

I  might  say  in  regard  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent that  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  un- 
desirable situation  to  be  followed  all  day 
long  by  a  group  of  persons  whose  job  it  is 
to  protect  one.  It  would  be  equally  un- 
desirable to  have  a  group  of  individ- 
uals in  one's  home  all  night  long  for  the 
purjMjse  of  protecting  one. 

The  present  Vice  President  lives  in  an 
extremely  nice  but  modest  home  in  the 
city  of  Alexandria,  Va.  I  think  if  we 
could  turn  over  this  home  on  Observa- 
tory Circle  to  the  Vice  President  it 
would  be  helpful  to  the  present  occu- 
pant and  future  occupants  also. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  again  that 
this  is  not  an  ideal  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem, particularly  from  the  point  of  view 
of  those  who  feel  that  there  should  be 
a  more  palatial  residence  provided  for 
the  Vice  President.  But  I  submit  this  is 
a  good  solution,  in  my  judgment. 

This  will  immediately  provide  a  home, 
a  permanent  residence  for  the  Vice 
President.  It  can  be  done  at  a  minimum 
of  cost;  the  Government  already  owns 
the  home. 

It  is  a  question  of  whether  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  will  live  there  or 
whether  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  will  Uve  there.  With  respect  to 
what  will  happen  to  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  the  Navy  has  30  different 
homes  for  flag  officers  in  the  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  area. 

The  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
who  will  take  over  the  duties  of  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  I  am  in- 
formed, lives  in  an  extremely  nice  house 
now.  There  are  many  other  homes  owned 
by  the  Government,  under  the  jiuisdic- 
tion  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  one 
of  which  can  be  made  available  to  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

The  Navy  opposes  this  proposal,  I 
want  to  say  frankly  to  my  colleagues. 
The  Navy  opposes  Senate  joint  resolution 
202  because  the  Navy  would  like  to  keep 
the  home  on  Observatory  Hill  as  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations; 
but,  all  matters  considered,  it  seems  to 
me  appropriate,  and  the  committee  so 
concluded,  that  providing  a  permanent 
residence  for  the  Vice  President  of  the 
Naval  Obsrevatory  through  the  use  of 
the  residence  currently  occupied  by  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  would  be  the 
desirable  solution  at  the  present  time. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  as  one 


of  the  34  cosponsors  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion, as  one  who  has  always  believed 
that  the  Vice  President  should  have  an 
official  residence,  and  as  one  who  has 
been  particularly  aware  of  the  import- 
ance of  this  since  a  fellow  Member  of 
Congress  from  my  own  State  has  been 
elevated  to  that  high  office,  I  want  to 
•commend  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
chairman  of  the  subcommitee,  for  his 
careful,  deliberate,  and  very  thorough 
consideration  of  this  matter.  I  think  he 
has  performed  a  great  service  to  the 
Senate  and,  more  important,  to  the 
country. 

After  nearly  200  years,  perhaps  we  will 
finally  have  an  official  residence  for 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  also  want  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  ,  who  is  the  ranking  Republi- 
can member  of  the  full  committee. 

I  would  also  like  to  say,  and  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  will  agree, 
that  a  former  Vice  President,  now  a 
Member  of  this  body.  Senator  Htn«- 
PHREY,  was  very  active  in  his  support  of 
this  resolution.  He  testified  during  the 
hearings,  made  a  very  fine  statement, 
and,  from  first-hand  experience,  gave 
the  committee  a  great  deal  of  insight 
and  background  as  to  why  this  was  a 
good  move. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  would  also  like  to 
mention  the  active  leadership  provided 
by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
CrOLDWATER),  in  bringing  about  some 
such  action  as  is  provided  in  this  re- 
solution. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  approve  the  res- 
olution and  that  the  House  will,  too. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  appreciate  the  generous  words  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan.  It  was  he 
who  first  mentioned  this  matter  to  me. 
I  know  of  the  keen  interest  he  has  had 
in  it  from  the  l)eginning. 

I  may  say,  frankly,  that  when  he  first 
mentioned  it,  I  was  skeptical  of  the  Idea. 
I  was  fearful  that  it  might  not  be  an  ade- 
quate residence  for  the  Vice  President, 
and  I  went  to  take  a  look  at  the  property 
personally  to  try  to  reach  a  conclusion 
In  that  regard. 

Having  done  so,  it  occurred  to  me, 
along  with  the  testimony  by  the  Secret 
Service,  that  it  was  a  desirable  solution 
to  the  problem  facing  the  country  today. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  add  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  202  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 

McGOVERN). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN).  Without  objection,  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 


may  be  grianted  an  additional  5  minutes, 
and  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
ferred this  bill  to  the  subcommittee  of 
which  the  Senator  from  Virginia  is  chair- 
man. I  tell  you,  Mr.  President,  when  a 
bill  emerges  from  his  scrutiny,  why,  it 
has  merit  in  it.  He  is  very  careful,  thor- 
ough, and  inexhaustible  in  the  way  he 
goes  into  matters,  and  I  very  strongly 
support  his  recommendation  and  that  of 
the  subcommittee. 

I  believe  this  matter  was  approved  by 
our  committee  unanimously.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  Jr.  The  Sena- 
tor is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Idea  being  that  we 
ought  to  provide  a  place  for  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States;  and  in 
location  and  proximities  and  security 
possibilities,  this  is  almost  an  ideal  place. 

If  there  is  any  criticism  of  the  size  of 
some  of  the  rooms,  and  all,  the  only  other 
alternative  is  to  go  out  and  buy  a  suit- 
able place  or  to  build  a  very  expensive 
building.  We  are  getting  this  at  a  bar- 
gain— the  Government  already  owns  it. 
of  course — with  some  modificaticai  and 
some  furnishings  that  will  be  acquired 
from  time  to  time.  I  am  very  happy  with 
the  thought  that  we  are  going  to  have 
such  a  place,  and  it  will  avoid  repetitive, 
repeated,  almost,  year-by-year  expen- 
sive installations  for  security,  and  so 
forth. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 
I  hope  the  joint  resolution  passes  by  a 
large  vote. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
opposing  a  measure  of  this  kind,  with 
the  tremendous  support  by  the  major- 
ity leader,  minority  leader,  the  unani- 
mous position  taken  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  , 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoLDWATER),  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey), and.  of  course,  managed  by  my 
good  friend  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry 
F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  ,  I  am  not  exactly  optimis- 
tic about  my  chances  for  success  in 
being  able  to  stop  it,  but  I  would  like  to 
point  out  some  problems  in  connection 
with  it. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  agree  with  the 
concept  of  providing  a  home  to  the  Vice 
President,  there  are  many  outstanding 
financial  questions  as  yet  unresolved. 

To  pass  this  legislation  with  an  open- 
ended  approach  to  financing  and  without 
a  full  cost  accounting  of  the  expenses 
likely  to  be  incurred  Is  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  taxpayers. 

I  have  carefully  read  the  hearings  held 
on  this  subject  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd),  but  I  admit  to  some  uneasiness 
when  it  comes  to  a  full  awareness  of  the 
costs  involved. 

For  example,  it  appears  that  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  estimates 
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that  it  will  cost  $276,000  to  upgrade  the 
house  to  Vice-Presidential  standards  and 
$359,000  to  provide  the  protective  im- 
provements required  by  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice. 

This  totals  $635,000.  To  this  would  be 
added  another  amount  ranging  from 
$33,000  to  $125,000  for  special  Secret 
Service  equipment,  bringing  a  new  total 
of  as  much  as  $760,000.  I  presume  these 
figures  are  in  current  dollars  and  reflect 
the  inflation  we  are  all  experiencing; 
otherwise  the  total  cost  would  be  even 
higher. 

Now,  the  costs  do  not  stop  here.  We 
are  moving  quickly  to  pass  this  legisla- 
tion before  the  new  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations moves  into  the  house.  If  the 
Vice  President  is  given  this  house,  then, 
according  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
202 — regardless  of  any  pleasant  notion 
we  may  have — it  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  living  accommodations  generally 
equivalent  to  those  available  to  the  high- 
est ranking  officer  on  active  duty  should 
be  provided  for  the  new  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations. 

I  should  point  out  that  that  could 
mean  that  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
will  move  into  one  of  the  30  old  houses 
there,  but  I  have  been  around  here  long 
enough  to  see  how  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  operate,  and  I  would  certainly  not 
hold  my  breath  until  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  made  his  permanent  home 
one  of  the  old  houses.  He  will  want  a 
bright,  new  house,  which  will  cost,  I  am 
sure,  a  great  deal  more  than  the  present 
house,  according  to  my  experience. 

That  means  that  we  would  have  to  re- 
store a  new  residence  for  the  new  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  occupied  by  a  high- 
ranking  military  officer.  One  estimate,  I 
have  found,  Involves  another  house  for 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  to  the 
tune  of  approximately  $250,000.  That 
would  come  out  of  the  military  budget 
somewhere  and  means  that  at  least  $1 
million  will  be  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers, 
perhaps  more.  At  that  point  we  will  be 
considering  whether  or  not  this  is  really 
cheaper  than  constructing  a  new  house 
on  GovemHient  property. 

Back  in  1966  Congress  passed  author- 
izing legislation  to  provide  $750,000  for 
a  new  Vice-Presidential  home.  However, 
this  money  was  never  appropriated. 
With  Inflation,  the  $750,000  would  now 
be  around  $1  million  or  more.  So  it  turns 
out  that  the  two  figures — one  for  a  new 
home  and  one  for  modifications  of  the 
old  house — are  relatively  close,  close 
enough  In  my  opinion  to  warrant  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  actual  costs 
of  both  alternatives.  In  short,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  are  hidden  costs  In  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  Actually,  we  do  not 
know  what  the  final  costs  will  be. 

This  is  a  perfect  example  of  a  situation 
that  would  be  redressed  by  my  bill,  8. 
3006,  which  would  require  cost  estimates 
for  5  years  ahead  on  all  Senate  bills. 
Again,  I  should  like  to  make  It  clear  that 
I  do  approve  of  a  new  home  for  the  Vice 
President,  but  the  financial  Implications 
of  this  bill  are  not  entirely  clear.  I  do  not 
think  that  we  should  spend  the  tax- 
payers' dollars  until  we  provide  a 
thorough  explanation  of  where  the 
money  Is  going  and  whether  it  is  the  best 
economic  policy. 


I  know  that  some  people  will  argue 
why  bother  about  $1  million,  when  we 
are  passing  $100  million  and  $1  billion 
bills  constantly  with  little  debate. 

But,  Mr.  President,  this  expenditure 
has  been  and  will  be  in  the  public  eye. 
The  country  will  know  about  the  expend- 
iture for  a  new  house  for  the  Vice 
President. 

So  for  those  reasons,  I  hope  that  we 
mighc  get  a  more  comprehensive  ex- 
planation of  how  the  matter  of  the  esti- 
mates of  the  costs  which  we  get  from 
the  GSA  would  compare  to  the  actual 
cost  of  building  a  new  house  for  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  I  thirk  we 
should  postpone  action  on  the  legislation 
lintil  we  get  it. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  think  it  v  important  that  we 
discuss  an  item  of  $1  million.  That  is  not 
U  small  a  sum  to  be  discussed  in  the 
Senate.  I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  raised  the  question. 

One  million  dollars  Is  a  lot  of  money 
when  we  are  dealinsf  with  business.  When 
we  deal  in  busine.«s,  $1  million  Is  a  lot 
of  money.  We  normally  deal  in  billions, 
but  $1  million  Is  a  lot  of  money,  and  I 
am  glad  that  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin has  raised  the  point.  However,  $1 
million  is  not  Involved  in  this  matter. 
In  the  first  place. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  talking  with 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  not  his  intention  that  a  large  sum 
of  money  will  be  spent  on  this  new  home. 

The  GSA  and  other  bureaucracies 
would  like  to  become  involved  In  this 
massive  proposal  Involving  a  lot  of  elab- 
orate plans  about  what  they  would  like 
to  do. 

However,  if  this  legislation  Is  passed, 
the  decision  will  not  be  made  by  them. 
It  will  be  made  by  the  Vice  President, 
who  will  handle  this  matter,  I  am  con- 
vinced, in  a  frugal  way. 

The  testimony  has  shown  that  the  cost 
of  the  Improvements  to  the  house  can  be 
held  to  as  little  as  $15,000.  and  that  even 
the  permanent  security  will  not  exceed 
$127,000.  As  I  say,  that  Is  less  than  what 
would  probably  be  needed  to  be  spent 
on  a  home  to  provide  security  for  the  new 
Vice  Persident  who  will  come  into  office 
2>.2  years  from  now. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  presents 
a  good  point  with  regard  to  a  new  home 
for  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  So  I 
wrill  point  out  that  under  the  law,  if  the 
Navy  desires  to  spend  more  than  $15,000 
to  renovate  the  house,  then  that  request 
for  approval  must  come  through  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  headed  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  am  sure 
that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin — In 
fact,  I  know  that  he  will — and  other 
members  of  the  subcommtitee  will  not 
permit  any  lavish  expenditures  on  a 
home  for  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

If .  as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  there  are  30 
different  homes  owned  by  the  Navy  and 
probably  an  equal  number  owned  by  the 
Army,  there  are  many  homes  that  can  be 
made  available  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
might  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object — and  I  shall 
not  object — I  believe  tliat  we  ought  not 
to  continue  to  extend  the  time  on  this 
measure  for  a  great  deal  longer  because 
yesterday  it  was  ordered  that  only  15 
minutes  would  be  allowed  for  morning 
business. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  object. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
might  add  to  that  statement,  we  also 
have  some  ver>'  important  legislation  on 
which  there  is  a  limitation  of  1  o'clock. 
We  are  cutting  into  that  time,  and  there 
will  be  a  problem. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  on 
this  measure  be  extended  for  10  minutes, 
with  5  minutes  allowed  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  w^sh  to  take  the  time  of 
the  Senate.  However,  I  want  the  Record 
to  be  clear  that  the  facts  are  that  if  we 
are  to  approve  the  concept  of  a  perma- 
nent home  for  the  Vice  President,  this 
is  the  most  economical  way  to  handle  it. 
Even  if  the  cost  somewhat  exceeds  that 
now  anticipated  it  will  still  be  more  eco- 
nomical than  providing  a  new  structure. 

I  want  the  Record  to  be  clear  also  that 
if  lavish  expenditures  are  proi>osed  as 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  sug- 
gested, to  provide  a  home  for  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  any  expenditures 
for  this  purpose  in  excess  of  $15,000. 
must  be  authorized  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  approved  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

I  have  one  additional  word. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  this  matter  that 
I  do  not  like.  The  present  Vice  President, 
Mr.  Gerald  Ford,  now  resides  in  the  city 
of  Alexandria,  in  the  State  which  I  have 
the  honor  and  responsibility  to  repre- 
sent. 

Vice  President  Ford  is  a  popular  resi- 
dent of  that  community.  He  is  a  fine 
neighbor.  The  people  there  like  him.  He 
is  a  man  of  high  Integrity  and  great  abil- 
ity. He  is  the  type  of  man  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Alexandria  would  like  to  have  live 
In  their  community. 

The  passage  of  this  joint  resolution 
would  take  him  out  of  Alexandria  and 
bring  him  over  to  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  That  is  an  aspect  that  I  do  not 
like.  I  would  like  to  have  Jerry  Ford  re- 
main In  Alexandria.  However,  under  the 
conditions  facing  him  and  facing  the 
country,  there  is  a  need  to  have  a  Vice- 
Presidential  residence  where  security  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  so  as  to  provide 
a  home  that  will  exist  year  after  year 
without  additional  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  joint 
resolution  provides  a  better  solution. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  take  only  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  5  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  shall  only  take  a 
part  of  that  time.  The  other  side  has 
taken  far  more  time  than  I  will  take. 

I  should  like  to  ask  my  good  friend 
from  Virginia  whether  he  said  that  to 
renovate  the  house  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  would,  from  the  Vice- 
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Presidential  standpoint,  bring  the  cost 
up  to  $150,000. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  No.  I  do 
not  recall  saying  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Did  the  Senator 
say  with  frugality  it  could  be  held  to 
that? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  said  the 
testimony  showed  that  it  could  be  made, 
as  they  expressed  it,  "a  habitable  area" 
for  $15,000.  That  figure,  then,  can  be 
accelerated  to  almost  any  amount,  de- 
pending upon  what  is  done. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  my  problem  on  this:  All  the  estimates 
are  so  vague.  I  do  not  see  why  we  can- 
not get  an  estimate  of  what  it  will  cost; 
then,  of  course,  we  can  make  an  al- 
lowamce  for  inflation  or  a  reasonable 
upward  adjustment  if  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent wants  some  kind  of  change.  But 
to  go  ahead  and  approve  something 
without  solid  figures  could  mean  an  ex- 
penditure of,  I  say,  a  million  dollars. 
The  Senator  from  Virginia  says  that  Is 
impossible.  He  says  it  could  be  upgraded 
any  amoimt  from  the  |15,000  they  have 
there. 

The  GSA  said  $276,000  to  upgrade  It. 
The  Secret  Service  said  $359,000  for 
security  protection.  Then  another  $250,- 
000,  another  estimate  indicates,  for  a 
new  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  house. 
Those  figures  may  not  be  accurate. 
But  they  show  the  importance  of  get- 
ting a  fairly  precise  estimate,  so  that 
then  we  will  have  some  kind  of  control, 
some  kind  of  measuring  basis. 

If  In  the  future  we  have  a  great  ex- 
pansion of  spending  on  such  matters, 
as  we  have  seen  recently  at  Key  Bis- 
cajTie,  San  Clemente,  and  Camp  David — 
everywhere  the  GSA  spends  money  on  a 
residence  for  a  top  official  this  has  hap- 
pened, so  I  think  we  ought  to  get  a 
clear,  hard  basis  for  an  estimate  of  what 
this  cost  should  be,  and  then  try  to  hold 
them  to  that  estimate.  That  is  what  I 
am  fighting  for  this  morning. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  think  the 
Senator  is  on  sound  ground,  except  that 
if  he  is  talking  about  a  sound,  perma- 
nent home,  he  wUl  not  get  It  for  these 
estimates. 

I  did  not  say  it  is  impossible  to  spend 
a  milhqn  dollars.  The  way  this  Govern- 
ment operates,  it  is  possible  to  spend 
a  million  dollars  buying  cups  of  coflee 
here  in  the  Senate.  So  It  is  not  im- 
possible. But  I  would  say  I  have  talked 
with  the  Vice  President,  and  he  has  no 
Intention  of  recommending  any  large  in- 
creases in  costs  for  renovating  this  home. 
It  is  a  good  home.  It  has  been  testified 
I  reaUy  believe  that  if  we  want  a  Vice- 
President  for  $15,000  plus  security  costs. 
and  the  security  costs  will  be  perma- 
nent, for  all  future  Vice  Presidents.  So 
I  really  believe  that  if  we  want  a  Vice 
Presidential  home,  this  is  the  quickest 
way  to  get  it  and  the  most  economical 
way  to  get  It.  I  also  wish  to  point  out 
that  the  costs  of  operating  and  main- 
taining this  property  will  be  provided  for 
through  an  annual  appropriation  to  the 
Department  of  Defense,  which,  of  course, 
must  be  authorized  and  approved  by  the 
appropirate  committees  of  the  Owigress. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  committee  report  on  this 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Explanation  of  the  Amendments 
The  resolution,  as  drafted,  would  place  the 
responsibility  for  the  custody,  control  and 
maintenance  of  the  residence  and  grounds  to 
be  occupied  by  the  Vice  President  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Admlnlstratioij.  The  re.sponsl- 
bility  for  the  staffing,  maintenance  and 
operation  of  these  premises  Is  now,  has  been 
for  many  years,  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  These  functions 
have  been  carried  out  In  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner during  the  many  years  the  premises  have 
been  used  as  the  residence  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations.  The  committee  will  e.xpect 
the  same  performance  In  the  future  and 
sees  no  reason  to  now  transfer  the  property 
or  the  responsibility  therefore  to  another 
government  agency. 

The  Committee  wants  to  make  it  clear, 
however,  that  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  be  carried  out  under 
this  Joint  resolQtlon  are  subject  to  the  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  Vice  President. 

The  specific  boundaries  of  the  associated 
grounds  shall  consist  of  twelve  acres  more  or 
less,  and  shall  be  Jointly  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  legal  description  of  which 
sliall  be  determined  by  a  survey  of  such 
grounds. 

Two  new  sections  have  been  acded.  Section 
5  Is  designed  to  preclude  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds  on  any  other  residence  for  the 
Vice  President,  unless  such  Is  specifically  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress. 

Section  8  wUl  amend  title  3  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  permit  the  use  of  the  Execu- 
tive Protective  Service  to  provide  security  for 
the  premises. 

The  other  amendments  are  technical  In 
nature. 

Backckound 
The  residence  in  question  is  located  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Naval  Observatory  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  It  was  built  In  1893  to 
serve  as  a  home  for  the  Observatory  Superin- 
tendent, but  has  been  used  as  the  official 
residence  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
for  over  forty  years.  It  Is  Ideally  located  for 
a  permanent  residence  for  the  Vice  President. 
Tha  committee  believes  It  is  fitting  and 
proper  that  an  official  residence  be  provided 
for  the  Vice  President. 

Under  current  circumstances,  the  Vice 
President  must  provide  his  own  residence  at 
such  location  he  deems  desirable  and  Is 
within  his  means.  Such  a  residence  must  be 
properly  secured  by  the  Secret  Service  to  as- 
«ure  the  proper  protection  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  his  family.  This  is  often  difficult  to 
do,  and  at  a  considerable  expense  to  the  tax- 
payers. During  the  past  six  years  there  have 
been  three  Vice  Presidents.  There  will  be 
another  In  two  and  a  half  years.  These  costly 
security  expenditures  will  continue  to  be 
necessary  in  the  future  unless  a  permanent 
residence  is  provided. 

There  have  been  several  approaches  to  the 
problem.  In  1966.  Public  Law  89-386  was  ap- 
proved. It  authorized  the  Administrator  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  to  plan, 
design  and  construct  a  residence  for  the  Vice 
President  on  10  acres  of  ground  comprising 
a  part  of  the  Naval  Observatory  reservation. 
The  sum  of  $750,000  was  authorized  for  this 
purpose.  Including  the  Initial  furnishings. 
Due  to  world  conditions  at  the  time,  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  was  never  requested. 
There  Is  now  a  bill  pending  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  fund  Public  I^w  80-386, 
and  yet  another  which  would  authorize  $1.6 
mUllon  to  purchase  a  resklenc*  for  the  Vice 
Preaident.   Expert   testimony   has   Indicated 
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that  due  to  cost  escalations  over  the  past 
eight  years  It  would  now  cost  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $1.8  minion  to  build  and  properly 
secure  such  a  structure  today,  exclusive  of 
furnishings.  It  would  probably  take  two  years 
or  more  for  the  design  and  construction  of 
such  a  residence. 

BJ.  Res.  202.  which  Is  now  before  us,  seems 
to  provide  a  desirable  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. This  resolution  was  Introduced  by  the 
distinguished  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate 
and  Is  co-sponsored  by  29  other  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Senate  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  The  proposal  is  favored 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

It  olTers  several  distinct  advantages  over 
earlier  proposals.  Foremost.  It  will  provide  an 
immediate  residence  for  the  Vice  President  at 
a  minimum  cost.  Only  minor  renovations  and 
redocoratlons  will  be  required,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  perhaps  $10,000  to  $15  OCO  be- 
fore occupancy.  The  residence  Js  located  on 
one  of  the  two  sites  on  the  Observatorv 
grounds  which  the  Secret  Service  consider^ 
satisfactory  In  terms  of  convenience  and 
proximity  for  them  to  carry  out  protective 
functions.  Testimony  Indicated  that  the  resi- 
dence and  grounds  can  be  properly  secured  on 
an  interim  basis  for  an  expenditure  of  around 
$33,000  for  equipment. 

The  residence  Is  an  Integral  part  of  the  72 
acre  Observatory  reservation.  The  mansion 
and  grounds  are  presently  maintained  In  an 
excellent  fashion  by  the  Public  Works  Office 
of  the  Naval  Observatory.  The  operation  and 
maintenance  cost  over  the  past  four  years 
have  averaged  approximately  $26,800  per  year 
which  Includes  the  cost  of  some  furnishings' 
totaling  around  $28,000.  The  committee  sees 
no  purpose  in  disrupting  this  relationship  by 
placing  the  residence  and  the  grounds  under 
another  government  agency.  Accordingly  this 
legislative  prt^wsal  has  been  modified  to 
leave  the  responsibility  for  the  staffing,  care 
and  maintenance  of  the  property  as  It  Is  now 
under  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  necessary  funds  would  be  provided  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  through  an  an- 
nual appropriation.  The  committee  does  not 
envision  either  a  large  initial  expenditure  or 
an  annual  appropriation  much  in  excess"  of 
the  current  costs  for  staffing,  maintaining  and 
operating  the  establishment. 
Fiscal  Data 
The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will  pro- 
vide an   ImmedUte   residence   for   the  Vice 
President  with  a  minimum  expenditure   of 
funds,  as  Indicated  earlier  In  this  report. 
Depastmsntal  Data 
As  earlier  Indicated,  this  propoeal  has  the 
support  of  the  President,  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  The  views  of  the 
interested  governmental  departments  are  set 
forth  below: 

United  States  or  America. 
General  Services  Administration. 

Washington,  DC.  April  29, 1974. 
Hon.  John  C.  Stxmkis. 

Chairman.    Committee    on   Armed    Services 
UJS.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dea«  Mr.  CuAniiiAN :  Your  letter  of  April  4. 
1974.  requested  the  views  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  on  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 202,  a  Joint  resolution  "Designating 
the  premises  occupied  by  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  as  the  Official  residence  of  the 
Vice  President,  effective  upon  the  termina- 
tion of  service  of  the  Incumbent  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations." 

While  endorsing  the  purpose  of  the  Joint 
resolution,  we  have  a  number  of  suggestions 
aimed  toward  better  effectuation  of  that  pur- 
pose. Those  are  Incorporated  In  the  attached 
draft  biU  which  we  propose  In  lieu  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  202  as  presently  drafted. 

Section  1  of  the  attached  draft  states  that 
the  area  Involved  Is  approximately  ten  acres, 
and    provides    for    joint    establishment    of 
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boundaries  by  the  Department  of  the  Navy, 
GSA.  and  the  Secret  Service.  This  provision 
is  recommended  to  permit  the  different  en- 
titles to  take  Into  account  their  programs 
in  determining  the  boundaries.  For  example, 
the  Secret  Service  wUl  have  to  determine  the 
boundaries  necessary  to  provide  adequate 
protection  of  the  Vice  President. 

Section  2  provides  that  custody  and  control 
of  the  grounds  and  buildings  be  In  GSA. 

Section  3  of  the  attached  draft  would 
amend  3  U.S.C.  202  to  provide  that  the  Execu- 
tive Protective  Service  shall  have  police  Juris- 
diction over  the  area.  The  EPS  now  has  Juris- 
diction  over  the  White  House  and  foreign  em- 
bassies. Senate  Joint  Resolution  202  contains 
no  provision  for  protection  of  the  property. 

Section  4,  regarding  a  steward  or  house- 
keeper responsible  for  certain  public  prop- 
erty In  the  residence,  Is  similar  to  a  provi- 
sion In  3  U.S.C.  109  applicable  to  the  White 
House.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  202  makes 
no  such  provision. 

Section  5  provides  an  authority,  missing  in 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  202,  to  accept  dona- 
tions and  loans  of  furniture  and  furnishings 
for  use  In  the  residence.  A  similar  provi- 
sion for  the  White  House  Is  contained  in  3 
U.S.C.  110. 

Section  6  is  adapted  from  section  2  of  the 
joint  resolution,  providing  that  the  Govern- 
ment shall  furnish  the  house  with  the  neces- 
sary facilities,  furnishings,  etc..  to  enable  the 
Vice  President  to  discharge  his  official  duties. 

Section  7  provides  for  the  care  and  main- 
tenance of  the  residence  and  grounds  by  GSA 
as  In  section  3  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
202,  except  that  the  word  "furnishing"  is 
omitted  because  it  is  covered  in  section  6  of 
our  draft.  It  also  makes  clear  that  the  cost 
to  GSA  will  not  be  met  from  GSA's  Federal 
Bvilldlngs  Fund. 

Section  8  authorizes  appropriations,  and 
provides  that  in  the  interim  period  the  build- 
ing will  be  operated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  using  funds  appropriated  to  operate 
and  maintain  the  building  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Joint  resolution.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  202  provides  that  during  the  In- 
terim period  the  Navy  will  provide  all  serv- 
ices subject  to  reimbursement  from  the  con- 
tingency fund  of  the  "Executive"  (meaning 
the  "President") . 

Section  9  is  Identical  with  section  5  of 
the  Joint  resolution  regarding  other  accom- 
modations for  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions. 

Section  10  contains  the  provision  of  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  joint  resolution  providing  for 
repeal  of  the  1966  Act  authorizing  OSA  to 
construct  on  the  site  a  residence  for  the  Vice 
President. 

In  submitting  this  alternative  proposal  we 
take  no  firm  position  regarding  custody,  con- 
trol, and  maintenance  of  the  residence  by 
OSA.  We  would  have  no  objection  to  the 
substitution  of  another  agency,  such  as  the 
National  Park  Service,  which  now  main- 
tains the  President's  residence  at  the  White 
House  (OSA  maintaining  only  the  offices) . 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program,  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  submission  of  this  report  to  your  Com- 
mittee. 

Sincerely, 

Allen  O.  Kaupinen. 

Department  of  the  Navy, 
Office  of  Legislative  Affairs. 
Washington,  DC,  April  29, 1974. 
Hon.  John  C.  Stennis, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman;  Your  request  for 
comment  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  202,  a 
Joint  resolution  "Dtslgnatlng  the  premises 
occupied  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  as 
the  official  residence  of  the  Vice  President, 
effective  upon  the  termination  of  service  of 
the  incumbent  Chief  of  Naval  Operations," 


has  been  assigned  to  this  Department  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  preparation  of 
a  report  expressing  the  views  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

The  move  to  provide  a  proper  residence  for 
the  use  of  the  Vice  President  Is  strongly  sup- 
ported. However,  It  Is  recommended  that  the 
1966  authorization  to  provide  a  new  facility 
for  this  purpose  (Public  Law  89-386,  April  9. 
1966)  be  reconsidered  In  lieu  of  utilizing  the 
present  quarters  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations (Navy  House)  on  Massachusetts 
Avenue. 

Due  to  its  basic  architecture.  Navy  House, 
while  adequate  for  fimctions  conducted  by 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  appears  to  be 
inadequate  for  State  functions  expected  to 
be  conducted  by  the  Vice  President.  To  at- 
tempt to  reconfigure  and  modernize  the  ex- 
isting building  (buUt  in  1893).  the  cost 
would  seem  to  be  excessive  to  the  benefits 
gained,  particularly  as  compared  to  new 
construction.  It  is  most  assuredly  of  high 
Importance  that  designated  quarters  for  the 
Vice  President  give  adequate  consideration 
to  this  need. 

Although  a  secondary  consideration,  but 
nevertheless  not  to  be  overlooked,  is  the  fact 
that  these  quarters  have  been  home  for  the 
Chiefs  of  Naval  Operations  for  over  forty 
years.  It  Is  considered  altogether  fitting  that 
the  effect  of  this  resolution  on  traditions  of 
the  Naval  Service  be  weighed  in  your  delib- 
erations. 

The  Intent  of  the  Congress  to  provide  for 
a  home  for  the  Vice  President  is  fully  en- 
dorsed. In  view  of  the  concerns  expressed 
above,  however.  It  Is  recommended  that  the 
resolution  provide  for  a  more  suitable  solu- 
tion by  containment  of  a  provision  for  build- 
ing a  proper  building  at  an  appropriate  site 
which  meets  the  full  needs  of  the  incumbent 
of  the  second  highest  office  In  the  land. 

The  costs  of  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  Navy  House,  including  minor 
construction  and  Improvements  are: 


Fiscal 

irear— 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 
(6  mo) 

Operations 

Maintenance... 

.    $26,249 
..      26,880 

S6, 112 
11, 359 

$7. 121 
9,327 

J2.747 
7.420 

Total.... 

..      53, 129 

17,  471 

26,448 

10, 167 

This  report  has  been  coordinated  within 
the  Department  of  Defense  In  accordance 
with  procedures  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  program,  tbero  Is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  presentation  of  this  report 
on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  202  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Committee. 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.  K.  Sntder. 
Rear  Admiral,  USN.  Chief  0/  Legisla- 
tive Affairs. 

The  General  Counsix 

OF  thb  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Apr.  30, 1974. 
Hon.  John  C.  Stennis. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Reference  Is  made  to 
your  request  for  the  views  of  this  Depart- 
ment on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  203,  "Desig- 
nating the  premises  occupied  by  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  as  the  official  residence 
of  the  Vice  President,  effective  upon  the  ter- 
mination of  service  of  the  incumbent  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations." 

From  the  standpoint  of  its  statutory  duty 
to  protect  the  Vice  President,  the  Depart- 
ment fully  endorses  the  objective  of  pro- 
viding a  permanent  residence  for  the  second- 
highest  office  holder  in  the  United  States, 


and  we  feel  that  the  Naval  Observatory 
grounds  are  ideal  In  terms  of  convenience 
and  proximity  for  the  Secret  Service  protec- 
tive function. 

The  United  States  Naval  Observatory 
grounds  consist  of  72  acres.  The  residence  ot 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  is  located  or. 
12  acres  which  Is  completely  encircled  by 
a  five-foot  high  fence.  The  main  house  with 
garage  and  greenhouses  is  located  on  four 
of  those  12  acres.  The  main  residence  ap- 
parently was  constructed  in  1893;  it  is  a 
frame  and  masonry  three  story  building, 
facing  Massachusetts  Avenue  in  a  north- 
easterly direction;  and  the  residence  is  ap- 
proximately 270  feet  from  the  street.  Access 
to  the  house  is  by  a  driveway  from  the 
Observatory  public  drivewaj-,  Goldsborough 
Drive. 

Tlie  Secret  Service  Protection  and  Tech- 
nical Security  experts  have  conducted  a  pre- 
liminary inspection  of  the  residence  of  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  as  well  as  four 
other  sites  suggested  to  us  as  locations  for 
new  construction  of  a  Vice  Presidential  resi- 
dence. From  this  Inspection,  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice concludes  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  residence  can  be  secured 
at  Its  location.  It  sits  within  an  already 
controlled  environment.  It  Is  In  close  pro.;- 
imity  to  areas  already  patrolled  by  the  Exec- 
utive Protective  Service  in  providliig  security 
for  foreign  embassies.  In  this  regard,  we 
would  recommend  that  the  legislation  be 
amended  to  Include  a  provision  transferring 
the  12  acres  on  which  the  building  is  located 
to  the  National  Park  Service.  This  would 
provide  a  greater  measure  of  control  over 
the  property  by  the  Secret  Service  and  would 
facilitate  its  protective  function.  Also,  we 
would  recommend  that  Title  3,  United  Stat«s 
Code,  section  3  be  amended  to  authorize  the 
Executive  Protective  Service  to  provide  secu- 
rity for  any  areas  designated  as  a  permanent 
Vice  Presidential  residence. 

There  are,  admittedly  certain  disadvan- 
tages due  to  the  age  and  construction  of  the 
building.  Its  age  alone  presents  a  possible 
fire  hazard.  The  present  heating  and  elec- 
trical system  may  also  present  a  hazard. 

The  Secret  Service  has  made  a  tentative 
estimate  of  the  basic  cost  of  technical  secu- 
rity equipment,  exclusive  of  installation 
costs,  needed  to  immediately  secure  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  on 
a  temporary  type  basis.  That  cost  Is  $33,000. 
On  a  more  long  range  basis  to  permanently 
secure  the  area  and  residence  the  Secret 
Service  has  estimated  that  $127,000  would 
be  required. 

Four  other  areas  within  the  Naval  Ob- 
servatory grounds  were  siirveyed  by  the 
Secret  Service  as  possible  locations  for  new 
construction  for  a  permanent  Vice  Presi- 
dential residence.  Inasmuch  as  Public  Law 
89-386,  approved  April  9.  1966,  provided  for 
the  construction  of  a  Vice  Presidential  resi- 
dence on  10  acres  of  those  grounds.  Tliat 
survey  has  revealed  that  there  Is  only  one 
other  location  acceptable  to  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice from  a  security  standpoint.  This  site,  lo- 
cated in  the  northwest  quadrant  adjacent 
to  Goldsborough  Road,  the  main  entrance  to 
the  Ot>servatory  grounds,  may  be  preferable 
to  the  location  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions residence.  However,  this  location  has 
on  it  two  other  buildings  which  would  have 
to  be  relinquished  If  It  were  selected  as  a 
slt«  for  new  construction.  These  buildings 
are  a  residence  presently  occupied  by  The 
Director  of  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency 
and  a  house  utilized  by  the  public  works 
officer. 

Regardless  of  the  structure  and  area  that 
the  Secret  Service  secures,  certain  basic 
safety  and  other  security  installations  wUl 
in  the  long  run  be  necessary  such  as  alarm 
systems,  camera  systems,  bullet  proof  win- 
dows, locks,  security  related  hardware, 
plumbing  for  adequate  fire  fighting  equip- 
ment;  a  Secret  Ser\'lce  Command  post  and 
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guard  booths;  communications  systems: 
high  Intensity  emergency  lighting,  and  low 
level  regular  lighting,  and  an  adequate 
garage  to  house  and  store  official  vehicles. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that  there 
Is  no  objection  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  program  to  the  submission 
of  this  report  to  your  Committee. 
Sincerely  yours. 

EDWAKO   C.   SCHMtn.TS, 

General  Counsel. 
CuAMCEs  n»  Existing  Law 
In  compliance  with  subsection  4  of  rule 
XXLX  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
existing  law  proposed  to  be  changed  Is 
printed  below  as  follows:  language  in  which 
no  change  is  proposed  is  printed  in  roman; 
language  to  be  deleted  in  brackets:  and  new 
language  in  italic. 

The  Act  of  AprU  9.  1966   (80  Stat.  106) 
[AN  ACT  authorizing  the  planning,  design, 
copfltructlon.  furnishing,  and  maintenance 
of  an  official  residence  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States 
[Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Ad- 
ministrator  of    General    Services    is   hereby 
authorized  to  plan,  design,  and  construct  an 
official   residence   for  the   Vice   President  of 
the    United    States   In   the   District   of   Co- 
lumbia. 

CSec.  2.  The  Administrator  Is  further  au- 
thorized to  use  as  a  site  for  such  residence 
Pederal  land  and  property  comprising  ap- 
proximately ten  acres  at  the  United  States 
Naval  Observatory,  the  specific  area  and 
boundaries  thereof  to  be  determined  Jointly 
by  the  General  Services  Administration  and 
the  Department  of  the  Navy:  Provided,  That 
any  roctds  and  Improvements  thereon  for 
which  there  is  a  continued  need  may  be  re- 
located and  reconstructed. 

[Sec.  3.  The  Administrator  is  further  au- 
thorized to  provide  for  the  care,  mainte- 
nance, repair,  improvement,  alteration,  and 
furnishing  of  the  official  residence  and 
grounds.  Including  heating,  lighting,  and  air 
conditioning,  which  services  shall  be  pro- 
vided at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 

[Sec.  4.  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices Is  further  authorized  to  accept  cash 
gifts,  furniture,  and  furnishings  and  other 
types  of  gifts  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
for  use  In  constructing  and  furnishing  the 
official  residence  but  without  further  con- 
ditions on  use,  all  such  articles  thus  given 
to  become  the  property  of  the  United  States. 
[Sec.  5.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, the  swn  of  •760,000  for  planning,  de- 
sign, construction,  and  costs  incidefital 
thereto.  Including  the  coat  of  initial  fur- 
nishings. 

[Sec.  «.  There  is  further  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, annually,  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tl(m3.J 

TITLE  3.  UM'l'm  STATES  CODE — 
THE  PRESIDENT 

•  •  •  •  • 
Chapter  3. — PROTECTION  OP  THE  PRESI- 
DENT;   THE    EXECUTIVE    PROTECTION 
fiEBVICE 

•  •  •  •  • 

1 202.  Executive    Protective    Service;    esUb- 

liahment,   control,  and  supervision; 

privileges,  powers,  and  duties 

There   Is   hereby   created   and   established 

a  permanent  police  force,   to  be  known  as 

the  "Executive  Protective  Service".  Subject 

to  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,   the   Executive   Protective   Service 

Shan   perform  such   duties  as  the  Director, 

United  States  Secret  Service,  may  prescribe 

In   connection   with   the   protection   ot   the 

XoUowlng:    (1)    the  Executive  MaosloQ  and 


grounds  In  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia;  (2) 
any  building  In  which  Presidential  offices  are 
located;  (3)  the  President  and  members  of 
hia  immediate  family;  (4)  foreign  diplomatic 
missions  located  iu  the  metropolitan  area  of 
the  District  of  Columbia;  (5)  the  official 
residence  of  the  Vice  President  and  grounds 
in  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  [(5)]  (S) 
foreign  diplomatic  missions  located  in  such 
other  areas  in  the  United  States,  Its  terri- 
tories and  possessions,  as  the  President,  on 
a  case-by-case  basis,  may  direct.  The  mem- 
bers of  such  force  shall  pr>s.>;sss  privileges  and 
powers  similar  to  those  of  the  members  of 
tne  Metropolitan  Police  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

•  •  •  •  » 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
simply  say  in  conclusion  that  I  am  not 
going  to  oppose  this  bill  further.  I  hope 
we  will  be  able  to  measure  how  much 
is  spent  on  the  Vice  President's  home 
based  on  the  $15,000  esUmate  which  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  given  us  this 
morning.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  far  more 
than  he  estimates,  but  if  it  is  much  more 
than  that,  I  think  we  will  have  a  basis 
for  a  protest. 

Furthermore.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  for  referring  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  as  my  committee.  I  am 
on  the  committee,  but  it  Is  not  my  com- 
mittee by  a  long  shot.  When  these  re- 
quests come  from  the  armed  services  for 
big  increases  in  spending,  such  as  will 
come  for  a  new  lavish  mansion  for  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  disguised  as 
a  hundred  billion  of  other  defense 
spending,  I  will  try  to  find  it.  But  if  they 
can  sneak  by  with  $750  million  in  this 
budget  for  the  CIA  without  anyone  know- 
ing about  it,  think  how  easy  it  will  be 
to  toss  in  a  million  here  and  a  million 
there  for  the  Navy's  top  admiral.  This 
bill  opens  us  up  for  just  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  first  com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  202, 
I  urge  the  Senate  give  this  matter  speedy 
and  favorable  actlcm.  The  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  its  General  Legislation 
Subcommittee,  has  unanimously  ap- 
proved this  resolution. 

The  able  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  Byed  of  Virginia,  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  Taft  of  Ohio,  held  hearings 
April  29  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  202 
These  hearings  revealed  that  transfer  of 
the  current  residence  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Naval  Observatory  in  the  District  of 
Coliunbla  was  a  cost  effective  way  of 
providing  a  residence  for  our  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Among  those  testifying  In  support  of 
this  resolution  was  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  ^Mr.  Hum- 
PHRTT)  a  former  Vice  President. 

Senator  Humphrey  explained  the 
advantages  both  to  the  Vice  President 
and  to  the  Federal  Government  which 
would  be  offered  through  an  official  resi- 
dence for  our  No.  2  elected  Government 
official.  He  stressed  that  the  current 
practice  of  providing  protection  and 
communications    to    the    private    resi- 


dences of  the  Various  Vice  Presidents  was 
expensive  and  in  many  cases  the  funds 
could  not  be  recovered. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Senate  knows 
this  Nation  has  had  four  Vice  Presidents 
in  the  last  10  years  and  in  each  case  the 
Secret  Service  has  had  to  make  expen- 
sive renovations  of  their  respective  pri- 
vate residences. 

In  the  case  of  the  CNO's  quarters  at 
the  Naval  Observatory,  we  have  a  build- 
ing already  owned  by  the  Government 
which  could  be  occupied  almost  imme- 
diately by  the  current  Vice  President. 
This  would  take  place  when  the  term  of 
Adm,  Elmo  Zumwalt  ends  on  June  30. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  the  Senate 
will  act  promptly  In  approving  this 
resolution. 

As  far  as  spending  large  amounts  is 
concerned.  Vice  President  Ford  does  not 
want  an  elaborate  home.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  this  home  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  be  reworked  or  re- 
built, but  he  does  not  want  that.  He  is  a 
very  frugal  man,  and  I  admire  him  for 
it  and  commend  him  for  It. 

I  think  In  the  end  this  is  going  to  be 
the  most  economical,  the  most  appropri- 
ate, and  the  most  practical  manner  in 
which  to  handle  this  particular  impor- 
tant matter  for  the  Government 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  joint  resolution  has  expired.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  first  com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  unless 
there  is  objection,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  several  committee  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,   the   committee    amendments 
are  considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc 
The  question  Is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  joint   resolution 
The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  202)  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  ttilrd  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President     I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
joint  resolution  was  passed 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  Mc- 
GovERN) .  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  resume  the  considera- 
tion of  the  unfinished  business,  8  1539 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  leglslaUve  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (S.  1539)  to  amend  and  extend  cer- 
tain acts,  relating  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  programs  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) .  Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
\\i  be  s^flttCd 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  th-;  text  of  the  amendment 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  title : 
"TITLE  IX— EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 

"SHORT  TITLE 

"Sec.  901.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Equal    Educational    Opportunities    Act    of 

1974'. 

"Pabt  a — Policy  and  Ptjkpose 

"declaration  of  policy 

"Sec.  902.  (a)  The  Congress  declares  It  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that — 

"(1)  all  children  enrolled  in  public  schools 
•re  entitled  to  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity without  regard  to  race,  color,  sex,  or 
national  origin:  and 

"(2)  the  neigh tKjrhood  is  the  appropriate 
basis  for  determining  public  school  assign- 
ments. ,,        ,. 

"(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  this  policy,  it 
is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  specify  appro- 
priate remedies  for  the  orderly  removal  of 
the  vestiges  of  the  dual  school  system. 

"rlNWNCS 

"Sec  903.   (a)    The  Congress  finds  that— 

"(1)  the  maintenance  of  dual  school  sys- 
tems In  which  students  are  assigned  to 
schools  solely  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex, 
or  national  origin  denies  to  those  students 
the  equal  protecUon  of  the  laws  guaranteed 
by  the  fourteenth  amendment; 
•  "(2)  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  dual 
schools  solely  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
sex,  thereof,  many  local  educational  agen- 
cies have  been  required  to  reorganize  their 
school  systems,  to  reassign  students,  and  to 
engage  in  the  extensive  Uansportatlon  of 
students; 

"(3)  the  implementation  of  desegregation 
plans  that  require  extensive  student  trans- 
portation has,  m  many  cases,  required  local 
educational  agencies  to  expend  large 
amounts  of  funds,  thereby  depleting  their 
financial  resources  available  for  the  mainte- 
nance or  Improvement  of  the  quality  of  ed- 
ucational facilities  and  instruction  provided; 

"(4)  transportation  of  students  which 
creates  serious  risks  to  their  health  and 
safety,  disrupts  the  educational  process  car- 
ried out  with  respect  to  such  students,  and 
Impinges  significantly  on  their  educational 
opportunity.  Is  excessive; 

"(5)  the  risks  and  harms  created  by  exces- 
sive tranqx>rtation  are  particularly  great  for 
children  enrolled  in  the  first  six  grades;  and 

"(6)  tlie  guidelines  provided  by  the  courts 
for  fashioning  remedies  to  dismantle  dual 
school  systems  have  been,  as  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  said,  "in- 
complete and  Imperfect',  and  have  not  es- 
tablished a  clear,  rational,  and  uniform 
standard  for  determining  the  extent  to 
which  a  local  educational  agency  Is  required 
to  reassign  and  transport  Its  students  In 
order  to  eliminate  the  vestiges  of  a  dual 
school  system. 

(b)  For  the  foregoing  reasons.  It  Is  neces- 
Bar>-  &od  proper  tliat  the  Congress,  pursuant 
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to  the  powers  granted  to  it  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  specify  appropriate 
remedies  for  the  elimination  of  the  vestiges 
of  dual  school  systems. 

"Part  B — UifLAWruL  Pkacticks 

"DENIAL  or  EQUAL  EDtJCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 

"Sec.  904.  No  State  shall  deny  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity  to  an  Individual  on  ac- 
count of  his  or  her  race,  color,  sex,  or  na- 
tional origin,  by — 

"(a)  the  deliberate  segregation  by  an  edu- 
cational agency  of  students  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  or  national  origin  among  or 
within  schools . 

"(b)  the  failure  of  an  educational  agency 
which  has  formerly  practiced  such  deliberate 
segregation  to  take  affirmative  steps,  consist- 
ent with  part  D  of  this  title,  to  remove  the 
vestiges  of  a  dual  school  system; 

"(c)  the  assignment  by  an  educational 
agency  of  a  student  to  a  school,  other  than 
the  one  closest  to  his  or  her  place  of  resi- 
dence within  the  school  district  In  which 
he  or  she  resides.  If  the  assignment  results 
In  a  greater  degree  of  segregation  of  stu- 
dents on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex.  or 
national  origin  among  the  schools  of  such 
agency  than  would  result  If  such  student 
were  assigned  to  the  school  closest  to  his 
or  her  place  of  residence  within  the  school 
district  of  such  agency  of  providing  the 
appropriate  grade  level  and  type  of  education 
for  such  student; 

"(d)  discrimination  by  an  educational 
agency  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national 
origin  In  the  employment,  employment  con- 
ditions, or  assignment  to  schools  of  Its  facul- 
ty or  staff,  except  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of 
subsection  (f )  below; 

"(e)  the  transfer  by  an  educational  agen- 
cy, whether  voluntary  or  otherwise,  of  a 
student  from  one  school  to  another  If  the 
purpose  and  effect  of  such  transfer  Is  to  In- 
crease segregation  of  students  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  or  national  origin  among  the 
schools  of  such  agency;  or 

"(f)  the  failure  by  an  educational  agency 
to  take  appropriate  action  to  overcome  lan- 
guage barriers  that  Impede  equal  participa- 
tion by  Its  students  in  its  Instruction  pro- 
grams. 

"balance  not  requixeo 

"Sec.  90S.  The  failure  of  an  educational 
agency  to  attain  a  balance,  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  sex,  or  national  origin,  of  stu- 
dents among  Its  schools  shall  not  constitute 
a  denial  of  equal  educational  opportunity,  or 
equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

"assignment    on    neighborhood    basis    NOT    A 
DENIAL  of  equal  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTT7NITY 

"Sec.  906.  Subject  to  the  other  provisions 
of  this  title,  the  assignment  by  an  educa- 
tional agency  of  a  student  to  the  school 
nearest  his  place  of  residence  which  provides 
the  appropriate  grade  level  and  type  of  edu- 
cation for  such  student  Is  not  a  denial  of 
equal  educational  opportunity  or  of  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  unless  such  assign- 
ment Is  for  the  purpose  of  segregating  stu- 
dents on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex,  or  na- 
tional origin,  or  the  school  to  which  such 
student  Is  assigned  was  located  on  Its  site 
for  the  purpose  of  segregating  students  on 
such  basis. 

"Part  C — Enforcement 
"civil  actions 

"Sec.  907.  An  individual  denied  an  equal 
educational  opportunity,  as  defined  by  this 
title,  may  constitute  a  civil  action  in  an 
appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States  against  such  parties,  and  for  such 
relief,  as  may  be  appropriate.  The  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  (hereinafter  In 
this  title  referred  to  aa  the  "Attorney  Gen,*^ 
eral').  for  or  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States,  may  also  Institute  such  a  civil  actloi\ 
on  behalf  of  such  an  Individual.  \ 


"EFFECT    OF    CERTAIN    POPULATION    CHANCES    ON 
CrVIL  ACTIONS 

"Sec.  908.  When  a  court  of  competent  Ju- 
risdiction determines  that  a  school  system 
is  desegregated,  or  that  It  meets  the  con- 
stitutional requirements,  or  that  it  Is  a  uni- 
tary system,  or  that  It  has  no  vestiges  of  a 
dual  system,  and  thereafter  residential 
shifts  in  population  occur  which  result  in 
school  population  changes  in  any  school 
within  such  a  desegregated  school  system, 
such  school  population  changes  so  occurring 
shall  not.  per  se.  constitute  a  cause  for  civil 
action  for  a  new  plan  of  desegregation  or  for 
modification  of  the  court  approved  plan. 

"JUr.ISDICTION  BT  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

"Sec.  909.  The  appropriate  district  court  of 
the  United  States  shall  have  and  exercise 
Jurisdiction  of  proceedings  instituted  under 
section  807. 

"INTERVENTION  BY  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

"Sec.  910.  Whenever  a  civil  action  Is  Insti- 
tuted under  section  807  by  an  Individual, 
the  Attorney  General  may  Intervene  In  such 
action  upon  timely  application. 

"SUITS  BY  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

"Sec.  911.  The  Attorney  General  shall  not 
Institute  a  civil  action  under  section  807 
before  he — 

"(a)  gives  to  the  appropriate  educational 
agency  notice  of  the  condition  or  conditions 
which.  In  his  Judgment,  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  part  B  of  this  title;  and 

"(b)  certifies  to  the  appropriate  district 
court  of  the  United  States  that  he  Is  satis- 
fied that  such  educational  agency  has  not, 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  such  notice, 
undertaken  appropriate  action. 
"attorneys"  fees 

"Sec.  912.  In  any  civil  action  instituted 
under  this  Act,  the  court,  In  its  discretion, 
may  allow  the  prevailing  party,  other  than 
the  United  States,  a  reasonable  attorneys' 
fee  as  part  of  the  costs,  and  the  United  States 
shall  be  liable  for  costs  to  the  same  extent  as 
a  private  person. 

"Part  D — ^Remedies 
"formulating  remedies;  applicability 
"Sec.  913.  In  formulating  a  remedy  for  a 
denial  of  educational  opportunity  or  a  denial 
of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  a  court, 
department,  or  agency  of  t6e  United  States 
shall  seek  or  Impose  only  such  remedies  as 
are  essential  to  correct  particular  denials  of 
equal  educational  opportunity  or  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws. 

"PRIORITY    OF    RXMKSIXS 

"Sec.  914.  In  formulating  a  remedy  for  a 
denial  of  equal  educational  opportunity  or  a 
denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws, 
which  may  Involve  directly  or  Indirectly  the 
transportation  of  students,  a  court,  depart- 
ment, or  agency  of  the  United  States  shall 
consider  and  make  specific  findings  on  the 
efficacy  In  correcting  such  denial  of  the  fol- 
lowing remedies  and  shall  require  implemen- 
tation of  the  first  of  the  remedies  set  out 
below,  or  of  the  first  combination  thereof 
which  would  remedy  such  denial: 

"(a)  assigning  students  to  the  schools 
closest  to  their  places  of  residence  which  pro- 
vide the  appropriate  grade  level  and  type  of 
education  for  such  students,  taking  Into  ac- 
count school  capacities  and  natural  physical 
barriers; 

"(b)    as^l^lh^~~«tudents    to    the   schools 

closest   t«   their   places   of   residence   which 

provl^  the  appropriate-grade  levei  and  type 

of  ^ucatlon  for  such  stvdents.  taking  Into 

/-account  only  school  capacities; 

"(c)  permitting  studenis  to  transfer  from 
a  school  In  which  a  i^Jorlty  of  the  stu- 
dents are  of  their  raoe,  color,  or  national 
origin  to  a  school  in  (which  a  minority  of 
the  students  are  of  th^lr  race,  color,  or  na> 
tlonal  origin: 
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"(d)  the  creation  or  revision  of  at- 
tendance zones  or  grades  structures  with- 
out requiring  transportation  beyond  that 
described  in  section  816; 

"(e)  the  construction  of  new  schools  or 
the   closing  of  inferior  schools; 

"(f)  the  construction  or  establlstunent 
of  magnet  schools:  or 

"(g)  the  development  and  Implementa- 
tion of  any  other  plan  which  Is  education- 
ally sound  and  administratively  feasible, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections  815 
and  816  of  this  title. 

"transportation    of   STXnjENTS 

"Sec.  915.  (a)  No  court,  department,  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  shall,  pursuant 
to  section  814,  order  the  Implementation  of 
a  plan  that  would  require  the  transporta- 
tion of  any  student  to  a  school  other  than 
the  school  closest  or  next  closest  to  his 
place  of  residence  which  provides  the  ap- 
propriate grade  level  and  type  of  education 
for  such  student. 

"(b)  No  court,  department,  or  agency  of 
the  United  States  shall  require  directly  or 
indirectly  the  transportation  of  any  student 
if  such  transportation  poses  a  rislc  to  the 
health  of  such  student  or  constitutes  a 
significant  impingement  on  the  educational 
process  with  respect  to  such  student. 

"(c)  When  a  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction determines  that  a  school  system  is 
desegregated,  or  that  it  meets  the  constitu- 
tional requirements,  or  that  It  is  a  unitary 
system,  or  that  it  has  no  vestiges  of  a  dual 
system,  and  thereafter  residential  shifts  in 
population  occur  which  result  in  school 
population  changes  In  any  school  within 
such  a  desegregated  school  system,  no  edu- 
cational agency  because  of  such  shifts  shall 
be  required  by  any  court,  department,  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  to  formulate, 
or  implement  any  new  desegregation  plan, 
or  modify  or  Implement  any  modiflcatlon 
of  the  court  approved  desegregation  plan, 
which  would  require  transportation  of  stu- 
dents to  compensate  wholly  or  In  part  for 
such  shifts  in  school  population  so  occur- 
ring. 

"district   LDfBS 

"Sec.  916.  In  the  formulation  of  remedies 
under  section  813  or  814  of  this  title  the 
lines  drawn  by  a  State,  subdividing  Its  ter- 
ritory Into  separate  school  districts,  shall 
not  be  Ignored  or  altered  except  where  It  is 
established  that  the  lines  were  drawn  for 
the  purpose,  and  had  the  elTect,  of 
segregating  children  among  public  schools 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex,  or  national 
origin, 

"VOLUNTARY    ADOPTION    OF   REMEDIES 

"Sec.  917.  Nothing  In  this  title  prohibits 
an  educational  agency  from  proposing, 
adopting,  requiring,  or  implementing  any 
plan  of  desegregation,  otherwise  lawful,  that 
is  at  variance  with  the  standards  set  out  in 
this  title,  nor  shall  any  court,  department, 
or  agency  of  the  United  States  be  prohibited 
from  approving  implementation  of  a  plan 
which  goes  beyond  what  can  be  required 
under  this  title.  If  such  plan  is  voluntarily 
proposed  by  the  appropriate  educational 
agency. 

"REOPENING    PROCEEDINGS 

"Sec.  918.  On  the  application  of  an  educa- 
tional agency,  court  orders,  or  desegregation 
plans  under  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Bights  Act 
of  1964  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  title  and  intended  to  end  segregation 
of  students  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or 
national  origin,  shall  be  reoiiened  and  modi- 
fied to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title.  The  Attorney  General  shall  assist  such 
educational  agency  In  such  reopening  pro- 
ceedings and  modiflcatlons. 

"UMTTATION   ON    ORDERS 

"Sec.  919.  Any  court  order  requiring,  di- 
rectly  or  Indirectly,  tho   transportation  of 


students  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  a 
denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
shall,  to  the  extent  of  such  transportation. 
be  terminated  if  the  court  finds  the  defend- 
ant educational  agency  is  not  effectively  ex- 
cluding any  person  from  any  school  because 
of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  and  this 
shall  be  so,  whether  or  not  the  schools  of 
such  agency  were  In  the  past  segregated  de 
Jure  or  de  facto.  No  additional  order  requir- 
ing such  educational  agency  to  transport 
students  for  such  purpose  shall  be  entered 
unless  such  agency  Is  found  to  be  eifectively 
excluding  any  person  from  any  school  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  and 
this  shall  be  so.  whether  or  not  the  schools 
of  such  agency  were  in  the  past  segregated 
de  Jure  or  de  facto. 

"TERMINATION    OF   COURT    ORDER 

"Sec.  920.  Any  court  order  requiring  the 
desegregation  of  a  school  system  shall  be 
terminated.  If  the  court  finds  the  schools  of 
the  defendant  educational  agency  are  a  uni- 
tary school  system,  one  within  which  no  per- 
son is  to  be  effectively  excUided  from  any 
school  because  of  race,  color,  or  national 
origin,  and  this  shall  be  so,  whether  or  not 
such  school  system  was  in  the  past  segre- 
gated de  Jure  or  de  facto.  No  additional  order 
shall  be  entered  against  such  agency  for  such 
purposes  unless  the  schools  of  such  agency 
are  no  longer  a  vmitary  school  system. 
"Part  E — Definitions 
"definitions 

"Sec.  921.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

"(a)  the  term  'educational  agency'  means 
a  local  educational  agency  or  a  'State  edu- 
cational agency'  as  defined  by  section  801  (k) 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1966; 

"(b)  the  term  local  educational  agency' 
means  a  local  educational  agency  as  defined 
by  section  801(f)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965; 

"(c)  the  term  'segregation'  means  the  op- 
eration of  a  school  system  In  which  students 
are  wholly  or  substantially  separated  among 
the  schools  of  an  educational  agency  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  sex,  or  national  origin 
or  within  a  school  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
or  national  origin; 

"(d)  the  term  'desegregation'  means  de- 
segregation as  defined  by  section  401(b)  of 
the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964;  and 

"(e)  an  educational  agency  shall  be 
deemed  to  transport  a  student  If  any  part 
of  the  cost  of  such  student's  transportation 
Is  paid  by  such  agency. 

"Part    P — Miscellaneous    Provisions 
"repealer 

"Sec.  922.  Seotlon  709(a)  (3)  of  the  Emer- 
gency School  Aid  Act  la  hereby  repealed. 

"Skc.  923.  This  title  shall  be  effective  90 
days  after  enactment." 

Amend  the  table  of  contents  by  striking 
out  title  VIII  and  items  901  through  906.  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"TITLE  IX— EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 
"Sec.  901.  Short  title. 

"Part  A — Policy    and    Purpose 

"Sec.  902.  Declaration  of  policy. 
"Sec.  903.  Findings. 

"Part   B — Unlawful    Practices 

"Sec.  904.  Denial  of  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity. 
"Sec.  905.  Balance  not  required. 
"Sec.  906.  Assignment  on  neighborhood  basis 
not  a  denial  of  equal  educational 
opportunity. 
"Part  C — Enforcement 
"Sec.  907.  ClvU  actions. 
"Sec.  908.  Effect  of  certain  population  changes 

on  civil  actions. 
"Sec.  909.  Jurisdiction  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 
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"Sec.  910.  Intervention  by  Attorney  General. 
"Sec.  911.  Suits  by  the  Attorney  General. 
"Sec.  912.  Attorneys'  fees. 

"Part   D — Remedies 

"Sec.  913.  Formulating  remedies;    applicabU- 

Ity. 
'Sec.  914.  Priority  of  remedies. 
"Sec.  915.  Transportation  of  students. 
"Sec.  916.  District  lines. 
"Sec.  917.  Voluntary  adoption  of  remedies. 
"Sec.  918.  Reopening  proceedings. 
"Sec.  919.  Limitations  on  orders. 
"Sec.  920.  Termination  of  court  orders. 

"Part   E — Definitions 
"Sec.  921.  Definitions.  | 

"Part  P — Miscellaneous   Provisions 
"Sec.  922.  Repealer. 
"Sec.  923.  Effective  date". 


Mr.  GRIFFiN.  Mr.  President,  thi^-  is 
essentially  the  Esch  amendment  which 
was  adopted  by  an  overwhelming  vote  in 
the  House,  and  which  was  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  on 
yesterday.  I  have  made  only  minimum 
changes  in  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment, which  have  been  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  qualifying  the  amendment  for 
reconsideration,  in  effect,  today. 

The  changes  made  are  these: 

A  section  relating  to  separability  has 
been  stricken,  and  a  new  section  making 
the  provisions  effective  90  days  after 
enactment,  has  been  added. 

I  believe  that,  after  consultation  with 
the  Parliamentarian,  that  those  changes 
would  be  considered  substantial  enough 
so  that  it  will  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
amendment,  even  though  the  Senate  did 
vote  on  a  similar  amendment  yesterday. 

I  am  glad  to  notice  the  presence  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  ,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  In  the  Chamber.  I  would  like 
to  say  to  him  that.  If  we  could  get  an 
up-and-down  vote  on  the  merits  of  this 
amendment  today,  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  go  up  the  hill  and  down  again 
next  Tuesday  by  offering  the  House  bUI 
as  a  substitute.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
such  an  option  was  reserved,  admittedly, 
In  order  to  be  able  to  have  a  second  op- 
portunity to  consider  the  Esch  amend- 
ment on  busing. 

In  view  of  the  very  close  vote  on  yes- 
terday—with a  margin  of  only  one  vote— 
I  am  sure  it  is  understandable  that  those 
of  us  who  feel  very  stnmgly  about  the 
importance  of  this  amendment  would 
want  to  have  the  basic  question  recon- 
sidered. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  the  Senator  from  Michigan  in 
this  effort  to  get  what  I  think  Is  essen- 
tially an  up  or  down  vote  on  the  basic 
Issue,  not  a  motion  to  table  it. 

As  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has  in- 
dicated, some  changes  were  made  in  the 
amendment.  I  hope  that  some  agreement 
can  be  reached  so  that  we  can  have  a 
vote,  win  or  lose,  so  that  we  might  move 
on  to  other  business. 

As  I  said  yesterday  in  support  of  the 
Gurney  amendment,  this  matter  Is  be- 
coming an  issue  in  more  and  more 
States.  The  votes  are  becoming  closer 
and  closer.  I  believe  that  only  the  t>as- 
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sage  of  time  will  see  some  meaningful 
resolution  of  this  problem  by  Congress. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Michigan  as 
a  coauthor  of  the  amendment.  I  *iope 
that  the  managers  of  the  bill  might  work 
out  some  arrangement  or  agreement 
whereby  we  could  have  an  up  or  down 
vote  at  10:30  or  11  oclock.  The  matter 
has  been  debated.  Everybody  under- 
stands in  essence  what  the  amendment 
would  do. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say  at  tills  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  contribution  and  for  his  cosponsor- 
ship  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  difficulty  with  this 
procedure  as  outlined  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  is  that  it 
changes  materially  the  understanding  of 
the  Senate  about  how  this  matter  was 
going  to  be  handled.  I  am  sure  that  he 
does  not  wish  to  lend  himself  to  that 
without  thinlcing  it  over  very  carefully. 

As  I  see  the  situation,  the  Senate  had 
a  right  to  assume  that,  with  the  Gurney 
amendment  having  6  hours  yesterday, 
completely  debated,  explored,  and  then 
voted  on,  with  an  absolute  right,  which 
was  reserved  in  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  to  table,  that  was  for  tliis 
phase,  which  ends  at  1  o'clock  today — 
the  end  of  that  situation — and  that  on 
next  Tuesday,  when  Senator  Griffin  re- 
served the  right — we  imderstood  it  and 
we  said  it  when  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  was  discussed — to  propose  the 
whole  House  package,  we  would  have  a 
go  at  this  again.  But  I  do  not  believe  that 
Members  had  any  right  to  assume  that 
on  an  hour's  debate,  which  is  all  we  have 
today  on  any  amendment,  including  this 
amendment,  this  question  would  again  be 
revisited. 

Other  amendments  relating  to  busing 
were  absolutely  in  order.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  dealt  with  one  last  night,  suid  it 
was  actually  adopted  by  the  Senate.  But 
I  cannot — and  I  will  not — give  any 
undertaking  not  to  move  to  table  this 
amendment  again,  even  if  we  reach  it  by 
1  o'clock — and  perhaps  we  will  not — be- 
cause I  think  that  the  Senate  had  a  right 
to  assume  that  that  was  it  wi  the  Gurney 
amendment  and  that  we  are  not  going 
to  revisit  it  this  morning  at  a  time  chosen 
by  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  last 
night's  vote.  Senators  had  a  right  to  as- 
sume that  this  matter  would  be  recon- 
sidered again  on  Tuesday  or  Monday, 
whenever  the  Senator  had  the  reserva- 
tion on  the  total  House  bill. 

The  Senator  is  completely  within  his 
rights  in  raising  the  matter  again,  but 
I  do  not  yield  any  of  mine,  and  I  hope 
very  much  that  the  manager  of  the  bill 
will  not,  either.  We  may  lose  it  or  win  It, 
but  I  deeply  believe  that,  In  saying  what 
I  am  saying,  I  am  reading  correctly  what 
the  Senate  had  in  mind  when  this  matter 
first  occuired. 

So  I  will  not — I  am  very  sorry,  but  I 
am  very  clear  on  this — relinquish  any 
rights  whatever  respecting  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  ;Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jdeld? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  want  to  clear  up  one 
point  and  make  sure  there  is  no  mis- 
imderstanding. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  would  agree  tliat 
there  was  a  clear  understanding  that 
amendments  relating  to  busing  could  be 
offered  and  voted  upon  today  imtil  1 
o'clock. 

Certainly,  what  we  are  doing  now  is 
not  in  conflict  with  that  imderstanding 
we  had.  Indeed,  I  would  say  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  <Mr.  Dole)  was 
planning  to  offer  this  amendment  in  sub- 
stantially the  same  form  today. 

So.  I  do  not  want  the  Senator  to  be 
under  the  impression  or  that  anything 
being  done  here  this  morning  is  in  any 
way  out  of  line  or  inconsistent  with  the 
earlier  understanding.  If  the  Senator 
wishes  not  to  waive  any  of  his  rights,  of 
course,  I  can  imderstand  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  was  addressing  my- 
self— very  clearly,  I  thought — to  tlie  fact 
that  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  give  up 
nor  would  I  give  up  any  of  my  rights. 
That  is  what  the  Senator  asked  me.  That 
is  all  I  was  answering — why  I  would  not 
give  up  any  rights.  I  am  not  critical  of 
any  Member's  exercise  of  his  rights.  I 
never  have  been,  and  I  am  not  starting 
today. 

In  explanation  of  why  I  cannot  comply 
with  the  Senator's  request,  I  stated  what 
I  have  as  to  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
general  consideration  of  the  Senate  of 
this  matter.  Therefore,  rather  than  giv- 
ing up  any  rights,  I  would  consider  It  my 
duty,  as  one  of  the  managers  of  the  bill, 
to  protect  what  I  consider  to  be  the  Sen- 
ate's understanding  of  how  this  thing 
was  shaping  up — no  agreements,  but  just 
the  understanding.  I  am  just  explaining 
my  attitude,  nothing  else. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  understand.  I  want  to 
add  the  further  point  that,  not  only  is 
there  the  opportunity  today  under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  to  recon- 
sider, in  effect,  the  smiendment  but,  ob- 
viously, it  can  also  be  reconsidered  again 
next  week,  in  effect.  If  I  should  offer 
the  House  passed  bill  as  a  substitute. 

It  was  my  suggestion,  however,  that  I 
might  forgo  the  opportunity  to  offer  the 
measure  again  next  week  if  we  could  get 
a  vote  on  it  today. 

That  is  what  we  would  be  giving  up. 
In  other  words,  both  sides  would  be  giv- 
ing up  a  little,  in  a  procedural  sense,  but 
we  would  be  giving  the  Senate  an  op- 
portimlty  to  vote  up  or  down  on  the 
merits  of  this  amendment  that  would 
seem  to  be  a  reasonable  kind  of  expecta- 
tion :  the  Senate  should  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  work  its  will  on  the  merits,  rather 
than  having  to  vote  on  a  tabling  motion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  again  on 
my  time,  I  do  not  consider  that  the 
Senate  passes  any  less  on  the  merits 
when  it  votes  to  table  than  when  it  votes 
on  the  merits.  That  is  Its  business.  It  de- 
cides that  it  wishes  to  cut  off  further 
consideration  at  that  point.  That  is  just 
as  much  a  considered  decision  by  the 
Senate  as  any  other. 

Second,  knowing  very  well  how  this 
place  works,  when  it  is  stated  in  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  that  a 
certain  matter  is  going  to  be  revisited, 
and  we  all  knew  it  on  Monday  and  Tues- 


day, it  makes  quite  a  difference  as  to 
whether  it  is  revisited  on  Thursday,  im- 
mediately after  the  previous  vote. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  absentee  sit- 
uation is,  and  I  have  not  paused  to  find 
out,  because  it  is  immaterial.  Members 
had  a  right,  in  my  judgment,  looking  at 
it  from  our  side,  to  read  the  situation 
as  I  am  reading  it.  Therefore,  for  my 
action,  I  will  do  whatever  I  can  to  pro- 
tect a  reading  of  the  situation  which  I 
would  have  made  If  I  were  other  Mem- 
bers and  which  perhaps  other  Members 
have  made.  If  they  have  not,  it  is  not 
an  undue  precaution. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  on  my  own  time 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  Chair  if  any 
rights  are  waived  to  points  of  order  in 
connection  with  further  debate  on  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  suggests  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
on  the  Chair's  time. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  can  we 
withhold  the  quorum  call  for  just  a 
moment  so  that  I  may  make  a  unani- 
mous-consent reqii^? 

Ml-.  JAVITS.  Yes^^rf^  course. 

Mr.  HEX, MS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  James  L.  Lucier 
and  Rom  Parker.  Jr..  of  my  staff,  be  per- 
mitted on  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Piesideut,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  modify 
my  proposed  amendment  by  deleting 
section  918,  as  it  has  been  presented  by 
the  desk.  Then,  I  ask  as  a  parliamentary 
inquiry,  having  deleted  that  section 
which  has  to  do  with  the  reopening  of 
lawsuits  and  thereby  making  the  amend- 
ment prospective  only  In  its  operation, 
whether  the  amendment  is  in  order. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  Senator  to  yield  so  that  I  may  add 
to  the  inquiry,  so  that  we  will  have  one 
inquiry  pending,  and  making  both  in 
one. 

May  I  add  to  that  question  to  the 
Chair  the  effect  of  the  imanimous-con- 
sent  agreement  upon  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Chair  rules,  after  checking  with  my 
staff  and  others,  I  modify  the  amend- 
ment by  deleting  sections  918,  919,  and 
920.  in  order  to  make  clear  the  purpose 
that  the  operation  of  the  amendment 
would  be  prospective  only^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  rule  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial change,  and  that  the  amend- 
ment is  in  order  as  it  is  now. 

The  amendment,  as  now  modified, 
reads  sis  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  title  as 
follows: 

"TITLE^  IX— EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 

"SBOST    TITLB 

"Sec.  901.  This  tKIe  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Equal  Educational  Opportunities  Act  of 
1974'. 
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"Part   A — ^Polict   and   Purpose 


"DECLARATION    OP    POLICY 

"Sec.  902.  (a)  The  Congress  declares  It  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that — 

"  ( 1 )  all  children  enrolled  in  public  schools 
are  entitled  to  equal  educational  opportunity 
without  regard  to  i-ace,  color,  sex,  or  national 
origin;  and 

'  (2)  the  neighborhood  is  the  appropriate 
ijasis  for  determining  public  school  assign- 
ments. 

"(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  this  policy,  it 
is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  specify  appro- 
priate remedies  for  the  orderly  removal  of 
the  vestiges  of  the  dual  school  system. 

"FINDINGS 

"Sec.  903.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 
"(1)  the  mamtenance  of  dual  school  sys- 
tems in  which  students  are  assigned  to 
schools  solely  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex, 
or  national  origin  denies  to  those  students 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  guaranteed 
by  the  fourteenth  amendment; 

"(2)  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  dual 
schools  solely  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
sex,  thereof,  many  local  educational  agencies 
have  been  required  to  reorganize  their  school 
systems,  to  reassign  students,  and  to  engage 
In  the  extensive  transportation  of  students; 
"(3)  the  implementation  of  desegregation 
plans  that  require  extensive  student  trans- 
portation has.  In  many  cases,  required  local 
educational  agencies  to  expend  large  amounts 
of  funds,  thereby  depleting  their  financial 
resources  available  for  the  maintenance  or 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  educational 
facilities  and  instruction  provided; 

"(4)  transportation  of  students  which  cre- 
ates serious  risks  to  their  health  and  safety, 
disrupts  the  educational  process  carried  out 
with  respect  to  such  students,  and  impinges 
significantly  on  their  educational  opportun- 
ity, is  excessive; 

"(6)  the  risks  and  harms  created  by  ex- 
cessive transportation  are  particularly  great 
for  children  enrolled  in  the  first  six  grades; 
and 

"(6)  the  guidelines  provided  by  the  courts 
for  fashioning  remedies  to  dismantle  dual 
school  systems  have  been,  as  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  said,  'in- 
complete and  Imperfect',  and  have  not  es- 
tablished a  clear,  rational,  and  uniform 
standard  for  determining  the  extent  to  which 
a  local  educational  agency  is  required  to  reas- 
sign and  transport  its  students  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  vestiges  of  a  dual  school 
system. 

(b)  For  the  foregoing  reasons,  it  is  neces- 
sary and  proper  that  the  Congress,  pursuant 
to  the  powers  granted  to  It  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  specify  apyproprlate 
remedies  for  the  elimination  of  the  vestiges 
of  dual  school  systems. 

"Part  B — UNLAwrtJL  Practices 
"denial  oi"  equal  educational  opportunitt 
"Sec.  904.  No  State  shall  deny  equal  edu- 
cational opportimlty  to  an  Individual  on  ac- 
count of  his  or  her  race,  color,  sex,  or  na- 
tional origin,  by — 

"(a)  the  deliberate  segregation  by  an  edu- 
cational agency  of  students  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  or  national  origin  among  or 
within  schools; 

"(b)  the  failure  of  an  educational  agency 
which  has  formerly  practiced  such  deliberate 
segregation  to  take  affirmative  steps,  con- 
sistent with  part  D  of  this  title,  to  remove 
the  vestiges  of  a  dual  school  system; 

"(c)  the  assignment  by  an  educational 
agenirr  of  a  student  to  a  school,  other  than 
the  nne  closest  to  his  or  her  place  of  resi- 
dence within  the  school  district  in  which  he 
or  She  resides.  If  the  assignment  results  In 
a  gieater  degree  of  segregation  of  students 
on  tiie  basis  of  race,  color,  sex,  or  national 
origin  among  the  schools  of  such  agency 
than  would  result  if  such  student  were  as- 
signed to  the  school  closest  to  his  or  her 


place  of  residence  within  the  school  district 
of  such  agency  of  providing  the  appropriate 
grade  level  and  type  of  education  for  such 
student; 

"(d)  discrimination  by  an  educational 
agency  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national 
origin  In  the  employment,  employment  con- 
dltlcms,  or  assignment  to  schools  of  its  fac- 
ulty or  staff,  except  to  fulfill  the  purposes 
of  svibsectlon  (f )  below; 

■•(e)  the  transfer  by  an  educational  agency, 
whether  voluntary  or  otherwise,  of  a  student 
from  one  school  to  another  if  the  purpose 
and  effect  of  siich  transfer  is  to  increase  seg- 
regation of  students  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin  among  the  schools  of 
such  agency:  or 

"(f)  the  failiu-e  by  an  educational  agency 
to  take  appropriate  action  to  overcome  lan- 
guage barriers  that  impede  equal  partici- 
pation by  Its  students  In  its  instruction  pro- 
grams. 

"balance  not  required 

"Sec  905.  The  failure  of  an  educational 
agency  to  attain  a  balance,  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  sex,  or  national  origin,  of  stu- 
dents among  Its  schools  shall  not  constitute 
a  denial  of  equal  educational  opportunity, 
or  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 
"assignment  on  neighborhood  basis  not  a 
denial  of  equal  educational  opportunity 

"Sec.  906.  Subject  to  the  other  provisions 
of  this  title,  the  assignment  by  an  educa- 
tional agency  of  a  student  to  the  school  near- 
est his  place  of  residence  which  provides  the 
appropriate  grade  level  and  type  of  education 
for  such  student  is  not  a  denial  of  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity  or  of  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  unless  such  assignment  is  for 
the  purpose  of  segregating  students  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  sex,  or  national  origin, 
or  the  school  to  which  such  student  Is  as- 
signed was  located  on  its  site  for  the  pur- 
pose of  segregating  studente  on  such  basis. 
"Part  C — Enforcement 
"CIVIL  actions 

"Sec.  907.  An  Individual  denied  an  equal 
educational  opportunity,  as  defined  by  this 
title,  may  constitute  a  civil  action  In  an  ap- 
propriate district  court  of  the  United  States 
against  such  parties,  and  for  such  relief,  as 
may  be  appropriate.  The  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  (hereinafter  In  this  title 
referred  to  as  the  'Attorney  Oeneral'),  for 
or  In  the  name  of  the  United  States,  may 
also  institute  such  a  civil  action  on  behalf 
of  such  an  Individual. 

"effect  of  certain  population  changes  on 
CIVIL  actions 

"Sec.  908.  When  a  court  of  competent  Jur- 
isdiction determines  that  a  school  system  Is 
desegregated,  or  that  It  meets  the  constitu- 
tional requirements,  or  that  It  Is  a  unitary 
system,  or  that  it  has  no  vestiges  of  a  dual 
system,  and  thereafter  residential  shifts  In 
population  occur  which  result  in  school  pop- 
ulation changes  in  any  school  within  such  a 
desegregated  school  system,  such  school  pop- 
ulation changes  so  occurring  shall  not,  per 
se,  constitute  a  cause  for  civil  action  for  a 
new  plan  of  desegregation  or  for  modifica- 
tion of  the  court  approved  plan. 
"jurisdiction  by  the  attorney  general 
"Sec.  909.  The  appropriate  district  court  of 
the  United  States  shall  have  and  exercise 
jurisdiction  of  proceedings  Instituted  under 
section  907. 

"intervention  by  attorney  general 
"Sec.  910.  Whenever  a  civil  action  Is  In- 
stituted under  section  807  by  an  Individual, 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  may  Intervene  in  such 
action  upon  timely  application. 

"suits  by  the  attorney  general 
"Sec.  911.  The  Attorney  Oeneral  shall  not 
Institute  a  civil  action  under  section  807 
before  he — 

"(a)  gives  to  the  appropriate  eductlonal 
agency  notice  of  the  condition  or  conditloaa 


which,  in  his  Judgment,  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  part  B  of  this  title;  and 

"(<))  certifies  to  the  appropriate  district 
court  of  the  United  States  that  he  is  satis- 
fied that  such  educational  agency  has  not, 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  oUch  notice, 
undertaken  appropriate  action. 
"attorneys'  fees 

"Sec.  912.  In  any  civil  action  instituted 
under  this  Act,  the  court,  in  its  discretion, 
may  allow  the  prevailing  party,  other  than 
the  United  States,  a  reasonable  attorneys' 
fee  as  part  of  the  costs,  and  the  United 
States  shall  be  liable  for  costs  to  the  same 
extent  as  a  private  person. 

"Part  D — Remedies 

"formulating   remedies;     /.ppLicAsiLrrY 

"Sec  913.  In  formulating  a  remedy  for  a 
denial  of  educational  opportunity  or  a  denial 
of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  a  court 
department,  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
shall  seek  or  Impose  only  such  remedies  as 
are  essential  to  correct  particular  denials  of 
equal  educational  opportunity  or  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws. 

"PRIORITY    OF   remedies 

"Sec  914.  In  formulating  a  remedy  for  a 
denial  of  equal  educational  opportunity  or 
a  denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
which  may  Involve  directly  or  indirectly  the 
transportation  of  students,  a  court  depart- 
ment, or  agency  of  the  United  SUtes  shall 
consider  and  make  specific  findings  on  the 
efficacy  in  correcting  such  denial  of  the  fol- 
lowing remedies  and  shall  require  Implemen- 
tation of  the  first  of  the  remedies  set  out 
below,  or  of  the  first  combination  thereof 
which  would  remedy  such  denial: 

"(a)  assigning  students  to  the  schools 
closest  to  their  places  of  residence  which 
provide  the  appropriate  grade  level  and  type 
of  education  for  such  students,  teklng  into 
account  school  capacities  and  natural  phvs- 
Ical  barriers; 

"(b)  assigning  students  to  the  schools 
closest  to  their  places  of  residence  which  pro- 
vide the  appropriate  grade  level  and  type  of 
education  for  such  students,  taking  into 
account  only  school  capacities; 

"(c)  permitting  students  to  transfer  from 
a  school  in  which  a  majority  of  the  students 
are  of  their  race,  color,  or  national  origin 
to  a  school  in  which  a  minority  of  the  stu- 
dents are  of  their  race,  color,  or  national 
origin; 

"(d)  the  creation  or  revision  of  attendance 
zones  or  grade  structures  without  requiring 
transportotlon  beyond  that  described  in  sec- 
tion 816; 

"(e)  the  construction  of  new  schools  or 
the  closing  of  Inferior  schools; 

"(f)  the  construction  or  establishment  of 
magnet  schools;  or 

"(g)  the  development  and  Implementation 
of  any  other  plan  which  Is  educatlonaUy 
sound  and  administratively  feasible,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  sections  816  and  816  of 
this  title. 

"TRANSPORTATION    OP    STUDENTS 

"Sec.  915.  (a)  No  court,  department,  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  shall,  pursuant 
to  section  814,  order  the  Implementation 
of  a  plan  that  would  require  the  transporta- 
tion of  any  student  to  a  school  other  than 
the  school  closfest  or  next  closest  to  his  place 
of  residence  which  provides  the  appropriate 
grade  level  and  type  of  education  for  such 
student. 

"(b)  No  court,  department,  or  agency  of 
the  United  States  shall  require  directly  or 
Indirectly  the  transportation  of  any  student 
if  such  transportation  poses  a  risk  to  the 
health  of  such  student  or  constitutes  a  sig- 
nificant Impingement  on  the  educational 
process  with  respect  to  such  student. 

"(c)  MHien  a  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion determines  that  a  school  system  is  de- 
segregated, or  that  It  meets  the  constltu. 
tlonal  requirements,  or  that  It  Is  a  unitary 
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system,  or  that  It  has  no  vestiges  of  a  dual 
system,  and  thereafter  residential  shifts  in 
population  occur  which  result  in  school  pop- 
ulation changes  in  any  school  within  such  a 
desegregated  school  system,  no  educational 
agency  because  of  such  shifts  shall  be  re- 
quired by  any  court,  department,  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  to  formulate,  or  Im- 
•  plement  any  new  desegregation  plan,  or 
modify  or  Implement  any  modification  of 
the  court  approved  desegregation  plan,  which 
would  require  transportation  of  students  to 
compensate  wholly  or  in  part  for  such  shifts 
In  school  population  so  occurring. 

"DISTRICT   LINES 

"Sec  916.  In  the  formulation  of  remedies 
under  section  913  or  914  of  this  title  the 
lines  drawn  by  a  State  subdividing  its  ter- 
ritory into  separate  school  districts,  shall  not 
be  ignored  or  altered  except  where  it  Is 
established  that  the  lines  were  drawn  for 
the  purpose,  and  had  the  effect,  of  segregat- 
ing children  among  public  schools  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  sex,  or  national  origin. 

"VOLUNTARY    ADOPTION    OF    REMEDIES 

"SEC  917.  Nothing  In  this  title  prohibits 
an  educational  agency  from  proposing, 
adopting,  requiring,  or  implementing  any 
plan  of  desegregation,  otherwise  lawful,  that 
Is  at  variance  with  the  standards  set  out  In 
this  title,  nor  shall  any  court,  department, 
or  agency  of  the  United  States  be  prohibited 
from  appr6vlng  implementation  of  a  plan 
which  goes  beyond  what  can  be  required 
under  this  title,  if  such  plan  is  voluntarily 
proposed  by  the  approriate  educational 
agency. 

"Part  E — Definitions 

"DEFlNmONS 

"Sec  918.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

"(a)  the  term  'educational  agency'  means 
a  local  educational  agency  or  a  'State  edu- 
cational agency'  as  defined  by  section  801  (k) 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965; 

"(b)  the  term  'local  educational  agency' 
means  a  local  educational  agency  as  defined 
by  section  801(f)  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965; 

"(c)  the  term  'segregation'  means  the 
operation  of  a  school  system  in  which  stu- 
dents are  wholly  or  substantially  separated 
among  the  schools  of  an  educational  agency 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex,  or  national 
origin  or  within  a  school  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin; 

"(d)  the  term  'desegregation'  means  de- 
segregation as  defined  by  section  401(b)  of 
the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964;  and 

"(e)  an  educational  agency  shall  be  deemed 
to  transport  a  student  If  any  part  of  the 
cost  of  such  student's  transportation  is  paid 
by  such  agency. 

"Part  P — Miscellaneous  Provisions 
"repealer 

"Sec  919.  Section  709(a)(3)  of  the  Emer- 
gency School  Aid  Act  Is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec  920.  This  title  shall  be  effective  90 
days  after  enactment. 

Amend  the  table  of  contents  by  striking 
out  title  Vm  and  items  901  through  9p6,  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"TITLE     IX— EQUAL     EDUCATIONAL     OP- 
PORTUNITIES 
"Sec.  901.  Short  title. 

"Part  A — Policy  and  Purpose 
"Sec.  902.  Declaration  of  policy. 
"Sec.  903.  Findings. 

"Part  B — Unlawful  Practices 
"Sec.  904.   Denial  of  equal  educational  op- 
portunity. 
"Sec.  90S.  Balance  not  required. 
"Sec.  906.  Assignment  on  neighborhood  basis 
not    a    denial    of    equal    edu- 
cational opportunity. 


"Part  C — Enforcement 
"Sec.  907.  Civil  actions. 
"Sec.     908.  Effects     of     certain     population 

changes  on  civU  actions. 
"Sec.  909.  Jurisdiction  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 
"Sec.  910.  Intervention  by  Attorney  General. 
"Sec.  911.  S.ult8rljv  the  Attorney  General. 
"Sec.  912.  Attarneyk'  fees. 

"Part  p — Remedies 


appllca- 
V 


"Sec.  913.  PormulalJing     remedies; 

bUlty. ' 

"Sec.  914.  Priority  of  remedies. 
"Sec.  915.  Transportation  of  students. 
"Sec.  916.  District  lines. 
"Sec.  917.  Voluntary  adoption  of  remedies. 

"Part  E — Definitions 
"Sec.  918.  Definitions. 

"Part  P — Miscellaneous  Provisions 

"Sec.  919.  Repealer. 
"Sec.  920.  Effective  date. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  A  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  DFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Is  it  not  necessary  to 
withdraw  the  previous  amendment  and 
to  get  unanimous  consent  or  in  some 
other  way  to  make  the  change? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules  that  this  was  a  regular 
amendment,  with  a  1-hour  limitation  al- 
lowance on  it.  and  therefore  the  Sena- 
tor is  allowed  to  modify  his  amendment 
without  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  upon 
modification  of  the  amendment,  is  not 
a  new  amendment  submitted,  so  that  a 
quorum  call  may  be  requested  or  any 
other  proceeding  taken  before  the  time 
for  the  debate  begins? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules  that  a  modifying  amend- 
ment does  not  give  additional  time,  but 
there  is  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  think  the  ques- 
tion of  time  is  my  question,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. My  question  is :  Is  if  not  an  orig- 
inal amendment  open  for  debate,  so  that 
there  is  a  break  between  the  amend- 
ment as  submitted  and  the  amendment 
as  now  modified,  and  if  I  choose  to,  or 
any  other  Senator  chooses  to,  he  may  ask 
for  a  quorum  call?  That  is  all  I  am  ask- 
ing. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  desires  to  have  a  quortim  call,  I 
will  be  glad  to  have  it  on  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
have  solved  the  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  quo- 
rum may  be  called  for  without  the  time 
being  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennedy).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

unanimous-consent  request 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  <Mr.  Beall)  has  an 
amendment  to  the  bill.  My  suggestion 
was  going  to  be  that  we  ask  imanlmous 


consent  to  lay  the  pending  amendment 
aside  temoparily  and  have  a  time  agree- 
ment of  30  minutes  on  the  Beall  amend- 
ment so  that  it  could  be  considered  and 
voted  on,  and  then  return  to  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 

We  will  see  whether  that  me^ts  with 
any  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  cannot  agree  with  that 
request  at  this  point  until  after  I  have 
cleared  it  with  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  All  right. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  without 
intending  to  object  and  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  would  it  be  possible  to  add 
to  this  unanimous-consent  request  an 
additional  request  that  following 'the 
consideration  of  the  Beall  amendment 
there  be  a  time  agreement  of  10  minutes 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Buckley 
amendment^ 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  will  so 
modify  my  request,  but  for  the  time  be- 
ing the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is 
con.strained  to  object. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Pre^dent,  I  have  an 
amendment  I  want  to  present,  and  I  un- 
derstood that  thLs  morning  was  set  aside 
for  antibusing  amendments.  If  other 
Senators  are  recognized,  I  might  not  get 
an  opportunity  to  present  my  smiend- 
ment,  which  I  believe  would  effectively 
put  an  end  to  the  busing  of  little  chil- 
dren. Therefore.  I  would  have  to  object. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  The  amendment  I  am 
speaking  of  is  an  antibusing  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  understood  that  the 
amendment  which  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  wants  to  call  up  is 
an  amendment  which  has  no  relationship 
to  busing. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  my  amendment  is  a 
busing  amendment. 

My  reason  for  seeking  to  do  this  is  that 
the  hour  of  1  o'clock  approaches,  we  are 
in  a  holding  action,  and  I  did  not  want  to 
be  precluded  the  opix)rtunity  to  offer  it. 

Several  Senators  addiessed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
objection  has  already  been  heard. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
I  can  clarify  the  situation  a  bit  by  say- 
ing this:  I  believe  the  debate  on  this 
proposal  was  full  and  adequate  on  yes- 
terday. At  this  time  I  would  be  willing 
to  yield  back  all  but  2  minutes  of  the 
time  allotted  to  me  if  the  other  side  will 
yield  back  its  time,  so  that  we  can  go  to 
a  vote  on  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
before  the__Senator  yields  his  time 
back 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  All  but  2  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Well,  before 
the  Senator  yields  any  of  it  back,  would 
he  not  consider  yielding  time  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  so  that  the  time  of 
the  Senator  would  be  used  in  a  valuable 
way,  and  we  could  be  utilizing  the  Sen- 
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ator's  time  and  at  the  same  time  be  mov- 
ing along  the  debate  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland? 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  I  woiild  be  glad  to.  If 
any  Senator  vtishes  to  talli  on  another 
amendment.  I  am  sure  there  would  not 
be  any  objection.  I  will  be  glad  to  utilize 
my  time  in  that  manner. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  does  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
have  remaining? 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining  on  my  amendment? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  22  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  whenever  it  is  permis- 
sible under  the  rules,  or  whenever  we 
can  obtain  unanimoiis  consent  to  do  it, 
I  have  sent  to  the  desk  an  amendment. 
This  amendment  merely  prevents  the 
implementation  of  busing  orders  diuing 
the  school  year.  It  applies  to  all  orders 
not  implemented  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1974-75  school  year.  It  is  a  measure 
which  I  believe  can.  and  should  be,  sup- 
ported by  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  in  1973  the  U.S.  district 
court  in  Maryland  ordered  Prince 
Georges  County,  the  Nation's  10th 
largest  school  system,  to  move  approxi- 
mately one-fifth  of  its  pupil  population, 
effective  January  29,  in  order  to  achieve 
racial  balance. 

In  my  judgment,  this  decision  is  ed- 
ucationally unsound  and  administrative- 
ly indefensible.  Busing  is  one  of  the  most 
controversial  issues  facing  the  Nation. 
The  majority  of  our  citizens  clearly  op- 
pose busing  to  achieve  racial  balance. 
Implementation  of  such  orders  is  diffi- 
cult at  best  and  becomes  even  more  con- 
troversial when  commonsense  is  tossed 
out  the  window.  The  situation  in  Prince 
Georges  Coimty  underscores  the  need  for 
congressional  action  on  the  busing  issue 
during  this  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  personally,  I  oppose 
forced  busing  to  achieve  racial  balance. 
Children  should  be  allowed  to  attend 
their  neighborhood  school  and  neighbor- 
hoods should  be  open  to  aU  people  re- 
gardless of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

I  have  repeatedly  supported  efforts  to 
prevent  such  busing.  Unfortunately,  the 
Senate  has  defeated  the  Gumey  amend- 
ment which  would  have  placed  uniform 
limits  on  busing.  Congress  cannot  con- 
tinue to  ignore  this  problem.  It  will  not 
go  away.  The  judicial  and  administra- 
tive excesses  In  this  area  must  be  re- 
strained. 

While  the  Prince  George's  Coimty  sit- 
uation initially  prompted  the  proposal  I 
advance  today,  this  is  not  the  firet  occa- 
sion that  I  have  encountered  and  opposed 
transfers  and  busing  during  the  school 
year.  I  will  relate  to  my  colleagues  two 
separate  occaslcms,  one  of  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  racial  matters,  in- 
volving such  transfers  which  I  success- 
fully fought. 

In  the  first  example,  I  was  contacted 
by  a  parochial  school  In  Baltimore  Coun- 
ty, Md..  which  employed  &s  a  sixth  grade 


teacher,  a  lady  from  the  Philippines.  I 
was  advised  that  the  Labor  Department 
was  refusing  to  extend  this  foreign  teach- 
er's Allen  Emplo3^ment  Certification  to 
permit  her  to  complete  the  school  year. 
In  this  Instance,  I  agreed  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Labor  Department's  ruling; 
namely,  that  foreign  citizens  should  not 
be  allowed  to  continue  to  stay  if  there 
exists  a  surplus  of  qualified  teachers  in 
the  United  States.  But,  I  was  also  con- 
cerned that  the  educational  process  of 
these  elementary  students  would  be 
harmed  and  that  the  special  relationship 
and  rapport,  which  everyone  said  existed 
between  that  teacher  and  her  class, 
would  be  sacrificed  to  the  detriment  of 
the  elementary  children.  I  pleaded  with 
the  Labor  Department  to  extend  the  for- 
eign teacher's  deportation.  As  a  result  of 
this  meeting,  HEW  agreed  to  postpone 
the  teacher's  transfer  and  delayed  the 
implementation  order  imtU  September. 
The  teacher  thus  was  able  to  complete 
the  school  year  and  the  education  process 
of  the  students  was  uninterrupted.  Upon 
the  completion  of  the  school  year,  the 
teacher  departed  for  the  Philippines. 

The  second  contact  I  had  with  the 
problem  of  transfers  during  the  school 
term  Involved  Somerset  County,  Md. 
This  case  was  imbelievable  and,  I  think. 
Indicative  of  the  bureaucratic  excesses 
just  as  the  Prince  Ge<M^es  situation  re- 
flects judicial  excesses.  In  the  Somerset 
Coimty  case,  the  school  system  had 
achieved  the  integration  of  the  student 
body  but  that  was  not  enough,  accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  officials.  They  de- 
manded that  the  black-white  teacher 
ratio  in  each  of  the  county's  schools 
equal  the  overall  black-white  teacher 
ratio  that  existed  in  the  county,  and  what 
is  more  incredible,  to  achieve  this  ratjp, 
HEW  was  requiring  the  complete  trrfns- 
fer  of  teachers  9  weeks  prior  to  the  close 
of  the  school  year.  I  Immediately  re- 
quested a  meeting  In  my  office  with  the 
HEW  and  Somerset  officials.  As  a  result 
of  this  meeting,  HEW  agreed  to  post- 
pone the  teacher  transfers  and  delayed 
their  implementation  order  untU  Sep- 
tember. 

As  I  have  indicated,  I  personally  do  not 
favor  forced  busing  to  achieve  racial  bal-  ' 
ance.  I  have  consistently  voted  against  it 
in  the  Senate.  Many  of  my  colleagues  feel 
otherwise.  The  Senate  is  almost  evenly 
divided  on  the  busing  question  in  the 
last  Congress.  I  am  convinced,  based  on 
my  discussions  with  some  of  the  propo- 
nents of  busing,  that  they  would  not  sup- 
port or  condone  decisions  and  the  ex- 
amples of  the  type  I  have  cited.  I  also 
believe  that  Members  of  Congress,  even 
if  they  believe  in  busing,  want  such  or- 
ders to  be  educationally  and  administra- 
tively sound  with  a  minimum  of  disloca- 
tion and  disruption  to  the  educational 
process  of  the  students  and  the  school 
sj'stem.  The  Supreme  Court  has  declared 
there  are  obvious  limits  to  busing.  One 
such  example  was  when  busing  signifi- 
cantly impinged  on  the  education  process 
of  the  students.  I  believe  that  massive 
mid-year  busing  is  inimical  to  the  educa- 
tional process  of  all  the  students. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  Is  expired. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  How  much  more  time 
does  the  Senator  require? 
Mr.  BEALL.  About  2  minutes. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  the  Senator  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BEALL.  It  causes  disruption  and 
harms  the  continuity  of  the  education 
process  and  breaks  the  special  relation- 
ship and  rapport  teachers  develop  with 
their  pupils.  This  is  true  for  all  students, 
but  particulaily  for  elementary  pupils. 
It  causes  serious  scheduling  problems  for 
junior  and  senior  high  school  students 
and  it  increases  problems  of  reorganiz- 
ing special  compensatory  education  pro- 
grams for  disadvantaged  children,  as 
well  as  other  real  and  practical  problems 
such  as  a  catastrophic  effect  on  extra- 
curricular activities.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  although  academic  considera- 
tions are  primary,  extracurriculai-  activ- 
ities are  also  very  Important  not  only  to 
the  development  of  a  cohesive  and  uni- 
fier school  spirit,  but  also  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child  as  an  individual  and  in 
his  relationship  to  his  classmates.  Under 
midyear  busing  orders,  the  players  of 
a  basketball  team  would  be  dlsi)ersed 
among  different  schools  and  the  spirit 
that  took  almost  an  entire  season  to  de- 
velop would  be  lost.  Yearbook  and  news- 
paper staffs  and  other  club  and  class  ac- 
tivities will  be  disrupted. 

In  addition,  midterm  busing  orders 
could  hamper  the  growth  of  the  indi- 
vidual student  who  has  established  him- 
self in  an  extracurricular  activity  and 
^at  this  point  in  time  has  gained  con- 
fidence as  a  member  of  a  particular  peer 
group  and  is  suddenly  uprooted  from  his 
social  grouping  to  be  placed  in  an  alien 
atmosphere. 

Not  only  is  this  harmful  to  the  student, 
but  it  is  also  Inconvenient  to  parents  and 
pupils  alike.  Granted,  some  of  these 
problems  are  presented  when  the  order 
takes  effect  at  the  commencement  of  the 
school  year;  nevertheless,  midterm 
orders  to  borrow  an  old  expression  are 
like  "throwing  salt  on  a  wound."  I  be- 
lieve that  when  courts  rule  they  should 
attempt  to  minimize  the  inherent  prob- 
lems not  magnify  them,  as  would  be  the 
case  with  a  midyear  effective  date. 

Finally,  as  a  member  of  the  Education 
Subcommittee,  I  want  to  reiterate  a  con- 
cern that  I  share  with  respect  to  the 
busing  issue.  I  am  deeply  bothered  that 
the  controversy  over  busing  Is  prevent- 
ing us  from  addressing  the  great  educa- 
tional deficiencies  and  needs  that  exist  in 
many  of  the  schools  in  this  country.  I 
believe  that  there  would  be  public  sup- 
port for  correcting  such  deficiencies  and 
doing,  in  general,  what  is  necessary  to 
make  certain  that  all  of  our  schools  are 
quality  schools.  Yet,  too  much  of  our 
energy  and  effort  is  being  centered  and 
dissipated  on  the  busing  issue  rather 
than  focusing  on  quality  education.  The 
debate  on  S.  1539  Illustrates  this. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  to  eliminate  what  I  regard  as  a  clear 
excess  in  this  area  and  to  make  certain 
that  all  of  our  students  might  be  able  to 
have  an  education  that  Is  not  disrupted 
in  the  middle  of  the  school  year. 

Congrress  at  the  least  should  move  to 
prevent  the  disruption  of  the  education 
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process  by  requiring  that  judicial  and 
administrative  orders  commence  at  the 
beginning  of  a  school  year. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  as  I  in- 
dicated earlier,  I  would  be  willing  to  yield 
back  the  time  remaining  on  this  side  if 
the  other  side  would  do  likewise,  and  go 
ahead  and  vote  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment so  that  other  amendments  can  be 
considered.  But  such  an  agreement  ap- 
parently cannot  be  reached  at  the 
moment. 

So.  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  that  since 
he  would  apparently  like  to  vote  on  the 
pending  amendment  later,  perhaps  it 
would  be  possible  to  have  time  agree- 
ments on  the  Beall,  the  Buckley,  and 
other  amendments — and  if  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  has  an  amend- 
ment— and  take  those  up  one  by  one,  and 
then  vote  on  each,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  pending  amendment  be  tem- 
porarily laid  aside. 

For  example,  the  Beall  amendment 
has  been  explained  and  I  assume  that 
not  much  more  time  would  be  needed  on 
that  side  of  the  argiunent. 

So,  could  we  take  up  that  amendment, 
for  example,  and  use  a  brief  time  limit, 
with  the  understanding  that  we  have  a 
vote  and  then  return  to  the  pending 
amendment? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Is  that  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No,  I  have  not  put  it  in 
the  form  of  a  unanimous -consent  request 
yet. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  see  no  reason  why  that 
should  not  be  done.  Frankly,  we  are  seek- 
ing to  bring  over,  for  example,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke)  who  spoke  so  eloquently 
on  the  Gumey  amendment  yesterday, 
and  he  should  have  a  chance  again  to 
address  himself  to  this  one. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Maryland,  what  would  be  a  reason- 
able time  limit? 

Mr.  BEALL.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
in  answer  to  the  question  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  I  have  completed  my 
explanation  of  the  amendment.  I  do  not 
know  how  members  or  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  feel  about  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  do  not  know  how  much  time 
they  would  need  to  favor  or  oppose  it. 
I  would  like  to  have  a  roUcall  vote  on  the 
amendment,  though;  but  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  5  minutes  will  be  plenty  of 
time  for  me.  I  do  not  believe  I  would  need 
all  that  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
and  that  there  be  a  15 -minute  time 
limitation  on  the  Beall  amendment,  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
and  10  minutes  to  the  manager  of  the 
bill;  and  after  disposition  of  the  Beall 
amendment,  the  Senate  would  return  to 
the  consideration  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

I  realize  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  other  Senators  would  like  their 
amendments  also  considered,  but  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  we  take  them 
one  at  a  time  and  see  if  we  carmot  work 


out  similar  agreements  at  an  appropri- 
ate time. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  unanimous-consent  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Bayh).  The  15  minutes  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  to 
be  divided  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  and  10  minutes  to  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Maryland  please 
send  his  amendment  to  the  desk 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  send  the 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BEAU..  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

PROHtBTTION  OF  FORCED  BUSING  DURING  SCHOOL 
YEAR 

Sec.         (a)   The  Congress  finds  that — 

( 1 )  the  forced  transportation  of  elementary 
and  secondary  school  students  in  Implemen- 
tation of  the  constitutional  requirement  for 
the  desegregation  of  such  schools  is  contro- 
versial and  difBcult  under  the  best  planning 
and  administration;  and 

(2)  the  forced  transportation  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  students  after  the 
commencement  of  an  academic  school  year  is 
educationally  unsound  and  administratively 
inefficient. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law,  no  order  of  a  court,  department,  or 
agency  of  the  United  States,  requiring  the 
transportation  of  any  student  incident  to 
the  transfer  of  that  student  from  one  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  to  another  such 
school  in  a  local  educational  agency  pursuant 
to  a  plan  requiring  such  transportation  for 
the  racial  desegregation  of  any  school  In  that 
agency,  shall  be  effective  untU  the  beginning 
of  an  academic  school  year. 

(c)  For  the  purp>ose  of  this  section,  the 
term  "academic  school  year"  means,  pursuant 
to  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  the  customary  beginning 
of  classes  for  the  school  year  at  an  elementary 
or  secondary  school  of  a  local  educational 
agency  for  a  school  year  that  occurs  not  more 
often  than  once  In  any  twelve-month  period. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  apply  to 
any  order  which  was  not  implemented  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1974-1975  academic  ye*-. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yetis  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  have  ex- 
plained the  amendment.  It  is  not  very 
complicated.  It  says  that  if  a  court 
decides  that  busing  orders  are  to  be  im- 
plemented, they  should  not  be  imple- 
mented in  the  middle  of  a  school  year. 
They  could  only  be  ordered  in  a  school 
district  at  the  beginnmg  of  the  school 
year,  which  is  usually  in  September. 


Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognizeil  for  5 
minutes.  ' 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
are  going  to  be  faced  with  a  whole  series 
of  amendments — we  already  have  and 
we  will  have  more — on  this  busing  ques- 
tion which  proposes,  in  an  interesting 
way,  to  go  precisely  contrary  to  the  argu- 
ments made  by  the  antibusing  Senators, 
that  there  should  be  rigidity  instead  of 
flexibility  in  the  use  of  this  remedy. 

Generally  speaking,  the  arguments 
made  against  busing  are  that  it  is  a  rem- 
edy to  be  employed  very  sparingly,  if 
at  all — and  of  course,  its  opponents  do 
not  want  it  employed  at  all — and  where 
employed  that  it  be  employed  only  as  it 
is  absolutely  and  essentially  required  in 
a  fiexible  way. 

This  is  another  amendment,  well  in- 
tentioned,  by  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
I  Mr.  Beall),  dictated  unquestionably  by 
his  home  situation,  of  which  he  has 
spoken  to  me  very  feelingly,  but  is  gen- 
erally designed  to  restrict  and  make  more 
rigid  the  decision  by  a  court. 

Interestingly  enough,  this  question  has 
already  been  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Alexander  against  Holmes. 
Prince  Georges  County  was  desegregated 
at  a  semester  break  in  the  fall  of  1969, 
and  the  Court  ruled  in  that  particular 
case  it  would  not  accept  a  delay,  that  in 
some  other  case  it  may  rule  it  would  ac- 
cept a  delay.  That  ruling  is  subject  to 
review.  If  it  appeared  in  accordance  with 
the  criteria  which  the  Senate  sustains, 
that  it  was  unwise  from  the  educational 
point  of  view  of  the  student  who  was  be- 
ing bused,  or  the  school  to  which  he  was 
going  to  be  bused,  or  unwise  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  health  of  the  stu- 
dent, and  so  forth,  not  to  delay  the  mat- 
ter, the  Court  could  do  so. 

Obviously,  again,  one  would  not  be 
able  to  argue  that  this  is  some  monu- 
mental, earth-shaking  development  akin 
to  what  we  have  been  debating  so  ardu- 
ously in  respect  of  the  Gumey  amend- 
ment, and  so  forth.  But  it  simply  is  an- 
other item  in  taking  away  and  makingk 
more  rigid  the  use  of  this  one  among 
many  tools  in  order  to  effectuate  the  de- 
segregation of  schools. 

For  those  reasons,  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate,  it  seems  to  me.  should  be  true  to 
the  principles  it  espouses,  as  laid  down 
in  the  Scott-Mansfield  compromise,  so- 
called,  a  set  of  principles  which  it  re- 
quires the  Court  to  observe,  and  within 
the  principles,  which  are  broad,  and  al- 
low for  a  particularized  decision  in  given 
cases  by  the  courts.  Within  those  prin- 
ciples, there  is  ample  latitude  for  the 
courts  to  operate  in  given  factual  situa- 
tions. 

I  believe  that  this  is  one  of  a  generic 
group  of  amendments  which  restrict  that 
fiexibility  and  which,  therefore,  run 
counter  to  the  basic  principles  which  the 
Senate  has  so  far  adhered  to  in  respect 
of  the  very  much  debated  issue  of  bus- 
ing— to  wit,  that  busing  is  to  be  one  of  a 
number  of  means  by  which  desegrega- 
tion, which  is  contrary  to  the  Constitu- 
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tion  and  to  the  law,  may  be  corrected, 
that  it  is  to  be  a  flexible  instrument  de- 
pending on  the  imique  facts,  and  that  it 
is  to  be  used  as  sparingly  as  possible. 
These  are  all  the  criteria  set  by  the  Sen- 
ate, but  it  is  not  to  be  confined  in  the 
sense  of  directions,  as  in  this  'case,  by 
the  Senate  as  to  exactly  what  judge  is  to 
give  a  given  set  of  circimistances  but 
within  the  general  guidelines  which  the 
Senate  has  laid  down,  that  the  court 
may  determine  the  applicability  of  the 
law  within  those  principles  to  any  given 
set  of  circumstances. 

So,  Mr.  President,  for  all  of  those  rea- 
sons, I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  would 
reject  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  point  out 
that  at  the  time  the  district  coiu't  in 
Maryland  ordered  the  busing  to  be  im- 
plemented in  Prince  Georges  County, 
Scott-Mansfield  had  been  adopted.  It 
was  of  no  help  to  Prince  Georges  system. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Fed- 
eral district  court  in  the  Prince  Georges 
case  acknowledge  the  plea  for  a  delay  in 
the  implementation  of  the  order  imtil 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  testi- 
mony from  educators  was  strongly  sup- 
portive of  a  delay.  Educators,  with  whom 
I  have  spoken,  feel  quite  strongly  that 
midyear  busing  is  educationally  unsoimd. 
In  my  judgment,  this  is  an  area  that  cries 
out  for  congressional  direction  and 
guidelines.  The  coxirt  in  the  Prince 
Georges  County  case  said  it  has  no  Judi- 
cial discretion  to  postpone  the  guide- 
lines in  implementation  of  the  order.  We 
can  and  should  provide  the  courts  with, 
such  authority.  Indeed,  we  should,  as' 
does  this  amendment,  find  forced  busing 
during  the  course  of  the  school  year  un- 
sound and  imwise. 

It  seems  to  me  that  In  this  case  and  in 
other  cases,  the  court  has  been  asking  for 
some  Congressional  direction  as  to  the 
implementation  of  these  orders.  I  think 
it  is  not  only  logical  but  also  deslraBle 
that  Congress  today  suggest  to  the  court 
that,  above  all,  we  should  do  things  that 
are  both  educationally  sound  and  admin- 
istratively feasible.  The  implementation 
of  a  busing  order  in  the  middle  of  the 
school  year  is  educationally  unsound,  im- 
desirable,  and  administratively  ineCQ- 
cient.  Therefore.  It  is  something  that 
should  be  avoided.  All  we  are  doing  in  this 
amendment  Is  giving  that  kind  of  assist- 
ance to  the  courts,  so  that  they  cannot 
use  tlie  excuse  that  Congress  has  not 
spoken  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  to  state  that  I  think  the 
Senator  has  very  accurately  stated  the 
point  at  Issue,  and  I  would  like  to  Join 
in  that  statement  of  the  point  at  Issue. 

The  question  Is,  Should  the  Senate  go 
beyond  the  general  guidelines  and  should 
it  add  what  I  consider  to  be  a  highly 
specific  direction  which  would  limit  the 
flexibility  of  the  use  of  busing  in  respect 
of  desegregation  in  the  respect  which  the 
Senator  states?  I  believe  that  we  should 
leave  that  question,  case  by  case,  to  the 
courts  and  that  that  Is  the  best  way  for 
the  student  and  the  educational  system. 

Senator  Beall  believes — and  he  will 
correct  me  if  I  am  wrong — that  this  be- 


longs as  one  of  the  ordered  guidelines, 
even  though  it  is  more  specific  than  the 
guidelines  we  have  established  hereto- 
fore. The  Senate  will  be  voting  on  that; 
and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  matter  should  be  left  to  the 
courts,  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  and  will 
reject  the  amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Fdxbright)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  ,  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina (Mr.  HoLLmcs)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellhon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett), 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case)   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  71, 
nays  20,  as  follows: 
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YKAS— 71 

Aiken 

BasUand 

Nelson 

AUen 

Brvln 

Nunn 

Baker 

Fannin 

Packwood 

Bartlett 

Fong 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Goldwater 

Percy 

BeitU 

Orlffln 

Proxmlre 

Bentaen 

Gumey 

Randolph 

B1U« 

Hansen 

Roth 

91den 

Hartke 

Schweiker 

Brock 

Haskell 

Scott, 

Bucklejr 

Hatfield 

WUllamL 

Burdlck 

Helms 

Sparkman 

Byrd. 

Hruska 

Stafford 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Huddleston 

Stennls 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Johnston 

Stevens 

Cannon 

Long 

Stevenson 

Chiles 

Mansfield 

Cook 

Mathlas 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

McdeUan 

Thurmond 

Cranston 

McCIur« 

Tower 

Curtis 

uca«« 

Tunner 

Dole 

McOorera 

WUllams 

Domenlcl 

Montoya 

Young 

Domlnlck 

Moss 

Eagleton 

Muskle 

NATS— 20 

Abourezk 

Javlts 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Kennedy 

PeU 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Riblooff 

Hart 

Mclntyre 

Scott,  Hugh 

Hathaway 

Metcair 

Taft 

Humphrey 

Metzenbaum 

Welcker 

Jackson 

Mondale 

NOT  VOTING- 

-9 

Bellmon 

Church 

HoUlngs 

Bennett 

ru]  bright 

Hughes 

Case 

Gravel 

Inouye 

So  Mr.  Beall's  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 


imous consent  that  Emily  Berlin,  of  my 
stafif,  be  given  privileges  of  the  fioor  dur- 
ing debate  on  the  busing  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  my  colleague  (Mr.  Tunney), 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Bob  Wil- 
son, of  his  staff,  be  granted  privileges 
of  the  floor  during  the  consideration  of 
this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFKTER.  Tlie 
question  now  recurs  on  the  Griffin 
amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  . 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  staff  mem- 
ber, Miss  Lynne  Davis,  may  have  privi- 
leges of  the  floor  during  consideration 
of  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  after 
consulting  with  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing member  (Mr.  Javtts),  I  am  going  to 
make  a  suggestion.  There  are  several 
other  so-called  busing  amendments  to 
be  considered.  There  is  one  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms). 
one  by  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley),  and  one  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervdj)  ,  and  we  want 
to  be  sure,  not  only  that  there  will  be  a 
vote  on  those  amendments,  which  there 
will  be,  but  also  that  time  will  be  avail- 
able for  a  discussion  of  them. 

The  suggestion  Is  that  we  go  now  to 
the  Buckley  amendment,  with  a  10-miu- 
ute  limitation  and  a  vote,  and  then  vote 
on  the  pending  Griffin  amendment  at 
12:30,  or  the  motion  to  table  if  that  mo- 
tion Is  made.  Then,  there  would  be  15 
minutes  before  the  1  o'clock  hour,  which 
could  be  divided  between  Mr.  Ervin  and 
Mr.  Helms. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
discuss  my  amendment  in  10  or  15  min- 
utes. I  would  suggest  that  we  allow  the 
amendments  to  be  presented  and  then 
vote  on  the  amendments  one  after  an- 
other at  1  o'clock. 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  I  will  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  that  I  am  will- 
ing to  do  that.  I  am  willing  to  vote  on 
my  amendment  right  now. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  a  roUcall  wiU  take 
about  15  minutes'  time. 

Mr.  JAVIT8  and  Mr.  BUCKLEY  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  is  there  a 
unanimous -consent  request  pending,  and 
if  so,  what  is  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No,  there 
Is  no  unanlmous-ccKisent  request  pend- 
ing. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No;  I  am  merely  trying 
to  test  the  waters. 

Mr.  BUCTKLEY.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
suggest  that  we  take  the  time  that  Is  left 
and  divide  It  equally  among  the  Members 
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having  amendments  and  then  vote  on  all 
of  them  at  1  o'clock. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  under  the  current  time 
agreement,  a  substitute  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  and  me  is  sched- 
uled at  1  o'clock.  We  have  reduced  the 
time  on  that  from  6  hours  to  4  hour.s.  We 
would  be  glad  to  postpone  taking  up  that 
amendment  by  an  hour  or  2  hours  if  it 
would  suit  the  needs  or  desires  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  allow  time  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin).  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  1  o'clock  agreement 
with  respect  to  busing  amendments  to- 
day be  extended  to  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  would  have 
to  object  to  that.  Based  on  a  firm  agree- 
ment on  time,  I  have  made  commitments 
that  just  would  make  it  impossible  for 
me  to  be  here  at  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  ready  to  yield 
back  my  time  and  vote  on  my  amend- 
ment now. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Why  not  take  the 
suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ehvin),  starting  at  1 
o'clock,  and  then  vote  one,  two,  three, 
and  four? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  believe  we  should 
accommodate  Senators  who  counted  on 
the  1  o'clock  time.  I  approached  the 
leadership  myself  in  the  effort  to  get  an 
extra  hour  or  two.  and  was  turned  down, 
for  reasons  which  are  now  obvious. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina's suggestion  is  the  one  that  should 
be  followed,  in  fairness  to  all  Senators, 
but  I  believe  with  respect  to  the  crucial 
amendment,  what  I  call  "Revisiting 
Gurney."  or  the  Griffin  amendment,  as 
he  calls  it.  that  should  be  the  first  vote,  so 
that  Senators,  like  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  who  has  to  get  away, 
may  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  time  that  will  be 
required  to  vote  is  15  minutes,  whether 
the  roUcall  is  called  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, so  we  are  taking  the  same  amount 
of  time  that  would  be  available  for  de- 
bate. I  would  agree  if  we  could  vote  on 
the  pending  amendment  at  12:30.  Would 
that  be  possible? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  "That  would  be  agreeable 
to  me.  It  would  be  agreeable  to  me  to 
vote  on  the  pending  aunendment  at  12 :30. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  And  I  will  make  the 
rest  of  the  time  available  under  my 
amendment  to  other  Senators. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  that  would  leave  me 
two  and  a  half  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  We  will  make  all  the 
time  left  available. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  want  all  the 
time,  but  I  want  time  to  explain  it.  I 
think  the  amendment  is  crucial  because 
it  says  there  shall  be  no  busing  for  the 
purpose  of  changing  the  racial  composi- 
tion of  any  school  anywhere.  I  think  we 
should  face  the  issue  and  be  done  with 
it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
willing  to  yield  back  the  time  on  this  side 
if  the  other  side  is  willing  to  yield  back 
its  time,  and  we  will  go  to  a  vote  on 
it. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
willing  to  yield  back  the  time.  We  need  to 
explain  it.  It  took  all  day  yesterday,  and 
all  of  a  sudden  we  are  going  to  deal  with 
it  in  a  minute  now.  It  is  not  fair.  I  object 
if  it  is  a  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  pailia- 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
fi<  or  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  How  much  time  has  been 
set  aside  lor  the  discussion  of  the  Grif- 
fin amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  now  has  about  5 
minutes  on  the  Griffin  amendment,  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  about 
22  minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  If  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  were  to  yield  back  his  time, 
could  we  assume  that  we  would  vote  in 
22  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
a  reasonable  assumption — as  reasonable 
as  any  assumption  could  be  here. 

Mr.  JAVTTS  and  Mr.  ERVIN  addressed 
the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  accommodate  all  Senators — and  I 
must  say  the  answer  of  the  Chair  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  not  absolutely 
correct 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  realizes  that  he  had  a  little  lee- 
way in  answering. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  have  no  desire  to  de- 
lay or  play  games  with  the  1  o'clock  hour. 
I  think  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  was 
the  best,  and,  as  modified  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  ,  to  vote 
on  his  amendment  at  12:30,  and  then 
proceed  to  take  up  whatever  additional 
time  there  may  be  in  discussion,  and 
then  vote  on  the  amendments  of  Sena- 
tor Ervin,  Senator  Buckley,  and  Sena- 
tor Helms  at  1  o'clock.  I  think  that 
would  be  the  best  solution;  but  if  there 
is  objection  to  that,  of  course,  it  cannot 
be  done  and  we  will  have  to  take  our 
chances. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
agree  to  that.  Is  it  in  the  form  of  a 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  would  like  to  know  If 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin)  is  agreeable  to  that. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
that  In  the  form  of  a  unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  if  I  could 
get  a  vote  pretty  quickly,  I  would  agree 
to  5  minutes  to  a  side  on  my  amendment 
and  be  done  with  It,  If  I  could  have  my 
amendment  called  up  after  the  Buckley 
amendment.  My  amendment  is  very 
simple. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin)  desire  his  amendment  to  stand  In 
the  place  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  at  this 
stage?  Is  that  his  desire? 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
mean  to  displace  his  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Prwident,  that  is 
what  it  would  have  to  do. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
•  Mr.  Buckley)  wanted  to  go  ahead  and 
present  an  amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  will  the  Senator  allow 
us  to  reach  an  agreement  to  vote  on  the 
amendment  at  12:30?  Once  we  got  that 
agreement,  the  Senator  could  have  all 
the  time  he  wants. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  only  15  minutes.  Why  not  let  the 
time  continue  to  run  on  the  Griffin 
amendment  and  let  the  vote  occur  on  the 
Griffin  amendment  when  the  time  ex- 
pires? That  would  leave  almost  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  in  which  to  debate 
the  other  amendments  prior  to  1  o'clock. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5 
minute.s. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  we  have  heard  enough  now  to  know 
that  this  situation  will  work  out  and 
that  we  need  not  be  concerned  that  any 
Senator  will  be  shut  out.  We  have  no  de- 
sire to  do  that.  I  will  do  everything  that 
I  can  do  to  see  that  that  does  not  happen. 
The  proposition  we  are  faced  with  this 
morning  Is  In  regard  to  the  relntroduc- 
tion  of  the  Gumey  amendment  with  the 
so-called  reopener  clause  excluded.  "That 
is  the  only  difference  between  the  Gur- 
ney amendment  as  It  was  last  night  when 
the  Senate  tabled  it  and  as  It  is  today. 

"The  reopener  clause  was  certainly  one 
of  the  very  serious  matters  which  we  op- 
posed. However,  the  amendment  is  none- 
theless a  vitiating  amendment  to  the 
whole  concept  of  school  desegregation  In 
terms  of  the  use  of  a  particular  way,  one 
of  many,  in  which  school  desegregation 
may  be  dealt  with. 
Mr.  President,  may  I  have  order? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "The  Chair 
advises  Senators  that  we  must  have  or- 
der, so  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
can  be  granted  the  courtesy  he  is  en- 
titled to,  and  so  that  he  may  be  heard. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  had 
understood  it.  the  vote  of  the  Senate  last 
night  on  the  Gumey  amendment  was  in- 
tended to  sustain  Its  previous  position 
which,  in  my  judgment,  is  most  states- 
manlike and  sound.  "That  was  the  view 
last  night  respecting  the  Scott-Mans- 
field compromise  which  gives  clear  guide- 
lines to  the  court  with  respect  to  the 
health  of  the  child,  the  educational  abil- 
ity of  the  child,  and  the  educational  sit- 
uation in  the  school  to  which  the  child 
would  be  bused. 

Then,  we  had  added  to  that  the  Bayh 
amendment,  which  dealt  with  buses 
crossing  from  one  educational  district  to 
another.  Now  we  have  the  Beall  amend- 
ment, which  deals  with  the  nonoperative 
character  of  an  order  during  the  school 
year. 

If  we  adopt  the  Gumey  amendment, 
even  as  amended,  we  would  go  far  be- 
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yond  that  kind  of  restriction;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, we  would  be  dealing  with  the  mat- 
ter of  the  so-called  next  door  school,  the 
neighborhood  school. 

It  was  very  interesting  to  me,  as  I 
listened  to  yesterdaj''s  discussion,  that 
no  Senator  mentioned  the  fact  that  for 
years,  ever  since  the  end  or  toward  the 
end  of  the  19th  century,  black  children 
were  bused  right  by  the  doors  of  their 
neighborhood  schools.  This  was  one  of 
the  worst  features  that  brought  about 
the  Brown  against  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion decision.  It  was  revolting  to  see, 
because  it  has  been  demonstrated  and 
pointed  out  time  and  time  again  that  40 
percent  of  the  schoolchildren  are  being 
bused  now.  It  goes  on  all  the  time. 

Therefore,  in  summation,  the  striking 
out  of  the  reopener  clause  is  good.  We 
do  not  oppose  it.  We  welcome  it.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  oppose  it.  However,  the 
viciousness  of  the  amendment  persists, 
and  that  is  it.  This  is  no  remedy.  This  is 
one  possible  tool.  It  is  a  concept.  It  is 
no  remedy.  In  some  cases,  no  remedy  is 
possible.  We  have  already  cited  it  as  a 
most  reasonable  groimd. 

In  addition,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
coiui^  coiild  possibly  accept  the  Gumey 
amendment  as  being  constitutional. 
Again,  this  makes  for  a  bitter  confronta- 
tion between  the  court  and  Congress, 
which  we  have  successfully  avoided  in 
terms  of  the  Scott-Mansfield  compro- 
mise. 

Finally,  there  is  one  other  change 
which  was  made  by  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin) ,  and  that  is  to  strike  out  the  separa- 
bility clause,  so  that  the  confrontation 
between  the  court  and  Congress  is  even 
more  precisely  pinpointed.  The  fact  Is 
that  we  now  have  good  stated  guidelines 
which  the  States  can  accept  and  work 
on.  So  we  should  not  disturb  that  sit- 
uation. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  Senator  from  New  York  able  to  yield 
me  2  minutes  at  this  time? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  wiU  be  all 
right.  I  will  be  glad  to  follow  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  an- 
nounce for  the  benefit  of  other  Senators 
who  are  waiting  with  amendments  that 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota;  and  that  will 
close  our  debate. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  I  spoke  at 
great  length  on  the  Gumey  amendment. 
The  Senate  took  action  on  that  amend- 
ment, and  by  a  very  close  vote  that 
amendment  was  rejected.  We  now  have 
presented  to  us  practically  the  same 
amendment  we  had  yesterday  with  the 
exception  of  the  reopener  clause,  which 
I  must  admit  was  a  very  important  part 
of  the  Gumey  amendment. 
Mr.  President,  the  Gumey  amendment 


was  objectionable  for  many  reasons.  Al- 
though the  reopener  clause  has  been  de- 
leted, the  revised  Gumey  amendment 
now  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Griffin)  remains  objection- 
able. It  is  still  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
cynical  attempt  to  circumvent  the  law 
of  the  coimtry  and  to  bring  about  a  con- 
stitutional confrontation. 

We  are  within  a  day  of  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  the  Brown  decision.  I  shall 
read  a  statement  which  was  issued  by 
Mr.  George  Meany,  the  head  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  relative  to  this  anniversary.  I  think 
it  is  appropriate  at  this  time. 

I  could  continue  to  discuss  the  indi- 
vidual sections  of  this  amendment,  but 
I  believe  that  my  remarks  yesterday  cov- 
ered them  thoroughly.  And  I  think  that 
the  Senate  is  well  aware  of  the  meaning 
and  the  import  of  the  Griffin  amendment 
which,  as  I  have  said,  is  the  Gurney 
amendment  with  just  one  major  excep- 
tion. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  show  what 
Americans  and  the  labor  unions  think 
about  this  amendment  and  about  the 
progress  which  the  Nation  has  made 
since  the  Brown  decision  was  handed 
down  in  1954. 
Mr.  Meany  says: 

The  benchmark  of  the  struggle  for  equality 
of  opportunity  In  the  United  States  was  the 
May  17.  1954  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  In  the  case  of  Brown  v.  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Topeka,  Kansas. 

That  decision,  which  discarded  the  Infa- 
mous doctrine  of  separate  but  equal  that  had 
prevailed  since  1897,  was  hailed  by  the  Ameri- 
can labor  movement.  Indeed  both  the  APL 
and  the  CIO,  then  separate  organizations, 
had  filed  amicus  briefs  with  the  Court  urging 
that  It  declare  once  and  for  all  that  segrega- 
tion by  race  was  Inherently  unequal. 

As  we  mark  the  20th  anniversary  of  that 
momentous  decision,  it  Is  a  time  for  a  na- 
tional assessment  of  Its  impact.  Frankly,  we 
are  not  happy  with  what  we  see. 

There  has.  of  course,  been  tremendous 
progress  In  many  fields,  as  evidenced  by  the 
achievement  of  Blacks  and  other  minorities 
In  the  areas  of  bousing,  employment  and  In 
the  poUtlcal  life  of  the  country. 

Yet,  many  of  our  fellow  Americans  remain, 
to  a  large  extent,  in  the  vicious  cycle  of  sub- 
standard housing,  education  and  employ- 
ment. 

The  AFL-CIO.  having  recognized  the  seri- 
ous problems  inherent  In  closing  the  gap  be- 
tween majority  and  minority  groups  In  Amer- 
ican education  has  consistently  fought  for 
progressive  legislation  and  adequate  funds  to 
do  the  Job. 

There  has  been  twenty  years  of  acrimonious 
delay,  haggling  and  distortion  of  fact  in 
America's  experience  with  school  desegrega- 
tion. Throughout  It  all.  one  fact  Is  clear: 
chUdren  generally  learn  better  when  attend- 
ing an  Integrated  school — especially  when 
school  administrators,  teachers  and  parents 
cooperate  In  the  development  of  the  proper 
environment  conducive  to  learning. 

While  we  don't  like  It,  we  must  recognize 
the  fact  that  some  schools  will  remain  pre- 
dominantly Black  or  White  for  some  time  to 
come.  In  those  Instances,  there  must  be  added 
effort  and  necessary  funds  to  raise  the  stand- 
ards and  quality  of  education  for  those  chil- 
dren who  are  denied  an  equal  opportunity  to 
a  decent  education. 

So  we  will  remain  In  the  flght  until  the  Job 
is  completed.  We  wUl  not  retreat  from  the 
progressive  steps  enacted  by  the  89th  Con- 
gress. We  will  not  Join  those  who  attempt  to 
stampede  the  American  people  into  retrogres- 


sive steps  surrounding  the  controversial  Issue 
of  busing. 

It  Is  sad  to  realize,  on  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  Brown  decision,  how  much  more  re- 
mains to  be  done. 

But  no  matter  how  long  the  struggle,  the 
APLr-CIO  will  continue  its  efforts  to  get  this 
major  American  dilemma  behind  us.  So  long 
as  one  child  is  denied  quality  education  be- 
cause of  race,  the  American  labor  movement 
cannot  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  American  labor 
speaking  to  this  Nation.  And  we  here  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  are  called 
upon,  two  decades  after  the  Brown  de- 
cision, to  accept  an  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  which 
would  put  us  back  practically  20  years 
to  the  time  of  the  Brown  decision  in  1954. 
Progress  has  been  made  in  this  coun- 
try. It  has  been  slow,  and  it  has  been 
painful,  but  certahily  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  can  be  no  less  concerned 
about  the  integration  of  public  schools 
than  is  the  head  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

Having  understood  its  significance,  I 
think  it  Is  incumbent  upon  us  to  reject 
this  amendment.  I  think  it  is  time  that 
we  stopped  playing  politics  with  the  lives 
of  black  and  white  children  in  this  coun- 
try. 

This  amendment  Is  nothing  but  raw 
political  expediency,  and  we  know  it. 
There  Is  not  a  man  in  this  U.S.  Senate 
who  does  not  understand  what  Is  at 
stake  here. 

Look  at  what  happened  when  the  Bayh 
amendment  was  introduced  yesterday. 
That  amendment  Is  wrong,  morally  as 
well  as  legally,  but  we  saw  how  Members 
of  the  Senate  flocked  to  get  on  that 
amendment — the  same  Members  of  the 
Senate  who,  just  a  few  minutes  before, 
had  voted  against  It.  If  that  is  not  politi- 
cal expediency  at  its  worst,  what  is  it? 

And  now  the  junior  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  again  offering  a  politically 
expedient  amendment,  because  he  be- 
lieves that  some  of  our  Members  want 
to  get  in  under  the  umbrella  because  of 
the  emotional  issue  that  has  been  pre- 
sented to  this  country. 

"How  long?"  I  ask. 

John  Adams,  in  a  similar  state  of  ex- 
asperation, once  asked,  "Is  anyone  there? 
Is  anyone  listening?" 

I  ask  today.  May  16,  1974,  "Is  anyone 
there?  Is  anyone  listening?  Or  is  the  U.S. 
Senate  going  to  embarrass  itself  and  this 
Nation  by  lacking  political  courage,  by 
lacking  the  courage  the  people  elected  it 
to  have?" 

We  talk  about  the  executive  branch 
usurping  our  powers.  Perhaps  they  should 
usurp  our  powers,  because  we  have  given 
them  up.  We  have  abdicated.  As  Senators 
have  not  shown  the  backbone,  the  cour- 
age, and  the  strength  expected  and  de- 
manded of  us. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  a  sad  day  if  this 
Griffin  amendment  is  adopted  by  the 
U.S.  Senate,  and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
reject  it. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Mirmesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts yesterday  gave  us  a  disserta- 
tion on  the  whole  subject  of  civil  rights 
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laws  as  they  relate  to  desegregation  in 
our  school  systems.  We  are  indebted  to 
him.  It  was  a  masterful  presentation, 
and  it  was  a  historic  document. 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  to  go  into  the 
legal  aspects  or  the  court  decisions.  But 
10  years  ago,  we  were  embattled,  in  this 
body,  over  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
I  was  privileged  to  be  floor  leader  in  that 
debate.  The  passage  of  that  legislation 
was  a  historic  landmark  toward  the 
achievement  of  equal  opportunity  in  this 
country.  We  were  years  late  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  goal,  but  finally  we 
were  able,  in  the  latter  part  of  June  of 
that  year,  to  defeat  a  filibuster  and  break 
through  and  pass  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant legislation  in  the  history  of  the 
American  Congress. 

What  is  needed  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  is  not  quibbling  over  a  par- 
ticular court  decision  or  interpretation  of 
the  law,  but  the  setting  of  a  standard 
around  which  good  people  can  rally. 

We  have  made  progress,  as  has  been 
said,  in  the  area  of  desegregation.  We 
have  made  progress  in  schooling.  We 
have  made  progress  in  educational  op- 
portunity. And  we  have  made  It  by 
consistent,  persistent  efforts  in  desegre- 
gating schools  and  bringing  together  our 
young  people. 

To  do  anything  that  would  permit  us 
to  take  one  step  backward  would  be  un- 
forgivable. We  have  all  this  pontifica- 
tlon  about  moral  leadership;  and  then 
when  the  chips  are  down  we  nm  away 
from  it.  When  it  gets  difficult,  we  have 
rationalizations.  When  there  is  a  par- 
ticular problem  in  our  respective  juris- 
dictions, we  find  ways  to  walk  away. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  not  answer  the 
problems  of  education  easily.  They  may 
never  all  be  answered.  We  will  not  an- 
swer the  problems  of  desegregation  of 
the  American  society  strictly  through  the 
school  system.  The  whole  structure  of 
America  needs  to  be  reexamined,  includ- 
ing the  housing  patterns  of  this  Nation, 
and  the  employment  patterns  of  this  Na- 
tion. But  I  want  the  Senate  to  know 
there  are  22  million  or  more  black  citi- 
zens in  America,  and  if  we  do  not  have 
their  faith,  trust,  and  confidence,  If  they 
cannot  believe  in  this  system,  then  we 
are  through  as  a  great  power  and  as  a 
nation  worthy  of  being  called  a  democ- 
racy. 

All  the  money  that  we  are  going  to  ap- 
oropriate  here  for  national  defense,  all 
that  we  are  going  to  do  in  terms  of  see- 
ing whether  something  has  been  wrong 
In  the  executive  branch — all  of  it  will  be 
nothing  if  we  cannot  restore  or  at  least 
bring  about  faith  and  confidence  on  the 
part  of  people  in  America  who  have  been 
here  as  long  as  any  white  man,  and  bring 
them  fully  into  the  system  of  our  social 
order.  I  strongly  oppose  this  amendment, 
and  I  opposed  the  other  antibuslng 
amendments,  because  every  one  of  them 
is  filled  with  political  and  legal  trickery. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  York  yield  further  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield  him  another  min- 
ute. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 


peat, I  oppose  the  amendments  even 
when  they  look  good,  because  they  are 
open  hunting  ground  for  lawyers  and 
others  to  try  to  stop  the  progress  which 
we  have  been  making. 

Progress  does  not  come  easily.  Progress 
is  sometimes  unruly.  Progress  at  times 
causes  great  discomfort  for  some;  but  the 
degree  of  discomfort  that  the  blacks  of 
this  coiuitry  have  had  to  survive  and  suf- 
fer for  two  centuries  no  white  man  can 
say  he  has  equaled. 

I  have  been  in  the  front  lines  of  civil 
rights  battles  all  of  my  public  life,  and  I 
am  not  ready,  at  this  time  of  my  life,  to 
step  backward  1  single  inch^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  the  Senator's  1  ad- 
ditional minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  need  any 
more. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  assistant 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
vote  occur  on  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Griffin  at  the  hour  of  12:15  pjn.  today; 
that  immediately  following  the  vote  on 
the  amendment  by  Mr.  Griffin,  Mr. 
Ervin  be  recognized  on  his  amendment, 
that  there  be  a  10-minute  limitation 
thereon  to  be  equally  divided;  immedi- 
ately after  the  running  of  the  time  on  the 
Ervin  amendment,  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  be  recog- 
nized to  call  up  his  amendment  on  which 
there  be  a  10-minute  limitation,  to  be 
equally  divided;  that  immeciiately  after 
that,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley)  be  recognized  to  call  up  his 
amendment,  which  is  a  busing  amend- 
ment, and  that  there  be  a  10-minute  time 
limitation  on  that  amendment,  to  be 
equally  divided. 

Furthermore,  that  at  1  p.m.,  according 
to  the  previous  agreement,  votes  start 
running  back  to  back  on  the  Ervin,  the 
Helms,  and  the  Buckley  amendments, 
with  a  10-minute  limitation  on  each  of 
those  back-to-back  roUcall.  votes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
little  problem,  since  the  Senator  has 
asked  me  about  this,  and  he  has  rep- 
resented it  exactly  to  the  Senate,  I  have 
had  word  from  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  asking  for  an  addi- 
tional 15-minute  indulgence.  Therefore 
I  make  this  suggestion  in  the  hope  that 
Senators  can  accommodate  to  it,  to  have 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervxn)  discussed 
from  12:15  to  12:30  and  then  have  the 
vote  on  the  Griffin  amendment  and  then 
the  vote  on  the  Ervin  amendment  im- 
mediately to  follow  the  Griffin  amend- 
ment. That  will  not  disturb  anything,  as 
we  go  right  on  to  the  others.  So,  if  that 
takes  up  a  little  more  time,  perhaps  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  Ervin)  would  be  kind  enough 
to  debate  his  amendment  between  12:15 
and  12:30  and  then  have  a  vote  on  it  at 
1  o'clock. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  appreciate  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  but 
I  have  some  people  who  want  to  be  here 
at  1  o'clock  who  want  to  support  my 
amendment  and  for  that  reason  I  will  be 
willing  if  we  could  vote  on  my  amend- 


ment now  and  just  take  5  minutes.  It  is 
a  very  simple  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Can  we  vote  then,  first,  on 
Senator  Ervin's  amendment?  Say  he 
started  at  12:15  and  finished  at  12:25 
and  then  vote  on  the  Ervin  amendment. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  could 
not  accept  that.  I  would  be  willing  to  al- 
low us  to  vote  now  on  the  Ervin  amend- 
ment but  I  certainly  could  not  agree  to 
go  beyond  12:30  to  have  a  vote  on"  my 
amendment.  I  am  ready  now. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  would  be  satisfac- 
tory. Just  give  us  5  minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  would  be  agreeable 
to  me,  provided  I  can  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart). 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  object.  The  Senator -from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  wants  to  be  here  for 
the  votes  on  the  Ervin  and  Griffin 
amendments,  but  unfortunately,  his  car 
has  broken  down  and  he  will  not  be  here 
until  between  12:15  and  12:30.  So  if  we 
cannot  do  any  better  than  what  has  been 
proposed,  I  would  want  to  stay  as  we  are, 
rather  than  having  the  Ervin  amend- 
ment voted  on  at  this  time,  and  having 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case) 
unable  to  cast  his  votes  on  these  impor- 
tant amendments. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, was  there  p.ny  objection  to  my 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  will  ob- 
ject imless  it  is  modified  to  make  the 
Griffin  vote  at  12:30. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
tlien  may  I  propose  the  following  unani- 
mous-consent request: 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  vote  occur  on  the  amend- 
ment— I  am  going  to  have  to  have  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  now — I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  the  hour  of  12:15 
p.m.  today,  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
Mr.  Ervin,  be  recognized  to  call  up  his 

amendment 

Mr.   ERVIN.   North  Carolina,  please. 
(Laughter.! 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (continuing). 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin)  be  recognized  to  call  up  his 
amendment  at  12:15  p.m.  today;  that 
there  be  a  15-minute  time  limitation 
sdlotted  for  debate  on  that  amendment, 
10  minutes  to  Senator  Ervin  and  5  min- 
utes to  Senator  Pell;  that  at  12:30  p.m. 
the  vote  occur  on  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  iMr.  Griffin); 
tliat  immediately  after  the  vote  on  the 
Griffin  amendment  the  vote  occur  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  ;  that  there  be  a 
10-minute  rollcall  vote  on  the  Ervin 
amendment,  with  the  warning  Ijells  to 
be  sounded  after  the  first  2V2  minutes: 
that  following  dispositicm  of  the  Ervin 
amendment,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  then  be  recognized 
to  call  up  his  amendment,  and  that  he 
be  allotted  half  the  remaining  time  be- 
fore 1  o'clock;  and  that  upon  disposition 
of  half  the  remaining  time,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  be  rec- 
ognized to  call  up  his  amendment;  and 
that  at  1  o'clock,  votes  occur,  back  to 
back,  on  the  Helms  amendment  and  the 
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Buckley   amendment,   with   10   minutes 
for  each  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  satisfactory  to 
me,  provided  I  do  not  waive  the  right  to 
tabling  motions,  which  I  do  not  wish 
to  do. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  am  presently  trying 
to  explore  where  the  Helms  amendment 
goes.  I  have  not  yet  made  up  my  mind 
whether  to  offer  a  substitute  which  will 
probably  take  only  2  or  3  minutes  to  dis- 
cuss; but  until  I  have  a  chance  to  make 
tliat  decision,  or  unless  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  'Mr.  Robert 
C.  Btrd)  wants  to  give  me  2  minutes  to 
offer  the  substitute.  In  the  event  I  feel 
that  it  is  necessary,  then  I  would  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  well.  I 
modify  the  request  accordingly,  and  ask 
that  if  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh  )  wishes  to  offer  a  substitute  to  the 
Helms  amendment,  that  he.  Mr.  Bayh, 
be  allotted  2  minutes  at  that  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  cannot  give  up  the 
right  to  move  to  table  or  to  move  amend- 
ments to  amendments  without  debate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  modify  my  request  to  protect  the  Sen- 
ator's right  to  move  to  table. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  also  to  amend  with- 
out debate. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Yes. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  imanimous-consent  request 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  ? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Wyoming  will  state  It. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  In  the  event  that 
amendments  are  made  to  amendments, 
or  a  motion  to  table  is  made  and,  assimi- 
ing  that  rollcall  votes  are  asked  for  on 
each  of  these  procedures,  what  effect  will 
that  have  on  the  time  limitation  on 
which  earlier  agreements  have  already 
been  made? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  would  have 
the  effect  of  probably  pushing  the  1 
o'clock  time  back  a  bit.  but  not  a  great 
deal. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
whether  I  might  ask  the  Senator  from 
New  York — of  course  reserving  the  right 
to  move  to  table  Is  understandable,  but 
would  not  he  agree  that  offering  amend- 
ments to  amendments  without  any  ad- 
vance indication  whatsoever  would  be 
rather  an  awkward  situation  for  the  Sen- 
ate? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No:  because  I  have  been 
asked  by  other  Members  to  protect  their 
rights  and  I  must  do  so.  Let  us  remem- 
ber that  we  did  not  expect  the  Ervln 
amendment  to  be  here. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  We  have  been  debat- 
ing it  all  morning. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  But  we  did  not  have  it 
at  10  o'clock  this  morning,  so  I  do  not 
think  we  can  be  charged  there. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Right. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 


minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan 

(Mr.  Hart)  . 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  the  time 
that  has  elapsed  where  efforts  were  made 
to  negotiate  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, the  spirit  which  had  persuaded  me, 
after  listening  to  the  eloquent  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey >.  to  ask  for  these 
2  minutes,  has  somewhat  subsided. 

However.  I  still  rise  to  make  my  basic 
point,  and  that  is  that  Senators  Brooke 
and  Humphrey  drew  a  clearer  and  more 
vivid  picture  than  we  normally  paint 
with  respect  to  the  motivation  behind 
votes  and  amendments. 

I  am  glad  that  they  did.  Anyone  from 
Michigan  knows  that  this  is  not  a  politi- 
cally easy  set  of  votes,  including  the  dis- 
tinguished Vice  President  now  in  the 
chair.  The  reason  we  have  a  Constitu- 
tion is  to  insure  that  not  always  must 
we  do  or  even  are  we  permitted  to  do  that 
which  at  the  moment  may  be  popular. 
Each  of  us  here  took  an  oath  to  support 
that  document.  Some  of  these  amend- 
ments, including  the  one  offered  by  my 
colleague,  are  dead  wrong  in  terms  of 
what  the  Constitution  says  we  may  or 
may  not  do. 

I  am  glad  that  the  distingxxished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke) 
made  that  clear.  I  am  sdso  glad  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  made  clear  that  if, 
after  all  these  years  of  lecturing  black 
Americans  to  stay  within  the  system  and 
play  by  the  rules,  and  now  that  they 
have  won  within  the  rules,  we  are  going 
to  change  the  rules — again,  that  will 
mean  real  trouble.  Worse,  we  do  violence 
to  the  Constitution  in  making  the  new 
rules. 

Finally.  If  all  the  people  of  America 
could  be  persuaded  to  another  effort — to 
direct  the  energy  we  are  giving  to  this 
effort  to  stop  busing — to  making  it  work 
a  better  America  would  result. 

When  a  court  concluded  some  busing 
is  required  to  protect  a  constitutional 
right.  I  would  hope  the  leaders  In  that 
community  would  direct  their  energy  to 
"making  it  work" — not  feeding  fires  of 
disruption.  We  in  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  have  that  same  obliga- 
tion. It  has  no  relation  to  whether  or 
not  it  is  popular. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  yield  the  remaining  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  for  never  have  either  of 
them  failed  to  take  a  stand  on  the  moral 
issues  of  the  day.  I  think  that  is  im- 
portant. That  is  why  we  are  elected.  I 
do  not  think  we  are  elected  merely  to 
mouth  the  sentiments  that  we  read  in 
the  polls  that  are  taken. 

I  believe  we  have  responsibility  to  lead 
and  to  Inform  and  to  educate  the  public. 
I  certainly  do  not  think  my  Senate  seat 
is  worth  a  compromise  of  my  principles 
on  any  moral  issue  facing  this  Nation.  I 


would  rather  give  up  my  Senate  seat 
than  to  compromise  those  principles. 

We  thought  that  we  did  not  have  time 
to  get  into  all  the  issues  involved  in  the 
amendment  now  before  the  Senate.  We 
thought  it  best  to  appeal  to  the  few  Sen- 
ators who  are  here  listening  to  this  de- 
bate—a very  important  debate,  I  should 
say — on  the  basis  of  constitutionality, 
legality,  and  morality.  But  I  just  want 
to  discuss  a  matter  that  is  still  left  in 
this  amendment — most  of  the  objection- 
able matters  are  still  left  in  this  amend- 
ment— and  that  pertains 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hansen).  All  the  time  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  on  the  amendment  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  2  minutes  on  the 
bill  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  has  to  do  with  the 
payment  of  attorneys'  fees.  It  says: 

The  prevaUlng  party  In  any  action  under 
the  act  may,  at  the  court's  discretion,  request 
a  reasonable  attorneys'  fee  as  part  of  the 
cost. 

That  provision  might  seem  very  sim- 
ple, but  what  does  it  mean?  There  Is  no 
doubt  of  the  consequences  of  such  a  pro- 
vision. It  strikes  at  the  very  foundation 
of  American  justice  by  Intimidating  and 
deterring  the  poor  from  asserting  the 
constitutional  rights  of  theh:  children. 
How  many  poor  black  mothers — or  white 
mothers — could  afford  attorneys'  fees  in 
a  case  where  they  wanted  to  raise  an  ob- 
jection to  the  segregation  of  their 
children? 

The  authors  pulled  out  all  stops  in  the 
proposed  amendment.  They  tried  to 
cover  all  areas,  to  make  sure  that  busing 
could  not  be  used  as  an  effective,  reason- 
able, and  limited  tool  to  desegregate  pub- 
lic schools  in  this  country.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable to  me  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  in  1974,  should  be  debat- 
ing this  issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  1  minute 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  this  min- 
ute only  to  point  out  one  thing  that, 
it  seems  to  me,  has  not  been  said. 

It  is  interesting  to  me,  and  it  should 
be  interesting  to  the  coimtry,  that  so 
many  of  the  antibuslng  Senators  are 
themselves  deep  believers  in  conserva- 
tive stability  for  this  country.  Yet,  I 
know  of  no  single  swjt  that  could  more 
jar  that  stability  that  reversing  ourselves 
in  this  particular  matter  from  the  decent 
and  wise  principles  of  the  Scott-Mans- 
field compromise.  That  is  Indicated  by 
the  passion  that  Senator  Brooke  has 
thrown  into  this  debate.  I  hope  very 
much  that  my  colleagues  will  think  about 
that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Presdent.  I  can 
only  repeat  what  a  distinguished  Ameri- 
can general  said  at  Bastogne  when  he 
was  asked  to  surrender.  He  said,  "Nuts." 
That  is  what  I  say. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  move  to  table 
the  Griffin  amendment.  At  what  point 
will  that  be  in  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  make  the  motion  at  this  time. 
That  is  the  pending  question.  However, 
we  have  an  agreement  to  move  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Ervin  amendment. 
The  Senator  may  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  make  his  tabling  motion  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  willing  to  make  it 
now  or  at  12:30 — whatever  the  Parlia- 
mentarian says. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What- 
ever the  Senator  desires. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  will  make  it  at  12:30. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)   will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  an  appropriately 
numbered  new  title  and  an  appropriately 
numbered  new  section  reading  as  follows: 

"No  court  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  make  or  enter  any  decree, 
judgment,  or  order  requiring  the  public 
school  authorities  of  any  State  or  any  politi- 
cal subdivision  of  any  State  to  transport  pub- 
lic school  students  from  one  school  to  an- 
other school,  or  from  one  district  to  another 
district,  or  from  one  place  to  another  place 
for  the  purpose  of  altering  the  racial  com- 
position of  the  student  body  at  any  public 
school:  Provided,  however,  That  this  pro- 
vision shall  not  apply  to  the  Supreme  Coxirt 
when  acting  within  the  scope  of  Its  original 
jurisdiction." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York,  in  opposing  the  amend- 
ment I  offered  yesterday,  stated  that  it 
was  unconstitutional,  I  refer  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case 
of  United  States  v.  Klein,  80  U.S.  128. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  portion 
of  the  disciission  of  this  case  in  the  1972 
edition  of  the  "Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Revised  and  Anno- 
tated," appearing  on  pages  758  and  759, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Another  Reconstruction  Congress  attempt 
to  curb  the  judiciary  failed  in  United  States 
V.  Klein,  In  which  a  statute  couched  In  Juris- 
dictional terms  which  attempted  to  set  aside 
both  the  effect  of  a  presidential  pardon  and 
the  judicial  effectuation  of  such  a  pardon  was 
voided.  The  statute  declared  that  no  pardon 
was  to  be  admissible  in  evidence  in  support 
of  any  claim  against  the  United  States  In 
the  Court  of  Claims  for  the  return  of  con- 
fiscated property  of  Confederi  tes  nor.  If  al- 
ready put  In  evidence  In  a  pending  case, 
should  it  be  considered  or;  behalf  of  the 
claimant  by  the  Court  of  C  1ms  or  by  the 
Supreme  Court  on  appeal.  oof  of  loyalty 
was  required  to  be  made  a  ordlng  to  pro- 
v'slons  of  certain  congressi<'.ial  enactments 
and  when  Judgment  had  already  been  ren- 
dered on  other  proof  of  loyalty  the  Supreme 
Court  on  appeal  should  have  no  further  Ju- 
risdiction and  should  dismiss  for  want  of  ju- 
risdiction. Moreover,  it  was  provided  that  the 
recitation  In  any  pardon  which  had  been  re- 
ceived that  the  claimant  had  taken  part  In 
the  rebellion  was  to  be  taken  as  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  claimant  had  been  disloyal 
and  was  not  entitled  to  regain  his  property. 


The  Court  began  by  reaffirming  that  Con- 
gress controlled  the  existence  of  the  inferior 
federal  courts  and  the  jurisdiction  vested  in 
them  and  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  "But  the  language  of  this 
provision  shows  plainly  that  It  does  not  In- 
tend to  withhold  appellate  Jurisdiction  ex- 
cept as  a  means  to  an  end.  ...  It  is  evident 
.  .  .  that  the  denial  of  Jurisdiction  to  this 
court,  as  well  as  to  the  Court  of  Claims,  Is 
founded  solely  on  the  application  of  a  rule 
of  decision,  In  causes  pending,  prescribed  by 
Congress.  The  Court  has  Jurisdiction  of  the 
cause  to  a  given  point;  but  when  it  ascertains 
that  a  certain  state  of  things  exists,  ite  Juris- 
diction is  to  cease  and  it  is  required  to  dis- 
miss the  cause  for  want  of  Jurisdiction. 

"It  seems  to  us  that  this  is  not  an  exercise 
of  the  acknowledged  power  of  Congress  to 
make  exceptions  and  prescribe  regulations  to 
the  appellate  power."  The  statute  was  void 
for  two  reasons:  It  "Infrlngled]  the  consti- 
tutional power  of  the  Executive",  and  It 
"prescrlbledl  a  rule  for  the  decision  of  a 
cause  in  a  particular  way."  Klein  thus  stands 
for  the  proposition  that  Congress  may  not 
violate  the  principle  of  separation  of  powers 
and  that  it  may  not  accomplish  certain  for- 
bidden substantive  acts  by  casting  them  in 
Jurisdictional  terms. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  this  statement  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  this  case : 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  Is  not  an  exercise 
of  the  acknowledged  power  of  Congress  to 
make  exceptions  and  prescribe  regulations  to 
the  appellate  power. 

In  order  to  show  that  this  amendment 
is  constitutional  insofar  as  it  curtails  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court.  I  read  this  portion  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  article  in  of  the  Constitution: 

In  all  Cases  affecting  Ambassadors,  other 
public  Ministers  and  Consuls,  and  those  in 
which  a  State  shall  be  Party,  the  supreme 
Court  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction.  In  all 
the  other  Cases  before  mentioned,  the  su- 
preme Court  shall  have  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion, both  as  to  Law  and  Pact,  with  such  Ex- 
ceptions, and  under  such  Regulations  as  the 
Congress  shall  make. 

In  order  to  establish  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  provisions  of  this  amend- 
ment as  it  applies  to  courts  of  the  United 
States  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
I  read  this  portion  of  the  analysis  of  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  Lockerty  v.  Phillips,  319 
U.S.  182,  which  also  appears  in  the  1972 
edition  of  the  volume  referred  to  above: 

A  unanimous  Court,  speaking  through 
Chief  Justice  Stone,  declared  that  there  "Is 
nothing  In  the  Constitution  which  requires 
Congress  to  confer  equity  Jurisdiction  on 
any  particular  inferior  federal  court."  All 
federal  courts,  other  than  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  was  asserted,  derive  their  Juris- 
diction solely  from  the  exercise  of  the  au- 
thority to  ordain  and  establish  Inferior 
courts  conferred  on  Congress  by  Article  ni. 
5  1.  of  the  Constitution.  This  power,  which 
Congress  Is  left  free  to  exercise  or  not.  was 
held  to  Include  the  power  "  "of  Investing 
them  with  Jurisdiction  either  limited,  con- 
current, or  exclusive,  and  of  withholding 
Jurisdiction  from  them  In  the  exact  degrees 
and  character  which  to  Congress  may  seem 
proper  for  the  public  good.'  " 

Mr.  President,  forced  busing,  by  any 
reasonable  interpretation  of  the  equal- 
protection  clause,  is  unconstitutional. 

The  equal-protection  clause  says  that 
no  State  shall  deny  any  person  within 
its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of 


the  laws.  That  clause  has  been  inter- 
preted in  literally  himdreds  upon  hun- 
dreds of  Federal  judicial  decisions.  It  re- 
quires every  State  to  treat  in  like  man- 
ner all  persons  in  similar  circumstances. 
When  a  Federal  court  enters  a  compul- 
sory busing  decree,  it  clearly  violates 
that  clause  of  the  Constitution  in  two 
respects.  First,  it  says  to  a  school  board — 
You  are  required  to  divide  the  children 
in  your  district  Into  two  groups.  The  first 
group  you  can  permit  to  attend  neighbor- 
hood schools,  and  the  other  group  you 
must  deny  permission  to  attend  neighbor- 
hood schools.  I 

That  is  a  clear  violation  of  the  equal 
protection  clause  under  literally  iiun- 
dreds  of  decisions  because  it  treats  in  a 
different  manner  two  different  groups  of 
children  similarly  situated. 

Furthermore,  when  a  court  enters  a 
busing  decree  to  force  busing  it  says  a 
second  thing  to  the  school  board.  It  say.s : 

The  reason  that  you  cannot  let  the  second 
group  of  these  children  attend  their  neigh- 
borhood schools  is  that  you  are  required  to 
bus  them  elsewhere  to  other  schools,  either 
to  decrease  the  number  of  children  of  their 
race  in  their  neighborhood  schools  or  In- 
crease the  number  of  children  of  their  race 
in  the  schools  elsewhere. 

Oceans  and  oceans  of  judicial  sophis- 
try camioi  wash  out  the  fact  that  this  is 
denying  the  children  who  are  bused  the 
right  to  attend  neighborhood  schools, 
solely  on  the  basis  of  their  race.  That  is 
precisely  what  Brovvn  versus  Board  of 
Education.  City  of  Topeka,  said  was 
unconstitutional. 

This  amendment  merely  requires  that 
the  Constitution  be  obeyed  by  recogniz- 
ing it  is  wrong  to  make  guinea  pigs  out 
of  little  children,  black  and  white,  and 
herd  them  like  cattle  to  and  fro.  not  for 
the  purpose  of  enlightening  their  minds 
but  for  the  purpose  of  mingling  their 
bodies. 

It  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  tyranny 
practiced  on  these  children,  black  and 
white.  It  is  an  insult  to  the  black  race  to 
say  to  them  that  they  cannot  get  an  ade- 
quate education  unless  they  are  forced 
to  associate  with  white  children. 

This  amendment,  as  far  as  busing  is 
concerned,  would  give  liberty  back  to  the 
little  children  of  this  country — black, 
white,  yellow,  and  red.  It  would  enforce 
the  equal  protection  clause  as  it  was  de- 
signed to  be  enforced.  Furthermore,  it 
would  leave  all  other  methods  of  en- 
forcing desegregation  available  to  the 
courts  but  it  would  merely  deny  them 
the  right  to  herd  little  children  like  cat- 
tle, bused  to  and  fro,  just  to  integrate 
their  bodies  rather  than  to  enlighten 
their  minds. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
simply  answer  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  as  follows:  As  a  lawyer,  I  un- 
derstand how  to  make  a  blanket  amend- 
ment and  he  has  certainly  made  one 
here.  This  amendment  would  absolutely, 
positively,  imquestionably.  without  any 
possible  reasonable  doubt  outlaw  busing 
for  any  purpose  whatever  in  respect  of 
altering  the  racial  composition  of  the 
student  body  of  any  public  school. 

Indeed,  if  agreed  to.  it  might  go  far 
beyond  desegregation  l)ecause  normal 
busing  in  central  school  districts  would 
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alter    the    racial    composition    of    any 
scbooL 

If  this  is  an  effort  to  exorcise  what  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  considers 
to  be  the  great  evil,  the  remedy  is  more 
offensive  than  the  evil  could  be.  This 
would  absolutely  blanket  prohibition 
uitliout  any  rislt  or  restraint  whatever. 

The  other  tiling  about  the  amendment 
which  is  troublesome  is  the  scope  of  its 
original  jurisdiction  as  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court.  That  raises  a 
very  fimdamental  question  with  respect 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
There  has  been  for  a  long  time  a  major 
debate  in  legal  circles  as  to  whether  even 
in  declaring  acts  unconstitutional  the 
Supreme  Court  went  beyond  its  original 
jurisdiction,  which  dates  back  to  the  time 
the  Constitution  was  written.  The  ra- 
tionale for  many  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions, not  only  in  connection  with  this 
bill,  but  in  many  other  fields,  is  that 
when  Congress  created  the  lower  courts, 
they  were,  as  we  all  know,  created  by 
the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789;  they  created 
lower  courts  and  they  gave  them  juris- 
diction of  various  kinds.  The  Supreme 
Court  was  the  ultimate  court  for  aK)eI- 
late  jurisdiction. 

If  we  get  into  an  argument  on  original 
jiu-isdiction,  we  are  in  an  enormous  con- 
stitutional crisis. 

Por  those  reasons,  I  believe,  with  all 
respect  to  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina, because  he  is  one  Senator,  as  we 
all  know,  who  practices  what  he 
preaches — this  is  what  he  deeply  be- 
lieves— he  has  contrived  an  amendment 
which  is  copper  riveted  and  locked  in 
and  goes  far  beyond  its  own  purposes  in 
saying  that  busing  is  u.sed  imder  no  cir- 
ciiinstances,  certainly  in  desegregation 
cases,  and  indeed,  respecting  any  other 
cases  in  public  schools. 

Mr.  President,  for  all  those  reasons  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement,  as 
I  understand  it,  is  to  start  the  vote  on 
the  Grlfian  amendment  at  12:30  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  willing,  we  can  anticipate 
tliat  time  by  3  minutes,  and  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  Grlffln  amend- 
ment may  now  be  called  up.  I  intend  to 
move  to  table  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
is  it  agreeable  that  the  first  vote  also  be 
a  10-minute  rollcall  vote? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Oh,  yes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
table  the  Griffin  amendment,'  and  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  a  suf- 
ficient second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second.  The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
ihat  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBBicHT),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
'Mr.  Gravel),  the  Soiator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollincs),  and  the  Sen- 
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ator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Ikovtk)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  CBxnicH)  Is  absent  on 
official  bosineas. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Chubch)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmoh), 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bew- 
NETT)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  annoimced — ^j-eas  46, 
nays  47,  as  follows: 


"PA&T    a — POUCT    Am    PUBPOfiK 
"OKCliAKATIOK    OV    POUCT 


[No.  202  Leg  ] 

VEAS— 46 

Abotirezk 

Javlts 

Fas  tore 

AUtea 

Kennedy 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Uagnuson 

Pell 

Blden 

Mansfield 

Percy 

Brooke 

Mathlas 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

McOee 

Blbicoff 

Case 

McGovern 

Scott.  Hugh 

Clark 

Mclntyre 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Metcalf 

Stevenson 

Eagleton 

Metzenbaum 

Symington 

Hart 

Mondale 

Taft 

Hatfield 

Montoya 

Tunney 

Hathaway 

Moes 

WeJcker 

Hughes 

MuaUe 

Williams 

Humphrey 

Nelson 

Jackson 

Packwood 
NATS— 47 

Allen 

Domenlcl 

McClellan 

Baker 

Domlnlck 

McCnure 

Bartlett 

Eastland 

Nunn 

Beau 

Ervln 

Proxmire 

Bentsen 

Pannln 

Both 

Bible 

Fong 

Schwelker 

Brock 

Grtdwater 

Scott. 

Buckley 

Grlffln 

WUllamL. 

Byrd, 

Qurney 

Sparkman 

Harry  F,  Jr. 

Hansen 

Stennis 

BjTd,  Robert  C.  Hartke 

Stevens 

Cannon 

Haskell 

Talmadge 

Chile* 

Helms 

Thurmond 

Cook 

Hniska 

Tower 

Cotton 

Huddleston 

Young 

Curtis 

Johnston 

Dole 

Long 

NOT  VOTING- 

-7 

Bellmon 

Pulbrlght 

Hollings 

Bennett 

Gravel 

Inouye 

Churcll 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
GRrTFiw's  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Makstold)  .  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  It 
be  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  have  a 
short  one-page  statement,  which  I  have 
had  placed  on  the  desk  of  each  Senator, 
explaining  the  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  fcdlows: 

m  Men  of  the  language  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  amendment  numbered  .  Insert 
the  following: 

"TITLE  IX— EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL 

OPPOB'I'UNITIES 

"SHOBT  TirLS 

"Sec.  901.  This  title  may  b*  cited  as  the 
*Equal  Sducatlonal  Opportunltlea  Act  of 
1974'. 


"ate.  903.  (a)  The  Congren  declares  It  to 
be  the  pc^cy  of  the  United  States  that — 

"(1)  all  children  enrolled  In  public  schools 
are  entitled  to  equal  educational  opportunity 
without  regard  to  race,  color,  sex,  at  na- 
tional origin;  and 

"(3)  the  neighborhood  is  the  appropriate 
basis  for  determining  public  school  assign- 
noents. 

"(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  this  policy,  it  is 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  specify  appropriate 
remedies  for  the  orderly  removal  of  the  ves- 
tiges of  the  dual  school  system.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  Title  and  Title  VIII  are  not  in- 
tended to  modify  or  diminish  the  authority  of 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  to  enforce 
fully  the  Fifth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments 
to  the  United  States  Constitution. 
"futdincs 
"Sec.  903.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 
"(1)  the  maintenance  of  dual  school  sys- 
tems in  which  students  are  assigned  to 
schools  solely  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
sex.  or  national  origin  denies  to  those  stu- 
dents the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  guar- 
anteed by  the  fourteenth  amendment: 

"(2)  for  the  ptirpose  at  abolishing  dual 
schools  solely  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex, 
thereto,  many  local  educational  agencies  have 
been  required  to  reorgjuiize  their  school  sys- 
tems, to  reassign  sttidents.  and  to  engage  In 
the  extensive  transportation  of  students; 
"(3)  the  implementation  of  desegregation 
plans  that  require  extensive  student  trans- 
portation has.  In  many  cases,  required  local 
educational  agencies  to  expend  large 
amounts  of  funds,  thereby  depleting  their 
financial  resources  avaUable  for  the  main- 
tenance or  improvement  of  the  quality  of 
educational  faculties  and  Instruction  pro- 
vided: 

"  (4)  transportation  of  students  which  cre- 
ates serious  risks  to  their  health  and  safety, 
disrupts  the  educational  process  carried  out 
with  respect  to  such  students,  and  Impinges 
significantly  on  their  educational  oppwtu- 
nity,  is  excessive; 

"(6)  the  risks  and  harms  created  by  ex- 
cessive transportation  are  partlctUarly  great 
for  children  enrolled  in  the  first  six  grades; 
and 

"(6)  the  guidelines  provided  by  the  courts 
for  fashioning  remedies  to  dismantle  dual 
school  systems  have  been,  as  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  said,  'Incom- 
plete and  imperfect',  and  have  not  estab- 
lished a  clear,  rational,  and  tinlform  stand- 
ard for  determining  the  extent  to  which 
a  local  educational  agency  is  required  to  re- 
assign and  transport  Its  students  In  order  to 
eliminate  the  vestiges  of  a  dual  school  sys- 
tem. 

(b)  Por  the  foregoing  reasons,  it  is  neces- 
sary and  proper  that  the  (Congress,  pursuant 
to  the  powers  granted  to  It  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes.  specify  appro- 
priate remedies  for  the  elimination  of  the 
vestiges  of  dual  school  systems,  except  to  the 
extent  such  specification  is  Inconsistent  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Fifth  and  Four- 
teenth Amendments  to  the  United  States 
Constitution  regarding  the  elimination  of 
such  vestiges  of  dual  school  systems. 

*'PA«T    B UWLAWJTTl,    PaACTlCES 

"DENIAI.    OF    EQT7AL    KDTTCATIONAI,    OPPOllTUNrrY 

"Sec.  904.  No  State  shall  deny  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity  to  an  individual  on  ac- 
count of  his  or  her  race,  color,  sex,  or  national 
origin,  by^ 

"(a)  the  deliberate  segregation  by  an  edu- 
cational agency  of  students  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  or  national  origin  among  or 
within  schools; 

"(b>  the  falltire  of  an  educational  agency 
which  has  formerly  practiced  such  deliberate 
segregatton  to  take  affirmative  stepe,  eonslst- 
ent  with  part  D  of  this  title,  to  remove  the 
vestiges  of  a  dual  school  system; 
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"(c)  the  assignment  by  an  educational 
agency  of  a  student  to  a  school,  other  than 
the  one  closest  to  his  or  her  place  of  resi- 
dence within  the  school  district  in  which 
he  or  she  resides,  if  the  assignment  results 
in  a  greater  degree  of  segregation  of  students 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex,  or  national 
origin  among  the  schools  of  such  agency 
than  would  result  if  such  student  were  as- 
signed to  the  school  closest  to  his  or  her 
place  of  residence  within  the  school  district 
of  such  agency  providing  the  appropriate 
grade  level  and  type  of  education  for  such 
student; 

"(d)  discrimination  by  an  educational 
agency  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national 
origin  in  the  employment,  employment  con- 
ditions, or  assignment  to  schools  of  its  fac- 
ulty or  staff,  except  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of 
subsection   (f)    below; 

"(e)  the  transfer  by  an  educational  agency, 
whether  voluntary  or  otherwise,  of  a  stu- 
dent from  one  school  to  another  if  the  pur- 
pose and  effect  of  such  transfer  is  to  increase 
segregation  of  students  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin  among  the  schools 
of  such  agency;  or 

"(f)  the  failure  by  an  educational  agency 
to  take  appropriate  action  to  overcome  lan- 
guage barriers  that  impede  equal  participa- 
tion by  its  students  in  its  Instruction  pro- 
grams. 

"BALANCE    NOT    REQUIRED 

"Sec.  905.  The  failure  of  an  educational 
agency  to  attain  a  balance,  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  sex,  or  national  origin,  of  stu- 
dents among  its  schools  shaU  not  constitute 
a  denial  of  equal  educational  opportunity,  or 
equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

"ASSIGNMENT    ON    NEIGHBORHOOD    BASIS    NOT    A 
DENIAL  or  EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 

"Sec.  906.  Subject  to  the  other  provisions 
of  this  title,  the  assignment  by  an  educa- 
tional agency  of  a  student  to  the  school 
nearest  his  place  of  residence  which  provides 
the  appropriate  grade  level  and  type  of  edu- 
cation for  such  student  is  not  a  denial  of 
equal  educational  opportunity  or  of  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  unless  such  assign- 
ment is  for  the  purpose  of  segregating  stu- 
dents on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex,  or 
national  origin,  or  the  school  to  which  such 
student  is  assigned  was  located  on  its  site 
for  the  purpose  of  segregating  students  on 
such  basis. 

"Part  C — Enforcement 

"ClVn.    ACTIONS 

"Sec.  907.  An  individual  denied  an  equal 
educational  opportunity,  as  defined  by  this 
title,  may  constitute  a  civil  action  in  .>.u  ap- 
propriate district  court  of  the  United  States 
against  such  parties,  and  for  such  relief,  as 
may  be  appropriate.  The  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  (hereinafter  in  this  title 
referred  to  as  the  'Attorney  General"),  for  or 
In  the  name  of  the  United  States,  may  also 
Institute  such  a  civil  action  on  behalf  of 
such  an  individual. 

"EFFECT    OF    CERTAIN    POPULATION    CHANCES    ON 
CIVIL    ACTIONS 

"Sec.  908.  When  a  court  of  competent  Jur- 
isdiction determines  that  a  school  system  is 
desegregated,  or  that  it  meets  the  constitu- 
tional requirements,  or  that  it  is  a  unitary 
system,  or  that  it  has  no  vestiges  ol  a  dual 
system,  and  thereafter  residential  shifts  in 
population  occur  which  result  in  school  pop- 
ulation changes  in  any  school  within  such 
a  desegregated  school  system,  such  school 
population  changes  so  occurring  shall  not. 
per  se.  constitute  a  cause  for  civil  action 
for  a  new  plan  of  desegregation  or  for  modifi- 
cation of  the  court  approved  plan. 

"jtJRISDICTION    BY    THE    ATTORNEY    GENERAL 

"Sec  909.  The  appropriate  district  court  of 
the  United  States  shall  have  and  exercise 
Jurisdiction  of  proceedings  Instituted  under 
section  807. 


"INTERVENTION    BT    ATTORNEY    GENERAL 

"Sec  910.  Whenever  a  civil  action  is  Insti- 
tuted under  section  807  by  an  individual,  the 
Attorney  General  may  lnter\-ene  in  such  ac- 
tion upon  timely  application. 

"SUITS     BY     THE     ATTORNEY     GENERAL 

"Sec  911.  The  Attorney  General  shall  not 
institute  a  civil  action  under  section  807  be- 
fore he — 

"(a)  gives  to  the  appropriate  educational 
agency  notice  of  the  condition  or  conditions 
which,  in  his  Judgment,  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  part  B  of  this  title;  and 

"(b)  certifies  to  the  appropriate  district 
court  of  the  United  States  that  he  is  satisfied 
that  such  educational  agency  has  not,  with- 
in a  reasonable  time  after  such  notice,  under- 
taken appropriate  action. 

"ATTORNEYS'    FEES 

"Sec  912.  In  any  civil  action  instituted  tui- 
der  this  Act,  the  court,  in  its  discretion,  may 
allow  the  prevailing  party,  other  than  the 
United  States,  a  reasonable  attorneys'  fee 
as  part  of  the  costs,  and  the  United  States 
shall  be  liable  lor  costs  to  the  same  extent 
as  a  private  person. 

"Part   D — Remedies 
"formulating  remedies;    applicability 

"Sec  913.  In  formulating  a  remedy  for  a 
denial  of  educational  opportunity  or  a  denial 
of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  a  court, 
department,  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
shall  seek  or  impose  only  such  remedies  as 
are  essential  to  correct  particular  denials  of 
equal  educational  opportunity  or  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws. 

"PRIORITY     OF     REMEDIES 

■Sec  914.  In  formulating  a  remedy  for  a 
denial  of  equal  educational  opportunity  or  a 
denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws, 
which  may  Involve  directly  or  indirectly  the 
transportation  of  students,  a  court,  depart- 
ment, or  agency  of  the  United  States  shall 
consider  and  make  specific  findings  on  the 
efficacy  in  correcting  such  denial  of  the  fol- 
lowing remedies  and  shall  require  implemen- 
tation of  the  first  of  the  remedies  set  out  be- 
low, or  of  the  first  combination  thereof  which 
would  remedy  such  denial : 

"(a)  assigning  students  to  the  schools 
closest  to  their  places  of  residence  which 
provide  the  appropriate  grade  level  and  type 
of  education  for  such  students,  taking  Into 
account  school  capacities  and  natural  physi- 
cal barriers; 

"(b)  assigning  students  to  the  schools 
closest  to  their  places  of  residence  which 
provide  the  appropriate  grade  level  and  type 
of  education  for  such  students,  taking  into 
account  only  school  capacities; 

"(c)  permitting  students  to  transfer  from 
a  school  in  which  a  majority  of  the  students 
are  of  their  race,  color,  or  national  origin  to 
a  school  in  which  a  minority  of  the  students 
are  of  their  race,  color,  or  national  origin; 

"(d)  the  creation  or  revision  of  attendance 
zones  or  grade  structures  without  requiring 
transportation  beyond  that  described  In  sec- 
tion 815; 

"(e)  the  construction  of  new  schools  or  the 
closing  of  inferior  schools; 

"(f)  the  construction  or  establishment  of 
magnet  schools;  or 

"(g)  the  development  and  implementation 
of  any  other  plan  which  is  educationally 
sound  and  administratively  feasible,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  sections  815  and  816  of 
this  title. 

"TRANSPORTATION     OF    STUDENTS 

"Sec  915.  (a)  No  court,  department,  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  shall,  pursuant 
to  section  814,  order  the  implementation  of 
a  plan  that  would  require  the  transportation 
of  any  student  to  a  school  other  than  the 
school  closest  or  next  closest  to  his  place  of 
residence    which    provides    the    appropriate 


grade  level  and  type  of  education  for  such 
student. 

"(b)  No  court,  department,  or  agency  of 
the  United  StEt.e>=  shall  require  directly  or 
Indirectly  the  transportation  of  any  student 
if  such  transportation  poses  a  risk  to  the 
health  of  such  student  or  constitutes  a  sig- 
nificant impingement  on  the  educational 
process  with  respect  to  such  student. 

"(c)  When  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion determines  that  a  school  systena  is  de- 
segregated, or  that  it  meets  the  constitu- 
tional requirements,  or  that  it  is  a  unitary 
system,  or  than  it  has  no  vestiges  of  a  dual 
system,  and  thereafter  residential  shifts  in 
population  occur  which  result  in  school  pop- 
ulation changes  in  any  school  within  such  a 
desegregated  school  system,  no  educational 
agency  because  of  such  shifts  shall  be  re- 
quired by  any  court,  department,  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  to  formulate,  or  imple- 
ment any  new  desegregation  plan,  or  modify 
or  implement  any  mcdification  of  the  court 
approved  desegregation  plan,  which  would 
require  transportation  of  students  to  com- 
pensate wholly  or  in  part  for  sucB^phlfts  in 
school  population  so  occurring.  ( 

"DISTRICT   LINES 

"Sec  916.  In  the  formulation  of  remedies 
under  section  913  or  914  of  this  title  the  lir.es 
drawn  by  a  State,  subdividing  its  terri- 
tory into  separate  school  districts,  shall  not 
be  ignored  or  altered  except  where  It  is  estab- 
lished that  the  lines  were  drawn  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  had  the  effect  of  segregating  chil- 
dren among  public  schools  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  sex.  or  national  origin. 

"VOLUNTARY   ADOPTION  OF  REMEDIES 

"Sec  917.  Nothing  in  this  title  prohibits 
an  educational  agency  from  proposing,  adopt- 
ing, requiring,  or  implementing  any  plan  of 
desegregation,  otherwise  lawful,  that  is  at 
variance  with  the  standards  set  out  In  this 
title,  nor  shall  any  court,  department,  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  be  prohibited 
from  approving  Implementation  of  a  plan 
which  goes  beyond  what  can  be  required 
under  this  title,  if  such  plan  is  voluntarily 
proposed  by  the  appropriate  educational 
agency. 

"Part  E — Definitions 
"definitions 

"Sec    918.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title— 

"(a I  the  term  'educational  agency'  means 
a  local  educational  agency  or  a  'State  educa- 
tional agency'  as  defined  by  section  801  (k) 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965; 

"(b)  the  term  'local  educational  agency' 
means  a  local  educational  agency  as  defined 
by  section  801(f)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965; 

"(c)  the  term  'segregation'  means  the 
operation  of  a  school  system  in  which  stu- 
dents are  wholly  or  substantially  separated 
among  the  schools  of  an  education  agency 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex.  or  national 
origin  or  within  a  school  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  or  national  origin; 

"(d)  the  term  'desegregation'  means  de- 
segregation as  defined  by  section  401(b)  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964;  and 

"(e)  an  educational  agency  shall  be  deemed 
to  transport  a  student  if  any  part  of  the 
cost  of  such  student's  transportation  is  paid 
by  such  agency. 

"P.vRT  F — Miscellaneous  Provisions 

"REPEALER 

"Sec  &18  Section  709(a)(3)  of  the  Emer- 
gency School  Aid  Act  is  hereby  rei>ealed. 

"SEPARABIUTY    OF    POWERS 

"Sec  919  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or 
of  any  amendment  made  by  this  title,  or 
the  application  of  any  such  provision  to  any 
person  or  circumstance.  Is  held  Invalid,  the 
remainder  of  the  provisions  of  this  title  and 
of  the  amendments  made  by  this  title  and 
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the  application  of  such  provision  to  other 

persons   or   clrcumatances   shall   not   be   af- 

lecied." 
Amend  the  table  or  contents  by  striking 

out   title  VIII  and  Items  801   through  806. 

and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing: 

TITLE    Vm— EQUAL   EDUCATIONAL 

OPPORTUNTTIES 

•Sec.  801.  Short  title. 

'•Pa«t   a — Policy   and   Puepo!5E 

•Sec.  802.  Declaration  of  policy. 

•  Sec.  803.  Findings. 

'■PAirr  B — UNLAwriTL    Practices 

"Sec.  804.  Denial  of  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity. 

"Sec.  805.  Balance   not    required. 

"Sec.  806.  Assignment  on  neighborhood  ba=ls 
not  a  denial  of  equal  educational 
opportunity. 
"Part   C — Enforcement 

"Sec.  807.  Civil  actions. 

"Sec.  808.  Effect      of      certain      population 
changes  on  civil  actions. 

"Sec.  809.  Jurisdiction  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

"Sec.  810.  Intervention  by  Attorney  General. 

"Sec.  811.  Suits  by  the  Attorney  General. 

"Sec.  812.  Attorneys'  fees. 

"Paht   D — Remedies 

"Sec.  813.  Formulating     remedies;     applica- 
bUlty. 

"Sec.  814.  Priority  of  remedies. 

"Sec.  815.  Transportation  of  students. 

"Sec.  816.  District  lines. 

"Sec.  817.  Voluntary  adoption  of  remedies. 

"Sec.  818.  Reopening  proceedings. 

"Sec.  819.  Limitations  on  orders. 

"Sec.  820.  Termination  of  court  ofders. 
"PArr   E — DtfunKunb 

"Sec.  821.  Deflnitlona. 

"Pabt    P MlSCBtl  4KrOPS    Pbovisioks 

"Sec.  822.  Repealer. 

"Sec.  823.  Separability  of   provisions.". 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  my 
statement  reads  as  follows: 
BxpuufATicM  or  PmoposED   Scott -Maitsttklo 
SuBSTiTcrrE  for  Oriffin  Amenomxitt 

1.  This  would  be  a  complete  substitute  for 
the  Oriflln  Amndt  ("Eich") — not  merely  a 
perfecting  amend-ment. 

3.  This  Scott-Mansfield  substitute  is  not  a 
revisiOD  or  modification  of  the  1972  Scott- 
Mansfield  provisioD  repeated  in  the  present 
Senate  Committee  bill.  Rather,  this  Scott- 
Mansfield  substitute  essentially  accepts  all 
the  language  of  the  Griffin  (Esch)  proposal, 
itself,  with  one  exception : 

(A)  The  original  langioage  of  Oriflln 
Amndt.  is  retained  intact. 

<B)  CUrlfying  language  has  been  added 
to  the  Policy  and  to  th«  Findings  sections 
of  the  Ouroey  Amendment  to  make  clear 
that  the  bill  is  not  intended  to  purport 
to  prevent  the  courts  from  upholding  the 
Constitution. 

In  Section  802(b).  the  following  is  added: 
■The  provisions  of  this  title  and  title  VIII 
are  not  intended  to  modify  or  diminish 
the  authority  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  to  enforce  fully  the  Fifth  and  Four- 
teenth amendments  to  the  United  States 
Constitution." 

end    In    Section    803(b).    the    followUig    Is 
ad  aed : 

"For  the  foregoing  reasons,  It  is  necessary 
and  proper  that  the  Congress,  pursuant  to 
the  powers  granted  to  it  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  specify  appropriate 
remedies  for  the  elimination  of  the  vestiges 
of  dual  school  systems,  except  to  the  extent 
iucli  specification  is  inconsistent  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Fifth  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments  to  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution uith  regard  to  the  elimination  of 


such  vestiges  of  dual  school  systems." 
(Added  language  italicized.) 

As  for  the  added  language  regarding  con- 
stitutionality, that  puts  the  issue  squarely  to 
Senators  who  (a)  insist  Gurney  Is  constitu- 
tional as  is,  or  (b)  say  they  are  unsure  but 
wish  to  leave  it  to  the  courts.  This  language 
does  leave  it  to  the  courts,  but  makes  clear 
that  Senators  will  follow  their  oath  to  up- 
hold the  Constitution,  too,  and  will  not  try  to 
tell  the  Court  that  it  cannot  enforce  the 
constitution. 

To  oppose  this  clarification  would  under- 
mine the  integrity  of  our  system  and  respect 
for  the  Constitution  as  interpreted  by  the 
Courts.  If  a  Senator  votes  "no"  on  this  Scott- 
Mansfield  suljstitute,  he  is  saying  "yes,  I 
am  prepared  to  try  to  go  beyond  what  the 
Constitution  permits."  It  does  not  requlri 
Senators  to  decide  If  this  or  that  provlslo  i 
is  constitutional;  It  merely  requires  them  t.> 
stand  by  the  Constitution  as  interpreted  by 
the  Judicial  branch,  as  called  for  by  our 
system  short  of  Constitutional  amendment. 
In  the  atmosphere  of  Watergate,  that  Is  a 
healthy  and  Important  posture  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  take. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  statement  re- 
fers to  a  substitute  for  the  Gumey 
amendment,  because  we  had  anticipated 
the  possibility  of  offering  it  yesterday  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

However,  it  is  essentially  the  same 
amendment  except  that  we  have  further 
conformed  our  substitute  to  the  amend- 
ment now  being  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

That  means  that  our  substitute  now 
has  deleted  the  "reopener"  and  also,  sec- 
tions 818.  and  819  of  tlie  original  Gumey 
amendment,  as  has  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  in  his  amendment. 

Since  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has 
also  knocked  out  the  "nopeDer,"  the  only 
difference  between  our  and  his,  apart 
from  the  effective  date,  is  that  statement 
of  fidelity  to  the  Constitution. 

The  only  question  the  Senator  win  now 
be  voting  on  is  whether  the  Senate  will 
add  the  language  reprinted  in  the  state- 
ment on  your  desk  which  simply  states 
that  the  Senate  does  not  Intend  to  violate 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
wDl  be  in  order.  There  is  no  debate  on 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  table  the  amendment  and  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  a  suf- 
ficient second? 

There  Is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  what 
are  we  voting  on? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  the  Senate 
will  please  be  In  order,  the  Chair  will 
explain  the  parliamentary  situation. 
There  Is  a  motion  to  table  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
On  this  motion  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  tt. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  are 
the  members  of  the  staff  circulating  a 
desciiption  of  that  amendment? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
will  state  that  he  is  informed  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh 
Scott  i  had  instructed  that  such  infor- 
mation be  made  available  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

[Cries  of  regxilar  order.] 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Regular  order 
has  been  called  for.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  Scott-Mansfleld  amend- 
ment. On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
PuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  I  annoance  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmow) 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bin- 
NETT)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45, 
nays  48,  as  follows: 

I  No.  303  Leg.) 


Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Beau 

Bcntsen 

Bible 

Buddey 

Byrd. 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
CbUes 
Cook 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Dole 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

Bayh 

Blden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Case 

Clark 

Cranston 

EaKleton 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Hughes 

Humphrey 


Bellmon 
Bennett 
Cburvb 


YEAS — 45 

Domenld 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Fong 

Oddwater 

Orlffln 

Oiimey 

Hansen 

Hartke 

HaskeU 

Helms 

Hniska 

Huddleeton 

Johnston 

NATS — 48 

Jackson 

Jsvlts 

Kennedy 

Magsuson 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McOee 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

Met  calf 

Metzenbaum 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 


NOT  VOTING- 

Ful  bright 

Gravel 

Holllnga 


Long 

McCTlellan 

McClure 

Nunn 

Proxmire 

Roth 

Schweiker 

Scott. 

WiUlamL. 
Sparkman 
Stcnnls 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Toung 


Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Scott,  Hugh 

Stafford 

Stevens 

StevensoB 

Symington 

Taft 

Tunney 

Weicker 

Williams 
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So  Mr.  Griffin's  motion  to  table  the 
Scott-Mansfleld  amendment  to  the  Grif- 
fin amendment  was  rejected. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
recurs  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BR(X;k.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Is  not  the  Griffin  amend- 
ment in  order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  to  the 
Griffin  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor    from     Pennsylvania     (Mr.     Hugh 

SCOTT). 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quortim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin).  On 
this  question,  the  yetis  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Fulbright),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoute)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  South   Carolin&    (Mr.  Hollings). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
and  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett), 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  47, 
nays  46,  as  follows: 


NAY&— 46 
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YEAS— 47 

Abourezk 

Javlts 

Pastore 

Aiken 

Kennedy 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Magnuson 

Pell 

Biden 

Mansfield 

Percy 

Brooke 

Mathlas 

Randolph 

Burdick 

McOee 

Rlblcoff 

Case 

McOovern 

Scott.  Hugh 

Clark 

Mclntyre 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Metcalf 

Stevens 

Eagleton 

Metzenbaum 

Stevenson 

Hart 

Mondale 

Symington 

Hatfield 

Montoya 

Taft 

Hathaway 

Moss 

Tunney 

Hughes 

Muskle 

Weicker 

Humphrey 

Nelson 

WUllams 

Jackson 

Packwood 

CXX- 
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Allen 

Dole 

Johnston 

Baker 

Domenlcl 

Long 

Bartlett 

Domlnlck 

McClellan 

Beall 

Eastland 

McClure 

Bentsen 

Ervin 

Nunn 

Bible 

Fannin 

Proxmire 

Brock 

Fong 

Roth 

Buckley 

Goldwater 

Schweiker 

Byrd, 

Grlflln 

Scott, 

Harry  P. 

Jr.    Gumey 

William  L 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Hansen 

Sparkman 

Cannon 

HarUe 

Stennls 

Chiles 

Haskell 

Talmadge 

Cook 

Helms 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Hruska 

Tower 

Curtis 

Huddleston 

Young 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Bellmon 

Fulbrlght 

Inouye 

Bennett 

Gravel 

Church 

Hollings 

and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  ( Mr. 
Curtis)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45, 
nays  47,  as  follows : 


So  the  Scott-Mansfield  amendment  to 
the  Griffin  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  is  it  in 
order  now  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  Scott-Mansfield  substitute  or  to  the 
Griffin  amendment? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  No  further 
amendments  are  in  order  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  is  a  mo- 
tion to  table  the  Griffin  amendment  as 
substituted  by  the  Scott-Mansfleld 
amendment  in  order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Chair,  a  motion  to  table  at 
this  point  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  table  the  Griffin  amendment  as  sub- 
stituted by  the  Scott-Mansfield  amend- 
ment, and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  to  table  the  Griffin  amendment 
as  substituted  by  the  Scott-Mansfleld 
amendment. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Fulbright),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett), 
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YEAS — 45 

Abourezk 

Javits 

Packwood 

Bavh 

Kennedy 

Pastore 

Blden 

Ilagnuson 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Mansfield 

Pell 

Burdick 

Mathlas 

Percy 

Case 

McGee 

Randolph 

Clark 

McGovern 

Ribicoff 

Cranston 

Mclntyre 

Scott.  Hugh 

Eagleton 

Metcalf 

Stafford 

Hart 

Mstzenbaum 

Stevenson 

Hatfield 

Mondale 

Svmington 

Hathaway 

Montoya 

Taft 

Hughes 

Moss 

Tunney 

Humphrey 

Muskle 

Weicker 

Jackson 

Nelson 

NAYS— 47 

Williams 

Aiken 

Domenlcl 

McCTellan 

Allen 

Domlnlck 

McClure 

Baker 

Eastland 

Nunn 

Bartlett 

Ervin 

Proxmire 

Beall 

Fannin 

Roth 

Bentsen 

Fong 

Schweiker 

Bible 

Goldwater 

Scott. 

Brock 

Griffin 

WUliam  L 

Buckley 

Gumey 

Sparktnan 

Byrd. 

Hansen 

Stennls 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Hartke 

Stevens 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  HaskeU 

Talmadge 

Cannon 

Helms 

Thurmond 

Chiles 

Hruska 

Tower 

Cook 

Huddleston 

Young 

Cotton 

Johnston 

Dole 

Long 

NOT  VOTING- 

-8 

Bellmon 

Curtls 

Hollings 

Bennett 

Fulbright 

Inouye 

Chiurch 

Gravel 

So  the  motion  to  table  was  rejected. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
now  is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  as  amended  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh 
Scott) . 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
had  not  the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered 
previously  on  the  Griffin  amendment? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Griffin 
amendment  be  vacated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  objec- 
tion? Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan as  amended  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh  Scott).  [Put- 
ting the  question. 1 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  The  question 
now  recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin). 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table, 
and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.-BR(X:K.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquirj'. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  It. 

Mr.  BRCXJK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  was  on  his  feet 
seeking  recognition  for  a  motion  to  re- 
consider the  pre\ious  vote.  Would  that 
not  be  in  order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
recognized  the  Senator  from  Maine. 
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Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  what  was 
the  motion  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  moved  to  table. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
to  table  the  Griffin  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lajP  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  renew  my  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  Ervin  amend- 
ment, and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  North.  Carolina  ^Mr.  Ervin  >.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  iNOinrE)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  HoLLiNGS)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett), 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  51, 
nays  41,  as  follows: 
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TEAS — 61 

Abourezk 

Humphrey 

Packwood 

Aiken 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Bayh 

Javlts 

Pearson 

Blden 

Kennedy 

Pell 

Brooke 

Magnuson 

Percy 

Burdtck 

Mansfield 

Randolph 

Caae 

Mathlas 

Ribicoff 

auk 

McGee 

Schwelker 

Cranston 

McOovern 

Scott,  Hugh 

Domenlcl 

Mclntyre 

Stafford 

Eagleton 

Me  teal  r 

Stevens 

Fong 

Metzenbaum 

Stevenson 

Hart 

Mondale 

Symington 

Haskell 

Montoya 

Taft 

Hatfield 

Moss 

Tunney 

Hathaway 
Hughes 

Muskle 

Weicker 

Nelson 

WiUlama 

NAYS— 41 

AUen 

Dole 

McClellan 

Baker 

Domlnlck 

McClure 

Bartlett 

Eastland 

Nunn 

Beau 

Ervln 

Proxmire 

Bentsen 

Fannin 

Roth 

Bible 

Ooldwater 

Scott. 

Brock 

Oriffln 

WUllam  L. 

Buckley 

Oumey 

Sparkman 

Byrd. 

Hansen 

Stennls 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Hartke 

Talmadge 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Helms 

Thurmond 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Tower 

Chiles 

Huddleston 

Young 

Cook 

Johnston 

Cotton 

Long 

NOT  VOTING— 8 

Bellmon 

CurtU 

Hollings 

Bennett 

Pul  bright 

Inouye 

Church 

Gravel 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
Ervin  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abourzek.  Under  the  previous  order 
the  Senate  will  now  proceed  to  a  vote 
on  the  Helms  amendment  No.  1263, 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pre- 
vious order  for  the  recognition  of  Mr. 
Helms  at  this  time  to  be  followed  by 
Mr.  Buckley,  be  reversed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1263. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  advise  that  there  is  no  time 
for  debate  on  this  amendment.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  can  get  unanimous 
consent  to  be  recognized  at  this  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  recognized 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  up  an  amend- 
ment which  will  not  receive  any  debate. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  and  Mr.  JAVITS  ad- 
dre.ssed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  am  afraid  I  misun- 
derstood when  the  Senator  asked  me  to 
yield  to  him  briefly.  Apparently  what  he 
meant  was  to  call  up  his  amendment.  Is 
this  amendment  agreeable? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  We  have  an  amend- 
ment which  was  agreed  to  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  and  it  should  not  have  any 
roUcall  or  lengthy  discussion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  whatever 
the  Senator  from  New  York  wishes  will 
be  the  way  we  are  controlled.  I  was  just 
rising  to  ask  the  purpose  of  the  Senator's 
recognition.  If  it  is  to  call  up  an  amend- 
ment to  make  a  base  year  in  respect  of 
adult  education,  it  is  an  education 
amendment,  and  I  think,  with  all  respect, 
if  we  are  going  into  that,  unless  the  Sen- 
ate demurs,  it  should  wait  imtil  the 
busing  amendments  are  disposed  of. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  the  Buckley  amendment  was  a 
non-busing  amendment.  I  will  withhold 
my  amendment  until  the  busing  amend- 
ment is  disposed  of. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
hear  the  reading  of  the  amendment  by 
the  clerk.  The  reading  was  waived  and 
there  cannot  be  any  debate.  We  ought  to 
have  the  right  to  hear  the  amendment 
read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
will  read  the  amendment  in  full. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  amendment  No.  1263  as  follows: 

On  page  384,  line  15  delete  everything  af- 
ter the  comma,  through  to  and  Including  the 
period  on  line  20,  and  Insert  the  following: 
"except   In   cases   involving   children   whose 


parents  have  made  an  express,  written,  vol- 
untary request  for,  cm-  have  given  their  writ- 
ten, voluntary  consent  to  such  transporta- 
tion, or  teachers  who  have  made  an  express, 
written,  voluntary  request  for,  or  have  given 
their  written,  voluntary  consent  to  such 
transportation.". 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  give  a 
one-sentence  description  of  what  my 
amendment  would  accomplish. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  must  ob- 
ject unless  we  have  equal  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  each  sde 
may  have  1  minute  to  debate  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Presidert,  it  may 
well  be  that  my  amendment  (No.  12S3) 
to  alter  the  language  of  section  802(a) 
of  title  XVIII  is  the  least  complex  of 
the  many  concerned  with  busing  that  will 
have  been  introduced  during  the  course 
of  this  debate.  That  is  not  to  say  that  it 
is  not  an  effective  as  well  as  reasonable 
manner  with  which  to  confront  the  real 
problem  which  is  the  forced  busing  of 
children  to  achieve  certain  racial  or 
ethnic  quotas.  The  committee  bill  would 
permit  the  use  of  Federal  fimds  for  pur- 
poses of  transportation  of  students  to 
overcome  racial  imbalance  if  the  local 
school  authorities  so  request.  The  effect 
of  my  amendment  is  to  substitute  par- 
ental discretion  for  that  of  school  au- 
thorities. 

Mr.  President,  most  Americans  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  forced  bus- 
ing of  students  without  parental  consent 
is  inappropriate  social  policy.  Those 
citizens  are  watching  for  congressional 
action  to  put  an  end  to  a  problem  which 
is  dividing  America,  causing  serious  per- 
sonal and  familiar  anguish  and  even  ex- 
posing children  to  dangers  which  they 
would  otherwise  avoid.  It  is  important 
that  the  law  recognize  the  parents'  fun- 
damental role  and  responsibility  in  the 
schooling  of  their  children.  And  there, 
Mr.  President,  is  the  central  issue: 
Parental  consent.  The  purpose  of  my 
amendment  is  to  recognize  the  funda- 
mental parental  role  and  to  insure  that 
the  parents  are  very  much  involved  in 
the  planning  of  any  program  which 
would  involve  the  busing  of  their 
children. 

The  Senate  does  little,  if  anything, 
should  it  adopt  the  committee  language. 
Reports  are  well  known  that  school  au- 
thorities can  be  "encouraged"  by  overly 
aggressive  social  planners  employed  by 
certain  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  concur  that  this  or  that  busing 
plan  to  achieve  a  certain  ethnic  or  racial 
mix  must  be  implemented.  Local  school 
authorities  under  a  sophisticated  duress 
could,  in  effect,  be  required  to  comply 
and  therefore  "request,"  thus  bringing 
them  into  the  exception  as  provided  for 
in  the  committee  language. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  people  who  are 
deeply  concerned  and  the  persons  most 
agonized  are  the  parents.  It  is  they  who 
should  give  the  permission.  My  amend- 
ment if  adopted  will  prohibit  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  for  the  busing  of  students 
unless  the  parents  of  the  children  in- 
volved consent  to  It. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  our  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment  simply  is  that 
we  would  allow  the  whole  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  depend  upon  a 
few  families.  That  proposition  is  simply 
self-defeating.  The  country  cannot  be 
run — or  the  Government  or  a  school  dis- 
trict, or  anything  else — on  any  such 
theory.  For  these  reasons  I  believe  the 
amendment  should  be  defeated  on  the 
merits.  We  should  not  move  to  table  the 
amendment.  It  is  simply  wrong  on  the 
merits.  I  object  to  it.  I  believe  the  Senate 
will  reject  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley). 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  (Mr. 
Buckley)  .  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Fulbricht)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Hollings)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Serator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett), 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  35, 
nays  57,  as  follows: 


(No.  207  Leg. 

TEAS— 35 

Allen 

Ervin 

Nunn 

Bartlett 

Fannin 

Proxmire 

Bentsen 

Ooldwater 

Roth 

Bible 

Oriffln 

Schwelker 

Brock 

Gumey 

Scott. 

Buckley 

Hansen 

WUllam  L 

Byrd, 

Helms 

Sparkman 

Harry  F.,  Jr.    Hruska 

Stennls 

Chiles 

Huddleston 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Johnston 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Long 

Tower 

Domlnlck 

McClellan 

Eastland 

McClure 
NAYS— 57 

Abourezk 

Haskell 

Muskie 

Aiken 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Baker 

Hathaway 

Packwood 

Bayh 

Hughes 

Pastore 

Beall 

Humphrey 

Pearson 

Biden 

Jackson 

PeU 

Brooke 

Javlts 

Percy 

Burdlck 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Magnuson 

Ribicoff 

Cannon 

Mansfield 

Scott,  Hugh 

Case 

Mathias 

Stafford 

Clark 

McGee 

Stevens 

Cook 

McOovern 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Mclntyre 

Symington 

Domenlcl 

Metcalf 

Taft 

Eagleton 

Metzenbaum 

Tunney 

Pong 

Mondale 

Weicker 

Hart 

Montoya 

Williams 

Hartke 

Moss 

Young 

NOT  VOTING- 

-8 

Bellmon 

Curtls 

Hollings 

Bennett 

Pul  bright 

Inouye 

Church 

Gravel 

So  Mr.  Buckley's  amendment  (No. 
1263 »  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  I  am  offering  is  one 
that  is  not  only  important  to  public 
education  in  my  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina; it  is  equally  important  to  public 
schools  throughout  the  Nation. 

As  Senators  are  aware,  the  Federal 
courts  throughout  the  country  have,  dur- 
ing the  past  20  years,  ordered  various 
school  systems  to  adopt  and  implement 
desegregation  plans.  In  recent  years, 
these  school  systems  have  complied  with 
such  court  orders,  and  in  my  State  all 
remnants  of  the  former  dual  school  sys- 
tem have  in  fact  been  abolished.  The 
public  schools  of  North  Carolina  are 
operated  in  compliance  with  the  applica- 
ble court  orders  regarding  desegregation. 

Congress  over  the  years  has  enacted 
legislation  providing  various  forms  of 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  public 
schools.  This  assistance  money  is  gen- 
erally distributed  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  In  this 
legislation.  Congress  provided  that  no 
such  financial  assistance  was  to  be  given 
to  school  systems  that  operate  in  a  ra- 
cially discriminatory  manner.  These 
strings  were  attached  because  it  was 
felt  that  they  were  necessary  as  a  part 
of  the  general  effort  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  abolish  all  remnants  of 
dual  school  systems.  This  is  history,  and 
it  is  well-known  to  everyone. 

It  happens  that  from  time  to  time 
some  programs  and  policies  of  Govern- 
ment continue  to  survive  long  after  the 
reason  for  their  existence  has  ceased  to 
be  a  real  consideration.  The  Federal 
Government  is  riddled  with  such  pro- 
grams. Often  they  are  counterproductive 
and  do  not  serve  the  real  best  interests 
of  the  American  people. 

It  is  to  such  an  anachronism  that  I 
refer  today:  the  needless  "strings"  that 
allow  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  withhold  assistance 
funds  from  public  school  systems  that 
are  operating  under  a  court-ordered — 
and  therefore,  court-approved — desegre- 
gation plan,  if  that  bureaucracy  deter- 
mines that  a  school  system  is  maintain- 
ing discriminatory  policies. 

This  provision  is  no  longer  needed  be- 
cause the  Federal  courts  have  already 
accomplished  the  abolition  of  dual  school 
systems,  racial  discrimination,  and  the 
like.  The  court-ordered  desegregation 
plans  that  accomplished  this  are  still  on 
the  books.  They  survive  as  a  deterrent  to 
tlie  reinstitution  of  discriminatory  pol- 
icies. Where  the  courts  have  already 
acted,  there  is  no  current  reason  for  the 
existence  of  a  power  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  make  a  determination  as  to  whether 
a  given  school  system  is  maintaining  dis- 
criminatory policies.  I  therefore  propose 
an  amendment  which  provides  that  no 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  admln- 


isterhig  any  federally  assisted  program 
may  withhold  funds  from  any  State  edu- 
cational agency,  local  educational 
agency,  institution  of  higher  education, 
or  other  educational  institution  based 
upon  a  determination  that  such  agency 
or  institution  is  operating  any  such  pro- 
gram in  a  racially  discriminatory  man- 
ner, if  such  agency  or  institution  is  op- 
erating imder  a  desegregation  plan  or- 
dered by  any  court  of  the  United  States. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  limitation 
on  the  power  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  with- 
hold funds  only  appUes  in  the  situation 
where  the  school  system  is  operating  im- 
der a  desegregation  plan  ordered  by  any 
court  of  the  United  States.  Where  the 
courts  have  acted,  this  amendment  will 
remove  the  determination  of  whether  a 
school  system  is  maintaining  discrimina- 
tory policies  from  HEW  and  leave  this 
matter  in  the  judiciary  where  it  more 
properly  belongs. 

Now,  one  might  well  wonder  why  I 
choose  to  offer  this  amendment  if  the 
discrimination  question  has  become  sole- 
ly academic.  I  offer  tliis  amendment  be- 
cause there  currently  exists  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  a  collection  of  bureaucrats  who 
under  the  guise  of  racial  equality  are  de- 
stroying the  public  schools  of  my  State, 
and,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  schools  of  many 
other  States.  These  individuals  are 
guided  solely  by  statistics.  Under  the 
threat  of  withholding  Federal  assistance 
funds  from  a  school  system,  they  extort 
large  quantities  of  detailed  information 
from  school  superintendents. 

This  infonnation  is  primarilj'  of  a 
statistical  nature.  They  inquire  as  to  the 
numerical,  racial  balance  of  each  class- 
room, and  each  educational  program.  If 
the  numerical,  racial  balance  in  a  given 
classroom  or  educational  program  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  racial  balance  in  the 
community  served  by  the  school  system, 
these  bureaucrats  conclude  that  racial 
discrimination  exists,  and  that  HEW 
should  therciore  withhold  certain  assist- 
ance funds. 

Such  a  procedure  has  two  detrimental 
effects  upon  the  quality  of  education. 
First,  the  information  that  is  extorted 
from  the  school  officials  is  so  detailed 
that  it  requires  weeks  to  compile.  School 
superintendents  of  necessity  are  forced 
to  take  time  away  from  their  primary 
duties  and  devote  much  valuable  time 
to  compiling  and  sending  statistics  to 
data-hungry  bureaucrats  in  some  distant 
region  who  are  seeking  a  new  means  of. 
justifying  their  existence.  In  many  rural 
areas,  school  superintendents  are,  again, 
of  necessity,  forced  to  take  teachers  and 
other  personnel  away  from  their  primary 
duties  in  order  that  they  may  assist  with 
this  compilation. 

Mr.  President,  so  there  con  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  magnitude  and  authentic- 
ity of  this  problem,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated 
February  21,  1974.  from  Mr.  W.  Lamar 
Clements  of  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  the  superintendent  of 
the  Winston-Salem/Forsyth  County 
schools  together  with  a  copy  of  the  su- 
peri«tendenfs  reply  be  printed  in  the 
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Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks.  And, 
so  no  one  can  suppose  that  the  afore- 
mentioned letter  is  a  mere  isolated  ex- 
ample. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
copies  of  two  letters  from  Mr.  Cecil  L. 
Yarbrough,  Acting  Regional  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Office  of  Education  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  dated  January  16,  1974,  and 
March  27.  1974,  respectively,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. The  first  letter  is  to  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Bertie  County  schools 
and  the  second  letter  is  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Gates  Comity  schools. 

The  letter  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
Winston-Salem/ Forsyth  County  schools 
of  February  21,  1974,  contains  a  state- 
ment so  preposterous  that  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  direct  special  attention  to  it. 
On  page  5  of  that  letter,  the  following 
paragraph  appears : 

The  April  14,  1973  letter  from  Mr.  Sar- 
baugb  reports  that  seventh  grade  Language 
Arts  assignments  are  based  on  reading  per- 
formance, recommendations  of  elementary 
teachers  and  the  principal,  and  scores  on 
the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test.  You  of- 
fered no  evidence  that  would  support  the 
position  that  educational  success  In  social 
studies  is  related  to  or  dependent  upon  Eng- 
lish language  skills.  Therefore,  you  do  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  Section  18S.43(c) 
(2). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cor- 
respondence was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  &s  follows: 

Depastment  or  Health. 
Edtjcation.  and  Welfabe. 
Atlanta,  Ga..  February  21. 1974. 
Mr.  Marvin  Wako, 
Superintendent.      Winston      Salem/ Forsyth 

Schools.  Winston  Salem,  N.C. 
Re  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  Application. 

t>EAR  StJPERiNTENDENT  WARD:  We  have  re- 
ceived your  district's  application  for  assist- 
ance under  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act 
(ESAA)  and  have  reviewed  it  to  determine 
your  district's  eligibility  under  the  Act  and 
implementing  regulations.  To  complete  our 
review  of  your  district's  eligibility  for  fund- 
ing, we  must  request  information  relative  to 
disciplinary  sanctions  and  student  assign- 
ments. 

The  number  of  suspensions  reported  on 
your  Pall  Civil  Rights  Survey  Forms  Indicates 
that  989  or  56  percent  of  the  suspensions  in 
1972-73  were  minority  group  members.  Since 
your  overall  minority  student  enrollment  is 
31  percent,  there  were  disproportionate 
minority  suspensions.  Please  provide : 

.  a.  A  data  display  for  school  years  1971  and 

1972  by  secondary  school  and  grade  level 
showing  the  reason  disciplined  and  punish- 
ment received  by  race  and/or  ethnic  group. 
(See  Attachment  C) 

b.  A  district  summary  for  all  Junior  high 
schools  and  separately  for  all  senior  high 
schools.   (See  Attachment  D) 

c.  A  narrative  description  of  the  district's 
disciplinary  practices,  policies,  and  proce- 
dures including:  expulsions,  suspensions, 
corporal  or  other  punishment;  statement  of 
general  rules  of  conduct;  who  determines 
violations:  how  are  the  violations  deter- 
mined; what  standards  are  used;  how  are  the 
standards  established,  communicated,  im- 
plemented: who  metes  out  punishment:  how; 
what  options  are  available? 

d.  Same  as  (c)   above  for  each  school. 
The    above    information    is    requested    on 

your  disciplinary  practices  and  procedures 
to  determine  your  compliance  with  Section 
185.43(d)(4)  of  45  CFR  which  states  that: 
(d)  Discrimination  against  children.  No 
educational  agency  shall  be  eligible  for  as- 


sistance under  the  Act  if,  .  .  .  it  has  had  or 
maintains  in  effect  any  practice,  policy,  or 
procedure  which  results  or  have  resulted 
in.  .  .  . 

(4)  Imposing  disciplinary  sanctions,  includ- 
ing expulsions,  suspensions,  or  corporal  or 
other  punishment,  in  a  manner  which  dis- 
criminates against  minority  group  children 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 

A  review  of  the  information  contained  in 
your  application  in  conjunction  with  a  re- 
view of  your  Pall  Civil  Rights  Survey  Porms 
(OS  CR  102)  revealed  that  of  the  896  stu- 
dents assigned  to  your  district's  EMR  classes 
606  or  68  percent  are  minority  group  mem- 
bers. Since  your  overall  minority  student  en- 
rollment is  31  percent,  your  EMR  classes  are 
racially  identifiable. 

In  addition,  this  review  revealed  that  the 
district  has  mo^ed  the  following  number  of 
students  by  race  from  the  special  education 
programs  since  the  1972-73  school  term: 

EMS 

B,  32;    W,  95:   I,  4:   Total.   131. 

SPEECH    IMPAffiED 

B,  515;    W,   104;   I,  2;   SS,   109;   Total   730. 

TMR 

B,  29;   W,  12;  I,  1;  Total.  42. 

OTHER    HEALTH    IMPAIRED 

B.  92;   W,  52;  I,  2;  Total,  146. 
Please  provide  the  information  listed  be- 
low on  your  special  education  programs: 

1.  A  copy  of  current  district  policy  and 
practices  for  screening,  referral,  examination, 
placement,  and  post  placement  evaluation  of 
students  for  the  Special  Education  Program. 

2.  The  number  of  students  by  school  and 
race  who  during  the  1973-74  school  term 
were  screened,  referred  for  evaluation,  tested 
with  a  full  psychological  and  scored  below 
the  range  of  50,  between  the  50-60  range, 
61-70  range,  71-75  range  and  above  the  75 
range.  Also  indicate  the  number  of  students 
in  each  range  by  race  who  were: 

a.  placed  in  self-contained  classes; 

b.  placed  in  a  special  education  class  for 
50  percent  or  more  of  the  school  day; 

c.  placed  In  a  special  education  class  or 
section  for  less  than  25  percent  of  the  aca- 
demic day; 

d.  assigned  to  a  special  teacher  to  assist 
the  students  in  their  normal  classrooms; 

e.  placed  on  a  waiting  list  of  students 
who  will  not  be  assigned  to  a  special  educa- 
tion class  at  this  time;  and 

f.  whose  parents  or  guardians  refused  to 
permit  testing  and  or  placement  in  the 
special  education  program. 

3.  The  number  of  students  by  race  and 
school  who  were  previously  assigned  to  the 
special  education  program  and  were  evalu- 
ated by  a  psychologist  since  June  30,  1973. 
Please  include  the  ability  measure  and  adap- 
tive behavior  measure  used.  Also  Indicate 
the  number  by  race  and  school  who  scored 
below  50,  between  51  and  60.  between  61  and 
70,  between  71  and  75,  and  above  75,  with 
an  Indication  of  the  number  by  race  In  each 
range  who  were  removed  from  the  special 
education  program. 

4.  Describe  In  detail  the  special  curricula 
developed  for  or  supportive  services  being 
provided  for  any  student  shown  in  number  3 
above  who  has  been  removed  from  the  spe- 
cial education  program. 

5.  A  program-by-program  explanation  for 
the  significant  removal  of  students  from  the 
special  education  programs  previously  men- 
tioned. 

As  you  know,  45  CFR  Section  185.43(d) 
provides : 

No  educational  agency  shall  be  eligible  for 
assistance  under  the  Act  If,  after  June  23, 
1972,  it  has  had  or  maintained  in  effect  any 
practice,  policy,  or  procedure  which  results 
or  has  resulted  in  discrimination  against 
children  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin.  Including  but  not  limited  to: 

(6)  Assigning  students  to  ability  groups, 
tracks,  special  education  classes,  classes  for 


the  mentally  retarded,  or  other  curricular  or 
extracurricular  activities  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  or  national  origin.  Racially  or 
ethnically  Identifiable  groups,  tracks,  or 
classes  which  cannot  be  Justified  education- 
ally under  the  criteria  set  oxit  in  pai;agraph 
(c)  of  this  section  shall  be  presumed  to  be 
assigned  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional  origin. 
In  addition.  45  CFR  185.43(c)  provides: 
No  educational  agency  shall  be  eligible  for 
assistance  under  the  Act  if,  after  June  23. 
1972  it  has  had  or  maintained  in  effect  any 
procedure  for  the  assignment  of  children  to 
or  within  classes  which  results  In  any  sept- 
ration  of  minority  group  from  nonmlnorlty 
group  children  for  more  than  25  percent  of 
the  school  day  classroom  periods,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  desegregation  or  the  conduct  of 
any  activity  described  in  Section  706  of  the 
Act.  This  paragraph  shall  not  be  construed 
to  prohibit  bona  fide  ability  grouping  as  a 
standard  pedagogical  practice.  Such  grouping 
is  that  which  is: 

( ) )  Based  upon  nondiscriminatory,  objec- 
tive standards  of  measurement  which  are 
educationally  relevant  to  the  purposes  of 
such  grouping  and  which,  in  the  case  of  na- 
tional origin  minority  group  children,  do  not 
essentially  measure  English  language  skills; 

(2)  Determined  by  the  nondiscriminatory 
application  of  standards  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (1)  of  this  paragraph,  and  main- 
tained for  only  such  portion  of  the  school 
day  classroom  periods  as  Is  necessary  to 
achieve   the   purposes  of  such  grouping; 

(3)  Designed  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
the  students  In  each  group  determined  by  the 
application  of  the  standards  described  In 
subparagraph  (1)  of  this  paragraph  and  to 
improve  the  academic  performance  and 
achievement  of  students  determined  to  be 
in  the  less  academically  advanced  groups, 
by  means  of  specially  developed  curricula, 
specially  trained  or  certified  Instructional 
personnel,  and  periodic  retestlng  to  deter- 
mine academic  progress  and  eligibility  for 
promotion;  and 

(4)  Validated  by  test  scores  or  other  re- 
liable objective  evidence  Indicating  the  edu- 
cational benefits  of  such  grouping. 

A  review  of  the  Information  available  in 
our  office  reveals  that  your  system  groups 
children  homogeneously  for  Instructional 
purposes  for  parts  of  the  day  on  the  ele- 
mentary level  and  has  various  levels  of  cur- 
riculum for  grades  7-12. 

Both  of  the  grouping  processes  listed  above 
result  In  a  large  number  of  racially  Isolated 
and  racially  identifiable  classes.  The  current 
class  level  placement  procedure,  beginning 
aD  the  seventh  grade  and  continuing  through 
the  secondary  grades.  Is  the  source  of  the 
numerous  racially  identifiable  and  racially 
isolated   classes   In   your   secondary  schools. 

On  June  5,  1973,  Mr.  Palmer  O.  Frlende 
signed  an  assurance  In  our  office  with  regard 
to  class  assignments  as  follows: 

On  the  authority  of  Superintendent  Mar- 
vin Ward,  I  assure:  during  the  school  year 
1973-74,  students  in  the  Junior  High  Schools 
of  the  Winston-Salem/Forsyth  County  sys- 
tem will  be  assigned  to  block  classes  in  a 
manner  not  racially  identifiable. 

Also,  a  conscious  effort  will  be  made  to 
place  minority  students  In  all  curricula  levels 
of  the  High  and  Senior  High  Schools  of  said 
system. 

This  assurance  established  your  district's 
eligibility  for  ESAA  funds  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

The  class  schedules  submitted  for  the  cur- 
rent school  year  revealed  817  racially  Identi- 
fiable classes  In  the  required  course  In  your 
grades  7-12  schools.  In  addition,  thfere  are 
200  racially  isolated  in  these  same  schools. 
These  numbers  reflect  an  Increase  in  the 
number  of  racially  isolated  and  racially  Iden- 
tifiable classes  than  existed  In  the  1972-73 
school  term. 

The  Information  submitted  to  our  office 
in  an  effort  to  Justify  the  ability  grouping 
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being  employed  by  the  district  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  fulfill  the  requirements  pursu- 
ant to  Section  185.43(d)(6)  and  (c)(l-4)  of 
the  ESSA  regulations. 

Section  185.43(c)  (1)  has  not  been  met  be- 
cause you  have  not  shown  how  the  Judgment 
of  teachers  and  principals  Is  objective  or 
based  on  objective  criteria  when  making  class 
a.ssignments.  You  have  not  shown  how 
achievement  scores  are  used  for  placement, 
nor  have  you  shown  that  they  are  objective 
criteria  or  that  they  are  educationally  rele- 
vant. 

The  April  4,  1973  letter  from  Mr.  Sarbaugh 
reports  that  seventh  grade  Language  Arts  as- 
signments are  based  on  reading  performance, 
recommendation  of  elementary  teachers  and 
principal,  and  score  on  the  Metropolitan 
Achievement  Test.  You  offered  no  evidence 
that  wotild  support  the  ppsitlon  that  educa- 
tional success  in  social  studies  Is  related  to 
or  dependent  upon  English  language  skills. 
Therefore,  you  do  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  Section  185.43(c)  (2). 

You  have  not  provided  this  office  with  an 
explanation  of  how  your  ability  grouping  is 
designed  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the 
students  In  each  group  and  therefore  fall 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  Section  185.43 
(c)(3). 

No  evidence  has  been  presented  and  Mr. 
Sarbaugh  reports  In  hU  April  4,  1973  letter 
that  no  evidence  is  available  to  demonstrate 
the  effectiveness  of  your  grouping  practices. 
The  district  does  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  185.43(c)  (4).  and  In  fact  falls  to  provide 
any  of  the  Information  required  under  sec- 
tion 185.43(c)  from  school  systems  where 
assignment  by  ability  grouping  or  leveling 
results  in  racial  Isolation  or  racially  identifi- 
able classes  which  remain  together  for  25 
percent  of  the  school  day. 

If  the  above  assignment  practices  con- 
tinue to  exist,  your  district  Is  not  meeting 
the  requirements  for  continuing  eligibility 
under  185.43(e).  Please  provide  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  Current  student  assignments  to  classes 
by  race  for  any  schools  where  substantive 
changes  have  been  made  In  student  assign- 
ment since  the  October  1,   1973  report. 

2.  Copies  of  eill  Information  and/or  ma- 
terials used  by  students,  student's  parents, 
guidance  counselors,  teachers,  and  principals 
or  other  officials  In  selecting  courses  or  the 
assignment  of  student  to  classes  at  all  6tb 
grade  and  secondary  schools  In  your  district. 

3.  If  factors  other  than  student  choice 
(e.g.,  grades  teacher  recommendation,  pre- 
requisites) considered  when  students  are 
placed,  please  provide  full  details  regarding 
these  factors  and  how  they  are  applied  at 
each  school.  Please  indicate  fully  who  deter- 
mines the  course  numbers  and  how  the  selec- 
tion Is  made. 

4.  If  changes  In  methods  of  assigning  stu- 
dents to  classes  are  planned  for  1974-75 
pleeise  provide  full  details  regarding  these 
changes. 

We  have  attempted  to  outline  above  the 
areas  where  there  is  question  regarding  your 
eligibility  for  continued  receipt  of  funds 
under  your  current  ESAA  grant,  and  regard- 
ing your  eligibility  for  FY  1975  funds.  In 
addition,  we  have  listed  the  Information 
required  before  a  decision  can  be  made  re- 
garding your  eligibility.  We  will  be  unable 
to  continue  processing  your  application  for 
funds  until  this  Information  is  provided.  We 
request  that  this  Information  be  provided 
as  soon  as  possible. 

If  you  have  any  question,  or  If  you  are 
imable  to  provide  any  portion  of  the  re- 
quested Information  within  ten  days  of  the 
date  of  this  letter,  please  advise.  You  may 
reach  us  by  phone  at  Area  Code  (404) 
526-3307. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  Lamar  Clements, 
Chief  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Branch,  Office  for  Civil  Rights. 


Winston-Salem/Porsyth 

County  Schools. 
Winston-Salem.  N.C,  March  4. 1974. 
Mr.  W.  Lamar  Clements, 

Offlce  for  Civil  Rights,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Dear  Mr.  Clements:  This  letter  and  the 
accompanying  materials  and  information  are 
In  response  to  your  letter  dated  February  21, 
1974,  in  which  yovi  advise  us  that  we  are  not 
in  compliance  with  certain  provisions  of  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  legislation.  In  the 
attached  materials,  we  have  attempted  to 
respond  to  the  questions  you  have  raised. 

In  making  this  reply,  I  want  to  register  my 
very  strong  objections  to  what  clearly  seem 
to  be  unwarranted  and  unreasonable  require- 
ments for  the  data  called  for  In  your  letter. 
I  say  this  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  Wlnston-Salem/ Forsyth  County 
School  System  Is  a  totally  Integrated  school 
system,  operating  under  a  pupil  assignment 
plan  which  has  been  approved  by  the  Fed- 
eral courts. 

2.  It  is  the  written  policy  of  the  Board  of 
Education  that  we  shall  operate  a  unitary 
school  system  In  all  respects. 

3.  Educators  In  this  school  system  are 
working  continuously  and  consistently  to 
ensure  that  there  is  no  discrimination  against 
students  or  staff  on  the  grounds  of  race, 
religion,  sex.  national  origin  or  other  reasons. 
We  are  achieving  this  objective  as  well  as — If 
not  better  than — any  other  comparable 
school  system  In  the  nation. 

This  Is  the  second  year  In  which  your 
review  of  our  ESAA  application  has  required 
untold  hours  of  staff  time  In  an  effort  to 
supply  you  with  information  which,  in  our 
opinion.  Is  no  test  of  the  extent  to  which 
we  operate  a  unitary  and  non-dlscrlmlnatory 
school  system.  The  test  of  that  fact  can  be 
determined  by  observing  our  school  system 
In  action  and  not  by  counting  suspensions  or 
the  makeup  of  school  classes  on  a  racial 
basis.  On  several  occasions  we  have  en- 
couraged a  visit  from  your  office  hoping  that 
you  would  come  and  see  for  yourself.  The 
liw  itatlon  Is  still  open. 

We  are  alarmed  not  only  at  the  amount  of 
otir  staff  time  which  these  requirements 
waste  but  also  the  amount  of  time  which 
obviously  has  been  required  of  your  staff  to 
even  prepare  such  a  letter.  Surely  both  you 
and  we  can  further  the  cause  of  civU  rights 
In  more  productive  ways. 

The  enclosed  Information  does  not  fully 
address  all  of  the  questions  reilsed  in  your 
letter.  It  does  represent  considerable  effort 
on  our  part,  however,  and  Is  our  best  possi- 
ble response.  If,  upon  receipt  of  this  In- 
formation, you  determine  that  we  are  not  In 
compliance,  we  should  like  to  be  advised 
Immediately  of  the  appropriate  steps  which 
we  may  take  to  appeal  your  decision. 

Please  note  that  we  are  sending  copies  of 
this  letter  along  with  your  letter  of  February 
21,  1974  to  members  of  the  North  Carolina 
Congressional  delegation. 
Sincerely. 

Marvin  Ward,  Superintendent. 


DEPARTMEm     OF     HEALTH,     EDUCA- 
TION, AND  Welfare, 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  January  16,  1974. 
Re  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  Grant  No.  195. 
Mr.  Larrt  T.  Ivkt, 

Superintendent,     Bertie     County     Schools, 
Windsor,  N.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ivet:  Thank  you  for  the  coopera- 
tion extended  to  the  staff  of  the  Office  for 
Civil  Rights  during  their  visit  to  your  dis- 
trict October  9-12,  1973  to  review  yotir  dis- 
trict's compliance  with  the  civil  rights 
related  assurances  of  the  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act. 

Their  report  shows  violations  of  Sections 
185.43(d)(5),  185.43(0(1-4)  and  185.43(e) 
of  the  program  regulations  In  the  assign- 
ment of  students  to  regular  and  special  edu- 
cation classes  in  your  district.  These  sec- 
tions of  the  regulations  read  as  follows: 


Section  45  CFR  185.43(d)  (5) . 

No  educational  agency  shall  be  eligible  for 
assistance  under  the  Act  If,  after  June  23, 
1973.  It  has  had  or  maintained  in  effect  any 
practice,  policy,  or  procedure  which  results 
or  has  resulted  in  discrimination  against 
children  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin.  Including  but  not  limited  to  .  . . 

(5)  Assigning  students  to  ability  groups, 
tracks,  special  education  classes,  classes  for 
the  mentally  retarded,  or  other  curricular 
or  extracurricular  activities  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  or  national  origin.  Racially  or 
ethnically  Identifiable  groups,  tracks,  or 
classes  which  cannot  be  Justified  educa- 
tionally under  the  criteria  set  out  In  para- 
graph (c)  of  this  section  shall  be  presumed 
to  be  assigned  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or 
national  origin. 

(Public  Law  92-318,  Section  706(d)  U) 
(D)). 

Section  45  CFR  185.43(c). 

No  educational  agency  shall  be  eligible  for 
assistance  under  the  Act  If,  after  June  23, 
1972,  It  has  had  or  maintained  In  effect  any 
procedure  for  the  assignment  of  children 
to  or  within  classes  which  results  In  any 
separation  of  minority  group  from  non- 
minority  group  children  for  more  than  25 
percent  of  the  school  day  classroom  periods, 
in  conjunction  with  desegregation  or  the 
conduct  of  any  activity  described  In  Sec- 
tion 706  of  the  Act.  This  paragraph  shall  not 
be  construed  to  prohibit  bona  fide  ability 
grouping  as  a  standard  pedagogical  practice. 
Such  grouping  Is  that  which  is: 

(1)  Based  upon  nondiscriminatory,  objec- 
tive standards  of  measurement  which  are 
educationally  relevant  to  the  purposes  of 
such  grouping  and  which.  In  the  case  of  na- 
tional origin  minority  group  children,  do 
not  essentially  measure  English  language 
skills; 

(2)  Determined  by  the  nondiscriminatory 
application  of  the  standards  descrllied  In 
subparagraph  (1)  of  this  paragraph,  and 
maintained  for  only  such  pwrtion  of  the 
school  day  classroom  periods  as  is  necessary 
to  achieve  the  purposes  of  such  grouping: 

(3)  Designed  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
the  students  In  each  group  determined  by 
the  application  of  the  standards  described 
In  subparagraph  (1)  of  this  paragraph  and 
to  Improve  the  academic  performance  and 
achievement  of  students  determined  to  be 
In  the  less  academically  advanced  groups,  by 
means  of  specially  developed  curricula,  spe- 
cially trained  or  certified  Instructional  per- 
sonnel, and  periodic  retestlng  to  determine 
academic  progress  and  ellglbUlty  for  promo- 
tion; and 

(4)  Vshlldated  By^test  scores  or  other  reli- 
able objective  evidence  Indicating  the  edu- 
cational benefits  of  such  grouping. 

(Public  Law  92-318,  Section  706(d)(1) 
(C)). 

Section  45  CFR  185.43. 

(e)  Continuing  conditions  of  eligibility. 
The  limitations  on  eligibility  set  forth  In 
this  section  shall  be  continuing  conditions 
of  eligibility  during  the  entire  period  for 
which  assistance  Is  made  available  to  an 
educational  agency  under  the  Act,  and  such 
agency's  failure  to  comply  with  such  condi- 
tions after  the  award  of  such  assistance 
shall  be  grounds  for  termination  of  assist- 
ance and  for  such  other  sanctions  &  the 
Assistant  Secretary  may  determine.  '^^ 

(Public   Law   92-318,   Section   7P«(d)(l)). 

The  Information  you  provided  during  the 
,pre -grant  review  by  the  Office  for  Civil 
Rights  Indicated  racially  Isolated  or  Identi- 
fiable classes  only  at  Bertie  Junior  High 
School.  Your  June  7,  1973  telegram  reported, 
"Bertie  Junior  High  School  .  .  .  students 
will  be  assigned  to  classes  or  transferred 
horizontally  within  comparable  groups  to 
achieve  a  racial  composition  comparable  to 
racial  make-up  of  school  population." 

The  review  team  reported  racially  Identi- 
fiable and  racially  Isolated  classes  at  Cole- 
rain,   West   Coleraln,  South  Aulander,  Eth- 
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ridge,  Windsor,  Bertie  Junior  High  and  Bertie 
Senior  High,  which  are  a  result  of  ability 
grouping  practices.  Your  Pall  1973  HEW 
Civil  Rights  Siu-vey  Report  shows  that  ten 
of  the  14  schools  of  your  district,  including 
all  of  the  above-mentioned  schools,  use  some 
form  of  ability  grouping  practices  to  assign 
students  to  classes.  The  review  team  reports 
that  no  evidence  has  been  provided  to  sup- 
port a  position  that  any  of  the  Bertie  County 
grouping  practices  meet  the  requirements 
of  bona  fide  ability  grouping  as  defined  In 
185.43(c)  (1-4). 

The  standard  of  measurement  for  group- 
ing children  varies  to  some  extent  from 
school  to  school  and  from  subject  to  subject 
in  your  district.  At  South  Aulander,  Cole- 
rain,  West  Coleraln.  Etthridge,  and  to  some 
extent  at  Windsor,  Bertie  Junior  and  Bertie 
Senior,  the  student's  composite  grade  equiv- 
alent score  on  the  previous  year's  stand- 
ardized achievement  test  Is  the  basis  for 
grouping.  It  was  also  confirmed  that  teacher 
Judgment  was  used  to  move  students  from 
groups  at  Coleraln.  West  Coleraln,  Ethrldge, 
Windsor,  and  Bertie  Junior.  There  Is  no 
evidence  that  this  composite  grade  equiva- 
lent score  on  a  standardized  achievement 
test  is  relevant  for  the  purpose  of  grouping 
students  for  specific  Instruction  such  as 
mathematics.  One  of  the  four  Ethridge  kin- 
dergarten classes  is  racially  isolated  as  a  re- 
sult of  assignment  based  on  teacher  Judg- 
ment. These  are  examples  observed  and  re- 
ported by  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  of  how 
the  standards  of  measurement  u<«d  to  group 
students  in  your  district  fall  to  meet  the 
requirements  of   185.43fc)n). 

Students  at  South  Aulander,  Ethrldge,  and 
West  Coleraln  are  grouped  for  all  Instruction 
rather  than  Just  for  the  periods  of  the  school 
necessary  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  the 
grouping.  Students  at  Coleraln  and  Windsor 
are  grouped  for  all  language  arts  Instruction 
based  on  the  student's  composite  grade 
equivalent  score  on  standardized  achieve- 
ment test. 

The  language  arts  sectiors  at  these  schools 
Involve  spelling,  English,  and  reading  but  the 
composite  scores  used  to  group  these  stu- 
dents include  test  sections  In  mathematics 
and  other  areas.  The  students  at  Bertie 
Junior  are  grouped  for  math  and  science 
based  on  their  mathematics  skill  attainment. 
These  are  examples  of  the  ways  observed  by 
the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  that  your  grouping 
practices  fall  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
186.43(c)(2). 

The  same  materials  were  used  for  some 
levels  of  instruction  at  Coleraln  and  West 
Coleraln,  with  the  top  group  progressing  at 
a  more  rapid  rate  through  the  materials.  The 
same  mathematics  materials  and  reading 
materials  are  used  for  the  groups  at  Ethridge 
and  Windsor,  with  the  lop  groups  acquiring 
a  significantly  greater  number  of  essential 
skills  in  these  areas  prior  to  being  assigned 
to  the  levels  of  Instruction  at  Bertie  Junior. 
The  faculties  at  South  Aulander,  Coleraln, 
and  West  Coleraln  reported  no  special  train- 
ing for  teaching  ability  grouped  children. 
There  Is  no  8up>ervisor  of  curricula  and  in- 
struction who  coordinates  the  instructional 
program.  The  students  generally  are  tested 
with  a  standardized  achievement  test  each 
year  and  the  results  are  the  "sasls  for  the  next 
year's  groups.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
curricula  are  designed  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  the  students,  or  that  teachers  are 
specially  trained,  or  that  periodic  retestlng  is 
made  to  determine  academic  progress.  This  is 
required  in  185  43(c)  (3). 

No  evidence  has  been  provided  to  indicate 
educational  benefit  to  the  students  grouped 
in  the  current  racially  Identifiable  or  racially 
isolated  classes  that  is  equal  to  or  greater 
than  the  educational  benefit  of  the  students 
assigned  to  classes  In  a  manner  which  does 
not  tend  to  separate  minority  and  majority 
group  children.  This  Is  required  by  Section 
185.43(c)(4). 


Your  letter  of  November  14,  1973  confirms 
that  students  were  moved  from  one  class  to 
another  because  of  their  race,  with  racially 
isolated  classes  resulting  at  both  Coleraln 
and  West  Coleraln.  These  student  reassign- 
ments  violate  the  provisions  of  185.43(c) 
and  (d)(5). 

During  the  pre-grant  review,  the  Office 
for  Civil  Rights  found  that  your  EMR  pro- 
gram significantly  over-includes  minority 
group  students.  In  addition,  these  students 
at  that  time  had  been  placed  in  the  EMR 
program  without  the  benefit  of  a  psycholog- 
ical exam.  You  assured  in  your  June  7,  1973 
telegram  that  efforts  were  being  undertaken 
to  provide  psychological  services  for  each 
EMR  student  prior  to  January  1,  1974. 

The  Office  for  Civil  Rights  review  report 
confirmed  that  few  EMR  students  had  re- 
ceived a  psychological  exam.  They  found 
EMR  students  placed  in  racially  Isolated  or 
Identifiable  classes  (separated  from  their 
peers)  for  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  total 
scliool  day  at  several  of  your  elementary 
school.s.  Other  schools,  including  the  sec- 
ondary schools,  were  using  resource  EMR 
classes.  The  class  rolls  of  these  teachers  were 
not  checked  to  determine  if  students  are 
actually  assigned  to  the  resource  class  for 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  school  day. 

The  placement  of  students  in  racially  iso- 
lated or  racially  identifiable  EMR  classes  for 
one-fourth  or  more  of  the  school  day  with- 
out the  benefit  of  a  full  psychological,  and 
without  meeting  the  other  requirements  of 
Section  185.43(c)  (1-4)  of  the  ESAA  regula- 
tions constitutes  a  failure  to  meet  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  185.43(e) . 

Another  limitation  on  eligibility  contained 
In  the  ESAA  regulations  concerns  nondis- 
criminatory faculty  assignment.  Section  45 
C«l  185.43(b)  (2)  states: 

(2)  No  educational  agency  shall  be  eli- 
gible for  assistance  under  the  Act  If,  after 
June  23,  1972,  It  has  had  or  maintained  in 
effect  any  other  practice,  policy,  or  proce- 
dure which  resulted  tn  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color  or  national  origin  in  the 
recruiting,  hiring,  promotion,  payment,  de- 
motion, dismissal,  or  assignment  of  any  of 
Its  employees  (or  other  personnel  for  which 
such  agency  has  any  administrative  respon- 
sibility). Including  the  assignment  of  full- 
time  classroom  teachers  to  the  schools  of 
such  schools  as  Intended  for  students  of  a 
particular  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 

Your  court  order  provides.  "Teachers  shall 
be  assigned  without  regard  to  race."  The  re- 
view team  reports  that  racially  Identifiable 
faculties  continue  at  the  secondary  schools, 
as  well  as  the  AskewvlUe  and  Roxobel-Kel- 
ford  Elementary  Schools.  Prior  to  1964,  all 
faculties  were  one  race  faculties  with  each 
faculty  refiecting  the  race  of  the  student 
body. 

When  the  two  racially  separate  high 
schools  with  Identical  grade  structures  and 
approximately  the  same  number  of  teach- 
ers, were  reorganized  for  student  assignment 
for  the  1968-69  school  year,  the  formerly 
minority  group  students  school  (Bertie 
Junior)  had  a  faculty  of  43  teachers.  28 
(65';  )  of  whom  were  minority;  and  the  for- 
merly majority  group  student  school  (Bertie 
Senior)  had  a  faculty  of  51  teachers.  20 
(39'^ )  of  whom  were  minority.  The  principal 
at  Bertie  Junior  has  always  been  black,  and 
the  principal  at  Bertie  Senior  has  always 
been  white.  For  the  current  term,  you  re- 
port a  faculty  of  51  at  Bertie  Junior,  34 
(67";;  )  of  whom  are  minority  group  teachers; 
and  a  faculty  of  60  at  Bertie  Senior,  22  (37",) 
of  whom  are  minority  group  teachers.  This 
year  the  district  employed  17  new  second- 
ary teachers,  eight  of  whom  were  minority. 
Simllarlly,  Askewvllle  formerly  was  an  all 
majority  group  student  school,  and  Roxobel- 
Kelford  was  an  all  minority  group  student 
school.  There  is  no  evidence  that  special 
training  or  certificates  other  than  normal 
elementary  certification  are  required  before 


a  teacher  may  teach  In  any  of  the  district's 
elementary  centers.  The  Askewvllle  School 
which  has  seven  percent  minority  group  stu- 
dent population  Is  the  only  school  in  your 
district  with  less  than  60  percent  minority 
group  enrollment.  The  faculty  at  Askewvllle 
has  never  exceeded  the  current  one  minority 
group  teacher.  The  six  teacher -faculty  at 
Roxobel-Kelford  (a  school  v.ith  87  percent 
minority  group  students)  has  one  majority 
group  teacher  this  term.  Review  of  records 
for  1972-73  and  1971-72  revealed  that  during 
these  years  even  though  the  size  of  the  fac- 
ulty flucLuated  from  five  to  nine, -only  one 
majority  group  teacher  was  assigned  to  Rcxo- 
bel-Kelford. 

The  obligation  upon  the  local  school  dis- 
trict to  ellmmate  the  racially  identifiable 
faculties  by  assignment  and/or  reasslgiunent 
of  faculty  was  defined  in  the  Singleton  vs. 
Jackson  Municipal  Separate  School  District 
case  (419F.  2nd.  1211).  This  program  regula- 
tion Is  based  on  the  requirement  as  defined 
In  that  case. 

Under  Section  185.44(d)(3),  the  regula- 
tions provide  that  districts  with  no  specific 
plan  for  assignment  of  faculty  may  correct 
discriminatory  practices  by  assigning  full- 
time  classroom  teachers  to  each  school  so 
that  the  proportion  of  minority  group  teach- 
ers at  every  school  Is  between  75  per  centum 
and  125  per  centum  of  the  proportion  of  the 
total  district  full-time  classroom  mlnorly 
grcup  teachers. 

In  order  to  establish  your  ell^blllty  for 
continued  assistance  under  the  Act,  your 
Olstrlct  must  provide  by  no  later  than  Janu- 
ary 22,  1974 : 

1.  Evidence  (Including  the  number  of 
pupils  by  race  to  be  assigned  to  each  teacher 
for  each  period  In  each  school )  that  current 
grouping  practices  and  procedures  will  be 
revised  by  no  later  than  the  beginning  of 
the  second  semester,  with  all  classes  reor- 
ganized In  accordance  with  the  plan  which 
established  your  eligibUity  for  ESAA  funds, 
so  that  no  class  is  racially  isolated  or  racially 
identifiable  for  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
school  day.  In  addition,  outline  any  programs 
of  compensatory  education  for  students  who 
have  been  assigned  to  lower  or  slower  classes 
or  tracks. 

2.  Evidence  (including  the  number  of 
classroom  teachers  by  race  assigned  to  each 
school)  that  action  has  been  or  will  be  tsken 
to  eliminate  the  racial  Identlfiablllty  of  all 
school  faculties  by  the  beglnnUig  of  the  sec- 
ond semester. 

3.  Evidence  that  all  students  currently 
placed  In  the  district  EMR  program  have 
had  a  full  psychological  or  the  date  such  an 
evaluation  is  scheduled.  Also,  outline  the 
program  of  compensatory  education  that  is 
or  will  be  provided  for  any  student  who 
previously  was  Improperly  placed  in  the 
EMR  program. 

We  appreciate  your  cooperation.  IX  you 
need  further  assistance,  please  contact  Mr. 
W.  Lamar  Clements,  Chief,  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Branch,  Office  for  Civil 
Rights.  He  may  be  reached  by  phone  at  Area 
Code  (404)  526-3307. 
Sincerely  yoiu-s, 

Cecil  L.  Yarbbough, 
Acting  Regional  Commissioner,  Ogice  of 
Education. 


Department  or  Health, 

ED17CATIOM.  AND  WELFARE, 

J^tlanta.  Ga..  March  27, 1974. 
Re:    ESSA    amplication    503    TB. 

Mr.  GEOBG&flTANCIL, 

Superintendent,  Gates  County  Board  of 
Education,  Gateaville,  N.C. 
Dear  Mm.  Stanch.:  We  have  received  your 
district's  application  for  assistance  under  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  (ESAA)  and  It 
has  been  reviewed  to  determine  the  district's 
eligibility  under  the  Act  and  Implementing 
regulations. 


May  16,  197  U 
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We  have  determined  that  your  district 
does  not  meet  the  eligibility  requirements 
of  the  Act  and  the  regulations  for  the  reasons 
described  below. 

1.  Assignment  of  Students  to  Classes.  (45 
CPR  185.43(d)(5)  and  185.43(c)  of  the 
regulations;  Sections  706(d)(1)(c)  and  (D) 
of  the  Act).  The  information  contained  in 
your  district's  application  and  In  your  sub- 
sequent letter  of  March  13,  1974  to  the  Office 
for  Civil  Rights  above  the  following: 

a.  All  schools  In  your  district  have  racially 
identifiable  clases  for  more  than  25 Ti  of  the 
day. 

b.  In  the  elementary  schools  and  Central 
Junior  High  School,  assignment  to  classes  is 
based  on  Stanford  Achievement  Test  scores 
in  arithmetic  and  language  arts.  Students  are 
ranked  from  -high  to  low  and  the  classes 
are  formed  In  equal  numbers  homogenously 
from  high  to  low. 

c.  The  result  of  this  achievement  grouping 
practices  Is  an  over-incUision  of  whites  in 
the  high  groups  and  an  over-Inclusion  of 
blacks  In  the  lower  groups,  resulting  in 
racially  identifiable  classes  In  language  arts, 
math,  social  studies  and  other  required 
courses. 

d.  High  school  classes  are  designed  for 
categories  of  achievement  ranging  from 
"fair"  through  "below  average"  and  "average" 
to  "above  average".  This  scheme  Is  applied 
not  Only  to  required  courses  but  also  to  elec- 
tive courses  such  as  speech  and  drama, 
French,  algebra,  general  math,  home  eco- 
nomics, bricklaying  and  mechanical  drawing. 
Racially  Identifiable  classes  are  found  to 
over-Include  white  students  In  upper  (above 
average)  classes  and  over-include  black  stu- 
dents In  the  lower  classes. 

e.  While  your  letter  suggests  that  class 
assignment  at  the  high  school  Is  due  to 
student  choice,  the  student  handbook  makes 
no  mention  of  achievement  oriented  classes 
with  the  exception  of  advanced  English  and 
advanced  biology  classes. 

f.  Your  district  did  not  provide  objective 
evidence  Indicating  the  benefits  of  the  stu- 
dent assignment  policy  utilized  In  your 
schools. 

g.  The  current  student  assignment  prac- 
tice (homogeneous  grouping  by  achievement 
test  scores  and  teacher  Judgment)  was  ini- 
tiated by  the  school  board  within  a  month 
after  desegregation  at  the  Junior  High  School 
due  to  dissatisfaction  of  white  par^ts  with 
the  then  heterogeneous  class  structures.  It 
was  instituted  at  the  elementary  schools 
the  following  year.  Initial  implementation 
of  this  district  policy  was  thus  not  brought 
about  by  academic  considerations. 

h.  Students  in  your  program  for  gifted  and 
talented  students  in  the  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  grade  language  arts  classes  are 
evidently  part  of  the  groupin™  procedure,  in 
that  they  are  placed  on  the  same  basis  as 
other  groups.  I.e.,  S.A.T.  test  scores  alone. 
There  are  no  written  placement  policies  or 
placement  committee  as  required  by  the 
N.  C.  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
regulations  for  Gifted  and  Talented  Children. 

2.  Special  Education  Classes.  (45  CFR 
185.43(d)(6)  and  186.43(c)  of  the  regula- 
tions Sections  706(d)(1)(c)  and  (D)  of 
the  Act)). 

a.  Your  special  education  program  for  the 
mentally  retarded  Is  racially  identifiable 
in  that  while  65 7o  of  your  total  student  en- 
rollment Is  black,  96%  of  the  students  In 
this  program  are  black  (116  out  of  122  total 
students), 

b.  There  are  no  fully  certified  special  ed- 
ucation teachers  serving  the  122  FMR  and 
TMR  students,  although  all  the  teachers  are 
studying  toward  certification. 

c.  Only  13  black  and  2  white  students  have 
been  administered  either  the  Stanford  Blnet 
or  Weschler  Intelligence  scale,  as  required 
by  the  N.  0.  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 


The  other  107  have  been  placed  on  the 
basis  of  the  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  "^cst. 
The  OUs  Lennon  Mental  Abi.ity  Test,  The 
Otis  Lennon  Quick  Scoring  Test  and  The 
Slossen  Screening  Test.  These  are  '.r  nlng 
tests,  and  are  not  capable  of  determining 
placement  In  a  clais  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, nor  are  they  acceptable  by  the  N.C. 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for 
such  purposes.  While  you  state  that  stu- 
dents who  have  been  screened  are  then  re- 
ferred to  the  Mental  Health  Clinic  for  psy- 
chological evaluation,  only  15  students  have 
apparently  be«n  so  referred. 

d.  At  least  19  students  were  found  to  have 
been  placed  in  EMR  'asses  who  scored  over 
75  on  the  mental  ability  test  given  them,  in 
violation  of  your  stated  policy  and  that  of 
the  N.C.  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

e.  State  Department  of  Instruction  regula- 
tions require  that  TMR  students  have  I.Q. 
scores  ranging  from  30  to  50.  In  the  TMR 
class  at  Central  Junior  High,  however,  out  of 
11  black  and  one  white  students,  8  scored 
over  50  and  two  scored  below  30. 

f.  Thirty-four  students  (3r  black  and  2 
white)  have  not  been  retested  in  the  past 
two  years. 

g.  No  hearing  and  vision  screening  or  test 
of  adaptive  behavior  is  used  in  the  process 
of  determining  placement  in  special  educa- 
tion. 

h.  No  evidence  was  offered  which  indicates 
the  benefits  of  special  education  classes  In 
your  district. 

1.  The  parental  permission  form  used  by 
the  district  makes  reference  only  to  the  Ex- 
ceptional Children  Program"  without  further 
description.  This  Inadequately  describes  the 
program  for  which  parental  permission  is 
being  granted. 

J.  In  short  the  Gates  Count.  School  Dis- 
trict has  a  special  education  program  In- 
cluding 115  black  and  seven  white  students 
classified  as  mentally  retarded  and  16  black 
and  45  white  studente  classified  as  gifted. 
None  of  these  students  have  been  reliably 
evaluated  tor  luci  placement,  either  lu  terms 
of  ESAA  regulat.'ons  or  tho.-e  of  the  N.C.  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction.  None  of  the 
teachers  of  these  special  classes  are  fully 
certified  to  teach  the  classes. 

3.  Administration  of  Dlsi-ipline  (45  CFR 
185.43(d)(4)  of  the  regulation;  Section  706 
(d)(1)  of  the  Act) ) 

a.  At  Central  Junior  High  Scnool  and 
Gates  County  High  School  black  students 
as  a  whole  were  suspended  for  longer  pe- 
riods of  time  than  were  white  students  dur- 
ing 1972-73  and  the  beginning  of  the  1973- 
74  school  year.  At  the  Junior  high  school, 
for  example,  the  most  common  punishment 
was  three  days  suspension.  Thirty  (58 TO  of 
the  52  three  day  suspensions  were  admin- 
istered to  black  students.  On  the  other  hand, 
for  suspensions  of  6  and  10  days,  27  (82%) 
of  33  such  suspensions  were  administered 
to  black  students.  In  another  example,  14 
(78%)  of  the  18  suspensions  for  fighting 
were  administered  to  black  students;  and 
while  six  black  students  received  five  and 
10  day  suspensions  for  fighting,  none  of  the 
white  students  received  more  than  three 
days  suspension  for  fighting. 

At  the  high  school,  during  1972-73.  two 
white  students  were  suspended  3  days  each 
for  coming  to  school  "under  Influence."  Two 
black  students  were  expelled  for  "passed  out 
from  drinking."  None  of  these  had  a  record 
of  previous  offenses.  During  1972-73  and 
Ist  semester  1973,  all  while  others  stispended 
(13)  were  for  "leaving  school  without  per- 
mission" except  the  two  mentioned  above 
and  one  who  used  "obscene  language".  The 
27  black  students  suspended  or  expelled  dur- 
ing this  period,  were  also  disciplined  for 
fighting,  misbehavior,  stealing  and  skipping 
classes,  categories  for  which  no  white  stu- 
dents were  suspended. 


b.  The  district  has  no  written  policy  con- 
cerning disciplinary  sanctions. 

Because  of  the  above  practice,  your  dis- 
trict is  ineligible  for  assistance  under  ESAA. 
Your  district  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  for  a  waiver 
of  meligibllity  loUowlng  the  procedures  out- 
lined under  Section  185,44(a)  and  (f)(3)  of 
t'.ie  program  regulations.  Such  an  application 
for  waiver  should  be  mailed  to  Mr.  Peter 
E.  Holmes.  Director,  Office  for  CivU  Rights, 
Office  of  the  Secretary.  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  330  Inde- 
rc:'.i1encc  Avenue,  S.  W..  Washington  iJ.C. 
20201. 

Information  submitted  with  your  applica- 
tion for  waiver  must  include  such  inlorma- 
tion  and  assurances  as  will  insure  that  any 
practice,  policy,  procedifre  or  other  activity 
resulting  in  ineligibility  has  ceased  to  exist 
or  occur,  and  such  provisions  as  are  neces- 
sary to  insure  that  such  practice,  policy, 
procedure  or  activity  will  not  reoccur  after 
thesxtbmission  of  such  application.  Specifi- 
cally, you  must  Include: 

1.  Special  Education: 

a.  Evidence  that  your  district  has  com- 
pletely eliminated  the  special  education 
classes  and  reassigned  students  to  the  regu- 
lar curriculum  on  a  non-discriminatory  basis 
and  that  students  so  reassigned  are  being 
provided  such  compensatory  educational  as- 
sistance as  Is  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
compete  successfully  In  the  regular  classroom 
and  to  overcome  the  effect  of  any  past  dis- 
criminatory assignment,  or 

b.  Evidence  that  such  student  currently 
assigned  to  special  education  classes  has  al- 
ready been  retested;  reevaluated  and  reas- 
signed to  classes  which  satisfy  the  reqtUre- 
ments  of  Section  186.43(c)  of  the  program 
regulations. 

Should  you  choose  the  second  alternative. 
Include  the  racial  composition  and  duration 
of  each  class  to  which  any  student  Is  reas- 
signed or  remains  assigned;  the  standards 
used  for  each  child  In  re-evaluatlon  and  re- 
assignment (including  hearing,  vision  and 
other  medical  assessment,  measurement  or 
adaptive  behavior,  any  intelligence  test  ad- 
ministered, the  effect  of  previous  placement 
in  a  special  education  class,  and  the  specific 
recommendation  of  a  placement  conunlttee) , 
the  race  and  qualifications  of  persons  who 
conducted  the  re-evaluations;  a  description 
of  the  sp>eclalized  curlcula  for,  and  the  spe- 
cial training  of  teachers  of  any  special  edu- 
cation classes  to  which  students  are  assigned, 
a  description  of  the  compensatory  or  reme- 
dial assistance  to  be  provided  to  any  students 
not  reassigned  to  special  education  classes; 
and  specific  plans  for  the  regular  re-evalua- 
tlon of  children  In  special  education  classes. 

2.  Student  Assignment  to  Racially  Identi- 
fiable Groups; 

a.  Evidence  that  the  class  grouping  pat- 
terns resulting  from  your  districts  past  as- 
signment practices  have  been  completely 
eliminated  and  the  students  so  assigned  have 
been  reassigned  to  classes  on  a  non -discrim- 
inatory basis,  or; 

b.  Evidence  that  students  not  assigned  have 
been  re-tested,  re-evaluated  and  reassigned 
to  groups  which  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
Section  186.43(c)  of  the  program  regulations. 

3.  Disciplinary  Sanctions.  The  district  must 
provide  an  assurance  that: 

a.  In  the  future,  dlsclpllnan-  sanctions  will 
be  administered  in  Gates  County  on  a  non- 
discriminatory basis,  and; 

b.  Before  the  beginning  of  the  1974-75 
school  year,  the  Gates  County  School  Dis- 
trict will  have  developed  uniform  discipline 
policies  for  its  schools,  including,  at  least:  a 
list  of  rules  of  conduct  with  violations  of 
such  rules  defines;  criteria  for  determining 
when  a  rule  has  been  violated;  the  specific 
punishment  provided  for  such  violation,  in- 
cluding the  administration  of  progressively 
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severe  measures  of  punishment- for  reported 
offenses;  and  provision  for  due  process  In  ap- 
pealing disciplinary  sanctions.  Copies  of  the 
discipline  policies  must  be  distributed  to 
students,  teachers  and  parents. 

If  you  have  any  questions  regarding  this 
letter,  please  call  Mr.  W.  Lamar  Clements. 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Branch 
Chief,  Office  for  Civil  Rights,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  at 
(404)   526-3307. 

Sincerely  yours. 

CFcn.  L.  Yarbbough. 
Acting  Regional  CommUaioner. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  in  this  in- 
stance, school  officials  assigned  students 
to  a  class  based  upon  their  reading  per- 
formance, teacher's  recommendation, 
and  their  score  on  an  achievement  test. 
The  students  were  assigned  on  the  basis 
of  objective  criteria  and  the  judgment  of 
professional  educators,  and  the  bureau- 
cratic response  was  to  invite  the  school 
officials  to  prove  that  "educational  suc- 
cess in  social  studies  is  related  to  or  de- 
pendent upon  English  language  skills." 

Now,  I  am  not  a  professional  educator, 
but  in  my  view,  it  is  too  obvious  to  need 
citation  that  as  long  as  schoolbooks  con- 
tinue to  be  printed  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, educational  success  in  various 
courses  will  be  related  to  a  student's  pro- 
ficiency in  that  language.  To  ask  a  school 
superintendent  to  prove  such  a  proposi- 
tion is  outrageous.  It  is  harassment,  plain 
and  simple.  It  Is  destructive  of  the  pri- 
mary goals  of  public  education,  and  it  is 
counterproductive  to  meeting  of  the 
needs  of  the  students. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  second  rea- 
son that  I  am  proposing  this  amendment. 
All  educators  with  whom  I  have  talked — 
and  they  are  many — have  uanimously 
agreed  that  it  is  desirable  to  group  stu- 
dents according  to  their  proficiency,  or 
lack  of  proficiency,  in  certain  educational 
skills.  This  is  considered  to  be  desirable 
because  it  enables  teachers  to  be  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  students. 
For  example,  suppose  that  in  the  ninth 
grade  in  a  given  school  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  students  with  a  reading  deficiency. 
Under  the  skills-grouping  concept,  these 
studoits  could  be  placed  in  one  class 
for  a  certain  period  of  the  day,  and  a 
teacher  could  provide  instruction  de- 
signed to  remedy  this  deficiency.  Such 
remedial  classes  have  been  widely  advo- 
cated among  educators. 

However,  if  perchance  it  should  hap- 
pen that  such  a  remedial  class  contained 
a  disproportionate  share  of  a  minority 
race  as  compared  with  the  racial  balance 
In  the  commimlty  served  by  the  school, 
the  Department  of  Health.  Eklucatlon, 
and  Welfare  may  very  likely  conclude 
that  racial  discrimination  exists,  and 
therefore,  HEW  may  withhold  assistance 
fimds  from  the  school  system.  Not  only 
can  this  happen;  it, does  happen,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  letters  that  I  have  In- 
serted In  the  Record.  HEW  bases  Its  de- 
termination upon  statistical  data.  Cold, 
hard  ntmibers.  HEW  does  not  consider 
whether  valid  reasons  exist  for  a  dis- 
proportionately large  number  of  a  mi- 
nority race  being  placed  In  a  remedial 
class.  Rather,  HZW  presumes  that  such 
statistics  are  prima  fade  evidence  of 
discrlmlnatioo  and  places  the  burden 
upon  the  sdiool  superintendent  to  rebut 


the  presumption  of  discrimination.  A 
superintendent  in  a  rural  county  with 
limited  funds  has  neither  the  staff  nor 
the  time  to  engage  In  such  needless  com- 
bat with  an  overpowering  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy. 

The  real  tragedy  of  the  situation  then 
emerges.  The  school  officials  either  re- 
distribute the  students  in  the  various 
classes  so  that  the  required  racial  bal- 
ance is  achieved,  or  they  simply  give  up 
trying  to  obtain  assistance  funds.  In 
either  event,  the  students  are  the  losers, 
because  on  the  one  hand  they  are  denied 
the  remedial  help  they  need,  or  on  the 
other  hand,  their  school  is  denied  the 
assistance  funds  it  needs  to  help  them. 
Thus,  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  is  operating  in  a 
manner  that  is  counterproductive  to 
the  needs  of  the  children  of  America. 
It  is  denying  the  benefit  of  assistance 
programs  to  the  students  who  are  said  to 
need  them  most. 

Under  this  amendment,  If  a  school 
system  is  already  operating  under  a 
court-ordered  desegregation  plan,  HEW 
would  no  longer  have  the  authority  to 
\vithhold  assistance  funds  based  upon  a 
determination  that  a  school  system  is 
operating  in  a  racially  discriminatorj' 
manner.  By  approving  this  amendment, 
the  Senate  will  be  taking  a  constructive 
step  toward  saving  our  school  children 
from  the  whims  of  overzealous  bureau- 
crats. The  Senate  will  be  placing  such  a 
determination  of  discrimination  In  the 
hands  of  the  courts  where  It  more  prop- 
erly belongs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abourezk)  .  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  Is  recognized  to  offer  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  1290,  and  ask  that  It  be 
read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  AssisTAifT  Legislattve  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
HELMS)  offers  an  amendment  numbered 
1290. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  clerk  read  the  amendment.  There  is 
no  debate  allowed. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  387.  between  lines  14  and  15,  In- 
sert the  following  new  section: 

"LIMTTATIOIf    OK   THE    WITHHOLOIIfC    OF  rTTIVDS 

"Src.  806.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  no  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Departnunt  of  He«lth,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare adnUnlsterlng  any  federally  assisted  pro- 
gram may  withhold  funds  from  any  State 
educational  agency,  local  educational  agency, 
or  Institution  of  higher  education,  as  the 
same  are  defined  In  section  801  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1985,  or  any  other  educational  Institution, 
based  upon  a  determination  that  such  agency 
or  Institution  is  operating  any  such  pro- 
gram In  a  discriminatory  manner  with  regard 
to  race,  color,  or  national  origin.  If  such 
agency,  or  Institution  is  operating  under  a 
desegregation  plan  ordered  by  any  coxirt  of 
the  United  States.". 

On  page  887,  line  17,  strike  out  "Sec.  808." 
and  insert  In  U«u  thereof  "Ssc.  807.". 

On  page  124,  In  the  tabla  of  oontenu.  re- 
designate Item  "Sec.  808."  aa  "Sec  807."  and 


Insert  Immediately  after  Item  "Sec.  805."  the 
following: 

"Sec.  806.  Limitation  on  the  withholding  of 
funds.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
fNo.  1290)  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  .  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and 
the  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
th-i.t  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBRicHT).  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Graved,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Imouyk)  ,  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  furtlier  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Hollincs).  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  ths 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (^fr.  Ben- 
nett), are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  41, 
nays  52,  as  follows : 


[No.  208  Leg.  I 

YEAS— 41 

Allen 

Domenld 

Long 

Baker 

Domlnlck 

Mcciellan 

Eartlett 

Eastland 

McCIure 

Bcall 

Ervln 

Nunn 

Bentsen 

Pannln 

Roth 

Brock 

Pong 

Scott, 

Buckley 

Goldwater 

William  L 

Byrd. 

QrUBn 

Sparkman 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Gurney 

SUnnU 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Hansen 

Talmadge 

Chiles 

Hartke 

TTiurmond 

Cook 

Helms 

Tower 

Cotton 

Hruaka 

Young 

Curtis 

Huddleston 

Dole 

Johnston 
NATS— 52 

Abourezk 

Jackson 

Pearson 

Aiken 

Javlts 

Pell 

Bayh 

Kennedy 

Percy 

Bible 

Magnuson 

Proxmlre 

Btden 

Mansfield 

Randolph 

Brooke 

Mathlaa 

RlblcoS 

Burdlck 

McOee 

Schwelker 

Cannon 

McOovern 

Scott,  Hugh 

Case 

Mclntyre 

Stafford 

a  ark 

Metcalf 

Stevens 

Cranston 

Metzenbaum 

Stevenson 

Eagleton 

Mondale 

Symington 

Hart 

Montoya 

Taft 

HaskeU 

Moss 

Tunney 

Hatfield 

Muskle 

Welcker 

Hathaway 

Nelson 

Williams 

Hughes 

Packwood 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

NOT  VOTING- 

-7 

Bellmon 

Pulbrlght 

Hollings 

Bennett 

Gravel 

Inouye 

Church 

So  Mr.  Helms'  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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AMENDMENT    NO.    13  2S 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abourezk).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senate  will  now  proceed  to  consider 
Amendment  No.  1325  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley),  under 
which  order  there  will  be  6  hours  for 
debate  with  3  hours  per  side. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

S.  1539 

On  page  126,  line  1,  strike  out  everything 
through  page  130,  line  24. 

Beginning  on  page  154,  line  21,  strike  out 
everything  through  page  383,  line  23,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
•TITLE    II— CONSOLIDATION    OF    STATE- 
ADMINISTERED  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Consolidated  Educational  Assistance  Act'. 
"authorization  of  appropriations 

"Sec  202.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  fiscal  year  ending  prior 
to  July  1.  1978,  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  carrying  out  this  title. 

"ALLOTMENT   AND    USE   OF   APPROPRIATED   FUNDS 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  3  for  any  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount 
equal  to  100  per  centum  of  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  In  the  United  States  mul- 
tiplied by  the  number  of  children  In  average 
dally  attendance  In  the  public  elementary  or 
secondary  schools  of  such  State  during  such 
year  who  resided  on  Federal  property,  which 
amount  shall  be  available  for  any  educa- 
tional purpose. 

"(b)  From  the  remainder  of  such  sums, 
the  Secretary  shall  allot  to  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ral^lo  to  such 
remainder  as  the  sum  of  the  products  deter- 
mined under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  such  State  bears 
to  the  total  of  the  stuns  of  such  products 
with  respect  to  all  States.  Such  products  for 
any  state  shall  be — 

"(1)  0.6  multiplied  by  the  number  of  chil- 
dren In  average  dally  attendance  In  the  pub- 
lic elementary  or  secondary  schools  of  such 
State  during  such  fiscal  year  who  (A)  re- 
sided on  other  than  Federal  property  with 
a  parent  employed  on  Federal  property,  or 
(B)  had  a  parent  on  active  duty  In  the  uni- 
formed services  (as  defined  in  section  101  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code) ;  and 

"(2)  0.1  multiplied  by  the  number  of  chil- 
dren aged  6  to  17,  inclusive.  In  the  State. 

"(C)  (1)  That  pKDrtlon  of  each  State's  al- 
lotment derived  from  application  of  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (I)  of  subsection  (b) 
shall  be  available  for  any  educational 
activity. 

"(2)   Except  as  provided  In  section  205 — 

"(A)  one-sixth  of  that  portion  of  each 
State's  allotment  derived  from  application 
of  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  shall  be  available  only  for  programs 
and  projects  at  the  preschool  or  any  other 
educational  level  designed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial educational  needs  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren; 

"(B)  one-third  of  that  portion  of  each 
State's  allotment  derived  from  application 
of  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (b)  shall  be  available  only  for  voca- 
tional education  activities;  and 

"(C)  one-half  of  thtit  portion  of  each 
State's  allotment  derived  from  application 
of  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
.sectlon  (b)  shall  be  available  only  for  sup- 
porting materials  and  services. 

"(d)  Programs,  projects,  or  activities  as- 
sisted under  this  Act  may  Include  constrtic- 
tlon.  v 

"(e)  In  the  event  that  any  State  la  not 
eligible  to  receive  funds  under  this  title  for 


any  fiscal  year,  or  notifies  the  Secretary  that 
It  does  not  desire  to  receive  such  funds,  the 
allotment  of  such  State  for  such  fiscal  year 
derived  from  any  provision  of  subsection  (b) 
shall  be  available  for  reallotment  from  time 
to  time,  on  such  date  or  dates  during  such 
year  as  the  Secretary  may  fix,  to  other  States 
In  proportion  to  the  original  amount  of  the 
allotment  to  such  other  States  which  was  de- 
rived from  any  such  provision  for  that  year. 
Any  amount  for  a  fiscal  year  so  reallotted  to 
a  State  under  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed 
part  of  Its  allotment  derived  from  the  same 
provision  of  subsection  (b)  for  such  year. 

"(f)  The  amounts  appropriated  and  allo- 
cated pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  paid  to 
the  States  at  such  Intervals  and  In  such  In- 
stallments as  the  Secretary  may  determine, 
taking  account  of  the  objective  that  the  time 
elapsing  between  the  transfer  of  funds  from 
the  United  States  Treasury  and  the  disburse- 
ment thereof  by  States  shall  be  minimized. 

"(g)  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  determine  average  dally  attend- 
ance, average  per  pupil  expenditure,  and 
numbers  of  children,  and  In  doing  so  he  shall 
use  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data  avaU- 
able  to  him,  referrable  with  respect  to  data 
used  for  each  purpose  to  the  same  time  pe- 
riod for  all  jurisdictions.  All  determinations 
and  computations  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  section  shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

"DISTRIBUTION    OF    FUNDS    WITHIN    EACH    STATE 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  Each  State  shall  pay  to  each 
of  Its  local  educational  agencies  for  a  fiscal 
year  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  allotted  to 
such  State  pursuant  to  section  20^ia)  for 
such  year  on  account  of  the  numUSrof  chil- 
dren In  average  dally  attendance  who  resided 
on  Federal  property  in  the  school  district  of 
such  agency. 

"(b)  The  remainder  of  each  State's  allot- 
ment shall  be  available— 

"(1)  for  use,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  203  and  205  and  the  plan 
developed  pursuant  to  section  207(b),  by 
the  State  agency  designated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 207(a);  and 

"(2)  for  distribution,  for  use  by  them  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
204  and  206  and  such  plan,  among  the  local 
educational  agencies  of  such  State  on  a  basis 
refiectlng  the  relative  needs  of  each  of  such 
agencies  for  the  types  of  assistance  for  which 
appropriations  under  this  title  are  avail- 
able; 

except  that  not  more  than  30  per  centum  of 
such  allotment  derived  from  application  of 
the  provisions  of  section  203(b)(1),  relat- 
ing to  the  presence  within  the  State  of  chil- 
dren with  a  parent  employed  on  Federal  prop- 
erty or  with  a  parent  on  active  duty  In  the 
uniformed  services,  may  be  paid  to  local  ed- 
ucational agencies  not  having  any  of  such 
children  In  average  dally  attendance  in  their 
schools. 

"transfers  among  purposes 
"Sec.  205.  (a)  Thirty  per  centum  of  that 
portion  of  each  State's  allotment  which  Is 
available  for  the  purposes  described  in  clause 
(A),  (B),  or  (C)  of  section  203(c)(2)  may 
be  made  available  for  any  of  the  other  pur- 
poses described  In  section  203 (c). 

"(b)  The  30  per  centum  UmltatlonS'Tn 
.subsection  (a)  may  be  exceeded  If  the  State 
demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary that  such  action  will  achieve  more 
effectively  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"PARTICIPATION    OF    NONPUBLIC    SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Slate  agency  designated 
pursxiant  to  section  207(a)  shall  provide 
that — 

"(1)  except  as  provided  In  subsection 
(b),  children  enrolled  la  nonprofit  private 
elementary  or  secondary  schools,  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  participate,  on  an 


equitable  basis.  In  activities  for  which  funds 
are  made  available  under  clause  (A),  (B). 
or  (C)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  section  203(c); 
and 

"(2)  title  to  and  control  of  funds  received 
under  this  title  and  other  property  derived 
therefrom  will  remain  In  one  or  more  public 
agencies. 

"(b)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  pro- 
visions of  Stale  law  prevent  any  State 
agency  designated  pursuant  to  section  207 
(a)  from  complying  with  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  shall,  if  he  finds  that  the  State 
is  otherwise  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
program  under  this  title,  permit  such  State 
to  participate,  but  in  such  case  he  shall — 

"  ( 1 1  arrange,  by  contract  or  otherwise,  for 
children  enrolled  In  the  nonprofit  private 
elementary  or  secondary  schools  within  such 
State  to  receive,  on  an  equitable  basis,  serv- 
ices similar  to  those  provided  from  the  funds 
made  available  under  clause  (A),  (B),  or 
(C)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  section  203(c)  to 
public  school  cliiidren  within  such  State; 
and 

■•(2)  pay  the  cost  thereof  out  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  allotment  to  such  State  for  car- 
rying  out   each   such   paragraph   or   clatise. 

"STATE    ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec.  207.  (a)  Tlie  chief  executive  officer 
of  each  State  which  desires  to  participate  In 
the  program  under  this  title  shall  designate 
a  State  agency  which  shall  be  the  single 
State  agency  for  administration  (or  super- 
vision of  the  administration)  of  such  pro- 
gram la  such  State,  except  that  this  require- 
ment may  be  waived  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  204  of  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Corporation  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C. 
4214). 

"(b)  The  State  agency  designated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  shall,  for  each  fiscal 
year,  develop  and  publish  a  plan  for  the 
distribution  and  expenditure  of  funds  avail- 
able therefore  under  section  204(c).  Such 
plan  shall  be  developed  after  consultation 
with  the  advisory  council  appointed  pursuant 
to  section  208,  shall  not  finally  be  adopted  by 
such  State  agency  until  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity has  been  given  to  Interested  persons 
for  comment  thereon,  and  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  In  administering  the  program  under 
this  title,  the  State  shall  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title  and  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  thereto. 

"STATE  ADVISORY   COUNCIL 

Sec.  208.  (a)  The  chief  executive  officer 
of  each  State  which  desires  to  participate 
In  the  program  under  this  title  shall  appoint 
an  advisory  council  which  shall  be  broadly 
representative  of  the  education  community 
in  the  State  and  of  the  public.  Including  at 
least  one  person  representative  of  the  public 
elementary  or  secondary  schools  of  the 
State;  at  least  one  person  representative  of 
the  nonprofit  private  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary schools  of  the  'State;  at  least  five 
parents  of  school  age  children  In  the  State 
who  win  be  affected  by  the  activities  au- 
thorized under  section  203:  and  at  least  one 
person  who  has  special  competence  In  each 
of  the  educational  areas  described  In  sections 
203(c)(2)(A)    and  203(c)  (2)  (B). 

"(b)    The   State   advisory   council   shall — 

"(1)  advise  the  State  agency  designated 
pursuant  to  section  207(a)  on  the  prepara- 
tion of,  and  on  matters  of  general  policy 
arising  in  the  administration  of.  the  pl.-ui 
developed  under  section  207(b): 

"(2)  evaluate  activities  assisted  u:idcr 
thU  title; 

"(3)  advise  Siaie  or  local  officials  who  have 
responsibility  for  carrying  out  activities  as- 
sisted under  this  title  with  respect  to  the 
planning,  evaluation,  administration,  and 
assessment  of  such  activities;  and 

"(4)  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Secretary 
not  less  often  than  annually  a  report  of  Its 
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activities,  recommendations,  and  evaluations, 
together  with  such  comments  thereon  as  the 
State  agency  designated  pursuant  to  section 
207(a)  and  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
State  deem  appropriate. 

"TREATMENT   OF  FEDERAIXY   CONNECTED 
CBtLOREN 

"Sec.  209.  The  SUte  agency  designated 
pursuant  to  section  207(a)  shall  provide  that 
cbUdren  attending  school  within  the  State 
who  reside  with  a  parent  on  Federal  prop- 
erty, who  reside  with  a  parent  employed  on 
Federal  pr<^)erty,  or  have  a  parent  who  is 
a  member  of  the  uniformed  services  will 
receive  public  elementary  or  secondary  edu- 
cation on  a  basis  comparable  to  that  pro- 
vided to  other  children  in  the  State. 

"DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  210.  For  purposes  of  this  title— 
"(1)  the  term  adult  education'  means 
services  or  instruction  below  the  college  level 
for  individuals  (A)  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  16,  (B)  who  do  not  have  a  certificate 
of  graduation  from  a  school  providing  sec- 
ondary education  and  who  have  not  achieved 
an  equivalent  level  of  education,  (C)  who 
are  not  currently  required  to  be  enrolled  In 
schools: 

"(2)  the  term  'average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture in  the  United  States'  means  the  aggre- 
gate current  expenditures  of  all  local  educa- 
tional agencies  in  the  United  States  for  any 
fiscal  year,  plus  any  direct  current  expendi- 
tures by  the  Stetes  in  which  such  agencies 
are  located  for  the  operation  of  such  agencies 
during  such  year  (without  regard  to  the 
sources  of  funds  from  which  either  of  such 
expenditures  is  made ) ,  divided  by  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  children  in  average  daily 
attendance  to  whom  such  agencies  provided 
public  education  during  such  year; 

"(3)  the  term  "construction"  means  the 
erection,  acquisition,  alteration,  remodeling, 
or  improvement  of  faculties,  including  the 
acquisition  of  land  necessary  therefor,  and 
the  cost  of  construction  mcludes  the  cost  of 
architect's  fees; 

"(4)  the  term  "current  expenditures'  means 
expenditures  for  public  education  but  not 
including  expenditures  for  community  serv- 
ices, capital  outlay,  and  debt  services,  or  any 
expenditures  made  from  funds  allotted  un- 
der this  Act; 

"(6)  the  term  "elementary  school'  means 
a  day  or  residential  school  which  provides 
elementary  education,  as  determined  under 
State  law; 

"(6)  the  term  "Federal  property'  means  real 
property  which  is  owned  by  the  United  States 
or  is  leased  by  the  United  States,  and  which 
la  not  subject  to  taxation  by  any  State  or 
any  political  subdivision  of  a  State  or  by 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Such  term  in- 
cludes (A)  real  property  held  in  trust  by  the 
United  States  for  individual  Indians  or  In- 
dian tribes,  and  real  property  held  by  Indi- 
vidual IndUns  or  tribes  which  is  subject  to 
restrictions  on  alienation  imposed  by  the 
United  States,  (B)  for  one  year  beyond  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  occurred  the 
sale  or  transfer  thereof  by  the  United  States 
any  property  considered  prior  to  such  sale 
or  transfer  to  be  Federal  property  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  and  (C)  any  school 
which  is  providing  flight  training  to  members 
of  the  Air  Force  under  contractual  arrange- 
ments with  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
at  an  airport  which  Is  owned  by  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State.  Such  term 
also  Includes  any  Interest  In  Federal  prop- 
erty (as  defined  In  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  paragraph)  under  an  easement.  lease, 
license,  permit,  or  other  arrangement,  as  well 
as  any  improvements  of  any  nature  (other 
than  pipelines  or  utility  lines)  on  such  prop- 
erty even  though  such  interests  or  Improve- 
ments are  subject  to  taxation  by  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State  or  by  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Notwithstanding  the 


foregoing  provisions  of  this  paragraph,  such 
term  does  not  Include  (D)  any  real  property 
used  for  a  labor  suppy  center,  labor  home,  or 
labor  camp  for  migratory  farmworkers,  (E) 
any  real  property  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  Foetal  Service  and  used 
primarily  for  the  provision  of  postal  services, 
or  (F)  any  low-rent  housing  project  held 
under  title  U  of  the  National  Industrial  Re- 
covery Act,  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropri- 
ation Act  of  1935,  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937,  the  Act  of  June  28,  1940  (Public 
Law  871  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress),  or 
any  law  amendatory  of  or  supplementary  to 
any  of  such  Acts; 

"(7)  the  term  'handicapped  children' 
means  mentally  retarded,  hard  of  hearing, 
deaf,  speech  impaired,  visually  handicapped! 
seriously  emotionally  disturbed,  crippled,  or 
other  health  impairea  children  who  by  reason 
thereof  require  special  educational  services; 
"(8)  the  term  'local  educational  agency' 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legally  constituted  within  a 
State  for  either  administrative  control  or  di- 
rection of,  or  to  perform  a  service  function 
for,  public  elementary  or  secondary  schools 
In  a  city,  county,  township,  school  district, 
or  other  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
such  combination  of  school  districts  or  coun- 
ties as  are  recognized  In  a  State  as  an  admin- 
istrative agency  for  its  public  elementary  or 
secondary  schools.  Such  term  also  Includes 
any  other  public  Institution  or  agency  hav- 
ing administrative  control  and  direction  of 
a  public  elementary  or  secondary  school; 

"(9)  the  term  nonprofit',  as  applied  to  a 
school,  means  a  school  owned  and  operated 
by  one  or  more  nonprofit  corporations  or 
associations  no  part  of  net  earnings  of  which 
Inures,  or  may  lawfully  Inure,  to  the  benefit 
of  any  private  shareholder  or  Individual; 

""(10)  the  term  "secondary  school'  means  a 
day  or  residential  school  which  provides  sec- 
ondary education,  as  determined  under  State 
law.  except  that  it  does  not  Include  any  edu- 
cation provided  beyond  grade  12; 

"(11)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 

""(12)  the  term  State"  Includes.  In  addition 
to  the  several  States,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

""(13)  the  term  "supporting  materials  and 
services'  means  such  materials  and  services 
as  the  purchase  of  school  textbooks,  library 
resources,  and  educational  equipment;  the 
provision  of  supplementary  educational  cen- 
ters and  services,  of  school  pupil  personnel 
services,  of  adult  education,  and  of  school 
meals;  the  training  or  retraining  of  teachers, 
teacher  aides,  and  other  school  personnel; 
the  strengthening  of  State  or  local  educa- 
tional agency  capablUtles  and  of  educational 
planning  at  the  State  or  local  level;  the^ sup- 
port of  the  advisory  councU  appointed  under 
section  208;  and  the  administration  at  the 
State  level  of  the  program  carried  out  under 
this  Act;  and 

"(14)  the  term  'vocational  education'  in- 
cludes vocational  or  technical  training  or  re- 
training (including  field  or  laboratory  worlc 
and  remedial  or  related  academic  and  techni- 
cal Instruction  Incident  thereto  and  work- 
study  programs  for  students  who  need  the 
earnings  from  work  In  order  to  commence  or 
continue  their  education)  conducted  as  part 
of  a  program  designed  to  prepare  individuals 
for  gainful  employment  as  semiskilled  or 
skilled  workers  or  technicians  or  subprofes- 
slonals  in  recognized  occupations  and  in  new 
and  emerging  occupations  or  to  prepare  in- 
dividuals for  enrollment  In  advanced  tech- 
nical education  programs,  but  excluding  any 
program  to  prepare  Individuals  for  employ- 
ment In  occupations  generally  considered 
professional  or  which  require  a  baccalaureate 
or  higher  degree;  and  such  term  also  in- 
cludes vocational  guidance  and  counseling 
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in  connection  with  such  training  or  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  occupational  choices; 
InstrucUon  related  to  the  occupation  or  oc- 
cupations for  which  the  students  are  in 
training  or  Instruction  necessary  for  stu- 
dents to  loeneflt  from  such  traiiUng;  Job 
placement;  and  the  training  of  persons  en- 
gaged as,  or  preparing  to  become,  teachers  In 
a  vocational  education  program  or  teachers, 
supervisors,  or  directors  of  such  teachers. 

"REPEAL    OF    PROGRAMS    REPLACED    BT    THIS 
TITLE 

■Sec.  211.  (a)  Effective  with  respect  to  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
June  30.  1974,  the  following  statutes  and 
parts  of  statutes  are  repealed  : 

""(1)  title  II  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C  821- 
827 ) ; 

"(2)  title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U8C  841- 
848); 

"(3)  title  V  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1986  (20  USC. 
861-870); 

"(4)  part  B  of  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act  (20  use.  871-877); 

"(5)  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  (20  U.S  C  Il- 
ls. 16-28); 

"'(6)  sections  3  and  4  and  7  of  Public  Law 
81-874  (20  U.S.C.  238-239) ; 

"(7)  Public  Law  81-815  (20  U.S.C  631- 
647); 

'"(8)  title  III  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958  (20  use.  441-455); 

"(9)  subpart  2  of  part  B  of  title  V  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.SC  1108- 
lllOc); 

""(10)  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963  (20  use.  1241-1391);  and 

"(11)  the  Adult  Education  Act  (20  US.C. 
1201-12na). 

"TITLE  III— SPECIAL  PROJECTS 

"'SHORT  TITLE 

""Sec.  301.  "This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
Special  Projects  Act". 

"PURPOSE 

"S53.  302.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  the  States 
to  enable  them  to  carry  out  special  projects 

"(1)  to  experiment  with  new  educational 
and  administrative  methods,  techniques,  and 
practices; 

"(2)  to  meet  siieclal  or  unique  education 
needs  or  problems;  and 

"(3)  to  place  special  emphasis  on  educa- 
tional priorities  of  the  State. 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPRORIATIONS 

"Sec.  303.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
prlated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
title  $1,700,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  »1, 800.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1976,  $1,900,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977,  and  $2,000.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1978. 

"ALLOTMENT  OF  FUNDS 

"Sec.  304.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  303  for  any  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  allot  to  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
total  of  such  amounts  as  the  number  of 
children  enrolled  In  the  public  and  private 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  that 
State  bears  to  the  total  number  of  children 
so  enroUed  in  such  schools  in  all  of  the 
States. 

"(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  fiscal  year  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  an  amount  equal 
to  not  more  than  3  per  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  such  year  for  pay- 
ments to  States  under  subsection  (a).  The 
Commissioner  shall  allot  the  amount  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  subsection  among 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  accord- 
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Ing  to  their  respective  needs  for  assistance 
under  this  title.  In  addition,  he  shall  allot 
from  such  amount  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  the  amount  necessary  for  such  as- 
sistance for  children  and  teachers  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  operated  for  In- 
dian children  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  The  terms  upon  which  payments 
for  such  purpose  shall  be  made  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall  be  determined  pur- 
suant to  such  criteria  as  the  Commissioner 
determines  will  best  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  title. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "State"  means  the  50  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

"USE   Oi"  FUNDS 

"Sec.  305.  Tlie  funds  allotted  to  each  State 
pursuant  to  section  304  may  be  used  by  such 
State  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  set  forth 
In  section  302.  Such  piuposes  shall  Include 
the  carrying  out  of  programs  and  projects 
related  to,  but  not  necessarily  limited  to,  any 
of  the  following: 

"(1)  education  for  the  use  of  the  metric 
system  of  measurement; 

"(2)  gifted  and  talented  children; 

"(3)  community  schools; 

"(4)  consumers  education: 

"(6)  educational  equity  for  women; 

"(6)  arts  in  education  programs; 

"(7)  dropout  prevention; 

"(8)  school  nutrition  and  health  services; 

"(9)    correction  education  services; 

"(10)  ethnic  heritage  studies; 

"(11)  reading  Improvement; 

"(12)  desegregation  assistance; 

"(13)   drug  abuse  prevention; 

"(14)  bilingual  education  (Including  bi- 
lingual vocational  education); 

"(15)  Indian  education;  and 

"(16)  education  of  the  handicapped. 

"REPEAL  OF  PROGRAMS  REPLACED  BT  THIS  ACT 

"Sec.  306.  Effective  with  respect  to  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
June  30,  1974,  the  following  statutes  and 
parts  of  statutes  are  repealed : 

"(1)  title  VII  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965; 

"(2)  title  VIII  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965; 

"(3)  the  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of 
1970: 

"(4)    the  Cooperative  Research  Act; 

"(5)  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act; 

"(6)   the  Indian  Education  Act;  and 

"(7)  parts  A,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  G  of  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Handicapped  Act.". 

Beginning  on  page  384,  redesignate  title 
VIII  as  title  IV  and  renumber  sections  801 
through  806  as  sections  401  through  406, 
respectively. 

On  page  384,  line  15,  delete  everything 
after  the  comma,  through  and  Including  the 
period  In  line  20,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "except  In  cases  involving  chil- 
dren whose  parents  have  made  an  express, 
written,  voluntary  request  for,  or  have  given 
their  written,  voluntary  consent  to  such 
transportation,  or  teachers  who  have  made 
an  express,  written,  voluntary  request  for, 
or  have  given  their  written,  voluntary  con- 
sent to  such  transportation." 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  title: 

"TITLE  IV— MISCELLANEOUS 

"DISP38ITION     OF     ADMINISTRATIVE     SAVINGS 

"Sec.  401.  (a)  The  amount  of  funds  which, 
by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  are 
not  required  to  be  appropriated  for  salaries 
and  expenses  of  the  education  division  but 
which  would  have  been  required  to  be  so 
appropriated  had  this  Act  not  been  enacted. 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  of  making  grants  to  States  for 
the  purpose  specified  In  subsection  (c). 

"(b)  The  funds  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be  al- 
lotted by  the  Secretary  to  each  State  In  an 


amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
total  of  such  sums  as  the  number  of  children 
enrolled  In  the  public  and  private  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  of  that  State  bears  to 
the  total  number  of  children  so  enrolled  In 
such  schools  In  all  of  the  States.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section,  the  term  "State"  in- 
cludes the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(c)  Sums  allotted  to  States  in  accordance 
with  this  section  shall  be  available  for  any 
educational  purpose. 

"MINIMUM    STATE    ALLOTMENTS 

"Sec.  402.  The  total  amount  of  funds  re- 
ceived by  each  State  pxirsuant  to  titles  II 
and  III  of  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  In 
no  case  be  less  than  the  total  amount  of 
funds  received  by  such  State  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  under  the  statutes 
or  parts  of  statutes  repealed  by  those  titles. 
The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  modify  any 
allocations  required  to  be  made  pursuant  to 
those  titles  as  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
section.".  m 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  ask 
Senators  whether  or  not  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  shorten  the  time  for  debate  on 
this  substitute  at  this  point,  so  that  Sen- 
ators may  know  what  to  expect  for  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
the  Senator  from  New  York's  under- 
standing that  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
were  willing  to  reduce  their  time  from  3 
hours  to  1. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  till — meaning  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York? 

Mr.  PELL.  The  proponents  or  the  op- 
ponents? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  The  proponents  of  the 
bill ;  the  opponents  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  different.  We 
ought  to  have  an  hour  and  a  half.  We 
can  get  as  much  time  as  we  need  on  the 
bill,  but,  in  fairness  to  the  Senate,  we 
would  like  to  keep  the  time  reasonable. 
I  suggest  that  they  keep  their  3  hours 
and  we  have  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time  on 
the  substitute  be  limited  to  four  and  a 
half  hours,  rather  than  6  hours,  with  3 
hours  under  the  control  of  the  movers 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  an  hour  and  a  half 
to  the  opponents. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  un- 
dcrstood  """v 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICBG.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.       ^ 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  \\1th 
these  amendments  to  the  act,  we  reaf- 
firm our  commitment  to  the  educational 
needs  of  the  children  of  America.  The 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
has  spent  many  long  and  difiQcult  hours 
reexamining  every  part  of  the  Federal 
law  relating  to  elementary  and  secondary 
education  programs  an(l  other  related 
educational  problems.  The  Educatior^ 
Amendments  of  1974.  S.  1539,  is  the  result 
of  that  effort,  and  is  now  presented  to 
us  with  the  committee's  approval.  It  de- 
serves the  full  attention  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  and  I  believe,  our 
support. 


I  wish  to  address  my  remarks  today 
to  several  urgently  important  sections 
of  this  bUl. 

I  have  spoken  to  the  Senate  many 
times  concerning  the  need  for  educa- 
tional equality  for  children  who  speak 
a  language  other  than  English.  In  1967, 
we  first  attempted  to  provide  Federal  as- 
sistance to  schools  where  minority-lan- 
guage children  were,  because  of  their 
culture  and  language  differences,  receiv- 
ing less  than  a  complete  education.  At 
that  time  we  were  looking  at  the  specific 
needs  of  children  who  were  educationally 
handicapped  because  of  their  inability  tj 
.«peak  English,  the  language  of  the  ma- 
jority and  the  language  in  which  classes 
were  taught. 

Since  then  we  have  become  better  ed- 
ucated ourselves — educated  in  facts 
about  the  amount  and  kind  of  need,  the 
numbers  of  children  involved,  and  the 
bilingual-bicultural  education  which 
would  be  most  effective  in  solving  the 
problems  of  these  bicultural  children. 

We  know.  now.  that  there  are  mil- 
lions of  children  who  are  being  deprived 
of  both  academic  and  vocational  educa- 
tion as  a  direct  result  of  their  special 
language  problems. 

The  United  States  is  the  fifth  largest 
Spanish-speaking  nation  in  this  hem- 
isphere, and  yet  the  Spanish-speaking 
children  in  this  country  are  orily  now 
beginning  to  receive  recognition  as  a 
cultural  and  linguistic  group  with  dis- 
tinct needs  and  special  problems.  The 
Census  Bureau  has  now  begun  to  pro- 
vide statistics  about  the  numbers,  the 
economic  problems,  the  educational  lim- 
itations, and  the  sociological  differences 
of  this  group,  our  second  largest  minor- 
ity. These  statistics,  combined  with  re- 
porting from  schools,  from  local  and 
State  government  groups,  as  well  as  from 
the  OfBce  of  Education  and  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  taught  us  that  the 
problems  of  the  bilingual-bicultural  child 
will  not  solve  themselves,  \\ill  not  go 
away,  and  instead  grow  steadily  worse 
with  each  passing  year. 

We  know,  now,  that  there  is  a  prac- 
tical and  valuable  educational  solution: 
bilingual  and  bicultural  education,  in 
which  the  child  learns  first  in  the  lan- 
guage of  his  home,  and  then  in  E^nglish 
combined  with  his  home  language. 
When  handled  correctly  this  special  kind 
of  education  produces  young  people  who 
are  truly  bilingual,  bicultural,  and  blllt- 
erate;  they  are  able  to  read  and  write 
and  function  in  two  languages,  and  as  a 
result  have  an  increased  ability  to  -earn 
a  living  to  become  self-sufficient,  and  to 
share  in  the  opportunities  and  advan- 
tages of  their  communities  and  their  Na- 
tion. Research  has  been  done,  and  is  con- 
tinuing, into  the  motivations  for  learn- 
ing, into  teacher  preparation,  into  other 
educational  resomxes  wliich  assist  in 
teaching  bilingually,  and  into  the  test- 
ing of  bicultuial  children  in  order  to 
evaluate  educational  success  in  these 
progi'ams. 

So.  we  know  a  great  deal  more  than 
we  did  know  7  years  ago.  when  we  first 
began  to  look  at  this  problem,  about  the 
need  and  the  solution. 

We  know,  too.  that  our  most  severe 
problem  is  no  longer  recognition,  or  ac- 
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ceptance  of  the  idea  of  billngiial  teach- 
ing and  learning.  Our  most  severe  prob- 
lem is  providing  the  teachers  and  the 
textbooks   for   the   numbers   of   classes 
which  will  have  to  be  provided  if  we  are 
to  do  the  job.  The  hearings  before  the 
committee  clearly  show  that  educators 
recognize  this  as  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lem facing  them  in  this  special  educa- 
tional area.  The  National  Education  As- 
sociation reports  that  minority  teachers 
are   under-represented   throughout   our 
school  systems — but  that  under-repre- 
sentation  is  most  severe  for  the  Spanish- 
speaking    minority.    With    an    average 
pupir  teacher  ratio  of  1  to  22  overall  in 
the  United  States,  the  ratio  is  1  to  107 
for  the  Spanish  speaking.  In  my  own 
State  of  New  Mexico  it  is  1  to  52.  To  cor- 
rect that  situation  we  would  need  more 
than  84,000  teachers  from  the  Spanish- 
speaking  minority  groups.  But  even  this, 
of  course,  would  not  provide  the  teachers 
who  are  specially  trained  to  teach  bilin- 
gually— that    would    require    additional 
and  specialized  training  which  we  are 
nowhere  able  to  provide  yet  in  sufficient 
amounts. 

There  is  one  more  thing  that  we  know, 
now,  which  we  did  not  know  when  we 
first  began  to  provide  help  to  bilingual 
education  programs  throughout  the 
country.  That  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant new  knowledge,  and  the  most  dif- 
ficult for  us  to  assimUate:  the  Supreme 
Court  ruling  this  year  which  said  that 
schools  must  provide  education  in  a  lan- 
guage this  child  can  understand.  This 
decision  may  be  as  far-reaching  as  the 
1954  decision  which  eliminated  skin  color 
as  a  barrier  to  equal  opportunity  in  our 
schools.  This  decision  said  that  a  child 
whose  language  was  diflferent  from  that 
of  the  majority  was  still  entitled  to  equal 

educational  opportunity  under  our  law 

and  that  equality  of  opportunity  meant 
being  able  to  understand  the  teacher.  So 
we  know  now.  that  the  civil  rights  of 

these  minority  children  are  involved 

and  that  we  must  assist  the  States  to 
provide  equality  of  education  to  these 
children.  That  will  mean,  in  many  States, 
radical  changes  in  programs  and  policies 
and  in  funding. 

This  body  of  new  knowledge  about  the 
problems  of  the  bilingual  and  bicultural 
children  in  our  schools  has  already  re- 
sulted in  efforts  by  local  and  State  edu- 
cation agencies  to  change  their  laws  and 
to  increase  their  funding  to  provide  bet- 
ter solutions.  But  we  are  nowhere  close 
to  being  ready  to  serve  the  five  to  seven 
million  children  who  should  be  receiving 
bilingual  education.  We  are  not  yet  be- 
ginning to  prepare  the  teachers,  texts, 
lasting,  coimselors.  and  other  educational 
material  needed.  We  are  not  yet  sup- 
iwrting  the  research,  to  any  degree, 
which  must  be  completed  before  we  can 
go  ahead. 

For  this  reason  Senators  Kxnnedt 
Cranston,  and  I  submitted  the  Bilingual' 
Education  Act  amendments  which  have 
now  been  incorporated  into  S.  1539.  This 
part  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1974  will  increase  the  number  and  the 
quality  of  the  demonstration  projects 
which  are  supported  with  Federal 
moneys;  will  coordinate  and  upgrade 
these  programs  with  other  national  edu- 
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cational  programs;  will  provide  teacher 
training  and  training  for  other  bilingual 
education  personnel,  and  will  provide  a 
thorough  national  survey  of  bilingual 
needs  and  programs  so  that  our  data  will 
be  sound  and  we  progress  along  these 
pioneering  educational  avenues. 

These  amendments  will  provide  the 
bare  bones  of  Federal  support  for  a  na- 
tional need  which  is  now  apparent  and 
growing  more  severe  and  more  impor- 
tant every  day.  I  urge  the  support  of  my 
colleagues  for  this  section  of  the  bill. 

There  are  two  other  parts  of  this  leg- 
islation which  relate  to  bilingual  educa- 
tion and  the  problems  of  the  Spanish- 
speaking  minority.  One  of  these  is  the 
provision  for  bilingual  programs  to  be 
added  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act. 
Of  course,  all  of  the  information  and 
knowledge  which  we  have  not  acquired 
about    bilingual    education    in    primary 
and  secondary  schools  applies  with  even 
more   force   and   danger   in   vocational 
education.  As  young  people  learn  to  live 
and  work  in  their  own  commimities,  it  is 
essential  that  they  learn  both  academi- 
cally and  vocationally — that  is,  it  is  es- 
sential that  they  be  literate  in  both  the 
language  of  the  majority  and  in  their 
own  community  language  and  culture. 
The  coordination  of  bilingual  programs 
in  our  vocational  education  programs  is 
an   essential    part   of    the   educational 
problems  which  face  us  today,  and  this 
bill  addresses  that  problem  with  a  be- 
ginning program  in  the  vocational  edu- 
cation amendment.  I  urge  your  support. 
The  third  section  of  the  amendments 
which  I  wish  to  comment  on  specifically, 
is  section  522  of  the  amendments  to  the 
Higher  Education  Act. 

In  this  section  the  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  waive  3  years  of  the  required 
5  years  existence  for  a  developing  insti- 
tution before  it  is  eligible  to  receive  as- 
sistance, in  the  case  of  institutions  lo- 
cated in  or  near  communities  with  large 
numbers    of    Spanish-speaking    people. 
This  requirement  has  handicapped  many 
community  and  junior  colleges  which  are 
developing    to    serve    Spanish-speaking 
commimities.  The  need  for  assistance  to 
these  new  institutions  is  exemplified  by 
the  statistics  given  in  my  statement  to- 
day concerning  the  underrepresentation 
of  Spanish-speaking  in  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. That  same  underrepresentation 
is  present  in  many  professions,  in  busi- 
ness, and  in  other  career  fields.  However, 
the    increasing    demand    by    Spanish- 
speaking  students  for  better  schools  and 
particularly  for  higher  education  facili- 
ties in  or  near  their  home  communities, 
has  resulted  in  the  development  of  insti- 
tutions in  many  States  aimed  at  increas- 
ing postsecondary  education  opportuni- 
ties for  the  Spanish-speaking  student. 
These  new  and  developing  institutions 
are  entitled  to,  and  should  receive,  their 
fair  share  of  assistance  from  Federal 
programs,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  with 
the  amendment  proposed  today  the  Com- 
missioner will  be  able  to  see  that  these 
programs  are  distributed  more  equitably 
in  the  future.  It  will,  of  course,  be  im- 
portant for  Congress  to  oversee  this  new 
authority  in  order  to  insure  full  com- 
pliance by  the  Office  of  Education  with 
the  intent  of  this  amendment. 


In  the  past  there  has  not  been  equal 
treatment  for  the  Spanish-speaking  stu- 
dents and  schools  under  this  program, 
and  I  believe  it  is  essential  that  cor- 
rective action  be  taken  quickly.  The  reg- 
ulations will  now  make  it  easier  for  the 
Commissioner  to  provide  equal  opportu- 
nity to  the  Spanish-speaking  minority. 
I  had  proposed  an  amendment  which 
would  have  made  this  kind  of  waiver 
mandatory,  but  I  am  pleased  that  the 
committee  has  provided  this  modified 
version  of  my  proposal. 

There  are,  Mr.  President,  many  other 
sections  of  this  bill  which  I  feel  are  im- 
portant and  which  I  believe  it  is  essen- 
tial we  support.  I  have  confined  my  re-  • 
marks  to  these  three  areas  because  of  the 
special  concern  which  I  have  in  providing 
increased  equahty  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  the  minority  children  who.se 
language  problems  have  compounded 
their  otlier  problems  in  the  past. 

As  a  national  resource  the  dual  lan- 
guage capabihty  of  our  minority  citi- 
zens should  not  be  wasted.  Our  multicul- 
tural and  multilingual  heritage  can  be 
the  basis  for  a  renewed  national  unity 
and  can  help  us  to  communicate  better 
with  one  another  and  will  the  other  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  I  believe  that  our  edu- 
cational goal  should  be  the  best  possi- 
ble education  for  every  child  and  the  cor- 
responding vocational  abilities  which  can 
begin  to  erase  our  welfare  and  poverty 
population  statistics. 

Continuing  to  improve  our  ability  to 
provide  for  the  full  education  of  bicul- 
tural and  bilingual  children  is  essential, 
it  seems  to  me.  I  especially  urge  the  sup- 
port of  my  colleagues  for  those  parts  of 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1974 
which  address  that  problem. 


SUBSTITUTION  OF  A   CONFEREE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
has  appointed  conferees  on  H.R.  14368. 
It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Buckley)  wUl  not  be  able  to 
be  present  for  a  conference  on  that  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Stafford  be  substituted  in  his  place  in- 
stead. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOINING  FORCES  TO  REPEAL  PER- 
CENTAGE DEPLETION 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  observe  that  a  powerful 
movement  is  developing  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress  to  repeal  one  of  the  most 
iniquitous  loopholes  of  the  present  tax 
law— the  percentage  depletion  allowance 
for  oil  and  gas. 

Yesterday  the  House  Democratic  cau- 
cus voted  under  the  new  House  proce- 
dures to  instruct  the  Rules  Committee  to 
permit  floor  consideration  of  an  amend- 
ment sponsored  by  Representative  Green 
of  Pennsylvania  to  repeal  percentage  de- 
pletion as  of  the  beginning  of  1974,  in- 
stead of  drawing  out  its  repeal  over  a  5- 
year  period,  as  provided  In  the  Energy 
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Tax  Act  of  1974  reported  out  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  This  is  a  historic 
exercise  of  the  new  Democratic  rules  of 
the  House,  and  it  is  undertaken  for  a 
^ood  cause. 

A  corresponding  move  is  gathering 
loice  in  the  Senate.  Last  week  all  Sena- 
tors received  a  letter  from  seven  of  their 
colleagues,  including  myself,  urging  sup- 
port for  the  Kennedy-Mondale  tax  re- 
duction proposal  in  conjunction  with  a 
package  of  revenue-raising  tax  reforms, 
including  the  repeal  of  percentage  deple- 
tion. This  package  is  to  be  oCfered  as  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  8217,  which  should 
reach  the  floor  soon.  And  yesterday  Sen- 
ator RiBicoFF  and  Senator  Magnuson  in- 
troduced a  virtually  identical  amendment 
to  the  same  bill  on  the  Senate  floor. 

This  amendment  is  identical  also  to 
the  version  under  consideration  in  the 
House. 

Today  I  wish  to  announce  that  the 
eight  cosponsors  of  the  tax  reduction- 
tax  reform  amendments  announced  last 
week  wish  to  associate  themselves  with 
the  Ribicoff -Magnuson  amendment  as 
cosponsors.  The  eight  Senators  involved 
are  Senators  Bayh,  Clark,  Hart,  Ken- 
nedy,    MONDALE,     MUSKIE,     MeTZENBAUM, 

and  myself.  We  invite  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  join  us  also.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  names  of  these 
eight  Senators  be  added  as  cosponsors 
of  the  Ribicoff-Magnuson  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  vei-y  pleased 
that  so  many  of  my  Influential  colleagues 
are  joining  forces  behind  this  urgent  re- 
form. Repeal  of  percentage  depletion  is 
the  first  and  most  obvious  step  needed 
to  restore  equity  to  our  tax  system  and 
also  to  restrain  the  extraordinary  prof- 
its garnered  by  the  petroleum  industry 
In  the  wake  of  the  worldwide  energy 
shortage  and  the  fantastic  increases  in 
oil  prices. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  3398)  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  a  10-year  delimiting  period  for 
the  pursuit  of  educational  programs  by 
veterans,  wives,  and  widows,  with 
amendments,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  14368)  to 
provide  for  means  of  dealing  with  energy 
shortages  by  requiring  reports  with 
respect  to  energy  resources,  by  providing 
for  temporary  suspension  of  certain  air 
pollution  requirements,  by  providing  for 
coal  conversion,  and  for  other  purposes; 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Stag- 
gers, Mr.  Macdonald,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
DiNGELL,  Mr.  Devine,  Mr.  Broyhill  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Hastings  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 


the  House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  12000) 
to  enable  egg  producers  to  establish, 
finance,  and  carry  out  a  coordinated 
program  of  research,  producer  and  con- 
sumer education,  and  promotion  to  im- 
proved, maintain,  and  develop  markets 
for  eggs,  egg  products,  spent  fowl,  and 
products  of  spent  fowl,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concui-rence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  3062.  An  act  entitled  the  "Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  Amendments  of  1974";  and 

H.R.  5621.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  presentation 
of  a  flag  of  the  United  States  for  deceased 
members  of  the  Ready  Reserve  and  for  de- 
ceased members  of  the  Reserve  who  die  after 
completing  20  years  of  service,  but  t>efore 
becoming  entitled  to  retired  pay. 

The  em'oUed  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Vice  President. 

1  he  message  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1, 
PubUc  Law  86-420,  the  Speaker  had  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Derwinski  as  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  Delegation  of  the  Mexico-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group,  vice 
Mr.  Broomfield,  resigned. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  12000)  to  enable  egg 
producers  to  establish,  finance,  and  csu*ry 
out  a  coordinated  program  of  research, 
producer,  and  consumer  education,  and 
promotion  to  improve,  maintain,  and  de- 
velop markets  for  eggs,  egg  products, 
spent  fowl,  and  products  of  spent  fowl, 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 


EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF   1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1539)  to  amend 
and  extend  certain  acts,  relating  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  pro- 
grams and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  that  James  Streeter, 
a  member  of  my  staff,  have  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  all  stages  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  junior  Senator  from  New  York  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  on  his  sub- 
stitute? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  understood  that  the 
Senator  was  going  to  conform  such  pro- 
visions of  the  substitute  as  related  to  the 
issues  which  have  just  been  considered 
and  disposed  of. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  That  I  shall  do. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  To  the  Senate's  final  act. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  That  is  correct. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Ken  Benjamin,  a 
member  of  my  staff,  have  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  the  consideration  of 
this  and  other  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  John  Steinberg, 
a  member  of  my  staff,  may  have  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  consid- 
eration of  this  amendment  and  amend- 
ments I  will  call  up  this  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  York  for 
yielding  to  me  so  that  I  may  call  up  a 
noncontroversial  amendment  that  has 
been  agreed  to  by  both  sides. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be  in 
order  that  I  call  up  an  amendment  at 
this  time,  without  the  Senator  from  New 
York  losing  his  right  to  the  floor  under 
the  previous  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject—will the  Senator  identify  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  This  is  the  amend- 
ment relating  to  the  adult  education 
program,  which  we  previously  discussed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

What  is  the  number  of  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  is  an  unprinted 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  220,  line  21,  insert  the  folIowUig: 
after  "1978." 

Provided,  Tliat  grants  to  each  State  for 
this  program  shall  not  be  less  than  grants 
made  to  such  State  agencies  in  fiscal  year 
1973. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  offer  a  very  important  amendment  to 
the  adult  education  provisions  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  Amendments  of  1974  that  the  Con- 
gress is  now  considering.  This  amend- 
ment will  insure  that  the  basic  purpose  of 
the  adult  education  program,  a  most  %'ital 
program  to  our  country,  v.ill  be  realized. 
The  major  emphacis  on  this  program  in 
the  past  has  been  toward  overcoming  the 
illiteracy  of  our  adult  aged  population 
and  in  focusing  in  on  areas  with  high 
rates  of  illiteracy  among  adults. 

As  Senators  know,  in  19€S.  the  Adult 
Education  Act  was  passed  to  provide 
adult  basic  education  opportunities  for 
those  iJersons  whose  inability  to  read, 
wi^te.  and  speak  the  English  language 
coiistituted  a  substantial  impaiiment  of 
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their  ability  to  obtain,  retain,  or  improve 
their  employment. 

This  program  has  more  than  proven 
its  worth.  In  a  report  submitted  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  in 
January  1974.  a  recently  completed  study 
concluded  that  noticeable  reading  and 
mathematics  achievement  gains  were 
achieved  by  those  enrolled  in  adult  basic 
education  programs,  that  steady  gains 
ii.  employment  occurred  and  the  problem 
of  participants  on  welfare  decreased, 
that  earnings  of  those  who  worJced  def- 
inite increases,  and  that  job  perform- 
ance was  enhanced. 

The  Adult  Education  Act  of  1966  was 
amended  in  1970.  The  amended  act  ex- 
tended   educational    opportunities    for 
adults  and  encouraged  the  development 
of   programs   which   would   enable    all 
adults  to  continue  their  education  to  at 
least  a  level  of  completion  of  secondary 
school.     These     amendments     enlarged 
the  group  of  eligible  adults  from  those 
who  had  received  less  than  an  8th  grade 
education   to   those   who   had   received 
less  than  a  12th  grade  education,  and 
provided  for  the  allocation  of  funds  to 
States  on  the  basis  of  those  adults  in 
each  State  with  less  than  12  years  of 
public  education.  However,  no  increase 
in  appropriations  was  provided  to  fund 
this  expanded  program.  The  immediate 
effect    was    to    redistribute    significant 
amounts  of  funds  committed  to  adult 
basic  education  in  States  with  high  rates 
of  Illiteracy  to  States  with  low  levels  of 
Illiteracy  but  with  higher  incidences  of 
dropout's  at  the  secondary  level. 

Mr.  President.  Congress  recognized 
the  difBculty  then  and  to  avert  it,  a  hold 
harmless  clause  was  inchided  in  the  ap- 
propriations language  for  each  of  the 
last  3  years. 

Obviously.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  a 
mere  stopgap  measure,  but  it  is  ab- 
solutely essential  under  the  circum- 
stances. My  State  of  Louisiana  would 
lose  an  estimated  40  percent  of  their 
total  State  grant,  without  this  provi- 
sion. Our  neighboring  State  of  Texas 
would  lose  over  $1,000,000  on  33  percent 
of  their  funds  for  their  ongoing  pro- 
gram. Arkansas  would  lose  over  $200  - 
000  or  25  percent.  In  all.  approximately 
17  States  throughout  the  Southwest. 
South,  and  Southeast  would  be  affected 
in  about  the  same  proportion. 

Simply  stated,  this  amendment  is  im- 
portant, because  without  a  hold  harmless 
provision  and  with  the  allocation  of 
funds  to  States  as  provided  under  the  ex- 
piring act  and  the  new  act,  large  sums 
of  money  will  be  shifted  out  of  ongoing 
adult  basic  education  programs  in  the 
South  and  Southwest  into  adult  second- 
ary programs  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. These  are  areas  from  which  thes« 
moneys  should  not  be  diverted.  Where 
adults  are  deficient  in  basic  educational 
requirements  the  Incidence  of  imemploy- 
ment  and  of  upward  job  mobility  is  ob- 
viously the  highest.  It  Is  in  this  area 
that  adult  education  programs  can  do 
the  most  good  for  the  most  people.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment  in  order 
that  we  can  hold  on  to  our  present  level 
of  programing  in  these  areas  of  our  coun- 
try and  others  imtil  sufficient  funds  can 
be  pumped  into  our  adult  education  ef- 
fort to  make  it  feasible  to  carry  on  both 


our  basic  education  and  secondary  adult 
education  program  at  sufficient  levels. 
I  certainly  want  to  see  our  adult  effort 
expanded  and  upgraded,  but  not  at  the 
expense  of  those  who  are  deficient  in  the 
fxmdamental  skills  of  reading,  Vvriting 
and  simple  mathematics. 

Mr.  President,  the  ultimate  goal  of  the 
adult  education  section  of  this  bill  can- 
not be  realized  if  we  divert  attention 
from  assisting  those  adults  in  achieving 
the  minimum  performance  levels  re- 
quired to  make  it  on  their  own  in  our 
present  technological  society. 

I  beUeve  the  amendment  is  acceptable 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  <Mr. 
Pell)  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
•  Mr.  Javits). 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  adult 
education  program  is  especially  dear  to 
me,  as  it  is  a  program  I  h.id  the  privilege 
of  authoring. 

I  think  the  amendment  which  is  pro- 
posed is  very  understandable.  Indeed, 
that  is  the  whole  thrust  of  the  formula 
we  have  hoped  for  and  were  rebuffed  in 
by  Senator  McClellan's  amendment  In 
respect  to  the  whole  bill.  It  is  really  a 
great  step  forward  that  we  hnve  raised 
adult  education  support  to  the  high- 
school  level.  For  myself,  I  see  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

I  hope  very  much  that  Members  will 
give  equnl  consideration  to  the  problems 
of  the  great  metropolitan  areas — and  we 
will  bring  that  up  at  a  later  point— 
which  h?.s  been  very  seriously  hurt  by 
the  McClellan  amendment;  and  we  are 
going  to  tr>-  to  do  a  little  something  to 
repair  that  damage.  It  Involves  much 
the  same  principle.  I  find  the  amendment 
acceptable  on  this  side. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  Senator  Pell,  I  am 
delighted  to  say  that  the  amendment  is 
deemed  to  be  both  commendable  and 
acceptable,  and  I  compliment  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  for  offering  it 

Ml-.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell>  ,  and 
particularly  the  Junior  Senators  from 
New  York,  who  yielded  time  to  me 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  as  I  in- 
dicated   earlier    to    my    distinguished 
senior  colleague,  we  have  agreed— the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  and  I — that  we  would 
make  adjustments  in  oiu-  amendment 
No.  1325  so  as  to  reflect  business  that  has 
transpired  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
since    the    amendment    was    originally 
substituted. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  126,  line  1,  strike  out  everything 
through  page  130,  line  24. 

Beginning  on  page  215,  line  11,  strike  out 
everything   through   page  383,   line   23,   and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"TITLE  m— CONSOLIDATION  OP  STATE- 
ADMINISTERED    EDUCATION    PROGRAMS 
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"authorization  of  appropriations 
Sec.  302.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1075 
$1,250,000,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  endlne 
June  30.  1976,  $1,425,000,000:  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1977,  $1,800,000,000;  and 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1978  $2  - 
1(X),000,000.  '       ' 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  302  for  any  fiscal  year 
the  Secretary  shall  allot  to  each  Stale  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
total  of  siich  amounts  as  the  number  of  chil- 
dren enrolled  In  the  public  and  private  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  of  that  State 
bears  to  the  total  number  of  chUdren  so 
enrolled  In  such  schools  In  all  of  the  States. 
'■(b)  (1)  That  portion  of  each  States  allot- 
ment derived  from  application  of  the  provi- 
nnns  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  shall 
be  available  frr  any  educational  activity. 

"(2)   Except  83  provided   In  section  205 

"(A)  one-sixth  of  that  portion  of  each 
States  allotment  derived  from  application  of 
the  provisions  cf  paragraph  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  shall  be  available  only  for  programs 
and  projects  at  the  prerchcol  or  any  other 
educational  level  designed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial educational  needs  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren: 

"(B)  one-third  of  that  portion  of  each 
States  allotment  derived  from  application 
of  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (b)  shall  be  available  only  for  vcca- 
ti.onal  education  activities:  and 

"(C)  one-half  of  that  portion  of  each 
Stato-s  allotment  derived  from  application 
cr  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (b)  shall  be  available  only  for  siip- 
porting  materials  and  services. 

••(c)  Programs,  projects,  or  activities  as- 
MSted  under  this  Act  may  include  construc- 

"(c)  In  the  event  that  any  Stete  Is  not 
eligible  to  receive  funds  under  this  title  for 
any  fiscal  year,  or  notifies  the  Secretary  that 
It  does  not  desire  to  receive  such  funds  the 
allotment  of  such  Sute  for  such  fiscal  year 
derived  from  any  provision  of  subsection  (b) 
shall  be  available  for  reallotment  from  time 
to  time,  on  such  date  or  dates  during  euch 
year  as  the  Secretary  may  fix.  to  other  States 
Jn  proportion  to  the  original  amount  of  the 
allotment  to  such  other  States  which  was  de- 
rived from  any  such  provision  for  that  year 
Any  amount  for  a  fiscal  year  so  reallotted  to 
a  State  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
deemed  part  of  lt«  allotment  derived  from 
the  same  provision  of  subsection  (b)  for 
such  year. 

"(f)  The  amounts  appropriated  and  alio- 
cated  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  paid  to 
the  States  at  euch  Intervals  and  in  such 
instaUments  as  the  Secretary  may  determine, 
talcing  account  of  the  objective  that  the  time 
elapsing  between  the  transfer  of  funds  from 
the  United  States  Treasury  and  the  disburse- 
ment thereof  by  States  shall  be  minimized 

"(g)  For  purpoaes  of  this  title,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  determine  average  dally  attend- 
ance.  average  per  pupil  expenditure,  and 
numbers  of  children,  and  In  doing  so  he  shall 
use  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data  avail- 
able  to  him.  referrable  with  respect  to  data 
used  for  each  purpose  to  the  same  time 
period  for  all  Jurisdictions.  All  determina- 
tions and  computations  by  the  SecreUry 
under  this  section  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive. 
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'Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
Consolidated  Educational  Assistance  Act'. 


"DISTRIBVTION    OF    FUNDS    WTTHm    EACH    STATE 

"Sec.  304.  Each  State's  allotment  shall  be 
available — 

"(1)  for  use.  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  303  and  305  and  the  plan 
developed  pursuant  to  section  307(b).  by  the 
State  agency  designated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 307(a);  and 

"(2)  for  distribution,  for  use  by  them  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
204  and  206  and  such  plan,  among  the  local 
educational  agencies  of  such  State  on  a 
basis  reflecting  the  relative  needs  of  each  of 


such  agencies  for  the  types  of  assistance 
for  which  appropriations  under  this  title  are 
available; 

"TRANSFERS    AMONG    PURPOSES 

"SEC.  305.  (a)  Thirty  per  centum  of  that 
portion  of  each  State's  allotment  which  Is 
available  for  the  purposes  described  in  clause 
(A).  (B).  or  (C)  of  section  203(c)  (2)  may  be 
made  available  for  any  of  the  other  purposes 
described  In  section  203(c). 

"(b)  The  30  per  centum  limitations  In 
subsection  (a)  may  be  exceeded  If  the  State 
demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary that  such  action  will  achieve  more  ef- 
fectively the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"PARTICIPATION  OF  NONPUBLIC   SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 

"Sec.  306.  (a)  The  State  agency  designated 
pursuant  to  section  207(a)  shall  provide 
that — 

"(1)  except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b), 
ChUdren  eiorolled  In  nonprofit  private 
elementary  or  secondary  schools  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  participate,  on  an  equi- 
table basis,  In  activities  for  which  funds  are 
made  available  under  clause  (A).  (B).  or  (C) 
of  paragraph  (2)  of  section  203(c) ;  and 

"(2)  title  to  and  control  of  funds  received 
under  this  title  and  other  property  derived 
therefrom  will  remain  In  one  or  more  pub- 
lic agencies. 

"(b)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
provisions  of  State  law  prevent  any  State 
agency  designated  pursuant  to  section  207 
(a)  from  complying  with  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  shall,  If  he  finds  that  the  State  Is 
otherwise  eligible  to  participate  In  the  pro- 
gram under  this  title,  permit  such  State  to 
participate,  but  In  such  case  he  shall — 

"(1)  arrange,  by  contract  or  otherwise, 
for  children  enrolled  in  the  nonprofit  private 
elementary  or  secondary  schools  within  such 
State  to  receive,  on  an  equitable  basis,  serv- 
ices similar  to  those  provided  from  the  funds 
made  avaUable  under  clause  (A).  (B).  or  (C) 
of  paragraph  (2)  of  section  203(c)  to  public 
school  ChUdren  within  such  State;  and 

"(2)  pay  the  cost  thereof  out  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  allotment  to  such  State  for  car- 
rying out  each  such  paragraph  or  clause. 

"STATE    ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec  307.  (a)  The  chief  executive  officer 
of  each  State  which  desires  to  participate  In 
the  program  under  this  title  shall  designate 
a  State  agency  which  shall  be  the  single  State 
agency  for  administration  (or  supervision  of 
the  administration)  of  such  program  In 
Buch  State,  except  that  this  requirement 
may  be  waived  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  204  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Corporation  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  4214). 

"(b)  The  State  agency  designated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  shall,  for  each  fiscal 
yeSLT.  develop  and  publish  a  plan  for  the  dis- 
tribution and  expenditure  of  funds  available 
therefor  under  section  204(c).  Such  plan 
shaU  be  developed  after  consultation  with 
the  advisory  council  appointed  pursuant  to 
section  208.  shall  not  finally  be  adopted  by 
such  State  agency  until  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity has  been  given  to  Interested  per- 
sons for  comment  thereon,  and  shaU  be 
made  available  to  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  In  administering  the  program  under 
this  title,  the  State  shall  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title  and  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  there- 
to. 

"STATE   ADVISORY   COUNCIL 

"Sec.  208.  (a)  The  chief  executive  officer 
of  each  State  which  desires  to  participate 
In  the  program  under  this  title  shall  ap- 
point an  advisory  councU  which  shall  be 
broadly  representative  of  the  education  com- 
munity m  the  State  and  of  the  public,  in- 
cluding at  least  one  person  repiesentatlve  of 
the  public  elementary  or  secondary  schools 
of  the  State;  at  least  one  person  represent- 
ative of  the  nonprofit  private  elementary  or 
secondary  schools  of  the  State;  at  least  five 
parents  of  school  age  children  in  the  State 


who  win  be  affected  by  the  activities  author- 
ized under  section  203;  and  at  least  one  per- 
son who  has  special  competence  in  each  of 
the  educational  areas  described  In  sections 
203(c)(2)(A)   and  203(c)(2)(B). 

"(b)  The  State  advisory  council  shall — 

"(1)  advise  the  State  agency  designated 
pursuant  to  section  207(a)  on  the  prepara- 
tion of,  and  on  matters  of  general  policy 
arising  In  the  administration  of,  the  plan 
developed  under  section  207(b); 

"(2)  evaluate  activities  assisted  under  this 
title: 

"(3)  advise  State  or  local  officials  who  have 
responsibility  for  '•arrylng  out  activities  as- 
sisted under  this  title  with  respect  to  the 
planning,  evaluation,  administration,  and 
assessment  of  such  activities;  and 

"(4)  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Secretary 
not  less  often  than  annually  a  report  of  its 
activities,  recommendations,  and  evalua- 
tions, together  with  such  comments  thereon 
as  the  State  agency  designated  pursuant  to 
section  207(a)  and  the  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  the  State  deem  appropriate. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  310.  For  purposes  of  this  title — 

"(1)  the  term  "adult  education'  means 
services  or  Instruction  below  the  college  level 
for  individuals  (A)  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  16.  (B)  who  do  not  have  a  certificate 
of  graduation  from  a  school  providing  sec- 
ondary education  and  who  have  not  achieved 
an  equivalent  level  of  education,  (C)  who 
are  not  currently  required  to  be  enrolled  In 
schools: 

■•(2)  the  term  'average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture in  the  United  States'  means  the  aggre- 
gate current  expenditures  of  all  local  educa- 
tional agencies  in  the  United  States  for  any 
fiscal  year,  plus  any  direct  current  expen- 
ditures by  the  States  in  which  sxich  agencies 
are  located  for  the  operation  of  such  agen- 
cies during  such  year  (without  regard  to  the 
sources  of  funds  from  which  either  of  such 
expenditures  Is  made),  divided  by  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  children  In  average  dally  at- 
tendance to  whom  such  agencies  provided 
public  education  during  such  year: 

"(3)  the  term  'construction'  means  the 
erection,  acquisition,  alteration,  remodeling. 
.  or  improvement  of  faculties.  Including  the 
acquisition  of  land  necessary  therefor,  and 
the  cost  of  construction  includes  the  cost  of 
architect's  fees; 

"(4)  the  term  'current  expend! txires'  means 
expenditures  for  public  education,  but  not 
Including  expenditures  for  community  serv- 
ices, capital  outlay,  and  debt  services,  or 
any  expenditures  made  from  funds  allotted 
under  this  Act; 

"(5)  the  term  'elementary  school'  means  a 
day  or  residential  school  which  provides  ele- 
mentary education,  as  determined  under 
State  law; 

"(6)  the  term  'handicapped  chUdren' 
means  mentally  retarded,  hard  of  hearing, 
deaf,  speech  Impaired,  visually  handicapped, 
seriously  emotionally  disturbed,  crippled,  or 
other  health  Impaired  children  who  by  rea- 
son thereof  require  special  educational 
services; 

"(7)  the  term  'local  educational  agency* 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legally  constituted  within 
a  State  for  either  administrative  control  or 
direction  of.  or  to  perform  a  service  func- 
tion for.  public  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  In  a  city,  county,  township,  school 
district,  or  other  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  such  combination  of  school  districts 
or  counties  as  are  recognized  in  a  State  as 
an  administrative  agency  for  Its  public  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  schools.  Such  term 
also  Includes  any  other  public  Institution  or 
agency  having  administrative  control  and 
direction  of  a  public  elementary  or  second- 
ary school: 

"(8)  th»  term  'nonprofit',  as  applied  to  a 
school,  means  a  school  owned  and  operated 
by  one  or  more  nonprofit  corporations  or 
Associations  no  part  of  net  earnings  of  which 


Inures,  or  may  lawfully  inure,  to  the  benefit 
of  any  private  shareholder  or  Individual; 

"(9)  the  term  'secondary  school'  means  a 
day  or  residential  school  which  provides  sec- 
ondary education,  as  determined  under  State 
law.  except  that  It  does  not  Include  any  edu- 
cation provided  beyond  grade  12: 

"(10)  the  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare: 

"(11)  the  term  'State'  Includes,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  several  States,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands: 

"(12)  the  term  'svipporting  materials  and 
services'  means  such  materials  and  services 
as  the  purchase  of  school  textbooks,  library 
resources,  and  educational  equipment:  the 
provision  of  supplementary  educational  cen- 
ters and  services,  of  school  pupil  personnel 
services,  of  adult  education,  and  of  school 
meals:  the  training  or  retraining  of  teachers, 
teacher  aides,  and  other  school  personnel: 
the  strengthening  of  State  or  local  educa- 
tional agency  capabilities  and  of  educational 
planning  at  the  State  or  local  level;  the  sup- 
port of  the  advisory  council  appointed  under 
section  208;  and  the  administration  at  the 
State  level  of  the  program  carried  out  under 
this  Act;  and 

"(13)  the  term  'vocational  education'  In- 
cludes vocational  or  technical  training  or  re- 
training (including  field  or  laboratory  work 
and  remedial  or  related  academic  and  tech- 
nical Instruction  Incident  thereto  and  work- 
study  programs  for  students  who  need  the 
e^nlngs  from  work  In  order  to  commence  or 
continue  their  education)  conducted  as  pari 
of  a  program  designed  to  prepare  Individualj 
for  gainful  employment  as  semiskilled  or 
skUled  workers  or  technicians  or  subprofes- 
slonals  in  recognized  occupations  and  in  new 
and  emerging  occupations  or  to  prepare  in- 
dividuals for  enrollment  in  advanced  tech- 
nical education  programs,  but  excluding  any 
program  to  prepare  individuals  for  employ- 
ment in  occupations  generally  considered 
professional  of  which  require  a  baccalaureate 
or  higher  degree;  and  such  term  also  Includes 
vocational  guidance  and  counseling  in  con- 
nection with  such  training  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  occupational  choices:  In- 
struction related  to  the  occupation  or  occu- 
pations for  which  the  students  are  in  training 
or  Instruction  necessary  for  students  to  bene- 
fit from  such  training;  Job  placement;  and 
the  training  of  persons  engaged  as.  or  pre- 
paring to  become,  teachers  in  a  vocational 
education  program  or  teachers,  supervisors, 
or  directors  of  such  teachers. 

"REPEAL   OF   PROCBAMS  REPLACED   BT  THIS  TTTLE 

"Sec  311.  (a)  Effective  with  respect  to  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
June  30.  1974.  the  following  statutes  and 
parts  of  statutes  are  repealed! 

"(1)  title  II  of  the  Elenirotary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  821- 
827); 

"(2)  title  ni  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  841- 
848): 

"(3)  title  V  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1966  (20  U.S.C.  861- 
870); 

"(4)  part  B  of  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act  (20  U.S.C.  871-877) ; 

"(5)  the  Smlth-Hughcs  Act  (20  U.S.C.  11- 
15.  16-28); 

■■(8)  title  III  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958  (20  U.S.C.  441-455): 

"(9)  subpart  2  of  part  B  of  title  V  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (20  VS.C.  1108- 
lllOc); 

"(10)  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
(20  U.S.C.  1241-1391):  and 

"(11)  the  Adult  Education  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1201-1211a). 

"TITLE  ni— SPECIAL  PROJECTS 

"SHORT  TITLE 

"Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Special  Projects  Act'. 
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'Sec.  302  It  Is  th«  purpose  of  this  title 
to  provide  finmnclal  aaslstanc*  to  the  States 
to  enable  them  to  carry  out  special  projects — 

"(1)  to  experiment  with  new  educational 
and  administrative  methods,  techniques,  and 
practices; 

■■(2)  to  meet  special  or  unique  education 
needs  or  problems;   and 

"(3)  to  place  special  emphasis  on  edu- 
catlo;:al  priorities  of  the  State. 

"AUTUOBIZATION  OF  ATPEOPBIATIONS 

"Sec.  303.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  title  » 1,700 ,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
endlcg  June  30,  1976,  (1,800,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  tl, 900,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977, 
and  •2,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1978. 

"allotment  of  FtrjfDS 

"Sec.  304  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  303  for  any  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  allot  to  each  Stau  an 
•mount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
t*itftl  of  such  amoiAits  as  the  number  of 
children  enrolled  In  the  public  and  private 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  that 
State  bears  to  the  total  number  of  children 
so  enrolled  In  such  schools  In  all  of  the 
SUtes. 

"(b)  There  U  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  fiscal  year  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  an  amount  equal  to 
not  more  than  3  per  centum  of  the  amount 
approprUted  for  such  year  for  payments  to 
States  under  subsection  (a).  The  Commis- 
sioner shall  allot  the  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  among  the  Com- 
toonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  according  to 
their  respective  needs  for  assistance  under 
this  title.  In  addition,  he  shall  allot  from 
such  amount  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
the  amount  necessary  for  such  asslsUnce  for 
chUdren  and  teachers  In  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  operated  for  Indian  chU- 
<lren  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  The 
terms  upon  which  payments  for  such  pur- 
pose shall  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  be  determined  piu-suant  to 
such  criteria  as  the  Commissioner  determine^ 
Will  best  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  title. 

"(C)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
**nn  'Sute-  maans  the  50  Slates  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

"usa  or  FUNDS 

"Sec.  405.  The  funds  allotted  to  each  State 
pursuant  to  section  304  may  be  used  by  such 
State  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  set  forth 
la  secuoa  302.  Such  purpowss  shall  Include 
the  carrymg  out  of  programs  and  projects 
mated  to.  but  not  necesBarily  limited  to  any 
of  the  following:  ' 

"(1)  education  for  the  use  of  the  metric 
system  of  measurement; 

"(2)    gifted  and  talented  children; 

"(3)  community  schools; 

"(4)  consumers  education; 

••(5»   educational  equity  for  women; 

•*(6»   arts  in  education  programs; 

"(7)  dropout  prevention; 

;'(8)  school  nutrition  and  health  services- 

_  (9)  correction  education  services; 

"(10)  ethnic  heritage  studies; 

'(11)  readmg  Improvement; 

*^(12)  desegregation  assUUnce; 

"(13)  drug  abuse  prevention; 

"(141  bilingual  education  (Including  bi- 
lingual vocational  education); 

"(15)  Indian  education;  and 

"(16)   education  of  the  handicapped. 

"■EPEAL  OF  PaoCBAMS  BEPLACED  BT  TH1»  ACT 

"Sac.  406.  BfTectlve  with  respect  to  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
June  30.  1974,  the  following  statutes  and 
parts  of  statutes  are  repealed: 
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"(1)  tlUe  VII  of  the  EemenUry  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1065; 

"(2)  title  VIU  ot  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965; 

"(3)  the  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of 
1970; 

"(4)    the  Cooperative  Research  Act; 

"(6)    the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act; 

"(6)  the  Indian  Education  Act;  and 

"(7)  parts  A.  C,  D,  E.  P,  and  G  of  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act.". 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  title: 


"TITLE  V— MISCELLANEOUS 
"disposition  or  administbative  savings 

"Sec.  501.  (a)  The  amount  of  funds  which, 
by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  thU  Act,  are 
not  required  to  be  appropriated  for  salaries 
and  expenses  of  the  education  division  but 
which  would  have  teen  required  to  be  so 
appropriated  had  this  Act  not  been  enacted. 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  of  making  grants  to  States  for 
tlie  purpose  specified  in  subsection  (c) . 

"(b)  The  funds  appropriated  for  any  fi-:cal 
year  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  .shall  be 
allotted  by  the  Secretary  to  each  SUte  in 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
total  of  ::uch  sums  as  the  number  of  children 
enrolled  In  the  public  and  private  elemen- 
tary nacl  s-jconriary  schools  of  that  State 
benrs  to  the  total  number  of  children  so  en- 
rolled In  such  schooU  in  all  of  the  States. 
Per  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the  term 
"State"  Includes  the  District  of  Columbia 
the  C-jmmonweallh  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 

"(c)  Sums  allotted  to  States  in  accordance 
with  this  section  shall  be  available  for  any 
educational  purpose. 

"MINIMUM    STATE    ALLOTMENTS 

"Sec.  603.  The  total  amount  of  funds  re- 
ceived by  each  SUte  pursuant  to  titles  II 
and  III  of  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  In 
no  case  be  less  than  the  total  amount  of 
funds  received  by  such  State  In  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  under  the  sututes 
or  parts  of  statutes  repealed  by  those  titles. 
The  Secreury  Is  authorized  to  modify  any 
allocations  required  to  be  made  pursuant  to 
those  titles  as  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
section.". 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Also,  in  the  interim, 
we  have  been  able  to  secure  necessary 
figures  to  outline  the  funds  to  be  au- 
thorized to  cover  the  consolidated  pro- 
grams. Accordingly,  I  have  sent  to  the 
desk  a  modification  of  the  amendment 
reflecting  these  changes.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  modified  amend- 
ment incorporate  title  n  of  S.  1539,  the 
Federal  impact  aid  title,  as  it  has  been 
modified  on  the  floor,  and  that  appropri- 
ate conforming  changes  be  made  in  the 
language  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Will  the  Senator  from  New  York  indi- 
cate whether  or  not  such  changes  are  on 
the  copy  sent  to  the  desk? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Yes,  they  are. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
know  what  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest is? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  please  re- 
state the  unanimous-consent  request' 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  a«k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Federal  Im- 
pact aid  title,  title  n  of  S.  1539.  as  modi- 
fled  on  the  floor,  be  Incorporated  as  title 
U  Into  our  substitute  amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  Senator  will  please  send  it  to  th" 
desk. 

Title  n  is  not  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
referring  the  provisions  of  the  law  that 
already  have  been  enacted.  I  do  not  have 
a  separate  title  II.  This  is  incorporation 
by  reference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  we 
understand  the  Senator  is  asking  that 
title  II  as  it  exists  at  this  stage  is  what 
the  Senator  is  referring  to' 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  That  is  correct 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  And  it  is 
to  be  included  in  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment a.s  if  printed  therein? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  That  is  con-ect 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  busing 
provisions  contained  In  my  amendment 
be  deleted,  in  accordance  with  the  agree- 
ment of  the  Senate  that  no  more  busing 
emendments  would  be  in  order  after  1 
p.m.  today.  Therefore  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  delete  lines  15  through  29 
page  20  of  the  original.  We  now  have  a 
blank  there  on  page  19  of  the  modified 
amendment.  I  understand  that  this  is 
the  most  economical  way  to  deal  with 
this  Question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  Federal 
expenditures  for  elementary  and  second- 
rry  schooling  in  all  categories  have  risen 
from  less  than  $1  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1931  to  nearly  $G  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1974.  With  the  nearly  500  percent  in- 
crease m  Federal  aid  to  education  have 
come  a  vast  array  of  authorizations  and 
agencies.  Education  grants  are  now 
available  to  schools  under  at  least  38 
separate  authorl2ations  for  "instruc- 
tion." at  least  37  separate  authorizations 
for  low-income  students,  and  at  least  22 
separate  authorizations  for  reading  in- 
struction. Dozens  of  Federal  offices 
agencies,  bureaus,  et  cetera,  handle  these 
programs.  In  fact,  at  least  26  Federal 
agencies  other  than  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion administer  Federal  education  pro- 
grams. 

What  has  been  the  educational  result 
of  all  this  Federal  support  for,  involve- 
ment in.  and  direction  to  the  Nations 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and 
its  children? 

Some  answer  can  perhaps  be  given  Re- 
sults of  the  nationally  administered 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  Indicate  a  se- 
rious decline  In  literacy  among  teenager.s 
in  the  past  decade.  Scores  have  dropped 
every  year,  for  a  total  decline  of  35  points 
The  National  Assessment  of  Educational 
Progress  found  recently  that  15  to  20 
percent  of  9-year-olds  carmot  read  at 
all.  ranging  from  7  percent  to  the  affluent 
suburbs  to  more  than  35  percent  in  the 
inner  cities. 

Virtually  every  long-term  evaluation, 
most  of  them  done  by  and  for  govern- 
ment agencies,  of  federaUy  sponsored 
compensatory  education  programs  has 
found  little  or  no  academic  gain,  and 
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even  some  evidence  of  retrogression.  And 
although  more  Americans  go  to  school 
for  more  years  than  ever  before,  some  15 
to  20  percent  of  all  adults  are  now  func- 
tionally illiterate. 

The  director  of  secondary  education  in 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  recently  wrote  to 
one  of  his  Senators  that — 

Even  though  schools  are  In  existence  for 
o:;e  purpose — to  educate  young  people  to  the 
limit  of  their  potentials — one  Is  hard-pressed 
(some  say  It  Is  Impossible)  to  demonstrate 
any  laslng  benefits  to  students  because  of 
federal  funding  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education. 

The  American  public  by  a  large  margin 
holds  similar  views.  Earlier  this  year,  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  published  the  results  of 
a  survey  on  the  state  of  citizen  regard 
for  and  involvement  In  government.  The 
report,  entitled  "Confidence  and  Con- 
cern: Citizens  View  American  Govern- 
ment," contained  many  informative  facts 
and  statistics. 

When  asked  which  level  of  government 
can  best  improve  public  schools,  those 
polled  responded  as  follows:  50  percent 
thought  that  State  and  local  government 
could  best  improve  public  education  while 
only  14  percent  thought  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  do  that  Important  job. 

The  survey  also  found  that  "the  pub- 
lic underscores  its  belief  in  shared  gov- 
ernmental responsibilities  with  an  over- 
whelming endorsement  of  two  policy 
propositions : 

First.  State  and  local  governments 
should  be  strengthened;  and 

Second.  The  Federal  Government 
should  have  power  taken  away  from 
it. 

The  less-than-happy  state  of  Amer- 
ican education  may  in  part  be  a  result 
of  the  near  monopoly  control  and  direc- 
tion the  Federal  Government  exerts  over 
educational  research  and  innovation 
through  Its  discretionary  control  of  the 
great  bulk  of  funds  available  for  such 
activities.  By  selectively  funding  certain 
fields  and  certain  approaches  to  teach- 
ing, the  Federal  Government  has  had  a 
tremendous  Influence  over  the  nature 
and  goals  of  education  in  the  past 
decade— whether  for  good  or  ill  is  hotly 
disputed.  An  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  in.  1972  described  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  affecting  course 
content  in  social  studies  as  follows : 

A  dUTuse  but  massive  and  nationally  based 
curriculum  development  effort  was  under- 
taken In  the  early  'eOs.  by  numerous  teach- 
ers, academics  and  curriculum  specialists. 
The  federal  government  poured  millions  of 
dollars  Into  literally  dozens  of  such  proj- 
ects. The  resulting  new  materials  are  only 
now  bursting  fully  upon  the  educational 
scene  as  virtually  every  textbook  publisher 
m  the  country  adopts  the  concept-and-ln- 
qulry  approach,  at  least  In  part. 

Federal  education  agencies  supported 
a  Kreat  deal  of  experimentation  and  pro- 
gram development  In  the  past  decade. 
Yet.  Dr.  Frank  Brown,  chairman  of  tlie 
National  Conunission  for  Refomi  of  Sec- 
o;ulary  Education,  states: 

What  has  been  proven  by  the  decade  of 
experimentation  In  the  1960s  Is  that  realign- 
ment of  time  In  class,  allowing  chUdren  to 
"learn  at  their  own  pace,"  teaching  by  com- 
puters and  knocking  down  walls  virtll  not 
make  a  major  difference  In  the  quality  of 
American  education. 


Nonetheless,  these  are  the  kind  of  new 
programs  the  Federal  education  bureau- 
crats have  continued  to  emphasize.  And 
in  the  monopolistic  pursuit  of  their  own 
limited  visions  of  innovation,  they  have 
stifled  diversity  and  valuable  educa- 
tional progress  and  reform.  If  the  pres- 
ent approach  Is  demonstrated  to  be  in- 
effective, one  would  logically  expect  that 
the  approach  would  be  changed.  Why  is 
it  then,  that  in  the  face  of  such  evidence, 
the  cry  goes  out  for  still  more  bureau- 
cratically  administered  Federal  pro- 
grams and  more  rigid  Federal  guide- 
lines? Why  is  it  that  the  education  bill 
before  us  offers  us  essentially  only  more 
of  the  same? 

One  possible  answer  can  be  inferred 
from  observations  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Marijuana  and  Drug  Abuse 
about  the  drug  bureaucracy : 

To  Justify  the  ongoing  programs,  the  drug 
bureaucracy  must  simultaneously  demon- 
strate that  the  problem  Is  being  effectively 
attacked,  and  that  it  Is  not  diminishing. 
Throughout  this  process  fundamental  as- 
sumptions are  not  questioned,  programs  are 
not  evaluated  and  the  problem  Is  perpetu- 
ated from  year  to  year. 

Since  the  drug  and  education  bureauc- 
racies extensively  overlap,  I  suspect  that 
a  very  similar  process  occurs  in  the  area 
of  education. 

The  present  system  of  Federal  aid  to 
education  Is  a  restrictive  and  cumber- 
some maze  of  bureaucratic  requirements 
and  rfidtape.  As  the  President  recentlj- 
pointed  out: 

To  get  Federal  money — your  tax  money — 
for  teachers  or  books  or  equipment,  your 
school  board  has  to  sort  out  over  50  Federal 
educational  programs  to  find  the  one  that 
comca  closest  to  matching  its  needs.  Next 
your  school  board  and  officials  have  to  check 
a  stock  of  Office  of  Education  publications 
to  discover  the  right  way  to  apply  for  the 
nvail.ible  money.  And  finaUv.  they  have  to 
wait  for  a  decision  from  Washington  to  find 
out  whether  they  get  any  money.  AU  of  this 
can  take  from  three  to  nine  months,  depend- 
ing on  the  Wa.shlngton  timetable — not  the 
timetable  of  the  school  year,  which,  of 
course.  Is  the  Important  one  to  you. 

The  excessive  program  fragmentation 
makes  local  educational  planning  diffi- 
cult. States  and  commimities  have  to 
make  numerous  separate  apphcations  to 
numerous  difTerent  Federal  officials  for 
funds  for  the  same  basic  program  or 
purpose.  The  uncertainty  of  the  success 
of  these  applications  makes  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  comprehensive  coordinated  pro- 
gram all  but  impossible. 

The  present  system  discourages  local 
accountability.  Complaints  and  failing 
can  simply  be  bucked  up  to  the  Federal 
officials  and  F'ederal  requirements  con- 
trolling various  programs.  Local  officials 
do  not  have  to  account  to  the  voters  from 
their  district  on  these  issues,  and  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  has  demonstrated 
its  inability  or  unwillingness  to  take  ef- 
fective action  and  make  corrective 
changes. 

For  several  reasons,  the  present  sys- 
tem prevents  States  and  localities  from 
meeUng  their  spe^i:^l  and  particular 
needs.  The  categorical  and  matching  re- 
quirements of  Federal  aid  force  States 
and  local  agencies  to  spend  their  ftmds 
and  use  their  resources  in  ways  which 
they,  in  seeking  the  most  desirable  and 
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effective  use  of  resources,  might  not 
otherwise  choose.  The  vast  array  of  pro- 
gram and  administrative  requirements 
that  the  Federal  Government  demands 
in  State  plans  and  administration  also 
tend  to  divert  and  waste  resources  that 
might  be  put  to  better  use — not  to  men- 
tion the  fact  that  this  makes  educational 
agencies  litte  more  than  administrative 
arms  of  the  Federal  Office  of  Education. 
Rigid  qualifications  and  limitations  on 
.crants  further  limit  flexibility  in  the  use 
of  resources  and  frequently  stifle  any 
creative  change.  Finally,  outworn  and 
discredited  Federal  programs  never  die. 
they  just  keep  being  funded— and  there- 
fore, deprive  States  and  localities  of 
fimds  for  new  and  more  appropriate  ed- 
ucational activities. 

The  present  system  wastes  time, 
money,  and  personnel.  The  intricacy  and 
hodge-podge  is  so  great  that  many  States 
and  local  agencies  have  to  hire  larger 
staffs  charged  with  the  sola  responsibility 
of  cutting  through  the  maze  of  applica- 
tions, guidelines,  regulations,  and  re- 
porting requirements  which  are  an  in- 
trinsic part  of  the  present  grant  system. 
On  the  Federal  side,  an  army  of  bureau- 
crats is  required  to  process  and  review 
applications  and  grants  to  attempt  to 
make  sure  that  every  petty  regulation 
and  requirement  is  ccmpUed  with.  All  in 
all.  these  procedures  require  thousands 
of  unnecessary  scribblers  and  .  paper 
shufflers.  As  Secretary  Weinberger  has 
noted -v 

At  both  the  State  and  local  levels,  the 
paperwork  Involved  in  Individual  gract  ap- 
plications sometimes  results  in  administra- 
tive costs  that  may  almost  match  the  amount 
of  the  eventual  grant— if.  Indeed,  a  grant  is 
received  at  all. 

Under  the  present  system,  funds  do 
not  necessarily  go  to  those  States  and 
locahties  whose  needs  are  geniLne  and 
greatest,  but  to  those  who  are  most  ade:  t 
at  the  game  of  grantsmt-jiship.  Presently 
those  States  ajic:  districts  which  can  af- 
ford to  hire  talented  special  staffs  to 
thread  their  way  through  the  thicket 
of  Federal  regtUations  and  finesse  their 
grant  applications  are  able  tc  get  more 
than  their  fair  share  of  Federal  funds. 

Former  Congressman  Roman  Pucinski. 
one  of  the  architects  of  Federal  aid  to 
education  programs,  has  called  them  a 
monumental  flop.  And  Congresswoman 
Edith  Green,  a  nationally  recognized 
expert  on  education,  wrote  in  an  article 
in  the  NeWTork  Times  on  January  16 
1974.  that- 
Each  new  program  spawns  at  least  one 
new  administrative  unit  within  th«»  Govern- 
ment. This  mvolves  new  office  space,  new 
sl*a  of  many  ranks,  new  organization  charts, 
usw  regulations.  Administrative  growth  is  a 
galloping  cancer.  Many  listed  as  new  state 
or  city  employees  are  there  solelv  because  o: 
Federal  funds  or  Federal  requirements 
.\s  a  long-time  supporter  of  Federal  financial 
aid  for  education.  '<  have  come  to  realize  with 
much  pain  that  many  bUlions  of  Federal  tax 
doU&rs  have  not  brough;  the  significant  im- 
provement we  anticipated. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  here,  it  seems 
to  me.  oiH  of  those  rare  occasions  in 
which  the  opinion  of  the  pubhc  and  the 
opinion  of  many  experts  are  to  total 
agreement.  The  high  motives  and  obvious 
compassion  for  the  needy  that  have  been 
the  hallmarks  of  our  Federal  education 
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programs  are  too  often  thwarted  by  the 
clumsy  and  often  Impenetrable  set  of 
rules  and  regiilations  that  accompany 
federal  aid.  The  States  and  localities 
need  Federal  aid;  they  most  certainly 
do  not  need  the  bureaucratic  redtape 
and  regulatory  shackles  that  by  now  are 
an  integral  part  of  the  educational  Fed- 
eral aid  to  States. 

I  wish  to  again  commend  the  able 
chairman,  members,  and  staff  of  the 
Education  Subcommittee  for  their  sin- 
cere and  hard  work  in  producing  S. 
1539.  But  for  all  of  their  hard  work, 
nothing  has  really  changed.  We  are  only 
given  the  opportimity  to  continue  in  the 
same  deep  and  frustrating  rut  as  before. 
Not  only  does  S.  1539  perpetuate  the 
programs,  the  waste  and  ineffectiveness 
of  current  law  and  pohcy,  it  adds  to 
them. 

Instead  of  remedying  many  basic 
flaws  and  inadequacies  in  the  current 
programs,  it  increases  them.  Instead  of 
streamlining  the  inefficient  and  costly 
Federal  bureaucracy,  it  enlarges  it.  The 
bill  adds  some  14  new  bureaus,  centers 
and  offices  to  the  Federal  education  bu- 
reaucracy, along  with  the  attendant  in- 
crease in  personnel. 
"  At  a  time  when  people  everywhere 
are  calling  for  increased  economy  and 
efficiency  In  government,  this  bill  in- 
creases overhead  costs  and  mandates  ad- 
ditional unwieldy,  inefficient  administra- 
tive requirements  and  it  restricts  efforts 
toward  regional  administrative  decen- 
tralization. HEW  itself  criticizes  the  ad- 
ministratively hamstringing  provisions 
of  the  bill,  and  the  President  observed 
that  these  and  other  provisions  of  the 
bill  would  create  "A  bureaucratic  night- 
mare, entwined  in  its  own  redtape,  mak- 
ing it  Impossible  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  carry 
out  its  responsibilities." 

As  a  result,  children  in  educational 
need  will  stand  to  suffer  from  the  bill  we 
are  now  debating. 

More  fundamentally,  the  bill  does  not 
genuinely  break  new  ground  in  the  di- 
rection of  flexlbihty.  It  does  not  provide 
adequate  program  consolidation  needed 
to  simplify  the  Federal  funding  process 
for  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion— thus  it  continues  to  restrict  the 
ability  of  States  and  local  districts  to  set 
their  own  priorities  and  meet  their  spe- 
cial needs. 

While  the  bill  does  propose  some  con- 
solidated categorical  funding.  It  is  vir- 
tually in  name  only,  inasmuch  as  it  only 
allows  consolidation  for  50  percent  of 
the  fimds  above  100  percent  of  the 
amounts  appropriated  in  prior  years.  The 
requirements  that  States  must  use  funds 
appropriated  under  the  new  consolida- 
tion to  continue  particular  categorical 
programs  at  designated  previous  year 
levels,  and  that  State  educational  agen- 
cies must  spend  50  percent  of  the  funds 
appropriated  In  excess  of  these  hold- 
harmless"  levels  for  the  same  categorical 
programs,  would  hamstring  the  con- 
solidation of  State-administered  formula 
grant  programs  and  render  it  virtually 
meaningless. 

For  all  the  reasons  mentioned,  and 
more,  the  times  cry  out  for  a  bajsic  change 
in  the  very  nature  of  Federal  education 
programs.  Tinkering  with  various  pro- 


grams will  not  remedy  the  waste,  the 
abuses,  and  the  ineffectiveness  that 
plague  so  many  of  them.  A  more  funda- 
mental and  far-reaching  reform  is  neces- 
sary for  the  benefit  of  our  children  and 
our  Nation.  That  is  what  our  amend- 
ment proposes  to  do. 

As  Representative  Green  noted  in  her 
New  York  Times  article: 

The  enormous  Federal  Influence  has  not 
yet  really  entrenched  Itself,  either  struc- 
turally or  phllosophlcaUy.  In  the  American 
experience.  It  is  by  no  means  too  late  to  cut 
discretionary  funds  to  a  Justifiable  and 
manageable  amount,  and  to  do  away  with 
the  myriad  categorical  programs.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  financial  assistance  is  required  for 
education  programs,  such  assistance  can  be 
supplied  through  outright  block  grants  with 
minimum  restrictions  on  how  or  for  what 
they  are  spent,  once  a  basic  overall  need  has 
been  established.  Decentralization  and  gen- 
eral aid  are  Icey  concepts  in  the  rehabUlta- 
tion  of  our  educational  system;  they  and 
they  alone  permit  each  locality  to  determine 
its  own  priorities,  plans  and  objectives — to 
focus  on  its  own  particular  educational 
problems. 

This  is  precisely  what  the  Buckley- 
Curtis-McClure  subcommittee  amend- 
ment will  accomplish.  It  proposes  major 
changes  in  the  way  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment woiild  use  and  distribute  Fed- 
eral tax  dollars  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education. 

The  amendment  is  in  several  respects 
similar  to  the  administration's  education 
revenue  sharing  proposal  of  1971.  In  in- 
troducing that  measure,  the  late  Sena- 
tor Winston  Prouty  made  some  com- 
ments that  apply  equally  well  to  our 
amendment.  At  the  time,  Senator  Prouty 
said : 

The  well-intentioned  efforts  of  Congress  In 
recent  years  have  resulted  in  a  maze  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  programs, 
which  while  noble  in  their  intent  are  cum- 
bersome in  their  implementation. 

Ouldellnes  regulations,  matching  fund  re- 
quirements ensnarl  the  educator  in  time- 
consuming  trivia  which  is  counter-productive 
to   the  educator's  primary  role — education. 

Clearly  remedial  action  Is  necessary  to 
make  Federal  aid  to  education  more  respon- 
sive and  less  cumbersome. 

Now  that  Federal  support  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education  is  well  established. 
It  Is  time  to  move  from  categorization  to 
conaolidation  in  such  a  way  that  the  goals 
of  educational  equality  and  opportunity  are 
met. 


May  16,  1974. 


As  Prof.  Daniel  Moynlhan  noted  some 
years  ago,  the  Federal  Government  is 
good  at  some  things— it  is  good  at  col- 
lecting money,  for  example.  But  it  is  not 
very  good  at  effectively  administering 
large  scale  programs  to  deal  with  broad 
and  diversified  social  concerns  and  prob- 
lems. The  size  and  complexity  of  these 
problems,  and  the  unwieldy  size  and  com- 
plexity of  the  Federal  bureaucracy  ra- 
tionally dictate  that  efforts  to  deal  with 
these  problems  be  decentralized  and  en- 
trusted to  smaller  administrative  units  of 
government,  closer  to  the  people  involved 
and  more  responsive  to  the  diversities  of 
the  problems. 

The  Buckley-Curtls-McClure  substi- 
tute is  an  educational  revenue  sharing 
alternative  to  the  present  system  of 
Federal  control  over  education.  It  is  a 
small  but  important  step  on  the  road 
toward  returning  power,  funds,  and  re- 
sponsibility for  local  problems  to  locally 


elected  officials.  It  responds  to  the  man- 
date of  the  1972  election,  and  it  foUows 
the  desire  of  the  American  people,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  national  survey  done  for 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  from  which  I 
quoted  earlier.  It  offers  a  possible  way 
out  of  the  educational  morass  that  seems 
to  beset  our  country,  by  permitting  State 
and  local  education  agencies  to  be  more 
responsive  to  the  particular  needs  and 
:M.-nbie-r,c  ^f  ^heir  students  and  commu- 
nities. And  it  offers  them  more  money  to 
do  so. 

The  National  Association  of  School 
Boards  supported  this  approach  in  hear- 
ings in  1971.  as  did  the  Council  of  Chief 
State  School  Officers,  the  National 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  various  State 
boards  of  education,  and  others. 

Let  me  summarize  the  amendment 
briefly.  When  President  Nixon  first  of- 
fered his  educational  revenue  sharing 
proposal  in  1971,  he  pointed  out  that  it 
consolidated  'more  than  30  Federal  aid 
categories."  Our  amendment  does  the 
same,  reducing  the  categories  to  a  basic 
six.  It  would  make  funds  avaUable  to 
States  and  local  education  agencies  in 
five  areas  of  longstanding  concern:  Edu- 
cation of  the  disadvantaged,  education 
of  the  handicapped,  vocational  educa- 
tion, education  of  children  connected 
with  the  Federal  Government,  and  sup- 
porting materials  and  services.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  a  sixth  category,  reading 
and  special  projects,  into  which  the  au- 
thorizations of  the  special  categorical 
programs  authorized  or  extended  by  S. 
1539  are  consolidated. 

Our  amendment  will  retain  the  provi- 
sions of  title  I  of  the  ESEA,  as  amended 
on  the  floor  by  the  Senate.  Title  I  already 
operates  essentially  as  a  revenue  shar- 
ing program  for  districts  with  significant 
numbers  of  disadvantaged  children.  We 
have  also  now  incorporated  the  commit- 
tee impact  aid  title,  as  amended  on  the 
floor,  into  our  amendment.  This  pro- 
gram is  also  in  effect  already  a  revenue 
sharing  program. 

Second,  funds  would  flow  to  the  States 
on  the  basis  of  an  automatic  formula, 
with  the  provision  that  no  State  would 
receive  less  money  than  it  did  in  fiscal 
year  1974  from  the  programs  being 
consolidated. 

Third,  each  State  would  be  required  to 
prepare  a  plan  for  distribution  of  funds, 
in  consultation  with  a  State  advisory 
council  broadly  representative  of  public 
and  private  education  interests  and 
members  of  the  public,  with  an  oppor- 
tunity for  interested  persons  to  comment 
on  the  published  plan.  However,  in  a 
major  change  from  present  law,  no  Fed- 
eral approval  of  the  plan  would  be  re- 
quired. Thus,  a  State  wlU  be  able  to  plan 
for  its  own  needs  and  priorities,  rather 
than  having  to  adapt  to  some  predeter- 
mined Federal  plan  and  agenda. 

Fourth,  other  education  revenue  shar- 
ing funds  would  be  distributed  among 
the  local  educational  agencies  by  the 
State  agency,  on  the  basis  of  formula  in 
the  bill.  In  the  areas  of  education  of 
the  handicapped,  vocational  education, 
supporting  materials,  and  reading  and 
special  projects.  The  State  education 
agency  would  have  the  flexibility  to 
transfer  u^  to  30  percent  of  the  funds 
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from  any  one  category,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  funds  passed  through  to 
local  education  agencies.  Thus,  addi- 
tional funds  could  be  made  available  for 
the  education  of  the  handicapped,  if  the 
State  and  local  school  districts  felt  that 
th?y  were  needed. 

Fifth,  in  addition,  suiy  administrative 
savings  realized  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
.';olidation  of  Federal  programs  will  be 
distributed  back  to  the  States.  Savings 
created  by  a  reduction  in  the  Federal 
education  bureaucracy  and  its  activities 
should  run  into  the  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars. 

Sixth,  under  our  special  projects  title. 
States  will  receive  significant  amounts 
of  new  funds,  allocated  on  a  per  capita 
basis,  in  order  to  carry  out  programs  in 
the  areas  enumerated  on  page  18  of  our 
amendment,  as  modified,  as  well  as 
other  special  projects.  States  will  be 
able  to  make  use  of  these  funds  in  the 
areas  where  that  State  has  special  needs, 
as  determined  by  those  State  and  local 
officials.  If  this  substitute  were  to  become 
law,  all  States  will  receive  at  least  as 
much  additional  aid  in  fiscal  year  1975 
as  they  would  under  the  committee's 
S.  1539.  In  fact  it  can  be  said  with  some 
assurance  that  every  State  will  receive 
more  than  they  would  have  under  the 
committee  bill  because  of  the  admin- 
istrative casts  savinps  which  are  inher- 
ent in  this  approach.  Support  for  my 
substitute  constitutes  support  for  more 
dollars  to  the  States;  opposition  serves 
to  keep  a  relative  greater  amount  of 
ihoney  within  the  discretionary  control 
of  policy  planners  in  Washington. 

Is  there  any  justification  for  continu- 
ing to  permit  the  Federal  education  bu- 
reaucracy to  exercise  its  cimibersome, 
costly  and  stultifying  control  over  Amer- 
ican education?  Is  there  any  justification 
for  continuing  to  prevent  State  and  local 
education  officials  from  having  far  great- 
er fiexibility  In  making  progi-am  deci- 
sions more  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
their  students  and  communities?  I  sub- 
mit that  the  answer  to  these  questions 
can  only  be  "No,"  Mr.  President. 

It  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  estab- 
lish a  new  relationship  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  State  and  local 
governments  in  the  field  of  education, 
one  which  demonstrates  confidence  In 
the  good  sense  and  responsibility  of  State 
and  local  officials,  one  which  will  bet- 
ter deal  with  educational  problems  of  the 
present,  and  better  anticipate  problems 
and  needs  of  the  future.  As  the  President 
said: 

I  believe  we  must  recognize  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  cannot  substitute  its  good 
Intentions  for  the  local  understanding  of 
local  problems,  for  local  energy  in  attack- 
ing these  problems,  and  for  local  Initiatives 
in  improving  the  quality  of  education  In 
America.  We  must  also  recognize  that  State 
and  local  authorities  need  Federal  resources 
If  they  are  to  meet  their  obligations  and  If 
they  are  to  use  the  peculiar  advantages  of 
state  and  local  knowledge,  responsibility  and 
authority  to  their  fullest  potential.  Educa- 
tion Revenue  Sharing  accommodates  the 
federal  role  In  national  education  to  both 
these  realities,  and  It  lays  the  foundation  for 
a  new  and  more  productive  F\Bderal-State  re- 
Utlonshlp  In  this  area  of  vital  national  con- 
cern. 

The  time  has  now  come  In  America  to 
reverse  the  flow  of  power  and  resources  from 


the  States  and  communities  to  Washington, 
and  start  power  and  resources  flowing  back 
from  Washington  to  the  States  and  com- 
munities, and.  more  important,  to  the  peo- 
ple all  across  America. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  new  partnership 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States  and  localities — a  partnership  In  which 
we  entrust  the  States  and  localities  with  a 
larger  share  of  the  nation's  responsibili- 
ties, and  in  which  we  share  our  Federal  reve- 
nues with  them  so  that  they  can  meet  these 
responsibilities. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Senate 
at  this  time  has  a  tremendous  oppor- 
tunity to  move  in  the  direction  in  which 
we  must  move  if  we  are  to  restore  quality 
and  vitadity  to  education  in  this  country, 
if  we  are  to  encourage  local  schools  to  use 
those  initiatives  to  exercise  that  respon- 
sibility which  they  are  imiquely  in  a 
position  to  exercise. 

If  I  may  just  summarize  before  yield- 
ing the  fioor,  Mr.  President,  I  would  Uke 
to  say  that,  contrary  to  the  present  sys- 
tem that  is  incorporated  and  expanded 
in  S.  1539,  the  Curtis-Buckley-McClure 
substitute  insures  that  a  State  has  discre- 
tion to  use  funds  where  most  needed,  so 
school  districts  are  better  able  to  plan 
for  their  own  needs — and  actually  have 
the  funds  needed. 

Our  amendment  offers  greater  fiexi- 
bility m  making  programs  responsive  to 
needs  of  students — 

It  Is  less  cumbersome  in  Implementa- 
tion than  the  present  maze  of  cate- 
gorical grants; 

It  cuts  redtape  and  paperwork : 

It  insures  more  equitable  distribution 
of  Federal  funds ; 

It  allows  educators  to  return  to 
primary  responsibilty  and  concentrate 
on  educating  rather  than  searching  for 
Federal  aid ; 

It  eliminates  duplication  and  over- 
lapping ; 

It  will  reach  the  schools  which  need  aid 
rather  than  those  who  are  knowledgeable 
about  the  available  forms  of  Federal  aid 
and  where  to  find  it; 

It  avoids  the  frequent  delay  and  con- 
fusion now  occiu-ring  because  of  the  pro- 
hferatlon  of  grants;  and 

It  assures  that  local  money  will  not  be 
drawn  to  purposes  only  because  the 
Federal  Government  considers  them 
Important. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
>ields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the  time  to  be 
charged  equally  to  l)oth  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  WUl  the  Senator  from 
New  York  yield? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  such  time  as 
he  may  require. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mence by  commending  the  Senator  from 
New  York  not  only  for  his  leadership  on 
this  proposal,  but  for  the  clarity  and 
forcefulness  of  the  statement  he  has  Just 
concluded. 


Mr.  President,  there  is  a  gnawing  Irony 
in  the  fact  that  as  we  approach  our  Na- 
tion's 2Q0th  anniversary,  the  same  ter- 
rible complaints  that  sparked  our  war 
of  Independence  are  with  us  again.  The 
usurpation  of  power  by  a  remote  govern- 
ment, unjust  taxation,  and  an  Intoler- 
able arrogance  In  the  exercise  of  that 
power.  But  this  time,  the  villain  is  not 
a  monarch.  It  is  not  a  King  George.  It 
Is  the  Federal  Goveriiment.  It  is  us. 

There  is  a  malaise  throughout  the 
countrj'.  People  sense  they  have  no  con- 
trol over  the  Institutions  that  govern 
and  shape  their  lives.  It  is  a  control  they 
have  lost.  Institutions  set  up  to  serve 
people  have  become  their  masters.  Our 
masters.  The  distances  between  England 
and  her  colonies  then  and  Washington 
and  its  colonies  today  have  become  the 
same. 

The  answer  to  King  George  Is  the 
same  as  the  answer  to  our  Federal 
tyrant.  Self-government. 

One  area  where  there  Is  a  common  cry 
for  the  kind  of  self-government  we  are  In 
danger  of  losing  is  in  our  schools.  We 
hear  it  from  all  sides  of  the  political  spec- 
trum. From  the  extremes  to  the  mid- 
dle. The  desire  for  control  over  our 
schools,  and  access  to  and  participation 
in  Individual  school  systems  is  a  common 
bond  between  most  American  parents. 
People  want  a  direct  part  in  shaping  the 
formal  education  of  their  children. 

Some  communities  have  already  lost 
that  kind  of  control.  Some  are  losing  it. 
And  In^daho.  unfortunately,  we  seem  to 
be  losing  It. 

One  reason  Is  that  our  people  have 
been  oversold  on  the  Idea  that  money 
makes  for  better  schools.  Surely  it  takes 
money  to  run  schools:  To  educate  our 
children.  But  In  our  eagerness  to  get 
money,  our  communities  have  turned  to 
the  Federal  Government.  And  through 
the  Federal  education-aid  system  which 
the  Congress  has  created,  our  communi- 
ties are  inevitably  losing  their  local  con- 
trol. If  it  Is  true  for  Idaho.  It  Is  true  for 
other  States.  It  does  not  have  to  be  that 
way.  Congress  can  change  the  system. 

Tills  Is  not  to  say  that  money  from 
tlie  Federal  Government  is  a  terrible 
evil.  It  is  not.  What  Is  dangerous  Is  the 
way  the  Congress  has  chosen  to  dole  that 
money  away.  With  strings  and  more 
strings.  It  is  endless. 

It  does  not  have  to  be  that  way. 

We  in  the  Congress,  with  the  best  of 
intentions  have  created  program  after 
program  with  strings.  All  this  money  Is 
contingent  on  something — and  that 
something  may  well  be  exactlj-  what  an 
individual  community  does  not  want,  or 
does  not  need. 

Back  in  the  postsputnik  era,  when 
an>'thing  In  the  name  of  science  was 
sood,  and  when  you  could  got  unlimited 
Federal  money  if  it  were  for  science,  the 
Boise.  Idaho,  school  di:;trict  got  a  grant 
to  build  a  planetarium.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  a  planetariimi.  It  is  good  to 
have.  But  there  was  a  critical  need  In 
the  school  systems  of  Idaho  then — better 
salaries  for  our  teachers.  If  we  had  been 
able  to  use  that  Federal  money  for 
teachers'  salaries  Instead  of  building  our 
planetarium,  there  is  no  question — 
none — that  we  would  have  provided 
better  pay  for  our  teachers.  But  there 
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w^  no  option.  We  could  get  that  Federal 
m»ney  for  something  which  did  not 
have  the  highest  priority,  but  for  some- 
thing that  would  have  had  far  greater 
effect  on  the  quality  of  education, 
money  was  not  available, 
it  should  not  have  been  that  way. 
And  the  sad  thing  is — things  have 
gotten  worse.  Sure  there  is  more  money 
and  there  are  Federal  programs. 

But  we  have  created  a  vast  system 
that  we  really  don't  need — an  expensive 
system.  Bureaucracies  within  bureauc- 
racies. We  have  built  a  system  where 
grantsmanship  Is  the  key  to  getting  Fed- 
eral money,  not  need.  We  have  pro- 
grams in  which  the  administrative  costs 
here  in  Washington  dwarf  the  real  good 
accomplished  and  local  communities  that 
cannot  hire  these  experts  schooled  In 
the  new-speak  that  touches  the  right 
nerves  in  Washington,  stay  poor.  Com- 
munities rich  enough  to  hire  droves  of 
these  grantsmen  get  richer,  and,  again, 
richer.  Simply  put,  "Those  that  has, 
gets."  It  is  tragic. 

Program  analysis.  Audits.  Systems  re- 
search. Socioeconomic  data. 

For   our  poor   communities,   all  this 
means  nothing.  At  least  two  dozen  Fed- 
eral agencies  other  than  the  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation have  administered  Federal  aid  to 
education  programs.  It  is  madness.  May- 
be not  to  bureaucrats.  But  to  the  aver- 
age American,  it  Is  madness.  It  is  infuri- 
ating. It  is  saddening. 
But  it  does  not  have  to  be  that  way. 
I  remember  a  conversation  with  the 
superintendent  of  the  schools  in  Lewis- 
ton,  Idaho.  He  made  a  point  that  struck 
home.  His  school  district  is  typical  of 
many  across  the  Nation  in  which  the  to- 
tal amount  of  impact  aid  amounted  to 
only   a   small   percentage   of  his   total 
budget — 5  percent.  But  he  said  to  me: 
Five  percent  of  my  budget  Is  worth  a  lot 
more    than    Just    Ave   percent.   Because   It's 
easy  to  qualify;   It's  simple  to  account  for; 
and  I  don't  have  to  Justify  the  expendltxire, 
All  you  have  to  do  Is  certify  the  number  of 
students  you  have.  You  get  a  check  based  on 
that  certification.  It  goes  Into  your  general 
fund  budget  and  you  don't  have  to  teU  them 
how  it  was  spent. 

Now  that  makes  sense. 

But.  sadly,  most  of  the  Federal  aid  to 
education  programs  we  are  dealing  with 
are  not  that  simple.  They  have  strings 
that  run  all  the  way  to  Washington.  And 
Washington  pulls  those  strings. 

For  the  most  part,  people  can  blame 
the  Congress.  They  are  right. 

Just  look  at  this  bill.  We  have  count- 
less amendments,  providing  a  still  more 
confusing  litany  of  categorical  programs. 
It  is  a  terrible  mess.  Sure,  each  of  us  Is 
looking  out  for  the  best  interest  of  his 
own  State,  but  the  problem  is  that  from 
program  to  program,  what  might  well  be 
good  for  students  In  Washington,  D.C. 
or  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  Just  does 
not  make  sense  for  students  in  Garden 
Valley,  Idaho. 

But  what  does  make  sense,  what  Is  in 
the  best  interests  of  those  students.  Is 
to  replace  those  confusing,  tangled  and 
sometimes  hard-to-get  categorical  grants 
with  something  simple — something  they 
can  all  benefit  from  equally — revenue 
sharing. 
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It  is  simple.  It  fits  everybody's  needs.  It 
will  work.  And  for  the  people  who  need 
help,  for  communities  that  need  help, 
funds  are  available  and  they  can  apply 
it  themselves  in  the  way  they  want.  In 
ways  to  best  serve  their  communities  and 
their  children. 

We  have  recognized  the  value  of  rev- 
enue sharing  in  other  areas  of  Federal 
participation.  It  is  nothing  new.  And  we 
know  it  works. 

It  will  work  here. 

But  I  suspect  that  some  of  the  inertia 
we  see  in  the  Federal  education  bureauc- 
racy is  that  somebody  over  there — or 
many  somebodies — think  they  know  bet- 
ter. They  think  the  children  of  Garden 
VaUey  need  sensitivity  training.  These 
somebodies — the  well-intentioned  who 
make  the  rules,  draft  the  criteria,  attach 
the  strings,  and  set  the  new  funds  for  the 
grantsmen  to  follow— do  not  care  about 
the  real  needs  of  Garden  Valley.  They 
do  not  care  about  how  the  parents  of 
those  children  want  their  kids  educated. 
That  is  the  rub.  If  the  parents  in  Garden 
Valley  want  sensitivity  training,  let  them 
decide.  If  they  want  a  planetarium,  let 
them  decide.  If  they  want  the  three-R's. 
let  them  decide.  It  is  their  money.  It  Is 
their  kids.  I  believe  In  them.  I  believe  the 
parents  In  New  York  City,  in  Montgom- 
ery County,  in  Garden  Valley — all  have 
that  same  thing  in  common.  It  Is  best 
that  they  decide  on  how  they  want  their 
kids  educated. 

Our  colleague  from  Arizona,  Senator 
GoLDWATER,  put  It  better  than  anybody 
else.  To  paraphrase  his  words  : 

We're  not  losing  power  to  the  Presidency. 
We  are  losing  It  to  the  bureaucrats.  And  no- 
body elects  bureaucrats.  Bureaucrats  are  not 
accountable  to  anybody.  We  are  giving  away 
that  DOwer  dallv  in  this  Co.ipress. 

And  the  terrible  thing  is —  It  is  not  ours 
to  give.  It  belongs  to  people  In  our  local 
communities.  We  are  Just  custodians  of 
that  power.  And  nowhere  is  that  give- 
away of  power  more  clearly  seen  than  in 
Federal  aid  to  education. 

Just  look  at  what  we  are  doing. 

We  are  considering  an  education  bill 
that  runs  388  pages— without  amend- 
ments. 

The  bill  adds  14  new  bureaus  and  of- 
fices to  the  Federal  education  bureauc- 
racy. Its  aid  formulas  are  bewildering 
and  complex.  It  Is  not  necessary.  It  does 
not  have  to  be  that  way. 

In  the  past  two  Presidential  elections, 
the  American  people  have  voted  'n  over- 
whelming preponderance  for  candidates 
who  pledged  to  reverse  the  flow  of  power. 
And  still,  out  of  sheer  Inertia,  the  levia- 
than grows. 

This  political  hodge-podge  of  an  edu- 
cation bill  has  very  little  support  from 
anybody  other  than  those  who  have  a 
vested  Interest  In  the  existing  educa- 
tion establlsliment. 

The  dismaying  conclusion  of  Arthur 
Rice,  emeritus  professor  of  education  at 
Indiana  University,  was  reported  in  a 
national  school  journal.  He  wrote: 

The  leadership  of  the  national  organiza- 
tions, particularly  key  officials  and  profes- 
sional staff  members,  realize  that  If  the  flow 
of  money  for  education  goes  back  to  the 
state  and  local  organizations,  it  will  lessen 
very  much  the  Importance,  power  and  the 
prestige  of  the  national  groups. 


Let  us  begin  to  recognize  honestly  that 
the  push  for  Federal  dominance  of  edu- 
cation is  really  an  attempt  to  impose 
values  or  programs,  which  if  left  to  local 
decisionmaking  will  not  be  chosen  at  all. 
Such  advocates  as  there  are  of  this  Fed- 
eral dominance  claim  that  educational 
needs  will  not  be  met  without  control 
from  the  Federal  education  bureaucracy. 
When  they  initiated  many  of  these  pro- 
grams, it  was  because  they  claimed  thu 
.States  did  not  have  the  resources  to  meet 
those  specific  needs. 
That  is  not  at  issue  today. 
Revenue  sharing  provides  more  money 
than  categorical  giants  by  eliminatiny 
the  bureaucracy.  Financing  of  education 
is  not  the  issue  here.  Neither  is  forced 
segregation.  That  is  behind  us.  The  key 
now  is  who  makes  the  decision. 

Is  it  not  the  belief  of  the  coercive  do- 
gooders  that  only  they  know  what  is 
best — that  sensitivity  training,  consiun- 
erism,  or  ethnic  studies  wUl  be  passed 
over  in  favor  of  the  three  R's  if  parents  in 
local  communities  are  allowed  to  deter- 
mine education  policy?  If  local  commu- 
nities want  those  things,  fine.  But  for 
heaven's  sake,  let  them  decide  for  them- 
selves. 

With  this  amendment  we  are  consider- 
ing now,  we  can  change  the  picture.  We 
can  provide  more  funds  to  Individual 
school  systems  without  calling  for  more 
taxes.  And  we  can  return  the  power  to 
control  that  money  to  the  individual  locpl 
communities. 

Revenue  sharing  allows  educators  to 
devote  their  time  to  education.  The  cate- 
gorical grant  approach  requires  them  to 
devote  their  time  to  the  arcane  act  of 
grantsmanship. 

Mr.  President,  In  summation,  the  de- 
bate on  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  has  taken  a  different  tuni 
this  year.  In  the  past,  our  concern  has 
been  almost  solely  confined  to  dollar 
amounts.  This  year,  our  attention  seems 
to  be  focusing  on  some  of  the  underlying 
concepts  upon  which  this  massive  Fed- 
eral aid  system  has  been  built. 

I  think  this  is  all  to  the  good.  For  quite 
some  time  now,  I  have  been  fascinated 
by  public  opinion  polls,  and  I  have  con- 
ducted several  rather  unscientific — but 
highly  accurate,  I  think— surveys  in  my 
own  State.  Whenever  an  issue  poll  ia 
taken,  education  always  surfaces  near 
the  top  as  a  major  concern  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  everywhere.  It  seems  to  me 
we  have  to  credit  this  to  a  certain 
amount  of  dissatisfaction  and  frustra- 
tion with  educational  problems.  After  all, 
nothing  is  more  precious  to  Americans 
than  the  liberty  guaranteed  them  by  the 
Constitution — but  "liberty"  seldom  Is 
mentioned  in  an  opinion  poll.  So,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  American  people  are 
not  entirely  happy  with  education  In 
America  today. 

The  debate  on  this  bill  begins  to  show 
us  why.  We  have  heard  it  said  that  chil- 
dren have  been  the  subject  of  experi- 
mental programs,  some  involving  the  use 
of  behavioral  drugs,  without  the  consent, 
of  their  families.  We  hear  it  said  that 
the  use  of  the  busing  device  has  been  to 
achieve  a  social  goal  and  has  no  bearing 
whatsoever  on  the  quality  of  education 
Itself.  We  hear  It  said  that  studies  by  tha 
Office  of  Education  Itself  show  that  mas- 
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sive  Federal  aid  has  had  no  real  impact 
on  educational  programs.  We  hear  that 
parents  are  not  permitted  to  inspect  the 
records  of  their  children,  and  we  have 
heard  that  very  knowledgeable  lady, 
Congresswoman  Edith  Green,  quoted  as 
saying  that  Federal  aid  to  education  has 
been  a  total  faUure. 

At  the  same  time,  every  single  one  of 
us  has  also  heard  from  the  educators  in 
our  home  States.  They_  have  become  de- 
pendent upon  Federal  funding,  of  course. 
That  is  the  inevitable  price  that  must  be 
paid  for  Government  assistance.  And 
Congress  is  seldom  so  considerable  as  to 
act  on  education  bills  in  sufficient 
amoimt  of  time  for  the  school  districts 
to  develop  their  budgets,  hire  their  teach- 
ers, and  begin  the  job  for  which  they  are 
there,  educating  our  children. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  a  pattern  is 
beginning  to  emerge  through  all  of  this. 
Whether  the  disenchantment  surfaces  In 
qpinion  polls  or  is  expressed  in  a  Senate 
s^ech,  or  contained  in  a  letter  from  a 
schdol  superintendent  back  home,  it  be- 
gins to  boil  down  to  tliis,  quite  simply: 
"Get  the  Government  off  our  backs." 

There  is  no  little  irony  in  the  fact  that 
the  Congress  has  transformed  most  of 
the  Nation's  school  districts  into  helpless 
entities  which  cannot  exist  without  help 
from  Washington,  D.C.  And  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  weight  of  the  Government 
around  their  necks,  those  same  districts 
have  got  to  get  rid  of  Federal  control  if 
the  educational  demands  of  the  coming 
generations  are  to  be  met.  Consequently, 
with  no  little  sense  of  frustration  and 
in  the  belief  that  there  is  no  other  alter- 
native available,  I  have  joined  my  two 
distinguished  colleagues  today  in  offer- 
ing this  substitute  to  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  It  is  revenue- 
sharing,  pure  and  simple,  and  it  lets  the 
States  and  local  communities  make  deci- 
sions that  should  rightfully  be  theirs. 

There  is  a  better  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  consumed  be  charged 
equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against  the 
proposed  amendment.  No.  1325.  Its 
pas^ge  would  undo  everything  we  have 
achreved  in  Federal  aid  to  elementary 
and  secondary  education  in  the  past  dec- 
ade. It  would  eliminate  a  number  of 
highly  popular  and  successful  programs, 
programs  in  which  I  know  my  colleagues 
have  a  personttl  interest.  It  would  negate 
all  the  work  that  we  have  put  in  on 
S.  1539,  both  in  committee,  over  the  past 
year,  and  on  the  floor.  In  the  past  sev- 
eral days. 

The  proposed  substitute  would  strike 
the  proposed  White  House  Conference 
on  Education,  to  be  convened  in  1977. 


This  conference  has  enjoyed  wide  sup- 
port from  parents  and  education  groups 
alike,  since  there  has  been  no  such  high 
level  national  policy  discussion  on  edu- 
cation since  1964.  Obviously,  there  is  a 
need  for  an  overall  examination  of  our 
educational  system,  at  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  levels.  The  conference  provi- 
sion, with  satellite  State  conferences, 
would  provide  the  mechanism  for  such 
a  study. 

The  proposed  substitute  would  keep 
the  title  I  formula  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate, but  would  replace  the  rest  of  S.  1539 
with  two  revenue-sharing  measures. 

The  first  one,  the  substitute's  proposed 
title  III,  is  essentially  the  administra- 
tion's so-called  Better  Schools  Act  of 
1972.  This  proposal  was,  almost  uniform- 
ly, opposed  by  every  witness  appearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Education. 

The  National  School  Boards  Associa- 
tion spokesman  said : 

With  respect  to  the  Better  Schools  Act. 
I  can  say  categorically  we  would  oppose  its 
passage,  period. 

The  National  Education  Association 
similarly  opposed  the  legislation,  since 
it  believed  that  its  intent  was  primarily 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  money  flowing 
to  education. 

The  American  Federation  of  Teachers, 
wliile  recognizing  a  need  for  some  grant 
consolidation,  felt  that  revenue  sharing 
really  amounted  to  "passing  the  buck 
on  policy." 

The  proposed  substitute  would  consoli- 
date school  library,  equipment,  and  in- 
novative programs  into  a  single  pro- 
gram, without  any  protection  for  the 
programs  already  in  existence  in  all  of 
our  States.  Many  witnesses  before  my 
subcommittee  discussed  the  need  for 
some  consolidation  of  existing  categori- 
cal programs,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
paperwork  burden  on  State  and  local 
school  officials.  Their  case  was  persua- 
sive, as  we  saw  the  amoimt  of  paper 
necessary  to  apply  for  a  single  Federal 
program.  For  that  reason,  the  committee 
bill  contains  three  consolidations  of 
existing  programs — an  administrative 
consolidation,  to  eliminate  much  of  the 
unnecessary  paperwork  now  entangling 
our  Federal  education  programs;  a  con- 
solidation of  State  formula  grant  pro- 
grams, with  protections  for  existing 
programs,  but  discretion  in  the  States 
concerning  how  to  spend  additional  ap- 
propriations; and  a  consolidation  of  dis- 
cretionary grant  programs  into  a  Spe- 
cial Projects  Act,  with  new  categorical 
programs  included  under  this  consoli- 
dated authority.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  chart  describing  the  three 
consolidations  contained  in  the  commit- 
tee bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Three  Consoudations 
i.  administrattve 

A.  Programs  Whose  Paperwork  Is  Consoli- 
dated (All  Elementary  and  Secondary  State 
Plan  Programs ) 

1  ESEA  Title  I— Aid  to  Disadvantaged 

2.  ESEA  Title  II— Ubrary  Assistance 

3.  ESEA  Title  III — Innovative  Programs 

4.  NDEA  Title  in — Equipment 


5.  Adult  Education 

6.  Vocational  Education 

B.  Changed  From  Many  State  Plans  to  One 
State  Plan 

1.  Long-range  Plan  Piled 

2.  Single  Program  Plan  Updated  Yearly 

C.  No  money  Involved 

II.  CONSOLIDATION  OF  STATE  FORMULA  PROGRAMS 

A.  Consolidated  Programs 

1.  Title  II  ESEA  (Textbooks  and  Library 
Resources) 

2.  Title  III  ESEA.  85%  State  Share  (Supple- 
mentaij  Centers  and  Services) 

3.  Title  V  ESEA  (Strengthening  State  Edu- 
cational Agencies) 

4.  Title  III  NDEA  (Equipment) 

5.  Title  V-B-2  EPDA  (Attracting  and 
Qualifying  Teachers) 

B.  Consolidated  Into  a  Single  Program 

1 .  Hold  Harmless  for  Programs  Consolidated 
at  Most  Recent  Appropriations  Level 

2.  When  Appropriations  Exceed  Existing 
Levels.  All  of  the  New  Money  Could  Be  Used 
at  the  Discretion  of  the  State  Agency  for  Any 
of  the  Purposes  Consolidated 

3.  15'"r  Set  Aside  of  Title  III  ESEA  for 
Handicapped  Remains 

C.  New  Eligibility  Formula  Applies  to 
Funds  Appropriated  Over  Existing  Levels. 
Based  on  Three  Factors : 

1.  Number  of  Children  in  the  State,  Multi- 
plied by  $20 

2.  State  Average  Per  Pupil  Expenditure, 
Multiplied  By  the  Number  of  Children  in 
Families  with  Incomes  Below  $3,000 

3.  The  Relative  Wealth  of  the  State 

D.  Authorization:  Existing  Levels  (Approx- 
imately $340  Million),  Plus  $600  MUlion  for 
Additional  Consolidated  F*rograms  Under  the 
New  Formvila 

m.         COMMISSIONER'S         DISCRETION "SPECIAL 

PROJECTS  ACT" 

A.  Consolidated  Programs  (Remaining  OE 
Discretionary  Programs)      \ 

1.  Cooperative  Rseearch  Act 

2.  Dropout  Prevention 

3.  Health  and  Nutrition 

4.  Consumer  Education 

5.  Correction  Education 

6.  15%  Set  Aside  of  Title  HI  ESEA  (Inno- 
vative Programs) 

7.  Education  Professions  Development  Act 

B.  New  Dlscret.onary  Fund — "Special  Proj- 
ects Act" 

1.  Old  Programs  and  Purposes  Cease  to 
Exist,  But  Are  Given  Priority  in  Funding 

C.  Congressional  Oversight  and  Control 
1 .  Authorizing  Committee  Approval  of : 

(a)  Yearly  Spending  Plan,  Including  Re- 
port on  All  Contracts  Over  $100,000 

(b)  Commissioner's  Proposal  to  End  Prior- 
ity Status  for  Old  Programs  Consolidated 

D.  Money  to  Be  Determined  by  Programs 
Included 

E.  Set  Aside  of  607c  of  Funds  for  New 
Categorical  Programs  As  Follows: 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  FUNDS 
|ln  millionsl 


Section  and  subject 


Fiscal 
year 
1974      Amount 


Fiscal  year  1975 

through  iTscal 

year  1978 


Percent 


404— Metric  education no  5 

40S— Gifted  and  talented 12  25  6.125 

406— Commurtny schools  (LEA) 15  75 

(Higher  FO^.TTv,. 2  1 

407— Career  education. \ 15  75 

408— Consumers' etiucatijp |15  15  7^5 

409— Women's  educational  equity 30  15 

410— Arts  educatioiu .75        .375 

Total... ii  100  SO 

Total     authorization     lor 
Special  Projects  Act  h»f 

CKh  fiscal  year 20O  50 

Mr.   PELL.   The  proposed   substitute 
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would  do  away  with  existing  programs 
for  the  handicapped  and  for  vocational 
education,  substituting  for  each  a  single 
authority.  There  is  nothing  in  the  sub- 
committee record  to  support  such  a  step. 
Title  VI  of  S.  1539  extends  and  amends 
existing  programs  of  aid  for  the  handi- 
capped, and  the  committee  report,  in 
pages  106  to  124,  outlines  in  extensive 
detail  the  reasons  behind  the  commit- 
tee's actions  in  extending  the  separate 
components  of  existing  law.  In  addition, 
there  is  before  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Handicapped,  S.  6,  which  has  major  im- 
plication for  the  education  of  the  handi- 
capped. Programs  for  the  handicapped 
should  not  be  consoUdated  out  of  exist- 
ence without  detailed  study  of  the  poten- 
tial impact. 

Similarly,  there  is  nothing  in  the  com- 
mittee's record  to  justify  vocational  edu- 
cation consolidation.  Such  consolidation 
will  be  one  of  the  issues  we  will  consider 
when  we  undertake  oversight  activities 
on  vocational  education  later  this  session. 
This  is  an  area  wliich  is  long  overdue  for 
congressional  inquiry,  since  no  indepth 
look  has  been  given  to  vocational  edu- 
cation since  1968.  It  is  possible  that  we 
will  find  that  some  measure  of  consolida- 
tion is  advisable,  but  we  should  not  make 
major  program  changes  until  we  have 
had  a  chance  to  examine  the  facts. 

Programs  of  education  for  the  handi- 
capped and  of  vocational  education  coiild 
be  severely  damaged  under  the  proposed 
amendment,  since  it  allows  the  State  to 
divert  up  to  30  percent  of  the  funds  for 
these  programs  into  the  purchase  of 
books  and  equipment  or  Increasing  the 
staff  of  its  State  department  of  educa- 
tion. My  colleagues  are  aU  well  aware  of 
the  needs  of  their  school  districts  for 
too-scarce  handicapped  and  vocational 
education  funds.  To  cut  these  funds  even 
further,  as  the  proposed  amendment 
would  authorize,  would  severely  damage 
existing  efforts  to  educate  the  handi- 
capped and  to  provide  education  for  the 
world  of  work. 

The  proposed  substitute  would  create 
a  new  Special  Projects  Act — a  title  bor- 
rowed from  the  committee  bill — with  an 
authorization  of  $1.7  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1975,  rising  to  $2  bUlion  for  fiscal 
year  1978.  The  funds  under  this  act  would 
be  distributed  according  to  school  age 
population,  with  no  factor  reflecting  the 
ability  of  the  State  to  spend  money  for 
education.  We  have  seen  no  tables  reflect- 
ing how  these  funds  woxild  be  distributed, 
although  I  imagine  that  large  States 
would  gain  money  at  the  expense  of  small 
States  like  my  own. 

Funds  under  the  act  could  be  used  for 
a  long  list  of  purposes,  including  those 
in  the  conmiittee's  proposed  third  con- 
solidation, and  additional  categorical 
programs  such  as  dropout  prevention, 
bilingual-  education,  reading  improve- 
ment, Indian  education,  and  education 
of  the  handicapped.  However,  the  amend- 
ment does  not  require  that  any  funds 
be  devoted  to  these  purposes.  A  State 
would  be  free  to  spend  these  funds  on 
anything  it  pleased,  without  regard  to 
the  merits  of  these  national  priority 
areas. 

The  programs  included  in  the  amend- 
ment's list  represent  areas  that  the  Con- 
gress felt  are  worthy  of  national  atten- 


tion and  deserving  of  Federal  funds.  They 
are  areas  where  the  Congress  felt  that 
insuflttclent  attention  was  being  devoted 
at  the  State  and  local  level  and  prob- 
lems affecting  regions  or  the  entire  coun- 
try which  one  State  alone  cannot  cope 
with.  To  consolidate  these  programs  into 
a  single  mass  and  turn  the  money  over 
without  any  string  attached,  as  the 
amendment  proposes,  would  seriously 
jeopardize  many  existing  successful 
programs. 

For  example,  bilingual  education  is  of 
significant  importance  to  a  number  of 
States  with  large  bilingual  populations. 
The  cormnittee  bill  vastly  expands  and 
Improves  the  existing  program  of 
bilingual  education,  to  make  it  more  re- 
sponsive to  those  needs.  Yet  the  proposed 
substitute  would  merge  special  funds  for 
bilingual  education  with  other  program 
fimds,  and  would  distribute  the  money 
on  the  basis  of  general  school  popula- 
tion, not  on  the  basis  of  where  the 
bilingual  children  are  located.  These 
children,  less  politically  powerful  than 
others,  could  suffer  great  educational  loss 
if  the  separate  bilingual  education  pro- 
gram is  not  maintained. 

The  argument  holds  true  with  the 
other  programs  the  amendment  would 
repeal.  The  reading  improvement  pro- 
gram, title  Vn  of  the  committee  bill,  was 
a  response  to  appalling  statistics  con- 
cerning the  percentage  of  our  Nation's 
population  who  are  functionally  Illiter- 
ate. The  bilingual  vocational  training 
program  recognizes  that  vocational  ed- 
ucation carmot  be  effective  unless  it  is 
understood.  The  special  education  of  the 
handicapped  programs  were  each  a  spe- 
cific response  to  a  problem  which  was 
otherwise  not  being  dealt  with.  The 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  recognizes 
that  desegregation  and  the  elimination 
and  prevention  of  racial  isolation  can  be 
expensive  for  a  school  district  to  achieve, 
and  that  there  is  a  Federal  interest  in 
assisting  such  a  district  in  meeting  these 
goals. 

Each  of  these  programs  is  in  existence 
in  response  to  a  specific  need.  They  must 
not  be  repealed. 

In  essence,  the  proposed  substitute  I3 
designed  to  get  the  Federal  Government 
out  of  the  business  of  making  any  edu- 
cational policy  or  of  responding  to  any 
educational  needs,  even  if  they  are  too 
big  for  a  single  State  to  handle.  This  is 
recognized  in  the  substitute,  which  pro- 
vides that  reductions  in  salaries  and  ex- 
penses for  the  education  division  shall 
be  distributed  among  the  States. 

I,  for  one,  feel  that  we  in  the  Congress 
have  the  responsibility  to  retain  the  Fed- 
eral Interest  in  education,  rather  than 
abandoning  it  to  others.  As  I  have  noted, 
some  problems  are  too  much  for  one 
State  or  one  school  district  to  deal  with; 
we  can  do  so  from  the  Federal  level,  but 
only  if  we  have  programs  to  do  so.  The 
committee  bill  retains  and  strengthrais 
those  programs;  the  proposed  substitute 
wipes  them  out. 

This  amendment  represents  a  tremen- 
dous step  backward  in  Federal  policy  of 
Slid  to  education.  I  would  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Do  I  understand  that 
the  manager  of  the  bill  is  saying  that  in 
the  hearings  on  this  bill  there  was  no 
suggestion  on  the  part  of  national  educa- 
tion leaders  that  we  do  away  with  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  categories  of  grants 
and  that  there  be  a  move  in  the  direction 
of  either  pooling  them  or  some  aspect  of 
revenue  sharing,  as  being  the  desire  of 
those  educating  our  young  people  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  PELL.  There  was  a  real  desire  to 
get  away  from  red  tape.  For  that  reason, 
in  the  bill  before  us,  over  which  we 
labored  long  and  hard,  we  have  three 
areas  of  consolidation.  One  is  that  the 
States  could  group  together  the  various 
State  formula  grant  programs.  There  is 
complete  consolidation  of  nfew  funds 
for  tills  consoUdated  program.  There  is 
also  a  consolidation  of  discretionary 
project  grant  programs. 

And  there  is  a  third  consolidation. 
This  we  did  in  response  to  the  desire  to 
get  away  from  redtape. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  do  not  ask  questions 
because  I  favor  the  specific  substitute  bill, 
but  I  would  share  with  the  manager  of 
the  bill  these  observations.  I  have  trav- 
eled recently  in  my  State  and  I  think  I 
can  honestly  say  to  the  Senator  that  I 
have  visited  with  every  superintendent 
except  one,  and  the  unanimous  complaint 
was  that  we  have  too  many  categorical 
grant  programs — whether  they  were 
using  the  term  revenue  sharing  loosely,  or 
as  it  is  now  being  developed,  I  do  not 
know.  But  there  was  geniiine  praise  for 
the  concept  and  for  the  idea  that  the 
only  way  to  rid  redtape  was  to  have  fewer 
precise,  specific  programs  rather  than 
more,  to  have  more  flexibility  at  the 
local  level  rather  than  less.  No  one  said 
he  did  not  believe  we  needed  policies, 
giiidellnes,  and  national  goals,  or  that 
we  should  be  able  to  take  the  %1  billion  in 
this  bill  and  turn  it  over  to  them  with  no 
objectives  or  audits. 

But  I  can  vividly  remember  one  school 
board  telling  me  that  they  had  six  dif- 
ferent sets  of  books  for  eight  programs 
and  none  of  the  bookkeeping  was  required 
to  be  the  same.  In  fact,  the  Federal  guide- 
lines required  that  each  of  the  six  sets  of 
books  be  kept  differently,  and  they  were 
audited  not  one  time  but  six  different 
times  by  six  different  auditors,  none  of 
whom  knew  that  previous  auditors  within 
the  auditing  agency  had  been  there. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  if  we  are  making  progress  away 
from  that  In  this  bill  or  are  we  merely 
saying  we  are  going  to  look  at  It  in  the 
next  year.  I  would  even  accept  the  latter 
if  that  is  what  we  Intend  to  do.  But  it 
happens  that  some  progress  must  be 
made  in  this  direction.  What  we  have 
done  here  in  this  bill  is  to  move  in  this 
direction. 

Mr.  PELL.  As  I  said  earlier  we  have 
an  administrative  consolidation  where 
various  programs  can  be  applied  for  in 
one  imlfied  application.  They  do  not  have 
to  have  all  these  different  forms  and 
bookkeeping  procedures.  In  addition,  we 
have  a  consolidation  that  says  money 
over  and  above  any  funds  for  textbooks, 
library  resources.  State  educational  agen- 
cies, equipment,  and  qualifying  teachers 
would  be  completely  consolidated.  Fi- 
nally, we  have  what  Is  a  discretionary 
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fund,  the  Special  Projects  Act  which  has 
consolidated  programs  dealing  with 
health,  nutrition,  consumers'  education, 
and  education  development.  All  these  are 
now  discretionfiry. 

We  have  not  gone  as  far  as  the  admin- 
istration would  like,  but  we  took  a  long 
step  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  would 
agree,  would  he  not,  that  of  all  the  pro- 
grams we  have,  the  one  which  really 
most  complements,  and  the  one  they  are 
most  reluctant  to  lose,  is  title  874  fund- 
ing. 

Mr.  PELL.  That  is  correct.  That  is 
within  the  administration  bill,  but  that 
is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  It  is  not  true  that  is 
not  really  a  categorical  grant?  It  re- 
ceives the  dollars  and  uses  them  along 
with  all  other  dollars,  presumably  to 
supplement  shortages  of  funds  created  by 
a  certain  kind  of  student. 

Mr.  PELL.  That  is  correct.  The  prob- 
lem that  worried  us  in  committee  is  the 
fact  that  these  programs  were  set  up 
with  Federal  tax  dollars.  We  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  raise  these  funds,  so  there- 
fore do  we  not  have  an  obligation  to  see 
how  they  are  spent,  whether  on  nutri- 
tion, special  reading  help,  consumer  edu- 
cation, whatever  it  may  be?  We  believe 
we  have  an  obligation  to  make  sure  the 
money  is  spent  that  way.  Otherwise,  I 
think  we  would  be  derelict  in  our  re- 
sponsibility. But  this  is  a  basic  difference 
in  view  that  I  know  we  both  share. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
cares  to  use. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  T  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  to  join 
with  the  very  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  and  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure)  in  presenting  this  alterna- 
tive program. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
more  control  over  education  that  can  be 
vested  in  the  local  community,  to  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  parents  and  other  leading 
citizens,  civic-minded  persons  in  a  com- 
munity, the  more  it  will  result  in  the 
best  education.  If  the  parents  of  the 
children  are  not  in  a  position  to  make 
wise  choices  and  make  good  judgments 
with  respect  to  education,  who  is  to  make 
such  choices  and  judgments?  Who  has  a 
motivation  for  the  very  best  of  schools 
that  is  greater  than  the  motivation  of 
parents? 

Mr.  President,  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion started  out  in  a  smaller  way  than  we 
have  today.  We  have  added  this  program, 
we  have  added  that  program,  and  today 
we  find  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  is  sitting  as  a  board  of  educa- 
tion for  the  whole  United  States  of 
America. 

We  are  more  than  that.  We  are  mak- 
ing decisions  that  school  administrators 
ordinarily  would  be  making.  We  are  mak- 
ing decisions  that  committees  on  curric- 
ulum should  be  making.  We  are,  in  fact, 
to  a  large  degree,  running  the  schools 
from  Washington. 


The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
not  in  a  position  to  do  that.  We  are  not 
qualified.  Even  those  who  serve  on  the 
committee  and  give  much  dedicated  time 
to  writing  the  educational  bills  I  am  sure 
are  not  able  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
local  conditions,  local  needs,  local  desires 
of  parents,  or  observe  the  progress  of  the 
programs  that  we  inaugurated,  other 
than  just  a  little  sampling  here  and 
there. 

Mr.  President,  education  should  never 
be  centralized  in  any  country.  In  pre- 
World  War  II  Germany,  the  central  gov- 
ernment had  the  final  authority  in  mat- 
ters of  education.  The  Hitler  government 
rewrote  the  pages  of  history.  If  there  was 
a  page  in  there  they  did  not  like,  they 
tore  it  out  and  wrote  something  to  fit 
the  desires  and  objectives  of  a  diiftator 
government.  jr 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  thai/if  that 
country  had  had  local  control  cw  educa- 
tion, where  the  local  people  within  a 
school  district,  the  parents,  the  other 
dedicated  civic  leaders,  would  have  had 
the  final  authority,  if  the  autonomy  had 
been  vested  in  them  to  run  the  schools, 
there  would  not  have  been  very  much 
chance  of  a  national  leader  arising  and 
using  the  educational  system  for  an  un- 
worthy purpose  such  as  was  done  in  Ger- 
many. 

We  will  have  better  education  in  the 
United  States  if  in  our  localities  the  par- 
ents, the  teachers,  the  school  administra- 
tors, the  boards  of  education  are  free  to 
make  the  necessary  decisions. 

They  will  be  creative.  They  will  be  in- 
ventive. They  will  make  the  dollars  go 
farther.  And  here  and  there  some  of 
them  will  come  up  with  some  unusual 
ideas  for  progress  and  advancement,  and 
other  people  will  learn  about  it  and  it 
will  be  apphed  in  other  commimities. 

As  long  as  we  move  toward  central 
control  of  education  in  Washington,  we 
move  in  the  direction  of  putting  all  our 
eggs  in  one  basket.  We  are  putting  our 
trust  in  an  imnamed,  faceless  bureauc- 
racy that  administers  education,  comes 
before  the  committees  and  tells  us  what 
is  good  in  education  and  what  is  bad,  and 
then  that  same  bureaucracy  goes  out  into 
our  States.  With  one  hand  they  offer 
money;  with  the  other  hand  they  take 
the  authority  away  from  the  local  people. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  going  to  be 
changed  this  year,  although  I  am  going 
to  support  this  amendment  and  will  vote 
for  it,  but  I  think  it  must  be  changed, 
not  to  retard  education,  but  to  advance 
education. 

Who  on  Earth  can  you  think  of,  Mr. 
President,  who  is  more  interested  in  hav- 
ing a  child  receive  a  good  education,  in 
having  a  child  have  the  right  kind  of 
teachers,  in  having  a  child  instructed  In 
the  things  he  ought  to  be  instructed  in. 
than  parents?  Yet  we  not  only  take  away 
authority  from  parents;  we  take  it  away 
from  our  State  and  all  of  our  local  of- 
ficials. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  support  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing.  I  could  not  buy  the 
idea  of  just  sending  checks  out  to  the 
States  and  the  subdivisions  when  we  had 
to  do  it  with  borrowed  money.  I  think  It 
was  a  mistake. 

I  think  we  took  away  from  the  States 
suid  localities  more  with  Govenunent- 


created  infiation  than  we  ever  gave  them 
in  revenue  sharing.  But  I  do  believe  in 
the  principle  of  special  revenue  sharing — 
in  other  words,  if  we  say  to  the  States, 
•'If  you  take  over  the  job  of  running 
the  schools,  we  will,  from  the  Federal 
Treasury,  give  you  the  same  amount  of 
money  that  you  would  get  if  it  was  con- 
trolled from  Washington."  That  :s  my 
idea  of  special  revenue  sharing.  I  think 
of  all  the  places  where  it  would  have  a 
direct  appUcation  and  would  be  work- 
able and  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
country,  it  is  in  the  field  of  education. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  obstacles  thvit 
stands  in  the  way  of  such  a  reform  which 
I  am  convinced  would  lead  to  better  edu- 
cation is  the  vested  interest  of  people 
in  the  specific  Federal  programs.  If  there 
are  administrators,  instructors,  and  oth- 
ers that  are  getting  Federal  help  to  run 
a  program,  not  asked  for  by  parents  nec- 
essarily, but  arranged  for  in  Washington 
and  sent  down  here,  they  hate  to  give 
it  up. 

They  say,  '•Well,  how  do  we  know  the 
legislature  will  set  forth  a  plan  that  will 
enable  us  to  keep  on  doing  these  things?" 
Or  if  the  legislature  acts  in  a  way  that 
is  not  disappointing  to  them,  they  say, 
■"Well,  how  do  we  know  that  the  local 
school  authorities  will  let  us  carry  It  on 
in  this  way?" 

Mr.  President,  why  do  we  run  the 
schools?  For  all  the  administrators, 
teachers,  and  employees?  Or  is  It  for 
the  pupils?  Why  do  we  have  schools?  Is 
it  a  job-producing  activity? 

I  do  not  want  anything  I  have  said  to 
refiect  upon  a  good  teacher  or  a  good 
administrator,  or  to  impugn  their  mo- 
tives. I  do  say  that  people  who  are  shar- 
ing in  this  Federal  program  might  have 
an  objective  view  on  the  question,  Should 
we  decentralize  the  control  of  education 
and  give  it  back  to  the  parents?  Why  are 
they  concerned?  If  the  Government  is 
operating  a  really  good  program,  why 
can  they  not  sell  it  to  the  parents? 

Mr.  President,  I  have  great  faith  in 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  I  have 
great  faith  in  the  local  leadership  in  our 
communities.  I  have  great  confidence  in 
the  educational  leadership  in  our  various 
communities.  When  they  decide  they 
want  something,  they  go  out  and  get  it. 

Not  so  many  years  ago,  many  of  the 
high  schools  in  my  State  did  not  have 
a  high  school  band.  Not  so  many  years 
ago  they  did  not  have  a  first-class  ath- 
letic system.  But  the  local  people  decided, 
"We  are  going  to  have  a  band."  Now 
there  are  so  many  bands  in  the  State 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  get  them  all 
In  one  parade.  But  It  Is  a  wonderful 
thing.  I  am  delighted. 

I  cite  this  for  the  fact  that  our  people 
are  intelligent.  They  know  their  children. 
They  want  their  children  to  have  a  good 
education.  They  know  their  children. 
When  they  decide  they  want  to  have  a 
band  for  the  participation  of  their 
youngsters,  or  for  boosting  the  commu- 
nity and  having  general  entertainment, 
they  get  it. 

Many  of  them  decided  they  ought  to 
have  a  better  athletic  program  or  phys- 
ical education  program.  They  carried  out 
their  plan.  So  there  is  no  limit  to  what 
they  can  do. 
There  Is  not  a  school  district  in  the 
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land  which,  when  It  decides  It  wants  to 
do  something,  cannot  do  It.  They  can  Im- 
prove reading,  if  they  want  to.  If  they 
want  to  improve  mathematics,  they  can 
do  it.  If  they  want  a  band,  they  can  get 
it.  I  am  glad.  We  are  downgrading  the 
leadership.  Intelligence,  genius,  and  the 
capacity  of  our  home  communities  when 
we  adopt  the  view  that  a  type  of  program 
and  how  It  should  be  operated  must  be 
structured  In  Washington. 

According  to  a  simple  rule  of  mathe- 
matics, everybody  is  wrong  once  in  a 
while.  If  there  is  central  control  of  edu- 
cation, and  it  goes  off  on  a  mistaken 
course,  the  whole  country  is  carried  on 
the  mistaken  course.  If  there  is  local  con- 
trol of  education,  we  can  rest  assured 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  communi- 
ties will  not  only  be  on  the  proper  course ; 
they  will  be  on  a  higher,  better  course 
thfm  we  could  ever  think  of  here  in 
Washington. 

I  think  that  perhaps  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice operated  very  well  in  the  first  few 
years  it  was  in  existence.  I  do  not  want 
to  conmient  on  how  it  operates  now.  If 
our  endeavors  to  handle  the  details  of 
education  follow  the  same  pattern  as  the 
success  of  a  big,  sprawling,  bureaucratic 
government  to  deliver  the  mail,  heaven 
help  the  children  of  the  United  States.  As 
for  myself,  I  prefer  to  put  my  trust  in  the 
people.  In  the  fine  stalwart  citizens  and 
civic  leaders  and  the  concerned  parents 
of  the  land  as  to  the  details  of  our  edu- 
cational approach. 

Mr.  Piesident,  in  1965,  amid  Its  Great 
Society  passion,  Congress  passed  a  well- 
intentioned  piece  of  legislation  entitled, 
"Tlje  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act."  Now  we  find  ourselves,  in  1974, 
attempting  to  "Improve"  it;  a  position  I 
predict  we  will  find  ourselves  In  numer- 
ous times  in  the  future  unless  this  Con- 
gress faces  up  to  the  fact  that  Federal 
money  resulting  In  more  Federal  Inter- 
vention has  never  been.  Is  not  now,  nor 
exer  will  be  the  answer  to  any  attempts 
at  bettering  the  Jives  of  aU  Americans. 

I  believe  that  the  1972  election  was  a 
clear  signal  to  the  Congress  that  the 
American  people  want  less — not  more — 
Federal  Interference  In  their  lives.  The 
present  structure  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  does  Just  the 
opposite  and  the  substitute  amendment 
for  revenue  sharing  would  correct  this. 
The  fundamental  question  that  each 
Senator  must  ask  himself  when  he  votes 
on  this  amendment  is,  "Who  Ls  better 
qualified  to  determine  the  best  possible 
education  for  our  children?  The  Federal 
Gtovemment,  or  State  and  local  agen- 
cies?" 

A  brief  glance  at  most  Federal  pro- 
grams gives  clear  evidence  and  provides 
the  answer.  State  and  local  people  should 
be  making  the  decisions  affecting  educa- 
tion— not  Washington  bureaucrats. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  Is  anything  our 
Nation's  educational  system  does  not 
need  today,  it  is  more  bureaucratic  red- 
tape  and  increased  unnecessary  Federal 
complications  in  obtaining  funds.  Just  as 
the  Supreme  Court  was  out  of  step  with 
the  Nation  when  It  decided  where  chil- 
dren would  attend  school.  Congress  Is  to- 
day still  out  of  step  with  the  Nation  when 
it  tries  to  decide  what  and  how  children 
are  to  learn.  The  adoption  of  this  reve- 
nue sharing  amendment  would  be  a  sig- 


nal that  the  Congress  Is  moving  toward 
being  back  In  stride  with  the  American 
people. 

Many  of  the  programs  funded  by  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  moneys  are  In  the  nature  of  social 
experimentation  using  children  without 
parental  knowledge  or  consent. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  suggest  Con- 
gress does  not  have  any  mandate  from 
the  American  people  to  use  their  tax 
moneys  in  such  an  experimental  way. 

Mr.  President,  what  would  the  substi- 
tute amendment  do?  Quite  simply  it 
would  : 

One.  Give  State  auth«rities  needed 
discretion  to  use  funds  so  sichool  districts 
can  be  better  able  to  plan  and  prepare 
themselves  to  meet  their  particular  edu- 
cational needs. 

Second.  Offer  greater  flexibility  In 
making  educational  programs  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  students — not  the  wishes 
of  Washington  bureaucrats  or  the  hopes 
of  some  social  experlmentors. 

Third.  It  would  make  funding  less  cum- 
bersome in  Implementation  than  the 
present  maze  of  categorical  grants. 

Fourth.  It  would  cut  redtape  and  pa- 
perwork and  the  tremendous  and  unnec- 
essary overhead  needed  to  get  and  then 
to  justify  each  district's  money. 

Fifth.  It  would  insure  equitable  distri- 
bution of  Federal  funds. 

Sixth.  It  allows  educators  to  return 
to  their  primary  responsibility  and  con- 
centrate on  educating  rather  than 
searching  for  Federal  aid. 

I  want  to  know  how  many  of  the 
personnel  of  our  schools  use  a  great  por- 
tion of  their  time  In  serffchlng  for  Fed- 
eral aid,  applying  for  it,  receiving  in- 
structions about  it,  keeping  the  books, 
and  making  reports. 

As  it  Is  now,  Mr.  Piesident,  ESEA  is 
a  game  of  "grantsmanship  in  education." 
The  substitute  amendment  would  elimi- 
nate needless  duplication  and  overlap- 
ping. It  will  reach  the  schools  which  need 
aid  rather  than  those  who  are  knowl- 
edgeable about  the  available  forms  of 
Federal  aid  and  where  to  find  It.  It  avoids 
the  frequent  delay  and  confusion  now  oc- 
curring because  of  the  proliferation  of 
grants.  Local  money  will  not  be  drawn 
for  unneeded  purposes  only  because  the 
Federal  Government  considers  them  im- 
portant. Advance  funding  will  allow  time 
for  better  planning  and  structuring  of 
program.s.  Schools  and  personnel  can  be 
held  more  accountable  for  their  actions. 
And,  finally,  some  pressure  on  property 
and  sales  taxes  could  be  relieved. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  numerous 
other  reasons  to  support  this  amendment 
and  thereby  provide  assistance  to  school 
districts  instead  of  condemning  them  to 
Increasing  Federal  Interference  and  con- 
trol. I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  Buckley-Curtis-McClure  substitute 
and  thereby  support  better  quality  edu- 
cation and  better  strengthen  the  Ameri- 
can educational  system. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the  time  to  be 
charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
wlU  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  has 
analyzed  the  details  of  the  6  months  of 
labor— indeed,  preceded  by  more  than 
6  months  before  that — which  has  gone 
into  the  fashioning  of  this  particular 
bill,  which  was  reported  imanimously 
by  roUcall  vote  out  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  President,  the  concept  of  the  bill 
was  to  do  the  best  by  educational  op- 
portunity, without  overlapping  Into  the 
special  revenue  sharing  fleld  and  sim- 
ply consolidating  everything  and  leav- 
ing it  to  the  States. 

There  are  three  points  that  I  would 
like  to  leave  with  the  Senate  in  this 
resard,  which  are  critical. 

First,  even  the  proponents  of  the  sub- 
stitute recognize  what  I  have  just  said 
with  respect  to  providing  essentially  in 
respect  of  authorizations  for  appropria- 
tions without  direct  reference  to  the 
things  you  are  appropriating  for. 
globally.  In  a  situation  like  this,  at  first 
impression  in  terms  of  what  amounts 
are  required.  It  seems  to  me,  is  more 
risky  than  any  Member  who  feels  him- 
self responsible  for  Federal  aid  in  many 
States  as  a  major  point  would  wish  to 
undertake. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  we  have  writ- 
ten consolidation  into  S.  1539,  and  we 
are  going  to  try  out  the  consolidation 
concept.  Again,  in  such  a  sensitive  mat- 
ter as  this,  we  should  not  throw  the 
whole  thing  to  the  States  in  terms  of 
distribution  of  money  until  we  see  how 
it  can  work.  We  have  enough  here  so 
that  we  can  see  how  It  can  work  over  a 
test  period  of  years. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  we  have  tried 
a  remarkably  good  experiment  In  terms 
of  initiative  and  taking  experimental 
programs  and  letting  them  be  tried  out 
for  5  years.  In  order  to  see  whether  they 
ripen  and  mature. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend  to  receive  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  axmounced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  concurrent  resolution 
(3.  Con.  Res.  85)  to  proclaim  October  14. 
1974,  a  Day  of  National  Observance  for 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  First  Con- 
tinental Congress,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  7824)  to  establish  a  Legal  Services 
Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes. 


EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF   1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  1539)  to  amend 
and  extend  certain  acts,  relating  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  pro- 
grams and  for  other  pui'poses. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  And  whether  they  deserve 
to  be  made  permanent  programs.  Again 
I  point  out  that  the  authors  of  this 
amendment,  in  one  of  the  few  changes 
they  have  made  from  simply  the  generic 
introduction  of  the  administration's  bill, 
have  had  to  adopt  a  whole  list  of  these 
categories  in  order  to  recognize  the  de- 
sirability of  dealing  with  them  on  the 
basis  which  I  have  described;  but,  again, 
they  have  simply  thrown  them  into  the 
pot  as  something  else  to  which  to  devote 
money — the  very  contrary  of  the  highly 
specialized  approach  which  we  have  made 
in  order  to  give  them  their  due  as  exper- 
imental programs,  but  without  any  all- 
encompassing  responsibility  as  far  as  the 
total  pot  of  money  is  concerned. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  30  percent 
transfer  proposition,  which  is  put  for- 
ward as  an  advantage  to  this  bill,  is,  in 
respect  to  those  who  could  suffer  from 
the  30  percent  transfer  provisions,  a 
disadvantage.  Look,  for  example,  at  the 
handicapped,  who  could  lose  30  percent, 
or  vocational  education,  in  which  we 
have  a  burning  interest,  which  could 
lose  30  percent. 

For  all  those  reasons,  I  hope  the  sub- 
stitute will  be  rejected  and  the  Senate 
will  not  simply  throw  onto  the  scrap  heap 
the  years  of  work  which,  in  the  educa- 
tional aspects,  resulted  in  the  unanimous 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
It  would  be  a  mistake  for  us  to  let  the 
record  stand  without  some  answers  to 
some  of  the  comments  that  have  been 
made  by  the  managers  of  the  bill  with 
respect  to  the  possibility  that  some  of  the 
special  programs  could  lose  30  percent 
of  their  money. 

I  think  what  is  said  by  that  comment 
is  that  those  Senators  have  absolutely 
no  faith  at  all  In  the  wisdom  or  the  judg- 
ment of  the  State  legislatures  or  the  local 
school  boards,  because,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  can  be  said  with  equal  truth  that 
aid  to  the  handicapped,  to  special  edu- 
cation for  the  handicapped,^r  vocational 
education  might  well  rece^  30  percent 
more  under  this  proposalCthan  they  do 
under  the  committee  bill,  ami  that  there- 
fore If  you  are  In  favor  of  vocational  edu- 
cation or  special  education  for  the  hand- 
icapped, you  should  vote  for  our  substi- 
tute rather  than  the  committee  bill. 

It  can  be  argued  with  equal  logic  that 
if  indeed  you  are  opposed  to  the  sub- 
stitute, then  you  are  as  a  matter  of  fact 
opposed  to  special  education  projects  and 
you  are  opposed  to  vocational  education 
and  special  education  for  the  handi- 
capped. 

I  think  that  either  statement  is  equally 
false.  I  think  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  substitute  simply  gives  the 
States  and  the  local  school  boards  the 
option  to  determine  whether  or  not  they 
want  that  money  to  go  into  those  pro- 
grams or  into  some  other  educational 
program  of  higher  priority  In  their  judg- 
ment— not  In  the  judgment  of  those  of 
us  who  sit  here  fuid  not  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  bureaucrats  downtown,  but  in  the 
judgment  of  the  people  who  know  what 


the  needs  of  their  districts  are,  with  the 
Infinite  variety  of  demands  for  educa- 
tional services  in  all  of  the  school  dis- 
tricts in  all  of  the  50  States. 

It  was  suggested  by  the  manager  of 
the  bill  in  his  opening  remarks  that  we 
should  not  adopt  this  substitute  without 
giving  the  committee  a  chance  to  ex- 
amine the  facts. 

How  much  chance  do  they  need?  How 
many  years  does  it  take?  How  many 
comments  from  how  many  educators  are 
required  before  the  committee  has  had 
a  chance  to  examine  the  facts? 

It  seems  to  me  they  have  had  an  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  examine  facts.  They 
have  had  years  to  examine  facts.  It  is 
simply  because  they  have  had  those  years 
of  examining  facts  and  structuring  rigid 
programs  that  educators  across  this  land 
are  asking  us  to  make  a  change. 

It  does  not  have  to  be  the  way  it  is. 
It  can  be  better.  I  think,  just  for  in- 
stance, tv.o  or  three  examples  of  what 
can  be  done  and  what  needs  to  be  done 
under  educr.tion  can  be  brought  by  sim- 
ply asking  the  opinions  of  the  various 
people  across  this  country. 

What  does  the  Governor  of  South  Da- 
kota say  ?  He  believes  that  revenue  shar- 
ing would  improve  education  for  the 
children  in  their  State. 

What  dofs  the  Governor  of  Nevada 
cay?  The  snme  thing. 

Why  did  I  pick  them?  Because  they 
happen  to  be  of  the  other  party,  and  I 
assume  of  a  different  philosophy  from 
my  own  in  resard  to  government  gen- 
erally. But,  on  this,  we  agree. 

What  does  the  Oregon  Board  of  Edu- 
cation say?  It  believes  that  the  present 
system  is  not  working  to  bring  the  kind 
of  education  that  the  dollars  should  buy 
for  the  children  of  the  State  of  Oregon, 
and  it  would  like  to  see  revenue  sharing 
adopted. 

These  are  just  some  examples.  The  ex- 
amples could  be  multiplied  with  a  great 
long  list  of  people  who  have  said  that 
the  present  system  can  be  improved. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  comment  only  on  the  final  sentence 
on  the  sheet  of  paper  distributed  to 
Senators"  desks  by  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  "Funds  could  be  used  for  any  pur- 
pose in  the  discretion  of  the  State." 

I  think  that  needs  to  be  modified  to 
say,  ".  .  .  for  any  ol  the  educational 
purposes  provided  in  this  substitute." 

I  think  that  is  an  essential  difference 
that  should  not  be  omitted  from  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  That  needs  to  be  fur- 
ther modified,  I  think,  by  saying,  "With- 
in limits,  there  can  be  a  variation  of  the 
application  of  funds  because  of  the  30- 
percent  limitation  on  the  discretionary 
powers  within  the  broad  categories." 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  correct.  There 
is  also  one  further  matter  which  needs 
to  be  stated  for  the  Record.  There  is  a 
provision  in  the  substitute  that  provides 
no  State  shall  lose  money  as  a  result  of 
the  passage  of  this  bill.  So  when  we  talk 
about  the  possibility  that  some  States 
who  now  are  favored  by  a  categorical  aid 
program  would  lose  money,  that  simply 
Is  not  true.  There  Is  a  floor,  and  that  floor 


provides  that  they  get  as  much  money  as 
they  are  now  getting.  They  might  not  get 
as  much  money  in  a  specific  category  as 
they  otherwise  would  get. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  actually  the  States  would  be  re- 
ceiving more  money,  because  the  present 
bill  as  reported  by  the  committee  is  talk- 
ing about  funds  to  support  programs.  A 
tremendous  proportion  of  tliose  funds 
are  now  absorbed  m  Washington.  Now 
the  entire  amount  would  be  distributed 
directly  to  the  States. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Maybe  it  might  be 
stated  better,  that  the  50  States  would 
benefit  and  the  bureaucrats  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  would  be  disadvan- 
taged. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  That  is  a  correct  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Maybe  that  was  in- 
herent in  what  a  great  many  people  of 
this  country  applauded  in  the  statements 
made  by  Governor  Wallace  in  past  years, 
that  if  he  were  elected,  when  he  came  to 
Washington  he  would  tlirow  all  the  bu- 
reaucrats into  the  Potomac,  their  attache 
cases  with  them.  The  people  cheered. 

That  is  the  kind  of  change  we  are 
askuig  to  be  made  here.  It  is  a  chaiige 
that  I  think  is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need,  but  I 
shall  not  be  long. 

I  want  to  thank  my  colleague  from 
Idaho  and  my  colleague  from  Nebraska 
who  are  participating  with  me  in  bring- 
ing the  need  for  educational  change  and 
real  reform  before  the  Senate. 

To  my  mind,  the  most  telling  con- 
demnation of  the  system  that  we  have 
allowed  to  grow  in  the  few  years  since 
the  Federal  Government  first  became  in- 
volved in  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation is  the  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  to  which  I  referred  earlier  this 
afternoon,  an  article  written  by  Repre- 
sentative Edith  Green,  who  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on 
education  in  Congress.  Representative 
Green  helped  to  pioneer  Federal  aid  and 
she  has  come  to  the  reluctant  and  sad 
conclusion,  on  the  basis  of  her  own  ex- 
pert observations  of  the  impact  and  re- 
sult of  Federal  programs,  that  they  have 
been  failures,  that  they  have  impeded 
rather  than  enhanced  the  cause  of 
education. 

I  believe  that  we  must  take  her  testi- 
mony to  heart.  With  all  due  respect  to 
my  friend  from  Rhode  Island  and  my 
senior  colleague  from  New  York.  I  have 
heard  nothing  to  rebut  the  growine  evi- 
dence of  the  extent  of  the  failure  that 
has  resulted  from  Federal  intervention 

I  believe  that  one  simple  fact  states 
it  all:  When  the  States  and  localities  had 
the  entire  responsibility  for  prim<iry  and 
secondary'  education  in  this  country,  we 
were  achieving  high  levels  of  education 
in  our  youn?. 

I  have  recited  the  figures  showing  a 
steady  decline  In  literacy.  We  have  wit- 
nessed the  phenomenon  today  of  people 
walking  aroimd  with  high  school  degrees 
who  cannot  functionally  read. 

If  the  Federal  Government  had  some 
peculiar  Insight,  some  peculiar  capacity 
to  achieve  educational  ends  that  some- 
how Is  denied  to  citizens  in  New  York 
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or  citizens  in  Rhode  Island,  then  where 
Is  the  evidence  that  that  is  so? 

I  should  like  to  reemphasize  what  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  stated,  that 
what  we  are  proposing  is  that  funds  be 
distributed  directly  to  the  States  for  use 
in  speciflc  categories  of  educational  help 
and  that  encompass  the  programs  we  are 
consolidating.  This  does  not  allow  people 
to  go  wandering  oflf  all  across  the  educa- 
tional landscape  but  j-ecognizes  some- 
thing that  both  experience  and  common 
sense  imderstand  and  recognize,  namely, 
that  local  and  State  ofiBcials  have  com- 
petence, and  that  we  do  not  mean  to  live 
in  a  cocoon  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac, 
nor  draw  special  insights  from  the  air, 
or  whatever  it  is  we  say  in  this  place.  We 
have  living  flesh  and  blood  Americans 
who  are  more  directly  concerned  smd 
more  directly  knowledgeable  about  what 
is  required  to  educate  our  children  than 
the  people  financed  by  the  programs  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  program  whose 
time  came  some  years  ago,  and  it  now  is 
reasserted  in  the  substitute  amendment 
we  are  offering.  It  is  the  kind  of  approach 
the  American  people  want.  It  is  the  kind 
of  approach  the  American  people  voted 
for  in  November  1972.  It  is  the  kind  of 
approach  reflected  in  the  polls  and  study 
after  poll  after  study.  It  is  the  kind  of 
approach  reflected  in  the  understanding 
that  the  American  people  have  now 
achieved;  namely,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  not  capable  of  delivering  vast 
and  complicated  services,  so  t^at  what 
we  must  do  is  to  reestablish  our  confi- 
dence in  the  discretion,  sensitivity,  and 
responsibility  of  local  government. 

I  believe  that  if  we  will  adopt  this 
measure,  we  will  have  taken  a  long  step 
forward  towards  achieving  true  reform 
in  this  coimtry,  towards  achieving  econ- 
omy, and  towards  restoring  good  sense 
with  regard  to  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  willing  to  turn 
back  the  time  for  our  side  if  the  propo- 
nents of  the  bill  are  willing  to  do  like- 
wise. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  appreciate  the  willingness 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  to  yield 
back  his  time,  but  prior  to  doing  so,  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  thought  the  junior 
Senator  from  Idaho  was  correct  in  that 
we  should  have  used  the  words  "educa- 
tional purposes"  in  that  last  line.  We 
thought  that  was  clear.  That  is  obviously 
what  we  meant. 

So  far  as  the  question  of  why  we  ar- 
rived at  this  conclusion  and  who  shared 
it  with  us  is  concerned,  we  have  had  a 
formidable  schedule  of  hearings,  eight 
volumes  of  which  I  h»ld  in  one  hand 
here.  But  so  far  as  the  predominance  of 
the  testimony  of  witness  at  the  hearings 
is  concerned,  the  witnesses  opposed,  the 
basic  bill  the  administration  offered.  A 
few  said  there  were  some  exceptions  and 
some  portions  of  it  that  they  liked,  but  in 
general  the  predominant  testimony  of 
the  witnesses  seemed  to  indicate  they 
wanted  some  way  to  get  rid  of  the  red- 
tape,  and  as  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
■  mentioned  earlier,  some  way  to  try  to 
have  some  consolidation,  but  not  to 
'  throw  the  baby  out  with  the  water. 
^      It  is  for  that  reason  we  arrived  at  what 


we  thought  was  a  pretty  good  com- 
promise, after  a  great  many  days  of 
pretty  hard  work  on  the  part  of  every- 
one on  the  committee. 

I  woiild  thereby  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  support  our  measure. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Have  the  yeas  and 
nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  Is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss).  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote. 
I  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen),  the  Senator  from  Mlssoiui  (Mr. 
Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  PuLBRicHT).  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollincs),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inotjye)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chotjch)  Is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
•  Mr.  Symington)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Pong). 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  'Mr.  Dominick)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Dominick)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  21, 
nays  64.  as  follows: 
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So  Mr.  Buckley's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Do- 
menici).  The  bill  Is  open  to  further 
amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  McClure)  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  withdrawing  the  nomi- 
nation of  Col.  Dana  G.  Meade,  U.S. 
Army,  for  appointment  to  the  position 
of  Permanent  Professor  at  the  U.S.  Mil- 
itary Academy,  sent  to  the  Senate  on 
May  13,  1974,  and  nominating  Col.  Dana 
G.  Mead.  U.S.  Army,  for  appointment 
to  the  position  of  Permanent  Professor 
at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  which 
nominating  message  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  tcday.  May  16,  1974,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
tlia  enrolled  bill  tS.  3062) ,  an  act  entitled 
"Disaster  Relief  Act  Amendments  of 
K'74." 


EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 

•  The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1539)  to  amend 
and  extend  certain  acts,  relating  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  pro- 
grams and  for  other  purposes. 

trNANIMOUS-CONSENT    REQUEST 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  directed  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  to  make  the  following 
unanimous  consent  request.  It  has  been 
cleared  with  the  distinguished  assistant 
Republican  leader  and  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  Ervin,  and  other  Senators. 

Under  the  agreement  that  was  entered 
into  last  week,  the  final  vote  on  the  edu- 
cation bill  would  occur  before  the  close 
of  business  next  Tuesd^ 

On  the  condition  thaC^the  House  bill 
would  not  be  called  up  and  offered  as  a 
substitute  on  Monday  or  at  any  other 
time — as  was  permitted  in  the  previous 
agreement  which  allowed  Mr.  Griffin  to 
call  up  the  House  substitute  on  Mon- 
day— on  condition  that  there  would  not 
be  any  more  so-called  busing  amend- 
ments offered — and  that  was  in  accord 
with  the  previous  agreement,  which  pro- 
vided that  they  would  be  disposed  of  to- 
day— I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  order  be  substituted  for  the 
previous  agreement: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  final 
vote  on  passage  of  the  education  bill  oc- 
cur atno  later  than  6  p  m.  on  Monday 
next."*^ 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Chair  rules,  it  is  necessary  also  to  add  to 
that  the  fact  that,  assuming  the  edu- 
cation bill  is  passed  at  that  hour  or  be- 
fore, immediately  thereafter  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  previous  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  would  be  operative; 
that  Is,  that  a  vote  occur  immediately 
following  on  H.R.  69,  with  the  text  of  the 
Senate  bill  substituted  for  the  text  of 
the  House  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  I  include 
that  in  my  proposed  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  and  several  Senators  re- 
served the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  did  I  hear  the  ma- 
jority whip  say  the  vote  would  be  at  6 
o'clock  or  6:30? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  At  no  later 
than  6,  and  we  can  make  It  precisely  6 
if  the  Senator  prefers.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  think  I  would  have  to  do  that  to 
get  the  agreement. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Earlier  the  hour  of  6:30 
was  mentioned,  but  I  take  it  that  now 
would  not  be  the  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  "Wesident,  reserving 
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the  right  to  object,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  do  not  want  my  convenience  to 
govern  the  Senate,  but  if  it  is  not  as 
early  as  6,  it  will  not  do  me  any  good,  but 
if  it  is  6,  it  is  all  right.  Would  the  Sen- 
ator reserve  the  agreement  so  it  would 
be  at  6? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  do. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  under  the  previ- 
ous order  I  had  2  hours  reserved  for  an 
amendment  which  I  proposed  to  offer, 
with  the  cosponsorship  of  other  Members 
of  the  Senate,  on  the  subject  of  handi- 
capped children.  I  would  like  to  insure 
that  we  would  have  ample  time  to  de- 
bate it.  Whether  it  would  take  the  full 
2  hours  or  not,  I  am  not  sure,  but  I 
wonder  if  the  distinguished  majority 
whip  would  be  willing  to  modify  the  re- 
quest so  that  that  amendment  might  be 
in  order  at  the  beginning  of  the  day  on 
Monday  and  that  it  might  be  in  order 
for  me  at  that  time  to  call  up  that 
amendment  or  any  substitute  therefor 
which  I  might  propose? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  would  add 
to  my  unanimous-consent  request  that 
immediitely  following  the  conclusion  of 
routine  m:ming  business  on  Monday 
next  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  <Mr.  Mathias)  be  recognized 
to  call  up  Ills  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pre-^iident.  reserving 
that  question,  I  was  going  to  raise  an- 
other problem  for  all  of  us,  and  that  is 
that  with  so  nip.ny  hours  on  Monday 
and  1  hour  for  debate  on  eveiT  amend- 
ment, and  now  2  hours  on  the  Mathias 
amendment,  and  the  possibility  of  a 
half  hour  on  amendments  to  amend- 
ments, a.^ain  we  run  into  the  very  serious 
matter  of  amendments  being  shut  do^^Ti. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  v.as  going  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  on  an  amendment 
which  had  already  been  debated  in  con- 
nection with  the  McClellan  amendment 
the  other  day  that  was  going  to  be  pro- 
posed on  behalf  of  Senators  Kennedy, 
Brooke,  Hart,  myself,  and  other  Sena- 
tors, to  have  1  hour,  because  it  is  an 
important  matter  to  big  cities.  But  this 
is  a  real  problem  for  us,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  a  good  idea,  if  I  may  respect- 
fully supgest  to  the  leadership,  to  get 
some  concept  of  what  amendments  can 
be  offered  tonight.  I  think  this  is  an 
excellent  time  to  try  to  do  all  we  can  and, 
since  I  uadei'stand  the  leadership  might 
decide  to  go  over  until  Monday,  see  what 
we  have  to  look  forward  to  on  Monday 
before  we  latch  it  in,  so  we  may  best 
understand  the  totsl  situation. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say,  before  we  proceed  further, 
the  Senate  is  already  coming  in  at  10 
o'clock  on  Monday.  That  can  be  moved 
up  to  9  o'clock,  and  I  so  request. 

I  would  want  to  include  in  my  unani- 
mous-consent request,  in  accordance 
with  promises  that  have  been  given,  that 
no  votes  would  occur  on  any  amendment 
Monday  until  the  hour  of  3  o'clock,  and 
at  3  o'clock,  votes  would  occur  on  all 
amendments  that  had  accumulated  up 
to  that  time,  and  a  final  vote  would  oc- 
cur at  6  p.m. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  have  added  that  1  hour  be  al- 
lowed   for    tlie    amendment    which    we 


would  offer  to  part  (o  (1),  to  follow  the 
agreed-upon  time  on  the  Mathias 
amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  rigtit  to  object,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  now  moving  to  be  sure 
that  particular  Senators  be  recognized 
for  their  amendments  and  that  that 
right  is  protected.  Senator  Scott  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Senator  Helms  of  North  Car- 
olina want  to  be  protected  on  amend- 
ments. Senator  Scott  of  Virginia  wants 
to  be  sure  he  is  going  to  be  recognized 
and  have  1  hour  on  his  amendment. 
Senator  Helms  is  willing  to  agree  to  a 
limitation  of  15  minutes  on  each  of  three 
amendments,  provided  he  can  be  rec- 
ognized. I  would  have  to  now  ask  that 
they  be  included  in  the  unanimous  con- 
sent request. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Verj-  well.  I 
might  suggest  that  immediately  follow- 
ing the  disposition  of  the  running  of 
time  by  Mr.  Mathias,  the  amendment  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits),  inasmuch  as  that  was 
brought  up  first,  would  be  called  up;  and 
upon  the  disposition  ol  that  amendment, 
the  amendment  by  Mr.  Scott  of  Virginia 
be  brought  up  with  a  time  limitation  of 
1  hour  thereon. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  will 
take  a  half -hour  on  that  amendment  on 
our  side. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  well.  The 
hour  will  be  equally  divided.  The  other 
amendment  on  which  there  was  to  be 
a  30-minute  limitation,  by  Mr. 
Helms 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  has  three 
amendments.  He  will  be  willing  to  accept 
a  limitation  of  15  minutes  on  each. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimoiis  consent,  further,  that 
there  be  a  limitation  of  15  minutes  on 
each  of  the  three  Helms  amendments. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  time  in  opposition  to  those  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  pro- 
pose that  there  be  a  half -hour  limitation, 
15  minutes  on  each  side. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  further  that 
there  be  30  minutes  on  each  of  the  Helms 
amendments,  to  be  equally  divided:  and 
that  sometime  after  3 :30  p.m.  on  Monday 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen  > 
be  recognized  to  call  up  an  amendment 
on  which  there  be  a  limitation  of  20  min- 
utes, the  time  to  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  can  the 
Senator  enlighten  us — since  m&Tny  Sen- 
ators are  in  the  Chamber — as  to  how 
many  amendments  are  contemplated? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
before  we  get  to  that  question,  may  I 
finish  my  request? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes.  I  was  just  going  to 
ask  whether  we  could  agree  on  a  time 
limitation  or  not. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yfe;.  However, 
let  us  proceed  a  bit  further.    \_^ 

I  think  that  in  order  to  make  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  £is  work- 
able, as  possible,  there  ought  to  be  a  time 
for  debate  on  the  bill  on  Monday,  to 
be  under  the  control  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  the  distinguished 
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minority  leader,  or  their  designees,  of, 
say 

Mr.  JAVITS.  One  hour. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  3YRD.  Say,  2  hours, 
and  ii  accordance  with  the  usual  form. 
This  would  allow  the  leaders  or  their  des- 
ignees to  allot  time  from  the  time  for 
amendments,  debatable  motions,  and  ap- 
peals, and  the  tmie  for  such  amendments, 
the  tabling  motions,  debatable  motions, 
or  appeal  be  equally  divided  and  limited 
lo  20  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
find  out  from  the  Parliamentarian, 
through  a  totaling  up  of  all  of  these 
hours,  whether,  if  we  come  in  at  9  o'clock 
on  Monday  and  work  until  4,  we  will  use 
up  the  time  or  whether  we  will  have  time 
remaining,  because  of  the  2  hours  that 
must  begin  to  run  at  4  o'clock? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  complete  my  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  btfoie 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  does  so, 
I  may  possibly  have  an  amendment  on 
which  I  would  need  not  more  than  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  wonder  whether 
some  of  the  amendments  we  are  talking 
about  considering  and  voting  on  on  Mon- 
day could  not  be  offered  tonight.  It  is 
fairly  early  yet.  It  would  be  most  helpful 
if  Senators  would  call  up  and  dispose  of 
their  amendments  tonight  and  not  be 
offering  them  on  Monday.  It  would  be  a 
service.  I  think,  to  the  institution. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  did  not 
say  anything  about  tomorrow  because  I 
wanted  the  majority  leader  to  make  the 
announcement  concerning  tomorrow. 
That  might  help  Senators  to  agree  that 
we  should  remain  in  session  until  later 
tonight. 

Mr.  ERVEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  further.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Senate  would  be  prepared  to 
stay  in  session  late  tonight  to  get  as  many 
of  these  amendments  out  of  the  way  as 
possible.  Then  we  could  come  in  at  8 
o'clock  on  Monday,  or  9  o'clock  at  the 
latest — perhaps  8  o'clock  on  Monday. 
However.  I  am  disturbed  by  the  num- 
ber of  amendments  that  are  piling  up 
here,  to  be  offered  on  Monday,  when 
they  could  just  as  well  be  offered  and 
disposed  of  this  afternoon. 

I  do  not  want  to  come  in  tomorrow. 
However,  I  would  like  to  get  as  many  of 
the  amendments  out  of  the  way  as  pos- 
sible, so  that  the  Senate  can  go  over  until 
Monday.  But  if  we  get  too  many  amend- 
ments that  are  to  be  offered  on  Monday, 
we  will  have  to  come  in  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CooK>.  The  Chair  wishes  to  inquire  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  relative 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  William  L.  Scott)  .  Is  that 
a  total  of  15  minutes,  or  is  it  15  minutes 
to  a  side? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
"^ay  1  hour  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  William  L. 
Scorr) ,  30  minutes  to  a  side;  and  on  the 
three  Helms  amendments,  a  total  of  30 
minutes,  15  minutes  to  a  side. 

I  must  report  that  the  Senator  from 


Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  has  called 
in  and  wants  IV2  hours  on  an  amend- 
ment, or  else  we  cannot  have  the  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  intend  to  offer  two 
rmendments.  One  would  delete  the  next- 
closest-school  section  from  the  bill.  The 
other  would  delete  the  attorneys'  fees 
section  from  the  bill.  Is  it  my  under- 
standing that  the  proposed  imanimous- 
consent  agreement  would  foreclose  my 
right  to  offer  thoL.  two  amendments? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  sorry,  but  I  was  distracted.  I  did 
not  hear  the  able  Senator. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  said 
that  I  intend  to  offer  two  amendments 
on  Monday.  One  would  delete  the  next- 
closest-school  section  of  the  bill.  The 
other  would  delete  the  attorneys'  fees 
section  of  the  bill.  Do  I  understand  that 
the  tmanimous-consent  agreement  would 
foieclose  my  right  to  call  up  those  two 
amendments? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
this  agreement  would  not  foreclose  the 
Senator's  right  to  call  up  any  amend- 
ment that  was  not  considered  to  be  a 
civil  rights  amendment,  or  a  so-called 
civil  rights  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  would  certainly 
be  considered  to  be  a  civil  rights  amend- 
ment. That  is  the  heart  of  the  bill.  I 
think  it  is  very  important.  I  certainly  in- 
tend to  offer  the  amendment.  However, 
I  would  not  enter  into  any  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  that  would  foreclose 
my  right  to  do  so. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  pres- 
ent agreement  relates  to  busing  amend- 
ments, the  time  for  which  ended  at  1  p.m. 
today.  Of  course,  that  time  has  passed. 
It  is  up  to  the  Chair  to  decide.  However, 
that  is  the  present  imanimous-consent 
agreement. 

I  would  say — and  it  is  my  own  opin- 
ion— that  I  believe  that  the  counsel  fees 
problem  could  be  dealt  with  generically 
so  that  it  would  not  be  a  busing  amend- 
ment. However,  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  any  way  to  deal  with  the  next- 
closest-school  section  of  the  bill  generi- 
cally, so  that  would  not  come  under  the 
agreement.  However,  I  do  not  know  how 
the  Chair  would  nile  on  that  section  of 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  that 
busing  amendments  would  end  at  1  pjn. 
today. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
that  this  agreement,  if  entered  Into, 
would  not  deprive  a  Senator  of  any  right 
he  now  has  under  the  present  agree- 
ment— which  will  continue  to  operate,  of 
course,  if  we  cannot  get  a  new  agree- 
ment. 

In  other  words,  all  so-called  busing 
amendments  under  the  present  agree- 
ment were  to  be  disposed  of  by  1  o'clock 
today. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  for  this  observation.  It 
should  be  clearly  understood  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  however,  that 
under  the  existing  agreement,  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  the  busing  section 


of  the  bill  would  not  be  In  order.  The 
whole  purpose  of  the  previous  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  that  we  entered 
into  was  that  we  were  going  to  dispose 
of  that  section  by  1  o'clock  today. 

There  was  a  reservation  about  which 
we  had  quite  a  discussion,  under  which  I 
would  have  an  opportimity  on  Monday, 
with  a  vote  on  Tuesday,  to  offer  the  House 
bill  as  a  substitute  amendment.  I  am 
voluntarily  withdrawing  that  option.  I 
think  that  we  have  had  enough  discus- 
sions and  votes  on  the  whole  subject.  I 
am  willing  to  go  on  and  leave  the  busing 
Issue  in  the  hope  that  no  one  else  will 
raise  it  again. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  under 
which  we  are  now  operating  foreclose  my 
right  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
Itself? 

I  understood  that  it  would  pertain  only 
to  the  so-called  Gurney  amendment  to 
the  bill,  which  was  before  the  Senate 
earlier  today. 

Now  we  have  the  bill  Itself.  I  had  the 
intention  of  offering  amendments  to  the 
bUl. 

Not  to  the  Gurney  amendment,  but  to 
the  bill.  Those  two  amendments  had  to 
do  with  provisions  regarding  the  next 
closest  school  and  attorneys'  fees,  mat- 
ters which  are  now  included  in  the  bill. 

May  I  have  a  ruling  from  the  Chair  as 
to  whether  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  we  are  operating  under  now 
forecloses  my  offering  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  such  as  I  have  described? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cook).  May  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  in  reading  from  the  orig- 
inal order  propounded  to  the  Senate 
and  agreed  upon,  it  was: 

Ordered  further.  That  aU  the  so-caUed 
"biialng"  amendments  be  dl^osed  of  by  the 
hoxu-  of  1:00  p.m.  on  Thursday,  May  16.  1974, 
and  then  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure),  for  him- 
self and  others,  which  amendment  shall  be 
disposed  of  before  the  close  of  business  on 
that  day. 

So  it  would  seem  to  me  that  all  busing 
amendments  to  the  bill  or  to  any  other 
amendments  to  be  submitted  to  the  bill 
would  be  precluded. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Any  other  amendment 
to  the  bUl? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct,  dealing  with  busing. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  May  I  propound  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  Inquiry? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Would  an  amendment 
addressed  to  the  question  of  attorneys' 
fees  be  considered  by  the  Chair  to  be  a 
busing  amendment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Well,  now.  Mr.  President, 
could  I  make  a  suggestion  to  the  Sena- 
tor? I  really  have  been  In  the  vitals  of 
this  agreement,  and  I  would  hope  the 
Senator  might  phrase  the  question  In 
terms  of  a  generic  amendment  to  the  bill 
which  would  deal  with  counsel  fees 
under  any  part  of  the  bill,  whatever  It 
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may  be,  whether  related  to  busing  or 
not. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  was  the  intent 
that  I  had. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May  I 
f  say  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
if  the  terms  of  the  amendment  were 
broader  than  its  interpretation  on  the 
.singular  issue  of  busing,  then  I  think  the 
amendment  would  be  appropriated  and 
the  amendment  could  be  brought  up. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  It  was  my  understand- 
ing that  I  could  not  amend  the  GriflBn 
amendment  as  substituted  by  the  Scott- 
Mansfield  amendment  pertaining  to  at- 
torneys' fees,  but  that  I  could  amend  the 
bill.  At  what  time  will  I  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  bill? 
Can  I  do  it  tonight?  I  can  do  it  at  any 
time  prior  to  this  unanimous  consent 
agreement,  can  I  not? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  re- 
spond to  the  Senators  question?  The 
Senator,  under  the  present  agreement, 
could  offer  that  amendment  tonight  on 
the  disposition  of  the  Curtis  substitute. 
Under  the  present  agreement,  he  could 
offer  it  on  Monday  any  time  there  is  a  lag 
in  the  action  on  the  Griffin  substitute, 
because  under  the  agreement,  on  Mon- 
day the  GrifiBn  substitute  will  be  called 
up  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of 
morning  business,  and  amendments  of- 
fered to  it  that  day,  but  no  votes  taken 
thereon  until  the  next  day. 

That  would  not  preclude  the  Senator 
from  offering  his  amendment  on  Mon- 
day, if  there  was  a  lag  in  the  action. 

Mr.  BR<X)KE.  I  understand  the  Grif- 
fin amendment  is  not  going  to  be  called 
up  on  Monday. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Under  the 
present  agreement.  If  we  get  a  new  agree- 
ment, the  GrifiBn  amendment  would  not 
be  called  up. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Then  I  would  be  fore- 
closed? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"YRD.  No.  the  Sen- 
ator would  not  be  foreclosed  if  he  of- 
fered an  amendment  dealing  with  at- 
torneys' fees,  in  accordance  with  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair,  either  today  after 
the  Curtis  amendment  is  disposed  of  or 
on  Monday. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  If  it  is  broad  enough. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  it  is  broad 
enough. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  can  call  it  up  today 
or  Monday? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.   BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  But  I  am  foreclosed 
from  calling  up  my  amendment  having 
to  do  with  the  next  closest  school  section 
at  any  time  > 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Sena- 
tor would  be  foreclosed  either  under  the 
present  agreement  or  the  new  agreement 
from  calling  up  that  amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator should  imderstand  that  that  agree- 
ment was  reached  primarily  at  the  in- 
sistence of  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
who  insisted  that  if  we  were  going  to 
have  busing  amendments,  they  be  at  a 
certain  time  when  all  Senators  could  be 
here. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  did  call  up  his  amendment, 
which  I  understand  now  he  will  not  call 


up  on  Monday,  is  it  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  that  I  could  then  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Senator's  amendment? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes.  amendments  to 
that  substitute  would  be  in  order  if  it 
were  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Even  if  it  is  a  busing 
amendment? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes.  I  think  that  was 
understood.  But  no  votes  until  Tuesday. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
if  that  amendment  went  down,  the 
amendment  of  Senator  Brooke  would 
go  down  with  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  is  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  what  is 
the  unanimous-consent  request?  I  just 
walked  in. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  restate 
liis  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  sorry.  I  have 
been-4n  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  the  right  to  make  that  inquiry. 
Would  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
review  his  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  is  the  request? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Under  the  re- 
quest that  was  propounded,  the  final 
vote  would  occur  on  the  passage  of  the 
education  bill  on  Monday  at  6  p.m. — 
rather  than  on  Tuesday  before  the  close 
of  business.  Various  amendments  would 
be  called  up  later  today. 

The  Senate  could  run  well  into  the 
evening  of  today.  As  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  has  indicated,  there 
would  be  no  session  tomorrow,  provided 
we  can  work  out  this  agreement,  and  on 
Monday  the  Senate  would  come  in  early, 
perhaps  as  early  as  8  or  9  o'clock,  and 
work  throughout  the  day.  with  no  votes 
occurring  on  any  amendments  until  the 
hour  of  3  p.m.  on  Monday.  There  would 
be  a  time  limitation  on  debatable  mo- 
tions and  appeals,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  no  busing  amendments  could  be 
called  up  either  today  or  on  Monday,  and 
with  the  further  understanding  that  the 
House  substitute,  which  had  previouslj- 
been  programed,  would  not  be  called  up. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  All  I  want,  stUl  re- 
serving the  riglit  to  object,  if  an  amend- 
ment is  offered  dealing  with  the  subject 
matter  that  was  involved  in  the  amend- 
ment by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  that  was  proposed  or  to 
be  proposed  by  him  pertaining  to  part  C 
funds  in  the  bill,  then  I  would  want  an 
hour  for  debate.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
shortchanged  on  time  for  debate  or  that 
particular  item.  Other  than  that.  I 
would  have  no  objection  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

I  might  say  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  has  spoken  to 
me  about  this,  and  I  imderstand  he  will 
present  to  me  the  amendment  which  he 
would  propose  before  its  being  (rflered, 
and  at  that  time  I  would  be  willing  to 
imdertake  to  reach  some  agreement  as 
to  time. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield.  I  am  not  going  to  propose 
it  alone:  it  will  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy. Mr.  Brooke,  myself,  and  others; 
but  I  had  in  mind  an  hour  on  that 
amendment.  I  might  tell  the  Senator 
right  now  what  it  is:  It  has  been  re- 
drafted, with  two  critically  important 
changes,  one  limiting  the  amount  any 
State  may  receive  under  it  to  15  per- 
cent^— which  means,  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate,  that,  if  it  had  been  in 
effect  last  year,  instead  of  getting  $25 
million.  New  York  would  get  $11  million, 
the  same  amount  as  California.  The 
second  change  is  that  there  would  be 
separate  funding,  the  same  way  as  w«th 
the  incentive  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  I  may  ask.  wnat 
will  it  do  lOr  these  rural  areas  likf  my 
coimties? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  submitting  for  the 
record,  and  I  intend  to  give  to  Senator 
McClellan  before  anyone  else  saw  it.  a 
complete  list,  which  shows  that  ev'ery 
State  but  Delaware  would  participate. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  with- 
out a  chance  to  see  that  amendment  and 
evaluate  it  further,  I  would  say  I  would 
want  at  least  1  hour's  time  on  any  such 
amendment,  and  if  that  was  agreeable, 
rcsening  1  hour  of  time  on  that — and  I, 
would  have  to  do  that  Monday,  becau^ 
I  am  tied  up  in  this  conference  tonight, 
and  I  cannot  do  both  or  all  three  things 
at  once.  I  have  something  else  in  my 
hand  here  now. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  think  we  have  read  his 
mind.  It  is  Monday,  and  we  have  provid- 
ed a  half  hour  on  the  side,  but  I  know  I 
can 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  An  hour  on  the  side. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  know  I  can  permit  my- 
self to  yield  the  Senator  an  additional 
half  hour  on  the  bill,  and  take  only  a 
half  hour  for  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  With  that  under- 
standing, that  I  get  1  hour  on  that 
amendment,  I  am  willing  to  withdraw 
my  objection  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mf&  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  think  you  can  ar- 
gue unanimous-consent  agreements  plus 
or  minus.  I  have  the  greatest  apprecia- 
tion for  the  job  that  our  leaders  tr>'  to 
do  to  move  business  through  the  Senate. 
But  I  must  say  that  when  we  have  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  that  a 
measure  such  as  this  is  going  to  be  de- 
cided on  one  daj*.  and  Senators  make 
plans  in  accordance  with  that  agree- 
ment, and  then  the  agreement  is 
changed.  I  do  not  think  that  is  exactly 
fair  to  all  of  us.  It  puts  us  in  a  very  dif- 
ficult position. 

For  that  reason.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bi- 
DEN> .  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  proceed  just  for  5  minutes.  I  rec- 
ognize the  problems  created  for  individ- 
ual Senators  by  agreements  such  as  the 
one  we  entered  into  last  week  under 
which  a  final  vote  would  occur  on  this  bill 
Tuesday  next.  This  situation  recurs  from 
time  to  time.  When  the  Senate  enters 
into  an  agreement  on  a  very  difficult  bill. 
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things  work  along  and  we  are  sometimes 
able  to  reach  a  situation  where  we  can 
later  modify  the  agreement  and  save  the 
time  of  the  Senate  and  proceed  on  to 
other  matters. 

I  put  out  on  the  hotline  in  the  clortk 
room  earlier  this  afternoon  a  notice  to 
al!  Democratic  Senators,  that  if  they 
had  any  objections  to  votin,,  final  pas- 
sage at  no  later  than  a  certain  time  on 
Monday,  to  let  their  objections  be  known. 
T1-.3  same  thing  was  done  on  the  other 
side.  We  heard  from  Senator  Humphrey. 
We  heard  from  Senator  Ervin's  office, 
arid  we  heard  from  Senator  Kennedy, 
but  from  no  other  ofSce.  We  were  able 
to  work  out  an  agreement  satisfactory 
to  the  three  objections  we  received  and, 
having  alerted  Senators  in  ample  time, 
the  leadership  felt  it  should  proceed. 
'  Now,  I  know  what  the  problems  are 
with  individual  Senators.  I  have  the  same 
problems  myself.  But  the  leadership  has 
the  additional  responsibility — and  I  say 
this  most  respectfully,  and  I  am  not 
arguing  with  the  Senator  a*  I  recognize 
his  problem — but  the  leadership  has  the 
additional  responsibility  of  tiying  to 
move  legislation  along  and  where  it  can 
do  so.  to  speed  it  up. 

This  agreement  that  we  have  offered 
here  today  would  allow  the  Senate  to 
complete  action  on  the  education  bill  on 
Monday  rather  th^ja  on  Tuesday,  and  the 
Senate  could  then  proceed  on  Tuesday 
to  further  consideration  of  the  energy 
bill.  That  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
leadership.  Any  Senator  has  the  right 
to  object  to  the  proposal.  The  Senator 
from  Indiana  is  fully  within  hi.«  rights 
tc  object  to  that  proposal.  I  would  hope 
that  he  would  not  object  to  the  proposal 
if  I  were  to  present  it  again  so  that  the 
Senate  could  wind  up  its  work  on  this 
bill  on  Monday  rather  than  on  Tuesday. 
Moreover,  the  Senate  would  not  be  :n 
session  tomorrow,  which  would  allow 
Senators  to  work  in  their  home  States,  or 
in  their  oflBces,  and  I  would  just  plead 
with  the  Senator  that  he  not  object  to 
the  request. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  h^ve  the 
greatest  compassior  for  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  but  some- 
how or  other  I  did  not  get  contacted  on 
the  hotline,  but  I  did  not  expect  to  be 
necessarily. 

May  I  propote  an  alternative  unani- 
mous-consent request 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Would  the 
Fenator  propose  it  in  the  way  of  a  sug- 
gestion? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes.  I  would  suggest  ihat 
since  all  of  us  here  are  anxious  to  finish 
the  business  c "  the  Senate  and  get  this 
important  piece  of  ieglslaticn  passed,  let 
us  finish  it  tomorrow.  I  repeat,  let  us 
finish  it  tomorrow.  If  that  is  our  goal,  to 
move  this  bill,  instead  of  to  accommodate 
certain  Senators,  let  us  finish  It 
t  jmorrow. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  .'ay  this  now,  that  the  leadership 
tried  that.  It  tried  to  get  an  agreement 
.mder  which  action  on  the  bill  would  be 
completed  tomorrow,  but  the  leadership 
was  unable  to  get  such  agreement.  So 
we  tried  the  next  best,  which  was  Mon- 
d..y. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
add  there  were  a  number  of  objections 


on  this  side  and  perhaps  there  were  on 
that  side.  There  was  plenty  of  agreement 
about  tomorrow.  Now  apparently  we 
have  only  one  objection  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  doing  this  on  Monday,  so  far  as  I 
know. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  renew  his 
unanimous-consent  request 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  constrained  to  make  the  effort. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  shall  continue  to  object 
imtil  I  find  out  exactly  what  we  are  do- 
ing here. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
let  me  restate  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest so  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  will  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, with  the  understanding  there  would 
be  no  session  tomorrow,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  House  bill  would  not  be 
offered  as  a  substitute,  and  with  the  fur- 
ther condition  that  no  additional  busing 
amendments  could  be  called  up,  that  a 
final  vote  occur  on  the  education  bill  at 
6  p.m.  on  Monday  next;  that  the  Senate 
come  in  at  the  hour  of  9  a.m.  on  Mon- 
day next,  that  no  votes  occur  on  any 
amendment,  debatable  motion  or  appeal, 
until  the  hour  of  4  p.m. — rather  than  3 
p.m.,  as  I  earlier  suggested — that  there 
be  a  time  limitation  for  debate  on  the 
bill  on  Monday  next  of  2  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  or  their  desig- 
nees; that  immediately  upon  conclusion 
of  routine  morning  business  on  Mon- 
day next,  which  would  be  no  more  than 
10  minutes  with  statements  therein  lim- 
ited to  5  minutes,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  <Mr.  Mathias)  be 
recognized  to  call  up  his  amendment  on 
which  there  would  be  a  2-hour  limita- 
tion; that  immediately  following  the  dis- 
position of  the  time  on  the  Mathias 
amendment,  the  other  amendments 
which  were  to  be  offered,  the  identities 
of  which  were  mentioned  earlier,  but 
which  I  cannot  recall  at  this  moment ■ 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  be  sure  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  William  L.  Scott)  will 
have  1  hour,  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker)  will  have  1  hour. 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms*  would  use  a  shorter  time 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  the  three 
amendments — 30  minutes  on  each. 

Mr.  J.AVITS.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  so  far  as 
our  amendment  is  concerned,  that  will 
be  an  hour  and  a  half — an  hour  to  Sen- 
ator McClellan  and  an  hour  to  the  pro- 
ponent. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  With  the 
further  understanding  that  at  some  point 
after  3:30  p.m.  on  Monday  next,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  be 
recognized  to  call  up  an  amendment  on 
which  there  be  a  20-minute  limitation, 
to  be  equally  divided;  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  <Mr.  Chiles)  be  recognized 
at  some  point  during  the  day  to  call  up 
an  amendment  on  which  there  is  a  30- 
minute  time  limitation ;  with  the  further 
proviso  that  the  House  bill,  at  6  p.m., 
after  the  Senate  blU  has  been  advanced 
to  third  reading,  be  called  up  and  the 
text  of  the  Senate  language  be  substi- 
tuted therefor  automatically,  and  that 


the  final  vote  occur  on  the  House  bill  as 
amended  by  the  Senate  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  include  in  his  unanimous-con- 
sent request  that  rule  XII  be  waived? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  paragraph  3  of  rule  XII  be 
waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  shall  try  to  draft  an  amendment 
broad  enough  to  apply,  but  I  should  like 
to  have  it  voted  on  on  Monday  next  in 
the  event  the  Senate  goes  out  of  session 
tonight,  or  I  do  not  get  the  opportunity 
to  have  a  vote  on  it  tonight,  so  that  it 
might  be  accepted.  Falling  that,  I  should 
like  to  have  at  least  30  minutes,  because 
a  majority  of  Members  of  the  Senate,  I 
believe,  would  be  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment, but  I  should  like  to  be  protected 
on  Monday  next  in  the  event  I  do  not  get 
it  in  tonight. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  with  that 
fmther  provision  to  be  included  in  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With  1 
hour  on  the  Brooke  amendment,  is  that 
the  request? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  do  not  believe  I  wUl 
need  more  than  30  minutes,  15  minutes 
to  a  side,  That  would  be  ample. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  object 
until  I  have  a  chance  to  see 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Would  the 
Senator  withhold  his  objection?  T  will  not 
insist  that 

Mr.  BAYH.  Th«»  Chair  asked  if  there 
wa.i  objection,  so 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  will  not 
insist  on  the  Chair's  putting  the  ques- 
tion imtil  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
had  a  chance  to  work  this  out. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — first  of  all, 
if  we  are  here  tomorrow,  why  do  we 
not  work?  I  think 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  will  work 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  a  simple 
question  which  is  just  preliminary.  It 
seems  to  me  that  many  things  could  be 
gotten  out  of  the  way  tomorrow.  It  also 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  piling  up  more 
work  for  Monday  next  than  we  can  pos- 
sibly hope  to  handle  In  any  orderly 
fashion. 

Furthermore,  there  is  other  business 
on  the  calendar  that  I  would  certainly 
like  to  see  us  working  on.  I  have  some 
bills  there  from  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  which  I  would  like  to  see 
taken  care  of.  So  I  do  not  see  why  we  do 
not  stay  here  and  work  tomorrow. 

In  fact,  I  do  not  see  why  we  capnot 
continue  consideration  of  the  education 
bill  tomorrow.  I  am  not  trying  to  side- 
step the  unanimous-consent  request  in 
any  way,  but  I  believe  that  we  should 
work  tomorrow  instead  of  putting 
amendments  off  until  Monday  next.  Let 
us  be  here  doing  some  work  on  them  to- 
morrow and  then  take  up  other  matters 
on  the  calendar  and  bring  them  up. 

There  is  one  bill,  for  instance,  which 
I  should  like  to  mention,  the  Interna- 
tional  Development   Agency — IDA.    On 
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May  22  the  World  Bank  organization 
will  be  in  session,  and  I  believe  that  all 
the  other  nations  which  are  members  of 
the  International  Development  Agency 
will  be  there,  with  their  pledges.  That 
bill  is  on  the  calendar.  It  has  been  there. 
We  should  get  action  on  it  before  the 
22d.  I  hope  very  much  that  we  do  not 
delay  working  on  tomorrow,  that  we  do 
go  on  and  work. 

I  realize  some  of  the  difficulties  in  get- 
ting a  limitation  of  time  and  things  of 
that  kind.  Nevertheless,  those  are  bar- 
riers we  will  have  to  overcome.  I  certainly 
hope  that  we  will  work  tomorrow  and 
get  as  much  of  this  out  of  the  way  as 
we  can. 

I  know  that  some  Senators  go  home  on 
weekends,  but  many  of  us  do  not.  I  do 
not  have  the  privilege  of  going  home  on 
weekends.  I  deplore  the  habit  that  has 
grown  up  here  of  working  4  days  a  week. 
I  think  we  ought  to  work  at  least  5  days 
a  week. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  think  we 
ought  to  work  6  "2  days  every  week. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  pleading  with 
the  leader  to  give  us  that  kind  of 
schedule. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
knows  very  well  that  I  have  been  trying 
hard  to  get  an  agreement  worked  out 
whereby  the  IDA  bill  can  be  brought  to 
the  floor.  He  knows  the  problem. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  know  that  is  true. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  He  knows  that 
if  we  come  in  tomorrow,  we  are  not  going 
to  get  that  bill  up  tomorrow. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  not  saying  that, 
but  we  can  get  some  of  the  other  stuff 
out. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  leader- 
ship is  fully  aware  of  everything  that  is 
on  the  calendar.  If  we  come  in  tomorrow 
under  the  present  agreement,  I  am  quite 
sure  that  we  will  not  get  anything  else  on 
the  calendar  done,  because  we  are  going 
to  be  on  the  education  bill.  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  or  any  other  Senator  can 
bring  up  the  House  bill  and  offer  it  as  a 
substitute  on  Monday. 

This  is  the  best  way  the  leadership 
has  found  to  expedite  the  action  on  this 
bill,  and  the  leadership  will  assure  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
that  it  will  do  everything  it  possibly  can 
to  get  the  IDA  bill  up  before  the  2  2d 
and  disposed  of. 

As  to  Monday,  I  know  all  the  ques- 
tions that  can  appropriately  be  raised  at 
this  time — that  it  is  going  to  be  very  dif- 
ficult on  Monday,  if  we  are  working 
xmder  this  new  agreement,  to  dispose  of 
all  the  amendments.  We  have  seen  that 
happen  time  and  time  again  around  here. 
But  I  am  one  Senator  who  feels  that  he 
has  to  be  a  little  optimistic  and  count 
on  a  little  luck.  I  think  that  if  we  get 
the  agreement,  things  will  work  out. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  share  the  Senator's 
optimism  all  the  time,  and  I  admire  his 
leadership.  I  know  what  he  does  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate.  But,  as  a  general 
principle,  I  want  to  protest  against  our 
working  4  days  a  week  and  omitting 
Friday.  That  is  what  is  proposed  right 
now.  ] 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  leader- 
ship, I  say  again,  has  a  responsibility, 
and  where  we  can  make  progress  on  Fri- 
day, the  leadership  has  a  duty  to  come 


in  on  Fridays.  Senators  know  that  time 
and  time  again  the  leadership  has 
brought  us  in  here  on  Fridays  when  we 
did  not  accomplish  much,  and  the  lead- 
ership caught  h-e-1-1  for  bringing  Sen- 
ators in  on  Friday. 

If  we  can  make  progress  on  Friday, 
the  leadership  is  going  to  come  in  on 
Friday.  But  this  was  one  way  we  would 
accomplish  just  as  much  by  not  coming 
in  on  Friday  and  cut  off  Tuesday  from 
the  present  agreement,  and  possibly  be 
on  IDA  or  the  energy  bill  on  Tuesday. 
When  work  can  be  accomplished,  the 
leadership  will  come  in  on  Fridays,  and 
we  can  expect  Friday  sessions  every  week. 
My  weekly  whip  notice  has  so  stated  for 
the  past  several  weeks. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  wUl^tlft 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  suggested  or  the  pres- 
ently requested  unanimous-consent 
agreement  would  not  in  any  way  revoke 
or  rescind  the  present  agreement  that 
all  busing  amendments  must  be  disposed 
of  by  1  o'clock  today,  the  sole  exception 
being  the  right  to  bring  up  the  House  bill 
as  a  substitute  on  Monday.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  preeminently  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  been  watching  the 
clock  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  while  this  jockeying  for  position 
has  been  going  on,  this  body  could  have 
taken  care  of  these  two  amendments. 

[  Laughter.  1 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  galleries? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  understand  that  much 
of  the  confusion  and  that  jockeying  has 
been  caused  by  the  desire  of  some  of 
our  Members  to  spend  more  time  in  their 
home  States.  As  a  bit  of  encouragement 
to  them,  I  would  like  to  say  that  if  this 
Congress,  and  this  Senate  in  particular, 
does  not  settle  down  to  business  and  at- 
tend to  business,  a  good  many  of  our 
Members  may  have  a  lot  of  time  to  spend 
in  their  home  States  after  January  3, 
1975. 

[  Laughter.  1 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senate 
has  a  good  record  and  has  been  doing  its 
work. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  think  that  the  time 
has  arrived  when  we  ought  to  face  one 
fact,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  rather 
complex  •  arrangement  we  have  now 
worked  ourselves  into.  I  do  not  think  this 
train  will  pull,  and  I  do  not  think  we  can 
have  a  final  vote  on  Monday  at  6  p.m., 
and  handle  all  these  amendments.  I 
think  we  are  fooling  ourselves. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  not  yet  seen  a  train  that  would 
not  pull  around  here. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  think  we  are  about  to. 
What  I  am  about  to  say  has  to  do  with 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  withdraw  the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest is  withdrawn. 


RESOLUTION— EXPENSES  OF  IN- 
QUIRIES AND  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiDEN ) .  The  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  325 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
may  utilize  any  fiscal  year  1974  appropriation 
available  for  the  purpose  of  paying  expenses 
for  May,  1974  from  the  appropriation  •"Ex- 
penses of  Inquiries  and  Investigations,  fiscal 
year  1974",  any*  sum  so  utilized  shall  be  re- 
stored from  funds  appropriated  for  said  ap- 
propriation in  the  Second  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1974. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
resolution  will  permit  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  to  utilize  any  fiscal  year  1974 
funds  appropriated  for  the  Senate  to 
meet  the  May  1974  pajroll  and  other 
obligations  which  are  paid  from  the 
appropriation  "Expenses  of  Inquiries 
and    Investigations." 

Since  additional  funds  for  this  appro- 
priation are  included  in  the  second  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  1974,  which 
is  awaiting  conference,  action  on  this 
resolution  is  necessary  if  the  staffs  of 
the  investigations  subcommittees  are  to 
be  paid  on  time.  The  current  balance  of 
this  appropriation  is  insuflBcient  to  meet 
these  obligations. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  au- 
thority contained  in  this  resolution  is 
limited  and  mandates  that  any  funds  so 
utilized  in  meeting  the  payroll  and  other 
obligations  for  May  1974  shall  be  re- 
stored immediately  upon  enactment  of 
the  second  supplemental  bill. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
this  is  a  stop-gap  procedure  that  has 
been  utilized  in  prior  years  when  there 
has  been  a  delay  in  a  supplemental  bill, 
and  therefore  this  resolution  does  not 
establish  a  new  precedent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  Mr 
William  A.  Ridgely.  the  Financial  Clerk 
of  the  Senate,  addressed  to  me  today,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Office  of  the  Secretakt, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  15.  1974. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 
Chairman.    Committee    on    Appropriations. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  enclose  herewith  a 
proposed  resolution  and  respectfully  request 
that  you  introduce  it  in  the  Senate  for  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

Tliis  resolution  would  enable  the  Disburs- 
ing Office  to  temporarily  utilize  any  of  the 
fisc.ll  year  1974  unobligated  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  Senate  to  pay  salaries  and 
expenses  for  the  month  of  May,  1974  that  are 
payable  from  the  appropriation  "Expenses 
of  Inquiries  and  Investigations". 

Your  Cormhittee  has  included  in  the  Sec- 
ond Supplemental  Appropriation  bill  for  fis- 
cal year  1974  the  total  amount  of  $3,067,975 
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for  this  appropriation.  Tbls  amount  is  com- 
prised of  91.067,976  for  Increased  pay  ooets 
and  an  additional  (2,000,000  for  an  estimated 
de.iclency  over  and  above  the  Increased  pay^ 
costs. 

The  current  balance  of  this  appropriation 
Is  insufiiclent  to  meet  the  current  month 
payroll  of  the  staffs  of  the  Senate  Investtga- 
ling  subcommittees  and  unless  this  author- 
ity Is  granted  by  the  Senate,  I  will  be  un- 
able to  pay  any  salaries  from  this  appropria- 
tion tmtU  the  Second  Supplemental  bill  is 
enacted. 

For  your  information,  this  stop-gap  proce- 
dure has  been  authorized  In  prior  years  by 
tiie  Senate  when  there  has  been  a  delay  in 
an  appropriation  bill.  I  am  enclosing  copies 
of  the  most  recent  resolutions  that  author- 
ized the  same  utilization  of  Senate  funds 
when  the  circumstances  were  similar.  There- 
fore, this  resolution  will  not  establish  a  new 
precedent. 

Additionally,  this  resolution  is  limited  in 
that  it  mandates  that  any  funds  so  utilized 
must  be  restored  Immediately  upon  enact- 
ment of  the  Second  Supplemental  bill  for 
1974. 

Inasmuch  as  the  next  payday  for  Senate 
employees  is  May  20th,  I  consider  this  an 
urgent  matter  and  therefore  seelc  your  in- 
dulgence. 

Respectfully. 

William  A.  Ridgely, 
Financial  Clerk,  U.S.  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  325)  was  agreed 
to. 


EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1539)  to  amend 
and  extend  certain  acts,  relating  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondai-y  education  pro- 
grams and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1338 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1336. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amefidment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  foUows: 

On  page  125,  after  line  23,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

POLICY    WITH   RESPECT   TO    ADVANCE    FUNDING 
OP    EDUCATION    PROCBAMS 

Sec.  4.  The  Congress  declares  it  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  immediately 
and  continually  implement  section  412  of 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  re- 
lating to  advance  funding  for  education  pro- 
grams, so  as  to  afford  responsible  State,  local 
and  Federal  officers  adequate  notice  of  avail- 
able Federal  financial  assistance  for  educa- 
tion authorized  under  this  and  other  acts  of 
Congress. 

On  page  126,  line  2,  strike  out  "Sec.  4"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  5". 

On  page  130,  line  11,  strike  out  "Sec.  5" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  6." 

On  page  119.  in  the  Table  of  Contents, 
after  item  "Sec.  3"  add  the  following  new 
Item; 

Sec.   4.   Policy   With   Respect  to   Fob  ward 
Pttkding  of  Education  Programs. 

On  page  120,  in  the  Table  of  Contents, 
strike  out  items  "Sec.  4"  and  "Sec.  6",  and 
insert  "Sec.  5"  and  "Sec.  6"  re^>ecUvelV, 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  bipartisan  effort  on  behalf  of  myself. 
Senator  Case,  Senator  Hansen,  Senator 
Abourezk,  Senator  Biden,  Senator 
Brock,  Senator  Cook,  Senator  Gravel, 
Senator  Hansen,  Senator  Haskell,  Sen- 
ator Kennedy,  Senator  Montoya,  and 
Senator  Tunney  to  provide  school  oflS- 
cials  with  the  notice  of  Federal  assist- 
ance they  need  in  order  to  plan  their 
school  budgets  properly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole*  ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey  ) ,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits).  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Roth  » ,  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  BuRDicK),  and  the  Senators 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall  and  Mr. 
Mathias)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  move  up  the  appropri- 
ations process  by  1  year  so  that  our 
school  administrators  would  know  in 
ample  time  what  fimds  are  going  to  be 
available  to  meet  teacher  contracts  and 
other  school  expenditui-es.  It  does  not 
permit  the  obligation  of  funds  a  year  in 
advance,  but  it  does  provide  that  it  is 
the  official  policy  of  our  government  to 
provide  appropriations  a  year  in  advance. 
For  example,  the  appropriations  for 
schools  for  fiscal  year  1976  would  be 
passed  in  fiscal  year  1975. 

This  amendment  is  in  line  with  the 
practice  that  already  has  been  followed 
with  reference  to  higher  education  and 
for  military  appropriations.  I  think  one 
of  the  most  serious  administrative  prob- 
lems our  school  districts  have  is  not 
knowing  what  funds  they  are  going  to  be 
able  to  work  with  until  they  get  into  the 
school  year.  They  need  that  information 
no  later  than  early  spring  when  they  are 
signing  teacher  contracts. 

One  of  the  principal  problems  school 
administrators  face  today  is  the  delay  in 
appropriating  fimds  for  education  pro- 
grams. Even  if  the  administration  acted 
quickly,  the  actual  appropriations  would 
not  be  made  until  late  spring  or  early 
summer  before  the  start  of  the  new  school 
year  with  notice  of  the  individual  school 
district  entitlements  some  months  later. 
For  the  school  districts  to  plan  the  next 
school  year  properly  and  negotiate 
teacher  contracts,  they  ought  to  know 
the  amoimt  of  Federal  funds  they  will 
receive  the  following  year  by  early  spring 
at  the  latest.  So,  even  under  the  best  of 
circumstances,  the  present  fiscal  year 
appropriations  process  does  not  meet 
school  district  administrative  needs. 

This  problem  has  been  compounded 
further  In  recent  years  by  the  dispute 
between  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress regarding  the  proper  level  of  fimd- 
ing  for  education  programs.  Fortunately, 
the  Congress  has  consistently  appro- 
priated substantially  higher  sums  than 
the  administration  requested.  But  this 
yearly  duel  on  the  amount  of  Federal 
aid  to  education  has  further  delayed  the 
commitment  of  funds  to  school  districts. 
The  President  has  twice  vetoed  education 
approproations,  forcing  the  Congress  to 
rely  on  continuing  resolutions.  And  even 
then,  the  school  districts  have  had  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  the  funds  the  law 


entitles  them  to  because  of  tlie  admin- 
istration's impoundment  poUcy. 

What  this  has  meant  is  that  the  school 
administrator  does  not  know  what  Fed- 
eral funds  to  expect  for  the  school  year 
until  2  or  3  months  after  school  has 
opened.  Since  an  administrator  cannot 
plan  on  dollars  which  may  not  come, 
this  has  meant  less  education  for  students 
and  economic  uncertainty  for  teachers. 

During  the  last  year  of  the  Johnson 
administration,  the  Congress  enacted 
section  412  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  which  would  have  avoided 
much  of  this  chaos  had  it  been  followed. 

This  statute  (20  U.S.C.  1223)  author- 
izes appropriations  for  education  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  in  "the  fiscal  year  preceding 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  are  avail- 
able for  obligation."  In  other  words,  this 
statute  would  move  the  appropriations 
process  ahead  1  year  so  that  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1976  would  be  passed 
in  fiscal  year  1975  even  though  they 
would  not  be  available  for  obligation 
until  the  following  year.  If  this  proce- 
dure were  followed,  school  officials  would 
know  the  amount  of  funds  they  would 
receive  1  year  earlier  than  is  presently  the 
case.  Pmther,  this  process  would  have 
no  effect  on  the  size  of  the  Federal  budget 
because  the  funds,  although  appro- 
priated, would  show  up  as  "outlays"  only 
for  the  year  in  which  they  were  to  be 
expended. 

Tlie  statute  also  provides  for  a  2-year 
appropriation  in  the  first  year  it  is  im- 
plemented in  order  to  effectuate  a  tran- 
sition to  this  method  of  appropriating 
educational  fimds. 

The  amendment  we  are  offering  today 
would  establish  as  a  policy  of  the  U.S. 
Government  that  the  forward  funding 
authorization  statute  will  be  "immedi- 
ately and  continually  Implemented."  This 
is  consistent,  not  only  with  the  action 
Congress  took  in  1968,  but  also  with  the 
recent  adoption  of  an  amendment  I  of- 
fered on  the  budget  reform  bill,  S.  1541, 
which  requires  the  President  to  submit 
budget  requests  pursuant  to  the  forward 
funding  statute.  These  two  steps  will,  of 
course,  have  to  be  followed  by  the  neces- 
sary appropriations. 

The  only  argument  which  has  been 
raised  against  forward  fimding  is  the 
technical  point  that  the  next  Congress 
has  the  theoretical  right  to  undo  appro- 
priations which  we  pass  this  year  which 
would  be  expended  next  year.  But  the 
point  is  that  existing  law  authorizes 
funds  to  be  appropriated  on  that  basis. 
Higher  education  has  been  forward 
funded  since  1965.  And  military  appro- 
priations are  routinely  made  on  a  multi- 
year  basis. 

Forward  funding  is  a  concept  that 
everyone  has  endorsed.  It  has  been  stud- 
ied for  years.  The  Congress  has  author- 
ized it.  The  last  three  Presidents  have 
called  for  it,  and  educators  have  made 
a  compelling  case  for  it.  So,  I  am  hopeful 
that  we  can  at  last  implement  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  certain  articles  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  Education  Daily  on  this 
subject  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  materia] 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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Vasiots  Articles  From  Education  Daily 
m'covep.n   cROtjp   to   offer   "forward   fund- 
ing" amendment 

With  the  administration  offering  forward 
funding  of  education  programs  in  return 
for  consolidation,  Sen.  George  McGovern  (D- 
S.D.)  and  a  group  of  bipartisan  cosponsors 
say  they  will  offer  an  amendment  to  S.  1539 
making  it  "a  policy  of  the  United  States"  to 
forward  fund  all  programs  administered  by 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  This  follows 
earlier  action  by  McGovern  who  Introduced 
a  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  74)  In 
the  Senate  March  13,  expressing  the  "sense 
of  Congress"  that  a  1968  statute  authoriz- 
ing advance  funding  for  educational  pro- 
grams "should  be  Immediately  and  continu- 
ally implemented." 

McGovern  is  also  the  sponsor  of  an 
amendment  added  by  the  Senate  to  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974  (S.  1541), 
which  passed  the  Senate  March  22  and  is 
now  in  Joint  conference,  to  require  the 
President  to  include  in  his  budget  requests 
estimates  for  advanced  funding  of  "pro- 
grams authorized  by  law  to  be  appropriated 
1  year  in  advance  of  the  year  they  are  to 
he  obligated,  as  for  example  certain  educa- 
tional programs  administered  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education."  The  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  has  expressed  adminis- 
tration di^leasure  with  the  requirement  and 
asked  the  conference  committee  to  delete 
the  provision  from  the  budget  reform  bill. 

OMB    opposes    making    FORWARD    FUNDING 

permanent 

Advance  funding  of  education  programs 
so  that  educators  will  know  a  year  ahead 
of  time  how  much  Federal  money  they  wiU 
receive  is  opposed  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  an  OMB  spokesman  con- 
firmed Friday. 

The  administration  has  consistently 
stressed  its  Intention  to  provide  $2,875  bil- 
lion advance  funding  of  consolidated  educa- 
tion programs  this  year,  in  the  form  of  a  sup- 
plemental 1974  budget  request,  once  Con- 
gress enacts  authorizing  legislation.  The 
supplemental  would  fund  the  programs  for 
the  1974-75  school  year,  and  the  regular  1975 
budget  request  would  be  for  the  1975-76 
school  year. 

OMB's  position,  however,  is  that  advance 
funding  expends  the  "uncontrollable"  part 
of  the  Federal  budget,  which  now  runs  to 
some  76  percent  of  the  total.  This  would  re- 
strict not  only  the  President's,  but  also  Con- 
gress' ability  to  prepare  a  funding  program, 
OMB  believes,  "Uncontrollable  expenditures" 
in  Federal  budget  usage  are  generally  in- 
terpreted to  mean  such  personal -benefit 
payments  as  Social  Security. 

OMB  OPPOSES  M'GOVEBN  AMENDMENT 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
not  expressed  opposition  to  the  President's 
advance  funding  proposal  for  consolidated 
programs  this  year,  but  the  OMB  viewpoint 
surfaced  in  connection  with  an  amendment 
to  the  Congresional  Budget  Act  (S.  1541 — 
ED  Apr.  18)  sponsored  by  Sen.  George  Mc- 
Govern (D-S.D.)  and  passed  by  the  Senate. 
OMB  told  the  Joint  conference  committee 
now  considering  S.  1541  that  it  is  opposed 
to  the  McGovern  amendment,  which  would 
require  the  President  to  provide  advance 
funding  estimates  as  part  of  bU  annual 
budget  request. 

OMB  spokesman  declined  comment  on  the 
apparent  Inconsistency  in  OMB's  support  of 
the  current  budget  forward  funding  proposal 
and  its  opposition  to  future  forward  funding. 

M'COVERN  SPOKESMAN  SAYS  UNCONTROLLABILITY 

is  not  the  issxji: 
But  a  spokesman  for  Senator  McGovern 
told  Education  Daily  that  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  is  "dealing  in  non  sequl- 
turs."  An  appropriation  is  by  defljiition  not 
an  "uncontroUable,"  the  spokesman  said,  and 
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OMB  is  in  fact  opposed  to  forward  funding  in 
general,  not  simply  to  "uncontrollabUity." 

I.'.'COV'ERN  LOOKS  TO  APPROPRIATIONS  BILL 

The  McGovern  amendment  to  the  Budget 
Act  and  an  earlier  "sense  of  the  Congress" 
resolution  are  Intended  to  lay  a  foundation, 
the  spokesman  said,  for  a  possible  Senate 
amendment  to  the  upcoming  House  appro- 
priations bill  to  insure  forward  funding  of 
education  programs. 

OMB  FEARS  "OPENING  DOOR"  TO  FOKWARD 
FUNDING  E:2?ANSI0N 

An  OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget 
spoivesman  said  Tuesday  that  while  OMB 
favors  forward  funding  of  consolidated  edu- 
cation programs  as  proposed  by  President 
Nixon  in  his  1975  budget  message,  it  opposes 
a  Senate-passed  amendment  to  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  because  OMB  believes  it 
would  "open  the  door"  to  expansion  of  the 
forward  funding  concept  in  "many  areas." 

"The  administration,"  said  OMB  Assistant 
Director  for  Budget  Review  Dale  McOmber. 
"urges  that  the  consolidated  education  grant 
program  be  funded  in  advance  in  order  that 
schools  may  adequately  plan  their  programs 
for  the  ensuing  school  year.  OMB  is  opposed 
to  the  McGovern  amendment  because  it 
would  result  in  forward  funding  for  many 
areas,  undermining  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
budget  reform  bill." 

?;"GOVEnN  AMENDifENT  WOULD  IMPLEMENT  19G8 
STATUTE 

The  McGovern  amendment — cosponsorcd 
by  Senators  Biden,  Brock,  Case,  Cook.  Han- 
sen, Kennedy,  and  Pastore — was  added  by  the 
Senate  to  the  Congressional  Budget  Act, 
passed  by  the  House  December  5  and  by  the 
Senate  March  22  (H.R.  7130 — S.  1541).  That 
measure,  intended  to  give  Congress  greater 
control  of  budget  and  fiscal  policy,  is  now 
In  Joint  conference. 

The  McGovern  amendment  reads:  "(1) 
The  President  shall  include  in  the  Budget 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  .  .  .  estimates 
for  appropriations  to  be  made  during  the 
fiscal  year  .  .  .  which  are  by  law  authorized 
to  be  obligated  in  the  immediately  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year  .  .  ."  This  would  include  edu- 
cation programs,  McGovern  pointed  out, 
since  Sec.  412  (20  USC  1223)  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act — added  by  Con- 
gress in  1968 — authorizes  one-year  forward 
funding  of  educational  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 
His  amendment  would  therefore  have  the 
effect,  McGovern  said,  of  implementing  al- 
ready existing  legislation. 

OMB  SEES  IMPLICATIONS 

But  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
points  to  language  in  the  McGovern  amend- 
ment which  says  that  forward  funding  wUl 
apply  to  "any  program  for  which  such  ap- 
propriations are  or  may  hereafter  be,  au- 
thorized." (Emphasis  added — ED.)  This, 
OMB  says,  could  extend  forward  funding 
beyond  education  programs,  to  legislation 
which  has  not  yet  been  enacted.  And  that, 
OMB  believes,  would  be  contrary  to  the  In- 
tent of  the  Congressional  budget  reform 
measure. 

IN    THE    MEANTIME,    HIGHER    ED    IS    FORWARD 
FUNDED 

Under  the  fiscal  1974  Federal  budget,  all 
student  aid  provisions  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion budget — which  make  up  90  percent  of 
the  total  higher  ed  spending  and  33  percent 
of  the  Office  of  Education's  total  budget — 
are  forward  funded. 

In  fact,  forward  funding  of  Federal  stu- 
dent assistance  programs  is  an  old  story  in 
higher  education,  going  back  to  1965  in  the 
case  of  Supplemental  Educational  Opportu- 
nity Grants,  and  to  1968  and  later  for  Col- 
lege Work-Study,  National  Defense  Student 
Loans,  and  the  Basic  Opportunity  Grants. 


BUT  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  LAGS 

In  elementary  and  secondary  Federal  edu- 
cation programs,  though,  there  has  been  only 
one  attempt  to  Implement  the  forward  fund- 
ing authorization  in  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act.  That  was  in  the  1969  appro- 
priation, wlien  the  administration  requested 
forward  funding  of  Title  I  and  the  Congress 
appropriated  90  percent  of  the  amount  asked 
for.  But  the  forward  funding  was  allowed  to 
lapse  in  the  next  year's  budget  and  Title  I 
reverted  to  an  annual  appropriation  basts. 

ADMINISTRATION  rORWARO  FUNDING   IIIKCES  ON 
"CONSOLIDATION" 

TV? is  year,  the  pictiu-e  is  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  administration  has  tied  its 
offer  of  forward  funding  of  certain  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  programs  to  Congres- 
sional enactment  of  "acceptable"  program 
consolidations.  In  his  budget  message.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  asked  for  consolidation  of  exist- 
ing education  programs  into  six  categories, 
which  were  designated  as  disadvantaged, 
handicapped,  innovation,  support  services, 
vocational  education,  and  adult  education. 

HOUSE    BILL    SFEMS    SATISFACTORY 

Since  that  time,  the  House  has  passed  H.R. 
69,  which  amends  and  extends  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  and  pro- 
vides some  program  consolidation.  Although 
its  consolidations  differ  somewhat  from  thote 
aslied  by  the  President,  the  bill  is  spoken  of 
with  approval  by  the  administration.  Title  I 
Is  viewed  by  HEW  as  an  acceptable  compen- 
satory education  "consolidation,"  and  the 
adult  education,  suppK>rt  and  innovation, 
and  libraries  end  instructional  resources 
titles  are  also  apparently  satisfactory.  This 
leaves  Impact  aid  and  handicapped  and  voca- 
tional education — for  which  the  administra- 
tion has  not  yet  drafted  consolidation  legis- 
lation— outside  the  forward  funding  picture 
for  this  year. 

AND     NOW    THE    SENATE    BILL 

But  If  the  administration  is  willing  to  for- 
ward fund  the  "acceptable"  parts  of  H.R.  69, 
that  is  by  no  means  the  end  of  the  story. 
The  Senate  has  yet  to  act  on  its  own  educa- 
tion bill — S.  1539 — in  which  consolidation  Is 
dependent  on  full  funding  of  existing  cate- 
gorical programs.  And  when  the  Senate  does 
pass  a  bUl,  there  will  be  substantial  problems 
about  consolidation  in  the  expected  Joint 
conference  to  Iron  out  the  differences  be- 
tween House  and  Senate  versions. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  with  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  ,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  both  of 
whom  approved  what  we  are  attempting 
to  do  with  it.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  ac- 
cept the  amendment  without  opposition. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Roth^  also  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment restates  as  a  matter  of  policy  what 
in  my  view  is  already  a  matter  of  law. 
It  is  a  good  idea  and  I  recommend  that 
Senators  support  it.  I  see  the  ranking 
minority  member  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
recommend  it  to  the  Senate,  as  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 
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The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  AU  time 
Is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  sunendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  E>akota. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1329. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
claim  that  I  had  the  floor  and  I  wish  to 
call  up  an  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  who'  has  the 
floor?  I  thought  the  Chair  recognized 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  He  gave  it  back  be- 
cause I  had  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  I  had  not  yielded  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
is  under  the  control  of  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
The  Chair  is  informed  that  the  Senator 
from  California  could  not  have  yielded 
the  floor  under  those  circumstances. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  gave  my  assurances  earlier 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  glad  to  wait 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  momentarily? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
appropriate  for  me  to  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
just  agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes,  it  is. 
Mr.    McGOVERN.    Mr.    President.    I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  <Mr.  Bur- 
dick  >  and  the  Senators  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias  and  Mr.  Beall)  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
recognized. 

AMENDMENT     NO.      1329 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1329. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT  TO  TTTLE  IX  OF  THE  BIGHER  EDUCA- 
TION ACT  OF  1969  KESPECTINC  THaININC  IN 
THE  LEGAL  PEOFESSION 

Sec.  527.  (a)  Part  D  of  title  IX  of  the  High- 
er Education  Act  of  IMS  Is  amended  by  add- 
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ing  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

•'ASSISTANCE    FOR    TRAINING    IN    THE    LEGAL 
PROFESSION 

"Sec.  966.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  auth- 
orized to  make  grants  to,  or  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with,  public  and  private  agencies  and 
organizations  other  than  Institutions  of 
higher  education  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
Individuals  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds, 
as  determined  in  accordance  with  criteria 
prescribed  by  the  Commissioner,  to  under- 
take training  for  the  legal  profession. 

"(b)  Grants  made,  and  contracts  entered 
Into,  under  subsection  (a)  may  cover.  In 
accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioner, all  or  part  of  the  cost  of — 

"(1)  selecting  individuals  frcm  disadvan- 
taged backgrounds  for  training  for  the  legal 
profession, 

"(2)  facUitatlng  the  entry  of  such  individ- 
uals into  institutions  of  higher  education  for 
the  purpose  of  pursuing  such  training, 

"(31  providing  counseling  or  other  services 
designed  to  assist  such  individuals  to  com- 
plete successfully  such  training, 

"(4)  providing,  for  not  more  than  three 
months  prior  to  the  entry  of  such  individuals 
upon  their  courses  of  training  for  the  legal 
profession,  preliminary  training  for  such  in- 
dividuals designed  to  assist  them  to  complete 
successfully  such  training  for  the  legal  pro- 
fession, 

"(5)  paying  such  stipends  (including  al- 
lowances for  travel  and  for  dependents)  as 
the  Commissioner  may  determine  for  such 
individuals  for  any  such  period  of  prelim- 
inary training  or  for  any  period  of  training 
for  the  legal  profession  during  which  such 
individuals  maintain  satisfactory  academic 
proficiency,  as  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, and 

"(6)  paying  for  administrative  activities  of 
the  agencies  and  organizations  which  receive 
such  grants,  or  with  which  such  contracts 
are  entered  into,  to  the  extent  such  activities 
are  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  activities 
described  In  clauses  (1)  through  (5). 

"(c)  The  activities  authorized  under  this 
section  may  be  carried  out  without  regard  to 
the  requirements  and  limitations  set  forth  In 
sections  962  and  963  of  this  part.". 

(b)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  part 
D  of  title  IX  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  by  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974  (Public  Law  93- 
192)  shall  be  available  for  activities  author- 
ized by  the  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a). 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  entered 
prior  to  July  1,  1974. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  supported  by  the  admin- 
istration and  it  is  supported  by  the 
American  Bar  Association,  as  well  as  by 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  Mr.  Javits. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  minor  amend- 
ment designed  to  continue  Federal  sup- 
port for  disadvantaged  students  study- 
ing law  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Council  on  Legal  Education  Opportuni- 
ties. This  amendment  simply  would  con- 
tinue what  is  in  effect  now.  It  is  neces- 
fi^rv  in  order  to  continue  what  presently 
is  being  done  under  the  1972  amend- 
ments to  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Chesterfield  Smith,  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  strongly  sup- 
porting the  measure,  and  also  a  letter 


from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  Mr.  Caspar  Wein- 
berger, to  the  same  effect. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Amesiican    Bar    Association, 
Washington,  DC,  April  29,  1974. 
Re   proposed   amendments   to  part   D,   title 

IX.  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
Hon.   Walter   Mondale. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  Since  enactment 
of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972  (PL. 
92-318),  the  American  Bar  Association  has 
been  cooperating  with  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
in  an  effort  to  perfect  Part  D  of  Title  IX 
which  established  a  new  program  of  Fed- 
eral Fellowships  to  support  the  training  of 
disadvantaged  students  for  the  legal  pro- 
fession. I  was.  therefore,  delighted  to  learn 
that  Secretary  Weinberger  had  transmitted 
the  above-referenced  draft  legislation  to  the 
Congress  and  urged  its  "prompt  and  favor- 
able consideration."  On  behalf  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, I  urge  that  you  and  other  members 
of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Education 
support  the  early  enactment  of  this  Impor- 
tant legislation. 

Enactment  of  the  proposed  bill  will  simply 
allow  the  Department  to  continue  the  fed- 
eral support  of  a  unique  and  Innovative  pro- 
gram for  increasing  the  number  of  persons 
from  social  backgrounds  not  now  adequately 
represented  in  the  legal  profession.  The 
Council  on  Legal  Education  Opportunity 
(CLEO)  established  in  1968  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  Association  and  other  profes- 
sional groups  has  been  responsible  for  the 
admission  of  more  than  1,300  such  students 
to  law  school.  These  students,  from  educa- 
tionally and  economically  disadvantaged 
backgrounds,  though  having  ability  and  ap- 
titude for  law  study  would  normally  have 
not  ever  become  lawyers  without  the  sup- 
port provided  by  CLEO. 

As  I  understand  it,  a  decision  was  made 
by  Director  Rumsfeld  of  OEO  In  1970  to  seek 
the  transfer  of  federal  support  from  OEO  to 
HEW  following  the  precedent  established  in 
the  delegation  of  Headstart  and  Upward 
Bound  to  HEW  by  OEO,  a  decision  agreed  to 
by  then  Secretary  Finch.  As  noted  In  Secre- 
tary Weinberger's  transmittal  letter,  funds 
have  already  been  appropriated  for  fiscal 
1974,  and  the  proposed  legislation  merely  per- 
fects the  authority  to  allow  the  continua- 
tion of  the  CLEO  program. 

The  Association  looks  forward  to  cooperat-    ' 
Ing   with   you   In   the  advancement  of   this 
most  Important  and  necessary  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Chesterfield  Smith. 

March  29,  1974. 
Hon.  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress  is  a  draft  bill  "To 
amend  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  in 
order  to  provide  authority  to  assist  train- 
ing of  disadvantaged  students  for  the  legal 
profession." 

This  draft  bill  would  amend  part  D  of 
title  IX  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
In  order  to  permit  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  continue 
supporting  the  training  of  disadvantaged 
students  for  the  legal  profession  as  previous- 
ly assisted  through  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

Part  D  currently  requires  that  each  stu- 
dent receive  a  minimum  of  92,800  for  each 
academic  year  of  study.  It  also  requires  that 
at  least  94,200  be  paid  to  the  Institution  for 
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each  disadvantaged  student  who  receives  a 
stipend  and  studies  there  for  a  profession. 
Uncier  the  authority  proposed  by  this  draft 
bill,  the  Secretary  would  determine  the 
Eiipend  levels  for  Law  students  from  dis- 
advantaged backgrounds.  The  bill  would  not 
pro.'Ue  for  Insiliufional  allowances  for  this 
program,  but  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  make  grants  to  or  enter  into  contracts 
with  public  and  nonprofit  private  agencies 
and  organizations  to  assist  the  training  of 
disadvantaged  sluden'i.s  for  the  legal  profes- 
sioa.  By  so  doing,  it  would  permit  HEW  to 
operate  the  legal  education  opportunity  pro- 
gram In  the  same  manner  as  it  has  been  run 
for  OEO.  Without  these  revisions,  the  num- 
ber of  disadvantaged  students  now  studying 
with  Federal  assistance  In  the  legal  educa- 
tion opportunity  program  would  be  reduced 
from  over  200  to  31. 

The  bill  provides  that  funds  already  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1974  shall  be  av.ill- 
able  for  the  activities  authorized  by  the  pro- 
posed amendments  to  part  D.  Accordingly,  we 
urge  prompt  and  favorable  consideration  of 
this  bill.  .,. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  enactment  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation would  be  consistent  with  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Administration. 
Sincerely, 

Caspar  W.  Wehiesrcer, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  study  this  amendment, 
which  is  a  good  amendment,  and  which 
fufllls  the  purpose.  The  amendment  is 
cosponsored  by  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee.  I  recommend 
to  my  colleagues  that  It  be  accepted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
Is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1330 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
one  more  amendment.  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  1330. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendmehtj.  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  aA  follows: 

In!»ert  at  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill 
the  following: 

Sec.  .  Section  708 (a)  of  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act  Is  hereby  amended  by  the 
addition  of  the  following  subparagraph  (3) : 

"(3)  The  Assistant  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to,  and  contracts  with 
one  or  more  private,  nonprofit  agencies.  In- 
stitutions, or  organizations,  for  the  conduct, 
In  cooperation  with  one  or  more  local  educa- 
tion agencies,  of  special  programs  for  the 
teaching  of  standard  mathematics  to  chil- 
dren eligible  for  services  under  this  Act 
through  Instruction  In  advanced  mathe- 
matics by  qualified  Instructors  with  bache- 
lors degrees  In  mathematics,  or  the  mathe- 
matical sciences  from  colleges  or  other  In- 


stitutions of  higher  education,  or  equivalent 
experience." 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  minor  amendment  that  would  permit 
the  Secretary  to  make  grants  for  spe- 
cial programs  for  teaching  of  standard 
mathematics  to  children  eligible  for 
services  under  the  Emergency  School  Aid 
Act. 

Our  amendment  enables  the  Assistant 
Secretary  to  do  as  he  or  she  pleases,  but 
identifies  this  program  as  one  of  special 
importance  and  hopefulness;  and  it  is 
one  of  those  programs  designed  to  help 
disadvantaged  children  which,  in  my 
cpinion,  deserve  special  attention  and 
siippcrt. 

The  State  of  California  is  a  State  in 
v.hich  this  program  has  been  designed 
and  developed.  I  understand  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
would  like  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Sen  r.tor  yield? 

ATr.  MONDALE.  I  am  glad  to  j'ield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Sentor  for 
yielding.  I  am  a  referee  of  this  program 
in  my  State.  It  is  a  very  desirable  pro- 
gram. If  I  am  not  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment,  which  I  think  I  am,  I  ask 
that  the  Senator  include  me  as  a  co- 
sponrcr. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  may  be  added  as  a 
cciponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy 
to  be  a  sponsor  of  this  amendment  to 
give  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion the  authority  to  make  grants  and 
contracts  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  ad-  ' 
vanced  mathematics  to  elementary 
schoolchildren.  My  staff  has  been  able  to 
witness  first-hand  a  demonstration  of 
the  techniques  used  to  teach  algebra  to 
fifth  graders  under  a  program  of  special 
elementary  education  for  the  disadvan- 
taged called  Project  SEED.  Project  SEED 
is  an  11 -year-old  project  in  which  pro- 
fessional mathematicians  teach  advanced 
mathematics  to  elementary  schoolchil- 
dren from  poverty  and  minority  back- 
grounds. 

The  project  started  with  one  man.  Bill 
Johntz.  In  Berkeley.  Calif.,  but  is  now 
an  international  project,  and  for  the  past 
2  years  has  been  operating  verj'  success- 
fully in  my  State  of  Ohio. 

The  Ohio  program  began  in  Columbus 
in  1972,  and  in  Cincinnati  In  1973.  Over 
1,000  children  In  these  school  districts 
have  received  SEED  instruction  to  date. 
Mathematicians  and  scientists  from 
numerous  research  corporations  and 
universities  have  been  involved  with  the 
project.  For  example,  in  Columbus,  sci- 
entists from  the  Bell  Telephone  Labora- 
tories, the  Bat^lle  Research  Institute. 
Ohio  State  University  and  Industrial  Nu- 
cleonics have  been  involved.  In  Cincin- 
nati, the  General  Electric  Co.  has 
sponsored  a  major  demonstration  of  the 


project  together  with  Ford,  WCET.  and 
the  Jurgens  Foundation. 

General  Electric  has  recently  indicated 
that  it  will  both  contribute  mathemat- 
ical scientists  and  engineers  to  the  proj- 
ect, and  take  the  lead  in  providing  finan- 
cial contributions  to  run  a  much  en- 
larged, lons-ttrm  prcgram.  I  have  re- 
c-ived  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gerald  Klein, 
manager,  community  and  urban  affairs 
for  the  Gencial  Electric  Co.,  in  Cincin- 
nati, expressing  his  support  for  Project 
SEED,  and  ask  uranimous  consent  that 
it  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  TAFT.  Other  major  public  dem- 
onstrations of  Project  SEED  in  Ohio 
have  been  sponsored  by  Columbus  Model 
Cities  Agency,  and  the  Ohio  House  and 
Senate  Education  Committees. 

Project  SEED'S  results  to  date  have 
been  most  gratifying.  Last  year,  in  Co- 
lumbus, the  students  in  SEED  classes 
gained  approximately  2  months'  growth 
for  each  month  of  exposure  in  stand- 
ardized arithmetic  basic  skills  testing 
alone. 

I  am  extremely  hopeful  about  the  op- 
portunities which  Project  SEED  can 
provide  for  disadvantaged  children  to 
succeed  in  a  vital  subject  area  such  as 
mathematics.  To  borrow  from  Plato: 

The  direction  in  which  education  starts 
a  man  will  determine  his  future. 

Exhibit  1 
\  General  Electric  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  April  19,  1974. 
Senator  Robert  Tapt.  Jr. 

US.  Senate.  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic  Welfare,   Washington.  D.C. 

De.«  Senator  Tatt:  William  Johntz  of 
Project  SEED  has  mailed  me  a  copy  of  the 
letter  sent  by  you  and  Senators  Kennedy 
and  Mondale  to  Charles  B.  Saunders.  Jr.. 
*  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education,  on 
April  11. 

On  behalf  of  all  my  associates  here  at  Gen- 
eral Electric,  many  thanks  for  your  support 
of  SEED.  This  program — In  which  profession- 
al mathematicians  teach  college-level  math 
to  full-sized  classes  of  elementary  school 
children — seems  to  me  to  offer  real  hope  for 
improving  the  quality  of  elementary  school 
Instruction  across  the  board,  and  especially 
for  opening  the  door  for  thousands  of  minor- 
ity youngsters  to  prepare  for  weU-paylng 
technical  careers. 

As  you  may  have  heard.  GE  recently 
teamed  up  with  Ford.  WCET  and  Jergens 
Foundation  to  sponsor  a  SEED  demonstra- 
tion m  Lincoln  Heights  Elementarv  School. 
Written  comments  by  attending  business, 
university  and  media  representatives  were 
most  gratifying.  For  myself,  I  regard  SEED 
as  the  finest  program  of  its  kind  ever  devel- 
oped, and  dollar-fori<k)llar  the  best  possible 
buy  in  supplemental  fc<lHCatIonal  progr-ams. 
Nothing  would  please  me  mora  than  to  see 
It  adopted  and  adequately  fimded  by  the 
Cincinnati  and  Princeton  school  systems. 

Ag:ain.  our  sincerest  thanks  to  you  for  yoi'.r 
interest  and  for  your  letter  to  Mr.  Saunders. 
Sincerely, 

Gerald  Klein. 
Manager,   Comvxuaitp  av.d    Vrban    Affairs. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
amendment  is  a  good  amendment.  I  rec- 
ommend that  it  be  accepted.  It  has  been 
cleared  with  the  minority.  I  recommend 
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acceptance  of  the  amendment  and  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Is    all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
.n.-^.nder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
cf  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  jielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
iiig  to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  wish  to  engage  in  a 
colloquy  with  respect  to  section  403  of 
the  bill.  •'Consolidation  of  Certain  Fed- 
erally Operated  Education  Programs." 
Subsection  2(b)(1)(A)  of  the  bill  deals 
with  discretionary  funds  and  directs  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  "give 
priority  to  applications  proposing  proj- 
ects meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
provisions  of  law  repealed  by  paragraph 
«3>  of  subsection  <c)." 

Is  it  not  the  chairman's  view  that  the 
committee  intends  OE  fimding  in  con- 
tinuing support  of  the  educational  tele- 
vision programs,  "Sesame  Street"  and 
"The  Electric  Co.,"  previously  provided 
imder  the  Cooperative  Research  Act.  to 
be  a  priority  project  within  the  meaning 
of  that  subsection? 

These  programs  of  "The  Children's 
Television  Workshop"  are  both  vital  ex- 
I)erimental  educational  tools. 

"Sesame  Street's  '  audience  of  9  million 
children  continues  to  be  the  largest  of 
any  educational  program  in  TV's  history. 
This  audience  includes  a  number  of  dis- 
advantaged children  who  have  consist- 
ently shown  demonstrable  gains  in 
cognitive  skills  taught  by  the  show,  at  a 
total  cost  of  only  about  a  penny  per  child 
per  daily  program. 

The  Electric  Co.  has  also  demonstrated 
through  extensive  evaluations  that  it  can 
teach  reading  skills  to  large  numbers  of 
children — 6  million  as  of  last  year,  in- 
cluding nearly  3  million  children  in 
classroom  settings.  The  cost  of  this  se- 
ries, too,  is  only  a  penny  a  day  per  viewer. 
Surely  these  dollars  represent  one  of  the 
best  educational  bargains  our  Federal 
education  dollars  buy. 

Mr.  PELL.  The  Senator  is  corf^ect. 
These  programs  are  among  the  most  ef- 
fective— if  not  the  most  effective  con- 
tinuing experiments  funded  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Education. 

For  fiscal  year  1974.  the  Senate  appro- 
priated $5  million  for  OE  funding  of 
"Sesame  Street"  and  "The  Electric  Co.." 
and  by  years  end  they  will  have  received 
a  total  of  $4  million.  I  understand  that 
for  fiscal  year  1975,  they  need  $5.5 
million. 

Continued  support  of  successful  proj- 
ects such  as  "Sesame  Street"  and  "The 
Electric  Co."  is  precisely  the  kind  of 
priority  we  intend  to  be  maintained.  In 
future  years  they  certainly  should  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  support  they  need 
from  OE.  It  was  to  ensure  continued  at- 
tention to  such  priorities;  that  the  com- 
mittee bill  directs  the  Commissioner  to 
provide  a  detailed  plan  each  year  of  its 
proposed  funding  for  oversight  review  by 
the  committees. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  contribution 
to  clarifying  the  meaning  of  this  pro- 
vision. It  will  be  an  important  piece  of 
legislative  history. 


Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 
Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  make 
one  point  to  the  distinguished  manager 
of  the  bill.  I  have  one  final  amendment 
that  I  will  not  bring  up  today  dealing 
with  the  title  I  formula.  I  hope  the 
unanimous  consent  agreement  entered 
into  will  provide  time  that  will  be  set 
aside  to  permit  us  to  deal  with  that 
matter. 

Mr.  PELL.  Is  this  the  same  amend- 
ment as  the  amendment  on  title  C? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  No;  it  does  not  have 
anytWng  to  do  with  C.  The  amendment 
has  to  do  with  B. 

Mr.  PELL.  Why  does  not  the  Senator 
offer  It  now? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  We  are  working  on  it 
now.  I  just  wanted  the  floor  manager  to 
know  I  have  an  interest  in  an  amend- 
ment to  be  offered. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  floor 
manager. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  few  questions  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
Would  the  effect  of  consolidating  tiUe 
V  eliminate  the  provision  for  carrying 
out  interstate  programs  similar  to  those 
presently  carried  out  under  section  505 
of  .the  present  ESEA? 

Mr.  PELL.  No.  Those  types  of  projects 
can  be  carried  out  under  the  Special 
Projects  Act.  and  the  Senator  might  wish 
to  note  on  page  252.  line  23  of  the  bill, 
that  the  first  two  purposes  of  the  Special 
Projects  Act  are  "to  experiment  with 
new  educational  and  administrative 
methods,  techniques,  and  practices" 
and  "to  meet  special  or  unique  educa- 
tional needs  or  problems." 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Would  you  expect  thaj. 
comparable  amounts  of  money  available 
for  interstate  projects,  as  provided  in 
fiscal  year  1974,  could  be  included  in  the 
expenditure  plan  for  special  projects? 

Mr.  PELL.  Yes.  I  would  hope  to  see 
that  the  USOE,  in  the  development  of 
their  plan,  gives  a  high  priority  to  this 
program  of  cooperation  among  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Chair  for  being  able  to  rec- 
ognize me  finally. 

I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  1328.  as 
modified.  I  have  a  modified  version 
which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  state  the  modified  version  of 
the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment,  as  modified. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Amendment  No.  1328,  a.s  modified.  Is 
as  follows: 

On  page  360,  between  lines  13  and  14,  In- 
sert the  following: 

"STrDT   AND  PIl-OT  PBOJECTS  RECARDINC  SCHOOL 
SAFETT 

"Sec.  536.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
carry  out  a  continuing  study  during  th« 
{>erlod  beginning  upon  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  ending  June  30,  1976, 
to  determine — 

"(1)  the  frequency,  seriousness,  and  In- 
cidence of  crime  in  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  m  the  States; 


"(2)  the  number  and  location  of  schools 
affected  by  crime; 

"(2)  Such  Interim  report  shall  be  fol- 
lowed by  such  succeeding  interim  reports  to 
the  Congress  (not  less  often  than  every  180 
days)  on  the  progress  of  his  activities  under 
this  section. 

"(3)  Not  later  than  December  31,  1976, 
the  Commissioner  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  final  report  on  his  studies,  surveys, 
research,  and  pilot  project  carried  out  un- 
der this  section.  Such  final  report  shall  In- 
clude sucb  recommendations  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  deem  appropriate  to  prevent 
crimes  In  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

"(e)  Funds  available  to  the  Commissioner 
under  section  400  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  shall  be  available  to  enable 
the  Commissioner  to  carry  out  his  func- 
tions under  this  section.  In  addition,  not  to 
exceed  $376,000  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, without  fiscal  year  limitation, 
for  grants  and  contracts  under  subsection 
(c).". 

On   page    123.   In   the   Table   of  Contents, 
after  item  "Sec.  635."  add  the  following: 
"Sec.  536.  Study  and  pilot  projects  regarding 
school  safety.". 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  to  ex- 
plain what  the  modification  does,  It  cuts 
in  half  the  years  and  cuts  In  half  the 
amount  as  stated  in  the  printed  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  first  let  me  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Education  Subcommittee,  Senator  Pell, 
for  his  cooperation  in  this  matter.  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  member  of  a  subcommit- 
tee with  such  outstanding  leadership  as 
that  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode, 
Island.  I  thank  him  especially  for  his 
.thoughtful  consideration  of  the  amend- 

lent  I  offer  now,  and  the  amendment 
I  will  call  up  shortly,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  he  will  find  both  acceptable. 

I  would  also  thank  my  distinguished 
colleagues  on  the  minority  side.  Senators 
DoMiNicK  and  Jav:ts,  along  with  their 
staffs  and  that  of  Senator  Pell, 
for  their  sympathetic  consideration  of 
these  amendments.  I  hope  they  will  also 
find  the  two  proposals  worthy  and  ac- 
ceptable ones. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  amendment 
No.  1328  is  drawn  from  a  bill  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  in  the  first  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress,  which  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  cosponsorlng.  Working  to- 
gether. Senator  Gurney  and  I  were  able 
to  agree  upon  a  modified  approach  to  the 
issue  that  concerns  us,  which  Is  embodied 
in  this  amendment.  I  pay  tribute  to 
Senator  Gurney's  leadership  on  this 
is.<;ue. 

Mr.  President,  amendment  1328  pro- 
vides for  "Study  and  Pilot  Projects  Re- 
garding School  Safety"  and  security. 

It  is  a  simple  amendment,  to  do  two 
things : 

First,  It  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  un- 
dertake a  comprehensive  study,  over  the 
next  2  years,  of  Incidents  of  vandalism 
and  violence  in  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools,  and  the  probable  causes  for 
these  incidents. 

The  Secretary  would  make  periodic 
reports  to  the  Congress  on  the  progress 
of  the  study,  and  a  final  report  by  De- 
cember 31,  1976. 

Second,  the  amendment  authorizes 
$375,000  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  con- 
duct limited  pilot  projects  he  finds  neces- 
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sai-y  or  desirable  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  the  study.  For  example,  the  Secretary 
mluht  wish  to  convene  a  consortium  of 
school  and  community  leaders,  and  stu- 
dents, to  advise  him  on  aspects  of  the 
problem.  Or,  he  might  wish  to  explore 
new  designs  for  school  facilities  that  re- 
duce the  possibilities  for  malicious  van- 
dalism or  for  security  devices  such  as  in- 
trusion alarm  systems. 

Ml*.  President,  California's  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  Dr.  Wilson 
Riles,  has  called  school  vandalism  and 
violence  "one  of  the  major  problems  in 
public  schools  that  has  to  be  dealt  with." 
I  could  not  agree  more.  Crime  in  schools 
Is  going  up  at  a  rate  as  fast  or  faster  than 
overall  crime  nationally. 

Listen  to  these  grim  statistics  from 
Los  Angeles  alone:  Dollar  losses  in  the 
1971-72  school  year  added  up  to  $885,000 
for  burglary;  $210,000  for  burglary- 
related  damage;  $580,000  for  arson; 
$65,000  for  "miscellaneous  mischief;" 
$650,000  for  glass  breakage;  and  $60,000 
for  "mysterious  disappearance"  of  equip- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  that  adds  up  to  $2,400,- 
000  for  1  school  year  In  one  school  dis- 
trict. Since  1966,  Los  Angeles  has  spent 
more  than  $7  mUllon  out  of  the  school 
budget.  In  1972-73,  Los  Angeles  schools 
will  spend  $2,021,000  for  secuiity  agents 
and  $1  million  more  for  intrusion  alarm 
systems. 

That  adds  up  to  over  $10  million  that 
was  spent  on  crime  control,  and  not  on 
the  education  of  children. 

Other  statistics  and  incidents  are  Just 
as  alarming. 

Nationally,  assaults  on  teachers  are  up 
over  7,000  percent  since  1964. 

In  San  Francisco,  a  17-year-old  boy 
was  stabbed  to  death  after  he  teased  a 
classmate  about  losing  a  game  of  domi- 
noes to  a  girl. 

Los  Angeles  school  oflBcials  confiscated 
guns  from  some  40  students  In  1  recent 
month.  A  recent  high  school  shooting  in 
Los  Angeles  left  five  students  woimded. 
In  New  York  1,200  security  aides  were 
added  to  the  school  staff  just  before 
Thanksgiving,  In  an  effort  to  curb  rob- 
beries, fighting,  and  racial  confrontation. 
Mr.  President,  perhaps  It  is  not(iiir- 
piislng  to  find  crime — simmering  atHhe 
center  of  American  urban  life — boiling 
over  into  city  schools,  then  into  suburban 
schools,  and  into  rural  America.  Authori- 
ties conversant  with  the  complex  issue 
of  school  crime  seem  to  agree  that  crimes 
in  schools  are  rooted  In  the  community. 
In  the  words  of  Los  Angeles  School 
Superintendent  William  Johnston: 

The  schoolgrouud  eventually  becomes  the 
battlefield  where  a  resolution  of  conflict  Is 
attempted. 

In  my  view,  we  must  win  the  battle  of 
crime  in  our  schools  if  we  do  not  want 
to  perpetuate,  generation  after  genera- 
tion, a  society  that  is  both  violent  and 
fearful. 

Our  school  personnel  have  been  re- 
markably patient.  They  have  asked  little 
of  us,  except  our  understanding  and  our 
help.  It  is  time  we  do  all  we  can  to  re- 
store oiu-  classrooms  to  places  where 
teachers'  can  teach  and  children  can 
learn,  free  of  hostilities,  distrust,  and 
fear. 


It  is  clear  that  school  crime  is  costing 
us  plenty. 

In  dollars,  reliable  estimates  place 
national  losses  from  school  vandalism  at 
close  to  a  half  billion  dollars  annually. 

In  terms  of  public  confidence  in  the 
schools,  crime's  cost  to  the  national 
spirit  cannot  be  calculated.  Dollar  sta- 
tistics say  nothing  of  the  blighted  pros- 
pects of  millions  of  American  children, 
exposed  daily  to  physical  and  emotional 
harm. 

We  have  done  much  in  Federal  aid  to 
education,  and  we  must  do  more.  But  as 
we  ponder  the  rising  incidence  of  public 
school  crime,  we  might  well  wonder  if 
any  program  has  a  chcuice  of  survival 
in  the  "hallways  of  fear"  described  by 
California's  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  Wilson  Riles. 

Moneys  may  be  used  for  administra- 
tive and  planning  support,  for  equip- 
ment, supplies,  and  structural  alterations 
in  school  facilities.  Use  of  funds  for  fire- 
arms, weapons,  or  chemicals  is  expressly 
forbidden,  and  the  bill  specifically  calls 
for  proper  attention  to  constitutional 
rights  and  civD  liberties  Issues  in  the 
formulation  of  school  security  plans. 

Parental  and  community  Involvement 
Is  an  extremely  Important  feature  of  the 
bill.  In  the  process  of  holding  hearings 
on  the  measure,  we  should  also  consider 
how  students  might  be  Involved  effec- 
tively in  the  formulation  of  security 
plans. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  seriousness 
of  the  school  security  Issue  is  worthy  of 
Federal  attention  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Americans  have  long  viewed  education 
of  their  children  as  a  national  priority. 
The  right  to  an  education.  In  an  atmos- 
phere free  from  threat  of  violence,  must 
be  reinforced,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
the  amendment  I  offer  with  Senator 
Gurney  is  a  step  in  the  right  directloa 
California,  under  Dr.  Riles'  leadership, 
\s,  taking  steps  to  combat  the  problem 
through  task  forces,  citizen  involvement 
in  planning  and  discussion,  and  careful 
surveys  of  school  and  commimity  atti- 
tudes and  climates  that  can  be  associated 
with  a  rise  in  school  unrest. 

I  believe  these  efforts  should  be  encour- 
aged, and  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  responsibility  to  help.  Our  amend- 
ment will  aid  In  that  effort  by  providing 
a  cohesive,  short-term  study  that  can 
help  our  States  compare  not  just  prob- 
lems, but  solutions. 

Mr.  President,  that  completes  what  I 
have  to  say,  and  I  hope  very  much  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee will  accept  the  amendment,  except 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  bt  Senator  Gurnet 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California.  Mr.  Cranston,  In 
offering  this  amendment 

Last  year,  I  introduced  S.  485,  the  Safe 
Schools  Act.  along  with  my  colleague  from 
California  and  other  Members  of  the  Senate. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  school  districts  for  carrying  out 
locally  approved  school  security  plans — to 
reduce.  In  this  way,  crimes  against  students, 
faculty  and  employees  of  these  schools. 

lu    preparing   this   legislation,    I   became 


aware  of  the  disturbing  lack  of  reliable  and 
current   Information  on   this  problem. 

With  all  of  our  vast  and  complex  data 
retrieval  systems— with  the  literally  scien- 
tific status  we  have  placed  on  research  pro- 
grams— It  Is  inconceivable  to  me  that  we 
have  so  little  Information  on  school  crime. 
In  many  cases,  it  Is  impossible  to  get  any 
Licts  at  all. 

As  I  look  through  the  various  programs 
contained  in  S.  1539,  It  is  apparent  that  we 
are  malting  an  effort  to  give  special  attention 
to  those  •problem"  areas  of  education.  In 
other  words,  we  are  trying  to  correct  situa- 
tions which  hinder  educational  progress. 

Now  I  believe  that  school  crime  Is  definitely 
one  of  these  disruptive  situations. 

Crime  and  vandalism  have  caused  sense- 
less physical  and  material  damage.  There  Is 
no  doubt  about  the  other  costs — to  the  edu- 
cation system  and  the  community  In  general. 

The  amendment  we  propose  will  give  us  a 
healthy  start  toward  correcting  this  situa- 
tion. The  amendment  calls  for  a  detailed 
study  by  HEW  of  the  cause  of  school  crime. 
Its  frequency.  Its  costs,  and  means  used  to 
combat  such  activities. 

Such  a  study  will  hopefully  outline  the 
extent  of  this  problem  and  provide  us  with 
a  better  understanding  as  to  how  it  cun 
best  be  solved. 

I  hope  this  amendment  can  be  accept.;d. 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
House  bUl  contains  similar  language. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  study  this  amendment. 
It  serves  a  good  purpose.  There  is  always 
this  concern  with  unrest  and  violence  in 
the  Nation's  schools.  I  think  the  study 
would  go  a  long  way  in  that  direction. 

To  refresh  my  memory.  It  is  for  2 
years? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Two  years. 

Mr.  PELL.  And  the  Senator  modified 
It  so  it  provides  for  $375,000? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  do  I  under- 
stand the  figure  is  cut  in  half  and  it  ap- 
plies to  the  full  study? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  $375,000  for  the  full 
study? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  might  say  the  adminis- 
tration opposes  this  amendment  as  it 
does  not  believe  a  Federal  stuciy  of  this 
character  Is  necessary.  I  am  reporting 
that  to  Senators  so  that  anyone  who 
might  feel  constrained  to  contest  the 
amendment  might  do  so  on  that  basis. 

For  myself,  I  concur  in  the  manager's 
wish  to  accept  the  amendment,  because 
in  my  own  experience  and  that  of  my 
own  State  this  problem  is  a  very  serious 
one.  Experience  has  taught  me  that  when 
there  is  a  serious  problem.  It  takes  some 
kind  of  high  level  study  to  zero  in  on 
it.  This  is  an  appropriate  way  to  do  it. 

For  myself,  after  having  quoted  that 
the  administration  does  not  favor  it,  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  approve  the 
amendment.  - — -.^^ 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  suggest  tfett 
we  yield  back  the  remainder  of  our  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  mv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia fputtlng  the  question].  • 

Amendments  No.  1328,  as  modified, 
were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
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up  my  amendment  No.  1338,  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  amendment.  Does 
the  Senator  have  a  copy? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  have  a  printed  copy 
which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Amendment  No.  1338  is  as  follows: 

On  p»ge  333,  between  lines  3  and  4,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(3)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  section  420(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  a  comma  and 
the  following:  'or  equals  at  least  the  mini- 
mum number  of  such  persons  necessary  to 
establish  eliglblUty  to  entitlement  under 
paragraph  (1)  during  the  preceding  aca- 
demic year,  whichever  is  lower'." 

On  page  333,  line  4,  strike  out  •■(2)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(3)". 

On  page  333.  line  20,  strtke  o\it  "(3)" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(4)". 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
again  thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  and  the  ranking 
Republican  member  (Mr.  Javtts)  for 
their  cooperation. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  amendment  is  cosponsored  by 
Senators   Stafford   and   Mathias. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my  amendment 
No.  1338,  submitted  for  printing  yes- 
terday, for  myself,  my  colleague  on  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
'Mr.  STAF70RD).  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  to  the  pend- 
ing measure,  1539,  the  proposed  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1974.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  extend  my 
thanks  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education  (Mr. 
Pell)  and  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committe  (Mr.  Javtts)  for  their 
able  and  dedicated  leadership  on  this 
most  complex  and  far-reaching  measure. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  am 
sutHnitting  would  add  a  new  subsection 
to  section  524  of  the  reported  bill,  which 
section  I  authored  in  committee  with,  as 
to  various  parts,  Senators  Stafford, 
jAvrrs,  and  Randolph,  to  make  certain 
improvements  in  the  veterans  cost-of- 
instruction  program — VCI. 

Mr.  President,  the  VCI  program — a 
provision  I  authored  in  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1972 — Public  Law 
92-318 — was  designed  to  provide  Incen- 
tives and  supporting  funds  for  colleges 
and  universities  to  recruit  actively  re- 
turning veterans  and  to  establish  the 
kinds  of  special  programs  and  services 
necessary  to  assist  many  veterans  in  re- 
adjusting to  an  academic  setting.  Al- 
though some  1,000  VCI  programs  have 
been  successfully  implemented  at  many 
institutions  of  higher  education  across 
the  country,  the  Umlted  funds  which  the 
Office  of  Education  has  made  available, 
and  certain  provisions  of  the  law  have 
made  it  particularly  difficult  for  many 
colleges  to  establish  programs  which 
meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  law. 
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Consequently,  during  committee  con- 
sideration of  S.  1539, 1  Joined  with  Sena- 
tors Randolph,  Javits,  and  Stafford  In 
offering  various  amendments  to  the  VCI 
•provision.  Section  524  of  S.  1539,  as 
reported,  amends  the  VCI  program  pro- 
vision— section  420  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965 — in  two  basic  respects: 
First,  the  amendment  in  the  reported  bill 
makes  the  first-year  eligibility  require- 
ment slightly  less  restrictive  by  providing 
that  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  VCI  fimds, 
a  school  must  either  have  a  10-percent 
increase  in  its  GI  bill  trainee  enroll- 
ment— which  Is  the  present  sole  eligibility 
criterion  in  terms  of  veteran  enroll- 
ment— or  have  at  least  10  percent  of  its 
imdergraduate  student  body  composed  of 
GI  bill  trainees— a  new  alternative 
criterion. 

Second,  the  amendment  in  the  reported 
bill  would  provide  for  a  more  equitable 
funding  procedure  for  eligible  schools 
to  increase  the  amount  many  smaller 
qualifying  institutions  Lave  t>een  receiv- 
ing, by  limiting  to  $135,000  the  maximum 
amount  of  payments  in  any  fiscal  year 
to  any  single  institution.  Funds  which 
become  available  as  a  result  of  this  pro- 
vision would  then  be  reapportioned  to 
schools  which  would  otherwise  receive  a 
payment  of  less  than  $9,000— the  esti- 
mated minimum  amount  needed  to  open 
a  full-time  veterans  affairs  office  on  a 
campus.  The  reported  amendment  fur- 
ther establishes  a  minimum  enrollment 
eligibility  of  25  veterans  in  order  to  avoid 
the  funding  of  VCI  entitlements  which 
are  too  small  to  provide  effective  serv- 
ices to  campus  veterans.  Finally,  the 
amendment,  as  reported,  provides  that 
not  less  than  75  percent  of  the  amount 
of  payments  received  by  any  institution 
shall  be  applied  to  setting  up  the  special 
veterans  offices,  programs,  and  services 
required  by  the  law.  Current  law  re- 
quires that  only  50  percent  of  the  VCI 
award  be  applied  to  setting  up  these  vet- 
erans  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  appropriate  pages  from  the 
committee  report,  pages  97-99— No.  93- 
763— be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SECTION    S24.^VrmiAJf3     COST    OF    INSTRtTCTION 
P.WMENT     AMENOMEI«TS 

Section  524  of  the  Committee  bill  proposes 
a  series  of  amendmenU  lo  section  420  of  the 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended 

the  Veterans-Cost-of-Instructlott  (VCI) 
Program  provision.  This  program  was  de- 
signed to  provide  Incentives  and  supporting 
funds  for  colleges  and  universities  to  recruit 
actively  the  retuml.ng  veterans  and  to  estab- 
lish the  kinds  of  special  programs  and  serv- 
ices necessary  to  assist  many  veterans  In 
readjusting  to  an  academic  setting.  Para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  420 
would  be  amended  by  adding  an  alternative 
prerequisite  to  institutional  ellglbUlty  based 
on  numbers  of  GI  Bill  enroUees.  This  amend- 
ment has  already  been  adopted  by  the  Senat- 
as  section  11  of  S.  896,  the  Education  for  the 
Handicapped  Amendments  of  1973. 

The  law  presently  requires  that  a  school  to 
be  eligible  for  a  VCI  grant,  must  have  in- 
creased the  number  of  its  GI  BUI  trainees 
(Including  veterans  receiving  vocational  re- 
habllltaUon  under  chapter  31  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  and  those  receiving  edu- 
cational assistance  under  chapter  34  of  that 


title)  by  10  percent  over  the  previous  aca- 
demic year.  Under  the  amendment,  a  school 
could  also  ttecome  eligible  if  at  least  10  per- 
cent of  Us  current  undergraduate  student 
body  Is  composed  of  such  GI  BlU  trainees. 

The  new  10-percent  reqiUrement  in  the 
amendment  would  still  Impose  a  substantial 
requirement  on  an  Individual  institution 
since  the  national  average  GI  Bill  trainee  en- 
rollment for  universities,  colleges,  and  com- 
munity colleges  is  8.7  percent.  Preliminary 
figures  Indicate  that  thU  new  clause  will  al- 
leviate the  Inadvertent  inequity  of  the  pres- 
ent lO-percent-GI-BUl-tralnee-lncrease  re- 
quirement  for  a  number  of  schools  which 
have  already  made  Impressive  achievements 
In  enrolling  returning  veterans. 

It  should  be  noted  that  mere  numbers  of 
GI  Bin  trainees  would  still  not  be  enough  to 
qualify  for  a  VCI  grant;  under  the  law,  a 
school  must  also  establish  and  carry  out  sig- 
nificant special  veterans  programs.  Including 
a  veterans  affairs  office,  a  vetera;?s  tutorial 
program,  a  veterans  PREP  or  college  prepa- 
lory  program,  and  a  veterans  work/study  out- 
reach program.  These  requirements  would  not 
be  affected  by  the  amendment. 

A  sample  of  schools  In  areas  with  about 
25  percent  of  the  Nation's  population  shows 
that  of  1,296  schools  surveyed,  only  299,  or 
23  per  cent.  Increased  their  GI  BUI  trainee 
enrollment  In  March  1973  bv  10  percent  over 
March  1972:  997  schools,  or  76  percent,  did 
n^  meet  the  10-percent  requirement,  al- 
though of  this  997,  134.  or  13.4  percent,  did 
show  some  increase  la  GI  Bill  trainee  en- 
rollment. 

Section  420(d)  would  be  amended  by  pro- 
viding; a  more  equitable  funding  procedure 
for  all  eligible  schools.  Tlie  law  presently  re- 
quires the  Commissioner  to  pay  to  each  In- 
stitution of  higher  education  which  has 
had  an  application  approved  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  420.  the  amount  to  which 
it  is  entitled  under  this  section.  Any  In- 
stitution meeting  the  requirement  of  the 
law  is  entitled  to  payments  of  up  to  »450  for 
each  of  certain  categories  of  veterans  en- 
rolled in  an  undergraduate  program  on  a 
full-time  basis  or  who  have,  in  prior  aca- 
demic years,  been  enrolled  in  certain  special 
veterans  education  programs  under  the  GI 
BUI. 

Although  VCI  programs  have  been  suc- 
cessfully Implemented  at  many  institutions 
of  higher  education  across  the  country,  the 
limited  funds  which  the  Office  of  Education 
has  made  available  and  certain  provisions 
of  the  law  have  made  It  particularly  diffi- 
cult for  many  smaller  coUeges  to  establish 
programs  which  meet  all  the  requirements 
of  tile  law.  The  funding  procedure  estab- 
lished by  this  amendment,  which  adds  a 
second  sentence  in  subsection  (d),  would 
limit  to  $135,000  the  maximum  amount  of 
payments  In  any  fiscal  year  to  any  insti- 
tution, or  any  branch  of  such  Institution  lo- 
cated In  a  community  different  from  that  In 
which  Its  parent  Institution  is  located.  Re- 
ports received  from  schools  which  received 
VCI  funding  for  this  year  led  to  the  conclu- 
Flon  that  even  large  schools  with  large  num- 
bers of  veterans  would  be  able  to  establish. 
and  had.  In  fact,  successfully  iterated,  VCI 
programs  utilizing  about  $100,000  of  their 
VCI  grants.  Only  14  schools  across  the  coun- 
try received  Initial  grants  for  academic  year 
1973-1974  of  more  than  $135,000. 

Section  420(d)  would  be  further  amended 
by  adding  a  new  third  sentence  which  would 
provide  that.  In  making  payments  under  sec- 
tion 420  In  any  fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner 
is  required  to  apportion  the  funds  which  be- 
come avaUable  as  a  result  of  the  new  $135.- 
000  Institutional  payment  limitation  in  such 
a  manner  as  will  result,  first.  In  the  receipt 
by  each  eligible  Institution  of  a  total  pay- 
ment of  at  least  $9,000  (or  the  amount  of  its 
entitlement  for  that  fiscal  year,  whichever  Is  . 
less)  and,  then,  additional  amounts  distri- 
buted to  all  eligible  institutions  up  to  the 
$135,000  maximum. 
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T^UB,  funds  which  become  available  as  a 
result  of  the  $135,000  maximum  provision  wUl 
be  first  reapportioned  to  schools  which  wotild 
otherwise  receive  a  payment  of  less  than 
$9,000.  A  payment  of  $9,000  Is  an  amount 
which  would  allow  $7,500  for  a  full-time  vet- 
erans office  coordinator  and  $1,500  for  out- 
reach and  related  expenses.  In  the  event  that 
funds  are  still  available  from  the  second  tier 
of  funds  after  all  eligible  schools  are  brought 
I'P  to  a  level  of  funding  of  $9,000,  the  re- 
maining monies  would  be  distributed  among 
all  eligible  schools  up  to  the  $135,000  maxi- 
mum. 

The  amendment  amends  subsection  (e)  by 


Mr.  President,  let  me  illustrate  the 
effect  of  this  amendment.  Let  us  say,  for 
example,  that  a  school  has  a  student 
body  of  10,000.  Let  us  further  hypothesize 
that  on  the  original  base-year,  counting 
date  of  April  16,  1972— under  OE's  VCI 
regulations— this  school  had  500  veteran 
students  enrolled.  In  order  to  qualify  for 
a  VCI  entitlement  payment  in  academic 
j-ear  1973-74,  under  the  present  10-per- 
cent increase  requirement  in  section  420, 
this  school  would  have  had  to  increase 
their  GI  bill  trainee  enrollment  to  at 


providing  that  not  less  than  75  percent  ©f-^J^^^^^^ — ^  10-percent  increase. 

n-        I^ow  let  us  assume  tliat  this  school,  in 


the  amount  of  payments  received  by  any  In 
stltutlon  shall  be  applied  to  setting  up  the 
special  veterans  offices,  programs,  and  serv- 
ices required  by  the  law.  Current  law  re- 
quires that  only  60  percfent  of  the  VCI  award 
be  applied  to  setting  up  these  veteran's  pro- 
grams. This  new  provision,  together  with  the 
$135,000  maximum  award  limit  also  estab- 
lished by  the  amendment,  would  require  a 
VCI  school  receiving  the  $135,000  maximum 
grant  to  expend  about  $100,000  on  setting 
up  the  Office  of  Veterans  Affairs  and  carrying 
out  the  required  special  veterans  programs. 
Any  school  so  desiring,  could  also  make  Its 
non-earmarked  25  percent  of  the  award  avail- 
able for  use  by  the  veterans'  program. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  at  the 
time  this  amendment  adding  section  524 
to  the  bill  was  presented  to  the  commit- 
tee, the  Office  of  Education  had  still  not 
printed  and  sent  out  new  applications  for 
academic  year  1974-75  VCI  programs. 
Consequently,  the  particular  problem  to 
which  the  amendment  we  are  offering  to- 
day addresses  itself  was  not  brought 
home  to  schools  seeking  to  demonstrate 
their  second-year  entitlement. 

"  A  school  which  has  already  been  fund- 
ed for  this  school  year  under  the  VCI 
provision.  Is  required  by  existing  law — 
for  eligibility  In  a  succeeding  year — to 
enroll  at  least  the  same  number  of  GI 
bill  trainees  who  were  in  attendance 
when  the  school  originally  qualified  for 
VCI  funds  in  the  first  year.  As  a  result 
of  this  malntenance-of-effort  require- 
ment, however,  schools  which  increased 
their  enrollment  of  veterans  by  more 
than  10  percent  in  the  first  year  are  ac- 
tually penalized  in  the  following  year  for 
having  recruited  more  veterans.  These 
schools  must  maintain  the  higher  level 
of  veteran  enrollment.  A  number  of 
schools,  where  substantial  efforts  were 
made  to  recruit  veterans  in  the  first  year, 
would  lose  their  eligibility  for  continued 
funding — regardless  of  the  success  of 
their  program  and  even  though  they  con- 
tinue to  maintain  the  10-percent  increase 
minimum  requirement — as  a  result  of 
this  quirk  of  current  law. 

Mr.  President,  our  amendment  pro- 
poses to  correct  this  Inequitable  situation, 
and  the  unintentional  hardship  being 
Imposed  upon  many  schools  that  are 
seeking  to  qualify  for  a  second -year  en- 
titlement payment,  by  requiring  such 
schools  to  maintain  only  the  minimum 
number  of  veterans  which  would  have 
been  necessary  to  establish  their  orig- 


fact,  increases  its  enrollment  to  600  In 
school  year  1973-74,  rather  than  the  re- 
quired 550,  a  20-percent  increase  in  vet- 
eran enrollment.  Under  the  proposed 
amendment,  this  school  would  only  have 
to  have  550  GI  bill  trainees  enrolled  in 
1974-75,  rather  than  the  600  required  by 
the  maintenance-of-effort  requirement 
in  existing  law,  in  order  to  qualify  for 
its  second-year  entitlement. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  further  illustrate 
the  effect  of  this  amendment  under  the 
new  first-year  alternative  entitlement 
criterion  added  in  the  reported  bill — 
enrollment  of  a  sufficient  number  of  stu- 
dent veterans  to  make  up  10  percent  of 
a  school's  student  body.  Let  us  say,  for 
example,  another  school  has  an  under- 
graduate student  body  of  10,000  students. 
This  particular  school  did  not  Increase 
its  GI  bill  trainee  enrollment  by  10  per- 
cent, in  academic  year  1973-74,  but  the 
school  did  have  1,100  student  veterans,  or 
100  more  than  the  1,000  required  to  make 
up  10  percent  of  its  total  undergrad- 
uate student  body.  Under  the  alternative 
entitlement  criterion  added  in  the  com- 
mittee bill,  this  school  would  then  qual- 
ify for  a  first-year  VCI  payment.  Next 
year,  this  school — with  a  continuation  of 
a  10,000-person  student  body — would 
remain  eligible  for  a  VCI  entitlement  if 
it  maintains  a  veteran  student  enroll- 
ment of  at  least  1,100  imder  the  present 
maintenance-of-effort  provision;  where- 
as, under  our  amendment,  it  would  be 
entitled  to  a  second-year  VCI  payment 
if  it  had  1,000  student  veterans. 

Mr.  President,  as  with  the  rest  of  sec- 
tion 524,  this  amendment  would  be  ef- 
fective only  with  respect  to  VCI  pay- 
ments made  on  or  after  October  1,  1973, 
and  thus  would  not  affect  those  VCI  pay- 
ments already  made  last  June. 

Mr.  Piesident,  there  are  a  number  of 
other  matters  pertaining  to  the  VCI  pro- 
gram that  I  would  like  to  discuss  at  this 
time. 

NEW    VCI    REGULATIONS    FINALLY    ISSUED 

Mr.  President,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  regulations  issued  on  April  16,  1973 
(38  Fed  Reg.  No.  72,  p.  9472,  45  CFR 
pt.  189),  the  regulations  released  on 
May  3  (39  Fed.  Reg.  No.  87,  p.  15481y>, 
45  CFR  pt.  189)  despite  the  lengthy  de-'^ 
lay,  correct  a  number  of  deficiencies  in 
the  original  regulations  issued  last  year, 


inal  first-year  entitlement — either  enr  ^  ^"^  particularly  pleased  that  a  number 
rollment  of  10  percent  more  veteran  stu-\  °^  changes  I  suggested  in  my  May  24, 
dents  than  in  the  year  before,  or,  im-  y973.  letter  to  Commissioner  Ottina  re- 
der  the  new  alternative  criterion  In  the  '  garding  last  year's  regulations,  were  fi- 
reported  bill,  enrollment  of  a  siifflcient  nally  incorporated  in  the  May  3,  1974, 
number  of  student  veterans  to  make  up  regulations.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
10  percent  of  a  school's  student  body.        mous  consent  that  my  May  24  letter  of 


last  year  be  set  forth  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Washington,  D.C..  May  24,  1973. 
Dr.  John  Ottina, 

Acting  Commissioner  of  Education,  Office  of 
Education,  Washingtoor-Q.C. 
Dear  Dr.  Ottina:  I  wasxjjelighted  to  learn 
that  the  $25  mlUlon  which  were  appropri- 
ated in  P.L.  92-607  last  October  for  the  Vet- 
erans Cost  of  Instruction  (VCI)  program, 
which  I  authored  last  year  in  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972,  were  finally  released 
on  May  21.  I  am  most  disturbed,  however,  by 
matters  related  to  this  program  that  have 
just  come  to  my  attention. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  application 
procedures  for  the  program  are  being  seri- 
ously hampered  as  a  result  of  the  direct 
mailing  of  application  materials  to  the  Pres- 
idents of  colleges  and  universities,  rather 
than  the  Financial  Aids  Offices.  These  appli- 
cation materials  could  easily  be  overlooked, 
or  at  least  held  up.  in  the  President's  office. 
In  fact,  we  have  Information  that  many  po- 
tentially eligible  schools  are  still  totally  un- 
aware of  the  VCI  program.  As  I  indicated  in 
my  floor  statement  upon  Introduction  of  this 
amendment  (S.  2740  on  February  28.  1972) . 
many  colleges  and  universities  have  been 
slow  in  establishing  special  veterans'  pro- 
grams in  the  past  because  they  were  hin- 
dered by  a  lack  of  publicity  about  new  pro- 
grams. I  believe  such  problems  with  the  V(7I 
program  could  be  ameliorated  by  mailing  all 
application  materials  directly  to  the  Finan- 
cial Aids  Offices.  In  view  of  the  proximity  of 
the  June  1st  deadline  for  application,  I  urge 
you  immediately  to  direct  a  new  mailing  of 
application  materials  to  the  Financial  Aids 
Offices,  and  to  extend  the  June  1st  dead- 
line—set forth  In  Acting  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner Mulrhead's  AprU  1 7th  letter  to  col- 
lege President's — by  at  least  10  days. 

I  recognize  that  the  funds  must  be  obli- 
gated by  June  30,  and  that  processing  thfe 
applications  In  a  20-day  period  Is  a  dlfficiJlt 
task.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  the  far 'too 
widespread  lack  of  imderstanding  about  the 
program  and  the  recency  of  the  decision  to 
release  the  funds  argues  strongly  for  a  new 
application  mailing,  and  a  modest  time  delav 
and  justifies  any  administrative  Inconven- 
iences these  steps  might  cause. 

There  are  also  several  other  matters  re- 
garding the  failure  of  the  April  16,  1973 
Regulations  (38  Fed.  Reg.  No.  72.  page  9472 
45  CJ'.R.  Part  189)  to  carry  out  the  law  or 
clear  Congressional  Intent  in  three  major 
respects.  Before  discussing  these  points,  I  do 
wish  to  state  very  strongly  that  I  believe  the 
Regulations  are  generally  excellent,  and  I  am 
particularly  gratified  with  the  substance  of 
the  "Required  Services  and  Uses  of  Funds" 
set  forth  in  Subpart  B,  especially  the  0£ 
adequacy  assessment  criteria  and  reporting 
requirements.  These  seem  to  me  right  in  line 
with  the  basic  purpose  of  the  Congress  (there 
Is  one  point  of  clajflficatlon  I  suggest  under 
item  d.  below),-,_V 

I  also  wish  to  apologize  for  my  delay  in 
getting  these  comments  to  you  after  the  30- 
day  comment  period,  but  I  am  stu*  you  will 
want  to  consider  them  carefully. 

a.  Veterans  eligible  for  $150  bonus  pay- 
ment. Section  189.3(a)(2)  defines  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  veteran  students 
(subchapter  V  or  subchapter  VI  of  chapter 
34  of  title  38)  who  carry  a  $150  bonus,  as 
those  In  attendance  on  April  16.  1973  "who 
have,  while  attending  such  institution  dur- 
ing the  academic  year  in  which  such  date 
occurred,  received  educational  assistance 
under  .  .  .  "those  subchapters"  (Emphasis 
added).  The  same  language  is  set  forth  la 
your  May  7,  1973,  Administrative  Bulletin  No. 
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2.  under  "Clarification  of  Category  2  Veterans 
(Item  11.  Part  I  of  the  Application),"  whicb 
states  the  following  : 

"  "Category  2'  veterans  (I.e.,  'education- 
ally disadvantaged')  are  those  who  are  en- 
rolled on  a  half-time  or  greater  basis  and 
who  are  receiving  or  have  received  at  some 
time  during  the  current  (1972-1973)  aca- 
demic gear  educational  assistance  under  one 
of  the  following  three  G.I.  Bill  programs  au- 
thorized by  Subchapters  V  and  VI  of  title 
38.  United  States  Ckxle  .  .  ."  (Italics  added.) 
I  strongly  object  to  the  imderlined  lan- 
guage as  inconsistent  with  the  clear  language 
of  the  law. 

As  I  will  attempt  to  demonstrate,  the 
language  of  section  420(b)  (1)  (B.)  clearly  re- 
quires that  the  bonus  be  paid  on  behalf  of 
each  veteran  who  has,  at  any  time,  received 
G.I.  Bill  assistance  under  subchapter  V  or 
VT.  Subsection  (b)(1)(B)  of  section  420 
states: 

"The  amount  of  any  payment  to  which 
any  institution  is  entitled  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  Oscal  year  shall  be — 

•  •  •  •  • 

in  addition,  $150,  except  in  the  case  of  per- 
sons on  behalf  of  whom  the  institution  has 
received  a  payment  in  excess  of  $150  under 
section  419,  for  each  person  who  has  been 
the  recipient  of  educational  assistance  under 
subchapter  V  or  subchapter  VI  of  chapter 
34  of  such  title  38,  and  who  Is  in  attendance 
at  such  institution  as  an  undergraduate 
student  during  such  year."  (Italics  added.) 
This  clause  makes  no  reference  to  the 
receipt  of  such  subchapter  assistance  In  a 
particular  academic  year.  The  language  is 
written  entirely  in  the  past  tense  in  contrast 
to  the  present  tense  used  In  clause  (A)  to 
^>ell  out  the  basic  $300  per  "veteran  re- 
ceiving" chapter  31  or  34  assistance.  Further- 
more, note  the  comma  after  "title  38"  in 
clause  (B)  which  totally  separates  the  con- 
cluding language  '.  .  .  during  such  year  ' 
from  the  language  defining  which  veterans 
BhaU  be  counted.  In  short,  I  find  absolutely 
no  basis  in  the  law  for  the  Interpretation 
you  have  taken  and  the  requirement  you 
have  Imposed  In  the  regulations.  Moreover, 
as  I  shall  dlsctiss  at  the  end  of  the  letter, 
this  added  requirement  Is  Itself  in  violation 
of  section  421  (c)  (2)  (A)  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act,  as  amended  by 
section  302(a)  of  P.L.  92-318.  which  I  also 
authored. 

In  addition  to  not  comporting  with  the 
plain  language  of  the  law,  your  additional 
language  violates  the  expressed  Congression- 
al Intent.  The  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  of 
the  amendment,  adopted  by  the  Senate  on 
February  28,  as  set  fortfr  at  S  2741,  explains 
clause  (B) — which  uTas  not  changed  In  con- 
ference— by  reducing  it  Into  two  separate 
and  distinct  conditions  of  eligibility  for  the 
bontis.  It  states : 
"each  institution  shall  be  paid  $150  for 
>^  each  person  who— 

"(1)  Is  in  attendance  at  such  institutions 
as  an  undergraduate  student;  and 

"(2)  has  been  the  recipient  of  educational 
assistance  vinder  subchapter  V  or  VI  of  chap- 
ter 34  of  such  title  38." 

And  in  the  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 
Committee  on  Conference,  it  is  stated  on 
page  228  of  the  Conference  Report  (No.  92- 
798) :  "(2)  in  addition,  $150  for  each  veteran 
who  has  participated  In  one  of  the  special 
remedial  veterans  programs."  Again,  there 
is  no  indication  of  a  specified  period  of  time 
in  which  the  veteran  participation  in  such  a 
remedial  program  was  required  to  have 
occurred. 

One  of  the  principal  purposes  of  the  VCI 
Program  is  to  encourage  schools  to  recruit 
and  enroll  those  educationally  disadvantaged 
students  who  have  participated  in  PREP  or 
other  remedial  programs  under  the  GJ.  BUI 
at  any  time,  rather  than  Just  those  students 
who  were  enrolled  during  the  current  aca- 
demic year.   This  philosophy   pervades   my 


^> 


February  28  floor  statement.  The  Intention 
was  to  provide  a  two-pronged   incentive  to 
schools   with   respect   to   educationally   dis- 
advantaged veterans:  (1)  to  recruit  and  en- 
roll them  in  pre-coUege  or  PREP  programs 
under   subchapters   V   or   VI,   for   which   a 
school  would  receive  $300  per  such  veteran — 
and  I  note  with  great  pleasure  how  carefully 
your  regulations  in  the  last  two  parenthetl- 
cals  In  section  189.2(b)   follow  the  Congres- 
sional Intent  expressed,' in  the  last  two  sen- 
tences   of    the    Explariatory    Statement    (p.. 
228)   so  as  to  count  thiese  veterans  for  that 
purpose;    and    (2)    to  recruit  and  enroll   in 
college  curricula  courses  veterans  who  had 
received     such     remedial     or      preparatory 
courses  and  were  eligible  for  admission.  In 
other  words,  our  plan  was  to  try  to  make 
maximum  use  of  the  successes  of  PREP  and 
section  1691  college  preparatory  programs  by 
seeing   to   it   that   the   veterans   so   trained 
had  opportunities  to  pursue  a  higher  educa- 
tion using  the  preparation  they  had  received. 
(I  would  note  that  I  would  not  insist  on 
this  same  analysis  with  respect  to  tutorial 
assistance  student  recipients  under  section 
1692  of  title  .38,  although  the  law  ma)ces  no 
(and  probably  does  not  allow  any)  such  dis- 
tinction since  section  1692  is  included  with- 
in subchapter  V  of  chapter  34.  I  would  not 
object   to   paying    the   bonus   on    behalf   of 
such  a  tutorial  assistance  recipient  veteran 
(who  had   not  otherwise   participated   in   a 
subchapter  V  or  VI  program)  only  if  he  had 
received  such  assistance  in  the  academic  year 
in  question.  I  would  be  delighted  to  confer 
with    you    and    your    legislative    people    to 
charge  the  law  or  otherwise  clarify  It  with 
respect  to  bonus  payments  to  schools  on  be- 
half of  tutorial  a5slstan'«  recipients.) 

Thus,  I  think  the  law  and  Congressional 
intent  are  unmlstakeably  clear  that  if  a  vet- 
eran student  has,  at  any  time,  been  a  partici- 
pant in  a  subchapter  V  or  VI  preparatory 
program,  the  school  Is  to  be  eligible  for  the 
$150  bonus  under  section  420(b)(1)(B).  I 
ur^e  you  to  alter  the  regulations  Immediately 
in  this  respect. 

b.  Payment  of  the  full  $300  or  $450  entitle- 
ment per  eligible  veteran.  Section  420  is 
clearly  written  sis  an  entitlement.  See  the 
use  of  "shall  be  entitled"  In  subsections  (a) 
(1),  (a)(2),  and  (b)(1).  and  the  use  of' 
"entitled"  in  subsections  (a)(2)  (twice), 
(c)  (1),  and  (d).  Moreover,  and  I  think  this 
is  absolutely  conclusive,  section  420  contains 
no  pro  rata  reduction  provision  of  the  type 
contained  in  section  419(b)  (2)  (B)  (11)  for 
the  comparable  "Pajrments  to  Institutions  of 
Higher  Education"  program  provisions.  Thus, 

I  take  strong  exception  to  any  O.E.  implica- 
tion of  pro  rata  reductions,  such  as  is  con- 
tained in  regulation  section  189.3(b)  ("sub- 
ject to  the  availability  of  funds")  and  In 
point  2  of  Administrative  Bulletin  No.  2 
("On  the  basis  of  the  limited  appropriation 
likely  to  be  available  .  .  ."  and  "If  first  pay- 
ments are  substantially  less  ..."). 

I  think  a  law  suit  will  clearly  lie  to  com- 
pel full  payment  In  Installments  over  the 
academic  year  1973-74.  as  I  discuss  in  item 
c.  below. 

c.  Periodic  progress  payments.  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  any  reference  in  the  regula- 
tions to  the  requirement  in  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (d)  of  section  420  which 
provides : 

""Payments  under  fhls  subsection  shall  be 
made  In  not  less  than  three  installments 
during  each  academic  year  and  shall  be  based 
on  the  actual  nupiber  of  persons  on  behalf 
of  whom  such  payments  are  made  in  at- 
tendance at  the  institution  at-the  time  of 
the  payment."  n_,- 

Not  only  Is  this  language  explicit  and 
mandatory  in  nature,  but  section  421(c)  (2) 
(B)  of  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act  clearly  prohibits  the  distribution  of 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  any  ap- 
plicable program  "in  any  manner  or  by  any 
method  different  from  that  specified  in  the 
law  authorizing  the  appropriation." 


It  seems  clear  to  me  that  what  you  must 
do  to  follow  the  law  with  respect  to  this 
point  and  the  entitlement  aspect  discussed 
under  Item  b.  above.  Is  to  pro-rate  the  first 
payment  to  each  school  on  the  basis  of  en- 
titlements out  of  the  $25  million  appropria- 
tion now  available  and  submit  to  Congress  a 
request  either  for  a  Supplemental  FY  1973 
or  for  an  FY  1974  appropriation  necessary 
to  make  the  remaining  two  (or  more)  prog- 
ress payments,  as  required  by  section  420 
(d),  during  academic  1973-74.  In  any  event, 
I  will  seek  such  appropriations  and  ask  that 
you  Immediately  provide  me  with  the  in- 
formation necessary  once  the  first  payments 
have  gone  forth. 

d.  Clarifying  language  with  respect  to  the 
$150  bonus  and  the  use  of  Federal  work/ 
study  funds  to  carry  out  outreach  activities. 
I  suggest  two  minor  clarifications  in  the 
regulations.  First,  In  pectlon  189.3(b)(2), 
strike  out  "For"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"In  addition  to  the  payment,  under  para- 
graph (a)(1)  of  this  section,  for".  I  trust 
there  is  no  thought  that  the  $150  Is  anything 
other  than  a  bonus  or  add-on  payment  and 
not  the  full  payment  on  behalf  of  qualifying 
educationally  disadvantaged  students.  The 
law  and  all  the  legislative  history  is  totally 
expllctt  on  this,  yet  the  regulations  do  not 
make  this  explicit. 

Second,,  In  section  189.13(b),  Insert  after 
"programs"  at  the  end  of  that  clause  the  fol- 
lowing: '"(particular  attention  is  directed  to 
the  new  veteran-student  services  program 
established  in  the  G.I.  Bill  by  Public  Law 
92-540  in  section  1685  of  title  38:  consult 
your  VA  Regional  Office  for  detaUs)".  I  think 
it  is  very  Important  that  schools  be  made 
aware  of  the  existence  of  this  new  VA  work/ 
study  entitlement  program  tor  which  $4  mU- 
'llon  will  be  avaUable  in  FY  1974  ($500,000  has 
been  allocated  from  the  FY  1973  VA  read- 
justment benefits  account) ,  and  I  have  urged 
the  VA  to  target  this  money  more  exten- 
sively on  G.I.  Bill  trainees  carrying  out  out- 
reach activities  at  schools  and  VA  regional 
offices  in  organized  programs. 

FinaUy,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  section 
421(cj(2)(A)  and  (B)  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act,  as  added  by  section 
302(a)  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972  (Pi.  92-318),  which  I  authored,  pro- 
vide: 

"(2)  (A)  No  requirement  or  condition  Im- 
posed by  a  law  authorized  appropriations  for 
carrying  out  any  applicable  program,  or  con- 
trolling the  administration  thereof,  shall  be 
waived  or  modified,  unless  such  a  waiver  or 
modification  is  expressly  authorized  by  such 
law  or  by  a  provision  of  this  title  or  by  a  law 
expressly  limiting  the  applicabUlty  of  thU 
paragraph. 

"(B)  There  shall  be  no  limitation  on  the 
use  of  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  any 
applicable  program  other  than  limitations 
imposed  by  the  law  authorizing  the  appro- 
priation or  a  law  controlling  the  adminlstra- 
tlon  of  such  pro-am;  nor  shall  any  funds 
appropriated  to  ca^ry  out  an  applicable  pro- 
gram be  allotted,  iipportioned,  allocated,  or 
otherwise  cUstrlbutjed  In  any  manner  or  by 
any  method  difTerent  from  that  specified  in 
the  law  authorizing  the  appropriation." 

As  I  have  indicated  In  part  above,  these 
provisions  require  that  no  requirements  or 
condition  Imposed  by  law  may  be  waived  or 
modified,  no  limitation  may  be  Imposed  on 
the  use  of  funds  appropriated,  and  no  dis- 
tribution of  funds  may  be  made  in  a  manner 
or  method  dllTerent  from  that  specified  In  the 
authorizing  law,  except  as  expressly  author- 
ized by  law.  This  provision  was  written  to 
deal  specifically  with  numerous  prior  sit- 
uations In  which  the  Congress  found  that 
the  provisions  of  laws  It  enacted  were  either 
not  being  carried  out  or  were  being  nulli- 
fied by  additional  administrative  require- 
ments not  expressly  authorized  by  law.  Al- 
though I  do  not  believe  that  the  situations 
I  have  covered  above  in  items  a.,  b.,  and  c. 
would  turn  out  any  differently  without  >|iese 
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section  421(c)  provisions — ^because  I  think 
the  command  of  the  law  In  section  420  Is  very 
clear  on  these  points — ,  these  provisions  of 
section  421(c)  do,  to  say  the  least,  strongly 
bolster  my  contentions.  ' 

I  would  appreciate  your  immediate  at- 
tention to  the  points  I  have  covered  In  this 
letter  and  look  forward  to  your  reply  and 
to  appropriate  corrective  actions  vis-a-vis  the 
VCI  regulations. 
Sincerely, 

AuvN  Cranston. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  speci- 
fically, I  am  delighted  to  note  that  sec- 
tion 189.3  (a)(2),  referring  to  the  cal- 
culation of  cost-of-instruction  payments, 
states — 

The  number  of  undergraduate  veteran  stu- 
dents in  attendance  on  the  applicable  dates 
specified  in  paragraph (b)  of  this  section  who 
have  ever  received  educational  assistance  un- 
der subchapter  V,  or  subchapter  VI  of  chap- 
ter 34  of  title  38,  United  States  Code.  .  .  . 

Previously,  Mr.  President,  the  OfHce  of 
Education  had  taken  the  position  that 
any  such  assistance  had  to  have  been  re- 
ceived in  the  previous  academic  year.  I 
strongly  objected  to  this  interpretation 
as  clearly  not  comporting  uith  the  plain 
language  of  the  law.  as  well  as  violating 
expressed  congressional  intent.  In  his 
Jime  18.  1973.  response  to  my  May  24. 
1973.  letter.  Commissioner  Ottina  dififered 
from  my  interpretation.  Although  I 
would  have  hoped  the  Commissioner 
could  have  seen  the  light  in  less  than  1 
year.  I  am  grateful  the  issue  is  now  re- 
solved. 

Mr.  President,  the  Office  of  Education 
has  also  belatedly  decided  to  comply 
with  the  periodic-progress-payment  re- 
quirement of  the  law  which  Office  of  Edu- 
cation had  previously  chosen  to  ignore. 
Section  420(d)  requires  that  payments 
iihall  be  made  in  not  less  than  three  In- 
stallments during  each'  academic  year 
and  shall  be  based  in  the  actual  number 
of  persons  on  behalf  of  whom  such  pay- 
ments are  made  in  attendance  at  the  in- 
stitution at  the  time  of  the  payment. 
Whereas  last  year's  regulations  evaded 
this  statutory  requirement,  section  18S.3 
(c)  of  the  new  regulations  does  can'y  out 
this  requirement  of  law. 

I  regret,  however,  that  the  Office  of 
Education  continues  to  fail  to  comply 
with  a  number  of  other  specific  man- 
dates of  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  continue  to  be  most 
concerned  about  the  Office  of  Education's 
inclusion  In  the  new  regulations  of  lan- 
guage Implying  pro  rata  reductions  of  en- 
titlement, as  is  contained  once  again  in 
regulation  section  189.3(b),  "Subject  to 
the  Availability  of  Funds."  Section  420 
of  Public  Law  92-318  Is  clearly  written 
as  an  entitlement,  as  Is  substantiated  by 
the  use  of  "shall  be  entitled"  in  subsec- 
tions (a)(1),  (a)  (2),  and  (b)  (1),  and  the 
use  of  "entitled"  in  subsections  (a)  (2)  — 
twice — (c)(1),  and  (d).  Moreover,  and  I 
think  this  is  absolutely  conclusive,  sec- 
tion 420  contains  no  pro  rata  reduction 
provision  of  the  type  contained  in  sec- 
tion 419(b)  (2)  (B)  (ii)  for  the  compara- 
ble payments  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  program  provisions. 

I  also  remain  concerned  with  the  Office 
of  Education's  failure  to  include  clarify- 
ing language  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
Federal  work-study  funds  to  carry  out 


outreach  activities.  Last  year,  I  Stiggested 
that  section  189.13(b)  would  be  substan- 
tially improved  if  the  following  language 
was  included  after  "programs":  "Par- 
ticular attention  is  directed  to  the  new 
veteran-student  services  program  estab- 
lished in  the  GI  bill  by  Public  Law  92- 
540  in  section  1685  of  title  38;  consult 
your  VA  regional  office  for  details." 
Once  again  I  would  stress  the  importance 
of  schools  being  made  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  VA  v.'ork-study  entitlement 
IH-Qgram.  This  is  particularly  so,  since 
the  VA  issued  special  in.stnictions  con- 
cerning the  use  of  VA  work-study  slots  in 
VCI  offices,  in  order  to  clear  up  earlier 
confusion  I  had  called  to  the  VA's  atten- 
tion about  the  availability  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  finally,  I  am  unclear 
about  the  reason  for  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion's decision  to  require  VCI  offices  to  be 
staffed  by  at  least  one  person  who  is  em- 
ployed by  an  institution  on  a  full-time 
basis  and  whose  sole  institutional  re- 
sponsibility is  that  of  coordinating  the 
activities  of  the  office — section  189.11(a) 
(1).  Although  the  law  in.  section  420(c) 
(1)  (B)  (i)  requires  a  "full-time  office  of 
veterans'  affairs,"  there  is  no  language 
specifying  the  requirement  as  shown  in 
the  amended  regulations.  And  while  I 
appreciate  what  I  assume  to  be  the  Of- 
fice of  Education's  concern  for  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  program,  I  believe  such  a 
requirement  may  be  unnecessarily  re- 
strictive, especially  for  smaller  schools 
receiving  limited  funding.  I  believe  that 
having  two  part-time  people  sharing  the 
full-time  staffing  of  the  office,  along  with 
work-study  outreach  veteran  students, 
especially  under  section  1685  of  title  38, 
f or-£xample,  is  a  perfectly  viable  alterna- 
tive for  a  small  school  unable  to 
afford  the  salary  of  one  full-time 
coordinator. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  transmitting  the 
concerns  I  have  spelled  out  above  to  the 
Office  of  Education,  and  I  look  forward 
to  receiving  fiuther  clarification,  and 
hopefully  achieving  a  resolution  of  the 
issues  I  have  raised  in  the  very  near 
future. 

HEW'S   KETTJSAL   TO    SPEND    MONEY    FOB    VCI 
FROGXAM 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  other  aspect 
of  the  VCI  program  which  continues  to 
be  most  troublesome.  That  is  the  Com- 
missioner's refusal  to  pay  to  eligible  in- 
stitutions their  remaining  two  install- 
ments on  their  VCI  entitlements  for  this 
school  year  1973-74,  using  the  $25  mil- 
lion appropriated  .  'ready  in  this  fiscal 
year  for  the  VCI  program. 

The  Appropriations  Committee,  In  Its 
May  3,  1974,  report  on  the  Second  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  Act,  fiscal  year 
1974.  H.R.  14013,  stated— 

That  It  "strongly  disapproves  of  HEWs  re- 
fusal t^  spend"  this  money  appropriated  for 
school  year  1973-14  VCI  payments,  and  "ex- 
pects [the]  .  .  .  funds  will  be  obligated  with- 
out further  delay. 

The  Labor,  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  related  agencies  fiscal  year 
1974  Appropriations  Act,  Public  Law  93- 
192,  enacted  on  December  18,  1973,  ap- 
propriated $25  million  for  the  VS^^ro- 
gram.  Under  that  act's  anti-impound- 
ment language — that  not  more  than  5 


percent  of  the  amount  specified  in  any 
appropriation  provision  contained  in  the 
act  or  any  activity,  program,  or  project 
within  such  appropriation  may  be  with- 
held from  obligation  and  expenditure  for 
the  fiscal  yer.r  ending  June  30,  1974 — a 
minimum  of  S23.7  million  n-ust  be  obli- 
gated for  the  VCI  program  during  this 
fiscal  year. 

Using  the  Offi'^e  of  Education's  theoi-y 
that  the  fiscal  year  1973  funds,  which 
were  finally  made  available  in  June  1973. 
were  for  use  in  academic  year  1973-74, 
the  law  in  section  420(d)  clearly  re- 
quires two  additional  installment  pay- 
ments in  this  academic  year.  Thus,  liie 
Appropriations  Committee  has  directed 
that  the  $23.7  mil  ion  appropriated  and 
required  to  be  obligated  in  this  fiscal  year* 
be  "obligated  without  further  delay"  in 
order  to  make  the  required  two  remain- 
ing installment  payments  for  this  aca- 
demic year. 

POTENTIAL  FOR  STRONGER.  MORE  CREAITV*: 
VCI  PROGRAMS  AS  A  RFSULT  OF  VA'S  NE4W 
PLANS  TO  CLEAN  VP  THK  LATE  CHECK 
PROBLEM 

Mr.  President,  VCI  programs  achieved 
a  high  level  of  success  this  first  year  of 
operation  de-spite  the  fact  that  in  many 
cases  VCI  coordinators  were  imable  to 
plan  and  develop  special  programs  be- 
cause their  time  was — to  a  great  ex- 
tent— consumed  witli  the  task  of  assist- 
ing veterans  with  VA-related  problems, 
especially  late  arrival  of  GI  Bill  checks. 
VCI  coordinators  were,  in  many  cases, 
simply  acting  as  a  liaison  between  the 
veteran  and  the  VA  in  the  veteran's 
frustrating  battle  to  receive  VA  educa- 
tional benefits. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  re- 
cently briefed  congressional  staff  on  its 
plans  to  implement  a  program  to  im- 
prove ser\ice  relationships  with  veter- 
ans, their  dependents,  and  veterans' 
service  organizations.  This  program, 
which  the  VA  says  would  be  directed  to 
the  Vietnam  era  veteran  and  his  or  her 
education,  would  involve  placing  VA 
counselors  on  college  and  university 
campuses  to  identify  and  resolve  VA 
educational  assistance  allowance  prob- 
lems. 

In  my  home  State  of  California,  Mr. 
President,  where  there  are  approxi- 
mately 350,000  Vietnam  era  veterans, 
and  more  than  166,000  are  currently 
going  to  school  under  the  GI  bill,  the  VA 
plans  to  have  268  full  and  part-time  of 
these  new  special  representatives  on  the 
job  by  August  1. 

Mr.  President,  considering  the  VA's 
past  record  of  reluctance  or  inability  to 
implement  the  GI  bill  educational  as- 
sistance program  in  an  imaginative  and 
timely  fashion,  particularly  in  California, 
I  am  encouraged — although  most  cau- 
tiously encouraged — by  this  recent  initia- 
tive to  help  Vietnam  era  veterans.  ^Al- 
though it  comes  far  too  late,  I  hope  it  is 
not  far  too  little.  For  too  long,  too  many 
veterans  have  been  forced  to  suffer  un- 
necessary hardships  because  of  checks 
being  delayed,  misdirected,  or  never  sent 
out  in  the  first  place. 

For  the  sake  of  the  veterans  going  to 
school  on  the  GI  bill,  I  hope  this  program 
works.  And,  for  the  sake  of  the  VCI  co- 
ordinators, who  have  been  shackled  by 
routine  VA  paperwork,  I  hope  the  VA  can 
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succeed  and  relieve  them  of  those  re- 
sponsibilities. 

I  intend  to  monitor  closely  the  results 
of  this  program  by  surveying  the  222 
colleges  where  veterans  are  enrolled  in 
California. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  have  a  number  of 
specific  concerns  regarding  the  VA's 
general  plans  for  the  Vet  Rep  program, 
which  I  would  like  to  comment  upon  at 
this  time. 

Although  I  am  aware  of  the  VA's  stated 
intention  to  have  Vet  Reps  work  in  close 
cooperation  with  eixsting  VCI  programs, 
I.  nevertheless,  have  heard  numerous  re- 
ports, from  VCI  coordinators  in  Califor- 
nia and  elsewhere,  expressing  grave  res- 
ervations and  fears  that  their  programs 
are  about  to  be  taken  over  by  the  VA. 

Mr.  President,  the  VA  representative, 
who  briefed  congressional  staff  on  May  3 
regarding  the  new  program,  stated  spe- 
cifically his  understanding  that  the  two 
programs  would  be  complementary,  and 
that  there  clearly  would  remain  a  signif- 
icant need  for  VCI  programs  working  in 
coordination  with  veterans  representa- 
tives. I  urge  the  VA  to  make  their  in- 
tentions especially  clear  to  VCI  coordi- 
nators and  other  campus  veterans  repre- 
sentatives. It  is  my  hope  that  VCI  coordi- 
nators and  Vet  Reps  will  be  able  to  de- 
velop mutually  supportive  efforts  and 
programs  in  order  to  provide  student  vet- 
erans with  the  best  avsdlable  services. 

In  order  to  achieve  this  end,  *  would 
like  to  suggest  that  it  might  be  extremely 
important  to  the  future  success  of  the 
Vet  Rep  program  for  the  VA  to  meet  with 
VCI  and  other  campus  representatives 
regarding  existing  plans  for  implement- 
ing this  program.  I  suspect  that  simple 
lack  of  information,  and  a  justiJBable 
concern  about  having  no  opportunity  for 
input  into  a  program  which  will  have  a 
direct  effect  on  existing  VCI  programs 
is  contributing  greatly  to  the  fears  and 
hostility  among  VCI  coordinators  to  the 
VA's  plans. 

Specifically.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  concern  about  the  logistics 
of  where  Vet  Reps  will  be  housed  on  the 
school  campus,  who  they  will  report  to, 
whether  or  not  they  will  be  permitted 
access  to  student  files,  and  what  their 
responsibilities  will  be  beyond  coordinat- 
ing the  VA's  educational  benefits  pro- 
gram. VA  regional  directors,  themselves, 
apparently  are  unclear  about  many 
aspects  of  the  program,  and  do  not  even 
know  whether  or  not  they  will  have  any 
discretion  as  to  the  use  of  Vet  Reps  in 
their  regions. 

It  is  also  my  understanding  that  the 
VA  plans  to  hire  primarily  Vietnam  era 
veterans  to  fill  these  Vet  Rep  positions. 
Two  particular  problems  have  been 
brought  to  my  attention  with  regard  to 
what  would  appear  to  be  a  commendable 
hiring  plan.  In  the  first  place,  many  vet- 
erans are  concerned  that  young  Viet- 
nam era  veterans,  having  no  advanced 
degree  or  special  training,  will  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  these  p)ositions. 
Rumors  that  Vet  Reps  will  fill  only  GS-9 
positions,  and  the  knowledge  that  a  vet- 
erar.  without  an  advanced  degree  cannot 
htdd  a  position  above  a  G6-7,  are  clearly 
contributing  to  early  disillusionment 
with  the  VA's  intentions. 
Further  difficulties  are  being  encoun- 


tered by  veterans  wishing  to  take  the 
civil  service  examination,  a  requirement 
for  Federal  employment.  In  California, 
for  example,  the  next  civil  service  exam 
is  scheduled  for  May  25.  Training  for 
Veterans  representatives,  however,  is  al- 
ready scheduled  to  begin  at  UCLA  on 
July  9.  It  is  unlikely  that  results  of  the 
exam  will  be  available  by  that  time, 
thereby  excluding  many  more  Vietnam 
era  veterans  from  qualifying  for  these 
positions. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  careful  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  these  prob- 
lems and  concerns  as  the  VA  begins  to 
develop  and  implement  the  Vet  Rep  pro- 
gram. I  beUeve  the  VA  will  avert  many 
future  problems  by  listening  to  the  ideas 
and  suggestions  made  by  those  persons 
who  have  been  operating  the  campus  vet- 
erans programs  this  past  year — the  VCI 
coordinators. 

I  believe  this  amendment  has  been 
cleared  with  the  minority  side  and  with 
the  distinguished  floor  manager  of  the 
bill,  and  I  hope  they  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  think  this 
amendment  helps  correct  an  injustice  or 
an  inequity  to  veterans.  It  is  a  good 
amendment,  one  that  I  personally  have 
no  objection  to  and  would  recommend 
that  we  accept,  depending  on  the  views 
of  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  like  the  last  one,  is  opposed 
by  the  administration.  I  would  like  to 
read  to  the  Senate  the  reasons  for  that 
opposition : 

The  Administration  opposes  this  amend- 
ment. It  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  Administra- 
tion's basic  postsecondary  education  policy 
of  shifting  financial  support  from  institu- 
tional aid  to  direct  student  assistance,  thus 
allowing  the  student  flexibility  and  choice  as 
to  the  institution  he  attends. 

In  addition,  the  effect  of  the  amendment 
would  be  to  remove  the  requirement  that  In- 
stitutions increase  the  number  of  veterans  in 
attendance  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  veter- 
ans' co6t-of-lnstructlon  payments. 

For  myself,  and  speaking  solely  for 
myself,  I  do  not  oppose  the  amendment. 
I  give  this  notice  of  the  administration's 
opposition  so  that  any  Senator  may,  if 
he  chooses,  oppose  it. 

I  believe  in  this  particular  case,  deal- 
ing with  institutions  which  represent 
parts  of  the  VCI  program,  so-called,  that 
the  amendment  does  straighten  out  an 
inequity  based  upon  practical  experience 
with  the  operation  of  the  law  as  it  exists 
today. 

Therefore  I  would  hope,  speaking  as 
one  Senator,  that  the  Senate  might  ac- 
cept this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  on  the  amendment  yielded  back? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
cur wholly  in  the  analysis  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  and  I  do  not  concur  In 
the  analysis  of  the  administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senator  from  California. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1337. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  modification  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mod- 
ification will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  388,  line  9.  at  the  end  of  title 
VIII  of  the  bill,  Insert  the  following  new 
section:  "Notwithstanding  any  other  law  or 
provision  of  law,  no  court  or  officer  of  the 
United  .States  shall  enter,  as  a  remedy  for 
a  denial  of  equal  educational  opportunity  or 
a  denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  any 
order  for  enforcement  of  a  plan  of  desegre- 
gation or  modification  of  a  court-approved 
plan,  until  such  time  as  the  local  educational 
agency  to  be  affected  by  such  order  has 
been  provided  notice  of  the  details  of  the 
violation  and  given  a  reasonable  time,  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  to  develop  and 
Implement  a  voluntary  remedial  plan.  Such 
time  shall  permit  the  local  educational  agen- 
cy sufficient  opportunity  for  community  par- 
ticipation in  the  development  of  a  remedial 
plan. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment,  as  modified,  is  to 
assure  that  local  educational  agencies 
whose  school  arrangements  are  found 
to  violate  equal  opportunity,  or  equal 
protection  provisions  of  the  law,  are 
given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  formu- 
late and  implement  a  corrective  plan  be- 
fore an  administrative  or  Judicial  plan 
is  forced  upon  them  by  an  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  amendment 
is  based  upon  the  premise  that  a  local 
community,  which  is  id  violation  of  the 
law,  can  best  develop  an  alternative  plan 
which  not  only  brings  the  district  Into 
compliance  with  the  law,  but  also  takes 
into  consideration  the  transportation, 
safety,  and  educational  needs  of  the  stu- 
dents and  their  families. 

However,  in  order  for  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  to  accomplish  this  dIfBcult 
task,  it  must  be  given  sufBcIent  time  to 
plan  and  implement  a  program  tailored 
to  the  specific  needs  and  circimistances 
of  the  local  community.  Unfortimately, 
adequate  time  is  not  always  granted. 

I  make  specific  reference  to  Topeka, 
Kans.,  where  the  school  officials  were 
given  less  than  2  months  to  develop  a 
plan  which  would  comply  with  HEW  di- 
rectives. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  worked 
out  to  be  only  about  48  days,  and  that 
hastily-devised  plan  has  now  been  found 
to  be  unacceptable. 

The  school  board  made  a  sincere  effort 
to  comply  with  the  Federal  guidelines, 
and  did  come  up  with  a  plan.  However, 
in  so  doing,  they  did  not  have  time  to 
consider  the  transportation  problems  the 
plan  would  create  for  parents ;  the  safety 
hazards  it  would  create  for  children;  the 
classroom  problems  it  would  create  for 
teachers;  or  the  general  impact  It  would 
have  on  the  availability  of  learning  op- 
portunities for  the  student.  The  plan, 
assured  merely  that  a  racial  balance 
would  be  established  In  Topeka  schools, 
and  nothing  more.  But  Topeka  residents, 
regardless  of  their  ethnic  background, 
are  concerned  with  education,  as  well  as 
social  integration,  and  they  overwhelm- 
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ingly  disapproved  the  redistricting  plan. 
Now  HEW  threatens  administrative  ac- 
tion or,  in  the  alternative,  possible  Jus- 
tice Department  suit  to  force  upon  all 
Tcpekans  a  school  plan  which  Is  against 
their  wishes  and  the  students  and  com- 
munity's best  Interests. 

I  feel  that  this  represents  unneces- 
sai-y  and  imtimely  use  of  Federal  force, 
and  am  therefore  offering  this  amend- 
ment to  insure  that,  In  cases  such  as 
these,  the  Federal  Government  will  allow 
adequate  time  for  a  local  community  to 
develop  a  solution  which  will  take  into 
consideration  the  needs  of  everyone. 

I  believe  In  community  schools,  just  as 
I  believe  in  integrated  schools.  And  I  feel 
I  can  safely  say  that  the  vast  majority 
of  Topekans  are  in  favor  of,  and  will 
work  for,  a  balanced  school  system  in 
their  commtmity.  But  a  balancing  of 
student  ratios  is  only  the  first  step  in 
removing  racial  isolationism  from  our 
schools.  A  truly  integrated  school  system 
Is  dependent  upon  the  proper  attitude  of 
the  people  within  that  system  and  the 
appropriate  action  and  reaction  by  Its 
principal,  student,  and  parent  compo- 
nents. A  truly  integrated  school  system 
is  one  which  fosters  an  environment 
permitting  the  education  process  to  take 
place,  and  this  requires  community  In- 
volvement with  the  schools. 

To  insure  that  any  new  Topeka  school 
plan  will  have  the  necessary  community 
Involvement,  the  school  board  must  go 
for  suggestions  to  those  affected  by  the 
plan.  They  must  view  all  aspects  of  the 
education  process — including  parent- 
teacher  relationships,  transportation 
problems,  and  everyday  social  and  en- 
vironmental aspects  of  the  students. 
From  this  information  they  can  develop 
a  school  plan  which  will  meet  Federal 
guidelines,  but  which  will  also  serve  the 
community's  Interest  in  their  children 
and  their  children's  education. 

To  develop  such  a  plan,  time  is  re- 
quired. That  time  in  this  case,  however, 
has  not  been  made  available.  On  Janu- 
ary 14.  1974,  HEW  notified  the  school 
district  that  they  were  not  in  compliance. 
The  district  requested  more  information 
fiom  HEW  on  their  findings,  and  re- 
ceived on  March  12.  1974,  a  letter  out- 
lining In  greater  detail  the  reasons  for 
the  finding  of  noncompliance. 

At  that  time  the  school  district  was 
given  until  May  1 — which  was  less  than 
60  days — to  develop  a  remedial  plan. 
Such  a  plan  was  promulgated,  but  ob- 
viously It  was  not  one  which  would  take 
into  consideration  all  the  aspects  of  the 
education  process.  The  plan  was  over- 
whelmhigly  disapproved,  and  the  board, 
in  a  resolution  which  was  adopted  on 
May  7.  and  which  I  ask  to  be  included 
m  the  Record  at  this  time,  voted  for 
more  time  to  "solicit  the  suptx>rt,  con- 
cern, and  advice  of  all  Topekans — to  join 
together  to  Improve  and  expand  the 
equal  educational  opportunity  of  all  stu- 
dents in  the  school  district."  This 
amendment  seeks  to  guarantee  Uiat  they 
have  that  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Recobd, 
t.s  follows : 
RBSOLtmoN  Adopted   By   the   Board  of 

Education  U.S.D.  No.  601 
The  Board  of  Education  of  United  School 


District  No.  501  met  in  Regular  Session  on 
Tuesday.  May  7,  1974  at  7:30  p.m.  at  Qulnton 
Heights  Elementary  School  with  the  foUow- 
iug  present: 

Board  Members:  Mr.  Harry  W.  Craig.  Jr.. 
Vice-President;  Mr.  T.  C.  Anderson.  Mr.  Fred 
W.  Rausch.  Jr.,  Mr.  Robert  R.  Schendel.  Mr. 
Wayne  T.  Stratton.  Dr.  Gordon  A.  Summers. 

Officers  of  the  Board:  Mr.  W.  V/.  Warner, 
Clerk;  Mr.  John  H.  Kelly,  Treasurer. 

Whereas,  the  Dep?jtment  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  did.  on  the  14th  day  of 
January,  1074,  advise  this  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  U.S.D.  No.  SOI,  that  the  system  was 
net  in  compliance  with  the  Civil  Rl^jhts  Act 
of  1964,  in  that  certain  grade  schools  had  a 
disproportionate  number  of  minority  chil- 
dren and  certain  junior  high  schools  at- 
tended by  minority  children  were  inadequate 
in  facilities  In  comparison  with  those  at- 
tended by  white  children,  and 

Whereas,  UJSJ3.  No.  501  has.  since  1954, 
been  operated  upon  a  neighborhood  school 
concept,  the  method  of  education  favored  by 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  all  residents 
of  the  City  of  Topeka.  and 

Whereas,  the  Board  of  Education,  while 
denying  that  the  Topeka  Public  Schools  have 
not  Ijeen  in  compliance  with  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  agreed  that  It  would  work  to- 
wards a  plan  attempting  to  achieve  a  more 
perfect  unitary  school  system,  and 

Whereas,  the  staff  of  the  School  District 
in  response  to  the  Board's  request,  has  pre- 
pared and  submitted  to  the  Board  at  its 
meeting  of  April  30.  1974,  a  tentative  plan 
which  envisions  the  changing  of  the  attend- 
ance areas  of  22  schools  and  closing  7 
schools,  and 

Whereas,  since  receipt  of  the  tentative 
plan  on  AprU  30,  1974,  the  Board  has  con- 
sidered the  effect  the  plan  will  have  upon 
the  quality  of  education  In  the  District  and 
the  Board  believes  and  so  finds  that  there 
is  no  way  to  meet  the  guidelines  expressed 
by  officials  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  as  minimally  neces- 
sary, without  there  being  a  concomitant  In- 
convenience and  hardship  upon  thousands 
of  Topeka  children  and  their  families  with 
the  result  that  the  quality  of  education  is 
lowered. 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Board 
of  Education,  U.S.D.  No.  501: 

1.  That  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  be  advised  that  the  Board 
has  found  that  the  adoption  of  a  possible 
plan  as  submitted  to  the  Board  on  April  30. 
1974,  would  not  be  in  the  best  Interest  of 
the  students  of  the  School  District  for  the 
reasons  heretofore  stated. 

2.  That  the  District  determine  If  Inequality 
of  educational  opportunities  exist,  and  if 
so,  take  the  remedial  steps  necessary  to 
rectify  the  same,  retaining  the  nelght>orhood 
school  concept  wherever  possible. 

3.  That  the  Board  solicit  the  support,  con- 
cern and  advice  of  all  Topekans  to  join  to- 
gether to  Improve  and  expand  the  equal 
educational  opportunity  of  all  students  In 
the  School  District. 

Mr.  DOLE.  A  recent  WIBW-TV  poU 
taken  In  Topeka  relates  some  important 
points  regarding  the  school  integration 
Question  in  Topeka.  and  I  ask  that  a  copy 
of  that  poll  also  be  included  In  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  material 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  foIloTvs: 

WIBW  Port 
Date:  May  6.  1974. 
Subject:   School  redlstrlctlns. 
Survey  area:  Metro  Topeka. 
No.  of  Interviews:   200. 

WIBW  News  conmilssioned  the  Central  Re- 
aearch  Corporation  to  conduct  a  special  tele- 
phone poU  concerning  the  propxised  school 
redistricting  plan.  Two  hundred  Interrlews 
were  completed  with  parents  of  children  at- 


tending USD.  501  schools  (Topeka  Public 
Schools).  Here  are  the  questions  and  results 
as  broadcast  on  WIBW  newscasts  on  May  6: 


Percent 


1.  Do  you  presently  have  children  »ttending  a  To- 

peka district  bO;  school?  (Interview;  were  con- 
ducted only  Kjtil  individuals  responding  to 
this  question). 

(a)  Yes- 130 

2.  Tinm  Mhal  ycu  know,  ia  you  teel  that  Topeki 

presently  h?s  a  !»fieus  rtiscriminjtion  proDlem 

in  the  public  educational  system? 

<^)Yfs •29^12) 

('■)No 63  <9) 

(c)  No  opinion  8  9) 

3  Wojid  you  personally  object  to  Iwsing  school 

cil.ldren  to  n.oie  distant  city  schools  in  order 

to  folve  problems  ot  racial  ImbMance? 

<a)Yes 75  S9) 

(b)No 23(3l> 

(c)  No  opinion 2 

(.  Do  you  teel  it  is  important  to  have  nearby  neich- 

coihood  piimary  schools  in  M  areas  ol  the 

City? 

<s)Yes S3  *■■) 

(ti)No 6  16) 

(c)  No  opinion 1(4) 

E.  Do  you  (eel  that  the  community  (through  teachers 
or  pare'it  groups)  strauld  patticipaie  with  the 
soDOol  board  in  tt^e  tormulaiion  ot  any  plans  to 
tc.vork  school  attendance  boundaries  and, or 
cicse  older  Khool  buildings? 

a)  Ves 87^91) 

(b)  No 10  (.7) 

(r)  No  opinion 3  (2) 

6.  V.  oi'Ict  your  own  children  attend  a  difterent  schoot 

neti  yeai  if  the  leUistticting  plan  pioposed 
Ttes^'ay  is  implemented? 
(»)  Yes ; 23 

(b)  .0 70 

(c)  No  opinion 7 

7.  fiom  what  you  know  of  it  ...  do  you  generally 

approve  or  disapprove  ol  the  redistiictini  plan 
proposed  Tuesday  by  the  school  board? 

(a)  Approve 19  (7) 

_  (b)  Disapprove 66(89) 

(c>  No  opinion. 15  (4) 

'The  percentages  given  in  parentheses  leAect  the  opinions  o< 
the  45  individuals  whose  chiloren  would  attend  a  difterent 
school  under  the  proposed  plan  Alttiough  a  base  of  45  is  veiy 
small,  we  thought  the  comparison  between  opinions  of  those 

v.hose  childieii  wou'J  in  affected  and  Vr.e  toUl  in:e.-<ijAe«$ 
interesting. 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  one  can  see  from  the 
poll,  tiiere  are  some  basic  points  of  strong 
Egieement  within  the  Topeka  commu- 
nity. First  of  all,  there  is  93  percent  sup- 
port for  the  premise  that  it  is  important 
to  have  neighborhood  primary  schools  in 
all  areas  of  the  city.  The  ironic  fact 
about  the  HEW-directed  plan,  rejected 
by  tlie  commimity.  was  that  while  it  met 
student  ratio  guidelines  on  a  strictly 
mathematical  basis,  it  placed  the  great- 
est hardship  on  minority  students  and 
families  in  terms  of  proximity  to  the 
school  they  would  be  attending.  It  was 
minority  students,  and  their  parents, 
whose  schools  would  be  closed  down  im- 
der  the  plan,  and  who  would  be  required 
to  accept  a  situation  in  which  distance 
would  make  after  school  activities  for 
the  students,  and  after  school  confer- 
ences between  parents  and  teachers, 
much  less  convenient.  This  illustrates 
clearly  that  more  than  ju-^t  a  raci  il  bal- 
ance muit  b'-  sought  if  we  are  to  if:ipro\  e 
the  educational  opportunities  for  all  the 
sch(X)lchildren  in  Topeka— and  other 
cities  in  similar  predicaments.  For  si>!ix« 
of  Uie  strongest  opposition  to  the  HLW 
plan  came  from  the  predoniiaa:itly  p.;  - 
ncrity-populated  sectors  of  East  Topolia. 

Second,  the  poll  illustrates  57  percent 
suai*©rt  for  the  premise  that  the  com- 
nwinity — through  teachers  and  parent 
groups — should  participate  with  the 
school  board  in  the  formulation  of  any 
plan  to  rework  school  attendance  bour<d- 
Rries  and  or  rloso  older  school  builrtint^s. 
This,  I  feel,  is  the  key  to  the  develop- 
ment of  any  acceptable  program,  and  I 
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am  hopeful  my  amendment  will  be 
passed  so  that  the  community  has  this 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  devel- 
opment of  any  new  plan  which  is  to  be 
adopted. 

Third,  the  poll  indicates  strong  dissat- 
isfaction with  the  tentative  plan  which 
vvas  submitted  by  the  school  board.  This 
iUustrates  that  the  community  expects, 
ard  I  feel  deserves,  a  plan  which  takes 
into  consideration  factors  other  than 
mere  student  members  and  student 
ratios. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  point  out  the 
strong  opposition  reflected  in  the  poll  to 
a  plan  which  would  involve  the  busing 
of  schoolchildren  to  more  distant  city 
schools  in  order  to  solve  problems  of 
racial  imbalance.  This  statistic  reflects 
the  general  attitude  of  Topekans  and 
Kansans  in  general:  that  the  real  issue 
in  quality  education  for  all  students  is 
an  integrated  program,  and  not  the  es- 
tablishment of  magical  student  ratios. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  1954  Brown 
against  Topeka  Board  of  Education  case, 
Topekans  and  the  Nation  have  been 
acutely  aware  of  the  school  integration 
issue.  Major  progress  has  been  made  in 
these  areas,  and  communities  are  taking 
the  lead  in  assuring  that  a  quality  inte- 
grated educational  program  is  available 
for  their  children.  The  amendment  I  am 
proposing  merely  provides  that  where 
this  community  initiative  exists,  it  will 
have  time  to  operate  and  develop  a  school 
plan  which  takes  into  consideration  the 
comprehensive  needs  of  the  entire  school 
system.  Passage  of  this  amendment  will 
insure  that  on  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  Brown  case,  we  have  moved  beyond 
the  concept  of  integrated  schools  to  the 
concept  of  integrated  community 
schools — where  community  involvement 
is  given  a  chance  to  make  quality  edu- 
cation available  to  all  students. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  summarize  my 
remarks  by  saying  that  I  have  discussed 
this  amendment  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javftsj  — 
the  senior  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee— and  with  the  committee  chair- 
man— the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell). 

Our  objective  is  not  to  in  any  way 
thwart  desegregation  directions.  And  our 
objective  is  not  to  prevent  an  integrated, 
balanced  school  system  in  Topeka,  Kans. 
Rather  it  is  to  provide  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time  for  a  community  to  draft  its 
own  plan  of  compliance  which  will  be 
mutually  acceptable  to  all  its  citizens,  as 
well  as  to  the  Federal  Government. 

I  want  to  point  out  again  that  the 
same  49  days  provided  in  this  case  simply 
is  not  enough  time  in  which  to  institute 
a  balanced  plan. 

I  think  that  the  one  real  objective  of 
the  plan  failed  in  that  it  placed  a  great 
hardship  on  the  minority  students  in 
terms  of  proximity  to  the  schools  which 
they  would  be  attending.  It  also  placed  a 
severe  hardship  on  the  minority  students 
with  respect  to  the  possibility  of  partici- 
pation in  any  after-school  activities. 

For  it  was  the  minority  students  whose 
schools  would  be  closed  down  under  the 
plan.  And  it  would  be  they  who,  because 
of  th*»  distance  involved,  would  have  their 
after-school  conferences  with  parents 
and  teachers  made  much  less  convenient. 


So  I  say  again  that  time  is  the  only 
motivation  for,  and  the  only  issue  for 
consideration  in,  this  amendment.  And 
we  just  do  not  believe  that  49,  or  60,  or 
even  90  days  Is  a  reasonable  time  in 
which  to  work  out  an  adequate  plan. 
Perhaps  as  much  as  6  months  time 
would  be  fair  for  a  community  the  size  of 
Topeka,  with  the  substantial  number  of 
students  involved,  but  that  is  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW  to  decide. 

I  would  only  hope  that  v.ith  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment,  and  with  the 
statements  made  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Kansas,  he  will  be  given  a  signal 
that  the  time  allotted  thus  far  in  those 
situations  has  not  been  reasonable  to 
allow  for  community  participation  in  the 
development  of  a  remedial  plan. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  the  Senator  from 
Kansas.  I  do  not.  howe\er,  wish  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  time  parameters 
or  the  reasons  relating  to  Topeka  which 
he  has  given  for  this  amendment.  Nor 
do  I  wish  to  agree  with  what  he  says 
about  the  amendment.  I  do  not  v.ish  to 
waive  my  right  to  make  points  of  order 
against  any  other  amendment,  on  the 
ground  that  it  may  very  well  be  out 
of  order  and  considered  as  a  so-called 
busing  amendment. 

So  I  shall  not  raise  a  point  of  order 
v,itii  respect  to  this  amendment.  How- 
ever, I  do  feel  that  on  an  orderly  basis 
we  are  not  violating  the  spirit  of  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  which  is 
now  in  effect  by  accepting  what  seems 
to  be  a  desire  to  give  the  community  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  develop  a  rea- 
sonable plan. 

That  does  not  mean  that  it  has  to  be 
accepted.  It  does  not  mean  that  assist- 
ance must  be  given  by  way  of  HEW,  the 
Department  of  Justice,  or  individuals. 

It  simply  means  that  we  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  develop  such  a  plan. 

It  is  only  on  that  basis  that  I  would 
make  no  objection  to  the  amendment, 
but  I  do  believe,  on  rereading  it — and  the 
changes  made  were  made  at  my  request 
by  Senator  Dole,  so  I  wish  immediately 
to  assure  him  that  I  understand  it — I 
would  hope  very  much  that  on  page  1, 
line  10,  he  would  strike  the  words  "and 
implement",  so  that  It  would  read  "to 
develop  a  voluntary  remedial  plan." 

I  think  if  we  include  the  words  "and 
implement."  that  might  take  years.  I  did 
not  notice  when  he  submitted  it  that 
those  words  differ  from  the  words  on 
page  2  which  say  "the  development  of  a 
remedial  plan." 

With  that  chamge,  and  noting  that 
the  administration  supports  the  amend- 
ment, I  have  no  objection  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
my  amendment  be  modified  by  striking 
the  words  "and  implement"  on  line  10, 
page  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  Dole's  amendment  <No.  1337,  as 
modified)  is  as  follows: 

On  page  388.  line  9,  at  the  end  of  title 
VTII  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following  new 
section:  "Notwithstanding  any  other  law  or 
provision  of  law,  no  court  or  offlcer  of  the 
United  States  shall  enter,  ae  a  remedy  for 
a  denial  of  equal  educational  opportunity 
or  a  denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  lawa, 


any  order  for  enforcement  of  a  plan  of  de- 
segregation or  modification  of  a  court- 
approved  plan,  until  such  time  as  the  local 
educational  agency  to  be  affected  by  such 
order  has  been  provided  notice  of  the  details 
of  the  violation  and  given  a  reasonable  time, 
to  be  determined  by  the  secretary,  to  develop 
a  voluntary  remedial  plan.  Such  time  shall 
permit  the  local  educational  agency  sufficient 
opportunity  for  community  participation  in 
the  development  of  a  remedi.il  plan. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  re- 
maining time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
want  to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I  can  under- 
stand the  reason  for  the  further  modifi- 
cation and  agree  that  it  is  certainly 
appropriate.  As  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  indicated,  we  are  not  trying 
to  preclude  the  proper  exercise  of  au- 
thority by  HEW,  but  I  do  believe  that 
these  communities  should  have  a  chance 
to  develop  a  plan— and  this  amendment 
will  provide  them  that  opportunity 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiDEN).  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  (No.  1337,  as  modified) 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1262 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1262,  and  ask  that 
it  be  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  127,  between  lines  16  and  17,  add 
the  following: 

"(I)  Ways  of  developing  and  Implementing 
expanded  educational  opportunities  for 
adults  at  the  basic  and  secondary  education 
equivalency  levels.". 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

This  amendment  relates  to  that  part 
of  the  bill  which  calls  for  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Education  in  1977. 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  changes 
which  are  occurring  in  our  educational 
system,  it  was  our  feeling  in  the  commit- 
tee that  this  conference  should  be  con- 
vened. All  that  I  do  in  my  amendment 
is  add  to  the  matters  for  consideration  of 
that  White  House  conference  this  addi- 
tional item  respecting  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  adults — that  is.  adult  educa- 
tion— which  has  been  a  particular  care 
of  mine. 

Now,  Mr.  Pre.sident,  as  to  the  attitude 
of  the  administration  on  this  amend- 
ment: The  administration  opposes  all  of 
that  section  of  our  bill  which  deals  with 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Educa- 
tion. Therefore,  I  must  assume,  I  state 
to  the  Senate,  that  it  would  oppose  this 
amendment.  It  has  not  zeroed  on  this 
one  particularly,  but  if  it  opposes  the 
whole  section,  it  would  certainly  oppose 
this  amendment. 

Nonetheless,  Mr.  President,  I  think  so 
long  as  the  section  remains  in — and  I 
hope  very  much  it  will  remain  in— that 
this  expansion  of  the  terms  of  that  con- 
ference to  include  adult  education  Is 
highly  warranted. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
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ment  proposed  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  would  stress  the  need  for 
adult  education  at  the  proposed  White 
House  Conference  on  Education.  This  is  a 
lack  that  should  have  been  included  in 
any  case.  I  think  it  is  a  good  amendment, 
and  I  am  glad  to  join  with  him  in  sup- 
porting it. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment (No.  1262)  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quoinim. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Without  the  time  being 
charged  to  either  side. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  with(Jraw 
my  request.  y 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Presidenty<?ill  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yieKr  me  some 
time  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
Texas  5  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
discuss  two  provisions  in  S.  1539  which 
are  of  great  interest  to  me  and  a  num- 
ber of  my  constituents. 

Section  531  (j)  of  S.  1539  is  essen- 
tially S.  3156  which  I  introduced  along 
with  Senator  Dobunick  on  March  12, 
1974.  This  would  establish  a  bilingual 
vocational  training  program.  I  envision 
this  program  as  an  extension  to  title 
Vn  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  which  provides  funds  to 
local  education  agencies  for  programs  to 
benefit  children  with  limited  English- 
speaking  ability.  This  program  has  been 
a  major  success  and  needs  to  be  ex- 
panded both  in  terms  of  its  scope  and 
appropriations.  It  appears  that  the  final 
version  of  this  education  bill  will  make 
these  important  changes. 

The  Bilingual  Vocational  Training  Act 
will  primarily  benefit  those  individuals 
with  limited  ]§nglish-speaking  ability 
who  are  not  in  school  and  who  wish  to 
obtain  additional  skills.  The  objective  is 
to  remove  barriers  to  limited  English- 
speaking  citizens  as  they  strive  to  obtain 
better  jobs  in  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  President,  I  explained  the  reasons 
for  my  proposal  when  I  introduced  S. 
3156.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
remarks  I  gave  at  that  time  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  TowEB.  Mr.  President.  I  am  today  Intro- 
ducing a  bill  entitled  the  Bilingual  Voca- 
tional Training  Act  of  1974.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Etomi- 
^nlck)  has  Joined  me  in  authoring  this  bill 
and  presenting  it  to  the  Senate  for  Its  con- 
sideration. The  bill  represents  a  modification 
of  S.  414.  the  BUingual  Job  Training  Act 
which  we  introduced  last  year  with  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  18  other  Senators.  Since  that 
time  we  have  continued  our  efforts  to  pro- 
m.ite  Federal  support  to  Increase  opportuni- 
ties for  Spanish-speaking  peoples.  Through 
these  efforts  we  have  determined  that  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  offers  a  tremen- 
dous resource  to  achieve  our  goal  of  equal 
educational  and  employmeiit  opportunities 
for  all  of  our  citizens. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  either  Senator  Dom- 
Inick  or  myself  are  dissatisfied  with  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  bUingual  Job  training  in 
the  Concentrated  Employment  and  Train- 


ing Act  that  was  recently  enacted  into  law. 
That  piece  of  legislation  represented  a  pro- 
gressive step  forward  in  the  field  of  man- 
power training.  The  bill  contains  a  number  of 
important  provisions  that  will  promote  the 
goal  of  employment  opportunities  for  Amer- 
icans with  limited  English-speaking  ability. 
I  supported  the  legislation  and  am  confident 
its  implementation  will  result  in  more  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  bilingual  citizens. 

Nevertheless,  vocational  education  repre- 
sents another  means  at  approaching  the 
problem.  While  the  BUingual  Education  Act 
has  proved  to  be  successful  in  those  areas 
where  it  has  been  funded  it  has  not  come 
close  to  eliminating  the  educational  problems 
faced  by  Spanish-speaking  Americans  In  a 
predominantr-  Anglo  socletr-  Education  Is 
the  key  to  advancement  in  our  society  and 
if  equal  educational  opportunity  Is  to  be  a 
national  goal,  we  cannot  tolerate  the  high 
drop  out  rate  that  exists  among  our  Spanish- 
speaking  community  and  which  is  directly 
related  to  the  fact  that  their  average  family 
median  Income  Is  nearly  $3,000  below  that 
of  the  general  population  as  a  whole. 

The  legislation  offered  today  is  intended 
to  buUd  a  bold  new  partnership  between 
vocational  education  and  bilingual  educa- 
tion. It  Is  primarily  focused  vipon  the  disad- 
vantaged bilingual  person  who,  for  variety  of 
reasons,  finds  himself  outside  the  confines 
of  the  traditional  educational  establishment. 
The  bill  provides  for  three  primary  types  of 
funding:  bilingual  vocational  training  pro- 
grams to  be  targeted  at  persons  who  are  not 
currently  enrolled  In  an  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  and  who  may  or  may  not  have 
already  entered  the  labor  market  but  who 
desire  additional  vocational  training;  Instruc- 
tor vocational  training  programs  which  are 
desperately  needed  to  fill  the  current  void 
In  this  kind  of  educational  endeavor;  and 
Instructional  material  programs  which,  as  is 
In  the  case  of  Instructional  personnel,  Is  cur- 
rently In  great  need  of  development  to  meet 
the  unique  needs  of  bilingual  persons  In  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  as  In  the  case  of  my  pre- 
vious proposal,  there  will  no  doubt  be  some 
questions  raised  about  my  proposing  a  fed- 
erally directed  categorical  program.  However, 
due  to  the  enormous  problems  facing  the  bi- 
lingual community  In  achieving  a  position  of 
equality  of  opportunity,  some  kind  of  Fed- 
eral direction  Is  needed  to  get  the  kind  of 
program  I  am  proposing  off  the  ground. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President.  1  am  confident 
that  State  and  local  communities  and  com- 
munity based  organizations  will  play  the 
major  role  In  the  vocational  Job  training  pro- 
gram. A  number  of  State  vocational  educa- 
tion agencies  have  already  brought  to  my 
attention  their  Interest  In  this  kind  of  pro- 
gram. NaturaUy.  such  community  based  or- 
ganizations as  Operation  SER.  Jobs  for  Prog- 
ress, wUl  provide  the  needed  expertise  that 
would  be  required.  It  must  be  kept  In  mind 
that  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  pro- 
vide equal  opportunity  for  bilingual  per- 
sons whUe  allowing  them  and  their  commu- 
nities the  opportvmlty  to  tbrlve  within  their 
own  cultural  backgroimd  and  heritage.  The 
Spanish-speaking  American's  culture  is  a 
rich  one,  and  without  Its  recognition  this 
kind  of  program  could  not  be  successful. 

Mr.  President,  this  bUl  will  soon  be  of- 
fered in  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  as  an  amendment  to  S.  1539,  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1974.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  committee,  which  has  worked 
tirelessly  In  developing  a  reform  of  our  Fed- 
eral education  efforts  last  year  and  this  year 
in  conjunction  with  6.  1539,  wUl  approve  the 
proposal. 

Senator  Domtnlck,  a  distinguished  member 
of  that  committee,  has  done  a  great  deal  to 
advance  this  legislation  in  the  committee.  He 
was  particularly  helpful  in  developing  the 
proper  formula  so  that  the  necessary  coor- 
dination between  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  re- 
sponsible for  the  Concentrated  Employment 


and  Training  Act,  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  Is  achieved. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  mo.st 
Important  proposal  their  inmost  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Agaui,  I  would  like  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  members 
of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  for  accepting  this  Tower- 
Dominick  proposal.  I  wouid  like  to  ex- 
press particular  thanks  to  Senator  Pell, 
the  chairman  of  the  Education  Subcotn- 
mittee.  Senator  Javits,  the  ranking  Re- 
publican, and  Senator  Cranston  who  was 
of  great  assistance  during  the  commit- 
tee's deliberations  in  having  the  amend- 
ment accepted. 

The  second  topic  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss is  section  522  of  S.  1539.  This  section 
amends  section  302(aM2)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  allowing  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  waive  3  years  of 
the  5-year  eligibility  requirement  for  de- 
veloping institutions  "located  in  or  near 
communities  with  large  numbers  of 
Spanish-speaking  people  if  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  such  action  wUl  in- 
crease higher  education  for  spanish- 
speaking  people." 

Funds  under  this  developing  institu- 
tions section  are  intended  to  support  4- 
year  and  junior  colleges  in  their  strug- 
gle for  survival.  In  order  to  obtain  funds, 
an  institution  must  be  in  operation  for 
5  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  Spanish-speaking 
community  has  expressed  concern  with 
regard  to  what  they  consider  are  in- 
equities in  the  title  m  program.  This 
concern  has  also  been  expressed  by  the 
title  ni  Developing  Institutions  Ad- 
visoi-y  Covmcil  during  its  meeting  on 
October  1  and  October  2  of  last  year. 
That  Council  recommended  legislation 
to  make  the  funding  more  equitable  by 
expanding -the  waiver  provision  for  In- 
dians to  apply  also  to  schools  serving  the 
Spanish-speaking  community. 

On  March  12,  1974, 1  introduced  along 
with  Senator  Dominick,  S.  3157  which 
would  have  reduced  the  operational  re- 
quirement for  all  schools  to  3  years  and 
to  provide  the  same  waiver  for  Spanish- 
speaking  as  applies  to  American  Indians. 
The  change  now  in  S.  1539  represents  a 
modification  of  my  proposal  and  one  in- 
troduced by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya).  and 
while  I  naturally  prefer  my  language,  I 
am  satisfied  with  what  the  committee 
has  done. 

However,  Mr.  President,  if  I  may  have 
the  attention  of  my  good  friends  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island.  I  would  like 
the  distinguished  managers  of  the  bill 
to  address  themselves  to  the  entire  ques- 
tion of  funding  for  developing  institu- 
tions. I  fear  that  whatever  legisla^^ive 
changes  are  made,  the  funding  inequities 
will  not  be  cured  unless  the  attitude  of 
the  administrators  in  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation changes. 

Quite  fiankly.  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion coiosiders  the  developing  institutions 
program  a  "black  program."  It  is  natural 
that  the  majority  of  funds  go  to  assist 
predominantly  black  schools.  At  the 
tame  time,  manj-  new  4-year  and  junior 
roUeges.  such  as  El  Paso  Community 
College  in  Texas,  have  l)ecome  opera- 
tional   and    pi-edominantly    serve    the 
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Spanish-speaking  community.  Yet,  since 
tlie  program's  inception  only  4.1  per- 
cent of  the  funds  have  benefitted  these 
schools.  Taking  nothing  away  from  the 
black  colleges,  such  statistics  portend  in- 
equitable administration  at  the  oCQce  of 
education. 

Not  only  would  I  hope  that  the  man- 
agers will  express  their  strong  intention 
to  fight  for  the  Bilingual  Vocational 
Training  Act  and  the  developing  institu- 
tions amendment  in  conference,  but  I 
urge  them  to  join  with  me  in  stating  that 
the  amendment  in  the  bill  that  I  have 
just  referred  to  represents  a  mess?ge 
from  the  Congress  to  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation that  an  equitable  share  of  these 
fluids  should  be  granted  to  institutions 
serving  Spanish-speaking   students. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  my  under- 
standing is  that  the  Office  of  Education 
should  fund  these  developing  institutions 
and  consider  Spanish-speaking  young- 
sters as  among  those  who  are  minority 
students;  and  I  hope  that  this  omission 
on  their  part  would  be  rectified. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Rhode  Island.  I  would  appreciate  a  com- 
ment from  my  distinguished  friend  from 
New  York,  who  I  know  has  a  large  Span- 
ish-speaking constituency  of  his  own. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator has  put  his  finger  on  the  main  point 
when  he  said  '"fair  share."  There  is  al- 
ways a  big  pani;  about  the  fact  that 
somebody  is  going  to  be  deprived  as 
against  somebody  else. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  overwhelming 
number  of  minority-oriented  colleges  are 
so-called  predominantly  black  colleges, 
iK^ch  Is  something  we  understand  to  be 
the  situation.  So  I  woirid  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  certainly  the  fair  share 
basis  should  be  observed. 

I  am  siu-e  the  Senator  will  himself 
agree  there  should  be  no  discrimination 
as  to  educational  standards.  Ia>?)ther 
words,  the  normal  insistence  by  educa- 
tional authorities  on  educational  stand- 
ards shourd  be  maintained  but  within 
the  parameters  of  the  legitimate  de- 
mands of  higher  education,  and  certainly 
a  fair  share  of  it  should  flow  to  those  in- 
stitutiOTis. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
New  York  very  much  for  his  comments. 
I  would  note  that  perhaps  it  is  not  de- 
sirable to  have  ethnic -oriented  colleges, 
but  in  fact  where  we  have  community 
colleges  in  this  country  predominant  In 
the  Spanish-speaking  areas,  it  is  inevi- 
table that  this  would  be  the  case  because 
that  is  what  the  colleges  with  that  kind 
of  constituency  are  designed  to  do.  I 
appreciate  the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi  without  the  time 
being  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Hart  < .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.   JAVITS.   Mr.   President,   I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

{.LEMENTART     AND    SECONDABT     SCHOOL    EOtTCA- 
TION  IN  THE  AETS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  page  282 
of  the  bill,  S.  1539,  one  finds  section  410 
entitled  "Elementary  and  Secondary 
School  Education  in  the  Arts."  There  Is, 
however,  no  explanation  of  that  section 
in  the  body  of  the  report.  I  wish  to  ex- 
plain to  the  Senate  what  section  410  is 
intended  to  accomplish. 

Last  year  an  innovative  program  was 
established  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter for  the  Performing  Arts  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Office  of  Education  which 
used  a  small  amount  of  seed  money  to 
generate  interest  and  support  of  art  edu- 
cation in  our  schools.  Ail  too  often  the 
arts  have  been  treated  as  a  frill — some- 
tliing  outside  the  necessarj'  curriciila  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education. 
Section  410  would.  I  believe,  assist  both 
educators  and  artists  in  changing  this 
concept.  It  would  give  a  solid  legislative 
base  for  a  meaningful  program. 
TrrLE    vn:    national    reading    improvement 

PROr.RAM 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  reading 
inilruction  is  generally  recognized  as  the 
single  most  important  discipline  on 
which  to  concentrate  in  the  primary 
prades  because  when  students  fail  to 
learn  to  read  or  they  do  not  read  as  well 
as  they  should,  all  other  learning  is  se- 
\erely  blocked. 

Also,  since  the  failure  during  the  past 
4  years  has  been  so  massive,  as  reflected 
in  the  Louis  Harris  survey  in  1970  indi- 
cating that  nearly  20  million  Americans 
over  16  are  functionally  illiterate,  reme- 
dial reading  instruction  is  required  for 
students  from  age  10  and  above  so  that 
they  can  get  fullest  possible  benefit  from 
their  remaining  time  spent  in  school. 

Evidence  of  the  apparent  inabihty  of 
our  schools  and  teachers  to  teach  read- 
ing is  particularly  easy  to  find  in  urban 
areas.  Minority  and  disadvantaged  young 
people  are  simply  not  learning  to  read 
well  enough  to  compete  later  in  life.  Rec- 
ognizing this,  former  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education  James  Allen  Initiated  the 
"Right  to  Read  Program"  back  in  1969. 
At  that  time  Commis-sioner  Allen  artic- 
ulated as  his  goal  the  desire  to  see  to  it 
that  every  student  in  this  country  would 
be  able  to  read  well  enough  to  survive 
and  work  by  1980. 

Five  years  have  alre:\dy  passed,  and  we 
have  not  yet  even  seen  a  model  on  which 
we  might  pattern  a  massive  effort  to  solve 
this  problem,  so  that  one  is  forced  to  con- 
clude that  this  program  represents  Just 
one  more  example  of  governmental  buck 
passing  and  public  relations  activities. 

In  1969.  Prof.  Jean  Schall  of  Harvard 
University  published  her  massive  5-year 
Carnegie  Foundation-sponsored  study  of 
reading  instruction  called  Learning  To 
Read:  The  Great  Debate.  Careful  evalu- 
ation of  the  research  in  reading  instruc- 
tion up  to  that  time  led  her  to  believe 
superior  results  were  usually  achieved 
through  the  so-called  method  of  reading 
instruction  as  opposed  to  the  traditional 
"look-say"  method.  She  also  recom- 
mended a  strong  do.se  of  the  traditional 


folk  tales,  fairy  tales,  fables,  and  simply 
good  literature  for  children  as  early  as 
possible. 

Thus,  in  contrast  to  previous  analysts' 
statements,  including  those  working 
within  the  Office  of  Education,  Professor 
Schall  is  telling  us  that  methods  of 
teaching  reading  are  important,  and  that 
phonetics  should  play  an  important  roll 
in  all  learnlng-to-read  programs. 

Accountability  Is  a  word  much  bandied 
about  in  education  these  days.  When  Dr. 
Leon  Lessinger  introduced  the  term  a  few 
years  ago  it  made  a  lot  of  sense  to  lay- 
men, the  taxpayer,  and  the  businessman 
'cecause  these  people  suddenly  realized 
that  until  now  educators  had  not  been 
held  accountable  by  an  external  agency. 
Ths  taxpayers  and  parents  of  children  in 
public  schools  suddenly  became  very  in- 
terested in  accountability  as  a  way  to  get 
greater  benefits  from  their  educational 
tax  dollars. 

However,  since  1969,  accountability  has 
remained  little  more  than  a  mere  word 
tnd  a  good  idea.  Educational  expenses 
have  doubled  in  the  past  10  years  and 
every  year  the  quahty  of  the  end  product 
of  education  seems  to  be  deteriorating. 
TliLs  steady  deterioration  Is  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  recently  announced 
that  the  median  test  results  of  the  col- 
lege boards  has  dropped  steadily  during 
the  past  decade. 

Thus,  although  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  invested  more  than  $400  million 
in  reading  and  reading-related  research, 
we  have  not  seen  any  measurably  im- 
pressive results.  Although  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  educational  research  com- 
paring various  reading  methods,  tech- 
niques, and  materials  over  a  short  period 
of  time;  although  a  large  amount  of  time, 
energy,  and  money  continues  to  be  spent 
developing  new  methods,  techniques,  and 
materials;  perhaps  an  obvious  alterna- 
tive has  been  overlooked:  Among  the 
dozens  of  commercially  available  reading 
programs,  is  It  not  possible — even  prob- 
able— that  some  are  better  than  others? 
Would  it  not  be  far  more  economical  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  act  to  stimu- 
late competition  among  advocates  of 
differing  approaches  to  the  problem  to 
see  which  are  effective  and  which  are  not 
e.Tective? 

Under  S.  1539,  title  Vn,  the  national 
reading  improvement  program,  the  Con- 
gress is  being  asked  to  authorize  more 
th-^n  $135,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1975  in- 
creasing to  more  than  $150,000,000  by 
flsccl  year  1978  to  create  a  national  read- 
ing program.  There  Is  no  question  that 
Americans  have  become  increasingly 
concerned  of  late  with  the  apparent 
retrogression  being  experienced  by  stu- 
dents In  succeeding  years  In  their  abil- 
ity to  read.  I  have  already  cited  some 
alarming  trends  which  should  cause  all 
of  us  serious  concern.  However,  It  ap- 
pears that  we  are  moving  once  again  to  a 
massive  Federal  program  when  there 
may  well  be  enough  technology  In  the 
marketplace  to  accomplish  what  Is  de- 
sired: Better  reading  Instruction 
programs. 

Before  we  commit  omselves  to  almost 
$500,000,000  over  the  next  4  years  might 
we  consider  how  this  could  be  done  In 
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such  a  way  to  get  the  job  done  more  ef- 
fectively, at  a  lower  cost? 

Mr.  President,  many  private  organiza- 
tions have  developed  new  reading  In- 
struction techniques  and  new  programs 
which  are  available  today.  In  fact  there 
are  several  dozen  reading  programs 
which  are  presently  marketed  although 
many  have  not  become  well  known  in  the 
education  industry.  The  National  Gov- 
ernment should,  if  anything,  be  perform- 
ing the  function  of  catalyst  by  establish- 
ing a  framework  within  which  present 
reading  technologies  can  be  tested.  It 
may  be,  Mr.  President,  that  there  is  no 
need  for  even  newer  programs  and  tech- 
niques. However  If  the  National  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  commit  Itself  to  a 
multimillion-dollar  reading  program 
tiien  It  makes  sense  that  we  should  look 
tJ  what  is  available  before  it  does  any- 
thing else. 

The  National  Government  can  best 
sei-ve  as  a  catalyst  by  developing  a  series 
of  controlled  tests,  administered  perhaps 
on  a  regional  basis,  to  compare  available 
basal  reading  and  remedial  programs. 
Acceptable  accountability  standards 
must  be  part  of  any  sound  testing  pro- 
gram. We  may  find  that  very  acceptable 
systems  have  already  been  developed.  If 
that  Is  so,  the  Government  might  save 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on  re- 
search and  development  which  is  un- 
needed.  Mr.  President,  I  would  suggest 
that  these  points  be  considered  before 
we  authorize  the  national  government  to 
spend  another  half  billion  reinventing 
the  wheel. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  itf    , 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  187,  between  lines  9  and  10,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

OPEN    meetings    of   CDDCATIONAL    AGENCIES 

Sec.  110.  Title  VIII  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section : 

OPEN  MEETINGS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES 

"Sec.  812.  No  application  for  assistance 
under  this  act  may  be  considered  unless  the 
local  educational  agency  making  such  appli- 
cation certlSes  to  the  Commissioner  that 
members  of  the  public  have  been  afforded 
the  opportunity  upon  reasonable  notice  to 
testify  or  otherwise  comment  regarding  the 
subject  matter  of  the  application.  The  Com- 
missioner is  authorized  and  directed  to  es- 
tablish such  regulations  as  necessary  to  im- 
plement this  section. 

On  page  187,  line  11,  strike  out  "Sec.  110." 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  111". 

On  page  120,  in  the  table  of  contents,  re- 
designate item  "Sec  110."  as  Item  "Sec.  Ill" 
and  Insert  immediately  after  "Sec.  109"  the 
following: 

"Sec.  110.  Open  meetings  of  educational 
agencies." 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  sent 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  which  has  as 
its  basic  thrust  to  open  up  consideration 
of  various  Federal  progi-ams  which  affect 
the  high  schools  and  the  primary  schools 
of  this  country.  The  amendment  I  have 
proposed  will  simply  provide  that  the 
meetings  In  the  local  school  districts 
which  grant  applications  for  Federal 
funds  must  be  open  to  the  public. 


Further,  the  amendment  requires 
that  there  be  public  notice  of  the  hold- 
ing of  such  meetings. 

The  whole  thrust  of  the  amendment — 
I  will  not  take  any  more  time  to  ex- 
plain it — Is  to  provide  parents,  the  com- 
mimity.  and  the  school  district,  with 
the  fullest  opportunity  to  obtain  some 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
various  Federal  programs  funded  to  the 
school  districts  so  as  to  give  them  the 
opportunity  to  comment  on  the  pro- 
grams. 

My  understanding  is  that  both  the 
majority  and  minority  managers  of  the 
bill  have  no  substantive  objection  to 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
no  substantive  objections  to  this  amend- 
ment. I  think  It  Is  a  good  idea.  It  will 
enable  parents,  the  communities,  and 
the  school  districts,  to  take  an  active 
part  at  these  meetings. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
joined  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  In  working  out 
the  language  with  the  administration. 
So  we  have  no  objection  to  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  this  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Biden). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.    JAVITS.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  suggest  the  ab- 
™wg  \sence  of  a  quorum  with  the  time  to  be 
charged  to  neither  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Presldtnt,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  which  Is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  title: 
TITLE     —PROVISION  WITH  RESPECT  TO 

CERTAIN     FEES     LIMITATION     ON    AT- 
TORNEY'S FEES 

Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  the  prevailing  party  in  any 
civil  action  brought  under  this  Act  may  not 
be  allowed  attorney's  fees  as  part  of  the  costs 
of  any  such  action. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  a 
very  simple  amendment  to  correct  an  in- 
equity now  present  In  the  bill.  It  applies 
not  to  one  section  but  to  all  sections  of 
the  bill.  It  is  broad  in  scope,  and  I  think 
it  speaks  for  Itself.  It  just  says  that,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this 
act.  the  prevailing  party  In  any  civil  ac- 
tion brought  under  this  act  may  not  be 


allowed  attorT:«ys'  fees  as  part  of  the 
costs  of  any  such  action. 

This  amendment  would  enable  a  per- 
son to  seek  relief  imder  this  act  with- 
out having  to  worry  about  the  possibility 
of  paying  attorneys'  fees  to  the  opposing 
party  if  .such  party  prevails.  Thus  this 
amendment  removes  any  possible  chilling 
effect  on  the  right  of  an  individual  to 
bring  an  action  under  this  act. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  this  amendment  is  absolutely  c- 
sential.  I  cannot  help  feel  that  its  inclu- 
sion in  the  Scott-Mansfield  substitute 
was  inadvertent — that  is,  the  inclusion  of 
that  provision.  It  is  nowhere  else  in  the 
bill. 

It  is  really  a  form  of  punishment  for 
anybody  who  has  the  temerity  to  bring 
a  suit,  and  obviously  it  is  dangerous  to 
poor  people.  It  is  not  a  pimishment  for 
a  municipality  or  a  city  or  some  orga- 
nized group.  It  is  a  danger,  however,  for  a 
poor  person. 

So  I  hope  very  much  that,  in  basic 
fairness,  the  Senate  will  agree  with  this 
amendment.  It  certainly  makes  a  neces- 
sary correction.  I  really  do  not  think 
the  most  ardent  supporter  of  the  Gumey 
amendment  could  want  anything  else. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  indicate  that  I  believe  the  amendment 
can  be  accepted.  I  must  admit  that  I  find 
that  the  provision  with  regard  to  attor- 
ney fees  reached  further  than  I  had  real- 
ized. I  beUeve  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  will  cor- 
rect what  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
an  inequity. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  share  the 
view  of  my  colleagues  that  this  amend- 
ment Is  a  fair  and  just  one.  We  hop)e  it 
will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan,  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  It  pleases  me  that 
the  Senator  from  Michigan,  who  is  the 
opponent  of  the  measure,  because  it 
really  Is  the  Griffin  amendment  substi- 
tuted by  the  Scott-Mansfield  amend- 
ment, does  want  to  clear  up  this  Inequity. 
I  am  very  grateful  that  he  will  accept  it. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
Is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  be  charged  to 
neither  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

AUTHORIZATION  ACT  OF  1975 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  HJi.  13999. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart  >  laid  before  the  Senate  H.R.  13999, 
an  act  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
activities  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, and  for  other  purposes,  wMch 
was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bin? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
of  HJl.  13999  be  stricken  and  that  there 
be  substituted  therefor  the  text  of  S.  3344, 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  with  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  tiiird 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  3344  be  in- 
definitely postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with 
the  time  to  be  charged  equally  to  both 
sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TR.ANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 

MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 

be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 

morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT  ON  IMPLEMENTING  PRO- 
VISIONS OF  DEFENSE  APPROPRIA- 
TION ACT,  1974— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE   PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  ynited  States,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  The 
message  is  as  follows : 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
In  accordance  with  Section  812(d)  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Appropria- 
tion Authorization  Act,  1974  (Public  Law 
93-155) ,  I  am  pleased  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
progress  made  since  my  last  report  on 
February  20,  1974  in  implementing  the 
pr(J**6ions  of  Section  812  of  the  Act  cited 
above. 

On  April  25,  representatives  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  signed  a  new  offset  agree- 
ment covering  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975. 
The  offset  to  be  provided  during  this  two 
year  period  is  larger  in  dollar  terms  and 
provides  more  substantial  economic  ben- 
efits to  us  than  any  previous  offset  agree- 
ment. At  an  exchange  rate  of  $1  =  DM 
2.669,  the  dollar  value  of  the  agreement 
is  approximately  $2.22  billion  over  the 
two  year  period. 

The  composition  of  the  agreement  Is 
generally  similar  to  that  of  previous  off- 
set agreements,  but  there  are  a  number 
of  features  that  significantly  increase  its 
value  to  the  United  States,  including 
substantial  budgetary  relief.  As  before, 
German  military  procurement  In  the 
United  States  represents  the  largest  sin- 
gle element.  In  the  present  agreement  it 
amounts  to  $1.03  billion  (at  $1.00=DM 
2.669) .  Other  attractive  features  include 
Gernian  willingness  to  continue  funding 
the  rehabihtation  of  facilities  used  by 
American  troops  in  the  Federal  Republic; 
to  take  over  tlie  payment  of  certain  real 
estate  taxes  and  airport  charges  in  con- 
nection with  US  military  activities  in 
Germany;  to  purchase  from  the  US 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  enriched 
uranium,  including  enrichment  services; 
and — for  the  first  time  in  the  framework 
of  an  offset  agreement — to  finance  US- 
German  cooperation  in  science  and  tech- 
nology. 

As  in  the  case  of  previous  offset  agree - 
meiits.  the  new  agreement  makes  provi- 
sion for  German  purchases  of  special 
U.S.  Government  securities  on  conces- 
sionary terms.  The  significant  interest 
savings  resulting  from  an  $843  million 
loan  over  seven  years  at  2  ',2  percent,  to- 
gether with  the  above-mentioned  Ger- 
man contributions  to  our  troop  station- 
ing costs  such  as  troop  facilities  rehabili- 
tation and  absorption  of  taxes  and  air- 
port fees,  substantially  cover  the  addi- 
tional costs  we  bear  by  deploying  our 
forces  in  tiie  Federal  Republic  rather 
than  in  the  United  States. 

Benefits  contained  in  the  agreement 
constitute  the  major  element  In  the  ef- 
fort to  meet  the  requirements  of  Section 
812.  The  agreement  is  the  product  of 
many  months  of  difficult  negotiations. 
Involving  not  only  the  negotiators  ap- 
pointed by  our  two  governments,  but  also 
personal  exchanges  at  tlie  highest  levels 
of  the  two  governments. 

In  my  last  report  to  the  Congress,  I 
stated  that  U.S.  expenditures  entering 
the  balance  of  payments  as  a  result  of 
the  deployment  of  forces  in  NATO 
Europe  hi  fulfillment  of  treaty  commit- 
ments and  obligations  in  FY  1974  are 
estimated  to  be  approximately  $2.1  bil- 
lion. That  estimate  still  holds. 

I  anticipate  that  the  bilateral  offset 
agreement  with  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  together  with  arrangements 
involving  other  Allies,  will  meet  the  re- 


quirements of  Section  812.  This  will  per- 
mit us  to  maintain  our  forces  in  NATO 
Europe  at  present  levels.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  NATO  study  on  allied  procurement 
plans,  which  I  referred  to  in  my  last  re- 
port to  the  Congress,  indicates  that  al- 
lied military  procurement  from  the  U.S. 
in  FY  1974  will  be  significant  despite  the 
fact  that  many  of  our  Allies  have  suf- 
fered a  worsening  in  their  trade  balance 
and  face  the  possibility  of  even  greater 
deterioration.  I  will  provide  the  Congress 
with  further  information  on  satisfying 
the  requirements  of  Section  812  in  my 
August  report. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  May  16,  1974. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate   the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  of  Secretart  of  Defznsz: 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  dis- 
bursements made  against  the  appropriation 
Contingencies.  Defense,  for  current  and 
prior  years'  obligations  through  March  31. 
1974.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Approval  of  Loan  fob  Consthiction  or 
Certain  Transportation  Faciuties 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
on  the  approval  of  a  loan  to  Square  Butte 
Electric  Cooperative  of  Orand  Forks,  N.  Dak., 
to  finance  the  land,  land  rights  and  clearing 
required  for  the  construction  of  certain 
transmission  facilities  (with  accompanying 
papers).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

Report  0.-1  Certafn  Projects  Proposed  foh 
tu£  Armt  Reserve 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Hous- 
ing), reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  seven 
projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken  for  the 
Army  Reserve  (with  accompanying  papers). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

PACttrrres  Project  Proposed  for  the  Army 
Reserve 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Hous- 
ing) ,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  a  facil- 
ities project  proposed  to  be  undertaken  for 
the  Army  Reserve,  at  Brockton.  Mass.,  and 
of  the  cancellation  of  certain  projects  (with 
accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
rnojT-cTs  Proposed  To  Be  Undertaken  foh 
THE  Army  National  Guard 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (InsUilatlons  and  Hous- 
ing), reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  eight 
projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken  for  the 
Army  National  Ouard  (with  accompanying 
papers).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Federal  Contribotions  Procram 
Equipment  and  Facilities 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense  Civil 
Preparedness   Agency,    transmitting,    pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  Federal  Contribu- 
tions Program  Equipment  and  Facilities,  for 
the  quarter  ended  March  31,  1972  (with  an 
accompanying  report).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
Report  on  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
*  Stockpiling  Program 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
General   Services  Administration,   transmit- 
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ting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  stra- 
tegic and  critical  materials  stockpiling  pro- 
gram, for  the  6-months  period  ended  Decem- 
ber 31.  1973  (with  an  accompanying  report). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report  on  AcTiviTres  of  the  U.S.  Travel 
Service 

A  letter  from  the  Secreitary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  1^  law.  a  report  of 
the  US.  Travel  Service,  for  calendar  year 
1973  (with  an  accompanying  report).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Cammlttee  on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Legislation  From  Secrctary  op 
Commerce 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  905(c)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers). Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Report  of  District  of  Columbia  Bail 
Agency 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Ball  Agency,  Washington,  DC,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that 
Agency,  for  the  calendar  year  1973  (with  an 
accompanying  report).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Proposed  Legislation  From  Civil  Service 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  change  the  effective  date  of 
section  1862(c)  to  coincide  with  the  effective 
date  of  a  national  health  Insurance  law  (with 
accompanying  papers).  F.eferred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Proposed  Legislation  Prom  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the  Renego- 
tiation Board,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Renegotiation  Act  of  1951  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

Report  on  Inventory  of  Nonpurchased 
Foreign  Currencies 

A  letter  from  the  Fiscal  Assistant  Secretary. 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  Inventory  of 
nonpurchased  foreign  currencies,  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1973  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

International  Agreements  Entered  Into  by 
THE  United  States 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Adviser 
for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  certain  documents  relating  to 
International  agreements,  other  than  treaties, 
entered  Into  by  the  United  States  (with  ac- 
companying papers).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Reports  of  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  'Federally  Supported 
Attempts  To  Solve  State  and  Local  Court 
Problems:  More  Needs  To  Be  Done,"  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  dated  May  8.  1974  (with 
an  accompanying  report) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Ojjerations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  tran"=mittlng,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "More  Competition 
Needed  In  the  Federal  Procurement  of  Auto- 
matic Data  Processing  Equipment,"  General 
Services  Administration,  dated  May  7,  1974 
(with  an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  entitled  "Need  for  Increased  Use 
of  Value  Engineering,  a  Proven  Coat  Saving 
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Technique,  in  Federal  Construction."  multi- 
agency,  dated  May  6,  1974  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  entitled  "Interim  Report  on  the 
Commodiy  Exchange  Authority  and  on  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading."  Department  of 
Agriculture,  dated  May  3,  1974  (with  an  ac- 
companying report).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
Proposed  Concession  Contract  Within  the 
National  Park  System 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  proposed  concession  contract  under 
which  Park  Reservation  System  will  be  au- 
thorized to  establish,  maintain,  and  operate 
a  computerized  campsite  reservation  system 
for  designated  areas  within  the  National  Park 
System  for  designated  areas  within  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  (with  accompanying 
papers) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
Proposed  Contract  for  a  Research  Project 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  proposed  contract  with  W.  A.  Wahler 
&  Associates,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  for  a  research 
project  entitled  "Study  of  High  Modulus 
Backfill  Systems"  (with  an  accompanying 
paper).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
Proposed  toNTRAcr  for  a  Research  Project 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  ptirsuant 
to  law.  a  proposed  contract  with  Cities  Serv- 
ice Oil  Co..  Tulsa.  Okla..  for  a  research  proj- 
ect enililed  "Improved  Oil  Recovery  by  Ml- 
cellar-Polymer  Flooding"  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Audit  Report  of  Future  Farmers  of 
America 
A  letter  from  the  president,  board  of 
trustees.  Future  Farmers  of  America  Foun- 
dation, Inc.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  of  the  audit  of  the  accounts  of  that 
foundation,  for  fiscal  year  ended  December 
31,  1973  (with  an  accompanying  report).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Temporary  Admission  Into  the  United 
States  of  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  re- 
ports on  temporary  admission  Into  the  United 
States  of  certain  aliens  (with  accompanying 
papers).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Report  on  Certain  Defector  Aliens  ^ 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Imm>^ 
gratlon  and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  copies  of  orders  relating  to  certain  de- 
fector aliens  (with  accompanying  papers). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Report  on  U.S.  Commission  on  Civtl  Rights 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights.  tranFmittlng,  pursviant 
to  law,  a  repKsrt  entitled  "Counting  the  For- 
gotten, the  1970  Census  Count  of  Persons  of 
Spanish -Speaking  Background  In  the  United 
Stat«>s"  (with  an  accompanying  report).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  of  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

Department   or   Health.   Education,   and 

Welfare 

A  letter  from  the  Office  of  Legislative  Serv- 
ice, transmitting,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  a  prepubllcatlon  copy  of  the  annual 
report  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1973 
(With  an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


Report  of  Drug  Abuse  Council 


A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Drug  Abuse  Council,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  of  that  Council,  for  the  year 
1973  (With  an  accompanying  report).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Report    op    Federal    Activities    Under    the 
Vocation.1L  Rehabilitation  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  final  annual  report  of  Federal  ac- 
tivities under  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act,  for  July  1.  1972  through  June  30,  1973 
(With  an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to 
the  Commiitee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Proposed  Legislation  From  Department  of 
Health,   Education,   and  Welfare 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  assistance  to 
local  educational  agencies  which  are  In  the 
process  of  eliminating  discrimination  or  mi- 
nority group  Isolation  among  students  or 
faculty  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  accompany- 
ing papers) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Proposed  Lccislation  From  Civil  Service 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  chapter  83  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  establish  time 
limitations  in  applying  for  civil  service  retire- 
ment benefits,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
an  accompanying  paper).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Prospectuses     Proposing     Acquisition     of 

Space   ey    General    Services   Administra- 
tion 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator. 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  prospectus  propos- 
ing the  acquisition  of  space  In  an  office  build- 
ing to  be  constructed  In  Jackson.  MUs.  (With 
accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator. 
General  Services  Administration,  transmlt- 
Xinz.  pursuant  to  law,  prospectuses  proposing 
entering  into  leases  for  space  presently  oc- 
cupied at  certain  locations  ( with  accom- 
panying papers).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

Report  of  Building  Project  Sxtrvey  tor 
Sitka,  Alaska 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator. 
General  Ser\-lces  Administration,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  Building 
Project  Svirvey  for  Sitka.  Alaska  (with  ac- 
companying papers).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
Amendments  to  Prospectuses  for  Public 
Building  Projects 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  General 
Services  AdmUilstratlon,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  amendments  to  the  approved 
prospectuses  for  public  building  projects 
at  LukevUle.  Ariz.,  and  Laredo,  Tex.  (wlib 
accompanying  papers).  Referred  to  the  Ccm- 
mlttee  on  Public  Works. 

Report  Entitled  "The  Economics  of 
Clean  Water — 1973" 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  U.S.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled  "The 
Economics  of  Clean  Water — 1973"  (with  an 
accompanying  report ) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ptiblic  Works. 

Proposed  Legislation  Trow  .*.roMtc 
Energy  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman,  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and 
the  Atomic  Weapons  Rewards  Act  of  1955, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
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papers) .  Referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 
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PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  letter,  in  the  nature  of  a  petition,  from 
the  University  of  Michigan  Medical  Center, 
UrUversity  Hospital,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  relat- 
ing to  radiopharmaceuticals  for  diagnosis 
and  treatment.  Referred  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  KENNKDY.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  2543.  A  bill  to  amend  section  552  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code,  commonly  known  as 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  (Rept.  No 
93-«54). 

FBEXDOM     or     INTOBMATION     ACT     AMJENCMENTS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  file  today  on  behalf  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  a  unani- 
mous report  recommending  passage  of 
S.  2543,  as  amended.  The  bill  contains 
a  series  of  amendments  to  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act,  which  are  intended 
to  facilitate  greater  and  more  expeditious 
public  access  to  Government  information 
and  to  strengthen  the  public's  remedy 
against  agencies  and  officials  who  violate 
the  act. 

Last  year  the  Subcommittee  on  Admin- 
istrative Practice  and  Procedure,  in  con- 
junction with  two  other  subcommittees, 
held  11  days  of  hearings  on  freedom  of 
Information  and  Government  secrecy. 
Following  thoee  hearings  I  Introduced  S. 


with  a  stronger  mechanism  for  keeping 
informed  about  what  decisions  their  Gov- 
ernment Is  making  and  to  require  that 
public  ofBclals  keep  the  avenues  of  Infor- 
mation open  to  the  public. 

During  our  hearings  last  year  wit- 
nesses outside  the  executive  branch 
pointed  out  three  major  problems  fre- 
quently encountered  in  obtaining  infor- 
mation from  the  Government  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  First,  they 
complained  of  consistent,  unreasonable 
delays  on  the  part  of  Government  agen- 
cies in  responding  to  requests  for  Infor- 
mation. Too  often  these  delays  are 
brought  about  because  agency  officials 
do  not  want  to  disclose  embarrassing  in- 
formation, evenlhough  that  information 
may  clearly  bcfequired  to  be  disclosed 
under  the  FOIArv> 

Second,  they  expressed  concern  over 
the  inability  of  Federal  courts — after  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  in  EPA  against 
Mink — to  review  agency  decisions  to 
classify  documents  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional defense  and  foreign  policy.  Justice 
Potter  Stewart,  in  a  concurring  opinion 
In  the  Mink  case,  had  stated  that  Con- 
gress buUt  "into  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  an  exemption  that  provides 
no  means  to  question  an  executive  deci- 
sion to  stamp  a  docimient  'secret',  how- 
ever cjTiical,  myopic,  or  even  corrupt  that 
decision  might  have  been."  We  were  thus 
urged  to  build  into  the  act  a  process  that 
would  allow  judicial  review  of  classifi- 
cation decisions. 

Third,  they  urged  that  Government 
officials  be  made  more  sensitive  to  the 
mandates  of  and  more  accountable  im- 
der  the  FOIA.  Officials  handling  FOIA 
requests  have  had  little  to  lose  by  delay- 
ing responses  or  withholding  records 
without  justification.  Few  members  of 


2543,  which  contained  a  number  of  pro>— witnout  justincatlon.  Few  members  of 
posed  changes  to  the  FOIA  designed-to  the  public  have  the  resources  to  go  to 
meet  the  problems  with  agency  adminis-     court.  News  stories  go  stale  with  time,  so 


tration  of  the  act  that  were  brought  out 
In  our  hearings.  In  February  the  sub- 
committee reported  out  my  bill.  I  was 
pleased  to  have  been  able  to  work  with 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  full 
committee.  Senator  Hruska,  to  develop  a 
bill  which  was  supported  by  every  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  when  ordered  re- 
ported last  week.  I  want  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  and  his  able  staff 
for  their  efforts  in  developing  the  com- 
mittee bill  which  Is  being  filed  today. 

When  I  Introduced  S.  2543  I  observed 
that  "If  the  people  of  a  democratic  na- 
tion do  not  know  what  decisions  their 
government  Is  making,  do  not  know  the 
basis  on  which  those  decisions  are  being 
made,  then  their  rights  as  a  free  people 
may  gradually  slip  away,  silently  stolen 
when  decisions  which  affect  their  lives 
are  made  under  the  cover  of  secrecy." 

Former  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren 
later  last  year  made  an  Impassioned  plea 
for  compelling  "oiu-  public  officials  to 
keep  the  avenues  of  Information  open 
so  the  public  can  know  and  evaluate  the 
character  of  their  work  from  day  to  day." 
*  If  we  are  to  learn  from  the  debacle  we 
are  in,"  said  the  Chief  Justice,  "we  should 
first  strike  at  secrecy  in  Government 
wherever  it  exists,  because  it  is  the  in- 
cubator for  corruption." 

Mr.  President,  S.  2543  reflects  a  strong 
commitment  to  promoting  an  open  and 
responsive  Government  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. It  li  designed  to  provide  the  people 


the  press  loses  its  Incentive  after  unrea- 
sonable Initial  delays.  And  possible  em- 
barrassment to  the  agency  or  its  constit- 
uency is  always  more  likely  to  be  avoided 
by  withholding  than  by  disclosure.  Thus, 
there  exists  little  incentive  for  an  agency 
or  official  to  follow  strictly  the  letter  or 
the  spirit  of  the  FOIA. 

I  am  pleased,  Mr.  President,  that  S. 
2543  as  amended  addresses  each  of  these 
important  Issues.  One  provision  set  defi- 
nite time  limits  for  agencies  to  respond 
to  an  appeal  of  an  initial  denial.  In  very 
limited  and  extraordinary  classes  of 
cases,  agencies  may  certify — with  ap- 
proval of  the  Attorney  General  and  pub- 
lication in  the  Federal  Register — that  30 
days  are  necessary  for  handling  Initial 
requests  because  of  the  large  numbers  of 
records  and  wide  geographic  distribution 
Involved.  And  In  unusual  circumstances, 
narrowly  defined  by  the  bill,  the  agency 
may  add  10  days  to  its  response  time  for 
either  the  initial  or  the  appeal  period. 
This  should  give  agencies  sufficient  time 
to  handle  FOIA  requests,  while  not  al- 
lowing them  to  be  dilatory  in  their  prac- 
tices. Each  year  they  will  have  to  report 
to  Congress  on  the  time  it  takes  to  handle 
requests  and  appeals,  so  that  there  will 
be  a  regular  monitoring  of  agency  com- 
pliance with  the  time  requirements  of  the 
Act. 

Where  agencies  want  to  withhold  docu- 
ments under  a  statute  or  Executive  order 
as  being  classified  In  the  Interest  of  na- 


tional defense  or  foreign  policy  S.  2543 
as  amended  provides  that  courts  may  ex- 
amine the  documents  themselves  in  cam- 
era ^nd  must  determine  whether  in  fact 
me  documents  were  properly  classified 
The  bill  sets  out  procedures  to  protect 
particularly  sensitive  information,  and  it 
provides  that  courts  should  utilize  an  in- 
camera  examination  only  If  they  camiot 
resolve  the  matter  on  the  basis  of  argu- 
ments and  affidavits.  But  it  firmly  estab- 
li.hes  the  principle  of  judicial  review  of— 
and  accountability  outside  the  executive 
branch  for— agency  decisions  to  classify 
msiterial. 

Three  provisions  of  the  bill  are  di- 
rected at  the  problem  of  accountability 
and  responsibility  in  the  agencies  for  ad- 
herence to  the  requirements  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Infoimation  Act.  To  begin  with 
the  names  and  positions  of  persons  re- 
sponsible for  agency  denials  of  informa- 
tion must  be  conveyed  to  the  requester 
at  each  stage,  and  cumulated  and  re- 
ported to  the  Congress  annually.  The  ob- 
jective of  this  provision  Is  not  merely  to 
single  out  pubUcly  officials  who  work  on 
FOIA  requests,  but  to  let  them  know  thPt 
they  must  bear  actual  responsibility  for 
denials  that  go  out  over  their  signatures 

Another  provision  of  the  bUl  allows  the 
Imposition  of  attorneys'  fees  and  court 
costs  against  the  agency  in  many  cases 
where  the  requester  substantially  pre- 
vails in  litigation.  The  intention  here  is 
not  to  encourage  unnecessary  IHigatlon 
but  to  let  the  agencies  know  that  these 
lees  and  costs  will  no  longer  be  an  effec- 
tive barrier  to  judicial  enforcement  of 
the  FOIA  for  a  large  number  of  persons 
requesting  Information.  Stricter  adher- 
ence to  the  Act  by  these  agencies  should 
ensue. 

P^ally,  a  new  provision  added  to  the 
FOIA  puts  teeth  into  Its  requliements 
It  allows  courts  to  Impose  disciplinary 
sanctions  against  Federal  officials  who 
violate  the  act.  An  innovation  in  admin- 
istrative procedure,  this  Government  ac- 
countability section  provides  that  If  a 
court  finds  Government  records  to  have 
been  withheld  without  a  reasonable  basis 
in  law,  the  court  shall  order  disciplinary 
action— up  to  a  60-day  suspension— 
against  the  responsible  Government  of- 
ficial. The  Inclusion  of  this  sanction  for 
violation  of  the  act  clearly  Indicates  a 
congressional  commitment  to  openness 
not  secrecy,  on  the  part  of  every  officer 
and  employee  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  democracy  is  Indeed  a 
fragile  commodity.  In  a  government  of, 
by,  and  for  the  people,  the  people  must 
have  a  right  to  obtain  information  from 
their  government.  And  the  people  must 
have  available,  as  well,  a  mechanism  for 
securing  that  Information.  The  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  embodies  that  right 
and  that  mechanism.  Both  are  strength- 
ened by  the  bill  being  reported  today. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  hall- 
mark of  a  democracy  Is  an  Informed  cit- 
izenry. It  Is  elementary  that  the  people 
cannot  govern  themselves  if  they  cannot 
know  the  actions  of  their  government.  It 
Is  for  this  reason  that  we  must  remain 
committed  to  the  goal  of  Implementing 
the  public's  right  to  know  to  the  greatest 
extent  consistent  with  good  government. 

To  this  end.  Congress  passed  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  In  1966.  That 
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act  imposed  on  the  executive  branch  an 
affirmative  obligation  to  provide  access 
t?  official  Information  that  previously 
had  been  long  shielded  from  public  view. 
Under  that  act,  an  agency  must  comply 
with  a  citizens  request  for  information 
imless  it  can  i^how  that  competing  in- 
terests, such  as  the  right  to  privacy  or 
the  national  defense,  require  the  infor- 
mation to  remain  confidential. 

While  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
has.  by  and  large,  worked  successfully, 
experience  with  the  administration  of 
the  act  indicates  that  some  changes  are 
necessary.  In  considering  this  legislation, 
the  Judiciary  Committee  found  that  the 
primary  obstacles  to  the  act's  effective 
implementation  have  been  procedural 
rather  than  substantive.  S.  2543  is  de- 
signed to  remove  these  obstacles.  Its  basic 
purpose  is  to  facilitate  more  free  and 
expeditious  public  access  to  the  informa- 
tion the  act  obligates  the  Government 
agencies  to  disclose. 

Senator  Kennedy  has  already  outlined 
the  provisions  of  the  bill.  The  basic  fea- 
tures of  the  bill  i  consider  worth  em- 
phasizing are  the  following : 

First,  the  bill  requires  agencies  to  pub- 
lish Indexes  of  its  records  available  to 
tlie  public  so  that  the  citizen  can  know 
what  information  is  held  by  the  agency; 

Second,  it  prohibits  excessive  charges 
for  the  infoimation  requested; 

Third,  It  expedites  public  access  to 
Government  information  by  requiring 
Government  agencies  tc  respond  to  re- 
quests for  Information  within  specified 
time  periods ; 

Fourth,  the  bill  insures  responsible  re- 
sponses to  requests  by  holding  accoun- 
table those  officials  who  withhold  infor- 
mation without  a  reasonable  basis; 

Finally,  S.  2543  insures  the  integrity 
of  the  classification  of  a  classified  doc- 
ument by  allowing  the  courts  to  re\'lew 
the  document  In  camera. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  my  view  that  this 
bill,  as  amended,  will  secure  the  right 
of  the  individual  to  gain  access,  to  all  the 
official  information  that  good  govern- 
ment and  the  rights  of  the  individual  will 
permit. 

Since  the  close  of  the  hearings  held 
on  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  and  his  fine  staff  have 
worked  with  me  and  my  staff  to  draft  a 
bill  that,  in  the  words  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  in  considering  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  in  1966,  provides 
"a  workable  formula  which  encompasses, 
balances  and  protects  all  Interests,  yet 
places  emphasis  on  the  fullest  responsible 
disclosure."  I  believe  that  S.  2543  does 
just  that.  It  has  my  unvarj'ing  support. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Bnnklng.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs: 

S.  3511.  An  original  bill  to  Increase  the 
availability  of  urgently  needed  mortRftge 
credit  for  the  financing  of  housing  and  other 
purpose  (Kept.  No.  93-853) . 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  am 
reporting  to  the  Senate  today  a  bill  cited 
as  "The  Emergency  Housing  Finance  Act 
cl  1974."  Tliis  bill  would  broaden  ex- 
isting law  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
mortgage  credit  for  the  financing  of 
housing  and  would  Increase  authoriza- 
tions for  the  continuation  of  existing 
housing  assistance  and  community  devel- 
opment programs  for  fiscal  year  1975. 
The  bill  is  to  provide  temporary  author- 


ity to  update  existing  programs  imtil 
the  provisions  of  the  Senate-passed  om- 
nibus bill.  S.  3066.  the  Housing  and  Com- 
mimity  Development  Act  of  1974.  can  be 
implemented. 

"The  Senate  passed  the  omnibus  bill  on 
Manrch  11  and  is  waiting  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  mark  up  a  com- 
panion version  to  complete  congressional 
action  on  the  measure.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  two  Houses  can  agree  in  conference 
.^oon  on  a  final  version  and  have  it  signed 
into  law  by  the  President  before  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year.  If  this  is  done,  we 
would  not  need  to  pass  the  interim  bill. 

The  dilemma  we  are  facing  is  how  to 
assure  that  needed  legislation  is  passed 
to  continue  existing  programs  in  case  the 
omnibus  bill  establishing  new  programs 
is  not  passed  by  July  1,  1974.  without 
prejudicing  passage  of  the  omnibus  bill 
now  wending  its  way  through  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Our  committee  and 
the  Senate  worked  hard  and  long  on  de- 
veloping and  passing  S.  3066,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  comprehensive  and  effective 
housing  bills  ever  before  the  Congress, 
and  it  is  extremely  important  that 
nothing  be  done  to  jeopardize  its  final 
passage. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  kept  in  touch 
with  the  House  leaders  on  the  omnibus 
legislation  and  have  been  assured  that  a 
bill,  somewhat  reduced  from  the  Senate 
version,  will  be  forthcoming  within  the 
next  few  weeks.  With  this  assurance,  I 
believe  it  is  best  to  hold  up  Senate  pas- 
sage of  the  interim  bill  for  a  short  while 
until  a  clearer  picture  emerges  on  the 
House  action  and  the  final  approval  by 
the  Congress  and  the  President  of  the 
omnibus  legislation.  If  such  approval  is 
assured,  no  action  is  needed  on  the  In- 
terim bill.  If.  however,  we  see  no  hope  for 
an  omnibus  bill,  we  would  move  the  in- 
terim bill  for  prompt  consideration  by 
the  House  and  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  say  a 
word  or  two  about  the  President's  mes- 
sage on  housing  which  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  Fi-iday.  May  10.  The  President's 
message  was  In  two  parts — one  on  imme- 
diate action  and  the  other  on  pending 
legislative  proposals.  On  the  latter,  he 
urged  passage  of  housing  provisions  al- 
most all  of  which  are  contained  In  the 
omnibus  bill.  S.  3066.  already  passed  by 
the  Senate. 

The  second  and  most  significant  part 
of  his  message  authorizes  immediate  ac- 
tion to  be  taken  by  the  Treasur>'.  the 
Government  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  System  to  increase  financial  sup- 
port for  the  mortgage  market.  For  the 
most  part,  the  President  Implemented 
some  obscure  legislative  authority  al- 
ready on  the  books.  The  results  of  such 
implementation  may  be  helpful  but  the 
beneficiaries  are  unlikely  to  be  the  fam- 
ilies most  in  need  of  assistance,  and  we 
will  have  to  wait  and  see  whether  this 
action  is  enough  to  make  any  difference 
in  the  depressed  state  of  ^me  construc- 
tion at  this  time. 

With  respect  to  GNMA.  the  President 
would  continue  the  tandem  plan  author- 
ity given  to  GNMA  last  January  to  pur- 
chase mortgages  at  a  t>elow  market  in- 
terest rate.  At  that  time,  the  President 
annoimced  that  GNMA  would  purchase 
200,000  mortgages  at  a  7^4  percent  In- 


terest rate  but  now,  5  months  later,  only 
about  one-fourth  of  such  mortgages  has 
been  purchased.  On  Friday,  the  Presi- 
dent armounced  that  he  is  authorizing 
GMMA  to  purchase  100,000  mortgages  at 
an  8-percent  interest  rate.  I  do  not  im- 
derstand  why  the  January  program  is 
mo\ing  so  slov.ly.  One  reason  given  is 
the  terribly  low  production  of  the  FHA 
offices  based  on  what  I  hear  is  the  fright- 
fully low  morale  61  local  FHA  staffs.  If 
the  lag  in  tiie  earlier  program  is  any 
criterion  for  the  new  program.  I  wonder 
how  significant  an  impact  we  can  expect 
from  the  new  proposal  at  an  even  higher 
interest  rate.  F\u'thermore.  I  wonder  how 
helpful  such  a  program  will  be  to  the 
low-  and  moderate-income  famihes 
where  the  greatest  need  exists.  The  stat- 
utory ceiling  for  GNMA  mortgages  is 
$33,000.  The  President  announced  aS3.3 
billion  program  so  he  must  expect  practi- 
cally all  of  the  mortgages  will  be  at  the 
ceiling  level.  A  $33,000  mortgage  supports 
a  535,000  or  even  higher  priced  house  so 
the  question  is  how  many  moderate-in- 
come families  can  afford  a  $35,000  house 
at  an  interest  rate  of  8  percent 

I  v.ould  have  the  same  comment  with 
reference  to  the  I»resident's  $4  billion 
mortgage  program  financed  through  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System.  The 
ceiling  on  th^se  mortgages  is  $45,000 
which  could  finance  homes  priced  well 
above  $50,000.  A  program  at  such  prices 
will  be  of  little  help  to  the  moderate-in- 
come American  family. 

The  third  program  is  even  more  ques- 
tionable because  Treasury  funds  would 
be  committed  to  help  support  a  $3  billion 
program  of  8*4  percent  mortgages  with 
ceilings  of  $35,000  through  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation.  A  30- 
year.  $35,000  mortgage  with  an  8^4  per- 
cent interest  rate  *  would  require  a 
monthly  amortization  payment  of  $275. 
Adding  the  typical  taxes,  insurance  and 
utilities  would  call  for  a  total  monthly 
outlay  of  about  $375.  To  afford  such  a 
payment  would  require  incomes  of 
around  $20,000  or  more,  or  somewhere 
in  the  upper  15  percent  cf  the  income 
scale  for  American  families. 

My  concern  is  that  the  middle-income 
American  family  is  not  being  helped  by 
this  program.  Federal  subsidies  amount- 
ing to  millions  of  taxpayer  dollars  will  be 
used  to  benefit  families  at  income  levels 
well  above  the  average,  and  nothing  is 
being  done  for  families  at  the  middle  or 
lower  income  levels.  In  fact.  I  wonder 
how  much  of  this  money  might  go  to 
finance  second  homes  for  upper  income 
families. 

The  Piesident  has  frozen  funds  for 
programs  of  benefit  to  the  lower-inccme 
families  since  Januar>',  1973.  One  of 
the  reasons  given  for  the  freeze  was  the 
excessive  cost  to  the  Treasurj-.  If  the 
President  wanted  to  be  helpful  and  spur 
construction  and  provide  housing  where 
it  is  needed  most,  all  he  would  have  had  to 
do  was  to  release  the  FHA  section  235  or 
236  fimds  already  appropriated  by  the 
Congress.  I  suppose  in  today's  political 
environment,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  the 
President  to  take  this  route.  Perhaps 
once  new  legislation  is  passed  which  will 
i-eaffirm  Congressional  intent  that  the 
Governments  first  priority  should  be  to 
assist  the  needy  low-  amd  moderate-in- 
come family,  we  shall  see  a  more  bal- 
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anced  program  coming  forth  from  the 
Administration.  In  the  meantime,  I  sup- 
pose we  have  no  choice  but  to  go  along 
with  the  President's  plan.  It  will  help  out 
rome,  but  it  is  obvious  that,  until  we  get 
tlie  omnibus  bill  passed  and  implemented, 
anything  we  do  now  is  only  a  stop-gap- 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  another  area  of  con- 
cern where  some  of  the  worst  housing 
exists  Is  in  the  rural  areas.  The  rural 
housing  program,  first  approved  as  part 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  is  one  of  the 
best  Federal  programs  of  benefit  to  low- 
and  moderate-income  families.  In  Jan- 
uary of  1973  it  was  caught  up  in  the  Pres- 
ident's freeze  of  subsidy  funds.  Later  in 
the  year,  the  Courts  forced  the  reinstate- 
ment of  the  program.  The  administra- 
tion, however,  only  partially  reinstated  It 
and  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  place 
In  the  Rkcord  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  a  letter  to  the  President  about 
this  program. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  from  my 
remarks  that  the  Federal  Government's 
housing  programs  are  in  a  shambles  at 
this  time.  I  did  not  comment  on  it,  but 
the  public  housing  program  is  suffering 
the  same  way  as  the  others  with  admin- 
istration actions  far  out  of  line  with  the 
intent  of  the  law  as  passed  by  Congress. 
The  administration  took  upon  itself  the 
right  to  freeze  funds  duly  appropriated 
by  Congress  and  came  forth  with  a 
scattering  of  questionable  efforts  to  sub- 
stitute its  own  ideas  without  clearing 
with  Congress.  Congress  has  been  some- 
what at  fault  in  not  acting  more 
promptly  in  enacting  new  legislation  in 
response  to  the  administration's  action 
imdercutting  the  existing  programs.  It 
points  to  the  urgency  for  the  passage  as 
early  as  possible  of  the  omnibus  bill 
passed  in  the  Senate  on  March  11. 1  hope 
that  we  shall  have  final  approval  by  the 
Congress  of  1974  housing  and  community 
development  legislation  which  can  be 
sent  to  the  President  for  his  signature. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mat  7. 1974. 

The  PHESIDKNT, 

The  White  House, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Oeab  M«.  P««3iDEjrT:  I  read  with*  great  In- 
terest your  recent  speech  announcing  that 
you  wUl  very  shortly  recommend  new  Federal 
programe  to  stimulate  the  ailing  housing  in- 
dustry. 

I  am  writing,  out  of  concern  for  the  Ill- 
housed  families  in  our  rural  areas,  to  urge 
you  to  take  Immediate  steps  to  get  our  rural 
housing  programs  moving  again,  as  part  of 
any  new  Federal  housing  effort.  It  would 
take  very  little  to  get  these  programs  back 
on  the  track.  It  could  be  done  simply  by 
shifting  funds  you  have  already  authorized 
for  Farmers  Home  Programs. 

My  concern  for  rural  housing  programs  has 
been  sharpened  by  recent  reports  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice and  from  the  Housing  Assistance  Coun- 
cU.  These  reports  on  the  activities  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Programs  during  1973-74  in- 
dicate that,  despite  the  Federal  Coiu-t  rul- 
ing of  July,  1973  these  programs  have  not 
been  restored,  following  their  suspension,  to 
the  levels  authorized  by  the  Congress. 

The  statistics  indicate  that  the  slowdown 
In  rural  housing  activity  is  a  direct  result  of 
the  new  Farmers  Home  Administration  policy 
emphasizing  rehabilitation  and  repair  of  ex- 
isting housing  over  the  construction  of  new 
housing.  They  show  that  FHA  has  allocated 
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Its  money  where  It  cannot  be  used,  since 
there  are  not  either  the  houses  or  the  indus- 
try to  support  a  large-scale  rehabilitation 
program  in  our  rural  areas  at  this  time.  This 
is  e.xactly  what  housing  experts  predicted 
when  the  policy  was  flrst  announced  some 
months  ago. 

Our  US.  rural  housing  programs  are  lag- 
ging badly  this  year,  and  the  situation  is  even 
worse  in  my  own  State  of  Alabama.  Initial 
loans  under  the  Section  502  farm  housing 
program  are  down  by  almost  40 'i  In  the  U.S. 
»ud  by  66' c  in  Alabama,  compared  with  the 
.^ame  period  last  year.  This  drastic  decline, 
has,  moreover,  hvirt  hardest  those  least  able 
to  afford  it.  Only  22.000  Interest  credit  loans 
have  been  made  this  year  to  low  Income 
families  In  the  VB.,  compared  to  the  48.000 
made  during  the  same  months  last  year.  The 
cutback  In  aid  to  low  income  families  In  my 
own  state  has  meant  that  1,600  fewer  low 
income  families  have  received  loan  commit- 
ments this  year.  While  Farmers  Home  has 
allocated  the  bulk  of  its  funds  for  the  repair 
and  rehatollltatlon  of  existing  houses,  these 
programs  have  not  gotten  off  the  ground.  The 
figures  show  for  example,  that  only  about  (1 
out  of  every  $5  allocated  for  low  Income  loans 
on  existing  houses  has  been  used.  It  appears 
that  projections  for  existing  and  rehabili- 
tated units  In  the  rural  program  are  un- 
realistic. 

The  cutback  in  our  rural  housing  programs 
this  year  is  a  tragedy  for  our  riwal  popula- 
tion. It  has  cost  Jobs  and  homebulldlng  ac- 
tivity at  a  time  when  these  are  badly  needed. 
I  lu-ge  you  Mr.  President  to  act  immedi- 
ately to  restore  rural  housing  programs  by 
authorizing  that  unused  funds  earmarked  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  for  other 
purposes   may  be   used   for  new   residential 
construction  activity  under  the  Section  502 
Program. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  am' 
Sincerely, 

John  Sparkman. 
By  Mr.  METCALP,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insialar  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

HJl.  6541.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  min- 
eral Interests  of  the  United  States  to  the 
owner  or  owners  of  record  of  certain  lands 
In  the  State  of  South  Carolina  (Rept.  No. 
93-855); 

HJl.  6642.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  mineral 
Interests  of  the  United  States  to  the  owner 
or  owners  of  record  of  certain  lands  in  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  (Rept.  No.  93-866); 
HJt.  7087.  An  act  to  autb(M-lze  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  mineral 
interests  of  the  United  State's  In  certain  land 
in  Missouri  to  Grace  F.  Slsler,  the  record 
owner  of  the  surface  thereof  (Rept.  No  93- 
857);  and 

H.R.  10284.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  certain  rights  in 
the  State  of  Florida  (Rept.  No.  93-858) . 


part  of  the  report  and  included  In  any 
reprints  of  the  report  No.  93-763  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  language 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Committee  is  aware  that  funding 
under  the  Ethnic  Heritage  Act  will  begin 
shortly.  We  are  also  aware  that  the  Office 
of  Education  has  received  a  large  number  of 
excellent  proposals  for  the  limited  amount  of 
funds  that  will  be  available. 

We  are  hopeful,  nevertheless,  that  some 
part  of  the  funding  might  be  made  available 
for  work  on  the  ethnic  history  and  culture 
of  the  upper  mid-West,  particularly  relat- 
ing to  the  Iron  Range  area  of  Minnesota. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce : 

Stephen  A.  Nye,  of  California,  to  be  a  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commissioner. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  nomination  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.) 


CORRECTION  OP  LANGUAGE  OP 
REPORT— NO.  93-763 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
one  matter  of  importance  that  the  com- 
mittee agreed  upon  to  Include  in  its 
report.  Difficulties  in  agreeing  to  specific 
language  for  the  report,  however,  pro- 
duced delays  that  made  It  Impossible  to 
be  included  in  the  draft  report  we  sent 
to  the  printer.  This  language  concerns 
the  Ethnic  Heritage  Act  and  was  devel- 
oped by  Senator  Mondale  who  has  a 
special  interest  in  the  ethnic  heritage 
and  history  of  tlie  Iron  Range  of  Minne- 
.sota.  It  was  agreed  to  by  the  committee 
but  since  it  Inadvertently  missed  the 
deadline  for  filing,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  inserted  in  the  Recorb  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks,  considered  as 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  I  report  favorably  the 
nominations  of  four  lieutenant  generals 
in  the  Army  to  be  placed  on  the  retired 
list  in  that  grade — Collins,  Knowles, 
Seneff  and  Walker— and  50  temporary 
appointments  in  the  Army  to  the  grade 
of  brigadier  general— Tuberty  through 
Otis;  and,  in  the  Navy,  Vice  Adm.  Harold 
E.  Shear,  USN,  to  the  grade  of  admiral 
and  Vice  Adm.  Jerome  H.  King,  Jr., 
USN,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
vice  admiral,  when  retired.  I  ask  that 
these  names  be  placed  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  839  cadets  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Army  in  the  grade  of  2d 
lieutenant;  In  the  Navy,  173  for  perma- 
nent and  temporary  promotion  In  the 
grade  of  captain  and  below  and  In  the 
Air  Force.  42  Air  National  Guard  officers 
for  promotion  in  the  Reserve  of  the  Air 
Force  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel 
and  65  in  the  Air  Force  for  appoint- 
ment and  reappointment  In  the  grade  of 
colonel  and  below.  Since  these  names 
have  already  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  on  the  Executive  Calendar,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
placed  on  the  Secretary's  Desk  for  the 
information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  or  reported  read 
the  flrst  time  and,  by  unanimous  con- 
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sent,  the  second  time,  and  referred  or 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  COOK: 
S.  3501.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to  en- 
courage States  to  establish  consumer  claims 
courts  and  to  provide  for  resolution  by  U.S. 
magistrate  of  certain  consumer  claims.  Re- 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 
S.  3502.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred   to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Moss, 
and  Mr.  Clark)  : 
S.  3503.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  impose  certain  re- 
quirements relating  to  the  discharge  or  trans- 
fer of  medicaid  patients  from  skilled  nursing 
or  Intermediate  care  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance.  ~ 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Moss)  : 
S.  3504.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  the  furnishing  of 
rehabilitative  services  to  inpatients  of  long- 
term  care  facilities.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

S.  3505.  A  bill  to  amend  section  232  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  provide  insurance 
for  loans  to  finance  improvements  to  long- 
term  care  facilities  required  to  correct  defi- 
ciencies identified  in  State  surveys  and  Fed- 
eral certification  procedures.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

S.  3506.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  to  provide  strengthened 
programs  relating  to  long-term  care  facilities, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

S.  3507.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  so  as  to  make  permanent  certain  tem- 
porary provisions  relating  to  inspections  of 
long-term  care  Institutions,  to  provide  for 
the  publication  of  certain  Information  re- 
garding such  institutions,  and  requiring  that 
such  institutions  provide  certain  training  for 
their  nonprofessional  employees  as  a  condi- 
tion of  participation  in  the  medicare  and 
medicaid  programs.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  PERCY: 
S.  3508.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Nursing  Home  Affairs  Advisory 
Council.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  McGEE: 
S.  3509.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Willard  H. 
Allen,  Jr.  and  Nicole  J.  Allen.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 
8.  3510.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pham  Van 
Klet.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs: 
S.  3511.  An  original  bill  to  increase  the 
availability    of    urgently    needed    mortgage 
credit  for  the  financing  of  housing  and  other 
purposes.  Placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  3512.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Unem- 
ployment Tax  Act  so  as  to  require  States  to 
extend  to  not  more  than  39  weeks  the  period 
for  which  an  Individual  may  receive  regular 
unemployment  compensation,  to  provide  for 
Federal  financing  of  one-half  of  the  costs 
attributable  to  the  extension  of  benefits  so 
required,  to  provide  minimum  standards 
with  respect  to  eligibility  for  such  compen- 
sation, and  to  limit  the  use  of  waiting  periods 
for  the  receipt  of  such  compensation:  apd 
otherwise  to  extend  and  improve  the  Federal- 
State  unemployment  Insurance  system.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


THE  STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  COOK: 
S.  3501.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
encourage  States  to  establish  consumer 
claims  courts  and  to  provide  for  resolu- 
tion by  U.S.  magistrates  of  certain  con- 
sumer claims.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

SMALL     CLAIMS     LEGISLATION 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  provide  assistance 
tc  the  States  to  encourage  them  to  estab- 
lish small  claims  courts.  The  aim  of  these 
courts  is  to  make  it  easier,  as  well  as  less 
expensive,  for  the  average  consumer  to 
have  his  day  in  court  when  he  encounters 
difficulty  in  settling  a  dispute  with  a 
merchant. 

This  bill  would  give  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral the  power  to  approve  State  systems 
for  small  claims  courts,  and.  upon  such 
approval,  to  make  grants  which  could 
total  50  percent  of  the  costs  which  a 
State  would  incur  in  the  operation  of 
such  a  system. 

The  merits  of  small  claims  courts  have 
been  discussed  a  great  deal  already,  and 
tlie  need  for  them  is  becoming  recognized 
more  and  more  every  day.  Several  States 
have  already  established  very  success- 
ful systems,  most  notably  New  York  and 
California. 

My  bill  does  not  stop  with  establishing 
puidelines  and  criteria  for  State  claims 
courts.  I  am  al.so  proposing  machinery 
to  esta'olish  a  Federal  forum  for  small 
claims.  This  Federal  small  claims  court 
will  have  jurisdiction  over  the  cases  in- 
volving diversity  of  citizenship  between 
the  consumer  and  the  merchant.  Since 
it  is  easy  for  people  to  travel  to  border- 
ing States  to  make  purchases,  I  feel  that 
a  forum  for  disputes  which  would  arise 
from  transactions  of  this  kind  is  neces- 
sary. 

Such  a  forum  can  be  established  by 
increasing  the  existing  powers  of  the 
Federal  magistrates. 

As  you  know,  there  is  now  before  us 
a  bill  which  attempts  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  Federsd  aid  to  the  States.  While 
the  intent  of  this  bill  is  good,  I  feel  that 
It  falls  short  of  the  purpose  It  Is  trying 
to  achieve.  Therefore,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing this  bill,  which  presents  a  more 
complete  program  of  aid  to  the  consumer 
by  including  provisions  for  a  Federal 
system  of  small  claims  courts. 

I  think  that  the  diversity  question,  as 
well  as  this  entire  bill,  is  very  important, 
and  that  it  merits  the  careful  attention 
which  I  know  my  colleagues  will  give  it. 


By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 

S.  3502.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  today  is  an  alternative 
to  legislation  proposed  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  which  I  introduced 
by  request  as  S.  3253.  Chairman  Melvin 
Price  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  introduced  the  legislation  in  the 
House  as  H.R.  13896.  The  Commission 
proposed  to  delete  the  requirement  in 
section  54  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  that 


Congress  authorize  amounts  of  special 
nuclear  material  to  be  distributed  to 
groups  of  nations,  such  as  Euratom  and 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
or  IAEA. 

On  April  30,  1974,  I  chaired  hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Agreements 
for  Cooperation  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  to  consider  these  bills. 
The  AEC  testified  that  action  on  this 
matter  is  required  before  June  30,  1974, 
to  permit  the  supply  of  special  nuclear 
material  in  time  to  meet  the  needs  of 
certain  foreign  power  reactors.  The  Com- 
mission proposed  the  legislation  in  oi-der 
to  permit  consummation  of  arrange- 
ments through  IAEA  to  fuel  reactors  sold 
ty  U.S.  manufacturers  to  Mexico  and 
Yugoslavia.  The  current  statutory  ceil- 
ing for  IAEA— 5.070  Kg  of  U^'- mu.st 
be  eliminated  or  increased  to  at  least 
42.000  Kg  for  these  reactors. 

Ceilings  on  the  amounts  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  groups  of  nations  are  estab- 
lished by  law,  whereas  ceilings  on  dis- 
tributions to  individual  nations  under 
bilateral  agreements  for  cooperation  are 
established  in  those  bilateral  agreements, 
which  are  subject  to  a  30-day  review  by 
the  JCAE.  AEC  did  not  propose  to  es- 
tablish ceilings  in  the  IAEA  Or  Eurotom 
agreements,  or  any  other  formal  limita- 
tions in  place  of  the  statutory  ceihngs, 
but  rather  to  keep  the  JCAE  fully  and 
currently  informed  of  proposed  distribu- 
tions, as  the  only  means  of  congressional 
control  over  such  actions. 

The  subcommittee  determined  that  a 
relaxation  of  the  requirement  for  an 
act  of  Congress  to  increase  the  ceilings 
was  in  order,  but  the  Congress  must 
retain  some  control  over  the  distribu- 
tion of  our  remaining  margin  of  uranium 
enrichment  capacity.  This  bill  provides 
for  an  alternative  means  of  resolving 
this  problem  without  abandoning  signifi- 
cant congressional  control  over  these 
distributions.  The  statutory  ceiling  would 
be  raised  sufficiently  to  permit  fueling 
for  the  Mexican  and  Yugoslavian  reac- 
tors with  enough  margin  to  allow  fuel- 
ing of  a  few  more  reactors  in  the  near 
future.  A  ceiling  of  75,000  Kg  is  sug- 
gested. 

The  bill  also  pro\1des  that  further 
increases  in  ceilings  could  be  made  by 
the  Commission  provided  that  any  pro- 
proposed  new  ceiling  is  established  in 
writing  and  lies  before  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee for  30  days,  unless  the  committee 
by  resolution  waives  the  condition  of  the 
waiting  period  or  any  portion  of  the  pe- 
riod. This  provides  a  formal  means  of 
congressional  review  which  parallels  the 
30-day  approval  for  changes  in  bilateral 
agreements  for  cooperation. 

I  hope  that  this  bill  will  be  given 
speedy  consideration  by  the  full  com- 
mittee and  the  Congress.  I  believe  that  it 
provides  the  necessary  relief  from  the 
present  restrictions  without  undermin- 
ing congressional  oversight  of  a  poten- 
tially critical  energy  resource. 


By  Mr.  PERCY:  

S.  3503.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  Impose  cer- 
tain requirements  relating  to  the  dis- 
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charge  or  transfer  of  medicaid  patients 
from  skilled  nursing  or  intermediate 
care  facilities,  and  for  other  ptirposes; 
and 

S.  3504.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  the  furnishing 
of  rehabilitative  services  to  inpatients 
of  long-term  care  facilities.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  3505.  A  bill  to  amend  section  232  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  provide  in- 
surance for  loans  to  finance  improve- 
ments to  long-term  care  facilities  re- 
quired to  correct  deficiencies  identified 
in  State  surveys  and  Federal  certifica- 
tion procedures.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

S.  3506.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  provide 
strengthened  programs  relating  to  long- 
term  care  facilities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare. 

S.  3507.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  so  as  to  make  permanent  cer- 
tain temporary  provisions  relating  to 
inspections  of  long-term  care  institu- 
tions, to  provide  for  the  publication  of 
certain  information  regarding  such  in- 
stitutions, and  requiring  that  such  in- 
stitutions provide  certain  training  for 
their  nonprofessional  employees  as  a 
condition  of  participation  in  the  medi- 
care and  medicaid  programs ;  and 
S.  3508.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  XVni  of 
„  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Nursing  Home  Affairs 
Advisory  Council.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Yesterday.  I  had  the  hon- 
or of  addressing  the  Governor's  Confer- 
ence of  Aging  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  In  my 
address  I  announced  my  intention  to  in- 
troduce six  bills  designed  to  Implement 
a  program  to  provide  the  elderly  with 
alternatives  to  nursing  homes  as  well  as 
to  assure  them  of  quahty  If  nursing  home 
admission  becomes  necessary.  I  am  intro- 
ducing those  bills  today. 

My  approach  to  developing  alterna- 
tives to  Institutionalization  is  simple  and 
direct.  I  beUeve  the  State  and  area  agen- 
cies on  aging  authorized  by  last  year's 
amendments  to  the  Older  Americans  Act 
must  become  the  focal  point  for  this  ef- 
fort. I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  I  call 
the  Older  American  Act  Amendments  of 
1974  which  directs  the  area  agencies  on 
aging  to  give  priority  to  developing  and 
expanding  home  health  services. 

My  bill  also  directs  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Administration  on  Aging  to  give 
special  consideration  to  funding  projects 
which  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of 
geriatric  day  care  centers  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  institutionalization.  I  shall  return 
in  a  moment  to  other  provisions  of  this 
bill  which  strengthen  the  role  of  State 
and  area  agencies  on  aging  in  Improving 
the  quality  of  care  in  long-term  care 
facilities. 

My  program  for  continuing  our  efforts 
to  improve  the  quality  of  care  in  nursing 
homes  has  five  parts.  These  parts  are 
embodied  in  the  bills  I  am  Introducing. 
First,  we  must  amend  those  provisions 
of  existing  law  which  were  intended  to 
benefit  the  long-term  care  patient  but 


which  in  practice  seem  to  work  to  his 
detriment.  I  have  in  mind  here  provisions 
of  H.R.  1  dealing  with  the  so-called  'level 
of  care"  problem. 

Certainly  no  patient  sliould  be  receiv- 
ing care  at  the  taxpayer's  expense  which 
he  does  not  need.  We  know  that  this 
sometimes  ha;ipens.  But  at  the  same 
time  there  mry  be  reasons  beyond  the 
strictly  medical  ones  v.hy  some  patients 
need  a  higher  level  of  care  than  might 
at  first  glance  seem  necessary.  More- 
over, involuntary  transfer  and  discharge 
can  have  a  devastating  effect  on  the 
physical  and  mental  health  of  even  those 
persons  for  whom  the-re  moves  are  thor- 
oughly justified. 

To  remedy  this  problem  I  am  propos- 
ing that  no  patient  be  transferred  or  dis- 
charged from  a  facility  without  a  medi- 
cal determination  that  his  needs  cannot 
be  met  in  that  facility.  In  addition. 
States  will  be  required  to  notify  a  pa- 
tient at  least  14  days  in  advance  of  a 
pending  transfer  or  discharge  and  to 
properly  prepare  him  or  her  for  the 
move.  The  patient  or  his  representative 
may  request  a  hearing  on  tlie  impending 
move. 

This  bill  also  directs  the  Secretary  to 
conduct  continuing  Investigative  and 
oversight  activities  with  respect  to  State 
administration  of  the  medicaid  program. 
The  Secretary  is  directed  to  hold  hear- 
ings at  which  States  will  account  for 
their  administration. 

Finally,  my  bill  goes  to  the  heart  of 
the  problem:  the  overly  restrictive  defi- 
nition of  skilled  nursing  care.  The  Sec- 
retary is  directed  to  refine  the  definition 
to  Include  recognition  of  factors  other 
than  strictly  medical  ones  in»  determin- 
ing the  need  for  such  care. 

The  second  part  of  my  strategy  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  care  in  long-term 
care  facilities  involves  building  on  and 
expanding  the  truly  innovative  changes 
embodied  in  H.R.  1. 

I  am  proposing  that  we  extend  Indefi- 
nitely the  provisions  for  Federal  assump- 
tion of  100  percent  of  the  costs  of  State 
siu-veys  and  Inspections. 

I  am  proposing  that  we  require  pre- 
service  and  inservice  training  for  all  non- 
professional nursing  home  persormel. 

I  am  proposing  that  we  move  beyond 
the  requirement  that  Inspection  reports 
be  available  to  the  public  by  directing  the 
Secretary  to  prepare  and  disseminate 
an  intelligible  summary  or  digest  of  these 
reports  and  that  he  develop  a  rating  sys- 
tem for  facilities  b9.3ed  en  the  data  found 
in  the  reports. 

Third,  we  can  improve  the  quality  of 
care  by  vigorously  enforcing  all  existing 
requirements.  Enforcement  has  some- 
times been  absent  in  the  past  because  of 
the  fear  that  to  enforce  high  standards 
meant  closing  homes  and  tossing  elderly 
people  out  on  the  street. 

To  deal  with  this  problem  I  am  pro- 
posing a  program  of  Insured  loans  to 
nursing  homes  to  help  them  correct  defi- 
ciencies identified  In  surveys  and  In- 
spections. Rather  than  closing  homes  or 
ignoring  violations  we  must  help  homes 
correct  deficiencies  and  achieve  full  com- 
pliance with  standards. 

Fourth,  long-term  care  facilities  must 
be  provided  with  an  incentive  to  maln- 
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tain  residences  at  their  highest  level  of 
functioning  and  not  to  contribute  to 
their  decUne  through  inadequate  or  non- 
existent care.  To  provide  this  incentive 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  require  the 
provision  of  rehabilitative  services  to  all 
residents  of  long-term  care  facilities 
who  may  benefit  from  them  and  to  pro- 
vide 100  percent  Federal  reimbursement 
for  the  cost  of  these  services. 

Finally  and  perhaps  most  importantly 
we  must  make  nursing  homes  more  acces- 
sible to  the  communities  they  serve  and 
thereby  more  accountable  to  these  com- 
munities. 

I  think  this  can  be  accomplished  In  a 
number  of  ways.  For  example.  States  are 
likely  to  upgrade  their  surveillance  of 
nursing  homes  if  they  are  reimbursed 
for  the  cost  and  if  they  know  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare may  call  them  to.  a  public  hearing 
to  account  for  their  ovra  performance. 
In  addition,  the  publication  of  a  booklet 
based  on  State  surveys  and  inspection 
reports  obviously  make  these  facilities 
more  open  and  accessible. 

Beyond  these  measures  I  am  propos- 
ing that  the  State  agencies  on  aging  be 
required  to  establish  a  nursing  home 
ombudsman  and  that  area  agencies  be 
directed  to  develop  programs  which  will 
bring  volimteers,  especially  youthful 
ones,  into  area  nursing  homes.  Both  of 
these  activities  have  demonstrated  their 
usefulness  in  Improving  the  quality  of 
care  by  making  the  Institution  more  open 
and  more  accountable  to  the  public. 

Mr.  President,  the  bills  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  do  not  involve  vast  new  public 
expenditures.  Many  provisions  can  be 
implemented  without  any  Increase  in  ap- 
propriations for  a  particular  program  or 
function.  Others  continue  programs  due 
to  expire  or  now  fimded  as  demonstra- 
tion programs. 

The  entire  cost  is  difficult  to  estimate, 
however.  This  is  true  because  no  one 
really  knows,  on  the  basis  of  currently 
available  information,  how  many  patients 
may  be  able  to  benefit  from  rehabilita- 
tive services  and  how  much  these  serv- 
ices will  cost.  But  even  if  the  cost  were 
to  exceed  $100  million,  as  I  estimate  It 
might,  this  Is  a  small  amount  in  com- 
parison to  the  $1  billion  it  would  have 
taken  to  develop  the  SST.  And  the  re- 
turn on  our  investment  Is  likely  to  be 
so  great  in  terms  of  the  quality  of  life 
for  the  elderly. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  detailed  outline  of  the  legis- 
lation I  am  introducing  be  printed  In 
the  Record  together  with  the  full  text 
of  the  bills. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills  and 
outline  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3503 
A  blU  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  Impose  certain  requirements 
relating  to  the  dtscharge  or  transfer  of 
medicaid  patients  from  skilled  nursing  or 
Intermediate  care  faculties,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 
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"STANDARDS  FOR  DETERMINING  NEED  FOR  CON- 
TINUED SKILLED  NiniSING  SERVICES  OR  IN- 
TERMEDIATE   CARE    SERVICES 

■•Sec.  1911.  (a)  In  addition  to  other  re- 
quirements Imposed  by  law  as  a  condition 
of  approval  of  a  State  plan  under  this  title, 
there  is  hereby  imposed  (and  each  State 
plan  approved  under  this  title  shall  be 
deemed  to  contain)   the  requirement  that — 

"  ( 1 )  In  determining,  for  purposes  of  the 
administration  of  the  State  plan,  the  need 
for  continued  care  in  a  particular  skilled 
nursing  facility  or  Intermediate  care  facility 
(Which  provides  services  for  which  payment 
may  be  made  under  the  State  plan)  of  an 
Individual  who — 

"(A)  is  entitled  to  medical  assistance  un- 
der the  State  plan,  and 

"(B)  has,  for  a  period  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  or  more,  been  an  inpatient  of 
such  facility. 

consultation  with  other  appropriate  profes- 
sional personnel,  such  discharge  or  transfer 
would  be  in  the  best  Interest  of  such  Indi- 
vidual's   physical    and    mental    health,    and 

"(2)  In  making  such  Judgment  and  such 
determination  proper  consideration  shall  be 
given,  not  only  to  the  mental  and  physical 
condition  of  such  individual,  but  also  to  the 
capabUlty  of  the  facility  to  meet  his  particu- 
lar needs,  and  to  the  impact  which  discharge 
or  transfer  from  the  particular  facility  would, 
as  a  practical  matter,  have  on  his  general 
well-being  In  light  of  his  age.  length  of  stay 
in  the  facility,  family  situation,  mental  at- 
titude, and  other  relevant  factors,  and 

"(3)  whenever,  in  the  administration  of 
the  State  plan,  it  is  determined  that  an  In- 
dividual, who  meets  the  criteria  specified  in 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph 
( 1 ) ,  should  be  discharged  or  transferred  from 
such  particular  facility  (because  the  care 
provided  In  such  facility  Is  in  excess  of  the 
needs  of  such  individual)  — 

"(A)  notice  shall  (not  less  than  fourteen 
days  prior  to  the  prc^)osed  discharge  or  trans- 
fer) be  sent  to  such  individual  (and  In  ap- 
propriate cases  to  his  legal  representative  or 
Interested  family  members)  — 

"(1)  indicating  the  date  of  the  proposed 
discharge  or  transfer,  and  advising  that  such 
Individual  may  (at  any  time  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  proposed  discharge  or  transfer) 
demand  a  hearing  by  the  State  agency  on 
the  matter  of  such  discharge  or  transfer, 

"(U)  Identifying  and  describing  (In  case 
of  a  determination  that  such  Individual 
should  be  transferred  from  such  facility) 
the  Institution  to  which  it  Is  proposed  that 
such  individual  be  transferred,  and 

"(B)  such  discharge  or  transfer  shall  not 
become  effective  prior  to  the  date  specified 
in  the  notice  (sent  in  accordance  with  sub- 
paragraph (a)(1)),  or,  if  later,  the  date  of 
a  final  determination  on  the  matter  made  on 
the  basis  of  evidence  adduced  at  a  hearing 
held  pursuant  to  a  demand  made  pursuant 
to  such  notice,  and 

"(4)  the  State  agency  shall  take  appro- 
priate affirmative  action  to  assure  that  any 
Individual  discharged  or  transferred  from  a 
facility  shall  have  the  benefit  of  a  planned 
program  of  information  and  counselling  con- 
cerning such  discharge  or  transfer  designed 
to  assist  him  in  adjusting  to  the  change  in 
his  care  and  surroundings  and  to  minimize 
the  personal  stress  which  may  accompany 
such  change. 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (3),  a  determina- 
tion (made  In  the  administration  of  the 
State  plan)  that  payment  should  no  longer 
be  made  to  a  facility  in  which  an  individual 
(referred  to  in  such  paragraph)  is  an  In- 
patient shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  determina- 
tion, made  in  the  administration  of  the 
State  plan,  that  such  individual  should  be 
discharged  or  transferred  from  such  facility,". 

(b)  Section  1904  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 


"Sec.  1904.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct, 
on  a  continuing  basis  in  all  States  with  plans 
approved  under  this  title,  l^ivestigatlve  and 
oversight  activities  designed  to  determine 
whether  there  exists  any  basis  to  support 
a  finding — 

"(1)  that  the  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the  provisions 
of  section  1902  and  section  1911;  or 

"(2)  that  in  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  faUure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision;  and, 
when  such  activities  result  in  observations 
indicating  that  there  does  exist  a  reasonable 
basis  for  such  a  finding,  he  shall  forthwith 
call  upon  the  State  agency  to  appear  at  a 
public  hearing,  scheduled  so  as  to  allow  rea- 
sonable notice  to  the  State  agency,  to  give 
an  accounting  of  Its  administration  of  the 
plan  with  respect  to  those  matters  in  which 
the  Secretary  has  found  indications  of 
noncompliance. 

"(b)  Where  such  a  hearing  results  In  a 
finding  by  the  Secretary  of  failure  to  comply 
with  any  of  the  provisions  of  section  1902 
and  section  1911.  the  Secretary  shall  require 
compliance  and  may,  to  effect  such  com- 
pliance, notify  the  State  agency  that  further 
payments  wUl  not  be  made  to  the  State  (or, 
in  his  discretion,  that  payments  will  be  lim- 
ited to  categories  under  or  parts  of  the  State 
plan  not  affected  by  such  noncompliance), 
until  the  Secretary  is  satisfied  that  there  wUl 
no  longer  be  any  such  failure  to  comply.". 

(c)  Section  1905(f)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentences:  "An  individual 
shall  also  be  deemed  to  be  in  need  of  skilled 
nursing  facility  services  if  such  individual 
Is  determined  (in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  promulgated  pursuant 
to  the  following  sentence)  to  need  care  in 
such  a  faculty  on  a  dally  basis  notwithstand- 
ing the  criteria  set  forth  In  the  preceding 
sentence.  The  Secretary  shall  (not  later  than 
six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  sentence)  promulgate  regulations  es- 
tablishing criteria  under  which  Individuals 
(not  meeting  the  criteria  Imposed  by  the 
first  sentence  of  this  subsection)  newly  ap- 
plying for  admission  to  a  skUled  nursing  fa- 
cility shall  be  determined  to  be  in  need  of 
care  in  such  a  facility  on  a  dally  basis;  such 
regulations  shall  accord  proper  recognition 
to  the  interaction  of  jjersonal,  health,  and 
social  considerations  which  cause  such  care 
to  be  needed  In  particular  Instances.". 

S.   3504 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  for  the  furnishing  of  rehabilitative 
services  to  inpatients  of  long-term  care 
facilities 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
part  A  of  title  XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  after  section  1123 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"REHABILITATIVE      SERVICES      FOR      PATIENTS      IN 
LONG-TERM     CARE     PACIUTIES 

"Sec.  1124.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  to  long-term  care  facilities  to  defray 
100  per  centum  of  the  reasonable  cost  in- 
curred by  such  facilities  in  establishing  and 
carrying  out  a  rehabilitative  services  program 
(as  defined  in  subsection  (b) )  for  the  in- 
patients thereof. 

"(b)  TTie  term  ■rehabilitative  services  pro- 
gram' means  a  program  which  includes — 

"(1)  examination  of  each  Inpatient  of  the 
facility  to  determine  if  such  inpatient  may 
benefit  from  therapy. 

'■(2)  with  respect  to  each  inpatient  who 
(on  the  basis  of  such  examination)  is  deter- 
mined to  be  In  need  of  therapy,  preparation 
of  plans  which  specify  the  type  of  therapy 
to  be  provided,  the  frequency  with  which 


it  will  be  administered,  and  the  measurable 
goals  sought  to  be  achieved  as  a  result  there- 
of, and 

"(3)  utilization  of  qualified  therapists 
(who  are  certified  as  such  under  State  or 
local  laws)  to  provide  or  supervise  the  pro- 
vision of  all  therapy  services  furnished  un- 
der the  program. 

"(c)  Grants  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  tn  such  amounts,  and  subject  to  such 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section  and  to  protect  the  public  Interest; 
and  amounts  payable  under  such  grants 
shall  be  made  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement, and  In  such  installments  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine. 

•■(d)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
■long-term  care  facUity'  Includes  a  skilled 
nursing  facility  (as  that  term  is  employed 
in  titles  XVin  and  XIX  and  an  intermediate 
care  facility  (as  that  term  is  employed  In 
title    XIX). 

•■(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  each  fiscal  year  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

■■(f)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
title  XVni  or  XIX,  Federal  funds  avaUable 
for  the  carrying  out  of  either  of  such  titles 
shall  not  be  avaUable  for  the  provision,  after 
June  30,  1975,  of  long-term  care  In  any  long- 
term  care  faculty  which  does  not  have  in 
effect  a  rehabilitative  services  program.". 

S.  3505 
A  bill  to  amend  section  232  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  provide  insurance  for  loans 
to  finance  Improvements  to  long-term  care 
faculties  required  to  correct  deficiencies 
identified  In  State  surveys  and  Federal 
certification  of  procedures 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
232  of  the  National  Housing  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

•■(J)  (1)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, is  authorized  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  he  may  prescribe,  to  make  commit- 
ments to  insure  and  to  Insure  loans  made 
by  financial  Institutions  to  long-term  care 
institutions  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  make  im- 
provements In  the  physical  structures  of  such 
facilities  required  to  correct  deficiencies  iden- 
tified in  State  surveys  and  certification  pro- 
cedures carried  out  In  connection  with  the 
administration  of  any  Federal  program  or  of 
any  State  program  In  which  there  is  Federal 
financial  participation.  The  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  will  approve 
for  loans  those  facilities  which  show  reason- 
able promise  of  meeting  Federal  standards 
and  requirements  In  a  reasonable  length  of 
time  without  endangering  the  health  or  safe- 
ty of  the  residents  in  the  interim. 

'■(2)  To  be  eligible  for  Insurance  under  this 
subsection,  a  loan  shall — 

'■(A)  not  exceed  the  Secretary's  estimate 
of  the  reasonable  cost  of  the  Improvements 
to  be  made; 

■■(B)  bear  Interest  at  net  to  exceed  a  rate 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary; 

■■(C)    have  a  maturity  satisfactory  to  the 

Secretary,  but  not  to  exceed years  from 

the  beginning  of  amortization  of  the  loan  or 
three-quarters  of  the  remaining  economic  life 
of  the  structure  In  which  the  Improvements 
are  to  be  made,  whichever  Is  the  lesser;  and 

■•(D)  comply  with  such  other  terms,  condi- 
tions, and  restrictions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe. 

••(3)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (5),  (6), 
(7),  (9),  and  (10)  of  section  220(h)  shall 
be  applicable  to  loans  insured  under  this  sub- 
section, except  that  all  references  to  'home 
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Improvement  loans'  shall  be  construed  to  re- 
fer to  loans  under  this  subsection. 

"(4)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (c),  (d), 
and  (h)  of  section  2  shall  apply  to  loans  In- 
sured under  this  subsection,  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  references  In  such 
s-ibsecUons  to  'this  section'  or  "this  title' 
shrill  be  construed  to  refer  to  this  sub- 
bj-tion.". 

S.  3j06 
A   bill   to  amend  the  Older  Americans  Act 

of  1965  to  provide  strengthened  programs 

relating  to  long-term  care  facllliles,  and 

for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  axsevibled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Older  Americans 
Amendments  of  1974." 

Sec.  2.  Section  304(c)(2)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
the  section  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  a 
comma;  and 

(2)  adding  the  following:  "with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  establishment  or  expansion  of 
home  health  services.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  304(c)  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating clauses  (3)  and  (4) ,  and  all  references 
thereto,  as  clauses  (4)  and  (5),  respectively, 
and  by  Inserting  immediately  after  clause 
( 2 )  the  following  new  clause : 

"(3)  provide  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  within  the  service  area  covered 
by  the  plan  of  a  program  designed  to 
strengthen  access  by  the  community  to  long- 
term  care  facilities,  including  accorintablllty 
to  the  community  for  the  services  provided 
by  such  facilities,  and  a  program  of  volun- 
tary visiting  services  to  such  faculties;". 

Sec.  4.  Section  306(a)  erf  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at  the  end 
of  clause  (8)  of  such  section; 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (9)  of  such  section  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  semlotSTon  and  the  word  "and"; 
and  ^ 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

"(10)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
establish  and  maintain  an  ombudsman  office 
which  will  receive  and  investigate  complaints 
from  residents  and  patients,  and  the  relatives 
and  friends  of  residents  and  patients,  in  long- 
term  care  facilities.". 

Sec.  6.  Section  308(a)  (4)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing Immediately  after  "shopping  services"  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "geriatric  day 
care  center  services". 

S.  3507 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  so 
as  to  make  permanent  certain  temporary 
provisions  relating  to  Inspections  of  long- 
term  care  institutions,  to  provide  for  the 
publication  of  certain  Information  regard- 
ing such  Institutions,  and  requiring  that 
such  Institutions  provide  certain  training 
for  their  non-professional  employees  as  a 
condition  of  participation  In  the  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  section 
249B  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1972  (Public  Law  92-603)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  ending  June  30,  1974,". 

(b)  Section  1106  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"if)(l)  The  Secretary  shall  publish,  and 
make  available  to  interested  members  of  the 
public.  Information  and  data  of  public  Inter- 
est with  respect  to  Institutions  which  are 
skilled  nursing  faculties  (providing  services 
for  which  payment  may  be  made  under  title 


XVin  or  under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
title  xrX)  or  Intermediate  care  faculties 
(providing  services  for  which  payment  may 
be  made  under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
title  XIX).  Such  information  and  data  shall 
be  published  in  a  convenient  and  readable 
form  and  shall  contain  a  summary  of  survey 
reports  on  each  such  institution,  and  shall 
include  data  with  respect  to  ownership  of 
the  institution  and  charges  Imposed  for  serv- 
ices in  such  institution.  The  matter  reqvUred 
to  be  published  under  this  svibsectlon  shall 
be  published  pariodlcally  and  in  separate 
documents  so  that  each  document  pertains 
only  to  Institutions  in  a  particular  area  and 
the  information  and  data  contained  therein 
13  of  current  interest  to  individuals  residing 
In  the  area. 

■■(2)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  a  simple 
and  convenient  system  for  rating  such  Insti- 
tutions on  the  basis  of  surv-ey  reports  made 
to  him,  and.  In  any  document  published  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1)  for  any  area  there 
shaU  be  Included  the  rating  of  each  such  In- 
stitution In  such  area,  together  with  an  ex- 
planation of  the  criteria  employed  for  deter- 
mining the  rating  of  such  Institutions.". 

(c)(1)  Section  1861(j)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (14)  thereof, 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (15)  thereof  and  Inserting  hi  lieu 
of  such  period  ";  and  ",  and 

(C)  by  adding  after  clause  (15)  thereof  the 
following  new  clause: 

"(16)  provides  (in  accordance  with  stand- 
ards which  the  Secretary  shaU  establish) 
periodic  in-service  training  for  all  nonpro- 
fessional employees  of  the  Institution,  and 
preservtce  training  for  all  new  nonprofes- 
sional employees  of  such  institution.". 

(2)  Section  1903  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  subsection: 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  no  payment  shall  be 
made  to  a  State  with  respect  to  expenditures 
incurred  by  it  for  services  provided  by  any 
institution,  which  la  a  skilled  nursing  facil- 
ity or  an  Intermediate  care  facility,  if  such 
faculty  does  not  provide  (in  accordance  with 
standards  which  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe) periodic  in-service  training  for  all 
nonprofessional  employees  of  the  institution 
and  preservice  training  for  all  new  nonpro- 
fessional employees  of  such  institution.". 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  calendar  month  which  commences  more 
than  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

S.  3508 
A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Nursing  Home  Affairs  Advisory 
Council 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  1867  the  following  new 
section: 

"NTJRSINC  ROME  AFFAIBS  AOVISOST  COONCU. 

"Sec.  1868.  (a)  There  U  hereby  created 
a  Nursing  Home  Affairs  Advisory  CouncU 
(hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
'CouncU')  which  shaU  consist  of  11  persons, 
not  otherwise  in  the  employ  of  the  United 
States,  appointed  by  the  Secretary  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  govern  Uig  appointments  in  the 
competitive  services.  The  Secretary  shaU  from 
time  to  time  appoint  one  of  the  members  to 
serve  as  Chairman.  At  least  6  members  of 
the  CouncU  shall  be  individuals  who  are 
representatives  of  the  public  and  who  are 
eligible  for  medical  assistance  under  a  State 
plan  approved  under  title  XIX,  and  at  least 


one  of  whom  is  a  resident  In  a  long-term 
care  faculty.  The  remaining  members  of  the 
Council  shall  Include  outstanding  represen- 
tatives of  professional  groups  whose  members 
perform  services  In  long-term  facilities.  Each 
member  of  the  Council  shall  hold  office  fcr  a 
term  of  four  years,  except  that  any  member 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term.  A  member 
shall  not  be  eligible  to  serve  continuously 
for  more  than  two  terms.  Members  of  the 
Council,  while  attending  meetings  or  con- 
ferences thereof  or  otherwise  serving  on  busi- 
ness of  the  Council,  shnll  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Se- 
cretary, but  not  exceeding  8100  per  day.  in- 
cluding traveltime.  and  whUe  so  serving  away 
from  their  homes  cr  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses 
Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  as 
authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  In  the  Government 
service  employed  intermittently.  The  CouncU 
shall  meet  as  the  Secretary  deems  necessar- 
but  not  less  than  often  than  annually.  "" 
"(b)  It  ShaU  be  the  function  at  the  Coun- 
cU to  provide  advice  and  recommendations 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Secretary  on 
ways  to  Improve  the  quality  of  care  provided 
by  skUled  nursing  faciUtes.  Intermediate  care 
facilities,  or  other  long-term  care  faculties 
which  provide  services  for  which  payment 
may  be  made  under  this  title  or  under  State 
plans  approved  under  title  Xrx." 

SoJATO«   Percvs  Legislative   Proposals   To 
Improve  Long  Term  Care  for  the  Elderly 
1.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act 

to  impose  certain  restrictions  on  the  dls- 

charge  or  transfer  of  patients  or  residents  of 

long-term  care  faculties. 

a.  Requires  that  no  patient  be  transferred 
or  discharged  from  a  facility  without  a  medi- 
cal determination  that  his  needs  cannot  be 
met  In  that  facility. 

b.  Requires  that  steps  be  taken  to  assure 
that  the  patient  or  resident  Is  properly  pre- 
pared for  discharge  or  transfer  and  wUl  re- 
ceive appropriate  care  In  the  futxire. 

c.  Requires  that  a  patient  or  resident  be 
informed  of  his  pending  discharge  or  trans- 
fer at  least  14  days  in  advance  and  that  he 
be  given  the  right  to  a  hearing  on  the  trans- 
fer or  discharge. 

d.  Directs  the  Secretary  to  exercise  powers 
of  investigation  and  oversight  regarding  the 
execution  of  state  plans. 

e.  Directs  the  Secretary  to  refine  the 
definition  of  skUled  nursing  care  to  Include 
recognition  of  factors  other  than  strictly 
medical  ones  In  determining  the  need  for 
such  care. 

2.  A  bUl  to  require  rehabUltatlve  services 
In  long-term  care  Institutions. 

a.  Requires  facilities  to  develop  and  ex- 
ecute rehabilitative  programs  for  every  resi- 
dent who  may  benefit  from  them. 

b.  Authorizes  100  percent  Federal  relm- 
bursement  of  the  cost  of  rehabUltatlve  serv- 
ices in  long-term  care  faculties. 

3.  A  blU  to  authorize  government-Insured 
loans  to  upgrade  or  correct  marginal  de- 
ficiencies  in   long-term   care   facilities. 

a.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  to  certify  eligible  fa- 
culties to  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

b.  Defines  eligible  facilities  to  be  ones  In 
which  Improvements  In  physical  structure 
are  required  to  correct  deficiencies  identified 
in  state  surveys  and  certification  procedures. 

c.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  to  certify  only  those  facili- 
ties which  can  meet  Federal  standards  In  a 
reasonable  length  of  time  and  without  any 
danger  to  residents  in  the  Interim. 

d.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  Insure  low-Inter- 
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est.  long-term  loans  Issued  by  private  lending 
institutions  to  facilities  meeting  these  re- 
quirements. 

4.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Americans  Act 
to  strengthen  provisions  dealing  with  various 
modes  of  long-term  care 

a.  Requires  state  plans  to  provide  for  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  a  nursing  home 
ombudsman  program. 

b.  Requires  area  plans  to  provide  for  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  voluntary  visiting 
services  in  long-term  care  facilities  as  a 
means  of  insuring  community  access  and 
accountabUlty. 

c.  Authorizes  the  Commissioner  of  Aging 
to  approve  projects  designed  to  test  or  dem- 
onstrate the  effectiveness  of  geriatric  day- 
care centers  as  an  alternative  to  institution- 
alization lor  the  elderly. 

d.  Requires  area  plans  to  provide  for  devel- 
oping or  expanding  home  health  services  In 
those  areas  in  which  they  aie  now  lacking. 

5.  A  bill  to  refine  and  extend  certain  fea- 
tures of  H.R.  1  (P.L.  92-603)  with  respect  to 
long-term  care  facilities 

a.  Extends  indefinitely  100  percent  Federal 
reimbursement  for  the  cost  of  state  surveys 
and  inspections  of  nursing  homes. 

b.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  to  publish  a  convenient 
and  readable  summary  of  reports  of  surveys 
of  Institutions,  including  data  on  current 
ownership  and  charges. 

c.  Directs  the  Secretary  to  develop  a  rating 
system  for  long-term  care  institutions  as  an 
aid  to  the  consumer. 

d.  Requires  that  all  new  non-professional 
employees  of  long-term  care  Institutions  re- 
ceive pre-servlce  training  and  that  all  present 
and  future  non-professional  employees  re- 
ceive periodic  In-servlce  training. 

6.  A  bill  to  create  a  permanent  Nursing 
Home  Affairs  Advisory  Council 

a.  Creates  an  ll-member  Council  to  advise 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare on  ways  to  Improve  the  quality  of  care 
of  residents  of  long-term  care  facilities. 

b.  Requires  that  a  majority  of  the  members 
shall  be  eligible  for  Medicare  or  Medicaid 
benefits  and  that  at  least  one  person  be  a 
resident  of  a  long-term  care  facility. 


ByMr.  MONDALE: 

S.  3512.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Unemplo>inent  Tax  Act  so  as  to  require 
States  to  extend  to  not  more  than  39 
weeks  the  period  for  which  an  individual 
may  receive  regular  unemployment  com- 
pensation, to  provide  for  Federal  fi- 
nancing of  one-half  of  the  costs  attrib- 
utable to  the  extension  of  benefits  so 
required,  to  provide  minimum  standards 
with  respect  to  eligibility  for  such  com- 
pensation, and  to  limit  the  use  of  waiting 
periods  for  the  receipt  of  such  compensa- 
tion; and  otherwise  to  extend  and  im- 
prove the  Federal-State  unemployment 
insurance  system.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which  pro- 
vides for  basic  and  comprehensive  re- 
form of  the  Federal-State  imemploy- 
ment  insurance  system.  This  legislation 
is  cosponsored  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart).  Specif- 
ically, this  legislation  makes  six  changes 
in  present  law. 

First,  the  bill  embodies  a  uniform, 
Federal  standard  providing  for  a  maxi- 
mum duration  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits  of  39  weeks.  The  addi- 
tional 13  weeks — weeks  27-39 — which 
will  be  added  to  the  26  weeks  now  pro- 
vided by  most  States,  are  financed 
through  Federal-State  cost  sharing.  The 


"trigger"  for  extended  benefits  is  elimi- 
nated for  weeks  27-39. 

Second,  the  bill  would  enact  Federal 
standards  for  eligibility  for  imemploy- 
ment  insurance  benefits.  A  State  may 
not  require  an  employee  to  have  in  his 
base  period  for  eligibility  more  than  20 
weeks  work  for  39  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance  benefits. 

Third,  the  bill  embodies  Federal  stand- 
ards for  amounts  of  compensation.  The 
weekly  benefit  amount  of  any  eligible 
individual  for  a  week  of  total  unemploy- 
ment must  be  an  amount  equal  to  a  66% 
percent  of  such  individual's  average 
weekly  wage  or  an  amoimt  equal  to  the 
maximum  weekly  benefit  payable  under 
State  law,  whichever  is  lesser.  The  State 
maximum  weekly  benefit  amount  must 
be  no  less  than  100  percent  of  the  state- 
wide average  weekly  wage. 

Fourth,  the  bill  extends  coverage  to 
new  categories  of  workers.  Coverage  Is 
extended  to  agricultural  workers,  domes- 
tics, and  State  and  local  government 
employees. 

p-ifth,  the  waiting  period,  a  noncom- 
pensable  period  of  unemployment  in 
v,rhich  the  worker  must  have  been  other- 
wise eligible  for  benefits,  may  be  no 
longer  than  1  week.  If  an  eligible  individ- 
ual has  received  compensation  for  3 
or  r.aore  weeks  in  his  benefit  year,  com- 
pensation will  be  retroactively  paid  to 
such  individual  for  the  waiting  period. 

Sixth,  the  bill  estabUshes  a  Special  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Unemployment 
Compensation. 

Unemployment  insurance  is  a  Federal- 
State  system,  designed  to  provide  tempo- 
rary wage-loss  compensation  to  workers 
as  protection  against  the  economic  haz- 
ards of  unemployment.  Funds  accumu- 
lated from  taxes  on  wages  during  periods 
of  employment  permit  payments  of  bene- 
fits to  covered  workers  during  periods 
of  unemployment.  At  the  same  time  as 
the  unemployed  worker  is  assisted  finan- 
cially while  he  is  looking  for  work,  the 
benefit  payments  help  maintain  pur- 
chasing power  throughout  the  economy 
and  cushion  the  shock  of  unemployment 
on  the  economy.  In  addition  to  helping 
the  worker,  the  program  is  designed  to 
help  the  entire  economy  by  maintaining 
spendable  income.  By  maintaining  pur- 
chasing power,  it  acts  as  a  stabilizing 
force  in  the  economy,  helping  to  prevent 
an  economic  downturn  from  gathering 
momentum  and  forcing  further  declines 
in  consumer  purchasing  power.  The 
benefits  are  countercyclical  in  effect  and 
help  to  prevent  imemployraent  from 
spreading  and  lasting  a  longer  period. 

As  President  Nixon  noted  in  his  ad- 
dress to  Congress  on  April  12,  1973: 

A  properly  designed  system  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance  should  serve  the  dual  pur- 
pose— of  both  helping  to  tide  Individual 
workers  financially  over  the  periods  when 
they  are  without  a  job.  and  of  stabUizlng 
the  economy  as  a  whole  by  helping  to  make 
up  for  wage  losses  which  would  otherwise 
cut  consumer  purchasing  power  and  acceler- 
ate business  downturns. 

Unfortunately,  our  present  system, 
under  which  benefits  were  first  payable 
in  1939,  does  not  meet  the  criteria  for 
an  adequate  design.  The  system  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  dynamics  of  our 
economy  and  the  growth  in  wage  level. 


Too  many  people  are  still  excluded  from 
coverage.  Of  those  who  aie  covered,  too 
many  exhaust  their  right  to  benefits  be- 
fore they  are  able  to  find  employment. 
Even  when  they  are  receiving  benefits, 
too  many  workers  receive  benefit 
amounts  which  are  inadequate  wlien 
compared  with  rising  wages. 

Our  unemployment  compensation  sys- 
tem came  into  effect  as  a  result  of  con- 
gressional action  in  1935.  Just  as  Con- 
giess  had  a  responsibility  to  develop  a 
program  and  see  that  it  was  enacted  into 
law,  so  too  it  has  a  responsibility  for  see- 
ing that  the  program  is  modified  to  in- 
sure that  its  basic  objectives  continue  to 
be  met. 

Considerable  attention  has  recentlj' 
been  focused  on  the  unemployment  in- 
surance system  because  of  massive  Job 
losses  due  to  the  energj'  crisis.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  recently  estimated  that 
more  than  one-half  million  jobs  have 
been  lost,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  a  re- 
sult of  energy  shortages.  This  energy- 
crisis  imemployment  has  lead  to  con- 
rressional  efforts  to  provide  for  emer- 
gency unemployment  benefits  for  work- 
ers who  have  lost  their  jobs  as  a  result 
of  this  crisis.  Also,  general  imemploy- 
ment levels  have  already  reached  5.2  per- 
cent this  year,  and,  despite  slight  de- 
creases in  the  overall  level  in  the  past  2 
months,  estimates  of  overall  unemploy- 
ment as  high  as  6  percent  are  still  being 
made. 

While  I  continue  to  support  congres- 
sional efforts  to  deal  with  crisis  unem- 
ployment. I  believe  that  now  is  the  time 
to  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  the  overall 
unemployment  compensation  system  in 
this  country.  Comprehensive  reform  has 
long  been  needed,  and  now  is  the  time  to 
act. 

DtTHATION 

Maximum  weeks  of  benefits  vary  from 
Stat€  to  State.  Most  frequently,  the  max- 
imum duration  is  26  weeks.  Only  eight  of 
the  States  entitle  all  claimants  to  the 
maximum;  the  rest  vary  the  maximum 
duration  with  the  amount  of  past  earn- 
ings or  employment.  In  1969.  these  vary- 
ing provisions  resulted  in  52  percent  of 
all  claimants  exhausting  benefits  before 
receipt  of  26  weeks  of  unemployment 
compensation.  In  24  States,  over  60  per- 
cent of  all  exhaustees  had  drawn  benefits 
for  less  than  26  weeks.  The  average  dura- 
tion of  benefits  in  some  States  is  a  mere 
19  or  20  weeks,  and.  in  other  States,  it 
is  consistently  26  weeks  or  more.  Experi- 
ence under  the  temporary  unemploy- 
ment compensation  programs  of  1958  and 
1961  and  the  Federal-State  Extended 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1970  (Public  Law  91-373)  indicate  the 
need  for  a  unifonn  standard  for  dura- 
tion. 

Our  current  unemployment  insm-ance 
system  provides  a  mechanism  for  paying 
benefits  for  up  to  39  weeks.  But  the  ad- 
ditional 13  weeks,  above  the  basic  26- 
week  period  provided  by  most  States,  is 
contingent  upon  levels  of  unemployment 
throughout  the  entire  State  or  the  en- 
tire Nation.  There  is.  however,  no  reason 
why  an  individual  who  is  imable  to  find 
a  job,  or  for  whom  an  imemployment 
service  is  unable  to  find  a  job.  should  be 
penalized  because  most  people  around 
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him  have  a  Job  and,  therefore,  the  trigger 
is  not  activated. 

The  Federal-State  extended  benefit 
program,  established  by  Public  Law  91- 
373,  is  designed  to  pay  extended  bene- 
iits  to  workers  during  periods  of  high 
unemployment.  The  program  is  financed 
equally  from  Federal  and  State  fimds 
and  may  become  operative  either  in  an 
individual  State  or  in  the  entire  coun- 
try as  the  result  of  State  or  National  "on" 
indicators.  Unfortunately,  the  extended 
benefits  program  has  pro\en  a  failure. 
The  complicated  sepaiate  National  and 
State  trigger  mechanisms  have  denied 
extended  benefits  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  the  long-term  jobless.  Under 
the  triggers,  the  national  extended  bene- 
fits were  shut  off  at  the  height  of  a  reces- 
sionary period.  Many  of  the  State  pro- 
grams have  triggered  "off"  with  unem- 
ployment levels  as  high  as  8,  10.  or  12 
percent  in  major  labor  market  areas. 

The  triggers  are  also  discriminatory. 
The  triggers  rule  out  of  the  extended 
benefits  program  those  areas  which  may 
experience  high  levels  of  unemployment 
but  which  are  not  included  in  States 
which  have  a  level  of  unemployment  high 
enough  to  satisfy  the  "on"  trigger.  Sim- 
ilarly, individuals  may  have  lost  their 
jobs  but  do  not  receive  extended  benefits 
because  they  do  not  happen  to  live  in  an 
area  where  the  aggregate  level  of  im- 
employment  has  reached  the  specified 
level.  And  the  120  percent  requirement, 
which  requires  not  only  the  existence  of 
an  "on"  trigger  but  also  that  unemploy- 
ment be  20  percent  greater  than  the  cor- 
responding period  in  the  two  prior  years, 
has  prevented  the  successful  operation 
of  the  extended  benefits  program.  Re- 
cently the  Department  of  Labor  revealed 
that  17  States  had  an  insured  rate  of 
unemployment  in  excess  of  4  percent  but 
could  not  pay  extended  benefits  because 
they  did  not  meet  the  dual  trigger  re- 
quirement of  4.0  percent  insured  unem- 
ployment and  20  percent  greater  unem- 
ployment than  the  corresponding  period 
in  the  two  prior  years. 

My  bill  would  provide  for  a  imiform, 
national  maximum  duration  of  39  weeks. 
Triggers  would  be  eliminated.  And  the 
duration  of  imemployment  compensa- 
tion payments  would  be  uniform. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  requiring 
a  uniform,  maximum  duration  of  39 
weeks  does  not  mean  that  all  employed 
workers  will  draw  benefits  for  39  weeks.  If 
a  suitable  job  is  available  after  3  weeks, 
the  worker  must  accept  it.  or.  under  all 
State  laws,  he  will  be  disqualified  from 
receiving  benefits.  What  it  does  mean  is 
that,  if  the  labor  market  does  not  pro- 
vide a  job  for  the  individual  during  the 
39  week  period,  he  will  not  be  required 
to  shoulder  the  entire,  difficult  burden 
of  unemployment.  Our  unemployment 
compensation  system  will  provide  him 
with  benefits  /or  at  least  the  required 
39  week  period.  In  addition,  of  course, 
all  qualifying  requirements  must  be  met. 

EUGILIBIUTY 

There  are  no  Federal  standards  for 
qualifying  requirements  for  benefits. 
Under  all  State  tmemployment  insurance 
laws,  a  worker's  benefit  rights  depend  on 
his  experience  in  covered  emplojTnent  In 
a  past  period  or  time,  called  the  "base 


period".  The  period  during  which  the 
weekly  rate  and  the  duration  of  the 
benefits  determined  for  a  given  worker 
apply  to  him  is  called  his  "benefit  year." 
The  qualifying  wage  or  employment  pro- 
visions attempt  to  measure  the  worker's 
attachment  to  the  labor  force.  To  qualify 
for  benefits  as  an  insured  worker,  a 
claimant  must  have  earned  a  specified 
amount  of  wages  or  must  have  worked  a 
certain  number  of  weeks  or  calendar 
quarters  in  covered  employment  within 
the  base  period,  or  must  have  met  some 
combination  of  wage  and  employment 
requirements. 

Under  the  present  State  laws,  the 
amoimt  of  work  needed  to  qualify  for 
benefits,  like  the  duration  of  benefits, 
vary  widely.  In  an  attempt  to  make  such 
requirements  imiform,  my  bill  provides 
that,  as  a  qualifying  requirement,  the 
States  may  not  requiie  more  than  20 
weeks  of  employment,  or  the  equivalent, 
as  a  prerequisite  to  the  receipt  of  the 
maximiun  duration  of  benefits. 

In  some  States,  too  long  a  period  is  re- 
quired before  a  worker  can  qualify  for 
benefits.  Although  this  bill  accepts  the 
requirement  that  a  worker  must  have 
demonstrated  a  past  attachment  to  the 
labor  force  in  order  to  be  eligible  for 
benefits,  it  precludes  overly  stringent 
qualifying  requirements. 

BEKrrrr  amottnt 

Urider  all  State  laws,  a  weekly  bene- 
fit amount — the  amount  payable  for  a 
week  of  total  unemployment — varies 
with  the  worker's  past  wages  within 
certain  minimum  and  maximum  limits. 
The  period  of  past  wages  used,  and  the 
formulas  for  computing  benefits  from 
these  past  wages,  vary  greatly  among  the 
States.  Although  many  States  have  stat- 
utory provisions  which  provide  that 
the  worker  will  receive  50  percent  of 
hl3  average  weekly  wage,  this  provision 
is  qualified  by  a  maximum  level  of  bene- 
fits which  is  often  set  so  low  that  It  ef- 
fectively imdercuts  the  50-percent  giiar- 
antee.  In  fact,  more  than  two-fifths  of 
all  workers  now  covered  by  the  unem- 
ployment insurance  system,  find  their 
benefits  limited  by  State  ceilings  at  a 
level  below  the  half-pay  ostensibly 
guaranteed  them. 

President  Nixon,  in  July  1969,  recog- 
nized this  problem  when  in  a  message 
to  Congress,  he  said: 

Up  to  now,  the  responsibility  for  deter- 
mining benefit  amounts  has  been  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  States.  There  are  ad- 
vantages In  States  haVlng  that  freedom. 
However,  the  overriding  consideration  is 
that  the  objective  of  adequate  benefits  be 
achieved.  I  call  upon  the  States  to  act  within 
the  next  two  years  to  meet  this  goal,  thereby 
averting  the  need  for  Federal  action. 

Unfortunately,  State  efforts  to  guaran- 
tee adequate  benefit  levels  were  not 
readily  forthcoming.  Thus,  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  in  April  1973.  the  Pres- 
ident recognized  the  need  for  Federal 
action. 

The  purpose  of  the  benefit  amount 
requirement  is  to  assure  that  the  unem- 
ployment insurance  system  provides 
adequate  benefits  to  the  worker  and 
provides  the  Nation  with  reasonably 
full  protection  against  reduction  in  con- 
sumer purchasing  power  resulting  from 
wage  losses  attributable  to  unemploy- 


ment. Accordingly,  this  legislation  would 
amend  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax 
Act  by  adding  a  provision  requiring  that 
every  eligible  insured  worker,  when  un- 
employed, must  be  paid  a  benefit  equal 
to  at  least  66^3  percent  of  his  average 
weekly  wage  up  to  a  State  maximum 
which  shall  be  at  least  100  percent  of 
the  average  weekly  wage  of  covered 
workers  in  the  State. 

Here,  too,  it  must  be  understood  that 
requiring  a  State  to  provide  a  maximum 
dollar  benefit  amount  equal  to  the  aver- 
age wage  in  covered  employment  in  that 
State  only  means  that  more  workers  will 
not  be  cut  off  by  the  maximum  benefit 
amount.  It  does  not  mean  that  any 
v,'orker  will  receive  either  100  percent 
of  the  average  wage  in  the  State  or  even 
100  percent  of  his  own  wage  when  he 
is  unemployed.  My  bUl  would  merely  as- 
sure most  workers  two-thirds  of  his 
wage.  He  would  still  lose  one-third  of 
his  wage  during  periods  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

COTEKAGE 

Many  unemployed  persons  are  not 
eligible  for  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. In  March  1974,  about  40  percent, 
or  2  million,  of  the  unemployed  were  not 
covered  by  the  unemployment  insur- 
ance system  or  were  not  eligible  for 
benefits  under  its  provisions.  Fre- 
quently, the  workers  who  are  not  cov- 
ered are  the  poorest  and  the  most  needy 
workers  in  the  country.  This  bill  would 
extend  coverage  to  three  broad  cate- 
gories of  workers:  Agricultural  workers, 
domestics,  and  employees  of  State  and 
local  governments.  The  1973  manpower 
report  of  the  President  revealed  that 
more  than  1.3  million  workers  are  em- 
ployed as  farm  laborers  or  foremen;  1.4 
million  workers  are  employed  as  private 
household  workers;  and  more  than  10.6 
million  workers  are  employed  by  State 
and  local  governments. 

State  laws  generally  exclude  agricul- 
tural labor  from  coverage.  Farmwork- 
ers were  excluded  from  the  definition 
of  employment  in  the  original  1935  law 
on  the  grounds  that  it  was  not  adminis- 
tratively feasible  to  apply  the  statutory 
scheme  to  them.  The  extension  to  agri- 
cultural enterprises  of  income  and  social 
security  taxes,  and  the  extension  to 
farmworkers  of  Income  tax  withhold- 
ing, have  removed  lack  of  administra- 
tive feasibility  as  an  objection  to  elimi- 
nating the  original  exclusion. 

This  bill  would  apply  the  Federal  un- 
employment tax  and  the  unemployment 
compensation  system  to  farm  employ- 
ers who,  during  the  current  or  preced- 
ing calendar  year,  employed  four  or  more 
workers  In  each  of  20  weeks  or  paid 
$5,000  in  wages  in  a  calendar  quarter. 

For  a  large  number  of  businesses  en- 
gaged In  agriculture,  the  proposed  ex- 
tension of  coverage  will  not  be  their 
first  experience  with  unemployment  In- 
surance. Many  of  these  firms  are  al- 
ready covered  under  the  Federal  Unem- 
plojTnent  Tax  Act  and  under  State  laws 
because  of  their  substantial  nonfarm 
employment. 

In  his  April  1973  message  to  Congress, 
President  Nixon  noted : 

I  consider  it  of  urgent  importance  that  we 
act  at  once  to  extend  unemployment  Insur- 
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ance  coverage  to  as  many  agricultural  em- 
ployees as  can  feasibly  be  accommodated  In 
the  system. 

Almost  all  State  unemployment  insur- 
ance laws  exclude  those  who  perform 
domestic  service  from  coverage.  This 
legislation  would  cover  those  who  per- 
form domestic  service  for  an  employer 
who  paid  $225  in  any  calendar  quarter 
for  domestic  service. 

Although  the  Federal  act  requires  that 
certain  service  for  State  hospitals  and 
State  institutions  of  higher  learning  be 
covered  under  State  law,  it  continues  to 
exclude  from  State  coverage  service  per- 
formed for  State  and  local  governments 
or  their  instrumentalities.  Most  States 
provide  some  form  of  coverage  for  State 
and  local  workers.  About  one  half  of  the 
States  provide  mandatory  coverage  for 
all  State  employees  and  permit  election 
of  coverage  by  municipalities  or  other 
local  government  imits.  This  legislation 
would,  with  certain  exclusions,  mandate 
coverage  of  State  and  local  government 
employees. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  worker  who 
meets  all  other  tests  should  be  denied 
benefits  because  he  happens  to  be  a  farm- 
worker, a  domestic  worker,  or  an  em- 
ployee of  a  State  or  local  government. 
These  workers  face  the  same  inseciu-ities 
as  other  workers.  Their  children  are  just 
as  hungry  as  other  children  when  their 
parents  are  unemployed.  We  now  have 
the  administrative  know-how,  the  lack  of 
which  was  long  used  as  a  basis  for  ex- 
cluding these  workers,  to  include  such 
workers  in  our  unemployment  insurance 
system. 

MlSCELLANEOrS 

The  waiting  period  Is  a  noncompcnsa- 
ble  period  of  unemplo>Tnent  in  which  the 
worker  would  have  otherwise  been  eligi- 
ble for  benefits.  Most  States  require  a 
waiting  period  of  total  unemployment 
before  the  benefits  are  payable.  This 
legislation  would  permit  a  waiting  period 
of  no  longer  than  1  week.  If  an  eligible 
individual  has  received  compensation  for 
3  or  more  weeks  in  a  benefit  year,  com- 
pensation will  be  retroactively  paid  to 
suf^h  individual  for  the  waiting  period. 

The  rationale  that  the  imposition  of  a 
waiting  period  permits  administrative 
time  to  process  and  verify  claims  is  ques- 
tionable in  light  of  modern  procedures. 
If  a  waiting  period  is.  in  fact,  necessary, 
such  a  waiting  period  is  still  permitted. 
However,  because  the  first  week  of  un- 
employment is  as  deserving  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits  as  any 
other  week  of  unemployment,  the  period 
will  be  covered  by  benefits  after  the  un- 
employed worker  reaches  his  fourth 
week  of  unemployment.  The  retroactive 
payment  for  the  waiting  period  will  be 
particularly  useful  at  this  point,  since 
many  obligations  will  be  coming  due. 

Finally,  the  legislation  provides  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Special  Advisory 
Commis.slon  on  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the 
Federal-State  program  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  making  recom- 
mendations for  the  improvement  of  the 
system.  The  Commission  is  to  consider, 
among  other  things,  the  clianges  made 
by  this  legislation  and  make  recommen- 
dations with  respect  to  the  relationship 


between  unemployment  compensation 
and  other  insurance  programs.  The 
Commission  is  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  It  will  consist  of  12 
persons  who  will  be  representatives  of 
employers  and  employees  in  equal  num- 
bers, representatives  of  State  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  concerned  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  unemplojTnent  compen- 
sation program,  other  persons  with  spe- 
cial knowledge,  experience  or  qualifica- 
tions with  respect  to  such  programs, 
and  members  of  the  public. 

While  this  legislation  does  much  to 
modernize  our  present  unemployment  in- 
surance system,  it  is  only  a  first  step 
towaid  a  comprehensive  system  which 
will  provide  every  American  who  wants 
to  work  with  employment  and  truly  pro- 
tect every  American  working  man  and 
woman  who  is  imemployed  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  Such  a  system  might 
not  deny  benefits  after  39  weeks,  if  the 
individual's  unemployment  is  still  not 
his  own  fault.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Congress,  in  providing  security  for 
the  railroad  worker  who  becomes  unem- 
ployed because  of  mergers  or  technologi- 
cal change,  provided  for  benefits  witliout 
limit.  Similarly,  there  may  be  no  good 
reason  why  an  unwnployment  compensa- 
tion system  should  not  provide  benefits 
to  individuals  who  want  to  work  even 
though  they  are  unable  to  get  the  initial 
job  which  is  now  required  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  receipt  of  benefits. 

What  America  needs  above  all  is  a 
system  which  will  provide  jobs  for  all 
people  who  want  to  work  and  give  them 
economic  security  during  periods  when 
our  system  proves  unable  to  provide  em- 
ployment. To  accomplish  this,  a  compre- 
hensive system  is  needed  which  will  pro- 
vide incentives  to  private  industry  to 
provide  jobs,  expand  programs  for  public 
service  emplojTnent  go  that  much  of  our 
needed  public  works  can  be  accomplished, 
provide  job  training  in  needed  job  skills, 
and  provide  income  maintenance  based 
upon  unemployment  compensation  when 
work  is  unavailable. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3512 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Amendments  of  1974". 

COVERAGE    or    ACRICULTVHAL   EMPLOTMtNT 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  3306(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (10) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  o^  such  period  ":  or": 
and  by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph 
(11): 

"(11)  remuneration  paid  in  any  medium 
other  than  cash  for  agricultural  labor.". 

(b)  Section  3306(c)(1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(1)  agricultural  labor  (as  defined  in  sub- 
section (k))  unless  performed  for  an  em- 
ployer who— 

"(A^  during  any  calendar  quarter  In  the 
calendar  year  or  the  preceding  calendar  year 
paid  remuneration  in  case  of  t5,0(X>  or  more 
to  individuals  employed  Ui  agricultural  labor, 
or 


"(B)  on  each  of  some  20  days  during  the 
calendar  year  or  preceding  calendar  year, 
each  day  being  in  a  different  calendar  week, 
employed  In  agrlcultxiral  labor  for  some  por- 
tion of  the  day  ( whether  or  not  at  the  seune 
moment  of  time)  4  or  more  individuals; 
excluding,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
paragraph  agricultural  labor  performed  by 
an  individual  who  Is  an  alien  admitted  to 
the  United  States  to  perform  agricultural 
labor  pursuant  to  sections  214(c)  and  101 
(a)  (15)  (H)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act:". 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  .with  respect  to  remtmeration 
paid  after  December  31.  1975,  for  services 
perf3»-med  after  such  date. 

COVERAGE    OF    DOMESTIC    SUIVICE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  3306(c)(2)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1934  is  amended  to 
re.id  as  follows: 

"(2)  domestic  service  In  a  private  home, 
local  college  club,  or  local  chapter  of  a  col- 
lege fraternity  or  sorority  unless  performed 
for  an  employer  who  paid  cash  remuneration 
of  $225  or  more  for  such  domestic  service  in 
any  calendar  quarter  In  the  current  or  pre- 
ceding calendar  year;". 

(S)  The  amendment  made  by  siib.-ecticn 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  remuneration 
p.iid  after  December  31.  1975,  for  services 
perf>  imed  after  such  date. 

CC-.ESACE    OF    CERTAIN    SERVICE    PERFORMED    FOR 

'•GNpRorrr  corporations  and  for  state  and 

LOCAT.  COVFRNMENTS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  3304  (a)  (C)  (A)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  semicolon  and  all  that 
follows,  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  of  the  mat- 
ter stricken  ".  and". 

(b)(1)  Section  3309(a)(1)(B)  of  such 
Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  service  performed  in  the  employ  of 
the  State,  a  political  subdivision  of  the  State, 
or  any  Instrumentality  of  the  State  and  one 
or  more  States,  if  such  service  is  excluded 
from  the  term  •employment'  solely  by  rea- 
son of  paragraph  (7)  of  section  3306(c); 
and". 

(2)  Section  3309(a)(2)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  ty  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
follo-.vlng  new  sentences:  "The  State  law  may 
also  provide  that  an  organization  so  elect- 
ing may  further  elect  to  limit  Its  payments 
in  Ueti  of  contributions  to  amounts  which 
were  (A)  equal  to  the  amovint  of  that  com- 
pensation attributable  to  service  In  Its  em- 
ploy which  would  be  considered  for  experl- 
ence-ratln;;  purposes  In  computing  Its  con- 
tribution rate  if  it  were  an  employer  that 
was  liable  fcr  contributions  and  (B)  did  not 
exceed,  in  any  calendar  year.  10  percent  of 
the  wages  (as  the  State  law  definles  wages 
subject  to  contributions)  paid  by  such  or- 
ganisation. The  State  law  which  permits 
such  further  election  shall  require  an  or- 
ganization which  makes  such  further  elec- 
tion to  make  a  supplementary  payment  in 
addition  to  Its  limited  payments  In  lieu 
of  contributions.  Such  supplementary  pay- 
ment. In  any  calendar  year,  shall  net  exceed 
the  lesser  of  (A)  1  percent  of  the  waces  (as 
the  State  law  defines  wages  subject  to  con- 
tributions) paid  by  the  organization  dur- 
ing that  year,  or  (B)  that  pfercentage  cf 
such  wapes  which  was  enxial  to  that  por- 
tion, if  any:  of  the  contribution  n>te  which  Is 
payaMe  nil  of  the  State's  exnerlence-rsted 
employers  that  are  subject  to  contributions 
and  which  l«!  computed  w1t^ont  regard 
to  their  Individual  experience  with  unem- 
ployment or  other  factors  bearing  a  direct 
relation  to  unemployment  ri^k". 

(3)  Section  S309(b)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (3) ,  (4) . 
and  (5)  thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu  of  s.uch 
paragraphs  the  following: 

"(3)  In  a  facility  conducted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  a  program  of — 
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"(A)  rebabUitatlon  for  Individuals  whose 
earning  capacity  is  impaired  by  age  or  physi- 
cal or  mental  deficiency  or  injury,  or 

"(B)  providing  remunerative  work  for 
individuals  who  because  of  their  impaired 
physical  or  mental  capacity  cannot  readily 
be  absorbed  In  the  competitive  Jo'j  market, 
by  an  individual  receiving  such  rehabilitative 
or  remunerative  work: 

"(4)  as  part  of  an  unemployment  work- 
relief  or  work-training  program  assisted  or 

financed  in  whole  or  In  part  by  any  Federal      an   individual   in  that   quarter  of  his  base     law  had  provided" for*  the'DavmenT  of°^r 
agency  or  any  agency  of  a  State  or  political      period  in  which   such   wages  were  highest,      ular  compensation  for  26  weeks 
subdivision  thereof,  by  an  individual  receiv-      Irrespective  of  the  limitation  on  the  amount 

of  wages  subject  to  contributions  under  such 
State  law: 

"(v)  'statewide  average  weekly  wage' 
means  the  amount  comp'uted  by  the  State 
agency  at  least  once  each  year  on  the  basis 
of  the  aggregate  amount  of  wages,  irrespec- 
tive  of    the    limitation    on    the   amount   of 


Ing  such  work  relief  or  work  training:  and 

'■|5)  In  the  case  of  a  State,  a  political  sub- 
division of  a  State,  or  any  instrumentality  of 
a  State,  by  elected  officials,  officials  appointed 
for  statutory  or  specified  terms,  members  of 
legislative  bodies,  members  and  employees  of 
the  Judiciary,  national  guardsmen,  inmates 
of  Institutions,  or  part-time  officials.". 


«^.Tr^i  computed  by  dividing  the  total  "(A)  the  aggregate  of  whichever  of  the 
amount  of  wages  (irrespective  of  the  llmita-  following  Is  less:  (I)  the  regular  compensa- 
tion on  the  amount  of  wages  subject  to  con-  tion  paid  during  such  period  or  (III  the 
tributlons  under  the  State  law)  In  the  regular  compensation  which  would  be  paid 
individual  s  base  period  by  the  number  of  during  such  period  if  the  State  law  meets 
weeis  in  which  he  performed  services  in  such  requirement  by  providing  rejtular 
employment  covered  under  such  State  law  compensation  for  not  more  than  39  weeks 
during  such  base  period:  over 

"(iv)     'high    quarter    wages*    means    the  "(B)   the  aggregate  of  regiUar  compensa- 

timount  of  wages  for  services  performed  in  tion    which    would    have    been    paid    under 

employment  covered  under  the  State  law  to  such  law  during  such  period  U  such  State 


For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
•regular  compensation"  shall  have  the  mean- 
ing assigned  to  such  term  by  section  3304 
(a)  (12)  (F)  (VI)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

"(2)    For  purposps  of  paragraph    (1),  the 
provisions   of   section   3304(a)  (12)  (E)    shall 


^  wages  subject  to  contributions  under  such     "^  ^^en^ed  to  impose  the  requirement  pre- 

(4)   Section  3309  of  such  Code  Is  further      State  law,  reported  by  employers  as  paid  for     scribed  thereby  for  the  period  beginning  on 


amended    "oy    striking    out    subsection    (d) 
thereof. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  cer- 
tifications of  State  laws  for  1977  and  subse- 
quent years,  but  only  with  respect  to  serv- 
ices performed  after  December  31,  1975. 

PROVISIONS  REQUntCO  TO  BE  INCLtn>ED   IN  STATE 
LAWS 

Sec  5.  (a)  Section  3304(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended,  effective 
January  1,  1976,  by  striking  out  paragraph 
(12)  thereof  and  by  inserting  in  I  leu  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph  (12) : 

"(12)  with  respect  to  benefit  years  begin- 
ning on  or  after  January  1.  1976 — 

"(A)  compensation  shall  be  paid  to  an 
otherwise  eligible  individual  if  he  satisfies 
a  qualifying  requirement  of  not  more  than 
20  weeks  of  base  period  employment  or  the 
equivalent  in  base  period  wages 


services  covered  under  such  State  law,  dur 
ing  the  first  4  of  the  last  6  completed  cal- 
endar quarters  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  computation,  divided  by  a  figure  repre- 
senting 62  times  the  12-month  average  of 
the  number  of  employees  in  the  pay  period 


the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section.  In 
the  case  of  any  such  State  law  which  (on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section)  meets 
the  requirement  imposed  by  such  section 
3304(a)  (12)  (E).  such  law  shall,  for  pur- 
poses of  paragraph   (1),  be  deemed  to  have 


containing  the  twelfth  day  of  each  month     ^^^^  modified  so  as  to  meet  such  require 
during  the  same  4  calendar  quarters,  as  re-      ^^^^  °^  such  date. 


ported  by  such  employers; 

"(vl)  the  term  "regular  compensation' 
means  compensation,  other  than  'extended 
compensation'  or  'additional  compensation' 
payable  to  an  Individual  under  the  State 
law,  and  the  terms  'extended  compensation" 
and  'additional  compensation'  shall  have  the 
meaning  ascribed  to  them  in  section  205  of 
the  Federal-State  Extended  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1970:  and 

"(vli)(l)  the  term  'week  of  base  period 
employment",  as  used  in  subparagraph  (A) 


"(b)  An  amount  payable  to  a  State  under 
this  section  shall  be  payable  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of 
section  204  of  the  Federal-State  Extended 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  1970 
for  the  payment  of  amounts  to  which  States 
are  entitled  under  such  Act,  and  shall  be 
paid  from  the  Extended  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Account.". 

(d)  (1)  Whenever  the  State  law  of  a  State 
Is  modified  (or  is  deemed  to  be  modified 
under  section  909(a)   of  the  Social  Security 


shall   have   the   meaning   ascribed   to  such     ^'^''  so  as  to  comply  with  the  requirement 

"•(B>  no  waltlne  oeriod  In  exces<i  of  1  week      **''™  ^^  »"<=^  State  law  but  there*  shall  be     *'«P««<J  by  section  3304(a)  (12)  (E)    of  the 

'^^r^ornirfla'remn  o^ent  Vj'"^      '^^^"^  -  »  week  of  base  period  employ-      1^^'!'^..^'''^'^' Pj>^'  ?/J?.'^  <-«  l^^'^^  ^7 


of  total  or  partial  employment  shall  be 
required  of  any  other  individual  otherwise 
eligible  for  compensation:  and  If  an  eligible 
individual  has  received  compensation  for  3 
or  more  weeks  in  his  benefit  year,  compen- 
sation shall  be  paid  to  such  individual  for 
such  waiting  period: 

"(C)  the  weekly  benefit  amount  of  any 
eligible  Individual  for  a  week  of  total  unem- 
ployment shall  be  (1)  an  amount  equal  to 
at  least  two-thirds  of  such  individual's  aver- 
age weekly  wage  (as  determined  by  the  State 
agency),  or  (11)  the  maximum  weekly  bene- 
fit amount  payable  under  such  State  law, 
whichever  is  the  lesser: 

"(D)  the  State  maximum  weekly  benefit 
amount  (exclusive  of  allowances  with  respect 
to  dependents)  shall  be  no  less  than  the 
statewide  average  weekly  wage  most  recently 
computed  before  the  beginning  of  the  Indi- 
vidual's benefit  year; 

"(E)  an  otherwise  eligible  individual  may 
receive  for  weeks  of  unemployment  in  his 
benefit  year  a  total  amount  of  compensation 
equal  to  at  least  39  times  his  weekly  benefit 
amount; 

"(P)   for  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph — 
"(I)    "benefit  year"  means  a  period  as  de- 
fined in  State  law  except  that  it  shaU  not 
exceed  1  year  beginning  subsequent  to  the 
end  of  an  Individual's  base  p>eriod; 

"(11)  'base  period'  means  a  perl(3d  as  de- 
fined in  State  law  except  that  it  shall  be  52 
consecutive  weeks,  1  year,  or  4  calendar 
quarters  ending  not  earlier  than  6  months 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  an  Individual's 
benefit  year; 


ment  any  week  in  which  the  Individual 
earned  an  amount  which  equals  or  exceeds 
25  percent  of  the  statewide  average  weekly 
wage,  and  (11)  the  equivalent  in  base  period 
wages  of  20  weeks  of  base  period  employment 
shall,  for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  be 
total  base  period  wages  equal  to  five  times 
the  statewide  average  weekly  wage  and 
either  one  and  one-half  times  the  individ- 
ual's high  quarter  earnings  or  40  times  the 
weekly  benefit  amount,  whichever  Is  appro- 
priate under  State  law. 

Any  weekly  benefit  amount  payable  under 
such  State  law  may  be  rounded  to  an  even 


subsection  (a)),  then  for  the  period  com- 
mencing with  the  first  day  of  the  first  week 
with  respect  to  which  such  modification  (or 
deemed  mcxllficatton )   is  effective — 

(A)  section  3304(a)  (11)  of  such  Code  shall 
no  longer  be  a  requirement  In  the  case  of 
the  State  law  of  such  State,  and 

(B)  no  payment  shall  be  made  to  such 
State,  under  the  Federal-State  Extended  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act  of  1970,  with 
respect  to  extended  compensation  or  addi- 
tional compensation  paid  to  individuals  for 
weeks  of  unemployment  in  such  period. 

(2)  (A)    Effective  January  1,  1977,  section 


ouv-ii  ow»i«  law  iu»y   uv  rounaea  wj  an  even  -j-j/vi^tt*  /in   «»  ...^v.  <-i,.j.  ...   V.  ■     Z 

dollar  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  r«^nr«i.L*l'  ."''Jl        '  "hall  no  longer  be 

such  State  law.".  a  requirement  in  the  case  of  the  State  law 

(b)   The  amendment  made  by  subsection 


(a)  shall  take  effect  January  1,  1976,  and 
shall  apply  to  the  taxable  year  1976  and 
taxable  years  thereafter;  except  that  the 
provisions  of  section  3304(a)  (12)  (E)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  amended 
by  subsection  (a))  shall  not  be  a  require- 
•ment  for  the  State  law  of  any  State  prior  to 
January  1,  1977. 

(c)  Title  IX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"PAYMZNTS  INTO  STATE  ACCOUNTS  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  SXPENDITtTHES  KEQUOIED  TO  MEET 
MINIMUM  LENCTH-OF-ELIGIBnjTT  STAND- 
ABOS 

"Sec.  909.  (a)  (1)  Each  State  the  State  law 
of  which  has  been  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tarj-  of  Labor  under  section  3304  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue   Code  of   1964  shall   be  en- 


of  any  State. 

(B)  No  payment  shall  be  made  to  any 
State,  under  the  Federal-State  Extended  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act  of  1970,  with 
respect  to  extended  compensation  or  addi- 
tional compensation  paid  to  individuals  for 
any  day  of  unemployment  which  occurs 
after  December  31,  1976. 

PRORATION  or  COSTS  OF  CLAIMS  FILED  JOINTLY 
UNDER  STATE  LAW  AND  SECTION  BSOS  OF  TriXE 
S,    UNITED    STATES    CODE 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  8505(a)  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)  Each  State  Is  entitled  to  be  paid  by 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  each  indi- 
vidual whose  ba.se  period  wages  Included 
Federal  wages  an  amount  which  shall  bear 
the  same  ratio  to  the  total  amount  of  bene- 
fits paid  to  such  hidlvldual  as  the  amount 


../...v    ..  ^.-.^     ,.  ""•<*    to   receive,    with    respect    to   regular     "^  ^^^  Federal  wages  in  his  base  periods  bears 

'  ,t1    .  o    '   average    weekly   wage'     compensation  paid  under  such  State  law  for     ^°  *^«  total  amount  of  his  base  period  wages 


means  (I)  In  a  State  which  computes  In 
dividual  weekly  benefit  amounts  on  the  basis 
of  high  quarter  wages,  an  amount  equal 
to  one-thirteenth  of  an  Individuals  high 
quarter  wages;   or   (11)    in  any  other  State, 


any  period  after  such  law  has  been  modified 
so  as  to  comply  with  the  requirement  im- 
posed by  subsection  (a)(12)(E)  of  such 
section,  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  th« 
excess  of — 


computed  to  the  nearest  percentage  point", 
(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  regard  to  compensation 
paid  on  the  basis  of  claims  for  compensation 
filed  on  or  after  July  l,  1976. 
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REPEAL  OF  FINALTT  CLAUSE 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  8506(a)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4), 

(2)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2),  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  ";  and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  upon  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

SPECIAL  ADVISORY   COMMISSION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  (here- 
inafter in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Sec- 
retary") shall,  three  years  alter  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  appoint  a  Special  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the 
Federal-State  program  of  unemployment 
compensation  and  making  recommendations 
for  improvement  of  the  system,  with  partic- 
ular reference  to  (but  not  limited  to)  the 
changes  made  by  this  Act.  and  making  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  the  relation- 
ship between  unemployment  compensation 
and  other  social  insurance  programs,  and 
any  other  matters  bearing  on  the  Federal- 
State  unemployment  compensation  program. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws  and  shall  consist  of  twelve  per- 
sons who  shall  be  representatives  of  employ- 
ers and  employees  in  equal  number,  repre- 
sentatives of  State  and  Federal  agencies  con- 
cerned with  the  administration  of  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  program,  other  per- 
sons with  special  knowledge,  experience,  or 
qualifications  with  respect  to  such  a  pro- 
gram, and  members  of  the  public. 

(c)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  en- 
gage such  technical  assistance  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  carry  out  its  functions,  and  the 
Secretary  shall,  in  addition,  make  available 
to  the  Commission  such  secretarial,  clerical, 
and  other  assistance,  and  such  pertinent 
data  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
as  it  may  require  to  carry  otU  such  functions. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  make  a  report 
of  its  findings  and  recommendations  (includ- 
ing recommendations  for  changes  in  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act)  to  the  Sec- 
retary, such  report  to  be  submitted  not  later 
than  two  years  after  it  commences  its  re- 
view, after  which  date  such  Commission  shall 
cease  to  exist. 

(e)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
not  regular  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  serving  on  business  of 
the  Commission,  be  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but 
not  exceeding  $100  per  day.  including  travel 
time;  and  while  so  serving  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  they  may 
be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by 
law  (5  use.  5703)  for  persons  in  govern- 
ment service  employed  intermittently. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILLS 

S.    3008 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell>, 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  <Mr. 
MoNDALE)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2008.  the  National  Workers'  Compen- 
sation Standard  Act  of  1873. 
s.  asss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sparkman.  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  C.  2665, 
to  authorize  funds  for  participation  In 


the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion. 

S.    2782 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  for 
Mr.  Nelson,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  RiBicoFF)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2782,  to  establish  a  National 
Energy  Information  System,  to  authorize 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  under- 
take an  inventoiy  of  U.S.  energy  re- 
soui'ces  on  public  lands  and  elsewhere, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    3221 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss>  was  add- 
ed as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3221,  the  Energy 
S-jpplyActof  1974. 

S.     33  11 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall) , 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3311,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  use  of  simplified 
procedures  in  the  procurement  of  prop- 
erty and  services  by  the  Government 
where  the  amount  involved  does  not  ex- 
ceed $10,000. 

S.    3485 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  3485,  to  amend  the  Rail  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1973  to  allow  adequate  time 
for  citizen  participation  in  public  hear- 
ings, and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  326— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  CON- 
SERVE ENERGY 

'Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hansen.  Mr.  Helms,  and  Mr.  Cook>  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution: 

S.   RES.   326 

Whereas  the  United  States  continues  to  be 
in  the  midst  of  an  energy  crisis;  and 

Whereas  we  may  experience  actual  short- 
ages of  energy  this  summer  unless  we  con- 
tinue our  present  conservation  programs  and 
emphasize  the  need  for  new  conservation 
ideas;  and 

Whereas  significant  amounts  of  energy  can 
be  saved  by  maintaining  our  air  condition- 
ing at  a  higher  terperature:  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Senate  should  set  an 
example  of  energy  conservation  for  the  rest 
of  the  nation;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  temperature  in  build- 
ing space  occupied  by  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate be  maintained  at  78°  during  the  summer 
months;  and 

That  Senators,  staff  and  visitors  shall  be 
encouraged  to  dress  in  a  manner  to  minimize 
the  discomfort  of  the  higher  temperature 
and  accordingly  that  neither  Senators  nor 
ftaff  shall  be  required  to  wear  coats  on  the 
Senate  floor  during  the  summer  months. 


EDUCATION   AMENDMENTS   OF 
1 974— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1340 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce an  amendment  to  S.  1539  and  ask 


that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  lie 
on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  238.  line  22.  after  the  v.ord 
"amount"  insert  "(1)". 

On  page  238,  line  24,  insert  the  following: 
"tind  (ii)  not  less  than  15  per  centum  shall  be 
expended  for  programs  or  projects  designed 
to  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of 
female  children". 

On  page  240.  between  lines  3  and  4.  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
m  this  section,  no  funds  may  be  used  lor  any 
purpose  described  in  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  which  contributes  to  sex  discrini.iia- 
tion.". 

On  page  241.  line  21,  before  the  stml- 
colon  insert  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"and  to  the  extent  that  such  materials  and 
services  are  free  from  sex  bias". 

On  page  358.  between  lines  22  and  23,  in- 
sert the  following  new  section : 

"WOMEN'S  EtlUAL   EDtJCATlONAL   OPPORIVN'  TT 
PROGRAM 

"Sec  635.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that 
sex  discrimination  in  education  is  detrim-n- 
tal  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  since  it  lim- 
its the  potential  of  all  citizens  and  that 
women  in  particular  are  prevented  by  the 
existence  of  such  practice  from  realizing 
their  full  potential.  The  Congress  therefore 
finds  that  the  welfare  of  the  United  States 
would  be  promoted  by  the  elimination  of  sex 
discrimination  from  public  education  and  by 
the  use  of  federally  supported  educatioivpro- 
grams  to  assist  in  the  developmfent  of  im- 
proved educational  opportvuiities  for  women 
insuring  women  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity. 

"(b)(1)  Section  203(a)(4)  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  'used'  a 
comma  and  the  following;  'including  criteria 
designed  to  preclude  sex  bias.'. 

"(2)  Section  203(a)  of  such  Ai-t  Is 
amended — 

"(A)  by  striking  out  the  word  'and'  at  the 
end  of  clause  ( 6 ) ; 

■■(B)  by  redesigning  clause  •(7)',  and  all 
references  thereto,  as  clause  '(8)';  and 

•'(C)  by  inserting  immediately  after  clause 
(6)   the  following  new  clause: 

•"(7)  provides  assurances  that  Federal 
funds  made  available  under  this  title  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  used,  on  a  priority 
basis  and  where  p>osslble.  in  the  acqjisi- 
tion  of  non-sex-biased  library  resources,  text- 
books, and  other  instructional  material';; 
and'. 

"(3)  Section  303(b)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

••(A)  by  striking  out  In  subclause  (J) 
the  word  "and'; 

"(B)  by  redesignating  subclause  (K)'.  and 
all  references  thereto,  as  subclause    (L)';  and 

~*'(C)  by  Inserting  after  subclause  (J)  the 
following  new  subclause: 

"'(K)  demonstration  projects  designed  to 
promote  new  approaches  to  expand  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  women,  including  the 
provision  of  comprehensl\  e  physical  educa- 
tion programs  and  sporU  activities  for  wom- 
en: and'. 

"(4)  Section  306  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  '(!)'  immediately  aftej;  the  sub- 
section designation  '(b)'  and  by  Inserting 
after  subsection  (b)  of  such  section  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"  "(2)  Not  less  than  16  per  centum  of  the 
funds  granted  pursuant  to  this  section  In 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  used  for  programs  or 
projects  designed  to  meet  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  female  children". 

"(5)   Section  503  of  such  Act  is  amended — 
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"(A)  by  striking  out  the  word  'and*  at  the 
end  of  clause  (H); 

••(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
cf  clause  (12)  and  Uwertlng  m  Ueu  thereof 
a  semicolon  and  the  word  'and';  and 

",C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f'-Hcwlng  new  clause: 

"■(13)  programs  and  other  activities  to 
promote  equal  educational  oppBrtunltles  for 
w->men.  Including  public  Information  actlv- 
ines  to  Increase  the  awareness  of  educational 
rerscnnel  and  the  public  concerning  prob- 
Irms  Incident  to  sex  discrimination  and  the 
e'!mlnatlon.  reduction,  or  prevention  of  sex 
discrimination  in  education.'. 

"(6)  Section  505  of  such  Act  is  nmended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  'In  using  the  5  per  ctntum  of 
the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
501  for  any  fiscal  year,  for  grants  to  State 
educational  agencies  to  pay  part  of  the  cost 
of  experimental  projects  for  developing  State 
leadership,  the  Commissioner  shall  give  prior- 
ity consideration  to  projects  designed  to  In- 
crease the  proportion  of  women  serving  m 
leadership  positions  and  to  promote  equal 
educational  opportunities  for  women.'. 

"(7)  Section  521(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  the  word  'districts'  the 
following:  '(giving  priority  consideration  to 
such  agencies  Interested  In  Increasing  the 
proportion  of  women  serving  in  leadership  po- 
sitions and  In  promoting  equal  educational 
opportunities  fcr  women)'. 

"(C)  (1)  Section  404(a)  (1)  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act  is  amended  by 
Inserting  before  the  semicolon  a  comma  and 
the  following:  'Including  activities  designed 
to  Improve  the  status  of  women  in  postsec- 
ondary  education'; 

"(2)  Section  404(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

•■(A)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  clause  (6) ;  and 

"(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 'Including  the  creation  of  Innovative 
administrative  and  educational  practices  that 
respond  to  the  special  needs  of  persons  who 
have  or  have  had  responsibilities  of  carlnK 
for  dependents;'.  * 

"(3)  Section  405(b)(2)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  phrase  'In- 
cluding career  education'  a  comma  and  the 
following:  'and  programs  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  women,'. 

"(d)  Section  105(a)(3)(A)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  in^rt- 
mg  after  the  word  'programs'  a  comma  and 
the  following:  'Including  programs  designed 
to  Improve  the  status  of  women'. 

"(e)  (1)  Section  121  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963  Is  amended 

"(A)  by  striking  out  tne  period  at  the  end 
of  the  clause  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
comma:  and 

"(B)  by  adding:  'and  which  are  designed  to 
encourage  the  training  of  students  of  both 
sexes  for  occupations  dominated  by  the  other 
sex.'. 

"(2)  Section  123(a)(6)  of  su:h  Act  Is 
amended — 

"(A)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  sub- 
clause (D)   the  following  new  subclause: 

"(E)  due  consideration  will  be  given  to 
the  need  to  Insure  the  training  of  students 
of  both  sexes  for  occupations  traditionally 
dominated  by  the  other  sex,'; 

••(B)  by  redesignating  subclauses  '(E)', 
'(F)-.  and  '(G)'  as  subclause  '(P)'.  '(G)'  and 
'(H)',  respectively;  and 

"(C)  by  striking  out  'and  (D)'  In  subclause 
(P)  (as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (2))  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '(D),  and  (E) ' 

'•(3)  Section  132  of  such  Act  Is  amended— 

"(A)  by  striking  out  the  word  'and'  at  the 
erd  of  clause  (5); 

"(B)  by  redesignating  clause  '(6)' as  clause 
(7)  :  and 

"'C)  by  Inserting  after  clause  (5)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

••  '(et  experimental,  developmental,  and 
pilot  programs  designed  to  encourage  the  par- 


ticipation of  students  of  both  sexes  In  fields 
traditionally  dominated  by  the  other  sex  and 
to  Insure  the  elimination  of  sex  bias  In  voca- 
tional education;  and". 

"(4)  Section  143(8)  (2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  'broaden- 
a  comma  and  the  following:  'Including  the 
elimination  of  barriers  baaed  on  sex,'. 

"(6)  Section  161  (b)  (1)  Is  amended — 

"(A)    by  striking  out  subclause   (E);   and 

"(B)  by  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  a  new 
subclause: 

■"(E)  are  de.slgned  for  all  persons,  male 
and  female,  who  may  have  use  for  skills  re- 
lating to  the  establishment  aud  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  home,  and'. 

••(6)  (A)  Section  101(c)(1)  (A)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  word 
'fields'  the  following:  'and  for  Increasing 
awareness  of  the  changing  role  of  women  In 
the  world  of  work'. 

"(B)  Section  191(c)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Unmcdiately  before  the 
word  'designed'  the  following:  'free  of  sex 
biases  and'." 

On  page  358,  line  24.  strike  out  "Sec.  635." 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  636.". 

On  page  123.  In  the  table  of  contents,  re- 
designate Item  "Sec.  635."  as  Item  "Sec.  636." 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  535.  Women's  equal  educational  op- 
portunity program.". 

AMENDMINT    NO.    134  2 

f  Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  me,  to  the  biU  (S.  1539)  to 
amend  and  extend  certain  acts  relating 
to  elementary  and  secondary  education 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  lo- 
cal educational  agencies,  and 

"(B)  enrolled  In  such  schools  of  the  State 
educational  agency  of  such  State; 
bears  to  the  number  of  such  chUdren  In  all 
States.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'State'  does  not  include  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

"(b)  The  portion  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  will  not  be 
required,  for  the  period  such  allotment  is 
available,  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  reallotment 
from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such 
period  as  the  Commissioner  may  fix.  to  other 
States  in  proportion  to  the  original  allot- 
ments to  such  States  under  subsection  (a) 
for  such  year,  but  with  such  proportionate 
amount  for  any  of  such  other  States  being 
reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the  sum 
which  the  Commissioner  estimates  will  be 
needed  in  such  State  and  will  be  used  for 
such  period  for  carrying  out  applications  ap- 
proved under  this  Act.  and  the  total  of  such 
reductions  shall  be  similarly  reallotted 
among  the  States  whose  proportionate 
amounts  are  not  so  reduced.  Any  amount  re- 
allotted  to  a  State  under  this  subsection 
during  a  year  shaU  be  deemed  part  of  its 
allotment  under  subsection  (a)  for  such 
year. 

"uses  of  funds 


At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  title: 


"TITLE  IX— QUALITY  SCHOOL  AID 
ASSISTANCE 
"statement  of  PUaPOSE 
"Sec.  901.  In  order  to  provide  Increased  re- 
sources for  the  Improvement  of  equality  of 
educational  opportimlty  in  the  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  of  the  States 
it  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  make  un- 
conditional grants  to  States. 

"AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPHOPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  902.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  Act  $2,500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1974,  and  for  each  of  the  four 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  Funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence  shall  re- 
main avaUable  for  obligation  and  expendi- 
ture during  the  fiscal  year  succeeding  the  fis- 
cal year  for  which  they  are  appropriated. 

••(b)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
part  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  financial 
assl«*ance  to  public  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools. 

"allotment 

"Sec.  903.  (a)  Prom  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  902,  the  Commissioner 
shall  allot  not  less  than  3  per  centum  amone 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  accord- 
ing  to  their  respective  needs.  Prom  the  re- 
nialnder  of  such  sums  the  Commissioner 
shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  number  of  chU- 
dren in  each  such  State — 

"(1)    who  are  aged  five  to  seventeen    Ui- 
clusive;  and 

"(2)    (A)   who  are  enrolled  In  the  public 


Sec.  904.  Grants  made  under  this  part 
may  be  used  in  accordance  with  applica- 
tions approved  under  section  905  to  Improve 
equality  of  educational  opportunities  In  the 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of 
local  educational  agencies  and  of  such 
schools  operated  by  State  educational  agen- 
cies. 

"APPLICATIONg 

"Sec.  905.  (a)  A  grant  under  this  part  may 
be  made  to  any  State  educational  agency 
upon  appUcatlon  to  the  Commissioner  at 
such  time.  In  such  manner,  and  containing 
and  accompanied  by  such  Information  as  the 
Commissioner  deems  necessary.  Each  such 
application  shall— 

"(1)  provide  that  the  programs  and  activ- 
ities for  which  assistance  under  this  part  Is 
sought  wUl  be  administered  by  or  under  the 
supervision  of  the  appUcant; 

"(2)  describe  with  particularity  the  pro- 
grams and  activities  for  which  such  assist- 
ance U  sought; 

"(3)  provide  procedures  for  submlttlne 
applications  by  local  educational  agencies 
within  that  State  for  grants  under  this  part 
for  approval  by  the  State  educational  agency' 
Including  appropriate  procedures  to  assure 
that  the  State  educational  agency  concerned 
will  not  disapprove  an  application  of  any 
such  local  educational  agency  without  no- 
tice and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing; 

"(4)  provide  for  making  such  reasonable 
reports  in  such  form  and  containing  such  in- 
formation as  the  Commissioner  may  reason- 
ably require  to  carry  out  his  functions  un- 
der this  part,  and  for  keeping  such  records 
and  for  affording  such  access  thereto  as  the 
Commissioner  may  find  necessary  to  assure 
the  correctness  and  vcrlflcation  of  such 
reports. 

"(b)  Applications  for  grants  imder  this 
part  may  be  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
only  If — 

"(1)  the  application  meets  the  require- 
ments set  forth  in  subsection  (a) ;  and 

"(2)  the  application  Is  consistent  with 
objective  criteria  esUbllshed  by  the  Com- 
missioner for  the  purpose  of  achieving  en 
equitable  distribution  under  this  part  with- 
in such  State.  Such  criteria  shall  be  based 
upon  a  consideration  of — 

"(A)  the  number  of  chUdren  aged  8  to 
17.  Inclusive,  who  are  enrolled  In  the  pub- 
lic elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the 
local  educational  agencies  within  each 
such  State;  and 
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"(B)  the  relative  need  of  the  local  edu- 
cational agencies  within  the  State  for  as- 
sistance under  this  part. 

"(c)  Amendments  of  applications  shall, 
except  as  the  Commissioner  may  otherwise 
provide,  be  subject  to  approval  In  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  applications. 

"PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  006.  (a)(1)  From  the  amovints- al- 
lotted to  each  State  under  section  003,  the 
Commissioner  shall  pay  to  that  State  an 
amount  equal  to  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the 
application  of  that  State. 

"(2)  From  the  funds  paid  to  it  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1),  each  State  educational 
agency  shall  distribute  to  each  local  edu- 
cational agency  of  that  State  which  has  sub- 
mitted an  application  approved  pursuant  to 
section  006(a)(3)  the  amount  for  which 
such  application  has  been  approved,  except 
that  this  amount  shall  not  exceed  the  max- 
imum amount  determined  for  that  agency 
pursuant  to  section  905(b)(2). 

"(b)(1)  The  Commissioner  Is  a\<thorlzed 
to  pay  to  each  State  amounts  equal  to  the 
amounts  expended  by  It  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  performance  of  Its  duties  under 
this  part  (Including  technical  assistance  for 
the  measurements  and  evaluations),  except 
that  the  total  of  such  payments  In  any  fiscal 
year  shall  not  exceed — 

"(A)  1  per  centum  of  the  total  maximum 
grants  for  State  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies of  the  State  as  determined  for  that  year; 
or 

"(B)    $150,000    or    $25,000    in    the   case   of 
Puerto   Rico,    Guam,    American   Samoa,   the 
Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands, 
whichever  is  greater. 

"(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

"WITHHOLDINO 

"Sec.  907.  Whenever  the  Commissioner, 
after  giving  reasonable  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  hearing  to  a  grant  recipient  under 
this  part,  finds — 

"(1)  that  the  program  or  activity  for  which 
such  grant  was  made  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act;  or 

"(2)  that  in  the  operation  of  the  program 
or  activity  there  Is  failure  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  any  such  provision; 
the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  recip- 
ient of  his  findings  and  no  further  payments 
may  be  made  to  such  recipient  by  the  Com- 
missioner until  he  Is  satisfied  that  such 
noncompliance  has  been,  or  will  promptly  be. 
corrected.  The  Commissioner  may  authorize 
the  continuance  of  payments  with  payment 
to  any  programs  or  activities  pursuant  to  this 
Act  which  are  being  carried  out  by  such  re- 
cipient and  which  are  not  Involved  In  the 
noncompliance. 

"JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

"Sec.  908.  (a)  If  any  State  or  local  educa- 
tion agency  Is  dissatisfied  with  the  Commia- 
sloner's  final  action  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
proval of  its  application  submitted  under 
section  905,  or  with  his  final  action  under 
section  907,  such  State  or  local  educational 
agency  may  within  60  days  after  notice  of 
such  action  file  with  the  United  States  courts 
of  appeals  for  the  circuit  for  which  such 
agency  is  located  a  petition  for  review  of 
that  action.  A  copy  of  that  petition  shall  be 
forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  to  the  Commissioner.  The  Commis- 
sioner shall  file  promptly  in  the  court  the 
record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he  based 
his  action,  as  provided  for  In  section  2112  of 
title  28,  United  States  Cede. 

"(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, If  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  a  f 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  jaodlfied  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 


his  previous  action,  and  shall  file  in  the 
court  the  record  of  the  further  proceedings. 
Such  new  or  modified  finding;  of  fact  shnll 
likewise  be  conclusive  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence. 

'■(c)  Upon  the  "'.ling  of  such  petition,  the 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the 
action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to  set  it  aside. 
In  whole  or  In  part.  The  Judgment  of  the 
court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  upon  cer- 
tiorari or  certification  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion  1254  of  title  26.  United  States  Code. 

"ADMINISTRATION 

■Sec.  009.  Unless  otherwise  Inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  part  the  provi- 
sions of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act 
shall  apply  to  the  prograii  authorized  by 
this  Act." 

On  page  123,  In  the  Table  of  Contents  after 
title  VIII  add  the  following: 

"TITLE    IX QUALITY    SCHOOL    AID    ASSISTANCE 

■Sec.  901.  statement  of  purpose. 

"Sec.  002.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

■See.  003.  Allotment. 

•Sec.  004.  Uses  of  funds. 

••Sec.  005.  Applications. 

••Sec.  006.  Payments. 

•Sec  907.  Withholding. 

"Sec.  008.  Judicial  review. 

"Sec.  909.  Administration.". 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1343 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TOWER  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Sen- 
ate bill  1539,  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1344 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CHILES  subn.itted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Sen- 
ate bill  1539,  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    134S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  after 
analyzing  the  effect  of  the  McGovem 
amendment  and  the  Beall  amendment 
to  S.  1539  there  would  appear  to  be  a 
need  for  a  slight  adjustment  to  keep  the 
category  A  children  who  are  in  districts 
with  less  than  25  percent  impact  in  an 
equitable  situation  with  those  taken  care 
of  by  the  McGovern  amendment. 

Therefore  I  offer  an  amendment  to 
clarify  this  situation. 

My  amendment  would  make  some  ad- 
justments in  the  S.  1539  impact  aid 
formula  payment  schedule  which  are 
consistent  with  amendments  offered  by 
Senator  McGovern  and  Senator  Beall. 
These  amendments  were  approved  ear- 
lier this  week. 

The  amendment  to  line  15  would,  in 
effect,  restore  to  90  percent  the  amount 
of  local  contribution  payment  for  mili- 
tary A  children  and  children  living  on 
Indian  lands.  According  to  the  chart 
entered  on  page  14930  of  the  May  15 
Congressional  Record,  these  children 
are  authorized  to  receive  100  percent  of 
the  local  contribution  rate. 

But,  the  chart  notes,  appropriations 
acts  have  limited  this  category  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  local  contribution  rate.  Thus, 
my  amendment  schedule,  would  not 
change  the  language  of  the  appropria- 
tions acts,  but  would  restore  the  90  per- 
cent payment  for  this  class. 

My  amendment  to  line  21  would  pro- 
vide a  percentage  increase  in  the  S.  1539 
payment  schedule  for  civilian  A  children. 


This  increase  is  identical  to  the  payment 
schedule  incref.f^c  accordtd  to  all  B  chil- 
dren in  the  Be  11  amendment. 

As  Senator  Pell  explained  yesterday, 
the  6.  1539  payment  schedule  divides  the 
impact  aid  payments  into  three  parts. 
For  the  first  part,  each  impact  aid  cate- 
gory would  received  a  25  percent  pay- 
ment of  its  entitlement.  For  the  second 
part,  each  Impact  aid  categorj'  would  re- 
ceive a  60  percent  payment  of  its  en- 
titlement. 

The  effect  of  the  Beallv  amendmtni 
was  to  raise  this  second  part  payment  .  o 
70  percent  of  the  entitlement  for  the 
difference  B  categories.  My  amendment 
would  extend  this  70  percent  second  pait 
payment  to  the  civilian  A  children  cale- 
Kory. 

Mr.  President,  on  May  15.  the  Sen- 
ate approved  the  McGovern  amend- 
ment which  aids  school  districts  with 
enrollments  of  A  children  exceeding  25 
percent.  However,  there  are  many  school 
districts  whose  A  child  enrollments  tlj 
not  reach  25  percent. 

In  States  such  as  Montana,  where  the 
amount  of  A  payments  is  greater  than 
the  amount  of  B  payments,  a  loss  of 
these  A  funds  would  have  a  profound 
effect.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
less  wealthy  school  districts  in  which 
Federal  installations  cause  a  loss  in 
potential  tax  yields. 


STANDBY      ENERGY      EMERGENCY 
AUTHORITIES  ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1341 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

AMENDMENT  TO  S.   3267 TO  INCREASE  FROM    $5 

MILLION      TO      S25       MILLION      THE      CARPOOL 
PROMOTION  AirrHORIZATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  19,  1973.  the  Senate  passed 
my  carpool  promotion  amendment  to 
S.  2589 — The  Emergency  Energy  Act.  It 
created  an  OCQce  of  Carpool  Promotion  in 
the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
authorized  a  vigorous  2-year  and  $25  mil- 
lion program  to  assist  State  and  local 
government  in  this  important  and 
proven  area  of  energy  conservation. 

Identical  language  to  my  amendment 
was  adopted  as  a  committee  amendment, 
with  the  same  $25  authorization,  by  tlie 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  After  discussion  of 
this  amendment,  the  vote  of  the  com- 
mittee was  nearly  unanimous  with  strong 
bipartisan  backing. 

Regrettably,  a  floor  amendment  re- 
ducing the  fimding  level  to  SI  million 
was  offered  and  adopted  by  voice  vote 
with  no  discussion  near  the  very  end  of 
a  marathon  House  session  on  S.  2589, 
that  ended  at  about  midnight.  Obviously, 
the  House  was  in  no  mood  for  debate 
and  simply  acted  to  bring  this  bill  itself 
to  a  final  vote. 

However,  because  of  the  unfortunate 
floor  action  in  the  House,  the  final  con- 
ference version  of  S.  2589,  sent  to  the 
President,  included  a  compromise  au- 
thorization level  of  $5  million.  As  you 
know,  the  President  vetoed  the  emer- 
gency energy  bill  and  we  must  now  re- 
peat action  on  similar  legislation. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  would 
increase  the  authorized  level  of  Federal 
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support  for  carpool  promotion  from  the 
$5  million  In  the  bill  before  us,  an  un- 
fort'onate  carrj-over  of  the  conference 
compromise,  to  the  full  $25  million  level 
c Improved  by  the  Senate  last  November 
f.iid  by  the  House  committee  in  De- 
c  mbcr. 

I  believe  this  level,  for  a  2-year  period, 
i;  T?r>'  reasonable.  Such  support  can.  I 
leiieve.  substantially  reduce  gasoline 
conramption,  environmental  pollution, 
raid  transportation  congestion. 

Without  support  from  ths  Federal 
Ciovernment,  the  carpool  pronioilon  ef- 
fort will  remain  largely  a  hit-or-miss 
approach,  funded  only  v.-here  State  and 
local  governments  have  the  expertise  and 
funds  available  to  do  so  on  their  own. 
In  many  cases,  this  will  not  correspond 
to  areas  where  the  greatest  need  exists 
for  carpooling. 

Mr.  I»resident.  our  conmitment  to  en- 
ergy conser/ation  mu:t  not  be  allowed 
to  slacken  as  the  lin'?s  at  th?  gas  pump 
are  reduced.  Indeed,  now  thr.t  ve  pre  all 
awars  of  our  Nation's  economic  and  po- 
litical vulnerability  to  an  energy  squeeze, 
the  priority  on  con'iervation  should  bs 
increased. 

Mr.  Sawhill,  the  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energj-  Office  and  his  predecessor, 
Mr.  Simon,  have  repeatedly  warned  us 
of  the  need  to  continue  conserving  en- 
ergy or  face  the  possibility  of  recurring 
shortages. 

Mr.  Sawhill  has  specificaUy  testified 
before  my  Consumer  Economics  Sub- 
committee of  tlie  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee that  expanded  carpooling  could 
have  an  important  impact  on  our  Na- 
tion's energy  demand  and  voiced  his  sup- 
port for  increased  cai-pool  promotion 
activities. 

I  believe  that  we  have  an  obligation 
to  act  decisively  in  developing  and  pro- 
moting effective  energy  conservation 
measures,  especially  those  which  can  be 
implemented  quiclcly,  such  as  carpooling. 
There  is  an  urgent  need  to  conserve 
gasoline,  and  carpooling  is  the  least 
painful  way  of  doing  so  of  which  I  am 
aware.  It  certainly  is  a  good  deal  more 
desirable  than  forcing  many  of  our  citi- 
zens to  forego  vacations  this  siunmer. 
We  can  probably  avoid  this  hardship, 
and  the  recurrence  of  gas  lines,  if  we 
mount  an  expanded  program  to  use 
commuter  trips  more  effectively  by  fill- 
ing more  seats  for  each  trip  by  each 
vehicle. 

But  to  do  so,  information  on  who  to 
can^ool  with  mast  be  easily  available  to 
commuters.  When  this  information  is 
available,  the  impact  has  been  substan- 
tial. It  has  resulted  in  as  much  as  a  30 
percent  diop  in  auto  travel  in  some 
areas. 

The  3M  Co.  in  St.  Paul.  Mirm.,  pro- 
vides a  good  example  of  what  ride  shar- 
ing can  accomplish,  with  sufficient  know- 
h?v  and  financing. 

During  the  past  year.  3M  initiated  a 
Pilot  'commute-a-van"  program  with  6 
vans.  Recently  this  was  expanded  to  50 
var^  with  another  25  on  the  way.  The 
program  was  so  well  received  by  em- 
nloyees  it  Is  now  considered  permanent 
Each  van  saves  the  fuel  of  8  to  10  cars. 
In  addition,  carpooling  has  Increased 
considerably  to  where  approximately  40 
percent  of  the  3M  employees  now  share 


a  ride.  I  understand  this  is  nearly  double 
the  rate  for  the  average  organization. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  many  ride 
sharing  programs  that  have  been  suc- 
cessfully mounted  by  private  corpora- 
tions in  response  to  the  energy  crisis. 
These  efforts  have  reduced  auto  travel 
at  rush  hour,  from  these  sources,  by 
from  5  to  30  percent. 

While  we  all  have  bi^en  exposed  to  lim- 
ited public  service  advertising  on  the 
merits  of  carpooling,  most  auto  com- 
muters have  absolutely  no  viable  match- 
ing services  available  to  them.  There  is 
presently  no  effective  way  of  putting 
potential  carpoolers  in  touch  with  each 
other.  Mass  media  promotion  of  carpools, 
without  superb  carpool  locator  services, 
which  cost  about  50  cents  per  auto  com- 
muter, has  proven  to  be  very  inefficient. 
An  incomplete  package  will  obtain  only 
limited  results.  In  fact,  it  may  well,  in 
the  long  run,  do  more  harm  than  good 
to  promote  carpools  before  the  support- 
ing system  for  the  program  has  been 
established. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  would  be 
negligent  for  Congress  to  underfund  this 
opportunity  to  help  our  States  and  cities 
save  billions  of  gallon.^  of  fuel,  millions  of 
consumer  dollars  in  an  inflated  economy, 
millions  of  hours  of  valuable  time  and 
millions  of  tons  of  pollutants. 

More  speciflcally,  a  successful  carpool- 
ing program,  one  that  is  adequately 
funded,  can  be  expected  to  return  the 
following  benefits. 

First.  Annual  saving  of  5  billion  gal- 
lons of  gasoline  and  over  80  billion  ve- 
hicle miles,  by  increasing  auto  occu- 
pancy from  1.6  to  2.0  persons  per  auto- 
mobile, a  20  percent  reduction  in  com- 
muter travel. 

Second.  Annually  save  commuters  $8.6 
billion  through  a  20-percent  drop  in 
travel  and  operating  costs,  assimiing 
they  run  12  cents  per  mile. 

TWrd.  Up  to  a  50-percent  drop  in  air 
pollution  can  result  from  a  20-percent 
reduction  in  commuter  auto  travel. 

Fourth.  Up  to  an  80-percent  reduction 
in  traffic  delays  experienced  in  Los  An- 
geles in  February,  1974,  simply  because 
of  a  7-percent  drop  In  commuter  travel. 
Fifth.  Annually  save  a  fuU  5  percent  of 
total  highway  fuel  consumption,  double 
the  55-mile  per  hour  limit  savings,  by  20 
percent  reduction  in  commuter  travel. 

Mr.  President,  given  the  tremendous 
potential  of  carpooling  for  accomplish- 
ing our  energy  saving  and  clean  air  goals, 
I  recommend  that  we  once  again  author- 
ize the  appropriation  of  $25  million  for 
this  program  over  the  next  2  years. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  $25  million  over  the 
next  2  years  is  far  from  complete  Fed- 
eral funding.  In  fact,  if  the  money  were 
to  be  used  to  cover  the  full  operating 
costs  of  carpool  programs  it  would  not 
go  very  far  at  all.  At  $1  per  commuter, 
less  than  14  percent  of  the  American 
work  force  could  be  handled. 

However,  the  carpooling  section  of  this 
bill  is  specifically  designed  to  help  com- 
munities initiate  programs.  Once  oper- 
ational, a  60-percent  Federal  share  is 
available  only  in  the  first  year.  However. 
100  percent  of  the  initial  planning  and 
systems  design  phase  can  be  federally 
financed. 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  tliat  $5  million 


for  2  years  is  unrealistic.  The  funds  could 
be  absorbed  in  a  dozen  planning  grants 
or  by  half  a  dozen  operating  subsidies  in 
major  metropolitan  areas. 

If  we  are  to  stimulate  expanded  car- 
pooling  and  derive  the  conservation  ben- 
efits it  provides,  we  must  not  starve  tha 
effort  before  it  gets  underway. 

For  this  reason  I  am  offering  an 
amendment  today  to  section  115  of  S. 
3267.  My  amendment  simply  changes  the 
dollar  amount  authorized  for  carpool 
promotion  from  $5  million  to  $25  million. 
I  believe  we  need  this  additional  author- 
ity, and  I  urge  Senr.tors  to  support  this 
amendment. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    12C2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  to  amendment  No. 
1282,  to  S.  3000  the  fiscal  year  1975 
Defense  Department  authorization  bill. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    I30S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the  Sen- 
tor  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
ERN) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  No.  1305  to  S.  1539.  the  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1974. 


COMMODITY  FUTURES  TRADING 
HEARINGS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,   o 
May  15  I  appeared  before  the  Senair 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Fore!.try 
to  testify  on  commodity  futures  trading; 
legislation. 

I  pointed  out  In  my  statement  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  already 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on  this  subject, 
and  we  are  in  a  good  position  to  develop 
a  soimd  bill. 

I  also  attempted  to  highlight  the  main 
areas  which  remain  to  be  resolved  before 
a  final  bill  can  be  developed. 

In  closing,  I  warned  that,  while  legis- 
lation Improving  the  regulation  of  the 
Commodity  Futm-es  Markets  is  desir- 
able, we  should  not  expect  the  prices  of 
agriculture  commodities  to  be  stable  as 
long  as  we  lack  stabilizing  mechanisms 
such  as  a  grain  reserve  and  a  stable 
dollar. 

The  commodity  futures  market  re- 
flects the  market  situation,  and  It  can- 
not insure  against  violent  price  swings 
in  commodity  prices. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimoas  con- 
sent that  my  statement  be  Included  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  or  Senator  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey 
Mr.  Chairman,  on  September  26,  1973  I 
Introduced  8.  2485,  my  bill  to  Improve  and 
strengthen  the  regulation  of  our  commodity 
market  system  In  thte  country.  I  beHe«e  my 
bill  was  the  first  of  those  now  under  cSnsld- 
eratlon  that  was  Introduced. 

As  I  said  at  the  time  I  Introduced  S.  2485, 
there  Is  an  obvious  need  not  only  to  Improve 
and  strengthen  the  regulation  of  commodi- 
ties now  subject  to  regulation  on  the  futures 
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market,  but  also  to  extend  such  regulation 
to  all  trading,  in  all  futures,  on  all  markets. 

The  value  of  trading  In  all  futures  this 
year  Is  estimated  to  approach  600  billion  dol- 
lars. The  value  of  trading  for  all  regulated 
commodities  combined  has  Increased  from 
about  >45  bUllon  ^i  1962-63  to  $270  billion 
m 1972-73.  \ 

There  Is  no  quesMon,  In  my  Judgment, 
that  futures  trading  ways  an  important  and 
worthwhile  role  in  tne  economics  of  our 
U.S.  marketplace.  It  is  a  mechaiilsm  that 
we  must  malntalu  and  encourage  ever  greater 
use  of  In  the  future.  However,  because  of 
the  Impact  of  Its  growing  size,  the  amount 
of  money  invested  In  It,  the  Increasing  num- 
bers of  people  Investing  In  It,  and  the  Im- 
pact of  prices  arrived  at  on  this  market  In 
terms  of  the  well-being  of  American  farm- 
ers, other  producers  and  consumers,  Its  op- 
eration must  be  diligently  monitored  and 
properly  reg^^lated  In  the  interest  of  all  the 
people. 

8.  2485  was  Introduced  not  only  to  stim- 
ulate discussion  and  Interest  regarding 
needed  Improvements  lu  the  regulation  of 
these  markets,  but  also  to  identify  some 
of  the  specific  areas  of  that  reform. 

While  my  bill  Itself  does  not  address  cer- 
tain areas  or  Issues  that  have  often  been  dis- 
cussed as  needing  reform,  I  did  call  atten- 
tion to  many  of  those  additional  areas  at  the 
time  I  Introduced  S.  2485. 

They  included : 

(1)  tightening  up  on  qualifications  and 
checks  on  qualifications  of  Individuals  han- 
dling commodity  customer  accounts; 

(2)  strengthening  the  qualifications  and 
capital  requirements  for  establishing  com- 
modity exchanges  and  of  member  firms 
thereof; 

(3)  mandating  the  strengthening  and  Im- 
provement I'f  the  self -regulatory  aspects  of 
futures  tr.  d^ng  activities  by  the  commodity 
exchanges; 

(4)  providing  for  more  effective  money 
penalties  in  regulatory  administrative  pro- 
ceedings taken  against  violators  of  the 
trading  laws  or  regrulatlons; 

(5)  examining  floor  trader  practices,  mar- 
gin rules,  hedging,  option  trading  and  other 
trading  practices; 

(6)  examining  consoUdation  of  some  of 
the  clearing  houses  now  serving  exchanges; 

(7)  providing  the  new  agency  with  suffi- 
cient manpower  and  faculties  to  carry  out 
adequately  its  functions  and  responsibilities, 
"an  essential  requirement  if  regulation  of 
these  markets  is  to  be  enforced  properly  in 
the  future." 

Many  of  the  bUls  that  were  Introduced 
either  here  in  the  Senate  or  in  the  House 
following  my  introduction  of  S.  2485  do 
address  and  deal  with  many  of  these  Im- 
portant items.  And  In  looking  over  these  oth- 
er bUIs,  I  believe  our  Committee  now  has 
before  it  all  the  relevant  Issues  relating  to 
this  matter  of  reform. 

The  main  features  of  my  bill — which  also 
have  been  Included  in  most  other  bills  now 
under  consideration — Include: 

(1)  the  establishment  of  an  independ- 
ent full-time  regulatory  commission,  out- 
side of  USDA; 

(2)  bringing  all  future  contracts  under 
government  regulation; 

(3)  providing  the  new  commission  with 
Injunctive  power  to  stop  or  prevent  viola- 
tion of  regulations  of  the  law  before  they 
occiu:  or  cause  major  market  disruptions; 
and 

(4)  require  that  establishment  of  a  fu- 
tures contract  market  must  serve  an  eco- 
nomic purpose  in  other  words,  not  permit 
the   legalization  of   "crap   game." 

We  have  before  us  not  only  my  bill,  S. 
2485,  but  also  8.  2837  and  S.  2578.  The  Hoxiae 
passed  blU  HJl.  13113  reflects  a  great  deal 
of  hard  work,  and  we  can  draw  profitably 
from  that  effort. 

We  now  also  have  the  recommendatlonx  of 


the  General  Accounting  Office's  May  3  In- 
terim Report  on  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Authority  and  on  Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
ing for  guidance  and  focus  on  key  Issues. 

At  this  point,  we  need  to  draw  on  this 
Information  and  gather  the  testimony  of  the 
witnesses  so  that  we  can  develop  sound  leg- 
islation. 

There  has  already  been  a  great  deal  of  use- 
ful testimony  from  a  variety  of  sources.  Dis- 
cussion to  date  has  also  reflected  a  fair  degree 
of  agreement  on  many  points.  In  several 
instances  there  are  only  minor  language  dif- 
ferences on  a  particular  point. 

The  discussion,  I  believe,  should  focus  most 
attention  on  the  Issues  which  appear  to  re- 
main In  need  of  resolution.  There  are  four 
main  categories  which  the  testimony  has 
Indicated  as  being  In  need  of  further  work. 
They  are:  (1)  Should  the  proposed  agency 
be  Independent  or  part  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture?  (2)  Shall  the  commissioners  be 
full  or  part-time?  (3)  Shall  dual  trading  by 
brokers  be  allowed?  and  (4)  What  kind  of 
Injunctive  and  emergency  powers  should  the 
agency  be  given? 

I  believe  that  the  new  agency  should  be 
Independent  of  the  Department  of  AgrlcxU- 
ture  and  have  full-time  commissioners.  The 
OAO  report  supports  this  view  a?'  did  Con- 
gressman Smith  In  his  Uoailay  testimony. 
I  am  open  to  compromise  on  the  number  of 
commissioners  needed. 

The  size  of  the  commodity  trade  Itself 
would  appear  to  warrant  an  independent 
agency.  The  Commodity  Exchange  now  has 
a  staff  of  160  people  with  fourteen  active 
commodity  exchanges  in  operation.  In  1973, 
as  I  indicated,  $270  billion  In  regulated  com- 
modities were  bought  and  sold.  The  expec- 
tation Is  that  the  volume  will  continue  to 
grow  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

There  Is  also  the  inherent  Issue  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  could  otherwise  be 
placed  In  a  potential  conflict  of  Interest  sit- 
uation. The  Secretary  has  a  role  and  duty 
In  trying  to  maintain  the  prices  of  many 
commodities  traded  on  the  futures  markets, 
and  the  commodity  futures  markets  need  to 
be  able  to  fluctuate  freely  with  supply  and 
demand.  We  need  to  face  up  to  the  fact  also 
that  the  new  agency  will  require  adequate 
staffing  to  do  the  Job.  Maintaining  it  under 
the  umbrella  of  the  Department  of  Agrlciil- 
ture  represents  a  false  notion  of  achieving 
economies  in  personnel. 

•Pull-time  commissioners  are  needed  be- 
cause trading  In  futures  Is  a  complex  sub- 
ject having  a  significant  Impact  on  virtually 
everyone.  Under  the  pending  bills,  the  Com- 
mission would  have  significant  powers  under 
emergencies  and  where  injunctions  are  war- 
ranted. These  powers  need  to  be  exercised 
Intelligently  and  carefully  by  people  fully 
familiar  with  the  intricacies  of  the  market. 
Pull-time  coQunlssioneiB  would  assure  vigi- 
lant regulation  and  at  the  same  time  not 
be  subject  to  domination  by  staff  as  could 
be  the  case  under  a  part-time  situation. 

An  independent  agency  would  also  answer 
the  Issue  that  many  other  non-agricultural 
commodities  are  likely  to  be  Included  under 
the   responsibility   of   that   agency. 

The  various  bills  differ  as  to  whether  the 
Commission  can  seek  injunctions  directly  or 
through  the  Attorney  General.  It  is  essential 
that  the  ComnUsslon  have  the  power  to  ob- 
tain a  court  order  without  delay.  I  am  con- 
cerned over  the  possibUity  of  delays  which 
could  result  from  having  to  go  through  the 
Attorney  General.  Going  through  the  Attor- 
ney  General   also   risks   political   abuse. 

I  am  prepared  to  be  flexible  on  this  point, 
but  it  is  significant,  in  my  Judgment,  that 
the  Securities  and  Xbcchange  Commission 
has  the  i>ower  to  seek  its  own  Injunctions. 
Z  am  not  aware  of  any  misuse  of  this  author- 
ity by  the  SBC.  although  concern  has  been 
voiced  as  to  the  way  In  which  the  proposed 
new   agency   would   exercise   this   authority. 

A    great    amount    of   discussion    has    also 


centered  on  restricting  brokers  and  others 
who  handle  customer  accounts  from  trading 
for  their  own  account.  H.R.  13113  in  prin- 
ciple allows  the  commission  to  decide  this 
question,  while  S.  2578  and  S.  2837  prohibit 
"dual"  trading  with  minor  exceptions. 

The  concern  was  raised  in  the  House  hear- 
ings that  an  outright  prohibition  would 
hurt  small  or  new  boards  of  trade.  While  we 
could  do  a  better  Job  of  regulating  brokers. 
It  Is  almoEt  Impossible  to  secure  evidence 
of  abuses,  and  the  most  strict  regulation 
would  probably  not  meet  the  problem.  The 
House  Subcommittee  on  Spiecial  Small  Busi- 
ness Problems  and  the  Yale  Legislative 
Service  have  both  recommended  the  elimi- 
nation of  "dual"  trading.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion prohibited  such  trading  In   1964. 

Some  have  argued  that  brokers  trading 
for  their  own  accounts  are  needed  to  pro- 
vide liquidity  in  thin  markets.  This  argu- 
ment is  unpersuasive  becaiise  there  is  no 
requirement  that  a  broker  trade  for  his  own 
account  when  the  market  is  thin.  We  assume 
that  he  trades  for  his  own  account  because 
of  an  Interest  In  a  profit,  not  liquidity  for 
the  market.  Brokers  more  often  trade  in 
liquid  markets  rather  than  In  the  thin  ones. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
solved  this  problem  by  creating  specialists 
who  deal  only  for  their  own  accounts,  and 
they  are  required  to  do  so  whenever  the  mar- 
ket is  thin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  lot  more  areas 
that  we  could  discuss,  but  I  wlU  touch  on 
only  one.  We  need  to  enable  the  new  agency 
to  adopt  the  most  modern  systems  of  con- 
ducting business.  With  the  volume  en- 
visioned, we  must  look  Into  computerization 
in  order  to  handle  the  volume  of  trade  and 
also  Improve  the  oversight. 

My  main  Interest  is  in  coming  up  with 
the  broad  framework  tar  a  good  biU  which 
makes  an  improvement  over  the  present 
leg^islation.  We  can  always  make  refinements 
in  the  future  as  experience  dictates. 

We  must  not  expect  this  bill  to  provide 
tis  a  plateau  of  regularly  high  prices.  With 
the  world  market  tight,  we  must  continue 
to  expect  rather  sharp  fluctuations  In  prices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  spent  a  full  day  in  Chi- 
cago last  year  visiting  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  the  Mercantile  Exchange.  This  was  an 
extremely  educational  and  worthwhile  visit. 
At  that  time  I  suggested  that.  In  my  opinion, 
new  legislation  to  strengthen  the  regulation 
of  Commodity  Futures  appeared  likely. 

With  the  work  already  completed,  I  feel 
that  we  wlU  produce  a  sound  bill. 


NOTICE  OF  WITNESSES  TO  TESTIFY 
AT  HEARINGS  ON  OPEN  GOVERN- 
MENT LEGISLATION 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subconunittee  on  Reorganization,  Re- 
search, and  International  Organizations 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions will  hold  hearings  on  S.  260,  "Gov- 
ernment in  the  Sunshine  Act,"  which 
provides  for  open  meetings  of  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  congressional  com- 
mittees. I  have  asked  Senator  CRn.£s. 
the  chief  sponsor  of  the  "Sunshine"  bill, 
to  chair  these  hearings. 

The  hearings  will  begin  at  10  a  jn.  next 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  on  May  21,  in 
room  1124,  Dirksen  Senate  OfiQce  Build- 
ing, and  May  22,  in  room  3302.  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building. 

The  witnesses  are  as  follows: 

May  21:  Senator  Dick  Clark,  of  Iowa; 
Senator  Whxiam  Roth,  of  Delaware: 
Hon.  Dante  Fascxll,  15th  Congressional 
District  of  Florida;  Hon.  Bill  Gunter, 
Fifth  Congressional  Distiict  of  Florida; 
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Bill  Mullen.  Secretary  and  general  coun- 
sel of  the  National  Newspaper  Associa- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. ;  Charles  S.  Rowe. 
editor  of  the  Free  Lance-Star,  Fred- 
ericksburg, Va.,  and  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Newspaper  Association's  Freedom 
of  Information  Committee. 

May  22:  Hon.  Reubin  OT).  Askew, 
Governor  of  Florida;  John  Gardner, 
Chairman  of  Common  Cause,  Washing- 
ton, D.C:  Lou  Harris,  of  Harris  Asso- 
ciates, New  York,  N.Y. 


May  16,  197^ 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ADMINISTRATION   ACTION   IN   THE 
TRUCKING  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  in 
April,  the  administration  learned  that 
the  editor  of  Overdrive  magazine, 
Michael  Parkhurst  was  urging  Inde- 
pendent truck  owner-drivers  to  shut 
down  the  Nation's  highways  to  truck 
traffic  on  May  13.  It  appeared  that  he 
was  advocating  a  rollback  in  diesel  fuel 
prices  and  an  increase  in  the  55-miles- 
per-hour  national  speeed  limit. 

Ever  since  the  truckers  disruption  in 
January-February  of  1974,  the  admin- 
istration has  been  meeting  continually 
with  various  independent  truck  groups  to 
work  on  their  legitimate  grievances. 
Representatives  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  Department  of 
Labor,  SBA,  and  other  interested  agen- 
cies have  had  virtually  hundreds  of 
meetings  with  truckers  all  over  the  coun- 
try. A  summary  of  action  which  has  been 
taken  and  which  is  currently  underway 
will  be  submitted  for  the  Record. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  truckers  did  have 
legitimate  concerns  largely  because  of 
the  decrease  in  diesel  supply  and  increase 
in  prices  due  to  the  Arab  oil  boycott.  All 
legitimate  Federal  action  that  could  be 
taken  by  the  Executive  has,  in  fact,  been 
accomplished  and,  in  addition,  there  are 
several  more  complicated  steps  which 
will  require  legislation  under  considera- 
tion now  by  the  Congress.  Two  examples 
of  the  latter  are  the  legislation  to  in- 
crease the  weights  and  lengths  of  trucks 
and  to  permit  low-interest  SBA  loans  to 
independent  owner-operators. 

The  segment  of  the  independent  driv- 
ers which  is  currently  least  affected  by 
the  Pfederal  actions  are  the  exempt 
haulers.  Iliey  have  made  the  decision  to 
operate  outside  the  ICC  rules  and  regu- 
lations by  hauling  exempt  products.  Be- 
cause they  have  elected  this  course  of  ac- 
tion for  business  reasons,  the  6  percent 
surcharge  and  passth  rough  provisions 
do  not  apply  and,  therefore,  some  of  their 
costs  have  not  been  passed  on  to  the 
consumer.  However,  the  forces  of  the 
marketplace  apply  in  their  situation  and 
this  situation  is  correcting  itself. 

The  administration  has  deliberately 
avoided  overreacting  to  the  threat  of 
disruptions  of  the  highwajrs  for  Monday 
May  13.  Mr.  William  J.  Usery,  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  and  Director 
of  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Concilia- 
tion Service,  did  meet  with  Michael 
Parkhurst  at  his  request  and  considered 
his  grievances  and  offered  to  explain  all 
the  administration's  acti<His. 


Although  there  was  sporadic  instances 
of  violence— but  generally  not  a  great 
deal  more  than  normal — on  our  Nation's 
highways  on  Sunday,  Monday,  and  Mon- 
day night,  in  general,  all  our  Nation's 
truckers  avoided  illegal  acts  and  con- 
tinued to  drive  in  a  normal  fashion.  In 
fact,  Teamsters  President  Frank  Fitz- 
simmons  went  on  national  television  urg- 
ing the  drivers  to  stay  on  the  job.  In  ad- 
dition, WiUiam  HUl  of  the  steel  haulers, 
representing  a  large  portion  of  inde- 
pendent drivers,  also  urged  his  men  to 
avoid  Ulegal  and  violent  acts  and  re- 
main on  the  job. 

As  a  result  of  the  commendable  action 
by  the  truck  drivers,  our  Nation's  com- 
merce was  not  disrupted.  Nevertheless, 
the  administration  continues  to  move 
forward  in  its  desire  to  do  everything 
reasonable  and  proper  to  address  legiti- 
mate grievances  of  all  our  Nations  truck- 
drivers.  The  fact  that  the  drivers  acted 
in  a  responsible  way  has  resulted  in  Fed- 
eral officials  redoubling  their  efforts  to 
solve  legitimate  problems  that  they  have. 

The  Justice  Department  will  move  res- 
olutely to  investigate  any  violations  of 
Federal  laws  in  connection  with  violence 
on  the  highways,  and  these  investiga- 
tions will  go  forward  imtil  the  guilty 
parties  are  identified  and  prosecution 
is  completed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  a  simunary 
of  Government  actions  for  independent 
owner-operators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Summary  of  Oovcrnment  Actioks  fob 
independekt  ownek-operators 

ACTION 

/.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

A  6  jjercent  surcharge  to  compensate  for 
increased  fuel  costs  to  truckers. 

Revision  of  Its  leasing  regxilatlons  to  pro- 
vide owner -operators  with  the  revenue  neces- 
sary to  reimburse  them  for  added  fuel  costs. 

A  recommendation  that  state  regulatory 
agencies  take  similar  steps  In  revising  their 
tariffs. 

To  work  with  members  of  the  Industry  and 
the  truck  operators  in  implementing  rule 
changes. 

STATUS 

ICC  implemented  the  surcharge.  Several 
shippers  sued  ICC  to  set  aside  the  surcharge 
ruling,  but  the  Oovemment  filed  a  motion  to 
dismiss  the  complaint.  A  hearing  was  held 
May  9.  1974.  Also,  on  May  9,  the  ICC  denied 
varloxis  petitions  for  reconsideration  of  this 
surcharge. 

Revised  leasing  rules  provide  for  cost  pass 
throughs  Independent  of  the  6  percent  fuel 
surcharge. 

ICC  continues  to  work  cloeely  with  state 
regulatory  agencies  to  review  their  tariffs 
and  procedures. 

ICC  continues  to  work  closely  with  in- 
dustry and  owner-operators  In  reviewing  rate 
structure  and  has  established  its  own  toU- 
free  telephone  hot  line  for  receiving  com- 
plaints. From  100  calls  a  day  in  late  February 
and  early  March,  the  number  has  declined  to 
between  20  and  30. 

Over  400  complalnta  received  on  energy 
orders  and  60  warranted  full  field  Investlga- 
tlon.  This  has  resulted  in  several  enforcement 
actions  one  of  which  has  been  settled  for 
a  $5,000  clvU  forfeiture. 


ACTIOK 

//.  Department  of  Transportation 
A  thorough  review  of  the  question  of  in- 
creasing pemUsslble  weights  and  sizes  of 
trucks  using  the  Interstate  Highway  System 
Would  look  into  the  differences  in  state 
laws  on  truck  sizes  and  weights,  and  would 
study  other  aspects  in  which  state  lays  and 
regulations  impose  undesirable  burdens  on 
interstate  trucking. 

Would  ask  shippers  of  exempt  products, 
typically  farm  products,  to  recognize  the  Im- 
pact of  higher  fuel  prices  on  owner-operatcrs 
and  the  need  for  higher  shipping  rates. 

STATUS 

The  Department  of  Transportation  con- 
ducted a  review  of  the  various  Federal  and 
State  laws  that  concern  the  sizes  and  weights 
of  trucks  on  Interstate  highways.  On  March 
20.  Secretary  Brlnegar  transmitted  to  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represenutlves 
a  draft  of  a  bill  which  would  provide  relief 
from  certain  restrictions  on  sizes  and 
weights  of  motor  vehicles  on  the  Interstate 
Highway  System. 

The  BUI  would  Increase  existing  Federal 
weight  limits  for  vehicles  on  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  and  would  allow  a  maxi- 
mum overall  length  of  70  feet.  The  BUI  would 
permit  travel  on  the  Interstate  System  of 
combinations  of  vehicles  with  20,000  pound 
single  axle  loadings  and  34.000  pound  tan- 
dem axle  loadings,  within  the  70-fooT  limi- 
tation. Allowable  groes  weights  would  be  de- 
termined by  the  'bridge  formula."  In  es- 
sence, passage  of  the  legislation  would  allow 
operation  on  the  Interstate  Highway  System 
of  existing  vehicles  with  weight  payloads  10 
to  15  percent  greater  than  now  allowed. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  has 
undertaken  extensive  studies  concerning 
di^arate  state  trucking  regulations.  Pro- 
cedures providing  for  owner-c^>erator  partici- 
pation In  these  studies  have  been  estab- 
lished. Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  is- 
sues, immediate  relief  in  this  area  will  be 
difficult  to  attain.  Legislation  wUl  probably 
be  needed. 

Secretary  Brlnegar  and  his  staff  continue 
to  press  shippers  of  exempt  products  for 
higher  shipping  rates  in  order  to  permit 
owner-operators  to  pass  through  increased 
fuel  and  other  costs. 

During  the  last  three  weeks,  has  addressed 
three  major  groups  of  owner-operators  to 
review  admlnUtratlve  and  legislative  actions 
affecting  their  industry.  This  was  in  addition 
to  the  continuing  contact  and  close  rela- 
tionship already  esUbllshed  with  the  indus- 
try. 

ACTION 

in.  Small  Business  Administration 
Would  begin  a  program  to  consider  appro- 
priate relief  for  owner-operators  who  have 
been  so  financially  squeezed  by  increased  fuel 
prices  that  they  have  not  been  able  to 
recover. 

STATUS 

SBA  Is  now  able  to  guarantee  certain  loans 
for  truckers  at  a  10>4  percent  Interest  rate. 
BUls  are  pending  which  would  amend  the 
SBA  Act  to  Include  the  energy  shortage  along 
with  other  disasters  and  make  truckers,  as 
well  as  other  businesses,  hit  by  the  energy 
shortage  eligible  for  long-term  direct  loans 
at  a  lower  rate  of  Interest.  Hearings  were 
held  on  April  30,   1974. 

ACTION 

IV.  Federal  Energy  Office 
Would  freeze  the  price  of  diesel  fuel  at  the 
pumps  until  Congress  authorized  the  imme- 
diate enactment  of  the  8  percent  surcharge. 
Would  give  the  trucking  industry  a  higher 
priority  for  fuel  allocations.  This  change 
would  make  an  additional  76.000  barrels  of 
diesel  fuel  a  day  avaUable  at  truck  stt^s. 
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Would  establish  a  Nation-wide  toll-free 
telephone  number  to  receive  complaints  from 
Truckers  regarding  alleged  price  gouging  or 
supply  problems. 

Would  take  regulatory  action  to  prevent 
excessive  Inventories  of  dleael  fuel  by  truck 
lines.  This  would  Include  the  monitoring  of 
bulk  faculties  of  truck  lines. 

Would  encourage  truck  stops  to  sell  diesel 
fuel  on  Sundays  and  to  stop  limiting  sales. 

STATUS 

The  Congress  has  adopted  a  resolution  pro- 
posed by  the  Administration  allowing  the  ICC 
to  waive  the  30-day  waiting  period  before 
regulated  carriers  can  pass  through  to  ship- 
pers the  costs  resulting  from  Increased  fuel 
prices. 

Reg\Uations  were  changed  giving  a  higher 
allocation  priority  to  the  trucking  Industry. 
This  resulted  In  improved  avaUabllity  of 
diesel  fuel  and  gasoline  at  the  Nation's  truck 
stops.  The  diesel  situation  was  helped  by 
the  use  of  excess  home  heating  oil.  Admit- 
tedly, spot  shortages  still  occur,  but  the  FEO 
is  continuing  to  work  with  suppliers  and 
truck-stop  operators  to  get  the  fuel  delivered 
where  needed. 

A  Nation-wide  toll-free  hot  line  has  been 
established  linked  to  a  computerized  system 
with  the  FEO  Regional  Offices  for  prompt  re- 
sponse. Price  investigation  results  through 
AprU  19  were: 

Complaints,  4.258. 

Violations  uncovered.  583. 

Roll-backs  ordered.  558. 

Totaled.  $593,856. 

Follow-up  investigations  resolved  possible 
fuel-hoarding  cases.  Allegations  of  fuel 
boarding  have  practlcaUy  ceased,  but  are 
being  investigated  by  IRS  when  received. 

Most  truck  stops  have  agreed  to  Sunday 
openings.  During  late  December  and  Janu- 
ary, a  sampling  of  numerous  truck  stops  In- 
dicated that  more  than  40  percent  were  lim- 
iting sales  of  diesel  fuel  and  about  15  percent 
were  limiting  sales  of  gasoline.  The  action  by 
the  FEO  has  resulted  In  a  recent  sampling 
indicating  that  approximately  1  percent  of 
sampled  truck  stops  are  currently  limiting 
No.  2  diesel  fuel  and  approximately  4  percent 
are  currently  limiting  gasoline.  FEO  is  con- 
tinuing to  urge  truck-stop  operators  to  re- 
frain from  limiting  sales. 


TERRORIST  ATROCITIES  IN  ISRAEL 

Mr.  BENT&EN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  express  my  sense  of  personal  outrage 
over  the  tragic  events  at  Maalot,  Israel, 
yesterday  and  to  extend  to  the  people 
of  Israel — In  particular  to  the  families 
of  the  innocent  victims — my  deepest  sjrai- 
pathy  over  their  terrible  loss.  This  is 
the  latest  but  perhaps  the  most  bar- 
barous in  a  series  of  violent  attacks  on 
the  nation  of  Israel  by  those  who  refuse 
to  abide  by  the  orderly  rules  of  inter- 
national legal  and  moral  behavior.  Mak- 
ing the  lives  of  children  an  item  for 
barter  represents  a  new  low  in  human 
decency  for  the  radicals  of  the  Middle 
East. 

Mr.  President,  this  despicable  act  and 
those  who  perpetrated  it  must  be  con- 
demned by  the  world  community  and 
those  nations  harboring  terrorist  groups 
must  make  evers  effort  to  eliminate  such 
elements  from  their  soil.  Certainly  there 
will  be  no  end  to  terrorist  activities  until 
nations  giving  refuge  to  these  reprehen- 
sible international  criminals  take  strong 
action  against  them.  As  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  324.  which  passed  the 


Senate  unanimously  yesterday,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  urging  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger, 
during  the  on-going  Middle  East  negoti- 
ations, to  press  hard  for  appropriate 
action  to  eradicate  the  root  of  these  ter- 
rorist activities  once  and  for  all. 

Mr.  President,  the  nation  of  Israel 
will  survive  these  unconscionable  attacks 
and  it  will  survive  with  the  support  of 
the  United  States.  I  hope  all  nations 
will  join  in  condemning  terrorism  as  a 
brutal  travesty  of  any  nation's  standard 
of  justice. 

THE    GENTLEMAN    IN    S-208 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
the  thoughtful  consideration  which  our 
distinguished  majority  leader  brings  to 
all  Senate  matters  Is  precisely  and  per- 
ceptively described  by  James  Reston  In 
yesterday's  New  York  Times.  It  Is  his 
calm  approach  and  conscientiousness, 
described  by  Reston,  which  makes  the 
Senator  from  Montana  the  outstanding 
leader  he  Is.  In  this  time  of  national 
turmoil  we  all  look  to  him  for  guidance 
and  leadei'ship  and  he  unflinching  pro- 
vides it. 

James  Reston's  article  is  excellent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  15,  1974] 

The  Gentleman  In  S-208 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington.  May  14 — Senator  Mike 
Mansfield  of  Montana  is  a  reminder  that 
there  are  stlU  a  lot  of  steady  decent  folk 
around  here  watching  the  store.  Everybody 
in  Washington  Is  not  crazy;  it  just  seems 
that  way. 

Room  S-208  in  the  Capitol  BuUdlng, 
Mike's  hideaway,  is  as  plain  and  calm  as  a 
country  lawyer^s  office.  The  door  is  always 
open.  Inside,  no  fancy  elegant  people  or 
heroic  portraits  of  the  majority  leader. 
Some  old  amiable  cartoons,  and  a  big  pic- 
ture of  Jack  Kennedy  throwing  out  the  first 
pitch  on  opening  day,  with  Mike  In  the 
background  as  usual.  An  atmosphere  of 
cheerful  and  relaxed  efficiency,  coffee  perk- 
ing on  the  shelf  and  cookies  on  the  table. 

Mike  is  sad  but  not  pessimistic  about  the 
present  mess  in  Washington.  He  thinks  it 
is  wrong  to  press  the  President  to  resign, 
but  be  understands  why  the  Republican 
leader  in  the  Senate,  Hugh  Scott  of  Penn- 
sylvania, condemned  the  P>resldent's  private 
Watergate  conversations,  and  why  the  Re- 
publican leader  In  the  House,  John  Rhodes, 
suggests  that  resignation  has  to  be  con- 
sidered. That's  Mike's  way:  He  tries  to  un- 
derstand everybody's  problems. 

But  pressuring  the  President  to  resign,  ho 
Insists,  would  be  unfair,  evading  rather 
than  resolving  the  moral  and  legal  issues. 
Give  the  President  not  only  the  presump- 
tioa  of  Innocence,  he  says,  but  every  op- 
portunity to  have  bis  lawyers  in  the  House 
and  Senate  to  argue  his  case,  cross-examine 
witnesses,  and  appear  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  if  he  chooses,  to  defend 
himself  personally. 

Let  the  system  work,  says  Mike.  It  is  not 
only  the  President  but  the  Congress  and 
the  Constitution  that  are  on  trial.  But — 
and  here  he  is  very  tough — let  tt  work  all 
the  way,  not  half  way.  Take  the  President 


at  his  word.  Give  him  every  conceivable 
opportunity  to  state  his  case,  all  the  law- 
yers he  wants  to  challenge  the  evidence, 
and  the  time  he  needs  to  do  so.  But,  he  in- 
sists, "let's  have  the  evidence." 

Mansfield  has  a  sense  of  pity  about  human 
folly  and  tragedy — and  he  sees  it  not  in 
partisan  terms.  He  is  beyond  all  personal 
ambition  now,  even  beyond  his  own  party's 
battles.  For  example,  he  not  only  sees  Water- 
gate and  Vietnam  In  moral  terms,  but  also 
Chappaquiddlck  and  Senator  Kennedy,  and 
admires  Kermedy  as  a  good  Senator  but  is 
against  him  as  the  Presidential  nominee  of 
his  party  in  1976. 

Mansfield,  if  I  hear  him  right,  is  looking 
beyond  the  present  turmoil  tn  Washington. 
He  fears  the  nation  would  be  deeply  divided 
for  a  long  time  if  President  Nixon  were 
forced  to  resign  by  political  or  newspaper 
pressure. 

He  thinks  the  whole  Watergate  scandal 
could  have  been  avoided  if  the  President 
had  been  c^>en  and  trusted  the  system,  and 
had  wondered  about  what  was  right  or  wrong 
and  had  said  yes  or  no  at  the  right  time. 
But  he  is  not  worrying  about  the  past  tjow. 
He  agrees  with  the  President  that  resigna- 
tion is  a  bad  idea  and  that  the  Impeach- 
ment process  should  go  to  the  end  but  not 
in  the  way  the  President  means  It.  The  Con- 
stitution, the  courts,  the  House  and  Senate 
must  decide,  and  nothing  else. 

By  which  Mansfield  means:  no  fiddling, 
no  holding  back,  not  Just  the  transcripts 
but  the  tapes.  Open  all  the  way.  Full  and 
complete  disclosure,  as  the  President  claimed. 
Defense  lawyers  for  the  President  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House  to  cross-examine  witnesses,  and  in 
the  weU  of  the  Senate,  if  the  House  votes 
to  impeach. 

Put  it  all  to  the  test,  he  says,  and  bring 
the  people  Into  It  all  the  way.  He  wants 
televised  hearings  in  the  House  and  Senatp. 
He  wants  not  merely  the  evidence  the  Presi- 
dent wants  to  give  but  the  best  evidence. 
Including  the  tapes;  and  if  necessary,  be 
wants  them  played,  when  relevant,  in  the 
chambers  of  the  Congress  and  on  radio  and 
television. 

There  are  many  arguments  against  this 
procedure,  set  out  in  this  space  before,  but 
Mansfield  thinks  we've  had  enough  secrecy 
and  enough  deception.  The  President  has 
asked  for  a  fair  trial  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, so  let  it  begin  with  all  the  relevant 
facts  out  plain  and  clear. 

This  simple  approach  carries  great  weight 
here,  for  the  Importance  of  Mansfield  Is  that 
his  colleagues  In  both  parties  and  In  both 
houses  believe  In  blm.  They  watch  him  In 
S-208  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  strug- 
gling to  be  fair,  opposing  the  President  on 
troops  In  Europe,  opposing  his  own  party 
on  many  Issues,  arguing  for  the  thing  he 
thinks  is  right. 

So  he  has  the  power,  even  though  he 
doesn't  want  it,  maybe  because  he  doesn't 
want  it.  Others  here  are  jumping  to  con- 
clusions, calling  for  resignation,  shifting 
around.  But  Mansfield  waits.  He  is  in  no 
hurry.  He  goes  on  with  the  business  of  the 
Senate.  He  won't  even  talk  about  whether 
he  has  made  any  preparations  for  a  trial  of 
the  President.  "That's  not  before  us  yet,"  he 
says. 

He  may  be  right  or  wrong  In  this  pro- 
cedure, but  be  has  the  Influence  of  Integrity, 
and  in  the  end,  that  may  be  what  the  con- 
troversy Is  all  about. 


DELAWARE'S  COASTAL  ZONE  ACT 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  we  In  the 
Senate  devote  much  of  our  time  and  en- 
ergies to  improving  the  quality  of  life 
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for  the  citizens  of  our  country.  Some- 
times I  think  we  tend  to  forget  the  many 
good  things  being  accomplished  at  the 
State  and  local  levels  of  government.  One 
example  of  this  is  Delaware's  Coastal 
Zone  Act  which  has  become  a  model  na- 
tionally as  to  how  to  protect  our  precious 
coastal  areas.  Therefore  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned when  I  hear  about  proposals  to 
amend  the  Coastal  Zone  Act. 

The  purpose  of  the  act  as  originally 
adopted  was  to  provide  the  protection  so 
critically  needed  for  areas  adjacent  to 
the  Delaware  I^ver  and  Bay,  and  par- 
ticularly some  of  our  precious  wetland 
areas.  The  stretches  of  our  coastal  zone 
are  rich  in  a  variety  of  natural,  recrea- 
tional, and  esthetic  resources  which  are 
both  immediate  and  have  long  range 
value  to  the  citizens  of  our  State,  and  in- 
deed of  the  whole  Nation.  In  many  States 
today  the  important  ecological,  cultural, 
and  historic  values  of  these  areas  are 
being  irretrievably  and  imnecessarily 
lost.  Fortunately,  Delaware  has  moved 
ahead  to  prevent  this. 

In  Washington,  we  have  been  working 
to  strengthen  rather  than  weaken  coastal 
zone  management.  In  1972,  the  Congress 
passed  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act 
in  an  effort  to  stimulate  protection  of 
coastal  area.<:  by  the  States.  Since  I  came 
to  the  Senate  I  have  been  deeply  involved 
in  issues  involving  our  Nation's  coasts 
and  waters.  I  have  served  on  a  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Deep  Water  Ports 
made  up  of  representatives  from  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  and  Interior 
Committees  of  the  Senate.  More  recently 
I  have  been  appointed  to  a  special  Senate 
committee  to  study  National  Ocean 
Policy  and  we  have  already  started  to 
work.  On  both  of  these  committees  I  have 
been  grappling  with  the  problems  created 
by  man's  use  of  the  oceans. 

One  thing  is  very  clear  from  my  work 
on  these  committees.  The  most  dangerous 
impact  of  these  ocean  activities  would  be 
on  the  on-shore  development  related  to 
the  development  of  the  ocean.  Almost 
everyone  predicts  that  there  would  arise 
on  the  shore  new  industries,  new  refiner- 
ies, new  petrochemical  plants  as  well  as 
the  housing,  roads,  and  public  facilities 
to  support  them.  Problems  of  air  and 
water  pollution  would  increase  vastly. 

In  the  case  of  deep  water  ports  I  have 
been  pressing  strongly  for  the  right  of 
affected  States  to  veto  such  a  port,  to 
have  a  right  to  determine  their  own  des- 
tiny. The  bill  that  I  introduced,  however, 
would  require  a  State  to  have  planning 
protections  not  unlike  those  now  in 
force  in  Delaware  in  order  to  exercise 
that  veto.  In  the  innumerable  discus- 
sions that  I  have  had  with  other  Sena- 
tors from  all  over  the  coimtry,  Delaware 
is  always  pxjinted  to  as  i  model  of  how 
to  protect  coastal  areas. 

You  can  see  then  why  I  am  dismayed  to 
learn  that  Delaware  itself  is  considering 
retreating  from  its  front-line  position 
in  the  field  of  coastal  management.  I  am 
particularly  concerned  about  the  pro- 
posal to  eliminate  the  statutory  prohibi- 
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tion  against  certain  heavy  industries 
such  as  refineries  smd  steel  mills.  I  know 
full  well  from  my  opposition  to  the  re- 
finery proposal  when  I  was  a  coimty 
councilman,  the  kind  of  pressure  that  big 
corporations  can  bring.  Any  proposal 
that  proposes  to  treat  these  major  pollut- 
ers just  like  every  other  industry  can 
only  be  the  opening  wedge  for  more  un- 
desirable industrial  development  of  our 
coast. 

I  want  development.  I  want  more  jobs 
for  our  people.  I  want  the  opportunities 
that  commercial  and  industrial  develop- 
ment bring.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  way 
to  get  them  is  to  open  our  coastal  area 
to  heavy  industry.  In  fact,  I  believe  that 
most  industries,  looking  at  the  efforts 
that  Delaware  has  made  to  protect  its 
environment,  would  feel  that  this  law 
made  Delaware  a  good  place  to  locate,  a 
place  where  they  can  be  sure  of  decent 
living  and  working  conditions. 

TTiere  are  other  provisions  being  con- 
sidered which  I  regard  as  efforts  to  make 
it  more  diflScult  for  groups,  including 
State  agencies,  trying  to  protect  our 
State's  environment  to  keep  on  top  of 
what  is  happening  in  our  coastal  zone. 
I  include  suggestions  that  an  industry 
that  has  been  rejected  could  ask  for  re- 
consideration, thus  triggering  a  6-month 
period  of  delay,  pressure  and  compromise 
which  I  could  not  favor.  Another  pro- 
posal to  require  acquisition  by  the  State 
within  6  months  of  a  court  requirement 
to  do  so  would  probably  be  financially 
unworkable,  resulting  in  a  further  break- 
down, of  the  Coastal  Zone  Act. 

I  am  not  one  to  say  that  laws  should 
neve.-  be  changed.  Quite  the  contrary. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  changes  be- 
ing proposed  now  to  Delaware's  Coastal 
Zone  Act  will  be  beneficial  to  our  State. 
They  certainly  fly  in  the  face  of  the  in- 
creasing national  concern  over  effective 
coastal  zone  management^ 


A  WORLD  POOD  PLAN 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  our  colleague,  Senator 
Humphrey,  for  his  farsighted  and  hu- 
manitarian proposal  for  a  world  food 
plan.  We  must  not  tiun  away  from  the 
Increasingly  desperate  plight  of  over  half 
the  world's  people,  while  we  increase  our 
meat  consumption,  spend  billions  on  pet 
food,  and  give  more  nourishment  to  our 
lawns  than  most  of  the  world's  people 
can  give  to  their  crops.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  these  proposals  the  very 
serious  attention  they  deserve.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  re- 
porting Senator  Humphrey's  proposals 
and  the  editorial  from  today's  New  York 
Times,  which  warmly  applauds  Senator 
HimpHREY's  moral  challenge  to  the  best 
in  the  American  spirit,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[PKHn  the  New  York  Times,  May  10,  1974  J 
HuMPHSET  Gives  World  Food  Plan — Tells  a 

Parley  United  States  Should  Take  the 

Initiative  Along  Pour  Broad  Fronts 
(By  Kathleen  Teltsch) 

United  Nations,  N.Y..  May  9. — Senator 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  proposed  a  world  food 
action  program  today  "to  lead  the  world 
back    from    the    precipice    of    famine." 

Offering  his  program  at  the  opening  of  an 
Internationi  conference  on  food  and  energy, 
the  Minnesota  Democrat  urged  that  the 
United  States  take  the  Initiative  on  the  fol- 
lowing broad  fronts: 

Expanded  food  aid,  which  he  said  could  and 
should  begin  in  the  next  few  weeks  to  help 
the  very  poorest  nations  and  those  already 
suffering  famine. 

A  program  of  food  reserves. 

An  Improved  system  of  fertilizer  distribu- 
tion. 

Increased  emphasis  on  agricultural  devel- 
opment. 

SPONSORS  or  conference 

The  four-day  conference  is  being  held  to 
examine  how  United  Nations  agencies  can 
work  to  help  combat  food  and  energy  scar- 
city. The  parley  is  being  sponsored  Jointly 
by  the  Aspen  Institute  for  Humanistic 
Studies,  the  Overseas  Development  Council, 
the  Kettering  Foundation  and  the  Institute 
of  Man  and  Science,  a  private  center  that 
conducts  seminars. 

Secretary  General  Waldheim.  another 
speaker,  called  on  governments  to  help  the 
countries  most  affected  by  steep  rises  in  the 
prices  of  food.  oU  and  other  imports  and  to 
help  them  meet  their  balance-of-payments 
deficits  over  the  next  12  months. 

In  complying  with  a  new  General  Assembly 
decision,  he  sent  out  appeals  for  contribu- 
tions today  to  44  countries  that  are  Indus- 
trialized or  rich  from  oil.  China  was  omitted, 
because,  it  was  explained  here,  she  main- 
tains she  is  a  developing  country. 

Senator  Humphreys  proposal  today  were 
presented  to  the  conference  as  urgent  meas- 
ures that  should  be  acted  on  before  the 
World  Food  Conference  in  Rome  In  No- 
vember. 

The  Senator's  proposals  were  his  own 
Initiative.  However,  they  had  been  informed 
of  his  proposals. 

The  program  was  directed  in  particular  at 
the  countries  of  Southern  Asia  and  Africa, 
with  a  combined  population  of  more  than  a 
billion. 

Speclflcally.  Senator  Humphrey  called  for 
a  three-year  emergency  food-aid  effort  under 
which  countries  with  food  surpluses  would 
set  aside  a  part  of  their  exports  for  the 
poorest  countries  on  terms  they  could  afford. 

As  part  of  this  effort,  he  proposed  that  the 
United  States  restore  the  drastically  reduced 
Pood  for  Peace  assistance  at  least  to  its  1972 
level  of  9.6  mUllon  tons.  The  program  now 
provides  3.6  mUllon  tons. 

reserve  plan 

In  proposing  a  food  reserve  program,  he 
said  he  recently  proposed  legislation  under 
which  the  United  States,  as  the  world's  lead- 
ing grain  producer,  would  build  up  reserves 
to  be  used  after  droughts  or  crop  faUures. 
He  argued  that  these  measures  could  be 
token  in  such  a  way  as  to  protect  American 
farmers  and  insure  their  receiving  reason- 
able prices. 

To  expand  fertilizer  dUtributlon  he  urg?d 
expansion  of  existing  facilities — they  ar« 
mainly  In  the  United  Stotes  and  Japan — 
with  Government  credits  or  tax  incentives 
offered  as  Inducements.  He  also  advocated 
curbing  nonfarm  use  of  fertUizers.  objecting 
that    the    fertilizers    used    for    lawns    wer« 
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needed  desperately  for  crops  in  Asia,  and 
said  this  could  save  three  million  tons. 

Expansion  of  agricultural  production  in 
food-deficit  countries  would  be  increased 
significantly  under  the  plan  by  providing 
financing,  technical  help  and  equipment  and 
by  expanding  research  In  higher-yield  seeds. 

The  food  aid  progi'am,  he  argued,  could  be 
carried  out  by  diverting  some  stocks  now  be- 
ing sold  on  the  commercial  market. 

(From  the  New  Tork  Times.  May  14.  1974] 
And  to  the  Hungry 

Senator  Humphrey  has  posed  a  moral 
challenge  to  well-fed — and  frequently  over- 
fed— Americans  with  his  recent  call  for  gen- 
erous United  States  contributions  to  a  broad 
new  world  food  action  program. 

Responding  to  the  threat  of  widespread 
starvation  that  has  been  sharply  increased 
by  worldwide  shortages  and  soaring  prices  of 
basic  commodities,  the  Senator  proposes: 
Resumption  of  large-scale  food  aid  by  the 
United  States  and  other  food-exporting  na- 
tions; establishment  of  national  and  inter- 
national food  reserves;  expansion  of  fertilizer 
distribution  and  production,  and  stepped  up 
aid  to  agricultural  development,  including 
the  pending  contribution  to  I.D.A. 

Although  Mr.  Humphrey's  plan  for  action 
merely  elaborates  on  promises  already  ad- 
vanced by  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  at  the 
recent  special  United  Nations  session,  it  faces 
stiff  resistance  within  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion and  from  a  people  who  have  Just  begun 
to  see  some  hope  for  relief  from  soaring  food 
prices.  The  day  Is  gone  when  Americans  had 
food  to  burn,  when  overseas  aid  was  a  con- 
venient way  to  unload  embarrassing  sur- 
pluses. E^ven  with  record  harvests  due,  a  new 
giveaway  program  on  the  scale  contemplated 
by  the  Senator  would  put  fresh  pressure  on 
domestic  prices  and  would  compete  with 
potential  cash  sales  to  more  affluent  foreign 
buyers. 

There  will  be  those  who  will  seek  refuge 
from  responsibility  In  the  heartless  sugges- 
tion of  Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  L.  Butz 
that  "hunger  Is  relative — If  your  larder  Is 
empty,  you  cut  back  some."  For  one  billion 
already  undernourished  people  In  the  thirty 
poorest  countries,  cutting  back  means  sink- 
ing from  acute  malnutrition  into  starvation, 
or  diverting  to  food  purchases  scarce  re- 
sources that  are  desperately  needed  to  help 
develop  food  self-sufllclency. 

The  cost  to  Americans  of  helping  these 
nations  through  the  current  crisis  would 
be  trivial  In  comparison.  For  example.  Sen- 
ator Humphrey  estimates  that  a  decision 
by  Americans  to  eat  one  less  hamburger  a 
week  would  make  some  10  million  tons  of 
grain  available  for  food  assistonce,  twice 
India's  expected  Import  requirements  for 
the  coming  year.  The  fertilizer  Americans 
lavish  on  lawns  and  other  non-«gclcultural 
luxuries  would  make  up  Asia's  anticipated 
fertUlzer  deficit,  helping  Asians  to  feed  them- 
selves. 

The  primary  responsibility  for  overcoming 
food  shortoges  and  for  curbing  the  runaway 
population  growth  that  vastly  compounds 
the  food  problem  lies  with  the  stricken  na- 
tions themselves.  This  does  not  mitigate  the 
moral  obligation  of  the  more  fortunate,  in- 
cluding the  newly-rich  oil  states,  to  extend 
emergency  relief.  PoptUation  control  at  best 
requires  years  to  take  effect;  and  while  that 
Is  an  essential  element  In  the  solution,  the 
United  States  In  the  meanwhile  cannot  shirk 
the  food-supply  role  to  which  It  is  committed 
by  virtue  of  is  vast  resources  and  its  tradition 
of  humanitarian  leadership. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  some 
people  who  oppose  American  ratification 
of  the  Genocide  Treaty  do  so  because 
they  believe  that  the  convention's  defini- 
tion of  the  word  "genocide"  dangerously 
twists  the  true  meaning  of  the  word. 
They  maintain  that  article  II  of  the  con- 
vention requires  each  signatory  to  pros- 
ecute everyone  who  commits  such  an  of- 
fense against  any  single  member  of  the 
groups  protected.  They  claim  this  defi- 
nition is  too  broad. 

This  concern  is  im warranted.  The  con- 
vention puts  great  emphasis  on  the  fact 
that  there  must  be  intent  to  destroy  the 
entire  group,  not  just  a  single  member  of 
that  group.  As  Dean  Rusk  pointed  out  in 
1950,  the  principal  difference  between 
genocide  and  homicide,  is  that  in  geno- 
cide there  is  the  intent  to  do  violent  dam- 
age to  an  entire  ethnic,  racial,  religious, 
or  national  group,  while  in  homicide, 
the  damage  is  contemplated  against  an 
individual. 

The  convention  is  not  concerned  with 
the  harm  done  to  individuals  within  a  so- 
ciety, for  there  exist  laws  to  deal  with 
these  cases.  Rather  this  treaty  is  con- 
cerned with  mass  violence  and  the  de- 
struction of  entire  populations. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
act  speedily  on  the  ratification  of  this 
convention. 


SPORTS  AND  CABLE  TV 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on 
Jirne  6,  1974,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee is  expected  to  consider  the  copy- 
right revision  bill,  S.  1361. 

Section  111(c)(2)(C)  of  the  bill  has 
caused  some  misunderstandings.  This 
section  places  limitations  on  the  right  of 
cable  television  stations  to  carry  some 
sports  programs  without  the  permission 
of  the  copyright  owner. 

I  have  received  a  letter  frome  Bowie 
K.  Kuhn,  commissioner  of  baseball.  In 
his  letter  he  outlines  the  position  of  pro- 
fessional baseball  on  the  copyright  bill 
and  the  carriage  of  baseball  on  cable 
television. 

Commissioner  Kuhn  essentially  states 
no  matter  what  kind  of  sports  provision 
the  copyright  bill  contains  that — 

Professional  baseball  is  .  .  .  most  anxious 
that  our  nationally  televised  games  be  given 
the  widest  possible  circulation.  This  would 
include  carriage  by  cable. 

He  notes  the  nationally  televised 
games  like  the  World  Series,  All-Star 
Game,  league  championship  series,  and 
Saturday  and  Monday  games-of-the- 
week  will  be  available  to  cable  stations 
under  any  circumstances. 

I  think  it  is  excellent  that  professional 
baseball  is  willing  to  go  on  the  public 
record  favoring  full  exposure  for  its  na- 
tionally televised  games.  This  should  be 
good  news  for  all  sports  fans. 

I  commend  Commissioner  Kuhn's  let- 
ter and  accompanying  memorandum  on 
the  sports  provision  of  the  copyright  re- 


x-ision  bill  to  each  Senator's  attention.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  insertion  of 
the  letter  and  memorandum  into  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  memorandum  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Bowie   K.  Kuhn, 

Commissioiter, 

May  8.  1974. 
Hon.  Hugh  Scott, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Scott:  Professional  Baseball 
and  other  professional  sports  leagues  strong- 
ly support  the  provisions  of  Section  111(c) 
(4MC)  of  S.  1361.  the  Copyright  Revision 
Bill,  which  was  recently  reported  out  of  "the 
Subcommittee  on  Patents,  Trademarks  and 
Copyrights.  These  provisions  would,  In  ef- 
fect, allow  professional  sports  organizations 
like  Baseball  to  determine  when  and  where 
their  sporting  events  will  be  distributed  by 
cable  TV,  Just  as  professional  sports  present- 
ly have  control  over  the  distribution  of  sports 
programming  by  over-the-alr  TV. 

It  has  recently  come  to  our  attention  that 
charges  have  been  circulated  to  Members  of 
Congress  which  seriously  misconstrue  Base- 
ball's interest  in  the  Copyright  Revision  BUI 
The  essence  of  these  charges  Is  that  our  na- 
tionally televised  games  (World  Series,  All 
Stor,  League  Championship  Series,  and  Sat- 
urday and  Monday  Games-of-the-Week» 
would  no  longer  be  available  to  cable  sub- 
scribers if  the  Copyright  Revision  BiU  were 
adopted.  The  purpose  of  my  letter  Is  to 
strongly  assert  that  there  Is  no  such  possl- 
bUity.  In  professional  BasebaU  we  are  most 
anxious  that  our  nationally-televised  games 
be  given  the  widest  possible  circulation.  This 
would  Include  carriage  by  cable. 

This  is  fundamental  to  our  broadcasting 
policy.  Just  as  fundamental  Is  our  policy  of 
not  diverting  to  any  form  of  pay  TV  the 
games  which  are  now  carried  by  over-the-alr 
TV.  For  Instonce.  there  Is  no  prospect  of  the 
World  Series  or  the  All  Star  Game  being  di- 
verted from  over-the-alr  TV. 

Our  position  is  more  fully  stoted  In  the  at- 
tached memorandum.  I  appreciate  your  tak- 
ing the  time  to  consider  these  points. 
Sincerely  yours, 

BowiE  Kuhn. 
CommissioneT  of  Baseball. 

Enclosure. 

May  8,  1974. 
MImorandum  op  Commissioner  of  Baseball 
IN  Support  op  Sports/Cable  Provisions  of 
Section   111(c)(2)(C)    or  the  Copyright 
Revision  Bill 

Professional  Baseball  and  other  profession- 
al sports  leagues  strongly  support  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  m(c)(2)(C)  of  S.  1361. 
the  Copyright  Revision  BUI,  which  was  re- 
cently reported  out  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Patents,  Trademarks  and  Copyrights.  These 
provisions  would.  In  effect,  allow  professional 
sports  organizations  like  Basebfdl  to  deter- 
mine when  and  where  their  sporting  events 
will  be  distributed  by  cable  TV,  Just  as  pro- 
fessional sports  presently  have  control  over 
the  distribution  of  sports  programming  by 
over-the-alr  TV. 

It  has  recently  come  to  our  attention  that 
Bubstontlal  portions  of  the  cable  television 
Industry  have  seriously  misconstrued  Base- 
ball's Interests  In  Section  111(c)  (2)  (C)  and 
hare  expressed  concern  that,  under  this  pro- 
vision, certain  nationally  distributed  Base- 
ball programs,  such  as  the  Saturday  and 
Monday  Games  of  the  Week  and  the  World 
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Series,  would  no  longer  be  avaUable  to  cable 
subscribers.  BasebaU  wante  to  make  it 
abundantly  clear  that  there  Is  no  possibility 
that  this  will  occur. 

Baseball  fully  appreciates  the  potential 
public  benefits  Inherent  in  the  newly- 
emerging  cable  television  technology.  Cable 
offers  an  opportunity  for  extending  more 
programming.  and  more  programming 
choices,  to  the  American  viewing  public, 
especially  in  rural  and  other  underserved 
areas.  As  emphasized  in  Baseball's  testimony 
before  the  Copyright  Subcommittee  last 
August,  Baseball  will  be  meet  aware  in  times 
ahead  of  opportunities  to  experiment  with 
all  forms  of  the  new  technology — as  long  as 
we  can  be  assured  that  no  fundamental 
damage  is  done  to  Baseball's  existing  tele- 
vision packages  and  the  home  gate. 

It  should  be  recognized,  however,  that 
Baseball's  strong  sports  position  has  been 
considerably  enhanced  by  the  game's  exten- 
sive exposure  on  network,  regional,  and  local 
over-the-alr  telecasts.  Today,  about  60  per- 
cent of  all  Major  League  Baseball  games  are 
telecast.  Revenues  from  this  programming 
obviously  constitute  a  crucial  ingredient  in 
the  maintenance  of  Baseball's  economic 
health;  exposure  by  television  is  Important 
not  only  in  developing  fan  Interest  generally 
but  also  in  enhancing  the  Interest  and  sup- 
port in  a  particular  geographic  region  for  a 
local  team.  Indiscriminate  dispersion  of  mul- 
tiple cable  retransmission  of  Baseball  games 
across  the  country  would  seriously  under- 
mine these  essential  practices.  Nevertheless, 
cable  can  be  quite  useful  in  bringing  Base- 
ball to  underserved  areas.  The  problem  Is 
In  strlldng  the  appropriate  balance. 

In  assessing  the  equities  of  the  situation, 
one  must  be  mindful  that  BasebaU  has  two 
distinct  telecasting  patterns:  (1)  The  na- 
tional package  of  about  60  games  broadcast 
by  the  NBC  Television  Network:  and  (2) 
about  1100  games  distributed  over  regional 
television  networks  which  are  set  up  by  each 
Individual  club.  The  Impact  of  cable  tele- 
vision on  the  two  patterns  Is  totally  differ- 
ent. 

Nationally,  over  NBC,  at  least  one  game 
(the  NBC  Game  of  the  Week)  Is  carried  over 
a  nationwide  network  on  26  Saturdays  during 
the  season  In  200  television  markets.  In  ad- 
dition, this  NBC  network  also  carries  15 
Monday  night  games  nationwide.  These 
games  are  selected  for  maximum  audience 
Interest  based  upon  the  current  state  of  the 
various  pennant  races.   And,  of  course,  the 

meet    significant    events    in    Baseball the 

World   Series,   and   the   AU-Star   Game are 

also  carried  by  NBC  throughout  the  nation 
The  NBC  contract  is  negottated  with  the  net- 
work by  the  Commissioner's  office. 

All  told,  NBC  broadcasts  nearly  60  prime 
games  nationally  each  season.  Contrary  to 
the  apparent  belief  of  some  In  the  cable  In- 
dustry. Baseball  welcomes  cable  dissemina- 
tion of  these  NBC  games  over  the  widest  pos- 
sible areas.  Baseball  would  not  exercise  the 
authority  granted  under  Section  lH{c>f2> 
<C)  to  restrict  cable  carriage  of  these  NBC 
games  broadcast  natlonaUy  In  any  manner 
whatsoever.  The  Mily  exception  would  be  the 
home  cities  of  the  clubs  Involved  In  the 
Games  of  the  Week  which  receive  a  back- 
up game  under  the  NBC  contract.  Indeed. 
BawbaU  views  cable  carriage  of  its  national - 
ly-broadcast  games  as  especlaUy  Important 
la  underserved  rural  areas  or  smaller  tele- 
vision markets  which  may  not  have  direct 
access  to  an  NBC-affiliated  staUon. 

The  1100  games  that  individual  teams  tele- 
cast over  regional  networks  present  a  far 
different,  and  more  Texlng.  problem.  Broad- 
cast rights  to  these  games  are  sold  by  in- 
dividual teams:  they  are  generally  broadcast 
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in  the  local  team's  trade  territory,  but  not 
nationally.  Often,  teams  broadcast  few.  if 
any,  home  games  In  order  to  protect  their 
gat«  attendance.  The  Indiscriminate  impor- 
tation of  distant  signals  by  cable  systems  will 
undermine  Important  revenues  Baseball  cvu-- 
rently  receives  from  local  and  regional  tele- 
vision packages  amd  ciirtaU  the  home  gate 
for  both  Major  and  Minor  League  games. 

For  example.  If  cable  television  could 
bring  In  an  important  game  In  the  Mets- 
Reds  pennant  race  Into  a  city  with  a  weaker 
team,  e.g..  Philadelphia,  when  the  Phillies  are 
playing  at  home,  the  effect  on  the  Phillies' 
home  gate  attendance  could  be  most  sub- 
stantial. 

This  same  threat  is  posed  to  the  1 10  Minor 
League  cluhp  which  provide  Uve  professional 
sports  contests  in  small  and  medium  size 
cities  across  the  country;  last  year  more  than 
11  minion  persons  attended  minor  league 
games.  However,  indiscriminate  Importation 
of  cable  signals  could  wreck  home  attend- 
ance. 

Finally,  distant  cable  signals  can  destroy 
the  value  of  the  local  and  regional  telecast- 
ing packages  of  the  24  individual  teams.  If 
cable  signals  can  be  Imported  v^'lthout  con- 
trol Into  Major  League  cities  and  into  the 
areas  served  by  team  networks,  this  will  im- 
mensely curtail  the  value  of  television  con- 
tracts, depriving  BasebaU  of  revenues  that 
are  absolutely  essential  to  its  continued 
health. 

Because  cable  is  only  in  an  embryonic 
stage  of  development,  there  may  be  other  un- 
foreseen hazards,  beyond  those  mentioned, 
above,  arising  from  the  indiscriminate  cable 
importation  of  distant  Baseball  signals. 
Hence.  BasebaU  has  urged  that  it  have  the 
authority  to  continue  this  distribution  of 
the  broadcast  signals.  This  authority  will 
be  exercised  in  a  responsible  fashion  In  the 
pubUc  Interest.  As  noted  above,  the  authority 
granted  under  Section  ill  will  not  be  used 
to  limit  cable  dissemination  of  games  that 
Baseball  has  distributed  nationwide— the 
Game  of  the  Week,  the  World  Series  and  the 
All  Star  Game. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DEAN  CLARENCE 
MANION 

Mr.  ALX.EN.  Mr.  President,  last  night 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  delivered  an  elo- 
quent tribute  to  Dean  Clarence  Manion 
at  a  dinner  in  Dean  Manion's  honor  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Since  this  speech  outlines  much  of  the 
distinguished  Senator's  political  philoso- 
phy, I  believe  it  wiU  be  ol  interest  to 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  I  ask  that  a 
copy  of  the  speech  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AODKESS  BY  SENATOK  HELMS 

Mr.  Chairman.  Dean  Manion.  dedicated 
Americans,  ladles  and  gentlemen: 

This  evening  will  forever  be  for  me  a  mem- 
orable event— the  privilege  of  coming  here, 
at  your  Invitation,  to  Join  In  your  tribute 
to  one  of  the  great  spirits  of  our  time,  a  most 
remarkable  defender  of  American  freedom — 
Dean  Clarence  Manion. 

Dean  Manion  deserves  someone  far  more 
eloquent  than  I  for  the  honor  of  delivering 
the  testimonial  address  on  this  occasion.  I 
can  advance  only  the  credentials  that  he  has 
no  friend  who  admires  and  respects  him 
more,  or  who  Is  more  grateful  for  his  Inspir- 
ing career  as  one  of  the  great  teachers  of  our 
time. 


When  I  describe  Dean  Manion  as  a  teacher. 
I  am  not  being  metaphorical.  He  is,  to  bor- 
row a  phrase  Ortega  y  Oasset  used  about  him- 
self, a  "public  pedagogue." 

The  word  pedagogue  has  an  unfortunate 
ring  to  It.  But  every  American  who  has  proHt- 
ed  from  Dean  Manion's  Instruction — and 
everyone  In  this  room  tonight  has  profited 
from  it — knows  that  Clarence  Manion  has 
been  a  teacher  in  a  most  remarkable  and 
courageous  way. 

Not    Ju.st    a    teacher    in    the    classroom 

though  he  was  Professor  of  Constitutional 
law  at  Notre  Dame  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Law 
for  more  than  eleven  years. 

He  has  been  not  Just  a  teacher  to  people  of 
a  particular  age.  or  a  particular  region,  or  a 
particular  persuasion. 

Rather,  Clarence  Manion  has  been  a  teach- 
er to  the  Nation  he  loves  so  deeply. 

As  I  contemplate  the  life  of  this  great  man 
who  we  honor  tonight.  I  am  reminded  of 
the  observation  by  Henry  Adams  that  a 
teacher  never  Jtnows  where  his  Influence  ends, 
because  a  teacher  affects  eternity.  It  Is  ob- 
vious, then,  that  we  cannot  even  begin  to 
measure  the  dimensions  of  Dean  Manion's 
infiuence.  His  life  Is  a  great,  inspiring  monu- 
ment to  the  living  traditions  of  the  United 
States,  indeed  of  the  entire  Western  ClvUlza- 
tlon. 

So,  as  "Teacher  to  the  Nation,"  Dean  Man- 
ion has  helped  keep  alive  the  miracle  of 
America.  He  has  held  high  the  truth  that 
freedom's  survival  depends  on  man's  will- 
ingness to  live  by  principle,  honesty,  sacri- 
fice, personal  responsibility — and.  most  of  aU, 
with  faith  In  our  Creator. 

He  has  given  us  hope,  by  constantly  re- 
minding us  that  we  can.  If  we  wUl.  retrace 
our  steps — and  retiim  to  the  sound  ground 
of  personal  liberty  and  personal  responsibil- 
ity. For  my  part.  I  have  long  held  the  notion 
that  the  process  would  be  neither  complex 
nor  particularly  difficult. 

But  It  will  require  a  return  to  Intellectual 
honesty,  and  It  will  absolutely  require  a  spir- 
itual rebirth  across  the  land — a  return  to  the 
faith  of  our  fathers,  and  a  confession  that 
we  have  vainly  tried  to  make  a  god  of  gov- 
ernment, instead  of  recognizing  that  Amer- 
ica was  destined  In  the  beginning  to  be  a 
government  of  God. 

Viewed  in  that  frame  of  reference.  It  Is  not 
surprising  that  we  see  around  us  today 
scarcely  any  serious  efforts  to  solve  the  great 
national  man-made  problems  which  threa- 
ten the  very  survival  of  our  nation.  The  art- 
ful dodgers  of  politics  and  government  are 
in  absolute  control.  They  continue  to  believe 
that  government  is  god.  They  think  not  of 
the  next  generation — only  of  the  next  elec- 
tion. 

Small  wonder  that  the  nation  Is  being 
stifled  by  an  Inflation  that  refuses  to  be 
restrained  by  Inept  and  unwise  efforts  to 
control  It  by  artificial  devices.  The  laws  of 
economics,  and  simple  arithmetic,  are  not 
subject  to  repeal.  It  is  a  fair  observation  to 
note  that  today  we  have  a  full-employment 
budget,  a  bloated  bureaucracy,  a  mindless 
Congress — and  an  empty  dollar. 

The  tentacles  of  Federal  Government  are 
reaching  out  to  entwine  our  dally  lives,  our 
right  to  privacy,  and  our  right  to  property. 
Our  Federal  tax  mechanisms  of  our  coun- 
try are  proving  with  a  vengeance  the  correct- 
ness of  the  adage,  "the  power  to  tax  is  the 
power  to  destroy."  We  see  taxation  destroying 
not  only  the  fruits  of  the  labor  of  our  peo- 
ple, but  destroying  their  morale,  sapping 
their  incentive,  and  leaving  them  befuddled 
even  about  the  prerogatives  of  honesty. 

Abroad  not  only  our  own  great  power,  but 
the  power  of  the  West — the  very  wUl  to  sur- 
vive— is  In  dangerous  decline.  Our  strategic 
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capabUlty  has  deteriorated  vis-a-via  the  So- 
viet Union.  Our  diplomats  think  only  in 
terms  of  retreat  and  giveaway.  The  Third 
World  long  ago  turned  Its  back  on  the  Amer- 
ican formula  for  success  and  creative  tech- 
nology, and  Is  blaming  us  paradoxically  for 
Its  economic  and  social  faUures.  And  across 
Europe  the  candles  of  liberty  flicker  uncer- 
tainly, and  one  by  one,  go  out. 

Is  there  any  discussion  of  these  problems 
In  concrete  terms  in  Washington?  Is  there 
any  great  debate  about  the  restoration  of 
stabUlty  and  freedom?  Does  anyone  express 
confidence  that  America  has  a  valid  answer. 
a  sound  answer  to  these  problems  of  our 
country,  and  of  the  world? 

No.  In  Washington  we  are  obsessed  with 
the  tapes. 

We  are  Instructed  In  the  lessons  of  the 
tapes  every  day  by  the  Constitutional  law- 
yers of  the  Washington  Post  and  The  New 
■York  Times.  We  are  tutored  every  hour  by 
the  television  networks  In  our  role  as  aghast 
and  humbled  citizens.  The  monopoly  media 
are  solemnly  warning  us  about  the  dangers  of 
the  concentration  of  power.  (They  do  not, 
however,  allude  to  the  dangers  of  the  con- 
centration of  the  power  of  the  major  media.) 

And  so  we  have  the  tapes  with  Wheatles 
for  breakfast,  the  tapes  with  lettuce  and 
tomato  for  lunch,  and  the  tapes  with  pota- 
toes and  gravy  for  dinner. 

We  are  learning,  for  example,  that  the 
President  was  brutally  frank  and  appallingly 
salty  m  his  private  evaluation  of  political 
opponents.  His  language  Is  the  scandal  of 
the  day.  We  haven't  been  so  shocked  since 
Rhett  Butler's  language  In  the  last  scene  with 
Scarlett  In  Gone  With  the  Wind. 

In  the  broad  view,  however,  I  have  the 
feeling  that  the  whole  affair  of  the  tapes 
might  weU  be  siimmed  up  by  Clark  Gable's 
Immortal  line  In  that  scene:  "Frankly,  my 
dear,  I  dont  give  a  (expletive  deleted)." 

I  do  care  about  what  happens  to  our  Re- 
public, and  what  happens  to  our  people.  I 
care  about  the  things  that  really  matter  to 
them.  And  I  think  I  know  what  they  are. 
Let  me  explain. 

Every  once  in  a  while,  some  Inkling  of 
what  the  American  people  are  reaUy  think- 
ing slips  through  the  monopoly  of  the  major 
media.  The  Gallup  Poll  published  on  May  6 
gives  us  a  powerful  clue.  I  quote: 

"The  latest  nationwide  GaUup  survey  re- 
veals that  Republican  Party  affiliation  Is  at 
an  all-time  low,  but  the  number  of  voters 
who  describe  themselves  as  conservatives  Is 
at  a  record  high." 

Now  isn't  that  Interesting?  The  Republican 
candidate  for  President  won  the  election  in 
1968  because  be  ran  on  a  conservative  plat- 
form. The  American  people  long  ago  learned 
that  party  platforms  are  an  uncertain  foun- 
dation on  which  to  build  your  hopes;  but 
the  same  candidate  who  won  in  1968  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  running  for  reelection  In  1972 
against  someone  whom  the  public  recognized 
as  a  radical  liberal.  Mr.  Nixon  won  over- 
whelmingly by  basking  In  a  reputation  of 
relative  conservatism.  You  and  I  know  that 
this  Is  the  only  reason  why  he  won,  all  the 
volumes  of  the  Watergate  Investigation  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

This  emphatic  rejection  of  llberaUsm  In 
1972  was  a  bitter  plU  for  some  to  swallow. 
Through  a  process  of  selective  indignation, 
Watergate  became  the  lever  to  reverse  the 
Judgment  of  the  people.  The  same  pundits 
who  swallowed  the  pragmatic  self-enrich- 
ment of  the  Johnson  Administration  whole, 
who  wolfed  down  the  Ideological  corruption 
of  the  Kennedy  Administration,  who  voiced 
no  objection  to  the  Pendergast  politics  of  the 
Truman  era,  and  who  thought  that  Roose- 
velt provided  a  feast  for  empty  belliea,  sud- 
denly gagged  on  Watergate. 

So  a  year  and  half  later,  the  Gallup  Poll 


finds  that  only  24  percent  of  the  voters  clas- 
sify themselves  as  Republicans.  42  percent 
describe  themselves  as  Democrats,  and  34 
percent  as  Independents.  But  when  Gallup 
asked  the  question  whether  these  same  peo- 
ple would  describe  themselves  as  conserva- 
tives or  liberals,  the  figures  show  a  startling 
change.  Thirty-eight  percent  said  they  would 
choose  a  conservative  party  label,  only  26 
percent  would  choose  a  liberal  party  label, 
while  36  percent  are  undecided. 

This  means  that  the  largest  political  bloc 
la  the  United  States  today  Is  composed  of 
conservatives. 

It  means  that  a  large  chunk  of  those  42 
percent  who  are  Democrats  are  conservatives, 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  26  percent 
Republicans  are  conservatives,  and  that  the 
Independents,  by  and  large,  are  people  who 
don't  perceive  either  party  as  matching  their 
conservative  philosoptiy. 

This  last  fact  is  a  point  you  won't  discover 
In  the  major  media  monopoly.  We  are  al- 
ways told  that  the  Independents  are  so-called 
"moderates" — middle-of-the-roaders,  who  are 
repelled  by  those  terrible  extremists  who 
belong  to  the  two  major  political  parties. 

Actually,  I  have  a  hunch  that  they  are 
conservatives,  by  and  large,  who  may  regard 
both  major  parties  as  too  liberal. 

The  Gallup  Poll  goes  on  to  prove  this,  I 
think.  When  Gallup  asked  those  Undecldeds 
to  choose — forced  them  to  choose,  between 
conservative  and  liberal  party  labels,  the 
over-aU  breakdown  of  all  respondents  rose 
to  59  percent  Conservative,  and  41  percent 
Liberal. 

Imagine  that:  Fifty-nine  percent  of  the 
people  would  choose  to  belong  to  a  Con- 
servative Party  If  offered  that  choice — even 
after  one  of  the  greatest  campaigns  of  smear 
and  slander  against  conservatives  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  nation.  Not  only  that,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  more  conservative  because 
of  Watergate.  Even  though  the  main  object 
of  the  Watergate  media  campaign  Is  to  dis- 
credit President  Nlzon  as  being  what  you 
get  when  you  elect  a  conservative,  the  peo- 
ple Instead  are  rejecting  liberalism  In  droves. 
Gallup  has  been  asking  the  same  question 
about  conservatives  and  liberals  since  1936. 
This  year,  1974,  the  conservative  percentage 
is  the  highest  ever,  at  50  percent !  Even  after 
Watergate — and  I  believe  because  of  the 
antl-conservatlve  campaign  of  the  media — 
the  people  are  more  conservative  than  ever. 

I  think  that  this  Is  the  real  political  news 
story  of  the  year,  and  as  many  of  you  know. 
I  have  been  in  the  news  business  myself 
for  most  of  my  life. 

But  was  this  significant  political  news 
story  on  page  one?  Was  It  the  subject  of 
penetrating  analysis  by  Joe  Alsop,  Scotty 
Reston,  or  even  Eric  Severeld? 

No,  I  found  It  on  page  20,  next  to  a  little 
item  headlined  "Smallpox  Deaths  Rise  In 
India." 

But  let  me  tell  you  about  yet  another 
opinion  survey  that  was  released  only  a  few 
days  after  the  Gallup  Poll  I  Just  mentioned. 
The  University  of  Michigan  Institute  for 
Social  Research  conducted  an  elaborate  In- 
depth  study  of  the  public's  ranking  of 
American  institutions.  Fifteen  U.S.  institu- 
tions were  covered  In  the  poll,  and  the  pub- 
lic was  asked  what  they  thought  of  each 
one.  Now  which  one  do  you  think  was  ranked 
the  highest? 

It  wasn't  the  President  and  the  Adminis- 
tration— they  were  ranked  last. 

It  wasn't  the  Federal  Government  gener- 
ally— It  was  next  to  last. 

It  wasn't  labor  unions — they  were  third 
from  the  bottom. 

The  U.S.  Congress  ranked  slightly  behind 
large  corporations. 

This  means  that  the  largest  political  bloc 
in  the  United  States  today  is  composed  of 
conservatives. 


The  news  media  were  a  shade  above  the 
Supreme  Court. 

I'll  tell  you  what  was  in  first  place.  First 
place,  in  the  people's  hearts,  was  won  by  the 
U.S.  mlUtary! 

Now  Imagine  that!  The  U.S.  military  in 
first  place — after  ten  years  of  being  reviled, 
spat  upon,  and  viciously  attacked  by  the 
major  monopoly  of  the  news  media  and  po- 
litical opportunists  who  have  been  Infiated 
by  the  news  media  as  "public  opinion  lead- 
ers." In  spite  of  all  these  attacks,  the  mUl- 
tary  is  most  admired  as  an  Institution  by  the 
American  people.  Perhaps  as  In  the  case  of 
true  conservatism,  the  military  Is  most  ad- 
mired because  of  the  media  attack,  not  in 
spite  of  It. 

For  It  shows  once  again  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  fundamentally  conservative. 
The  military  was  foUowed,  in  raoik  of  esteem, 
by  colleges  and  xinlversltles,  churches  and 
religious  organizations,  and  small  business, 
in  that  order.  The  fundamental  verities  of 
the  defense  of  liberty,  the  attainment  of 
knowledge,  the  worship  of  God,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  private  enterprise  are  still  the  Ameri- 
can goals.  I  would  say  that  the  priorities  of 
Americans  are  arranged  in  good  order. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  the  time  has  come 
when  the  people  of  America  must  be  given  a 
true  choice.  Both  of  our  major  political  par- 
ties today  are  In  a  state  of  confusion.  Our 
party  leaders  are  thrashing  around  without 
vision.  The  people  have  lost  confidence  In 
both  parties,  and  In  the  news  media.  They 
have  lost  confidence  In  the  Presidency,  and 
In  the  Congress  as  well.  Clearly,  our  major 
parties  have  failed  to  articulate  the  philoso- 
phy of  our  people  and  to  give  them  a  choice 
of  leadership. 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  all  of  this  may 
Indicate  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  majority 
of  the  American  people,  for  a  realignment 
of  our  political  parties. 

I  ask  you  the  question:  Could  it  be  that 
It  Is  time  to  forge  new  political  parties, 
fashioned  along  the  lines  that  the  people 
are  thinking,  not  along  the  existing  lines  of 
political  power-seeking?  If  we  are  going  to 
have  honesty  in  government  today,  we  must 
have  honesty  in  the  basic  philosophies  of  our 
political  parties.  I  do  not  In  any  sense  down- 
play the  need  for  personal  honesty  and  per- 
sonal Integrity.  But  our  basic  political  sys- 
tem must  be  made  honest.  It  must  give  an 
honest  choice,  and  It  must  furnish  the  mech- 
anism for  politicians  to  carry  out  honestly 
the  principles  they  set  before  the  people. 

So,  I  would  pose  this  question  to  you  here 
tonight,  and  to  all  other  Americans — Demo- 
crats, Republicans,  Independents,  and  mem- 
bers of  other  political  groups:  Is  it  logical 
to  assume  that  the  great  masses  of  Ameri- 
cans are  yearning  for  someone  to  begin  the 
task  of  realigning  our  existing  political  par- 
ties, so  that  the  people,  when  they  go  to 
the  polls,  will  know  what  they  are  voting 
for — Instead  of  merely  whom? 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  let  me  be  plain.  I 
am  a  Republican.  I  was  a  Democrat,  by  regis- 
tration, untU  1970.  but  I  became  a  Republican 
because  I  thought  that  the  Republican  Party 
was  the  only  party  hospitable  to  those  work- 
ing for  conservative  principles.  The  GaUup 
Poll  I  have  been  quoting  shows  that  most 
Republicans  think  the  same  way.  since  57 
percent  of  the  Republicans  Identify  them- 
selves as  conservative,  and  only  11  percent 
caU  themselves  liberal.  That  is  no  sensational 
revelation.  But  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Democratic  party  is  fUled  with  conservatives 
too— as  VM/f  be  evidenced  by  my  own  election 
in  197%7-'4uid  these  are  good  people  who  have 
had  their  party  taken  away  from  them. 

Moreover,  I  intend  to  remain  a  Republican, 
unless  there  la  a  general  realignment  Into 
Conservative  and  Liberal  Parties,  by  what- 
ever names. 
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The  problem  Is  this:  The  majority  ot 
Americans  are  locked  Into  two  major  politi- 
cal parties — by  geography,  by  tradition,  by 
sentiment,  by  other  reasons  which  no  doubt 
will  come  to  mind  when  you  think  about  It. 
In  the  Senate,  for  example,  conservative 
Democrats  look  across  the  aisle  and  they 
count  the  faces  of  men  who  wear  the  label 
of  Republicans  and  practice  the  philosophy 
of  liberalism.  Conservative  Republicans, 
meanwhile,  look  across  the  same  aisle  and 
you  know  what  they  see. 

Conservatives  in  both  parties  feel  that  they 
have  no  place  to  go.  Meanwhile,  businessmen 
throughout  the  country  are  being  convinced, 
more  and  more  with  each  passing  day,  that 
they  must  make  peace  with  the  liberals  of 
both  parties.  So  when  election  time  rolls 
around,  we  have  the  spectacle  of  citizens  who 
profess  to  believe  in  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem nevertheless  contributing  to  the  cam- 
palgna  of  liberal  candidates  for  public  office. 
To  put  It  bliintly,  they  are  trying  to  "buy 
In."  They  hope  to  court  the  favor  of  the  very 
liberals  who  are  dedicated  to  the  destruction 
of  the  free  enterprise  system.  It's  the  old 
story  of  feeding  the  crocodile,  hoping  that 
hell  eat  you  last. 

But  what  do  you  suppose  would  happen, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  a  serious  movement 
were  launched  to  realign  the  political  parties 
In  our  country — a  movement  that  offered  the 
majority  of  Americans,  the  conservative  ma- 
jority, an  opportunity  to  unite,  and  to  work 
together  for  the  principles  in  which  the  ma- 
jority of  people,  according  to  the  polls, 
believe? 

Someone  has  referred  to  t'lls  majority  as 
the  "Nevi  American  Majority."  I  very  much 
doubt  that  It's  new.  I  think  it's  as  old  as 
1776,  and  Bunker  HUl;  as  old  as  Paul  Revere 
and  Tom  Jefferson,  and  the  Boston  Tea 
Party,  and  Two  Jlma. 

What  Is  needed.  Is  for  someone  to  find  the 
handle;  to  put  it  together,  to  work  it  out  so 
that  the  majority  of  Americans  can  once 
again  hope  and  dream,  and  work  and  sacri- 
fice, so  that  there  can  once  again  be  the 
reality  of  the  Miracle  of  America. 

Just  suppose,  here  tonight,  there  could  be 
a  dedication  to  try.  Could  there  be  a  finer 
tribute  to  the  great  patriot  whom  we  have 
gathered  to  honor?  Could  It  be,  for  example, 
that  out  of  this  occasion  we  should  refuse 
merely  to  meet,  eat  and  retreat — and  Instead, 
go  back  to  our  homes  and  give  consideration 
to  the  mechanics  of  realignment? 

Whafs    the    proper    starting    point?    How 
about  a  Platform  Convention,  to  which  dele- 
gates would  be  selected  by  conservatives  in 
,  every  Congressional  District  in  the  land,  plus 
two  at-large  delegates  from  each  slate? 

Is  that  the  proper  starting  mechanism — 
the  drafting  of  a  platform  to  restore  to  the 
American  people  their  liberties  and  their  re- 
sponsibilities? 

The  more  I  think  about  It,  I  believe  that 
at  this  crucial  point  in  our  history,  the  "New 
American  Majority,"  If  indeed  It  is  "new," 
might  Just  rally  around  such  an  idea.  His- 
tory supplies  a  fairly  good  precedent  for  it — 
at  Philadelphia.  And  I  would  remind  you  that 
It  was  there  that  Ben  Franklin  admonished 
us  all  that  we  had  a  republic — if  we  could 
keep  it. 

Realignment  is  not  a  new  idea.  Senator 
Karl  Mundt  of  South  Dakota  urged  it  for 
years.  I  ask  you  if  it  Is  not  an  idea  whose 
time  has  come.  Our  domestic  political  sys- 
tem, the  system  of  political  parties,  is  now 
at  a  crisis  stage.  Confidence  will  not  be  re- 
stored until  the  people  are  given  an  honest 
choice  of  principles  and  philosophies — and  a 
mechanism  to  prevent  these  principles  and 
philosophies  from  being  trampled  underfoot. 

I  believe  the  people,  if  enough  of  us  work 
hard  enough,  will  choose  a  conservative 
party,  one  based  on  sound  conservative  prin- 
ciples and  a  solid  conservative  program  for 
the  solution  of  America's  problems.  They 
will  choose  a  conservative  party  because  of 


Its  platform,  and  how  well  Its  subsequent 
performance  reflects  an  honest  adherence 
to  platform — but  not  merely  because  it  calls 
Itself  the  "Conservative  Party." 

A  meaningful  political  realignment  must 
be  based  on  sound,  honest  political  philos- 
ophy, and  that  calls  for  an  honest  and 
workable  Conservative  Platform. 

What  should  be  the  Conservative  Plat- 
form? I  am  not  so  presumptuous  as  to  say 
that  I  can  lay  it  out  in  all  Its  details,  its 
programs.  Its  ramifications. 

Surely  we  agree,  first  of  all,  that  Jefferson 
spoke  truth,  not  a  mere  cliche,  when  he 
counseled  that  the  best  government  is  the 
least  government.  Government  was  Intended 
to  restrain  evil  men,  but  not  to  shackle  inno- 
cent men. 

America  became  a  giant  In  the  world  be- 
cause men  were  left  free  to  create,  to  pro- 
duce, to  earn,  to  invest,  to  compete — and, 
yes,  to  accumulate.  It  may  sound  harsh  to 
say  so,  but  America  grew  great  because 
there  were  men  and  women  who  wanted  to 
be  better  than  average,  to  accomplish  mora 
than  average,  and  to  be  more  than  average. 
Men  forced  to  be  equal  are  not  free — euad  free 
men  cannot  be  forced  to  be  equal. 

So  the  concept  of  government  control  of 
enterprise  is  a  contradiction  of  the  very 
meaning  of  freedom.  Bureaucrats  armed  with 
the  power  of  controls,  edicts,  guidelines  are 
disrupting  the  genius  of  America. 

Secondly,  I  presume  that  we  agree  that  we 
have  no  hope  of  halting  inflation,  or  of 
solving  America's  economic  crisis,  unless  and 
until  we  stop  deflclt  financing  and  balance 
the  Federal  budget.  This  is  not  something 
to  consider  next  year,  or  next  month.  It  is 
imperative  today. 

Thus,  surely  we  believe  that  a  healthy 
economy  means  a  balanced  budget,  reduced 
Federal  spending,  and  a  simplified  ta.x  sys- 
tem. The  exlstmg  folly  Is  not  only  Im- 
poverishing the  middle  class — the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Americans — ^but  it  is  distorting  our 
investments,  it  Is  blurring  our  morality,  it 
Is  directing  funds  to  dubious  priorities,  and 
it  is  providing  vast  amounts  of  money  for 
purposes  that  are  subverting  the  values  of 
America. 

Fourth.  I  assume  we  agree  that  the  Amer- 
ican family  must  be  preserved,  to  encourage 
the  virtues  of  personal  integrity,  self-reli- 
ance, and  faith  in  Ood.  We  must  reverse  the 
trend  that  Insists  the  State  is  the  only  proper 
custodian  and  educator  of  children,  and  that 
Federal  funding  and  Federal  control  is  the 
only  measure  of  educational  success.  We  must 
reverse  the  trend  that  says  that  women  must 
be  liberated  from  the  dignity  of  motherhood, 
and  from  the  femtalnlty  of  her  natural  de- 
velopment. We  must  reverse  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  that  says  that  killing  an  un- 
born child  is  somehow  different  from  killing 
a  child  that  has  been  bom.  And  we  must 
desecularlze  our  daily  life,  reminding  oui- 
selves  that  prayer  is.  after  all,  a  Constitu- 
tional right  and  a  moral  duty,  and  under- 
stsmdlng  that  man  is  fulfilled  not  In  him- 
self, not  merely  in  his  neighbor  alone,  but 
ultimately  in  Ood. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  the  United  States 
must  regain  Its  dynamic  posture  as  the 
leader  of  the  West.  We  must  stop  apologizing 
for  our  leadership  position.  We  must  once 
again  become  convinced  of  the  value  of  our 
culture  and  society,  and  we  must  work  to 
convince  other  nations  that  our  leadership 
is  decisive,  based  on  principles,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  common  good  of  all  nations. 
And  of  course,  that  means  that  we  must  re- 
gain decisive  contrc^  of  the  International 
strategic  arms  situation,  superiority  in  tech- 
nology, and  a  mix  of  strategic  we^ons  best 
suited  to  our  unique  geography.  For  in  the 
end.  United  States  sovereignty  revolves  upon 
the  power  to  defend  it. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  principles  that 
I  believe  the  majority  of  Americans  will  sup- 
port, regardless  of  present  party  affiliation. 


I  can't  believe  that  most  Americans  want 
government  spending  so  badly  that  they  are 
ready  to  adapt  to  double-digit  inflation  as- 
cending In  a  quantum  leap. 

I  can't  believe  that  most  Americans  be- 
lieve that  government  regulation  can  ever 
take  the  place  of  healthy  competition  in  a 
free  market. 

I  can't  believe  that  most  Americans  are 
ready  to  give  away  the  Panama  Canal,  sub- 
due our  economic  and  strategic  position  to 
the  heel  of  Communist  Russia,  or  subordi- 
nate our  sovereignty  and  dignity  to  a  babel 
of  foreign  tongues  and  oppressive  ideologies. 
Nor  can  I  believe  that  Americans  are  ready 
to  abandon  their  historic  understanding  of 
the  moral  virtues,  the  obligations  of  patriotic 
duty,  or  the  faith  in  a  Just  and  merciful  God. 
These  things  I  hold  to  be  unchanging,  and 
no  sociology  of  manipulation  can  persuade 
me  otherwise. 

So.  as  we  pay  tribute  tonight  to  our  splen- 
did friend,  let  us  consider  whether  we  do  not 
owe  It  to  him,  and  to  America's  future,  to 
try  to  set  things  straight  again. 

I  cannot  guarantee  that  we  will  succeed. 
But  I  can  guarantee  that  we  will  fall  if  we 
do  not  ti-y.  I  am  convinced  that  by  standing 
together,  working  together,  and  sacrificing 
together,  we  will  be  astonished  at  how  far 
we  can  go,  and  how  much  we  can  achieve. 
Many  years  have  passed  since  that  Easter 
morning  when  a  young  man  and  his  wife, 
and  their  two  small  daughters,  ages  six  and 
three,  went  to  the  mountains  of  western 
North  Carolina  to  attend  an  Easter  sunrise 
service. 

In  the  pre-dawn  chill,  they  made  their 
way  to  the  crest  of  a  mountain.  Joining 
perhaps  a  hundred  others  who  had  also 
come  to  worship  In  quiet  simplicity. 

There  were  no  seats,  and  the  three-year 
old  became  impatient  because  she  could  see 
neither  over  the  heads  of  the  adults,  nor 
around  them.  So  she  began  to  improvise. 

She  spotted  a  huge  boulder  off  to  one  side. 
She  scampered  over  to  it,  and  attempted  to 
cUmb  it.  But  her  sllck-soled,  black  patent- 
leather  shoes  made  It  Impoesible.  And  be- 
sides, she  had  proper  concern  for  her  new 
Easter  dress. 

So  she  solicited — and  received — the  assist- 
ance of  her  Daddy,  who — being  younger  and 
far  more  agile  than  he  is  today — easily 
climbed  on  top  of  the  big  rock. 

By  that  time,  the  sU-year  old  had  been 
captivated  by  the  idea  also.  So  with  a  word 
of  caution  to  his  two  little  girls,  making 
clear  that  they  should  "hold  on  tight,"  the 
Daddy  pulled  them,  one  by  one,  to  that  high 
vantage  point  atop  the  boulder. 

It  was  at  that  precise  moment,  when  the 
three  of  them  had  reached  the  top,  that  the 
rays  of  the  morning  sun  seemed  almost  to 
burst  above  the  mountain  ridge  across  the 
valley,  with  a  promise  of  light  and  warmth 
to  push  away  the  chill  of  the  dark  night. 

It  was  then  that  the  little  three-year-old 
spoke  some  words  of  faith  that  I  shall  never 
forget.  She  looked  up  to  her  Daddy,  with 
an  expression  of  loving  admiration  that  he 
could  not  possibly  deserve,  and  said: 

"Daddy,  you  know  something?  I  bet,  If  we 
all  held  hands  tight — we  could  go  anywhere." 
That  child's  words  have  remained  In  my 
consciousness  all  these  years. 

A  simple  expression  of  child-like  faith, 
yes. 

But  truth.  In  a  ni'st  profound  srrt  o' 
way. 

That's  the  test.  Shall  we,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, hold  hands  tight  with  Clarence  Man- 
ion,  and  with  others  who  are  willing  to 
work  and  sacrifice  for  their  country? 
If  so,  I  truly  believe  we  can  go  anywhere. 
Ood  bless  you.  Dean  Manion,  for  being  my 
friend,  and  for  the  unselfish  way  you  have 
given  of  yourself,  and  your  time  and  im- 
mense talent,  for  the  good  of  America.  I  am 
very  proud  of  you. 


May  16,  1974 
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GARBAGE  AS  A  FUEL 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  It  has 
recently  come  to  my  attention  that  the 
people  of  the  Netherlands  have  for  some 
time  converted  their  garbage  into  sig- 
nificant amounts  of  electric  power.  This 
Is  an  undertaking  of  tremendous  impor- 
tance to  all  of  us.  Only  the  most  tentative 
beginnings  have  been  made  In  this  coun- 
try to  produce  energy  in  this  fashion. 
Our  increasing  problems  in  disposing  of 
solid  waste  and  current  energy  shortages 
both  dictate  that  increased  efforts  be 
made  to  convert  waste  to  energy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Baltimore  News-American 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  this  pwint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Oarbags:   As  A  Fuel  It's  Plentifui.,  Cheap 

Amstixoam. — As  a  fuel,  it  has  no  equal  for 
being  plentiful,  cheap  and  always  available. 
It  is  so  cheap  that  the  average  Dutch  family 
discards  ten  pounds  a  day,  and  so  plentiful 
that  it  can  be  found  in  abundance  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

The  fuel  is  garbage — ordinary  household 
garbage — and  the  Dutch  have  been  using  it 
to  produce  steam  heat  and  electricity  for 
more  than  50  years. 

Only  now  Is  the  idea  of  obtaining  energy 
from  garbage  coming  Into  its  own  in  other 
parts  of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  where 
experts  estimate  that  enough  solid  waste 
exists  In  big  cities  to  light  every  home  and 
commercial  establishment  throughout  the 
year. 

Here  in  Amsterdam,  virtually  all  trash — 
some  1,600  tons  a  day — generated  by  the 
city  and  surrounding  suburbs  Is  burned  un- 
der pressure  through  high -temperature  tur- 
bines to  generate  5  per  cent  of  the  region's 
electricity,  an  amount  sufficient  for  an  Amer- 
ican city  the  size  of  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.. 
or  Princeton.  NJ. 

The  "garbage  power"  system  is  financially 
self-supporting.  The  municipal  Garbage  De- 
partment ("Stadsrelnlging")  collects  the 
traab  twice  a  week,  hauling  half  of  it  by 
barge  along  Amsterdam's  interconnecting 
canals  and  the  other  half  by  txuck  to  the 
municipal  incinerator,  where  the  garbage  Is 
burned  and  converted  Into  electricity  at  a 
cost  of  10  dollars  a  day. 

According  to  Tony  Pingen,  assistant  di- 
rector of  Amsterdam's  department,  the  sys- 
tem produced  160  million  kilowatt  hours  of 
electricity  last  year — an  output  equivalent 
to  300.000  tons  of  residual  fuel  oU. 

In  addition,  the  burning  of  trash  is  accom- 
panied by  the  recovery  of  metals  for  recy- 
cling. The  value  of  scrap  metal  has  more 
than  tripled  In  the  last  year,  and  its  sale  to 
German  steelmakers  has  become  a  major 
asset  for  Amsterdam's  collection  system. 

Such  resource  recovery  is  solving  a  number 
of  other  critical  problems,  includmg  the 
scarcity  of  land  for  dumps  and  the  high  cost 
of  fuel  for  electric  power  plants.  There  are 
also  clean  air  benefits,  as  trash  is  low  in 
sulphur  (0.1  per  cent) . 

The  Amsterdam  system  has  been  produc- 
ing steam  heat  and  electric  power  since  1917. 
Such  other  cities  as  Rotterdam,  Copenhagen 
and  Paris  have  l>een  using  similar  systems 
almost  as  long;  but  it  wasn't  until  recently 
that  the  skyrocketing  cost  of  oU  and  coal 
made  it  economical  for  most  cities  to  produce 
electricity  from  household  garbage. 

Most  major  West  European  cities  are 
adopting  garbage  power  for  their  electricity. 
By  next  year.  West  Germany  expects  26  per 
cent  of  Its  total  population  to  get  electricity 
derived  from  garbage. 

By  ivn,  the  first  major  garbage -fueled 
system  to  produce  power  In  the  United  States 


will  reach  full  operation  in  St.  Louis,  where 
two  coal-fired  plants  are  being  converted  to 
burn  7.500  tons  of  trash  a  day. 

Here  In  Amsterdam  the  Dutch  have  pro- 
vided convincing  evidence  that  a  large,  vir- 
tually untapped  energy  source — household 
garbage — can  play  a  crucial  role  in  meeting 
urban  power  demands  at  a  time  when  other 
fuels  are  l>ecoming  Increasingly  scarce. 


TERRORIST  VIOLENCE  RESULTING 
IN  THE  DEATHS  OP  16  INNOCENT 
TEENAGE  HOSTAGES 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, I  joined  over  45  of  my  colleagues 
in  sponsoring  Senate  Resolution  324, 
Condemning  Terrorist  Actions.  This  res- 
olution applies  specifically  to  the  recent 
terrorist  attack  on  an  Israeli  school  in 
which  approximately  85  children  were 
held  hostage  by  Palestinian  guerillas. 
When  an  attempt  was  made  to  rescue  the 
hostages  16  of  them  were  killed  and  70 
more  were  wounded. 

No  civilized  nation  or  people  can  con- 
done such  actions  in  which  innocent 
teenagers  are  held  as  hostages  and 
ultimately  killed.  In  the  words  of  the 
resolution.  "Such  acts  of  violence  are  an 
affront  to  human  decency  and  the  stand- 
ards of  civilized  conduct  between 
nations." 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  all  nations 
not  only  to  vigorously  condemn  such 
terrorist  acts  but  also  to  do  everything 
possible  to  see  that  the  terrorists  are 
apprehended  and  brought  to  trial.  Cer- 
tainly no  nation  can  legitimately  Justify 
giving  aid  and  comfort  to  such  terrorists 
regardless  of  the  ix>litical  aims  espoused 
by  the  particular  terrorist  group  in  ques- 
tion. It  is  time  for  the  world  community 
to  regard  terrorists  not  as  political 
revolutionaries  but  as  what  they  are, 
namely  perpetrators  of  crimes  against 
humanity. 

During  this  time  of  sorrow,  our  sym- 
pathy goes  out  to  the  family  and  friends 
of  those  Innocent  victims  who  were 
killed  or  wounded  in  this  latest  sense- 
less episode.  Perhaps  the  most  fitting 
tribute  which  we  can  give  to  these  vic- 
tims and  their  survivors  is  our  deter- 
mination tx)  prevent  such  teiTorist  acts 
in  the  future,  to  vigorously  prosecute 
terrorists,  and  to  make  clear  the  fact 
that  terrorism  is  not  and  will  never  be 
an  effective  means  to  accomplish  politi- 
cal goals. 


BILL  HOLBROOK  IN  RECENT 
CROSS-COUNTRY  DERBY 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  a  resident 
of  my  home  county  in  western  Maryland, 
Mr.  William  C.  Holbrook  of  CumberlMid, 
this  week  added  another  first  in  a  list 
of  notable  accomplishments  in  soaring. 

Mr.  Holbnx*  finished  first  in  the 
Smirnoff  Crosscountry  Sailplane  Derby 
culminating  a  12-day,  2,900-raile  race 
from  Los  Angeles  to  Dulles  Airport.  He 
Is  also  the  holder  of  the  world's  "goal  and 
return"  distance  record  of  783  miles. 

Bill  Holbrook,  who  is  the  chief  pilot  for 
Kelly -Springfield  Tire  Co.,  is  also  the 
chairman  of  the  Municipal  Airport  Com- 
mission in  Cumberland,  Md.  He  has  Icxig 
been  active  in  commimity  affairs  and  I 
am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to 


make  my  colleagues  aware  of  this  most 
recent  achievement.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  articles  from  the 
Washington  Post  and  the  Cumberland 
News,  pertaining  to  this  recent  cross- 
cotmtry  derby,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FYiEKs  Bic  ON  Hot  Air 
By  Nancy  Scannell 

Dick  Schreder  hadn't  counted  on  landing 
In  Boulder  Canyon  so  he  wasn't  too  surprised 
yesterday  when  he  finished  last  in  the  Smirn- 
off cross-country  sailplane  derby.  At  least  he 
did  finish,  he  pointed  out. 

The  58-year-old  engineer  and  part  owner 
of  an  airport  at  Brian,  Ohio,  started  off  May  1 
for  a  12-day,  2,900-mUe  race  from  Los  Angeles 
to  Dulles  Airport  with  six  other  sailplane 
pilots  in  the  third  annual  derby. 

"But  on  the  leg  between  Las  Vegas  to 
Phoenix,  I  went  down  in  the  mountams,  iii 
a  dry  gulch.  Just  south  of  the  Hoover  Dam," 
Schreder  said.  "I  landed  the  plane  near  an 
old  gold  mine,  with  lots  of  boulders  and 
bushes  around. 

"I  wandered  around  the  mountains  for  10 
to  12  hours.  I  wasn't  sure  I'd  ever  get  back  to 
civilization  and  then  finally  found  a  gas  sta- 
tion around  1:30  ajn.  My  ground  crew  had 
already  gone  on  to  Phoenix,  expecting  me 
to  have  arrived  before  them. 

"I  called  them  and  they  had  to  come  all 
the  way  back  and  we  went  up  into  the 
mountains  with  a  car  and  a  small  trailer. 
The  gas  stAtlon  attendant  said  we  were 
crazy  to  do  it.  But  we  went  on.  I  had  put 
three  stones  together  at  aU  the  forks  on  the 
trail  so  we  could  follow  the  right  route  back. 

"We  found  the  plane,  loaded  it  up  and 
drove  on  to  Phoenix  just  in  time  to  start  the 
next  leg  of  the  race." 

Schreder 's  misadventure  is  not  common  to 
many  sailplane  pilots,  but  this  enthvisiasm 
to  get  back  into  the  race  is.  They  describe 
an  exhilaration  and  sense  of  serenity  soaring 
through  the  skies  in  their  englneless  crafts 
also  known  as  gliders. 

But,  when  they're  In  competition,  said 
WUllam  C.  Holbrook  of  Cumberland.  Md. 
"You've  got  to  concentrate  on  keeping  the 
airplane  In  the  air.  It's  no  time  to  wax 
lyrical  about  the  thrills  or  you'll  be  down  on 
the  ground." 

Holbrook,  64,  the  chief  pUot  for  Kelly 
Springfield  Tire  Co.,  ought  to  know  because 
he  finished  first  In  the  derby  yesterday  and 
is  the  holder  of  the  world's  "goal  and  re- 
turn"  distance  record — 783  miles. 

To  win  the  contest,  Holbrook  had  to  ac- 
cumulate more  points  than  any  of  'the  other 
pilots.  Points  are  based  on  distance  fiown 
and  on  amount  of  time,  with  the  highest 
number  of  points  being  1,000  for  each  leg  of 
the  derby. 

Out  of  a  possible  8.000  points  for  the 
Smirnoff  derby,  Holbrook  won  7,881.  He  was 
followed  by  Hannes  Llnke  at  7,836;  Ken  Brie- 
gleb,  7,775;  Karl  Strledleck.  6,933;  Dan  Pier- 
son.  6,091;  Ross  Brieg,  4.819  and  Schreder 
with  4.603. 

In  the  Smirnoff  derby,  the  sailplanes  are 
towed  by  powered  aircraft  to  an  altitude  of 
about  3.000  feet  and  let  go.  The  sailplanes 
are  powered  mainly  by  solar  energy,  soaring 
on  columns  of  rising  air  (thermals)  caused 
by  unequal  heating  of  the  earth's  surface  by 
the  sun. 

"Most  of  the  time,  it's  relaxing,  peaceful." 
said  Striedleck,  a  pilot  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Air  National  Guard.  "I  got  Interested  in  It  as 
a  child,  going  to  Hawk  Mountain  and  watch- 
ing the  soaring  birds. 

"I  suppose  It's  like  being  a  chess  player. 
Toil  think  of  It  (the  game)  as  being  such  a 
docile  thing,  but  I'm  sure  there's  a  lot  of 
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wracking  of  brains  In  It.  And  there  is  In 
soaring  when  you're  competing." 

From  a  distance,  sailplanes  look  like  sea- 
gulls, landing  gracefully  on  one  tire  although 
they  weigh  around  600  pounds.  They  are 
so  delicately  designed  that  costs  range  from 
•4,000  to  920,000. 

Competitors  m  the  derby  receive  no  prize 
money,  but  Smirnoff  does  pay  expenses  up 
to  $3,000  for  the  pilot  and  ground  crew,  plus 
a  $6,000  donation  to  the  US.  World  Team 
fund  for  the  world  gliding  championship. 

(Prom  the  Cumberland  News.  May  16,  1974] 

HoLBxooK  Gets  Medal  roK  Winninc  Derbt 

WUliam  C.  Holbrook,  Kelly-Springfleld 
Tire  Company's  chief  pilot,  was  presented  a 
gold  medal  plus  the  challenger's  certificate 
»t  Dulles  International  Airport  yesterday 
afternoon  in  the  final  ceremony  of  the  Smirn- 
off Sailplane  Derby. 

Mr.  Holbrook,  in  his  first  attempt,  won 
first  place  in  the  trans-continental  soaring 
contest  by  a  narrow  45-polnt  margin  over 
Hannes  Llnke.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

The  local  pilot  had  7,881  out  of  a  possible 
10,000  points.  Mr.  Linke  ended  the  race  with 
7,836  points,  while  Ken  Brlegleg  of  Adelanto, 
Calif,  had  7.775  points. 

Points  totals  of  the  other  contestants  were 
Karl  Striediek,  Port  Matilda,  Pa.,  6,933;  Dan 
Pierson.  Compton,  Calif.,  6,091;  Ross  Brleg- 
leg, Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  4,819,  and  Dick  Schreder, 
Bryan,  Ohio.  4.603. 

The  2.900-mile  derby  for  motorless  gliders 
ended  at  JYe^Jerlck  Airport  Monday.  Contest 
leaders  decided  to  skip  the  Latrobe,  Pa.,  stop, 
and  the  gliders  soared  from  Akron  to  Fred- 
erick on  the  final  leg  of  the  long  race. 

Only  Dan  Pierson  was  unable  to  complete 
the  last  competitive  lap.  He  was  grounded 
near  Latrobe  Monday  with  equipment  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  Holbrook's  crew  consisted  of  his  wife, 
Sophia,  and  daughter,  Lisa.  19,  who  were 
three  hours  behind  the  pUot  on  the  Akron- 
to-Prederick  lap.  Mr.  Holbrook  touched  down 
in  second  place  at  4  p.m.  and  had  to  wait 
three  hours  tot  his  crew  to  arrive. 

Throughout  the  race,  Mr.  Holbrook  was 
often  the  second  place  finisher  on  a  partic- 
ular leg,  but  his  overall  consistency  was  good 
enough  to  win  him  the  gold  medal.  His  glider 
was  named  The  Spirit  of  Cumberland. 

Yesterday's  final  flight  from  Frederick  to 
Dulles  was  largely  ceremonial  in  nature. 

Mr.  Holbrook  and  his  family  returned  to 
their  home  at  408  Washington  Street  last 
night. 


AMENDMENT  TO  AGREEMENT  FOR 
COOPERATION  WITH  SWEDEN 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  10,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
forwarded  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  pursuant  to  section  123c 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Agreement  for  Cooperation  with  the 
Government  of  Sweden.  The  Agreement 
will  become  effective  only  after  it  has 
lain  before  the  committee  for  30  days, 
not  including  periods  during  which  the 
Congress  is  in  recess  for  more  than  3 
days.  The  30-day  period  for  the  proposed 
agreement  with  Sweden  will  expire  on 
June  14. 

The  new  agreement  makes  the  follow- 
ing changes,  among  others : 

First.  The  section  dealing  with  provi- 
sion of  uranium  enrichment  services  no 
longer  constitutes  an  assurance  that  such 
services  will  be  provided.  The  agreement 
instead  represents  an  enabling  document 


to  allow  provision  for  such  services  up 
to  a  maximum  amount; 

Second.  The  agreement  now  allows 
transfer  of  special  nuclear  material  other 
than  U-235,  such  as  U-233  or  plutonium, 
to  Sweden;  and 

Third.  The  ceiling  on  distribution  is 
now  expressed  in  terms  of  the  amount 
necessary  to  fuel  power  reactors  with  a 
total  electric  capacity  up  to  21,000  mega- 
watts. This  is  equivalent  to  about  420,000 
kilograms  of  U-235.  The  previous  ceiling 
was  50,000  kilograms. 

Without  objection,  I  would  like  to 
enter  into  the  Record  a  copy  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  letter  of 
May  10  forwarding  the  proposed  agree- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordeied  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  10, 1974. 
Hon.  Melvin  Pbice, 

Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy. Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Dea«  Mr.  Price:  Pursuant  to  Section  123c 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  copies  of  the  following  are  submit- 
ted with  this  letter: 

a.  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  "Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation  Between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  Sweden  Concerning  Civil 
Uses  of  Atomic  Energy ",  together  with  a 
diplomatic  note  which  is  regarded  aa  an 
integral  part  of  the  amendment; 

b.  a  letter  from  the  Commission  to  the 
President  recommending  approval  of  the 
amendment.  Including  the  note;  and 

c.  a  memorandum  from  the  President  con- 
taining his  determination  that  the  perform- 
ance of  the  amendment  (which  includes  the 
note)  wUl  promote  and  wUl  not  constitute 
an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  common  defense 
and  security  and  authorizing  execution  of 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  modifies  the  comprehen- 
sive thirty-year  research  and  power  agree- 
ment, which  entered  into  force  in  1966  and 
expires  in  1996.  The  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  revise  the  provisions  of  the  pres- 
ent agreement  governing  supply  of  special 
nuclear  material,  principally  enriched  ura- 
nium for  fueling  nr.clear  power  reactors  in 
Sweden.  Sweden  did  not  wish  to  extend  the 
agreement's  term.  The  purpose  of  the  diplo- 
matic note  is  to  establish  understandings 
with  respect  to  the  continued  application  of 
certain  provisions  of  the  present  agreement. 

The  amendment  reflects  the  Commission's 
revised  policy  governing  the  long-term  pro- 
vision of  uranium  enrichment  services,  which 
was  adopted  in  1971  and  has  been  reflected 
in  bilateral  amendments  and  agreements 
negotiated  since  that  time,  for  example,  the 
Spanish  agreement  and  the  amendments  to 
the  Agreements  for  Cooperation  with  the  Re- 
public of  China  and  Japan.  Pursuant  to  this 
policy,  the  revised  agreement  with  Sweden 
would  be  essentially  an  enabling  document 
and  would  no  longer  represent  any  kind  of 
supply  assurance  prior  to  execution  of  spe- 
cific toU  enrichment  contracts  covering  reac- 
tor projects  not  contemplated  by  the  present 
agreement.  The  amendment  also  is  consist- 
ent with  the  modified  Uranium  Enrichment 
Services  Criteria  published  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  May  9,  1973. 

Article  I  of  the  amendment  sets  forth 
the  basic,  enabling  framework  for  long-term 
supply  of  enriched  uranium  for  fueling  pur- 
poses. The  Commission  would  be  authorized 
to  enter  Into  toll  enrichment  contracts  for 
supplying  power  reactor  fuel,  subject  to  the 
availability  of  capacity  in  Commission  facil- 
ities and  within  the  celling  quantity  estab- 


lished in  Article  ni  of  the  amendment.  Once 
customers  in  Sweden  are  reculy  to  contract 
for  a  particular  quantity,  they  would  com- 
pete on  an  equitable  basis  with  the  Commis- 
sion's other  customers.  Such  competition  for 
access  to  available  capacity  will,  in  general, 
be  on  a  "first  come,  first  served"  basis. 

Article  I  continues  provision  for  supply  of 
U-235  to  fuel  research  and  experimental  reac- 
tors. Further,  as  in  the  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese amendments,  for  examRle,  and  in  view 
of  the  expected  commercial  use  of  plutonium 
as  reactor  fuel,  a  new  provision  has  been  in- 
corporated (paragraph  D)  to  permit  transfer 
of  special  nuclear  material  other  than  U-235 
(i.e.,  Plutonium  and  U-233)  for  fueling  pur- 
poses. The  Commission  does  not  plan  to  be 
a  world  supplier  of  such  material,  particular- 
ly plutonium;  rather.  Swedish  reactor  oper- 
ators would  be  expected  to  look  to  the  com- 
mercial market  to  meet  needs  which  arise. 
Further,  paragraph  E  continues  the  provision 
of  the  current  agreement  permitting  transfer 
of  special  nuclear  material  to  Sweden  for 
performance  of  conversion  and  fabrication 
services  for  third  countries. 

Article  II  sets  forth  conditions  governing 
material  supply  from  the  U.S.  and  use  within 
Sweden.  These  are  similar  to  conditions  in 
the  current  agreement  and  are  common  to 
other  Agreements  for  Cooperation.  For  ex- 
ample, an  economic  or  technical  Justification 
Is  required  before  the  Commission  will  give 
consideration  to  the  transfer  of  uranium 
enriched  to  more  than  20%  in  U-235.  Fur- 
ther, the  Commission  would  participate  in 
any  decision  as  to  where  fuel  reprocessing 
shall  be  performed.  Regarding  special  nu- 
clear material  produced  through  the  use 
of  U.S.  materUl  acquired  under  the  bilat- 
eral, such  produced  material  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  third  countries  provided  that  such 
countries  have  an  appropriate  agreement  for 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  or  guar- 
antee the  peaceful  uses  of  such  produced  ma- 
terial under  safeguards  acceptable  to  the 
U.S.  and  Sweden. 

Article  III  amends  the  current  U-235  cell- 
ing article  of  the  agreement.  Under  the  re- 
vised supply  policy  mentioned  earlier,  the 
U-235  ceUing  becomes  merely  an  upper  limit 
on  the  amount  which  may  be  transferred  for 
power  applications  and  does  not  represent 
an  advance  allocation  of  U.S.  diffusion  plant 
capacity  for  power  projects  not  covered  by 
the  present  agreement.  Following  the  ap- 
proach adopted  in  other  recent  amend- 
ments, the  celling  in  the  Swedish  amend- 
ment is  based  on  the  total  megawatts  of 
nuclear  power  anticipated  to  be  supported, 
and  it  covers  a  program  composed  of  exist- 
ing reactor  projects  and  those  for  which 
supply  contracts  are  expected  to  be  executed 
within  the  next  five  years.  Since  the  Com- 
mission's policy  pursuant  to  the  Uranium 
Enrichment  Services  Criteria  normally  re- 
quires that  initial  deliveries  of  enriched  ura- 
nium for  first  core  loadings  be  contracted 
for  at  least  eight  years  in  advance  of  such 
need,  the  quantity  limitation  In  the  Swedish 
amendment  contemplates  the  execution  of 
contracts  calling  for  initial  first  core  de- 
liveries up  to  thirteen  years  In  the  future. 
The  Swedish  power  program  which  would  be 
supported  by  the  amendment  totals  21,000 
megawatts  (electric). 

The  diplomatic  note  accompanying  the 
Swedish  amendment  was  requested  by  Swe- 
den in  connection  with  its  acceptance  at  the 
new  supply  policy  noted  earlier.  The  note 
deals  with  two  matters  which  were  raised  by 
Japan  in  connection  with  the  1973  amend- 
ment to  the  UB. -Japan  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation. The  first  of  these  Involves  the 
maintenance  of  the  U-336  allocation  for 
Swedish  reactor  projects  identified  In  the 
present  agreement.  The  second  involves  con- 
tinuation of  a  VS.  commitment  that  charges 
for  enrichment  services  supplied  pursuant 
to    contracts   executed    under    tbo   present 
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agreement  will  be  those  In  effect  at  the  time 
of  delivery  for  users  in  the  United  States. 
As  in  the  Japanese  case,  It  was  recognized 
that,  as  a  matter  of  equity,  these  earlier 
commitments  should  be  continued.  Accord- 
ingly, following  the  precedent  of  the  1973 
Japanese  note,  the  proposed  Swedish  note 
establishes  the  following  understandings: 

(1)  The  allocation  of  U-235  currently  es- 
tablished for  fueling  the  Swedish  nuclear 
power  program  will  be  maintained  for  reac- 
tor projects  identified  In  the  appendix  to  the 
Agreement  for  Cooperation  prior  to  entry 
into  force  of  the  amendment. 

(2)  With  respect  to  contracts  executed 
prior  to  entry  Into  force  of  the  amendment, 
charges  for  enrichment  services  applicable 
to  Swedish  customers  would  be  those  in  ef- 
fect for  users  in  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  delivery. 

With  respect  to  safeguards,  in  1972  the 
United  States,  Sweden,  and  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  concluded  a  trilateral 
safeguards  agreement  respecting  transfers 
under  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation.  This 
trilateral  arrangement  would  not  be  affected 
by  the  proposed  amendment.  The  bilateral 
safeguards  rights  of  the  United  States  are 
suspended  during  the  time  and  to  the  extent 
that  Agency  safeguards  apply  to  transfers 
under  the  bilateral. 

The  amendment  will  enter  Into  force  on 
the  date  on  which  each  Government  shall 
have  received  from  the  other  Government 
written  notification  that  it  has  complied 
with  all  statutory  and  constitutional  re- 
quirements for  entry  Into  force. 
Sincerely, 


Acting  Chairman. 


MRS.  PHYLLIS  BROWN  MARRIOTT, 
NATIONAL  MOTHER  OF  THE  YEAR 
FOR    1974 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  some  pride  that  I  note  that  a  Marj- 
land  woman,  Mrs.  Phyllis  Brown  Mar- 
riott of  Kensington,  has  been  named 
National  American  Mother  of  the  Year 
for  1974  by  the  American  Mothers  Com- 
mittee. To  describe  the  long  list  of  ac- 
tivities and  accomplishments  of  Mrs. 
Marriott,  I  defer  to  a  news  account  from 
the  Associated  Press,  printed  in  the  Cum- 
berland, Md..  Times,  May  11,  1974.  Her 
optimism  and  faith  in  this  nation  are 
still  bright,  and  I  am  convinced  that  she 
represents  not  only  American  mothers 
but  all  the  people  of  our  Nation  In  this 
regard.  I  ask  that  unanimous  consent  be 
granted  for  the  printing  of  this  article  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Kensington,  Mj>.,  Woman  Named  1974  Amer- 
ican MoTHXR  OF  Yeas 

New  York. — Phyllis  Brown  Marriott  of 
Kensington,  Md.,  was  named  the  1974  Na- 
tional American  Mother  of  the  Year  on  Fri- 
day by  the  American  Mothers  Committee. 

Mrs.  Marriott  received  the  award  at  the 
committee's  69th  award  week  luncheon  at 
the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel. 

She  was  selected  from  among  52  con- 
testants representing  the  50  states,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Mrs.  Marriott,  who  was  the  representative 
from  the  District  of  Columbia,  was  born  in 
Ogden,  Utah,  and  attended  school  there. 

In  1939,  she  married  Russell  S.  Marriott. 
They  have  three  chUdren — Russell  S.  Jr.,  31, 
Douglas.  28;  and  Philip,  25. 

Mrs.  Marriott  also  has  seven  grandchil- 
dren. 


She  has  been  active  in  church  and  com- 
munity affairs,  working  for  nearly  30  years 
with  young  adults  In  the  Chtircb  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints — Young  Women's 
Mutual   Improvement  Association. 

Associated  with  the  Boy  Scout  program  for 
several  years.  Mrs.  Marriott  was  a  member 
of  the  executive  board  of  the  National  Capi- 
tal Area  Council  BSA. 

She  has  also  participated  In  Local  PTA 
functions  and  is  a  member  of  the  League 
of  Republican  Women. 

"It's  something  I've  never  expected  in  my 
life,"  she  said  in  winning.  "When  they  first 
told  me,  I  said  they  had  the  wrong  Mrs. 
Marriott." 

She  remained  optimistic  about  the  future. 

"I  have  a  strong  belief  in  God  and  I  know 
that  he  will  take  care  of  us."  she  said.  But 
she  added,  "There  are  so  many  more  tempta- 
tions In  the  world  today"  that  make  it  more 
difficult  to  raise  children. 

Mrs.  Marriott  said  she  had  worked  on 
President  Nixon's  Inaugural  Committee  in 
1972. 

"I  did  the  running  errands,"  she  said. 

Asked  whether  she  felt  President  Nixon 
should  resign  or  be  impeached,  she  respond- 
ed: "I  hope  that  someday  we  will  all  know 
the  truth,  but  I'm  sure  everything  will  come 
out  all  right  In  the  end." 


ADDRESS  BY  DONALD  C.  ALEXAN- 
DER, COMMISSIONER  OF  THE  IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE  SERVICE 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  the  Honor- 
able Donald  C.  Alexander,  Commissioner 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  made 
an  excellent  speech  before  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  in 
New  York  City  on  April  23,  1974.  In  the 
speech,  Mr.  Alexander  presented  a  status 
report  on  the  Presidential  election  cam- 
paign fund  checkoff  during  the  recently 
completed  income  tax  filing  period  and 
discussed  a  number  of  responsibilities  of 
IRS,  including  expanded  service  to  tax- 
payers, and  the  requirement  of  the  law 
regarding  confidentiality  of  tax  return 
information. 

He  also  discussed  the  responsibility  of 
the  press  in  reporting  recently  repeated 
allegations  about  the  integrity  of  the 
IRS,  notinr-that  they  had  fceen  largely 
refuted  months  ago  in  a  report  by  the 
staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  believe  that 
many  of  the  points  made  by  Commis- 
sioner Alexander  are  worthy  of  our  con- 
sideration, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  by  Donau)  C.  Alexander 

(Note. — This  text  Is  the  basis  of  Commis- 
sioner Alexander's  oral  remarks.  It  should  be 
used  with  the  understanding  that  some  ma- 
terial may  be  added  or  omitted  during  pres- 
entation.) 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  Join  this  distinguished  group  of  news- 
paper executives  during  the  88th  annual 
meeting  of  ANPA.  In  the  past  several  months 
I  have  appeared  on  national  television  as  the 
object  of  Intensive  questioning  'jy  members 
of  the  press,  I  have  been  interviewed  many 
times  by  print-media  Journalists,  I  have  been 
telephoned  late  at  night  by  reporters,  and 
I  was  almost  sued  by  one  major  newspaper 
over  a  little  misunderstanding  involving 
some  telephone  records. 

In  fact,  during  the  relatively  short  period 
I  bare  served  as  Commissioner  of  Internal 


Revenue,  I  think  I  have  run  the  entire  gamut 
of  "press  relations"  as  a  government  official. 
This  Is  iny  first  opportunity,  however,  to  ex- 
press my  views  to  representatives  of  th; 
American  press  without  interrupxlon  for  ap- 
proximately half  an  hour.  It  is  a  govern- 
ment ofDcial's  dream. 

A  moment  ago.  1  may  have  sounded  t3 
though  I  disliked  being  queried  by  th^ 
press.  Let  me  hasten  to  correct  such  an  im- 
pression. I  believe  I  understand  as  well  as 
any  government  official  the  watchdog  role 
that  the  press  serves  in  our  society,  that 
the  press  is  indeed  an  unofficial  fourt'i 
branch  of  government. 

I  also  recognize  that  in  a  free  society 
there  must  be  an  adversary  relationship  be- 
tween the  press  and  the  government.  Suc:i 
a  relationship  is  healtliy  and  essential  to 
our  form  of  government.  The  ultimate  bene- 
ficiaries are  the  American  people,  who  do 
Indeed  have  a  right  to  know — a  need  to 
know — what  their  government  Is  doing  if 
they  are  to  govern  themselves  effectively. 
The  press  serves  as  their  eyes  and  ears  in 
this  continual  quest  for  information. 

As  Thomas  Jefferson  said:  "Our  citizens 
may  be  deceived  for  a  while,  <md  have  been 
deceived;  but  as  long  as  the  presses  can  be 
protected,   we    may    trust    them   for   light." 

The  responsibility  of  the  news  media  in 
this  respect  Is  clear,  and  certainly  the  gov- 
ernment has  a  responsibility  to  be  as  open 
and  candid  as  possible,  for  we  as  government 
officials  also  ser-.'e  the  people. 

In  recent  years,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  become  increasingly  conscious 
of  Its  responsibility  under  our  system  of  tax 
administration — which  is  one  of  self -assess- 
ment and  voluntary  compliance — to  assist 
the  taxpayer  with  the  yewly  chore  of  filing 
a  tax  return. 

Each  year,  we  help  millions  of  taxpayers 
prepare  their  returns,  answer  the  questions 
they  have,  and  even  figure  out  their  tax  for 
them  in  many  cases.  .We  now  have  a  toll- 
free  telephone  service  available  to  taxpayers 
in  every  state.  We  extend  our  hours  during 
the  tax  filing  period  at  the  more  than  8(K) 
offices  we  maintain  throughout  the  country 
and  we  set  up  satellite  offices  in  shopping 
centers,  store  front  locations  and  in  mobile 
vans.  We  also  train  volunteers  to  help  eld- 
erly and  low-Income  people  prepare  their 
own  returns.  We  take  great  care  to  tell  tax- 
payers about  their  rights  as  well  as  their 
obligations  under  the  tax  laws. 

We  have  rewritten  and  have  simplified  and 
clarified  the  language  of  our  form  letters, 
our  publications,  and  Other  communications 
we  send  taxpayers  so  that  they  will  better 
understand  what  Is  expected  of  them  and 
what  deductions  they  can  take  under  the 
law. 

These  direct  efforts  must  be  supplemented 
by  assistance  from  the  Nation's  mass  com- 
munications media.  This  past  filing  season, 
perhaps  our  most  successful  in  history,  was 
typical  from  the  standpoint  of  help  provided 
by  the  press.  Our  news  releases,  tax  informa- 
tion columns,  public  service  advertisements 
and  other  Information  were  carried  exten- 
sively and  in  a  timely  fashion  in  newspapers 
all  over  the  country. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
success  of  the  Presidential  Election  Cam- 
paign Fund  Check-off  this  year  is  due  in 
large  part  to  the  news  reports  and  editorials 
carried  by  the  media.  We  project  that  more 
than  (25  million  will  have  been  designated 
this  year  for  the  1976  Presidential  Election 
Campaign  when  all  81  million  returns  have 
been  processed.  When  this  amount  Is  added 
to  the  almost  $4  million  designated  last  year, 
the  campaign  fund  should  have  a  balance 
of  over  (29  million  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

With  continued  media  help  in  publicizing 
the  check-off  option  in  the  next  two  years, 
the  balance  In  the  fund  should  be  more  than 
enough  to  meet  the  amount  required  by  law 
to  permit  public  funding  of  the  1976  Pres- 
idential Campaign. 
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Thtis  far  I  have  discussed  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  help 
the  taxpayer  know  his  lights  and  meet  his 
obligations  under  the  tax  laws.  Now  let  me 
turn  to  an  equally  Important  responsibility 
erf  the  IRS.  that  of  guarding  the  privacy  of 
financial  information  which  taxpayers  have 
entrusted  to  us,  a  responslbUlty  which  we 
have  often  had  difficulty  expUlnlng  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Inquiring  Journalists. 

The  IRS  Is  ?ver  mindful  that  our  volun- 
tary compliance  tax  system  depends  upon 
public  confidence — confidence  that  we  ad- 
minister the  system  fairly.  Justly  and  im- 
partially and  that  the  confidentiality  of  per- 
sonal and  financial  Information  entrusted  to 
us  will  be  preserved. 

We  are  bound  by  law  to  limit  the  disclo- 
sure of  Information  from  tax  returns.  Sec- 
tion 6103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  lim- 
its disclosure  of  tax  return  information  to 
the  States  for  tax  administration  purposes, 
to  certain  committees  of  Congress  and.  un- 
der certain  conditions,  to  other  Federal 
agencies. 

Under  existing  law.  the  unauthorized  dis- 
closure of  tax  return  information  is  a  crimi- 
nal act.  Section  7213  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  provides  a  penalty  of  one  year  In  Jail  or 
$1,000  fine,  or  both,  for  the  unlawful  dls- 
closiire  of  tax  returns  or  financial  informa- 
tion related  to  these  returns.  I  might  add 
that  while  this  provision  of  the  Code  governs 
our  conduct  at  the  IRS.  the  law  does  not  limit 
the  penalty  sanctions  Just  to  government  em- 
ployees. The  Code  uses  the  words  "any  per- 
son." The  question  may  then  arise  whether 
this  provision  might  also  apply  to  a  news- 
paper, for  example,  which  publishes  informa- 
tion from  a  tax  return  without  proper  au- 
thorization. If  so.  would  its  application  con- 
stitute an  Infringement  on  the  First  Amend- 
ment rights  of  the  press?  Is  there  a  conflict 
between  First  Amendment  rights  of  freedom 
of  the  press  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  our  duty  to  enforce  the  anti-disclosure 
law  and  perhaps  the  Fourth  Amendment 
rights  of  privacy  of  American  taxpayers? 

Even  If  disclosure  were  not  prohibited  by 
law,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  would  be 
boimd  by  a  moral  obligation  of  confiden- 
tiality. In  the  process  of  filing  an  income  tax 
return,  a  citizen  lays  bare  to  the  scrutiny  of 
IRS  employees  his  financial  affairs  and  much 
personal  information.  It  seems  clear  to  us 
that  this  citizen  is  entitled  to  a  guarantee 
that  his  financial  nakedness  under  the  law 
will  not  be  exploited. 

This  guarantee  has  not  always  prevailed 
under  the  various  tax  laws  in  our  history  The 
Revenue  Act  of  1924  required  Internal  Reve- 
nue to  make  available  for  public  inspection 
lists  of  Individuals  who  filed  returns  and  the 
amount  of  tax  they  paid.  I  understand  that 
shortly  after  it  was  announced  that  tax  Usts 
were  ready  for  inspection.  Internal  Revenue 
offices  throughout  the  country  were  flooded 
with  requests  to  see  the  lists  by  promoters 
salesmen  and  advertisers. 

Two  years  later,  the  provision  was  repealed 
by  Congress.  Then  in  1934.  In  the  belief  that 
publicity  would  combat  tax  evasion  Congress 
authorized  the  "pink  slip"  provision,  requir- 
ing each  taxpayer  to  enter  basic  Income  tax 
data  from  his  return  on  an  extra  sheet  which 
anyone  could  examine  at  an  IRS  office.  The 
public  terror  over  the  Lindbergh  kidnapping 
had  so  thoroughly  gripped  the  country,  how- 
ever, that  the  kidnapping  and  ransom  impli- 
cations of  disclosing  taxpayer  financial  infor- 
mation apparently  contribute  to  repeal  of  the 
pink  slip  scheme  before  It  could  ever  be  im- 
plemented. 

I  think  these  two  experiences  Indicate  the 
dangers  that  could  arise  In  regard  to  pub- 
licity of  tax  return  Information. 

Of  course,  scane  political  office  holders 
and  office  seekers  have  published  their  tax 
returns,  net  worth  and  other  financial  infor- 
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matlon.  If  they  feel  that  such  action  is  ap- 
propriate or  advisable,  that  is  their  business. 
They  are  perfectly  free  to  make  such  a  dis- 
closure. The  IRS  Is  not.  unlesS  the  taxpayer 
has  clearly  disclosed  such  Information,  and 
even  then  we  limit  our  comments  to  the  four 
corners  of  what  has  already  been  disclosed 
by  the  taxpayer. 

Thus,  I  am  greatly  concerned  about  the 
overblown  rhetoric  of  recent  weeks  that  the 
IRS  has  become  a  lending  library  of  tax  re- 
turn information.  Such  an  allegation  simply 
isn't  true.  And  I  am  surprised  at  the  extent 
to  which  some  of  the  press  seem  willing  to 
repeat  allegations  which  were  refuted  Just 
a  few  months  ago  by  an  organization  as 
highly  respected  as  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation. 

For  example,  a  newspaper  which  reported 
the  findings  of  the  Joint  Committee  staff 
last  December  apparently  ignored  its  earlier 
siory  when  the  stale  allegations  were  dredged 
up  again  in  April.  These  allegations,  previ- 
ously discredited,  were  first  treated  as  fact 
and  then  used  as  fact  to  supply  the  basis  for 
an  editorial  lamenting  abuse  of  the  tax  sys- 
tem. I  would  not  be  surprised  to  see  certain 
politicians  dust  off  these  charges  and  bring 
them  out  each  year  at  the  peak  of  the  an- 
nual filing  season. 

You  have  heard  of  the  enemies  lists  and 
that  attempts  had  been  made  to  have  the 
IRS  use  the  lists  as  the  basis  of  harassing 
certain  people.  This  old  story  has  been  re- 
vived as  if  it  were  a  new  development  and  as 
if  it  were  fact. 

If  those  spreading  this  story  had  looked 
at  the  Joint  Committee  report  on  the  ene- 
mies lists,  they  would  have  seen  that  In  the 
case  of  list  1,  the  staff  found  "no  evidence 
that  this  list  ever  went  to  the  IRS."  In  the 
case  of  list  2,  the  Committee  steff  "found  no 
evidence  that  any  returns  were  screened  as 
a  result  of  White  House  pressure  on  the 
IRS."  It  further  found  "absolutely  no  evi- 
dence that  audits  of  people  on  the  political 
opponents  list  were  on  the  average  conducted 
more  harshly  than  normal."  The  staff  found 
no  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  IRS  was 
"more  vigorous  In  Its  attempts  to  collect  un- 
paid taxes"  or  "in  recommending  prosecu- 
tion for  tax  violations  in  the  cases  of  polit- 
ical opponents  of  the  White  House." 

The  Joint  Committee  staff  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  cases  of  individuals  men- 
tioned in  the  press  as  victims  of  politically 
motivated  audits  and  concluded:  "In  none 
of  these  cases  has  the  staff  found  any  evi- 
dence that  tile  taxpayer  was  unfairly  treated 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  because  of 
political  views  or  activities.  If  the  staff  were 
freed  from  restraint  as  to  disclosure  of  in- 
formation, it  believes  the  information  it  has 
would  indicate  that  these  taxpayers  were 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  taxpayers 
generally." 

Regarding  both  friends  and  enemies,  the 
Committee  staff  stated : 

"In  summary,  there  are  cases  on  both  the 
frtends  and  enemies  lists  In  which  people 
who  probably  should  have  been  audited  were 
not  audited,  in  which  audits  were  not  done 
adequately,  or  in  which  returns  were  not 
filed  and  no  collection  activity  has  beeu  un- 
dertaken. Therefore,  the  Joint  Committee 
staff  does  not  conclude,  although  it  cannot 
foreclose,  that  the  Instances  of  lenient  audits 
of  White  House  friends  were  the  result  of 
White  House  pressure  on  the  IRS.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  staff,  with  the  approval  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  has  requested  further  reports 
from  the  IRS  with  respect  to  certain  friends' 
cases,  as  well  as  In  the  cases  of  certain 
enemies." 

We  are  now  doing  the  further  work  that 
was  requested.  And  we  may  find  that  some 
mistakes  were  made;  we  lay  no  claims  to 
perfection.  But  we  are  trying  to  do  the  best 
and  fairest  Job  that  we  can. 
Let's  ttim  to  the  IRS  Special  Service  Staff, 


about  which  there  has  been  a  recently  re- 
activated allegation.  The  Staff  was  originally 
formed  in  1969  as  a  result  of  inquiries  made 
of  IRS  by  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  At  that  time,  In  the 
wake  of  civil  disruptions  and  demonstrations 
by  "extremist"  organizations,  the  Subcom- 
mittee raised  questions  about  the  financial 
resources  of  these  organizations.  Apparently 
some  of  the  organizations  which  enjoyed  tax 
exempt  status  were  not  complying  with  tax 
requirements.  The  Staff  was  to  gather  in- 
formation on  the  sources  of  funding  of  these 
organizations  and  to  check  the  income  tax 
status  of  the  organizations  and  their  prin- 
cipals. 

Just  after  I  became  Commissioner,  I  or- 
dered a  study  of  the  Special  Service  Staff. 
I  concluded  that  this  group  was  unneces- 
sary and  I  disbanded  it.  As  1  stated  last 
August,  the  IRS  will  continue  to  pay  close 
attention  to  tax  rebels — tax  resistance  or- 
ganizations and  those  individuals  who  pub- 
licly advocate  noncompliance  with  the  tax 
laws— but  political  or  social  views,  "extrem- 
ist" or  otherwise,  are  irrelevant  to  taxa- 
tion. 

Although  the  Joint  Committee  staff  has 
not  completed  its  Investigation  of  the  dis- 
banded Special  Service  Staff,  the  December 
20  report  provided  Interim  Information,  stat- 
ing that  it  "has  found  no  evidence  that 
individuals  about  whom  referrals  of  informa-  • 
tlon  were  made  by  the  Special  Service  Staff 
to  the  Audit,  Intelligence  and  Collection 
Divisions  were  treated  any  more  harshly  by 
these  divisions  than  was  normal.  Indeed, 
in  some  cases  the  IRS  seems  to  have  been 
more  lenient  than  normal  with  prominent  ex- 
tremists, perhaps  in  order  to  avoid  the  charge 
that  radicals  were  being  persecuted." 

However,  once,  again,  when  the  old  charges 
about  the  Special  Service  SUff  were  repeated 
recently,  a  few  Journalists  seemed  to  pay  no 
attention  to  the  Joint  Conmiittee  report. 

In  the  recent  filing  period  there  were 
stories  quoting  a  few  individuals  who  could 
read  the  minds  of  81  million  American  tax- 
payers. These  seers  forecast  a  wave  of  non- 
compliance because  of  the  President's  tax 
situation. 

To  a  few  this  might  sound  like  a  good  story 
and  some  writers  were  quick  to  board  the 
bandwagon.  What  happened?  Our  indicators 
show  that  the  American  taxpayer  did  the 
same  thorough,  conscientious  Job  of  self- 
assessment  and  voluntary  compliance  as  be- 
fore. There  was  no  wave  of  noncompliance 
this  year.  Perhaps  the  American  taxpayers 
read  the  oath  they  attest  to  when  they  sign 
their  tax  returns.  Perhaps  they  have  too 
much  of  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  their  fel- 
low citizens. 

Since  over  75  percent  of  the  American  peo- 
ple receive  tax  refunds,  refund  statistics  are 
good  Indicators  of  compliance  trends.  If 
people  were  taking  aU  kinds  of  questionable 
deductions  the  average  refund  this  year 
would  have  risen  dramatically  over  what  we 
projected.  We  release  statistics  every  week 
of  the  filing  period,  and  these  show  that  the 
average  tax  refund,  for  example,  is  up  only 
5.2  percent  over  last  year.  We  had  predicted 
an  Increase  of  approximately  5  percent  based 
on  normal  economic  factors. 

I  know  It  is  not  my  Job  to  tell  the  media 
how  to  run  their  business — it  is  their  Job  to 
tell  me  how  to  run  mine.  However,  I  don't 
believe  it  is  unreasonable  for  me  to  urge  even 
greater  effort  toward  balanced  reporting,  ob- 
jectivity and  checking  of  facts.  I  am  sure 
you  agree  that  the  media  have  a  responsibil- 
ity to  l)e  responsible  in  reporting,  for  you 
are  the  primary  outlet  for  truth  to  the  vast 
majority  of  the  American  people. 

We  also  recognize  your  right  and  your  re- 
sponsibility to  keep  close  watch  on  the  gov- 
ernment and  to  comment  and  criticize  when 
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a  mistake  is  made.  The  IRS  makes  mistakes 
and  we  expect  to  hear  from  you  when  we  do. 
That's  your  job.  And  when  we  hear  from  you 
we  are  probably  Inclined  to  move  faster  to 
correct  our  errors. 

AU  of  the  75.000  employees  In  IRS  are  hu- 
man. If  each  of  us  made  one  mistake  a  year, 
that's  75,000  mistakes.  But  let's  see  If  the 
mistake  is  simply  a  goof,  a  matter  of  poor 
Judgment,  or  a  lack  of  thoroughness  on  the 
part  of  an  employee,  and  if  it  is,  let's  call 
It  what  It  Is.  / 

All  75,000  empy)yees  of  the  'IRS,  with  the 
exception  of  th«  Commissioner,  are  career 
civil  servants.  I  know  of  no  other  Govern- 
ment agency  which  has  such  a  high  percent- 
age of  career  employees.  The  IRS  has  spent 
the  last  22  years — since  its  reorganization 
vas  approved  by  Congress — trying  to  Insure 
a  non-political,  non-partisan,  career  service 
approach  toward  tax  administration,  and  I 
believe  It  has  achieved  Just  that. 

I  believe  the  Nation  has  a  great  stake  in 
better  public  understanding  of  how  Ameri- 
can tax  administration  works.  Such  under- 
standing is  essential  to  maintaining  confi- 
dence in  our  voluntary  compliance  tax 
system. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  give  these 
matters  your  serious  consideration  and  that 
you  will  let  me  and  the  IRS  have  the  bene- 
fit or  your  suggestions  and  views. 


today  lies  with  the  Arab  leaders  in  Da- 
mascus and  throughout  the  Middle  East. 


YESTERDAY'S  OUTRAGEOUS 
ATROCITY  IN  ISRAEL 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,-*b%J)ar- 
barism  in  the  schoolhouse  in  Maalof  in 
Israel  Is  an  outrageous  assault  on  all 
humanity.  Clearly,  this  most  heinous 
atrocity  by  Palestinian  terrorists,  should 
be  repudiated  and  deplored  in  every  cap- 
ital, by  every  government  around  the 
globe,  including  those  in  Arab  countries. 
Othei-wise,  the  hideous  slaughter  may 
provoke  the  lightning  stroke  of  revenge, 
and  the  Middle  East  again  could  explode 
in  war. 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  the  parents  of  the 
slain  and  wounded  youngsters  and  to  aU 
Israel,  which  so  courageously  has  faced 
the  savagery  of  terrorist  attack.  Oolda 
Meir,  once  again,  is  the  stalwart  voice 
of  that  nation's  Indomitable  will  smd 
courage.  Her  impassioned  cry  that  Israel 
will  do  everything  in  its  power  "to  chc^ 
off  the  hands  that  intend  to  harm  a 
child"  reverberates  in  the  conscience  of 
parents  around  the  world. 

Hopefully,  the  massacre  at  Maalot  will 
not  unravel  the  few  fragile  threads  that 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  so  far  has 
begun  to  weave  into  a  tapestry  of  peace 
for  the  Middle  East. 

Hopefully,  Syria  and  other  Arab  coun- 
tries that  have  encouraged,  if  not  sup- 
ported outright,  the  Palestinian  terror- 
ists will  now  reject  tliem  and  repudiate 
their  bloodthirsty  tactics. 

Hopefully,  they  will  proclaim  their 
bond  with  mankind  and  declare  their 
compassion  for  the  riddled  victims  in 
that  shattered  school. 

Hopefully,  they  will  deny  support  and 
dispatch  police  to  roundup  the  terrorists 
and  breakup  their  murderous  camps. 

Hopefully,  they  will  do  so  before  Israel, 
in  the  heat  of  her  understandable  anger 
and  heartbreak,  retaliates  militarily  in 
order  to  protect  her  people  and  preserve 
her  freedom  and  independence. 

The  response  to  yesterday's  horror 


U.S.  SUPPORT  TO  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCI- 
ATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  very  soon 
the  Senate  will  vote  on  S.  2665,  a  bill 
which  will  provide  continuing  U.S.  sup- 
port to  the  International  Development 
Association,  one  of  the  most  crucial  com- 
ponents of  our  multilatersd  assistance 
effort.  I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the 
importance  of  favorable  action  by  the 
Senate,  especially  in  view  of  the  serious 
problems  now  being  faced  by  the  poorest 
of  the  developing  countries,  those  to 
which  the  IDA  program  is  directed.  The 
editorial  from  today's  New  York  Times 
states  the  case  for  IDA  so  well  that  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Commitment  to  IDA  .  .  . 

The  sincerity  of  American  concern  for  the 
poorer  peoples  of  the  world  will  be  put  to  the 
test  this  week,  when  the  Senate  votes  on  a 
four-year  commitment  of  $1.5  billion  to  the 
World  Bank's  aid  affiliate,  the  International 
Development  Association. 

Buffeted  between  disillusionment  with  for- 
eign aid  and  President  Nixon's  dwindling  in- 
Buence  on  Capitol  Hill,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives unexpectedly  defeated  the  Admin- 
istration-backed I.D.A.  authorization  last 
January.  It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  If 
the  Senate  falls  to  revive  the  measiure  now, 
and  by  an  Impressive  majority,  this  effective 
international  institution  will  be  in  danger 
of  closing  its  doors  to  any  new  loans  Just  as 
a  time  when  the  world  economy  Is  most  in 
need  of  coop>eratlve  ventures. 

lXi.K.  Is  neither  a  "giveaway"  nor  a  mere 
tool  for  the  advancement  of  specific  foreign 
policy  goals.  Two  dozen  nations  contribute, 
alongside  the  United  States;  this  country  has 
always  been  the  largest  single  contributor, 
but  the  American  share  has  dropped  frmn  40 
per  cent  to  one-third  In  the  current  funding. 
Japan,  by  contrast,  has  nearly  doubled  Its 
share  of  the  total;  Germany's  pledged  con- 
tribution has  more  than  doubled. 

What  makes  the  Senate's  action  so  crucial 
is  the  nervousness  with  which  these  other 
donor  countries  are  watching.  Shaken  by  the 
adverse  House  vote,  Germany,  Japan,  Canada 
and  others  have  indicated  that  they  will  not 
be  bound  by  their  pledges  if  the  United 
States  reneges.  I.D-A.  cannot  by  Itself  solve 
the  Inflationary  and  balance-of-payments 
pressures  bearing  down  across  the  world  econ- 
omy, tutting  the  poorest  nations  iiardest  of 
all.  But  without  a  strong  United  States  com- 
mitment, the  hope  of  inducing  other  coun- 
tries to  carry  their  share  of  the  burden  will 
be  sorely  dimmed. 


MANSFIELD  AMENDMENT  TO  FED- 
ERAL  ELECTION   CAMPAIGN   ACT 

AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  April  11 
of  this  year  I  vote  against  the  Mansfield 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  amendments.  The  Mansfield 
amendment  would  require  the  General 
Accounting  OflBce  to  inspect  and  audit 
the  tax  returns  of  each  employee  or  of- 
ficial of  the  executive,  judicial,  and  leg- 


islative branch  whose  gross  income  for 
the  most  recent  year  exceeds  $20,000. 
The  audit  would  be  for  the  5  previous 
years. 

On  the  floor  that  day  I  asked  three 
questions.  What  is  the  manpower  re- 
quired by  GAO  to  do  this?  How  man:- 
employees  would  this  involve?  How  manj' 
millions  of  dollars  a  year  will  this  cost.' 
There  were  no  answers  available  to  these 
questions  during  the  floor  debate  and  I 
voted  against  the  amendment. 

In  a  letter  to  me  dated  May  3,  1974. 
Mr.  Elmer  Staats,  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  answers  these  ques- 
tions I  asked.  His  answers  make  me  feel 
even  more  secure  in  the  vote  I  csist. 

Mr.  Staats  estimates  that  there  are 
312.000  employees  and  oCBcials  of  the 
Federal  Government  whose  tax  returns 
would  have  to  be  audited  under  terms  of 
the  amendment.  The  cost  the  first  year 
would  be  $105  million  for  the  auditing 
of  the  previous  5  years  of  tax  returns 
and  the  annual  cost  thereafter  would 
be  $21  million. 

Mr.  Staats  opposes  the  amendment 
and  states: 

We  do  not  think  it  Is  appropriate  to  re- 
quire the  GAO  to  perform  the  auditing  work 
which  Is  already  the  i^sponslbllity  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  substantial  expense  Involved, 
and  we  aire,  therefore,  opposed  to  the  enact- 
ment of  section  503  In  its  present  form. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Mr.  Staats  out- 
lining his  objections  to  the  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  ix)int. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COMPTKOLLER  GENEBAL 

OF  THE  UNrrED  STATES. 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  3, 1974. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  We  think  you  will 
be  interested  in  the  cost  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  carry  out  section  503  of 
8.  3044.  the  "Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
Amendments  of  1974,"  which  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  April  II,  1974. 

Section  503  requires  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral on  or  befoiy  July  I  of  each  and  every 
year  hereafter  to  make  an  Intensive  Inspec- 
tion and  audit  of  the  Income  tax  returns 
filed  by  each  Member  of  Congress  and  each 
employee  or  official  of  the  executive,  judicial 
and  legislative  branch  whose  gross  income 
for  the  most  recent  year  exceeds  $20,000, 
for  the  five  previous  years. 

We  estimate  that  at  present  there  are 
approximately  312,000  employees  and  offi- 
cials (including  military  personnel)  of  the 
Federal  Government  having  a  gross  income 
in  excess  of  $20,000  per  year  and  therefore 
subject  to  the  audit  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 603. 

We  have  had  nS  experience  In  auditing 
income  tax  returns.  However,  we  have  con- 
sulted with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
and  have  found  that  its  experience  shows 
a  cost  of  $66.64  for  a  detailed  audit  of  a  tax 
return  with  a  gross  income  range  of  $10,000 
to  $50,000.  Assuming  the  GAO  could  per- 
form Its  work  at  the  same  cost  as  IRS,  we 
estimate  that  an  audit  for  one  year  of  312,- 
000  returns  would  cost  nearly  $21  million. 
To  that  figure  must  be  added  space  rental, 
equipment,  travel,  etc.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  audit  of 
the  previous  four  jrears.  It  Is  conceivable 
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that  Botah  ecohocSles  could  be  brought  about 
by  auditing  five  years  of  returns  at  one  time 
but  we  have  no  experience  upon  which  to 
base  an  estimate  of  any  economies  that  might 
be  achieved.  TTierefore,  we  have  to  assume 
that  our  estimated  cost  for  one  year  would 
have  to  be  multiplied  by  five  to  arrive  at 
a  figure  for  auditing  eskch  return  submitted 
dxirlng  a  five  year  period.  This  would  raise 
the  first  year  audit  cost  to  $105  million  plus 
space  rental,  equipment,  travel,  etc. 

We  do  not  think  It  Is  appropriate  to  re- 
quire the  GAO  to  perform  the  auditing  work 
which  is  already  the  responsibility  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  substantial  expense  Involved, 
and  we  are,  therefore,  opposed  to  the  enact- 
ment of  section  503  In  Its  present  form. 
The  GAO  on  Its  own  Initiatives  has  not 
een  able  to  make  any  reviews  of  the  audits 
performed  by  the  IRS  of  taxpayers'  returns. 
It  Is  the  position  of  the  IRS,  with  which  we 
do  not  agree,  that  no  Tnatter  Involving  the 
administration  of  the  Internal  Revenue  laws 
can  be  officially  beton  the  GAO  and  there- 
fore GAO  has  no  audit  responsibility.  The 
Commissioner  of  IRS  In  a  letter  to  the 
Comptroller  General  dated  June  6.  1968, 
stated : 

"•  •  •  I  must  note  that  the  (chief  counsel. 
IRS)  opinion  holds  that  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  Is  barred  by  Section 
6406  and  8022  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
from  allowing  any  of  your  representatives 
to  review  any  documents  that  pertain  to  the 
administration  of  the  Internal  Revenue  laws. 
Thus,  Federal  tax  returns  and  related  rec- 
ords can  be  made  available  to  you  only  where 
the  matter  officially  before  GAO  does  not 
Involve    administration    of    those    laws." 

We  are  making  some  reviews  of  IRS'  op- 
erations for  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  which  involve  the  admin- 
istration of  the  t'\x  laws.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment the  IRS  has  given  us  complete  coopera- 
tion but  we  are  considered  as  performing 
work  as  agents  of  the  Joint  Committee  rather 
than  performing  work  un  our  own  Initiative. 
As  an  alternative  to  section  503,  the  Con- 
gress could  make  It  clear  that  the  GAO  has 
the  authority  to  audit  the  work  performed 
by  the  IRS  and  the  GAO  could  then  make 
periodic  reviews  of  the  audit  performed  by 
the  Service  on  Individual  income  tax  returns. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Elmer  B.  Staats. 
Comptroller    General    of     the     United 
States. 
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of  the  overall  problem  of  just  what  is  true 
national  security  that  has  come  out  in 
recent  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con^ 
sent  that  this  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Politics  and  the  Nukes 


THE 


most    important    diplo- 
matic-mujtary  issue 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  soon 
the  Congress  will  consider  by  far  the 
largest  peacetime  budget  request  in  its 
history — and  this  some  $100  billion  re- 
quest is  being  asked  for  at  a  time  when 
it  is  generally  agreed  the  economy  of  the 
United  States — its  fiscal  and  monetary 
position — is  in  unprecedentedly  poor 
shape  and  steadily  declining. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  hope  that 
"Politics  and  the  Nukes,"  an  article  by 
George  Sherman  in  the  Washington  Star 
News  of  May  13,  will  be  read  by  all  those 
who  later  must  vote  on  the  military  pos- 
ture of  the  United  States  in  this  fast- 
changing  world. 

As  ranking  member  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  as  a  long- 
time member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Military  Applications  Subcommittee  of 
the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee,  it 
is  my  considered  opinion  this  article 
could  be  the  most  important  presentation 


(By  George  Sherman) 
The  beleaguered  Atlantic  alliance  Is  facing 
still  another  challenge  these  days — growing 
controversy  over  the  size  of   the  American 
nuclear  stockpile  In  Europe. 

For  the  first  time  In  more  than  ten  years 
the  pros  and  cons  are  being  debated  publicly 
over  the  need  to  station  upwards  of  7,000 
tactical  nuclear  warheads  on  the  territory  of 
NATO  allies.  Whether  the  imperatives  of 
defense  or  the  chemistry  of  detente  any 
longer  demand  such  a  large  nuclear  crutch 
Is  In  dispute. 

The  spark  has  come  from  Sen.  Stuart 
Symington  and  his  Foreign  Relations  sub- 
committee on  national  security  commit- 
ments. An  array  of  critics,  among  them  key 
advisers  of  former  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
S.  McNamara,  have  testified  that  NATO  no 
longer  needs  a  nuclear  arsenal  designed  and 
built  tor  the  Cold  War  days  of  the  1950's  and 
1960's. 

Alain  C.  Enthoven,  a  former  "whiz  kid" 
under  McNamara  at  the  Pentagon,  stated 
that  no  more  than  a  thousand  warheads  are 
needed  In  Europe  for  the  limited  task  of 
deterring  a  sudden  Soviet  Invasion  of 
Europe.  Both  he  and  Paul  C.  Warnke,  also 
a  former  top  aide  of  McNamaira,  charged  that 
strong  conventional  forces  should  be  the 
real  focus  of  Western  defense  In  this  age 
of  nuclear  equality  between  the  superpowers. 
Defense  Secretary  James  R.  Scbleslnger  is 
clearly  on  the  defensive.  He  himself  has  spent 
much  time  and  energy  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  arguing  for  greater  efforts  in  con- 
ventional NATO  defenses.  He  has  also  become 
the  chief  administration  architect  of  turn- 
ing the  U.S.  strategic  deterrent  of  long-range 
missiles  and  bombers  Into  a  more  efficient 
and  accurate  force  for  "limited  strikes" 
against  Soviet  targets  in  case  of  an  Invasion 
of  Europe. 

Therefore,  the  critics  can  and  do  ask — why 
keep  7,000  warheads  In  Europe,  and  another — 
less  publicized — 8,000  or  so  tactical  warheads 
m  reserve  In  the  continental  United  States, 
when  no  serious  planner  sees  a  long  Inter- 
mediate stage  between  a  "coaventional"  and 
a  "nuclear"  war? 

To  the  Symington  subcommittee  In  early 
April,  Schleslnger  allowed  that  the  number 
of  U.S.  tactical  nuclear  weapons  overseas  was 
"not  Immutable."  It  seemed  a  sharp  blow  at 
the  status  quo.  But  several  weeks  later,  when 
visiting  the  troops  In  Germany  the  defense 
secretary  reassured  the  NATO  establishment. 
A  number  might  not  be  "Immutable,"  he  said, 
but  that  meant  also  It  might  go  either  up  or 
down. 

The  point  is  that  the  tactical  nuclear 
problem  Is  as  much  political  and  diplo- 
matic, as  military.  The  American  stockpile 
actually  visible  In  Europe — 50  percent  of  It 
in  West  Germany — la  a  guarantee  of  the 
United  States  security  commitment  to  Eu- 
rope. Any  talk  of  tampering  with  it,  par- 
ticularly at  a  moment  when  congressional 
pressure  remains  high  for  large  U.S.  troop 
reductions  in  Europe,  sends  tremors  through 
the  military  and  political  high  commands  of 
NATO. 

Eiiropean  offlcials  acknowledge  that  they 
are  caught  In  an  enormous  contradiction. 
On  the  one  band,  they  openly  resist  the 
thought  that  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
would  actually  be  used  In  their  homelands. 
They,    like    Enthoven,    bellev^  studies    that 


show  the  use  of  "small-yield"  tactical  nu- 
clear warheads  in  a  limited  nuclear  war 
would  cost  between  2  million  and  20  mUllon 
^Ives  and  result  In  the  virtual  destruction 
of  Europe. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  these 
weapons  in  Europe  gives  strong  political 
cement  to  the  alliance.  The  numbers  may  be 
high — some  300  atomic  ground  mines;  3,000 
short-range  artUlery  sheUs;  500  longer- 
range  surface-to-surface  missiles;  2,200 
bombs  aboard  Phantom,  Starflghter  and 
other  supersonic  Jet  aircraft;  700  surface- 
to-air  missiles;  and,  380  nuclear  depth 
charges  and  torpedos  aboard  land-based 
planes  for  anti-submarine  warfare. 

Yet  the  knowledge  they  are  there  keeps 
the  United  States  hosUge  to  Europe.  Since 
few  European  politicians  think  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons  would  keep  a  war  limited  for 
long,  the  weapons  become  a  "bridge"  to  the 
big  U.S.  strategic  deterrent  against  Soviet 
power. 

Furthermore,  this  arsenal  of  "nukes"  is 
obviously  a  bargaining  chip  in  two  highly 
delicate  negotiations  with  Moscow— the  talks 
In  Vienna  on  mutual  East-West  force  reduc- 
tions in  central  Europe,  and  the  Soviet- 
American  strategic  arms  limitation  talks  in 
Geneva. 

The  Nixon  administration  so  far  has  ex- 
cluded tactical  nuclear  weapons  from  both 
regotlatlons.  In  the  SALT  talks  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  United  States  insists  these 
weapons  Involve  the  whole  Western  alliance, 
not  Just  bilateral  superpower  relations.  And 
because  of  the  sensitivity  of  European  allies 
to  a  lessening  U.S.  commitment  to  Europe, 
the  NATO  position  In  the  Vienna  talks  on 
force  reductions  has  given  proposals  to  re- 
duce tactical  nuclear  stockpiles  on  both 
sides  a  wide  berth. 

If  Washington  now  were  to  make  drastic 
one-sided  cuts  In  these  American  weapons 
on  European  soil,  goes  the  Schleslnger  argu- 
ment, the  Russ'ans  would  get  a  free  dividend 
before  negotiations  are  even  completed,  and 
disrupt  the  Western  alUance  in  the  process. 
Therefore,  Schleslnger — with  the  support 
of  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger- 
has  taken  a  more  subtle  tack.  He  is  trying 
to  shift  the  argument  away  from  numbers, 
by  focusing  on  discovering  what  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons  best  combine  to  make  the 
most  credible  deterrent.  The  emphasis  is  on 
muitary  utuity,  on  efficiency,  above  all  on 
modernization — of  the  arsenal — not  on  its 
size. 

"There  are  certain  classes  of  weapons  In 
Europe  that  may  have  reached  the  stage  in 
which  they're  obsolescent  or  quasi-obsoles- 
cent." the  defense  secretary  told  newsmen 
at  the  Grafenwohr  training  field  last  month 
in  Germany. 

But  changes  would  be  made  In  terms  of 
"military  effectiveness"  and  In  consultation 
with  allies,  he  continued.  "Whether  there's  an 
adjustment  of  100  weapons  up  or  down 
should  be  looked  at  In  terms  of  its  miUtary 
Impact  rather  than  In  terms  of  symbolic  and 
political  sensitivities." 

At  the  Pentagon,  In  the  Military  Planning 
Committee  at  SHAPE  military  headquarters 
of  the  alliance  In  Belgium,  In  the  Nuclear 
Planning  Group  of  NATO  defense  ministers, 
studies  are  underway  to  look  at  the  nuclear 
force  structure  and  aging  weapons. 

Ranking  American  sources  insist  that  the 
thrust  Is  not  toward  reduced  numbers — al- 
though that  may  be  a  by  product.  It  Is  to- 
ward fitting  this  stockpile  into  the  Schlesln- 
ger thesis  that  nuclear  weapons — strategic 
and  tactical — only  become  credible  as  a  de- 
terrent If  the  Russians  are  convinced  they 
can  be  used. 

In  fact,  present  Pentagon  thinking  strongly 
disputes  the  Enthoven  thesis  that  the  tactical 
nuclear  stockpile  In  Europe  la  of  largely 
symbolic  Importance,  perhaps  only  for  very 
limited  use  in  one  or  two  "demonstration 
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blasts"  to  convince  the  Russians  to  stop  an 
invasion  before  the  war  goes  all-out  nuclear. 
Top  U.S.  offlcials  Insist  that  nuclear  tech- 
nology has  so  Improved  since  Enthoven  left 
government — blasts  can  be  refined  and  war- 
heads made  more  accurate — that  nuclear  ar- 
tillery and  other  weapons  can  be  used  on  the 
battlefield  without  destroying  Europe. 

Furthermore,  the  argument  goes,  even  if 
military  planners  foresee  only  a  limited  use 
of  any  nuclear  weapon  on  the  battlefield  or 
behind  the  lines,  the  Inventory  must  contain 
a  large  enough  variety  and  In  sufficient  num- 
bers to  give  the  American  president  and  his 
allies  the  widest  possible  options  in  a  crisis. 
By  this  logic,  larger  numbers,  efficiently  con- 
trolled, guarantee  flexibility  in  crisis  man- 
agement— regardless  of  how  many  may 
actually  be  used. 

A  whole  array  of  more  modern  warheads  Is 
also  being  developed  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission — which  Schleslnger  headed 
earlier — and  the  Pentagon.  They  range  from 
"dlal-a-yield  "  warheads,  allowing  a  computer 
to  set  the  strength  of  blast  desired  on  any 
particular  target,  to  new  television-guided 
and  laser-beam  missiles  giving  far  greater 
precision.  Officials  stress  that  "development" 
of  these  warheads  Is  different  from  "deploy- 
ment" — still  years  away.  If  at  all,  certainly 
not  before  the  early  I980's. 

But  Paul  Warnke  and  his  fellow  critics  de- 
plore this  development  of  a  new  generation  of 
tactical  nuclear  weapons.  They  argue  not 
only  that  the  cost  would  run  Into  the  bil- 
lions, but  also  that  such  refinement  and 
accuracy  will  make  the  escalation  from  con- 
ventional to  nuclear  war  far  easier. 

"If  the  distinction  between  conventional 
and  nuclear  weapons  were  to  be  blurred  by 
the  introduction  of  a  species  of  nuclear  weap- 
on which  is  not  much  morse  than  a  conven- 
tional weapon,"  he  told  the  Symington  sub- 
committee, "then  the  consequences  of 
breaching  the  nuclear  barrier  become  less 
awesome."  Once  this  lower  nuclear  thres- 
hold is  crossed,  he  continued,  the  escalation 
to  all-out  nuclear  war  remains  as  certain  as 
ever. 

Schleslnger  and  his  school  respond  that 
the  critics  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  They 
cannot  argue  for  keeping  "some"  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  In  Europe  to  bolster  alliance 
defenses,  and  still  expect  the  Russians  to  take 
those  weapons  seriously  as  a  deterrent  If  they 
are  not  progranuned  for  use.  More  efficient 
warheads,  more  precisely  targeted,  says  the 
official  argument,  also  mean  that  fewer  num- 
bers may  be  needed — saving  both  money  and 
a  part  of  the  estimated  30,000  U.S.  troops  now 
detailed  to  "guard"  the  7,000  warheads 
scattered  around  Europe. 

"It  Is  simply  nonsense  to  suggest  that  we 
are  passing  these  nuclear  weapons  out  to  the 
allies  like  candy  bars,"  said  one  well-placed 
source  about  the  "black -box  system"  of  elec- 
tronic control  for  each  warhead.  "We  are 
perfecting  a  command-and-control  mecha- 
nism so  that  no  nuclear  weapon  can  be  fired 
without  the  direct  approval  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States." 

There  is  also  an  economic  argument  for 
modernizing  the  stockpile.  According  to  In- 
formed sources,  plans  are  being  developed  at 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  obtain  up 
to  $1  billion  in  enriched  uranium  for  civilian 
nuclear  reactors  from  outdated  7-lnch  and 
155  millimeter  artillery  shells  to  be  replaced 
In  Europe.  This  valuable  source  of  energy  will 
come  Into  the  American  economy  in  the  early 
1980'8,  when  demand  for  uranium  will  be  at 
Its  height. 

Thanks  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  the  AEC  has  also  slowed  down  and 
changed  design  of  the  two  artillery  shells  set 
as  replacements.  They  will  use  smaller 
amounts  of  enriched  plutonlum  and  will 
have  advanced  guidance  systems.  For  this 
fiscal  year,  thfr  congressional  committee  cut 
550  mUllon  which  the  AEC  had  Intended  to 


use    for    production    facilities,    before    the 
design  was  completed. 

But  even  the  drive  for  careful  moderniza- 
tion is  being  tuned  to  the  political  realities 
of  the  alliance.  Military  arguments  are  not 
supreme.  Take,  for  Instance,  the  most  con- 
troversial of  the  tactical  nuclear  weapons, 
the  so-called  "Quick  Reaction  Alert"  aircraft 
kept  by  the  U.S.,  German,  British  and  allied 
air  forces,  with  U.S.  nuclear  bombs,  around 
Europe.  Two  aircraft  on  each  base,  heavily 
guarded  and  always  ready,  are  set  to  be  on 
their  way  within  15  mUivites  to  major  Soviet 
and  East  European  targets. 

Protagonists  for  nuclear  weapons  in  Eu- 
rope themselves  acknowledge  that  these 
"QRA"  aircraft  may  have  outlived  their  use- 
fulness. Sovle..  intermediate  missiles  could 
knock  out  their  bases  before  they  even  got 
off  the  ground.  The  short  distances  In  Europe 
in  this  Jet  age,  plus  the  knowledge  of  the 
vulnerability  of  the  air  bases,  critics  argue, 
could  lead  to  premature  use  of  the  nuclear 
bombs  In  a  sudden  Soviet  Invasion. 

These  critics  also  find  other  weapons  avail- 
able to  guarantee  a  nuclear  response.  If  and 
when  necessary — a  change  which  would  also 
release  these  hundreds  of  "QRA"  Jet  fighter- 
bombers  for  conventional  defense.  It  is 
argued  that  existing  mobile  Pershing  tac- 
tical missiles  (with  range  up  to  600  miles) 
can  be  dispersed  throughout  Germany  and 
fortified  against  Soviet  nuclear  attack.  More 
Important,  perhaps,  invulnerable  U.S.  Posei- 
don submarines,  each  with  16  long-range 
missiles  carrying  multiple  warheads,  are  al- 
ready available  to  hit  the  same  targets  as  the 
Quick  Reaction  Alert  aircraft. 

Offlcials  acknowledge  that  this  "tactical" 
use  of  the  Poseidon  is  perfectly  practical,  and 
is  under  study  at  SHAPE  headquarters.  But 
the  QRA  planes  serve  a  political  purpose 
which  the  American  submarine  can  never 
equal.  There  they  are,  the  Phantoms  and 
Starflghters,  highly  visible  on  German  and 
other  allied  airfields,  being  fiown  by  Ger- 
mans, Americans  and  others — tangible  proof 
of  the  allied  nuclear  deterrent. 

"It's  good  for  poUtlcal  cohesion,"  said  a 
European  military  planner  here.  "An  Amer- 
ican submarine  at  sea  provides  no  such  po- 
litical demonstration.  We  will  have  to  think 
long  and  hard  about  the  Impact  of  getting 
rid  of  the  QRA." 

So  It  is  with  attempts  to  alter  the  status 
quo  In  the  nuclear  business.  It  goes  to  the 
heart  of  the  trans-Atlantic  alliance.  What- 
ever the  arguments  for  military  utility, 
sooner  or  later  offlcieils  and  critics  alike  have 
to  grapple  with  the  political  role  of  keep- 
ing tactical  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe. 


John  the  Evangelist  Parish  of  Sliver  Spring 
ui>on  the  occasion  of  the  200th  anniversary 
of  Its  founding. 

Whereas,  Saint  John  the  Evangelist  Parish 
of  Sliver  Spring  has  given  two  centuries  of 
service  to  Montgomery  County;  and 

Whereas,  Father  John  Carroll,  the  founder 
of  this  parish,  became  the  first  Bishop  and 
the  first  Archbishop  in  the  United  States; 
and 

Whereas,  This  Parish  has  the  cemetery 
where  Eleanor  Carroll  is  burled,  who  was  the 
mother  of  both  the  Archbishop  and  of  Com- 
missioner Daniel  Carroll,  whose  historical 
marker  was  placed  on  Rosensteel  Aj^nue  at 
Forest  Glen  Road  by  the  Montgomery  Covm- 
ty  Historical  Society.  Also  burled  In  this 
cemetery  is  Washington's  first  Mayor,  Robert 
Brent  and  his  wife,  Anne,  sister  of  the  Arch- 
bishop; and 

Whereas,  The  Parish  is  celebrating  this 
entire  year  with  many  affairs;  now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  Maryland,  That 
congratulations  be  extended  to  Saint  John 
the  Evangelist  Parish  of  Silver  Spring  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  200th  anniversary  of  its 
founding  by  Father  John  CarroU;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Resolution 
be  sent  to  Saint  John  the  Evangelist  Parish. 
10103  Georgia  Avenue,  Silver  Spring.  Mary- 
land; and  to  Mrs.  John  M.  Falcao,  10109 
Leder  Road.  Sliver  Spring,  Maryland  20902. 


ST.  JOHN  THE  EVANGELIST  PARISH 
BICENTENNIAL 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  2  years 
ahead  of  our  Nation's  Bicentennial,  a 
nearby  parish  is  marking  its  own  200th 
anniversary.  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
Church  in  Silver  Spring  traces  its  foimd- 
ing  back  to  colonial  times,  and  its  found- 
er, Father  John  Carroll,  became  the  first 
Catholic  bishop  and  then  the  first  arch- 
bishop in  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  Senate  of  Maryland  in  its  recent  ses- 
sion adopted  a  resolution  marking  the  St. 
John  the  Evangelist  Parish  bicentennial. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Senate  Resoltjtion  No.  158 
A  Senate  resolution  concerning  Saint  John 

the  Evangelist  Parish  of   Silver  Spring 

For  the  purpose  of  congratulating  Saint 


THE  MASSACRE  AT  MAALOT 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
shocked  and  saddened  by  the  barbaric 
and  senseless  massacre  of  Israeli  school- 
children at  Maalot  and  extend  my  most 
heartfelt  condolences  to  these  families. 

The  Senate,  by  unanimous  passage  of 
a  resolution  which  I  cosponsored,  has 
urged  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  call  upon  all  governments  to 
condemn  such  acts  of  inhimianity,  and 
to  urge  all  governments  to  take  action 
against  those  who  subvert  the  search  for 
peace  by  means  of  terrorism. 

The  tragedy  at  Maalot  gives  new  ur- 
gency to  Secretary  Kissinger's  efforts  to 
negotiate  a  peaceful  settlement  between 
Israel  and  her  neighbors.  But  we  cauinot 
hope  for  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  imtil  the  Arab  nations  join  all  other 
nations  in  putting  an  end  to  the  acts  of 
terrorism  which  affront  human  decency 
and  the  standards  of  civilized  conduct. 


NATIONAL     HEALTH     INSURANCE- 
FACT    VERSUS    FICTION 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  num- 
ber of  us  in  the  Congress  look  forward 
to  the  coming  debate  on  national  health 
insurance.  It  is  important  to  have  public 
participation  in  this  debate.  Evei*y  group 
interested  in  solving  our  health  care 
problems  has  a  right  and  a  duty  to  offer 
its  solutions  to  problems  of  health  care 
delivery.  These  groups  will  help  focus 
attention  on  the  important  issues  to  be 
resolved. 

But  if  this  discussion  is  to  be  of  value 
to  the  public  and  to  those  of  us  who 
legislate  national  health  issues,  the  in- 
formation and  the  debate  must  be 
factual.  It  does  us  no  good  to  appeal  to 
emotionalism.  Such  a  course  of  action 
does  not  help  solve  the  problem. 

Thus,  no  useful  purpose  Is  served  by 
printed  material  which  distorts  misleads, 
and  tells  only  part  of  the  story.  I  have 
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seldom  seen  or  read  as  many  misstate- 
ments in  one  document  as  there  are  in  a 
pamphlet  distributed  by  the  Committee 
for  National  Health  Insurance,  a  pamph- 
let designed  to  help  promote  the  Health 
Security  Act  (S.  3). 

This  pampiilet  is  entitled,  "Health  Se- 
curity Program  Questions  and  Answers." 
It  was  prepared  by  the  Committee  for 
National  Health  Insxirance  and  was  evi- 
dently widely  distributed  as  part  of  the 
committees  lobbying  for  the  Health 
Security  Act. 

I  would  hope  that  in  the  futui-e  the 
Committee  for  National  Health  Insur- 
ance would  be  more  accurate  in  its  com- 
munications so  that  it  contributes  to  the 
debate  rather  than  to  the  confusion  that 
misleads  the  public. 

Let  me  cite  some  of  the  distortions  and 
misstatements  in  this  booklet: 
Plrst.  The  booklet  says: 

II  you  checked  It  out,  you'd  find  that  In 
the  past  ten  years,  doctor  and  hospital  biUs 
have  gone  up  145'~<,  while  the  overall  cost  of 
living  rose  only  36^r.  In  fact,  the  average 
American  today  works  about  one  month  Just 
to  pay  bis  medical  bills. 

Fact:  While  hospital  bills  went  up  at 
this  rate  for  the  10  years  prior  to  1971, 
physician  bills  did  not.  In  fact,  physi- 
cians' fees  increased  on  the  average  about 
as  much  as  other  services  recorded  by 
the  Consumer  Price  Index,  and  only 
slightly  above  the  "all  items"  index 
listing. 

In  addition,  under  phases  I,  n,  and 
m,  and  IV,  the  health  sector  has  out- 
performed every  other  sector  of  the  Con- 
simier  Price  Index  in  holding  down  in- 
creases. Here  are  the  facts: 

From  August  1971  through  December 
1973,  the  Consumer  Price  Index  increased 
13.3  percent.  The  "services"  category  in- 
creased 11.2  percent.  The  "medical  care" 
category  increased  8.7  percent.  "Physi- 
cians' fees"  increased  only  7.3  percent. 

Furthermore,  according  to  the  Statis- 
tical Abstract — 1973,  the  average  income 
of  an  American  worker  in  1971  was 
$6,195.  This  amounts  to  $516  per  month. 
The  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, ajid  Welfare  and  Social  Security 
Systenk  cite  the  average  American's 
health  cost  in  1971  to  be  $361. 

Obviously  in  1971  the  average  Ameri- 
can actually  worked  only  a  little  over 
one-half  of  a  month — 18  days — to  pay 
for  his  health  costs.  It  can  be  safely  said 
that  the  average  American  now  works  18 
to  20  days  a  year  for  health  costs — hardly 
the  1  month  cited  by  the  pamphlet. 

Second.  Booklet: 

Can  those  who  manage  private  health  In- 
surance do  something  about  controlling 
costs?  No. 

Pact:  The  ability  of  the  private  health 
insurance  companies  to  hold  down  costs 
was  demonstrated  during  the  recent  ex- 
perience of  wage  and  price  controls.  Ac- 
cording to  a  survey  of  rate  increases 
from  January  to  July  1973,  representing 
55  percTt  of  the  group  business  in  the 
United  States,  the  weighted  average  rate 
increase  was  3.2  percent.  In  comparison, 
during  the  phase  n  period  surveyed  a 
year  previous,  the  average  increase  was 
7.8  percent.  If  they  did  it  once,  they  can 
do  it  again,  and  I  hope  and  trust  that 
they  will. 


The  abUity  of  the  private  health  in- 
surance industry  to  volimtarily  control 
unnecessary  costs  was  adeptly  demon- 
strated by  the  Blue  Shield's  medical  re- 
view plan  in  California.  This  utilization 
review  plan  has  saved  Blue  Shield  sub- 
scribers $100  million  a  year.  It  has  re- 
sulted in  $9.1  million  in  fee  reductions. 

Third.  Booklet: 

Have  private  health  Insurance  managers 
done   anything   to   control   rising   costs? 

No.  Insurance  Is  actually  driving  up  costs 
In  several  ways.  For  example:  most  people 
with  private  health  Insurance  are  covered 
only  when  hospitalized.  So,  the  tendency  Is 
to  put  you  In  the  hospital  for  treatment 
which  often  could  be  given  at  home*  or  In 
the  doctor's  office.  Because  hospitalization 
Is  much  more  expensive  than  outpatient 
treatment,  unnecessary  hospital  stays  drive 
up  the  total  cost  of  health  care — Including 
the  premiums  you  pay  for  health  Insurance. 

Fact:  Not  only  has  an  increasing  pro- 
portion of  care  been  given  on  an  out- 
patient basis,  but  health  insurers  have 
increasingly  extended  the  coverage  of 
health  insurance  policies  to  include  pay- 
ment for  more  outpatient  care. 
For  every  patient  admitted  to  a  hospital 
in  1972,  there  were  nearly  seven  visits 
by  outpatients.  The  ratio  of  outpatient 
visits  to  hospital  admissions  has  been 
growing  for  some  years  and  shows  no 
signs  of  reducing. 

A  a  result  of  the  use  of  outpatient  fa- 
cilities and  the  decreased  use  of  inpa- 
tient care,  one  out  of  four  hospital  beds 
stood  vacant  during  1972  in  non-Federal 
short-term  general  hospitals.  Even  in 
long-term  hospitals  the  occupancy  rate 
was  only  83  percent. 

Five  years  ago  Blue  Cross  paid  more 
claims  for  outpatient  services  than  for 
hospital  admissions  for  the  first  time  in 
its  history.  This  trend  has  continued 
since  then.  Most  member  plans  of  the 
Blue  Cross  Association  now  provide  cov- 
erage for  preadmission  hospital  testing 
in  order  to  reduce  hospitalization  and 
the  cost  to  the  patient.  A  study  by  Blue 
Cross  at  Baltimore's  Sinai  Hospital  In- 
dicated that  this  preadmission  testing 
resulted  in  an  average  savings  of  1.4 
days  of  bed  care  for  each  Blue  Cross 
patient  who  used  it. 

Fourth.  Booklet: 

We  lag  behind  most  Industrial  countries 
In  the  usual  measurements  of  health  care 
and  we're  worse  ofT — by  comparison — than 
we  were  20  years  ago.  What  are  the  facts 
of  the  lag? 

They  are  shown  by  statistics  comparing 
such  things  as  Infant  deaths  and  life  ex- 
pectancy on  a  country-by-country  basis.  The 
most  recent  statistics  available  show  the 
United  States  ranks:  16th  among  Industrial 
countries  in  the  death  of  infants  during  the 
first  year  of  life;  27th  in  life  expectancy  of 
males  and  12th  among  females;  28th  among 
Industrial  countries  In  the  life  expectancy 
of  Us  males  at  45. 

Fact:  First  of  all,  what  are  legitimate 
measurements  of  health  care?  It  is  not 
fair  to  judge  the  health  status  of  a  nation 
on  such  factors  as  infant  mortality  and 
age  expectancy. 

It  Is  true  that  the  infant  mortality 
rate  is  higher  among  blacks,  but  most 
health  authorities  agree  that  this  is  not 
due  solely  to  medical  care  or  the  lack 
thereof.  It  is  also  due  to  problems  com- 
mon in  the  urban  ghetto  such  as  poor 


sanitation,  absentee  landlords,  Inade- 
quate sanitation  facilities,  trash,  rubbish 
and  litter  accumulation,  poor  education 
on  health,  inadequate  transportation, 
and  other  socioeconomic  reasons. 

I  quote  from  a  study  made  recently  by 
the  American  Medical  Association: 

The  infant  mortality  rate  is  not  the  best, 
or  even  a  good  indicator  of  the  health  status 
of  a  nation  or  the  efficacy  of  a  nation's  health 
delivery  system.  Infant  mortality  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a  social  rather  than  a  medical 
problem.  Such  factors  a.s  poverty,  malnutri- 
tion, poor  housing,  low  education  levels,  and 
racial  or  ethnic  differences  are  surely  much 
more  highly  correlated  with  infant  mortal- 
ity than  such  factors  as  the  number  of  phyisi- 
clans  or  hospitals. 

The  study  concludes: 

The  Infant  mortality  rate  has  been  mis-  " 
used  and  misinterpreted  for  some  years.  It 
is  time  to  dispel  the  Idea  that  it  is  a  valid 
Indicator  of  the  health  status  of  the  U.S.  pop- 
ulation. It  Is  not.  If  we  are  to  properly  eval- 
uate the  health  status  of  the  population  and 
the  efficacy  of  the  health  delivery  system,  a 
broad  set  of  data,  probably  summarized  into 
a  weighted  index,  should  be  used. 

The  important  facts  are  that  the  In- 
fant mortality  rate  has  been  decreasing 
steadily  and  the  life  expectancy  rate  has 
been  increasing  steadily.  This  should 
give  us  reason  for  a  minimum  of  con- 
cern. 

Fifth.  Booklet: 

What  are  some  of  the  other  elements  of 
the  health  care  crisis  in  the  United  States? 

We  have  health  personnel  shortages  of 
nearly  SOO.OOO — Including  50,000  doctors,  20.- 
000  dentists.  150,000  nurses  and  280,000  other 
health  specialists  and  professionals.  By  1980, 
the  shortages  are  expected  to  climb  to  725  - 
000. 

In  contrast  to  the  assertion  Is  a  state- 
ment made  by  Dr.  Charles  C.  Edwards, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  that  a  $3.5  billion  governmental 
program  to  alleviate  the  doctor  shortage 
had  eased  the  doctor  shortage  during  the 
last  10  years  and  now  threatens  to  create 
a  doctor  surplus.  Accordingly  the  pro- 
gram may  be  cut.  Another  study  Issued 
by  the  Association  of  American  Geog- 
raphers of  Washington,  finds  that  the 
problem  is  more  one  of  maldistribution 
that  shortage.  It  traces  many  of  the  roots 
of  the  maldistribution  problem  to  "Fed- 
eral medical  programs  that  are  indirectly 
fostering  a  widening  gap  between  doctor- 
poor  inland  States  and  doctor-rich  coast- 
al States." 

Furthermore,  according  to  a  1972  Gal- 
lup survey,  84  percent  of  the  American 
people  have  at  least  a  "fair  amount"  of 
cc;  Jidence  in  their  ability  to  obtain  good 
health  care.  Only  3  percent  expressed 
that  they  had  no  confidence  at  all.  That 
represents  a  problem  still,  but  not  of  the 
proportions  purported  in  the  pamphlet 

Sixth.  Booklet. 

Why  do  we  have  a  doctor  shortage?  Since 
1950,  the  ration  of  physicians  to  patients 
has  gone  up  slightly.  But,  many  doctors  have 
gone  Into  vital  areas  of  research  and  other 
pursuits.  So.  the  actual  number  treating 
private  patients  has  gone  down  by  about 
10  percent,  compared  to  the  total  population. 
Today,  the  number  of  doctors  providing  fam- 
ily care  Is  only  about  one  for  2,000  people  as 
compared  to  three  fcwr  2.000  in  the  1930's. 
Part  of  the  reason  for  this  la  so  many  new 
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doctors  have  gOne  Into  the  specialties  In  re-  pact:  H.  L.  Mencken  said:  ultimately  extend  beyond  to  all  hospital 

cent  years  and  not  Into  famUy  practice.  p^^  every  human  problem  there  Is  a  solu-  and  ambulatory  care.  Such  organizations 

Fact.  First  of  all  the  ration  of  physi-  ^^^  **>**^  ^  simple,  neat,  and  wrong.  incorporate  physician  participation  on  a 

cians  to  patients  has  gone  up  more  than  xhis  could  certainly  be  said  of  the  local  level  In  the  rcAriew  process,  some- 

"slightly."    The    ration    of    physicians  pamphlet's  description  of  how  the  Health  thing     never     envisioned     by     health 

(M.D.'s)    to  population  shows  progress  security  Act  would  answer  "the  crises"  security. 

asfoUows:  which  this  pamphlet  describes.  As  for  giving  the  consumer  an  equal 

1960                  146  per  100,000  First  of  all  it  is  unrealistic  to  think  voice,  other  national  health  insurance 

1971 163  per  100.000  that  costs  Can  be  controlled  simply  by  bills  would  probably  gnre  the  consumer 

1980 180  per  100.000  setting    limits    on    fees    ind    hospital  as  much  or  more  choice  of  the  type  of 

T^physicianpopiJaUonha.grown28  ^J^Tr^m  Tt^fonS^LSnSs'e  ttt^^  ^hrre'c^ei^TsT^n' S^eSTt^h^S 
uln1?Vp"l?i^cen"t^le;'^^^  Jhe^o^riliS  w?n  SrSo?  ?  qua  iS  system.  A  voluntary  plm^listic  approach 
S-eLe  ^ate  h?rS^  two  S  fLSr  ^l  care.  Hospitals  and  physicians  would  insures  more  consumer  freedom  and  par- 
tha^the  DOD^ation^owth  rate  naturally  try.  to  see  or  handle  more  pa-  ticipation  than  a  single,  rigid  monolithic 
'""Se  SiSet  uSertJe  phrie  "num-  ti^its  in  the  same  amount  of  time  in  ^^o-— *^^  ^^=*«"?'   ^  ^^   »'"^^""- 
ber  of  doctors  providing  family  care."  order  to  stay  ab: east  with  rising  price  for  <=^|,f .  .^  ^^^,-t. 
Annarpntlv  this '^  suDDosed  to  show  that  everything  they  buy.  This  leads  to  im-  Eighth.  Booklet. 
onlvonP  third  alSl^D^^^^  personal,  assembly-line  medicine.  How  would  the  program  be  financed? 
only  one-thud  as  mariy  physicians  are  committee  of  the  Coneres-   affirmPrt  The  costs  would  be  met  by  contributions- 
providing  care  to  families  r-ow  as  in  the  f  ^TTecent  reDort  which  .taS^^V  *«  ^^^  ^^^^  ^'^y  So^l^l  Security  now  oper- 
1930'S.  Not  only  is  this  a  gross  misstate-  ;"!?  "\  %  ^^""'  ^^Port  which  stated  that  ^tes-from   you    and    your   employer,   from 
ment  of  fact  as  the  figures  above  clearly  »  nxed  fee  for  prescription  services  pro-  ^^^  seif-empioyed   and   from   the   Federal 
show,  but  apparently  it  is  an  attempt  to  ^1°^^  no  mcentive  to  improve  the  quality  Government. 

mislead  the  American  people  about  the  °^  services  provided,  especially  the  extra  The  Health  Security  contribution  for  em- 

vprv  rpal  nroffress  that  is  beinK  made  In  services  which  a  pharmacist  tries  to  pro-  ployees  would  be  one  percent  on  the  first 

Suc^K    XJciSis     By     iLiS^    tS  ^<^e-  The  report  says  that  a  fixed  fee  *15,000  a  year  m  w..ges  or  non.earn«i  in- 

producmg     pnysiciajis.     ay     using     tne  drives  out  innovation                                          come your  employer  v.-ould  pay  3.5  per- 

phrase    "number    of    doctors    providmg  °it  ig  obv^oSiThat  setting  arbltra-v  cent  of  bis  payroU  toward  fealth  Security, 

family  care"   the  pamphlet  perhaps  is  „„,.,  °„    °v,„^„it°I^„  seU-empioyed  people  would  pay  2.5  per- 

trying  to  make  some  comparison  between  l™i\s  on  charges  will  have  an  adverse  -^,  ^^  au  yearly  income  to  $i5.ooo.  The 

the  number  of  general  practitioners  in  ^tt?"  ^"  ,!fj®   Productmty   and   use  of  t^^al  amount  paid  by  workers,  employers  and 

the  1930's  and  now  It  is  true  that  m.any  HJii^a  health  personnel.  For  instance,  if  the  seu-empioyed  would  be  matched  by  the 

physicians   in   recent   years   have   gone  Physicians  cannot  offer  salary  increases  Federal  Government. . . 

Into  specialties  other  than  family  medi-  fLwmSL^^^H  kJT^"  !?'/  ^"^t^^  Fact:    Nowhere  is  Uiis  booklet  more 

cine.  As  we  learn  more  about  treating  ;S^i/I^S?L    ♦r'' ^V°"'^'*»,*°»P7'^'^^  deceiving  Sian  in  its  discussion  of  the 

various  diseases  and  illnesses,  physicians  ^^^J^^""^^  V^f  t1^''f '  ^^I^  ^  ^"  &iaS  of^  Health  Security  Act. 

must  specialize  in  orde-  to  provide  the  i"  nTh.'^^annowPr  "^    '^  *'^'"''^  ^^  ^"^  ^y  I  iSnt  oiTthat  by  the  time  the 

miracle  cures  which  we  are  now  for-  *^  t.,  If  v.           .i        u  ,>.              .       ,.  listed  taxes  are  matched  by  the  Federal 

tunate  enough  to  have.  But  to  try  to  arf  a  d^shicent?ve^SlnSe^^^^  S)v?rSt^twm  be  costing  the  Ameri- 

stretch  the  fact   that  there   are  fewer  ?„^„<r!L"^^'^^^^®  manpower.  worker  a  total  9  percent  tax.  That 

"generallsts"  and  more  specialists  into  «,?  °i^f '  rnn*^' "^"'"^'^ '^^^Lf*'^^'  L  $9 OO  on  aJ  average  family  income  of 

a  statement  that  fewer  physicians  are  ^'!^h     S-"f   *S'';^^!f^fP'"°**"'="o"^  about  $10  000  a  yean 

treating  famUies   Is   misleading   In  the  ^h^  th Jf  t^rh  i.rHSI^*Lf'^^^^f  SJi  what  the  booklet  fails  to  teU 

worst  way.  Certainly  the  specialists  treat  S^v^rpJ^r  wSj  SSlt^,H°'^''°"*,^°/'  you  Is  that  HEW  has  estimated  that  the 

famiUes  just  as  do  the  family  physicians.  ^^^I^^^^l Zi^^irS^Z  ^^  "°*  ^^^^-  ^  new  taxes  called  for  under  the  Health 

The  fact  is  that  there  are  more  doctors  f^e  ^S_an  S^olS     '''  ""'  ^"^^  ieSiri^lct  would  be  woefully  short  of 

taking  care  of  patients  today  than  ever  "irTa"^t&  claim  mat  the  HP«lth  ^leetine  the  expenses.  The  study  esti- 

»^^o^«-  Securitv  A^t  woiS^rpSp  ■•i^f«.,^!Hlo  mated   that  the  new  taxes  would  fall 

AS  for  a  geographical  maldistribution  Sh  ?are  plan^^thrSnlr^s^r^^^^^^^  ^=4.6  billion  short  of  paying  the  bills, 

of  physicians,  it  is  certainly  true  that  pa^ed  fmultimmion  dollRr^n  hin  Jn  Comparable     foreign     health     plans, 

there  are  more  in  the  metropolitan  areas  do    ?ust  ^h  a  t     tS«  n,r  ^f    ,^  „    II  such  as  the  British  National  Health  Serv- 

and  in  the  pleasant  Southern  and  S  uth-  whether  such  a  biU  ;Ls  eve^nece^S,^  i^^,  have  far  outstripped  even  «ie  most 

western  climates.  At  the  same  time,  this  Snce  the  Svate  iiiSlc J  iSd^t^  a7d  hberal  expenditure  estimates.  The  cost 

is   a   reflection   of   the   growth   of   the  tJfe  Biul  Crol  Bl^  Sd  al-^m^^^^  of  the  National  Health  Service  in  Britain 

country.  vigorously  into  the  oreoaid  field  wiUimit  today  has  nsen  11  tunes  the  origmal 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  there  are  Government  subsidy.  taTadditlon,  m^y  estimated  cost  This  may  be  traced  to  ad- 
not  distribution  problems.  Th  -e  are.  medical  schools,  mYdical  ScsluSvTr-  ministrative  bunglmg  and  inefficiency 
This  is  why  the  Congress  passed  the  Na-  sitles.  consumer  gi-oups.  and  other  in-  ^^  over-utilization  mherent  m  any 
tlonal  Health  Service  Corps.  This  is  why  stitutions  are  also  active  in  starting  ^"^^P^tf"  ,.w  o  *  »  ♦  *  *  .-if 
there  are  a  number  of  bills  before  the  HMO's  as  are  many  major  American  ^he  Health  Security  Act  is  not  self- 
Congress  sponsored  by  individual  mem-  corporations  supporting;  it  Is  not  social  security;  it  is 
bers— and  in  one  case  drafted  by  the  in  regards  to  the  claim  that  hpauh  a  mishmash  of  financing  which  would 
AMA-to  focus  attention  on  the  short-  secSrlt^^wolLi  lirea^e  ^"^^^  leave  tiie  program  Wlll«is  of  dollars 
age  of  physiciar-s  In  many  rural  areas,  the  Congress  has  provided  aid  to  mVdirai  ^hort  cf  paymg  for  medical  care  it  prom- 
Seventh.  Booklet:  s=hoo?s  "InJ^rprS^orS   h^th  ^^«  Americaiis.  "would  require  heavy 

How  would  Health  Security  do  this?  (An-  schools  tor  over  a  dozen  vears   Private  ^^^  ^'^^^^  and  add  many  billions  more 

'Tw^f,M^^'^  efforts  are  underway  which  will  greatly  to  the  national  debt. 

con^i  costs  bv  setttae  limits  on  fees  and  expand  the  medical  personnel  of  the  Ninth.  Booklet: 

reJuTrS  a^^vld  b^e "S  for  h^plUls  ^°""t^-  ^  ^^^^'  ^  ^^^^^  ^arUer.  sur-  It  '-■tf-*fi^^^!^^°-'^  ^^«  P«^°^ 

and  other  inrtltutlons.  thus  ccntroUlng  over-  Pluses  are  envisioned  by  some.  It  does  ""-"cture  in  the  Vr^  States, 

use  of  hospital  -  and  forcing  greater  efficiency,  not  appear  that  we  need  the  Health  Se-  Fact :  The  Hefalth  Security  Act  would 

Create  alternative  health  care  plans  for  curity  Act  to  duplicate  present  efforts,  destroy  an  industry  that  provides  jobs 

^*?n^<:^l°^^y,r*J'r^.!Z,V  ■     ^     *„  The  claim  that  the  Health  Security  to  huiyireds  of  thousands  of  people— 

sou^r^             manpower   and   other   re-  ^ct  would  Impose  quality  safeguards  is  a  the  health  Insurance  Industry.  The  So- 

impose  quality  safeguards  to  eliminate  un-  duplication  of  the  purpose  of  the  profes-  cial  Security  AdmlnlstraUon  reported  re- 
necessary  surgery  and  limit  doctors  to  pro-  slonal  standards  review  organizations,  cently  that  health  insurance  Is  a  better 
viding  only  those  services  tuey're  qualified  The  organizations  are  being  formed  vol-  buy  today  than  It  has  even  been,  because 
to  provide.  untarlly  around  the  country  now,  and  more  of  the  premium  dollars  paid  by  the 

Give  the  consumer  an  equal  voice  in  ar-  it  is  their  job  to  safeguard  the  quality  public  are  returned  in  benefits  than  ever 

ranging  for  better  health  care  services.  of   medicare    and    medicaid,    and    may  before. 
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Most  national  health  Insurance  plans 
offered  in  the  Congress  would  build  on 
this  private  insiirance.  Most  would  as- 
sure that  benefits  are  improved  and 
standardized  and  that  the  Federal  dollar 
helps  pay  for  the  care  for  those  who 
rannot  afford  it. 

The  Health  Security  Act  would  destroy 
<his  industry  and  all  of  the  jobs  that  it 
provides.  It  would  take  from  the  States 
and  cities  all  of  the  taxes  that  this  in- 
dustry provides.  It  would  replace  it  with 
a  mammoth  bureaucracy  supported  by 
the  taxpayers. 

With  9  out  of  every  10  Americans 
covered  in  some  way  by  private  health 
insurance,  and  with  90  percent  with  hos- 
pital expense  coverage,  I  see  no  reason 
why  this  coverage  should  be  duplicated 
or  replaced  with  a  governmental  insur- 
ance policy. 

Ten.  Booklet: 

The  solution  (to  the  health  crisis)  miist 
get  at  the  very  roots  of  the  crisis  by  attack- 
ing the  Inadequate  service,  the  manpower 
and  resources  difficulties  and  the  soaring 
costs. 

Fact:  I  submit  that  the  "roots"  of  our 
present-day  health  problems  are  not  near 
as  much  organizational  and  administra- 
tive as  they  are  social.  It  would  seem 
logical  to  say  that  if  the  American  people 
practiced  better  health  care  habits,  many 
of  our  most  serious  health  problems 
would  be  solved.  The  health  care  prac- 
tices of  individuals  are  related  to  social 
and  moral  values  of  human  dignity,  per- 
sonal responsibility,  and  concern  for 
others.  These  are  the  "root"  problems, 
and  national  health  system  must  deal 
basically  with  these  aspects. 

To  say  that  the  problem  of  health 
care  in  America  today  is  the  high  cost 
of  health  care  services,  and  then  to  pro- 
pose a  system  of  reform  based  solely  on 
financial  considerations  is  not  realistic 
in  the  long-range  and  universal  scope 
of  health  care.  To  propose  measures  to 
alleviate  maldistribution  of  health  care 
services  without  also  considering  the  ef- 
fect of  such  measures  on  other  vital 
components  that  contribute  to  good 
health,  will  be  at  best  a  superficial  and 
temporary  relief.  To  proclaim  that  health 
care  will  be  basic  right  henceforth  gratu- 
itously bestowed  npoa  every  individual 
regardless  of  merit,  without  considering 
the  ramifications  of  this  type  of  health 
care  system  upon  other,  more  basic  and 
vital  considerations  such  as  freedom, 
self-reliance,  responsibility,  and  moral 
values,  is  reminiscent  of  treating  symp- 
toms and  not  the  basic  problem.  Physi- 
cians today  treat  the  symptoms  of  the 
common  cold,  but  are  unable  to  treat  the 
root  cause,  as  they  are  unfamiliar  with 
the  diagnostic  methods  to  control  viruses. 
Only  an  approach  at  the  "roots"  of  our 
health  care  problems  will  be  realistic  and 
successful  In  ciuing  the  illness. 

And  these  roots  lie  in  the  realm  of 
encouraging  people  to  be  responsible  for 
their  ovra  health,  to  work,  to  Improve 
their  c<mditIon,  and  to  practice  preven- 
tive health  care  habits.  The  way  to  help 
the  poor  is  not  to  do  it  for  them,  but  to 
help  them  do  it  themselves. 

The  Idea  of  giving  every  American 
"free"  health  care  benefits  Is  funda- 
mentally at  cross-purposes  to  the  larger 


goal  of  improving  his  life  condition.  To 
propose  an  approach  that  does  not  en- 
courage traits  of  self-reliance  is  to  de- 
feat the  Intended  purpose.  Dependence 
upon  the  Government,  the  suppression 
of  individuality,  incentive  and  dignity — 
in  short  the  ethic  of  getting-somethlng- 
for-nothing — is  encouraged  by  such 
sweeping  promises. 

We  must  not  lead  the  American  peo- 
ple into  false  expectations,  which  when 
not  met,  will  only  promote  further  dis- 
illusionment and  discontent. 


DEMOCRATIC  GOVERNORS 
ENDORSE  TAX  CUT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  resolution  in 
support  of  tax  relief  for  those  in  low-^ 
middle-,  and  fixed-income  brackets, 
which  was  unanimously  endorsed  on 
April  22  by  the  Democratic  Governors 
Caucus,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

I  also  request  that  a  letter  from  Gov. 
Wendell  H.  Ford,  of  Kentucky,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  me, 
be  printed  in  the  Record 
,  Mr.  President,  I  am  very  pleased  to 
learn  of  the  Democratic  Governors  sup- 
port for  this  kind  of  a  tax  cut.  I  fully  sup- 
port such  Inflation  relief  for  those  who 
have  been  hardest  hit  by  soaring  prices. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ojticb  op  the  Qovernor, 
Frankfort,  Ky.,  April  25,  1974. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Httmphret. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey  :  On  Monday. 
April  22.  Democratic  Governors  who  met  in 
Chicago  unanimously  endorsed  the  enclosed 
resolution  which  I  proposed  In  support  of 
tax  relief  for  those  In  low.  middle  and  fixed 
income  brackets.  We  strongly  urge  your  fa- 
vorable consideration,  e^iecially  at  a  time 
when  the  economic  structure  of  this  nation 
continues  to  be  imperiled  becaiise  of  improp- 
er economic  management  by  the  national  ad- 
ministration. 

Attention  to  those  already  carrying  an  un- 
fair tax  burden  is  imperative.  As  Oovernors 
we  can  be  the  conduit  which  transmits  the 
voices  of  those  most  adversely  affected,  and 
assure  you  of  your  full  support  of  a  program 
designed  to  achieve  corrective  results. 
Sincerely. 

Wenoeix  Ford, 

A  Resolution 

Whereas,  the  present  natlomU  administra- 
tion's domestic  poUcles  have  led  to  the  high- 
est inflation  rate  since  the  early  igsos;  and 

Whereas,  the  country's  rate  of  economic 
growth  has  now  experienced  its  sharpest  de- 
cline in  sixteen  years;  and 

Whereas,  tax  reform  and  relief  have  annu- 
ally been  the  lowest  priority  of  the  present 
national  Republican  administration;  and 

Whereas,  this  country  is  now  In  a  border- 
line recession  with  no  foreseeable  prospects 
of  a  reversal  under  the  present  Republican 
economic  domestic  policy,  and 

Whereas,  this  continuing  and  worsening 
economic  stagnation  has  led  to  an  unprece- 
dented burden  on  those  citizens  of  middle, 
low  and  fixed  Income. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
Democratic  Oovernors'  Caucus  go  on  record 
as  supporting  the  Immediate  action  by  the 
United  States  Congress  to  grant  tax  relief  to 
those  citlzen.s  adversely  affected  by  this  un- 


precedented Inflation  through  selected  tax 
credits  or  exemptions,  thus  reUevlng  the 
burden  on  those  most  harmed  by  Inflation; 
and  thereby  stimulating  the  national  econ- 
omy through  Job  creation  and  a  stronger  flow 
of  dollars  into  the  national  economic  main- 
stream. 


HAWAn    SENATE     SUPPORTS    ARI- 
ZONA MEMORIAL  MUSEUM 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii  has  recognized  the 
efforts  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  Association 
Hawaii  Branch  46,  to  establish  the  Ari- 
zona Memorial  Museum. 

The  Arizona  Memorial  was  established 
earlier  at  Pearl  Harbor  In  memory  of 
Americans  who  gave  their  lives  In  the 
Pacific  theater  of  war. 

In  a  resolution  adopted  April  9    1974 
a  copy  of  which  I  have  Just  received,  the 
Senate  of  HawaU  extends  best  wishes  for 
success  to  the  association  on  Its  museum 
project. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
resolution  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Senate  REsoLtmoN 
E.xteiidlng  best  wishes  to  the  Fleet  Reserve 

Association.   Hawaii   Branch   46,   on   their 

efforts  to  establish  the  Arizona  Memorial 

Museum 

Whereas,  the  Fleet  Reserve  Association  is 
a  nationally  organized  nonprofit  association 
of  retired  and  active  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and 
Coast  Guard  personnel,  dedicated  to  the 
principles  of  loyalty,  protection,  and  service 
to  God,  country,  and  shipmates  and  their 
families:  and 

Whereas,  the  Fleet  Reserve  Association  has 
a  membership  of  more  than  92,000.  and  296 
branches  located  throughout  the  United 
States  and  abroad;  and 

Whereas,  the  local  branch  of  the  Fleet 
Reserve  Association,  Branch  46.  chartered  in 
March  1940.  has  pledged  membership,  man- 
hours,  and  funds  to  assist  in  community 
projects  in  the  Pearl  Harbor  area  and  in  1966 
accepted  as  a  continuing  branch  project  the 
task  of  assisting  in  upkeep  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  Arizona  Memorial;  and 

Whereas,  in  1967  the  Branch  solicited  and 
received  donations  from  all  other  Fleet  Re- 
serve Association  branches  the  amount  of 
$5,800  for  the  construction  of  a  one-eighth 
scale  model  of  the  U.S.S.  Arizona,  which  Is 
now  installed  on  the  Memorial;  and 

Whereas,  the  Fleet  Reserve  Association, 
Branch  46.  has  recognized  the  need  for  u 
shoreside  facility  to  accommodate  the  ever 
Increasing  numbers  of  persons  desiring  to 
visit  the  Arizona  Memorial,  a  facility  appro- 
priate to  the  memory  of  those  thousands  of 
Americans,  civilian  and  military,  who  gave 
their  lives  In  the  Pacific  theater  of  war;  and 

Whereas.  Branch  46  has  established  the 
Arizona  Memorial  Museum  Foundation,  an 
Incorporated  group  dedicated  to  raise  $6,000  - 
000  through  public  solicitation  to  develop 
and  construct  such  a  shoreside  facility  con- 
sisting of  a  museum  and  observation  tower 
within  a  park  setting,  and  designed  as  a 
multi-purpose  complex  serving  the  needs  of 
the  general  public;  and 

Whereas,  every  penny  of  the  collected 
funds  will  be  tvirned  over  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  for  construction  of  the  facility 
on  donated  land  (approximately  11.3  acres); 
now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Seventh 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii.  Regular 
Session  of  1974,  that  this  body  extend  its 
best  wishes  for  success  to  the  Fleet  Reserve 
Association,  Hawaii  Branch  46,  on  their  ef- 
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forts    to    estabUsh    the    Arizona    Memorial 
Museum;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
Hawaii  Congressional  Delegation,  the  Na- 
tional Headquarters  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  As- 
sociation, and  the  Hawaii  Branch  4€  of  the 
Fleet  Reserve  Association. 


VETERANS  AND  EDUCATION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  many 
States  a  veteran  seeking  a  college  edu- 
cation today  faces  severe  financial  ob- 
stacles. He  certainly  is  at  a  serious  dis- 
advantage in  comparison  with  his  World 
War  n  counterpart.  While  every  veteran 
of  World  War  II  could  command  a  4-year 
public  education,  today's  veteran  can  do 
the  same  and  still  have  enough  money  to 
live  on — however  marginally — only  if  he 
attends  a  public  college  with  a  tuition 
charge  equal  to  or  below  the  national 
average  of  $419. 

On  the  $220  a  month  provided  by  the 
GI  bill  for  the  9-month  school  year,  to- 
day's veteran  cahnot  even  consider  at- 
tending a  private  school,  where  tuition, 
books  and  fees  average  about  $4,300  a 
year.  By  contrast,  World  War  11  veterans 
attended  private  college  in  great  num- 
bers. 

Veterans  in  many  States,  including 
Iowa,  even  have  problems  financing  their 
education  if  they  attend  State  schools.  At 
the  University  of  Iowa,  for  example, 
where  the  1973-74  tuition  rate  for  State 
residents  was  $620  and  the  average  cost 
for  boolis  was  $216,  the  veteran  would 
have  a  mere  $127  a  month  left  for  living 
expenses.  This  adds  up  to  $31.75 — hardly 
a  significant  sum  in  these  days  of  record 
inflation. 

The  higher  imemployment  rates  for 
veterans  also  means  that  today's  vet- 
eran has  a  much  more  difficult  time  mak- 
ing up  the  difference  between  GI  bill 
benefits  and  a  reasonable  monthly  earn- 
ing to  support  him  and  his  family.  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  Harris  survey,  com- 
missioned by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, the  number  of  unemployed  veterans 
reached  a  level  of  15  percent,  with  21 
percent  of  all  black  veterans  unemployed 
and  31  percent  of  veterans  with  less  than 
a  high  school  education  unemployed.  By 
contrast,  the  post-World  War  U  years 
were  years  of  full  employment. 

Mr.  President,  Representative  Neal 
Smith,  Democrat  of  Iowa,  recently  ad- 
dressed himself  to  these  problems  in  tes- 
timony before  the  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee.  His  comments  appeared 
in  a  May  a  article  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  by  George  An  than.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  this  article  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Des  Moines  Register,  May  8,  1974] 

Smtth  Chaxces  GI  Bnrerrrs  Are  Lacking 

roR  low  Ana 

(By  George  Anthan) 

Washington,  D.C. — Representative  Neal 
Smith  (Dem.,  Iowa)  charged  Tuesday  that 
"all  we  have  Is  a  GI  bill  for  those  veterans 
who  live  In  California"  and  he  said  rela- 
tively few  former  servicemen  In  Iowa  are 
»ble  X(y  take  advantage  of  federal  education 
benefits. 


Smith  told  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  that  in  Iowa,  as  in  many  other 
states,  many  Vietnam-era  veterans  are  un- 
able to  utilize  the  GI  bill's  education  aid 
because  of  high  tuition  costs  and  because 
schools  are  in  small  towns  where  Job  op- 
portunities are  limited. 

Smith  said  19.2  per  cent  of  Iowa's  Viet- 
nam-era veteraiis  are  attending  colleges  or 
universities  compared  with  some  38  per  cent 
in  California. 

His  argument  before  the  committee 
touches  on  a  basic  complaint  of  Vietnam- 
era  veterans — that  their  GI  biU  benefits  are 
too  meager  and  cover  only  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  going  to  a  college  or  university  in  most 
states. 

Smith  noted  that  the  basic  GI  benefit  of 
$220  a  month  for  the  nine-month  school 
year  probably  is  adequate  in  a  state  like 
California  where  public  education  is  virtu- 
ally free. 

But  he  said  the  amount  is  inadequate  to 
covpr  tuition  and  costs  at  Iowa's  three  state 
u:ilversitles  and  falls  far  short  of  the  amount 
needed  at  any  private  college. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  (VA)  has 
emphasized  that  across  the  U.S.  24  per  cent 
of  Vietnam-era  veterans  are  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  GI  bill  and  going  to  college  com- 
pared with  15  per  cent  following  World 
War  II. 

But  Smith  and  other  critics  cf  the  cur- 
rent veterans  aid  program  content  that  col- 
lege education  is  not  so  rare  now  as  it  was 
i;i  the  1940s,  when  only  about  7  per  cent 
of  Americans  in  the  20s  had  attended  an 
l.^stitutlon  of  higher  learning.  They  say  a 
college  education  is  now  considered  a  virtual 
necessity  for  entry  to  many  Jobs. 

Smith  told  the  committee,  "It  is  clear  that 
institutions  of  higher  education  are  going 
to  depend  more  and  more  upon  tuition  to 
pay  the  cost  of  operating  the  institution 
and  that  tuition  rates  wiU  rise  on  an  an- 
nual basis  at  a  considerably  greater  rate 
tha;i  the  cost  of  other  services  in  our  society. 

"The  only  way  to  be  fair  to  these  veterans 
and  to  provide  the  increases  in  the  amounts 
that  are  needed  at  the  time  they  are  needed 
is  to  authorize  payment  of  tuition  in  what- 
ever amount  an  Institution  charges  students, 
in  addition  to  other  veterans  benefits  de- 
signed to  cover  non-tuition  items." 

Smith  actually  advocates  a  retium  to  the 
post- World  War  II  GI  bill. 

At  that  time,  the  federal  government  pro- 
vided that  a  veteran  could  go  to  school  any- 
where he  chose — from  Harvard  University  to 
a  small  state  college — and  the  government 
would  pick  up  the  entire  tab  for  fees,  books 
and  tuition  up  to  $500,  which  covered  costs 
at  most  schools,  including  Harvard. 

The  single  veteran  also  received  $75  a 
month  for  living  expenses  and  slightly  more 
if  he  had  a  family.  As  result,  veterans  flocked 
to  colleges  and  universities,  espyecially  the 
prestigious  ones.  For  example.  Harvard's  en- 
rollment in  1947  was  almoet  60  per  cent  vet- 
erans. 

The  system  was  changed  in  1950  after  it 
was  found  some  schools  were  Increasing  their 
ttiltlons  to  the  government  maximum. 

In  any  event,  the  $1,980  a  veteran  now  re- 
ceives for  tuition,  books,  fees,  rent,  food  and 
other  expenses  would  hardly  cover  costs  at 
Harvard,  where  the  tuition,  room  and  board 
will  cost  $6,700  a  year  this  fall. 

Smith  said  the  U.S.  education  commis- 
sioner estimates  it  will  cost  $4,300  a  year  to 
attend  the  average  private  college,  with  ex- 
penses at  public  institutions  averaging  $1,600 
less. 

"Most  veterans."  said  Smith.  "ax«  not  able 
to  attend  a  public  instituticm  for  varloiia  rea- 
sons .  .  .  including  family  relationships,  the 
wife's  place  of  employment,  special  school 
problems  for  the  youngsters  and  other  mat- 
ters which  are  much  different  for  adult  vet- 
erans than  they  are  for  a  young  man  or 
woman  who  Just  graduated  from  high  school. 


"Timidity,  procrastination  and  plain  lack 
of  concern  by  the  U.S.  government  on  this 
matter  is  something  for  which  the  Congress 
must  accept  a  share  of  the  blame.  Although 
the  administration  has  been  for  even  less 
than  the  Congress  has  been  wUllug  to  pro- 
vide, that  is  no  excuse  for  not  going  forward 
with  an  adequate  bill  and  at  least  trying  to 
pass  it,  and  If  necessary,  over  a  veto." 

Smith,  sponsor  of  a  blU  to  pay  full  tuition 
a.id  other  education  expenses  of  veterans, 
said,  "Through  the  draft  these  young  tosw 
were  forced  to  serve  at  far  less  than  tliey 
could  have  made  in  private  employment  .  .  . 

"We  don't  really  have  a  national  GI  bill. 
And  we  won't  have  untU  or  unless  we  go  tack 
to  the  World  War  II  approach." 


HISTORIC     PRESERVATION     W^EEK 
AND  THE  CHICAGO  SCHOOL 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
was  Historic  Preservation  Week,  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Tiust  for  Historic 
Preservation  and  affirmed  by  the  Senate. 
I  was  very  pleaised  that  Historic  Preser- 
vation Week  was  observed  nationally,  for. 
having  been  reared  in  Chicago,  I  am  par- 
ticularly dedicated  to  the  preservation 
of  historic  strtictures.  Chicago  can  right- 
fully boD^t  of  one  of  the  proudest  archi- 
tectural traditions  in  America,  and  I 
have  had  the  good  f ortime  to  spend  much 
of  my  life  among  many  of  the  historic 
landmarks  of  the  19th  and  20th  cen- 
tiu-ies. 

I  know  many  Americans  ast  familiar 
with  Chicago's  reputation  as  the  home  of 
a  imique  display  of  fine  architecture,  and 
many  have  heard  the  term  "The  Chicago 
School."  I  feel,  however,  that  many  peo- 
ple are  unaware  of  the  actual  character- 
istics and  landmarks  that  make  up  the 
Chicago  SchooL  I  am  pleased  to  have  the 
opportimity  to  bring  to  public  attention 
some  information  on  this  subject. 

The  Commission  on  Chicago  Histori- 
cal and  Architectural  Landmarks 
marked  last  week  with  the  publications 
of  first  issue  of  its  newsletter,  the  Land- 
mark News,  which  contains  an  excellent 
brief  analysis  of  the  Chicago  School.  I 
ask  that  it  be  included  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Chicago  School:  What  Is  It? 

In  many  ways,  Chicago  Is  the  birthplace  cf 
modern  architecture.  Important  new  build- 
ing techniques  and  styles  were  pioneered 
here  in  the  late  19th  century,  thus  the  name 
Chicago  School  of  Architecture.  These  Inno- 
vations, as  revolutionary  as  any  In  this  his- 
tory of  architecture,  led  directly  to  the  devel- 
opment of  today's  skyscraper. 

After  the  1871  fire,  the  people  of  Chicago 
quickly  replaced  their  burned  buildings;  new 
office  buildings  sprang  up  one  after  another 
in  the  rapidly-growing  business  district. 
Most  had  walls  of  masonry  (brick  or  stone) 
that  bore  the  entire  weight  of  the  structure. 
As  a  result,  buildings  were  rarely  taller  than 
eight  or  ten  stories;  their  walls  were  thick 
and  heavy,  with  small  openings  for  windows. 

The  first  major  step  in  the  development  of 
a  new  structural  technique  was  takm  in 
1879,  when  an  architect-engineer  named  Wil- 
liam LeBaron  Jenney  designed  the  first  Leiter 
Building.  The  Interior  floor  loads  of  the 
Letter  were  supported  by  timber  Jotsts  and 
girders.  The  Jotets  In  turn  were  supported  by 
cast-iron  columns.  A  brick  facade  rested  In 
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front  of,  but  was  not  structxiraiiy  Integrated 
wltb,  the  load-bearing  columns. 

The  real  breakthrough — a  true  Integration 
of  the  facade  with  the  supporting  beams — 
came  in  1884  with  Jenney's  Home  Insurance 
Building.  It  was  the  first  to  be  constructed 
with  an  iron  frame. 

A  skeletal  framed  building  is  built  of  Iron 
or  steel  beams  which  form  a  three-dimen- 
sional, cellular  grid  of  rectangles.  The  outer 
walls  of  such  a  building  are  formed  by  filling 
In  the  rectangles  with  glass  or  brick,  forming 
a  sort  of  curtain  that  has  no  supporting 
function  of  its  own — thus  the  often-used 
term  "cxirtaln  wall  construction." 

The  framed,  or  skeletal  construction,  was 
to  have  two  important  results.  With  outer 
walls  non-supporting,  arhitects  could  buUd 
higher  buildings  than  ever  before.  Second, 
the  walls  now  could  be  opened  up  with  large 
windows  to  allow  more  light  inside  the  build- 
ing. As  the  noted  architectural  historian  Carl 
Condlt  explained : 

"In  a  framed  building  the  curtain  wall  has 
only  a  protective  function.  A  finished  build- 
ing of  skeletal  construction  can  be  reduced 
to  nothing  more  than  a  framework  covered 
with  glass,  as  many  today  are." 

The  development  of  framed  buildings  saw 
a  new  type  of  window  which  was  designed 
to  fill  the  now-large  spaces  t>etween  exterior 
grids.  Known  as  the  "Chicago  window,"  it  is 
horlaontally  elongated  and  divided  into  three 
sections.  The  two  outer  sections  are  double- 
bung  windows  of  much  narrower  dimension 
than  the  center  pane,  which  is  a  wide  solid 
sheet  of  fixed  glass. 

The  giants  of  "Chicago  School"  architec- 
ture— Dankmar  Adler,  Louis  Sullivan,  John 
Wellborn  Root,  Daniel  Hudson  Bumham, 
William  Holablrd,  Martin  Roche — all  trained 
in  Jenney's  office.  By  around  1890.  these  men 
began  to  recognize  and  develop  the  artistic 
possibilities  Inherent  in  the  new  functional 
architecture.  The  archltectiu-al  design  of  a 
building  could  directly  express  the  buUdlng's 
cellular  steel  frame.  When  construction  and 
architecture  were  fused  into  a  single  expres- 
sion, technology  and  art  became  one. 

Prime  Illustrations  of  fully-developed 
"Chicago  Style"  buildings  are  among  Chi- 
cago's most  cherished  structures.  Examples 
are  Jenney's  1889  Leiter  11  Building  (now 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.) ;  Holablrd  and  Roche's 
1893  Marquette  Building  and  the  1895  Reli- 
ance Building  of  D.  H.  Burnham  &  Co.  (both 
proposed  to  the  City  Council  for  landmark 
designation):  and  Louis  Sullivan's  Carson 
Plrle  Scott  Building  of  1899  (a  designated 
"Chicago  landmark"). 
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MINNESOTA  ORGANIZATION  RE- 
CEIVES 1973  NATIONAL  VOLUN- 
TARY GROUP  AWARD 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Town  View  Improvement  Corp.  of 
Duluth,  Minn.,  was  recently  honored  by 
the  National  Center  for  Voluntary  Action 
with  the  1973  National  Volunteer  Group 
Award. 

•nils  unique  nonprofit  organization  has 
carried  out  an  effective  program  of  re- 
habilitation and  construction  of  housing 
for  low  and  moderate  Income  families. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  always  been  very 
proud  of  the  community-mindedness  of 
Minnesotan* — of  their  interest  in  and 
deep  concern  for  other  people  and  for 
their  environment.  The  Town  View  Im- 
provement Corporation  exemplifies  the 
best  of  this  community-minded  tradi- 
tion. 

It  Is  with  great  pride  that  I  bring  this 
organization  and  its  achievements  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  brief 
summary  of  their  accomplishments  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sununary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

1973  Oroup  Winner — Town  View  Improve- 
ment Corp.,  Dttltjth,  Minn. 
The  problems  of  a  deteriorating  central 
city  are  familiar.  Disturbed  by  what  they  saw 
In  Duluth^  Minnesota — old  houses,  once  ele- 
gant and  now  decaying,  half  empty  schools 
and  other  facilities,  a  departure  of  all  but 
the  poorest  to  the  suburbs — a  group  of  wom- 
en decided  to  do  something  about  it. 

Prom  their  determination  developed  the 
Town  View  Improvement  Corporation,  a  non- 
profit organization  managed  entirely  by  its 
17-meml>er  Board  of  Directors,  all  women, 
and  all  unpaid.  Their  efforts  resulted  In  an 
uniquely  successful  rehabilitation  and  new 
construction  of  housing  for  low  and  moder- 
ate income  families. 

Town  View  was  organized  In  1968.  Its 
founders  were  motivated  by  an  unwillingness 
to  see  a  core  city  abandoned  by  all  but  the 
poorest  of  families.  Impetus  came  with  pas- 
sage of  the  Federal  Housing  Act  of  1968  for 
housing  assistance  to  low  and  moderate  in- 
come families. 

Central  city  deterioration,  a  depressed 
economy  and  a  high  rate  of  unemployment 
had  resulted  In  very  little  development,  either 
commercial  or  residential.  In  Dulutb's  cen- 
tral city  In  the  mid -sixties. 

To  correct  this.  Town  View  started  with  a 
$5,000  mortgage,  privately  raised,  to  finance 
rehabilitation  of  its  first  house.  Since  then, 
it  has  raised  private  capital  and  negotiated 
major  loans  from  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  has  completed 
more  than  100  units  of  low  cost  housing.  The 
combined  value  of  bousing  constructed  Is 
$1.7  million  and  this  provided  tax  Income  to 
the  City  of  Duluth  500  percent  greater  than 
was  formerly  levied  on  unrenovated  proper- 
ties in  the  areas  concerned. 

HUD  officials  In  the  area  have  praised  the 
results  of  the  work  of  these  women  volun- 
teers, and  Mayor  Ben  Boo  says  that  bousing 
professionals  have  learned  something  from 
Town  View's  operations.  He  noted  that  In  the 
corporation's  first  year  of  operation.  It  pro- 
duced housing  at  a  faster  rate  than  did  the 
city's  own  bousing  authority. 


CONSERVATISM  IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  contrary 
to  the  interpretations  of  the  press  and 
news  media  in  these  difBcult  times,  the 
conservative  mandate  of  the  people  of 
November  1972  is  as  real  and  strong 
today  as  It  ever  was.  My  respected  col- 
league. Senator  Jesse  Helms  of  North 
Carolina,  affirmed  this  point  in  a  recent 
speech  before  a  group  here  In  Washing- 
ton. He  quoted  a  May  6.  1974,  Gallup 
survey: 

The  latest  nationwide  GaUup  survey  re- 
veals that  Republican  Party  affiliation  is  at 
an  all-time  low,  but  the  number  of  voters 
who  describe  themselves  as  conservatives  is 
at  a  record  high. 

Senator  Helm's  speech  is  a  reafiOrma- 
tion  of  the  spirit  of  America.  I  submit  It 
to  my  colleagues  for  their  study  as  a  per- 
tinent and  inspirational  commentary. 
With  unanimous  consent,  I  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


The  New  American  Majorttt:   Time  roa  a 
Political  Realignment? 

(Address  by  the  Honorable  Jesse  Helms,  of 
North  Carolina,  at  Dean  Manion  Testi- 
monial Dinner.  Washington.  D.C..  May  16 
1974)  ' 

Mr.  Chairman,  Dean  Maulon,  dedicated 
Americans,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

This  evening  will  forever  be  for  me  a 
memorable  event — the  privUege  of  coming 
here,  at  your  invitation,  to  Join  in  your  trib- 
ute to  one  of  the  great  spirits  of  our  time, 
a  most  remarkable  defender  of  American 
freedom — Dean  Clarence  Manion. 

Dean  Manion  deserves  someone  far  more 
eloquent  than  I  for  the  honor  of  delivering 
the  testimonial  address  on  this  occasion.  I 
can  advance  only  the  credentials  that  he 
has  no  friend  who  admires  and  respects  him 
more,  or  who  is  more  grateful  for  his  In- 
spiring career  as  one  of  the  great  teachers 
of  our  time. 

When  I  describe  Dean  Manion  as  a  teacher 
I  am  not  being  metaphorical.  He  is,  to  borrow 
a  phrase  Ortegay  Oasset  used  about  himself, 
a  "public  pedagogue." 

The  word  pedagogue  has  an  unfortunate 
ring  to  it.  But  every  American  who  has 
profited  from  Dean  Manions  Instruction— 
p.nd  everyone  In  this  room  tonight  has 
profited  from  it— knows  that  Clarence 
Manion  has  been  a  teacher  in  a  most  remark- 
able and  courageous  way. 

Not  Just  a  teacher  in  the  classroom— 
though  he  was  Professor  of  Constitutional 
law  at  Notre  Dame  for  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  and  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Law  for  more  than  eleven  years. 

He  has  been  not  Just  a  teacher  to  people 
of  a  particular  age,  or  a  particular  region, 
or  a  particular  persuasion. 

Rather,  Clarence  Manion  has  been  a 
teacher  to  the  Nation  he  loves  so  deeply. 

As  I  contemplate  the  life  of  this  great  man 
who  we  honor  tonight,  I  am  reminded  of  the 
observation  by  Henry  Adams  that  a  teacher 
never  knows  where  his  Infiuence  ends,  be- 
cause a  teacher  affects  eternity.  It  U  obvious, 
then,  that  we  cannot  even  begin  to  measure 
the  dimensions  of  Dean  Manion 's  Influence. 
His  life  Is  a  great,  inspiring  monument  to  the 
living  traditions  of  the  United  States,  in- 
deed of  the  entire  Western  Civilization. " 

So,  as  "teacher  to  the  Nation,"  Dean  Man- 
Ion  has  helped  keep  alive  the  miracle  of 
America.  He  has  held  high  the  truth  that 
freedom's  survival  depends  on  man's  wUllng- 
ness  to  live  by  principle,  honesty,  sacrifice 
personal  responsibility— and.  most  of  all 
wltb  faith  in  our  Creator. 

He  has  given  us  b<^e.  by  constantly  re- 
minding MB  that  we  can,  if  we  wUl,  retrace 
our  steps— and  return  to  the  sound  ground 
of  personal  liberty  and  personal  responsi- 
bility. For  my  part.  I  have  long  held  the 
notion  that  the  process  would  be  neither 
complex  nor  particularly  difficult. 

But  It  will  require  a  return  to  Intellectual 
honesty,  and  it  will  absolutely  require  a 
spiritual  rebirth  across  the  land — a  return 
to  the  faith  of  our  fathers,  and  a  confession 
that  we  have  vainly  tried  to  make  a  god  of 
government.  Instead  of  recognizing  that 
America  was  destined  in  the  beginning  to  be 
a  government  of  God. 

Viewed  in  that  frame  of  reference,  It  is  not 
surprising  that  we  see  around  us  today 
scarcely  any  serious  efforts  to  solve  the  great 
national  man-made  problems  which  threaten 
the  very  survival  of  our  nation.  The  artful 
dodgers  of  politics  and  government  are  In 
absolute  control.  They  continue  to  believe 
that  government  Is  god.  They  think  not  of 
the  next  generation — only  of  the  next  elec- 
tion. 

Small  wonder  that  the  nation  Is  being 
stifled  by  an  Inflation  that  refuses  to  be  re- 
strained by  Inept  and  unwise  efforts  to  con- 
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trol  it  by  artificial  devices.  The  laws  of  eco- 
nomics, and  simple  arithmetic,  are  not  sub- 
ject to  repeal.  It  is  a  fair  observation  to  note 
that  today  we  have  a  full -employment  budg- 
et, a  bloated  bureaucracy,  a  mindless  Con- 
gress— and  an  empty  dollar. 

The  tentacles  of  Federal  Government  are 
reaching  out  to  entwine  our  daily  lives,  our 
right  to  privacy,  and  oiu"  right  to  property. 

Our  Federal  tax  mechanisms  of  our  coun- 
try are  proving  with  a  vengeance  the  correct- 
ness of  the  adage,  "the  power  to  tax  is  the 
power  to  destroy."  We  see  taxation  destroy- 
ing not  only  the  fruits  of  the  labor  of  our 
people,  but  destroying  their  morale,  sapping 
their  incentive,  and  leaving  them  befuddled 
even  about  the  prerogatives  of  honesty. 

Abroad  not  only  our  own  great  power,  but 
the  power  of  the  West — the  very  will  to  sur- 
vive— is  in  dangerous  decline.  Our  strategic 
capability  has  deteriorated  vls-a-vis  the  So- 
viet Union.  Our  diplomats  think  only  In 
terms  of  retreat  and  giveaway.  The  Third 
World  long  ago  turned  its  back  on  the  Ameri- 
can formula  for  success  and  creative  tech- 
nology, and  is  blaming  us  paradoxically  for 
Its  economic  and  social  failures.  And  across 
Europe  the  candles  of  liberty  fiicker  uncer- 
tainly, and  one  by  one,  go  out. 

Is  there  any  discussion  of  these  problems 
in  concrete  terms  in  Washington?  Is  there 
any  great  debate  about  the  restoration  of 
stability  and  freedom?  Does  anyone  express 
confidence  that  America  has  a  valid  answer, 
a  sound  answer  to  these  problems  of  our 
country,  and  of  the  world? 

No.  In  Washington  we  are  obsessed  with  the 
tapes. 

We  are  instructed  In  the  lessons  of  the 
tapes  every  day  by  the  Constitutional  law- 
yers of  the  Washington  Post  and  the  New 
York  Times.  We  are  tutored  every  hour  by 
the  television  networks  in  our  role  as  aghast 
and  humbled  citizens.  The  monopoly  media 
are  solemnly  warning  us  about  the  dangers 
of  the  concentration  of  power.  (They  do  not, 
however,  allude  to  the  dangers  of  the  con- 
centration of  the  power  of  the  major  media. ) 

And  so  we  have  the  tapes  with  Wheatiee 
for  breakfast,  the  tapes  with  lettuce  and 
tomato  for  lunch,  and  the  tapes  with  pota- 
toes and  gravy  for  dinner. 

We  are  learning,  for  example,  that  the 
President  was  brutally  frank  and  appallingly 
salty  in  his  private  evaluation  of  political 
opponents.  His  language  is  the  scandal  of  the 
day.  We  haven't  been  so  shocked  since  Rhett 
Butler's  language  in  the  last  scene  wltb 
Scarlet  in  Gone  With  the  Wind. 

In  the  broad  view,  however,  I  have  the 
feeling  that  the  whole  affair  of  the  tapes 
might  well  be  summed  up  by  Clark  Gable's 
Immortal  line  in  that  scene:  -Frankly,  my 
dear,  I  don't  give  a  (expletive  deleted)." 

I  do  care  about  what  happens  to  our  Re- 
public, and  what  happens  to  our  people.  I 
care  about  the  things  that  really  matter  to 
them.  And  I  think  I  know  what  they  are. 
liet  me  explain. 

Every  once  in  a  while,  some  inkling  of  what 
the  American  people  are  really  thinking  slips 
through  the  monopoly  of  the  najor  media. 
The  Gallop  Poll  published  on  May  6  gives  us 
a  powerful  clue.  I  quote: 

"The  latest  nationwide  Gallop  survey  re- 
veals that  Republican  Party  aflUiation  Is  at 
an  all-time  low,  but  the  number  of  voters 
who  describe  themselves  as  conservatives  is 
at  a  record  high."  Now  isnt  that  interesting? 
The  Republican  candidate  for  President  won 
the  election  in  1968  because  he  ran  on  a  con- 
servative platform.  The  American  people  long 
ago  learned  that  party  platforms  are  an  un- 
certain foundation  on  which  to  build  your 
hopes:  but  the  same  candidate  who  won  In 
1968  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  running  for  re- 
election In  1972  against  someone  whom  the 
public  recognized  as  a  radical  liberal.  Mr. 
Nixon  won  overwhelmingly  by  basking  in  a 
reputation  of  relative  conservatism.  You  and 
I  know  that  this  is  the  only  reason  why  he 


Won,  all  the  volumes  of  the  Watergate  in- 
vestig^ation  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

This  emphatic  rejection  of  liberalism  in 
1972  was  a  bitter  pill  for  some  to  swallow. 
Through  a  process  of  selective  indignation. 
Watergate  became  the  lever  to  reverse  the 
Judgment  of  the  people.  The  same  pundits 
who  swallowed  the  pragmatic  self-enrich- 
ment of  the  Johnson  Administration  whole, 
who  wolfed  down  the  ideological  corruption 
of  the  Kennedy  Administration,  who  voiced 
no  objection  to  the  Pendergast  politics  of  the 
Truman  era,  and  who  thought  that  Roosevelt 
provided  a  feast  for  empty  bellies,  suddenly 
gagged  on  Watergate. 

So  a  year  and  half  later,  the  Gallup  Poll 
finds  that  only  24  percent  of  the  voters  class- 
ify themselves  as  Republicans,  42  percent  de- 
scribe themselves  as  Democrats,  and  34  per- 
cent as  Independents.  But  when  Gallup  asked 
the  question  whether  these  same  people 
would  describe  themselves  as  conservatives  or 
liberals,  the  figures  show  a  startling  change. 
38  percent  said  they  would  choose  a  conser- 
vatve  party  label,  only  26  percent  would 
choose  a  liberal  party  laber,  while  36  percent 
are  undecided.  This  means  that  the  largest 
political  bloc  in  the  United  States  today  is 
composed  of  conservatives. 

It  means  that  a  large  chunk  of  those  42 
percent  who  are  Democrats  are  conservatives, 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  26  percent  Re- 
publicans are  conservatives,  and  that  the  In- 
dependents, by  and  large,  are  people  who 
don't  perceive  either  party  as  matching  their 
conservative  philosophy. 

This  last  fact  is  a  point  you  won't  discover 
in  the  major  media  monopoly.  We  are  always 
told  that  the  independents  are  so-called 
"moderates,"  —  middle-of-the-roaders,  vho 
are  repelled  by  those  terrible  extremists  who 
belong  to  the  two  major  political  parties. 

Actually,  I  have  a  hunch  that  they  are 
conservatives,  by  and  large,  who  may  regard 
both  major  parties  as  too  liberal. 

The  Gallup  Poll  goes  on  to  prove  this,  I 
think.  When  Gallup  asked  that  Undecldeds  to 
choose — forced  them  to  choose,  between  con- 
servative and  liberal  party  labels,  the  over-all 
breakdown  of  all  respondents  rose  to  59 
percent  Conservative,  and  41  percent  Liberal. 

Imagine  that:  59  percent  of  the  people 
would  choose  to  belong  to  a  Conservative 
Party  if  offered  that  choice — even  after  one 
of  the  greatest  campaigns  of  smear  and  slan- 
der against  conservatives  in  the  history  of 
the  nation.  Not  only  that,  the  American  peo- 
ple are  more  conservative  because  of  Water- 
gate. Even  though  the  main  object  of  the 
Watergate  media  campaign  is  to  discredit 
President  Nixon  as  being  what  you  get  when 
you  elect  a  conservative,  the  people  Instead 
are  rejecting  liberalism  in  droves.  Gallup  has 
been -asking  the  same  question  about  con- 
servatives and  liberals  since  1938.  This  year, 
1974.  the  conservative  percentage  is  the  high- 
est ever,  at  59  percent!  Even  after  Water- 
gate— and  I  t>elieve  because  of  the  anti- 
conservative  campaign  of  the  media — the 
people  are  more  conservative  than  ever. 

I  think  that  this  is  the  real  political  news 
story  of  the  year,  and  as  many  of  you  know, 
I  have  been  in  the  news  business  myself  for 
most  of  my  life. 

But  was  this  significant  political  news 
story  on  page  one?  Was  It  the  subject  of 
penetrating  analysis  by  Joe  Alsop,  Scotty 
Reston,  or  even  Eric  Severeid? 

No,  I  found  it  on  page  20,  next  to  a  little 
item  headlined  "Smallpox  Deaths  Rise  in 
India." 

But  let  me  tell  you  about  yet  another 
opinion  survey  that  was  released  only  a  few 
days  after  the  Gallup  poll  I  just  mentioned. 
The  University  of  Michigan  Institute  for 
Social  Research  conducted  an  elaborate  in- 
depth  study  of  the  public's  ranking  of  Amer- 
ican institutions.  Fifteen  U.S.  Institutions 
were  covered  In  the  poll,  and  the  pubUc  was 


asked  what  they  thought  of  each  one.  Now 
which  one  do  you  think  was  ranked  the 
highest? 

It  wasn't  the  President  and  the  Adminis- 
tration— they  were  ranked  last. 

It  wasn't  the  Federal  Government  gen- 
erally— it  was  next  to  last. 

It  wasn't  labor  unions — they  were  third 
from  the  bottom. 

The  U.S.  Congress  ranked  slightly  behind 
large  corporations. 

The  news  media  were  a  shade  above  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Ill  tell  you  what  was  in  first  place.  First 
place  in  the  people's  hearts,  was  won  by  the 
U.S.  military! 

Now  imagine  that!  The  U.S.  military  in 
first  place — after  ten  years  of  being  reviled, 
spat  upon,  and  viciously  attacked  by  the 
major  monopoly  of  the  news  media  and 
political  opportunists  who  have  been  In- 
flated by  the  news  media  as  "public  c^inion 
leaders."  In  spite  of  all  these  attacks,  the 
mllitan-  is  most  admired  as  an  institution 
by  the  American  people.  Perhaps  as  in  the 
case  of  true  conservatism,  the  military  is 
most  admired  because  of  the  media  attack, 
not  in  spite  of  it. 

For  it  shows  once  again  that  the  American 
people  are  fundamentally  conservative.  The 
military  was  followed.  In  rank  of  esteem,  by 
colleges,  and  universities,  churches  and  re- 
ligious organizations,  and  small  business,  in 
that  order.  The  fundamental  verities  of  the 
defense  of  liberty,  the  attainment  of  knowl- 
edge, the  worship  of  God,  and  the  practice  of 
private  enterprise  are  still  the  American 
goals.  I  would  say  that  the  priorities  of 
Americans  are  arranged  in  good  order. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  the  time  has  come 
when  the  people  of  America  must  be  given  a 
true  choice.  Both  of  our  major  political  par- 
ties today  are  in  a  state  of  confusion.  Our 
party  leaders  are  thrashing  around  without 
vision.  The  people  have  lost  confidence  in 
both  parties,  and  in  the  news  media.  They 
have  lost  confidence  In  the  Presidency,  and 
in  the  Congress  as  well.  Clearly,  our  major 
parties  have  failed  to  articulate  the  philos- 
ophy of  our  people  and  to  give  them  a  choice 
of  leadership. 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  all  of  this  may 
indicate  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  majority 
of  the  American  people,  for  a  realignment  of 
our  political  parties. 

I  ask  you  the  question:  Co\ild  it  be  that 
it  is  time  to  fOTge  new  political  parties, 
fashioned  along  the  lines  that  the  people  are 
thinking,  not  along  the  existing  lines  of  po- 
litical power-seeking.  If  we  are  going  to  have 
honesty  in  government  today,  we  must  have 
honesty  in  the  basic  philosophies  of  our 
political  parties.  I  do  not  in  any  sense  down- 
play the  need  for  personal  honesty  and  per- 
sonal integrity.  But  our  basic  political  sys- 
tem must  be  made  honest.  It  must  give  an 
honest  choice,  and  it  must  furnish  the 
mechanism  for  politicians  to  carry  out  hon- 
estly the  principles  they  set  before  the  people. 

So,  I  would  pose  this  question  to  you  here 
tonight,  and  to  all  other  Americans — Demo- 
crats, Republicans.  Independents,  and  mem- 
bers of  other  political  groups:  Is  it  logical 
to  assume  that  the  great  masses  of  Ameri- 
cans are  yearning  for  someone  to  begin  the 
task  of  realigning  our  existing  politcal 
parties,  so  that  the  people  when  they  go  to 
the  polls,  will  know  what  they  are  voting 
for — instead  of  merely  whom? 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  let  me  be  plain.  I 
am  a  Republican.  I  am  a  Democrat,  by 
registration  until  1970,  but  I  became  a  Re- 
publican because  llEBougbt  that  the  Repub- 
lican Party  was  the  only  party  hospitable 
to  those  working  for  conservative  principles. 
The  Gallup  Poll  I  have  been  quoting  shows 
that  most  Republcans  think  the  same  way, 
since  57  percent  of  the  Republicans  identify 
themselves  as  conservative,  and  only  11  per- 
cent call  themselves  liberal.  That  Is  no  sen- 
sational revelation.  But  the  rank  and  file  of 
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the  DemocraUc  party  Is  filled  with  conserva- 
tives too — aa  may  be  evidenced  by  my  own 
election  In  1972 — and  these  are  good  people 
who  have  bad  their  party  taken  away  from 
them. 

Moreover.  I  intend  to  remain  a  Republican, 
unless  there  is  a  general  realignment  Into 
Conservative  and  Liberal  Parties,  by  what- 
ever names. 

The  problem  Is  this:  The  majority  of 
Americans  are  locked  Into  two  major  political 
parties — by  geography,  by  tradition,  by  senti- 
ment, by  other  reasons  which  no  doubt  will 
come  to  mind  when  you  think  about  it.  In 
the  Senate,  for  example,  conservative  Demo- 
crats look  across  the  aisle  and  they  count 
the  faces  of  men  who  wear  the  label  of 
Republicans  and  practice  the  philosophy  of 
liberalism.  Conservative  Republicans,  mean- 
while, look  across  the  same  aisle  and  you 
know  what  they  see. 

Conservatives  In  both  parties  feel  that  they 
have  no  place  to  go.  Meanwhile,  businessmen 
throughout  the  country  are  being  convinced, 
more  and  more  with  each  passing  day,  that 
they  must  make  peace  with  the  liberals  of 
both  parties.  So  when  election  time  rolls 
around,  we  have  the  spectacle  of  citizens  who 
profess  to  believe  In  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem nevertheless  contributing  to  the  cam- 
palgiis  of  liberal  candidates  for  public  office. 
To  put  It  bluntly,  they  are  trying  to  "buy 
In."  They  hope  to  court  the  favor  of  the  very 
liberals  who  are  dedicated  to  the  destruction 
of  the  free  enterprise  system.  It's  the  old 
•tory  of  feeding  the  crocodile,  hoping  that 
he'll  eat  you  last. 

But  what  do  you  suppose  would  happen, 
ladles  and  gentlemen.  If  a  serious  movement 
were  launched  to  realign  the  political  par- 
ties In  our  country — a  movement  that  of- 
fered the  majority  of  Americans,  the  conser- 
vative majority,  an  opportunity  to  unite,  and 
to  work  together  for  the  principles  in 
which  the  majority  of  people,  according  to 
the  polls,  believe? 

Someone  has  referred  to  this  majority  as 
the  "New  American  Majority."  I  very  much 
doubt  that  it's  new.  I  think  It's  as  old  as 
1776.  and  Bunker  Hill;  as  old  as  Paul  Revere 
and  Tom  Jefferson,  and  the  Boston  Tea 
Party,  and  Iwo  Jlma. 

What  is  needed.  Is  for  someone  to  And 
the  handle;  to  put  it  together,  to  work  It  out 
so  that  the  majority  of  Americans  can  once 
•gain  hope  and  dream,  and  work  and  sacri- 
fice, so  that  there  can  once  again  be  the  real- 
ity of  the  Miracle  of  America. 

Just  suppose,  here  tonight,  there  could  be 
a  dedication  to  try.  Couid  there  be  a  finer 
tribute  to  the  great  patriot  whom  we  have 
gathered  to  honor?  Could  it  be,  for  example, 
that  out  of  this  occasion  we  should  refuse 
merely  to  meet,  eat  and  retreat — and  In- 
stead, go  back  to  our  homes  and  give  con- 
sideration to  the  mechanics  of  realignment? 
What's  the  proper  starting  point?  How 
about  a  Platform  Convention,  to  which  dele- 
gates would  be  selected  by  conservatives  In 
every  Congressional  district  in  the  land,  plus 
two  at -large  delegates  from  each  state? 

Is  that  the  proper  starting  mechanism — 
the  draif ting  of  a  platform  to  restore  to  the 
American  people  their  liberties  and  their  re- 
sponsibilities? 

The  more  I  think  about  It,  I  believe  that 
at  this  crucial  point  in  our  history,  the  "New 
American  Majority."  If  indeed  it  Is  "new." 
might  Just  rally  around  such  an  idea.  His- 
tory supplies  a  fairly  good  precedent  for  It — 
at  Philadelphia.  And  I  would  remind  you 
that  it  was  there  that  Ben  Franklin  admon- 
ished xis  all  that  we  bad  a  republic — If  we 
could  keep  It. 

Beallgnjnent  Is  not  a  new  Idea.  Senator 
Karl  Mundt  of  South  Dakota  urged  it  for 
years.  I  ask  you  If  It  Is  not  an  idea  whose 
tim«  has  come.  Our  domestic  political  sys- 
tem, the  system  of  political  parties.  Is  now 
at  a  crisis  stage.  Confidence  wlU  not  be  re- 
stored until  the  people  are  glren  an  honest 


choice  of  principles  and  philosophies — and  a 
mechanism  to  prevent  these  principles  and 
philosophies  from  being  trampled  underfoot. 

I  believe  the  people,  if  enough  of  us  work 
bard  enough.  wlU  choose  a  conservative 
party,  one  based  on  sound  conservative  prin- 
ciples and  a  solid  conservative  program  for 
the  solution  of  America's  problems.  They  will 
choose  a  conservative  party  because  of  Its 
platform,  and  how  well  Its  subsequent  per- 
formance reflects  an  honest  adherence  to 
platform — but  not  merely  because  it  calls 
Itself  the  "Conservative  Party." 

A  meaningful  political  realignment  must 
be  based  on  sound,  honest  political  philos- 
ophy, and  that  calls  for  an  honest  and  work- 
able Conservative  Platform. 

What  should  be  the  Conservative  Plat- 
form? I  am  not  so  presumptuous  as  to  say 
that  I  can  lay  it  out  in  aU  Its  details,  its 
programs,   its  ramifications. 

Stirely  we  agree,  first  of  all,  that  Jefferson 
spoke  truth,  not  a  mere  cliche,  when  he 
counseled  that  the  best  government  Is  the 
least  government.  Government  was  Intended 
to  restrain  evil  men,  but  not  to  shackle  In- 
nocent men. 

America  became  a  giant  In  the  world  be- 
cause men  were  left  free  to  create,  to  pro- 
duce, to  earn,  to  Invest,  to  compete — and,  yes, 
to  accumulate.  It  may  sound  harsh  to  say 
so,  but  America  grew  great  because  there 
were  men  and  women  who  wanted  to  be  bet- 
ter than  average,  to  accomplish  more  than 
average,  and  to  be  more  than  average.  Men 
forced  to  be  equal  are  not  free — and  free  men 
cannot  be  forced  to  be  equal. 

So  the  concept  of  government  control  of 
enterprise  is  a  contradiction  of  the  very 
meaning  of  freedom.  Bureaucrats  armed  with 
the  power  of  controls,  edicts,  guidelines  are 
dlsruptUig  the  genius  of  America. 

Secondly,  I  presume  that  we  agree  that 
we  have  no  hope  of  halting  infiation,  or  of 
solving  America's  economic  crisis,  unless  and 
until  we  stop  deficit  financing  and  balance 
the  Federal  budget.  This  U  not  something 
to  consider  next  year,  or  next  month.  It  Is 
Imperative  today. 

Thus,  surely  we  believe  that  a  healthy 
economy  means  a  balanced  budget,  reduced 
Federal  spending,  and  a  simplified  tax  sys- 
tem. The  existing  folly  is  not  only  Impover- 
ishing the  middle  class — the  vast  majority 
of  Americans — but  It  Is  distorting  our  In- 
vestments, It  Is  blurring  otir  morality.  It  Is 
directing  funds  to  dubious  priorities,  and 
It  is  providing  vast  amounts  of  money  for 
purposes  that  are  subverting  the  values  of 
America. 

Fourth,  I  assume  we  agree  that  the  Amer- 
ican family  must  be  preserved,  to  encour- 
age the  virtues  of  personal  Integrity,  self- 
reliance,  and  faith  In  Ckxl.  We  must  reverse 
the  trend  that  Insists  the  State  Is  the  only 
proper  custodian  and  educator  of  children, 
and  that  Federal  funding  and  Federal  con- 
trol is  the  only  measure  of  educational  suc- 
cess. We  must  reverse  the  trend  that  says 
that  women  must  be  liberated  from  the 
dignity  of  motherhood,  and  from  the  femi- 
ninity of  her  natural  development.  We  must 
reverse  the  Supreme  Court  decision  that  says 
that  killing  an  unborn  child  Is  somehow 
different  from  killing  a  child  that  has  been 
born.  And  we  must  desecularlze  our  dally 
life,  reminding  ourselves  that  prayer  is,  after 
all,  a  Constitutional  right  and  moral  duty, 
and  understanding  that  man  Is  fulfilled  not 
In  himself,  not  merely  In  his  neighbor  alone, 
but  ultimately  in  God. 

Finally,  we  beUeve  that  the  United  SUtes 
must  regain  Its  dynamic  posture  as  the 
leader  of  the  West.  We  must  stop  apologiz- 
ing for  our  leadership  position.  We  must 
once  again  become  convinced  of  the  value 
of  our  culture  and  society,  and  we  must  work 
to  convince  other  nations  that  our  leader- 
ship Is  decisive,  based  on  principles,  and 
dedicated  to  the  common  good  of  all  nations. 


And  of  course,  that  means  that  we  must  re- 
gain decisive  control  of  the  International 
strategic  arms  situation,  superiority  In  tech- 
nology, and  a  mix  of  strategic  weapons  best 
suited  to  our  unique  geography.  For  In  *;he 
end.  United  State*  sovereignty  resolves  upon 
the  power  to  defend  It. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  principles  that 
I  believe  the  majority  of  Americans  will 
support,  regardless  of  present  party  a."Blla- 
tlon. 

I  can't  believe  that  most  Americans  want 
government  spending  so  badly  that  they  are 
ready  to  adapt  to  double-digit  inflation  as- 
cending In  a  quantum  leap. 

I  can't  believe  that  most  Americans  be- 
lieve that  government  regulation  can  ever 
take  the  place  of  healthy  competition  In  a 
free  market. 

I  can't  believe  that  most  Americans  are 
ready  to  give  away  the  Panama  Canal,  cub- 
due  our  economic  and  strategic  position  to 
the  heel  of  Communist  Russia,  or  subordinate 
our  sovereignty  and  dignity  to  a  babel  of 
foreign  tongues  and  oppressive  Ideologies. 

Nor  can  I  believe  that  Americans  are  ready 
to  abandon  their  historic  understanding  of 
the  moral  virtues,  the  obligations  of  patriotic 
duty,  or  their  faith  In  a  Just  and  merciful 
God. 

These  things  I  hold  to  be  unchanging, 
and  no  sociology  of  manipulation  can  per- 
suade me  otherwise. 

So,  as  we  pay  tribute  tonight  to  our  splen- 
did friend,  let  us  consider  whether  we  do 
not  owe  It  to  him,  and  to  America's  future, 
to  try  to  set  things  straight  again. 

I  cannot  guarantee  that  we  will  succeed. 
But  I  guarantee  that  we  will  fall  If  we  do 
not  try.  I  am  convinced  that  by  standing 
together,  working  together,  and  sacrlflclng 
together,  we  will  be  astonished  at  how  far 
we  con  go,  and  how  much  we  can  achieve. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  that  Easter 
morning  when  a  young  man  and  his  wife, 
and  their  two  small  daughters,  ages  six  and 
three,  went  to  the  mountains  of  western 
North  Carolina  to  attend  an  Easter  sunrise 
service. 

In  the  pre-dawn  chill,  they  made  their 
way  to  the  crest  of  a  mountain.  Joining  per- 
haps a  hundred  others  who  had  also  come  to 
worship  In  quiet  simplicity. 

There  were  no  seats,  and  the  three-year- 
old  became  impatient  because  she  could  see 
neither  over  the  heads  of  the  adults,  nor 
around  them.  So  she  began  to  Improvise. 
She  scampered  over  to  It,  and  attempted  to 
climb  It.  But  her  new  sUck-soled,  black 
patent-leather  shoes  made  It  impossible.  And 
besides,  she  bad  proper  concern  for  her  new 
Easter  dress. 

So  she  solicited — and  received — the  assist- 
ance of  her  Daddy,  who — being  younger  and 
far  more  agile  than  he  Is  today — easily 
climbed  on  top  of  the  big  rock. 

By  that  time,  the  six-year-old  had  been 
captivated  by  the  Idea  also.  So  with  a  word 
of  caution  to  his  two  little  girls,  making 
clear  that  they  should  "hold  on  tight,"  the 
Daddy  pulled  them,  one  by  one,  to  that  high 
vantage  point  atop  the  bolder. 

It  was  at  that  precise  moment,  when  the 
three  of  them  had  reached  the  top,  that  the 
rays  of  the  morning  sun  seemed  almost  to 
burst  above  the  mountain  ridge  across  the 
valley,  with  a  promise  of  light  and  warmth 
to  push  away  the  chill  of  the  dark  night. 

It  was  then  that  the  little  three-year-old 
spoke  some  words  of  faith  that  I  shall  never 
forget.  She  looked  up  to  her  Daddy,  with  an 
expression  of  loving  admirattcHi  that  he  could 
not  possibly  deserve,  and  said: 

"Daddy,  you  know  something?  I  bet.  If 
we  all  held  hands  tight — we  could  go  any- 
where." 

That  child's  words  have  remained  In  my 
consciousness  all  these  years. 

A  simple  expression  of  cbUd-Ilke  faltb, 
yes. 
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But  truth.  In  a  most  profound  sort  of 
way. 

That's  the  test.  Shall  we,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, hold  hands  tight  with  Clarence  Man- 
Ion,  and  with  others  who  are  willing  to  work 
and  sacrifice  for  their  country? 

If  so,  I  truly  believe  we  can  go  anywhere. 

God  bless  you.  Dean  Manion,  for  being  my 
friend,  and  for  the  unselfish  way  you  have 
given  of  yourself,  and  your  time  and  Im- 
mense talent,  for  the  good  of  America.  I  am 
very  proud  of  you. 

And  I  am  grateful  to  you,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, for  being  such  a  wonderful,  patient 
audience.  Thank  you,  and  God  bless  you. 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  BY 
SENATOR  BROOKE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  at  the  recent 
graduation  ceremony  of  Virginia  Union 
College,  the  junior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts I  Mr.  Brooke)  made  an  excel- 
lent statement  in  which  he  discussed  the 
role  of  black  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation; both  their  historic  role  and  the 
function  which  they  can  perform  In  the 
future.  All  too  often  these  schools  have 
been  shortchanged,  but  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  recent  education  legislation  has 
sought  to  reduce  that  imbalance.  Sena- 
tor Brooke  took  a  leading  role  in  those 
efforts. 

I  commend  this  speech  to  my  fellow 
Senators  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Bi,ACK  Higher  Education — A  Time  or 
Chance  and  Challenge 

In  the  words  of  Langston  Hughes: 

"O,  let  America  be  America  again — 

The  land  that  never  has  been   yet — 

And  yet  must  be." 

It  Is  an  honor  to  speak  to  you,  the  105th 
graduating  class  of  Virginia  Union  Univer- 
sity. You  are  a  part  of  one  of  the  proudest 
and  moet  vital  traditions  In  American  edu- 
cation, its  black  colleges  and  universities. 

From  the  beginning,  black  colleges  and 
universities  were  forced  to  function  outside 
the  mainstream  of  American  education  and 
life.  Though  little  noticed  and  poorly  nur- 
tured, they  have  survived.  And  their  roster 
of  graduates  shows  that  they  have  survived 
with  distinction  in  the  midst  of  imposed 
adversity.  Only  now  are  white  Americans 
beginning  to  realize  the  great  role  which 
black  Institutions  of  higher  education  have 
fulfilled.  Black  Americans  have  no  need  to 
be  reminded. 

Today.  Blacks  and  their  colleges  and  uni- 
versities find  themselves  in  a  strange  half- 
way world — no  longer  segregated  by  law, 
yet   not    truly    Integrated    in    fact. 

Until  now,  black  Institutions  of  higher 
education  have  trained  almost  the  entire 
black  leadership  and  professional  class  In 
America.  Even  we  Blacks  who  went  on  to 
white  graduate  schools  in  the  main  received 
our  college  education  in  black  colleges. 

Traditionally,  black  Institutions  have  been 
the  sole  repository  of  black  culture  and  his- 
tory and  almost  the  only  institutions  con- 
cerned with  black  Interests,  rights  and  well- 
being.  Black  studies  and  courses  and  pro- 
grams In  Afro-American  history  and  culture 
are  now  widely  appreciated  and  fashionable. 
But  most  black  Institutions  traditionally  had 
black  history  projects  and  maintained  ties 
with  African  nations  and  culture  long  before 
black  studies  became  popular  In  the  1960's. 

For  years,  a  college  degree  from  one  of  the 
black    educational    Institutions    offered    us 


Blacks  virtually  the  only  certainty  of  job 
security  and  economic  Improvement.  But 
even  here  the  limits  of  economic  participa- 
tion were  controlled  and  circumscribed  by 
the  white  community.  Few  professions  were 
open  to  Blacks  and  even  these  were  to  be 
practiced  in  the  Isolated  black  community 
with  its  marginal  economy. 

Black  colleges  primarily  trained  teachers 
for  black  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
and  the  small  number  of  professors,  minis- 
ters, lawyers,  doctors  and  other  professionals 
which  the  economically  depressed  black  com- 
munity could  afford. 

For  over  a  century,  black  higher  education 
has  suffered  from  a  lack  of  resources.  Few 
Blacks  could  afford  high  tuitions.  There  has 
been  no  strong  tradition  of  alumni  giving — 
even  in  the  area  in  which  alumni  are  usually 
most  Mtlve.  An  article  in  last  Thursdays 
Washington  Evening  Star  reported  that  the 
championship  basketball  coach  at  Maryland 
Eastern  Shore  College  was  resigning  over  the 
futility  of  trying  to  compete  with  white 
schools  without  alumni  assistance.  Contri- 
butions from  foundations,  state  governments 
and  even  the  federal  government  have  been 
Inadequate  and  far  below  those  granted  to 
white  Institutions.  Endowments  to  aid  stu- 
dents, esta'bllsh  teaching  chairs,  or  expand 
and  Improve  facilities  have  been  Insufficient. 
In  the  academic  economy,  black  colleges  and 
universities  on  the  whole  have  been  poorly 
equipped  to  compete. 

Today,  20  years  after  the  Brown  v.  Topeka 
Board  of  Education  Supreme  Court  decision 
to  end  the  doctrine  of  separate  but  equal,  we 
find  that  integration  in  education  has  not 
yet  proved  to  be  a  panacea  and  that  growing 
black  pride,  as  vital  as  It  Is,  has  raised  ques- 
tions as  well  as  created  opportunities. 

Integration  has  intensified  the  economic 
problems  of  black  higher  education.  Today, 
almost  two-thirds  of  our  black  students  now 
attend  traditionally  white  institutions.  And, 
with  scarcer  financial  resources  than  white 
schools,  black  Institutions  must  compete 
with  their  white  counterparts  for  both  black 
professors  and  students. 

Often  black  pride,  though  commendable, 
does  raise  questions  as  to  whether  black  col- 
leges should  prepare  their  graduates  to  share 
the  risks  and  rewards  of  the  national  econ- 
omy or  prepare  them  primarily  to  build  a 
separate  black  community  and  separate  black 
economy.  On  the  one  hand,  black  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  are  criticized  for  not 
paralleling  their  wealthier  white  counter- 
parts. On  the  other  hand,  black  institutions 
are  criticized  for  not  exclusively  serving  the 
black  community. 

The  basic  question  Is  whether  black  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  are  still  needed 
now  that  we  have  partial  Integration.  But, 
Integration  is  too  often  seen  simply  as  a 
question  of  integrating  white  Institutions, 
while  leaving  most  black  ones  to  struggle  for 
survival.  I  submit  that  the  need  which  black 
colleges  and  universities  fill,  makes  a  com- 
pelling case  for  the  useful  and  essential 
existence  of  'slack  colleges  and  universities. 

Even  though  the  majority  of  Blacks  are 
now  attending  white  Institutions,  the  num- 
ber of  Blacks  enrolled  In  black  institutions 
has  grown  significantly.  In  1900  only  .3  per 
cent  of  college  and  university  students  —ere 
black.  During  the  boom  period  of  the  1960's, 
enrollment  in  higher  education  in  general 
nearly  doubled  and  black  enrollments  kept 
pace.  By  1970,  seven  per  cent  of  college 
enrollments  were  black — an  encouraging 
growth  even  though  the  figure  for  black 
enrollment  still  fell  considerably  short  of 
the  11  per  cent  which  Blacks  constitute  In 
the  population  as  a  whole. 

And  despite  the  fact  that  some  400,000 
Blacks  are  enrolled  in  white  institutions  as 
compared  to  some  185,000  In  black  Institu- 
tions, more  Blacks  are  receiving  their  degrees 
from  black  rather  than  white  Institutions, 


due  to  the  higher  attrition  rates  of  Blacks 
In  white  schools.  The  85  four-year  black  col- 
leges enroll  less  than  40  per  cent  of  all  black 
students  but  award  70  per  cent  of  the  bach- 
elor's degrees  earned  by  all  black  students. 

Thus,  black  Institutions  bear  the  brunt  of 
providing  those  special  educational  services 
which  enable  many  black  college-  students 
to  overcome  the  deficiencies  In  their  primary 
and  secondary  education.  Almoet  50  per  cent 
of  Blacks  are  under  the  age  of  21.  They 
should  not  have  to  enter  competitive  adult 
life  without  the  chance  for  a  higher  educa- 
tion or  for  the  training  they  need  In  order 
to  hold  meaningful  Jobs. 

To  be  sure,  black  students  need  black 
colleges  and  universities.  But  the  nation  also 
needs  black  colleges  and  universities. 

These  are  days  of  great  challenge  for  black 
institutions  of  higher  education.  Some  would 
say  of  Insurmountable  challenge.  But  I  dis- 
agree. Of  course,  there  Is  much  to  be  done. 
Black  schools  mvist  meet  the  challenges  of 
closing  the  proportionate  gap  between  the 
number  of  Whites  and  Blacks  with  profes- 
sional training.  We  must  have  twice  as  many 
young  Blacks  enrolled  In  graduate  schools 
as  we  have  at  present  if  that  gap  Is  to  be 
closed  by  1990.  In  stark  contrast  to  the  fact 
that  Blacks  comprise  11  per  cent  of  the 
American  population  Is  the  fact  that  in  med- 
icine only  two  per  cent  of  all  physicians  are 
black  and  less  than  three  per  cent  of  all 
medical  school  students  are  black. 

In  my  field,  the  law,  one  out  of  every 
750  white  Americans  Is  a  lawyer,  but  only 
one  out  of  every  6,000  black  Americans  is  a 
lawyer.  In  doctoral  and  professional  degree 
programs,  only  1.75  per  cent  of  the  graduate 
ejirollment  In  arts  and  sciences  is  black. 

Many  of  the  better  Jobs,  professional  and 
paraprofesslonal,  in  today's  modem,  post- 
industrial  economy  require  at  least  some  sci- 
entific and  technical  training. 

The  absence  of  black  students  In  science- 
oriented  courses  reflects  the  historical  lack 
of  laboratories,  science  facilities,  and  cur- 
riculum from  black  grade  schools  through 
black  graduate  schools. 

In  addition  to  our  goal  of  matching  the 
resources  of  white  schools,  black  colleges  and 
universities  must  make  the  changes  now  de- 
manded of  all  higher  education.  Tradition- 
ally, the  duty  of  American  higher  education 
has  been  to  provide  a  liberal  arts  background 
or  at  most  to  prepare  the  student  to  follow 
one  of  only  a  few  occupations — teaching,  the 
law,  the  ministry,  or  engineering.  But,  now 
we  are  Increasingly  aware  that  postsecondary 
education  must  be  a  more  comprehensive 
education.  It  must  provide  more  choice.  In 
addition  to  a  liberal  arts  background.  Junior 
colleges,  colleges,  and  universities  must  also 
prepare  a  student  for  a  career.  We  know 
there  are  now  over  20,000  occupations.  Stu- 
dents must  be  made  aware  of  their  alterna- 
tives and  opportunities  and  must  receive  the 
career  training  they  need  to  make  the  choices 
and  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities. 

By  1980,  four  out  of  every  five  Jobs  will 
not  require  the  traditional  four-year  col- 
lege degree,  but  will  require  extensive  train- 
ing and  education  beyond  high  school.  Jobs 
will  be  available  In  fields  which  were  un- 
known at  the  time  your  parents  and  I  grad- 
uated from  high  school.  Positions  In  urban 
planning.  In  mass  transit  design,  in  nuclear 
medicine.  In  blo-medlclne,  electromechaulcs, 
environmental  science  and  many  other  new 
occupations  are  numerous  and  exciting. 

And  these  opportunities  are  coming  at  a 
time  when,  at  long  last.  Blacks  are  Increas- 
ingly free  to  participate  in  the  whole  Amer- 
ican economy.  I  am  not  a  PoUyanna.  I  know 
too  well  the  lingering  economic  Injustices 
from  which  Blacks  suffer.  But  I  will  not 
close  my  eyes  to  the  opportunities  which  are 
now  opening  to  our  young  black  people. 

And  In  considering  career  <^portunltles  for 
young  Blacks  and  the  need  for  career  edu- 
cation, we  must  not  be  paralyzed  by  a  fear 
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of  past  mistakes.  No  one  can  deny  that  In 
the  past  vocational  education  of  youBg 
Blacks  too  often  meant  a  preparation  for 
marginal  Jobs,  jobe  In  a  rural  agricultural 
economy  at  the  very  time  that  our  country 
was  becoming  urban  and  industrialized. 

Today  we  must  prepare  black  students  for 
Jobs  in  our  nation's  total  economy — not  in 
»  separate  economy.  Higher  education  must 
taswit  that  Blacks  are  no  longer  faced  with 
few  occupational  choices  or  with  left-over 
Jobs. 

The  American  economy  is  changing  in 
many  ways  which  make  further  demands 
upon  American  higher  education.  With  a 
rapidly  changing  technology  and  an  ever  ex* 
panding  knowledge,  a  student  graduating 
from  college  today  must  be  prepared  to  fill 
several  different  Jobs  during  the  course  of 
his  lifetime. 

Black  colleges  and  universities  must  meet 
this  need  for  intermittent  continuing  educa- 
tion through  a  person's  adult  life.  The  days 
are  past  when  one  might  expect  to  hold  only 
one  Job,  or  type  of  Job,  during  the  course  of 
his  lifetime— or  his  early  years  alone  receive 
all  his  training. 
^  It  la  long  past  time  for  the  nation  to  give 
substance  to  this  need  for  continuing  edu- 
cation. Our  tax  policies,  our  employment 
laws,  and  especially  our  student  aid  policies 
are  geared  almost  entirely  to  a  lock-step  edu- 
cational process.  To  be  more  relevant  and 
responsive,  the  federal  government  should 
grant  eaich  individual  some  form  of  financial 
education  credit  to  which  he  would  be  en- 
titled throughout  his  life  at  a  time  of  his 
own  choosing  or  need.  All  of  American  high- 
er education  should  make  Increasing  pro- 
visions for  our  nation's  need  for  continuing 
and  career  education. 

Many  black  colleges  and  universities  also 
wish  to  fill  a  special  role  In  the  building  of 
a  strong  and  viable  black  community.  The 
focus  of  black  colleges  on  black  culture  and 
black  studies  is  widely  known.  And  this  is 
good.  It  creates  pride  and  an  essential  sense 
of  identity.  But  we  must  not  overlook  other 
compelling  interests.  Compensatory  educa- 
tion In  Inner-clty  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  assistance  in  establishing  black 
conunimlty  self-help  organizations  and 
black  enterprises  should  be  Important  areas 
of  endeavor  by  black  universities  and  col- 
leges. 

The  greatest  challenge  to  black  higher  ed- 
ucation, however,  has  been  and  remains,  the 
need  for  Increased  financial  resources.  While 
the  nation  expects  more  of  black  higher 
education,  it  has  given  it  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  resources  given  to  white  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  The  financial 
problems  which  beset  all  of  American  higher 
education  are  magnified  in  black  higher  edu- 
cation. And  we  must  remember  that  the  spe- 
cial tasks  assigned  to  black  higher  educa- 
tion, remedial  education  In  particular,  are 
exceedingly  costly. 

There  are  few  financial  options  open  to 
black  higher  education.  Tuition  increases  for 
most  black  students  are  unbearable.  One  re- 
cent survey  showed  that  almost  40'",,  of  stu- 
dents in  black  colleges  came  from  families 
with  less  than  94.000  annual  Income. 

Many  state  governments  In  the  South 
where  most  black  colleges  are  located,  are 
stUl  reluctant  to  grant  black  Institutions 
sufflcient  funds.  Indeed,  there  are  instances 
where  state  governments  have  chosen  to 
locate  a  new  competing  college  In  a  com- 
mtmlty  rather  than  strengthening  an  al- 
ready existing  black  college. 

Until  recently,  foundations  and  corpora- 
tions have  seemed  oblivious  to  the  Imbal- 
ance between  gifts  to  black  and  to  white  in- 
sUtuUons  of  higher  education.  Even  with  the 
help  of  vigorous  fundralslng  drives  such  as 
yours  here  at  Virginia  Union,  endowments 
at  black  Institutions  cannot  alone  acccomp- 
llsh  what  Is  needed. 


Thus,  when  we  speak  of  the  survival  and 
growth  of  black  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, we  primarily  mean  assistance  from 
the  federal  government,  In  ternia  of  both 
student  aid  and  aid  to  the  institutions 
themselves. 

For  decades  most  of  the  massive  federal  aid 
to  higher  education  has  Ignored  the  needs 
of  black  colleges — and  of  many  small  white 
colleges  as  well.  Federal  aid  has  given  Uttle 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  costs  more 
for  a  college  to  educate  a  student  coming 
from  an  educationally  deprived  background. 
It  has  particularly  Ignored  the  great  back- 
log of  needs  found  In  black  colleges  for 
faculty,  modern  facilities,  good  libraries, 
curriculum  expansion,  and  for  a  greater 
amount  of  student  aid  than  that  needed  in 
colleges  serving  students  from  more  affluent 
families. 

Most  of  all,  federal  aid  to  higher  educa- 
tion has  discriminated  in  funding  research 
at  the  cost  of  funding  teaching.  Hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  have  been  poured  into 
academic  research  with  no  comparable  sub- 
sidies for  the  teaching  of  students. 

Most  federal  money  has  been  directed 
to  the  "hard"  sciences,  which  are  expensive 
academic  disciplines  in  terms  of  faculty  and 
facilities.  Traditionally,  they  have  been  dis- 
ciplines too  expensive  for  black  colleges  to 
fully  support.  Thus,  our  black  Institutions 
have  been  denied  one  immense  block  of 
money  which  has  been  allocated  to  higher 
education. 

Only  In  recent  years  has  the  federal  gov- 
ernment become  more  sensitive  and  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  black  Institutions  of 
higher  education.  More  money  has  been  made 
available  for  student  aid  and  student  loans. 
Beginning  with  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1966,  the  federsd  government  provided 
money  for  undergraduate  training.  The  Ed- 
ucation Amendments  of  1972  further  In- 
creased the  possibilities  for  student  financial 
assistance  creating  the  new  Basic  Education 
Opportunity  Grants  program  to  supplement 
existing  student  aid  programs.  Now  the 
BEOO  program  assures  every  student  who 
can  gain  admittance  to  college  some  finan- 
cial support,  if  needed,  but  not  enough. 

EquaUy  important  to  black  collegee,  the 
federal  government  program  for  strength- 
ening developing  Institutions  was  established 
In  1966  to  provide  the  much  needed  finan- 
cial assistance  to  those  Institutions  which 
have  been  left  out  of  the  mainstream  of 
American  higher  education.  Far  over  one- 
half  of  the  Developing  Institutions'  funds 
have  gone  to  black  colleges  and  universities. 
In  the  current  fiscal  1974  year  the  Senate 
Labor-Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  which  I 
serve,  included  $100  million  for  this  essen- 
tial program. 

Other  federal  programs  have  made  some 
grants  to  construct  and  develop  college  li- 
braries and  faclUtles.  The  National  Science 
Foundation  has  made  some  money  avail- 
able for  Improved  college  science  programs. 
Training  grants  have  been  made  In  the 
health  professions. 

Federal  aid  for  black  higher  education 
more  than  doubled  between  1969  and  1972. 

Virginia  Union  alone  received  an  Increase 
In  federal  funds  from  tl  million  in  1970  to 
three  and  one-quarter  million  dollars  In 
the  current  school  year.  And  as  tribute  to 
Its  potential  aqd  excellence,  Virginia  Union 
received  one  of  the  largest  grants  the  Devel- 
oping Institutions  program  made. 

While  black  colleges  enroll  about  2.8  per 
cent  of  all  college  students  In  the  nation, 
they  now  receive  about  6.5  per  cent  of  fed- 
eral funds. 

This  trend  In  federal  support  for  develop- 
ing black  institutions  must  continue.  We 
must  discourage  any  slackening  of  effort. 
Even  middle  class  parents  are  now  finding 
it  difficult  to  send  their  children  through 
college  because  of  the  escalating  coets  of 


education.  But  we  cannot  resolve  this  prob- 
lem of  middle  class  students  at  the  expense 
of  those  students  who  most  need  federal 
student  aid  assistance. 

In  every  instance,  we  must  help  most 
where  help  is  most  needed  to  insure  each 
and  every  American  an  eqiwl  chance  to  as- 
pire and  achieve. 

Thomas  Wolfe  wrote: 

"To  every  man  his  chance,  to  every  man, 
regardless  of  bis  birth,  his  shining  golden 
opportunity — to  every  man  the  right  to  live, 
to  work,  to  be  himself,  and  to  become  what- 
ever thing  his  manhood  and  his  vision  can 
combine  to  make  him — this,  seeker,  is  the 
promise  of  America." 

You  now  enter  the  world  for  which  your 
families  and  your  university  have  diligently 
and  devotedly  tried  to  prepare  you.  You  enter 
life  with  more  hope  than  any  generation  of 
Blacks  before  you  that  at  long  last  the 
promise  of  America  is  coming  true  for  black 
Americans.  May  you  find  your  shining 
golden  opportunities,  may  you  seize  your 
chances  to  become  whatever  your  vision  and 
values  combine  to  make.  This  is  the  \*l8h 
we  who  gather  here  today  have  for  you. 

Thank  you. 


PROFILE  OP  A  DISTINGUISHED 
%  OLDER  AMERICAN 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  May  Is 
Older  Americans  Month,  a  time  when 
every  American  should  consider  the  con- 
cerns of  our  Nation's  20  million  citizens 
65  years  of  age  and  older.  Although  we 
have  made  considerable  progress  over 
the  few  years  toward  Improving  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions  of  the 
elderly,  much  more  remains  to  be  done. 
This  month  I  have  proposed  a  number  of 
legislative  solutions  to  the  problems  fac- 
ing our  elderly  citizens,  and  look  for- 
ward to  discussing  and  debating  these 
measures  with  my  colleagues. 

The  theme  this  year  is  "older  Ameri- 
cans are  a  National  Resource."  No  where 
is  this  more  evident  than  in  an  excel- 
lent profile  of  Ray  W.  Smith,  president 
of  the  Chicago  chapter  of  the  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons,  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  edition 
of  Monday,  May  13,  1974.  Mr.  Smith  is 
a  most  enthusiastic  and  dedicated  leader 
of  the  314,000  members  of  AARP  in 
Illinois. 

In  the  Sun-Times  article,  Mr.  Smith 
discusses  many  of  the  concerns  of  his 
members.  Including  the  level  of  social  se- 
curity benefits  and  the  earnings  limita- 
tion. He  also  points  out  a  number  of  the 
association's  activities,  among  them  the 
youth-age  alliance,  a  program  that  brings 
together  retired  person  with  high  school 
or  college  students  to  exchange  ideas. 

I  commend  the  Sun-Times,  and  re- 
porter David  Anderson,  for  bringing  Mr. 
Smith's  story,  and  AARP's  efforts,  to  the 
public's  attention  and  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Ovra    66?    Heke's    Recipe    for    TTouth* 

(By  David  Anderson) 
Ray  W.  Smith  has  a  recipe  for  growing 
old  which  is  shared  by  some  6  mlUion  other 
people  over  the  age  of  65. 

"Retire  from  your  Job  or  business.  If  you 
must,  but  don't  retire  from  life.  To  age  suc- 
cessfully, you  must  be  mature.  To  grow  old 
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and  be  reasonably  happy,  you  need  a 
cushion." 

Smith,  who  is  66,  short-haired  and  bald- 
ing, has  such  a  cushion.  It  is  the  Chicago 
chapter  of  the  American  Assn.  of  Retired 
Persons  (AARP).  As  he  puts  It: 

"AARP  is  the  fastest-growing  association 
m  the  United  States.  We  are  growing  at  the 
rate  of  7,000  members  a  day.  By  the  end  of 
1976,  we  should  have  between  11  and  12  mil- 
lion members." 

Smith  is  president  of  the  Chicago  chapter, 
which  has  its  headquarters  in  his  home  at 
6528  N.  Lakewood.  There  are  some  314.000 
AARP  members  in  Illinois  and  about  150,000 
of  these  live  In  the  metropolitan  Chicago 
area. 

"Why  are  people  over  55  fiocklng  to 
AARP?"  you  ask.  'What  does  It  do  for  them?" 

Smith  has  a  no-nonsense  answer: 

"Because  we  do  things  that  make  aging  and 
retirement  fairly  palatable.  We  lobby.  We  are 
nonpartisan,  but  not  nonpolitical.  Our  alms 
are  to  Increase  Social  Security  payments,  get 
better  housing  for  the  elderly — subsidized, 
when  necessary,  by  the  government.  In  short, 
open  the  door  to  a  fuller,  richer  retirement 
life. 

"It's  a  sad  thing  for  people  who  have 
worked  40  and  60  years  to  retire  on  a  pen- 
sion and  Social  Security  only  to  find  that 
their  standard  of  living  they  had  when  they 
were  working  to  shrink."  says  Smith. 

"And  'shrink'  is  the  word,"  he  tells  you. 
"It's  enough  to  drive  you  to  a  shrink.  For 
example.  If  a  retired  person  gets  less  than 
$160  month,  or  a  couple  gets  less  than  $214, 
they  can  apply  under  Social  Security  for  what 
is  called  Social  Supplement  Income.  That 
means  Social  Security  will  bring  it  up  to  $160 
for  a  single  person  and  to  $214  for  a  couple. 
In  other  words,  bring  it  up  to  a  substandard 
level!" 

Another  thing  that  tees  Smith  off  about 
Social  Security  is  the  rule  that  a  person 
getting  Social  Security  from  age  66  to  72  may 
not  have  an  outside  Income  of  more  than 
$2,100  a  year. 

"After  72,  the  sky  is  the  limit  as  far  as 
your  outside  Income  is  concerned,"  he  says. 
"How  ridiculous  can  you  get?  After  72,  you 
can  go  out,  theoretically,  and  get  a  big-pay- 
ing Job,  make  $100,000  a  year  or  more.  Now 
who  is  going  to  hire  a  72-year-old?  Why 
should  you  be  penalized  financially  between 
the  ages  of  65  to  72?  It's  unjust.  It's  sense- 
less." 

This  "senselessness"  is  one  of  the  things 
AARP  is  working  to  change.  Also,  It's  work- 
ing, with  Its  three  paid  lobbyists  in  Wash- 
ington, to  bring  Congress  to  put  the  brakes 
on  Inflation,  to  establish  a  National  Health 
Plan  to  "bring  quality  health  care  to  all 
Americans,  regardless  of  age  or  the  ability  to 
pay,"  the  cutting  of  fares  for  the  elderly  on 
all  railroads,  buses  and  airlines  and  the  step- 
ping up  of  the  war  against  water  and  air 
pollution. 

Smith,  who  joined  AARP  in  January,  1973, 
after  retiring  two  years  earlier  as  a  personnel 
manager  In  the  production  department  of 
Pullman-Standard  Division  of  the  Pullman 
Co.,  says  members  pay  $2  a  year  in  dues  to 
AARP  and  another  $2  a  year  to  the  Chicago 
chapter.  He  says  members  who  buy  medicine 
can  save  that  much  In  a  week  by  buying  their 
drugs  from  AARP's  own  pharmacies. 

Oetting  their  medicines  from  AARP's 
drug  stores  by  mall  order — the  pharmacy 
for  Its  Chicago  members  Is  In  Kansas  City, 
Mo. — "we  save  50  per  cent,  at  least  that," 
says  Smith. 

Smith  likes  to  push  AARP's  AIM  program 
(Action,  Independent  Maturity)  which  is 
part  of  its  Youth-Age  Alliance,  a  plan 
whereby  AARP  members  get  together  with 
high  school  or  college  students  to  exchange 
Ideas. 

"I  used  to  bristle  when  I  saw  the  young 
kids  with  long  hair,"  he  says,  "But  I'm  used 


to  it  now.  These  kids  may  lack  experience 
and  knowledge,  but  the  thing  I  admire  in 
them  Is  their  absolute  honesty." 

These  seminars,  held  In  high  schools  and 
universities,  benefit  both  the  young  and 
the  old,  he  believes. 

As  Smith  sees  it,  the  United  States  by 
1976  win  have  taken  "great  strides  toward 
a  triie  democracy,"  because  of  this  "hon- 
esty" in  youth  and  because  of  seuior-cltlzen 
organizations  such  as  AARP.  He  bases  this 
on  his  prediction  that  100  million  Ameri- 
cans will  vote  for  a  President  that  year. 

"That  will  be  a  turnout  of  80  per  cent  of 
those  eligible  to  vote,"  says  Smith.  "In  1972, 
there  was  a  turnout  of  55.4  per  cent  of 
those  eligible.  Statistically,  only  48  per  cent 
of  the  young  turned  out.  It  was  the  older 
voters  who  brought  this  figure  up  to  65.4 
per  cent. 

"In  this  last  election  in  France,  they  bad 
an  85  per  cent  turnout.  If  France  can  turn 
out  85  per  cent,  we  certainly  should  be  able 
lo  muster  80  per  cent." 

With  its  expected  11  to  12  million  mem- 
bership by  1976,  says  Smith,  "AARP  will  be 
a  decisive  force  in  the  next  presidential 
election.  And  the  significant  fact  to  remem- 
ber is  that  93  per  cent  of  our  people  register 
and  vote." 

The  month  of  May  is  the  most  important 
one  of  the  year  to  Smith  because  May  has 
been  officially  proclaimed  by  the  White 
House  as  Older  Americans  Month. 

Its  official  theme,  which  fits  what  Smith 
has  been  thinking  all  the  time,  is  "Oldei 
Americans — A  National  Resource." 


GSA  PROPOSES  THE  ULTIMATE 
COMPUTER 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  2  weeks  ago 
it  came  to  my  attention  that  GSA  has 
been  quietly  moving  to  establish  a  data 
communications  network  which  could 
eventually  combine  all  Federal  agency 
computer  hardware  procurements  and 
link  all  "general  purpose"  computers  in 
the  Federal  Government.  This  system, 
called  FEDNET,  has  been  described  by 
M.  Shy  Meeker.  Commissioner  of  GSA's 
Automatic  Data  and  Telecommunica- 
tions Service,  as  a  network  which  ulti- 
mately will  "make  virtually  every  mod- 
cm  computer  in  the  Government  acces- 
sible anywhere  in  the  Nation."  Because 
of  the  obvious  and  immense  implications 
for  privacy  which  such  a  massive  system 
of  nationwide  computer  sharing  pose,  I 
have  been  working  with  Senators  Gold- 
water  and  Hruska  and  Congressmen 
Moss  and  Moorhead  to  get  a  full  ex- 
planation of  the  FEDNET  system  from 
GSA. 

As  I  imderstand  the  proposal,  the 
FEDNET  concept  was  devised  to  prevent 
the  proliferation  of  "incompatible  '  com- 
puter systems  which  now  exist  in  the 
Federal  Government.  All  participaiing 
Federal  agencies  would  join  in  coopera- 
tive computer  usage  at  selected  auto- 
matic data  processing  centers  on  a  time 
sharing  basis.  All  automatic  data  proc- 
essing centers  and  remote  terminals 
would  be  interconnected  and  available 
to  system  users  thi'ough  a  common  data 
communications  network.  A  "packet- 
switch"  concept  included  in  the  proposal 
would  provide  "access  capabilities  to 
other  agencies  as  well." 

The  current  plans  call  for  the  consoli- 
dating of  computer  operations  and  the 
maintenance  of  information  systems 
within   GSA   and    the   Department   of 


Agriculttu*e.  GSA  will  move  from  10 
computer  centers  it  now  operates  into 
1  center;  Agriculture's  information 
systems  will  be  housed  at  4  sites  in- 
stead of  the  45  sites  they  now  occupy. 
Included  in  the  proposal  is  the  option 
for  four  additional  sites  which  are  to  be 
operated  by  GSA  to  provide  computers 
and  computer  services  for  other  Govern- 
ment agencies. 

The  performance  specifications  issued 
by  GSA  on  the  FEDNET  project  require 
that  the  design  of  the  various  compo- 
nents of  the  network  and  the  method  of 
interconnecting  them  provide  for  "mod- 
ular expandability"  so  that  other  auto- 
matic data  processing  sites  beyond  the 
nine  in  the  current  proposal,  can  readily 
be  accommodated.  The  proposal  also 
references  "separate  procurement  ac- 
tion" to  provide  support  networks  and 
interfacing  between  FEDNET  and  other 
Government  systems.  Some  3,000  remote 
terminals  are  being  contemplaiCbd,  but 
obviously  the  system  is  designed  to  add 
uncounted  ether  as  it  expands. 

That  the  hardware  system  contem- 
plated for  FEDNET  poses  a  serious  threat 
to  individual  rights  cannot  be  denied.  I 
am  especially  concerned  about  the  hler- 
archial  system  foe  administrative  con- 
trol over  access  to  and  utilization  of  sys- 
tem facilities  envisioned  by  GSA.  One  of 
its  performance  specifications,  ostensibly 
designed  to  protect  privacy,  requires  that 
such  administrative  controls  "should  per- 
mit the  (FEDNET)  system  administrator 
to  enforce  who  may  use  the  system,  what 
facilities  each  authorized  user  may  access 
and  how  many  resources  he  may  con- 
sume. Only  the  system  administrator 
shall  be  able  to  establish,  modify,  or 
delete  account  user  or  project  identi- 
fiers." 

In  short  GSA  would  create  an  "infor- 
mation czar"  with  absolute  control  over 
all  Government  information  systems.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  give  that  authority  to 
any  one  individual,  and  it  is  curious  that 
a  GSA  proposal  for  "economy  and  efl&- 
ciency"  should  involve  the  creation  of  a 
centralized  information  authority. 

Yet  officials  at  GSA  insist  that  "FED- 
NET" is  an  unfortunate  misnomer  which 
misrepresents  the  planned  joint  com- 
puter procurement  of  GSA  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  They  assert  that 
tlie  proposal  was  "intended  merely  to 
recognize  the  economies  inherent  in  a 
^oint  procurement  and  shared  use  of 
common  facilities,"  involving  only  GSA 
and  Agriculture.  However,  it  is  a  fact 
that  GSA  has  already  approached  the 
VeteraftS'  Administration  and  the  Social 
Security  Administration  about  joining 
the  system.  I  have  also  received  infor- 
mation that  the  Advanced  Research 
Project  Agency  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment Research  and  Engineering  OfiBce 
has  had  some  Input  into  devising  the 
FEDNET  system.  Discussions  pertain  to 
linking  or  building  the  potential  to  link 
DOD  with  the  FEDNET  system.  Indeed, 
the  foundation  is  being  laid  for  a  nation- 
al data  center,  f  

When  I  first  learned  of  this  FEDNET 
project  I  was  extremely  concerned  about 
its  impUcations.  The  name  suggests  a 
great  Federal  net  which  may  catch  and 
imprison  the  privacy  of  all  Americans. 
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The  first  reaction  of  GSA,  when  faced 
with  criticism,  was  to  change  the  proj- 
ect's nune  from  FEDNET  to  CDN  (com- 
puter data  network),  as  though  mere 
semantics  would  satisfy  Its  critics.  I  am 
now  informed  that  the  project  has  a  new 
name — NEP — new  equipment  project. 
Well,  a  rose  by  any  other  name  still 
smells,  and  MEDNET  does  not  strike  me 
as  a  privacy  rose. 

I  see  little  difference  between  this  so- 
called  FEDNET  system,  or  "New  Equip- 
ment Project"  as  GSA  has  now  labeled  it, 
and  the  national  data  bank  concept  ex- 
pressly rejected  by  Congress  during  the 
1960's.  At  that  time  a  full  public  debate 
of  the  issue  was  held  and  Congress  then 
directed  that  "no  work  be  done  to  es- 
tablish the  national  data  bank  until  pri- 
vacy protection  is  explored  fully  and 
guaranteed  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible to  the  citizens  whose  personal  rec- 
ords would  form  its  information  base." 
Congress  received  explicit  assurances 
that  no  such  project  would  be  imder- 
taken  without  full  public  debate  and  con- 
gressional authorization.  Today  those  as- 
surances appear  to  be  no  longer  "oper- 
ative." 

No  congressional  authorization  has 
ever  been  given  FEDNET.  No  explicit  ap- 
propriation for  such  a  massive  informa- 
tion system  has  ever  been  sought.  Not 
one  congressional  oversight  committee 
had  been  briefed  about  the  proposal  be- 
fore last  week.  No  description  of  the 
project  was  ever  made  in  GSA's  appro- 
priation request.  GSA  officials  failed  to 
mention  the  program  when  questioned 
in  oversight  hearings  about  advanced  in- 
formation techniques.  And  GSA  has 
never  made  the  project  known  in  re- 
sponse to  specific  questions  about  com- 
puterized government  information  sys- 
tems, such  as  Congressman  Moorhead's 
survey  by  his  Foreign  Operations  and 
Government  Information  Subcommittee 
last  year,  and  my  survey  by  the  Consti- 
tutional Rights  Subcommittee  of  data 
systems  on  individuals  maintained  by 
Federal  agencies.  If  it  is  as  Innocuous 
as  GSA  claims,  why  all  the  secrecy? 

Had  Congressman  John  E.  Moss  not 
disclosed  the  proposal  on  April  25,  Con- 
gress may  never  have  known  about  the 
project  until  it  was  faced  with  a  $100 
rmUion  "fait  accompli" — an  operational 
FEDNET  system.  Fortunately,  for  the 
American  people.  Congress  has  learned 
about  FEDNET,  and  in  plenty  of  time 
to  give  the  proposal  full  legislative  scru- 
tiny. 

I  have  had  a  number  of  contacts  with 
representatives  of  the  GSA  regarding 
FEDNET,  and  I  am  presently  awaiting  a 
written  response  from  the  Administra- 
tor. During  our  discussions  it  has  become 
apparent  that  the  GSA  has  not  adequate- 
ly considered  the  implications  for  privacy 
inherent  in  the  FEDNET  concept  or  the 
magnitude  of  the  policy  decision  it  uni- 
laterally made  without  congressional  di- 
rection or  authorization.  P\u-thermore, 
GSA  apparently  did  not  even  have  ad- 
ministration sanction  to  embark  upon 
this  program. 

Within  the  past  few  days  both  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  and  the 
OflQce  of  Telecommunications  Policy 
have  objected  to  the  FEDNET  program. 


Budget  Director  Ash  wrote  GSA  that 
after  carefully  reviewing  the  extensive 
volume  of  material  supplied  by  GSA, 
OMB  has  concluded  that  the  "pending 
request  for  proposal  (RFP  CPDA  74-14) 
to  acquire  nine  computer  sites  and  a 
data  communications  network  should  be 
withdrawn." 

After  reciting  a  number  of  practical 
and  budgetary  reasons  for  abandoning 
the  current  concept  of  FEDNET,  Mr.  Ash 
concluded  : 

The  proposed  acquisition  of  ADP  and  tele- 
communications capability  tor  unspecified 
uses  poses  a  serious  potential  threat  to  the 
right  of  privacy  at  a  time  wh«t  this  Issue 
Is  under  intense  review  by  tl*  faecutlve 
Branch  and  the  Congress. 

Vice  President  Ford  expressed  similar 
concern  to  the  National  Computer  Con- 
ference in  Chicago  on  May  9,  1974: 

The  contemplated  system,  known  as  FED 
NET,  would  link  Federal  agencies  In  a  net- 
work that  would  allow  OSA  to  obtain  per- 
sonal Information  from  the  files  of  many 
Federal  Departments.  ...  I  am  concerned 
that  Federal  protection  of  Individual  privacy 
is  not  yet  developed  to  the  degree  necessary 
to  prevent  FEDNET  from  being  used  to  probe 
Into  the  lives  of  Individuals. 

In  the  face  of  all  this  criticism,  GSA 
grudgingly  conceded  that  the  privacy 
concerns  which  have  been  raised  are 
"legitimate  concerns"  and  that  GSA 
would  review  the  project  in  this  light. 
In  testimony  before  the  House  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Tuesday, 
May  14,  Administrator  Sampson  In- 
formed the  subcommittee  that  he  had 
that  morning  ordered  that  the  request 
for  proposal  be  suspended  until  he  per- 
sonally could  review  the  proposal.  This 
token  gesture  by  the  administrator  falls 
far  short  of  the  action  which  is  required. 
Mr.  Sampson  did  not  revoke  the  pro- 
posal, he  simply  suspended  it  indefi- 
nitely. He  refused  to  discuss  what  altern- 
atives he  was  considering,  and  was 
adamantly  opposed  to  congressional  re- 
view of  FEDNET  or  submitting  the  pro- 
posal for  congressional  authorization. 
All  he  would  offer  was  a  pledge  to  review 
the  project. 

Administrator  Sampson,  as  his  re- 
marks indicate,  still  had  not  grasped  the 
serious  issues  of  privacy  raised  by  FED- 
NET, as  well  as  the  role  of  Congress  In 
policy  decisions  in  this  area.  This  is  not 
a  decision  to  be  made  on  an  admnlstra- 
tive  level.  Much  more  is  Involved  than  a 
simple  decision  to  purchase  a  computer, 
as  depicted  by  GSA  officials  at  the  appro- 
priation hearings.  A  fundamental  philo- 
sophical decision  affecting  all  our  lives 
is  at  issue.  Such  a  substantive  decison 
ought  to  be  made  by  legislative  bodies 
only  after  extensive  public  debate  on  the 
subject. 

Before  attempting  such  a  decision,  It  Is 
encumbent  upon  Congress  to  consider 
carefully  the  desirability  of  such  a  large- 
scale  computer  network,  the  safeguards 
needed  to  ensure  that  fimdamental  hu- 
man rights  are  protected,  and  the  de- 
sirability of  any  national  data  center,  be 
It  FEDNET  or  any  other  system.  What 
Is  needed  Is  a  national  policy  on  com- 
puter data  exchange  in  America,  and 
Congress  is  now  moving  in  that  direction. 
Various  proposals  to  control  the  manner 


in  which  personal  Information  Is  main- 
tained and  disseminated  in  the  Federal 
Government  are  receiving  thorough  con- 
sideration in  both  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  at  the  present  time. 
For  GSA  to  proceed  with  the  largest 
single  nonmilltary  government  data 
communications  procurement  In  Amer- 
ican history.  In  the  face  of  these  con- 
gressional deliberations,  is  not  only  ir- 
responsible but  borders  on  contempt. 

The  economy  argimient  advanced  by 
GSA  In  support  of  this  FEDNET  system 
is  always  attractive.  But.  apparently, 
OMB  is  not  convinced  that  the  project 
is  even  justified  on  economic  or  practical 
grounds.  Even  if  it  were  true  that  GSA 
would  be  saving  the  taxpayer  some 
money,  we  should  not  be  selling  Indi- 
vidual rights  for  30  pieces  of  silver.  In 
this  as  in  so  many  other  areas  of  our  na- 
tional life,  mere  expediency  cannot  be 
permitted  to  be  the  overriding  factor  in 
making  decisions  about  the  public  gc>od. 
When  Congress  charged  the  GSA  with 
the  responsibility  to  coordinate  and  pro- 
vide for  the  economic  and  efficient  use  of 
automatic  data  processing  equipment,  it 
did  not  delegate  Its  legislative  responsi- 
bility with  regard  to  a  national  data 
policy  In  that  authorization.  Such  an 
assumption  is  a  distortion  of  the  spirit 
and  intent  of  Public  Law  89-306. 

Mr.  President,  In  my  judgment,  FED- 
NET truly  contains  the  basis  of  a  na- 
tional data  center.  In  this  single  massive 
system  all  the  information  Agriculture 
has  on  American  farmers,  all  the  infor- 
mation the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
on  veterans,  and  all  the  information  So- 
cial Secm-ity  Administration  has  on  every 
American  wage  earner,  employer,  recipi- 
ent of  medicare  benefits  and  social 
security  pensions,  might  be  easily  ac- 
cessible, subject  only  to  GSA  control. 
Eventually  as  more  agencies  join  the  sys- 
tem, information  about  every  Individual 
who  has  ever  had  any  contact  with  the 
Federal  Government,  regardless  of  the 
nature  of  that  contact,  could  be  instan- 
taneously retrievable  from  the  FEDNET 
system.  I  carmot  conceive  of  any  indi- 
vidual who  would  be  unaffected  by  FED- 
NET. 

At  a  time  when  Congress  and  the  Vice 
President's  Privacy  Committee  and  all 
Americans  are  concerned  about  threats 
to  privacy,  it  Is  a  shock  to  discover  that 
GSA  should  be  quietly  proceeding  with  a 
computer  network  that  would  involve 
agencies  like  the  VA,  Agriculture,  Social 
Security,  and  the  Defense  Department  at 
the  start,  and  eventually  all  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  future.  There  Is  much 
about  FEDNET  that  Is  peculiar,  and  I 
fear  even  yet  we  do  not  have  the  full 
story.  Certainly,  I  believe  that  all  Amer- 
icans would  agree  that  nothing  with  a 
potential  for  a  national  data  center 
should  be  built  without  full  public  debate 
and  express  statutory  authority.  Per- 
sonally, It  Is  hard  for  me  to  conceive  of 
any  reasons  why  such  a  fatal  blow  to 
privacy  should  ever  be  permitted. 

I  shall  continue  my  efforts  through 
the  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee 
and  the  various  other  congressional  of- 
fices to  Investigate  the  OSA  plans.  I  hope 
that  the  GSA  will  recognize  the  need 
to  halt  permanently  all  FEDNET  plans 
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unti'.  Congress  has  given  its  express  con- 
sent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  letter  to  GSA  and  the  interim  reply 
I  received,  as  well  as  the  letters  from 
OME  and  the  Office  of  Telecommunica- 
tions Policy  to  GSA,  and  newspaper  ai'ti- 
cles  by  Seth  Kantor  describing  FEDNET, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

May  6,  1974. 
Harold  S.  Trimmer,  Esq.. 
General  Counsel,  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Trimmer:  On  Friday,  May  3,  at 
your  suggestion,  you  and  other  members  of 
GSA  met  with  members  of  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  staff  and  those  of  Con- 
gressmen Moss  and  Moorhead.  The  subject  of 
the  meeting  was  the  proposed  FEDNET 
project  which  Just  recently  came  to  our 
attention. 

The  FEDNET  proposal  raises  serious  Issues 
of  privacy  and  the  role  of  Congress  In  pyollcy 
decisions  in  this  area.  As  now  contemplated, 
the  proposal  is  to  combine  procurement  and 
systems  design  to  be  compatible  with  those 
of  other  government  agencies,  with  a  view 
to  cooperative  computer  usage  in  the  future. 
At  present  the  plao  envisages  compatible  sys- 
tems for  GSA  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, but  with  the  capability  of  adding 
other  departments  In  the  future.  Such  a  mas- 
sive system  poses  the  possibility  of  nation- 
wide computer  sharing,  with  obvious  and 
Immense  implications  for  privacy.  Indeed,  a 
simUar  proposal  in  the  1960's  for  a  National 
Data  Center  was  rejected  by  Congress  after 
much  public  outcry.  Congress  received  -in 
explicit  commitment  then  that  no  such  proj- 
ect would  be  undertaken  without  full  public 
debate  and  express  statutory  authority.  It  is 
our  understanding  that  GSA  has  proceeded 
with  Its  project  on  the  good  faith  belief  that 
it  has  full  statutory  authority  already  and 
that  the  privacy  implications  were  minor  or 
nonexistent. 

We  understand  that  in  the  meeting  you 
and  your  associates  acknowledged  that  our 
privacy  concerns  are  valid  and  agreed  that 
GSA  should  review  the  project  in  this  light. 
It  Is  our  strong  belief  that  we  mxist  subject 
the  FEDNET  concept  and  similar  major 
data  systems  proposals  to  full  legislative  scru- 
tiny and  to  require  explicit  legislative  au- 
thorization before  any  of  them  are  under- 
taken. You  expressed  your  personal  views 
that  these  would  be  appropriated  for  FED- 
NET, and  said  you  would  urge  that  GSA  take 
the  position  that  the  FEDNET  concept 
should  be  the  subject  of  express  statutory 
authorization.  You  also  agreed  that  a  letter 
would  be  forthcoming  from  GSA  to  us  and 
other  interested  legislators  by  May  10  con- 
taining GSA's  decision  on  this  point. 

We  cannot  stress  too  much  our  insistence 
that  this  Is  the  only  way  to  proceed.  Public 
and  congressional  concern  with  privacy 
makes  It  necessary  that  all  such  proposals 
receive  public  scrutiny  of  this  kind.  In  this 
regard,  you  may  be  familiar  with  proposals 
we  have  Introduced  (S.  2963-Ervln,  S.  2964- 
Hruska  and  S.  2810-Goldwater) .  and  which 
have  already  been  the  subject  of  hearings  be- 
fore the  Constitutional  Rights  Sul>commlttee. 
The  President's  Privacy  Commission,  headed 
by  Vice-President  Ford,  was  established  for 
this  purpose. 

We  appreciate  the  speed  with  which  you 
acknowledged  the  validity  of  this  concern, 
and  the  promise  of  full  cooperation  that  you 
made.  We  look  forward  to  Mr.  Sampson's  let- 
ter and  we  are  confident  that  with  this  Joint 
cooperation,   both   the   legitimate   needs   of 


citizen  privacy  and  government  efficiency  can 
be  accommodated. 
With  kindest  wlshe.s. 
Sincerely, 

Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.. 
Roman  L.  Hbcska. 
Barry  Goldwater. 

General  Services  Administration, 

Washington,  D.C,  May  14,  13ff4. 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 

Chairman,  Commiitee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  May  6,  also  signed  by  Senators 
Roman  Hruska  and  Barry  Goldwater.  regard- 
ing the  planned  Joint  computer  procure- 
ment of  General  Services  Administration  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  May  3  meeting,  to  which  you  refer, 
cciurred  as  a  result  of  statements  by  Mr. 
Lawrence  B.^3k!r  at  a  Federal  Bar  Associa- 
tion seminar  characterizing  the  procurement, 
which  had  acquired  the  unfortunate  Journa- 
listic Identification  of  FEDNET,  as  an  ap- 
parent effort  at  creating  a  National  Data 
Center.  Since  I  felt  this  represented  a  mis- 
understanding of  what  was  Intended  merely 
to  recognize  the  economies  Inherent  In  a 
Joint  procurement  and  shared  use  of  com- 
mon facilities,  and  where  the  data  bases  of 
users  would  remain  separate  and  secure,  I 
suggested  a  meethig  might  be  mutually 
beneficial. 

In  the  course  of  that  meeting,  to  which 
Mr.  Ba.^klr  invited  the  representatives  of 
Congre.ssmen  Moss  and  Moorehead.  it  became 
apparent  that  strong  concern  existed  with 
respect  to  the  concept  of  shared  use  of  com- 
mon data  facilities  reflected  in  the  statutory 
authority  (P.L.  89-306)  under  which  GSA 
was  proceeding,  and  the  Increased  potential 
for  privacy  abuse,  compared  to  continued 
proliferation  of  separate  faclUtles,  wh^ch  It 
may  reflect.  We  agreed  that  these  prlWy 
concerns  were  valid  and  that  GSA  should  f^- 
vlew  the  project  In  this  light.  We  also  agreed 
tliat  the  accommodation  of  these  two  policy 
objectives,  economy  and  privacy,  was  a  prop- 
er matter  for  legislative  determination,  per- 
haps within  the  context  of  the  consideration 
of  your  recently  introduced  privacy  bill. 

I  expressed  my  personal  view  that  any  ex- 
pansion of  the  facilities  contemplated  In  the 
current  procurement  beyond  the  Immediate 
needs  of  Agriculture  and  GSA,  for  other 
agency  use,  through  the  exercise  of  options, 
should  be  preceded  by  legislative  review  and 
determination.  I  agreed  to  communicate  the 
full  results  of  the  meeting  to  GSA  line  offi- 
cials, and  to  attempt  to  secure  an  agency  de- 
termination by  May  10  of  how  we  might 
most  appropriately  recognize  and  accommo- 
date the  very  valid  concerns  you  express. 

As  you  are  aware,  this  matter  has  been  a 
subject  of  continued  public  and  Congres- 
sional interest,  and  we  have  been  occupied 
this  week  with  obtaining  the  views  of  all 
appropriate  parties  on  the  action  we  should 
take.  In  the  absei^ce  of  Adniinlstrator  Samp- 
son, no  final  decision  has  yet  been  made.  I 
am  sure,  however,  he  will  communicate  wltli 
you  directly  upon  his  return  to  Washington 
this  coming  week. 

With  warm  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Harold  S.  Trimmer,  Jr.. 

GenercU  Counsel. 

Hon.  Arthur  F.  Sampson. 
Administrator,  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. WashiTU/ton,  D.C. 
Dear  Art:  This  is  in  regard  to  your  April  2, 
1974,  letter  concerning  GSA's  proposed  ac- 
quisition of  ADP  and  telecommunications 
equipment.  We  have  carefully  reviewed  the 
extensive   volume  of   material   supplied    by 


GSA  and  have  discussed  the  matter  with 
representatives  of  the  E>epartment  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Office  of  Telecommunica- 
tions Policy.  ^w 

We  have  concluded  that  your  pending  Re- 
quest for  Proposal  (RFPCOPA  74-14)  to 
acquire  nine  computer  sites  and  a  data  com-' 
munlcatlons  -network  should^  be  withdrawn. 
The  proposed  data  communications  network 
Is  not  responsive  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture requirements.  Moreover,  the  pend- 
ing procurement  Is  Inconsistent  with  guid- 
ance ^f  the  Q35ce  of  Telecommunications 
Policy  which  has  called  for  termination  of 
the  proposal. 

There  Is  no  economic  advantage  to  the 
proposed  acquisition  of  the  Initial  GSA  site. 
More  importantly,  there  are  a  number  of 
viable  alternatives  which  would  satisfy 
GSA's  Internal  processing  requirements. 
Those  Include:  Reutlllzatlon  of  Agriculture's 
IBM  370-168  computer  which  will  be  re- 
placed by  the  new  equipment  now  being 
procured,  use  of  excess  USDA  capacity  which 
will  be  available  at  the  new  sites,  purchase 
of  a  smaller  computer  for  GSA  for  use  along 
with  commercial  ADP  services. 

With  regard  to  the  three  optional  GSA 
sites,  there  Is  no  Identifiable  workload  as- 
sociated with  these  machines  nor  is  there 
an  assurance  that  this  particular  configura- 
tion will  satisfy  future  needs.  In  addition, 
considering  "single  prime  contractor"  ap- 
proach of  the  RFP.  the  relative  InflexlblUty  of 
the  data  communications  requirements,  and 
the  potentially  limited  competition,  the  so- 
licitation for  these  three  options  Is  not  with- 
out Inherent  cost  to  the  Government.  Fin- 
ally, the  proposed  acquisition  of  ADP  and 
telecommunications  capability  for  unspeci- 
fled  uses  poses  a  serious  potential  threat  to 
the  right  of  privacy  at  a  time  when  this  Issue 
is  under  Intense  review  by  the  Executive 
Branch  and  the  Congress. 

In  view  of  the  above  considerations.  GS.A. 
should  take  the  following  actions: 

1.  Immediately  withdraw  the  Request  for 
Proposal  (RFP). 

2.  Reissue  a  new  RFP  limited  to  four  firm 
and  two  optional  sites  (one  for  USD.\  and 
one  for  GSA).  The  GSA  option  should  only 
be  exercised  after  a  thorough  review  of  avail- 
able alternatives  and  the  necessary  budget 
approval  has  been  obtained. 

3.  The  communication  requirements 
should  be  acquired  separately  In  accordance 
with  OTP  guidance  and  should  be  restated 
In  a  manner  acceptable  to  the  users. 

Any  procurement  of  ADP  and  telecom- 
munications equipment  or  services  with 
funds  available  to  GSA  may  be  obligated 
only  In  accordance  with  guidance  contained 
In  this  letter. 

Sincerely. 

Roy  L.  Ash. 

Director. 

Office  of  Telecommunications  Poucy. 

Washington,  D.C.  April  30. 1974. 
Hon.  Arthur  F.  Sampson. 
Administrator.  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Sampson:  I  am  quite  concerned 
over  the  approach  GSA  is  taking  to  obtain 
data  processing  and  communications  net- 
work services.  Instead  of  obtaining  the  neces- 
sary services  directly  from  the  private  sector. 
GSA  has  chosen  Instead  to  procure  and 
operate  a  large  amount  of  data  processing 
and  communications  hardware  Itself. 

Procurement  of  service  rather  than  hard- 
ware allows  the  government  to  take  maxi- 
mum advanttige  of  continuing  Improvements 
m  technology  while  at  the  same  time  remain- 
ing sensitive  to  changes  in  user  demands. 
New  commercial  offerings  are  constantly  aris- 
ing which  offer  an  ever  widening  range  of 
features  to  satisfy  a  great  variety  ^  user 
needs.  Since  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
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Oovernment  to  encourage  the  private  sec- 
tor In  continuing  to  offer  new  and  innovative 
communications  services  on  a  fully  competi- 
tive basis,  the  government  should  take  ad- 
vantage o'  this  capability  where  possible  to 
meet  Its  own  Internal  needs. 

The  cost  of  commercial  data  communica- 
tions services  has  been  declining  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  over  10%  during  the  past  few 
years.  Even  at  todays  rates,  equivalent 
commercial  services  would  cost  about  half 
as  much  as  the  proposed  GSA  data  com- 
munications network. 

It  is  my  view  that  present  GSA  plans  for  an 
in-house  government  designed  and  operated 
data  communications  network  should  be 
terminated  and  at  least  the  communications 
portion  of  the  present  solicitation  should 
be  reoriented  toward  procurement  of  com- 
mercial services.  Further  serious  considera- 
tion should  also  be  given  to  the  advantages 
of  obtaining  the  data  processing  service  on  a 
similar  basts. 

Moreover,  a  government-owned  network 
of  computers  of  such  large  capacity  and  with 
such  widespread  remote  access,  raises  Im- 
portant questions  about  privacy:  For  exam- 
ple, how  will  access  be  controlled  through  use 
of  the  communications  links,  and  what  In- 
centives will  there  be  to  fill  the  computers 
with  unnecessary  data  on  Individuals  and 
firms? 

Please  let  me  know  what  action  you  plan  to 
take  on  this  matter.  Because  the  request  for 
bids  has  already  been  released  prompt  action 
is  necessary. 

Sincerely, 

Clat  T.  WHrrEHEAD. 

(From    the    Detroit    (Mich)    Sunday    News, 

May  5.   1974 1 

PicHT    Is    Mapped    Against    UJS.    Computer 

"Snooping" 

(By  Seth  Kan  tor) 

Washington. — Vice  President  Gerald  R. 
Ford  heads  a  new  Nixon  administration 
group  aimed  at  safeguarding  the  public  from 
government  snooping  devices. 

Now  the  Ford  group  is  preparing  to  crack 
down  on  one  federal  agency's  secretly  drawn 
blueprint  for  a  national  computer  network 
that  ultimately  could  pry  Into  private  lives 
across  the  nation. 

The  action  by  the  Ford  group  against  FED- 
NET,  the  $100-mUllon  brainchUd  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  (GSA).  under- 
scores a  major  power  struggle  among  Nixon 
forces  over  who  Is  to  set  policy  In  the  sprawl- 
ing empire  of  federal  computers. 

Ford  beads  the  recently  started  Domestic 
Council  on  the  Right  to  Privacy,  which  this 
week  will  launch  a  special  task  force  ex- 
pected to  make  the  GSA  back  off  from  Its 
hard-and-fast  plans  to  have  FEDNET  rolling 
by  next  year. 

According  to  GSA  plans,  FEDNET  even- 
tually could  tie  all  civilian  agencies  of  the 
government  into  one  time-sharing  computer 
system  under  GSA  control.  But  congressional 
Investigators  charge  those  plans  fall  to  spell 
out  protection  for  Individual  rights. 

Critics  fear  the  GSA  plan  could  eventually 
result  In  the  development  of  a  federal  "su- 
persnoop"  operation  by  computer. 

Those  Investigators  held  a  private  meeting 
with  three  top  GSA  officials  two  days  ago  on 
Capitol  HUl,  and  accused  the  GSA  of  In- 
tentionally falling  to  notify  Congress  of  Its 
plans  to  establish  F'EDNET. 

Ford's  right -to-prlvacy  group  was  Ignored 
by  the  GSA  bureaucrats  also  as  they  pro- 
ceeded In  recent  weeks  with  plans  to  award 
contracts  to  btilld  FEDNET  and  to  attract 
other  federal  agencies  into  the  network. 

Douglas  W.  Metz,  deputy  director  of  the 
Ford  group,  said  a  key  aim  of  the  task  force 
is  "to  prevent  surprises  like  this"  from  hap- 
pening again. 


Metz  said  It  Is  vital  that  when  a  system 
such  as  FEDNET  is  conceived  there  \»  "a 
series  of  checkpoints"  In  the  specifications 
to  protect  the  files  of  individuals  and  orga- 
nizations from  government  supersnoop. 

Three  volumes  of  specifications  for  FED- 
NET were  quietly  circulated  to  possible  con- 
tractors In  March  by  the  GSA.  In  them  there 
are  no  step-by-step  safeguards  for  private 
rights  of  Americans,  according  to  charges 
made  behind  scenes  by  officials  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB)  and  the 
Office  of  Telecommunications  Policy  (OTP 
In  the  Nixon  administration. 

Their  views  are  of  critical  Importance 
because  experts  from  the  OMB  and  OTP  wlU 
be  on  the  task  force  examining  FEDNET. 

Officials  at  GSA  insist  their  plans  for 
FEDNET  would  establish  a  massive  system 
where  only  time — and  never  data — would  be 
shared  in  the  computer  centers  by  federal 
agencies. 

The  GSA  concept  calls  for  a  set  of  secret 
password  codes  to  unlock  Information  an 
agency  would  store  In  FEDNET.  Each  agency 
would  be  given  Its  own  passwords  as  pro- 
tection against  data  raids  by  other  govern- 
ment units. 

But  stepped-up  federal  research  projects 
have  failed  so  far  to  produce  an  information 
computer  system  that  can't  be  tapped  Into 
through  digital  codes. 

Also,  In  their  meeting  Friday  on  Capitol 
HUl.  congressional  Investigators  told  GSA 
officials  that  someone  would  have  to  control 
the  password  codes  envisioned  In  the  FED- 
NET plan.  If  corrupted,  or  ordered  by  some 
future  White  House  authority  to  activate  the 
passwords,  the  controller  could  render  the 
safeguards  meaningless. 

The  GSA  points  out  there  is  overlap,  dupli- 
cation and  chaos  In  present  government 
computer  systems,  which  "cannot  talk  to 
each  other." 

"The  Incompatible  systems  we  have  now," 
said  a  staff  member  of  the  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  "create  privacy 
by  confusion.  In  this  case,  we  opt  for 
chaos." 

House  Government  Operations  probers  and 
staff  members  of  the  Senate  constitutional 
rights  subcommittee,  headed  by  Sen.  Sam 
J.  Ervin  Jr..  D-N.C.  discussed  FEDNET  pri- 
vately for  several  hours  Friday  with  GSA 
officials. 

In  the  meeting  were  GSA  General  Counsel 
Ted  Trimmer  and  GSA  telecommunications 
planning  executives  Sidney  Welnsteln  and 
Michael  Muntner. 

They  defended  FEDNET  largely  in  terms 
of  the  money  the  system  would  save. 

Last  year,  a  House  Government  Opera- 
tions subcommittee  held  extensive  hearings 
on  "federal  Information  systems  and  plans — 
Implications  and  issues." 

GSA  officials  testified  at  length  at  the 
hearings  and  never  mentioned  FEDNET, 
which  is  recognized  as  the  biggest  planned 
purchase  of  civilian  data  communications 
equipment  In  government  history. 

Technically.  FEDNET  is  being  set  up  as 
computer-pool  arrangement  between  the 
Agriculture  Department  and  GSA.  But  the 
OSA's  Welnsteln  and  Muntner  have  told 
the  congressional  Investigators  that  FED- 
NET is  to  have  a  "buUdlng  block  concept" 
that  would  permit  other  agencies  to  hook 
on. 

The  GSA  has  been  conducting  unpubli- 
clzed  briefings  for  other  agencies  In  an  ef- 
fort to  bring  them  into  the  system. 

Two  of  those  agencies  are  the  Social 
Security  Administration  and  the  Veterans 
Admlnlsratlon.  both  of  which  keep  hundreds 
of  millions  of  pieces  of  private  Information 
on  people. 

The  Detroit  News  disclosed  a  week  ago 
that  Rep.  John  E.  Mess,  D-Callf.,  has  de- 


manded a  full  report  by  the  GSA  on  Its 
secretive  FEDNET  operations. 

The  Moss  action  has  triggered  Interest  on 
Capitol  Hill  that  could  lead  to  House  and 
Senate  hearings. 

Pbotests  Force  OSA  CtrrsACRS  in 

"Supersnoop" 

(By  Seth  Kan  tor) 

Washington. — Mounting  opposition  has 
forced  the  General  Services  Administration 
(QSA)  to  backtrack  on  its  plan  for  a  new 
controversial  computer  system  known  as 
FEDNET. 

Plans  for  the  $100-mi]llon  computer  net- 
work were  revealed  by  The  Detroit  News  two 
weeks  ago.  Since  then  many  top  government 
officials  have  said  they  were  unaware  of  the 
project  and  expressed  fews  of  a  Washington- 
based  "supersnoop"  system  capable  of  gath- 
ering private  Information  on  Individuals 
and  Institutions. 

Now  the  Nixon  administration's  Office  and 
Management  and  Budget  (OMB)  has  sent 
a  strongly  worded  message  to  the  GSA,  vir- 
tually demanding  that  It  revamp  Its  plans 
for  FEDNET,  which  had  been  scheduled  to 
be  In  operation  by  next  year. 

This  resulted  in  the  QSA  Issuing  a  state- 
ment that  It  has  decided  to  review  Its  plans 
"because  of  concern  raised  In  several  quar- 
ters of  government  over  various  aspects  of 
the  procurement.  Including  whether  ade- 
quate safeguards  would  be  provided  to  ensure 
the  system  does  not  Increase  the  risk  of 
Invasion  of  Individual  privacy." 

"The  capability  Is  there"  for  a  system  to 
invade  the  privacy  of  people  across  America, 
admits  M.  Shy  Meeker.  Meeker,  a  former 
"whiz  kid'  Ford  Motor  Co.  executive,  heads 
the  GSA  automated  data  and  telecommuni- 
cations service. 

Meeker  said  In  an  Interview  with  The 
News  that  he  has  been  made  aware  of  at 
least  one  missing  safeguard  to  potential 
contractors. 

This  he  described  as  a  guarantee  that  each 
user  of  the  computer  would  be  recorded,  as 
well  as  the  nature  of  the  Information 
retrieved. 

A  new  federal  right-of -privacy  committee, 
headed  by  Vice-President  Gerald  R.  Ford,  Is 
raising  questions  about  GSAs  approach  to 
FEDNET. 

Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr.,  D-N.C,  chairman 
of  a  Judiciary  subcommittee  on  constltu- 
tlonal  rights,  has  expressed  concern  about 
FEDNET  In  a  letter  to  the  GSA,  coslgned 
by  a  plar  of  Republican  senators,  Barry  M. 
Ooldwater  of  Arizona,  and  Roman  L  Hruska 
of  Nebraska. 

Their  concern  developed  after  disclosures 
were  made  about  the  computer  network's 
potential  dangers  by  Rep.  John  E.  Moss 
D-Callf..  who  fathered  the  freedom  of  in- 
formation act. 

GSA  plans  call  for  five  Initial  cross-country 
computer  centers  to  be  set  up  In  a  coopera- 
tive venture  with  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment. 

But  GSA  officials  already  have  held  private 
talks  with  the  Veterans  Administration  and 
Social  Security  Administration,  to  bring 
them  into  the  FEDNET  system,  which  would 
expand  Into  additional  centers  and  would 
Include  more  federal  agencies  system  " 

Meeker,  who  holds  three  university  degrees 
Including  one  In  Industrial  psycholoev  At,'. 
scribes  FEDNET  as  a  state  of  mind— "a 
phUosophy  and  not  a  physical  system." 

"It's  an  attempt,"  he  said,  "to  prevent  the 
proliferation  of  Incompatible  federal  com- 
puter systems,  through  InteUigent  plan- 
ning on  our  part." 

The  OSA  computer  chief  said  "the  whole 
thrust  of  what  we're  trying  to  do  Is  to  save 
money.  We're  replacing  antiquated  equip- 
ment, which  Is  Just  cranking  along." 
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M^ker  said  FEDNET  eventually  "would 
save  the  taxpayers  tens  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars." 

"To  begin  with,"  he  said,  "we're  replacing 
60  computers  with  five  new  ones." 

Meeker  said  FEDNET  would  only  represent 
about  1  percent  of  the  nation's  total  federal 
computer  capacity,  once  the  system  was  fully 
into  operation. 

"You  can't  buy  a  secure  box — a  black  box 
that  guarantees  privacy  security,"  he  said. 
"It's  people  who  make  the  security.  It  will 
have  to  be  done  through  the  controls  of 
law." 

As  an  illustration.  Meeker  said  "there  will 
have  to  be  tough  jules  drawn  up,  such  as 
you  can't  use  social  security  numbers  in  the 
data  base  of  the  system,  as  a  means  of  pro- 
hibiting the  cross-breeding  of  information" 
among  agencies. 

But  Meeker  said  FEDNET  has  been  drawn 
up  without  the  GSA  explaining  bow  it  would 
work  before  any  congressional  committee. 

Last  year,  for  instance.  GSA  experts  testi- 
fied before  a  House  subcommittee  looking 
into  new  federal  computer  plans,  and  never 
mentioned  FEDNET.  although  Meeker  says 
It  has  been  in  the  planning  stage  for  at 
least  two  years. 

Meeker's  move  "to  save  money"  for  the 
taxpayers   Is   not  appreciated   by   the   OMB. 

In  a  private  communique  to  GSA  Ad- 
ministrator Arthur  Sampson,  the  OMB  has 
questioned  the  whole  GSA  approach  to 
FEDNET — raising  the  possibility  that  the 
specifications  should  be  redrawn. 

The  OMB  wants  Meeker's  office  to  issue 
separate  bid  proposals.  One  would  cover  the 
computer  hardware.  The  other  would  govern 
communications  rules  and   regulations. 

The  net  effect  would  be  to  delay  Meeker's 
plans  so  that  both  Congress  and  the  Nixon 
administration  could  draw  up  a  well-plan- 
ned approach  to  see  that  FEDNET  could  not 
become  a  future  tool  to  fold,  mutilate  or 
spindle  private  rights. 

IFrom   the   Detroit   Sunday   News,   Apr.   28, 

1974) 

Wnx  Washington  Be  a  Supersnoop? 

(By  Seth  Kantor) 

Washington. — In  George  Orwell's  ominous 
novel,  "1984,"  the  government  Is  Big  Brother 
and  no  life  Is  private.  And  now,  10  years 
ahead  of  the  fictional  schedule,  a  real -life 
federal  agency  is  independently  setting  up  a 
massive  computer  network,  which  has  the 
potential  of  getting  a  personal  readout  on 
people  all  across  America. 

Known  as  FEDNET,  the  network  Is  to  be 
controlled  entirely  by  the  General  Services 
Administration  (GSA).  which  plans  to  have 
It  under  way  by  next  year.  The  plan  calls  for 
other  federal  agency  computers  to  hook  Into 
the  network,  which  would  create  a  potential 
for  the  GSA  to  gather  personal  Information 
from  the  files  of  many  government  depart- 
ments. 

Some  communications  specialists  express 
concern  that  FEDNET  will  develop  Into  an 
Intricate  system  that  eventually  could  snoop 
Into  Individual  lives,  despite  federal  protec- 
tions set  up  to  Insure  the  right  to  privacy. 

For  Instance,  Rep.  John  E.  Moss,  D-Callf.. 
said  he  is  deeply  troubled  by  the  GSA  plan 
because  of  "the  significant  danger"  in  years 
ahead  when  future  generations  of  computers 
could  store  cradle-to-grave  Information  on 
people  in  a  government-run  surveillance  sys- 
tem. 

Moss,  who  authored  the  freedom  of  Infor- 
mation act  on  Capitol  Hill,  charged  this  week- 
end In  a  letter  to  GSA  Administrator  Arthur 
F.  Sampson  that  "experts  tell  me  cooperation 
among  various  federal  agencies  would  allow 
assembly  of  dossiers  on  any  Individual  or  In- 
stitution" with  expansion  of  the  computer 
system. 

FEDNET  also  has  touched  off  a  power 
struggle  In  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Nixon 


administration,  where  White  House  advisers 
are  concerned  over  the  what  they  see  as  the 
GSA's  grab  for  power  and  the  cost-heavy  way 
the  agency  Is  going  about  It. 

At  stake  in  the  struggle  Is  who  Is  going 
to  set  federal  policy  on  the  operation  of 
the  government's  multl-blllion-dollar  com- 
puter business. 

Estimated  construction  costs  of  FEDNET 
range  up  to  $180  million.  Qualified  observers 
said  it  will  be  the  biggest  buy  of  civilian  data 
communications  equipment  in  government 
hl.story. 

Unlike  other  massive  purchases,  this  one 
is  being  made  without  an  appropriation  from 
Congress.  Instead,  the  GSA  Intends  to  use  a 
$50  million  kitty  it  controls  for  government- 
wide  automatic  data  processing  expenditures, 
as  a  starter. 

Dr.  H.R.J.  Grosch,  a  nationally-known 
computer  expert  and  former  director  of, com- 
puter operations  at  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  said  the  type  of  system  GSA  in- 
tends to  install  Is  not  the  most  efficient  "and 
sounds  to  me  as  if  it  were  pushed  by  people 
out  to  make  a  fast  buck." 

Money  watchers  in  the  administration's 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB) 
are  equally  upset.  They  privately  threaten  to 
blow  the  whistle  on  what  Rep.  Moss  calls 
the  "extraordinary  circumstances"  surround- 
ing the  secretive  GSA  plan. 

These  are  the  circumstances.  On  the  sur- 
face FEDNET  is  being  set  up  by  the  GSA  for 
its  own  needs  and  for  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment as  a  lea.sing  client.  The  GSA  is 
the  government's  equipment  and  real  estate 
supply  agency. 

Early  last  month  the  GSA  began  distribut- 
ing thick  volumes  of  specifications  to  poten- 
tial bidders.  Bids  are  due  June  28.  The  con- 
tract is  to  be  awarded  Dec.  27.  with  the  first 
of  nine  new  computer  centers  to  be  installed 
by  mld-1975. 

Specifications  call  for  five  basic  centers. 
There  are  to  be  four  for  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment— at  New  Orleans.  Kansas  City. 
Washington.  DC,  and  Port  Collins,  Colo. — 
and  another  to  handle  GSA  needs  in  Wash- 
ington. 

There  are  to  be  four  optional  sites,  includ- 
ing one  in  the  San  Francisco  area  for  Agri- 
culture. The  other  three  would  be  set  up  for 
the  GSA  at  Chicago.  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  and 
Laguna  Niguel,  Calif. 

Dennis  Bracy,  who  is  special  assistant  to 
the  GSA's  commissioner  for  Automated  Data 
and  Telecommunications,  said  his  agency 
doesn't  need  to  use  more  than  one  new  cen- 
ter but  the  others  would  be  established  "so 
we  can  take  advantage  of  the  discounts"  in 
equipment  purchases. 

Other  agencies  are  certain  to  sign  up  for 
the  network  once  the  facilities  are  available. 
For  instance,  the  GSA  and  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration began  quiet  negotiations  on 
FEDNET  several  days  ago. 

GSA  plans  call  for  one  of  the  option  sites 
to  provide  a  massive  computer  complex  near 
President  Nixon's  home  at  San  Clemente, 
Calif.  It  would  be  located  on  a  $19.5-mlllion 
piece  of  property  at  obscure  Laguna  Niguel. 
which  the  GSA  acquired  only  last  month  in 
a  trade  with  a  defense  contractors,  Rockwell 
International  Corp. 

But  there  is  growing  unhapplness  over  the 
GSA  plan  at  two  important  policy  levels  of 
the  Nixon  administration — the  OMB  and  the 
White  House  Office  of  Telecommunications 
Policy  (OTP) 

Privately,  OMB  and  OTP  officials  are  upset 
because  they  are  convinced  the  GSA  didn't 
go  about  planning  FEDNET  In  the  most  eco- 
nomical way,  while  at  the  same  time  making 
federal  policy  on  Its  own  by  conceiving  the 
network. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  GSA's  policy  aims, 
which  are  spelled  out  on  Page  39  of  the  sec- 
ond book  in  the  three-volume  set  of  specifi- 
cations for  FEDNET.  They  call  for  "controls 


(to)  permit  the  system  administrator  to  en- 
force who  may  use  the  system"  and  specify 
what  facilities  can  be  used. 

Moss  is  convinced  that  GSA  officials  are 
skirting  the  intent  of  Congress  by  establish- 
ing that  kind  of  system. 

"By  its  very  conceptual  size."  said  Moss 
In  his  letter  to  Sampson,  "the  plan  guaran- 
tees that  only  the  very  largest  contractors  will 
be  able  to  fulfill  the  requirements,  In  turn 
guaranteeing  a  huge  system.  "It  would  ap- 
pear that  not  only  would  smaller  contractors 
automatically  be  excluded  from  participa- 
tion, but  the  government  will  have  no  option 
but  to  create   the  largest  possible  system." 

Bracy.  the  GSA  spokesman,  denies  that 
FEDNET  is  to  be  a  single,  tightly-controlled 
system. 

"In  no  way  are  we  planning  for  a  mono- 
lithic network,"  he  said.  "I  would  assume 
agencies  could  lock  up  their  own  systems  to 
keep  any  other  federal  agency  from  snooping 
through  its  computerized  files." 

Bracy  admits  the  agencies  "could  willingly 
supply  information"  to  each  other  through 
FEDNET  in  future  years,  "which  is  some- 
thing agencies  will  have  to  be  vefy  careful 
about." 

Asked  if  a  Big  Brother  government  10  years 
from  now  could  use  FEDNET  to  pry  into 
private  lives,  the  GSA  official  laughed.  "Not 
any  more  than  with  a  telephone  network. " 
he  said. 

In  Orwell's  "1984."  a  time  when  the  flc- 
tio:ial  government's  motto  was  "Ignorance  is 
Strength,"  every  phone  was  tapped. 


EXTENDED  FUNDING  FOR  EOF 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  within  the 
next  45  days  Congress  will  make  an  im- 
portant decision  which  will  affect  the 
CAP  agencies  across  the  country.  The 
decision  relates  to  the  question  of  what 
is  to  be  done  with  legislation  which  will 
extend  the  authority  of  the  economic 
opportunity  program  beyond  its  present 
expiration  date  of  June  30,  1974. 

There  have  been  a  variety  of  opinions 
expressed  regarding  the  performance  of 
CAP'S  and  the  future  of  the  community 
action  program.  However,  I  observe  an 
overall  growing  appreciation  of  the  job 
CAP'S  are  doing  and  swelling  support  for 
their  continued  support  through  some 
form  of  Federal  legislation.  This  change 
in  sentiment,  I  feel,  is  largely  the  result 
of  the  CAP'S  effort  to  better  coordinate 
their  programs  with  local  government 
and  involve  local  leaders  in  their  pro- 
grams. Through  this  effort,  I  feel  there 
has  developed  a  growing  awareness  of 
the  imique  ability  of  CAP's  to  help  people 
to  help  themselves — to  offer  a  hand  up — 
not  a  hand  out. 

I  have  indicated  my  support  of  pend- 
ing legislation  to  extend  OEO  funding  to 
the  ranking  members  of  the  Senate  labor 
and  public  Welfare  Committee  and 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  significant  event  which  re- 
cently occurred  in  Kansas  City,  Kans. 
The  maj'or  of  Kansas  CTity,  Kans.,  Rich- 
ard F.  Walsh,  presented  a  key  to  Kansas 
City,  Kans.,  to  Uriel  Owens,  the  manag- 
ing director  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Foundation.  EOF  is  the  Federal  com- 
munity action  program  for  Wyandotte 
County  which  includes  Kansas  City, 
Kans.  This  event  is  significant  because  it 
evidences  a  period  of  substantially  in- 
creased communication,  understanding, 
and  cooperation  between  EOF  and  the 
local  government. 
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CAP'S,  to  be  effective  advocates  for  the 
poor,  cannot  be  controlled  by  local  gov- 
ernment. However,  a  good  working  rela- 
tionship between  CAP'S  and  local  gov- 
ernment is  essential  for  an  effective 
agency. 

Mr.  Owens  joined  EOF  as  managing 
director  1  year  ago.  His  major  goal  was 
to  increase  community  awareness  of  and 
participation  in  the  ACTION  agency  pro- 
grams and  to  make  it  clear  that  the  pur- 
pose of  community  action  is  to  help  the 
disadvantaged  to  help  themselves  rather 
than  to  provide  a  financial  crutch.  In 
each  aspect  EOF  is  succeeding.  The  giv- 
ing of  the  key  to  the  city  expresses  sup- 
port and  appreciation  for  this  progress 
which  has  come  during  the  difiBcult  time 
of  uncertain  fimding  for  the  agency. 

In  deciding  whether  to  continue  the 
0£5ce  of  Economic  Opportunity  funding 
of  CAP'S  beyond  June  30,  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  note  the  progress  which  is  be- 
ing made  by  EOF  in  working  with  local 
government.  Not  only  has  EOF  received 
support  from  Mayor  Walsh,  but  also  let- 
ters of  support  have  been  received  from 
Wyandotte  County,  Bonner  Springs,  and 
Edwardsville,  the  other  cities  within  the 
county.  This  progress  and  support  is  not 
new  across  Kansas,  for  the  other  CAP 
agencies  have  previously  developed  a 
good  working  relationship  with  local 
government. 

It  is  my  impressidn  that  what  is  hap- 
pening at  EOF  is  probably  happening 
many  times  over  around  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  Congressional  Record  coverage  in 
the  Kansas  City  Kansan  of  the  presen- 
tation of  the  key  to  the  city  to  Mr.  Owens 
and  a  sample  of  the  letters  of  support 
OEP  has  received. 

I  also  ask  that  my  letter  to  the  rank- 
ing minority  leader  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javtts),  expressing  my  feelings  on  the 
extension  of  CAP  programs,  be  printed 
immediately  thereafter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
May  13.  1074. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits. 

Ranking  Minority  Member.  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Deak  Jack:  Recently  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  visit  the  annual  meeting  of  SEK-CAP,  the 
Community  Action  Agency  for  Southeast 
Kansas.  The  meeting  was  attended  by 
approximately  600  residents  of  the  area,  and 
the  program  consisted  of  a  review  of  the 
accomplishments  of  the  agency  over  the 
past  year. 

The  program  was  most  Impressive,  and  I 
feel  illustrated  the  ability  of  CAPs  to  provide 
a  flexible  program  able  to  meet  the  partic- 
ular needs  of  a  given  area.  I  have  also  worked 
wiih  other  CAP  agencies  across  the  State,  In- 
cluding EOF  in  Kansas  City,  ECKAN  In 
Ottawa.  MIDKAP  In  El  Dorado,  NEK-CAP  in 
Horton,  the  CAP  agencies  In  Wichita  and 
Topeka.  and  the  single  purpose  agency 
serving  migrants  in  Western  Kansas.  I  feel 
I  can  safely  say  Kansans  generally  believe 
that  CAPs.  after  a  few  early  year  growing 
pals,  have  established  a  credible  record  lu 
their  communities. 

I  bring  this  to>  your  attention  at  this  time 


since  I  understand  you  win  b«  Introducing 
legislation  to  extend  the  CAP  funding.  Unless 
a  bill  can  be  passed  in  the  next  six  we^cs, 
the  CAPs  and  the  myriad  of  programs 
delivered  through  the  CAPs  are  in  grave 
danger. 

I  want  to  bring  to  your  attention  my  con- 
cern regarding  this  legislation,  especially  as 
it  relates  to  the  placement  of  the  poverty 
program  within  the  federal  administrative 
structure  and  the  Independence  to  be  granted 
the  agency  once  established.  I  agree  It  Is 
Important  that  CAP  activities  be  coordinated 
and  work  In  conjunction  with  local  elected 
officials  and  local  programs;  yet,  at  the  same 
time  we  must  rect)gnlze  that  it  Is  the  Inde- 
pendence of  CAPS  which  has  enabled  them  to 
cut  through  biu-eaucratic  red  tape  and  de- 
liver a  variety  of  grass  roots  programs  tai- 
lored to  the  specific  needs  of  each  commu- 
nity. 

I  feel  that  a  legislative  middle  ground  is 
available  which  will  assure  community  in- 
volvement outside  the  CAP  agency  with  CAP 
delivered  programs  but  which  will  also  as- 
sure that  the  CAP  has  sufficient  autonomy  to 
function  as  it  should.  I,  therefore,  trust  that 
your  proposal  would  extend  the  CAP  author- 
ity either  as  an  independent  agency  or  with- 
in ACTION.  The  agency  must  have  sufficient 
autonomy  to  siistain  Its  programs  in  their 
current  form.  In  conjunction  with  this  au- 
tonomy. It  would  also  be  necessary  to  maln- 
taii  at  some  level  of  operation  the  regional 
OEO  offices. 

Arguments  eigalnst  extension  of  the  CAP 
authority  have  been  presented  by  the  Ad- 
ministration on  the  basis  of  the  concept's 
conflict  with  the  general  Administration  pol- 
icy of  returning  funds  and  decision  making 
powers  to  the  local  level.  I  support  this  gen- 
eral direction  In  government  programs,  but 
feel  also  that  in  funding  the  local  CAPs  we 
are  actually  turning  resources  and  decision 
making  power  over  to  the  people  at  the  grass 
roots  level.  So  long  as  these  programs  are  co- 
ordinated with  local  public  officials  and  other 
community  based  programs,  I  feel  they  can 
play  an  Important  role  in  the  new  federalism 
concept. 

Thanks   for   the   time   and   consideration 
given  this  Important  matter. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Bob  Dole, 
V.S.  Senate. 

Walsh   Praises  EOF 
(By  Marilyn  Petterson) 

Economic  Opportunity  Foundation  Man- 
aging Director  Uriel  Owens  was  given  a  key 
to  the  city  Friday — a  key  Mayor  Richard  P. 
Walsh  said  he  hoped  would  open  the  door 
to  much  needed  Snanclng  and  office  space 
In  the  old  city  hall. 

Presentation  of  the  key  was  made  during 
a  Community  Action  Day  program  at  EOF 
headquarters,  1014  Armstrong.  About  200 
persons  gathered  for  the  observance,  which 
included  a  brief  talk  by  Walsh. 

Walsh  praised  EOF  programs,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  Handlman  home  repair  and 
senior  citizens  programs,  as  vital  in  meeting 
human  needs  In  Wyandotte  County. 

There  have  been,  of  course,  good  and  bad 
programs  in  EOF.  Walsh  said.  But  the  good 
programs  have  stayed  aroxind  and  these  are 
the  programs  "we  are  celebrating  today." 

He  said  altho  he  hopes  some  revenue  shar- 
ing dollars  can  be  found  to  help  fund  such 
programs  as  Handlman.  the  city  budget  Is 
not  prepared  to  support  the  programs  on  a 
dollar  for  dollar  basis.  He  urged  citizens  to 
write  their  congressmen  to  provide  a  broader 
basis  of  federal  funding  of  at  least  a  60-40. 

Bringing  congratulation  from  UJ3.  Sen. 
Bob  Dole,  R-Kan..  aide  Bill  Wohlford  said 
the  senator  sees  some  support  in  Congress 
for  not  just  the  continuation  of  anti-pov- 
erty programs  set  up  under  the  Office  of 


Economic  Opportulty  \unbrella,  but  for  con- 
tinuation also  of  the  community  action 
agencies  themselves. 

Speculation  is  that  Congress  will  extend 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  at  least  one 
more  year  with  an  eye  on  placing  many  pro- 
grams under  other  social  service  networks. 
Walsh  also  said  Friday  that,  thru  discus- 
sions with  federal  officials,  he  feels  that  even 
If  OEO  is  discontinued,  some  type  of  social 
service  legislation  will  transfer  the  on-going 
successful  programs  to  other  areas  so  they 
may  continue. 

With  the  key  to  the  city  around  his  neck, 
Owens  said,  "When  you  hear  remarks  like 
that  you  can  start  planning  where  you  will 
be  after  June  30  (the  date  OEO  legislation 
runs  out)." 

Board  of  Cotjntt  Commissioners. 

Kansas  City,  Kans.,  April  15,  1974. 
Mr.   Uriel   Owens, 

Managing   Director,    Economic    Opportunity 
Foundation,  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

Dear  Uriel:  I  have  enjoyed  working  with 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Foundation  over 
the  years.  Tackling  the  causes  of  poverty  Is  a 
very  difficult  task  In  any  community.  How- 
ever, it  appears  to  me  that  EOF  In  Wyan- 
dotte County,  through  its  variety  of  ap- 
proaches and  dedicated  staff.  Is  making  head- 
way in  this  direction.  I  certainly  support  you 
in  this  effort. 

I  Join  with  you  in  hoping  that  legislation 
will  soon  be  passed  by  the  Congress  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  to  continue  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  funding  for  Community 
Action  Agencies  such  as  EOF.  There  Is  a  dem- 
onstrated need  In  this  county  for  continued 
community  action  to  help  meet  human  needs 
of  the  deprived  and  disadvantaged.  EOF  is 
proving  Itself  remarkably  capable  of  helping 
provide  that  action. 

The  best  to  you  In  your  efforts  to  build 
an  even  stronger  agency  that  wUl  work  to- 
ward a  better  county  for  us  all. 

Appreciate  your  feeling  free  to  keep  me 
informed  about  current  events  at  the  Foun- 
dation, and  know  you  will  call  on  me  wher- 
ever I  can  help. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  P.   Davis, 
Chairman,  Board  of  County  Commission- 
ers, Wyandotte  County,  Kans. 

Edwardsville.  Kans.,  March  15,  1974. 
Mrs.  Robert  L.  Hadlet. 
Edwardsville,  Kans. 

Dear  Mrs.  Hadlet:  The  City  of  Edwards- 
ville and  the  undersigned  personally  have 
been  Interested  In  the  community  service 
program  In  the  western  Wyandotte  County 
area  with  which  you  have  been  associated 
for  some  period  of  time. 

We  are  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  pro- 
gram and  particularly  that  service  which  Is 
offered  by  your  organization  to  the  aged 
population  throughout  the  area  and  espe- 
cially those  who  have  no  transportation  or 
are  unable  to  get  their  doctors  or  grocers 
without  your  help. 

This  letter  Is  written  to  you  for  any  pur- 
pose for  which  it  may  be  used  to  assure  you 
of  the  Interest  and  support  of  the  under- 
signed and  to  further  corroborate  the  Integ- 
rity of  your  organization  and  the  service 
which  Is  rendered.  If  I  can  be  of  further  as- 
sistance, please  feel  free  to  call  upon  me. 
Very  sincerely  yovu-s. 

Blake  A.  Williamson, 

City  Attorney. 

Bonner  Springs,  Kans.,  March  12,  1974. 
Mrs.  Connie  Hadlet, 

Western  Wyandotte  County,  Coordination  A- 

Development    Center,    Bonner    Springs, 

KaTis. 

Dear  Mrs.  Hadlet  :  I  would  like  to  take  this 

time  to  commend   the   Western  Wyandotte 

County  Coordination  &  Development  Center 
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for  a  Job  well  done.  The  many  services  pro- 
vided our  commimlty  and  surrounding  areas 
by  the  C  &  D  Center  have  proved  to  be  most 
beneficial  to  all  concerned.  Indeed,  the  time- 
less efforts  have  resulted  in  a  very  effective 
program. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  in  the  future  we  can 
rely  even  more  on  the  C  i  D  Center's  serv- 
ices to  this  community. 

If  I  may  be  of  any  help  to  you  or  to  the 
C  &  D  Center,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
upon  me. 

Sincerely, 

Randt  Gustapson. 

City  Manager. 

Kansas  Citt,  Kans.,  March  22, 1974. 
Mr.  Uriel  Owens, 

Managing    Director,    Economic    Opportunity 
Foundation,  Inc.,  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

Dear  Uriel:  I  wish  to  Join  with  others  In 
this  community  in  expressing  support  and 
appreciation  for  the  efforts  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Foundation  in  helping  the  de- 
prived and  disadvantaged  of  Kansas  City, 
Kansas. 

I  came  to  know  your  Western  Wyandotte 
Neighborhood  Center  well  during  my  tenure 
as  county  commissioner  and  readily  recog- 
nized the  high  quality  of  Its  operations  and 
the  many  benefits  it  provided  to  the  western 
part  of  Wyandotte  County. 

As  Mayor,  I  have  attempted  to  follow  the 
activities  of  the  three  (3)  neighborhood  cen- 
ters in  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  and  the  many 
other  E.O.P.  activities.  Based  on  my  personal 
knowledge,  and  from  everything  I've  heard,  I 
am  pleased  to  say  that  E.O.F.  is  doing  a  good 
job  in  providing  much  needed  services. 

Also,  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  special  efforts  your  agency  has  recently 
made  in  attempting  to  include  the  city  in 
your  planning  process  and  to  keep  me  in- 
formed about  your  program. 

Please  feel  free  to  call  on  me  or  my  staff 
whenever  we  may  be  of  help. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Richard  F.  Walsh, 

Mayor. 


THE  TERRORIST  ATTACK  AT  MAA- 
LOT  ISRAEL  MAY  15.  1974 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
once  again  witnessed  the  cowardly  bru- 
tality of  the  terrorist.  The  attack  at  the 
Israeli  village  of  Maalot  by  Palestinian 
zealots,  whose  ends  have  been  swallowed 
up  and  distorted  by  the  inhumane  means 
tiiey  have  chosen  to  use,  deserves  con- 
demnation by  all  individuals  and  nations 
truly  desirous  of  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 

We  cannot,  we  must  not  pass  over  this 
incident  as  just  a  minor  one  as  did  the 
Syrian  official  who  reportedly  stated: 

.  .  .  over-aU  peace  In  the  region  Is  more 
important  than  any  incident.  .  .  . 

■While  I  fervently  pray  that  the  efforts 
underway  to  achieve  peace  will  ulti- 
mately prove  successful,  I  reject  the  view 
that  the  massacre  at  Maalot  is  just  "any 
incident."  Rather  it  is  the  cold-blooded 
murder  of  innocent  children  by  indi- 
viduals whose  passions  have  deadened,  if 
not  destroyed,  the  spark  of  humanity 
that  maintains  the  distinction  between  a 
civilized  existence  and  the  violence  of  the 
jungle. 

The  Israeli  death  toll  at  Maalot  stands 
at  30  and  it  may  go  higher.  If  this  trag- 
edy could  only  have  been  avoided.  And 
yet,  it  Is  difficult  to  see  how  It  could  have 
been.  As  an  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Times  stated  this  morning: 


At  Maalot,  Israeli  army  action  may  have 
compounded  the  tragedy  for  some  hapless 
Innocent  victims,  and  yet  It  succeeded  In 
freeing  the  rest.  There  seems  lo  be  no  hu- 
mane way  of  countering  the  brute  barbarity 
repeatedly  demonstrated  by  one  terrorist 
group  after  another. 

Such  "brute  barbarity"  will  not  be 
controlled  until  all  governments  recog- 
nize that  the  acts  of  the  terrorists,  no 
matter  what  their  justification,  are  an 
affront  to  man's  dignity  and  a  threat  to 
the  orderly  and  peaceful  functioning  of 
any  society.  So  long  as  states  are  willing 
to  harbor  and  protect  the  terrorist,  we 
are  likely  to  see  more  incidents  such  as 
those  that  have  occurred  at  Maalot  and 
Quiryat  Shemona. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  for  us 
to  understand  the  reasons  why  the  Israeli 
Government  felt  compelled  to  order  the 
army  to  move  on  the  terrorists.  There- 
fore, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Pre- 
mier Meir's  official  statement  concerning 
the  terrorist  attack  at  Maalot  be  entered 
into  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Text  of  Israeli  Premier's  Statement  on  the 

Terrorist  Attack  at  Villace  of  Maalot 

Jerusalem,  May  15. — Following  Is  an  unof- 
ficial translation  of  the  statement  by  Premier 
Golda  Meir  today: 

This  has  been  a  terrible  day. 

It  began  when  at  about  3  A.M.  three  ter- 
rorists attacked  a  house  in  Maalot  and  mur- 
dered the  father,  the  mother  and  a  child. 

Afterward,  Just  a  little  before  5  AM.,  they 
arrived  at  the  school.  In  the  school  there 
were  children  from  the  8th.  9th,  10th  and 
11th  grades  from  Safad  and  from  Hatsor. 
They  entered  the  school,  planted  explosive 
charges  and  distributed  bombs,  and  It  was 
absolutely  clear  that  they  Intended  to  blow 
up  the  buUdlng. 

They  allowed  a  nurse  to  leave  the  school 
with  their  demands  as  well  as  instructions 
how  to  carry  them  out. 

demanded  release  of  20 

They  demanded  [the  r^ease  of]  20  ter- 
rorists. They  insisted  on  negotiating  only 
with  the  Ambassadors  of  France  and  Ru- 
mania. The  Cabinet  met  at  9  A.M.  au^TSt 
untU  about  7  P.M.,  with  a  break  of  about 
an  hour  and  a  half. 

We  were  faced  with  a  most  serious  prob- 
lem. 

Everyone  In  the  country  knows  the  prob- 
lems Involved  in  releasing  terrorists,  but  the 
Cabinet  decided  that  one  doesn't  conduct 
wars  on  the  backs  of  children. 

We  decided  to  meet  the  terrorists'  terms 
and  to  release  20  terrorists  as  they 
demanded. 

We  announced  this.  On  the  sceneWere  the 
Minister  of  Defense  and  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
from  6  or  6:30  In  the  morning.  Afterward  the 
Minister  of  Police  Joined  them.  And  they  In- 
formed the  terrorists  who  were  In  the  build- 
ing that  we  were  prepared  to  release  the 
terrorists. 

NEEDED    A    CODE      WORD 

The  French  Ambassador  Informed  us  that, 
according  to  Instructions  from  his  Govern- 
ment, he  could  enter  negotiations  with  the 
terrorists. 

The  terrorists  were  not  prepared  to  accept 
the  French  Ambassador,  to  speak  to  him,  ne- 
gotiate with  him,  as  long  as  he  did  not  have 
the  code  word  he  was  to  receive. 

I  can  tell  you  that  up  to  this  moment,  the 
French  do  not  have  the  code  word. 

He  was  ready  to  go  to  Maalot.  He  went  to 
Maalot  In  the  afternoon,  toward  evening,  but 


they  were  not  prepared  to  exchange  a  wo.d 
with  him  and  enter  negotiations  with  him. 

At  about  3  or  even  before  3  P.M.  the  Ru- 
manian Ambassador  Informed  us  that  he  was 
notified  by,  his  Government  that  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Hawatmeh  organization, 
from  Bucharest,  had  told  the  Rumanian  Gov- 
ernment that  the  Rumanian  Ambassador 
was  the  only  one  with  whom  the  terrorists 
would  be  pr{>pared  to  negotiate. 

in  touch   with  RUMANIAN  AMBASSADOR 

And  If  the  Israeli  Government  would  an- 
nounce that  I  was  prepared  to  release  the 
terrorists  we  hold  Imprisoned  here,  then  the 
Rumanian  Ambassador  here  would  receive 
the  code  word  from  Bucharest. 

Prom  about  3  or  just  before  3  P.M.  end 
until  5  P.M.  we  were  In  constant  touch  with 
the  Rumanian  Ambassador.  Why  wasn't 
anything  being  done?  By  6  P.M.  he  had  not 
yet  received  the  code  word.  On  the  contrary, 
he  came  and  told  us  their  conditions. 

Before  that,  we  had  told  the  terrorists  on 
the  spot  and  Informed  the  French  Ambas- 
sador and  the  Rumanian  Ambassador  that 
we  had  brought  together  the  20 — later  they 
raised  that  to  23 — terrorists,  that  we  had 
brought  them  together  and  they  woul-J  be 
ready  to  leave. 

The  terrorists  at  Maalct  demanded  the 
following  arrangements:  We  were  to  fly  the 
released  prisoners  to  either  Damascus  cr 
Nicosia.  When  they  arrived,  for  example.  In 
Nicosia,  then  the  Rumanian  Ambassador 
would  received  the  code  word.  Upon  receiv- 
ing it,  this  would  mean  that  the  terrorists 
had  arrived,  and  then  they  would  be  pre- 
pared to  release  50  per  cent  of  the  children. 

The  other  50  per  cent  of  the  children, 
they — the  terrorists  wanted  to  go  to  an  air- 
port together  with  the  children,  board  a 
plane  and  fly  the  terrorists  together  with 
our  children  to  an  Arab  country. 

But,  I  want  everybody  to  know,  that  was 
already  at  5  P.M. 

We  contacted  the  French  Government  and 
the  Rumanian  Government.  We  saw  that  it 
was  getting  4:30  and  6,  and  the  time  they 
had  set  to  blow  up  the  school  was  6  P.M. 

We  realized  we  could  not  manage  in,  time. 
Because  at  5.  the  Rumanian  Ambas.<>ador 
reached  us  with  this  plan.  And  even  if  we 
accepted  It  and  even  If  we  had  agreed  to  fly 
the  children  to  an  Arab  country,  there  was  no 
possibility  to  do  this,  not  even  to  fly  the 
people  to  Nicosia,  get  the  code  word  from 
them  and  afterwards  fly  the  terrorists  and 
our  children  to  some  place,  and  all  this  by 
6.  And  we  had  no  doubt  whatsoever,  as  the 
terrorists  Insisted  stubbornly  and  firmly  that 
they  would  not  budge  a  single  minute  after 
6  P.M.  And- then  it  became  5:15,  5:20.  and 
tl»ey  were  not  prepared  to  extend  the  time, 
and  there  was  no  other  possibility.  And  we 
knew  that  all  the  children  were  in  danger. 

At  that  moment  there  was  no  longer  any 
doubt  that  they  Intended,  in  truth,  to  blow 
up  the  school.  Then  at  5:30  the  army  went 
Into  action. 

results    are    GRIM 

The  results  are  grim  because  In  the  first 
assault,  the  immediate  action,  they  did  not 
kill  the  terrorists  but  only  wounded  them. 
They  were  hurt  sufficiently  so  as  to  be  unable 
to  activate  the  explosives,  but  they  had 
enough  strength  left  to  start  shooting  into 
the  groups  of  children  and  throw  hand  gren- 
ades. It  also  enabled  our  unit  to  go  upstairs 
to  the  second  story,  while  grenades  were  be- 
ing thrown  at  them.  It  was  very  hard  to  go 
upstairs.  They  weren't  certain  that  the  ex- 
plosives would  not  go  off  at  any  moment. 
They  operated  with  speed  and  the  terrorists 
were  killed.  The  results  as  we  know  them  at 
present,,  from  the  hospitals — and  I  am  not 
certain  if  these  results  are  accurate — there 
are  16  killed,  about  70  wounded,  and  we  are 
Informed  by  the  hospitals  that  about  nine 
are  seriously  wounded.  I  repeat,  there  may 
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be  cbangM  In  tbU  niunber,  I  hope  a  change 
for  the  better. 

This  Is  the  Hawatmeh  organization.  That 
Is  the  organization  whose  leader,  Hawatmeh, 
-wants  to  lure  us  Into  living  in  a  secular  dem- 
ocratic state  together  with  blm.  This  is  an 
organization  that  knows  only  blood  and  mur- 
der— and  of  children. 

I  know  what  this  day  means  to  every 
mother  and  father,  brother  and  sister.  But 
this  has  been  a  bitter  day  and  a  terrible  one 
for  each  and  every  one  of  the  people.  Of  that 
I  am  certain. 

CUT  orr  THE  pianos 

I  want  to  promise  one  thing: 

I  can't  promise  that  they  will  let  us  live 
in  peace.  But  I  want  to  and  can  promise  that 
the  Government — any  government  of 
Israel — will  do  everything  in  Its  power  In 
order  to  cut  off  the  hands  that  want  to  harm 
a  child,  a  grown-up,  a  settlement,  a  town  or 
a  village.  And  for  all  of  us  there  is  only  one 
thing  left :  to  guard  in  the  most  careful  man- 
ner our  strength  and  our  spirit. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
thoee  who  already  now  during  the  day  have 
had  time  to  identify  with  us  in  our  trouble 
and  to  condemn  the  crime — the  U.S.  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger,  who  Is  at 
present  here  with  us;  the  Pope;  great  people 
from  Italy  and  many  other  places. 

I  want  to  hope  that  the  International  com- 
munity will  finally  recognize  who  they  are 
who  stand  at  the  head  of  so-called  liberation 
movements,  to  what  they  send  their  men  and 
to  what  they  educate  their  people. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  In  conclusion,  the  es- 
calation of  terrorism  in  the  Middle  East 
Illustrates,  as  nothing  else  can,  the  need 
for  peace  In  the  area,  peace  based  on  an 
acceptance  of  the  right  of  all  the  states 
to  exist  In  a  secure  environment.  The 
attack  at  Maalot  cannot  help  but  make 
the  task  of  achieving  peace  much  more 
difQcult.  It  makes  the  importance  of  do- 
ing so  much  more  apparent. 


CONGRESSMEN      RAILSBACK      AND 
SARBANES   ON   FACE   THE    NATION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day, May  5,  my  colleague  from  Illinois, 
Congressman  Tom  Railsback,  and  Con- 
gressman Paul  Sarbanis  from  Mary- 
land, were  guests  on  the  CBS  show,  Face 
the  Nation. 

Seeing  these  two  lawyer-Congressmen, 
both  members  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  should  have  given  consider- 
able comfort  to  many  Americans  who 
fear  the  constitutional  process  of  im- 
peaclmient  which  Is  now  in  the  first 
stage  in  the  House. 

These  gentlemen,  though  members  of 
different  parties,  exhibited  the  kind  of 
unemotional,  impersonal  and  yet  inclu- 
sive logic  that  I  trust  will  be  representa- 
tive of  the  othar  members  of  that  im- 
portant committee.  They  were  thoughtful 
and  judicious  in  their  comments,  in  the 
best  tradition  of  the  Congress.  I  believe 
their  appearance  helped  demonstrate 
that  the  constitutional  process  of  im- 
peachment i£  in  the  hands  of  good  and 
wise  men  and  women. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  timeli- 
ness of  their  responses,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  transcript  of  that 
broadcast  be  printed  in  the  Rzcobs  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 


script was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Transcript  op  Facb  tht  Nation,  Sunday, 
Mat  6,  1974 
Oeorcs  Herb<an.  Representative  Sarbanes, 
Representative  Railsback,  you  are  both  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  which 
has  received  from  President  Nixon  the  tran- 
scripts of  certain  tapes,  plus  two  briefs  or 
arguments  based  on  those  transcripts.  I'd  like 
to  ask  you  both  whether  this  submission 
from  the  White  House  provides  the  material 
you  need  to  fulfill  your  constitutional  duties 
in  exploring  the  question  of  Impeachment. 
Mr.  Sarbanes? 

Representative  Sarbanes.  George,  I  don't 
think  It  does.  I  think  it's  an  Important  be- 
ginning, but  the  subpoena  that  the  commit- 
tee sent  to  the  White  House  asked  for  tapes 
and  other  matters,  and  we're  entitled  I 
think  to  the  best  evidence.  If  tapes  are  avail- 
able, I  think  those  should  be  provided  to  the 
committee.  It's  also  Important  to  note  that 
the  committee  has  also  requested  of  the 
White  House  other  material  in  other  areas, 
which  we  are  conducting  our  Inquiry.  Now 
that's  been  done  by  letter  so  far,  but  those 
are  Important  matters  as  well,  so  that  the 
reach  of  the  matters  that  are  being  looked 
Into  Is  not  solely  of  the  Watergate  matter,  so 
we  have  both  getting  a  full  response  to  this 
subpoena  and  receiving  a  response  with  re- 
spect to  the  other  matters  that  we  are  seek- 
ing. 

Herman.  Mr.  Railsback? 

Representative  Railsback.  I  would  basic- 
ally agree.  I  think  the  White  House  made  a 
very  constructive  first  step  which  Is  cer- 
tainly going  to  help  us,  but  I  think  it's  be- 
come pretty  apparent  from  reading  some  of 
the  transcripts  that  It  would  be  much  better 
for  Instance,  Lf  we  had  been  able  to  use  our 
own  transcribing  equipment,  which  is  much 
more  sophisticated  than  the  White  House 
equipment.  I  think,  as  Paul  mentioned,  that 
the  people  would  be  misled  if  they  believed 
that  we  were  only  interested  In  the  Water- 
gate cover-up.  And  of  course  there  are  many 
other  allegations  that  have  been  levelled.  I 
think  it  is  In  the  President's  best  Interest 
that  we  really  consider  all  of  these  allega- 
tions and  do  so  with  a  degree  of  thoroughness 
so  that  we  can  say  to  the  American  people, 
we've  examined  this  carefully,  we've  done 
our  Job,  and  we  find  whatever  we  do  find. 

Announces.  Prom  CBS  News,  Washington, 
a  spontaneous  and  unrehearsed  news  Inter- 
view on  PACE  THE  NATION  with  two  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  Rep- 
resentative Paul  Sarbanes,  Democrat  of  Mary- 
land, and  Representative  Tom  Railsback,  Re- 
publican of  Illinois.  They  will  be  questioned 
by  CBS  News  Correspondent  Bruce  Morton, 
Helen  Thomas,  White  House  Correspondent 
for  United  Press  International,  and  CBS 
News  Correspondent  George  Herman. 

Herman.  In  your  answer  to  this  first  ques- 
tion, you  talked  a  Uttle  bit  about  the  supe- 
rior— more  sophisticated  equipment.  I  guess 
was  the  word,  possessed  by  the  committee.  I 
gather  that  some  of  the  gaps  called  unin- 
telligible in  the  White  House  transcripts  have 
been  pieced  out  now  by  staff  of  your  com- 
mittee. Have  you  seen  them?  Can  you  tell  us 
anything  about  them?  Are  they  substantial? 
Are  they  substantive?  Either  of  you? 

Representative  Railsback.  My  Information 
really  comes  from  both  counsel  as  well  as  the 
ranking  minority  member,  Ed  Hutchinson, 
and  from  my  first  response  I  dont  me<ui  to 
Imply  that  there  was  anything  piirpoeely  sub- 
stantively (xnltted.  In  other  words,  that  Is 
not  the  information  that  has  been  given  to 
us,  but  I  perstuully  think — going  one  step 
further — I  think  It's  essential  that  Insofar 
as  either  our  two  top  members  of  th«  ccun- 
mlttee  or  counsel.  If  they  Anally  are  per- 
mitted to  participate  In  the  screening,  that 


they  be  able  to  determine  what  may  be  rele- 
vant. And  then  I  think  the  rest  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  In  those  cases  ought 
to  also  have  a  right  to  at  least  bear  the 
edited  tapes,  so  that  we  would  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  Judge  the  tone  of  the  conversation, 
voice  Inflections,  and  so  forth. 

Representative  Sarbanes.  We  haven't 
seen  them  yet,  but  we  are  informed  that  in 
a  few  instances  In  which  we  already  had 
tapes,  for  which  transcripts  have  now  been 
provided,  that  the  transcripts  that  our  staff 
was  able  to  develop  from  those  tapes  are 
more  complete  than  the  transcripts  that  were 
furnl.shed  us  In  terms  of  the  Inaudible  por- 
tion of  the  transcripts.  The  other  thing  that 
I  tliink  is  important  about  the  tapes  is  that 
a  sentence  on  a  written  page  can  have  very 
different  meanings,  depending  on  how  it  Is 
said.  Those  words  can  be  said  In  two  entirely 
different  ways  that  carry  with  them  a  very 
different  meaning,  and  that's  another  rea- 
son why  in  a  very  substantive  sense  it  » im- 
portant for  the  tapes  to  be  furnished  to  the 
committee  and  be  available  to  the  members 
If  It  becomes  necessary,  is  deemed  pertinent 
to  be  able  to  actually  hear  them. 

Thomas.  I'd  like  to  ask  both  our  guests  if 
either  of  you.  In  the  reading  of  the  tran- 
scripts, has  found  any  Impeachable  offense 
so  far? 

Representative  Railsback.  If  I  could  an- 
swer that,  I  would  say  that  I  think  It  would 
be  very  poor  Judgment  on  our  part  to  make 
that  kind  of  a  finding  at  this  particular 
stage  when  frankly  we  haven't  even  begun 
to  hear  all  of  the  evidence,  and  I  would  guess 
too  that  we're  going  to  have  to  call  some 
live  witnesses,  and  some  of  those  live  wit- 
nesses wlU  be  people  that  are  on  these  tapes 
that  we  have. 

Representative  Sarbanes.  1  think  It's  Im- 
porcant  to  appreciate  the  process  that  the 
committee  is  about  to  embark  upon,  begin- 
ning this  week  with  the  statement  of  Infor- 
mation and  its  correlation  to  evidentiary 
material  by  the  staff  to  us,  and  I  think  it's 
important  that  we  go  through  that  entire 
process,  examining  this  material,  examining 
the  transcripts  as  they  relate  to  other  in- 
formation which  Is  m  the  flies  of  the  com- 
mittee that  bears  upon  what  is  said  in  the 
transcripts,  that  provides  additional  factual 
Information,  that  provides  the  complete  pic- 
ture. At  the  end  of  that  process,  each  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  Is  going  to  be  called 
upon  to  make  a  Judgment — that's  what  we're 
engaged  in — and  we  should  move  through  a 
period  in  which  all  of  the  factual  Informa- 
tion that's  available  and  what  we  are  seek- 
ing Is  brought  to  us,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
period  I  think  then  we're  in  a  posture  to 
make  a  Judgment. 

Morton.  Mr.  Railsback,  it  seems  clear  from 
your  opening  remarks  that  you  don't  think 
the  President  has  compiled  with  the  commit- 
tee's subpoena,  but  you  voted  against  send- 
ing him  a  letter  that  said  that.  Why? 

Representative  Railsback.  I  voted  for  the 
Cohn  substitute  which  it  seemed  to  me  was 
much  more  meaningful  than  what  I  charac- 
terized as  sending  the  President  a  declara- 
tion of  non-compliance.  What  the  Cohn 
sub 

Morton.  But  It's  true  that  he  didn't  com- 
ply. Isn't  It? 

Representative  Railsback.  I  think  that  you 
could  say  that  he  was  in  what  I  would  call 
partial  compliance,  but  certainly  not  full 
compliance — there's  no  doubt  about  that. 
But  I  like  the  Idea  of  doing  something  con- 
structive, and  It  seemed  to  me — and  Cohn's 
proposal  would  have  gone  a  step  further  and 
said,  Mr.  President,  we  acknowledge  receipt, 
we  don't  think  you  are  In  full  compliance,  we 
would  like  our  counsel  to  be  able  to  hear 
the  tapes  and — in  other  words,  we'd  llkA  to 
get  together  and  see  tf  w»  oouldnt  pursue 
this,  and  hopefully  we  could  work  out  some- 
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thing  that  would  be  mutually  satisfactory. 

Morton.  Well,  let  me  ask  each  of  you 
then — you  have  this  other  request  pending 
for  evidence  which  deals  with  other  areas, 
with  ITT.  with  milk,  and  so  on.  Assuming — 
which  1  think  is  a  fair  assumption  of  White 
House  comments  this  past  week — that  you 
don't  get  it,  or  at  least  you  don't  get  all  of 
it — would  you  support  a  subpoena  for  that 
evidence? 

Representative  Railsback.  Yes,  I  think  that 
what  we  have  to  do  Is  have  a  presentation 
by  our  counsel,  which  we  will  have.  They 
have  sent  us  a  detailed  document  that  de- 
tails the  need  for  this  additional  material. 
To  be  quite  honest,  I  haven't  had  a  chance 
to  really  carefully  review  that.  If  I'm  con- 
vinced, and  I  In  all  likelihood  vtrlll  be,  that 
this  material  Is  essential  for  us  to  get  to  the 
truth  of  all  of  the  allegations,  then  I'm  cer- 
tainly going  to  support  a  subpoena.  Let  me 
Just  add  one  thing — I've  been  also  led  to 
believe  that  this  is  a  very  substantial  re- 
quest, and  it  Involves  I  think  something  like 
46  hours  of  conversations.  I  hope,  and  I'm 
led  to  believe  from  something  that  was  said 
to  us  by  one  of  our  staff,  that  this  may  be  a 
final  request,  and  I  would  hope  that  that 
would  be  the  case.  Otherwise,  I  don't  think 
we're  going  to  have  any  chance  to  meet  our 
deadline  of  Jime  30. 

Thomas.  I'd  like  to  ask  both  of  you — do 
you  think  that  the  President  has  been  hurt 
or  helped  by  his  release  to  the  public  of 
these  transcripts? 

Representative  Sarbanxs.  Oh,  I  think  he's 
been  helped  to  the  extent  that  he  at  least 
has  come  forth  with  something  that  the 
committee  has  been  seeking.  I  think  he  may 
well  have  been  hurt  by  the  substance  of  what 
Is  contained  In  the  transcripts.  That  is  a 
Judgment  that 

Thomas.  How  do  you  mean? 

Repreoentative  Sarbanes.  That's  a  Judg- 
ment that  the  people  will  have  to  make. 
WeU,  I  think  having  em  opportunity  to  see 
what's  In  these  transcripts — they  begin  to 
appreciate  the  dimensions  of  the  inquiry 
upon  which  the  committee  is  engaged.  I 
would  think  that  vi'Ub.a  careful  reading  of 
those  transcripts,  if^t  people  would  have 
Is  Inquiry  upon  which 
ttee  Is  engaged  is  a  very 
that  additional  ma- 
hed  to  the  commlt- 
the  full  factual  plc- 


to  conclude  that  t! 
the  Judiciary  Co: 
serlovis  matter  lnd< 
terlal  ought  to  be  f 
tee  In  order  to  provl 


ture  with  respect  to  this  matter.  If  I  could 
Just  go  back  to  Bruce 's  question,  I  think  that 
the  additional  requests  for  material  are  sup- 
ported by  a  memoranda  which  clearly  show 
why  it's  pertinent.  That  request  was  sent  by 
Chairman  Rodlno  and  Mr.  Hutchinson  Joint- 
ly, and  it  would  seem  to  me  that  a  failure 
to  comply  with  that  would  require  the  oom- 
mlttee  then  to  consider  Issuing  the  sub- 
poena. Now  with  response  to  the  action 
which  we  took  the  other  evening,  I  think 
It's  important  to  recognize  that  there  are 
very  few  Lf  any  members  of  the  committee 
who  really  thought  that  there  had  been  full 
compliance  with  the  subpoena.  There  was  a 
difference  of  opinion  on  what  the  response 
should  be,  essentially  between  a  simple  state- 
ment that  there  had  been  a  failure  to  com- 
ply, as  opposed  to  a  letter  that  then  went 
on  and  continued  to  negotiate.  One  of  the 
problems  with  the  negotiation  was  that  we 
bad  been  at  that,  I  think,  for  two  months 
and  flve  days,  beginning  the  2Sth  of  Pebru- 
ary.  We  had  extended  the  time  for  flve  days 
on  the  25th  of  April,  and  It  seemed  to  some 
of  us  that  It  was  a  need  Just  to  state  what 
the  fact  was  with  respect  to  compliance. 

Herman.  Mr.  Railsback  wanted  to  get  in 
on  that  one. 

Representative  Railsback.  Yes,  I  Just  think 
that  we  ought  to  maybe  point  out  that  this 
business  of  either  transcribing  or  listening  to 
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tapes  is  a  very  laborious  process,  and  that's 
one  of  the  reasons  why  some  of  us  favor 
having  our  counsel  go  with  our  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member.  It's  plain 
hard  work,  and  that  explains  some  of  the 
reasons  I  think  why  It's  taken  so  long. 

Thomas.  Why  does  the  White  Housp  not 
v.'ant  the  counsel  to  go  along? 

Representative  Railsback.  You  know, 
Helen,  I  really  don't  know.  I  think  they 
w^ould  be  well  advised  to  let  counsel — In  other 
words,  it  seems  to  me  that  it's  a  rather  ar- 
bitrary— and  on  that  particular  point,  I 
think  It's  been  kind  of  an  arbitrary  decision. 

Thomas.  You  know  that  vote  on  the  letter 
to  the  President  was  a  very  party  line  vote; 
do  you  think  that  that  reflects  an  ultimate 
decision  on  the  part  of  the  committee,  that 
that's  the  way  they'll  go  on  the  Impeachment 
question? 

Representative  Railsback.  I  really  don't.  I 
think  that  most  members  of  the  committee 
are  genuinely  determined  and  interested  In 
getting  to  the  truth.  Now,  we  may  disagree 
about  procedures.  I  don't  remember  how  Paul 
Sarbanes  voted:  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
President's  counsel — and  the  President  him- 
self, if  he  wants  to-^should  have  great  lee- 
way In  participating  so  that  when  we  finally 
are  ready  to  make  our  Judgment,  we  can  say 
that  we've  acted  Judiciously,  we've  bent  over 
backwards  to  see  that  they've  been  able  to 
participate  fully. 

Representative  Sarbanes.  The  committee 
was  un^lmous  the  following  day  In  adopt- 
ing ru/es  of  procedure  that  would  govern 
hoyflhe  evidentiary  presentation  would  pro- 
ce<i^^_>dd  what  the  role  of  the  President's 
counsel  will  be  in  that  matter,  so  I  don't 
think  that  when  we  have  these  divisions  as 
we  move  along,  they  should  be  taken  as  hav- 
ing any  ultimate  significance.  I  think  every 
member  of  that  committee  is  committed  to 
the  process  of  carrying  through  a  fair, 
thorough,  full  Inquiry  In  reaching  a  Judg- 
ment. 

Thomas.  You  don't  think  there's  been  an 
attempt  to  drive  a  wedge  along  party  lines? 

Representative  Sabranes.  By  whom?  Not  by 
members  of  the  committee,  I  don't  think.  I 
think  the  members  of  the  committee  are 
united  In  the  purpose 

Herman.  Wedge  or  no  wedge,  do  you  think 
eventually  this  is  going  to  tvirn  out  to  be  a 
party  line  vote? 

Representative  Sarbanes.  You  can't  answer 
that  question  until  you've  been  through  a 
review  of  the  factual  material.  There  seems 
to  be  an  assumption  that  somehow  the  facts 
are  not  going  to  bear  on  the  decision,  and 
they're  going  to  bear  greatly  on  the  decision. 

Thomas.  You  know,  the  White  House  keeps 
complaining  that — I'll  put  it  another  way — 
do  you  agree  with  the  White  House  that  an 
Impeachable  offense  has  to  be  a  criminal 
offense? 

Representative  Sarbanes.  No,  I  do  not. 

Herman.  Mr.  Railsback? 

Representative  Railsback.  I  don't  either, 
but  let  me  say  that  all  likelihood.  In  this 
particular  case,  it  will  be.  William  Dobrovlr, 
who  managed  to  play  a  tape  at  a  cocktail 
party,  who  also  co-authored  a  manual  on 
impeachment,  had  something  like  28  allega- 
tions against  the  President  and  he  was  able 
to  find  Indictabllity,  or  an  Indictable  offense 
to  match  up  with  every  one  of  those  allega- 
tions, all  of  which  have  been  duplicated  in 
our  Inquiry.  In  other  words,  I  think  we're 
talking  about  a  serious  offense  which  in  all 
likelihood  will  Involve  criminality. 

Thomas.  But  you  think  that  Impropriety 
Itself,  in  the  office,  of  the  presidency  would 
be  grounds? 

Representative  Railsback.  To  be  quite  can- 
did, I  don't  think  we're  going  to  Impute  any — 
I'll  speak  for  myself  on  this — I  don't  favor 


imputing  criminal  responsibility  without 
some  kind  of  direct  involvement  or  evidence 
of  direct  Involvement  of  the  President  him- 
self, and  I  just — I  think  there  are  many 
other  members.  Including  many  Democrats, 
at  leaLSt  in  the  House — the  luU  House — that 
feel  the  same  way. 

Representative  S.vbanes.  I  think  there's  a 
view  that  a  serious  abuse  of  power  or  viola- 
tion of  the  public  trust  would  fall  within  the 
definition  of  Impeachable  conduct,  accord- 
ing to  the  constitutional  standard.  Now,  you 
have  to  make  a  very  careful  Judgment  on  the 
facts  that  come  before  you.  It  may  In  fact 
be  that  those  facts  faU  so  clearly  In  the  area 
of  Indictable  crimes  that  you  don't  reach 
that  question,  but  I  do  not  think  as  a  legal 
matter  the  definition  can  be  narrowly  limited 
In  that  wUy.  I  do  not  think — 

Thomas.  Is  the  committee  going  to  make  a 
definition? 

Representative  Sarbanes.  I  think  each 
member  In  the  end  Is  going  to  have  to  make 
his  own  Judgment  on  the  facts  and  his  view 
of  the  constitutional  standard. 

Representative  Railsback.  And  I  want  to 
say,  I  think  It's  In  the  best  Interest  of  the 
President  that  we  not  come  up  with  a  formal 
definition,  becaiise  what  would  probably 
happen,  we  would  adopt  the  committee's 
staff  report,  which  Is  much  broader  than 
many  members  want  to  support. 

Morton.  Miss  Thomas  asked  you  earlier 
If  you  had  found  anything  lmpe<u;hable  In 
the  transcripts  and  you  said  you  didn't 
want  to  go  Into  that  because  the  committee 
really  hasn't  heard  the  evidence  yet.  Let  me 
ask  you  a  more  general  question  about  the 
transcripts  which  you've  both  read  or  read 
parts  of.  And  that's  about  the  tone — does 
It  read  like  the  way  you  always  thought  life 
was  in  the  Oval  Office? 

Representative  Sarbanes.  Well,  the  tone  is 
disturbing  but  the  tone  doesn't  reach  to  the 
essential  question  that  the  committee  is  ad- 
dressing itself  to. 

Morton.  I  understand  that;  I'm  just  ask- 
ing for  Impressions. 

Representative  Sarbanes.  Well,  as  regret- 
table as  the  tone  of  some  of  that  may  be,  I 
mean  our  Job  Is  to  press  on  with  a  different 
question  and  seek  a  response  to  that,  but  I 
find  the  tone  of  some  of  that  quite  dis- 
turbing, yes. 

Representative  Railsback.  The  President 
said  In  his  speech  to  the  nation  that  there 
were  some  things  In  there  that  were  embar- 
rassing, and  I  agree.  I  think  It's — 

Thomas.  In  what  respect? 

Representative  Railsback.  I  think  that  he 
has  laid  bare  his  soul  and  I'm  inclined  to 
think  that  perhaps  It  will  ultimately  help 
him  and  it  probably  shotild  have  been  done 
earlier.  But  I'm  talking  now  about  the  Im- 
plications by  the — some  of  the  language 
that  was  deleted  and  adjective  deleted,  ex- 
pletive, expletive — 

Thomas.  How  do  you  think  that  Dean 
looks  in  all  this — ^the  image  of  Dean  as  bad 
been  projected  In  the  Senate  Watergate 
Committee  hearings  versus  the  transcripts? 

Representative  Railsback.  I  really  think 
that  John  Dean — I  think  If  I  was  President 
of  the  United  States,  I  would  not  want  John 
Dean  advising  me. 

Thomas.  But  he  was. 

Representative  Sarbanes.  That's  why  we 
have  some  serious  questions  In  front  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  today. 

Herman.  Let  me  Just  tie  up  one  loose  end 
here.  I  asked  you  much  earlier  on  about  the 
various  parts  that  your  staff  has  been  able 
to  interpret,  which  the  White  House  found 
unintelligible.  I'm  not  sure  I  nailed  down 
whether  there  were  any  surprises  in  it.  or 
anything  which  your  staff  considers  to  be 
important  or  significant? 
Representative  Sarbanes.  Of  course  that 
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presentation  hasn't  been  made,  so  we  don't 
know  the  full  answer  to  that  question.  The 
staff's  point  is  that  they  have  been  able  to 
develop  transcripts  sufficiently  more  com- 
plete, to  argue  for  availabllty  of  the  tapes 
and  the  opportunity  to  develop  those  tran- 
scripts. 

Herman.  But  they  haven't  let  you  know 
whether  they  are  surprising  or  non-surpris- 
ing? 

Representative  Sahbanes.  That's  what  we're 
going  to  start  to  look  at.  beginning  this 
coming  week. 

Hexman.  Has  Mr.  Hutchinson  informed 
you  any  further?  Do  you  have  any  better 
grasp  on  that? 

Representative  Railsback.  No,  I  really 
don't.  I  would  like  to  add  one  thing  to  what 
Paul  said.  I  personally  don't  care  if  I  see  any- 
thing that  concerns  national  security  or  any 
vulgar  language  or  anything  like  that.  What 
I  want  to  be  able  to  see  is  even  an  edited 
tape,  not  an  edited  transcript — an  edited 
tape  that  would  permit  me  to  really  have  a 
better  grasp  of  the  actual  conversations,  and 
I  hope  the  White  House  relents  and  decides 
to  let  us  see  at  least  edited  tapes. 

Representative  Sabbants.  Let  me  Just  add 
there,  it's  Important — 

Thomas.  Who  does  the  editing? 

Representative  Sarbanes.  The  committee 
must  do  the  editing  in  the  end.  In  the  end, 
the  ultimate  control  must  be  In  the  com- 
mittee to  determine  relevancy.  That's  very 
Important,  because  one  of  the  objectives  out 
of  all  of  this  is  that  the  committee,  when 
It  completes  its  process,  must  be  able  to  say 
to  the  American  people  that  the  judgment 
we  are  making  was  reached  on  the  basis  of 
the  beat  evidence,  it  was  all  available  to  us, 
we  examined  it.  we  considered  it.  we  thought 
about  it,  and  we  reached  this  judgment. 
Nothing  that  was  pertinent  was  hidden  from 
us  or  denied  to  us.  Otherwise,  unless  we  can 
say  that,  the  judgment  that  we  reach  is  sub- 
ject to  attack  and  criticisms,  because — 

Thomas  Well,  the  White  House  claims  you 
have  eight  tapes  already  and  that  this  is  the 
full  story,  and  they  seem  to  have  drawn  a  line. 
Do  you  see  a  confrontation?  You  talk  of 
subpoenas  but  you  can't  enforce  them. 

Representative  Sahbanes.  Well,  our  job  Is  to 
press  on  to  get  the  material  that  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  make  a  Judgment.  We  would 
hope  that  they  would  respond  to  that. 

Hexmak.  Let  me  ask  you  an  internal  ques- 
tion about  that,  both  of  you  gentlemen.  How 
can  you  do  this  Job  that  you've  been  out- 
lining here  so  carefully,  get  all  the  evidence 
you  need,  if  you  go  along  with  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son, the  senior  Republican,  and  refuse  to 
grant  immunity  to  Important  witnesses 
whose  testimony  you  may  require?  Can  you 
do  that? 

Representative  Railsback.  Let  me  answer 
that  by  saying  that  I  think  Mr.  Hutchinson 
made  it  very  clear  that  he  was  speaking 
for  himself,  and  I  haven't  had  a  chance  to 
talk  to  other  minority  members.  I've  taken 
the  position  that  this  particular  question, 
the  impeachment  or  the  possible  impeach- 
ment of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  be  of  preemptive  Importance — In 
other  words,  overriding  Importance,  and  if 
we  decide  that  we  need  somebody's  testi- 
mony to  really  clear  it  up  so  that  we  can 
make  an  intelligent  decision,  I  personally 
think  that  we  will  probably — we  may  very 
well  have  to  grant  rtmm unity  and  there  are 
provisions  for  doiiK  just  that. 

Representative  Sahbanes.  I  think  the  com- 
mittee may  well  have  to  follow  that  course. 
You  don't  like  to  grant  Immunity,  but  It 
may  become  necessary  If  you  are  to  obtain 
the  f\iU  story.  It  all  depends  upon  how 
fully  you  can  put  together  the  facts  short 
oX  that,  but  It  ought  not  to  be — no  matter 


how  much  reluctance  one  may  have — It  ought 
not  to  be  precluded  as  a  general  rule  ahead 
of  time. 

Morton.  If  the  committee  can't  get  the 
best  evidence,  can't  get  the  tapes,  and  there 
is  no  way  to  force  the  White  House  to  hand 
over  something  It  doesn't  want  to  hand  over, 
what  do  you  do  then?  Does  that  turn  Into  a 
ground  for  Impeachment — refusal  to  furnish 
evidence? 

Representative  Sarbanes.  Well,  I  think 
failure  of  the  White  House  to  comply  with 
a  lawful  subpoena  seeking  pertinent  Informa- 
tion in  an  Impeachment  Inquiry,  which  after 
all  is  a  very  high  constitutional  responsi- 
bility of  the  House  of  Representatives,  could 
become  the  basis  for  a  charge  in  articles  of 
impeachment. 

Representative  Railsback.  Let  me  disagree 
just  to  this  extent.  I  think — I  said  all  along 
that  it  may  very  well  be  that  we're  going  to 
have  to  bring  In  the  third  branch  of  gov- 
ernment to  act  as  an  arbiter.  What  that 
means  is,  and  I  don't  know  exactly  who 
would  do  that — whether  it  would  be  the 
President — if  the  President  persists  In  re- 
fusing to  cooperate,  and  I  don't  mean  to 
Imply  that  he  hasn't  been  somewhat  co- 
operative, because  I  think  he  has — I  think 
If  the  courts  came  In  and  upheld  the  con- 
gressional right  to  subpoena  and  the  Presi- 
dent still  refused  to  turn  over  materials, 
then  at  that  point  the  President  has  prob- 
ably  committed    an    Impeachable   offense. 

Thomas.  WeU,  the  White  House  argues. 
White  House  lawyers,  that  the  President  is 
not  subject  to  the  ultimate  Supreme  Court 
decision,  and  you  are  both  lawyers,  do  you 
agree  with  that? 

Representative  Railsback.  Well,  he's  going 
to  be  In  my  opinion — the  American  public 
would  be  so  outraged  if  the  court  ruled  in 
favor  of  the  congress — I  think  the  American 
people  feel  that  no  man  is  above  the  law,  and 
I  don't  think  the  White  House  would  do  that. 
I  think  the  White  House  wants  a  definitive 
decision  on  the  issue  of  executive  privilege. 

Representative  Sarbanes.  Well,  the  White 
House  Is  Involved  of  course  with  the  special 
prosecutor  and  the  courts  with  respect  to 
the  furnishing  of  material  which  the  special 
prosecutor  has  subpoenaed,  and  It's  not  only 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  that  Is  hav- 
ing this  difficulty.  The  special  prosecutor 
has  encountered  It  as  well,  and  In  fact  has 
gone  through  the  courts  and  received  a  court 
decision  previously  that  indicated  he  was 
entitled  to  the  information,  and  they  are  now 
pursuing  that  matter  again.  I  think  It  would 
greatly  help  the  entire  situation  if  th© 
White  House  would  be  forthcoming  with  the 
material  that  Is  being  sought.  It  Is  not  ac- 
curate to  state  that  the  committee  Is  on  any 
sort  of  fishing  expedition.  What  they  are 
seeking  has  been  well  documented,  they  are 
making  an  effort  to  make  the  request  as 
comprehensive  as  possible,  and  it  would  en- 
able us  to  get  on  with  the  very  Important 
responsibility  with  which  we've  been 
charged. 

Herman.  You  just  have  time  to  agree  or 
disagree.  Mr.  Railsback. 

Representative  Railsback.  I  wo\ild  gener- 
ally agree. 

Herman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Rails- 
back  and  Mr.  Sarbanes  for  being  with  us 
today  on  Face  the  Nation. 

Announcer.  Today  on  Face  the  Nation, 
Representative  Paul  Sarbanes,  Democrat  of 
Maryland,  and  Representative  Tom  Rails- 
back.  Republican  of  Illinois,  were  Inter- 
viewed by  CBS  Correspondent  Bruce  Morton, 
Helen  Thomas.  White  House  Correspondent 
for  United  Press  International,  and  CBS 
News  Correspondent  Oeorge  Herman.  Next 
week  another  prominent  figure  In  the  news 
will  Face  the  Nation. 


WraETAP  DECISIONS  OP  THE 
SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
13  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decided  two 
cases  that  are  of  major  importance  in 
the  area  of  wiretapping  and  electronic 
surveillance. 

In  United  States  against  Giordano 
and  United  States  against  Chavez,  the 
Court  unanimously  held  that  under  the 
procedure  used  by  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Mitchell,  where  the  Attorney  Gen- 
erals's  executive  assistant,  rather  than 
the  Attorney  General  or  a  specially  des- 
ignated Assistant  Attorney  General,  au- 
thorized a  wiretap  application  to  a  court, 
title  III  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  wa.s  violated. 
As  a  result,  the  Court  held  all  evidence 
derived  from  communications  inter- 
cepted in  those  wiretaps  mu-t  be  sup- 
pressed. 

Newspaper  accounts  have  indicated 
that  as  a  result  of  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Mitchell's  failure  to  follow  the  pro- 
cedures specified  in  title  in,  indictments 
are  likely  to  be  dismissed  or  convictions 
overturned  in  at  least  60  cases  involving 
more  than  600  criminal  defendants. 

It  is  distressing  that  in  an  administra- 
tion which  has  advocated  "law  and 
order"  so  strongly,  over  600  convictions 
may  be  reversed  because  of  the  failure 
of  the  Nation's  highest  law  enforcement 
ofiBcer  to  abide  by  the  law  and  adhere 
to  congressionally  mandated  safeguards 
and  procedures.  Moreover,  as  the  Court's 
opinion  points  out,  the  requirement  that 
the  Attorney  General  or  a  designated 
Assistant  Attorney  General  authorize  the 
wiretap  application  was  originally  in- 
etuded  in  the  legislation  at  the  urging  ol 
the  Justice  Department  in  1961,  in  order 
to  "give  greater  assurance  of  the  need 
and  justifiability  of  each  interception." 
It  is  thus  doubly  unfortunate  that  these 
safeguards  should  not  have  been  followed 
by  the  Attorney  General. 

The  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
point  up  more  than  ever  the  necessity 
for  adhering  to  specific  procedural  guide- 
lines before  citizens  of  this  country  are 
subjected  to  court-ordered  wiretaps.  But 
such  safeguards  are  even  more  important 
in  the  area  of  warrantless  wiretaps  and 
electronic  surveillances.  These  wiretaps, 
installed  and  conducted  without  court 
supervision,  pose  the  greatest  dangers  to 
the  constitutional  liberties  of  American 
citizens,  since  they  are  conducted  secret- 
ly, without  the  shield  of  an  impartial 
judge  to  stand  between  the  executive 
branch  of  government  and  the  citizen. 
Unchecked  warrantless  wiretapping  has 
contributed  to  a  crisis  of  confidence  in 
our  leaders  and  our  governmental  in- 
stitutions that  is  unparalleled  in  recent 
times. 

My  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure,  together  with 
two  other  Senate  subcommittees,  has 
been  holding  hearings  on  these  warrant- 
less surveillances.  We  are  planning  to 
propose  new  administrative  and  legisla- 
tive guidelines  to  protect  the  rights  of 
citizens  and  prevent  future  abuses  in  this 
critical  area.  The  decisions  in  Giordano 
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and  Chavez  imderscore  the  importance 
of  this  inquuT  and  highlight  the  need 
for  the  development  of  more  adequate 
procedures  and  safeguards  to  govern  the 
conduct  of  "national  security"  electronic 
surveillances. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  opinions  in  the 
Giordano  and  Chavez  cases,  together 
■vith  articles  from  the  New  York  Times, 
the  Washington  Post,  and  the  Washing- 
ton Star-News  of  May  14.  1974  and  May 
15.  1974  and  a  New  York  Times  editorial 
be  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorii, 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(No.  72-10571 

United  States.  Petitioner,  versus  Dominic 
Klcholas  Giordano,  et  al. 

On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit,  May  13.  1974. 

Whitc,  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
Court.  In  Parts  I,  II,  and  UI  of  which  all 
Members  Joined,  and  In  Part  IV  of  which 
DoocLAS,  Brennan.  Stewart,  and  Marshall. 
JJ..  joined.  Douglas,  J.,  filed  a  concurring 
opinion.  In  which  Brennan,  Stewart,  and 
Marshall,  JJ..  joined,  see  No.  72-1319. 
Powell,  J.,  filed  an  opinion  concurring  in 
Parts  I,  n,  and  in  of  the  Court's  opinion  and 
dissenting  from  Part  IV,  In  which  Burger, 
C.  J.,  and  Blackmun  and  Rehnqctst,  JJ., 
joined. 

Mr.  Justice  Whtte  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  Court. 

Title  III  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  82  Stat.  197, 
211-225.  18  UJ5.C.  {  I  2510-2520,  prescribes 
the  procedure  for  securing  judicial  author- 
ity to  Intercept  wire  communications  In  the 
Investigation  of  specified  serious  offenses. 
The  Court  must  here  determine  whether  the 
Government  sufficiently  compiled  with  the 
required  application  procedures  in  this  case 
and  whether.  If  not,  evidence  obtained  as  a 
result  of  such  surveillance,  under  a  coxirt 
order  based  on  the  applications.  Is  admissible 
at  the  criminal  trial  of  those  whose  con- 
versations were  overheard.  In  particular,  we 
must  decide  whether  the  provision  of  18 
U-S.C.  J  2516(1)  1  conferring  power  on  the 
"Attorney  General,  or  any  Assistant  Attorney 
General  specially  designated  by  the  Attorney 
General"  to  "authorize  an  application  a  Fed- 
eral judge  .  .  .  for  ...  an  order  authorizing  or 
approving  the  interception  of  wire  or  oral 
communications"  by  federal  investigative 
agencies  seeking  evidence  of  certain  desig- 
nated offenses  permits  the  Attorney  General's 
Executive  Assistant  to  vaUdly  authorize  a 
wiretap  application  to  be  made.  We  conclude 
that  Congress  did  not  intend  the  power  to 
authorize  wiretap  applications  to  be  exercised 
by  any  Individuals  other  than  the  Attorney 
General  or  an  Assistant  Attorney  General 
specially  designated  by  him  and  that  pri- 
mary or  derivative  evidence  secured  by  wire 
Interceptions  pursuant  to  a  court  order  Is- 
sued in  response  to  an  application  which 
was.  In  fact,  not  authorized  by  one  of  the 
statutorily  designated  officials  must  be  sup- 
pressed under  18  U.S.C.  5  2515  upon  a  motion 
properly  made  under  18  U.S.C.  {  2618(10)  (a). 
Accordingly,  we  affirm  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals. 

I 

In  the  course  of  an  Initial  Investigation  of 
suspected  narcotics  dealings  on  the  part  of 
respondent  Giordano,  It  developed  that  Gior- 
dano himself  sold  narcotics  to  an  undercover 
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agent  on  October  5,  1970,  and  also  told  an 
Informant  to  call  a  specified  number  when 
Interested  In  transacting  narcotics  business. 
Based  on  this  and  other  Information,  Francis 
Brocato,  an  Assistant  United  States  Attorney, 
on  Octol>er  16, 1970.  submitted  an  application 
to  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  District  of  Mary- 
land for  an  order  permitting  Interception  of 
the  communications  of  Giordano,  and  of 
others  as  yet  unknown,  to  or  from  Giordano's 
telephone.  The  application  recited  that  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  Will  Wilson  had 
been  specially  designated  by  the  Attorney 
General  to  authorize  the  application.  At- 
tached to  the  application  was  a  letter  from 
Will  WlLson  to  Brocato  which  stated  that 
Wilson  had  reviewed  Brocato's  request  for 
authorization  and  had  made  the  necessary 
probable  cause  determinations  and  which 
then  purported  to  authorize  Brocato  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  application  to  the  court.  Also 
attached  were  various  affidavits  of  law  en- 
forcement officers  stating  the  reasons  and 
Justification  for  the  proposed  Interception. 
Upon  reviewing  the  application,  the  Chief 
Judge  Issued  an  order  on  the  same  day  au- 
thorizing the  interception  "pursuant  to  ap- 
plication authorized  by  the  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  .  .  .  Will  Wilson,  who  has  been 
specially  designated  In  this  proceeding  by  the 
Attorney  General  ...  to  exercise  the  powers 
conferred  on  him  by  (18  U.S.C.  S2516]."  On 
November  6,  the  same  Judge  expended  the  In- 
tercept authority  based  on  an  application 
similar  in  form  to  the  original,  but  also  in- 
cluding Information  obtained  from  the  Inter- 
ception already  authorized  and  carried  out 
and  extending  the  authority  to  conversations 
of  additional  named  Individuals  calling  from 
or  to  Giordano's  telephone.  The  Interception 
was  terminated  on  November  18  when  Gior- 
dano and  the  other  respondents  were  ar- 
rested and  charged  tflth  violations  of  the 
narcotics  laws. 

Suppression  hearings  followed  pretrial 
notification  by  the  Government,  see  §  2518 
(9),  that  It  Intended  to  use  in  evidence  the 
results  of  the  court-authorized  interceptions 
of  communications  on  Giordano's  telephone. 
It  developed  at  the  hearings  that  the  appli- 
cations for  Interception  authority  presented' 
to  the  District  Court  had  inaccurately  de- 
scribed the  official  who  had  authorized  the 
applications  and  that  neither  the  initial  ap- 
plication for  the  October  16  order  nor  the  ap- 
plication for  the  November  6  extension  order 
had  been  approved  and  authorized  by  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  Will  Wilson,  as  the  ap- 
plications bad  Indicated. 

An  affidavit  of  the  Executive  Assistant  to 
the  Attorney  General  divulged  that  he,  the 
Executive  Assistant,  had  reviewed  the  x- 
quest  for  authorization  to  apply  for  the 
Initial  order,  had  concluded  from  his  "knowl- 
edge of  the  Attca-ney  General's  actions  on 
previous  cases  .that  he  would  approve  the 
request  If  submitted  to  hlm(,J"  and,  be- 
cause the  Attorney  General  was  then  on  a 
trip  away  from  Washington,  D.C.,  and  pur- 
suant to  authorization  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  him  to  do  so  In  such  circumstances, 
had  approved  the  request  and  caused  the 
Attorney  General's  initials  to  be  placed  on 
a  memorandum  to  Wilson  Instructing  him 
to  authorize  Brocato  to  proceed.  The  affidavit 
also  stated  that  the  Attorney  General  him- 
self had  approved  the  November  6  request 
for  extension  and  had  Initialed  the  memo- 
randum to  Wilson  designating  him  to  au- 
thorize Brocato  to  make  application  for  an 
extension  order.  It  was  also  revealed  that 
although  the  applications  recited  that  they 
had  been  authorized  by  WUl  Wilson,  he  had 
not  himself  reviewed  Brocato's  applications, 
and  that  his  action  was  at  best  only  formal 
authorization  to  Brocato.  Furthermore,  It  be- 
came apparent  that  Wilson  did  not  himself 
Blgn  either  of  the  letters  bearing  his  name 


and  accompanying  the  applications  to  the 
District  Court.  Instead,  It  appeared  that 
someone  in  WUson's  office  had  affixed  hi? 
signature  after  the  signing  of  the  letters  had 
besn  authorized  by  a  Deputy  Assistant  At- 
torney General  m  the  Criminal  Division  who 
had,  in  turn,  acted  after  the  approval  ot 
t;  e  request  for  authorization  had  occurred 
In  and  bad  been  received  from  the  Office  of 
the  Attorney  General. 

The  District  Coxxrt  sustained  the  motions 
to  suppress  on  the  ground  that  the  officer  in 
the  J"stl','e  Department  approving  each  ap- 
plication had  been  mLsidentified  in  the  ap- 
plications and  Intercept  wders.  In  violation 
of  18U.S.C.  ?S  2518(1)  (a)  and  (4)  (d),  Vnitcd 
States  v.  Focnrile,  340  P.  Supp.  1043.  106J 
(Md.  1972).  On  the  Government's  pretrial 
appeal  under  18  U.  S.  C.  §  3731,  the  Court  or 
Appeals  affirmed  on  the  different  ground  that 
the  authorization  of  the  October  16  wiretap 
application  by  the  Attorney  General's  Execv.- 
tive  Assistant  violated  S  2516(1)  of  the  stat- 
ute and  struck  at  "the  very  heart"  of  Title 
HI.  thereby  requiring  suppression  of  tl^.e 
viretap  and  derivative  evidence  under  15  251  5 
and  2518  (10)  (a)  (1)  and  (11).'  469  F.  2d  522, 
531.  We  granted  certiorari  to  resolve  the  con- 
flict with  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Second  Circuit  =  with  respect  to  the 
administration  of  the  circumscribed  author- 
ity Congress  has  granted  In  Title  III  for  the 
use  of  wiretapping  and  wiretap  evidence  by 
la'^-  enforcement  officers.  411  UjS.  905. 
n 
The  United  States  contends  that  the  au- 
thorization of  intercept  applications  by  the 
Attorney  General's  Executive  Assistant  was 
not  inconsistent  with  the  statute  and  that 
even  if  It  were,  there  being  no  constitutional 
violation,  the  wiretap  and  derivative  evidence 
should  not  have  been  ordered  suppressed.  We 
disagree  with  both  contentions.* 

Turning  first  to  whether  the  statute  per- 
mits the  authorization  of  wiretap  applica- 
tions by  the  Attorney  General's  Executive  As- 
sistant, we  begin  with  the  language  of  5  2516 
(1),  which  provides  that  "the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, or  any  Assistant  Attorney  General  spe- 
cially designated  by  the  Attorney  General, 
may  authorize"  an  application  for  Intercept 
authority.  Plainly  enough,  the  Executive  As- 
sistant Is  neither  the  Attorney  General  nor 
a  specially  designated  Assistant  Attorney 
General;  but  the  United  States  argues  that 
28  VS.C.  5  509,'  deriving  from  the  Reorgani- 
zation Acts  of  1949  and  1960,  vests  all  func- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Justice,  with  some 
exceptions,  in  the  Attorney  General,  and  that 
Congress  characteristically  assigns  newlv 
created  duties  to  the  Attorney  General 
rather  than  to  the  Department  of  Justice, 
thus  making  essential  the  provision  for  dele- 
gation appearing  in  28  U.S.C.  S  510: 

"The  Attorney  General  may  from  time  to 
time  make  such  provisions  as  he  considers 
appropriate  authorizing  the  performance  by 
any  other  officer,  employee,  or  agency  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  of  any  function  of  the 
Attorney  General." 

It  is  therefore  argued  that  merely  vesting 
a  duty  In  the  Attorney  General,  as  it  Is  said 
Congress  did  In  5  2516(1),  evinces  no  Inten- 
tion whatsoever  to  preclude  delegation  to 
other  officers  In  the  Department  of  Justice, 
Including  those  on  the  Attorney  General's 
own  staff. 

As  a  general  proposition,  the  argument  is 
unexceptionable.  But  here  the  matter  cf 
delegation  is  expressly  addressed  by  5  2516 
and  the  power  of  the  Attorney  General  In 
this  respect  Is  specifically  limited  to  delegat- 
ing his  authority  to  "any  Assistant  Attorney 
General  specially  designated  by  the  Attorney 
General."  Despite  §  610,  Congress  does  not 
always  contemplate  that  the  duties  assigned 
to  the  Attorney  General  may  be  iretij  dele- 
gated. Under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968,  for 
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Instance,  certain  prosecutions  are  authorized 
only  on  the  certification  or  the  Attorney 
General  or  the  Deputy  Attorney  General 
•which  function  of  certification  may  not  be 
delegated."  18  \JS.C.  $246 (a)(1).  Equally 
precise  language  forbidding  delegation  was 
not  employed  in  the  legislation  before  us; 
but  we  think  {  251«(1),  fairly  read,  was  in- 
tended to  limit  the  power  to  authorize  wire- 
tap applications  to  the  Attorney  General 
himself  and  to  any  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral he  might  designate.  This  interpreta- 
tion of  the  statute  is  also  strongly  supported 
by   Its  purpose   and   legislative  history. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation,  which  was 
passed  in  1968,  was  effectively  to  prohibit,  on 
the  pain  of  criminal  and  civil  penalties,*  all 
interceptions  of  oral  and  wire  communica- 
tions, except  those  specifically  provided  tor 
In  the  Act,  most  notably  those  interceptions 
permitted  to  law  enforcement  officers  when 
authorized  by  coxirt  order  in  connection 
with  the  investigation  of  the  serious  crimes 
listed  in  {  2516.  Judicial  wlreUp  orders  must 
be  preceded  by  applications  containing  pre- 
scribed information.  $2518(1).  The  Judge 
must  make  certain  findings  before  author- 
izing interceptions,  Including  the  existence 
of  probable  cause,  $2518(3).  The  orders 
themselves  must  particularize  the  extent 
and  nature  of  the  interceptions  that  they 
authorize,  $2518(4).  and  they  expire  within 
a  specified  time  unless  expressly  extended  by 
a  Judge  based  on  further  application  by  en- 
forcement officials,  $2618(5).  Judicial  su- 
pervision of  the  progress  of  the  interception 
is  provided  for,  $2518(6),  as  is  official  con- 
trol of  the  custody  of  any  recordings  or  tapes 
produced  by  the  interceptions  carried  out 
pursuant  to  the  order,  $2518(8).  The  Act 
also  contains  provisions  specifying  the  cir- 
cimistances  and  procedures  under  and  by 
which  aggrieved  persons  may  seek  and  ob- 
tain orders  for  the  suppression  of  intercepted 
wire  or  oral  communications  sought  to  be 
uaed  in  evidence  by  the  Government.  $  2518 
(10) (a). 

The  Act  iB  not  as  clear  in  some  respects 
as  It  might  be,  but  it  is  at  once  apparent 
that  it  not  only  limits  the  crimes  for  which 
Intercept  authority  may  be  obtained  but  also 
imposes  Important  preconditions  to  obtain- 
ing any  intercept  authority  at  all.  Congress 
legislated  In  considerable  detail  in  provid- 
ing for  applications  and  orders  authorizing 
wiretapping  and  evinced  the  clear  Intent  to 
make  doubly  sure  that  the  statutory  au- 
thority be  used  with  restraint  and  only  where 
the  circumstances  warrant  the  surreptitious 
Interception  of  wire  and  oral  communica- 
tions. These  procedures  were  not  to  be  rou- 
tinely employed  as  the  initial  step  in  crim- 
inal investigation.  Rather,  the  applicant 
must  state  and  the  court  must  find  that 
normal  investigative  procedures  liave  been 
tried  and  failed  or  reasonably  appear  to  be 
unlikely  to  succeed  if  tried  or  to  be  too 
dangerous.  $$2618  (l)(c)  and  (3)(c).  The 
Act  plainly  calls  for  the  prior,  informed 
Judgment  of  enfwcement  officers  desiring 
court  approval  for  intercept  authority,  and 
investigative  personnel  may  not  themselves 
ask  a  Judge  for  authority  to  wiretap  or  eaves- 
drop. The  mature  Judgment  of  a  particular, 
responsible  Department  of  Justice  official  is 
Interposed  as  a  critical  precondition  to  any 
Judicial  order. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  Act  supports 
this  view.  As  we  have  Indicated,  the  Act  was 
passed  in  1968,  but  the  provision  of  $  2616 
requiring  approval  of  applications  by  the  At- 
torney General  or  a  designated  Assistant  At- 
torney General  dates  from  1961,  when  a  pre- 
decessor bill  was  being  considered  in  the 
87th  Congress.  Section  4(b)  of  that  bill, 
8.  1495,  which  was  also  aimed  at  prohibiting 
all  but  designated  official  interception. 
Initially  provided  that  the  "Attorney  General, 
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or  any  officer  of  the  Department  of  Justice  w 
any  United  States  Attorney  specially  desig- 
nated by  the  Attorney  General,  may  author- 
ize any  investigative  or  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer of  the  United  States  or  any  Federal 
agency  to  apply  to  a  Judge"  for  a  wire  inter- 
ception order.  Hearings  on  S.  1496  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  87th 
Congress,  first  session.  May  9.  10,  11,  12.  1961, 
at  6.  Under  that  phraseology,  the  authority 
was  centered  in  the  Attorney  General  but  he 
could  empower  any  officer  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  including  United  States  Attorneys 
and  the  Executive  Assistant,  to  authorize 
applications  for  intercept  orders.  At  hearings 
on  the  bin,  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  in 
charge  of  the  CrlmLaal  Division  stated  the 
views  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  the 
Department  later  officially  proposed,  that  the 
authority  to  approve  applications  be  substan- 
tially narrowed  so  that  the  Attorney  General 
could  delegate  his  authority  only  to  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General.  The  testimony 
was: 

'This  is  the  approach  of  S.  1496,  with 
which  the  Department  of  Justice  is  in  gen- 
eral agreement.  The  bill  makes  wiretapping 
a  crime  unless  specifically  authorized  by  a 
Federal  Judge  in  situations  involving  speci- 
fied crimes.  As  I  understand  the  bill,  the  ap- 
plication for  a  court  order  could  be  made  only 
by  the  authority  of  the  Attorney  General  or 
an  officer  of  the  Department  of  Justice  or 
VS.  Attorney  authorized  by  him.  I  suggest 
that  the  bill  should  confine  the  power  to 
authorize  an  application  for  a  court  order 
to  the  Attorney  General  and  any  assistant 
Attorney  General  whom  he  may  designate. 
This  would  give  greater  assurance  of  a  re- 
sponsible executive  determination  of  the 
need  and  Justifiability  of  each  interception." 
Id.,  at  356. 

The  official  proposal  was  that  $  4(b)  be 
changed  to  provide  that  the  "Attorney  Gen- 
eral, or  any  Assistant  Attorney  General  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  q>eclally  desig- 
nated by  the  Attorney  General,  may  author- 
ize" a  wiretap  application.  Id.,  at  372. 

S.  1496  was  not  enacted,  but  ite  provision 
limiting  those  who  could  approve  applica- 
tions for  court  cM^ers  survived  and  was  in- 
cluded in  almost  Identical  form  in  later  leg- 
islative proposals,  including  the  bUl  that  He- 
came  Title  m  of  the  Act  now  before  us.'  In 
the  coxirse  of  testimony  before  a  House  Com- 
mittee In  1967,  the  draftsman  of  the  bill  con- 
taining the  basic  outline  of  Title  III  engaged 
in  the  following  colloquy: 

"The  Chairman.  About  the  origin  of  the 
application,  as  I  understand  it,  your  bill  pro- 
vides it  must  be  originated  by  the  Attorney 
General  or  an  Assistant  Attorney  General. 
Am  I  correct  in  that  regard? 

"Professor  Blakkt.  Yes,  you  are,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

"The  Chairman.  The  application  must  be 
made  by  the  Attorney  General  or  an  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General. 

"Professor  Blakzt.  If  I  am  not  mistaken, 
the  present  procedure  is  before  any  wire- 
tapping or  electronic  equipment  Is  used  now 
it  is  generally  approved  at  that  level  any- 
way, Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  would  not  want 
this  equipment  used  without  high  level  re- 
sponsible officials  passing  on  it.  It  may  very 
well  be  that  in  some  numl>er  of  cases  there 
wUl  not  be  time  to  get  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  approve  it.  I  think  we  are  going  to 
have  Just  [sic]  to  let  those  cases  go,  and 
that  if  this  equipment  is  to  be  used  it  ought 
to  be  approved  by  the  highest  level  in  the 
Department  of  Justice.  If  we  cannot  make 
certain  cases,  that  is  going  to  have  to  be 
the  price  we  will  have  to  pay."  Hearings  be- 
fore a  Subcomm.  of  the  House  Comm.  on 
the  Judiciary,  Anti-Crime  Program,  90th 
Cong..  1st  Sess..  March  15,  16,  22.  23:  April  5, 
7,  10,  12,  19,  20,  26,  27,  1967,  at  1379.' 
Aa   It   turned   out,   the   Hovise   Judiciary 
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Committee  did  not  report  out  a  wiretap  bill 
but  the  House  did  pass  H.R.  6037,  entitled  the 
"Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  As- 
sistance Act  of  1967."  113  Cong.  Rec.  21861 
(August  8,  1967).  The  Senate  amended  that 
bill  by  adding  to  it  Title  in,  which  in  turn 
essentially  reflected  the  provisions  of  S.  917, 
which  had  been  favorably  reported  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and  which  con- 
tained the  Committee's  own  proposals  with 
respect  to  the  Interception  of  oral  and  wire 
communications.  The  report  on  the  bill 
stated : 

"Section  2616  of  the  new  chapter  au- 
thorizes the  interception  of  particular  wire 
or  oral  communication  under  court  order 
pursuant  to  the  authorization  of  the  ap- 
propriate Federal.  State,  or  local  prosecuting 
officer.  Paragraph  (1)  .  .  .  centralizes  in  a 
publicly  responsible  official  subject  to  the 
political  process  the  formulation  of  law  en- 
forcement policy  on  the  use  of  electronic 
surveillance  techniques.  Centralization  will 
avoid  the  possibility  that  divergent  practices 
might  develop.  Should  abuses  occur,  the 
lines  of  responsibility  lead  to  an  Identifiable 
person.  This  provision  in  Itself  should  go  a 
long  way  toward  guaranteeing  that  no  abuses 
will  happen."  S.  Rep.  No.  1097,  90th  Cong 
2d  Sess.,  96-97  ( 1968) . 

This  report  Is  particularly  significant  In  that 
it  not  only  recognizes  that  the  authority  to 
apply  for  court  orders  is  to  be  narrowly  con- 
fined but  also  declares  that  it  is  to  be  limited 
to  those  responsive  to  the  political  process, 
a  category  to  which  the  Executive  AssUtant 
to  the  Attorney  General  obviously  does  not 
belong.* 

The  Senate  passed  H.R.  5037.  with  the 
amendments  tracking  the  provisions  of 
S.  917,  on  May  23,  1968,  as  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
114  Cong.  Rec.  14798  and  14889.  During  the 
proceedings  leading  to  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  emphasis  was  again  placed  on  $  2516. 
That  the  Attorney  General  had  the  exclusive 
authority  to  approve  c«-  provide  for  the 
approval  of  wiretap  applications  was 
reiterated,  and  it  was  made  clear  that  as  the 
bUl  was  drafted  no  United  States  Attorney 
woiUd  have  or  could  be  given  the  authority 
to  apply  for  an  Intercept  order  without  the 
advance  approval  of  a  senior  officer  in  the 
Department.'"  There  was  no  congressional 
attempt,  however,  to  extend  that  authority 
beyond  the  Attorney  General  or  his  Assistant 
Attorney  General  designate. 

The  Government  insists  that  because 
$  2516(2)  provides  for  a  wider  dispersal  of 
authority  among  state  officers  to  approve 
wiretap  applications  and  leaves  the  matter 
of  delegation  up  to  state  law,"  it  is  inappro- 
priate to  continue  the  authority  so  narrowly 
on  the  federal  level.  But  it  is  apparent  that 
Congress  desired  to  centralize  and  Umit  this 
authority  where  It  was  feasible  to  do  so,  a 
desire  easUy  implemented  in  the  federal 
establishment  by  confining  the  authority  to 
approve  wiretap  applications  to  the  Attorney 
General  or  a  designated  Assistant  Attorney 
General.  To  us,  it  appears  wholly  at  odds 
with  the  scheme  and  history  of  the  Act  to 
construe  $  2516  to  permit  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  delegate  his  authority  at  will,  whether 
it  l>e  to  his  Executive  Assistant  or  to  any 
officer  in  the  Department  other  than  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General." 
in 
We  also  reject  the  Government's  conten- 
tion that  even  if  the  approval  by  the  Attor- 
ney General's  Executive  Assistant  of  the 
October  16  application  did  not  comply  with 
the  statutory  requirements,  the  evidence 
obtained  from  the  interceptions  should  not 
have  been  suppressed.  The  issue  does  not 
turn  on  the  Judicially  fashioned  exclusionary 
rule  aimed  at  deterring  violation  of  Fourth 
Amendment  rights,  but  upon  the  provisions 
of  Title  in;  and.  in  our  view,  the  Court  of 
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Appeals  correctly  suppressed  the  challenged 
wiretap  evidence. 

Section  2516  provides  that  no  part  of  the 
contents  of  any  wire  or  oral  communication, 
and  no  evidence  derived  therefrom,  may  be 
received  at  certain  proceedings.  Including 
trials,  "If  the  disclosure  of  that  information 
would  be  in  violation  of  this  chapter."  What 
disclosures  are  forbidden,  and  are  subject 
to  motions  to  suppress,  is  in  turn  governed 
by  $  2518(10)  (a),  which  provides  for  sup- 
pression of  evidence  on  the  following 
grounds : 

"(1)  the  communication  was  unlawfully 
Intercepted; 

"(11)  the  order  of  authorization  or  approv- 
al under  which  it  was  intercepted  Is  in- 
sufficient on  its  face;  or 

"(ill)  the  interception  was  not  made  in 
conformity  with  the  order  of  authorization 
or  approval."  " 

The  Court  of  Appeals  held  that  the  com- 
munications the  Government  desired  to  of- 
fer in  evidence  had  been  "unlawfully  inter- 
cepted" within  the  meaning  of  paragraph 
(1),  because  the  October  application  had 
been  approved  by  the  Executive  Assistant  to 
the  Attorney  General  rather  than  by  the  At- 
torney General  himself  or  a  designated  As- 
sistant Attorney  General."  We  have  already 
determined  that  delegation  to  the  Executive 
Assistant  was  Indeed  contrary  to  the  statute; 
but  the  Government  contends  that  approval 
by  the  wrong  official  is  a  statutory  violation 
only  and  that  paragraph  (1)  must  be  con- 
strued to  reach  constitutional,  but  not  stat- 
utory, violations. '=  The  argument  is  a 
straightforward  one  based  on  the  structure 
of  $  2618  (10)  (a).  On  the  one  hand,  the  un- 
lawful interceptions  referred  to  In  paragraph 

(I)  must  Include  some  constitutional  viola- 
tions, suppression  for  lack  of  probable  cause, 
for  example,  is  not  provided  for  in  so  many 
words  and  must  fall  within  paragraph  (1) 
unless,  as  is  most  unlikely,  the  statutory 
suppression  procedures  were  not  Intended 
to  reach  constitutional  violations  at  all.  On 
the  other  hand  (11)  and  (ill)  plainly  reach 
some  piu'ely  statutory  defaults  without  con- 
stitutional overtones,  and  these  omissions 
cannot  be  deemed  unlawful  interceptions 
under  paragraph  (1),  else  there  wotild  have 
been  no  necessity  for  paragraphs  (11)  and 
(ill) — or  to  put  the  matter  another  way.  if 
unlawful  interceptions  under  paragraph  (1) 
include  purely  statutory  Issues,  paragraphs 

(II)  and  (ill)  are  drained  of  all  meaning  and 
surplusage.  The  conclusion  of  the  argument 
is  that  if  nonconstltutional  omissions 
reached  by  paragraphs  (11)  and  (ill)  are  not 
unlawful  interceptions  under  paragraph  (1). 
then  there  is  no  basis  for  holding  that  "un- 
lawful interceptions"  Include  any  such  stat- 
utory matters;  the  only  purely  statutory 
transgressions  warranting  suppression  are 
those  falling  within  (11)  and  i\li). 

The  position  gains  some  support  from  the 
fact  that  precedessor  bills  specified  a  fotirth 
ground  for  suppression — the  lack  of  probable 
cause — which  was  omitted  in  subsequent 
bills,  apparently  on  the  ground  that  It  was 
not  needed  because  official  interceptions 
without  probable  cause  would  be  unlawful 
within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  (1)."  Ar- 
guably, the  inference  is  that  since  (11)  and 
(ill)  were  retained,  they  must  have  been 
considered  "necessary."  that  Is,  not  covered 
by  paragraph  (1). 

The  argtunent  of  the  United  States  htis 
substance,  and  it  does  appear  that  para- 
graphs (11)  and  (ill)  must  be  deemed  to 
provide  suppression  for  failure  to  observe 
some  statutory  requirements  that  would 
not  render  Interceptions  unlawful  under 
paragraph  (i).  But  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow,  and  we  cannot  believe,  that  no  stat- 
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utory  Infringements  whatsoever  are  also  un- 
lawful interceptions  within  the  meaning  of 
paragraph  (1).  The  words  "unlawfully  in- 
tercepted" are  themselves  not  limited  to 
constitutional  violations,  and  we  think 
Congress  intended  to  require  suppression 
where  there  is  failure  to  satisfy  any  of  those 
statutory  requirements  that  directly  and 
substantially  Implement  the  congressional 
Intention  to  limit  the  use  of  intercept  pro- 
cedures to  those  situations  clearly  calling 
for  the  employment  of  this  extraordinary 
Investigative  device.  We  have  already  deter- 
mined that  Congress  intended  not  only  to 
limit  resort  to  wiretapping  to  certain  crimes 
and  situations  where  probable  cause  is 
present  but  also  to  condition  the  use  of  in- 
tercept procedures  upon  the  Judgment  of  a 
senior  official  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
that  the  situation  is  one  of  those  warrant- 
ing their  use.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe 
that  such  a  precondition  would  inevitably 
foreclose  resort  to  wiretapping  in  various 
situations  where  investigative  personnel 
would  otherwise  seek  Intercept  authority 
from  the  court  and  the  court  would  very 
likely  axithorize  its  use.  We  are  confident 
that  the  provision  for  pre-appllcatlon  ap- 
proval was  intended  to  play  a  central  role 
in  the  statutory  scheme  and  that  suppres- 
sion must  follow  when  it  is  shown  that  this 
statutory  requirement  has  been   ignored. 

The  principal  piece  of  legislative  history 
relative  to  this  question  is  S.  Rep.  No.  1097, 
90th  Cong..  2d  Sess.  (1968).  The  Govern- 
ment emphasizes  that  the  report  expressly 
states  that  §2618(10)  (a)  "largely  reflects 
existing  law"  and  that  there  was  no  Inten- 
tion to  "press  the  scope  of  the  suppression 
role  beyond  present  search  and  seiztire  law." 
Id.,  at  96.  But  the  report  also  states  that 
the  section  provides  for  suppression  of 
evidence  directly  or  Indirectly  obtained  "in 
violation  of  the  chapter"  and  that  the  pro- 
vision "should  serve  to  guarantee  that  the 
standards  of  the  new  chapter  will  sharply 
curtail  the  unlawful  interception  of  oral 
and  wire  communications." "  Moreover,  it 
would  not  extend  existing  search  and  sei- 
zure law  for  Congress  to  provide  for  the  sup- 
pression of  evidence  obtained  in  violation 
of  explicit  statutory  prohibitions.  Nardone 
v.  United  States,  302  U.  S.  379  (1937);  Nar- 
done V.  United  States,  308  U.  S.  338  (1939)." 

IV 

Even  though  suppression  of  the  wire  com- 
munications intercepted  under  the  October 
16,  1970,  order  is  required,  the  Government 
nevertheless  contends  that  communications 
Intercepted  under  the  November  6  exten- 
sion order  are  admissible  because  they  are 
not  "evidence  derived"  from  the  contents 
of  communications  intercepted  under  the 
October  16  order  within  the  meaning  of 
$§2515  and  2518(10)  (a).  This  position  is 
untenable. 

Under  $  2518,  extension  orders  do  not  stand 
on  the  same  footing  as  original  authoriza- 
tions but  are  provided  for  separately.  "Exten- 
sions of  an  order  may  be  granted,  but  only 
upon  application  for  an  extension  made  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (1)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  the  court  making  the  flndiags  re- 
quired by  subsection  (3)  of  this  section." 
$2618(6).  Under  subsection  (l)(e),  appli- 
cations for  extensions  mvist  reveal  previous 
applications  and  orders,  and  under  (l)(f) 
must  contain  "a  statement  setting  forth  the 
results  thus  far  obtained  from  the  intercep- 
tion, or  a  reasonable  explanation  of  the  fail- 
ure to  obtain  such  results."  Based  on  the 
application,  the  court  is  required  to  make  the 
same  findings  that  are  req^ilred  in  connec- 
tion with  the  original  order;  that  is,  it  must 
be  found  not  only  that  there  is  probable 
cause  in  the  traditional  sense  and  that  nor- 
mal Investigative  procedures  are  unlikely 
to  succeed  but  also  that  there  Is  probable 
cause  for  believing  thJ^t  particular  communi- 


cations concerning  the  offense  will  be  ob- 
tained through  the  interception  and  for 
believing  that  the  facilities  or  place  from 
which  the  wire  or  oral  communications  are 
to  be  intercepted  are  used  or  will  be  used 
in  connection  with  the  commission  of  such 
offense  or  are  under  lease  to  the  suspect  or 
commonly  used  by  him.  $2518(3). 

In  its  November  6  application,  the  Gov- 
ernment sought  authority  to  Intercept  the 
conversations  of  not  only  Giordano,  who 
alone  was  expressly  named  in  the  initial 
application  and  order,  but  of  nine  other 
named  persons  who  were  alleged  to  be  in- 
volved with  Giordano  in  narcotics  violations. 
Based  on  the  attached  affidavit,  it  was  al- 
leged that  there  was  probable  cause  to  believe 
that  communlcalions  concerning  the  offense 
Involved  would  be  intercepted,  particularly 
those  between  Giordano  and  the  other 
named  individuals,  as  well  as  those  with 
others  as  yet  unnamed,  and  that  the  tele- 
phone listed  In  the  name  of  Giordano  and 
whose  monitoring  was  sought  to  be  con- 
tinued "has  been  used,  and  is  being  used 
and  will  be  used,  in  connection  vrtth  the 
commission  of  the  offenses  described  "  App. 
62. 

In  the  affidavit  supporting  the  application, 
the  United  States  set  out  the  previous  ap- 
plications and  orders,  incorporated  by  ref- 
erence and  reasserted  the  "facts,  details  and 
conclusions  contained  in  (the)  affidavits" 
supporting  the  prior  wiretap  application,  and 
set  down  In  detail  the  relevant  communica- 
tions overheard  under  the  existing  order,  as 
well  as  the  physical  movements  of  Giordano 
observed  as  the  restilt  of  an  around-the- 
clock  surveillance  that  had  been  conducted 
by  the  authorities.  App.  66-81.  The  Govern- 
ment concluded  "(ajfter  analyzing  the  in- 
tercepted conversations  to  and  from  [Gior- 
dano's telephone]  and  the  results  of  BNDD 
surveillance"  that  nine  listed  individuals, 
some  identified  only  by  aliases,  were  associ- 
ated with  Giordano  as  suppliers  or  buyers 
In  Illegal  narcotics  trafficking  and  that  cer- 
tain other  persons  were  perhaps  connected 
with  the  operation  in  an  as  yet  luidlsclosed 
fashion.  Id.,  at  79-80.  It  was  also  said  that 
the  full  scope  of  Giordano's  organization  was 
not  yet  known.  Id.,  at  80.  Assertedly,  Gior- 
dano was  extremely  guarded  In  his  telephone 
conversations,  "any  specific  narcotics  con- 
versations he  makes  are  from  pay  phones" 
and  "(clonventloncd  surveillance  would  be 
completely  Ineffective  except  as  an  adjunct  to 
electronic  interception."  Id.,  at  81.  The 
United  States  accordingly  requested  an  ex- 
tension of  the  interception  order  for  no 
longer  than  a  15-day  period. 

It  Is  apparent  from  the  foregoing  that  the 
communications  Intercepted  pursuant  to  the 
extension  order  were  evidence  derived  from 
the  communications  Invalldly  intercepted 
purstiant  to  the  Initial  order.  In  the  first 
place,  the  appUcatlon  sought  and  the  order 
granted  authority  to  Intercept  the  communi- 
cations of  various  named  Individuals  not 
mentioned  in  the  initial  order.  It  Is  plain 
from  the  affidavit  submitted  that  informa- 
tion about  most  of  these  persons  was  ob- 
tained through  the  Initial  Illegal  Intercep- 
tions. It  is  equally  plain  that  the  telephone 
monitoring  and  accompanying  surveillance 
were  coordinated  operations,  necessarily  in- 
tertwined. As  the  Government  asserted,  the 
surveillanoe  and  conventional  investigative 
techniques  "would  be  completely  ineffective 
except  as  an  adjunct  to  electronic  intercep- 
tion." That  the  extension  order  and  the  in- 
terceptions under  it  were  not  in  fact  the 
product  of  the  earlier  electronic  surveillance 
is  incredible. 

Second,  an  extension  order  could  validly 
be  granted  only  upon  an  application  comply- 
ing with  subsection  (1)  of  $  2518.  Subsection 
(1)  (e)  requires  that  the  fact  of  prior  t4>pU- 
cations  and  orders  be  revealed,  and  (l)(f) 
directs  that  the  application  set  out  either 
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the  results  obtained  under  the  prior  order  or 
an  eig>lanatlon  for  the  absence  of  such  re- 
Bxilts.  Plainly  the  function  of  i  2618(1)  (f)  Is 
to  permit  the  court  realistically  to  appraise 
the  probability  that  relevant  conversations 
wlU  be  overheard  In  the  future.  If  during  the 
initial  period,  no  communications  of  the 
kind  that  had  been  anticipated  had  been 
overheard,  the  Act  requires  an  adequate  ex- 
planation for  the  failure  before  the  necessary 
findings  can  be  made  as  a  predicate  to  au 
extension  order.  But  here  there  were  results, 
and  they  were  set  out  In  great  detail.  Had 
they  been  omitted  no  extension  order  at  all 
could  have  been  granted:  but  with  them, 
there  were  sufficient  facts  to  warrant  the 
trial  court's  finding.  In  accordance  with 
{ 2518(3)  (b),  of  probable  cause  to  believe 
that  wire  communications  concerning  the 
offenses  Involved  "will  be  obtained  through 
the  Interception."  App.  83,  as  well  as  the 
finding  complying  with  i  2518(3)  (d)  that 
there  was  probable  cause  to  believe  that 
Olord&no's  telephone  "has  been  used.  Is 
being  used,  and  will  be  used.  In  connection 
with  the  conunisslon  of  the  offenses  de- 
scribed above  and  is  commonly  used  by 
Nicholas  Giordano  .  .  ."  and  nine  other 
named  persons.  Ibid. 

It  is  urged  In  dissent  that  the  Information 
obtained  from  the  illegal  October  16  inter- 
ception order  may  be  ignored  and  that  the 
remaining  evidence  submitted  in  the  exten- 
sion application  was  sufficient  to  support  the 
extension  order.  But  whether  or  not  the  ap- 
plication, without  the  facts  obUlued  from 
m.onltorlng  Qiordano's  telephone,  would  in- 
dependently support  original  wiretap  author- 
ity, the  Act  Itself  forbids  extensions  of  prior 
authc»-izatlons  without  consideration  of  the 
result*  meanwhile  obtained.  Obviously,  those 
results  were  presented,  considered  and  relied 
on  In  this  case.  Moreover,  as  previously 
noted,  the  Government  Itself  had  stated  that 
the  wire  Interception  was  an  Indispensable 
factor  In  its  investigation  and  that  ordinary 
surveillance  alone  would  have  been  insuf- 
ficient. In  o\ir  view,  the  results  of  the  con- 
versations overheard  under  the  Initial  order 
were  essential,  both  in  fact  and  in  law,  to 
any  extension  of  the  intercept  authority.  Ac- 
cordingly, communications  Intercepted  under 
the  extension  order  are  derivative  evidence 
and  must  be  suppressed."  The  Judgment  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  Is 

Afp.Tmed. 

rOOTNOTES 

'  This  and  other  relevant  provisions  of  the 
statute  are  contained  in  the  Appendix  to  this 
opinion. 

•Evidence  derived  from  the  unlawful 
Interceptions  conducted  pursuant  to  the 
October  16  wiretap  order  was  held  to  Include 
the  evidence  obtained  under  the  November 
6  wiretap  extension  order  and  also  the 
evidence  secured  under  court  orders  of  Octo- 
ber 22  and  November  6  extending  investiga- 
tive authority  to  use  a  "pen  register,"  i.e., 
a  devlc*  that  records  telephone  nimibers 
dialed  from  a  particular  phone,  which  had 
previously  been  used  to  monitor  the  num- 
bers dialed  from  Giordano's  phone  pursuant 
to  a  court  order  of  October  8.  The  applica- 
tions presented  to  the  District  Court  to  ex- 
tend wiretap  and  pen  register  authority  each 
detailed  at  considerable  length  the  contents 
of  conversations  lntercef)ted  pursuant  to  the 
October  16  order  in  suppwrt  of  the  requests. 
We  therefore  agree  with  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
for  the  reasons  discussed  In  Part  IV,  infra, 
that  evidence  gathered  under  the  wiretap 
and  pen  register  extension  orders  Is  tainted 
by  the  tise  of  unlawfully  intercepted  com- 
munications under  the  October  16  order  to 
secure  Judicial  approval  for  the  extensions, 
and  must  be  suppressed. 

•The  Second  Circuit  has  held  that  ap- 
proval of  wiretap  applications  by  the  At- 
torney General's  Executive  Assistant  com- 
piles with  the  dictates  of  5  2516(1) .  In  United 
States  V.  Pisacano,  459  P.  2d  259  (CA2  1972), 


the  court  refused  to  permit  withdrawal  of 
guilty  pleas  on  the  basis  of  subsequent  dis- 
covery that  the  Executive  Assistant  had  au- 
thorized the  first  of  three  wiretap  applica- 
tions, declaring  that  it  was  "not  at  all  con- 
vinced that  If  this  case  had  gone  to  trail  and 
the  court  had  refvised  to  suppress  evidence 
obtained  by  the  wiretaps,  we  would  have  re- 
versed |.)"  and  that  "the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's procedures  were  very  likely  consistent 
with  the  mandate  of  5  2516(1)."  Id.,  at  264 
and  n.  5.  Shortly  thereafter  a  different  panel 
of  that  Circuit  affirmed  Judgments  of  con- 
victions in  a  case  raising  the  same  Issue,  out 
of  "adherence  to  the  law  of  the  circuit"  so 
recently  decided  und  with  the  admonition 
that  its  decision  should  "not  ...  be  con- 
strued as  an  approval  of  the  procedure  fol- 
lowed by  the  Attorney  General  and  his  staff." 
United  States  v.  Becker,  461  P.  2d  230,  236.  In 
every  other  circuit  which  has  considered  the 
Issue,  suppression  of  evidence  derived  from 
court-approved  wire  interceptions  based  on 
an  application  authorized  by  the  Attorney 
General's  Executive  Assistant  has  been  held 
to  be  required  by  Title  lU.  United  States  v. 
Mantello,  166  VS.  App.  D.C.  2,  478  F.  2d  671 
(1973):  United  States  v.  Roberts,  477  P.  2d 
67  (CA7  1973):  United  States  v.  King.  478 
P.  2d  494  (CA9  1973>.  See  also  United  States 
v.  Robinson,  468  P.  2d  189  (CAS  1972),  re- 
manded for  an  evidentiary  heating  to  de- 
termine whether  the  applications  were  prop- 
erly authorized  und^  i  2518(1),  472  P.  2d 
973  (en  banc  1973). 

•Because  of  our  disposition  of  this  case, 
we  do  not  reach  the  grounds  relied  upon  by 
the  District  Court.  The  Issue  resolved  In  the 
District  Court,  however.  Is  the  subject  of  the 
companion  case.  United  States  v.  Chavez, 
J)OSt,  p.  — . 

■'In  full,  28  U.  S.  C.  J  509  provides: 
"§  609.  Functions  of  the  Attorney  General. 

"All  functions  of  other  officers  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  all  functions  of 
agencies  and  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  are  vested  in  the  Attorney  General 
except  the  functions — 

"(1)   vested  by  subchapter  II  of  chapter  5 
of  title  5  In  hearing  examiners  employed  by 
the  Deptu-tment  of  Justice; 
"(2)  of  the  Federal  Prison  Industries,  Inc.: 
"(3)  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  officers 
of  the  Federal  Prison  Industries,  Inc.;  and 
"  (4 )  of  the  Board  of  Parole." 
"Criminal   sanctions   were  provided   in   18 
V3.C.  f  2511,  and  a  civil  damage  remedy  was 
created  by  5  2520.  See  Appendix. 

'  In  1967,  a  draft  statute  prepared  by  Pro- 
fessor G.  Robert  Blakey  of  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame  Law  School  to  regulate  the 
Interception  of  wire  and  oral  conununica- 
tlons  was  published  In  The  President's  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice,  Task  Force  Report:  Or- 
ganized Crime,  Appendix  C,  at  loe-113.  In 
part.  It  would  have  added  a  provision  to 
'ntle  18,  United  States  Code,  which  em- 
powered the  "Attorney  General,  or  any  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  specially  designated  by  the  At- 
torney General"  to  authorize  an  application 
to  a  federal  Judge  for  an  order  to  Intercept 
wire  or  oral  communications.  Id.,  at  108.  Sen- 
ator McCIellan  Introduced  a  proposed  "Fed- 
eral Wire  Interception  Act,"  S.  875,  on  Jan- 
uary 25,  1967.  113  Cong.  Rec.  1491,  containing. 
In  ;  5  (a),  the  same  designations  of  which 
federal  prosecuting  officials  could  authorize 
a  wiretap  application.  Hearings  before  the 
Subcomm.  on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures 
of  the  S.  Comm.  on  the  Judiciary,  Control- 
ling Crime  Through  More  Effective  Law  En- 
fM-cement,  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  March  7,  8. 
9:  April  18,  19,  20;  May  9;  Jxily  10,  11,  12, 
1967,  at  76.  Senator  Hruska  later  introduced 
S.  2050  on  June  29,  1967,  113  Cong.  Rec.  18007, 
which  would  have  provided  for  regulated  use 
of  electronic  surveillance,  as  well  as  wire- 
tapping, and  which  again  made  provision.  In 
a  new  }  2516  to  be  added  to  Title  18,  United 


States  Code,  for  the  same  system  of  approval 
of  applications  for  the  Interception  of  wire  or 
oral  communications  as  was  present  In  the 
Blakey  bUl.  Id.,  at  1005.  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Blakey  bUl  was  Intro- 
duced on  October  3,  1967,  In  the  form  of  H.R. 
13276,  113  Cong.  Rec.  27718.  Ultimately,  the 
same  operative  language  was  enacted  in 
Title  III. 

'  In  the  hearings  on  the  McCIellan  bill,  S. 
675.  see  n.  7,  supra,  the  limitation  on  the 
application  authorization  power  vras  fre- 
quently brought  to  the  fore.  Thus,  Chief 
Judge  Lumbard  of  the  United  States  Coiut 
of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit,  who  had 
earlier  been  United  States  Attorney  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York,  noted  In 
testimony  on  March  8,  19G7.  that  the  "appli- 
cation would  require  approval  of  the  Attorney 
General  or  a  designated  assistant  .  .  .  ,"  and 
he  urged,  in  support  of  his  recommendation 
that  it  was  unnecessary  to  limit  the  use  of 
wiretapping  to  the  Investigation  of  a  nar- 
row group  of  serious  crimes,  the  fact  that 
there  were  other  factors  which  would  greatly 
limit  the  use  of  wiretapping,  beginning  with 
the  observation  that  "the  proposed  statute, 
section  5a,  provides  that  only  the  Attorney 
General,  or  any  Assistant  Attorney  General 
specifically  designated  by  him,  may  authorize 
the  necessary  application  to  a  Federal  Judge 
for  approval  to  wiretap.  Thus  the  application 
will  be  carefully  screened."  Hearings  on  Con- 
trolling Crime  Through  Effective  Law  En- 
forcement, supra,  n.  7,  at  171-172.  A  letter 
urging  adoption  of  legislation  to  govern  the 
area  of  wiretapping  and  electronic  eaves- 
dropping was  sent  to  the  subcommittee  on 
March  7  by  all  living  former  United  States 
Attorneys  of  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York,  who  recommended  that  interception  be 
prohibited  "unless  authorized  by  a  Federal 
Judge  on  application  of  the  Attorney  General, 
or  any  Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  specially  designated 
by  the  Attorney  General,  when  such  au- 
thorized interception  may  provide  evidence 
of  an  offense  against  the  laws  of  the  United 
States."  Id.,  at  511-512.  And  Senator  McCIel- 
lan himself  commented  to  a  Judge  testifying 
before  the  subcommittee: 

"This  legislation,  as  you  know,  requires  ra- 
ther thorough  court  supervision  through  the 
application  for  a  court  order  made  by  the 
Attorney  General  or  officials  designated  In 
the  bill.  A  court,  of  course,  would  have  to 
weigh  the  probable  cause  or  the  reasonable 
cause  in  support  of  such  an  application.  I 
do  not  know  how  to  tighten  It  up  any  more 
than  we  have  In  the  bill.  .  .  .  Can  you  tell 
us  how  to  tighten  it  up  any  more?"  Id.,  at 
894-895. 

•  The  Attorney  General  is  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  28  US.C.  §  503,  as  are  the 
nine  A.sslstant  Attorneys  General  provided 
for  In  28  U.S.C.  §  506.  The  position  of  Execu- 
tive A.sststant,  on  the  other  hand,  is  estab- 
lished by  regulation,  to  assist  the  Attorney 
General,  inter  alia.  In  the  review  of  "matters 
su'omitted  for  the  Attorney  General's  action" 
and  to  "Ipjerform  such  other  duties  and 
functions  as  may  be  specially  assigned  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Attorney  General."  28 
CFR  §  0.6.  It  would  appear  from  the  Gov- 
ernment's brief  that  the  Executive  Assistant 
Involved  In  this  case  served  as  Elxecutive  As- 
sistant to  at  least  four  Attorneys  General. 

"  In  debate  on  the  Senate  floor  the  day  be- 
fore Title  III  was  adopted.  Senator  McCIellan 
responded  to  an  inquiry  of  Senator  Lausche 
In  the  following  matter: 

"Mr.  Lausche.  Does  the  bill  as  now  written 
give  absolute,  unconditional  power  to  stop 
searches  or  tapping,  or  to  authorize  tapping? 

"Mr.  McClellan.  No.  We  have  to  go  first 
to  the  Attorney  General  In  the  case  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  to  the  chief  law 
enforcement  officers  of  a  State  .... 

"Mr.  Lausche.  There  is,  then,  a  prohibition 
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against  tapping  unless  the  application  Is  filed 
with  the  chief  law  enforcement  official.  He 
approves  It  and  then  the  application  is  filed 
with  the  court.  Is  that  not  correct? 

"Mr.  McClellan.  The  chief  law  enforce- 
ment officer,  like  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  must  authorize  the  applica- 
tion. ...  A  prosecuting  attorney  or  a  U.S. 
district  attorney  cannot,  on  his  own  motion, 
do  It.  He  has  to  get  the  authority  from  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  first 
•.n  submit  the  application  to  the  court."  114 
Cong.  Rec.  14469  (May  22,  1968) . 

During  the  same  debate.  Senator  Long  read 
from  a  report  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  Committee  on  Fed- 
eral Legislation,  Committee  on  Civil  Rights, 
"Proposed  Legislation  on  Wiretapping  and 
Eavesdropping  after  Berger  v.  New  York  and 
Katz  V.  United  States,"  which  commented  on 
the  application  provisions  of  Title  III  In  the 
following  manner:  "Who  May  Apply." 

"The  Blakey  BlU  provides  that  applica- 
tions for  wiretapping  or  eavesdropping  orders 
may  be  made  by  only  a  limited  number  of 
persons.  At  the  Federal  level  these  are  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  or  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General  and  at  the  State 
level  they  are  the  State  Attorney  General  or 
the  principal  prosecuting  attorney  of  a  po- 
litical subdivision  (such  as  a  county  or  city 
District  Attorney) . 

"We  agree  that  responsibility  should  be 
focused  on  those  public  officials  who  will  be 
principally  accountable  to  the  courts  and  the 
public  for  their  actions.  Police  and  investiga- 
tive agencies  should  not  have  the  power  to 
make  such  application  on  their  own.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  seems  anomalous  to  permit 
only  very  high  Federal  officials  to  apply, 
excluding  such  officials  as  United  States 
Attorneys  for  entire  States  or  districts  like 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  while 
permitting  county  district  attorneys  with 
substantially  less  responslbllly  to  make  ap- 
plications. .  .  . 

"We  also  would  seek  to  reduce  the  anomaly 
referred  to  above  by  providing  that  the  At- 
torney General  may  delegate  to  the  United 
States  Attorneys  the  power  to  Initiate  appli- 
cations." 114  Cong.  Rec.  14473-14474. 

^'The  following  comments  concerning 
5  2516(2)  are  found  In  S.  Rep.  No.  1097,  supra, 
at  98: 

"Paragraph  (2)  provides  that  the  principal 
prosecuting  attorney  of  any  State  or  the 
principal  prosecuting  attorney  of  any  polit- 
ical subdivision  of  a  State  may  authorize  an 
application  to  a  State  Judge  of  competent 
jurisdiction  ...  for  an  order  authorizing 
the  Interception  of  wire  or  oral  communica- 
tions. The  issue  of  delegation  by  that  officer 
would  be  a  question  of  State  law.  In  most 
States,  the  principal  prosecuting  attorney  of 
the  State  would  be  the  attorney  general.  The 
Important  question,  however.  Is  not  name 
but  function.  The  Intent  of  the  proposed 
provision  Is  to  provide  for  the  centralization 
of  policy  relating  to  statewide  law  enforce- 
ment In  the  area  of  the  use  of  electronic 
surveillance  In  the  chief  prosecuting  officer 
of  the  State.  .  .  .  Where  no  such  office  exists, 
policymaking  would  not  be  possible  on  a 
statewide  basis;  it  would  have  to  move  down 
to  the  next  level  of  government.  In  most 
States,  the  principal  prosecuting  attorney  at 
the  next  level  of  a  State,  usually  the  county, 
would  be  the  district  attorney,  State's  attor- 
ney, or  a  county  solicitor.  The  intent  ...  is 
to  centralize  areawlde  law  enforcement  In 
him.  .  .  .  Where  there  are  both  an  attorney 
general  and  a  district  attorney,  either  could 
authorize  applications,  the  attorney  general 
anywhere  In  the  State  and  the  district  at- 
torney anywhere  in  his  county.  The  proposed 
provision  does  not  envision  a  further  break- 
down. Although  city  attorneys  may  have  In 
some  places  limited  criminal  prosecuting 
Jurisdiction,  the  proposed  provision  Is  not  In- 
tended to  Include  them." 


"  We  also  deem  it  clear  that  the  authority 
must  be  exercised  before  the  application  Is 
presented  to  a  federal  Jidge.  The  suggestion 
that  it  is  acceptable  practice  under  §  2516(1) 
for  the  Attorney  Generals  Executive  Assist- 
ant to  approve  wiretap  applications  in  the 
Attorney  General's  absence  tf  the  Attorney 
General  subsequently,  after  a  court  order  has 
Issued,  ratifies  the  giving  of  approval  in  the 
particular  instance,  either  directly  or  by  per- 
sonally approving  the  submission  of  a  fur- 
ther application  for  an  extension  order,  as  in 
this  case,  is  wide  of  the  mark.  As  the  Fifth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  noted  In  the  panel 
decision  in  United  States  v.  Robinson,  supra, 
n.  3,  468  P.  2d,  at  193,  the  Attorney  General's 
"authority  from  Congress  was  to  Initiate 
wiretap  applications,  not  to  seek  to  have 
those  terminated  he  found  should  never  have 
been  requested  in  the  first  place."  It  would 
ill  serve  the  congressional  policy  of  having 
the  Attorney  General  or  one  of  his  Assistants 
screening  the  applications  prior  to  their  sub- 
mission to  court  to  have  the  screening  proc- 
ess occur  after  the  application  is  made  and 
after  investigative  officials  have  already  be- 
gun to  Intercept  wire  or  oral  communications 
under  a  court  order  predicated  on  the  as- 
sumption that  proper  authorization  to  apply 
for  Intercept  authority  had  been  given. 

"No  question  Is  raised  In  this  case  con- 
cerning the  manner  of  conducting  the  court- 
approved  interceptions  of  Giordano's  tele- 
phone and  thus  I  2518(10)  (a)  (iU)  Is  inap- 
plicable to  the  present  situation. 

"  The  Court  of  Appeals  also  held  that  sup- 
pression was  required  under  subdivision  (11) 
on  the  theory  that  the  absence  of  any  valid 
authorization  of  the  wiretap  application  was 
the  equivalent  of  falling  to  identify  at  all  In 
the  Interception  CM'der  the  person  who  au- 
thorized the  application,  rendering  the  order 
"Insufficient  on  Its  face."  Manifestly,  how- 
ever, the  order,  on  Its  face,  clearly,  though 
erroneously.  Identified  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Wilson  as  the  Justice  Department 
officer  authorizing  the  application,  pursuant 
to  special  designation  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. As  It  stood,  the  Intercept  order  was  fa- 
cially sufficient  under  $2516(1),  and  despite 
what  was  subsequently  discovered,  the  Court 
of  Appeals  was  In  error  In  Justifying  suppres- 
sion iinder  S  2618(10)  (a)  (ilk. 

"  The  Government  suggested  at  oral  argu- 
ment that,  in  addition  to  constitutional  vio- 
lations, willful  statutory  violations  might 
also  fit  within  the  terms  of  §  2518(10)  (a)  (1) . 
Tr.  of  Oral  Arg.  33. 

"The  draft  statute  prepared  by  Professor 
Blakey  provided  this  fourth  ground  warrant- 
ing suppression  In  cases  where  there  was  no 
probable  cause  for  believing  the  existence  of 
the  grounds  on  which  the  Interception  order 
was  Issued.  Task  Force  Report:  Organized 
Crime,  supra,  n.  7,  at  111,  5  3803(k)  (1)  (C) . 
So  did  the  McCIellan  bill,  S.  675,  which  was 
Introduced  prior  to  Berger  v.  Neto  York,  388 
U.S.  41  (1967) .  Hearings  on  Controlling  Crime 
Through  More  Effective  Law  Enforcement, 
supra,  n.  7,  at  78,  9  8(g)  (3) .  But  the  bUl  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Hruska  after  Berger  (S. 
2050)  omitted  this  ground  in  a  provision  the 
language  of  which  Is  identical  to  i  2518 
(10)  (a)  as  finaUy  enacted.  Id.,  at  1008,  §  2518 
(k)(l).  An  explanation  for  the  omission  Is 
provided  in  an  appendix  comparing  S.  676 
with  S.  2050,  which  was  published  by  Sena- 
tar  Scott,  a  cosponsor  of  the  latter  bill,  in  an 
article  In  the  Howard  Law  Jotimal.  and 
which  was  reprinted  In  Senator  Scott's  re- 
marks on  the  Senate  floor  concerning  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968.  114  Cong.  Rec.  13211  (May  14, 
1968).  It  U  there  simply  stated  that  "Sen- 
ator Hruska's  man  says  that  the  probable 
cause  test  is  Implied  In  (1) ." 

^'  In  relevant  psu-t  S.  Rep.  No.  1097,  supra, 
at  96,  106,  provides: 

"Section  2516  of  the  new  chapter  Imposes 
an  evidentiary  sanction  to  oomi>eI  complU 


ance  with  the  other  prohibitions  of  the 
chapter  .  .  .  The  provision  must,  of  course,  be 
read  in  light  of  section  2518(10)  (a)  dis- 
cussed below,  which  defines  the  class  entitled 
to  make  a  motion  to  suppress.  It  largely  re- 
flects existing  law.  It  applies  to  suppress  evi- 
dence directly  (Nardone  v.  United  States,  302 
U.S.  379  (1937))  or  Indirectly  obtained  in 
violation  of  the  chapter,  (^^ordone  v.  United 
States,  308  U.S.  338  (1939).)  There  Is,  how- 
ever, no  intention  to  change  the  attenuation 
rule.  .  .  .  Nor  generally  to  press  the  scope 
of  the  suppression  role  beyond  present  search 
and  seizure  law.  .  .  .  But  It  does  apply  across 
the  board  in  both  Federal  and  State  pro- 
ceedlnglsj.  .  .  .  And  it  Is  not  limited  to  crim- 
inal proceedings.  Such  a  suppression  rule 
Is  necessary  and  proper  to  protect  privacy. 
.  .  .  The  provision  thus  forms  an  Integral 
part  of  the  system  of  limitations  designed  to 
protect  privacy.  Along  with  the  criminal  and 
civil  remedies,  it  should  serve  to  guarantee 
that  the  standards  of  the  new  chapter  will 
sharply  curtail  the  unlawful  Interception  of 
wire  and  oral  communications. 

"(Section  2518(10)  (a))  must  be  read  in 
connection  with  sections  2515  and  2517,  dis- 
cussed above,  which  It  llmiu.  It  provides  the 
remedy  for  the  right  created  by  section  2515. 
(Except  for  Its  Inapplicability  to  grand  Jurv 
proceedings  and  an  absence  of  intent  to  gram 
Jurisdiction  to  federal  courts  over  Congress.  | 
lojtherwlse,  the  scope  of  the  provision  is  in- 
tended to  be  comprehensive." 

'■•  We  find  without  substance  the  Govern- 
ment's suggestion  that  since  18  U.  8.  C. 
§2511(l)(c)  makes  criminal  the  "wUlful" 
disclosure  of  the  contents  of  an  intercepted 
communication,  "knowing  or  having  reason 
to  know  that  the  information  was  obtained 
through  the  Interception  of  a  wire  or  oral 
communication  In  violation  of  this  subsec- 
tion," and  9  2516  ties  the  propriety  of  sup- 
pression of  evidence  to  the  Impropriety  of 
its  "disclosure,"  to  hold  that  statutory  viola- 
tions committed  m  the  Justice  Department's 
Internal  approval  and  submission  procedures 
with  respect  to  wiretap  applications  pre- 
cludes disclosure  In  court  would  be  to  at- 
tribute to  Congress  an  Intent  to  Impose  sub- 
stantial criminal  penalties  for  "every  defect 
In  processing  applications."  Brief,  p.  38. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the 

Coiu^;  in  United  States  v.  Chavez,  post,  p. , 

has  concluded  that  not  every  defect  will  war- 
rant suppression,  it  is  evident  that  S2511 
does  not  Impose  criminal  liability  unless  dis- 
closure Is  "willful"  and  unless  the  informa- 
tion was  known  to  have  been  obtained  In  vio- 
lation of  12511(1).  Clearly,  the  circum- 
stances under  which  suppression  of  evidence 
would  be  required  are  not  necessarily  the 
same  as  those  under  which  a  criminal  vio- 
lation of  Title  III  would  be  found. 

"»  We  are  also  of  the  view  that  the  evidence 
obtained  from  the  extended  authorizations 
of  October  23  and  November  6  for  the  In- 
stallation and  use  of  the  pen  register  device 
on  Giordano's  telephone  was  inadmissible 
because  derived  from  the  invalid  wire  inter- 
ception that  began  on  October  16.  See  n.  2, 
supra.  The  application  for  the  October  23  ex- 
tension attached  the  logs  of  telephone  con- 
versations monitored  under  the  October  16 
order  and  asserted  that  these  logs  revealed 
the  "continued  use  of  the  telephone  .  .  . 
for  conversations  regarding  Illegal  trafficking 
m  narcotics."  App.  66.  In  these  circum- 
stances. It  appears  to  us  that  the  illegally 
monitored  conversations  should  be  considered 
a  critical  element  in  extending  the  pen  reg- 
ister authority.  We  have  been  furnished  with 
nothing  to  indicate  that  the  pen  register 
extension  of  November  6  should  be  accorded 
any  different  treatment. 

Mr.  Justice  Poweix,  with  whcHn  The 
Chiev  Justice,  Mr.  Justice  Blackmun,  and 
Ma.  Justice  Rehnquist  Join,  concurring  la 
part  and  dissenting  in  part. 
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I  agree  with  the  majority  that  the  author- 
ization by  the  Executive  Assistant  to  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  application  for  the 
October  16  Interception  order  contravened  18 
U^.C.  i  2616(1)  and  that  the  sUtutory  rem- 
edy Is  suppression  of  all  evidence  derived 
from  Interceptions  made  under  that  order. 
I  therefore  Join  Parts  I.  II,  and  HI  of  the 
opinion  of  the  Court.  For  the  reasons  stated 
below,  however,  I  dissent  from  the  Court's 
conclusion,  stated  In  Part  IV  of  Its  opmion, 
that  evidence  obtained  under  the  two  "pen 
register" '  extension  orders  and  under  the 
November  6  extension  of  the  Interception 
order  must  also  be  suppressed. 

These  are  the  pertinent  facts.  On  October 
8,  1970,  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Maryland 
authorized  the  use  of  a  pen  register  device  to 
monitor  and  record  for  a  14-day  period  all 
numbers  dialed  from  a  telephone  listed  to 
respondent  Giordano.  There  Is  no  dispute 
that  the  pen  register  order  was  based  on 
probable  cause  and  was  therefore  lawful 
under  the  Fourth  Amendment.  On  October 
16.  1970,  the  District  Court  Issued  an  order 
authorizing  the  Interception  of  wire  com- 
munications to  and  from  Giordano's  tele- 
phone for  a  period  not  to  exceed  21  days. 
There  Is  likewise  no  dispute  that  the  wiretap 
order  was  based  on  probable  cause.  The 
defect  In  the  application  for  this  order  was 
not  the  strength  of  the  Government's  show- 
ing on  the  merits  of  its  request  but  the  au- 
thorization of  the  application  by  the  Execu- 
tive Assistant  to  the  Attorney  General  rather 
than  by  one  of  the  officials  specifically  desig- 
nated In  18  U.S.C.  S  2516(1).  As  a  result  of 
this  procedural  Irregularity  both  the  con- 
tents of  communications  Intercepted  under 
the  October  16  wiretap  order  and  any  "evi- 
dence derived  therefrom"  must  be  sup- 
pressed.  18  UjS.C.   512515  and  2518(10)  (a). 

The  authorization  for  use  ol  the  pen  reg- 
ister device  was  extended  by  orders  dated 
October  22  and  November  6,  1970.  On  the 
latter  date  the  District  Coiirt  also  extended 
the  Intercept  authority  for  a  maximum  addi- 
tional period  of  15  days.  All  three  extension 
orders  were  based  In  part,  hut  only  in  part, 
on  evidence  obtained  under  the  Invalid  wire- 
tap order  of  October  16.  The  wiretap  exten- 
sion order,  unlike  the  original  Intercept 
order,  was  not  marred  by  the  defect  of  Im- 
proper authorization. 

The  Government  contends  that,  putting 
aside  all  evidence  derived  from  the  Invalid 
original  wiretap  order,  the  Independent  and 
\intalnted  evidence  submitted  to  the  District 
Court  constituted  probable  cause  for  Issu- 
ance  of  both  pen  register  extension  orders 
and  the  wiretap  extension  order,  and  In  the 
latter  case  also  Ihtlsfied  the  additional  re- 
quirements Ipipoeed  by  18  U.8.C.  {2518(3).' 
Preoccupied  with  the  larger  Issues  In  the 
case,  the  District  Court  s\imin&rUy  dismissed 
this  contention  Insofar  as  It  related  to  the 
pen  register  extension  orders: 

"The  subsequent  extension  orders  are  not 
supported  by  sufiOclent  showings  of  probable 
cause,  however,  for  the  reason  that  informa- 
tion was  used  to  obtain  those  extension  or- 
ders from  a  Title  ni  wiretap  which,  for  rea- 
sons appearing  later  in  this  opinion,  was  de- 
fective. The  "fruit  of  the  p>olsonous  tree'  doc- 
trine requires  suppresslQn  of  all  pen  register 
Information  obtained  tinder  the  subsequent 
orders.  Nardone  v.  United  States.  306  VS.  338. 
60  S.  Ct.  266.  84  L.  Ed.  307  (1939):  18  U.S.C. 
{  2518  (10)  (a)."  340  P.  Supp.  1033,  1(H1  (Md. 
1972). 

The  Court  of  Appeals  did  not  mention  the 
point.  469  F.  2d  522  (CA4  1972). 

With  respect  to  the  wiretap  extension, 
neither  the  District  Court  nor  the  Court  of 
Appeals  addressed  the  Government's  con- 
tention   that    communications    Intercepted 
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under  the  extension  were  not  derivatively 
tainted  by  the  Improper  authorization  defect 
In  the  original  wiretap  order,  and  neither 
court  made  any  finding  on  this  contention. 
The  District  Court  simply  found  the  wiretap 
extension  order  Invalid  on  a  different  ground 
applicable  both  to  the  extension  and  to  the 
original  order.  Specifically,  the  court  con- 
cluded that  the  original  wiretap  order  was 
unlawful  because  the  application  for  It  mla- 
Identifled  the  approving  officer  and  therefore 
failed  to  comply  strictly  with  the  provisions 
of  18  U.S.C.  H  2518(1)  (a)  and  (4)(d).  The 
mlsldentlficatlon  problem  occurred  In  the  ap- 
plication for  the  wiretap  extension.  The  Dis- 
trict Court  held  the  extension  order  Invalid 
on  that  ba.slG  alone  and  ordered  the  evidence 
pursuant  thereto  suppressed  for  that  reason.^ 
The  Court  of  Appeals  affrmed  on  a  different 
ground  entirely.  It  held  the  original  order  in- 
valid because  the  application  for  it  had  been 
approved  by  the  Executive  Assistant  to  the 
Attorney  General  rather  than  by  one  of  the 
officials  designated  In  18  U.S.C.  {  2516(1).  The 
defect  of  Improper  authorization,  unlike  the 
mlsldentlficatlon  problem,  arose  only  In  con- 
nection with  the  original  wiretap  order.  Per- 
haps through  simple  oversight,  the  Court  of 
Appeals  failed  to  consider  the  fate  of  the  evi- 
dence obtained  under  the  extension.  Thus 
neither  of  the  lower  courts  ruled  on  the 
derivative  evidence  question. 

Today  we  affirm  the  suppression  of  evi- 
dence obtained  under  the  original  wiretap 
order  for  the  same  reason  adc^ted  by  the 
Court  of  Api}eals — the  defect  of  Improper 
authorization.  As  noted  at>ove.  this  defect 
did  not  occur  In  the  application  for  the  wire- 
tap extension  order.  Today  we  also  hold  that 
misidentlflcation  of  the  approving  authority 
does  not  render  Inadmissible  evidence  ob- 
tained pursuant  to  a  resulting  Interception 
order.  United  States  v.  Chavez,  post.  This 
decision  removes  the  sole  basis  advanced  by 
the  District  Court  for  suppressing  the  tele- 
phone conversations  intercepted  under  the 
wiretap  extension  order  and  requires  us  to 
consider  whether  that  evidence  should  be 
suppressed  by  reason  of  the  Improper  au- 
thorization of  the  application  for  the  orig- 
inal order.  In  doing  so  It  is  Important  to 
note  that  we  are  the  first  court  to  consider 
this  aspect  of  the  case. 

The  majority  holds  that  the  InvaUdlty  of 
the  original  wiretap  order  requires  suppres- 
sion of  all  evidence  obtained  under  the  three 
extension  orders.  In  my  view  the  application 
to  this  case  of  well-established  principles, 
principles  developed  by  the  courts  to  effectu- 
ate constitutional  guarantees  and  adopted  by 
Congress  to  effectuate  the  statutory  guaran- 
tees of  Title  III.  demonstrates  that  the  ma- 
jority's conclusion  is  error.  As  will  appear, 
the  same  analysis  governs  all  three  extension 
orders,  but  It  may  clarify  my  position  to  deal 
with  the  two  pen  register  extension  orders  In 
Part  I,  below,  and  to  reserve  discussion  of 
the  November  6  extension  of  the  wiretap  for 
Part  U. 

z 
The  Installation  of  a  pen  register  device  to 
monitor  and  record  the  numbers  dialed  from 
a  particular  telephone  line  is  not  governed 
by  "ntle  ni.  This  was  the  conclusion  of  the 
District  Court  in  the  Instant  case  and  of  the 
courts  in  United  States  v.  King,  335  F.  Supp. 
523.  548-549  (SD  CaUf .  1971 ) ,  and  In  United 
States  V.  Vega.  52  F.  R.  D.  603  (EDNY  1971). 
This  conclusion  rests  on  the  fact  that  the 
device  does  not  hear  sound  and  therefore 
does  not  accomplish  any  "Interception"  of 
wire  communications  as  that  term  is  defined 
by  18  U.  S.  C.  {  2510  (4)— "the  aural  acquisi- 
tion of  the  contents  of  any  wire  or  oral  com- 
munication through  the  use  of  any  electron- 
ic, mechanical,  or  other  device"  (emphasis 
added) .  Any  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  this 
Interpretation  is  allayed  by  reference  to  the 
legislative  history  of  Title  m.  The  Report  of 
the  Senate  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary  in 
discussing  the  scope  of  the  statute  explicitly 


states  "Itjhe  use  of  a  'pen  register'  for  exam- 
ple, would  be  permissible."  S.  Rep.  No.  1097, 
90th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  at  90   (1968). 

Because  a  pen  register  device  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  Title  III,  the  per- 
missibility of  its  use  by  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities depends  entirely  on  compliance  with 
the  constitutional  requirements  of  the 
Fourth  Amendment.*  In  this  case  the  Gov- 
ernment secured  a  court  order,  the  equiva- 
lent for  this  purpose  of  a  search  warrant,  for 
each  of  the  two  extensions  of  its  authoriza- 
tion to  use  a  pen  register.  The  District  Court 
seemed  to  assume  that  because  these  exten- 
sion orders  were  l>ased  In  part  on  tainted 
evidence.  Information  obtained  pursuant 
thereto  must  necessarily  be  suppresed  under 
the  "fruit  of  the  poi.sonous  tree"  doctrine, 
340  F.  Supp.,  at  1041.  That  is  not  the  law. 

The  District  Court  relied  on  Nardone  v. 
United  States,  308  U.S.  338  (1939).  In  that 
decision  the  court  held  that  a  statutory  pro- 
hibition of  unlawfully  obtained  evidence  en- 
compassed derivative  evidence  as  well.  But 
the  Court  also  reaffirmed  that  the  connection 
between  unlawful  activity  and  evidence  of- 
fered at  trial  may  become  "so  attenuated  as 
to  dissipate  the  taint,"  id.,  at  341,  and  that 
facts  Improperly  obtained  may  nevertheless 
be  proved  If  knowledge  of  them  is  based  on 
an  Independent  source.  Ibid.  In  Its  constitu- 
tional aspect,  the  principle  is  Illustrated  by 
Wong  Sun  v.  United  States.  371  VS.  471 
(1963).  It  Is,  In  essence,  that  the  derivative 
taint  of  Illegal  activity  does  not  extend  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth  but  only  until  It  is 
dissipated  by  an  Intervening  event.  Of  course. 
the  presence  of  an  Independent  source  would 
always  suffice. 

The  Independent  sotu-ce  rule  has  as  much 
vitality  In  the  context  of  a  search  warrant  as 
In  any  other.  Thus,  for  example,  unlawfully 
discovered  facts  may  serve  as  the  basis  for  a 
valid  search  warrant  If  knowledge  of  them  is 
obtained  fron.  an  Independent  and  lawful 
source.  See,  e.g.,  Anderson  v.  United  States 
344  F.  2d  792  (CAIO  1965).  The  obvious  and 
well-established  corollary  is  that  the  inclu- 
sion In  an  affidavit  of  Indisputably  tainted 
allegations  does  not  necessarily  render  the 
resulting  warrant  Invalid.  The  ultimate  In- 
quiry on  a  motion  to  suppress  evidence  seized 
ptxrsuaut  to  a  warrant  Is  not  whether  the 
underlying  affidavit  contained  allegations 
based  on  illegsOly  obtained  evidence,  but 
whether,  putting  aside  aU  tainted  allegations, 
the  Independent  and  lawful  Information 
stated  In  the  affidavit  suffices  to  show  prob- 
able cause.  James  v.  United  States,  136  US 
App.  D.C.  314,  316,  418  F.  2d  1150,  1161  (1969) : 
United  States  v.  Sterling,  369  F.  2d  799,  802 
(CA3  1966);  United  States  v.  Taggart  460 
F.  2d  701,  703-704  (CA5  1972);  United  States 
V.  Koonce,  485  F.  2d  374,  379  (CA8  1973)- 
Howell  V.  Cupp,  427  F.  2d  36,  38  (CA9  1970): 
Chin  Kay  v.  United  States,  311  P.  2d  317,  321 
(CA9  1962)  .=  Judge  Welnfleld  aptly  sUted  the 
point  in  United  States  v.  Epstein.  240  F.  Sudd 
80  (SDNY  1965)  : 

"There  is  authority,  and  none  to  the  con- 
trary, that  when  a  warrant  issues  upon  an 
affidavit  containing  both  proper  and  Improp- 
er grounds,  and  the  proper  grounds — consid- 
ered alone — are  more  tlian  sufficient  to  sup- 
port a  finding  of  probable  cause.  Inclusion  of 
the  improper  grounds  does  not  vitiate  the 
entire  affidavit  and  invalidate  the  warrant  " 
Id.,  at  82. 

I  know  of  no  precedent  holding  to  the 
contrary." 

The  application  of  this  principle  to  the 
pen  register  extension  orders  is  clear  beyond 
doubt.  The  original  pen  register  order  was 
based  on  a  showing  of  probable  cause  made 
prior  to,  and  therefore  undeniably  Independ- 
ent of,  the  Invalid  wiretap.  The  affidavit 
supporting  the  first  extension  of  the  pen 
register  order  Incorporated  the  allegations 
contained  in  the  affidavit  submitted  for  the 
original  order  and  provided  the  additional 
untainted   Information    that   Giordano   had 
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sold  heroin  to  a  narcotics  agent  on  October 
17,  1970.  The  affidavit  for  the  second  exten- 
sion of  the  pen  register  order  Is  not  Included 
In  the  record,  but  there  Is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  It  made  a  similar  incorporation 
by  reference  of  the  earlier,  tintalnted  allega- 
tions. I  would  hold  the  evidence  obtained 
under  the  first  pen  register  extension  order 
admissible  and  remand  the  case  for  deter- 
mination of  whether  evidence  obtained  un- 
der the  second  extension  should  be  admitted 
as  well. 

The  basis  for  the  majority's  conclusion  to 
the  contrary  Is  far  from  apparent.  In  the 
final  footnote  to  Its  opinion,  the  Court  states 
that  the  evidence  obtained  under  the  defec- 
tive original  wiretap  order  "should  be  con- 
sidered a  critical  element  In  extending  the 
pen  register  authority  fully  incorporated  the 
not  suggest,  however,  that  the  original  pen 
register  order  was  based  on  anything  less 
than  probable  cause.  Nor  does  It  deny  that 
the  affidavit  supporting  the  extension  of  the 
pen  register  authority  fully  incoroprated  the 
earlier  untainted  allegations.  And,  finally, 
the  majority  does  not  contradict  the  estab- 
lished principle  that  a  warrant  based  on  an 
affidavit  containing  tainted  allegations  may 
nevertheless  be  valid  If  the  Independent  and 
lawful  Information  stated  In  the  affidavit 
shows  probable  cause.  In  light  of  these  sig- 
nificant silences,  the  majority's  bare  asser- 
tion that  the  tainted  evidence  obtained 
under  the  original  wiretap  order  was  a  "crit- 
ical element"  In  the  extension  of  the  pen 
register  authority  Is,  to  me,  an  unexplained 
conclusion — not  a  rationale, 
n 

Unlike  the  pen  register  extensions,  the 
wiretap  extension  order  of  November  6  is 
governed  by  Title  III.  The  provisions  of  that 
statute  prescribe  an  elaborate  procedure  for 
the  lawful  interception  of  wire  communica- 
tions. To  the  extent  that  the  statutory  re- 
quirements for  Issuance  of  an  Intercept  order 
are  nonoonstltutlonal  In  nature,  the  exclu- 
sionary rule  adopted  to  effectuate  the 
Fourth  Amendment  does  not  pertain  to  their 
violation.  The  statute,  however,  contains  Its 
own  exclusionary  rule.  18  U.S.C.  (2518(10) 
(a) ,  and  the  scope  of  the  suppression  remedy 
Is  defined  by  18  U.S.C.  i  2515  to  Include  de- 
rivative evidence: 

"Whenever  any  wire  or  oral  communica- 
tion has  been  Intercepted,  no  parts  of  the 
contents  of  such  communication  and  no 
evidence  derived  therefrom  may  be  received 
in  evidence  In  any  trial  .  .  .  ." 

The  obvious  and  familiar  model  for  the 
statutory  ban  on  the  use  of  derivative  evl- 
dence  was  the  constitutional  doctrine  of 
the  "fruit  of  the  poisonous  tree,"  and  the 
legislative  history  confirms  that  Congress  In- 
tended the  phrase  "no  evidence  derived 
therefrom  to  Incorporate  that  doctrine  and 
render  It  applicable  to  certain  statutory  vio- 
lations of  nonconstitutlonal  dimensions.  The 
Senate   Report  makes  the  point  explicitly: 

"(Section  2515]  largely  refiects  existing 
law.  It  applies  to  suppress  evidence  directly 
{Nardone  v.  United  States,  302  U.S.  379 
(1937)),  or  Indirectly  obtained  In  violation 
of  the  chapter  (Nardone  v.  United  States,  308 
VS.  338  (1939)).  There  Is.  however,  no  In- 
tention to  change  the  attenuation  rule.  See 
Nardone  v.  United  States.  127  F.  2d  521  (2d) , 
cert,  denied.  316  U.S.  698  (1942).  Wong  Sun 
v.  United  States.  371  VS.  471.  (1963).'  S. 
Rept.  No.  1097,  90th  Cong..  2d  Sess.,  p.  96. 

Thus,  although  the  validity  of  a  wiretap 
order  depends  on  the  satisfaction  of  certain 
statutory  conditions  In  addition  to  the  con- 
stitutional requirement  of  probable  cause, 
the  principle  developed  In  Part  I  of  this  opin- 
ion U  fully  applicable  to  the  November  6 
wiretap  extension  order.  The  question  Is  not 
whether  the  application  for  that  order  re- 
lied In  part  on  communications  Intercepted 
under  the  InvaUd  original  order  but  whether, 


putting  aside  that  tainted  evidence,  the  Inde- 
pendent and  lawful  Information  stated  In  the 
supfKirtlng  affidavit  suffices  to  show  both 
probable  cause  and  satisfaction  of  the  vari- 
ous additional  requirements  of  Title  III ' 
United  States  v.  lannelli,  339  F.  Supp.  171 
(WD  Pa.  1972):  United  States  v.  Ceraso,  335 
F.  Supp.  126  (MD  Pa.  1973) . 

The  application  for  the  wiretap  extension 
order  was  supported  by  the  affidavit  of  a 
group  supervisor  from  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs.  The  same  office 
had  sworn  to  one  of  two  affidavits  submitted 
In  support  of  the  application  for  the  orig- 
inal wiretap  order.  The  other  had  been  filed 
by  a  narcotics  agent  acting  under  his  super- 
vision and  stated  facts  within  their  Joint 
knowledge.  In  the  affidavit  for  the  extension 
order,  the  supervisor  swore  that  he  had  re- 
viewed both  of  the  earlier  affidavits,  and  h-j 
"reassert  [ed]  the  facts,  details,  and  conclu- 
sions contained  In  those  affidavits. "  Appendix 
66.  Those  allegations  not  only  established 
probable  cause  to  believe  that  Giordano  was 
engaged  In  the  Illegal  sale  and  distribution 
of  narcotics  on  a  fairly  substantial  scale,  18 
U.S.C.  $2518(3)  (a);  they  also  satisfied  the 
additional  statutory  criteria  for  Issuance  ot 
an  Intercept  order.  They  showed,  for  example, 
that  Giordano  had  made  numerous  tele- 
phone calls  to  numbers  listed  to  well-known 
narcotics  violators  and  hence  that  there  was 
probable  catise  to  believe  that  communica- 
tions concerning  the  Illegal  drug  traffic  were 
taking  place  on  Giordano's  telephone  line. 
See  18  U.S.C.  $2518(3)  (b)  and  (d).  The 
affidavits  also  established  the  Inadequacy  of 
alternative  Investigative  means  and  demon- 
strated that  without  a  wiretap  of  Giorando's 
telephone  the  narcotics  agents  would  be  un- 
able to  discover  his  source  of  supply  or 
method  of  distribution.  See  18  U.S.C.  {  2518 
(3)(c).  All  this  was  shown  on  the  basis  of 
wholly  untained  evidence  Incorporated  and 
reaffirmed  In  the  affidavit  supporting  the 
Governmeuv's  request  for  the  wiretap  exten- 
sion order. 

The  affidavit  also  provided  additional  un- 
tainted Information  to  support  the  applica- 
tion for  the  extension  order.  It  set  forth, 
for  example,  the  circumstances  of  Giordano's 
sale  of  $3,800  worth  of  heroin  to  an  under- 
cover agent  on  the  day  following  Issuance  of 
the  original  wiretap  order.  Moreover,  .t  re- 
counted In  great  detail  highly  suspicious  con- 
duct observed  by  federal  agents  keeping  Gior- 
dano under  physical  surveillance.'*  Like  the 
allegations  incorporated  by  reference  from 
the  earlier  affidavits,  this  additional  untaint- 
ed Information  was  relevant  both  to  the  con- 
stitutional requirement  of  probable  cause 
and  to  the  various  statutory  criteria  for  Is- 
suance of  an  Intercept  order.  18  VS.C. 
i  2518(3). 

In  light  of  the  substantiality  and  detail  of 
the  untainted  allegations  offered  In  support 
of  the  application  for  the  wiretap  extension 
order,  I  find  no  basis  for  the  majority's 
rather  summary  conclusion  that  the  com- 
munications Intercepted  under  that  exten- 
sion order  were  derivatively  tainted  by  the 
improper  authorization  of  the  application 
for  the  original  wiretap  order.  Because  neith- 
er the  District  Court  nor  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals has  considered  this  question,  I  would 
remand  the  case  with  Instructions  that  the 
Issue  be  settled  In  accord  with  the  principles 
set  forth  In  this  opinion. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  A  pen  register  Is  a  mechanical  device  at- 
tached to  a  given  telephone  line  and  usually 
Installed  at  a  central  telephone  facility.  It 
records  on  a  paper  tape  all  numbers  dialed 
from  that  line.  It  does  not  Identify  the  tele- 
phone nvmibers  from  which  incoming  calls 
originated,  nor  does  It  reveal  whether  any 
call,  either  incoming  or  outgoing,  was  com- 
pleted. Its  use  does  not  Involve  any  monitor- 
ing of  telephone  conversations.  The  mechan- 


ical complexities  of  a  pen  register  are  expli- 
cated In  the  opinion  of  the  District  Coiu-t. 
340  P.  Supp.  1033,  1038-1041   (Md.  1972). 

-Under  18  UjS.C.  12518(3),  the  court  Is 
required  to  make  the  following  determina- 
tions: 

"(a)  there  Is  probable  cause  for  belief 
than  an  individual  is  committing,  has  com- 
mitted, or  is  about  to  commit  a  particular 
offense  enumerated  In  section  2516  of  this 
chapter; 

"(b)  there  is  probable  cause  for  belief  that 
particular  communications  concerning  that 
offense  will  be  obtained  throxigh  that 
Interception; 

"(c)  normal  Investigative  procedures  have 
been  tried  or  have  failed  or  reasonably  ap- 
pear to  be  unlikely  to  succeed  if  tried  or  to 
be  too  dangerous; 

"(d)  there  Is  probable  cause  for  belief  that 
the  facilities  from  which,  or  the  place  where, 
the  wire  or  oral  commtmlcations  are  to  be 
Intercepted  are  being  used,  or  are  about  to 
be  used.  In  connection  virlth  the  conmilssion 
of  such  offense,  or  are  leased  to,  listed  In  the 
name  of,  or  commonly  used  by  such  person." 

•Immediately  after  stating  Its  conclusion 
that  the  mlsldentlficatlon  problem  suppres- 
sion, the  District  Court  made  its  sole  refer- 
ence to  the  November  6  extension  orde^: 

"The  application  and  order  relating  to  the 
extension  of  the  wiretap  are  defective  for 
the  same  reasons  as  the  original  application 
and  order."  Id.,  at  1060. 

Plainly,  this  reference  to  the  "same  rea- 
sons" concerns  the  failure  to  comply  liter- 
ally with  {  2518(1)  (a)  and  (4)(d)  Identifica- 
tion requirements  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  any  derivative  evidence  rule. 

*  The  Government  suggests  that  the  use  of 
a  pen  register  may  not  constitute  a  search 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment. I  need  not  address  this  question,  for 
In  my  view  the  constitutional  guarantee,  as- 
suming Its  applicability,  was  satisfied  In  this 
case. 

"  All  of  the  cases  cited  are  directly  on  point. 
There  are  a  few  additional  decisions  that  in- 
directly support  the  general  proposition 
stated  above.  United  States  v.  Cantor,  470  F. 
2d  890  (CA  1972),  Involved  a  defendant's 
claim  that  the  Government  violated  his 
Fourth  Amendment  rights  by  refusing  to  dis- 
close to  him  certain  evidence  that  had  been 
used  to  establish  probable  cause  for  Issuance 
of  a  warrant.  The  court  rejected  that  claim 
on  the  ground  that  there  was  adequate  In- 
dependent Justification  to  find  probable 
cause.  7d.,  at  893.  The  cases  of  United  States 
V.  Jones.  435  P.  2d  723  (CAS  1973),  and 
United  States  v.  Upshaw,  448  P.  2d  657  (CAS 
1973),  stand  for  the  proposition  that  the 
validity  of  a  search  warrant  based  In  part  on 
erroneous  statement  is  determined  by  evalu- 
ating the  sufficiency  of  the  other  allegations. 
Finally,  United  States  v.  Lucars,  430  F.  2d 
1057  (CA9  1970),  Involved  a  search  warrant 
based  on  an  affidavit  containing  two  para- 
graphs that  Invited  the  magistrate  to  find 
probable  caiise  by  drav^'lng  a  negative  Infer- 
ence from  the  defendant's  exercise  of  his  con- 
stitutional right  to  the  assistance  of  coun- 
sel. The  court  held  the  validity  of  the  war- 
rant was  to  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
the  other  allegation  In  the  affidavit. 

•In  fact,  there  are  only  two  cases  lending 
even  colorable  support  to  a  contrary  view. 
Both  are  from  the  Sixth  Circuit,  and  neither 
can  be  said  to  contradict  the  general  proposi- 
tion stated  above.  In  U.nited  States  v.  Lang- 
ley.  466  F.  2d  27  (CA6  1972),  the  court  con- 
sidered the  validity  of  a  warrant  issued  on 
the  basis  of  Information  obtained  In  a  pre- 
vious warrantless  search.  The  court  held  the 
prior  search  valid  in  large  part  and  affirmed 
the  validity  of  the  warrant  for  the  second 
search  despite  the  inclusion  In  the  affidavit 
of  allegations  based  on  the  unlawful  aspects 
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of  tbe  first  search.  Altfaough  the  case  there- 
fore Illustrates  the  principle  stated  above, 
the  court  added  the  following  comment:  "It 
must  be  emphasized  that  where  such  tainted 
information  comprises  more  than  a  very 
minor  portion  of  that  found  in  an  affidavit 
supporting  a  weirrant  to  search,  the  warrant 
must  be  held  Invalid."  Id.,  at  35  (emphasis 
original ) .  The  other  case  is  United  States  v. 
flelson.  459  F.  2d  884  (CA6  1972).  where  the 
affidavit  for  a  search  warrant  relied  on  in- 
formation derived  from  two  prior  warrant- 
less searches.  Although  the  court  suggested 
several  reasons  for  suppressing  the  evidence 
seized  pursuant  to  the  warrant,  the  principal 
basis  seems  to  have  been  the  finding  that  the 
untainted  allegations  did  not  constitute 
probable  cause.  Thus  neither  case  contra- 
dicts the  decisions  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Third,  Fifth,  Eighth,  and  Ninth  Circuits 
cited  in  the  text. 

'  The  majority  seems  to  believe  that  this 
principle,  while  fully  applicable  to  original 
wire  tap  orders  is  wholly  Inapplicable  to  ex- 
tension orders.  This,  at  least,  is  the  most  rea- 
sonable construction  of  tbe  majority's  dis- 
cussion of  {  2518(1)  (e)  and  (f).  Ante,  at  25- 
27.  Those  provisions  require  that  an  applica- 
tion for  an  extension  order  Include  "a  full 
and  complete  statement  of  the  facts  con- 
cerning all  previous  applications"  and  "a 
statement  setting  forth  the  results  thus  far 
obtained  from  the  interception  .  .  .  ."  Ac- 
cording to  the  majority,  the  fact  that  law 
enforcement  authorities  complied  with  5  2518 
(l)(e)  and  (f)  by  including  in  the  applica- 
tion for  the  extensl  n  order  Information  re- 
garding the  earlier  wire  tap  necessarily  and 
automatically  rendered  the  exterslon  order 
Invalid,  regardless  of  whether  the  indepen- 
dent and  untainted  Information  in  the  ap- 
plication for  the  extension  satisfied  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Fourth  Amendment  •  •  •. 

With  all  respect,  I  find  this  a  baffling  In- 
terpretation of  the  statute.  Basically  there 
Is  nothing  in  the  language  or  history  of 
i  2518(1)  (e)  that  suggests  that  Congress  in- 
tended these  provisions  to  except  all  exten- 
Blon  orders  from  the  Independent  source 
doctrine.  Nor  Is  there  any  suggestion  in  the 
language  or  history  of  5  2515,  which  Is  the 
statutory  analogue  to  the  constitutional  doc- 
trine of  the  fruit  of  the  poisonous  tree,  that 
Congress  Intended  to  distinguish  between 
original  wiretap  orders  and  extension  orders 
in  determining  the  extent  of  the  suppression 
remedy.  Finally,  there  is  nothing  in  logic  to 
indicate  why  Congress  would  have  wanted 
to  make  such  a  distinction,  and  there  is 
no  basis  in  reason  to  suppose  that  Congress, 
U  It  had  intended  such  a  result,  would  have 
failed  to  leave  any  evidence  of  that  intent. 

•The  detailed  InfOTmation  lawfully  ob- 
tained through  surveillance  and  undercover 
work  was  aptly  s\imnarlzed  in  p>aragrE4>h  77 
of  the  affidavit  supporting  the  extension 
order: 

"Giordano  exhibits  the  chsu-acteristics  of 
a  high-level  narcotics  trafficker — extreme 
caution.  When  travelling,  he  continually 
uses  various  counter-surveillance  techniques. 
In  his  transactions,  he  limits  his  contacts 
to  a  small  number  of  trusted  Individuals." 
App.,  et.  81. 

UNrrtD  Statbs,  Petttionek,  v.  Umbekto 

Josi  Chavkz  et  al. 

|No.  72-1319— On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the 

United   States   Court   of   Appeals   for   tbe 

Ninth  Circuit. — May  13,  1974) 

Whtte,  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  in  which  Bcxcsa,  C.  J.,  and  Black- 
MTTN,  Powell,  and  Rernquist,  JJ.,  Joined. 
Douglas,  J.,  filed  an  opinion  concurring  in 
part  and  dissenting  in  part,  In  which  Bren- 
NAN,  Stewart,  and  Marshall,  JJ.,  Joined. 

Mr.  Jusncs  Whtte  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  Court. 


This  case,  like  United  States  v.  Ciordano, 
ante,  p.  — ,  concerns  the  validity  of  proce- 
dures followed  by  the  Justice  Department  in 
obtaining  Judicial  approval  to  Intercept  wire 
conununlcatlons  under  Title  HI  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968,  82  Stat.  197,  211-225.  18  U.S.C.  85  2510- 
2520,  and  the  propriety  of  suppressing  evi- 
dence gathered  from  court-authorized  wire- 
taps where  the  statutory  application  proce- 
dures have  not  been  fully  satisfied.  As  is 
more  fully  described  In  Giordano.  Title  HI 
limits  who,  among  federal  officials,  may  ap- 
prove submission  of  a  wiretap  application  to 
the  appropriate  District  Court,  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  or  an  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral he  specially  designates.  18  U.S.C.  §  2516 
(1),  and  delineates  the  information  each 
application  must  contain,  upon  what  find- 
ings an  Interception  order  may  be  granted, 
and  what  the  order  shall  specify.  18  U.S.C. 
$2518(1),  (3).  (4).'  Within  this  general 
framework,  two  statutory  requirements  are 
of  particular  relevance  to  this  case.  Section 
2518(1)  (a)  provides  that  each  application 
for  a  court  order  authorizing  or  approving 
the  Interception  of  a  wire  or  oral  communi- 
cation shall  Include,  among  other  informa- 
tion, "the  identity  of  the  .  .  .  officer  author- 
izing the  application."  Similarly.  |  2518(4) 
(d)  provides  that  the  order  of  authorization 
or  approval  Itself  shall  specify,  in  part,  "the 
Identity  of  .  .  .  the  person  authorizing  the 
application."  The  specific  question  for  ad- 
judication here,  which  it  was  unnecessary  to 
resolve  in  Giordano,  is  whether,  when  the 
Attorney  General  has  in  fact  authorized  the 
appUcaUon  to  be  made,  but  the  application 
and  tbe  court  order  Incorrectly  Identify  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General  as  the  authoriz- 
ing official,  evidence  obtained  under  the  or- 
der must  be  suppressed.  We  hold  that  Title 
HI  does  not  mandate  siippresslon  under 
these  circumstances. 

Respondents  were  all  indicted  for  con- 
spiracy to  Import  and  distribute  heroin  In 
violation  of  21  U.S.C.  §§  173,  174.  In  addition, 
respondent  Umberto  Chavez  was  separately 
charged  under  18  U.S.C.  S  1962  with  using 
and  causing  others  to  use  a  telephone  be- 
tween California  and  Mexico,  and  perform- 
ing other  acts,  in  order  to  facilitate  unlawful 
narcotics  activity,  and  respondent  James 
Fernandez  was  charged  under  5  1952  with 
traveling  between  California  and  Mexico, 
and  performing  other  acts,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Upon  notification  that  the  Govern- 
ment Intended  to  Introduce  evidence  ob- 
tained from  wiretaps  of  Chavez'  and  Fernan- 
dez' phones  at  trial,  respondents  filed  mo- 
tions to  suppress,  challenging  the  legality 
of  the  Justice  Department's  application  pro- 
cedures leading  to  the  issuance  by  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  two  orders  permitting  the 
wire  interceptions.  Affidavits  filed  in  opposi- 
tion by  the  former  Attorney  General  and  his 
Executive  Assistant  represented  that  the  ap- 
plication submitted  for  the  February  18,  1971 
order  authorizing  Interception  of  wire  com- 
munications to  and  from  the  Chavez  phone 
had  been  personally  approved  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  whereas  the  application  for  the 
February  25,  1971  order  to  intercept  com- 
munications to  and  from  the  Fernandez 
phone  had  been  approved  by  his  Executive 
Assistant  at  a  time  when  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral was  unavailable,  and  pursuant  to  an  un- 
derstanding that  the  Executive  Assistant  ap- 
plying the  Attorney  General's  standards  as 
he  understood  them,  could  act  for  the  Attor- 
ney General  In  such  circumstances. 

Each  application  to  the  court  had  recited, 
however,  that  the  Attorney  General,  pursu- 
ant to  18  U.S.C.  i  2516,  had  "specially  des- 
ignated" the  Assistant  Attorney  General  for 
the  Criminal  Division,  Will  Wilson,  "to  au- 
thorize   (the   applicant   attorney  J    to   make 
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this  application  for  an  Order  authorizing  the 
interception  of  wire  communications."  More- 
over, appended  to  each  application  was  a 
form  letter,  addressed  to  the  attorney  making 
the  application  and  purportedly  signed  by 
WUl  Wilson,  stating  that  the  signator  had  re- 
viewed the  attorney's  request  for  authoriza- 
tion to  apply  for  a  wiretap  order  pursuant  to 
18  U.S.C.  S  2518  and  had  made  the  requisite 
probable  cause  and  other  statutory  deter- 
minations from  the  "facts  and  circumstances 
detailed"  in  the  request,  and  that  "you  are 
hereby  authorized  under  the  power  especially 
delegated  to  me  in  this  proceeding  by  the 
Attorney  G*-neral  ....  pursuant  to  the  power 
conferred  on  him  by  Section  2516  ...  to 
make  application"  for  a  wire  interception 
order.  Correspondingly,  the  District  Courts 
intercept  order  in  each  case  declared  that 
court  approval  was  given  "pursuant  to  the 
application  authorized  by  .  .  .  Will  Wilson, 
who  has  been  specially  designated  in  this 
proceeding  by  the  Attorney  General  .  .  .  John 
N.  Mitchell,  to  exercise  the  powers  conferred 
on  the  Attorney  General"  by  i  2616. 

The  discrepancy  between  who  had  ac- 
tually authorized  the  respective  applica- 
tions to  be  made,  and  the  information  trans- 
mitted to  the  District  Court  clearly  indicat- 
ing that  Assistant  Attorney  General  Wilson 
was  the  authorizing  official,  was  explained 
as  the  result  of  a  standard  procedure  fol- 
lowed within  the  Justice  Department.  While 
the  Attorney  General  had  apparently  re- 
frained from  designating  any  Assistant  At- 
torney General  to  exercise  the  authorization 
power  under  §2516(1).  form  memoranda 
were  routinely  sent  from  his  office,  over  his 
initials,  to  Assistant  Attorney  General  Wil- 
son, stating  that  "with  regard  to  your  rec- 
ommendation that  authorization  be  given" 
to  make  application  for  a  coiu-t  order  per- 
mitting wire  interception,  "you  are  hereby 
specially  designated  "  to  exercise  the  power 
conferred  on  the  Attorney  General  by  i  2516 
"for  the  purpose  of  authorizing"  the  appli- 
cant attorney  to  apply  for  a  wiretap  order. 
Evidently,  this  form  was  intended  to  reflect 
notice  of  approval  by  the  Attorney  General, 
though  on  its  face  It  suggested  that  the  deci- 
sion whether  to  authorize  the  particular 
wiretap  application  would  be  made  by  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  Wilson.  In  fact,  as 
revealed  by  the  affidavits  of  Wilson's  then 
Deputy  Assistants  filed  in  opposition  to  re- 
spondents suppression  motions,  "Wilson  did 
not  examine  the  files  or  expressly  authorize 
the  applications"  for  either  the  February  18 
or  February  25  interception  orders,  and  they 
signed  his  name  "in  accordance  with  [hisl 
authorization  .  .  .  and  the  standard  proce- 
dxires  of  the  Criminal  Division"  to  the  re- 
spective letters  of  authorization  to  the  appli- 
cant attorney,  which  were  made  exhibits  to 
the  applications.  The  signing  of  Wilson's 
name  was  regarded  as  a  "ministerial  act "  be- 
cause of  Wilson's  authorization  to  his  Depu- 
ties "to  sign  his  name  to  and  dispatch  such 
a  letter  of  authorization  in  every  instance 
in  which  the  request  had  been  favorably 
acted  upon  in  the  Office  of  the  Attorney 
General." 

The  District  Court  held  that  the  evidence 
secured  through  both  wiretaps  had  to  be  sup- 
pressed for  failure  of  either  of  the  individ- 
uals who  actually  authorized  the  applica- 
tions to  be  "identified  to  Chief  Judge  Car- 
ter, Congress  or  the  public"  in  the  applica- 
tion or  orders,  as  mandated  by  {I3S18,  (1) 
(a)  and  (4)(d),  respectively.  Moreover,  evi- 
dence obtained  under  the  February  26  wire- 
tap order  on  the  Fernandez  phone  was  sep- 
arately suppressed,  because  the  Government 
admitted  that  "neither  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral nor  a  specially  designated  Assistant  At- 
torney General  ever  authorized  the  applica- 
tion!,|"  as  $2516(1)  requires. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed  In  all  re- 
spects. 478  F.  2d  612.  With  respect  to  the 
Chavez  tap.  the  Court  of  Appeals  assumed. 
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as  bad  tbe  District  Court,  that  the  Attorney 
General  had  personally  approved  tbe  request 
for  authority  to  apply  for  the  Interception 
order,  as  bis  affidavit  stated.  Nonetheless,  the 
misldeutlficatlon  of  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Wilson  as  tbe  authorizing  official  was 
deemed  to  be  a  "misrepresentation"  and  an 
"apparently  deliberate  deception  of  the 
courts  by  tbe  highest  law  officers  In  the 
land."  id.,  at  615,  617.  which  required  sup- 
pression of  evidence  gathered  from  the  tap 
for  faUure  to  comply  with  18  U.S.C.  $$2518 
(l)(a)  and  (4)(d).  Congress  was  held  to 
have  "Intended  to  eliminate  any  possibility 
that  the  authorization  of  wiretap  applica- 
tions would  be  tnstitutlon&l  decisions (.]" 
and  tbe  Court  of  Appeals  was  fearful  that  if 
the  mlsldentlflcation  which  occiirred  in  this 
case  were  approved,  "there  would  be  noth- 
ing to  prevent  future  Attorneys  General  from 
remaining  silent,  If  a  particular  wiretap 
proved  embarrassing."  Id.,  at  616. 

We  granted  certiorari  412  VS.  906,  to  re- 
solve tbe  conflict  between  the  position  taken 
by  tbe  Ninth  Circuit  In  this  case  on  tbe 
Issue  of  suppression  because  of  inaccurate 
Identification  of  tbe  officer  authorizing  the 
application  and  the  position  taken  by  every 
other  circuit  that  has  considered  the  ques- 
tion.* We  agree  with  those  other  courts  of 
appeals  that  mlsldentlfylng  tbe  Assistant 
Attorney  General  as  the  official  authorizing 
the  wiretap  application  to  be  made  does  not 
require  suppression  of  wiretap  evidence  when 
tbe  Attorney  General  himself  has  actually 
given  tbe  approval;  hence,  we  reverse  that 
portion  of  the  judgment  suppressing  the 
Chavez  wiretap  evidence,  and  remand  for 
further  proceedings  to  permit  the  District 
Court  to  address  other  challenges  to  tbe 
Chavez  wiretap  evidence  which  respondents 
bad  made  but  the  District  CoiU't  did  not  And 
it  necessary  to  consider.'  Because  tbe  applica- 
tion for  the  interception  order  on  the  Fer- 
nandez phone  was  authorized  by  the  Attor- 
ney General's  Executive  Assistant,  rather 
than  by  the  Attorney  General  or  any  spe- 
cially designated  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, on  whom  alone  18  U.S.C.  $  2516(1)  con- 
fers such  power,  evidence  secured  under  that 
order  was  properly  suppressed  for  the  reasons 
stated  in  the  opinion  filed  today  in  United 
States  V.  Giordano,  ante,  p.  — .  Accordingly, 
that  portion  of  the  Judgment  suppressing  tbe 
Fernandez  wiretap  evidence  Is  affirmed, 
n 

The  application  and  order  for  the  Chavez 
wiretap  did  not  correctly  identify  tbe  In- 
dividual authorizing  the  application,  as  18 
U.S.C.  $$3518(1)  (a)  and  (4)  (d)  reqiilre.  Of 
this  there  is  no  doubt.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  because  of  this  deficiency  in  reporting, 
evidence  obtained  pursuant  to  tbe  order  may 
not  be  used  at  a  trial  of  respondents.  There 
Is  no  claim  of  any  constitutional  Infirmity 
arising  from  this  defect,  nor  would  there  be 
any  merit  to  such  a  claim,  and  we  must 
look  to  tbe  statutory  scheme  to  determine  If 
Congress  has  provided  that  suppression  Is 
required  for  this  particular  procedural  error. 

Section  2515  of  the  Act  provides  that  tbe 
contents  of  any  Intercepted  wire  or  oral  com- 
munication, and  any  derivative  evidence, 
may  not  be  used  at  a  criminal  trial,  or  In 
certain  other  proceedings,  "If  the  disclosure 
of  that  Information  would  be  In  violation  of 
this  chapter."  Aggrieved  persons  may  move. 
In  a  timely  manner  under  $  2518(10)  (a),  to 
suppress  the  use  of  such  evidence  at  trial  on 
the  grounds  that: 

"(1)  the  communication  was  unlawfully 
Intercepted; 

"{U)  the  order  of  authorization  or  approv- 
al under  which  It  was  intercepted  Is  insuffi- 
cient on  Its  face;  or 

"(111)  tbe  Interception  was  not  made  In 
oonfonnlty  with  the  order  of  authorization 
or  approvml," 
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In  United  States  v.  Giordano,  supra,  we 
have  concluded  that  Congress,  In  IB  U.S.C. 
$  2616(1),  made  preliminary  approval  of  sub- 
mission of  wiretap  applications  a  central 
safeguard  In  preventing  abuse  of  this  means 
of  Investigative  surveillance,  and  intention- 
ally restricted  the  category  of  federal  officials 
who  could  give  such  approval  to  only  tbe 
Attorney  General  himself  or  any  Assistant 
Attorney  General  he  might  specially  desig- 
nate for  that  purpose.  Hence,  failure  to  se- 
cure approval  of  one  of  these  specified  In- 
dividuals prior  to  making  application  for 
Judicial  authority  to  wiretap  renders  the 
court  authority  Invalid  and  the  interception 
of  communications  pursuant  to  that  author- 
ity "unlawful"  within  the  meaning  of  18 
U.S.C.  $2618(10(a)  (1).  Failure  to  correctly 
report  tbe  identity  of  tbe  person  authorizing 
the  application,  however,  when  in  fact  tbe 
Attorney  General  has  given  tbe  required  pre- 
liminary (^proval  to  submit  the  application, 
does  not  represent  a  similar  failure  to  follow 
Title  Ill's  precautions  against  tbe  unwar- 
ranted use  of  wiretapping  or  electronic  s\ir- 
velllance  and  does  not  warrant,  tbe  suppres- 
sion of  evidence  gathered  pursuant  to  a 
court  order  resting  upon  the  application. 

There  Is  Uttle  question  that  $12518  (1) 
(a)  and  (4)  (d)  were  Intended  to  make  clear 
who  bore  tbe  re^>onsibUlty  for  approval  of 
the  submission  of  a  particular  wiretap  ap- 
plication. Thus,  the  Senate  Report  accom- 
panying the  favorable  recommendation  of 
Title  UI  states  that  $2518(1)  (a)  "requires 
the  identity  of  the  person  who  makes,  and 
the  person  who  authorized  tbe  application  | ,  | 
to  be  set  out.  This  flxes  responsibility."  S. 
Rep.  No.  1097,  90th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  101 
(1968).  And  $  2518(4)  (d)  "requires  that  the 
order  note  tbe  agency  authorized  to  make 
the  interception  and  the  person  who  author- 
ized the  application  so  that  responsibility 
will  be  fixed."  Id.,  at  103.  Where  it  Is  estab- 
lished that  re^wnslblllty  for  approval  of  tbe 
application  is  fixed  In  tbe  Attorney  General, 
however,  compliance  with  the  screening  re- 
quirements of  Title  in  Is  assured,  and  there 
Is  no  justification  for  suppression. 

Respondents  suggest  that  the  mlsidenti- 
fication  of  Assistant  Attorney  General  Wil- 
son as  the  authorizing  official  was  calculated 
to  mislead  the  District  Court  In  considering 
the  wire  interception  applications,  and  cer- 
tainly bad  the  efifect  of  misleading  blm,  since 
the  interception  order  also  mlsidentlfied  tbe 
authorizing  official  In  reliance  on  tbe  state- 
ments made  in  the  application.  We  do  not 
perceive  any  purpose  to  be  served  by  delib- 
erate misrepresentation  by  the  Government 
in  these  circumstances.  To  the  contrary,  we 
think  It  cannot  be  seriously  contended  that 
bad  tbe  Attorney  General  been  identified  as 
the  person  authorizing  tbe  application,  rath- 
er than  bis  subordinate.  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Wilson,  tbe  district  Judge  would 
have  had  any  greater  hesitation  In  Issuing 
the  interc^tlon  order.  The  same  could  not 
bo  said,  of  course,  if,  as  In  Giordano,  the 
CM-rect  Information  had  revealed  that  none 
of  the  individuals  in  whom  Congress  reposed 
the  responsibUity  for  authorizing  intercep- 
tion applications  had  satisfied  this  prelimi- 
nary step.  The  District  Court  undoubtedly 
thought  that  Wilson  had  approved  tbe 
Chavez  and  Fernandez  wiretap  ^plications, 
and  we  do  not  condone  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's failure  to  comply  la  full  with  the 
raportlng  procedures  Congress  has  estab- 
lished to  assure  that  its  more  substantive 
safeguards  are  followed.*  But  we  cannot  say 
that  mlslc.entlflcatlon  was  in  any  sense  the 
omission  t>t  a  requirement  that  must  be  sat- 
isfied if  wiretapping  or  electronic  surveil- 
lance is  to  be  lawful  under  Title  m. 

Neither  the  District  Court  nor  the  Court  of 
Appeals  made  clear  which  of  the  grounds 
set  forth  In  $2618  (10)  (a)  was  relied  upon 
to  Bupprees  the  Chavez  wiretap  evidence. 
Respondents  rely  on  each  of  the  first  two 
grounds,  i.e.,  that  the  communications  were 


"unlawfully  intercepted"  and  that  the  Cha- 
vez Interception  order  is  "insufficient  on  its 
face."  Support  for  the  latter  claim  is  drawn 
from  the  District^Court  decision  In  United 
States  V.  Focarile.  340  P.  Supp.  1033,  1057- 
1060  (Md.),  aS'd  on  other  grounds  sub  nom. 
United  States  v.  Ciordano,  469  F.  2d  522  (CA4 
1972),  aff'd,  ante,  p. — (1974),  which  con- 
cluded that  an  order  Incorrectly  Identifying 
who  authorized  the  application  Is  equiva- 
lent to  an  order  failing  to  identify  anyone 
at  all  as  the  authorizing  official.  We  find 
neither  of  these  contentions  persuasive. 

Here,  tbe  interception  order  clearly  identi- 
fied "on  its  face"  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Wilson  as  the  person  who  authorized  the 
application  to  be  made.  Under  $2516(1),  he 
properly  could  give  such  approval  had  he 
been  specially  designated  to  do  so  by  the 
Attorney  General,  as  the  order  recited.  That 
this  has  subsequently  been  shown  to  be  In- 
correct does  not  detract  from  the  facial  sufii- 
ciency  of  the  order.'  Moreover,  even  if  we 
were  to  look  behind  the  order  despite  the 
clear  "on  its  face"  language  of  $  2518(10)  (a) 
(!i) .  it  appears  that  the  Attorney  Ge  eral  au- 
thorized the  application,  as  be  also  had  the 
power  to  do  under  $  2516(1).  In  no  realistic 
sense,  therefore,  can  it  be  said  that  the 
order  failed  to  Identify  an  authorizing  cfH- 
clal  who  possessed  statutory  power  to  ap- 
prove the  making  of  the  application. 

The  claim  that  communications  to  and 
from  the  Chavez  phone  were  "unlawfully  in- 
tercepted" is  more  plausible,  but  does  not 
persuade  us,  given  the  purposes  to  be  served 
by  the  Identification  requlraaaents  and  their 
place  in  the  statutory  scheme  of  regulation.  - 
Though  we  rejected,  In  Giordanq^fhe  Gov- 
ernment's claim  that  Congress  Intended  "un- 
lawfully intercepted"  communications  to 
mean  only  those  Intercepted  in  violation  of 
constitutional  requirements,  we  did  not  go 
so  far  tiS  to  suggest  that  every  failure  to 
comply  fully  with  any  requirement  provided 
In  Title  in  would  render  the  Interception  of 
wire  or  oral  communications  "unlaix'ful." 
To  establish  such  a  rule  would  be  at  odds 
with  the  statute  Itself.  Under  $  2515,  sup- 
pression Is  not  mandated  for  ever^  violation 
of  Title  HI,  but  only  if  "disclosure"  of  the 
contents  of  Intercepted  communications,  or 
derivative  evidence,  would  be  In  violation  of 
Title  ni.  Moreover,  as  we  suggested  in  Gior- 
dano, It  Is  apparent  from  the  scheme  of  the 
section  that  paragraph  (1)  was  not  Intended 
to  reach  every  faUure  to  follow  statutory  pro- 
cedures, else  paragraphs  (11)  and  (ill)  would 
be  drained  of  meaning.  Giordano  holds  that 
paragraph  (1)  does  Include  any  "failure  to 
satisfy  any  of  those  statutory  requirements 
that  directly  and  substantially  Implement 
the  congressional  Intention  to  limit  tbe  use 
of  Intercept  procedures  to  those  situations 
clearly  calling  for  the  employment  of  this 
extraordinary  Investigative  device."  Ante. 
P— • 

In  the  present  case,  the  misidentificatlon 
of  the  officer  authorizing  the  wiretap  applica- 
ticn  did  not  affect  the  fulfillment  of  any  of 
the  reviewing  or  approval  functions  required 
by  Congress  and  Is  not  within  the  reach  of 
paragraphs  (11)  and  (111).  Requiring  identi- 
fication of  the  authorizing  official  in  the  ap- 
plication facilitates  the  court's  ability  to 
conclude  that  tbe  application  has  been  prop- 
erly approved  under  $  2516;  requiring  Idemi- 
Ccation  in  the  court's  order  also  serves  to 
"fix  responsibility"  for  the  source  of  pre- 
liminary approval.  This  Information  con- 
tained in  the  application  and  order  further 
aids  the  Judge  In  making  reports  required 
under  18  U.S.C.  $  2519."  That  section  requires 
the  judge  who  issues  or  denies  an  intercep- 
tion order  to  report  bis  action  and  certain  in- 
formation about  tbe  application,  including 
the  "Identity  of  .  .  .  the  person  authorizing 
the  application,"  within  30  days,  to  the  Ad- 
minlstrattve  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts,  $2519(1).  An  annual  report  of  tbe 
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authorising  officials  designated  In  i  3616 
mvist  also  be  filed  with  that  body,  and  Is  to 
contain  the  same  Information  with  respect  to 
eacb  application  made  as  Is  required  of  the 
Issuing  or  denying  Judge,  12519(2)  (a).  Fi- 
nally, a  summary  of  the  Inlorniatlon  filed  by 
the  judges  acting  on  applications  and  the 
prosecutors  approving  their  submission  Is  to 
be  filed  with  Congress  In  April  of  each  year 
by  the  Administrative  Office,  %  2519(3).  The 
purpose  of  these  reports  Is  "to  form  the 
basis  for  a  public  evaluation"  of  the  opera- 
tion of  Title  in  and  to  "assure  the  com- 
munity that  the  system  of  court-order  |slc| 
electronic  surveillance  ...  Is  properly  ad- 
ministered .  .  .  ."  8.  Rep.  No  1097,  90th 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  at  107.  While  adherence  to 
the  Identification  reporting  requirements  of 
fi2518(l)(a)  and  (4)(d)  thus  can  simplify 
the  assurance  that  those  who  Title  in  makes 
responsible  for  determining  when  and  how 
wiretapping  and  electronic  surveillance 
should  be  conducted  have  fulfilled  their  roles 
In  each  case,  they  do  not  establish  a  sub- 
stantive role  to  be  played  In  the  regulatory 
system. 

Nor  is  there  any  legislative  history  con- 
cerning these  sections,  as  there  Is,  for  exam- 
ple, concerning  {2516(1),  see  United  States 

V.  Giordano,  supra,  at  ,  to  suggest  that 

they  were  meant,  by  themselves,  to  occupy 
a  central,  or  even  fxuictlonal,  role  In  guard- 
ing against  unwarranted  use  of  wiretapping 
or  electronic  surveillance.  Though  legislation 
to  regulate  the  Interception  of  wire  and  oral 
communications  had  been  considered  by 
Congress  earlier,  the  proposed  statute  draft- 
ed for  the  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Justice 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  published  pro- 
posal to  contain  a  requirement  that  the 
application  for  Interception  authority  should 
specify  "who  authorized  the  application." 
Task -Force  Report:  Organized  Crime,  Ap- 
pendix C.  at  109,  ;  3803(a)(1)  (1967).  That 
proposed  bill,  which  was  substantially  fol- 
lowed In  Title  m,  also  provided  for  rep<»ls 
like  those  now  required  by  18  11.8.0  S  2SI9, 
including  Information  on  "the  Identity 
of  .  .  .  who  authorized  the  ^plication."  Id., 
at  111,  fi  3804(a)  (6)  and  (b)  (1).  It  did  not. 
however,  require  the  order  to  contain  this 
information.  Id.,  at  110,  {3803(e).  S.  675,  a 
bill  Introduced  by  Senator  McClellan  on 
January  25,  1967,  as  the  "Federal  Wire  In- 
terception Act."  113  Cong.  Rec.  1491,  did  not 
contain  any  of  these  Identification  require- 
ments. Hearings  before  the  Subcomm.  on 
Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  of  the  S. 
Comm.  on  the  Judiciary.  Controlling  Crime 
Through  More  Effective  Law  Enforcement, 
»Oth  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Mjirch  7.  8,  9;  April  18, 
19,  20;  May  9;  July  10,  11,  12,  1967,  at  77- 
78.  {{8(a),  (d).  8(a).  S.  2050,  however,  a 
proposal  by  Senator  Hruska  to  regulate  both 
wiretapping  and  electronic  surveillance,  did. 
Section  2518(a)(1)  required  an  interception 
application  to  Include  "the  Identity  of  the 
person  who  authorized  the  application,"  and 
{{2519(a)(6)  and  (b)(1)  provided  that 
judges  and  authwizing  prosecutors  report 
"the  identity  of  .  .  .  who  authorized  the  ap- 
plication," but  did  not  reqviire  that  the  order 
contain  this  information,  {2518(e).  Id.,  at 
1006-1008.  The  requirement  that  this  infor- 
mation be  contained  in  the  order,  as  well 
as  in  the  application  and  required  reports, 
first  appeared  In  {  2518(e)  (4)  of  HJl.  13482, 
90th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1967).  Though  the 
House  never  reported  out  of  committee  any 
wiretapping  bill,  it  was  retained  in  8.  917, 
a  combination  of  8.  675  and  S.  2060,  whose 
provisions  ultimately  were  enacted  as  Title 
m.  Deq>ite  the  appearance  and  modification 
of  the  identification  requirements  during  the 
legislative  process,  however,  no  real  det>ate 
surrounded  their  adoption,  and  only  the 
statements  in  S.  Rep.  No.  1097,  supra,  that 
they  were  designed  to  fix  responslbUity,  give 
any  indication  of  their  purpose  in  the  overall 


scheme  of  Title  m.  No  role  more  slgnlflcant 
than  a  reporting  fimctlon  designed  to  estab- 
lish on  paper  that  one  of  the  major  proce- 
dural protections  of  Title  ni  had  been  prop- 
erly accomplished  is  i^parent. 

When  it  is  clearly  established,  therefore, 
that  authorization  of  submission  of  a  wire- 
tap or  electronic  surveillance  application 
has  been  given  by  the  Attorney  General 
himself,  but  the  application,  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, the  interception  order,  incorrectly 
state  that  approval  has  instead  been  given 
by  a  specially  designated  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  the  misidentification,  by  itself,  will 
not  render  Interceptions  conducted  under 
the  order  "unlawful"  within  the  meaning  of 
{2518  (10)  (a)(1)  or  the  disclosure  of  the 
contents  of  intercepted  communications,  or 
derivative  evidence,  otherwise  "in  violation 
of"  Title  ni  within  the  meaning  of  {  2516. 
Hence,  the  suppression  of  the  Chavez  wire- 
tap evidence  on  the  basis  of  the  misidentifi- 
cation of  Assistant  Attorney  General  Wil- 
son as  the  authorizing  official  was  in  error. 
Though  we  deem  this  result  to  be  the  cor- 
rect one  under  the  suppression  provisions  of 
Title  III,  we  also  deem  it  appropriate  to  sug- 
gest that  strict  adherence  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  provisions  of  Title  HI  would 
nonetheless  be  more  in  keeping  with  the  re- 
sponsibilities Congress  has  imposed  upon  it 
when  authority  to  engage  In  wiretapping  or 
electronic  surveillance  is  sought. 

The  Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  is 
affirmed  in  part,  reversed  in  part,  and  re- 
manded for  further  proceedings  consistent 
with  this  opinion. 

It  is  so  ordered. 

rOOTNOTXS 

'  The  relevant  statutory  provisions  are  set 
forth  in  the  Appendix  to  United  States  v. 
Giordano,  supra. 

■  In  other  instances  where  the  Attorney 
General  had  personally  authorized  the  ap- 
plication, but  the  application  and  order  er- 
roneously recited  approval  by  Assistant  At- 
torney General  Wilson,  suppression  of  wire- 
tap evidence  has  been  denied  on  the  ground 
of  substantial  compliance  with  Title  III  re- 
quirements. United  States  v.  James, U.S. 

App.  DC.  .  F.  2d  (1974)    (Slip 

<V.,  at  15-16)  ("immaterial  variance"); 
United  States  v.  Pisacano,  469  F.  2d  259,  264 
n.  6  (CA2  1972)  ("discrepancy  did  not  mean- 
ingfully subvert  the  congressional  scheme"); 
United  States  v.  Becker,  461  F.  2d  230,  236 
(CA2  1972)  ("harmless  error");  United 
States  V.  Ceraso,  467  F.  2d  647,  652  (CA3  1972) 
("subsequent  identification  of  the  authoriz- 
ing officer  is  satisfactory").  United  States  v. 
Bobo,  477  P.  2d  974,  985  (CA4  1973)  ("suffi- 
cient compliance").  United  States  v.  Cox,  462 
F.  2d  1293,  1300  (CA8  1972)  ("it  Is  irrelevant 
that  the  application  and  order  recited  the 
authorising  officer  as  Mr.  Wilson  rather  than 
Mr.  Mitchell").  See  also  United  States  v. 
Roberts,  477  P.  2d  57,  59  (CA7  1973),  hold- 
ing the  authorization  Improper  because  giv- 
en by  the  Executive  Assistant,  not  the  At- 
torney General,  but  suggesting  that  with 
respect  to  the  misidentification  of  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Wilson  "we  would  not  be 
inclined  to  elevate  form  over  substance  to 
find  a  violation  of  18  U.S.C.  {  2518(1)  (a)  and 
(4)(d).  .  .  ." 

>The  record  discloses  that  respondents 
also  based  their  motions  to  suppress  the 
Chavez  wiretap  evidence  on  the  failure  of 
the  Government's  affidavits  in  support  of  the 
wiretap  application  to  demonstrate  a  need 
for  wiretapping  as  opposed  to  less  Intrusive 
means  of  Investigation,  18  U.S.C.  { 2518 
(l)(c),  to  particularly  describe  the  com- 
munications sought  to  be  intercepted,  {  2618 
(1)  (b)  (ill),  to  allege  facts  sufficient  to  Justi- 
fy the  uncertainty  of  the  termination  date 
for  the  Interception,  {  2518(1)  (d),  or  to  ade- 
quately show  probable  cause  to  8upi>ort  the 
order,  {  2518(3);  moreover,  the  sufficiency  of 
the  order's  directive  to  minimize  the  Inter- 


ception of  Innocent  conversations  and  com- 
pliance by  the  agents  who  conducted  the 
wiretap  with  the  order  of  minimization, 
(2618(6),  were  also  challenged.  R.  159-197. 
None  of  these  questions  is  before  us  now,  as 
neither  the  District  Court  nor  the  Court  of 
Appeals  passed  on  any  of  them. 

♦The  Government  advises  that  in  the 
spring  of  1972  it  revised  the  form  memoranda 
by  which  the  Attorney  General  had  approved 
H>pllcations  for  wiretapping  or  electronic 
surveillance  authority,  and  the  form  lan- 
guage in  the  letters  sent  to  the  applying 
attorneys,  which  are  appended  to  the  appli- 
cations filed  in  the  district  courts,  to  accur- 
ately reflect  that  approval  was  obtained  from 
the  Attorney  General,  rather  than  a  spe- 
cially deelgnated  Assistant,  unless  the  latter 
happens  to  be  the  case.  Brief  for  the  United 
States  in  United  States  v.  Giordano,  ante. 
p.  — .  at  9. 

^  Respondents'  attempt  to  analogize  the 
facial  insufficiency  of  a  search  warrant  sup- 
ported by  an  affidavit  submitted  under  a 
false  name  of  the  affiant,  a  deficiency  which 
has  been  held  by  some  courts  to  require 
suppression  under  Fed.  Rule  Crlm.  Proc.  41, 
King  v.  United  States,  282  F.  2d  398  (CA4 
1960),  or  under  the  Fourth  Amendment, 
United  States  ex  rel.  Pugh  v.  Pate,  401  F.  2d 
6  (CA7  1968).  cert,  denied,  394  U.S.  999 
(1969),  the  asserted  facial  Insufficiency  of  a 
wire  Interception  order  which  Incorrectly 
identifies  who  authorized  the  application  for 
the  order,  must  faU.  Without  passing  on  the 
soundness  of  these  cases,  it  must  be  recalled 
that  the  misidentification  of  the  officer  au- 
thorizing a  wireUp  application  Is  irrelevant 
to  the  issue  of  probable  cause,  which  Is  sup- 
ported by  the  separate  affidavits  of  investi- 
gative officials.  See  18  U.S.C.  {{  2518  (1)  and 
(3).  Moreover,  no  basis  is  provided  in  Title 
lU  for  challenging  the  validity  of  the  inter- 
ception order  depending  on  whether  the  ap- 
plication was  approved  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral rather  than  a  specially  designated 
Assistant. 

•  Section  2519  provides  in  full: 
"{  2619.  Reports  conceriUng  intercepted  wire 
or  oral  communications. 

"(1)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  expira- 
tion of  an  order  (or  each  extension  thereof) 
entered  under  section  2618,  or  the  denial  at 
an  order  approving  an  interception,  the  Is- 
suing or  denying  judge  shall  report  to  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts — 

"(a)  the  fact  that  an  order  or  extension  was 
applied  for; 

"(b)  the  kind  of  order  or  extension  applied 
for; 

"(c)  the  fact  that  the  order  or  extension 
was  granted  as  applied  for,  was  modified,  or 
was  denied; 

"(d)  the  period  of  interceptions  author- 
ized by  the  order,  and  the  number  and  dura- 
tion of  any  extensions  of  the  order; 

"(e)  the  offense  specified  in  the  order  or 
application,  or  extension  of  an  order; 

"(f)  the  Identity  of  the  applying  investiga- 
tive or  law  enforcement  officer  and  agency 
making  the  application  and  the  person  au- 
thorizing the  application;  and 

"(g)  the  nature  of  the  facilities  from  which 
or  the  place  where  communications  were  to 
be  intercepted. 

"(2)  In  January  of  each  year  the  Attorney 
General,  an  Assistant  Attorney  General  spe- 
cially designated  by  the  Attorney  General, 
or  the  principal  prosecuting  attorney  of  a 
State,  or  the  principal  prosecuting  attorney 
for  any  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  shall 
report  to  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts— 

"(a)  the  information  required  by  para- 
gr<4>h8  (a)  through  (g)  of  subsection  (1)  oT 
this  section  with  respect  to  each  ai^licatlon 
for  an  order  or  extension  made  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year; 
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"(b)  a  general  description  of  the  Intercep- 
tions made  under  such  order  or  extension, 
including  (1)  the  approximate  nature  and 
frequency  of  incriminating  communications 
intercepted,  (11)  the  approximate  nature  and 
frequency  of  other  communications  Inter- 
cepted, (ill)  the  approximate  number  of 
persons  whose  communications  were  inter- 
cepted, and  (Iv)  the  approximate  nature, 
amount,  and  cost  of  the  manpower  and  other 
resources  used  in  the  interceptions; 

"(c)  the  number  of  arrests  resulting  from 
Interceptions  made  under  such  order  or  ex- 
tension, and  the  offenses  for  which  arrests 
were  made; 

"(d)  the  number  of  trials  resulting  from 
such  interceptions, 

"(e)  the  number  of  motions  to  suppress 
made  with  respect  to  such  interceptions,  and 
the  numlier  granted  or  denied; 

"(f)  the  number  of  convictions  resulting 
from  such  Interceptions  and  the  offenses  for 
which  the  convictions  were  obtained  and  a 
general  assessment  of  the  importance  of  the 
Interc^tions;  and 

"(g)  the  Information  required  by  para- 
graphs (b)  through  (f)  of  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  orders  or  extensions  obtained 
in  a  preceding  calendar  year. 

"(3)  In  April  of  each  year  the  Director  of 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Court  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  full 
and  complete  report  concerning  the  number 
of  applications  for  orders  authorizing  or  ap- 
proving the  interception  of  wire  or  oral  com- 
munications and  the  nxmiber  of  orders  and 
extensions  granted  or  denied  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year.  Such  reports  shall  in- 
clude a  summary  and  analysis  of  the  data 
required  to  be  filed  with  the  Administrative 
Office  by  subsections  (1)  and  (2)  of  this 
section.  The  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  is  author- 
ized to  issue  binding  regulations  dealing 
with  the  content  and  form  of  the  reports  re- 
quired to  be  filed  by  subsections  (1)  and  (2) 
of  this  section." 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  with  whom  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Brennan,  Mr.  Justice  Stewart,  and  Mr. 
Justice  Marshall  concur,  concurring  in  part 
and  dissenting  in  part  in  72-1319,  United 
States  V.  Chavez,  and  joining  in  72-1067, 
United  States  v.  Giordano. 

The  Court  deals  with  two  different  Justice 
Department  violations  of  Title  in  of  the 
Omnibvis  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968,  which  Imposes  express  limitations 
on  the  use  of  electronic  surveillance.  In 
United  States  v.  Giordaru),  72-1057,  the  Court 
correctly  finds  that  the  violation  of  18  U.S.C. 
(2516(1)  is  a  violation  of  a  statutory  re- 
quirement which  "directly  and  substantially 
Implement [s]  the  congressional  intention  to 
limit  the  use  of  Intercept  procedures  to  those 
situations  clearly  calling  for  the  employment 
of  this  extraordinary  investigative  device." 
The  Court  also  properly  finds  that  a  violation 
of  such  a  statutory  requirement  mandates 
suppression  of  the  evidence  seized  by  the  un- 
lawful interception.  I  join  the  opinion  of 
the  Court  In  Giordano.  The  same  violation 
of  {  2616(1)  is  also  involved  in  the  Fernandez 
wiretap  In  United  States  v.  Chavez,  72-1319, 
and  I  therefore  concur  in  the  Court's  sup- 
pression of  the  evidence  seized  in  that  wire- 
tap. In  Chavez,  however,  the  Court  finds  that 
suppression  is  not  warranted  for  the  viola- 
tions of  18  U.S.C.  {{  2518(1)  (a)  and  2518(4) 
(d)  which  the  Court  admits  occurred  in  the 
Chavez  wiretap  Itself.  I  dissent  from  this 
conclusion,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
holding  of  Chavez. 

I 

Title  m  permits  electronic  surveillance  to 
be  employed  only  pursuant  to  a  court  order. 
It  requires,  inter  alia,  that  a  federal  trial 
attorney  desirUig  to  apply  to  the  DUtrlct 
Court  for  Buch  a  wiretap  (»tler  must  first 


secure  authorization  from  one  of  a  group  of 
specified  officials  in  the  Justice  Department. 
Giordano  represents  a  class  of  cases  in  which 
authorization  for  electronic  siurelUance  was 
given  by  Sol  Llndenbaum,  the  Executive  As- 
sistant to  Attorney  General  John  Mitchell, 
in  violation  of  the  "authorization  require- 
ment" of  §  2516(1)  of  Title  UI.  This  section 
provides  that  a  wiretap  order  may  be  applied 
for  only  after  authorization  by  "Itjhe  At- 
torney General,  or  any  As.sistant  Attorney 
General  specially  designated  by  the  Attorney 
General."  18  U.S.C.  {  2516(1).  Chavez,  on  the 
other  hand,  represents  a  class  of  cases  where 
the  Justice  Department  violated  the  "identi- 
fication requirement"  of  $2518(1)  (a)  of 
Title  in,  which  requires  that  each  applica- 
tion made  to  the  District  Court  for  a  wire- 
tap order  "shall  include  .  .  .  the  identity 
of  .  .  .  the  officer  authorizing  the  application." 
Id.,  {  2518(1)  (a) .  Because  the  District  Courts 
in  this  class  of  cases  were  supplied  with  mis- 
information as  to  the  identity  of  the  person 
who  authorized  the  applications  made  to 
them,  the  orders  they  entered  approving  the 
use  of  electronic  surveillance  violated  {  2518 
(4)  (d)  of  Title  lU,  which  provides  that  such 
orde^  "shall  specify  .  .  .  the  identity  of  .  .  . 
the  person  authorizing  the  application." 

In  the  Justice  Department  between  1969 
and  1972,  a  request  from  a  federal  trial  at- 
torney for  authorization  to  apply  for  a  wire- 
tap order  was  reviewed  In  the  Criminal  Di- 
vision before  being  sent  to  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Mitchell.  According  to  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral, in  Chavez  Attorney  General  Mitchell 
made  the  operative  decision  to  authorize  the 
wiretap  application  and  signified  this  by 
sending  a  memorandum  to  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  Will  Wilson  directing  Wilson  to 
authorize  the  trial  attorney  to  submit  the 
application  to  the  District  Court.  The  mem- 
orandiun, » the  Solicitor  General  admits,  does 
not  make  clear  that  the  operative  decision 
was  made  in  the  Attorney  General's  Office; 
rather,  it  indicates  that  Wilson  himself  was 
designated  to  review  and  authorize  the  ap- 
plication. 

At  this  point,  a  letter  of  authorization  was 
sent  to  the  trial  attorney,  which  clearly 
Identified  Assistant  Attorney  General  Wilson, 
and  not  Mitchell,  as  the  person  who  had 
made  the  operative  decision  to  authorize  the 
wiretap.'  Wilson,  however,  neither  saw  nor 
authorized  the  Chavez  wiretap  application  or 
any  others;  his  signature  was  affixed  to  the 
authorization  letters  by  a  Deputy  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  either  Harold  P.  Shapiro 
or  Henry  E.  Petersen. » 

When  the  trial  attorney  applied  for  a  wire- 
tap order  in  the  District  Court,  he  attached 
the  letter  of  authorization  purportedly 
signed  by  Wilson,  and  naturally  misidentifled 
Wilson  as  the  person  who  had  authorized 
the  application  to  be  made,*  in  violation 
of  the  identification  requirement  of  {  2518(1) 
(a),  supra.  As  a  result,  the  District  Courts 
order  identified  Wilson,  and  not  MitcheU. 
as  the  Justice  Department  official  who  had 
authorized  the  trial  attorney  to  apply  for  the 
Chavez  wiretap  order, '  in  violation  of  the 
identification  requirement  of  {  2518(4)  (d), 
supra. 

In  Chavez,  Mitchell  first  acknowledged  re- 
sponsibility for  authorizing  the  wiretap  ap- 
plication in  an  affidavit  filed  with  the  Dis- 
trict Court  only  after  respondents  had  made 
a  motion  to  suppress  the  evidence  in  the 
tap.  SimilM  affidavits  stating  that  Mitchell 
'had  authcH-ized  the  application,  rather  than 
Wilson,  were  filed  by  Lindenbaum  and  Pe- 
tersen. The  courts  below,  on  the  strength  of 
these  affidavits,  have  held  that  Mitchell  did 
in  fact  authorize  the  application  to  be  made. 
Both,  however,  ordered  the  evidence  which 
was  seized  by  the  surveillance  to  be  sup- 
pressed, since  the  application  mUidentlfled 
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WUson  as  the  responsible  official.  This  Cotirt 
reverses  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

Deciding  a  question  not  reached  in 
Giordano,  the  Court  in  Chavez  holds  that 
suppression  is  not  dictated  when  there  has 
been  a  violation  of  a  provision  of  Title  ni 
which  does  not.  In  the  view  of  the  courts, 
"directly  and  substantially  Implement  the 
congressional  intention  to  limit  the  use  of 
Intercept  procedures"  to  cases  clearly  calling 
for  electronic  surveillance.  I  cannot  agree 
that  Title  III,  fairly  read,  au:horlzes  the 
courts  to  pick  and  choose  among  various 
statutory  provisions,  suppressing  evidence 
only  when  they  determine  that  a  provision 
Is  "stjbstantive,"  "central,"  or  "directly  and 
substantially"  related  to  the  congressional 
scheme. 

Section  2515  of  Title  III  unambiguously 
provides  that  no  evidence  derived  from  any 
Intercepted  communication  may  be  received 
"In  any  trial  ...  In  or  before  any  court  .  .  . 
If  the  disclosure  of  that  information  would 
be  in  violation  of  this  chapter."  The  Court 
acknowledges  this  provision  in  Chavez,  ante. 
at  12,  but  disregards  two  sections  of  Title  III 
explicitly  dealing  with  disclosure  In  deter- 
mining when  disclosure  Is  In  fact  "In  viola- 
tion of"  Title  ni.  Section  2511(1),  which 
provides  criminal  penalties  for  willful  viola- 
tions of  Title  in,  prohibits  In  {  2511(1)  (c) 
knowing  disclosure  of  communications  In- 
tercepted In  violation  of  the  subsection,  and 
the  subsection  prohibits  Interception  "(elx- 
cept  as  otherwise  specifically  provided  in  this 
chapter."  18  U.S.C.  (2511(1)  (a).  Section 
2617(3)  authorizes  the  disclosure  in  a  crim- 
inal proceeding  of  information  received  "by 
any  means  authorized  by  this  cht^ter"  or  of 
evidence  derived  from  a  communication  "in- 
tercepted in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter."  The  statute  does  not  dis- 
tinguish between  the  various  provisions  of 
the  Title,  and  it  seems  evident  that  disclosure 
Is  "Ift.  violation  of"  Title  HI  when  there  has 
not  been  compliance  with  any  of  its 
requirements. 

The  Court  fixes  on  {  2518(10)  (a),  which 
defines  the  class  of  persons  who  may  move 
to  suppress  the  admission  of  evidence.  This 
section  provides  that  any  aggrieved  person 
may  move  to  suppress  evidence  on  the 
grounds  that: 

"(i)  the  communication  was  unlawfully 
Intercepted; 

"(11)  the  order  of  authorization  or  ap- 
proval under  which  It  was  Intercepted  is  In- 
sufficient on  Its  face; 

"(111)  the  Interception  was  not  made  in 
conformity  with  the  order  of  authorization 
or  approval." 

Since  (II)  and  (Hi)  reach  some  sUtutory 
violations,  reasons  the  Court,  (1)  cannot 
reach  all  statutory  violations  or  else  (11)  and 
(ill)  would  be  "drained  of  meaning." 

The  choice  seems  to  be  between  attribut- 
ing to  Congress  a  degree  of  excessi^■e  cau- 
tiousness which  led  to  some  redundancy  in 
drafting  the  protective  provisions  of  i  2518 
(10)  (a),  or  foolishness  which  led  Congress 
to  enact  statutory  provisions  for  law  en- 
forcement officials  to  scurry  about  satisfy- 
ing when  it  did  not  consider  the  provisions 
significant  enough  to  enforce  by  suppression. 
In  view  of  the  express  prohibition  by  (  2515 
of  disclosure  of  Information  "In  violation  of 
the  chapter,  I  would  opt  for  the  conclusion 
that  Congress  was  excessively  cautious,  and 
that  "unlawfully  Intercepted"  means  what 
It  says. 

Congress  could  easily  have  given  the  ju- 
diciary discretion  to  apply  the  suppression 
remedy  only  for  violations  of  "central"  stat- 
utory provisions  by  using  language  such  as 
"unlawfully  Intercepted  in  violation  of  Im- 
portant requirements  of  this  chapter"  in 
{  2518(10)  (a).  But  no  such  limitation  ap- 
pears. Further,  the  legislative  history  of 
Title  zn  emphasizes  Congress'  Intent  to  en- 
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force  every  provisions  of  the  Title  with  the 
remedy  provided  in  !f  2515  and  2518(10)  (a). 
The  Senate  Beport  which  accompanied  Title 
HI  to  the  Congress  states  that  "Section 
2515  ..  .  imposes  an  evidentiary  sanction 
to  compel  compliance  with  the  ether  pro- 
blbitions  of  the  chapter,"  and  that  {  2518 
(10)  (a)  together  with  {  2515  "applies  to  sup- 
press evidence  directly  ...  or  indirectly  ob- 
tained in  violation  of  the  chapter."  S.  Rep. 
No.  1097,  90tb  Cong..  1st  Sess.,  96   (1968). 

Again,  no  distinction  supports  the  con- 
clusion that  {Congress  considered  any  provi- 
sion of  Title  UI  more  Important  than  any 
other  in  the  applications  of  the  suppression 
remedy.  Congress  at  no  point  indicated  that 
It  Intended  to  give  the  courts  the  discretion 
to  distinguish  various  provisions  of  Title 
m,  never  suppressing  evidence  for  violations 
of  some— such  as  {{2518(1)  (a)  and  (4)(d)  — 
dciemed  not  "directly  and  substanttally"  re- 
lated to  the  congressional  Intent  to  limit  the 
use  of  electronic  surveillance.  No  matter  how 
'  egregious   or  willful   the  violation  of   these 


prc^oeals  to  regulate  wiretapping,  but  were 
carefully  Inserted  in  later  proposals,  culmi- 
nating in  the  draft  which  became  Title  HI. 
A  1961  proposal  to  allow  wiretapping  under 
regulated  conditions  did  not  contain  any 
Identification  requirement,  although  it  con- 
tained provisions  designating  those  who 
could  authorze  surveillance.*  S.  675,  intro- 
duced to  the  90th  Congress  by  SenatCM-  Mc- 
CTellan  on  January  25,  1967,  113  Cong.  Eec. 
1491,  did  not  require  either  the  application 
or  the  court  order  to  identify  the  person 
who  authorized  the  surveillance  application.' 
S.  2050,  introduced  five  months  later  by  Sen- 
ator Hruska,  113  Cong.  Rec.  18007,  expressly 
required  that  the  application  to  the  court  set 
forth  "the  Identity  of  the  person  who  au- 
thorized the  application,"  but  did  not  require 
the  court  order  to  contain  this  information.'' 
HJl.  13482,  introduced  in  the  House  on  Oc- 
tober 12,  1967,  113  Cong.  Rec.  28792,  not  only 
required  that  the  application  Identify  the 
person  authorizing  it,  but  also  that  the  court 
order  contain  this  Information.  Six  months 


creation  of  other  non- 


later  oo  April  29.  1968,  the  Senate  Judiciary 

tee  reported  S.  917,  whose  provisions 

central"  statutory  re-  VDtlmately  were  enacted  as  Title  III,  accom- 


provislons.  It  seems  that  suppression  will  not      later  on 
follow,  and  the  Court  opens  the  door  to  th*w   Cjtpidmi 


qulrements.    This   breadth   of   discretion   is 
not  part  of  the  congressional  scheme,  and 
the  Court  oversteps  its  judicial  role   when 
It  arrogates  such  discretion   to  Itself. 
m 

Moreover,  even  under  the  test  the  Covirt 
defines  in  Chavez,  that  violations  of  only 
those  statutory  provisions  "directly  and  sub- 
stantially" limiting  the  use  of  electronic 
surveillance  will  warrant  suppression,  the 
violation  of  the  Identification  requirements 
of  {{2518(1)  (a)  and  (4)  (d)  mandates  sup- 
pression in  Chavez.  For  the  requirement  of 
i  2S18(1)  (a)  that  the  application  for  a  wire- 
tap "shall  include  .  .  .  the  identity  of  .  .  . 
the  officer  authorizing  the  application"  to- 
gether with  that  of  {  2518(4)  (d)  that  the 
wiretap  order  contain  the  same  informa- 
tion sigiflcantly  Implement  the  congres- 
sional intention  to  Umlt  the  vise  of  elec- 
tronic surveillance  procedures. 

In  support  of  Its  conclusion  that  suppres- 
sion Is  not  mandated  by  the  {{2518(1)  (a) 
and  2518(4)  (d)  violations  in  Chavez,  the 
Court  states  that  while  Congress  expressed 
the  intent  that  these  provisions  "fix  respon- 
sibility" on  the  person  who  authorized  the 
enployment  of  electronic  surveillance, 
"|w]here  it  is  established  that  responsibility 
for  approval  of  the  application  is  fixed  in  the 
Attorney  General,  however,  compliance  with 
the  screening  requirements  of  Title  UI 
(f  2516)  is  assured,  and  there  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  suppression."  Ante,  p.  9.  To  the 
Court,  the  provisions  "do  not  establish  a 
substantive  role  to  be  played  in  the  regula- 
tory system.  .  .  .  No  role  more  significant 
than  a  reporting  function  designed  to  estab- 
lish on  paper  that  one  of  the  major  proce- 
dural protections  of  Title  m  (the  authori- 
zation requirement  of  {  2516]  had  been  prop- 
erly accomplished  is  apparent."  Ante,  pp.  15, 
16. 

The  Court  reduces  the  statement  of  Con- 
gress that  the  Identification  provisions  were 
created  to  "fix  responsibility"  for  a  wiretap 
authorization  to  meaning  only  that  the  pro- 
visions were  drafted  to  assure  the  courts  that 
there  had  been  compliance  with  the  authori- 
zation requirement  of  {  2516.  And  the  Court 
fields  it  satisfactory  that  this  responsibility 
Is  eetablisbed  by  an  ex  post  facto  affidavit  of 
the  Attorney  General,  stating  that  he  in  fact 
authorized  the  Chavez  surveillance. 

It  seems  to  me  a  complete  misreading  of 
Congress'  attempt  to  "fljc  responsibility"  In 
the  application  and  order  to  reach  these  con- 
clusions. Sections  2518(1)  (a)  and  2518(4) 
(d)  are  not  part  of  the  detailed  and  stringent 
guidelines  of  Title  HI  through  legislative 
inadvertence.  They  were  not  present  in  early 
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panying  the  blU  with  an  extended  report  ex- 
plaining every  provision."  Though  it  noted 
that  Title  HI  is  "««entlally  a  combination" 
of  S.  675  and  S.  2050.'"  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee went  beyond  either  of  those  bills  as 
to  the  Identification  requirements,  mandat- 
ing that  both  the  application  and  the  order 
Identify  the  person  who  authorized  the 
application. 

In  Its  discussion  of  the  authorization  re- 
quirement of  §  2516,  the  Senate  Report 
states: 

"This  provision  centralizes  in  a  publicly  re- 
sponsible official  subject  to  the  political  proc- 
ess the  formulation  of  law  enforcement  policy 
on  the  use  of  electronic  surveillance  tech- 
niques. Centralization  will  avoid  the  possi- 
bility that  divergent  practices  might  develop. 
Should  abuses  occur,  the  lines  of  responsibil- 
ity lead  to  an  identifiable  person.  This  pro- 
vision in  itself  should  go  a  long  way  toward 
guaranteeing  that  no  abuses  wUl  happen." 
S.  Rep.  No.  1097,  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  97. 

But  this  alone  was  not  sufficient.  The  Re- 
port continues: 

"The  application  must  be  made  to  a  Fed- 
eral Judge  of  competent  jurisdiction,  as  de- 
fined In  section  2510  (9),  discussed  above. 
The  application  must  conform  to  section 
2518,  discussed  below."  Ibid.  (Emphasis 
added) .  - 

The  Committee's  discussion  of  { 2518 
states: 

"Section  2518  of  the  new  chapter  sets  out 
in  detail  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the 
interception  of  wire  or  oral  communications. 
"Subparagraph  (2518(1)  (a)]  requires  the 
Identity  of  the  person  who  makes,  and  the 
person  who  authorized  the  application  to  be 
set  out.   This  fixes  responsibility. 

".  .  .  Subparagraph  (2518(4)  (d)  J  requires 
that  the  order  note  the  agency  authorized 
to  make  the  interception  and  the  person  who 
authorized  the  application  so  that  responsi- 
bility will  be  fixed."  Id.,  at  100.  101,  103.  (Em- 
phasis added.) 

The  crucial  concept  is  Congress'  expression 
of  Intention  that  {{  2518(1)  (a)  and  (4)(d) 
should  be  compUed  with,  so  that  the  appli- 
cation and  order  would  fix  responsibility. 

Clearly,  no  such  responsibility  was  fixed  on 
Mitchell,  the  authorizing  figure,  in  Chavez. 
As  the  Court  of  Appeals  noted.  United  States 
V.  Chavez,  478  P.2d  513,  616,  616.  there 

"was  a  misrepresentation,  In  circumstantial 
and  carefully  phrased  detail,  all  pointing  to 
Wilson  as  the  official  authorizing  the  appli- 
cation, when  in  fact  he  did  no  such  thing. 
.  .  .  The  Wilson  letter  and  the  Mitchell  mem- 
orandxim  .  .  .  create  the  Illusion  of  compli- 
ance with  the  Act.  Without  Mitchell's  affi- 
davit, the  lines  of  responsibility  lead  to  Wil- 
son, not  to  Mitchell." 
Yet  Wilson  never  saw  the  application  for 


which  Mitchell  now  accepts  responsibility. 
Before  the  affidavits  submitted  to  the  District 
Court  In  response  to  the  motion  to  suppress, 
about  one  year  after  the  application  was  Inl- 
tlaUy  authorized,  responsibility  pointed  di- 
rectly at  Wilson,  and  no  document  lmpllcat"d 
MitcheU. 

It  is  simply  not  enough  that  MitcheU's  re- 
sponsibility is  established  only  after  a  prose- 
cution Is  underway  and  a  motion  to  suppress 
filed.  After-the-fact  acceptance  for  the 
Chavez  s\irvelllance  was  made  at  no  cost.  The 
surveillance  was  productive  and  was  directed 
against  an  alleged  drug  trafficker,  a  pariah  of 
society.  Accepting  responslbUity  at  this  point, 
further,  helped  Mitchell  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment avoid  the  acute  embarrasment  of 
losing  this  prosecution.  But  this  was  not  the 
scheme  created  by  the  Congress.  By  creating 
the  identification  provisions,  which  required 
the  authorizing  official  to  be  made  known  at 
the  time  of  an  application.  It  established  a 
mechanism  by  which  a  person's  responsi- 
bility was  to  be  acknowledged  Immediately, 
not  a  device  by  which  the  identity  of  the 
person  authorizing  the  application  would  re- 
main hidden  until  it  was  discovered  that  an 
Instance  of  electronic  surveillance  had  been 
productive  and  not  offensive  to  public  sensi- 
bilities. 

Immediate  acknowledgment  of  responsi- 
bility for  authorizing  electronic  surveillance 
is  not  an  Idle  gesture.  It  lessens  or  eliminates 
the  abUlty  of  officials  to  later  disavow  their 
responsibility  for  surveillance.  By  adding  the 
Identification  provisions  of  {  2518.  Congress 
took  a  step  toward  stripping  from  responsi- 
ble officials  the  ability  to  choose  after  the 
fact  whether  to  accept  or  deny  that  respon- 
sibility by  coming  forward  and  filing  an  affi- 
davit. "Fixing"  of  responsibility  in  the  appli- 
cation and  order  can  have  no  other  meaning; 
it  simply  does  not  comprehend  a  situation 
where  responsibility  is  concealed  or  unsettled. 
Had  Congress  been  content  with  compliance 
with  {  2516  being  proven  and  responsibility 
for  surveUlance  being  established  by  later 
testimony  and  affidavits,  it  could  easily  have 
left  the  legislation  in  its  early  form  without 
adding  the  express  requirements  of  {  2518(1) 
(a)  and  (4)  (d)  to  the  Act." 

The  Court's  treatment  of  the  Identification 
requirements  trivializes  Congress'  efforts  In 
adding  them  to  Title  HI.  In  Giordano,  the 
Court  relies  on  Congress'  clearly  expressed 
desire  that  an  official,  responsible  to  the  po- 
litical process,  should  make  the  decision  au- 
thorizing electronic  surveillance  and  bear  the 
scrutiny  of  Congress  and  the  public  for  that 
decision.  As  noted,  the  Senate  Report  which 
accompanied  lltle  III  to  Congress  stated  that 
{  2516  "centrallizes  in  a  publicly  responsible 
official  subject  to  the  political  process"  the 
formulation  of  electronic  siirvelllance  policy 
so  that  "(8]hould  abuses  occur,  the  lines  of 
responsibility  lead  to  an  identifiable  person. 
This  provision  In  itself  should  go  a  long  way 
toward  guaranteeing  that  no  abuses  wUl  hap- 
pen." S.  Rept.  No.  1097  90th  Cong..  1st  Sess., 
97  ( 1968) .  Similarly,  Senator  Long,  in  support 
of  the  bill  read  from  a  report  which  stated 
"We  agree  that  responsibility  should  be 
focused  on  those  public  officials  who  will  be 
principally  accoimtabie  to  the  courts  and  the 
public  for  their  actions."  "  Speaking  to  a  re- 
lated provision  requiring  that  politically  re- 
sponsible state  prosecuting  officials  authorize 
state  appUcatloos,  Professor  Blakely  of  Notre 
Dame,  instrumental  in  the  drafting  of  Title 
UI.  stated: 

"Now.  the  reason  (for  this  requirement)  Is 
that  unless  we  involve  someone  in  the  pro- 
cess of  using  this  equipment  who  is  politi- 
cally responsible,  that  is.  someone  who  must 
return  to  the  people  periodically  and  be 
reelected,  it  seems  to  me  we  miss  a  signifi- 
cant check  on  possible  abuse.  As  a  practical 
matter,  if  there  Is  police  abouse,  the  remedies 
we  can  take  against  them  are  limited.  If  we 
involve  the  responsible  judgment  of  a  politi- 
cal official  in  the  use  of  this  equipment,  and 
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it  is  then  abused,  the  people  have  a  very 
quick  and  effective  remedy  at  the  next  elec- 
tion." " 

But  It  Is  clear  that  this  personal  respon- 
sibility and  political  accountability,  relied  on 
by  Congress  to  check  the  reckless  use  of  elec- 
tronic surveillance,  is  rendered  a  mere  chi- 
mera when  the  official  actually  authorizing  a 
wiretap  application  is  not  identified  until 
years  after  the  tap  has  occiu-red,  when  he 
might  already  be  out  of  office,  when  the  use- 
fulness of  the  tap  is  already  established,  when 
it  is  celar  that  the  surveillance  was  not  abu- 
sive, and  then  only  through  voluntary  admis- 
sions or  the  sifting  of  potentially  contradic- 
tory affidavits.  Responsibility  is  hardly  "fo- 
cused," and  the  "lines  of  responsibility"  are 
gossamer  at  best.  This  is  why  Congress  added 
the  demand  that  responsibility  be  immedi- 
ate!:' fixed.  The  procedures  which  the  Court 
sanctions  in  Chavez  stretch  the  unequivo- 
cally expressed  desire  of  Congress  to  fix  re- 
sponsibility in  the  application  and  order  well 
beyond  the  breaking  point. 

In  eviscerating  Congress'  Intent  to  fix  re- 
sponsibility in  the  application  and  order,  the 
Court  destroys  a  significant  deterrent  to  reck- 
less or  needless  electronic  surveUlance.  It  al- 
lows the  official  authorizing  a  wiretap  to  re- 
main out  of  the  harsh  light  of  public  scru- 
tiny at  the  crucial  beginning  of  the  wiretap 
process,  only  to  emerge  later  when  he  chooses 
to  Identify  himself.  Knowledge  that  personal 
responsibility  would  be  immediately  focused 
and  Immutably  fixed,  whatever  the  outcome 
of  surveillance,  be  it  profitable  or  profligate, 
successful  or  embarrassing,  forces  an  official 
to  be  circumspect  in  initally  authorizing  an 
electronic  invasion  of  privacy.  This  is  why 
Title  HI  requires  more  than  a  judicial  de- 
termination of  probable  cause;  it  also  re- 
quires an  accountable  political  official  to  ex- 
ercise political  judgment,  and  it  requires 
that  the  political  official  be  immediately  iden- 
tified and  his  responsibility  fixed  when  an 
application  Is  filed.  The  identification  proced- 
ures, by  fixing  responsibility,  obviously  serve 
to  "limit  the  use  of  intercept  procedures  to 
those  situations  clearly  calling  for  the  em- 
ployment of  this  extraordinary  investigative 
device,"  thereby  requiring  suppression  even 
under  the  test  the  Court  adopts  in  Chavez. 

IV 

The  Court  mentions  in  passing  the  report- 
ing requirements  of  Title  HI,  noting  the  in- 
formation furnished  the  judge  pursuant  to 
i  2518(1)  (a)  is  useful  in  making  the  reports 
required  of  him  under  {  2519.  This  section 
reqiUres  the  judge  to  report,  inter  alia,  the 
name  of  the  party  who  authorized  each 
wiretap  application  made  to  him  to  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  within  30  days  after  surveillance  has 
been  completed.  18  UJ3.C.  {  2519(1)  (f).  At 
the  same  time,  18  UJ3.C.  2519(2)  requires  the 
authorizing  prosecuting  officials  designated 
in  {  2516  to  file  a  report  in  January  of  each 
year,  which  also  must  include  the  name 
of  the  person  who  authorized  applications 
made  during  the  previous  calendar  year.  In 
reliance  on  this  information,  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  is  to  report  such  information 
to  the  Congress  for  public  scrutiny.  Id., 
§2519(3).  Like  the  applications  and  wire- 
tap orders  themselves,  this  report  is  to  in- 
clude the  names  of  those  persons  respon- 
sible for  authorizing  electronic  surveillance. 

In  the  set  of  cases  represented  by  Chavez, 
of  course,  the  person  actually  authorizing 
the  applications,  Mitchell,  was  not  made 
known  to  the  courts  which  approved  them, 
and  so  the  reports  filed  with  the  Administra- 
tive Office  by  the  judiciary  did  not  Identify 
him  as  the  responsible  official.  The  potential 
for  public  accountability  through  this  chan- 
nel was  forecloeed  by  the  misinformation 
given  the  courts.  While  the  report  filed  by 
the  office  of  the  Attorney  General  in  Janu- 
ary 1970  did  state  that  the  1969  applications 
filed  in  Wilson's  name  had  been  personally 


approved  by  Mitchell,  the  Solicitor  General 
informs  us  that  the  reports  filed  by  the  At- 
torney General  regarding  instances  of  elec- 
tronic surveillance  for  1970  and  after,  includ- 
ing the  Giordano  wiretap  (1970)  and  the 
Chavez  tap  (1971),  did  not  acknowledge  that 
Mitchell  liad  personally  authorized  the  sur- 
veillance attributed  to  his  subordinates." 
The  failure  of  the  Attorney  General's  of- 
fice to  document  the  actual  personal  re^on- 
sibllfty  of  Mitchell  for  surveillance  authori- 
zations occurred  as  those  authorizations  pro- 
liferated: there  were  only  34  Instances  of 
federal  surveUlance  reported  under  Title  III 
for  1969,  but  that  number  rose  to  183  in  1970 
and  238  in  1971.'=  Ex  post  facto  acknowl- 
edgment of  responslbUity  by  Mitchell  in  the 
annual  reports  filed  pursuant  to  {2519(2) 
could  not  of  co\u-se  cure  the  violation  of  the 
express  congressional  mandate  of  {  2518(1) 
(a),  any  more  than  did  MitcheU's  filing  of  an 
affidavit.  Nevertheless,  not  even  these  reports 
for  years  after  1969  provided  documentation 
that  Mitchell  was  the  Justice  Department  of- 
ficial actually  responsible  for  authorizing 
electronic  surveillance.  While  Congress  de- 
manded the  openness  of  political  account- 
abUlty,  Justice  Department  documents  drew 
a  veU  of  secrecy,  and  no  personal  responsl- 
bUity was  attributed  in  any  documents  to 
Mitchell,  the  person  actually  responsible  for 
atuhorlzing  the  electronic  surveUlance. 

As  the  Court  recognized  in  Gelbard  v. 
United  States,  408  U.S.  41,  48,  the  protection 
of  privacy  was  an  overriding  concern  of 
Congress  when  it  established  the  require- 
ments of  Title  III  in  1968: 

"The  need  for  comprehensive,  fair,  and  ef- 
fective reform  setting  uniform  standards  Is 
obvious.  New  protections  for  privacy  must  be 
enacted."  S.  Rep.  No.  1097,  90th  Cong..  1st 
Sess..  69. 

Electronic  surveillance  was  a  serious  po- 
litical issue,  and  these  detailed  and  compre- 
hensive requirements  are  not  portions  of  a 
hastily  conceived  piece  of  legislation.  As  not- 
ed above,  electrorUc  surveillance  legislation 
was  introduced  long  before  1968.  and  the  pro- 
visions of  Title  in  are  the  culmination  of 
a  long  evolutionary  process.  The  Title  was  ac- 
companied by  an  exhaustive  and  studied 
report  in  which  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee offered  an  explanation  and  justifica- 
tion for  each  clause  of  the  bill.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  Congress  perversely  required  law 
enforcement  officials  to  jump  through  statu- 
tory hoops  it  considered  unnecessary  to  the 
goal  of  protecting  individual  privacy  from 
unwarranted  electronic  invasions. 

On  the  contrary,  the  history  of  Title  IH 
reflects  a  desire  that  its  provisions  be  strictly 
construed.  Senator  McClellan,  sponsor  of  S. 
676,  one  of  the  bases  for  Title  IH,  and  chair- 
man of  the  committee  which  reported  Title 
HI  to  Congress,  stated  during  hearings  on  his 
bUl: 

"...  I  would  not  want  any  loose  adminis- 
tration of  this  law. 

•       •       • 

"But  have  It  very  strictly  observed.  It  Is  not 
to  become  a  catchall  for  promiscuous  use.  I 
want  to  see  this  law  strictly  observed  with 
the  courts  adhering  to  the  spirit  and  intent 
of  it  in  g;rantlng  the  orders. 
•       •       • 

"I  think  it  ought  to  be  tight,  very  definite- 
ly as  free  from  loopholes  as  it  can  possibly  be 
made  .  .  ."  " 

Subsequently,  McClellan's  committee  closed 
yet  another  loophcde  in  the  law  by  Insert- 
ing the  identification  requirements  of  Title 
IH,  attempting  thereby  to  fix  responsibility 
at  the  time  of  the  application  for  a  wiretap 
order,  requirements  which  this  Court  now 
nullifies. 

Mr.  Justice  Holmes  observed  in  dissent  70 
years  ago  that : 

"Great  cases  like  hard  cases  make  bad  law. 
For  great  cases  are  called  great,  not  by  reason 
of  their  real  importance  in  shaping  the  law 
of  the  future,  but  because  of  some  accident 


of  immediate  overwhelming  interest  which 
appeals  to  the  feelings  and  distorts  the  Judg- 
ment. These  immediate  Interests  exert  a  kind 
of  hydraulic  pressure  which  makes  what  pre- 
viously was  clear  seem  doubtful,  and  before 
which  even  well  settled  principles  of  law  will 
bend."  Northern  Securities  Co.  v.  United 
States,  193  U.S.  197.  400-401. 

The  Solicitor  General  reminds  us  that  sub- 
stantial effort  on  the  part  of  the  Organized 
Crime  Section  of  the  Criminal  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  is  implicated,  for 
the  violations  of  Title  HI  reflected  in  these 
two  cases  are  not  Isolated  occurrences.  The 
failure  of  Attorney  General  MltcheU  properly 
to  authorize  applications  Involves  60  cases 
and  626  defendants.  The  failure  of  surveil- 
lance applications  to  fix  responslbUity  on 
MitcheU,  when  he  did  In  fact  authorize  the 
applications,  involves  an  additional  99  cases 
and  807  defendants.  Yet  the  magnitude  oi 
the  effect  of  suppression  of  unlawfully  ob- 
tained evidence  for  these  violations  of  Title 
HI  does  not  vitiate  our  duty  to  enforce  the 
congressional  scheme  as  written.  The  failure 
of  a  prosecution  in  a  particular  case  pales  in 
comparison  with  the  duty  of  this  Court  to 
nourish  and  enhance  respect  for  the  even- 
handed  application  of  the  law.  I  accordingly 
dissent  in  part  in  Chavez. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  The  form  memorandum  employed  by 
Mitchell  stated  in  part: 

"This  is  with  regard  to  your  recommenda- 
tion that  authorization  be  given  to  [the  par- 
ticular trial  attorney]  to  make  application 
for  an  Order  of  the  Court  under  Title  18, 
United  States  Code.  Section  2518  permitting 
the  interception  of  wire  communications  for 
a  (particular]  period  to  and  from  telephone 
number  ( the  listed  telephone  numbers  of  the 
particular  criminal  investigation).  .  .  . 

"Pursuant  to  the  powers  conferred  on  me 
by  Section  2516  of  Title  18,  United  States 
Code,  you  are  hereby  specially  designated  to 
exercise  those  powers  for  the  purpose  of  au- 
thorizing (the  particular  trial  attorney]  to 
make  the  above-described  application."  (Em- 
phasis added.) 

=  The  letter  sent  over  WUson's  signature  in 
Chavez  read: 

"This  Is  with  regard  to  your  request  for  au- 
thorization to  make  application  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  Section  2518  of  Title  18, 
United  States  Code,  for  an  Order  of  the  Court 
authorizing  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  and  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
(to  Intercept  wire  communications  at  the 
particular  number  involved).  .  .  . 

"/  have  reviewed  your  request  and  the  facts 
and  circumstances  detailed  therein  and  have 
determined  that  there  exists  probable  cause 
to  believe  that  (named  Individuals  were 
committing  certain  offenses]  .  .  .  /  have 
further  determined  that  there  exists  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  above  persons  make 
use  of  the  described  facUity  in  connection 
with  those  offenses,  that  wire  communica- 
tions concerning  the  offenses  wUl  be  inter- 
cepted, and  that  normal  investigative  pro- 
cedures reasonably  appear  unlikely  to  suc- 
ceed If  tried. 

"Accordingly,  you  are  hereby  authorized 
under  the  power  specially  delegated  to  me 
In  this  proceeding  by  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable  John  N. 
Mitchell,  pursuant  to  the  power  conferred 
on  him  by  Section  2616  of  Title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  application  to  a  judge 
of  competent  jurisdiction  for  an  Order  of 
the  Court  pursuant  to  Section  2518  of  Title 
18,  United  States  Code  (to  intercept  the  de- 
scribed  wire  communications)  .  .  ."  (Em- 
phasis added.) 

» In  Chavez,  the  letter  was  signed  by  Peter- 
sen. 

♦  The  application  stated: 

".  .  .  (T]he  Honorable  John  N.  Mitchell, 
has  specially  designated  In  the  proceeding 
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the  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  the 
Criminal  Division  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Justice,  The  Honorable  Will  Wl- 
son,  to  authorize  afiBant  to  make  this  applica- 
tion for  an  Order  authorizing  the  Intercep- 
tion of  wire  communications.  This  letter  of 
authorization  signed  by  the  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  Is  attached  to  this  application 
as  Exhibit  A." 

'  The  order  read  In  part : 

"Special  Agents  .  .  .  are  authorized,  pur- 
suant to  the  application  authorized  by  the 
Assistant  Attorney  General  for  th.e  Criminal 
Division  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Justice,  the  Honorable  Will  Wilson,  (to  inter- 
cept wire  communications]   .  .  ." 

•S.  1495,  87th  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.,  5  4(b), 
printed  In  Hearings  on  Wiretapping  and 
Eavesdropping  Legislation  before  the  Sub- 
comm.  on  Cdnstltuttonal  Rights  of  the  Sen- 
ate Comm.  on  the  Judiciary,  87th  Cong.,  Ist 
Sess,  4,  5  (1961). 

'  Printed  In  Hearings  on  Controlling  Crime 
Through  More  Effective  Law  Enforcement  be- 
fore the  Subcomm.  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures  of  the  Senate  Comm.  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  75  (1967). 

»  Printed  in  id..  100«. 

»S.  Rep.  No.  1097,  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
(1968). 

*•  Id.,  at  66. 

"  The  Court  in  Chavez  finds  some  guid- 
ance in  the  fact  that  "no  real  debate  sur- 
rovmded"  the  adoption  of  the  identification 
requirements.  This  is  not  surprising.  In  that 
the  provisions  were  added  to  wiretapping 
legislation  in  committee,  and  Justified  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee's  report. 

"113  Cong.  Rec.  14474.  The  Report  was  by 
the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  Committee  on  Federal  Legisla- 
tion, Committee  on  Civil  Rights,  entitled 
"Proposed  Legislation  on  Wiretapping  and 
Eavesdropping  after  Berger  v.  New  York  and 
Katz  V.  United  States." 

"Hearings  on  the  Anti-Crime  Program 
before  Subcomm.  No.  5  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  90th  Cong.,  ist. 
Sess.,  1380  (1967). 

"The  Administrative  Office,  nonetheless, 
repeated  the  statement  made  for  1969  that 
Mitchell  had  "personally"  authorized  the 
applications. 

"See  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts,  Report  on  Applications  for 
Orders  Authorizing  or  Approving  the  Inter- 
ception of  Wire  or  Oral  Communications, 
1969,  1970,  1971. 

"Hearings  on  Controlling  Crime  Through 
More  Effective  Law  Enforcement,  before  the 
Subcomm.  on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures 
of  the  Senate  Comm.  on  the  Judiciary,  90th 
Cong.  Ist  Sess.,  608,  869.  In  addition.  In  re- 
porting to  the  Senate  In  1969  on  the  operation 
of  Title  in  during  its  first  year,  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan  stated: 

"I  do,  however,  want  to  admonish  every  law 
enforcement  officer,  prosecutor,  and  Judge 
Involved  In  this  area  that  the  only  way  this 
legislation  will  be  effective  in  combatting 
crime  is  by  strict  adherence  to  the  standards 
it  contains. 

".  .  .  This  Is  an  Invaluable  and  powerful 
tool  that  must  not  be  subjected  to  abuse. 
Those  who  violate  the  standards  can  and 
must  either  be  punished  and  if  they  cannot 
learn  to  follow  the  law  they  must  face  loss  of 
this  enforcement  tool.  .  .  . 

•  •  •  •  » 

"Mr.  President,  my  purpose  in  making  these 
remarks  has  been  to  help  assure  that  this 
legislation  will  be.  In  fact,  followed  to  the 
strictest  letter  of  the  law — both  bringing 
criminals  to  book  and  protecting  citizens' 
privacy.  That  is  the  only  way  In  which  it  can 
be  utilized  as  an  effective  tool  in  reducing 
crime  ....  Let  us  make  sure  that  none  of 
those  who  may  be  convicted  can  ask  for  a 
reversal  because  the  law  was  not  strictly  fol- 
lowed." 115  Cong.  Rec.  23241-23242. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  14,  1974] 

High  Coust  Voms  Vkvc  Wiretaps:  600  Mat 

Be  Pkkkd 

(By  Warren  Weaver,  Jr.) 

Washtnctok,  May  13. — The  Supreme  Court 
ruled  today  that  a  group  of  narcotics  sellers 
were  illegally  convicted  in  1970  because  the 
Department  of  Justice  had  obtained  evidence 
against  them  with  Invalid  wiretapping 
orders. 

Although  the  decision  directly  Involved 
only  one  case  and  a  few  defendants.  It  ap- 
peared almost  certain  to  wipe  out  convic- 
tions of  more  than  600  other  Federal  of- 
fenders against  whom  the  same  kind  of 
evidence  was  used. 

The  high  court  agreed  unanimously  that 
evidence  covUd  not  be  used  against  a  Federal 
suspect  If  it  was  obtained  through  a  wire- 
tap based  on  an  application  signed  by  the 
Attorney  Generals  executive  assistant  rather 
than  by  the  Attorney  General  himself,  then 
John  N.  Mitchell. 

SOKE    TAPS    SUPPORTED 

In  a  parallel  case,  however,  the  Court 
voted  5  to  4  In  support  of  wiretap  applica- 
tions that  were  In  fact  authorized  by  the  At- 
torney General  but  appeared  to  l>e  signed  by 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General  who  had 
actually  not  played  any  part  in  their  prepa- 
ration. 

The  effect  of  this  ruling  will  be  to  preserve 
the  convictions  of  807  Federal  convicts  for 
whom  Mr.  Mitchell  authorized  surveillance 
but  whose  papers  Incorfectly  indicated  that 
the  authorization  had  come  from  Assistant 
Attorney   General    Will   R.   WUson. 

In  the  first  case,  all  nine  Justices  agreed 
that  an  Initial  authorization  signed  by  Sol 
Llndenbaum,  executive  assistant  to  Mr. 
Mitchell  had  not  met  the  requirements  for  a 
wiretap  order  set  by  the  Organized  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1968. 

Four  Justices,  however,  did  not  agree  with 
the  majority  that  an  extension  of  this  order 
and  two  related  orders  to  record  numbers 
dialed  from  a  given  telephone  were  also  Im- 
proper. They  were  Chief  Justice  Warren  E. 
Burger  and  Associate  Justices  Lewis  F.  Pow- 
ell Jr.,  Harry  A.  Blackmun  and  William  H. 
Rehaqulst. 

DISSENTERS    IN    3D    CASE 

Dissenting  from  the  decision  that  the  Wil- 
son-signed authorizations  did  not  result  in 
tainted  evidence  were  Associate  Justices 
William  O.  Douglas,  William  J.  Brennan,  Jr., 
Potter  Stewart  and  Thurgood  Marshall. 

The  decision  may  cost  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment a  substantial  amount  of  money,  as  well 
as  embarrassment  at  having  mishandled  60 
cases.  Federal  law  provides  that  anyone 
whose  telephone  is  Ulegally  tapped  can  re- 
cover $100  a  day  in  damages  plus  unspeci- 
fied punitive  damages  and  legal  expenses. 

The  principal  case  Involved  Dominic  N. 
Glordlano,  whose  telephone  was  tapped  for 
a  month  in  the  fall  of  1970  after  he  had  sold 
narcotics  to  an  undercover  agent.  The  appli- 
cation for  the  wiretap  order  was  signed  by 
Mr.  Llndenbaum  rather  than  by  Mr. 
Mitchell  or  an  Assistant  Attorney  General 
designated   by  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Writing  for  the  majority.  Associate  Jus- 
tice Byron  R.  White  rejected  the  Govern- 
menfs  argument  that  the  Attorney  General 
has  broad  power  to  delegate  his  authority. 
Justice  White  maintained  Instead  that  Con- 
gress had  clearly  specified  that  wiretap  re- 
quests could  be  signed  only  by  the  Attorney 
General  or  a  designated  Assistant  Attorney 
General. 

In  the  second  case,  Mr.  White  wrote  for  the 
narrow  majority  that  in  mlsldentlfylng  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  Wilson  as  the  offi- 
cial who  authorized  the  wiretaps,  when  It  was 
actually  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment had  not  made  the  seizure  of  evidence 
unlawful. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  14,  1974) 

Court  Voids  Wiretap  Data  on  Hundreds 

(By  John  P.  MacKenzle) 
The  Supreme  Court  ruled  unanimously 
yesterday  that  evidence  agalnbt  several 
hundred  defendants  cannot  be  used  because 
of  the  way  former  Attorney  General  John  N. 
Mitchell  administered  the  1968  federal  wire- 
tapping law. 

Mitchell's  failure  to  approve  dozens  of  wire 
tap  requests  personally  or  to  designate  a 
high-ranking  Justice  Department  official  for 
the  task,  was  a  serious  violation  of  the  legal 
rights  safeguarded  by  the  law,  the  high  court 
held. 

The  decision  brushed  aside  government 
arguments  that  the  defective  procedures  were 
mere  technicalities. 

The  9-to-O  ruling  upheld  the  dismissal  of  a 
narcoa;s  indictment  against  Dominic  N. 
Giordano  of  Baltimore,  and  it  Is  expected 
to  have  the  same  result  In  at  least  60  cases 
Involving  626  defendants. 

In  a  companion  case  involving  a  somewhat 
different  Justice  Department  procedure,  a 
5-to-4  majority  said  it  did  not  "condone" 
Mitchell's  practices  but  declared  their  defects 
were  more  of  a  bookkeeping  nature.  This 
ruling  kept  alive  prosecutions  In  99  cases 
Involving  807  defendants. 

Even  In  declining  to  suppress  evidence  in 
the  99  cases,  however,  the  court  said  it  Is 
"appropriate  to  suggest  that  strict  adherence 
by  the  government  to  the  provisions  of  [the 
1968  law  I  would  nonethele.ss  be  more  in 
keeping  with  the  responsibilities  Congress 
has  Imposed  upon  it  when  authority  to  en- 
gage In  wiretapping  or  electronic  surveillance 
is  sought." 

The  two  decisions  were  expected  to  bring 
further  embarrassment  to  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration, which  suffered  numerous  similar 
reversals  In  lower  courts  on  the  same  Issues. 

Both  during  and  after  the  1968  campaign, 
Mr.  Nixon  and  Mitchell  frequently  criticized 
former  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  for 
falling  to  use  the  court-ordered  wiretap 
authority  Congress  provided  over  Clark's 
protest.  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mitchell  pledged  a 
vigorous  wiretapping  program  that  would 
bring  drug  peddlers,  gamblers  and  organized 
crime  figures  to  Justice. 

The  wiretap  law  provides  for  criminal  and 
clvU  penalties  for  violations.  But  the  court 
noted  that  the  criminal  sanctions  apply  only 
to  the  use  of  a  wlreUp  order  knowing  that 
It  was  tmlawful — a  hard  charge  to  prove. 

Nor  are  courts  expected  to  award  civil 
damages  to  the  wiretap  targets,  most  of 
whom  were  charged  with  serious  crimes. 

Yesterday's  action  enforced  a  section  of 
the  controversial  wiretap  law  that  was  little 
noticed  in  the  debates  that  preceded  Its 
passage.  It  called  for  suppression  of  evidence 
obtained  during  an  "unlawful"  wiretap  and 
spelled  out  procedures  for  seeking  a  lawful 
tap  order. 

The  law  said  that  a  Judge  must  be  satisfied 
that  there  was  probable  cause  to  suspect 
that  a  specific  telephone  tap  would  help 
solve  a  crime.  It  also  provided  that  requests 
for  such  orders  at  the  federal  level  must  be 
approved  by  the  Attorney  General  or  a  spe- 
cially designated  assistant  attorney  genercl. 

Justice  Byron  R.  White,  writing  for  the 
unanimous  court,  traced  the  history  of  the 
provision  and  found  that  it  was  not  a 
formality.  It  was  designed,  he  said,  "to 
make  doubly  sure  that  the  statutory  author- 
ity be  used  with  restraint,"  adding  an  execu- 
tive branch  check  to  the  Judicial  safeguard. 

"The  mature  Judgment  of  a  particular, 
responsible  Department  of  Justice  official  is 
interposed  as  a  critical  precondition  to  any 
Judicial  order,"  White  said. 

White,  a  deputy  attorney  general  under 
the  late  Attorney  General  Robert  P.  Kennedy, 
said  Justice  Department  supporters  of  wire- 
tap laws  began  asking  Congress  In  1961  to 
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impose  this  special  safeguard  in  any  wiretap 
law  that  might  pass.  Congress  agreed  that 
the  authorizing  official  should  be  one  who 
was  "responsive  to  the  political  process"  and 
not  merely  a  staff  prosecutor. 

Rather  than  designate  a  specific  assistant 
attorney  general  as  bis  alternate,  Mitchell 
deiegated  to  his  executive  assistant  the  power 
to  approve  wiretap  requests  from  the  crim- 
inal division  In  accordance  with  the  aide's 
understanding  of  Mitchell's  policies. 

This  "alter  ego"  theory  was  specifically 
rejected  by  the  court  as  violating  the  law. 

The  5-to-4  decision  preserving  the  prosecu- 
tions against  807  defendants  was  based  on 
affidavits  filed  by  Mitchell  that  in  those  cases 
be  did  authorize  the  wiretap  requests  in 
person. 

The  wiretap  warrants  Incorrectly  identified 
former  Assistant  Attorney  General  Will 
Wilson  as  the  requesting  official,  the  court 
said. 

Dissenting  Justices  William  O.  Douglas, 
William  J.  Brennan  Jr.,  Potter  Stewart  and 
Thurgood  Marshall  argued  that  the  court 
should  not  accept  at  face  value  Mitchell's 
version  of  how  these  orders  were  handled. 
They  said  Mitchell's  version  was  offered  be- 
latedly and  was  not  borne  out  by  the  Justice 
Department's  own  documentation. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  15,  1974] 
Wiretap  Ruxing  Dismays  Prosecutors 

Washington,  May  14. — Federal  Prosecutors 
throughout  the  country  reacted  with  dis- 
may— and.  In  some  cases,  anger — to  yester- 
day's Supreme  Court  decision  that  could  re- 
sult In  the  dismissal  of  hundreds  of  cases 
based  on  illegal  wiretaps. 

"It's  Just  too  bad,"  one  Prosecutor  said  in 
a  telephone  survey.  "Someone  up  there  must 
like  them." 

The  Court  ruled  that  60  cases.  Involving 
626  persons,  were  based  on  wiretaps  that  were 
Illegal  because  they  were  not  authorized  by 
Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell  but  by 
Sol  Llndenbaum,  his  executive  assistant. 

The  ruling  will  probably  have  its  greatest 
impact  in  Detroit.  Lawrence  Less,  head  of  the 
organized  crime  and  racketeering  strike  force 
there,  said  the  high  court  decision  might  af- 
fect 20  Indictments  covering  234  persons. 

CASE    HELD    IN    ABEYANCE 

The  principal  Detroit  case  affected  by  the 
decision  is  one  In  which  16  policemen  and  18 
alleged  gamblers  are  accused  of  obstruction 
of  Justice.  Mr.  Less  said  that  case,  and  others 
In  which  they  thought  a  problem  involving 
wiretap  might  be  raised,  had  been  held  In 
abeyance  awaiting  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion. 

Gerard  T.  McGulre,  head  of  the  strike  force 
In  Newark,  said  the  Court's  decision  was  "Just 
bad  news.  "  He  added  that  he  and  other  proee- 
cutors  would  probably  spend  the  next  several 
weeks  studying  cases  to  see  how  they  would 
be  affected  by  the  decision. 

In  some  cases,  he  said,  a  properly  author- 
ized wiretap  was  followed  by  an  Improper 
extension.  In  other  cases,  the  reverse  oc- 
curred. In  each  case,  he  said,  a  decision  will 
have  to  be  made  on  whether  the  Improper 
tap  "tainted"  the  rest  of  the  case. 

RELiEASE    PREOICTEO 

In  Chicago,  Douglas  Roller,  assistant  to  the 
head  of  the  strike  force,  said  six  cases  in- 
volving about  40  persons  were  being  reviewed. 

Thomas  E.  Kotoske,  head  of  the  strike  force 
In  San  Francisco,  said  he  had  asked  that  the 
Court's  complex  opinion  be  sent  to  him  by 
air  freight.  While  awaiting  the  decision,  he 
said,  he  has  pulled  out  about  eight  cases  in- 
volving about  60  persons  for  study. 

Mr.  Llndenbaum,  who  has  served  In  the 
Justice  Department  since  1946  and  has  been 
executive  assistant  to  the  Attorney  General 
since  1967,  when  he  served  under  Ramsey 
d*»"k,  predicted  that  many  of  the  cases  buUt 
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on  wiretap  authorizations  he  signed  for  Mr. 
Mitchell  would  be  dropped. 

Ironically,  the  practice  at  the  Justice  De- 
partment that  led  to  the  invalidation  of 
many  of  the  wiretaps  apparently  resulted 
from  Mr.  Mitchell's  desire  to  give  the  Impres- 
sion that  he  was  personally  responsible  for 
each  wiretap  order. 

In  the  last  year  of  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration, Mr.  Clark  refused  to  use  the  wiretap 
authority  granted  by  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  That 
was  one  of  the  issues  in  the  1968  campaign. 

When  Mr.  Mitchell  assumed  office  as  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  first  Attorney  General,  the  law 
permitted  him  to  designate  one  of  his  assist- 
ants as  a  person  responsible  for  authorizing 
wiretaps.  But  Mr.  Mitchell,  apparently  Intent 
on  giving  the  impression  that  he  was  per- 
sonally passing  on  each  decision,  never  desig- 
nated anyone  else  to  Issue  wiretap  authority. 
Instead,  he  fell  into  a  habit  where  Mr.  Un- 
denbaum  did  the  paper  work  and  asked  for 
his  initials,  and  later  Initialed  them  for  Mr. 
Mitchell  when  the  Attorney  General  was  out 
of  town. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star -News,  May  15, 

1974] 

Wiretap  Ruijnc  Kills  Gaming  Case 

(By  Winston  Groom) 

The  U.S.  Attorney's  Office  here  says  that 
because  of  Monday's  Supreme  Court  wiretap 
ruling  It  will  have  to  drop  charges  In  what 
has  been  described  as  the  largest  gambling 
case  ever  brought  in  the  District. 

The  wiretap,  used  to  gather  evidence  in 
the  gambling  arrests  here,  ultimately  led  to 
the  arrest  of  more  than  1,000  other  persons 
In  at  least  seven  states  and  those  cases,  too, 
may  have  to  be  dropped  or  re -tried. 

The  High  Court  held  Monday  that  many 
government  wiretaps  during  1970  and  1971 
were  illegal  because  they  were  not  author- 
ized by  then  U.S.  Att.  Gen.  John  Mitchell. 
but  by  his  executive  assistant,  Sol  Llnden- 
baum. 

According  to  law,  all  government  wiretaps 
mtJRt  be  authorized  by  the  attorney  general 
or  by  an  assistant  attorney  general.  Llnden- 
baum was  Mitchell's  assistant  but  was  not 
an  assistant  attorney  general. 

It  was  Llndenbaum  who  signed  the  re- 
quest for  a  wiretap  on  the  Northwest  Wash- 
ington home  of  Louis  Mantello  In  the  fall  of 
1970. 

FBI  agents,  who  monitored  the  tap  for 
more  than  six  months,  staged  raids  on  al- 
leged gambling  premises  here,  in  New  York, 
in  Florida,  Oregon,  New  Jersey,  Maryland, 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  on  Feb.  6.  1971. 

Twenty-seven  persons.  Including  Mantello, 
were  arrested  here.  The  government  charged 
that  the  Mantello  operation  "laid  off"  some 
$60,000  m  football,  horse  racing  and  basket- 
ball bets  to  bookies  in  New  York  during  a 
single  hour. 

In  terms  of  money  handled.  It  was  the 
largest  operation  ever  cracked  in  the  Dis- 
trict and  the  then  director  of  the  FBI,  J.  Ed- 
gar Hoover,  estimated  the  combined  raided 
gambling  operations  handled  more  than  $60 
million  In  bets  annually. 

Numbers  and  lottery  books  also  were  in- 
volved. Hoover  said. 

Those  arrested  were  charged  either  with 
violations  of  the  Interstate  Transportation 
in  Aid  of  Racketeering  Statute,  the  Illegal 
Gambling  Business  Statute,  the  Interstate 
Transportation  of  Wagering  Information 
Statute  or  conspiracy  to  violate  those  laws. 

Possible  penalties  ranged  to  $20,000  in  fines 
and  up  to  6  years  in  Jail. 

The  major  operation,  according  to  govern- 
ment sources,  was  the  connection  between 
the  Washington  bookmakers  and  so-called 
"big  guys"  in  New  York. 

Mantello,  the  government  alleged,  had  con- 
nections with  New  York  organized  crime  and 


was  financing  the  Washington  operation 
with  money  from  the  Mafia  in  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  area. 

But  at  pre-trial  hearings,  lawyers  for  Man- 
tello and  the  other  defendants  raised  the  is- 
sue of  the  Llndenbaum  wiretaps,  saying  they 
were  Improperly  signed. 

In  AprU  1972  U.S.  DlsUlct  Court  Judge 
Howard  Corcoran  agreed,  ruling  that  the  U.S. 
Attorney's  Office  could  not  use  evidence 
gained  by  the  wiretaps. 

The  government  immediately  appealed,  but 
Corcoran  was  upheld  by  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  here  and  the  case  Joined  some  60 
others  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

None  of  the  27  charged  in  the  case  here  has 
been  tried  pending  the  decision  on  the  wire- 
tap evidence. 

Meanwhile,  U.S.  District  Judge  Albert  V. 
Bryan  of  the  federal  court  in  Alexandria  had 
held  that  a  wiretap  placed  oa.  Mantello's 
phone  In  Norfolk  was  legal,  even  though 
Llndenbaum  had  signed  that  order.  Mantello 
was  subsequently  convicted  of  violating  fed- 
eral gambling  laws. 

Using  information  spawned  by  the  Man- 
tello wiretap,  FBI  agents  continued  a  nation- 
wide gambling  crackdown  for  nearly  a  year, 
rounding  up  more  than  1,000  defendants  both 
here  and  in  seven  other  states. 

It  Is  not  clear  at  this  point  what  will  hap- 
pen in  those  cases,  but  there  is  a  legal  doc- 
trine sometimes  referred  to  as  "fruit  of  the 
poisonous  tree"  which  holds  in  effect  that  if 
the  original  information  was  gained  illegally 
a  conviction  cannot  stand. 

But  It  is  clear  that  the  original  Mantello 
arrests  will  not  hold  up. 

"That's  it.  There  is  no  more  case,"  Asst. 
U.S.  Att.  Donald  Campbell  said  yesterday. 

"Everything  we  had  was  from  the  wire- 
tap— except  the  stuff  that  was  seized.  There 
is  no  way  we  can  proceed  with  Mantello 
now." 

(Prom  New  York  Times.  May  15,  1974] 
Law.  Order,  and  Justicx 

President  Nixon  came  to  office  promlslns 
"law  and  order"  and  a  neiil'  Attorney  General 
who  would  put  to  aggressive  use  the  wiretap 
authority  contained  in  the  1968  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  Act.  This  week  the  Supreme 
Court  overturned  a  conviction  obtained  on 
the  basis  of  wiretap  Information  which  the 
Government  had  gathered  Illegally  because 
of  Mr.  Mitchell's  carelessness  with  the  law. 
The  Court's  ruling  makes  It  virtually  certain 
that  convictions  obtained  In  at  least  sUty 
similar  cases.  Involving  over  600  defendants, 
will  also  be  overturned. 

The  statute  provided  that  a  Federal  wire- 
tap application  had  to  be  approved  by  the 
Attorney  General  or  by  a  designated  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General — also  a  senior  political 
official — before  Its  presentation  to  a  court. 
Instead  of  approving  the  applicatimis  him- 
self or  having  an  Assistant  Attorney  General 
do  it  for  him,  Mr.  Mitchell  in  the  cases  at 
Issue  left  the  task  to  a  senior  career  civil 
servant  on  whom  approval  authority  had  not 
been  conferred  by  the  statute.  It  might  be 
argued  that  the  overturn  of  some  eo^D  con- 
victions for  such  a  technical  misfeasance  by 
the  Attorney  General  is  a  high  price  to  pay 
for  legal  niceties. 

Such  a  conclusion  Is  wrong.  The  simple 
fact  is  that  in  pursuing  lawbreakers,  the  At- 
tcH-ney  General  failed  to  observe  the  law. 
Such  official  looseness  with  the  law  concera- 
Ing  wlretape  is  of  a  piece  with  Mr.  Mitchell's 
now  discredited  a.ssertlon  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  authority  to  wiretap  suspected 
domestic  radicals  with  no  authorization  from 
a  court  whatsoever.  The  prevailing  view  in 
the  Mitchell  "law  and  order"  Justice  Depart- 
ment seemed  to  be  that  laws  could  be  bent 
or  broken  by  those  in  authority  so  kukg  as 
they  were  pursuing  their  own  vision  of 
Justice. 
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The  Supreme  Court  quite  appropriately 
rejected  actions  based  on  that  philosophy. 
Official  lawlessness  In  pursuit  of  order  ultU 
mately  produces  tyranny,  not  Justice. 


SENATE  PRCX:EDXJRE— DR. 
BIDDICK'S  FINE  WORK 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  recently 
received  my  edition  of  Dr.  Floyd  Rld- 
dick's  work  "Senate  Procedure"  which 
updates  and  revises  the  previous  edition 
published  in  1964. 

As  one  who  is  interested  in  our  parlia- 
mentary procedure  and  fully  realizes  its 
value  to  all  Senators  as  we  pursue  our 
work,  I  would  like  to  highly  commend 
Dr.  Riddick  for  his  outstanding  work  in 
preparation  of  the  new  edition.  It  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  the  Senate  has  a 
clear  and  precise  listing  of  the  applicable 
precedents  which  have  been  gathered 
through  the  years.  Dr.  Riddlck's  work 
makes  this  available  and  is  a  handy  guide 
for  all  who  wish  to  use  it. 

Dr.  Riddick's  work  as  Parliamentarian 
has  always  been  characterized  by  a  fair 
and  helpful  attitude  and  his  prodigious 
knowledge  of  our  rules  and  precedents 
Is  of  Indispensable  help  to  the  Senate. 
This  new  work  carries  on  his  fine  tradi- 
tion and  I  feel  is  much  appreciated  by  all 
of  us. 


MRS.  BONNIE  L.  GENTRY— DISTIN- 
OXJISHED  EDUCATOR 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  the  dis- 
tinguished record  of  educational  achieve- 
ment of  Mrs.  Bonnie  Lucille  Gentry  of 
Mesquite,  Tex.  Mrs.  Gentry  is  presently 
the  principal  of  B.  F.  Tislnger  Elemen- 
tary School  in  Mesquite,  culminating  a 
teaching  career  in  the  Texas  school  sys- 
tem which  has  spanned  over  half  a  cen- 
tury. Mrs.  Gentry  is  retiring  this  month 
and  Is  being  honored  by  the  citizens  of 
Mesquite,  and  I  think  it  fitting  that  we 
recognize  her  here. 

Mrs.  Gentry's  dedication  to  children 
and  yoimg  people  has  been  quite  evident 
since  her  career  began  over  54  years  ago 
In  a  two-teacher  school  in  Prairie  View, 
Tex.,  in  a  position  which  no  one  else 
wotild  take.  She,  like  so  many  teachers 
of  the  day,  arose  before  dawn,  rode  to 
school  on  horseback,  and  lit  the  old  wood 
stove.  Prom  Prairie  View,  Mrs.  Gentry 
became  the  only  teacher  in  a  school  else- 
where in  Rockwall  Coimty.  She  later 
went  to  three  other  rural  schools  In  the 
area,  finally  joining  the  Mesquite  Inde- 
pendent School  District  in  1951.  In  1957 
Mrs.  Gentry  became  the  first  principal 
of  the  Ben  F.  Tislnger  Elementary 
School. 

Education  has  always  been  close  to 
the  heart  of  Mrs.  Bonnie  L.  Gentry.  Her 
dedicated  work  In  the  field  of  education 
Is  evidence  of  her  great  concern  for  chil- 
dren and  their  intellectual  growth. 
Through  her  service  and  her  dedication 
Mrs.  Gentry  has  rendered  an  outstand- 
ing and  long-lasting  contribution  to 
education,  to  her  State,  and  to  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole. 

The  Senate  Is  now  considering  a  very 
important  education  bill,  and  I  think  it 


important,  therefore,  that  we  pay  tribute 
to  individual  educators  such  as  Mrs. 
Gentry.  Without  this  kind  of  individual 
leadership  and  personal  attention  given 
to  the  Nation's  schoolchildren,  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  would  not  be 
the  success  it  is,  regardless  of  the  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  programs  which  have 
been  undertaken.  As  a  U.S.  Senator  from 
Texas  and  a  former  college  professor,  I 
congratulate  Mrs.  Gentry  on  her  suc- 
cesses, and  I  am  exceedingly  proud  of 
her  good  efforts. 


THE  ATROCITIES  AT  MAALOT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  every 
human  being  with  even  a  modicum  of 
compassion  in  his  character  could  not 
possibly  feel  ans^hing  but  deep  shock  and 
overwhelming  revulsion  at  the  atrocities 
committed  yesterday  in  Maalot,  Israel. 
My  own  feelings  of  anger  and  disgust  are 
so  overwhelming  that  they  are  difficult 
to  put  into  words. 

The  acts  of  the  three  Arab  gunmen 
cannot  be  pictured  as  anything  but  bru- 
tal, premeditated  murder  of  innocent 
children.  They  should  certainly  not  be 
dignified  as  any  kind  of  political  or  quasi- 
military  actions.  They  were  atrocities 
conceived,  directed,  and  carried  out  by 
cold-blooded  murderers. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  rightly  con- 
demned these  murders,  and  those  who 
would  seek  political  gain  through  such 
tactics.  Every  government  in  the  world 
that  claims  to  be  guided  by  principles  of 
Justice  and  humanity  must  join  in  such 
condemnations,  or  else  prove  itself  to  be 
no  more  than  a  hypocritical  sham. 

Also  to  be  condemned  and  made  to 
take  responsibility  for  these  murders  is 
any  nation  that  allows  such  plots  to  be 
made  and  launched  from  its  soil.  Those 
who,  through  inaction,  would  allow  such 
acts  to  occur,  are  not  much  better  than 
the  murderers  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  the  obllgatlwi  of 
the  world  community  to  make  clear  to 
those  whose  warped  minds  would  seize 
on  such  tactics,  that  the  murder  of  in- 
nocents will  never  advance  a  political 
cause.  Individual  governments  must  do 
so,  and  our  world  organization,  the 
United  Nations,  must  certaily  do  so. 

If  the  United  Nations  Is  to  maintain  Its 
credibility  as  a  world  organization  com- 
mitted to  the  search  for  peace,  it  must 
quickly  and  strongly  condemn  these  mur- 
ders, those  individuals  who  directed  them 
and  carried  them  out,  and  any  nation 
that  would  harbor  such  criminals. 


COMPUTER  BIDDING 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Record  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  the  release  Issued  by  the  General 
Services  Administration  on  amending 
the  joint  computer  and  data  communi- 
cations procurement  underway  for  the 
GSA  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricord,  slb  follows: 

OSA/T7SDA  Amino  CoMPum  BnoiNO 
The  bead  of  the  VB.  General  Serrloee  Ad- 
ministration said  today  that  08A  and  the 


U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  are  amend- 
ing the  joint  computer  and  data  communica- 
tions procurement  underway  for  the  two 
agencies.  The  Request  for  Proposals  for  the 
procurement  was  Issued  on  February  28. 

Arthur  P.  Sampson,  OSA  Admtalstrator, 
noted  that  the  most  Important  change  will 
be  to  delete  the  data  communications  net- 
work from  this  solicitation  and  procure  it 
separately. 

■In  our  original  Request  for  Proposals," 
Sampson  said,  "we  specified  a  data  network 
to  support  only  a  portion  of  the  USDA/OSA 
communications  requirements.  Since  we  did 
not  at  that  time  have  enough  detail  on  the 
remaining  communications  requirements,  we 
planned  to  meet  them  by  separate  action 
when  they  became  better  defined." 

Sampson  continued,  "Recently,  however.  It 
has  become  apparent  that  the  remaining 
communications  needs  wUl  be  better  defined 
in  the  near  future,  so  the  decision  has  been 
made  to  delete  the  data  communications  re- 
quirements specified  m  the  RPP  from  this 
particular  solicitation,  and  meet  the  total 
communications  requirement  by  separate 
actions." 

Sampson  also  noted  that  this  approach 
would  allow  OSA  time  to  study  the  feasi- 
bility of  contracting  for  full  service  data 
communications  support,  and  ensure  that 
security/privacy  safeguards  associated  with 
the  network  reflect  the  results  of  the  studies 
currently  imderway  by  the  Domestic  Council 
Committee  on  the  Right  to  Privacy  and  sev- 
eral Congressional  committees. 

OSA  sent  notices  to  all  prospective  bidders 
today,  also  noting  that  three  of  the  four 
optional  systems  called  for  In  the  original 
solicitation,  would  be  dropped,  and  that  one 
of  the  five  firm  systems  would  become 
optional. 

The  OSA  notice  to  bidders  cautioned  that 
"These  modifications  wUl  have  only  mini- 
mum Impact  on  the  ADP  systems  manda- 
tory requirements  presently  stated  in  the 
RFP  (Request  for  Proposals) ."  Bidders, 
therefore,  Sampson  urged,  should  continue 
working  on  the  preparation  of  the  computer 
portion  of  the  procurement. 


ARAB  TERRORIST  ATTACKS 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President:  I  rise 
today  in  a  state  of  shock  and  outrage 
over  the  inhumane,  brutal,  and  senseless 
actions  of  Arab  terrorists  who  have  taken 
the  lives  of  more  than  20  Israeli  students, 
and  wounded  some  70  others,  at  least  9 
of  them  seriously. 

What  a  sickening  birthday  present  for 
the  State  of  Israel.  Yesterdays  action, 
one  of  the  bloodiest  terrorist  incidents  In 
the  long-troubled  history  of  that  area, 
came  on  the  26th  anniversary  of  Israel's 
Independence. 

In  the  26  years  of  that  nation's  inde- 
pendence, a  proud  and  resourceful  peo- 
ple have  turned  a  wilderness  and  a 
wasteland  into  a  green  growing  and  pro- 
ductive nation.  Out  of  the  bloody  car- 
nage of  Hitler's  Germany  and  the  evil 
war  that  It  spawned.  Jews  the  world 
over  turned  to  their  historic  homeland  in 
a  reaffirmation  of  faith  and  determina- 
tion. As  if  to  emphasize  the  hostility 
which  would  shroud  its  early  years  of 
growth,  the  Arab  States  which  surround 
Israel  greeted  its  birth  as  an  Independent 
nation  by  uttacking  before  It  was  even 
hours  old.  And  now,  26  years  later,  ter- 
rorists from  those  same  Arab  States  have 
given  the  Israelis,  as  a  birthday  present, 
a  war  against  her  children.  Almost  like 
candles  on  a  macabre  birthday  cake, 
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these  terrorists  have  snuffed  out  the  lives 
of  almost  26  children;  as  If  to  symbolize 
one  child  for  each  year  of  Its  independ- 
ence. This  is  a  price  that  no  nation  should 
have  to  pay. 

I  believe  that  it  was  the  noted  poetess 
and  pacifist  Edna  St.  Vincent  Mlllay  who 
said  that  "peace  is  only  the  time  between, 
It  takes  the  unhorsed  rider  to  remount." 
But  today,  the  nation  of  Israel  is  faced 
with  the  stark  reality  that  as  a  result  of 
terrorist  attacks,  while  there  is  no  war, 
there  is  correspondingly  no  peace. 

As  I  indicated  yesterday,  in  cospon- 
soring  the  resolution  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  condemning  the  acts  of  ter- 
rorism In  the  Middle  East,  the  Senate  In- 
ternal Securities  Subcommittee  is  ac- 
tively pursuing  the  question  of  terrorism. 
This  fall,  with  the  permission  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  will  be  holding  hearings  into  the 
question  of  terrorism.  It  will  be  the  gen- 
eral aim  of  those  hearings  to  explore  the 
overall  question  of  terrorist  activities; 
activities  in  the  Par  East,  South  Amer- 
ica, and  here  in  our  own  Nation,  as  well 
as  In  the  Middle  East. 

I  think  It  would  be  appropriate  at  this 
point  to  turn  our  attention  to  those  acts 
of  terrorism  which  have  kaken  place  in 
our  recent  memory  in  and  against  the 
nation  of  Israel.  At  this  point,  I  would 
like  to  submit  a  list  of  major  Arab  ter- 
rorist activities  which  have  taken  place 
since  February  10.  1970.  when  an  attack 
by  an  Egyptian  and  two  Jordanian  ter- 
rorists occurred  against  an  El  Al  Aiilines 
plane  at  the  Munich  Ainx>rt.  At  that 
time,  one  passenger  vi-as  killed  and  eight 
Injured.  The  attackers  were  arrested  but 
they  were  later  set  free. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Arab  TcaaoRisr  Attacks 

July  72,  1B70— Six  Palestinians  hijacked  an 
Olympic  Airways  plane.  None  was  brought  to 
Justice. 

Sept.  «,  1970— Pan  American,  Trans  World 
Airlines  and  Swissair  planes  were  hijacked 
by  Arabs.  All  were  eventually  blown  up.  None 
of  the  terrorists  was  arrested. 

Sept.  6,  1970 — A  woman  terrorist  was 
wounded  and  her  .male  companion  kUled  In 
an  attempt  to  hijack  an  El  Al  plane.  The 
woman  was  later  released. 

July  28,  1971— An  attempt  to  blow  up  an 
El  Al  plane  with  booby-trapped  luggage  given 
to  a  woman  by  a  male  Arab  friend  did  not 
succeed. 

Sept.  20.  1970— A  similar  attempt  to  blow 
up  another  El  Al  plane  failed. 

Nov.  29,  1971— Wasfl  Tal,  Premier  of  Jor- 
dan, was  assassinated  by  four  Palestinian 
guerrUlas  while  entering  his  hotel  In  Cairo. 
Suspects  were  taken  Into  custody  but  no 
prosecutions  have  been  reported. 

Feb.  22,  1972— A  Llfthansa  airliner  wa-s  hi- 
jacked to  Aden  where  hijackers  were  paid 
tS  mlUlon  for  Its  release.  The  hijackers  went 
free. 

May  8,  1972— Terrorists  hijacked  a  Belgian 
Sabena  airliner  to  Lydda,  where  two  men 
were  killed  by  Israeli  security  guards.  Two 
women  were  subsequently  sentenced  to  life 
Imprisonment. 

May  30,  1972 — Three  Japanese  gunmen  be- 
longing to  the  Popular  Pront  for  the  Liber- 
ation of  Palestine  killed  26  persons  at 
Lydda  Airport. 

August  le,  1972— A  booby-trapped  tape- 
recorder  exploded  In  the  luggage  compart- 


ment of  an  El  Al  plane,  causing  slight  dam- 
age. Two  Arabs  were  released  by  Italian  au- 
thorities after  a  short  detention. 

Sept.  5.  1972 — Members  of  an  Arab  guer- 
rilla organization  attacked  the  quarters  of 
Israeli  athletes  in  the  Olympic  VlUsge  in 
Munich.  Eleven  members  of  the  Israeli  Olym- 
pic Team  were  slain.  Five  of  the  terrorists 
were  killed.  Three  others  were  later  freed. 

Oct.  29,  1972 — A  Lufthansa  plane  was  hi- 
jacked to  Zagreb,  Yugoslavia,  where  it  was 
released  after  Arab  terrorists  responsible  for 
the  attack  on  the  Israeli  athletes  at  Munich 
had  been  set  free.  The  hijackers  were  never 
brought  to  Justice. 

March  2,  1073 — Eight  guerrillas  Invaded 
the  Saudi  Arabian  Embassy  in  Khartoum. 
the  Sudan,  and  killed  three  diplomats.  The 
terrorists  were  taken  Into  custody  and  are 
reportedly  awaiting  trial. 

April  4,  1973 — Two  Arabs  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  attack  passengers  of  an 
El  Al  plane  In  Rome.  They  were  arrested  but 
later  released  and  sent  to  Lebanon. 

April  9.  1973 — Arab  terrorists  attempted  to 
attack  an  Israeli  plane  at  Nicosia.  Cyprus. 
Eight  were  arrested  and  sentenced  to  seven 
years'  Imprisonment.  They  were  quickly  re- 
leased later. 

April  27.  1973— An  Italian  was  klUed  In  the 
Rome  office  of  El  Al  by  a  Palestinian  Arab 
who  was  later  placed  under  psychiatric  ob- 
servation. 

July  24.  1973 — A  Japan  Air  Lines  jumbo 
Jet  was  hijacked  and  blown  up  in  TrlpoU, 
Libya.  None  of  the  five  terrorists  was  brought 
to  trial. 

Aug.  4,  1973— Two  Arab  terrorists  killed 
five  persons  and  wounded  45  in  a  machine- 
gun  attack  on  passengers  in  the  Athens  air- 
port lounge.  Last  week  the  terrorists  «ere 
freed  by  the  Oreek  go-.ernment  and  given 
safe  passage  to  Libya. 

Sept.  28,  1973 — Three  Jewish  ImmlgranU 
from  the  Soviet  Union  were  taken  hostage 
aboard  a  train  for  VIeruia.  Austrian  author- 
ities arrested  two  Palebtluians  who  were 
then  freed  and  flown  to  an  Arab  country. 

Nov.  25.  1973— Three  Arabs  hijacked  a 
KLM  Jumbo  Jet  and  flew  it  to  Abu  Dhabi. 
There  is  no  record  of  an  arrest  by  Abu 
Dhabi  authorities. 

April  II,  1074 — Three  Arab  guerrUlas 
killed  a  total  of  18  men.  women  and  children 
in  the  northern  IsraeU  border  town  of  Qiryat 
Shemona  before  dying  themselves  In  the  ex- 
plosion of  their  dynamite  charges  while 
under  siege  by  Israeli  security  forces. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  how  long 
can  these  activities  continue  to  go  on? 
How  long  can  these  terrorists  continue  to 
function  with  the  sanctions  of  the  Gov- 
ernments of  that  area?  I  deplore  the  situ- 
ation, and  suggest  to  this  Chamber  that 
It  should  be  aware  of  the  possibility  of 
taking  action  against  terrorism  within 
tlje  near  future.  I  further  suggest  that  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  I  plan  to  hold  hear- 
ings this  fall,  we  must  be  prepared  for 
the  possible  necessity  of  taking  Immedi- 
ate, decisive  action  at  an  earlier  date. 

I  might  suggest,  that  when  this  Cham- 
ber examines  our  foreign  sud  program, 
we  should  examine  It  in  light  of  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Middle  East.  Let  me  present 
some  statistics  which  I  think  would  be 
beneficial  to  consider.  These  figures  deal 
with  aid  to  the  Arab  nations  of  Algeria, 
Egypt,  Iraq,  Jordan,  Kuwait.  Lebanon, 
Libya.  Morocco,  Saudi  Arabia,  South 
Yemen,  Sudan,  Syria,  Tunisia,  and  Ye- 
men. This  aid  covers  the  period  from 
1946  through  1972. 

Outright  eccKMunic  grants:  $2,332,700,- 
000. 

Outright  military  grants;  $318,300,000. 


To  this  add  $125,300,000  in  outright 
grants  during  fiscal  year  1973. 

On  the  other  hand,  dtiring  the  cor- 
responding period.  Israel  has  received: 

Economic   grants:    $420,600,000. 

Military  grants:  No  funds  whatsoever. 

In  analyzing  the  requests  for  the  cur- 
rent year's  foreign  assistance,  I  am 
shocked  to  discover  that  this  administra- 
tion has  requested  absolute  giveaways  of 
$430  million  in  military  and  economic 
grants,  to  Arab  nations,  including  Leb- 
anon and  Morocco,  and,  in  addition  to 
this  $430  million  giveaway,  there  may 
be  an  additional  $100  million  in  sup- 
porting assistance  to  Syria.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  proposed  that  Israel  will  only  get 
$50  million  worth  of  grants  this  year. 

I  would  suggest,  tliat  when  the  legisla- 
tion for  the  giveaway  program  comes 
before  this  body,  the  Senate  should  take 
a  keen  and  discerning  look  at  what  Arab 
nations  are  receiving  what  amounts. 

I  have  requested  that  my  staff  contact 
the  appropriate  agencies  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  prepare  a  full  study  of  the 
situation  in  the  Middle  £^t,  giving  par- 
ticular emphasis  to  the  question  of  ter- 
rorist activities.  This  report  will  have  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  aid  we  give  to 
those  nations  which  harbor,  and  by  so 
harboring,  protect  and  promote  ter- 
rorist actions  such  as  those  which  took 
place  yesterday  in  Maalot.  There  is  ab- 
solutely no  excuse  for  giving  foreign  aid 
ts  th3se  nations. 

Mr.  President,  while  we  are  discussing 
incidents  against  helples  people,  I  think 
it  would  be  well  to  mention  tlie  recent 
harassment  ol  American  tourists  u-lthin 
tlie  Soviet  Union.  I  would  only  hope  that 
these  actions  are  not  indicative  of  a 
spreading  disregard  for  the  rights  of  Jews 
worldwide. 

From  a  report  by  Dr.  Lawrence  Brant, 
a  Florldian,  confirmed  by  tlie  Depart- 
ment of  State,  I  understand  that  Dr. 
Brant  had  arranged,  along  with  the 
Broward  County  Dental  Society,  for  a 
trip  to  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was  their 
intention  to  visit  Moscow  and  Leningrad 
for  a  period  of  8  days  and  while  there, 
to  meet  with  Russian  dental  groups  to 
discuss  problems  with  their  industry. 
While  on  this  trip.  Dr.  Brant  and  several 
of  his  colleagues,  members  of  the  South 
Florida  Council  on  Sovlety  Jewry,  at- 
tempted to  meet  with  several  Soviet  Jews 
who  had  requested  exit  visas  to  Israel 
but  had  had  their  requests  denied. 

Mr.  Vladmir  Slepak.  a  Soviet  Jewish 
leader,  who  had  applied  for  p>ermission 
to  emigrate  to  Israel,  met  with  Dr.  Brant. 
Mr.  Slepak,  a  former  electronic  engl-  ^ 
neer  and  architect,  had  lost  his  Job 
after  requesting  an  exit  visa.  For  the 
past  4  or  5  years,  he  has  not  only  not  been 
permitted  to  work,  but  has  been  con- 
stantly harassed  by  Soviet  oSlcials.  At 
the  meeting,  Mr.  Slepak  Invited  Dr. 
Brant  and  his  party  to  join  with  about 
75  Soviet  Jews  and  celebate  the  festival 
of  Lag  Baomer.  It  Is  a  Jewish  holiday 
commemorating  the  spring. 

To  celebrate  this  religious  occasion,  a 
picnic  was  organized  for  a  place  within 
the  are*  around  Moscow  where  fcnvign 
visitors  are  permitted  to  travel.  The 
group  was  on  a  public  Moscow  city  bus 
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bound  for  a  picnic  site  near  the  city. 
The  bus  was  stopped  by  Soviet  militia  on 
the  outskirts  of  Moscow,  and  all  the  pas- 
sengers were  asked  to  produce  their 
identity  documents.  Militiamen  report- 
edly told  the  Americans  and  their  Soviet 
guests  that  the  bus  was  headed  for  an 
pj-ea  off  limits  to  foreigners,  but  aUowed 
them  to  continue.  The  group  started 
walking  toward  the  picnic  area  but  was 
again  stopped  by  military  men  who  re- 
peated the  request  for  their  identity 
documents.  The  group  then  went  to  a 
nearby  field  and  held  a  picnic  of  celebra- 
tion for  their  religious  holiday. 

Dr.  Brant  tells  me  that  the  group  was 
then  surrounded  by  plainclothes  police- 
men, some  of  whom  took  photographs. 
In  addition,  residents  of  the  area  sud- 
dently  appeared  and  began  cursing  the 
group  using  anti-Semitic  epitaphs.  The 
group  departed  peacefully  after  finish- 
ing their  meeting  and  there  were  no  ar- 
rests at  that  time. 

What  troubles  me  about  this  entire  in- 
cident Is  that  in  an  age  where  we  seek 
a  form  of  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
while  they  represent  theirselves  to  be 
peaceful,  they  are  in  fact,  aggressively 
hostile  to  those  ideas  which  they  cannot 
understand  and  refuse  to  tolerate. 

Mr.  President,  I  bring  this  matter  to 
your  attention  at  this  time  to  reiterate 
my  support  for  the  Jewish  people  and 
free  men  everywhere.  I  further  wish  to 
remind  you  that  it  Is  my  hope  that  when 
the  Trade  Reform  Act  of  1973  (HH. 
10710),  is  reported  out  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  amendment  by  the  Sen- 
ator frcHn  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
calling  for  free  emigration  for  all  citizens 
is  still  attached  to  that  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  end  of  my  statement,  the 
editorial  from  today's  New  York  Times 
entitled  "Crime  Against  Peace,"  dealing 
with  the  massacre  at  Maalot,  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  and  that  a  complete  list- 
ing of  my  position  with  respect  to  the 
state  of  Israel  be  inserted  to  demonstrate 
for  all  who  care  to  examine  it,  my  long 
history  of  support  for  those  people.  I  call 
upon  my  colleagues  to  prepare  and  insert 
similar  statements  of  support. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cum   Against   Psack 

Tbe  Palestinian  lunatic  fringe  has  com- 
mitted the  most  abominable  yet  of  Its  long 
series  of  cowardly  murderous  outrages.  The 
purpose  of  yesterday's  attack  at  Maalot,  the 
holding  of  scores  of  schoolchildren  as 
hostages,  was  as  obvious  as  It  was  heinous: 
so  to  Inflame  passions  and  suspicions  that 
the  negotiations  for  disengagement  between 
Israel  and  Syria  would  collapse. 

Now.  more  than  ever,  such  an  accord  is 
vital  to  the  peoples  of  the  Middle  East.  The 
criminal  fanatics  guUty  of  this  unspeakable 
atrocity  committed  against  children  wovUd 
only  receive  a  posthumous  reward  if  the 
dialogue,  progressing  through  Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger's  mediation,  were  now  al- 
lowed totally  to  lapse. 

The  weapon  of  terror  Is  a  heavy  burden 
upon  the  Middle  East  and  the  world.  Beyond 
the  specific  terrorist  organizations  them- 
selves, which  proudly  proclaim  their  inhu- 
man tactics,  various  Arab  governments — In- 
cluding Syria— cannot  avoid  a  large  share  of 
responsibUity.     Arab     capitals     have     con- 


sistently provided  financial,  political,  mili- 
tary and  moral  support  for  the  guerrlllaa.  If 
authorities  In  Damascus  may  claim  that 
frustrated  Palestinians  are  beyond  their 
control,  they  still  have  to  answer  for  the 
open  encouragement  these  extremists  have 
received  in  the  Arab  world. 

Just  sixteen  days  after  last  month's  ter- 
rorist attack  at  the  Israeli  town  of  Qlryat 
Shemona,  President  Assad  of  Syria  formally 
received  the  commander  of  the  Palestinian 
group  that  launched  the  raid.  The  leader  of 
another  Palestinian  faction  heralded  Qlryat 
Shemona  as  "marking  the  beginning  of  a 
rew  era  for  the  Palestinian  Revolution" — 
and  this  group,  the  Saiqa,  operates  under 
open  Syrian  sponsorship. 

Nor  can  other.  non-Arab,  goveriunents 
point  with  pride  to  their  record  of  dealing 
with  the  scourge  of  terrorism.  Just  last  week 
the  Government  of  Oreece  pardoned  two 
guerillas  who  had  been  sentenced  to  death 
for  the  machine-gun  attack  at  Athens  air- 
port last  August.  More  than  150  Arab  terror- 
ists have  been  arrested  in  Europe  over  the 
past  five  years  and  all  but  nine  have  been 
quietly  set  free,  with  or  without  trials. 

Against  this  dismal  and  self-defeating 
record,  tbe  Israeli  responses  of  self-defense 
cannot  be  faulted.  At  Maalot,  Israeli  army 
action  may  have  compounded  the  tragedy 
for  some  hapless  Innocent  victims,  and  yet  it 
succeeded  in  freeing  the  rest.  There  seems  to 
be  no  humane  way  of  countering  the  brute 
barbarity  as  repeatedly  demonstrated  by  one 
terrorist  group  after  another. 

Amid  the  anger  of  the  moment  It  was 
hardly  surprising  that  Secretary  Kissinger 
chose  to  delay  his  scheduled  return  to  Da- 
mascus in  pursuit  of  the  stlll-eluslve  accord. 
But  it  is  in  no  one's  interests — neither  the 
Governments'  nor  the  Maalot  victims' — that 
his  meditation,  on  which  the  prospects  for 
peaceful  co-existence  In  the  Middle  East  still 
hang,  be  suspended  for  long. 

If  disengagement  between  Israel  and  Syria 
was  in  the  two  Governments'  interests  be- 
fore the  Maalot  raid,  as  both  sides  indicated 
it  was,  It  is  even  more  so  now.  The  essence 
of  an  accord,  similar  in  concept  to  the  dis- 
engagement already  achieved  between  Israel 
and  Egypt.  Is  the  nurturing  of  mutual  con- 
fidence between  long-time  belligerents. 

If  that  process  is  to  make  any  headway,  it 
is  up  to  the  Government  of  Syria  to  make  a 
concUlatory  move,  to  give  Israel  some  signal 
now  that  the  subhuman  raid  on  Maalot  does 
not  reflect  Arab  government  purpose  or  de- 
signs. If  Syria's  leaders  have  any  interest  at 
all  in  reaching  an  accommodation,  in  making 
their  profesfilons  of  peaceful  intent  convinc- 
ing, this  is  the  moment  for  them  to  show  it. 

List  of  Posttion  Wrrn  Rsspect  to  the  State 

C«'   ISRAKL 
KCPaESENTATTVS    0T7BNET:     1963-68 

October  10,  1967. — Opposes  resumption  of 
aid  to  Jordan  because  of  Its  aggress^n 
against  Israel,  refusal  to  negotiate  direct 
peace  talks  with  Israel,  and  its  "flirtations 
with  Moscow."   (CR.  H.  13159) 

OcV>ber  24,  1967. — Regarding  the  sinking 
of  Elath,  "It  greatly  disturbs  me  ...  it  is  in- 
conceivable that  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion, with  evidence  of  Arab-Soviet  ties  of  the 
strongest  kind,  is  reneging  on  its  commit- 
ment to  Israel."  (CR  H  13903) 

January  18,  1968. — Press  Release.  Pleased 
to  see  announcement  by  State  Department 
that  cash  aid  to  Jordan  has  been  cut  off. 
"I  am  definitely  opposed  to  rearming  a  na- 
tion (Jordan)  which  has  helped  start  this 
war  against  Israel  .  .  .  When  will  the  Johnson 
Administration  learn  who  is  its  friend  and 
who  is  its  foe?  Warns  against  sending  arms 
to  Jordan  and  cites  terrorism  and  Soviet 
buUdup  in  Arab  states.  Calls  for  suspension 
of  arms  shipments  to  Jordan  and  sale  of 
Phantoms  to  Israel." 

March  1968. — News  Release.  Criticizes  re- 


sumption of  United  States  arms  to  Jordan. 
Reviews  Jordan's  participation  in  June  war 
and  his  earlier  warning  to  President  Johnson 
concerning  terrorist  attacks  from  Jordan 
into  Israel.  "Why  is  President  Johnson  defer- 
ring action  on  sale  of  Phantom  Jets  needed 
by  Israel  to  meet  Communist  military 
buUdup?" 

March  21,  1968. — Statement  concerning 
Arab  terrorism:  "I  can  see  no  real  distinc- 
tion between  the  Viet  Cong  tactics  and 
those  of  ...  El  Fatah.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Israel  has  a  basic  right  to  protect  the  integ- 
rity of  her  citizens."  Notes  that  it  had  been 
determined  prior  to  Israel  operations  that 
Arab  terrorists  were  planning  a  massive  es- 
calation of  commando  squad  penetration 
throughout  Israel."  After  citing  acta  of  ter- 
rorism he  adds,  "I  again  urge  that  the  ad- 
ministration respond  to  the  new  situation 
by  suspending  any  U.S.  arms  shipments  des- 
tined for  Jordan.  It  is  obvious  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  King  Hussein  has  failed  to  re- 
strain terrorist  activities  against  Israel." 

February  26,  1968. — Introduces  sense  of 
House  Resolution  (H.  Res.  1227)  urging  U.S. 
to  seU  Phantom  Jet  fighters  to  Israel.  {CM. 
H.  6606) 

SENATOB     OtTHNET 

AprU  1969.— Signs  Scott-Ribicoff  state-. 
ment  on  Israel's  21st  birthday  which  calls 
for  direct  Arab-Israel  negotiations  and  op- 
poses "any  attempt  to  impose  halfway  meas- 
ures not  conducive  to  a  permanent  peace." 
Statement  condemns  Arab  terrorism  and  de- 
plores U.N.  resolutions  censuring  Israel  for 
counter-action. 

November  20,  1969. — InserU  New  York 
Times  article  concerning  Soviet  Jewry.  (C.R. 
S  14751) 

January  26,  1970. — Signs  Case-Tydlngs 
resolution  calling  for  direct  negotiations  be- 
tween Arab  states  and  Israel  and  arms  for 
Israel.  "We  adhere  to  the  principle  that  the 
deterrent  strength  of  Israel  must  not  be  im- 
paired." (CR.  S  629) 

January  31,  1970. — In  remarks  to  United 
Jewish  Appeal  dmner  in  Orlando  Florida 
states  that  the  Nixon  administration  wUl 
focus  attention  on  the  issue  of  persecution 
of  Soviet  Jews  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
U.N.  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  Feb. 
23rd-March  27th  1970.  Continues  that  our 
policy  shotUd  be  to  encourage  face  to  face 
negotiations  without  territorial  precondi- 
tions. Would  like  to  see  "area  neutralized 
with  a  multi-lateral  agreement  to  enforce 
peace,  that  means  to  assure  that  the  new 
boundaries  are  honored  by  all  states." 

February  1,  1970. — In  Orlando  Florida  Sen- 
tinel states  that  Israel  should  not  give  up 
any  territory  as  a  pre-condition  to  negotia- 
tions. The  Soviet  Union  "Is  playing  on  the 
Arab's  mindless  and  homicidal  hatred  of 
Jews  to  further  its  own  stated  and  long- 
standing goal  of  world  wide  domination." 
The  United  States  "should  work  towards  di- 
rect negotiations  .  .  .  and  should  not  become 
a  party  to  any  Big  Power  Imposed  settlement 
in  the  Middle  East." 

May  1970. — One  of  79  senators  to  sign  let- 
ter to  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  calling  for 
Jets  for  Israel. 

August  7,  1970. — One  of  the  original  sign- 
ers of  bipartisan  letter  to  Nixon,  signed  by 
72  senators,  supporting  his  July  Ist  TV  state- 
m«nt  with  respect  to  the  Middle  East,  which 
noted  Israel's  need  for  Jets  and  the  need  to 
maintain  balance  to  avoid  aU  out  war.  Thfr' 
letter  endorsed  U.S.  peace  efforts  "so  that 
the  Integrity  of  every  country  in  the  area 
withm  mutually  recognized  and  secure  bor- 
ders may  be  realized."  Letter  strongly  sup- 
porta  clear  expression  of  U.S.  policy  to  "pro- 
tect and  defend  ita  Interesta  in  the  Middle 
East  and  Southern  Europe  as  the  best  de- 
terrent to  direct  VJB.-VSB.R.  confrontation. 
(CR.  S  12960) 

May  1971. — E^>eech  In  Miami  for  Federa- 
tion and  Emergency  Fimd  stftted  that  Israel 
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should  not  rely  on  guarantees  because  of  past 
experience.  U.S.  political  and  military  com- 
mitment to  Israel — supplying  Israel  with 
arms  to  maintam  balance — must  be  con- 
tinued. "It  is  In  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States  to  see  that  Israel  remains  a  viable 
force  for  democracy. .  ." 

October  15,  1971. — Cosponsored  resolution 
urging  "affirmative  action"  on  Israel's  re- 
quest for  Phantom  Jeta  "without  further 
delay."  Resolution  also  called  for  assistance 
"to  maintain  Israel's  deterrent  capability 
and  appealed  for  U.S.  reaffirmation  of  the 
"importance  of  secure  and  defensible  borders 
as  a  vital  element  in  a  peace  settlement  to 
be  negotiated  by  the  parties  themselves." 
(CRS  16289) 

November  23,  1971. — Voted  for  Jackson 
Amendment  to  Defense  Appropriations  Bill 
for  military  sales  credite  for  Israel  (CR  S 
19490) 

February  1972. — Cosponsors  Soviet  Jewish 
Refugee  Assistance  Act — $85  million  to  aid 
m  their  resettlement. 

September  6,  1972. — In  speech  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor,  mourns  the  Munich  11  and  con- 
demns terrorism  stating,  ".  .  .  eight  Arab 
lunatics  have  shown  themselves  to  be  no 
less  barbaric.  .  .  than  those  who  gave  the 
orders  at  places  like  Dachau."  He  concludes. 
"Peace  between  Arabs  and  Israelis  can  only 
con>e  when  such  tactics  are  discarded  and 
both  parties  sit  down  and  negotiate  face 
to  face.  .  ."  (CRS  14119) 

October  1972. — Cosponsors  amendment  in- 
troduced by  Senatoi  Jackson  which  would 
deny  most-favored-natlon  treatment,  credite 
or  Investment  guarantees  to  a  nation  which, 
like  the  Soviet  Union,  denies  its  citizens  the 
right  or  opportunity  to  emigrate  and  which 
imposes  more  than  nominal  exist  fees. 

March  IS,  1973. — P>rlncipal  cosponsor  of 
Jackson  amendment  and  citas  cases  of  sev- 
eral Imprisoned  Soviet  Jews  to  Illustrate  the 
need  to  support  and  pass  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment. Inserte  open  letter  from  friends  of  the 
Soviet  Kerbel  family  to  the  Government  of 
the  USSR  in  support  of  efforte  to  aid  in  their 
emigration  from  the  Soviet  Union  (CR  S 
4829-30) 

March  1973. — Cosponsors  the  Jackson 
amendment,  which  like  the  original,  would 
deny  most-favored-natlon  treatment,  credits 
or  mvestment  guarantees  to  a  nation  which 
denies  ite  citizens  the  right  or  opportunltv 
to  emigrate  and  which  imposes  more  than 
nominal  exit  fees. 

May  7,  1973. — At  Miami  celebration  of  Is- 
rael's 26th  birthday  delivers  speech.  Dis- 
cusses Israel's  history,  cites  need  for  secure 
borders,  and  perceives  crucial  U.S.  role  in 
keeping  Israel  alive.  States  that  Congress  will 
not  bow  to  Arab  attempta  to  use  oil  to  change 
U.S.  outlook.  Advocates  continued  delivery  of 
planes  to  Israel  and  strongly  supports  efforts 
on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jewry." 

May  26,  1973. — Voted  "Yea"  on  the  Jack- 
son-Allen amendment  to  the  1973  Military 
SfUes  Act  to  restore  the  Administration's  re- 
quest for  an  authorization  of  t525  million 
for  military  credit  sales  with  a  credit  ceUing 
of  $700  million. 

June  8,  1973. — Inserte  Dr.  Korey's  AIPAC 
speech  on  Soviet  Jewry.  (CR  S  10712) 

June  8,  1973. — Inserte  statement  of  Syna- 
gogue Council  of  America  endorsing  Jackson- 
Mills- Vanik  amendment.  (CR  S  10712) 

October  17,  1973. — Signs  "Dear  Colleague 
letter"  sent  to  all  senators  urging  their  co- 
sponsorship  of  the  Humphrey-Jackson  Phan- 
tom Jet  Resolution  (Sen.  Res  189) 

October  1973. — Cosponsors  Humphrey- 
Jackson  Phantom  Jet  resolution. 

December  1973.— Voted  "Yea"  on  the  Fong 
amendment  restoring  $36.5  million  for  So- 
viet Refugee  Assistance  to  the  Foreign  Aid 
Bin  of  1973. 

December  1973. — Voted  Yea  on  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Appropriations  Bill  of  1973  which 


included  the  $2.2  billion  emergency  security 
assistance  for  Israel. 

December  1973. — Voted  Yea  on  the  Emer- 
gency Security  Assistance  Act  of  1973  au- 
thorizing $2.2  billion  in  miUtary  grante  and 
credite  for  Israel. 


ECONOMIC  FREEDOM 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  political 
liberty  can  be  maintained  only  as  long 
as  we  have  economic  freedom.  Govern- 
ment dictatorship  over  the  economy  is 
detrimental  not  only  to  business  and  in- 
dustry, but  to  everyone  in  the  Nation. 

This  point  was  made  very  dramatically 
recently  in  a  speech  by  Walter  B.  Wris- 
ton,  chairman  of  the  First  National  City 
Corporation  and  First  National  City 
Bank.  Excerpts  from  the  speech  were  re- 
printed this  morning  in  the  New  York 
Times. 

In  the  article,  Mr.  Wriston  notes  that 
some  newspapers  such  as  the  New  York 
Times  6xe  strongly  advocating  more  and 
more  Government  control  of  American 
business  and  industry.  He  very  appro- 
priately suggests  that  the  ultimate  course 
of  this  argument  is  Government  control 
of  the  news  media  itself. 

Mr.  President,  this  article  makes  a 
number  of  excellent  points  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

No  One  Holds  a  Monopoly  on  America 
(By  Walter  B.  Wriston) 

You  do  not  have  to  pay  too  much  atten- 
tion to  the  din  In  the  media  to  gain  the  im- 
pression that  all  of  our  American  institu- 
tions are  in  Jeopardy.  If  you  are  tempted  to 
reflect  on  the  fact  that  America  is  at  peace 
with  its  neighbors,  and  that  never  in  history 
have  more  people  been  employed  at  higher 
wages  m  a  free  society,  a  poU  can  be  pro- 
duced to  show  you  how  wrong  you  are. 
Armed  with  multiple-choice  questions,  poll- 
sters knock  on  doors  to  inquire  about  the 
timetable  to  doomsday.  According  to  the  poll- 
sters, very  little  about  American  life  has  our 
approval.  Congress,  the  Presidency,  business, 
the  media,  universities  are  all  held  in  low  es- 
teem. 

What  we  somehow  fall  to  perceive  is  that 
all  these  institutions,  which  are  said  to  be  in 
trouble,  are  made  up  of  people  like  you  and 
me.  The  American  system  has  been  built  not 
upon  the  worship  of  Institutions  but  upon  a 
belief  in  the  worth  of  the  Individual. 

A  long  time  ago  Walt  Whitman  put  it  this 
way: 

O  I  see  flashmg  that  this  America  Is  only 

you  and  me, 
Ite  power,  weapons,  testimony,  are  you  and 

me. 
Its  crimes,  lies,  tbefte,  defections,  are  you 

and  me, 
Ite    Congress    is    you    and    me,    the    officers, 

capitols,  armies,  ships,  are  you  and  me. 

Whitman  did  not  say  that  America  was  a 
collection  of  groups  or  Institutions.  He  said 
it  was  you  and  me.  We  do  not  educate 
groups;  we  educate  mdividuals.  Part  of  our 
education  must  be  that  you  and  I  have  an 
obligation  to  pass  on  to  our  children  our 
hard-won  Individual  liberty,  which  must  be 
reasserted  If  our  freedom  is  to  endure. 

StUl,  there  is  an  idea  abroad  in  the  land 
that  a  businessman  does  not  enjoy  the  pro- 
tection of  the  First  Amendment  and  if  he 
wishes  to  make  his  views  known  to  a  con- 


gressman, or  a  senator,  or  a  governor,  or  a 
mayor  or  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
he  Is  somehow  domg  somethmg  evU.  But  a 
reading  of  the  Constitution  shows  that  free- 
dom of  speech  precedes  even  freedom  of  the 
press  m  the  wording  of  the  F^rst  Amendment. 

Increasingly,  small  groups  of  men  and 
women,  elected  by  no  one,  announce  that 
they  alone  are  privy  to  the  secret  of  what 
constitutes  the  public  mterest.  Tbe  men  who 
drafted  our  Constitution  were  unaware  that 
such  wisdom  resided  in  any  group.  Rather, 
they  were  at  pains  to  see  that  no  one  sector 
arrogated  too  much  power  to  itself.  They 
rejected  the  view  that  a  man's  occupation 
made  him  either  wise  or  foolish,  for  they 
came  from  all  kinds  of  backgrounds.  The 
business  of  publishing  a  newspaper  or  run- 
ning a  TV  station  does  not  in  and  of  itself 
make  one  either  more  or  less  dlscerntog  about 
the  public  Interest  than  any  other  bxtslness. 
Walt  Whitman  made  no  exceptions  when  he 
said  America  was  "you  and  me." 

No  matter  what  business  we  are  in,  we 
should  speak  out  on  Issues  as  we  ftercelve 
them  with  all  the  clarity  at  our  command. 
If,  for  example,  you  believe  In  free  markete. 
It  Is  a  formidable  task  to  be  heard  m  our 
town  because  The  New  York  Times  editorials 
almost  dally  advance  the  thesis  in  one  way 
or  another  that  all  of  our  economic  activity 
should  tw  regulated  by  the  Government  ex- 
cept, of  course,  those  corporations  which 
own   the   press  or  the  media. 

After  three  years  of  price  and  wage  con- 
trols and  2,000  years  of  history  which  re- 
corded only  their  failure,  one  would  think 
that  experience  would  have  overwhelmed  the 
editors'  theory.  Instead,  only  recently  The 
Times  called  for  "a  more  sensible  price  con- 
trol policy"  for  what  it  characterized  as  an 
"mflation-racked,  monopoly-dominated  econ- 
omy." It  seems  unable  to  grasp  one  of  the 
central  lessons  of  history  which  is  that  you 
cannot  preserve  political  liberty,  which  In- 
cludes a  free  press,  if  the  economic  system 
Is  run  by  a  government  dictatorship. 

A  former  Italian  Journalist  writing  in  1932 
explamed  it  with  great  clarity:  "The  Fascist 
State  has  drawn  mto  itself  even  the  economic 
activities  of  the  nation  ...  ite  mfluence 
reaches  every  aspect  of  the  national  life  .  .  . 
all  the  political,  economic  and  ^iritual  forces 
of  the  nation."  The  Journalist's  name  was 
Mussolini  who,  you  recall,  went  on  to  prove 
hU  point.  Surely,  that  was  not  so  long  ago 
that  we  have  forgotten  the  lesson  that  free- 
dom is  mdlvlslble. 

And  so  we  return  to  Whitman's  "you  and 
me"  and  the  obligation  to  preserve  a  govern- 
mental system  based  on  a  belief  m  the  worth 
of  the  Individual.  This  means  that  you  and 
I,  not  somebody  else,  must  speak  out  and 
say  that  if  we  wish  to  preserve  our  political 
liberty,  we  must  also  preserve  our  economic 
freedom. 


FLORIDA    DENTISTS    HARASSED    IN 
THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  received  word  that  a  group  of  den- 
tists from  south  Florida  visiting  the  So- 
viet Union  in  a  group  of  100  dentists  from 
the  United  States  were  harassed  while 
going  on  a  picnic  with  Russian  Jews  out- 
side Moscow.  This  was  not  only  a  fright- 
ening experience  for  those  involved,  but 
also  a  profoundly  disagreeable  incident 
at  a  time  when  there  is  so  much  concern 
for  the  plight  of  Jewish  people  in  the  So- 
viet Union.  I  am  shocked  and  disap- 
pointed that  such  an  incident  would  oc- 
cur not  only  for  the  threat  that  it  ob- 
viously reveals  to  Soviet  Jews  celebrating 
the  Lag  Baomer  festival,  but  also  for  im- 
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pact  on  Americans  going  to  the  Soviet  look  at  our  passporta  and  tried  to  take  our  eitliT  with  one  of  the  Internal  Revenue 

U"*0"-  cameras.  It  was  frightening."  Service   orcfesslonals   who  oroviri*.   thi<! 

Tourists  are  a  vital  link  between  con-  ,  <^^  <>»  "»*  ^^^  Jews  said  that  vuiagers  StsSice  to  SembTrsInd  emotoveefof 

ppmpd  Amprlpftn-!  anri  <VwiPt  Ti.«t«  t  nniw  ^  "»•  *«*  <=*™e  out  of  their  houses  and  fssisiance  w  naemoers  ana  employees  01 

>.1^^t^^u^!^.^^rt  !^i.J^  ^o"t*<i   "»*"it».   including   -Hitler  should  ^^e  Senate,  or  with  an  individual  who 

hope  that  this  Incident  win  strengthen  have  killed  you  all.-  had  previously  served  in  this  capacity 

the  determination  ol  Americans  travel-        Aeroflot  recently  began  Miami-to-Moscow  and  is  now  a  Senate  committee  staff 

Ing  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  malce  contact  charter  service,  using  four-engine  liyushin  member. 

with  Soviet  Jews  which  can  Mily  deepen  62  jets  that  are  in  the  luxury  class  compared  Mr   President   I  ask  unanimous  con 

the   bonds   of   friendship   and   concern  *°i^"""!"f^^*"f  ^Sov^^^^^                 ^  sent  that  the  material  be  printed  in  the 

which  are  necessary  to  sustain  human        ^^*  ^"^^  '"s^*'  ^pru  28,  took  off  under  a  R-posn 

rieht<!  '^^"  °^  secrecy  at  Miami  International  Air-  ^y        .    ,               ._ .     x. 

T  onii  thic  inr-irtAnt  t«  tv,»  ottoT>ti««  «f  P°"-  '^^  operation  was  kept  quiet  to  avoid  ^here  being  no  objection,  the  material 

I  call  this  Incident  to  the  attention  of  antagonizing  Miamis  Cuban  refugees,  who  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

my  coUeagues  and  ask  unanimous  con-  t^ve  picketed  visithjg  soviet  ships  la  the  asfoUows: 

sent  that  the  article  from  the  Miami  pa^t.  Cu«ent  Nkt  Worth  or  s«,ator  Dole. 

HeraJd  be  printed  in  the  Recobd.                                                ii  i^iay  le   mt 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  T^Tr.r^»Jrl?      t^m-o-      T>ATrm,r^»,»»,«       «t,^  AsseU: 

BtJSBT  Police                                       okju  LfULJ:.  Contributions   to   Civil    Service 

Soviet  police  turned  a  holiday  picnic  excur-         Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  indi-  A,^^ifJf^f'^^o^"^J— VV.-.--      ^^'  *°^  "" 

alon  into  an  ordeal  In  mud  Friday  for  a  party  cated  to  inquiring  reporters  that  I  would  HoSold     ^fu^iSi^nlT     /^«-          '  ^  ^^ 

of  Southeast  Florida  dentists  and  Bussun  disclose    the    amount    of    taxes    I    have  p^J?^te  vS                             10  000  00 

Jews,  the  Americans  told  newsmen  in  Mos-  paid  since  coming  to  the  Senate,  as  well  B^an«    m   cSlng"  «,;o"iinte 

T>i«  Rairt   th»  «>^„,u„  r^^^—^„.^*     11  ^  '"y  overall  financial  status.  To  some.  (Russeu.  Kansas,  and  Wash- 

nu^riS  J«  ^n  iw-^o?"^T  fo^d  ^^^^  information  may  be  meaningful.  To        i^Kto".  d.c  le.  395. 56 

r\^^r!^  oTaVu^und  Z\  S  Others,  it  may  satisfy  a  curiosity.  In  any  "^UcT "  meTo?ab"2i;:"°rd 

Bite  but  physically  barred  the  Russian-Amer-  event,  those  of  US  in  public  OfBce  expect  l^^    effect                                ,n  nnn  n, 

lean  group  from  conUnulng  its  trip  on  foot.  Close  scrutiny,  perhaps  now  more  than  income-produdnK'U^Grt ties'"                None 

"We  went  down  some  side  roads  covered  at  any  previous  time.  I  submit  the  fol-  interests  in  land  or  real  prop- 

with  mud  and  forced  our  way  through,"  said  lowing  information  In  the  hope  that  it  Is  erty  (other  than  residence)                  None 

Dr.  Michael  M.  Krop  of  2001  NE  195th  Dr.  responsive  to  the  legitimate  concerns  of  interests  in  oU  and  gas  leasee.-              None 

The  poUoe  surrounded  us  and  kept  asking  Kansas  residents.  Other    income-producing   prop- 

SeL-^^^ul^ireTo^theC^t^r^'J?  n^a^v'^Vrff'f^'^t^^^^^^^^^^^r        '"''    "" — 

unbeUevaWe."  "^ay  be  helpful.  I  entered  Congress  in  -.  ^^ 

"They  were  very  forceful."  said  Dr.  Law-  ^^^^-  Since  then,  I  have  not  engaged  In  " —    ""•  ^^^"^^ 

rence  L  Brmnt  of  1971  NE  I9i8t  Dr.  "One  of  &ny  private   law   practice,   nor  have  I  x.iABn,rnEs 
them  grabbed  my  wife's  arm  and  forced  her  been  associated  with  any  law  firm.  I  have  "o^'K^K*    on    residence.    Wash- 
to  ahow  her  passport.  They  made  It  very  no  interest  in  any  other  private  business.     o,!^^f' ?».»""♦. 'S ::  H4,488.68 

unpleasant.  We  were  kind  of  frightened."               Since  becoming  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  n^able      ^  o  ,o«  n« 

Or^te?'S^i^^*^™^%Tf^*'*Tf  Senate  in  January  1969.  my  principal  T«  Sat'io"n»"oute^i^::"-      '''^no^ 

ftTu^lS^r^hr^enn^a^'M^sS;"^:!  s'^^jf4f,Xnn^,^l,v*^.  "^l  ^T"     Other !!!*.....  ^Zl 

ventlon  Monday  In  a  Soviet  Aeroflot  Jet  ah-  salary— $42,500  aimuaUy.  This  salary  has  

liner  that  flew  to  the  Soviet  Union  from  been  supplemented  by  lecture  fees,  which  Total 46,714.68 

Miami  via  New  York.  liave  averaged  $24,318  in  the  5  years  I  «  ♦       ^v  

The  Russian  Jews  said  police  told  the  have  served  in  the  Senate.  Fees  received  worth 84,077.94 

Americans  they  could  not  proceed  on  the  for  lectures  or  speeches  delivered  on  col-  *  Includes  proceeds  from  1973  sale  of  pre- 

publlc  bus  because  It  was  going  to  an  area  lege  campuses  have,  in   part,  been  re-  ^'""^  reeldence  In  FaUs  Church,  Va. 

barred  to  foreigners.  They  said  police  stopped  turned    to    those    CoUeges    to    establish  '  **  °^  *P'"-  ^°-  ^^'*- 

the  bus  18  mUes  down  the  Kalgua  Highway,  scholarshios  for  handlrannpri   <dnirtPTit«  *  V1u«  as  of  Dec.  31. 1973. 

The  off-llmlte  ar*a  starts  25  miles  from  Mos-  fc  e^JTifthese  V  e^f  I  ha  ve  S^  f  Sfv  o  *  ''°"'  '^"  Insurance  policies  of  which  the 

cow.  i^J^n^H  LfK  f^  ^1      ■^^^^^ve  also  fully  senator's  daughter  Is  the  sole  beneficiary  are 

Brant  said  the  group  held  Its  picnic  any-  complied  With  the  rules  of  the  Senate  re-  m  force  (face  value,  »»4.a59.00) . 

way.  in  a  field  near  where  the  security  force  quiring  confidential  disclosure  of  person-  income  taxes  mid  bt  senator  bob  dole 

blocked  their  way  with  vehicles  and  men.  *"  finances  suid  public  reporting  of  the  jg^g. 

The  Americans  said  they  had  gotten  In  amounts  and  sources  of  my  fees  for  pub-  Paid  to  state  of  Kansas                ai  lis  pn 

touch   with  Soviet  Jews  Whose  names  had  Uc  speaking  engagements.  This  informa-         Paid  to  United  States     10  614  85 

been  given  by  Jews  in  the  Miami  area.  tion  is  on  the  public  record  and  has  been      1970 :  '°'  ^^*-  ^^ 

ni  J^fhfJ'toi^',^^^  ^*™  to  go  on  a  pic-  avaUable   to   the   press   and   hiterested        Paw  to  state  of  Kansas i  324  95 

^t^^T/J^A:^l^';l^^Z''''^'^  '^«^--      ,  paid  to  united  states ^'.^l.tl 

"We  all  brought  food  for  the  (Lag  Baomer)         Concerning  my  net  worth.  I  wish  it  ^%'-  ».„„„ 

festival."  he  said.  "People  had  chudren  ani  ^ere  possible  to  provide  an  accurate  and        ^  J  S  Sm^e^  sS^ o^'  f^'  I? 

were  carrying  guitars.  It  was  supposed  to  detaUed  accounting  of  my  finances  when     jg!J».'°  to  umted  states.. 20,044.91 

have  been  a  happy  occasion  and  no  one  was  I  came  to  Washington  in  1961.  Unfortu-  Paid  to  State  of  Kansas                   i  m«  nn 

planning  to  have  a  demonstration.  When  we  nately.  my  records  for  that  period  are  Paid  to  United  States                   18  626  09 

ot^^^  *""  "  ^       ***  pictures  incomplete,  so  only  a  rough  estimate  can     1973:  "' "®  °^ 

The  Americans  said  thAt   de-nu*  t>,-  h.,  ^®  constructed.  After  9  years  of  practice         Paid  to  state  of  Kansas.. i,  767.  67 

asS^nrSini^^k^Uri^d  ^«J  following  graduation  from  law  school,  my        P^^to  United  states... 20. 367. 66 

for  more  than  two  hours.  principal  asset  was  equity  in  a  residence  tvI.,  '  ..^  ♦    o*  *     .  ^ 

Mrs.  Robert  Blank,  wife  of  a  Hollywood  in  Russell.  Kans.  The  home  was  secured  ?o^  naw  to^^^^"    «?'21Ii^ 

d«itut.  said   the  Americans  were  fol^wed  by  a  mortgage;  and  although  I  had  no  ?o^-^  iiLSLef^i"    m'S^Is 

aU  over  Moscow  as  they  prepared  for  the  Other  major  debts  or  obUgations   a  gen-  "icomes  laxes  paid..    8».  682. 95 

P*?^-          ,^  ,^  ,  „    ^  erous  estimate  of  my  net  worth  at  that  „„            '^  ""  "'^  summart 

"We  expected  that,"  she  aald,  "but  when  time  would  not  exceed  $'>0  000    A  com-  ^^  ****«'  = 

our  bus  got  out  of  town  we  wei«  stopped.  iTpf^JIr^i  fvi        ,,  ^^°  *"  Jw  .;.         ?™  Total  income 847  010  55 

Police  came  aboard  and  looked  at  our  S^-  f  *f^n  °  ?'i5^„^'^^.^^  T^  ^^  '^f ";  Employee  busing  expe^::'.".       3  fS  ll 

.porta,  then  told  us  to  get  off  the  bua.^e  1^"°*^  °^  my  present  net  worth  will.  I  ite^teed  deductions*                      7  672' 58 

Russian  Jews  got  off  with  us.  believe,  provide  a  sufficiently  clear  indi-  Table  incomes                               33'  700'  62 

"No  matter  which   way  we  turned    (the  cation  of  my  financial  position.  us  taxes  paid 10614  95 

police)  said  we  couldn't  go  there.  We  finally         I  would  also  point  out  that  each  year     •Itemused  deductloni'' 

went  down  a  muddy  road  to  a  field  and  had  while  serving  in  the  Senate  my  tax  re-  Medical  and  dental  expenses               160  00 

our  picnic.  The  poUce  kept  stopping  us  to  turns  have  been  prepared  in  consultation  Taxes  ...      .                               2  410"  ei 
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the  1869  TAX  SCHMART 

U.S.  taxes — Continued 

Interest  expense  (home  mort- 
gage)         $1,824  50 

Contributions 912.85 

Casualty  or  theft  losses 0 

Miscellaneous         deductions — 

these  include  entertainment 

of  constituents,  depreciation 

of  office  equipment,  dues  and 

office  expenses 2,  374.  60 

Kansas  taxes  paid,  $1,115.80. 

THE    1970    TAX    SUMMARY 

US.  taxes: 

Total  Income $52,476.05 

Employee  business  expense 3,  217.  72 

Itemized  deductions* 9.073.09 

Taxable   Income 38,310.24 

VS.  taxes  paid 11,892.32 

'Itemized  deductions: 

Medical  and  dental  expenses 150.00 

Taxes  2,714.73 

Interest  expense  (home  mort- 
gage)           1,773.68 

Contributions   1,339.75 

Casualty  or  theft  losses 0 

Miscelleanous  deductions — 
these  include  entertainment 
of  constituents,  depreciation 
of  office  equipment,  dues  and 

office  expenses 3,094.93 

Kansas  taxes  paid  $1,324.95. 

THE    1971    TAX    SUMMARY 

U.S.  taxes: 

Total   Income $79,935.  10 

Employee  business  expense 9,  411.  73 

Itemized  deductions* 11,453.15 

Taxable    Income 57,045.22 

U.S.  taxes  paid 20,044.91 

'Itemized  deductions: 
Medical  and  dental  expenses..  150.00 

Taxes 3,337.45 

Interest  expense  (home  mort- 
gage)     2.019.81 

Contributions   3,054.63 

Casualty  or  theft  losses 0 

Miscellaneous  deductions — 
these  Include  entertainment 
of  constituents,  dues  and 
subscriptions,  office  expenses 
and    depreciation    of    office 

equipment    2,891.26 

Kansas  taxes  paid,  $2,652.70. 

THE    1972    TAX    SX7MMABT 

U.S.  taxes: 

Total  income $82,927,26 

Employee  business  expense 2,  678.  25 

Itemized  deductions' 33,397.19 

Taxable    income 46,101.82 

U.S.  taxes  paid 18.526.09 

-*  Itemized  deductions: 

Medical  and  dental  expenses..  150.00 

Taxes 4,637.56 

Interest  expense  (home  mort- 
gage)     1,789.11 

Contributions   2,268.00 

Casualty  or  theft  losses 0 

Miscellaneous  deductions — 
these  Include  entertainment 
of  constituents,  office  ex- 
penses, alimony  and  Insur- 
ance premiums  paid  and  de- 
preciation of  office  equip- 
ment       24,  552.  52 

Kansas  taxes  paid,  $1,386. 

THE    1973    TAX    SUMMARY 

U.S.  taxes: 

Total  Income $88,713.58 

Employee  business  expense 6,  987.  34 

Itemized  deductions* 30,120.31 

Taxable  income 48,  855.  93 

U.S.  taxes  paid 20.367.56 

•Itemized  deductions: 

Medical  and  dental  expenses..  150.  00 

Taxes 9,407.60 

Interest  expense  (home  mort- 
gage)     1,779.50 

Contributions   3,196.44 


Casualty  or  theft  losses o 

Miscellaneous  deductions — 
these  Include  entertainment 
of  constituents,  office  ex- 
penses, alimony  paid,  legal 
fees,  political  contributions 
and  depreciation  of  office 
equipment  $22,587.77 

Kansas  taxes  paid,  $1,767.67. 

PROJECTED    SOURCES    OF    INCOME    FOR     1974 

Senate  salary.  $42,500. 

Lecture  fees:  Vary  annually. 

Retirement  pay  (disability  retirement  for 
wounds  received  In  World  War  II) :  $5,436.72 
per  year — not  subject  to  tax. 

Veterans'  Administration  insurance  divi- 
dend: $148.00 — not  subject  to  tax. 


DISCRIMINATION  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
AND  UPPER  LEVELS  OF  MANAGE- 
MENT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  More 
than  a  year  ago  the  Department  of  La- 
bor's OfBce  of  Federal  Contract  Compli- 
ance issued  the  following  guidelines: 

Members  of  various  religious  and  ethnic 
groups.  primarUy  but  not  exclusively  of  East- 
ern. Middle  and  Southern  European  ances- 
try, such  as  Jews.  Catholics.  Italians,  Greeks, 
and  Slavic  groups,  continue  to  be  excluded 
from  executive,  middle-management,  and 
other  Job  levels  because  of  discrimination 
based  upon  their  religion  and /or  national 
origin.  These  guidelines  are  intended  to 
remedy  such  unfair  treatment. 

In  this  country  today,  there  are  preci- 
ous few  women  and  minority  group 
members  at  the  middle  and  upper  levels 
of  management — the  executive  suite — in 
business  and  industry.  Less  obvious  but 
no  less  true,  there  are  discouragingly 
few  representatives  of  these  Southern 
and  Eastern  European  ethnic  groups  at 
these  same  management  levels. 

Polish,  Italian  and  other  Slavic  ethnic 
groups  are  beginning  to  take  a  hard  look 
at  their  own  participation  in  the  Amer- 
ican dream.  They  are  finding  that  they 
are  a  long  way  from  "having  made  it." 
They  are  asking  questions  and  looking 
for  data  relating  to  their  condition. 

The  Federal  policy  toward  their  con- 
dition consists  only  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  guidelines.  But  the  guidelines  are 
merely  guidelines.  They  are  not  a  regula- 
tion in  the  sense  that  specific  require- 
ments are  spelled  out  with  sanctions  for 
violations.  The  guidelines  exhort  busi- 
ness and  industry  to  look  at  their  exec- 
utive suite  personnel  practices.  They 
apply  to  those  doing  business  as  con- 
tractors or  subcontractors  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  No  affirmative  action 
plans  are  required. 

Issued  more  than  a  year  ago  (41  C.P.R. 
part  60-50),  the  guidelines  require  "af- 
firmative action"  in  areas  dealing  with 
upgrading,  layoff,  termination  training, 
recruitment,  transfer,  and  demotion  of  all 
ethnic  employees.  Special  attention  is  to 
be  given  job  opportunities  at  the  middle 
and  executive  management  job  levels. 

I  have  not  made  a  formal  inquiry  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  inquire  what 
progress  its  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance  has  made  in  implementing 
the  guidelines.  Informally,  I  have  learn- 
ed that  OPCC  has  no  statistical  data  for 
evaluative  purposes,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  more  than  a  year  has  passed 


since  the  guideMflls  were  promulgated.  I 
have  been  told  that  OFCC  is  asking  the 
various  Federal  compliance  agencies  to 
report  on  activities  under  60-50.  Mr. 
President,  I  would  very  much  be  inter- 
ested in  the  results  of  this  survey.  I  have 
also  made  inquiries  that  suggest  there  is 
some  evidence  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
the  Government  in  carrying  out  this 
policy — a  policy  which,  by  the  way.  I 
heartily  endorse. 

Evidence  also  is  mounting  that  the  rec- 
ord of  America's  business  and  industry 
in  sharing  internally  positions  of  power 
with  all  groups  is  a  sorry  one.  An  ethnic- 
sponsored  study  recently  documented 
ethnic  participation — or  lack  of  it — in 
some  of  Chicago's  large  corporations. 
The  study  looked  at  the  executive  suites 
of  106  of  Chicago's  largest  corporations 
to  see  how  many  Italians,  Poles,  blacks, 
and  Latins  were  members  of  the  boards 
of  directors  oT  corporation  officers.  These 
4  groups  represent  nearly  34  percent 
of  the  7  million  Greater  Chicago  Metro- 
politan area.  Less  than  3  percent — 36 
directors  of  a  total  of  1,341 — and  less 
than  4  percent — 52  officers  of  a  total 
of  1.355 — were  black,  Latin,  Polish  or 
Italian.  Indeed,  more  than  half — 55 — of 
the  corporations  had  no  one  from  these 
groups  as  directors  or  officers. 

The  study  was  undertaken  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Urban  Life,  a  Chicago  firm 
headed  by  Edward  Marciniak.  It  was  pre- 
pared for  the  National  Center  for  Urban 
Ethnic  Affairs,  a  Washington-based  non- 
profit organization  founded  and  headed 
by  Msgr.  Geno  Baroni. 

A  journalist,  Charles  N.  Conconi,  heard 
about  the  results  and  decided  to  teke  a 
look  behind  the  statistics.  He  interviewed 
a  number  of  people  including  Anthony 
J.  Fomelli,  a  well-known  and  successful 
Chicago  attorney,  son  of  Italian  immi- 
grant parents.  Said  Fomelli  when  he 
saw  the  study  results : 

If  we  are  such  a  large  percentage  of  the 
national  population,  why  do  we  have  such  a 
small  percentage  of  the  top  Jobe.  Either  we 
are  a  minority  in  numbers  or  a  minority  in 
thought.  Either  business  is  ignoring  an  un- 
tapped vast  resource  or  there  is  a  conscious 
effort  to  exclude.  The  statistics  say  something 
is  wrong.  I  think  the  decision  is  conscious.  I 
feel  there  is  a  consious  effort  to  exclude  at 
hiring.  Can  you  believe  that  the  four  groups 
have  been  excluded  without  a  conscious  ^- 
fort?   .   .   . 

Conconi  looked  behind  the  Italian  rep- 
resentation figures,  for  they  were  the 
greatest.  He  found  that  one  Italian  was 
a  member  of  nine  boards,  thus  skewing 
the  figures.  Also  the  Admiral  Corp.  is 
owned  by  Italian  Americans. 

Conconi's  article  appeared  in  an  excel- 
lent Italian-American  newsimper,  Fra 
Noi,  published  in  Chicago  and  edited  by 
Rev.  Paul  AscioUa,  S.C. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  permission  that 
the  executive  suite  study  and  the  Con- 
coni article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  gen- 
erally, this  pattern  of  exclusion  exists 
and  persists.  But  there  are  bright  spots. 
Wilham  Carmell,  manager  of  equal  em- 
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ployment  opportunities  programs  for 
Union  Carbide  Corp..  has  written  a 
magazine  article  on  the  executive  suite. 
Carmell's  perception  of  the  rising  aspira- 
tions of  ethnic  groups  Is  surely  on  target. 
Writing  In  the  winter  issue  of  Business 
and  Society  Review  (No.  8>,  he  titles  his 
article  "White  Ethnics:  Here  Comes  the 
New  Minority." 

Carmell  says  ethnics  have  been  satis- 
fied in  the  past  at  the  lower  echelons  of 
corporate  management.  Today,  however, 
they  are  Insisting  that  the  corporate 
world  must  "recognize  that  ethnics  too 
have  experienced  some  dl£Bcult  problems 
in  adjusting  to  life  and  business  In  the 
United  States,"  and  the  discrimination 
they  have  sufiFered  mtist  also  be  rectified. 
If  they  are  Ignored,  ethnics  will  go  on 
beUeving — 

That  their  past  and  present  dlfflciiltles 
have  been  totally  neglected  while  the  prob- 
leixis  of  others  have  at  least  begun  to  be 
addressed.  This  resentment  and  frustration 
can  well  lead  to  the  same  kinds  of  con- 
frontations that  minorities  and  women  have 
sometimes  felt  compelled  to  initiate  In  order 
to  gain  equal  employment  opportunity. 

Carmell  wonders  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  really  very  serious  about  en- 
forcing its  own  giildelines.  At  the  cor- 
porate end  of  Federal  compliance,  he 
detects  little  emphasis  on  the  gxiidellnes 
from  Washington.  But,  then,  he  believes 
that  many  corporate  managers  also  do 
not  perceive  the  problem  with  regard  to 
ethnics.  Some  are  hostile,  determined  to 
accept  no  responsibility,  particularly 
equal  opportimity  managers.  The  irony, 
he  says.  Is  that  the  success  of  programs 
for  women  and  minorities  depends  in 
part  on  the  cooperation  of  the  ethnics 
already  on  the  work  force  of  business 
orgEinlzations.  The  article  details  some 
positive  actions  that  corporations  can 
pursue  In  making  way  for  the  upward 
mobility  of  ethnics  In  their  organizations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  permission  that 
the  article  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDDJG  OFFICER.  WiUiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  in  America  today  more  than  40  mil- 
lion people  who  identify  themselves  as 
ethnic — people  of  southern,  middle  and 
eastern  European  ancestry  and  cultural 
heritage.  They  are  integral  to  the  fabric 
of  American  life  and  culture.  They  are 
good  citizens.  They  are  hard  working, 
frugal,  patriotic,  and  the  representatives 
of  rich  and  varied  cultures  and  llfeways 
that  add  so  much  to  our  pluralistic  na- 
tional Ufe.  But  they  have  been  long  suf- 
fering too. 

They  are  asking  today  with  Increasing 
frequency  and  articulateness  what  their 
stake  in  the  American  dream  is.  The 
promise  of  equal  opportunity  for  all  is 
the  heart  of  the  American  dream.  The 
pursuit  of  equal  Justice  for  every  Amer- 
ican— black,  brown,  Indian,  or  ethnic — 
Is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  our 
national  character. 

That  Is  why  I  am  intensely  Interested 
In  sharing  the  Information  I  have  gath- 
ered. I  know  that  management  positions 
In  this  eoontry  are  largely  determined  at 
two  points:  recruitment  or  selection  and 


promotion.  Who  gets  recruited?  Who  gets 
promoted?  Corporate  America  hopefully 
will  begin  reviewing  its  practices  in  this 
regard. 

I  Intend  to  retimi  again  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  to  watch  carefully  Federal  ef- 
forts in  carrying  out  stated  policies. 
Perhaps,  tougher  regulations  may  be  In 
order. 

I  ask  permission  that  the  guidelines  be 
printed  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  4.) 

Exhibit  1 
Minority  Report:    The  Representation   op 

Poles,  Italians,  Latins  anb  Blacks  in  the 

Executive    Suites    of    Chicago's    Largest 

Corporations 

The  question  "How  many  are  there?"  has 
become  one  of  the  most  provocative  and  un- 
settling questions  Ijelng  raised  on  all  levels 
of  American  society.  It  reflects  the  national 
preoccupation  with  evaluating  the  success 
or  failure  of  various  ethnic  groups  In  gaining 
their  share  In  the  American  system  for  dis- 
tributing Income  and  power.  Thus,  in  just  a 
matter  of  a  few  years  questions  regarding 
a  person's  race  or  ethnic  background,  once 
felt  to  have  no  public  relevance  and  even 
considered  Illegitimate,  now  not  only  are 
being  asked  but  even  require  answers  by  law. 
Companies  with  government  contracts  are 
now  required  to  file  reports  Indicating  their 
utUizatlon  rate  of  Blacks,  Latins,  American 
Indians,  Eskimos,  and  women.  In  January, 
1973,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Office 
of  Federal  Contract  Compliance,  Issued  new 
guidelines  to  cover  discrimination  against 
persons  because  of  religion  or  ethnic  origin. 
These  guidelines  said: 

"Members  of  varous  religious  and  ethnic 
groups,  primarily  but  not  exclusively  of  East- 
em,  Middle,  and  Southern  European  ancestry, 
such  as  Jews,  Catholics,  Italians,  Greeks,  and 
Slavic  groups  continue  to  l)e  excluded  from 
executive  middle  management,  and  other  Job 
levels  because  of  discrimination  based  upon 
their  reUglon  and/or  national  origin.  These 
guidelines  are  intended  to  remedy  such  un- 
fair treatment.* 

What  the  guidelines  In  effect  recognize  Is 
that,  despite  the  powerful  American  rhetoric 
which  emphasizes  Individual  achievement, 
power  and  affluence  in  reality  still  flow  along 
group  lines,  and  that  an  individual's  reli- 
gious or  ethnic  affiliation  may  in  fact  still 
be  an  obstacle  to  his  advancement. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  Investi- 
gate the  extent  to  which  members  of  the 
Polish.  Italian,  Latin,  and  Black  communi- 
ties have  penetrated  the  centers  of  power  and 
influence  in  Chicago-based  corporations.  This 
was  done  by  determining  how  many  Poles. 
Italians,  Latins,  and  Blacks  either  serve  on 
the  board  of  directors  or  occupy  the  highest 
executive  positions  In  Chicago's  largest  cor- 
porations. 

In  focusing  on  Poles,  Italians,  Latins,  and 
Blacks,  this  study  selected  a  combination  of 
minority  groups  which  at  this  point  in  time 
is  hlst-orically  signflcant.  The  1960'8  saw  the 
rise  of  group  consciousness  among  Blacks 
and  Latins,  and  their  relentless  pursuit  of 
parity  with  other  groups  In  the  U.S.  This 
process  released  the  latent  consciousness  of 
other  groups,  such  as  Poles  and  Italians,  who 
are  becoming  increasingly  aware  that  like 
Blacks  and  Latins,  they  may  not  be  sharing 
equally  in  the  affluence  of  American  society. 

Thus,  although  this  study  originated  at 
the  request  of  leaders  of  the  Polish  Ameri- 
can Congress,  niinols  Division,  and  the  Joint 
ClTlo  Committee  of  Italian -Americans  In 
Chicago,  they  were  more  tfaan  wUllng  to  see 
the  study  expanded  to  Include  Blacks  atMl 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Latins.  In  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area, 
where  nearly  35  percent  of  the  seven  mil- 
lion population  Is  either  Polish,  Italian, 
Latin,  or  Black,  such  a  perception  of  mutual 
concerns  could  have  a  positive  Influence  on 
the  future  of  group  relations  and  thus  on 
the  very  shape  and  tone  of  life  in  the  city 
and  suburbs. 

The  corporations  reviewed  in  this  study 
were  Identified  by  combining  the  Chicago 
DaUy  News  and  Chicago  THbune  lists  of  the 
Chicago  area's  largest  corporations  m  1972. 
Among  the  thousands  of  corporations  based 
In  the  Chicago  area,  106  were  Identified  as 
the  largest  industrial  firms,  retailers,  utili- 
ties, transportation  companies,  bstnks,  and 
savings  and  loan  institutions.  More  than  half 
of  them  (66  per  cent)  were  included  in  For. 
tune  magazine's  1973  list  of  the  largest  60O 
Industrial  corporations  or  Fortune's  lists  of 
the  largest  non-lndustrlal  firms  In  the  U.S. 
These  106  corporations,  therefore,  comprise 
the  top  layers  of  the  economic  and  financial 
power  structure  of  Chicago  and  of  the  na- 
tion. It  was  the  top  management  of  these 
corporate  giants  and  their  l>oards  of  direct- 
ors who  were  scrutinized  In  order  to  deter- 
mine the  representation  of  Poles,  Italians, 
Latins,  and  Blacks. 

Information  at>out  directors  and  officers 
wa.s  taken  dlrecUy  from  the  1972  annual  re- 
port of  each  corporation.  The  number  of  di- 
rectors of  all  106  corporations  totaled  1341; 
the  number  of  officers,  1365.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  study,  honorary  board  members 
were  not  Included,  nor  were  officers  of  less 
than  vice-presidential  rank  such  as  assistant 
vice-presidents,  assistant  secretaries,  or  as- 
sistant treasurers.  Where  a  firm  was  con- 
trolled by  a  holding  company,  only  the  di- 
rectors and  officers  of  the  holding  company 
were  counted.  An  officer  who  also  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  same  firm 
was  counted  twice,  once  as  a  director,  again 
B£  Officer. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCXUSIONS 

Thirty-six,  or  less  than  three  per  cent,  of 
the  1341  directors  were  Polish,'  Italian.  Latin, 
or  Black.  Plfty-two.  or  leas  than  four  per 
cent,  of  the  1355  officers  were  Polish,  Italian, 
Latin,  or  Black.  These  four  groups  make  up 
approximately  34  per  cent  of  the  metropoli- 
tan area's  population.  When  translated  into 
Individual  percentages,  the  findings  Indicate 
that  0.3  per  cent  of  all  directors  were  Polish, 
1.9  per  cent  Italian,*  0.1  per  cent  Latin,  and 
0.4  per  cent  Black.  Out  of  aU  officers,  0.1  per 
cent  were  Polish,  2.9  per  cent  Italian,  0.1 
per  cent  Latin,  and  0.1  per  cent  Black.  (See 
Table  I.)  * 

TABU  l.-REPRESENTATION  OF  SELECT  ETHNIC  GROUPS 
IN  THE  CHICAGO  METROPOLITAN  AREA'  POPULATION 
ANO  ON  THE  BOARDS  OF  DIRECTORS  AND  AMONG  THE 
OFFICERS  OF  THE  106  LARGEST  CHICAGO  AREA 
CORPORATIONS. 


Percent 
of  area 
popula- 
tion' 

Dirsdon 

Oflicar* 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Poles 

Italians 

Lalins 

Blacks* 

Another 

£.« 
4.8 

4.4 

17.6 
(6.3 

4 

26 

1 

5 

1.305 

a3 

1.9 

.1 

.4 

97.3 

10 

39 

2 

1 

1,303 

0.7 

2.9 

.1 

.1 

96.2 

Total... 

100.  B 

1,341 

100.0 

1,3S5 

100.0 

'  Ttie  area  population"  refers  to  the  Chicago  metropolitan 
area:  «(•  6  counties  of  Cook,  Kane,  WjH.  OuPaje,  Lake  and 
WcHenry,  whose  populatioa  i*  1970  was  6,979,000. 

'  The  pofcentafes  of  area  population  was  proparod  br  Michael 
E.  Schjitz,  director  of  Loyola  University's  Graduate  Protram  in 
Urban  Stadies.  For  Poles,  lUlians,  and  Latins,  the  cstioiates 
Include  1st  2d,  and  3d  generations,  based  on  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Census  data. 

» The  Mack  population  is  based  on  1970  dab  from  ttie  U.S. 
Census  Bureau. 

How  doee  one  make  a  Judgment  about 
Buch  information?  How  can  It  be  used  to 
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evaluate  the  extent  to  which  Poles,  Italians, 
Latins,  and  Blacks  have  entered  the  execu- 
tive suites  of  Chicago's  major  corporations? 
Are  Poles,  Italians,  Latins  and  Blacks  equi- 
tably represented  there? 

To  answer  such  questions  the  executive 
suite  data  was  compared  to  the  population 
of  each  of  the  four  groiv>s  in  the  Chicago 
metropolitan  area.  This  comparison  provides 
a  rough  but  fair  guide  for  determining 
whether  each  group  has  achieved  parity  or 
whether   it   is   underrepresented.' 

If  one  compares  (Table  I)  the  percentage 
of  officers  and  directors  whose  backgrounds 
are  Polish,  Italian,  Latin,  or  Black  to  the 
percentage  distribution  of  these  four  groups 
In  the  population,  it  becomes  clear  that  all 
four  groups  were  grossly  underrepresented  on 
the  boards  of  directors  and  in  the  executive 
positions  of  Chicago's  major  corporations. 
Thus,  although  Poles  make  up  6.9  per  cent 
of  the  metropolitan  population,  only  0.3  per 
cent  of  the  directors  are  Polish.  Italians  make 
up  4.8  per  cent  of  the  population,  but  only 
1.9  percent  of  the  directors  are  Italian. 
Blacks  comprise  17.6  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion yet  only  0.4  per  cent  of  the  directors  are 
Black.  Latins  are  4.4  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion yet  only  0.1  per  cent  of  the  directors  are 
Latin.  The  same  general  pattern  holds  if  one 
compares  the  percentages  of  officers  who  are 
Polish,  It&lian,  Latin,  or  Black  to  the  per- 
centage distribution  of  these  foar  groups 
In  the  population. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Poles,  Latins,  and 
Blacks  were  virtually  absent  from  the  upper 
echelons  of  Chicago's  largest  corporations. 
102  out  of  the  106  corporations  had  no  di- 
rectors who  were  Polish;  97  had  no  officers 
who  were  Polish.  Only  one  corporation  had  a 
Black  officer  and  only  two  had  Latin  officers. 
While  the  Italians  were  more  numerous  in 
the  executive  suite  than  the  other  three 
groups,  84  corporations  out  of  106  still  had  no 
directors  who  were  Italian  and  75  had  no  of- 
ficers who  were  Italian.  Finally,  55  out  of 
the  106  corporations  had  no  Poles.  Italians, 
Latins,  or  Blacks,  either  as  directors  or  as 
officers.  (See  Table  n ) . 

TABLE  II.— NUMBER  OF  CORPORATIONS,  OF  THE  106 
EXAMINED,  WHICH  HAD  NO  DIRECTORS  OR  OFFICERS  WHO 
WERE  POLES,  ITALIANS,  LATINS,  OR  BLACKS' 


Number  of 

Number  of 

corporations 

corporations 

without 

without 

director 

officer 

P««s 

102 

97 

Kalians 

84 

75 

Latins.. 

lOS 

104 

Backs 

:.-.            101 

105 

■  55  of  the  106  corporations  had  no  Poles,  Italians,  Latins,  or 
blacks  either  as  diiectors  oi  as  officers. 

Other  significant  patterns  emerge  from  the 
data.  Poles  and  Italians  do  better  in  their  rep- 
resentation in  executive  positions  than  they 
do  as  board  memt>ers.  The  opposite  is  true 
of  Blacks,  whose  major  source  of  representa- 
tion comes  from  appointments  to  l>oards  of 
directors  rather  than  from  holding  top  execu- 
tive positions.  No  Poles  were  located  among 
the  public  utilities  and  banks  reviewed  in 
this  study,  either  as  directors  or  as  officers. 
As  for  Italians,  16  were  associated  with  banks 
or  savings  and  loan  institutions.  However, 
there  were  no  ItaUlans  in  the  executive  suites 
of  the  utilities.'  On  the  other  hand,  three 
out  of  the  five  corporations  with  Black  di- 
rectors were  public  utilities.  The  number  of 
Latins  was  not  large  enough  to  yield  any  sig- 
nificant pattern. 

Hopefully,  this  study  of  four  ethnic  groups 
in  the  corporate  structure  of  metropolitan 
Chicago  will  be  extended  to  Include  their 
representation  In  major  civic  groups  such  as 
public  boards  and  commissions.  Influential 


private  agencies  and  associations,  founda- 
tions, and  social  clubs.  Similar  studies  of 
other  ethnic  groups  such  as  Czechs,  Greeks, 
Lithuanians,  etc,  should  be  conducted  In  the 
Chicago  area.  Given  the  lack  of  adequate  re- 
search on  American  ethnic  groups,  similar 
surveys  should  be  undertaken  in  other  large 
cities. 

A.',  such  studies  accumulate,  the  result  may 
be  a  national  profile  for  each  of  America's 
ethnic  groups  showing  precisely  the  extent 
to  which  each  of  them  share  In  the  power 
and  affluence  of  the  nation.  In  the  process 
the  nation  will  learn  to  what  extent  the 
American  corporation  is  a  "truly  public  in- 
stitution iKiund  to  the  same  criteria  of  selec- 
tion that  today  affect  government  service — 
freedom  from  bias,  and  the  requirement  at 
the  same  time  to  represent  and  reflect  all 
parts  of  the  American  population."  " 

A  NOTE  ON  method 

Trying  to  determine  ethnic  origin  is  a 
hazardous  enterprise.  In  order  to  make  this 
study  as  accurate  as  possible,  knowledge- 
able leaders  from  the  Polish,  Italian,  and  Lat- 
in communities  were  asked  to  identify  eth- 
nic names  by  studying  the  lists  of  directors 
and  officers  In  each  annual  report.  In  cases 
of  doubtful  ethnic  origin  the  individual's 
office  was  contacted  directly.  Each  corpora- 
tion having  no  apparent  representation  from 
any  of  the  four  ethnic  communities  was  in- 
formally contacted  to  double  check  the  pre- 
liminary findings.  In  regard  to  Blacks,  all 
available  studies  were  utilized  and  persons 
familiar  with  the  Black  community  were 
consulted.  Also  helpful  were  several  lawyers 
and  business  leaders  who  were  generally 
knowledgeable  about  many  of  the  corpora- 
tions studied.  If  there  are  any  errors  in  the 
final  tally  for  each  group,  the  margin  of  error 
would  not  t)e  sufficiently  great  to  Invalidate 
the  fi:idings  of  this  study. 

A  manual  describing  In  full  the  method 
used  Is  being  prepared  by  the  author  and 
will  be  distributed  through  the  National 
Center  for  Urban  Ethnic  Affairs  In  Washing- 
ton and  the  Institute  of  Urban  Life  in  Chi- 
cago. 

FOOTNOTES 

'60  50.1  Of  Chapter  60,  Title  41,  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations. 

-  In  referring  to  Poles,  Italians,  Latins,  or 
Blacks,  the  author  means  Americans  who  are 
of  Polish,  Italian,  Latin  (Spanish-speaking 
background),  or  Black  ancestry. 

'  One  person  of  Italian  background  serves 
on  nine  different  boards.  If  he  were  to  be 
counted  only  once,  the  percentage  of  direc- 
tors who  are  Italian  would  be  reduced  from 
1.9  per  cent  to  1.3  per  cent. 

<  What  should  serce  as  an  equitable  norm, 
and  how  to  apply  it,  is,  of  course,  open  to 
discussion.  One  can  anticipate  increasing 
public  discussion  of  the  matter  as  more 
groups  pursue  group  gains. 

-An  Italian,  however,  dees  serve  as  an  of- 
ficer of  tlie  two  subsidiaries  of  one  of  the 
utilities. 

"  Nathan  Glazer  and  Daniel  P.  Moynihan, 
Beyond  the  Melting  Pot,  1963,  p.  208. 

The  106  Chicago-based  Corporations 
AbtMjtt  LalHjratories,  Admiral,  Allied  Mills. 
Allied  Van  Lines,  American  Bakeries,  Ameri- 
can Hospital  Supply,  American  National.  Am- 
sted  Industries,  Baxter  Laboratories.  Beatrice 
Foods,  Bell  Federal,  Bell  &  Howell. 

Borg-Wamer,  Brunswick,  Bunker  Ramo. 
Carson  Plrle  Scott,  CECO,  CENCO,  Central 
National  Bank,  CPS  Continental,  Chemetron. 
Citizens  Bank  Park  Ridge.  Chicago  Bridge 
and  Iron,  Chicago-Milwaukee. 

Chicago  and  Nortii  Western,  Chicago.  Rock 
Island  and  Pacific,  Combined  Insurance, 
Commonwealth  Edison,  Consolidated  Poods, 
Continental  Illinois  Corporation,  CNA  Finan- 
cial, De  Soto,  Donnelley  (R.R.)  &  Sons,  Drov- 
ers National  Bank,  Exchange  National  Bank. 


First  Chicago,  First  Federal,  FMC,  General 
American  Transportation,  Goldblatt  Brothers, 
Gould,  Harris  Bankcorp,  Hart.  Schaffner  & 
Marx.  Heller  (Walter  E.)  International.  Hil- 
ton Hotels. 

Home  Federal,  Household  Finance,  niinols 
Bell  Telephone.  Illinois  Central  Industries, 
Illinois  Tool  Works,  Interlake,  Inland  Steel, 
International  Harvester,  International  Min- 
erals &  Chemical.  Jewel,  Kemperco. 

Kraftco,  Lakeview  Trust,  LaSalle  National 
Bank,  Libby.  McNeill  and  Libby,  Marcor, 
Maremont.  Marleman,  Marshall  Field,  Mason- 
Ite,  McDonald's,  McGraw-Edison,  Morton- 
Norwich  Products,  Motorola,  Nalco  Chemical. 

National  Boulevard  Bank,  National  Can. 
National  Tea,  Northern  Illinois  Gas.  Northern 
Indiana  Public  Service,  Nortrust,  Northwest 
Industries.  Northwestern  National  Bank, 
Outboard  Marine,  People's  Gas. 

Pioneer  Trust.  Pullman,  Quaker  Oats,  St. 
Faul  Federal,  Santa  Fe  Industries.  Searle  (G. 
D  ) ,  Sears  Bank  &  Trust,  Sears,  Roebuck.  Slg- 
node.  Spector  Industries,  Square  t).  Stand- 
ard Oil  (Indiana). 

Sunbeam.  Swift,  Talman  Federal.  Trans 
Union,  UAL.  U.S.  Gypsum,  UNICOA.  Uni- 
versal Oil  Products,  Walgreen,  Ward  Poods. 
Washington  National.  Wleboldt  Stcre.-. 
Wrigley    (William)    Jr..    Zenith    Radio. 

ExHtBrr  2 

[From  Fra  Nol.  January  1974] 

Ethnic  Minorities  Still  Haven't  Made  It! 

(By  C.  N.  Conconl) 

Little  did  the  black  militants  of  the  1960s 
realize  that  their  calls  for  "Black  Power"  and 
"Black  Is  Beautiful"  would  awaken  the  more 
established  ethnic  groups  into  wistful 
thoughta  of  "Italian  Power"  or  "Polish  Is 
Beautiful." 

But  no  one  but  campaigning  politicians 
paid  much  attention  to  the  white  urban 
ethnic  minorities  and  only  then  to  call  up 
fears  about  "crime  in  the  streets"  or  "bus- 
ing." 

When  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  brought  the 
ClvU  Rigbta  Movement  to  always-volatiie 
Chicago  In  1966  to  march  for  open  housiug. 
he  walked  Into  a  white  ethnic  wall  of  rage 
that  staggered  his  previously  steady  momen- 
tum. 

Blacks  faced  an  unexpected  new  enemy.  Ii 
wasn't  the  racist  "Mississippi  Rednick"  or  the 
"Georgia  Cracker." 

It  was.  Instead,  the  Northern  Urban  Ethnic 
who  couldn't  understand  why  they  weren't 
leaving  him  and  his  neighborhoods  alone. 

While  the  Chicago  ethnics  sounded  the 
first  angry  protest,  their  frustration  and  rage 
was  soon  echoed  in  other  northern  cities. 
Real  ct  imagined,  it  was  the  urban  white 
ethnic  who  was  feeling  the  brunt  of  social 
change — it  was  his  neighborhoods  that  were 
being  threatei^ed  and  bis  children  who  were 
being  bussed. 

"It  was  these  urban  ethnics,"  argued  Msgr. 
Geno  Baronl,  president  of  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  Urban  Ethnic  Affairs  In  Washington, 
"who  became  the  whipping  boys.  The  ethnics 
objected  and  were  unfairly  labeled  the 
e.:emy,  the  racist." 

Baronl  said  the  "ethnics  were  objecting 
that  'you  liberals  are  beating  up  on  us, 
but  yoiu-  kid  Isn't  In  a  lousy  school  like 
ours  Is.  You  help  the  blacks  and  call  us 
racists,  but  we  need  help  too!'  " 

With  all  the  programs  for  social  change  in 
the  1960s.  Bsiroul  points  out,  there  wasn't  one 
program  for  urban  ethnics,  who  "are  still  a 
significant  percentage  of  the  cities.  They  live 
the  problems  of  the  city  every  day  and  are 
still  there  and  don't  go  home  to  the  suburbs 
when  the  demonstrations  are  over." 

The  answer  to  depolarization,  Baronl  said, 
is  not  asking  the  w^hlte  ethnic : 

"What's  wTong  with  you.  you  dumb  racist 
hard  hat?"  but  in  the  convergent  Issues  and 
common  concerns  that  all  minorities  share. 
Many  ethnics  believe  that  blacks  are  being 
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moved  ahead  at  their  expense.  The  truth  Is 
that  neither  are  in  the  power  structure." 

While  neither  Baroni  nor  any  of  the  Chi- 
cago white  urban  leaders  would  ever  argue 
that  the  ethnics  are  worse  off  than  blacks, 
the  Polish  and  Italian  groups  in  Chicago  have 
presented  evidence  that  they  believe  will 
shatter  the  myth  that  they  have  made  It. 

An  alliance  of  Poles  and  Italians,  two  large 
Chicago  ethnic  minorities,  financed  a  study 
of  the  executive  suites  of  106  of  the  major 
corporations  headquartered  in  the  city  and 
found,  in  essence,  that  any  black  or  ethnic 
one  meets  in  the  executive  suite  is  probably 
there  as  part  of  the  clerical  or  cleaning  crews. 

What  he  isn't  likely  to  be  Is  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  or  a  corporate  officer. 
The  executive  suite  Is  clearly  still  the  domain 
of  the  WASP. 

In  Chicago,  where  the  political  parties 
often  ethnically  balance  the  election  slates, 
the  impact  of  the  Kxecutive  Suite  Study — 
conducted  by  a  Mundelein  College  of  Chicago 
professor  for  the  Institute  of  Urban  Life — 
Is  expected  to  fall  on  corporate  desks  with  a 
menacing  thud. 

The  study,  conducted  by  Dr.  Russell  Barta, 
looked  into  the  executive  suites  of  106  of  Chi- 
cago's largest  corporations  to  see  how  many 
Italians,  Poles,  Blacks  and  Latins  were  mem- 
bers of  the  boards  of  directors  or  corporation 
ofBcers. 

More  than  half  of  the  firms,  or  66  per  cent, 
had  been  included  in  Fortune  Magazine's 
1972  list  of  the  500  largest  firms  in  the  United 
States. 

Although  the  study  was  financed  by  a 
Polish  Italian  coalition  and  was  designed  for 
only  those  groups,  Barta  requested  that 
Latins  and  Blacks  be  included. 

"If  this  country  is  going  to  hold  together 
It  is  because  of  some  understanding  between 
black  and  ethnic  groups  that  make  up  the 
bulk  of  the  city's  population,"  Barta  ex- 
plained. "It  is  more  necessary  now  than  ever 
before  to  bring  blacks  and  ethnics  together. 
There  was  no  argument  when  I  suggested  in- 
cluding Blacks  and  Spanish." 

An  Intense,  concerned  man  who  talks  with 
the  carefulness  of  a  professor  accustomed  to 
lecturing  to  note-taking  students,  Barta  said 
the  results  of  his  study  were  far  worse  than 
be  expected. 

Barta  found  that  while  the  four  groups 
studied  represented  nearly  34  per  cent  of  the 
seven  million  Greater  Chicago  Metropolitan 
Area  population,  only  36  directors — less  than 
three  per  cent  of  the  total  of  1,341  direc- 
tors— and  52  officers — less  than  4  per  cent  of 
the  total  of  1,355  officers — were  Polish,  Ital- 
ian, Black,  or  Latin. 

A  more  dramatic  fact  was  that  55  of  the 
106  corporations  had  no  Poles,  Italians,  Lat- 
ins or  Blacks  as  either  directors  or  officers. 

In  fact,  Poles,  Latins,  and  Blacks  were  vir- 
tually absent  from  the  upper  echelons  of 
Chicago's  largest  corporations — 102  of  the 
106  firms  had  no  Polish  director  and  97  had 
no  Polish  officers.  Only  one  corporation  had 
a  black  officer  and  two  had  Latin  officers. 

While  Italians  had  better  representation  in 
the  executive  suite,  84  corporations  had  no 
directors  and  75  had  no  officers.  The  Italian 
statistics  were  misleading  because  the  Ad- 
miral Corporation,  one  of  the  firms  studied, 
is  Ita*'.'n  American  owned  and  operated;  and 
because  of  Dr.  John  Rettallata,  the  former 
president  of  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, who  is  a  member  of  9  of  the  103  boards. 

Barta  pomted  out  that  if  Rettallata  were 
to  be  counted  once,  the  percentage  of  Italian 
directors  wtnild  be  reduced  from  1.9  per  cent 
to  1.3  per  cent. 

"On  the  average,  of  course,"  Barta  adds. 
"ethnics  are  better  off  than  blacks,  but  they 
still  haven't  made  it.  These  figures  are  hard 
to  accept.  The  top  layers  of  society  ars  still 
cloaML" 

A  careful  man,  Barta  frets  over  the  proo- 
abUitles.  He  explains  bow  IM  double  ohscksd 


firms  with  no  representation  by  calling  di- 
rectly to  ask. 

He  is  aware  that  he  may  have  missed  a  few 
ethnics  biding  behind  innocuous  Anglo- 
Saxon  names,  but  feels  they  wouldn't  change 
the  percentages  enough  to  make  any  differ- 
ence. 

The  question  of  what  is  an  ethnic  and  how 
many  generations  are  required  before  an 
ethnic  is  no  longer  a  hyphenated  American 
bothers  some  of  the  people  involved  with  the 
study  and  some  corporate  executives.  Jhe 
qiiestlon  also  is  raised  about  the  ethnic  Ital- 
ian or  Pole  who  does  not  consider  himself 
an  ethnic. 

Barta  realizes  those  questions  will  cause 
some  controversy,   but  counters: 

"We  are  tracing  the  mobility  of  groups.  It 
jnakes  no  difference  if  they  are  third  or 
fourth  generation  or  have  given  up  their 
ethnic  identity.  The  measure  of  the  progress 
they  have  made  is  still  valid. 

"What  we  have  is  a  de  facto  class  system 
where  young  people  perceive  that  the  top  is 
closed  to  them  and  don't  go  into  industry 
looking  to  go  to  the  top." 

Barta  argues  that  it  is  good  to  be  aware  of 
imbalances  and  that  ethnics,  like  blacks, 
have  to  go  through  the  counting  stage  and 
ask:  "How  come?" 

He  believes  the  Executive  Suite  Study  will 
raise  hell  because  it  emphasizes  that  "white" 
is  a  false,  misleading  category.  "Who  are  the 
whites?  Where  in  the  hell  are  the  Poles?" 
Barta  asks.  "We  know  more  about  tribes  in 
Nigeria  than  we  know  about  American 
ethnic  groups  and  their  economic  patterns." 

Why  the  ethnics  are  not  better  represented 
at  the  top  brings  responses  that  range  from 
conscious  discrimination  to  company  tradi- 
tion and  the  clubbishness  of  the  executive 
suite  where,  boards  especially,  look  for  peo- 
ple with  the  same  backgrounds. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  Latins  are  too 
recent  Immigrants  to  have  any  impact  yet 
and  quietly  admitted  that  some  boards  simply 
are  not  ready  for  blacks.  When  asked  alx>ut 
the  Poles  and  the  Italians,  the  answers  are 
more  confused. 

Barta's  study  went  after  the  executive 
suite  because  It  was  felt  the  results  would  be 
significant,  and  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
it  is  easier  to  get  such  Information  since 
it  is  published  in  annual  reports. 

The  tougher  questions  about  hiring  and 
promotion  practices  or  learning  how  many 
blacks  and  ethnics  are  on  the  second  manage- 
ment levels  haven't  been  attempted  be- 
cause— while  it  is  felt  the  key  to  the  problem 
is  there — no  corporation  is  expected  to  co- 
operate with  such  an  Investigation. 

That  mmority  groups  tend  to  go  Into  the 
professions  rather  than  Into  the  corporate 
structure  has  been  generally  documented  and 
even  offered  as  an  excuse  as  to  why  more 
blacks  and  ethnics  are  not  seen  at  higher 
levels. 

David  Roth,  Midwest  director  of  the  Amer- 
ican Jewish  Committee,  said  the  Executive 
Suite  Study  didn't  surprise  him  at  all.  The 
Jews  In  Chicago  have  conducted  earlier 
studies  with  results  showing  that  Jews  are 
also  not  in  the  executive  suite. 

"The  Poles  and  the  Italians  are  groups 
that  attempted  to  homogenize  Into  the 
society,"  Roth  said,  "but  the  second  and 
third  generations  are  discovering  that  It  takes 
more  than  time  to  become  part  of  the 
mainstream." 

Roth  explained  that  the  studies  of  the 
American  Jewish  Committee  were  prototypes 
for  the  Executive  Suite  Study  and  welcomed 
the  decision  of  the  ethnic  minorities  to  pub- 
licly begin  recognizing  their  ethnicity  and 
demanding  their  share. 

"Any  pressure  on  the  corporate  structure 
to  open  up  new  jobs  for  ethnics,  which  may 
not  be  new  jobe  for  seventh  generation 
Presbyterians,  helps  everyone,"  Roth  added. 

"Jews   and   Blacks   complaining    are   not 


enough  alone.  It  is  hard  for  government  and 
the  corporations  to  resist  If  a  lot  of  groups 
are  yelling  for  the  Jobs  we  have  to  have  to 
survive — we  are  in  the  process  of  building  a 
big  enough  umbrella  that  is  tolerant  of  dif- 
ferences so  no  one  has  to  change  bis  name 
or  join  the  same  club." 

Roth's  arguments  were  echoed  by  Anthony 
J.  PornelU  and  Mitchell  P.  Kobellnskl,  the 
leaders  of  Chicago  Polish  Italian  Conference 
who,  after  conducting  studies  of  their  own, 
decided  to  work  together  and  finance  an  In- 
dependent study  that  would  have  a  broader 
Impact. 

Fornelll,  a  successful  Chicago  lawyer  and 
the  son  of  Italian  immigrants,  talks  rapidly 
and  in  the  style  of  a  man  who  likes  speech 
rhetoric : 

"If  we  are  such  a  large  percentage  of  the 
national  population,  why  do  we  have  such  a 
small  percentage  of  the  top  jobs?  Either  we 
are  a  minority  in  numbers  or  a  minority  in 
thought.  Either  business  Is  ignormg  an  un- 
tapped vast  resource  or  the*e  Is  a  conscious 
effort  to  exclude.  The  statist. cs  say  something 
is  wrong.  I  think  the  decision  is  conscious.  I 
feel  there  Is  a  conscious  effort  to  exclude  at 
hiring.  Can  you  believe  the  four  groups  have 
been  excluded  without  a  consctow  effort?" 

Fornelll  argues  Italians  need  representa- 
tion in  the-  executive  suites  as  examples  for 
younger  ethnics.  "I  am  on  my  own  because 
of  a  deep-rooted  feeling  I'd  never  make  It 
In  one  of  the  corporations,"  he  added. 

The  same  problem,  he  said,  continues  over 
to  politics.  "With  more  than  one  million 
Italians  in  Illinois,  Italians  have  never  held 
a  state  executive  elected  position,  never  even 
had  a  candidate  nominated  by  a  major  polit- 
ical party.  With  more  than  600,000  Italians 
In  the  Chicago  area,  an  Italian  has  never 
been  elected  to  a  county-wide  office  and  never 
mayor. 

"Chicago  Democratic  Congressman  Prank 
Annunzlo,"  he  pointed  out,  "is  the  only 
Italian  congressman  between  the  Appalach- 
ians and  the  Rockies." 

Mitchell  P.  Kobellnskl,  who  had  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Illinois  Polish  National  Alliance 
before  President  Nixon  recently  appointed 
him  to  become  one  of  the  three  directors  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  in  Washington, 
added  the  dimension  of  religious  prejudice  to 
the  problems  facing  Poles  and  Italians. 

Kobellnskl,  in  his  subcabtnet  poet,  has  the 
highest  Job  any  Polish  American  holds  in 
this  Administration. 

A  vice  chairman  and  a  president  of  a 
Chicago  community  bank  he  helped  organize 
Kobellnskl,  also  the  son  of  immigrants,  is 
aware  he  received  his  present  appointment 
because  he  is  an  ethnic. 

Sitting  in  hLo  -pacious  government-issue 
furnished  office  ac.oss  Lafayette  Square  from 
the  White  House,  Kobellnskl  pointed  out 
that  if  someone  has  an  Italian  or  Polish  name 
it  is  obvious  that  be  "is  one  of  those  Roman 
collar  boys." 

He  said  that  religious  prejudices  against 
Catholics  are  more  deeply  seated  than  most 
people  realize.  "If  I  were  a  Presbyterian  or 
Baptist  or  a  Shriner  with  the  same  name  it 
wouldn't  bother  them  (corporate  executives) 
nearly  as  much." 

Poles  are  also  very  heavy  in  the  professions, 
Kobellnskl  added,  because  there  hasn't  been 
much  reason  to  go  into  the  corporations. 
"Young  Poles  who  don't  change  their  names 
know  that  the  luime  makes  them  somehow 
not  quite  American."  he  said. 

Although  Kobellnskl  believes  the  old  prej- 
udices are  breaking  down,  he  feels  that  a 
Polish  American  working  In  the  corporate 
structure  is  In  an  unfair  competltve  position. 

"Before  he  can  get  a  break,  be  must  not 
be  just  better,  be  must  be  ouUtandlng,"  be 
said. 

Kobellnskl  said  the  Kxecutive  Suite  Study 
speaks  for  Itself  and  stalfta  tbe  burden  ot 
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proof  to  the  corporations.  With  the  existing 
population  percentages  of  the  four  minority 
groups  represented  in  the  study,  he  added, 
"It  cotUdn't  be  coincidence.  It  must  be  de- 
sign. You  (corporations)  prove  to  us  you 
haven't  been  discriminating." 

He  believes  his  children  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  reach  the  executive  suite,  but 
fesls  they  are  already  aware  that  it  won't  be 
as  easy  for  them  as  for  someone- with  a  non- 
ethnic  name. 

Most  corporation  executives,  while  sur- 
prised that  the  figures  for  Poles  and  Italians 
are  so  low,  contend  that  situation  is  more 
the  result  of  tradition  rather  than  discrim- 
ination. 

They  point  to  firms  like  the  Johnson  Wax 
Corporation  in  Racine,  Wisconsin,  which  at 
one  time  was  made  up  primarily  of  Yale 
University  alumni,  or  the  Gillette  Corpora- 
tion, which  was  known  in  the  1950s  as  a 
corporation  where  most  officers  and  board 
members  were  Shriners. 

John  M.  Coulter,  an  official  with  the  Chi- 
cago Association  of  Conunerce  and  Industry, 
said  that  the  boards  and  executives  of  Chi- 
cago-based corporations  represent  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  members  who  are  from 
outside  the  area,  the  bulk  from  the  East. 

Quite  often,  he  added,  they  come  from  Ivy 
League  and  other  Eastern  schools. 

Coulter,  who  is  director  of  Merit  Employ- 
ment, Manpower  and  Development  Training 
and  Conmiercial  Development  for  the  Asso- 
ciation, with  a  5,000  firm  membership,  mak- 
ing It  the  largest  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
the  country  and  second  largest  In  the  world, 
said  he  doesn't  believe  there  has  been  any 
conscious  decision  to  keep  ethnic  minorities 
off  any  of  the  corporate  boards  in  the  city. 

The  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  and 
Industry,  Iromcally,  with  an  85  man  board, 
has  four  blacks  and  no  Poles,  Italians  or 
Latins;  of  the  16  officers,  none  are  from  the 
four  groups. 

"Most  major  corporations  had  some  fairly 
rigid  and  strict  identification  in  the  past — 
a  lodge,  university,  specific  denomination, 
possibly  an  ethnic  group,"  he  said.  "Boards 
tend  to  seek  out  people  with  like  back- 
grounds even  while  trying  to  find  the  best 
men  they  can." 

John  Rettallata,  the  successful  exception, 
who  is  most  frequently  cited  as  an  example 
of  an  ethnic  who  has  made  it.  Is  one  such 
man  who  gets  around.  The  former  president 
of  the  Ilimols  Institute  of  Technology  is  a 
member  of  16  boards  of  directors,  9  of  which 
were  in  the  Executive  Suite  Study. 

A  third  generation  Italian  from  Baltimore 
with  degrees  from  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
the  62-year-old  Rettallata  was  appointed  to 
the  first  board  in  1952. 

"I  have  been  on  more  boards  than  most 
people  and  longer  than  most  people,"  Rettal- 
lata argued.  "I  have  never  heard  any  dis- 
cussions that  "we  don't  want  him  because 
of  his  ethnic  background.'  There  Is  also  no 
conscious  effort  to  place  minorities.  We  sim- 
ply try  to  get  the  best  man  we  can.  There 
is  no  reason  to  get  any  other  kind." 

Sitting  in  his  ultra-modern  Banco  dl  Roma 
©race,  where  every  item  Is  decorator  designed, 
purchased  and  positioned.  Rettallata  said 
ho  was  appointed  to  the  boards  on  which 
he  sits  because  he  was  qualified — ethnicity 
had  nothing  to  do  with  It. 

"I  am  an  American.  I  don't  look  at  myself 
as  an  American  with  an  Italian  name.  My 
mother  was  Irish,"  Rettallata  explained.  "It 
Just  happens  that  I  carry  my  father's  name." 

Although  Rettallau  reluctantly  admitted 
that  he  found  the  number  of  ethnics  on 
boards  and  as  officers  surprisingly  low,  he 
lielleves  that  anyone  who  1m  qualified  "and  Is 
no  crusader  who  will  embarrass  the  company 
can  become  an  officer  or  a  board  member. 
There  Is  no  reason  why  an  ethnic  rait'l  go 
an  far  at  anyone  tXr-t  " 


On  the  Far  South  Side  of  the  City  of  Chi- 
cago, Millard  RobbLns,  a  black  owner  of  an 
insurance  and  mortgage  business  and  the 
first  and  only  black  board  member  of  Peo- 
ple's Gas,  points  out  that  all  the  utilities 
now  have  a  black  board  member. 

"I  was  appointed  to  that  board  because 
they  needed  a  black  face  somewhere,"  he 
explained.  "I  was  fourth  or  fifth  choice  for 
the  board  job.  They  were  scrambling  looking 
for  a  black.  I  was  fortunate  to  be  standing 
in  the  right  place  when  the  others  weren't 
available." 

Expressing  surprise  that  "Nixon's  silent 
majority" — the  Poles  and  Italians  weren't 
better  represented,  Robblns  said  that  every- 
one else's  problem  is  still  a  little  different 
from  the  black  who  has  had  zero  quota. 

"Poles  or  Italians  can  change  their  names 
and  assimilate,"  he  added. 

Like  most  other  ethnics,  Robblns  believes 
that  the  absence  of  ethnics  m  the  executive 
suite  discourages  young  people  who  don't 
believe  they  can  make  it  to  tLc  top  because 
they  don't  see  anyone  there. 

Walter  H.  Clark,  the  only  black  officer  in 
the  106  corporations  studied,  is  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  First  Federal  Savmgs  and  Loan 
Association  of  Chicago  and  is  the  first  mem- 
ber of  his  race  ever  to  advance  so  high  in  the 
firm.  In  fact,  he  was  the  first  black  hired 
in  1955. 

Clark  believes  he  earned  his  vice  presidency 
even  though  he  is  aware  being  black  may 
have  helped.  He  does  believe  that  being  black 
held  him  back. 

"There  was  never  any  complaint  about  my 
vork  here,  but  It  was  10  years  before  I  ever 
became  an  officer,"  he  explained.  "I  am  sure 
I  was  held  back  becatise  of  race.  We  had  a 
change  in  top  management  in  1962  or  1963 
that  developed  a  different  viewpoint.  The  new 
president  was  looking  for  people  who  could 
do  the  Job   and  race  didn't  matter." 

The  results  of  the  Executive  Suite  Study, 
Clark  said,  show  that  minority  groups  haven't 
been  given  the  opportunity  to  advance.  "It 
doesn't  surprise  me,"  he  added.  "We  are  see- 
ing the  results  of  years  of  discrimination." 

Talking  about  his  son,  Clark  said  that  be- 
cause of  his  success  at  the  bank  his  15-year- 
old  son  doesn't  have  the  attitiide  that  he 
won't  go  to  the  top.  "For  the  average  black 
kid,"  he  added,  "the  statistics  don't  show 
any  bright  spots." 

In  the  expensive  western  suburb  of  Oak 
Brook,  where  many  of  the  major  corpora- 
tions are  building  offices,  Frank  C.  Caslllas,  a 
Mexican  immigrant  who  couldn't  speak  Eng- 
lish when  his  family  moved  to  Gary,  Indi- 
ana, is  a  vice  president  of  the  Bunker  Ramo 
Corporation — with  ambitions  to  someday  be- 
come the  president  of  a  major  firm. 

He  doesn't  believe  his  ethnic  background 
worked  against  him  and  feels  that  his  engi- 
neering and  computer  programming  and  ana- 
lyst skills  and  the  successes  he  had  with  such 
major  corporations  as  Standard  Oil  of  Indi- 
ana, the  Rand  Corporation  and  General  Elec- 
tric prove  that  he  earned  his  vice  presidency. 

The  47-yesu--old  Camillas,  whose  mother 
couldn't  speak  English  and  whose  father  was 
a  railroad  laborer,  won  a  scholarship  to  Pur- 
due University  and  became  a  citizen  during 
the  Korean  War,  when  he  served  as  an  Army 
Corpw  of  Engineers  Officer. 

Every  one  of  his  six  children,  he  explains, 
will  go  to  college  because  that  Ik  the  atmos- 
phere that  has  been  established  in  his  home. 
Other  young  Latins,  he  fears,  believe  It  Is  not 
possible  to  get  to  the  cop  and  are  not  trying. 
He  feels  the  alternative  is  for  young  Latins 
to  become  successful  In  their  own  businesses. 

As  vice  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  President's  Advisory  Council 
for  Minority  buslnesn  and  throuRb  his  work 
wllh  the  National  Economic  Development 
Corporation.  Casllln.'*  works  to  help  get  ml« 
norltv  memberi  »tartpd  In  iininll  hiiRlneiuie*. 


At  the  other  end  of  the  success  picture  is 
the  bidden  ethnic  with  the  Americanized 
name. 

Thirty-year-old  Anthony  Wlnfield  Sum- 
mers, whose  Italian  great  grandfather 
changed  the  name  from  Summa  upon  coming 
to  this  country,  believes  that  ethnicity  is 
amusmg  but  useful  at  times. 

"I  am  a  very  practical  guy,"  he  explained. 
"I  like  to  live  well  and  make  a  good  living.  I 
see  no  reason  to  consider  myself  Italian.  I 
never  use  it  except  for  effect.  If  I  am  dealing 
with  someone  Italian  like  a  clerk  of  court 
or  some  btisinessman  and  it  is  useful  to  me. 
I  tell  them  I  am  Italian." 

As  a  lawyer  with  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
Company,  Summers  believes  that  a  name  like 
Summers  is  helpful  in  front  of  a  Jury  who 
can't  guess  what  h*ls.  "It's  better  not  stick- 
ing out  in  front  of  a  Jury.  It  is  the  same  as  I 
never  wear  a  vest,  a  flashy  ring  or  watch 
when  going  before  a  Jury.  I  like  an  innoctious 
name  for  the  same  reason." 

Summers  reflects  an  attitude  that  mo<?t 
ethnics  oppose.  They  argue  there  should  be 
no  reason  to  either  exploit  or  hide  a  foreign 
name. 

The  Executive  Suite  Study,  which  prom- 
ises to  spread  to  other  cities  and  to  take  in 
other  groups,  is  expected  to  offer  blacks  and 
other  ethnic  minorities  a  converging  Issue 
that  will  break  the  key  economic  barriers  in 
an  ethnic  power  movement  that  respects  dif- 
ferences while  recognizing  mutual  problems 
and  goals. 

ExHisrr  3 

(Prom  the  Business  and  Society  Review/ 
Innovation,  Winter  1973-74] 

White  Ethnics:    Here  Comes  the  New 

MiNORiry 

(By  WiUiam  A.  Carmell,  Jr.) 

(Note. — William  Carmell  is  the  Manager. 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Programs 
for  Union  Carbide  Corporation.  He  is  a  form- 
er staff  associate  of  the  late  Robert  Kennedy 
and  is  presently  on  the  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  New  York  Center  for  Ethnic  Affairs.) 

Much  has  been  written  in  the  last  few 
years  regarding  equal  employment  opportu- 
nity as  It  pertains  to  minority  groups  and 
women.  Federal  statutes  and  regulations,  par- 
ticularly Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and 
Revised  Order  No.  4  Issued  by  the  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance,  Department 
of  Labor,  have  done  much  to  bring  this  Is- 
sue to  the  forefront  in  the  corporate  com- 
munity by  enabling  the  government  to  both 
Intervene  in  and  monitor  employment  ac- 
tivities. 

However,  there  is  another  side  to  this  ir- 
sue  which  has  been  little  understood  and 
gone  relatively  unnoticed  while  conscientious 
efforts  on  behalf  of  minority  groups  and 
women  have  been  made.  That  is,  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  (EEO)  for  ethnics  has 
remained  until  now  largely  quiescent.  It  is 
unlikely  that  this  wUl  continue.  Based  on 
past  experience  with  mmority  groups  and 
women,  it  can  be  expected  that  during  the 
1970s  this  whole  question  will  gain  in  im- 
portance as  the  result  of  pressure  brought 
to  bear  by  ethnics  themselves  on  boih  govern- 
ment and  business. 

Some  rumblings  ha'e  already  begun.  The 
Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance 
(OFCC»  has  Issued  a  new  regulation  effective 
February  20.  1973  entitled  "Culdellres  en 
Discrimination  Because  of  Religion  or  Na- 
tional Origin."  (Part  60-60,  Title  41.  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations  )  These  guidelines  are 
applicable  to  government  contractors  and 
subcontractors  and  to  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors performlnp  under  federally  as- 
sisted construction  contracts.  As  a  practical 
matter,  most  major  corporations  are  affected, 
since  almost  all  do  buslneM  in  oae  form  or 
ano'her  with  the  federal  government 
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moved  ahead  at  their  expense.  The  truth  la 
that  neither  are  In  the  power  structure." 

While  neither  Baronl  nor  any  of  the  Chi- 
cago whlt«  \irban  leaders  would  ever  argue 
that  the  ethnics  are  worse  off  than  blacks, 
the  Polish  and  Italian  groups  in  Chicago  have 
presented  evidence  that  they  believe  will 
shatter  the  myth  that  they  have  made  it. 

An  alliance  of  Poles  and  Italians,  two  large 
Chicago  ethnic  minorities,  financed  a  study 
of  the  executive  suites  of  106  of  the  major 
corporations  headquartered  In  the  city  and 
found,  In  essence,  that  any  black  or  ethnic 
one  meets  In  the  executive  suite  i."?  probably 
there  as  part  of  the  clerical  or  cleaning  crews. 
What  he  Isn't  likely  to  be  is  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  or  a  corporate  officer. 
The  executive  suite  Is  clearlv  stUl  the  domain 
of  the  WASP. 

In  Chicago,  where  the  political  parties 
often  ethnically  balance  the  election  slates, 
the  Impact  of  the  Executive  Suite  Study — 
conducted  by  a  Mundeleln  College  of  Chicago 
professor  for  the  Institute  of  Urban  Life — 
Is  expected  to  fall  on  corporate  desks  with  a 
menacing  thud. 

The  study,  conducted  by  Dr.  Russell  Barta, 
looked  Into  the  executive  suites  of  106  of  Chi- 
cago's largest  corporations  to  see  how  many 
Italians,  Poles.  Blacks  and  Latins  were  mem- 
bers of  the  boards  of  directors  or  corporation 
officers. 

More  than  half  of  the  firms,  or  66  per  cent, 
had  been  included  in  Fortune  Magazine's 
1972  list  of  the  600  largest  firms  in  the  United 
States. 

Although  the  study  was  financed  by  a 
Polish  Italian  coalition  and  was  designed  for 
only  those  groups.  Barta  requested  that 
Latins  and  Blacks  be  Included. 

"If  this  country  is  going  to  hold  together 
It  Is  because  of  some  understanding  between 
black  and  ethnic  groups  that  make  up  the 
bulk  of  the  city's  population. "  Barta  ex- 
plained. "It  Is  more  necessary  now  than  ever 
before  to  bring  blacks  and  ethnics  together. 
There  was  no  argument  when  I  suggested  In- 
cluding Blacks  and  Spanish." 

An  Intense,  concerned  man  who  talks  with 
the  carefulness  of  a  professor  accustomed  to 
lecturmg  to  note-taking  students.  Barta  said 
the  results  of  his  study  were  far  worse  than 
he  expected. 

Barta  found  that  while  the  four  groups 
studied  represented  nearly  34  per  cent  of  the 
seven  million  Greater  Chicago  Metropolitan 
Area  population,  only  36  directors — less  than 
three  per  cent  of  the  total  of  1,341  direc- 
tors— and  52  officers — less  than  4  p>er  cent  of 
the  total  of  1,355  officers — were  Polish,  Ital- 
ian, Black,  or  Latin. 

A  more  dramatic  fact  was  that  55  of  the 
106  corporations  had  no  Poles,  Italians,  Lat- 
ins or  Blacks  as  either  directors  or  officers. 

In  fact,  Poles,  Latins,  and  Blacks  were  vir- 
tually absent  from  the  upper  echelons  of 
Chicago's  largest  corporations — 102  of  the 
106  firms  had  no  Polish  director  and  97  had 
no  Polish  officers.  Only  one  corporation  had 
a  black  officer  and  two  had  Latin  officers. 

While  Italians  had  better  representation  In 
the  executive  suli^e,  84  corporations  had  no 
directors  and  75  had  no  officers.  The  Italian 
statistics  were  misleading  because  the  Ad- 
miral Corporation,  one  of  the  firms  studied. 
Is  Italian  American  owned  and  operated;  and 
because  of  Dr.  John  Rettallata,  the  former 
president  of  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, who  la  a  member  of  9  of  the  103  boards. 

Barta  pointed  out  that  if  Rettallata  were 
to  be  counted  once,  the  percentage  of  Italian 
directors  would  be  reduced  from  1 .9  per  cent 
to  1.3  per  cent. 

"On  the  average,  of  course,"  Barta  adds, 
"ethnics  are  better  off  than  blacks,  but  they 
still  haven't  made  it.  These  figures  are  hard 
to  accept.  The  top  layers  of  society  are  still 
closed." 

A  careful  man,  Barta  frets  over  the  prob- 
ablUtiee.  He  eq;>UlQ8  how  he  double  checked 


firms  with  no  representation  by  calling  di- 
rectly to  ask. 

He  is  aware  that  he  may  have  missed  a  few 
ethnics  hiding  behind  Innocuous  Anglo- 
Saxon  names,  but  feels  they  wouldn't  change 
the  percentages  enough  to  make  any  differ- 
ence. 

The  question  of  what  Is  an  ethnic  and  how 
many  generations  are  required  before  an 
ethnic  Is  no  longer  a  hyphenated  American 
bothers  some  of  the  people  Involved  with  the 
study  and  some  corporate  executives.  The 
question  also  is  raised  about  the  ethnic  Ital- 
ian or  Pole  who  does  not  consider  himself 
an  ethnic. 

Barta  realizes  those  questions  will  cause 
some  controversy,   but   counters: 

"We  are  tracing  the  mobility  of  groups  It 
jnakes  no  difference  If  they  are  third  or 
fourth  generation  or  have  given  up  their 
ethnic  identity.  The  measure  of  the  progress 
they  have  made  Is  still  valid. 

"What  we  have  is  a  de  facto  class  system 
where  young  people  perceive  that  the  top  is 
closed  to  them  and  don't  go  Into  Industry 
looking  to  go  to  the  lop." 

Barta  argues  that  It  is  good  to  be  aware  of 
Imbalances  and  that  ethnics,  like  blacks, 
have  to  go  through  the  counting  stage  and 
ask:  "How  come?" 

He  believes  the  Executive  Suite  Study  will 
raise  hell  because  It  emphasizes  that  "white" 
Is  a  false,  misleading  category.  "Who  are  the 
whites?  Where  in  the  hell  are  the  Poles?" 
Barta  asks.  "We  know  more  about  tribes  In 
Nigeria  than  we  know  about  American 
ethnic  groups  and  their  economic  patterns." 
Why  the  ethnics  are  not  better  represented 
at  the  top  brings  responses  that  range  from 
conscious  discrimination  to  company  tradi- 
tion and  the  clubblshness  of  the  executive 
suite  where,  boards  especially,  look  for  peo- 
ple with  the  same  backgrounds. 

It  Is  generally  agreed  that  Latins  are  too 
recent  immigrants  to  have  any  Impact  yet 
and  quietly  admitted  that  some  boards  simply 
are  not  ready  for  blacks.  When  asked  about 
the  Poles  and  the  Italians,  the  answers  are 
more  confused. 

Barta's  study  went  after  the  executive 
suite  because  it  was  felt  the  results  would  be 
significant,  and  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
it  Is  easier  to  get  such  Information  since 
it  is  published  In  annual  reports. 

The  tougher  questions  about  hirmg  and 
promotion  practices  or  learning  how  many 
blacks  and  ethnics  are  on  the  second  manage- 
ment levels  haven't  been  attempted  be- 
cause— while  it  is  felt  the  key  to  the  problem 
Is  there — no  corporation  is  expected  to  co- 
operate with  such  an  Investigation. 

That  mmorlty  groups  tend  to  go  Into  the 
professions  rather  than  Into  the  cori>orate 
structure  has  been  generally  documented  and 
even  offered  as  an  excuse  as  to  why  more 
blacks  and  ethnics  are  not  seen  at  higher 
levels. 

David  Roth,  Midwest  director  of  the  Amer- 
ican Jewish  Committee,  said  the  Executive 
Suite  Study  didn't  surprise  him  at  all.  The 
Jews  In  Chicago  have  conducted  earlier 
studies  with  results  showing  that  Jews  are 
also  not  In  the  executive  suite. 

"The  Poles  and  the  Italians  are  groups 
that  attempted  to  homogenize  Into  the 
society,"  Roth  said,  "but  the  second  and 
third  generations  are  discovering  that  It  takes 
more  than  time  to  become  i>art  of  the 
mainstream." 

Both  explained  that  the  studies  of  the 
American  Jewish  Committee  were  prototypes 
for  the  Executive  Suite  Study  and  welcomed 
the  decision  of  the  ethnic  minorities  to  pub- 
licly begin  recognizing  their  ethnicity  and 
demanding  their  share. 

"Any  pressure  on  the  corporate  structure 

to  open  up  new  Jobs  for  ethnics,  which  may 

not   be    new    Jobs    for    seventh    generation 

Presbyterians,  helps  everyone,"  Roth  added. 

"Jews   and   Blacks   complaining   are   not 


enough  alone.  It  Is  hard  for  government  and 
the  corporations  to  resist  if  a  lot  of  groups 
are  yelling  for  the  Jobs  we  have  to  have  to 
survive — we  are  in  the  process  of  building  a 
big  enough  umbrella  that  Is  tolerant  of  dif- 
ferences so  no  one  has  to  change  his  name 
or  Join  the  same  club." 

Roth's  argument*  were  echoed  by  Anthony 
J.  Fornelli  and  Mitchell  P.  Kobellnskl,  the 
leaders  of  Chicago  Polish  Italian  Conference 
who.  after  conducting  studies  of  their  own, 
decided  to  work  together  and  finance  an  In- 
dependent study  that  would  have  a  broader 
impact. 

Fornelli.  a  succes.stul  Chicago  lawyer  and 
the  son  of  Italian  immigrants,  talks  rapidly 
and  in  the  style  of  a  man  who  likes  speech 
rhetoric: 

"If  we  are  such  a  large  percentage  of  the 
national  population,  why  do  we  have  such  a 
small  percentage  of  the  top  Jobs?  Either  we 
are  a  minority  in  numbers  or  a  minority  In 
tli,-)iight.  Either  business  is  Ignoring  an  un- 
t:tpped  vast  resource  or  there  is  a  conscious 
effort  to  exclude.  The  statistics  say  something 
is  wrong.  I  think  the  decision  is  conscious.  I 
feel  there  is  a  conscious  effort  to  exclude  at 
hiring.  Can  you  believe  the  four  groxips  have 
been  excluded  without  a  conscious  effort?" 

Fornelli  argues  Italians  need  representa- 
tion in  the  executive  suites  as  examples  for 
younger  ethnics.  "I  am  on  my  own  because 
of  a  deep-rooted  feeling  I'd  never  make  It 
In  one  of  the  corporations,"  he  added. 

The  same  problem,  he  said,  continues  over 
to  politics.  "With  more  than  one  million 
Italians  in  Illinois,  Italians  have  never  held 
a  state  executive  elected  position,  never  even 
had  a  candidate  nominated  by  a  major  polit- 
ical party.  With  more  than  600,000  Italians 
In  the  Chicago  area,  an  Italian  has  never 
been  elected  to  a  county-wide  office  and  never 
mayor. 

"Chicago  Democratic  Congressman  Prank 
Annunzlo,"  he  pointed  out,  "is  the  only 
Italian  congressman  between  the  Appalach- 
ians and  the  Rockies." 

Mitchell  P.  Kobellnskl,  who  had  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Ilimois  Polish  National  Alliance 
before  President  Nixon  recently  appointed 
him  to  become  one  of  the  three  directors  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  In  Washington, 
added  the  dimension  of  religious  prejudice  to 
the  problems  facing  Poles  and  Italians. 

Kobellnskl,  in  his  subcabinet  poet,  has  the 
highest  Job  any  Polish  American  holds  in 
this  Administration. 

A  vice  chairman  and  a  president  of  a 
Chicago  community  bank  he  helped  organize 
Kobellnskl.  also  the  son  of  Immigrants,  Is 
aware  he  received  his  present  appointment 
because  he  is  an  ethnic. 

Sitting  in  his  spacious  government-issue 
furnished  office  across  Lafayette  Square  from 
the  White  House,  Kobellnskl  pomted  out 
that  If  someone  has  an  Italian  or  Polish  name 
It  Is  obvious  that  he  "Is  one  of  those  Roman 
collar  boys." 

He  said  that  religious  prejudices  against 
Catholics  are  more  deeply  seated  than  most 
people  realize.  "If  I  were  a  Presbyterian  or 
Baptist  or  a  Shrlner  with  the  same  name  It 
wouldn't  bother  them  (corporate  executives) 
nearly  as  much." 

Poles  are  also  very  heavy  in  the  professions. 
Kobellnskl  added,  because  there  hasn't  been 
much  reason  to  go  Into  the  corporations. 
"Young  Poles  who  don't  change  their  names 
know  that  the  name  makes  them  somehow 
not  quite  American,"  he  said. 

Although  Kobellnskl  believes  the  old  prej- 
udices are  breaking  down,  he  feels  that  a 
Polish  American  working  In  the  corporate 
structtire  is  In  an  unfair  competltve  position. 

"Before  he  can  get  a  break,  he  must  not 
be  Just  better,  he  must  be  outstanding,"  be 
said. 

Kobellnskl  said  the  Executive  Suite  Study 
speaks  for  itself  and  shifts  the  burden  of 
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proof  to  the  corporations.  With  the  existing 
population  percentages  of  the  four  minority 
groups  represented  In  the  study,  he  added, 
"it  couldn't  be  coincidence.  It  must  be  de- 
f:;gn  You  (corporations)  prove  to  vis  you 
hsven't  been  discriminating" 

He  believes  his  children  will  have  the  op- 
p:^rt\inlt.v  to  reach  the  executive  suite,  but 
fC3l.-,  they  are  already  aware  that  it  won't  be 
as  easy  for  them  as  for  someone  with  a  non- 
ethnic  name. 

Mo.st  corporation  executives,  while  sur- 
prised that  the  figures  for  Poles  and  Italians 
are  so  low,  contend  that  situation  Is  more 
the  result  of  tradition  rather  than  dLscrlm- 
iiiation. 

They  point  to  firms  like  the  Johnson  Wax 
Corporation  In  Racine,  Wisconsin,  which  at 
one  time  was  made  up  primarily  of  Yale 
University  alumni,  or  the  Gillette  Corpora- 
tion, which  was  known  in  the  1950s  as  a 
corporation  where  most  oflicers  and  board 
members  were  Shrlners. 

John  M.  Coulter,  an  official  with  the  Chi- 
cago Association  of  Commerce  and  industry. 
said  that  the  boards  and  executives  of  Chi- 
cago-based corporations  represent  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  members  who  are  from 
outside  the  area,  the  bulk  from  the  East. 

Quite  often,  he  added,  they  come  from  Ivy 
League  and  other  Eastern  schools. 

Coulter,  who  Is  director  of  Merit  Employ- 
ment, Manpower  and  Development  Training 
and  Commercial  Development  for  the  Asso- 
ciation, with  a  5,000  firm  membership,  mak- 
ing It  the  largest  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
the  country  and  second  largest  In  the  world, 
said  he  doesn't  believe  there  has  been  any 
conscious  deci.sion  to  keep  ethnic  minorities 
off  any  of  the  corporate  boards  In  the  city, 

Tlie  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  and 
Industry,  ironically,  with  an  85  man  board, 
has  four  blacks  and  no  Poles,  Italians  or 
Latins;  of  the  16  officers,  none  are  from  the 
four  groups. 

"Most  major  corporations  had  some  fairly 
rigid  and  strict  Identification  in  the  past— 
a  lodge,  utUversity.  specific  denomination, 
possibly  an  ethnic  group,  "  he  said.  "Boards 
tend  to  seek  out  people  with  like  back- 
grounds even  while  trying  to  find  the  best 
men  they  can." 

John  RettaliaU.  the  successful  exception, 
who  Is  most  frequently  cited  as  an  example 
of  an  ethnic  who  has  made  it.  Is  one  such 
man  who  gets  around.  The  former  president 
of  the  lUlnols  Institute  of  Technology  is  a 
member  of  16  boards  of  directors,  9  of  which 
were  m  the  Executive  Suite  Study. 

A  third  generation  Italian  from  Baltimore 
with  degrees  from  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
the  62-year-old  Rettallata  was  appointed  to 
the  first  board  in  1952, 

"I  have  been  on  more  boards  than  most 
people  and  longer  than  most  people,"  Rettal- 
lata argued.  "I  have  never  heard  any  dis- 
cussions that  'we  don't  want  him  because 
of  his  ethnic  background.'  There  Is  also  no 
conscious  effort  to  place  minorities.  We  sim- 
ply try  to  get  the  best  man  we  can.  There 
is  no  reason  to  get  any  other  kind." 
(  Stttmg  In  his  ultra-modern  Banco  di  Roma 
office,  where  every  item  Is  decorator  designed, 
purchased  and  positioned.  Rettallata  said 
he  was  appointed  to  the  boards  on  which 
he  sits  because  he  was  qualified — ethnicity 
had  nothing  to  do  with  It. 

"I  am  an  American.  I  don't  look  at  myself 
as  an  American  with  an  Italian  name.  My 
mother  was  Irish, "  Rettallata  explained,  "it 
Just  happens  that  I  carry  my  father's  name." 

Although  Rettallata  reluctantly  admitted 
that  he  found  the  number  of  ethnics  on 
boards  and  as  officers  surprisingly  low,  he 
believes  that  anyone  who  Is  qualified  "and  Is 
no  crusader  who  will  embarrass  the  company 
can  become  an  officer  or  a  board  member. 
There  Is  no  reason  why  an  ethnic  can't  go 
as  far  as  anyone  else." 


On  the  Far  South  Side  of  the  City  of  Chi- 
cago, Millard  Robbins,  a  black  owner  of  an 
insurance  and  mortgage  business  and  the 
first  and  only  black  board  member  of  Peo- 
ple's Gas,  points  out  that  all  the  utilities 
now  have  a  black  board  member. 

'I  was  appointed  to  that  board  because 
they  needed  a  black  face  somewhere,"  he 
explained.  "I  was  fourth  or  fifth  choice  for 
the  board  Job.  They  were  scrambling  looking 
for  a  black.  I  was  fortunate  to  be  standing 
In  the  right  place  when  the  others  weren't 
available." 

E.xpressing  surprise  that  "Nixon's  silent 
majority" — the  Poles  and  Italians  weren't 
better  represented,  Robbins  said  that  every- 
one else's  problem  is  still  a  little  different 
from  the  black  who  has  had  zero  quota. 

"Poles  or  Italians  can  change  their  names 
and  assimilate,"  he  added. 

Like  most  other  ethnics.  Robbins  believes 
that  the  absence  of  ethnics  in  the  executive 
suite  discourages  young  people  who  don't 
believe  they  can  make  it  to  tLo  top  because 
they  don't  see  anyone  there. 

Walter  H.  Clark,  the  only  black  officer  in 
l*ic  106  corporations  studied,  is  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Association  of  Chicago  and  Is  the  first  mem- 
ber of  his  rare  ever  to  advance  so  high  in  the 
firm.  In  fact,  he  was  the  first  black  hired 
In  1955. 

Clark  believes  he  earned  his  vise  presidency 
even  though  he  is  aware  being  black  may 
have  helped.  He  docs  believe  that  being  black 
held  him  back, 

"There  was  never  any  complaint  about  my 
v.ork  here,  but  It  was  10  years  before  I  ever 
became  an  officer,"  he  explained.  "I  am  sure 
I  was  held  back  because  of  race.  We  had  a 
change  in  top  management  m  1962  or  1963 
that  developed  a  different  viewpoint.  The  new 
president  was  looking  for  people  who  could 
do   the   Job   and  r.ice   didn't   matter." 

The  results  of  the  Executive  Suite  Study, 
Clark  said,  show  that  minority  groups  haven't 
been  given  the  opportunity  to  advance.  "It 
doesn't  surprise  me,"  he  added.  "We  are  see- 
ing the  results  of  years  of  discrimination." 

Talking  about  his  son,  Clark  said  that  be- 
cause of  his  success  at  the  bank  his  15-year- 
old  son  doesn't  have  the  attitude  that  he 
won't  go  to  the  top.  "For  the  average  black 
kid,"  he  added,  "the  statistics  don't  show 
any  bright  spots." 

In  the  expensive  western  suburb  of  Oak 
Brook,  where  many  of  the  major  corpora- 
tions are  buildmg  offices,  Frank  C,  Caslllas,  a 
Mexican  immigrant  who  couldn't  speak  Eng- 
lish when  his  family  moved  to  Gary,  Indi- 
ana, Is  a  vice  president  of  the  Bunker  Ramo 
Corporation — with  ambitions  to  someday  be- 
come the  president  of  a  major  firm. 

He  doesn't  believe  his  ethnic  background 
worked  against  him  and  feels  that  his  engi- 
neering and  computer  programming  and  ana- 
lyst skills  and  the  successes  he  had  with  such 
major  corporations  as  Standard  Oil  of  Indi- 
ana, the  Rand  Corporation  and  General  Elec- 
tric prove  that  he  earned  his  vice  presidency. 
The  47-year-old  Ca.slllas,  whose  mother 
couldn't  speak  English  and  whose  father  was 
a  railroad  laborer,  won  a  scholarship  to  Pur- 
due University  and  became  a  citizen  during 
the  Korean  War,  when  he  served  as  an  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  Officer. 

Every  one  of  his  six  children,  he  explains, 
will  go  to  college  because  that  is  the  atmos- 
phere that  has  been  established  in  his  home. 
Other  young  Latins,  he  fears,  believe  it  Is  not 
possible  to  get  to  the  cop  and  are  not  trymg. 
He  feels  the  alternative  Is  for  young  Latins 
to  become  successful  in  their  own  businesses. 
As  vice  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  President's  Advisory  Council 
for  Mmorlty  business  and  through  his  work 
with  the  National  Economic  Development 
Corporation.  Caslllas  works  to  help  get  mi- 
nority members  started  In  small  businesses. 


At  the  other  end  of  the  success  picture  Is 
the  hidden  ethnic  with  the  Americanized 
name. 

Thirty-year-old  Anthony  Wlafield  Sum- 
mers, whose  Italian  great  grandfather 
changed  the  name  from  Summa  upon  coming 
to  this  country,  believes  that  ethnicity  is 
amusing  but  useful  at  times. 

"I  am  a  very  practical  guy,"  he  explainer!. 
"I  like  to  live  well  and  make  a  good  living.  I 
see  no  reason  to  consider  myself  Italiaii.  I 
never  ttse  it  except  for  effect.  If  I  am  dealing 
with  .someone  Italian  like  a  clerk  of  court 
or  some  bu-sinessman  and  it  is  useful  to  me, 
I  tell  them  I  am  Italian." 

As  a  lawyer  with  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
Company,  Summers  believes  that  a  name  like 
Summers  is  helpful  in  front  of  a  Jury  who 
cant  guess  what  he  Is,  "It's  better  not  stick- 
ing out  In  front  of  a  Jury.  It  Is  the  same  as  I 
never  wear  a  vest,  a  flashy  ring  or  watch 
when  gomg  before  a  Jury.  I  like  an  Innocuous 
name  for  the  same  reason." 

Summers  reflects  an  attitude  that  mo<:l 
ethnics  oppose.  They  argue  there  should  be 
no  reason  to  either  exploit  or  hide  a  foreign 
name. 

The  Executive  Suite  Study,  which  prom- 
ises to  spread  to  other  cities  and  to  take  In 
other  groups,  is  expected  to  offer  blacks  and 
other  ethnic  minorities  a  converging  Issue 
that  will  break  the  key  economic  barriers  In 
an  ethnic  power  movement  that  respects  dif- 
ferences while  recognizing  mutual  problems 
and  goalf?. 

Exhibit  3 

[From  the  Business  and  Society  Review/ 

Innovation.  Winter  1973-74) 

White  Ethnics:    Here   Comes   the   New 

Minority 

(By  William  A.  Carmell,  Jr.) 

(Note— William  Carmell  is  the  Manager. 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Programs 
for  Union  Carbide  Corporation  He  is  a  form- 
er staff  associate  of  the  late  Robert  Kennedy 
and  is  presently  on  the  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  New  York  Center  for  Ethnic  Affairs.) 

Much  has  been  written  in  the  last  few- 
years  regarding  equal  employment  opportu- 
nity as  it  pertains  to  minority  groups  and 
women.  Federal  statutes  and  regulations,  par- 
ticularly Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and 
Revised  Order  No.  4  Issued  by  the  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance,  Department 
of  Labor,  have  done  much  to  bring  this  Is- 
sue to  the  forefront  In  the  corporate  com- 
munity by  enabling  the  government  to  both 
Intervene  in  and  monitor  employment  ac- 
tivities. 

However,  there  Is  another  side  to  this  1.-- 
sue  which  has  been  little  understood  and 
gone  relatively  unnoticed  while  conscientious 
efforts  on  behalf  of  minority  groups  and 
women  have  been  made  That  Is,  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  (EEO)  for  ethnics  has 
remamed  until  now  largely  quiescent.  It  is 
unlikely  that  this  wUl  continue.  Based  on 
past  experience  with  minority  groups  and 
women,  it  can  be  expected  that  durUig  the 
1970s  this  whole  question  will  gain  in  im- 
portance as  the  result  of  pressure  brought 
to  bear  by  ethnics  themselves  on  hoc h  govern- 
ment and  busmess. 

Some  rumbimgs  ha' e  already  begun.  The 
Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance 
(OPCC)  has  Issued  a  new  regulation  effective 
February  20,  1973  entitled  "Guidelines  on 
Discrimination  Because  of  Religion  or  Na- 
tional Origin."  (Part  60-50,  Title  41,  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations.)  These  guidelines  are 
applicable  to  government  contractors  and 
subcontractors  and  to  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors performing  under  federally  as- 
sisted construction  contracts.  As  a  practical 
matter,  most  major  corporations  are  affected, 
smce  almost  all  do  business  In  one  form  or 
another  with  the  federal  government. 
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The  guidelines  cover  "members  of  various 
religious  and  ethnic  groups,  primarily  but 
not  exclusively  of  Eastern,  Middle  and 
Southern  European  ancestry,  such  as  Jews, 
Catholics,  Italians,  Greeks,  and  Slavlk 
groups."  In  this  article,  the  term  "ethnics" 
refers  to  all  of  these  groups. 

To  analyze  the  potential  Impact  of  these 
particular  guidelines,  it  is  important  to  study 
them  in  terms  of  what  Is  required  and  what 
is  not  required.  They  do  require  that  em- 
ployers take  affirmative  action  to  insure  that 
applicants  are  employed  and  that  existing 
employees  are  treated  without  regard  to  re- 
ligion or  national  origin.  This  affirmative  ac- 
tion encompasses  oU  aspects  of  the  employ- 
ment relationship  including  upgrading,  de- 
motion, transfer,  recruitment,  layoff  or  ter- 
mination, compensation,  and  selection  for 
training. 

Further,  employers  must  review  their  em- 
ployment practices  to  determine  whether 
members  of  various  ethnic  groups  are  re- 
ceivmg  fair  consideration  for  Job  opportuni- 
ties. Special  attention  must  be  paid  to  ex- 
ecutive and  middle  management  Jobs, 
although  all  Job  levels  are  within  the  scope 
of  the  guidelines.  Based  upon  the  findings  of 
these  employment  practice  reviews,  em- 
ployers also  required  to  undertake  some  posi- 
tive steps  to  remedy  deficiencies.  Finally,  an 
employer  must  allow  for  the  religious  ob- 
servances and  practices  of  an  employee  or 
prospective  employee  unless  the  employer 
can  show  that  it  is  unable  to  "reasonably 
accommodate"  without  "undue  hardship  in 
the  conduct  of  the  employer's  business." 

Those  employers  who  do  not  comply  with 
these  requirements  could  be  precluded  from 
bidding  on  future  government  contracts  and 
could  have  their  present  government  con- 
tracts terminated  or  cancelled.  This,  then,  is 
the  first  overt  step  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  potentially  affect  the  profits  of  a 
corporation  which  discriminates  on  the  basis 
of  religion  or  national  origin. 

However,  it  is  noteworthy  that  these  guide- 
lines omit  certain  features  contained  in 
earlier  EEO  regulations.  Unlik»  Revised 
Order  No.  4  covermg  minority  groups  and 
women,  these  guidelines  do  not  require  that 
ethnics  be  mentioned  In  current  affirmative 
action  plans.  More  importantly,  they  do  not 
require  the  establishment  of  goals  and  time- 
tables to  remedy  any  underutuizatlon  of 
ethnics.  The  use  of  such  goals  with  regard 
to  minority  people  and  women  is,  of  course, 
a  key  requisite  of  Revised  Order  No.  4  and 
it  has  been  this  goal  system  which  has  gotten 
results. 

There  is  then  some  confusion.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  federal  government  appears  finally 
to  have  recognized  the  problem  of  ethnics 
In  employment,  but  on  the  other.  It  raises 
some  doubts  about  the  Beriousness  with 
which  It  intends  to  enforce  its  guidelines.  At 
present,  enforcement  Is  occurring  only  within 
the  context  of  individual  complaints  brought 
before  the  courts  or  with  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission.  Although  it 
la  still  early  to  make  a  definitive  Judgment, 
the  OFCC,  through  the  various  federal  com- 
pliance agencies,  does  not  yet  seem  to  be 
placing  any  great  emphasis  on  tfie  guidelines. 
That  situation,  of  course,  can  change. 

It  should  be  mentioned  in  passing  that 
enforcement  of  state  and  municipal  statutes 
banning  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  re- 
ligion or  national  origin  also  appears  to  be 
negligible  outside  the  context  of  individual 
complaints.  Nonetheless,  the  New  York  State 
Division  of  Human  Rights  has  privately  and 
informally  expressed  some  greater  Interest 
in  the  problem  at  the  ethnic  and  equal  em- 
ployment opp«rtunlty.  Aa  of  this  writing, 
however,  nothing  formal  has  yet  crystallized. 
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AN    ETHNIC    REVOLT? 

While  the  mere  publication  of  these  new 
guidelines  has  begun  to  stir  some  interest 
Inside  the  corporations,  this  has  been  and 
will  likely  continue  to  be  a  slow  process  for 
several  reasons. 

First,  corporate  managements  generally  do 
not  perceive  that  there  is  a  problem.  In  fact, 
they  seem  to  feel  that  ethnics  clearly  have 
been  given  Job  opportunities  in  this  country 
and  that  their  overall  success  is  evidence  of 
America's  groat  iies.s  and  the  fulfillment  of  her 
promise. 

Unfortunately,  some  corporate  urban  af- 
fairs and  EEO  officers  are  themselves  either 
oblivious  to  the  problems  of  ethnics  or  hos- 
tUe  to  the  idea  of  Including  these  groups  as 
part  of  their  Job  responsibility.  While  this  Is 
understandable  In  some  cases,  it  retards  the 
opening  up  of  EEO  to  ethnics,  since  it  de- 
prives ethnics  of  a  spokesman  who  can  sen- 
sitize  management  to  their  plight. 

Also,  it  is  ironic  because  the  success  of 
"traditional  "  EEO  programs  on  behalf  of  mi- 
norities and  women  depends  in  part  on  the 
cooperation  of  ethnics  already  in  the  work 
force.  In  many  Instances,  these  ethnics  are 
able  to  advance  or  hinder  this  traditional  EEO 
effort.  The  chances  of  their  supporting  It  will 
obviously  Increase  if  they  feel  their  own  needs 
are  being  simultaneously  recognized.  Thus, 
these  two  separate  but  related  EEO  efforts 
become  Intertwined.  Success  on  behalf  of 
minorities  and  women  will ,  be  greater  and 
wUl  occur  more  quickly  where  ethnics  are 
also  afforded  an  equal  opportunity. 

Having  said  this,  the  Issue  then  becomes 
deciding  what  the  emerging  ethnic  wants. 
I  am  limiting  this  article  to  a  strictly  busi- 
ness context.  While  not  presuming  to  be  a 
spokesman  for  ethnic  people,  my  conversa- 
tions with  ethnic  leaders  over  the  las^  two 
years  have  given  me  a  good  idea  of  their 
position.  \ 

When  they  Immigrated  Into  the  United 
States,  many  ethnics  did  not  understant 
the  language,  customs,  laws,  or  mores  ^ 
their  new  country.  Frequently,  there  was  no 
one  to  help  them.  While  they  generally  w?/© 
able  to  find  Jobs,  and  through  bard  work 
could  earn  a  respectable  Uvelihood,  they  did 
not  easily  rise  above  the  lower  echelons  of 
corporate  management.  Of  those  who  did, 
many  changed  their  names  and/or  life 
styles  in  order  to  accomplish  this  objective. 

Generally,  most  ethnics  accepted  this 
situation,  and  having  heard  of  or  experi- 
enced worse  situations  in  the  "old  country," 
were  Initially  quite  satisfied  with  their  lot. 
The  recent  social  "revolution"  initiated  by 
minority  groups  and  subsequently  Joined  by 
women  began  to  change  this  acceptance. 
This  revolution  created  and  then  accelerated 
an  emerging  awareness  in  the  ethnic  com- 
mimlties  of  their  own  plight  and  their  own 
need  to  develop  an  identity  and  to  gain  ac- 
ceptance from  other  Americans  on  that 
basis. 

With  regard  to  business,  ethnics  are  be- 
ginning to  raise  two  major  Issues.  First,  the 
corporate  world  must  recognize  that  ethnics 
too  have  experienced  some  difficult  prob- 
lems in  adjusting  to  life  and  business  In  the 
United  States.  Second,  ethnics  too  have  suf- 
fered discrimination,  though  perhaps  In 
more  subtle  and  milder  ways  than  minori- 
ties and  women,  and  this  must  be  rectified. 

If  no  action  is  forthcoming,  ethnics  will 
continue  ■  to  believe  that  their  past  and 
present  difficulties  have  been  totally  ne- 
glected while  the  problems  of  others  have  at 
least  begun  to  be  addressed.  This  resent- 
ment and  frustration  can  well  lead  to  the 
same  kinda  of  confrontations  that  minori- 
ties and  women  have  sometimes  felt  com- 
pelled  to  initiate  in  order  to  gain  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity. 


Because  of  the  new  OFCC  guidelines,  be- 
cause discrimination  on  the  basis  of  religion 
and  national  origin  may  produce  the  kind  of 
frustration  which  wlU  result  in  confronta- 
tion, and  because  ethnic  support  Is  Impor- 
tant for  implementing  a  piJteitlve  EEO  pro- 
gram for  minorities  and  wolnen  (somethixig 
which  is  a  "now"  problem  for  companies), 
the  business  community  is  well  advised  to 
take  some  EEO  action  soon  on  behalf  of 
ethnics. 

IXARNINC    PHOM    PAST    MISTAKES 

Tliere  are  a  number  of  actions  which  cor- 
porations can  undertake  to  ameliorate  the 
frustraLions  of  ethnics  and  help  Insure  that 
they  receive  an  equal  opportunity  In  both 
employment  and  upward  mobility. 

Plrsi.  corporations  should  identify  and  de- 
velop contacts  with  national  ethnic  leaders. 
In  thid  way,  a  dialogue  can  begin  which  can 
hopefully  lead  to  a  better  understanding  be- 
tween these  two  groups.  It  is  Important,  of 
course,  for  corporations  to  learn  firsthand  of 
the  everyday  difficulties  which  still  afflict 
ethnic  communities.  However,  it  is  equally 
important  that  the  ethnic  communities  un- 
derstand some  of  the  very  real  problems 
1  confronting  the  business  community  which 
affect  its  ability  to  act.  Without  this  kind  of 
understanding,  unrealistic  expectations  can 
develop  in  terms  of  what  business  can  ac- 
complish and  how  qiUckly.  This  has  been  a 
pervasive  problem  where  minorities  and 
women  have  been  Involved. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  the  Identification  of 
responsible  national  ethnic  leadership  Is  not 
a  simple  task.  The  ethnic  movement  Is  Just 
becoming  organized  and  Is  less  developed 
than  that  of  most  minority  groups  and  wom- 
en's organizations. 

The  next  step  Is  the  Identification  and 
development  of  contacts  with  local  ethnic 
leaders  in  communities  where  the  corpora- 
tion has  a  business  facility  and  where  there 
are  significant  numbers  of  ethiUcs.  In  some 
cases  national  ethnic  leadership  may  pro- 
vide guidance  in  this  regard.  However,  be- 
cause the  ethnic  movement  is  In  an  early 
stage,  this  may  not  be  satisfactory.  In  that 
case,  community  leaders,  local  clergymen,  or 
ethnic  employees  themselves  may  Identify 
those  with  whom  to  begin  a  dialogue.  It  is 
best  to  contact  both  national  and  local 
leadership  whenever  possible  and  to  work  on 
both  levels.  National  ethnic  leadership  will 
be  helpful  in  providing  an  overall  view,  while 
local  ethnic  leadership  will  have  a  better 
ynderstandlng  of  specific  problems,  aspira- 
tions, and  frustrations  of  particular  local 
ethnic  communities,  all  of  which  might  vary 
according  to  geography. 
,  In  order  to  facilitate  equal  employment 
opportunity  for  ethnics,  corporations  should 
develop  and  implement  a  formal  program 
aimed  at  raising  management  awareness  of 
the  problems  and  frustrations  existing  in 
ethnic  communities  generally.  This  approach - 
has  been  successful  for  OEO  programs  design- 
ed to  aid  minorities  and  women.  Minorities 
and  women,  however,  have  often  drawn  at- 
tention to  their  problems  through  demon- 
strations and  similar  tactics — ethnics  have 
not.  Thus,  the  need  to  heighten  management 
awareness,  in  terms  of  ethnic  problems, 
makes  a  formal  awEU'eness  program  even  more 
vital. 

The  budget  for  furthering  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  for  minorities  and  women 
must  at  least  remain  constant.  If  not  be  In- 
creased, at  the  same  time  that  funding  for 
ethnic  programs  occurs.  The  ethnic  EEO 
program  must  be  financed  separately  and  not 
at  the  expense  of  other  EEO  programs.  Cor- 
porate management  must  not  Inadvertently 
cause  a  confrontation  between  these  groups 
over  available  corporate  funds.  In  most  in- 
stances,   the    discrimination    problems    at 
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minorities  and  women  have  been  greater 
than  those  of  ethnics.  This  must  be  taken 
Into  account  when  corporations  allocate 
funds  to  the  various  EEO  programs. 

A  thorough  analysis  should  be  made  of 
both  the  workforce  of  each  corporate  plant 
and  the  surrounding  area  in  terms  of  ethnic 
mix.  This  Is  necessary  to  determine  whether 
a  reasonable  proportion  of  the  plant  work- 
force is  in  fact  made  up  of  ethnics.  Further, 
such  an  analysis  should  be  made  at  all  Job 
levels.  If  there  Is  a  disproportionately  small 
number  of  ethnics  at  middle-  and  upper- 
management  levels,  the  company  should 
identify  those  who  are  either  presently  pro- 
motable  or  who  have  the  potential  fbr 
promotion  when  openings  do  occur.  Those 
who  have  the  potential  for  promotion  should 
be  counselled  and  tr&lned  accordingly. 

This  presents  the  business  community  with 
a  difficult  problem :  No  records  are  kept  about 
the  ethnicity  of  an  employee.  Frequently, 
names  have  been  changed,  and  direct  Inquiry 
to  an  employee  about  his  or  her  ethnic  back- 
ground might  be  misunderstood  and  result  in 
serious  employee  relations  problems.  Still,  the 
use  of  names  as  indicators  is  the  only  prac- 
tical, if  Incomplete,  way  to  Identify  ethnics. 
As  ethnics  themselves  see  the  advantages  of 
an  accurate  survey,  it  is  conceivable  that  they 
may  make  such  information  available  them- 
selves. 

Special  In-house  training  programs  for 
English,  especially  business  English,  should 
be  developed  and  introduced  in  plants  lo- 
cated in  heavily  ethnic  communities.  This 
may  help  some  of  those  already  employed 
whose  Job  progress  has  been  limited  by  their 
Inability  to  read  or  communicate  effectively 
as  well  as  potential  employees. 

Finally,  the  corporation  should  clearly 
communicate  its  EEO  goals  to  all  employees. 
It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  EEO  effort 
on  behalf  of  ethnics  is  not  going  to  be  at 
the  expense  of  EEO  programs  for  minorities 
and  women.  Corporate  priorities  should  be 
Indicated,  and  the  serious  problem  of  dis- 
crimination against  minorities  and  women 
reacknowledged.  The  ethnic  EEO  program 
should  be  characterized  as  an  edition,  not  a 
change  in  direction,  to  the  overall  corporate 
EEO  effort. 

ExHierr  4 

CUEANJ — Center  for  Urban  Ethnic  ArFAOts 

or  New  Jersey 

NWECC — North  Ward  Educational  and 
CcLTtTRAL  Center,  Inc. 

Did  you  hear  the  latest  Joke  about  the 
ethnic  worker  who  was  denied  a  Job? 

The  Government  did  .  .  .  and  it's  not 
laughing. 

Federal  guidelines  for  equal  employment 
opportunity  now  apply  to  white  ethnics: 
Italians,  Poles,  Greeks,  Slavic  groups. 

Discrimination  against  white  ethnic  mi- 
norities in  recruitment,  hiring,  training,  and 
promotion  is  no  laughing  matter;  Its  illegal. 
To  comply  with  EEO  affirmative  action 
guidelines,  an  employer  must: 

Analyze  the  ethnic  composition  of  em- 
ployee groups  in  all  areas  and  at  all  levels 
of  the  company  to  determine  the  degree  of 
white  ethnic  underutuizatlon: 

Design  and  implement  specific  and  result- 
oriented  goals,  timetables,  and  affirmative 
action  commitments  to  remedy  any  iden- 
tifiable deficiencies  in  the  company's  equal 
employment   opportunity   objectives; 

Communicate  and  make  available  to  all 
employees  and  applicants  the  company's 
written  affirmative  action  program;   and 

Comply  in  good  faith  with  affirmative  ac- 
tion requirements  by  applying  every  effort 
to  recruit,  hire,  train,  and  promote  qualified 
white  ethnic  and  other  minority  group  mem- 
bers. 


(From  the  Federal  Register,  Jan.  19,  1973] 
U.S.  Department  or  Labor,  Office  of  Feoblal 
Contract  Compliance,  Washington,  D.C. 
(Chapter  60,  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance,    Equal   Employment   Oppor- 
tunity, Department  of  Labor) 
part    eo-so — guidelines    on    discrimination 
because  of  religion  or  national  origin 
On  December  29,  1971,  notice  of  proposed 
rule  making  was  published  In  the  Federal 
Register    (36    FR    25165)     with    regard    to 
amending  Chapter  60  of  Title  41  of  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations  by  adding  a  new  Part 
60-30,  establishing  guidelines  and  interpre- 
tations  of    the    Office    of   Federal    Contract 
Compliance  as  to  the  requirements  of  Ex- 
ecutive  Order    11246,   as   amended,   for  pro- 
moting and  insuring  equal  employment  op- 
portunity for  members  of  various  religious 
and    ethnic    groups    who    continue    to    en- 
counter employment  discrimination  because 
of  their  religion  and/or  national  origin.  In- 
terested persons  were  given  30  days  in  which 
to  submit  written  comments  regarding  the 
prc^>osal. 

After  consideration  of  all  comments  re- 
ceived. Chapter  60  of  Title  41  of  the  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations  is  amended  by  adding 
a  new  Part  60-50,  set  forth  below.  The  final 
version  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance's  guidelines  regarding  religious 
and  national  orlgm  discrimination  is  now 
issued  as  41  CFR  Part  60-50,  rather  than  as 
41  CFR  Part  60-30,  as  formerly  proposed, 
since  the  latter  part  has  been  reserved  for 
other  regulations. 

Sec. 

60-50.1     Purpose  and  scope. 
60-50.2     Equal   employment   policy. 
60-50.3     Accommodations    to    religious    ob- 
servance and  practice. 
60-50.4     Enforcement. 
60-50.5     Nondlscrlmmation. 

AtTTHORiTY:    Sec.    201,    E.O.    11246,    30    FR 
12319.  and  E.O.  11375,  32  FR  14303. 
{  60-50.1     Purpose  and  scope. 

(a)  The  purpose  of  the  provisions  In  this 
part  Is  to  set  forth  the  interpretations  and 
guidelines  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance  regarding  the  Implementation  of 
Executive  Order  11246,  as  amended,  for  pro- 
moting and  insuring  equal  employment  op- 
portunities for  all  persons  employed  or  seek- 
ing employment  with  Government  contrac- 
tors and  subcontractors  or  with  contractors 
and  subcontractors  performing  under 
federally  assisted  construction  contracts, 
without  regard  to  religion  or  national  origin. 

(b)  Members  of  various  religious  and  eth- 
nic groups,  primarily  but  not  exclusively  of 
Eastern,  Middle,  and  Southern  European  an- 
cestry, such  as  Jews,  Catholics,  Italians, 
Greeks,  and  Slavic  groups,  continue  to  be 
excluded  from  executive,  middle-manage- 
ment, and  other  Job  levels  because  of  dis- 
crimination based  upon  their  religion  and /or 
national  origin.  These  guidelines  are  In- 
tended to  remedy  such  unfair  treatment. 

(c)  These  guidelines  are  also  intended  to 
clarify  the  obligations  of  employers  with  re- 
spect to  accommodating  to  the  religious  ob- 
servances and  practices  of  employees  and 
prospective  employees. 

(d)  The  employment  problems  of  blacks, 
Spanlsh-sumamed  Americans,  orientals,  and 
American  Indians  are  treated  under  Part  60-2 
of  this  chapter  and  under  other  regulations 
and  procedures  implementing  the  require- 
ments of  Executive  Order  11246,  as  amended. 
Accordingly,  the  remedial  provisions  of  {  60- 
60.2(b)  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  em- 
ployment problems  of  these  groups. 

i  6O-60.2    Equal  employment  policy. 

(a)  General  requirements.  Under  the  equal 
opportimlty  clause  contained  in  section  202 
of  Executive  Order  11246,  as  amended,  em- 


ployers are  prohibited  from  discriminating 
against  employee?"or  applicants  for  employ- 
ment because  of  religion  or  national  origin, 
and  must  take  affirmative  action  to  insure 
that  applicants  are  employed,  and  that  em- 
ployees-are  treated  during  employment,  with- 
out regard  to  their  religion  or  national  origin. 
Such  action  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to 
the  following'  Employment,  upgrading,  de- 
motion, or  transfer:  recruitment  or  recruit- 
ment advertlsmg:  layoff  or  termination: 
rates  of  pay  or  other  forms  of  compensation; 
and  selection  for  training,  including  appren- 
ticeship. 

(b)  Outreach  and  positive  recruitment. 
Employers  shall  review  their  employment 
practices  to  determine  whether  members  of 
the  various  religious  and/or  ethnic  groups  are 
receiving  fair  consideration  for  Job  opportu- 
nities. Special  attention  shsai  be  directed  to- 
ward executive  and  middle-management  lev- 
els, where  employment  problems  relating  to 
religion  and  national  origin  are  most  likely 
to  occur.  Based  upon  the  findings  of  such  re- 
views, employers  shall  undertake  appropriate 
outreach  and  positive  recruitment  activities, 
such  as  those  listed  below,  in  order  to  rem- 
edy existing  deficiencies.  It  is  not  contem- 
plated that  employers  necessarily  will  under- 
take all  of  the  listed  activities.  The  scope  of 
the  employer's  efforts  shall  depend  upon  all 
the  circumstances.  Including  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  employer's  deficiencies  and  the 
■"  employer's  size  and  resources. 

(1)  Internal  communication  of  the  em- 
ployer's obligation  to  provide  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  without  regard  to  religion 
or  national  origin  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fos- 
ter understanding,  acceptance,  and  support 
among  the  employer's  executive,  manage- 
ment, supervisory,  and  all  other  employees 
and  to  encourage  such  persons  to  take  the 
necessary  action  to  aid  the  employer  in  meet- 
ing this  obligation. 

(2)  Development  of  reasonable  internal 
procedures  to  Insure  that  the  employer's  ob- 

~fllgatlon  to  provide  equal  employment  op- 
portunity without  regard  to  religion  or  na- 
tional origin  Is  being  fully  implemented. 

(3)  Periodically  informing  all  employees  of 
the  employer's  commitment  to  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  for  all  persons,  without  re- 
gard to  religion  or  national  origin. 

(4)  Enlisting  the  assistance  and  support  of 
all  recruitment  sources  (including  employ- 
ment-agencies, college  placement  directors, 
and  business  associates)  for  the  employer's 
commitment  to  provide  equal  employment 
opportunity  without  regard  to  religion  or  na- 
tional origin. 

(5)  Reviewing  employment  records  to  de- 
termine the  availability  of  promotable  and 
transferable  members  of  various  religious  and 
ethnic  groups. 

(6)  Establishment  of  meaningful  contacts 
with  religious  and  ethnic  organizations  and 
leaders  for  such  purposes  as  advice,  educa- 
tion, technical  assistance,  and  referral  of  po- 
tential employees. 

(7)  Engaging  in  significant  recruitment  ac- 
tivities at  educational  institutions  with  sub- 
stantial enrollments  of  students  from  various 
religious  and  ethnic  groups. 

(8)  Use  of  the  reUgious  and  ethnic  media 
for  institutional  and  employment  advertis- 
ing. 

§  60-50.3  Accommodations  to  religious  ob- 
servance and  practice. 
An  employer  must  accommodate  to  the 
religious  observances  and  practices  of  an  em- 
ploye© or  projective  employee  unless  the 
employer  demonstrates  that  It  is  unable  to 
reasonably  accommodate  to  an  employee's  or 
prospective  employee's  religious  observance 
or  praetl<5p  without  undue  hardship  on  the 
conduct  of  the  employer's  business.  As  part 
of  this  obligation,  an  employer  must  make 
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reasonable  accommodations  to  the  rellglouB 
observances  and  practices  of  an  employee  or 
prospective  employee  who  reg:ularly  obaeryes 
Friday  evening  and  Saturday,  or  some  other 
day  of  the  week,  as  his  Sabbath  and/or  who 
observes  certain  religious  holidays  during  the 
year  and  who  Is  conscientiously  opposed  to 
performing  work  or  engaging  In  similar  ac- 
tivity on.  such  days,  when  such  accommoda- 
tions can  be  made  without  undue  hardship 
on  the  conduct  of  the  employer's  business. 
In  determining  the  extent  of  an  employer's 
obligations  under  this  section,  at  least  the 
following  factors  shall  be  corsldered:  (a) 
Business  necessity,  (b)  financial  costs  and 
expenses,  and  (c)  resulting  per.~onnel  prob- 
lems. 

S  8O-50.4     Enforcement. 

The  provisions  of  this  part  are  subject  to 
the  general  enforcement,  compliance  review, 
and  complaint  procedures  set  forth  in  Sub- 
part B  of  Part  60-1  of  this  chapter. 
§  60-50.5     Nondiscrimination. 

The  provisions  of  this  part  are  not  Intend- 
ed and  shall  not  be  used  to  discriminate 
against  any  qualified  employee  or  applicant 
for  employment  because  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, sex,  or  national  origin. 

Effective  date.  This  part  shall  become  ef- 
fective on  February  20.  1973. 

,Slgned  at  Washington,  D.C.,  this  17th  day 
of  January  1973. 

J.  D.  Hodgson, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
R.  J.  Gbitnkwalo, 
Assistant  Secretary 
for  Employment  Standards. 

Philip  J.  Davis, 
Acting  Director,  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance. 
[PR  Doc.73-1238  PUed  1-18-73:8:45  amj 
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UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  authorized  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  to  propound 
the  following  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today. 
It  stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour 
of  9  o'clock  a.m.  on  Monday; 

That  a  vote  occur  on  the  final  pas- 
sage of  the  education  bill  at  6  o'clock 
pjn.  on  Monday,  with  paragraph  3  of 
rule  xn  being  waived;  that  there  be  a 
time  limitation  of  2  hours  for  debate  on 
the  education  bill  on  Monday,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  distin- 
guished majority  and  minority  leaders 
or  their  designees;  that  the  House  sub- 
stitute not  be  In  order;  that  no  so-called 
busings  amendments  be  in  order;  that 
immediately  after  the  two  leaders  or 
their  designees  have  been  recognized 
under  the  standing  order  on  Monday, 
the  Senate  resume  the  consideration  of 
the  unfinished  business,  and  that  at  that 
time  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  be  recognized  to  call  up  his 
amendment  with  a  time  limitation 
thereon  of  I'i  hours;  that  upon  the 
running  of  the  time,  the  distinguished 
Senators  KEimzDY,  Javits,  Brooke,  and 
Hart  be  recognized  to  call  up  their 
amendment,  and  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  thereon  of  1^  hours,  with  1 
hour  under  the  control  of  the  Senator 
from  AriEansas  (Mr.  McClillak)  ;  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoMEinci)  then  be  recognized  to  call  up 


his  amendment  on  which  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  15  minutes;  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  be  recog- 
nized to  call  up  his  amendment  on  which 
there  be  a  time  limitation  of  20  min- 
utes;   that  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  William  L.  Scott)   be  recognized 
at  that  time  to  call  up  his  amendment 
on  which  there  be  a  time  limitation  of 
1   hour;   that  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker)   then  be  recog- 
nized   to   call    up   his   amendment    on 
which  there  be  a  time  limitation  of  1 
hoiu-;  that  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina  (Mr.  Helms)    then  be  recognized 
to  call  up  three  amendments  on  which 
there  be  a  total  time  limitation  of   1 
hour,  to  be  utilized  as  Senator  Helms 
would  seek  to  utilize  his  time;  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  then 
be  recognized  to  call  up  his  amendment 
on  which   there  be  a  30-minute  time 
limitation;  that  at  some  point  following 
the  hour  of  3:30  p.m.,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)   be  recognized  to 
call  up  his  amendment  with  a  time  lim- 
itation on  it  of  20  minutes;   that  time 
on    any    other    amendment,    debatable 
motion,  or  appeal  be  limited  to  20  min- 
utes; that  the  remainder  of  the  agree- 
ment be  in  the  usual  form  with  respect 
to  germaneness  and  the  control  of  the 
division  of  time;  provided  further  that 
no  rollcall  votes  occur  before  the  hour 
of  4:15  p.m.;  provided  further  that  at 
the  hour  of  6  p.m.,  unless  pending  ac- 
cumulated   amendments    are    awaiting 
rollcall     votes     and     with     no     debate 
thereon,  the  Senate  bill  be  advanced  to 
third  reading,  the  House  bill  automat- 
ically be  called  up  and  the  Senate  bill 
substituted  in  heu  of  the  text  of  the 
House  bill;  and  that  a  vote  then  occur 
on  the  House  bill  as  amended  by  the 
Senate  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick).  The  Chair  would  inquire,  is  that 
without  further  amendments  being  in 
order  at  that  point? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  time 
on  S.  1539 — when  the  text  is  substituted 
for  H.R.  69— within  HJl.  69— there  will 
be  no  further  amendments;  Is  that  not 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
what  the  Chair  is  asking. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  cor- 
rect, with  this  further  understanding, 
and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  New 
York  will  agree,  that  even  though  the 
accumulation  of  the  rollcall  votes  will 
begin  at  4:15  pjn.  tmd  the  votes  on  that 
accimiulation  of  amendments  has  not 
been  completed  at  6  pjn.,  the  Senate 
would  complete  the  rollcall  votes  which 
had  accumulated  at  that  point,  even 
though  such  votes  went  beyond  6  o'clock. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Chair  was  asking 
about  one  matter,  that  is,  when  we  came 
to  third  reading  and  the  text  of  the  sub- 
stitute that  at  that  point  there  would  be 
no  further  amendments. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Exactly. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFPICTER.  To  H.R. 
69. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Precisely. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  Just  want  to  clarify  one 


other  point,  because  at  one  point  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  might  not 
have  mentioned  it  specifically,  and  I 
apologize  if  I  am  wrong,  but  the  Senator 
mentioned  how  the  various  times  were  to 
be  divided  except  in  the  case  of  the  Ken- 
nedy-Brooke-Javlts-Hart  amendment 
where  the  Senator  set  an  hour  and  a  half 
and  1  hour  to  Senator  McClellan. 

I  gather  it  Is  understood  that  on  all  the 
other  amendments  the  time  will  be  di- 
vided. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  usual  form. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Right.  I  understand  also 
there  is  provisio  for  other  amendments 
of  20  minutes,  and  provision  for  amend- 
ments to  amendments? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  on  other 
amendments  in  the  flrst  and  second  de- 
grees. Other  Senators  may  have  amend- 
ments, that  have  not  been  specified  here 
and  we  do  not  want  them  to  be  shut  out, 
simply  because  they  were  not  specified. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  very  sensible. 
Lastly,  as  to  the  germaneness  rule,  that 
applies,  as  the  other  one  did.  that  Is. 
to  either  the  bill  or  the  amendment 
pending.  Finally,  there  is  no  waiver  of 
the  right  to  table  except  as  to  the  final 
vote  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  As  the  agree- 
ment was  presented,  the  right  to  table 
would  be  in  order  with  the  exception  of 
the  final  vote  on  the  bill,  as  the  Senator 
has  stated. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  One  other  thing,  which 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  has  in  mind.  We 
had  20  hours  on  the  bill  and  I  do  not 
think  that  has  been  used  but  that  is,  I 
gather,  displaced  by  the  new  provisions. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  is  displaced 
yes. 

Mr.  BA^YH.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  want  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  for  his  patience  and 
his  perseverance  in  pursuing  this  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

For  the  purposes  of  clarification,  I 
would  like  to  ask,  as  to  the  total  impact 
of  the  amendments,  so  far  as  the  time 
of  action  is  concerned,  no  votes  shall  start 
prior  to  4:15  p.m..  but  that  at  4:15  all 
business  but  voting  will  be  disposed  of 
and  we  will  start  voting  at  4:15  at  10- 
mlnute  Intervals,  and  we  will  dispose  of 
all  business  until  we  are  through. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  reminded  me  of  that.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  time  on  all  roll- 
call votes  on  Monday  next  be  limited  to 
10  minutes,  or  less,  with  the  warning 
bells  to  be  sounded  after  the  first  2' 2 
minutes.  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  this 
part  of  the  unanimous-consent  request' 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
doing  a  little,  arithmetic,  and  its  does  not 
work  out  if  we  divide  the  10  minutes  Into 
that  period  of  time.  I  wonder  could  not 
the  rollcall  votes  be  5-minute  votes? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No.  I  have 
checked  with  the  desk,  and  I  am  told  that 
If  Senators  stay  In  their  seats  after  the 
first  vote,  It  Is  possible  to  call  the  roll  per- 
haps in  7  or  8  minutes.  So  that  is  why  I 
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worded  my  request  to  be  10  minutes  or 
less,  so  that  if  all  Senators  on  both  sides 
answer  the  rollcall,  a  rollcall  vote  would 
be  finished  in  under  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Continuing  my  reservation, 
did  the  Senator  from  Indiana  correctly 
understand  that  the  proposal — was  my 
interpretation  correct  that  voting  shall 
start  at  4 :15  p.m.? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
from  Indiana  is  correct.  He  is  also  cor- 
rect in  indicating  that  once  the  votes 
have  started,  they  may  continue  until  6 
p.m.  I  believe  he  interrogated  me  as  to 
whether  any  other  amendments  could  be 
called  in.  Only  under  this  situation.  We 
would  anticipate  probably,  and  very  like- 
ly, there  would  be  enough  rollcall  votes 
to  consume  the  entire  1  hour  and  45  min- 
utes, beginning  at  4:15  p.m.  But  on  the 
supposition — that,  for  example,  one  roll- 
call vote  had  been  ordered  up  until  the 
hour  of  4:15  p.m.  Then  in  that  unlikely 
situation,  Senators  could  call  up  other 
amendemnts  if  they  had  them,  before  6 
p.m. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
never  heard  of  a  10-minute  or  less  roll- 
call vote.  I  wonder  whether  this  would 
be  a  precedent.  I  think  we  do  not  want  to 
start  that,  with  some  Senators  who  may 
be  coming  in  at  the  last  minutes.  So  that 
I  think  we  should  say  at  least  10  minutes 
and  hold  it  at  10  minutes  and  not  say  10 
minutes  or  less,  because  someone  may 
come  in  for  a  particular  vote  and  they 
will  not  know  about  the  "or  less." 

I  believe  this  would  be  bad  precedent 
imless  the  distinguished  majority  whip 
has  a  precedent  in  mind. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I  think  it 
would  be  better  if  I  left  out  the  words 
"or  less."  If  it  works  out  that  we  have 
completed  a  rollcall  vote  in  8  or  9  min- 
utes, say,  and  all  Senators  are  accounted 
for,  the  Chair  can  announce  the  vote, 
save  the  time,  and  go  on  to  the  next  vote. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object  but  will  not  object.  I, 
too,  commend  the  distinguished  assistant 
majority  whip  for  his  perseverance  and 
note  that  we  have,  as  I  counted  it,  11 
amendments,  not  accounting  for  those 
which  may  be  offered  by  Senators  who 
have  not  made  their  views  known  to  the 
leadership.  The  time  allocation,  as  I 
gather  it  from  quick  addition,  is  some 
7  V2  hours,  not  taking  count  of  the  other 
amendment  that  may  be  offered,  and 
roughly  2  hours  for  1 1  rollcall  votes,  if  in 
fact  there  are  11  rollcall  votes.  That 
would  make  9V2  hours. 

I  think  we  ought  to  go  forward  with 
this  unanimous-consent  request,  and  I 
will  not  object  to  it.  But  I  think  that  we 
are  going  to  have  to  be  very  careful  or  we 
are  going  to  run  in  a  pattern  where  there 
is  the  opportunity  for  many,  many 
amendments  of  consequen'be  to  be  of- 
fered at  the  last  minute,  on  which  roll- 
call votes  could  be  requested  and  about 
which  we  know  nothing. 

I  do  not  object  to  this  order,  and  I 
commend  the  leadership  for  making  the 
request;   but  I  caution  that  in  future 


situations  we  are  asking  for  trouble,  so 
to  speak. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  distin- 
guished majority  leader  has  suggested 
that  I  revise  the  request  to  provide  for 
convening  at  8  a.m.  on  Monday,  and  I 
now  do  so. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  cor- 
rect. I  am  fearful  that  once  we  reach 
the  voting  stage,  we  may  not  be  able  to 
get  all  the  votes  in  by  6  o'clock,  and  we 
may  overlap  beyond  6  o'clock  a  little.  But 
some  Senators  may  be  willing  during  the 
day  to  have  voice  votes,  rather  than  roll- 
calls  and  thus  save  time.  I  am  sure  that 
the  leadership  will  be  working  through- 
out the  day  to  encourage  Senators,  where 
they  can  be  encouraged  to  do  so,  to  cut 
the  time  on  the  amendments. 

I  think  we  will  be  able  to  handle  every- 
tliing  up  to  4:15.  I  believe  that  at  that 
point  is  where  we  may  have  the  time 
crunch  in  getting  all  the  amendments 
voted  on  by  6  p.m. 

Mr.  BAKER.  In  any  event,  for  one 
point  of  clarification,  if  amendments  are 
pending  that  have  not  been  voted  on,  the 
6  o'clock  hour  would  advance  as  required 
in  order  to  dispose  of  all  the  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  The  able 
Senator  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent 
reouest? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — I  express  the  hope  that  we  will 
not  dedicate  ourselves  to  finding  reasons 
for  rollcall  votes  on  Monday.  The 
agreement  is  fine.  I  speak  as  one  who 
agreed  to  it  even  though  I  knew  I  could 
not  be  here  on  Monday.  But  as  I  listened 
to  the  talk  about  11  rollcall  votes,  at  a 
minimum,  my  hair  curled,  and  I  will  not 
enjoy  my  day  on  Monday.  ^-~~~ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEg^^Is  there 
objection  to  the  imanimous-consent  re- 
quest? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  express  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart).  He  had  indicated  earlier 
today  that  if  this  agreement  were 
ad(«jted,  he  would  miss  a  great  number 
of  rollcall  votes,  but  that  he  would  not 
interpose  an  objection.  I  am  sure  that  I 
express  to  him  the  gratitude  on  the  part 
of  the  joint  leadership  for  his  considera- 
tion and  cooperation.  It  is  typical  of  him. 

Second,  I  want  to  say  for  the  Record — 
and  I  will  say  it  again  tomorrow  in  the 
whip  notice — that  there  is  every  likeli- 
hood that  an  accumulation  of  rollcall 
votes  beginning  at  4:15  p.m.  will  be  such 
that  we  will  not  be  able  to  start  on  the 
vote  on  final  passage  at  6  o'clock. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  just  wanted  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
I  think  he  has  shown  extraordinary  pa- 
tience. I  know  how  tired  he  is  and  how 
tired  I  am.  I  am  pleased  that  he  was 
able  to  work  this  out. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  and  I  thank  all 
Senators. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  done  a  superb  job 
once  again,  and  I  want  to  thank  him. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

The  text  of  the  imanimous-consent 
agreement  is  as  follows :     t*^ 

Ordered.  That  on  Monday,  May  20.  1974. 
during  the  further  consideration  of  S.  1539. 
a  bill  to  amend  and  extend  certain  acts  re- 
lating to  elementary  and  secondary  ed\ica-, 
tlon  progtams.  and  for  other  purposes,  debate 
on  any  amendment,  debatable  motion  or  .-"p- 
peal  (except  those  amendments  listed  In  tab- 
ular form  below)  shall  be  limited  to  20  min- 
utes, to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  mover  of  any  such/amendment  ( includ- 
ing those  listed  belo^/or  motion  and  t.'-.e 
manager  of  the  bill.  Provided.  That  In  the 
event  the  manager  of  the  bill  is  in  favor 
of  any  such  amendment  or  motion,  the  time 
in  opposition  thereto  shall  be  controlled  by 
the  Minority  L«ader  or  his  designee.  Pro- 
vided further.  That  amendments  must  be 
germane  to  the  question  pending  before  tl  e 
Senate  at  -the  time  it  is  offered. 

When  the  bill.  S.  1539.  is  laid  down  on  Men- 
day.  May  20,  1974,  the  following  Senators  are 
tD  be  recognized  in  the  order  listed  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  up  their  amendments 
which  shall  have  the  debate  limitation  speci- 
fied: 

1.  Mathias — 90  minutes 

2.  Kennedy  et  al. — 90  minutes  (60  McClel- 
lan.  30  Kennedy y 

3.  Domenlci — 15  minutes 

4.  Percy — 20  minutes 

5.  Scott  (Va.) — 60  minutes 

6.  Weicker — 60  minutes 

7.  Helms — 3  amendments — 60  minutes  to- 
tal— time  to  be  used  on  the  timenclments  as 
Sen.  Helms  desires 

8.  Chiles — 30  minutes 

9.  Bentsen — 20  minutes — sometime  after 
3:30  P.M. 

Ordered  further,  That  it  will  not  be  In 
order  to  offer  the  text  of  H.R.  69  as  an  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  subetltute  for  S.  1539 
and  that  It  will  not  be  in  order  to  offer  fur- 
ther "busing"  amendments. 

Ordered  further.  That  no  roll  call  vote  shall 
occur  before  4:15  P.M.,  and  that  at  6:00  P.M. 
the  bill  have  it's  third  reading,  at  which 
time  the  Senate  shall  then  proceed  to  vote 
on  the  question  of  substituting  the  text  of 
S.  1539  for  H.R.  69  without  further  amend- 
ment of  the  substitute  or  H.R.  69  being  in 
order. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  Leaders  or  their  designees: 
Provided,  That  the  said  leaders,  or  either 
of  them,  may,  from  the  time  under  their 
control  on  the  passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot 
additional  time  to  any  Senator  during  the 
consideration  of  any  amendment,  motion,  or 
appeal.  (May  16,  1974) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICIER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  Ol-'FICKR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  8  A.M. 
MONDAY,  MAY  20,  1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
in  accordance  with  the  previous  order, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  In  adjourn- 
ment until  8  a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  7:20 
p  m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Mon- 
day. May  20,  1974,  at  8  a.m. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

which   was  sent  to  the  Senate  on  May  13, 
1974. 


May  16,  19  7 U 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  May  16,  1974: 
In  the  Army 

The  nomination  of  Col.  Dana  G.  Meade, 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S.  Army,  for  appointment  to 
the  position  of  permanent  professor  at  the 
U.S.  MUltary  Academy  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  4333, 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  May  16.  1974: 

In  the  Akmy 

Col.  Dana  O.  Mead,  347-28  4370,  U.S.  Army, 
for  appointment  to  the  position  of  perma- 
nent professor  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  4333. 


CONFIR>.IATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 

the  Senate  May  16,  1974: 
Board   for   iNTERNArioNAL   Broadcasting 
Foy  D.  Kohler,  of  Florida,  to  be  a  member 

of  the  Board  for  International  Broadcasting 

for  a  term  of  3  years. 


Department  or  Jitetice 

James  L.  Browning,  Jr..  of  CallfcH-nia,  to  be 
VS.  attorney  for  the  northern  district  of 
California  for  the  term  of  4  y«ar8. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 

The  Judiciary 

D.  Dortch  Warrlner.  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

In  the  Department  or  State 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service  nomina- 
tions beginning  Helen  J.  Terranova,  to  tte  a 
Foreign  Service  officer,  of  class  3,  a  consular 
officer,  and  a  secretary  in  the  Diplomatic 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
ending  John  E.  Witt,  to  tw  a  consular  officer 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  which  nom- 
inations were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
AprU  11,  1974. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


ARABS  ^L\KE  WAR  ON  CHILDREN 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP- REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16.  1974 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  must  express  my 
shock,  dismay,  and  utter  revulsion  at 
yesterday's  killing  of  18  Israeli  school- 
childreu  and  12  others  at  the  hands  of 
Arab  terrorists.  The  incident  at  Maalot 
will  go  dowTi  in  history  as  one  of  the  most 
barbaric  and  cowardly  that  the  world 
has  known. 

I  question  whether  the  Arab  fanatics 
ever  had  any  intention  of  releasing  their 
hostages  unharmed.  As  I  piece  together 
news  reports,  the  Israelis  had  agreed  to 
accede  to  demands  of  the  terrorist  or- 
ganization and  negotiate  with  the  guer- 
rillas through  the  French  and  then  the 
Romanian  ambassadors  as  requested. 
The  password  which  would  have  set  the 
negotiations  into  motion  was  never 
transmitted,  and  the  bloodbath  ensued. 
I  can  only  surmise  that  the  parent  or- 
ganization Intended  from  the  start  to 
throw  their  own  operatives  and  the  in- 
nocent children  to  the  wolves. 

The  terrorists  had  set  a  deadline  of  6 
p.m.  after  which  they  would  blow  up  the 
schoolhouse  In  which  they  barricaded. 
When  only  a  few  minutes  remained,  the 
decision  was  made  to  attempt  to  rescue 
the  children.  The  brutality  of  the  Arabs 
is  revesJed  by  eyewitness  reports  that  the 
terrorists  began  shooting  their  captives 
even  before  the  Israeli  army  charged. 
There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  the 
original  guerrilla  threat  was  genuine,  as 
an  explosion  occurred  within  the  build- 
ing during  the  battle. 

Tragically,  the  United  States  must 
bear  at  least  part  of  the  shame  for  the 
deaths  of  these  children.  There  Is  no 
doubt  In  my  mind  that  the  terrorists  were 
emboldened  by  our  recent  vote  In  the 


United  Nations  to  condemn  Israel  for  re- 
taliatory raids  into  areas  of  Lebanon 
containing  guerrilla  sanctuaries  without 
likewise  condemning  the  Arab  terrorist 
attacks  which  prompted  the  Israel  ac- 
tions. I  have  today  joined  a  majority  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  in  cospon- 
scring  a  resolution  urging  the  President 
to  instruct  our  Ambassador  to  the  U.N. 
to  introduce  a  Security  Council  resolu- 
tion condemning  the  Arab  terrorism  at 
Maalot.  The  incident  further  points  out 
the  need  for  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger 
to  bring  the  full  weight  of  U.S.  pressure 
to  bear  for  the  swift  completion  of  a 
settlement  in  the  Middle  East. 

As  Prime  Minister  Colda  Meir  de- 
clared: 

Tou  don't  conduct  wars  on  the  backs  of 
children. 


CAMPAIGN  REFORM  AND  "BIG 
LABOR" 


HON.  DAVID  W.  DENNIS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16.  1974 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  campaign 
reform  is  in  the  air.  I  am  for  it.  A  little 
noticed  need  in  this  regard  is  the  need 
for  some  attention  to  and  control  of  con- 
tributions in  kind  by  big  labor  espe- 
cially. Let  us  have  even-handed  reform. 
I  refer  my  colleagues  to  a  recent  letter 
to  the  Washington  Post: 

Campaign  REFt>RM  and  "Big  Labor" 

The  campaign  "reform"  bill  recently  en- 
acted by  the  Senate  supposedly  is  designed 
to  eliminate  the  corrupting  Influence  of  spe- 
cial interests  during  and  after  election  cam- 
paigns. Unfortunately,  the  bill  In  its  present 
form  would  leave  untouched,  the  partisan 
political  activities  of  one  of  our  biggest 
spending  special  interest  groups — Big  Labor. 

The  fact  is  that  both  the  plan  adopted  by 
the  Senate  and  the  plan  now  being  consid- 
ered In  the  House,  would  give  union  officials 
even  more  potltical  clout  than  they  en}oy 
today — and  that,  according  to  the  vast  ma- 


jority of  Americans,  is  already  too  much.  It 
would  do  this  by  tipping  the  political  bal- 
ance In  favor  of  candidates  who  can  attract 
cash-equivalent  support  from  the  special  in- 
terests who  supply  "In  kind"  support.  In 
short,  Big  Labor  and  Its  political  favorites. 
Washington  Post  columnist  David  Broder  Is 
one  of  the  few  serious  political  analysts  to 
recognize  this  point.  "If  access  to  large  sums 
(of  cash)  is  eliminated  as  a  potential  advan- 
tage for  one  candidate  or  party  by  the  provi- 
sion of  equal  public  subsidies  for  all,"  he 
wrote,  "then  the  election  outcome  will  likely 
be  determined  by  the  abUlty  to  mobUlze 
other  forces.  The  most  Important  of  these 
factors  are  probably  manpower  and  publicity. 
Legislation  that  eliminates  the  dollar  influ- 
ence on  politics  automatically  enhances  the 
Influence  of  those  who  can  provide  man- 
power or  publicity  for  the  campaign." 

Paid  "volunteer"  manpower,  telephone 
banks,  printing,  paid  advertisements,  propa- 
ganda, these  are  all  specialties  of  top  union 
officials.  And  they're  aU  paid  for  with  union 
funds  which  are  taken  from  American  citi- 
zens as  a  condition  of  employment  under 
compulsory  "union  shop"  and  "agency  shop" 
arrangements. 

We're  not  surprised  that  few  people  have 
^questioned  Oommon  Cause's  objectivity  In 
Insisting  on  the  Senate  plan,  since  few  peo- 
ple know  that  the  chief  staff  executive  of 
the  self -proclaimed  "People's  Lobby"  Is  Jack 
Conway,  long-time  top  aide  to  the  late  Wal- 
ter Reuther.  We  are  astounded,  however,  that 
with  very  few  exceptions,  nobody  \a  asking 
why  top  APL-CIO  officials,  including  Oeorge 
Meany  and  lobbyist  Andrew  Beimlller,  are 
feverishly  lobbying  for  the  Senate's  so-called 
"public  financing"  bill. 

It  Is  still  not  too  late  for  meaningful  cam- 
paign reform  legislation.  But  this  means 
Congress  will  have  to  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  elections  often  are  bought,  not  with 
direct  cash  donations  to  a  candidate,  but 
with  cash-equivalent  services  provided  by 
union  officials  and  paid  for,  unwillingly,  by 
forced  members. 

We  urge  all  Americans  who  share  our  be- 
lief that  mo^ey  forced  from  workers  as  a 
condition  of  emplojmaent  sbould  not  be  used 
for  political  ptuixsees  to  ask  their  congress- 
men to  support  an  amendment  to  the  cam- 
paign "reform"  bill  to  end  this  abuse. 
Reed  Larson, 
Executive  Vice  President.  National  Right 
to  Work  Committee. 

Washington. 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF    CAUFOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  16,  1974 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  sum- 
mer months  are  now  upon  us.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  include 
In  the  Record  some  thoughts  about  the 
energy  crisis. 

The  lifting  of  the  _Arab  oil  embargo, 
as  many  of  us  know,  did  not  by  any 
means  signal  the  end  of  our  difiBculties. 
In  fact,  the  embargo  was  really  only  a 
symptom  of  much  more  serious  problems. 
Perhaps  a  backhanded  resulting  benefit, 
however,  "'«$  the  attention  that  was 
forced  to  be  focused  on  these  problems. 
For  this  reason,  I  hope  we  will  not  forget 
the  debate  stimulated  by  the  embargo. 
If  attention  wanders  from  the  problems, 
they  will  become  that  much  more  critical. 
The  dilemma  we  face  is  twofold:  We 
are  confronted  by  dwindling  supply  of 
petroleum,  which  is  the  fossil  fuel  pro- 
ducing most  of  our  energy.  At  the  same 
time,  demand  for  energy  is  increasing  at 
an  unprecedented  rate.  To  adequately 
solve  the  long-term  problem,  we  are, 
therefore,  forced  to  work  on  these  two 
distinct  levels. 

The  first  level,  the  matter  of  supply, 
must  be  solved  technologically.  We  hi 
Congress,  and  scientists  and  researchers 
throughout  the  coimtry,  will  be  called 
on  to  develop  a  feasible  program  of  en- 
ergy production.  But  the  second  level — 
the  question  of  increasing  consumption 
levels — must  be  dealt  with  by  everyone. 
Conservation  will  be  the  key. 

Many  months  ago,  one  of  our  mc^t 
eminent  authorities  in  the  energy  field 
delivered  an  address  on  energy  consump- 
tion levels.  Dr.  Paul  E.  Gray,  chancellor 
of  MIT.  made  these  remarks  nearly  a 
year  ago,  but  they  hold  true  today.  For 
the  Interest  of  my  colleagues,  I  would 
like  to  paraphrase  his  remarks,  as  they 
reflect  my  own  views. 

Present  energy  consumption  in  this 
Nation  is  prodigious.  Energy  sales  con- 
stitute approximately  10  percent  of  the 
GNP.  The  per  capita  rate  of  consumption 
is  10  kilowatts  or  13  horsepower  hourly. 
In  other  terms,  each  U.S.  resident  uses 
for  personal  needs  in  light,  heat,  and 
transportation  and  in  the  provisions  of 
services  we  depend  on,  energy  totaling 
80  times  the  average  daily  caloric  input. 
This  is  markedly  more  than  consump- 
tion in  any  other  country.  The  United 
States,  with  6  percent  of  the  world  pop- 
ulation, consumes  35  percent  of  the  en- 
ergy used  throughout  the  world. 

This  rate  of  consumption  is  not  merely 
a  reflection  of  our  level  of  industrializa- 
tion in  all  sectors  of  our  economy.  In  ad- 
dition, it  is  the  most  conclusive  indica- 
tion of  the  American  habit  of  luxury 
items.  We  drive  larger  cars  that  con- 
sume more  gas  than  any  other  people; 
we  are  accustomed  to  central  heating  and 
air  conditioning;  and  we  have  a  na- 
tional love  for  TV,  dishwashers,  and 
washing  machines.  Every  home  that  can 
afford  such  appliances  possesses  them. 
In  the  last  century  the  use  of  energy 
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in  the  United  States  has  doubled,  on  the 
average,  every  22  years.  The  rate  of  en- 
ergy use  today  grows  at  4  j  percent  an- 
nually, or,  it  doubles  in  l^years.  When 
further  broken  down,  it  appears  that 
electricity  consumption  is  growing  nearly 
twice  as  fast — at  a  rate  of  10  percent  per 
year,  or  a  doubling  time  of  7  years. 

Certain  "ecological"  standards,  such 
as  those  for  automotive  emissions,  tend 
to  increase  the  rate  growth  of  consump- 
tion. For  example,  the  cost  of  removal  of 
lead  from  gasoline  equals  a  12  percent 
increase  in  gasoline  use  for  the  same 
power  output.  Reduction  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide and  other  exhaust  to  meet  the  1S7.5 
standards  will  aAeo  be  accompanied  by  a 
20-  to  30-percent  Increase  in  gas  con- 
sumption. The  day  of  the  6-mile-per- 
gallon  automobile  is  no  longer  in  the  dis- 
tant future. 

Similar  growth  rates  can  be  cited  for 
the  use  of  air  conditioning  in  private 
homes,  in  industry,  and  in  transportation. 

It  must  be  noted  that  energy  consump- 
tion and  growth  of  the  economy  are 
closely  related  factors.  A  book  entitled 
"Energy  in  the  World  Economy."  by 
Darmstadter.  Teitelbaum  and  Polach. 
documents  the  interdependence.  This 
universal  relationship,  found  in  coun- 
tries as  diverse  as  the  United  States  and 
Thailand,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
economic  growth  is  inevitably  dependent 
on  energy  supply. 

However,  data  leads  us  to  the  inesca- 
pable conclusion  that  our  reserves  are 
dwindling.  If  the  demand  for  energy  con- 
tinues to  grow  at  its  historic  rate  we 
will  exhaust  our  fossil  fuel  reserves, 
proven  and  anticipated,  in  less  than  a 
century,  and  possibly  in  50  years.  Such 
an  accomplishment  will  mean  that  we 
will  have  used  up  in  less  than  200  years 
a  resource  that  was  made  over  hundreds 
of  millions  of  years. 

We  do  have  several  alternatives.  The 
first  choice,  and  perhaps  the  least  wise, 
will  be  to  turn  increasingly  to  foreign 
sources  of  energy — Mideast  oil  or  Rus- 
sian liquified  gas.  There  are  large  re- 
serves in  these  areas  but  such  depend- 
ence would  be  a  blow  to  our  diplomatic 
integrity.  And  the  strain  on  our  balance 
of  payments  would  have  serious  ramifi- 
cations to  the  world  economy. 

A  second  course  of  action  Is  the  de- 
velopment of  alternative  non-fossil-fuel 
energy  sources.  Solar  energy,  geothermal 
energy,  and  nuclear  energj'  are  some 
possibilities. 

Solar  energy  is  in  abimdant  supply 
but  the  capital  costs  associated  with  con- 
version to  a  more  useful  form  are  pro- 
hibitive. The  matter  of  energy  storage 
also  presents  many  problems. 

Similar  objections  are  raised  about 
geothermal  energy — that  energy  asso- 
ciated with  the  hot,  radioactive  core  of 
the  earth.  We  are  still  many  years  away 
from  an  accurate  assessment  of  costs 
and  impacts  of  its  use  on  a  large  scale. 
Nuclear  energy  is.  of  course,  our  pri- 
mary non-fossil-fuel  energy;  resources 
for  the  relatively  inexpensive  isotope  of 
uranium  as  a  fuel,  can  provide  unlim- 
ited supply  of  energy.  However,  there  are 
still  problems  associated  with  nuclear 
powerplants.  For  example,  such  plants 
emit  small  amounts  of  ionizing  radiation 
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into  the  environment.  The  risk  associated 
with  this  emission  is  still  undetermined. 
The  possibility  of  an  accident  cannot  be 
dismissed  and  memories  of  Hirosliima 
and  Nagasaki  still  linger.  And  nuclear 
fission  generates  poisonous  radioactive 
waste  that  is  long-lived  and  potent.  We 
have  not  yet  adequately  prepared  for 
the  management  of  this  waste. 

These  problems  can  undoubtedly  be 
solved,  but  it  is  difficult  to  predict  how 
far  in  the  future  such  resolution  is.  Thus, 
fusion  power,  while  still  a  feasible  long- 
range  alternative,  will  not  be  z  tr.ilz7  In 
meeting  our  sr-nrsy  appetite  this  centur>-. 

Clearly  the  most  viable  course  of  ac- 
tion involves  reducing  the  rate  of  growth 
of  energy  demand.  It  would  reduce  fu- 
ture demand  for  energy  and  would  buy 
us  valuable  time  to  develop  non-fossil- 
fuel  alternatives.  This  is  not  an  impos- 
sible proposition.  Full  insulation  of 
homes,  and  propei  siting,  could  reduce 
home  heating  and  air-conditioning  ener- 
gy demand  by  30  percent  Smaller  auto- 
mobiles and  efficient  mass  transit  sys- 
tems would  result  in  tremendous  gix,*oli;ie 
savings.  Home  appUancs  coulJ  be  manu  ■ 
factured  with  energy  utilization  as  a 
prime  consideration.  Many  industrial 
processes  could  be  redesigned.  For  ex- 
ample, Alcoa  has  a  new  process  for  smelt- 
ing aliuninum  that  requires  40  percent 
less  energy.  Adoption  of  this  process  by 
the  aluminum  refining  Industry  could 
have  a  signJicant  eJect  in  reducing 
energy  consumption.  Finally,  office  build- 
ing designs  could  be  altered  so  that  the 
dependence  on  energy  for  comfortable 
aL'  is  not  so  great.  Tremendous  econo- 
mies are  feasible  in  all  areas  of  our 
society. 

POULTRY    INDEMNITY    PAYMENTS 
ACT 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16.  1974 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  op- 
pose the  bill,  S.  3231,  the  Poultry  In- 
demnity Payments  Act.  which  would  pro- 
vide $10  milUon  to  Mississippi  poultry 
companies.  The  bill  was  taken  off  the 
schedule  today  and  I  hope  it  is  never 
brought  back.  One  objection  to  this 
legislation  is  the  manner  in  which  until 
today  it  had  been  rammed  down  the 
Congress"  throat  before  we  know  what 
the  facts  are.  The  supporters  of  the  bill 
claim  that  immediate  rehef  is  required 
for  poultry  growers  who  suffered  losses 
due  to  a  Federal  ban  on  the  drug,  Diel- 
drin.  I  can  understand  the  Members' 
concern  over  the  economic  situation  in 
Mississippi,  but  since  this  event  occurred 
only  a  few  weelcs  ago.  I  do  not  think  the 
Congress  is  in  any  position  yet  to  be  • 
judging  whether  it  should  bear  the  costs 
involved.  The  FDA  has  barely  begun  its 
investigation  of  this  entire  matter,  but, 
through  quick  maneuvering  in  the  Sen- 
ate, we  already  have  a  bill  authorizing 
$10  million  before  us  on  the  brink  of  a 
vote.  No  hearings  were  held  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  only  1  day  of  hearings  was 
held  here  In  the  House.  That  is  rather 
skimpy  consideration,  in  my  judgment. 
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Another  objection  to  this  legislation 
is  the  precedent  it  sets  for  Federal  in- 
demnification of  any  such  incident.  The 
legislation  shows  good  poUtical  judgment 
on  the  part  of  its  sponsors,  but  poor  fis- 
cal judgments.  I  do  not  think  the  Con- 
gress should  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  spend 
funds  when  the  facts  of  the  situation 
are  not  even  available.  Nor  should  it  be 
willing  to  extend  the  principle  of  Federal 
blank-check  assistance  without  more 
careful  study  of  the  incident. 

Two  years  ago,  I  voted  against  the 
legisiaiion  tc  provide  payments  to  firms 
which  had  suffered  losses  due  tC  th«  Fed- 
eral ban  on  cyclamates.  Companies  using 
cyclamates  had  a  better  claim  than  the 
poultry  companies.  However,  I  felt  then, 
as  I  do  now,  that  it  is  bad  policy  for  Con- 
gress to  be  making  such  payments,  and 
even  worse  policy  to  make  them  without 
careful  study.  If  the  bill  ever  comes  up, 
I  intend  to  vote  against  it,  and  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 


STATEMENT  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
JOEL  T.  BROYHILL  OF  VIRGINIA 
ON  A  BILL  TO  GRANT  THE  CON- 
SENT OF  CONGRESS  FOR  THE 
STATE  OF  MARYLAND,  THE  COM- 
MONWEALTH OF  VIRGINIA,  AND 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  TO 
AMEND  THE  WASHINGTON  MET- 
ROPOLITAN AREA  TRANSIT  REG- 
ULATION COMPACT  TO  PERMIT 
THE  WASHINGTON  METROPOLI- 
TAN AREA  TRANSIT  AUTHORITY 
TO  ELIMINATE  A>tY  REQUIRE- 
MENT OF  ADDITIONAL  AUTHEN- 
TICATION OR  MANUAL  8IGNA- 
TLTIE  OF  BONDS  GUARANTEED  BY 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  AND  FOR 
OTHER  PURPOSES 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIKCLNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16,  1974 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  legis- 
lation to  permit  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Transit  Authority  to  eliminate 
any  requirement  of  additional  authen- 
tication or  manual  signature  of  bonds 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  to  enact  said  amendment 
of  behalf  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  bill  will  enable  the  authority  to 
effect  economies  both  directly  and  in- 
directly into  the  operation  surroimding 
the  Issuance  and  re-Issuance  of  authority 
bonds.  The  change,  madf.  at  the  request 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York,  the  fiscal  agency  of  the  authority, 
will  eliminate  the  expense  associated 
with  the  additional  iranual  signature  of 
each  bond.  This  function  is  currently 
handled  by  a  separate  contractor  in  New 
York.  There  will  also  be  an  indirect  cost 
saving  to  the  authority  resulting  from 
efficiencies  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  New  York. 

A  secondary  benefit,  according  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  will 
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be  improved  security  associated  with  the 
handling  and  deliyery  of  the  bonds  be- 
tween the  signature  company  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  AT  BAY 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  16,  1974 

Mf:  SYMMS.  Mr.  Sjpeaker,  I  should 
like  to  take  this  opPCnUiiity  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  a  mOSt 
timely,  and  I  believe,  important  book 
on  the  problem  of  higher  education  in 
our  Nation  today:  "Continuity  in  Crisis: 
The  University  at  Bay."  This  worth- 
while collection  of  essays  on  education 
is  edited  by  Prof.  Charles  Moser  of  the 
George  Washington  University  and  in^- 
eludes  a  foreword  by  my  distinguished 
friend  and  colleague.  Representative 
Philip  M.  Crane  of  Illinois.  Dr.  Crane  is 
himself  a  former  professor  of  American 
history  and  I  believe  his  comments  on 
the  current  state  of  the  American  imi- 
versity  to  be  of  value  to  us  all. 

I  should  like  to  submit  Representative 
Crane's   foreword   for  inclusion   in   the 
Record  at  this  time : 
Foreword  Bt  Congressman  Philip  M.  Crane 

In  recent  years  the  American  university 
has  been  under  serious  attack  from  those 
who  disparage  its  traditional  role  and  func- 
tion. 

The  criticism  which  has  come  from  the 
New  Left  Is  not  essentially  the  same  as  that 
of  the  academician,  who  sees  Increasing  bu- 
reaucratization and  "training"  rather  than 
"education"  and  who  fears  that  we  may.  In 
fact,  be  presiding  over  the  end  of  liberal 
education  in  America. 

In  his  Important  volume  about  the  Amer- 
ican university,  former  Columbia  University 
Dean  and  Provost  Jacques  Barzun  says  this: 

"The  American  University  has  upheaved  It- 
self to  'catch  up'  and  'modernize,'  words  that 
mean:  has  ceased  to  be  a  sheltered  spot  for 
study  only;  has  come  into  the  market  place 
and  answered  the  cries  for  help  uttered  by 
government.  Industry,  and  the  general  pub- 
lic: has  busily  pursued  the  enthusiasm  of 
our  Utopian  leaders  of  thought,  both  patrons 
and  big  foundations;  has  served  the  country 
by  carrying  on  research  for  national  goals; 
has  finally  recognized  social  needs  by  \inder- 
taklng  to  teach  the  quite  young,  the  middle- 
aged,  the  disabled,  the  deprived,  the  misdi- 
rected, and  the  maladjusted." 

Dr.  Barzun  notes  that  every  new  field  cul- 
tivated within  the  academy  creates  a  new 
claim  by  the  community.  Thus  the  school 
of  social  work  aids  the  poor,  the  school  of 
architectxire  aids  the  slums,  the  school  of 
business  advises  the  small  tradesman,  the 
school  of  dentistry  runs  a  free  clinic,  the 
school  of  law  gives  legal  aid.  and  the  under- 
graduate college  supplies  volunteers  to  hos- 
pitals, recreation  centers,  and  remedial 
schools. 

Thus  occupied  with  social  service,  the  uni- 
versity has  often  slighted  its  primary  func- 
tions of  teaching,  research,  and  thinking. 
Woodrow  Wilson's  concept  of  the  univer- 
sity— now  seventy-six  years  In  the  past — 
seems  to  have  disappeared : 

A  little  world;  but  not  perplexed,  living 
with  a  singleness  of  purpose  not  found  with- 
out; the  home  of  sagacious  men,  debaters 
of  the  world's  questions  every  day  .  .  .  and 


yet  a  place  removed — calm  science  seated 
there,  recluse,  ascetic  like  a  nun;  not  know- 
ing that  the  world  passes,  not  caring.  If  the 
truth  come  In  answer  to  her  prayer. 

Truth,  however,  has  now  often  been  re- 
placed by  an  active  involvement  In  the  af- 
fairs of  the  day.  Many  young  people  believe 
that  the  university  is  responsible  for  every- 
thing, and  capable  of  all  things.  They  expect 
the  university  to  end  war.  eliminate  racism, 
and  decontaminate  the  cities.  As  Professor 
Henry  Steele  Commager  has  said,  they  want 
"the  university  to  be  contemporary — to  deal 
witli  every  issue  as  It  arises,  plunge  Into 
every  controversy,  offer  courses  in  every  prob- 
lem, be  Involved  in  everything." 

Dr.  Commager  contrasts  the  activists'  at- 
titvide  with  the  more  traditional  Idea  of  the 
academic  community:  "They  are  unable  to 
imUerstand— and  many  presidents  and  pro- 
fes.sors  are  imSOJe  to  understand — that  the 
university  is  the  one  institution  whdi«  Con- 
spicuous duty  Is  not  to  be  Involved  In  every- 
thing, and  above  all  not  to  be  so  Involved 
in  contemporary  problems  that  it  cannot 
deal  with,  problems  that  are  not  merely  con- 
temporary. The  solution  of  contemporary 
problems  is  the  business  of  politics  and  gov- 
ernment. The  business  of  the  university  is 
to  preserve  the  heritage  of  the  past,  to  antici- 
pate the  problems  of  the  future,  and  to  train 
students  able  to  solve  the  problems  of  the 
present." 

During  the  past  decade,  as  we  have  wit- 
nessed student  strikes,  university  closings, 
the  bombing  of  buildings,  and  the  virtual 
elimination  of  free  speech  on  many  cam- 
puses, we  have  been  forced  to  confront  the 
challenge  of  those  who  have,  In  effect,  cailed 
for  a  university  diametrically  opposed  to  our 
traditional  Ideas  of  what  higher  education 
Is  meant  to  accomplish. 

The  United  States  and  the  entire  English 
speaking  world  have  seen  the  campus  as  a 
sanctuary  where  ideas  are  studied,  debated, 
analyzed  and  readied  for  future  action.  The 
activists  want  a  political  university.  Accord- 
ing to  Fred  Hechlnger  of  The  New  York 
Times  "The  American  scheme  views  faculty 
and  administration  as  the  permanent  arbit- 
ers of  goals  and  ground  rules,  with  the  stu- 
dents cast  in  the  role  of  transient  partici- 
pants. The  other  scheme  Involves  students 
In  alliance  with  compatible  faculty  members, 
in  command  of  political  and  Ideological 
goals." 

At  the  present  time,  freedom  of  speech  Is 
under  serious  attack  at  our  leading  colleges 
and  universities.  Those  engaged  In  this  at- 
tack do  so  on  the  basis  of  a  phlloeophlcal 
hostility  to  free  speech.  In  his  volume  A 
Critique  Of  Pure  Tolerance.  Professor  Her- 
bert Marcuse,  one  of  the  major  Influences 
upon  both  student  and  faculty  activists, 
states  that  people  who  are  confused  about 
politics  really  do  not  know  how  to  use  free- 
dom of  speech  correctly.  They  turn  It  into 
"an  Instrument  for  absolving  servitude,"  so 
that  "that  which  '•!  radically  evU  now  appears 
as  good."  Having  established  this  premise, 
Marcuse  recommends  "the  withdrawal  of  tol- 
eration of  speech  and  assembly  from  groups 
which  promote  aggressive  policies,  arma- 
ment, chauvinism,  racial  and  religious  dis- 
crimination or  which  oppose  the  extension  of 
public  services."  For  him,  the  correct  po- 
litical attitude  is  one  of  "Intolerance  against 
movements  from  the  right  and  toleration  of 
movements  from  the  left." 

The  result  of  this,  as  we  observed  through 
the  nineteen  sixties,  was  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  entering  a  police  wagon  to  avoid 
crowds  at  Harvard,  General  Lewis  Hersbey 
being  forced  from  the  stage  at  Howard  Uni- 
versity, students  charging  the  podium  at 
Brown  University  as  General  Earle  Wheeler 
spoke,  a  professor  pinioned  and  clubbed 
across  the  face  at  Cornell. 
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In  discussing  these  events  Professor 
Charles  Sussklnd  of  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia remarked:  "I  don't  know  why  they 
think  of  themselves  as  the  New  Left.  Their 
methods  look  to  me  much  more  like  those 
of  the  Nazi  students  I  saw  In  the  1930's 
harassing  deans,  hounding  professors,  and 
their  families,  making  public  disturbances 
and  Interfering  with  lectures,  until  only  pro- 
fessors sympathetic  with  the  Nazi  cause  re- 
mained." 

Professors  not  sympathetic  with  the  New 
Left  have  been  forced  to  leave  many  univer- 
sities. Dr.  Lewis  S.  Feuer,  who  after  nine 
years  of  teaching  philosophy  and  social  sci- 
ence at  Berkeley  left  for  the  University  of 
Toronto,  stated  that  "freedom  of  discussion 
presupposes  that  the  chief  sides  in  any  na- 
tional debate  will  be  presented.  In  Berkeley, 
the  supporters  of  President  Johnson's  foreign 
policy  are.  In  effect,  denied  a  forum  on  the 
Berkeley  campus.  The  New  Left  has  made  it 
neeo-ly  Impossible  for  the  national  adminis- 
tration's standpoint  to  be  presented  to  Berk- 
eley students." 

In  recent  days  we  have  heard  it  said  that 
the  campuses  are  now  quiet,  that  student 
activism  has  given  way  to  a  return  to  serious 
studies,  and  that  the  politiclzation  of  tlie 
university  is  no  longer  a  serious  threat.  Un- 
fortunately, this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case. 
An  event  at  Harvard  University  in  October  of 
1973  indicates  that  free  speech  is  in  as  much 
danger  today  as  at  the  height  of  student  pro- 
tests several  years  ago. 

At  that  time,  pressure  from  the  Harvard 
Black  Law  Students  Association  resulted  in 
the  cancellation  of  a  scheduled  debate  be- 
tween Roy  Innis,  national  director  of  the 
Congress  on  Racial  Equality,  and  Dr.  William 
Shockley,  the  Nobel  Laureate  who  has  es- 
poused the  controversial  genetic  theory  that 
Intelligence  Is  linked  with  race. 

Howard  Brownsteln,  president  of  the  Har- 
vard Law  School  Forum,  cited  "expressions 
of  displeasure  within  segments  of  the  Harvard 
community"  and  a  fear  of  disruptions  as  rea- 
sons for  the  cancellation.  He  added  that  the 
Poriun  "regrets  that  conditions  are  such  at 
Harvard  that  a  free  and  open  debate  cannot 
be  held  on  any  subject,  no  matter  how  irra- 
tional and  pernicious  that  subject  appears  to 
some  members  of  the  community." 

It  was  not  only  student  militants  who  op- 
posed the  Harvard  debate.  Discussing  the  cir- 
cumstances imder  which  the  debate  was  can- 
celled. Professor  Martin  Kilson,  a  leading 
black  academician  at  Harvard,  noted  that  "a 
dlstttrblng  feature  of  the  cancellation  .  .  . 
was  that  besides  the  emotional  opposition  of 
militant  Negro  law  students — a  form  of  In- 
tellectual infantilism  not  uncommon  In  the 
past  six  years  among  both  black  and  white 
militants — faculty  members  and  the  Law 
School  Administration  also  discouraged  the 
debate." 

Professor  Kilson  reported  that  Derrick 
Bell,  a  black  professor  of  law,  argued  that 
the  "Harvard  Law  School  shouldn't  be  open 
to  any  view,"  because  "it  Isn't  open  to  every 
view  anyway."  Dean  Albert  Sacks  Informed 
the  officers  of  the  Forum  that  the  Shockley- 
Innls  debate  "would  In  all  likelihood  be  a 
circus"  and  counseled  the  Forum's  officers  to 
"give  careful  consideration  to  the  question 
whether  it  wished  to  proceed  with  the 
planned  program."  He  even  provided  an  in- 
centive for  cancellation,  offering  to  reim- 
burse the  Forum  for  any  financial  deficit 
Incurred  from  the  cancellation. 

These  actions  by  faculty  members,  states 
Dr.  Kilson,  "suggest  the  unfortunate  spread 
of  insensltlvlty  toward  unfettered  discus- 
sion at  a  great  Institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing like  Harvard.  We  can  now  expect  more 
actions  of  this  sort  around  a  number  of  emo- 
tionally charged  issues.  .  .  .  The  most  dis- 
tressing feature  of  this  whole  dreadful  af- 
fair are  the  few  signs  within  the  Harvard 
community  of  the  kind  of  outrage  that  Is 
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necessary  to  reverse  the  spread  of  insensltlv- 
lty toward  free  speech  and  public  life." 

The  Neto  York  Times  editorially  lamented 
the  decline  of  free  speech  at  Harvard.  It  re- 
ferred to  this  incident  as  "a  sad  commentary 
on  the  state  of  Intellectual  tolerance  In  the 
academic  commurUty."  Professor  Kilson  con- 
cluded that  "something  very  awful  is  hap- 
pening to  American  Intellectual  life." 

What  has  happened  to  American  intellec- 
tual life,  in  large  measure,  Is  its  politiclza- 
tion. This  thesis  was  set  forth  at  a  confer- 
ence held  in  Vienna  in  October  1973  on  "The 
Crisis  Of  The  University."  At  that  time  Pro- 
fessor Alexander  Blckel  of  the  Yale  Law 
School  warned  educators  against  'active  po- 
litical commitments. 

Pluralism  disappeared  from  universities. 
Professor  Blckel  said,  when  they  put  their 
resources  to  work  to  attack  practical  prob- 
lems of  society  rather  than  engaging  In  the 
objective  pursuit  of  knowledge.  A  conse- 
quence of  this,  he  contended,  was  the  death 
not  only  of  diversity  but  even  of  free  in- 
quiry alogether. 

Throughout  this  period — when  the  attacks 
upon  academic  freedom  were  mounting— 
Unl\ersity  Professors  For  Academic  Order 
has  been  a  beacon  light,  continuing  to  fight 
for  a  free  and  open  university,  and  continu- 
ing to  believe  that  the  function  of  the  uni- 
versity was  something  other  than  political 
partisanship  and  sloganeering. 

It  has  been  my  great  privilege  to  partici- 
pate in  this  organization  and  to  witness  the 
impact  It  has  had  upon  the  academic  sceneJ^ 
It  has  resisted  the  attacks  not  only  of  th^ 
New  Left,  but  also  of  government  agencies 
which,  in  the  name  of  "nondiscrimination," 
have  sought  to  Impose  upon  universities  a 
racial  and  sexual  quota  system  of  faculty 
hiring.  Each  assault  upon  academic  freedom 
and  the  Integrity  of  the  university  has  been 
met  with  a  vigorous  response  by  University 
Professors  for  Academic  Order. 

This  anthology  of  articles  which  has  been 
gathered  together  from  Universitas,  the 
Journal  of  UPAO,  represents  the  best  think- 
ing of  some  of  the  nation's  leading  acade- 
micians on  the  current  questions  being  faced 
In  the  whole  field  of  higher  education. 

With,  men  and  women  such  as  these  Join- 
ing (^ether  In  defense  of  the  traditional 
university,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  current  assaults  upon  it  will  be  de- 
feated. At  a  later  time  the  entire  academic 
community  wUl  acknowledge  the  debt  which 
It  owes  to  the  members  of  UPAO.  Men  may 
never  be  prophets  in  their  own  time  and 
place,  but  those  who  have  fought  the  lonely 
fight  for  the  integrity  of  Intellectual  pur- 
suits know  that  they  fight  not  only  for  them- 
selves and  for  today,  but  for  the  generations 
which  follow.  It  is  because  of  those  who  have 
had  the  courage  to  make  this  fight  that 
there  is  a  real  hope  for  the  future. 
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to  root  out  and  eliminate  permanently 
those  responsible.  Hopefully  we  have  left 
this  type  of  reprisal  to  the  pages  of  his- 
tory. 

Nonetheless,  though  the  terriorists 
committed  this  luispeakable  act,  the  re- 
sponsibility and  guilt  for  it  must  also  be 
bom  by  those  nations  which  pronde 
these  fanatics  with  comfort  and  sanc- 
tuary. 

Therefore,  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  join  in  cosponsorship  of  the  re^lution 
of  condemnation  being  offered  today  and 
to  urge  our  President  to  seek  not  only 
similar  actions  be  taken  by  other  nations 
but  that  efforts  be  undertaken  to  move 
any  nation  to  rid  themselves  of  these 
groups  and  individuals  from  within  their 
borders  by  whatever  humanitarian 
means  is  appropriate  and  available. 

Mr.  Speaker,  paissage  of  this  resolution 
is  little  enough  to  do  in  the  face  of  this 
terrible  crime  but  whatever  little  is 
available  to  us  to  do  we  simply  must  do. 


FATE  OF  TWO  UKRAINIAN 
INTELLECTUALS 


THE  UNSPEAKABLE  MURDER  OF 
INNOCENT  CHILDREN 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  FULTON 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  16,  1974 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
no  adequate  words  to  describe  the  wan- 
ton, heinous,  mad-dog  murder  by  Pal- 
estinian terrorists  yesterday  of  those 
Israeli  children.  Every  decent  human  be- 
ing on  Earth  is  sickened  and  saddened 
by  this  act. 

If  this  act  had  been  committed  50 
years  ago  we  would  have  quickly  seen 
the  formation  of  an  expeditionary  force 


HON.  MARK  ANDREWS 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16,  1974 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  constituent  of  mine,  Dr.  An- 
thony Zukowsky,  president  of 
the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America,  Inc.,  has  called  my  attention 
to  the  plight  of  two  young  Ukrainian 
intellectuals.  At  this  time  I  ask  for  unan- 
imous consent  to  include  these  two  cases 
in  the  Record  for  your  interest: 

The  Case  of  Leonid  PtYrsiicH 

On  February  18,  1974,  Dr.  Andrei  O.  Sak- 
barov,  noted  Russian  human  rights  advo- 
cate, made  a  (telephone  appeal  to  John  Carey, 
past  Chairman  of  the  International  League 
for  the  Rights  of  Man  in  New  York,  asking 
for  all  possible  steps  to  be  taken  to  save  the 
life  of  Leonid  Plyushch,  now  In  a  mental 
hospital  in  Dnipropetrovsk,  Ukraine. 

Dr.  Sakharov  also  sent  an  "Apfteal  to  the 
West,"  signed  by  himself,  his  wife.  Dr.  Elena 
Bonner,  Tetyana  Vellkanova  (mathemati- 
cian), Sergei  Kovalev  (biologist),  Andrei 
Tverdokhlebov  (physicist),  and  Tetyana 
Khodorovlch  (linguist). 

Leonid  Plyushch  was  a  member  of  the  In- 
itiative Group  for  the  Defense  of  Human 
Rights  m  the  USSR.  Up  to  1968  he  was  a 
research  officer  at  the  Institute  of  Cyber- 
netics of  the  Ukrainian  Academy  of  Sciences 
In  Kiev;  in  that  year  he  was  dismissed  from 
his  position  and  arrested  for  dissident  activi- 
ties. In  January,  1972,  by  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Ukrainian  Republic 
he  was  sent  to  the  Dnipropetrovsk  psychi- 
atric hospital-prison  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Dr.  Sakharov's  appeal  reads  as  follows : 

"He  Is  being  held  in  a  ward  where  there 
are  more  than  25  persons  confined  with  him 
In  appalling  conditions  of  humiliations,  per- 
secution and  physical  suffering.  The  unregu- 
lated and  senseless  administration  of  large 
doses  of  haloperlodol  has  caused  a  sharp  de- 
terioration In  his  health,  extreme  exhaustion 
and  continuous  shivering,  weakness,  swell- 
ings, spasms,  and  loss  of  appetite.  Plyushch 
can  no  longer  read,  write  letters  or  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  one-hotir  exercise  period  al- 
lowed to  the  prisoners. 

"Every  request  by  his  wife  to  be  informed 
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of  her  husband's  diagnosis  and  of  his  con- 
dition and  treatment  has  been  rejected  by 
the  hoepital  administration.  His  wife  sav) 
him  last  on  January  4.  Since  then  no  let- 
ters have  been  received  from  him.  We  fear 
that  his  condition  is  now  even  worse. 

"Leonid  Plyushch  is  near  death.  We  ap- 
peal to  you  to  campaign:  a)  for  an  inter- 
national inspection  of  the  Dnipropetrovsk 
special  psychiatric  hospital  and  also  of  other 
hospitals  of  the  same  type;  b)  for  an  Inter- 
national comniission  of  psychiatrists  to  ex- 
amine the  health  of  Leonid  Plyushch,  and  c) 
for  his  transfer  to  a  hospital  abroad,  where 
bis  broken  health  could  be  restored. 

The  Case   or  VAtxwTTN  Moroz 

Valentyn  Moroz  was  born  en  April  15,  1936 
in  the  Volhynia  oblast  of  the  Ukrainian  SSR; 
he  attended  the  University  of  Lviv,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1958  and  was  instruc- 
tor of  history  and  geography  in  Lutsk  and 
Ivano-Frankivsk.  In  August,  1965.  he  was  ar- 
rested and  charged  with  "anti-Soviet  propa- 
ganda and  agitation"  and  in  January,  1966, 
he  was  sentenced  to  four  years  at  hard  labor. 
He  served  his  sentence  in  Camps  No.  1  and 
No.  11  in  Yavas  in  the  Mordovian  .^SSR. 

While  in  the  penal  camp.  Moroz  was  tried 
by  a  camp  court,  and  committed  to  solitary 
confinement.  In  the  camp  he  wrote  "A  Re- 
poTt  From  the  Berla  Preserve"  exposing  the 
brutal  system  of  concentration  camps.  Re- 
leased on  September  1,  1969,  he  could  not 
find  a  Job;  even  his  wife  dismissed  from  her 
Job  because  of  her  husband's  "criminal  rec- 
ord." In  that  he  wrote  "A  Chronicle  of  Re- 
sistance in  Ukraine.  Amidst  the  Snows"  and 
"Moses"  and  "Dathan." 

On  June  1,  1970,  Moroz  was  again  arrested 
by  the  KGB.  evoking  large-scale  protests  in 
his  defense  throughout  Ukraine.  Despite 
these  protests,  Moroz  was  sentenced  on  No- 
vember 17,  1970  to  nine  years  Imprisonment 
and  five  years  of  exile  from  Ukraine. 

In  November,  1972.  Amnesty  International, 
in  its  Newsletter  (Vol.  II.  No.  11,  London), 
reported  that  Moroz  was  severely  beaten  by 
some  criminal  inmates  in  Vladimir  l''rl8on, 
whereafter  he  was  transferred  to  a  pri.son 
hospital  in  Kiev,  Ukraine.  When  his  health 
improved,  he  was  again  transferred  to  Vlad- 
imir Prison,  one  of  the  most  notorious  In  the 
whole  of  the  USSR.  According  to  reliable  re- 
ports, in  January,  1974,  Moroz  was  again 
cruelly  beaten  by  common  criminals,  appar- 
ently with  the  full  knowledge,  if  not.  instiga- 
tion, of  the  prison  authorities.  Instead  of 
being  sent  to  a  hospital,  he  was  placed  in 
solitary  confinement. 


A  RESOLUTION  OF  OUTRAGE  AND 
CONDEMNATION  OF  MAALOT  MAS- 
SACRE 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16,  1974 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  resolution  expressing  the 
horror,  outrage,  and  sorrow  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  tragic  murder 
of  schoolchildren  at  Maalot  Moshav. 

The  pain  and  anguish  of  this  senseless 
act  must  be  indescribable  for  those  who 
survive.  Anger  and  sympathy  are  shared 
equally  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 

How  many  more  such  outrages  will 
there  be?  How  can  we  contend  with 
mad  men  bent  on  disruption  of  diplo- 
macy and  seemingly  motivated  by  the 
sight  of  children's  blood? 
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I  for  one  am  tired  of  it  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  though  I  put  this  resolu- 
tion before  the  House  of  Representatives 
today,  I  cannot  put  on  paper  the  sorrow 
I  feel  for  those  in  Maalot,  in  Israel,  and 
wherever  the  effects  of  this  ugly  atrocity 
are  felt. 

One  further  thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
deeply  hop>e  our  own  State  Department 
and  our  representatives  in  the  United 
Nations  lead  the  way  to  the  adoption  of 
the  strongest  possible  resolution  of  con- 
demnation in  the  U.N. 

I  am  weary  of  the  U.N.'s  seemingly  one- 
way street  of  condemnation  of  Israel  and 
not  the  brutal  slayers  of  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  leadership  of  the  Arab 
nations  have  taken  more  conciliatory 
stances  of  late  with  regard  to  oil  and  to 
peace.  Let  us  pray  they  will  take  immedi- 
ate action  to  police  the  terrorists  and  rid 
the  world  of  these  awful  crimes  and 
criminals. 

The  resolution  follows: 

CONCVRRENT      RESOLUTION 

Expressing  the  condemnation  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  killings  of  Israeli  chil- 
dren by  Palestinian  guerrillas  on  May  15  In 
Maalot,  Israel 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
( the  Senate  concurring ) ,  That  the  Congress 
strongly  condemns  and  deplores  the  killings 
of  Israeli  children  by  Palestinian  guerrillas 
in  Maalot,  Israel,  on  May  15,  1974. 


May  16,  197  J^ 


1974  LEGISLATIVE  QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  16,  1974 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
I  mail  a  legislative  questionnaire  on  do- 
mestic and  foreign  matters  to  every  post- 
al stop  in  the  congressional  district  I 
represent. 

I  do  this  because  being  familiar  with 
the  legislative  views  of  constituents  is  im- 
portant to  me.  The  response  has  always 
been  good  and  I  am  looking  forward  to 
another  shortly  after  I  mail  the  present 
questionnaire  during  the  week  of  May 
20, 1974. 

The  six  questions  follow : 

Congressman  Edward  J.  Patten  Wodld 
■  Appreciate  Yocr  Views  On  : 

Impeachment:  The  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee is  investigating  the  possible  impeach- 
ment of  President  Nixon.  Please  check  only 
one  of  the  following  which  may  reflect  your 
opinion:  (a)  The  President  has  not  com- 
mitted treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors;  (b)  Need  more  informa- 
tion to  decide;  (c)  Favor  the  President's  res- 
ignation;   and    (d)    Impeach   the   President. 

Campaign  Reform :  Should  Federal  election 
campaigns  (Presidential,  senatorial  and  con- 
gressional) be  financed  by  U.S.  tax  dollars  In 
order  to  minimize  the  chances  of  contributors 
exercising  political  influence?  Yes;  No;  Un- 
decided. 

Abortion:  How  do  you  feel  about  abortion? 
<Check  only  one),  (a)  Let  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decision  stand  (Allow  an  abortion 
within  90  days  after  conception);  (b)  Dis- 
agree with  court  decision  and  favor  a  Consti- 
tutional Amendment  that  would  forbid  all 
abortions;  (c)  Disagree  with  court  decision 
and  favor  prohibiting  abortions  except  under 


special  medical  circumstances  (danger  to 
the  mother's  life,  victims  of  rape,  etc.);  (d) 
Let  each  state  decide  the  matter  itself. 

Inflation:  Direct  controls  over  prices  and 
wages  ended  on  April  30th.  Because  of  the 
serious  problem  of  inflation,  would  you  like 
to  see  such  controls  reinstated?  Yes;  Ito;  Un- 
decided. 

World  Food  Plan:  Legislation  hns  been 
Introduced  in  Congress  for  a  world  food  ac- 
tion program  "to  lead  the  world  back  from 
the  precipice  of  famine,  with  the  U.S. 
participating.  Do  you  favor  such  a  plan? 
Yes:  No;  Undecided. 

FLshing  Rights:  Do  you  support  legisla- 
tion that  would  Increase  the  present  12-mlle 
limit  for  foreign  fishing  fleets  to  prevent  the 
depletion  of  U.S.  commercial  fish  stock?  Yes; 
No;  Undecided. 


SMALL  BUSINESS:   MAINSPRING  OF 
AMERICAN   LIFE   AND   SOCIETY 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  16,  1974 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
several  items  of  interest  concerning 
small  businesses  which  tlie  Congress  is 
working  on  at  this  Ume  that  merit  our 
attention. 

I  have  personally  received  a  number  of 
letters  from  individuals  supporting  the 
Boiling  committees  recommendation — 
House  Resolution  988 — for  replacing  the 
present  nonlegislative  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  with  a  new  standing 
legislative  Committee  on  Small  Business 
which  would  combine  the  present  small 
business  jurisdiction  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  with  the  select 
committee's  oversight  responsibilities. 

In  making  their  report  on  House  Res- 
olution 988  the  Select  Committee  on 
Committees  explained  that  the  reason 
for  creating  this  standing,  legislative 
committee  for  small  business  interests 
"reflects  a  concern  that  small  businesses 
have  what  they  can  perceive  as  an  entity 
i»  the  House  which  will  focus  on  their 
problems."  The  committee  went  on  to 
explain  that  while  the  present  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  was  per- 
forming a  useful  fimction,  it  had  "no 
legislative  jurisdiction"  and  the  "addi- 
tion of  legislative  power  will  render  some 
force  to  the  committee's  oversight  in- 
vestigation." The  creation  of  this  new 
Small  Business  Committee,  then,  is  of 
major  importance. 

The  Boiling  proposal  has  been  tem- 
porarily sidetracked  by  a  vote  taken  by 
secret  ballot  in  Democratic  caucus  to 
order  the  Democratic  Committee  on  Or- 
ganization, Study,  and  Review  to  give 
the  plan  further  study.  I  opposed  the 
secret  ballot  method  of  voting  and  I  op- 
posed further  study  of  a  proposal  that 
had  been  carefully  constructed  after  al- 
most a  year  of  intensive  work  by  a  se- 
lect committee  established  for  this  pur- 
pose. I  am  hopeful  and  optimistic  that 
many  of  the  recommendations  will  sur- 
vive, particularly  trot  of  elevating  the 
status  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  I  certainly  will  support  every 
effort  to  see  that  this  proposal  does  sur- 
vive. 
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There  is  another  matter  that  has  been 
of  some  interest  to  the  small  businesses 
in  my  district,  namely  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Tax  Reform  Act.  I  have  been  a 
supporter  and  a  cosponsor  of  this  joint 
effort  by  Senator  Bible  and  Representa- 
tive EviNs  to  bring  some  equity  into 
taxes  for  small  businesses.  The  tax  laws 
of  1969  and  1971  may  have  been  a  reform 
in  some  cases,  but  they  simply  increased 
the  advantages  of  large  businesses  over 
small  businesses.  I  know  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  is  once  again 
considering  tax  reform  and  that  among 
the  28  items  on  the  agenda  is  the  small 
business  tax  reform  proposal.  I  hope 
that  their  final  bill  will  rectify  this  situa- 
tion whereby  small  businesses,  like 
middle-Income  individuals,  bear  the 
heaviest  burden  of  taxation. 

I  have  said  before  and  I  would  repeat, 
that  this  country  cannot  afford  to  lose 
small  business  enterprise.  Small  busi- 
ness has  been  a  mainspring  of  American 
life  and  society.  It  is  the  small  business 
owner  who  Is  an  integral  part  of  the 
community;  who  knows  the  people 
there;  who  shares  their  interests  and 
hardships;  who  is  committed  to  the 
community  where  he  works  and  is  a 
neighbor;  who  is  responsible  for  and 
accepts  responsibility  for  the  products 
he  sells  to  people  he  knows,  who  is  self- 
reliant,  hard-working  and  industrious. 
I  think  this  country  dare  not  lose  these 
people  and  this  way  of  life. 


MR.  LEONARD  H.  CARTER 


Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16,  1974 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  land  indulgence  of 
other  Members  of  the  House,  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  about  Mr. 
Leonard  H.  Carter,  regional  director, 
west  coast.  National  Association  for  the 
Advaaicement  of  Colored  People,  who 
died  In  San  Mateo,  Calif.,  on  April  12, 
1974. 

Mr.  Carter  had  been  with  the  NAACP 
since  January  1,  1960,  the  last  9  years  of 
which  were  in  San  Francisco  as  West 
coast  regional  director.  In  that  capacity 
he  supervised  the  activities  of  the 
NAACP  in  Alaska,  Arizona,  California, 
Hawaii,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Utah, 
and  Washington. 

Mr.  Carter  gave  distinguished  service 
to  the  civil  rights  movement,  and  he  was 
credited  with  being  a  leading  strategist 
in  successful  campaigns  for  FEPC,  fair 
housing,  and  antidiscrimination  status 
in  the  Midwest.  He  was  known  for  his 
fair  but  firm  approach  in  gaining  equal 
rights  for  minority  workers.  His  life  was 
dedicated  to  the  betterment  of  mankind 
and  the  elevation  of  minorities  to  par- 
ticipation in  the  mainstream  of  Ameri- 
can life. 

In  his  work  with  the  NAACP  he  guided 
lawsuits  and  subsequent  negotiations 
which  resulted  In  affirmative  action  poli- 
cies in  the  San  Francisco  police  and  fire 
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departments  and  in  the  nine  largest 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations 
in  California. 

Just  before  his  death  he  was  involved 
with  hiring  practices  regarding  women 
and  ethnic  minorities  by  the  University 
of  California. 

Mr.  Carter  was  born  in  Minneapolis  in 
1926  and  attended  schools  in  that  cit>'. 
His  pursuit  of  higher  learning  began  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota  and  con- 
tinued at  UCLA  before  returning  to 
Minneapolis. 

Early  in  his  career  he  became  in- 
volved in  politics  and  the  labor  move- 
ment. He  served  as  secretai-y-treasurer 
of  the  Dining  Car  Employees  Union, 
Local  516,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  as  pres- 
ident of  the  St.  Paul  branch,  NAACP. 

He  became  field  director  of  the  NAACP 
in  1960  and  was  appointed  regional 
director  in  1964,  with  headquarters  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  In  1965,  he  moved  to 
his  position  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Carter  was  a  member  of  numerous 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area  organizations 
and  was  a  trustee  of  the  St.  James  AME 
Zion  Church.  San  Mateo. 

Mr.  Carter  received  the  John  Brown 
Image  Award  from  the  Hollywood  branch 
of  the  NAACP  for  his  worfr  in  civil 
rights.  In  January  1974,  just  a  few 
months  ago,  he  was  cited  for  his  out- 
standing leadership  by  the  national 
NAACP. 

He  was  a  devoted  husband  and  father 
to  his  wife  Virginia  and  their  five  chil- 
dren. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Mr. 
Carter  during  his  life  time.  I  always 
found  him  a  warm  and  sympt-thetic  per- 
son, a  man  with  a  genuine  love  for  peo- 
ple, and  a  depth  of  understanding  of 
human  probems.  He  earned  the  respect 
of  those  with  whom  he  worked  by  his 
patience,  persistence,  and  sincerity.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  cause  of  civil  rights  suf- 
fered a  great  loss  with  Mr.  Carter's 
passing. 

Mr.  Carter  never  gave  up  in  his 
struggle,  even  in  his  last  days  when  he 
suffered  considerable  pain.  His  life 
should  be  an  example  for  all  of  us. 


INSTABILITY  IN  AFRICA 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16,  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK,  Mr.  Speaker,  insta- 
bility in  governments  seems  to  be  the 
order  of  the  day.  The  recent  coup  in 
Portugal  will  be  felt  throughout  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa.  The  exact  impact  is  yet 
unknown  but  several  things  are  known. 

Both  Communist  China  and  the  So- 
viet Union  have  done  their  best  to  fan 
tho  flames  of  discontent  in  that  con- 
tinent. Arms,  ammunition,  and  training 
have  been  provided  to  a  large  number  of 
guerrillas.  In  the  words  of  a  recent  San 
Diego  Union  editorial : 

Russia  and  China  have  little  to  export  to 
Africa  except  guns  and  communism.  Neither 
can  do  the  people  of  Africa  any  good.  It  is 
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tragic  that  new  African  nations  with  so 
much  ground  to  cover  In  economic  progress 
are  expending  so  much  energy  and  treasure 
In  power  struggles  and  racist  warfare  which 
only  plays  into  the  hands  of  the  true  im- 
perialists who  threaten  them — the  Corn- 
ruunist  powers. 

Our  diplomats — with  a  few  excep- 
tions— seem  loath  to  admit  that  the 
Communists — be  they  of  the  Soviet  or 
Chinese  variety — are  still  bent  on  flam- 
ing racial  strife  and  creating  disorders 
which  are  causing  great  loss  of  life  in 
Africa.  It  has  been  the  United  States 
which  has  given  bountiful  foreign  aid  to 
numerous  African  stat«s.  It  has  been  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China  who 
seem  to  be  making  the  inroads. 

At  this  point  I  include  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  the  editorial  "Trouble  Astir 
in  Africa"  from  the  San  Diego  Union  of 
May  6,  1974: 

Trouble  Astir  in  Africa 

The  coup  in  Lisbon  may  bring  some  meas- 
ure of  independence  to  the  Portuguese  ter- 
ritories in  Africa.  Ordinarily,  any  move  to- 
ward self-government  for  people  emerging; 
from  colonialism  cotUd  be  hailed  as  progres.^. 
In  Africa  today,  however.  It  is  hard  to  tell 
whether  the  retreat  of  European  influence 
has  paved  the  way  for  orderly  polltica! 
change — or  created  arenas  for  strife  and  rev- 
olution which  the  Soviet  Union  and  Com- 
munist China  are  willing  and  able  to  exploit. 

Russian  and  Chinese  weapons  have  been 
the  mainstay  of  guerrillla  warfare  in  the 
Portuguese  territories  and  elsewhere.  Moscow 
and  Peking  frequently  compete  with  aid  pro- 
grams for  native  governments,  with  the  usual 
accompaniment  of  "technicians."  Their  pro- 
fessed concern  for  helping  the  African  peo- 
ple does  not  conceal  the  fact  they  are  rivals 
seeking  to  marshal  Third  World  support  for 
their  contrasting  brands  of  Marxism.  They 
thrive  on  discontent,  whether  it  springs  from 
racial  conflict,  struggles  between  native 
groups  or  the  specter  of  hunger  which  haunts 
much  of  Africa. 

Instability  has  been  moving  like  a  tide 
through  Africa  in  recent  months.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Upper  Volta  changed  hands  in  a 
military  coup  in  February.  The  armed  forces 
of  Niger  seized  their  government  last  month 
in  an  attempt  to  prevent  a  "catastrophe" 
from  famine  and  drought.  Russian  and  Czech 
weapons,  passed  along  by  Syria,  are  feeding 
a  separatist  movement  in  the  Ethiopian 
province  of  Eritrea  while  Emperor  Halle  Se- 
lassie tries  to  reorganize  his  government.  The 
dictatorial  Idl  Amln  of  Uganda  Is  ruling  by 
a  reign  of  terror.  4^ 

The  government  of  Rhodesi^ts  legitimacy 
not  recognized  by  many  nations,  is  putting 
more  men  under  arms  to  deal  with  a  guerril- 
la movement  supported  by  neighboring  coun- 
tries. The  recent  election  In  South  Africa 
promises  a  continuation  of  the  "apartheid" 
policies  of  racial  separation  which  are 
anathema   to   black   Africans   elsewhere. 

The  United  States  of  America  has  minimal 
Influence  with  the  course  of  events  in  Africa. 
Political  pressures  in  oUr  own  country  cloud 
our  relations  '''with  African  governments 
which  deny  full  political  participation  by 
black  citizens.  Most  of  the  black-governed 
states  line  up  consistently  In  the  United  Na- 
tions to  denounce  U.S.  foreign  policy  as  "im- 
perialist." Yet  we  have  been  sending  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Africa  at  the  rate  of  about  (350 
million  a  year,  and  millions  of  Africans  arf 
turning  to  International  food  agencies — sup- 
ported largely  by  U.S.  money  and  grain — to 
stay  alive. 

Russia  fuid  China  have  little  to  export  to 
Africa  exc^t  guns  and  communism.  Neither 
can  do  the  people  of  Africa  any  good.  It  is 
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tragic  that  new  African  nations  with  so 
much  ground  to  cover  in  economic  progress 
are  expending  so  much  energy  and  treasure 
in  power  struggles  and  racist  warfare  which 
only  plays  into  the  hands  of  the  true  im- 
perialists who  threaten  them — the  Commu- 
nist powers. 


THE  SERIOUS  ENERGY  SHORTAGE 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OP  REPKESENPATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16.  197 i 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
this  country  Is  in  the  throes  of  a  serious 
energy  shortage,  it  Is  becoming  painfully 
apparent  that  Congress  has  shirked  Its 
responsibility  to  the  American  people  by 
failing  to  keep  closer  tabs  on  the  Federal 
bureaucracy.  The  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  should  certainly  be  included 
among  these  superagencies  whose  actions 
beg  closer  scrutiny  and  more  constraint 
by  this  body.  A  recent  constituent  letter 
I  received  brought  this  to  light  very  well 
by  offering  some  timely  observations  re- 
garding EPA's  ill-advised  air  quality 
standards  of  1973.  Those  remarks  and 
their  implications  deserve  the  thoughtful 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  The  letter 
follows : 

Gem  Ptrrt.  Co.. 
Nampa,  Idalio.  April  29,  1974. 
Hon.  Stcten  D.  Stmms. 
House  0/  Representatives, 
Wmthington,  D.C. 

I^Aa  Sttvs:  I  am  writing  you  regarding 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency's  air 
quality  standards,  which  were  Issued  In  Jan- 
uary 1973.  I  wish  to  point  out  several  factors 
Uiat  would  be  lajurloxis  to  health  and  safety 
•nd  to  the  present  energy  situation  as  well 
ks  those  businesses  Involved. 

1.  First  of  aU  these  regulations  were  Issued 
In  January  1973  because  EPA  believed  the 
catalytic  muffler  was  the  only  way  to  meet 
the  proposed  air  quality  standards.  Since  that 
time  better  methods  have  been  avaUable  such 
»8  the  stratified  charge  engine.  Detroit  con- 
cede* that  these  devices  may  replace  the  con- 
Terters  In  two  years,  and  they  wont  need  no- 
lead  gasoline.  Therefore.  smaU  business  gaso- 
line marketers  must  make  huge  Investments 
with  no  hope  of  recovering  their  money. 

2.  EPA'B  testa  show  that  the  catalytic 
muffler  produces  sulfates — pollutants  perhaps 
as  serious  as  those  the  catalyst  eliminates. 
The  most  current  medical  and  sclentlflc  data, 
even  within  EPA,  clearly  Indicates  serious  po- 
tential health  hazards  wUl  result  from  the  use 
of  catalytic  converters  as  compared  with  the 
use  of  existing  control  systems.  In  fact  we 
are  Informed  that  the  sulfates  could  be  fatal 
to  asthmatics  and  heart  patients. 

3.  No  lead  gasoline  Is  only  required  to  pro- 
tect the  catalytic  muffler.  Any  alleged  lead 
emission  problem  can  be  resolved  with  lead 
traps. 

4.  Although  most  1975  cars  will  have  a  au 
pipe  which  only  accepts  no  lead  gasoline, 
only  some  of  these  cars  will  actually  have 
catalysts  that  require  that  gasoline. 

6.  Refining  no  lead  gasoline  requires  more 
crude  oil  per  gallon  than  the  production  of 
leaded  gasoline.  In  the  face  of  our  critical 
continuing  energy  shortage  this  wUl  place  an 
additional  burden  on  the  Industry  and  will 
require  more  product  to  be  tied  up  In  dis- 
tribution, storage,  and  marketing. 

e.  Small  bualnesmen  cannot  monitor  the 
lead  levels  accurately  but  are  liable  for  ex- 
orbitant fines  If  levels  are  too  high. 

I  am  encloBtng  the  recent  resolution  passed 
by  the  National  Oil  Jobbers  Coandl  spelling 
out  our  stand  on  the  air  quality  standards. 
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and  strongly  urge  that  the  Congress  or  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  delay  for 
two  years  the  enforcement  of  this  ac^  and 
allow  sufficient  time  to  develop  exlstln^ech- 
nology  which  will  meet  standards  without 
this  burden. 

Sincerely, 

-      A.  H.  SCHADE, 

Idaho    State    Chairman,    Inter  mountain 
Oil  Marketers  Association. 

Ga-solik;:  aub  Motor  Fuels  Resolvtion 
No.  2 

Whereas  NOJC  Is  committed  to  the  protec- 
tion and  enhancement  of  the  environment 
and  the  preservatloa  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, and. 

Whereas,  the  Enviror.mantal  Protection 
Agency  regulations  require  the  availability 
of  unleadtd  gasoline  by  July  1,  1974,  solely 
for  use  In  cars  equipped  with  catalytic  con- 
verters, and 

Whereas,  the  most  current  medical  and 
scientific  data,  even  within  EPA,  clearly  in- 
dicates serious  potential  health  hazards  will 
result  from  the  use  of  catalytic  converters  as 
compared  with  the  use  of  other  existing  con- 
trol systems,  and 

Whereas  the  National  Academy  of  Science:^ 
urges  a  delay  in  the  emission  standards  and 
advises  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  stand- 
ards themselves  and  urges  that  an  alternate 
technology  be  explored  -as  a  means  of  get- 
ting cleaner  air  without  catalytic  convert- 
ers, and 

Where.i*  our  nation  faces  a  critical  con- 
tinuing energy  shortage  which  will  be  greatly 
aggravated  by  this  requirement  for  lead  free 
gasoline  because  much  more  crude  oU  will  be 
vised  In  production,  and  more  product  will 
be  tied  up  In  distribution,  storage  and  mar- 
keting, and 

Whereas  t'li.';  requirement  will  impose  a 
tremciidoii-  financial  burden  on  the  small 
Independent  marketers  of  this  nation  to  pro- 
vide the  equipment  necessary  to  supply  un- 
leaded gasoline  when  most  current  Informa- 
tion from  the  automobile  manulacturers  In- 
dicates that  this  catalytic  converter  may 
well  not  be  In  use  for  more  than  two  years. 

Be  It  therefore  resoU-ed  that  Congress  or 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  must 
Immediately  postpone  for  two  years  the  air 
quality  standards  which  require  the  avail- 
ability of  no  lead  gasoline  so  that  the  na- 
tion can  develop  existing  technology  which 
will  meet  standards  without  this  burden,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  NOJC  shrJl 
pursue  this  two  year  delay  by: 

(1)  arranging  a  Jobber  meeting  with  EPA 
officials  to  explain  the  requirements  prob- 
lems, 

(2)  seeking  an  Immediate  Congressional 
Investigation  of  the  dangers  to  public 
health,  the  long  range  need  for  the  avail- 
ability of  no  lead  gasoline,  and  the  dis- 
astrous economic  Impact  of  these  regula- 
tions on  smaU  business  gasoline  marketers. 
(3)  seeking  Immediate  Introduction  of  cor- 
rective legislation, 

(4)  organizing  jobber,  consumer,  indus- 
try and  Congressional  pressure  to  be  coordi- 
nated by  the  Government  Affairs  Committee, 
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(5)  undertaking  all  other  appropriate  ac- 
tions Including  those  legal  actions  recom- 
mended by  counsel. 


LATE     INCOME     TAX     FILING     AC- 
KNOWLEDGED BY  MR.  PRENZEL 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or  mxNcaoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  0¥  REPHESBNTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16.  1974 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  3  weeks 
ago  I  annoimced  that  I  had  filed  my  1972 


State  and  Federal  income  tax  reports 
about  1  year  lat&.  Due  to  earlier  pay- 
ments of  withholding  and  estimates,  my 
taxes  for  that  year  had  been  overpaid, 
and  I  was  ov  ed  refunds  by  the  govern- 
ments. 

Insofar  as  I  am  aware,  I  was  imder  no 
legal  obligation  to  make  this  announce- 
ment. The  privacy  statutes  would,  I 
think,  prevent  di-sclosure.  I  did  so  volun- 
tarily, because  I  think  it  important,  es- 
pecially this  year,  for  the  constituency  to 
know.  I  rrknov  ledge  the  error  and  have 
tiled  neither  to  whitewash  it  nor  exag- 
gerate it. 

Since  then,  I  have  been  editorially 
asked  for  a  more  complete  disclosure. 
Therefore,  today  I  present  herewith  the 
taxes  paid  for  the  last  3  years.  Page  1  of 
the  1972  State  and  Federal  returns  will 
also  be  made  avallcbic  to  my  local  press 
on  May  17. 

I  have  rilv.ays  done  inv  own  tax  vaik. 
Because  this  has  become  a  public  matter, 
I  have  now  engaged  the  services  of  a  CPA 
firm.  I  think  these  figures  are  reasonably 
correct,  but  they  are  subject  to  audit.  I 
did  discuss  the  1972  and  1973  reports  witli 
State  and  Federal  authorities  prior  to 
filing  the  1972  forms.  My  1971  Federal 
report  was  audited  in  November  of  1972, 
and  a  small  refund  was  paid  to  me. 


im 


1972 


1973 


Adjusted  gross  incomt  .        .<  $40, 830  <  $38. 837  >  $47, 100 

Jf"?"" "     6,092  4.928  10,148 

Swtetax 1,981  1.665  siJlS 

ToUIUi...  8,073  6,593  13^7 


'  Lint  18. 
•  Um  17. 
<  Line  15. 

On  April  22. 1  published  a  listing  of  my 
assets  and  liabilities  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  Since,  I  find  I  should  add 
three  assets:  A  tax  refund  due.  contribu- 
tions to  the  State  retirement  fund,  and 
contributions  to  the  Federal  retirement 
fund. 

I  made  those  asset  disclosures  with 
reluctance.  I  believe  any  Representative 
owes  his  constituency  Information  which 
relates  to  potential  conflict,  but  I  also 
believe  the  principle  of  personal  privacy 
should  apply  to  every  person. 

I  make  today's  disclosures  with  equal 
reluctance,  but  feel  that  the  late  filing 
re<iuires  them.  Under  normal  circum- 
stances, I  would  not  reveal  this  infor- 
tmation,  and  I  would  not  expect  to  make 
nart^er  financial  disclosures.  Nor  would 
I  request  anyone  else  to  do  so. 

It  is  hard  to  find  much  in  the  financial 
unveiling  of  political  candidates  that 
makes  them  better  candidates  than  their 
opponents.  Most  people  would  prefer  to 
judge  candidates  on  capabihty,  perform- 
ance, and  issue  positions  than  on  skill 
or  good  fortune  in  acquiring  assets. 

During  my  congressional  service,  I 
have  tried  to  set  r\iles  of  conduct  for  my- 
self and  my  staff  that  would  be  beyond 
reasonable  suspicions.  Nobody's  perfect. 
but  I  think  those  rules  are  more  stringent 
than  most  Members  of  Congress  set. 
These  are  some  of  them: 

First.  I  resigned  my  business  affilia- 
tion on  election  day  of  1970  and  f?n»»nttttTi 
none  today; 
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Second.  I  resigned  outside  director- 
ships on  election  day  including  the  board 
of  a  bank; 

Third.  I  sold  equity  holdings  on  elec- 
tion day  in  regulated  companies,  includ- 
ing banks; 

Fourth.  I  restricted  my  personal  in- 
vestments to  unregulated  companies 
whose  business  is  not  affected  by  any  of 
my  committees; 

Fifth.  I  have  not  Invested  since  the 
election  In  local  Minnesota  companies 
which  might  come  to  me  for  assistance, 
but  I  have  retained  ownership  in  some 
Minnesota  finns — and  have  revealed  that 
owership — acquired  prior  to  my  election 
to  Congress; 

Sixth.  I  do  not  travel  on  coiporate 
aircraft.  I  did  once  in  1971,  along  with  a 
Democrat  Congressman,  to  make  a  pres- 
entation to  a  corporate  meeting  where 
no  regular  air  service  was  available; 

Seventh.  I  accept  no  honorariums,  but 
instead  invite  those  who  wish  to  pay 
them  to  contribute  to  local  charities,  ed- 
ucational or  other  do-gooder  institu- 
tions. I  did  accept  and  make  public  an 
honorarium  in  1971,  but  have  not  since; 

Eighth.  I  get  no  Income  from  services 
of  any  kind  except  the  congressional 
salary;  and 

Ninth.  Before  each  election,  I  termi- 
nate my  newsletter,  which  goes  to  every- 
body who  wants  it,  on  the  date  I  file  for 
reelection.  Last  election  there  was  neither 
law  nor  rule.  This  year  the  law  says  28 
days  before  any  election.  I  shall  mail 
the  l£ist  Issue  about  60  days  before  that. 


A  BILL  FAVORING  THE  PEOPLE 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  16,  1974 

Mr.  ERLE3fBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
name  of  reforming  the  financing  of  po- 
litical campaigns,  the  Senate  has  ap- 
proved legislation  which  will  pass  all  or 
most  of  the  cost  of  Federal  election  cam- 
paigns along  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  The  short  name  is  public 
financing;  and  It  has  the  support  of  sev- 
eral groups  which  are  usually  identified 
with  the  cause  of  reform  and  good  gov- 
ernment. 

Those  who  favor  some  form  of  public 
financing  make  lofty-sounding  state- 
ments, extolling  its  vu'tuous  Intent.  I  do 
not  question  that  intent,  but  I  believe 
such  a  measure  would  be  more  fraught 
with  danger  than  with  benefits.  It  would 
be  expensive,  discourage  the  Involvement 
of  people,  and  fracture  basic  principles  of 
taxation. 

There  is  a  better  way  to  achieve  the 
goal  of  election  reform.  The  bill  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Conable) 
and  I  are  Introducing  today  would  get 
at  the  roots  of  abuse  by  permitting  con- 
tributions to  political  candidates  only  by 
'ndlvlduals  and  regularly  organized  po- 
litical party  committees.  Donations  by 
special  interest  groups,  whether  they  be 
big  labor,  business  associations,  or  lobby- 
ing organizations,  would  be  prohibited. 

Many  such  associations  have  been 
formed  in  recent  years  with  one  primary 
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objective:  to  influence  our  National  Leg- 
islature by  contributing  to  the  campaigns 
of  individual  candidates.  I  believe  it  is  a 
major  factor  in  the  soaring  costs  of  elec- 
tioneering. 

If  we  no  longer  allow  these  kinds  of 
contributions,  and  if  we  set  a  limit  on 
the  amount  anyone  can  contribute,  and 
if  we  set  stiff  penalties  for  violations  of 
these  existing  limits  and  prohibitions, 
then  we  can  get  rid  of  most  of  the  abuses. 
As  a  side  benefit,  we  will  effectively  limit 
campaign  spending,  but  without  giving 
an  advantage  to  incumbents. 

I  emphasize  that  this  bill  would  give 
us  the  campaign  reform  we  want  with- 
out using  our  tax  dollars.  In  one  way  or 
another,  most  of  the  14th  district  people 
who  communicate  with  me  complain 
about  unnecessary  Government  spend- 
ing and  their  mounting  tax  bills.  I  ex- 
pect the  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation  feel  the  same  way. 

I  doubt  that  they  will  want  their  tax 
money  spent  for  perennial  candidates, 
such  as  we  in  Illinois  have  enjoyed  in  the 
person  of  Lar  (America  First)  Daly.  For 
30  years,  he  has  been  a  candidate  in 
every  election — for  President,  for  Sena- 
tor, for  mayor,  for  Governor.  He  must 
hold  some  kind  of  a  record  for  unsuc- 
cessful candidates. 

He  campaigns  in  a  red,  white,  and  blue 
Uncle  Sam  suit,  complete  with  a  stove- 
pipe hat.  He  has  not  appeared  as  a  seri- 
ous candidate,  but  his  investments  in 
outfits  alone  must  have  put  a  sizeable 
dent  in  his  campaign  expense  £u;count. 

One  Lar  Daly,  self -financed,  is  a  good 
thing  for  democracy.  Five — or  25 — Lar 
Dalys,  running  at  your  expense  and  mine 
because  they  enjoy  the  personal  public- 
ity, would  be  obnoxious,  and  wasteful  of 
tax  money. 

Additionally.  I  doubt  the  constitution- 
ality of  public  financing.  Just  as  we 
Americans  should  not  be  taxed  to  sup- 
port a  religious  belief  to  which  we  do 
not  subscribe,  so  also  we  should  not  be 
taxed  to  support  an  alien  political  belief. 

Besides  stopping  business  associations 
and  special  interest  groups  from  f unnel- 
ing  large  sums  into  the  campaigns  of 
friendly  candidates,  our  proposal  in- 
cludes the  following  reform: 

Limits  on  the  size  of  individual  con- 
tributions— $2,500  to  a  Presidential 
candidate,  $1,000  to  a  senatorial  candi- 
date, $1,000  to  a  congressional  candidate; 

A  prohibition  against  a  company's  or 
a  union's  political  action  committee  pay- 
ing anyone  to  work  In  a  political  cam- 
paign; 

Improved  monitoring  of  campaign  fi- 
nancing by  creation  of  a  Federal  Elec- 
tions Commission.  The  Commission 
would  assume  the  election  campaign  re- 
sponsibilities now  assigned  to  the  Comp- 
troller General,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House; 

A  limit  of  one  campaign  committee 
per  candidate; 

A  ban  on  cash  contributions  in  excess 
of  $100;  and 

Stiff  pencdties  for  violations  of  these 
reforms  and  increased  penalties  for  vio- 
lations of  prohibitions  and  limitations 
already  law. 

We  can  cure  the  ills  of  the  present 
campaign  system,  but  we  need  not  sever 
the  lifeline  of  that  system :  People.  Pub- 
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lie  financing  will  eliminate  that  neces- 
sary ingredient;  one  bill  depends  upon 

it. 


MORE  MURDERED  JEWISH 
CHILDREN 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF    i4eW    YORK 

IN"  THi;  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16,  1974 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
day  some  Arab  terrorists  sneaked  across 
Israel's  borders  from  one  of  their  pro- 
tected sanctuaries  and  seized  a  school 
building  with  a  large  niunber  of  children 
in  it.  They  came  not  to  fight  Israeli 
troops  in  open  combat,  but  to  mmder, 
extort,  and  terrorize.  Once  In  the  build- 
ing and  with  the  children  under  their 
control,  they  made  a  series  of  demands 
upon  the  Lsraeli  Government,  seeking  re- 
lease of  a  number  of  incarcerated  ter- 
rorists, among  them  the  Japanese  na- 
tional who  participated  in  the  slaughter 
at  Lodi  Airport. 

Israel  is  not  prone  to  yielding  to  butch- 
ers like  this,  but  with  the  lives  of  her 
children  at  stake,  negotiations  were  con- 
sidered. Not  materializing,  however,  Is- 
rael ordered  troops  to  storm  the  building, 
which  was  done.  In  the  process  a  number 
of  the  children  were  killed.  Israel  will 
mourn  and  bury  her  dead,  and  then  will 
Inevitably  retaliate  against  the  country 
which  gave  sanctuary  to  the  terrorists 
who  perpetrated  the  atrocity. 

The  United  Nations  will  look  the  other 
way  while  the  children  and  other  victims 
of  the  guerilla  attack  are  laid  to  rest, 
and  then  its  Security  Coimcil  will  con- 
demn Israel  for  retaliating  by  blowing  up 
some  buildings  across  the  border.  That 
will  be  the  scenario.  That  was  the  sce- 
nario last  time. 

We  can  wring  our  hands  and  deplore 
all  this,  and  it  will  change  nothing.  Ac- 
tions speak  louder  than  words  and 
senseless  VU.  resolutions. 

Will  anyone  in  the  world,  save  for  an 
isolated  handful,  stand  up  and  speak  out 
against  these  unspeakable  atrocities, 
committed  consistently  against  ttus  tiny 
state?  Has  anyone  a  scintilla  of  compas- 
sion and  love  of  justice  remaining  that 
will  motivate  them  to  stand  up  for  the 
Israelis? 

WiU  the  United  Nations,  in  such  in- 
ternational disrepute,  for  once  grasp  the 
nettle  and  speak  out  on  behalf  of  this 
embattled  people?  Or  will  we  view  the 
srJfttacle  of  international  hypocrisy  in 
action  once  again? 

The  human  tragedy  is  of  course  sick- 
ening and  grievous.  The  murder  of  any 
human  being  is  to  be  deplored.  But  the 
butchery  of  more  than  15  children  is  to 
me  a  special  kind  of  human  disaster  that 
speaks  volumes  about  the  bankruptcy  of 
morality  in  today's  world. 

Worst  of  all,  it  is  obvious  that  these 
people  have  been  hounded,  persecuted, 
and  killed  because  they  are  Jews.  After 
2,000  years,  the  world  is  still  killing  Jews 
because  of  the  accident  of  their  birth, 
and  that  is  probably  the  greatest  tragedy 
of  all.  For  if  we  have  not  learned  that 
lesson,  then  we  cannot  progress  ahead  in 
any  other  area. 
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If  this  country  cut  off  more  of  its 
financial  support  to  the  U^.,  I  believe  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  our  people 
would  applaud.  Certainly  I  would  sup- 
port such  a  move. 


WASTilPUL.  ENERGY-CONSUMING 
HABITS  ARE  RETURNING 


HON.  SAMUEL  H.  YOUNG 

OF   ILIXNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  16,  1974 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  become  quite  concerned  over  re- 
cent reports  that  Americans  are  return- 
ing to  their  wasteful,  energy-consimtilng 
habits.  A  recent  nationwide  survey  has 
revealed  that  automobile  traffic  in  most 
areas  of  the  country  is  approaching  pre- 
energy  crisis  levels.  The  survey  also 
shows  that  toll  road  receipts  are  increas- 
ing, mass  transit  use  is  slipping,  and  the 
rate  of  electricity  conservation  is  fall- 
ing. 

We  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  revert  to 
our  preenergy  crisis  way  of  thinking  and 
living.  The  end  of  the  Arab  oil  embargo 
on  March  18  did  not  signal  the  end  of 
our  energy  problems.  The  problems  may 
be  less  severe,  but  they  still  exist.  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administrator,  John  Saw- 
hill,  has  repeatedly  warned  that  we  must 
continue  to  consene  energy  or  we  win 
face  spot  shortages  this  summer. 

Americans  should  continue  to  use 
those  energy  conservation  measures  that 
we  imposed  upon  ourselves  at  the  height 
of  the  energy  crisis.  Car  pools  must  be 
utilized,  the  55  miles  per  hour  speed  limit 
must  be  respected,  and  people  must  try 
to  use  existing  mass  transit  facilities. 
This  sijmmer,  air  conditioning  should  be 
used  selectively. 

The  United  States  is  seeking  to  free 
Itself  from  any  dependency  on  other 
countries  for  its  energy  needs.  In  an  ef- 
fort to  make  that  goal  a  reaUty,  the 
House  recently  voted  a  $2.26  billion  ap- 
propriation for  energy  research  and  die- 
velopment.  I  think  It  is  of  critical  impor- 
tance for  aU  Americans  to  remember 
that  It  will  do  no  good  to  spend  billions 
of  dollars  to  help  Increase  our  energy 
supply  if,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  sim- 
ply wasting  what  is  produced. 


RESEARCH  ON  DYSAUTONOMIA 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or   NXW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  16.  1974 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  I 
Introduced  in  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  «  bill  to 
establish  an  Institute  for  research  on 
dysaatonamla.  The  disease,  a  dlsftme- 
tlon  of  the  autonomic  nervous  system,  is 
foimd  primarily  among  Jews  of  Eastern 
European  ancestry. 

Dysautonomla  Is  carried  by  a  recessive 
gene.  A  child  Inherits  It  only  If  both 
parents  are  carriers,  and  even  then  the 
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chances  are  only  one  in  four.  Less  than 
1,000  cases  are  known  to  exist,  but  many 
probably  go  unreported.  Because  of  the 
rarity  of  the  disease  and  the  variety  of 
its  symptoms,  doctors  often  fail  to  rec- 
ognize it. 

Victims  of  dysautonomla  suffer  from 
impaired  sensory  perception  and  auto- 
matic fimctions  involving  such  vital  body 
processes  as  heart  and  lung  action,  diges- 
tion, blood  pressure,  and  body  tempera- 
ture. Dysautonomic  children  cannot  dis- 
tingiiish  between  hot  and  cold,  have  no 
taste  buds,  and  their  reflexes  such  as 
tearing,  perspiration,  and  salivating  are 
affected.  Insensitive  to  pain,  the  child 
may  not  draw  back  from  a  hot  stove  or 
scalding  water. 

For  children  both  with  the  disease, 
deleterious  effects  result  -rom  the  lack 
of  an  enzyme  necessary  for  the  proper 
functioning  of  the  nervous  system.  Re- 
search must  be  imdertaken  to  discover 
replacement  substances  ordinarily  pro- 
duced by  the  missing  enzyme.  Another 
goal  is  to  enakle  the  detection  of  the 
disease  in  a  fetus.  The  sponsorship  and 
financial  support  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  such  research  offers  not  only 
the  possibility  of  curing  dysautonomla. 
Discovering  the  mechanisms  by  which  It 
functions  could  bring  answers  for  more 
widespread  diseases  such  as  multiple 
sclerosis,  Parkinson's  disease  and 
emphysema. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tho  HoHse  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  has  not 
yet  taken  action  on  this  bill  for  research 
on  dysautonomla.  I  urge  our  colleagues 
concerned  about  this  disease  to  let  Rep- 
resentative Paul  O.  Rogers,  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and 
Environment,  know  that  they  support 
its  passage  and  encourage  him  to  take 
action  on  the  measure. 
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MORE   AND  BETTER   CHOICES  FOR 
THE   USE   OP  AMERICA'S   LAND 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  AmxzoNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13.  1974 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
13.  the  Land  Use  Planning  Act  of  1974, 
H.B.  10294,  was  reported  out  of  the  In- 
terior and  Inf^ular  Affairs  Committee. 
This  week  the  Rules  Committee  granted 
an  open  rule  for  this  bill,  and  it  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  on  the  floor  for  debate  with- 
in the  next  2  weeks. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  this  bill 
is  not  a  hastily  pr^Dared  product  but  is 
instead  the  result  of  3  years  of  cajreful 
development.  It  is  a  measure  that  has 
received  the  full  benefit  of  our  commit- 
tee process. 

In  the  past  3  years,  there  have  been  17 
days  of  hearings  on  this  bill  and  other 
similar  proposals  Involving  close  to  300 
witnesses  and  statements.  There  were  19 
markup  sessions  in  this  session  alone. 

More  Importantly,  this  bill  has  con- 
sistently received  broad  bipartisan  sup- 
port in  the  committee.  As  introduced,  it 
had  15  sponsors  and  it  was  rep<»ted  out 
by  more  than  a  2-to-l  margin.  A  similar 


measure  passed  the  Senate  nearly  a  year 
ago  by  a  vote  of  63  to  20. 

Throughout  the  development  of  this 
legislation  there  have  been  important 
contributions  and  support  from  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  Rogers  Morton  and  other 
administration  officials.  As  an  example 
of  this,  I  include  here  for  the  Members' 
attention  a  recent  address  in  Chicago  on 
land  use  planning  by  the  Honorable  Rus- 
sell E.  Train,  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency: 

Land  Use:   Mokt  and  Bettcb  Choices 

roK  Amxxica 

(By  Hon.  Russell  E.  Train) 

Pour  years  ago.  In  the  first  Presidential 
Message  on  the  Environment  ever  sent  to  a 
United  States  Congress,  President  Nixon  said 
that:  "The  time  has  come  when  we  must  ac- 
cept the  Idea  that  none  of  us  has  the  right 
to  abuse  the  land,  and  that  on  the  con- 
trary society  as  a  whole  has  a  legitimate 
interest  In  proper  land  use."  The  President 
went  on  to  underscore  the  need  for  "com- 
prehensive approaches  which  take  into  ac- 
count the  widest  range  of  social,  economic, 
and  ecological  concerns,"  and  for  the  "devel- 
opment of  a  National  Land  Use  Policy  to  be 
carried  out  by  an  effective  partnership  of 
Federal.  State  and  local  governments  to- 
gether, and,  where  appropriate,  with  new  re- 
gional Institutional  arrangements." 

That  same  year.  1070,  Senator  Henry  Jack- 
son Introduced  legislation  calling  for  com- 
prehensive land  use  planning  on  the  part 
of  the  states.  The  next  year,  the  President 
proposed  a  national  land  use  policy  blU  which 
would  encourage  and  asslat  the  states  In 
regulating  areas  of  critical  environmental 
concern.  Senator  Jackson's  bill  was  ba^ed 
larjrely  on  recommendations  of  the  Public 
Land  Review  Commission;  the  President's 
proposal  drew  principally  upon  the  model 
land  use  legislation  developed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Law  Institute. 

Over  the  past  four  years,  the  Administra- 
tion has  worked  closely  with  Senator  Jack- 
son and  other  members  of  Congress  to  help 
fashion  a  bill  that  Is  both  acceptable  and 
effective. 

Twice,  the  United  States  Senate  has  passed 
such  a  bill — most  recently  by  a  3  to  1  vote. 
Twice,  the  House  Interior  Committee  has 
approved  snch  a  bill — most  recently  by  a 
margin  of  more  than  a  to  1.  Tet,  several 
weeks  ago,  on  February  30.  the  House  Rules 
Committee  voted  to  send  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  Interior  Committee. 

There  U.  In  my  Judgment,  no  more  im- 
portant legislation  before  the  Congress  than 
that  land  use  bill.  Its  importance  does  not 
lie  in  the  fact  that  it  would  have  any  Imme- 
diate or  eartbshaking  Impttct  upon  land  use 
patterns  or  practices  In  this  country.  The 
bill  reported  by  the  House  Interior  Commit- 
tee la  a  thoroughly  modest  measure  whose 
importance  lies  In  the  fact  that  it  would 
give  new  force  and  focus  to  efforts  already 
underway  In  a  number  of  states  and  commu- 
nities to  give  the  citizens  of  this  country  a 
real  say  In  determining  the  course  and 
cnxallty  of  our  physical  growth.  It  Is  a  bill 
that  wotild  help  ua  to\iUd  upon  these  eflorts 
and  that,  by  »»««vi»«e  tt  harder  for  isolated 
groups  and  individuals  to  make  so  many  of 
the  critical  decisions  that  shape  our  human 
environment,  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
restoring  the  rule  of  democracy  in  thia  land. 

There  are  Uioae — I  am  sure  you  have  heard 
them — who  would  tell  you  this  bQl  would 
give  federal  and  state  governments  the  power 
to  take  private  property  wlthotrt  con^Mnsa- 
tlon;  who  would  tell  yon  that  tt  would  put 
the  Federal  govemment  Into  the  business 
of  aontng  the  country;  wbo  would  tell  you 
that  the  bin  Is  just  another  device  to  enable 
"e<xrfogl8ts"  to  wtop  all  development  and 
growth;   who  would  tell  you  that  the  bill 
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would  take  away  local  zoning  and  other 
land  use  powers. 

The  bill  would,  of  course,  do  none  of  these 
things. 

It  would  not,  and  cannot,  do  anything  to 
erode  the  rights  of  property  owners  under 
the  federal  or  state  constitutions. 

It  would  not  Involve  federal  zoning  or  de- 
prive local  governments  of  the  power  to 
make  purely  local  land  use  decisions.  The 
American  Law  Institute  has  estimated  that 
at  least  90  percent  of  local  decisions  are  of 
local  significance  only,  and  these  would  re- 
main entirely  within  local  hands.  The  bUl, 
moreover,  encourages  the  states  to  develop 
their  programs  by  reasserting  the  range  of 
local  land  use  authority  and  providing  guide- 
lines for  the  exercise  of  that  authority. 

IC  would  not  stop  growth.  On  the  contrary, 
by  encouraging  the  right  kind  of  growth  in 
the  right  places,  it  would  offer  a  way  out  of 
the  present  maze  of  proliferating  court  cases 
and  community-by-communlty  efforts  to 
stop  growth. 

No  bUl  that  did  any  of  these  things  could 
continue  to  retain — as  this  bill  does — the 
strong  support  of  the  National  Governor's 
Conference,  the  National  Association  of 
Counties,  the  League  of  Cities  ^Conference  of 
Mayors  and  the  National  Legislative  Confer- 
ence. One  week  after  the  Rules  Committee 
prevented  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
voting  on  this  measure,  representatives  from 
these  organizations — whose  membership  In- 
cludes the  nation's  governors,  mayors,  county 
officials  and  state  legislators — came  together 
to  urge  the  Rules  Committee  to  immediately 
reconsider  its  vote  and  to  reaffirm  their  sup- 
port for  early  enactment  of  this  legislation 
by  Congress. 

In  my  view,  there  Is  hardly  a  social, 
economic,  environmental  issue  before  this 
country  that  is  not  somehow  deeply  and 
directly  bound  up  with  questions  of  land 
use — with  questions  of  how  and  where  we  or- 
ganize our  activities  in  space.  And  we  cannot 
hope  to  really  come  to  grips  with  these  other 
Issues — of  housing,  of  transportation,  of  air 
and  water  pollution,  of  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity as  well  as  quality  of  life — until  we 
begin  to  devise  effective  and  democratic  ways 
of  dealing  with  our  patterns  of  growth  and 
development. 

To  develop  that  point  with  any  adequacy 
would  require  that  I  talk  at  greater  length 
than  this  occasion  will  allow. 

But  I  do.  In  the  brief  time  I  have,  want  to 
underscore  several  points  concerning  the 
Importance  of  land  use  to  some  of  the  more 
urgent  and  insistent  issues  before  us. 

First,  there  is  no  question  about  whether 
or  not  we  will  have  land  use  planning.  The 
question  is:  what  klnrt.  nnrt  who  wiU  make 
Mie  aecUiio&s.  We  already  have  land  use  plan- 
ning of  an  ad  hoc,  accidental  sort  that,  while 
It  has  made  some  people  rich,  has  made 
most  of  us  far  poorer  in  terms  of  the  kinds 
of  choices  We  have  and  the  quality  of  life  we 
are  offered.  For  far  too  many  Americans,  the 
choice  of  a  place  to  live  comes  down  to  a 
choice  between  the  lesser  of  evils — the  choice, 
for  example,  of  living  in  a  suburb,  not  so 
much  because  it  offers  the  kind  of  life  we 
really  want,  but  rather  because  It  offers  us 
an  escape  from  the  bad  schools,  the  crime 
and  the  ugliness  that  have  come  to  charac- 
terize so  much  of  city  life. 

Second,  whether  we  are  trying  to  stimulate 
growth  or  stop  it,  we  simply  cannot  expect 
to  resolve  the  problems  associated  with 
growth  on  a  case-by-case,  community-by- 
communlty  basis.  The  patterns  of  develop- 
ment that  result  from  this  approach  must 
Inevitably  be  both  socially  unfair  and  en- 
vironmentally luisound.  There  Is,  to  begin 
with,  simply  no  such  thing  in  any  American 
metropolis  as  a  contained,  self-supporting 
community  In  terms  of  the  overall  relation- 
ship among  the  elements  of  dally  life — bous- 
ing, jobs,  schools,  transportation,  stores  and 
other  services,  recreation,  open  space,  med- 
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leal  facilities.  With  very  few  exceptions,  we 
all  cross  metropolitan  Jurisdictional  bound- 
aries to  fulfill  some  of  our  basic  needs,  fre- 
quently If  not  every  day.  Yet  these  relation- 
ships and  interdependencies  are  governed 
and  guided  by  a  process  that  Is  thoroughly 
random  and  chaotic.  The  convenience  and 
quality  of  life  in  metropolitan  America  Is 
Increasingly  determined  by  area-wide  forces 
and  relationships  that  nobody — especially 
the  people  who  live  in  that  metropolis — 
has  a  handle  on.  We  cannot  seek  to  save  '.he 
metropolis  through  the  same  fragmented  iip- 
proach  that  is  largely  responsible  for  its 
problems  in  the  first  place. 

Cour"s  across  the  country  have  stressed 
the  fact  that  no  community  has  the  right  to 
make,  by  Itself,  decisions  that  adversely  af- 
fect other  communities.  There  is  no  more 
basic  tenet  of  the  democratic  faith  than  the 
principle  that  those  who  are  deeply  and  di- 
rectly affected  by  a  decision  should  have  a 
say  in  that  decision.  As  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Pennsylvania  put  It,  In  a  footnote  to  one 
of  its  meetings:  "Perhaps  in  an  ideal  world, 
planning  and  zoning  would  be  done  on  a 
regional  basis,  so  that  a  given  community 
would  h.ive  apartments,  while  an  adjoining 
community  would  not.  But  as  long  as  we 
allow  zoning  to  be  done  community-by-com- 
munlty. it  is  intolerable  to  allow  one  munic- 
ipality (or  many  municipalities)  to  close 
its  doors  at  the  expense  of  surrounding  com- 
munities and  the  central  city." 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  in 
the  United  States  some  10,000  local  govern- 
ments with  Independent,  autonomous  au- 
thority over  land  use  decisions.  Over  half  of 
these  are  in  metropolitan  areas.  In  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area,  more  than  500  sep- 
arate Jurisdictions  control  the  use  of  land. 
According  to  the  latest  figures  I  have  seen, 
Chicago's  Cook  County  has  almost  130  sep- 
arate zoning  authorities.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  not  surprising  that  we  have 
been  unable  to  grow  and  develop  in  ways 
that  are  both  socially  equitable  and  environ- 
mentally sound. 

I  want,  at  this  point,  to  express  my  dis- 
may over  the  fact  that  environment  and 
ecological  values  have  at  times  been  In- 
voked as  excuses  for  blocking  the  construc- 
tion of  low  and  moderate  Income  housing. 
Communities  who  have  never  displayed  much 
concern  for  sewage  capacity  or  open  space 
needs — as  long  as  the  "right"  kind  of  de- 
velopment for  the  "right"  kind  of  people  was 
Involved — have  suddenly  "got  religion"  when 
somebody  projjosed  to  build  within  their 
boundaries  some  low  or  moderate  income 
housing.  I  can  think  of  few  srrentAr  trsgpciies 
than  tr>  Riiour  "•nVlronmeni"  and  "ecology" 
to  become  code  words  for  economic  and  racial 
exclusion — for  efforts  that  In  Intention  or  In 
effect,  deny  or  diminish  housing  opportu- 
nities to  Americans  of  modest  means. 

There  Is.  In  fact,  no  Inherent  conflict  be- 
tween the  goals  of  full  opportunity  and 
environmental  quality.  The  apparent  con- 
flicts that  do  arise  under  current  conditions 
could  be  resolved  far  more  readily  under  a 
land  use  approach  that  can  comprehend 
both  the  needs  of  localities  and  the  needs  of 
a  region  as  a  whole,  that  is  concerned  with 
the  advancement  of  social  goals  as  well  as 
with  the  protection  and  preservation  of  nat- 
ural resources,  with  the  reduction  of  poverty 
as  well  as  pollution,  with  the  provision  of 
equal  housing  opportunities  as  well  as  open 
space,  with  the  creation  of  a  fully  open  and 
attractive  human  environment  as  well  as  the 
conservation  of  critical  environmental 
areas — In  other  words,  a  land  use  approach 
that  embraces  the  broad  range  of  social, 
economic  and  ecological  concerns  within  an 
entire  area  or  region. 

Third,  there  can  be  no  question  about 
"stopping"  growth  and  development.  Even  at 
the  so-called  "zero-population  birth  rate" 
that  we  have  recently  achieved,  there  will  be 
some  50  million  more  Americans  by  the  end 
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of  this  century.  Most  of  those  Americans  will 
live  in  our  urbau  regions.  Moreover,  unless 
we  change  past  patterns  of  development  and 
settlement  these  Americans  will  occupy  in- 
creasing amounts  of  laud.  Despite  all  the 
talk  about  our  metropolitan  areas  being  con- 
gested and  overcrowded,  the  fact  is  that 
density  in  this  country — the  number  of  peo- 
ple per  given  area  of  land — has  been  steadily 
declining  since  early  in  this  ccmury.  In  our 
urbanized  hreas.  population  per  square  mile 
has  declined  from  6.580  in  1920  to  4,230— and 
is  expected  to  decline  to  3.732  by  the  cad 
of  the  century.  It  has  been  estimated  that, 
in  the  year  2000,  urban  regions  in  this  coun- 
try will  occupy  one  and  a  halj  times  as  much 
land  8is  they  did  in  1960. 

Fourth,  if  this  prospect  alone  is  not 
enough  to  convince  us  that  we  need  to  grow 
in  far  more  compact  and  conservative  ways, 
then  our  energy  and  eiavironmental  concerns 
must  increasingly  move  us  in  this  direction. 
Those  concerns  have  combined  with  gather- 
ing force  to  make  us  understand  that  we  do 
not  have  vmllmited  room  or  resovirces,  and 
that  our  energy  and  environmental  Uls  stem, 
essentially,  from  the  same  source:  from  pat- 
terns of  growth  and  development  that  waste 
our  energy  resources  just  as  liberally  as  they 
lay  waste  our  natural  environment. 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  has 
commissioned  a  study,  scheduled  for  release 
around  the  end  of  this  month,  of  the  various 
costs  of  urban  sprawl — the  costs  Ui  terms  of 
energy,  environment,  money,  and  so  on.  Pre- 
liminary findings  show  that,  compared  to  a 
typical  low  density,  sprawling  suburban  com- 
munity, a  planned  high  density  community 
entails  44  percent  less  in  total  capital  costs, 
43  percent  less  In  land  costs,  43  percent  less 
in  energy  consumption,  50  percent  less  In 
auto  emissions.  35  percent  less  in  water  con- 
sumption, and  so  on.  This  study  is  confined  to 
essentially  residential  communities  and 
neighborhoods,  and  does  not  consider  the  rel- 
ative costs  imposed — mostly,  but  not  en- 
tirely, upon  our  central  cities — by  the  rela- 
tively vast  distances  we  put  between  our 
homes  and  our  jobs.  If  it  did.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  cost  differentials  between  the  two 
kinds  of  development  would  be  even  greater 

I  do  not,  by  any  means,  suggest  that 
planned  high  density  development  is  the  an- 
swer to  all  our  ills,  or  the  only  kind  of  de- 
velopment we  can  and  should  have.  But  I  do 
suggest  that  we  need  to  do  a  far  better  Job 
of  shaping  the  metropolitan  areas  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  American  people  live  in — and 
tiiat  an  estimated  85  percent  of  the  Amertrnn 
people  will  live  in  bv  the  «»♦"*  ot  ttte  century. 

Firth,  let  me  repeat  here  what  I  said  earlier 
this  year  to  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration: nobody  has  a  greater  stake  than 
rural  Anierlca  in  efforts  to  develop  more  com- 
pact and  conservative  patterns  of  growth  in 
our  urban  areas,  and  to  build  attractive  and 
effective  mass  transit  systems  to  serve  them. 
When  we  urgently  need  energy  for  such  basic 
actlvlt^s  as  the  production  of  food  and  fiber, 
we  can  hardly  afford  to  waste  such  huge 
quantities  of  it  on  the  urban  automobile. 
Nobody  has  a  greater  stake  than  rural 
America  in  protecting  one  of  our  most  eco- 
nomically, environmentally  and  socially  es- 
sential resources — our  arable  laud  and  our 
rural  landscape  and  way  of  life — from  be:i:g 
rapidly  swallowed  up  by  urban  sprawl. 

It  was  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, George  Aiken,  who  during  Senate  de- 
bate on  the  land  use  bill  declared  that:  "the 
time  has  come  for  land  use  planners  and  con- 
servationists to  add  farmland — arable  land, 
that  is — to  the  list  of  scarce  natural  resources 
that  shovild  be  protected  as  a  matter  of  policy 
in  the  United  States."  TTiis,  he  went  on  to 
add.  Is  an  effort  that  "might  actually  unite^ 
the  farmers  and  the  city  people" — and  that 
"more  of  our  States  should  think  in  terms 
of  statewide  zoning  and  land  use  plans  with 
the  dual  objective  of  containing  urban  sprawl 
and  conserving  farmland."  This  objective,  he 
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emphasized,  "cannot  be  served  by  Individual 
cities  and  counties  acting  on  their  own." 

In  this  connection,  I  notice  that,  of  the 
seven  leading  soybean  producing  states  In 
the  country,  four  of  them — Illinois,  Iowa, 
Indiana,  and  Ohlo^are  represented  at  this 
Conference.  Prom  a  great  many  points  of 
view— energy,  environment,  our  world  trade 
position — the  increasing  production  and  use 
of  soybeans  els  a  meat  substitute  might  make 
a  great  deal  of  sense  for  the  United  States. 
To  the  degree  that  it  does,  then  I  should 
thlnlc  the  preservation  of  arable  land  for 
such  production  should  be  a  matter  of  high 
priority. 

I  have  said,  on  several  occasions,  that  the 
energy  crisis  may  be  the  best  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  us  If  It  makes  us  realize 
that  our  energy  and  environmental  goals  are 
essentially  the  same.  It  should,  in  the  proc- 
ess, make  us  aware  of  something  else  as  well: 
that  we  can't  go  it  alone.  The  environment- 
alists can't.  The  people  can't.  The  subur- 
banites can't.  The  farmers  can't.  Nobody 
can. 

That's  basically  what  I  come  to  say  and 
what  the  land  use  effort  Is  all  about:  we 
need  each  other — the  farmers,  the  environ- 
mentalists, the  developers,  the  suburbanites, 
the  city  dwellers,  all  of  us.  We  need  to  get 
together  to  take  far  better  care  of  all  the 
things  we  share  in  common — our  earth,  our 
air  and  water;  our  cities  and  our  tovims;  our 
Tirban  and  our  rural  landscapes.  And  we  need 
to  develop  far  more  open,  democratic  and 
effective  ways  of  resolving  the  sometimes 
very  different,  but  still  deeply  lnterdep>end- 
ent,  needs  and  desires  that  we  may  not  share. 

I  was  asked  recently  what  kind  of  coun- 
try I  wanted  to  see  America  become  by  the 
year  2000. 

I  said  that  I  wanted  to  see  a  healthy  en- 
vironment in  which  the  human  body  and 
the  human  spirit  could  live  and  thrive.  But 
I  also  wanted  to  see  a  diverse  environment 
that  would  offer  Americans  far  more  and 
better  choices.  Some  people  want  to  live  in 
the  city.  Some  people  want  to  live  in  a  small 
town.  Some  people  want  to  live  out  in  re- 
mote and  isolated  areas. 

If  we  can  begin  to  come  to  grip.-,  with  the 
problems  of  land  use,  then  I  think  that  we 
can  build  by  the  year  2000  an  America  in 
which  far  more  people  have  these  choices 
open  to  them,  and  in  which  these  choices  are 
really  worth  making. 
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was  taken  as  a  sign  of  weakness  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  by  the  terror- 
ists. I  am  supporting  the  resolution  in- 
troduced by  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  which  calls  upon  the 
President  to  have  our  ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  introduce  a  Security 
Council  resolution  condemning  the  mas- 
sacre in  Maalot.  But,  Ambassador  Scali's 
instructions  must  also  include  an  order 
to  veto  any  resolution  concerning  this 
situation  which  does  not  indict  the  ter- 
rorists for  their  acts. 

The  United  States  must  never  again 
even  appear  to  be  in  the  position  of  sup- 
porting the  actions  of  the  Arab  terror- 
ists. 


May  16,  1974 


CONGRESSMAN     McCLORY     URGES 
ACTION  ON  METRIC  CONVERSION 


MASSACRE   AT  MAALOT 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16,  1974 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mas- 
sacre at  Maalot,  in  Israel,  is  a  crime 
which  can  only  be  compared  to  the  worst 
atrocities  committed  by  the  Nazis  and 
it  is  vital  that  the  United  States  react 
properly. 

There  can  be  no  recognition  of  these 
people  as  the  legitimate  representatives 
of  any  group  other  than  a  gang  of  mur- 
derers. Their  actions  represent  nothing 
but  killing  for  the  sake  of  killing  and 
their  only  objective  can  be  to  cause  more 
death. 

The  United  States  must  take  every 
possible  action  to  force  the  governments 
which  provide  havens  for  these  criminals 
to  change  their  policies.  This  must  in- 
clude the  use  of  economic  sanctions  if 
nothing  else  works. 

Finally,  it  is  clear  that  the  United  Na- 
tions resolution  of  April  24  which  con- 
demned only  Israel  without  even  men- 
tioning the  murders  at  Qiryat  Shmona 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  16.  1974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  colleague  from  Illinois, 
Congressman  Bob  McClory,  has  long 
been  a  proponent  of  programs  designed 
to  convert  our  system  of  weights  and 
measures  to  the  international  metric 
system.  Recently,  Mr.  McClory  partic- 
ipated as  the  luncheon  speaker  at  a 
metric  seminar  in  New  York  City  spon- 
sored and  chaired  by  my  constituent, 
Kenyon  Y.  Taylor,  president  of  the 
Regal-Beloit  Corp.  of  South  Beloit,  111. — 
which  is  also  in  my  16th  Illinois  Con- 
gressional District. 

Mr.  Speaker,  American  industi'y  is 
converting  rapidly  to  the  metric  system, 
and  our  Nation  alone  among  the  indus- 
trial nations  of  the  world  has  yet  to  es- 
tablish an  oC5cial  program  of  compre- 
hensive and  coordinated  conversion  to 
a  system  of  metric  measurements. 

Congressman  Bob  McClory,  who  took 
an  active  part  in  the  recent  debates  on 
the  floor  of  this  Chamber,  in  which  the 
House  unfortunately  refused  to  suspend 
tii§  rules  and  pass  the  Metric  Conver- 
sion Aci  cr  !"'.'3.  !'^."iniarize4  the  Jieg- 
islative  situation  at  the  recent  metllC 
seminar  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  200  business  and 
financial  representatives  were  in  attend- 
ance at  the  metric  seminar  held  last  Fri- 
day, May  10,  at  the  Downtown  Athletic 
Club  in  New  York  City. 

I  am  anxious  for  our  colleagues  to 
have  the  benefit  of  Congressman  Bob 
McClory's  timely  and  pertinent  remarks 
which  follow: 
Remarks  by  Congressman  Robert  McClory 

Regarcinc  Current  Metric  Legislation 

In  coming  to  you  today  to  report  on  the 
status  oi  metric  conversion  legislation,  I 
probably  don't  have  much  better  news  than 
Is  being  received  in  the  White  House  these 
days  regarding  the  status  of  Congressional 
action  affecting  the  President.  It  Is  entirely 
possible  that  we  have  underestimated  the 
general  opposition  to  metric  legislation.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  that  we — In  the 
Congress  of  the  U.S. — have  failed  to  serve 
the  Interests  of  the  people  of  the  Nation  by 
neglecting  to  provide  a  practical  and  work- 
able program  for  a  comprehensive  and  es- 
sentially voluntary  conversion  of  most  seg- 
ments of  our  society  to  the  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures.   I  am  sure  you  are 


all  aware  of  the  three-year  study  conducted 
by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  under 
legislation  passed  by  the  Congress  in  1968. 
It  is  quite  Inaccurate  to  suggest  that  this 
study  was  slanted  or  in  any  way  deficient  in 
its  analysis  of  the  current  situation  In  the 
world  and  in  our  nation  regarding  the  Im- 
pact of  the  metric  system  on  our  economy 
and  our  society.  The  report  suggests  the  ur- 
gent need  for  adopting  some  reasonable 
means  for  a  changeover  to  the  International 
Metric  System.  Indeed,  the  first  recommen- 
dation was  the  simple  and  straightforward 
statement  that  "the  U.S.  change  to  the  In- 
ternational Metric  System  deliberately  and 
carefully." 

Now,  along  with  other  recommendations, 
the  report  recommended  that  any  change- 
over costs  shall  "lie  where  they  fall."  Indeed, 
it  was  stated  flatly  that  this  would  encour- 
Bge  efficiency  and  minimize  the  overall  cost 
to  society.  The  report  called  for  a  coordi- 
nated national  program. 

As  many  of  you  know,  I  have  endeavored 
to  carry  out  these  recommendations  consist- 
ent with  the  conversion  to  metric  measure- 
ments, which  is  occurring  in  this  country — 
steadily  and  rapidly,  even — without  any 
legislative  mechanism  whatever. 

The  great  volume  of  literature  on  the  issue 
takes  account  of  the  rapid  movement  toward 
the  metric  system  in  our  schools,  in  our  in- 
dustry, and  in  our  daily  lives.  When  street 
signs  report  automobile  speeds  and  distances 
in  terms  of  kilometers,  when  skis,  cameras, 
film,  eyeglasses,  pharmaceuticals,  sporting 
events,  and  contents  of  packages  on  grocery 
store  shelve.;  are  labeled  in  terms  of  metric 
weights  and  measures,  we  are  well  on  the 
road  toward  a  comprehensive  changeover  to 
metric  measurements.  What  Is  truly  as- 
tounding Is  that  voices  that  purport  to 
speak  in  behalf  of  millions  of  Americans  in 
business  and  labor  have  made  grossly  exag- 
gerated estimates  of  costs  and  have  asserted 
their  special  Interests  In  seeking  to  defeat 
legislation  Intended  to  aid  all  Americans. 

It  has  never  been  my  view  that  the  Federal 
government  should  compel  conversion  to  the 
metric  system.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would 
seem  to  be  one  of  the  most  appropriate  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  government  to  provide 
either  the  mechanism  or  the  vehicle  by  which 
the  private  and  public  sectors  of  our  nation 
might  voluntarily — and  in  an  orderly  and 
coordinated  and  deliberate  way — proceed 
with  a  comprehensive  metric  conversion  pro- 
gram. 

My  individual  position  and  that  of  some  25 
or  so  of  my  colleagues  as  embodied  in  H.R. 
10720,  would  have  established  a  metric  con- 
version board  small  in  number  with  rather 
fcrOid  fVUthority  to  >rork  with  advisory 
groups  and  private  trade  assCCl"!!?^;  "-nri 
others  to  help  coordinate  their  individual 
conversion  programs.  But  from  the  outset — 
and  particularly  in  some  parts  of  the  1972 
legislative  proposal — there  were  provisions 
for  large-scale  Federal  subsidies,  grants  and 
loans  and  other  provisions  quite  Inconslst-  • 
ent  with  a  voluntary  program  In  which  the 
costs  are  supposed  to  "lie  where  they  fall." 

It  may  be  that  a  certain  amount  of  the 
momentum,  which  developed  after  the  metric 
study  report  was  issued  in  July,  1971,  was 
lost  during  the  period — between  then  and 
now.  During  the  Intervening  period,  orga- 
nized labor  interests — and  private  Interests 
Involving  some  industry — have  developed 
their  own  ideas  in  connection  with  the  form 
and  scope  of  Federal  Government  involve- 
ment in  the  changeover  to  metric  standards. 

The  size  of  the  proposed  metric  conversion 
board  has  l>een  expanded,  delays  involving 
development  of  some  kind  of  comprehensive 
plan  have  been  embraced  by  a  great  many 
proponents  of  this  legislation,  and  provisions 
have  been  added  to  require  future  legislative, 
as  well  as  executive  action  In  order  to  imple- 
ment any  program  whatever. 

It  would  be  very  easy  today  to  lay  the 
entire  blame  on  organized  labor  for  the  dls- 
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astroiu  result  which  occurred  on  Tuesday, 
May  7,  1974,  when  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, by  a  vote  of  153  ayes  to  240  nays  re- 
jected a  modest  measure  which  would  do  lit- 
tle more  than  provide  a  Federal  mechanism 
for  voluntary  conversion  to  the  metric  sys- 
tem. First  of  all,  let  me  explain  the  vote, 
because  I  do  not  believe  it  reflects  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  the  attitude  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  issue  of  metric 
conversion  legislation.  Tlie  measure  was 
brovight  to  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  suspension  calendar.  This  means  that 
the  bill  was  subject  to  debate  for  a  total  of 
only  40  minutes — with  the  further  proviso 
that  no  amendments  to  the  measure  would 
be  in  order.  Let  me  explain  further  the  pur- 
pose of  this  strategy.  It  was  simply  this.  Tlie 
rule  adopted  by  the  House  Rules  Committee 
authorizing  debate  on  the  Metric  Conversion 
Bill  made  it  In  order  for  non-germane  amend- 
ments to  be  offered.  It  would,  in  effect,  per- 
mit  a  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  amendments  would 
have  authorized  a  new  subsidy  or  grant  pro- 
gram in  favor  of  every  man  and  woman  In 
the  country  who  works  with  tools  so  that 
the  Federal  government  would  reimburse  any 
and  all  such  workers  to  the  extent  of  90 
percent  of  the  flrst  $500  which  was  spent  for 
metric  tools,  and  would  pay  80  percent  of  all 
amounts  over  (500.  In  addition,  the  amend- 
ments would  provide  for  a  special  loan  pro- 
gram to  be  administered  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  help  finance  busi- 
nesses engaged  in  retooling  and  other  steps 
In  connection  with  converting  their  opera- 
tions to  the  metric  system. 

Clearly,  these  amendments  go  far  beyond 
the  purpose  of  the  simple  bill  to  establish  a 
Federal  mechanism  to  assist  In  voluntary 
conversion.  The  amendments,  Indeed,  would 
impinge  on  the  Jurisdiction  of  other  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Representatives;  par- 
ticularly the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee and  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  The  cost  of  these  two  amendments, 
if  included  in  the  measure,  would  total  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars — and  would  cast 
a  measure  that  involved  relatively  no  Fed- 
eral expense  into  a  huge  Federal  boondoggle, 
and  call  for  the  establishment  of  a  massive 
new  Federal  bureaucracy. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, It  would  be  entirely  out  of  order 
for  us  to  consider  these  amendments  as  a 
part  of  our  debate  on  the  Metric  Conversion 
Bill.  The  only  manner  in  which  this  could 
be  accomplished  would  be  through  the  de- 
vice of  a  special  rule  such  as  that  which  Con- 
gressman Matsunaga  developed  in  behalf  of 
the  representatives  of  organized  labor — com- 
pelling the  waiving  of  House  rules  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  these  so-called  non- 
germane  amendments. 

The  Influence  of  organized  Labor  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  Is  substantial,  and 
the  effect  of  placing  the  Metric  Conversion 
Bill  on  the  suspension  calendar  was  to  bar 
these  so-called  organized  Labor  amendments 
from  consideration  by  the  House.  Accord- 
ingly, the  desire  to  secure  passage  of  metric 
conversion  legislation  was  directly  coupled 
with  a  confrontation  with  the  organized 
Labor  interests — as  well  as  the  smaller  group 
which  is  opposed  to  any  and  all  metric  con- 
version legislation — with  the  disastrous  re- 
sults of  which  I  have  already  made  reference. 

I  stood  at  the  entrance  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  Democratic  side  dur- 
ing part  of  the  time  the  vote  was  being  taken, 
and  time  after  time.  I  heard  the  Members 
repeat  "Labor  is  against  It — vote  'no.'  "  For 
many  Members  of  the  House — primarily 
Democrats — a  direction  from  the  leaders  of 
organized  labor  is  sufBclent  to  determine  the 
manner  In  which  the  Member  will  vote.  Such 
was  clearly  the  case  In  a  great  majority  of 
Instances  on  May  7,  1974,  and  the  labor  union 
lobybists  can  plant  another  scrubby  Inch- 
long  feather  In  their  cap,   as  metric  con- 
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version  legislation  fades  Into  the  background, 
for  at  least  a  matter  of  several  months. 

What  makes  the  organized  labor  amend- 
ments so  unreal  and  so  outrageous  is  that 
automobile  repairmen  throughout  the  coun- 
try, who  have  by  far  the  largest  Investment 
in  individually-owned  tools,  have  already  pro- 
vided themselves — at  their  own  expense — 
with  all  of  the  tools  necessary  to  repair  the 
automobiles  and  equipment  being  manufac- 
tured according  to  metric  measurements. 

Some  published  labor  estimates  of  a  car- 
penter's tool  costs  have  Indicated  sums  from 
$500  to  $5,000.  In  contrast  to  these  seem- 
ingly exaggerated  figures.  It  appears  clear 
that  hammers  and  chisels,  screw  drivers,  and 
other  tools  of  carpenters  would  be  useable 
regardless  of  the  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures employed.  Squares,  tapes,  and  other 
measuring  devices  would  probably  be  needed 
over  a  period  of  10  or  12  years,  but  this 
would  hardly  seem  to  be  the  basis  for  a  mas- 
sive Federal  grant  and  subsidy  program.  Such 
"measurement  sensitive"  tools  would  cost 
something  like  $50.00 — I'm  told. 

Despite  the  massive  and  perhaps  over- 
whelming opposition  of  the  organized  labor 
lobby,  it  should  not  be  concluded  that  there 
are  not  other  forces  working  to  prevent  the 
kind  of  Federal  legislative  program,  which 
is  essential  If  the  Nation  Is  to  avoid  an  un- 
coordinated and  disorganized  drift  to  Metric. 
Testimony  In  behalf  of  the  International 
Fasteners  Institute  expressed  opposition  to 
the  original  metric  study  legislation.  Subse- 
qtiently,  when  the  conversion  legislation  was 
advanced  in  1973,  this  same  organization 
urged  postponement  and  delays  for  further 
studies — another  way  of  effectively  blocking 
a  legislative  program. 

Large  segments  of  our  society  today  are 
undertaking  their  own  private  metric  con- 
version programs.  In  addition,  many  of  the 
same  objections  that  have  been  expressed 
since  the  very  founding  of  our  nation  are 
being  repeated  today.  If  you  are  unaware 
of  this,  then  I  call  your  attention  to  the  re- 
port of  proceedings  as  set  forth  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  Tuesday,  May  7,  1974. 

Ultimately,  let  me  say  that  not  nearly 
enough  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
reseutatives  have  heard  from  their  constit- 
vients  back  home  regarding  the  urgent  need 
for  a  federally  constituted  mechanism  for 
helping  to  coordinate  a  private  and  volun- 
tary conversion  to  the  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures  over  a  lO-year  or  12- 
year  period.  Public  and  business  interests, 
educators,  scientists,  technicians  and  others, 
aU  of  whom  recognize  the  rapid  changeover 
taking  place,  have  been  too  silent  In  com- 
mending to  us  In  the  Congress  the  need  for 
coordinating  their  private  actions.  It  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  vmtll  these  Individual  In- 
terests are  aroused  sufficiently  to  communi- 
cate their  views  and  support,  a  measure  to 
effect  a  comprehensive  program  may  be  de- 
layed. In  the  final  analysis,  I  guess  what  I 
am  saying  is  that  the  problem  remains  with 
you  and  with  me  and  all  who  recognize  the 
need  for  an  expeditious  and  coordinated 
program  of  conversion  to  the  metric  system 
to  exert  our  Inflxience  among  our  friends  and 
associates,  and  with  the  governmental  lead- 
ers In  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  our  government  in  Washington.  To  say 
that  I  am  discouraged  is  to  put  it  mildly,  but 
to  concede  that  I  am  disheartened  or  de- 
feated would  be  most  Incorrect.  The  chal- 
lenge is  perhaps  far  greater  today  than  at 
any  earlier  time  In  our  Nation's  history.  But 
I  am  confident — at  least  hopeful,  that  we  can 
meet  this  challenge,  too. 

I  congratulate  Ken  Taylor  on  his  leadership 
In  the  Metric  Conversion  program. 
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LETS  GET  MORE  FOR  OUR  TRANSIT 
DOLLAR 


HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16,  1974 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committees 
Subcommittee  on  Transportation,  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  developing  Fed- 
eral mass  transit  legislation  which  builds 
on  minimum  national  objectives. 

Our  colleague  William  Moorhead,  in 
his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Urban  Affairs,  which  has  been  conduct- 
ing hearings  on  mass  transit  expendi- 
tuies,  yesterday  delivered  a  thought  pro- 
voking speech  at  the  Washington  Jom- 
nalism  Center's  Tiansportation  Confer- 
ence. 

In  his  remarks,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  argues  not  only  for  mini- 
mum Federal  mass  transit  objectives  but 
suggests  a  unique  funds  distribution 
formula  based  not  only  on  the  number 
of  riders  carried,  but  on  the  percentage 
of  total  transit  trips  carried  by  a  mass 
transit  system. 

I  urge  every  Member  in  the  House,  and 
those  in  the  other  body,  concerned  over 
the  need  for  effective  mass  transit  legis- 
lation to  read  William  Moorheao's  re- 
marks. 

Let's  Get  More  for  Otni  Transit  Dollar 

(Remarks  of  Representative  William  S. 
Moorhead) 

I  would  like  to  thank  The  Washington 
Journalism  Center  for  giving  me  an  opportu- 
nity to  speak  here  today.  As  a  long  time 
transit  advocate  I  am  particularly  pleased  at 
the  tremendous  Interest  In  public  trans- 
portation that  now  exists  in  the  press,  in  the 
Congress  and  certainly  In  each  of  the  cities 
that  you  represent.  Two  years  ago,  discussion 
of  the  topics  we  are  considering  today  might 
have  succeeded  in  putting  all  of  you  to  sleep. 
While  I  may  do  that  today  too,  I  at  least  have 
the  opportunity  to  begin  speaking  to  open 
eyes. 

I  am  a  transit  advocate  for  a  mixture  of 
both  selfish  and  unselfish  reasons. 

I  like  to  breathe  unpolluted  air — good 
transit  will  limit  pollution. 

I  dislike  traffic  Jams — ^good  transit  wiU 
limit  congestion. 

I  believe  we  should  conserve  energy,  and 
good  transit  means  fuel  savings. 

Further,  as  a  taxpayer,  I  object  to  pay- 
ing for  urban  highways  that  are  many  times 
the  cost  of  good  mass  transit  and  I  deplore 
the  price  we  must  pay  in  lives  displaced  and 
distorted  when  multi-lane  highways  uproot 
families. 

I  believe  that  society  has  an  obligation  to 
provide  transportation  for  those  too  young, 
too  old,  too  poor,  or  too  handicapped  to 
transport  themselves. 

Finally,  as  a  city  man,  representing  a  city 
area  in  the  Congress,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  Improving  the  quality  of  urban  life. 

Good  mass  transit  can  realize  all  of  these 
and  I  think  the  American  public  is  begin- 
ning to  recognize  this  fact. 

Over  the  past  five  years  we  have  slowly 
come  to  realize  that  our  transportation  pro- 
grams have  been  tremendously  unbalanced, 
strengthening  our  highway  systems  while  our 
public  transportation  services  have  suffered 
(until  1970  mass  transit  accounted  for  less 
than  3  percent  of  Federal  surface  transporta- 
tion outlays  each  year) . 

The  energy  shortage  last  fall  accelerated 
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this  realization  to  the  point  where  the  need 
for  Increased  aid  to  mass  transportation  is 
acknowledged  now  by  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues who  opposed  such  aid  In  the  past. 
Pew  can  deny  the  need  to  Initiate  efforts  of 
considerable  size  to  meet  both  capital  and 
operating  needs  of  mass  transit. 

However,  at  the  same  time  that  we  need 
expanded  programs,  we  must  evaluate  pro- 
gram performance  more  carefully,  so  that  we 
are  assured  of  getting  the  most  for  our  Fed- 
eral transit  dollars.  For  example,  since  1965 
the  Federal  government  has  spent  almost  »3 
billion  on  programs  of  assistance  to  urban 
transportation.  State  and  local  governments 
have  also  made  considerable  contributions  in 
recent  years  for  both  operating  and  capital 
assistance.  Unfortunately,  during  this  same 
period,  the  total  number  of  annual  revenue 
passengers  riding  urban  public  transporta- 
tion has  declined  by  1.5  billion  riders,  or  22 
percent.  While  It  is  certainly  ridiculous  to 
suggest  that  the  Federal  government  has  paid 
•2  to  chase  each  of  these  riders  away  from 
public  transportation,  the  figures  do  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  lack  of  success  of  our  pro- 
grams in  the  past  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  that  we  face  in  the  future.  Of  course 
tf  we  had  not  acted  at  all,  the  situation 
would  undoubtedly  be  worse. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Urban  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  I 
am  In  the  process  of  conducting  a  series  of 
hearings  designed  to  examine  ways  in  which 
we  might  Improve  the  effectiveness  of  our 
urban  transportation  expenditures.  Today,  I 
will  discuss  some  preliminary  hypotheses 
which  developed  from  these  hearings  and  at- 
tempt to  present  their  implications  for 
national  transportation  legislation. 

The  first  thing  that  has  become  abun- 
dantly clear  at  our  hearings  is  that  it  is  go- 
ing to  be  very  difficult  to  induce  individuals 
to  leave  their  private  automobiles  for  public 
transportation  systems.  The  door-to-door 
convenience  and  privacy  and  comfort  of  the 
automobile  is  most  difficult  to  match.  A  rail 
rapid  transit  system  carries  people  much 
faster  from  one  station  to  another,  but  to- 
tal travel  time  due  to  problems  of  gaining 
access  to  the  fixed  system,  is  often  quite 
similar  to  bus  or  automobile  transportation. 
Bus  systems  usually  provide  service  which 
is  closer  to  door-to-door,  but  they  are  often 
delayed  by  traffic  congestion  problems.  Ex- 
clusive bus  lanes  can  deal  with  this  problem 
on  expressways,  but  traffic  signals  and  traffic 
are  still  encountered  in  the  central  city  where 
the  congestion  problems  are  the  worst.  Fin- 
ally, dlal-a-bus,  which  provides  a  level  of 
service  comparable  to  a  shared  taxi,  is  pro- 
hibitively expensive  for  the  job  of  moving 
millions  of  poeple  around  a  city  during  the 
day. 

There  is  also  considerable  debate  over  the 
Impact  of  changes  in  transit  service  on  at- 
tracting new  riders  to  public  transportation. 
Some  cities  claim  great  success  resulting 
from  fare  reductions  while  others  will  point 
to  various  improvements  in  service  as  being 
far  more  effective.  It  is  most  difficult  to  sep- 
arate thfflmpact  of  service  Improvements  and 
fare  reductions.  In  Atlanta,  for  Instance,  the 
fare  reduction  Is  often  given  credit  for  the 
ridcrshlp  Increase,  when,  in  fact,  the  Metro- 
politan Atlanta  Regional  Transit  Authority 
also  Improved  the  transportation  services 
considerably  during  the  same  period. 

Finally,  testimony  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee has  suggested  that  each  city's  transpor- 
tation problems,  and  thus  potential  solu- 
tions, are  unique.  Certainly  no  one  can  argue 
with  the  conclusion  that  New  York's  trans- 
portation needs  are  quite  distinct  from  those 
of  St.  Louis.  Los  Angeles  or  New  Orleans. 

However,  these  arguments  have  been  used 
by  some  to  conclude  that  urban  transporta- 
tion problems  are  too  complex  to  formulate 
a  national  transportation  policy.  In  my  opin- 
ion, this  thinking  la  mroneous  and  has  con- 
tributed to  Ineffective  transportation  ex- 
penditures. We  can  adopt  the  concept  of 
New  Federalist  for  mass  transit  expenditures 
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without  abdicating  the  responsibility  for  es- 
tablishing specific  federal  transportation 
standards. 

It  must  be  recognized  that,  while  each  city 
may  have  different  needs  and  require  dif- 
ferent transportation  services,  they  all  are 
trying  to  accomplish  similar  objectives.  All 
are  trying  to  shift  more  people  to  public 
transportation,  reduce  energy  consumption, 
lessen  environmental  damage,  and  reduce 
the  human  and  financial  toll  resulting  from 
total  reliance  on  automobiles  and  highways. 
They  also  want  to  provide  quality  trans- 
portation services  to  their  low  income,  eld- 
erly and  handicapped  residents. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  the  Congress 
establish  specific  quantifiable  targets  in  our 
nattonal  transportation  legislation  which  re- 
flect these  common  objectives.  These  stand- 
ards would  operate  in  much  the  same  way 
as  the  pollution  standards  in  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  By  establishing  these  minimum  objec- 
tives. Congress  would  substitute  measurable 
standards  for  the  well  meaning  platitudes 
that  were  the  essence  of  past  transit  legis- 
lation. Only  if  we  begin  to  identify  specif- 
ically the  objective.;  we  hope  to  achieve  wiih 
our  transportation  legislation  will  we  begin 
to  be  able  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of 
our  expenditure". 

Once  the  national  targets  are  established 
each  city  would  construct  its  own  substantive 
plan,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  stating  how  that  city 
would  Implement  the  national  targets.  The 
Department  of  Transportation  would  not  re- 
place local  decision-making,  but  would  in- 
sure that  each  region  was  making  progress 
toward  achieving  the  stated  national  objec- 
tives. In  this  way  we  can  achieve  both  local 
discretion  in  administration  and  national 
formulation  of  specific  goals  and  priorities. 
The  adoption  of  specific  national  objec- 
tives would  also  provide  impetus  for  more 
effective  program  evaluation.  Since  national 
targets  would  be  specifically  identified,  each 
action  by  a  city  wovild  be  evaluated  on  its 
ability  to  accomplish  t^ese  objectives.  Ac- 
tions which  proved  to  be  most  effective  could 
be  recommended  to  other  cities  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  This  would  in- 
crease the  positive  participation  of  the  De- 
partment In  implementing  national  objec- 
tives. Federal  transportation  programs  would 
be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  their  contribu- 
tion to  achieving  national  objectives  rather 
than  on  the  number  of  buses  bought.  It  Is 
important  that  we  not  lose  sight  of  what  our 
programs  are  actually  attempting  to  accom- 
plish. 

Under  the  scheme  I  am  suggesting,  each 
metropolitan  area  would  receive  a  percentage 
of  the  funds  required  to  achieve  the  national 
objectives.  If  the  per  capita  costs  of  achiev- 
ing these  objectives  vary  by  region,  the  dis- 
tribution formula  should  reflect  these  dif- 
ferences. The  total  Jevel  of  funding  would  be 
determined  by  the  amount  needed  to  meet 
the  national  targets. 

While  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  format 
I  am  proposing  should  be  adopted  for  our 
national  transportation  legislation,  the  data 
and  information  presently  available  is  insuf- 
ficient for  immediate  development  and  in- 
corporation of  specific  objectives.  In  the  In- 
terim It  Is  necessary  that  we  provide  a  signif- 
icant federal  effort,  distributed  in  a  manner 
which  will  reward  those  cities  most  success- 
ful in  attracting  riders  to  their  systems.  In 
my  opinion,  population  and  ridership  for- 
mulas are  not  the  most  effective  method  to 
achieve  this  objective. 

What  I  propose  as  a  substitute  is  a  simple 
formula  which  would  provide  sufficient  aid 
to  existing  cities  and  yet  provide  incentives 
for  attracting  more  riders  to  public  trans- 
portation services.  The  formula  would  have 
as  Its  key  the  market  share  of  total  weekday 
passenger  trips  carried  by  public  transit. 
That  is,  the  percentage  of  total  trips  car- 
ried by  the  public  transportation  system  on 
a  normal  weekday.  This  figure  is,  of  course, 
highest  in  New  York  City   (32  percent)    yet 
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transit  carries  as  much  as  25  percent  of  total 
trips  In  cities  like  New  Orleans  Chicago  and 
Philadelphia. 

If  a  second  factor  Is  added,  percentage 
change  In  the  market  share,  the  cities  which 
now  carry  a  small  percentage  of  the  market 
wo\ild  be  greatly  rewarded  for  Increases  in 
the  percentage  of  the  market  attracted  to 
transit.  For  Instance.  If  New  York  attracted 
three  more  percentage  points  of  the  market 
it  would  represent  only  a  10  percent  change 
in  Its  market  share.  However,  If  Atlanta  (now 
attracting  about  10  percent  of  the  market) 
were  to  gain  these  percentage  points,  it 
would  be  a  thirty  percent  gain  In  the  market 
share.  Thus  the  formula  would  reward  cities 
that  Increase  their  share  of  the  market  as 
well  as  those  already  serving  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  market.  The  percentage  change 
factor  would  not  be  dominated  by  sheer  nu- 
merical size,  thus  rewarding  change  in  the 
market  share  and  providing  funds  to  cities 
who  presently  have  small  market  shares  but 
are  working  hard  to  attract  new  riders. 

While  it  might  be  argued  that  such  a  per- 
centage change  factor  could  also  be  used  on 
a  ridership  formula,  I  feel  the  market  share 
Idea  has  one  major  advantage  over  ridership 
formula,  and  this  advantage  is  essential. 
By  rewarding  market  share  there  Is  an  In- 
centive to  attract  trips  from  the  automobile, 
whereas  the  ridership  formula  just  provides 
lncenti\es  to  Increase  transit  body  counts. 
Let  me  illustrate  this  point.  Under  a  rider- 
ship formula  which  rewards  numbers  of  bod- 
ies only,  a  city  which  had  one  million  total 
trips  and  100  thousand  transit  trips  a  year 
would  receive  the  same  amount  of  funding 
as  a  city  with  two  million  total  trips  and 
100  thousand  transit  trips.  Thus  a  city  which 
had  worked  hard  to  attract  ten  percent  of  the 
trips  In  its  region  would  receive  the  same 
pmount  of  money  as  a  city  which  only  at- 
tracted 5  percent  of  the  total  trips.  However, 
under  a  ridership  formula,  auto  trips  could 
soar  indicating  a  relative  decline  In  transit 
effectiveness  without  a  city  suffering  from 
providing  poorer  service.  Under  the  market 
share  concept,  the  city  that  aggressively 
-sought  to  maintain  its  position  In  the  market 
and  attract  new  riders  would  be  rewarded. 
Since  our  major  objective  Is  not  just  to  in- 
crease transit  ridership,  but  to  divert  people 
from  the  automobile,  the  market  share  Idea 
is  far  superior.  In  my  opinion,  a  market  share 
formula  would  be  a  most  effective  first  step 
toward  Incorporating  national  objectives  and 
positive  incentives  into  transportation  leg- 
islation. 

I  started  out  on  a  rather  negative  note 
concerning  our  lack  of  success  in  attracting 
people  to  public  transportation  In  the  past, 
but  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  future  of 
urban  mass  transit  holds  many  success  stor- 
ies. If  I'm  correct,  we  can  all  look  forward  to 
the  day  when  our  air  will  be  cleaner,  our 
energy  resources  will  be  used  more  efficient- 
ly, our  neighborhoods  and  communities  will 
be  improved  not  destroyed,  and  everyone  will 
be  able  to  move  around  the  city  without  re- 
gard to  income  or  disability.  Effective  mass 
transit  can  contribute  greatly  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  all  of  these  most  important 
objectives.  I  hope  that  we  in  the  Congress 
will  be  able  to  make  our  contribution  by 
producing  the  best  piece  of  transit  legislation 
that  this  country  has  ever  produced. 


OUR  COUNTRY'S  200TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  SAMUEL  H.  YOUNG 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16,  1974 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  less  than  2  years,  this  country  will 
marlc  its  200th  anniversary.  While  I  am 
hopeful  that  our  bicentennial  celebra- 
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tlon  will  be  fitting  and  worthy  of  our 
great  Nation,  it  is  doubtful  that  we  have 
spent  sufficient  time  and  effort  to  have 
this  truly  momentous  anniversary  prop- 
erly observed  and  celebrated.  Therefore, 
it  becomes  necessary  for  many  individ- 
uals and  organizations  to  take  the  initia- 
tive and  to  begin  to  organize  and  plan 
programs  to  assist  in  bringing  about  a 
renewed  dedication  to  the  principles  for 
which  our  country  stands. 

As  part  of  the  effort  to  stimulate  in- 
terest in  our  country's  200th  anniver- 
sary, I  am  sponsoring  a  "Spirit  of  1976" 
essay  contest  for  all  high  school  students 
in  each  high  school  in  the  10th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Illinois.  Student 
contestants  are  asked  to  write  a  500-  to 
750-word  essay  on  goals  which  they  feel 
the  United  States  should  pursue  between 
now  and  the  end  of  the  20th  century. 

Each  high  school  will  select  the  best 
two  essays  for  final  judging.  A  Spirit  of 
1976  Essay  Contest  Committee  composed 
of  10th  Congressional  District  educators 
and  community  leaders  will  then  elect 
a  grand  finalist  and  rimner  up  from 
among  the  individual  high  school  win- 
ners. The  grand  finalist  and  runnerup 
will  receive  an  all-expense  paid  trip  to 
Washington,  D.C.  In  order  to  histori- 
cally preserve  the  winning  essays,  they 
will  be  submitted  to  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  Critical  Choices  and  they  will 
be  reprinted  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

I  believe  this  essay  contest  will  stimu- 
late student  interest  in  our  rich  na- 
tional heritage  and  at  the  same  time 
spur  some  serious  thinking  about  the 
critical  choices  which  the  United  States 
must  make  in  the  crucial  years  ahead. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the  use 
of  a  similar  essay  contest  on  the  Spirit 
of  1976.  I  think  it  is  a  unique  and  par- 
ticularly appropriate  way  to  enable  high 
school  students  to  understand  and  ap- 
preciate their  heritage  and  to  broaden 
their  horizens,  — 


STATEMENT  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
JOEL  T,  BROYHILL  OF  VIRGINIA 
ON  A  BILL  TO  GRANT  THE  CON- 
SENT OF  CONGRESS  FOR  THE 
STATE  OF  MARYLAND.  THE  COM- 
MONWEALTH OF  VIRGINIA,  AND 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
TO  AMEND  THE  WASHINGTON 
METROPOLITAN  AREA  TRANSIT 
REGULATION  COMPACT  TO  AU- 
THORIZE THE  WASHINGTON  MET- 
ROPOLITAN AREA  TRANSIT  AU- 
THORITY TO  ESTABLISH  AND 
MAINTAIN  A  METRO  TRANSIT 
POLICE  FORCE,  TO  AUTHORIZE 
THE  WASHINGTON  METROPOLI- 
TAN AREA  TRANSIT  AUTHORITY 
TO  ENTER  INTO  MUTUAL  AID 
AGREEMENTS  WITH  THE  VARIOUS 
JURISDICTIONS  WITHIN  THE 
TRANSIT  ZONE,  AND  FOR  OTHER 
PURPOSES 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or   TIRGtNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16.  1974 

Mr.     BROYHIIiL    of    Virginia.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  leg- 


islation to  establish  and  maintain  a 
Metropolitan  Transit  Police  Force  and  to 
authorize  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Trsinsit  Authority  to  enter  into 
mutual-aid  agreements  with  the  various 
.lurisdictions  within  the  transit  zone. 
Metro  security  has  been  a  subject  of 
great  interest  and  some  discussion  in  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  for  the 
past  3  years.  It  was  universally  felt  tliat 
Metio  must  be  a  safe  and  secure  environ- 
ment for  the  citizens  of  the  region.  Thev 
discussion  centered  around  how  best  to 
accomplish  that  purpose. 

An  exhaustive  study  of  Metro's  secu- 
lity  needs  by  the  Arthur  Young  Co.  of 
Washington,  D.C,  was  completed  in  De- 
cember of  1972,  The  basic  conclusion  of 
the  study  was  that  there  was  a  need  for 
an  interjurisdictional  Metro  police  force 
to  work  in  cooperation  with  local  police, 
to  protect  Metro's  passengers,  employees, 
and  property.  In  addition,  it  was  recom- 
mended that  the  Washington  Metropoli- 
tan Area  Transit  Authority  be  vested 
with  limited  authority  to  adopt  rules  and 
regulations  related  to  transit  facilities 
and  operations. 

Briefiy  stated,  the  joint  policing  policy 
calls  for  both  Metro  and  local  police  to 
have  full  police  powers  on  all  Metro 
transit  facilities.  In  addition,  Metro  po- 
lice will  have  primary  law  enforcement 
responsibility  in  the  trains  and  tunnels, 
while  the  local  police  organizations  will 
have  primary  responsibility  in  the  sta- 
tions and  parking  lots.  Both  Metro  and 
local  police  will  lend  support  to  each 
other  as  needed. 

This  legislation  will  empower  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Authority  to  implement  the  Metro  secu- 
rity program.  Other  features  of  the 
Metro  system  will  help  in  the  implemen- 
tation as  well.  Architecturally,  the  sys- 
tem has  been  designed  to  have  spacious, 
well-lighted  stations  with  attendants  to 
assist  the  passengers.  The  attendants 
will  have  closed  circuit  television  at  their 
disposal  to  monitor  all  station  areas. 
There  will  also  be  an  attendant  on  each 
train,  who  will  have  direct  telephone 
contact  with  all  cars  under  his  control. 
In  addition,  the  Metro  system  will  be 
equipped  with  a  highly  efficient  commu- 
nications and  intrusion  detection  system. 

The  program  and  legislation  to  imple- 
ment It  have  been  endorsed  by  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Authority's  Board  of  Directors,  the  Met- 
ropolitan Washington  Coimcil  of  Gov- 
ernment, the  individual  prosecutors  and 
police  chiefs  of  the  region,  and  the  gov- 
erning bodies  of  all  eight  local  jurisdic- 
tions in  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  zone.  Additionally,  the  leg- 
islation has  been  enacted  by  the  State 
of  Viiginia  and  has  been  passed  by  the 
Maryland  General  Assembly.  The  Mary- 
land bill  is  awaiting  Governor  Mandel's 
signature  which  in  all  likelihood  will  be 
forthcoming  before  the  end  of  May. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
bill  be  passed  by  Congress  on  behalf  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  approved 
by  Congress  as  soon  as  possible  so  that 
the  compact  will  be  amended  and  Metro 
may  begin  its  program  of  organization, 
recruitment,  and  training  to  as.sure  the 
availability  of  an  adequate  and  corrtpe- 
tent  security  force  in  time  for  the  be- 
ginning of  rail  operation  in  July  1975. 


NE^VER  AGAIN 


HON.  BILL  GUNTER 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  16.  1974 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  words 
are  adequate  to  express  the  full  meas- 
ure of  revulsion  and  sorrow  the  world 
experiences  in  the  aftermath  of  the  sun- 
rise slaughter  at  Maalot  in  western  Gali- 
lee of  16  imiocent  young  teenagers,  just 
at  the  threshold  of  life  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  their  promise,  and  the  chance 
to  fulfill  their  highest  hopes  for  the 
future. 

We  cannot  know  fully  what  the  indi- 
vidual hopes  and  dreams  might  havfe 
been  for  each  of  these  16  young  people. 
But  surely  they  included  the  dream  of 
a  different  world,  and  of  a  future  where 
the  past  butcheries  and  slaughters  of  hu- 
man beings  simply  because  of  their  ac- 
ceptance of  a  faith,  and  devotion  to  a 
creed  of  religious  conduct  is  sharing  this 
planet  with  others,  might  mercifully  fade 
into  forgotten  nightmares  from  a  horri- 
ble but  buried  past. 

Surely  they  dreamed  of  an  end  to 
wandering,  an  end  to  all  foi'ms  of  perse- 
cution of  the  human  body  and  spiritual 
belief.  And  sm-ely  they  believed  in  the 
day  when  love  reigns  and  all  live  as 
neighbors. 

I  do  not  know  that  from  this  act 
which  brings  such  feeling  of  revulsion 
that  the  world  today  can  say  with  any 
honesty  or  assurance  that  their  young 
hopes  are  any  closer  to  realization  today 
than  in  the  darkest  persecutions  of  the 
past.  I  hope  they  are.  But  I  also  know 
that  the  world  keeps  turning  through  the 
centiu-ies  and  that  yet  in  the  year  1974. 
16  innocent  young  people  were  butchered 
and  slaughtered  for  the  simple  reason, 
in  the  end,  that  they  belonged  to  a  cer- 
tain group  and  worshipped  peacefully«4n 
a  hopeful  faith. 

They,  and  we.  perhaps  have  sought 
too  much  comfort  in  the  wishful  notion 
that  the  monstrous  inhumanities  to 
which  they  have  been  victim  over  the- 
centuries  died  with  monsters  loose  in  tlie 
world  three  decades  ago. 

On  a  scale  of  hoiTor,  there  is  perhaps 
hope  that  this  assumption  with  time  will 
be  proved  correct.  But  the  atrocity  yes- 
terday at  Maalot,  Mr.  Speaker,  reminds 
us  painfully  that  in  the  world  at  this 
hour  in  the  year  of  1974  there  are  still 
ovens  of  the  mind  and  men  so  poisoned 
with  hatred  and  devoted  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  human  heart  and  decency  it- 
self that  only  God  knows  what  unimag- 
ined  spark  might  yet  again  enflame  the 
worst  passions  of  others  and  engulf  oth- 
er young  people  like  those  16  innocent 
yoimg  in  the  fires  and  ovens  of  even 
greater  and  darker  slaughter  once  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  say  that  I  im- 
derstand  or  fully  comprehend  what  U.S. 
policy  in  the  Middle  East  may  be  at  this 
time,  in  the  midst  of  all  of  our  preoccu- 
pations and  worries  at  home,  still  an- 
other casualty  appears  to  be  the  absence 
of  scrutiny  we  might  ordinarily  exercise 
with  respect  to  the  nature,  pmpose,  and 
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Implementation  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
In  the  Middle  East  and  elsewhere  abroad. 
If  our  policy  now,  whatever  else  it 
may  be.  is  insufficient  to  respond  to  the 
atrocity  that  so  shocks  and  confounds 
us  at  this  moment,  surely  we  at  least  can 
do  no  less  than  to  avoid  the  baser  sin 
committed  by  the  peoples  of  the  civi- 
'ized  world  of  the  past  when  they  pre- 
tended either  that  atrocities  were  not 
their  concern  or  that  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done.  We  perhaps  can  do  little  at 
this  moment. 

The  sense  of  futility  I  feel,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
the  monstrous  inadequacy  of  simply  add- 
ing one's  name  to  yet  another  resolu- 
tion, well  intentioned  as  it  was  and  to 
which  I  added  my  name  yesterday,  is 
symbolic  of  the  larger  futility  that  en- 
gulfs us  all  as  we  witness  the  shocked 
aftermath  of  the  terror.  Perhaps,  in 
truth,  we  can  do  little  at  the  moment. 
But  we  can,  and  must,  in  response  to 
this  act  of  total  revulsion,  at  least  not 
ourselves  look  away. 

Perhaps  there  is  some  rational  pur- 
pose for  the  United  States  served,  Mr, 
Speaker,  in  some  way  I  do  riot  compre- 
hend, by  this  country's  furnishing  in  such 
abundance  small  arms,  for  example,  to 
all  the  mutually  antagonistic  nations  of 
the  Middle  East,  both  toJerael  and  to 
its  surrounding  neighbors  so  steeped  in 
enmity  and  so  unwilling  or  unable  to 
control  the  darker,  more  extreme  ele- 
ments of  their  own  people. 

Perhaps  there  is  even  some  himianitar- 
ian  purpose  sought  in  pursuing  such  an 
ambivalent  and  ambiguous  American 
foreign  policy  in  the  Middle  East.  Per- 
haps it  is  thought  that  by  maintaining 
some  sort  of  mutual  small-arms  or  large- 
/  arms  balance  of  terror  that  the  hope  for 
ultimate  peace  can  best  be  served. 

But  that  Middle  East  balance  of  terror 
tipped  yesterday  morning  at  simrise.  Mr. 
Speaker,  against  16  innocent  young  teen- 
agers in  a  school  in  western  Galilee. 

And  the  least  we  must  do  is  not  look 
away. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  submit  the  following  statement  issued 
by  the  Embassy  of  Israel: 

MUKDERERS  NOT  LIBERATORS 

Today's  attack  by  the  Popular  Front  for 
the  Liberation  of  Palestine  (PPLP) — General 
Command — In  Maalot  Is  an  additional  link  in 
a  virtual  chain  of  murder  and  carnage  carried 
out  recently  both  in  Israel  and  abroad. 

This  most  recent  act  of  barbarism  proves 
once  again  that  the  terrorists  are  not  brave 
soldiers  fighting  against  ene^iy  troops,  nor 
are  they  guerilla  commandos  engaged  in  har- 
assing enemy  military  units.  They  are 
merely  gangs  of  murderers,  whose  victims  are 
defenseless  civilians  and  children. 

The  activities  of  these  gangs  would  be  Im- 
possible without  the  material  and  moral  sup- 
port of  various  Arab  governments,  who  are 
financing  the  terrorist  organizations  and 
providing  training  and  operational  facilities 
on  their  territories. 

Outwardly  this  support  by  Arab  states  is 
camouSaged  by  the  ambiguous  slogan  ex- 
pressing support  for  "fulflUlng  the  rights  of 
the  Palestinian  people,"  but  among  them- 
selves the  Arab  leaders  hardly  bother  to  con- 
ceal their  support  for  the  terrorist  organiza- 
tions and  for  these  org&nlzatlona'  self-pro- 
claimed aim  of  destroying  an  Independent 
Israel  and  her  people. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

On  M.arch  5,  1974,  Lebanon's  Prime  Minis- 
ter Takl-Adta  el-Sulh  declared,  "Lebanon  Is 
firmly  committed  to  continue  cooperation 
with  the  guerrilla  command".  Indeed,  It  is 
now  clear  to  everyone  exactly  what  are  the 
results  of  this  cooperation  and  this  tight 
bond  between  the  Lebanese  leadership  and 
these  murderers. 

On  February  14.  Lebanese  Minister  Nasrl 
al-Maaluf  said  that  "the  Lebanese  army  will 
not  engage  In  a  policy  of  force  to  prevent 
some  fedayeen  groups  from  carrying  out  ac- 
tions from  Lebanese  territory". 

The  government  of  Syria  is  providing  fi- 
nancial military  and  Intelligence  support  to 
-l^e  terrorists — especially  to  As-Salqa  and  to 
the  PFLP — General  Command,  which  claimed 
credit  for  the  killings  at  Klrvat  Shmone  as 
well  as  the  attack  at  M?.alot.  PPLP — General 
Command  leader  Ahmed  Jabrll  was  In  Da- 
mascus during  the  Klryat  Shmone  attack  and 
met  with  President  Assad  soon  after. 

The  statements  and  reactions  of  Arab 
.spokesmen  concerning  the  murders  in  Klryat 
Shmone  praised  "the  heroic  and  daring  ac- 
tion" and  "the  heroes  that  carried  out  the 
Kiryat  Shmone  exploit".  (Official  Syrian  rndio 
commentator.  April  12.  1974). 

A  commentator  for  the  Palestinian  radio 
program  in  Cairo  declared  that  in  Klryat 
Shmone  the  terrorists  carried  out  one' of 
their  most  glorious  and  daring  actions: 

"The  operation  In  Kiryat  Shmone  empha- 
sized the  Palestinians'  attachment  to  the 
land  of  Palestine"  and  "has  moved  the  strug- 
gle of  the  Palestinians  to  a  new  stage  char- 
ncterlzed  by  revolutionary  violence  against 
Zionist  barbarism." — Cairo  Radio,  April  12, 
1974. 

Gyrla's  active  support  of  the  PPLP — Gen- 
eral Command  and  Lebanon's  responsibility 
for  permitting  the  existence  of  terrorist  basas 
and  the  launching  of  terrorist  attacks  from 
its  territory  receive  encouragement  from  the 
international  community,  as  evidenced  In 
the  U,N.  Security  CouncU  resolution  follow- 
ing the  Klryat  Shmone  attack.  Instead  of 
condemning  such  horrible  crimes,  the  U.N. 
Security  Council  passed  a  resolution  con- 
demning Israel  for  her  reprisal  without  even 
mentioning  the  mass  murder  which  necessi- 
tated it. 

The  silence  of  the  International  commu- 
nity, as  well  as  the  surrender  to  previous 
terrorist  demands  by  vario\is  Western  gov- 
ernments and  the  failure  of  the  UJi,  to  adopt 
sanctions  against  those  nations  which  harbor 
and  support  terrorists,  has  only  encouraged 
Arab  governments  and  terrorist  organiza- 
tions to  continue  their  murderous  actions. 
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FORMER  OLYMPIC  CHAMPION,  PAUL 
ANDERSON,    SETS    NEW    RECORDS 


HON.  DAWSON  MATHIS 

OF   CEORCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  16.  1974 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  Georgian  won  Worldwide  fame  18  years 
ago  by  winning  the  world  and  Olympic 
weightUftIng  titles.  Paul  Anderson  has 
done  otber  great  things  and  continues  to 
be  very  much  in  demand  for  public  ap- 
pearances throughout  the  country. 

He  is  the  undisputed  "World's  Strong- 
est Man,"  having  lifted  more  weight  in 
one  single  attempt  than  anyone  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  6,270  pounds  In  the 
backllft.  In  public  appearances,  Ander- 
son    demonstrates     several     feats     of 


strength — driving  a  naU  through  a  2- 
inch  board  with  his  bare  hands  and  hf  t- 
ing  a  table  on  which  six  or  eight  big  men 
are  seated. 

Paul  Anderson's  travel  and  appear- 
ances are  aimed  toward  the  realization  of 
his  lifelong  goal  of  helping  unfortunate 
young  people,  and  for  sustaining  the 
Paul  Anderson  Youth  Homes,  Inc.,  of 
Vidalia.  Ga.  and  Dallas.  Tex. 

Paul  and  his  wife.  Glenda,  and  daugh- 
ter Paula,  reside  in  Vidalia— devoting 
their  inspiration  and  energies  toward  de- 
veloping good  citizens  through  spiritual 
guidance,  education,  and  physical  fitness. 

Paul    Anderson    is    a    constituent    of 
Georgia's  Congressman  Bo  Ginn,  but  I 
count  him  as  a  close  friend  and  I  am  f ol- . 
lowing  his  activities  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  and  pride. 

He  recently  launched  a  new  program, 
called  SAFE  and  I  wish  to  submit  for 
review  of  his  friends  throughout  the 
country,  an  article  which  describes  this 
new  endeavor: 

Paul    Anderson    Heads    SAFE,    Formed    To 
Boost   Fhee   ExTrRPRirE 

Paul  Anderson,  unchallenged  for  the  title 
of  "World's  Strongest  Man",  is  also  one  of  the 
country's  biggest  boosters  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system.  Anderson,  who  gained  world- 
wide fame  foUowlng  his  record  brealung 
weight-lifting  in  the  1956  Olympics,  haa 
never  been  one  to  rest  on  his  laurels — he  has 
established  two  .\nderson  Youth  Homes  for 
boys  and  he  travels  the  country  constantly 
speaking  to  youngsters  about  patriotism, 
physical  fitness  and  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. 

Recently,  he  and  several  other  concerned 
citizens  who  believe  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem is  In  great  danger  decided  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  They  have  formed  S.A.F.E. 
Inc,  Save  American  Free  Enterprise,  a  non- 
profit organization  dedicated  to  reversing  the 
present  downward  trend  of  belief  in  the 
free  enterprise  system.  S,A,P,E.  Is  not  trying 
to  alarm  people,  but  the  group  is  seeking  to 
Inform  the  American  people  of  the  facts, 
yr^ccordlng  to  Anderson,  some  of  these  facts 
|R  startling.  He  says  polls  have  recently 
shown  that  over  40  percent  of  high  school 
students  polled  do  not  believe  in  business 
making  a  profit.  A  Harvard  survey  found 
that  50  percent  of  children  over  10  who  were 
questioned  said  that  they  do  not  believe 
that  men  who  run  large  companies  are  hon- 
est. A  National  Review  report  cited  a  poll 
showixig  that  76  percent  of  39,705  college 
students  questioned  were  anti-free  market. 
Harris  polls  also  show  that  In  the  past  6 
years  the  publics  confidence  In  the  Integrity 
of  business  leadership  has  dropped  from  57 
percent  to  nearly  22  percent. 

Paul  Anderson  believes  that  concerned  cit- 
izens must  stand  up  and  speak  out  for  the 
free  enterprise  system  or  will  it  die  from  & 
lack  of  understanding.  To  overcome  the  many 
reasons  for  the  low  national  image  of  free 
enterprise,  S.A.PJ:.  was  created — dedicated 
to  educating  our  future  citizens  and  lead- 
ers In  the  challenges  and  fascinations  of  the 
free  enterprise  system. 

The  non-profit  group,  headquartered  In 
Dallas,  Texas,  along  with  one  of  the  Ander- 
son Youth  Homes,  plans  to  send  speakers  to 
talk  to  schools  and  to  the  general  public. 
They  wUl  also  provide  tapes  and  reading 
material  to  Inform  people  of  the  nature  of 
a  free  economy.  "For  If  everyone  understands 
what  our  proven  method  of  doing  business 
really  means  to  us,"  says  Anderson,  "no  on© 
can  tear  It  down.  .  .  ." 
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CRIME:  A  COMMUNITY  PROBLEM 
THAT  REQUIRES  COMMUNITY 
SOLUTION 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16,  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  represent- 
ing a  district  that  considers  crime  in  the 
street  its  most  pressing  problem.  I  am 
keenly  interested  in  eCfective  measures 
that  could  alleviate  this  menace  in  our 
communities.  Over  the  years  I  have 
strongly  advocated  community  involve- 
ment as  a  viable  approach  to  this  com- 
munity issue.  Therefore  I  am  pleased  to 
share  with  you  and  my  colleagues  this 
article  from  the  Westsider  which  de- 
scribes the  success  we  are  having  in  the 
upper  West  Side  of  Manhattan  in  our 
fight  against  crime.  Community  aware- 
ness and  involvement  were  significant 
contributors  to  this  success.  I  believe  that 
these  results  can  be  duplicated  through- 
out the  country  when  we  begin  to  empha- 
size community  support  and  cooperation 
in  our  crime  programs,  as  opposed  to 
community  suppression. 
Crime  Is  Down  But  Still  Poses  Problems 

(By  Betsy  Haggerty  and  Tom  Rosenthal) 

No  doubt  about  It.  The  West  Side  Is  safer 
than  It  was  two  years  ago.  Reported  crime  In 
1973  dropped  roughly  20  percent  from  the 
1972  figures  in  the  three  West  Side  precincts. 
The  drop  has  continued  into  1974,  but  it  has 
levelled  somewhat.  And  people  are  asking  is 
the  trend  about  to  reverse. 

The  residents  of  70th  Street  weren't  think- 
ing much  about  statistics  last  month.  They 
were  scared.  One  of  their  neighbors,  Park 
Wing  Lem.  had  been  robbed  and  murdered 
on  their  street. 

20TH  PRECINCT 


January,  February, 
and  March 

Percent  Percent 

1972     1973    chance    1973    1974     change 

Murder 26  22  —15.4  4  5  +25.0 

Rape 55  55 7  14  +100.0 

Robbery 1,640  1,203  -26.6  279  264  —6.0 

Assault 319  293  —8,2  62  57  —8.0 

Burglary 2,971  2,252  -24.2  547  586  +7.0 

Grand  larceny..  1,101  1,011  -fl.2  246  244  —8 

Autotheft 657  639  —2.7  154  120  —22.0 


Source:  Statistics  furnished  by  20th  precinct. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  block  association 
was  called  to  discuss  security.  According  to 
chairwoman  Diane  Booth.  60  people  came, 
one  of  the  largest  turnouts  ever.  "They  came 
out  of  horror,  shock,  disbelief  and  fear,"  Ms. 
Booth  said,  "and  they  left  with  a  stronger 
awareness  of  what  they  could  do  for  them- 
selvee  and  a  feeling  of  unity." 

One  observer  caUed  the  response  to  Lem's 
murder  a  vigilante  reaction.  Ms.  Booth  dis- 
agreed. She  saw  the  response  as  positive  and 
practical,  as  block  members  agreed  to  start 
a  whistle  campaign  to  alert  one  another  when 
help  is  needed. 

It  Is  clear  that  good  statistics  don't  mean 
a  lot  when  one  Is  a  victim  or  even  the  neigh- 
bor of  a  victim.  Crime  remains  an  Issue. 

Over  the  next  several  weeks.  The  Westsider 
will  take  an  indepth  look  at  safety  on  the 
West  Side.  This  week  we  wUl  chart  the  crime 
picture — what  it  looks  like,  and  how  it  Is 
changing. 

Next  week  we  will  focus  on  crime  preven- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tlon — what  the  community  has  done  and 
can  do.  In  subsequent  articles,  we  will  spend 
time  with  the  police — uniform,  anti-crime 
and  the  strategists.  We  will  also  highlight 
West  Side  trouble  spots  and  talk  to  some  ex- 
perts In  the  field  of  criminal  Justice. 

METHOD 

In  compiling  statistics  for  the  20th  (59th 
to  86th  Streets,  Central  Park  West  to  the 
Hudson  River)  and  24th  (86th  to  110th 
Streets,  park  to  river)  Precincts,  we  used  fig- 
ures supplied  by  the  Police  Department  in 
seven  categories — murder,  forcible  rape,  rob- 
bery, assault,  burglary,  grand  larceny  and 
auto  theft. 

For  Morningslde  Heights,  a  different  meth- 
od was  used.  Since  the  Heights  represents 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  26th  precinct,  fig- 
ures for  the«ntlre  precinct  would  be  mislead- 
ing. Therefore  we  have  used  figures  compiled 
by  Mornlngslde  Heights,  Inc.,  a  service  orga- 
nization funded  by  the  religious  and  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  area. 

The  figxires  were  taken  from  daily  police 
reports  of  reported  crime  from  17  selected 
posts  In  the  Mornlngslde  area — from  Morn- 
lngslde Drive  to  the  River,  Cathedral  Park- 
way to  Tlemann  Place.  They  have  been  veri- 
fied by  the  26th  Precinct. 

The  Mornlngslde  report  lists  crimes  of 
"fear  and  outrage"  and  differs  slightly  from 
the  FBI  required  listing  furnished  by  the 
other  precincts.  Listed  crimes  are:  murder, 
rape  and  sodomy,  robbery,  auto  theft,  larceny 
from  an  automobile,  burglary,  possession  of 
dangerous  drugs,  and  purse  snatch. 

THE     PICTURE 

Two  crimes:  robbery — theft  involving  con- 
frontation and  violence — and  burglary — theft 
through  forced  entry  into  a  home  or  place  of 
business — represent  the  crimes  Westslders  are 
most  concerned  about.  They  pose  the  threat 
of  violence  and  personal  loss. 

SELECTED  CRIMES  IN  MORNINGSIOE  HEIGHTS 


1972 

1973 

Percent 
change 

Murder 

Rape,  sodomy... 

Robbery 

Auto  theft  . . . 

6 

17 
543 
265 
403 
605 

41 
194 

6 
31 
418 
235 
310 
500 

21 

73 

-16.6 
+82.3 
-23.0 
-11.3 

Larceny  from  an  auto 

Burglary 

Possession     of    dangerous 

drugs 

Purse  snatch. 

-23.0 
-17.3 

-48.7 
-62.3 

Source:  Figures  compiled  by  Morningside  Heights,  Inc.  No 
statistics  available  for  1974. 

They  are  the  most  numerous  crimes  re- 
ported on  the  West  Side  and  the  crimes  that 
have  dropped  most  significantly  over  the  last 
year. 

During  1973,  there  was  a  substantial  drop 
In  the  number  of  reported  robberies  and 
burglaries  in  all  areas  of  the  West  Side. 

In  the  20th  Precinct,  the  number  of  rob- 
beries dropped  from  1,640  in  1972  to  1,203  In 
1973,  a  drop  of  26.6  percent.  WhUe  the  24th 
precinct  had  more  reported  crime  In  each 
year,  the  percentage  drop  was  even  greater. 
Robberies  declined  27.8  percent  from  2,259  in 
1972  to  1,630  in  1973.  In  the  snuiUer  Morn- 
lngslde Heights  community,  robbery  went 
from  543  In  1972  to  418  In  1973,  a  decline  of 
23  percent. 

Burglary,  the  fearsome  crime  that  occurs 
most  often  on  the  West  Side,  also  dropped  in 
1973,  In  the  20th  Precinct,  the  drop  was  24.2 
percent  as  the  number  of  reported  burglaries 
went  from  2,971  to  2,262.  In  the  24th,  the 
figures  went  from  3,648  to  2,501,  a  decline 
of  29.5  percent.  And  in  Morningside  reported 
burglaries  went  from  605  In  1972  to  500  in 
1973.  a  drop  of  17.3  percent. 

The  trend  Is  not  as  bright  for  the  first  three 
months  of  1974.  While  figures  are  not  avail- 
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able  for  the  Mornlngslde  area,  both  the  20th 
and  the  24th  precincts  have  experienced  a 
slight  but  worrisome  increase  in  crime. 

24TH  PRECmCT 


January,  February, 
and  March 


Percent  Percei  t 

!972     1973    change    1973    1974     chanr: 


Murder 44  23  -47.7  6  7  +16  7 

Rape 78  76  -2.6  10  18  +80.0 

Robbery 2,259  1,630  -27.8  385  394  +2.4 

Assault 429  532  +24  121  IVi  -5.U 

Burglary 3,548  2.501  -29.5  673  545  -19..I 

Grand  larceny..  1,033  1,055  +2.1  219  253  +15.  S 

Autotheft 693  720  +3.9  147  124  -15.ti 


Source:  Statistics  furnished  by  24th  Precinct 

In  the  20th  Precinct  the  problem  Is  bur- 
glaries, which  show  a  rise  of  seven  percent 
over  January,  February  and  March  of  the 
previous  year.  According  to  Deputy  Inspec- 
tor Pluchlno.  commanding  officer  of  the 
20th,  the  precinct  has  "held  Its  own"  In 
terms  of  robberies  by  maintaining  a  decline 
of  six  percent  during  this  period. 

But  Pluchlno  Is  obviously  concerned 
about  the  burglary  figure.  "Burglary  Is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  crimes  to  make  ar- 
rests in,"  he  said.  "Usually  there  Is  no  con- 
frontation and  the  perpetrator  cannot  be 
Identified.  But  we  watch  every  pattern.  We 
hold  conferences  and  find  out  everything 
we  can  about  the  crimes — where,  when  and 
who  was  likely  to  have  done  it.  Then  we 
try  to  figure  out,  when,  where  and  how  It 
will  happen  again.  And  we  send  our  anti- 
crime  and  uniformed  personnel  to  that 
area." 

Such  analysis  was  responsible  for  help- 
ing to  break  up  a  burglary  team  that  Plu- 
chlno believes  was  responsible  for  making 
over  100  window  burglaries  In  the  precinct. 

For  example.  Pluchlno  said,  the  number 
of  burglaries  during  January  and  February 
of  this  year  had  actually  Increased  by  ap- 
proximately 23  percent.  Then  several  key 
arrests  were  made  and  the  March  figures 
showed  a  decline  of  24  percent  In  burglary 
over  the  previous  March. 

The  24th  Precinct  has  had  great  success 
In  keeping  burglary  totals  down  during 
January.  February  and  March.  Captain 
Peter  Prezloso  reports  a  decrease  of  19  per 
cent  over  the  same  months  in  1973  but 
Prezloso   Is   worried   about   robberies. 

"In  the  first  three  months  of  74.  there  has 
been  a  leveling  off  on  robberies."  he  said. 
Robberies  in  the  precinct  Increased  to  394 
from  385  during  the  previous  year,  a  change 
of  2.3  percent — minimal  but  nonetheless  a 
cause  for  concern. 

Prezloso  Is  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  reversal, 
but  says  that  the  precinct  was  in  a  state  of 
internal  fiux  during  this  quarter  due  to 
change  in  assignments — a  cut  back  in  the 
antl-crlme  vmlt  and  a  change  in  Neighbor- 
hood Police  Teams  which  caused  a  certain 
disillusionment  among  his  officers.  "So."  he 
said,  "it  is  difficult  to  look  at  that  period  and 
say  what  happened.  We'll  have  to  look  at 
what  happens  now  that  the  precinct  Is  back 
to  normal." 

The  captain  said  that  April  has  been  a 
fantastic  month  for  robbery  arrests  and  he 
Bald  he  expects  that  this  will  show  up  as 
a  decrease  in  the  number  of  robberies  In 
the  month  of  May. 

Police  point  to  a  number  of  reasons  for 
the  initial  decrease  In  crime.  The  precise 
weight  of  each  cannot  be  determined,  but 
they  point  to  a  new  awareness  on  the  part 
of  the  public  of  safety  techniques,  numerous 
crime  prevention  efforts,  more  effective  po- 
lice work  through  anticrlme  units  and  con- 
centrated planning,  and  some  lessening  of 
drug-related  problems. 
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All  three  precincts  have  more  manpower 
than  they  did  a  year  ago  and  they  are  put- 
ting their  additional  personnel  In  "visible" 
positions,  where  they  will  work  as  deter- 
rents. It  will  be  difficult  to  measure  the  real 
effect  of  visibility  patrols,  but  the  police 
are  certain  they  will  be  of  some  help,  and 
Lt.  Peter  Mulreany  of  the  26th  Precinct 
pointed  out  that  more  uniforms  on  the 
street  will  make  the  community  feel  more 
Mcure  and,  he  said,  "That  is  Important." 

Can  the  decrease  continue?  The  police 
admit  they  don't  know. 

Captain  Prezloso  shied  away  from  specu- 
lation and  Deputy  Inspector  PlucMno  said, 
"It  is  difficult  to  keep  up  with  last  year's 
decrease   of  over  20  percent." 

"My  crystal  ball  is  going  to  crack  on  that 
question,"  said  Captain  Robert  Harris  of  the 
36th  Precinct,  where  Morningsida  Heights  Is 
located.  "I  would  like  to  say  U  would  con- 
tinue to  go  down,  but  there  are  so  many 
variables.  Have  we  reached  the  point  of 
diminlshirg  returns?  I  dont  know." 


CUYAHOGA  VALLEY:  A  PARK  FOR 
PEOPLE 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16.  1974 

Mr.  SELBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though the  idea  of  conserving  open  space 
had  its  roots  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  con- 
cept of  creating  a  "national  park"  for 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  public  is 
new.  It  began  in  the  United  States  Just 
a  little  over  100  years  ago  with  the  crea- 
tion of  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

The  early  pares  of  our  country  were 
bom  during  an  era  when  the  country's 
resources  were  iieing  rampantly  ex- 
ploited. These  parks  were  created  by  a 
handful  of  idealists  who  fought  many 
battles,  both  in  and  out  of  Congress,  to 
find  support  for  their  cause.  It  was  not 
an  easy  task.  That  they  eventually  won 
is  something  of  a  miracle. 

In  establishing  the  first  parks.  Con- 
gress never  contemplated  an  organized 
system  of  national  parks.  In  the  begin- 
ning there  was  little  coordination  of  pol- 
icy and  no  continuity  of  personnel.  Yel- 
lowstone, for  exrmple,  was  controlled  for 
30  years  by  the  U.S.  Army. 

It  was  not  imtil  1916  that  Congress 
created  the  National  Park  Service  to 
manage  its  Federal  parks.  Today  the 
service  manages  298  acres,  including  na- 
tional parks  and  monuments,  national 
historical  sites  and  battlefields,  and  na- 
tional recreation  areas. 

What  most  people  do  not  realize  Is 
that  only  a  small  fraction  of  these  areas 
are  usable  for  recreation.  Almost  half 
of  them  are  In  the  historical  category  and 
generally  are  not  available  for  recrea- 
tion. 

Furthermore,  most  of  the  national 
parks  are  far  removed  from  the  cities 
where  75  percent  of  our  Nation's  people 
live.  The  main  function  of  these  national 
parks  is  not  recreation  but  conservation 
of  natural  resources.  Public  use  is  lim- 
ited to  such  activities  as  hiking,  camp- 
ing, and  backpacking.  Because  of  the 
outdoor  nature  of  these  activities,  and 
the  long  distances  of  the  parks  from 
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cities,  most  people  visit  these  parks  only 
during  their  summer  vacations. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  only  15 
officially  designated  nations^  recreation 
areas — 17  other  areas,  such  as  national 
seashores,  are  managed  for  recreation. 
Only  two  national  recreation  areas,  the 
new  Gateway  Parks  in  New  York  and  San 
Pi'ancisco,  are  mainly  urban  in  nature. 

These  recreation  areas,  particularly 
the  two  gateways,  offer  an  important 
alternative  for  American  people.  Places 
where  people  can  enjoy  an  outdoor  ex- 
perieiKe  that  is  close  to  home  and  readily 
accessible  to  them.  Large  areas  where 
people  can  enjoy  the  outdoors  without 
feeling  overcrowded  and  without  dam- 
aging the  resources.  Open  areas  where 
city  people  can  learn  about  country  life 
and  how  to  appreciate  an  outdoor  ex- 
perience. 

The  proposed  Cuyahoga  Valley  Na- 
toinal  Historical  Park  and  Recreation 
Area,  between  Akron  and  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  would  be  this  kind  of  paik.  Like 
Yellowstone,  the  Cuyahoga  Valley  Park 
would  be  created  out  of  urgent  neces- 
sity. Like  Yellowstone  the  valley  is  be- 
ing threatened  by  development  that 
would  exploit  its  resources.  Like  Yellow- 
stone, the  Cuyahoga  Valley  Park  will 
become  a  reality  only  by  the  zealous 
efforts  of  those  who  recognize  its  poten- 
tial. And  like  Yellowstone,  Che  Cuyahoga 
Valley  Park  would  be  landmark  legis- 
lation that  could  lead  the  way  to  a  new 
Federal  commitment  to  parks  for  peo- 
ple— for  people  who  live  in  the  cities. 

The  Cuyahoga  Valley  is  not  being  pre- 
served solely  for  its  beauty  or  its  natural 
or  historical  resources,  although  these 
are  important  and  significant  in  them- 
selves. It  is  being  preserved  because  it 
is  one  of  the  last  hopes  to  create  signif- 
icant recreation  space  for  the  people  of 
northeast  Ohio — the  last  large  expanse 
of  green  space  between  Akron  and  Cleve- 
land. It  would  be  within  easy  access  of 
over  4  million  people.  It  would  offer  them 
a  place  where  they  can  refresh  their 
spirits  away  from  the  concrete  sidewalks 
of  the  city  and  the  jangling  pressures  of 
urban  life. 

Support  for  the  Cuyahoga  Valley  Park 
numbers  in  the  thousands  and  is  growing 
rapidly  among  people  and  organizations 
throughout  our  coimtry.  The  Cuyahoga 
Valley  Park  proposal  has  become  a  sym- 
bol of  the  kind  of  Federal  commitment 
that  is  vital  if  we  are  to  save  precious 
open  space  in  and  around  our  Nation's 
cities. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  every  urban 
area  have  ^Federal  recreation  area  such 
as  the  proposed  Cuyahoga  Valley  Park. 
Not  every  city  has  such  a  unique  and 
well-preserved  large  open  space  avail- 
able for  that  purpose.  And  the  Federal 
Government  cannot  afford  to  make  itself 
the  sole  custodian  of  all  our  natural  re- 
sources or  to  become  the  manager  of 
small  neighborhood  pturks  and  play- 
grounds. But  the  Federal  Government 
also  caimot  afford  to  ignore  the  recrea- 
tion needs  of  people  who  live  in  and 
around  our  major  urban  centers  where 
the  need  Is  greatest,  and  where  the  land 
is  still  available. 

Some  people  have  compared  the  Cuya- 
hoga Valley  Park  proposal  to  the  new 
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Gateway  National  Recreational  Areas  In 
New  York  City  and  San  Francisco.  I  can 
understand  the  comparison,  as  the  Cuy- 
ahoga Valley  would  also  sei-ve  a  large 
metropoUtan  area.  Yet  the  Cuyahoga 
Valley  is  significantly  different  from  the 
two  gateways,  and  represents  a  land- 
mark of  another  kind.  Unlike  the  two 
gateways,  the  Cuyahoga  Valley  does  not 
consist  of  fractured  parcels  of  land.  It  is 
a  large,  relatively  imdeveloped,  contig- 
uous open  space.  Strategically  located 
in  the  heart  of  our  country,  it  could  ulti- 
mately serve  many  people  in  the  East 
and  Midwest  who  may  never  be  able  to 
visit  our  great  coastal  cities. 

Furthermore,  the  Cuyahoga  Valley 
Park  proposal  would  not  require  com- 
plete Federal  ownership  of  all  land  within 
its  Federal  boundaries.  The  bill  provides 
for  some  of  the  land  to  be  controlled 
under  scenic  easements,  thus  allowing 
continued  production  of  rich  farmlands 
while  maintaining  the  scenic  integrity  of 
the  area  and  protecting  the  local  tax 
base.  Cooperative  programs  could  be  de- 
veloped with  neighboring  public,  quasi- 
public  and  private  park  lands,  which 
would  enhance  the  Federal  park  and 
significantly  increase  its  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  recreational  base. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  time  an  article  by 
Mr.  J£imes  Jackson  that  appeared  in  the 
March  Lssue  of  the  Sierra  Club  bulletin. 
Mr.  Jackson  points  out  some  of  the  out- 
standing features  of  the  Cuyahoga  Val- 
ley, and  why  action  is  urgently  needed 
now  on  the  bill  to  establish  the  Cuyahoga 
Valley  National  Historical  Park  and  Rec- 
reation Area.  The  article  follows : 

The  Cctahoca  Rrvra :  JcvirrL  or  the  Westeen 

Reserve 

(By  James  Jackson) 

No  one  would  claim  that  the  Cuyahoga 
River  Valley  In  northern  Ohio  has  the  gran- 
deur of  Yosemlte,  the  splendor  of  Yellow- 
stone or  the  mystic  allure  of  the  Great  Smoky 
Motintains.  Yet  here  in  a  20-mlle  stretch 
between  the  edges  of  Cleveland  and  Akron 
Is  open  space  with  forest-covered  hillsides, 
meadows  on  the  floodplaln,  and  a  winding 
river  that  was  a  thoroughfare  for  the  Indians 
long  before  the  white  man  came. 

Congress  is  being  asked  to  make  It  a  na- 
tional historical  and  recreation  park,  a  desig- 
nation for  non-wilderness  areas  of  special 
historical  and  recreational  value.  Hearings 
before  the  parks  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Interior  Committee  are  expected  to  be  held 
in  February.  Representatives  Seiberling, 
Vanlk,  and  Regula  of  Ohio,  with  45  co- 
sponaors.  have  Introduced  HJl.  7077,  which 
would  authorize  establishment  of  the  park. 
A  companion  measure  has  been  Introduced 
In  th«  Senate  by  Senators  Saxbe  and  Taft  of 
Ohio.  The  proposal's  backers.  Including  the 
Sierra  Club,  say  that  this  Is  a  perfect  op- 
-portunlty  to  have  a  national  park  closely 
accessible  to  people.  The  Cuyahoga  Valley  is 
within  only  an  hour's  drive  of  four  million 
persons.  Even  more  significant  In  these  days 
of  gasoline  shortages,  at  least  half  that  num- 
ber could  cycle  to  it  and  home  again  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon. 

The  concept  of  a  national  park  In  the  val- 
ley is  relatively  new,  but  appreciation  of  the 
natural  attractiveness  of  th«  are*  goes  back 
a  long,  long  way.  "The  land  I  live  on  U  as 
good  as  any  man  can  wish  for,"  wrot«  Jona- 
than Hale  In  1810  toward  the  end  of  his  flnt 
year  as  a  settler  In  the  Connecticut  Weatem 
Reserve.  Today,  the  nne  brick  bom*  he 
erected  in  1827  la  a  living  muaeum,  sur- 
rounded    by     a     growing     replica     of     a 
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Western  Reserve  village.  School  children 
from  throughout  northern  Ohio  come  to 
the  160-acre  farm  to  see  what  life  was  like 
during  the  1800's.  The  farm  Is  but  one  of  sev- 
eral of  the  public  and  quasi-public  faculties 
already  available  in  the  20,000-acre  valley 
area.  "The  Cleveland  Metropolitan  Park  Dis- 
trict's famous  Emerald  Necklace  encompasses 
several  miles  of  the  valley  Just  to  the  south 
of  the  city.  It  has  been  said  that  a  national 
park  stretching  on  southward  could  be  the 
jeweled  pendant  hanging  from  the  necklace. 
In  addition.  Akron  Metropolitan  Park  Dis- 
trict has  five  separate  parks,  totaling  more 
tlian  3,000  acres,  in  or  imniedlately  adjacent 
to  the  valley.  Nestled  In  a  woodland  on  the 
eastern  rhn  Is  the  Blossom  Music  Center, 
summer  home  of  the  famous  Cleveland  Or- 
chestra. Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts  each 
have  several  hundred  acres  of  woodland  for 
year-round  camps  and  hiking  trails.  There 
are  three  smaller  summer  camps. 

Despite  proximity  to  two  major  metro- 
politan areas,  the  valley  retains  much  of  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  centuries  past.  It  has  been 
described  as  a  crossroads  for  plant  life  of 
the  East,  West,  North,  and  South.  One  bota- 
nist wrote  of  the  region:  "Northeast  Ohio  Is 
one  of  the  richest,  if  not  the  richest,  natural 
history  areas  on  the  North  American  con- 
tinent." Flora  characteristic  of  Canada,  and 
representatives  of  the  post-glacial  plant  suc- 
cessions thrive  here,  alongside  plants  more 
common  to  the  South.  The  steep  hillsides 
support  a  thick  growth  of  timber.  Beech  and 
sugar  maples  dominate,  but  there  are  also 
stands  of  oak,  hickory  and  ash.  On  the  flood 
plain  are  sycamores,  cottonwoods,  box  elder, 
and  black  walnut.  Ohio  buckeye  Is  native 
In  the  valley,  but  Is  close  to  Its  northern 
and  eastern  limits  of  distribution. 

Accessible  only  by  footpath  is  Stumpy 
Basin,  with  an  amazing  array  of  botanical 
specimens  in  a  30-acre  swamp  owned  by  Kent 
State  tJnlverslty.  Once,  It  was  a  turnmg  basin 
on  the  old  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal.  Near'Dy  Is 
Lonesome  Lock,  overgrown  with  poison  Ivy. 
One  of  the  hopes  of  park  backers  Is  to  re- 
store a  few  miles  of  the  old  canal,  opened 
in  1827  and  washed  out  by  a  great  flood  In 
1913.  It  would  be  exciting  to  have  a  replica 
of  an  old  canal  boat  drawn  by  mules  In 
tandem  so  that  visitors  could  experience  an 
earlier  form  of  transportation  Several  miles 
of  the  old  tovfpath  are  now  traversed  fre- 
quently by  hikers  on  the  lake-to-rlver  Buck- 
eye Trail. 

The  historic  village  of  Peninsula  (pop. 
682),  once  a  bustling  canal  town,  lies  mid- 
way In  the  proposed  park  area.  Otherwise, 
houses  are  scattered.  A  few  farmers  raise 
sweet  com  and  cattle.  Suburban  dwellers  are 
moving  In.  Because  of  steep  hillsides  and 
water-supply  deficiencies,  development  has 
fortunately  been  slower  than  on  the  plateaus 
at  either  side,  where  there  is  an  almost  con- 
tinuous urban  sprawl  from  Celeveland  to 
Akron.  But  developers  now  have  their  eyes 
on  the  valley.  One  tract  for  60  homes  was 
buUdozed  out  of  the  forest  a  year  ago.  Its 
promoter  wants  to  go  fiirther.  On  the  west- 
em  rim  looms  the  steel  frame  of  the  Mid- 
west Sports  Coliseum,  which  will  greatly 
Increase  local  traffic,  not  to  mention  the 
probable  mushrooming  of  motels,  taverns, 
and  gasoline  stations.  If  the  remaining  vaUey 
acres  are  to  be  saved  as  a  precious  suburban 
green  belt,  action  must  come  soon.  Only  the 
federal  government  has  the  resources. 

The  two  metropoUtan  park  systems  have 
been  acquiring  land  In  the  valley  for  almost 
50  years,  but  only  a  nibble  at  a  time  Is  per- 
mitted by  limited  budgets.  The  state  of  Ohio 
has  recently  become  interested  and,  with 
50-50  matching  funds  from  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation,  now  has  $8  million  avail- 
able for  land  purchases.  That's  a  good  begin- 
ning, but  not  enough  because  prices  are  ris- 
ing fast.  The  best  guess  now  is  that  $40  to 
$50  mUlion  will  be  needed  if  the  park  is  to 
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become  a  reality  within  the  next  few  years. 
Beyond  that,  it  would  cost  more  to  get  less 
because  developers  would  have  made  irrevers- 
ible Inroads. 

WhUe  the  Cuyahoga  Valley  park  would  no 
doubt  be  used  mostly  by  Ohioans,  It  could 
also  be  a  welcome  haven  of  rest  and  relaxa- 
tion for  transcontinental  travelers.  It  is 
crossed  by  the  twin  bridges  of  the  Ohio  Turn- 
pike (1-80)  and  also  by  1-271,  a  nortneast- 
southwest  thoroughfare  which  links  central 
New  York  state  and  northwest  Pemisylvania 
with  southern  Ohio. 

Seirra  Club  members  who  staged  a  canoe 
trip  last  year  through  the  surprisingly  wild 
Pinery  Narrows  found  the  river  water  a  little 
too  smelly  for  pleasant  boating.  But  with  fed- 
eral and  state  EPAs  inslsiing  on  a  cleaner  ef- 
fluent from  the  many  sewage  plants  which 
dump  into  the  river  and  its  tributaries,  it  Is 
even  possible  that  the  river  Itself  may  offer 
recreational  posslbUltles  before  1980.  Mean- 
whUe,  this  Is  a  great  open  space  worth  sav- 
ing for  Its  historic  and  esthetic  values. 
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urged  open  debate  of  its  provisions  on  the 
Hovisc  floor. 

Meanwhile  Democrats  wrangled  for  weeks 
over  whether  they  would  even  permit  con- 
sideration of  the  Boiling  report.  Belatedly, 
the  Democratic  leadership  appealed  for  sup- 
port of  the  measure  by  asking  opponents  to 
stay  away  from  the  vote.  In  the  end.  those 
that  were  present  behind  those  closed  doors 
acceded  to  advice  by  some  of  their  members 
to   kill   the   measure. 

At  a  time  when  Democrats  are  sanctimoni- 
ously asking  for  more  openness  In  govern- 
ment, they  have  directed  the  reform  meas- 
ure to  another  closed  door  committee  from 
which  it  Is  unlikely  ever  to  emerge. 

The  only  way  for  reform  to  succeed  will  be 
by  the  mobilization  of  public  pressure  on 
the  Democrats  to  abandon  the  stultifying 
unit  rule  and  accept  progressive  proposals 
for  the  reform  of  House  procedures. 


REPUBLICANS  BLAST  DEMOCRATS 
FOR  SECRETLY  KILLING  BOLLING 
REPORT 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16,  1974 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  22 
Republican  Members  participated  In  the 
following  statement  to  the  people  of  this 
country : 

Washington. — 22  Republican  Congress- 
men today  issued  the  following  statement 
calling  on  their  Democratic  coUeagues  to 
abandon  their  secretive,  obstructive  tactics 
and  to  allow  open  debate  on  the  reforms  pro- 
posed by  the  Select  Committee  on  Commit- 
tees (the  Boiling  Committee). 

Sponsors  of  the  statement  are:  Mark  An- 
drews (NJ3.),  Alphonzo  Bell  (Calif.),  Edward 
Blester  (Pa.),  Silvio  Conte  (Mass.),  Law- 
rence Coughlln  (Pa.),  John  DeUenback 
(Oreg.).  Pierre  duPont  (Del.).  Marvin  Esch 
(Mich.),  Hamilton  Fish  (N.Y.),  William 
Frenzel  (Minn.).  H.  John  Heinz  (Pa.),  Frank 
Horton  (N.Y.),  Jim  Johnson  (Colo.),  Paul 
McCloekey  (CalU.),  Joseph  McDade  (Pa.), 
Stewart  McKlnney  (Conn.),  Richard  Mal- 
lary  (Vt.),  Joel  Prltchard  (Wash.),  Howard 
Roblaon  (N.Y.),  Philip  Ruppe  (Mich.),  Gar- 
ner Shriver  (Kansas),  J.  WUllam  Stanton 
(Ohio) . 

STATEMENT 

Hiding  behind  the  secrecy  of  the  closed 
doors  of  the  Democratic  Caucus  and  the 
anonymity  of  the  secret  baUot,  House  Demo- 
crats last  week  threw  away  the  most  sig- 
nificant Congressional  reform  effort  In  30 
years.  Ironically,  the  very  nature  of  the  vote 
demonstrated  why  the  reform  measure  is 
necessary  and  \(jjiy  many  Democrats  are  so 
opposed  to  It. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Committees  un- 
der the  able  and  truly  bipartisan  leadership 
of  Congressmen  Boiling  (D-Mlssourt)  and 
Martin  (R-Neb.)  developed  a  reform  pro- 
posal which  would  make  Congress  more  ef- 
fective by:  ^~ 

Eliminating  proxy  voting. 

Creating  a  single  track  committee  system. 

Modernizing  committee  Jurisdiction. 

Guaranteeing  minority  staffing. 

Early  organization  of  the  Congress. 

Despite  some  expressions  of  discomfort 
with  the  report's  Impact  on  them  as  In- 
dividuals, the  Republican  PoUcy  Committee 
voted  to  support  the  Boiling  Committee  and 


INDEPENDENCE    FOR    PORTUGAL'S 
AFRICAN  "TERRITORIES" 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HQUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16.  1974 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  insert  for  the  thoughtful  attention  of 
my  c(^eagues  the  following  statement 
and  attachment  regarding  the  impact  of 
the  recent  coup  in  Portugal : 
Statement    by     Congressman    Charles    C. 

DiGGS,     Jr..     Urging     Independence     for 

PoRTXTGAL's  African  "Territories" 

In  my  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Africa,  I  have  long  been 
concerned  with  Portuguese  colonialism  in 
Africa.  In  view  of  the  recent  coup  in 
Portugal,  It  Is  vital  that  the  United  States 
carefuUy  reexamine  its  foreign  policy 
toward  Portugal  and  Africa. 

It  is  paHicularly  Important  that  the  United 
States  should,  at  least,  refrain  from  any 
^tions  that  would  hamper  the  attamment 
of  "real"  independence  for  PortugaJ's  so- 
called  African  territories,  and,  optimally, 
urge  Portugal  to  take  immediate  steps  which 
would  lead  to  full  Independence.  In  the  in- 
terests of  world  peace.  It  Is  Imperative  that 
the  United  States  also  attempt  to  assure  that 
South  Africa  and  Rhodesia  maintain  a 
"hands-oS"  position  regarding  Angola. 
Mozambique.  Cape  Verde,  and  Guinea- 
Bissau. 

Although  Portugal's  Internal  liberalization 
policies  are  noteworthy — as  are  Increased 
freedoms  for  anj^fftoples  throughout  the 
world — It  Is,  at  the  same  time  hoped  that 
the  Junta  will  take  concrete  steps  towards 
full  mdependence  for  Angola,  Mozambique, 
and  Cape  Verde  and  towards  recognition  of 
Guinea-Bissau's  Independence.  It  Is  essen- 
tial that  Portugal's  offers  to  negotiate  with 
the  liberation  movements  include  specific 
reference  to  Independence  as  a  goal,  while 
assuring  that  hopes  for  a  Lisbon-controlled 
federation  have  been  abandoned. 

The  United  States  Government  has  an 
opportunity  to  play  a  major  part  in  this 
process — thereby  indicating  to  independent, 
majority-ruled  Africa  that  it  does  not  Intend 
to  stand  for  the  continuation  of  colonialism 
in  Africa.  In  falling  to  support  complete  inde- 
pendence and  majority-rule  for  Portugal's 
African  territories,  and  in  supporting  a 
military  solution  in  Africa;  the  United  States 
would  find  Itself  In  a  highly  untenable  posi- 
tion supporting  the  last  vestiges  of  colo- 
nialism in  Africa,  while  ignoring  the  Inevit- 
ability of  popularly-based,  independent  gov- 
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eramenta    In    Angola,    Mozambique,    Cape 

Verde  and  Gulnea-BUsau. 

In  this  connection,  on  Majr  9,  1974,  the 
Chairmen  of  the  United  Nations  Decoloniza- 
tion Committee,  Apartheid  Committee,  and 
Council  for  Namibia,  Jointly  issued  a  state- 
ment In  which  they  asserted  : 

"We  believe  that  the  evolving  situation  In 
Portugal  provides  the  opportunity  for  the 
new  regime  to  abandon  wholly  and  com- 
pletely the  misguided  policy  of  Its  predeces- 
sors. They  must  not  only  recognize  the  legiti- 
mate right  of  the  peoples  of  Angola.  Mozam- 
bique and  Cape  Verde  to  self-determination 
and  Independence,  but  must  forthwith  take 
decisive  and  concrete  measures  toward  the 
realization  of  that  right." 

In  addition,  it  is  essential  that  Portugal 
Indicate  lt«  willingness  to  negotiate  a  time- 
table leading  to  independence  with  the  lib- 
eration movements  recognized  by  the  OAU 
(Organization  of  African  Unit)  noting  that 
such  a  timetable  could  be  negotiated  within 
a  period  of  one  to  three  years.  However,  it  Is 
important  that  it  be  based  on  the  unique 
clrc\imstances  In  each  of  the  so-called  terri- 
tories. 

Of  further  Interest  is  the  particular  type 
solution  offered  by  Portugal.  Would  Portugal 
offer  to  work  cooperatively  with  the  African 
majority  or  would  It  simply  pull  out  of  the 
territories,  taking  with  it  such  assets  as  It 
may  now  control  ? 

INTEaNATIONAL     IMPLICATIONS 

It  is  unthinkable  that  the  current  situa- 
tion In  Angola,  Mozambique,  Cape  Verde,  and-~ 
Oulnea-Blssau  be  viewed  In  a  vacuum.  On 
the  contrary,  the  future  of  these  areas  has 
wide-reaching  consequences,  not  only  for  the 
rest  of  southern  Africa,  but  for  the  world. 

In  southern  Afrlea,  the  geopolitics  of  South 
Africa  and  Rhodesia  are  major  considerations. 
What  would  be  the  cqnsequences  If  South 
Africa  attempts  to  protect  what  it  perceives 
to  be  Its  own  security  Interests  In  Mozam- 
bique and  Angola?  Mozambique's  southern 
boundary  borders  on  South  Africa,  as  does 
Ang<Ha's  southern  bounadry  on  Namibia— 
the-lntematlonal  territory  which  Is  illegally 
occupied  by  the  South  African  Government. 

Rhodesia,  governed  by  a  minority  of  white 
settlers  which  unilaterally  declared  Its  Inde- 
pendence from  Great  Britain  in  1965,  has  only 
one  access  to  the  sea  through  Belra  In  Mo- 
zambique. 

Any  attempts  by  South  Africa  or  Rhodesia 
to  protect  these  Interests,  either  through 
military  assistance  or  through  support  for 
white  settler  regimes  In  thie  Portuguese  ter- 
ritorlee,  surely  cannot  be  condoned  by  the 
United  States — or  by  the  International  com- 
munity. The  possible  threat  to  International 
peace  posed  by  such  actions  is  clear — In  light 
of  the  forthright  commitment  to  complete 
Independence  made  by  the  popularly-sup- 
ported liberation  movements  In  the  territo- 
ries and  in  Guinea-Bissau. 

Any  nation  which  has  extensive  relations 
with  and  Interests  in  South  Africa  and  Rho- 
desia would  be  detrimentally  affected  by  any 
outbreak  of  war  In  southern  Afrlea.  In  par- 
ticular. Great  Britain,  West  Germany,  Prance. 
Japan,  and  Israel  would  be  adversely  affected. 
It  Is  time  for  all  these  coxintries  to  speak  out 
In  support  of  full  Independence  and  major- 
ity-rule In  the  Portuguese  territories. 

Surely,  Brazil  as  the  principal  Portuguese- 
speaking  country  In  the  world,  cannot  afford 
to  permit  the  situation  In  Africa  to  deterio- 
rate, while  knowing  Portugal's  colonial  policy 
to  be  wrong.  Brazil  also  must  exert  its  tre- 
mendous influence  In  support  of  Immediate 
steps  towards  full  independence. 

It  is  time  for  the  United  States  and  the 
International  community  to  speak  out.  Wait- 
ing could  postpone.  If  not  thwart,  a  construc- 
tive resolution  of  the  situation  In  Angola, 
Mozambique.  Cape  Verde,  and  Guinea-Bissau. 

How  long  can  Portugal  continue  to  main- 
tain Its  colonial  wars — In  light  of  the  dls- 
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llluslonment  with  these  wars  In  metropoli- 
tan PcHtugal  and  In  Africa?  Bow  long  will 
Portugal's  conscripts  continue  to  fight  In 
Africa,  particularly  In  view  of  General  An- 
tonio de  Splnola's  own  Interpretations  that 
a  military  solution  In  Africa  Is  not  possible? 
How  long  can  Portugal  continue  to  hold  on  to 
territories  In  Africa,  even  as  part  of  a  federa- 
tion. In  view  of  the  liberation  movement's 
determination  to  fight  for  complete  Inde- 
pendence? Surely,  full  independence  In  the 
territories  is  more  than  ever  inevitable  now. 
Have  Gulf  Oil  and  other  U.S.  corpora- 
tions which  are  exploring  for  'oil  In  Angola 
and  Mozambique  begun  to  reassess  the  Im- 
plications of  their  Involvement?  Failure  to 
recognize  these  realities  is  a  shortsighted 
error,  which  neither  Portugal  nor  the  United 
States  nor  the  mjrrlad  of  countries  and  cor- 
porations with  extensive  Interests  in  southern 
Africa  can  safely  Ignore. 

BACKGBOUND 

On  Thursday,  April  25,   1974,  Portuguese 
Premier  Marcello  Caetano  yielded  power  to  a 
Junta  headed  by  General  Antonio  de  Splnola, 
former    commander-in-chief    of    Portuguese 
forces  In  Guinea-Bissau.  Splnola,  In  his  re- 
cent book,  Portugal  and  the  Future,  criti- 
cized Portugal's  participation  In  Its  African 
wars  as  being  too  costly  for  the  country  and 
unwlnnable,    and    advocated   the   establish- 
ment of  a  federation,  consisting  of  Angola, 
Mozambique,   Guinea-Bissau,   and  Portugal 
under  the  leadership  of  one  central  govern- 
ment In  Lisbon. 
*"      Internal   disillusionment   with    Portugal's 
13-year  colonial  wars  In  Angola,  Mozambique 
ard    Guinea-Bissau    was    Inevitable.    That 
country,  one  of  the  poorest  In  Europe, 'has 
been  faced  with  a  multitude  of  economic 
problems.  In  1973,  Portugal  had  the  second 
lower  per  capita  Income  ($539)  of  all  NATO 
countries.    Emigration    Is   high,    as    workers 
emigrate   to    other    countries,    contributing 
significantly  to  a  population  decrease  from 
10  million  to  3.6  million  In  the  last  decade. 
This  emigration,   coupled   with   the   annual 
conscription  of  approximately  160,000  men 
Into  the  military,  has  caused  a  labor  shortage 
that  Is  quite  damaging  to  an  already  weak 
economy.   Reminiscent   of   Vietnam,   Portu- 
guese troops  In  Africa,  about  40  percent  of 
whom  are  African,  are  reported  to  have  been 
fighting   an   Increasingly   defensive   war  for 
some  time  now,  rarely,  if  ever  actually  seek- 
ing out  the  enemy  and  usually  fighting  only 
when  attacked.  Nearly  100,000  draft  reslsters 
have  taken  refuge  abroad  to  escape  the  draft, 
and  the  coxintry's  military  academy  has  lees 
than  26  percent  of  Its  positions  for  officer 
candidates  filled. 

At  the  same  time  that  a  military  solution 
becomes  ^ifflcult  for  Portugal,  liberation 
forces  In^Qulnea-Blssau,  Mozambique,  and 
Angola  have  indicated  that  they  Intend  to 
continue  to  wage  a  military  war  as  long  as 
these  territories  are  not  fully  Independent — 
federation  Is  not  an  acceptable  alternative. 

V.B.  RELATIONS  WITH  PORTUGAL 

As  a  result  of  the  current  situation  In 
Portugal,  Chairman  Dlggs,  on  AprU  26,  1974, 
sent  a  telegram  to  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
KlssUiger  urging  an  extensive  reevaluatlon 
of  UjS.  foreign  policj^  with  respect  to  Portu- 
gal and  Africa.  More  specifically,  the  tele- 
gram urged  a  reassessment  wjth  respect  to: 

(1)  the  current  renegotiations  of  the 
Azores  agreement; 

(2)  U.S.  NATO  relations  with  Portugal; 

(3)  Independence  of  Portugal's  African 
territories;  ^ 

(4)  the  Implications  for  U.S.  policy  and 
BrazUlan  Interests  re:  Portugal,  Its  African 
colonies,   and  Africa,  generally. 

Plrst  of  all.  It  Is  vital  that  the  current 
Azores  renegotiations  be  held  In  abeyance 
while  the  situation  with  regard  to  Portugal 
Is  still  In  a  state  of  flux.  It  is  important  that 
the  United  States  Government  realize  that 
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any  reciprocity  for  the  Aznmtg  base  furthers 
t^e  edacity  of  Portugal  to  maintain  control 
over  Its  so-called  African  territories. 

U.S.  support  for  Portugal  was  substantially 
enhanced  by  the  conclusion  of  the  Azores 
agreement  In  December  1971.  This  agreement 
allowed  the  \ise  of  the  Azores  base  by  the 
United  States  to  return  for  an  unprecedented 
quid  pro  quo  to  Portugal  which  Included - 
»400  million  In  grants  and  loans  frwn  the 
U.S.  Export-Import  Bank,  »15  mUllon  per 
year  in  P.L.  480  grain  shipments,  95  mUlIon 
worth  of  drawing  rights  from  U.S.  Govern- 
ment lists  of. surplus  "non-mllltary"  equip- 
ment, the  loan  of  a  hydrographlc  survey 
vessel,  $1  mUlion  in  educational  assistance 
from  the  Pentagon  budget,  and  the  waiver  of 
Portuguese  support  payment  for  the  US 
mllltMT  advisory  assUtance  group  (MAAQ) 
In  Lisbon. 

It  was  this  deplorable  announcement  of  a 
U.S.  political  alliance  with  Portugal  and  its 
enormous  economic  commitment  which  com- 
pelled Chairman  Dlggs  to  take  the  unprece- 
dented step  of  submitting  to  the  President 

Th    'oifPo"*"*  ^'■°™  *^«  ^S-  Delegation  to 
the  26th  Session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Ths  U.S.  stand  with  Portgual  Is  both  fla- 
grant and  unnecessary— unneccessary  in 
terms  of  the  substantial  Impact  of  the 
Azores  base  on  the  local  economy.  This  was 
borne  out  by  Chairman  Dlggs'  April  1974 
visit  to  Lajes  Base,  Azores  which  revealed 
extensive  base -sponsored  Igricultur^l  medi- 
cal and  humanitarian  projects,  includinc 
deep-water  drilling,  and  poultry  and  ani- 
mal breeding  programs.  In  addition,  the 
U.S.  presence  In  the  Azores  vitally  affects 
the  Azorean  economy  through  local  housing 
rentals  and  off-base  purchases  by  Americans 
as  well  as  the  training  and  employment  of 
Portuguese  natl6naU  by  the  United  States 
with  its  highly  competitive  salaries  and 
benefits. 

Secondly,  it  is  essentUl  that  any  other 
US.  assistance  to  Portugal  (either  bUateral 
or  multUateral)  which  could  be  used  directly 
or  hidlrectly  for  military  purposes  be  recon- 
sidered. In  this  light,  U.S.  mUltary  assistance 
to  Portugal  through  their  Joint  membership 
in  NATO  is  particularly  noteworthy.  It  is  also 
vital  that  the  U.8.  Government  make  known 
all  assistance  (Indirectly  or  directly  useful  for 
military  purposes)  which  It  authorizes  for 
use  by  Portugal.  Furthermore,  any  participa- 
tion by  the  VS.  Government  In  "secret  con- 
tingency plans"  flSr  the  defense  of  southern 
Africa  should  be  revealed.  The  May  2  1974 
article  by  Tad  Szulc  In  the  Washington  Post 
indicates  that  the  full  extent  of  such  U  S  - 
NATO  support  for  Portugal  is  only  begin- 
ning to  be  realized,  since  much  of  this  as- 
sistance  Is  actually  a  result  of  "secret  con- 
tingency plans": 

"As  long  as  a  year  ago,  when  Jt  became 
obvious  that  the  rebeU  were  gaining  in 
strength  In  Mozambique,  the  U.S.  and  NATO 
began  to^raw  up  secret  contingency  plans 
for  air  ank  naval  defense  of  South  Africa  In 
June  1973\fATO'8  Defense  Planning  Com- 
mittee (UI^  Instructed  8ACLANT  (Su- 
preme Allied  Commander,  Atlantic)  head- 
quarters In  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  draw  up  plans 
for  an  allied  air-naval  task  force  to  stand 
ready  to  assist  South  Africa,  should  the 
need  arise.  j^ 

"Following  a  December  1969  NatlomA  Se- 
curity CouncU  Decision  to  preserve  a  Tbal- 
ance"  in  southern  Africa,  the  U.S.  has  been 
quietly  selling  Portugal  "non-lethal"  mili- 
tary end  Items  such  as  Jeeps,  radio  systems 
and  spotter  planes  as  well  as  defoliants. 
It  has  trained  Portuguese  officers  In  counter- 
Insurgency  at  the  Jungle  warfare  army  In  Pt. 
GuUck  In  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  and  helped  • 
In  training  Portuguese  pilots  at  bases  In 
Western  Germany." 

The  reporting  of  secret  contingency  plans 
for  the  defense  of  southern  Africa  is  partic- 
ularly worrisome  In  view  of  the  recent  visit 
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of  Admiral  Hugo  Blermann,  head  of  South 
Africa's  defense  forces  to  the  United  States. 
Although  Admiral  Blermann,  prior  to  his 
visit,  assured  the  State  Department  that  he 
would  have  no  official  contacts  of  any  kind, 
he  is  known  to  have'  visited  /ctlng  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  J.  William  Mlddendorft,  as 
well  as  Admiral  Thomas  Moorer,  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  StafT. 

This  past  January,  Connie  Muldeis^  the 
South  African  Interior  and  Information 
Minister  also  visited  the  United  States  and 
saw  a  number  of  high-level  government  offi- 
cials Including  Vice  Admiral  Ray  Peet.  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  In- 
ternational Affairs. 

In  light  of  these  visits,  coi-icldentally  con- 
current with  the  changing  situation  In  Por- 
tugal, serious  questions  can  be  raised,  de- 
spite Defense  Department  denials,  regarding 
U.S.  consideration  of  (and  even  participa- 
tion In)  any  secret  contingency  planning 
for  the  defense  of  southern  Africa. 

Thirdly,  and  most  Eignlficantly,  Is  the  is- 
sue of  U.S.  foreign  policy  with  regtrd  to  the 
Independence  of  Portugal's  African  terri- 
tories. It  Is  important  that  the  United  States 
fully  support  complete  Independence  and 
majority  rule  for  the  colonies,  and  that  It  rec- 
ognize the  Independence  of  Guinea-Bissau. 
Real  Independence,  it  should  be  noted,  docs 
,  not  mean  participation  In  a  Lisbon-feovcrned 
federation.  Real  independence  does  not  mean 
control  by  white  settler  regime  In  Africa. 
,  Real  Uidependence  does  not  mean  govern- 
ance by  regimes  controlled  by  Lisbon. 

Since  the  early  19C0'3,  Portugal  has  stub- 
bornly failed  to  heed  its  international  legal 
obligations  under  the  U.N.  Charter  to  recog- 
■  nlze  the  right  of  the  peoples  of  Angola, 
Mozambique.  Gumea-Blisau  and  Cape  Verde 
to  real  self-determination.  Of  course.  Portu- 
gal's definition  of  allowable  sell-determina- 
tlon  consists  solfcly  of  option  to  become  part 
of  a  greater  Portugal — a  federated  Portuguese 
community.  The  United  Nations.  Joined  by 
the  United  States,  has  maintained  that  (1* 
Portugal  is  legally  obligared  to  grant  self- 
determination  to  Its  African  territories;  (2) 
that  sell-determination  must  Include  the 
choice  of  being  an  independent  state  and 
(3)  that  Portugals  definition  of  self-dcter- 
'mlnation  Is  not  acceptable  to  the  United 
States,  to  African  nations,  or  to  the  inter- 
national community. 

It  Is  clear  from  recent  statements  by  Gen- 
eral Splnola  that  his  view  of  seU -determina- 
tion and  unification  of  African  territories  and 
Portugal  into  a  commonwealth  with  a 
Llebon-based  government  also  does  not  mean 
independence.  In  fact,  Splnola  Is  quoted  as 
recently  stating  that  'self-determination 
should  not  be  confused  with  independence. 
It  is  essential  then  that  the  U.S.  Government 
be  aware  of  'ficticious  Independence."  "  As 
Chairman  Dlggs  stated  in  his  opening  state- 
ment before  his  Subcommittee  on  Africa's 
March  14  hearing  entitled  "The  Complex  of 
UJB.-Portuguese  Relations': 

"We  are  .  .  .  concerned  that  the  United 
States  not  support  any  movement  that  would 
lead  to  a  white  colonial,  1  e.,  white  settler, 
regime  there  (in  Portugal's  African  terri- 
tories) and.  thus,  towards  developments  as 
In  Rhodesia,  where  a  white  settler  group  U. 
trying  to  maintain  controls." 

Further  caution  should  be  exercised  that 
Lisbon-controlled  governments  are  not  Im- 
posed In  the  territories  under  the  guise  of 
independence  and  majority-rule. 

Finally,  the  United  States  should  certainly 
reassess  the  Implications  for  American  for- 
eign policy  of  Brazil's  relations  with  Portugal, 
if  even  such  a  close  friend  of  Portugal's  as 
Brazil  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Portugal 
cannot  continue  to  hold  Its  African,  what 
does  this  Imply  for  continued  U.S.  support 
for  Portugal? 
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LAND-USE  BILL 


HON.  ABRAHAM  KAZEN,  JR. 


OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVEG 

Thursday,  May  16,  1974 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Rules  Committee  yesterday  granted  a 
rule  for  floor  consideration  on  H.R. 
10294,  on  land  use  planning,  I  had  hoped 
to  testify  against  the  rule.  Tlie  committee 
had  control  of  the  bill,  having  voted  to 
postpone  indefinitely  the  granting  of  a 
rule  in  February,  and  yesterday  it  acted 
after  a  few  questions  to  the  principal 
sponsor,  Mr.  Udall.  Because  the  argu- 
ment which  I  had  hoped  to  make  is  per- 
tinent to  consideration  of  the  measure 
when  Members  vote  on  it,  I  offer  the 
statement  which  I  hdd  hoped  to  make  to 
tlie  Rules  Committee.  I  said  that  we  face 
a  basic  question  of  whether  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  involved  in  land 
use  planning  for  private  property,  and  it 
vas  my  contention  that  this  is  exactly 
the  sort  of  decisionmaking  that  should 
be  left  to  the  States  and  communities. 
I  retui-n  from  a  primary  campaign  in  my 
district  more  convinced  that  ever  that 
this  bill  should  not  be  granted  a  rule. 

I  have  taken  this  matter  to  the  people 
in  my  district.  It  is  an  issue  of  great  con- 
cern in  a  south  Texas  area  that  has  no 
public  lands,  but  instead  has  a  host  of 
farmers  and  ranchers  who  love  their 
land,  recognize  its  essential  importance 
to  them  and  their  country,  and  are  ac- 
tually insulted  that  the  Congress  should 
consider  them  unwilling  to  protect  it. 

The  distinguished  Governor  of  Texas, 
Hon.  Dolph  Briscoe,  has  wTitten  me  and 
I  quote : 

I  can  recall  few  measures  before  the  Con- 
gress whlc^have  been  greeted  with  such 
alarm  and  o^osition.  * 

Governor  Briscoe,  who  incidentally 
has  also  just  won  approval  of  our  voters 
in  a  primary  election,  went  on  to  say 
that  and  again  I  quote :  ._ 

It  Is  my  very  sincere  opinion  that  land  use 
legislation  must  not  be  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress until  the  concepts  are  explained  to  and 
perhaps  altere  J  tJjr-the  public. 

Governor  Briscoe  went  on  to  say : 
One  of  my  major  goals  as  Governor  of 
Texas  has  been  to  aid  In  strengthening  the 
role  of  the  states  In  the  state-federal  part- 
nership, and  the  potential  threat  posed  by 
one  of  the  major  authors  of  land  use  legis- 
lation— that  sanctions  would  be  brought 
against  states  that  did  not  conform  to  Fed- 
eral guidelines  on  planning — Is  one  of  the 
clearest  threats  to  strong  state  government 
that  I  can  recall  during  my  term  as  Governor. 

The  same  message  comes  from  large 
■  organizations  that  are  national  in  char- 
acter, from  local  citizen  groups  such  as 
soU  consen'ation  districts,  and  from 
many  individual  constituents.  I  have  had 
scores  of  letters  which  I  could  offer  here 
today.  They  share  a  common  view  that 
should  concern  this  committee :  They  re- 
sent and  reject  dictatorship  frcwn  Wash- 
ington. 

They  are  not  accepting  the  argument 
that  under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  States 
are  merely  offered  financial  help  to  de- 
velop their  own  land  use  plans.  The  pro- 
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posal  is  transparent.  It  is  sugar-coating 
for  government  by  blackmail.  It  would 
say  to  the  States  that  if  you  play  ball  our 
way  we  will  help,  but  if  yeu  do  not. 
Uncle  Sam  will  take  over  the.  ball  park. 

We  in  the  Congress  should  not  think 
that  we  have  all  the  wisdom  needed  to 
solve  land  use  planning.  In  opposing  this 
bill,  I  certainly  am  not^  against  plan- 
ning, but  I  want  any  planning  to  be  the 
best  V.-3  can  get.  The  experience  and  t.  i3- 
dom  exists  in  this  country,  as  our  pro- 
duction Oi  food  and  fiber  demonstrates. 
I  urge  this  committee  to  see  the  wisdom 
of  leaving  such  planning  to  our  States, 
counties,  and  communities.  Let  us  trust 
the  people. 

It  was  here,  to  this  House,  that  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  once  brought  a  foreign 
visitor  and  told  him  our  fimction  when 
he  said  "Here  the  people  govern."  The 
saying  is  old,  but  the  truth  stands.  I  sub- 
mit that  when  *we  face  a  major  decision, 
we  should  not  shrink  from  hearing  the 
views  of  the  people — and  I  have  had 
many  requests  that  this  proposed  legis- 
lation not  be  considered  until  field  hear- 
ings across  the  Nation  give  the  people 
a  ch":',nce  to  be  heard. 

As  I  said  in  my  previous  appearance 
here,  I  havfrhigh  regard  for  the  principal 
author  of  this  bill,  but  I  am  concerned 
over  his  statement  that  he  would  pror>ose 
strengthening  amendments  on  the  floor. 
Those  amendments,  which  I  see  as  sanc- 
tions against  those  States  which  do  not 
conform  to  the  author's  proposals,  could 
haunt  this  House.  If  there  are  amend- 
ments. I  firmly  believe  they  should  be 
known  here,  weighed  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, and  given  the  thorough  con- 
sideration of  this  committee.  The  bill  has 
not  been  changed  since  this  committee 
considered  it  in  February.  Therefore.  I 
urge  that  the  committee  decision  remain 
unchanged  imtil  the  whole  proposal  is 
not  oiily  considered  in  field  hearings  but 
detailed  to  this  committee. 

I  respectfully  urge  that  this  bill  not 
be  granted  a  rule.  I  repeat  that  this  is 
a  statement  that  I  had  hoped  to  make 
to  the  Rules  Committee,  but  its  argument 
is  -jif  t  as  valid  when  we  consider  this 
bill  on  the  floor. 


FURTHER  NEED  FOR  SAFE  SCHCXDL 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16,  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
March  31  edition  of  the  New  York  Sun- 
day News  carried  an  article  on  the  prob- 
lem of  school  security  which  is  dramatic 
evidence  of  the  need  to  take  immediate 
corrective  action.  While  in  some  respects 
the  article  is  overly  sensational,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  incidents  of  assault,  van- 
dalism, and  robbery  plague  the  New  York 
City  school  system  and  create  an  atmos- 
phere of  fear  and  violence  which  in  many 
cases  hamper  the  educational  process. 

Such  problems  are  not  confined  to  New 
York  City,  or  even  to  large  metropolitan 
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school  systems.  Cries  for  help  to  stop  the 
erosion  of  our  public  educational  insti- 
tutions caused  by  unchecked  and  often 
unadmitted    crime    and    violence    have 
reached  me  from  more  than  a  dozen 
States  and  from  numerous  cities  in  those 
States.    Educators    and    administrators 
from  such  varied  areas  as  Clearwater, 
Fla.;  Flint,  Mich.;  Bellevue,  Wash.;  Pitts- 
burgh, San  Diego,  and  Baltimore  ha'-e 
all  voiced  urgent  appeals  for  help  in  ad- 
dressing   the    devastating    problem    of 
crime   In  their   schools.   The  Memphis 
Board  of  Education  has  Indicated  that 
in  the  last  4  years  vandalism  has  cost 
it  almost  $2.4  million.  It  is  estimated 
that  $500  million  a  year  in  equipment, 
supplies,  and  facilities  are  lost  by  the 
Nation's  schools  from  vandalism  alone. 
School  officials  in  New  York  have  un- 
dertaken a  wide  variety  of  programs  de- 
signed to  curb  crime  and  violence  in  the 
schools.  Some  of  these  programs  are  pre- 
ventive, some  protective,  while  others  are 
aimed  at  increasing  the  effectiveness  of 
law  enforcement  in  dealing  with  school 
crime.  As  the  News  article  points  out, 
these  programs  are  of  varying  effective- 
ness, although  every  school  and  security 
program  seems  to  be  equally  hampered 
by  a  shortage  of  fimds.  It  is  also  clear 
that  there  is  no  systematic  school  secu- 
rity program  which  has  been  carefully 
designed    and    evaluated;    thus,    each 
school  Is  forced  to  improvise.  This  imder- 
lines  the  importance  of  provisions  in  the 
Elementary   and   Secondary   Education 
Act  which  Representative  Bell  and  I 
introduced  to  initiate  a  nationwide  study 
of  school  security  problems  and  pro- 
grams. This  study  will  enable  the  Office 
of  Education  to  recommend  model  school 
security  programs  for  dealing  with  crime 
and  violence  in  the  Nation's  schools.  The 
goal  Is  achievable,  as  the  News  article 
points  out : 

In  schools  where  students,  facility  and 
guards  work  together  to  sort  out  tensions 
and  where  security  is  tight  to  Sush  out  In- 
truders, the  atmosphere  of  Xear  and  violence 
does  not  hang  heavy. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  also 
adopt  the  House-passed  safe  schools 
study  proposal,  which  can  give  schools 
across  the  country  invaluable  guidance 
in  making  our  schools  places  where  "the 
atmosphere  of  fear  and  violence  does  not 
hang  heavy"  and  the  learning  process 
can  go  on  unimpeded. 

The  News  article  follows: 

The  Easiest  Ripoft  in  Town 
(By  Joanna  Mermey) 

In  the  old  days,  teachers  were  given  In- 
formation to  help  them  teach  their  classes. 
Now  they  are  banded  self-defense  handbooks, 
and  told  to  use  Blc  pens  to  protect  them- 
selves against  possible  assailants.  "A  Blc  pen 
can  open  a  beer  can  or  a  kidney  or  an  eye," 
says  Ed  Mulr,  chairman  of  the  Chancellor's 
School  Stability  Team  as  he  talks  about  the 
teachers'  union's  school  survival  booklet 
which  Instructs  teachers  how  to  fight  off  at- 
tackers. 

Police  department  statistics  show  why 
teachers  are  buying  Blc  pens.  During  1973, 
there  were  almost  10,000  reported  crimes 
committed  In  schools  or  on  school  property 
In  New  York  City,  Including  three  murders 
and  26  forcible  rapes. 

The  schools  have  become  the  easiest 
places  In  town  to  rip  off.  "In  any  high  crime 
area,  the  local  grocery  store  has  some  heat 
(a  gun)  or  an  attack  dog."  says  Mulr.  "Liquor 
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stores  have  sophisticated  burglar  alarms  and 
some  of  them  enclose  their  clerks  with  bul- 
letproof glass.  But  the  Junkies  know  where  to 
get  the  bread  for  their  next  fix.  The  school 
is  like  a  box  of  candy,  easy  to  open  with  a 
lot  of  goodies  inside." 

"We  see  every  type  of  crime  in  and  around 
the  schools,"  says  Patrolman  Irwin  Lauten- 
berg  who  walks  the  halls  of  South  Shore  High 
School  in  Brooklyn,  "murder,  rape,  assaults 
with  weapons  and  a  great  deal  of  extortion." 
"In  fact,  extortion  in  the  public  schools  is 
one  of  the  best  recruiting  arguments  for 
private  schools,"  says  one  parent  whose  child 
attends  Intermediate  School  70  in  Manhat- 
tan. 'My  son  came  home  from  school  and 
said  a  kid  threatened  to  beat  hell  out  of  him 
if  he  didn't  give  him  50  cents.  I  figured 
it  was  cheaper  than  private  school,  so  I  gave 
him  the  money.  The  next  day  the  kid  de- 
manded a  dollar,  so  I  gave  my  son  a  dollar. 
The  following  day.  It  went  up  to  two  dol- 
lars. On  the  fourth  day,  when  he  asked  for 
10  dollars,  I  decided  private  school  was 
cheaper." 

The  problem  of  violence  in  the  schools  Is 
divide!  Into  three  categories:  assaults  by  in- 
truders; assaults  by  students  (both  on  teach- 
ers and  other  students) ;  vandalism  of  school 
property.  Last  year,  broken  windows  alone 
cost  the  city  nearly  $2  million.  And  the  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Operations  discovered  that 
teenagers  were  emptying  out  school  store- 
rooms and  refrigerators  by  the  carload  and 
selling  the  food  to  unscrupulous  grocers, 
leaving  the  school  children  without  lunch. 

Not  all  the  intruders  are  addicts,  hungry 
for  a  fix.  Some  are  kids  playing  hooky.  The 
Bureau  of  Attendance  reports  that  from 
60,000  to  80,000  of  the  school  system's  one 
million  children  are  unlawfully  absent  from 
school  every  day.  Many  of  them  roam  the 
streets,  looking  for  trouble.  "We  pick  them 
up  With  guns,  knives,  razors  and  chuka 
sticks,  which  are  two  long  sticks  connected 
by  a  chain  and  used  for  strangling,"  Acting 
Chief  Attendance  Officer  Arthur  Past  says. 
Some  hang  around  subway  stations  and  de- 
partment stores  threatening  and  robbing 
people.  Others  loiter  around  schoolyards  or 
sneak  into  the  school  hallways  to  beat  up  or 
steal  from  teachers  and  students.  Last  year, 
the  bureau  apprehended  11,000  youngsters 
during  school  hours. 

Crime  reports  show  that  kids  are  as  adept 
at  crime  as  their  elders.  In  1972,  over  14B.000 
young  people  were  In  trouble  with  the  law 
in  New  York  City.  For  youngsters  under  16, 
there  were  70,965  youth  division  reports  and 
21,563  arrests.  Nationwide,  more  crime  is 
being  committed  by  children  under  15  than 
by  adults  over  25. 

Overcrowding  contributes  to  the  violence. 
A  recent  study  showed  that  200,000  pupils 
are  affected  by  overcrowding  In  schools  which 
are  on  multiple  sessions  and  40,000  have 
makeshift  classroom  accommodations.  With 
so  many  students  coming  and  going  on  spilt 
sessions,  it  Is  often  difficult  to  recognize  a 
criminal  Intruder  If  he  marches  In  with  a 
group  of  students.  In  hallways  Jammed  with 
kids,  pushing  and  shoving  can  easily  break 
Into  a  large-scale  fight.  Because  there  are  a 
limited  number  of  alternative  facilities  for 
the  disruptive  student,  a  troublemaker  never 
gets  the  necessary  guidance,  and  merely  gets 
shuffled  from  one  school  to  another. 

Racial  tensions  are  adding  to  the  crime 
problem.  Attempts  at  integration  have  not 
been  too  successful.  Since  white  middle-class 
parents  In  Greenwich  Village,  Chelsea  and 
the  West  Side  of  Manhattan  refuse  to  send 
their  kids  to  Charles  Evans  Hughes  High 
School,  the  school  remains  90%  black  and 
Puerto  Rlcan.  Some  white  students  who  at- 
tend the  school  say  they  are  afraid  to  eat 
In  the  school  cafeteria. 

Black  students,  who  commute  from  all  of 
the  boroughs  to  attend  predominantly  white 
New  Utrecht  High  School  In  Brooklyn,  have 
been  brutally  attacked  by  neighborhood 
whites  who  don't  want  them  in  their  com- 
munity. "It  may  be  their  neighborhood,"  said 
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Yolanda  ^Vooley,  a  black  student  at  New 
Utrecht,  "but  It's  my  school.  My  parents  pay 
taxes,  too."  Tension  Is  also  growing  between 
black  American  students  and  West  Indian 
blacks  who  are  forming  gangs  to  settle  their 
difference. 

Chancellor  Irving  Anker,  head  of  the  New- 
York  City  schools,  attributes  the  higher  In- 
cidence of  violence  to  the  higher  percentage 
of  weapons.  "I  was  born  and  brought  up  in  a 
fairly  poor  section  of  Brooklyn,"  he  says.  "I 
saw  violence  and  was  abused  by  kids  from 
other  ethnic  groups,  but  we  used  our  fists. 
You  rarely  saw  anybody  wielding  a  knife." 

Things  have  changed  since  the  chancellor 
was  a  schoolboy.  Last  year,  parents  and 
teachers  terrorized  in  the  schools  came  from 
pU  over  the  city  to  testify  at  City  Council 
hearings.  Queens  Councilman  Matthew  Tro\ 
assured  them  that  no  one  was  Immune.  His 
15-year-old  daughter  Maureen  was  attacked 
by  three  girls  at  Martin  Van  Buren  Higli 
School. 

"She  was  so  frightened  she  refused  to  go 
back  to  school  for  nine  days,"  Troy  said.  "She 
also  wouldn't  tell  me  who  hurt  her,  because 
she  was  scared  that  they  would  start  up  with 
her  again." 

In  August  1972.  the  Board  of  Education  set 
up  the  Office  of  School  Security  which  over- 
sees the  guards  in  the  city's  high  schools  and 
collects  reports  on  incidents  of  violence  in 
aU  of  the  city's  schools.  A  sampling  of  in- 
cidents reported  during  the  week  of  Jan.  11 
in  the  office  of  School  Security's  confidential 
log  included: 

Mldwood  High  School— Two  male  students 
were  Involved  In  a  fight  with  each  other.  One 
student  was  cut  with  a  knife.  Injured  stu- 
dent was  taken  to  Kings  County  Hospital 
where  he  received  30  stitches.  Student  perpe- 
trator was  suspended  and  arrested. 

Charles  Evans  Hughes  High  School— WhUe 
trying  to  break  up  a  fight  between  male  stu- 
dents, teacher  Lance  Geschwlnd  was  assault- 
ed by  a  student  bystander.  Teacher  was  taken 
to  hospital.  Student  perpetrator  was  sus- 
pended and  arrested. 

JHS  43  Brooklyn — Male  student  on  sus- 
pension, entered  the  building  without  per- 
mission, went  to  room  223,  approached  a  male 
student,  pushed  him  onto  teacher's  desk  and 
proceeded  to  hit  student  with  his  fist.  A  chain 
was  wrapped  around  his  fist.  Student  perpe- 
trator then  left  the  building. 

Franklin  K.  Lane  High  School— Male  stu- 
dent was  found  in  possession  of  air  giui  hid- 
den under  bis  shirt.  Student  arrested. 

South  Shore  High  School — Male  student 
was  in  possession  of  a  zip  gun.  The  weapon 
was  found  to  be  lo«ded  with  a  .22-caliber 
buUet.  Student  arrested. 

A  controversy  surrounds  the  issue  of  school 
violence.  While  some  school  administrator^ 
think  crime  In  the  schools  Is  not  much  of  a 
problem,  others  charge  that  the  violence  l.s 
reaching  ^Idemlc  proportions.  Although  the 
latest  statistics  complied  by  the  Office  of 
School  Security  report  that  assaults  against 
students  are  up  36.47o  and  against  teachers 
13.1%,  Chief  Eldrldge  Waithe  of  the  Office  of 
School  Security  contends  that  the  majority 
of  Incidents  are  isolated  and  Involve  a  minor 
assault  or  stolen  bus  pass. 

Many  parents  charge  that  Walthe's  sta- 
tistics are  not  accurate.  One  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage parent  remarked:  "If  a  known  killer  ib 
lurking  in  the  schoolyard,  it  is  classified  as  u 
minor  disruption.  We  reported  an  attempted 
kidnaping  of  a  youngster  to  the  Office  of 
School  Security  and  the  office  said  It  had  >no 
record  of  It." 

The  United  Federation  of  Teachers  also 
disputes  Walthe.  President  Albert  Sh&nker 
claims  that  many  incidents  go  luireported 
because  principals  don't  want  to  stigmatize 
their  schools,  and  kids  are  afraid  to  report 
crime  because  of  the  threat  of  retaliation. 
On  the  other  hand,  F>aul  Balser,  chairman 
of  the  High  School  Principals  Association, 
says  principals  do  report  crime,  so  they  can 
get  better  security  since  the  allocation  of 
guards  Is  partly  based  on  incidents  reported. 
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The  number  of  security  guards  raises 
many  tempers,  especially  in  the  decentral- 
ized elementary  and  Junior  high  schools 
some  of  which  have  no  guards  at  all.  Parents 
at  PS  41  in  Greenwich  Village  collected 
money  and  hired  their  own  guard,  while 
parents  at  PS  229  in  Queens  volunteered  as 
guards  themselves.  Earlier,  200  angry  par- 
ents from  Manhattan's  Community  School 
District  2.  armed  with  petitions  with  8.000 
signatures,  marched  on  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation demanding  protection  for  their  chil- 
dren. "My  child  is  afraid  to  go  to  the  bath- 
room," said  one  mother.  "Is  the  Board  of 
Education  waiting  for  another  murder  be- 
fore we  get  our  guards  back?" 

The  response  from  the  Board  of  Education 
was  that  no  further  money  would  be  al- 
located this  year.  But  Cfiuncllman  Troy,  re- 
membering his  daughters  trauma,  promised 
that  the  City  Council  would  give  the  School 
Board  additional  money  if  it  asked  for  it. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  the  school  guards 
have  caused  trouble  instead  of  alleviating  it. 
The  low  pay,  temporary  hours  and  lack  of 
minimum  qualifications  attached  to  the  Job 
do  not  always  attract  the  type  of  people  that 
should  be  In  the  schools. 

Nick  Cifune.  who  represents  the  guards  for 
the  Teamsters  Union,  has  received  com- 
plaints from  schools  that  some  guards  are 
pushing  drugs.  Inciting  trouble,  and  have 
criminal  records.  Cifune  himself  maintains 
that  25  r  of  the  guards  he  represents  should 
not  be  in  the  schools.  "If  a  guy  isn't  trained, 
he  might  panic  and  hit  a  kid."  he  adds. 

Larry  Amato,  who  has  worked  as  a  guard 
at  Francis  Lewis  in  Springfield  Gardens,  and 
Bayside  High  School,  agrees  with  Cifune: 
"A  lot  of  the  giiards  don't  care  about  the 
kids.  Some  smoke  marijuana  and  drink  on 
the  Job.  Being  a  school  security  guard  is  a 
big  responsibility.  We're  supposed  to  be  po- 
licemen, liaisons  to  the  administration  and 
buddies  to  the  kids. 

"You  rarely  see  fights  of  one  against  one 
anymore.  Gangs  of  four  or  five  will  Jrimp 
one  kid.  At  Bayside,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  a  'good  school."  members  of  a  white  gang 
tried  to  run  down  black  kids  in  the  parking 
lot.  When  we  stopped  the  car.  a  rifle  fell  out. 
That's  the  type  of  problem  we  have  to  deal 
with." 

Many  guards  feel  the  need  for  more  inten- 
sive training  to  handle  outbreaks  of  violence. 
In  the  high  schools,  the  guards  go  through 
a  two-week  training  program.  In  the  Junior 
highs  and  elementary  schools  most  of  the 
guards  have  no  training  at  all. 

Because  the  guards  are  not  paid  during 
the  summer  months,  there  Is  a  huge  turn- 
over. John  Tumminia,  a  former  truck  driver, 
readily  identifiable  at  New  Utrecht  High  by 
his  green  windbreaker  with  the  words 
"Utrecht  Security"  set  in  big  letters,  says  he 
will  stay  in  the  school  as  long  as  he  can 
because  he  believes  it  will  be  a  good  Job  soon. 
Tumminia.  who  has  a  natural  rapport  with 
the  students  (the  kids  say  "John's  our 
man"),  also  gets  involved  with  after-school 
sports  and  activities.  He  hopes  that  the  Job 
will  become  a  year-round  one  so  he  won't 
have  to  be  dependent  in  the  summer  months 
on  his  wife's  salary.  But  Chancellor  Anker 
maintains  that  other  school  employes  have 
learned  to  organize  their  lives  around  part- 
ti:ne  Jobs  and  so  should  security  guards. 

To  beef  up  security,  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion is  spending  (5  million  on  sophisticated 
electronic  equipment  and  the  chancellor 
plans  to  ask  for  an  additional  $6  million 
next  year.  In  fact,  some  schools,  like  South 
Shore  High — with  two  cops,  15  security 
guards  and  the  electronic  SCAN  system — are 
beginning  to  resemble  maximum  security 
prisons. 

At  South  Shore,  every  teacher  is  equipped 
with  a  pen  alarm.  In  case  of  attack,  the 
teacher  aims  the  alarm  at  the  public  address 
system,  shoots  the  device  like  a  gun  and  a 
light  goes  on  In  the  main  office.  In  less  than 
a  minute,  security  guards  arrive  at  the  scene. 
The  SCAN  system  Is  being  used  in  two  other 
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high  schools  and  will  be  expanded  to  20 
schools  next  year.  Electronic  equipment  uti- 
lized for  rapid  communication  at  other 
schools  Includes  walkie-talkies,  closed  circuit 
television  systems,  electronic  door  alarms 
which  transmit  emergency  messages  from  thfe 
principal's  office  to  the  guards. 

Every  school  is  required  to  submit  its  own 
school  security  program  to  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation. PUS  221  in  Brooklyn  has  instituted 
a  color-coded  visitor  system  similar  to  the 
ones  used  by  many  large  corporations,  and 
it  works  to  keep  out  intruders. 

George  Washington  High  School  has  orga- 
nized a  "cool  it"  squad  to  deal  with  tension 
before  it  erupts.  The  squad  is  made  up  of 
student?,  teachers  and  administrators  and 
serves  as  an  auxiliary  force  to  guards  carrying 
walkie-talkies.  George  Washington,  which 
was  the  scene  of  many  racial  battles  several 
years  ago,  is  now  quiet. 

Parents  are  also  taking  an  active  role.  Some 
in  Manhattan  have  formed  a  citizens'  patrol 
to  help  children  go  to  and  from  school  safely. 
Members  of  the  Parents'  League,  which  has 
over  400  volunteers,  station  themselves  on 
strategic  street  comers.  They  wear  brightly 
colored  orange  ponchos  so  the  kids  can  im- 
mediately find  them  In  case  of  trouble.  The 
league  also  recruits  neighborhood  merchants 
to  provide  refuge,  phone  and  emergency  aid. 
Police  records  slow  a  significant  decline  in 
street  crimes  against  children  In  areas  served 
by  these  patrols. 

There  is  also  a  Police-School  Liaison  Pro- 
gram designed  to  prevent  crime  before  it  hap- 
pens. Police  officers  provide  extra  security 
in  the  schools  when  needed,  make  classroom 
presentations  and  visit  parents  and  pupils  at 
home.  The  program  which  has  been  operat- 
ing in  24  schools  has  been  successful  and  If 
money  can  be  found  will  be  tried  in  other 
schools  next  year. 

Still,  for  the  foreseeable  future,  security 
guards  and  electronic  surveillance  equipment 
will  be  as  much  a  part  of  going  to  school  as 
arithmetic  and  basketball  games.  In  schools 
where  students,  faculty  and  guards  work  to- 
gether to  sort  out  tensions  and  where  secu- 
rity Is  tight  to  flush  oiit  intruders,  the  at- 
mosphere of  fear  and  violence  does  not  hang 
heavy.  And  one  day,  perhaps,  students  and 
teachers  will  be  able  to  forget  about  roving 
gangs  and  flying  furniture — and  once  again 
use  their  Bic  pens  for  writing. 


GUAM  TERRITORIAL  HISTORIC 
WEEK 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

OP   GUAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  16,  1974 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  his- 
tory of  a  people  is  always  the  major 
source  of  pride  to  the  people  concerned. 
The  same  is  certainly  true  for  the  native 
population  of  the  Marianas  Islands,  and 
in  particular  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
American  Territory  of  Guam. 

To  preserve  the  memory  of  our  past 
and  to  install  in  our  young  people  a  de- 
sire to  learn  more  of  their  ancestral 
history,  the  12th  Guam  Legislature  has 
adopted  a  resolution  which  designated 
the  week  of  May  6  as  "Territorial  His- 
toric Preservation  Week." 

As  one  whose  veins  flow  with  the  blood 
of  the  many  nations  who  left  their  im- 
pact on  Guam  during  the  centuries,  I  am 
naturally  proud  of  our  island's  diversi- 
fied history  and  congrati  'ate  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Guam  Legislature  for  act- 
ing thusly. 

I  additionally  congratulate  the  legis- 
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lature  for  the  recent  adoption  of  resolu- 
tion 595  which  creates  a  Guam  Institute 
of  Spanish-Chamorro  Culture.  For  the 
enlightenment  of  my  colleagues,  I  would 
at  this  time  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
an  abbreviated  version  entitled  "Guam 
at  a  Glance" : 

Gv.'iM    AT    A    GlANCE 

A.  Location.  Guam  today  is  an  organized, 
unincorporated  territory  of  the  United 
Stales,  the  l?.rgest  and  most  populated  island 
between  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines.  It  is  30 
miles  long,  ranges  from  4  to  8'i  miles  in 
width,  has  an  area  of  about  209  square  miles, 
and  a  population  over  100.000.  In  area,  it  is 
ne.irly  the  size  of  Singapore  and  about  one- 
third  the  size  of  Oahu.  Hawaii.  Guam  is 
strategically  located  in  the  Western  Pacific 
as  a  gateway  and  crossroad  to  the  Far  East 
and  Micronesia  (See  map,  bac»  cover).  (Map 
not  printed  In  Record.)  In  statute  miles, 
it  is  1,550  miles  from  Tokyo,  1.600  miles 
from  Manila.  2.100  miles  from  Hong  Kong, 
3.100  miles  from  Sydney,  and  3,700  miles 
from  Honolulu.  It  Is  closer  to  several  major 
Asian  cities  and  markets  than  Honolulu  is 
to  San  Francisco.  Guam  is  also  a  distribu- 
tion center  for  the  nearby  U.S.  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  (Micronesia)  and 
is  a  major  link  between  these  islands  and 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

B.  Climate.  The  climate  is  tropical,  with 
a  mean  annual  temperature  of  81  degrees, 
an  all-time  temperature  range  of  66  to  94 
degrees,  and  average  minimum-maximum 
temperatures  of  75  to  86  degrees.  With  this 
small  variation  in  temperatures,  the  Island 
abounds  with  exotic  flowers,  tropical  fruits, 
and  good  beaches  in  use  the  year  around.  The 
average  yearly  rainfall  Is  about  85  inches, 
varying  from  2  Inches  average  In  March  to 
14  Inches  average  in  September.  Most  of  the 
rainfall  occurs  during  the  months  of  July 
to  December.  Mean  relative  humidity  varies 
from  72  percent  at  noon  to  86  percent  in 
early  morning.  Guam  lies  within  the  Pacific 
typhoon  belt,  and  is  infrequently  subject  to 
these  violent  storms.  (Guam's  building  law 
requires  typhoon  resistance  design  in  all  new 
construction) .  The  Island  enjoys  cooling 
trade  winds  throughout  most  of  the  year,  so 
the  climate  Is  generally  healthful  and 
pleasant. 

C.  Topograph!;.  Guam  Is  of  volcanic  origin, 
surrounded  by  a  coral  reef  in  most  areas. 
Shaped  somewhat  like  a  footprint,  its  nar- 
row middle  waist  divides  the  Island  into 
roughly  two  parts  (See  map,  Insert).  (Ma-ps 
not  printed  in  Record  )  The  northern 
part  is  a  high  plateau  of  200  to  600  feet 
elevation,  with  no  permanent  rivers  or 
streams,  and  with  several  spectacular  steep 
cliffs  abruptly  forming  the  coast  line.  The 
southern  part  is  high  and  rough,  with  a 
ridge  of  hills  700  to  1300  feet  In  altitude,  in- 
cluding the  high  point  at  Mt.  Lamlam  of 
1,334  feet.  This  part  contains  several  streams 
emptying  into  the  sea.  colorful  village.s  on  the 
south  coast,  and  excellent  boating  and  fish- 
ing areas.  Agana.  the  business  center  of 
Guam,  is  in  the  flat  middle  "waist"  area, 
with  low  scenic  hills  In  the  background. 

D.  History.  For  unknown  generations,  the 
independent  ancient  Chamorros  of  uncertain 
origin  were  the  only  inhabitants  of  Guam. 
In  1521.  Guam  was  discovered  by  Ferdinand 
Magellan,  formally  claimed  by  Spain  In  1565. 
and  remained  a  part  of  the  Spanish  colonial 
system  until  1898.  During  the  intermittent 
Spanish-Chamorros  Wars  from  1668  to  1695, 
many  of  the  Chamorro  males  were  exter- 
minated. This  warfare,  pltis  disease  epidemics, 
reduced  the  native  population  from  an  esti- 
mated 50,000  to  100.000  before  1668  to  below 
5,000  by  1695.  Spanish  law.  Catholic  religion, 
and  the  Spanish  pattern  of  government  be- 
came a  part  of  the  life  of  Guam  over  the 
next  two  centxirles.  Intermarriage  between 
remaining  Chamorro  women  and  men  of 
Spanish  and  other  nationalities  gave  Tine  to 
the  present  day  mixed-blood  Guamanians. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  In  1898,  Guam  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States,  and  was  placed  under  Naval 
Qovemment  by  Executive  Order  of  the  Pres- 
ident. In  1941,  Ouam  was  occupied  by  the 
Japanese,  but  was  liberated  by  American 
troops  in  1944.  In  1949,  administration  of  the 
island  was  transferred  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  first  civilian  governor  was  appointed. 
In  1950.  the  Organic  Act  of  Ouam  was  passed 
by  the  VS.  Congress  and  signed  by  President 
Truman.  This  Act  made  the  people  of  Guam 
U.S.  citizens,  established  the  present  day 
civil  government,  and  paved  the  way  for  de- 
velopment of  modern  Guam  as  an  American 
Territwy  In  the  Western  Pacific. 

E.  People.  Guam's  people  and  customs  are 
a  composite  of  the  three  basic  historical  In- 
fluences— the  ancient  Chamorro,  the  Spanish 
colonial  system,  and  American  government. 
The  Guamanlan  of  today  Is  wholly  American, 
with  a  cultural  background  derived  from  his 
American,  Spanish,  Filipino,  Mexican,  Jap- 
anese and  other  forebears.  The  Chamorro 
language  has  been  preserved  and  Is  widely 
spoken,  aJthough  almost  everyone  Is  fluent  in 
English,  the  official  language.  Guamanians 
axe  a  proud,  friendly,  and  highly  patri- 
otic people.  The  Spanish  Catholic  heri- 
tage has  resulted  in  closely  knit  family  ties, 
active  rellglovis  devotion,  and  frequent  fam- 
ily and  village  participation  in  fiestas,  wed- 
dings, and  wakes.  Modern  American  practices 
are  predominant,  varying  from  color  TV  to 
the  latest  clothing  styles,  dancing,  and  en- 
tertainment. Food  tastes  reflect  the  cul- 
tural heritage,  with  a  wide  variety  of  the 
lavorltes  of  many  nationalities  readily  avail- 
able. Guam  Is  modernizing  at  a  rapid  pace 
and  Is  becoming  America's  showplace  In  the 
Orient. 

The  1970  official  census  placed  Guam's  pop- 
ulation at  84.996,  of  which  approximately 
66.000  (78  percent)  were  civilians  and  19,000 
(22  percent)  were  military.  The  civilian  pop- 
ulation has  grown  about  60  percent  since 
1960,  while  the  military  population  has  de- 
clined. This  reflects  the  emerging  importance 
of  the  private  sector  in  the  economy.  The 
civillsm  population  has  been  estimated  to  be 
about  77  percent  Guamanlan,  9  percent 
Stateside,  9  percent  Filipino,  and  5  percent 
"others."  At  present,  due  to  the  economic 
boom,  In-mlgratlon  of  U.S.  citizens  and  for- 
eigners (Filipinos,  Japanese,  Chinese,  Ko- 
reans, etc.)  Is  Increasing  rapidly.  The  total 
population  is  projected  to  reach  100,000  by 
1975  but  may  be  past  that  point  now. 

F.  Government.  The  territory  is  adminis- 
tered under  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam  of  1950, 
as  amended,  providing  for  clvU  government, 
citizenship,  bill  of  rights,  and  other  features. 
Guam's  relations  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  matters  not  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  another  Federal  department  comes  under 
the  general  administrative  supervision  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Guamanians,  al- 
though they  are  American  citizens,  do  not 
vote  in  national  elections  and  have  had  no 
representation  In  Congress  until  1973.  During 
the  November  1972  elections,  Guam  was  au- 
thorized to  elect  a  non-voting  delegate  to 
the  U.S.  Congress  (House  of  Representatives) 
with  the  Honorable  Antonio  B.  Won  Pat  as- 
suming this  seat  in  January,  1973.  The  local 
government  consists  of  three  branches— ex- 
ecutive, legislative,  and  Judicial. 

The  Executive  Branch  Is  headed  by  the 
Governor  of  Guam.  Until  1970,  the  Governor 
was  appointed  by  the  President.  As  author- 
ized by  the  Elective  Governorship  Bill,  the 
first  election  for  Governor  and  Lieutenant 
Governor  for  a  four-year  term  was  held  In 
November  1970.  In  January  1971,  the  Honor- 
able Carlos  O.  Camacho  was  Inaugurated  as 
Guam's  first  elected  Governor,  with  the  Hon- 
orable Kurt  S.  Moylan  aa  Lleutemmt  Gover- 
nor. The  QoTemor  Is  the  Chief  Executive  and 
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Administrator  of  the  affairs  of  Guam,  dele- 
gated with  the  responsibility  of  executing  the 
laws  of  Guam  and  the  U.S.  laws  applicable 
in  Guam. 

The  Legislature  of  Giiam  Is  unicameral, 
with  21  Senators  elected  at  large  every  two 
years.  The  Legislative  power  encompasses  all 
matters  of  legislation  of  local  application, 
subject  only  to  the  Organic  Act  and  the  Uws 
of  the  U.S.  applicable  to  Guam.  This  includes 
matters  of  vital  Interest  to  businessmen,  such 
as  taxes,  assessments  on  property,  sales  li- 
cense fees.  etc.  The  laws  passed  by  the 
Legislature  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Governor  and  are  codified  into  convenient 
volumes,  which  include  the  governments, 
civil,  civil  procedures,  penal,  and  probate 
codes. 

The  Organic  Act  created  the  District  Court 
of  Guam,  with  the  Judge  appointed  by  the 
President  for  a  term  of  eight  years.  It  has 
the  Jurisdiction  of  a  district  court  of  the 
United  States  In  all  cases  arising  under  the 
Constitution,  treaties  and  laws  of  the  VS. 
regardless  of  the  sum  or  value.  This  court  has 
Jurisdiction  In  all  other  cases  wherein  the 
amount  of  the  controversy  exceeds  $5,000  and 
also  has  Jurisdiction  in  all  territorial  mat- 
ters wherein  a  felony  has  been  committed. 
The  Island  Court  consists  of  a  Chief  Judge, 
three  island  court  Judges,  and  a  police  court 
Judge. 

Island  Court  Judges  are  appointed  by  the 
Leglslatiu-e  for  a  term  of  eight  years  from 
nominations  submitted  by  the  Judicial 
Council.  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Island 
Court  extends  to  civil  cases  wherein  the 
amount  in  controversy  does  not  exceed  $6,000. 
It  also  has  original  Jurisdiction  over  matters 
peitalning  to  domestic  relations,  probate 
cases,  and  all  tax  cases,  excluding  cases  in- 
volving personal  Income  tax. 

G.  Social  Facilities.  Guam  has  placed  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  Improvement  through 
education.  School  attendance  is  compulsory 
for  all  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
16.  There  are  35  public  and  18  private  schools 
operating  on  the  Island,  Including  seven 
senior  high  schools  (4  private,  3  public). 
Total  enrollment  was  nearly  32,000  as  of 
September  1972.  The  University  of  Guam  Is 
the  only  American  Institution  of  higher 
learning  in  the  Western  Pacific,  and  Is  ac- 
credited by  the  Western  Association  of 
Schools  and  Colleges.  It  is  a  public  Institution 
presently  consisting  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  the  College  of  Education,  the 
College  of  Business  and  Applied  Technology, 
and  the  Graduate  School.  The  University  of- 
fers associate,  baccalaureate,  and  master's  de- 
gree programs  and  various  certificate  cur- 
ricula. It  has  two  major  research  com- 
ponents: The  Microneslan  Area  Research 
Center  and  the  Marine  Laboratory.  Total  en- 
rollment was  3,350  as  of  September  1972 
(2,050   full-time,    1.300   part-time). 

Medical  facilities  Include  the  fully  staffed 
public  253-bed  Guam  Memorial  Hospital,  ac- 
credited by  the  Joint  Commission  on  Ac- 
creditation of  Hospitals.  Construction  on  a 
new  400-bed  hospital  is  scheduled  to  begin 
In  1973.  There  are  2  large  public  health  cen- 
ters and  15  small  health  centers  in  the  var- 
ious districts,  emphasizing  preventive  pro- 
cedures. Including  dental  care.  There  are  sev- 
eral excellent  privately-run  clinics  operating 
throughout  the  Island,  offering  modern  med- 
ical and  dental  care. 

Religion  receives  serious  attention  In 
Guam,  with  numerous  churches  representing 
all  faiths.  Although  the  Catholic  religion 
and  Catholic  churches  predominate,  busi- 
nessmen in  Guam  can  readily  find  the 
church  of  their  choice.  Guam  is  well  repre- 
sented by  the  various  business,  civic,  fra- 
ternal, service,  and  young  people's  organiza- 
tions normally  found  in  Stateside  com- 
munities. These  Include  Rotary,  Elks,  Lions, 
Shrtners,  Knights  of  Columbus,  Boy  Scouts, 
Girl  Scouts,  Guam  Women's  Club,  Red 
Cross,  Cancer  Society,  etc. 
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H.  Living.  A  favorite  local  saying  Is  "Guam 
is  Good!"  For  most  people,  living  In  Guam  Is 
indeed  good,  and  It  Is  getting  better.  Life  In 
this  tropical  Island  Is  casual.  Informal, 
friendly,  with  a  frontier-like  small  town  at- 
mosphere. Recreation  and  entertainment  op- 
portunities are  numerous,  with  year-round 
outdoor  sports  and  activities.  Social  activities 
are  plentiful,  cosmopolitan,  and  hospitable. 
Cultural  activities  such  as  education,  music, 
threatre,  dance,  art.  etc.,  are  available  and 
improving.  Political  activity  on  Guam  Is 
lively. 

For  example,  75  percent  of  the  voters 
turned  out  In  the  November  1972  elections, 
much  higher  than  the  national  average.  The 
democratic  process  of  government  is  a  work- 
lug  reality  in  Guam.  Prom  the  environ- 
mental viewpoint,  serious  attention  is  paid 
to  clear  air,  and  clean  water  standards.  An- 
other local  saying  sums  it  up  best:  "No  fog, 
no  smog,  cheap  grog!"  However,  Guam  does 
have  problems  that  should  be  recognized. 
There  is  a  shortage  of  adequate  housing. 
Since  most  items  are  imported,  the  cost  of 
living  Is  higher  than  In  the  U.S.  mainland, 
mainly  due  to  higher  costs  for  housing,  food, 
and  automobiles.  (Guam  Consumer  Price 
Index  Is  now  available  starting  with  First 
Quarter,  FY  1973,  See  Section  IX),  Auto- 
mobile traffic  is  becoming  a  problem.  There 
Is  no  public  transportation,  except  for  taxi 
service,  therefore  a  car  is  a  necessity.  The 
rapid  growth  of  the  economy  has  placed  a 
burden  on  the  Infrastructure  (roads,  utili- 
ties, sewers,  schools,  etc.)  to  keep  pace.  Plans 
to  meet  future  expansion  needs  have  been 
made,  but  will  require  large  capital  expendi- 
tures. 


WHY    I    OPPOSE    THE    SUPREME 
COURT  DECISION  ON  ABORTION 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or  Maryland 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16,  1974 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  move- 
ment to  reverse  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  legalizing  abortion  is  gaining 
strength  and  following  throughout  the 
country. 

I  would  like  to  request  that  the  fol- 
lowing article.  "Why  I  Oppose  the  Su- 
preme Court  Decision  on  Abortion"  by 
Dr.  Dermis  Cavanagh  be  Inserted  in  the 
Record.  I  am  sure  It  will  better  inform 
those  Members  who  have  not  yet  Joined 
this  movement  on  the  effects  of  abortion. 

Dr.  Cavanagh  is  professor  and  chair- 
man, department  of  gynecology  and  ob- 
stetrics, St.  Louis  University  School  of 
Medicine.  In  addition,  he  is  a  former 
director  of  obstetrics  and  gynecology  at 
the  St.  Louis  City  Hospital,  a  fellow  of 
the  American  College  of  Obstetricians 
and  Gynecologists,  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Obstetricians  and  Gj-necolo- 
gists — England — a  fellow  of  the  Ameri- 
can College  of  Surgeons  and  a  fellow  of 
the  American  Gynecological  Society. 

Dr.  Cavanagh  is  opposed  to  the  major- 
ity decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
sees  it  as  a  milestone  on  the  way  to  de- 
humanlzation. 

The  article  follows : 
Wht  I  Oppose  the  StrPREME  Court  Decision 
ON  Abortion 
(By  Denis  Cavanagh,  MD.) 

On  January  22.  1973.  The  United  States 
Supreme  Court  handed  down  a  decision 
which  means  in  effect  tba,t  the  abortion  laws 
of  all  50  States  are  considered  unconstitu- 
tional. The  Court  decision  has  been  some- 
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what  Inaccurately  reported  by  the  media  and 
the  press  so  perhaps  we  should  consider  ex- 
actly what  the  Court  has  done. 

The  facts,  as  analyzed  by  John  T.  Noonan, 
Professor  of  Law  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, appear  to  be  as  follows: 

First,  the  Court  held  that  the  right  to  ter- 
minate a  pregnancy  at  anytime  during  the 
pregnancy  was  a  right  protected  by  the 
United  States  Constitution,  a  fundamental 
right,  implicit  In  the  concept  of  ordered 
liberty  (Roe  v.  Wade  p.  37-38) . 

Second,  the  Court  held  that  a  state  had 
no  power  to  regulate  abortion  in  any  way  to 
protect  the  fettis  In  the  first  six  months  of 
fetal  existence  (Roe  v.  Wade  p,  48) . 

Third,  the  Court  held  that  m  the  final 
three  months  of  fetal  existence,  a  state  had 
no  power  to  prefer  the  life  of  the  fetus  to 
th*  health  of  the  mother  (Roe  v.  Wade  p. 
48). 

Fourth,  the  Court  held  that  the  "health" 
of  the  mother  was  to  be  determined  by  a 
medical  Judgement  "exercised  in  the  light  of 
all  the  factors — physical,  emotional,  psycho- 
logical, famUlal,  and  the  woman's  age — rele- 
vant to  the  well-being  of  the  patient"  (Doe 
V.  Bolton  pp.  11-12). 

Fifth,  the  Couxt  held  that  a  state  does  not 
have  the  power  to  require  an  abortion  to  be 
performed  In  a  hospital  accredited  by  the 
Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  or  in  any 
hospital  (Doe  v.  Bolton  p.  15);  does  not  have 
power  to  require  review  of  an  abortion  deci- 
sion by  a  hospital  committee  (Doe  v.  Bolton 
p.  17);  does  not  have  the  power  to  require 
that  the  mother  be  a  resident  of  the  state 
(Doe  V.  Bolton  p.  20) . 

Sixth,  the  Court  held  that  a  state  does 
have  the  power  to  require  that  only  a  li- 
censed physician  perform  or  sanction  an 
abortion  (Roe  v.  Wade  p.  49)  and  that  a  li- 
censed facility  house  the  operation  after  the 
fetus  Is  three  months  old  (Doe  v.  Bolton  p. 
15). 

Now  let  us  consider  some  of  the  arguments 
on  the  basis  of  which  this  sweeping  decision 
was  handed  down.  The  majority  and  minor- 
ity opinions  together  cover  approximately  80 
pages,  but  I  wUl  pick  out  a  few  of  the  argu- 
ments used.  In  developing  the  majority  opin- 
ion of  the  Court  In  the  case  of  Roe  v.  Wade, 
Mr.  Justice  Blackmun  made  the  following 
points:  "one's  philosophy,  one's  experience 
etc.  ...  In  addition,  population  growth, 
pollution,  poverty  and  racial  overtones  tend 
to  complicate  and  not  simplify  the  prob- 
lem"— ^Thus,  social  problems  In  our  society 
apparently  played  some  part  in  reaching  the 
decision  (Roe  v.  Wade  p.  1).  This  opens  the 
door  for  the  practice  of  situational  ethics  in 
the  solving  of  social  problems,  and  could 
have  far  reaching  implications. 
:♦  "Greet  find  Roman  Law  afforded  little  pro- 
tection to  th6  'unbom"  etc.  This  is  used  to 
support  the  Court's  decision  on  abortion. 
But,  If  this  is  used  to  support  the  argument 
for  abortion,  it  might  also  be  used  as  an 
argument  for  slavery,  which  was  also  upheld 
by  Greek  and  Roman  Law. 

Justice  Blackmun  mentions  the  Hippo- 
cratic  Oath,  but  then  dismisses  this  argu- 
ment against  abortion  and  perhaps  by  impli- 
cation against  suicide  by  stating  that  "The 
Oath  was  not  uncontested  even  in  Hippo- 
crates' day,  only  the  Pythagorean  school  of 
philosophers  frowned  upon  the  related  act  of 
suicide.  (Roe  v.  Wade  p.  16) .  Justice  Black- 
mun points  out  that.  In  The  Common  Law, 
abortion  performed  before  "quickening" 
( 16th  to  18th  week  of  pregnancy)  was  not  an 
indictable  offense  (Roe  v.  Wade  p.  17).  He 
thus  prepared  the  way  for  the  Justification  of 
abortion  prior  to  the  16th  week.  He  does  this, 
without  pointing  out  that  before  modern 
technology  was  available  there  was  no  way 
of  appreciating  that  the  fetus  was  alive,  ex- 
cept through  the  report  of  fetal  movements 
by  the  mother,  so  It  was  reasonable  to  write 
abortion  laws  on  the  basis  of  the  information 
available.  But  let's  face  It,  whereas  "quick- 
ening" as  the  indication  of  life  reported  by 
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the  mother  was  acceptable  In  the  past,  we 
now  know  that  fetal  movements  occur  much 
earlier  than  this  time.  In  fact  the  fetal  brain 
waves  have  been  recorded  as  estfly  as  43  days 
by  electroencephalography  and  the  fetal 
heart  activity  has  been  recorded  by  ultrasonic 
methods  at  8  weeks.  But  Blackmun  does  not 
use  this  information  \n  developing  the  jnajor- 
Ity  opinion,  instead  he  uses  outdated  infor- 
mation because  it  is  more  supportive  of  the 
conclusion  which  he  apparently  wants  to 
reach. 

Justice  Blackmun  pulls  in  the  old  idea  of 
"mediate  animation"  with  the  statement 
"Canon  law  came  to  fix  the  point  of  ani- 
mation at  40  days  for  a  male  and  80  days  for 
a  female"  perhaps  in  an  attempt  to  create  a 
credlbUlty  gap  as  far  as  Christian  teaching 
on  abortion  is  concerned  (Roe  v.  Wade  p. 
19).  The  fact  is  that  there  was  little  knowl- 
edge of  embryology  at  that  time  and  even 
intellectuals  like  Thomas  Aquinas  came  to 
conclusions,  now  quite  ridiculous,  because 
of  lack  of  scientific  information — After  all  at 
the  time  when  Aquinas  lived  (13th  century) 
many  people  thought  that  the  sun  rotated 
around  the  earth.  This  type  of  balancing 
information  Is  omitted  by  Blackmun  and  so 
the  biased  argument  Is  maintained. 

Justice  Blackmun  mentions  the  case  of 
Rex  V.  Bourne  (Roe  v.  Wade  p.  22)  to  sup- 
port the  view  that  an  abortion  may  be  done 
if  there  is  "a  serious  and  permanent  threat 
to  the  mother's  health  " — But  he  does  not 
mention  that  Dr.  Alec  Bourne,  the  British  ob- 
stetrician-gynecologist who  originally  estab- 
lished this  view,  is  now  so  disgusted  at  the 
abuse  of  the  "mother's  health"  Indication 
that  he  is  a  member  of  "The  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  the  Unborn",  and  Is  violently 
opposed  to  elective  abortion. — Again  this  very 
pertinent  information  was  either  unknown 
to  the  majority  of  Supreme  Court  Justices, 
or  it  was  deliberately  omitted  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  legal  opinion. 

Justice  Blackmun  in  an  apparent  effort  to 
establish  that  social  abortion  can  be  coun- 
tenanced as  a  contribution  to  reducing  ma- 
ternal mortality  states: —  "Mortality  rates 
for  women  undergoing  early  abortions,  where 
the  procedure  is  legal,  appear  to  be  as  low 
as  or  lower  than  the  rates  for  nouTial  child- 
birth".— In  Justficatlon  of  this  he  quotes 
Potts  and  Tietze  who  are  well  known  for  their 
endorsement  of  elective  abortion  (Roe  v. 
Wade  p.  34)  and  ignores  other  reports  such 
as  that  of  Peel  on  "The  British  Abortion 
Act "  which  appeared  In  "The  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology  Year  Book"  of  1970.  This  latter 
report  showed  that.  In  Britain,  where  the 
standard  of  medicine  is  higher  than  in  Hun- 
gary and  Czechoslovakia,  having  an  abortion 
is  not  safer  than  having  a  baby.  Blackmun 
also  omitted  to  consider  the  fact  that  ma- 
ternal deaths  from  abortion  are  also  in- 
(^.ludert  in  the  mftternal  mortality  statistics 

by  definition. 

Justice  Blackmun  writes  of  "high  mortality 
rates  at  illegal  abortion  mills"  and  gives  no 
reference.  It  is  now  well  established  that  in- 
stead of  the  10,000  illegal  abortion  deaths 
per  year  which  proabortlonlsts  claimed  to  be 
occurring  in  the  absence  of  liberalized  abor- 
tion, there  were  less  than  100  deaths  from  all 
tjrpes  of  abortion  in  the  entire  United  States 
in  1967.  This  was  before  any  of  the  State 
laws  were  liberalized  except  Colorado,  and 
the  total  number  of  deaths  is  less  than  half 
the  nixmber  of  homicides  in  St.  Louis  In  the 
same  year. 

Justice  Blackmun  used  a  great  deal  of 
data  which  could  be  analyzed  and  shown 
wanting,  but  I  will  finish  with  a  conunent  on 
the  crux  of  the  matter.  This  is  the  fact  that 
Blackmun  states  that  there  is  disagreement 
about  when  human  life  begins,  and  that  "We 
need  not  resolve  the  difficult  question  of  when 
life  begins"  (Roe  v.  Wade  p.  44).  Yet  In  the 
same  section,  Blackmun  supports  the  argu- 
ment that  life  begins  at  birth. 

I  suggest  that  by  considering  a  few  fun- 
damental facts  with  regard  to  reproductive 
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physiology  and  fetal  growth,  the  Supreme 
Court  could  have  decided  when  human  life 
began,  and  then  they  could  not  possibly  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  a  woman's  right 
to  privacy  was  more  fundamental  than  a 
baby's  right  to  life. 

It  is  clear  from  the  scientific  facts  that 
there  Is  no  disagreement  about  when  human 
life  begins.  It  is  clear  that  the  fetus  is  hu- 
man because  Its  parents  are  human.  It  is 
clear  that  it  is  alive  from  conception.  There 
is  no  real  disagreement  as  to  the  scientific 
facts  but  only  as  to  the  ettlcs  of  the  situa- 
tion. In  support  of  this  statement,  I  would 
like  to  quote  the  following  excerpt  from  an 
editorial  entitled  "A  New  Ethic  for  Medicine 
and  Society  "  from  California  Medicine,  Sep- 
tember 1970. 

This  is  the  official  Journal  of  the  California 
Medical  Society,  and  the  article  was  written 
by  a  proabortionist,  with  reference  to  the 
move  from  liberalized  abortion  to  "abortion 
on  demand." 

"Since  the  old  ethic  has  not  yet  been  fully 
displaced  It  has  been  necessary  to  separate 
the  idea  of  abortion  from  the  Idea  of  kill- 
ing, which  continues  to  be  socially  abhor- 
rent. The  result  has  been  a  curious  avoid- 
ance of  the  scientific  fact,  which  everyone 
really  knows,  that  human  life  begins  at 
conception  and  is  continuous,  whether  intra 
or  extra-uterine,  until  death.  The  very  con- 
siderable semantic  gymnastics,  which  are 
required  to  rationalize  abortion  as  ansrthing 
but  taking  a  human  life,  would  be  ludicrous 
if  they  were  not  often  put  forth  under  so- 
cially impeccable  auspices." 

Sir  John  Peel,  President  of  the  Interna- 
tional Federation  of  Gynecologists  and  Ob- 
stetricians, put  the  subject  of  elective  abor- 
tion In  perspective  as  follows: 

"Let  us  be  quite  clear  in  our  minds.  The 
deliberate  termination  of  a  pregnancy,  at 
whatever  stage  in  pregnancy  it  is  undertaken 
before  viability,  Is  the  same  procedure.  At- 
tempts to  determine  an  artificial  dividing 
line  before  which  a  pregnancy  may  be  termi- 
nated for  nonmedical  reasons  is  pure  sophis- 
try. A  fetus  of  10  weeks  is  not  essentially 
different  from  one  of  20  weeks,  or  one  of  20 
weeks  from  one  of  30  weeks.  It  may  be  safer 
medically  to  terminate  pregnancies  at  8 
rather  than  16  weeks,  but  one  Is  no  more  or 
less  Justified  than  the  other  If  the  alleg-Ml 
Indication  Is  a  nonmedical  one." 

"If  society  gives  sanction  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  life  for  one  set  of  circumstances  for 
what  it  claims  to  be  the  good  of  society,  why 
should  it  not  sanction  the  killing  of  the 
abnormal  neonate,  the  mental  defective,  the 
delinquent,  the  Incurable,  the  senile? — The 
mfnd  recoils  from  such  suggestion,  but  let 
us  lace  it.  society  in  the  past  has  sanctioned 
all  of  these. 

Is  it  fanciful  to  think  that  we  may  be 
movmg  towBU-d  a  situation  in  which  the 
sanctity  of  human  life  is  no  longer  recog- 
nized  -^Sere  life  can  be  created  artificially 

at  will,  and  equally  at  will  expuilgSCi?" 

For  those  of  you  who  think  that  Peel  was 
being  fanciful,  let  me  remind  you  that  the 
very  liberal  British  Abortion  Act  was  passed 
in  1967,  and  in  1969,  a  Euthanasia  Bill 
("mercy  killing")  was  only  defeated  in  the 
House  of  Lords  by  61  votes  to  40. 

In  the  United  States,  the  same  "antl-llfe" 
trend  is  seen. 

In  the  State  of  Florida,  a  Euthanasia  Bill, 
euphemistically  described  as  the  "Death  with 
Dignity  Bill"  was  defeated  by  fewer  votes 
than  the  bill  to  liberalize  abortion.  In  the 
State  of  Colorado,  the  bill  to  liberalize  abor- 
tion was  passed  in  1967  and  in  1970  the  Colo- 
rado Nursing  Association  voted  173-109  in 
favor  of  euthanasia  (RJI.  Magazine  July. 
1970). 

And  why  not?  Because,  when  we  sanction 
elective  (social)  abortion  we  adopt  a  new 
ethic,  the  implications  of  which  were  obvi- 
ously not  appreciated  by  the  7  concurring 
Supreme  Court  Justices.  It  Is  inconceivable 
that  they  could  have  realized  that  their  rul- 
ing would  make  It  legal  for  one  obstretrlcian 
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to  be  performing  a  cesarean  section  to  save 
a  motber  and  baby  In  one  operating  room, 
wblle  In  the  operating  room  next  door 
another  doctor  was  performing  essentially 
the  same  operation  (which  he  calls  a  hys- 
terotomy) for  the  specific  purpose  of  killing 
the  baby. 

(Hysterotomy  can  be  done  at  27  weeks 
without  a  medical  reason  but  at  37  weeks  a 
"mental  health"  reason  would  be  all  that 
is  necessary.)  This  Is  surely  the  ethic  of 
Aldous  Huxley's  "Brave  New  World",  or  of 
Adolf  Hitler's  old  world.  Yet  it  is  being  em- 
braced by  many  of  the  Intelligentsia.  Francis 
Crick  the  British  Nobel  Laureate  has  said 
that  a  baby  should  not  be  declared  alive  un- 
til 48  hours  after  birth,  and  there  should 
be  compulsory  death  at  the  age  of  80  years. 
This  will  obviously  open  the  door  to  infanti- 
cide, and  euthanasia  would  be  the  ultimate 
reward  for  our  senior  citizens.  Is  this  the 
course  that  we  want  to  foUow?  You  may  say 
It  is  not,  but  if  we  kill  the  fetvis  for  non- 
medical reasons  we  abandon  the  old  ethic 
and  then  where  do  we  stop?  Already  It  has 
been  reported  from  Yale-New  Haven  Hospi- 
tal, that  43  infants  were  allowed  to  die  over 
the  period  January  1,  1970-June  30,  1972, 
after  "parents  and  physicians  in  a  group  de- 
cision concluded  that  prognosis  for  mean- 
ingful life  was  extremely  poor  or  hopeless". 
(New  England  Journal  of  Medicine,  289:890. 
1973). 

Senator  Bartlett  (R.  Oklahoma)  recently 
made  a  statement  before  the  UJ3.  Senate 
which  brings  the  whole  anti-life  trend  into 
perspective — "As  soon  as  one  questions  the 
value  of  human  life,  there  is  nothing  in  prin- 
ciple that  prevents  him  from  expanding  the 
circumstances  under  which  human  beings 
may  be  exterminated.  It  is  only  a  matter  of 
degree  to  shift  from  the  extermination  of  the 
fetus  to  the  extermination  of  the  elderly,  the 
sick,  the  crippled  and  others  who  are  less 
than  whole  persons." 

I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  pro- 
abortionists,-  Inside  and  outside  the  Supreme 
Court,  feel  genuinely  that  they  are  building 
a  better  world  for  all  of  us.  These  well  mean- 
ing people  could  be  classified  as  the  "seduced 
idealists"  of  the  1970's.  I  believe  that  they 
are  wrong,  and  like  their  coimterparts  who 
were  tried  at  Nuremberg,  they  must  be  op- 
posed before  it  is  too  late. 

The  informed  proabortlonlsts  know  that 
life  is  a  biological  continutim  from  con- 
ception to  death.  Obviously  they  also  know 
that  the  fetus  Is  Innocent  of  any  crime,  but 
they  feel  that  a  new  ethic  Is  called  for  to 
bring  quick  solutions  for  the  problems  of  so- 
ciety. As  I  see  it.  this  is  the  type  of  "quality 
control"  thinking  that  led  to  the  horrors  of 
Belsen  and  Dachau.  At  a  time  when  all  rea- 
sonable people  axe  concerned  about  the  un- 
derprivileged surely  the  fetus  is  the  most 
underprivileged  of  all.  In  the  Sk&I  analysis. 
Inconvenient  as  the  fact  might  t>e  for  you, 
for  me,  for  the  unfortunate  woman  with  the 
"unwanted"  pregnancy,  or  for  the  Uhited 
States  Supreme  Court,  the  fetus  is  not  "a 
potential  human  being" — the  fetus  is  a  hu- 
man being  with  potential. 

Now  what  can  we  do  about  this  situa- 
tion?— I  feel  we  are  absolutely  right  in  oppos- 
ing the  Supreme  Court  decision.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  Human  Rights  Amendments  to 
the  Constitution,  as  proposed  by  Congress- 
man Hogan  and  Senator  Buckley,  mxist  be 
supported.  Thla  type  of  amendment  Is  com- 
monly known  as  "The  Human  Life  Amend- 
ment". With  its  adc^tion  not  only  the  fetus, 
but  the  abnormal  infant,  the  mentally  re- 
tarded and  the  senile  elderly  are  protected. — 
Surely,  tbe  main  thing  that  differentiates  us 
from  tbe  animals  la  that  we  do  feel  the  re- 
sponsibility to  be  our  brother's  keeper. 
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HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOtTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16,  1974 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumer Aflfairs  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  I  have  today 
introduced  on  behalf  of  myself  and  12 
additional  members  of  the  subcommittee 
a  far-reaching  bill  to  tear  down  barriers 
to  the  extension  of  credit  based  not  on 
a  person's  creditworthiness  but  on  such 
factors  as  race,  color,  religion,  national 
origin,  age,  sex,  or  marital  status.  It  is 
H.R.  14856. 

This  bipartisan  measure  is  cospon- 
sored  by  the  following  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  listed  in  order  of  subcom- 
mittee seniority  and  by  party:  Repre- 
sentatives Walter  E.  Pauntroy  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Parren  J.  Mitchell 
of  Maryland,  William  A.  Barrett  of 
Pennsylvania,  Henry  B.  Gonzalez  of 
Texas,  Andrew  Young  of  Georgia,  Fort- 
NEY  H.  (Pete)  Stark,  Jr.,  of  California, 
John  Joseph  Moaklby  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Edward  I.  Koch  of  New  York,  Demo- 
crats; and  Margaret  M.  Heckler  of 
Massachusetts,  Stewart  B.  McKinney  of 
Connecticut,  Matthew  J.  Rinaldo  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Angelo  D.  Roncallo  of  New 
York,  Republicans. 

While  there  are  scores  of  bills  in  the 
House  dealing  with  the  subject  of  dis- 
crimination In  credit  by  reason  of  sex  or 
marital  status,  and  a  number  of  others 
dealing  with  age  discrimination  deny- 
ing applications  for  credit  crads,  H.R. 
14856  is  the  first  one  introduced  in  either 
House  of  Congress  which  covers  such  a 
wide  spectrum  of  discriminatory  prac- 
tices In  the  credit  industry.  It  represents 
an  almost  unanlmuos  decision  among 
subcommittee  members  to  strike  at  the 
existence  of  unfair  credit  selection  prac- 
tices victimizing  millions  of  Americans 
because  of  their  status  as  members  of  a 
particular  group  or  category  of  oeoole 
rather  thon  as  individuals  seeking  credit 
on  the  basis  of  their  own  ability  and 
willingness  to  repay. 

ORIGIN    OF   THE   LEGISLATION 

This  legislation  had  its  main  origin 
in  hearings  conducted  almost  exactly  2 
years  ago — on  May  22  and  23,  1972 — by 
the  National  Commission  on  Consiuner 
Finance,  an  agency  created  by  title  IV 
of  the  Constimer  Credit  Protection  Act  of 
1968  to  investigate  and  report  on  the 
entire  field  of  consumer  credit  in  the 
United  States.  The  May  1972,  hearings 
were  devoted  to  the  subject  of  discrimin- 
ation in  credit  extensions  by  reason  of 
sex  and  marital  status. 

As  the  principal  author  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  created  the  Commission,  and 
as  the  only  House  Member  who  served 
continuously  on  that  nine -member  bi- 
partisan Commission  during  its  entire 
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3-year  existence,  I  am  proud  to  have  Ini- 
tiated the  move  within  the  CommLssion 
to  hold  hearings  on  sex  and  marital  sta- 
tus discrimination.  The  hearings  2 
years  ago  brought  to  dramatic  national 
attention,  through  widespread  press  and 
television  coverage,  the  ridiculous  and 
imeconomlc  policies  followed  by  many 
major  creditors  In  denying  credit  to 
creditworthy  women  in  their  own  right — 
particularly  married,  separated,  divorced 
or  widowed  women  but  also,  in  numerous 
instances  in  the  real  estate  field,  to  single 
women,  too — without  regard  to  their 
ability  to  repay  or  to  the  creditor's  ability 
to  compel  repayment  through  legal 
process. 

As  a  result  of  those  hearings  and  the 
Commission's  subsequent  dlscussibn  of 
this  issue  in  Its  final  report  in  December 
1972,  major  national  creditors  whose  un- 
supportable  discriminatory  practices  had 
been  mercilessly  exposed  by  witnesses 
appearing  before  the  Commission  im- 
mediately undertook  a  soul-searching 
look  at  their  internal  policies  on  credit 
granting  criteria  and  wisely  ordered  a 
change  In  those  policies.  In  addition, 
under  effective  prodding  from  women's 
groups  throughout  the  country,  at  least 
14  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  enacted  laws  within  the  past  2 
years  to  prohibit  discrimination  in  credit 
by  reason  of  sex,  or  by  reason  of  sex  or 
marital  status. 

Two  years  ago  today  there  was  not  a 
single  bill  pending  in  either  the  House  or 
Senate  to  deal  with  this  problem  by  na- 
tional legislation.  Now  there  are  dozens 
of  such  bills  in  the  House,  sponsored  by 
scores  of  Members;  the  Senate,  mean- 
while, without  legislative  hearings,  added 
to  S.  2101— a  bill  dealing  with  credit  bill- 
ing practices  and  with  technical  amend- 
ments to  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act — a 
third  title  prohibiting  discrimination  by 
reason  of  sex  or  marital  status,  and 
passed  it  last  July  by  a  vote  of  90  to  0. 
Since  then,  there  have  been  intense  pres- 
sures on  my  subcommittee  by  women's 
groups  to  act  separately  on  discrimina- 
tion legislation  without  tying  It  Into  an 
omnibus  consumer  credit  bill  which  we 
are  preparing  and  which  will  cover  not 
only  all  of  the  issues  in  titles  I  and  II  of 
S.  2101  but  many  additional  areas  of  con- 
sumer credit  concern  outlined  by  the  Na- 
tional Commission  OH  Consumfer  Finance. 

I  had  been  fearful  that  action  by  the 
House  an  a  separate  bill  dealing  only  with 
discrimination  could  force  us  into  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  its  omnibus 
bill,  S.  2101,  before  we  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  pass  our  own  omnibus  bill. 
S.  2101  contains  features  which  con- 
sumerlsts,  the  Federal  Reserve,  and  FTC 
all  maintain  would  seriously  undermine 
truth-ln-lending  compliance  and  effec- 
tiveness, and  would  make  it  worse  than 
passing  no  bill  at  all. 

Congressman  Koch,  who  has  been  ex- 
tremely interested  in  the  discrimination 
issue,  initiated  a  move  within  the  sub- 
committee to  have  all  of  the  members 
Interested  In  passing  separate  antidis- 
crimination legislation  agree  to  fight  any 
attempts  to  make  It  a  vehicle  for  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  on  any  provisions 
of  S.  2101  other  than  tlUe  HI  of  that  bUl 
dealing  with  discrimination.  Congress- 
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woman  Heckler,  who  has  also  been  a 
leading  proponent  within  the  subcom- 
mittee for  separate  legislation,  and  all 
other  cosponsors  of  H.R.  14856  agreed  to 
this  strategy.  An  effort  meanwhile  is  to 
be  made  in  the  Senate  to  pass  separate 
antidiscrimination  legislation. 

Thus.  I  was  happy  to  proceed  with  sep- 
arate antidiscrimination  legislation,  pro- 
viding that  It  covered  all  major  areas  of 
discrimination.  We  will  expedite  this  bill 
and  consider  later  in  the  session  an 
omnibus  consumer  credit  bill  of  our  own 
as  a  vehicle  to  go  to  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  truth-in-lending  amend- 
ments contained  in  titles  I  and  II  of  S. 
2101. 

DEVELOPMENT     OF     THE     NtW     ANTIDISCRIMINA- 
TION   B1I.L 

Beginning  last  July,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Consumer  Affairs  launched  a 
series  of  oversight  hearings  on  the  Fair 
Credit  Reporting  Act,  on  all  of  the  truth- 
ln-lending  issues  covered  in  S.  2101.  and 
also  on  all  of  the  additional  areas  and 
recommendp.tions  in  the  consumer  credit 
field  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Consumer  Finance.  We  took  voluminous 
testimony,  hearing  first  from  the  FTC 
on  the  Fair  C/edit  Reporting  Act,  and 
then  from  ofQciaWof  the  nine  Federal 
agencies  enforcing  the  Truth  In  Lend- 
ing Act — the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation,  the  National  Cred- 
it Union  Administration,  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  the  Packers  and 
Stockyard  Administration.  In  addition, 
we  heard  from  the  heads  of  the  FHA,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  and  the 
Farm  Credit  Administation. 

We  then  heard  frtHn  representatives  of 
bankers,  major  credit  card  issuers,  retail 
merchants,  credit  unions,  mortgage 
lenders,  automobile  finance  companies, 
and  the  small  loan  industry.  Other  wit- 
nesses were  the  former  Chairman  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Consumer  Fi- 
nance, spokeswomen  for  most  of  the 
national  women's  organizations  inter- 
ested In  credit  Issues,  and  a  group  of  out- 
standing consumer  lawyers. 

In  all  of  our  hearings,  we  went  deeply 
into  the  Issue  of  unfair  credit  discrimi- 
nation, and  there  was  almost  universal 
agreement  among  our  witnesses  that 
discrimination  was  a  problem  susceptible 
to  solution  through  carefully  drawn  na- 
tional legislation.  But  title  HI  of  S.  21W, 
although  generally  supported  as  to  ob- 
jectives, was  also  generally  rejected  as 
unworkable,  because  of  Its  failure  to 
come  to  grips  with  a  vast  array  of  State 
laws  which  could  affect  a  creditor's  abil- 
ity to  assure  repayment  of  credit  ex- 
tended to  married  women  In  their  own 
names,  or  which.  In  many  Instances, 
prohibit  separate  credit  accounts  for 
husbands  and  wives,  or,  in  the  field  of 
real  property,  restrict  the  freedom  of 
action  of  a  husband  or  wife  to  dispose  of 
property  without  the  other's  consent. 

The  National  Commission  on  Consum- 
er Finance,  as  one  of  Its  foremost  rec- 
ommendations on  the  subject  of  discrim- 
ination by  reason  of  marital  status,  had 
called  for  a  thorough  study  by  the  indi- 
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vidual  States  of  any  laws  on  their  books 
which  ttihibit  the  granting  of  credit  to 
creditworthy  women.  The  American  Law 
Section  of  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  undertook  a  comprehensive  study 
of  these  laws  at  my  request  many  months 
ago.  and  has  nearly  completed  a  State- 
by-State  analysis  of  such  laws  which  will 
be  available  to  the  subcommittee  when 
we  begin  hearings  shortly  on  the  bill  we 
are  introducing  today. 

SCOPE    OF    THE    NEW    BILL 

In  the  meantime,  and  based  en  the  in- 
formation and  suggestions  we  received  in 
our  oversight  hearings,  13  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  have  now 
joined  in  refining  from  many  sources 
what  we  believe  is  an  effective  national 
approach  to  the  elimination  of  discrimi- 
nation (defined  in  the  bill  as  "any  invidi- 
ous distinction" — a  term  with  a  long  his- 
tory of  court  application  in  civil  rights 
cases  involving  discrimination)  in  the 
granting  of  credit,  not  only  by  reason  of 
sex  or  marital  status  but  also  because  of 
race,  color,  i-eligion.  national  origin,  or 

age. 

Our  objective  is  to  require  creditors- 
all  creditors,  not  just  those  in  the  con- 
sumer, agricultural,  and  residential  real 
estate  credit  fields  covered  in  the  Truth- 
in-Lending  Act— to  make  their  decisions 
on  the  granting  or  withholding  of  credit 
on  the  basis  of  the  individual  applicant's 
creditworthiness  rather  than  on  extrane- 
ous factors  of  group  identification. 

However,  when  a  State  law  clearly 
places  a  creditor  in  a  position  where  his 
legal  remedies  to  enforce  repayment  in 
event  of  default  are  absent  or  seriously 
curtailed  because  of  the  applicant's 
marital  status  or  age,  for  instance,  his 
decision  to  withhold  or  limit  credit,  or 
to  charge  a  higher  finance  rate,  would  not 
constitute  a  violation  of  the  Equal  Credit 
Opportunity  Act.  H.R.  14856  also  takes 
into  account  a  creditor's  right  in  credit 
transactions  to  request  signatures  of 
both  parties  to  a  marriage  In  order  to 
create  a  valid  lien,  pass  clear  title,  or 
waive  Inchoate  rights  to  property. 

On  the  other  hand.  In  those  States 
where  separate  accoimts  for  husband  and 
wife  with  the  same  creditor  are  prohib- 
ited In  order  to  prevent  both  parties 
from  having  to  pay  a  higher  finance 
charge  or  rate  of  interest  than  they 
would  pay  imder  one  accoimt,  HR.  14856 
expressly  provides  that  such  a  State  law 
shall  not  apply  In  any  case  where  a  party 
to  a  marriage  volimtarily  applies  for 
separate  credit  despite  the  added  cost 
this  might  entail.  This  carries  out  a  spe- 
cific recommendation  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Consumer  Finance. 

Basically,  our  antidiscrimination  bill 
would  require  creditors  to  consider  ap- 
plications for  credit  on  an  individual 
basis,  taking  into  account  the  Indi- 
vidual's ability  to  repay  and  the  credi- 
tor's rights  to  recover  in  case  of  default. 
The  only  issue  to  be  considered  Is  credit- 
worthiness. 

Although  HH.  14856  does  not  amend 
the  Truth-ln-Lendlng  Act,  as  would  title 
TTT  of  S.  2101  and  many  of  the  House 
bills  on  sex  and  marital  status  credit  dis- 
crimination, the  administrative  enforce- 
ment provisions  In  this  bill  are  generally 
similar  to  those  of  the  Truth-in-Lending 
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Act.  All  of  the  agencies  which  now  en- 
force truth  in  lending  would  also  enforce 
the  Equal  Credit  Opportimlty  Act  among 
creditors  under  their  supervision  or 
jurisdlctiorv  In  addition,  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  has  been  assigned  re- 
sponsibility under  this  bill  for  com- 
pliance by  agricultural  lenders  under  its 
jurisdiction,  rather  than  having  this  re- 
sponsibility, lie  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  as  it  does  for  truth-in-lend- 
ing compliance  by  lenders  affiliated  with 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

As  is  the  case  in  truth  In  lending,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  would  be  re- 
sponsible under  H.R.  14856  for  promul- 
gating all  regulations  for  enforcement 
of  the  Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act.  The 
regulations  would  have  to  be  Issued  no 
later  than  6  months  after  enactment  of 
the  law.  which  is  when  the  Equal  Credit 
Opportunity  Act  would  go  into  effect. 

No  criminal  penalties  are  provided  in 
the  bilL  Civil  penalties  provided  for  in 
H.R.  14856  call  for  recovery  of  actual 
damages  plus  reasonable  attorney's  fees 
and  up  to  $10,000  In  punitive  damages 
In  an  individual  action.  In  a  class  action, 
neither  a  minimum  nor  a  maximum 
amount  of  punitive  damages  is  specified; 
the  amount  of  pimitive  damages  would 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
based  on  such  factors  as  the  amount  of 
actual  damages  awarded,  the  frequency 
and  persistence  of  failures  of  compliance 
by  the  defendant,  the  resources  of  the 
creditor,  the  number  of  persons  ad- 
versely affected,  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  violation  was  intentional. 

An  added  feature  of  the  bill,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
provides  for  civil  actions  by  the  Justice 
Department  in  cases  of  failure  by  the  ap- 
propriate enforcement  agency  to  achieve 
compliance,  or  when  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  reason  to  believe  that  one  or 
more  creditors  are  engaged  in  a  pattern 
or  practice  in  violation  of  the  act.  The 
Attorney  General  can  also  seek  injunc- 
tive relief,  as  can  individuals  who  are 
discriminated  agsdnst  or  who  have  cause 
to  believe  they  are  about  to  be  discrimi- 
nated against. 

Some  of  the  women's  groups  support- 
ing antidiscrimination  legislation  based 
on  sex  or  marital  status  have  urged  the 
subcommittee  to  prohibit  a  creditor  even 
from  Inquiring  as  to  an  applicant's  sex 
or  marital  status.  For  reasons  I  have  out- 
lined, involving  the  creditor's  rights  and 
remedies  under  State  laws  in  the  event 
of  default.  H.R.  14856  does  not  adopt  that 
position. 

Two  other  provisions  of  the  bill  are  of 
Interest.  Any  action  taken  by  a  creditor 
in  good  faith  in  conformance  with  an 
official  regulation  of  the  Federal  Resen'e 
Board,  or  an  official  Interpretation  issued 
by  the  Board  itself  (rather  than  a  staff 
advisory)  could  not  be  considered  a  vio- 
lation of  the  act.  Furthermore,  while  an 
aggrieved  applicant  could  sue  for  dam- 
ages under  either  the  Federal  law  or  any 
State  law  on  the  same  subject,  or  both, 
he  or  she  could  not  collect  damages  In  a 
Federal  court  action  if  recovery  has  been 
had  imder  a  State  law  based  on  the  same 
transaction. 
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NIED  FOR  KEVTSIONB  OF  STATE  LAWS 

The  bill  we  have  introduced  can  elimi- 
nate invidious  distinctions  In  the  grant- 
ing of  credit  but  it  cannot  make  credit- 
worthy a  woman  who  is  rendered  not 
creditworthy  by  a  provision  of  her  own 
State's  laws  dealing  with  community 
property,  or  husband-wife  relationships 
generally.  It  can  do  nothing  for  a  young 
person  not  legally  qualified  to  make  bind- 
ing contracts.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can 
strike  down  unfair  and  arbitrary  creditor 
practices  based  on  custom  or  on  long 
since  repealed  State  laws. 

But  enactment  of  H.R.  14856  would 
still  require  action  in  the  State  legisla- 
tures to  deal  with  State  laws  which  re- 
flect obsolete  concepts  of  the  role  of 
women  in  the  family  and  in  the  economy. 
Some  of  the  States  have  addressed  item- 
selves  to  this  problem;  many  have  not. 
even  while  passing  laws  purporting  to 
prohibit  discrimination  in  extensions  of 
credit. 

In  ova  forthcoming  hearings  and  in 
the  committee  report  on  H.R.  14856 — 
if  approved  by  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee,  as  I  have  every  expecta- 
tion will  occur — we  will  endeavor  to 
document  the  problems  involved  in  State 
laws  dealing  with  women's  credit  worthi- 
ness, so  as  to  provide  some  guidance  in 
bringing  obsolete  State  laws  into  con- 
formance with  modem  realities.  I  do  not 
foresee  any  serious  attempt  to  amend 
this  bill,  however,  to  preempt  State  laws 
dealing  with  dower,  courtesy,  support  or 
other  protections  for  either  party  to  a 
marriage.  As  I  mentioned  previously, 
H.R.  14856  intervenes,  in  those  instances 
where  the  purpose  of  a  State,  law  is  to 
limit  finance  charges  when  there  are 
graduated  State  usury  ceilings  in  effect. 
But  instead  of  preempting  such  a  law 
under  all  circumstances,  o\u-  bill  merely 
sets  it  aside  in  those  specific  situations 
where  a  party  to  a  marriage  expressly 
desires  separate  credit  with  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact  that  this  could  result 
in  higher  finance  charges  to  both  hus- 
band and  wife  on  their  separate  accounts 
than  would  be  true  of  a  single  account 
with  the  same  creditor  for  both  husband 
and  wife. 

In  the  22  years  I  have  served  in  the 
Congress,  I  have  seldom  seen  an  issue 
take  fire  as  quickly  as  this  issue  of  dis- 
crimination in  extensions  of  credit  by 
reason  of  sex  or  marital  status  and  lead 
to  so  many  new  State  laws  in  a  period  of 
only  2  years  since  the  national  Commis- 
sion held  its  hearings  in  May,  1972.  The 
Commission  in  its  final  report  made 
many  recommendations  in  other  areas 
of  consumer  credit  protection  which  I 
hope  wiU  also  win  wide  public  approval 
when  we  offer  them  in  our  subsequent 
omnibus  bill. 

TEXT  OF  H.R.   14856 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  wide- 
spread interest  among  Members  of  the 
House  in  equal  credit  opportunity  legis- 
lation, many  of  whom  have  introduced 
or  cosponsored  bills  on  this  subject,  and 
because  of  the  Importance  of  this  legis- 
lation to  creditors,  women's  organiza- 
tions, consiuner  groups,  civil  rights  and 
civil  liberties  organizations,  and  many. 
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many  individual  citizens,  I  submit  for 
inclusi<»i  in  the  Record,  imder  unani- 
mous consent,  the  text  of  HJl.  14856,  as 
follows: 

HJt,.  14866 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHOBT  TFTLE 

Section   1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act". 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  there  is  a 
need  to  Insure  that  the  various  financial  In- 
stitutions and  other  firms  engaged  In  the 
extensions  of  credit  exercise  their  responsi- 
bility to  make  credit  available  with  fairness, 
impartiality,  and  without  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  national 
origin,  age,  sex,  or  marital  status.  Economic 
stabilization  would  be  enhanced  and  com- 
petition among  the  various  financial  insti- 
tutions and  other  firms  engaged  in  the  ex- 
tension of  credit  would  be  strengthened  by 
an  absence  of  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  religion,  national  origin,  age, 
sex,  or  marital  status,  as  well  as  by  the  In- 
formed use  of  credit  which  Congress  has 
heretofore  sought  to  promote.  It  Is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act  to  require  that  financial 
Institutions  and  other  firms  engaged  In  the 
extension  of  credit  make  that  credit  equally 
avaUable  to  all  creditworthy  customers  with- 
out regard  to  race,  color,  religion,  national 
origin,  age,  sex,  or  marital  status. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "applicant"  means  any  per- 
son who  applies  to  a  creditor  directly  for  an 
extension,  renewal,  or  continuation  of  credit, 
or  applies  to  a  creditor  Indirectly  by  use  of 
an  existing  credit  plan  for  an  amount  ex- 
ceeding a  previously  established  credit  limit. 

(2)  the  term  "Board"  means  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

(3)  the  term  "credit"  means  the  right 
granted  by  a  creditor  to  a  debtor  to  defer 
payment  of  debt  or  to  incur  debt  and  defer 
its  payment  or  to  purchase  property  or  serv- 
ices and  defer  payment  therefor,  whether 
or  not  a  finance  charge  or  late  payment 
charge  Is  Imposed. 

(4)  the  term  "creditor"  means  any  person 
who  regularly  extends,  renews,  or  continues 
credit;  any  person  who  regularly  arranges 
for  the  extension,  renewal,  or  continuation  of 
credit;  or  any  assignee  of  an  original  creditor 
who  participates  in  the  decision  to  extend, 
renew  or  continue  credit. 

(5)  the  term  "discriminate"  means  to  make 
any  Invidious  distinction. 

(6)  the  term  "person"  means  a  natural 
person,  a  corporation,  government  or  gov- 
ernmental subdivision  or  agency,  trust,  es- 
tate, partnership,  cooperative  or  {.ssociation. 

EQUAL   BIGHTS    UNDER   THE    LAW   TO   OBTAIN 
CREDIT 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  creditor 
to  discriminate  against  any  applicant  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  relig^lon,  national  origin, 
age,  sex,  or  marital  status  with  respect  to  any 
aspect  of  a  credit  transaction. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec.  5  (a)  The  Board  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  which  in  its  Judgment  are  nec- 
essary or  proper  to  carry  ou'-  this  Act. 

(b)  In  prescribing  regulations  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  Board  shall  provide — 

(1)  that  an  inquiry  by  or  on  behalf  of  a 
creditor  of  the  race,  color,  religion,  national 
origin,  age,  sex,  or  marital  status  of  any 
applicant  Is  not  a  violation  of  section  4  If 
the  Inquiry  is  to  ascertain  the  creditor's 
rights  and  remedies  in  the  event  of  default 
by  the  applicant;  and 

<2)   that  a  request  by  or  on  behalf  of  a 
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creditor  for  the  signature  of  both  parties  to 
a  marriage  to  create  a  valid  lien,  pass  clear 
title,  or  waive  inchoate  rights  to  property 
Is  not  a  violation  of  section  4. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  prescribe  its  regula- 
tions as  soon  as  possible  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  but  In  no  event  later 
than  its  effective  date. 

ADMINISTRATIVE     ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Compliance  with  the  require- 
ments Imposed  under  this  Act  shall  be  en- 
forced under: 

(1)  section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act,  in  the  case  of 

(A)  national  banks,  by  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency, 

(B)  member'banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  (other  than  national  banks),  by  the 
Board,  and 

(C)  banks  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  (other  than  members 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System) ,  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation. 

(2)  section  5(d)  of  the  Home  Owners" 
Loan  Act  of  1933,  section  407  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  and  sections  6(1)  and  17  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  (acting  directly  or 
through  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation),  in  the  case  of  any 
Institution  subject  to  any  of  those  provi- 
sions, 

(3)  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act,  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration  with  respect  to  any  Federal 
Credit  Union, 

(4)  the  Acts  to  regulate  commerce,  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  re- 
spect to  any  common  carrier  subject  to  those 
Acts, 

(6)  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  by 
the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  with  respect  to 
any  air  carrier  or  foreign  air  carrier  subject 
to  that  Act, 

(6)  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  1921 
(except  as  provided  In  section  406  of  that 
Act),  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with 
respect  to  any  activities  subject  to  that  Act, 
and 

(7)  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971,  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  with  respect  to 
any  Federal  land  bank.  Federal  land  bank 
association,  Federal  Intermediate  credit 
bank,  and  production  credit  association. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  the  exercise  by  any 
agency  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  its 
powers  under  any  Act  referred  to  In  that 
subsection,  a  violation  of  any  requirement 
imposed  under  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  violation  of  a  requirement  imposed  under 
that  Act.  In  addition  to  Its  powers  under  any 
provision  of  law  specifically  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a) ,  each  of  the  agencies  referred 
to  in  that  subsection  may  exercise  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  compliance  with  any  re- 
quirement Imposed  under  this  Act  any  other 
authority  conferred  on  it  by  law.  The  exercise 
of  the  authorities  of  any  of  the  agencies  re- 
t^fieA  to  In  subsection  (a)  for  the  purpose 
of  enforcing  compliance  with  any  require- 
ment Imposed  under  this  Act  shall  In  no  way 
preclude  the  exercise  of  such  authorities  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  compliance  with 
any  other  provision  of  law  not  relating  to  the 
prohibition  of  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  religion,  national  origin,  age,  sex. 
or  marital  status  with  respect  to  any  aspect 
of  a  credit  transaction. 

(c)  Except  to  the  extent  that  enforcement 
of  the  requirements  Imposed  under  this  Act 
Is  specifically  committed  to  some  other  Gov- 
ernment agency  under  subsection  (a),  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  enforce  such 
requirements.  For  the  purpose  of  the  exercise 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  of  its  func- 
tions and  powers  under  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act,  a  violation  of  any  require- 
ment imposed  under  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
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a  violation  of  a  requirement  imposed  under 
that  Act.  All  of  the  functions  and  powers  of 
ihe  Federal  Trade  Commission  under  the 
Federal  Trade  ComuiLssion  Act  are  avaU^ible 
to  the  Commission  to  enforce  compliance  by 
any  per.sou  witn  the  requirements  imposed 
under  thtj  Act,  irrespective  of  whether  that 
person  is  engaged  in  commerce  or  meets  any 
other  juricdlciioiial  tests  in  tiie  Federal  Trado 
Commission  Act. 

(d)  The  authority  of  the  Board  to  issue 
regulations  under  tills  Act  does  not  Impair 
the  authority  of  p.riy  other  aponcy  designated 
in  this  section  to  make  rules  respecting  it.; 
own  procedures  in  enforcing  compliance  with 
requirements  imposed  under  this  Act. 

CIVIL  LIABILITY 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Any  creditor  who  violates  sec- 
tion 4  or  any  regulation  prescribed  under 
section  5  shall  be  liable  to  the  aggrieved  ap- 
plicant in  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of 
any  actual  damages  sustained  by  such  appli- 
cant acting  either  in  an  individual  capacity 
or  as  a  member  of  a  class. 

(b)  Any  creditor  who  violates  .section  4  or 
any  regulation  prescribed  under  section  5 
shall  be  liable  to  the  aggrieved  applicant  for 
punitive  damages  In  an  amount  not  greater 
than  $10,000,  in  addition  to  any  actual  dam- 
ages provided  In  subsection  (a),  except  in 
the  case  of  a  class  action  the  liability  for 
punitive  d.amages  shall  be  for  such  amount 
as  the  court  may  allow.  In  determining  the 
amount  of  award  in  any  class  action,  the 
court  shall  consider,  among  other  relevant 
factors,  the  amount  of  any  actual  damages 
awarded,  the  frequency  and  persistence  of 
failures  of  compliance  by  the  creditor,  the 
resources  of  the  creditor,  the  number  of  per- 
sons adversely  affected,  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  creditor's  failure  of  compliance 
was  Intentional. 

<c)  Upon  application  by  an  aggrieved  ap- 
plicant, the  appropriate  United  States  dis- 
trict court  may  grant  such  equitable  and 
declaratory  relief  as  is  necessary  to  enforce 
section  4  or  any  regulation  prescribed  under 
section  5. 

(d)  In  the  caie  of  any  sucressful  action 
under  subsection  (a),  (b).  or  (c),  the  costs 
of  the  action,  together  with  p  reasonable  at- 
torney's fee  as  determined  by  t^e  court  shall 
be  added  to  any  damages  awarded  by  the 
court  under  such  subsection. 

(e)  No  provision  of  this  Act  (mnosing  nny 
liability  shall  apply  to  any  act  done  or 
omitted  in  good  faith  In  conformity  with 
any  official  regulation  or  Interpretation 
thereof  by  the  Board,  notwithstanding  that 
after  such  act  or  omission  has  occurred,  such 
rule  or  interpretation  is  amended,  rescinded, 
or  determined  by  Judicial  or  ctlier  authority 
to  be  Invalid  for  any  reason. 

(f)  Any  action  under  this  section  may  be 
brought  in  the  appropriate  United  States 
district  court  without  regard  to  the  amount 
In  controversy.  No  such  action  shall  be 
brought  later  than  three  years  from  the  date 
of  the  occurrence  of  the  violation. 

(g)  The  agencies  having  responsibility  for 
administrative  enforcement  under  section  6, 
If  unable  to  obtain  compliance  with  section 
4,  are  authorized  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Attorney  General  with  a  recommendation 
that  an  appropriate  civil  action  be  instituted. 

(b)  When  a  matter  is  referred  to  the  At- 
torney General  pursuant  to  subsection  (g), 
or  whenever  he  has  resison  to  believe  that  one 
or  more  creditors  are  engaged  In  a  pattern 
or  practice  in  violation  of  this  Act,  the  At- 
torney General  may  bring  a  civil  action  In 
any  appropriate  United  States  district  court 
for  such  relief  as  may  be  appropriate,  In- 
cluding injunctive  relief. 

(1)  No  person  aggrieved  by  a  violation  of 
this  Act  shall  recover  under  this  Act  on  any 
trAnsactlon  tot  which  recovery  Is  had  under 
the  lawa  of  any  State  relating  to  the  pro- 
hibition of  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
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race,  color,  religion,  national  origin,  age,  £ex, 
or  mai  itai  statub. 

MISCFLLANEOUS  PEOVISIONS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Consideration  or  application  ny 
a  creditor  of  any  State  law  which  relates  to 
the  creditor's  rights  and  remedies  against  the 
applicant  in  the  event  of  default  is  not  a 
violation  of  section  4. 

(b)  Any  provision  of  State  law  which,  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  both  parties  to  a 
marriage  irom  paying  a  higher  fiuance  charpe 
or  rate  of  interest  than  they  would  other- 
wis-e  pay  to  obtain  the  same  amount  of  credit, 
under  one  account,  prohibits  the  separate  ex- 
tension of  consumer  credit  to  either  party, 
shall  not  apply  in  any  case  where  a  parly  to 
a  marriage  voluntarily  apvllt's  fcr  separate 
credit. 

EFFECTIVE     DAIE 

Sec.  9.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  si.'^  months 
after  the  date  of  its  enactment,  except  sec- 
tion 5  shall  take  elTect  on  the  date  of  its 
enactni^nt. 
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BAN     THE   HANDGU:T -XLVIII 


HON.  JOIJATHAN  E.  BINGHAM 

OF    NLW    YORii 

1.1  THE  llOUtSi:  OF  ESPRESENTATiVES 
T'lursdav,  May  16,  1974 

Mr.  BiNGHAM.  ^'■r.  Speaker,  included 
herewith  is  another  installment  of  the 
"New  York  City  Handgun  Study"  con- 
ducted by  Deputy  Chief  Howard  Metz- 
dorff  of  the  New  York  City  Police  De- 
partment. At  the  suggestion  of  former 
IvIa.vor  John  V.  Lindsay,  Mr.  Metzdorff  in 
cooperation  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco,  nnd  Firearms,  under- 
took to  trace  back  to  the  original  point  of 
sale  all  handguns  seized  in  robbery,  mur- 
der, and  assault  arrests  during  the  first 
6  months  of  1973.  He  found  that  a  mere 
3  percent  of  the  1,802  traceable  handguns 
had  originally  been  procured  in  New  York 
State.  In  other  words,  we  now  have  posi- 
tive proof  that  the  overwhelming  num- 
ber of  gxm-related  crimes  are  accom- 
plished with  the  use  of  weapons  secured 
from  outside  States.  What  more  convinc- 
ing proof  could  there  be  of  tlie  need  for 
strong  Federal  legislation  restricting  the 
manufacture,  sale,  and  possession  of 
handguns? 

The  installment  follows: 
"New   Tosk   CrrT   Handgun   Study" 

It  was  decided  in  Augtist  1973,  to  review  all 
handgun  cases  recorded  between  January  1, 
1973  and  July  31.  1973,  and  to  trace  those 
handguns  to  their  last  retail  outlet.  The  co- 
c^>eratloil  and  assistance  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  (here- 
after ATP)  was  requested  and  obtained.  A 
task  force,  comprised  of  members  of  various 
units  of  the  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment, was  assembled  and  assigned  to  assist 
Ballistics  Section  personnel  in  reviewing  the 
case  files  of  that  section  and  in  selecting  those 
handgun  cases  where  tracing  seemed  feasible. 
ATP  prepared  instructions  detailing  the  in- 
formation they  require  for  successful  trac- 
ings. Thereafter,  it  was  agreed  that  a  suitable 
data  base  would  result  from : 

1.  The  review  of  the  8,887  Ballistics  cases 
received  during  subject  period,  and  the  elim- 
ination of  those  which  did  not  Involve  hand- 
guns. 

2.  The  study  of  each  handgun  case  and  the 
elimination  of  any  which  obviously  fell  into 
any  of  these  general  categories : 

a.  Handguns  whose  serial  numbers  or  model 


desigiiations  were  obliterated  and  could  not 
be  raised. 

b.  Military  hsndguns,  both  American  and 
foreign. 

c.  StATter  pistol?,  where  Identified  as 
such. 

d.  H.indeuns  wliose  di.te  of  manufacture 
or  country  of  origin  precluded  tracing. 

0.  Honicmiide  haiidgun^. 

f.  Legal  handguns  r  :<l  involved  in  the 
co!'iin)ssio)i  of  a  crime. 

(For  the  j^ake  of  clarity,  it  should  be  un- 
deislocd  tliat  in  Xew  Yorl:  City  all  hand- 
i;uns  a:e  iUcgally  owned  unless  they  are 
registered  to  specified  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel, permli,  holders  and  government 
agencies.) 

Tiie  assigned  personnel  were  instructed  to 
request  traces  in  e^'en  those  instances  where 
traceability  was  questionable.  After  apply- 
ifig  the  above  criteria,  3.328  handguns,  be- 
came the  nucleus  of  this  study.  Every  case 
selected  for  tracing  was  assigned  a  control 
number,  in  addition  to  the  Ballistics  Section 
case  number.  A  description  of  each  handgun 
was  forwarded  to  ATF  for  tracing. 

RESULTS   OF   IK-^CINGS 

In  older  to  fully  appreciate  liie  results  ol 
this  study  i;;  was  necessary  to  adjust  the 
data  base  of  3,328  handgun  cases  by  remov- 
ing from  th3  study  those  cases,  as  ludicaud, 
v.iiere  ATr  v.as  unable  to  complete  the  trace : 

1.  Companies  concerned  no  longer  la  busi- 
ness, or  did  not  keep  records  at  tlie  time  of 
sale  (prior  to  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968; 
or  lost  their  recjrds,  781. 

2.  Weapons,  identified  as  Starter  PistoU, 
both  converted  to  fire  projectiles  and  liou- 
converted,  could  not  be  traced.  111. 

3.  Military  handguns.  33. 

4.  Duplicate  requests  forwarded  on  same 
v.-eapon,  97. 

5.  Guns  involved  in  routine  testing.?,  or 
surrendered  by  the  holders  of  permits,  184. 

Subtotal:  1,204. 

The  date  base  Is  further  reduced  by  trac- 
ings not  yet  received  from  ATF,  322. 

Total:  1,526. 

After  removing  1.526  cases  from  the  study. 
1.802  handguns  remained  for  consideration. 

Following  Is  a  breakdown  of  the  results  of 
tliese  tracings:    Categories:    tracings. 

Traced  to  states  outside  of  New  York  (In- 
cluded In  this  figure  are  109  handguns,  the 
sales  of  which  are  the  subjects  of  ATP  In- 
vestigation or  arrests.) ,  1,343. 

Traced  to  New  York  State  (not  New  York 
City),  1. 

Traced  to  foreign  countries,  13. 

Stolen,  365. 

New  York  City  permit  holders  (arrested — 
46),  48. 

Permit  holders  arrested  (not  New  York 
City),  10. 

Legal  handguns  not  reported  stolen,  22. 

Total:  1,802. 

Let  us  now,  by  category,  examine  the  re- 
sults of  this  study.  Traced  to  States  (other 
than  New  York) : 

A  total  of  1,343  handguns  were  traced  to  39 
states  outside  of  New  York  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  (For  a  breakdown  of  these 
tracings  by  state  and  country,  see  Appendix 
A.)  Significantly,  69"^;:  of  the  guns  traced  to 
states  came  from  four  (4)  states.  South  Caro- 
lina. Florida.  Virginia  and  Georgia  (935  of 
1.343).  Approximately  72',  of  those  traced 
to  these  four  (4)  states  were  classified  as 
"Saturday  Night  Specials." 

An  examination  of  the  1,343  cases  revealed 
that  the  handguns  had  been  used  In  a  wide 
variety  of  crimes.  Approximately  49"^  of  the 
persons  arrested  were  charged  with  posses- 
sion of  a  dangerous  wei^Km,  as  an  only 
charge  (622  of  1,343).  In  an  effort  to  obt*ln 
some  Insight  Into  the  backgrounds  of  the 
persons  arrested,  one-hundred  (100)  of  these 
casea  wer«  randomly  selected  for  review. 
Criminal   records   were   obtained,   and   after 
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examination,  revealed  that  58':  of  those  ar- 
rested for  "simple  possession"  had  been  ar- 
rested before.  Indeed,  prior  to  their  most 
recent  arrests,  the  58  persons  accounted  for 
a  total  of  297  arrests.  The  crimes  ran  the 
gamut  from  murder  to  loitering  and  included 
rape,  kidnapping,  arson  and  assault. 

Approximately  20%  had  been  previously 
charged  with  violations  of  the  drug  laws. 

Two  (2)  who  had  been  arrested  for  murder 
were  released  from  prison  in  1972  and  arrest- 
ed for  gun  possession  In  1973. 

Certainly,  in  these  58  cases  at  least,  we 
cannot  say  that  the  persons  arrested  were 
aimed  to  protect  home  or  loved  ones. 

A  survey  was  made  of  the  1.343  tracings  to 
determine  how  many  of  those  persons  ar- 
rested had  actually  purchased  the  guns. 

Records  revealed  that  only  3%  of  the 
handguns  were  originally  purchased  by  per- 
soivs  ultimately  arrested  with  them. 

TRACED  TO   NEW   T08K  STATE 

This  study  revealed  that  one  (1)  haudgtin 
was  purchased  illegally  in  New  York  State 
(outside  of  New  York  City)  by  an  individual 
who  furnished  fraudulent  credentials  and 
posed  as  a  law  enforcement  ofBclal.  (This 
matter  Is  currently  under  active  investlgn- 
tlon.) 

STOLEN    (VARIOUS   STATES  I 

It  WAS  not  difficult  to  determine  that  365 
handguns,  slightly  more  than  one-fifth  (1/5) 
of  all  handguns  traced,  were  stolen.  It  was, 
however,  extremely  difficult  to  determine  the 
exact  location  of  the  thefts,  since  the  wea- 
pons were  stolen  from  both  within  and  with- 
out the  state,  from  factories,  in  transit  and 
during  robberies  and  burglaries.  Following  Is 
a  general  breakdown  of  the  365  handgun 
cases : 

Stolen,  niunl)er: 

From  autos  (outside  New  York  State).  4. 

Burglaries  and  Robberies  (Outside  New 
York  State ) ,  27. 

From  dealers  (outside  New  York  State), 
58. 

From  manufacturers  (outside  New  York 
State).  20. 

Burglaries  and  Robberies  (In  New  York 
City).  91. 

In  New  York  State  (outside  New  York 
City),  6. 

In  transit,  96. 

Unknown,  63. 

Total:  365. 

In  the  course  of  the  Investigation  Into 
stolen  handguns.  New  York  City  Police  De- 
partment personnel  notified  over  one-hun- 
dred (100)  gun  owners,  including  federal, 
state,  and  local  law  enforcement  ofBclals 
throughout  the  country  and  members  of  the 
United  States  Military  that  their  handguns 
had  been  recovered.  Information  concerning 
arrests  of  persons  found  to  be  in  possession 
of  these  weapons  was  forwarded  to  appro- 
priate agencies 'to  assist  in  investigating  the 
gun  thefts  and  related  crimes. 

NEW  TORK  CITT  PERMTT  HOLDERS  ARRESTED 

Forty-eight  (48)  handguns  belonging  to 
forty-six  (46)  New  York  City  permit  holders 
were  Included  In  this  study,  although  they 
were  legal  weapons.  In  New  York  City,  at 
the  present  time,  there  are  approximately 
28,000  permit  holders.  The  forty-six  (46)  who 
were  arrested  represent  less  than  two-tenths 
of  one  percent  of  all  the  f>ermlt  holders  In 
New  York  City. 

Dinring  the  course  of  this  study,  a  sep- 
arate survey  was  made  of  th^  crimes  and 
circumstances  surrounding  the  arrests  of 
forty-three  (43)  New  York  City  permit 
holders. 

(Fcm:  an  enumeration  of  the  crimes  for 
which  they  were  arrested,  see  Appendix  B.) 

An  analysis  of  accumulated  data  compiled 
from  this  survey   reveals   the  following: 

1.  Handguns  were  used  In  58%  of  the 
crimes  for  which  the  permit  holders  were 
arrested  (26  of  43) 

2.  Pistol  License  Bureau  bearings  were  held 
In  56%  of  these  cases  (14  of  25) 
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3.  Following  hearings,  licenses  were  re- 
stored to  78%  of  the  licensees  (11  of  14) 

4.  Handguns  were  not  used  in  42  To  of  the 
crimes  for  which  the  permit  holders  were 
arrested  ( 18  of  43 ) 

5.  Hearings  were  held  In  27%  of  these 
cases  (5  of  18) 

6.  Following  hearings,  licenses  were  re- 
stored to  20%  of  the  licensees  (1  of  5). 

PERlirr     HOLDERS     ARRESTED      (NOT     NEW     TORK 
CTTY) 

The  ten  (10)  permit  holders  licensed  by 
New  York  State  (outside  New  York  City)  were 
in  violation  of  law  when  they  entered  New 
York  City  with  handguns.  All  were  charged 
with  possession  of  dangerous  weapons 
(guns).  Additionally,  three  (3)  were  charged 
with  other  crimes.  Menacing,  Grand  Lar- 
cency,  and  Violation  of  the  Gambling  Laws. 

LEGAL     HANDGUNS     NOT     REPORTED     STOLEN 

Twenty-two  (22)  legally  owned  handguns 
(property  of  permit  holders  and  law  en- 
forcement personnel  within  New  York  State) 
were  apparently  stolen  from  their  rightful 
owners  who  failed  to  report  the  thefts  of 
their  firearms.  These  matters  are  currently 
under  Investigation  to  determine  if,  in  fact, 
the  guns  were  actually  stolen. 
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SIMON    FAVORS   ENDING   GOLD 
OWNING  BAN 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16,  1974 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  legislation 
which  I  sponsored  to  allow  American 
citizens  to  buy,  sell,  and  hold  gold,  and 
which  was  enacted  into  law  in  modified 
form  last  year,  remains  of  real  impor- 
tance r.t  the  present  time. 

As  time  has  gone  by,  more  and  more 
of  my  colleagues  are  coming  to  under- 
stand the  importance  of  this  right  for 
the  American  people,  particularly  at  this 
time  of  mounting  inflation. 

I  asked  the  Congi-essional  Research 
Service  to  provide  me  with  figures  to  in- 
dicate what  would  have  happened  to 
$1,000  between  the  tim.e  I  first  intro- 
duced this  legislation  and  the  present 
time  if  a  person  had  the  option  of — In- 
vesting the  $1,000  in  gold; — putting  it  in 
a  normal  passbook  savings  account; — 
buying  government  savings  bonds;  or — 
keeping  the  cash  in  his  wallet. 

The  figures  are  very  dramatic.  Had  the 
average  citizen  been  able  to  invest  in 
gold,  his  $1,000  would  now  be  worth 
$3,293.  But  if  he  put  it  in  a  savings  ac- 
count, it  would  be  worth  $1,162.91  and 
U.S.  savings  bonds  would  be  worth  only 
$1,133.67. 

Saddest  of  all,  if  he  nad  kept  the  $1,000 
in  his  wallet,  it  would  now  be  worth  only 
$853.17,  which  more  than  adequately 
shows  what  the  spending  policies  of  the 
present  Congress  has  done  to  our  pur- 
chasing power. 

Now,  as  this  important  legislation  is 
being  reintroduced,  it  is  good  to  learn 
that  our  new  Treasury  Secretary,  Wil- 
liam Simon,  is  favorably  inclined  toward 
an  early  removal  of  the  legal  ban  on 
ownership  of  gold  by  private  U.S.  citizens. 

According  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  May  9, 1974— 

Sources  familiar  with  Mr.  Simon's  views 
disclosed  that  he  "looks  favorably"  on  an 
ending  of  the  gold  ownership   ban  and  Is 


already  considering  whether  to  recommend 
soon  that  President  Nixon  Issue  an  executive 
order  permitting  Americans  to  buy,  sell  and 
hold  gold.  .  .  . 

I  Wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  this 
Wall  Street  Journal  report,  and  insert 
it  into  the  Record  at  this  time. 
The  report  follows : 

Simon  Is  Said  To  Favor  Ending 

Gold  Owning  Ban 

(By  James  P.  Gannon) 

Washington. — The  new  Treasury  Secre- 
tary, William  Simon,  is  favorably  inclined 
towarji  an  early  removal  of  the  legal  ban  on 
ownership  of  gold  by  private  U.S.  citizens. 

Sources  familiar  with  Mr.  Simon's  views 
disclosed  that  he  "l(x>k8  favorably"  on  an 
ending  of  the  gold-ownership  ban  and  al- 
ready Is  considering  whether  to  recommend 
soon  that  President  Nixon  Issue  an  executive 
order  permitting  Americans  to  buy,  sell  and 
hold  gold.  But,  the  sources  added,  Mr.  Simon 
feels  any  such  change  must  be  tied  to  broader 
International  understandings  on  the  role  ol 
gold  In  the  future  monetary  system. 

The  eaj-liest  date  for  a  change  In  the  U.S. 
gold-ownership  provision  would  be  sometime 
after  the  next  top-level  round  of  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  discussions  on  overall 
monetary  matters,  scheduled  June  12  and  13 
in  Washington.  The  question  of  such  a 
change  may  be  raised  at  that  meeting,  it's 
understood. 

Americans  have  been  prohibited  from  own- 
ing gold  as  private  citizens  since  1933.  But 
Congress  last  year  passed  legislation  author- 
izing the  President  to  end  the  prohibition 
by  executive  action  at  such  time  as  he  deems 
appropriate.  Thus  Mr.  Nixon  could  legalize 
gold  ownership  by  American  citizens  over- 
night. 

The  new  Treasury  Secretary,  who  offi- 
cially assiuned  his  Cabinet  post  only  yester- 
day, has  informally  discussed  the  ending  of 
the  gold-ownership  ban  with  members  of  bis 
inner  circle  of  aides. 

Mr.  Simon  wants  to  study  the  question 
very  carefully  before  deciding  whether  to 
recommend  that  President  Nixon  take  ac- 
tion legalizing  gold  ownership.  It's  under- 
stood that  while  Mr.  Simon's  instinct  is  to 
favor  the  change,  he  knows  that  an  action 
with  such  widespread  ramifications  for  the 
private  gold  markets  can't  be  done  without 
considering  broader  questions  about  gold  as 
a  monetary  asset. 

The  disclosure  that  the  new  Treasury 
chief  is  thinking  about  the  question  \s  likely 
to  further  roll  the  waters  of  the  foreign  gold 
markets.  Such  a  change  in  U.S.  policy  would 
raise  the  prospect  of  a  demand  for  gold 
from  American  citizens  looking  for  a  new. 
previously  unreachable  hedge  against  accel- 
erating Inflation. 

Another  gold  question  also  faces  the  new 
Treasury  secretary,  but  his  likely  reaction 
isn't  known.  Next  week,  a  representative  of 
the  Common  Market  is  expected  to  visit 
Washington  to  discuss  with  Mr.  Simon  the 
question  of  Intergovernmental  trading  of 
gold  at  market-related  prices. 

Last  month,  at  a  meeting  In  the  Nether- 
lands, finance  ministers  and  central  bank- 
ers of  the  nine  European  Community  na- 
tions agreed  that  they  should  be  free  to 
trade  gold  among  themselves  at  a  market- 
related  price,  rather  than  the  artificially 
low  official  price  of  $42.22  an  ounce.  Govern- 
ments are  reluctant  to  settle  debts  in  gold  at 
that  price  because  It  is  so  much  below  what 
gold  Is  worth  as  measured  by  market  trans- 
actions. 

Mr.  Simon  expects  to  meet  with  Dutch  fi- 
nance minister  William  Dulsenberg  to  dis- 
cuss the  European  desire  to  use  government 
gold  holdings  to  settle  debts  at  market-re- 
lated value.  The  U.S.  has  been  against  any 
moves  that  might  entrench  gold  as  a  mone- 
tary asset  and  Mr.  Dulsenberg  presumably 
will  sound  out  Mr.  Simon's  inclinations  on 
that  Issue. 
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Separately,  a  Treasury  spokesman  de- 
nied foreign  rumors  that  the  U.S.  had  begun 
selling  gold  on  the  private  market.  "We 
aren't  selling  gold  and  it  Isn't  Imminent,"  a 
spokesman  said.  The  U.S.  Is  free  to  sell 
gold,  following  last  year's  elimination  of  a 
ban  on  government  gold  sales. 


FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  TO 
COLLEGE  STUDENTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

■  OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  16,  1974 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Spe- 
cial Education  Subcommittee  has  been 
holding  hearings  o\er  the  past  several 
months  on  student  financial  assistance. 

As  a  member  of  that  subcommittee.  I 
was  impressed  with  a  short,  concise  arti- 
cle in  the  New  York  Times  of  September 
4,  1973,  that  provides  a  layout  of  those 
Federal  programs  that  are  available  to 
assist  those  who  are  contending  with  the 
spiraling  costs  of  higher  education. 

Since  this  article  was  written,  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program  has 
been  modified  so  that  a  student  whose 
adjusted  family  income  is  less  than  $15,- 

000,  and  who  is  applying  for  a  loan  no 
greater  than  $2,000,  no  longer  has  to  sub- 
mit to  a  needs  analysis  in  oider  to  re- 
ceive an  interest  subsidy  on  the  loan. 

Knowing  this  information  would  be 
helpful  to  the  high  school  students  in 
my  district  as  well  as  their  paients,  I  am 
inserting  the  article  in  the  Record  : 
IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  4,  1973 1 
Programs  Helping  College  Students 

(Following  are  the  five  major  programs  ad- 
ministered through  the  United  States  Office 
of  Education  for  aiding  postsecondary  .school 
students  and  the  major  state-operated  pro- 
grams in  the  metropolitan  area.  In  addition 
to  these  programs  there  are  other  specialized 
forms  of  Federal  assistance,  private  loans  and 
a  wide  variety  of  scholarships  offered  by 
foundations,  agencies  and  the  educational  in- 
stitutions themselves. ) 

basic  educational  opportunity  grants 

Eligibility:  Open  to  full-time  freshmen  at 
colleges,  universities  and  vocational  and 
technical  schcxjls  who  did  not  attend  a  post- 
secondary  education  institution  prior  to  July 

1.  1973. 

How  to  apply:  Applications  are  available 
from  postsecondary  institutions.  high 
schools,  post  offices,  slate  employment  offices, 
county  agricultural  extension  agencies  and 
Box  G.  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  52240. 

When  to  apply :  As  soon  as  possible  for  the 
academic  year  now  beginning. 

Criteria:  Family  income  and  assets  deter- 
mine who  gets  a  grant,  academic  achieve- 
ment having  no  bearing.  Applicant  must 
complete  a  detailed  financial  statement  that 
Is  subject  to  comparison  with  the  Federal 
Income  tax  return  that  parents  have  filed 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  In  gen- 
era], a  student  from  a  family  of  four  with 
an  Income  of  $11,000  or  more  would  not 
qualify  for  a  grant.  However,  factors  that 
can  offset  a  higher  Income  and  enable  a 
student  to  get  a  grant  are  a  large  family, 
brothers  and  sisters  in  college,  both  parents 
working  and  unusually  large  medical  ex- 
penses. 

Size  of  grant:  Ranging  from  $50  to  $t52— 
the  top  grant  going  to  a  student  from  a  fam- 
ily that  according  to  Its  Income  and  assets 
cannot  aflord  to  contribute  anything  toward 
the  student's  education. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Terms  of  repayment:  This  Is  a  grant  and 
there  Is  no  repayment  Involved. 

Comments:  No  eligible  student  whose  cer- 
tifiable need  meets  the  established  criteria 
will  be  turned  down  by  this  program.  Also, 
the  grant  will  be  awarded  regsutlless  of  any 
other  Federal  grants  or  loans  the  student  may 
receive.  If  a  sufficient  level  of  funding  is 
authorized  by  Congress,  the  program  is  to  be 
expanded  to  include  all  needy  undergrad- 
uates, full-time  and  part-time.  The  top  grant 
would  be  $1,400. 

guaranteed  student  loans 

Eligibility;  Anyone  enrolled  as  an  under- 
graduate or  graduate  student  in  any  of  8.200 
participating  colleges,  universities  and  nvirs- 
irg,  vocational,  technical,  trade,  business  or 
home  study  schools. 

How  to  apply:  Applications  may  be  ob- 
tained from  participating  educational  insti- 
tutions, banks,  savings  and  loans,  credit 
unions  and  the  United  States  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. 

When  to  apply:  At  any  time. 

Criteria:  All  students  are  eligible,  regaid- 
less  of  how  high  the  family  income. 
Thoee  with  established  need,  however,  can 
qualify  to  ha-'e  the  Federal  Government  pay 
the  Interest  on  the  loan;  others  must  pay 
their  own  interest.  Those  seeking  interest- 
subsidized  loans  must  fill  out  a  needs  analy- 
sis divulging  Income  and  assets.  Such  factors 
as  a  large  family,  brothers  and  sisters  in  col- 
lege, both  parents  working  and  unusually 
large  medical  expenses  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration. The  financial  aid  office  of  the  ed- 
ucational institution  processes  the  applira- 
tion,  applying  a  mandated  formula,  and 
recommends  to  the  potei,tlal  lender  the 
amount  of  the  interest-subsidized  loan  (in- 
cluding a  pos.<lble  zero  dollar  recommenda- 
tion )  for  which  the  sttident  qualifies.  Prior 
to  Marrh  1.  a  student  from  a  family  with  an 
adjusted  income  of  less  than  $15,000  could 
qualify  for  an  interest-subsidized  loan,  but 
under  new  regulations  many  students  who 
formerly  qualified  are  finding  themselves  in- 
eligible. 

Size  of  loan:  In  general,  loans  may  be  for 
up  to  $2,500  a  vear — not  to  exceed  $7,500 
during  an  eiii,lre  undergraduate  career  and 
$10,000  during  the  course  of  undergraduate 
and  graduate  education.  The  annual  amounts 
and  cumtilative  totals  vary,  though,  in  some 
states,  including  Connecticut  and  New  York. 

Terms  of  repayment:  No  payment  on  prin- 
cipal is  required  until  nine  to  12  months  after 
the  student  leaves  school  or  until  after  serv- 
ice in  the  military,  Petce  Corps  or  VISTA. 
Once  repayment  begins,  it  is  to  be  completed 
over  a  period  of  not  more  than  10  years  and 
not  less  than  five  years,  or  sooner  if  the  loan 
can  be  paid  off  at  a  rate  of  $360  a  year.  In 
the  event  of  default,  the  Federal  or  State 
guarantee  agency  will  compensate  the  private 
lender  and  attempt  to  recover  the  money 
from  the  student. 

Comments:  While  this  program  appears  to 
be  open  to  all  applicants  It  has  not  worked 
out  that  way.  All  of  the  money  being  loaned 
belongs  to  private  lenders  who  participate 
voluntarily  and  retain  the  viltimate  decision 
about  who  gets  a  loan.  The  new  needs  an.-tl- 
ysis  formula  has  had  the  erect  of  disqualify- 
ing many  of  the  students  who  would  have 
gotten  interest-subsidized  lo.ins  vinder  the 
old  rules.  The  lending  institutions  could  go 
ahead  and  give  loans  through  the  program 
that  are  not  interest-subsidized,  but  are  re- 
luctant to  do  so.  Not  only  Is  this  a  time  of 
tight  money,  but  apparently  the  lenders  do 
not  want  to  get  too  much  of  their  money 
tied  up  in  loans  on  which  payment  on  the 
principal  is  delayed  until  after  the  student 
le.ives  school. 

Moreover,  while  a  lender  can  bill  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  one  lump  sum  for  the 
interest  on  ail  the  subsidized  loans,  students 
must  be  billed  Individually  for  interest  on 
unsubsidized  loan.s — making  such  loans  un- 
attractive to  the  lender  because  of  the  great- 
er servicing  costs.  The  March  1  regulations 
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were  ostensibly  to  make  It  easier  for  the  mid- 
dle-class to  get  the  guaranteed  loans,  but  the 
change  has  had  the  opposite  effect.  Congress 
has  had  hearings  on  the  problems  that  have 
developed  and  there  is  a  widespread  opinion 
among  authorities  on  the  program  that  the 
law  needs  further  changes  if  it  is  actually 
meant  to  be  of  u^e  to  students  from  a  wide 
range  of  income  groxips. 
supplementary  educational  opportunity 

GRANTS 

Eligibility:  For  undergraduates  in  colleges 
and  universities  and  students  in  other  ap- 
proved post -secondary  schools.  Half-time  as 
well  as  full-time  students. 

How  to  apply;  Thrcuth  the  financial  aid 
office  of   the   i.istitution   in   which  enrolled. 

When  to  apply :  As  soon  as  possible  for  this 
jear  and  upon  acceptance  for  next  year. 

Criteria:  For  st'jdeiits  of  "exceptional 
need."  who  without  the  grant  would  be  un- 
able to  continue  their  education.  Final  deter- 
mination of  need  is  up  to  the  College's  fi- 
nancial aid  office.  This  trant  is  often  given  in 
combination  with  National  Direct  Student 
Loan  and  College  Work-Study  aid  to  form  a 
single  assistance  package. 

Size  of  grant:  Not  less  than  200  or  more 
than  $1,500  a  year.  Normally.  rer.eA'ed  for  up 
to  four  years — or  five  years  when  course  of 
study  requires  e.\tra  time.  The  total  that  may 
be  awarded  is  $4,000  for  a  four-year  course 
of  study  and  $5,000  for  a  five-year  course. 

Terms  of  repayment;  This  is  a  grant  and 
there  is  no  repayment  ln,volved. 

Comment;  In  the  past.  72.7  per  cent  of 
these  grants  have  gone  to  students  whose 
family  income  is  below  $6,000;  students  from 
families  with  Incomes  in  excess  of  $9,000  have 
received  4  2  per  cent  of  the  grants. 

COt.LECf.  WORK-STVDY 

Eligibility:  For  undergraduates  and  grad- 
uate students  in  colleges,  tiniverslties  and 
approved  post-secondary  .schools.  Half-time 
as  well  as  full-time  students. 

How  to  apply;  Through  the  financial  aid 
office  of  the  institution  in  which  enrolled. 

When  to  apply:  As  soon  as  possible  for  this 
year  and  upon  acceptance  for  next  year. 

Criteria:  The  offer  of  a  job  is  based  on 
need,  as  determined  by  the  college's  finan- 
cial aid  office.  The  Federal  money  is  used  to 
pay  the  wages.  The  Job  may  be  for  as  many 
as  40  licurs  a  week  at  a  nonprofit  on-campus 
( cafeteria,  library,  laboratory )  or  off-campus 
(hospital,  school,  government  agency)  sue. 
Usually  awarded  as  a  package  in  combina- 
tion with  Supplementary  Educational  Op- 
portunity Grant  and  National  Direct  Stude.it 
Loan. 

Amount  of  pay:  From  81.60  to  $3.60  an 
hour.  Average  annual  comr.ensation  being 
$600. 

Terms  of  repayment;  These  are  wages  for 
hours  worked  and  there  is  no  repayment. 

Comments:  In  the  past.  56.7  per  cent  of 
the  work-study  jobs  have  gone  to  students 
whose  family  income  is  less  than  $6,000;  stu- 
dents from  families  with  incomes  in  excess 
of  $9,000  have  received  17.3  per  cent  of  the 
Jobs. 

NATIONAL  DIRECT  STUDENT  LOANS 

Eligibility;  For  undergraduates  and  grad- 
uate students  in  colleges  and  universities 
and  approved  post -secondary  schools.  Haf- 
time  as  v.en  as  full-time. 

How  to  apply:  Through  the  financial  aid 
office  of  the  institution  In  which  enrolled. 

When  to  apply :  As  scxjn  as  possible  for  this 
year  and  upon  acceptance  for  next  year. 

Criteria;  The  loan  is  based  entirely  on 
need,  as  determined  by  the  college's  finan- 
cial aid  office.  Usually  awarded  as  a  package 
in  combination  with  College  Work -Study  a  id 
Supplementary  Educational  Opportunity 
Grant. 

Size  of  loan;  Up  to  a  total  of  $2,500  while 
enrolled  in  a  vocational  school  or  during  the 
first  two  years  of  a  degree  program.  Up  to  a 
total  of  $5,000  while  studying  toward  a  bach- 
elor's degree  and  up  to  $10,000  during  the 
entire   undergraduate  and  graduate  career. 
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Terms  ol  repayiueut:  Begins  after  leaving 
school  or  service  in  military.  Peace  Corps  or 
VISTA.  Interest  of  3  per  cent  on  unpaid  bal- 
ance of  loan  is  ciiarged  when  repayment  pe- 
riod begins.  Maximum  length  of  repayment 
period  is  10  years.  Loan  is  canceled  and  no 
repayment  necessary  for  teachers  of  the 
handicapped  and  teachers  in  inner-city 
schools  and  servicemen  who  spend  one  year 
In  a  combat  zone. 

Comments:  This  is  the  origliial  of  the  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs  for  students,  which 
began  as  the  National  Defense  Student  Loans 
in  the  late  nineteen-fifties  in  the  wake  of  the 
panic  over  the  launching  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  first  satellite.'It  was  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  academic  achievement,  largely  to 
students  in  the  sciences  and  education.  Aca- 
demic achievement  no  longer  figures  in  the 
loan  and  major  field  of  any  study  makes  little 
difference.  Students  from  families  wltlii<  in- 
comes in  excess  of  812,000  get  10.6  per  cent  of 
the  loans. 


THE  MAN  WHO  MADE  DELMARVA- 
LOUS  CHICKEN  FAMOUS 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16,  1974 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  distingiiished  men  of  commerce  In 
the  First  Congressional  District  of  Mary- 
land is  my  friend,  Frank  Perdue,  of  Salis- 
bury. He  has  become  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful leaders  in  the  broiler  Industry  not 
only  in  the  northeastern  United  States, 
but  across  the  Nation  as  well.  This  is 
largely  due  to  is  owx  native  Eastern 
Shore  intelligence,  but  also  to  his  ability 
to  grasp  the  economics  of  the  present- 
day  market  and  to  grow  with  them. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
an  article  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  May  13,  1974,  which  gives  a  fuller 
picture  of  a  man  who  has  made  chicken 
famous,  Frank  Perdue: 
It  Is  Not  Chicken  Feed  To  Put  Youk  Brand 

ON   78  Mn-noN  BiHOS — Prank  Perdue,   op 

Maryland,  Makes  Own  TV  PrrcH;   Is  His 

Strategy  Foui,  Play? 

(ByBiU  Paul) 

Salisbury.  Md. — "It  takes  a  tough  man," 
says  the  Chesapeake-accented  voice  of  Frank 
Perdue  on  television,  "to  make  a  tender 
chicken.  ...  If  you  want  to  eat  as  good  as  my 
chickens,  eat  my  chickens." 

Millions  of  people — in  New  York,  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts.  Rhode  Is- 
land. Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio.  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia  and 
Washington,  D.C. — are  doing  Just  that.  For 
the  several  hundred  years  up  until  1971, 
most  Americans  ate  their  41  pounds  or  so  of 
chicken  each  year  knowing  only  that  it  came 
from  an  uninteresting  and  ungainly  barn- 
yard bird  of  obscure  origin.  Then  Mr.  Perdue 
managed  his  Improbable  feat.  He  turned  a 
seemingly  homogenous  agricultural  product 
Into  a  brand-name  delicacy  and,  In  the  proc- 
ess, turned  bis  family's  chicken  and  soybean 
ventures  into  a  business  with  sales  of  $120 
million  a  year. 

How  did  he  do  it?  Experts  say  by  working 
hard,  by  feeding  his  birds  stuff  that  turns 
them  yellow  and  by  putting  bis  own  name 
on  the  line.  In  an  age  when  suspicious  con- 
sumers are  subjected  to  a  steady  diet  of  TV 
commercials  showing  dubious  charts,  cutesy 
man-oQ-tbe-street  testimonials  and  staged 
tests,  Mr.  Perdue  simply  and  openly  Mils 
himself.  It's  th»  bead  of  the  company  in 
those  commercials,  asking  for  your  gripes, 
promising  your  money  back  if  you  don't  ilk* 
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his  chickens.  "Add  to  that  a  fao»  that's  ao 
plain  it's  got  to  be  honest  and,"  an  ad  execu- 
tive says,  "you  can't  help  but  believe  In  the 
guy  and  his  product." 

CRYING  rODL 

Privately  held.  Perdue  Inc.  ranks  among 
the  top  15  chicken  packers  In  the  country. 
More  Perdue  chickens  than  any  others  are 
sold  In  the  big  New  York  market.  And,  be- 
cause Mr.  Perdue  advertises  his  chicken  as 
a  top-of-the-line  product  sold  only  in  the 
highest-quality  markets,  he  gets  a  better 
price  than  most  of  his  competitors. 

Now  other  big  regional  chicken  packers. 
Including  Holly  Farms  of  North  Carolina, 
probably  the  biggest,  are  branding  their 
products.  Not  all  chicken  men  like  this  trend, 
and  some  of  them  are  crying  foul.  "All 
broilers  are  produced  in  the  same  way,"  says 
an  official  of  the  National  Broiler  Council,  an 
Industry  group  based  in  Washington.  "But 
Prank's  got  them  convinced  In  New  York 
that  his  are  better  because  they're  more  yel- 
low." Perdue  chickens  are  yellower,  he  says, 
because  of  the  volume  of  xanthophyll,  a 
chemical  naturally  occurring  in  corn,  egg 
yolk  and  marigold  petals,  that  goes  into  their 
feed.  "In  the  South,"  he  says,  "people  actu- 
ally prefer  a  much  whiter  bird  than  a  Perdue 
chicken." 

That  makes  Mr.  Perdue  see  red.  "It  costs 
me  $1  million  a  year  to  give  my  chicken  their 
healthy  yellow  color,"  he  says.  "If  I'm  going 
to  spend  to  get  a  bird  that  looks  healthy,  you 
know  I'm  going  to  bust  my  butt  to  make  it 
healthy,  too." 

Indeed,  many  shoppers  sing  high  praises 
to  Perdue  quality.  "I  always  have  to  poke  a 
hole  in  the  package  of  another  brand  of 
chicken  to  make  sure  It  doesn't  smell  bad," 
says  Mrs.  Helen  Nabstedt,  of  Montvale,  N.J. 
Mrs.  John  Dorsett  of  nearby  Park  Ridge  says: 
"I  once  cooked  a  couple  of  chickens  with  an- 
other brand  and,  boy,  did  they  smell  and 
taste  bad!  I've  never  had  a  problem  with 
Perdue." 

FROM   CESSPOOLS  TO  COMPUTERS 

Perdue's  Vxo  processing  plants  In  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  employing  most  of  the  com- 
pany's 1,800  workers,  can  pluck  and  pack 
more  than  300,000  birds  a  day.  or  78  million  a 
year.  (A  third  plant  Is  going  up  In  North 
Carolina.)  In  a  good  year,  Perdue  can  earn 
a  nickel  or  so  profit  a  pound  from  chickens. 
In  a  bad  year,  which  1974  so  far  has  been, 
the  firm  could  lose  a  few  cents  on  every  bird. 

Though  Mr.  Perdue  won't  tell  his  firm's 
profit,  he  says  he  never  has  finished  a  year 
In  the  red  since  he  Joined  his  father.  Arthur 
Perdue.  In  the  chicken  business  in  1939. 
Now  88,  Arthur  Perdue,  who  tools  around 
Salisbury  in  a  Mercedes-Benz,  started  the 
business  in  1920  with  50  hens  that  cost  him 
$5  and  a  chicken  coop  that  he  built  himself. 

Frank  Perdue  made  the  business  scientific. 
He  used  computers  to  figure  the  cheapest 
way  to  turn  the  least  feed  Into  the  most 
meat.  He  hired  geneticists  to  breed  bigger 
breasted  birds  and  veterinarians  to  produce 
healthier  ones.  StUl,  he  says,  "This  is  the  kind 
of  business  where  a  Harvard  MBA  is  out  in 
left  field.  My  advantage  Is  that  I  grew  up 
having  to  know  my  business  In  every  detail. 
I  dug  cesspools,  made  coops  and  cleaned  them 
out.  I  know  I'm  not  very  smart,  at  least  from 
the  standpoint  of  pure  I.Q.,  and  that  gave  me 
one  prime  ingredient  of  success — fear.  I 
mean,  a  man  should  have  enough  fear  so 
that  he's  always  second-guessing  himself. 

Perdue  Inc.  prospered  modestly  for  years. 
Then  in  1968,  Frank  Perdue  started  branding 
his  chickens  Instead  of  merely  wholesaling 
them  anonymously.  By  July  1971,  he  took  the 
big  plunge  and  started  consumer  advertising 
in  New  York.  Since  then,  his  yearly  ad  budget 
has  grown  to  about  (1  million  from  a  few 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Perdue  normally  earns  about  76 'i  of  Its 
profit  from  dressed  broilers;  the  rest  comes 
from  ancillary  services  and  byproducts, 
such  as  hatching  eggs  for  other  chicken  pro- 
ducers, and  sales  of  soybean  meal,  soybean 
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oU  and  pine-bark  mulch,  which  Mr.  Perdue 
acquires  from  his  chicken-litter  supplier  and 
then  packages  and  distributes  for  gardening 
use. 

Mr.  Perdue  spends  a  good  part  of  bis 
time  m  friendly  persuasion.  His  targets 
aren't  Just  the  consumers  who  see  him  on 
television,  but  everybody  else  Involved  In 
the  production  and  marketing  of  his  chick- 
ens— Including  the  growers  who  raise  Per- 
due-hatched and  Perdue-processed  birds, 
the  distributors  who  wholesale  them  and  the 
retailers  to  whom  Perdue  sells  directly. 

One  recent  morning  finds  Mr.  Perdue  in 
the  office  of  Harold  Tarr,  executive  general 
manager  of  Pioneer  Food  Stores  Coopera- 
tive Inc..  Carlstadt,  N.J.  Mr.  Perdue  wel- 
comes complaints — "I  cannot  mtUte  better 
chickens  if  I  don't  get  some  beef,"  one  of  his 
commercials  says — and  this  morning  he  is 
getting  a  beef  from  Mr.  Tarr.  A  Perdue 
salesman  had  persuaded  Mr.  Tarr  to  fea- 
ture Perdue  chickens  in  a  sale  in  the  35  Pi- 
oneer retail  stores  that  carry  meat.  So  Mr. 
Tarr  revised  his  scheduled  newspaper  ads 
at  the  last  minute  to  shoehorn  the  chicken 
sale  in. 

But  Perdue,  Mr.  Tarr  gripes,  couldn't  sup- 
ply enough  chickens  for  the  sale.  "I  had 
one  woman  who  tore  an  apron  right  off  our 
butcher,"  he  says  heatedly.  "We  were  the 
first  Cham  you  hooked  on  with.  Prank.  I 
think  we  deserve  better  treatment  than 
that  " 

Mr.  Perdue  picks  up  a  telephone  and  calls 
the  salesman.  "We're  naked  on  this,"  he  says. 
"Harold  has  done  us  a  favor"  (by  complain- 
ing) .  Later,  Mr.  Perdue  directs  his  sales  force 
never  to  commit  chickens  for  a  big  sale  on 
shorter  notice  than  a  week. 

"Frank  Perdue  Is  the  antithesis  of  the 
company  president."  says  Donald  McCabe, 
an  executive  of  the  Perdue  advertising 
agency,  Scall,  McCabe,  Sloves  Inc.  "Most  guys 
talk  a  lot.  but  who  do  they  talk  to?  Prank 
talks  to  butchers  In  a  Boston  ghetto  at  5:30 
In  the  morning.  He  knows  the  territory  and 
he  fights  like  hell  to  keep  it. 

Right  now.  Mr.  Perdue  Is  slugging  It  out 
In  the  New  York  market  with  Pearl  Bailey, 
who  pushes,  on  commercials,  the  Para- 
mount-brand chicken  marketed  by  Carglll 
Inc..  a  big,  privately  held  Midwestern  firm. 
Last  year,  Mr.  Perdue  won  the  "Battle  of 
Boston"  for  chicken  leadership,  whipping 
the  Buddy  Boy  brand  of  Maryland  Chicken 
Processors.  He  spent  months  In  Boston  lin- 
ing up  major  distributors  and  prestigious  re- 
tailers. Otherwise,  his  efforts  go  mainly  to- 
ward preventing  any  defections  from  his 
corps  of  distributors  and  retailers. 

Chicken  economics — including  shipping 
costs,  and  the  proximity  of  feed  supplies 
like  soybeans — make  It  a  regional  business. 
Perdue  has  no  plan  for  going  national.  And 
at  Mr.  Perdue's  age,  63,  there's  no  Immedi- 
ate reason  to  sell  out  to  the  public,  either. 

Married,  vrtth  four  children,  Mr.  Perdue 
lives  In  a  comfortable  lakeside  home  In  Sal- 
isbury. Outside  chickens,  his  only  major  In- 
terests are  tennis,  which  he  rarely  has  time 
for,  and  Journalism,  which  he  thinks  Is 
biased.  On  the  wall  in  his  office  hangs  a  pic- 
ture of  him  playing  tennis  with  .former  Vice 
President  Spiro  Agnew.  He  employs  a  cook, 
hired  from  his  own  company  kitchen  be- 
cause of  her  expertise  in  preparing — yes, 
that's  right. 


REINSTATEMENT    OP    THE    DRAFT 
AUTHORITY 


HON.  CHARLES  WILSON 

OF  Tszas 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16,  I97i 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  basic  purpose  of  a  U.S.  mili- 
tary force  is  to  insure  the  seciulty  of  this 
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Nation.  In  addition  there  Is  a  need  for  a 
military  capability  to  allow  the  United 
States  to  meet  its  treaty  obligations  with 
other  countries  of  the  world. 

In  order  to  fulfill  our  defense  require- 
ments we  need  trained  and  trainable 
personnel,  sufficiently  motivated  and 
dedicated  to  perform  effectively  in  com- 
bat situations,  where  the  risk  of  bodily 
narm  or  loss  of  life  could  be  extremely 
high. 

I  do  Tiot  wish  to  trace  in  detail  the 
development  of  this  great  Nation,  nor  of 
the  laws  and  procedures  followed  in  or- 
der to  provide  the  necessary  military 
forces  for  defense.  However,  conscrip- 
tion began  with  the  Original  Colonies  and 
involved  intermittent  and  generally  part- 
time  service.  The  Constitution  was  im- 
plemented by  the  Militia  Act  of  1792, 
v.liich  prescribed  militia  enrollment.  We 
had  a  Seleotlve  Service  Act  in  1917,  the 
Selective  Training  and  Ser\*ice  Act  1940. 
the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1948,  a  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Service  Act. 
in  1951,  a  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967  and  the  Military  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1971. 

We  now  have  the  Volunteer  Force, 
which  frankly,  I  do  not  consider  a  prop- 
er approach. 

I  believe  that  defense  of  ones  coun- 
try is  everyone's  responsibility,  and  I  re- 
ject the  prospect  of  placing  this  respon- 
sibility in  the  hands  of  a  force  manned 
principally  by  semimercenaries. 

If  a  Volunteer  Force  is  to  be  main- 
tained by  providing  incentives  only  to  a 
marginally  sufficient  level,  it  will  tend  to 
attract  those  who  are  most  susceptible 
to  marginal  economic  motivation  from 
the  lack  of  opportunity  as  the  result  of 
prejudice  or  inadequate  education. 

On  the  other  hand,  just  how  far  can 
we  reasonably  go  in  increasing  incen- 
tives? We  must  be  concerned  not  only 
with  providing  a  sufficient  number  of 
trained  and  trainable  personnel  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  but  we  must  also  insure 
that  the  required  ships,  aircraft,  tanks, 
weapons  systems,  and  ammunition  are 
available.  Personnel  costs  have  already 
reached  the  point  of  being  over  60  per- 
cent of  the  total  defense  budget,  and  even 
with  this  expenditure,  we  do  not  get  the 
number  of  personnel  required  in  the 
Armed  Forces — ^nor  do  w'e  get  the  quality 
we  need. 

The  composition  of  the  All-Volimteer 
Force  is  steadily  moving  toward  a  higher 
percentage  of  the  culturally  deprived. 
This  means  that  the  obligation  for  the 
defense  of  the  Nation  will  be  largely  im- 
posed on  those  who  have  benefited  least. 
This,  in  effect  results  in  preselection 
through  economic  and  social  factors 
which  is  just  as  discriminatory  and  prob- 
ably less  democratic  than  the  Selective 
Sei-vice  System. 

I  believe  we  should  examine  very 
closely  the  effect  the  All-Volunteer  Force 
•will  have  on  our  capability  to  mobilize. 
With  little  or  no  turnover  in  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force,  it  will  not  require  much 
passage  of  time  before  our  source  of  prior 
military  service  personnel  will  dis- 
appear. No  matter  how  difficult  rapid 
mobilization  Is  in  a  situation  where  we 
have  a  large  number  of  inactive  Reserve 
and  other  exmllitary  personnel,  starting 
at  a  point  with  only  the  relatively  small 
voluntary  force  could  be  disastrous. 
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In  contrast  to  our  personnel  situation 
and  future  capability  in  mobilizing  per- 
sonnel to  meet  emergency  requirements 
after  an  extended  period  under  the  all- 
volunteer  system,  the  Soviet  Union  with 
its  universal  military  service  has  a  rela- 
tively unlimited  supply  of  personnel  with 
militarj-  training  and  experience.  Al- 
though the  exact  situation  would  be 
difficult  to  determine  in  the  case  of  Soviet 
forces.  I  have  seen  estimates  indicating 
that  there  are  more  than  10  million  male 
reservists  under  30  years  of  age  who 
have  had  miUtary  training.  We  jiist 
cannot  ignore  the  potential  force  availa- 
ble to  the  Soviet  Union  through  their 
universal  military  service. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  afford  to 
wait  much  longer  before  taking  action  to 
iiisure  that  the  personnel  requirements 
for  defense  purposes  are  met. 

Furilicr  retlxictiops  in  the  size  of  our 
armed  services  should  lie  apriO?''l'ed 
very  cautiously.  The  weaker  we  become, 
tl'e  greater  the  risk  of  aggressive  action 
bj  a  foreign  power,  and  the  fewer  options 
that  we  have  in  decisions  affecting  the 
safety  of  our  countrj-  and  our  capability 
in  meeting  our  international  obligations. 

Lower  enlistment  standards  would 
mean  a  willingness  to  accept  a  lower  cali- 
ber of  men  and  women  in  our  Armed 
Forces.  This  is  not  only  significant  in 
dealing  with  equipment  which  is  more 
and  more  sophisticated,  but  in  the  event 
of  armed  conflict,  wUl  be  subject  to  bear- 
ing criticism  that  only  the  poor  and  mi- 
nority groups  are  exposed  to  the  dangers 
inherent  in  combat. 

The  Army  and  Marine  Corps  are  fall- 
ing below  their  enlistment  objectives  de- 
spite the  heavy  emphasis  on  advertis- 
ing and  recruiting.  Pressures  on  indi- 
vidual recruiters  to  "produce"  have 
yielded  evidence  of  irregularities  in  re- 
cruiting methods  which  are  a  great 
source  of  concern  to  me.  There  is  also 
evidence  that  the  military  may  be  ad- 
justing its  manpower  goals  to  meet  its 
recruiting  capabilities,  rather  than  es- 
tablishing and  meeting  national  defense 
objectives. 

The  most  equitable,  economical,  and 
surest  way  to  meet  our  defense  person- 
nel requirements  is  through  the  draft. 

In  considering  reinstatement  of  the 
draft,  I  recognize  that  it  Jiajs  faults  and 
inequities.  It  is  not  my  intent  to  excuse 
these  problems.  Instead,  I  propose  to 
progress  from  the  point  of  renewing  the 
draft  authority  to  elimination  of  these 
inequities.  If  funds  were  available,  I 
would  even  go  so  far  as  to  ask  for  Uni- 
versal Military  Training. 

I  realize  that  there  are  those  who  be- 
lieve we  should  wait  and  give  the  all- 
volunteer  system  more  time  to  prove 
itself.  I  believe  if  we  continue  much 
longer  with  the  present  enlistment  pat- 
tern, ve  will  be  subjecting  our  people 
and  our  country  to  risks  we  cannot  af- 
ford. Therefore,  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  induction  of  individ- 
uals, during  the  period  beginning  July  1, 
1975,  and  ending  June  30,  1977. 
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FREDERICK    H.    SHUNK    RECEIVES 
TEACHERS  AWARD 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT Al  IVES 

Thursday,  May  16.  1974 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  witii  sincere  pleasure  that 
I  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  honor  which  has  recently  been  be- 
stowed upon  one  of  my  constituenis. 
Frederick  H.  Shunk. 

Mr.  Shunk.  a  history  teacher  at  Free- 
dom High  School  in  Bethlehem.  Pa  . 
and  a  lieutenant  commander  in  the 
Naval  Reserve,  has  been  selected  by  the 
distinguished  National  Awards  Jury  of 
Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley  Forgp  to 
receive  '  the  Valley  Forge  Teachers 
Medal  Award  and  to  accept  the  award 
on  behalf  of  about  25  teachers  through - 
C"^  ♦'^o  country  who  were  also  selected 
to  receive  this  nonor. 

The  Valley  Forge  Teachers  Medal 
Award  is  granted  in  recognition  cf 
teachers  who  have  rendered  exceptional 
sernce  in  the  cause  of  patriotism,  re- 
sponsible citizenship,  and  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  America.  Nominated  for 
this  award  were  over  400  teachers 
whose  anonymous  sponsors  believed 
possessed  outstanding  classroom  and 
personal  records  and  whose  exemplary 
leadership  contributed  mightily  to  the 
growth  of  morally  sound,  intellectually 
capable,  courageous,  and  patriotic 
young  citizens.  To  have  been  selected 
to  receive  this  award  from  among  such 
outstanding  competitors  was  a  great 
honor,  indeed. 

At  a  time  when  it  is  particularly  im- 
portant for  young  people  to  have  re- 
sponsible adults  as  models  for  their  be- 
havior. I  find  Fred's  evaluation  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  teaching  profes- 
sion to  be  especially  meaningful: 

Teachers  must  Instill  in  the  minds  of  the 
students  the  extreme  importance  and  su- 
preme value  of  the  fundamental  freedoms 
that  have  been  granted  to  each  Indlvldvial 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
freedoms  that  are  the  birthright  of  every 
human  being.  Additionally,  it  is  the  respoa- 
slbllity  of  the  teacher  to  convey  and  en- 
courage concern  for  others  and  to  encourage 
the  recognition  of  the  ba^ic  dignity  and 
worth  cf  every  individual,  as  well  as  of  tl.e 
rights  of  others.  A  teacher  successfully  sat- 
isfies this  obligation  by  what  he  1.?  and  by 
what  he  does  rather  fran  merely  by  what  he 
sa\s. 

Fred  Shunk  has  exhibited,  both  in  anti 
out  of  the  classroom,  the  kind  of  dy- 
namic and  effective  leadersliip  which 
makes  the  whole  community  grateful  to 
have  been  .benefited  by  his  efforts. 

In  his  ser^^ce  as  a  dedicated  newsman, 
in  his  acceptance  of  the  responsibility 
of  a  Naval  Reserve  command,  and  in  his 
fostering  of  pride  in  the  past  and  future 
of  this  great  country  in  his  students  he 
has  lived  the  ideals  of  the  award  which 
he  so  richly  deserves. 

To  borrow  again  from  his  words.  I  be- 
lieve the  excellence  he  expects  from 
teachers  should  be  expected  of  all  of  us: 
The  Te.\cher's  RESPONSiBarrr  for  Sup- 
porting OtTR  Fundamental  Freeikjms 
Teachers  In  the  schools  of  the  United 
States    must    be    completely    knowledgeable 
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of  and  deeply  committed  to  ovir  fundamental 
freedoms.  They  mxist  exemplify  our  rights 
both  within  and  outside  the  classroom.  As 
practitioners  of  otir  fundamental  freodoms 
teachers  should  reveal  effectively  and  com- 
pletely the  value  and  importance  of  our 
precious  freedoms.  Implicitly,  then,  teachers 
would  convey  and  encourage  concern  for 
others,  recognition  of  the  dignity  and  worth 
of  each  individual,  and  a  sincere  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  rights  of  others.  Teachers 
must  provide  opportunities  for  each  stu- 
dents personal  growth  and  development 
both  as  an  Individual  and  as  a  member  of 
a  free  society.  Support  of  our  fundamental 
freedoms  will  give  us  the  greatest  strength 
to  guide  us  In  the  days  ahead,  no  matter 
how  uncertain  those  days  are. 


CHURCH  CELEBRATING  250TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  ELU  T.  GRASSO 

OP    CONNECTICUT 

iN  THE  HOUSF  OF  aE*»*»Ka2^.5TATlVES 
Thursday,  May  16,  1974 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Southington  is 
observing  Its  250th  anniversary  this  year. 
It  is  truly  an  auspicious  milestone  in  the 
history  of  an  active  and  concerned  con- 
gregation of  people. 

For  two  and  a  half  centuries,  members 
of  the  First  Congregational  Chm-ch  have 
made  lasting  contributions  to  the  welfare 
of  Southington  and  its  people.  The 
church  has  provided  its  members  with  a 
vehicle  for  effective  social  action  as  well 
as  with  a  comradeship — a  brother  and 
sisterhood— in  the  beliefs  and  moral 
teachings  of  Christ.  These  Southington 
residents  understand  and  follow  the  com- 
mandments of  love  of  God  and  one's 
neighbors. 

Since  the  church's  founding  in  1724, 
the  actual  building  has  been  changed 
three  times  in  order  to  provide  expanded 
and  improved  places  of  worship.  The 
congregation  today  reflects  a  solid  com- 
mitment to  solving  modem  problems  and 
spreading  the  "good  news"  of  the  gospels 
to  all  God's  people.  In  this  commitment 
and  in  other  ways  its  members  exhibit  a 
deep  appreciation  for  and  adherence  to 
time-proven  Ideals  that  have  been  so 
much  a  part  of  the  distinguished  history 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  Interest  of  my  col- 
leagues I  include  below  an  article  on  the 
First  Congregational  Church  from  the 
New  Britain  Herald: 

First  Congregational  Church  Celebrating 

250th    Anniversary 

(By  Jean  Nichols) 

Southington.— Two    hundred     and    fifty 

years   ago.   the  people   of  Southington  who 

were  of  the  Congregational  faith  got  tired  of 

travelling  the  11  miles  to  Farmington  every 

Sunday  to  go  to  church.  They  decided  to  have 

their  own  church. 

A  petition  was  presented  to  the  Farming- 
ton  Church  by  the  "South  Farmers."  as  resi- 
dents of  Southington  were  referred  to,  and 
also  to  the  Legislature,  asking  for  permU- 
Blon  to  buUd  a  church  of  their  own.  The  pe- 
tition was  finally  granted,  and  the  farmers 
began  cutting  down  trees  and  preparing  the 
lumber  for  their  church. 

It  was  a  plain  buUdlng,  26  by  16  feet,  with 
no  cellar,  no  steeple,  and  no  heat.  But  It  was 
their  church.  It  was  on  a  hlU  about  a  mile 
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north  of  the  center  of  town  on  what  is  now 
known  as  "Oak  Hill  Cemetery."  This  was 
thought  then  to  be  the  center  of  town.  While 
the  church  was  being  built,  members  met  for 
Sunday  services  in  homes  In  winter  and  iin- 
der  the  oak  tree  in  summer. 

The  First  Congregational  Church  of  South- 
ington was  organized  May  30,  1724. 

On  April  28,  the  congregation  will  begin 
the  events  to  commemorate  this  250th  anni- 
versary. A  public  muslcale  will  be  held  at 
7  p.m. 

The  Rev.  William  Gober  of  the  Galloway 
Memorial  Methodist  Church,  Jackson,  Miss., 
will  fly  here  to  present  a  performance  of  re- 
ligious music  about  the  life  of  Christ. 

On  April  30  at  6  p.m.,  a  reception  will  be 
held  at  the  church  preceding  the  250th  anni- 
versary dinner.  This  will  be  an  opportunity  to 
meet  old  friends  and  greet  a  former  pastor, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Millard  Stevens,  who  is  planning 
to  travel  up  from  the  south  for  this  celebra- 
tion. 

A  catered  dinner  wUl  be  served  at  7  p.m. 
Ralph  Mann.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clayton  Earle.  Carl 
Ulbrlch  are  In  charge  of  dinner  tickets.  The 
dinner  program  will  feattir*  tfa©  kcv.  Na- 
thanlal  M  r»upn.il.  Hostesses  will  conduct 
tCars  of  the  church. 

The  present  church  building  was  erected 
Dec.  15.  1828.  but  this  was  the  third  church 
for  the  congregation. 

In  1757,  the  congregation  decided  that  its 
little  church  on  the  hUl  was  not  large  enough. 
Since  the  center  of  town  had  developed  about 
a  mile  away  from  the  church,  the  congrega- 
tion decided  to  build  a  new  church  on  the 
town  green.  This  church  eventually  had  a 
steeple  and  a  bell. 

Seventy-one  years  later,  this  church  build- 
ing showed  signs  of  wear  and  was  not  so 
convenient,  and  so  it  was  decided  to  buUd  a 
new  church.  On  Dec.  15,  1828,  the  cornerstone 
of  the  present  building  was  laid. 

The  basement  room  was  built  with  the 
Idea  of  Its  being  used  for  town  meetings.  In 
1831  It  was  voted  to  permit  a  stove  and  fuel 
for  the  basement  room  in  the  meeting  house. 

For  seven  years,  Sunday  services  were  held 
in  this  basement  room  during  the  winter  as 
up  to  this  time  It  was  the  custom  not  to  heat 
churches.  Not  untU  1838  were  stoves  put  Into 
the  audience  room  of  the  church.  Horse  sheds 
were  built  back  of  the  church  where  the 
parish  house  and  parking  lot  are  now  located. 

A  building  was  moved  to  the  back  of  the 
church  In  1873  and  was  used  for  kitchen, 
parlor  and  Sunday-school  rooms.  This  was 
replaced  about  1900  with  a  new  and  larger 
addition.  In  1961  more  Sunday-school  rooms 
and  a  chapel  were  built  and  dedicated  June 
4,  1961. 

The  original  building  of  the  present  church 
was  constructed  by  Levi  Newel  and  Selah 
Lewis.  The  contract  signed  for  the  project  is 
displayed  in  the  church  and  shows  the  cost 
of  construction  as  tS.QOO.  The  Rev.  John 
Hosmer,  present  pastor  of  the  church,  esti- 
mates the  replacement  value  of  this  portion 
of  the  church  to  be  about  $400,000  today. 

The  Rev.  David  Ogden  was  pastor  of  the 
church  on  the  green.  He  was  also  the  first 
pastor  to  preach  in  the  present  church.  A 
portrait  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ogden  is  on  display 
in  the  church  office. 

On  loan  to  the  church  for  the  anniversary 
celebration  is  a  portion  of  the  pidptt  saved 
from  the  church  on  the  green  when  the 
building  was  razed.  Also  saved  was  the 
weather  vane  on  top  of  that  church.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Hosmer  said  these  articles  have  been 
In  the  possession  of  the  pubUe  library  for 
many  years.  They  are  on  display  in  the 
church  during  this  celebration. 

History  provides  the  Information  that  sev- 
eral young  people  who  grew  up  in  the  First 
Congregational  Church  answered  the  caU  and 
became  ministers  or  missionaries  In  faraway 
places. 

Between  1724  and  1870,  the  first  146  years 
of  the  church,  30  young  men  of  the  parish 
studied  for  the  ministry  at  Yale. 

Martha   Barnes   Ooodrich,    born  In   1801, 
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went  with  her  husband,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Goodrich,  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  now 
Hawaii,  with  the  first  missionaries  who  were 
sent  there  In  the  early  1800s. 

The  Rev.  George  Williams  went  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  China  and  was  killed  there  at  the 
time  of  the  Boxer  Rebel'ion. 

The  Rev.  Robert  F.  Black  was  the  first 
mlssiouary  sent  by  the  Congregational 
churches  to  the  Philippines  In  1902 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Frlsbie  Webb  has  been  a 
teacher  at  Mt.  SlUiida  and  Chlkore  In  South- 
ern Rhodesia  since  1944. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hosmer  has  been  pastor  here 
at  First  Congregational  Church  for  the  past 
ni.ie  years  He  succeeded  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Stevens,  who  retired. 


BLACK  LUNG  RESEARCH  BY 
LAWRENCE  POWELL  11 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  SYRON 

OF    MARYLAND 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  16.  1974 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  Jan- 
uary 1974  Lawrence  Powell  n  has  worked 
as  an  intern  in  my  office  doing  basic  re- 
search on  the  background  of  black  lung 
and  the  implementation  of  the  black 
lung  program  in  the  sixth  district 

Mr.  Powell  has  completed  his  research. 
Based  on  personal  interviews  and  his  own 
intensive  research,  his  paper  outlines 
some  important  conclusions  with  regard 
to  the  black  lung  program.  I  want  to  com- 
mend him  for  his  outstanding  achieve- 
ment. I  would  also  like  to  share  his  con- 
clusions with  my  colleagues  since  black 
lung  exists  in  many  of  the  congressional 
districts  throughout  the  country. 

The  material  follows: 

Conclusions   and   Interpretations 

Black  lung  benefits  are  not  administered 
as  fairly  and  Judiciously  as  possible  In  the 
6th  Congressional  District  of  Maryland.  There 
Is  room  for  Improvement  upon  the  existing 
law,  and  the  various  methods  used  to  de- 
termine the  presence  of  black  lung.  Although 
nearly  two  billion  doUars  in  benefit  money 
has  been  paid  by  the  federal  government 
since  the  start  of  the  program  In  1969,  there 
are  many  more  eligible  miners  and  widows 
who  cannot  get  benefit  money  simply  be- 
cause the  1972  act  was  too  general  where  It 
needed  to  be  specific,  no  consideration  was 
given  to  Inaccessible  records  and  personal 
references,  and  the  medical  testing  used 
presently  is  not  extensive  or  accurate.' 

However,  several  recommendations  were 
made  which  would  Improve  the  administra- 
tion of  black  lung  benefits.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  Miners  or  miners'  widows  should 
be  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  will  re- 
ceive benefits  much  faster  U  they  include 
rU  of  the  Information  that  could  possibly 
be  of  use  when  they  file  their  claims.  In- 
formation such  as  the  years  the  miner 
worked  In  underground  mines,  and.  In  the 
case  of  a  deceased  miner,  signed  aflJdavlta 
from  former  employers  and  employees  who 
knew  he  was  short  of  breath,  coughed  often 
etc..  and  a  doctor's  signed  certificate  stating 
specifically  that  the  miner  Is  or  was  suffer- 
ing from  pneumoconiosis.  (2)  The  biggest 
stumbling  block  for  black  lung  benefits  still 
Is  the  type  of  medical  testing  used.  Hospitals 
In  the  6th  Congressional  District  are  Just 
not  equipped  well  enough  or  do  not  have  the 
trained  doctors  necessary  to  recognize  pneu- 
moconiosis consistently.  Memorial  Hospital  in 
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Cumberland  only  uses  two  out  of  the  six 
types  of  tests  as  required  by  the  1972  Black 
Lung  Benefits  Act  to  determine  the  presence 
of  pneumoconiosis. 

As  Dr.  Mock  said,  arterial  blood  gas  studies 
should  be  used  to  identify  pneumoconiosis 
because  this  type  of  testing  Is  always  ac- 
curate. Finally,  as  was  advocated  by  Mr. 
Tomko,  maybe  Congressional  Interest  should 
be  toned  down  In  black  lung  cases.  But  an- 
other type  of  problem  could  arise  here  for 
the  Congressman.  Congressman  Byron  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  accountable  to  the  people.  If 
he  does  not  sometimes  Intervene  In  a  con- 
stituent's behalf,  be  could  be  held  respon- 
sible on  election  day. 

It  Is  the  author's  opinion  that  some  of 
the  procedures  used  in  Great  Britain  for  black 
lung  benefits  should  be  incorporated  Into  the 
United  States  program  for  black  lung  bene- 
fits. One  Is  to  have  miners  who  apply  for 
benefits  in  the  United  States  go  before  a 
panel  of  specially  qualified  physicians.  This 
is  done  In  some  areas  of  the  country  where 
doctors  have  treated  pneumoconiosis  for 
many  years.  However,  new  doctors  assigned 
to  black  lung  diagnoses  and  treatment  are 
not  always  expyerts  on  pneumoconiosis.  Sec- 
ondly, as  It  stands  In  Great  Britain,  a  miner's 
total  disablement  is  not  one  of  the  deter- 
mining factors  as  to  whether  or  not  he  will 
receive  benefits.  In  Great  Britain,  the  amount 
of  benefit  a  miner  receives  Is  dependent  upon 
his  amount  of  disablement.  A  miner  is  not 
"penalized"  for  having  Insufficient  pneumo- 
coniosis to  qualify  for  benefits.  UntU  the 
above  Improvements  are  acted  upon  by  the 
United  States  Congress  and  state  govern- 
ments, many  miners  and  their  widows  will 
not  be  receiving  the  benefits  due  them. 


BOWIE  METHODIST  CHURCH 
CEHuEBRATES  CENTENNIAL 


'  Letter  to  Honorable  Goodloe  E.  Byron, 
from  James  B.  Cardwell,  Commissioner  of 
Social  Security.  Washington,  DC,  8  No- 
vember 1973. 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16,  1974 

Mr.  HOG  AN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  5, 
I  was  honored  to  attend  the  centennial 
celebration  of  the  Bowie  Methodist 
Church.  "ITie  centennial  services  were 
given  by  Rev.  Patrick  E.  Wadsworth.  The 
morning  prayer  was  offered  by  Dr.  James 
D.  Poy.  Superintendent,  Washington 
East  District  and  the  meditation  was  of- 
fered by  Dr.  James  K.  Mathews,  Resident 
Bishop  of  the  Washington  area.  The 
choir  director  was  Mr.  Perry  Gilbert  and 
the  guest  organist  was  Mrs.  Ray 
Strawser. 

The  history  of  this  church  has  been 
compiled  by  Elizabeth  Trott  and  I  would 
like  to  request  that  It  be  Inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

HisTORT  or  the  Bowie  Methodist  CHtrKCH — 
1874-1974 

It  was  the  year  1874  that  the  Sansbury 
family,  along  with  that  of  J.  B.  Rldgeway, 
J.  M.  Carrick,  and  a  Mr.  Hadlow,  were  no 
doubt  the  underlying  cause  for  the  beginning 
of  organized  Methodism  in  Bowie. 

At  this  time,  there  were  no  churches  In 
Himtlngton,  now  known  as  Bowie.  There 
were  only  obout  nine  or  ten  Methodists  who 
attended  Perkins  Chapel  at  Springfield;  a 
few  Episcopalians  who  attended  Trinity 
Church  at  Colllngton;  and  the  Catholics  who 
attended  Whltemarsh.  These  fteople  had  been 
attracted  to  the  town  of  Huntington  by  the 
railroad  Junction  of  tlie  main  line  and  the 
Popea  Creek  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 
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The  Methodists,  along  with  certain  Epis- 
copal people,  began  to  hold  meetings  In  var- 
ious homes.  When  an  old  store  near  the  Popes 
Creek  Line  was  sold  out,  this  became  the  first 
definite  meeting  place.  Both  denominations 
used  this  building  as  a  place  of  worship.  Soon 
a  brick  building  was  constructed  across  from 
the  present  church  on  7th  Street  and  regular 
services  were  held  there  by  the  Methodists. 
This  building  was  later  owned  by  the  Strain- 
ing family  and  now  by  the  Barry  family.  The 
meetings  were  conducted  by  a  circuit 
preacher,  and  there  were  many  Sundays 
when  the  members  were  without  the  leader- 
ship of  a  minister.  However,  there  were  men 
of  God  In  the  group  who  did  everything  for 
the  members  but  baptize  and  marry. 

Bowie  was  then  on  what  was  known  as  the 
Bladensburg  Circuit.  Other  chtirches  were 
Whitfield,  Perkins,  and  Bladensburg.  The 
minister  was  Rev.  Charles  O.  Cook.  Other 
pastors  following  Rev.  Cook  were  H.  S.  Prance 
In  1876,  James  McLaren  in  1877,  W.  H.  Laner 
in  1878.  and  E.  H.  Smith  In  the  year  1880. 

It  was  probably  in  the  year  1880  that  J.  B. 
Rldgeway.  who  had  acquired  the  land  adjoin- 
ing the  Popes  Creek  tracks,  deeded  to  the 
Methodist  Society  the  land  where  the  first 
Church  was  erected  In  1884.  Rev.  Cross  was 
the  minister.  I»rominent  on  the  list  of  sub- 
scribers were  the  names  of  Governor  Oden 
Bowie.  Richard  Sansbury,  Jim  Knowles,  J.  B. 
Rldgeway.  John  Zug,  Charles  Brown,  J.  W. 
Ryan.  E.  E.  Perkins,  and  Mr.  Hadlow.  who 
ran  the  post  office  in  Bowie.  Mr.  J.  M.  Carrick 
hauled  the  lumber  from  which  the  church 
was  built.  The  Rev.  Norrls  preached  and 
called  for  donations  and  the  church  was 
built  by  a  Mr.  Hunt  at  probable  cost  of 
$1,000. 

The  first  persons  burled  in  the  church 
grounds  were  Mr.  Charles  Brown  about  the 
vear  1882  and  Miss  Martha  Sansbury  In 
1884. 

Ministers  following  Rev.  Cross  were  Rev.  W. 
McKlnley  Hammock,  1885  and  Rev.  J.  C. 
Starr,  1886  to  1888.  Rev.  R.  M.  Black  and  Dr. 
Menges  filled  In  when  there  was  no  minister 
in  1889.  Then  Rev.  J.  L.  Hayghe  vras  put  in 
charge.  The  parsonage  at  Lanham  was  built 
during  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  W.  T.  Dice  In 
the  year  1891.  Revs.  Daniel  Haskell,  J.  W. 
Steel,  W.  r.  Dell  and  Splclman  served  the 
church  from  1893  to  1906.  when  Rev.  M.  F. 
Lowe  was  appointed.  The  pastorate  of  J.  R. 
Pardew,  G.  W.  Rice,  and  J.  I.  Winger  occu- 
pied the  years  from  1011  to  1919  when  Rev. 
J.  R.  Cavlleer  came  to  the  charge  which  then 
consisted  of  Bowie,  Lanham,  and  Perkins 
Chapel. 

Mrs.  Mabel  Nichols  was  the  organist  at  this 
time  and  continued  to  serve  faithfully  for 
20  years.  Mr.  William  L.  Trott  became  the 
Church  Treasurer  about  this  tlme%nd  kept 
the  position  for  about  33  years. 

It  was  diirlng  Rev.  Cavileer's  ministry  that 
agitation  for  a  new  church  was  begun.  The 
present  site,  originally  belonging  to  the 
Swarts  family,  was  considered  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  In  town.  There  was  a  stone 
house  on  the  property  and  a  spring  which 
Is  under  the  basement  floor  of  the  present 
church.  It  was  purchased  from  Mr.  Willis 
Johnson  in  1920  for  the  sum  of  9900,  which 
was  largely  raised  by  the  Ladles  Aid  Society. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  new  church,  built 
by  Millard  Schafer.  was  laid  at  an  all-day 
meeting  In  the  early  summer  of  1924.  The 
finished  church  was  dedicated  May  26,  1925. 
The  cost  of  the  finished  church  was  $12,900 
Including  the  ground.  Mr.  Willis  Johnson 
contributed  $1,000.  The  lights  In  the  church 
were  donated  and  Installed  by  Rev.  Cavlleer, 
who  had  moved  before  the  cornerstone  had 
been  laid.  Rev.  Mllburn  was  pastor  at  this 
time.  Rev.  Sadofsky  was  pastor  at  the  time 
the  church  was  completed.  The  workmen  who 
built  the  church  very  generously  gave  the 
money  for  the  church  bell.  Those  contribut- 
ing were  Messrs.  Millard  Schafer,  Norman 
Clark,  Ira  Phelps,  Clifford  Lanham,  Jesse 
Schafer,  and  Wllbtir  Anderson. 
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In  1925,  Rev.  H.  H.  Roland,  a  missionary 
returning  from  service  In  China,  filled  the 
pulpit  followed  by  Rev.  W.  E.  Nelson  in  1930, 
also  a  missionary  returning  from  China.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  the  minister  lived  In  Lanham. 
He  rode  the  train  to  Springfield  Station  and 
walked  or  hitched  a  ride  to  Perkins  Chapel 
for  the  11  o'clock  service,  then  hitched  a  ride 
to  Bowie  for  the  2  o'clock  service  and  rode 
the  train  back  to  Lanham  for  the  evening 
service. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Johnson  was  the  Sunday  School 
Superintendent  followed  by  Mr.  William  L. 
Trott,  Sr.  in  1934.  Rev.  M.  T.  Tabler  was  the 
minister  In  1934  followed  by  Thomas  M. 
Dickey  in  1938.  Mr.  MUlard  Schafer  became 
Sunday  School  Superintendent  In  1942  and 
faithfully  served  in  this  position  untU  1948. 

The  Epworth  League  had  a  large  member- 
ship at  this  point  in  time.  Mrs.  Molly  M&rt^, 
Mrs.  Emma  Knowles.  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Kelbaugh 
were  faithful  in  their  leadership  of  this  very 
active  group. 

Mrs.  Loviise  Kelbaugh  Presley  organized 
the  choir  in  1938  and  Dorothy  Baldwin  Kel- 
baugh became  the  organist  after  Mrs. 
Nichols.  Dorothy  was  foUowed  by  Ellen  Pres- 
ton Blair  and  then  her  mother,  Mildred 
Preston,  was  organist  for  about  30  years. 
Opal  Cowan  became  our  choir  director  and 
when  she  moved  to  Florida,  Roberta  Hoffman 
served  in  this  position  for  3  or  4  years  until 
Opal  returned  to  Bowie  and  resumed  as 
Choir  Director  untU  1958. 

Naomi  Anderson  took  over  the  Job  of 
Church  Treasurer  in  1943  and  continued  un- 
til 1968. 

Rev.  Alvln  T.  Perkins  filled  the  pulpit  In 
1944  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Tackett  In  1945.  Rev. 
Tackett  lived  In  a  rented  parsonage  on  10th 
Street  while  a  new  parsonage  was  being  built 
by  MlUard  Schafer,  next  to  the  church. 
Perkins  Chapel  shared  the  expenses. 

Rev.  C.  J.  Craig  was  the  first  minister  to 
live  in  the  new  parsonage  In  1946.  Arthur 
Kelbaugh  became  the  chairman  of  the  Offi- 
cial Board  and  he  also  served  as  Sunday 
School  Superintendent  from  1949  to  1959. 
Others  following  him  in  this  position  were 
Opal  Cowan,  Lena  Botts  Kelbaugh.  Mar- 
guerite Eastep,  Alma  Delpy,  ELsle  Wild,  and 
now  Mary  Lou  Billings. 

Many  Oyster  and  Ham  Dinners  helped  with 
the  expenses  of  the  church  and  parsonage. 
The  Ladies  Aid,  whose  presidents  had  been 
Mamie  Schafer,  Cora  Kelbaugh.  and  Mar- 
garet Baldwin,  had  become  the  WcHnen's 
Society  of  Christian  Service  and  continued 
to  be  a  very  active  force  In  the  church. 
Presidents  of  this  Society  through  the  years 
have  been  Louise  Kelbaugh  Presley,  Delsle 
Kelbaugh,  Lena  Botts  Kelbaugh,  Elizabeth 
Lammers,  Helen  Hay,  Myra  Porter.  Alma 
Delpy,  Dorothy  Lawson  Fitzgerald,  Mildred 
Jones,  Carol  Blschoff,  and  Elizabeth  Trott. 

Rev.  Rufus  B.  Fink  came  In  1956  and  Rev. 
Marvin  Bonner  In  1958.  On  AprU  13,  1958.  the 
Perkins  Chapel  congregation  voted  to  become 
a  station,  and  their  new  parsonage  was  built 
in  1959.  Bowie  was  then  on  their  own  even 
though  the  congregation  felt  that  they  could 
not  support  a  minister. 

Rev.  Eldon  C.  Watts  was  our' minister  from 
1959-1962.  Alma  Delpy  was  Chairman  of  the 
Official  Board  from  1960  to  1962.  The  min- 
ister who  was  appointed  after  Rev.  Watts 
decided  he  didn't  want  to  come  to  Bowie. 
Rev.  Marlon  Michael  was  the  District  Super- 
intendent at  this  time  and  asked  his  father, 
the  retired  Dr.  Walter  Michael  to  fill  the 
pulpit  until  another  minister  could  be  ap- 
pointed. Everyone  liked  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Michael 
so  very  much  that  they  were  persuaded  to 
stay  on.  Mrs.  Kitty  Michael  played  the  oigan 
on  many  occasions.  Our  membership  ex- 
panded and  we  bad  a  very  good  year.  The 
piano  In  the  sanctuary  is  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Dr.  MlcbaeU 

Rev.  WUliam  E.  Polk,  a  retired  Navy  Com- 
mander,  filled   the  pulpit   from   November 
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1963  to  June  1973.  His  wife.  Carol,  organized 
the  Youth  and  Junior  choirs  In  which  their 
daughters  Marcia  and  Laura  and  son  Tlmmy 
fully  participated.  Rev.  Polk  worked  closely 
with  the  students  at  Bowie  State  College, 
organized  and  held  chapel  services  on  Sun- 
day afternoons.  He  administered  the  Campus 
Ministry  Funds  for  the  college  and  advised 
Methodist  students  of  the  availability  of  the 
Student  Loan  Fund  of  the  United  Methodist 
Church  for  those  with  financial   needs. 

Chaplain  Ray  Strawser  filled  the  pulpit  on 
many  occasions  during  the  tenure  of  Rev, 
Polk.  He  and  his  wife,  Hva  Jean,  were  very 
active  with  the  youth  group  along  with  the 
Polks.  Elva  Jean  was  our  organist  frequently 
and  still  plays  when  needed. 

Mildred  Jones  filled  In  as  organist  mamy 
times  until  Martha  Sallet  took  over  after 
Mrs.  Preston  was  unable  to  play  because  of 
111  health.  Mildred  was  always  very  generous 
with  her  time  and  money  and  at  her  death 
left  a  sizable  amount  in  her  will  to  the  Bowie 
church.  A  file  cabinet,  purchased  from  me- 
morial funds  contributed  by  many  of  her 
friends,  has  been  dedicated  In  her  memory. 
During  this  time,  the  Ross  Methodist 
Church,  established  in  1913  and  located  on 
lltb  Street  In  Bowie,  was  having  problems. 
The  Ross  Church  was  part  of  the  Lanham- 
Olenn  Dale-Bowie  Circuit,  and  had  a  par- 
sonage next  to  their  church  which  had  been 
built  In  1930,  using  lumber  which  had  been 
reclaimed  from  the  old  Bowie  Methodist 
Church.  The  congregation  did  the  construc- 
tion led  by  the  minister,  Rev.  C.  C.  Martin, 
who  also  was  a  carpenter. 

Increasing  need  for  the  services  of  the 
church  led  the  congregation  Ih  1957,  under 
Rev.  R.  W.  Hall,  to  decide  upon  the  purchase 
of  five  acres  of  land  on  the  Duckettown 
Road  for  future  erection  of  a  community 
ball  and  sanctuary.  Through  considerable 
sweat,  sacrifice  and  loss  of  rest  which  In- 
volved many  dinners,  fish  fries,  and  other 
fund-raising  activities,  the  property  was 
totally  paid  for.  This  acquisition  also  In- 
volved participation  of  friends  In  the  com- 
mxinlty  other  than  the  congregation  and 
plans  moved  forward  for  expansion. 

In  the  spring  of  1966  the  pastor.  Rev.  Mc- 
Cants,  together  with  the  District  Super- 
intendent, gidvanced  the  Idea  of  a  merger 
with  the  Ebenezer  Church  In  Lanham.  The 
congregation  was  opposed  to  this  but  was 
led  to  believe  that  if  the  merger  was  later 
found  not  to  be  desirable,  the  Roas  Church 
could  be  reopened  and  the  property  returned 
to  them. 

In  June  1966,  the  merger  was  accomplished 
but  was  only  consummated  under  heavy 
pressure  and  never  really  desired  by  the  Roes 
congregation.  An  honest  attempt  was  made 
to  merge  with  the  Lanham  congregation, 
seven  miles  away,  but  with  the  reception  at 
the  Ebenezer  Church  less  than  enthusiastic, 
the  Roes  members  began  attending  the 
Bowie  Methodist  Church.  The  Bowie  and  Ross 
congregations  merged  In  1969.  The  Ross 
Church  has  been  utilized  for  operation  of  a 
Thrift  Store  for  the  community  with  laud- 
able success. 

Rev.  James  N.  Caldwell  filled  the  pulpit 
many  times  and  was  very  active  in  the  work 
of  the  church.  He  retired  from  his  Job  as 
Dean  of  Men  at  Bowie  State  College  In  1973 
and  has  rejoined  his  church  in  Baltimore, 
but  still  serves  our  church  when  needed. 

In  1968  James  "Slim"  Stanier  became  ouz 
Church  Tr«ksurer  and  Dottle  Mayr  became 
Financial  Secretary. 

The  church  belfry  was  rebuilt  in  1972  as  a 
memorial  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millard  Schafer. 
through  the  generous  contributions  of  their 
many  friends. 

The  chcrir  continues  to  be  outstanding  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Perry  Gilbert,  Choir 
Director  since  1958.  The  choir  members  are 
Elva  Hall,  Mildred  Thompson,  Elaine  WUUs, 
Debbie  Durst,  Brenda  Edelen,  Theresa  GU- 
bert,  Clyde  Durst,  Slim  Stanier,  Joe  Trimmer 
(our  oldest  church  member),  and  Rev.  Pat- 
rick Wadsworth.  New  cbolr  robes  are  to  be 
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ordered  and  will  be  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  Mildred  Preston. 

Mrs.  Mildred  Thompson  places  flowers  on 
the  ftlt?.r  each  Sunday  to  beautify  our  sanc- 
tuary and  many  of  the  flowers  are  from  the 
garden  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Anderson. 

In  1968  we  became  the  Bowie  United 
Methodist  Church  and  In  1973  the  WSCS  be- 
came the  United  Methodist  Women.  In 
preparation  for  our  Centennial  Celebration, 
a  95th  year  fete  was  held  at  which  Bishop 
J(An  Wesley  Lord  delivered  the  morning 
message.  Former  pastor  David  L.  C.  Wright 
was  also  present. 

Rev.  Patrick  E.  Wadsworth  became  our 
minister  in  1973.  His  wife  Donna  took  over 
the  Job  of  organist  from  Martha  Sallet  who 
Is  temporarily  residing  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Harry  Yeich  Is  currently  the  Chairman 
of  the  Administrative  Board-Council  of 
Ministries.  He  was  preceded  by  Jack  BischoS 
who  held  this  position  for  many  years. 

Dr.  James  D.  Foy  has  been  our  District 
Superintendent  for  6  years  and  will  retire 
this  year.  He  has  been  most  helpful  and 
encouraging  with  the  changes  in  our  church. 

Bishop  James  K.  Mathews  has  consented 
to  be  our  guest  speaker  at  the  morning  wor- 
ship service  of  our  100th  Anniversary  Cele- 
bration on  May  5,  1974. 

Oxir  own  beautiful  house  of  worship  can  be 
traced  back  100  years  to  the  elTorts  of  that 
small  group  of  sincere  and  determined  peo- 
ple who  felt  the  need  of  a  place  to  meet  and 
praise  God  and  who  had  the  courage  and  will 
to  put  that  which  they  felt  into  action.  Oxir 
chiirch  on  the  hUl  stands  ready  to  serve  the 
community  for  another  100  years. 

Compiled  by  Elizabeth  Trott. 

Part  of  this  history  was  taken  from  a 
document  written  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Burton 
Kelbaugh  and  son  Edwin  In  1934.  The  Ross 
history  was  written  by  Alice  Hall  in  1969. 
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PORTRAIT  OF  A  TEACHER 


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

or    THE    VDIGIN    ISLANDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  16.  1974 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  contri- 
butions of  Mrs.  Eulalie  Castella  Rohlsen 
Rivera,  who  after  an  iUustrious  career 
of  44  years,  retired  from  teaching  on 
January  31, 1974. 

Mrs.  Rivera  began,  at  the  early  age  of 
19,  to  teach  at  the  Diamond  School  on 
St.  Croix,  U.S.  Virgin  Islands.  Since  that 
time  she  has  helped  to  educate  our 
youngsters  at  both  La  Grande  Prlncesse 
School  and  Claude  O.  Markoe  School. 
But  her  contributions  to  the  community 
did  not  end  at  the  classroom  door.  Eula- 
lie was  active  in  a  number  of  civic  orga- 
nizations, among  them  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  and  the  Committee  on 
Aging.  In  1967,  Mrs.  Rivera  received  two 
honors  for  her  activities:  the  Woman  of 
the  Year  Award  from  the  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  League,  and  the 
Teacher  of  the  Year  Award  at  Claude  O. 
Markoe  School. 

But  to  comment  only  on  Mrs.  Ri^ 
public  life  would  form  an  incompletel 
ture  of  her  great  ability  and  comr 
ments.  After  an  early  divorce, 
single-handedly  raised  her  two  children. 
When  her  daughter  died  in  1969,  Eulalie 
took  on  the  added  responsibility  of 
caring  for  two  grandchildren. 

Mrs.  Rivera  has  truly  dedicated  her 
life  to  the  future,  the  education  of  the 


young  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  We 
all  look  with  sadness  at  the  immense  gap 
caused  by  her  retirement.  Her  ideals, 
kindness,  inspiration,  and  commitment 
are  qualities  that  cannot  easily  be  re- 
placed. 

I  would  like  to  add  the  following  article 
from   the  April   25,   1974,   issue  of   the 
Daily  News  of  the  Virgin  Islands;  it  de- 
tails the  life  of  .this  wonderful  lady: 
PoRTRArr   or   a   Teacher 

Christiansted. — Her  name  is  Eulalie  Cm- 
tella  Rohlsen  Rivera,  and  she  was  born  Au- 
gust 2,  1909  on  St.  Croix.  Because  of  her 
mother's  early  death,  her  childhood  was  spent 
at  Ebenezer  Orphanage  where  she  had  her 
first  taste  of  teaching  when  she  was  little 
mr're  than  a  child  herself.  Her  first  class  was 
a  kindergarten  at  the  Orphanage,  and  that 
experience  sparked  the  flame  that  has  burned 
brightly  for  more  than  forty-four  years. 

in  those  days,  the  St.  Croix  schools  went 
on.y  as  far  as  ninth  grade,  and  when  Eulalie 
had  her  ninth  grade  diploma  in  hand  she 
bepan  her  teaching  career.  For  a  short  time 
she  taught  at  a  Christiansted  kindergarten — 
a  long  way  from  home  for  a  young  Frederik- 
sted  girl  In  the  days  when  there  was  no  pub- 
lic transportation  and  you  either  walked  or 
hoped  for  a  ride  in  someone's  horse  or  donkey 
cart.  When  she  heard  there  was  an  opening 
for  a  teacher  at  Diamond  School,  she  called 
from  the  neighborhood  pharmacy  and  was 
told  to  be  at  the  school  the  following  morn- 
ing at  ten  o'clock.  She  walked  most  of  the 
way.  caught  a  ride  In  a  horse-and-buggy  part 
of  the  way.  and  arrived  at  9:45. 

"Go  and  play  with  those  children  over 
there."  said  the  supervisor* 

Eulalie  did  as  she  was  told.  She  began 
teaching  the  children  some  games;  they  re- 
sponded with  eager  Interest.  "Thafs  all.  You 
can  go  home  now,"  she  was  told.  The  next 
day,  the  call  came  to  the  pharmacy,  asking 
her  to  report  for  work  at  Diamond  School. 
"You  passed  the  test  very  well,"  commented 
the  supervisor.  "We  will  start  you  at  twenty 
dollars  a  month." 

Eulalie  was  19  years  old.  It  didn't  take  her 
long  to  discover  that  teachers  in  those  days 
were  required  to  do  more  than  give  academic 
guidance  to  a  class.  The  children's  health 
needs  and  lunch  program  were  her  responsi- 
bilities. She  was  called  upon  to  plan  menus, 
give  Instruction  In  handicrafts  and  teach 
domestic  science.  Even  some  of  the  kitchen 
clean-up  chores  were  allotted  to  her.  and  she 
was  assigned  to  supervise  the  gardening. 

In  1932.  she  earned  her  Assistant  Graded 
Teacher's  License,  and  in  1934,  her  Principal's 
License.  For  25  years  she  continued  teaching 
at  Diamond  School,  and  says  she  doesn't 
think  she  missed  a  single  day,  although  she 
was  raising  her  own  two  children  at  the  same 
time,  and  raising  them  without  help,  be- 
cause she  and  her  husband  divorced  while 
their  children  were  smaU. 

When  Diamond  School  closed,  she  spent 
five  years  teaching  at  La  Grand  Prlncesse 
School,  then  in  1960  came  to  Claude  O.  Mar- 
koe School  where  she  taught  until  her  retire- 
ment on  Jan.  31,  1974. 

During  most  of  her  early  years  as  a  teacher, 
Eulalie  Rivera  walked  back  and  forth  between 
her  home  and  the  school.  It  took  her  a  long 
time  to  save  up  the  money  to  buy  a  bicycle, 
but  when  she  finally  did.  It  seemed  the  most 
luxurious  possession  she  had  ever  bad.  She 
would  ride  grandly  on  that  bike,  every  inch 
the  dignified  teacher,  pedaling  along  the 
familiar  streets  and  feeling  pleased  with  her- 
self and  her  world.  One  unlucky  day,  her 
bicycle  was  stolen  and  for  some  years  that 
was  the  end  of  luxury  travel  for  Eulalie.  It 
was  back  to  walking. 

She's  been  driving  a  car  for  some  years  now, 
but  in  talking  with  her  one  suspects  she  has 
never  owned  a  car  that  meant  as  much  to  bei 
as  that  long-ago  bicycle. 

Eulalie  Rivera  has  been  active  over  the 
years  In  a  number  of  civic,  religious  and  so- 
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clal  organizations,  and  time  has  not  dimin- 
ished her  interest  and  participation  in  com- 
munity projects.  She  Is  a  member  of  the 
Women's  League  and  served  as  president  of 
that  organization  for  five  years.  She  Is  a 
charter  member  of  the  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women's  Club,  and  she  Is  supervisor 
of  the  Lutheran  Sunday  School.  She  belongs 
to  the  League  of  Women  'Voters,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Aging,  the  Lutheran  Welfare 
Society,  and  the  Friends  of  Denmark.  In 
1967  she  was  named  Woman  of  the  Year  by 
the  BPW  Club  of  Frederlksted.  and  that 
same  year  she  was  designated  Teacher  of 
the  Year  at  Claude  O.  Markoe  School. 

Mrs.  Rivera  has  five  grandchildren,  two  of 
whom  she  has  raised  to  young  manhood. 
They  were  the  children  of  her  daughter  who 
died  in  1960,  and  they  still  reside  with  her. 
Her  son  is  now  38  and  makes  his  home  in 
Puerto  Rico  where  he  is  manager  of  the 
local  Emerson  Manufacturing  branch.  He  Is 
the  father  of  three  daughters,  one  In  col- 
lege, the  other  two  In  high  school. 

Behind  Mrs.  Rivera's  small,  pretty  house 
In  Prederlkstead,  a  large  backyard  stretches 
out.  Retirement,  she  says,  will  give  her  a 
chance  to  work  on  It  and  get  It  to  look  the 
way  she'd  like  to  see  It.  She's  also  looking 
forward  to  spending  more  time  on  music. 
She  plays  the  piano  and  wants  to  learn  to 
play  the  guitar.  She'U  spend  some  time  with 
her  son  in  Puerto  Rico  and.  If  possible,  she'll 
do  a  little  traveling.  But  If  she  Is  needed, 
she  will  teach  now  and  then  as  a  substitute. 

The  Legislature  has  passed  a  bill  calling 
for  the  Grove  Place  School  to  be  renamed  the 
Eulalie  R.  Rivera  School,  and  although  she 
never  taught  at  Grove  Place,  the  designa- 
tion Is  appropriate,  for  many  of  her  students 
were  residents  of  that  area  of  St.  Croix.  It  Is 
their  children  and  grandchildren  who  will  be 
attending  the  school  bearing  her  name. 

Eulalie  Rivera's  contributions  to  the  com- 
munity have  gone  far  beyond  her  role  as 
educator.  She  cared  deeply  for  the  children 
she  taught,  and  gave  them  something  more 
than  formal  learning.  She  helped  them  find 
standards  to  live  by.  Their  classroom  work 
was  not  her  sole  concern;  she  wanted  them 
to  be  productive  human  beings.  She  gave 
tbem  love  and  understanding;  she  gave  them 
a  worthy  example  to  follow.  And  she  was 
their  friend,  as  well  as  their  teacher. 

When  she  retired  on  Jan.  31,  after  more 
than  44  years  of  teaching,  she  left  behind 
something  more  than  a  vacancy  to  be  filled 
by  another  teacher.  She  left  an  empty  place 
that  no  one  else  will  ever  quite  fill. 


TWENTY  YEARS  AFTER  BROWN, 
KENNETH  CLARK  CONTINUES 
THE  FIGHT  FOR  DESEGREGATION 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16,  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Su- 
preme Court,  in  reaching  its  historic  de- 
cision 20  years  ago  in  Brown  against 
Board  of  Education,  was  guided  by  the 
pioneer  research  into  the  self -perception 
of  black  tmd  white  children  of  Doctors 
Kenneth  and  Mamie  Clark.  In  the  two 
decades  that  have  passed  since  the 
Brown  decision,  the  Doctors  Clark  have 
continued  to  provide  the  intellectual 
framework  for  the  movement  toward  the 
integration  of  educational  facilities  as 
called  for  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Brown. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Clark,  now  the  director 
of  the  Metropolitan  Applied  Research 
Center  in  New  York  City  and  a  member 
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of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Re- 
gents, has  always  taken  seriously  the 
Supreme  Court's  command  in  Brown  that 
segregated  educational  facilities  should 
be  de.segi-egated  "with  all  deliberate 
speed."  While  others  have  wavered  from 
the  goal  of  integrated  education  or  found 
great  difficulties  in  applying  the  decision 
to  the  de  facto  segregation  of  northern 
school  systems.  Dr.  Kenneth  Clark  has 
insisted  that  the  law  of  the  Brown  de- 
cision is  clear,  unequivocal  and  relevant 
to  all  situations  which  present  a  segre- 
gated learning  environment. 

He  has  insisted  that  the  Brown  de- 
cision is  the  law  despite  impatience  with 
the  pace  of  progress  that  has  led  to  frus- 
tration in  the  black  community  which 
has  caused  many  to  reject  integration  as 
a  first  priority  in  the  continuing  struggle 
for  freedom  and  self-determination  for 
minorities  in  America.  He  has  insisted 
that  Brown  remains  the  law  in  the  face 
of  the  wavering  of  the  white  liberal  com- 
munity on  the  question  of  integration. 
And  he  has  been  proven  right  in  court 
decision  after  court  decision  that  have 
upheld  the  law  of  the  Brown  case  and  di- 
rected the  desegregation  of  both  de  Jure 
segregated  Southern  and  de  facto  seg- 
regated Northern  school  systems. 

Dr.  Clark  is  presently  involved  in  a 
battle  with  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Board  of  Regents 
over  his  insistence  that  the  integration 
of  the  New  York  City  school  system  be 
treated  tis  a  serious  goal.  It  Is  clear  that 
the  City  Board  of  Education  and  the  Re- 
gents regard  the  failure  of  the  New  York 
City  Bo£Lrd  of  Education  to  achieve  the 
integration  of  our  school  system  in  the 
last  two  decades  as  excusable — they 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  ex- 
plaining why  integration  has  not,  and 
by  implication  could  not,  be  achieved. 
Dr.  Clark,  however,  has  exposed  these 
excuses  for  what  they  are:  misrepresen- 
tations and  evasions  of  responsibility. 

The  One  Hundred  Black  Men,  a  group 
representative  of  the  leadership  of  the 
black  community  in  New  York  City,  has 
issued  a  statement  in  support  of  Dr. 
Clark's  contention  that  integration  re- 
mains a  possibility  for  the  New  York 
school  system  if  the  State  Board  of  Re- 
gents, the  New  York  City  Board  of  Edu- 
catiorw  and  the  professional  administra- 
tors of  the  system  find  the  moral  cour- 
age necessary  to  exercise  leadership  to- 
ward this  goal.  I  place  the  analysis  of  Dr. 
Clark's  position  prepared  by  the  Educa- 
tional Committee  of  the  One  Hundred 
Black  Men,  which  appeared  in  the  May 
11,  1974,  edition  of  the  Amsterdam  News, 
in  the  Congressional  Record  for  the  in- 
foi-mation  of  my  colleagues.  As  we 
approach  the  celebration  of  the  20th  an- 
niversai-y  of  the  decision  in  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education,  I  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  continuing  contributions  of 
Dr.  Kenneth  B.  Clark  and  his  wife 
Mamie  to  the  achievement  of  an  inte- 
grated society  and  the  attainment  of 
equal  educational  opportunity  for  all  out 
children. 

One  HrNDRKD  Black  Men  Back  Dr.  Clark's 
School  Plan 

(Prepared   by   Educational   Committee,   One 

Hundred  Black  Men) 

We    of    the    One    Hundred    Black    Men 

strongly  support  Dr.  Clark's  proposal  that  the 

design  and  Implementation  of  a  plan  for  de- 
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segratlng  N.Y.C.'s  public  schools  should  be 
Invested  In  a  3  man  commission  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Regents  and  re- 
moved from  the  N.Y.C.,  Bodrd  of  Education 
which  has  proven  by  Its  performance  over 
the  past  20  years,  and  right  up  to  the  pres- 
ent, that  It  has  a  vested  Interest  in  main- 
taining as  much  of  a  segregated  school  sys- 
tem In  N.Y.C.,  as  possible,  rather  than  an 
Interest  In  desegregation  of  the  school  sys- 
tem. 

Whether  one  supports  integration  of 
schools  as  the  best  method  to  attain  quality 
education  for  Black  children,  or  whether  one 
supports  community  control  as  the  best 
method  to  attain  that  goal,  it  is  essential  to 
become  acquainted  with  Dr.  Kenneth  Clark's 
reputation  of  Board  of  Education's  Chan- 
cellor Anker's  "Report  on  Programs  and 
Problems  Affecting  Integration  of  the  N.Y.C., 
Public  Schools,  February,  1974." 
hard  to  believe 

It  reinforces  what  we  know  from  past  ex- 
periences In  dealing  with  the  N.Y.C..  Board 
of  Education,  namely  that  one  must  be  most 
cautious  about  believing  anything  that 
comes  from  the  Board.  It  Is  selfservlng  and 
serving  the  needs  of  the  white  community. 
It  throws  crumbs  our  way  in  the  hope  of 
keeping  us  fighting  among  ourselves  so  we 
don't  have  time  to  see  their  deceitful  actions. 

As  demonstrated  In  Dr.  Clark's  analysis 
of  that  report,  the  Chancellor's  arguments 
that  the  Board  of  Education  has  tried  to 
establUh  Integration  in  N.Y.C.'s  public 
schools  Is  a  deliberate  distortion  of  the  truth. 

Dr.  Clark  follows  the  report,  point  by 
point,  putting  what  the  Chancellor  has  said 
next  to  the  facts  that  Dr.  Clark's  stafl"  at 
MARC  has  carefully  searched  out. 

Rather  than  trying  to  Integrate,  accord- 
ing to  the  Board  of  Education's  official  pol- 
icy, the  facts  show  that  the  exact  c^poslte 
Is  what  has  actually  been  done  in  response 
to  pressures  from,  and  Identification  with, 
the  mood  and  interests  of  the  white  com- 
munity. 

law  breakers 

The  law  about  using  all  deliberate  speed 
In  Integrating  the  public  schools  has  been 
flouted  with  almost  no  challenge  and  cer- 
tainly no  prosecution.  This  means  that  all 
the  Boards  for  the  past  20  years  have  been 
lawbiWkers,  but  not  brought  to  account  for 
breakUjg  the  law. 

The  following  are  some  excerpts  from  Dr. 
Clark's   resbonse   Mr.   Anker's  report: 

"Mr.  Anker's  assertion:  .  .  .  'Whenever 
possible  8lt«8  for  new  school  buildings  have 
been  selected  in  predominantly  middle  class 
areas  or  in  "fringe  areas"  in  order  to  ob- 
tain ...  an  acceptable  level  of  racial  bal- 
ance by  drawing  on  adjacent  communities 
of   disparate   ethnic   characteristics."  . 

THE   FACTS 

"The  fact  is  the  successive  Boards  of 
Education  of  New  York  City  have  selected 
sites  and  have  built  elementary  and  Junior 
high  schools  precisely  in  those  sections 
which  would  Increase  the  chances  of  their 
becoming  segregated  schools.  IS.  201  is  prob- 
ably the  most  publicized  example  of  a  pub- 
lic school  erected  In  a  ghetto  area  during 
recent  years.  "The  community  control'  con- 
troversy surrounding  this  school  stemmed 
directly  out  of  the  unwillingness  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  Its  officials  to 
desegregate  this  school  at  the  time  of  its 
opening. 

"In  its  comments  about  site  selection  of 
high  schools,  Mr.  Anker's  report  is  even  more 
mUIeadlng.  Of  the  96  high  schools  In  N.Y.C. 
there  now  exist  40  segregated,  predominant- 
ly Black  and  Puerto  Rlcan  high  schools  and 
16  segregated  predominantly  white  high 
schools  ...  a  total  "W-  56  segregated  high 
schools. 

"Andrew  Jackson  High  School  whlcb  Is 
now  predominantly  Black  high  school.  Is  an 
example  which  clearly  refutes  Mr.  Anker's 
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assertion  that  'For  some  20  years  virtually 
every  high  school  has  been  situated  so  as  to 
make  it  more  feasible  to  Integrate  its  student 
body'! 

In  early  1960,  the  high  school  population 
reached  a  point  where  another  high  school 
Springfield  Gardens,  was  built  In  the  pre- 
dominantly white  community  of  Springfield 
Gardens  and  opened  Its  doors  in  1965. 

Until  1965.  the  student  body  of  Andrew 
Jackson  High  School  was  drawn  from  the 
predominantly  Black  communities  of  St. 
Albans  and  Cambria  Heights  and  the  pre- 
dominantly white  communities  cf  Rosedale, 
Sprlng^eld  Gardens  and  Laurelton. 

As  late  as  October,  1966  the  ethnic  compo- 
sition of  Andrew  Jackson  High  School  was 
44.7  per  cent  Black,  8.4  per  cent  Puerto  Rlcan. 
and  46.7  per  cent  others.  However,  the  site 
selection  of  the  new  Springfield  Gardens 
High  School  drew  the  white  students  from 
Andrew  Jackson  so  that  as  could  have  been 
predicted,  It  is  now  a  segregated,  predom- 
inantly Black  high  school. 

"Mr.  Ankers  discussion  of  zoning  as  an 
Integration  pro:jram  is  cx-en  more  unclear 
and  misleading  than  his  discussion  of  site 
selection  as  an  'Integration'  prcgram.  In 
spite  of  his  Insistence  that  zoning  for  the 
purpoee  of  integration  wais  introduced  in  the 
N.Y.C.  public  school  system,  the  following 
facts  remain  uncontradicted : 

" — 35  per  cent  of  all  the  public  schools  la 
N.T.C.  are  segregated  schools  with  a  90  per 
cent  or  more  minority  students  population. 

" — 17  per  cent  of  the  N.Y.C.  public  schools 
have  80  per  cen^  or  more  white  students." 

Dr.  Clark  makes  a  most  interesting  specu- 
lation which  Is  receiving  support  from  other 
•ources  also.  This  si>eculation  is  that  "white 
flight"  to  suburbs  and  the  resulting  acceler- 
atad  percentage  of  minority  students  in  the 
public  schools  "have  not  been  due  to  too 
much  desegregation  of  the  New  Tork  public 
schools  but  to  too  little." 

He  says  that  "a  system  wide  comprehen- 
sive desegregation  plan,  enforced  and  im- 
plemented without  vacillation  and  equivoca- 
tion "(as  was  done  successfully  in  many 
parts  of  the  South)"  is  the  most  effective 
safeguard  against  massive  white  flight  and 
therefore  the  best  insurance  of  ethnic  stabiU- 
zation  in  urban  public  schools." 

In  other  words,  when  most  of  the  white 
population  is  faced  with  no  alternative  but 
Integration,  they  will  accept  the  integration 
of  the  public  schools,  albeit  reluctantly.  As 
In  the  South,  they  soon  adjust  to  the  change. 
A  small  minority  of  them  moves  out,  but 
most  remain- and  adjust. 

Dr.  Clark  Is  to  be  congratulated  on  his 
persistence  In  exposing  the  hypocrisy,  the 
deceit  and  unfortunately,  the  basic  contempt 
for  law  of  the  leaders  of  the  education  sys- 
tem of  our  city. 


MURDER    OP    CHILDREN    MUST    BE 
CONDEMNED 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CAX.IFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16,  1974 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  murder  of  19  Israeli  chil- 
dren and  the  wounding  of  70  others  at 
Maalot  by  Arab  terrorists  is  another  grim 
and  horrifying  entry  in  the  catalog 
of  Middle  East  tragedies.  Again,  the 
Palestinian  guerrillas  have  employed  the 
weapons  of  blackmail,  violence,  and 
treachery  to  manipulate  political  affairs, 
this  time  seeking  to  disrupt  peace  nego- 
tiations in  Geneva.  The  lives  of  innocent 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

people  have  been  pointlcssly  threatened 
and  sacrificed,  affronting  universally 
recognized  standards  of  humanitarian- 
ism.  CivUized  nations,  decent  citizens 
and  peac  3 -loving  people  throughout  the 
world  are  outraged  by  these  heartless 
acts.  The  use  of  terrorism  can  only  per- 
petrate the  distrust,  retaliation  and  con- 
stant state  or  war  that  have  marked  rela- 
tions bet-s-een  Arabs  and  Israelis  for 
decades. 

The  United  States  must  immediately 
and  witliout  qualification  condemn  what 
has  happened  at  Maalot.  It  is  our  respon- 
sibility as  Members  of  Congress,  as  peace- 
loving  citizens  and  as  decent  human  be- 
ings to  call  upon  every  nation,  individ- 
ually and  as  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, to  join  us  in  protesting  this  brutal- 
ity. While  hearts  continue  to  be 
wrenched,  minds  appalled  and  voices 
raised  against  such  indignities,  there  is 
hope  that  such  atrocities  will  finally  be 
ended.  We  can  certainly  do  no  less,  even 
while  we  wish  that  more  effective  action 
were  possible. 

I  urge  every  Member  to  join  me  and 
over  250  colleagues  in  sponsoring  a  reso- 
lution enunciating  these  objectives. 


May  16,  197. If 


TAXPAYERS  REVOLTING  ON 
CONGRESS 


HON.  JOHN  B.  CONUN 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIXTS 

Thursday.  May  16.  1974 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  received  from  one  of  my 
constituents  is  typical  of  the  growing  in- 
dignation toward  the  Congress  being 
shown  by  American  working  men  and 
women. 

This  letter  writer,  like  many  others,  is 
fed  up  with  congressional  dalliance,  and 
the  "dirty  tax"  of  inflation  through  def- 
icit spending  and  lack  of  budget  reform 
and  a  balanced  budget. 

Apxil  20,  1974. 
Rppresentatlve  Johi*  B.  Conlan, 
Cannon  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Conckessman  Conlan:  I  have  never 
sent  a  letter  to  a  Congressman  before,  but 
I  find  I  must  do  so  now.  I  am  sending  identi- 
cal letters  to  each  of  the  Arizona  Congress- 
men regardless  If  I  am  in  their  district  or 
not. 

Starting  this  year  and  continuing  then 
each  year.  I  am  going  to  delay  paying  my  in- 
come tax  until  Congress  balances  Its  budget 
and  starts  paying  our  national  debt. 

I  feel  very  strongly  about  this,  and  I  can 
no  longer  in  good  conscience  continue  sup- 
porting Congress's  ridiculous  spending  pol- 
icy. The  budget  has  been  balanced  about 
three  times,  if  I  recall  correctly,  in  the  last  40 
years,  and  those  times  it  surely  must  have 
been  accidental. 

I  am,  after  all,  only  asking  Congress  to  do 
what  Congress  demands  that  I  do.  If  I  spent 
year  after  year  more  than  my  Income,  the 
laws  that  Congress  has  passed  would  be  In- 
voked and  I  would  be  forced  into  bankruptcy 
by  my  creditors. 

When  it  came  time  for  a  quartely  payment 
to  IRS,  I  depKJsited  the  money,  and  when 
Congress  becomes  "financially  responsible" 
I  will  withdraw  the  money  and  interest  and 
send  it  In. 

I   have   no   doubt   that   the   government 


(IRS)  will  be  able  to  force  payment  from  me, 
I  am,  after  all.  "Just  a  little  pebble  on  the 
beach."  But  It  will  be  the  ultimate  i!i  hypoc- 
risy for  the  government  to  force  me  to  be 
"responsible"  In  the  face  of  the  Irrespon- 
sibility It  has  displayed  during  the  past  40 
years. 

I  be'.icve  every  Congre£sm.".n  should  know 
how  close  the  taxpayers  are  to  a  revolt,  so 
I  suggest — in  fact,  I  dare — one  of  Arizona's 
Congressmen  to  read  this  letter  on  the  floor 
ol  Congress  so  it  goes  into  the  Congressional 
Ueccrd.  and  to  make  copies  of  this  letter  and 
see  that  every  Congressman  receives  one. 
Per'iaps  it  will  wake  up  a  few  of  them  so  we 
>.r»n  start  back  to  the  idea  of  Government  by 
the  people  and  for  the  people. 
Siiiccroly  yours. 

(S)        PATTL  SlTCKT.m. 


CO?,ffMENTARY 


HON.  BILL  GUNTER 

OP   FLOP.njA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16,  1974 

Mr.  GUl'JTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Rob- 
ert P.  Hurleigh,  former  president  of  Mu- 
tual Broadcasting  System,  is  now  a  com- 
mentator on  a  nightly  basis  on  Mutual 
national  radio  network.  Prom  time  to 
time  he  brings  to  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  this  country  many  different 
ideas. 

Recently,  in  two  broadcasts,  he  spoke 
about  the  problems  of  insurance  cover- 
age for  labor  union  leaders  as  opposed 
to  corporate  executives.  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Hurleigh  has  once  again  mentioned  a 
topical  item  and  I  call  upon  my  col- 
leagues to  give  his  comments  their 
attention: 

Comment  A«Y 

The  New  York  Times  has  reported  that 
Martha  Mitchell  In  preparing  to  sue  John 
Mitchell  for  divorce  has  said  she  receives  very 
little  money  from  her  husband.  The  Times 
also  reports  Mr.  Mitchell  still  receives  an 
Income  from  his  old  law  firm,  which  is  buy- 
ing back  his  partnership,  but  that  most  of 
the  money  goes  for  legal  fees.  We  set  forth 
this  information,  not  to  suggest  sympathy 
for  the  former  Attorney  General  or  his  wife, 
but  rather  to  establish  this  point:  A  man  of 
considerable  means  and  earning  capacity  can 
be  brought  to  his  financial  knees  by  legal 
entanglements  and  the  high  cost  of  defend- 
ing himself.  The  courts  are  full  of  cases 
where  charges  are  brought  against  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  because  someone  be- 
lieves he  or  she  has  been  wronged  and  brings 
suit.  It  has  reached  such  a  state  that  many 
organizations  have  Insurance  for  themselves 
and  their  officers  and  directors.  The  logic  be- 
hind this  lia'Jility  insurance  is  sound,  be- 
cau.se  charges  are  made  against  officers  and 
directors  by  disgruntled  stockholders  or  cus- 
tomers who  believe,  and  telieve  sincerely, 
that  they  have  been  wronged.  There  are 
many  instances  of  individuals  losing  their 
savings,  sometimes  their  homes  In  paying  the 
bills  for  legal  services  to  defend  themselves. 
Win  or  lose,  the  bUls  are  still  there.  This  lia- 
bility Insurance  now  has  been  extended  to 
Labor  Unions,  which  In  the  past  have  never 
been  able  to  enjoy  these  same  privileges  and 
yet  sorely  need  such  protection  because,  like 
banks  or  corporations,  they  can  '^  sued  by 
other  officers,  members  of  the  union  or  the 
government.  Under  the  Landrum-Orlffin  act, 
a  union  or  union  official  who  it  sued  on  a 
charge  of  violating  bis  fiduciary  responsl- 
blUty  to  the  union  cannot  use  union  funds 
or  union  counsel  In  bis  defense,  altbotigb  In 
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90%  of  the  cases,  the  union  officer  wins.  And 
though  it  may  not  be  generally  known,  most 
union  officers  do  not  make  much  money.  If 
his  income  Is  compared  to  another  with  simi- 
lar responsibilities  In  the  private  sector,  or 
even  the  government's  top  supervisory  grade 
of  $36,000.  In  the  union-  there  are  no  stock 
options  or  incentive  payments,  and  if  voted 
out  of  office  there  Is  nothing  left  but  his 
pension  or  a  return  to  hi.s  trade.  Very,  very 
few  officers  of  unions  can  move  from  one 
organization  to  another  as  executives  In  the 
private  or  government  sector  can  move  from 
comparfy  to  company  or,  in  government, 
transfer  horizontally  from  one  agency  to 
anotl^er.  Thus,  the  importance  of  this  lia- 
bility Insurance  for  union  officers  is  apparent 
and  nas  been  long  needed  to  give  them 
equality  in  this  area.  Ill  have  additional  de- 
tails tomorrow,  about  this  new  liability  in- 
surance which  should  be  of  extreme  impor- 
tance to  all  union  officials  and  their  mem- 
bers. Perhaps  you  will  find  time  tomorrow  to 
be  with  me,  again.  So  goes  the  world  today. 

Com  mentar  y — II 
Liability  Insurance  is  a  way  of  life  in  the 
United  States.  Most  of  us  are  aware  of  the 
liability  Insurance  needed  for  our  cars  and 
homes,  as  well  as  in  other  forms  for  personal 
protection.  We  have  mentioned,  that  indus- 
try; corporations,  banks,  et  ce^ra,  have  long 
since  had  liability  insuranc*  for  protection 
against  lawsuits  for  the  business  as  well  as 
officers  and  directors.  The  need  is  obvious; 
Disgruntled  stockholders  or  customers,  wltlf 
what  they  believe  to  be  legitimate  com- 
plaints, often  sue  the  officials  as  well  as  the 
corporations.  The  high  cost  of  legal  defense 
can  wipe  out  an  individual's  assets,  win  or 
lose  the  case.  So,  Industry  has  been  able  to 
obtain  liability  Insurance  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  paying  the  cost  of  such  lawsuits. 
This  same  protection,  however,  has  been 
denied  unions  because  of  an  interpretation 
of  the  Landrum-Griffln  Act.  Recently,  how- 
ever the  Professional  AdmUiistrators  Cor- 
poration, which  is  a  group  of  nine  independ- 
ent administrators  who  do  the  professional 
management  of  union  pension  and  welfare 
plans  have  come  up  with  a  new  insurance 
package  to  give  tmlons  and  their  officers  the 
same  kind  of  protection  that  has  beea  avail- 
able to  management.  The  President  of  PAC 
Is  Russell  Tolley,  who  is  President  of  his 
own  firm.  Tolley  International  Corporation. 
The  Vice  President  Is  Alfred  M.  Bell,  Presi- 
dent of  Alfred  M.  Bell  and  Associates.  These 
two.  and  other  members  of  PAC  have  been 
working  for  two  years  with  attorneys  and 
Insurance  executives  to  put  the  package  to- 
gether. Now,  with  the  underwriting  by  Lloyds 
of  London,  the  Professional  Administrators 
Corporation  Is  able  to  provide  through  Its 
members,  such  as  Tolley  International  and 
Alfred  M.  Bell,  the  same  kind  of  legal  expense 
protection  for  unions  and  union  officials  as 
has  long  been  available  to  corporate  officers 
and  directors.  Under  the  Landrum-Griffln 
Act,  a  union  official  can  be  sued  by  another 
officer  or  union  member  on  a  charge  of  violat- 
ing his  fiduciary  responsibility  and  is  pro- 
hibited from  using  union  funds  or  union 
counsel  In  bis  defense.  And  though  statistics 
prove  that  the  union  officials  wins  the  case 
over  90^0  of  the  time,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  high  cost  of  defense  has  created  an  In- 
timidating and  sometimes  disastrdus'personal 
situation.  This  reporter  has  viewed  the  labor 
scene  for  many  years  and  Is  well  aware  that 
too  many  people  have  pre-set  ideas  about  the 
Incomes  of  Labor  Leaders.  There  are  nd  more 
than  a  handful  of  these  officials  making  more 
than  $50,000  a  year.  And  the  average  qf  ap- 
proximately 125  international  unions*  top 
paid  officers  is  around  $35,000.  When  you  con- 
sider the  60,000  local  unions,  the  av«rage 
drops  oonslderably.  somewhere  aro^yind 
$30,000  a  year.  Thxis,  it  Is  onlj_falrtJj»*^ese 
unions  and  officers  should  be  allowed  the 
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same  protection  in  liability  Insurance  as  in- 
dustry and  its  officers.  So  goes  the  world 
today. 


SCHOOL  INTEGRATION  20 
YEARS  LATER 


Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16,  1974 

Mi-s.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  May  17  marks  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  the  landmark  decision  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Brown  against  Board 
of  Education.  This  decision  rejected  the 
fallacy  of  "separate  but  equal"  and  re- 
vitalized the  14th  amendment  as  guar- 
antor of  the  civil  rights  of  all  Americans 
iiTespective  of  race. 

I  note  with  pleasure  that  this  anni- 
versary is  to  be  appropriately  celebrated 
in  Los  Angeles.  At  a  gathering  that  eve- 
ning sponsored  by  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  the  distinguished  at- 
torney A.  L.  Wirin  will  pay  tribute  to 
Chief  Justice  Earl  'VaiTen,  who  deliv- 
ered the  unanimous  decision.  Mayor  Tom 
Bradley  will  congratulate  Judge  Alfred 
Gitelson  on  his  contribution  toward 
bringing  the  flnriings  and  ruling  of  that 
decision  into  effect  locally.  Other  south- 
em  Californlans  will  receive  citations 
for  what  they  have  done  to  promote 
equal  opportunity  as  called  for  by  the 
Supreme  Coui't.  Principal  speaker  will  be 
Ramsey  Clark,  former  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States. 

With  gratification  in  the  era  of  equal 
opportunity  based  on  equal  protection 
as  the  law  of  the  land,  I  hereby  salute 
this  noble  and  humanitarian  decision 
and  send  my  greetings  to  the  celebrants 
of  the  20th  anniversary. 

I  insert  into  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord two  items  from  Open  Forum,  Los 
Angeles,  May  1974:  "School  Integration 
20  Years  Later,"  by  John  and  LaRee 
Caughey,  and  "Where  Were  You  on  May 
17,  1954?"  by  John  Caughey. 

The  articles  follow: 
School  Integration  20  Years  Later 
(By  John  and  LaRee  Ctiughey) 

"To  separate  children  In  grade  and  high 
schodls  from  others  of  similar  age  and  qualifi- 
cations solely  because  of  their  race  generates 
a  feeling  of  Inferiority  as  to  their  status  In 
the  community  that  may  affect  their  hearts 
and  minds  In  a  way  unlikely  ever  to  be 
tmdone." 

— Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  (1954) 

Por  more  than  a  hundred  years,  according 
to  Los  Angeles'  distinguished  Jurist  Loren 
Miller,  "the  Negro  has  been  the  ward  of  the 
Supreme  Court."  Repeatedly  he  had  to  ask 
"the  intercession  of  his  guardian  when/he 
sought  to  exercise  the  rights  and  privM'eges 
enjoyed  as  a  matter  of  course  by  white 
citizens.  He  had  to  get  Supreme  Court  decrees 
In  order  to  buy  and  rent  homes,  vote,  ride  in 
Pullmans,  read  In  public  libraries,  picnic  In 
public  parks,  eat  In  bus  stations,  or  swim 
In  the  ocean." 

Relief  for  blacks  has  come  piecemeal  and 
slowly.  There  were  decisions  striking  down 
the  grandfather  clause  as  a  denial  of  the 
right  to  vote,  endmg  the  Jaybird  private 
primary,  and  outtawing  the  poU  tax.  Restric- 
tive convenauts  fell  in  1948.  by  court  decree. 
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But  alter  Plessy  In  1896  the  pernicious  doc- 
trine of  "separate  but  equal"  was  In  the 
saddle.  In  Plessy  the  Court  considered  a  com- 
plaint by  a  black  passenger  that  he  was 
forced  to  vacate  what  became  "white"  ac- 
commodations when  his  train  crossed  the 
Mason  Dixon  line.  Plessy  lost,  and  the  rail- 
roads were  free  to  continue  their  charade  of 
"separate  but  equal." 

The  catch-phrase  spread  far  beyond  trans- 
portation. It  was  applied  to  drinking  foun- 
tains, toilets,  elevators,  hotels,  restaurants, 
soda  fountains,  parks,  playgrounds,  grave- 
yards and  schools. 

In  the  early  fifties  the  NAACP  brought 
suit  in  a  number  of  southern  and  border 
States  challenging  the  doctrine  of  "separate 
but  equal"  as  applied  in  the  public  grade  and 
high  schools.  The  Supreme  Court  accepted  a 
cluster  of  these  cases  for  review,  heard  argu- 
ments, accepted  briefs  from  both  sides  and 
some  others  from  friends  of  the  court,  and 
took  all  under  advisement. 

On  May  17,  1954.  the  Supreme  Co\u-t 
emerged  from  months  of  silence  on  the  sub- 
ject with  an  epoch-making  decision  in 
Brown  V.  Board  of  Education  of  Topeka.  The 
essence  of  the  decision  was  succinctly  put:. 

"Separate  educational  facilities  are  in- 
herently unequal;  .  .  .  such  segregation  is  a 
denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws." 

Aside  from  what  this  decision  has  meant  to 
American  education.  It  has  produced  a  most 
gratifying  "browning"  of  America.  Jim  Crow 
discriminations  have  been  tumbling  all  over 
the  place.  There  has  been  a  sweeping  knock- 
down of  segregation  In  almost  all  Its  contexts. 

SPORTS     BECOME     ALL-AMERICAN 

Some  progress  toward  expunging  "separate 
but  equal"  came  earlier.  After  Henry  Aaron 
struck  homers  714  and  715,  he  was  asked  if 
Babe  Ruth  was  his  boyhood  hero.  No.  be  said, 
he  didn't  believe  he  had  ever  heard  of  the 
Babe.  His  boyhood  hero  and  the  hero  of  all 
his  chums  in  Mobile  was  Jackie  Robinson, 
who  In  1947  broke  the  color  barrier  and  led 
his  brothers  out  of  the  Negro  leagues  which 
had  .been  their  only  and  very  limited  op- 
porfflnity.  Aaron  started  bis  major  league 
career  in  1954,  a  month  before  the  decision 
in  Brown. 

What  the  Dodger  owners  proved,  begin- 
ning with  Jackie  Robinson,  was  that  It  was 
good  business  as  well  as  idealism  to  employ 
talented  black  along  vrlth  talented  white 
players  and  that  our  whole  society  would  be 
healthier  with  this  Integration.  What  Brown 
added  In  1954  was  backed  up  with  legal  clout. 
The  Constitutional  requirement  of  "equal 
protection  of  the  laws"  would  stand  against 
a  league  rule  or  a  conspiracy  of  owners  to 
exclude  blacks. 

With  less  commotion  other  sports  inte- 
granted,  among  them  footbaU  and  basketball, 
track  In  particular,  tennis  and  golf  more 
grudgingly:  but  Integration  came  almost 
across  the  playing  fields,  boards,  rinks,  and 
rings  of  the  nation.  The  level  of  uncertainty 
now  is  when  vtill  a  black  be  Invited  to  golf's 
Masters  tournament  and  when  will  baseball 
sec  a  black  manager. 

OTHER     GAINS 

In  Montgomery  in  1956.  Mrs.  Rosa  Parks 
refused  to  move  to  the  back  of  the  bus.  The 
rea.son,  as  she  recalled,  was  "Just  that  she 
was  tired."  Her  arrest  galvanized  the  blacks 
to  boycott  the  city  buses.  A  year  of  passive 
pedestrian  resistance  made  the  point.  This 
particular  racist  Insult  was  abolished  and 
bus  seating  was  integrated. 

Meanwhile,  college  students  at  Greenville, 
North  Carolina,  sat  in  at  the  Woolwortb 
sandwich  counter  and  Freedom  Riders  from 
the  North  and  West  soon  were  Integrating 
airport  and  bus  depot  facilities  and  going 
to  prison  In  the  process.  That  was  carrying 
the  message  of  Brown  to  counteract  Plessy 
on  the  transportation  front. 

The  Montgomery  bus  boycott  cataptUted 
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Martin  Luther  King  to  prominence.  He  em- 
phasized nonviolent  protest  against  discrim- 
ination by  the  police.  Jailers,  and  others.  Th« 
legal  foundation  for  almost  everything  he 
sought  was  the  equal  protection  clause. 

The  march  on  Washington  stimulated  fed- 
eral support  in  the  Voting  Act  of  1985,  a  new 
CivU  Rights  Act,  and  other  measures.  States 
also  Joined  In  as  with  California's  Bumford 
Act.  its  Fair  Employment  Practices  Act,  and 
a  measure  facilitating  voting  for  Spanish- 
speaking  citizens. 

LAST    BOU>OVT    rOE    SEGREGATION 

In  the  twenty  years  since  the  decision  in 
Brown,  the  precepts  of  that  decision  have 
swept  government  at  all  levels  out  of  the 
business  of  imposing  segregation;  all,  that  is, 
with  one  exception. 

That  exception — and  this  is  the  saddest 
of  ironies — U  the  very  field  that  gave  rise  to 
the  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court:  the  field 
of  public  school  education.  The  Supreme 
Coiirt  had  ruled  that  "separate  educational 
facUltleB  are  inherently  unequal."  (emphasis 
added). 

On  agents  of  government  all  across  the 
land,  that  key  phrase  minus  the  word  "edu- 
cational" has  registered  convincingly  and 
effectively.  The  precepts  of  Brotcn  really  have 
application. 

But  many  school  boards  and  superin- 
tendents and  those  who  elect  them  act  as 
though  educational  faculties  of  the  public 
schools  are  exclxided  from  the  application 
of  Brown. 

Thus  In  Los  Angeles  the  school  board  has 
»  nnlque  distinction.  It  is  the  only  govern- 
mental agency  in  town,  whether  state,  local, 
or  federal,  that  Imposes  segregation.  The 
same  la  true  In  Santa  Monica,  San  Diego,  and 
many  other  cities.  Characteristically  these 
■cbool  boards  Icnowlngly  maintain  and  per- 
petimte  minority  segregated  schools  and  as- 
'■  sign  pupils  to  them.  Can  such  a  glaring  vio- 
lation of  the  equal  protection  guarantee  in 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  long  endure? 
One  would  think  not,  though  it  has  for 
twenty  years. 

■■CmSATION   KXPAVDS   IN   LOS   ANGILC8 

Four  years  have  passed  since  Judge  Oltel- 
son  ordered  elimination  of  school  segrega- 
tion In  Loe  Angeles.  Enforcement  of  the  de- 
cision was  stayed  when  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion appealed.  But  neither  segregation  nor 
the  growth  of  segregation  was  stayed. 

Over  the  four-year  interval  some  34  schools 
have  passed  over  Into  segregation.  Here  is 
the  sad  roll  call: 

Annandale,  Atwater,  Buchanan.  Cahuenga, 
Catsldll,  Del  Amo.  15th,  Flshburn.  Oarvanza, 
Grant,  Heliotrope,  Momlngslde,  186th,  Park 
Western.  Playa  del  Key,  Ramona,  Richland, 
Roecoe,  Santa  Monica,  Shenandoah,  Stan- 
ford, Sylvan  Park.  Towne,  Van  Nuys,  Vine, 
and  Yorkdale  Elementary;  Burbank,  Bur- 
roughs, Marina  del  Hey,  South  Oate,  and 
Webster  Junior  Hi^;  Marshall  High;  Mc- 
Allster  and  Pacific  Special  Education. 

With  these  34,  the  Los  Angeles  school  cen- 
sus for  1973-74  reveals  297  minority  segre- 
gated schools  out  of  687.  Now  for  the  first 
time,  more  than  half  of  the  schools  in  the 
district  have  this  handicap.  Now  for  the  first 
time,  the  typical  Loe  Angeles  school  is  minor- 
ity segregated. 

On  March  4  the  Board  debated  a  motion 
to  set  up  a  program  to  prepare  parents,  staff, 
and  communities  as  well  as  pupils  and 
teachers  for  integration.  The  motion  also 
ordered  development  of  an  operational  pro- 
cedure for  integrating  as  many  as  60  or  100 
schools  located  In  proximity  to  predomi- 
nately white  schools.  They  could  be  inte- 
grated with  a  minimum  of  adldtlonal  trans- 
portation. This  motion  failed,  fotu:  votes  to 
three. 

SOtrrHEKN  RES-.3TANCK 
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an  encroachment  on  states  rights.  They 
pledged  to  use  all  lawful  means  to  bring 
about  a  reversal.  In  1955  when  the  Supreme 
Court  tacked  on  the  phrase  "with  deliberate 
speed,"  opponents  seized  on  that  as  license 
for  delay. 

State  and  local  officials  in  the  South  by 
laws  and  regulations  interferad  with  black 
enrolling  in  white  schools.  Every  southern 
state  except  two  authorized  shut-down  of 
the  pubUc  schools.  Virginia  actually  closed 
its  schools.  State  after  state  voted  to  cut 
off  funds  to  districts  that  Integrated.  ITiey 
also  gave  aid  to  private  and  parochial  schools 
to  which  white  pupils  fled.  They  did  it  by 
tuition  grants,  known  as  the  voucher  sys- 
tem. They  gave  tax  credits  for  what  parents 
paid.  They  extended  state  benefits  to  private 
school  teachers.  They  even  paid  for  busing 
to  white-flight  schools. 

Every  state  but  one  enacted  laws  designed 
to  cripple  the,  NAACP.  There  were  laws  to 
penalize  those  who  stirred  up  suits  for  inte- 
gration. Another  favorite  device  was  to  at- 
tempt to  require  publication  of  the  NAACP 
membership  list. 

Angry  demonstrators  and  mobs  threatened 
the  first  black  children  who  attempted  to 
enroll  In  white  schools.  Often  the  mobs  suc- 
ceeded. President  Elsenhower  never  uttered 
a  word  of  commendation  for  the  Brovj*  de- 
cision. But  when  federal  court  orders  were 
defied,  as  at  Little  Rock,  he  did  muster  the 
National  Oaurd. 

In  half  a  dozen  states  along  the  north- 
ern edge  of  the  South  there  was  progre<!s  in 
Integrating.  The  figures  published  overstate 
the  gains  because  if  one  black  is  in  a  white 
school,  or  vice  versa,  that  school  is  counted 
as  Integrated,  which  Is  tokenism  at  its  ulti- 
mat«.  Even  so,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  North  and  South 
Carolina  arrived  at  the  tenth  aimlversary  of 
Brown  with  from  none  to  not  more  than  one 
percent  of  their  black  pupils  enrolled  In 
schools  which  had  any  white  pupils. 
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"^  Some  Southerners  accepted  the  validity 
of  Brovan.  The  prevailing  attitude  of  those 
In  power  was  hostile,  as  shown  in  a  mani- 
festo by  96  Congressmen  denouncing  it  M 


NORTHERN  APATHY  AND  RBSISTANCE 

All  across  the  North  and  West  Brown  was 
greeted  with  a  strange  mixture  of  applause 
and  apathy.  The  applause  was  for  the  blow- 
ing away  of  that  unctuous  smokescreen  of 
"separate  but  equal." 

But  there  was  a  widespread  delusion  that 
school  segregation  existed  only  in  the  South. 
Over  great  stretches  of  the  rural  and  small- 
town North  and  West  there  were  very  few 
blacks.  And  In  the  cities,  life  was  so  com- 
partmentalized that  many  residents  very  sel- 
dom had  other  than  white  contacts.  To  this 
day  there  are  residents  who  are  not  aware 
that  Los  Angeles  has  segregated  schools.  Well 
into  the  sixties  the  Loe  Angeles  school  board 
prided  Itself  on  operating  colorblind.  That 
in  some  respects  admirable  stance  spared 
most  citizens  real  awareness  of  the  problem. 

Even  ACLtr  shared  that  apathy.  Not  until 
1962  was  It  alerted  to  the  gravity  of  the  prob- 
lem and  only  then  did  it  press  for  integra- 
tion. 

In  the  course  of  the  second  ten  years  after 
Brown,  the  South  and  the  North  reversed 
roles.  Under  pressure  of  court  orders,  HEW 
directives  and  clvU  rights  legisUtlon,  the 
deep  South  did  an  about-face.  Klany  leaders, 
among  them  Governor  Wallace,  say  now  that 
they  accept  Integrated  schools  as  legally  re- 
quired. 

Although  school  Integration  In  the  South 
Is  by  no  means  complete,  according  to  the 
latest  figures  the  eleven  southernmost  sutes 
now  have  44.4  percent  of  their  black  pupils 
enrolled  in  predominantly  white  schools. 

In  the  North  and  West  in  these  same  ten 
years  a  sprinkling  of  school  systems  inte- 
grated. Among  them  are  Riverside,  Berkeley, 
San  Mateo,  San  Francisco,  Monrovia,  Ingle - 
wood,  and  Oxnard.  Several  of  these  are  show- 
case performances,  Inspiring  examples. 

Theyf  however,  are  overshadowed  by  sin- 
ister fighting  back  against  school  Integration 
In  the  North  and  West.  A  poll  of  white  par- 


ents blocked  Integration  In  Santa  Monica. 
Three  times  the  people  of  Los  Angeles  Coun- 
ty voted  what  could  be  construed  as  man- 
dates against  school  Integration.  Using  eu- 
phemisms such  as  open  transfers,  alternative 
schools,  parental  choice,  or  anti-busing,  poli- 
ticians all  the  way  from  local  school  boards 
to  the  White  House  rallied  militant  resist- 
ance to  school  Integration.  The  Establish- 
ment as  personified  in  the  school  board  is 
on  record  too  in  the  pleadings  in  court 
against  integraUon  orders  In  Denver  Detroit 
and  numerous  other  cities  including  Pasa- 
dena and  Los  Angeles.  In  com-t  the  Los 
Angeles  Board  explicitly  and  laboriously  at- 
tacked the  validity  of  the  findings  and  de- 
cision In  Brown. 

The  regional  score  on  black  students  actu- 
ally enrolled  in  Northern  schools  in  which 
they  are  not  an  outright  majority  is  29.1 
percent — poor  as  compared  to  the  deep  South 
figure  of  44.4  percent. 

Focusing  on  the  big  cities,  which  is  where 
most  blacks  live,  reveals  a  far  greater  inten- 
sity of  segregation.  In  Washington,  DC  99  7 
percent  of  the  blacks  are  to  segregated 
schools.  In  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Newark  Gary 
Cleveland,  and  Detroit,  the  range  \k  from 
97.9  to  93.7  percent.  These  cities  can  rational- 
ize the  excuse  that  from  56  to  95  percent  of 
their  students  are  black.  Los  Angeles  with 
only  a  quarter  of  its  students  black,  has  93  2 
percent  of  them  in  black  segregated  schools. 

Where  Were  Tou  on  Mat   17,   1964? 
(By  John  Caughey) 

The  decision  In  Brown  may  well  go  down 
in  history  as  the  noblest  of  the  century  It 
restored  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  as  a 
safeguard  against  discrimination  based  on 
race. 

Certainly  it  was  a  dramatic  moment  when 
Chief  Jtistlce  Earl  Warren,  speaking  for  a 
unanimous  court,  read  the  decision.  The  set- 
ting was  the  august  courtroom  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  There  had  been  Uttle  buUd- 
up.  The  cases  had  been  under  submission 
for  months,  but  speculation  had  been  mostly 
on  how  the  Court  would  divide. 

I  vividly  remember  where  and  how  I  heard 
about  Pearl  Harbor,  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy,  the  atomic  bombing  of 
Hiroshima,  and,  on  the  Joyful  side,  Lind- 
bergh's landing  at  Paris  and  the  elecUon  of 
Tom  Bradley.  Where  was  I  on  May  17.  1954, 
and  what  passed  through  my  mind?  To  my 
chagrin  as  a  civU  UbertarUn  and  an  Integra- 
tlonlst,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  remem- 
ber. 

Incredulous  about  my  Inattention,  I. 
checked  back  in  Frontier  and  Open  Forum. 
Where  were  they?  In  Frontier  tor  1964  I 
find  two  letters  to  the  editor  and  that  is  all. 
Open  FoTum  for  July  had  one  oblique  ref- 
erence to  the  decision  and  back  in  February 
a  story  on  the  cases  that  had  been  taken 
under  review. 

The  fifties  were  the  heyday  of  McCarthy- 
Ism.  McCarthy  and  many  lesser  Inquisitors 
were  noisily  exposing  Communists  and  fellow 
travelers  in  a  witch  hunt  that  shamelessly 
undermined  the  Constitution.  ACLU  and 
Frontier  had  their  hands  full  trying  to  de- 
fend on  these  Issues.  Though  not  really  a 
witch,  I  had  been  fired  as  one  and  was  still 
trying  to  get  myself  rehabilitated.  That  ex- 
perience sharpened  my  awareness  of  the 
menace  to  the  Constitutional  protections.  I 
wrote  an  elegy  on  The  Decline  and  Pall  of 
the  Fifth  Amendment. 

In  May,  1954,  my  thoughts  were  trained  on 
Washington  because  two  extraordinary  ex- 
amples of  McCartbyl-sm  were  coming  to  a 
head. 

President  Elsenhower  had  "put  a  wall"  be- 
tween J.  Robert  Oppenheimer  and  the  na- 
tion's atomic  secrets.  Oppenheimer  insisted 
on  a  hearing,  and  on  May  17  that  hearing  was 
In  progress  In  Washington,  though  behind 
closed  doors.  The  chilling  outcome  would  be 
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announced  ten  days  later.  I  remember  It  as 
thougti  It  were  yesterday. 

Meanwhile,  In  the  Senate  Caucus  Room, 
under  the  constant  eye  of  the  television  cam- 
eras, the  epic  Army-McCarthy  becu-lngs  were 
In  full  blast.  The  Senator  had  charged  that 
certain  generals  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  had  Interfered  with  and  hampered  his 
antl-Communlst  efforts.  Pushed  into  a  cor- 
ner, the  administration  was  fighting  back. 
Before  the  strange  tribunal  of  his  own  com- 
mittee, McCarthy  won  some  damaging  ad- 
missions. Counsel  Joseph  Welch  was  scoring 
points  against  the  Senator  but,  as  of  May  17, 
the  outcome  of  this  brawl  was  far  from  being 
decided. 

The  showdowns  impending  on  these  two 
alleged  Communist  threats  to  the  national 
security  had  a  burning  immediacy  that 
eclipsed  what  the  Court  said  on  Brown.  It 
would  be  years  before  I  appreciated  the  full 
meaning  of  this  decision. 


THOSE   HIGH   POOD   PRICES— WHO 
GETS  THE  PROFITS? 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  xrw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16,  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  re- 
cent Issue  of  the  Record  I  Inserted  data 
pertaining  to  the  sizable  profits  earned 
by  American  business  in  general  and  the 
food  retailing  and  processing  industries 
In  particular. 

Further  indication  of  the  food  middle- 
man's fiscal  well-being  is  revealed  in  an 
article  appearing  in  the  May  20  edition 
of  U.S.  News  ti  World  Report.  The  article 
elaborates  on  a  rather  simple  and  dls- 
^  turbing  propositicm :  while  food  prices  are 
down  on  the  farm,  they  are  continuing 
to  rise  for  the  consumer.  I  am  convinced 
that  without  concerted  Government  ac- 
tion the  American  food  shopper  will  suf- 
fer through  a  period  of  continuing  price 
Increases  straining  the  limits  of  even  the 
most  liberal  budgets.  I  recently  Intro- 
duced legislation  calling  for  a  new  equi- 
tably administered  system  of  price  con- 
trols to  protect  the  consumer  from  this 
price  onslaught,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Congress  must  act  expeditiously 
If  we  are  to  avoid  the  catastrophic  con- 
sequences of  double-digit  inflation. 

Those  High  Food  Prices — Who  Gets 
THE  Proftts 

At  a  time  when  farmers  are  getting  less 
for  their  crops,  shoppers  are  wondering  why 
they  aren't  getting  a  break  at  the  super- 
market. 

It  turns  out  that  a  larger  part  of  the 
food  dollar  Is  going  to  the  middlemen — 
and  that  they  are  trying  to  recover  Increases 
in  costs  other  than  raw  farm  commodities 
In  order  to  protect  their  profits.  The  latest 
official  fig\ires  indicate  they  are  doing  this 
quite  successfully. 

The  result  Is  that  the  consumer  cannot 
be  at  all  sure  that  he  is  going  to  get  much 
If  any— relief  from  the  high  cost  of  foods 
and  fibers  this  year. 

On  the  farm,  prices  have  been  going  down 
fairly  sharply  for  about  two  months,  fol- 
lowing last  year's  unprecedented  rise. 

The  Government's  report  on  wholesale 
prices  for  April  showed  farm  prices  down 
4.3  per  cent  on  a  seaaonaUy  adjusted  basis 
from  March.  It  also  showed  consumer  food 
prioes— at  toe  wholesale  level — up  slightly. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  explained 
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that  lower  prices  for  meats,  processed  poul- 
try, flours  and  vegetable-oil  products  were 
not  enough  to  offset  increases  for  fresh  and 
dried  fruits  and  vegetables,  fish,  miscellane- 
ous processed  foods  and  dairy  products. 

An  earlier  report  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  said  that  prices  paid 
to  farmers  for  their  produce  declined  4  per 
cent  in  March  and  6  per  cent  in  April. 

Some  commodities,  such  as  wheat,  rye, 
poultry  and  eggs,  tumbled  18  per  cent  from 
March  to  April  and  livestock  prices  dropped 
6  per  cent. 

trPWAKO    SITRGE 

In  the  retail  stores,  shoppers  have  seen 
meat  prices  dip  a  bit  in  recent  weeks — but 
not  much  else.  So  far  in  1974,  grocery  prices 
as  a  whole  have  advanced  at  an  annual  rate 
of  25  per  cent,  almost  without  historic  equal. 

With  farm  prices  falling  and  retaU  food 
prices  stUl  rising,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment figtu-es  that  the  consumer's  food  dol- 
lar Is  rapidly  being  redistributed.  A  larger 
share  Is  going  to  the  middlemen — compa- 
nies that  assemble  raw  materials,  process 
them,  haul  them  around  the  nation  by  rail- 
road and  truck  and  distribute  them  to  the 
public. 

A  chart  on  page  43  shows  that  the  aver- 
age American  family  is  now  paying  t289 
more  per  year  for  a  market  basket  of  food 
than  a  year  ago.  Two  thirds  of  the  increase 
is  going  to  middlemen,  the  figures  indicate. 

The  middleman  is  responsl'Dle  for  most  of 
the  cost  to  the  consumer  in  a  number  of 
instances,  as  indicated  by  another  chart  on 
page  43.  Processors  and  distributors  get  about 
88  cents  out  of  every  dollar  s|}ent  for  canned 
tomatoes  or  boxes  of  corn  flakes.  They  take 
78  per  cent  of  the  price  of  fresh  oranges,  66 
per  cent  of  what  you  pay  for  sugar,  55  per 
cent  of  your  outlay  for  margarine. 

What  do  middlemen  have  to  say  about  all 
this? 

George  W.  Koch,  president  of  the  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America  which  represents 
such  companies  as  General  Mills,  Pillsbury 
and  Quaker  Oats,  explains : 

"We  are  Just  passing  on  the  huge  Increases 
In  raw  materials  and  energy  to  consumers 
that  we  can't  absorb  Internally.  Processors 
are  In  the  same  boat  as  the  consumer  oecause 
both  our  costs  are  rising." 

Another  food  processor  declares,  "We 
couldnt  pass  on  to  retaUers  a  60  per  cent 
increase  in  ctwn  prices  and  a  40  per  cent 
Jump  in  wheat  prices  last  year  and  expect  to 
remain  In  business." 

Grocery  merchandisers  point  out  that 
farmers  In  1973  got  38  cents  out  of  the  con- 
sumer's farm-food  dollar,  the  highest  pro- 
portion since  1953.  Now,  they  say,  it  is  the 
middleman's  turn  to  recapture  a  somewhat 
larger  share. 

Meat  processors  in  particular  Insist  that 
their  current  gains  are  long  overdue.  In  the 
third  quarter  of  1973,  meat-packers  got  only 
3  per  cent  of  the  retail  dollar  spent  on  meat. 
But  now  they  are  making  about  8  per  cent, 
compared  with  an  average  of  6.8  in  the  period 
from  the  second  quarter  of  1971  through  the 
first  quarter  of  1974. 

PLATTNC    catch -irP 

A  banker  who  specializes  In  loans  to  agri- 
business at  the  First  National  Bank  of  Chi- 
cago puts  the  case  for  the  middleman  this 
way: 

"When  raw-food  costs  are  high,"  he  says, 
"the  middleman  is  squeezed.  He  can't  add 
his  costs  on  top  of  the  higher  prices  he  Is 
paying  the  farmer,  because  the  consumer 
Just  wouldn't  accept  It.  So  when  farm  prices 
go  down,  the  middleman  has  to  play  catch-up 
to  get  back  the  share  he  has  lost." 

Figures  compUed  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  however,  throw  a  somewhat 
different  light  on  the  experience  of  the  food 
companies  during  last  year's  run-up  in  farm 
prices.  According  to  the  FTC,  the  food  com- 
panies' return  on  Investment — a  standard 
method  of  measuring  profits — averaged  12.8 
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per  cent  In  1073,  compared  with  an  average 
of  10.9  per  cent  In  1968-72. 

In  the  fourth  quarter  of  last  year,  the 
Commission's  data  indicates,  the  profits  ot 
these  companies  rose  40  per  cent  from  the 
level  a  year  earlier. 

CONSUMER    OUTLOOK 

The  trend  of  costs  and  profits  of  the  proc- 
essors and  distributors  is  only  one  of  the 
factors  that  make  it  uncertain  how  the  con- 
sumer will  fare  during  the  balance  of  this 
year. 

Administration  economists  have  predicted 
that  retail  food  prices  wlU  average  about  12 
per  cent  higher  this  year  than  last — a  com- 
forting estimate-only  by  comparison  with  the 
much  steeper  rate  of  increase  already  experi- 
enced. The  official  line  is  still  optimistic. 

Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  L.  Butz  said  on 
May  7  that  the  giant  flood  of  higher  grocery 
costs  has  crested.  He  indicated  that  he  ex- 
pects food  prices  to  dip  in  the  next  few 
months  but  then  increase  slightly. 

"The  primary  things  that  will  affect  food 
costs  now  are  such  factors  as  labor  costs, 
transportation  and  fuel  for  food  processors," 
Mr.  Butz  explained. 

Experts  in  Mr.  Butz's  Department  were 
somewhat  more  specific  in  a  report  entitled 
"National  Food  Situation,"  which  was  issued 
on  May  8. 

The  report  said  that  if  crops  fall  short  of 
predictions  and  domestic  demand  for  food 
Increases,  prices  could  Jump  upward  another 
6  or  6  per  cent  before  stabilizing  In  autumn. 
That  would  push  the  1974  average  to  16  per 
cent  above  last  year,  the  study  indicated. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  continued,  bigger 
crops  and  smaller  demand  than  now  forecast 
could  send  food  prices  down  1  to  2  per  cent 
In  each  quarter  for  the  rest  of  this  year  and 
hold  the  annual  Increase  to  8  per  cent  above 
1973. 

WHEAT   StTPPLT 

Another   report.   Issued    on   May   8,   held 

forth  the  prospect  of  a  bumper  crop  of  winter 
wheat.  The  Department  said  this  harvest 
seems  likely  to  total  1.6  billion  bushels,  an 
increase  of  27  percent  over  last  year's  record 
and  7  per  cent  more  than  forecast  by  the 
Department  In  Its  December  crop  report. 

Fears  of  a  shortage  of  wheat  and  flour, 
voiced  early  in  the  year,  have  now  evapo- 
rated. Wheat  which  had  been  seUlng  In  Kan- 
sas City  for  more  than  $6  per  bushel  was 
trading  on  May  8  at  (3.60.  Flour  which 
brought  $16  per  hundred  pounds  In  New 
York  at  one  point  Is  now  being  traded  at 
about  $10.60. 

Economists  say  the  outlook  for  meat  sup- 
plies SLnd  prices  is  a  big  question.  Because 
of  the  relatively  high  prices  of  feed  grains, 
such  as  corn  and  oats,  livestock  producers 
are  holding  their  herds  on  the  range,  ship- 
ping fewer  Into  the  feed  lots.  If  bumper  crops 
are  harvested  and  feed  prices  decline  still 
more  than  they  have,  farmers  are  expected 
to  resume  fattening  more  cattle.  Then  more 
meat  will  become  available,  and  prices,  pre- 
sumably, will  drop. 

Other  problems  of  unknown  dimensions 
are  also  mentioned  by  the  food  processors: 
the  rising  trend  in  freight  rates,  higher  prices 
being  paid  by  farmers  for  fuel  and  fertilizer, 
shortages  of  paper  products  and  tlnplate  for 
food  containers,  labor  negotiations  that  are 
I>olntlng  toward  higher  costs  In  stores  and 
factories,  and  the  higher  cost  of  energy  used 
In  processing  foodstuffs. 

On  one  point,  most  industry  obser-.ers 
seem  agreed:  It  wlU  take  an  even  greater 
decline  in  farm  prices  to  overcome  Increases 
in  the  middlemMi^oets  that  account  for  so 
much  of  the  food  dollar.  As  one  executive 
says: 

"When  you  consider  that  about  65  per  cent 
of  the  food  dollar  goes  Into  bringing  grocer- 
ies from  the  farm  to  the  constimer's  table, 
a  10  per  cent  drop  in  the  raw-product  price 
amounts  to  only  about  3>i  cents  In  the  total 
food  dollar." 
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WHEN  FOOD  COSTS  RISE-WHERE  DOES  THE  MONEY  G07 

iC03l  at  retail  of  a  marliet  basket  of  toods  prodfced  on  U^. 
farms— a  year's  supply  for  the  average  urban  household.) 


Year  ago 

At  today's 
prices 

Change 
(up) 

Total 

$1,*M 

«,747 

1289 

796 

985 

762 

189 

To  farmers.. 

662 

100 

Note;  Comparison  is  based  on  latest  available  prices,  March 
1974,  agamst  March  1973.  "Middlemen"  include  mealpackers, 
millers,  bakers,  bottlers,  canners,  grocers,  railroads,  truckers, 
others. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

FARMERS'  SHARE  OF  THE  PRICE  OF  SOME  FOODS 
|ln  cents  unless  otherwise  indicated) 


Home- 

Middle- 

. 

maker 

Farmer 

men 

pays 

gets 

get" 

Beet,  pound  (average  of  all 

cuts) 

$1.45 

92 

S3 

Pork,  choice,  pound  (average 

o!  all  cuts) 

J1.12 

60 

52 

Butler,  pound 

95.4 

64  1 

31.3 

Cheese.  American,  8  oz 

74.3 

39.6 

34.7 

Eggs,  dozen,  grade  A  large... 

85.6 

58.7 

26.9 

Frying  chicken,  pound 

Bread,  pound  loat 

57.5 

33 

24.5 

34 

7.8 

26.2 

While  flour,  5  lb      

$1.06 
37 

49 
4.5 

57 

Corn  Hakes,  12  oz 

32.5 

Oranges,  dozen 

$1.04 

23 

81 

Apples,  pound 

32.7 

11.1 

21  6 

Potatoes.  10  lb     

$1.91 
27.6 
47.3 

76 
3.2 
7.3 

$1  15 

Tomatoes,  can 

24.4 

Peaches,  can 

40 

Margarine,  pound 

51.3 

23.1 

28.2 

Sugar,  5  lb    

$1.04 

35 

69 

Peanut  butler,  12  ounces 

*5€.7 

20 

36.7 

>  Processors,  wholesalers,  grocers,  transportation  firms. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  data  on  average 
prices  in  March  1974. 

DIWTtNC   trP    THE    FOOD    DOLIAB 

In  1973,  U.S.  consumers  spent  134  billion 
dollars  for  food  produced  on  American  farms. 
Here's  how  each  fcxxl  dollar  was  divided: 

37.94  to  farmers. 

32.2<  to  stores  and  restaurants. 

19.2«  to  processors. 

5.9^  to  wholesalers. 

4.8^  to  transportation  firms. 

Nonfarm  workers  get  a  big  share  of  each 
dollar  spent  for  food.  Of  the  total  cost  of 
processing  and  moving  food  from  farm  to 
supermarket,  labor  get«  an  estimated  48  per 
cent. 

Source:  estimates  by  TTSN&WR  Economic 
Unit,  based  on  official  data. 


WOMEN  OF  THE  YEAR  AWARDS 


Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Borke 

OF    CALIFORmA 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16.  1974 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  my  pleasure  recently  to 
participate  in  the  second  annual  Clairol 
Television  Special  to  honor  the  winners 
of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  Women  of 
the  Year  Awards.  This  program  brings 
well-deserved  rec(^3iiti(Mi  to  women  who 
have  reached  the  top  in  their  fields, 
sometimes  in  spite  of  being  women,  but 
always  because  they  had  the  intelligence, 
energj',  and  ability  to  do  the  job.  It  also 
brings  to  women  everywhere  the  realiza- 
tion that  their  goals  are  attainable,  and 
the    knowledge   that   there   are   wider 
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worlds  to  conquer,  that  a  "woman's  role" 
can  be  anything  she  makes  it. 

The  winners  of  the  awards  are  selected 
by  ballots  submitted  by  the  readers  of 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  and  a  panel  of 
judges.  Each  recipient  has  made  an  out- 
standing contribution  to  her  profession. 
I  was  particularly  pleased  to  introduce 
one  of  our  own  Members,  Congresswoman 
Martha  W.  Griffiths,  as  Woman  of  the 
Year  in  the  field  of  public  affairs.  The 
other  winneis  were  Patricia  Roberts  Har- 
ris for  business  and  the  professions ;  Dixy 
Lee  Ray,  science  and  research;  Barbara 
Walters,  communications;  Katharine 
Hepburn,  creative  arts;  Dorothy  Height, 
human  rights;  Billle  Jean  King,  sports; 
and  Barbara  McDonald,  community  serv- 
ice. 

These  hard-working,  creative  women 
have  been  honored  for  their  contribu- 
tions in  their  chosen  fields.  Their  contri- 
butions are  the  talent,  dedication  and  hu- 
manity with  which  they  have  enriched 
all  our  lives. 

Thanks  to  Clairol  and  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  a  program  has  been  established 
providing  the  opportunity  for  widespread 
public  recognition  to  women  in  all  walki» 
of  life.  The  overwhelming  expression  of 
support  from  women  throughout  the 
country  is  indicative  of  its  success. 


NORWEGMN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY, 
MAY   17,  1974 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF   NTW    TORX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16.  1974 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  160  years  ago  the  people  of 
Norway  were  jubilant  over  the  adoption 
of  their  new  constitution.  For  a  proud 
and  independent  people  this  was  indeed 
an  event  of  unsurpassed  importance.  At 
long  last  they  had  been  admitted  to  the 
ranks  of  the  elite  democratic  nations 
of  the  world  such  as  America  and 
Prance. 

The  Norwegian  constitution  itself 
was  a  telling  demonstration  of  keen  and 
penetrating  statesmanship  as  well  as 
rugged  tenacity.  The  most  astute  and 
proficient  legal  minds  drew  upon  our 
Constitution  for  the  most  salient  provi- 
sions which  Eissure  personal  freedom. 
These  same  gifted  statesmen  analyzed 
the  basic  documents  of  the  French 
revolution  and  selected  choicest  state- 
ments and  principles  which  guaranteed 
the  rights  of  free  men.  Thus  from  these 
great  manifestos  the  Norwegian  drafts- 
men took  what  they  most  needed  and 
wove  It  into  their  own  historically  sound 
legal  structure.  So  careful  and  so  selec- 
tive were  they  that  practically  no 
amendments  have  been  required  over 
the  ensuing  years. 

The  Norwegian  constitution  is  so  re- 
spected today  that  statesmen  and  sa- 
vants the  world  over  join  the  Norwegian 
people  with  great  enthusiasm  in  cele- 
brating Norwegian  Independence  Day 
and  in  commemorating  the  adoption  of 
the  magnificent  Norse  "Magna  Carta." 

American  citizens  of  all  ethnic  and 
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racial  backgrounds  are  proud  to  share  in 
this  Norwegian  holiday,  because  all 
Americans  have  a  deep  kinship  with  the 
people  of  Norway  and  their  fellow  Amer- 
icans of  Norwegian  birth  or  descent.  This 
kinship  derives  not  only  from  the  simi- 
lar or  even  identical  principles  imder 
which  we  govern  ourselves  but  from  the 
same  well  established  standards  of  maxi- 
mum personal  freedom  which  flourishes 
within  a  well-formed  pattern  of  com- 
munity living  and  sharing  which  is  basic 
to  both  our  ways  of  life. 

All  Americans  are  proud  of  the  mag- 
nificent contributions  which  Norsemen 
have  made  to  the  growth  and  enrichment 
of  this  country.  They  were  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  Intrepid  explorers  who  first 
visited  and  mapped  our  coastal  areas. 
They  were  in  the  vanguard  of  the  coura- 
geous settlers  who  fought  their  way  ever 
westward  to  carve  out  new  frontiers  to 
allow  this  coimtry  to  expand  and  to 
flourish.  No  ethnic  group  in  America  is 
entitled  to  take  more  pride  in  Its  ac- 
complishments to  make  America  what  it 
is  today  than  those  brave  sons  and 
daughters  of  Norway.  These  stalwart 
people  brought  to  this  land  of  ours  a 
brand  of  integrity  and  industry  not  sur- 
passed by  any  other  group.  They  formed 
the  backbone  of  a  great  religious  move- 
ment. They  were  the  conscience  of  our 
wild  and  sometimes  undisciplined  fron- 
tiers. They  gave  us  a  heritage  of  family 
awareness  and  loyalty.  They  mixed  fun 
and  pleasure  with  solemn  observance  of 
high  moral  decency  and  behavior.  These 
people  were  a  great  asset  to  our  early 
commimities  just  as  they  are  today  in 
our  modem  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  small  wonder  that 
we  join  so  wholeheartedly  with  that  large 
segment  of  our  population  through  whose 
veins  so  proudly  flows  the  blood  of  Nor- 
way in  the  celebration  of  Norway's  In- 
dependence Day. 


G.  DONALD  STEELE  APPOINTED  AS 
STATE  FIRE  COORDINATOR  OP 
CONNECTICUT 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  16,  1974 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  well-deserved  appointment  of  Mr.  G. 
Donald  Steele,  of  Cheshire,  Conn.,  to  the 
post  of  State  fire  coordinator  for  Con- 
necticut. His  selection  for  this  highly 
important  position  recognizes  his  con- 
tinuing interest  and  expertise  in  the  field 
of  fire  safety.  His  qualifications,  as  de- 
scribed by  the  State  civil  preparedness 
ofBce,  are  impressive. 

An  active  volunteer  fireman  for  more 
than  25  years.  Mr.  Steele  is  a  member  of 
the  West  Ridge  Volunteer  Fire  Associa- 
tion, North  Haven;  and  the  Mount  Car- 
mel  Volunteer  Fire  Co.,  Hamden.  In  the 
latter  organization,  he  served  multiple 
terms  as  foreman,  lieutenant,  and  cap- 
tain. He  is  currently  president  of  Box  22 
Associates  of  New  Haven,  a  member  of 
the  International  Fire  Buffs.  Connecti- 
cut Firemen's  Historical  Society,  the  So- 
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clety  for  the  Preservation  and  Apprecia- 
tion of  Antique  Motor  Fire  Apparatus  in 
America  and  is  radio  chairman  of  the 
New  Haven  County  Fire  Chief's  Emer- 
gency Plan.  He  owns  a  serviceable  1,000- 
gallon-per-minute  pumping  engine. 

Mr.  Steele  has  organized  and  con- 
ducted training  courses  for  new  volun- 
teer firemen. 

In  the  area  of  civil  preparedness,  Mr. 
Steele  served  the  town  of  Hamden  as 
communications  and  radio  officer  for  al- 
most 20  years.  He  organized  and  estab- 
lished the  base  station  and  local  nets, 
RACES  Plan.  He  also  trained  and  super- 
vised operators,  maintained  equipment, 
and  coordinated  special  events  communi- 
cations with  other  town  agencies.  Mr. 
Steele  was  also  active  in  operations  at 
area  n,  civil  pi*eparedness  headquarters 
In  Bethany. 

Prior  to  joining  the  State  staff,  Mr. 
Steele  was  power  consultant,  Bell  Detroit 
Diesel,  Inc.,  North  Haven. 

Mr.  Steele's  record  of  exemplary  citi- 
zenship is  an  inspiration  to  others,  his 
recent  appointment  to  this  crucial  State 
ofiQce  Is  richly  deserved,  and  I  am  proud 
to  number  him  among  my  constituents. 


FREEDOM  AND  FRUSTRATION 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  16.  1974 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  constructive  change  in  today's 
fast-paced  world  is  an  all  too  rare  com- 
modity. Freedom  House  in  Roxbury, 
Mass.,  Is  an  effective  force  for  such 
change.  Recently,  Freedom  House  and 
Its  founders.  Otto  and  Muriel  Snowden, 
celebrated  the  25th  anniversary  of  their 
commendable  work  as  a  "bridge  to  un- 
derstanding." The  Boston  Globe  has  pub- 
lished a  most  praiseworthy  editorial  on 
the  Snowdens  and  Freedom  House.  I 
would  like  to  enter  It  in  the  Record  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

The  editorial  follows: 

naxDon  AND  Pbttstration 

The  only  trouble,  we  thlnlc,  with  25th  year 
anniversaries  is  their  Inherent  tendency  to 
make  on©  look  back  upon  the  past  Instead  of 
Into  the  future.  Fortunately  this  is  not  the 
case  with  Freedom  House  in  Roxbury,  which 
U  celebrating  Its  first  quarter-century  this 
week  and  next,  and  Is  more  forward-looking 
than  ever. 

Otto  and  Muriel  Snowden,  the  founders  of 
Freedom  House,  were  young  social  workers 
when  they  began  It,  and  they  had  a  dream. 
For  years  they  have  been  chipping  away  at 
the  walls  which  divide  people — black  from 
white,  young  from  old,  rich  from  poor,  urban 
from  suburban. 

It  has  been  slow  and  often  frustrating 
work.  Freedom  House  sponsored  the  first 
minority  employment  recruitment  plan  here, 
and  through  the  years  this  and  other  Inno- 
vative programs  have  helped  find  Jobs  and 
housing,  opening  the  doors  of  opportunity 
for  the  underprivUeged  and  displaced. 

Despite  these  great  efforts  there  is  still 
much  frustration  in  the  community,  but  It 
would  be  all  the  greater  were  it  not  for  what 
Freedom  House  has  done  and— far  more  Im- 
portant— has  every  promise  of  doing  In  the 
future. 
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Institutions  like  Freedom  House  are  of  the 
very  bone  and  marrow  of  what  America  has 
to  be  all  about — the  improvement  of  living 
conditions  for  the  minority,  and  the  peace 
and  well-being  that  can  come  to  all  over  the 
bridge  of  understanding.  We  wish  Freedom 
House  and  the  Suowdens  many  more  years 
of  this  singularly  fruitful  work. 


TODAY:  VIEWS  OF  AN  EMBATTLED 
OILMAN 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  16,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
basic  lesson  in  economics,  one  covered  in 
the  first  few  weeks  of  any  course  in  the 
"dismal  science,"  is  supply  and  demand. 
It  is  a  lesson  that  applies  to  the  energy 
crisis. 

For  several  years,  American  consumers 
have  assumed  that  there  would  be  plenty 
of  energy  available  at  reasonable  rates. 
No  longer  can  Americans  make  that  as- 
sumption, because  America's  energy 
supply  has  diminished  while  demand  has 
continued  to  grow  unchecked. 

William  K.  Tell,  vice  president  and  as- 
sistant to  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Texaco,  in  a  recent  edition  of  the  Dart- 
mouth Alumni  magazine  pointed  out  that 
as  energy  demands  outran  our  domestic 
capabmty  to  meet  them,  we  began  to  in- 
crease our  dependence  on  foreign  fuel. 
This  policy,  of  course,  created  Its  own  set 
of  formidable  problems. 

I  would  like  to  bring  the  Congress'  at- 
tention to  Mr.  Tell's  arttele: 

Today:  Views  of  an  Emba^xed  Oilman 
(By  WUllam  K.  Tell, 

There  is  an  intense  debate  inVk>ngress  to- 
day that  the  energy  crisis  is  a  coiArived  hoax, 
motivated  by  a  quest  for  unabashed  profit- 
taking,  and  leading  us  down  a  road  marked 
with  environmental  and  economic  disaster. 

We  have  all  seen  numerous  news  accounts 
alleging  that  the  major  oil  companies  con- 
spired to  create  the  energy  shortage.  We  have 
heard  accvisations  that  there  are  millions  of 
barrels  of  oil  hidden  away  in  capped -off  wells, 
and  even  In  tankers  sequestered  off  our 
coasts,  waiting  only  for  the  next  price  In- 
crease. Concrete  factual  substantiation  for 
these  charges,  however,  has  never  been  pro- 
duced. There  is  so  much  rhetorical  shrapnel 
in  the  air  that  many  of  us  may  be  In  danger 
of  losing  sight  of  one  fact — the  energy  crisis 
is  here  and  It  has  not  contrived. 

The  fact  that  our  energy  demand  has  been 
growing  at  the  rate  of  four  to  five  per  cent  a 
year  for  the  past  20  years  and  at  an  even 
greater  rate  outside  the  United  States  is  not 
contrived.  The  fact  that  domestic  explora- 
tion for  oU  and  gas  peaked  in  1956,  and  that 
domestic  production  has  been  decreasing 
since  1970  is  not  contrived.  And,  most  Im- 
portant  today,  the  fact  that  we  were  de- 
pendent upon  foreign  sources  for  seven  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day  of  petroleum  imports  be- 
fore the  Arab  embargo  is  not  contrived. 

The  United  States  and  the  other  Indus- 
trialized nations  are  crossing  the  threshold 
into  an  era  where  energy  and  many  other 
critical  mineral  and  raw  materials  wUl  be 
more  difficult  and  costly  to  obtain.  And 
when  they  are  available,  we  wUl  be  facing 
soaring  world  prices.  No  matter  how  much 
documentation,  htigation,  and  legislation 
there  is,  we  still  face  severe  energy  shortages 
in  the  years  ahead.  How  did  a  problem  of 
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this  scope  and  magnitude  suddenly  spring 
upon  the  consciousness  of  a  people  accvis- 
tomed  to  a  veritable  cornucopia  of  energy, 
as  well  as  all  other  material  goods? 

Certainly,  the  Arab  embargo  brought  home 
to  tpost  of  the  public  what  many  people, 
almost  as  voices  in  the  wUderneSs,  had  been 
trying  for  months  and  even  years  to  con- 
vey. This  action  unveiled  a  situation  which 
had  been  progressively  worsening  since  about 
1967;  our  energy  demands  were  outstripping 
our  domestic  capability  to  supply  them.  The 
veU  which  had  successfully  concealed  this 
widening  gap  was  the  rapid  expansion  of 
imported  crude  oil  and  products  Into  the 
United  States.  Many  had  argued  these  Im- 
ports would  always  be  available  and  would 
always  be  cheap.  Now  they  are  neither.  Most 
Imported  crude  is  at  least  twice  the  cur- 
rent  price  of  previously  discovered  domestic 
oil,  and  Its  reliability  Is  under  permanent 
question. 

Even  before  the  October  embargo,  we  were 
projecting  shortages  for  this  winter  In  dl.s- 
tUlate  heating  oil  and  expecting  them  next 
summer  for  gasoline  as  we  realized  refinery 
capacity  in  the  world  was  Insufficient  to 
cover  the  shortfall  between  our  domestic 
refining  capabilities  and  our  demand  for  pe- 
troleum products.  This,  obviously,  was  not 
a  situation  which  developed  overnight,  nor 
will  it  be  cured  overnight. 

The  roots  of  our  current  difficulties  extend 
back  to  our  energy  policy  which  has  been 
at  least  an  Implicit  part  of  our  national  ac- 
tions for  40  years.  WhUe  many  critics  have 
contended  that  our  troubles  lay  in  the  ab- 
sence of  an  energy  policy,  for  fotu:  decadts 
we  have  lived  under  the  guiding  principle 
that  American  consumers  shall  be  furnished 
their  total  demands  for  energy  at  the  lowe.'-t 
reasonable  cost. 

While  we  were  laboring  to  assure  current 
ciistomers  of  low  prices  for  all  they  could 
use — whether  wisely  or  not — little  considera- 
tion was  given  to  the  customer  of  the  future. 
Suddenly,  tomorrow  became  today,  and  two 
decades  of  unreallstlcally  low  prices  for 
natural  gas  didn't  seem  nearly  as  Important 
as  the  inabUlty  of  potential  customers  to 
buy  natural  gas  at  any  price.  Twenty  years 
of  controlled  wellhead  prices  resulting  from 
the  Supreme  Court's  Phillips  decision  hav» 
done  more  to  create  energy  shortages  thau 
any  other  single  factor.  Not  only  has  the 
demand  for  this  product  exploded  dxirlng 
the  19608,  but  simultaneously  drilling  rates 
plummeted,  so  that  we  have  produced  twice 
as  much  as  we  have  added  in  new  reserves 
over  the  past  five  years.  The  artlflcally  low 
prices  have  undercut  coal,  weakening  that 
industry  and  driving  It  out  of  many  markets 
It  could  have  better  served.  When  natural 
gas  production  finaUy  peaked,  the  resulting 
shortages  cascaded  Into  shortages  of  pro- 
pane and  distillate  and  residual  fuel  oU  as 
these  potential  substitutes  were  incapable 
of  Immediate  expansion  of  the  magnltuda 
needed  to  fill  the  high  demand  we  had  stim- 
ulated for  natural  gas. 

The  energy  joyrlde  Is  over.  We  must  damp  • 
en  the  tremendous  growth  In  energy  con- 
sumption. In  the  century  since  coal  replacec^ 
wood  as  our  major  fuel,  global  energy  con 
sumption  has  risen  18-fold— almost  fouf 
times  faster  than  world  population. 

Both  energy  production  and  energy  ef- 
ficiency are  tied  to  price.  However.  I  ani 
Just  as  opposed  to  the  American  consume- 
paying  a  dollar  for  a  gallon  of  gasoline  as  I 
am  to  seeing  us  in  a  world  market  where  oi' 
Is  posted  at  $12  a  barrel.  Unless  we  develop 
our  own  energy  resources,  we  can  expect  both. 
Just  a  year  ago.  energy  costs  in  the  United 
States  accounted  for  only  four  percent  oi 
our  total  gross  national  product,  compareft 
with  from  eight  to  12  percent  for  most  West- 
ern European  nations.  Even  at  current  prices, 
petroleum  products  are  less  expensive  than 
any  other  liquid  commodity.  Including  bot- 
tled water. 
Fortunately,  the  United  States  has  vast  un- 
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tapped  energy  resources.  Our  coal  and  oil 
Bhale  reserves  are  equivalent  to  ten  times 
the  known  total  petroleum  reserves,  and 
could  serve  our  needs  for  hundreds  of  years. 

And  we  have  significant  undeveloped  de- 
posits of  oil  and  natural  gas  reserves  on  the 
outer  continental  shelf.  To  date,  however, 
only  about  two  per  cent  of  the  outer  conti- 
nental shelf  has  been  leased  on  the  20-odd 
years  since  the  federal  leasing  program  was 
established. 

We  have  the  technology  to  convert  coal 
into  gas,  crude  oil,  petrochemicals,  and  even 
gasoline,  and  must  now  bring  this  technology 
into  the  marketplace.  The  time  hrs  come 
to  take  oil  shale  research  out  of  the  labora- 
tory and  press  these  new-found  techniques 
Into  production,  thus  creating  another  al- 
ternative to  oil  imports. 

For  the  necessary  action  I  have  been  out- 
lining, massive  capital  Investment  will  be 
required.  Therefore,  it  is  essential  that  pe- 
troleum prices  be  established  in  a  free  mar- 
ket, and  at  adequate  levels,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide the  means  for  much  needed  expansion. 
Sufficient  capital  resources  can  only  be  gen- 
erated through  adequate  revenues. 

The  oil  Industry  is  not  making  esorbifant 
profits.  Let  me  quote  from  an  advertisement 
which  my  company  recently  ran  in  major 
newspapers  throughout  the  country: 

"Yes,  Te.xaco  earned  more  than  a  billion 
doUars  in  1973  (specifically  13  billion  dol- 
lars)— up  45.4'"p  from  1972.  And  this  is  im- 
portant news  for  the  energy  consumers — be- 
cause in  1973,  including  our  share  in  affiliated 
companies,  we  invested  1.6  billion  dollars  in 
developing  worldwide  energy  supplies.  .  .  ." 

Our  earnings  in  1973  only  averaged  about 
1.7  cents  a  gallon.  Yet  there  Is  a  clamor  today 
to  roll  back  petroleum  prices  and  remove 
existing  tax  incentives.  What  this  talk  Ig- 
nores is  the  direct  relationship  between  the 
capital  available  to  energy  companies  for 
Investment  and  the  energy  available  to  the 
public  for  use. 


MEATPACKING  INDUSTRY  PIRATES 
PRICES 


HON.  FRANK  E.  DENHOLM 

OP    SOtTTR    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16,  1974 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
meatpacking  industry  is  pirating  prices 
on  both  ends  of  the  economic  spectnun 
of  supply  and  demand. 

An  investigation  that  I  have  conducted 
shows  a  record  high  of  meat  and  poultry 
in  cold  storage  warehouses  across  the 
coxmtry. 

Beef  is  piled  tat^  roofs  of  cold  storage 
warehouses  at  a  record  high  of  476  mil- 
lion pounds — 33  percent  above  a  year 
ago.  Pork  stocks,  at  342  million  poimds, 
are  43  percent  more  than  a  year  earUer. 
The  problem  of  large  storage  stocks  of 
red  meats  is  compounded  by  unusually 
large  holdings  of  poultry  in  excess  of  87 
percent  of  last  year  at  this  same  time. 

The  cold  storage  of  record  high  level 
toimage  of  red  meat  and  poultry  by  the 
packers  and  processors  clearly  "pirates 
the  prices"  of  consumers  and  producers 
alike. 

First,  it  decreases  the  normal  supply 
in  the  retail  market  and  that  causes  con- 
sumer prices  to  remain  at  high  levels  In 
relationship  to  the  decreased  price  levels 
received  by  farmers,  feeders,  and  ranch- 
ers, and 

Second,  with  cold  storage  warehouse 
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supplies  at  record  high  levels  the  de- 
creased Industry  demand  for  supply  is 
reflected  In  lower  and  lower  prices' re- 
ceived by  producers. 

I  have  urged  Earl  L.  Butz.  Secretary 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  verify  my  findings  at  once  because  the 
"price  pirating"  of  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers is  not  in  the  national  interest. 

Further,  I  have  asked  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  determine  if  any  con- 
spiracy exists  within  the  industry  to 
widen  profit  margins  by  simultaneously 
influencing  up  the  price  levels  paid  by 
consumers  and  forcing  prices  down  re- 
ceived by  producers. 

The  consumers  can  scarcely  pay  more 
and  certainly  producers  can  not  take 
less.  The  abnormalities  of  present  cir- 
cumstances are  intolerable.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  must  do  more  to  rep- 
resent the  interests  of  both  the  consum- 
ers and  producers.  The  facts  must  be 
known  by  all  and  the  concept  of  supply 
and  demand  must  not  be  thwarted  in  the 
public  interest. 

It  is  shameful  that  facts  readily  avail- 
able to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture are  not  fully  and  repeatedly  re- 
ported to  consumers  and  producers.  An 
effort  must  be  urged  to  preserve  the  free 
flow  of  the  supply  of  red  meats  and 
poultry  that  consimier  demand  may  more 
equitably  reflect  price  at  each  end  of  the 
economic  spectrum. 

The  alternative  of  a  do-nothing  pol- 
icy win  ultimately  dry-up  supply  by 
economically  forcing  producers  out  of 
business  tuid  then  consumers  will  pay 
more  for  the  millions  of  tons  of  cold  stor- 
age meat  with  windfall  profits  to  the 
packers,  processors,  and  purveyors  that 
have  created  an  artificial  price  situation 
disadvantageous  to  all.  * 
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THE  DeFUNIS  ruling 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CAuroRmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16,  1974 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  the  per- 
spective of  Clarence  Mitchell,  director, 
Washington  bureau  of  the  NAACP,  on 
the  recent  DeFunis  decision  by  the  U.S.' 
Supreme  Court.  In  a  recent  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Washington  Post,  Mr. 
Mitchell  placed  special  emphasis  on  the 
Douglas  dissent: 

The  DePdnis  Ruunc 

After  reading  your  editorial  of  April  26, 
titled  "The  DeFunis  Ruling,"  I  find  that  The 
Post,  like  many  other  publications,  has  failed 
to  grasp  the  real  significance  of  the  con- 
troversy. In  the  Douglas  dissent  one  "finds 
this  observation  concerning  tests — "The  pro- 
ponent's own  data  shows  that,  for  example, 
most  of  those  scoring  in  the  bottom  20  per 
cent  on  the  test  do  better  than  that  in  law 
school.  Indeed,  six  of  every  100  of  them  will 
be  in  the  top  20  per  cent  of  their  law  school 
class.  And,  no  one  knows  how  many  of  those 
who  were  not  admitted  because  of  their  test 
score  would  in  fact  have  done  well  were  they 
given  the  chance."  Justice  Douglas  also  ob- 
serves that,  "Some  tests  at  least  in  the  past 
have  been  aimed  at  eliminating  Jews." 

With  or  without  an  Intention  to  discrimi- 


nate, tho  present  testing  system  for  admis- 
sion to  law  schools  and  indeed  many  other 
kinds  of  tests  are  not  fair  measures  of  the 
abUity  of  many  individuals  to  perform  a 
Job  or  meet  the  admisElon  requirements  of  a 
school.  The  important  point  of  the  DePuMs 
case  is  that  the  law  school  officials  at  tho 
University  of  Washington  made  a  good  faith 
effort  to  eliminate  some  of  the  artificial  bar- 
riers that  prevent  blacks  and  other  minor- 
ities from  getting  into  law  school.  Testing 
clearly,  is  one  of  these  barriers. 

Those  who  have  attacked  the  effort  of  the 
law  school  seem  mainly  interested  In  post- 
poning the  admission  of  black  students  untU 
such  times  as  we  can  correct  various  handi- 
caps caused  by  inferior  education  in  grade 
schools,  high  schools  and  possibly  in  some 
colleges.  In  plain  words,  this  would  mean 
that  most  blacks  who  have  been  handicapped 
by  racial  discrimination  la  their  education 
would  never  be  admitted  to  law  school  pre- 
sumably, the  black  children  now  in  kinder- 
garten would  be  able  to  look  forward  to  ad- 
mission into  law  schools  if  e.xisting  inade- 
quacies in  their  education  are  corrected  be- 
fore they  finish  coUege.  This  Is  Indeed  absurd 
and  anyone  who  assumes  that  blacks  in  the 
United  States  will  tolerate  this  kind  of  in- 
justice makes  a  very  serious  error. 

The  Washington  Law  School  sought  to  give 
remedies  to  the  victims  of  discrimination  in 
the  immediate  present.  This  is  realistic  and 
those  responsible  should  be  commended.  In- 
stead  of  attacking  the  Washington  Law 
School,  as  some  have  done,  there  should  be 
an  effort  to  try  other  ways  of  meeting  the 
problem  in  areas  where  those  who  say  they 
want  to  help  blacks  now  have  power  and/or 
Influence.  Although  it  would  have  been  help- 
ful if  the  majority  of  the  court  had  been 
able  to  settle  the  issue  In  a  way  that  would 
expand  the  number  of  blacks  admitted  to  law 
schools.  It  would  have  been  a  disaster  If  the 
court  had  reversed  the  Washington  Supreme 
Court's  decision.  Such  a  result  would  have 
caused  a  chilling  effect  on  the  good  faith 
efforts  of  law  schools  and  other  Institu- 
tions of  learning  that  are  now  trjing  to  find 
ways  of  increasing  the  number  of  blacks  In 
various  professions  and  occupations.  It  Is 
surplusage  to  Include  the  portion  of  Justice 
Douglas'  opinion  cited  by  you  In  which  he 
states  that,  "The  purpose  of  the  University 
of  Washington  cannot  be  to  produce  black 
lawyers  for  blacks,  Polish  lawyers  for  Poles, 
etc."  So  far  as  I  know,  thoughtful  and  con- 
cerned people  of  all  races  have  always  wanted 
to  see  produced  the  kind  of  professional  peo- 
ple in  law  and  medicine  who  would  be  able 
to  service  or  treat  anyone  without  regard 
to  race. 

Clakence  MrrcBELL, 
Director,  Washington  Bureau,  NAACP. 
Washinotow. 


TIIE  CASE  FOR  A  FEDERAL  OIL  AND 
GAS  CORPORATION— NO.  34 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16.  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  past  few  months,  the  Federal  Oil  and 
Gas  Corporation  has  attracted  support 
from  many  sources.  No  longer  is  It  the 
idea  considered  "futuristic"  by  prag- 
matlsts. 

The  Corporation,  now  part  of  the  Con- 
sumer Energy  Bill  of  1974,  recently  re- 
ceived the  endorsement  of  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers  President  Leonard 
Woodcock. 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  Woodcock  charged  the 
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major  oil  companies  with  anticipating 
and  unjustly  profiting  from  the  recent 
energy  crisis.  Woodcock  added  that  he 
wished  to  see  energy  decisions  shifted 
•"away  from  private  profit  and  back  to- 
«wird  the  public  interest." 

I  would  like  to  bring  tltp  Congress'  at- 
tention to  Sandra  Camiohs  recent  arti- 
cle In  the  Oil  Dally  explaining  Mr. 
Woodcock's  stand. 

The  article  follows: 
The  C.fSE  FOR  A  Peder.m.  Oh.  .\vd  Gas 
Corporation 
( By  Sandra  Cannon ) 

Washington. — After  months  of  opposition 
from  Industry  and  the  Administration,  the 
Consxtmer  Energy  Act  of  1974  found  a  friend 
in  labor  yesterday. 

UAW  Preslldent  Leonard  Woodcock  told 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  that  his 
labor  union  "supports  the  effort  of  this  com- 
mittee to  step  in  to  fill  a  gaping  void,  namely, 
the  past  absence  of  a  real  national  energy 
policy." 

The  proposed  legislation  would  regulate 
the  price  of  oil  and  gas  at  the  wellhead  and 
establish  a  Federta  Oil  and  Oas  Corporation 
(FOGCO).  The  bUl  is  sponsored  by  Com- 
merce Committee  Chairman  Warren  O.  Mag- 
nuson  (D.-Wash.)  and  Sen.  Adlai  Stevenson 
III  (D.-ni.) 

In  his  remarks.  Woodcock  charged  that 
there  Is  "good  reason  to  believe  "  that  the 
energy  crisis  "was  anticipated  and  used  for 
private  benefit  by  those  who  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  energ^y  decision-making  up  to 
now — namely  the  multinational  energy  cor- 
porations. 

"For  this  reason.  If  no  other,  we  want  to 
see  energy  decision-making  shifted  away 
from  private  profit  and  back  toward  the 
public  Interest." 


FIFTY-EIGHT  NOTED  ECONOMISTS 
CALL  FOR  THE  ELIMINATION  OF 
THE  DEPLETION  ALLOWANCE  FOR 
OIL  AND  GAS  PRODUCTION 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16,  1974 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
13  weeks,  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee has  been  considering  legislation  to 
tax  windfall  profits  In  the  oil  Industry.  A 
simple  and  direct  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem would  have  been  to  eliminate  the 
complex  of  special  tax  benefits  that  are 
now  available  to  the  oil  industry.  Instead, 
the  committee  meandered — aimlessly,  at 
times — through  a  convoluted  course 
charted  by  the  administration's  windfall 
profits  tax  proposal. 

In  an  appeal  submitted  to  Congress  by 
the  Public  Interest  Economics  Center,  58 
distinguished  economists — Including  No- 
bel Laureate  Paul  Samuelson — call  for 
the  elimination  of  special  tax  treatment 
for  oil  and  gas  as  a  way  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  windfall  profits.  I  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  this  petition 
—it  is  valuable  background  for  consider- 
ation during  the  upcoming  debate  on 
windfall  profits  In  the  oil  industry. 

The  petition  follows: 
PBrmoN 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  S'ates: 

For  many  years  the  Federal  government 
has  lightened  the  tax  burden  of  the  pe- 
troleum and  other  extractive  Industries  by 
special  provisions  of  the  tax  code.  These  In- 
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direct  subsidies  have  been  one  of  the  causes 
of  our  long-run  energy  problem.  They  have 
stimulated  production  and  consumption, 
draining  the  U.S.  of  our  oil  and  increasing 
our  dependence  on  foreign  sources.  And  they 
have  inhibited  the  development  of  substi- 
tute sources  of  energy,  such  as  geothermal 
and  solar,  which  do  not  benefit  from  these 
special  provisions. 

One  alternative — to  keep  the  present  pro- 
visions Intact  and  add  on  a  "temporary"  ex- 
cess profits  tax  and  a  special  investment  tax 
credit — seems  likely  to  be  a  mistake.  The 
excess  profits  tax  may  indeed  prove  tempo- 
rary while  the  special  investment  tax  credit 
proves  permanent,  which  has  been  the  his- 
tory of  minerals  taxation.  This  would  further 
complicate  an  already  too  complicated  tax 
code,  creating  new  Inequities  and  distor- 
tions, further  lightening  the  oil  industry's 
tax  burden  and  worsening  our  long-run  en- 
ergy problem.  On  the  contrary,  the  remedy 
is  to  simplify  the  tax  cude  and  move  toward 
greater  tax  neutrality  by  eliminating  the 
special  privileges. 

We  should  eliminate  the  percentage  deple- 
tion allowance  and  treat  capital  expenditures 
in  the  extractive  industries  on  the  same  basis 
as  those  in  other  industries.  In  the  past,  pe- 
troleum companies  have  been  permitted  to 
treat  what  are  essentially  royalty  payments 
and  excise  taxes  as  foreign  income  taxes  sub- 
ject to  the  foreign  tax  credit.  This  practice 
should  be  reformed.  If  we  eliminate  the  spe- 
cial provisions  for  the  extractive  Industries, 
then  It  is  doubtful  that  we  would  need  an 
excess  profits  tax  for  petroleum.  Incentives 
for  exploration  and  development  should  not 
be  made  In  the  tax  code.  If  such  incentives 
are  needed,  they  should  be  made  explicitly  on 
the  expenditure  side  of  the  budget. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

LIST    OF    DISTINGtJISHED    ECONOMISTS 

Allen  R.  Ferguson,  President,  Public  In- 
terest Economics  Center. 

Dr.  Armen  A.  Alchlan,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Professor  Kenneth  J.  Arrow,  Department 
of  Economics,  Harvard  University.* 

Professor  Robert  T.  Averltt,  Department  of 
Economics,  Smith  CoUege. 

Carolyn  Shaw  Bell,  Katharine  Coman  Pro- 
fessor of  Economics,  Wellesley  College. 

Professor  Charles  A.  Berry,  Department  of 
Economics,   University  of  Cincinnati. 

Professor  Bradley  B.  Billings,  Department 
of  Economics,  Georgetown  University. 

Professor  Stanley  W.  Black,  Department 
of  Economics,  Vanderbilt  University." 

Dr.  Gerard  M.  Brannon,  Research  Profes- 
sor of  Economics,  Georgetown  University. 

Professor  Cliarles  J.  Clcchettl,  Department 
of  Economics,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Professor  James  Crutchfleld,  Department 
of  Economics,  Graduate  School  of  Public  Af- 
fairs, University  of  Washington. 

Professor  John  H.  Cumberland,  College  of 
Business  and  Public  Administration,  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland. 

Professor  Paul  Davidson,  Department  of 
Economics,   Rutgers   University. 

Professor  Robert  K.  Davis,  Department  of 
Geography  and  Environmental  Engineering, 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Professor  Fred  C.  Doollttle,  Joint  Program 
In  Law  and  Economics,  University-of  Califor- 
nia at  Berkeley. 

Professor  Thomas  D.  Duchesnau,  De- 
partment of  Economics,  University  of  Maine. 

Professor  Robert  Eisner,  Department  of 
Economics,  Northwestern  University. 

Professor  Arthur  M.  Freedman,  Finance 
Department,  Wharton  School,  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Professor  A.  MjTlck  Freeman  HI,  Depart- 
ment of  Economics,  Bowdoln  College. 

Dr.  John  W.  Puller,  Wisconsin  Department 
of  Transportation. 


•Affiliations  are  indicated  for  purposes  of 
identification  mHj. 
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Professor  Daniel  R.  Fusfeld,  Department  of 
Economics,  University  of  Michigan. 

Piofessor  J.  K.  S.  Ghandhi,  Finance  De- 
partment, Wharton  School,  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Professor  Arnold  C.  Harberger,  Departmeii' 
of  Economics,  University  of  Chicago,  and  Vt  - 
itlng  Professor  of  Economics,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. 

Professor  Steve  H.  Hanke,  Department  o" 
Geography  and  Environmental  Engtneerint. 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Professor  Robert  Haveman,  Department  c! 
Economics,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Professor  Edward  S.  Herman,  Finance  De- 
partment, Wharton  School,  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Allen  V.  Kneese,  Washington,  D.C. 

Professor  Edwin  Kuh,  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics, Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Dr.  Jack  L.  Kuetsch,  Environmental  De- 
fense Fund. 

Dr.  John  V.  Krutllla,  Washington,  DC. 

Professor  WassUy  Leontlev,  Department  of 
Economics,  Harvard  University. 

Professor  Ervin  Miller,  Finance  Depart- 
ment. Wharton  School,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Professor  James  R.  Nelson,  Department  of 
Economics,  Amherst  College. 

Professor  Roger  G.  Noll,  Department  of 
Economics,  Division  of  the  Humanities  and 
Social  Sciences,  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology.* 

Dr.  Benjamin  A.  Okner,  Washington,  D.C. 

Professor  Charles  E.  Olson,  College  of 
Business  and  Management,  University  of 
Maryland. 

Dr.  Talbot  Page.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  Joseph  Pechman,  Washington,  D.C. 

Professor  Giulio  Pontecorvo,  Graduate 
School  of  Business,  Columbia  University. 

Dr.  Ronald  G.  Ridker,  Washington,  D.C. 

Professor  Stefan  H.  Robock,  Graduate 
School  of  Business,  Coltimbia  University. 

Professor  Paxil  A.  Samuelson,  Department 
of  Economics,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

ProfessOT  James  D.  Smith,  Department  of 
Economics,  Perm  State  University. 

Professor  V.  Kerry  Smith,  Department  of 
Economics,  State  University  of  New  York 
at  Blnghamton. 

Professor  Robert  M.  Solow,  Department 
of  Economics,  Mtissachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

William  Vlckrey,  McVlckar  Professor  of 
Political  Economy,  Columbia  University. 

Professor  Charles  Waldauer,  Department 
of  Economics,  Widener  College. 

Professor  Harvey  E.  Brazer,  Department  of 
Economics,   University  of  Michigan. 

Professor  Duane  Chapman,  Department  of 
Economics,  CorneU  University. 

Professor  George  M.  Eastham,  Department 
of  Economics.  California  Polytechnic  State 
University. 

Professor  Robert  J.  Gordon,  Department 
of   Economics,   Northwestern   University. 

Professor  Byron  Johnson,  Department  of 
Economics,  University  of  Colorado,  Member, 
86th  Congress. 

Professor  Warren  J.  Samuels.  Department 
of    Economics,    Michigan    State    University. 

Professor  Carlos  Stern,  Department  of 
Environmental  Economics,  University  of 
Connecticut. 

G.  L.  Stevenson,  Temporary  New  York 
State  Charter  Commission  for  New  York 
City. 

Professor  Lester  C.  Thurow.  Department  of 
Economics,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Professor  T.  Nlcolaus  Tldeman,  Depart- 
ment of  Economics,  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  State  University. 

Professor  James  Tobln,  Department  of 
Economics,  Yale  University. 

•Affiliations  are  indicated  for  purposes  of 
identification  only. 
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NIXON  REMOVAL  AND  INFLATION 
LEAD  POLL  IlESULTS 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  16.  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  are  all  aware  that  the  time  is 
rapidly  approaching  when  we  may  be 
asked  to  vote  on  the  serious  question  of 
Impeachment  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  To  determine  the  mood 
and  sentiment  of  my  constituents  on  this 
and  other  issues  of  national  concern; 
that  Is,  inflation,  energy  crisis,  tax  re- 
form, campaign  reform,  et  cetera,  I  sent 
out  a  questionnaire  to  my  district  for  the 
purtKjse  of  eliciting  their  responses. 
Knowing  that  the  responses  I  received 
would  be  of  Interest  to  my  colleagues,  I 
am  inserting  the  results  of  the  question- 
naire into  the  Record  : 

QXTESnOtNNAlRE   ReSOT-TS 

Question  1:  Based  on  information  avail- 
able today,  do  you  believe  President  NUon 
should  serve  out  (he  remainder  of  his  term 
In  office?  Yes:  40,1  Si;  No:  52.2%;  No  Re- 
sponse: 7.fl'"r. 

Question  2:  The  long-term  goal  of  JJJS. 
energy  Independence  wUl  require  massive 
research  and  development  of  new  power 
■ourcea.  To  finance  such  programs,  do  you 
support : 

Percent 

(a)  Reliance  on  the  private  sector  for 
funds? 10.2 

(b)  All-out  Federally  funded  efforts 
like  that  used  to  develop  our  space 
program?    ___  22.4 

(c)  Joint  Oovemment-lndustry  fi- 
nanced programs,  with  federal  ad- 
ministrative  oversight? 23.5 

(d)  Federal  programs  financed  through 
trust  funds  ftom  an  excess  profits 
tax  on  the  petroleum  industry? 36.7 

.  No  re^onse 7.3 

Question  3 :  Unless  Congress  acts,  the  Eco- 
nomic StabUlzatlon  Program  wUl  expire  in 
April.  Do  you  favor  extending  the  Adminis- 
tration »  authority  to  impose  controls  on 
wages,  prices  and  other  economic  factors? 
Yes:  39.5%;  No:  37.9%;  No  Response:  22.5%. 

Question  6:  Campaign  Financing  Reforms 
will  be  enacted  this  year.  Which  of  the  fol- 
lowing proposals  being  considered  do  you 
support? 

^  Percent 

(a)  Public  financing  of  all  Federal  cam- 
paigns?    13  2 

(b)  Limiting  the  total  amount  of  con- 
tributions and  expenditures  a  candi- 
date may  receive  or  expend  per  elec- 
tion, and  requiring  full  financial 
disclosure? 41  g 

(c)  Limiting  the  amount  an  individual 
can  contribute  per  candidate,  per 
election,  and  requiring  full  financial 
disclosure  of  all  contributions  and 
expenditures?    35  2 

(d)  Requiring  full  financial  disclosure' 
but  without  limitations  on  either  ex- 
penditures or  contributions? 10. 1 

No  response 99 

Question  6:  Federal  tax  reforms  will  be 
considered  this  year.  Please  rank  the  foUow- 
ing  proposals  in  the  order  of  importance  to 
you: 

,   ^   _                                                            Percent 
(a)   Impose  excess  profits  tax  on  busi- 
ness and  industry 15  1 

<b)  Eliminate  tax  loopholes  beneficial 
only  to  high  Income  Individuals 48.3 
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(c)  Establish     Federal    property    tax 
credits  for  the  elderly 7.7 

(d)  Simplify  tax  laws  and  tax  return 
forms 10. 1 

No  response 11.  a 

Question  4:  Please  number  (1-12)  the 
following  national  issues  in  order  of  impor- 
tance to  you : 

Rank  order  of  response  in  parenthesis  and 
percentage  of  responses  numbered  1,  2,  or  3: 

Inflation  (1) 70.6 

Energy  crisis  (2) 44*3 

Pollution  (3) 29. 1 

Tax  reform  (4) "  28.7 

National  security  (6) 25.5 

Crime  and  lawlessness  (6) 21.  0 

Watergate   (7) 15.4 

Campaign  reform  (8) 13.8 

National  health  insurance  (9) 9.8 

Welfare  reform  (10) 9.7 

Housing  (11) '_     elo 

Other  (12) __     5.8 

A  majority — 52.2  percent — of  those  re- 
sponding to  the  questionnaire  felt  that 
the  President  should  not  serve  out  the 
remainder  of  his  term  In  office,  while 
40.1  percent  felt  that  he  should,  and  7.6 
percent  had  no  response. 

To  finance  research  and  development 
of  new  power  sources,  the  first  priority, 
by  a  substantial  percentage,  advocated 
that  the  problem  be  approaciied  by  Fed- 
eral  programs  financed   through   trust 
funds  from  an  excess  profits  tax  on  the 
petroleum  Industry.  This  concern  that 
big  business  and  Industry,  especially  the 
oil  industry.  Is  reaping  excess  profits  at 
the  expense  of  the   consumer  is  also 
clearly  reflected  in  question  6  concern- 
ing tax  reform  proposals.  On  this  ques- 
tion, a  strong  percentage  indicated  that 
an  excess  profits  tax  on  business  and 
industry  should  be  imposed,  second  only 
to  the  elimination  of  tax  loopholes  bene- 
ficial only  to  high  income  individuals. 
On  the  question  of  extending  the  ad- 
ministration's authority  to  impose  wage 
and  price  controls,  the  responses  were  al- 
most equally  divided  between  the  "yes" 
and  "no"  answers.  The  significant  factor 
in  this  question  is  the  extremely  high 
percentage— 22.5    percent— of    "no    re- 
sponse." I  would  like  to  add  parentheti- 
cally that  many  of  the  individuals  In  the 
"no  response"  category,  as  well  as  some 
answering    "no,"    Indicated    that    they 
favored  wage-price  controls,  but  not  In 
this  administration. 

Question  5,  pertaining  to  campaign  fi- 
nancing reform,  clearly  indicates  that 
a  vast  majority  feel  that  limits  on  con- 
tributions and/or  expenditures  Is  re- 
quired during  elections,  as  well  as  full  fi- 
nancial disclosure;  41  percent  favored 
limiting  the  amount  that  candidates  can 
receive  and  expend  during  an  election; 
and  25  percent  favored  limiting  the 
amount  that  an  individual  can  contribute 
per  candidate.  Added  to  those  who  favor 
public  financing  of  elections,  a  total  of 
almost  80  percent  favor  limits  of  some 
sort,  while  only  10  percent  believe  that 
there  should  be  no  limitations. 

I  have  already  indicated  that  the  first 
preference  for  tax  reform — 48.3  per- 
cent—is to  eUmlnate  tax  loopholes  bene- 
ficial only  to  wealthy  individuals,  with 
the  imposition  of  an  excess  profits  on 
business  and  Industry  In  second  place 
with  15.1  percent. 

Question  4  asked  the  constituents  ifi 
rate — 1  to  12— various  national  Issues  in 
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order  of  importance  to  them.  Overwhelm- 
ingly, Infiatlon  was  the  No.  1  priority, 
followed  by  the  energy  crisis  and  pollu- 
tion. Interestingly,  although  a  majority 
favored  Mr.  Nixon's  removal  from  of- 
fice, the  category  of  "Watergate"  railfts 
only  seventh  in  priority  of  importance. 

I  hope  this  questionnaire  will  be  use- 
ful to  my  colleagues  in  better  imder- 
standing  the  mood  and  sentiments  of  the 
country. 


NAnONAL  PROTECTION  ACT 


HON.  ROGER  H.  ZION 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  16.  1974 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to  co- 
sponsor  the  legislation  to  be  Introduced 
by  our  distinguished  colleague,  Ben 
Blackburn  of  Georgia,  under  the  title 
of  National  Protection  Act.  The  Na- 
Uonal  Protection  Act  will  be  directly  re- 
lated to  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1969  currently  pending  before  the  In- 
ternational Trade  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

The  pui-pose  of  this  act  is  to  prevent 
the  exportation  of  American  technology, 
scientific  accomplishment,  capital  equip- 
ment, and  agricultural  commodities,  or 
reexportlng  of  the  same,  to  any  country 
which  takes  actions  to  harm  the  U.S. 
economy  or  endanger  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  becoming  Increasingly  clear  that 
were  it  not  for  "trade"  with  the  West, 
the  Soviet  economic  system  would  col- 
lapse beneath  the  burden  of  gross  mis- 
management inherent  in  their  economic 
system. 

It  is  obvious,  also,  that  under  the  thin 
guise  of  "detente,"  such  "trade"  Is  the 
Soviet  leaders'  strategy  for  furthering 
their  determined  drive  for  world  dom- 
ination. 

Many  serious  observers  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  facts  of  International  life 
have  been  pointing : 

That  the  exportation  to  the  Soviet 
Union  of  U.S.  technology  and  industrial 
equipment,  including  highly  sophisti- 
cated electronic  machines  and  appa- 
ratus, have  reached  such  proportions 
that  our  security  is  in  jeopardy. 

For  example : 

Our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Georgia,  Ben  Blackburn,  relying  on 
highly  competent  U.S.  Governmental 
sources,  has  been,  over  the  past  year, 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
U.S.  technology  and  U.S.  electronic  sys- 
tems and  Instrumentation  have  expe- 
dited the  development  of  Soviet  MIRV's 
by  at  least  2  to  4  years. 

In  1972.  the  U.S.  Departments  of  State 
and  Commerce  have  permitted  the  ex- 
port of  164  Centalign-B  machines  which 
are  of  critical  importance  In  the  process 
of  manufacture  of  precision  miniature 
ball  bearings  which,  in  turn,  are  Impera- 
tive for  any  guidance  mechanism  used 
In  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles— 
ICBM's— MIRV's  and.  the  latest  In  rock- 
etry. MARV's — maneuverable  reentry 
vehicle. 
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Recently,  Dr.  Malcolm  R.  Currie,  the 
PentagOTi's  third-ranking  civilian,  Di- 
rector of  Defense  Research  and  En- 
gineering, expressed  similar  concerns 
about  the  transfer  of  high  technology  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  Dr.  Currie  has  stated: 

The  Soviets  have  become  critically  aware 
that  their  great  deficiency  is  not  in  scientific 
knowledge  but  rather  in  production  tech- 
nology. They  apparently  feel  that  they  can 
neither  close  pivotal  gaps  in  their  military 
capability  nor  gaps  in  their  general  economic 
growth,  both  domestically  and  world-wide, 
until  they  acquire  a  manufacturing  tech- 
nology comparable  to  ours.  This  applies  par- 
ticularly to  high  technology  areas  having 
both  mUltary  and  civilian  application,  such 
as  integrating  circuits,  software,  aircraft, 
engines,  avionics  and  specialized  instru- 
ments to  name  a  few. 

Dr.  Currie  observes  what  appears  to 
be  "a  carefully  designed  Soviet  approach 
to  acquire  production  technology  in- 
creasingly in  the  form  of  complete  turn- 
key plant  operations  in  these  critical 
areas." 

Secretary  of  Defense  James  R.  Schle- 
singer  in  his  remarks  before  the  Over- 
seas Writers  Association  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  January  10,  1974,  has  expressed 
his  concern  that  If  the  Soviets  marry  the 
technologies  they  are  now  emerging  In 
their  R.  &  D.  program  to  the  throw- 
weight  and  the  numbers  of  ICBM's  that 
they  have  been  allowed  under  SALT  I, 
that— 

They  would  develop  a  capability  that  was 
preponderant  relative  to  that  of  the  United 
States. 

If  the  Soviets  were  able  to  develop  these 
improved  technologies  presently  available  to 
the  United  States  In  the  forms  of  guidance, 
MIRV's,  warhead  technology,  at  some  point 
around  1980  or  beyond  they  would  be  In  a 
position  in  which  they  had  a  major  counter- 
force  option  against  the  United  States,  and 
we  would  lack  a  similar  option.  Consequent- 
ly, ..  .  we  cannot  allow  the  Soviets  uni- 
laterally to  obtain  a  counter-force  option 
which  we  ourselves  lack. 

In  his  speecl)  on  the  floor  on  Tuesday, 
April  9,  1974,  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Greorgia,  Ben  Blackburn,  has 
called  our  attention  to  the  reports  which, 
In  our  intelligence  community,  has  been 
named  "the  new  Brezhnev  doctrine."  Ac- 
cording to  these  highly  reliable  reports, 
the  Soviet  Communist  Party  Chairman 
has  spoken  to  the  Soviet  Politburo  as 
well  as  to  Eastern  European  Communist 
Party  leaderships. 

As  flummarized  by  Defense  and  State 
Department  officials,  after  careful  study 
of  intelligence  reports.  Brezhnev's  pai'a- 
plirased  statement  goes  as  follows: 

To  the  Soviet  Union,  the  policy  of  ac- 
commodation does  represent  a  tactical  policy 
shift.  Over  the  next  15  or  so  years,  the  So- 
viet Union  intends  to  pursue  accords  with 
the  West  and  at  the  same  time  build  up  its 
own  economic  and  military  strength. 

At  the  end  of  this  period.  In  about  the 
middle  19808,  the  strength  of  the  Soviet  bloc 
will  have  increased  to  the  point  at  which 
ths  Soviet  Union,  instead  of  relying  on  ac- 
cords, could  establish  an  independent  supe- 
rior position  in  its  dealings  with  the  West. 

In  view  of  this  summary,  and  in  view 
of  the  statements  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  James  Schlesinger,  Dr.  Mal- 
colm Currie  of  DOD,  and  our  distin- 
guLihed  c(dleague  from  Georgia,  designed 
to  separate  "detente"  fact  from  euphoria. 


I  csdl  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a 
most  enlightening  study  by  Prof.  Stefan 
T.  Possiny,  of  Hoover  Institution  In 
Stanford  University,  which  appeared  In 
the  Defense  and  Foreign  Affairs  Digest 
for  March  and  May,  1974: 

The  Computer  Balance 
(By  Dr.  Stefan  D.  Possony) 

Computers  are  at  the  core  of  today's  and 
tomorrow's  strategies,  for  without  them  there 
are  no  modern  weapons  systems.  All  of  the 
new  technologies  have  ties  to  the  computer, 
and  even  the  current  computer  is  built  with 
the  aid  of  computers.  It  is  now  in  the  fabric 
of  things,  and  the  "balance  of  computer 
capacity"  is  the  very  essence  of  the  balance 
of  power. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  USSR  lags  yenrs  be- 
hind the  US  in  the  development  of  compu- 
ters, has  admitted  this  and  has  sought  to 
buy  US  and  British  equiptqent  on  the  open 
market.  Essentially,  the  accuracy  of  the 
Multiple  Independently-Targetablo  Re-entry 
Vehicle  (MIRV)  Is  dependent  upon  the  most 
modern  computing  capacity  as  will  be  the 
MARV  ,j[^Anoeuvej^ble  Re -Entry  Vehicle) 
to  an  even  larger  extent.  TTie  capacity  can 
be  discussed  in  the  number  of  operations, 
or  the  number  of  "bits",  which  can  Ije  done 
each  second,  especially  in  the  large  com- 
puters. 

It  Is  the  advance  in  computer  technology, 
carried  out  by  US  private  enterprise,  which 
has  enabled  the  US  ballistic  missile  refine- 
ments which  in  turn  guarantee  accuracy. 
Thesf  refinements  are  graphed  on  the  pages 
accompanying  this  article,  and  noted  along- 
side the  various  US  submarine-launched 
ballistic  missile  (SLBM)  programs  over  the 
years,  from  the  old  A-1  Polaris  to  the  up- 
coming C-4  Trident. 

Naturally,  in  a  Western  society,  the  com- 
puter is  used  in  a  commercial  sense  more 
than  as  a  purely  military  tool.  This  has  not 
been  the  case  in  the  USSR  where  by  1971 
there  were  about  6,000  computers,  virtually 
all  of  which  were  allocated  to  the  military 
and  arms 'aerospace  Industry.  Another  esti- 
mate has  the  Soviet  computer  count  at  8,000 
by  1972  when  the  US  had  some  80,000  In  use 
in  commerce,  industry  and  the  military. 

Thus  the  trade  by  the  United  States  and 
UK  In  computer  hardware  and  software  to 
the  Soviet  Union  is  actually  a  move  which 
allows  the  USSR  to  buUd  up  its  strategic 
capacity  against  the  West,  with  the  West's 
own  help* Paraphrasing  Lenin:  when  the 
time  comes  to  hang  the  capitalist  nations,  it 
will  be  they  who  bid  for  the  hemp.  Today's 
hemp  is  the  computer. 

US  Congressman,  Ben  B.  Blackburn,  a 
Georgia  Republican,  is  campaigning  solidly 
against  further  US  trade  in  strategic  mate- 
rials with  the  USSR.  "US  and  British  com- 
puter technology,  and  other  US  technology,  is 
being  used  to  build  a  missive,  sophisticated 
Soviet  war  machine  against  us."  he  told  a 
Senate  committee,  at  the  same  time  citing 
current  examples  of  what  he  termed  as  •'im- 
placable hostility"  towards  the  US. 

He  went  on:  "Precision  machines  for  man- 
ufacturing ball  bearings,  purchased  (by  the 
USSR  from  the  US]  ostensibly  for  peaceful 
purposes  have  direct  military  application. 
Note,  please,  that,  here  in  the  United  States. 
90 T  of  the  same  type  of  these  machines 
which  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  able  to  pur- 
chase from  us  are  used  for  the  guidance  sys- 
tems for  ballistic  missiles  " 

This  relates  directly  to  research  done  by 
Congressman  Blackburn's  Special  Assistant 
on  International  Affairs  and  Trade.  Miles 
Coetick.  who  recently  said:  "The  USSR  is 
particularly  interested  In  preclslon-built 
ball  bearings  for  use  in  its  MIRV  missiles. 
The  only  machines  capable  of  making  the 
ball  bearings  required  are  produced  by  the 
Bryant-Chucking  Orlndlng  Company  in 
Connecticut.  So  until  the  Soviets  were  able 
to  get  hold   of  these  machines,  they  were 


unable  to  produce  the  guidance  mecha- 
nisms essential  to  "MIRV  their  mlHSile  force. 
Obviously,  then,  the  USSR  had  no  choice 
bitt  to  do  business  with  us  if  they  wanted 
the  equipment.  For  twelve  years  the  Soviets 
tried  to  purchase  the  ImJI  bearing  machin- 
ery, but  were  turned  down  because  the  US 
government  considered  the  equipment  as 
'strategic'  and  would  not  allow  its  sale  to 
the  Kremlin.  However,  in  1972.  with  the 
dawning  of  'detente',  the  State  Department 
changed  its  tvme  and  the  Soviets  got  an  item 
they  desperately  wanted." 

Blackburn,  in  his  April  1,  1974,  testimony, 
said  that  US  and  UK  computer  tech- 
nology has  enabled  the  USSR  to  advance 
development  of  Its  MIRVs  from  two  to  four 
years.  This,  of  course,  allowed  it  to  take 
advantage  of  the  loosely-worded  SALT 
(Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Treaty)  One,  and 
advance  the  Soviet  strategic  posture  in  a 
time-span  officially  unanticipated  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Blackburn  also  traced  Western  computer 
sales  to  the  USSR,  from  the  earliest  Model 
802  National -EUlott,  sold  in  1959  by  Elliott 
Automation  Ltd.,  of  the  UK.  National-El- 
liott is  a  General  Electric  subsidiary.  He 
quoted  a  Science  magazine  report  of  Febru- 
ary 8.  1974,  in  which  Mr.  Wade  B.  Holland, 
editor  of  Rand  Corporation's  Soviet  syber- 
netics  Review,  said,  with  regard  to  getting 
an  export  Ucense  In  the  US  for  the  USSR: 
"There  are  no  rigid  standards.  Getting  a 
license  to  export  depends  on  how  much 
weight  you  can  throw  or  whether  your  tim- 
Ingwis^ght,  like  if  Nixon  has  just  made  a 
visit  t^iloscow." 

Said  Blackburn  himself:  "E^ven  as  I  am 
worried  about  the  export  of  computer  tech- 
nology to  thtejBovlet  war  machine,  I  am 
worried  about  export  of  precision  grinding 
machines  for  the  manufacture  of  precision 
nUnature  ball  beartng^s.  Ball  bearings  are 
an  Integral  i>art  of  many  weapons  systems: 
there  is  no  substitute.  The  entire  Soviet  ball 
bearing  production  capabUity  is  of  Western 
origin.  All  Soviet  tanks,  aU  Soviet  military 
vehicles,  run  on  bsai  bearings  manufactured 
on  Western  equipment — or  on  copies  of 
Western  equipment." 

Blackburn's  testimony  goes  on  to  decry  the 
agreements  signed  by  the  USSR  with  General 
Dynamics  of  the  US,  and  by  Falrchild  Corpo- 
ration with  Poland,  for  sales  which  covered 
Integrated  circuit  technology,  aid  In  ship- 
building, telecommunications,  microfilm  and 
navigation  devices,  etc. 

Congressman  Blackburn  said  earlier  that 
the  Soviet  attempt  to  create  a  manufacturing 
base  for  third-generation  computers  had 
failed  completely.  "Consequently,  the  Krem- 
lin leaders  are  asking  our  electronic  and 
computer  firms  to  create  a  Soviet  productive 
base  in  which  to  manufacture  third-genera- 
tion and  advanced  scientific  computer  sys- 
tems," he  said. 

"In  October  1973,  Control  Data  Corpora- 
tion announced  the  signing  with  the  USSR 
Council  of  Ministers  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology of  a  lO-year  agreement  leading  to  'pos- 
sible development'  of  an  'advanced  computer", 
plus  operation  of  an  extensive  computer  com- 
munications network.  Reliable  sources  esti- 
mated the  venture's  ultimate  worth  at  %S00 
million. 

"Through  the  official  Soviet  news  agency, 
Tass,  the  Kremlin  leaders  boasted  that  Con- 
trol Data  and  Soviet  tracking  organizations 
had  maintained  'commercial  ties  .  .  .  for  over 
five  years'. 

"The  Tass  announcement  added ;  'Talks  are 
underway  on  the  sale  of  high-speed  Capital 
Cyber  electronic  computers.' 

"Cyber  Is  a  sensitive  topic.  It  Is  a  very 
high-speed,  large  volume,  third  generation 
scientific  computer.  It  processes  a  phenome- 
nal 94  million  bits  of  Information  per  second. 
Only  eight  to  10  such  Installations  exist  to- 
day. Typical  Installations  belong  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  National 
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Security  Agency,"  Blackburn  said  on  March 
27,  1974. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  computer  Is 
the  key  to  whatever  lead  the  US  holds  In  nu- 
clear efficiency — the  delivery  of  ballistic  mla- 
sUe  warheads  onto  their  target  with  the 
greatest  possible  accuracy — as  well  as  to  In- 
telligence gathering  and  processing,  to  anti- 
submarine warfare  and  the  like.  The  sale  of 
the  Cyber  to  the  USSR  would  allow  that  na- 
tion to  think  in  terms  of  quantum  advances 
in  its  nuclear  and  intelligence  programs, 
thereby  cutting  still  further  the  ground  out 
from  under  the  West. 

KET  COMPtlTEB  EQXnPMKNT  SaLT-S  BY   THE 

West  to  th«  U.S.S.R. 
Until  recently,  direct  export  of  U.S.  com- 
puters was  restricted  by  export  control  regu- 
lations. Even  so,  the  origin  of  today's  Soviet 
systems  can  be  traced  to  the  United  States. 
Following  World  War  Two,  the  Soviet  Union 
received  computers  almost  entirely  from  West 
European  plants  of  IBM. 

The  earliest  American  computer  sale  to 
the  Soviet  Union  that  can  be  traced  was  a 
Model  802  National-Elliott  sold  in  1959  by 
Elliott  Automation,  Ltd.,  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  National-Elliott  is  a  Oeueral  Elec- 
tric subsidiary. 

In  1966,  Standard  Cables  and  Telegraph, 
Ltd.  Installed  a  Standard  7x8  Instrument 
landing  system  at  Moscow's  D.  Sheremetyeva 
Airport.  Standard  Cables  was  then  a  sub- 
sidiary of  ITT. 

In  1968,  a  second-generation  Control  Data 
CorpcHratlon  1604  System  was  installed  at  the 
Dubna  Soviet  Nuclear  Facility  near  Moscow. 
In  1973,  Control  Data  sold  the  Soviet  Union 
a  third-generation  CDC  6200  system  com- 
puter. 

For  these  systems.  Control  Data's  operating 
statement  has  Improved  by  about  $3-mUllon 
in  sales  over  the  past  three  years.  And  the 
Soviet  Union  has  gained  15  years  in  computer 
technt^ogy. 

As  1969  ended.  It  was  estimated  that  West- 
ern computer  sales  to  all  of  Communist  Eu- 
rope and  the  USSR  were  running  at  $40-mll- 
llon  per  annum.  In  great  part,  three  came 
from  American  subsidiaries. 

In  18  months  during  1964-65,  Elliott  Auto- 
mation delivered  five  Model  503  computers  to 
the  USSR.  The  Elliott  503  ranged  in  prlc« 
from  $179,000  to  more  than  $l-milllon,  de- 
pending on  its  size. 

By  the  end  of  1969,  General  Electric-Elliott 
Automation  sales  to  Communist  countries 
were  four  times  greater  than  in  1968. 

Thia  market  accounted  for  one-third  of 
General  Electric-Elliott's  computer  exports. 
Other  G.E.  machines,  including  a  Model  400 
made  In  France  by  Compagnie  des  Machines 
Bull,  were  also  sold  to*  the  USSR. 

Olivetti-General  Electric  of  MHan,  Italy, 
also  has  been  a  major  USSR  supplier  of  O.E. 
computers. 

In  1967,  Olivetti  delivered  •2.4-mimoii 
worth  of  data  processing  ajstems  to  the 
USSR.  This  was  In  addition  to  Model  400  and 
Model  115  machines  already  sold. 

In  1967,  English  Electric  sold  the  USSR 
its  System  Four  Machine  with  microclrculte. 
ThU  machine  incorporated  RCA  patents.  It 
was  similar  to  the  RCA  Spectra  70  series. 

Over  the  years,  the  USSR's  largest  single 
supplier  of  computers  has  been  International 
Computers  and  Tabulation,  Ltd.  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  latter  also  licenses 
RCA  technology.  It  has  supplied  at  least  27 
of  33  large  computers  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  November,  1969,  five  of  the  firm's  1900 
series  computers  valued  at  $l2-milllon,  went 
to  the  USSR:  These  were  large,  high-speed 
units  with  Integrated  circuits.  Without  ques- 
tion, they  were  well  in  advance  of  anything 
the  Soviets  were  able  to  manufacture  in  the 
computer  field;  even  by  copying  previously- 
imported  technology. 
These    machines   are    capable   of   solving 
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military  and  space  problems.  But,  being  ma- 
chines, they  cannot  distinguish  between 
military  and  civilian  problems.  There  is  no 
way  that  a  Western  firm  or  government  can 
prevent  Soviet  use  of  computers  for  military 
work. 

The  Soviets  In  1970-71  Indicated  that  U  In- 
ternational Computers,  Ltd.,  of  Great  Brlt- 
am,  was  allowed  to  sell  two  big,  fast,  highly- 
sophisticated  1906A  computers,  American 
scientists  would  be  allowed  to  participate  In 
further  research  at  the  Serpukhov  Institute 
of  High  Energy  Physics.  The  key  equipment 
at  Serpukhov,  including  the  bubble  chamber, 
had  come  from  the  West. 

The  Soviets  gave  "ironclad"  guarantees  not 
to  use  these  new  British  (RCA)  1906A  com- 
puters for  military  research.  Personal  inter- 
vention by  President  Nixon  forced  a  relaxa- 
tion of  U.S.  opposition  to  the  British  sale. 

BusiJiess  Week  of  April  28,  1973,  publUhed 
word  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  contracted 
for  an  IBM  third-generation  370  computer 
system.  The  price:  A  reported  »10-mllllon. 

According  to  the  Washington  Post  of 
July  6,  1973,  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
August  8,  1973,  James  Binger,  Chairman, 
Honeywell  Incorporated,  Minneapolis,  told  a 
Moscow  news  conference  his  firm  had  begun 
negotiation  with  the  Soviet  government  on 
two  contracts  involving  several  million  dol- 
lars. 

During  a  recent  aviation-space  industries 
exhibition,  Soviet  Interests  were  noted.  U.S. 
companies  at  the  exhibition  included :  West- 
inghouse  Electric  Corporation,  Bendix  Cor- 
poration, Collins  Radio  Company,  Texas  In- 
struments, Inc.,  Boeing  Corporation,  United 
Aircraft  Corporation,  Lockheed  Aircraft  Cor- 
poration, and  Raytheon  Corporation. 

U.S.  News  and  World  Report  of  January  28, 
1974.  said  International  Business  Machines 
and  the  Univac  Division  of  Sperry-Rand  were 
competing  in  two  areas  for  contracts  for  two 
data  systems  for  Soviet  aviation. 

Red  Star,  the  official  organ  of  the  Soviet 
Army,  used  the  Remington-Rand  Univac 
computer  to  Illustrate  an  article  on  Soviet 
computers. 
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WELCOME  TO  SOVIET  VTSITORS 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 


or  OHIO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  16,  1974 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  to  be  in- 
formed that  we  will  be  welcoming  here 
next  week,  as  guesta  of  the  United 
States,  a  delegation  from  the  Supreme 
Soviet  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics.  This  fbct,is  especially  heart- 
ening because,  I  am  told,  our  visitors 
will  be  the  first  ever  to  arrive  here  repre- 
senting this  organ  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
and  our  friends  from  this  truly  great  na- 
tion, with  whom  we  were  allied  only  a 
generation  ago  in  a  struggle  for  survival, 
have  a  great  deal  to  learn  from  each 
other,  not  only  professionally  but  also 
as  persons.  We  have  here  further  evi- 
dence of  the  detente  between  our  two 
countries.  This  relaxation  of  tensions 
means  a  great  deal  to  our  respective 
peoples  and,  no  less,  to  the  peoples  of 
all  the  world. 

I  wish  our  guests  an  enjoyable  and  In- 
formative stay,  and  I  am  certain  that 
our  Government  as  an  institution,  and 
that  we  as  persons,  will  do  all  in  our 


power  to  make  this  trip  worthwhile. 
Even  at  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  look 
forward  to  continued  and  frequent  visits 
from  members  of  the  Supreme  Soviet. 


SETTING   THE   RECORD   STRAIGHT 
ON     SCHOOL     DESEGREGATION 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16,  1974 

Ms.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tues- 
day of  this  week,  I  had  the  honor  of 
testifying  before  the  city  of  New  York 
Commission  on  Human  Rights.  My  test- 
imony was  focused  on  school  desegrega- 
tion in  the  North  since  the  Supreme 
Court's  Brown  decision  in  1954.  When  I 
returned  to  Washington  the  following 
day,  several  of  my  colleagues  expressed 
surprise  at  remarks  attributed  to  me  in 
an  article  in  the  New  York  Times.  The 
Times  article  quoted  exerpts  from  my 
speech  out  of  context,  giving  the  im- 
pression that  my  commitment  to  school 
desegregation  has  weakened.  I  am  in- 
troducing into  the  Record  the  entire 
testimony  so  that  my  position  on  school 
desegregation  will  be  crystal  clear: 

School  Desegregation  in  the  North 
[Testimony  before  the  New  York  City  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  by  Representa- 
tive Shirley  Chisholm,  May  14,  1974) 
It  was  two  decades  ago  ...  a  full  20  long 
and  difficult  years  .   .  .  that  the  Supreme 
Court  In  what  seemed  at  the  time  to  be 
one  of  Its  most  compelling  and  momentous 
decisions,  found  that  racially  separate  schools 
were  unconstitutional. 

As  I  take  stock  and  look  around  me  today 
and  ask,  "what  Is  the  actual  progress  we  have 
made  in  achieving  the  specific  mandate  of 
the  Brown  decision?"  I  am  saddened  and 
shocked  by  the  answer.  The  answer  Is  that 
In  spite  of  courageous  efforts — heroic  ef- 
forts by  attorneys  In  the  litigation  of  de- 
segregation suits  and  of  black  children  fac- 
ing mobs  of  angry  white  bigots  and  their 
parents  brave  enough  to  send  those  children 
out  to  become  the  psychological  and  some- 
times physical  victims  of  those  bigots — in 
spite  of  all  this,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  can  still  re- 
port to  us  that  two-thirds  of  the  nation's 
black  stxidents  are  stUl  attending  schools  that 
are  overwhelmingly  black.  And  this  does  not 
Include  the  large  numbers  of  minority  chil- 
dren from  other  non-white  backgrounds  who 
remain  isolated  from  their  white  counter- 
parts. 

The  latest  Federal  Government  figures 
show  that  In  1972  In  the  32  northern  and 
western  States.  72  7o  of  non-white  pupils 
attended  public  schools  having  a  majority 
of  non-whites.  For  the  nation  as  a  whole,  the 
picture  is  somewhat  brighter,  for  the  south 
has  made  some  progress.  Only  64  percent  of 
the  non-white  children  In  southern  States 
are  in  non-white  majority  schools.  But  the 
national  figure  for  non-white  children  at- 
tending what  might  be  called  Integrated 
schools — that  la,  schools  whose  enrollment 
Is  half  white — Is  stlU  only  36  percent. 

But  one  cannot  fault  the  Supreme  Court 
for  the  fact  that  more  black  children  are  not 
attending  desegregated  schools.  Various  so- 
cial factors  such  as  housing  and  employment, 
as  well  as  the  10  years  that  elapsed  before 
Congress  passed  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964 
played  a  part.  Nor  Is  that  to  say  that  Broun 
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has  had  smaU  Impact.  But  the  Impact  of  that 
decision  cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of  how 
many  black  children  now  attend  desegregated 
schools.  Brown  forced  the  desegregation  of 
schools  throughout  the  South,  but  it  also 
served  as  tlie  first  symbol  and  the  impelling 
icice  for  the  civil  rights  movement  which 
V'»s  to  make  a  broail  and  s'Reeping  attack 
across  the  Nation  on  ECgret;ation  in  public 
transportation,  public  acccmmodaticns,  vot- 
ing and  employment. 

In  the  South  there  was  massive  resistance 
t?  Broirn.  Children  experienced  terrorist  ac- 
tions of  defiant  white  officials,  school  staff, 
end  parents.  Violence  was  commonplace  in 
school  districts  the  courts  ordered  to  de- 
segregate. There  were  bombings,  murders  and 
burnings.  Entire  school  districts  were  closed 
down  for  years.  "2-4-6-8  we  don't  want  to 
Integrate"  and  "Niggers  stay  back!"  were 
heard  from  the  taut  white  lips  of  children 
and  parents  across  the  South  in  the  years 
following  Brown. 

Today,  a  different  picture  cf  resistance 
to  desegregation  is  drawn.  Today,  soutliern 
white  parents  quietly  remove  their  children 
from  desegregated  public  schools  and  enroll 
them  in  the  segregated  private  academies 
that  advertise  "A  student  body  cf  high  qual- 
ity" which  have  sprung  up  across  the  South. 
White  filght  Is  also  depleting  cities  and 
towns,  in  both  the  South  and  the  North,  of 
white  students  with  whom  blacks  can  de- 
segregate. Although  other  factors,  such  as 
crime,  pollution,  and  congestion,  play  a  major 
role,  many  people  believe  school  desegrega- 
tion Is  the  primary  cause  of  the  exodus  to 
the  suburbs. 

Brown  did  not  have  much  Impact  on  the 
school  districts  of  the  North  where  segrega- 
tion of  the  de  facto  variety  is  largely  a  result 
of  segregated  housing  patterns,  and  other  so- 
cial injustices  resulting  from  generations  of 
discrimination  as  the  custom  rather  than  the 
law.  One-race  neighborhood  schools  are  com- 
mon and  are  becoming  more  prevalent 
throughout  the  North  and  West.  In  the  early 
sixties,  sociologists  found  that  the  social  Iso- 
lation of  northern  urban  blacks  and  whites 
was  far  more  complete  than  It  ever  was  In 
the  rural  South.  This  Is  still  true  today,  but 
there  are  new  indications  that  the  urban- 
suburban  racial  divisions  of  the  North  are 
being  duplicated  In  the  South. 

The  new  frontier  Ln  school  desegregation  is 
In  the  North.  Several  recent  cases  are  of 
great  Import  and  Interest  to  both  advocates 
and  foes  of  Integrated  public  schools.  I  will 
not  describe  these  cases  in  great  detail.  I  will 
leave  that  for  others  testifying  at  these  hear- 
ings who  have  actually  been  Involved  In 
them,  such  as  Nathaniel  Jones  of  the  NAACP 
who  argued  the  Detroit  case  before  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  Denver,  Colorado,  school  system  was 
recently  ordered  to  desegregate  Its  public 
schools  In  the  first  major  northern  desegrega- 
tion case  to  be  heard  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  court  found  that  although  the  school 
district  had  no  statutory  provision  that  man- 
dated or  permitted  de  jure  segregation, 
official  action  had  resulted  in  segregated 
conditions  in  one  section  of  the  city.  As 
a  result,  the  court  ordered  the  school 
system  to  show  that  other  schools  in  the 
system  were  not  segregated  also  by  official 
action.  The  court  skirted  the  issue  of  the 
constitutionality  of  de  facto  segregation,  but 
made  clear  the  deliberate  official  actions  re- 
sulting In  segregated  conditions  are  Just  as 
unconstitutional  as  dual  schools  required  by 
statute. 

Another  northern  case,  argued  before  the 
Supreme  Court  in  March,  may  establish  a 
new  kind  of  remedy  for  large  urban  centers 
characterized  by  a  heavily  non- white  Inner 
city  population  with  surrounding  suburban 
areas  populated  by  relatively  few  minority 
group  families. 

The  issue  In  the  Detroit  case  Is  whether 


a  State  can  be  required  to  Integrate  Its 
schools  across  district  lines  In  order'  to 
achieve  deLegregation.  The  metrc^olitan 
plan,  as  th'ls  Is  called,  is  being  proposed  for 
numerous  urban-suburban  areas  across  the 
country  and  litigators  are  awaiting  the  out- 
come of  the  crucial  Detroit  decision  witli 
anticipation. 

In  the  first  school  desegregation  case  to 
reach  a  Federal  court.  Judge  Jack  B.  Wein- 
."tein  has  taken  us  another  step  further  in 
the  march  toward  integrated  education.  He 
decided  that  the  only  way  to  undo  what  he 
called  "deliberate"  segregation  in  one  Jun- 
ior high  school  In  Brooklyn  was  to  involve 
Federal,  State  and  municipal  housing  au- 
thorities in  the  desegregation  efforts.  Judge 
Weinstein  ruled  that  the  Mark  Twain  Junior 
High  School  "can  be  characterized  as  reflect- 
ing neither'  de  facto  nor  de  jure  segregation. 
Rather  it  reflects  both  there  characteristics. 
E>emographic  trends  have  been  extenuated 
by  Government  choices  .  .  .  failure  to  take 
available  steps  to  reverse  segregative  tenden- 
cies has  made  a  bad  situation  worse." 

While  the  Federal  courts,  beginning  with 
the  Brown  decision  twenty  years  ago,  fol- 
lowed by  the  many  clarifying  decisions  since 
then,  have  continued  to  be  the  most  effective 
force  m  the  struggle  to  bring  white  and 
non-white  children  together  in  the  class- 
room, the  administrative  and  congressional 
branches  cf  government  have  made  only  a 
few  attempts  to  relieve  segregated  schools. 

Ten  years  after  Brown,  in  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  however,  the  Congress  enacted 
provisions  designed  to  speed  up  the  process. 
Title  IV  required  HEW  to  monitor  the  prog- 
gress  of  desegregation  and  to  provide  finan- 
cial and  technical  assistance  to  school  dis- 
tricts undergoing  desegregation.  Title  IV  also 
authorized  the  Attorney  General  to  bring 
suit  to  desegregate  public  schools. 

Title  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  provided 
that  no  program  of  activity  receiving  Federal 
financial  assistance  could  discrlmUiate 
against  anyone  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
or  national  origin. 

During  the  late  sixties.  HEW  enforcement 
of  Title  VI  accomplished  desegregation  In 
nuiny  school  districts  which  were  forced  to 
comply  under  threat  of  withholding  Federal 
f und^  Since  that  period,  however,  HEW  has 
8ho«^  little  or  no  Interest  in  school  desegre- 
gatioli,  Ferndale,  Michigan,  is  the  first  nnd 
only  school  district  to  have  had  aU  Federal 
funds  withdrawn.  Many  other  districts  have 
been  reviewed  but  no  action  taken.  The  Den- 
ver declslOTi,  as  clear  as  it  Is,  will  have  to 
be  enfcM-ced  by  HEW. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  leadership 
conference  on  civil  rights,  Stanley  Pottlnger, 
director  of  the  Justice  Department's  clvU 
rights  division,  said  that  northern  cities  can 
expect  in  coming  years  to  receive  the  same 
attention  once  lavished  on  the  south,  how- 
ever, he  emphasized  that  only  de  jure  segre- 
gation would  be  pursued.  He  was  also  quoted 
as  saying,  "where  busing  Is  the  only  rem- 
edy, then  so  be  it," 

At  the  same  meeting,  HEW's  director  of 
the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  cited  the  major 
issues  facing  OCR  as  going  beyond  "the  nar- 
row and  superficial  issues"  of  student  as- 
signment to  such  "general  and  subtle  issues " 
as  discriminatory  labeUlng  of  children,  and 
integrating  newly-required  efforts  against  sex 
discrimination  Into  the  on-going  program. 

What  about  school  desegregation?  One  .isks 
that  question  in  light  of  the  Adams  de- 
cision of  last  year  which  placed  HEW  un- 
der court  order  to  bring  197  school  districts 
Into  compliance  with  Title  VI — many  of 
which  were  maintaining  segregated  schools— 
In  order  to  continue  receiving  Federal  runds. 

This  week  in  the  Congress  we  witness  the 
latest  attempt  to  reverse  the  hard-won  prog- 
ress we  have  made  In  school  desegregation. 
The  Senate  will  vote  on  amendments  to  the 
Elementary  Education  Act  that  would  be 
much  more  than  a  mere  restraint  on  bus- 


ing. One  provision  would  prohibit  Federal 
courts  from  ordering  the  traisp  Ttatlon  of 
students  to  any  but  the  "clasest  or  next 
closest"  school,  even  if  busing  beyond  su'h 
schccls  were  the  only  way  to  eltmir-ate  a 
denial  of  equal  educational  opportunity. 
AL.oth'-r  pro\Isi:n  would  authorise  the  re- 
opening of  school  dt^sagregatioa  ca'ves  lor.g 
since  decided  by  the  courts,  and  carried  out 
by  school  districts.  This  amendnjcat  J- as 
already  been  adopted  by  the  House. 

Constitutional  authorities  including  the 
conservative  Yale  Lew  School  Profesccr, 
Alexaiider  Bickel,  have  declared  the  amend- 
^ment  unconstitutional.  It  is  highly  unlikely, 
they  say,  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  chance 
its  mind  on  this  Important  Issue  to  accom- 
modate the  political  needs  of  the  congre?-- 
men  who  have  sponsored  or  supported  the 
amendment.  It  Is  ironic  that  this  antl-buslng 
amendment  is  being  considered  In  Congress 
almost  exactly  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
Brown  decision. 

Along  with  the  struggle  by  lawyers.  Judges, 
Supreme  Court  Justices  and  occasionally, 
goverument  officials,  to  come  closer  to  the 
goal  of  equal  educational  opportunity 
through  school  desegregation,  there  Is  an 
undercurrent  of  resistance  amoiig  blacks  in 
areas  of  ^ncentrated  poverty  and  discrim- 
ination sucrTfc  my  own  congressional  dis- 
trict In  Bedford-Stuyvesant.  In  the  mid- 
sixties,  blacks  who  saw  no  possibility  for 
achieving  equal  educational  opportunity  In 
desegregated  schools,  began  to  embrace  the 
concept  of  community  control  as  a  means  ct 
achieving  their  goals.  Parents  who  were 
spokesmen  for  tlie  new  movement  talked 
about  electing  local  school  boards  and  hiring 
administrators  axid  teachers  genuinely  con- 
cerned with  educating  their  children.  Mu- 
tual respect  und  pride  would  be  conducive 
to  learning  and  staffs'  sensitivity  to  the  life 
styles  and  special  needs  of  Inner  city  chil- 
dren would  help  to  jmprove  academic 
achievement. 

In  spite  of  overwhelming  obstacles,  com- 
munity control  has  had  impressive  results  In 
some  places.  Parents  in  my  district  report 
Improvement  In  their  children's  attitudes 
toward  school,  and  their  reading  levels.  They 
tell  me  the  teachers,  who  are  mostly  black 
and  Puerto  Rlcan,  are  concerned  and  com- 
mitted to  educating  their  children.  These 
parents  are  not  Interested  In  desegregation 
and  believe  that  we  should  use  our  energy 
trying  to  achieve  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity within  the  context  of  the  community 
controUed  school  districts.  They  have  their 
own  priorities  now  and  our  theories  and  our 
rhetoric  have  little  Impact. 

Furthermore,  there  Is  a  growing  sense  of 
political  involvement  among  community 
parents.  The  skUls  learned  at  this  sub-local 
level  can  be  used  to  Influence  the  political 
process  at  higher  levels  of  government. 

I  find  It  difficult  to  argue  with  parents  who 
for  the  first  time  have  some  faith  In  the 
educational  process.  But  as  Kenneth  Clark 
said,  "the  goals  of  Integration  and  quality 
education  are  Interdependent.  One  Is  not 
possible  without  the  other." 

The  quotation  from  Martin  Luther  King 
sums  it  up  very  simply.  This  is  all  that  needs 
to  be  said  In  support  of  the  desegregation  of 
America's  public  schools: 

"Men  often  hate  each  other  because  they 
fear  each  other:  they  fear  each  other  because 
they  do  not  know  each  other;  they  do  not 
know  each  other  because  they  cannot  com- 
municate; they  cannot  communicate  because 
they  are  separated." 

In  a  speech  earlier  this  month  at  Harvard 
University,  Judge  Skelly  Wright  of  the  court 
of  appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  said, 
"The  issue  of  race  today  has  nearly  every- 
where lost  its  sense  of  moral  urgency.  It  Is 
not  so  much  as  a  replacement  of  virtue  by 
vice  as  a  fading  of  awareness  Into  indiffer- 
ence." Daniel  Moynlhan's  suggestion  to 
President  Nixon  that  the  issue  of  race  could 
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benefit  ttom  »  period  of  "benign  neglect" 
has  taken  hold.  In  fact,  this  baa  been  tbe 
central  theme  of  the  civil  rights  effort  at 
the  national  level,  reflecting  and  reflected  In 
the  attitudes  of  the  mainstream  of  the 
American  people.  But  today  the  President  is 
leading  his  administration  beyond  "benign 
neglect",  in  a  pathetic  and  desperate  attempt 
to  hold  on  to  the  34  Senate  votes  that  will 
prevent  hie  removal  from  office  by  that  body 
after  his  Inevitable  impeachment  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  President  has 
refueled  the  antl-buslng  movement  across 
the  country  and  has  taken  positions  on 
legislation  now  In  Congress  that  advocate 
a  cut-back  or  halt  to  programs  designed  to 
aid  the  poor,  and  minority  citizens  of  this 
nation. 

I  was  asked  to  make  recommendations  for 
approaches  to  solving  the  problems  of  seg- 
regated scbools.  and  of  desegregated  schools, 
that  would  be  politically  feasible,  given  the 
current  administration  and  tbe  make-up  of 
the  CongreoB  today. 

First,  I  must  say  that  the  root  cause  of  the 
problems  between  blacks  and  whites  In 
housing,  schools,  employment,  and  all  other 
areas  of  discrimination,  is  the  racism  that 
seems  to  pervade  even  the  air  around  us  and 
which  cannot  be  exorcised  from  the  people  of 
this  nation.  We  are  forced  to  accept  that.  The 
new  brotherhood  of  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment of  the  sixties  has  largely  disappeared. 
We  realize  now  that  the  seeds  of  racism  are 
stUl  firmly  implanted  in  the  heart  of  white 
America.  Tbe  difference  is  that  the  fertile 
atmosphere  of  the  seventies  allows  those 
ugly  seeds  to  germinate  and  fiourish.  But,  we 
blacks  are  more  sophisticated  now.  We  real- 
ize that  we  won  the  fight  against  Jim  Crow 
but  institutional  racism  thrives  and  true 
brotherhood  is  generations  away.  We  have 
won  a  seat  at  the  table,  but  someone  else 
makes  the  rules.  No  power  has  been  relin- 
quished. 

We  are  not  deceived  by  the  courtship  of  a 
George  Wallace.  His  tactics  may  have 
changed,  but  his  goal  Is  the  same.  He  wants 
to  win  an  election,  and  there  are  lots  of  black 
voters  In  Alabama.  And,  this  takes  me  to  my 
next  point  which  is  really  my  main  recom- 
mendation. It  concerns  political  action.  Our 
strength  Ues  in  our  |>eopIe  and  In  the  ballot. 
One  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  the  civil 
rights  movement  was  the  registration  of 
large  numbers  of  previously  disenfranchised 
black  voters  In  the  South.  Now  the  North 
must  move  forward.  There  are  a  higher  per- 
centage of  registered  blacks  lb  Mississippi 
than  there  are  In  New  Yorit  City,  and  the 
North  has  witnessed  a  decline  In  the  number 
of  registered  blacks  who  vote. 

These  are  shocking  facts  that  must  be 
changed.  For  it  Is  through  the  election  of  na- 
tional leaders,  not  only  with  a  commitment 
to  social  and  economic  Justice,  hut  who  de- 
pend  on  the  minority  vote  for  their  trip  to 
Washington — It  is  through  such  elected  rep- 
resentatives that  goals  such  as  desegregation 
of  schools  can  be  effected.  We  must  be  able 
to  Influence  the  legislative  process  through 
non-mlnorlty  representatives — for  although 
there  are  thousands  of  black  elected  officials 
In  Jurisdictions  In  all  States,  and  the  num> 
ber  is  steadily  increasing,  blacks  hold  only 
one-half  of  one  percent  of  all  elected  offices. 


CONSUMER  SUPPORT  FOR  STANDBY 
ENERGY  EMERGENCY  AXTTHORI- 
TIES  ACT 


HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16,  1974 

Mr.    ECKHARDT.    Mr.    Speaker,    on 
Tuesday,  May  21,  the  House  Is  sclieduled 
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to  consider  H.R.  13834,  the  Standby  En- 
ergy Emergency  Authorities  Act.  Today 
I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lee  C.  White, 
chairman  of  the  Energy  Policy  Task 
Force  of  the  Consumer  Federation  of 
America  endorsing  the  legislation.  I  know 
my  colleagues  will  find  Mr.  White's  com- 
ments of  Epreat  interest,  and  I  am  includ- 
ing his  letter  to  me  in  the  Record  at  this 
time: 

Consumer  FEoiitATioN  of  Amebica, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  16,  1974. 
Dear  Congressman:  As  the  House  prepares 
to  consider  the  Standby  Energy  Emergency 
Authority  Act  (HJl.  13834)  on  Tuesday.  May 
21,  the  Energy  Policy  Task  Force  of  the  Con- 
sumer Federation  of  America  is  anxious  to 
advise  you  of  Its  strong  support  for  the  bill. 
Our  Task  Force,  which  came  Into  being  last 
year  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  expressing 
consumer  viewpoints  on  energy  policy  Issues 
Is  comprised  of  30  organizations  (see  list  on 
back)  whose  members  number  In  the  mil- 
lions. 

Last  January.  In  formal  testimony  before 
the  Congress,  we  supported  a  price  rollback 
for  crude  oU.  Everything  that  has  occtirred 
since  that  time  has  only  reinforced  otir  be- 
lief that  the  consumers  are  bearing  an  un- 
necessary and  unfair  burden  In  the  prices 
they  pay  today  for  gasoline  and  other  pe- 
troleum products.  We  accept  the  principle 
that  prices  should  be  adequate  to  provide 
incentives  for  finding  additional  petroleum, 
but  all  of  the  evidence  we  have  seen  demon- 
strates that  current  prices  for  both  "old" 
and  "new"  crude  are  far  greater  than  re- 
quired to  provide  Incentives  equal  to  the 
Industry's  ability  to  Increase  exploration  and 
production. 

Record  Increases  In  oil  company  profits 
should  also  enter  into  Congressional  con- 
sideration. As  noted  in  a  Business  Week  edi- 
torial (Jtoy  11.  1974).  a  survey  conducted  by 
the  magazine  of  890  major  corporations 
showed  a  16%  profit  increase  over  the  first 
quarter  of  1973.  But,  continued  the  editorial. 
".  .  .  that  figure  is  deceptive.  Take  out  the 
oil  industry,  which  recorded  an  earnings  In- 
crease of  83%,  and  the  remaining  compa- 
nies— which  Include  virtually  every  major 
U.S.  corp(»ratlon — show  a  gain  of  only  4%." 

There  Is  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  Gov- 
ernment to  protect  oonsiunera  during  periods 
of  shortages  where  what's  at  stake  are  com- 
modities as  essential  as  petroletun  products. 
Taking  these  factors  into  account,  we  believe 
the  vote  on  HJl.  13834  Is  critical  Insofar  as 
consumers  are  concerned  and  we  hope  It  will 
have  your  support. 
Sincerely, 

IJE«  C.  Whttb, 
Chairman,  Energy  Policy  Task  Force. 

Membership  op  the  Emergt  Policy  Task 
Force 

Adams  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc. 

Allegheny  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc. 

American  Federation  of  State,  County  and 
Municipal  Employees.  AFL-CIO. 

American  Federation  of  Teachers,  AFL- 
CIO. 

American  Public  Gas  Association. 

American  Public  Power  Association. 

Consumers  Education  and  Protective  As- 
sociation International.  ' 

Consumers  Union. 

Cooperative  League  of  tbe  USA. 

Industrial  Union  Department.  AFL-CIO. 

International  Association  of  Iifachlnlsts 
and  Aerospace  Workers.  AFL-CIO. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  AFL-CIO. 

Kansas  Municipal  Utilities. 

Lincoln,  Nebraska.  City  of. 

Maritime  Trades  Department,  AFL-CIO. 

Minnesota  Farmers  Union. 

National  Farmers  Organization. 

National  Farmers  Union. 

National  League  of  Cities. 
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National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 

New  Populist  Action. 

Northeast  Public  Power  Association. 

Northwest  Public  Power  Association. 

Oil.  Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers  Inter- 
national Union.  AFL-CIO. 

Service  Employees  International  Union. 
AFL-CIO. 

Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion. 

Textile  Workers  Union  of  America.  AFL- 
CIO. 

United  Auto  Workers. 

United  States  Conference  of  Mayors. 

Wisconsin  State  AFL-CIO. 


SUPPORT  FOR  H.R.  7077,  THE  CUYA- 
HOGA VALLEY  NATIONAL  PARK. 
CONTINUES 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16,  1974 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  8, 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Pai-ks  and 
Recreation,  led  by  its  distinguished 
chaii-man  (Mr.  Taylor)  will  hold  field 
hearings  on  H.R.  7077.  The  bill,  with  48 
Member  cosponsors,  would  create  a  Cuya- 
hoga Valley  National  Historical  Park 
and  Recreation  Area  out  of  approximate- 
ly 15,000  acres  of  unspoiled  Ismds  along 
the  Cuyahoga  River  and  the  historic 
Ohio  canal. 

This  will  be  the  second  House  hearing 
on  this  bill;  the  other  body  has  also 
held  one  hearing.  We  very  much  look 
forward  to  welcoming  the  committee  to 
the  proposed  parklands  area. 

Support  for  the  park,  Mr.  Speaker,  has 
been  excellent.  There  has  been  an  over- 
whelming endorsement  response  from 
every  facet  of  th^  Northeastern  Ohio 
community :  environmental  groups, 
League  of  Women  Voters,  garden  clubs, 
newspapers,  city  councils,  labor  and  busi- 
ness groups — over  75  formal  endorse- 
ments in  all. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Ohio's 
largest  newspaper,  has  already  whole- 
heartedly endorsed  the  park,  and  on 
May  12.  their  editorialists  addressed  the 
park  Idea  again.  I  Insert  that  editorial  In 
the  Congressional  Record  : 

The  Valley  Is  Its  Best  Wttness 

The  June  8  hearing  at  Blossom  Music  Cen- 
ter on  the  proposed  Cuyahoga  Valley  na- 
tional park  Is  an  opportunity  for  local  sup- 
porters of  the  park  to  put  their  strongest 
case  before  Congress. 

The  beauty  of  the  land  Itself  probably  is 
the  best  argument  for  Its  preservation 
through  national  park  status.  But  It  Is  a 
subtle  beauty,  a  combination  of  landscape 
and  atmosphere  best  appreciated  at  first 
hand.  Therefore,  we  welcome  this  hearing 
as  an  opportunity  for  members  of  the  House 
Interior  subcommittee  on  parks  and  recrea- 
tion to  see  the  proposed  parklands  at  their 
fragrant,  summery  best. 

One  argument  against  a  Cuyahoga  Valley 
natlonEd  park  Is  that  the  valley  doesn't  com- 
pare Bcenlcally  with  other  national  parks 
such  as  Tellowstone  and  Rocky  Mountain. 

To  that  we  say  that  some  sights  take  a 
person's  breath  away  and  some  elicit  a  deep 
Elgh  of  contentment  and  pleasure.  The  Cuy- 
ahoga Valley  Is  the  second  kind  and  one  of 
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the  few  such  undeveloped,  unexplolted  spots 
left  In  this  part  of  the  country.  One  of  the 
strengths  of  the  national  park  system  Is  Its 
diversity,  and  we  believe  that  the  Cuyahoga 
VaUey  would  be  an  excellent  addition  to  Its 
spectmm  of  scenic  pleasures.  In  fact,  "green- 
shrouded  miracle"  was  the  way  the  National 
Park  Service  described  the  area  In  its  Initial 
survey. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  backed  away 
from  Its  earlier  enthusiasm  for  national 
park  sites  in  urban  areas.  We  believe  that 
this  is  a  mistake,  not  Just  because  It  Im- 
perils the  Cuyahoga  Valley  plan,  but  because 
the  need  for  open  space  around  congested 
cities  Is  undeniable,  especially  if  people  face 
a  period  of  decreased  mobility  because  of 
energy  shortages. 

The  proposed  park  In  the  Cuyahoga  Valley 
has  significant  scientific  and  historic  values 
as  well  as  possibilities  for  recreation  that 
would  be  compatible  with  the  character  of 
the  land.  All  its  advantages  should  be  dem- 
onstrated at  the  hearing  In  June  in  hopes  of 
speeding  congressional  action. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  ANTI- 
DEFICIENCY  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  BRECKINRIDGE 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  16,  1974 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
a  report  prepared  by  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  accompany  the 
1950  amendments  to  the  Antideficiency 
Act.  the  following  discussion  stemmed 
from  consideration  of  President  Tru- 
msui's  decision  to  impound  Air  Force 
funds: 

It  is  perfectly  Justifiable  and  proper  for 
all  possible  economies  to  be  effected  and  sav- 
ings to  be  made,  but  there  is  no  warrant  or 
Justification  for  the  thwarting  of  a  major 
policy  of  Congress  by  the  Impounding  of 
funds.  If  this  principle  of  thwarting  the  will 
of  Congress  by  the  Impounding  of  funds 
should  be  accepted  as  correct,  then  Con- 
gress would  be  totally  Incapable  of  carrying 
out  Its  constitutional  mandate  of  providing 
for  the  defense  of  the  Nation. 

Since  that  time,  the  power  of  the 
executive  branch  of  government  has  in- 
creased dramatically — mostly  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Congress. 

In  all  fairness,  it  must  be  stated  that 
the  Congress  handed  this  power  to  the 
executive  in  the  belief  that  the  executive 
branch  would  be  better  staffed  and  bet- 
ter equipped  to  handle  the  problems  of 
today.  Now,  however,  the  Congress  rec- 
ognizes its  error  and  is  determined  to 
reestablish  its  responsibility  over  these 
matters  relinquished  to  the  Presidency. 

During  the  past  18  months,  the  Presi- 
dent has  used  his  substantial  powers  to 
impound  funds  both  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress  and  signed 
into  law  by  the  President.  He  has  done 
this  in  a  selective  manner,  thus  permit- 
ting him  to  frustrate  and  deny  the  will 
and  intent  of  Congress.  In  effect,  his  im- 
poundments have  become  "item 
vetoes" — neither  contemplated  by  the 
Founding  Fathers  or  authorized  by  the 
Constitution. 

The  House,  in  an  effort  to  reassert  it- 
self, passed  major  budget  and  impound- 
ment legislation,  particularly  H.R.  7130, 
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the  Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1973.  The  basic  thrust  of  this  leg- 
islation requires  the  President  to  notify 
Congress  of  each  impoundnient  before  it 
occurs;  it  being  provided  that  if  either 
House  passes  a  simple  resolution  of  dis- 
approval, the  impoundment  must  then 
immediately  cease.  With  passage  of  sim- 
ilar type  legislation  in  the  Senate,  the 
bill  is  now  in  conference. 

Although  the  Congress  is  now  acting  to 
prevent  future  impoundments,  as  con- 
ceived by  this  administration,  some  70 
suits  have  been  filed  in  the  courts  across 
the  land  in  attempts  to  free  some  $20  bil- 
lion impounded  and  crippling  dozens  of 
programs,  mostly  domestic,  which  the 
Congress  has  approved  and  the  President 
has  signed  into  law.  Patently  absent 
amongst  the  voluminous  litigations  now 
before  the  courts  is  any  concerted  effort 
on  the  part  of  Congress  to  free  the  mon- 
eys now  being  improperly  withheld. 

Appreciating  the  fact  that  impound- 
ment has  been  employed  by  Presidents  in 
a  variety  of  instances  and  for  differing 
purposes  beginning  with  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, I  think  it  appropriate  to  outline 
briefly  the  history  of  impoundment  in  or- 
der to  illustrate  how  its  present  use  dif- 
fers from  past  prsujtice  and  policy. 

In  1803.  declining  to  spend  an  appro- 
priation for  gunboats,  Jefferson  stated  in 
his  annual  message  to  the  Congress : 

The  favorable  and  peaceful  turn  of  affairs 
on  the  Mississippi  rendered  an  immediate 
execution  of  that  law  unnecessary,  and  time 
was  desirable  in  order  that  the  Institution  of 
that  branch  of  our  force  might  begin  models 
tbe  most  approved  by  experience. 

In  1876,  in  signing  a  river  and  harhtor 
bill.  President  Grant  expressed  his  ob- 
jections to  particular  projects: 

If  It  was  obligatory  upon  the  Executive  to 
expend  all  the  money  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress, I  should  return  the  river  and  harbor 
bill  with  my  objections  notwithstanding  the 
great  inconvenience  to  the  public  interests 
resulting  therefrom  and  the  loss  of  expendi- 
tures from  previous  Congresses  upon  com- 
pleted works.  Without  enumerating,  many 
appropriations  are  made  for  works  of  purely 
private  or  local  Interest.  In  no  sense  national. 
I  can  not  give  my  sanction  to  these,  and  will 
take  care  that  during  my  term  of  office  no 
public  money  shall  be  expended  upon  them. 

In  1905  the  first  general  statutory  ba- 
sis for  impounding  was  Included  in  the 
Antideficiency  Act  of  that  year.  It  was 
not  until  the  Harding  administration  and 
the  enactment  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act  of  1921,  however,  that  for- 
mal administrative  procedures  with  re- 
gard to  impoundment  were  established. 

The  first  President  to  make  extensive 
use  of  impoundment  was  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  During  World  War  n  Roose- 
velt shelved  a  number  of  programs  using 
the  device  of  impoundment,  particularly 
depression-oriented  public  works  projects 
imrelated  to  the  war  effort,  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  hostilities.  Impoundments 
pursuant  to  this  authority  before,  during, 
and  after  World  War  n  spmrked  objec- 
tions from  some  Members  of  Congress 
but  without  creating  a  major  crisis. 

In  the  years  immediately  following  the 
war  impoundment  was  used  selectively 
in  the  demobilization  program,  and  was 
used  more  extensively  to  curtail  spending 
by  the  Armed  Forces  during  the  period 
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in  which  conversion  to  a  peacetime  mili- 
tary establishment  coincided  with  the 
emergence  of  the  cold  war. 

In  1949  Congress  appropriated  funds 
for  a  50-group  Air  Force,  over  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Truman  administration  which 
had  requested  funds  for  a  48-group  force, 
and  the  President  impounded  more  than 
$700  million  for  the  announced  purpose 
of  easing  the  strain  on  the  domestic 
economy. 

In  the  latter  years  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration  the  President  impounded 
funds  for  Nike-Zeus  missile  development, 
and  in  the  same  period  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committ«e's  Preparedness  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee  held  hearings 
inquiring  into  the  failure  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  use  funds  appropriated  for 
such  purposes  as  the  support  of  the 
Marine  Corps  at  a  given  strength  and  the 
construction  of  Polaris  submarines. 

Disputes  continued  to  arise  between 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
in  the  1960's.  In  1962  President  Kennedy 
took  sharp  exception  to  a  fiscal  1963  ap- 
propriations bill  for  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
naval  vessels  in  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  was  directed  to  utilize  au- 
thorizations in  an  amount  not  less  than 
$491  million  during  the  1963  fiscal  year 
for  planning  and  procurement  in  connec- 
tion with  development  of  the  B-7  bomber. 
The  word  "directed"  was  deleted  before 
final  passage,  however,  and  the  constitu- 
tional issue  of  whether  or  not  the  legis- 
lative branch  can  so  bind  the  executive 
was  not  put  to  the  test.  The  ifennedy 
administration  subsequently  impounded 
those  funds  appropriated  in  excess  of 
original  administration  requests. 

Impoundments  during  the  Johnson 
years  included  some  made  at  the  general 
direction  of  the  Congress  and  others  in- 
itiated by  the  executive.  In  1966  the  ad- 
ministration reduced  the  obligations 
available  under  the  highway  trust  funds, 
and  sizable  cutb£u;ks  were  made  in  pro- 
grams for  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment; Health.  Education,  and  Welfare; 
Agriculture;  and  Interior. 

From  this  brief  historical  outline  it  is 
readily  apparent  that  impoundments, 
when  made,  have  generally  occurred  on 
a  selective  basis.  As  provided  by  Congress 
in  the  1905  antideficiency  legislation  the 
executive  branch  of  government  need 
not  spend  all  that  Congress  appropri- 
ates. The  Antideficiency  Act  as  amended 
in  1950,  authorizes  and  directs  the  Pres- 
ident to  establish  budgetary  reserves  to — 

Provide  for  contingencies,  or  to  effect 
savings  whenever  savings  are  made  possible 
by  or  through  changes  in  requirements, 
greater  efficiency  of  operations,  or  other  de- 
velopments subsequent  to  the  date  on  which 
such  appropriations  were  made  available. 

As  the  act  stipulates,  administrators 
are  required  to  operate  their  respective 
programs  as  efficiently  as  possible  and  to 
the  extent  possible,  savings  are  to  be 
affected  to  the  extant  that  the  purposes 
of  the  programs  establislied  by  Congress 
remain  unaltered. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
General  Accoimting  Office  were  instru- 
mental in  the  Improvement  of  the  1950 
Antideficiency  Act  Amendments,  jointly 
issuing  a  report  In  which  they  warned 
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that  the  authority  to  set  aside  reserves 
"must  be  exercised  with  considerable 
care  in  order  to  avoid  usurping  the 
powers  of  Congress."  The  identical  posi- 
tion was  tak«i  2  years  later  by  the 
Hoover  commission  when  it  recommend- 
ed that  the  President  "should  have  the 
authority  to  reduce  expenditures  under 
appropriations,  if  the  purposes  intended 
by  Congress  are  still  carried  out." 

The  present  administration  has  in  ef- 
fectuating its  own  policies  seen  fit  to  ig- 
nore the  legislative  history  of  the  Anti- 
deficiency  Act.  Many  of  the  "policy  im- 
poimdments"  which  it  has  "undertaken 
have  been  placed  under  the  "other  de- 
velopments" clause,  which  the  admin- 
istration has  subverted  to  its  own  ends. 
Mr.  Roy  L.  Ash,  the  present  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
argues  that  Inflationary  pressures  can 
be  considered  "other  developments" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Antideficiency 
Act,  and  thus  an  authority  for  withhold- 
ing funds.  The  argument  is  a  fraudulent 
one.  dreamed  up  out  of  the  whole  cloth 
of  an  arrogant  usurpation  of  the  powers 
of  Congress.  There  is  nothing  in  either 
the  languiige  or  history  of  the  Antidefi- 
ciency Act  to  support  Mr.  Ash's 
proposition. 

Studies  conducted  by  the  Mcintosh 
Foundatirai  of  the  Holland  Law  Center 
of  OalnsTille,  Pla.,  in  a  report  published 
on  November  6,  1973,  concluded  that  if 
all  the  Impoimded  moneys  were  released, 
it  would  result  in  less  than  a  0.5  percent 
rise  In  Inflation.  One  can  only  Imagine 
how  slgnlflcsmt  an  impact  these  funds 
might  have  on  our  current  economy. 

Although  the  admlnlstrattcm  has 
chosen  to  obfuscate  the  Issue,  I  would 
like  to  make  the  congressional  intent 
clear  that  no  one.  least  of  all  myself, 
either  wants  or  anticipates  more  infla- 
tion. I  do  not  want  the  administration  to 
release  all  the  moneys  presently  im- 
pounded, but  rather  only  those  impound- 
ments which  are  deliberately  aimed  at 
thwarting  the  will  of  the  pecH^le,  as  en- 
acted into  law  by  the  Congress.  Specifi- 
cally, I  am  speaking  about  the  follow- 
ing programs: 

1.  Water  B«nk  Prognun — Impounded  as  of 
Novecnli«r  23,   1973.  •11,646,000. 

2.  Fanners  Hodm  Administration:  Rural 
Water  and  Wast«  Dlapoeal  Grants — Im- 
pounded as  of  November  28,  1973,  $120,- 
304.000. 

S.  Model  Cities  Program — ^Impounded  as  of 
NoTemb«r  30,   1973,  $75,013,000. 

4.  Grants  for  NeigbbcxThood  Facllitle^^ 
Impounded  as  of  November  27,  1973.  $48,000. 

5.  Open  Space  Land  Program — impounded 
as  of  November  9,  1973.  $55,161,000. 

6.  Grants  for  Basic  Water  and  Sewer 
Facllitiea — Impounded  as  of  November  27, 
1973,  $401,734,000. 

7.  Urban  Renewal  Fund — Impounded  as  of 
November  30,  1973,  $281,314,000. 

8.  New  Oooununity  Assistance  Grants — Im- 
pounded as  of  November  6,  1973,  $1,799,000. 

9.  Federal  Aid  Hig:hway/1974  Programs, 
$3,414,619,000. 

The  total  for  the  above  programs  amount 
to  almoet:   $4,500,000,000. 

The  constitutionally  and  statutorily 
sanctioned  device  of  impoundment  af- 
fords a  necessary  and  proper  equilibrium 
between  ttae  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  Government;  while  the  Conr 
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gress  should  not  Impinge  ui>on  the  Ad- 
ministrator's statutorily  mandated  re- 
sponsibility to  effectuate  programs  with 
the  greatest  economy  and  efOciency, 
consonant  with  the  purposes  thereof, 
neither  should  the  executive  branch  of 
government  undertake  to  so  impose  its 
will  on  the  Congress  as  to  render  the  leg- 
islative body  virtually  nonfunctional. 

Our  country  lias,  through  its  200  years 
of  constitutional  history,  functioned  on 
the  basic  assumption  that  although  the 
separate  branches  of  government  side 
differently  on  the  various  issues,  all  have 
the  same  goals — the  improvement  of  the 
material  resources  and  quality  of  life  of 
as  many  people  as  possible. 

For  example,  on  January  5.  1973,  the 
Nixon  administration  placed  an  18- 
month  moratorium  on  subsidized  housing 
programs.  These  included  low-rent  pub- 
lic housing,  rent  supplements,  home- 
ownership  assistance,  and  rental  housing 
assistance.  Kenneth  R.  Cole,  Jr.,  present 
Director  of  the  Domestic  Council  In  the 
White  House,  argued  that — 

The  program  structure  we  have  cannot 
possibly  yield  effecUve  results  even  with  the 
most  professional  management.  There  ts 
mounting  evidence  that  the  present  pro- 
grams, for  the  most  part,  have  proven  in- 
equitable, wasteful,  and  Ineffective  In  meet- 
ing housing  needs. 

When  Members  of  Congress  pressed 
the  administration  for  analyses  and 
studies  supiwrting  such  evidence,  none 
were  forthcoming.  In  fact.  WllUam  Lilley 
m.  HUD'S  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Policy  Development  stated  that  he 
was  "distressed  to  find  that  no  sophisti- 
cated analytical  work"  had  been  done 
prior  to  the  moratorium.  Dr.  Anthony 
Downs,  in  a  study  dated  October  1972.  de- 
scribed the  homeownership  and  rental 
housing  program  as  "effective  instru- 
ments for  meeting  the  key  objectives  of 
housing  subsidies." 

On  July  23,  1973,  Judge  Charles  R. 
Richey  of  the  UJ3.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  called  the  housing 
moratorium  imlawful.  He  ordered  Sec- 
retary Lynn  to  accept  applications  for 
subsidies,  to  process  existing  and  new 
applications  In  accordance  with  HUD 
regulations,  and  to  approve  and  complete 
the  processing  of  projects  found  to  be 
qualified  undei;  HUD  regulations.  Judge 
Richey  concluded  by  stating  that  it  was 
not  within  the  discretion  of  the  execu- 
tive "to  refuse  to  execute  laws  passed  by 
Congress,  but  With  which  the  executive 
presently  disagrees." 

The  administration's  answer  to  this 
judiciary  rebuff  was  simply  to  terminate 
the  program. 

Another  example  worth  noting  is  the 
termination  of  Federal  Disaster  Loans 
in  December  1972.  After  heavy  rainfall 
in  parts  of  Minnesota  during  the  fall  of 
1971  and  spring  of  1972,  fertile  croplands 
became  severely  damaged.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Butz  declared  tliat  a  number 
of  counties  in  western  and  central  Min- 
nesota had  experienced  natural  disasters 
and  designated  the  counties  "emergency 
loan  areas."  Subsequent  bulletins  from 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
stated  that  applications  for  assistance 
would  be  received  through  Jime  30, 1973, 
although  it  was  anticipated  that  most 
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applications  would  be  submitted  after 
the  harvest  season.  The  large  number  of 
applicants  forced  the  FHA  officials  to 
schedule  appointments  In  January,  Feb- 
ruary, and  March  1973.  On  December  27, 
1972,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ter- 
minated the  FHA  disaster  loan  program 
without  warning,  thus  leaving  the  farm- 
ers who  were  to  file  for  loans  after  this 
date  without  means  of  redress. 

On  March  20,  1973.  Judge  Miles  Lord 
of  the  U.S.  District  Court  in  Minnesota 
decided  that  once  a  designation  was 
made,  as  Secretary  Butz  had  done,  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  accept  loan 
applications  and  consider  them. 

Judge  Lord  ruled  that  the  refusal  to 
accept  and  consider  applications,  and 
the  subsequent  termination  of  the  pro- 
gram, was  "accomplished  in  excess  of  the 
Secretary's  authority  and  is  unlawful." 
Failure  by  Secretary  Butz  to  give  ad- 
vance notice  of  the  termination  of  the 
program  also  was  ruled  in  violation  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

As  Individual  Members  of  Congress, 
we  must  voice  our  objections  to  such 
flagrant  abuses  of  power;  as  a  legislative 
body,  we  must  take  all  appropriate  ac- 
tion to  Insure  that  It  does  not  happen 
in  the  future. 

Dr.  Louis  Fisher,  a  leading  scholar  on 
the  Issue  of  impoundment  has  stated 
most  aptly  the  nature  of  the  controversy 
we  find  ourselves  in.  He  writes: 

For  aU  its  trappings  of  conservatism  and 
strict  constructionism,  the  Nlzon  Admims- 
tration  has  never  demonstrated  an  under- 
standing of  what  Uea  at  the  heart  of  our 
poUtlcal  system:  a  respect  for  procedure,  a 
sense  of  comity  and  trust  between  the 
branches,  an  appreciation  of  limits  and 
boundaries.  Used  with  restraint  and  circum- 
spection. Impoundment  is  a  viable  Instru- 
ment, capable  of  being  used  without  prec^l- 
tating  a  crisis.  But  restraint  was  replaced 
with  abandon,  precedent  stretched  past  the 
breaSlng  point,  and  statutory  authority 
pushed  beyond  legislative  Intent.  Basic  cour- 
tesies were  neglected,  and  OIiCB's  reputa- 
tion for  objectivity  and  professionalism 
damaged. 

Without  good-faltli  efforU  and  integrity 
on  the  part  of  the  executive  officials,  the 
system  of  delegation,  discretion,  and  non- 
statutory controls  will  not  last.  Under  such 
conditions  Congress  is  forced  to  act. 


CONTINUED  ARAB  TERRORISM 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OP  New  TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16,  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bar- 
baric murder  of  22  Israeli  schoolchildren 
by  a  small  band  of  Arab  guerillas  yester- 
day is  just  one  more  of  the  many  out- 
rageous and  inhumane  acts  against  de- 
fenseless Israeli  civilians  that  have  been 
perpetrated  with,  at  the  very  least,  the 
tacit  approval  of  Arab  governments.  In 
the  face  of  these  attacks,  the  interna- 
tional community  has  remained  silent, 
thus  encouraging  the  terrorists  and  the 
governments  that  support  them.  Even 
when  the  guerillas  have  been  appre- 
hended, they  have  often  been  dealt  with 
leniently,  or  set  free. 
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Appended  herewith,  are  two  items 
dealing  with  Arab  terrorism:  the  first, 
from  the  May  16  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times,  Is  a  chronicle  of  earlier  acts  of 
terrorism  and  the  lack  of  punitive  action 
by  tlie  international  community;  the  sec- 
ond, is  a  statement  by  the  Israeli  Em- 
bassy asserting  Arab  government  support 
for  terrorist  acts. 

The  articles  follow : 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  16,  1974] 
Earues  Acts  of  Terrorism 

A  list  foUows  of  major  Arab  terrorists  ac- 
tivities since  Feb.  10,  1970,  when  an  attack 
on  an  EH  Al  Israel  Airlines  plane  at  Munich 
klUed  one  passenger  and  wounded  eight.  An 
Elgyptian  and  two  Jordanians  were  arrested 
but  they  were  later  set  free. 

July  22.  1970— €ix  Palestinians  hijacked 
•a  Olympic  Airways  plane.  None  was  brought 
to  Justice. 

Sept.  6,  1970 — Pan  American,  Trans  World 
Airlines  and  Swissair  planes  were  hijacked 
by  Arabs.  AU  were  eventuaUy  blown  up. 
None  of  the  terrorists  was  arrested. 

Sept.  6,  1970 — A  woman  terrorist  was 
wounded  and  her  male  companion  killed  m 
an  attempt  to  hijack  an  El  Al  plane.  The 
woman  was  later  released. 

July  28,  1971 — An  attempt  to  blow  up  an 
El  Al  plane  with  booby-trapped  luggage 
given  to  a  woman  by  a  male  Arab  friend  did 
not  succeed. 

Sept.  20.  1971 — A  similar  attempt  to  blow 
vp  another  EI  Al  plane  failed. 

Nov.  29.  1971— Wasfl  Tal.  Premier  of  Jor- 
dan, was  assassinated  by  tout  Palestinian 
guerrillas  while  entering  his  hotel  In  Cairo. 
Suspects  were  taken  mto  custody  but  no 
prosecutions  have  been  reported. 

Feb.  22,  1972 — A  Lufthansa  airliner  was 
hijacked  to  Aden  where  the  hijackers  were 
paid  $5-mllllon  for  its  release.  The  hijackers 
went  free. 

May  8,  1972 — Terrorists  hijacked  a  Bel^an 
Sabena  airliner  to  Lydda,  where  two  men 
were  killed  by  Israel  security  guards.  Two 
women  were  subsequently  sentenced  to  life 
Imprisonment. 

May  30.  1972 — Three  Japanese  gimmen  be- 
longing to  the  Popular  Front  for  the  Libera- 
tion of  I>alestlne  killed  26  persons  at  Lydda 
Airport. 

August  18.  1972 — A  booby-trapped  tape- 
recorder  exploded  in  the  luggage  compart- 
ment of  an  El  Al  plane,  causing  slight  dam- 
age. Two  Arabs  were  released  by  Italian  au- 
thorities after  a  short  detention. 

Sept.  5,  1972 — Members  of  an  Arab  guerrilla 
organization  attacked  the  quarters  of  Israeli 
athletes  in  the  Olympic  Village  In  Munich. 
Eleven  members  of  the  Israeli  Olympic  Team 
were  slain.  Five  of  the  terrorists  were  killed. 
Three  others  were  later  freed. 

Oct.  29,  1972 — A  Lufthansa  plane  was  hi- 
jacked to  Zagreb,  Yugoslavia,  where  it  was 
released  after  Arab  terrorists  responsible  for 
the  attack  on  the  Israeli  athletes  at  Munich 
ha'',  been  set  tree.  The  hijackers  were  never 
brought  to  Justice. 

March  2,  1973 — Eight  guerrillas  Inveded 
the  Saudi  Arabian  Embassy  in  Khartoum, 
the  Sudan,  and  killed  three  diplomats.  The 
terrorists  were  taken  into  custody  and  are 
reportedly  awaiting  trial. 

April  4,  1973 — Two  Arabs  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  attack  passengers  of  an 
El  Al  pklane  in  Rome.  They  were  arrested  but 
later  released  and  sent  to  Lebanon. 

April  9,  1973 — ^Arab  terrorists  attempted 
to  attack  an  Israeli  plane  at  Nicosia,  Cyprus. 
Eight  were  arrested  and  sentenced  to  seven 
years'  Imprlsoimient.  They  were  quietly  re- 
leased later. 

April  27,  1973 — An  Italian  was  kUled  in  the 
Rome  office  of  El  Al  by  a  Palestinian  Arab 
who  was  later  placed  under  psychiatric  ob- 
servation. 
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July  24,  19'73 — A  Japan  Air  Lines  Jumbo  Jet 
was  hijacked  and  blown  up  in  Tripoli,  Libya. 
None  of  the  five  terrorists  was  brought  to 
trial. 

Aug.  4,  1973 — Two  Arab  terrorists  killed 
five  persons  and  wounded  45  in  a  machine- 
gun  attack  on  passengers  in  the  Athens  air- 
port lounge.  Last  week  the  terrorists  were 
freed  by  the  Greek  government  and  given 
safe  passage  to  Libya. 

Sept.  28,  1973 — Three  Jewish  immigrants 
from  the  Soviet  Union  were  taken  hostage 
aboard  a  train  for  Vienna.  Austrian  author- 
ities arrested  two  Palestinians  who  were  then 
freed   and  flown   to  an  Arab  country. 

Nov.  25.  1973— Throe  Arabs  hijacked  a  KLM 
Jumbo  Jet  and  flew  It  to  Abu  Dhabi.  There  is 
no  record  of  an  arrest  by  Abu  Dhabi  author- 
ities. 

April  11,  1974 — Three  Arab  gxierrUlas  killed 
a  total  of  men,  women  and  children  In  the 
northern  Israeli  border  town  of  Qlryat  She- 
mona  before  dying  themselves  m  the  explo- 
sion of  tJieir  dynamite  charges  while  under 
Elege  by  IsraeU  security  forces. 

MnaDERZxs  Not  Libebators 

Today's  attack  by  the  Popular  Front  for 
the  Liberation  of  Palestine  (PFLP) — General 
Command — in  Maalot  Is  an  additional  link 
In  a  virtual  chain  of  murder  and  carnage 
carried  out  recently  both  In  Israel  and 
abroad. 

This  most  recent  act  of  barbarism  proves 
once  again  that  the  terrorists  are  not  brave 
soldiers  figlitlng  against  enemy  troops,  nor 
are  they  guerilla  commandos  engaged  in  har- 
rassing  enemy  mUitary  units.  They  are 
merely  gangs  of  murderers,  whose  victims  are 
defenseless  civilians  and  chUdren. 

Tlie  activities  of  these  gangs  would  be  im- 
possible without  the  material  and  ntoral  sup- 
port of  various  Arab  governments,  who  are 
financing  the  terrorist  organizations  and  pro- 
viding traimng  and  operational  facilities  on 
their  territories. 

Outwardly  this  support  by  Arab  states  is 
camouflaged  by  the  ambiguous  slogan  ex- 
pressing support  for  "fulfilUng  the  rights  of 
the  Palestinian  people,"  but  among  them- 
selves the  Arab  leaders  hardly  bother  to  con- 
ceal their  support  for  the  terrorist  organiza- 
tions and  for  these  organizations'  self-pro- 
claimed aim  of  destroying  an  Independent 
Israel  and  her  people. 

On  March  5,  1974,  Lebanon's  Prime  Minis- 
ter Takl-Adm  al-Sulh  declared,  "Lebanon  is 
firmly  committed  to  continue  cooperation 
with  the  guerilla  command".  Indeed,  it  is 
now  clear  to  everyone  exactly  what  are  the 
results  of  this  cooperation  and  this  tight 
bond  l>etween  the  Lebanese  leadership  aikd 
these  murderers. 

On  February  14,  Lebanese  Minister  Nasrl 
al-Maauf  said  that  "the  Lebanese  army  will 
not  engage  in  a  policy  of  force  to  prevent 
some  fedayeen  groups  from  carrying  out  ac- 
tions from  Lebanese  territory". 

The  government  of  Syria  is  providing  fi- 
nancial military  and  Intelligence  support  to 
the  terrorists — especially  to  As-Saiqa  and  to 
the  PPLP — General  Conunand,  which  claimed 
credit  for  the  kUlings  at  Klryat  Shmone  as 
weU  as  the  attack  at  Maalot.  FFLP-General 
Command  leader  Ahmad  Jabrll  was  in 
Damascus  during  the  Klryat  Shmone  attack 
and  met  with  President  Assad  soon  after. 

The  statements  and  reactions  of  Arab 
spokesmen  concerning  the  murders  In  Klryat 
Shmone  praised  "the  heroic  and  daring  ac- 
tion" and  "the  heroes  that  carried  out  the 
Klryat  Shmone  exploit".  (Official  Syrian  ra- 
dio commentator,  April   12,   1974). 

A  commentator  for  the  Palestinian  radio 
program  in  Cairo  declared  that  in  Kiryat 
Shmone  the  terrorists  carried  out  one  of  iheir 
most  glorious  and  daring  actions: 

"The  operation  in  Kiryat  Shmone  empha- 
sized the  Palestinians'  attachment  to  the 
land  of  Palestine"  and  "has  moved  the 
struggle  of  the  Palestinians  to  a  new  stage 
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characterized  by  revolutionary  violence 
against  Zionist  barbarism". — Cairo  Radio. 
AprU  12,  1974. 

Syria's  active  support  of  the  PFLP-General 
Command  and  Lebanon's  responsibility  for 
permitting  the  existence  of  terrorist  ba.-^es 
and  the  launching  of  terrorist  attacks  Ircm 
Its  territory  receive  encouragement  from  the 
inte-natioL'Si  conununity.  as  evidenced  in  the 
U.S.  Security  CouncU  resolution  foUowlng 
the  Kiryat  Shmone  attack.  Instead  of  con- 
demning such  horrible  crimes,  the  VS.  Se- 
curity Council  passed  a  resolution  condemn- 
ing Israel  for  her  reprisal  without  even  men- 
tioning the  mass  murder  which  necessi- 
tated it. 

The  silence  of  the  international  commu- 
nity, as  well  as  the  surrender  to  previous 
terrorist  demands  by  various  Western  gov- 
ernments and  the  faUure  of  the  VH.  to  adopt 
sanctions  against  those  nations  which  har- 
bor and  support  terrorists,  has  only  encour- 
aged Arab  governments  and  terrorist  organi- 
zations to  continue  their  murderous  actions. 


THE  MANHATTAN  HOUSE  OF 
DETENTION 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    mrW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  IS.  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  New  York  has  been  holding  extensive 
hearings  on  what  action  it  should  take 
to  bring  about  much  needed  reforms 
to  the  Manhattan  House  of  Detention. 
At  the  heart  of  this  debate  is  a  concern 
to  protect  the  rights  of  pretrial  detain- 
ees, rights  which  have  heretofore  been 
totally  ignored. 

The  Honorable  Percy  Sutton,  borough 
president  of  Manhattan,  in  a  speech  de- 
Uvered  before  the  New  York  City  Board 
of  Corrections  made  some  excellent  sug- 
gestions toward  resolving  the  intolerable 
conditions  which  exist  at  the  Manhattan 
House  of  Detention.  I  was  deeply  im- 
pressed by  his  remarks  and  am  taking 
the  liberty  of  placing  them  in  the  Rec- 
ord for  the  benefit  of  my  coUeag'je'i  in 
the  House  and  Senate: 

Statement  bv  Manhattan  Borottch 
PREsroENT  Perct  E.  Svtton 

A  prison  is  not  a  building.  It  is  an  environ- 
ment. You  can  take  an  old  warehouse  with 
its  obvious  problems  of  comfort  and  secvirlty, 
and  make  it  into  an  effective  detention  cen- 
ter, as  the  federal  government  and  Warden 
Louis  Gengler  have  done  on  West  Street,  or 
you  can  spend  $70  million,  as  some  have 
proposed  this  City  do.  on  a  tLew  detention 
center  for  one  thousand  prisoners  and  still 
end  up  with  a  place  called  the  Tombs. 

In  my  opinion,  the  City  of  New  York 
should  l}e  grateful  for  Judge  Morris  Lasker's 
landmark  decision  that  has  forced  these 
hearings.  We  should  not  appeal  it,  but  rather 
the  Mayor  should  accept  its  essential  conclu- 
sions and  appoint  a  committee  to  negotiate 
an  operating  agreement  for  the  detention 
center  with  Judge  Lasker.  The  money  we 
would  save  by  avoiding  an  unproductive, 
protracted  legal  battle  would  be  enough  to 
accomplish  some  of  the  major  improveznents 
suggested   by   the   Rhem   decision. 

We  are  here  today  to  talk  about  more  than 
real  estate.  The  Tombs,  125  White  Street,  was 
a  medieval  fortress  when  it  was  opened  33 
years  ago.  It  hsis  come  to  symbolize  inhu- 
manity and  injustice  and  the  riots  there  In 
1970    triggered    an   explosion    that   at   least 
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forced  the  City  government  to  face  the 
reaUty  of  »  bankrupt  system  of  criminal 
justice.  For  several  years  a  proposal  has  been 
made  to  spend  $70  million  to  build  a  new 
detention  center  for  1,000  detainees. 

I  opposed  the  expenditure  of  this  extrav- 
igant  amount  of  money  for  a  new  Tombs, 
••nd  my  opposition  continues.  For  much  less 
we  can  get  much  better  results  in  terms  of 
protecting  ovir  citizens  and  making  the 
criminal  law  meaningful.  For  example,  the 
pre-trial  diversion  program  administered  by 
the  Vera  Institute  on  a  pilot  project  basis 
in  Brooklyn  should  be  expanded  to  Manhat- 
tan, and  the  entire  City  of  New  York.  Its 
objective  is  to  assure  the  community  that 
those  who  should  be  held  in  detention  pend- 
ing trial  are  so  held  sectirely  and  humanely; 
and  at  the  same  time  those  who  can  be  prop- 
erly released  under  programs  which  assure 
the  court  that  the  defendants  will  be  avail- 
able for  Judicial  process  are  so  released 
under  supervised  and  controlled  conditions. 
This  type  of  program  responsibly  reduces  the 
detention  population,  permits  many  of  those 
arrested  to  continue  their  employment  and 
family  obligations  pending  the  resolution  of 
the  charges  against  them,  and  also  allows 
the  Intervention  of  community  agencies  who 
can  substitute  their  moral  responsibility  for 
the  money  otherwise  required  by  the  ball 
system  of  the  poor. 

Courts  clearly  require  responsible  data  In 
making  their  Judgments  regarding  release  or 
detention  of  a  defendant.  Frequently  this 
data  cannot  be  made  available  to  the  court 
at  the  time  of  arraignment  because  personnel 
are  not  available  to  validate  the  facts.  It 
makes  sense,  therefore,  to  help  the  courts  by 
establishing  a  back-up  program  working 
with  the  detention  facility  so  that  release  on 
recognizance  or  other  pre-trial  release  pro- 
grams can  be  utilized  by  the  courts  on  a 
responsible  basis. 

Manhattan  needs  a  detention  facility  se- 
curely operated  and  humanely  administered. 
I  would  rather  keep  the  Tombs  and  use  the 
money  that  others  would  spend  for  a  new 
prison  to  expand  the  Manhattan  employment 
project,  to  reform  the  bail  system,  and  to 
assure  speedy  trials.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished In  the  context  of  Judge  Lasker's  deci- 
sion by  limiting  the  amount  of  time  that  any 
person  could  be  held  In  the  present  struc- 
tiire  of  the  Manhattan  House  of  Detention. 
I  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  Tombs  be 
reorganized  as  a  classification  center  for  de- 
tainees: that  no  person  be  held  there  for 
more  than  three  weeks,  at  which  time  the 
detainee  would  have  been  released  by  the 
court  in  accordance  with  the  law  or  would 
be  assignied  to  other  facilities  In  the  New 
York  City  Department  of  Correction.  The 
only  other  persons  who  would  be  housed  in 
the  Tombs  would  be  those  defendants  on 
trial  In  Manhattan  whose  lodging  there 
would  facilitate  the  work  of  the  courts,  as 
well  as  the  preparation  of  their  own  defense. 
Past  experience  clearly  Indicates  that  the 
total  number  of  persons  represented  by  these 
categories  would  be  significantly  less  than 
the  941  population  figure  for  which  the 
Tombs  was  originally  buUt.  This  proposal 
takes  Into  account  the  terrible  financial  bur- 
dens facing  the  City.  It  forces  us  to  resolve 
the  obvious  injustices  of  the  present  deten- 
tion system.  It  honors  both  the  spirit  and 
substance  of  Judge  Lasker's  decision,  and  It 
makes  the  best  use  of  the  City's  resources. 

Nothing  that  I  have  said  should  be  con- 
strued to  delay  the  internal  remodeling  work 
that  would  permit  a  sense  of  humanity  to 
be  a  dimension  of  the  Tombs  living  environ- 
ment. Self-respect  is  a  crucial  factor  In  both 
the  acceptance  of  Justice  and  the  possibili- 
ties of  rehabilitation.  The  endless  steel  and 
concrete  of  the  Tombs,  its  honeycomb  of 
cages,  its  Incredible  noise  level,  the  needless 
pitiful  quality  of  the  food  served  there,  all 
of  these  are  factors  which  make  self-respect 
Impossible  for  the  detainees  and  frequently 
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for  the  correctional  staff  which  \b  forced 
to  share  the  same  environment.  Security  can 
be  accomplished  without  denying  self-re- 
spect. There  is  no  constitutional  prohibi- 
tion that  I  know  of,  nor  any  court  decision 
anywhere,  that  would  have  forbidden  a  cor- 
rection oflBcer  from  asking  what  the  "visitors" 
to  the  Tombs  had  In  their  suitcase  last  week. 
It  is  rldtculotis  to  think  that  It  Is  an  inva- 
sion of  the  dignity  of  either  detainees  or 
their  visitors  to  oblige  correction  officers  to 
ask  what  someone  Is  doing  carrying  an  acet- 
ylene torch  and  canisters  of  propane  gas 
into  the  building.  But  it  would  be  equally 
ridiculous  to  use  this  Instance  of  gross  negli- 
gence to  Impose  new  regulations  that  will 
add  nothing  to  security  and  serve  only  the 
purpose  of  harassment. 

No  one  wants  to  keep  the  Tombs,  but  a  new 
building  win  not  erase  Its  symbolism.  The 
challenge  is  for  the  Department  of  Correc- 
tion and  the  rest  of  us  to  make  the  present 
building  Into  the  Manhattan  House  of  De- 
tention— a  place  of  confinement  for  those 
legitimately  detained  by  court  order,  where 
the  presumption  of  Innocence  for  all  citizens, 
is  respected,  where  everyone's  sense  of  self- 
respect  Is  honored,  and  where  the  road  to 
rehabilitation  can  truly  begin. 


May  16,  19^ 


HARVARD  ECONOMIST  SUPPORTS 
REPEAL  OP  FOREIGN  TAX 
PREFERENCES 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16,  1974 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
the  Democratic  Caucus  accepted  a  reso- 
lution to  make  in  order  my  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  14462,  the  Oil  and  Oas 
Energy  Tax  Act.  This  amendment  seeks 
to  terminate  two  of  the  existing  tax  pref- 
erences the  oil  companies  receive  on 
their  foreign  operations — the  foreign  tax 
credit  and  the  imtangible  drilling  ex- 
pense. Taxation  of  the  foreign  income  of 
U.S.  multinational  oil  companies  is  a 
complex  area  of  the  tax  code.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  bill  reported  out  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  does  little  to  sim- 
plify or  clarify  these  provisions.  In  fact, 
the  committee  bUl  seeks  to  create  a  sec- 
ond level  of  complexity  by  providing  con- 
voluted formulas  for  the  determination 
of  these  tax  preferences. 

The  important  question  the  House 
must  decide  is  not  how  these  tax  sub- 
sidies should  be  computed,  but  whether 
they  should  be  allowed  at  all.  I  have  been 
unable  to  imcover  any  rationale  which 
convinces  me  that  allowing  a  dollar-for- 
dollar  tax  credit  on  what  are  essentially 
royalty  payments  to  foreign  governments 
is  a  wise  expenditure  of  the  taxpayer's 
money.  An  excellent  explanation  of  the 
tax  preferences  accorded  the  foreign  op- 
erations of  the  oil  companies  is  pro- 
vided by  Prof.  Glenn  P.  Jenkins  of  Har- 
VEu-d  University.  Mr.  Jenkins  provided 
his  analysis  in  testimony  recently  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Multinational  Cor- 
porations of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

Although  his  entire  testimony  is  worth 
careful  review.  Professor  Jenkins*  con- 
clusion Is  particularly  noteworthy: 

Elimination  of  these  foreign  tax  provisions, 
from  which  the  United  States  petroleiun  In- 


dustry has  been  able  to  benefit  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  have  other  Industries, 
would  not  significantly  decrease  the  supply  of 
crude  petroleum  to  the  world.  The  principle 
effects  would  be  to  make  downstream  Invest- 
ment In  the  United  States  relatively  more 
attractive  than  abroad,  to  bring  abovit  a 
decrease  In  revenues  to  foreign  governments 
that  are  now  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States  Treasury,  and  to  eliminate 
some  of  the  economic  waste  that  arises  from 
subsidizing  inefficient  foreign  Investments. 

Mr.  Jenkins'  testimony  follows: 
Tax  Preference  and  the  Foreign  Operattons 
OF    THE    U.S.    Petroleum    Industry 
(By  Glenn  P.  Jenkins) 

1.  The  foreign  tax  credit  Is  the  most  im- 
portant provision  for  reducing  United  States 
taxes  paid  by  the  American  petroleum  com- 
panies on  their  foreign  earnings.  In  every 
year  since  at  least  1962,  the  aggregate  value  of 
the  foreign  tax  credits  available  to  these  com- 
panies has  been  greater  than  their  United 
States  tax  liability  on  foreign  income. 

2.  The  production  taxes  levied  by  foreign 
producing  countries  are  not  proper  Income 
taxes  but  the  payments  for  the  purchase  of 
crude  oil  which  should  be  treated  as  a  deduc- 
tion from  revenues,  not  as  tax  credits. 

3.  Elimination  of  the  foreign  depletion 
allowance,  without  treating  the  foreign  pro- 
duction taxes  as  deductions,  will  make  little 
or  no  change  In  the  taxes  paid  by  the  petro- 
leum companies. 

4.  By  transferring  Income  out  of  the  for- 
eign consuming  countries,  where  68  percent 
of  the  foreign  Investments  of  American 
petroleum  companies  are  located,  to  the  pro- 
ducing areas  and  tax  havens,  the  Income 
taxes  of  the  foreign  consuming  countries  are 
avoided.  The  loss  in  taxes  by  the  foreign  con- 
suming countries  in  1968  was  approximately 
$300  million.  The  surplus  to  tax  credits  from 
the  producing  areas  eliminates  any  United 
States  tax  liability  on  this  Income. 

5.  The  provision  for  the  dedxiction  of 
branch  losses  should  be  eliminated  as  its 
primary  effects  are  to  create  revenue  trans- 
fers to  foreign  governments  and  to  generate 
economic  waste  by  subsidizing  foreign  ex- 
ploration In  marginal  areas. 

tax  prefixences  and  the  foreign  operations 
of  the  u.s.  petroleum  industry 

In  this  statement  I  will  outline  some  of  the 
economic  effects  of  the  present  system  for 
the  taxation  of  the  foreign  activities  of 
United  States  petroleum  corporations.  The 
four  principal  features  of  this  system  are  the 
foreign  tax  credit,  the  foreign  percentage 
depletion  allowance,  the  deduction  of  foreign 
branch  losses  from  United  States  domestic 
Income,  and  the  special  tax  treatment  of 
Income  from  tankers.  These  four  tax  pro- 
visions, In  combination,  have  allowed  the 
petroleum  corporations  to  largely  avoid  pay- 
ing any  United  States  tax  on  their  foreign 
earned  income  since  at  least  1962. 

Not  only  have  these  provisions  enabled  the 
major  petroleum  companies  to  avoid  paying 
United  States  taxes,  but  they  have  also  In- 
creased the  Incentive  for  these  corporations 
to  transfer  income  between  affiliates  to  de- 
crease foreign  Income  taxes  on  earnings  from 
Investments  located  In  the  major  foreign 
petroleum  consuming  countries. 
Foreign  tax  credit 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  taxa- 
tion of  foreign  Income  Is  the  foreign  tax 
credit.  A  United  States  taxpayer  operating 
abroad  Is  generally  subject  to  Income  taxes 
in  the  country  where  the  income  Is  earned. 
In  recognition  of  this  fact,  the  taxpayer  Is 
allowed  to  credit  many  of  these  foreign  taxes 
against  his  United  States  tax  liability,  rather 
than  have  them  treated  as  a  deduction. 

This  foreign  tax  credit  is  limited  to  the 
amount  of  the  United  States  tax  liability  on 
the  foreign  Income.  Therefore,  the  taxpayer 
theoretically  should  pay  In  total  foreign  and 
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domestic  income  taxes  a  rate  of  tax  at  least 
equal  to  the  normal  United  States  tax  rate. 

Tlaere  are  two  ways  of  calculating  the  limi- 
tation to  the  amount  of  foreign  tax  credits 
that  can  be  used  to  ofTset  the  United  States 
ta.\  liability  on  this  foreign  earned  Income. 
Fii'st,  there  is  the  per-country  limitation 
where  a  separate  computation  is  made  of  the 
United  States  tax  liability  and  the  available 
;.  >:  credits  for  each  country  where  income  is 
earned.  Alternatively,  the  taxpayer  may  make 
an  lrreversi"jle  election  to  the  overall  limita- 
tion under  which  United  States  taxable  in- 
come (and  losses)  from  all  foreign  sources 
are  pooled,  as  are  all  foreign  t\xe3.  One  ag- 
gregate computation  of  the  United  States 
tax  liabilities  Is  then  performed  using  this 
pooled  data.  Under  both  types  of  limitation, 
creditable  foreign  taxes  in  excess  of  the  limi- 
tation may  be  carried  back  two  years  or  for- 
ward up  to  five  years  and  added  to  creditable 
taxes  in  a  year  in  which  there  Is  a  shortage. 

Although  the  foreign  tax  credit  Is  a  pro- 
vision which  applies  to  foreign  earned  In- 
come from  many  types  of  foreign  Invest- 
ments, Its  impact  In  reducing  United  States 
tax  liabilities  is  greatest  In  the  cases  of  the 
petroleum  and  mining  sectors.  The  petro- 
leum Industry  has  particularly  benefited  by 
the  United  States  Treasury's  acceptance  as 
creditable  foreign  taxes  the  artificially  con- 
structed income  taxes  which  have  been  levied 
by  major  petroleum  exporting  countries. 

Instead  of  levying  a  large  royalty  or  bonus 
payment  to  extract  the  economic  rent  from 
low-cost  oil  reserves,  as  would  a  domestic 
land  owner  in  the  United  States,  these  coun- 
tries have  levied  a  tax  as  a  percentage  of  the 
difference  between  a  non-market  posted 
price  and  a  fixed  per  unit  cost  of  production. 
These  taxes  are  essentially  a  tax  per  barrel  of 
oil  produced  and  have  little  relationship  to 
the  profits  generated  by  Investments  made 
In  the  production  process.  Yet  they  are  al- 
lowed to  be  credited  against  United  States 
tax  liabilities.  If  Instead  a  royalty  or  bonus 
payment  had  been  levied,  tliese  payments 
could  only  be  deducted  from  gross  revenue 
as  expenses. 

In  every  year  since  at  least  1962,  the  aggre- 
gate value  of  the  foreign  tax  credits  avail- 
able to  the  United  States  petroleum  Industry 
has  been  greater  than  the  United  States  tax 
liability  on  Its  foreign  Income.  In  1968  the 
excess  foreign  tax  credits  were  equal  to  32 
percent  of  the  total  creditable  foreign  taxes 
and  by  1971  the  excess  foreign  tax  credits 
equaled  approximately  55  percent  of  the 
total  foreign  taxes  paid.'  It  Is  Important  to 
note  that  In  1968  over  88  percent  of  the  total 
foreign  tax  credits  available  to  American 
petroleum  corporations  came  from  these 
quasl-lncome  taxes  levied  by  the  petroleum 
producing  countries,  yet  only  28  percent  of 
the  net  book  value  of  the  United  States 
petroleum  Investments  abroad  were  located 
In  these  areas.  These  taxes  are  now  several 
times  greater  than  the  true  corporation  In- 
come that  is  generated  by  the  Investments 
located  In  these  countries. 

The  existence  of  large  amounts  of  excess 
foreign  tax  credits,  combined  with  the  way 
In  which  the  taxes  are  levied  In  the  produc- 
ing countries,  provides  an  incentive  for  the 
American  petroleum  companies  to  shift  In- 
come for  tax  purposes  out  of  the  consuming 
countries  by  transfer  pricing  to  either  the 
producing  area  or  tax  haven  countries.  By 
doing  this,  they  avoid  paying  the  substantial 
iMcome  taxes  that  would  be  levied  by  the 
foreign  consiunlng  countries  on  the  earnings 
of  the  Investments  located  within  their  tax 
Jurisdictions.  This  Income  can  then  be 
brought  back  to  the  United  States  along 
with  some  of  the  excess  foreign  tax  credits 
from  the  producing  countries  to  cancel  out 
the  United  States  Income  tax  liability.  By 
this  procedure.  Investments  made  by  the 
American  petroleum  companies  In  the  for- 
eign  consuming   countries,   will  often   face 
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a  lower  total  tax  bill  (United  States  pltis 
foreign  tax)  than  would  the  Identical  Invest- 
ment If  it  were  made  in  the  United  States. 
This  has.  In  recent  years,  been  one  factor 
In  making  the  construction  of  refineries  and 
petrochemical  plants  in  the  United  States 
relatively  less  attractive  than  In  foreign 
countries. 

By  li>71  approximately  70  percent  of  the 
net  foreign  aspects  of  the  American  petro- 
leum companies  were  associated  with  non- 
production  activities  such  as  refining, 
petrochemicals,  tankers,  marketing,  and 
pipelines.  During  the  five  years  from  1966  to 
1971,  these  corporations  have  Increased  their 
net  capital  stocks  In  refineries  and  petro- 
chemical plants  located  In  foreign  consuming 
countries  by  83  percent  and  93  percent  re- 
spectively. In  comparison,  over  this  period 
the  United  States  domestic  net  capital  stocks 
in  refining  and  petrochemicals  have  Increased 
by  only  44  percent  and  25  percent.^  In  both 
cases,  the  absolute  amounts  of  Investment 
carried  out  by  American  companies  in  the 
foreign  consuming  countries  were  greater 
than  that  made  In  the  United  States. 

The  treatment  of  the  production  taxes 
levied  by  the  petroleum  exporting  countries 
as  a  deduction  rather  than  as  a  credit  would 
largely  eliminate  the  implicit  tax  shelter 
presently  given  to  the  refining  and  other 
downstream  Investments  that  have  been 
growing  so  rapidly  outside  of  the  United 
States.  However,  this  change  In  United  St.^tes 
tax  policy  will  have  no  effect  on  the  supply 
of  crude  petroleum  coming  from  these  coun- 
tries. The  world  shortage  of  crude  oil  is  not 
a  result  of  any  lack  of  production  capacity. 
Instead,  It  is  a  consequence  of  the  deliberate 
policies  of  the  producing  countries. 

In  the  period  1966  to  1972,  the  growth  In 
the  net  Investment  of  American  petroleum 
companies  In  areas  such  as  Venezuela  and 
the  Middle  East  has  been  negative  or  very 
small.'  It  appears  that  the  goal  of  the  coun- 
tries In  OPEC  U  to  restrict  output  so  as  to 
maximize  their  revenues  while  taking  Into 
consideration  the  world  demand  for  petro- 
leum products  and  the  supply  of  substitutes. 
If  this  is  the  case,  then  the  long  term  result 
of  an  Increase  In  United  States  Income  taxes 
levied  on  the  major  American  petroleum 
companies  would  be  a  smaller  revenue  take 
by  the  OPEC  countries. 

//.  Percentage  depletion 

The  percentage  depletion  allowance  take 
the  same  form  for  both  foreign  and  domes- 
ti :  producers.  It  U  calculated  as  the  lesser  of 
22  percent  of  the  gross  value  of  production 
or  0  percent  of  the  taxable  Income  (Includ- 
ing foreign  Income  taxes)  from  a  property. 
This  aUowance  Is  then  deducted  from  reve- 
nues In  the  calculation  of  taxable  Income  for 
the  corporation. 

While  this  provision  Is  an  Important  device 
fo  decreasing  the  tax  llabUlty  on  domestic 
petroleum  production,  we  find  that  at  the 
present  time  it  Is  relatively  worthless  to  the 
American  corporations  producing  abroad. 
This  is  the  case  becatise  each  year  there  exist 
very  large  amounts  of  excess  foreign  tax  cred- 
its. Since  at  least  1966,  the  annual  excess 
of  foreign  tax  credits  has  been  greater  than 
the  Increase  in  the  United  States  tax  liability 
that  would  be  created  by  the  complete  elimi- 
nation of  the  percentage  depletion  allowance 
for  foreign  petroleum  production. 

Using  data  for  1971,  I  find  that  over  forty 
percent  of  the  foreign  tax  credits  would  have 
to  be  eliminated  before  the  percentage  de- 
pletion allowance  would  begin  to  be  effective. 
With  the  current  level  of  taxation  In  the 
producing  countries,  it  would  require  a  much 
larger  reduction  In  the  amount  of  produc- 
tion taxes  that  are  creditable  before  the  de- 
pletion allowance  would  become  effective. 

In  the  event  that  these  production  ta.xes 
for  crude  oU  were  eliminated  as  a  basis  for 
generating  foreign  tax  credits,  then  the  per- 
centage depletion  allowance  would  lie  effec- 
tive In  decreasing  by  about  50  percent  the 


United  States  taxable  Income  reported  in  the 
producing  areas.  As  large  amounts  of  profits 
from  downstream  activities,  such  as  refining, 
are  recorded  as  profits  in  producing  ccvmtries, 
the  depletion  allowance  would  also  ser\-e  to 
eliminate  a  large  part  of  these  earnings  from 
United  States  taxable  Income.  Thus.  \X  a  re- 
duction In  creditable  foreign  taxes  is  to  be 
effective,  ihe  percentage  depletion  allowance 
must  be  eliminated.  On  the  other  hand,  re- 
moval of  the  percentage  depletion  allowtnce 
by  Itself  will  have  little  or  no  effect. 
///.  Dciuciion  of  foreign  branch  losses  from 
U.S.  domestic  incoTjic 

A  major  advantage  of  operating  abroad  as  a 
branch  Is  that  its  losses  may  be  deducted 
from  United  States  domestic  taxable  income. 
As  most  petroleum  corporations  have  posi- 
tive profits  when  all  their  foreign  operations 
are  aggregated,  these  loss  deductions  can 
usually  only  be  gained  if  a  corporation  cal- 
culates its  United  States  tax  return  on  the 
basis  of  the  per-country  limitation.  In  this 
case,  the  deduction  of  branch  losses  Is  one 
tax  preference  which  Is  not  "swamped"  by 
the  excess  tax  credits  held  by  the  Interna- 
tional oil  Industry,  provided  that  the  com- 
pany records  some  dovzestic  taxable  income. 

The  loss  deduction  is  particularly  suited  to 
foreign  oU  producers  in  that  the  typical  time 
stream  of  Income  from  a  new  area  of  oper?- 
tlon  is  negative  for  the  first  few  years  and 
then  becomes  positive. 

This  typical  income  pattern  reflects  the 
fact  that  the  liberal  expensing  provisions, 
designed  for  domestic  petroleum  production, 
have  also  been  applied  to  foreign  branch  ac- 
tivities. Intangible  drilling  costs,  lease  rent- 
als, dry  holes  and  some  general  exploration 
costs  can  be  expensed  as  Incurred  instead  of 
being  treated  as  Investment.  When  these  pro- 
visions produce  an  accounting  loss  for  a 
branch  under  the  per-country-limltatlon, 
this  loss  can  be  deducted  from  United  States 
domestic  taxable  Income  even  when  Its  affil- 
iates in  other  foreign  countries  are  earning 
profits.  Because  nearly  all  new  foreign  opera- 
tions have  excess  foreign  tax  credits  very  soon 
after  beginning  production,  this  provision  is 
only  effective  In  new  areas  where  a  company 
Is  Just  starting  up  operations. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  a  complete 
absence  of  current  data  on  the  amount  of 
foreign  branch  losses  that  are  being  written 
off  against  United  States  domestic  Income. 
The  only  data  available  are  for  the  years 
from  1958  to  1960,  where  we  have  values  for 
the  current  expensing  of  exploration,  devel- 
opment, and  abandonment  losses  for  both  the 
United  States  domestic  and  foreign  petro- 
leum operatlpns.'  From  these  data  and  with 
some^no^jiedge  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
foreign~~petroleum  industry,  an  evaluation 
ca^  be  made  as  to  the  relative  Importance 
tw  the  provision  for  branch  loss  deductions 
In  securing  foreign  petroleum  supplies. 

In  a  situation  such  as  the  North  Sea  ex- 
ploration, substantial  branch  losses  have 
been  written  off  against  the  United  States 
domestic  Income.  As  Is  often  the  case,  the 
host  countries  auctioned  the  permits  for  ex- 
ploration to  the  petroleum  companies.  For 
some  companies,  exploration  costs  could  be 
written  off  against  domestic  taxable  Income 
and  therefore  this  enabled  them  to  Increase 
the  size  of  their  bids  for  the  exploration  per- 
mits. The  net  result  ha<:  not  been  a  greater 
amount  of  exploration.  What  has  happened 
is  that  the  United  States  Treasury  has  fi- 
nanced, through  tax  reductions,  part  of  the 
higher  revenues  received  by  the  European 
treasuries  for  their  exploration  permits. 

The  foreign  branch  loss  deduction  has  only 
provided  an  added  Incentive  for  foreign  ex- 
ploration to  some  companies  making  invest- 
ments In  marginal  areas.  In  these  cases,  ex- 
ploration Is  usually  being  carried  out  In  sit- 
uations where  the  cost  of  finding  oU  Is  rela- 
tively expensive  and  which  show  little  prom- 
ise   of    substantially    Increasing    the    world 
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supply  of  petroleum,  let  alone  the  supply  to 
the  United  States. 

In  conclusion,  this  provision  for  the  de- 
duction of  branch  losses  should  be  eliminated 
IS  its  primary  effects  are  to  create  revenue 
transfers  to  foreign  governments  and  to  gen- 
erate economic  waste  by  subsidizing  foreign 
exploration  in  marginal  areas. 

IV.   Tax  provisions  for  tanker  income 

By  1971  tankers  represented  the  third 
largest  type  of  foreign  asset  held  by  Ameri- 
can companies.  They  are  a  logical  investment 
from  the  point  of  view  of  an  integrated  pe- 
troleum company  as  tankers  are  the  prin- 
cipal means  of  international  transport  of  its 
products.  However,  there  are  also  two  addi- 
tional reasons  for  their  ownership  that  are 
related  to  the  taxation  of  these  corpora- 
tions. First,  Income  can  be  easily  transferred 
from  either  the  producing  or  consuming 
country  to  the  tanker  aflUlate  through  the 
Internal  pricing  of  freight  rates.  Secondly, 
the  United  States,  for  taxation  purposes,  does 
not  require  income  gained  by  controlled  for- 
eign corporations  that  are  tanker  subsidiaries 
to  be  Included  in  the  taxable  income  of  the 
year  in  which  it  Is  earned. 

These  tanker  subsidiaries  can  reside  in 
a  foreign  country  with  a  very  low  tax  rate, 


without  having  their  earnings  included  in 
United  States  taxable  Income.  The  normal 
tax  treatment  of  a  subsidiary  of  this  type 
Is  to  Include  the  American  owner's  share 
in  current  taxable  Income. 

Liberia  and  Panama  are  the  corporate 
homes  of  a  considerable  number  of  tanker 
subsidiaries  In  1968  Liberia  had  an  effective 
income  tax  rate  of  approximately  3  percent 
of  income,  while  Panama's  income  tax  rate 
was  0.4  of  one  percent.  Prom  these  locations, 
the  tanker  subsidiaries  of  petroleum  com- 
panies can  choose  whether  to  repatriate  divi- 
dends to  their  corporate  parents,  using  the 
excess  tax  credits  from  the  producing  coun- 
tries to  offset  United  States  taxes  due,  or 
they  can  use  their  accumulated  Income  to 
make  loans  to  other  foreign  affiliates  of  the 
parent  corporation. 

The  special  privilege  allowing  controlled 
foreign  tanker  affiliates  deferral  of  earnings 
from  United  States  taxable  Income  should  be 
eliminated.  However,  doing  away  with  this 
tax  provision  will  do  little  or  nothing  to 
bring  about  a  more  neutral  tax  system  unless 
the  foreign  production  taxes  are  treated  as 
deductions  rather  than  as  tax  credits. 

Elimination  of  these  foreign  tax  provisions, 
from  which  the  United  States  petroleum  in- 
dustry has  been  able  to  benefit  to  a  much 


greater  extent  than  have  other  industries, 
would  not  significantly  decrease  the  supply 
of  crude  petroleum  to  the  world.  The  princi- 
pal effects  would  be  to  make  downstream  in- 
vestment in  the  United  States  relatively  more 
attractive  than  abroad,  to  bring  about  a  de- 
crease in  revenues  to  foreign  governments 
that  are  now  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States  Treasury,  and  to  eliminate 
some  of  the  economic  waste  that  arises  from 
subsidizing  inefficient  foreign  investments. 

FOOTNOTES 

»  U.S.  Department  of  Treasury,  Statistics  of 
Income  Supplem.ental  Report,  Foreign  Tax 
Credit,  1968,  table  5. 

Price  Waterhouse  and  Co.,  Statistical  Data 
Compiled  for  Use  in  Analysis  of  Federal  In- 
come Taxes  and  Effective  Income  Tax  Rates 
Year  1971,  Jan.  15,  1973. 

-'  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  Capital  In- 
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SENATE— Monday,  May  20,  1974 


The  Senate  met  at  8  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  temi.>ore  i  Mr.  Metcalf  i  . 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God.  whose  love  never  for- 
gets, never  forsakes,  and  never  falls, 
draw  near  to  us  as  we  draw  near  to  Thee. 
Stay  with  us  hour  by  hour  for  we  put  oar 
trust  m  Thee.  Grant  us  fidelity  to  Thee 
and  courage  at  every  moment  to  obey 
the  promptings  of  Thy  Spirit.  Keep  us 
strong  and  true  in  success  or  failure,  in 
prosperity  or  adversity,  m  pain  or  pleas- 
ure. Beyond  these  turbulent  and  tragic 
times  may  we  see  the  glimmering  light 
of  a  new  day  when  hearts  are  pure,  mo- 
tives are  honorable,  attitudes  are  friend- 
ly, and  all  work  is  service  in  Thv  king- 
dom. 

We  pray  in  His  name  who  is  the  Way, 
the  Truth,  and  the  Life.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, May  16,  1974,  be  dispensed  with 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  THE  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  VII  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
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proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  exec- 
utive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


US    ARMY 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundrv  nominations  in 
the  US   Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  NAVY 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  U  S  Navy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Stephen  A.  Nye. 
of  California,  to  be  a  Federal  Trade  Com- 
missioner for  the  unexpired  term  of  7 
years  from  September  20,  1970. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  In 
the  Air  Force,  in  the  Army,  and  in  the 
Navy,  which  had  been  placed  on  the  Sec- 
retary's desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 


sume   the    consideration    of    legislative 
business. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  CERTAIN 
ITEMS    ON    THE    CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendars 
Nos.  770,  811.  812,  813,  814,  815,  and  822. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  OLYMPIC  COMMISSION 
ACT  OF  1974 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1018'  to  create  a  National  Com- 
mission on  the  Olympic  Games  to  review 
the  question  of  U.S.  participation  in  the 
Olj'mpic  games  and  to  evaluate  and 
formulate  recommendations  concerning 
such  participation,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
with  amendments.  The  amendments  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  are  as 
follows: 

On  page  1,  hne  4.  after  the  word  "of", 
strike  out  ■■1973'  and  insert  ••1974';  on 
page  3.  line  7,  after  "Sec.  4",  stnke  out: 

The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  nine 
members  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  Such  members 
shall  be  selected  with  the  purpose  of  assuring 
objective  consideration  of  all  viewpoints  No 
more  than  two  members  of  the  Commission 
at  any  one  time  shall  be  an  officer  or  director, 
past  or  present,  of  the  United  States  Olympic 
Committee,  or  of  any  other  national  athletic 
association  or  federation 

And  Insert: 

The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  nine 
members,  including  not  less  than  two  ama- 
teur athletes  who  competed  in  the  1972 
Olympic  games  as  representatives  of  the 
United  States,  who  shall  be  appointed  bv  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  In  designat- 
ing the  meml)er8,  the  President  shall  give 
appropriate  consideration  to  the  representa- 
tion of  women  and  minority  groups  within 
the  United  States.  No  more  than  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  may  be  or  at  any  time 
have  been  officers  or  directors  of  the  United 
States  Olympic  Committee,  or  of  any  na- 
tional athletic  association,  federation,  or 
union. 

On  page  5,  line  11,  after   Sec.  7,",  strike 
out: 

The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the  Presl. 

dent  and  to  the  Congress  a  final  report  of  Its 
findings  and  recommendations  not  later  than 
August  1,  1974. 
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And  Insert: 

The  Commls.'-lon  shall  submit  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  Congre^  a  final  report  of  Its  f. rid- 
ings ajid  recomraendatlons  not  later  than 
December  31.  1971,  or  180  days  alter  all  of  the 
members  of  tne  ComnHislon  ha-e  been  ap- 
pointed, whichever  U  later. 

And.  on  page  7,  line  5,  after  Sec.  12.". 
strike  out: 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  neressary  to  carrv  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act, 

And  in^.ert: 

There  Ls  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  the  sum  of 
S750.000  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repiesentatiret  of  the  United  Strifes  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  .Act 
may  be  cited  as  tlic  National  Olvmpic  Com- 
mission /?t  if  1974" 

Sec,  2  The  Congress  hereby  fivds  a'ld  de- 
clares that — 

111  serious  problems  have  rl~en  m  The 
conduct  of  the  Olympic  games,  both  summer 
and  winter,  which  have  led  to  wldei^pread  and 
continuing  criticism  of  certain  aspects  of  the 
ga.iies  and  the  manner  In  which  the  United 
States  administers  Its  preparation  for  and 
participation  in  the  games; 

(2)  the  participation  of  the  United  States 
In  the  Olympic  games  has  a  substantial  ef- 
fect on  commerce  between  the  United  States 
and  other  nations,  and  such  participation 
Involves  many  issues  relating  to  the  area  of 
amateur  sports  which  have  a  substantial  a:-.cl 
continuing  effect  on  Interstate  com.merce. 
such  as  Jurisdiction  over  various  areas  of 
amateur  sports  and  training  and  development 
of  amateur  r\thletlc=; 

'3>  an  evaluation  Is  required  of  the  form 
of  organization  and  the  means  by  which  the 
United  States  can  partu-ipate  most  effec- 
tively In  the  Olympic  games  and  provide 
leadership  in  accomplishing  actlcn  to  assure 
that  future  games  wUl  be  organized  and  con- 
ducted In  a  manner  which  wUI  contribute  to 
the  achievement  of  the  high  ideals  of  the 
games  and  promote  International  friendship 
and  good  will  through  athletic  competition 
between  Individuals:  and 

(4)  the  establishment  of  a  National  Com- 
mlsBlon  on  the  Olympic  Oamea  would  provide 
an  effective  means  of  determining  construc- 
tive action  toward  accomplishing  these  goals 
and  preparing  specific  legislative  proposals 
which  would  command  broad  public  support. 
Sec.  3.  There  Is  hereby  e^stabllshed  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  the  Olympic  Games 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Com- 
mission") . 

Src.  4.  Tbt  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  nine  members.  Including  not  less  than  two 
amateur  athletes  who  competed  In  the  1972 
Olympic  garfies  as  representatives  of  the 
United  States,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  In  designat- 
ing the  members,  the  President  shall  give  ap- 
propriate consideration  to  the  representation 
of  women  and  minority  groups  within  the 
United  State-^  No  more  than  two  members 
of  the  Commission  may  be  oe  at  any  time 
have  been  officers  or  directors  of  the  United 
SUtes  Olympic  Committee,  or  of  any  national 
athletic  association,  federation,  or  union 

SBC.  5.  The  President  shall  designate  a 
Chairman  from  among  the  member:  of  the 
Commission.  Any  vacancy  on  the  Commteslon 
shall  not  affect  it«  powers  and  shall  be 
promptly  niled. 

Sec.  6.  The  Commission  shall  review  the 
participation  of  the  United  SUtes  In  the 
Olympic  games,  and,  If  it  recommends  that 
such  participation  should  be  continued,  shall 
also  recommend  the  form  of  organization  by 
means  of  which  the  United  States  should 
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participate  in  the  Olympic  movement  and 
shall  present  specific  propc«als  lor  any  leg- 
islation required  to  implement  its  recom- 
me:;datlons.  In  formulating  Its  legislative 
recommendations,  the  Commission  shall  take 
latf)  account-- 

(1)  the  objectives  of  the  modern  Olympic 
movement  and  the  extent  to  which  those 
ob)eot!ves    are    beir.g   met: 

(2)  the  manner  in  which  the  Olympic 
games  are  administered,  with  particular 
attentlo;.  'o  the  views  of  those  who  parilc- 
ipaie  In  t;i'  se  rtimes  a?  athletes,  coacht-s. 
officials,  or  otherwise,  or  who  have  attended 
s.icli   games  in  any  other  capacity: 

(31  t.ie  role  which  the  United  States 
Olympic  Coir.miure  has  played  in  Interna- 
ti:.nal  ,^por's  and  t:ne  manner  In  which  the 
United  States'  participation  In  the  Olympic 
games  ha^  beon  organized  and  administered 
by  that  Committee 

(4)  the  policies  which  would  assure  the 
selection  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  of 
the  best-quallfled  athletes,  coaches,  man- 
agers, trainer?,  airj  other  officials  and  which 
would  provide  the  maxlm\im  opportiuilty  for 
persons  to  develop  their  athletic  skills' and 
participate  in  international  athletic  com- 
petition: and 

(5)  the_^rrangements  which  will  best  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  Individual  athletes 
during    the    period    of    their    training    for 
travel  to.  and  participation  in  the  games. 

Sec,  7,  The  CommLsslon  shall  submit  to 
the  President  and  Congress  a  final  report  of 
Its  findings  and  recommendations  not  later 
than  December  31,  1974.  or  180  davs  after  all 
of  the  members  of  the  Commission  have  been 
appointed,  whichever  is  later. 

Sec  8.  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission, 
the  Chairman  shall  have  the  power  tc 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  Executive  Director,  and  such  additional 
staff  personnel  as  he  deems  necesrary,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service,  and  without  regard  to 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  in  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  but  at  rates 
not  In  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  for  GS- 
18  of  the  General  Schedule  under  section 
5332   of  such    title: 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  a  day 
for  Individuals;  and 

(3)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  and  administer  such 
oaths,  as  the  Commission  or  any  subcom- 
mittee or  any  three  of  the  members  thereof 
may  deem  advisable. 

Sec,  9.  Each  department,  agency,  and  in- 
strumentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
CK)vernmeat,  Including  Independent  agen- 
cies. Is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish 
to  the  Commission,  upon  request  made  by 
the  Chairman,  such  data,  reports,  and  other 
information  as  the  Commission  deems  neces 
sary  to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this 
title.  The  Commission  is  further  authorized 
to  request  from  any  public  or  private  orga- 
nization or  agency  and  from  the  United 
States  Olympic  Committee  any  Information 
deemed  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions 

Sec.  10.  Five  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  a  lesser  num- 
ber may  conduct  hearings. 

Sec.  11.  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
receive  tlOO  per  diem  when  engaged  In  the 
actual  performance  of  duties  vested  In  the 
Commission,  plus  reimbursement  for  travel 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
incurred  In  the  performance  of  such  duties 

Sec.  12.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
the  sum  of  »750,000  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 
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.stc  13  The  Comm:.s.ilon  shall  cease  to 
e.xi.si  tlilrty  days  after  t;  e  submission  of  its 
final  repor' 

The  amendme;.ts  were  agreed  to 
Mr.    TUNNEY    Mr.   President,   today 
the  Senate  Is  considering  S.  1018.  a  bill 
which  would  create  a  National  Coramls- 
bion  on  the  Olympic  Games. 

After  the  tracedies  of  the  1972  Olym- 
pic games  in  Munich  which  culminated 
in  the  assas.sinatlon  of  the  11  Israeli 
athletes,  the  Senate  overwhelmingly 
adopted  legislation  which  I  introduced 
to  create  such  a  Comtni.s.sion.  This  legis- 
lation, however,  was  not  acted  upon  by 
the  House  prior  to  the  conclu.sion  of  the 
session  in  1972 

After  extensive  conversations  with 
athletes,  administrators,  and  athletic 
or'^'anii:ation.s,  I  reintroduced  this  meas- 
ure in  February  of  1973.  because  of  the 
widely  held  belief  that  the  need  for  re- 
view remains  imperative  to  the  interests 
of  million.s  of  a.spiring  young  Americans. 
Extcnjivo  hearings  were  held  on  this 
measure  and  it  has  received  unanimous 
support  from  the  major  amateur  sports 
groups,  S.  1018  was  reported  without  ob- 
jection from  the  Senate  Commerce  and 
Foreign  Relations  Committees. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Olympic  ideal  of 
peace  and  friendship  through  sporting 
competition  was  permanentlv  blood- 
stained by  the  assa.ssination  of  the  11 
Israeli  athletes  in  Munich.  Yet,  the  en- 
tire Olympiad  was  a  chaos  of  adminis- 
trative bungling,  inflexibility,  and  petty 
nationalism.  US.  athletes  were  ham- 
strung by  these  inefficiencies,  and 
they  and  athletes  from  around  the  world 
were  unfairly  treated  by  officials  who 
clearly  were  more  Intere.sted  in  politics 
than  in  fair  and  imparUal  judging  of  the 
various  competitions. 

As  a  result  of  problems  such  as  these, 
many  have  caUed  for  the  abolition  of  the 
games  altogether.  I  remain  steadfast  In 
the  belief  that  we  can  achieve  the  Olym- 
pic ideal.  But  we  must  not  allow  the 
memory  of  the  Munich  Olympics  to  fade 
Indeed,  the  recollection  of  the  tragic 
events  In  Munich  should  strengthen  our 
resolve  to  insure  that  future  Olympics 
will  more  nearly  approach  that  Ideal 
and  that  the  U.S.  effort  is  the  best  we 
can  make,  both  as  a  country  and  individ- 
ually. 

Clearly,  the  time,  energy,  and  efforts 
of  the  individual  competitors.  In  many 
cases  amounting  to  a  virtual  lifetime  of 
work,  .should  not  be  wasted,  corrupted 
and  overshadowed  by  events  irrelevant 
to  the  competition  itself.  In  order  to 
meet  these  goals,  S.  1018  provides  an 
Olympic  Commission  to  be  composed  of 
nine  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. It  would  review  all  facets  of  US 
participation  in  the  Olympics  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  President  and 
to  Congress  concerning  the  future  of  our 
Olympic  effort.  If  continued  participa- 
tion Is  recommended,  the  Commission  Is 
to  formulate  specinc  proposals  govern- 
ing such  participation. 

The  Commission  is  to  evaluate  the  role 
of  the  W.S.  Olympic  Committee— 
USOC — In  international  sports  and  In 
administration  of  the  U.S.  Olympic  pro- 
gram. The  Commission  is  further  in- 
structed to  consider  the  objectives  of  the 


Olympics,  the  administration  of  the 
games,  policies  concerning  selection  and 
development  of  Olympic  participation, 
and  arrangements  which  will  protect  the 
best  interests  of  the  athletes  in  training 
for,  traveling  to,  and  competing  in  the 
games. 

The  membership  of  the  Cormnlsslon 
would  be  limited  to  insure  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Commission  will  be  able  to 
consider  objectively  all  of  the  conflict- 
ing viewpoints  and  claims  which  will 
be  presented  and  to  create  recommenda- 
tion"^ without  preconceptions  about  any 
particular  alternative.  To  assure  that  is 
the  case,  no  more  than  two  past  or  pres- 
ent officers  or  directors  of  the  USOC  or 
any  other  national  sports  groups  will  be 
allowed  to  serve  on  the  Commission.  Also 
to  insure  that  there  is  representation  of 
the  most  alTected  group  it  is  mandated 
that  no  less  than  two  ai^'iateur  athletes 
who  competed  in  the  1972  eames  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  shall 
.serve  on  the  Commi.s.'^ion.  The  President 
is  also  requested  to  provide  adequate 
repre.sentation  of  women  ;^Jid  minority 
groups  on  the  Commission,  It  is  also  my 
hope  that  the  President  will  appoint 
members  of  the  general  public  who  have 
shown  a  particular  interest  in  the 
Olympics  or  amateur  sports.  I  believe 
that  there  .should  be  at  least  one  mem- 
ber with  a  legal  background  who  can  de.ol 
with  the  many  legal  intricacies  involved 
in  Olympic  issues.  Such  breadth  and  di- 
versity of  membersliip  will  go  a  lor.r:  w.n- 
in  guaranteeing  that  the  Commission's 
deliberations  will  be  s'ucp.-sful 

The  bill  provides  for  an  appropriation 
from  general  revenues.  Cost  of  this  Com- 
mission should  not  exceed  $750,000.  The 
pay  of  the  members  of  the  Commission 
is  set  at  $100  a  day  in  addition  to  reim- 
bursement for  expenses  incurred. 

I  would  like  to  e'.aborate  briefly  on  the 
specific  f  "ictors  to  be  considered.  The  first 
and  most  important  would  be  a  thorough 
evaluation  of  the  structure  and  policies 
of  the  USOC.  The  USOC  is  presently 
charged  with  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
all  matters  relating  to  the  Olympics  In 
the  United  States  by  the  terms  of  Its 
Feder.il  charter.  Mueh  of  the  criticism  of 
the  U.S.  effort  in  past  Olympics  has  cen- 
tered on  the  role  of  the  USOC.  Many  or- 
g.Tnizations.  such  as  the  recently  formed 
Ci^mmittee  for  a  Better  Olympics,  have 
corrimitted  themselves  to  seeking  restruc- 
turing of  the  USOC. 

Indeed,  the  USOC  itself  has  taken 
some  steps  toward  inteiTial  reorganiza- 
tion. Last  year,  it  appointed  several  well- 
knowTi  Olympic  athletes  to  its  board  of 
directors  and  executive  board.  Such  self- 
corrective  action  is  a  commendable  step 
toward  the  broad  reform  which  will  be 
required  if  we  are  going  to  improve  our 
OlvTnpif'  program.  It  became  clear 
through  the  hearings  held  on  this  bill, 
however,  that  more  sweeping  action  is 
needed.  And  it  was  the  consensus  that 
the  additional  reform  required  could  not 
come  from  within  the  USOC.  but  must 
come  from  a  representative  and  inde- 
pendent Commission. 

The  Commission  Is  also  directed  to  re- 
view the  selection  process  of  athletes, 
coaches,  and  officials  for  the  Olympic 


team.  The  selection  process  has  been 
marred  in  the  past  by  jurisdictional  dis- 
putes, political  factors,  and  personal 
friendships.  If  we  are  to  compete  in  the 
Olympics,  we  must  commit  ourselves  to 
selection  of  the  best  athletes,  coaches, 
and  officials.  Anything  else  Is  a  betrayal 
of  the  competitors  and  the  American 
public,  which  regards  the  Olympic  team 
as  its  national  representatives. 

Development  and  training  programs 
for  athletes  must  also  be  considered.  The 
haphazard  approach  of  the  past  is  clear- 
ly inadequate.  The  efforts  of  the  vast 
millions  of  our  young  people  in  amateur 
sports  all  too  often  pale  before  the  con- 
certed efforts  of  other  nations  to  develop 
and  train  their  athletes.  We  ask  too 
much  of  our  athletes  if  we  ask  them 
alone  to  sacrifice  time,  employment  op- 
portunities, and  families  to  train  for 
Olympic  competition. 

The  Commission  should  further  con- 
sider arrangements  for  training  and 
participation  in  the  Olympics  by  those 
selected  to  compete.  Athletes  should  not 
be  subjected  to  administrative  harass- 
ment and  inflexioility  as  they  have  been 
too  many  times  in  the  past. 

Finally,  we  must  review  areas  over 
which  the  United  States  does  not  have 
direct  control.  A  good  example  is  the 
conduct  of  awards  ceremonies,  which 
has  been  criticized  for  excessive  national- 
ism. The  International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee contiols  this  and  many  other 
policies.  Although  the  United  States 
cannot  unilaterally  change  such  policies, 
we  can  make  a  comprehensive  evalua- 
tion and  framework  for  future  action 
bv  American  representatives  within  the 
IOC. 

It  is  e.s.sential  that  Congress  take  im- 
mediate action  on  the  Olympic  que.stion. 
Although  1976  seems  distant,  it  is  a  rela- 
tively short  time  if  we  arc  to  act  effec- 
tively before  the  next  Olympics.  It  is  for 
that  reason  that  I  have  proposed  a  dead- 
line of  December  31.  1974,  for  the  Com- 
mis'-ion's  report  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President.  This  date  is  approximately 
14  months  before  the  1970  Winter 
Olymi^ics.  In  the  limited  time  avail- 
able. I  .submit  that  my  proposal  pro- 
vides the  most  effective  way  to  generate 
a  comprehensive  and  reasonable  evalua- 
tion of  our  Olympic  program. 

U.S.  Olympian  Ken  Moore  eloquently 
summarized  his  conception  of  the  Olvm- 
pic ideal  in  the  September  18  issue  of 
Sports  Illustrated: 

In  M.'K'.co  and  here  the  vlUape  liad  been 
a  refuge,  admittedly  Imperfect,  from  a  larger 
seedier  world  in  which  individua'.^.  ai:d  gov- 
ernments refused  to  adhere  to  any  human 
code.  Tor  2  weeV.s  every  4  years  we  direct  our 
kl;id  of  faiiaticlsm  Into  the  esroatlally  absurd 
activities  of  running  and  swimminc  and 
being  beautiful  on  a  balance  beam.  Yet  even 
In  the  rage  of  competltloi'.  we  keep  from 
hurtlntj  eafh  other, 

Tli.at  ideal  was  .severely  damaged  in 
Munich.  We  can  resurrect  it  if  we  act 
now.  If  wc  delay,  we  risk  further  deteri- 
oration and  possible  destruction  of  the 
Olympics  as  a  means  of  promoting  that 
ideal.  We  risk  further  national  discord 
over  the  conduct  of  our  Olympic  pro- 
gram. And  most  important,  we  risk  fur- 
ther waste  of  the  dedicated  effcrtc  of 


those  who  take  part  in  the  Olympic 
games. 

We  cannot  afford  further  delay.  Con- 
flict between  the  AAU  and  the  NCAA' 
over  player  participation  in  the  United 
States-Russian  basketball  scries,  and 
in  the  swimming  competition  with  Red 
China,  demonstrate  the  need  for  im- 
mediate action.  If  we  do  not  act,  we  can 
count  on  this  organizational  rivalry  to 
hamstring  our  efforts  to  prepare  for  the 
1976  games.  The  creation  of  the  National 
Olympic  Commission  which  I  have  pro- 
posed is  the  first  and  most  effective  step 
which  we  can  take  to  reform  our  Olj'mplc 
program.  I  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to 
take  that  .step  by  pas.slng  this  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  enprossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


RESOLUTIONS  ABOUT  TO  BE 
CONSIDERED 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
concerned  that  the  resolutions  we  are 
about  to  consider  may  be  misunderstood 
by  those  not  famihar  with  American 
constitutional  requirements.  The  Consti- 
tution wisely  requires  consent  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate  to  adopt  or  niter  a 
treaty.  A  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution 
regarding  treaties  has  no  legal  weight. 

Although  they  are  not  binding,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  let 
these  resolutions  pass  without  expressing 
my  strong  reservations.  American  sov- 
ereignty wa,--  gained  at  a  \cry  high  cost. 
It  should  not  be  given  away  lightly. 

Support  for  these  resolutions  seems 
to  be  based  more  on  wishful  thinking 
than  on  realistic  assessment  of  how  best 
to  protect  our  just  national  interest  In 
a  sometimes  hostile  world.  Rather  than 
automatically  endorsing  moves  toward 
greater  deiiendence  on  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  we  should  first  seek 
answers  to  .some  fundamental  questions. 
Can  the  Court  be  depended  upon  to  be  an 
impartial,  di:  passionate  judicial  body,  or 
will  it  inevitably  reflect  the  ideological, 
cultural,  and  political  factionaMsm  that 
divides  today's  world? 

Is  the  record  of  the  Court  such  that 
each  nation — whether  no-;ular  or  un- 
popular— can  have  complete  confidence 
that  its  rights  will  be  .safeguarded?  The 
concept  of  the  "rule  of  law"  is  nearly 
sacred  to  Americans,  but  good  law  is 
far  more  than  a  set  ol  ai-bitr;ii-y  ixgula- 
tions. 

It  develops  from  acceijted  customs 
and  values  held  In  common.  To  what  ex- 
tent do  the  various  nations  hold  values 
in  common?  How  much  does  a  jurist 
raised  in  the  English  common  law  tradi- 
tion have  in  common  with  a  iurlst  from 
Mongolia,  or  Laos,  or  Zaire?  To  us  In 
the  West,  the  term  "law"  implies  a  whole 
tradition  of  safeguards,  rights  and  im- 
partial proceedings. 

If  its  court  comes  to  be  dominated  by 
a  combination  of  Marxists  and  repre- 
sentatives of  small  non -Western  coun- 
tries, can  anyone  predict  what  the  rule 
of  law  will  mean? 

In  light  of  these  unanswered  questions, 
the  wisdom  of  retaining  the  Connolly 
reservation  Is  Incretislngly  obvious. 
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INTERNATIONAL    COURT    OF    JUS- 
TICE—TERRITORIAL DISPUTES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  74)  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  ac- 
cess to  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  with 
an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  word  "Resolved"  and  insert: 
That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
President  Is  requested  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  State  forthwith  to  seek  to  submit  to  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  for  binding 
decisions  as  many  as  possible  of  those  out- 
standing territorial  disputes  involving  the 
United  States,  where  such  disputes  cannot 
be  resolved  by  negotiation. 

Sec.  a.  It  Is  further  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  should  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  consider  submitting  to  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  approximately  28  territorial 
disputes  Involving  our  country  and  a  num- 
ber of  close  allies  over  desolate  and  largelv 
uninhabited  islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Sic.  3.  It  Is  further  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  should  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  make  a  full  written  report  to 
the  Senate  and  to  Its  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  within  one  year  after  the  adoption 
of  this  resolution,  and  a  report  for  each  of 
the  five  years  thereafter,  of  actions  taken 
and  progress  achieved  In  submitting  such 
disputes  to  the  Court. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  In- 
structed to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  with 
the  request  that  the  President  report  to  the 
Senate  In  due  course  what  actions  he  has 
taken  pursuant  to  this  expression  of  advice. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  amended. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  with  Its 
amended  preamble,  reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  adjudication  of  disputes 
which  affect  neither  the  national  security 
nor  the  vital  interests  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned is  one  of  the  most  practical  and  Im- 
mediate ways  to  develop  and  strengthen  an 
international  Judicial  system; 

Whereas  the  International' Cotirt  of  Jus- 
tice must  be  used  by  parties  to  the  statute  of 
the  Court  if  it  is  to  fulflU  its  purpose; 

Whereas  the  submission  of  cases  to  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  for  the  bind- 
ing settlement  of  disputes  between  states 
is  not  a  provocative  gesture  but  rather  a 
step  toward  International  peace  through  law; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  development  of  International 
law  and  seeks  an  ordered  world  under  law 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  President  is  requested  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  State  forthwith  to  seek  to 
submit  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
I(X  binding  decUlons  as  many  as  possible  of 
those  outstanding  territorial  disputes  in- 
volving the  United  States,  where  such  dis- 
putes cannot  be  resolved  by  negotiation 
.♦f!^  IJJ  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  President  should  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  consider  submitting  to  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  approximately  28  territorial 
disputes  involving  our  country  and  a  num- 
ber of  close  allies  over  desolate  and  lareelv 
uninhabited  Islands  in  the  Caribbean^! 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Sec  3.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  President  should  direct  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  make  a  fuU  written  re- 
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port  to  the  Senate  and  to  its  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  within  one  year  after  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution,  and  a  report  for 
each  of  the  five  years  thereafter,  of  actions 
taken  and  progress  achieved  in  submitting 
such  disputes  to  the  Court. 

Sec,  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Is  In- 
structed to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
with  the  request  that  the  President  report 
to  the  Senate  In  due  course  what  actions 
he  has  taken  pursuant  to  this  expression  of 
advice. 
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as    amended,    was 


ADJUDICATION  OF  DISPUTES  ARIS- 
ING OUT  OP  THE  INTERPRETA- 
TION OR  APPLICATION  OF  INTER- 
NATIONAL AGREEMENTS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  75),  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the 
adjudication  of  disputes  arising  out  of 
the  interpretation  or  application  of  in- 
ternational agreements  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  with  an  amendment,  on  page 
2,  after  line  10.  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows: 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Is  In- 
structed to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
with  the  request  that  the  President  report  to 
the  Senate  in  due  course  what  action  he  has 
taken  pursuant  to  this  expreeslon  of  advice. 

The    resolution, 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  with  its 
preamble  reads  at  follows : 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  committed 
to  the  universal  rule  of  law;  and 

Whereas  the  effective  rule  of  law  requires 
that  provision  be  made  for  an  agreed  third 
party  to  settle  disputes  as  to  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  treaties  and  other  International  agree- 
ments: and  ^ 

Whereas  the  absence  of  such  provisions 
has  often  resulted  In  prolonged  and  acrimon- 
ious disputes  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  trea- 
ties or  other  International  agreements  or  the 
existence  of  a  violation  of  the  obligations  In- 
curred under  them:  Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  United  States  endeavor  to  In- 
clude, In  aU  future  treaties  and  other  Inter- 
national agreements  to  which  the  United 
States  shall  be  a  party  or  which  shall  be  ne- 
gotiated subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution,  operative  clauses  providing  that 
any  dispute  arising  from  the  Interpretation 
or  application  of  these  treaties  and  interna- 
tional agreements  which  is  not  settled  by 
agreement  between  or  among  the  SUtes  con- 
cerned shall  be  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  or  other 
appropriate  body. 

Sec.  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Is  in- 
structed to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  with 
the  request  that  the  President  report  to  the 
Senate  in  due  course  what  action  he  has 
taken  pursuant  to  this  expression  of  advice 


U 

the  categories  of  parties  which  may  re- 
quest advisory  opinions  from  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice,  selecting 
judges  of  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice and  having  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  consider  cases  outside  The 
Hague  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
with  an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  word  "Resolved"  and  Insert: 
That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
President  should  Instruct  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  give  favorable  consideration  to  mak- 
ing use  of  the  various  chambers  of  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice,  Including 
chambers  convened  to  resolve  regional  dis- 
putes, where  such  dUputes  cannot  be 
resolved  by  negotiation. 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  further  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  President  should  take  all  ap- 
proprUte  measures  to  attempt  to  expand  the 
range  of  International  bodies  eligible  to  re- 
quest advisory  opinions  of  the  Court,  giving 
special  attention  to  attempting  to  extend 
eligibility  to  regional -organizations  as  well 
as  any  two  or  more  states  Jointly  seeking 
an  advisory  opinion  on  any  legal  questions 
relating  to  a  dispute  between  them. 

Sec.  3.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  should  undertake  appro- 
priate steps  to  Improve,  within  the  existing 
provisions  of  the  statute,  the  process  where- 
by persons  are  nominated  and  elected  to 
serve  as  Judges  of  the  Intei'natlonal  Court 
of  Justice. 

Sec.  4.  It  Is  further  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  President  should  undertake  all 
appropriate  steps  to  encourage  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice,  from  time  to  time, 
to  sit  and  exercise  Its  functions  outside  The 
Hague  at  places  more  convenient  to  the 
various  parties  to  the  Statute  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Is  In- 
structed to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
with  the  request  that  the  President  report  to 
the  Senate  in  due  course  what  action  he 
has  taken  pursuant  to  this  expression  of 
advice. 


to 


The  resolution,  as  amended  was  agreed 


ESTABLISHMENT       OP       REGIONAL 
COURTS         WITHIN         INTERNA- 
TIONAL  COURT    OF   JUSTICE 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  76),    expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  es- 
tablishing regional  courts  within  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  JusUce.  Increasing 


The  preamble  was  amended. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  with  Its 
amended  preamble,  reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  it  Is  desirable  for  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  to  be  Increasingly 
accessible  and  responsive  to  the  need  of  the 
world  community: 

Whereas  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice has  been  inadequately  utilized  in  the 
settlement  of  International  disputes; 

Whereas  states  and  regional  agencies  are 
now  precluded  from  .seeking  advisory  opin- 
ions of  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
and  the  availability  of  such  advisory  opin- 
ions would  facilitate  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  International  disputes; 

Whereas  the  effective  role  of  law  requires 
the  election  of  Impartial  Judges  of  high 
moral  character  and  recognized  competence 
In  International  law; 

Whereas  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions recognizes  the  importance  of  the  con- 
trlbutlon  of  Members  to  the  maintenance 
of  International  peace  and  security  and  to 
the  other  purposes  of  the  organization;  and 

Whereas  paragraph  1  of  article  22  of  the 
Statute  of  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice provides  that  the  establishment  of  the 
Court  at  The  Hague  shall  not  prevent  the 
Court  from  sitting  elsewhere:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  President  should  Inatruct  the 
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Secretary  of  State  to  give  favorable  con- 
sideration to  making  use  of  the  various 
chambers  of  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, Including  chambers  convened  to  resolve 
regional  disputes,  where  such  disputes  can- 
not be  resolved  by  negotiation. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  President  should  take  all  appro- 
priate measures  to  attempt  to  expand  the 
range  of  international  bodies  eligible  to  re- 
quest advisory  opinions  of  the  Court,  giving 
special  attention  to  attempting  to  extend 
eligibility  to  regional  organizations  as  weU 
as  any  two  or  more  states  Jointly  seeking  an 
advisory  opinion  on  any  legal  questions  re- 
lating to  a  dispute  between  them. 

Sec.  3.  It  Is  further  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  President  should  undertake  ap- 
propriate steps  to  Improve,  within  the  exist- 
ing provisions  of  the  statute,  the  process 
whereby  persons  are  nominated  and  elected 
to  serve  as  Judges  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice. 

Sec.  4.  It  Is  further  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  President  should  undertake 
all  appropriate  steps  to  encourage  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice,  from  time  to  time, 
to  sit  and  exercise  Its  functions  outside  The 
Hague  at  places  more  convenient  to  the  vari- 
ous parties  to  the  Statute  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Is  in- 
structed to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  with 
the  request  that  the  President  report  to 
the  Senate  In  due  course  what  action  he  has 
taken  pursuant  to  this  expression  of  advice. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"Resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  encouraging  the 
use  of  the  various  chambers  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice,  incresising  the 
categories  of  parties  which  may  request 
advisory  opinions  from  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  selecting  judges  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice,  and  hav- 
ing the  International  Court  of  Justice 
consider  cases  outside  The  Hague." 


INTERNATIONAL  COURT  OF  JUS- 
TICE—USE OF  CHAPTER  VI  OF 
UJ*.  CHARTER 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  'S.  Res.  77),  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  with 
an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
word  "Resolved"  and  insert: 
That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
President  should  direct  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  encourage  the  maximum  possible 
use  of  the  procedures  outlined  in  chapter  VI 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  relating 
to  the  pacific  settlement  of  International 
disputes,  wliose  continuance  Is  likely  to  en- 
danger the  maintenance  of  International 
peace  and  sectirlty.  particularly  those  proce- 
dures providing  for  the  reference  of  legal 
disputes  to  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice. 

Sbc.  2.  The  SecreUry  of  the  Senate  is  in- 
structed to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
with  the  request  that  the  President  report 
to  the  Senate  In  due  course  what  action  he 
has  taJten  pursuant  to  this  expression  of 
advice. 

The    resolution,    as    amended,    was 
agreed  to. 
The  preamble  was  amended. 


The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"Resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  referring  inter- 
national disputes  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice." 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  with  its 
amended  preamble,  reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  peace  between  nations  will  be 
placed  on  a  sounder  foundation  when  they 
agree  to  follow  scrupuaously  the  terms  and 
spirit  of  chapter  VI  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  referring  to  the  pacific  set- 
tlement of  International  disputes; 

Whereas  paragraph  1  of  article  33  of  chap- 
ter VI  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
provides  that  "the  parties  to  any  dispute,  the 
continuance  of  which  is  likely  to  endanger 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security,  shall,  first  of  all,  seek  a  solution  by 
negotiation.  Inquiry,  mediation,  conciliation, 
arbitration.  Judicial  settlement,  resort  to 
regional  agencies  or  arrangements,  or  other 
j>eaceful  means  of  their  own  choice"; 

Whereas  paragraph  3  of  article  36  of  chap- 
ter VI  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
provides  that  "legal  disputes  should  as  a 
general  rule  be  referred  by  the  parties  to  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Statute  of  the 
Court";  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Is  a  party  to 
the  Statute  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  and  Is  dedicated  to  the  principles  by 
which  It  was  founded  and  is  guided:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  should  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  encourage  the  maximum  pos- 
sible use  of  the  procedures  outlined  In  chap- 
ter VI  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
relating  to  the  pacific  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes,  whose  continuance  Is  like- 
ly to  endanger  the  maintenance  of  Interna- 
tional peace  and  security,  particularly  those 
procedures  provides  for  the  reference  of  legal 
disputes  to  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  In- 
structed to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  with 
the  request  that  the  President  report  to  the 
Senate  in  due  course  what  action  he  has 
taken  pursuant  to  this  expression  of  advice. 


ACCESS  TO  INTERNATIONAL  COURT 
OF   JUSTICE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (8.  Res.  78)  expressing 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  ac- 
cess to  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
word  "Resolved"  and  Insert: 

That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
President  should  direct  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  undertake  a  study  examining  and  apprais- 
ing the  various  ways  of  granting  direct  and 
Indirect  access  to  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  and  other  International  tribunals 
to  individuals,  corporations,  nongovernmen- 
tal organizations,  intergovernmental  organi- 
zations, regional  organizations,  and  other 
natural  or  legal  persons,  in  cases  concerning 
questions  of  International  law  arising  within 
the  scope  of  activities  directly  pursued  by 
such  natural  and  legal  persons. 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  further  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  such  a  study  should  Include  an  exami- 
nation of  the  feaslbUlty  of  establishing  a  spe- 
cial committee  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations,  similar  to  the  committee 
used  for  review  of  decisions  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Tribunal  of  the  United  Nations,  with 
authority  to  request  from  the  International 


Court  of  Justice  advisory  opinions  on  behalf 
of  those  natural  and  legal  persons  referred  to 
In  the  first  section,  concerning  questions  af 
International  law  arising  within  the  scope  of 
activities  directly  pursued  by  such  persons. 

Sec.  3.  It  Is  further  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  such  a  study  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate  and  to  its  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations within  one  year  after  this  resolution 
Is  agreed  to. 

Sec.  4..  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Is  In- 
structed to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  with 
the  request  that  the  President  report  to  the 
Senate  In  due  course  what  action  he  has 
taken  pursuant  to  this  expression  of  advice. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  amended. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  with  Its 
amended  preamble,  reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  in  an  Increasingly  Interdependent 
world  a  growing  number  of  International  en- 
titles other  than  nation-states  Influence  the 
course  of  world  events; 

Whereas  the  peaceftU  adjudication  of  in- 
ternational disputes  to'  which  they  are  a 
party  should  be  available  to  such  interna- 
tional entitles,  including  individuals,  cor- 
porations, nongovernmental  organizations, 
intergovernmental  organizations,  regional 
organizations,  and  other  natural  or  legal 
persons; 

Whereas  article  11  of  the  Statute  of  the 
United  Nations  Administrative  Tribunal 
establishes  a  procedure  whereby  upon  writ- 
ten appUcatlon  by  an  Individual  in  respect 
of  whom  a  Judgment  has  been  rendered  by 
the  tribunal,  a  special  committee  may  re- 
quest an  advisory  opinion  from  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  ooncemlng  that 
judgment; 

Whereas  article  xn  of  the  Statute  of  the 
Administrative  Tribunal  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization  provides  for  certain  ap- 
pellate procedures  whereby  a  judgment 
affecting  an  Individual  rendered  ^y  the  tri- 
bunal can  be  annulled  or  reversed  by  the 
International  Court  of  Justice;  and 

Whereas  there  are  stlU  other  precedents  for 
according  entitles  other  than  states  and 
public  international  organizations  access  to 
international  tribunals:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  should  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  undertake  a  study  examining 
and  appraising  the  various  ways  of  granting 
direct  and  indirect  access  to  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  and  other  Interna- 
tional tribunals  to  Individuals,  corporations, 
nongovernmental  organizations,  intergov- 
ernmental organizations,  regional  organiza- 
tions, and  other  natural  or  legal  persons,  in 
cases  concerning  questions  of  international 
law  arising  within  the  scope  of  activities 
directly  pursued  by  such  natural  and  legal 
persons. 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  further  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  such  a  study  should  Include  an  exami- 
nation of  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a 
special  committee  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations,  similar  to  the  com- 
mltteie  used  for  review  of  decisions  of  the 
Administrative  Tribunal  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, with  authority  to  request  from  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  advisory  opin- 
ions on  behalf  of  those  natural  and  legal 
persons  referred  to  in  the  first  section,  con- 
cerning questions  of  international  law  aris- 
ing within  the  scope  of  activities  directly 
pursued  by  such  persons.  ^ 

8xc.  3.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  such  a  study  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate  and  to  Its  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations within  one  year  after  this  resolution 
is  agreed  to. 

Sac.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  la  In- 
ctructad  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  ruolution 
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to  the  President  of  the  United  States  with 
the  request  that  the  President  report  to  the 
Senate  in  due  coune  what  action  be  has 
taken  pursuant  to  this  expression  of  advice. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  action 
taken  by  the  Senate  today  In  adopting 
Senate  Resolutions  74-78  is  a  very  con- 
structive step  in  reaCBrming  the  peace- 
ful disposition  of  international  disputes 
and  controversies.  The  resolutions  intro- 
duced by  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston)  were  report- 
ed unanimously  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  have  the  support 
of  the  State  Department  and  the  admin- 
istration. 

Resolution  f4  directs  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  submit  to  the  World  Court  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  p«iding  terri- 
torial disputes  involving  the  United 
States. 

Resolution  75  recommends  inclusion  in 
future  treaties  operative  clauses  provid- 
ing that  disputes  arising  under  such 
treaties,  which  are  not  settled  by  nego- 
tiation, be  submitted  to  the  court. 

Resolution  76  directs  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  give  favorable  consideration  to 
making  use  of  the  various  chambers  of 
the  court,  particularly  convening  of 
chambers  to  resolve  regional  disputes. 
The  resolution  also  directs  the  President 
to:  first,  take  all  appropriate  measures 
to  attempt  to  ex[>and  the  range  of  in- 
ternational bodies  eligible  to  request  ad- 
visory opinions  of  the  court;  second,  to 
seek  to  improve  the  process  whereby 
judges  are  nominated  and  elected:  and 
third,  to  encourage  the  court  to  exercise 
Its  functions  outside  The  Hague  from 
time  to  time. 

Resolution  77  requests  the  President 
to  direct  the  Secretarj-  of  State  to  en- 
courage the  maximum  use  of  the  pro- 
cedures for  the  settlement  of  Interna- 
tional disputes  outlined  in  Chapter  IV 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
particularly  those  procedures  providing 
for  the  reference  of  legal  disputes  to  the 
court. 

Resolution  78  requests  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  undertake  a  study  examin- 
ing the  various  ways  of  granting  direct 
and  indirect  access  to  the*  court  and 
other  international  tribunals  to  individ- 
uals, corporation.^,  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations, intergovernmental  organi- 
zations, regional  organizations,  and 
other  natural  or  legal  persons.  The  study- 
undertaken  by  this  resolution  aLso  is  to 
Include  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a 
special  committee  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  with  authority  to  re- 
quest from  the  court  advisory  opinions 
on  behalf  of  these  groups. 

Each  resolution  requires  that  the  Pres- 
ident report  to  the  Senate  in  due  course 
what  action  he  has  taken  pursuant  to 
these  resolutions  and  Resolutions  74  and 
78  require  the  Secretary  of  State  to  re- 
port to  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee as  to  appropriate  action  required  by 
such  resolutions. 

Mr.  President,  the  continuation  of 
artned  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia,  the 
war  in  ♦^he  Middle  East,  and  controversies 
elsewhere  offer  fre^h  evidence  of  the 
need  for  more  effective  use  of  Interna- 
tional law  and  peacekeeping  procedures. 


Just  as  we  must  have  order  and  Justice 
under  law  to  prevent  violence  domesti- 
cally, so  must  we  have  order  and  justice 
under  lav»-  in  the  world  to  settle  interna- 
tional differences  that  could  lead  to  fu- 
ture wars.  The  resolutions,  however,  do 
not  go  to  the  question  of  expanding  com- 
pulsory jurisdiction  of  the  court  or  to 
masters  of  domestic  concern. 

Passage  of  these  five  resolutions  will 
help  to  promote  interest  In  the  court  and 
reafOrm  the  Senate's  interest^  in  long- 
range  peaceful  alternatives  to  interna- 
tional confrontation  and  violence.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  will  act  expeditiously 
and  affirmatively  on  them. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  MIGRATORY 
BIRD  TREATY  ACT 

The  bm  (H.R.  10942 »  to  amend  the 
Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  of  July  3. 
1918  (40  Stat.  755'.  as  amended,  to  ex- 
tend and  adapt  its  provisions  to  the  con- 
vention between  the  United  States  and 
the  Government  of  Japan  for  the  protec- 
tion of  migratory  birds  and  birds  in  dan- 
ger of  extinction,  and  their  environment, 
concluded  at  the  city  of  Tokyo.  March  4. 
1972,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
fjest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  with  the 
time  to  be  taken  out  ol  both  sides. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1974 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  is  no  pending  business.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  the  imfinlshed 
business,  S.  1539.  which  will  be  stated  bv 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resul  as 
follows : 

A  bUl  (S.  1539)  to  amend  and  extend  cer- 
tain acts  relattnp  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  Is 
recognized  to  call  up  his  amendment,  on 
which  there  is  an  hour  and  a  half  for 
debate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with 
the  time  to  be  charged  against  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  Michael  Francis 
and  Victor  Murphy  of  my  staff  be  allowed 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Mathias  amendment 
during  the  pending  business  of  the 
Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quoriun. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  the  request? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Yes.  I  withdraw  the 
request. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  is  recognized.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield?  The 
Senator's  amendment  has  not  been 
reported. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  whether  the  time  for  the  quorum 
call  just  had  was  taken  from  the  time 
on  the  amendment? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  was  equally  divided  and 
the  time  weis  rimnlng. 

Mr.  MATHL^S.  How  much  time  was 
used? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Each  side  used  10  minutes.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  has  35  minute? 
remaining  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  35  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1305,  and  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes  after  the  amendment 
is  stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered : 
and,  without  objection,  the  amendment 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  362.  beginning  with  line  9  .strike 
out  through  line  25,  and  Insert  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

STATE     ENTITLEMENrS 

Se.v  604.  (a)  Section  611  of  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act  Is  amended  to  re.-id 
as  follows: 

"GRANTS   TO    STATES    FOR    EDUCAFTON    OF    HANDI- 
CAPPED    CHILDREN 

"(a)  The  Commissioner  shall.  In  a'^cord- 
ance  with  the  provlsloiis  of  this  part,  make 
payments  to  States  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing the  States  In  the  Inltlatloii.  expan.^lon. 
and  Improvement  of  programs  and  project? 
for  the  education  of  handicapped  children  at 
preschool,  elementary  .=chool.  and  secondarv 
school  levels  In  order  to  provide  full  educa- 
tional opportunities  to  all  hiindicapped 
children. 

'•(b)(1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 612,  the  maximum  amount  of  the  gran: 
to  which  a  State  shall  be  ent  Itled  under  this 
part  shall  be  equal 
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"(A)  the  number  of  children  In  average 
dally  attendance  as  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioner in  the  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  in  that  State  in  the  most  re- 
cent fiscal  year  for  which  satisfactory  data 
are  available: 
multipUed  by — 

••(B)  $15. 

•'(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection. 
the  term  "State"  does  not  include  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

•'(c)(1)  The  Jurisdictions  to  which  this 
subsection  applies  are  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands 

"(2)  Each  Jurisdiction  to  which  this  sec- 
tion applies  shall,  for  each  fiscal  year  end- 
ing prior  to  July  1.  1978.  be  entitled  to  a 
grant  In  an  amount  equal  to  an  amount  de- 
termined by  the  Commissioner,  in  accord- 
ance with  criteria  established  by  regulations, 
needed  to  Initiate,  expand,  or  improve  pro- 
grams and  projects  for  the  education  of 
handicapped  children  at  the  preschool,  ele- 
mentary school,  and  secondary  school  levels. 
m  that  Jurisdiction,  except  that  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  amount  to  which  such  Jurisdic- 
tions are  so  entitled  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  2  per  centum 
of  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  to  which  all 
States  are  entitled  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  for  that  fiscal  year.  If  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  amounts,  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  pursuant  to  the  preceding 
sentence,  to  be  so  needed  for  any  fiscal  year 
exceeds  an  amount  equal  to  such  2  per 
centum  limitation,  entitlement  of  each  such 
Jurisdiction  shall  be  reduced  proportionately 
until  such  aggregate  does  not  exceed  such  2 
per  centum  limitation. 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
make  payments  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior according  to  the  need  for  such  assist- 
ance for  the  education  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren on  reservations  serviced  by  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  operated  for  Indian 
children  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  terms  upon  which  payments  for  such 
purposes  shall  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  be  determined  pursuant  to 
such  criteria  as  the  Commlsloner  determines 
will  best  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part. 
The  amount  of  such  payment  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  not  exceed  1  per  centum  of  the 
aggregate  amounts  to  which  States  are  en- 
titled under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
for  that  fiscal  year.". 

(b)  Section  612  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"ALLOCATIONS     OF     APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  612.  (a)  Sums  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1.  1978,  shall 
be  made  available  to  States  and  allocated 
to  each  State,  on  the  basis  of  unsatisfied  en- 
titlements under  section  611.  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  It  received  from  the 
appropriation  for  this  part  for  the  fiscal 
year  1974. 

■•(b)  Any  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  pairt  for  any  fiscal  year  which  remain  af- 
ter allocations  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  be  made  to  States  In  accordance 
with  entitlement  created  under  section  611 
( to  the  extent  that  such  entitlements  are  un- 
satisfied) ratably  reduced. 

•'(c)  In  the  event  that  funds  become  avail- 
able for  making  payments  under  this  part  for 
any  fiscal  year  after  allocations  have  been 
made  under  subsection  (a)  and  (b)  for  that 
year  the  amounts  reduced  under  subsection 
(b)  shall  be  Increased  on  the  same  basis  as 
they  were  reduced.". 

(c)  Section  ei3(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "desires  to  receive  grants'^  in 
the  first  sentence  of  such  subsection  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  •'Is  entitled  to  receive 
payments". 
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On  page   123.  in  the  Table  of  Contents, 
amend  Item  604  to  read  as  follo«-s: 
"Sec.  604.   State   Entitlements.". 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Maryland  may 
proceed. 

Mr  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Michael  Smith 
of  my  staff  be  permitted  on  the  floor 
during  the  debate  on  this  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  last 
Monday,  on  behalf  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) ,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield \  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Beall),  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum)  ,  I  sub- 
mitted amendment  No.  1305  to  S.  1539 
which  had  the  primary  purpose  of  pro- 
viding critically  needed  financial  assist- 
ance to  States  for  the  education  of 
handicapped  children. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  pay  particular 
tribute  to  several  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  have  worked  in  this  field  for  many 
years,  most  particularly  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph* and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  .  Their 
leadership  in  this  field.  I  think.  Is  not 
only  imchallenged  but  unchallengeable, 
and  they  have  expressed  the  original  in- 
terest of  the  Senate  in  the  field  of  trying 
to  help  provide  means  by  which  the 
handicapped  can  achieve  their  full 
potential. 

There  has  been  other  Interest  In  the 
Senate,  and  evidence  of  that  is  the  fact 
that  since  this  amendment  No.  1305  was 
introduced,  it  has  been  cosponsored  by 
the  Senator  from  Florida.  Mr.  Chiles; 
the  Senator  from  Kansas.  Mr.  Dole;  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Case;  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Mc- 
Govern;  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  Mr. 
Hatfield;  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
Mr.  Hartke  ;  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, Mr.  Ribicoff;  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  Mr.  Hart;  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  Mr.  Moktoya;  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  Mr.  Tower;  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa,  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  members  of  the 
Education  Subcommittee  and  members 
of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee for  including  a  section  in  S.  1539 
which  reaCBrms  the  national  goal  of 
equal  educational  opportunity  as  a  mat- 
ter of  high  priority.  The  key  provision  of 
section  3  of  this  bill  before  us  today 
"declares  It  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  of  America  that  every  citi- 
zen Is  entitled  to  an  education  to  meet 
his  or  her  full  potential  without  finan- 
cial barriers  and  limited  only  by  the 
desire  to  learn  and  ability  to  absorb  such 
education."  During  last  week.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, when  debate  on  the  education  bill 
was  most  highly  charged.  It  is  significant 
that  no  Member  of  this  body  ever  saw 
fit  to  challenge  this  statement  of 
national  policy. 

The  reason,  in  my  judgment,  was  not 
because  of  an  oversight,  but  rather  be- 
cause each  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
regardless  of  ideology,  regardless  of  geog- 


raphy, regardless  of  where  he  staiids  on 
the  political  spectrum,  equally  believes 
in  and  accepts  this  profoimd  and  ftm- 
dsmiental  statement  of  policy,  for  which 
we  are  Indebted  to  the  subcommittee.  I 
think  it  indicates  that  no  other  concept 
Is  as  widely  accepted  by  the  citizens  of 
our  country  as  the  concept  of  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity.  I  think,  unfortu- 
nately, our  Nation  is  still  a  long  way  from 
achieving  that  most  desirable  goal. 

If,  however,  we  believe  in  the  basic 
premise  that  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunities must  be  provided  to  all  handi- 
capped children,  then  our  Nation  is  a 
long  way  from  achieving  that  most  de- 
sirable goal. 

The  amendment  we  shall  vote  on  to- 
day represents  an  important  step  toward 
achieving  equality  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  7  million  handicapped  chil- 
dren in  the  United  States.  Mr.  President, 
the  most  compelling  argument  In  support 
of  my  amendment  can  be  found  In  the 
committee  report  on  S.  1539.  I  quote: 

There  are  7  million  ( 1  million  of  pre- 
school age)  de&f,  blind,  retarded.  speech-Im- 
paired. motor-Impaired,  emotionally  dis- 
turbed, or  other  health-Impaired  children  in 
the  United  States  who  require  special  educa- 
tion programs.  Although  these  children  rep- 
resent approximately  10  percent  of  the  school 
age  population  (a  conservative  estimate). 
and  although  the  number  of  children  re- 
ceiving special  help  has  grown  from  2.1  mil- 
lion to  nearly  3  million  in  the  past  5  years, 
current  data  Indicates  that  less  than  40 
percent  are  receiving  an  adequate  educa- 
tion— 

Which,  I  might  interpolate,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, means  that  60  percent  are  not  re- 
ceiving an  adequate  education. 

Continuing  the  quotation: 

It  Is  the  committee's  belief  that  good  edu- 
cation programs  are  an  Investment  rather 
than  merely  an  expenditure  of  funds,  for  even 
the  most  severely  handicapped  child  can  be 
made  less  dependent  through  education.  It 
costs  taxpayers  about  taSCOOO  to  support  a 
totally  dependent  person  over  his  lifetime  in 
an  institution.  Given  the  opportunity,  these 
children  can  become  self-sufflcient,  produc- 
tive members  of  society,  rather  than  remain- 
ing dependent  on  society.  Therefore,  from 
both  a  humanitarian  and  an  economic  stand- 
point. It  Is  obvious  that  an  adequate  edu- 
cation must  be  made  available  now  for  all 
handicapped  chUdren. 

And  again  Interpolating,  Mr.  President, 
I  think  that  considerations  not  only  of 
compassion  but  of  sheer,  hard  dollars  and 
cents  should  move  us  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Continuing  the  quotation: 

The  Inability  of  the  States  to  provide  for 
more  than  40%  of  these  handicapped  chU- 
dren and  the  higher  cost  of  education  for  the 
severely  handicapped  places  a  critical  respon- 
sibility on  the  federal  government  to  share 
costs  with  states  and  local  conununltles  and 
be  the  catalytic  agent  which  stimulates  «tc- 
tlvlty  for  the  handicapped.  The  committee 
feels  a  strong  responsibility  to  see  that  these 
Individuals  receive  the  educational  services 
they  need,  and  It  is  satisfied  that  the  bu- 
reau of  education  for  the  handicapped  Is  the 
agency  which  should  provide  and  coordi- 
nate these  services.  Every  handicapped  child 
has  a  right  to  an  education,  and  legislation 
which  provides  specific  research  funds,  sup- 
port of  graduate  training  programs,  demon- 
strations, exemplary  projects,  and  grants-in- 
aid  to  the  states  to  develop  their  own  priori- 
ties In  Improving  educational  services  to 
handicapped  chUdren  >s  vttaUy  Important. 
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On  April  9,  1974,  Judge  John  Ralne, 
Jr..  in  the  circuit  court  for  Baltimore 
County,  Md.,  decreed  in  the  case  of 
the  Maryland  Association  for  retarded 
children  against  Maryland — a  class  ac- 
tion suit  on  behalf  of  all  retarded  chil- 
dren to  require  the  State  to  provide  a 
free  public  education  for  all — ^that  "it  is 
the  established  policy  of  the  State  of 
Maryland  to  provide  a  free  education  to 
all  persons  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
20  years,  and  this  Includes  children  with 
handicaps,  and  particularly  mentally  re- 
tarded children,  regardless  of  how  se- 
verely and  profoundly  retarded  they  may 
be."  In  my  introductory  remarks  on  this 
amendment;  which  are  contained  In  the 
Monday,  May  13  Record,  I  cited  a  num- 
ber of  facts  about  the  situation  in  Mary- 
land which  led  the  court  to  rule  as  it 
did.  But  as  I  pointed  out  at  that  time, 
the  set  of  conditions  foimd  in  Maryland 
are  replicated  throughout  this  country  In 
most  States.  For  example: 

Niimbers  of  children  with  variety  of 
handicaps  must  find  education  outside 
the  public  schools  because  there  are  no 
appropriate  public  school  programs  made 
available  for  them; 

Children  who  are  deemed  to  be  too 
retarded  or  handicapped  for  admission  to 
public  school  programs  for  the  moder- 
ately retarded  are  frequently  referred 
to  as  "severely"  and  "profoimdly"  re- 
tarded . . ."; 

Private  day  schools  are  not  available 
for  most  severely  and  profoundly  re- 
tarded children.  Accordingly,  the  princi- 
pal alternatives  open  to  most  such  chil- 
dren are  day  care  or  institutionalization. 
Mr.  President,  I  know  from  firsthand 
experience  that  there  are  a  number  of 
dedicated  teachers  and  administrators 
of  programs  for  handicapped  children 
in  Maryland  who  have  labored  diligently 
over  the  years  with  little  recognition  and 
without  critically  needed  financial  sup- 
port in  behalf  of  handicapped  children 
Most  recently,  a  week  ago  today,  in  fact, 
I  visited  with  the  principals,  teachers, 
and  students  at  the  Conoocd  School  for 
Handicapped  Children  in  Montgomery 
County,  Md.  I  was  deeply  impressed  and 
moved  by  the  work  being  performed  at 
wiat  school.  My  one  regret  is  that  mil- 
lions of  other  handicapped  children  in 
America  are  not  receiving  the  same  serv- 
ice as  those  chUdren  at  the  Concord 
school. 

The  national  dimensions  of  the  prob- 
lem are  gripping.  According  to  the  U  S 
Office  of  Education,  there  are  an  esti- 
mated 7  mUllon  handicapped  children 
to  America.  Of  these  7  million.  6  mil- 
lion are  school-aged  and  1  miUlon  are 
preschoolers.  Unfortunately,  just  about 
naif  of  the  school-aged  handicapped 
Children  are  receiving  the  special  edu- 
cation services  they  need,  and  virtually 
none  of  the  1  million  preschoolers  are 
betog  served.  I  know  that  to  my  State  of 
Maryland,  only  60  percent  of  our  handi- 
caPP«i  children  are  receivtog  the  re- 
quired educational  services.  Moreover 
figures  reported  in  Compact,  a  publica- 
tion of  the  educaUon  commission  of  the 
States,  todlcate  that  35  States  were  pro- 
viding less  service  than  Maryland:  13 
States  were  providtog  more  service-  2 
other  States  were  providtog  an  equal 


percentage;  12  States  were  reported  as 
providing  less  than  30  percent  of  their 
children  with  services;  11  States  pro- 
vided between  30  percent  and  40  per- 
cent, and  14  fell  withto  the  50  to  60 
percent  range. 

So  It  is  clear  that  my  State  of  Mary- 
land does  not  stand  alone.  Across  this 
Nation,  however,  tocreastogly  active  par- 
ents, lawyers,  and  even  educators  are  go- 
tog  to  court  to  seek  relief  from  the  ex- 
clusion and  inappropriate  education  of 
handicapped  children.  And,  I  would  point 
out,  the  courts  are  tocreastogly  substan- 
tlattog  the  right  of  handicapped  children 
to  an  appropriate  education  with  full 
rights  of  notice  of  due  process  to  relation 
to  their  selection,  placement,  and  reten- 
tion to  education  programs.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  this  potot  I  shall  read  a  letter  I 
received  last  week  from  one  of  the  attor- 
neys who  represented  the  Maryland  As- 
sociation of  Retarded  Citizens  in  the 
Maryland  case.  Mr.  Ralph  J.  Moore,  a 
Bethesda,  Md.,  attorney,  succtoctly  sets 
forth  the  case  for  my  amendment.  The 
letter  reads,  and  I  quote: 

Dear  Senator  Mathias: 

I  understand  that  you  have  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  bUl  to  renew  the  elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  to  provide 
a  substantial  Increase  in  the  funding  for  the 
provisions  In  the  act  dealUig  with  the  educa- 
tion of  handicapped  children.  As  these  chU- 
dren have  suffered  from  great  neglect  m  the 
past,  such  funding  Is  xirgenUy  needed,  and 
therefore  I  hope  your  amendment  Is  approved 
by  the  Senate  and  becomes  part  of  the  law. 

I  am  one  of  the  attorneys  representing  the 
Maryland  Association  for  Retarded  Citizens 
and  other  plaintiffs  In  right-to-educatlon 
cases  now  pending  In  State  and  Federal 
courts  In  Maryland,  m  which  the  Stat«  court 
recently  ruled  that  all  handicapped  children 
are  entitled  to  free  educational  programs. 
The  plaintiffs  in  these  actions  include  chil- 
dren with  visual  handicaps,  hearing  Impair- 
ments, cerebral  palsy,  all  degrees  of  mental 
retardation,  emotional  handicaps  and  com- 
binations of  disabilities  affecting  learning  In 
on©  way  or  another,  as  a  result  of  Inadequate 
funding  and  tardy  recognition  that  all  chil- 
dren should  receive  approprUte  education, 
these  plaintiffs,  and  many  other  chUdren  like 
them,  have  been  denied  free  educational  pro- 
grams suited  to  their  needs. 

The  situation  in  Marvland  Is  paralleled  in 
many  other  States.  It  has  given  rise  to  a  great 
many  lawsuits  and  legislative  proposals  to 
establish  the  right  of  all  children,  to  appro- 
priate education,  regardless  of  the  character 
or  severity  of  any  handicaps  thev  may  have. 
This  activity  has  produced  a  revolution  in 
attitudes  toward  the  educational  rights  of 
retarded  and  otherwise  handicapped  chil- 
dren. However,  recognition  that  each  chUd 
is  entitled  to  education  will  mean  little  if 
adequate  funding  is  not  available  to  Insure 
that  programs  are  suitable. 

Therefore.  I  hope  your  amendment  to  the 
ESEA  Is  approved,  and  know  that  many  other 
parents  of  handicapped  children  in  Maryland 
share  my  view. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Handicapped,  Senator 
Randolph,  with  the  strong  personal  sup- 
port of  the  Senator  from  Vermont.  Mr 
STArroRD,  the  Federal  effort  in  behalf  of 
handicapped  children  has  resulted  in  a 
steady  growth  in  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  thousands  of  young  children.  I 
know  that  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee. Senator  Williams,  and  the  rank- 
tog  Republican,  Senator  Javits,  stand  in 


the  forefront  to  the  conttoutog  struggle 
to  provide  long  overdue  Justice  of  the 
million  of  handicapped  yoimg  Americans. 
And  without  question,  the  Nation  owes 
them  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  their 
special,  strenuous  efforts. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  10  mtoutes  have  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  West  VIrgtola  like  to 
proceed  at  this  time? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  explanation  by  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
might  take  a  considerable  time.  I  have 
explained  my  reason  for  leavtog  the 
Chamber  on  account  of  betog  chairman 
of  a  committee  hearing,  but  I  would 
want  to  accommodate  myself  to  my  col- 
league, if  he  would  give  us  some  thought 
as  to  the  time  required  for  further  ex- 
planation of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  might  take  2  more 
minutes  to  explain  the  mechanics  of  the 
amendment,  and  then  defer  to  our  dls- 
tlngul.<?hed  chairman. 

Sadly,  however — and  I  know  that  each 
of  those  gentlemen  will  agree  with  me — 
America  stands  far  short  of  the  goal  of 
providtog  equality  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  her  handicapped  children. 
Millions  are  still  not  being  adequately 
served;  either  because  they  are  too 
young  or  too  old  for  public  schools;  or 
because  they  have  been  excluded  from 
public  schools;  or  they  drop  out  of  school 
on  their  own  or  are  withdrawn  by  their 
parents  out  of  sheer  frustration  with  the 
educational  system. 

Education  is  the  right  of  all  children. 
The  principle  of  education  for  all  is 
based  on  the  philosophical  premise  of 
democracy  that  each  person  i,s  valuable 
to  his  or  her  own  right  and  should  be 
afforded  an  equal  opportunity  to  de- 
velop to  full  potential.  Unquestionably, 
progress  has  been  made  for  some  chil- 
dren to  some  commimlties,  but  in  the 
main,  we  have  failed  a  significant  por- 
tion of  the  handicapped  children. 

I  hasten  to  point  out  that  it  would  be 
unfair  and  untrue  to  contend  that  our 
State  and  local  education  programs  are 
neglecttog  handicapped  children.  Dur- 
tog  the  school  year  1972-73,  for  tostance. 
State  and  local  expenditures  and  educa- 
tion of  the  handicapped  amounted  to  an  * 
estimated  $2.4  billion.  During  that  same 
period,  the  Federal  share — which  to- 
cludes  funds  spent  under  the  Education 
of  Handicapped  Act.  ESEA  titles  I  and 
III,  Headstart.  vocational  education,  the 
Higher  Education  Act,  Federal  schools  for 
the  deaf,  research,  and  instructional 
support— reached  $315  million  or  only  12 
percent  of  the  total  annual  special  edu- 
cation expenditures  of  $2.7  billion.  Some 
experts  contend  that  the  12-percent  fig- 
ure Is  mislead  tog  stoce  it  tocludes  moneys 
spent  for  research,  teacher  tratotog, 
and  special  projects — not  just  class- 
room services. 

But  the  sad  fact  Is  that,  large  though 
those  amounts  may  be,  where  the  hand- 
icapped are  concerned,  these  funds  are 
simply  tosufflclent  to  meet  the  needs, 
particularly  to  the  face  of  the  tocreastog 
legal  requirements  of  service  to  all  hand- 
icapped children.  A  closer  examtoatlon 
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of  the  1972-73  expenditures  reveals  that 
the  Federal  special  education  expendi- 
tures represented  only  5  percent  of  the 
total  Federal  education  budget.  We 
must,  to  the  name  of  Justice  and  decen- 
cy, do  more. 

I  note,  with  great  toterest,  the  recogni- 
tion of  this  fact  on  the  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. During  recent  testimony  before  a 
committee  of  the  other  body,  Mr.  Charles 
M.  Cooke,  Jr.,  HEW  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Education  Legislation, 
stated: 

The  Nation  Is  becoming  more  sensitive 
to  the  Educational  Needs  of  the  H&ndlcapi>ed. 
Rapidly  changing  community  attitudes 
about  the  State's  responsibility  to  provide 
adequate  services  to  educate  the  Handi- 
capped— as  indicated  by  the  great  niunber  of 
States  which  have  passed  laws  mandating 
such  services  in  the  past  few  years  and  the 
growing  number  of  court  cases  on  the  rights 
of  the  handicapped  to  an  education — are 
sure  signs  of  this  Increased  concern. 

Mr.  President,  the  principal  effect  of 
my  amendment  will  be  the  continuation 
of  the  present  dominant  role  of  the  States 
and  local  educational  agencies  in  edu- 
cation with  the  Federal  role  being  that 
of  buildtog  the  capacity  of  our  educa- 
tional system  to  address  the  special  needs 
of  the  handicapped.  The  fact  that  the 
overwhelmtog  majority  of  the  States  now 
have  laws  on  the  books  mandating  the 
provision  of  special  education  services 
to  all  handicapped  children  underscores 
the  preeminent  role  of  the  States  in  this 
area,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many 
are  unable  to  put  their  money  where 
their  laws  are. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  will  do 
the  following: 

In  the  spirit  of  section  3  of  S.  1539. 
which  "declares  It  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  of  America  that  every 
citizen  Is  entitled  to  an  education  •  •  •" 
and  I  stress  "entitled,"  my  amendment 
changes  part  B  of  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  to  state  that  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  the  grant  to  which  a 
State  shall  be  entitled  under  part  B  shall 
be  equal  to  the  number  of  children  in 
average  dally  attendance  withto  the  pub- 
lic schools  as  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Office  of  Education  in  the 
most  recent  fiscal  year  for  which  satis- 
factory data  are  available,  multiplied  by 
15. 

The  approach  to  be  followed  In  my 
amendment  supports  the  developing 
trend  toward  normalization,  and  main- 
streaming,  and  will  underscore  the  to- 
terlocking  nature  of  special  education 
with  regular  education.  Additionally,  my 
amendment  avoids  the  danger  of  pro- 
viding an  tocentlve  for  schools  to  to- 
dulge  In  the  extremely  discriminatory, 
degrading,  and  negative  prsictlce  of  la- 
beling children  as  "mentally  retarded" 
or  "emotionally  disturbed"  to  order  to 
obtain  more  Federal  dollars,  since  the 
formula  in  my  amendment  is  based  on 
regular  school  attendance  rather  than 
the  number  of  handicapped  enrolled.  Mr. 
President,  the  importance  of  avoiding 
dlscrimtoatory  labeltog,  which  my 
amendment  Eu:compllshes,  cannot  be 
stressed  too  strongly. 

As  one  noted  educator  pototed  out  to 
his  testimony  on  education  for  the  hand- 


icapped legislation  before  a  House  com- 
mittee i-ecently: 

Many  parents,  especially  minority  group 
members,  would  resist  the  discriminatory 
labeling  of  their  children. 

He  went  on  to  i>otot  out  the  danger 
that: 

Hard-to- teach  minority  <Ai^4ren  In  the  ru- 
ral and  urban  slums  ot  America  (under 
mandatory  labeUng  reqtiirements)  are  far 
more  likely  to  be  labeled  oxentally  retarded 
than  white  children  in  stttnirbs. 

My  amendment's  fi|9dlng  formula  will 
Insure  that  unfair  categorization  does 
not  take  place;  that  benefits  can  be  pro- 
vided for  all  handicapped  children  with- 
out penalties  for  mtoQKity  and  poor 
children. 

Moreover,  accurate  calc^tions  can  be 
made  with  respect ,  to  th«^  cost  of  part 
B  because  the  fonpifilA  w^  be  calculated 
on  a  per  pupil  basis,  e^^Hustrated  by  the 
chart  I  introduced  to  the  Record  on 
Monday. 

Additionally,  school  enrollment  pro- 
jections through  1980  todicate  a  gradu- 
al decline  in*  total  population  figures. 
This  means,  therefore,  that  there  would 
be  a  corresponding  gradual  but  natural 
reduction  in  the  Federal  financial  role 
which  State  and  local  programs  should 
be  able  to  gradually  assume. 

This  amendment  supports  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Handicapped  Act  with  re- 
spect to  its  focus  on  the  initiation,  ex- 
pansion, and  improvement  of  programs 
for  the  handicapped  at  the  preschool, 
elementary,  and  secondary  levels,  to  pro- 
vide full  educational  opportunity  to  all 
handicapped  children 

Mr.  President,  since  my  proposal 
amends  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act.  States  will  still  be  required: 

First,  to  assure  that  the  funds  pro- 
vided imder  my  amendment  must  be 
used  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  handi- 
capped children ; 

Second,  assure  the  participation  of 
handicapped  children  enrolled  to  pri- 
vate elementary  and  secondary  schools; 

Third,  guarantee  that  the  control  and 
administration  of  funds  and  title  to 
property  will  rest  with  a  public  agency; 

Fourth,  provide  assurance  that  these 
funds  are  used  to  supplement  and,  when 
possible,  to  increase  the  level  of  State, 
local  and  private  funds,  but  that  In  no 
case  may  Federal  fimds  be  used  to  i«p- 
plant  funds  from  non-Federal  sources; 

Fifth,  assure  that  procedures  have 
been  established  for  at  least  annual 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
programs; 

Sixth,  provide  that  sole  responsibility 
for  administering  or  supervlstog  the 
State's  plan  will  rest  with  the  State  edu- 
cational agency; 

Seventh,  provide  for  the  maktog  of  re- 
ports that  the  commissioner  may  require 
and  the  maintenance  of  accessible  rec- 
ords; 

Eighth,  guarantee  that  fiscal  control 
and  fund  accounting  procedures  will  be 
adopted ; 

Ntoth.  provide  that  funds  available 
under  this  part  will  not  be  available  to 
handicapped  children  who  are  eligible 
for  SKsistance  under  title  I  of  ESEIA; 

Tenth,  assure  that  there  are  proce- 
dures for  acquiring  and  dlssemtoattog 


Information  to  teachers  and  administra- 
tors about  programs  for  the  handicap- 
ped; and 

Eleventh,  toclude  a  statement  to  their 
State  plans  which  tasures  that  all  edu- 
cation programs  for  the  handicapped  to 
the  State  will  be  coordtoated  by  the  per- 
sons in  charge  of  special  education  pro- 
grams for  handicapped  children  to  the 
State  educational  agency. 

Additionally,  the  requirements  for  pub- 
lic disclosure  of  the  State  plan  by  the 
State  educational  agency,  with  notice 
and  opportunity  for  heartogs  and  Judi- 
cial review  of  actions  taken  by  the  com- 
mission of  education  regardtog  the  State 
plans  are  imtouched  by  my  amendment. 

I  would  also  potot  out  that  the  amend- 
ments added  to  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  by  the  cotomlttee  will 
take  on  added  significance  if  my  amend- 
ment is  adopted.  With  my  amendment. 
States  will  truly  be  able  to  "provide  full 
educational  opportunity  to  all  handi- 
capped children,"  as  the  committee 
sonendment  suggests. 

My  amendment  will  enable  States  to 
identify,  locate,  evaluate,  as  well  as  es- 
tablish realistic  and  meantogful  goals 
and  timetables  for  providtog  full  trato- 
tog and  educational  opportunities  for 
all  handicapped  children— particularly 
those  presently  excluded  from  schools — 
as  outlined  to  the  committee  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  before  us  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  commit- 
tee for  adopting  the  amendment  estab- 
lishing the  goal  of  full  educational  op- 
portunity for  all  handicapped  children. 
Reaching  that  goal,  however,  will  be  as 
difficult  as  abolishing  poverty,  or  clean- 
ing up  the  air  we  breathe,  or  solving  the 
crisis  in  energy  that  we  face,  unless  and 
until  we  begto  to  provide  the  means  for 
reachtog  those  great  goals.  Our  failure 
to  provide  the  "means"  literally  promises 
a  denial  of  justice  to  handicapped  chil- 
dren this  year.  Why  must  the  Congress 
withhold  desperately  needed  financial 
support?  Why  should  the  Congress  stand 
idly  by  while  court  action  i.^  htaped  upon 
court  action?  Why  should  we  leave  it  up 
to  the  Judicial  branch  to  afOnn  the  Con- 
stitution? The  committee  report,  states 
flatly:  "Every  handicapped  child  has  a 
right  to  an  eduction."  Mv  amend- 
ment, if  adopted,  will  affirm  that  right. 

I  recognize  that  thero  is  considerable 
Interest  in  another  bill  for  handicapped 
children  now  pending  to  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Labor  and  Pubiic  Welfare  Com- 
mittee. That  bill,  S.  6.  must  be  reviewed 
as  the  total  vehicle  for  insurtog  the  rights 
of  handicapped  children.  My  amend- 
ment Is  neither  to  competition  with  that 
bin.  nor  Is  it  designed  to  supplant  the 
need  for  such  legislation.  The  Mathlais 
amendment  Is  offered  as  a  means  of 
meeting  a  growing  emergency  tmd  as  a 
necessary  first  step  in  the  eventual  con- 
struction of  a  vehicle  which  will  truly 
bring  about  the  necessary  reforms  and 
improvements  to  the  educational  system 
with  regards  to  handicapped  children. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  add  a  brief  ob- 
servation about  the  cost  of  my  amend- 
ment. The  issue  is  the  cost  of  my  amend- 
ment compared  to  what?  There  is  little 
doubt  that  my  amendment  will  enable 
the  50  States  to  initiate  and  expand  serv- 
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ices  to  handicapped  children  on  a  scale 
sought  after  by  parents  and  educators 
for  many  years.  The  first  article  of  the 
American  faith  holds  that  all  men  and 
women  should  have  an  equal  chance  to 
make  as  much  of  themselves  as  they 
can.  to  go  as  far  as  their  innate  abilities 
and  energies  and  interests  can  take 
them.  Every  American,  we  have  be- 
lieved, should  be  the  arbiter  of  his  or 
her  own  fate  and  the  architect  of  his  or 
her  own  future — ^^people  should  be  free  to 
find  and  fulfill  themselves.  Underglrding 
our  commitment  to  equity  and  equal  op- 
portunity, we  tell  ourselves.  Is  the  funda- 
mental beiief  that  every  person  in  our 
society  has  an  intrinsic  value.  My 
amendment  grows  out  of  that  belief. 
Failure  to  provide  these  funds  may  mean 
that  somebody's  child  will  be  consigned 
to  a  life  of  perpetual  dependency.  And 
we  shall  pay  for  that.  Failure  to  make 
this  investment,  this  year,  only  means 
that  we  shall  continue  to  pay  billions 
annually  for  dependency  related  pro- 
grams. Make  this  investment  today,  and 
they  will  show  a  profit — not  only  in 
terms  of  citizens  tomorrow  who  will  earn 
income  and  pay  taxes,  but  also  in  the  ful- 
fillment of  human  potential.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  provide  a  normal  child  with  an 
enriched  and  meaningful  life  and  to  deny 
this  to  an  exceptional  child  is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  values  of  our  society. 

When  historians  in  the  future  write 
about  the  prebicentennlal  period  in 
America,  I  hope  that  they  will  describe 
this  era  as  a  time  when  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  acted  to  bring  justice 
and  equal  educational  opportunities  in  a 
meaningful  way  to  7  million  deserving 
children. 

The  ACTING  PRESmENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  has  expired. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  I  defer  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  yield  himself? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  is  divided,  as  I  understand  It.  Is 
that  correct? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  able  Senator  from  Mary- 
land on  focusing  the  attention  of  the 
Chamber,  at  the  beginning  of  this  final 
day  of  the  consideration  of  the  pending 
legislation,  on  the  improvement  of  edu- 
cational programs  in  the  primary  and 
secondary  school  systems  of  the  United 
States.  I  think  that  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
presided  over  by  the  knowledgeable 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  fMr.  Wn,- 
LiAMs)  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
equally  knowledgeable  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits).  have  been  constant  in  their  ap- 
plication to  the  problems  that  come  be- 
fore the  committee. 


I  return  tcA 
which  the  Sen 
called  our  atte^^ 
tention  on  the  n 


In  a  new  sense,  because  of  a  situation 
which  has  to  do  with  certain  court  cases, 
notably  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  I 
would  take  this  opportunity  to  embrace 
in  my  commendation,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Handicapped  of  the 
parent  committee,  the  diligent  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  and  all 
the  members  oW'^tf  subcommittee. 

first  statement,  to 
from  Maryland  has 
in  focusing  that  at- 
,  ,  for  adequate  educa- 
tional facihties'ftti'  projects  and  pro- 
grams for  hand»*i»ped  children  in  this 
country.  '■'^^•'"i  '■'  ^ 

During  th€«'>ii«i9l"fl'^  years  there  have 
been  36  court' i«afey*nin'  24  States  on  the 
right  to  education  for  aU  handicapped 
children.  Wh'^'^ifc«P\^^  considering  this 
matter  14  m(«^^'a|d,  most  of  these 
court  cases  w^^fe^  jQsl  *eing  decided.  So 
that  is  a  new  elerrieht  I  emphasize,  which 
makes  it  very  understandable  that  the 
problem  be  met  constructively  here 
today. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out 
that  earlier,  in  the  Senate  bill,  on  the 
subject  of  education  for  the  handi- 
capped, we  had  worked  on  this  measure 
Independently.  However,  when  we  could 
not  get  the  support — and  this  Is  not  a 
criticism — of  the  House  on  separate  leg- 
islation for  the  handicapped,  we  In- 
cluded in  the  pending  measure.  S.  1539. 
the  program  for  education  of  the  handi- 
capped as  title  VI.  That  is  the  title  to 
which  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  will  address  Itself. 

I  am  only  relating  this  background,  as 
it  were,  to  bring  us  to  the  present  mo- 
ment and  to  reinforce  what  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  has  said.  Faced  with  the 
condition  before  us  at  this  time,  and 
understanding  the  problem  as  it  comes 
to  the  Senator  from  Maryland  because 
of  the  impact  in  his  State  and  which  he 
now  brings  to  the  Senate,  I  think  it  will 
be  helpful  as  we  work  our  way  through 
the  process  In  the  next  few  minutes,  to 
relate  the  events  which  have  occurred. 

As  I  have  said  there  have  been  36 
court  cases  in  24  States  on  the  right  to 
education  for  all  handicapped  children; 
38  court  cases  in  25  States  on  the  right 
of  these  children  to  due  process:  and 
eight  court  cases  in  six  States  on  the 
right  of  treatment  for  all  children  who 
need  It.  In  those  cases  which  have  been 
decided,  judgments  have  been  ren- 
dered— as  they  should  be — In  favor  of 
the  handicapped  child. 

Several  States,  like  our  State  of  West 
Virginia,  have  passed  laws  requiring  ap- 
propriate education  for  all  handicapped 
children. 

Understanding  parents,  dedicated  spe- 
cial educators  and  advocates  have 
turned  to  judicial  and  legislative  bodies 
for  an  affirmation  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  handicapped  children. 

As  a  result  of  these  activities,  new 
demands  have  been  placed  on  the  States 
for  their  limited  funds  for  education. 
I  know,  for  example,  that  in  our  State 
of  West  Virginia,  I  have  had  a  tele- 
gram from  Daniel  B.  Taylor,  State 
superintendent  of  schools,  in  which  he 
points  out  the  need  for  more  funds  and 
affirms  his  support  for  the  approach  of 


the  Senator  from  Maryland,  mentioning 
him  properly  by  name.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  telegram  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  May  13,  1974. 
Senator  Jennings  Randolph, 
Capitol  Hill,  DC. 

Senator  Mathlas  plans  to  ofler  an  amend- 
ment to  S-1539  on  Monday,  May  20,  1974.  to 
provide  additional  funds  for  handicapped 
children.  There  is  a  need  for  more  funds  for 
the  handicapped  !ii  our  State.  Hope  you  can 
lend  your  support. 

Daniel  B.  Tavlob, 
State  Supt.  of  Schools. 

Mr  JIANDOLPH.  There  is  a  great  need 
to  assist  the  States  if,  as  decreed,  in 
most  cases,  the  States  must  begin  im- 
mediately to  provide  educational  services 
to  those  handicapped  children  who  have 
been  heretofore  excluded  from,  or  de- 
prived of  such  services. 

With  the  additional  funds  authorized 
by  this  amendment  we  can  assist  the 
States  in  meeting  the  fiscal  burden  at 
this  time,  through  the  unique  Federal- 
State  relationship  already  established  by 
the  administration  of  the  present  pro- 
gram in  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act,  the  funds  will  be  made  avail- 
able for  handicapped  children  not  pres- 
ently being  served. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  in  the  very 
near  future  the  Federal  role  In  providing 
education  to  handicapped  children  will 
be  more  clearly  defined.  I  think  this  will 
come  about  as  a  result  of  the  swtion  that 
will  be  taken  in  this  Chamber  upon  the 
pending  amendment  or  amendments 
thereto.  It  will  also  come  about  when 
S.  6,  which  has  been  discussed  by  the 
Senator  from  Maryland,  the  Education 
for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act.  comes 
to  fruition. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  grateful  for  the 
privilege  of  discussing  this  matter.  And 
for  the  opportunity  of  emphasizing  as  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  we  have  a 
large  segment  of  our  society  which  Is 
embraced  wltliln  the  term  handicapped 
children,  and  those  children  must  not  be 
left  on  the  sidelines.  They  must  be  In  the 
mainstream  of  the  educational  process, 
through  training,  through  facilities, 
through  projects,  «uid  through  pro- 
grams— yes,  Mr.  President,  hopefully  not 
only  Informative  but  inspiring  pro- 
grams— which  will  help  this  group,  to 
become  constructive,  worthwhile  citizens. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  5  minutes. 

The  ACrriNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  time  situation? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
23  minutes  remaining.  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  has  19  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
extremely  pleased  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  has  provided  this  opportunity 
to  bring  before  the  Senate  and  all  of  our 
colleagues  a  problem  which  has  been  of 
deep  concern  for  a  long  time.  It  was  In 
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response  to  this  concern  that  I  Intro- 
duced S.  6.  the  Education  for  All  Handi- 
capped Children  Act,  In  the  beerinnlng  of 
this  Congress.  It  hsus  been  precisely  for 
this  reason  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Handicapped,  chaired  with  such 
broad  understanding,  compassion,  and 
great  ability  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  a  subcommittee  of  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  has  held 
8  days  of  hearings  on  this  legislation  In 
many  parts  of  the  country. 

I  said  at  the  outset  in  Introducing  S.  5. 
and  I  repeat  It  now  with  even  firmer 
conviction,  that  we  must  recognize  our 
responsibility  to  provide  education  for  all 
children  which  meets  their  unique  needs. 
The  denial  of  the  right  to  education  and 
to  equal  opportunity  within  this  Nation 
for  handicapped  children — whether  it  be 
outright  exclusion  from  school,  the  fail- 
ure to  provide  an  education  which  meets 
the  needs  of  a  single  handicapped  child, 
or  the  refusal  to  recognize  the  handi- 
capped chHd's  right  to  grow — is  a  trav- 
esty of  justice  and  a  denial  of  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  law. 

Certainly  this  whole  thought  was  mag- 
nificently stated  by  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  in  response  to  this  par- 
ticular need  that  is  so  widespread  In  our 
coimtry. 

The  facts  cited  in  the  Senator  from 
Maryland's  remarks  are  unfortunately 
too  true.  The  adequacy  of  educational 
services  to  handicapped  children  not  only 
vary  from  State  to  State,  and  within  a 
State,  but  they  vary  by  the  type  of  dis- 
ability among  children  within  those 
States.  And  despite  the  fact  that  almost 
all  States  have  ensicted  mandatory  leg- 
islation providing  educational  services  for 
handicapped  children,  the  actual  imple- 
mentation of  that  legislation  falls  far 
short  of  the  words  of  those  statutes.  Full 
unplementatlon  of  these  laws  is  most 
often  hampered  by  lack  of  funds.  But 
adding  to  these  problems  is  lack  of 
trained  persomiel,  adequate  facilities, 
and  appropriate  programs  for  children 
already  in  school. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  a  simple 
legislative  msmdate.  with  greatly  In- 
creased funds  alone  will  not  solve  these 
problems.  Testimony  from  the  commit- 
tee's hearings  on  S.  5.  letters  from  par- 
ents and  from  advocates  for  these  pro- 
grams all  support  the  fact  that  without 
clear  protection  for  the  rights  of  handi- 
capped children  and  a  clear  commit- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  States  to  carry 
out  this  policy,  this  legislation  remains 
only  a  paper  mandate. 

Throwing  money  at  this  problem  will 
not  meet  all  oi  the  needs  handicapped 
children  and  their  parents  face  in  finding 
educational  programs.  We  must  insure  to 
parents  and  their  children  that  they 
have  behind  them  a  policy  that  handi- 
capped children  have  a  right  to  educa- 
tion, and  that  educational  agencies  have 
a  responsibility  to  provide  a  free  and  ap- 
propriate education  for  each  Individual 
child.  It  would  be  a  derogation  of  our 
duty  as  Senators  and  as  a  deliberative 
body  to  promise  fimds  without  also  the 
assurance  that  these  funds  will  in  fact 
reach  their  destination:  The  children. 
We  must  insure  that  these  funds  in  fact 
protect  the  rights  of  handicapped  chil- 


dren to  be  educated  together  with  their 
peers,  and  not  be  educated  in  a  seperate 
educational  system.  And  We  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  insure  thaA  these  funds 
will  be  targeted  on  areas  ^^eed  within 
the  State,  and  that  they  afe  delivered  to 
the  States  only  after  a  commitment  to  a 
right  to  education  policy.  Mr.  President, 
we  must  have  those  guarantees  or  we  will 
be  back  here  some  years  from  now  say- 
ing precisely  the  same  things  to  each 
other. 

S.  6,  the  bill  before  my  committee,  was 
developed  with  these  problems  in  mind. 
Recognizing  the  expense  that  is  involved 
in  educating  handicapped  children,  the 
bill  does  provide  funding  of  75  percent  of 
excess  costs  to  the  States  to  assist  in 
providing  this  education.  But  it  also  re- 
quires the  States  to  have  a  right  to  edu- 
cation policy.  It  will  only  pay  for  those 
children  who  in  fact  are  in  school,  and 
are  receiving  educational  services.  It 
provides  that  handicapped  children  will 
be  educated  with  their  peers,  and  that 
they  will  be  provided  an  individualized 
program  drawn  up  to  suit  their  needs. 
The  bill  also  provides  that  parents  have 
a  right  of  access  to  records,  to  an  im- 
partial hearing  and  to  an  independent 
evaluation  of  their  child. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  Is  the 
right  way  to  insure  that  we  deliver  on 
our  promise  to  handicapped  children. 
The  Senator  from  Maryland  and  I  have 
discussed  S.  6,  which  has  been  cosjjon- 
sored  by  26  of  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
Senate.  As  I  have  discussed  with  the 
Senator  from  Maryland,  the  committee 
has  set  a  timetable  for  this  legislation, 
and  will  be  closing  the  hearing  record 
in  early  June  and  Intends  to  move  this 
legislation  to  the  Senate  floor  by  the  end 
of  July.  It  is  in  light  of  this  timetable, 
and  in  light  of  the  testimony  we  have 
taken  on  S.  6  that  I  comment  on  the 
amendment  that  has  been  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Maryland.  The  com- 
mittee has  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  In 
hearings  discussing  the  provisions  of 
S.  6  with  handicapped  Individuals,  with 
parents,  with  Governors,  State  legisla- 
tors and  State  departments  of  education. 
While  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
States  can  utilize  any  additional  money 
possible  to  assist  m  providing  services, 
the  testimony  from  parents  who  have 
fought  this  battle  over  and  over  again 
lead  me  to  one  conclusion:  We  must  pro- 
vide more  than  funds  if  we  are  to  insure 
to  these  parents  that  they  will  not  con- 
tinue to^be  faced  by  administrators  say- 
ing: We  are  providing  all  that  we  must 
under  the  law. 

I  must  say  that  I  have  been  very  en- 
couraged by  the  support  for  the  Mathias 
amendment  and  for  the  need  for  action. 
I  say  this  because  I  also  believe  that  we 
must  move.  I  know  that  Maryland  has 
been  faced  in  the  last  month  with  a  State 
court  decision  that  has  ordered  the 
State  to  provide  education  for  all  handi- 
capped children.  I  know  that  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia have  been  faced  with  slmlle^r 
suits.  But,  Mr.  President,  I  also  know 


that  many  States  have  had  a  policy  of 
the  right  to  education  which  has  not 
been  implemented,  and  I  know,  Mr. 
Presidoit.  that  there  are  many  other 
States  who  have  not  provided  a  right  to 
education  for  handicapped  children,  and 
that  it  may  take  many  more  years  of 
court  suits  to  reach  the  time  when  all 
States  in  fact  provide  a  right  to  educa- 
tion. Money  alone  will  not  change  that 
situation.  It  is  for  children  within  those 
States  who  are  far  behind  the  State  of 
Maryland  and  the  Stale  of  Pemisylvania 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  that  I  say 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  must  be  clear.  We  must  act  in  a 
way  that  will  protect  the  rights  of  handi- 
capped children. 

S.  6  and  companion  legislation  in  the 
House  is  designed  for  that  very  goal,  and 
I  say  to  my  colleagues  today  that  we  will 
move  on  that  legislation  in  the  next  2 
months. 

I  do  know,  however,  Mr.  President, 
that  a  number  of  States  are  imder  order 
right  now  to  provide  full  and  appropriate 
educational  services  to  all  handicapped 
children. 

While  I  have  many  serious  questions 
about  the  Senator's  amendment.  I  will 
support  that  amendment  as  an  emer- 
gency measure  for  a  single  year  only.  As 
I  have  discussed  with  the  Senator  from 
Maryland,  providing  more  than  $600 
million  without  an  adequate  distribution 
formula  for  targethig  funds  within  the 
State,  and  with  no  clear  assurances  that 
these  funds  will  reach  the  target  popu- 
lation troubles  me  a  great  deal.  I  imder- 
stand  that  my  colleague  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Stafford)  will  propose  an 
amendment  to  the  Senator's  amendment 
hicorporating  many  of  the  procedural 
protections  which  we  insisted  be  included 
when  S.  6  was  first  drafted.  I  am  happy 
to  join  the  Senator  from  Vermont  in  this 
amendment.  I  beUeve  that  these  protec- 
tions will  help  to  Insure  that  the  funds 
will  in  fact  be  spent  in  a  way  which  will 
protect  the  rights  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren to  an  appropriate  education. 

Those  protections  include  that  the 
State  must  provide  procedures  to  insure 
that:  First,  all  handicapped  children 
would  be  educated  with  their  peers  who 
are  not  handicapped,  and  that  separate 
classes,  or  other  removal  of  the  child 
from  the  regular  educational  environ- 
ment would  only  occur  if  the  nature  or 
severity  of  the  handicap  Is  such  that  edu- 
cation in  the  regular  environment  cannot 
be  achieved  satisfactorily. 

Second,  that  procedures  are  estab- 
lished to  protect  the  rights  of  handi- 
capped children  and  their  parents  or 
guardian  In  decisions  relating  to  identifi- 
cation, evaluation  and  education  place- 
ment of  handicapped  children.  Such 
procedures  must  Include  prior  notice, 
the  opportunity  for  an  Impartial  hear- 
ing, the  opportunity  to  obtain  an  inde- 
pendent educational  evaluation  of  the 
child,  suid  procedures  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  child  when  the  parents  or 
guardian  are  unknown,  unavailable,  or 
the  child  Is  the  ward  of  the  State. 

Finally,  the  State  must  establish  pro- 
cediM^s  to  assure  that  testing  and  evalu- 
ation procedures  and  materials  for  the 
purposes  of  classification  and  placement 
of  handicapped  children  will  be  selected 
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and  administered  so  as  not  to  be  racially 
or  culturally  discriminatory. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  these  are 
minimal  guarantees  that  are  necessary 
for  the  distribution  of  funds  imder  the 
Mathias  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  reiterate  my  state- 
ment that  this  emergency  or  interim 
funding  Is  welcome  and  accepted.  The 
timetable  for  movement  of  S.  6  out  of 
committee  has  been  set,  and  my  col- 
leagues will  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote  on  that  comprehensive  legislation 
within  this  year.  With  the  enactment  of 
S.  6,  we  will  be  able  to  take  pride  and  no 
longer  have  to  rely  on  interim  measures 
to  meet  this  tragic  problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  unprinted  amendment  to  the  Mathias 
amendment  at  the  desk.  I  realize  that  it 
cannot  be  considered  without  unanimous 
consent.  At  this  time,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  amendment  to  the 
Mathias  amendment  may  be  considered 
at  this  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  5.  between  Unes  2  and  3,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(d)  Sec.  613(a)  of  such  Is  further  amended 
b;  (1)  striking  out  the  word  and'  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (10) .  (2)  by  strUctng  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (11)  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  a  semicolon,  and  (3) 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
two  paragraphs: 

"(13)  (A)  establish  a  goal  of  providing  the 
opportunity  to  free  appropriate  public  edu- 
cation to  all  handicapped  children,  and  (B) 
provide  for  a  procedure  to  assure  that  funds 
expended  under  this  part  are  used  to  accom- 
plish the  goal  set  forth  In  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph and  priority  In  the  utilization  of  fiinds 
under  this  part  will  be  given  to  handicapped 
children  who  are  not  receiving  education; 
and 

"(13)  provide  procedures  for  Insuring  that 
handicapped  children  and  their  parents  or 
guardians  are  guaranteed  procedural  safe- 
guards In  decisions  regarding  Identification, 
evaluation  and  educational  placement  of 
handicapped  children  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to  (A)(1)  prior  notice  to  parents  or 
guardian  of  the  child  when  the  local  or  State 
educational  agency  proposes  to  change  the 
educational  placement  of  the  child,  (U)  an 
opportunity  for  the  parents  or  guardian  to 
obtain  an  Impartial  due  process  hearing,  ex- 
amine all  relevant  records  with  respect  to  the 
classification  or  educational  placement  of  the 
child,  and  obtain  an  Independent  educational 
evaluation  of 'the  chUd.  (ill)  procedures  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  child  when  the  par- 
ents or  guardian  are  not  known,  unnvall- 
able  or  the  child  Is  a  ward  of  the  St«te, 
Including  the  assignment  of  an  Individual 
(not  to  be  an  employee  of  the  State  or  local 
educational  agency  Involved  In  the  educa- 
tion or  care  of  children),  to  act  as  a  surro- 
gate for  the  parents  or  guardian,  and  (Iv) 
provision  to  Insure  that  the  decisions  ren- 
dered In  the  Impartial  due  process  hearing 
required  by  this  paragraph  shall  be  binding 
on  all  parties  subject  only  to  appropriate 
administrative  or  judicial  appeal;  and  (B) 
procedures  to  Insure  that,  to  the  maxln\um 
extent  appproprlate.  handicapped  children. 
Including  children  In  public  or  private  Insti- 
tutions or  other  care  faculties,  are  educated 
with  children  who  are  not  handicapped,  and 
that  special  classes,  sepu^te  schooling,  or 
other  removal  of  handicapped  chUdren  from 


the  regular  education  environment  occurs 
only  when  the  nature  or  severity  of  the  hand- 
icap Is  such  that  educsltlon  In  regular 
classes  with  the  use  of  supplementary  aids 
and  services  cannot  be  achieved  satisfactor- 
ily; and  (C)  procedures  to  Insure  that  test- 
ing and  evaliiatlon  materials  and  procedures 
utilized  for  the  purposes  of  classification  and 
placement  of  handicapped  children  will  be 
selected  and  administered  so  as  not  to  be 
raclaUy  or  culturally  discriminatory.". 

On  page  1,  line  2,  strike  out  the  word  "Sec- 
tion", and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Effective  for  Fiscal  Year  1975  only, 
section". 

On  page  4,  line  4.  strike  out  the  word  "Sec- 
tion," and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "Kffectlve  for  Fiscal  Year  1975  only,  sec- 
tion". 

On  page  4.  line  23.  strike  out  the  word 
"Section",  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Effective  for  Fiscal  Year  1975  only, 
section". 

On  page  5,  between  lines  2  and  3,  Insert 
the  f oUowing : 

"(d)(1)  Section  611(a)  of  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  the  following:  "in 
order  to  provide  full  educational  opportunity 
to  all  handicapped  chUdren". 

"(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  611  of  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  part,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $100.(X)0.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  $110,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1977.  and  ei20.000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1978.". 

"(3)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(d)  shall  become  effective  and  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  enacted  on  July  1,  1975. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  there  available  on  this  side? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Twenty  minutes  on  the  amendment 
with  10  minutes  per  side.  The  Senator 
from  Vermont  has  10  minutes. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  thank  the  Pre- 
siding Officer. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  this  amendmait 
to  the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
on  behalf  of  myself,  the  distinguished 
Senatotatrom  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ram- 
DOLPH),  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wh-liams). 

If  I  imderstand  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  correctly,  his  amendment  is 
aimed  at  the  most  laudable  objective  of 
insuring  the  right  to  an  education  for  all 
handicapped  children.  However,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  and  I  have  discussed 
the  need  for  further  guarantees  being 
attached  to  his  amendment,  the  better 
to  achieve  the  overall  objective  of  his 
proposal. 

Very  briefly,  my  amendment  would  do 
the  following: 

First,  require  that  all  of  the  States 
shall  establish  a  goal  of  an  appropriate 
pubUc  education  to  all  of  their  handi- 
capped children  and  procedures  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  goal. 

Second,  provide  specific  due  process 
guarantees  for  the  children  served  and 
their  parents  in  all  matters  relevant  to 
identlflcation.  evaluation,  and  placement. 

Third,  provide  assurances  that  priority 
in  the  use  of  funds  made  available  imder 
the  Mathias  provision  will  be  afforded 
those  children  not  yet  served. 

Fourth,  prohibit  the  classlflcation  of 
children  to  promote  racial  or  cultural 
discrimination. 


Fifth,  require  that  all  handicapped 
children  be  educated  in  the  least  restric- 
tive environment. 

Sixth,  limit  the  period  covered  by  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  to  1  year. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  the  Nation 
the  State  legislatures  are  passing  legis- 
lation mandating  the  education  of  all 
handicapped  children,  responding  to  the 
truly  alarming  fact  that  over  50  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  handicapped  chil- 
dren do  not  yet  have  available  to  them 
an  appropriate  public  education.  An- 
other characteristic  of  the  trend  in  State 
legislation  is  the  inclusion  of  very  pre- 
cise provisions  designed  to  Insure  the  due 
process  rights  of  handicapped  children 
in  all  matters  relevant  to  identification, 
classification,  labeling,  and  evaluation 
for  purposes  of  education  programing. 

Moreover,  in  a  nimaber  of  court  cases 
brought  around  the  country  aimed  at 
ending  the  exclusion  or  inappropriate 
education  of  handicapped  children — my 
distinguished  cosponsors  commented  on 
this  matter  earlier — the  courts  have 
handed  down  decisions,  based  largely 
upon  the  equal  protection  clause,  order- 
ing that  all  handicapped  children  be 
brought  into  the  public  education  system 
and  further  ordering  very  specific  guar- 
antees in  matters  of  due  process.  I  refer 
my  colleagues  to  Mills  v.  the  D.  of  C. 
Board  of  Education,  348  F.  Supp.  866 
(DJD.C.  1972)  &nd  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion for  Retarded  Children  v.  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  344  F.  Supp. 
1257  (E.D.  Pa.  1971)  and  343  F.  Supp. 
279  (E.D.  Pa.  1972). 

Finally,  I  cite  the  fact  that  the  Civil 
Rights  Division  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice  is  becoming  increasingly  in- 
volved in  matters  relevant  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  handicapped 
children. 

Mr.  President.  State  legislatures,  the 
Nation's  courts,  parents,  and  advocates 
are  not  only  concerned  that  more 
moneys  be  made  available  for  the  special 
education  of  these  highly  vulnerable 
young  Americans.  We  are  concerned  that 
all  children  be  educated  and  not  just 
some,  that  money  coming  from  public 
treasuries  be  in  fact  used  for  these  chil- 
dren and  be  used  properly  to  promote 
their  education,  that  children  not  be  im- 
properly labeled  within  the  educational 
contexts,  that  parents,  and,  where  ap- 
propriate, the  children  themselves,  have 
right  to  participation  when  crucial  edu- 
cational decisions  affecting  their  entire 
lives  are  made;  we  are  concerned  that 
these  children  not  be  locked  into  a 
rigid  educational  placement  when  it  has 
become  inappropriate,  smd  we  are  deeply 
concerned  that  labelhig  not  be  used  as 
a  tool  of  racial  or  cultural  discrimina- 
tion. We  are  concerned  that  children 
with  handicapping  conditions  be  edu- 
cated In  the  most  normal  possible  and 
least  restrictive  setting,  for  how  else  will 
they  adapt  to  the  world  beyond  the  edu- 
cational environment,  and  how  else  will 
the  nonhandlcapped  swiapt  to  them? 

My  amendment,  therefore,  simply  at- 
taches guarantees  to  Mr.  Mathzas' 
amendment  which  conform  to  the  court 
decrees,  conform  to  the  actions  in  the 
State  legislatures,  conform  to  the  posi- 
tions being  taken  by  parents  and  advo- 
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cates,  and  conform  to  the  position  being 
taken  ^y  many  of  us  in  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment.  It  has  been  discussed 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Education  Sub- 
committee, the  chairman  of  the  Handi- 
capped Subcommittee,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  We  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  happy  to  accept  this  amendment.  I 
have  discussed  it  with  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  an  improvement  to  the  original 
amendment,  and  I  commend  it  to  the 
favorable  judgment  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  congrat- 
ulate my  colleagues  on  this  concur- 
rence in  a  feasible  plan  with  respect  to 
this  amendment.  I  am  particularly  grat- 
ified, as  the  author  of  a  measure  called 
the  bill  of  rights  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. I  like  very  much  the  amendment 
of  Senator  Statforo,  which  uses  as  Its 
body  the  amendment  of  Senator 
Mathzas,  because  it  does  proceed  along 
those  lines  and  specifies,  in  the  field  of 
education,  the  concept  of  the  rights  of 
the  mentally  retarded,  this  being  the  di- 
rection of  the  courts,  as  we  now  know 
from  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  is  most  admirable  work  by  all  par- 
ties, and  I  congratulate  them.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  accept  the  amendment,  as 
amended. 

Indeed,  I  hope  that  a  rollcall  vote  will 
not  be  necessary,  as  there  seems  to  be  no 
opposition  whatever  to  this  plan  of  pro- 
cedure. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. AD  time  on  the  amendment  has 
been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont to  the  sunendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  Stafford's  amendment  to  Mr. 
Mathias'  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  now  recurs  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias).  Who  yields  time' 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  beUeve 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont,  in  their 
discussion  of  this  amendment,  have 
said  it  all.  What  we  are  attempting  to 
do  Is  to  make  good  on  a  promise  to  the 
children  of  America  that  handicapped 
children  have  the  same  right  of  educa- 
tion as  aU  others. 

■DUCATION    FOB   THK    HAIfOICAPPCD 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  amendment  to  S.  1539,  of- 


fered by  Senator  Mathias.  What  this 
amendment  proposes  is  an  Interim  solu- 
tion on  an  emergency  basis  to  the  needs 
of  the  handicapped  children  in  this 
country.  It  Is  not  a  panacea.  It  Is  not  a 
substitute  for  thoroughly-worked-out 
legislation  over  the  long  term  of  the  kind 
represented  by  S.  6.  of  which  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor.  It  is  a  short-term  solution  for 
an  immediate  need. 

The  fimds  available  at  present  for 
teaching  handicapped  children  are  de- 
plorably low.  As  a  result  we  lack  the 
trained  teachers,  the  appropriately  de- 
signed programs,  and  the  physical  facili- 
ties necessary  to  offer  them  an  opportu- 
nity to  learn  to  participate  more  fully  in 
American  society.  This  failing  has  been 
clearly  recognized  in  recent  court  deci- 
sions— including  two  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota — which  have  ordered  the 
States  to  provide  equal  opportunity  to 
those  who  are  handicapped,  and  assessed 
the  present  efforts  of  the  States  as  deny- 
ing these  children  the  rights  of  an  equal 
education. 

I  should  note  that  Minnesota  was  eval- 
uated by  a  Rand  Corp.  study  as  one  of 
the  leading  States  in  its  efforts  for  the 
handicapped. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  our 
entire  national  effort  has  been  deficient. 

What  this  measure  provides  is  a  shot 
in  the  arm  to  bring  State  levels  up  to 
what  the  courts  have  demanded  of  them. 
Since  It  is  a  national  problem,  I  believe 
it  requires  a  national  response.  It  should 
no  longer  be  a  matter  for  each  State  to 
struggle  to  resolve  in  response  to  court 
decisions. 

Over  the  past  few  years  Federal  au- 
thorizations for  financial  assistance  for 
education  the  handicapped  have  been 
barely  adequate,  and  the  appropriations 
have  been  abysmal — usually  amoimting 
to  only  about  17  to  18  percent  of  the 
authorizations. 

The  education  amendments  of  1974, 
S.  1539,  seem  to  request  that  since  ap- 
propriations have  generally  been  Inex- 
cusably low.  we  should  reduce  the  au- 
thorizations. This  is  entirely  the  wrong 
approach.  In  light  of  the  numerous  court 
cases,  it  is  also  entirely  Impractical. 
What  we  need  is  to  indicate  the  clear 
Intention  of  the  Senate  that  the  amount 
of  money  provided  to  educate  our  handi- 
capped children  be  Increased,  and  that 
the  challenge  of  educating  the  handi- 
capped should  be  taken  seriously.  This 
requires  a  major  Increase  In  both  the 
authorization  and  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  reiterate 
one  or  two  of  the  points  which  Senator 
Mathias  has  made  about  this  amend- 
ment. 

There  is  no  danger  that  States  will 
simply  "redefine"  their  handicapped  In 
order  to  Increas  their  allocation  of  Fed- 
eral money,  because  the  amoimt  of 
money  each  State  receives  Is  determined 
on  the  basis  of  their  entire  student  popu- 
lation. These  funds  cannot  be  used  to 
supplant  State  funds  for  educating  the 
handicapped,  because  there  is  already  a 
maintenance  of  effort  requirement  In  the 
law  this  would  amend.  Further,  there  is  a 
definition  of  "handicapped"  In  the  legis- 
lation being  amended,  so  that  these 
funds  cannot  be  used  as  a  general  grant 


of  aid  to  the  States  for  educational  pur- 
poses. 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  this  bill  is 
not  a  substitute  for  S.  6,  the  Education 
for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act,  which 
I  fully  support.  S.  6  provides  for  far 
larger  an  authorization  than  does  this 
amendment.  S.  6  requires  that  all  handi- 
capped children  be  served,  and  encour- 
ages deinstitutionalization  and  efforts  to 
place  handicapped  children  in  as  normal 
an  environment  as  possible.  It  will  also 
Include  a  provision  dealing  with  the  ex- 
cess cost  of  teaching  handicapped  chil- 
dren. 

All  of  these  things  are  extremely  im- 
portant and  valuable,  and  I  am  in  full 
agreement  with  the  need  to  bring  S.  6  to 
the  floor  and  pass  it.  But  many  of  these 
measures  are  also  extremely  complex, 
and  require  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  to  work  out  in  adequate  detail. 
There  may  well  be  some  difficulties  in 
bringing  this  measure  to  the  floor  in  time 
for  final  action  this  year.  And  I  do  not 
feel  we  can  wait  any  longer  to  initiate  a 
serious  effort  to  educate  the  handi- 
capped. We  have  already  waited  too  long. 
The  courts  are  now  confirming  that  we 
have  waited  too  long,  and  this,  at  least, 
should  impel  us  to  act  now. 

We  have  learned  a  great  deal  about 
how  to  help  the  handicapped  in  recent 
years.  We  know  more  about  how  to  teach 
them,  more  about  the  kinds  of  facilities 
they  need,  more  about  the  nature  of  their 
handicaps — whether  mental  or  phys- 
ical— and  how  to  help  them  overcome 
or  make  the  best  of  their  handicaps.  But 
the  special  training  required  for  teach- 
ers, the  special  tests  required  to  discover 
and  evaluate  particular  handicaps,  and 
the  often  complex  facilities  required  for 
the  needs  of  the  handicapped  are  all 
costly.  We  need  to  provide  funds  now  for 
the  coming  year. 

State  planning  groups  are  not  going  to 
totally  ignore  the  provisions  of  further 
pending  legislation  which  will  provide 
their  future  funding.  This  amendment 
provides  funds  for  only  1  year.  But  It 
gives  the  States  a  chance  to  get  their  pro- 
grams started.  The  expansion,  develop- 
ment, and  perfection  of  these  progrfiuns 
can  come  next  year.  But  the  time  for  pro- 
crastination Is  pfist.  We  do  not  need  more 
postponements. 

We  are  proposing  this  amendment  in 
order  to  support  a  principle  about  which 
I  feel  strongly.  All  of  our  children,  in- 
cluding those  afflicted  with  any  impair- 
ment to  their  phsrsical  and  mental  abili- 
ties, have  an  equal  right  to  share  in  the 
best  education,  and  the  best  quality  of 
life,  which  this  country  can  make  pos- 
sible for  them.  Handicapped  children.  If 
given  the  proper  education,  and  equality 
of  treatment  in  all  other  respects,  can 
and  do  become  productive,  self-support- 
ing and  well-«Mljusted  citizens.  The  cost 
of  rehabilitation  is  more  than  repaid  in 
the  savings  when  the  handicapped  are 
motivated  to  leave  institutions  and  be- 
come self-supporting  and  productive  citi- 
zens. Their  own  lives  are  brighter,  amd  all 
society  benefits  from  their  contributions. 

I  ask  that  my  colleagues  keep  these 
principles  and  benefits  in  mind,  and  sup- 
port this  amendment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
widespread  support  for  guaranteeing  the 
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rierht  of  handicapped  children  to  be  edu- 
cated Is  evidenced  by  many  communica- 
tions from  action  organizations  and  from 
thoughtful  persons.  Because  such  sup- 
port for  my  amendment  1305  is  addi- 
tional reason  for  its  enactment  into  law, 
I  submit  some  examples  of  them  for  the 
RzcoRo.  Each  letter  and  telegram  consti- 
tutes an  eloquent  endorsement  of  the 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection  the  commu- 
nications were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Maryland  Association  for 

Retarded  Citizens,  Inc., 

May  16.1974. 
Senator  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Was}Lington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mathias.'  I  urge  that  you 
make  every  efTort  to  increase  funds  avail- 
able for  special  education  In  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  The  handi- 
capped students  in  Maryland,  who  have  never 
been  afforded  equal  education  opportunities, 
need  such  support. 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest  and  asslsttknce. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Carltle  B.  Storm, 

President. 


Montcomert  Coontt  Coalition 

FOR  THX  Handicapped. 
Rockville.  Md..  May  13, 1974. 
Senator  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 
Ruasell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Wastiington,  D.C.: 

Our  Coalition  representing  seventeen  or- 
gsnlmtlons  fully  supports  your  amend- 
ment !o  provide  fifteen  dollars  per  registered 
•lementary  and  secondary  child,  this  money 
to  be  used  for  Special  Education. 
Sincerely, 

Harold  Blank, 

Coordinator. 

2000  First  Maryland  Bxni.Dii*o, 

Baltimore.  Md.,  May  IS.  1974. 
Re:    Amendments  to  Ellementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act. 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias, 
VS.  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mathias:  I  was  pleased  to 
learn  recently  of  your  sponsorship  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act.  My  understanding  is  that  your 
proposal  would  Increase  the  authorization 
for  appropriations  for  the  Special  Eklucatlon 
provisions  of  the  Act. 

My  wholehearted  support  for  yo\ir  pro- 
posal arises  largely,  I  must  admit,  from  the 
fact  that  I  am  the  father  of  a  severely  re- 
tarded little  girl  who  was  a  plaintiff  In  the 
MARC  educational  suit  In  this  State  and  who 
died  during  the  trial  of  that  case.  Her  death, 
however,  does  not  diminish  my  strong  belief 
In  the  need  and  the  right  of  such  children 
to  an  educational  program  suited  to  their 
needx. 

As  co-counsel  In  MARC  vs.  Maryland,  et  al. 
I  became  familiar  with  the  nearly  unanl- 
moxis  expert  opinion  that,  with  appropriate 
educational  programs,  nearly  all  retarded 
children  can  achieve  self-sufflclency,  and  all 
such  children  can  achieve  at  least  some  de- 
gree of  improvement. 

Tour  proposal,  while  calling  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  SMldltional  dollars  now.  will  per- 
mit many  more  children  to  contribute  to  our 
economy  as  wage  eiirners  and  taxpayers. 
More  Importantly,  In  our  society,  I  would 
hope.  It  will  help  many  children  to  live  their 
lives  with  dignity  and  free  of  shame. 

I  remain  eager,  both  aa  a  concerned  cltl- 
Ben  and  as  one  personally  Involved  with  men- 
tal retardation,  to  assist  you  In  any  way  pos- 
sible In  your  attempt  to  help  these  children. 
Toora  very  truly, 

Aukrt  S.  Bau,  m. 


10  Light  Street, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  May  14.  1974. 
Re:    Amendments  to  Extension  qf  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act — In- 
creased Aid  for  Special  Education 
Hon.  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr., 
US.    Senate,    U.S.    Senate    Office    Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias, 
U.S.    Senate.    U.S.    Senate    Office    Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen:  I  understand  that  Mac  Is  In 
the  process  of  offering  an  amendment  to 
the  Bill  to  extend  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  to  provide  Increased 
authorization  for  appropriations  for  that 
part  of  the  BUI  which  deals  with  special 
education  and  aid  for  education  of  the 
handicapped. 

I  am  writing  to  express  my  most  vigorous 
support  for  this  Increased  appropriation  and 
to  ask  that  Senator  Bell  Join  Senator  Mathias 
in  exerting  every  effort  to  assure  passage  of 
this  Increased  appropriation  authorization. 

With  a  number  of  other  parents  of  re- 
tarded children,  I  have,  over  the  last  two 
years,  participated  In  litigation  against 
State  and  County  educational  authorities 
In  Maryland  seeking  to  obtain  Judicial  dec- 
larations of  right  to  equal  access  to  pub- 
licly funded  educationaJ  programs  for  the 
retarded  In  Maryland.  In  the  course  of  that 
experience,  it  has  become  crystal  clear  that 
the  "technology"  Is  available,  that  the  means 
of  educating  and  training  competent  teach- 
ers are  available,  and  that  the  will  Is  avail- 
able to  deal  with  the  educational  problems 
of  the  handicapped  and  retarded,  but  the 
money  Is  critically  lacking  at  all  levels.  I 
am  completely  convinced  that  unless  the 
Congress  can  act  to  Increase  appropriations, 
much  of  the  success  which  was  won  In  the 
cafe  of  MARC,  et  al  vs.  Maryland,  et  al. 
will  be  severely  dUuted  by  a  critical  shortage 
of  funds  for  the  Maryland  State  Board  of 
Education.  We  have  a  large  number  of  com- 
petent people  In  the  Maryland  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  at  the  local  level, 
however,  but  they  obviously  cannot  act  with- 
out sufficient  funds. 

Frankly,  gentlemen,  I  believe  that  our  so- 
ciety's neglect  of  the  educational  needs  of 
the  handicapped  has  gone  on  far  too  many 
ye^s,  and  I  ask  each  of  you  to  exert  every 
effort  toward  passage  of  the  amendment. 

If  there  Is  anything  further  that  I  can 
do.   as  a  citizen  and   father  of  a  retarded 
son,  please  let  me  know. 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.  Snowden  Stanley,  Jr. 


who  have  such  pressing  needs,  and  whose 
needs  are  not  now  being  satisfactorily  met. 

I  commend  your  introduction  of  the 
amendment,  and  hope  you  will  continue  to 
work  toward  meeting  the  needs  of  these 
youngsters. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Marilyn   Greenspan. 


Baltimore,  Md., 
'  May  14.   1974. 

Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 
U.S   Senate. 

Old  Senate  Office  Buildifig, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Delighted  you  have  Introduced  legislation 

to  help  support  special  education  funding 

financing   of   this   program    as   single    most 

critical  need  of  education  In  Maryland  today. 

James  A.  Sensenvaxtgh. 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 


RocKVTLLK,  Md.,  May  13,  1974. 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.. 
Senate   Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mathias:  I  am  writing  to 
you  about  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  Title  IV,  to  which  I  under- 
stand you  are  Introducing  an  amendment 
to  authorize  funds  for  chUdren  In  special 
education.  I  have  worked  with  special  edu- 
cation children  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
believe  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  funds  to 
educate  these  "special"  children,  who  have 
been  inadequately  dealt  with  for  so  long. 


Board  or  Education 
op   Allegany   County, 
Cumberland,  Md..  May  2,  1974. 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.   DC. 

My  Dear  Senator  Mathias:  I  understand 
that  you  and  other  members  of  the  Senate 
Education  Subcommittee  may  be  considering 
supplementary  provisions  for  Bill  S.  1539.  if 
additions  are  made  to  the  bill.  I  ask  you  to 
consider  the  pressing  need  for  federal  fi- 
nancial participation  in  providing  classroom 
services  to  handicapped  children.  The  State 
of  Maryland  is  committed  under  the  newly 
passed  senate  Bill  649  to  provide  educational 
services  when  appropriate  to  all  handicapped 
children  from  birth  to  age  twenty.  Such  an 
obligation  will  place  a  huge  financial  burden 
on  this  state  and  particularly  on  the  less 
affluent  counties. 

Under  existing  aid  from  the  state  and  fed- 
eral government,  many  counties.  Including 
AUegany,  have  not  been  able  to  provide  all 
of  the  special  education  services  that  are 
needed. 

In  your  present  study,  I  would  appreciate 
your  considering  the  feasibility  of  the  federal 
government's  providing  an  across-the-board 
sum  of  fifteen  dollars  for  each  pupU  based 
on  school  enrollment  In  order  to  allow  spe- 
cial services  to  reach  more  handicapped 
children. 

Thank  you  for  your  continuing  support  of 
public  education. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Wayne   W.   Hnx, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Baltimore  City  Ptjulic  Schools, 

Baltimore,  Md.,  May  3, 1974. 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias.  Jr., 
U.S.    Senate.    Old    Senate    Office    Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 
Drar  Senator  Mathias:   This  letter  is  a 
follow-up  to  the  telephone  call  to  your  office 
made  on  May  1,  1B74,  In  support  of  a  certain 
amendment  to  S.  1539. 

Specifically,  the  amendment  wotild  provide 
aid  for  handicapped  children  equal  to  (15 
times  the  total  school  system  enrollment.  Ad- 
ditionally, such  funds  would  be  restricted  to 
expenditures  for  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped. 

We  reaffirm  our  support  for  this  amend- 
ment. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Roland  N.  Pattxrson, 

Superintendent. 

Board  of  Education  of  Wicomico         * 

COtJNTY. 

Salisbury.  Md..  May  1, 1974. 
Hon.  Charlks  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 
U.S.    Senate,    Old    Senate    Office    Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Mathias:  I  would  like  to  In- 
dicate support  for  the  amendment  to  Senate 
BUI  1S39  regarding  Federal  aid  for  the  handi- 
capped.  It   is   my   understanding   that   this 
would   provide   S18.00   times   school   enroll- 
ment for  use  with  handicapped  programs. 

With  the  emphasis  and  push  by  Court  de- 
cisions and  legislative  amendments,  this 
would  be  most  helpful. 

Tour  consideration  of  this  matter  would 
be  deeply  appreciated. 

Respectfully  yours, 

RoYO  A.  Maraffxy, 
County  Superintendent. 
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Board  of  EIoucation  of  Frederick 
County, 

Frederick.  Md..  May  1, 1974. 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate,  Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Mathias:  This  letter  Is  writ- 
ten in  support  of  the  amendment  to  Senate 
Bill  1539 — Federal  Aid  for  the  Handicapped. 
Enactment  of  this  legislation  would  provide 
federal  aid  toward  programs  offered  to  young- 
sters with  disabilities.  I  am  sure  you  are 
aware  that  Frederick  County  has  a  tremend- 
ous Investment  in  special  faculties  for  the 
handicapped  and  has  programs  throughout 
the  system.  Because  of  the  needs  of  the  chU- 
dren classes  are  smaU;  therefore  the  per  pupU 
cost  is  quite  high. 

I  am  not  too  familiar  with  the  detaUs  of 
SB  1539,  but  I  do  know  that  If  additional 
funds  are  made  available  for  special  pro- 
_  grams  we  could  use  local  money  to  expand 
these  programs  and/or  provide  other  kinds 
of  Instruction. 

Tour   help   In  promoting   this  legislation 
will  be  appreciated. 
Best  personal  regards! 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  L.  Carnochan,  Jr.. 

Superintendent. 


The  Howard  County  Public 

School  Sytem. 
Clarksville.  Md.,  April  30, 1974. 
Hon.   Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mathias:  We  have  been  fol- 
lowing with  Interest  the  progress  of  the  Edu- 
cation Amendments  Act  of  1974  through  the 
Congress.  The  version  now  before  the  Senate 
(S.  1539)  Is  the  current  focal  point  of  that 
Interest. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  with  particular 
attention  to  education  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren. As  you  know,  significant  progress  has 
been  made  In  recent  years  in  this  area.  Much 
remains  to  be  done  if  the  State  and  the  local 
school  systems  are  to  approach  fulfillment  of 
their  obligations  to  handicapped  children. 
Because  of  the  specialized  services  and  fa- 
cilities required,  it  is  necessary  to  sharply 
increase  tbe  ratio  of  adults  to  pupils  in  these 
learning  programs.  Obviously,  costs  have  In- 
creased significantly  In  relation  to  those  re- 
quired for  the  regular  school  programs. 

Thus,  the  proposed  amendment  to  8.  1689 
which  we  understand  would  yield  $16  per 
child  In  the  total  enrollment  of  the  local 
school  systems  would  Indeed  be  a  boon  to 
further  progress  in  this  field.  We  would  ap- 
preciate greatly  your  support  for  such  an 
amendment. 

Very  best  wishes! 
Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  W.  Pylrs. 
Assistant  Superintendent.  Admintttra- 
tlon  and  Finance. 

Chrvy  Chase,  Md., 

May  12,  1974, 
Senator  Charles  Mathias. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mathias:  It  Is  our  under- 
standing that  you  are  {Hannlng  to  propose 
an  amendment  to  S1539,  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  that  would  sub- 
stantially Increase  the  amount  of  Federal  aid 
for  special  education  programs  In  public 
schools  across  the  nation. 

We  wish  to  advise  you  that  as  parents  of 
a  handicapped  child  we  support  your  Initia- 
tive and  interest  In  this  area.  We  believe 
Federal  aid  for  special  education  must  be 
Increased  to  meet  the  pressing  need,  and 
this  increase  should  be  carried  out  as  soon 
as  possible.  An  expansion  of  Federal  aid  U 
especially  necessary  for  Maryland,  which 
must  widen  Its  public  school  services  for  the 


handicapped  this  coming  fall  In  response  to 
the  recent  court  suit  by  the  Maryland  Asso- 
ciation for  Retarded  Citizens  and  to  the 
passage  last  year  of  the  Special  Education 
Act  In  the  state  legislature. 

Ovtr  only  caveat  In  this  matter  Is  that  we 
would  ask  your  assurance  that  your  amend- 
ment woxUd  not  jeopardize  the  ultimate  pas- 
sage of  S6,  with  its  far  more  massive  program 
of  Federal  aid  for  special  education. 
Sincerely. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Stearns 

Board  of  Education 
OF  Caroline  County, 
Denton,  Md.,  May  1. 1974. 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Annapolis.  Md. 

Dear  Sir:  Tour  support  of  the  amendment 
which  provides  $15.00  per  student  enrolled 
in  a  school  system  on  Senate  Bill  No.  1639 
Aide  to  the  Handicapped  will  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  we  have  federal  sup- 
port If  we  are  to  do  what  should  be  done  for 
our  handicapped  students. 
Thank  you ! 

Very  truly  yours, 

Wilbur  S.  Hoopengardner, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  May  14.  1974. 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias  Jr., 
Old  Senate  Office  Bldg.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Tour  proposed  amendment  to  S.  1539  to 
provide  seven  hundred  mlUlon  dollars  for  the 
education  of  handicapped  chUdren  addresses 
Itself  to  a  critical  state  need.  You  have  my 
fuU  support  for  early  passage. 

Jkrome  Frampton, 
President,   Maryland   State   Board   of 
Education. 

Cumberland,  Md..  May  14.  1974. 
Hon.  Charles  Mathias, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Senator  Mathias:  Your  support  and  pro- 
posed legislation*  for  handicapped  children 
appreciated.  Federal  aid  for  handicapped 
vital  to  Allegheny  County  Maryland,  board 
of  education  endorsed  your  legislation  and 
encourages  your  continued  Interest  and  sup- 
port. 

Waynx  W.  Hill, 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  Allegheny  County. 


vide  much  needed  programs  for  handicapped 
children.  Your  support  of  these  programs  Is 
greatly  appreciated. 
Best  personal  wishes. 

Joseph  L.  Schilling, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Elkton,  Md.,  May  13. 1974. 
Hon.  Charles  McC  Mathias,  Jr., 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Capitol  HUl,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mathias:  Tour  past  support 
of  legislation  and  programs  In  the  area  of  ed- 
ucation has  been  greatly  appreciated.  Tour 
cxirrent  amendment  to  Senate  bill  1539  would 
contribute  Immeasurably  in  helping  the  CecU 
Co.  Public  Schools  meet  the  handicapped 
learners. 

The  results  of  the  recent  court  trial  as  well 
as  new  legislation  in  Md.  dictates  that  our 
special  education  programs  be  Increased.  The 
needs  of  handicapped  learners  mandate  a 
meaningful  education  program  for  all.  We 
wholeheartedly  support  your  Interest  and  en- 
deavors In  this  area. 

Walter  J.  Finn. 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Denton,  Md.,  May  13,  1974. 
Senator  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 

Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Capitol  HiU,  D.C: 

Appreciate  initiation  of  amendment  to 
SB  1539  raising  support  for  handicapped 
children  from  65  million  to  700  million.  SmaU 
counties  such  as  Caroline  County  are  always 
pushed  In  trying  to  carry  out  bylaws  and 
those  programs  which  do  so  much  good  lor 
less  than  able  students.  We  urge  your  con- 
tinued support 

Fred  O.  Usilton, 
Assistant  Superintendent.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, Caroline  County. 


Oakland,  Md.,  May  13.  1974. 
Chas.  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Capitol  Hill.  D.C 

Dear  Senator  ^UTHIAs:  We  support  your 
efforts  to  amend  SB1539  to  Increase  per  pupil 
aid  to  the  handicapped.  Our  plans  Include 
about  doubling  in  programming  In  next 
three  years  with  forty  additional  severely  re- 
tarded students  In  FT-1976. 
Thanks, 

Dr.  Wm.  H.  Buster, 
Supt.  of  Schools.  Garrett  Co.  Md. 

Cambridce.  Md.,  May  13.  1974. 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Capitol  HUl.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mathias:  Thank  you  for 
Introducing  SB1539  Dorchester  County  also 
supports  your  efforts  to  have  this  bUl 
amended.  We  feel  that  this  amendment 
would  provide  for  additional  services  to  the 
students  of  the  county.  As  you  know  the 
MARC  suit  and  nroposed  Maryland  State 
Department  of  Education  special  education 
by-law  will  require  additional  funds  to  pro- 


Lbunoton  Park,  Mo..  May  13, 1974. 
Hon.  Charles  Mathias,  Jr., 
Copifol  Hill.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mathias:  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  Saint  Marys  County  Is  deeply  ap- 
preciative of  your  support  of  the  amendment 
to  the  Senate  BUI  No.  1539  which  will  Increase 
Maryland's  Funding  for  Handicapped  ChU- 
dren. These  additional  Federal  funds  If  made 
avaUable  would  enable  us  to  substantially 
improve  our  basic  special  educational  pro- 
graming and  would  help  us  meet  the  legal 
requirements  being  established  by  the  MARC 
Court  suit. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Robert  E.  King.  Jr., 
Superintendent  of  SchooLi. 

Upper  Marlboro,  Md.,  May  13. 1974. 
Senator  Charles  Mathias,  Jr., 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Capitol  HiU.  D.C: 

In  the  recent  decade  the  State  of  Mary- 
land has  been  In  the  forefront  of  educa- 
tional jwograms  for  its  handicapped  children. 
Recent  legislation  passed  In  1973  Legislature 
(106-D  of  article  77  public  schools  Uws  of 
Maryland)  provides  that  aU  children  0  to  20 
shall  have  the  advantage  of  programs  of  ed- 
ucation regardless  of  the  nature  and  severity 
of  their  handicaps. 

Tour  bUl  to  provide  special  Federal  funds 
for  the  handicapped  is  essential  for  the 
maintenance  of  high  quality  programs  for 
handicapped  children  In  the  Prince  Georges 
County  schools.  Congressional  support  for 
aid  to  the  handicawjed  has  been  less  than 
the  local  needs  require.  Bills  such  as  yours 
are  an  encouraging  sign  and  we  are  most 
honored  that  a  Maryland  legislator  Is  taking 
the  leadership. 

With  kindest  regards. 

Carl  W.  Habskl. 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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Columbia,  Md., 

May  13.  1974. 
Senator  Charles  McC.  Matbias,  Js., 
Capitol  HiU.  B.C.: 

Understand  your  amendment  to  S.  1539, 
title  S,  part  B,  due  Introduction  Monday  with 
midweek  vote.  Should  Oil  a  need.  Espe- 
cially Important  In  Howard  County  with  pres- 
sures of  continuing  growth.  Our  special  edu- 
cation program  now  1600  pupils  of  22,000 
total  enrollment.  Waiting  lists  some  areas 
as  numbers  Increase.  Grateful  for  your  un- 
derstanding and  assistance  in  this  dllBcult 
learning  area.     ' 

M.  Thomas  Ooedexe, 
SuperinteTident ,    Howard    County    De- 
partment of  EdiLcation. 

LaPlata,  Md., 

May  13.  1974. 
Senator  McC.  Mathias. 
Capitol  Hill.  D.C.: 

Thank  you  for  amending  part  B,  title  6. 
Aid  to  Handicapped  Children.  Your  Introduc- 
tion of  this  bill  will  be  of  tremendous  edu- 
cational value  to  the  handicapped  children  of 
Charles  County.  The  Sta<^o?kMaryland  Just 
enacted  a  law  mandating  that— full  educa- 
tional S€r\lce3  be  pc^^lded  for  handicapped 
children.  Recent^«<5urt  cases  also  mandate 
these  services.  Charles  County  is  struggling 
to  flnance  the  needs  of  existing  services  and 
this  legislation  you  are  Introducing  will  not 
only  help  with  the  existing  but  will  allow 
the  development  of  new  programs  to  better 
meet  the  needs  of  handicapped  children  in 
our  county. 

Jesse  L.  Starret, 
Supt.  of  Charles  County  Schools. 

Frederick,  Mo., 

May  14,  1974. 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Matrias,  Jr., 
Senate  Office  Bldg., 
Capitol  HiU,  D.C.: 

Thank  you  for  your  understanding  and 
concern  for  the  handicapped  child.  State 
and  local  resources  allocated  to  Frederick 
County  Public  Schools  have  not  been  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  needs  of  the  handicapped 
child.  With  the  introduction  of  your  amend- 
ment to  title  6,  part  B,  funding  an  additional 
allocation  of  resources  for  the  handicapped. 
Frederick  County  will  be  better  able  to :  serve 
the  multl  and  physically  handicapped  needs, 
provide  programs  for  students  K-12  who  have 
emotional  or  behavioral  adjustment  prob- 
lems, and  provide  an  early  Intervention  pro- 
g^ram  for  students  who  have  handicapping 
conditions. 

JOHI*  E.  Tritt, 
Dtrector.  Administrative  Services, 

Board  of  Education. 

Washdigtok.  DC,  May  14. 1974. 
Senator  Crarlxs  Matrias, 
Capitol  Hill.  D.C.: 

We  support  your  efforts  to  improve  public 
education  for  handicapped  children. 
Lawren-ce  Lxvtnson, 
President,    Md.    Societji    of    AuUstle 
Children. 

SiLvn  Spriko,  Mo.,  May  14. 1974. 
Senator  C.  Matrus, 
Capitol  Hill,  D.C.: 

Heartily  endorse  your  efforts  for  Increased 
funds  for  special  education. 

J.  Falatto. 
President,  Cerebral  Palsy  Assn.,  Mont- 
gomery County. 

Aberdrtk,  Md..  Kay  13, 1974. 
Hon.  Crarlxb  Matslas, 
Senate  Office  BuHdiruf, 
Capitol  Hill.  DC: 

Tour  Introduction  of  amendment  on 
handicapped  chUdren  Is  very  much  appre- 
cUted.  Handicapped  chUdren  111  this  school 
aTRtem   needed   additional   special   aerrlcw 
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which  we  are  unable  to  provide  due  to  lim- 
ited fiscal  resources.  Tour  provisions  of  $1S 
per  pupU  will  do  much  to  assist  us  with 
this  problem. 

A.  A.  Robebtt, 
SupeHntendent  of  Schools,  Board  of 
Education  of  Harford  County. 

Westminster,  Md.,  May  13, 19^4. 
Senator  Charles  Mathias, 
Capitol  Hill,  DC: 

Appreciation  for  your  amendment,  S.  1539. 
Handicapped  Carroll  County  supports  amend- 
ment providing  increased  basic  funding  al- 
lowing Implementation  MARC  decision  and 
Maryland  bylaws. 

Oeobce  E.  Thomas, 
i  Superin  tendent  of  Schools. 

Chestertown.  Mo.,  May  13, 1974. 
Senator  Charles  Mathias, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Capitol  HiU,  D.C.: 

Appreciate  your  sponsorship  of  special  edu- 
cation amendment  S.  1539  funding  provided. 
Would  be  major  assistance  for  Kent  Coxinty 
in  providing  for  handicapped  children. 
Dr.  Richard  Holler, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Prince  Frederick,  Mo.,  May  13. 1974. 
Senator  Charles  Mathias, 
Capitol  Hill,  D.C.: 

Thanks  for  amendment  to  Senate  bill  1539. 
This  Is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  mandate 
for  education  of  all  handicapped  children. 
Ralph  E.  Wachter, 
Calvert  County  Schools. 

Annapolis.  Mo.,  May  13, 1974. 
Senator  Charles  Mathias. 
CapitoZ  Hill,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mathias:  Thank  you  for  re- 
sponding to  our  urgent  need  for  assistance 
In  funding  programs  for  handicapped  chU- 
dren. Your  amendment  to  Senate  bill  1539 
could  mean  as  much  as  $1.2  million  aid  to 
the  approximately  3.000  youngsters  In  the 
public  schools  of  Anne  Arundel  County  who 
have  been  identified  to  be  in  need  of  special 
educatl<Mial  services. 

EOW.tRD  f.  Anderron, 

Superintendent. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
In  support  of  Mr.  Mathias'  amendment  to 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1974,  which 
would  provide  $632  milUon  In  emergency 
stop-gap  funds  to  meet  the  needs  of 
handicapped  children.  Aid  would  go  pri- 
marily to  those  States  in  which  a  com- 
mitment has  been  made  to  provide  fully 
equivalent  free,  public  education  to 
handicapped  children. 

There  are  two  major  reasons  why  im- 
mediate action  should  be  taken  on  this 
amendment: 

First,  there  have  been  several  recent 
court  rulings  as  a  result  of  class  action 
suits  on  behalf  of  handicapped  groups 
ordering  that  States  take  whatever  ac- 
tion may  be  necessary  to  provide  free 
public  education  to  all  handicapped  chil- 
dren. In  addition,  in  several  States,  such 
as  Massachusetts,  laws  have  been  passed 
calling  for  the  implementation  of  pro- 
grams to  offer  all  handicapped  children 
an  opportunity  for  a  full  and  comprehen- 
sive education. 

Second,  in  addition  to  the  short  time 
left  before  schools  must  act  to  provide 
enhanced  educational  programs  for 
handicapped  children,  Mr.  Mathias' 
amendment  is  an  assurance  to  States 
which  have  made  a  conmiltment  to  much 


broader  educational  opportunities  for 
handicapped  children  that  the  Federal 
Government  stands  ready  to  assist  in 
that  endeavor.  And  because  of  Govern- 
ment assurance,  the  bUl  may  also  act  as 
an  incentive  for  other  States  which  have 
not  already  implemented  similar  pro- 
grams. 

However,  although  I  strongly  endorse 
the  Mathias  amendment,  none  of  us 
should  look  to  this  amendment  as  a  sub- 
sUtute  for  S.  6,  which  is  a  far  more  com- 
prehensive and  far-reaching  education 
package  on  behalf  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren Introduced  by  Mr.  Williams.  I  know 
that  both  Mr.  Willubis  and  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph have  worked  closely  with  Mr. 
Mathias  to  see  that  this  amendment 
complements  S.  6. 

The  Education  for  All  Handicapped 
Children  Act,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor, 
provides  more  rehabilitational  and  edu- 
cational opportunities  to  handicapped 
children  than  any  other  legislation.  Too 
often,  handicaps  are  not  defined  for 
funding  purposes  and  this  leads  to  one 
group  receiving  the  bulk  of  funds  while 
other  groups  are  left  with  virtually  no 
funds  at  all  to  carry  out  their  programs. 
For  example,  in  the  1971-72  school  year, 
while  57  percent  of  all  trainable  mentally- 
retarded  children  in  this  country  received 
educational  opportunities,  only  14  per- 
cent of  all  hard  of  hearing  children  were 
provided  for  and  S.  6  sees  to  it  that  all 
handicaps  are  included  in  the  funding 
process. 

Another  very  important  aspect  of  S.  6 
is  Its  assurance  of  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  handicapped  children  and  this 
will  insure  that  children  are  not  misla- 
beled or  otherwise  placed  in  programs 
which  would  not  fulfill  their  particular 
needs  through  poor  testing,  misinterpre- 
tation of  the  handicap  or  exclusion  from 
any  program  as  untreatable. 

Finally,  what  is  foremost  in  the  minds 
of  those  of  us  who  support  S.  6  is  that  it 
be  enacted  Into  law  in  its  entirety  in  the 
very  near  future.  However,  the  immedi- 
ate need  is  to  Insure  fimds  now  so  that 
the  States  can  meet  the  requirements  of 
court  orders  and  State  laws  by  the  com- 
ing school  year.  And,  unfortunately,  It 
does  not  appear  that  S.  6  can  be  passed 
In  time. 

It  is  because  of  the  emergency  which 
exists  now  that  we  must  support  the 
Mathias  amendment,  not  because  it  is  a 
substitute  for  S.  6.  If  this  legislation  had 
been  infroduced  with  the  intention  of 
taking  the  place  of  S.  6,  I  would  not  be 
able  to  support  it.  However,  many  assur- 
ances have  been  given  to  the  contrary 

that  this  is  strictly  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency needs  of  the  States  before  the  next 
school  year  begins. 

Therefore.  I  am  glad  to  give  my  sup- 
port to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  and  support  this 
amendment  with  Senator  Mathias.  This 
amendment  would  provide  Federal  aid 
for  classroom  services  and  therapies  for 
the  education  of  handicapped  children. 
This  aid  would  be  in  the  amount  of  $700 
million  to  be  distributed  nationally  by 
$15  per  enrolled  pupil  based  on  total 
enrollment. 
Certainly  no  group  has  been  discrlm- 
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Inated  against  more  in  their  efforts  to 
obtain  an  education  and  the  extent  and 
delivery  of  these  services  has  been  far 
from  adequate.  In  fact,  in  1972,  £u;cording 
to  Dr.  Edwin  Martin  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  of  the  Handicapped,  it  was 
estimated  that  less  than  3  million  of  the 
7  million  handicapped  children  are  re- 
ceiving adequate  services  and  one-half 
a  million  are  receiving  no  services  at  all. 

Compared  to  the  average  cost  of  edu- 
cation for  a  "normal"  youngster,  the  cost 
for  education  of  the  handicapped  child  Is 
expensive.  In  testimony  before  the  House 
Education  Subcommittee  this  year  on 
H.R.  70,  legislation  that  would  create 
a  Federal  aid  program  for  handicapped 
cliildren,  Maryland  officials  stated  that 
the  State  should  spend  another  $35  mil- 
lion to  give  a  good  education  to  the  40 
percent  of  the  handicapped  children  who 
do  not  get  one  now.  In  fact,  at  this 
time  Maryland  fails  to  meet  the  needs  of 
an  estimated  110.000  children,  12  Vi  per- 
cent of  the  school-age  population. 

However,  the  percentage  of  handi- 
capped children  in  Maryland  receiving 
special  education  services  should  increase 
significantly,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
recent  ruling  by  Baltimore  County  Judge 
John  E.  Raine.  Jr.,  in  which  he  stated 
that  all  retarded  and  handicapped  chil- 
dren in  Maryland  are  entitled  to  an  edu- 
cation at  public  expense.  This  suit  fur- 
ther places  the  responsibility  on  the 
State  department  of  education  and  State 
mental  retardation  administration  to 
educate  the  mentally  retarded  and  points 
up  the  State's  obligation  to  find  the  funds 
to  do  this.  In  addition,  the  State  now 
must  establish  standards  for  educating 
retarded  children  and  begin  enforcing 
them  by  September  1975. 

While  there  is  comprehensive  legisla- 
tion that  could,  if  enacted,  aid  Maryland 
and  the  other  States.  I  believe  that  In 
view  of  this  highly  significant  court  de- 
cision, as  well  as  legislation  passed  by 
the  State  in  this  area,  that  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  enact  this  amendment,  as 
an  interim  1-year  measure,  so  that  we 
can  assist  all  States  in  reaching  these 
important  goals  which  have  been  es- 
tablished. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  a  statement  in  support  of 
the  Mathias  amendment  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr 

MONTOYA). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  bt  Senator  Montoya 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland,  Mr.  Mathias.  and 
others  In  co-sponsoring  this  amendment 
which  ensures  that  the  concept  of  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity  which  we  aU  espouse 
Is  extended  to  the  often  neglected  handi- 
capped children  of  America. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  dire  need  to  assist  the  various 
states  who  are  striving  to  comply  with  court 
decrees  compelling  state  education  depart- 
ments to  provide  the  seven  million  handi- 
capped ChUdren  of  this  country  with  th© 
opportunity  of  an  equal  education. 

Mr.  President,  the  debate  here  today  hu 
highlighted  the  lack  of  adequate  faculties, 
equipment  and  teachers  needed  If  the  40  per- 


cent of  the  handicapped  children  not  now 
receiving  special  education  are  to  be  served. 
I  know  that  a  serious  effort  is  being  made  by 
many  states  to  provide  a  meaningful  educa- 
tion for  handicapped  students,  but  becaiise 
this  effort  Is  falling  short  I  believe  that  it 
Is  incumbent  on  the  federal  goverrmient  to 
supplement  the  efforts  of  these  states. 

Mr.  President,  many  times  before  state  and 
federal  ventures  have  been  successful  In  al- 
leviating major  problems  which  have  beset 
this  country.  The  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  provides  us  with  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  a  state-federal  ven- 
txire  alined  at  Improving  and  expanding  edu- 
cation programs  for  the  handicapped  so  as 
to  provide  them  with  a  truly  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  action  is 
taken  on  the  Mathias  amendment,  there 
may  be  a  quorum  call,  without  the  time 
being  charged  to  either  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quortmi. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

amendment     no.     1345 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  previous  order,  I  may  be  permit- 
ted to  call  up  at  this  time  my  amend- 
ment No.  1345. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  disiiensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  206.  line  15,  strike  out  "60"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "65". 

On  page  206,  line  21,  strike  out  "54"  and 
insert  "63". 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday  I  placed  in  the  Record  an  ex- 
planation   of     the    amendment.    The 


amendment  Is  merely  a  change  that  was 
necessitated  by  the  so-called  McGovern 
amendment  and  other  amendments  so 
that  we  can  have  equity  up  and  down 
the  line.  The  amendment  would  merely 
change  the  formula  so  that  other  class 
A  or  category  A  children  would  be  treat- 
ed equitably  under  the  McGovem 
amendment,  as  well  as  the  way  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  is  acting  today. 

I  have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
the  managers  of  the  bill  on  the  majority 
side  and  the  minority  side.  I  am  informed 
they  are  prepared  -to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  this  amendment  is  acceptable 
to  the  manager  of  the  bill  on  the  ma- 
jority side,  tlie  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell),  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  (Mr.  Williams),  and  that 
it  is  acceptable  to  the  administration. 
For  all  those  resisons  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  stated,  there  is  a  complete  expla- 
nation of  the  amendment  in  the  Record 
of  last  Thursday.  Inasmuch  as  the 
amendment  is  acceptable  on  all  sides  I 
ask  that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Williams)  .  Is  all  time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  without  the 
time  being  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pell)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  stated  and 
that  this  procedure  not  in  any  way  affect 
the  designated  order  of  procedure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  125,  line  22,  strike  out  "and  Um- 
Ited"  and  all  that  follows  down  through  the 
end  of  line  23  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
offering  an  amendment  which  would  de- 
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lete  language  on  page  125  relating  to  our 
national  policy  with  respect  to  equality 
of  educational  opportunity.  The  lan- 
guage proposed  to  be  deleted  relates  to 
limitations  on  ability  to  learn  and  desire 
to  learn.  It  is  feared  by  some  that  this 
language  would  be  unfair  to  handicapped 
children  who  do  have  severe  limitations. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  clear  up  any  am- 
biguity. I  am  proposing  that  this  lan- 
guage be  stricken  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  es- 
sentially a  technical  amendment,  but 
one  which  is  necessary  to  the  bill,  and 
I  hope  it  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  having  been  yielded 
back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  i  Mr.  Williams  ) . 

The  omendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.    JAVITS.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
a  quorum  call  without  the  time  being 
charged. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams). Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  Senate  will  receive  a  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Metc.\lf) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mitting sundry  nominations  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (S.  2957  >  relating  to 
the  activities  of  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation  with  amend- 
ments In  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR BARTLETT  TOMORROW  AND 
SENATOR  PROXMIRE  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  two  leaders  have  been 


recognized  under  the  standing  order,  Mr. 
Bartlett  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  and  that  Mr.  Proxmire  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
the  first  thing  after  the  two  leaders  have 
been  recognized  on  Wednesday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF   1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  1539)  to  amend  and 
extend  certain  acts,  relating  to  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  programs 
and  for  other  purjwses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  be  equally  divided, 
and  be  taken  from  the  time  on  the  bill. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  up  certain  tech- 
nical amendments  out  of  order  at  this 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the 
desk  certain  technical  amendments,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ments will  be  stated. 

The    assistant   legislative   clerk   pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendments. 
Mr  Pell's  amendments  are  as  follows: 
On  page  186.  line  14,  strike  out  "ig??"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "laTS". 

On  page  190,  Unee  21  and  22.  strike  out 
"thl3  subsection,  the  Commissioner  shall  de- 
termine" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "clause 
(2)  of  the  preceding  sentence  with  respect  to 
a  local  educational  agency  for  any  flscal  year, 
the  ConunlsBloner  shall  Include". 

On  page  224.  line  10,  strike  out  "(A)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(B)". 

On  page  242.  Une  21.  strike  out  the  end 
quotation  mark  and  the  period  the  second 
time  It  appears. 

On  page  257.  line  8.  strike  out  "and  409" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "409.  and  410". 

On  page  334.  between  lines  4  and  5.  Insert 
the  following: 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  payments 
made  on  and  after  October  1,  1973. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  these  amend- 
ments change  section  numbers,  reflect 
the  inclusion  of  Indian  youngsters  in  im- 
pacted aid,  and  insert  missing  effective 
dates.  They  have  been  suggested  by  the 
legislative  counsel,  and  have  been  cletired 
with  the  minority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  objection.  These  are  worthwhile 
amendments. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles), 
which  is  No.  7  on  the  whip  notice,  be 
called  up  out  of  order  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1344 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1344  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  title; 

"TITLE      IX— NEIGHBORHOOD     SCHOOLS 

AND  PRIZE  SCHOOLS  PROGRAM 

"Part  A — Neighborhood  Schools  Program 

"SHORT    TTIXK 

"Sec.  901.  That  this  part  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Neighborhood  School  Act  of  1974." 

"DECLARATION    OF    POLICT 

"Sec.  902.  (a)  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  encourage  the  concept  of  the  neigh- 
borhood school  so  that  students  are  assigned 
to  a  public  elementary  or  secondary  school 
solely  on  the  basis  of  residence  within  the 
geographic  zone  which  that  school  serves. 

"(b)  It  Is  further  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  no  student  may  be  denied  at- 
tendance at  the  neighborhood  school  serving 
the  geographic  zone  in  which  he  resides  on 
the  basis  of  race,  creed,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin. 

"MiNORrrr  crottp  TRANsruR  authorized 
"Sec.  903.  (a)  It  is  also  provided  that  any 
student  has  the  right  to  transfer  and  be 
provided  transportation  out  of  the  neigh- 
borhood public  elementary  or  secondary 
school  serving  the  geographic  zone  In  which 
he  resides  If  such  a  student  Is  a  member  of 
a  minority  group  and  that  minority  group 
constitutes  at  least  50  per  centum  of  the 
students  enrolled  In  that  school. 
"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section — 
"(li  "minority  group'  meaiis  any  individ- 
uals who  are  Negro.  American  Indian,  Span- 
Ish-sumamed  American,  Portuguese,  or  Ori- 
ental and,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  regulations,  combinations  of  any 
such    individuals; 

"(2)  'Spanlsh-sumamed  American"  means 
an  Individual  of  Mexican.  Puerto  Rlcan.  Cu- 
ban, or  Spanish  origin  or  ancestry. 

"AUTHORIZATION   AND   LIMITATION 

"Sec.  904.  (a)  Federal  funds  shall  be  made 
available  under  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965  or  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  assign- 
ment or  transportation  of  students  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  contained  in 
section  903(a)  of  the  Act. 

""(b)  Nothwlthstandlng  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  no  olBcer  or  employee  of  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  order  or  require  the  assignment 
or  transportation  of  students  lnconsls'.*nt 
with  the  policy  set  forth  In  this  part. 
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"Part  B — Pree  Schools  Program 


"SHORT  TITLE 

""Skc.  931.  This  part  may  be  clti?d  as  the 
"Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Sys- 
tems Act  of  1974". 

"STATEMENT   OF   PUtPOSE 

""Sec.  932.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
strengthen  the  concept  of  the  neighborhood 
school  through  a  program  of  flaancial  as- 
sUtance  for  use  in  meeting  the  special  needs 
of  educationally  cllE.\dvantaged  children  in 
such  schools  and  f  jr  est^ibllshlng  such  .schools 
as  educational  and  cultural  eerier.';  for  a 
better  community. 

■'DURATION  or  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  933.  The  Commissioner  shall.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  part, 
make  payments  to  State  educational  agencies 
for  grants  to  local  educational  agencies  for 
the  period  beginiiing  July  1.  1973.  and  ending 
June  30,  1978. 

"BASIC  GRANTS  AMOUNT  AND  ELICISILITT 

'  Slc.  934.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  sub5eotlon  an  amount  equal  to 
not  more  than  3  per  centum  of  the  amount 
appropriated  for  such  year  for  payments  to 
States  under  section  938.  other  than  pay- 
ments under  such  section  to  Jurisdictions  ex- 
cluded from  the  term  'State',  by  this  subsec- 
tion. The  Commissioner  shall  allot  the 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section among  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  according  to  their  respective  need 
for  such  payments.  The  grants  which  a  local 
educational  agency  shall  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
allotted  as  the  Commissioner  determines  will 
best  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

■(b)(1)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  that  salsfactory  data  are 
available,  the  maximum  grant  which  a  local 
educational  agency  shall  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive under  this  part  for  any  flscal  year  shall 
be  an  amount  equal  to  the  Federal  percent- 
age (established  pursuant  to  subsection  (d) ) 
miUtlplled  by  the  average  per  pupil  expend- 
iture In  that  .State  or.  If  greater  In  the 
United  States,  and  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  children  enrolled  In  the  neighborhood 
schools  of  such  agency  who  are  age  five  to 
seventeen  years,  inclusive. 

"(3)  In  any  other  case,  the  maximum 
grant  for  any  other  local  educational  agency 
In  a  Stat«  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  aggregate  maximum  amount  of  such 
grants  for  all  such  agencies  In  any  county 
In  which  the  school  district  In  which  the 
particular  agency  is  located  which  aggregate 
maximum  amoi'nt  shall  be  equal  to  the  Fed- 
eral percentage  of  such  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture multiplied  by  the  number  of  children 
enrolled  In  such  neighborhood  schools  and 
shall  be  allocated  among  those  agencies  upon 
such  equitable  basis  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  State  educational  agency  In  accord- 
ance with  basic  criteria  of  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection 
and  section  935,  the  term  "neighborhood 
schools'  means  any  public  elementary  or 
secondary  school  In  which — 

"•(1)  not  less  than  75  per  centum  of  the 
children  enrolled  in  such  school  are  as- 
signed to  that  rchool  on  the  basis  of  resi- 
dence within  a  specified  geographic  area 
which  that  school  serves  and  not  more  than 
25  per  centiun  are  assigned  to  such  school 
on  the  basis  of  voluntary  request  by  the  par- 
ents or  guardians  of  such  children  or  by  rea- 
son of  an  order  of  a  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction;   and 

'"(2)  (A)  not  less  than  40  per  centum  of 
the  children  enrolled  In  such  school  are  (1) 
In  families  having  an  annual  Income  of  less 
than  the  low-income  factor.  (11)  In  families 
receiving  an  annual  Income  In  excess  of  the 


low-Income  factor  frcm  payments  under  the 
program  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  or  (111) 
living  in  institutions  for  neglected  or  de- 
linquent children  (other  than  such  Institu- 
tions operated  by  the  United  States)  but  not 
counted  for  the  purpose  of  a  grant  to  a  State 
agency,  or  being  supported  in  foster  homes 
with  public  funds;  or 

"(B)  not  less  than  40  per  centum  of  the 
children  enrolled  in  such  school  are  mem- 
bers of  a  minority  group. 

""(d)  For  the  purpose  of  thlo  section,  the 
'Federal  percentage'  Is  65  per  centum  and 
the  'low-Income  factor'  Is  $4,000  for  the 
flscal  ye«ir  ending  June  30.  1974.  and  shall 
be  increased  by  the  Conunlssioner  to  an 
amount  in  excess  of  $4,000  reflecting  an  in- 
crease In  the  cost  of  living  factor  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Commissioner  after  consult- 
ing with  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

"(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Commissioner  shall  determine  the  number 
of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen.  Inclusive, 
of  families  having  an  annual  Income  of  less 
than  the  low-Income  factor  (as  established 
pursuant  to  subsection  ( d ) )  on  the  basis  of 
the  most  recent  satisfactory  data  available 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce.  At  any 
time  such  data  for  a  county  are  available  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  sijch  data  shall 
be  used  In  making  calculations  under  this 
section.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  determine  the  number  of 
children  of  such  ages  from  families  receiving 
an  annual  Income  in  excess  of  the  low-Income 
factor  from  payments  under  the  program  of 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  un- 
der a  State  plan  approved  under  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  and  the  number 
of  children  of  such  ages  living  In  institutions 
for  neglected  or  delinquent  children,  or  being 
supported  In  foster  homes  with  public  funds, 
on  the  basis  of  the  caseload  data  for  the 
month  of  January  of  the  preceding  flscal 
year  or.  to  the  extent  that  such  data  are  now 
available  to  him  before  April  1  cf  the  calen- 
dar year  In  which  the  Secretary's  determina- 
tion Is  made,  then  on  the  basis  of  the  most 
recent  reliable  data  available  to  him  at  the 
time  of  such  determination.  'When  reque."'ted 
by  the  Commissioner,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  make  a  special  estimate  of  the 
number  of  children  of  such  ages  who  are 
from  families  having  an  annual  Income  less 
than  the  low -Income  factor  In  each  county 
or  school  district,  and  the  Commissioner  Is 
authorized  to  pay  (either  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement)  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  the  cost  of  making  this  special 
estimate.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
give  consideration  to  any  request  of  the  chief 
executive  of  a  State  for  the  collection  of 
additional  census  Information.  For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  consider 
all  children  who  are  in  correctional  Institu- 
tions to  be  living  In  institutions  for  delin- 
quent children. 

"(f)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  "the 
average  per  pupil  expenditure'  In  a  State, 
or  In  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  aggre- 
gate current  expenditures,  during  the  second 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  computation  Is  made  (or.  if  satisfactory 
data  for  that  year  are  not  available  at  the 
time  of  computation,  then  during  the  earliest 
preceding  flscal  year  for  which  satisfactory 
data  are  available) .  of  a'.I  local  educational 
agencies  In  the  States,  or  in  the  United 
States  (which  for  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section means  the  fifty  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia) .  as  the  case  may  be,  plus 
any  direct  current  expenditures  by  the  State 
for  operation  of  such  agencies  (without  re- 
gard to  the  sources  of  funds  from  which 
either  of  such  expenditures  are  made) ,  di- 
vided by  the  aggregate  nv.mber  of  children 
In  average  dally  attendance  to  whom  such 
agencies  provide  free  public  education  dur- 
ing such  preceding  year. 


"(g)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  'State'  does  not  include  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
"trsES  or  rtTNDS 

■  Sec  935.  Funds  available  for  grants  un- 
der this  part  shall  be  used  only  In  neighbor- 
hood schools  for  programs  and  projects  de- 
signed to  meet  the  special  educational  needs 
of  educationally  deprived  children  and  new 
or  Innovative  school  and  community  educa- 
tional and  recreational  programs  designed 
to  strengthen  community  Involvement  In  a 
more  effective  use  of  tbs  neighborhood 
schools  including — 

"(1)  remedial  and  other  services  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  children  attending  the 
neighborhood  schools,  but  especially  the  ed- 
ucationally disadvantaged  children; 

"(2)  the  provision  for  addltonal  profes- 
sional or  other  staff  personnel  with  a  special 
emphasis  on  recruiting  parents  and  other 
local  community  members  to  assist  in  achiev- 
ing the  educational  goals  of  such  schools: 

"(3)  comprehensive  guidance,  counseling, 
and  other  personal  services  for  educationally 
disadvantaged  children; 

"(4)  development  and  employment  of  new 
instructional  techniques  which  appear  likely 
to  succeed  in  meeting  the  needs  of  such 
children; 

"(5)  career  education  prog^rams  tiMng 
neighborhood  people  both  in  and  outside 
the  school  whenever  found  In  the  Interest 
of  the  educational  goals  of  such  schools; 

"(6)  Innovative  school -community  educa- 
tional and  recreational  programs  designed 
to  stimulate  further  community  Interest  and 
Involvement  with  the  education  process; 

"(7)  provision  for  using  the  school  for 
tutoring  for  remedial  students,  after  normal 
school  hours,  and  for  furnishing  such  pro- 
fessional and  other  community  staff  as  will 
contribute  to  the  success  of  such  an  effort; 

"(8)  provisions  for  professional  staff  home 
consxiltatlons  with  the  parents  and  students, 
where  feasible  and  desirable; 

"(9)  special  administrative  activities  such 
as  rescheduling  teachers  or  students,  and 
furnishing  Information  on  programs  of  such 
schools  to  parents  and  other  members  of 
the  community  served  by  that  school;  and 

"■(10)  appropriate  planning  and  evaluation 
programs. 

"APPLICATIONS 

"Sec.  936.  (a)  A  local  educational  agency 
may  receive  grants  under  this  part  for  any 
flscal  year  only  upon  application  approved 
by  the  appropriate  State  educational  agencv. 
upon  Its  determination  consistent  with  such 
basic  criteria  as  the  Commissioner  may 
establish— 

■"(  1 1  that  programs  and  activities  for  which 
asslsunce  Is  sought  wUl  be  admlnl<!tered 
by  or  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
applicant; 

"'(2)  that  such  assistance  will  be  expended 
only  in  neighborhood  schools  and  describe 
with  particularity  the  programs  and  activi- 
ties for  which  such  assistance  Is  sought; 

■■(3)  that  policies  and  procedures  wlli  be 
established  to  assure  the  Federal  funds  made 
available  under  this  title  for  any  flscal  year 
(A)  will  not  be  commingled  with  State 
funds,  and  (B)  will  be  so  used  as  to  supple- 
ment and.  to  the  extent  practical.  Increase 
the  level  of  funds  that  would.  In  the  absence 
of  such  Federal  funds,  be  available  for  the 
purposes  described  in  section  935.  and  In  no 
case  supplant  such  funds; 

"(4)  that  effective  procedures  will  be 
adopted  for  evaluating  at  least  annually  the 
effectiveness  of  programs  and  activities  as- 
sisted under  this  title; 

"(5)  reasonable  reports  will  be  furnished  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information 
as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably  require 
and  such  records  will  be  kept  and  access 
furnished  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may 
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find  necesoary  to  assure  the  correctness  and 
verification  of  such  reports. 

"(b)  The  State  educational  agency  shall 
not  finally  disapprove,  In  whole  or  In  part, 
any  application  for  funds  under  this  part 
without  first  affording  the  local  educational 
agency  submitting  the  application  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 
"assuxancxs  from  thk  state 
"Skc.  937.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate under  this  part  shall  submit  through 
the  State  educational  agency  to  the  Com- 
missioner an  application.  In  such  detail  and 
accompanied  by  such  Information  as  the 
Commissioner  deems  necessary,  which  pro- 
vides satisfactory  assurance — 

"(1)  that  payments  under  this  part  will 
be  used  only  for  programs  and  activities 
In  neighborhood  schools  which  have  been 
approved  by  the  State  educational  agency 
pursuant  to  section  6  and  which  meet  the 
applicable  requlremente  of  that  section  and 
that  such  agency  wlU,  In  all  other  respects 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  title; 

"(2)  that  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  ac- 
counting procedures  will  be  adopted  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursements 
of,  and  accounting  for.  Federal  funds  paid 
to  the  SUte  (Including  such  funds  paid  by 
the  Slate  to  local  educational  agencies)  un- 
der this  part;  and 

"(3)  that  the  State  educational  agency  will 
make  to  the  Commissioner  (A)  periodic  re- 
ports (Includnlg  the  results  of  objective 
measurements  required  by  section  6(a)  (4) 
evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  payments  un- 
der this  Act  and  of  particular  programs  as- 
sisted under  It.  and  (B)  such  other  reports  as 
may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  to  perform  his  duties  under 
this  Act  (Including  such  reports  as  he  may 
require  to  determine  the  amounts  which  th» 
local  educational  agencies  of  that  State  are 
eligible  to  receive  for  any  fiscal  year) .  and  as- 
surance that  such  agency  will  keep  such  rec- 
ords and  afford  such  access  thereto  as  the 
Commissioner  may  find  necessary  to  assure 
the  correctness  and  verification  of  such  re- 
ports. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  an 
application  which  meets  the  requirements 
specified  In  subsection  (a),  and  he  shaU  not 
finally  disapprove  an  application  except  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing to  the  State  educational  agency. 

"P4T»f*WTS 

"Sec.  938.  (a)  (1)  The  Commissioner  shaU 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  939,  pay 
to  each  State.  In  advance  or  otherwise,  the 
amount  which  that  State  and  the  local  edu- 
cational agencies  of  that  State  are  eligible  to 
receive  under  this  part.  Such  payment  shaU 
take  Into  account  the  extent.  If  any.  to  which 
any  previous  payment  to  such  State  educa- 
tional agency  under  this  part  (whether  or  not 
to  the  same  fiscal  year)  was  greater  or  less 
than  the  amount  which  should  have  been 
paid  to  that  agency. 

"(2)  Prom  the  funds  paid  to  It  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1),  each  State  education  agency 
shall  distribute  to  each  local  educational 
agency  of  that  State  which  has  submitted 
&n  application  approved  pursuant  to  section 
936  the  amovmt  for  which  such  application 
has  been  ^proved,  except  that  this  amount 
shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  amount  de- 
termined for  that  agency  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 934. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
pay  to  each  State  amounts  equal  to  the 
amounts  expended  by  it  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  performance  of  Its  duties  under  this 
part  (Including  technical  assistance  for  the 
measurements  and  evaluations),  except  that 
the  total  of  such  paymenu  In  any  fiscal  ve*r 
ahall  not  exceed— 

"(1)  1  per  centum  of  the  total  maximum 
grants  for  State  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies of  the  SUte  as  determined  for  that  year- 
or  ' 
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"(2)    $150,0(X>  or  $26,000  In  the  case  of 
Puerto  Rico,   Guam,   American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands, 
whichever  Is  the  greater. 

"(c)  (1)  No  payments  shall  be  made  under 
this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  to  a  State  which 
has  taken  Into  consideration  payments  under 
this  part  In  determining  the  eligibility  of 
any  local  educational  agency  In  the  State  for 
State  aid,  or  the  amount  of  that  aid,  with 
respect  to  the  free  public  education  of  chil- 
dren during  that  year  or  the  preceding  fiscal 
year. 

"(2)  No  payments  shall  be  made  under 
this  part  to  any  local  educational  agency  for 
any  fiscal  year  unless  the  State  educational 
agency  finds  that  the  combined  fiscal  effort 
(as  determined  in  accordance  with  regiila- 
tlons  of  the  Commissioner)  of  that  agency 
and  the  State  with  respect  to  the  provision 
of  free  public  education  by  that  agency  for 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  was  not  less  than 
such  combined  fiscal  effort  for  that  purpose 
for  the  second  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"ADJTTSTMrNTS   WHXaE    NICESSITATED   BT 
APPBOPRIATIONS 

"Sbc.  939.  If  the  simis  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  for  making  payments  provided  In 
this  part  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  In  full  the 
total    amount   which    all    local    educational 
agencies  are  eligible  to  receive  under  this  part 
for  such  year,  allocations  shall  be  made  to 
local  agencies  on  the  basis  of  computations 
m  accordance  with  sectl9n  4(b)    as  ratably 
reduced.   In  case  additional    funds  become 
available  for  making  payments  under  this 
part  for  that  year,  such  reduced  amounts 
shall  be  Increased  ou  the  same  basis  that  they 
were  reduced.  In  order  to  permit  the  most 
effective  use  of  rU   appropriations  made  to 
carry  out  this  part,  the  Commissioner  may 
set  dates  by   which    (1)    State  educational 
agencies  must  certify  him  the  amounts  for 
which  the  applications  of  educational  agen- 
cies have  been  or  will  be  approved  by  the 
State.  If  the  maximum  grant  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  would  receive  (after  any  ra- 
table reduction   which  may  have   been  re- 
qiUred  under  the  first  sentence  of  this  sec- 
tion)   Is  more   than  an   amount   which  the 
State  educational  agency  determines,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner,  such  agency  will  use,  the  ex- 
cess amount  shall  be  made  available  first  to 
educational   agencies  In  that  State.  Deter- 
minations  of   the   educational    agencies    to 
which  such  excess  amounts  shall  be  made 
avaUable  shall  be  made  by  the  State  educa- 
tional   agency    In    furtherance   of   the   piu-- 
poses  of  this  part  In  accordance  with  criteria 
prescribed  by   the  Commissioner  which   are 
designed  to  assure  that  such  excess  amounts 
will  be  made  available  to  other  eligible  edu- 
cational agencies  with  the  greatest  need.  In 
the    event    excess    amounts    remain    after 
carrying  out  the  preceding  two  sentences  of 
this  section,  such  excess  amounts  shall  be 
distributed  among  the  other  States  as  the 
Commissioner  shall  prescribe  for  use  by  local 
educational  agencies  In  such  States  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  In  such  manner  as  the 
respective  State  educational   agencies  shall 
prescribe. 

"WTTHHOIXDJO 

"Sec.  940.  Whenever  the  Commissioner, 
after  giving  reasonable  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  hearing  to  a  grant  recipient  under 
this  part,  finds — 

"(1)  that  the  program  or  activity  for  which 
such  grant  was  made  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  compiles  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act;  or 

"(2)  that  In  the  operation  of  the  program 
or  activity  there  la  falliire  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  any  such  provision, 
the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  recipient 
of  his  findings  and  no  further  payments  may 
be  made  to  such  recipient  by  the  Commis- 
sioner until  he  Is  satisfied  that  such  noncom- 


pliance has  been,  or  will  promptly  be,  cor- 
rected. The  Commissioner  may  authorize  the 
continuance  of  payments  with  respect  to  any 
programs  or  activities  pursuant  to  this  Act 
which  are  being  carried  out  by  such  recipient 
and  which  are  not  Involved  in  the  noncom- 
pliance. 

"JTTDICIAl.  REVnCW 

"Sec.  941.  (a)  If  any  State  or  local  educa- 
tional agency  la  dissatisfied  with  the  Com- 
missioners' final  action  with  respect  to  the 
approval  of  Its  application  submitted  tinder 
section  937,  or  with  his  final  action  under 
section  930,  such  State  or  local  educational 
agency  may  within  sixty  days  after  notice  of 
such  action  file  with  the  United  States  court 
of  appeals  for  the  circuit  for  which  such 
agency  Is  located  a  petition  for  review  of 
that  action.  A  copy  of  that  petition  shall  be 
forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  to  the  Commissioner.  The  Commis- 
sioner shall  file  promptly  In  the  court  the 
record  of  proceedings  on  which  he  based  his 
action,  as  provided  for  In  section  2112  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code. 

"(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Com- 
missioner, if  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence, shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for 
good  cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to 
the  Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence, 
and  the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may 
modify  his  previous  action,  and  shall  file  In 
the  court  the  record  of  the  further  proceed- 
ings. Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact 
shall  likewise  be  conclusive  If  supported  by 
substantial  evidence. 

"(c)  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the 
action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to  set  It  aside. 
In  whole  or  to  part.  The  Judgment  of  the 
court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  upon  certi- 
orari or  certification  as  provided  to  section 
1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

"PROHEBmONS  AND   LIMTrATIONS 

"Sec.  942.  Nothing  conUlned  to  this  part 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  making 
of  any  payment  under  this  part  for  the 
construction  of  facilities  as  a  place  of  wor- 
ship or  religious  Instruction. 

"administration 

"Sec.  943.  Unless  otherwise  specifically  in- 
consistent with  the  pro^-lslons  of  this  part 
the  provisions  of  the  General  Education  Pro- 
gram Act  shall  aoply  to  the  orogram  author- 
ized by  this  title. 

"DiriNirioNS 
"Sec.  944.  As  used  to  thU  part — 
"(1)  the  term  'mtoorlty  group"  means  per- 
sons who  are  Negro,  American  Indian,  Span- 
ish surnamed  American,  Portuguese,  or  Ori- 
ental; and 

"(2)  the  term  'Spanish  surnamed  Ameri- 
can' means  persons  of  Mexican,  Puerto  Rlcan, 
Cuban,  or  Spanish  origin  or  ancestor.". 

On  page  124,  In  the  table  of  contents,  after 
title  Vni  add  the  foUowlng: 

TITLE      IX— NEIGHBORHOOD      SCHOOLS 
AND   PRIZE  SCHOOLS  PROGRAM 
"Part  A — Neighborhood  Schools  Program 
"Sec.  901.  Short  title. 
"Sec.  902.  Declaration  of  policy. 
"Sec.  903.  Mtoorlty   group   transfer   author- 
ized. 
"Sec.  904.  Authorization  and  limitation. 

"Part  B — Prize  Schools  Program 
"Sec.  9^1.  Short  title. 
"Sec.  932.  Statement  of  purpose. 
"Sec.  933.  Duration  of  assistance. 
"Sec.  934.  Basic   grants   amount   and   ellgl- 

bUlty. 
•Sec.  935.  Use  of  funds. 
"Sec.  936.  Applications. 
"Sec.  937.  Assurances  from  the  State. 
"Sec.  938.  Payments. 

"Sec.    939.  Adjustments   where   necessitated 
by  approprlatlona. 
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"Sec.  940.  Withholding. 

"Sec.  941.  Judicial  review. 

"Sec.  942.  Prohibitions  and  limitations. 

"Sec.  943.  Administration. 

"Sec.  944.  Deftoltlons.". 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am  call- 
ing up  my  amendment  to  S,  1539  which 
would  add  an  additional  title  to  the  edu- 
cation bill,  title  IX. 

I  have  raised  this  proposal  in  the  past 
and  I  believe  there  is  increasing  support 
for  it  at  this  time.  Basically  the  amend- 
ment has  three  main  parts : 

First,  it  declares  it  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  encourage  the  concept 
of  the  neighborhood  school  so  that  stu- 
dents are  assigned  to  a  public  elementary 
or  secondary  school  solely  on  the  basis 
of  residence  within  the  geographic  zone 
which  that  school  serves. 

Second,  it  provides  that  any  student 
has  the  right  to  transfer  and  be  pro- 
vided transportation  out  of  the  neigh- 
borhood public  elementary  or  secondary 
school  serving  the  geographic  zone  in 
which  he  resides  if  the  student  is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  minority  group  and  that  minor- 
ity group  constitutes  at  least  50  percent 
of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  school. 

Third,  the  "prize  school  program." 

We  have  been  debating  various  busing 
amendments  these  past  few  days  in  an 
effort  to  accomplish  a  goal  I  believe  we 
all  share — that  is  to  provide  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity  for  all  our  children. 
I  am  convinced  we  can  best  do  this  by 
improving  and  emiching  our  present  fa- 
cilities and  programs,  strengthening  the 
concept  of  the  neighborhood  school 
through  a  program  of  financial  assistance 
for  use  In  meeting  the  special  needs  of 
educationally  disadvantaged  children, 
and  establishing  educational  and  cultural 
centers  for  a  better  community.  And  this 
is  exactly  what  my  prize  schools  program 
would  do. 

My  amendment  is  a  financial  assist  to 
help  protect  the  concept  of  neighborhood 
schools.  I  cannot  support  a  neighborhood 
school  system  If  the  kind  of  education 
that  neighborhood  schools  offers  is  far 
below  standard.  If  we  are  going  to  pro- 
tect this  traditional  concept  of  our  public 
education  system,  we  must  improve  it.  We 
must  be  able  to  offer  these  children  in 
these  areas  a  real  choice — my  amend- 
ment would  allow  students  the  right  to 
transfer  and  be  provided  transportation 
out  of  their  neighborhood  school  if  they 
are  members  of  a  minority  race  and  that 
race  constitutes  a  majority  in  the  neigh- 
borhood school.  But  no  student  would  be 
denied  school  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin. 

The  assistance  this  bill  offers  would  be 
used  in  meeting  the  special  needs  of  ed- 
ucationally disadvantaged  children.  This 
disadvantaged  school  Is  further  defined 
as  one  where  not  less  than  40  percent  of 
the  children  are  In  families  with  an  an- 
nual income  less  than  $4,000.  My  amend- 
ment would  provide  that  schools  con- 
sidered disadvantaged  would  receive  a 
Federal  payment  equal  to  the  amoimt  of 
65  percent  of  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure in  the  State  or  in  the  United 
States,  whichever  is  higher,  times  the 
enrollment  of  students  In  the  particular 
school.  These  special  funds  are  to  be  used 
only  in  disadvantaged  schools,  only  for 


programs  and  projects  designed  to  meet 
the  special  educational  needs  of  educa- 
tionally deprived  children  and  for  new  or 
innovative  school  and  community  educa- 
tional recreational  programs.  The  pro- 
gram builds  upon  the  assumption  that 
money  poured  into  schools  has  some  re- 
lationship between  the  two.  Disadvan- 
taged children  attend  disadvantaged 
schools  where  there  is  often  neither  suf- 
ficient funds  for  equipment  and  facili- 
ties and  little  or  no  funds  for  recreational 
and  cultural  "extras,"  which  help  turn 
the  school  into  a  "prize"  school  that  has 
the  possibility  of  serving  as  a  true  center 
for  the  community — a  vehicle  for  draw- 
ing people  together,  because  they  are 
proimd  of  what  they  have,  rather  than 
something  to  be  ashamed  of  and  some- 
thing that  divides  the  community 

One  of  my  prlmarj'  re^ons  for  intro- 
ducing this  amendment  to  provide  for  a 
means  of  strengthening  community  in- 
volvement in  a  more  effective  use  of  the 
neighborhood  schools.  Particularly  In 
disadvantaged  neighborhoods,  school  fa- 
cilities are  In  use  a  mere  6  or  7  hours  a 
day.  The  buildings,  as  well  as  equipment 
In  the  school — if  It  is  properly  equipped — 
remain  dormant  for  much  of  the  dSkS — in 
fact,  much  of  the  year.  Schools  are  im- 
used  at  night  or  on  weekends,  basketball 
courts  remain  dark  and  unused  at  night: 
Library  doors  are  closed — the  money  my 
bill  provides  Is  especially  directed  toward 
remedial  and  other  services  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  the  educationally  dis- 
advantaged children.  It  would  allow  the 
hiring  of  additional  professional  or  other 
staff  personnel  with  special  emphasis  on 
recruiting  parents  and  other  local  com- 
munity members  to  assist  in  achieving 
the  educational  goals  of  such  schools. 

Funds  provided  in  my  bill  would  be 
available  for  comprehensive  guidance, 
counseling,  and  other  personal  services 
for  educationally  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren, development  and  employment  of 
new  instructional  techniques,  career  ed- 
ucation progi*ams.  and  school-commu- 
nity educational  recreational  programs 
designed  to  stimulate  further  commu- 
nity interest  and  Involvement  with  the 
education  process.  It  would  also  include 
provisions  for  professional  staff  home 
consultations  with  pcu-ents  and  students 
where  necessary,  special  administrative 
activities,  and  evaluation  programs. 

Funds  provided  through  this  proposal 
would  be  expended  only  in  disadvantaged 
schools  for  the  programs  and  activities 
for  which  such  assistance  Is  sought.  I 
have  tried  to  build  in  provisions  to  assure 
that  such  funds  will  not  be  mixed  with 
State  funds  and  will  be  used  as  In- 
tended— that  Is,  to  increase  the  level  of 
mOTiey  available  for  the  purposes  I  have 
described.  The  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion would  be  authorized  to  see  that  a 
good  evaluation  is  made  annually  to 
assure  the  effectiveness  of  prognuns  and 
activities  encouraged  through  the  pro- 
gram. The  Commissioner  could  termi- 
nate further  paymraits  if  he  finds  that 
the  program  or  activity  for  which  the 
grant  was  made  has  been  changed  as 
to  no  longer  comply  with  the  act's 
provisions. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  faced  today  with 
a   situation    In   which   many   children 


choose  to  attend  a  school  a  good  distance 
from  home,  because  the  level  of  instruc- 
tion, the  quality  of  education  tiered  at 
his  neighborhood  school  Is  low. 

The  amendment  I  am  calling  up  today 
is  designed  to  meet  the  child's  needs 
where  they  su-e.  The  parent  and  child 
and  teacher  could  remain  closer  to  each 
other,  the  child  would  not  have  to  spend 
so  much  time  getting'to  and  from  school : 
leaving  more  time  for  >iis  homewxirk  and 
extracurricular  activities;  and  most  of 
all,  children  would  be  allowed  to  attend 
their  neighborhood  school  if  they  chose 
to.  That  choice  would  be  made  more  real, 
more  practical  by  the  upgrading  of  that 
disadvantaged  neighborhood  school. 

Briefly,  Mr.  President.  I  believe  my 
amendment  is  a  practical,  just,  and  effi- 
cient method  for  obtaining  the  best  pos- 
sible educational  opportunity  for  all  of 
our  children. 

I  hope  mv  colleagues  vrtll  join  me  In 
supporting  this  kind  of  approach. 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  study  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida.  I  caimot 
cavil  with  this  amendment  in  that  it 
is  an  Imaginative  approach  to  quality 
education.  However,  while  nobody  cam 
argue  with  the  Intent,  the  cost,  in  light 
of  the  appropriations  histor\',  en  title  I 
and  other  education  law  Is  just  unreal. 
Let  us  put  some  money  into  title  I  so 
that  we  can  really  say  that  we  have 
given  them  a  chance  to  work,  and  then 
we  can  provide  additional  fimds. 

I  do  not  like  to  be  on  record  as  voting 
against  more  money  for  education,  but 
I  believe  that  this  type  of  amendment 
would  be  misleading,  and  I  believe  I 
could  not  support  It  at  this  time. 

I  would  be  more  than  willins:  to  have 
a  hearing  on  this  matter  within  the  time 
limits  of  a  possible  Impeachment  trial 
or  Senate  emergency  and  would  give  the 
Senator  from  Florida  that  assurance  if 
that  met  with  his  approval,  but  if  he 
presses  the  amendment  to  a  vote,  I  could 
not  support  it. 

I  should  like  to  get  the  reaction  of  my 
colleagues,  from  the  minority  side  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator.  I  will  certainly  join 
in  giving  a  hearing  to  this  matter.  An- 
other point  I  should  like  to  make — and 
I  Bsn  sure  the  Senator  Is  aware  of  It — 
is  that  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment for  today  is  subject  to  a  provision 
that  It  will  not  be  in  order  to  offer  fur- 
ther busing  amendments.  This  seems  to 
me,  at  least  in  part,  to  provide  for  trans- 
portation. Because  of  the  notice  given 
to  all  Members  respecting  busing  amend- 
ments, and  so  forth,  I  would  not,  natur- 
ally, wish  to  make  any  point  of  order 
against  it,  but  I  think,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  Ls  something  which  is  what 
I  could  not  carry  right  now  anyhow,  I 
would  be  constrained  to  do  that  as  one 
of  the  managers  of  the  bill  on  this  side. 

But  I  hope  very  much  that  the  Sena- 
tor may  find  it  congenial,  as  we  are 
known  in  the  Senate  for  keeping  our 
word  on  hearings  and  taking  It  verj'  se- 
riously and  trying  to  work  with  Members 
when  they  have  an  interesting  concept, 
of  trying  to  do  something  with  it.  We 
have  a  good  standing  with  the  Senate  on 
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that  sore.  I  hope  very  much  therefore 
that  the  Senator  may  see  fit  to  accept  the 
manager's  suggestion. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for 
3rielding. 

As  a  strong  proponent  of  the  neighbor- 
hood school  system,  I  can  well  under- 
stand what  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
trying  to  do.  But  do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  this  would  cost  approximately 
$2.5  billion? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  that  if  the  spe- 
cific formula  set  forth  in  the  amendment 
is  followed,  the  price  tag  would  be  up  to 
$2.5  billion.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  add  $2.5  billion  to  a  bill  which  al- 
ready has  an  enormous  amount  of  money 
in  it  and  expect  to  get  by  without  it  be- 
ing vetoed,  perhaps  not  for  this  reason 
but  for  a  combination  of  a  whole  series 
of  reasons. 

I  would  much  rather  see  us  go  forward 
and  try  to  get  some  expression  of  what 
kind  of  appropriation  might  be  obtained 
for  a  proposal  of  this  kind  and  with  dis- 
tricts, if  any,  are  really  going  to  need 
this  kind  of  funding. 

There  are  neighoorhood  school  dis- 
tricts in  our  various  States  now  which 
are  well  able  to  take  care  of  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  money  from  their  local 
people.  In  order  to  be  able  to  fund  a  qual- 
ity type  of  education;  and  even  though 
they  might  fit  within  this  distinction, 
they  still  would  be  eligible  for  a  grant. 
That  seems  to  me  sort  of  unnecessary. 

So  I  would  go  along  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee,  hoping 
that  we  could  have  hearings  later,  and 
try  to  get  a  much  better  feel  for  this  pro- 
posal and  the  need  for  It  in  selected 
areas.  ^^ 

It  Is  similarto-some  extent,  if  I  may 
say  so.  to  former  Senator  Murphy's 
original  proposal  to  try  to  concentrate 
funds  in  areas  where  we  have  a  great  pro- 
portion of  low-income  kids  or  disadvan- 
taged kids.  For  that  reason — although 
that  is  not  in  the  bill  at  the  moment.  I 
understand  that  that  kind  of  proposal  Is 
going  to  be  raised  again  later  today — I 
would  think  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  be  well  advised  to  take  the 
commitment  that  we  are  going  to  have 
hearings  as  soon  as  reasonably  possible 
on  this  concept. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  the  Senator  from  New  York  for 
their  remarks. 

When  v.e  start  talking  about  the  price 
tag  on  this  proposal,  I  think  the  Senator 
'rom  Colorado  would  agree  with  me  that 
-f  we  can  find  a  way  to  preseiwe  the 
neighborhood  school  system  at  the  same 
time  we  provide  an  equal  educational  op- 
portunity for  every  child,  so  that  we  do 
not  have  some  kind  of  separate  but  un- 
equal school  system,  or  if  we  do  not 
even  have  a  separate  school  system — If 
we  could  find  a  fair  way  to  do  that,  the 
American  people  would  rather  pay  the 
cost  of  that  than  any  other  title  I  or  title 
m.  We  see  that  in  the  tremendous  dls- 


combobulation  people  have  been  through 
in  the  whole  question  of  the  neighbor- 
hood schools  and  busing. 

The  attempts  this  amendment  is  to 
get  around  to  saying  whether  you  are  or 
are  not  going  to  bus.  Busing  is  a  tool  that 
could  be  used  for  education.  It  is  not  the 
cure-all.  It  has  not  provided  quality  edu- 
cation, as  we  see,  where  it  has  been 
ased:  iDut  it  has  been  used  by  the  courts 
to  provide  equal  education,  in  the  belief 
that  that  was  the  only  way  to  bring  it 
about,  because  we  were  not  taking  care  of 
the  disadvantaged  students.  They  were 
not  given  the  right  equipment.  They  were 
not  given  the  best  teachers.  They  were 
continually  allowed  to  run  down. 

The  thrust  of  this  amendment  is  take 
the  opposite  tack — that  we  are  going  to 
try  to  make  a  prize  school  out  of  the  dis- 
advantaged school. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Senator's  ex- 
perience has  been  in  Colorado,  but  in  my 
State,  in  many  areas,  we  closed  the  dis- 
advantaged school.  It  was  easier  to  close 
that  school  than  to  bus  white  children 
into  the  black  neighborhood.  So  we  not 
only  closed  the  school  when  we  did  that; 
we  closed  the  community  center.  We  al- 
lowed the  neighborhood  to  deteriorate 
much  further.  That  school,  dilapidated 
as  it  was,  served  in  many  instances  as 
more  than  a  school.  It  was  also  the  com- 
munity center. 

The  thrust  of  this  amendment  would 
be  to  turn  that  school  into  a  prize  com- 
munity center,  so  that  they  would  have 
not  only  a  very  good  school,  with  a  lower 
teacher  ratio,  the  best  teachers,  and  the 
best  equipment,  but  also,  the  school 
would  be  open  for  community  projects 
and  could  be  something  from  which  the 
neighborhood  could  build. 

I  believe  that  is  the  best  tax  dollar 
we  could  spend.  I  think  many  mothers 
are  going  to  say,  when  they  see  that 
kind  of  school  in  the  white  neighborhood, 
"Why  can't  my  child  go  to  that  school? 
I  want  my  kid  to  go  to  that  school." 

That  is  the  thrust  of  what  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  attempting  to  do,  and  I 
am  delighted  with  the  expression  that 
hearings  can  be  held  on  the  concept. 
There  is  no  magic  in  the  number  of  dol- 
lars :  there  is  no  magic  in  the  language  of 
the  bill.  I  think  there  is  something  to  be 
gained  in  trying  to  say  that  there  are 
ways  other  than  whether  we  are  going  to 
fight  in  the  area  of  busing  or  not  busing, 
to  try  to  take  care  of  children  and  allow 
them  to  get  an  education  in  their  neigh- 
borhood. That  is  such  a  basic  concept 
with  white  and  black  parents,  that  they 
want  their  children  to  be  able  to  have  a 
quality  education  where  thev  live,  where 
they  can  participate,  and  where  thev  can 
h:\ve  something  to  sav,  that  I  think  this 
concept  should  be  one  of  the  highest  pri- 
orities for  the  committee.  On  the  basis 
of  the  assurances  that  have  been  re- 
ceived, I  will  withdraw  my  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Before  the  Senator 
does  that,  will  he  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  sympathize  com- 
pletely with  the  objective  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  I  do  not  think  any  of  us 
here  would  not  want  our  constituents  to 
have  the  right  to  have  their  kids  go  to 
the  neighborhood  school,  provided  there 


was  equal  education.  The  question  Is, 
How  do  we  get  equal  education? 

In  Oklahoma,  for  example,  they  have 
put  in  a  voluntary  busing  scheme  which 
has  worked  ver>'  well.  I  am  not  sure  that 
Oklahoma  in  this  particular  area — 
either  Oklahoma  City  or  Tulsa— needs 
more  money.  In  other  words,  the  system 
is  working  very  well  now  In  that  area.  In 
our  area,  it  is  not  working  well,  and  we 
have  a  very  difficult  busing  situation  fac- 
ing us  this  fall  which,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore, may  create  so  much  antagonism 
that  many  people  will  simply  take  their 
children  out  of  school. 

So  I  am  sympathetic  with  the  Sena- 
tor's objective.  I  hope  we  can  have  hear- 
ings on  this  matter  which  will  get  us 
down  to  the  situation  of  what  type  of 
schools  and  in  what  locality  we  need 
this  kind  of  Federal  assistance. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Florida  very  much,  indeed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  without  the 
time  being  charged  to  either  side. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  are  going  to  be  in  a  real  time 
crunch  today.  I  reserve  the  right  to  ob- 
ject. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
remaining  to  Mr.  Chiles  on  his  amend- 
ment be  reserved  to  my  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Now,  if  the 
Senator  would  like  to  put  in  a  quorum 
call  and  charge  it  against  that  time,  he 
may  do  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi.  with  the  time 
to  be  charged  to  that  reserved  to  the  as- 
sistant majority  leader^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Haskell).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  Is 
recognized  to  call  up  an  amendment  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  on  which 
there  Is  to  be  an  hour  and  a  half  debate, 
with  1  hour  of  that  time  controlled  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan)  and  30  minutes  to  be  controlled 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  . 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  the 
Record  show  that  an  additional  cospon- 
sor  Is  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke)  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICIER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  call  up  his  amendment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  call  up  the  amend- 
ment. I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 
on  behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr  Hakt"  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  and  a 
bipartisan  group  of  the  following  23 
other  cosponsors: 

Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Schweiker,  Mr. 
Buckley.  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE.  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Eagleton. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Hatha- 
way, Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Bayh, 
Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Abourezk. 

Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr. 

Magnuson.  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Tunney, 

Mr.  Jackson,  and  Mr.  McGee. 

I  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  read  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  disnensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows : 
On  page  131,  at  the  end  of  line  16,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(2)  (A)  Such  title  I  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  part  B  the  following: 

■'  "Part  C — Special  Grants 
"  'ELiciEiLiTy  AND  ^IAxl^^■UM  Amount  or 

Special  Grants 
"'Sec.  131.  (a)  Each  local  educational 
agency  in  a  State  v/hlch  Is  eligible  for  a  prant 
under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
entitled  to  an  additional  grant  for  that 
fiscal  year  If  It  meets  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (b).  The  amount  of  such  grant 
shall  be  determined  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section (c) . 

"'(b)  (1)  A  local  educational  agency  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  grant  under  thl*  part  for 
any  fiscal  year  If  the  school  district  of  such 
agency  Is  located  In  a  county  in  which — 

"  "(A)  the  number  of  children  described  In 
paragraph  (2)  for  such  year  amounts  to  at 
least  2(10  per  centum  of  the  average  number 
of  such  children  in  all  counties  In  the  State 
In  which  such  agency  Is  located  for  that 
fiscal  year;  or 

"•(B)  the  number  of  children  so  described 
In  the  such  county  for  such  year  is  10,000 
and  amounts  to  5  per  centum  of  the  total 
number  of  children  In  such  county. 

"■(2)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1), 
the  children  counted  with  respect  to  a  local 
educational  agency  shall  be  these  children  In 
the  such  county  who  are — 

"'(A)  in  families  having  an  annual  In- 
come of  63,000  or  less;  or 

"'(B)  In  families  receiving  an  annual  In- 
come In  excess  of  $3,000  from  payments  un- 
der the  program  of  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act;  or 

'"(C)  living  In  institutions  for  neglected 
or  delinquent  children  or  being  supported  In 
foster  homes  with  public  funds. 
In  determining  the  number  of  children  un- 
der clause  (C)  In  the  preceding  sentence, 
children  In  Institutions  operated  by  the 
United  Statee  and  children  counted  tor  the 
purpose  of  a  grant  to  a  State  agency  under 
section  104  shall  not  be  Included. 


"  '(3)  (A)  Determinations  with  respect  to 
numbers  of  children  in  any  county  under 
paragraph  (2)  shall  be  made  by  the  Com- 
missioner on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent 
satisfactory  data  available  to  him. 

"•(B)(1)  The  n\imber  of  children  deter- 
mined with  respect  to  one  or  more  counties 
shall  be  allocated,  for  the  purposes  of  para- 
graph (2)  among  the  local  educational  agen- 
cies with  school  districts  located  In  such 
county  or  counties  by  the  Commissioner. 
"  •  ( 11)  In  any  case  where — 
"  "(I)  two  or  more  local  educational  agen- 
cies serve.  In  whole  or  In  part,  the  same 
geographical  area;  or 

'••(II)  a  local  educational  agency  pro- 
vides free  public  education  for  a  substan- 
tial number  of  children  who  reside  In  the 
school  district  of  another  local  educational 
agency, 

the  Commissioner  may  allocate  the  number 
of  chUdren  determined  under  this  subsec- 
tlou  among  such  agenlces  In  s-ach  a  man- 
ner as  will  best  achieve  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection. 

'•'(C)(1)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph 
(2),  the  Commissioner  shall  determine  the 
number  of  children  from  families  have  an 
ai.nual  income  of  83,000  or  less  of  the  basis 
of  the  most  rec-ent  satisfactory  data  avail- 
able from  the  Department  of  Commerce.  At 
any  time  such  data  for  a  county  are  avail- 
able In  the  Department  of  Commerce,  ^uca 
data  shall  be  used  In  making  calculations 
under  thl.s  subsection. 

"'(11)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  shall  determine  the  number  of  chil- 
dren from  families  receiving  an  annual  In- 
come In  excess  of  fS.OOO  from  payments  un- 
der the  program  of  aid  to  famlUe?  with  de- 
pendent children  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  the  number  of  chUdren  living  in  In- 
stitutions for  neglected  or  delinquent  chil- 
dren or  being  supported  In  foster  homes  with 
public  funds,  on  the  ba.si3  of  caseload  data 
for  the  month  of  January  of  the  preceding: 
fiscal  year,  or  to  the  extent  that  such  datA 
are  not  available  to  him  before  April  1  of  the 
calendar  year  In  which  the  determination 
Is  made,  then  on  the  basis  of  the  moet  re- 
cent data  available  to  him  at  the  time  of 
such  determination.  For  the  purposes  of  thl"? 
subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  consider  all 
children  who  are  in  correctional  institutions 
to  be  living  in  Institutions  for  delinquent 
children. 

•■'(c)  Tho  amount  of  the  grant  to  which 
a  local  educational  aaency  shall  be  entitled 
for  any  fiscal  yaar  shall  be — 

"'(A)  the  number  of  children  determlnea 
with  re^nect  to  such  agency  imder  subsection 
(b):  multiplied  by — 

"'(B)  50  per  centum  of  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  of  all  the  local  educational 
agencies  In  the  State  In  which  such  agency 
Is  located. 

•"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  no  entitlement  pay- 
ments for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  part  to 
the  local  educational  agencies  In  a  single 
State  shall  exceed  15  per  centum  of  the 
aggregate  entitlement  payments  of  aU  local 
educational  agencies  In  that  year. 

"  '(e)  (1 )  The  aggregate  of  the  amounts  to 
which  local  educational  agencies  are  en- 
titled under  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
not  exceed  $75,000,000.  If,  for  any  fiscal  year, 
such  amounts,  without  the  limitation  In  the 
preceding  sentence,  exceed  $75,000,000,  each 
of  the  entitlements  created  under  this  part 
shall  be  reduced  ratably  imtll  such  amounts 
do  not  exceed  such  limitation. 

"•(2)  For  the  purpose  of  making  entitle- 
ment payments  under  this  pso-t  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  approprtated  not  In  excess  of 
$75,000,000  for  the  'fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974.  and  for  each  of  the  four  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years. 


•'  '(f)  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term — 

•"(1)  "State"  means  the  fifty  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia;   and 

"'(2»  "children"  Includes  all  children 
aged  five  through  seventeen,  inclusive.'." 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  subparagri4>h» 
of  paragraph   (2)    accordingly. 

On  page  154,  between  lines  11  and  12,  in- 
sert the  foUowing: 

"(4)  Redesignate  part  C  (as  redesignated 
by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection),  and 
all  references  thereto  as  part  D." 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  paragraphs  of 
this  subsection  accordingly. 

On  page  120,  in  the  Table  of  Contents. 
after  Item  "(a)(1)"  In  title  I.  insert  the 
f oUowlng : 

"(2)  Amendment  relating  to  Special 
Grants.". 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  Items  in  sec- 
tion 101  (a)  of  the  Table  of  Contents 
accordingly. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  propasing  at  tiiis  time 
for  myself.  Senator  Brooke,  Senator 
Hart,  Senator  J.wrrs,  and  a  bipaitisan 
group  of  10  other  Senators  attempts  to 
balance  the  action  taken  here  last  week 
with  regard  to  title  I. 

This  amendment  does  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  formula  allocation  of  title  I 
funds  as  determined  by  this  body  with 
the  adoption  of  the  McClellan  amend- 
ment. No  State  will  receive  a  dime  less 
than  It  would  as  the  bill  currently  has 
been  ajnended  by  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

However,  this  amendment  is  an  effort 
to  prevent  the  elimination  of  special 
grants  of  assistance  to  those  urban  rural 
.schools  serving  high  concentrations  of 
children  from  low-income  families. 

Esscntiallj-,  this  amendment  would 
reinstate  part  C  of  the  title  I  program 
as  reported  by  the  committee  In  S.  1539 
with  two  major  exceptions : 

First,  the  program  would  be  funded 
through  a  .separate  $75  million  author- 
ization and  thus  will  not  detract  In  any 
way  from  the  title  I  allocations  adopted 
a  week  ago. 

Second,  no  State  may  receive  more 
than  15  percent  of  the  total  funds  appro- 
priated. 

Thus,  the  amendment  recognizes  the 
greater  educational  costs  resulting  from 
the  concentration  of  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren in  school  districts  and  seeks  to  meet 
that  particular  need.  It  Is  basically  a 
reinstatement  of  the  so-called  Murphy 
amendment  which  was  adopted  In  1970. 

As  a  result  of  the  actions  taken  here 
last  week,  it  has  an  added  benefit.  Many 
States  were  disadvantaged  by  the  Mc- 
Clellan amendment,  with  the  possibility 
of  losing  up  to  15  percent  of  their  title  I 
funds  from  a  year  ago.  All  of  those  States 
v.ill  receive  some  sdditional  fundc  as  a 
result  of  this  amendment  which  alle- 
viate In  part  their  situation.  In  addition, 
many  States  which  on  the  whole  bene- 
fited from  the  shift  to  the  McClellan 
amendment  have  counties  and  school  dis- 
tricts within  those  coimtles  which  ac- 
tually lost  money.  Virtually  all  of  those 
districts  and  counties  also  will  benefit  as 
a  result  of  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  am  having  distributed  a  brief  fact 
sheet  to  every  desk  which  includes  a 
chart  showing  the  total  additional  ivni: 
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sS2l  Tf°?w   ^  ^^""T"^^  ^  ^^  ^^'^o^^    concentrations  of  low-Income  children 

SShe^t  ^i^fri.^^"'^  ?''  °'  ^IV^'^  "«  ^*^^«  *°  15  percent  of  the  total  amoSt 
~fr™w  *™«"^ent  essentially  di-  approoriated.  Onlv  ohp  st^t^  >i»«,  v«^ 
rects  assistance  to  those  areas 

Obviouslj-.  It  is  a  vital  program  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Massachusetts  but 
particularly  of  our  largest  cities  which 
are  those  facing  the  greatest  challenge 
in  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  their 
students.  SimUar  situations  face  most 
other  large  cities.  In  fact,  of  the  100 
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Wisconsin $1,004,624 

Wyoming 57350 

District  of  Cplumbla i_  104,  660 


appropriated.  Only  one  State.  New  York, 
is  affected,  and  the  additional  moneys 
are  added  to  the  overall  sum  available  for 
distribution  to  the  other  States. 


■ro*»J - 75.000,000 

Alabama:  Dallas.  Jefferson.  lUobUe   Mont- 
gomery. 

Alaska:  Anchorage.  Bethel.  Wade  Hampton. 
Arizona:  Maricopa,  Pima. 
Arkansas:  Crittenden.  Jefferson,  Mississip- 
pi. Phillips,  Pulaski.  St.  Francis. 

California:  Alameda.  Contra  Costa.  Fresno, 


I  believe  that  this  amendment    par-     ^^"'^  ^*  Angeles.  Orange.  Riverside,  Sacra 
ticularly  in  view  of  the  action  taken  by     S.*"!!^-  .f' «    Bernardino,    san    Diego.    San 
the  Senate  a  week  ago.  Is  not  only  rea- 
sonable and  equitable  but  it  is  in  the 
interests  of  providing  quality  education 

is  in 


Francisco,  San  Joaquin.  Santa  Clara  Tulare 
Ventura. 

Colorado:  Adams.  Arapahoe.  Denver,  El 
Paso.  Jefferson.  Pueblo.  Weld. 

Connecticut:  Palrfleld.  Hartford  New 
Haven. 

Delaware. 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida:   Broward.  Dade.  Duval.  Escambia, 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  chart 
showing  the  breakdown  of  funds  each 
State  would  receive  and  a  list  of  coun- 
tries within  each  State  which  would 
benefit  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 

and  list  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 

the  Record,  as  follows: 

state  allocations  under  amended  part  C — 

Special  grants  for  urban  and  rural  schools 

serving    high    concentratioru   of   children 

from  low-income  families— Title  I.  ESEA 

State:  Amount 

Alabama 8619.959 


Oak- 


largest  Cities    35  not  only' fok  money     to  thr<2s^vrt;^"^' VhTre  slmXl 

loXa1opTi?nonhe°r?IT  '^"  '"J"     .?^^-v"»ble  eStion^eSV  that 
i«r^  »,  ♦  Pu  .  "^ '^^^^^"^^  *™end-    it  is  more  diflBcult,  requiring  more  re- 

JS  next  v^r*^'^"^.'^.  '■^"'^^  ^^^     ^°"^-^^  *"d  ^ore  moiS  t^SlucX !ar^e 

^«c/    /T  ^?^  *^*y  ^°  t^^s  year,     concentrations   of   disadvantaged   chS-     «„,  >,         v,^ ».-^.», 

tlol^^l^^^"*'^'  "^^P  ^  ^'^^  concentra-     dren.  This  amendment  recoSs  this     ?Hf  "^^'^Kh.  Orange,  Palm  Beach,  Pinellas. 

?  morl  Hiffii^u  H^  ^T^"*  '^^""^y  ^*^«     ^^'  *"«*  ^^^^  to  respond      ^  '^°"' 

tloZi  m«SS   **"^  ^"  providing  addl-        I  urge  its  adoption 

wonal  materials,  resources  and  attention 

to  enable  disadvantage  children  to  ob- 

tam  an  adequate  education. 

These  schools  in  Massachusetts  and 
m  other  States,  and  the  list  I  might  add 
includes  many  densely  populated  coun- 
ties in  all  sections  of  the  country— South 
**lawest,  and  West  as  weU  as  the  East 
The  underlying  equity  of  this  amend- 
ment is  its  recognition  that  it  costs  more 
to  live  and  more  to  educate  children  in 
certain  areas  than  in  others.  In  a  De- 
partment of  Labor  study  comparing  Uv- 
ing  wtpenses,  it  was  found  that  Boston 
was  22  percent  more  expensive  than  At- 
T^Tii  •  28  percent  more  expensive  than 
^1-^^  18  percent  more  expensive  than 
^Jindo,  Fla  23  percent  more  experr- 
slve  than  Denver,  Colo.,  and  even 
7  percent  more  expensive  than  New  York 
SS'   K  ^  iiP'  ^^'^^  *^«  ^Kh  cost  of 

S?rh^in*/w^  ^**^"*  ^°»'  °f  shelter, 
which  Includes  major  heating  costs  a^ 
well  as  higher  rent. 
To  insure  that  it  is  clear  to  all  that  I 

^.nt°Jt*f  V"^  *^"*  J"^*  °"«  part  of  the 
^^^^  n*^*  emphasize  that  in  Ken- 
^^H^^^^A^^y**'  "*^^^-  Jefferson,  and 
S?P  M.^  n°"""^"  ^^  ^°«*  ^""ds  under 
the  McClellan  amendment.  Those  coun- 
ties would  receive  nearly  $375,000  under 
our  amendment.  Five  other  counties 
would  receive  an  additional  $150.(io  as 

North  Carolina,  where  10  countlesilost 

S?  in  '^'*^!;*^^  McCleUan  amendment, 
all  10  would  receive  funds  under  oui^ 
amendment  and  three  others  would  as 

mS^q?""^^  ^fr>^^^^  would  receive 
$933,495  under  this  amendment 

Or  Mississippi  which  benefited  as  a 
Whole  under  the  McClellan  amendment 
had  two  counties  which  lost  funds  as  a 
result  of  the  impact  of  that  amend- 
ment—Holms and  Sunflower.  Under  our 
amendment  both  counties  would  receive 
^dltlonal  funds,  and  the  State  as  a 
whole  would  receive  an  additional  $516  - 

Thus,  no  State  would  have  a  cent 
taken  away  from  its  allotment  under  the 
title  I  formula  adopted  last  week.  How- 
ever, States  and  partlcularlr>those  coun- 
ties wlthta  State  which  have  highest 


163,  195 

525,  785 

392.  430 

11,250,000 

769,  986 

1.. '^21.  882 

1.84«.  380 

781.  038 

397.  933 

116.560 


Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas    

California '. 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Florida   

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho  

Hl'nols 6,252.789 

Indiana 846.805 

Iowa 449,046 

Kansas    502.081 

Kentucky   654,975 

Louisiana   1.161.913 

Maine 129,819 

Maryland    — 1.465,973 

Massachusetts . 2,678.868 

Michigan __.     4,671,128 

Minnesota 1,080.239 


616.  568 
979,  687 
138,  89? 
277, 308 
109,  747 
121,206 


Mississippi 

Missouri    

Montana 

Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 4,  477]  658 

New  Mexico 278  862 

New  York 11,250,000 

North  Carolina 933,495 

North  Dakota 7lio20 

O^'o 2. 394!  626 

Oklahoma — _. _. 412  549 

Oregon 570.222 

Pennsylvania 4,359,459 

Rhode  Island „__  404^  232 

South  Carolina 533]  934 

South  Dakota 118*936 

Tennessee 6471614 

Tbxm 2.933.201 

^^-^  - 304.617 


Vermont 


41.661 


Jii^l^l*  - 1.119.862 

Washington 1,280.190 

West  Virginia 370  g^Q 


Georgia:  Bibb.  Burke.  Chatham    Cobb   De 
Kalb.  Dougherty,  Pulton,  Lowndes.  Muscogee. 
Richmond. 
Hawaii:  Honolulu. 

Idaho:    Ada,   Bannock,   Bingham,   Bonne- 
vUle.  Canyon.  Kootenai.  Twin  Falls, 
nunols:  Cook.  St.  Clair. 
Indiana:   Allen.  Delaware,  Lake,  Madison. 
Marlon,  St.  Joseph,  Vanderburgh,  Vigo. 

Iowa:   Black  Hawk,  Dubuque.  Linn,  Polk. 
Pottawattamie.  Scott.  Wapello,  Woodbury. 

Kansas:     Johnson.     Montgomery.     Saline. 
Sedgrwlck.  Shawnee  Wyandotte. 

Kentucky:    Bell.  Christian.   Clay.   Fayette. 
Floyd.  Harlan.  Jefferson.  Kenton.  Knox.  Pike! 
Louisiana:  Caddo.  East  Baton  Rouge.  Jef- 
ferson. Orleans.  St.  Landry. 
Maine:    Aroostook.  Cumberland. 
Maryland:  Prince  Georges.  Baltimore  City 
Massachusetts:    Brlrtal.   Essex.    Hampden 
Middlesex.  Suffolk.  Worcester. 

Michigan:   Genesee.  Kent.  Macomb, 
land.  Saginaw.  Wayne. 

Minnesota:  Anoka,  Hennepin.  Ramsey,  St 
Louis,  Steams. 

Mississippi:  Bolivar.  Coahoma.  Harrison. 
Hinds.  Holmes.  Leflore.  Sunflower.  Washing- 
ton. " 
Missouri:  Butler,  Dunklin,  Greene,  Jack- 
son, New  Madrid,  PemUcot.  St.  Louis,  St 
Louis  City. 

Montana:  Big  Horn,  Cascade.  Flathead, 
Glacier.  Missoula.  Sliver  Bow.  Yellowstone. 

Nebraska:  Cedar.  Douglas.  Hall.  Knox,  Lan- 
caster, Sarpy,  Scotts  Bluff. 
Nevada:  Clark,  Washoe. 
New   Hampshire:    HUlsborough,   Rocking- 
ham. 

New  Jersey:  Camden,  Essex,  Hudson,  Mer- 
cer, Middlesex.  Monmouth,   Passaic,   Union 
New    Mexico:    BemalUlo,    McKlnley.    San 
Juan. 

New  York:  Bronx,  Erie.  Kings.  Monroe,  Nas- 
sau, New  York.  Onondaga.  Queens.  Suffolk. 
Westchester. 

North  Carolina:  Columbus.  Cumberland. 
Durham.  Edgecombe.  Forsyth,  Guilford,  Hal- 
ifax. Mecklenburg.  Nash,  Pitt,  Robeson 
Wake,  Wayne. 

North  Dakota:  Burleigh,  Cass,  Grand  Ftorks, 
Rolette. 

Ohio:  Cuyahoga.  PrankUn.  Hamilton. 
Lucas.  Mahonmg.  Montgomery,  Summit. 

Oklahoma:  Comanche,  Muskogee,  Okla- 
homa, Tulsa. 

Oregon:  Clackamas.  Lane.  Marlon,  Mult- 
nomah. 

Pennsylvania:  Allegheny.  Delaware,  PbOa- 
delphla. 

Rhode  Island:  Providence. 

South  Carolina:  Charleston,  Florence. 
areenvUle.  Orangeburg.  Richland.  Sumter. 

South  Dakota:  Brown.  Charles  Mix,  Mlnne* 
haha,  Pennington.  H><*nn>^n  Todd. 
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Tennessee:  Davidson,  Hamilton,  Knox, 
Shelby. 

Texas:  Bell.  Bexar.  Cameron,  Dallas.  El 
Paso,  Galveston.  Harris.  Hldalgc,  Jefferson, 
Lubbock,  McLennan,  Nueces.  Roberts.  Tar- 
rant, Travis,  Webb. 

Utah:  Salt  Lake.  San  Juan.  Utah.  Weber. 

Vermont:  Chittenden. 

Virginia:  Fairfax.  Pittsylvania.  Chesapeake 
City.  Hampton  City,  Newport  News  City,  Nor- 
folk City,  Portsmouth  City,  Richmond  City, 
Roanoke  City.  Virginia  Beach  City. 

Washington:  King,  Pierce.  Snohomish. 
Spokane.  Yakima. 

West  Virginia:  Cabell,  Fayette.  Kanawha, 
Logan.  McDowell,  Mingo.  Raleigh. 

Wisconsin:  Brown,  Dane,  Milwaukee,  Ra- 
cine. 

Wyoming:  Fremont,  Laramie,  Natrona. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  coming 
from  one  of  the  States  which  was  very, 
very  materially  disadvantaged  by  the 
adoption  of  the  McClellan  formula  last 
week,  notwithstanding  the  unbelievable 
problems  of  poverty  in  my  State,  this  is 
some  small  measure  of  justice  which  can 
be  rendered  in  respect  of  a  very  serious 
diminution,  which  for  my  State  runs  over 
$30  milUon  a  year. 

Of  course,  this  is  an  effort  to  respond 
to  what  seemed  to  be  the  main  argiiment 
made  against  part  C,  to  wit.  that  one 
State,  New  York,  received  $25.9  million. 
In  response  a  limitation  has  been  put  on, 
a  limitation  that  no  State  may  receive 
more  than  15  percent  as  in  other  educa- 
tion bills.  This  seems  to  be  a  suitable  cell- 
ing. 

I  might  point  out  In  that  regard,  Mr. 
President,  I  think  it  is  a  very  serious 
point — that  in  a  number  of  States — eight 
States,  to  be  exact,  there  is  an  unbeliev- 
able windfall  in  the  McClellan  formula 
In  the  sense  that  each  of  those  States 
benefits  by  receiving  far  in  excess  of  150 
percent  over  the  allocation  received  be- 
fore, and  the  formula  is  worked  out  so 
that  it  gets  very  lopsided  on  that  score. 

For  example  one  State,  the  State  of 
Florida,  will  get  in  fl.scal  vear  1975  213 
percent  of  its  fiscal  1974  aUocatlon.  That 
Is  certainly  an  objective  that  the  Senate 
ought  to  think  about  very  seriously,  and 
which  will  imdoubtedly  be  very  trouble- 
some; $34  million  is  involved  in  the  ex- 
cess over  150  percent  of  the  celling,  and 
we  have  never  fixed  150  percent  here. 
The  highest  we  have  gone  is  120  percent. 

As  to  this  particular  matter,  the  easy 
comparison  is  New  York.  However,  over 
the  weekend  there  developed,  as  pub- 
lished In  the  Washington  Star-News,  a 
comparison  with  Washington,  D.C.. 
which  is  very  significant  in  showing  the 
impact  of  the  denial  which  was  repre- 
sented by  the  wiping  out  of  part  C  as 
accomplished  by  the  McClellan  amend- 
ment. Washington  is  an  urban  commu- 
nity. Indeed,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Brooke),  an  eloquent 
spokesman  on  these  general  Issues,  was 
bom  and  bred  here.  It  docs  not  have  rep- 
resentation in  this  body,  but  it  has  a 
great  concentration  of  poor  people.  It 
has  suffered  a  deficit  under  the  Mc- 
Clellan formula  of  about  $1.25  million. 
It  would  get,  because  of  the  concentra- 
tion of  poor  in  this  community,  about 


$1.1  million  under  the  part  C  formula, 
a  not  insignificant  benefit. 

It  is  very  interesting  that  the  wealthy 
counties  around  Washington,  like  Mont- 
gomery County.  Md..  and  Fairfax  Coun- 
ty. Va.,  gain  appreciably  under  the  Mc- 
Clellan amendment.  They  may  not  need 
it,  but  they  gain,  and  the  Dij^trict  of  Co- 
lumbia, which  is  hungry  and  dry  for  edu- 
cation for  the  poor,  loses. 

I  might  point  out  that  a  similar  thing 
happens  elsewhere  in  the  following :  Cook 
County,  Chicago,  DI.;  Lake  County.  Ind.; 
Polk  County.  Iowa;  Jefferson  County. 
K>'.;  Hennepin  County.  Mirn.,  which 
contains  its  big  cities:  interestingly 
enough  Sunflower  County.  Miss.;  Pemi- 
scot County.  Mo.;  Robeson  County,  N.C.; 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Pen- 
nington County,  S.  Dak.;  Hampton  City, 
Va.;  Raleigh  County,  W.  Va  ;  and  so  on. 

This  part  C  amendment  will  help 
somewhat  to  make  up  for  these  \ery 
serious  deprivations.  The  ceiling  affects 
two  of  the  largest  States,  New  York  and 
California.  Under  this  amendment.  New 
York  would  get  40  percent  less  part  C 
funds  than  it  would  get  under  the  com- 
mittee bill.  I  do  not  think  anybody  who 
wants  to  bear  down  on  New  York  could 
do  any  worse,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned. Nonetheless,  we  feel  that  a  very 
Important  principle  Is  at  stake  and  that 
we  ought  to  proceed  in  this  way.  That  Is 
the  reason  why  I  cosponsored  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  last  point  I  should  like  to  make  Is 
this:  The  National  Advisory  Council  of 
the  Education  of  Disadvantaged  Children 
speaks  directly  to  this  Justification  for 
special  funds  to  deal  with  concentration 
in  these  urban  and  rural  areas.  These 
are  its  words,  and  I  think  they  are  very 
Important.  Thev  were  uttered  when  this 
provision  was  first  enacted. 

The  success  with  these  children  (title  I) 
In  sum — 

that  is,  the  children  in  this  amend- 
ment  

requires  a  concentration  of  services  on  a 
limited  number  of  children. 

The  report  from  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress, when  we  first  enacted  this  particu- 
lar part  C  approach,  said: 

In  urban  areas  where  large  numbers  of 
low-income  families  are  concentrated  In 
small  neighborhoods  and  In  rural  areas  where 
the  lack  of  local  resources  have  prevented 
schools  from  modernizing,  educational  depri- 
vation Is  such  a  serious  problem  that  a 
greater  amount  of  money  is  needed  to  make 
opportunities  available  for  these  children  to 
reach  minimum  achievement  levels. 

It  went  on  to  note  that — 

In  the  largest  15  cities  In  the  nation  the 
dropout  rate  varies  from  46%  to  21%.  How- 
ever, within  those  cities  the  dropout  rate  In 
schools  serving  large  numbers  of  children 
from  low  Income  families  Is  as  high  as  70^. 

In  1969.  the  Senate  was  convinced  that 
this  was  so.  There  was  no  "battle  of  the 
charts."  There  was  an  acknowledgement 
that  this  modest  aspect  of  title  I — about 
4  percent  of  the  appropriation — was 
needed.  The  situation  has  not  changed 
today.  Part  C  is  still  needed. 

Perhaps  it  should  be  less  modest  than 
we  ask,  maybe  it  should  not  be  a  sepa- 
rate authorization  but  should  "come  off 


the  top"  as  is  now  In  the  law.  But  that  is 
not  the  question  before  us — we  are  only 
seeking  here  to  keep  part  C  from  being 
omitted  from  the  bill. 

I  might  add  that  we  are  seeking  it 
through  this  amendment,  not  some  sub- 
stitute supported  by  the  foes  of  part  C. 
who  would  smother  it  with  sudden  solici- 
tude. Part  C  is  one  henhouse  which  needs 
no  rescuing  by  the  foxes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  por- 
tions dealing  with  part  C  from  Senate 
Report  91-634  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Special     Gbants     for     Urban     and     Rubai. 

Schools  Serving  the  Highest  Conckntra- 

TioNs    OF    Children    From    Low-Income 

Families 

The  committee  heard  testimony  which  In- 
dicated that  the  cost  of  providing  compen- 
satory education  In  school  attendance  areas 
with  the  highest  concentrations  of  chUdren 
from  low-Income  families  is  much  greater 
than  providing  such  education  where  the 
concentrations  are  not  as  great.  In  urban 
areas  where  large  numbers  of  low-income 
families  aire  concentrated  In  small  neigh- 
borhoods and  in  rural  areas  where  the  lack 
of  local  resources  have  prevented  schools 
from  modernizing,  educational  deprivation  Is 
such  a  serious  problem  that  a  greater  amount 
of  money  Is  needed  to  make  opportunities 
available  for  these  children  to  reach  mint- 
mum  achievement  levels. 

ChUdren  from  low  Income  families  begin 
school  with  a  disadvantage.  Standardized 
test  scores  given  to  first  graders  indicate  that 
children  from  minority  groups  score  on  the 
average  15  percent  lower  than  other  chUdren. 
These  children,  starting  behind,  fall  stUl 
further  and  further  behind  as  they  progress 
through  school.  By  the  time  they  reach  the 
sixth  grade  the  average  student  from  a  mi- 
nority group  Is  two  grades  behind  other  stu- 
dents, and  by  the  time  he  reaches  the  twelfth 
grade  evidence  Indicates  that  he  Is  four 
grades  behind. 

In  the  largest  15  cities  In  the  nation  the 
dropout  rate  varies  from  46  percent  to  21 
I>ercent.  However  within  those  cities  the 
dropout  rate  In  schools  serving  large  numbers 
of  children  from  low  Income  families  Is  as 
high  as  70  percent. 

The  evidence  from  rural  areas  Indicates 
that  the  need  for  special  attention  to  schools 
serving  children  from  low  income  families  In 
rural  areas  Is  just  as  great  as  In  the  urban 
areas.  The  average  level  of  education  In  rural 
areas  Is  about  9  years  of  education  whereas 
In  urban  areas  It  Is  11  years.  This  average 
does  not  Include  computation  of  the  average 
level  of  education  for  migrant  children  who 
seldom  complete  elementary  school.  Nearly 
twice  as  many  urban  children  attend  college 
as  children  from  rural  areas.  There  are  still 
about  10,000  one  room  schools  in  this  coun- 
try, many  of  which  are  Isolated  from  the 
mainstream  of  progress  In  Improving  the 
quality  of  education. 

In  order  to  deal  with  this  situation,  the 
committee  recommends  that  additional 
grants  be  made  available  for  services  In 
schools  with  the  highest  concentrations  of 
ChUdren  from  low-income  families  on  the 
basis  of  the  new  entitlements  in  part  C  of 
title  I.  Part  C  entitlements  become  operative 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  appropriations 
for  title  I  are  in  excess  of  tl. 396.975,000.  and 
then  only  with  respect  to  15  percent  of  that 
excess.  Under  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  131  two  types  of  eligibility  for 
special  grants  are  created : 

(1)  The  first  type  of  eligibility  (section 
131(a)  ( 1) )  Is  based  strictly  on  data  relating 
to  numbers  of  children  from  low-Income  fam- 
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lUes  In  the  school  district  of  a  local  educa- 
tional agency.  If  la)  the  percent  of  children 
from  low-Income  families  In  the  fchcol  dis- 
trict constitutes  at  least  20  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  children  In  the  school  dis- 
trict, or  (b)  the  number  of  children  from 
low-Income  families  In  the  school  district  of 
a  local  educational  agency  Is  at  least  5,000, 
and  that  number  constitutes  at  least  3  per- 
cent of  the  number  of  children  in  the  srhool 
district,  a  local  educational  agency  is  eligible 
for  an  additional  grant  under  part  C  of 
title  I 

(2)  The  second  type  of  ellglbUlty  (section 
131(a)(2))  Is  In  those  cases  where  a  local 
educational  aRency  Is  not  eligible  under  the 
eUgibUlty  standards  under  ( 1 )  above,  but 
which  U  eligible  for  a  basic  grant  under  part 
A  of  title  I.  If  the  State  educational  agency 
of  the  State  in  which  that  local  educational 
agency  Is  located,  determines,  in  accordance 
with  standards  an-1  criteria  established  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  by  regula- 
tloji,  that  such  local  educational  agency  has 
ah  urgent  need  for  financial  assistance  to 
meet  special  educational  needs  of  educa- 
tionally deprived  chUdren  In  its  school  dis- 
trict that  local  educational  agencv  becomes 
eligible  for  an  entitlement.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  this  second  type  of  eligibility  is 
available  only  in  instances  where  the  local 
educational  agency  fails  by  a  very  small 
amount  to  meet  the  number  of  percentage  re- 
quirement in  ( 1)  or  there  may  be  cases  where 
•parslty  of  population,  distance  or  other  un- 
usual circumstances  create  an  especially  ur- 
gent need  for  additional  title  I  funds.  In 
those  cases  the  State  may  be  authorized  by 
the  Commissioner  to  establish  ellglblUtv. 

Subject  to  the  15  percent  limitation,  the 
amount  of  the  additional  Rrant  to  any  local 
educational  agency,  tmder  part  C.  in  the 
c»e«  of  ellKlblllty  established  under  para- 
graph (1)  above,  for  fiscal  year  1970.  is  equal 
to  30  percent  of  the  prant  which  that  local 
educational  agency  is  eligible  to  receive  under 
party  A  of  title  I.  During  any  subsequent 
fiscal  year,  the  maximum  amount  for  which  a 
local  educational  agency  ts  elirribie  under  port 
C  Is  an  amount  equal  to  40  percent  of  Its 
entitlement  under  part  A. 

The  total  amount  granted  under  part  C 
may  not  be  in  excess  of  15  percent  of  that 
part  of  any  approrriatlon  for  title  I  which 
15  In  excess  of  $1,396,975,000  This  limitation 
la  provided  for  In  two  amendments  to  title 
I:  (1)  The  second  sentence  of  section  131(b) 
(l).and  (2)  of  paragraph  (3)  of  section  144. 
Intention  of  the  Committee,  with  respect  to 
thoee  two  provl';ions,  is  to  limit  the  maxi- 
mum entitlements  under  the  paragraph  (1) 
ellelbllty  to  15  percent  of  that  part  of  the 
entitlements  for  all  parts  of  title  1  which  ts 
in  excess  of  <  1 .306.976  000  and  to  limit  allo- 
catlois  of  approprlfitlois  on  the  basis  of  part 
C  eMglbilty  (Including  both  paragraph  (1) 
and  paraeraph  (2)  ellelbllUles)  to  15  percent 
of  any  appronrlatlon  for  title  I  which  Is  In 
excess  of  that  figure. 

In  the  c««e  of  lyrants  under  oaragraph  (2) 
there  Is  no  specific  amount  set  by  the  legis- 
lation, except  that  no  local  educational 
agency  may  receive  more  under  paragraph  (2i 
than  it  would  have  received  If  It  had  been 
eligible  under  parasraph  W.  It  is  expected 
that  the  Commissioner  In  drawing  up  cri- 
teria for  oart  C  will  establish  guidelines  for 
declilnp  the  smount  of  these  additional 
grants.  The  bill  limits  the  maximum  amount 
which  mav  be  granted  under  th«  second 
tyjys  of  ellglbllty  to  the  amount  the  local 
educational  agencv  would  receive  under  the 
first  I'^e  of  eligibility.  In  no  case  will  the 
the  total  amount  granted  for  paragraoh  (2) 
ellglbllty  be  In  excess  of  3  nercent  of  the  total 
amount  granted  under  paragraph  (1)  for 
fiscal  year  1970.  or  5  percent  of  such  amount 
In  any  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

Section  132  of  part  C  limits  the  use  of  the 
special  grants  to  preschool  and  elementary 
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school  projects  except  in  cases  when  a  local 
educational  agency  can  show  that  there  Is 
an  especially  urgent  need  for  secondary 
school  projects  and  that  there  Is  evidence 
that  the  use  of  the  additional  grant  in  sec- 
ondary school  projects  would  be  at  least  as 
effective  In  meeting  the  special  educational 
needs  of  educationally  deprived  children  as 
it  would  be  If  the  grant  were  used  In  ele- 
mentary school  projects. 

The  committee  believes  that  title  I  funds 
should  be  focussed  on  the  early  years  of  edu- 
cation. This  requirement  in  part  C  was 
adopted  by  the  committee  on  the  basis  of 
growing  evidence  which  Indicates  that  the 
early  years  of  education  are  of  paramount 
Importance  In  a  chUd's  development.  Reports 
based  on  the^  experience  of  classroom  teachers 
and  other  observers  Indicate  that  In  general 
It  Is  extremely  difficult  to  reach  the  level  of 
achievement  at  the  secondary  level  If  the 
quality  of  education  at  the  elementary  level 
has  been  poor. 

Experience  under  other  Federal  programs, 
such  as  the  Job  Corps,  attest  to  the  dif- 
ficulty and  the  great  expense  of  remedial 
education  compared  to  the  expense  of  edu- 
cation to  prevent  the  need  for  remedial  edu- 
cation. The  committee  believes  that  a  focus 
on  educational  deficiencies  at  the  preschool 
and  elementary  years,  the  preventive  ap- 
proach. Is  more  likely  to  be  effective  and  less 
expensive  than  expenditures  for  compensa- 
tory education  at  the  secondary  level. 

The  bin  also  requires  local  educational 
agencies  to  concentrate  the  use  of  funds 
avaUable  under  cart  C  on  areas  within  the 
school  district  having  the  highest  concen- 
tration of  children  from  low  income  families. 
The  Commissioner  is  expected  to  develop 
criteria  for  Implementing  this  requirement. 
One  of  the  criticisms  most  frequently  stated 
with  regard  to  title  I  is  that  local  educa- 
tional agencies  too  often  spread  title  I  funds 
too  thinly  to  get  maximum  results. 

Commenting  on  the  need  for  concentra- 
tion of  title  I  funds,  the  Fourth  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  National  Advisory  Coiincll  of  the 
Education  of  Disadvantaged  Children  con- 
cluded: "Success  with  these  children  (Title 
I),  m  sum.  requires  a  concentration  of  serv- 
ices on  a  limited  number  of  children." 

The  Council  urged  the  ••adherence  to  the 
principles  if  concentrating  funds  where  the 
need  is  the  greatest  so  that  a  limited  num- 
ber of  dollars  can  hr.ve  a  genuine  Impact 
rather  than  being  dissipated  In  laudable  but 
Inconclusive  e'.idence.'^ 

The  bill  alsc  requires  the  submission  of  a 
detaUed  and  objective  plan  for  the  use  of 
funds  under  part  C.  Beginning  with  fiscal 
ycivr  1971  local  school  districts  must  develop 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  meeting  special 
educational  needs  of  children  to  be  served 
under  part  C.  Included  within  the  compre- 
hensive plan  must  te  detailed  provisions  set- 
ting forth  specific  objectives  to  be  achieved 
under  the  program.  Those  provisions  must 
asstire  £ffcctlv-  use  of  all  funds  imder  title  I 
and  set  forth  the  criteria  and  procedures,  in- 
cluding objective  measurements,  of  educa- 
tional achlevemcn-.  that  wUl  be  used  to 
evaluate,  at  leas*  annually,  the  extent  to 
which  those  objectives  are  met. 

The  committee  noie,  that  the  C.  mmls- 
sloner  is  given  mere  explicit  admlnl^^trative 
direction  authoritv  under  the  new  part  C 
of  title  I  than  is  explicit  In  the  cast  of  part 
A  of  title  I.  ThiB  c\pMcltne<!.s  !s  :iot  Intended 
to  b»  constned  to  llr.i!t  the  direction  and 
approval  authority  which  Is  Implicit  In  sec- 
tion.s  105.  106.  and  107  of  present  law. 

The  committee  wlshe.:  to  make  clear  that 
the  authority  set  forth  In  the  proposed  sec- 
tions 132  and  141(a)  (12)  U  Intended  to  be  a 
direction  to  administrators  at  all  levels  to 
look  to  specific  educational  needs  of  the  edu- 
cationally deprived  children  to  be  served  and 
to  plan  and  operate  projects  designed  specif- 
ically to  meet  those  needs.  It  Is  also  noted 


that  the  Commissioner  has  con.^lderable  con- 
trol of  the  distribution  of  part  C  funds  within 
counties.  It  is  expected  that  a  special  effort 
will  be  made  to  target  part  C  funds  on  areas 
with  the  highest  concentration  of  chUdren 
from  low-Income  families.  In  no  case  will 
funds  available  to  a  local  educational  agency 
under  part  A  be  supplanted  by  funds  avail- 
able to  that  agency  under  part  C. 

Section  131(c)  excludes  Puerto  Rico. 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  'Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands from  being  entitled  to  grants  under 
part  C  of  title  I.  Moreover,  the  langUELge  of 
part  C  does  not  specifically  Include  auth- 
ority for  payments  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  projects  to  meet  the  needs  of 
Indian  chUdren  In  schools  operated  bv  that 
Depertment.  That  exclusion  and  the  omission 
are  not  Intended  to  preclude  the  outlylnp 
areas  and  Indian  children  from  participat- 
ing under  part  C.  It  Is  Intended  that  they 
be  continued  In  the  same  manner  as  has 
been  the  case  under  part  A,  since  they  are 
unique  and  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  (3)  cannot  appropriately  be  ap- 
plied to  them 

Under  present  law  the  outlying  areas  and 
the  Department  of  Interior  receive  funds 
under  special  authorization  of  appropriations 
In  the  first  sentence  of  section  103(a)  (1) 
(A).  The  amount  of  that  authorization  ;s 
equal  to  not  In  excess  of  three  percent  of 
the  amount  paid  to  the  States  under  section 
107(ai  (section  143,  ns  redesignated!  which 
win  Include  payments  based  on  entitlements 
under  part  C.  Therefore  it  Is  expected  that 
the  Commissioner  will  determine  the  portion 
of  the  appropriation  for  such  purposes  which 
Is  attributable  to  payments  to  the  States. 
and  designate  such  portion  to  be  granted 
under  the  .special  standards  required  for  part 

The  committee  notes  thrt  the  thira  sen- 
tence of  section  103(a)  (1)  (A)  gives  the  Com- 
missioner adequate  au'horlt',-  to  set  stand- 
ards and  requirement-'^  for  the  use  of  title 
I  funds  In  the  outlylnc^  areas  p.nd  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

SPECIAL    XNCXNnVK    OKANTS 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  will 
agree  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  Senator  modified  the  amendment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  will,  when  the  Senator 
has  concluded  his  remarks. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  outset  I  should  like  to  observe  that 
it  is  not  my  purpose  to  do  an  injustice  to 
any  State  or  community.  If  we  can  find 
a  better  formula  or  a  more  equitable 
program  for  the  distribution  of  its  funds, 
that  should  be  done. 

When  the  bill  was  reported,  a  study  in- 
dicated to  me  that  it  was  not  as  equitable 
as  it  should  be.  Therefore.  I  undertook  to 
amend  it.  together  with  the  cosponsor- 
.■^hip  of  32  other  Senators.  We  were  suc- 
cessful in  that  effort.  I  think  that  what 
is  involved  today  in  the  amendment  now 
pending  was  a  part  of  and  was  involved 
in  the  amendment  that  the  Senate 
nas.sed  last  Thursday  by  a  vote  of  55i  to 
36.  However  there  are  some  modiflca- 
tior.s  in  this  amendment  to  the  ori?innl 
par;  C  provisions  of  the  bill. 

I  am  hoping  that  another  modification 
will  be  made. 

I  mav  sav  that  in  my  judgment  the 
basic  formula  in  thl=!  amendment— in 
this  provision  of  the  bill— i-:  not  equit.i- 
ble.  Theip  should  be  a  better  formula, 
one  that  takes  Into  account  a  broader 
scope  and  would  reach  and  be  of  assist- 
ance to  the  education  of  a  greater  num- 
ber of  poor  children  than  this  one  does. 
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Under  this  formula,  as  I  pointed  out  a 
few  days  ago,  there  are  counties  in  my 
State  of  Arkansas  which  have  43  percent 
of  their  families  classified  as  poor.  Their 
children  are  from  poor  families  under 
this  formula.  Yet  they  do  not  get  one 
dime  of  this  money.  In  the  original  bill, 
all  this  money  would  come  out  of  title 
I  appropriations.  This  provision  makes 
another  authorization  of  $75  million, 
which  would  be  a  line  item  in  addition  to 
the  regular  provisions  of  the  bill.  Thus, 
the  Appropriations  Committee  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  pass  on  this  au- 
thorization individually  and  specifically 
as  it  makes  appropriations. 

I  am  hopeful  that  if  this  amendment 
should  be  agreed  to  and  goes  to  confer- 
ence, attention  will  be  given  to  working 
out  a  better  formula. 

I  have  had  some  conferences,  and  it  is 
my  understanding  that  there  will  be  a 
modification  of  the  -amendment.  When 
the  modification  is  made,  it  will  be  my 
position  to  oppose  the  amendment,  be- 
cause this  formula,  in  my  judgment,  is 
not  equitable  even  with  the  revision.  I 
cannot  vote  for  the  amendment  with 
this  formula  in:  but  when  the  modifica- 
tion is  made,  and  I  understand  it  will  be 
made,  I  will  withhold  the  offering  of  the 
substitute  amendment  which  I  am  hav- 
ing prepared.  It  would  revise  this  for- 
mula somewhat  and  would  make  a  broad- 
er distribution  of  the  $75  million  involved 
in  the  authorization. 

If  the  modification  is  made,  then  I  ex- 
pect to  witlihold  the  substitute  amend- 
ment and  let  this  matter  go  to  confer- 
ence, I  might  say  that  the  amendment 
which  I  did  offer  as  a  substitute  amend- 
ment would  increase  partially  the  bene- 
fits under  this  amendment,  and  extend 
it  to  some  35  States.  In  other  words.  35 
States  would  get  more  money  than  they 
would  under  the  present  amendment. 
That  would  be  the  effect  of  the  substitute 
amendment. 

But  I  realize  that  this  amendment, 
If  it  is  adopted,  has  to  go  to  confer- 
ence. There  is  nothing  In  the  House  bill 
about  it.  If  the  modification  that  I  have 
sujTgested  is  made,  I  am  going  to  vote 
agsdnst  the  amendment,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  does  give  the  proponents  of 
the  amendment  a  chance;  and  I  am  not 
unalterably  opposed  to  some  adjustment 
in  this  field;  I  have  just  felt  that  this 
particular  formula  Is  not  right,  that  a 
better  formula  csui  be  devised,  and  great- 
er equity  could  be  done. 

So,  for  the  moment,  I  shall  yield  the 
floor,  Mr.  President,  and  withhold  offer- 
ing the  amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  that  this  has 
been  a  most  complicated  formula  to  work 
out  In  a  fair  manner  for  all  the  States. 
As  the  shepherd  of  this  bill.  I  am  more 
aware  than  most  of  the  problems  on  this 
formula.  We  explained  problems  in  the 
subcommittee,  where  with  some  pushing 
and  pulling  we  tried  to  work  out  a  for- 
mula. However  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
was  not  satisfied  w^h  that  formula,  and 
worked  its  will. 

I  strongly  support  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  the  Senator 


from  Minnesota,  and  several  more  of  us 
is  an  excellent  one.  But  I  think  that  the 
modification  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  if  it  would  assure  his 
support — not  his  support,  because  he  will 
vote  against  it,  but  more  facile  passage 
of  the  bill — would  be  a  good  one  to 
accept. 

Also,  as  we  know,  the  good  will  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  will  be 
necessary  when  the  time  comes  to  fund 
this  as  a  line  item.  So  my  request  to  the 
principal  sponsors  of  the  amendment 
would  be  to  modify  it  along  the  line  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

Directing  my  remarks  to  the  request 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  I 
think  it  is  important  that  the  Senate 
understand  that  this  is  not  a  new  pro- 
gram. This  program  has  been  in  ef- 
fect since  1970.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
has  been  a  program  that  did  not  have 
the  15  percent  per  State  restriction  on 
it.  It  has  had  the  support  of  every  Com- 
missioner of  Education  since  1965.  The 
present  Commissioner  of  Education  and 
Jimmy  Allen  and  the  previous  Commis- 
sioners have  approved  it.  and  the  various 
reports  that  have  been  completed  have 
indicated  that  targeting  funds  to  areas 
with  the  high  concentration  of  low-In- 
come children  can  best  meet  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  disadvantaged  children. 
The  latest  such  recommendation  has 
come  in  the  1974  report  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  of  the  Education  of 
Disadvantaged  Children. 

So  Congress,  having  in  mind  the  In- 
terests of  the  young  people,  has  tried  to 
direct  special  grants  to  these  areas  of 
high  concentration. 

It  has  been  followed  with  the  recog- 
nition that  if  we  are  going  to  do  some- 
thing about  educating  children,  we 
ought  to  put  the  money  where  the  chil- 
dren are  and  where  they  are  facing  the 
most  criticsd  educational  barriers,  and 
that  is  what  this  amendment  Is  directed 
toward  doing. 

We  have  modified  the  amendment  to 
put  on  a  15-percent  restriction  on  the 
amount  any  State  may  receive.  I  de- 
plore that  kind  of  modification,  because 
once  again,  rather  than  putting  the 
money  where  the  need  is,  we  find  this 
rather  arbitrary  cutoff  which  works 
to  the  disadvantage  of  States  that  have 
large  numbers  of  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren who  would  be  eligible  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program. 

So  I  was  reluctant  to  put  a  15-percent 
limitation  on  it  In  the  first  place.  I 
think  if  we  are  really  interested  In  do- 
ing something  about  the  education  of 
these  disadvantaged  children,  we  ought 
to  face  up  to  It  and  be  willing  to  do  it. 
As  I  pointed  out  In  my  earlier  comments, 
this  does  not  take  away  from  the  States 
which  benefited  from  the  McClellan 
amendment. 

Now  we  have  a  suggestion  that  the 
limitation  be  made  12  percent  under  the 
formula. 

This  obviously  affects  two  States,  Cali- 
fornia and  New  York,  most  dramatically, 
and  of  course  I  would  not  willingly  make 
that  kind  of  an  adjustment,  and  I  re- 


gi-et  very  much  ha\'lng  to  direct  inls 
kind  of  proposal  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  It  puts  him  In 
an  extremely  dlfQcult  position,  recogniz- 
ing that  perhaps,  by  accepting  a  12-per- 
cent limitation,  the  overall  program  may 
be  approved  which  at  lesist  will  meet  the 
needs  of  a  portion  of  his  State's  disad- 
vantaged children.  I.  of  course,  would 
not  be  willing  to  modify  the  amendment 
without  his  understanding  and  support. 
As  I  say,  it  is  with  the  greatest  reluctance 
that  we  make  this  request. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes;  I  yield  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  such  time  ais  he 
may  require. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  very  much  depressed  about  this 
whole  matter.  I  think  it  is  not  the  Sen- 
ate at  its  best  when,  in  a  matter  of  this 
character  on  education,  the  appeal  is  to 
the  cupidity  of  every  State.  That  is  most 
regrettable.  I  argued  that  In  respect  of 
the  basic  formula,  and  feel  It  very 
strongly.  This  is  another  example  of  the 
same  thing. 

I  wish  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McCLELLAN)  did  not  feel  he  had  to 
Insist  upon  even  this  small  amount  of 
change,  but  he  does.  Considering  the 
vote  on  the  McClellan  amendment, 
which  was  much  more  widely  supported 
than  I  had  anticipated;  considering  the 
amount  Involved;  considering  that  this 
Is  one  of  the  few  provisions  of  the  bill 
where  some  effort  can  be  made  to  read- 
just this  disparity,  and  that  if  it  does  not 
help  us  the  way  it  should,  it  will  help 
others  to  a  modest  extent:  therefore, 
strictly  understanding  the  realities  of 
the  situation  and  not  at  all  in  accord 
with  justice — I  do  not  think  it  represents 
justice  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  at  all  to 
be  legislating  on  the  basis  of  who  gets 
the  most  money  out  of  the  pot — but,  as 
I  say,  based  strictly  on  the  realties,  I 
will  concur  with  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  KCNNCDY)  on  the  modi- 
fication. 

We  have  also  talked  with  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston),  who  Is 
a  member  of  our  committee,  and  he  feels 
the  same  way  I  do;  with  deep  regret  and 
a  feeling  of  a  real  sense  of  Injustice,  but 
nonetheless  with  an  appreciation  of  the 
realities,  he  concurs. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  modify  my 
amendment  to  change  the  15  percent  to 
12  percent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objectiOTi?  Without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  just 
one  point.  I  believe  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  made  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  his  was  an  old  formula. 
I  believe,  as  to  this  formula  that  is  In 
this  amendment,  In  this  provision,  part 
C,  that  this  year  Is  the  first  time  this 
formula  has  been  used.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator was  in  error  in  stating  that  it  had 
been  in  effect  several  years. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  correct  if  he  is  talking  about 
raising  the  low  income  eligibility  defini- 
tion to  )3,000.  but  I  think  I  was  correct 
in  saying  we  have  had  a  special  impact 
program  since  1970.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  sections  of  the  debate  in 
1970  on  this  matter  appear  in  the  rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objectlcm,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Mr.  MuwHT.  Mr.  President,  as  initially  In- 
troduced, S.  2635  would  have  provided  addi- 
tional assistance  to  school  districts  where — 

The  number  of  disadvantaged  title  I  chil- 
dren was  double  the  national  rate  of  low- 
income  children;  or 

The  number  of  title  I  children  was  5.000  or 
more. 

These  tests  were  modified  In  committee  so 
that  to  the  urban  test  of  5.000  or  more  title 
I  youngsters  was  added  the  requirement  that 
the  number  had  to  constitute  at  least  5  per- 
cent of  the  total  children  in  the  school  dis- 
trict. 

The  rural  test — double  the  national  aver- 
age of  title  I  youngsters — which  would  have 
been  31  percent,  was  changed  so  as  to  now 
require  that  the  number  of  title  I  children  Is 
at  least  20  percent  of  the  total  children  in 
the  school  district.  To  take  care  of  those 
cases  where  local  educational  agencies  miss 
qualifying  under  the  formula  by  a  relative- 
ly small  number  of  children,  a  total  of  3 
percent  for  the  first  year  and  5  percent  for 
the  second  and  succeeding  yetuv  of  all  sums 
made  available  under  this  program  Is  set 
aside.  The  Initial  bill  provided  for  3  percent 
Initially  and  4  percent  for  succeeding  years. 
An  amendment  by  Senator  P«oott  raises  the 
4  percent  to  5  percent.  Under  this  relief  pro- 
vision, a  local  educational  agency  which  nar- 
rowly misses  qualifying  under  the  above 
formula  may  receive  a  grant  under  this  part 
of  the  State  educational  agency  determines 
in  accordance  with  the  standards  and  criteria 
established  by  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, that  such  local  educational  agency 
has  an  urgent  need  for  floancial  assistance 
to  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  edu- 
caUonally  deprived  children. 

I  have  written  various  requirements  into 
this  part  C  program:  namely,  that  funds  un- 
der this  part  will  be  used  solely  in  preschool 
programs  or  elementary  schools  serving  the 
highest  concentration  of  children  from  low- 
Income  families.  The  rationale  for  this  re- 
quirement was  adopted  by  the  conunittee  as 
noted  in  the  committee's  discussion  of  this 
requirement: 

"The  Committee  believes  that  Title  I  funds 
should  be  focused  on  the  early  years  of  edu- 
cation. This  requirement  In  Part  C  was 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  the  basis  of 
growing  evidence  which  indicates  that  the 
early  years  of  education  are  of  paramount 
importance  in  a  child's  development.  Reports 
based  on  the  experience  of  classroom  teach- 
ers and  other  observers  Indicate  that  in  gen- 
eral It  is  extremely  dlfllcult  to  reach  the  level 
of  achievement  at  the  secondary  level  If  the 
quality  of  education  at  the  elementary  level 
baa  been  poor. 

"Sxperience  under  other  federal  programs, 
such  as  the  Job  Corps,  attest  to  the  difficulty 
and  the  great  expense  of  remedial  education 
compared  to  the  expense  of  eduoatton  to  pre- 
vent the  need  for  remedial  education.  The 
committee  believes  that  a  focus  on  educa- 
tional deflclencee  at  the  pre-echool  and  ele- 
mentary years,  the  preventive  approach  Is 
more  likely  to  be  effective  and  less  expensive 
than  expenditures  for  compensatory  educa- 
tion at  the  secondary  level." 

In  addition,  local  edtioattonal  agencies 
are  required  to  use  these  additional  funds 
m  schools  within  the  district  having  the 
greatest    need.    That    is.    in    those    scho<^ 


having  the  highest  concentration  of  chil- 
dren from  low-income  families.  One  of 
the  criticisms  voiced  frequently  regarding 
title  I  fimds  is  that  the  district  is  spread- 
ing such  funds  too  thinly  to  get  maximum 
results.  Commenting  on  the  need  for  con- 
centration of  the  title  I  funds,  the  fourth 
annual  report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  of  the  Education  of  Disadvantaged 
children  concluded: 

"Success  with  these  children  (Title  I),  In 
sum.  requires  a  concentration  of  services  on 
a  limited  number  of  children." 

The  Council  urged  the  "adherence  to 
the  principles  of  concentrating  funds  where 
the  need  is  the  greatest  so  that  a  limited 
number  of  dollars  can  have  a  genuine  im- 
pact rather  than  being  dissipated  in  laud- 
able but  Inconclusive  evidence." 

Similarly.  Mr.  President.  California's  title 
I  evaluation  report  for  1967-48  says: 

"Characteristic  of  the  most  successful  pro- 
grams was  their  concentration  of  services  on 
a  limited  number  of  objectives  and  a  limited 
number  of  specifically  identified  chUdren." 

The  recent  California  title  I  evaluations 
report  for  1968-69  says  that  the  importance 
of  concentrating  services  comes  out  louder 
and  clearer  from  an  examination  of  the  In- 
dividual school  districts'  reports.  I  quote: 

"The  most  successful  programs  are  those 
that  concentrated  services  on  a  limited  num- 
ber of  objectives  and  a  limited  number 
of  specifically  Identified  children.  These 
projects  focused  on  a  few  activities  ade- 
quately funded.  However,  there  are  still 
widespread  cases  of  ineffective  projects 
which  attempted  to  carry  out  too  many 
often  unrelated,  activities  with  insufficient 
funds  and  scattered  the  activities  over  too 
many  children  so  that  the  concentraUon 
of  services  was  inadequate  to  improve  stu- 
dent achievement  level  slgnlficanUy  " 

I  also  believe  It  is  Important  to  point  out 
the  Important  requirements  spelled  out  in 
section  141(a)  (12).  This  requires  school  dis- 
tricts desiring  to  uke  advantage  of  the  part 
C  add-on  to— after  the  first  year— develop  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  meeting  the  specific 
educational  needs  of  educationally  deprived 
children.  Included  within  the  comprehensive 
plan  must  be  provisions  spelling  out  the  spe- 
cific objectives  of  the  program,  provisions  as- 
suring the  effective  use  of  all  funds  under 
title  I.  and  provisions  setting  forth  the  crl- 
terU  and  procedures,  including  objective 
measures  of  educational  achievements  that 
will  be  used  to  evaluate  at  least  annually 
the  extent  to  which  the  objectives  of  the  plan 
are  met. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  similar  to  the  re- 
quirements that  are  demanded  of  all  dropout 
prevention  programs  In  thU  country  I  be- 
lieve the  dropout  prevention  program  is  dem- 
onstrating to  the  country  that  It  is  possible 
to  have  accountability  in  educaUon.  Each  of 
the  dropout  projects  must  spell  out  Its  ob- 
jectives. Each  of  the  dropout  projects  Is  re- 
quired to  have  an  Intensive  Inhouse  evalu- 
ation. Each  of  the  dropout  projects  Is  sub- 
jected to  an  "educational  audit"  by  an  out- 
side organization  to  make  certain  that  it 
achieves  the  objectives  that  it  has  estab- 
lished. It  U  this  kind  of  practical  hard- 
headed,  no-nonsense  approach  that  1  hope 
wui  be  employed  in  the  new  part  C  program 
WhUe  the  new  part  C  program  as  reported 
Is  not  precisely  as  1  would  like.  I  do  believe 
that  it  is  a  most  significant  new  program 
which  wUl  bring  additional  and  needed  as- 
sistance to  certain  districts  In  dire  need  of 
assistance.  While  I  believe  that  the  formuU 
as  originally  introduced  w«s  probably  as  good 
•»  »ny  formula  can  be.  a  compromise  was 
necaasary.  if  the  Urban  and  Rural  Education 
Act  were  to  be  enacted.  I  was  disappointed 
particularly  with  the  16-percent  limitation 
adopted  by  the  committee.  When  the  com- 
mittee enlarged  the  number  of  eligible  dis- 
tricts by  using  the  ao-percent  rural  test 
rather  than  double  the  national  average,  or 


31  percent,  as  in  the  original  measure,  the 
effect  was  to  expand  the  program.  Thus,  the 
adoption  of  the  IS-percent  limitation  will 
probably  preclude  the  funding  of  the  full 
entitlement  of  eligible  districts.  This  runs 
contrary  to  the  thrust  of  the  program. 

That  a  crisis  exists  and  that  the  Urban 
and  Rural  Education  Act  Is  needed  can  be 
seen  by  the  fact  that  some  school  dutricts 
have  been  forced  to  consider  closing  school 
or  reducing  programs. 

8.  2625  has  been  endorsed  by  educators 
and  education  organizations  all  over  the 
country.  Among  the  groups  endorsing  it 
were  the  National  Education  Association,  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers,  the  Na- 
tional School  Board  Association,  and  the 
Research  Council  on  the  Great  Cities  Pro- 
gram for  School  Improvement. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  letters  urging 
enactment  of  the  proposal  were  received 
from  superintendents  of  schools  from  all 
across  the  country.  I  am  particularly  grate- 
ful for  the  strong  support  given  the  meas- 
ure by  educators  and  others  from  California, 
Including  Dr.  Max  Rafferty.  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  and  director  of  educa- 
tion, Dr.  Wilson  Riles,  director  of  California's 
Department  of  Compensatory  Education, 
Superintendent  Jack  P.  Crowther  of  Los  An- 
geles. Superintendent  Robert  E.  Jenkins  of 
San  Francisco,  Acting  Superintendent  Spen- 
cer D.  Benbow  of  Oakland.  Assistant  Super- 
intendent Bluford  F.  Minor  of  San  Diego, 
and  Superintendent  Ralph  W.  Hombeck  of 
Pasadena,  and  others. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  Robert  Finch  and 
Commissioner  of  Education  Allen  both  elo- 
quently pointed  out  the  Importance  of  deal- 
ing with  the  educational  crisis.  Secretary 
Finch  told  the  Education  Subcommittee: 

"One  of  our  greatest  concerns  is  to  find 
better  ways  to  meet  the  educational  crisis  In 
the  cities.  School  people  and  broad  members 
across  the  country  are  frightened  by  what 
they  are  calling  the  "YoungstowTi's  phenom- 
enon"— the  complete  shutdown  of  their 
schools  for  lack  of  funds.  Cities  like  Phila- 
delphia, Chicago,  Baltimore,  Los  Angeles  and 
Detroit,  to  name  a  few,  are  facing  severe 
financial  crises.  Some,  like  Baltimore,  have 
made  most  strenuous  efforts  to  obtain  addi- 
tional resources,  and  stui  finding  their  needs 
to  be  far  beyond  their  capabilities. 

"The  core  cities  conuin  the  highest  con- 
centration of  the  poor  and  educatlonxOly  de- 
prived and  are  experiencing  mounting  dlf- 
flciUtles  In  finding  adequate  resources  to 
support  their  school  system.  Providing  qual- 
ity education  for  the  disadvantaged  children 
In  our  cities  and  in  rural  areas  is  apparent 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  poverty's  chUdren 
but  also  for  the  sake  of  all  children  of  In- 
creasingly urbanized  America.  This  problem 
is  among  the  most  important  priorities  In 
our  search  for  improved  ways  to  respond  to 
the  need  of  America's  schools  and  school 
ChUdren." 

Similar  notes  of  urgency  were  sounded  over 
and  over  again  in  testimonv.  I  believe  that 
a  two-pronged  attack  on  the  educational 
deficiencies  In  both  urban  and  rural  America 
of  the  new  part  C  program  is  most  desirable 
The  chamber  of  commerce  In  a  study  en- 
titled. "Rural  Poverty  and  Regional  Progress 
m  Urban  Society,"  also  advocated  a  twin 
approach.  The  report  said: 

"Better  education  for  potential  or  incom- 
ing migrants  both  at  the  place  of  origin— 
the  rural  south— and  the  place  of  destina- 
tion—the central  city— is  necessary  to  maxi- 
mize human  resources  and  reduce  poverty 
natlonaUy.  An  inferior  education  for  Im- 
poverished children  in  rural  and  urban  areas 
is  economlcaUy  costly  to  the  nation,  edu- 
cation expands  life's  opportunities.  In  to- 
day's economy,  education.  Jobs  and  material 
well-being  are  inextricably  related.  The  bet- 
ter a  man's  education,  the  better  his  pay 
and  the  better  his  standard  of  living.  To 
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maximize  productive  human  reosurces,  this 
nation  must  offer  full  and  fair  educational 
opportunities  to  all  Its  residents." 

The  Nation  is  a  mobile  one.  One-half  of 
our  population  changes  and  one  million 
youngsters  cross  State  lines  yearly.  Ekluca- 
tlonal  deficiencies  in  one  area,  in  one  State, 
are  not  only  a  handicap  for  the  particular 
SUte  community,  but  they  also  produce 
problems  for  other  areas.  Our  cities  today 
offer  ample  evidence  of  this  truth.  1  be- 
lieve it  is  Imper&Uve  that  additional  re- 
sources be  provided  to  these  urban  and  rural 
districts  having  large  numbers  or  a  high 
concentration  of  low-income  children.  The 
tax  bases  of  all  too  many  of  our  core  cities 
and  rural  areas  simply  do  not  have  the 
resources  to  launch  the  required  effort  to 
eliminate  or  reduce  the  gross  educational  in- 
equities between  regions  and  between  Im- 
poverished urban  and  rural  areas  and  af- 
fluent suburban  communities. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  new 
part  C  program  is  a  needed  response  to  the 
education  crisis  that  exists  in  school  dis- 
tricts having  large  numbers  or  high  per- 
centages of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children,  and  I  believe  that  the  program  Is 
essential  to  the  Nation's  efforts  to  provide 
equal  educational  opportunities  to  all  citi- 
zens. This  will  not  be  an  easy  Job,  but  I  am 
convinced  that   we  can  do  It. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  great  dis- 
cussion In  our  newspapers  and  magazines, 
over  our  radio  and  television  networks,  on  the 
educational  crisis  that  exists.  I  believe  that 
the  Urban  and  Rural  Education  Act,  which 
has  been  Incorporated  as  a  new  part  C  to  title 
I.  Is  a  needed  response  to  these  educa- 
tional distress  signals. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  letters  which  I  have 
received  from  educators  and  educational 
organizations  supporting  this  measure  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord.  This,  of  course,  is  in 
addition  to  the  text  of  my  statement  of 
July  IS,  1969.  when  I  introduced  8.  3026.  the 
Urban  and  Rural  Education  Act  of  1969. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect as  the  program,  but  not  this 
formula. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  I  am  correct  In 
saying  that  since  1970  we  have  had  a  spe- 
cial program  for  highly  concentrated  dis- 
advantaged children.  Now  that  has  been 
effectively  eliminated.  So  I  think  that  I 
was  correct  in  stating  that  we  did  have 
a  program  that  was  targeted  for  disad- 
vantaged children,  and  that  has  been 
eliminated.  The  Senator  is  correct  In  say- 
ing that  the  previous  formula  hsul  a  base 
Income  of  $2,000.  and  that  has  been 
raised  to  $3,000.  To  that  extent,  the  for- 
mula has  been  altered  and  changed.  I  am 
glad  to  clarify  that  point  for  the  Record. 
What  I  was  stressing  was  that  the  tar- 
geted program  for  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren has  been  in  law  since  1970.  It  has 
been  eliminated  so  that  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  reinstitute  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excerpt  from  the  defining 
ellglbmty  be  provided  for  the  Reccwd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  foUows: 

CoMMrrncx  Rspost  Explanation 
(P.  38  of  Com.  Rpt.) 
Past    C — Spscial    Okants    fos    Uxban    and 
RuBAL  Schools  Ssbvinc  Ajuas  WrrH  thx 
Hkshxst     Conckntrations     of     Childbxn 
Faoic  Low-lNcoMZ  FAifn.iES 
Under  existing  law,  grants  for  urban  and 
rural  school  districts  are  available  to  local 
educational  agencies  with  at  least  6,000  poor 


ChUdren  (provided  the  5.000  is  five  percent  of 
all  school-age  chUdren  in  the  district)  or 
where  at  least  20  percent  of  the  population 
aged  5-17  Is  educatlonaUy  disadvantaged. 
Other  districts  may  apply  for  these  funds  If 
the  State  educational  agency.  In  concurrence 
with  the  Commissioner,  believes  there  is  an 
urgent  need  for  additional  monies.  This  cate- 
gory of  grants  is  normally  concentrated  at 
the  elementary  level,  although  exceptions 
may  be  made  under  certain  conditions. 
Grants  of  $60,686,126  were  made  in  fiscal 
year  1973  \mder  this  part. 

Part  C  has  failed  to  meet  Its  original  ex- 
pectations for  a  number  of  reasons.  The  pov- 
erty concentration  level  required  or  eliglbU- 
Ity  for  the  program  It  too  low  to  offer  a  lim- 
ited number  of  grants  of  substantial  size. 
Instead,  (10  and  (15  grants  are  being  made 
by  the  Office  of  Education,  grants  which 
probably  cost  a  school  dUtrlct  more  than  to 
apply  for  than  they  receive.  In  addition,  the 
existing  law  requires  the  use  of  current-year 
data  for  allocations  under  this  part.  Ttxere- 
fore,  no  grants  can  be  made  to  any  school 
district  unless  the  data  from  every  school 
district  has  been  received  by  the  Office  of 
Education.  Delays  in  data  submission  occur, 
and  the  Office  of  Education  annually 
races  the  expiration  of  the  fiscal  yew 
to  get  grants  made  under  part  C  before  funds 
revert  to  the  Treasury.  The  combination  of 
late  and  little  grants  has  made  them  of 
minimal  use  to  school  districts  In  developing 
concentrated  compensatory  education  pro- 
grams. 

Existing  law  relates  ellglbUlty  for  part  C 
to  the  number  of  children  counted  for  eligi- 
bility under  part  A.  The  Committee's  new 
formula  counts  all  Orshansky  poverty  level 
children  and  all  chUdren  on  AFDC  rolls.  Use 
of  these  counts  In  part  C  would  exacerbate  Its 
problems  of  diffusion  rather  than  concen- 
tration of  grants. 

Therefore,  the  Committee  adopted  a  new 
basis  for  eligibility  for  part  C — those  chU- 
dren counted  by  the  Census  from  families 
with  Incomes  below  83,000,  plus  those  re- 
ceiving AFDC  payments  In  excess  of  that 
figure.  This  Is  a  significantly  lower  figure 
than  the  number  of  children  counted  under 
the   Committee   formula  for  part  A. 

In  order  to  assure  substantially  Increased 
concentration  of  part  C  funds,  the  Commit- 
tee bUl  limits  eligibility  to  counties  with 
twice  the  State  average  number  of  poor  chU- 
dren and  those  enrolling  at  least  10,000  such 
ChUdren  (when  that  number  amounts  to  five 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  children) .  The 
amount  of  the  grant  Is  determined  by  mul- 
tiplying the  total  number  of  such  children  in 
the  county  by  50  percent  of  the  average  per 
pupU  expenditure  In  the  SUtes.  In  order  to 
asstire  timely  receipt  of  part  C  grants,  the 
Committee  bill  provides  for  the  use  of  data 
from  the  preceding  fiscal  year  for  the  purpose 
of  calculating  grant  amounts. 

The  result  of  the  changes  made  by  the 
Committee  bUl  Is  to  limit  the  number  of  part 
C  grants  so  they  wUl  be  most  effective,  while 
assuring  that  those  districts  receiving  part 
C  grants  wlU  receive  amounts  sufficient  for 
them  to  make  a  significant  educational  dif- 
ference. Recipients  of  part  C  funds  tmder  the 
Committee's  revised  criteria  will  be  limited  to 
urban  areas  enrolling  large  ntimbers  of  poor 
chUdren  and  to  those  rural  areas  with  ex- 
tremely high  concentrations  of  poverty. 
These  were  the  areas  this  part  was  Initially 
intended  to  benefit. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  now  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate would  restore  a  vital  part  of  title  I  to 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act.  Part  C  concentrates  fimds  In 
those  rural  and  urbcm  schools  where 
there  Is  the  largest  concentration  of  chil- 
dren from  low-income  families.  The 
school  districts  receiving  these  funds  are 


among  some  of  the  poorest  in  the  Nation, 
yet  educating  children  from  low-income 
families  is  one  of  the  most  expensive 
tasks  in  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation. 

Part  C  was  deleted  by  the  McClellan 
amendment  as  adopted.  Part  C.  however, 
now  differs  from  the  provisions  for  part 
C  as  originally  written  in  S.  1539  In  two 
very  important  respects : 

First,  the  authorization  of  $75  mllliMi 
for  this  authorization  part  is  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  other  parts  of  title 
I.  It  is  drafted  along  the  same  lines  as  the 
Domlnlck  amendment,  already  accepted 
by  Mr.  McClellan,  which  restored  part 
B  of  title  I. 

Second,  no  State  may  receive  more 
than  12  percent  of  the  total  amount  ap- 
propriated for  part  C.  The  result  of  this 
is  that  the  funds  which  New  York  would 
receive  under  the  provisions  of  S.  1539 
are  reduced  and  the  funds  which  every 
other  State  receives  are  thereby  raised. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  Is  that 
every  State  would  receive  additional  ti- 
tle I  funds.  These  funds  would  be  distinct 
from  and  in  addition  to  the  funds  a  State 
would  receive  under  tiUe  I,  part  A  and 
tiUe  I,  part  B.  As  a  result  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  McClellan  amendment, 
many  local  school  districts  lost  funds — 
including  many  school  districts  within 
States  which  as  a  whole  were  advantaged 
by  the  McClellan  amendment.  The  funds 
which  would  be  distributed  imder  part  C 
will  help  in  part  to  offset  these  losses. 

Part  C  will  also  be  even  more  necessary 
when  it  is  realized  that  there  will  be  a 
great  dispersion  of  title  I  funds  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  new  title  I  distribution  form- 
ula. The  new  formula  distributes  title  I 
funds  according  to  the  Orshansky  pov- 
erty-level children.  The  change  from  the 
old  formula  will  mean  that  the  number 
of  eligible  children  will  increase  from  5 
million  to  7.7  million.  Part  C  concentrat- 
ing money  where  the  greatest  number  of 
low-income  children  are,  Is  therefore 
needed  as  a  complement  to  part  A  even 
more  under  the  new  title  I  formula  than 
imder  the  old. 

Thus  although  part  C  Is  not  one  of  the 
largest  sections  of  this  bill  In  terms  of 
the  amounts  apprc^riated — accounting 
for  only  about  4  percent  of  all  the  title 
I  authorization — it  can  be  crucial  in 
helping  to  determine  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation offered  in  urban  and  rural  schools 
districts  with  high  concentrations  of  low- 
income  children. 

I  realize  that  there  were  very  well 
justified  criticisms  of  part  C  as  it  existed 
prior  to  the  changes  dictated  by  this 
amendment.  Had  these  changes  not  been 
made.  Congress  would  surely  have  been 
Justified  in  discontinuing  this  program. 
Until  now  part  C  has  fallen  short  of  its 
promise  because  of  wasteful  small  grants 
in  amounts  as  low  as  $10  or  $15,  use  of 
Inadequate  data  and  Inadequate  con- 
centration on  the  poor  children  who  are 
supposed  to  be  served  by  part  C. 

These  shortcomings  In  existing  law. 
however,  have  now  been  corrected  in  the 
committee  bill  and  In  this  amendment. 
The  number  of  part  C  grants  are  limited 
and  the  effect  Is  concentrated.  Data  and 
statistics  win  be  the  same  as  are  used  for 
other  parts  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
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ondary  Education  Act.  No  longer  will 
part  C  grants  be  too  small  in  size  or  too 
late  in  coming  to  local  education  agencies 
to  be  of  any  real  use. 

There  is  no  question  that  these  funds 
swe  needed  by  the  school  districts  in 
question.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
funds  are  to  be  distributed  in  an  equi- 
table manner.  Every  State  would  receive 
additional  funds  under  this  act — funds 
which  would  be  concentrated  in  the  areas 
of  greatest  need. 

Part  C  would  benefit  a  greater  num- 
ber of  States  than  benefited  under  the 
Dominick  amendment  which  was  ac- 
cepted last  week.  I  would  hope  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas  will 
see  fit  to  accept  this  amendment  now  that 
changes  and  reforms  have  been  made  and 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  adopts  this  vi- 
tally needed  measure. 

Mr.  MATHT^S.  Mr.  Pr»sldent,  the 
amendment,  offered  by  the  f^t'-tingulshed 
Senators  from  Massachusetts,  of  which 
I  am  a  coerwnsor  must  be  accepted  If  we 
are  to  insure  the  efTectiveness  of  title  I 
in  those  areas  most  heavily  impacted 
with  disadvantare''  children.  The  pur- 
pose of  title  I  has  been,  and  continues  to 
be  under  S.  1539: 

To  provide  financial  assistance  ...  to 
local  educational  ajencles  serving  areas  with 
concentrations  of  children  from  low-Income 
families  to  expand  and  Improve  their  educa- 
tional programs  by  various  means  .  .  .  which 
contribute  particularly  to  meeting  the  spe- 
cial educational  needs  of  educationally  de- 
prived children.  (Title  I.  Sec.  101  Declara- 
tion of  Policy) 

Since  title  I  was  first  enacted  in  1965. 
the  appropriations  for  the  program  have 
not  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of 
all  the  eligible  children.  Despite  title  I's 
overall  success  in  many  areas,  the  ability 
of  title  I  to  carry  out  its  mission  has 
therefore  been  limited  by  inadequate 
funds. 

It  has  been  argued,  and  I  agree,  that  if 
title  I  is  to  Increase  its  effectiveness 
under  these  conditions,  there  must  be  a 
"critical  massing"  of  funds  in  those  local 
educaticwial  agencies  with  the  greatest 
needs.  This  sunendment  would  restore 
part  C  of  title  I  as  t  separate  program 
for  the  purpose  of  such  concentration  of 
funds  in  the  hard  pressed  urban  and 
rural  areas  of  the  country. 

The  amendment  singles  out  as  eligible 
those  local  school  districts  where  the 
concentratltai  of  disadvantaged  children 
numbers  twice  the  percentage  of  the 
State  average,  or  where  they  number 
10.000.  which  is  not  less  than  5  percent 
of  all  the  children  in  the  coimty.  This 
will  allow  a  flow  of  funds  to  these  dis- 
tricts above  and  beyond  the  regular  title 
I  program  to  help  defray  the  excessive 
coets  of  iwovldlng  special  services  to 
great  nimibers  of  educationallv  disad- 
vantaged children. 

An  important  point  to  recognlTe  in  the 
structure  of  this  amendment  is  that  both 
the  most  rural  and  the  most  urban  school 
districts  will  be  eligible  for  assistance. 
Thus,  the  rural  areas  that  tend  to  be  the 
poorest  would  receive  additional  funds, 
and  the  urban  areas  that  tend  to  be  the 
most  hard  pressed  with  high  eosts  and 
low-tax-base  would  also  receive  addi- 
tional assistance.  For  example.  In  my  own 
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state.  Baltimore  City  would  receive  over 
$1  million  in  additional  funds  Icr  the 
purpose  of  title  I. 

In  addition,  I  want  to  stre.^s  tli.^t  the 
complaints  made  f.g»»inst  part  C  ns  hemg 
"too  little,  too  late '  would  no  longer  be 
justified  under  this  new  approach.  The 
Senate  committee  has  provided  not  ci:iy 
for  higher  concentration  but  for  the  use 
of  the  previous  years  data  as  weU.  These 
important  changes  will  enable  the  OfBce 
of  Education  to  get  part  C  funds  to  the 
eligible  school  districts  the  same  time 
they  receive  their  grants  under  the  bulk 
of  title  I. 

In  sum.  I  urge  tl.e  adoption  of  this 
amendment  as  a  nece;i.rry  iinu  vital 
complement  to  the  title  I  program  in 
achieving  its  goal  of  helping  to  provide 
truly  equal  educatinnrj  opportunities  in 
the  elemrntary  snd  secondary  schcols 
throughout  the  Notion. 

Ml".  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  a  cosiX)n- 
sor  of  the  Kennedy -Brooke  amendment 
to  create  a  new  part  C  of  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Earlier  I  cosponsored  the  McClellan 
amendment,  which  eliminated  part  C 
from  the  committee  bill  while  revising 
the  part  A  formula.  At  that  time  I  was 
troubled  by  the  impact  of  eliminating 
part  C  aid  on  counties  which  have  high 
concentrations  of  children  from  low-in- 
come families.  Eight  counties  in  my  own 
State  of  Indiana  would  have  benefited 
from  the  committee's  version  of  part  C. 
But  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  inequities 
in  the  distribution  of  these  funds 
throughout  the  entire  Nation  would  have 
been  so  great  that  I  could  not  in  good 
conscience  support  it  as  it  stood. 

Now.  however,  the  amendment  we  are 
voting  on  today  successfully  disposes  of 
those  inequities.  It  insures  that  no  State 
unfairly  will  receive  part  C  funds  far  in 
excess  of  its  proportional  share  of  chil- 
dren from  low-income  families.  Nor  does 
it  permit  the  absurd  situation  in  which 
one  of  America's  wpalthie-t  counties 
would  have  received  as  much  or  more 
part  C  funds  than  half  of  all  the  States. 

I  am  especially  pleased  by  the  separate 
authorization  feature  of  the  amendment. 
By  establishing  a  separate  $75  million 
fimd  for  part  C  purposes,  over  and  above 
other  title  I  funding,  we  prevent  the 
siphoning  off  of  desperately  needed  aid 
from  school  districts  which  may  have 
large  numbers  of  poor  children  but  do 
not  meet  the  definitions  for  "concentra- 
tions" of  poor.  As  a  result,  every  State 
but  one  that  was  previously  entitled  to 
part  C  funds  will  receive  an  Increase  over 
what  was  contemplated  in  S.  1539.  and 
no  local  education  agency  will  receive 
less  part  A  funding  than  it  is  now  sched- 
uled to  receive  under  the  McClellan 
amendment.  In  Indiana,  the  eight  coun- 
ties which  qualify  for  part  C  funding  will 
receive  118  percent  of  the  amoimt  they 
would  have  received  under  the  original 
committee  version. 

This  increase  in  part  C  funds  for  In- 
diana, from  the  original  $717,009  to 
$845,805.  does  not  come  at  the  expoise  of 
the  funds  apportioned  under  part  A.  The 
following  eight  counties  in  Indiana  will 
gain  directly  from  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment: ADen,  Delaware.  Lake.  Madison. 
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Mi.rion.  St.  Joseph,  Vandenburgh,  and 
Vigo.  While  final  figures  for  each  county 
are  not  available,  in  every  instance  more 
part  C  funds  will  be  available  for  these 
counties  in  fiscal  1975  than  during  fis- 
cal 1974. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  President,  this 
revision  of  part  C  is  a  farsighted  and 
sta'esmanlike  wav  to  deal  with  the  very 
real  problems  which  the  originsl  legisla- 
tion attempted  to  Pddress.  The  two  re- 
visions it  niakes  in  the  part  C  provisions 
of  S.  1539— separate  authori^tion  and 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  funds  that 
any  one  State  can  receive — complement 
the  e.\cellcnt  provision  in  the  conmiittee 
version  that  mandates  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation to  use  data  from  the  preceding 
vtar  for  determining  a  county's  eligibil- 
ity, thus  enabling  the  Office  of  Education 
to  make  awards  early  enough  in  the 
school  year  for  the  money  to  be  of  great- 
est possible  assistance. 

I  congratulate  the  authors  of  this 
amendment  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Haskell)  .  All  the  time  has  been  yielded 
back  on  this  amendment. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  as  modified  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ksnkedt)  . 

The  amendment,  as  modifled,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domknici)  is  recog- 
nized to  call  up  his  amendment  on  which 
there  is  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  order  for  recog- 
nition of  Senators  be  changed  and  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pirct) 
be  recognized  at  this  time  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  up  his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  nUnois 
(Mr.  PtscY)  is  recognized  to  caU  up  his 
amendment  on  which  there  is  20  minutes 
for  debate. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1340 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
ray  amendment.  No.  1340,  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows:  • 

On  page.  238.  line  23.  aftwr  the  word 
"amount"  insert  "(l)". 

On  page  238.  line  a*.  Inaert  the  following: 
'and  (11)  not  less  than  15  per  centum  shall 
be  expended  for  programs  or  projects  de- 
signed to  meet  the  special  educational  needs 
of  female  children". 

On  page  240.  between  lines  3  and  4,  Insert 
the  foUowlng  new  section: 


"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
In  this  section,  no  funds  may  be  used  for 
any  purpose  described  In  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section  which  contributes  to  sex  dis- 
crimination.". 

On  page  241,  line  21.  before  the  semicolon 
Insert  a  comma  and  the  following:  "and 
to  the  extent  that  such  materials  and  serv- 
ices are  free  from  sex  bias". 

On  page  358.  between  lines  22  and  23,  in- 
sert the  following  new  section: 

"WOMEN'S     EQUAI,     EDUCATIONAL     OPPORTUNrTT 
PROCR.M* 

"Sec.  535.  (a)  The  Ck>ngress  finds  that  sex 
discrimination  in  education  is  detrimental 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  since  It  limits 
the  potential  of  all  citizens  and  that  women 
In  particular  are  prevented  by  the  existence 
of  such  practice  from  realizing  their  full  po- 
tential. The  Congress  therefore  finds  that 
the  welfare  of  the  United  States  would  be 
promoted  by  the  elimination  of  sex  discrim- 
ination from  public  education  and  by  the 
use  of  federally  supported  education  pro- 
grams to  a.sslst  in  the  development  of  Im- 
\ proved  educational  opportunities  for  women 
insuring  women  equal  educational  opportu- 
nity. 

"^"(b)(l)  Section  203(a)(4)  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  "used'  a 
comma  and  the  following:  'including  cri- 
teria designed  to  preclude  sex  bias.'. 

"(2)  Section  303  (a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

"(A)  by  striking  out  the  word  'and'  at  the 
end  of  clause  (6) : 

"(B)  by  redesignating  clause  (7).  and  all 
references  thereto,  as  clause  (8);  and 

"(C)  by  Inserting  immediately  after  clause 
(6)  the  following  new  clause : 

"■(7)  provides  assurances  that  Federal 
funds  made  available  under  this  title  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  used,  on  a  priority  basis 
and  where  possible,  in  the  acquisition  of 
non-sex-blased  library  resources,  textbooks, 
and  other  instructional  materials;  and'. 

"(3)  Section  303(b)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

"(A)  by  striking  out  In  subclause  (J)  the 
word  'and'; 

"(B)  by  redesignating  subclause  '(K)'.  and 
.  '811  references  thereto,  as  subclaxise  '(L)';  and 

"(C)  by  Inserting  after  subclause  (J)  the 
following  new  subclause : 

"■(K)  demonstration  projects  designed  to 
promote  new  approaches  to  expand  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  women,  including 
the  provision  of  comprehensive  physical  edu- 
cation programs  and  sports  activities  for 
women;  and'. 

"(4)  Section  306  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
inserting  '  ( 1 ) '  immediately  after  the  subsec- 
tion designation  '(b)'  and  by  inserting  after 
subsection  (b)  of  such  section  the  foUowlnc 
new  paragraph: 

"  "(2)  Not  less  than  15  per  centum  of  th* 
funds  granted  pursuant  to  this  section  in  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  used  for  programs  or 
projects  designed  to  meet  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  female  children". 

"(5)  Section  503  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

"(A)  by  striking  out  the  word  and  at  the 
end  of  clause  (11); 

"(B)  by  striking  out  the  pertod  at  the  end 
of  clause  (12)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon  and  the  word  'and';  and 

•<'(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause : 

'"(13)  programs  and  other  activities  to 
promote  equal  educational  opportunities  for 
women.  Including  public  Information  activi- 
ties to  Increase  the  awareness  of  educational 
personnel  and  the  public  concerning  prob- 
»  lems  incident  to  sex  discrimination  and  the 
elimination,  reduction,  or  prevention  of  sex 
discrimination  In  education.'. 

"(6)  Section  505  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  'In  using  the  5  per  centum  of 


the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
501  for  any  fiscal  year,  for  granw  to  Stale 
educational  agencies  to  pay  part  of  the  cost 
of  experimental  projects  for  developing  State 
leadership,  the  Commissioner  shall  give  pri- 
ority consideration  to  projects  designed  to 
Increase  the  proportion  of  women  serving  In 
leadership  positions  and  to  promote  equal 
educational  opportunities  for  women.'. 

"(7)  Section  521(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  after  the  word  "districts'  the 
foUowlng:  '(giving  priority  consideration  to 
such  agencies  Interested  In  increasing  the 
proportion  of  women  serving  In  leadership 
positions  and  in  promoting  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  women)'. 

"(c)(1)  .Section  404(a)(1)  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting before  the  semicolon  a  comma  and 
the  following:  'including  activities  designed 
to  Improve  the  status  of  women  in  post- 
secondary  education'; 

"(2)  Section  404(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed— 

"(A)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  clause  (6) ;  and 

"(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng:  Including  the  creation  of  inno- 
vative administrative  and  educational  prac- 
tices that  respond  to  the  special  needs  of 
persons  whc  heve  or  have  had  re.--ponslblllties 
of  caring  for  dependents; '. 

"(3)  Section  405(b)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  phrase  'In- 
cluding career  education'  a  comma  and  the 
following:  'and  programs  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  women.'. 

"(d)  Section  105(a)(3)(A)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  word  'programs'  a  comma  and 
the  following:  'including  programs  designed 
to  improve  the  status  of  women'. 

"(e)  (1)  Section  121  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963  is  amended — 

"(A)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  clause  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of a  comma;  and 

"(B)  by  adding:  'and  which  are  designed 
to  encourage  the  training  of  students  of  both 
sexes  for  occupations  dominated  by  the  other 
sex.'. 

"(2)  Section  123(a)(6)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

"(A)  by  inserting  Immediately  after  sub- 
clause (D)  the  following  new  subclause: 

"'(E)  due  consideration  will  be  given  to 
the  need  to  Insure  the  tralnlng-^t^tudents 
of  both  sexes  for  occupatlonsZtradltlonally 
dominated  by  the  other  sex,*; 

"(B)  by  redesignating  subclauses  '(E)'. 
'(P)'.  and  '(O)'  as  subclauses  '(F)'.  '(O)'. 
and  '(H)',  respectively;  and 

"(C)  by  striking  out  'and  (D)'  In  sub- 
clause (F)  (as  redesignated  by  paragraph 
(2))  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  '(D). 
and  (E)'. 

"(3)   Section  132  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

"(A)  by  striking  out  the  word  'and'  at  the 
end  of  clause  (6) ; 

"(B)  by  redesignating  clause  '(6)'  as 
clause  '(7)';  and 

"(C)  by  Inserting  after  .clause  (6)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clatise: 

"  '(6)  experimental,  developmental,  and 
pilot  programs  designed  to  encourage  the 
participation  of  students  of  both  sexes  In 
fields  traditionally  dominated  by  the  other 
sex  and  to  Insure  the  elimination  of  sex  bias 
In  vocational  education;  and'. 

"(4)  Section  143(a)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  word 
'broaden'  a  comma  and  the  following:  'In- 
cluding the  elimination  of  barrlets  baaed  on 
sex.'. 

"(5)  Section  181(b)(1)  U  amended— 

"(A)   by  striking  out  subclause  (E);   and 

"(B)  by  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  a  new 
subclause : 

'"(E)  are  designated  for  all  persons,  male 
and  female,  who  may  have  use  for  skills  re- 
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latlng  to  the  establishment  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  home,  and'. 

"(6)  (A)  Section  191(c)(1)(A)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  •fields' 
the  foUowlng:  'and  for  increasing  awareness 
of  the  changing  role  of  women  in  the  world 
of  work'. 

"(B)  Section  191(c)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  before 
the  world  'designed'  the  foUowlng:  'free  of 
sex  biases  and'.". 

On  page  358,  line  24.  strike  out  "Ssc.  536." 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Ssc.  536.". 

On  page  123,  in  the  table  of  contents,  re- 
designate Item  "Sec.  635."  as  Item  "Sec.  536." 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
'Sec.  535.  Women's  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity program." 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  first  in- 
troduced this  amendment  as  the  Wom- 
en's Equal  Educational  Opportunity  Act, 
S.  2959.  in  February  of  this  year.  Briefly, 
my  amendment  would  modify  existing 
educational  statutes  to  expand  the  per- 
missible uses  of  Federal  grants  to  Include 
those  programs  specifically  directed  at 
pro\idir.r;  equ^l  edixational  opportunl- 
ies  for  women.  In  addition,  it  requires 
States  applying  for  Federal  funds  to  sub- 
mit plans  for  programs  and  activities  de- 
signed to  eliminate  sex  biases  in  educa- 
tion. 

It  is  quite  appropriate  that  this 
amendment  be  brought  up  at  this  par- 
ticular time.  The  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee is  having  at  this  moment  a  meet- 
ins  with  a  delegation  of  parliamentari- 
ans from  the  Soviet  Union,  and  one  of 
those  members  is  Mrs.  Z.  P.  Pukhova. 
She  is  a  member  of  the  Presidium  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  a  key 
executive  in  the  textile  industry,  and  the 
general  manager  of  one  of  the  major 
textile  factories  in  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  city  of  Ivanova. 

It  is  quite  appropriate  because  we  do 
not  have  a  single  woman  member  In  this 
particular  body.  It  is  ^o  appropriate 
because  the  Senate  nnd  ni^iislTiliiiili  iT. 
and  it  Is  now  a  matter  of  law.  a  provision 
in  our  foreign  aid  bill  S.  2335  which  gives 
emphasis  and  priority  to  programs  which 
will  be  designed  to  incrpase  the  educa- 
tional and  vocational  opportunities  for 
women  in  countries  abroad.  Moreover, 
having  passed  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment, although  it  has  not  yet  been  rati- 
fied by  all  the  necessary  States.  It  is  time 
that  In  every  single  piece  of  legislation 
we  put  through  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  we  take  a  look  at  the  legislation*^ 
to  see  what  we  can  do  to  remove  the  j 
subtle  and  sometimes  not  so  subtle  dis- 
crimination that  exists  against  women 
in  this  country,  particularly  where  Fed- 
eral programs  are  concerned. 

I  was,  therefore,  delighted  to  see  S. 
1539  includes  a  women's  education  equity 
provision.  I  conmiend  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  Its  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee,  Represoitatlve 
Mink,  the  original  sponsor  of  the 
women's  education  equity  bill,  and,  par- 
ticularly, the  senior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, sponsor  of  the  provision  in  the 
Senate.  The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
exhibited  once  again  his  continolng  con- 
cern for  human  rights. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  frpm  Illlnola  for  his  kind 
comments.  I  also  appreciate  the  Sen- 
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ator's  adding  his  support  as  coeponsor  to 
the  women's  education  equity  provision. 
I  am  very  much  aware  of  the  Senator's 
fine  amendment. 

Using  a  different  but  complementary 
approach,  the  Senator's  amendment,  like 
the  women's  education  equity  provlislon, 
would  attack  the  problem  of  sex  dis- 
crimination In  education.  While  the 
women's  education  equity  provision 
would  create  a  new  program  to  support  a 
wide  range  of  projects  and  activities  de- 
signed to  eliminate  sex  descrlmlnatlon, 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois would  modify  existing  law  to  maxi- 
mize the  commitment  of  existing  Federal 
programs  and  resources  to  ifisure  equal 
opportunities  for  women  In  education. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota has  properly  interpreted  my 
amendment.  In  the  Interest  of  eliminat- 
ing sex  discrimination  from  education, 
I  had  intended  to  add  my  sunendment  to 
S.  1539.  However.  I  imderstand  that  con- 
ference on  this  bill  will  be  lengthy  and 
difficult.  Since  the  House  unfortunately 
did  not  see  fit  to  incorporate  the  women's 
education  equity  provision  in  H.R.  69,  the 
addition  of  my  amendment  to  S.  1539  at 
this  time  might  complicate  and  confuse 
discussion  on  this  Issue.  I,  therefore,  call 
up  miy  amendment  at  this  time  mainly  to 
focus  attention  on  the  fact  that  sex  dis- 
crimination in  education  is  robbing  more 
than  half  of  the  citizens  of  this  country 
of  their  fiill  potential. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  for  his  consideration 
of  the  conferees.  I  am  sure  the  other  con- 
ferees appreciate  it  also.  Lete  this  year, 
the  Education  Subcommittee  will  be  con- 
sidering both  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  and  the  Higher  Education  Act.  I  can 
assure  the  Senator  that  I  and  my  col- 
leagues will  do  what  we  can  to  give  the 
Senator's  amendment  every  considera- 
tion at  that  time.  I — and  I  am  siore  others 
on  the  subcommittee — would  welcome 
the  Senator's  testimony  on  this  amend- 
ment at  that  time.  I  look  forward  to 
working  further  with  the  Senator  In 
furtherance  of  the  removal  of  sex  biases 
from  education  and  will  lend  him  what- 
ever support  I  can. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  provi- 
sion of  this  bill  which  has  significant 
Implications  for  the  many  women  who 
are  victims  of  sex  discrimination  by  our 
educational  system. 

This  provision,  known  as  the  Women's 
Educational  Equity  Act,  was  adopted  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education  and  the 
full  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee as  an  amendment  to  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  It  is  In- 
cluded In  the  bill  before  you  as  section 
409  and  also  as  a  separate  title  In  the 
event  that  the  consolidation  Including 
section  409  is  not  fully  acceptable  to  the 
conference  committee  on  S.  1539. 

The  Women's  Educational  Equity  Act 
was  first  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Representative  Patsy 
MufK.  I  introduced  it  in  the  Senate,  and 
last  fall  I  chaired  two  hearings  of  the 
Education  Subcommittee  on  the  bill.  A 
broad  coalition  of  education  and  women's 
organizations  has  indicated  its  support 
of  the  bill.  Among  those  who  testified  In 


the  Senate  in  its  favor  are  the  American 
Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities, American  Coimcil  on  Educa- 
tion, American  Federation  of  Teachers, 
American  Personnel  and  Guidance  As- 
sociation, Association  of  American  Col- 
leges, Business  and  Professional  Wom- 
en's Clubs,  Interstate  Commissions  on 
the  Status  of  Women,  National  Council 
of  Administrative  Women  in  Education, 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  National 
Organization  for  Women,  National  Stu- 
dent Lobby,  National  Women's  Political 
Caucus,  Women's  Educational  Equity 
League,  and  the  Women's  Lobby. 

The  Women's  Educational  Equity  Act 
is  a  logical  and  necessary  extension  of 
the  enactment  of  title  IX  of  the  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1972,  which  pro- 
hibited sex  discrimination  in  education. 

I  am  extremely  distressed  at  the  in- 
excusable delay  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  suid  Welfare  in  issu- 
ing guidelines  and  therefore  providing 
for  enforcement  of  title  EX.  A  year  and  a 
half  after  the  enactment  of  title  IX,  all 
HEW  has  to  show  us  is  the  latest  draft 
of  the  proposed  regulations.  I  fully  ap- 
preciate the  complexities  and  the  con- 
troversy involved  in  this  matter.  Yet  with 
every  day's  delay  we  are  telling  another 
group  of  women  that  they  have  no  re- 
course against  the  sex  discrimination 
which  stands  between  them  and  their 
right  to  develop  as  Individuals  to  their 
fullest  educational  potential. 

The  widespread  and  Immediate  need 
for  equity  in  our  educational  system  was 
fully  documented  In  the  hearings  before 
the  subcommittee.  Perhaps  the  most 
convincing  documentation  of  all  came 
from  the  November  1972  "Report  of  the 
Commissioner's  Task  Force  on  the  Im- 
pact of  Office  of  Education  Programs  on 
Women,"  and  the  response  of  HEW  to 
this  report.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  portion  of  the  Senate  cc«nmlt- 
tee  report  on  S.  1539  dealing  with  wom- 
en's educational  equity — and  including 
references  to  the  Commissioner's  re- 
port— be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SXCnOlf     409 WOMKN'8    KSTTCATIONAI.     SQUTTT 

The  purpoee  of  the  legislation  Is  to  encovir- 
ago  and  support  programs  to  eliminate  sex 
discrimination  In  education. 
Need  for  Women's  Educational  Equity  Act 

The  November.  1972  "Report  of  the  Com- 
missioner's Task  Force  on  the  Impact  of 
Office  of  Education  Programs  on  Women" 
documents  widespread  sex  discrimination  in 
Federally  supported  education  programs.  Ac- 
cording to  thJa  report: 

"Chiefly  becaufe  the  agency  has  not  been 
concerned  about  the  use  of  funds  to  deny 
women  equal  opportunity.  OE  and  NIE  funds 
do  dlrecUy  support  discriminatory  practices 
of  all  kinds.  In  some  cases  these  are  sins 
of  commission — unequal  pay  for  equal  work, 
for  instance.  In  others,  they  are  sUu  of  omis- 
sion— for  example,  the  failure  to  recruit 
women  actively  In  predominantly  male  train- 
ing programs." 

Federal  funds  have  been  used  to  develop 
"an  extremely  sex  biased  career  guidance 
test  as  part  of  the  career  education  effort  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Education." 

"An  ERIC  search  for  research  materials  on 
sex  discrimination  produced  only  12  items. 


none  containing  any  empirical  results.  Too 
much  of  our  information  on  sex  discrimina- 
tion Is  piecemeal,  anecdotal  or  out  of  date." 

"Men  overwhelmingly  dominate  the  ad- 
ministration of  Office  of  Education  and  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education  funded  proj- 
ects. Most  recent  data  showed  that  there  are 
no  female  directors  in  the  27  Educational 
Leadership  projects  funded  under  the  Edu- 
cation Professions  Development  Act." 

The  Committee  also  received  further  evi- 
dence of  the  lack  of  input  by  women  into 
Federal  education  policies.  The  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  told  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education  that  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  the  Rights  and  Re- 
sponsibilities of  Women  "advises  the  Secre- 
tary concerning  policies,  programs  and  other 
activities  of  the  Department  relating  to  the 
status  of  women.",  and  that  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Women's  Educational  Programs 
authorized  by  the  bill  was  therefore  un- 
necessary. 

However,  a  member  of  that  Council.  Bar- 
bara O.  Kllberg.  testified  on  November  9  that 
the  Council  had  never  been  consulted  by 
Department  officials  about  the  position  to  be 
taken  on  the  "Women's  Educational  Equity 
Act." 

In  January,  the  Committee  received  a  copy 
6c^a  communication  from  the  Secretary's 
Conhnlttee  to  the  Acting  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Education  stating  that:  "the  Committee 
members  (are)  very  concerned  that  the  De- 
partment support  every  effort  to  eliminate 
sex  discrimination  In  education  .  .  .  the  Com- 
mittee supports  the  provisions  of  the  Wom- 
en's Educational  Equity  Act  of  1973  as  a 
means  of  eliminating  such  discrimination." 

The  task  force  report  and  witnesses  who 
testified  before  the  Subcommittee  also  pre- 
sented extensive  evidence  of  sex  discrimina- 
tion in  administration,  operation,  research, 
curriculum  and  other  phases  of  education. 

In  the  school  year  1970-71,  for  example,  67 
percent  of  all  public  school  teachers  were 
women.  But  women  constituted  only  31  per- 
cent of  department  heads.  15  percent  of 
prmcipals  and  0  6  percent  of  superintendents. 
Only  two  chief  State  school  officers  are  wom- 
en. Only  4  percent  of  the  directors  of  Title  I 
programs  under  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  are  women;  and  one  out 
of  56  State  vocational  education  directors  la 
a  woman.  Harold  Howe  n,  former  VS.  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  told  the  Subcommit- 
tee "Women  are  seriously  underrepresented 
on  school  committees  and  boards  and  are 
thus  denied  access  to  power  over  public 
schools." 

Mr.  Howe  also  testified  that  "the  materials 
used  In  schools  for  Instruction,  guidance 
and  testing,  perpetuate  the  Image  of  women 
as  limited  in  their  options  and  as  headed  for 
subservient  positions."  Arvonne  Fraser,  presi- 
dent of  the  Women's  Equity  Action  League, 
reported  on  a  study  of  elementary  school 
textbooks.  According  to  this  study,  In  these 
books:  "girls  are  pictured  quietly  watching 
boys  play,  or  In  domestic  activities  like  cook- 
ing, cleaning  the  house  or  sewing.  Often 
girls  are  teased  by  boys  for  their  stupidity 
when  they  make  mistakes.  Men  are  Illustrated 
in  a  variety  of  occupations.  147  in  all.  Wom- 
en are  shown  in  only  26  occupations,  most 
of  them  more  extensions  of  household  labor." 

Witnesses  testified  to  the  Inadequacy  of 
research  Into  the  incidence,  causes  and  Im- 
plications of  sex  discrimination  in  education. 
Ann  Scott  of  the  National  Organization  for 
Women,  noted  that  "there  never  has  been  a 
formalized  program  of  research  on  women's 
educational  status  undertaken  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  .  .  .  Such  research  needs  to 
be  done,  particularly  on  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  educational  facilities  of 
this  country  are  as  avaUable  to  women  as  to 
men.  to  girls  as  to  boys." 

Tennis  star  BlUle  Jean  King  told  the  Sub- 
committee that  physical  education  oppor- 
tunities and  resources  for  girls  and  women 
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lag  far  behind  those  available  to  boys  and 
men. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  witnesses  ex- 
pressed deep  concern  that  guidelines  for 
Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972.  which  outlaws  sex  discrimination  In 
education,  have  not  yet  been  issued.  They 
suggested  that  this  indicates  a  lack  of  com- 
mitment on  the  part  of  HEW  to  their  imple- 
mentation. 

The  Commtt:ee  concluded  that  a  more 
vigorous  and  focused  Federal  role  should  be 
tE?:en  in  ellmlnatlrg  the  widespread  5ex  dis- 
crimination In  education;  and  that  the 
Women's  Educational  Ekiulty  Act,  by  pro- 
viding support  for  affirmative  action  pro- 
grams, would  enhance  the  prospects  of  full 
tmplementation  of  Title  IX. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  included  the  Women's  Edu- 
cational Equity  Act  in  S.  1539  because  we 
know  that  our  educational  institutions 
and  the  persons  who  run  them  cannot 
be  expected  to  change  overnight;  and 
cannot  be  expected  to  make  significant 
changes  without  some  guidelines  and 
some  financial  support.  The  purpose  of 
the  educational  equity  provision  is  to 
provide  a  wide  variety  of  concerned  in- 
dividuals, agencies,  and  institutions  on 
all  levels  of  education  with  the  where- 
withal to  end  sex  discrimination. 

Specifically,  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Commissioner  to  make  grants  and  enter 
into  contracts  aimed  at  achieving  educa- 
tional equity  through  development  of 
new  educational  materials:  preservlce 
and  inservice  training;  research  and  de- 
velopment; guidance  and  counseling; 
programs  for  underemployed  and  im- 
employed  women;  and  improvement  of 
educational  administration,  and  voca- 
tional, career  and  physical  education 
programs. 

The  bill  would  also  create,  within  the 
Office  of  Education,  an  Advisory  Council 
on  Women's  Programs.  The  coimcil 
would  help  to  oversee  the  program  and 
make  recommendations  for  Improve- 
ment of  educational  equity  by  HEW.  An- 
other important  provision  of  the  bill  is 
the  requirement  that  the  Commissioner 
conduct  a  "national,  comprehensive  re- 
view of  sex  discrimination  In  education, 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Council  not  later 
than  a  year  after  the  date  of  enactment" 
of  the  legislation. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  make 
clear  that  Congress  has  already  estab- 
lished its  position  on  the  question  of  sex 
discrimination  in  education — and  this 
type  of  discrimination  is  against  the  law. 
The  Women's  Educational  Equity  Act 
can  help  to  make  that  policy — which  is 
now  only  a  statement  of  purpose — a 
reality. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  very  much 
appreciate  the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  who  has 
been  a  leader  in  this  field.  I  also  note  with 
pleasure  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
<Mr.  Javits)  ,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber on  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  has  provided  great  leader- 
ship in  this  field. 

I  would  like  to  ask  him  this  question: 
Is  It  true  that  sex  discrimination,  in  his 
judgment,  continues  in  this  country  in 
the  field  of  education?  It  is  our  obliga- 
tion, particularly  when  Federal  funds  are 
involved,  to  root  out  discrimination  and 


find  ways  whereby  opportunities  casx  be 
offered  to  women  to  advance  their  capa- 
bilities so  that  we  may  advance  the 
strength  of  the  Nation  thereby. 

Does  the  distinguished  Senator  feel 
that  if  this  amendment  is  withdrawn  at 
this  time  that  it  could  be  appropriately 
added  either  to  the  vocational  education 
bill  or  the  bill  on  higher  education  later 
so  that  it  would  not  complicate  the  con- 
ference on  this  extraordinarily  difficult 
bill  that  we  have  before  us  today  ? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
believe  that  this  amendment  should  be 
given  every  appropriate  consideration 
with  regard  to  the  other  bill  which  will 
be  pending  before  us  and  which  we  will 
be  considering. 

I  am  extremelj'  sympathetic  to  the 
concept  of  outreach  on  the  positive  side 
and  in  dealing  with  sex  discrimination. 
The  law  now  forbids  sex  discrimination 
in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  in 
title  EX  of  Public  Law  92-380.  but  it  is 
a  far  cry  from  actually  doing  something 
about  it  except  in  a  negative  way.  that  is, 
through  litigation,  and  so  forth,  and  then 
it  is  corrected.  We  have  had  extraordi- 
nary success  in  cases,  but  it  is  a  different 
thing  to  develop  the  makeup  of  compen- 
satory techniques  and  procedures  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  for  nghting  a 
situation  which  has  gone  on  for  decades 
insofar  as  women  are  cwicemed. 

It  is  that  which  is  the  significant  part 
of  the  Senator's  amendment. 

I  can  assure  the  Senator  of  my  great 
sympathy  with  the  objective  and  the  fact 
that  his  practical  ideas  Incorporated  in 
his  amendment  will  receive  very  thought- 
ful consideration,  with  the  greatest  sym- 
pathy for  inclusion  in  the  appropriate 
bills  to  which  I  have  referred,  if  I  can 
possibly  infiuence  our  committee,  and  I 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  deeply 
appreciate  that  reassurance  from  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York.  His  in- 
fiuence is  very  great  indeed,  and  his  voice 
is  a  strong  one  that  has  always  spoken 
out  for  equal  rights — particularly  when 
it  is  so  consistent  with  our  abilities  and 
desires  to  develop  to  the  fullest  the  hu- 
man resources  of  this  country. 

If  we  do  not  fully  develop  the  resources 
that  the  women  of  this  country  provide, 
it  not  only  negates  their  opportunities  in 
life,  but  it  also  negates  tlfe  strength  of 
the  country. 

I  have  had  the  great  pletisure  of  meet- 
ing with  representatives  of  women's 
groups,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  names 
and  associations  of  some  of  the  women 
with  whom  I  have  met  and  who  have  pro- 
vided inspiration  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  in  this 
field. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Olya  Margolin,  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women. 

Jane  McMlchael.  Women's  Political  Caucus. 

Dr.  Eleanor  Dolan.  National  Council  of  Ad- 
ministrative Women  in  Education. 

Ellen  McCartney.  American  Association  of 
University  Women. 

Judy  Stafford.  National  Association  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women. 


Anronne  Fraaer,  WEAL  (Women's  Equity 
Action  League) . 

Margaret  Dunkel,  American  Association  of 
Colleges.  Project  on  the  Status  of  Women. 

Nancy  Schloesberg.  American  Council  on 
Education. 

Wendy  Lowe.  National  Student  Lobby. 

Dr.  Ann  Scott,  National  Organization  for 
Women. 

Sandra  Match,  National  Association  of 
Social  Workers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 10  minutes  have  exolred. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  JA'VTTS.  I  yield  1  minute  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  also  wish  to  commend 
Ms.  Ellen  Hoffman  of  Senator  Mon- 
dale's  staff  who.  together  with  Ms.  Han- 
nah McCormack  and  Ms.  Julia  Block 
of  my  staff,  have  provided  assistance  to 
me  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
assurance  I  have  received.  I  withdraw 
my  amendment.  I  thank  the  distin- 
gtoished  Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  for  their  cooperation  and 
support. 

•rae  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Senator  Domenici,  communi- 
cated to  me  through  the  minority  staff 
in  the  Senate,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  order  for  his  amendment, 
which  he  advises  us  will  not  be  called 
up,  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  order  is  vacated. 

Mr.  JA'VTTS.  The  reason  is  that  we 
should  not  constantly  revert  to  this 
amendment  on  our  list. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     1301 

Th^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  pievious  order,  the  Senator  from 
VirgiMa  (Mr.  William  L.  Scott)  Is  rec- 
ogDized  to  call  up  his  amendment,  on 
which  there  is  a  limit  of  1  hour  of  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  1301. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl  add  the  following 
new  title: 

"TITLE      IX— CLARIFICATION      OP     FED- 
ERAL   JURISDICTION 

"CLARinCATION  OF  rB>BLAL  JUmXSDICTION  WTTK 
RESPECT    TO    PtTBUC    SCHOOLS 

"Sec.  901.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  law,  including  any  other  provisioQ 
of  this  Act  or  any  Act  amended  by  this  Act, 
no  court  created  by  Act  of  (Congress  and  hav- 
ing general  Jurisdiction,  original  or  appel- 
late, with  resect  to  cases  or  controversies 
arising  under  the  laws  or  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  shall  have  any  Jurisdic- 
tion to  hear  or  decide  cases  or  controversies 
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involving  the  public  elementary  or  second- 
ary schools  of  a  local  or  State  educational 
agency.  The  Jurisdiction  terminated  by  this 
Act  shall  be  vested  In  the  course  ol  the  sev- 
eral States  and,  with  respect  to  such  cases 
and  controversies  arising  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  In  any  other  territory  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States,  in  the  Federal 
courts  of  an  essentially  local  Jurisdiction  In 
such  District,  territory,  or  possession.  In  each 
such  case  or  controversy,  there  is  vested  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction  by  writ  of  certiorari  to 
the  highest  State  or  terrttorlal  cotirt  exer- 
cising Jurisdiction  over  such  case  or  con- 
iroveirsy.". 

On  page  124.  in  the  table  of  contents  after 
title  VIII.  insert  the  following  new  title: 
TITLE      IX— CLARIFICATION      OP      FED- 
ERAL   JURISDICTION 
"Sec.  901.  Clarlflcatlon   of  Federal   Jurisdic- 
tion    with     respect     to     public 
schools.". 

Mr  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
staff  assistant.  Mr.  James  Carty.  be  per- 
mitted the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
the  discusL.ion  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  hear  the  Senator's  description  of 
his  amendment,  but  I  wish  now  to  give 
notice  on  this,  and  I  make  the  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  as  to  whether  the 
amendment  comes  under  the  terms  of 
that  part  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  which  reads  "offer  further 
busing  amendments." 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  ai^re  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New^^York 
that  I  did  make  inquiry  of  the  Parlia- 
mentarian with  regard  to  this  matter, 
informally,  and  was  assured  that  it  did 
not.  If  the  Senator  cares  to  raise  the 
question  at  this  time,  that  is  his  right. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  suggest  to  my  colleague 
that  I  am  not  raising  it.  I  only  state  I 
wish  to  reserve  my  right  to  raise  it,  after 
hearing  a  description  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  sisk  that  this  1  min- 
ute be  charged  to  the  opposition. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
name  of  the  junior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms >  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  amendment. 
^  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  brief  explanation  of  this  amend- 
ment and  a  copy  of  it  should  be  on  the 
desk  of  each  Senator.  I  would,  however, 
like  to  offer  some  further  explanation. 
The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
clarify  or  to  transfer  Jurisdiction  of  all 
issues  and  controversies  involving  the 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
from  the  Federal  courts  to  the  courts  of 
general  jurisdiction  of  the  various 
States.  Under  the  amendment,  there 
would  be  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  high- 
est courts  of  each  State  in  the  manner 
provided  bv  State  law  and  ultimately  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
by  writ  of  certiorari  from  the  highest 
State  or  territorial  court  exercising 
jurisdiction  over  such  case  or  contro- 
versy. 


Mr.  President,  In  considering  this  mat- 
ter I  believe  we  should  reflect  for  a 
moment  on  the  nature  of  our  public 
school  system.  As  I  view  it,  public  edu- 
cation is  an  outgrowth  of  the  training 
children  receive  in  the  home.  Each,  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  desires  quality  ed<Ication 
for  children.  All  of  us  are  interested  in 
their  welfare.  We  may  have  some  differ- 
ences of  opinion  about  this,  but  I  believe 
the  schools  are  essenlially  local  in  na- 
ture. I  feel  they  should  be  controlled 
generally  by  the  localities. 

There  are  numerous  issues  and  con- 
troversies which  might  arise  relating  to 
public  schools.  The  one  that  most  people 
are  concerned  about  today  relates  to  the 
busing  of  children. 

This  is  the  question  raised  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York.  But 
there  are  such  things  as  employment 
contracts  of  teachers,  labor  disputes  be- 
tween school  board  and  employees,  what 
school  an  individual  student  should  at- 
tend, allocation  of  funds,  local.  State  and 
Federal;  various  tort  actions  or  con- 
tract differences  which  might  arise  be- 
tween school  authorities,  parents  or 
teachers.  It  seems  to  me  that  decisions 
made  on  any  subject  involving  the  local 
school  would  be  more  palatable  to  the 
people  of  a  given  locality  if  made  by 
judges  they  know.  State  courts  are  closer 
to  the  people  because  officials  of  courts 
of  general  jurisdiction  within  the  State 
live  among  the  people.  They  serve  gen- 
erally for  a  period  of  years  subject  to 
reappointment  or  reelection  as  con- 
trasted by  the  life  tenure  enjoyed  by  the 
Federal  judicflkry.  Federal  judges  and 
Federal  courts  may  be  many  miles  re- 
moved from  the  locality  of  an  individual 
school  where  a  cause  of  action  arose. 
Of  course,  we  realize  that  having  deci- 
sions made  at  the  State  level  on  a  num- 
ber of  the  controversies  which  develop 
from  time  to  time  would  be  a  reversal 
of  the  policy  of  recent  years  of  having 
decisions  determined  at  the  Federal  level. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  could  arise 
that  State  judges  would  not  be  as  sensi- 
tive to  the  civil  rights  of  students  or 
teachers.  Yet,  under  article  7  of  our 
Federal  Constitution,  the  supremacy 
clause  provides: 

This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  .  ,  .  shall  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land;  and  the  Judges  of  every  State 
shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  In  the 
constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  same  article  provides  that  judi- 
cial officers  both  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  several  States  shall  be  bound 
by  oath  or  affirmation  to  support  the 
Constitution,  and  of  course  they  take  the 
same  oath  to  faithfully  perform  their 
duties  and  support  the  Constitution  that 
we  take  as  Members  of  this  body.  With- 
out my  amendment,  cases  which  might 
be  brought  under  the  "Federal  ques- 
tion" and  "diversity"  jurisdiction  in  Fed- 
eral courts  which  do  not  involve  the 
requisite  jurisdictions^  amount  must  be 
brought  in  State  couits. 

Litigants,  on  their  own,  may  bring 
cases  in  State  courts  which  could  be 
brought  in  Federal  courts,  excepting  only 
a  few  classes  of  cases  in  which  Congress 
has  made  Federsd  jurisdiction  exclusive. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  does  not 


restrict  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  even  though  cases  and 
controverseries     involving     the     public 
schools   would   be  decided  initially   by 
State  courts.  One  issue  over  which  the 
State  courts  would  have  initial  jurisdic- 
tion Is  the  question  of  busing  which  we 
have  discussed  to  a  considerable  extent 
during  consideration  of  this  bill.  Let  me 
comment  briefly  on  this  issue.  When  peo- 
ple are  considering  the  purchase  of  a 
home  within  which  to  raise  their  fam- 
ilies, they  consider  the  location  of  schools, 
churches,  and  shopping  centers  as  well  as 
the  general  neighborhood.  Children  make 
friends  within  this  neighborhood,  and  it 
seems  reasonable   for   them   to   attend 
school  with  their  friends.  We  could  say 
that  when  parents  buy  a  home  they  pur- 
chase an  environment  within  which  to 
raise  their  families.  When  children  are 
taken     from     this    neighborhood    into 
strange  areas,  emotional  problems  and 
hostilities  may   develop.   Children   also 
may  be  less  alert  in  arriving  at  their 
destination  and  have  less  time  during  the 
day  to  devote  to  the  learning  process.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  concentrate  on  qual- 
ity education  for  children  rather  than 
attempt  to  use  them  as  pawns  to  solve 
social  problems  for  which  they  have  no 
degree  of  responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  a  number  of  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
not  a  siifficient  second. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  renew  my  request  when  we 
have  a  sufliqient  number  of  Senators  in 
the  Chamber. 

Mr.  President.  I  recall  our  colleague, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Brooke),  expressed  the 
fear  thiat  the  antibusing  legislation  we 
were  considering  last  week — 

Would  encourage  the  development  of  two 
nations  within  oiu"  country — on©  white  and 
the  other  black. 

The  Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  one  of 
Virginia's  leading  newspapers  commented 
editorially  on  Saturday  regarding  Sen- 
ator Brooke's  concern.  It  stated  that — 

While  the  Senator  diagnoses  the  disease, 
he  and  his  liberal  colleagues  fall  to  see  that 
their  medicine — more  busing — is  killing  the 
patient.  In  cities  like  Richmond,  unrealistic 
busing  orders  and  racial  quotas  are  feeding 
the  cancer  that  is  eroding  the  vitality  of  the 
central  city. 

The  editorial  Indicates  that  unwar- 
ranted busing  is  bringing  about  a  return 
to  segregation  by  causing  whites  to  move 
to  the  suburbs  while  blacks  remain  in 
the  city.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  entire  editorial  of  Sat- 
urday. May  18,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Brookc's  Conckhn 

Just  prior  to  the  Senate's  47  to  46  rejec- 
tion of  strong  anti-busing  legislation 
Wednesday.  Senator  Edward  W.  Brooke.  R- 
Mass..  expressed  the  fear  that  such  legisla- 
tion "would  encourage  the  development  of 
two  nations  within  our  country— one  white 
and  the  other  black." 

The  concern  of  that  distinguished  senator 
ought  to  be  shared  by  other  thoughtful 
Americans.  It  is  not  healthy  that  so  many  of 
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the  nation's  urban  areas  are  beooming  di- 
vided Into  two  camps:  the  poor,  the  elderly 
and  the  black  in  the  core  city:  the  affluent, 
the  young  and  the  white  in  the  surround- 
ing suburbs. 

But  while  Senator  Brooke  diagnoses  the 
disease,  he  and  his  liberal  colleagues  faU  to 
see  that  their  medicine — more  busing — Is 
killing  the  patient.  In  cities  like  Richmond, 
tinreallstlc  busing  orders  and  racial  quotas 
are  feeding  the  cancer  that  is  eroding  the 
vitality  of  the  central  city.  The  obsession 
with  race  In  assigning  pupils  Is  driving  from 
the  city  and  Its  schools  many  of  the  families 
the  city  needs  to  retain  In  order  to  maintain 
a  desirable  racial  and  socio-economic  diver- 
sity. 

Schools  that  had  begun  desegregating 
under  more  moderate  plans  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  BTotcn  decision  20  years  ago  have 
rapidly  resegregated  In  recent  years  as  a 
direct  result  of  cross-city  busing.  Some  buses 
In  Richmond  now  haul  children  all  the  way 
across  town  to  attend  schools  that  are  vir- 
tually the  same  In  racial  composition  as  their 
neighborhood  schools.  In  Just  four  years. 
Richmond  has  lost  more  than  one-half  of  Its 
white  enrollment  because  of  massive  busing, 
and  a  system  that  was  once  fairly  equally 
divided  between  the  races  Is  now  on  the  road 
to  being  a  one-race  system. 

By  aerolng  in  too  harshly  on  the  public 
schools,  which  are  but  one  segment  of  society, 
busing  has  increased  the  segregation  existing 
In  urban  society  generally.  That  Is  one  good 
reason  all  Americans  who  favor  racial  har- 
mony and  cooperation,  whateve-  their  politi- 
cal Ideology  otherwise,  ought  to  support 
steps  to  lessen  punitive  busing  plans  and  to 
prwnote  thereby  genuine  racial  togetherness. 
Let  enough  senators  experience  the  tragedy 
In  their  own  cities,  we  suppose,  and  that  one- 
vote  antl-antlbuslng  majority  will  be  trans- 
formed Into  a  lopsided  antibusing  vote  one 
day. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  you  know,  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides in  addition  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
judicial  power 

Shall  be  vested  ...  In  such  Inferior  courts 
as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  or- 
dain and  establish. 

This  is  the  concept  included  in  my 
amendment  and  its  intention  is  to  clarify 
the  jurisdiction  of  Federal  courts  with 
regard  to  cases  and  controversies  involv- 
ing the  public  schools.  It  provides  that 
neither  the  Federal  district  courts  nor 
the  circuit  courts  of  appeal  shall  have 
any  jurisdiction  to  hear  or  decide  cases 
and  controversies  Involving  the  public 
schools,  but  that  jurisdiction  with  re- 
spect to  such  cases  and  controversies 
shall  be  vested  in  the  courts  of  general 
jurisdiction  of  the  respective  States  with 
the  right  of  appeal  to  the  highest  State 
courts  and  by  certiorari  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States:  thereby  re- 
taining Federal  supremacy. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  that  intend  to  re- 
tain integration  but  with  a  minimum  of 
busing.  The  Swann  case  in  North  Caro- 
lina appears  to  be  such  a  case.  Many 
of  our  busing  problems  in  Virginia  were 
brought  about  by  the  trial  courts,  not 
the  Supreme  Court.  These  trial  judges, 
with  life  tenure,  appear  to  be  so  sepa- 
rated from  the  general  population  that 
they  forget  that  ultimate  power  or  sov- 
ereignty under  our  system  resides  In 
the  people  of  the  country.  All  polls  show 
that  people  do  not  want  busing  of  chil- 


dren for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a 
racial  balance  in  the  public  schools. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  before 
us  is  to  insure  that  cases  dealing  with 
such  a  vital  local  issue  as  neighborhood 
schools  be  heard  by  judges  attuned  to 
the  problems  aoid  the  needs  of  our  com- 
munities. 

A  few  days  ago  I  had  printed  in  the 
Record  a  brief  memorandum  prepared  at 
my  request  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
on  this  point.  It  did  cite  authorities  and 
support  the  constitutionality  of  my 
amendment. 

In  fact  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  power 
of  the  Congress  to  enact  such  legisla- 
tion, and  not  only  to  set  up  a  Federal  ju- 
dicial system  below  the  Supreme  Court, 
but  also  to  fix  the  jurisdiction  of  such 
courts. 

The  First  Congress  exercised  the  power 
granted  by  the  Constitution  when  it  en- 
acted the  Judiciary  Act  of  17B9  (1  Stat. 
73) .  However,  it  did  not  grant  to  the  Fed- 
eral courts  the  full  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States.  Jurisdictional  amount  re- 
quirements kept  many  litigants  from 
Federal  courts  and  sent  them  instead 
to  State  courts  to  adjudicate  Federal 
claims.  The  1789  act  contained  no  grant 
of  "Federal  question"  jurisdiction,  so 
that  suits  arising,  in  the  words  of  ar- 
ticle ni.  section  2.  "under  this  Constitu- 
tion, the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
treaties  •  *  ',"  except  where  otherwise 
specifically  and  narrowly  provided  for, 
were  required  to  be  brought  In  the  State 
courts  until  1876  (78  Stat.  479> .  A  clause 
barring  diversity  jurisdiction,  where  di- 
versity had  been  created  by  the  assign- 
ment of  choices  in  action,  kept  in  State 
courts  cases  which  the  Constitution 
would  have  permitted  Congress  to  assign 
to  Federal  courts. 

My  amendment  is  identical  with  a  bill 
introduced  more  than  a  year  ago,  S.  287. 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  It  was  discussed  in  a  hearing 
held  in  February  of  this  year  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  chairman  of  that 
subcommittee,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin)  who  conducted  the  hearings,  does 
support  this  amendment. 

In  a  case  involving  the  "assignee 
clause,"  the  Supreme  Court  first  an- 
nounced the  doctrine  that  Congress  con- 
trolled much  of  its  jurisdiction  and  all 
of  that  of  the  lower  Federal  courts.  In 
the  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Chase : 

The  notion  has  frequently  been  eiater- 
talned,  that  the  Federal  courts  derive  their 
Judicial  power  Immediately  from  the  Con- 
stitution, but  the  political  truth  Is,  that 
the  disposal  of  the  judicial  power,  except  In 
a  few  specified  Instances,  belongs  to  Con- 
gress. If  Congress  has  given  the  power  to  this 
court,  we  possess  It,  not  otherwise;  and  If 
Congress  has  not  given  the  power  to  us, 
or  to  any  other  court,  it  still  remains  at  the 
legislative  disposal.  Besides.  Congress  Is  not 
bound,  and  It  would,  perhaps,  be  lnexj>edlent 
to  enlarge  the  Jursldictlon  of  the  Federal 
Courts  to  every  subject,  in  every  form,  which 
the  Constitution  might  warrant. 

Turner  v.  Bank  of  North  America.  4 
Dall  (4  U.S.)  8,  10  (1799).  And  in  Cary 


v.  Curtis.  3  How.  (44  U.S.)  236.  245 
(1845). 

It  was  stated : 

The  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States, 
although  It  has  Its  origins  in  the  Constitu- 
tion Is — except  In  enumerated  Instances, 
applicable  exclusively  to  this  court — depend- 
ent for  Its  dUtrlbutlon  and  organization, 
and  for  the  modes  of  Its  exercise,  entirely 
upon  the  action  of  Congress,  who  possess 
the  sole  power  of  creating  the  tribunals — 
Inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court — for  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  Judicial  power,  and  of  Invest- 
ing them  with  Jurisdiction  either  limited, 
concurrent,  or  exclusive,  and  of  withholding 
Jurisdiction  from  them  In  the  exact  degrees 
and  character  which  to  Congress  may  seem 
proper  for  the  public  good. 

For  similar  expressions,  see,  for  In- 
stance. Sheldon  v.  Sill,  3  How.  (49  U.S.) 
441  (1850);  Plaquemines  Tropical  Fruit 
Co.  V.  Henderson,  170  U.S.  511  (1898); 
Kline  v.  BurAe  Const.  Co.,  260  U.S.  266 
a922) ;  Lockerty  v.  Phillips,  319  U.S.  182 
(1943>:  South  Carolina  v.  Katzenbach, 
383  U.S.  301. 331-332" 1966) . 

Mr.  President,  my  presentation  has 
emphasized  the  que&tion  of  busing  be- 
cause this  is  a  controversy  of  special 
interest  today.  Once  again,  public 
opinion  polls  indicate  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  of  every  section 
of  tlie  country  arc  opposed  to  the  busing 
of  children  to  obtain  a  racial  balance. 
They  want  their  children  to  attend  a 
neighborhood  school,  but  I  hasten  to  add, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  amendment  does 
not  mention  the  word  busing  at  all.  It 
transfers  those  cases  and  controversies 
now  heard  by  Federal  courts  to  the  State 
courts  and  retains  the  present  status  of 
those  now  heard  by  State  courts.  Torts 
and  contracts,  controversies  regarding 
funding,  civil  rights,  labor  disputes,  all 
issues  and  controversies  would  be 
decided  by  judges  sworn  to  uphold  our 
Federal  Constitution  and  laws  as  well  as 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  their 
respective  States — judges  closer  to  the 
people,  living  among  them,  serving  for 
terms  rather  thsui  for  life  and  retaining 
the  ultimate  right  to  petition  the 
Supreme  Court  for  certiorari  preserving 
Federal  supremacy.  I  believe,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  would  tend  to  alleviate  some 
of  the  controversies  which  now  tend  to 
divide  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

This  is  a  far-reaching  and  significant 
amendment.  What  it  does,  in  essence,  as 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  h;xs  pointed 
out.  is  to  remove  jurisdiction  from  the 
Federal  courts  to  State  couits  not  only 
in  civil  rights  cases  but  also  in  many 
other  types  of  cases  involving  our 
schools.  To  me  this  would  not  be  an  ad- 
visable proce.'-s.  I  could  not  accept  this 
amendment  and  would  urge  my  col- 
leatrues  to  vote  against  it. 

I  yield  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  Does  «my  Senator  yield 
time? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  no  requests  for  time.  Un- 
less some  Senator  cares  to  speak  on  the 
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amendment,  I  am  willing  to  yield  btick 
my  time  If  the  floor  manager  agrees  to 
yield  back  his  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Both 
sides  yield  back  the  remainder  of  their 
time.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
•    The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  withhold  his  request  for  the 
yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  glad  to  withhold  my  request, 
provided  the  leadership  gives  me  assur- 
ance that  we  will  have  the  yeas  and  nays 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Absolutely. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  withhold  my  request  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  me  a  minute  or 
two? 
Mr.  PELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  say,  in 
the  presence  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia,  I  am  as  opposed  to 
forced  busing  to  achieve  an  arbitrary  ra- 
cial balance  as  he  is.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
required  by  the  Constitution  or  by  the 
1954  decision.  I  do  not  think  the  Consti- 
tution requires  that  children  be  bused 
like  guinea  pigs  for  miles  just  to  achieve 
an  arbitrary  racial  balance.  I  do  not 
think  white  parents  or  black  parents 
want  it.  I  think  that  such  money  could 
be  better  used  for  improving  the  educa- 
tional facilities  for  all  children  and  in- 
creasing teachers'  salaries. 

However,  I  am  disturbed  that  this 
amendment  is  being  brought  up  today 
because,  in  my  judgment — In  my  own 
personal  judgment — &nd  in  accordance 
with  the  agreement  that  was  entered 
into  a  lew  days  ago,  no  "so-called  busing" 
amendments  would  be  called  up  today, 
and  this  amendment  could  be  construed 
as  fitting  into  the  category  of  amend- 
ments that  were  to  be  prohibited  today, 
under  the  agreement. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  on  the  last 
point? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  I  may  con- 
tinue briefly.  I  will  then  yield. 

I  have  listened  to  the  Senator's  presen- 
tation of  his  amendment.  I  would  say  90 
percent  of  his  eloquent  arguments  dealt 
with  busing  and  integration  and  so  on. 
He  mentioned  the  Swann  ca':e.  He  talked 
about  busing.  As  to  the  substance  of  what 
he  said,  I  personally  do  not  have  any  dis- 
agreement with  it,  but  I  do  feel  that  this 
is  a  busing  amendment  regardless  of  how 
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it  is  clothed,  how  it  is  prettied  up  with 
fancy  words,  and  all  of  that,  and  I  would 
Ima^e  that  the  Parliamentarian  would 

probably  uphold  it 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  I  may  just 
continue. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  All  right. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  know  the 
distinguished  Senator  has  probably 
drawn  his  amendment  so  broadly  as  to 
make  it  impossible  to  sustain  a  point  of 
order  against  it,  but  I  must  say  that,  as 
one  who  was  somewhat  instnunental  in 
getting  the  agreement  that  was  Anally 
entered  Into,  I  am  afraid  that  while  this 
amendment  In  the  letter  of  it  may  abide 
by  the  agreement,  the  spirit  of  the 
amendment  is  such  that  we  are  really 
contravening  the  agr:»ement  that  was 
entered  into  by  Senators,  some  of  whom 
probably  are  not  here  today  and  who  did 
not  feel,  based  on  the  agreement,  that 
there  would  be  any  such  amendment 
called  up. 

I  want  to  state  that  for  the  Record.  I 
personally  would  have  to  support  a  point 
of  order  if  it  were  raised  against  his 
amendment,  even  though  I  favor  some 
parts  of  his  amendment. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator.     

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  appreciate 
the  distinguished  Senator's  yielding. 

I  would  remind  the  distinguished 
Senator,  however,  that  we  had  a  gather- 
ing slightly  on  the  other  side  of  the  cen- 
ter aisle,  in  which  I  made  the  statement, 
in  front  of  the  distinguished  majority 
whip  and  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  that  I  intended  to  bring  up  such 
an  amendment  as  this  and  asked  if  I 
would  be  prevented  from  doing  so.  Both 
Senators  assured  me  I  would  not  be. 

Going  further,  wanting  to  protect  my- 
self, I  did  confer  informally  with  the 
Parliamentarian  in  advance  so  that  I 
would  not  be  prevented  at  this  later  date 
from  bringing  up  this  amendment.  I 
was  assured  it  was  such  a  broad  state- 
ment— the  word  "busing"  is  not  men- 
tioned  

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  understand. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  It  relates  to 
teachers'  contracts,  it  relates  to  man- 
agement and  labor,  it  relates  to  tort  ac- 
tions that  might  be  brought  against 
school  districts,  it  relates  to  all  cases 
and  controversies  involving  the  public 
schools. 

At  this  present  moment  we  are  more 
concerned  about  busing  than  any  other 
case  or  controversy.  That  is  why  it  comes 
to  each  of  our  minds  today,  whereas  at 
another  period  of  time  it  might  not  come 
to  our  minds. 

If  the  distinguished  Senator  does  have 
reservations,  certainly  he  is  within  his 
rights  to  raise  a  question  with  the  Parha- 
mentarlan  as  to  whether  it  is  proper  to 
bring  it  up  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  will  not 
rtuse  such  a  point.  I  am  simply  saying  I 
am  disturbed  about  such  an  amendment. 
I  wish  to  make  a  couple  of  points. 
No.  1,  the  Senator  says  he  raised  this 
question  in  my  presence.  I  have  abso- 
lutely no  recollection  of  it.  No.  2 


Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Well,  the 

Senator 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  the  Senator 
will  permit,  I  am  not  disputing  his  word. 
He  aiay  be  able  to  refresh  my  recollec- 
tion. In  any  event,  I  had  absolutely  no 
knowledge  of  the  basic  content  of  this 
amendment.  If  I  acquiesced  in  it,  I  did 
not  have  any  knowledge  that  it  would 
go  to  the  heart  of  busing,  or  I  would  have 
been  compelled  on  my  honor  at  least  to 
raise  the  question  at  that  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  If  the  dls-^ 
tingulshed  Senator  will  think  back,  we^ 
were  where  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cook)  Is  standing  at  the  present 
time.  There  were  about  six  or  eight  Sen- 
ators present  at  that  time.  This  was  be- 
fore the  origintd  unanimous -consent  re- 
quest was  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator.  The  distinguished  majority 
lestder  was  standing  beside  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  majority 
whip  saw  that  little  huddle  of  conversa- 
tion going  on  over  there,  but  it  was  a 
huddle  quite  a  time  before  I  joined  it.  I 
Joined  it  later,  but  I  had  no  recollection 
of  any  discussion  of  the  content  of  the 
Senator's  amendment.  I  would  have  no 

reason  to  say  otherwise 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  do  not 
question  the  integrity  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator,  and  I  assiune  he  does 
not  question  mine. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  do  not  in  the 
least. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  The  fact  is 
that  it  did  occur,  tind  I  am  not  sure  at 
what  point  the  distingiiished  majority 
whip  arrived  at  the  group.  I  recall  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  saying 
"No,  no.  Bill,"  and  saying  I  could  do 
this.  But  more  than  the  gentleman's 
agreement  is  the  Informal  decision  of  our 
Parliamentarian,  because,  of  course,  I 
wanted  to  protect  my  right  to  bring  it 
up  at  the  proper  time,  but  did  not  want 
to  bring  it  up  at  the  time  the  busing 
amendments  were  ordered  if  it  was  not 
necessary.  That  Is  why  it  was  brought  up 
at  the  time  It  was. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  But  I  would 
not  want  the  Record  to  Imply  for  one 
moment  that  the  Senator  cleared  the 
contents  or  the  substance  of  this  amend- 
ment with  me.  I  knew  nothing  about  It. 
I  joined  In  the  huddle  at  a  later  point. 

I  want  the  Senator  to  know  that  I  did 
not  agree  that  anything  that  would  go 
to  the  heart  of  busing  would  be  allowed 
to  come  in.  I  feel  somewhat  concerned, 
under  the  circumstances,  because  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  Is  not 
here  today.  I  am  sure  he  would  have  been 
disturbed  had  he  known  what  the  thrust 
of  this  amendment  would  be. 

But  for  the  Record,  I  may  say  that  I 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  basic  substance 
of  this  amendment.  While  the  Parlla- 
mentarisui  may  uphold  it,  I  think,  in 
spirit,  at  least,  it  contravenes  the  agree- 
ment that  was  entered  into.  But  I  do  not 
place  any  blame  on  the  able  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  me  add  the  words  I  used  in  ask- 
ing the  group  before  the  unanimous  con- 
sent question  came  up.  I  said.  "I  have  an 
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amendment  which  would  transfer  the 
jurisdiction  of  all  issues  In  controversy 
from  the  Federal  to  the  State  courts. 
Would  that  be  affected  by  this  proposed 
agreement?  " 

I  was  assured  that  it  would  not  be. 

I  remember  distinctly  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  nodded  his  head, 
and  called  me  Bill,  and  said  that  it  would 
not  be  affected.  I  thought  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip  was  present  at 
that  time.  If  he  says  he  was  not,  I  sma 
sure  he  was  not. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  cannot  re- 
call being  present.  I  would  have  to  say 
this  for  the  majority  leader.  I  do  not 
think  that  either  he  or  I  would  have,  for 
that  matter,  realized  at  that  time  that 
the  Senators  amendment  goes  to  the 
heart  of  busing  to  such  an  extent  as  I 
now  realize  it  does. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  has  worded 
the  amendment  so  broadl>'  that  the  Par- 
liamentarian will  uphold,  it.  I  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  the  Senator  whatso- 
ever— not  any.  But  I  must  say  for  the 
record  that  I  am  concerned,  in  view  of 
our  understanding  that  no  busing 
amendments  would  be  In  order  today. 

I  have  said  that  I  listened  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  explain  his  amend- 
ment, and  99  percent  of  what  he  has  said 
has  been  about  busing.  I  think  that  the 
spirit  of  the  amendment  is  not  entirely 
what  some  of  our  people  thought  we  were 
going  to  entertain  by  way  of  amend- 
ments today. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  will  yield  for  just  one 
moment  further,  I  may  say  that  I  can 
imderstand  his  position  as  the  assistant 
leader  on  his  side.  I  can  understand  that 
he  at  no  time  would  want  to  mislead  any 
Senators  who  look  to  him  for  guideuice 
or  leadership.  On  the  other  hamd.  I  as 
an  individual  Senator  must  protect  my 
own  rights.  It  was  for  that  reason  that 
I  did  make  the  inquiry  from  the  two 
sources  I  have  just  mentioned.  I  think 
each  of  us  tries  to  do  his  job  in  the  best 
way  he  knows  how. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  has  done  what  he 
thought  was  right.  He  has  acted  within 
his  rights.  He  has  not  been  devious  about 
It  In  any  way.  He  has  not  attempted  to 
pull  the  wool  over  anybody's  eyes.  Every- 
thing he  has  done  has  been  on  top  of  the 
table.  I  find  no  fault  with  him.  I  simply 
state  that  the  amendment,  at  least,  in 
my  judgment,  does  not  appear  to  be  in 
accord  with  what  various  Senators 
thought  was  the  agreement. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  If  I  may 
have  just  30  seconds  more,  I  may  say 
that  I  sent  a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  to 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  on  May  10. 
Another  one  is  on  the  desk  of  every  Sen- 
ator today.  So,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  says,  it  was 
all  above  board. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  was  above 
board,  but  if  I  may  say,  I  do  not  read 
"Dear  Colleague"  letters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  make  an  inquiry  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia.  I   have  an  amendment  I 


have  gone  over  with  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  and  he  has  indicated  that  he  will 
accept  it.  I  do  not  wish  to  infringe  on 
the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
but  I  am  wondering  if  he  would  mind  if  I 
were  to  call  up  my  amendment  and  dis- 
cuss it;  then  he  might  renew  his  motion 
at  any  time  when  there  is  no  other  busi- 
ness on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  have 
yielded  back  my  time.  My  only  reserva- 
tion was  that  we  have  a  roUcall  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  assure  the  Senator  that  there 
will  be  a  roUcall  vote. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cook)  be  in  order  at  this 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recogn- 
ized. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  1299  tmd  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  214,  line  24,  Insert  the  following: 

"EXTSNSION   or  AUTHORITT  TO  RESTORE  SCHOOL 
BUILDINCS  FOLLOWING  A  NATIONAL  DISASTER 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  16(a)  of  the  Act  of 
September  23.  1950  (PubUc  Law  815.  Eighty- 
first  Congress),  is  amended  by  inserting  be- 
fore the  last  sentence  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  'Per  the  purpose  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  the  phrase  "cost  of  con- 
struction Incident  to  the  restoration  or  re- 
placement of  the  school  facilities"  Includes 
such  additional  amounts  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  approve  in  order  to  assure  that 
the  facilities,  as  restored  or  replaced,  will 
afford  maximum  protection  against  p>er8onal 
Injuries  resulting  from  a  disaster.'." 

On  page  215,  line  4,  strike  out  "204"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "205". 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  take 
a  short  period  to  explain  the  Intent  of 
the  amendment. 

Last  month,  in  the  wake  of  the  de- 
struction wrought  by  tornadoes  which  hit 
Kentucky  and  10  other  States,  I  intro- 
duced proposed  legislation  aimed  at 
strengthening  one  of  the  important  com- 
ponents of  our  current  Federal  disaster 
relief  effort — school  reconstruction  leg- 
islation. 

The  bill  at  that  time,  which  Is  now  em- 
bodied in  this  amendment,  amends  the 
language  of  Public  Law  88-815,  relating 
to  the  restoration  or  replacement  of 
school  facilities  to  provide  that  addi- 
tional moneys  might  be  spent  in  order 
to  insure  reasonable  and  adequate  emer- 
gency protection  in  the  case  of  future 
disasters. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  Is 
given  the  authority  to  approve  additional 
expenditures  "in  order  to  assure  that  the 
facilities,  as  restored  or  replaced,  will  af- 
ford maximum  protection  against  per- 
sonal injuries  resulting  from  a  disaster." 


I  have  been,  advised  that  the  admin- 
istration is  opposed  to  this  amendment, 
purely  and  simply  because  of  the  phrase 
"protection  against  personal  injuries. " 

If  the  Federal  Government  is  going  to 
be  involved  in  any  way  in  the  allocation 
of  fimds  for  the  construction  of  school 
facilities,  then  it  must  take  into  consid- 
eration what,  in  fact,  can  happen  to  the 
schools.  Fortunately,  apparently,  sd- 
though  we  had  to  go  through  the  de- 
struction, the  good  Lord  was  more  aware 
of  the  need  for  protection  of  the  children 
than  the  administration  downtown  be- 
cause at  least  this  event  occurred  after 
school  hours.  Consequently,  many  of  the 
schools  which  were  almost  totally  des- 
troyed, did  not  have  any  children  in 
them. 

The  amendment  does  not  allocate  any 
specific  sums;  it  merely  provides  that  the 
Commissioner  shall  take  into  considera- 
tion that  in  the  event  of  a  national  dis- 
aster, causing  a  tremendous  amount  of 
damage  to  public  schools,  he  may  request 
additional  Federal  funds  to  rebuild  the 
public  schools,  taking  into  consideration 
that  the  schools  had  been  built  on  slabs, 
and  that  there  is  no  protection  against 
tornadoes  or  destruction  of  any  kind, 
they  are  not  furnished  additional  protec- 
tion that  is  built  into  the  side  of  an  eleva- 
tion differential,  so  that  there  can  be  a 
particular  area  of  the  school  where  chil- 
dren may  really  be  brought  together  and 
kept  at  least  in  a  higher  degree  of  safety 
than  they  are  in  many  schools.  As  they 
now  sit  out  on  top  of  a  hill,  with  nothing 
aroimd  them,  with  no  basement  and  no 
other  type  of  protection  whatsoever. 

This  is  what  we  are  aiming  at.  This 
Is  what  we  want  the  Commissioner  to 
take  Into  consideration.  This  is  the  aim 
of  the  amendment.  I  did  want  to  specifi- 
cally explain,  because  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  is  not  here,  that  It  Is 
the  position  of  the  administration  that 
they  are  opposed  to  this  amendment  be- 
cause it  calls  for  the  Commissioner  to 
take  Into  consideration,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  schools  destroyed  by  a  disaster, 
the  maximum  protection  against  per- 
sonal injury  to  the  students. 

I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  agreed 
to,  tmd  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  I  under- 
stand the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  he  would  amend 
section  16  of  Public  Law  815,  81st  Con- 
gress.  which  authorizes  construction  in 
disaster  areas,  to  make  additional  serv- 
ices available  together  with  the  construc- 
tion assistance  when  a  disaster  has  either 
destroyed  or  seriously  damaged  a  school 
faculty. 

I  have  no  problem  with  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  will 
recommend  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
amendment. 

However,  I  might  point  out  that  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  has  revised 
the  disaster  relief  program  and  has  made 
public  schools  eligible  for  participation  In 
the  disaster  relief  program.  It  may  well 
be  that  the  provision  of  that  act  may 
be  of  greater  applicability  than  the  dis- 
aster relief  provisions  in  Public  Law  815. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  dis- 
agree with  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. I  onl>'  \(-lsh  to  add  the  point  that. 
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having  taken  into  consideration  the  pro- 
visions In  the  disaster  relief  bill,  it  calls 
exclusively  for  funds  for  reconstruction. 
It  does  not  take  into  consideration  the 
safety  of  the  children  in  that  reconstruc- 
tion. So,  in  the  future,  we  face  the  rather 
technical  aspect  that  one  could  ask  for 
funds  for  reconstruction,  but  not  for 
funds  to  add  to,  over  and  above  the  re- 
construction of  facilities  or  the  consid- 
eration of  facilities  affording  greater  pro- 
tection of  the  students. 

That  is  what  brought  this  on,  and  I 
am  delighted  to  have  the  discussion  with 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  relative 
to  the  disaster  relief  bill,  and  also  de- 
lighted that  he  is  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment. -- 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  understand 
that  the  amendment  has  been  cleared 
with  the  minority  side.  I  recommend  that 
the  amendment  be  accepted,  and  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abourezk).  All  remaining  time  having 
been  yielded  back,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentuckj-  (Mr.  Cook)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on 
the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  William  L.  Scott )  not  occur 
imtil  the  hour  of  4:15  p.m.  today,  at 
which  time  the  roUcall  votes  on  amend- 
ments are  to  begin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the  time  to  be 
charged  against  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Abourezk).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr 
Brock>  be  recognized  at  this  time  to  call 
up  his  amendment  without  prejudice  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  'Mr  HrLMs> . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1334 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  I  call  uo 
my  amendment  iNo.  1334  >  and  ask  that 
It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  (No.  1334)  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  a&sdstant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  130.  line  24,  Insert  the  following: 

POLICY  OP  TH«  vtarro  statss  with  respect 

TO    CAREER    EDCCATIOM    PROGRAMS    FOR    DtSAD- 
VANTACCD  CHn.DREN 

Sec.  6.  It  Is  the  InteQt  of  the  Congress  to 
encaurage  the  use  of  title  I  funds  for  appro- 


priate career  education  programs  for  disad- 
vantaged children. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  hasten 
to  point  out  that  this  amendment  does 
not  direct  anyone  to  do  anything  but  is 
merely  an  intention  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress that  career  education  be  considered 
part  and  parcel  of  the  total  educational 
process. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  career  edu- 
cation offers  so  much  in  tenns  of  broad- 
ening the  option  range  for  students  that 
we  need  to  establish  a  clear  record  of 
congressional  support. 

Career  education  requires  a  concept 
that  integrates  academic  learning  ex- 
periences with  occupational  and  voca- 
tional learning  activities  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  individuals  to  enter,  pro- 
gress, and  find  satisfaction  in  chosen 
fields  of  endeavor. 

It  allows  for  assistance  in  making  de- 
cisions on  short-range  and  long-range 
vocational  goals,  whether  or  not  the  at- 
tainment of  such  goals  requires  more  or 
less  formal  education,  more  or  less  ex- 
perience and  training,  or  more  or  less 
physical  or  mental  skills  on  the  part  of 
the  individual. 

Career  education  permits  the  adjust- 
ment of  goals,  in  that  opportunities 
would  be  continually  present  to  cliai.gc 
the  chosen  field  of  work. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
emphasize  the  tremendous  value  of  this 
kind  of  education  both  to  the  individual 
people  affected  and  to  the  country  itself 
as  these  individuals  whose  lives  are  made 
better  by  career  education  make  their 
own  contributions  to  America's  strength. 
This  amendment  expresses  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  States  should  strive  to 
assure  the  continued  vitality  of  career 
education. 

Career  education,  in  sum  and  sub- 
stance, provides  for  an  occupational 
awareness.  It  equips  the  individual  to 
investigate,  explore,  and  select  the  occu- 
pations and  career  fields  which  are  most 
suitable  for  his  own  talent  and  interest. 

It  provides  the  instruction  services 
necessary  for  the  student  to  enter  useful 
employment  and  to  advance  his  own 
career. 

It  helps  the  student  recognize  the 
need  to  make  a  strong  commitment  to  a 
career.  It  Is  important  to  show  young 
people  the  relevance  of  their  education. 

It  is  also  Important  to  make  them 
az-are  of  available  career  alternatives. 
There  is  presently  in  too  many  colleges 
no  relevance  and  no  relationship  between 
education  and  occupation.  Young  people 
are  just  not  aware  of  ths  occupational 
opportunities  available  to  them. 

The  purpose  of  education  Ls  to  prepare 
young  people  for  later  life,  but  this  is 
not  being  done  at  present.  Career  educa- 
tion would  improve  immeasurably  the 
total  education  experience  fcr  the 
student. 

It  is  something  that  should  be  sup- 
ported. It  is  something  that  should  be 
sponsored  and  should  be  encouraged  by 
Congress.  I  wotUd  hope  that  the  leader- 
ship on  the  committee  would  be  prepared 
to  lend  their  support  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  had  a 
chance  to  look  at  the  amendment.  The 
thrust  of  its  provisions  is  already,  in 
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effect,  in  the  law;  but.  as  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  believes,  his  amendment 
would  give  an  added  push  to  its  admin- 
istration and  direction.  It  is  a  direction 
that  needs  to  be  gone  into,  and  I  would 
recommend  that  we  accept  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
thinJc  the  law  is  clear  in  its  present  at- 
tempt, but  I  also  feel  that  the  law  is  not 
being  implemented  as  Congress  Intended 
it  should  be  and  that  is  why  I  would  like 
to  place  a  little  more  emphasis  on  it  by 
this  amendment. 
I  appreciate  the  Senator's  Report. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  a  good 
amendment.  For  a  long  time  I  have  advo- 
cated that  we  have  a  computer  bank  for 
vocational  type  training  which  is  needed 
in  the  country  and  which  can  then  be 
passed  on  through  the  educational  sys- 
tem so  that  we  can  do  something  about 
it,  particularly  with  high  school  students, 
and  make  their  education  much  more 
relevant  to  what  they  will  be  doing, 
whether  they  drop  out  or  graduate. 

Putting  in  this  kind  of  amendment  will 
give  more  emphasis  to  it.  The  amendment 
is  a  worthwhile  one  and  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  very  much. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration's position  on  this  amend- 
ment is  one  of  nonoppositlon.  They  are 
not  opposed  to  it.  The  administration 
feels  as  follows.  "There  are  more  appro- 
priate vehicles  for  placing  emphasis  on 
career  education  than  title  I." 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  amendment's  being  accepted. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  vleld  back 
the  remainder  of  mv  time. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NuNN).  All  time  on  the  amendment  has 
now  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Brock)  No.  1334. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  with 
the  time  to  be  equally  charged  on  the  bill 
The  PRESIDING  O'T^CER.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDTNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  a  parlia- 
mentarj-  inquirj-. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  At  what  point  in  the  con- 
sideration of  amendments  reserved  for  a 
vote  in  accordance  with  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  later  this  afternoon,  will 
a  motion  to  table  be  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  vot«. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.   TOWER.   Mr.   President,    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  con- 
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sideration  of  this  measure  Mike  Butler 
and  Oarj'  Lieber  of  my  staff  be  per- 
mitted the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
tlie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 

time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    129S 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  caU  up 
my  Amendment  No.  1295. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  126,  line  7,  after  the  word  "'citi- 
zens", insert  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"Including  a  group  representing  nonpublic 
primary  and  secondary  educational  Institu- 
tions proportional  to  the  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  In  nonpublic  educational  Institu- 
tions nationwide.". 

On  page  127,  between  lines  16  and  17,  In- 
sert the  foUowlng: 

"(I)  The  contribution  of  nonpublic  pri- 
mary and  secondary  education  in  providing 
alternate  educational  experiences  for  pupils 
and  a  variety  of  options  for  parents  in  guid- 
ing their  children's  development.". 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr  Pre.-^ident.  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  that  I  am  now  of- 
fering is  to  insure  that  the  1977  White 
House  Conference  on  Education  actively 
considers  the  role  of  nonpublic  education 
in  American  life,  and  that  nonpublic  ed- 
ucators participate  fully  in  the  delibera- 
tions. 

We  all  know  that  nonpublic  education 
h£is  played  an  important  role  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States.  While  we  are 
all  proud  of  the  role  which  public  educa- 
tion has  played  in  the  development  of 
our  Nation,  we  must  not  forget  that  non- 
public education  preceded  the  public  ed- 
ucator's role,  and  that  even  today  it 
offers  a  vigorous  alternative  for  parents 
who  seek  other  options  for  their  chil- 
dren. In  fact,  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing phenomena  in  education  today  is 
the  resurgence  of  private  education  at 
the  elementary  and  secondary  levels; 
while  one  of  the  most  distressing  is  the 
increasing  financial  precariousness  of 
nonpublic  education. 

It  is  all  too  easy  for  the  educational 
establishment  to  think  of  education  to- 
day entirely  in  terms  of  public  education, 
particularly  at  the  lower  grade  levels.  In 
1973.  enrollm.ent  from  kindergarten  to 
eighth  grade  was  89.1  percent  public,  and 
10.9  percent  nonpublic.  Prom  ninth 
through  twelfth  giade,  it  was  92.3  per- 
cent Dublic  and  7.7  percent  nonpublic. 
At  college  level.  It  was  76.1  percent  pub- 
lic, and  23.9  percent  nonpublic.  These 
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figures  are  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Current  Population  Reports, 
seriesP-20.  No.  261. 

Although  the  majority  of  pupils  in  the 
United  States  are  enrolled  in  public 
schools,  it  is  clear  that  a  significant  mi- 
nority ?re  enrolled  in  nonpublic  educa- 
tion. Out  of  some  59  million  students, 
nearly  8  million  are  in  nonpublic  schools. 
What  is  especially  worthy  of  note  is  the 
rise  in  recent  years  in  the  number  of 
nonchurch  affiliated  nonpublic  schools. 
Competition  is  good  in  any  field,  and  I 
applaud  the  variety  which  nonpublic  ed- 
ucation offers. 

Mr.  President,  the  present  bill  lying 
before  us  proposes  to  set  up  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Education  in  1977. 
It  is  intended — 

To  stimulate  a  national  assessment  cf  the 
condition,  needs,  and  goals  of  education,  and 
to  obtain  from  a  broadly  reprc?entr.tlve  group 
of  citizens  a  report  of  findings  and  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  such  assess- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  there  is  a 
need  to  make  the  intent  of  Congress  clear 
on  what  we  mean  by  "a  broadly  repre- 
sentative group  of  citizens."  At  the  last 
V,Tiite  House  Conference  held  In  1965, 
nonpublic  schools  were  seriously  under- 
represented.  I  have  a  list  of  the  delegates 
to  the  1965  National  Conference.  Out  of 
709  delegates,  only  10  represented  non- 
public primary  and  secondary  schools; 
and  of  those  10.  only  2,  so  far  as  I  can  as- 
certain, came  from  nonpublic  schools 
that  were  not  church  affiliated.  I  think 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  voice  of 
nonpublic  education  was  adequately 
heard  in  1965. 

At  the  college  level,  nonpublic  educa- 
tion had  a  better  representation:  There 
were  75  delegates  from  such  schools.  But 
many  of  these  came  from  prestigious 
schools  such  as  Harvard.  Bennington, 
and  Radcliffe  where  participation  In  such 
conferences  is  a  matter  of  course.  The 
less  well -organized  schools  either  were 
not  Invited  or  were  unable  to  come.  Even 
so.  the  number  represented  Is  only  a  bit 
over  10  percent  of  the  delegates,  while 
the  school  population  at  nonpublic  col- 
leges Is  about  24  percent  of  the  total. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  list  of  delegates  to  the  1965 
White  Hou-^e  Conference  on  Education  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that 
I  am  proposing  that  the  following  words 
be  added  after  "broadly  representative 
group  of  citizens"  on  page  126.  line  7: 

Including  a  group  representing  non-publlo 
primary  and  secondary  educational  Institu- 
tions proportional  to  the  number  of  pupils 
enroUed  in  non-pubUc  educational  Institu- 
tions nationwide. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  fact 
that  this  language  inserted  where  I 
have  Indicated  refers  only  to  the  confer- 
ence ItBelf :  It  does  not  refer  to  the  make- 
tip  of  the  National  Conference  Commit- 
tee, whose  makeup  Is  specified  on  page 
128.  My  language  amends  only  the  Con- 
ference Itself.  I  think  that  the  Senate 


has  to  make  its  iiitentlon  clear  that  non- 
public education  is  not  to  be  under- 
represented  at  tlie  Conference. 

My  amendment  also  adds  a  ninth 
paragraph  to  the  items  which  are  speci- 
fied for  specip.l  consideration  at  the  con- 
ference. It  would  be  paragraph  I,  page 
128.  betv^'een  lines  16  and  17,  providing 
for  the  consideration  of: 

The  contribution  of  non-pubUc  primary 
and  secondary  education  In  providing  alter- 
nate educational  experiences  for  pupUs  and 
a  variety  of  options  for  parents  In  guiding 
their  children's  develc^Jment. 

I  think  that  this  paragraph  Is  self- 
explanatory  and  will  be  of  immense 
value  in  guiding  the  overall  assessment 
of  education  In  this  country. 

ExHiBrr  1 

Alphabetical    List     or    Parttcipants,     th« 

White   House  Conference  on   Education 

This  list  Includes  all  those  on  the  program 

and  all  those  Invitees  who  registered  by  4 

o.m.  Iv.esday. 

It  does  not  Include:  observers,  working 
press.  Conference  staff  members,  pages,  or 
college  Interns. 

Mr.  Hale  Aarnes.  1317  N  Ist  Street,  Pargo, 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Leon  Abramson.  Staff.  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  Rayburn  Building, 
Washington,  D  C. 

Dr.  Donald  C.  Agnew.  Southern  Association 
of  Colleges  &  Schools,  795  Peachtree  St.  N  E.. 
Atlanta,  Oa. 

Hon.  Angel  O.  Alfard,  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion. Department  of  Education,  Hato  Rcy. 
P.  R.  00900. 

Dr.  Wendell  Allen.  Asst.  Superintendent  for 
Teacher  Education  and  Ortlflcatton.  Dept. 
Public  Instruction.  P.  O.  Box  500.  Olvmpla, 
Wash.  98501. 
Mrs  Ethan  Allen.  Lawrence.  Kans 
Mr.  Dwlght  W.  Allen,  Stanford  University, 
Stanford,  Cal. 

Ms.  Mary  P  Allen,  •■■<  Carl  Elliott,  P.  O.  Box 
1049.  Jasper.  Ala. 

Hon.  James  E.  Allen,  Jr.,  Commissioner  of 
Education,  State  Education  Department,  Al- 
bany. N.  Y.  12201. 

Mr.  Lloyd  A.  Ambrosen.  Maryland  School 
for  the  Deaf,  Frederick  Md. 

Mr.  Paul  Amenta,  80  Cedarwood  Drive,  New 
Britain,  Conn. 

Mr.  Don  Anderson,  Staff,  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee.  Rayburn  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Florence  Anderson.  Carnegie  Corporation, 
589  6th  Av..  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Miss  Reba  Anderson,  Hutchinson  Jr.  Col- 
lege, Hutchinson.  Kans. 

Hon.  Olenn  Andrews,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.C. 

Sister  M  Annunciata,  OP.  Catholic  XS.  of 
America,  620  Michigan  Ave..  N.E  .  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20017. 

Brother  E.  Anthony,  FSC  NCEA.  1785  Mass. 
Ave  .  N.W  .  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

Msgr.  Kenneth  Applegate,  Superintendent 
of  Catholic  Schools,  S.  Sixth  Street.  Colum- 
bus. Ohio. 

*  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Walter  M.  Arnold.  1301  S.  Scott  Street, 
Apt.  026.  Arlington,  Va.  20202. 

Dr.  George  Amsteln,  2001  N.  Adams  St. 
Arlington,  Va. 

Mr.    John    Artich<*er,     Supt.,     Northern 

Cheyenne  Agency,  Lake  Deer,  Mont.  99043. 

Mr.  Charles  Atheaton.  The  Commission  of 

Pine    Arts    Building,    7000    Interior    Dept.. 

Washington,  D.C 

Sister  M.  Austin,  CPP8,  St.  Anthony  School. 
6495  Glen  Carlyn  Rd.,  Falls  Church.  V». 
22041. 

Mr.  Perly  P.  Aver.  Exec.  Sec.,  CouncO  of 
Southern  Mountains,  Berea,  Ky. 
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Hon.  WUllam  M.  Ayres,  House  of  Repre- 
Bentatlves.  Washington.  DC. 

Dr.  Augiisto  Babcnls,  Dean,  School  of  Edu- 
cation. University  of  Puerto  Rico,  Rio  Pledns, 
PH. 

Mr.  Hollls  D.  Bach,  Director  of  Employment 
and  placement.  Post  Office  Department, 
Wasiilngton,  D.C. 

Dr.  Stephen  K.  Bailey,  416  HUlsboro  Park- 
way, Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Mr.  George  Balrd,  Director.  Greater  Cleve- 
land Educational  Research  Council,  Cleve- 
land, Oblo. 

Mr.  Robert  Baker,  Detroit  Federation  of 
Teachers,  8830  Puritan  Avenue,  Detroit. 
Michigan. 

Dr.  Edward  C.  Banfleld,  Harvard  University, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Melvln  Barnes,  Supt  of  Schools,  Port- 
land, Oreg. 

Mr.  Albert  Barouh,  1138  Roxbury  Drive, 
Westbury  LI..  N.Y. 

Mr.  St.  John.  Barrett.  ClvU  Rights  Divi- 
sion, Department  of  Justice,  Washington, 
DC. 

Mr.  John  Barry,  Principal,  Vlneland  High 
School,  Vlneland.  N.J. 

Dr.  Colman  Barry,  President.  St.  Johns 
University.  Collegevllle,  Minn. 

Mr.  Robblns  W.  Barstow.  Jr..  Dlr.  of  Pro- 
fessional Development.  Connecticut  Educa- 
tion Association.  Hartford,  Conn. 

Hon.  Lynn  M.  Bartlett,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  Lansing,  Mich.  48903. 

Hon.  D.  P.  Bartlett.  U.S.  Senate  Office 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

Dr.  Richard  Batchelder.  President-elect, 
National  Education  Association,  House- 
master. Barry  Hse.,  Newton  High  School, 
Newtonvllle.  Mass. 

Judge  David  L.  Gazelon,  Circuit  Cotirt, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mr.  Fred  Beckman,  Payette  High  School, 
Payette  Idaho. 

Msgr.  A.  W.  Behrens,  National  Catholic 
Education  Assoc..  1785  Massachusetts  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Hon.  Alphonzo  Pell.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  T.  H.  Bell,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  84114. 

Mr.  WUmer  V.  Bell.  Director  of  Adult  Educ, 
Baltimore  City  Schools,  Baltimore.  Md. 

Mr.  Daniel  Bell.  Professor  of  Sociology, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  27.  N.Y. 

Mr.  Lerone  Bennett.  Senior  Editor.  Ebony 
Magazine,  Johnson  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Mr.  William  Benton.  342  Madison  Ave.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

Mr.  Charlee  Beton,  President.  Encyclo- 
paedia Brltannlca  PUms  Inc.,  Wllmette,  HI. 

Mr.  Joseph  H.  Bertottl.  General  Electric 
Co.,  CrontonvlUe,  P.O.  Box  161,  Oeslnlng,  N.Y. 

Rev.    Leo    N.    Bleaster,    Principal.    Bishop 
Modeyltt  HJ3.,  a2nd  &  Market  Streets.  Harrls- 
biu^.  Pa. 
Committee 

Mr.  Max  Blrmbaum.  director.  Education  & 
Training.  Amer.  Jewish  Committee.  165  East 
66th  St.,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Blsh,  Nat.  Education  Assn., 
1201   I6th  St.  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

Mr.  William  Bishop.  Supt.  of  School.  Engle- 
wood,  Colo. 

Mr.  Robert  Blackburn.  Dean  of  Faculty. 
Swlner  College,  Mount  Carroll,  ni. 

Dr.  Leonard  S.  Blackman.  Teachers  College. 
Columbia  University.  New  York,  N.Y.  10027. 

Mrs.  Martha  P.  Blakeelee,  Joint  Graduate 
Consortium,  1903  N  St.  NW.,  Washlnirton 
D.C. 

Mr.  L.  Wayne  Bledsoe,  3610  Barry  Ave, 
Port  Smith.  Ark. 

Mr.  Charles  Blltzer,  director.  Division  of 
EducaUon,  Smithsonian  Institution  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

MJjs  Kathryn  Bloom,  801  O  Street  8W., 
Apt.  613,  Washington,  D.C.  20034. 
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Dr.  Edward  Blousteen,  president,  Benning- 
ton College.  Bennington,  Vt.,  05201. 

Mr.  John  T.  Blue.  6310  Olenoak  Drive,  Nor- 
folk. Va. 

Mr.  Lassor  Blumenthal.  280  Ninth  Avenue. 
New  York,  NY. 

Mr.  Samuel  J.  Borowsky.  National  Coimcll 
for  Jewish  Education,  101  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Forbes  Bottomley,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Hon.  Albert  Boutwell,  Mayor,  City  Hall, 
Birmingham,  Ala.  35203. 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Bow^,  director  of  educa- 
tion projects,  IBM  Corporation,  Armonk,  N  Y 
10604. 

Mrs.  Joan  Bowers.  Human  Relations  Com- 
mission, City  Bldg.,  Third  and  Walnut 
Streets,  Evansvllle,  Ind. 

Dr.  Jim  Bowers,  vice  president,  Austin  Col- 
lege, Sherman.  Tex. 

Mr.  Albert  H.  Bowker,  chancellor,  the  City 
University  of  New  York.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Dr.  Prank  Bowles,  477  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York  22,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Norman  J.  Boyan,  Stanford  University, 
Stanford.  Cal. 

Hon.  John  Brademas,  Hou.'^e  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington.  DC. 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Braden.  chairman.  State 
Board  of  Education,  Oceanslde.  Cal.  92054. 

Mr.  Herman  Branson,  physics  department. 
Howard    University,    Washington,    D.C. 

Mr.  Paul  W.  Brlggs,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Cleveland.  Ohio  44114. 

Mr.  David  Brlnkley,  Natl.  Broadcasting  Co., 
Washington.  DC. 

Mr.  Peter  Broderlck.  Box  2003,  Providence 
R.I. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Brooks,  Exec,  Sec.  Am.  Teachers, 
Assoc..   145   Ashby  Street  NW..  Atlanta.  Ga. 
Mr.  J.  Deton  Brooks.  Jr..  Suite  522,  1  North 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Brown.  Supt..  Newton  School 
System,  Newtonvllle,  Mass.  02160. 

Mr.  Brown  Prank  Brown,  principal,  Mel- 
bourne High  School.  1050  Babcock  Street. 
Melbourne.  Fla. 

Hon.  Edmund  J.  Brown,  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia, Sacramento.  Calif. 

Hon.  Samuel  A.  Brownell,  Supt.  of  Schools, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Hon.  Louis  Bruno,  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic Instruction.  ofPce  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  Olympla, 
Wash.  98501. 

Dr.  Mary  I.  Bunting,  president.  Radcllffe 
College.  Cambridge.  Mass. 

Mr.  Lowell  A.  Burkett,  American  Voca- 
tional AssoclaUon.  1610  H  St.,  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Mr.  Victor  Bussle,  429  Government  St.,  P.O. 
Box  50.  Baton  Rouge.  La.  70822. 

Mr.  George  Butler.  Director  of  Dlv.  of  Educ. 
&  Community  Relations  PCEEO.  room  2209. 
Labor  Department  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  Broadus  N.  Butler,  1427  Hamlin  Street 
NE.,  Washington.  DC. 

Dr.  Victor  Butterfleld,  president.  Wesleyan 
University.  Mlddletown,  Conn. 

Dr.  Alexander  Calandra.  Dept.  of  Physics, 
Washington  University.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Hugh  Calkins,  Esq.,  1750  Union  Commerce 
Bldg.,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Allen  Calvin.  Ladera  Professional  Cen- 
ter, Menlo  Park,  Calif. 

Dr.  Roald  Campbell,  dean,  Orad.  Sch.  of 
Educ.  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  HI. 

Mr.  Cllflford  J.  Campbell.  2004  NK.  Craner 
Portland,  Oreg. 

Mr.  WUllam  Cannon.  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
Executive  Office  Bldg..  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Frank  Cap  Ian,  president  and  treasurer. 
Creative  Playthings  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1100 
Princeton.  NJ. 

Hon.  Hugh  L.  Carey.  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves,  Washington.  D.C. 

Mr.  William  D.  Carey,  Executive  Assistant 
Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive 
Office  Bldg..  W»«hlngton,  D.C.  20503. 
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Mr.  Ben  E.  Carmlchael,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Chattanooga,  Tenn..  37409. 

Mr.  WlUUm  G.  Carr,  secretary,  National 
Education  Association  of  the  United  States, 
1201  leth  Street  NW.,  Washington  DC. 
20036. 

Mr.  Thomas  V.  Carr,  Director,  President's 
Commission  on  White  House  Fellows,  Execu- 
tive Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

Mr.  Douglas  C.  Carter,  the  Governors  School 
of  North  Carolina,  Salem  College,  Winston- 
Salem.  N.C. 

John  P.  Carter,  executive  secretary,  Natl. 
Assoc,  of  Episcopal  Schools.  Alrlle  Founda- 
tion, Warrenton.  Va. 

Hon.  .Clifford  P.  Case,  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

Hon.  Francis  A.  Castles,  superintendent  of 
schools,  division  of  schools,  Balboa  Heights, 
Canal  Zone. 

Mr.  Weston  A.  Cate,  Box  567,  Montpeller, 

Hon.  Douglass  Cater,  special  assistant  to 
the  President,  The  White  House,  Washington. 
DC. 

Hon.  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze,  VS.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington.  DC.  20202. 

Mr.  John  Chaffee,  Jr..  58  Michael  Road, 
Randolph.  Mass. 

Ms.  Ruth  Chandler.  Aberdeen  High  School. 
Aberdeen.  Idaho. 

Sister  Marie  Charles.  MHSH.  Mission  Help- 
ers of  the  Sacred  Heart,  2206  Kentmere  Park- 
way, Wilmington,  Del.  19806. 

Dr.  Henry  Chauncev,  Educational  Testing 
Service,  Princeton.  N.J. 

Hon.  Joseph  S.  Clark,  United  States  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dr.  Harold  F.  Clark,  professor  of  economics, 
Trinity  University,  718  RIdgepont  Ave.,  San 
Antonio,  Texas^ 

Dr.  Kenneth  B.  Clark,  professor,  dept.  of 
psychology.  City  College  of  New  York,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

Mr.  David  Cllft,  American  Library  Associa- 
tion. 50  East  Huron  Drive.  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

Mr.  Adam  Clymer.  National  Press  Bldg.. 
Washington.  DC. 

Mrs.  Dick  Cobum,  PO.  Box  188,  Avondale, 
Colorado. 

Sister  Josephlna  Cocannon.  dept.  of  edu- 
cation, Boston  College,  Boston,  Mass.  02167. 

Ms.  Ruth  Cockerhan.  423  Canal  Street.  New 
Orleans.  La. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Cogen,  President.  American 
Federation  of  Teachers.  716  N.  Rush  Street. 
Chicago,  ni.,  60611. 

Hon.  Wilbur  J.  Cohen.  Undersecretary,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare.  Washington.  DC.  20202. 

Mr.  Ell  Cohen,  National  Committee  on 
Youth  Employment,  145  East  32nd  Street. 
New  York  City.  N.Y. 

Mr.  Francis  J.  ColUgan,  Biu-eau  of  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  Washington.  O.C. 

Hon.  Leroy  Collins.  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  Department  of  Commerce,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20230. 

Hon.  WlUHm  O.  Colman.  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental   Relations.    Washington.    D.C^   20575 

Hon.  James  B.  Conant,  President  Emeritus. 
Harvard  University,  A  study  of  American  Ed- 
ucation. Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540 

Mr.  Forrest  E.  Conner.  Executive  Secretary. 
American  Association  of  School  Administra- 
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Ices.  National  EdncaMon  Association  1201 
lath  Street.  KW  .  Wash!r<^on.  D  C 

Mr.  Irving  L.  Iverson.  North  Dakota  Edu- 
cation Association,  Box  J,  Bismarck,  N.D 

Mr.  David   8.  Jacobson,  Secretary  to  the 
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University    Stanford,    Stanford    University, 
Stanford.  Cal. 

Leonard  Jacoby,  President,  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. Paterson.  N.J. 

Mr.  George  A.  Jacoby.  Personnel  Director, 
General  Motors  Corp..  3044  W.  Grand  Blvd 
Detroit  2,  Mich. 

Mr  Oscar  Jager.  1126  16th  Street.  N.W„ 
Room  510.  Washington,  D.C. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Christopher.  Jencks,  1900  Fla.  Ave., 
N.W..  Washington,  DC. 

Mr.  David  L.  Jesser,  State  Dept.  of  Educ, 
Carson  City,  Nev. 

Mr.  Eugene  I.  Johnson,  Adult  Education, 
Association  of  the  U.S.A.,  1225  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

Mrs.  Cenorla  Johnson,  District  of  Columbia 
Urban  League.  777  14th  St.  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

Dr.  Holgar  J.  Johnson.  6  East  45th  St..  New 
York.  NY.  10017. 

Mrs.  Thelma  Johnson,  Harlem  Parents 
Committee,  600  West  150th  St..  New  York 
23,  NY. 

Bolsfeutllet  Jones.  Whitehead  Build- 
ing. Room  511,  223  Peachtree  St.  NE.,  Atlant*. 
Ga. 

Dr.  Namle  Jo  Jones.  Director  of  SpecUl 
Education.  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, Atlanta,  Ga. 

Miss  Louise  Kapp,  145  East  32nd  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

Dr.  Merle  D.  Karnes,  Director.  Spelcal  Serv- 
ices, Champagne  Public  Schools,  Champagne, 

Dr.  Barnaby  Keeney.  President.  Brown 
University.  Providence.  R.I. 

Mr.  Everett  Keith.  Missouri  State  Teachers 
-Association.  Teachers  Building.  ColumbU  Mo 
65202. 

Dr.  Robert  J.  Keller.  Dean.  College  of  Edu- 
cation. Univ.  of  Minnesota,  MlnneapolU. 
Minn.  55455. 

\ii.  W.  R.  Kendall,  President,  Association 
of  Governing  Boards  of  Universities  and  Col- 
leges, Box  32.  Napanee,  Ind. 

Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  United  States 
Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Hon.  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  United  States 
Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Mr.  Francis  Keppel.  Commissioner.  U.S. 
Office  of  Education.  Washington.  DC.  20202. 

Mrs.  Mary  Keyserllng,  Womens  Bureau, 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  14th  and  ConstN 
tutlon.  Washington.  DC. 

Dr.  Margaret  Klely.  25  Myrtle  Avenue. 
Bridgeport.  Conn. 

Hon.  Owen  B.  Klernan,  Commissioner  of 
Education,  State  Department  of  Education, 
Boston.  Mass  20116. 

Dr.  James  Kllllan.  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Dr  Samuel  Kirk,  210  Education  Bldg..  Uni- 
versity of  nilnols,  Urbana.  111. 

Mr.  Albert  Kltshaber,  University  of  Oregon 
Eugene.  Oreg. 

Dr.  Alexander  J.  Kloster,  Acting  Supt  of 
Public  Instruction,  Dept.  of  Education,  Lan- 
sing. Mich. 

Mr.  R.  E.  L.  Knight,  Staff,  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  Rayburn,  BuUdlng 
Washington.  DC. 

Mr.  Erwln  Knoll,  Newhouse  Papers.  711  14th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

JudRe  Mary  Kohler.  151  East  80th  St.,  New 
York,  NY 

Rev.  C  Albert  Koob.  D.  Praem,  NCEA,  1705 
Mass.  Ave.  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Koontz.  Price  Jr -Sr  HlJth 
School.  Salisbury.  N.C. 

Mr.  John  Kramer,  Education  Counsel. 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  U  S 
House  Office  Bldg..  Washington.  DC. 

Mr.  Marvin  Kratter.  Kratter  Corporation 
200  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Dr.  Robert  Kreldler.  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foun- 
dation. 630  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York    NY 

Miss  Barbara  Krohn.  910  Fifth  Ave. Seattle 
Wash. 

Dr.  Norman  Kurland,  Center  for  Innova- 
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tlon.  State  Education  Department.  Albany, 
N.Y. 

Mr.  Jack  Laferty.  Room  408.  Executive 
Office  Building  An'.ex.  Chief.  Food,  Fuel,  and 
Welfare  Resources,  Washington.  D.C. 

Mr.  Thoma.s  W.  Mam.  302  State  Office 
Bldg.,  Springfield.  III. 

Mrs  James  P.  March,  1737  Scenic  Way.  An- 
chorage. Alaska. 

Dr.  3.  M.  Marco.  Chairman.  Department  of 
Mechanical  Engineering.  Ohla  State  Univer- 
sity. Columbus.  Ohio. 

Sister  Clare  Marie.  ^<  520  Plainfleld  Ave., 
Jollet.  111. 

Sister  Joseph  Marie.  OSF.  School  Super- 
visor, 520  Plainfleld  Avenue,  Jollet,  111. 

Mr.  Sidney  Marland  Jr.,  Supt.  of  Schools, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mr.  Harris  A.  Marshall,  State  Dept.  of  Edu- 
cation. Columbia,  South  Carolina. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  J.  Marti,  Pres..  YWCA  National 
BD  .  600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  NY. 

-Mr.  William  Marvel,  Education  and  World 
Affairs.  522  5th  Ave  ,  New  York,  NY. 

Dr  Peter  Msislko  Jr.,  President.  Mlaml- 
Dade  Junior  College  11380  NW.  27  Avenue. 
Miami.  Fla.  33167. 

Dr.  Nicholas  A.  Masters,  Joint  Committee 
on  Organization  of  the  Congress,  Room  5-146 
Capitol  Bldg  ,  Washington.  DC 

Hon.  Duane  J.  Matthews,  Commissioner  of 
Education.  State  Department  of  Education. 
St.  Paul.  Minn.  55101. 

Mr.  Wesley  H.  Maurer  Sr.,  1510  Harding 
Street.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Mr.  Lewis  D.  Mayhew,  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion, Stanford,  Stanford,  Calif. 

Mr.  Leonard  W.  Mayo,  345  E.  46th  Street. 
New  York.  NY. 

Dr.  Benjamin  E.  Mays.  President.  More- 
bouse  College.  Atlanta,  da. 

Jane  McAllister.  Mississippi,  State  College, 
Jackson,  Miss. 

Mr.  Austin  R.  McCaffrey,  Executive  Direc- 
tor, American  Textbook  Publishers  Institute. 
432  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Mr.  James  L.  McCasklll,  Asst.  Sec.  for  Fed- 
eral. State  Relations.  National  Education, 
Association.  1201  16th  St.  NW.,  Washington. 
DC 

Father  Joseph  McCloskey,  Head  Soc.  Stud- 
ies Dept.,  Cardinal  O'Hara  High  School, 
Springfield,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

Chief  Clerk.  Stewart  E.  McClure,  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  &  Publllc  Welfare,  New 
Senate   Office   Bldg..   Washington,   DC. 

Dr.  T.  Joseph  McCook,  Supt.  of  Schools. 
Springfield.  Mass. 

Mr.  Charles  P.  McCurdy  Jr..'  1785  Massa 
chusetts  NW  .  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

Dr.  Vernon  McDanlel.  1191  Navasota  St 
Austin.  Tex 

Hon  Gale  W.  McGee.  U.S.  Senate  Office 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

Mr.  Ralph  E.  McOUl,  Atlanta  Constitution. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Father  Laurence  McGlnley,  SJ.  '".  St. 
Ignatius  Loyola  School,  53  E.  83rd  Street, 
New  York,  NY.  10028. 

Hon  George  McOovem,  United  States  Sen- 
ate, Washington.  D.C. 

Dr.  J  Earl  McGrath,  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  NY. 

Dr.  Dean  McHenry,  Chancellor  University 
of  California,  Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 

Mr.  Robert  E.  McKay,  35  Corte  Del  Sol, 
Mlllbrae,  Cal. 

Ben  McLaurin,  Room  301,  217  W.  125th  St., 
Ne*-  York.  NY.  10027. 

Msgr.  William  McManus,  Dlocesant  Supt , 
Chl~ago,  ni.  60601. 

Dr  Sterling  M.  McMurrin,  Professor  of 
Philosophy.  University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake 
City  Utah. 

Hon.  Pat  McNamara,  United  States  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dr.  Donald  R.  McNeil.  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President  University  of  Wisconsin,  316 
Van  VIeck  Bldg.,  Madison.  Wise. 


Mr.  Lawrence  McQuade.  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary.  Department,  of  Commerce.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

«  •  •  •  • 

Hon.  Austin  R.  Meadows.  Superintendent 
of  Education,  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. Montgomery,  Ala.  36104. 

Margaret  Mealey,  Exec.  Dlr.-,  National 
Comicll  of  Catholic  Women.  1312  Mass.  Ave.. 
N.W.,  Washington,  DC 

Hon.  Lloyd  Meeds,  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Washington.  D.C. 

Mr.  Carl  J.  Megel.  1343  H  Street.  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

Dr.  John  Melcher.  Director  of  Special  Edu- 
cation. State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. Madison.  Wise. 

Mr.  H.  Paul  Messner.  President's  Commit- 
tee on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  Lee  Metealf.  U.S.  Senate.  Washington, 
DC 

Miss  Alberta  Meyer,  Exec.  Dlr.  Assoc.  Child- 
hood Educ.  Internal.,  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Wash- 
uigtor..  D.C. 

Mrs.  Asnes  Meyer.  Chairman,  National 
Committee  for  the  Support  of  the  Public 
Schools,  1624  Crescent  Place  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

John  R.  Miles.  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mr.  Roy  H.  MUlenson,  Staff.  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  DC 

Miss  Helen  MUler,  Legislative  Reference 
Service,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington, 
DC 

Hon.  Harriet  Mllller,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  Helena,  Mont.  59601. 

Mr.  Theodore  A.  MUler,  3605  Ken  way  Street, 
SUver  Spring,  Md. 

Mrs.  Ruth  W.  Miller,  Executive  Director, 
Philadelphia  World  Affairs  CouncU,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Dr  James  G.  MUler.  Director  of  Meatal 
Health  Research  Institute,  Univ.  of  Michigan. 
Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 

Dr.  John  D.  MUlett.  Chancellor,  Ohio  State 
System  of  Higher  Education,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Hon.  Leon  P.  Mlnear,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, Salem,  Oreg.  97310. 

Hon.  Patsy  T.  Mink.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Washington,  DC. 

Mr.  Paul  J.  Mlsner,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Olen- 

,ni. 

Mrs.  Gray  Mitchell,  3986  Club  Drive  N.E., 
anta,  Ga. 

Maurice  Mitchell,  425  Michigan  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago, ni. 

Phillip  I.  Mltterllnc  924  Broadway,  Boul- 
der. Colo. 

Mr.  John  Mongan,  Educator.  Hudson  Coun- 
ty Supt.  of  Schools,  Jersey  City,  N.J. 

Dr.  Alexander  Mood,  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner, Office  of  Education,  400  Md  Ave.  SW 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Ezra  Moore,  220  East  15th  Street,  Bur- 
ley,  Idaho. 

Mr.  Forest  Moore,  Foreign  Student  Adviser. 
University  of  Minnesota.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Rev.  John  B.  Morris.  Episcopal  Society  for 
Cultural  and  Racial  Unity.  5  Forsyth  St.  N.W.. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mr.  Lloyd  N.  Morrlsett.  Assistant  to  the 
President  and  Executive  Associate,  Carnegie 
Corporation,  589  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
NY.  10017. 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse,  United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Stuart  Morshead,  137  Commonwealth 
Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Mr.  Ron  Moskowltz.  Offlce  of  the  Governor, 
State  Capitol,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

Mr.  Peter  P.  Mulrhead,  Assoc.  Commission- 
er. Office  of  Education.  400  Md.  Ave..  S.W.. 
Washington,  D.C. 
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Mr.  J.  Kenneth  Mulligan,  Director,  Offlce 
of  Career  Development,  ClvU  Service  Commis- 
sion, Washington,  DC. 

•  •  •  •  « 

Pres,  Samuel  M.  Nagrtt.  Texas  Southern 
University.  Houston.  Tex. 

Mr.  Ferdinand  Nadherny.  Executive  Secre- 
tary. Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  Wash- 
ington. D.C 

Mr.  William  W.  Nault,  510  Merchandise 
Mart.  Chicago.  111.  60654. 

Mr.  Robert  Naylor.  1720  Bracken  Avenue. 
Las  Vegas,  Nev.- 

Hon.  Gaylord  Nelson,  United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dr  Mary  EUeu  Newman.  106  MonUngslde 
Drive,  New  York  27,  N.Y. 

Master  Kerschel  D.  Newson.  National 
Grange.  1616  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC 

Mr.  John  H.  Niemeyer.  President.  Bank 
Street  College  of  Education.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Anthony  J.  Nitkowski.  1982  Genesee  Street. 
Buffalo.  N.V. 

Mrs.  EsteUe  Noble.  International  Docu- 
ments. Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  Int  NC  3.  1 
Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York  City,  NY. 

Miss  Catherine  L.  Noonan,  103  N.  State 
Street,  P  O.  Box  702,  Concord,  N.H. 

Sister  M.  Nora,  IHM,  St.  John's  Grade 
School,  Clinton,  Md.  20735. 

Sister  Mary  Nora  SSND,  Assoc.  Sec.  Ele- 
mentary School  Department,  National  Cath- 
olic Education  Assoc.,  1785  Ma-ssachusetts 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

Miss  Susan  L.  Noyes,  217  23rd  St.,  Dunbar. 
W   Va. 

Mr.  C.  Joseph  Nuesse.  Catholic  University 
of  America.  Washington.  DC. 

Mr.  Kenneth  E.  Orerholtzer,  Supt.  of 
Schools.  414  14th  St..  Denver.  Colo.  8020i. 

Mother  Eleanor  H.  Obyane.  President.  Man- 
hattanvlUe  College  of  The  Sacred  Heart, 
Purchase,  NY.  10577. 

Keith  Osborn,  MerrUl  Palmer  School,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

Tedd  Osgood,  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers, Executive  Offlce  Bldg.,  Washington,  DC. 

Hon.  Joe  L.  Oterc.  Supt.  of  Schools.  Taus. 
N.H. 

Dr.  George  Owens.  President.  Tougaloo  Col- 
lege. Tougaloo.  Miss. 

David  Page.  Educational  Serv  Inc.,  108 
Water  Street,  Watertown  72,  Mass. 

Dr.  Joseph  Palamountaln,  President,  Skid- 
more  CoUege,  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York. 

Pres.  Rosemary  Park.  Dannaro  College,  New 
York  27,  NY. 

Dr.  Franklin  Parker,  Box  338,  Univ.  of 
Okla..  Norman.  Okla. 

Mr.  Henry  G.  Parks.  President.  Parks  Saus- 
age Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mr.  Joe  Parks,  P.O.  Box  110.  Corpus  Chrlstl, 
Tex. 

Ray  Pasnlck,  1900  Engineering  Bldg..  Chi- 
cago 6.  111. 

Mr  Frederick  D.  Patterson.  297  Park  Ave- 
nue South.  New  York.  NY.  10010. 

Mrs.  Fred  L.  Paul,  864  East  Sherwood  Ave.. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Hon.  Claiborne  PeU,  United  States  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

Hllarlo  Pena.  Superintendent  of  Foreign 
Languages.  Los  Angeles  City  Schools.  Los 
Angeles.  Calif. 

Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Washington.  D.C. 

Mrs.  Esther  Peterson,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Pres.  for  Constuner  Affairs,  Room  183, 
Exec.  Office  Bldg..  Washington,  DC. 

Hon.  M.  F.  Peterson.  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  State  Department  of 
Public   Instruction.  Bismarck,  NJD. 

Miss  Martha  Peterson,  Dean  for  Student 
Affairs,  University  of  Wisconsin,  106  Basoom 
Hall.  Madison.  Wise. 
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Dr.  J.  Rupert  Plcott.  Executive  Secretary, 
600  ScbeblU  Road.  Richmond,  Va. 

Dr.  WUIa  8.  Player.  President,  Bennett  Col- 
lege, Greensboro,  N.C. 

Mr.  Edward  C.  Pomeroy,  Secretary  of  Col- 
leges for  American  Association,  Teacher  Ed- 
catlon,  1201  16th  Street,  N.W..  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

Mr.  Carey  Potter,  President  of  Independent 
National  Association  Schools,  4  Liberty 
Square  Boston.  Mass. 

Hon.  Adam  C.  Powell,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  Robert  Powell,  905  16th  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

Mr.  Eugene  Power,  Board  of  Regents,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Mr.  George  T.  Pratt,  Principal,  Clark  School 
of   the   Deaf,   Northampton,   Mass. 

Mr.  Lester  Prezenlozcl.  1621  Clinton  Court, 
Melrose  Park,  111. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Price,  Vice  Chairman  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  1730  K  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Rev.  Samuel  D.  Proctor,  475  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Col.  John  Prosser,  Selective  Service  System, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  Rsman  C.  Puclnskl,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Felix  Putterman,  Exec.  Sec.,  Jewish 
War  Veterans,  1712  New  Hampshire  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  Albert  H.  Qule,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  DC. 

Hon.  James  H.  Quigley,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  HEW,  Washington.  D.C.  20201. 

Dean  James  I.  Qulllen,  School  of  Educa- 
tion. 745  Prenchmans  Road,  Stanford,  Calif. 
Sister   Mary   R.   Quirk,  BVM,   Director   of 
Clarke  College.  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Hon.  Al  Ramirez,  Mayor  of  Edlnburg.  Edln- 
burg,  Tex 

Hon.  Calvin  L.  Rampton.  Governor  of 
Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Hon.  Jennings  Randolph,  United  States 
Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dr.  Harry  Ransom.  Chancellor.  University 
of  Texas.  Austin  12,  Tex. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Rathe.  Jr..  Director  of  Education, 
IBM  Corporation,  Armonk.  New  Tork. 

Mr.  Eiler  Ravnholt,  Office  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, United  States  Capitol,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dr.  I.  E.  Ready,  Director,  Dept.  of  Commu- 
nity Colleges,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

Mr.  Joseph  H.  Reason,  Dir.  of  Unlv.  Li- 
braries, Howard  University.  Washington.  D.C. 
Mr.  Jack  Reed,  Counsel  to  General  Elduca- 
tion  Subcommittee.  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  VS.  Houae  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Washington.  D.C. 

Mr.  Wayne  O.  Reed,  Assistant  Commlssion- 
«r  of  Education,  Dept.  of  Health,  Education 
A  Welfare.  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Marvin  Reed.  180  West  State  Street, 
Trenton  8.  N.J. 

Hon.  John  H.  Reed.  Governor  of  Maine 
Augusta.  Me. 

Jack  D.  Reese.  Calif.  Teachers  Assn.,  1706 
MuTChison  Dr.,  Burllngame,  Cal. 

Mamie  D.  Reese,  Pres,  National  Assoc. 
of  Colored  Womens  Clubs.  1601  R  Street 
N.W..  Washington.  DC. 

Hon.  Ogden  R.  Reld.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Washington,  DC. 

Dr.  Frank  Reissman,  Director,  Lincoln  Hos- 
pital Mental  Aid  Program,  Albert  Einstein 
College  of  Medicine,  New  York,  N.T. 

• 
Mr.    Julius    Richmond.    Director,    Project 
Head  Start,  OKO,  15th  Sc  M  St.  NW,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Dr.  Henry  W.  Riecken,  Associate  Director 
for  Education.  National  Science  Foundation, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  David  Riesman,  Professor  of  Sociology, 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ellen  Riordan,  President,  Detroit 
Federation  of  Teachers.  Detroit,  Michigan. 
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Hon.  S.  DUlon  Ripley,  Secretary,  Smithson- 
ian Institution,  Washington,  D.C.  20560. 

Mr.  Stephen  J.  H.  Rosslns,  President,  Uj8. 
National  Student  Association,  3457  Chestnut 
Street,  PhUadelphla,  Pa. 

Mr.  MUlard  Roberts,  President,  Parsons 
College,  Palrfleld,  Iowa. 

Stephen  W.  Roberts,  Perklonen  School, 
Pennsburg,  Pa. 

Hon.  WUliam  P.  Robinson  Jr.,  Commission- 
er of  Education,  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, Providence,  R.  I.  02908. 

Dr.  William  Rogers,  Director,  World  Af- 
fairs Center,  University  of  Minnesota,  Min- 
neapolis, Mlim. 

Mr.  Lawrence  M.  Rogln,  APL-CXO,  815  16th 
Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 

Rev.  Edward  G.  Rooney,  S.J.,  49  East  84th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10026. 

Hon.  James  Roosevelt,  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Washington.  D.C. 

Dr.  Prank  A.  Rose.  President,  University  of 
Alabama,  University  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Oscar  Rose.  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Midwest  City,  Okla. 

Mr.  Joseph  Rosen,  Principal,  Howland  Ele- 
mentary School,  Chicago,  111. 

Hon.  Angus  O.  Rothwell.  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  Madison,  Wise.  63702. 

Hon.  Carl  T.  Rowan,  Director,  United 
States  Information  Agency,  1776  Pennsyl- 
vania Ave.,  Washington,  DC. 

Helen  Rowan,  Carnegie  Corporation,  609 
5th  Ave.,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 

Mr.  C.  Blair  Rowland,  1902  Glosridge,  Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

Dr.  Forrest  Rozzell,  Exec.  Sec,  Arkansas 
Educ.  Assn.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Hon.  Harold  Russell,  Chairman,  President, 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handicap- 
ped, U.S.  Dpt.  of  Labor  Bldg.,  Washington 
D.C.  20210. 

Mr.  Stanley  Ruttenberg,  Special  Asst.  to 
the  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs,  Dept.  of 
Labor,  14th  &  Constitution  NW,  Washington 
D.C.  20210. 

Mr.  Michael  Ryan,  Natl.  School  Supply  and 
Equipment  Assoc.,  27  E.  Monroe  St..  Chicago, 
111.  60603. 

Mr.  Howard  J.  Samuels,  Pres.,  Kordite  Cor- 
poration, Canadalgua,  N.Y. 

Dr.  Ole  Sand,  Director,  Project  on  Instruc- 
tion, NEA,  1201  16th  Street  NW,  Washington 
DC. 

Hon.  William  J.  Sanders,  Commissioner  of 
Education,  State  Department  of  Education 
Hartford,  Conn.  06115. 

Mr.  Terry  Sanford,  Duke  University,  Dur- 
ham, N.C. 

Mr.  R.  Nevltt  Sanford,  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion, Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Lucille  Santos,  130  Eland  Drive,  San 
Antonio,  Texas. 

Hon.  Gloria  SchafTer,  Temblebrook  Road, 
Woodbrldge,  Conn. 

Mr.  Dore  Schary,  75  E.  55th  St.,  New  York 
City  25,  NY. 

Mr.  Daniel  Schreiber,  Director,  Project 
School  Dropouts,  1201  16th  St.  NW,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

•  •  •  •  « 

Hon.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chairman,  Atomic 

Energy  Commission,  Washington,  DC.  20545. 

Dr.  Aaron  Seanster.  National  Aeronautics 

and    Space    Administration,    400    Maryland 

Ave.   SW.,   Washington.  DC.   20546. 

Mr.  David  S.  Seeley.  Assistant  to  the  Com- 
missioner. Office  of  Education.  400  Maryland 
Ave.  SW..  Waahlngtoo.  DC.  20202. 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Seltzer.  21  Wlnans  St..  East 
Orange,  N.J. 

Mr.  Etavld  Selden,  Asst.  to  President,  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Teachers,  716  N.  Rush  St 
Chicago,  111. 

Mr.  William  K.  Selden.  ExecuUve  TXnctoT, 

National  Commission  on  Accrediting,   1786 

Massachusetts  NW,  Washington  D.C.  20036. 

Hon.  James  A.  Sensenbaugh,  Superintend- 


ent of  Schools.  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, Baltimore.  Md.  21201. 

Dr.  John  A.  Sessions,  AFL-CIO.  Education 
Depcurtment,  Washington,  D.C. 

Miss  June  Shagaloff.   Education  Director, 
NAACP,  20  West  Fortieth  St..  New  York,  N.Y. 
10010. 
Mr.  Ben  Shahn,  Roosevelt,  N.J. 
Mr.  Donald  J.  Shank,  Director  of  WVE  In- 
stitute, County  Office  Bldg.,  Centreville,  Md. 
Dr.  James  Shannon,  Director  NIH,  bepc. 
HEW,  Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  Cecil  H.  Shaw,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  State  Department  of 
Cheyenne.  Wyo.  82001. 

Mr.   Samuel  Shepard.  Jr..  Asst.  Supt.   of 
Schools.  2840  Lucas  Avenue,  St.  Louis  3,  Mo, 
Mr.     Lawrence    H.    Shepoiser,    Supt.    of 
Schools.  428  S.  Broadway.  Wichita  2.  Kans. 
Rabbi  Morris  Sharer.   Exec.   Vice  Pres.  of 
Agudath  Israel  of  America,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Hon.  Gamer  fc.  Shriver,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington,  DC. 

Mr.  George  Shuster,  Asst.  to  the  President 
of  Notre  Dame,  2819  York  Road,  South  Bend 
14,  Ind. 

Hon.  Carlton  R.  Sickles.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Charles  P.  Silberman,  Portime  Maga- 
zine, Time-Life  Building,  20  Rockefeller 
Center.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Dr.  James  Silver.  Professor  of  History,  Univ. 
of  Mississippi,  Oxford.  Miss. 

Mr.  Anhiir  Singer,  Executive  Associate, 
Carnegie  Corporation,  589  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  NY.  10017. 

Mr.  Otis  Singletary,  Assistant  Director  for 
Job  Corps,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
1200  19th  Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  Theodore  R.  Slzer.  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Education,  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Rev.  Robert  Sliben,  O.  Praem,  Archmere 
Academy,  Claymont,  Dela. 

Charles  P.  Slichter,  Dept.  of  Physics,  U.  of 
Illinois.  Urbana,  III.  61803. 

Mr.  Mortimer  Smith,  Council  for  Basic 
Education,  725  15th  St.  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

Prof.  Charles  U.  Smith.  Professor  of  Sociol- 
ogy, Florida  A  &  M,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Mr.  O.  Kerry  Smith,  ExecuUve  Secretary. 
Assoc,  for  Hghr.  Educ,  1201   16th  St.  N.W 
Washington.  DC. 

Mrs.  Mabel  Smythe.  Principal.  New  Lincoln 
School,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Walker  Solomon,  Executive  Secretary, 
Palmetto  Education  Assoc,  1719  Taylor  St , 
Columbia,  S.C. 

Hon.  Harry  M.  Sparks.  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  State  Department  of 
Education,  Frankfort,  Ky.  40601. 

•  •  •  •  « 

Dr.  WUUam  Spencer,  Graduate  School  of 
Business,  Columbia  University,  New  York  27 
N.Y. 

Mr.  Lyle  R.  Spencer,  Science  Research  As- 
sociates, 299  E.  Erie  St.,  Chicago  11,  m. 

I>r.  Benjamin  H.  Spock,  Western  Reserve 
Medical  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Irvln  R.  Sprague.  SUte  of  California 
Revenue  and  Management  Agency,  1725  E 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  Elvis  J.  staha,  Jr.,  President,  Indiana 
University,  Bloomlngton,  Ind. 

Dr.  John  R.  Stalmaker,  Pres.,  National 
Merit  Scholarship  Corp.,  1580  Sherman  Ave- 
nue. Evanston,  111. 

Dr.  Marshall  T.  Steel,  President,  Hendricks 
College,  Conway,  Ark. 

Mr.  Ralph  C.  Steeves,  14  Terrace  Street 
Whltefleld,  N.H. 

Mr.  WUllam  Stelf,  Scrlppe-Howard  News- 
paper.   1013    13th    Street   NW..    Washington, 

Hon.  Byron  F.  Stetler,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, Carson  City,  Nev.  89701. 

Don  Stevens,  716  Lothrop  Avenue.  Detroit. 
Mich.  48202. 
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Mr.  Pa\U  Stevens,  Superintendent  of 
SchooU.  Rapid  City,  SX). 

Dr.  Llndley  Stiles.  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wise. 

E.  C.  Stlpbert,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Stennett,  Asst.  Sec.  for  Profes- 
sional, Development  and  Welfare,  1201  16th 
St.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  C.  Sumner  Stone,  3724  Veazey  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

Dr.  Raymond  A.  Stone,  President,  Sand 
Hills  Community  College,  Box  509,  Southern 
Pines,  N.C. 

Miss  Ruth  A.  Stout,  Kansas  State  Teachers 
Assoc.  Topeka.  Kans. 

Mr,  James  Stratten,  Mender  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Dr.  Fred  L.  Strodtbeck,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Social  Psychology.  University  of  Chi- 
cago, Chicago,  ni. 

Mr.  John  W.  Studebaker,  Scholastic  Mag- 
azines, 50  West  44th  Street,  New  York,  New 
York. 

Mr.  Nell  V.  Sullivan,  Superintendent,  Ber- 
keley City  Unified  Schools.  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Dr.  Gordon  Swanson,  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion, University  of  Minnesota. 

Miss  Mary  Swltzer,  Commissioner,  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Admin.,  DHEW,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Hon.  Robert  Taika.  Chairman,  House  Edu- 
cation Committee.  State  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Honolulu.  Hawaii. 

Sallle  Tancll,  5823  CU  St.  NE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Sir  Hugh  Taylor.  President,  Woodrow  Wil- 
son. National  Fellowship  Foundation,  Box 
643,  32  Nassau  St.,  Princeton,  N.J. 

Dr.  Harold  Taylor,  241  W.  12th  St.,  New 
York,  NY. 

Mr.  WUllam  L.  Taylor,  Staff  Director.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Russell  Thackrey,  Executive  Secretary. 
Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land 
Grant  Colleges,  1785  Massachusetts  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Thomson.  Headmaster.  Park 
School,  Old  Court  Road,  BrooklandviUe,  Md. 

Dr.  Ethel  Thompson,  Consultant,  Dept  of 
Elementary,  Kindergarten  stud  Nursery  Edu- 
cation, NEA,  1201  16th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Mr.  Robert  Thorndlke.  Columbia  Teachers 
College,  New  York  27,  N.Y. 

Hon.  Adll  P.  Throckmorton.  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction.  Topeka.  Kans.  66601. 
«  •  •  •  • 

Mrs.  Pauline  Tompkins.  General  Director, 
American  Association  of  University  Women, 
3401  Virginia  Ave.,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

Ellsworth  D.  Tompkins.  National  Education 
Assn..  laoi  16th  St.  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20016. 

Dr.  N.  H.  Trvtten,  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  2001  Constitution  Ave.,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Hon.  James  E.  Tultt,  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, Department  of  Education,  Charlotte 
Amalle,  St.  Thomas  V.  I.  00802. 

Mr.  Joseph  Turner.  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology.  Executive  Office  Bldg.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20606. 

Mrs.  Bernard  Twersky,  26  West  Dlst.  Street., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10024. 

Rev.  Louis  J.  Twoney.  S.J..  Director.  In- 
stitute of  Human  Relations.  Loyola  Univer- 
sity, New  Orleans,  La. 

Dr.  Ralph  W.  Tyler,  202  Junlpero  Serra 
BiTd.,  Stanford  Cal. 

Mr.  Norman  Uphoff,  3457  Chestnut  Street. 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Vagley,  Staff,  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor.  Washington. 
DC. 

Dr.  M.  T.  W.  Van  Arsdale.  Jr..  President. 
Association  of  Organ  Universities.  Bradley 
University,  Peoria.  U. 


Mr.  Grant  Venn.  Wood  County.  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools.  Parkersburg.  W.  Va. 

Dr.  John  Vloyantes.  Dept.  of  Political  Sci- 
ence, Colorado  Stale  University.  Fort  Col- 
lins. Colorado. 

Rev.  Joseph  Von  Bartlagen.  Principal, 
Catholic  H.  S..  Cuthbert  Rd  6.  Route  30, 
Camden,  N.J. 

Mrs.  Orpha  N.  Voorhees,  Charleston  Public 
Schools,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Dr.  Robert  Vosper,  Head  Librarian,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  405  Hllgard,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif. 

Mr.  Frederick  H.  Wagman,  Director,  Uni- 
versity Library,  The  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Miss  Jane  Walker,  326  Park  Ave.,  Clalrton, 
Pa. 

Mr.  Prank  E.  Wall.  Jr.,  Manager  of  Com- 
munity Relations,  IBM  Federal  Sys.  DIt.,  326 
E.  Montgomery  Ave.,  RockvUle,  Md. 

Mr.  Theodore  Waller,  Vice  President,  Gro- 
lier.  Inc.,  575  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Mr.  John  Walsh,  Science  Magazine.  1615 
Massachusetts  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  Pearl  A.  Wanamaker.  416  West  Mercer, 
Seattle,  Wash.  98119. 

Eon.  J.  Howard  Warf,  Commissioner  of 
Education,  State  Department  of  Education, 
NashvlUe,  Tenn.  37219. 

Hon.  Robert  C.  Weaver,  Administrator, 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  Nor- 
mandy Building,  1626  K.  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20410. 

Mr.  Clark  D.  Webb.  6  A  Wymount  Terrace 
Apts.,  Provo.  Utah  84601. 

Hon.  James  Webb,  Administrator,  NASA, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Harold  W.  Webb,  Executive  Director, 
National  School  Boards  Association,  Inc., 
1233  Central  St..  Evanston,  ni. 

Mr.  Meyer  Weinberg,  343  S.  Ofarucan  St., 
Chicago,  m.  60604. 

Mr.  Paul  West.  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
Fulton  Coxmty,  Atlanta.  Oa. 

Prof.  Herbert  W.  Wfy,  University  of  Miami. 
Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

Hon.  Hubert  Wheeler,  Conunlssloner  of 
Education,  State  Department  of  Education, 
Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  66102. 

Mr.  John  Wheeler,  President,  Mechanics  & 
Farmers  Bank,  Durham,  N.C. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Donald  White,  National  Audio  Visual 
Association,  1201  Spring  Street,  Fairfax,  Va. 

Miss  MUdred  Wilcox.  720  Park  Avenue, 
Sioux  Palls,  S.D. 

Dr.  James  S.  Wilder,  Jr.,  President,  Lam- 
buth  College,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

Mr.  M.  Bradford  Wiley,  President,  Ameri- 
can Textbook  Publishers  Institute,  609  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Willen,  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women,  One  West  47th  Street,  N.Y., 
N.Y. 

Hon.  William  E.  Wilson.  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46200. 

Dr.  Logan  Wilson,  President,  American 
Council  on  Education,  1786  Massachusetts 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Elizabeth  Wilson,  Montgomery  Co.  Public 
Schools,  Rockvllle,  Md. 

Dr.  O.  Meredith  Wilson,  President,  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mrs.  Fay  O.  Wilson  R.N.,  856  North  Ver- 
mont Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90029. 

Ms.  Ellen  Winston,  Commissioner,  Welfare 
Administration,  DHEW,  1601  10th  Street, 
Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

Hon.  W.  WlUard  Wlrtz.  Secretary  of  Labor, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mr.  Morvln  Wlrtz,  9256  Edmonston  Road, 
Oreenbelt.  Md. 

Mr.  Dael  Wolfe,  Executive  Officer,  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence, 1616  Massachusetts  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20009. 

Dr.  Ron  Wolk,  Commission  on  Presidential 


Scholars,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Dr.  Stephen  J.  Wright,  President,  Plsk  Unl- 
versity,  Nashville,  Tenu. 

Mr.  C.  O.  Wright,  Topeka,  Kans. 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Wyatt,  Exec.  Sec,  Indiana 
State  Teacher  Association,  150  West  Market 
St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46204. 

Mrs.  James  Wynn,  2440  Brooks  Road,  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn. 

Hon.  R.  Burl  Yarberry,  Superindendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  State  Department  of 
Education,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96804. 

Mr.  Paul  Ylvasacker,  Ford  Foundation,  477 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17.  N.Y. 

Mr.  Whitney  Young.  Executive  Secretary, 
National  Urban  League.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Dr.  Jerrold  Zacharlas.  32  Clifton  Street, 
Belmont,  Mass. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
Senator's  amendment,  No.  1295,  includes 
an  important  segment  of  our  educational 
community,  the  nonpublic  sector,  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Education.  However.  I  would 
note  that  the  amendment,  as  it  Is  now 
drafted  would  require  proportional  rep- 
resentation of  nonpublic  educators. 
This  kind  of  earmarking  is  something 
that  the  committee  attempted  to  avoid, 
since  if  you  mandate  one  group's  partici- 
pation, you  must  mandate  all. 

Would  the  Senator  agree  to  modify  his 
amendment  to  avoid  such  earmarking? 
If  he  would  do  so,  I  would  support  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  his  suggestion  and  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  modification. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  modified  amendment  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  as  modified. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  126,  lines  6  and  7,  strike  the 
phrase  'broadly  represented  group  of  citi- 
zens', and  Insert  the  following:  'from  a 
group  of  citizens  broadly  representative  of 
all  aspects  of  education,  between  public 
and  nonpublic' 

On  page  127.  between  lines  16  and  17.  In- 
sert the  following: 

"(I)  The  contribution  of  nonpublic  pri- 
mary and  secondary  education  in  pro- 
for  pupils  and  a  variety  of  options  for  par- 
ents m  g\ildlng  their  children's  develop- 
ment.". 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  on  the  time  in  op- 
position? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  am  agreeable  to  this 
amendment.  Certainly,  I  want  to  see  the 
nonpublic  elements  of  education  consid- 
ered. However.  I  cannot  refrain  from 
spreading  on  the  record  one  thing  that 
does  trouble  me,  so  that  it  may  appear  on 
the  record  and  that  we  are  not  heed- 
less of  it,  and  that  is  that  there  have 
been  many  charges  over  the  years  that 
there  were  created  nonpublic  education 
facilities  in  various  jurisdictions  which 
were  created  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  the  desegregation  decisions  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  They  were  called 
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"academies"  or  by  other  fancy  names. 
I  would  like  it  very  clear  as  a  matter  of 
legislative  record  that  when  we  speak 
of  nonpublic  school  participants,  we  are 
speaking  of  those  which  are  lawful  un- 
der the  courts  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  those  in  some  twilight 
zone  or  subject  to  some  litigation.  That 
can  be  left  in  the  good  judgment  of  the 
people  who  will  be  organizing  the  con- 
ference, but  I  thought  it  needed  to  be 
said  because  of  the  practical  situation  we 
have  found  to  exist  from  time  to  time. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment,  but  I  did  wish  to  put 
that  caveat  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  willing  to  yield  back 
my  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  back  our  time. 
Mr.   DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,   will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield 
to  me  first? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  wish  to  say  that  I  had  the  honor 
of  having  as  a  roommate  for  4  years 
the  head  of  the  Independent  School  As- 
sociation. I  am  sure  he  would  be  most 
appreciative  of  this  amendment  as  it  has 
been  revised  in  order  to  get  the  Input 
for  this  group  of  very  skilled  educators 
on  the  conference. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Colorado, 

The  KIESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms) 
has  three  amendments.  I  would  not  want 
to  see  him  give  up  his  time  unwittingly. 
Would  the  Parliamentarian  rule? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  be  given  his  time. 

The  question   is  on   agreeing  to   the 
amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Robert  E.  Hauberg.  of  Missis- 
sippi, to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  south- 
ern district  of  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield 
to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  a 
nomination  reported  unanimously  earlier 
today  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  exec- 
utive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  AND  U.S. 
INFORMATION  AGENCY  AU- 
THORIZATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  out 
of  order  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  804,  S.  3473. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  bill  was  read  by  title,  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  3473)  to  authorize  approprU- 
tlona  for  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
VS.  Information  Agency,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.    3473 
A   bill    to   authorize   appropriations   for   the 
Department  of  State  and  the  United  States 
Information    Agency,   and   for  other   pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  nuiy  be  cited  as  the  'State  Department/ 
USIA  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Year  1975". 

AlTTHORLdATlONS    OF     APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  Department  of  State  for 
fiscal  year  1975.  to  carry  out  the  authorities, 
functions,  duties,  and  responsibilities  In  the 
conduct  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  United 
States.  Including  trade  negotiations,  and 
other  purposes  authorized  by  law.  the  follow- 
ing amounts: 

( 1 )  for  the  "Administration  of  Foreign 
Affairs",  $370,046,000; 

(2)  for  "International  Organizations  and 
Conferences".  $229,604,000: 

(3)  for  "International  Commissions",  »17  - 
832,000: 

(4)  for  "Educational  Exchange",  •65,014,- 
000:  and 

(5)  for  "Migration  and  Refugee  Assist- 
ance," 89,420.000. 

(b)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  for  fiscal  year  1975,  to  carry  out  in- 
ternational Informational  activities  and  pro- 
grams under  the  United  States  Information 


and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948,  the 
Mutual  Education  and  Cultural  E.ichangc 
.Act  of  1941,  and  Reorganlzaiion  Plan  Num- 
bered 8  of  1953,  and  other  purposes  author- 
ized by  law.  the  lollowing  amounts; 

( 1 )  for  "Salaries  and  Ex;.enEes"  and 
"Salaries  and  Expenses  (special  foreign  cur- 
rency program)  ",  $226,839,000.  except  that  so 
much  of  such  amount  as  may  be  appropriated 
for  "Salaries  and  Expenses  (special  foreign 
currency  program)"  may  be  appropriated 
without  fiscal  year  limitation; 

(2)  for  "Special  International  Exhibi- 
tions". $6,770,000;  and 

(3)  for  "Acquisition  and  Construction  of 
Radio  Facilities".  $4,400,000. 

(c)  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise  au- 
thorized, there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
fiscal  year  1975  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  101(b) 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act 
of  1972,  relating  to  Soviet  refugee  assistance. 

(d)  In  addition  to  amounts  authorized  In 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1976  for  the  Department  of  State  and  for 
the  United  States  Information  Agency  such 
additional  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
Increases  in  salary,  pay.  retirement,  and  other 
employee  benefits  authorized  by  law  which 
arise  subsequent  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(e)  Amounts  appropriated  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  clauses  (2)  and  (3)  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  are  authorized  to 
remain  available  until  expended 

TRANSFER    OF    FUNDS 

Sec  3.  (a)  Whenever  the  President  deter- 
mines it  to  be  necessary,  funds  made  avail- 
ablf  under  any  clause  of  subsection  (a)  or 
(b)  of  section  2  may  be  transferred  to,  and 
consolidated  with,  the  funds  made  available 
under  any  other  such  clause,  and  may  be 
used  for  any  of  the  purposes  for  which  funds 
to  which  the  transfer  was  made  may  be  used. 
However,  the  funds  made  available  under  any 
such  clause  shall  not  be  decreased  by  a  total 
of  more  than  5  percent,  and  no  such  clause 
shall  be  mcreased  by  a  total  of  more  than 
5  percent,  as  the  result  of  transfer  made 
under  this  subsection. 

(b)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  not  less  than  fifteen  days  before  he 
Intends  to  transfer  and  consolidate  any  funds 
under  subsection  fa)  of  this  section,  a  re- 
port setting  forth  that  clause  of  subsections 
(a)  or  (b)  of  section  2  under  which  the  funds 
are  made  available  and  from  which  the 
transfer  Is  to  be  made,  the  amount  Intended 
to  be  transferred,  a  full  explanation  of  how 
each  such  amount  Is  to  be  expended,  and  the 
reasons  why  he  deems  each  such  transfer 
necessary. 

BEPEAL    OP   THE    FORMOSA    RESOLUTION 

Sec.  4.  The  Joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint 
resolution  authorizing  the  President  to  em- 
ploy the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
for  protecting  the  security  of  Formosa,  the 
Pescadores  and  related  possessions  and  terri- 
tories of  that  area",  approved  January  29 
19i>5  (69  Stat.  7;  Public  Law  84-4) ,  and  known 
as  the  Formosa  Resolution,  Is  repealed. 

PUBLICATION    or    POLITICAL    CONTRIBUTIONS 
OP    CERTAIN    NOMINEES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  6  of  the  Department  of 
State  Appropriations  Authorization  Act  of 
1973  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  first 
sentence  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  shall  have  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  each  such  report." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  only  apply  with  re- 
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spect  to  reports  filed  on  and  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TRAVEL   EXPENSES    OF    STUDENT-DEPENDENTS 
OF   GOVERNMENT    EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  6.  Section  5924(4)  (B)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  in  the 
first  sentence,  after  the  words  "not  to  exceed 
one",  the  word  "annual". 

ASSIGNMENT    OF    FOREIGN    SERVICE    OFFICBRS 
TO    PUBLIC    ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Part  II  of  title  V  of  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  1946  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing after  section  675  thereof  the  following 
new  section : 

"ASSIGNMENTS    TO    PUBLIC    ORGANIZATIONS 

"Sec.  576.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  subsection  (c)  of  this  secUon,  each  Foreign 
Service  oiflcer  shall,  between  his  eighth  and 
fifteenth  years  of  service  as  such  an  officer. 
be  assigned  In  the  continental  United  States 
for  significant  duty  with  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment, public  schools,  community  col- 
leges, or  other  public  organizations  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary.  Such  assignment 
shall  be  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  twenty- 
two  consecutive  mont^s  or  more  than 
twenty-six  consecutive  months.  The  Foreign 
Service  officer  shall  be  entitled  to  state  a 
preference  with  respect  to  the  type  of  pub- 
lic organization  to  which  he  would  like  to 
be  assigned  but  may  not  state  a  preference 
with  respect  to  the  geographical  location  to 
which    he    would    like    to    be    assigned. 

"(b)  A  Foreign  Service  officer  on  assign- 
ment under  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  on  detail  to  a  regular  work  assignment  In 
the  Service,  and  the  officer  remains  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  while  so  assigned. 
However,  any  period  of  time  an  officer  as- 
signed under  this  section  shall  not  be  In- 
cluded as  part  of  any  period  that  the  officer 
has  remained  in  a  class  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining whether  he  Is  to  be  selected  out  under 
section  633  of  this  Act.  or  regulations  promul- 
gated pursuant  thereto.  The  salary  of  the 
officer  shall  be  paid  from  appropriations  made 
available  for  the  payment  of  salaries  of  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  the  Service. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  exempt  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  from  assignment  under  this 
section  If  the  Secretary  determines  In  writ- 
ing, the  reasons,  that  It  Is  In  the  Interest  of 
the  United  States  not  to  so  assign  that  officer. 
Such  determination,  including  the  reasons, 
shall  be  promptly  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

"(d)  Any  period  of  time  that  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  serves  on  an  assignment  under 
this  section  shall  also  'Je  considered  as  a 
period  of  time  that  the  officer  was  assigned 
for  duty  In  the  continental  United  States  for 
purposes  of  section  572  of  this  Act. 

"(e)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section — 

"(1)  'State' means — 

"(A)  a  State  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  a  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States:  and 

"(B)  an  instrumentality  or  authority  of  a 
State  or  States  as  defined  In  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  (1)  and  a  Federal- 
State  authority  or  Instrumentality;  and 

"(2)  'local  government'  means — 

"(A)  any  political  subdivision,  instrumen- 
tality, or  authority  of  a  State  or  States  as 
defined  In  subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph 
(1):  and 

"(B)  any  general  or  special  purpose  agency 
of  such  a  poUtlcal  subdivision.  Instrumen- 
tality, or  authority." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  apply  only  to  a 
py>relgn  Service  officer  who  completes  bis 
eighth  year  of  service  as  such  an  officer  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


AUTHOUTT    AND   aXSPONSIBILITT    OF 
AlCBASSAOOBS 

Sec.  8.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
certain  basic  authority  for  the  Department 
of  State",  approved  August  1,  1956,  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  16.  (a)  The  United  States  Ambassa- 
dor to  a  foreign  country  shall  have  full  re- 
sponsibility under  the  President  for  the  di- 
rection, coordination,  and  supervision  of  all 
United  States  Government  officers  and  em- 
ployees In  that  country,  except  for  personnel 
under  the  command  of  a  United  States  area 
military  commander. 

"(b)  The  Ambassador  shall  keep  hlmseli 
fully  and  currently  Informed  with  respect  to 
all  actlvitlsTS  and  operations  of  the  United 
States  Government  within  that  country.  He 
shaU  insure  that  all  Government  officers 
and  employees  In  that  country,  except  for 
personnel  under  the  command  of  a  United 
States  area  military  commander,  comply  fully 
with  his  directives. 

"(C)  Any  department  or  agency  havUig  of- 
ficers or  employees  In  a  country  shall  keep 
the  United  States  Ambassador  to  that  coun- 
try fully  and  currently  Informed  with  re- 
spect to  all  activities  and  operations  of  Its 
officers  and  employees  In  that  country.  The 
department  or  agency  shall  also  Insure  that 
all  of  Its  officers  and  employees,  except  for 
personnel  under  the  command  of  a  United 
States  area  military  commander,  comply  fully 
with  aU  applicable  directives  of  the  Am- 
bassador." 

REORGANIZATION    OF    FOREICN    AFFAIRS    LEGISIA- 
TION 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Act  of  August  1.  1966.  as 
amended  by  section  8  of  this  Act.  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  thf 
following  new  section: 

"Sic.  17.  Proposed  legislation  by  the  exec- 
utive branch  requesting  authorlzatloiis  ol 
appropriations  relating  to  foreign  affairs 
(other  than  proposed  legislation  requesting 
authorizations  for  emergency,  supplemental, 
or  deficiency  appropriations!  shall  be  sub- 
mitted for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  and  shall 
be  submitted  as — 

"(1)  a  proposed  bill  or  Joint  resolution 
authorizing  appropriations  for  the  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs,  which  shall  Include  sepa- 
rate ennumeratlons  of  requested  authoriza- 
tions for — 

"(A)  the  admmistratlon  of  foreign  affairs. 
Including  separate  enumerations  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  foreign  affairs  by  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  and  Foreign  Service 
buildings; 

"(B)  International  organizations,  confer- 
ences, and  commissions; 

"(C)  information  and  cultural  exchanges. 
Including  separate  enumerations  of  authori- 
zations for  the  United  States  Information 
Agency,  educational  exchanges,  and  the 
Board   for   International   Broadcasting;    and 

"(D)  any  other  program  or  activity  with 
respect  to  foreign  affairs  which  is  not  a  pro- 
gram or  activity  providing  foreign  economic 
or  military  assistance,  and  is  made  avallabip 
or  Is  to  be  made  available  under  a  law  wlth- 
m  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs; 

••(2)  a  proposed  bill  or  Joint  resolution 
authorizing  appropriations  for  foreign  eco- 
nomic assistance,  which  shall  Include  sepa- 
rate enumerations  of  requested  authoriza- 
tions for — 

"(A)  each  program  and  activity  Involving 
bilateral  assistance; 

"(B)  each  program  and  activity  involving 
muitllatersa  Bsslstance; 

"(C>   the  Peace  Corps; 

"(D)  migration  and  refugee  assistance; 
and 


"(E)  any  other  program  or  activity  pro- 
viding foreign  economic  assistance,  and  is 
made  available  or  is  to  be  made  available 
under  such  a  law;  and 

"(3)  a  proposed  bill  or  Joint  resolution  au- 
thorizing appropriations  for  foreign  military 
assistance,  which  shall  Include  separate  enu- 
merations of  requested  authorizations  for — 

"(A)   military  loan  and  grant  assistance; 

"(B)   military  credit  sales  and  guaranties: 

"(C)   security   supporting   assistance:    and 

"(D)  any  other  program  or  activity  pro- 
viding foreign  military  assistance,  and  Is 
made  available  or  Is  to  t>e  made  available 
under  such  a  law." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  applies  with  respect  to 
fiscal  year  1976  and  each  fiscal  year  tliere- 
after. 

MILITARY    BASE    AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  10.  The  Act  of  August  1,  1956,  as 
amended  by  sections  8  and  9  of  this  Act,  Is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec  18.  (a)  No  funds  may  be  obligated  or 
expended  under  any  provision  of  law  to  carry 
out  any  agreement  entered  Into,  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  cf  this  section,  be- 
tween the  United  States  Government  and  the 
government  of  any  foreign  country  ( 1 )  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  a  major  mili- 
tary installation  at  which  units  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  are  to  be  as- 
signed to  duty,  (2)  renewing,  or  extending 
the  duration  of.  any  such  agreement,  or  (3) 
making  changes  which  significantly  alter  the 
terms  of  such  agreement,  unless  the  Con- 
gress approves  that  agreement  by  law,  or. 
If  a  treaty,  the  Senate  advises  and  consents 
to  that  treaty. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  "a  major 
military  Installation'  means  an  installation 
with  an  assigned,  authorized,  or  detailed 
personnel  strength  in  excess  of  five  hundred." 

DIEGO    GARCIA    AGREEMENT 

Sec.  11.  The  Act  of  August  1,  1956,  as 
amended  by  sections  8,  9,  and  10  of  this  Act, 
Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  19.  Commencing  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  no  steps 
shall  be  taken  to  Implement  any  agreement 
signed  on  or  after  January  1.  1974,  by  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  re- 
lating to  the  establishment  or  maintenance 
by  the  United  States  of  any  military  base 
on  Diego  Garcia,  until  the  agreement  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  and  approved  by 
law." 

INTERNATIONAL    MATERIALS    BCKEAU 

Sec  12.  (a)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  the  organization 
and  administration  of  the  Department  of 
State,  and  for  other  purposes ",  approved 
May  26.  1949.  as  amended.  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section : 

"Sec  6.  (a)  There  is  established  within  the 
Department  of  State  an  International  Mate- 
rials Bureau,  to  be  headed  by  a  Director. 
Tlie  Director  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

"(b)  The  Bureau  shall  be  responsible  for 
contmuously  reviewing  (1)  the  supply,  de- 
mand, and  price,  throughout  the  world,  of 
basic  raw  and  processed  materials  (Including 
agricultural  commodities) .  and  (2)  the  effect 
of  United  States  Government  programs  and 
policies  (Including  tax  policy)  in  creating 
or  alleviating,  or  assisting  In  creating  or 
alleviating,  shortages  of  such  materials.  In 
conducting  such  review,  the  Bureau  shall 
obtcUn  Information  with  respect  to— 

"(A)  the  supply,  demand,  and  price  of  each 
such  material  in  each  major  Importing,  ex- 
porting, and  producing  country  and  region  of 
the  world  In  order  to  understand  long-term 
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and  short-term  trends  In'  the  supply,  de- 
mand, and  price  of  such  materials: 

"(B)  projected  Imports  and  exports  of  such 
materials  on  r  country-by-country  basis; 

"(C)  unusual  patterns  or  changes  in  con- 
nection with  the  purchase  or  sale  of  such 
materials; 

"(D)  a  list  of  such  materials  to  short  sup- 
ply and  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  short- 
age; 

"(E)  taternatlonal  geological,  geophysical. 
and  political  conditions  which  may  affect 
the  supply  of  such  materials:  and 

"(F)  other  matters  that  the  Bureau  con- 
siders appropriate  la  carrying  out  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(c)  In  conducting  Its  review,  the  Bureau 
shall  utilize  the  most  advanced  technology 
available,  such  as  the  Earth  Resources  Con- 
sen-atlon  System. 

"(d)  Not  later  than  fifteen  days  after  the 
end  of  each  month,  the  Bureau  shall  submit 
a  report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress, 
with  separate  copies  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  for  such 
month  with  respect  to  the  matters  reviewed 
by  It  In  accordance  with  subsection   (b). 

"(e)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
end  of  each  year,  the  Bureau  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress, 
with  separate  copies  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  on  its  ac- 
tivities for  such  year.  Such  report  shall  also 
include  projections  regarding  the  supply, 
demand,  and  price  of  each  such  material  for 
the  five  years  following  such  year,  based 
upon  the  Information  obtained  by  the  Bu- 
reau In  making  its  review  under  subsection 
(b),  and  such  recommendations  as  the  Bu- 
reau considers  appropriate,  including  rec- 
ommended changes  In  the  policies  and  pro- 
grams of  the  United  States  Government  or 
International,  foreign,  and  domestic  entitles 
which  changes  would  tend  to  Increase  the 
supply  of,  or  decrease  the  demand  for,  or 
the  price  of,  such  materials. 

"(f)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  an 
Advisory  Committee  of  fifteen  eminent  mem- 
bers to  advise  the  Director  with  respect  to 
the  functions  of  the  Bureau  under  this  sec- 
tion. The  Committee  shall  select  Its  own 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman. 

"(2)  Bach  member  of  the  Committee  who 
Is  appointed  from  private  life  shall  receive 
$125  per  diem  (mcludlng  traveltlme)  for 
each  day  he  Is  engaged  In  the  actual  per- 
formance of  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the 
Conunlttee.  A  member  of  the  Committee 
who  15  In  the  legislative,  executive,  or  Judi- 
cial branch  of  the  United  State*  Govern- 
ment shall  serve  without  additional  com- 
pensation. All  members  of  the  Committer 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by 
them  In  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

"(3)  The  Director  shall  provide  such  m- 
formatlon,  staff,  and  administrative  assist- 
ance as  may  be  necessary  for  the  Committee 
to  carry  out  Its  duties." 

(b)  Section  6315  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  addmg  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(98)  Director,  International  Materials 
Bureau,  Department  of  State." 

ANNTJAL    mnrXD    states    tNrORMATION    AOKNCT 
aXPOSTS    TO    CONCRES8 

Sec.  13.  Section  1008  of  the  United  States 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948  Is  amended  to  read  as  follovk^: 

"Sec.  1008.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  annual  reports  of  expenditures 
made  and  activities  carried  on  under  au- 
thority of  this  Act,  Including  appraisals  and 
measiu^ments.  where  feasible,  as  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  several  programs  In  each 
country  where  conducted." 
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REVIEW    OF    POtJCT    TOWARD    CTJBA 

Sec.  14.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  time  has  come  for  the  President  and 
the  Congress  to  review  United  States  policy 
toward  Cuba  and  to  develop  and  formulate  a 
new  policy  respecting  Cuba  to  Include — 

(1)  recognition  of  the  traditional  friend- 
ship of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  people  of  Cuba; 

(2)  the  security  of  the  Americas; 

(3)  the  work  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States;  and 

(4)  the  aspirations  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Americas  respecting  self-determination  and 
Individual  human  rights. 

FUTUEE    or    UNTTED    STATES    ASSISTANCE   TO 
SOUTH   VIETNAM 

Sec.  15.  (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  It  has  the  right  to  determme  ultimately 
the  financial  commitments  of  the  United 
States  and  to  determine  periodically  whether 
such  commitments  are  In  the  national 
Interest. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  is  directed  to 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  within  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  a  detailed  plan  for  future  United 
States  economic  and  military  assistance  to 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam,  including 
a  specific  timetable  for  the  phased  reduction 
of  such  assistance  to  the  point  when  the 
United  States  will  cease  to  be  the  principal 
source  of  funds  and  material  for  South  Viet- 
nam's self-defense  and  economic  viability. 

REDUCTION     OF     CERTAIN     PBSSONNEL     ASSIGNED 
ABROAD 

Sec.  16.  (a)  The  total  number  of  personnel 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  United  States 
Government  (other  than  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  State,  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency,  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  and  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
volunteers  carrying  out  the  Peace  Corps  Act ) 
who  were  present  In  foreign  countries  on 
January  1,  1974.  and  who  were  citizens  or 
nationals  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  re- 
duced by  2  percent  by  June  30,   1976. 

(b)  The  total  number  of  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  assigned  or  detailed 
to  mUltary  attache  activities  yt  to  military 
assistance  advisory  groups  or  military  aid 
missions,  who  were  present  In  foreign  coun- 
tries on  January  1,  1974,  and  who  were  cit- 
izens or  nationals  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  reduced  by  10  percent  by  June  30,  1976. 

PRIOR   AtTTHORIZATION   RZQTTIREO 

Sec.  17.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  15  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  certain  basic 
authority  for  the  Department  of  State",  ap- 
proved August  1,  1956,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)  (1)  Notwlthstandmg  any  provision  of 
law  enacted  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  State  Department/USIA  Authorization 
Act,  Fiscal  Year  1976,  no  money  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  State  under  any  law 
shall  be  available  for  obligation  or  expendi- 
ture with  respect  to  any  fiscal  year  com- 
mencing on  or  after  July  1,  1972 — 

"(A)  unless  the  appropriation  thereof  has 
been  authorized  by  law  enacted  on  or  after 
February  7,  1972;  or 

"(B)  In  excess  of  an  amount  prescribed 
by  law  enacted  on  or  after  such  date. 

"(2)  To  the  extent  that  legislation  enacted 
after  the  making  of  an  appropriation  to  the 
Department  of  State  authorizes  the  obliga- 
tion or  expenditure  thereof,  the  limitation 
contained  In  pcu-agraph  (1)  shall  have  no 
effect. 

"  ( 3 )  The  provisions  of  thU  section — 

"(A)  shall  not  be  superseded  except  by 
a  provision  of  law  enacted  after  February  7, 
1972,  which  specifically  repeals,  modifies,  or 
supersedes  the  provisions  of  this  section;  and 


"(B)  shall  not  apply  to,  or  affect  In  any 
manner,  permanent  appropriations,  trust 
funds,  and  other  similar  accounts  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  aa  authorized  by 
law." 

LIMrTATION    ON    PAYMENTS 

Sec.  18.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated funds  for  payment  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1976,  of  United  States  expenses  of 
membership  in  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization, 
the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion, and  the  World  Health  Organization 
notwithstanding  that  such  payments  are  In 
excess  of  25  percent  of  the  total  annual 
assessment  of  such  organizations. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  U.S.S.R 
SUPREME  SOVIET  DELEGATION 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  particularly  honored  today  to  have 
with  us  a  very  distinguished  high  level 
delegation  from  the  Supreme  Soviet  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  The  delegation  is  headed  by 
Mr.  B.  N.  Ponomarev.  Mr.  Ponomarev 
is  the  alternate  member  of  the  Politburo 
of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  CPSU, 
chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. Soviet  of  Nationalities,  Supreme 
Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

Accompanying  him  are  V.  M.  Kovun. 
member  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R..  chairman,  execu- 
tive committee,  Vinnitsa  Regional  Soviet 
of  People's  Deputees;  Mrs.  Z.  P.  Pukhova, 
member  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme 
Sovlefc.of  the  U.S.S.R..  manager  textile 
factory,  city  of  Ivanovo;  Mr.  G.  A.  Zhu- 
kov,  who  Is  known  to  many  Americans 
through  his  great  career  in  journalism; 
and  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  Soviet  of  Na- 
tionalities, Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
member  of  the  Committee  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
Parliamentary  Group,  political  observer 
of  the  newspaper  "Pravada;"  Mr.  L.  M. 
Zamyatln,  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Legislative  Initiatives,  Soviet  of  Nation- 
alities, Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.S.SJl. 
director    general    of    TABS — telegraph 
Agency  of  the  Soviet  Union;  Mr.  B.  I. 
Stukalln,  member  of  the  Supreme  Soviet 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  chairman.  State  Commit- 
tee of  the  U.S.S.R.  Coimcil  of  Ministers 
on  Publishing,  Poligraphlc  Industry  and 
Book  Sales;  Mr.  L.  N.  Tolkimov,  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Soviet  of  Nationalities,  Supreme  Soviet 
of  the  USSR,  vice  chairman.  Parliament- 
ary Group  of  the  U.S.S  Jl.  editor-ln-chlef 
of  the  newspaper  "Izvestla."  Mr.  A.  B. 
Chakovsky.  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  Soviet  of  Nationalities, 
Supreme    Soviet    of   the   U.S.SJl.    edi- 
tor-in-chief of  the  newspaper  "Literary 
Gazette":  and  accompansing  them  and 
present  elsewhere  than  on  the  floor  are 
very  prominent  members  of  the  staff.  In- 
cluding the  members  of  the  All-Unlon 
Trade-Industrial  Chamber,  and  of  the 
Department  of  International  Relations, 
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smd  the  Soviet  Committees  on  the 
UNESCO,  the  Academy  of  Science,  the 
Institute  of  World  Economy  and  Inter- 
national Relations,  interpreters,  admin- 
istrators, correspondents,  senior  fellows 
of  Soviet  organizations. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  indeed  greatly 
honored  by  the  presence  of  this  delega- 
tion, and  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  have 
had  a  very  interesting  discussion  today, 
which  will  be  followed  by  a  luncheon  and 
other  activities  during  the  stay  of  our 
friends  and  colleagues  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

RECESS 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  for  5  minutes 
so  that  Senators  may  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  make  the  acquaintance  of  our 
parliamentary  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  12 :33  p.m. 
the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  12:38  p.m.; 
whereupon  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  OfiQcer 
(Mr.  NuNN) . 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  enrolled 
bill  (S.  775)  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Institute  on  Aging. 

The  President  pro  tempore  subse- 
quently signed  the  enrolled  bill. 


EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1539)  to  amend 
and  extend  certain  acts,  relating  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  pro- 
grams and  for  other  purposes. 

ORDER     OF     BUSINESS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  yeas  and  nays  may  be  or- 
dered on  my  amendment  No.  1342  to  S. 
1539. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  asking  for  the  yeas  and 
nays? 

Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
complisuice  with  the  promise  made  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  William  L.  Scott)  .  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  yeas  and  nays  on  his 
amendment  may  be  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  to  me,  as  I  shall  probably 
move  to  table  that  amendment,  does  the 
Senator  wsuit  the  yeas  and  nays  ordered 
on  that  motion  now? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  may  be  ordered  on  a  motion  to 
table  the  Scott  amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  de- 
bate on  my  amendment  No.  1342,  Jeff 
Baker.  Bob  Dotchin,  A.  Searle  Field, 
and  Tim  Keeney  of  my  staff  be  permit- 
ted access  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1292  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  amendment,  as  follows: 

Beglnnmg  on  page  258.  line  20,  strike  out 
all  through  page  261,  line  3. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  simply  strikes  section  404 
in  its  entirety,  which  purports  to  pro- 
vide education  for  the  use  of  the  metric 
system  of  measurement.  Section  404  au- 
thorizes a  total  of  $30  million  over  3  years 
to  encourage  educational  agencies  and 
institutions  to  prepare  students  to  use 
the  metric  system  of  measurement  with 
ease  and  facility. 

I  call  attention  to  an  item  in  the 
New  York  Times  headed  "House  Again 
Bars  U.S.  Metric  System."  This  article 
appeared  in  the  May  7  edition  of  that 
newspaper,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  full  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  are  no  doubt  aware,  the 
future  of  the  use  of  the  metric  system  in 
the  United  States  remains  as  cloudy  as 
ever.  For  100  years  people  have  been  say- 
ing that  a  changeover  to  metric  was  in- 
evitable, and  for  100  years  nothing  has 
happened.  The  only  thing  that  has  hap- 
pened recently  is  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives resoundingly  rejected  the 
metric  conversion  bill  on  May  7  by  a  vote 
of  240  to  153.  So  it  is  clear  that  we  will 
not  have  even  a  so-called  "voluntary" 
conversion,  as  that  bill  proposed.  Section 
404  is  therefore  superfluous. 

I  also  And  it  ironic  that  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal objections  in  the  House  to  the 
metric  conversion  bill  was  that  the  enor- 
mous cost  of  conversion  was  put  right  on 
the  back  of  the  American  consumer  and 
worklngman.  At  the  very  least  these 
costs  could  be  several  billion  dollars,  but 
estimates  put  forward  in  the  House  went 
as  high  as  $100  billion.  These  costs  were 
put  on  the  back  of  the  poor  man,  because 
no  one  could  figure  out  an  equitable  way 
to  compensate  those  who  must  buy  new 
tools,  new  machines,  new  signs  and 
labels,  as  well  as  carry  the  cost  of  dou- 
ble inventories  during  the  changeover 


period.  I  agree  that  there  is  no  equitable 
way  to  compensate  for  these  costs,  but 
my  conclusion  is  that  this  inequity  is  a 
sound  reason  to  avoid  unnecessary 
changeover. 

Nevertheless,  here  we  have  a  thumping 
defeat  for  metric  in  the  House  because 
there  is  no  equitable  way  to  compensate 
ordinary  people  for  the  costs  incurred; 
yet  here,  tucked  into  the  education  bill, 
we  find  $30  million  authorized  over  3 
years  to  compensate  the  educational  es- 
tablishment 'or  the  cost  of  thinking  up 
ways  of  teaching  the  transition. 

With  all  of  the  increasing  amounts  of 
Federal  money  that  has  been  pumped 
into  American  education  over  the  years, 
one  would  think  that  American  educa- 
tion would  be  greatly  resilient,  alert  to 
change,  and  creative  in  thinking  up  new 
techniques  without  any  more  prodding 
from  the  Federal  purse.  Yet  this  bill  is 
asking  us  to  single  out  educators  as  the 
only  class  that  needs  compensation  to 
changeover  to  metric.  We  cannot  give  the 
blue  collar  worker  compensation,  but 
somehow  we  must  compensate  the  ed- 
ucational bureaucracy.  Private  enterprise 
is  supposed  to  adapt  to  the  new  system 
and  absorb  all  the  costs  and  headaches, 
but  the  educational  system  supposedly 
needs  a  handout  to  do  the  same. 

In  my  opinion,  we  would  be  far  more 
likely  to  come  up  with  a  workable  metric 
conversion  program  in  education  if  each 
State  simply  experimented  on  its  own, 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  locality.  In- 
deed, California  and  Maryland  have  al- 
ready announced  that  they  intend  to  be- 
gin teaching  the  metric' system  without 
any  pump-priming  from  Washington. 
Why  should  we  reward  the  sluggards  who 
lack  the  initiative  to  work  out  programs 
without  help? 

The  congressional  "findings"  proposed 
in  S.  1539  state,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
"increased  use  of  such  metric  system  in 
the  United  States  is  inevitable,  and  such 
a  metric  system  will  become  the  domi- 
nant system  of  weights  and  measures  in 
the  United  States."  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  $30  million  program  is  said 
to  be  necessary  "if  the  American  people 
are  to  adapt  to  the  use  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem of  weights  and  measures."  On  the 
one  hand  it  is  inevitable,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  the  American  people  must  be 
pushed. 

Frankly,  I  think  that  the  thing  to  do  is 
to  let  nature  take  its  course.  Where  the 
metric  system  is  useful  and  economic,  it 
will  be  adopted.  Where  our  traditional 
systems  are  satisfactory  and  changeover 
is  difficult,  they  will  be  restrained.  I  do 
not  see  why  Americans  need  a  $30  mil- 
lion program  to  make  them  "adapt."  Any 
good  mechanic  can  use  the  metric  sys- 
tem right  now,  even  without  this  pro- 
gram. Any  teenager  who  ever  stripped  a 
used  Volkswagen  and  put  it  back  togeth- 
er doubtles9«eeds  no  special  educational 
program  either.  It  is  only  the  educators 
who  are  so  ponderous  that  they  need  $30 
million  worth  of  programs  to  teU  us  how 
to  think. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  can  see 
section  404  only  as  a  frivolous  proposal. 
The  House  bill  has  no  such  provision,  and 
I  think  It  should  be  stricken  from  our 
version. 
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Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  man- 
ager of  the  bill  and  I  have  a  disagree- 
ment about  this  amendment:  he  under- 
stands his  side  of  it  and  I  understand  my 
side  of  it.  I  withhold  the  remainder  of 
my  time  awaiting  discussion  of  it. 
Exhibit  1 
House  Again  Bars  U.S.  Metric  System 
(By  Richard  D.  Lyons) 

Washington,  May  7. — The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives rejected  today  an  attempt  to  pull 
the  American  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures up  Into  the  1 9th  century  by  again  de- 
feating leglslarion  to  adopt  the  metric  sys- 
tem— a  bill  stalled  In  Congress  for  over  100 
years. 

Failure  to  pass  the  metric  conversion  bill, 
by  a  vote  of  240  to  153,  came  only  a  day 
before  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  to 
start  using  the  global  standard  of  measure- 
ment In  Its  regular  crop  reports. 

Many  Federal  agencies,  ranging  from  the 
Defense  Department  to  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  already  em- 
ploy the  metric  system  as  a  standard  of  meas- 
tu'ement  for  science,  medicine  and  technology. 

Several  Representatives  familiar  wlih  the 
behind-the-scenes  maneuvering  over  the  bill 
said  It  had  failed  to  pass  t>ecause  of  legiti- 
mate concerns  over  the  national  cost  of  con- 
version, and  Intense  lobbying  by  "an  obscure 
coalition,"  as  one  put  it.  of  small  business 
and  labor  groups  to  gain  Federal  loans  and 
grants  for  companies  and  workers  that  would 
have  c(jst  the  Treasury  billions  of  dollars. 

Forema-t  among  the  critics  of  the  bill,  as 
he  has  t>een  for  over  a  decade,  was  represen- 
tative H.  R.  Gross.  Republican  of  Iowa,  who 
at  first  stated,  and  then  began  shouting  his 
objections  that  adoption  would  cost  -'$60- 
bllUon  to  SlOO-billlon." 

Referring  to  a  study  by  the  Commerce  De- 
partment endorsing  adoption  despite  a  con- 
version cost  of  several  billion  dollars.  Mr. 
Oross  said  the  "document  is  a  blueprint  of 
how  to  deceive  the  American  people  and 
Congress." 

AQtnCXgiTXRT 

At  one  point.  Mr.  Oross  demanded  that 
Representative  John  W.  Davis,  the  Georgia 
Democrat  who  at  that  moment  was  speaking 
in  favor  of  the  bill,  "converted  two  Inches 
into  metric,  quicklike." 

Mr.  Davis,  replied,  "about  50  millimeters." 
thought  about  it  a  moment,  then  said  he 
was  wrong — he  was  actually  right — to  roar."! 
of  laughter  from  both  proponents  and  op- 
ponents. 

Repreaentative  John  B.  Anderson.  Republi- 
can of  nilnols,  got  another  round  of  guffaws 
when  he  said  failure  to  pass  the  measure 
would  place  the  United  States  with  "Trini- 
dad. South  Yemen  and  Tobago,"  as  countries 
that  have  not  converted  to  the  metric  system. 

Th*  bill's  wording  said  it  would  "declare 
a  national  policy  of  converting  to  the  metric 
system  in  the  United  States,  and  to  establish 
a  national  metric  conversion  board  to  coor- 
dlnat«  the  voluntary  conversion  to  the  metric 
system  over  a  period  of  10  years." 

The  bill's  Coor  manager.  Representative 
Olln  E.  Teague,  Democrat  of  Texas,  stressed 
that  "there  wasn't  a  dime  in  the  bill, "  except 
for  the  board's  expenses,  which  have  been 
estimated  to  cost  $14-mllllon  during  the  first 
Ave  years. 

VOLTTNTAXT    IfXAStlRZ 

Mr.  Teague  emphasized  that  "this  bill  Is 
completely  voluntary."  meaning  thaWMrlctly 
speaking,  no  one  would  be  forced  to  dSSkny- 
thlng.  The  theory  has  been  that  once  con- 
version started  on  a  voluntary  basis,  compet- 
itive frames  would  almost  demand  that  pri- 
vate companies  fall  into  line  and  convert 
from  the  foot-pound -gallon  system,  as  some 
already  have. 

Briefly,  the  metric  system  would  substi- 
tute liters  for  quarts,  kilograms  for  pounds. 


kilometers  far  miles,  millmeters  for  inches, 
meters  for  yards,  hectares  for  acres,  and 
quintals  for  bushels  as  has  been  done  In  vir- 
tually every  Industrialized  nation.  There  are. 
for  instance,  39.37  inches  in  a  meter. 

But  the  bill's  critics,  primarily  Representa- 
tive Spark  M.  Matsunaga.  Democrat  of  Hr.- 
wail,  demanded  amendments  allowing  Fed- 
eral reimbursement  for  workers  who  woulfl 
be  retrained  In  the  use  of  the  metric  <;ystem. 
and  even  payment  foi  i:ew  tools  with  metric 
measurements 

■Boondoggle."  yelled  representative  Robert 
McCIory,  Republican  of  Illinois.  He  insisted 
that  such  payments  would  mean  "Federal 
handouts  for  everything"  and  that  the  best 
policy  for  conversion  would  be  "let  the  costs 
fall  where  they  lie." 

Again  Mr.  Gross  demai'ded  an  answer  to 
the  question  of  who  would  pay  for  conver- 
sion. 

Representative  Stanford  E.  Parrls.  Repub- 
lican of  Virginia,  replied  that  "the  people 
who  are  going  to  pay  ftre  the  people  who  ulti- 
mately pay,  the  consumers." 

Mr.  Anderson,  Representative  Barry  Gold- 
water  Jr.,  Republican  of  Califcrnla.  and  Rep- 
resentative James  W.  Symington,  Democrat 
of  Missouri,  then  rose  to  defend  the  bill  stat- 
ing that  American  businesses.  a:id  ultimately 
American  workers,  would  be  hurt  by  foreign 
competition  If  the  nation  did  not  convert. 

Many  of  those  voting  against  the  bill  did 
so  because  it  was  called  to  the  House  floor 
under  a  procedure  that  barred  amendments, 
and  they  wanted  the  relmb..rsement  amend- 
ments. 

In  1821  the  then  Secretary  of  State  John 
Qulncy  Adams  suggested  to  Congress  the 
adoption  of  "the  new  French  system  of 
weight  and  measure."  Congress  legalized  use 
of  the  metric  system  in  1866  and  adopted  a 
three-year  study  of  conversion.  But  in  1869 
moves  to  convert  were  installed,  as  they  have 
been  scores  of  times  since  then. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  has  pointed  out, 
we  have  talked  about  this  amendment 
smd  we  do  disagree.  We  have  to  agree  to 
disagree. 

The  basic  bill  that  would  move  us  into 
the  metric  system  was  Introduced  by  me 
about  10  years  ago.  It  has  been  moving 
along  fairly  slowly,  although  the  Sen- 
ate did  pass  it  in  the  previous  Congress. 
My  own  view  Is  that  It  will  increase  our 
exports  and  increase  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments,  and  that  it  Is  to  our  advantage 
to  be  on  the  metric  system. 

We  had  a  3-year  study  made  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  the  con- 
clusion It  came  to.  in  a  comprehensive 
eight-  or  nine-volume  report,  was  very 
much  along  the  same  lines. 

The  automobile  Industry,  Henry  Ford 
particularly,  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  by  going  to  the  metric  system  they 
will  be  able  to  meet  the  competition  from 
abroad  and  Invade  the  foreign  markets. 
As  of  now  the  only  countries  that  enjoy 
with  us  the  old-fashioned  English  sys- 
tem are  a  few  countries  In  Africa  and 
Trinidad.  Tabago.  Yemen.  The  British 
had  the  good  sense  to  leave  their  so- 
called  English  system  a  few  years  ago.  I 
have  conferred  with  the  chairman  of 
their  Education  Committee,  who  Is  a 
relative  of  mine,  who  told  me  that  their 
claims  were  relatively  mild,  their  costs 
have  been  very  mild,  and  their  industrial 
health  Is  prospering  every  day.  There  Is 
no  other  nation  In  the  world  other  than 
ours  which  is  holding  to  this  old-fash- 
ioned line.  As  a  result,  we  are  continuing 


to  lose  many  foreign  markets.  So  I  be- 
lieve that  the  sooner  we  adopt  this  meth- 
od, the  better  off  we  will  be.  For  that 
reason,  the  provision  was  included  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Washington  Post 
the  day  before  yesterday  in  respect  to 
metric  conversion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Metric  Conversion 
Plantagenet  Palllser  harbored  an  over- 
ridi'ig  ambition.  The  hero  of  Anthony  Trol- 
lope's  political  novels  of  the  Victorian  era 
(Palllser  becomes  Prime  Minister  and  Duke 
of  Omnium  In  the  fifth  of  the  series)  hoped 
to  Introduce  a  great  monetary  reform  by 
which  the  penny  would  contain  five  far- 
things and  the  shilling  10  pennies.  "It  was 
thought,"  wrote  TroUope,  "that  If  this  could 
be  accomplished,  the  arithmetic  of  the  whole 
world  would  be  so  simplified  that  hence- 
forward the  name  of  Palllser  would  be 
blessed  by  all  schoolboys,  clerks,  shopkeepers, 
and  financiers.  But  the  dlfflcuUles  were  so 
great  that  Mr.  PalUser's  hair  was  already 
grey  from  toil,  ard  his  shoulders  bent  bv 
the  burden  Imposed  upon  them."  His  assist- 
ants, the  novelist  tells  us,  "were  near  to 
madness  under  the  pressure  of  the  flve- 
farthlng  penny." 

Well,  poor  Plantagenet  Palllser  need  no 
longer  turn  in  his  grave.  Blessed,  no  doubt, 
by  schoolboys,  clerks,  shopkeepers  and  finan- 
ciers (to  say  nothing  of  foreign  tourists), 
the  shilling  now  has  10  pennies  and  the 
pound  ten  shillings.  Great  Britain,  moreover. 
Is  well  on  the  way  to  complete  metric  con- 
version of  weights  and  measures  as  well. 

Which  is,  as  American  school  children 
must  surely  know,  what  George  Washington. 
Thomas  Jefferson.  James  Madison  and  other 
founders  of  this  republic  advocated  at  the 
time  Congress  passed  the  Coinage  Act  In 
1792,  giving  us  a  neat  100  cents  for  the  dollar. 
In  1866.  Congress  made  It  at  least  "lawful 
throughout  the  United  States  of  America  to 
employ  the  weights  and  measures  of  the 
metric  system."  But  to  this  day  Congress 
has  refused  to  simplify  "the  arithmetic  of 
the  whole  world,"  being  unwilling  to  forego 
the  colonial  legacy  of  Britain's  old  16  ounces 
for  the  pound,  two  pints  for  the  quart,  12 
Inches  for  the  foot,  and  1,760  yards  for  the 
mile.  Just  the  other  day,  the  House  once 
afcaln  defeated  metric  common  sense,  leaving 
this  country,  as  Rep.  John  Anderson  (R- 
111.)  pointed  out.  In  league  only  with  Trini- 
dad. Tabago.  Yemen  and  less  than  a  dozen 
other  countries  which  still  measure  the 
modern  world  with  ancient  yardsticks. 

This  last  defeat  of  orderly  metric  conver- 
sion, to  be  sure,  was  only  a  matter  of  proce- 
dure. Rep.  Olln  Teague  (D-Tex.),  whose 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee  had 
unanimously  favored  a  voluntary  metric 
conversion  plan,  maneuvered  Its  defeat 
rather  than  pay  a  huge  federal  ransom  for  It. 
The  Issue  Is  no  longer  whether  we  buy  our 
milk  in  liters  and  figure  our  distances  In 
kilometers.  We  must  Inevitably  Join  a  metric 
world.  Americans  already  buy  most  prescrip- 
tion drugs  In  grams,  build  100-meter  Olympic 
swimming  pools,  and  are  beginning  to  post 
road  signs  which  tell  distances  in  both  miles 
and  kilometers.  The  Issue,  as  Sen.  Clalborn 
PeU  (D-RJ.)  put  It,  Is  "whether  we  have 
costly  and  chaotic  conversion  rather  than 
coordinated  comprehensive  conversion." 

Under  the  defeated  House  bill,  which  was 
similar  to  the  Senate  proposal  sponsored  by 
Sen.  PeU.  coordinated  and  comprehensive 
conversion  is  to  take  place  within  lO  years. 
The  conversion  Is  to  be  guided  by  a  National 
Metric    Conversion    Board,    funded    to    en- 
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coiu"age  and  assist  Industry  and  to  educate 
the  public  in  the  use  of  the  metric  system. 
The  bill  would  have  let  "'change-over  costs  lie 
where  they  fall."  And  this  Is  what  organized 
labor  objects  to.  The  AFL-CIO  Insists  that 
the  federal  government  pay  for  the  new 
metric  totals  and  for  retraining  In  the 
metric  arithmetic.  The  labor  unions  have 
proposed,  for  Instanca.  that  garage  mechanics 
be  paid  up  to  $4,000  for  new  socket  wrenches 
and  measuring  tapes,  although  mechanics 
repairing  foreign  cars  already  use  tools  that 
are  calibrated  In  centimeter  and  millmeters. 
The  building  trades  demand  Tunds  to  train 
apprentices  In  measuring  metered  bricks  and 
lumber,  although  these  apprentices  seem  to 
have  no  trouble  in  figuring  that  50  cents 
equal  half  a  dollar.  The  claim  Is  that  con- 
version would  cost  workers  ,and  small 
businesses  $40  to  $60  billion. 

The  fact  Is  that  over  10  years  plumbers 
carpenters  and  such  are  likely  to  buy  new 
tools  anyway.  Most  large  firms,  such  as  Gen- 
eral Motors.  Ford,  Caterpillar  Tractor  and 
others,  have  either  already  begun  conversion 
the  better  to  compete  In  foreign  markets,  or 
plan  to  do  so.  They  are  willing  to  assume  the 
full  cost  of  worker-owned  tools.  The  real  fear 
on  the  nart  of  labor  seems  to  be  that  adoption 
of  the  metric  system  will  speed  the  standardi- 
zation of  a  good  many  products  and  may  lead 
to  Increased  Imports  of  foreign  products.  The 
country  as  a  whole,  however,  should  surely 
welcome  a  greater  measure  of  industrial 
standardization  (It  will  make  repairs  and 
replacement  of  parts  a  great  deal  easier  and 
less  expensive)  and  favor  expansion  of  world 
trade. 

In  short,  the  attitude  of  labor  toward 
coordinated,  metric  conversion  reminds  us 
somewhat  of  the  attempts  of  those  legendary 
French  workers  who  fought  the  introduction 
of  machines  by  clogging  the  wheels  with 
their  wooden  shoes,  or  sabofi.  Sabotage,  as  we 
all  know,  did  not  much  delay  the  march  of 
industralization  which.  In  turn,  raised 
.  labor's  standard  of  living.  Since  we  are 
eventually  going  to  have  to  join  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  th|s  matter,  in  any  case.  It  seems 
to  us  only  /logical  to  face  up  to  It  In  a 
coordinated  and  comprehensive  fashion,  as 
Sen.  Pell  suggests. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tintruished  manager  of  the  bill  is  elo- 
quent as  always,  but  I  think  I  must  re- 
iterate a  couple  of  points  that  I  made 
earlier. 

I  find  it  ironic  that  one  of  the  principal 
objections  in  the  House  to  the  metric 
conversion  bill  was  th?^t  th*-  enormous 
cost  of  conversion  was  p\it  rl^ht  on  the 
back  of  the  American  consumer  and 
worklngman.  At  the  very  least  these 
costs  could  be  several  billion  dollars,  but 
estimntes  put  forward  in  the  House  went 
as  high  as  $100  billion.  These  costs  were 
put  on  the  back  of  the  poor  man.  be- 
cause no  one  could  figure  out  an 
equitabl"  way  to  '•ompensate  those  who 
must  buy  new  tools,  new  machines,  new 
slRns.  pnd  labels,  as  well  a-:  carry  the 
cost  of  double  inventorlPF  during  the 
changeover  p?riod.  I  agree  that  there  is 
no  equitable  way  to  compensate  for 
these  costs,  but  my  conclusion  is  that  this 
inequity  is  a  sound  reason  to  n-oid  un- 
necessary chanpreover. 

My  first  thouq;ht  was  to  let  the  ques- 
tion on  this  amendment  be  by  voice  vote. 
But  bccaus*^  of  th°  seiioii"=nj3s  of  it.  I 
want  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Th"?  yeas  pnd  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  HEL^TS.  Mr.  Pre.<:ident.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  q-jcrum. 

The  PRESTDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unHiiimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
th?  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
object  ion.  it  is  so  ordei  ed. 
■  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.ent  that  I  may  withdr.;w 
my  r  quest  for  the  yeas  And  nay^  on 
amendment  No.  1292. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICBlR.  Without 
objection,  the  reqiieot  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1291. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What 
does  the  Senator  wish  to  do  with  the 
pending  amendment? 

Mr.  HELMS.  We  ought  to  proceed  with 
it  and  p-.it  it  to  a  voice  vole. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
No.  1292  (putting  the  question). 

The  noes  appear  to  hcve  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  hear  the  request  again'? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  Helms  amend- 
ment. No.  1292.  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  i Putting  the  question.) 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  now  call 
up  amendment  No.  1291. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  384,  beginning  with  line  1.  strike 
out  through  line  8  on  page  388  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 
••■nTLE  VIII— PUBLIC  SCHOOL  JURISDIC- 
TION PROVISIONS 

•"SHORT    TITLE 

"Sec.  801.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Public  School  Jurisdiction  Act  of  1974' 
"rn«Dn»08 

"Sec.  802.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

"(1)  the  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly 
ruled  that  the  maintenance  of  dual  school 
systems  In  which  students  are  assigned  to 
schools  solely  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or 
national  origin  denies  to  those  students  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  guaranteed  by 
the  fourteenth  amendment: 

"(2)  these  and  relateo  court  rulings  have 
Imposed  upon  public  school  agencies  the 
burden  of  eliminating  the  vestiges  of  dual 
school  systems  and  of  establishing  all  school 
systems  upon  a  unitary  basis: 

"(3)  the  lark  of  appropriate  statutory  def- 
inition of  a  unitary  school  system  has  left 
the  courts  without  objective  standards  In 
enforcing  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
•n  regard  to  pupil  assignment  with  a  re- 
sulting lack  of  uniformity  In  enforcement 
and  regulatory  requirements; 

"(4)  the  courts  have  been  overburdened 
with  the  complexity  and  length  of  the  litiga- 
tion and  continuing  Judicial  process  for  ef- 
fective enforcement  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment  and  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
and  other  related  statutes. 

"(b)  For  the  foregoing  reasons,  it  Is  nec- 
essary and  proper  that  the  Congress,  pur- 
suant to  the  powers  granted  to  It  by  the  Con- 


stitution of  the  United  States,  including,  but 
not  limited  to  section  5  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment,  take  action  to  enhance  the  en- 
forcement of  court  determinations  under  the 
Civil  Rights  .\ct  of  1964,  to  make  court  en- 
forcement unifbrm  by  setting  standards  and 
definitions  relative  to  a  unitary  school  sys- 
tem, and  to  relieve  the  congestion  of  court 
calendars'by  providing  for  the  orderly  release 
of  continuing  Federal  Jurisdiction  over  de- 
segregated public  schools. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  803.  Section  401  of  the  Civlt  Rights 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

""(e)    ""Local   educational   agency"'   means 
any  local  educational  agency  as  defined  by'" 
section  801(f)    of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965. 

"••(f)  ""State  educational  agency"  means 
a  State  educational  agency  as  defined  by  sec- 
tion 801  (k)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

'"(g)  "Unitary  school  system"  means  any 
public  school  system  In  which— 

"  '  ( 1 )  the  local  educational  agency  has 
complied  with  an  order  of  any  court  of  the 
United  States  based  on  racial  enrollment 
criteria  for  the  public  schools  of  that  agency, 
or  is  In  compliance  with  any  specific  plan  or 
published  guideline  authorized  or  approved 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  with  re- 
spect to  such  enrollment  criteria;  or 

"  "(2)  the  presently  used  procedure  for  as- 
signment of  children  and  teachers  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  of  the  local 
educational  agency  has  been  found  by  any 
court  of  the  United  States  to  be  in  compli- 
ance with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  against  a  charge  that  the 
schools  of  such  agency  were  segregated;    or 

"■(3)  the  assignment  of  children  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  of  that  agen- 
cy Is  by  attendance  zones  which  are  or  have 
been  found  by  any  court  of  the  United 
States  (A)  to  have  been  orlglnaUy  estab- 
lished with  reasonable  geographical  divisions 
without  Intent  to  discriminate  between  areas 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin, 
and  (B)  to  have  not  thereafter  besn  altered 
except  to  accord  with  and'  meet  conditions 
caused  by  population  Increases  or  decreases 
in  the  area  served,  granting  to  such  agencv 
the  right  to  reasonable  educational  discre- 
tion In  the  creation  or  elimination  of  neigh- 
borhood school  zones  In  geographically  con- 
tiguous areas  without  regard  to  the  racial 
composition  of  the  affected  residential  area; 
or 

"'(4)  not  less  than  twp-thlrds  of  the 
schools  of  a  local  educational  agency  have 
a  racial  composition  of  the  student  body  of 
each  school  which  shall  contain  a  percent- 
age of  majority  students  which  Is  not  less 
than  one-third  of  the  percentage  of  majority 
students  In  the  school  population  taken  as 
a  whole,  and  a  percentage  of  minority  stu- 
dents which  is  not  less  than  one-third  of  the 
percentage  of  minority  students  In  the  school 
population  taken  as  a  whole.'. 

""TERMINATION   OF  FEDERAL   JtmiSOlCTION 

"Sec.  804.  Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"  'ORDERLY  TERMINATION  OF  FEDERAL  JURISDIC- 
TION   OVER    STATE    EDlT.\TIONAL    AGENCIES 

"'Sec.  411,  (a)  The  continuing  applicabil- 
ity of  any  order  of  any  district  court  or  court 
of  appeals  of  the  United  States  requiring  the 
desegregation  of  the  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  of  a  local  educational 
agency  shall  terminate  upon  a  determination 
by  Jury  In  the  issuing  court  or  by  a  court 
having  review  Jurisdiction  thereover  that 
such  schools  of  the  defendant  local  educa- 
tional agency  are  and  have  been  a  unitary 
school  system  as  defined  in  section  401  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  a  full  school  year  since  their  estab- 
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itshment  or  following  any  voluntary  or  re- 
quiTMl  organization  thereof. 

"  '(b)  No  district  court  or  court  of  appeals 
of  the  United  States  shall  have  original,  con- 
tinuing, or  pendent  Jurisdiction  to  issue  In 
any  case  or  controversy.  In  law  or  In  equity, 
any  writ,  process,  rule,  decree,  order  or  com- 
mand directing,  forbidding,  or  changing  (A) 
the  assignment  or  transportation  of  any  stu- 
dent or  students  to  any  public  elementary  or 
secondary  school  made,  provided,  or  proposed 
pursuant  to  the  determination  and  direction 
of  the  SUte  or  local  educational  agency  op- 
erating or  having  supervisory  powers  over  the 
operation  of  such  schools,  or  (B)  the  employ- 
ment, assignment,  reassignment,  transfer,  or 
retention  of  any  member  of  the  teaching  or 
administrative  staff  of  any  such  school,  or 
(C)  any  appropriation  or  expenditure  of  any 
funds  for  the  construction,  maintenance, 
equipment,  or  operation  of  any  such  school, 
or  (D)  the  accreditation  of  any  such  school 
by  any  public  or  private  agency,  or  Its  inclu- 
sion m  any  pubUshed  list  or  directory  of  ac- 
credited schools.  If  such  school  Is.  or  Is  part 
of,  a  unitary  public  school  system  as  defined 
In  section  401(g)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  and  has  been  so  for  the  period  specified 
la  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"■(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  any  civil  case  or  con- 
troversy now  pending  or  here  after  brought 
In   or  removed  to  any  court  of  the  United 
States  for  or  with  respect  to  desegregation  of 
the  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
of  the  local  educational  agency  or  for  or  with 
respect  to  the  appropriation  or  expendltui« 
of  funds  for   the  construction,  equipment 
maintenance,  operation,  or  support  thereof. 
*"(d)  On  application  therefor  by  any  local 
educational  agency,  or  by  the  parent  of  any 
student  enrolled  In  any  school  operated  by 
such   agency,  or  by  any  State  educational 
agency  or  any  State   ofllcer  having  super- 
visory authority  over  the  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  of  such  local  educa- 
tional agency,  any  prior  Judgment,  decree 
or  order  of  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States   or   of   any   court   of   appeals   of   the 
united  States  related  to,  providing  for    or 
concerning  the  assignment  or  transportation 
of  students  In  or  to  the  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  of  such  local  educa- 
tional agency,  as  a  means  to  end  or  prevent 
or  correct  the  effects  of  segregation  of  stud- 
ents In  the  schools  of  such  agency  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  shall 
be  reopened  by  such  court  and  the  court 
shall   thereupon   promptly   submit   to   Jury 
determination  as  a  question  of  fact  whether 
or  not  the  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  of  such  agency  are.  and  have  been 
for  the  period  specified  In  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  a  unitary  school  system  as  de- 
fined in  section  401  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  Such  application  shall  be  made  by  a 
motion  In  the  cause  In  the  case  or  contro- 
versy and  in  the  court  in  which  such  Judg- 
ment, decree,  or  order  has  been  requested  or 
was  entered.  Such  application  shall  be  heard 
and  the  determination  thereby  prayed  shall 
be   made   within    twelve   months   from   the 
date  on  which  the  application  was  filed  The 
filing  of  any  such  application  shall  stay  the 
enforcement  of  any  existing  order  pending 
final    determination    of    the    Issue    therebv 
raised.  ' 

"•(e)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
Shall  limit  the  right  of  a  local  educational 
■gency  to  change  or  alter  Its  administrative 
or  financial  policies  following  the  termina- 
tion of  Federal  Jurisdiction  bv  reason  of  this 

section:  Providei.  however.  That 

"  "(1)  no  such  change  thereafter  made  shall 
B«  for  the  purpose  of  discriminating  against 
any  claae  of  students  or  employees  on  the 
basU  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  and 
(H)  no  student  shall  be  denied  the  right 
to  continue  thereafter  to  attend  the  school 
to  which  such  student  was  assigned  prior  to 
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such  change  and  to  be  furnished  the  neces- 
sary transportation  therefor. 

"'(f)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shaU  limit  the  existing  Jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  any  State  with  respect  to  the  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  that 
State,  nor  limit  or  affect  the  established 
review  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  over  decisions  of  the 
highest  courts  of  the  several  States.'. 

"SgyKRABTLnT 

"SBC.  806.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
of  any  amendment  made  by  this  Act,  or  the 
application  of  any  such  provision  to  any  per- 
son or  circumstances  Is  held  Invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  of 
the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  and  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  other  per- 
sons or  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby.". 

On  page  124,  In  the  table  of  contents, 
strike  out  title  Vm  and  Item  "Sec.  801." 
through  "Sec.  806."  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Tnu:  vm— PUBLIC  school  juris- 
diction PROVISIONS 
"Sec.  801.  Short  title. 
"Sec.  802.  Findings. 
"Sec.  303.  Definitions. 

"Sec.  804.  Termination  of  Federal  Jurisdic- 
tion. 
"Sec.  806.  SeverabUlty.", 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  my  pres- 
ent intent  is  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  this  amendment,  but  I  observe  that 
a  sufficient  number  of  Senators  is  not  In 
the  Chamber  to  order  them. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  days  ago.  when 
we  were  discussing  the  so-called  anti- 
busing  amendments,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  debate  about  the  Impact  of  bus- 
ing to  aclileve  racial  balance  on  our  edu- 
cational system.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
busing  is  one  of  the  most  disruptive  tools 
ever  introduced  into  the  toolkit  of  the 
courts. 

But  let  us  admit  frankly  that  busing  is 
only  a  symptom  of  a  deeper  problem,  a 
problem  that  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
American  sense  of  equity  and  the  Ameri- 
can tradition  of  personal  freedom.  And 
that  problem  is  the  vague  and  indefinite 
role  which  the  courts  have  assigned  to 
themselves  in  dealing  with  social  prob- 
lems. Under  cover  of  Judicial  decisions, 
the  courts  have  used  the  doctrine  of 
equity  under  the  law  to  assume  a  role 
which  is  both  legislative  and  executive  in 
nature.  And  while  equity  has  an  honored 
and  Important  place  in  our  judicial  tra- 
dition in  overcoming  an  imbalance  of 
justice  in  particular  worthy  cases.  I  do 
not  think  that  our  tradition  ever  con- 
templated the  use  of  equity  for  broad  and 
compelling  social  decisions. 

The  result  in  the  educational  field  Is 
that  the  courts  have  assumed  continuing 
and  indefinite  Jurisdiction  over  many  of 
the  key  operational  decisions  of  our 
schools.  These  decisions  have  been  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  competent  local 
officials  and  taken  over  by  judges  who, 
ail  too  often,  know  nothing  about  the 
educational  process  or  the  social  impli- 
cations of  the  orders  of  their  courts. 

Now  I  think  there  is  agreement  that 
the  thrustrof  the  Brown  decision  was 
that  the  State  must  be  color-blind  in  the 
operation  of  its  school  systems:  the  dual 
school  system  must  be  abandoned,  and  a 
unitary  school  system  set  up.  But  later 
decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  de- 


veloped the  theory  that  even  though  race 
must  not  be  a  factor  in  State  action  un- 
der the  Constitution,  the  doctrine  of 
equity  required  affirmative  action  in  re- 
gard to  race  as  a  remedy  where  State 
action  was  race-related  In  the  past.  The 
contradiction  between  the  decision  of 
Brown  and  the  subsequent  doctrine  of 
affirmative  action  was  apparently  re- 
solved on  the  groimds  that  affirmative 
action  was  a  temporary  suspension  of 
constitutional  rights.  In  other  words, 
one's  constitutional  right  not  to  be  dis- 
criminated against  on  the  basis  of  race 
could  be  suspended  temporarily  while 
remedies  were  applied.  This  was  the  doc- 
trine of  Swann,  and  I  have  spelled  It  out 
in  more  detail  in  the  lengthy  statement 
I  made  In  introducing  ray  bill  (S.  2336) 
originally. 

But  there  are  two  observations  to  be 
made  about  this  temporary  suspension 
of  constitutional  rights.  First,  by  its  very^ 
nature,  a  temporary'  suspension  cannot 
last  indefinitely.  Rights  long  delayed  are 
rights  denied.  At  some  point  the  unitary 
school  system  desired  by  the  courts  must 
be  presumed  to  have  been  achieved.  Sec- 
ond, once  the  imitary  school  system  has 
been  achieved,  the  courts  have  no  right 
under  the  Constitution  or  under  equity 
to  demand  affirmative  action  based  upon 
racial  quotas  or  goals. 

Now  I  realize  that  this  last  point  is 
hard  to  grasp  for  some  of  the  more  avid 
proponents  of  school  desegregation  and 
I  respect  their  sincerity.  But  even  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Swann  carefully  dis- 
tinguished between  the  constitutional 
remedies  required  by  equity  and  the  de- 
sirability of  school  desegregation  as  pub- 
lic policy.  Indeed,  the  Court  said  that  it 
had  no  power  under  the  Constitution  to 
enforce  school  desegregation  as  a  public 
policy  once  a  unitary  school  system  was 
achieved.  The  Court  specifically  said  that 
even  changing  neighborhoods  and  chang- 
ing racial  mixtures  of  the  school  enroll- 
ment which  resulted  from  demographic 
changes  were  beyond  its  reach. 

So  let  us  distinguish  between  affirma- 
tive action  to  achieve  a  unitarj*  school 
system  and  school  desegregation  as  pub- 
lic policy.  Frankly,  there  is  no  constitu- 
tional right  to  have  certain  set  racial  ra- 
tios, even  ratios  that  refiect  the  overall 
composition  of  the  school  district,  in  a 
given  school.  Any  school  jurisdiction  that 
believes  that  uniform  ratios  throughout 
its  system  make  for  good  public  policy 
should  be  entitled  to  operate  their  schools 
in  that  manner  if  their  constituencies  ap- 
prove: but,  by  the  same  token,  once  a 
unitary  system  has  been  established,  a 
school  system  ought  to  be  able  to  use  a 
neighborhood  svstem.  or  any  other  non- 
racial  system  of  pupil  assignment  that 
may  be  desired. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Washington 
Post  gave  a  good  example  of  this  in  an- 
nouncing the  reorganization  of  six 
schools  in  the  predominantly  white 
northwest  area  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. It  is  well  known  that  enrollment  in 
these  schools  had  drastically  declined  in 
recent  years  as  parents  chose  private 
schools  or  moved  out  of  the  District.  The 
Post  article  said  that  firit  priority  in 
pupil  assigmnent  would  be  given  to  those 
children  living  in  the  neighborhood.  One 
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school  Is  to  become  exclusively  a  school 
for  the  arts.  And  busing  of  black  children 
from  Anacostia  will  stop  next  year.  Mr. 
President.  I  say  that  If  a  neighborhood 
school  system  is  good  for  Washington, 
D.C.,  it  Is  good  for  any  of  the  50  States, 
North  or  South. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  Monday,  May  13,  1974.  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.)  V^ 

Mr.  HELMS.  My  amendment  is  based 
upon  the  broad  reservoir  of  good  will 
which  exists  between  the  two  races  and 
desire  of  most  parents  to  have  stability 
and  convenience  in  the  public  educa- 
tional system.  It  gives  a  statutory  defini- 
tion of  a  "unitary  school  system,"  but 
it  does  it  without  imposing  on  the  juris- 
diction of  the  courts.  In  essence,  the 
definition  says  that  a  imitarj'  school  sys- 
tem is  one  that  has  been  declared  a 
unitary  school  system  by  the  courts,  or 
one  that  has  been  operating  luider  a 
court  or  HEW -ordered  affirmative  action 
plan  intended  to  bring  about  a  unitary 
school  system.  And  since  the  suspension 
of  constitutional  rights  inherent  in  an 
affirmative  action  plan  must  necessarily 
be  of  limited  duration,  Congress  exercises 
its  prerogative  to  limit  that  suspension 
to  a  reasonable — and  I  emphasize  the 
word  "reasonable" — administrative  unit; 
namely.  1  school  year.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  compliance  with  the  court 
order  for  a  school  year  must  be  certi- 
fied by  the  Issuing  court. 

The  definition  Is  weighted  in  favor  of 
Federal  court  determinations;  a  "uni- 
tary school  system"  is  one  which — 

First.  Has  complied  with  any  court 
order  based  on  racial  enrollment  criteria, 
or  with  published  HEW  plans  or  guide- 
lines; or 

Second.  Has  a  pupil  assignment  pro- 
cedure that  a  U.S.  court  has  found  to 
be  in  compliance  with  constitutional  re- 
quirements for  that  school  system;   or 

Third.  Has  assignment  by  attendance 
zones  foimd  by  a  U.S.  court  to  have 
been  established  without  intent  to  dis- 
criminate and  not  altered  except  without 
regard  to  racial  composition  of  the  resi- 
dential area;  or 

Fourth.  Has  a  control  group  consisting 
of  two-thirds  of  its  schools  in  which 
each  school  meets  minimum  standards 
of  racial  composition;  an  Individual 
school  In  the  control  group  which  would 
have  to  have  at  least  one-third  of  the 
percentage  of  minority  students  in  the 
school  population  as  a  whole. 

If  the  issuing  court  determines  that 
the  school  system  has  been  in  compli- 
ance with  the  statutory  definition  for  the 
required  period  of  time — and  any  school 
official  or  parent  can  ask  the  court  to 
make  the  determination — then  the  sys- 
tem is  released  from  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion under  the  terms  of  this  amendment. 
Control  goes  back  to  the  people  and  the 
local  officials.  The  matter  cannot  be  re- 
opened In  Federal  courts,  although  the 
State  courts,  with  appeal  up  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  remain  available. 

Mr.  President,  my  proposal  would  re- 


lieve parents  and  local  schools  of  the 
burden  of  uncertainty  which  comes  with 
continuing  and  indefinite  jurisdiction 
the  Federal  courts.  I  have  received  le 
ters  from  all  over  the  coimtry  from  schtfol 
and  civic  officials  supporting  my  plai 
from  the  North,  the  Midwest,  the 
and  the  Southwest,  as  well  as  the 
It  Is  a  plan  which  Senators  from  every 
State  of  the  Union  can  agree  upon.  It  is 
a  plan  which  all  who  are  concerned  about 
civil  rights  and  Individual  liberties  can 
support  in  good  faith.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letters 
I  have  just  mentioned  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
as  well  as  my  statement  Irom  the  Record 
of  August  3,  1973. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

cSee  exhibits  2  and  3.) 
\m  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

EXHIBFI    1 

Six  Schools  in  NW  Wnx  Be  Mebged 
(By  Bart  Barnes) 

Six  of  the  city's  elementary  schools  west 
of  Rock  Creek  Park  will  merge  next  year  In 
an  effort  to  remain  open  and  viable  In  the 
face  of  declining  enrollments  and  continu- 
ing flight  to  private  schools. 

The  six  schools— ^Fillmore,  Hyde,  Key. 
Mann.  Hardy  and  Stoddert — all  are  located 
In  the  southern  section  of  ward  three  south 
of  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.  They  are  In 
an  area  predominantly  white  and  aSluent, 
where  over  the  last  few  years  the  public 
schools  have  waged  a  continuing  stniggle  to 
attract  enough  students  to  remain  open. 

What  they  propose  for  next  year  Is  to  hold 
elementary  classes  In  four  of  the  six  schools, 
make  one  of  the  remaining  two  a  center  for 
music,  art,  science  and  math,  and  the  other 
an  Intermediate  school . 

Dr.  James  T.  Gulnes.  associate  school 
superintendent  said  the  central  school  ad- 
ministration has  approved  the  merger  and 
that  he  expects  It  to  go  Into  effect  In  the 
fall.  A  few  details  remain  to  be  worked  out, 
he  said. 

In  essence,  the  merger  plan  is  the  result 
of  long  hours  of  discussion  and  negotiation 
among  parents,  teachers  and  principals  at  all 
of  the  six  schools.  Those  dL-^cussions  and 
negotiations  took  place  after  school  adminis- 
tration officials  Invited  parents  In  the  area 
to  devise  a  plan  to  strengthen  public  educa- 
tion In  their  neighborhood  by  reorganizing 
the  schools. 

Under  the  plap,  PUlmore  School  at  35th 
and  S  Streets  NW,  *hlch  now  has  an  enroll- 
ment of  117.  would  be  closed  as,  an  ele- 
mentary school  next  year.  It  would  becoftke  a 
center  for  music  and  arts,  science  and  mathe- 
matics with  covirses  and  programs  available 
to  children  from  each  of  the  other  five 
schools. 

Hardy,  at  Poxhall  Road  and  Volta  Place 
NW,  would  become  an  Intermediate  school 
for  grades  5.  6  and  7  and  In  subsequent  years 
grades  8  and  possibly  9. 

Enrollment  at  any  of  the  schools  would 
be  open  first  to  children  living  In  the  school 
district.  Places  not  taken  by  children  liv- 
ing within  the  boundaries  of  the  six  schools 
would  be  declared  oi>en  to  any  child  living 
In    the    city. 

The  total  enrollment  of  all  six  schools 
Is  709  but  there  Is  space  for  at  least  900.  Of 
the  709  enrolled,  211  are  bused  In  dally  from 
Anacostia  under  a  program  begun  In  1967  to 
alleviate  overcrowding  In  the  Far  Southeast 
section  of  the  city. 

School  ofllcials  have  told  the  Northwest 
parents  that  the  busing  program  probably 


wUl  not  continue  more  than  a  year  of  18 
months  more  since  the  Anacostia  schools  are 

o  longer  overcrowded. 

It  was  the  Impending  canceUatlon  of  the 
busing  program  that  provided  the  inunedl- 
ate  spark  of  the  reorganization  since  some 
of  the  schools  were  heavily  dependent  on 
bused-ln  children  to  remain  operating. 

At  Hardy,  for  example,  40  per  cent  of  the 
students  this  year  were  bused  from  Ana- 
costia while  at  Fillmore  the  figure  was  70 
per  cent. 

ParerHs  at  Fillmore  launched  an  ambi- 
tious campaign  earlier  In  the  year  to  re- 
cruit additional  students,  and  although 
there  was  some  limited  success  It  was  felt 
that  eventually  the  school  would  have  to 
close  as  an  elementary  school. 

Fillmore  students,  like  those  m  the 
younger  grades  at  Hardy  will  be  assigned  to 
other  schools  In  the  district.  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations  of  all  six  schools  say 
they  plan  to  continue  to  recruit  additional 
students  for  their  schools  and  are  planning 
a  mass  rally  May  22  to  encourage  parents 
to  enroll  their  children  In  the  public  schools. 

ExKiBrr  a 
The  State  or  North  Dakota, 

Depaktment  of  Public  Instruction, 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  August  24, 1973. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms, 

V.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Helms:  We  have  considered 
the  material  describing  the  Public  School 
Jurisdiction  Act  of  1973  (S.  2336)  which  you 
Introduced  on  August  3  and  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  it  appears  to  offer  a  solution 
to  the  turmoil  brought  about  by  the  court- 
ordered  desegregation. 

At  the  present  time  there  seems  to  be  no 
legislation  to  guide  the  courts  In  this  re- 
spect other  than  the  varying  Interpretations 
given  to  the  fourteenth  amendment. 

Also,  as  Indicated  In  the  summary,  the 
decisions  by  the  courts  In  our  opinion  seem 
to  be  quite  narrow  while  press  Interpreta- 
tions seem  broad.  Now  this  Is  only  our  hum- 
ble evaluation  of  the  situation. 

We  believe  your  legislation  Is  good  In  Its 
proposing  four  definitions  of  a  unitary  school 
system.  This  should  eliminate  the  need  for 
court-ordered  processes. 

From  our  point  of  view,  the  research  Is 
good,  the  Justification  well  stated,  and  the 
legislation  clear.  I  think  the  bill  Is  worthy 
of  support. 

Yours  sincerely. 

M.  F.  Peterson,  Superintendent. 

City  of  Pompano  Beach, 
Pompano  Beach.  Fla.,  August  24, 1973. 
Hon .  Jesse  Helms, 

V.S.   Senator.   Senate   Office    Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Helms:  We  have  received 
the  packet  of  material  describing  the  Public 
School  Jurisdiction  Act  of  1973  IS.  2336)  and 
I  have  reviewed  this  bill.  You  have  my  whole- 
hearted support,  as  well  as  that  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  citizens  In  our  City,  in  our  County 
and  m  our  State.  They  would  like  to  see  a 
bin  of  this  kind  passed  by  Congress,  so  that 
we  can  emerge  from  the  muck  and  mire  and 
the  cost  of  trying  to  live  up  to  what  Is  known 
as  the  unitary  school  system. 

Best  of  luck  m  your  fight — wish  I  could  aid 
you  personally. 

Sincerely  yours. 

William  J.  Alsoort,  Mayor. 

Stats  or  Soittr  CAaoLxirA. 
Department  or  Edxtcation, 
Columbia.  September  19, 1973. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Helms:  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
spond to  your  request  that  I  review  and 
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comment  on  the  Public  School  Jurisdiction 
Act  of  1973  (S.  2336)  which  you  introduced 
on  August  3.  Members  of  my  legal  research 
staff  have  studied  the  Act  and  report  that  It 
Is  legally  sound  and  will  withstand  any  legal 
challenge.  They  also  note  Its  merit  In  pro- 
viding relief  of  the  tremendous  burden  upon 
the  federal  courts. 

Prom  an  administrator's  standpoint,  the 
proposed  act  addresses  a  fundamental  ques- 
tion that  has  developed  In  the  wake  of  Civil 
Rights  litigation  m  the  Southeast:  At  what 
point  and  by  what  measure  will  a  political 
subdivision  be  Judged  to  have  erased  all 
vestiges  of  de  jure  segregation?  I  recognize 
that  the  proposed  act  has  universal  applica- 
tion to  cases  arising  out  of  both  de  jure  and 
de  facto  segregation  but  it  is  the  former  that 
presents  unique  problems  to  us.  I  appreciate 
your  efforts  to  legally  define  a  "unitary  school 
system"  with  all  its  Implications  for  resolv- 
ing administrative  and  program  problems 
within  the  system  of  public  education. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ctril  B.  Busbee. 
State  Superintendent  of  Education. 

OmcE  OF  THs  Governor. 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  August  29. 1793. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms. 
U,S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hklms;  Thank  you  so  much 
for  sending  me  the  packet  of  materials  de- 
scribing the  Public  School  Jurisdiction  Act 
of  1973.  A  member  of  my  staff  has  reviewed 
the  proposed  legislation  and  I  am  advised 
that  It  has  much  merit. 

I  share  your  deep  concern  over  the  recent 
trend  of  court  decisions  which  seem  to  di- 
rectly encroach  upon  the  traditional  notion 
of  local  control  over  education.  The  damage 
which  these  decisions  may  have  caused  to 
our  young  people  is  as  yet  still  undetermined 
but  I  am  persuaded  that  when  the  final  sta- 
tistics are  in.  they  will  horrify  even  the  most 
committed  social  planner.  We  simply  cannot 
afford  to  sacrifice  the  health  of  our  young 
people  and  our  communities  at  large  for  the 
sake  of  some  sterile,  artificial  concept  of  ra- 
cial balance. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  S  2336  and  am  today 
urging  that  Arizona's  Congressional  Delega- 
tion Join  me  in  that  support.  I  believe  that 
your  legislation  represents  an  effective  re- 
sponse to  our  current  dlleomia. 

Again,  thank  you  for  sending  the  informa- 
tion to  me  and  please  accept  my  best  wishes 
and  continued  support  in  this  endeavor. 
Yovirs  sincerely. 

Jack  Wiixiams. 

Fresno  Unified  School  District. 

Fresno.  Calif..  September  11. 1973. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms. 
Senate  Office  Building.' 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Helms:  On  August  14.  1973. 
you  addressed  a  communication  to  the  Hon- 
orable Ted  Wills.  Mayor  of  the  City  of 
Fresno,  including  information  relating  to  the 
Puollc  Schools  Jurisdiction  Act  of  1973 
sponsored  by  you.  Mayor  Wills  forwarded 
that  communication  and  the  material  to  me 
for  my  review  and  response. 

I  am  rery  gratefi-.l  to  Mayor  Wills  for 
forwarding  this  material  to  me,  because  I  am 
pleased  and  excited  about  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. 1  have  stidled  the  material  carefully 
and  discussed  It  with  my  associates.  We  are 
of  the  onlnlon  that  this  Is  the  best  effort 
yet  to  bring  order  to  the  unfortunate  chaos 
of  segregation,  desegregation,  and  Integra- 
tion efforts  I  urge  you  to  move  with  dis- 
patch m  securing  passage  of  this  very  Im- 
Dortant  appropriate  and  neces.?ary  legisla- 
tion. 

For  your  Information.  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  a  letter  which  I  have  directed  to 


Senator;  Tunuey  and  Cranston,  and  to  my 
own  Congressman,  Bernle  Sisk.  and  a  per- 
sonal friend.  Del  Clawson,  Again,  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Arnold  Pinch,  Su^nerintendent . 

State  or  Delaware, 

DEPARTiiiENT     OF     PUBI.IC     INSTRUCTION. 

Dover.    Del.,    .lugust    20,    197:;. 
Hon.  J£SS3   Helms. 
U.S.   Senate. 
Washington.   D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Helms:  I  am  writing  this 
letter  In  response  to  yours  of  August  8.  1973 
la  which  you  presented  a  packet  of  materials 
describing  the  Public  School  Jurisdiction  Act 
of  1973  (S.  2336)  and  Invited  my  comment  of 
support  a.s  the  case  may  be.  Several  members 
of  our  staiT  have  reviewed  your  proposal  and 
have  pointed  out  to  me  instances  in  which 
such  a  law  would  have  been  of  service  to 
the  Delaware  school  system. 

In  your  own  research  you  may  have  ccme 
across  the  classic  case  from  our  own  State. 
In  a  Civil  Action  No.  1816-1822  under  the 
hcadl"g  of  "Evans  vs  Buchanan"  In  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Delaware,  we  had  a  ruling  on  June  26.  1961 
relating  to  the  desegregation  of  our  schools. 
(Until  that  time  Delaware  was  not  only  seg- 
regated but  was  unique  among  the  officially 
segregated  states  In  that  we  had  two  series 
of  school  boards  and  school  districts 
throughout  the  State.)  In  your  discussion  of 
S.  2336  you  point  out  the  courts  have  per- 
mitted cases  to  stand  open  or  to  be  reopened. 
In  the  case  of  "Evans  vs  Buchanan"  the 
court  reserved  the  right  to  reopen  and  thus 
on  about  July  27.  1971  attorneys  did  file  to 
reopen  for  the  purpose  of  adding  parties 
plaintiff  and  parties  defendant.  We  are  now 
In  preparation  In  behalf  of  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware to  defend  ourselves  in  this  newly 
opened  case. 

Our  case  Is  similar  to  those  referred  to  in 
your  speech  before  the  Congress  In  that 
housing  characteristics  In  the  Wilmington 
School  District  have  changed  since  1961.  In 
fact,  they  have  changed  even  more,  recently. 
In  1965  to  '67  following  the  enactment  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  all  Delaware  school  dis- 
tricts were  found  In  compliance  with  the  new 
federal  Act  and  thus  moved  forward  think- 
ing that  the  .situation  was  settled  for  all  of 
our  State. 

It  would  appear  that  had  the  Public  School 
Jurisdiction  Act  been  a  fact  during  the  past 
several  years  In  Delaware  we  would  not  now 
again  be  In  a  disruption,  the  cause  of  which 
we  do  not  fully  comprehend.  It  can  be  a 
bit  embarrassing  to  think  as  a  school  official 
you  have  done  everything  the  law  or  the 
court  Is  requiring  and  are  In  compliance  and 
then   be  served   with  a  reopened  suit. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  give  my  endorse- 
ment to  the  proposals  you  are  making  and  in 
turn  invite  you  or  members  of  your  staff  to 
inquire  further  through  my  office  Into  our 
own  situation  if  that  will  be  of  benefit  to 
you.  You  may.  of  course,  wish  to  make  fur- 
ther inqvUry  through  our  ov.n  Senior  Sen- 
ator William  Roth  or  our  Junior  Senator 
Joseph  Blden. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Kenneth  C.  Madden. 
State   Superintendent. 

CXTT  or  Srebotgan,  Wis.. 

August  22.  1973. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hklms:  Roger  Schneider  Is 
no  longer  the  Mayor  of  Sheboygan  as  of  April, 
1973,  but  I  would  be  more  than  happy  to 
answer  your  letter,  being  the  newly  elected 
Mayor  of  Sheboygan. 

I  agree  with  the  legislation  you  have  in- 
troduced. We  do  not  have  a  racial  problem 


of  any  sort  in  Sheboygan  but  the  day  may 
come  when  we  will,  but  either  way,  I  feel  to 
bus  for  the  sake  of  racial  equality  Is  wrong. 
We  as  cities  are  losing  local  control  and  I  am 
totally  against  that.  Bussing  disrupts  fami- 
lies, no  matter  what  color,  and  also  disrupts 
the  students. 

Let  us  return  to  grass  roots  control  of  local 
government.  I  am  sure  we  are  all  responsible 
community  leaders  who  will  do  what  is  best 
for  all  people. 

Respectfully, 

Richard  W.  Suscha,  Mayor. 

CrTT  OF  Texas  Cut, 

August  24.  1973. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  August  14,  1973,  and  enclosures 
concerning  the  Public  School  Jurisdiction 
Act  of  1973  (S.  2336)  and  I  have  read  It  with 
great  interest. 

I  am  entirely  In  accord  with  this  legisla- 
tion and  sincerely  hope  that  Congress  will 
speedily  enact  it. 

Thank  you  verv  much  for  allowing  me  the 
privilege  of  reviewing  this  material  and  ex- 
pressing my  views. 
Sincerely, 

Emmett  p.  Lowrt.  Mayor. 

OFTlrE  OP  StTERINTENDENT.  PUB- 
LIC Instruction,  Johnston 
County. 

Smithfteld,  N.C.,  August  15, 1973. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms. 
US  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hklms:  I  wish  to  thank  you 
for  your  letter  dated  August  8  and  the  copy 
of  the  bill  you  Introduced  In  the  Senate  on 
August  3 

This  bill  appears  to  have  great  merit, 
especially  for  the  states  outside  the  south. 

An  area  In  which  you  can  be  of  valuable 
assistance  to  our  school  system  and  many 
others  In  North  Carolina  is  In  reference  to 
the  problem  which  I  wrote  your  office  several 
weeks  ago.  In  brief  the  problem  is  this. 
Congres.s  appropriates  funds  for  schools  such 
as  ESAP  and  then  HEW  sets  up  their  own 
rules  and  regulations  In  such  a  manner  that 
It  is  extremely  tedious  and  difficult  to  obtain 
the  money  appropriated.  The  officials  In 
the  Atlanta  Office  and  apparently  in  the 
Washington  Office  resort  to  extreme  methods 
designed  to  turn  down  applications  to  the 
extent  of  going  back  from  six  to  eight  years 
and  charging  that  someone  was  treated  un- 
fairly when  they  have  no  evidence  to  sup- 
port their  charge  and  also  enter  Into  the  em- 
ployment of  personnel  quotas  that  are  diffi- 
cult to  meet.  Also,  they  wish  to  determine 
the  membership  of  various  claitses  on  strict 
racial  ratio  without  reference  to  sound  edu- 
cational planning.  Local  control  and  local 
planning  along  the  line  of  sound  educational 
planning  Is  extremely  difficult  when  one 
makes  an  effort  to  comply  with  their  guide- 
lines. 

Sincerely  yours. 

E.  S.  Simpson.  Superintendent. 

CiTT  OF  Wilmington.  N.C.. 

September  12,  1973. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms. 

US.  Senator,  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Helms;  Your  letter  describ- 
ing the  Public  School  Jurisdiction  Act  of 
1973  (S.  2336)  appears  to  be  a  vast  improve- 
ment and  I  am  very  happy  that  you  intro- 
duced this  on  August  23rd.  It  should  prove 
most  helpful  to  children,  teachers,  and  par- 
ents and  If  you  will  advise  u.s  of  any  par- 
ticular way  we  may  support  this,  we  will  be 
happy  to  do  so. 
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Your  effort  in  this  vital  area  is  most  ap- 
preciated by  most  people  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  better  aays  as  a  result. 
With  best  wishes.  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

John  C.  Svmmes,  Counciltnan. 

City  of  Durham,  N.C, 

September  4,  1973. 
H>j2i.  JcssE  Helms, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Helms:  I  have  your  letter  of 
August  14,  1973,  requesting  that  I  review  the 
proposed  Public  Schocl  Jurisdiction  Act  of 
1973  (S.  2336; .  I  have  read  Lhe  niaierlals  and 
believe  that  the  proposed  legislation  has  a 
great  deal  of  merit. 

As  the  fatlier  of  five  children,  I  am  more 
concerned  about  item  being  uprooted  from 
a  school  situation  movement  than  I  am  about 
integration.  If  your  legislation  can  once  and 
for  all  stabilize  the  movement  of  children, 
then  I  would  be  enthusiastic  for  it. 
Sincerely. 

James  R.  H.\wkins,  Mayor. 

COMMONWrHLTH   OF  VlHCINIA. 

Office  of  the  Governor, 
Richmond,  August  23,  1973. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms. 
U.S.  Senate, 
V/aslLington,  D.C. 

Dz.\K  Senator  Helms:  Your  letter  describ- 
ing the  Public  School  Jurlsdictlou  Act  ol 
1973  arrived  in  my  absence  from  Richmond. 
I  appreciate  your  thcughtfulness  In  bringing 
this  proposed  legislation  to  my  attention. 

Certainly,  legislation  which  would  alleviate 
the  frustratiriis  and  time-consuming  prob- 
lems of  parents  and  sc'iool  administrators 
alike  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  everyone. 
The  resolution  of  such  problems  would  also 
help  us,  in  Virginia,  to  realize  our  Consti- 
tutional mandate  for  quality  educatlcn  for 
our  total  school  population.  Of  course,  a 
deiogregated  school  system  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  return  to  a  aesrcgated  status. 

Best  wishes. 
Cordially, 

LiNWOOD   Holton. 


The  City  of  Hampton,  Va., 

August  28,  1973. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Helms:  Thank  you  for  vour 
letter  of  August  15,  1973,  with  enclosed  cop- 
ies of  your  proposed  bill  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  busing  of  the  public  school 
children. 

The  issue  of  busing  has  occupied  our  at- 
tention here  at  Hampton  as  well  as  in  prac- 
tically every  other  community  In  Virginia, 
and  it  Is  certainly  one  of  the  great  challenges 
of  our  day  which  will  be  solved  only  through 
the  application  of  the  best  thinking  of  many 
to  the  problem. 

I  commend  you  on  your  efforts,  together 
with  my  good  friend  Bill  Scott  of  Virginia, 
In  this  regard. 

Yours  very  truly, 

David  ft.  Mantacue,  Mayor. 

City  of  Vallejo,  Calif., 

August  29. 1973. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.d. 

Dear  Senator  Helms:  I  have  read  The 
material  you  sent  on  the  Public  School  Juris- 
diction act  of  1973  (S.  2336) . 

I  favor  local*  Jurisdiction  in  school  opera- 
tion. Neither  ethnic  people  or  Caucasians  are 
happy  with  enforced  busing.  People  pur- 
chase homes  near  schools  so  their  chil- 
dren will  be  within  walking  distance  of  a 
school  for  safety  reasons.  A  Mother  does  not 
feel  comfortable  with  her  children  bussef. 
across  town. 


I  belle\e  that  If  neighborhoods  are  Inte- 
grated as  they  are  today,  the  schools  will  be 
Integrated  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
neighborhood. 

Good  teachers  teach  the  same  curriculum 
no  matter  what  the  class  composition  is. 

Mandatory  regulations  are  breaking  down 
the  public  school  system  by  arbitrary  de- 
mands not  desired  by  the  citizenry  and  we 
are  breaking  down  the  foundation  of  Amer- 
ica, happy  families,  by  required  bussing  caus- 
ing anxiety  in  the  homes  and  frustration. 

I   certainly   believe   your   Bill   S-2336   is   a 
good  bill  aiid  a  step  forward  In  the  highly 
co.iiroverslal  matter  of  busing. 
Sincerely. 

Florence  E.  Douglas.  Mayor. 


State  of  Arkansas. 
Office  of  the  Governor, 
Little  Rock,  August  16,  1973. 
Hon.  Jesse  Hi::  ms. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Helms:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  August  8  with  the  enclosed  packet 
describing  th?  Public  School  Jurisdiction  Act 
of  1973  (S.  2336).  Obviously,  a  great  deal  of 
talent  and  hard  work  have  gone  into  this 
piece  of  legislation,  and  I  look  forward  to  a 
rep.  rt  on  It  from  my  Departnipni  of  Educa- 
tion. I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  study 
your  proposal  and  respond  with  suggestions. 
Kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Dale  Bumplrs. 


State  of  California, 

Governor's  Okficf. 
Sacramento,  September  11, 1973. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Helms:  Thank  you  f<T  giving 
me  the  opportunity  to  review  your  proposed 
Public  School  Jurisdiction  Act  of  1973  (S. 
2336). 

As  you  know.  I  strongly  advocate  the  prin- 
ciple of  local  autonomy,  which  I  believe  your 
proposal  emphasizes.  I  look  forward  to  study- 
ing it  carefully  to  consider  It-,  effect  on  the 
people  of  the  State  of  California. 
Best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan, 

Governor. 

Exhibit    3 
(From  Congressional  Record.   Aug.  3.   1973 1 
Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions 
By  Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself.  Mr.  East- 
land, K.T.  ScoTT  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Al- 
len, and  Mr.  THtJRMOND) : 
S.  2336.  A  bin  to  provide  objective  defini- 
tions of  i-.nltary  school  systems  for  uniform 
court  enforcement  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
and  to  relieve  the  congestion  of  court  calen- 
dars by  providing  for  the  orderly  release  of 
continuing  Federal  Jurisdiction  ov?r  deseere- 
gated  schools,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Commltree  on  the  Judirfarv. 

PUBLIC    SCHOOL   JtrRTSDICTION   ACT    OF    1973 

Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  bill  designed  to  rertcre  local  Jurisdic- 
tion over  public  schools  In  an  orderly  and 
rapid  manner.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  bill  be  pr'nted  In  the  Record 
at  the  con^lu?ion  of  ray  rem&rks. 

The  PREsroiNc  Officer.  Without  objection 
It  1p  fo  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  Hflms.  I  also  ask  unanlmou.s  consent 
that  the  names  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  and  the  dls- 
tlngtilshed  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Scorr) 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  this  bill. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  WIthotit  objection. 
It  Is  so  ordered. 


I.    THE     NiUrUKE    OF    THE    PROBLEM 

Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  President.  In  frammg  a 
remedy  for  the  problem  of  educational  dis- 
ruption through  court  orders  to  achieve  ra- 
cial balaiice,  we  must  focus  precisely  upon 
the  nature  of  the  problem,  the  restraints  of 
the  Constitution  as  currently  Interpreted  b\ 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  practical  effects 
of  the  solutions  pre  posed.  Moreover,  we  want 
a  remedy  that  will  work,  and  work  now. 

A  further  complication  is  that  siich  a  rem- 
edy must  be  unlver.^ally  applicable  in  cases 
arising  both  out  of  de  Jure  and  de  facto  seg- 
regation. Since  the  Denver  decision  it  may  be 
assumed  that  court  orders  will  now  be  Issued 
In  geographic  areas  where  It  had  formerly 
been  assumed  that  segregated  schools  were 
the  result  of  de  facto  situations.  The  mere 
absence  In  the  past  of  legislation  or  regtila- 
tlons  reqvilring  the  separation  of  students 
by  race  no  longer  prot.ects  school  systems 
outside  the  fv  uth  from  as.^ault  through  the 
courts.  It  Is  urgent  therefore  that  both  North 
and  South  Join  In  framing  a  remedy. 

Nor  can  a  legislative  remedy  deal  directly 
with  the  desire  of  most  people  for  neighbor- 
hood and  community  schools,  and  their  dis- 
taste for  court-Imposed  busing  and  other 
mandatory  assignment  pHns  and  Integra- 
tion device?  I  believe  that  any  attempt  to 
restrict  the  hands  of  the  courts  would  ulti- 
mately be  set  aside,  even  though  I  disagree 
with  the  basic  preml"*  the  courts  are  using. 
It  would  be  deeply  disappoint l;-ig  to  pass  a 
bin  provldlncr  relief  ajralnst  busing  for  racial 
balance,  only  to  have  It  thrown  out  by  the 
courts. 

Finally,  our  remedy  must  be  a  solution 
that  can  be  supported  In  good  conscience  by 
all  men  of  good  will,  whatever  their  political 
pcrsuaElon  We  must  not  forget  that  the 
ultimate  aim  of  relief  legislation  Is  to  pro- 
mote good  community  relations  and  a 
wholesome  atmosphere  for  sound  education. 
The  re'-earch  report  by  Harvard  sociologist 
David  J.  Armor.  "The  Evlde:ire  on  Busing" 
In  the  Public  Interest.  No.  28  Summer  1972. 
and  the  subsequent  dlscus-^lons  clearly  dem- 
onstrate that  the  sociology  of  mandatory 
Integration  without  freedom  of  choice  has 
proven  to  be  either  erroneous  or  much  more 
complex  th:>n  formerly  Imagined.  It  does 
nothing  to  Improve  relationships  between 
the  races  or  academic  achievement;  In  fact 
the  evidence  is  that  It  engenders  hostility 
and  lowers  self-esteem  and  achievement. 
Until  our  Constitutional  interpretation  can 
be  brought  into  line  with  reality,  we  must 
take  legislative  steps  to  foreclose  the  harm 
being  done  to  the  children. 

If  such  steps  are  to  survive  a  court  test, 
they  must  not  violate  the  Internal  logic  of 
the  current  mythology  attributed  to  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  We  must  focus  the 
issue  mere  narrowly  upon  what  the  courts 
have  decided,  not  iipon  what  we  think  they 
have  decided,  or  what  we  would  like  them 
to  decide.  Changl:'g  Judicial  thinking  Is  a 
process  of  years,  even  If  a  constitutional 
amendment  were  passed  overnight.  The  only 
ready  remedy  is  one  WTltten  v.lthln  the 
grrmmar  of  recent  court  decisions.  And  con- 
trsry  to  the  popular  impression,  the  major 
court  decisions — although  sweeping  In  their 
elTects— have  been  quite  narrowly  defined. 

n.    AFFIRMATIVE    ACTION    TO    ACHIEVE    RACIAL 

nAL.\MCE 

Although  "buslnc:"  get?  the  headlines, 
there  are  many  other  techniques  also  pre- 
scribed by  courts  to  achieve  what  Is  com- 
mo'.lv  called  "a  racial  balance."  These  other 
technique.^;  are  Just  as  disruptive — some  even 
more  so — of  the  organic  patterns  of  ccmmu- 
nltr  development. 

These  techniques  l:iclude  pa'rlng  of 
schools,  reorganization  of  Junior  and  senior 
high  schools,  building  of  new  schools,  gerry- 
mandering of  attendance  zones,  and  other 
devices  apparently  Intended  to  create  a  racial 
balance  l)i  each  school.  Yet  the  conimon 
impression  that  the  courts  have  required  a 
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racial  balance  as  an  end  In  Itself, Is  mis- 
leading. On  the  contrary,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  has  never  required  that  a  school  sys- 
tem must  have  a  racial  balance  for  lis  own 
sake.  In  specific  situations,  however,  the 
Court  has  upheld  orders  that  are  weighted 
heavily  on  the  side  of  accomplishing  In  each 
school  of  the  system  a  racial  distribution 
that  approximates  the  racial  balance  of  the 
locality. 

^ch  orders  have  been  generally  issued  by 
the  lower  courts  under  their  equity  powers, 
usually  in  the  form  of  decrees  or  orders  of  a 
continuing  quality  which  retain  Jurisdic- 
tion In  the  courts  without  limit  of  time  or 
circumstances.  Civil  rights  cases  and  In  par- 
ticular school  cases  have  created  a  special 
form  of  constitutional  interpretation.  Until 
such  cases  came  to  the  courts,  the  Constitu- 
tion was  viewed  as  a  prohibitory  instrument 
forbidding  dlscrimlnatioa  under  "State  ac- 
tion." The  lower  Federal  courts,  in  particu- 
lar, have  devised  an  affirmative  or  ■com- 
pensatory" interpretation  of  the  Coa-stltu- 
tlon  on  the  ground  that  preexisting  depriva- 
tion of  constitutional  rights  must  be  affirm- 
atively adjusted  to  a  given  point  of  defined 
equality  before  the  normal  constitutional 
limits  can  be  restored. 

In  effect,  then,  when  the  Supreme  Court 
Is  upholding  a  lower  court  order  that  re- 
quires some  affirmative  action — In  the  form 
of  busing,  pairing,  zoning,  et  cetera— It  is  re- 
quiring the  school  authorities  to  demon- 
strate that  the  State  Is  no  longer  encourag- 
ing segregation.  In  order  to  prove  that  the 
past  practices  which  resulted  in  segregation 
and  are  now  declared  unconstitutional  have 
been  abandoned,  the  school  authorities  must 
take  steps  to  achieve  the  uniform  racial  dis- 
tribution that  presumably  woiild  hr.ve  re- 
sulted had  It  not  been  for  past  State  action. 
In  short,  the  Court  does  not  hold  that  it  is 
the  Consitutlon  that  requires  a  uniform  ra- 
cial distribution:  it  is  the  doctrine  of  equity 
that  requires  busing  and  similar  artificial 
steps  to  achieve  racial  balance  until  a  sup- 
posedly normal  state  of  coastitutlonal  rights 
can  be  restored. 

Pot  example.  In  approving  the  district 
court's  formula  for  a  racial  balance  of  71 
percent  to  29  percent,  the  Supreme  Court  In 
Swann  against  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board 
of  Education,  specifically  called  It  "a  useful 
starting  point  in  shaping  a  remedy  to  cor- 
rect past  Constitutional  violations."  It  was 
a  starting  point,  not  an  end  In  Itself.  The 
Supremo  Court  found  that — 

"In  sum.  the  very  limited  use  made  of 
mathematical  ratios  was  within  the  equita- 
ble remedial  discretion  of  the  district  court." 
These  are  subtle  distinctions  which  are  of 
no  comfort  to  parents  who  find  their  chU- 
dren's  lives  disrupted  and  their  educational 
achievement  threatened  by  the  Instability 
and  social  chaos  which  so  frequently  fol- 
lows such  court  orders.  I  strongly  dissent 
from  the  flne-spun  constitutional  theory  that 
invents  momentous  new  doctrines  of  affirma- 
tive action  out  of  whole  cloth.  Tet  we  must 
use  as  our  starting  point  the  fact  that  these 
theories  are  the  prevaUlng  law  and  that  there 
la  Uttle  hope  that  they  wUl  be  overturned  In 
the  near  future.  Our  legislative  remedy  must 
be  framed  out  of  the  same  distinctions. 
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rti.  na  ^znn-axttztrt  for  a  UNn-ART  school 

SYSTTM 

If  racial  balance  Is  not  the  end  sought  by 
present  constitutional  Interpretation,  then 
what  is  that  end?  In  Judicial  language,  the 
requirement  Is  that  a  State,  under  a  recent 
Interpretation  of  the  14th  amendment,  must 
convert  any  dual  school  system  Into  a  unl- 
Ury  school  system.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
emphasized  this  over  and  over. 

In  the  pivotal  Green  decision,  the  Ootirt 
said: 

"The  transition  to  a  unitary,  nonraclal  sys- 
tem of  p-ubllc  education  was  and  Is  the  ulti- 
mate end  to  be  brought  about."  [301]  US  430 


at  436;  20  Law  Ed  2nd  716  at  722;  88SCt  1689 
at  16931 

Referring  back  to  Brown  n.  the  Courts 
opinion  In  Green  was  verj-  specific: 

"School  boards  such  as  the  respondent  then 
operating  state-compelled  dual  systems  were 
nevertheless  clearly  charged  with  the  affirm- 
ative duty  to  take  whatever  steps  might 
be  necessary  to  convert  to  a  unitary  system 
m  which  racial  discrimination  would  be 
eliminated  root  and  branch."  |391  US  430  at 
437:  20  Law  Ed  2nd  716  at  723;  88SCt  1689  at 
16641 

Unfortunately,  the  phrase  "a  unitary  sys- 
tem" has  never  been  defined.  Yet  we  can 
deduce  the  Courts  concept  from  the  way  It 
was  handled  In  the  Swann  opinion.  There 
we  find  that  "the  objective  today  remains  to 
eliminate  from  the  public  schools  all  vestiges 
of  State-Imposed  segregation."  Over  and  over 
again.  Swann  deals  with  the  problem  of 
racial  composition  strictly  In  accord  with 
whether  or  not  the  pattern  was  State-lm- 
po^d. 

"The  constant  theme  and  thrust  of  every 
holding  from  Brown  I  to  date  Is  that  sUte-' 
enforced  separation  of  races  In  public  schools 
Is  discrimination  that  violates  the  Equal  Pro- 
tection Clause.  The  remedy  commanded  was 
to  dismantle  dual  school  systems."  (402  US  1 
at  22;  28  Law  Ed  2nd  at  570;  91SCt  1267  at 
12791 

And  again,  the  Court  narrowly  defined  Its 
mission  to  Include  only  State-sanctioned  dis- 
crimination in  schools,  not  discrimination 
which  might  arise  from  other  factors: 

"We  are  concerned  in  these  cases  vrith  the 
elimination  of  the  discrimination  inherent  In 
the  dual  school  systems,  not  with  the  myriad 
factors  of  human  existence  which  can  cause 
discrimination  in  a  multitude  of  ways  on 
racial,  religious,  or  ethnic  grounds.  The  tar- 
get of  the  cases  from  Brown  I  to  the  present 
was  the  dual  school  system.  The  elimina- 
tion of  racial  discrimination  in  public  schools 
Is  a  large  task  and  one  that  should  not  be 
retarded  by  efforts  to  achieve  broader  pur- 
poses lying  beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  school 
authorities.  One  vehicle  can  carry  only  a 
limited  amount  of  baggage.  It  would  not 
serve  the  important  objective  of  Brown  I  to 
seek  to  use  school  desegregation  cases  for 
purposes  beyond  their  scope,  although  de- 
segregation of  schools  ultimately  wUl  have 
impact  on  other  forms  of  discrimination  " 
[402  US.  1  at  22:  28  Law  Ed  2nd  at  570- 
91SCt  1267  at  1279) 

Finally,  the  Court  came  as  close  as  It  ever 
has  done  to  defining  a  unitary  school  system 
when  It  said : 

"Our  objective  In  dealing  with  the  Issues 
presented  by  these  cases  Is  to  see  that  school 
authorities  exclude  no  pupU  of  a  racial 
minority  from  any  school,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, on  account  of  race:  It  does  not  and 
cannot  embrace  all  the  problems  of  racial 
prejudice,  e-en  when  those  problesis  con- 
tribute to  disproportionate  racial  concentra- 
tions in  some  schools."  f402  U.S.  1  at  23-  Law 
Ed  2nd  at  570;  91SCt  1267  at  1279.) 

We  may  conclude  that  a  unitary  school 
system  Is  one  In  which  the  school  authori- 
ties exclude  no  pupU?  of  a  racial  minority 
from  any  school,  dlrectlv  or  Indirectly  on 
accaunt  of  race.  At  the  same  time,  the  Court 
recognizes  that  a  unitary  school  system 
might  Include  disproportionate  racial  con- 
centrations In  some  schools,  so  long  as  those 
disproportionate  concentrations  are  not 
caused  by  action  on  the  part  of  school  au- 
thorities with  intent  to  segregate.  State  dis- 
criminatory actions  are  proscribed:  other 
factors  which  result  In  racial  Imbalance  In 
the  schools  are  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
Court's  activity.  In  fact,  the  Court  said 
specifically: 

"The  Constitutional  command  to  desegre- 
gate schools  does  not  mean  that  every  school 
In  every  community  must  always  reflect  the 
racial  composition  of  the  school  system  as  a 


whole."  [402  US.  1  at  24;  28  Law  Ed  2nd  554 
at  24;  91SCC  1267  at  1280.  | 

In  fact,  the  Court  tells  us  that  'absent  a 
constitutional  violation,  there  would  be  no 
basis  for  Judicially  ordering  assignment  of 
students  on  a  racial  basis." 

To  summarize  these  Important  distinc- 
tions, we  may  say  that  the  Supreme  Court 
holds  it  unconstitutional  to  assign  pupils  on 
the  basis  of  race;  however,  when  a  court  finds 
a  situation  where  pupils  have  been  assigned 
on  the  basis  of  race,  then  equity  requires 
that  this  "Constitutional  violation"  be  com- 
pensated by  pupil  assignment  on  a  racial 
basis.  Yet  this  compensatory  action  Is  ob- 
viously of  limited  duration.  Compensation 
cannot  go  on  forever;  nor  can  a  sound  theory 
of  the  Constitution  endure  a  permanent  sus- 
pension of  the  Constitutional  right  not  to  be 
assigned  on  a  racial  basis 

The  Court  Itself  calls  this  suspension  an 
"Interim  period"  Referring  to  remedial  al- 
tering of  school  zones  In  Swann,  It  said: 

"As  an  Interim  corrective  measure  this 
cannot  be  said  to  be  beyond  the  broad  reme- 
dial powers  of  a  Court"  f  402  U.S.  1  at  page  27: 
28  Law  Ed  2nd  554  at  page  573;  91SCt  1267 
at  1282). 

Noting  the  burdens  which  court  orders 
Impose — burdens  the  Court  Itself  admits  may 
be  "administratively  awkward.  Inconvenient 

and  even  bizarre" — the  Court  says 

"But  all  awkwardness  and  Inconvenience 
cannot  be  avoided  in  the  Interim  period 
when  remedial  adjustments  are  being  made 
to  eliminate  the  dual  school  system"  [402 
U.S.)  page  28;  Law  Ed  554  at  page  575;  91SCt 
1267  at  1282). 

It  follows  therefore  that  Congress  la  at 
liberty  to  Impose  a  legislative  definition  of 
a  normal  Interim  period.  Moreover,  the  sit- 
uation which  the  courts  are  seeking  to  rem- 
edy is  In  constant  flux.  School  authorities, 
pupils,  and  families  come  and  go.  The  In- 
herent logic  of  the  Supreme  Court's  argu- 
ment demands  that  the  extraordinary  sus- 
pension of  constitutional  rights  come  to  an 
end  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  The 
Court  Itself  accepted  Its  own  logic.  In  the  re- 
markable concluding  paragraphs  of  Swann. 
the  Court  had  this  to  say: 

"At  some  point,  these  school  authorities 
and  others  like  them  should  have  achieved 
full  compliance  with  this  Court's  decision  In 
Brown  /.The  systems  wlU  then  be  "unitary" 
m  the  sense  required  by  our  decisions  In 
Green  and  Alexander. 

"It  does  not  follow  that  the  communities 
served  by  such  systems  will  remain  demo- 
graphically  stable,  for  In  a  growing,  mobile 
society,  few  will  do  so.  Neither  school  au- 
thorities nor  district  courts  are  constitu- 
tionally required  to  make  year-by-year  ad- 
justments of  the  racial  composition  of  stu- 
dent bodies  once  the  affirmative  duty  to  de- 
segregate has  been  accomplished  and  racial 
discrimination  through  official  action  Is  elim- 
inated from  the  system.  This  does  not  mean 
that  Federal  courts  are  without  power  to 
deal  with  future  problems;  but  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  showing  that  either  the  school  au- 
thorities or  some  other  agency  of  the  Stat© 
has  deliberately  attempted  to  fix  or  alter  de- 
mographic patterns  to  affect  the  racial  com- 
position of  the  schooU,  further  Intervention 
by  a  district  court  should  not  be  necessary. 
[402  US  1  at  31;  28  Law  Ed  2nd  654  at  575; 
91  set  1267  at  1283). 

Working  strictly  within  the  constraints 
of  the  Court's  reasoning,  we  can  see  there- 
fore that  there  can  and  must  be  an  end  to 
pupil  assignments  on  the  basis  of  race.  Ther« 
can  and  must  be  an  end  to  busing,  pairing, 
zoning,  and  so  forth.  A  return  to  neighbor- 
hood schools  is  not  only  desirable,  but  feas- 
ible under  current  court  decisions.  The  only 
question  Is  when. 

IV.    THE   OXTSATION    OF   COtniT   JimiSDICTION 

Thus  neither  school  authorities  nor  district 
courts  are  required  to  adjust  the  racUl  com- 
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position  of  student  bodies  once  the  affirma- 
tive duty  to  desegregate  has  been  accom- 
plished and  racial  discrimination  through  of- 
ficial action  has  been  eliminated  from  the 
system.  The  suspension  of  the  constitutional 
right  of  pupils  not  to  be  assigned  to  a  school 
on  the  basis  of  race  is  of  limited,  but  In- 
definite duration.  Since  the  Supreme  Court 
Itself  has  admitted  that  the  suspension  of 
rights  is  of  limited  duration.  It  Is  entirely 
proper  for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  pass  legislation  setting  a  definite  time 
limit  during  which  the  courts  can  suspend 
these  rights. 

I  believe  that  a  great  majority  of  school 
systems  have  by  this  time  become  desegre- 
gated under  the  terms  of  the  original  orders 
to  the  Federal  courts,  by  compliance  with  the 
guidelines  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  or  remain  In  a  form  historically 
Instituted  without  reference  to  racial  sepa- 
ration either  by  law  or  collusive  drawing  of 
attendance  zones.  Current  problems  before 
the  courts  accordingly  are,  In  possibly  a  ma- 
jority of  cases,  directed  against  resegrega- 
tlon  caused  by  population  shifts  occurring 
subsequent  to  prior  school  desegregation. 
Quite  frequently  it  Is  argued  that  the  actions 
of  school  authorities,  although  possibly  taken 
today  without  regard  to  race,  are  tainted  by 
the  vestiges  of  past  actions.  In  the  forefront 
of  such  actions  are  those  which  attempt  to 
overcome  the  increasing  concentration  of 
blacks  In  inner  city  areas  by  overriding  po- 
litical boundaries  existing  between  different 
school  systems  as  In  the  cases  of  Richmond 
and  Detroit  where  massive  busing  Into  sub- 
urbs has  been  directed. 

Yet  In  every  case,  the  orders  are  different, 
the  standards  are  different,  and  the  burdens 
to  be  borne  and  the  levels  of  compliance  are 
different.  The  length  of  time  the  school  sys- 
tems remain  under  court  Jurisdiction  Is  en- 
tirely at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  Every 
court  commands  the  establishment  of  a  uni- 
tary system,  but  the  level  of  compliance 
varies.  There  are  two  difficulties.  First,  uni- 
tary Is  Indefinite  both  in  quantum  and  period 
of  time.  Second,  the  equitable  doctrine  of 
contmulng  Jurisdiction  over  an  existing  de- 
cree permits  the  courts  to  change  preexisting 
orders  from  time  to  time  In  order  to  correct 
situations  which  have  changed  after  an  Ini- 
tial determination  and  local  compliance. 

It  is  within  the  power  of  Congress  to  stat- 
utorily define  the  unitary  concept,  to  fix  Its 
effective  period,  and  to  terminate  continuing 
district  court  .lurlsdictlon.  provided  only  that 
In  so  doing  the  Congress  does  not  specifi- 
cally or  by  Implication  permit  the  restoration 
of  a  school  system  based  on  racial  separation. 

v.    THE    REMEDY 

The  Public  School  JurLsdlctlon  Act  pro- 
vides the  required  remedy.  It  defines  a  "uni- 
tary school  system"  with  the  constraints  of 
current  practices. 

First  of  all.  It  accepts  the  work  of  any 
Federal  court  that  has  approved  a  deseg- 
regation plan  to  achieve  a  unitary  system. 
If  the  Court  has  said  that  such  and  such  a 
plan  will  bring  a  system  Into  compliance, 
then  the  Public  School  Jurisdiction  Act 
agrees  that  It  is  a  plan  which  will  bring  about 
compliance.  In  the  same  way,  the  Public 
School  Jurisdiction  Act  also  accepts  compli- 
ance with  any  specific  plan  or  generally  pub- 
lished guideline  authorized  or  approved  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education.  Both  ac- 
complish the  same  end  and  should  have 
equal  standing  in  the  light  of  the  numerous 
court  references  to  such  guidelines  as  Indic- 
ative of  the  meaning  of  the  term  "desegre- 
gated school." 

Thus,  this  first  definition  does  not  negate 
any  plan  currently  in  effect.  It  makes  every 
court  order  and  every  HEW  pupil  assignment 
plan  part  of  the  definition  of  "unitary  school 
system."  There  are  some  activists  who  say 
that  present  plans  do  not  go  far  enough. 


Yet.  present  plans  must  go  at  least  as  far  as 
the  Supreme  Court  Itself  has  gone. 

TTiose  who  want  to  go  further  are  not  argu- 
ing law,  but  questions  of  policy. 

The  Public  School  Jurisdiction  Act's  sec- 
ond definition  of  a  unitary  school  system 
accepts  the  decision  of  any  court  of  the 
United  States  upholding  a  pupil  assignment 
plan  as  In  compliance  with  the  laws  and 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Thus,  any 
school  system  which  has  successfully  de- 
fended Itself  against  the  charge  of  uncon- 
stitutional actions  Is,  on  the  face  of  It,  a 
unitary  school  system.  This  Is  really  a  corol- 
lary of  the  first  definition.  A  court  decides 
whether  a  school  system  Is  unitary  or  not. 

The  Public  School  Jurisdiction  Act's  third 
definition  of  a  unitary  school  system  also 
involves  a  court  test.  Here.  If  a  court  decided 
that  attendance  zones  were  originally  estab- 
lished with  reasonable  geographical  divisions 
without  the  Intent  to  dlyrtmlnate — and  no 
changes  had  been  made  except  for  reasonable 
educational  discretion — then  such  a  school 
system  Is  a  unitary  school  system.  Such  a 
finding  Is  a  reasonable  defense  against  de- 
mands that  school  attendance  zones  be  al- 
tered within  a  system,  or  that  the  system  be 
merged  with  adjacent  systems  In  other  politi- 
cal Jurisdictions. 

The  Public  School  Jtfrtsdlctlon  Act's  fourth 
definition  recognizes  that  many  courts  under 
a  plea  of  equity  have  tried  to  fashion  some 
formula  for  the  overall  racial  composition  of 
student  bodies  as  evidence  of  the  school  au- 
thorities' affirmative  acton.  Up  to  now,  this 
has  been  left  to  the  decision  of  the  individual 
Judge,  with  no  guidelines  for  him  to  follow. 
The  courts  have  acted  variously  with  respect 
to  their  racial  ratio  requirements,  which, 
despite  Federal  assistance  legislation  to  the 
contrary,  Is  being  used  by  the  Federal  courts 
and  to  some  extent  as  well  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as  a 
target  for  the  requirements  of  busing  and  the 
other  techniques.  Most  courts  have  differed 
In  the  extent  to  which  they  view  an  ap- 
proximation of  local  racial  ratios  as  being 
required  and  the  extent  to  which  It  will  be 
applied  across  the  board  to  all  public 
schools  m  the  system  or  be  compromised  to 
lessen  the  amount  of  change  required. 

In  fact.  In  Swann,  the  Supreme  Court  was 
at  pains  to  point  out  that  it  approved  the 
district  court's  order  only  because  that  order 
was  not  to  be  Interpreted  as  a  "fixed  math- 
ematical racial  balance."  The  Court  said: 

"If  we  were  to  read  the  holding  of  the 
District  Court  to  require,  as  a  matter  of 
substantive  Constitutional  right,  any  par- 
ticular degree  of  racial  balance  or  mixing, 
that  approach  would  be  disapproved  and  we 
would  be  obliged  to  re%-erse.  The  Constitu- 
tional command  to  desegregate  schools  does 
not  mean  that  every  school  In  every  com- 
munity must  always  reflect  the  racial  com- 
position of  the  school  system  as  a  whole." 
(402  US  1  at  24;  28  Law  Ed  2nd  554  at  571; 
91SCt  1267  at  1280) 

Indeed,  the  Supreme  Court  quoted  approv- 
ingly from  the  district  court's  own  explana- 
tion as  follows : 

"This  court  (the  District  Court)  has  not 
ruled  and  does  not  rule  that  "racial  balance" 
Is  required  under  the  Constitution;  nor  that 
all-black  schools  in  all  cities  are  unlawful; 
nor  that  all  school  boards  must  bus  children 
or  violate  the  Constitution;  nor  that  the 
particvlar  order  entered  in  this  case  would 
be  correct  in  other  circumatances  not  before 
this  court."  (Emphasis  In  original)  [402  US  1 
at  24  (n.  9):  28  Law  Ed  2nd  554  at  571  (n.  9); 
91SCt  1267  at  1280  (n.  3)  ) 

Although  the  Supreme  Court  thus  holds 
that  there  does  not  have  to  be  a  rigid  math- 
ematical formula,  there  are  still  no  guide- 
lines for  a  lower  court  to  follow  In  fashion- 
ing a  remedy  In  equity.  The  Public  School 
Jurisdiction  Act  has  a  formula  under  which 
Congress  sets  up  the  parameters.  It  provides 


for  the  kind  of  flexibility  which  the  Supreme 
Court  demanded  in  Swann.  keeping  In  mind 
that   the   Court   only   approved   a — 

"...  very  limited  use  made  of  mathematical 
ratios  .  .  .  within  the  equitable  remedial  dls-     . 
cretlon  of  the  District  Court."  (402  US  1  at 
25;  28  Law  Ed  2nd  554  at  572;  91SCt  1267  at 
1280) 

Theee  limitations  must  be  borne  In  mind. 
Basically,  the  formula  would  provide  that  a 
control  group  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  schools  of  a  local  educational  agency 
wotild  have  to  meet  certain  standards  of 
racial  composition  in  enrollment  If  the 
school  system  does  not  otherwise  qualify  as 
a  unitary  school  system.  These  standards 
would  be  based  upon  the  ratio  of  whites  and 
blacks  In  the  school  system:  an  Individual 
school  in  the  control  group  would  have  to 
have  at  least  one-third  of  the  percentage  of 
majority  students  In  the  school  population 
as  a  whole,  and  one-third  of  the  percentage 
of  minority  students  In  the  school  popula- 
tion taken  as  a  whole. 

All  In  all  theee  are  not  definitions  which 
I  endorse  for  their  substance;  I  endorse  them 
because  they  will  work  within  the  system  as 
It  Is  now  constituted.  They  provide  defini- 
tions of  a  unitary  school  system  so  that. 
Judges  will  have  an  objective  standard  of 
Justice,  nor  do  they  upset  current  legisla- 
tion or  court  orders  on  the  subject. 

The  other  aspect  of  definition  ic  to  put  a 
limitation  on  the  duration  of  the  suspension 
of  the  constitutional  rights  of  students  no» 
to  be  assigned  to  schools  on  the  basis  of  raco. 
As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  It  Is  unhealthy 
for  constitutional  rights  to  be  suspended 
Indefinitely.  Congress  can  put  a  reasonable 
limitation  on  the  length  of  time  required  to 
demonstrate  that  a  dual  school  has  been 
abandoned.  It  would  be  highly  suspect  If 
Congress  were  to  put  severe  limitations  on 
the  so-called  remedies  available  to  courts  in 
equity.  It  might  be  charged  that  due  process 
of  law  or  equal  protection  was  being 
abridged  by  statute.  But  a  reasonable  time 
limitation  violates  neither.  The  courts  would 
still  have  all  the  powers  that  they  now  have 
to  order  desegregation  plaivs.  to  order  bus- 
ing, pairing,  and  so  forth  The  power  to  or- 
der the  organizational  disruption  that  we  , 
now  have  In  our  school  systems  would  not  be  ) 
abated.  The  only  difference  would  be  that  It  ) 
could  not  go  on  forever.  ' 

The  Public  School  Jurisdiction  Act  sets 
a  limitation  of  1  full  school  year.  This 
would  apply  either  to  schools  on  a  9- 
month  plan  or  on  a  12-month  plan.  It  as- 
sumes that  the  school  authorities  are  acting 
In  good  faith  and  that  they  actually  do  what 
they  are  ordered  to  do.  One  year  is  a  sig- 
nificant administrative  unit  in  a  school  sys- 
tem, as  pupils  normally  move  from  one  grade 
to  another  in  that  year's  time.  The  courts 
will  see  to  It  that  the  assignment  plan  Is 
comprehensive  enough  to  compensate  for 
past  unconstitutional  practices:  the  year's 
duration  under  the  court's  Jurisdiction  will 
see  to  It  that  a  constitutional  assignment 
plan  is  actually  In  operation. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  said  that  the  Constitution  Itself 
does  not  command  proportional  racial  com- 
p>osltlon  of  student  bodies:  once  a  violation 
has  been  corrected,  the  Constitution  Is  In- 
different to  assignment  methods,  so  long 
as  school  authorities  do  not  make  assign- 
ments on  the  basis  of  race.  School  authorities 
are  not  required  to  make  pupil  assignment 
adjustments  for  discrimination  that  may  re- 
sult from  other  factors  In  society,  once  the 
affirmative  dutv  to  desegregate  has  been  ac- 
complished. This  means  that  the  neighbor- 
hood school — favored  by  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Americans  of  both  races — can  re- 
turn once  the  violations  have  been  corrected. 

During  the  space  of  a  school  year,  the  dis- 
locations of  student  bodies  and  teachers 
would  have  to  be  endured.  There  Is  no  way 
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within  the  present  grammar  of  the  court  de- 
cisions that  this  can  be  evaded  where  the 
schools  have  been  found  to  be  operating  dual 
systems.  But  It  would  be  endurable  because 
the  end  would  be  In  sight. 

Moreover,  many  school  systems  have  al- 
ready met  and  have  been  meeting  the  defini- 
tion of  a  unitary  school  system  for  1,  2,  3.  or 
4  years.  Under  the  Public  School  Jurisdiction 
Act,  they  could  pass  the  test  Immediately. 
What  counts  as  far  as  meeting  the  constitu- 
tional test  Is  the  actual  time  served  under 
court  orders  without  regard  to  t±ie  passage 
of  the  Public  School  Jurisdiction  Act.  A 
statute  cannot  aflfect  the  constitutionality  of 
an  actloiL 

At  the  end  of  a  full  school  year,  the  school 
authorities.  State  officials,  or  any  parent  can 
apply  to  have  the  case  reopened  so  that  the 
judge  Involved  can  submit  the  case  to  a  Jury 
to  make  a  determination  that  the  school 
system  has  met  the  statutory  definition  of  a 
unitary  school  system  for  a  full  school  year. 
The  determination  Is  narrowly  limited  to 
questions  of  fact,  that  Is.  whether  the  plan 
decreed  by  the  court  has  In  fact  been  fol- 
lowed. The  Judge  would  have  no  opportunity 
to  reassess  the  case  Itself  or  to  consider  new 
data. 

Upon  reopening  of  the  case,  enforcement 
of  the  Judge's  court  order  Is  stayed  until  the 
final  determination  has  been  made.  This 
would  ensure  prompt  actions  by  the  Court 
so  that  any  affected  parties  could  make  a 
timely  appeal  if  desired. 

Once  the  determination  was  made  that 
the  school  authorities  had  been  operating  a 
unitary  school  system  for  the  required  length 
of  time,  then  the  system  would  be  released 
from  Federal  district  cr  appeals  court  Juris- 
diction in  matters  relating  to  segregation 
and  allied  problems  The  matters  could  not 
be  raised  again  in  the  Federal  courts. 

Nevertheless,  the  full  system  of  State 
courts  remaiji3  open  to  plaintiffs  who  al- 
lege that  their  constitutional  rights  have 
been  abridged  by  some  action  of  the  school 
authorities.  Including  appeal  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

Thus  it  Is  clear  that  due  process  and  equal 
protection  are  carefully  preserved  bv  the 
Public  School  Jurisdiction  Act.  Every  school 
system  may  be  brought  Into  Federal  court 
at  least  once,  and  that  court  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  apply  the  full  range  of  so- 
called  remedies  that  It  perceives  to  be  neces- 
sary. The  unitary  school  system  which  the 
US.  Supreme  Court  says  Is  constltutlonallv 
required  will  have  been  established,  and  It 
will  have  actually  been  put  Into  operation.  If 
further  State-directed  discrimination  occurs, 
the  full  range  of  State  courts  Is  available  for 
redress.  The  United  States  Constitution 
would  assure  this,  but  for  the  sake  of  clarity 
the  Public  School  Jurisdiction  Act  spells  it 
out. 

Finally,  the  Public  School  Jurisdiction  Act 
provides  a  specific  exemption  to  presene 
the  right  of  any  student  who  feels  he  has 
secured  particular  advantages  under  any  cur- 
rent assignment  plan.  I  think  we  can  be  sure 
that  most  parents  will  wish  their  children 
to  attend  school  under  a  neighborhood  school 
plan  If  one  Is  offered.  There  mav  be  some  who 
are  being  transported  to  schools  outside  their 
neljjhborhood  where  they  feel  they  have 
special  advantages. 

If  there  are  such,  they  can  be  allowed  to 
continue  to  be  transported  to  those  schools 
If  they  so  choose.  They  have  this  right  not 
by  constitutional  protection,  but  in  the  In- 
terests of  good  educational  pollcv  and  sound 
f  community  relations.  Thus,  under  the 
Public  School  Jurisdiction  Act.  no  child 
would  lose  what  he  or  his  parent  perceives  to 
be  an  advantage  from  the  current  system. 

The  Public  School  Jurisdiction  Act  pre- 
serves the  Interests  of  aU  those  concerned. 
It  maintains  current  court  holdings,  decrees, 
and  HEW  plans.  It  preserves  all  constltu- 
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tlonal  rights  under  the  present  mode  of  In- 
terpretation. It  provides  for  the  orderly 
termination  of  Federal  court  Jurisdiction  so 
that  standards  are  uniform  throughout  the 
Nation.  It  provides  for  the  early  restoration 
of  local  control  over  attendance  plans.  And 
it  safeguards  the  Interests  of  those  who  feel 
they  have  obtained  advantages  under  the 
present  situation. 

But  most  of  all,  it  will  brmg  about  the 
rebuilding  of  a  wholesome  educational 
atmosphere  and  constructive  community  re- 
lations. The  best  society  is  the  society  that 
has  the  maximum  of  free  choice  and  evolves 
from  the  myriad  decisions  of  each  citizen 
over  the  years,  and  over  the  generations.  To 
destroy  that  organic  development  Is  to 
destroy  the  very  fabric  of  a  healthy  society. 
The  destruction  has  been  imposed  upon  us 
by  the  courts,  and  it  Is  time  for  Congress 
to  begin  rebuilding. 

ExHisrr  1 
S.  2336 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemble<C  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Public  School  Juris- 
diction Act  of  1973." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

"(l)  The  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly 
ruled  that  the  maintenance  of  dual  school 
systems  In  which  students  are  assigned  to 
schools  solely  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or 
national  origin  denies  to  those  students  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  guaranteed  by 
the  fourteenth  amendment: 

'(2)  These  and  related  court  rulings  have 
Imposed  upon  public  school  agencies  the 
burden  of  eliminating  the  vestiges  of  dual 
school  systems  and  of  establishing  all  school 
systems  upon  a  unitary  basis; 
rtJfllfi!..  ^^  ^^^*   °^   approprlkte   statutory 

the    nn  ?r1  °^  '•..k"""^  "'^^^'  ^y^*«™  »^"  '«" 

enforc^n.  tv,"  *^°"*  objective  standards  in 
r«ia,H  ?^  *  '''I"*'  protection  of  the  laws  in 
iffr  /°  P^P"  assignment,  with  a  resulting 
ll^^J^  uniformity  in  enforcement  and  regu- 
latory requirements;  * 

with^^K^^  ^?"'**  ^^-'^  "^^'i  overburdened 

!f?».t,  «:°n"nulng    judicial    process    for 

effective    enforcement    of    the    fourteenth 
amendment  at.d  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
and  other  related  statutes. 
^^'ilJ"'  *^*  foregoing  reasons,  it  is  neces- 
sary and  proper  that  the  Congress,  pursuant 

t^on  of^r'rf  f  ^"***'  ^  "  ''y  ^'^^  a>nstltu. 
fimu^  .^  ^'"*'''*  ^***"'  'n<:l"dlng.  but  not 
limited  to.  section  5  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment,  take  action  to  enhance  th?en^ 
foreement  of  court  determinations  under  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  to  make  court  en! 

rt/flnm"*  ""•^°™  *'y  ^"»nK  standards  and 
definitions  relative  to  a  unitary  school  sys- 

rt^;^  ^°  ""**''*'  *^*'  congestion  of  court 
calendars  by  providing  for  the  orderly  release 

^l^r'lV^.  ^"'"^'  Jurisdiction  over ^! 
segregated  public  schools 

of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

_*(e)  -local  educational  agency  means  any 
local  educational  agency  as  defined  bv  sec- 
tion 801(f)  Of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1966. 
Jli^^  w^**^*  educational  agency-  means  a 
f.  o«?"'=*"°"'^  agency  as  defined  by  sec- 
11?=.^°''".!  °'  ^^^^  Elementary  and  Seco^- 
ary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

r,  K,?*  ''in"*'7  school  system-  means  any 
public  school  system  In  which— 

„i.'ll,^'  .1*1*  '°'^*^  educational  agency  has  com- 
piled with  an  order  of  any  court  of  the  United 
States  based  on  racial  enrollment  criteria  for 
the  public  schools  of  that  agency,  or  is  In 
compUanc©  with  any  specific  plan  or  pub- 
Ushed  tniidci:ne  atithorlzed  or  approved  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  with  respect 
to  such  enrollment  criteria;  or 


"(2)  the  presently  used  procedure  for  as- 
signment of  children  and  teachers  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  local 
educational  agency  has  been  found  by  any 
court  of  the  United  States  to  be  In  com- 
pliance with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States  against  a  charge  that  the 
schools  of  such  agency  were  segregated;  or 

"(3)  the  assignment  of  children  to  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  of  that  agency 
Is  by  attendance  zones  which  are  or  have 
been  found  by  any  court  of  the  United  States 

(a)  to  have  been  originally  established  with 
reasonable  geographical  divisions  without  in- 
tent to  discriminate  between  areas  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  and 

(b)  to  have  not  thereafter  been  altered  ex- 
cept to  accord  with  and  meet  conditions 
caused  by  population  increases  or  decreases 
In  the  area  served,  granting  to  such  agency 
the  right  to  reasonable  educational  dUcre- 
tlon  in  the  creation  or  elimination  of  neigh- 
borhood school  zones  In  geographically  con- 
tiguous areas  without  regard  to  the  racial 
composition  of  the  affected  residential  area; 

"(4)  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  schools 
of  a  local  educational  agency  have  a  racial 
composition  of  the  student  body  of  each 
school  which  shall  contain  a  percentage  of 
majority  students  which  is  not  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  percentage  of  majorltv  students 
in  the  school  population  taken  as  a  whole 
and  a  percentage  of  mmorlty  students  which" 
IS  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  percentage 
of  minority  students  In  the  school  popula- 
tion taken  as  a  whole." 

,off^  *  "^"'^  ^^  °'  *^«  C»^'"  Rights  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
ox  the  following  new  section  : 

"OSDERLT    TEr.JTINATtON    OF    FEDERAL    JURISDIC- 
TION OVEn  STATT  EDrCATION'At,  AGENCIES 

•Sec.  411.  (a)  The  continuing  applica- 
bUity  of  any.  order  of  ai,y  District  Court  or 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  United  States  re- 
quiring the  desegregation  of  the  public  ele- 
mentary and  second.ary  schools  of  a  local 
educational  agency  shall  terminate  upon  a 
determination  by  Jury  In  the  Issuing  court 
or  by  a  court  ha-.lng  re.lev.  jurlsdlcti>.n 
thf  re-ver  that  such  schools  of  the  defendant 
local  educational  agency  are  and  have  been 
a  unitary  .sc"rool  system  as  defined  in  Section 
401  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  for  a  pe- 
riod of  not  less  ihan  a  full  school  year  since 
their  establishment  or  folic  wing  any  volun- 
tf.ry  cr  required  organli'.atloii  thereof" 

•lb)  No  District  Court  or  Court  of  Appeals 
of  the  United  States  shall  have  original 
conMnulng.  or  pendent  Jurisdiction  to  Issue 
in  r.ny  case  or  controversy.  In  law  or  in 
equity,  any  writ,  process,  rr.lc.  decree  order 
cr  command  directing,  forbidding  or  chang- 
ing 'A;  the  assignment  or  transportation 
or  any  student  or  students  to  any  public 
elementary  or  secondary  school  made,  pro- 
vld-  .i  cr  proposed  pursnant;  to  the  determi- 
nation and  direction  of  the  State  rr  lo'-al 
ediicfctlon<il  agency  opprating  or  having  su- 
pervisory powe-s  over  the  operation  of  such 
.-chool.  or  ,B)  the  employment,  assignment 
reasslgnmciU.  transfer  or  retention  of  any 
mem..er  of  the  teaching  or  administrative 
staff  of  any  .such  school,  cr  (Ci  anv  aopro- 
prlation  cr  expenditure  of  anv  funds  for  the 
construction,  maintenance,  "equipment  or 
operation  of  any  such  school,  cr  (D)  the 
accreditation  of  any  such  school  bv  any  pub- 
lic or  private  I'.gency.  or  its  inclusion  in  anv 
p.it;lU,hed  list  or  dl.o'tor^-  of  accredited 
schools,  if  .such  school  is.  or  Is  part  of.  a 
unitary  public  school  sy,>tem  as  defined  in 
Section  401  (a,  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  and  l.a,  been  so  for  tlie  period  speci- 
fied in  Paragraph  (a)   of  this  Section. 

■'(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shp.ll 
apply  with  respect  to  ar.;-  civil  case  or  con- 
troversy now  pending  tr  hereafter  brought 
In  or  removed  to  any  coi-rt  of  the  United 
States  for  or  vlth  respect  to  the  desegrega- 
tion of  the  public  elemen'ary  and  secondary 
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schools  of  the  local  educational  agency  or 
for  or  With  respect  to  the  appropriation  or 
expenditure  of  funds  for  the  construction. 
equipment,  maintenance,  operation  or  sup- 
pori  tiiereof. 

•■(d)  On  application  ihtrefor  by  any  local 
educational  agency,  or  by  the  parent  of  any 
student  enrolled  in  any  school  operated  by 
such  agency,  or  by  any  State  educational 
agency  or  any  State  officer  having  supervi- 
sory authority  over  the  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  of  such  local  educational 
agency,  any  prior  Judgment,  decree  or  order 
of  any  District  Court  of  the  United  .States 
or  of  any  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  United 
States  related  to,  providing  for,  or  concern- 
ir.g  the  a-^slgnment  or  transportation  of  stu- 
dents In  or  to  the  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  of  such  local  educational 
agency,  as  a  means  to  end  or  prevent  or  cor- 
rect the  effects  of  segregation  of  stuc'ents  in 
the  schools  of  such  agency  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  or  national  origin,  shall  bo  re- 
opened by  such  court  and  the  court  shall 
thereupon  promptly  submit  to  jury  determi- 
nation as  a  question  of  fact  whether  or  not 
the  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
of  such  agency  are  and  have  been,  for  the 
period  specified  in  Paragraph  (a)  of  this  Sec- 
tion, a  unitary  school  system  as  defined  in 
Section  401  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
Such  application  shall  be  made  by  a  motion 
In  the  cause  In  the  case  or  controversy  and 
In  the  court  In  which  such  Jtidgment,  decree 
or  order  has  been  requested  or  was  entered. 
Such  application  shall  be  heard  and  the  de- 
termination thereby  prayed  shall  be  made 
within  twelve  (12)  months  from  the  date  on 
which  the  application  was  filed.  The  filing  of 
any  such  application  shall  stay  the  enforce- 
ment of  any  existing  order  pending  final 
determination  of  the  Issue  thereby  raised. 

"(e)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall 
limit  the  right  of  a  local  educational  agency 
to  change  or  alter  Its  administrative  or  fi- 
nancial policies  following  the  termination  of 
federal  Jurisdiction  by  reason  of  this  sec- 
tion, provided  however, 

-'(1)  No  such  change  thereafter  made  shall 
be  for  the  purpose  of  discriminating  agamst 
any  class  of  students  or  employees  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  and 

-(11)  No  student  shall  be  denied  the  right 
to  continue  thereafter  to  attend  the  school 
to  which  such  student  was  assigned  prior 
to  such  change  and  to  be  furnished  the  nec- 
essary transportation  therefor. 

"(f)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  limit  the  existing  Jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  any  State  with  respect  to  the  pub- 
lic elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  that 
State,  nor  limit  or  affect  the  established  re- 
view Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  over  decisions  of  the  high- 
est courts  of  the  several  States." 

Sec.  5.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  of 
any  amendment  made  by  this  Act,  or  the 
application  of  any  such  provision  to  any  per- 
son or  circumstances  Is  held  invalid,  the 
remainder  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
of  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  and 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  other 
persons  or  circumstances  shall  not  be  af- 
fected thereby. 


QtTESTICNS     AND     ANSWtRS    ON     THE     PROPOSED 

Pttblic  School  Jurkbiction  Act  of  1B73 

1.  'What  does  the  Public  School  Jurisdic- 
tion Act  do? 

The  Public  School  Jurisdiction  Act  provides 
a  statutory  basis  for  a  public  school  system 
to  meet  Its  Constitutional  obligations  to 
establish  or  maintain  a  unitary  school  sys- 
tem under  currently  acceptable  definitions 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  Once 
these  obligations  have  been  met,  no  Federal 
court  will  henceforth  have  Jurisdiction  over 
that  system  for  the  purpose  of  desegregation. 

2.  Who  decides  that  the  obligation  has  been 
met? 


The  same  court  Issumg  an  order  submits  It 
to  a  Jury  for  determination  as  a  question  of 
fact,  or  the  appropriate  Appeals  Court 
thereof. 

3.  What  definitions  are  used? 

The    definitions    are    essentially    those    In 
current  use: 
A  unitary  school  system  is: 

( 1 )  Any  system  that  Is  under  a  court- 
ordered  plan — I.e.,  all  current  court  deter- 
minations qualify.  Similarly,  any  system  com- 
plying with  an  HEW-approved  plan  is  a 
unitary  system  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Any  system  that  has  been  found  by  a 
Federal  court  to  be  in  compliance  with  the 
U.S.  Constitution  and  laws — i.e..  any  system 
that  has  successfully  defended  Itself  against 
charges  of  dlscrimmatlon. 

(3)  Any  system  that  has  been  found  by  a 
Federal  court  to  have  set  up  its  geographic 
attendance  zones  without  the  intent  to  dls- 
crlmmate,  and  not  to  have  altered  them 
except  to  meet  Increases  or  decreases  In 
population. 

(4)  In  addition,  a  formula  Is  proposed  as  a 
benchmark  for  Integration  plans.  A  unitary 
system  would  be  one  In  which  not  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  schools  each  have  a  per- 
centage of  each  race  which  Is  not  less  than 
one-third  of  their  percentage,  respectively, 
In  the  school  population  taken  as  a  whole. 

4.  How  can  we  be  sure  that  a  school  system 
won't  go  back  to  discrimination  once  It  Is 
released  from  Federal  Jurisdiction? 

Because  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that 
discrimination  violates  the  U.S.  Constitution 
and  laws.  Furthermore,  the  Public  School 
Jurisdiction  Act  forbids  any  changes  In  pupil 
assignment  for  the  purpose  of  discrimination. 

5.  What  redress  is  there  if  a  school  system 
lapses  into  discrimination? 

Plaintiffs  have  the  full  apparatus  of  the 
State  courts,  with  final  appeal  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

6.  Doesn-t  the  termination  of  Federal  Jur- 
isdiction unconstitutionally  restrict  the 
right  of  due  process? 

No.  Every  student  or  parent  In  every  pub- 
lic school  system  has  had  or  will  have  the 
right  to  bring  his  system  into  the  Federal 
courts  at  least  once  If  It  is  not  a  unitary 
system  under  the  definitions  of  the  Public 
School  Jurisdiction  Act.  The  Public  School 
Jurisdiction  Act  simply  Imposes  a  reason- 
able limitation  upon  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
lower  Federal  Courts.  A  plaintiff  will  always 
have  the  full  range  of  State  Courts  open  to 
him.  Including  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court 

7.  Win  the  Public  School  Jurisdiction  Act 
be  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court? 

Yes.  The  Public  School  Jurisdiction  Act 
takes  as  its  starting  point  HEW  and  court 
orders  currently  In  effect.  It  Is  wholly 
within  the  power  of  Congress  to  provide  a 
reasonable  statutory  basis  for  enforcement 
under  the  enforcement  section  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  Due  process  is  not  de- 
nied because  the  avenue  of  the  State  court 
Is  left  open,  with  appeal  to  the  US.  Supreme 
Court,  as  well  as  original  Jurisdiction  In  the 
first  Instance  with  the  Federal  courts.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Public  School  Jurisdiction  Act 
does  not  allow  reversion  for  the  purpose  of 
discrimination.  If  racial  balance  occurs  as  a 
result  of  shifting  population  patterns,  or  as 
a  result  of  the  free  choice  of  parents,  the 
School  Board  Is  not  responsible  under  the 
Constitution.  The  Supreme  Court  In  the 
Green  case  refused  to  ^cle  against  freedom  of 
choice  plans  as  such.  The  Public  School  Ju- 
risdiction Act  purges  the  State  of  the  taint  of 
past  actions  In  operating  a  dual  system, 
eliminating  the  need  for  Indefinite  "com- 
pensatory action"  for  past  actions  under  the 
dual  system. 

8.  Why  does  the  bill  require  that  a  unitary 
plan  be  In  effect  "for  one  full  school  year"? 

Because  some  systems  operate  on  a  nine- 
month  basis,  and  others  operate  on  a  twelve- 


month basis.  Specification  cf  a  calendar 
year  would  cut  across  equitable  planning 
for  each. 

9  Is  "one  full  school  year"  sufficient  to 
create  a  presumption  that  the  vestiges  of  a 
clual  system  have  been  eliminated? 

Yes.  Yes,  Congress  can  create  whatever 
legal  presvimptlcn  It  feels  Is  administratively 
convenient  rnd  reasonable.  Congress  created 
such  a  presumption  m  the  'Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1964  when  it  set  up  Federal  Jurisdiction 
over  voter  registration  and  elec'lons  for  one 
year  longer  than  the  quadrennial  Presiden- 
tial elections.  School  administration,  how- 
ever, changes  with  the  annual  Influx  of  new 
students,  and  one  year  Is  an  appropriate  ad- 
ministrative unit. 

10.  Does  the  Public  School  Jurisdiction 
Act  outlaw  busing? 

No.  The  Public  School  Jurisdiction  Act 
approves  whatever  Integration  plans  are  cur- 
rently imposed  by  court  order.  Including 
those  which  require  busing.  Once  a  school 
system  has  met  'he  definition  of  a  unitary 
system,  It  can  employ  any  prpU  assignment 
method  It  chooses,  ro  long  as  It  does  not  do 
so  for  the  purpose  of  discrlm'.natmg.  The  Is- 
sue of  busing  will  then  revert  to  a  local  Issue, 
a  matter  to  be  decided  between  the  school 
board  members  and  their  constituency. 

11.  Does  the  Public  School  Jurisdiction  Act 
permit  "freedom  of  choice"  assignment 
plans? 

The  Public  School  Jurisdiction  Act  permits 
any  assignment  plan  which  Is  not  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  discrimination.  In  the 
Oreen  case,  the  Supreme  Court  specifically 
refused  to"  rule  against  freedom  of  choice 
plans  as  such.  Presumably,  some  would  be 
permitted,  others  would   not. 

U.  Will  the  Public  School  Jurisdiction 
Act  "roll  back"  the  gains  of  the  civil  rights 
movement? 

Wo.  In  so  far  as  the  civil  rights  movement 
has  made  real  progress  In  the  hearts  of  the 
peaple.  to  the  same  extent  will  progress  be 
retained  under  the  Public  School  Jurisdic- 
tion Act.  In  the  long  run.  the  Public  School 
Jurisdiction  Act  represents  real  progress  be- 
cause It  placep  the  states  In  a  neutral  posi- 
tion as  regards  school  assignment.  Reforms 
which  are  freely  accepted  by  the  people  rep- 
resent a  more  solid  accomplishment.  Dis- 
crimination remains  outlawed  by  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment:  the  Public  School  Juris- 
diction Act  merely  regulates  the  widely  vary- 
ing interpretations  of  what  discrimination 
consists. 

13.  Will  the  Public  School  Jurisdiction  Act 
permit  children  now  attending  superior 
schools  under  busing  to  be  sent  back  to  the 
Inferior  schools  they  formerly  attended? 

No.  A  special  clause  safeguards  the  right 
of  any  child  to  receive  transportation  and 
assignment  to  the  school  he  now  attends 
despite  any  assignment  plan  that  might 
be  subsequently  adopted  by  the  School 
Board.  Whether  this  option  la  exercised  la 
up  to  the  parent. 

14.  Will  the  Public  School  Jurisdiction  Act 
apply  with  equal  effect  in  the  North  aa  well 
as  In  the  South? 

Yes.  The  Public  School  Jurisdiction  Act 
addresses  Itself  both  to  de  jure  and  de  facto 
situations.  If  a  Federal  court  finds  that  dis- 
crimination through  State  action  has  oc- 
curred In  the  North,  then  the  Judge  can 
Issue  appropriate  orders  setting  up  a  uni- 
tary school  system  under  the  statutory  defl- 
nltlons.  When  that  Judge  or  an  appeals 
court  finds  that  a  unitary  school  system  hat 
been  In  effect  for  one  year,  the  situation  re- 
verts back  to  school  board  control. 

15.  How  soon  wUI  the  Public  School  Ju- 
risdictlon  Act  bring  relief  to  bused  children 
and  their  parents? 

As  soon  as  the  court  finds  that  the  school 
system  has  been  a  unitary  school  system  for 
one  full  school  year.  For  school  systems  that 
have  already  been  imder  court  orders  for 
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more  tban  •  year,  this  finding  could  take 
place  on  the  day  that  the  Act  Is  signed  Into 
law.  Actual  relief  would  follow  Just  as  soon 
as  the  local  school  board  adopted  an  appro- 
priate school  assignment  plan  of  Its  own 
choosing.  The  speed  with  which  this  Is 
done  Is  a  matter  of  local  concern  and  local 
constituencies. 

16.  How  can  we  be  sure  that  a  court  Issu- 
ing an  order  will  act  to  end  its  own  Juris- 
diction In  a  case? 

Application  to  end  Jurisdiction  can  be 
made  by  any  state  authority  or  local  edu- 
cational agency,  or  any  affected  citizen.  Un- 
der the  law.  the  Judge  must  reopen  the  or- 
der and  submit  It  to  a  Jury  to  make  the 
determination  whether  the  system  has  been 
a  unitary  system  for  the  required  period 
of  time.  This  is  a  simple  question  of  fact, 
amounting  to  whether  or  not  the  schools 
have  compiled  with  the  Judge's  own  order 
for  a  school  year.  If  the  determination  U 
adverse,  the  question  may  be  taken  to  the 
appropriate  appeals  court. 

17.  Will  the  Public  School  Jurisdiction  Act 
achieve  desegregation? 

The  Public  School  Jurisdiction  Act  does 
not  addre.ss  Itself  to  the  problem  of  desegre- 
gation. The  Public  School  Jurisdiction  Act 
addresses  Itself  to  the  problem  outlined  in 
the  Swann  case  by  Chief  Justice  Burger: 

"The  constant  theme  and  thrust  of  every 
holding  from  Brotvn  I  to  date  Is  that  State- 
enforced  separation  of  races  In  public  schools 
Is  dlscrlmUiatlon  that  violates  the  Equal  Pro- 
tection Clause.  The  remedy  commanded  was 
to  dismantle  dual  school  systems. 

"We  are  concerned  in  these  cases  with  the 
elimination  of  the  discrimination  Inherent 
In  the  dual  school  systems,  not  with  myriad 
faitors  of  human  existence  which  can  cause 
discrimination  in  a  multitude  of  ways  on 
racial,  religious,  or  ethnic  grounds  The  tar- 
get of  the  cases  from  Brou;7i  /  to  the  present 
was  the  dual  school  system.  The  elimination 
of  racial  dlscrlralnailon  in  public  schools  Is 
a  large  task  and  one  that  should  not  be  re- 
tarded by  efforts  to  achieve  broader  purposes 
lying  beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  school  au- 
thorities. One  vehicle  can  carry  only  a  limited 
amount  of  baggage  .  .  . 

"Our  objective  In  dealing  with  the  Issues 
presented  by  these  cases  Is  to  see  that  school 
authorities  exclude  no  pupil  of  a  racial  mi- 
nority from  any  school,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
on  account  of  race;  It  does  not  and  cannot 
embrace  all  the  problems  of  racial  prejudice, 
even  when  those  problems  contribute  to  dis- 
proportionate racial  concentrations  In  some 
schools."  (402  US  1  at  page  22] 

The  Public  School  Jurisdiction  Act  pro- 
vides objective  criteria  for  the  elimination 
of  dual  school  systems,  thereby  Insulating 
present  State  action  that  does  not  discrimi- 
nate from  the  taint  of  past  State  action  that 
did. 

18.  Does  the  Public  School  Jurisdiction  Act 
restrict  the  remedies  available  to  a  plaintiff 
whose  rights  have  been  abused  under  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment? 

No.  The  remedies  would  be  exactly  the 
same  as  at  present. 

19.  Would  the  Public  School  Jurisdiction 
Act  eliminate  busing  across  boundary  lines 
of  political  subdivisions? 

Yes.  except  In  a  rare  case  where  It  might 
be  proved  in  court  that  a  political  boundary 
line  was  drawn  for  the  purpose  of  segregat- 
ing schools.  Most  communities  doubtless 
could  show  that  their  boundaries  are  his- 
toric and  were  drawn  for  reasons  not  associ- 
ated with  an  Intent  to  segregate  the  schools. 
The  fact  that  segregation  occurred  along 
botmdary  lines  for  other  reasons  would  be 
Irrelevant  to  the  Constitutional  duty  to 
eliminate  dual  systems. 

20.  Would  the  Public  School  Jurisdiction 
Act  preserve  the  neighborhood  school? 

After  Jurisdiction  is  returned  to  the  public 
school  agency,  the  public  school  system  can 


do  as  it  pleases,  so  long  as  it  does  not  dis- 
criminate. Given  the  generally  prevailing 
sentiments  of  most  people,  black  or  white, 
the  Public  School  Jurisdiction  Act  would  cre- 
ate a  ix)sltlve  environment  which  would 
gradually  eliminate  school  desegregation 
Jurisdiction  In  the  Federal  courts,  return 
control  of  the  school  systems  to  State  and 
local  authorities  and  eliminate  the  gieat 
bulk  of  cross-zone  racial  balance  busing.  Ex- 
perience seems  to  Indicate  that  public  dis- 
satisfaction with  busing  Is  as  characteristic 
of  the  black  community  as  of  the  white.  The 
neighborhood  school  assignment  system 
seems  to  be  the  preferred  choice  of  the  great 
majority  of  American  families.  In  tarms  of 
educational  Improvement,  a  shift  to  such  a 
basis  would  eliminate  the  major  burden  of 
busing  expense  which  deprives  students  of 
the  greater  educational  opportunities  avail- 
able In  terms  of  Improved  physical  plant  and 
equipment,  and  special  teaching  pssistance 
which  the  saving  of  such  busing  v;osts  could 
make  possible. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

This  amendment  must  be  opposed.  It 
has  many  defects;  I  shall  deal  only  with 
the  most  fatal  of  those  defects. 

For  one  thing,  it  is  obviously  an  effort 
to  betray  the  whole  busing  business,  be- 
cause it  relates,  as  Senators  will  note, 
specifically  at  page  7,  lines  3  to  16,  to  re- 
opening of  decrees  dealing  with  busing. 
That  Is  obviously  its  main  thrust  The 
same  is  true  at  page  8,  lines'g  to  12.  We 
shall  handle  that  in  a  proper  way  at  the 
proper  time. 

Similarly,  at  page  5.  line  24.  to  page  6, 
line  4,  it  deals  with  transportation,  and 
so  on.  all  of  which  Involves  busing,  and  ts 
tied  up  with  the  limitation  of  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  merits  this 
amendment  is  critically  based  on  a  sec- 
tion of  the  statute  which  it  seeks  to  re- 
vise, section  401  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  It  is  very  important  to  point  that 
out.  because  that  is  the  section  which 
deals  with  discrimination,  education  pro- 
grams of  less  quality,  et  cetera.  The 
amendment,  on  pages  3,  4.  and  5.  amends 
that  particular  section,  and  then,  in  the 
operative  clauses  respecting  the  non- 
applicability  of  court  decrees,  simply 
picks  up  section  401 'g)  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act.  It  does  not  say  "as  amended 
by  this  amendment,"  but  that  is  the  ef- 
fect of  it. 

So  what  is  introduced  now  is  a  totally 
new  factor  which  is,  in  my  judgment, 
flatly  unconstitutional,  in  respect  to 
desegregation  of  public  schools,  for  it  is 
conditioned,  according  to  Senator  Helms" 
amendment,  on  the  material  contained 
on  page  4,  line  19.  to  page  5.  line  2.  and 
it  sets  a  numerical  standard  by  which 
a  school  shall  be  considered  desegre- 
gated. 

This  is  absolutely  and  flatly  against 
the  cases  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  on 
this  Issue:  That  numerical  standard  is 
that: 

.  .  .  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  schools 
of  a  local  educational  agency  have  a  racial 
composition  of  the  student  body  of  each 
school  which  shall  contain  a  percentage  of 
majority  students  which  is  not  less  than 
one-third  of  the  percentage  of  majority  stu- 
dents In  the  school  population  taken  as  a 
whole,  and  a  percentage  of  mlrorltv  students 
which  Is  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  per- 
centage of  minority  students  In  the  school 
population  taken  as  a  whole 


By  the  way,  there  are  a  lot  01  owher 
qualifications  for  a  unitary  school  system 
but  it  is  separated  from  them  by  the 
word  "or"  and  not  by  the  word  "and."  So 
an  effort  is  being  made  to  substitute  a 
definite  number  standard,  a  numerous 
clausus  if  you  will,  Mr.  President,  for  the 
present  definition,  as  decided  bv  the  cases 
which  seek  substantially  to  bring  about 
segregation  in  the  school  system. 

So  this  amendment  can  speak  about  a 
unitary  school  system  as  long  as  it 
wishes,  but  it  does  not  change  anything 
m  the  amendment  itself,  as  directed  in 
the  unitary  school  system  and  bv  its  own 
definition,  to  which  the  rest  of  the 
amendment  refers.  That  definition  is 
flatly  unconstitutional  by  endeavoring  to 
fix  and  set  a  number  to  determine  the 
issue,  which  the  court  has  just  not  gone 
along  with.  They  may  have  used  such 
relationships  as  indexes  of  what  is  and 
what  is  not  a  segregated  school  system, 
but  this  would  make  it  absolutely  stand- 
ard. 

Then,  to  lock  It  in  further,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  me  to  read  hOT  an  effort  is 
made  to  get  aboard  this  self-determined 
deflnition  of  a  unitary  school  system 
which,  as  I  say.  is  an  unconstitutional 
definition.,  that  Is.  by  leaving  the  deter- 
mination not  to  a  jury  of  the  Issuing 
court. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  that  takes  into 
account  all  kinds  of  local  feelings  on  this 
subject,  which  In  many  cases  are  unfa- 
vorable, yet  that  is  not  the  law  of  the 
land  as  determined  by  the  Constitution. 
I  find  it  difficult  to  see  how  such  a 
question  can  be  left  to  a  jury  alone,  as  if 
it  were  a  coroner's  jury,  without  being 
left  to  the  court.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  a  fatal  defect  because  the  court  is  de- 
termined to  reopen  any  existing  decree. 
If  there  is  an  application  to  submit  a 
question  of  fact  to  a  jury  to  determine, 
it  might  return  a  question  of  fact  when 
we  consider  the  very  clear  and  specified 
number  which  makes  or  unmakes  a  dual 
school  system  according  to  the  amend- 
ment itself. 

This  Is  nothing  but  another  attempt  to 
betray  the  whole  desegregation  of  the 
schools  issue  and  to  endeavor  to  get  rid 
of  busing  as  a  tool  in  that  regard— tmder 
any  guise.  I  believe  therefore  that  it  runs 
counter  to  the  position— certainly  to  the 
position  of  the  committee  taken  on  the 
bill  and  to  the  action  of  the  Senate  al- 
ready taken  on  this  very  broad  issue. 

For  all  those  reasons,  Mr.  President.  I 
\vould  propose  to  move  at  an  appropriate 
time  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  to  table  the  amendment 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield 
me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen).  The  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  would  hope  we  would  not  have  to  reach 
a  vote  on  this  amendment  or  on  any 
tabling  motion.  I  am  a  strong  advocate 
of  the  idea  of  doing  away  with  forced 
busing  to  achieve  racial  balance  in  the 
schools.  I  am  much  opposed  to  forced 
busing  for  that  purpose  alone.  I  do  not 
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think  the  Constitution  requires  it.  It  is  a 
waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  Black 
and  white  parents  alike  oppose  it.  The 
money  spent  for  forced  busing  would  be 
better  spent  on  upgrading  educational 
facilities  and  Increasing  teachers'  sala- 
ries. And  it  creates  a  serious  drain  upon 
our  limited  gasoline  supplies. 

But  I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  amendment  is  in  order  under 
the  agreement.  I  know  that  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  North  Carolina  will 
realize  the  spirit  in  which  I  say  this,  but 
I  have  looked  the  amendment  over.  In 
every  section  and  subsection  of  the 
amendment,  there  is  a  very  clear  refer- 
ence to  busing,  or  to  the  assignment  of 
pupils,  or  to  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  Every 
section,  with  the  exception  of  the  sever- 
ability clause  and  possibly  subsection 
(f )  of  section  411.  I  think,  clearly  is  an 
amendment  that  deals  with  busing  or 
school  assignments  or  some  facet  of 
integration. 

We  entered  into  an  agreement  last 
Thursday  that  there  would  be  no  more 
so-called  busing  amendments. 

We  have  gone  up  the  hill  on  busing 
last  week,  and  I  have  marched  with  my 
friend  from  North  Carolina  and  stood 
by  his  side.  As  he  rammed  the  flag  down 
the  cannon's  barrel.  I  stood  by  his  side, 
and  we  were  defeated  on  a  very  close 
vote. 

Under  the  agreement,  there  were  to  be 
no  more  so-called  busing  amendments 
offered  to  the  bill.  Several  Senators  who 
entered  into  the  agreement  are  not  here 
today.  I  am  constrained  to  believe  that 
they  will  feel  we  did  not  live  up  to  the 
agreement  if  we  have  a  vote  on  this 
amendment. 

I  am  therefore  just  hoping  that  the 
Senator,  who  has  made  a  fine  case  for 
his  amendment  and  a  very  fine  state- 
ment for  it,  would  withdraw  it  and  offer 
it  some  other  day  to  some  other  bilV 

I  am  constrained  to  think  that  I  am 
going  to  have  to  raise  a  point  of  order 
myself  on  the  amendment  if  he  does  not 
withdraw  it.  I  do  not  want  to  be  forced 
into  that  position,  but  I  am  one  who 
helped  to  work  out  the  agreement,  and 
I  feel  that  we  have  to  honor  our  agree- 
ments here. 

What  I  say  is  no  reflection  on  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. He  is  an  honorable  and  fair  and 
decent  man.  He  did  not  work  up  the 
agreement.  He  was  given  consent  in  the 
agreement  to  call  up  three  amendments. 
I  personally  have  not  had  the  opportuni- 
ty to  look  at  this  amendment  imtil  now. 
I  am  saying  to  him  that  I  do  not  see  how 
the  Parliamentarian  can  possibly  do 
anything  other  than  sustain  a  point  of 
order  against  the  amendment. 

I  say  that,  in  all  kindness  and  with 
great  respect  for  my  friend  from  North 
Carolina.  I  would  have  to  raise  a  point 
of  order  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  for  a  clarification  of  one 
or  two  points,  I  had  not  intended  to  raise 
this  question  but  it  seems  to  me  it  does 
need  to  be  raised.  It  relates  to  the  terms 
of  the  unanimous-consent  agreement.  It 
will  be  noted  on  page  2  of  the  calendar 
of  business  where  the  tmanimous-con- 
sent  agreement  is  repeated  that,  "It  will 


not  be  in  order  to  offer  further  busing 
amendments."  If  the  Senator  will  refer 
back  to  the  previous  imaramous-c(Xi- 
sent  agreement,  he  will  find  that  it  says 
with  relation  to  busing  where  it  dealt  in 
the  affirmative  that  we  would  not  discuss 
busing  at  a  given  time — we  used  the  term 
"so-called  busing." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  "So-called 
busing" — that  is  right. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  My  distinct  recollection 
is  that  the  Senator  used  exactly  the  same 
term  in  the  unanimous-consent  request. 
That  is  important,  because  we  were  deal- 
ing with  a  generic  class  of  amendments 
in  a  negative  way  of  the  same  kind.  We 
had  dealt  with  it  in  the  proper  way. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  very  supportive  of 
a  very  honorable  position  because  I  know 
the  Senator's  feeling  and  his  voting 
record  on  this  subject  which  the  Senator 
has  now  taken. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Senator  agree 
with  me? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  I  do  in- 
deed. I  would  have  to  say,  with  all  due 
deference  to  my  dear  friend  from  North 
Carolina,  the  State  in  which  I  was  bom, 
that  this  amendment  violates  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  both  in  letter  and  in 
spirit,  and  I  say  nothing  by  way  of  reflec- 
tion on  the  Senator.  He  has  acted  in  the 
utmost  good  faith. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  know  ex- 
actly what  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand exactly  what  the  dlstingiushed 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  saying. 
As  he  well  knows.  I  sat  in  on  the  deter- 
mination of  the  unanimous -consent 
agreement.  If  he  will  check  the  Record, 
he  will  see  that  there  were  three  busing 
amendments  that  I  did  not  call  up.  I 
think  he  will  agree  that  I  am  not  a  man 
to  break  his  agreement. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  agree  with 
my  friend  absolutely. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  point  is,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  did  check  with  the  Parlia- 
mentarian prior  to  ^he  busing  amend- 
ment limitation,  and  it  was  my  imder- 
standing  at  that  time  that  this  amend- 
ment is  not  a  busing  amendment  in  the 
frame  of  reference  of  the  unanimous - 
consent  agreement.  Certainly,  it  was  not 
intended  to  be  simply  a  busing  amend- 
ment, even  though  busing  is  indeed  a 
part  of  the  travail  that  exists  all  over 
this  country  as  a  result  of  Federal  med- 
dling in  the  local  schools  of  the  country. 
There  are  many,  many  other  aspects  of 
Federal  control  of  our  schools  which 
bother  me  and  to  which  this  amendment 
addresses  itself. 

I  will  put  this  bargain  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip:  that  we  have  a 
quorum  call,  to  permit  the  Parliamen- 
tarian to  complete  his  study  of  the 
amendment,  and  if  the  Parliamentarian 
now  believes  that  it  is  indeed  a  busing 
amendment,  I  will  withdraw  it,  because 


I  have  no  intention  whatever  of  violating 
any  agreement  that  I  participated  in  or 
which  the  Senate  entered  into. 

I  say  again  that  this  amendment  is 
not  by  intent  merely  a  busing  amend- 
ment; and  had  it  been  declared  a  busing 
amendment,  I  would  have  called  it  up 
in  the  time  allotted  to  me  last  week  dur- 
ing the  period  when  busing  amendments 
were  permitted. 

So,  with  that  bargain  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  the  Senator 
ynW  withhold  his  suggestion  for  1  minute, 
what  I  am  concerned  about  here  is  that, 
while  the  Senator  may  not  interpret  the 
amendment  strictly  as  a  "busing" 
amendment,  I  think  the  agreement  was 
entered  into  in  the  spirit  of  an  imder- 
standing  that  no  "so-called  busing" 
amendments  would  be  called  up  today. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  Is  correct.  The  Sen- 
ator is  absolutely  correct.  It  is  simply  a 
matter  of  definition.  I  want  at  all  times 
to  do  what  is  right  and  fair. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  For  example, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  <Mr.  Hart>, 
who  entered  into  the  agreement,  would 
have  objected  had  he  knowTi  the  con- 
tents of  this  amendment.  The  thrust  of 
the  amendment  is  such  that  those  Sena- 
tors who  felt  that  there  would  be  no 
votes  on  so-called  amendments  today  did 
not  comprehend  anything  like  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HEXMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  the  time,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  whip  said  earlier,  be 
charged  to  nobody.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordeted. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator haa  8  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  some  confusion 
about  the  understanding  as  to  what  is  a 
proper  amendment  to  call  up.  Fi-ankly,  I 
think  it  is  proper  to  call  up  anything  at 
any  legislation  that  may  have  the  re- 
motest chance  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
tyrarmy  of  Federal  judges  and  HEW  bu- 
reaucrats over  the  schoolchildren  of  this 
country  and  their  parents. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  others  in 
the  Senate  who  feel  otherwise,  who  wish 
to  continue  this  burden  and  this — if  the 
Senate  will  forgive  me — absurdity  of 
forced  busing  that  is  being  perpetrated 
dav  after  day.  with  a  considerable  waste 
of  money,  a  waste  of  millions  of  gallons 
of  gasoline,  and  all  the  other  dreary  as- 
pects of  Federal  control  of  our  schools. 
But  since  there  is  a  question  about 
whether  this  is  a  busing  amendment, 
let  me  emphasize  that  I  did  not  intend 
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it  solely  as  a  busing  amer.dment  as  such, 
under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  which 
was  entered  into.  As  I  said  earlier,  the 
bitter  fruits  of  Federal  control  of  schools 
speak  for  themselves — unhappily  so  and 
depresslngly  so. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  that  as  long 
as  I  am  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  I  am 
going  to  oppose  forced  busing  of  school- 
children. I  think  it  is  unwise,  I  think  it  is 
improper,  and  I  think  it  ia  a  usurpation 
of  the  rights  of  local  government;  and  it 
is  a  terrible  burden  that  is  cast  upon  the 
most  innocent  of  our  citizens,  the  chil- 
dren. 

Thus,  in  deference  to  mv  good  friend, 
the  distinguished  majoiity  whip,  I  shall 
not  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  I  shall 
not  even  put  the  Parliamentarian  on  the 
spot  in  determining  whether  this  is  in- 
deed a  busing  amendment  under  the 
conditions  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

But  I  will  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
have  learned  something  about  unani- 
mous-consent agreements,  and  with  all 
respect  and  affection  for  the  leadership, 
I  must  say  I  v.ill  listen  more  attentively 
hereafter.  I  serve  notice  that  this  amend- 
ment -*ill  be  back  as  well  as  any  other 
amendment  that  I  may  devise  to  put  an 
end  to  forced  busing  of  .schoolchildren. 
I  withdraw  my  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdravn. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  express  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina for  having  withdrawn  the  amend- 
ment. I  know  how  deeply  he  feels  about 
the  subject  and  I  can  assure  him  that 
when  he  offers  the  amendment  at  an- 
other time  on  another  day  and  to  a 
proper  vehicle  I  will  support  his  idea. 
I  cannot  say  "the  amendment"  because 
I  have  not  read  It  word  for  word,  but 
again  I  reiterate  that  insofar  as  his  op- 
position to  forced  busing  is  concerned 
I  am  with  him  100  percent. 

But  the  Senate  did  enter  Into  this 
agreement,  which  reads  as  follows:  "that 
no  so-called  busing  amendments  be  In 
order."  That  appears  in  the  Record  of 
May  16,  1974,  at  page  15204. 

I  believe  that  imder  established  busing 
terminology,  that  would  embrace  the 
Senator's  amendment.  I  think  he  now 
recognizes  that  tmd  I  want  to  express  the 
appreciation  of  the  joint  leadership  that 
he  has  withdrawn  the  amendment,  thus 
avoiding  the  rai.slng  of  a  point  of  order 
or  the  making  of  a  motion  to  table  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits>  ,  and  thereby  saving  the  time 
of  the  Senate. 

May  I  say  further  with  respect  to  what 
the  Senator  has  said  about  unanimous- 
consent  agreements,  they  are  sometimes 
very,  very  dllHcult  to  obtain,  especially  on 
controversial  matters  such  as  the  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate,  and,  in  addition,  they 
can  be  very  complex.  I  want  to  assure 
the  Senator  that  anything  I  can  ever  do 
to  protect  his  rights,  as  I  would  those  of 
any  other  Senator.  I  shall  do. 
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Again.  I  thank  the  able  Senator  for 
withdrawing  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  whip  for  his  cu-stomary  gracious 
remarks.  No  one  could  have  been  more 
cooperative  with  this  freshman  Senator 
than  he  has  been  to  me.  I  hope  he  Is  ever 
mindful  of  m/  gratitude  to  him.  He  does 
an  exceedingly  difficult  job  masterrally, 
aiways  with  grace  and  thoughtfulness. 

Of  course.  I  am  disappointed  that  the 
misunderstanding  developed  on  this 
amendment.  I  had  done  all  I  could  to 
make  .sure  it  was  clear  for  calling  up  at 
this  time.  I  though  it  was  clearly  under- 
stood. But  one  swallow  does  not  make  a 
summer,  and  we  will  be  back  again,  and 
again,  and  again,  until  we  put  an  end 
to  the  cruel  nian-:fe.<taticn  of  Federal 
tyranny  imposed  upon  the  little  school- 
children of  America . 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute  to  propound  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  my  parlia- 
mentary Inquirj-  is  as  follows : 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
uses  the  word  "further"  in  respect  of 
busing  amendments — "to  offer  further 
busing  amendments."  Reference  to  the 
Recohd  uhows  that  wh^n  th?  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
BvRD>  made  the  unanimous  consent  he 
spoke  of  "so-called  busing  amendments." 
Mr.  President,  would  it  be  appropriate 
for  the  remainder  of  the  debate  to  as- 
sume that  the  word  "further"  which  is 
carried  over  from  the  previous  unan- 
imous consent,  in  which  the  words  were 
used  "so-called  busing  amendments," 
means  for  the  purpose  of  this  debate, 
under  this  unanimous  consent  "so-called 
busing  amendments?" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  word  carries 
through  as  originally  Intended  in  the 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  ap- 
preciate ver>-  much  how  difficult  this  was 
for  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  and 
how  much  it  underwrites  the  integrity 
he  tries  to  bring  to  the  leadership 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator.  The  distinguished 
Senator  did  call  attention,  did  he  not.  I 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York— he  did  reiterate  that  the 
phraseology  "so-called  busing  amend- 
ments" was  carried  through  into  the 
agreement? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes.  that  is  what  the 
Chair  ruled. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  in  order  for  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  to  call  up 
his  amendment  without  prejudice  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Weicker). 

Mr.  TOWER.  Is  that  agreeable? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  It  Is  agreeable.  The 
Senator  has  discussed  the  matter  with 
me. 


A&;£NDMENT   NO.    1343 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  Amendment  No.  1343. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  ppge  358.  between  Hues  22  and  23.  In- 
sert the  folic  wing  new  section: 

■  PR'>VKICN   R    LATI.NX.  TO   SEX   MSC  RIMINATIO  V 

■Sec  535.  Section  901(b)  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972  is  amended  by — 

"(1 )  striking  out  the  word  'and'  at  the  end 
or  pjr.igmrh   (4)   of  such  section; 

•  (2)  strt'.lnc  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
p:irdgraph  (5)  and  iiisenlng  In  lieu  thereof 
a  iiemicolon  and  the  word   and";  and 

"(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph : 

■'  '(6)  this  section  shall  not  appiv  to  Inter- 
collegiate athletic  programs. '." 

On  page  358.  line  24.  strlJce  out  'Sec.  635." 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  536." 

O.i  page  123.  in  the  table  of  contents,  re- 
designate Sec.  535  •'  as  "Sec.  536."  and  Insert 
immediately  after  the  Uem  "Sec.  534."  the 
following: 

"Sec.  535.  Pravl.'iion     rela' ing     to     sex     dis- 
crimination.". 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  de.«k  a  modification  of  my  amend- 
ment. It  is  my  understanding  I  do  not 
have  to  get  consent  to  modify  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified.  The 
Senator  will  send  the  modific.;tlon  to  the 
desk. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  358,  between  lines  22  and  23.  In'^ert 
the  following  new  section: 

PROVISION  RELATING  TO  SEX  DISCRIMINATIOK 

Sec.  535  Section  901(a)  of  the  Educatloa 
Amendments  of  1973  Is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  strilclrig  out  the  ",-ord  "anci"  at  the  end 
of  para^-raph  ( J)  of  such  section: 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon  a:i(l  the  word    "and":  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing nsw  paragraph: 

■'(P)  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  an  in- 
tercollegiate athletic  activity  to  the  extent 
that  3\\:i\  activity  does  or  may  provide  grass 
receipts  or  donations  to  the  institution  nec- 
essary to  support  that  activity  "' 

On  page  358.  line  24,  strike  out  "Sec  535."' 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "'Sec.  536." 

On  page  123,  In  the  Table  of  Contents,  re- 
designate "Sec  5?5  "  as  ""Sec.  536.""  and  Insert 
Immediately  after  the  Hem  "Sec.  534."  the 
following: 

"Sec.  535.  Provision  relating  to  rex  dlR- 
crimlnation.". 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
printed  version  of  my  amendment,  on 
page  2.  line  3.  it  is  stated : 

"This  section  shall  not  apply  to  intercol- 
legiate athletic  program?" 

I  have  modified  the  amendment  to 
provide: 

"This  j^ection  shall  not  apply  to  an  inter- 
collegiate athletic  to  the  extent  that  such 
activity  does  or  may  provide  gross  receipts  or 
donations  to  the  Institution  necessary  to  sup- 
port that  activity." 

That  is  the  only  change  In  the  printed 
version  %nd  I  think  that  meets  some  ob- 
jection that  might  have  been  made 
against  the  printed  version. 
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Mr.  President,  my  concern  is  for  inter- 
collegiate athletics,  including  both  men's 
and  women's  sports.  At  most  colleges 
and  universities,  Intercollegiate  athletics 
are  funded  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
monies  raised,  for  example,  through  the 
sales  of  tickets  to  men's  football  or 
basketball  games  and  through  fund-rais- 
ing campaigns  for  general,  scholarship  or 
other  specific  piu"poses.  As  I  understand 
it,  at  some  schools  other  sports  are  also 
substantial  revenue-producers:  ice  hock- 
ey at  Colorado  and  Ohio  State,  wrestling, 
perhaps,  at  Iowa,  Iowa  State,  Okla- 
iioma,  Oklahoma  State,  and  Lehigh,  and 
so  forth.  In  these  cases,  impairment  of 
the  financial  base  of  the  revenue-produc- 
ing acti\  ity  threatens  not  only  the  con- 
tinued viability  of  that  activity,  but  the 
viability  of  the  entire  athletic  program. 

The  prospect  of  such  impairment  be- 
comes especially  significant  at  present 
when  there  is  a  most  substantial  demand 
for  upgrading  women's  athletic  oppor- 
tunities in  our  in.stltuticns  of  higher 
education.  Although  some  progress  has 
been  and  is  being  made  to  satisfy  that 
demand,  I  think  that  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  efforts  to  date  have  fallen  far 
short  of  attaining  the  optimum  goal  of 
equal  opportunity — in  the  context  of 
demonstrated  Interest — for  men  and 
women  in  intercollegiate  athletics.  That 
being  the  case,  new  demands  will  be 
made  in  the  future  on  the  pool  of  athletic 
funds  to  finance  expanded  intercollegiate 
sports  opportunities  for  women.  Conse- 
quently, the  women  in  our  colleges  and 
universities  have  as  great  a  stake  in  a 
strong  financial  base  for  their  individual 
school's  sports  program  as  do  the  men. 

It  has  been  the  apparent  failure  of  our 
colleges  and  universities  to  provide  equal 
athletic  opportunities  for  women  that 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  HEW  has  interpreted  title  IX  of 
the  Education  Amendment  of  1972  to  pro- 
vide it  with  the  authority  to  promulgate 
rules  governing  sex  discrimination  in  in- 
tercollegiate athletics.  Because,  accord- 
ing to  my  recollection  and  detailed,  re- 
cent investigation,  I  do  not  believe  that 
Congress  Intended  title  IX  to  extend  to 
intercollegiate  athletics,  I  would  like  to 
call  upon  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  to  conduct  hearings 
on  this  vitally  important  matter  to  deter- 
mine what  Federal  legislation,  if  any,  is 
necessary  to  assure  equal  intercollegiate 
athletic  opportunities  for  women.  I  would 
like  to  digress  one  moment  to  observe 
that  the  Congress  should  be  writing  such 
legislation,  for  Congress  has  by  far  the 
better  resources  to  define  the  problem, 
determine  what  progress  is  being  made, 
and  determine  whether  substantive  legis- 
lation or  the  vestment  of  monitoring  au- 
thority in  HEW  is  the  better  course. 

Grave  concern  has  been  expressed  that 
the  HEW  rules  will  undercut  revenue- 
raising  sports  programs  and  damage  the 
overall  sports  program  of  the  Institution. 
Were  HEW,  in  its  laudable  zeal  to  guar- 
smtee  equal  athletic  opportunities  to 
women,  to  promulgate  rules  which  dam- 
aged the  financial  base  of  intercollegi- 
ate sports.  It  will  have  thrown  out  the 
baby  with  the  bath  vsrater.  The  amend- 


ment which  I  have  prop>osed  will,  if  en- 
acted, prevent  any  such  result.  The 
amendment  will  except  only  those  sports 
which  provide  gross  revenues  and  only  to 
the  extent  that  the  revenues  are  neces- 
sary to  support  such  revenue-producing 
athletic  activities.  This,  of  course,  in  no 
way  grants  HEW  the  authority  to  tell  a 
school  how  much  it  can  spend  on  a  reve- 
nue-producing sport.  However,  il  a  court 
should  hold  that  HEW  has  the  authority 
to  promulgate  rules  affecting  intercol- 
legiate athletics,  HEW  would  be  free 
under  title  IX  to  prescribe  rules  for  all 
but  the  very  narrow  class  of  revenue- 
producing  sports.  Nonrevenue-producing 
sports  are  usually  financed  by  the  surplus 
over  that  amount  necessary  to  pay  for 
the  revenue-producing  activity  or  ac- 
tivities, and  HEW  would  then  be  able  to 
insist  th.^t  that  surplus  be  reasonably 
distributed  to  assure  that  equal  oppor- 
timities  are  provided  women  in  intercol- 
legiate sports. 

I  ^ant  to  emphasize  that  one  of  the 
prime  reasons  for  my  wanting  to  pre- 
serve the  i-evenue  base  of  intercollegiate 
activities  is  that  it  will  provide  the  re- 
soiu-ces  for  expanding  women's  activities 
in  intercoUegiate  sports.  I  have  a  vested 
interest  because  I  have  a  daughter  who 
is  a  potential  varsity  tennis  player,  and 
I  would  hke  to  see  that  she  gets  the  op- 
portunity. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  modify  my  amendment  to  Include 
a  proposal  made  to  me  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  .  In  add- 
ing this  modification  at  his  suggestion 
and  request,  which  I  think  is  a  reason- 
able modification,  may  I  say  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  confer  on  HEW  any  authority 
it  does  not  already  have  imder  the  act. 

I  send  the  modification  to  the  desk, 
but  I  will  read  it  in  fuU  at  this  time: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  amendment 
Insert  "a""  after  the  section  designation  of 
'"Section  635".  and  add  after  that  subsection 
the  following  new  subsection. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  prepare  and 
pubUsb,  not  later  than  30  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  thla  Act,  proposed  regu- 
lations Implementing  the  provisions  of  title 
IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972 
relating  to  the  prohibition  of  sex  discrimina- 
tion In  federally  assisted  education  programs. 

I  think  that  this  is  a  reasonable  modi- 
fication, and  I  therefore  wish  to  modify 
my  amendment  as  indicated. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  with  this  modifica- 
tion my  amendment  is  acceptable  to  both 
sides  and  therefore  can  be  disposed  of 
by  voice  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  position  on  this  amendment 
is  that  it  is  a  clarifying  amendment,  as 
modified  by  the  Senator,  and  we  are  win- 
ing to  accept  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  did  not 
know  we  were  under  controlled  time, 
but  I  yield  it  back. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 


reviewed  the  amendment  on  the  minor- 
ity side,  and  it  is  acceptable  to  us. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
friends  from  Maine  and  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  is  yielded  back.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  smiend- 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
as;reed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  tliis 
time,  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
amendment  No.  1342  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weick- 
er > .  which  will  become  the  pending  busi- 
ness. Debate  is  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  manager  of 
the  bill  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  title: 

"TITLE   IX— OUAl.ITT   SCHOOL   AID 

ASSIS  TANCE 

"STATEMENT   OF   PtTSPOSC 

'"Sec.  901.  In  order  to  provide  Increa.sed 
resources  for  the  Improvement  of  equality 
of  educational  opportunity  in  the  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  of  the  States 
It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  make  uncon- 
ditional grants  to  States. 

"'authorization  op  appropriations 

""Sec  902.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  Act  $2.F0O.0<X).0O0  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1974,  and  for  each  of  the  four 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  Funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence  stuUl  re- 
main available  for  obligation  and  expenditure 
during  the  fiscal  year  succeeding  the  fl.scal 
year  for  which  they  are  appropriated. 

""(b)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
part  shall  be  In  addition  to  any  other  author- 
ization of  appropriations  for  financial  assist- 
ance to  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

""allotment 

"Sec.  903.  (a)  From  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  902.  the  Commissioner 
shall  allot  not  less  than  3  per  centum  among 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Ouam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  needs.  From  the 
remainder  of  such  sums  the  Commissioner 
shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount  whlcb 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  each  such  State — 

"(1)  who  are  aged  five  to  seventeen,  in- 
clusive; and 

•"(2)  (A)  who  are  enroUed  in  the  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  of  the  local 
educational  agencies,  and 

""(B)  enrolled  in  such  schools  of  the  State 
educational  agency  of  such  State; 
bears  to  the  number  of  such  children  In  all 
States.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'State'  does  not  include  Puerto  Rloo. 
Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(b)  The  portion  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  whlcb 
the  Commissioner  determines  will  not  be 
required,  for  the  period  such  allotment  U 
available,  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  reallotment 
from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such 
period  as  the  Osmmlssloner  may  fix.  to  other 
States  In  proportion  to  the  original  allot- 
ments to  such  States  under  subsection  (a) 
for  such  year,  but  with  such  proportionate 
amount  for  any  of  such  other  States  being 
reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the  ram 
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wblcb  tbe  Commlasloner  estimates  will  be 
needed  in  such  State  and  will  be  used  for 
sucb  period  for  carrying  out  applications  ap- 
proved under  this  Act,  and  the  total  of  sucb 
reductions  shall  be  similarly  reallotted 
among  the  States  whose  proportionate 
amounts  are  not  so  reduced.  Any  amoiuit 
reallotted  to  a  State  under  this  subsection 
during  a  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  Its 
allotment  under  subsection  (a)  for  sucb 
year. 

"USES  OF  FUKDS 

"Sec.  904.  Orants  made  under  this  part 
may  be  used  In  accordance  with  applications 
approved  under  section  905  to  Improve  qual- 
ity of  educational  opportunities  In  the  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  local 
educational  agencies  and  of  such  schools 
operated  by  State  educational  agencies. 

"APPLICATIONS 

"Sec.  90S.  (a)  A  grant  under  this  part 
may  be  made  to  any  State  educational  agency 
upon  application  to  the  Commissioner  at 
such  time,  in  luch  manner,  and  containing 
and  accompanied  by  such  information  as  the 
Commissioner  deems  necessary.  Each  such 
application  shall — 

"  (1 )  provide  that  the  programs  and  activi- 
ties for  which  assistance  under  this  part  Is 
sought  win  be  administered  by  or  under  the 
supervision  of  the  applicant; 

(2)  describe  with  particularity  the  pro- 
grams and  activities  for  which  sucb  assist- 
ance Is  sought; 

"(3)  provide  procedures  for  submitting 
applications  by  local  educational  agencies 
within  that  State  for  grants  under  this  part, 
for  approval  by  the  State  educational  agency. 
Including  appropriate  procedures  to  assttre 
that  the  State  educational  agency  concerned 
will  not  disapprove  any  application  of  any 
ruch  local  educational  agency  without  no- 
tice and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing; 

"(4)  provide  for  making  such  reasonable 
reports  In  such  form  and  containing  sucb 
Information  as  the  Commissioner  may  rea- 
sonably require  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  part,  and  for  keeping  such  records 
and  for  affording  such  access  thereto  as  the 
Commissioner  may  find  necessary  to  assure 
the  correctness  and  verification  of  such 
reports 

■•(b)  Applications  for  grants  under  this 
part  may  be  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
only  if — 

"(1)  the  application  meets  the  require- 
ments set  forth   in  subsection    (a):    and 

"(2)  the  application  Is  consistent  with  ob- 
jectives criteria  established  by  the  Conmils- 
sloner  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  an  equi- 
table distribution  imder  this  part  within 
such  State.  Such  criteria  shall  be  based  upon 
a  consideration  of — 

'(A)  the  number  of  children  aged  five  to 
seventeen,  inclusive,  who  are  enrolled  In  the 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of 
the  local  educational  agencies  within  each 
such  State;  and 

"(B)  the  relative  need  of  the  local  educa- 
tional agencies  within  the  State  for  assist- 
ance under  this  part. 

"(c)  Amendments  of  applications  shall,  ex- 
cept as  the  Commissioner  may  otherwise  pro- 
vide, be  subject  to  approval  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  original  applications. 

"PATMXMTS 

"S«c./906.  (a)(1)  Prom  the  amounts  al- 
lotted to  each  State  under  section  903,  tne 
Commissioner  shall  pay  to  that  State  an 
amount  equal  to  the  cost  of  canylng  out 
the  appllcaUon  of  that  State. 

"(2)  From  the  funds  paid  to  it  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1).  each  State  educational 
agency  shall  distribute  to  each  local  educa- 
tional agency  of  that  State  which  ha«  sub- 
mitted an  application  approved  purs.tant  to 
section  905(a)  (3)  the  amount  for  which  such 
appllcatloa  has  been  approved,  except  that 
this  amoufit  shall  not  ezoeed  the  manmiit^ 


amount  determined  for  that  agency  pursuant 
to  secuon  906(b)(2). 

"(b)(1)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized 
to  pay  to  each  State  amounts  equal  to  the 
amounts  expended  by  it  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  performance  of  its  duties  under  this 
part  (including  technical  assistance  for  the 
measurements  and  evaluations),  except  that 
the  total  of  such  payments  in  any  fiscal  year 
shall  not  exceed — 

"(A)  1  per  centum  of  the  total  maximum 
grants  for  State  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies of  the  State  as  determined  for  that 
year;  or 

"(B)    $160,000   or   •25,000   In   the   case   of 
Puerto   Rico,    Guam,    American   Samoa,   the 
Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands; 
whichever  Ls  greater. 

"(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

"WITHHOLDING 

"Sec.  907.  Whenever  the  Commissioner, 
after  giving  reasonable  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  to  a  grant  recipient  under 
this  part,  finds — 

"(1)  that  the  program  or  activity  for  which 
such  grant  was  made  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  complies  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act:  or 

"(2)  that  in  the  operation  of  the  program 
or  activity  there  is  failure  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  any  such  provision; 
the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  recipient 
of  his  findings  and  no  further  payments 
may  be  made  to  such  recipient  by  the  Com- 
missioner until  he  is  satlfied  that  such  non- 
compliance has  been,  or  will  promptly  be, 
corrected.  The  Commissioner  may  authorize 
the  continuance  of  payments  with  respect 
to  any  programs  or  activities  pursuant  to 
this  Act  which  are  being  carried  out  by  such 
recipient  and  which  are  not  Involved  In  the 
noncompliance. 

"jtTDICIAL    REVIEW 

"Sec.  908.  (a)  If  any  State  or  local  educa- 
tional agency  Is  dissatisfied  with  the  Com- 
missioner's final  action  with  respect  to  the 
approval  of  its  application  submitted  under 
section  905,  or  with  his  final  action  under 
section  907,  such  State  or  local  educational 
agency  may  within  60  days  after  notice  of 
such  action  file  with  the  United  States  court 
of  appeals  for  the  circuit  for  which  such 
agency  is  located  a  petition  for  review  of 
that  action.  A  copy  of  that  petition  shall 
be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of 
the  court  to  the  Commissioner.  The  Com- 
missioner shall  file  promptly  In  the  court 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he 
based  his  action,  as  provided  for  in  section 
2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

"(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. If  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive:  but  the  court,  for  good 
cau.'^e  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  file  in  the 
court  the  record  of  the  further  proceedings 
Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall 
likewise  be  conclusive  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence. 

•(c)  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the 
action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to  set  It  aside. 
In  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judgment  of  the 
court  shall  be  subject  to  review  bv  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28.  United  States  Code 
"AoicnnanAncw 
"Sec.  909.  Unless  otherwise  inconsist- 
ent with  the  provisions  of  this  part  the  pro- 
visions of  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act  shall  apply  to  the  program  authorized 
by  this  Act." 


On  page  123.  In  the  Table  of  Contents 
after  title  vm  add  the  following: 

"TrrLE  IX QUALITY  SCHOOL  AID  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  901.  statement  of  purpose. 

"Sec.  902.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

"Sec.  903.  Allotment. 

"Sec.  904.  Uses  of  funds. 

"Sec.  906.  Applications. 

•Sec.  906.  Payments. 

"Sec.  907.  Withholding. 

"Sec.  908.  Judicial  review. 

"Sec    909.  Administration.". 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Haskell)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
my  amendment  No.  1342. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
at  this  time  would  like  to  propose  a  tech- 
nical modification  to  my  amendment, 
on  page  5,  between  lines  18  and  19,  to  in- 
sert the  following : 

The  Commlasloner  shaU  not  disapprove 
an  application  without  first  affording  the 
State  educational  authority  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing. 

This  is  just  in  the  nature  of  a  technical 
modification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  modification?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  the  amendment  will  be 
so  modified. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  Con- 
gress has  recognized  that  all  children  en- 
rolled in  public  schools  are  entitled  to 
equality  of  educational  opportunity. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  and  the 
American  people  need  no  new  evidence 
that  this  principle  is  far  from  realized. 

And  therefore.  I  believe  that  Congress 
should  take  a  new  and  positive  step  to- 
ward bringing  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  closer  to  reality.  I  submit 
that  Congress  should  authorize  an  addi- 
tional $2.5  billion  a  year  In  grants  to 
States  to  improve  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  in  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  allotted  to  the  States 
on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  of  the 
State's  public  school  enrollment  to  the 
national  total. 

The  $2.5  billion  a  year  of  new  funds 
would  be  made  available  to  the  States 
to  distribute  to  local  school  districts  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  equality  of  ed- 
ucational opportunity,  allotted  to  the 
local  districts  on  the  basis  of  criteria  of 
enrollment  and  relative  need. 

This  $2.5  billion  authorization  repre- 
sents roughly  the  combined  amount  of 
title  I  and  impact  aid  funds  to  be  au- 
thorized in  S.  1539,  the  ESEA  legisla- 
tion. Thus  the  amendment  roughly 
doubles  the  amount  of  Federal  compen- 
satory education  funds  available  to  the 
States  and  local  school  districts,  but  un- 
der a  revenue-sharing  approach  not  tied 
to  title  I  on  impact  aid  provisions. 

The  State  educational  agency  would 
apply  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  grants  under  a  comprehensive  plan  of 
proposed  programs,  procedures,  and  re- 
ports, consistent  with  the  objectives  of 
the  enacting  legislation  and  general 
gmdelines  established  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

The  application  of  the  State  educa- 
tonal  agency  will  be  approved  by  the 
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Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  the  com- 
prehensive plan,  which  must  further 
meet  objective  criteria  for  equitable 
state-wide  distribution  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies.  These  criteria  are  to  be 
developed  by  the  Commissioner,  based  on 
consideration  of  the  public  elementarj- 
and  secondary  school  enrollment  in  the 
State,  and  relative  need  of  local  school 
districts  within  the  State. 

The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
withhold  grant  assistance  for  noncompli- 
ance with  provisions  of  the  act.  Proce- 
dures for  disapproval  by  the  State 
educational  agency  of  local  agency 
applications  include  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing.  Likewise,  State  educa- 
tional agencies  would,  imder  a  modifica- 
tion I  now  propose  to  the  amendment, 
be  entitled  to  notice  and  opportunities  for 
hearing  in  the  case  of  disapproval  by  the 
Commissioner  of  a  State  s  application  for 
assistance.  There  also  exists  provision  for 
State  and  local  educational  agencies  to 
file  for  judicial  review  of  any  action  of 
the  Commissioner. 

I  will  emphasize  now  that  this  is  in 
no  way  a  "busing"  amendment.  However, 
its  genesis  can  be  traced  to  the  emotional 
"busing"  issue. 

As  you  know,  this  matter  in  varying 
forms  has  been  under  debate  In  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  past  week  and  is  also  under 
specific  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Detroit  school 
case. 

I  think  the  time  is  long  past  when  we 
should  be  wasting  our  energies  debating 
each  other  regarding  equality  of  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  all  Americans. 
The  fact  is  thit  though  substantial  prog- 
ress has  been  made,  much  is  still  undone. 

All  sides  of  the  argument  agree  that 
inequality  of  educational  opportunity  ex- 
ists in  our  country.  All  sides  concur  in 
their  desire  to  see  such  Inequality  elimi- 
nated. But  there  is  where  the  agreement 
ends  and  the  shouting  begins. 

On  the  one  hand  you  have  those  per- 
sons who  would  restrict  the  remedies 
which  a  court  may  apply  to  an  uncon- 
stitutional situation,  and  on  the  other 
hand  you  have  those  who  feel  that  the 
independence  of  the  judiciary  must  be 
preserved. 

Now  let  us  get  it  straight  that  nobody 
I  know  is  for  busing  as  the  solution  to  in- 
equality of  educational  opportunity  in 
the  United  States. 

Let  us  also  get  It  straight  that  separate 
Is  not  equal  and  we're  not  going  to  live 
with  inequality  of  educational  opportu- 
nity in  the  United  States. 

There  are  three  alternatives,  as  I  see 
It.  We  can  pass  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment against  busing.  The  pro  of  that  Is 
that  it  does  away  with  busing,  if  such 
an  amendment  could  be  passed. 

The  con  is  that  it  does  nothing  to  cre- 
ate equality  of  educational  opportunity. 
I  think  the  use  of  the  Constitution  as  a 
legislative  tool  for  every  "hot"  issue  will 
eventually  render  that  document  worth- 
less. 

The  second  alternative  Is  that  we  can 
pass  legislation  prohibiting  the  courts 
from  hearing  or  ruling  on  busing  cases 
as  a  remedy. 

Again,  the  pro  is  that  it  may  do  away 
with  busing. 


The  con  does  nothing  to  create  equal- 
ity of  educational  opportunity. 

Second,  I  think  it  violates  the  checks 
and  balances  as  between  the  judicial  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  Government. 
Remember,  If  we  can  legislatively  limit 
the  court's  authority  over  busing  today, 
we  can  do  the  same  with  the  WTit  of 
habeas  corpus  tomorrow.  That  would  in- 
volve all  of  us.  In  other  words,  the  prin- 
ciple that  Is  involved  has  to  be  removed 
from  the  emotional  issue  of  this  time. 
The  principle  has  to  last  throughout  all 
time.  This  principle  Is  that  the  Court  has 
to  have  within  Its  power  the  ability  to 
order  those  remedies  which  in  fact  would 
bring  to  Americans  as  a  whole  whatever 
rights  are  theirs,  whatever  rights  have 
been  denied  to  them. 

The  third  Is  to  devise  legislative  solu- 
tions to  improve  equality  of  educational 
opportunities,  such  as  this  amendment 
seeks  to  accomplish. 

On  the  pro  side,  this  Is  a  positive  step 
to  improve  equality  of  educational  op- 
portunity In  school  districts  which  do  or 
do  not  have  forced  busing. 

Second.  It  may  reduce  conditions 
which  demand  a  judicial  solution  such 
as  busing. 

There  Is  a  con  side.  It  Is  expensive. 
Also.  I  am  saying  this  Is  a  positive  step, 
but  only  one  step.  Comprehensive  pro- 
grams for  superior  public  housing,  recre- 
ation, and  so  forth,  are  certainly  neces- 
sary to  achieve  equality  of  educational 
and  life  opportunity. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  am  offering  a 
revenue-sharing  proposal  for  $12.5  bil- 
lion in  new  educational  aid  after  5  years, 
sp>ecifically  geared  to  creating  equality 
of  education  opportunity.  In  and  of  It- 
self, this  proposal  is  not  imusual.  Any 
one  of  us  could  come  into  the  Chamber 
and  advocate  that  we  are  going  to  spend 
more  money  on  this  program,  and  that  is 
rather  painless.  But  I  make  no  bones 
about  the  fact  that  the  result  of  this 
program  Is  going  to  cause  a  little  pain, 
if  indeed  the  solution  suggested  is  worth 
anything.  So  I  am  making  it  clear  now 
that  whoever  votes  for  this  legislation 
win  commit  himself  to  bring  to  being  a 
1.5  percent  surtax  on  all  personal  and 
corporate  Income  taxes  to  produce  at 
least  $12.5  billion.  The  1.5  percent  surtax 
would  raise  roughly  the  needed  revenues 
to  meet  the  $2.5  billion  a  year  author- 
ized In  the  amendment. 

What  are  we  talking  about  here,  in- 
sofar as  the  impact  of  corporate  and  per- 
sonal Income  taxes  Is  concerned?  Total 
revenues  raised  by  the  surtax  individual 
and  corporate  Income  tax  revenue  would 
be  $2.6  billion.  What  Is  the  impact  on 
taxpayers  in  a  family  of  four,  with  a 
$10,000  Income?  They  would  pay  $13.58 
in  taxes  per  year.  A  single,  Individual 
taxpayer,  earning  $10,000,  would  pay  an 
additional  $22.95  per  year.  A  family  hav- 
ing a  median  income  of  $26,614  would 
pay  $19.62  per  year. 

I  realize  that  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives has  the  power  to  raise  revenues.  I 
cannot  Include  a  surtax  In  my  amend- 
ment, and  It  Is  not  Included.  But  there 
Is  a  commitment  on  the  part  of  each 
Senator  that  voting  or  making  a  legis- 
lative history,  which  Is  going  on  right 
now,  Is  almost  as  good. 


If  we  truly  believe  In  what  we  say 
about  equality  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity, then  we  must  make  the  commit- 
ment; and  our  commitment  means 
something  only  if  we  bite  the  bullet  and 
pay  for  it  with  more  than  emotional 
rhetoric. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  makes  a  good  point.  If 
we  look  at  the  appropriations  for  educa- 
tion at  the  Federal  level,  I  think  about  4 
years  ago  Federal  contributions  to  local 
and  elementary  education  in  this  coun- 
try approximated  8  percent  of  the  cost 
of  educating  children.  Today  I  think  that 
has  slipped  to  about  6  percent,  and  it  is 
dropping. 

Every  time  we  appropriate,  it  seems 
that  education  is  the  poor  third  or  fourth 
cousin.  If  we  look  at  appropriations  for 
authorized  education  bills,  except  pos- 
sibly for  impacted  aid,  we  usually  appro- 
priate about  a  third  of  the  amount  au- 
thorized. 

Title  I  for  example,  carries  authority 
for  over  $5  billion.  We,  in  fact,  are  ap- 
propriating only  about  SI. 8  billion.  So 
the  impact  of  title  I  each  year  becomes 
less  and  less  and  less. 

I  do  not  know  why  it  is  that  with  all 
the  competing  demands  for  Federal 
money,  we  seem  to  assume  education 
should  be  the  lowest  rated  priority.  Be- 
cause if  there  is  any  hope  for  the  delivery 
of  equal  opportunity  in  education,  which 
ought  to  be  at  the  heart  of  the  basic 
American  commitment,  it  seems  to  me, 
among  other  things,  it  demands  higher 
priorities  for  education. 

This  Is  giving  the  children  the  best 
chance  to  achieve  their  own  potential — 
to  become  good  parents,  to  become  good 
citizens,  to  pay  their  taxes,  to  stay  off 
welfare,  to  avoid  committing  crimes;  and 
then  to  produce  their  own  families  which. 
In  the  next  generation,  will  do  the  same. 

I  think  that  is  the  best  investment  we 
could  make.  In  our  committee,  the  now 
defunct  Select  Committee  on  Equal  Edu- 
cational opportunity,  we  have  made  a 
study  of  money  spent  on  economies.  We 
had  a  team  of  top  economists.  Includ- 
ing Henry  Levin,  of  Stanford,  who 
concluded  that  there  Is  a  public  return 
of  $6  for  every  dollar  spent.  It  is  the  best 
money  we  spend. 

I  do  not  taiow  of  a  cheaper  way  of  edu- 
cating children.  All  our  efforts  to  do  It 
In  a  cheaper  way  have  failed,  and  will 
fall.  Education  Is  expensive.  If  we  want 
good  teachers,  we  must  pay  them.  If  we 
want  decent  facilities,  we  must  pay  for 
them.  When  we  deal  with  some  children, 
whom  I  call  children  of  a  cheated  back- 
ground, who  come  to  school  uith  tremen- 
dous handicaps  that  they  have  accumu- 
lated through  no  fault  of  their  own,  it  is 
frightfully  expensive  to  give  them  a 
chance.  Yet  It  is  stiU  the  best  investment 
we  can  make. 

I  do  not  know  what  position  I  will 
take  on  the  pending  amendment.  I  have 
a  general  aid  proposal  of  my  own.  But  I 
think  the  point  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut makes  Is  very  strong.  I  hope  that 
In  the  not  too  distant  future  we  can 
develop  a  strong,  new  coalition  In  the 
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Senate  to  do  for  education  what  we  did 
a  few  years  ago  in  the  nutrition  field. 
When  I  came  to  the  Senate,  we  were 
doing  practically  nothing  for  old  peo- 
ple—cr  young  children — who  had  noth- 
ing to  eat.  Over  the  years,  we  developed 
a  coalition  to  bring  them  food,  in  sums 
up  to  a  billion  dollars.  Over  the  years, 
we  have  begun  food  programs  and  other 
programs,  including  food  stamps,  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  $4  billion. 

Meanwhile  education  has  been  stand- 
ing still — especially  in  view  of  inflation — 
and  at  great  cost  to  this  coimtry.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota. 

I  would  say  this:  I,  in  no  wise,  have 
the  background  or  expertise  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mirmesota  in 
the  legislative  field  as  it  relates  to  educa- 
tion. Admittedly  there  might  be  aspects 
that  fall  short,  as  far  as  my  amendment 
is  concerned. 

I  have  already  said  it  is  not  just  a 
matter  of  money.  Obviously  principles 
and  programs  sre  involved.  But  I  do 
know  that  everyone  will  have  a  choice, 
in  this  legislation,  in  that  they  can  opt 
for  inequality  of  educational  opportunity 
or  can  opt  for  taxes  which  might  Improve 
conditions  which  influence  busing.  But 
one  option  that  is  no  longer  available  is 
doing  nothing,  on  the  one  hand,  or  tell- 
ing the  courts  what  they  can  or  cannot 
do.  That  is  not  a  solution  for  anything. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  knows  that 
as  well  as  I  do. 

What  I  have  tried  to  do  Is  confront  the 
Senate  as  well  as  the  American  people 
with  the  fact  that  there  is  no  cheap  way 
to  really  improve  equality  of  educational 
opportunity. 

I  have  proposed  a  legislative  alterna- 
tive to  busing  which  says.  "OK,  let  us 
get  in  here,  now,  and  see  what  we  can  do 
by  the  route  of  additional  compensatory 
funds,  while  at  the  same  time  admitting 
that  obviously  there  are  other  factors 
involved,  that  the  program  is  wrapped 
up  in  the  question  of  housing  and  other 
aspects  as  well." 

I  am  sure  this  must  come  to  pass.  I  am 
sure  that  the  Court  would  love  it  If  they 
did  not  have  to  rule  on  a  single  case.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that,  as  far  as  the  admin- 
istration is  concerned,  the  only  thing  I 
have  heard  Is  a  lot  of  rhetoric  trying  to 
steam  up  the  American  people  that  they 
ought  to  be  against  busing.  I  wish  they 
would  tell  me  how  that  will  educate  one 
single  child  in  this  country  that  is  al- 
ready being  deprived. 

It  may  sound  strange  to  stand  on  this 
floor  and  advocate  taxes,  but  I  am  tired 
of  Members  on  both  sides  standing  here 
and  saying,  "We  are  going  to  have  hous- 
ing, we  are  going  to  have  transportation. 
we  are  going  to  have  education,"  and 
then  saying,  "No  new  taxes:  we  will  get 
it  all  out  of  the  Defense  budget." 

I  do  not  see  any  way  of  doing  what 
needs  to  be  done  in  all  these  fields  unless 
we  raise  the  taxes  to  do  it.  That  Is  the 
point  of  this  amendment  as  much  as 
anything  else:  To  say  that  this  body  has 
the  guts  to  face  the  problem,  and  one 
aspect  of  the  problem  Is  to  make  sure 
that  we  have  the  money  to  assure  that 
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each   child   will  have   the   educational 
opportunity. 

Mr.  MONDAUS.  I  guess  If  I  were  to 
object,  it  would  be  on  the  basis  that, 
though  taxes  would  be  raised  in  certain 
areas,  when  you  look  at  the  situation 
of  the  low-income  and  many  middle- 
Income  families  today,  they  are  being 
tortured.  I  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  understands  this.  Inflation  is 
a  dreadful  burden,  but  more  than  that, 
their  taxes  have  been  raised  dramatically 
in  recent  years,  in  ways  they  may  not 
directly  notice,  through  the  payroll 
taxes.  It  comes  out  of  their  paycheck, 
and  there  are  no  deductions  or  exemp- 
tions, no  adjustments  for  the  size  of  the 
family.  This  average  family  is  trying  to 
make  a  go  of  it.  and  trying  to  do  its  job 
to  help  its  children  have  a  chance.  That 
is  a  very  important  part  of  the  child's 
education,  too. 

So  I  woifld  hope  that  if  we  decide  to 
raise  taxes,  we  would  reorder  priorities, 
and  try  to  raise  taxes  in  a  way  that  did 
not  increase  the  burden  upon  these  fam- 
ilies who  are  already  having  such  a  des- 
perate time  trying  to  make  it. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  think  anyone  is  trj-ing  to  burden  the 
American  taxpayer  any  more  than  nec- 
essary. But  concerning  this  great  burn- 
ing issue  of  busing— let  me  put  It  this 
way:  I  do  not  think  we  can  have  equality 
of  educational  opportunity  for  all  Amer- 
ican schoolchildren  with  our  prejudices 
and  our  wallets  intact.  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  do  it.  I  think  anyone  who  says  we 
can  is  not  telling  the  truth.  But  unfor- 
tunately, all  we  have  had  is  a  great  deal 
of  rhetoric  geared  to  steaming  up  rather 
than  solving  the  problem,  as  far  as  the 
administration  is  concerned. 

Everybody  will  have  a  choice,  now, 
either  to  allow  conditions  of  inferior 
schools  within  school  districts  to  con- 
tinue to  exist,  or  to  pay  such  taxes  as 
would  help  to  change  those  conditions  to 
promote  equality  of  educational  opportu- 
nity. 

.  The  amendment  does  not  call  for  leg- 
islative interference  with  court-ordered 
busing.  But  it  would  assure  that  students 
who  are  bused  are  not  bused  to  inferior 
schools  with  inferior  teachers  and  op- 
portunities. It  would  also  tend  to  reduce 
those  conditions  which  influence  court- 
ordered  busing. 

Let  me  emphasize  again  that  this  is 
not  a  "separate  but  equal"  amendment. 
It  Is  rather  one  positive  step  to  improve, 
but  not  necessarily  achieve,  equality  of 
educational  opportunity. 

The  only  thing  that  is  no  longer  avail- 
able is  doing  nothing  or  telling  the  courts 
what  they  can  or  caimot  do. 

We  are  warned  sanethlng  Is  going  to 
be  done.  I  would  prefer  we  do  it  our- 
selves, and  in  the  more  natural  way  of 
having  schools  that  by  their  excellence 
attract  students  of  all  colors  and  back- 
grounds. 

What   we  cannot  have,  I  repeat,   is 

equality  for  all  American  schoolchildren 

with  our  prejudices  and  wallets  Intact. 

I  yield  the  floor  to  the  distinguished 

floor  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I 
jield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 


/•4 

I  have  looked  over  the  amendment 
which  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
submitted,  and  find  some  shortcomings 
in  it.  Although  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  some  kind  of  general  aid  should  be 
supported  which  can  {,0  to  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  throughout  the 
country,  I  think  that  we  should  make 
this  a  matter  of  ext'^nsive  hearing.^,  i 
understand,  through  the  statements  that 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  just 
made  and  from  word  that  has  come  to 
me  about  the  attitude  of  both  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  that  such 
hearings  will  be  held  next  year.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
would  consider,  at  least,  withdrawing  his 
amendment,  so  that  we  could  hold  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  this  matter. 

As  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
pointed  out.  wc  are  not  getting  enough 
money  now  to  fund  title  I  to  the  extent 
that  it  ought  to  be  funded.  That,  as  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  knov.'s,  is  a 
program  designrd  to  help  the  edunation- 
ally  disadvantaged.  I  think  until  such 
time  as  we  are  able  to  take  care  of  the 
educationally  disadvantaged,  we  should 
withhold  funds  for  just  jjeneral  purpose.?, 
although  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  that  such  funds  are  neces- 
sai-y. 

Prom  reading  the  amendment  which 
the  Senator  has  proposed,  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  no  provision  here  for  money 
to  go  to  nonpublic  schools.  Am  I  correct 
in  that  assumption? 
I  understand  that  that  is  correct. 
Also,  the  formula,  of  course,  is  based 
on  the  nxmiber  of  schoolchildren 
throughout  the  United  States,  which 
would  mean  that  the  wealthier  schools 
would  get  just  as  much  money  as  the 
poorer  ones.  Certainly,  at  this  stage  of 
flnancing  of  schools  throughout  the 
country,  I  think  the  focus  of  attention 
should  be  on  those  school  districts  where, 
because  of  the  tax  base,  they  are  not  able 
to  raise  enough  money  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate education  for  the  students  In  those 
districts. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  until  we  can 
build  the  level  of  flnancing  up  high 
enough  to  take  care  of  the  poorer  school 
districts  where  we  have  a  considerable 
number  of  disadvantaged  children,  we 
should  postpone  consideration  of  any 
kind  of  a  general  aid  program. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yield  for  a  response? 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  do  have  to  point  out 
that  while  the  amendment,  as  drafted, 
uses  as  a  basis  for  a  formula  the  total 
school  population  that  which  goes  to  the 
State,  the  money  is  then  apportioned  on 
the  basis  of  need  and  on  the  basis  of  sit- 
uations that  exist  at  the  local  level,  so  it 
is  a  combination  of  the  two.  The  need 
factor,  in  other  words,  enters  into  the 
formula  as  the  State  distributes  the 
grants  to  local  educational  agencies. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  But  the  need  factor 
is  determined  by  the  State  Itself. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  So  that  we  could  get 
some  States 
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Mr.  WEICKER.  Along  with  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY  [  continuing  1.  That 
also,  yes,  but  no  mandate  on  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  distribute  the 
money  In  accordance  with  need.  Need  is 
just  one  factor.  What  he  might  decide 
was  adequate  may  be,  in  our  opinion, 
grossly  inadequate.  Now  we  have  State 
Income  levels  and  a  formula  for  deter- 
mining just  which  school  districts  are 
the  neediest. 

I  would  hate  to  see  that  left  up  to  the 
discretion  of  any  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation, whether  he  was  State  or  Federal. 

So  I  would  simply  ask  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  if  he  would  consider 
withdrawing  his  amendment  at  this  time 
and  submitting  it  to  the  committee  as  a 
bill  for  consideration  along  with  other 
bills  that  have  been  submitted  to  the 
committee  on  this  question  of  general 
aid  to  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  would  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine,  and  I 
do  not  like  to  put  myself  in  opposition 
to  him,  as  I  know  of  the  very  sound  work 
he  has  done  in  the  committee,  as  indeed 
have  his  other  colleagues,  but  the  fact 
is,  the  point  I  am  trjing  to  make  is  that 
much  Is  embodied  in  the  statement  ac- 
companying the  legislation  as  in  the  leg- 
islation itself.  We  sit  here  and  wring  our 
hands  over  this  busing  issue  and,  really, 
the  only  ones  to  suffer — we  are  making 
such  slow  progress — are  the  schoolchil- 
dren themselves. 

No  one  wants  to  get  Into  an  unpleas- 
ant solution  to  the  problem.  No  one  Is 
wilhng  to  go  ahead  and  face  up  to  it.  I 
happen  to  think  that,  yes,  there  are  some 
Members  of  tMs  body  that  know  thp  time 
has  come  that.  7:ith  complete  candor, 
we  mast  do  what  we  say  we  will  do.  in- 
sofar as  these  issues  are  concerned. 
There  are  Senators  within  this  body  who 
will  stand  up  and  say,  yes,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  cheap  price  for  equality. 
But  that  is  what  we  are  confronted 
with.  We  are  talking  about  catching  up 
with  equality,  equality  that  is  still  de- 
nied. By  anyone's  definition  of  "with  all 
deliberate  speed."  we  are  going  at  this 
thing  too  slowly.  We  should  arrive  at  a 
positive  resolution  of  the  problem,  rather 
than  dumping  the  matter  in  the  courts 
and  gettinjr  mad  at  the  courts  when  we 
do  not  like  ■w\\^X  they  are  doing.  If  we 
wait  on  the  administration,  they  will  be 
demagoging  the  busing  Issue  to  death 
In  hopes  of  garnering  votes. 

But  I  am  telling  the  Senator  from 
Maine,  who  is  as  much  concerned  as  I 
am  as  to  the  number  of  children  20  years 
later  who  are  still  in  the  situation  of, 
inequality,  that  one  thing  we  have  to  do 
ahead  of  anything:  else  is  to  establish  the 
fact  that  we  mean  business.  We  will  take 
some  unpopularity  on  our  shoulders — 
some  of  us  have  already  done  that — and 
It  will  be  toug^h  on  everjone. 

No  one  likes  taxes.  No  one  likes  to 
advocate  taxes.  But  no  one  likes  busing, 
apparently,  either. 

So  what  I  am  trj'ing  to  do  is  to  say 
that  there  has  to  be  another  solution 
other  than  doing  nothing  or  just  sitting 
there  and  disparaging  the  courts.  ^ — 

With  some  reticence,  as  I  re^opnize 
the  fine  record  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 


tor from  Maine  and  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee — both  Repub- 
lic£ms  and  Democrats.  I  must  ask  for  a 
vote  on  this  amendment,  as  I  have  asked 
for  it,  because  if  no  one  else  will  show 
any  guts- around  here,  at  least  let  the 
Senate  vote  on  it  in  some  form. 

We  should  not  follow  the  usual  course 
of  advocating  more  money  and  then 
going  back  to  our  constituents  to  say. 
"We  did  the  job  as  a  matter  of  principle." 
Rather  we  should  be  able  to  say  "Now  we 
advocated  more  money  but  I  also  advo- 
cated the  taxes  In  order  to  raise  the 
money  to  pay  for  it."  I  think,  with  all 
due  respect  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  and  the  committee,  I  should 
like  to  allow  this  amendment  to  go  to  a 
vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bart- 
LETT).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  this  amendment  has  now  been  yielded 
back.  The  vote  will  follow  the  Scott 
amendment  after  4:15  p.m.  today. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  with  both 
sides  to  share  equally  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Ml-.  HATHAWAY.  Both  sides  to  share 
equally  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  call  up 
an  amendment  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  271,  line  5,  strike  out  "16"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "17"; 

On  page  271,  line  8.  strike  out  "16"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "17". 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  perfecting  amendment  which  I  have 
di^cusEed  with  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
CDmmittee  and  the  ranking  minority 
member.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
controversy  with  respect  to  it. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
this  all  about? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  understood  that 
the  staff  had  commmiicated  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  what  the  purpose 
of  this  amendment  is.  If  that  is  not  true, 
I  win  fo  through  the  explanation. 

Section  407  e.«^tabli.shes  an  Office  of 
Career  Education  within  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  whose  purpose  It  is  to  de- 
velop programs  of  career  education 
across  the  country  po  that  every  child  or 
youth  moy,  by  the  time  he  or  she  leaves 
the  formal  education  system,  be  pre- 


pared to  fully  participate  in  the  society 
in  which  he  or  she  is  to  live  and  work. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to 
effect  a  technical  change  upgrading  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Career  Educa- 
tion from  a  GS-16  to  a  GS-17  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the«intent  of  the  committee. 
You  will  notice  in  our  report  that,  because 
career  education  cuts  across  all  ages,  all 
levels,  and  all  areas  of  education,  the 
Director  is  to  report  only  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  and  not  to  or 
through  any  other  unit  head  of  the  Of- 
fice. Morec/er,  as  the  report  Indicates, 
this  position  was  to  be  comparable  with 
other  such  offices  reporting  directly  to 
the  Commissioner,  such  as  the  Director 
of  Teacher  Corps  or  the  right  to  read 
program — positions  already  established 
at  grade  17  of  the  general  schedule. 
Further,  the  position  Is  comparable  to  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Consumer  Ed- 
ucation, also  created  imder  title  IV,  the 
Special  Projects  Act,  of  this  bill. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  say  that  we 
expect  the  Director  of  this  Office  to  be 
a  national  leader  in  this  new  field  of 
education  and  to  be  able  to  deal  compe- 
tently with  and  to  work  collaboratively 
with  leaders  of  elementary  and  second- 
ary education,  the  State  departments  of 
education.  communit>-  and  junior  col- 
leges, 4-year  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, the  graduate  and  professional 
schools,  business  and  Industry,  labor,  and 
community  gro\K)s  as  well.  "To  attract  a 
man  of  such  high  ability  and  stature,  I 
feel  that  it  is  most  necessary  that  he  be 
installed  at  leaist  at  this  grade  level.  In 
conclusion.  I  should  point  out  that  the 
official  currently  in  charge  of  the  limited 
career  education  programs  now  under- 
way at  USOE  is  already  installed  at  the 
proposed  level. 

I  hopefthat  my  colleag^aes  will  accept 
this  amendment  as  one  which  will 
strengthen  our  efforts  to  bring  this  Im- 
portant reform  to  American  education. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  gather 
that  the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
upgrade  certain  positions  in  the  Office  of 
Career  Education.  The  administration 
objects  to  the  entire  provision  for  speci- 
fying grade  levels,  and  putting  a  director 
in  charge  of  this  office. 

There  is  a  pending  amendment  by  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee to  strike  out  the  whole  senten-'e. 
I  feel  that  I  would  have  to  contest  the 
Hathaway  amendment  now  before  us  un- 
less it  were  agreed — pnd  I  ask  that  as  a 
parliamentarj'  inquiry — that  notwith- 
standing the  amendment,  an  amendment 
would  be  in  order  to  .strike  the  whole 
sentence,  which  I  understand  that  one  or 
more  of  our  Members  may  desire  to  do. 
I  am  not  sure,  but  I  want  to  be  sure  that 
his  rights  ore  preserved. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  have  no  objection 
to  that.  I  understand  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  Is  going  to  make  a  motion 
to  strike  not  only  this  section  but  many 
other  sections  as  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
amendment   proposed   by   the   Senator 
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from  Maine  amends  just  a  part  of  that 
sentence,  a  motion  to  strike  the  whole 
sentence  would  be  In  order. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment,  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 

Mr.  PF.T.T..  Mr.  President,  to  my  mind, 
this  is  a  pro  forma  £unendment  making 
the  pay  of  the  Director  of  the  OCQce  of 
Career  Education  equal  to  that  of  peo- 
ple in  similar  offices  of  the  OfiBce  of 
Education.  I  urge  that  the  amendment 
be  accepted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  whether  I  could  have  a  few 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine  that  one  of  the  amendments 
I  have  would  strike  this  out  totally,  and 
I  agreed  not  to  bring  up  that  amend- 
ment by  virtue  of  the  acceptance  of  the 
consolidation  amendment.  So  I  am  in 
somewhat  of  a  bind. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Maine  Is 
making  a  mistake,  on  the  ground  that 
we  are  creating  another  bureaucracy 
here  which  is  probably  not  needed  at  all. 
If  we  start  trjing  to  organize  the  HEW — 
which  I  think  is  imorganlzed,  anyhow — 
we  are  really  going  to  get  ourselves  in 
trouble. 

One  of  the  big  objections  the  adminis- 
tration has  had  from  the  very  beginning 
has  been  the  creation  of  all  the  bureauc- 
racies  within   this   bill.   Although,  un- 
fortunately, I  was  not  in  the  Chamber 
when  the  Senator  from  Maine  presented 
his  sunendment.  I  gathered  that  it  would 
^  raise  the  level  to  OS- 17  instead  of  GS- 
*  16.  which  means  that  it  would  be  even 
higher  in  the  bureaucracy  than  it  would 
-have  been  to  begin  with.  So,  as  a  matter 
of  principle,  I  find  myself  in  a  difficult 
spot,  because  otherwise  I  would  be  sub- 
stituting ms  amendment  to  try  to  knock 
out  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  that  the  bill  already  speci- 
fies that  this  Director  would  be  a  OS-16. 
This  was  an  inadvertence  on  my  part 
in  the  committee  for  not  specifying  OS- 
17,  because  the  others  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  objection  are  all 
at  level  GS-17.  This  amendment  simply 
corrects  that  oversight  In  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committee.  The  Di- 
rector of  the  Teacher  Corps,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  right  to  read  program,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Consumer,  Educa- 
tion— all  are  at  grade  level  OS-17.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
objects  to  all  of  them,  but  this  is  just 
to  put  the  Director  of  this  program  at 
the  same  level  as  the  others.  They  may 
all  be  knocked  out  by  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado;  but  if 
they  are  going  to  be  knocked  out,  I  want 
mine  at  the  same  level  as  the  others  that 
are  knocked  out.  If  they  are  going  to 
survive.  I  wjmt  mine  at  the  same  level. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Am  I  correct  In  say- 
ing that  the  Senator  from  Maine  is  just 
putting  this  on  the  same  level  as  the 
others  In  the  bureaucracy? 


Mr.  HATHAWAY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Reserving  my  right, 
so  far  as  the  conference  is  concerned,  to 
still  urge  the  House  to  maintain  its  posi- 
tion, I  have  no  objection  to  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  without  the 
time  being  charged. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wiU  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  lee:lslative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  smiendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  154.  between  lines  18  and  19,  in- 
sert the  following  new  part: 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act — 

"(A)  the  dollar  amount  for  the  computa- 
tion of  the  maximum  amount  of  a  special 
Incentive  grant  under  part  B  of  such  title 
I  shall  be  tl  except  as  provided  In  clause 
(E)  of  this  paragraph: 

"(B)  the  aggregate  amounts  to  which 
States  are  entitled  under  that  part  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  $50,000,000  with- 
out regard  to  any  other  authorization  for 
such  part; 

"(C)  entitlements  created  under  that  part 
shall  be  considered  only  with  respect  to  ap- 
propriations for  such  title  I  In  excess  of 
»1 .396.975,000: 

"(D)  for  the  purposes  of  section  144  of 
such  title  I  entitlements  created  under  part 
B  of  such  title  I  shaU  be  treated  in  the  same 
nmnner  as  entitlements  under  subpart  1  of 
part  A  of  such  title  for  the  second  sentence 
of  such  section  144.  but  only  to  the  extent 
that  appropriations  for  any  fiscal  year  ex- 
ceed $1,396,975,000;  and 

"(E)  (1)  in  addition  to  the  amount  provided 
for  in  clause  (A),  an  additional  amount  of 
60  cents  shall  be  computed  under  such  part 
B:  and 

"(3)  The  aggregate  amounts  to  which 
States  are  entitled  under  that  part  for  any 
fiscal  year,  in  addition  to  amount  specified 
in  clause  (B)  of  this  paragraph,  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $35,000,000;  and 

"(3)  for  the  piirpoee  of  this  clause  there 
an  authorized   to  be  appropriated   not  to 


exceed  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  each  of  the  four  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years." 

On  page  120,  in  the  Table  of  Contents,  add 
after   item   101(a)(4),   the   following: 

"(5)  Amendment  with  respect  to  Incentive 
grants.". 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  amendment  which  I  have  discussed 
with  the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell)  ,  the  Senator  'rom  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits),  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  DoaoNicK),  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  <Mr.  McClellan). 

TTTLB    I    PAHT    B 

This  Is  a  simple  amendment.  It  would 
simply  restore  part  B  of  title  I  to  the 
status  it  has  in  present  law,  while  re- 
taining the  additional  authority  author- 
ized in  the  part  B  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Dohinick  and  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate  last  week. 

Mr.  President,  part  B  is  a  small  but 
very  important  part  of  our  title  I  effort. 
It  provides  special  incentive  grants  to 
States  which  make  high  efforts  In  sup- 
port of  public  education. 

States  which  exceed  the  national  ef- 
fort index — presently  4.07  percent — in 
financing  public  education  are  eligible 
for  special  incentive  grants.  The  na- 
tional effort  index  is  determined  by  the 
ratio  of  non-Federal  expenditures  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education  to 
total  personal  income  In  the  United 
States.  For  each  100th  of  a  percent  by 
which  a  State  surpasses  the  national 
effort,  it  may  receive  a  maximum  of  $1 
per  eligible  title  I  student.  No  State  may 
receive  a  special  incentive  grant  in  ex- 
cess of  15  percent  of  the  total  amount 
available  for  grants  under  part  B.  In 
fiscal  year  1973.  special  Incentive  grants 
totaling  $18,014,274  were  made  to  States. 

During  the  3  years  part  B  has  been 
funded,  28  different  States  have  received 
grants.  In  1972,  22  States  received  a  total 
of  $7.3  million  under  this  program;  In 

1973.  21  States  received  $18  million;  in 

1974.  26  States  received  $17.9  million. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Dohinick),  has  been  a  force- 
ful and  creative  leader  on  behalf  of  part 
B  of  title  I  for  many  years,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  he  is  the  joint  sponsor  of  this 
amendment. 

Senator  Dominick  sponsored  an 
amendment  in  committee  this  year, 
which  was  adopted,  increasing  the  repay- 
ment rate  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  each 
100th  of  a  percent  by  which  a  State's 
effort  exceeds  the  national  effort.  Last 
week  he  amended  the  McClellsm  amend- 
ment to  title  I,  which  originally  deleted 
part  B  entirely,  to  provide  a  separate 
line  item  authorization  of  $75  million  for 
this  program. 

My  only  purpose  in  offering  this 
amendment  today  Is  to  assure  part  B  the 
automatic  appropriation  status  at  the 
$1  rate  and  $50  million  authorization 
it  has  under  current  law.  My  amendment 
would  also  maintain  the  more  generous 
and  realistic  payment  rate  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  fought  for  throughout 
consideration  of  this  bill,  by  retaining 
a  separate  line  item  appropriation  each 
year  at  the  ratp  of  50  cents  with  a  sepa- 
rate authorization  of  $25  million. 
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Mr.  President,  what  this  does  is  to 
build  on  the  Dominick  amendment.  For 
many  years,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
■Mr.  Dominick)  has  been  leading  the 
fight  to  reward  States  which  make  ef- 
forts above  the  national  average  from 
their  own  State  and  local  resources,  the 
idea  being  when  such  a  State  goes  out  of 
the  way  to  make  such  an  effort  they 
should  receive  some  reward  for  doing  so. 

Early  in  the  deliberations  on  this  bill, 
the  Senator  from  Colorsido  successfully 
had  adopted  an  amendment  for  $75  mil- 
lion in  authority  under  his  formula, 
which  would  require  an  appropriation, 
and  he  did  so  because  the  part  B  formula 
was  knocked  out  as  a  result  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  McClellan  amendment. 

My  amendment  would  restore  the  old 
part  B  formula  and  then  continue  that 
part  of  the  Dominick  amendment 
needed  to  get  up  to  the  $1.50  per  title  I 
student  in  those  States  authorized  under 
the  Dominick  formula,  for  incentive 
grants. 

Since  such  a  modest  amount  Is  in- 
volved I  hope  that  the  committee  might 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  am  I  cor- 
rect in  saying  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  has  accepted 
it? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  have  discussed  It 
with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan)  In  light  of  the  fact  that  It 
affects  his  amendment,  and  he  said  he 
has  no  objection  to  the  amendment,  and 
I  am  authorized  to  make  that  represen- 
tation to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  PELL.  What  Is  the  view  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  clarify  the  Record.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  If  this  amendment  Is 
adopted,  am  I  correct  in  saying  that 
each  State  will  have  at  least  as  much 
taken  off  the  top  as  they  had  Is^t  year? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, provided  a  State's  effort  Index  re- 
mains the  same  in  relation  to  the  na- 
tional effort  index. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  And  In  addition,  the 
Senator  is  keeping  the  additional  50 
cents  reflecting  Inflation  in  the  author- 
ization level  so  that  if  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  sees  fit  they  can  also  re- 
fund that  50  cents? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. In  that  way  we  retain  the  Domi- 
nick initiative  and  the  ability  to  fund  the 
remainder. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  tlilnk  that  this  Is  a  good  amendment 
and  I  am  happy  to  go  along  with  him  on 
this  change  in  the  proposal  I  originally 
introduced. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  there  had 
been  heretofore  maintained  in  this  bill 
a  complete  balance  between  part  B  and 
part  C.  They  both  came  off  the  top.  Now, 
the  Senator  is  changing  that  with  re- 
spect to  part  B;  that  is,  the  incentive 
for  high  expenditures  on  education  by 
the  States.  He  is  not  changing  It  with 
respect  to  part  C.  Obviously,  he  cannot 
because  he  probably  cannot  get  the 
agreement  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  that  pur- 
pose. 


In  conference  there  will  be  a  strong 
push  to  put  both  amendments  on  the 
same  level  because  this  Is  a  matter  open 
to  conference  with  the  other  body,  and 
that  would  result  In  some  change  dif- 
ferent from  the  situation  now  in  respect 
to  part  C.  I  have  little  doubt  that  an  ef- 
fort will  be  made  to  conform  B  and  C, 
I  wanted  to  notify  the  mover  of  the 
amendment  as  to  that.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment,  per  se. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
Is  yielded  back.  The  question  Is  agreeing 
to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  without  the 
time  being  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tac  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Nancy  Polisky 
be  granted  privileges  of  the  floor  during 
the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  PKFSmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  be  equally  distributed? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
,sent  that  the  time  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  Is  sis  follows : 

On  page  378,  following  line  14,  insert  tfie 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)(1)  The  OfBce  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Director  who  shall  be  placed  In  grade  17  of 
the  General  Schedule  set  forth  in  section 
5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(2)  In  addition  to  the  position  created 
by  subparagraph  (1),  there  are  created  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  three  positions  to 
be  placed  in  grade  16  of  such  General  Sched- 
ule. 

"(3)  The  positions  created  by  this  subsec- 
tion ahall  be  in  addition  to  the  number  of 
podtlons  placed  in  the  appropriate  grade 
under  secUon  6108  of  title  6.  United  States 
Code. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  sec^n 
70«  of  title  vn  of  the  bill  establishes  in 


the  Office  of  Education  an  Office  of  Read- 
ing Improvement  to  administer  this  new- 
ly authorized  reading  improvement  pro- 
gram and  to  coordinate  all  other  Fed- 
eral education  programs  relating  to  the 
teaching  of  reading. 

The  amendment  which  I  now  offer 
specifies  that  the  Office  shall  be  headed 
by  a  Director  compensated  at  the  level 
of  GS-17.  In  addition,  the  Office  Is  au- 
thorized to  have  three  positions  at  the 
GS-16  level,  in  addition  to  those  already 
assigned  to  the  Office  of  Education. 

The  Right  to  Read  Office,  which  will 
be  superseded  by  this  new  Office,  is  now 
head  by  a  Director  at  the  GS-17  level. 
We  are  not  upgrading  the  positions, 
merely  insuring  the  continuation  of  the 
status  of  the  Office. 

Although  I  am  reluctant,  as  has  been 
the  committee  in  the  past,  to  legislate 
organizational  structure  of  the  Office  of 
Education,  I  believe  that  It  is  necessary 
In  this  instance  to  assure  that  the  read- 
ing Improvement  program  has  the  neces- 
sary top  level  leadership  and  sufficient 
staff  to  coordinate  the  Federal  reading 
commitment.  Establishing  the  structure 
in  the  le^lation  will  prevent  personnel 
freezes  and  other  changes  in  hiring  prac- 
tices from  eroding  the  importance  of  this 
new  office. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  will  accept  this  amendment, 
which  is  cosponsored  by  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  in  swldltion 
to  myself,  he  being  the  sponsor  of  the 
other  reading  legislation  considered  by 
the  committee. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  think  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  merit  In  keeping  the 
rank  of  the  top  man  here  at  the  present 
grade. 

I  am  a  little  concerned  with  the  pro- 
vision of  paragraph  v<2).  providing  that 
there  shall  be  three  positions  at  grade  16 
below  him.  I  think  that  we  are  really 
getting  into  the  nitty-gritty,  which  could 
lead  to  specifying  that  there  shall  be  so 
many  typewriters.  I  would  hope  we  would 
give  favorable  consideration  to  the  other 
portion  of  the  amendment,  but  not  have 
paragraph  (2). 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  subsection  (2) 
be  deleted  from  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment. Tbe  amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  with  that 
modification,  I  would  recommend  to  my 
colleagues  on  the  minority  side  that  It  be 
accepted. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
that,  SIS  one  who  has  been  Interested  In 
the  right  to  read  and  the  principal  co- 
sponsor  of  it,  I  can  understand  what  he 
is  trying  to  do.  He  does  the  same  thing, 
as  I  understand  it.  as  what  we  lust  did 
a  few  minutes  ago.  We  raised  the  level  of 
the  Director  of  Career  Education  from  16 
to  17. 

Personally,  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
be  messing  suiound  with  the  bureaucracy 
at  sdl,  trying  to  tell  them  how  to  nm  their 
lives.  However,  I  will  not  object,  because 
I  told  the  chairman  of  the  committee  I 
would  not  as  long  as  the  consolidation 
amendment  went  through.  So  I  will  not 
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object,  but  I  still  think  we  are  making 
a  mistake  in  trying  to  oi  ganize  the  HEW, 
which  as  I  said  before  is  not  organizable 
to  begin  with. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  I  share  somewhat  his 
reluctance  to  do  it  by  legislation,  but  I 
thought  it  was  necessary,  to  prevent  the 
downgrading  of  this  office,  to  merely  con- 
tinue the  same  grade,  which  is  17. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  that  office  is  provided 
for  and  in  view  of  what  we  did  with  the 
other  office  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway*,  I 
cannot  see  how  we  could  do  less  on  this 
one,  and  I  do  not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
my  time.  , 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further"  amendment. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  heard  a  great  deal  from  officials  of 
the  Office  of  Education  about  "account- 
ability." By  that  they  mean  the  need 
to  assure  that  education  programs  are 
responsive  to  the  people  they  are  In- 
tended to  serve.  If  the  term  "account- 
ability" is  taken  to  mean  the  necessity  for 
the  Office  of  Education  to  be  respon- 
sive to  the  Congress  which  authorizes  its 
activities  and  appropriate?  the  funds 
necessary  to  conduct  them,  however,  it  Is 
all  too  clear  that  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion has  never  heard  the  word  "account- 
ability" and  does  not  comprehend  Its 
meaning. 

The  status  of  the  library  and  related 
programs  of  the  Office  of  Education  is  a 
prime  example.  The  school  library  pro- 
gram is  a  case  in  point.  Beginning  In  fis- 
cal year  1975.  the  administration  has 
proposed  what  it  calls  "consolidated  edu- 
cation grants."  which  would  include  a 
"support  services  priority."  Under  the 
so-called  support  services  priority,  the 
administration  claims — 

School  officials  would  hare  greater  flex- 
IbUlty  In  allocating  Federal  funds  to  those 
8er\-lces  which  need  to  be  strengthened — 
whether  this  he  the  school  library,  the  audio- 
visual program,  or  the  assistance  of  cur- 
riculum specialists  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Eiucatlon. 

S.  1539  provides  for  three  types  of  con- 
solidation, rather  than  just  one  as  pro- 
posed by  the  administration.  But  without 
waiting  to  see  how  Congress  approaches 
the  subject  of  consolidation,  the  Office 
of  Education  has  gone  ahead  and  planned 
to  decimate  the  staffing  of  its  Division  of 
Library  programs.  USOE  plms  for  fiscal 
year  1975  include  elimination  of  the  en- 
tire staff  now  carrying  out  the  school  li- 
brary program.  The  1975  budget  states 
that  the  proposed  coasolidation  "would 
provide  for  continuption  of  activities  cur- 
rently provided  imder  the  programs  pro- 
posed for  coniclidatlon"  including  ESEA 
title  n,  the  school  library  program.  Yet 


at  the  same  time,  the  fiiical  year  1975 
budget  calls  for  elimination  of  all  the 
title  II  staff.  "Continuation  of  activities" 
In  the  area  of  school  library  programs 
is  imposible.  I  submit.  If  all  the  staff  re- 
sponsible for  administering  these  activi- 
ties is  summarily  eliminated. 

The  other  library  programs,  too,  would 
be  severely  curtailed  by  the  staffing  plans 
of  the  Office  of  Education.  The  public  li- 
brary construction  staff  is  to  be  elimi- 
nated, as  are  over  a  third  of  the  staff 
administering  the  college  library  re- 
sources, training,  and  demonstration 
programs  authorized  by  title  n  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act. 

This  apparent  lack  of  understanding 
as  to  the  importance  of  the  library  imlt 
in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  is  in- 
comprehensible to  me.  but  it  has  a  his- 
tory that  goes  back  several  years.  On 
January  7,  1972.  Dr.  S.  P.  Marland,  Jr., 
who  was  then  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, wrote  to  me  outlining  what  he 
called  his  efforts  "to  strengthen  the  visi- 
bility and  importance  of  libraries  and 
educational  technology  activities  within 
the  Office  of  Education."  I  ask  that  his 
letter  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  mv  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ExHtBrr  A 
Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  WELFAre, 

Office  of   Education, 
Washington.  D.C.,  January  7, 1972. 
Hon.  Thomas  F.  Eagleton, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Eaglbton:  This  will  report 
on  progress  of  our  efforts  to  strengthen  the 
Tlslblllty  and  importance  of  libraries  and  ed- 
ucattonaJ  technology  activities  within  the 
OfBce  of  Education.  Since  our  discussion  on 
November  19, 1  have  sought  the  views  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  library  and  educational 
technology  communities.  As  a  result,  we  have 
made  additional  program  modifications 
which  are  responsive  to  concerns  expressed 
by  some  of  the  affected  groups. 

We  now  plan  to  establish  a  new  Bureau  of 
Libraries  and  Learning  Resources  which  will 
have  the  capacity  to  work  effectively  In  the 
following  three  major  areas: 

COMMuniTT     LTBRART     AND     INFORMATION 
SERVICES 

The  Bureau  will  fociis  on  Improving  the 
avallftbUlty  of  Information  and  learning  ma- 
terials to  communities  in  order  to  enhance 
the  educational  opportunities  of  residents, 
assist  In  solution  of  community  problems, 
and  further  life-long  learning.  Major  em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  new  uses  of  print 
and  non-print  materials  and  utilization  of 
media  In  providing  services.  The  library  pro- 
grams authorized  by  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  and  library  demonstrations 
funded  under  the  Cooperative  Research  Act 
will  be  assigned  to  the  Bureau  to  support  this 
Initiative. 

SCHOOL      LEARNING      RESOtTRCES 

The  Bureau  will  strengthen  the  u^e  of  print 
and  nonprlnt  materials  and  media,  and  the 
use  of  Instructional  resources  in  elemi»ntary, 
secondary,  and  post-secondary  schools.  To 
carry  out  this  mission.  It  will  administer  the 
School  Library  Resources  program.  Title  II 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  and  the  Instructional  equipment  program 
authorized  under  Title  m  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  The  Bureau  will  also 
have  responsibility  for  parallel  library  re- 
sources and  instructional  equipment  pro- 
grams for  higher  education  authorized  under 


Title  n  and  Title  VI  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act.  These  programs  are  all  comple- 
meatary. 

LIBRARY    AND     MEDIA    PERSONNEL    DEVELOPMENT 

The  Bureau  wUl  strengthen  the  capability 
of  library  and  media  personnel  In  applying 
and  using  media  and  reso\irce  materials  la 
learning  environments  of  various  kUids.  Al- 
though the  new  National  Center  for  Educa- 
tional Technology  will  have  primary  respon- 
sibility for  technology  training,  the  new  Bu- 
reau wUl  participate  In  one  aspect  of  the  pro- 
gram; training  of  media  specialist  profes- 
sionals for  libraries  and  Instructional  re- 
source centers.  The  librarian  training  pro- 
gram funded  under  Title  II-B  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  and  funds  from  the  Education 
I*rofes3lons  Development  Act  will  support  the 
Bureau's  personnel  development. 

We  believe  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau 
will  provide  a  new  national  focus  for  libraries 
and  learning  resources  in  the  educational 
process.  It  will  concentrate  authority  and  fi- 
nancial responsibility  for  libraries  and  learn- 
ing resources  of  all  kinds  previously  scattered 
throughout  the  Office  of  Education.  The 
transfer  of  ESEA  Title  II  and  NDEA  Title  in 
programs  from  the  Deputy  Commissioner  for 
School  Systems  to  the  new  Bureau  under  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  for  Higher  Education 
will  not  alter  these  programs  either  in  terms 
of  staffing  or  t^elr  existing  relationships  with 
state  departments  of  education. 

The  telecommunications  and  Instructional 
television  programming  functions  of  the 
present  Bureau  of  Libraries  and  Educational 
Technology  are  scheduled  for  transfer  to  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  for  Development  to 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  new  National  Center 
for  Educational  Technology.  This  new  center 
win  focus  on  broud  Initiatives  in  technology 
and  how  new  technologies  can  be  applied  to 
achieving  educational  renewal  and  reform. 
The  Center  will  administer  the  ETV  facilities 
program  as  well  as  the  Sesame  Street  and 
Electric  Company  programs,  and  the  bulk  of 
media  specialist  training  under  EPDA.  The 
National  Center  and  the  Bureau  of  Libraries 
and  Learning  Resources  will  coordinate  on 
programs  of  mutual  Interest. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  convinced  that  these 
steps  wUl  strengthen  our  capacity  for  new 
leadership  In  expanding  the  uses  and  bene- 
fits of  libraries  and  educational  technology.  I 
believe  from  discussions  with  constituency 
representatives  that  these  plans  amply  meet 
the  concerns  they  had  expressed  earlier.  We 
are  grateful  to  you  for  the  constructive  role 
you  played  in  encouraging  this  accommoda- 
tion, which  we  now  intend  to  implement. 
Sincerely, 

S.  P.  Marland,  Jr.. 
U'.S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  Presidenti  what 
Commissioner  Marl  md  promised  was  in- 
deed done— and  then  it  was  undone  by 
his  successor.  Dr.  John  R  Ottina.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  September  28,  1973,  a  let- 
ter was  addressed  to  the  then  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  by  me  and  my  col- 
ic.^ rues,  Messrs.  r-t,L,  Wii.iiam'5,  Ran- 
dolph, Kennedy.  Mondale,  Cranston, 
y^HATtiAWAY,  and  STAFF0R3.  We  wrote  to 
express  our  concern  at  hearing  repo;-ts 
that  the  Bureau  of  Librarians  and  Learn- 
ing Resoui-ces  was  to  be  dismantled  by 
thf>  Office  of  Education  and  reduced  to 
the  lesser  level  of  a  division  and  mn'^e 
subordinate  to  "he  higher  erincatior  pc- 
tivltie?  of  the  Office  of  Ed-tcatlon  not- 
withstanding its  responsibilities  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  and  for 
public  and  other  libraries  as  well  as  those 
in  institutions  of  higher  education. 

In  that  letter,  Mr.  President,  we  nine 
Senators  of  both  parties  a«ked  that  no 
action  be  taken  until  "complete  informa- 
tion on  its  Implications  has  been  devel- 
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oped  and  provided  to  Congress  and  to  af- 
fected parties."  I  ask  that  our  letter  be 
included  in  my  remarks  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
war.  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Wasnington,  D.C.  September  28,  1973. 
Hon.  John  R.  Ottina, 

Commissioner,  U.S.  Office  of  Edvcation, 
Washington,  DC. 
DFAa  Mr.  Commissioner:  It  has  bee;-- 
brcught  to  cur  attention  that  the  Office  of 
Education  Intends  to  dismantle  the  Bvireau 
of  Libraries  and  Learning  Resources,  and  to 
place  the  duties  formerly  performed  within 
the  Bureau  In  a  new  division  of  Institutional 
support  under  higher  education. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  to  learn  that  the 
OiTice  of  Education  Is  considering  terminat- 
ing tl.e  Bureau.  We  believe  it  is  vital  to  retain 
a  separate  structure  to  insure  the  efficient 
administration  of  the  program  now  within 
the  Bureau. 

We  are  further  concerned  that  the  Office 
of  Education  has  not  provided  the  Conpress 
with  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  t^e  pros 
and  cons  of  retaining  the  Bureau  as  it  ex- 
ists, and  of  the  specific  rsasons  for  the  pro- 
posal to  terminate  It. 

Any  decision  on  the  future  of  the  Bureau 
should  be  made  only  after  complete  informa- 
tion on  its  Implications  has  been  developed 
and  provided  to  Congress  and  to  affected 
parties. 

We  thank  you  for  your  serious  considera- 
tion of  these  p>olnts  and  urge  that  you  Im- 
mediately provide  Congress  with  the  docu- 
mentation required  to  fully  understand  the 
implications  of  the  proposed  change  prior 
to  taking  any  action. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Claiborne  Pell,  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
Thomas  P.  Eagleton,  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph, Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Walter  F. 
Mondale,  Alan  Cranston,  William  D. 
Hathaway.  Robert  T.  Stafford. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  no 
response  to  this  letter  was  received  by 
me,  and  as  far  as  I  know  no  other  Sena- 
tor has  received  the  information  sought 
by  nine  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education.  Now  we  are  advised  that 
the  Bureau  has  been  downgraded  to  a 
division  under  the  Bureau  of  Postsec- 
ondary  Education,  and  that  almost  half 
the  staff  is  to  be  eliminated  in  fiscal  year 
1975. 

This  administration  has  repeatedly 
sought  to  terminate  some  of  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Office  of  Education  that  aid 
libraries  and  to  reduce  the  scope  of  oth- 
ers. Again  and  again.  Congress  has  re- 
jected these  proposals.  Both  the  author- 


izing legislation  and  the  appropriations 
actions  have  been  very  clear  and  specific 
with  respect  to  these  programs.  But  this 
has  not  deterred  the  Office  of  Education. 
Its  leadership  insists  on  utterly  disre- 
garding the  will  of  Congress  and  ignor- 
ing its  administrative  duty  to  comply 
with  the  mandates  given  it  by  Congress. 
Moreover,  these  actions  have  been  tak- 
en in  a  high  handed  and  discourteous 
manner.  Promises  mnde  to  Senators  by 
one  official  are  not  kept  by  his  successor. 
The  case  of  the  Bureau  of  Libraries  and 
Learning  Resources  is  p^rhrps  a  .small 
example,  but  it  is  an  all-too-characteris- 
tic one,  of  the  fiagrant  disregard  for, 
and  disrespect  to,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  by  official"  who  have  sworn 
solemnly  to  uphold  the  Constitution  and 
execute  the  laws. 

S.  1539  comes  to  grips  with  this  nrob- 
lem,  Mr.  President,  by  providing  statu- 
tory authority  for  the  Bureau  of  Librar- 
ies and  Learning  Resources  (title  V.  sec- 
tion 508  on  page  324 : .  In  light  of  this 
.administration's  record  of  dismal  disre- 
gard if  not  outright  hostilitv  toward  the 
library  programs.  Congress  has  no  choice 
but  to  provide  such  statutory  authority. 
In  closing,  I  want  to  reaffirm  my  whole- 
hearted support  for  the  library  programs, 
and  for  the.  statutory  authority  this  bill 
provides/to  assure  their  effective  admin- 
istration so  that  all  Americans  will  have 
access  to  library  service  of  high  quality. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  jus- 
tification of  appropriations  estimates  for 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  fiscal 
year  1975,  be  Inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Justifi- 
cation wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Justifications  of   Appropriation  Estimates 

FOB  Committee  on  Appropriations,  Fiscal 

Yeab    1975,   U.S.   Department   of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare 

salaries  and  expenses — office  of  education 

Page 
Appropriation  language  and  explana- 
tion of  language  changes 177 

Amounts  available  for  obligation 178 

Summary  of  changes 179 

Obligation  by  activity 181 

Obligations  by  object 182 

Authorizing   legislation 183 

Table  of  estimates  and  appropriations       184 
Justification : 

A.  1.  General  statement 185 

2.  Activities: 

(a)  Program  administration..       186 

(b)  Planning  and  evaluation.       211 

(c)  General  program  dissemi- 
nation   218 


(d)  Advisory  committees 223 

(e)  Data     systems     improve- 
ment        226 

B.  Program  purpt  .ie  and  accomplish- 
ments           239 


1974 


Increase 

or 

1975  decieasa 


Office  ol  Institutional  Development 

and  International  Lducation: 
Division  at  Libiary  programs: 

Public  libraries: 

Services 

I  nterlibrarv  cooperation 

Construction 

School  libraries 

College  libraries: 

Resources... ..^ 

Training ..,. 

Researcn 

Undergraduate      instructional 
equipment 

Equipment  and  minor  remodel- 
ing  - 

Division  ot  International  Educa- 
tion: 

International  activities 

Language  training  and    area 
studies 

Fulbright-Hays 

Foreign  visitors 

Ethnic  heritage 

Educational  activities  overseas. 

Total 


?5  25 

9  § 

11  11 

4  4 

5  2  -3 
4            4 

575  611         +3* 


The  Bureau  of  Postsecondary  Education  is 
responsible  for  Federally  supported  postsec- 
ondary education  programs  for  both  students 
and  institutions  and  also  Includes  interna- 
tional programs.  The  fiscal  yenr  1975  request 
includes  a  net  increase  of  36  pcsltions  for 
this  bureau,  primarily  made  up  of  increases 
for  the  Basic  Opportunity  Grants  program 
and  decreases  for  library  and  facilities  pro- 
gTEuns.  The  fiscal  year  i974  figures  for  this 
bureau  include  52  positions  for  the  Guaran- 
teed Student  Loan  program  Included  in  the 
fiscal  year  1974  supplemental  requ»st,  which 
is  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  the  accom- 
panjrlng  special  analysis. 

Major  objectives  of  this  bureau  Include: 

Full-funding  of  the  Basic  Educational  Op- 
portunltv  Grants  program,  which  will  re- 
sult in  funding  for  tl-e  first  time  support  for 
all  four  classes.  In  the  previous  two  years 
support  was  limited  to  first-year  full-time 
and  second-year  full-time  students: 

Termination  of  support  for  the  Incentive 
Grants  and  Veterans  Cost  of  Instruction  pro- 
grams; 

A  pha.se  out  of  library.  Higher  Education 
Facilities,  and  University  Community  Serv- 
ices programs; 

Increased  support  for  the  advanced  'devel- 
oped portion  of  the  Developing  Institutions 
program  and  continued  support  for  the  basic 
program;  anrl 

Increased  support  for  review  and  operation 
of  the  Cooperative  Education  program. 


1974  base 


1975  estimate 


Increase  or  decrease 


Positions 


Amount 


Positions 


Amount 


Positions 


Program  administration. 


3.063 


}86,461,(IO0 


2.949 


{101.484,000 


-114 


Amount 


+}1S.023.000 


narrative 
Program  purpose 
Authorized  under  Sec.  400(c)  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act.  this  activity 
provides  for  salaries  and  expenses  necessary 
to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  and  duties  of  the  Office  of  Education. 
The  major  duties  of  the  Office  are  to  collect 
statistics  showing  the  condition  and  progress 
of  education  in  the  United  States,  to  dis- 
seminate such  Information,  to  aid  In  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  efficient 
school  systems,  and  otherwise  promote  the 
cause  of  education  throughout  the  country. 


Plans  for  fiscal  year  197 S 
The  budget  request  for  program  adminis- 
tration for  fiscal  year  1975.  although  incor- 
porating a  request  for  an  increase  of  $15,023,- 
000,  represents  a  net  decrease  of  114  posi- 
tions. The  Increase  Is  primarily  made  up  of  a 
charge  for  rent,  $3,953,000  which  is  included 
in  our  budget  for  the  first  time  this  year,  a 
$2,464,000  net  increase  In  ADP  to  continue 
Improving  management  of  the  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  Program,  and  $9,255,000  to  an- 
nualize personnel  costs  for  authorized  posi- 
tions funded  for  only  part  of  FT  1974. 
Some  300  fewer  positions  are  needed  for 


categorical  programs  that  are  being  folded 
in  to  the  Consolidated  Education  Grants  pro- 
grams, and  about  160  fewer  are  needed  for 
positions  associated  with  programs  for  which 
decreased  support  Is  requested.  To  offset 
these  decreases  the  Office  Is  requesting  that 
about  350  of  the  positions  be  reprogrammed 
to  areas  for  which  increases  are  requested 
and  to  provide  technical  assistance  in  the 
Implementation  of  Grants  Consolidation.  De- 
tailed descriptions  of  these  changes,  follow 
for  each  major  organization  unit.  The  orga- 
nizational units  are  those  resulting  from  a 
reorganization  of  the  Office  of  Education 
completed  In  fiscal  year  1974. 
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AccomplUhmenta  in  fiscal  year  1974 
During  1974  the  Office  of  Education  was  re- 
organized to  create  a  more  flexible,  efficient 
and  effective  organization. 

The  reorganization  was  prompted  by 
changes  occurring  In  several  programs  after 
implementation  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments  of  1972  and  by  the  need  to  streamline 
the  Office  generally.  After  the  establishment 
of  the  Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  National  Institute  of  Education, 
several  units  under  the  Deputy  for  External 
Relations  and  the  Deputy  for  Development 
were  transferred  to  those  new  offices.  The  leg- 
islative creation  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Edu- 
cation, the  Bureau  of  Occupational  and 
Adult  Education,  the  Basic  Opportunity 
Grants  Program,  and  the  placement  of  the 
Teacher  Corps  In  the  immediate  Office  of  the 
Commissioner  further  jjolnted  up  the  need 
to  shift  some  units,  disperse  the  functions  of 
others,  and  make  the  operations  of  the  Office 
more  efficient. 

A  major  effort  Is  proposed  In  a  fiscal  year 
1974  supplemental  request  to  strengthen  and 
Improve  the  administration  of  the  Guaran- 
teed Student  Loan  program.  The  supple- 
mental request  to  support  250  new  positions 
and  related  expenses  has  been  Included  In 
the  fiscal  year  1974  column  of  this  budget 
Justification. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER 


Dated  and  cohesive  management,  this  Office 
also  Includes  the  Right  to  Read  program,  the 
Teacher  Corps  and  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs. 
With  the  reorganization  of  the  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation, coordination  of  the  ten  regional  of- 
fices has  been  transferred  to  the  Office  of  the 
Commissioner  and  will  be  under  the  Execu- 
tive Deputy  Commissioner.  For  fiscal  year 
1975  an  Increase  of  two  positions  is  re- 
quested for  the  Right  to  Read  program, 
which  has  as  objectives  for  the  coming  year: 

To  eliminate  functional  Illiteracy  In  the 
country  to  the  extent  that  by  1980,  nearly 
all  of  the  population  over  16  years  old  will  be 
functionally  literate; 

To  encourage  educational  Institutions, 
governmental  agencies  and  private  organiza- 
tions to  Improve  and  expand  their  activities 
relating  to  reading:  and 

To  develop  an  adult  literacy  television 
program. 

The  Office  of  Public  Affairs  will  support  a 
general  program  dissemination  effort,  for 
which  the  budget  requests  $500,000.  Planned 
projects  Include,  among  others,  a  film  on 
changing  attitudes  about,  and  new  oppor- 
tunities for  women  and  minorities  in  the 
field  of  education,  a  series  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision spots  on  student  financial  aid,  and 
distribution  of  selected  films. 

The  Teacher  Corps  will  continue  at  last 
year's  level. 

REGIONAL  OFFICES 


1974       1975 


Increa&e 

or 

decrease 


Higher  education  lacilitles 

Basic  opportunity  grants 

TRIO  programs. 

'   Insured  loan  program 

Library  programs 

Occupational  and  adult  education: 

Office  of  the  Director 

Vocalional  education '. 

Adult  education 

Development  programs 

Consolidated  education  programs. 

Total 


24 

21 

-3 

49 

es 

-rl6 

35 

35  .... 

265 

337 

-^7? 

12 

2 

-10 

21  .. 

-21 

2t  .. 

-26 

15  .. 

-lb 

24 

24  .... 

28 

-^28 

868 


873 


1974 


Increase  or 
1975      dacreast 


Immediate  office 

Right  to  read 

Teacher  Coros. 

Office  of  Public  Affairs. 
Regional  liaison  stafl... 


25 
24 
32 
48 

7 


1974       1975 


+2 


Total. 


136 


In  addition  to  providing  central  direction 
of  program  objectives  to  maintain  coordl- 


32  Regional  commissioners  and  staff. 

49 School  systems: 

7 Office  of  Director 

Title  I,  ESE A  program 

Emergency   school   assistance 

and  civil  rights 

School  assistance  in  federally 

affected  areas 

Postsecondary  education: 
Office  of  Director 


138 


+2 


158 

26 
11 

147 

33 

22 


Coordination  of  activities  of  the  ten  re- 
gional offices  is  now  luider  the  Executive 
Deputy  Commissioner  In  the  Office  of  the 
Commissioner.  A  net  increase  of  five  positions 
Is  requested  for  fiscal  year  1976.  The  total 
decreases  requested,  114  positions,  corre- 
spond to  programs  proposed  for  Inclusiop  in 
the  Education  Grants  consolidation  program 
(Title  I  of  ESEA.  School  library  programs, 
and  Occupational  and  adult  education  pro- 
grams) and  to  programs  for  which  decreased 
support  is  requested.  Increases  requested  are 
to  supp>ort  technical  assistance  for  Grants 
Consolidation  and  to  strengthen  areas  in 
Postsecondary  Education  for  the  Basic  Op- 
portunity Grants  Program  and  tbe  insured 
Loan  program.  The  fiscal  year  1975  request 
for  the  regional  offices  anticipates  a  new  con- 
solidated education  grant  legislative  program 
for  Vocational  and  Adult  Education,  and  re- 
flects a  corresponding  decrease  of  62  posi- 
tions. In  the  event  that  this  new  legisla- 
tion Is  not  enacted,  positions  for  1976  will 
be  requested  to  support  existing  legislative 

26 ---•     authorities    for    which    funds    will    be    re- 

''     quested. 
-28         The  1974  poeitlone  for  the  regions  Include 
180  positions  requested  in  the  1974  supple- 

mental  request  for  the  Guaranteed  Student 

+3     Loan  program. 


Increase 

or 

decrease 


158 


119 
33 
25 


BUREAU  OF  POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION 


1974 


1975 


Increase 
or 

decrease 


Immediate  office 33  38 

Collete  and  University  Unit. "."'"  6  7 

Community  College  Staff  6  7 

Accreditation  and  Institutional  Eligibility  Staff .'..'.  20  23 

Consolidated  education  programs . ,__  4 

Office  of  Student  Assistance:  Immediate  office... "I. II""!! io'  12 

Division  of  Basic  Granb:  Basic  opportunity  grants.. I. "II  58  110 
Division  of  Insured  Loans: 

Insured  loans.   I34  134 

Student  loan  insurance  fund I.IIIIII  25  25 

Reserve  fund  advances I.IIIIII  ,1  I 

Division  of  Student  Support  and  Special  Programs: 

Supplementary  educational  opportunity  grants  and 

work-study ' 32  32 

Student  loans H.I  26  26 

Loans  to  institutions , lllllll'.l  3  3 

Teacher  cancellations IIIIIIIIIII'  2  2 

Talentsearch I  j  5' 

Special  services  in  college I.II"I"  5  s' 


+i 
+1 
+1 

-1-3 

-f4 

-1-2 

+52 


Upward  Bound. 

Educational  opportunity  centers 

Incentive  grants 

Veterans  cost  of  instruction IIIIIII 

Office  of  Institutional  Development  and  International  Education : 

Immediate  office     

Division  of  Institutional  Development:  Developing  insti^ 

tutions 

Division  of  Training  jnd  Facilities : 

State  administration  and  planning  . 

Construction  (HEFA  III) H. 

Construction  (community  colleges  and  teclinieal  in- 
stitutes)  

Construction  (other  undergraduates) 

College  teacher  fellowships 

Training  programs  (EPDA,  pt.  E) IIII 

Institute  programs  (EPDA,  pL  E) 

Land-grant  colleges I 

Cooperative  education 

University  community  services IIIIIIII 


Increase 

74           1975 

or 
decrease 

4  4  . 

5  5  . 

-6 

-7 

10             12 

-i-2 

37              40 

-(-3 

-4 

IS             13 

-2 

1  I  . 

2  2  . 

3  3  . 
2              2  . 
1              1  . 

-i 

4  14 

5  3 

+10 
-5 

BUREAU  OF  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 


Immediate  office. 

Consolidated  education  programs IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII.. 

Office  of  Equal  Educational  Opportunities:        ' " 

Immediate  office. _ 

Division  of  Program  Operations IIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Division  of  Program  Development I. IIIIIIII 

Office  of  Compensatory  Educational  Programs: 

Immediate  office .  . 

Division  of  Education  for  the  Disadvantand:' 

ritl«l 

Migrant I.IIIII 

Division  of  Follow-Through IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Division  of  Bilingual  Education .I.IIIIIIIIIIII" 

Office  of  State  and  Local  Educational  Programs':  Immttdiate' 

office 

Division  of  Supplementary  Centers  and  ServicM 

State  plans » 

Discretionary  granb I 

Division  of  Stale  Assistance  (Wto  V) | 


47 

97 

... 

58 

5 

4 

34 

24 

26 

19 

-1-50 
-1-58 

-1 

-10 

-7 


7 

7  ... 

62  ... 

-62 

10  ... 

-10 

31 

31  ... 

40 

40  ... 

'6  ■" 

■    6  ... 

26  ... 

-26 

27  ... 

-27 

Division  of  Technology  and  Environmental  Education:  En- 
vironmental education 

National  Center  foi  Educational  Technology: 

I  mmediate  office 

Education  broadcasting  facilities 

Emergency  school  assistance/educational  TV 

"Sesame Street" (title  III)..-. 

Division  of  Drug  Education— Nutrition  and  Health  Pro- 
grams: 

Drug  education. 

Nutrilion  and  health 

Division  of  School  Assistance  in  Federally  Affected  Aims.I 
ce  of  Programs  for  the  Handicapped : 

Immediate  office 

Division  of  Innovation  and  Developmont II. IIIIIIII 

Division  of  Personnel  Preparation 

Division  of  Educational  Services 


-4 


21 


12 

6 

54 

30 
16 
31 
54 


21 


ToUI. 


549 


-12 

-6 

54 

30 

16 

31  

39  -15 
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1974 


1975 


Increase 

or 

decrease 


Decreases  from  fiscal  year  1974  level: 

Categorical  programs  included  in  the  consolidated  education  grants  program: 

Change 
Elementary  and  secondary  education: 

L                  Disadvantaged:  Educationally  deprived  children —83 

Handicapped:  Grants  to  States —15 

Support  services: 

School  library  resources —9 

Educational  equipment —1 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  education —27 

Innovation: 

Supplementary  services —26 

Dropout  prevention —4 

Nutrition  and  health —6 

Environmental  education —4 

Subtotal,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education —375 

Vocational  education —97 

Adult  education — *9 

Subtotal,  consolidated  education  grants  progratn —321 


1974 


Increase 

or 

1975      decrease 


Programs  phased  out  or  with  decreased  support: 

Drug-abuse  education - '  ~12 

Emergency  school  aid - '  ~^ 

Education  professions  development ,t 

Incentive  grants  tor  State  scholarships '  —J 

Higher  education  construction |  — * 

University  community  services '  ~J 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges   ~\ 

State  postsecondary  education  commissions '  — * 

Veterans  cost  of  instruction '  ~'. 

Ethnic  heritage  studies "Tj 

Library  programs :- '^ 

Career  education  and  education  professions  development  support  positions '  — » 

Subtotal,  phased  out  and  decreased  support  positions —  >*> 

Total,  decreases --  -*^' 


I  Phased  out. 


I  Decreased  support. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
TO  9:45  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  today,  It 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
9 :  45  a jn.  tomorrow.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATORS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT.  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
later  today  I  will  have  the  names  of  four 
Senators  who  wish  to  participate  in  a 
colloquy  tomorrow,  so  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  at  this  time  that,  following  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Bartlett  on  tomorrow, 
for  which  an  order  has  sdready  been  en- 
tered, there  be  a  15-minute  order  for  each 
of  four  Senators  whose  names  I  will  an- 
nounce later  today  when  I  have  them  at 
hand. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Is  the  Senator  able  to  tell 
us  what  will  be  on  for  tomorrow  or  the 
rest  of  the  week? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  sorry, 
may  I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator.  I 
am  not  able  at  this  point  to  state  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OF 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
it  appears  that  all  amendments  that 
have  been  anticipated,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Bentsen  amendment,  have 
been  disposed  of. 

Under  the  agreement,  Mr.  Bentsen  was 
to  have  been  recognized  at  any  time  after 
3:30  p.m.  today  to  call  up  his  amend- 
ment. It  Ls  my  fyther  understanding 
that  he  is  coming  in  on  the  plane  and 
will  not  be  here  until  3:30  p.m. 


I,  therefore,  respectfully  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  now  stand 
in  recess  awaiting  the  call  of  the  Chair 
with  the  understanding  that  the  recess 
not  extend  between  the  hour  of  3 :  30  pjn. 
today  and  that  the  time  for  the  recess  be 
charged  equally  against  both  sides  on 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  2:44  p.m..  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  3:22  pjn. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
OfiQcer  (Mr.  Bartlett). 


EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  'S.  1539)  to  amend  and 
extend  certain  acts,  relating  to  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  programs 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  368,  after  line  24,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(4)  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  pro- 
mote literacy  among  youth  and  adxUts." 

On  page  382.  between  lines  2  and  3.  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

"READING     ACADEMIES 

"Sec.  711.  (a)  Tbe  Ckunmlssloner  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  and  to  enter  Into 
contracts  with  State  and  local  educational 
agencies.  Institutions  of  higher  education, 
community  orgaiilzations  and  other  nonprofit 
organizations,  having  the  capacity  to  furnish 
reading  assistance  and  Instruction  to  youths 
and  adults  who  do  not  otherwise  receive  such 
assistance  and  Instruction. 


"(b)  Orants  made  and  contracts  enterMl 
Into  under  this  section  shall  contain  provi- 
sions to  assure  that  such  reading  assist  and 
Instruction  will  be  provided  in  appropriate 
facilities  to  be  known  as  'reading  academies'. 

On  page  382,  line  4,  strike  out  "Sec.  711" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  712". 

On  page  382,  line  10,  strike  out  "Sec.  712." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  723.". 

On  page  383,  after  line  23,  Insert  tbe 
following : 

(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  {4>proprlated 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  711, 
relating  to  reading  academies,  $10,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  $16,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1978. 
$20,000,000  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1977,  and  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30. 1978. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  offered  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  Eis  primary  sponsors,  as  well 
as  Senator  Williams  and  Senator  Moss. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  time  situa- 
tion now?  

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Ten  mln- 
iifac  tin  ft  sldfi 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  at  3:30 
do  we  start  with  the  Bentsen  amend- 
ment?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  be- 
fore 3 :  30. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  MassEu;husetts  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  we  offer  today  simply  adds 
a  second  front  to  the  attack  on  illiteracy 
provided  for  in  this  legislation.  S.  1539 
as  reported  from  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  now  contains  the 
national  reading  improvement  program 
as  title  vn,  which  aims  at  improving 
literacy  within  the  schools,  while  this 
amendment  targets  attention  on  youth, 
particularly  dropouts  and  adults. 

This  program  was  a  compromise  be- 
tween bills  introduced  originally  by  Sen- 
ator Eagleton 'and  myself  and  by  Sena- 
tors Beall  and  Dominick.  I  believe  the 
provisions  of  title  vn  represent  the  first 
firm  evidence  of  a  congressional  commit- 
ment to  insure  that  the  next  generation 
of  yoimg  people  leaving  our  schools  will 
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be  able  to  read  adequately  to  compete  in 
and  contribute  to  our  society. 

However,  the  current  bill  does  not  em- 
phasize the  need  to  expand  our  e!Torts 
in  promoting  literacy  among  youths  and 
adults.  Therefore,  I  am  introducing  this 
amendment  for  myself,  Senator  Eagle- 
ton.  Senator  Williams,  and  Senator 
Moss  to  provide  a  new  focus  for  the  right 
to  read  program  on  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  young  people  who  have 
dropped  out  of  school  without  the  ability 
to  read  and  to  those  adults  who  have  not 
acquired  the  basic  skills  of  literacy. 

It  was  estimated  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation that  90  percent  of  the  700.000 
students  who  drop  out  of  school  annually 
are  classified  as  poor  readers.  OE  also 
estimated  that  more  than  50  percent  of 
unemployed  youths  in  urban  areas  can- 
not read  at  all. 

These  statistics,  when  added  to  the 
knowledge  that  nearly  19  million  adult 
citizens  are  either  totally  or  functionally 
illiterate,  represents  a  sad  commentary 
on  our  past  educational  efforts.  It  also 
represents  a  vast  reservoir  of  human  re- 
sources which  has  been  wasted. 

Five  years  ago.  then  Commissioner  of 
Education  James  Allen  addressed  this 
challenge  in  a  thoughtful  and  deter- 
mined way.  He  knew  what  the  obstacles 
were.  He  knew  what  resources  had  to  be 
expended  to  overcome  those  obstacles. 
And  he  felt  that  we  were  capable  of  mo- 
bilizing those  resources  to  end  illiteracy 
in  this  Nation  by  1980. 

Five  years  later,  instead  of  the  prom- 
ise of  $200  million  a  year,  this  adminis- 
tration actually  requested  only  $1.5  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1971,  $1.75  million  in 
fiscal  year  1972.  and  $12  million  in  the 
following  3  fiscal  years.  Thus,  in  5  years, 
the  total  resources  committM  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  the  right  to  read  pro- 
gram has  been  less  than  $40  million. 

If  it  were  not  so  tragic,  the  contract 
between  the  goal  of  removing  illiteracy 
by  1980  and  the  level  of  expenditures  of 
this  administration  In  pursuit  of  that 
goal  would  be  absurd. 

The  amendment  I  am  proposing  would 
permit  the  establishment  of  reading 
academies  across  the  country  in  com- 
mimlty  centeifs.  churches,  libraries,  unlop 
halls,  indust'iial  plants,  and  other  facil- 
ities designed  to  attract  young  people  and 
adults  not  being  served  by  traditional 
educational  Institutions. 

Not  only  would  these  academies  be  de- 
signed to  provide  a  setting  for  instruc- 
tion for  these  individuals,  but  it  would 
provide  a  central  noint  for  the  training 
of  volunteer  tutors  to  carry  the  program 
forward. 

It  is  my  understanding  the  VISTA  al- 
ready  is  In  contact  with  the  right  to  read 
office  Indicating  its  desire,  once  the  acad- 
emies are  in  operation,  to  have  VISTA 
volunteers  participate  in  the  effort  to 
promote  literacy.  Also,  the  AFI^CIO  has 
indicated  a  willingness  to  explore  ways 
in  which  its  members  can  participate  in 
this  campnicTi  as  well. 

I  believe  this  nmendmrnt  not  onlr  is 
compatible  with  the  national  reading  im- 
provement program  a.s  reported  by  the 
committee,  but  It  complements  that  ef- 
fort in  a  way  that  Improves  our  chances 


of  reaching  the  goal  of  promoting  full 
literacy  in  America. 

There  is  $10  million  authorized  for  fis- 
cal year  1975,  $15  million  for  l.scal  year 
1976.  $20  million  for  fiscal  year  1277.  and 
$25  million  for  fiscal  year  1978. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  had  a  chance  to 
review  this  matter  with  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  as  well  as  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  I  think 
he  is  familiar  with  it  and  has  been  ex- 
tremely Interested  In  the  program,  as 
has  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Beall),  and  I  hope  it  will  be  accepted. 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  great 
respect  for  the  proposer  of  the  amend- 
ment. The  proposal  has  a  broad  range 
of  support. 

My  enthusiasm  Is  with  respect  to  an- 
other $60  million  in  the  bill  is  not  so 
great.  However,  we  recommend  it  be 
added  to  the  measure  and  we  hope  our 
colleagues  will  agree  to  It. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Ken- 
nedy in  offering  this  amendment  to  the 
national  reading  improvement  program 
title  of  the  bill. 

Although  the  legislation  focuses  on 
the  early  elementary  grades,  aiming  at 
a  preventive  rather  than  a  remedial  ap- 
proach, there  Is  certainly  a  great  need 
to  assist  young  people  and  adults  who 
have  reading  deficiencies.  The  facts  pre- 
sented during  the  hearings  of  the 
Education  Subcommittee  on  reading  pro- 
grams were  startling;  for  Instance,  90 
percent  of  the  annual  700,000  element- 
ary smd  secondary  school  dropouts  are 
classified  as  poor  readers;  a  Harris  poll 
reix>rted  that  11  million  Americans  can- 
not read  well  enough  to  obtain  a  driver's 
license ;  and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
estimates  that  some  18  V^  million  adults 
are  functionsQ  illiterates. 

I  believe  adoption  of  this  amendment 
will  provide  the  necessary  incentive  to 
the  public  and  private  sector  as  well  to 
establish  reading  and  literacy  programs. 

The  Right  to  Read  Office  has  heartily 
endorsed  this  concept,  and  Is  now  work- 
ing with  a  pumber  of  large  corporations 
to  set  up  academies  for  their  employees. 
Xerox  has  Instituted  such  an  academy, 
and  I  understand  that  It  Is  very  success- 
ful. This  amendment  will  allow  other 
segments  of  the  society  to  participate 
In  a  similar  program  to  make  a  concerted 
effort  to  eliminate  Illiteracy  In  the 
country. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  frofn  Rhode  Island  yield  back  his 
time? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  back  mv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1312 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1312  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 


Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  358,  between  lines  22  and  23.  in- 
sert the  following  new  section: 

"EQUALIZATION     INCENTn'E     GRANTS     TO     STATES 

"Sec.  535.  (a)  The  Congress  flnds  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  an  obligation  to 
provide  incentives  for  each  State  to  assist 
them  In  equalizing  the  resources  available 
within  that  State  so  that  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  an  education  appropriate  to  indi- 
vidual need  will  be  available  to  all  children 
regardless  of  their  place  of  residence  within 
the  State.  It  Is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this 
section  to  provide  financial  assistance  In  the 
form  of  Incentives  to  the  States  to  encour- 
age them  to  equalize  educational  oppor- 
tunity. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  States  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  Incentive  grants 
received  under  his  section  may  be  used  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  among  the  local  education- 
al agencies  within  each  State,  In  such  areas 
as  the  State  deems  vital. 

"(c)(1)  A  State  is  eligible  to  receive  a 
grant  under  this  section  only  if  the  State 
educational  agency  provides  assurance 
that — 

"(A)  the  quality  of  education  provided 
to  a  child  within  that  State  Is  not  the  result 
of  the  wealth  of  the  school  district  of  the 
local  educational  agency  in  which  the  child 
attends  schools,  but  reflects  the  wealth  of 
the  State  as  a  whole: 

"(B)  amounts  commensurate  with  their 
needs  are  expended  on  children  with  greater 
educational  needs,  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  educationally  disadvantaged,  gifted,  tal- 
ented, handicapped,  and  vocational  educa- 
tion students;  and 

"(C)  amounts  commensurate  with  the  ed- 
ucation costs  are  expended  In  local  educa- 
tional agencies  within  the  State  with  greater 
costs.  Including  costs  attributable  to  sparsity 
of  population,  high  density  of  population, 
and  high  living  costs. 

"(2)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
establish  general  guidelines  for  defining  the 
principles  set  forth  in  clauses  (A),  (B),  and 
(C)  of  section  534  (a)  (1)  and  In  this  subsec- 
tion. No  guidelines  established  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  based  upon  a  formula 
requiring  a  mathematical  equality  of  educa- 
tional expenditures  among  school  districts. 
"(d)  Any  State  desiring  to  receive  a  grant 
under  this  section  shall  submit  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Commissioner  at  such  time  In 
such  manner,  and  accompanied  by  such  In- 
formation as  the  Commissioner  may  reason- 
ably require.  Each  such  application  shall — 
"(1)(A)  describe  the  State  equalization 
program  that  meets  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (c); 

"(B)  describe,  in  the  case  of  a  State  equal- 
ization program  already  In  effect,  a  descrip- 
tion of  that  program  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  re); 

"(2)  provide  assurances  that  the  State 
will  make  siibstantial  progress  to  carry  out 
the  State  equalization  program; 

"(3)  provide  for  making  periodic  reports 
to  the' Commissioner  evaluating  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  State  equalization  program 
assisted  under  this  section  and  such  other 
reports  as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably 
require  to  perform  his  functions  under  this 
section. 

"(e)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  an 
application  which —       • 
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"(1)  meets  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (d) ,  and 

"(2)  contains  provisions  that  demonstrate 
that  the  State  does  not  equalize  by  remov- 
ing existing  funds  from  wealthy  educational 
agencies  within  that  State  in  order  to  carry 
out  Its  State  equalization  program. 

The  Commlsioner  shall  not  finally  disap- 
prove an  appllcr.tlon  of  a  State  except  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  to  a  State. 

"(f)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opporturity  for  a 
bearing  to  any  State,  finds  that  there  Is  a 
failure  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Commissioner  shall  notify  the  State 
until  he  is  satisfied  that  the  requirements 
that  further  pa\-ment  will  not  be  made  to  the 
State  until  he  Is  satisfied  that  the  require- 
ments have  been  me:. 

"(g)  Unless  inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  General  Educatl.on  Pro- 
visions Act  shall  apply  to  the  equalization 
Incentive  grant  program  authorized  by  this 
section. 

"(h)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976,  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1977,  and  $100,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1978. 

"(2)  No  State  may  receive  more  than  10 
per  centum  of  the  funds  available  for  mak- 
ing grants  under  this  section  for  any  fiscal 
year.  Funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  remain  avail- 
able fcr  the  succeeding  fiscal  year  after  the 
year  In  which  they  were  appropriated." 

On  page  358.  line  24.  strike  out  "Sec.  535." 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  536.". 

On  page  123,  In  the  Table  of  Contents,  re- 
designate Item  "Sec.  535."  as  "Sec.  636."  and 
Insert  Immediately  after  Item  "Sec.  534."  the 
following : 

"Sec.  535.  Equalization   Incentive   grants   to 
States.'. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  staff  mem- 
ber. Ron  Katz,  may  be  granted  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  floor. 

The  PRFSIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
a  modification  of  the  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  modification  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment Is  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified.  Is  as 
follows : 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Bentsen 
as  a  modlflcatlon  of  his  amendment  No.  1313 
to  S.  1539,  a  bill  to  amend  and  extend  certain 
Acts  relating  to  elementary  and  secondary 
education  programs,  and  for  other  purposes, 
viz: 

On  page  4,  delete  the  dash  following  the 
word  "which"  on  line  4,  delete  the  quotation 
marks  on  line  5  and  the  number  "(1)"  on 
line  6.  Beginning  with  the  word  "meets"  on 
line  6,  Insert  the  rest  of  that  sentence  up 
through  the  letter  "(d)"  to  follow  the  word 
"which"  on  line  4. 

On  page  4,  delete  the  word  "and"  on  line 
6  and  further  delete  all  of  lines  7  through  10. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  rea- 
son for  the  modification  is  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  objected  to  my  amend- 
ment on  the  groimds  that  it  would  pro- 
hibit States  that  want  to  redistribute 
funds  from  wealthier  school  districts  to 
some  of  the  poorer  ones  in  tnring  to 
achieve  eqiAl  educational  opportunity. 


I  think  they  have  made  a  good  point 
so  I  have  modified  my  amendment  so 
that  there  is  more  flexibility  for  the 
States.  I  understand  now  there  are  about 
4  States  using  that  procedure  and 
some  10  States  locked  up  in  court  cases 
where  it  may  be  that  some  of  the  wealth- 
ier school  districts  will  later  have  to 
carry  the  burden  of  the  poorer  school 
districts. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  at  the 
desk  v.ould  establish  a  urogram  to  pro- 
vide incentive  grants  to  the  States  which 
adopt  statewide  plans  to  equalize  edu- 
cational opportunity  by  increasing  aid  to 
poorer  school  districts. 

The  problems  of  school  finance  have 
occupied  educators  and  the  courts  for 
several  years  now,  and  they  culimated 
in  a  Supreme  Court  opinion  that  affected 
my  own  State  of  Texas  In  San  Antonio 
School  District  against  Rodriquez,  the 
Supreme  Court,  on  a  narrow  5-to-4  vote, 
ruled  that  inequalities  in  educational 
support  among  school  districts  in  San 
Antonio  did  not  constitute  a  violation 
of  the  equal  protection  clause  in  the 
Constitution. 

However.  Mr.  Justice  Stewart,  in  con- 
curring, noted  that  our  present  method 
of  financing  public  education  within  the 
States  are  "chaotic  and  unjust".  The 
Rodriquez  decision  by  no  means  stilled 
the  debate  on  school  finance,  and  some 
State  courts  have  ruled  that  the  tax 
system  with  their  States  is  a  violation  of 
either  State  or  Federal  constitutional 
principles. 

Despite  the  Rodriquez  deci.sion.  sev- 
eral States  have  undertaken  plans  to 
overhaul  their  plans  for  providing  aid  to 
schools  in  order  to  bring  more  fairness 
in  the  distribution  of  State  funds.  These 
States  include,  among  others,  California, 
Colorado.  Florida.  Illinois,  Kansas. 
Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota.  Montana, 
North  Dakota,  Utah,  and  Wisconsin. 
Some  States  have  moved  in  recognition 
that  there  is  an  inherent  imfalmess  to 
poor  school  districts  when  the  variations 
in  taxing  abilities  of  Individuil  school 
districts  within  a  State  have  ranged  as 
high  as  84  to  1  in  Texas.  52  to  1  in 
Louisiana,  and  30  to  1  in  Michigan. 

This  year's  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  takes  note  of  the  pub- 
lic policy  decision  of  many  States  to 
move  toward  an  equalization  of  school 
district  expenditures.  Section  534  of  the 
bill  provides  up  to  $1  million  per  State 
in  planning  funds  to  assist  States  in 
developing  a  plan  which  works  in  the 
direction  of  greater  equity  In  school 
financing.  My  amendment,  in  a  new  sec- 
tion following  this  one.  is  a  logical  next 
step  in  that  It  provides  incentives  for 
States  which  establish  and  maintain 
plans  to  equalize  educational  opportu- 
nitv  through  State  plans  to  finance  edu- 
cation more  equitably. 

It  should  be  clear,  Mr.  President,  that 
my  amendment  does  not  mandate  equal- 
ization plans.  It  Is  not  punitive.  It  does 
not  compel  States  to  participate.  How- 
ever, it  offers  incentives  to  and  rewards 
those  States  which  move  to  adopt  state- 
wide TJlans  for  school  financing,  which 
adopt  general  criteria  assuring  that 
State  wealth,  not  Jocsd  school  district 


wealth,  will  determine  educational  qual- 
ity; that  children  with  greater  educa- 
tional needs,  such  as  the  handicapped, 
receive  funds  commensurate  with  their 
needs:  that  take  into  account  the  higher 
costs  of  educating  children  in  areas  with 
higher  living  costs  and  other  factors 
contributing  to  increased  educational 
expenditures. 

The  amendment  purposefully  does  not 
require  a  mathematical  equality  of 
spending  for  education  among  school 
districts.  That  would  be  counterproduc- 
tive, since  many  State  equalization  plans 
do  not  provide  for  such  a  procedure.  In 
iact,  some  plans  u.>;e  a  so-called  "founda- 
tion' approach,  in  which  a  State  merely 
guarantees  a  certain  level  of  per  pupil 
expenditure  among  school  districts,  but 
leaves  the  districts  free  above  that  level 
to  provide  for  themselves. 

The  aim  of  this  amendment,  then,  is 
not  to  compel  equal  spending,  but  to 
move  the  States  in  a  direction  in  which 
they  adopt  statewide  policies  to  insure 
that  make  substantial  progress  toward  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  funds. 

It  would  have  been  possible  to  draw  the 
amendment  with  very  precise  language 
detailing  the  need  for  mathematical 
equality  in  spending  and  compelling  the 
States  to  comply,  but  even  the  committee 
recognized  the  difSculty  of  such  a  task. 
Not  only  would  such  an  aniendment  run 
counter  to  the  Rodriquez  decision,  it 
would  nullify  the  efforts  of  several  States, 
which,  by  a  variety  of  methods.  ha%'e 
sought  to  upgrade  their  financial  aid 
plans  to  provide  greater  equity  In 
funding. 

No  single  plan  for  equalization  need 
be  the  only  model  a  State  can  follow.  In 
a  field  as  complicated  as  this  one.  variety 
of  efforts  should  be  welcomed. 

The  amendment  provides  no  funds 
until  fiscal  1976,  to  give  the  States  more 
time  to  develop  their  plans.  In  fiscal  1976, 
$50  million  would  be  authorized,  in  fiscal 
1977,  $75  milUon;  in  fiscal  1978.  SlOO  mil- 
lion. No  State  could  receive  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  funds  in  a  given  fiscal 
year. 

I  believe  this  amendment  can  pro- 
vide a  change  in  policy  direction  and  a 
recognition  by  the  Federal  Government 
that  there  are  glaring  inequities  in  school 
finance  that  must  be  corrected. 

I  hope  that  the  managers  of  the  bill 
will  accept  this  amendment  and  carry  it 
to  the  conference. 

I  hope  the  managers  of  the  bill  will 
accept  this  amendment  as  it  has  been 
modified  and  carry  it  to  conference.  I 
withhold  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
has  some  merit  and  should  be  ad(H>ted. 

The  field  of  equalization  of  State  ex- 
penditures for  education,  so  that  a  child's 
education  is  not  dependent  on  the  wealth 
of  the  school  district  in  wAlch  he  lives, 
is  a  highly  complex  one.  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  heard  testimony  on 
the  subject  of  equalization,  and  witnesses 
differed  as  to  the  best  means  of  achiev- 
ing what  all  agreed  was  a  desired  result. 

For  this  reason,  the  committee  decided 
against  Including  any  wide-scale  equal- 
ization program  In  S.  1539.  Instead,  up 
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to  $1  million  per  State  is  authorized  by 
the  committee  bill,  to  assist  States  in 
drawing  up  plans  to  equalize  their  ex- 
penditures according  to  their  individual 
situations. 

The  Senator's  amendment  proposes  an 
incentive  for  the  States  to  take  the  next 
step  and  implement  such  plans.  The  ad- 
ministration has  expressed  concern  that 
the  amendment's  requirement  that  funds 
for  poorer  districts  not  be  taken  from 
wealthier  districts  would  require  States 
to  assume  a  greater  role  in  education 
funding,  which  some  States  are  reluctant 
to  do.  This  may  be  true.  However,  as  I 
understand  the  Senator's  amendment,  it 
is  an  Incentive  to  equalize,  not  a  punish- 
ment for  those  that  choose  alternative 
routes  of  school  finance. 

The  Senator's  amendment  adds  $225 
million  to  the  total  cost  of  the  bill.  I  am 
highly  reluctant  to  increase  the  cost  of 
the  bill  by  such  a  substantial  amount. 
However.  I  feel  that  the  principle  of 
equalization  is  Important,  and  for  that 
reason  I  would  support  the  amendnr.ent. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  discussion  of 
the  equalization  in  the  in  the  impacted 
areas  program  provision  contained  in  the 
committee  bill. 

BXPLANATION    OF   SECTION    5(0)     OF   PUBLIC    LAW 
874.  aiST  CONGBESS 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  an 
inquiry  from  Joe  W.  Fleming,  Esq.,  con- 
cerning the  meaning  of  a  certain  phrase- 
ology in  tae  proposed  section  5'd>  of 
Public  Law  874,  81st  Congress,  in  S.  1539. 
By  way  ol  ?Xi:iaration.  I  would  say  that 
exi  :  :.»     av\  ecticn  5'd>  <2»  of  such 

Public  Law  '-'.-i.  81s*:  Congress,  prohibits 
Public  Law  874  payments  to  any  local 
educational  agency  in  anv  State  which 
takes  such  payments  intc  corsideration 
in  its  program  of  Sta^e  aid  for  free  puo- 
lic  education  or  which  distributes  State 
aid  money  in  such  a  manner  that  Tny 
local  educational  agency  receives  less 
money  in  State  aid  than  it  would  re- 
ceive were  such  local  educational  agen- 
cy not  receiving  Public  Law  874  pay- 
ments. 

This  language  was  adopted  in  1968  to 
prevent  the  States  from  substituting  Fed- 
eral funds  for  State  funds  in  State  aid 
programs. 

In  recent  years  States  have  been 
adopting  State  programs  of  aid  for  free 
public  education  which  are  designed  to 
achieve  equalized  expenditures  among  lo- 
cal educational  agencies.  The  prohibition 
in  section  5'd>  (2>  of  Public  Law  874,  81.st 
Congress,  has.  in  some  instances,  re.'iulted 
In  windfalls  for  local  educational  agen- 
cies receiving  Public  Law  874  payments. 
For  this  reason  the  committee  Is  recom- 
mending a  very  narrow  exception  to  the 
existing  rule  under  such  section  5(d)  (2) . 
Under  that  recommendation  a  State  may, 
in  its  State  aid  program,  take  into  con- 
sideration Ptibllc  Law  874  payments  for 
two  purposes — 

First,  in  determining  the  relative  fi- 
nancial resources  available  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  in  that  State:  and 

Second,  in  determining  the  relative 
financial  need  of  such  agencies  for  the 
provision  of  free  public  education. 

A  State  coiild  be  eligible  for  the  exemp- 
tion only  If — 


One,  the  State  presently  has  in  elTect 
a  program  of  State  aid  for  free  public 
education  which  is  designed  to  equalize 
expenditures  for  free  public  education 
among  the  local  educational  agencies  of 
the  State;  and 

Two,  such  program  was  adopted  after 
1972. 

In  Mr.  Fleming's  letter,  the  question 
of  State  aid  programs  adopted  prior  to 
Jime  30,  1972,  was  posed.  My  under- 
standing of  the  problem  Is:  What  is  the 
interpretation  of  the  word  "adopted." 
After  reviewing  the  situation,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  any  State 
aid  equalization  program  which  complies 
with  existing  law  and  which  is  revised 
to  take  advantage  of  the  exemption  cre- 
ated in  the  committee  language  would 
have  to  be  revised  extensively.  Such  re- 
vision would  be  so  extensive  that  it  would 
constitute  the  adoption  of  a  substantially 
different  State  aid  program  from  that 
which  complies  with  existing  law.  Such 
a  revision  would  in  effect  constitute  the 
adoption  of  a  new  State  aid  program 
within  the  meaning  of  the  new  language. 
I  hope  that  this  explanation  for  the  rec- 
ord and  for  the  purposes  of  legislative 
history  clarifies  this  point. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Fleming  be  Inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Flbuinc  and  Kxevor. 
Washington.  DC,  April  10,  1974. 
Hon.  Claiborne  Pell, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pell  :  I  am  writing  on  behalf 
of  the  Education  Commission  of  the  States, 
which  our  firm  represents,  to  seek  clarifica- 
tion of  language  In  S.  1539,  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
pertaining  to  the  treatment  of  payments 
under  Public  Law  874  under  state  equaliza- 
tion programs.  As  you  are  aware,  ECS  has 
been  active  In  encoviraglng  and  assisting  the 
reform  of  school  finance  systems  In  the 
states.  The  current  prohibition  In  Section 
5(d) 2  of  PL.  874  has  posed  an  Impediment 
to  the  formulation  of  equalization  programs 
by  the  states.  Testimony  on  this  Issue  was 
presented  on  behalf  of  ECS  by  State  Repre- 
sentative Tom  Jenson  of  Tennessee  and  Ck>v- 
ernor  Calvin  L.  Rampton  of  tJtah  during 
the  hearings  on  S.  1539. 

In  response,  the  Committee  Included  In 
S.  1539,  as  reported,  a  modification  of  Section 
5(d) 2  of  Public  Law  874  to  permit  states 
to  take  Into  account  payments  under  Public 
Law  874  to  local  educational  agencies  in 
establishing  the  financial  resources  and  need 
of  such  agencies  for  state  aid  under  equali- 
zation programs.  The  language  In  the  Com- 
mittee bill  allows  Impact  aid  funds  to  be  so 
regarded  by  state  law  "If  the^  state  has  In 
effect  a  program  of  state  aid  for  free  public 
education  for  any  fiscal  year,  which  pro- 
gram was  adopted  after  June  30.  1972,  and 
Is  designed  to  equalize  expenditures  for  free 
pubUc  education  among  the  local  educa- 
tional agencies  of  that  state. . . ." 

The  reference  to  Jime  30.  1972  Is  appar- 
ently derived  from  Section  11  of  Public  Law 
93-150  which  was  enacted  In  1973  to  accom- 
modate the  states  of  Kansas  and  North  Da- 
kota, which  had  enMted  new  school  finance 
laws.  At  least  two  other  state  equalization 
plans,  adopted  since  June  30,  1972.  take  into 
account  impact  aid  payments  In  determining 
local  educational  agency  resources  and  com- 


puting state  aid.  Both  of  these  would  be  cov- 
ered by  the  Committee  bill. 

The  language  In  the  Committee  bill  does, 
hcwcver,  pose  a  problem  for  states  which 
aoopted  equalization  programs  prior  to  June 
30,  id72.  Because  of  the  present  prohibition 
in  Section  5(di2  these  plans  do  not  recog- 
nize impact  aid  payments  as  resources  of 
local  educational  agencies  with  the  effect 
that  impacted  districts  generally  receive  dis- 
proportionately high  state  aid  to  the  preju- 
dice of  other  districts  In  the  state.  The  state 
of  Minnesota,  which  totally  revised  Its  school 
finance  system  In  1971.  Is  a  good  example. 

If  the  term  "adopted"  In  Section  5(d)2,  as 
It  would  be  revised  by  the  Committee  bill,  is 
construed  to  foreclose  modifications  to 
equalization  plans  adopted  prior  to  June  30, 
1972,  It  is  patently  unfair  to  states  which 
have  been  leaders  in  school  finance  reform. 
If.  on  the  other  hand,  "adopted"  Is  Intended 
by  the  Committee  to  cover  any  amendment 
.  of  a  state  school  finance  system  which  U 
designed  to  move  toward  equalized  expendi- 
tures (as  defined  In  the  bill),  the  effect  Is  far 
more  equitable  and  rational.  This  Interpre- 
tation would  permit  states  to  amend  exist- 
ing equalization  plans  to  Iron  out  the  dls- 
equallzlng  effects  created  by  Section  S(d)3 
as  It  currently  exists. 

It  would  be  very  helpful  to  have  an  indi- 
cation of  the  Committee's  view  on  this  Issue. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Joe  W.  P*leming. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  give  me 
a  little  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Yes,  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  such  time  as  he  may 
require. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  not  sure,  after 
listening  as  carefully  as  I  could  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  that  I  am  going  to 
go  along  with  this  amendment.  We  had 
three  amendments  on  equalization  which 
were  offered  by  our  colleagues,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  <  Mr.  Mondale)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pill), 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits>,  which  is  a  pretty  wide  distribu- 
tion of  talents  around  the  country,  and 
we  decided  not  to  adopt  any  of  them. 
We  were  not  sufDclently  convinced  that 
we  understood  the  particular  require- 
ments of  particular  States.  So  we  put 
in  section  534. 

One  of  the  things  the  Senator  from 
Texas  said  was  that,  in  effect,  we  make 
this  a  statewide  school  district.  This  is, 
in  effect,  what  the  Serrano  case  in  Cali- 
fornia held,  and  that  has  been  a  total 
disaster  in  California  and  elsewhere.  The 
effect  of  it  Is  that  if  one  district  had  the 
ability  to  go  ahead  and  pay  more  taxes 
^than  another  district  either  because  of 
the  economic  level  or  because  of  industry 
located  there,  it  is  not  allowed  to  do  it. 
It  has  to  take  that  money  and  equalize 
it  down. 

Well,  equalization  of  education  down 
is  what  I  would  hate  to  see.  and  equaliza- 
tion of  education  up  is  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  just  eliminated. 

I  do  not  see  why  we  should  spend  $225 
million,  which  Is  the  aggregate  amount 
over  3  years,  for  equalization  plans  when 
we  do  not  know  how  many  States  want  to 
come  Into  it ;  we  do  not  know  how  many 
States  really  want  to  go  forward  with  an 
equalization  plan,  and  we  are  not  any 
longer  imder  a  mandate  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  equalize  taxes  all  the  way 
through. 
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Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  would  agree  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado  If 
we  were  talking  about  equalizing  down. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  what  it  is.  In  the 
Serrano  case,  the  judge,  in  talking  about 
it,  said  that  California  had  been  unjust 
in  school  finance,  but  he  suggested  four 
or  five  different  methods  by  which  the 
problem  could  be  rectified. 

I  have  written  my  amendment  to  In- 
clude sufficient  flexibility.  The  amend- 
ment does  not  require  only  a  single  ap- 
proach to  school  finance.  We  have  given 
the  Commissioner  some  discretion  to 
determine  whether  the  State  has  adopted 
a  statewide  strategy  toward  equalization. 
I  share  the  concern  stated  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Well,  one  of  the 
things  which  the  Serrano  case  held  was 
that  a  district  could  not  tax  more  or  get 
more  taxes  because  of  increased  values 
in  one  district  than  it  could  in  another; 
therefore,  if  there  is  a  higher  assessed 
valuation  in  a  district  because  of  eco- 
nomics or  property  or  industry,  that  dis- 
trict cannot  put  the  same  mil  levy  on 
that  property  and  therefore  raise  more 
money  for  that  district. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  could 
not  agree  more  with  the  Senator.  In  fact, 
a  recent  law  review  article  notes: 

It  win  require  the  fine  hand  of  restraint,  so 
that  Congress  does  not  go  too  far  as  to  leave 
too  little  fiexiblllty  with  State  leglslaturoB  In 
their  efforts  to  revise  these  schemes. 

That  is  what  I  have  done  with  this 
amendment.  I  have  tried  to  provide  flex- 
ibility, so  that  judgment  can  be  exercised 
to  meet  some  of  the  problems  that  the 
Senator  has  discussed. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  Senator  from  Texas,  whether  we 
play  tennis  together  or  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
I  do  not  see  why  we  need  $225  million, 
starting  in  1976,  when  we  have  already 
got  section  534  which  does  provide  some 
carrot  in  order  to  get  the  States  to  go 
forward  with  &n  equalization  plan.  What 
more  does  the  Senator  from  TexEis  do 
other  than  give  them  more  money  than 
we  have  already  spent? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  what 
the  bill  provides  under  section  534.  as  I 
understand  it.  Is  that  the  States  should 
have  a  maximum  of  $1  million  for  plan- 
ning. In  this  day  and  time,  I  am  not  sure 
that  is  enough  to  get  their  attention,  in 
all  candor. 

In  my  amendment,  we  get  beyond  plan- 
ning. We  are  talking  about  the  process 
itself  and  rewards  for  performance.  I 
recognize  the  Senator's  great  concern  for 
fiscal  responsibility,  and  that  is  what  we 
are  trying  to  do.  No  money  is  authorized 
for  this  program  in  fiscal  1975.  We  do  not 
start  until  fiscal  1976.  Then  we  start  with 
$50  million,  then  $100  million,  and  then 
$225  million  over  a  period  of  those  3 
years,  or  actually  it  is  over  4  years.  I 
think  that  will  provide  the  additional  in- 
centive that  we  need  to  get  the  States  to 
act. 

About  77.5  percent  State-aid  fimds  as 
of  a  1968-69  survey,  are  allocated  on 
the  basis   of   an  equalization   process. 


What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  bring  more 
of  that  to  pass  and  to  provide  incentives 
to  get  the  other  States  to  take  similar  ac- 
tion. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Let  me  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  the  question  which  I 
know  will  probably  strike  a  chord  In  his 
heaxt.  My  State  has  already  done  this.  It 
already  has  an  equalization  program  and 
sp>ends  money  from  Its  own  fimds.  Why 
should  our  State  be  required  to  be  differ- 
ent from  other  States? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Under  this  amend- 
ment, Colorado  could  qualify  for  a  part 
of  that  Incentive,  so  long  as  It  continues 
to  maintain  the  efforts  It  has  already 
stArt«6cl 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  We  have  been  study- 
ing that  for  some  time.  We  have  done  it. 
Because  of  the  low  tax  base,  the  State  Is 
providing  some  50  percent  of  education 
funds.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  It  Is  a  little 
less  now. 

Would  not  the  Senator  from  Texas 
accomplish  the  same  purpose  If  he  raised 
the  authorization  level  in  section  534  by 
a  little— maybe  to  $30  million.  Instead 
of  the  $225  million  he  has  In  his  propossd, 
which  does  not  go  into  effect  until  later? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  do  not  believe  so, 
because  the  Senator  Is  talking  about 
money  to  be  spent  on  planning.  In  my 
amendment  we  are  giving  the  money 
for  distribution  as  a  reward  Incentive  to 
those  States  that  have  taken  action. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Then,  as  I  understand 
It,  the  Senator  Is  providing  Federal  funds 
to  the  local  school  districts  in  terms  of 
grant  money,  while  the  States  put  In  an 
equalization  program  without  reference 
to  the  number  of  pupils,  and  without  im- 
plementing a  program  on  an  Individual 
pupil  or  student  basis. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
except  that  funds  go  to  the  States  which 
have  initiated  their  own  programs.  There 
are  certain  criteria  States  have  to  meet, 
which  are  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  imme- 
diately gets  into  the  religion  problem. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  have  tried  to  follow 
the  judgments  of  mauiy  commentators 
who  have  said  that  we  should  not  draw 
too  fine  a  line  in  trying  to  define  an  ade- 
quate State  equalization  plan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  on  the 
amendment  has  expired.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Hew  York  give  me  10 
minutes  on  the  bill?  v 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  We  have  2  hours  on 
the  blU.  I  will  yield  the  Senator  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  My  problem  is  this: 
I  think  we  are  getting  down  to  what 
maybe  all  of  us  would  like  to  do,  which 
is  to  provide  a  general  Federal  grant 
to  the  States  to  use  the  money  for  edu- 
cational purposes  and  for  whatever  other 
purposes  they  want  to  use  It;  or  perhaps 
what  school  administrators  or  school 
boards  would  like,  which  has  been  niled, 
over  and  over  again,  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional. 

It  has  been  ruled  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional because  by  doing  that  you  have: 
First,  State  constitutional  provisions  and 
second.  Federal  constltutlonsJ  provisions 


against  It.  I  do  not  see  that  we  have 
avoided  these  problems  In  the  way  we 
have  done  before  by  approaching  the 
matter  on  a  pupil  basis.  We  are  allow- 
ing a  larger  grant  of  Federal  money  that 
we  know  nothing  about  to  go  through 
the  school  districts. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  am  not  going  to  try 
to  anticipate.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
has  not  tried  to  anticipate  every  detail 
or  every  situation  that  might  arise.  I 
think  that  is  a  part  of  the  strength  of 
this  amendment — that  we  give  such  an 
exercise  of  discretion  and  judgment  to 
the  commissioner.  We  are  following  the 
recommendation  of  the  court  in  the  Ser- 
rano cafe,  who  recommended  a  number 
of  different  possible  solutions. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield, 
so  that  I  might  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  ask  that  the  time  be 
charged  to  the  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  be  charged  to  neither 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  will  withhold  his  sug- 
gestion of  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I 
have  an  amendment  that  I  think  the 
chairman  might  8M:cept. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  my  amendment  laid  to  one  side  for 
the  consideraticoi  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  with 
the  understanding  that  I  will  be  recog- 
nized at  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  Is 
recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  Its 
immediate  con.<;ideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  353,  line  15,  after  "education"  In- 
sert ",  Indian  organizations  and  Indian 
tribes." 

On  page  353.  line  19.  after  "programs."  In- 
sert the  following:  "Priority  shall  be  given  to 
Indian  Institutions  and  organizations.". 

On  page  353.  line  22,  after  "education"  In- 
sert ",  Indian  organlzatloiu  and  Indian 
tribes". 

^The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

In  the  proposed  legislation  is  a  pro- 
vision for  the  education  of  Indian  teach- 
ers. It  Is  a  rather  modest  authorization 
for  some  $2  million. 
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In  the  draft  of  the  program — the  way 
in  which  it  was  drafted — a  number  of  In- 
dian-sponsored, nonprofit  groups  would 
be  excluded.  They  have  been  extremely 
active  in  the  development  of  teacher- 
training  for  Indians.  They  are  the  ones 
who  have  recruited  Indians  and  made 
contracts  and  arrangements  with  teach- 
er colleges  and  universities  and,  I  really 
think,  have  been  most  effective  in  work- 
ing out  recruitment  and  programs  for 
Indian  teacher  training. 

Through  a  technical  drafting  error,  the 
bill  would  exclude  a  number  of  Indian 
organizations,  including  the  Coalition  of 
Indian  Controlled  School  Boards,  the 
National  Indian  Education  Association, 
and  the  United  Southeastern  Tribes, 
wtiich  have  also  become  participants  in 
♦he  program.  All  this  amendment  would 
do  would  be  to  make  those  organizations 
eligible  for  participation  in  the  program. 
They  would,  of  course,  participate  with 
other  groups  in  sharing  whatever  re- 
sources were  available,  but  it  would  make 
them  eligible  to  be  sponsoring  organiza- 
tions. 

This  amendment  is  supported  by  all 
the  various  Indian  groups,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee will  be  able  to  accept  th?  amend- 
ment and  take  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  think  this 
is  a  proper  amendment,  and  fills  in 
something  omitted  in  committee.  I  am 
very  conscious  of  the  work  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  done,  following 
the  work  of  his  brother,  in  helping  those 
who  really  are  our  first  citizens,  the 
Indians.  I  believe  the  amendment  should 
be  accepted  by  my  colleagues,  and  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
ray  time.  Do  I  correctly  understand  it  has 
been  cleared  with  the  minority? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett).  All  remaining  time  having 
been  yielded  back,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quoriun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  From  the  time  on  the 
biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  The  clerk  wUl  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PET  J,.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  consideration  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
be  temporarily  laid  aside,  so  that  I  might 
engage  in  a  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  say  to  the  distinguished  floor  man- 
ager (Mr.  Pell)  that  I  am  basically  very 
pleased  with  the  title  II  Impact  aid  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  as  they  relate  to  the 
State  of  Kansas,  and  wish  to  commend 
the  Education  Subcommittee  for  the 
manner  in  which  it  approached  this  im- 
portant area. 

I  do,  however,  have  a  few  Items  of  con- 
cern with  respect  to  "equalization  pro- 
grams," or  State  treatment  of  Federal 
impact  aid  fimds,  and  hope  that  they 
might  be  clarified  without  amendment 
for  the  purpose  of  legislative  history. 

The  first  of  these — of  which  the  dis- 
tinguished subcommittee  chairman  is  al- 
ready aware  by  way  of  a  letter  to  him 
from  Joseph  C.  Harder,  chairman  of  the 
Kansas  State  Senates  Education  Com- 
mittee— is  with  the  phrase  "and  is  de- 
signed to  equalize  expenditures  for  free 
public  education  among  local  education 
agencies  of  that  State,"  as  found  in  sec- 
tion 203(a)  (2)  of  the  bill  on  page  209  at 
lines  17  to  19. 

The  reason  for  questioning  this  phrase 
is  that  it  might  be  overly  restrictive  in 
its  interpretation  and  coiald  result  in 
oome  comprehensive  State  school  finance 
equalization  programs  not  qualifying  as 
such,  under  Federal  standards.  For  ex- 
ample, the  expenditures  of  two  school 
districts  with  substantial  differences  in 
local  resources  might  be  equalized  under 
a  certain  type  of  program  or  legislative 
mandate,  but  the  local  effort  of  the  low- 
resource  district  might  remain  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  high-resource 
district. 

The  result  of  the  latter  situation  would 
be  to  exclude  the  existing  State  plan— 
which  permitted  the  variation— from 
coverage  by  the  relevant  provision  in  the 
bill  which.  I  think,  purports  to  include 
such  programs.  That  is,  the  school  dis- 
trict equalization  act  in  Kansas  was  de- 
signed to  equalize  both  expenditures  per 
pupil  within  enrollment  categories  and 
local  effort.  However,  with  low-wealth- 
per-pupil  districts  having  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  their  general  fund  budgets  fi- 
nanced from  general  State  aid  than  do 
districts  with  a  high  wealth  per  pupil, 
"expenditures — among  the  local  educa- 
tional agencies " — of  the  State  would  not, 
technically  speaking,  be  "equalized"  by 
an>-  means. 

I  certainly  do  not  want  Kansas'  equali- 
zation program  to  be  in  noncompliance 
with  section  5(d)  (2) — of  Public  Law  81- 
874— provisions,  by  reason  of  the  fore- 
going discrepancy,  and  therefore  prohib- 
ited from  considering  impact  aid  funds 
in  determining  amounts  of  State  aid  to 
local  agencies.  I  do  not  feel  that  the  com- 
mittee would  want  this  to  happen  either, 
and  accordingly  ask  that  some  explana- 
tion be  made  to  preclude  It. 

It  appears  that  the  best  way  to  handle 
this  particular  contingency  woiUd  be  to 
delete  the  said  phrase  altogether,  but 
perhaps  the  distinguished  floor  manager 
has  some  other  suggestion.  I  know  he  has 

reviewed  the  Kansas  Equalization  Act 

through  testimony  before  the  subc<Hn- 


mlttee  by  State  Senator  Harder,  so  I 
would  like  to  ask  directly:  Is  it  his  im- 
pression that  Kansas  could,  under  the 
present  language  of  the  bill,  consider  Im- 
pact aid  funds  as  l<x;al  resources? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  for  his  special  in- 
terest in  this  matter,  and  am  happy  to 
respond  to  his  inquiries.  The  language  in 
the  bill  at  the  location  which  he  has  des- 
ignated requires  only  that  States  have 
plans  which  are  "designed  to"  equalize 
expenditures  among  school  districts,  in 
order  to  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
Public  Law  874  exemption.  It  does  not 
require  complete  equalization  to  be  ef- 
fectuated, and  there  is  no  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  to  penalize  all 
school  districts  in  a  State  because  of  the 
failures  or  excesses  of  one  or  more  of 
them. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
floor  manager  for  his  response,  and  bring 
his  attention  to  a  second  and  similar  "in- 
terpretation" problem,  which  could  very 
well  arise  with  the  next  following  subsec- 
tion— lines  11-13  on  page  210 — requir- 
ing the  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
define  by  regulation  what  the  terms 
"State  aid"  and  "equalize  expenditures" 
are  to  mean  as  used  within  the  subsec- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  th-t  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  for  him,  sifter  analyz- 
ing the  myriad  of  State  laws  enacted 
for  equalization  purposes,  to  come  up 
with  one  definition  with  which  every 
present  State  program  would  be  in  con- 
formity. 

In  other  words,  many  States — Kansas 
Included — could  conceivably  be  forced  to 
alter  their  school  finance  plans  as  a  re- 
sult of  such  proposed  regulation,  even 
though  their  equalization  systems  might 
be  working  quite  fairly  and  effectively.  I 
notice  in  the  committee's  report  that  it, 
too,  recognized  the  need  for  flexibility 
in  this  area.  In  order  to  respond  to  the 
unique  situations  in  the  various  States, 
and  was  Itself  reluctant  to  rigidly  define 
the  said  tnrms  In  this  lepi'^lation. 

I  question  the  propriety,  however,  of 
expecting  the  Commissioner  to  come  up 
with  a  formula  by  regiuattwwwhich  we 
ourselves  are  unwilling  or  imabfe"^,^- 
complish  by  statute.  Problems  would  in- 
evitably arise,  I  think,  which  could  not 
be  adequately  reconciled. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  more  advisable 
approach  on  this  matter  Initially  might 
be  to  grant  the  Commissioner  the  lati- 
tude he  needs  by  requiring  him  only  to 
determine  individually  whether  or  not 
a  State  has  an  "equalization  program," 
taking  into  account  the  major  aspects 
relating  to  both  expenditures  and  lo- 
cal effort.  At  the  same  time  we  could 
Instruct  him  to  review  all  State  pro- 
grams to  establish  the  feasibility  of 
drafting  a  single  Federal  standard  or 
"definition." 

In  this  way  we  could  effect  a  better 
transition  toward  eventual  uniformity  in 
"equalization"  criteria,  and  aUow  States 
to  make  adjustments.  If  necessary,  over 
a  somewhat  gradual  period,  based  on 
suggestions  and  guidelines  which  come 
out  of  those  feaslbUity  studies.  Perhaps 
the  necessary  guidelines  for  "equaliza- 
tion" criteria  under  section  203  could  be 
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developed  in  the  same  manner  as  stipu- 
lated in  section  534.  But  what  would  be 
the  committee's  response  to  this  notion? 

Mr.  PELL.  Section  5(d)  (2)  does  not 
require  the  States  to  Install  equalization 
plans.  That  provision  merely  creates  an 
exception  to  the  general  prohibition 
against  States  penalizing  874  districts. 
The  exception  is  made  in  order  to  permit 
the  States  to  take  874  payments  Into 
consideration  in  determining  relative 
need  and  relative  resources. 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  made  clear  that, 
under  existing  permanent  law.  States 
may  not  take  any  874  payments  into  con- 
sideration. We  are  not  attempting  to 
define  "equalize  expenditures."  We  are 
only  attempting  to  create  an  exception 
designed  to  eliminate  "windfalls"  for  874 
recipient  school  districts. 

With  regard  to  the  Senator's  sugges- 
tion regarding  possible  guidelines  in  this 
area,  I  would  say  that  there  is  no  explicit 
connection  between  the  exception  with 
respect  to  equalization  under  Public  Law 
874,  and  assistance  under  section  534  of 
this  bill,  to  enable  States  to  develop 
equalization  programs.  However,  the  co- 
Incidence  In  language  and  intent  Is  such 
that  the  two  provisions,  when  read  to- 
gether, are  intended  to  encourage  State 
equalization  programs. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  understand,  and  again 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for  his 
explanation.  I  would  finally  like  to  in- 
quire as  to  the  retroactive  or  strictly 
prospective  intent  of  the  "assistance  to 
States  for  equalization  plans"  set  out 
in  that  latter  section  534.  As  presently 
worded,  the  provision  seems  to  contem- 
plate reimbursement  of  the  costs  of  de- 
veloping only  future  such  plans.  This 
would,  of  course,  be  discriminatory  and 
unfair  to  States  like  Kansas  which  have 
already  taken  the  initiative,  and  gone  to 
considerable  expense,  to  construct  their 
own  respective  equalization  programs  in 
advance  of  this  legislation. 

I  would  just  like  to  insure,  therefore, 
that  the  committee  meant  for  that  sec- 
tion to  apply  to  any  State  plan,  regard- 
less of  when  adopted,  so  long  as  it  is  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  expounded 
therein.  I  think  many  of  my  colleagues 
from  other  States,  which,  like  Kansas, 
have  "pioneered"  in  this  area,  would 
feel  as  I  do  that  such  compensation  for 
past  efforts  is  certainly  deserving,  and  I 
hope  that  we  can  have  that  assurance. 

Mr.  PELL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
There  is  no  provision  for  retroactive  re- 
imbursement for  equalization  plans. 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  that  case,  I  would  like  to 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  355,  line  24.  after  the  wrrds  "pur- 
Buant  to,"  Insert  the  following:  "or  which 
meets  the  requirements  of," 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment, very  simply,  will  allow  States  which 
already  have  equalization  plans  in  effect 
to  apply,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
534  of  this  bill,  for  reimbursement  of  the 
costs  sustained  In  developing  such 
plans — just  as  many  States  which  have 
yet  to  adopt  theirs. 


My  proposal  will  involve  orJy  a  very 
few  States,  of  which  Kansas  is  one,  and 
I  wonder  whether  the  committee  would 
agree  to  such  an  amendment? 

Mr.  PELL.  That  is  absolutely  agree- 
able. I  think  the  Senator's  amendment  is 
a  fair  one,  for  there  are  only  about  three 
States  involved  which  have  already  taken 
action.  I  see  no  reason  for  them  to  be 
omitted,  and  recommend  approval  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  before  act- 
ing on  my  amendment,  I  wish  to  thank 
the  distinguished  subcommittee  chair- 
man again  for  his  participation  in  this 
discussion,  and  to  point  out  once  more 
the  importance  of  the  "equalization"  por- 
tion of  this  bill  to  the  State  of  Kansas. 
For,  if  I  interpret  his  responses  correctly, 
it  will  mean  that  the  State  may  indeed 
receive  the  some  $8  million  in  impact  aid 
funds  to  which  it  is  entitled.  At  the  same 
time,  of  course,  it  means  that  Kansas 
taxpayers  will  be  saved  this  additional 
tax  burden. 

This  whole  ihatter  became  one  of  great 
concern  to  Kansas  when,  under  pressure 
of  a  court  order  to  equalize  expenditures 
in  the  State,  it  last  year  adopted  its  cur- 
rent equalization  program.  The  new 
power  equalization  formula  met  the 
specifications  of  the  court  mandate,  but 
Wivs  in  conflict  with  the  applicable  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  impact  aid  law. 
which  at  that  time  prohibited  the  con- 
sideration of  such  payments  in  deter- 
mining the  level  of  State  assistance  to  a 
federally-impacted  school  district. 

As  a  result,  the  State  was  declared  In- 
eligible for  the  aforementioned  $8  mil- 
lion in  Federal  aid.  We  were  finally  able 
to  receive  those  Federal  payments  only 
after  the  Senate  approved  an  amend- 
ment which  I  had  offered  to  the  school 
lunch  bill.  However,  that  amendment 
waived  the  requirements  of  the  Federal 
law — thereby  allowing  the  State  to  re- 
ceive the  said  funds — just  for  1974. 

I  very  much  appreciated  the  support 
given  that  latter  amendment,  both  by 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  and  later 
by  the  House  conferees.  Since  its  passage, 
I  have  been  working  again  with  the  Sen- 
ate— as  well  as  with  the  House — Educa- 
tion Committees  to  insure  that  language 
be  included  in  the  elementary  and  secon- 
dary education  bill  to  avoid  the  problem 
of  impact  aid  eligibility  arising  in  future 
years.  I  feel  that  now.  for  the  most  part, 
that  goal  has  been  achieved. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett).  All  remaining  time  having 
been  yielded  back,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Texas,  "nie 
Senator  has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unanimous- 
consent   agreement   temporarily    laying 


aside  my  amendment  be  vacated,  and  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Prom  the  time  on  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
Is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unsinimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
amendment  would  not  be  in  order  until 
all  the  time  of  the  Senator  Irom  Texas 
has  been  exhausted. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  further  modification  of  my 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  5.  after  line  8,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "In  makli.g  dlstrlliutJon  unaer  this 
.section  the  ConimLssioner  shall  consider  an 
equitable  geographical  distribution." 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The  • 
[.mendment  will  be  so  modified. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen*.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
summarize  my  amendment  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Senators  who  may  not  have  been 
present  during  the  debate. 

Basically,  tlie  amendment  is  an  in- 
centive program:  it  gives  incentives  to 
States  which  develop  plans  to  finance 
education  more  equitably  through  a 
statewide  strategy  to  help  those  school 
districts  in  need  with  greater  State  aid. 

It  is  carefully  worded  and  based  on 
testimony  before  the  Congre.ss,  on  cri- 
teria that  are  not  restrictive  but  which 
give  general  guidelines  to  the  States  In 
upgrading  State  financing  programs  for 
education.  It  attempts  to  attack  one  of 
the  most  basic  problems  in  educational 
inequality — the  Inability  of  poor  school 
districts  with  inadequate  tax  bases  to 
provide  the  quality  of  education  tlielr 
children  deserve. 

As  an  incentive  program,  it  does  not 
punish  States  which  do  not  participate. 
It  encourages  them  to  develop  plans  and 
rewards  them  if  the  plans  are  approved. 
It  establishes  a  Federal  policy  saying 
that  school  district  wealth  should  not  be 
the  gage  of  support  for  the  education 
of  schools  within  that  district.  It  allows 
the  States  to  utilize  a  variety  of  ap- 
proaches to  equalization  and  does  not 
mandate  any  one  approach.  And  it  does 
not  allow  the  Federal  Government  to  re- 
quire a  mathematical  equality  of  spend- 
ing in  school  districts  by  the  States.  In- 
deed, such  a  requirement  would  be  coun- 
terproductive, for  school  districts  with 
hle;h  densities  of  population,  with  high 
living  costs,  and  even  with  very  sparse 
population  densities  have  different  edu- 
cational needs  which  must  be  taken  Into 
account.  Tlie  amendment  directs  that 
this  be  done. 
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I  believe  it  Is  a  step  long  overdue.  This 
Government  should  be  on  record  en- 
couraging the  States  to  provide  more 
equitably  for  their  poorer  school  dis- 
tricts. I  do  not  believe  the  ideas  in  this 
amendment  can  do  much  to  set  such  a 
policy  direction  in  the  States.  I  urge 
that  it  be  done  now,  and  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  support  my  efforts  in  this 
regard. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  in  favor  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  di.stlnguished  senior  Senacor  from 
Texas. 

I  p.gree  completely  with  his  finding  that 
many  institutions  of  higher  education 
have  fallen  short  of  the  goal  of  equal  op- 
portunity in  IntercolJegiite  athletics.  The 
Senator  is  correct,  that  we  must  expect 
new- demands  on  available  athletic  funds 
to  expand  intercollegiate  athletic  activi- 
ties for  women.  But.  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  has  pointed  out,  any  rules  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  which  under- 
mine the  financial  base  of  intercollegiate 
.sports  would  be  like  throwing  the  baby 
out  with  the  bath  water. 

Many  of  my  constituents  are  seriously 
concerned,  Mr.  President,  about  the  scope 
and  force  of  the  regulations  which  the 
Department^ of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  plans  to  issue  shortly  in  draft. 
Two  who  have  commented  command  spe- 
cial respect  not  only  in  Nebraska  but 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Athletic  director  Bob  Devaney  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska  put  the  matter  in 
his  customary  direct  fashion: 

So  far  oiir  Women's  Athletic  Department 
does  not  wish  to  go  In  for  a  high-powered 
program.  But  If  this  law  (le.  regulation] 
§068  through,  they  could  be  pushed  by  out- 
side pres.3ures  to  forgo  their  pre-.ent  thoughts 
of  a  limited  and  reasonable  program. 

President  Ehirward  B.  Vamer  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska  wrote  to  me  on 
March  28,  1974.  to  state  his  concerns.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
his  letter  be  Included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

The  Ukivhisity  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  March  28,  1074. 
Hon.  RoMAK  L.  HRtrsKA, 
VS.  Senator, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deak  Senator  Hrcska:  During  the  past 
several  days  I  have  had  a  number  of  con- 
tacts In  my  office  expressing  con-sternatlon 
at  the  prospect  that  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  Is  In  the  proc- 
ess of  establishing  an  Interpretation  of  Title 
rx  relative  to  intercollegiate  athletics  for 
women.  Bob  Devaney  has  spoken  directly  to 
me.  and  I  have  had  contacts  from  a  variety 
of  other  sources. 

Our  people  are  unanimous  In  their  view 
that  the  regulations  which  are  In  process  of 
being  shaped  In  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  would  be  unreason- 
able and  almost  Impossible  to  Implement. 
The  cost  would  be  prohibitive  and  there  are 
grave  doubts  about  the  degree  of  Interest  on 
the  part  of  women  in  participating  In  the 
whole  range  of  IntercoUegfate  athletics  which 
are  now  provided  for  men. 

I  am  sure  you  have  heartf  of  this  situation, 
and  I  will  not  belabor  the  issue.  I  am  writ- 
ing to  respectfully  urge  that  you  take  what 
action  Is  avaUable  to  you  to  cause  HEW  to 
reconsider  Its  proposed  guidelines  and.  better 


yet,  to  have  a  revision  In  Title  IX  as  now 
drawn. 

If  there  are  any  specifics  on  which  I  can 
provide  Information,  don't  hesitate  to  write 
me. 

Yours  truly, 

D.  B.  Varnex,  President. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Of  course.  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent,  the  Tower  amendment  does  not 
anrwer  all  questions  which  have  arisen 
in  the  v.  ake  of  title  IX  of  the  Higher  Ed- 
ucation Act  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  efforts 
to  draft  regulations.  It  does  forestall 
what  could  become  at  worst  financial 
chaos  in  intercol'e^iate  athletics  and  at 
best  a  period  of  great  confusion  and  un- 
certainty about  the  proper  use  of  ath- 
letic revenues.  In  either  case,  we  would 
not  have  the  climate  which  each  higher 
education  institution  needs  for  a  careful 
appraisal  of  its  proper  responsibilities 
for  assuring  equal  athletic  opportuni- 
ties for  women  smd  the  most  effective 
ways  of  meeting  those  responsibilities. 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  and  ask 
for  consideration  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
on  this  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  as  modified  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen). 

The  amendment  as  modified  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  Will  the  time  to  present 
amendments  of  all  kinds  expire  at  4:15 
p.m.  today? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  agreement,  the  time  will  expire  for 
the  introduction  of  amendments  at  6  p.m. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Six  p.m.  Amendments 
may  be  introduced  before  that  time  then? 
I  wish  to  give  notice  that  I  may  possi- 
bly have  an  amendment  respecting  a 
ceiling  on  the  receipt  of  allocations  from 
title  I  of  the  act  but  I  will  temporarily 
withhold  the  amendment  so  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee mt.y  look  into  the  question.  I  just 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  it  could  be  sub- 
mitted before  the  time  for  the  final  vote 
should  I  decide  to  present  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  without  the  time  being  charged 
to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  9:15 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  imtil  9:15  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS BE  ALL,  AIKEN.  AND  BART- 
LETT  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  desismees  are  recog- 
nized tomorrow  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes; 
th'it  he  be  followed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken )  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes;  and  that  he  be 
followed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minute.^;. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR ROBERT  C.  BYRD  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  follow- 
ing the  colloquy  which  is  to  be  divided 
among  four  Senators  tomorrow,  for 
which  the  order  has  already  been  en- 
tered, I  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  (S.  2835)  to  rename  the  first  Ci- 
vilian Comervation  Corps  Center  lo- 
cated near  Franklin,  N.C.,  and  the  Cross 
Timbers  National  Grasslands  in  Texas  in 
honor  of  former  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
has  there  been  any  morning  business 
today? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  has 
not  been. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  now  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  of  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letter,  which  was  re- 
ferred as  indicated : 
Atrorr  Rbfort  of  Pctore  Fakickrs  or  America 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, Future  Farmers  of  America,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  an  audit  report  of 
that  organization,  for  flacal  ye«tf  ended 
June  30.  1973  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port). Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 


The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment, 
and  reported  adversely : 

S.  1485.  A  bill  to  establish  an  International 
Commerce  Service  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce  (Rept.  No.  93-859) . 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  amendments,  and 
without  recommendation : 

S.  1486.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  engage  In  certain  export  ex- 
pansion activities,  and  for  related  purposes 
(Bept.  No.  93-860). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Robert  E.  Hauberg,  of  Mississippi,  to  be 
0.8.  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
Mississippi. 

(The  above  nomtaatlon  was  reported  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  nomination 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nomlnee'B 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted  conunlttee   of   the   Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION   OF   BILLS    AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  3513.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Nueces  River  Project,  Texas, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mltte  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Roth, 
Mr.  MtJSKiE,  Mr.  Gurnet,  and  Mr. 
Brock)  : 
S.    3514.    A    bUl    to    distinguish    Federal 
grant  and  cooperative  agreement   relation- 
ships  from   Federal    procurement   relation- 
ships, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ro-rH,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Gurney, 
and  Mr.  Brock)  : 
S.  3514.  A  bill  to  distinguish  Federal 
grant  and  cooperative  agreement  rela- 
tionships   from    Federal    procurement 
relationships,   and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

FEDERAL    GRANT     AND     COOPERATIVE     AOREEMENT 
ACT    OP    1974 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
dsiy  Introducing  on  behalf  of  myself,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  .  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie).  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurnet), 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee   (Mr. 


Brock),  a  bill  to  distinguish  Federal 
grant  and  cooperative  agreement  rela- 
tionships from  Federal  procurement  re- 
lationships and  for  other  purposes. 

BILL    PROVISIONS 

This  legislation  would  implement  two 
key  recommendations  made  by  the  Com- 
mission on  (jovernment  Procurement 
after  its  2  V2  -year  study : 

First,  establish  Government-wide 
standards  for  selection  of  appropriate 
legal  instruments  to  achieve  uniformity 
in  the  use  by  the  executive  agencies  of 
such  instruments,  a  clear  definition  of 
the  relationships  they  reflect,  and  a 
better  imderstanding  of  the  responsibil- 
ities of  the  parties;  and 

Second,  require  a  study  of  Federal/ 
non-Federnl  relationships  in  the  Federal 
assistance  programs  and  the  feasibility 
of  developing  a  comprehensive  system  of 
guidance  for  the  use  of  grant  and  coop- 
erative agreements  in  carrying  out  such 
programs. 

NEED   FOR   THE    LEGISLATION 

Federal  grant-type  activities  have  be- 
come a  vast  and  complex  collection  of 
assistance  programs,  functioning  with 
little  central  guidance  in  a  variety  of 
ways  that  are  often  characterized  as 
being  consistent  only  in  their  inconsist- 
ency. Similar  programs  or  projects  are 
often  left  to  "do  their  own  thing,"  in 
their  own  way.  In  a  manner  that  can 
only  lead  to  confusion,  frustration,  and 
uncertainty. 

The  Commission  on  Government  Pro- 
curement report  outlined  several  major 
causes  for  this  disarray.  They  were: 

Confusion  of  grant-type  assistance  re- 
lationships and  transactions  with  pro- 
curement relationships  and  transac- 
tions: 

Failure  to  recognize  that  there  is  more 
than  one  kind  of  grant-type  relationship 
or  transaction,  and 

Lack  of  Government-wide  guidance 
for  Federal  grant-type  relationships  and 
transactions. 

The  present  situation  gives  Congress 
only  a  skimpy,  confu-^ed.  imfocused  pic- 
ture of  programs  which  disbursed  $40 
billion  of  taxpayers'  money  to  State  and 
local  governments  in  fiscal  year  1971. 
which  is  projected  to  grow  to  $52  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1975.  nearly  equalling 
funds  spent  on  contract  for  procure- 
ment. These  grant-type  program  dis- 
bursements have  been  growing  at  an 
annual  rate  of  17  percent  for  the  past 
5  years. 

FEDERAL-AID  EXPENDITURES  BY  AGENCY 
|ln  millions  of  dollars) 


Agtncy 


1973  197« 

actual     estimate 


1975 

estimat* 


Agency 


1973  1974 

actual     estimate 


Fund!  appropriated  to  the 

President 1,103.1 

Department  of: 

Agriculture 4,332.5 

Commerce 261.1 

Defense— Military 53.4 

Defense — Civil. 3.0 

Health,  Education,  and 

Welfare 18,219.6 

Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment   2.970.5 

Interior 408.2 

Justice 526.3 


1,080.5 

5, 542. 7 

262.6 

42.3 

3.0 


1975 
estimate 


718.4 

6, 324. 5 

311.8 

42  7 

3.0 


20.083.7  20,587.3 

3.289.2  3,684.0 

484. 9  573. 2 

707.  7  747.  2 


Labor         2,878.1  2,585.4  2,580.6 

Stite"   '       6.3  8.3  8.5 

T.anspirtaUon 5,272.4  5,239.8  5,656.5 

Keasury 6,822.6  6,351.7  6,384.0 

Environmental     Protec-  _  .  .  ,,„  , 

tion  Agency 745.1  2,085.1  3.470.9 

District  of  Columbia 181.5  ,190,0  231.5 

Washington     Metiopoli- 

tan  Area  Transit  Au-  .  ,  ,„,  , 

thority 75.8  182.9  184.4 

Other..  102.9  152.9  222.9 

Total  expenditures  for  

Federal  grants 43,962.5    48,293.0     51,731.5 

Source:  "The  Budget  For  Fiscal  Year  1975,"  special  analyses, 
table  N  1,  p.  205. 

The  need  for  a  study  for  developing  a 
Grovemment-wide  system  for  guidance 
for  Federal  assistance  programs  is  analo- 
gous to  the  need  for  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy  for  procurement. 
The  primarj'  concern  is  to  get  a  "handle" 
on  the  entire  process  for  Federal  assist- 
ance and  to  provide  guidance  and  uni- 
formity where  there  is  none. 

The  complexity  of  the  situation  is 
found  even  in  the  terminology  and  the 
practices  of  the  executive  agencies  in- 
volved in  the  process  of  awarding  grants. 
In  fact,  grants  and  contracts  are  often 
used  interchangeably  with  agencies  and 
among  agencies  for  the  same  type  of 
project. 

According  to  the  Commission  on  Gov- 
ernment Procurement  report,  some  agen- 
cies admit  that  they  use  grants  instead 
of  contracts  to  avoid  certain  require- 
ments, such  as  sulvance  payment  justi- 
fications. Some  agencies  ase  more  grants 
in  June  to  obligate  funds  before  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  because  grants  are 
quicker  to  process  than  contracts.  Some 
program  officials  who  have  responsibility 
for  negotiating  and  administering  grants, 
but  not  contracts,  tend  to  shift  to  con- 
tracts when  they  are  busy  in  order  to 
place  the  workload  elsewhere.  These 
practices  may  give  Federal  agencies  ad- 
ministrative discretion  not  intended  by 
Congress. 

Confusion  even  exists  as  far  as  Federal 
statutes  are  concerned.  Enabling  and  ap- 
propriation statutes  for  grant  programs 
cause  confusion.  As  a  group  they  lack 
consistency  in  requirements,  terminol- 
ogy, level  of  detail  and  emphasis.  Agen- 
cies are  often  left  to  their  own  devices 
in  attempting  to  spell  out  essential 
details. 

The  statutes  are  inconsistent  In 
specifjrlng  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  require  the  use  of  grants. 
Most  agencies  generally  prefer  to  use 
grants  for  transactions  that  require 
minimal  agency  participation  during  the 
performance  as  in  the  case  of  the  Office 
of  Education  in  Its  grants  for  construc- 
tion of  educatlonsil  facilities;  USDA  In 
its  grants  for  water  and  sewer  planning; 
and  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration, LEAA,  in«4te  grants  for  In- 
formation system  demonstration  proj- 
ects. These  are  only  some  of  the  ex- 
amples, Mr.  President. 

Because  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  the 
roles  and  responsibilities  of  the  agencies 
and  the  recipients  should  be;  because 
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agencies  are,  many  times,  confused  over 
the  exact  meaning  of  essential  terms  in 
this  area;  and  because  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spends  over  $100  billion  a  year 
through  contracts,  grants,  and  similar 
arrangements,  this  legislation  is  badly 
needed.  Those  who  are  luiowledgeable  in 
this  area  agree  that  order  has  to  come, 
that  clear  definitions  have  to  be  ."spelled 
out,  that  this  Federal  guidance  will  be  an 
asset  to  all  concerned:  Executive  agen- 
cies. State  and  local  governments,  other 
recipients,  and  the  taxpayer. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
supporting  and  cosponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  beini^  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3514 
A  bin  to  distinguish  Federal  grant  and  co- 
operative    agreement  »relationshlps    from 
Federal  procurement  relationships  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Grant  and 
Cooperative    Agreement   Act   of    1974". 

FINDINGS     AND     FDHPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  there  is  a  need  to  distinguish  Federal 
assistance  relationships  from  Federal  pro- 
curement relationships  and  thereby  to  stand- 
ardize usa(;e  and  clarify  the  meaning  of  the 
legal  instruments  which  reflect  such  rela- 
tionships; 

(3)  uncertainty  as  to  the  meaning  of  such 
term.";  as  "contract",  "grant",  and  "coopera- 
tive agreement"  causes  operational  inconsist- 
encies, confusion,  inefflciency,  and  waste  for 
recipients  of  awards  as  well  as  for  execu- 
tive agencies;  and 

(3)  the  Commission  on  Government  Pro- 
curement has  documented  these  findings  and 
concluded  that  a  reduction  of  the  existing 
confusions,  inconsistencies,  and  Inefflcleii- 
cles  Is  feasible  and  necessary. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are — 

(1)  to  characterize  Federal  'non -Federal  re- 
lationship<<  in  the  acquisition  of  property 
and  services  and  in  the  furnishing  of  as- 
sistance by  the  Federal  Government; 

(2)  to  establish  Government- wide  stand- 
ards for  selection  of  appropriate  legal  In- 
struments to  achieve  uniformity  in  the  use 
by  the  executive  agencies  of  such  Instru- 
ments, a  clear  definition  of  the  relationships 
they  reflect,  and  a  better  understanding  of 
the  responsibilities  of  the  parties;  and 

(3)  to  require  a  study  of  Federal /non- 
Federal  relationships  In  Federal  assistance 
programs  and  the  fea.«ilbUity  of  developing  a 
comprehensive  system  of  guidance  for  the 
use  of  grant  and  cooperative  agreements  In 
carrying  out  such  programs. 

DEriNrnoNs 
Sbc.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term — 

(1)  "State  government"  means  any  of  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  any  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States,  any  agency  or  Instrumen- 
tality of  a  State,  and  any  multi-State,  re- 
gional or  other  interstate  entity; 

(2)  "local  government"  means  any  unit 
of  government  within  a  State,  a  county, 
municipality,  city,  town,  township,  local  pub- 
lic authority,  special  district,  mtrastate  dis- 
trict, council  of  governments,  sponsor  group 
representative  organization,  other  intrastate 


government  entities,  and  any  other  instru- 
mentality of  a  local  government: 

(3)  "other  recipient"  means  pny  person 
other  than  a  State  or  local  government  who 
is  an  authorized  recipient  of  Federal  funds 
aiid  includes  any  charitable  or  educational 
institution: 

(4)  •executive  agency"  m:;ans  any  execu- 
tive depr.rtment  as  defined  in  section  101  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  a  military  de- 
partment as  defined  in  section  102  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  an  Independent  estab- 
lishment as  defined  in  section  104  of  title  5, 
United  States  Cede  (except  that  it  shall  not 
include  the  General  Accounting  Office),  a 
wholly-owned  Government  corporation,  the 
United  States  Postal  Service,  and  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission;  and 

(5)  'grant  or  cooperative  agreement"  ex- 
cludes direct  payments,  subsidies,  loans,  loan 
guarantees,  or  Insurance. 

USE  or  CONTRACTS 

Sec.  4.  Each  executive  agency  shall  use  a 
procurement  contract  as  the  legal  instrument 
reflecting  a  relationship  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment or  other  recipient — 

( 1 )  whenever  the  principal  purpose  of  the 
agreement  Is  the  acquisition,  by  purchase, 
lease,  or  barter,  of  property  or  services  for 
the  direct  benefit  or  use  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; or 

(2)  whenever  an  executive  agency  deter- 
mines in  a  specific  Instance  that  the  ivse  of 
a  contract  is  appropriate  to  acquire  prop- 
erty or  services  Intended  for  ultimate  public 
use. 

USE  or  GRANT  AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  5.  Each  executive  agency  shall  tise  a 
grant  agreement  as  the  legal  instrument  re- 
flecting a  relationship  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  a  State  or  local  government 
or  other  r3clplent — 

( 1 )  whenever  the  principal  purpose  of  the 
relationship  Is  the  transfer  of  money,  prop- 
erty, services,  or  anything  of  value  to  the 
State  or  local  government  or  other  recipient 
In  order  to  accomplish  a  public  purpose  au- 
thorized by  Federal  statute,  rather  than  the 
acquisition,  by  piirchase.  lease  or  barter,  of 
property  or  services  for  the  direct  benefit  or 
use  of  the  Federal  Government:  and 

(2)  whenever  no  substantial  mvolvement 
Is  anticipated  between  the  executive  agency, 
acting  for  the  Federal  Government,  and  the 
State  or  local  government  or  other  recipient 
during  performance  of  the  contemplated 
activity. 

T7SX   or  COOPEBATIVX  AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  6.  Each  executive  agency  shall  use  a 
cooperative  agreement  as  the  legal  instru- 
ment reflecting  a  relationship  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  a  State  or  local 
government   or  other  recipient — 

( 1 )  whenever  the  principal  purpose  of  the 
relationship  is  the  transfer  of  money,  prop- 
erty, services,  or  anything  of  value  to  the 
State  or  local  government  or  other  recipient 
to  accomplish  a  public  purpose  authorized 
by  Federal  statute,  and  not  the  acquisition, 
by  purchase,  lease  or  barter,  of  property  or 
services  for  the  direct  benefit  or  use  of  the 
Federal  Government;  and 

(2)  whenever  substantial  Involvement  Is 
anticipated  between  the  executive  agency, 
acting  for  the  Federal  Government,  and  the 
State  or  local  government  or  other  recipient 
during  performance  of  the  contemplated  ac- 
tivity. 

ATTTHOBIZATIONS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  each  executive  agency  au- 
thorized by  law  to  enter  into  contracts,  grant 
or  cooperative  agreements,  or  similar  ar- 
rangements shall  use  contracts,  grant  agree- 
ments, or  cooperative  agreements  as  required 
by  this  Act. 


(b)  The  authority  to  enter  Into  grant  or 
cooperative  agreements  shall  Include  the  dis- 
cretionary authority,  when  It  is  deemed  by 
the  head  of  an  executive  agency  to  be  tn 
furtherance  of  the  objectives  of  such  agency, 
to  vest  in  State  or  local  governments  or  other 
recipients,  without  further  obligation  to  the 
Federal  Government  or  on  such  other  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  agency  deems  appro- 
priate, title  to  equipment  or  other  tangible 
personal  property  purchased  with  such  grant 
or  cooperati"  e  agreement  funds. 

STXTDY  OF  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  8.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  in  cooperation  with  the 
executive  agencies,  shall  undertake  a  study 
to  develop  a  better  understanding  of  alterna- 
tive means  of  implementing  Federal  asilst- 
ance  programs,  and  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of 'developing  a  comprehensive  system 
of  guidance  for  Federal  assistance  programs. 
Such  study  shall  include  a  thorough  con- 
slieratlon  of  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  on  Government  Pro- 
curement relating  to  the  feasibUity  of  de- 
veloping such  a  system.  The  Director  shall 
consult  with  representatives  of  the  executive 
agencies,  the  Congress,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  State  and  local  governments,  other 
recipients  and  other  interested  members  of 
the  public.  The  results  of  the  study,  to- 
gether with  recommendations  for  adminis- 
trative or  statutory  changes,  shall  be  reported 
to  the  Committees  on  Government  Opera- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives at  the  earliest  practicable  date  but 
In  no  event  later  than  two  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

REPEALS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
authorize  the  expenditure  of  funds  through 
grants  for  support  of  scientific  research,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  September  6, 
1958  (72  Stat.  1793;  42  US  C.  1891,  1892,  and 
1893),  Is  repealed,  effective  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con. 
strued  to  render  void  or  voidable  any  con- 
tract, grant,  cooperative  agreement,  or 
other  arrangement  entered  Into  up  to  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPON50R3  OF  BILLS 

8.   1344 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abotjhezk,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  'Mr.  Hartke)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  1844,  the 
American  Folkli'e  Preservation  Act. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ju-ixs,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Df  laware  'Mr.  Bid::n^  was  add- 
ed as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2663>  a  bill  to 
authorise  the  Fourth  Repleni.shment  of 
the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion. 

S.  2877 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Toweh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  was 
added  as  a  ca=;ponsor  of  S.  2877,  the 
Meeting  House  Preservation  Act. 

S.    2901 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Allen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2901,  a  bill  to  change  the  date  of  Veter- 
ans' Day  from  the  4th  Monday  In  Oc- 
tober to  November  11. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
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Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Metzenbattm) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3207,  to 
amend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  to  termi- 
nate the  quota  for  South  Africa. 

S.    3330 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  'Mr.  Tower)  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3330,  a 
bill  to  provide  severance  pay  for  noncom- 
missioned oflScers. 

S.    3339 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson) 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  3339,  a  bill  to  ainend  the  program  of 
supplemental  security  income  for  the 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled — established  by 
title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act — to 
provide  for  cost-of-living  increases  In 
the  benefits  provided  thereunder. 

S.    3434 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young  > ,  the  Senators  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett  and  Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston), 
and  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Tunney)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  3434.  to  establish  university  coal  re- 
search laboratories  and  to  establish  en- 
ergy resources  fellow;ships. 

S.    3488 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovbrn,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
soN>  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cook)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  3458,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Agriculture 
and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973,  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    34S9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovern,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway), 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Schweiker>  ,  the  Senator  from  Wsishing- 
ton  (Mr.  Magnuson),  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  3459.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  National  School  Limch  and  Child 
Nutrition  Act,s  to  increase  the  level  of 
Federal  assistance  for  child  nutrition 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    3490 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Dome- 
Nici>  was  added  a.s  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3490, 
a  bill  providing  that  funds  apportioned 
for  forest  highways  under  Sec.  202(a), 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  remain 
available  until  expended. 


tion.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
placed  on  the  Calendar  until  it  is  called 
up  in  order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  resolution  will  be  placed 
on  the  Calendar. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
resolution  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  loUows: 

S.  Res.  327 

Resolved,  That  Section  5  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 60.  which  was  adopted  February  7,  1973, 
is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Tlie 
Select  Cor..mittee  shall  make  a  final  report  of 
the  results  of  the  Inve-tigation  ai^d  study 
condu.tsrt  bv  it  pursuant  to  this  resolution, 
together  with  its  findinsrs  and  such  legislative 
propr^f.ls  as  it  deems,  necessary  or  desirable, 
to  the  Sen.ite  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  no  later  than  June  30,  1974.  The  Select 
Comml'^tee  may  c.lso  submit  to  the  Senate 
such  interim  reports  as  it  considers  appro- 
priate. .Ifter  submission  of  Its  final  report, 
the  Select  Committee  shall  have  three  calen- 
dar months  to  close  its  affairs,  and  on  the 
expiration  of  such  three  calendar  months 
shall  ceise  to  exist:  Provided,  however,  in 
case  the  Judicial  action  brought  by  the  Se- 
lect Committee  against  the  President  to  ob- 
tain specified  taped  recordings  of  conver- 
sations in  which  the  President  and  his  for- 
mer Bide,  John  W.  Dean,  participated  is  not 
finally  adUidicated  before  t?'e  expiration  of 
such  three  calendar  months,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee shall  continue  In  xisteuce  thereafter 
until  thirty  days  subsequent  to  the  occur- 
rence of  one  of  these  alternative  events, 
namely,  the  judicial  action  Is  finally  ad- 
judicated adversely  to  the  Select  Commltt.ee, 
or  the  specified  taped  recordings  are  actu- 
ally received  by  the  Select  Committee  pur- 
suant to  the  final  adjudication  of  such  judi- 
cial action  or  otherwise.  In  cise  the  last 
event  occurs,  the  Select  Committee  Is  em- 
powered to  report  to  the  Senate  an  adden- 
dum to  its  final  report  setting  forth  find- 
ings and  legislative  recommendations  based 
on  what  the  taped  recordings  disclose." 


from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  tlie  ciialrman  of  the 
select  committee." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  327— SUBMIS- 
SION  OF  A  RESOLUTION  EXTEND- 
ING THE  TIME  FOR  THE  FILING 
OF  THE  FINAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  PRESI- 
DENTIAL CAMPAIGN  ACTIVTIES 

(Ordfrcd  olaced  on  the  Crlendar.'* 
Mr.    ERVIN.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  submit  at  this  time  a  resolu- 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  328— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  IN- 
CREASE THE  SUMS  ALLOTTED  TO 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN  ACTIV- 
ITIES 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  text  of  a  resolu- 
tion I  have  submitted,  and  which  will 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  328 
Resolved,  That  section  6  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 60.  which  was  adopted  February  7,  1973, 
Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
expenses  of  the  select  committee  during  the 
full  period  specified  In  section  5  of  the  reso- 
lution as  amended  shall  not  exceed  $2,000,000, 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $70,000  shall 
be  available  for  the  procf.rement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  Individual  consultants  or  organfa- 
tlons  thereof.  Such  expenses  shall  be  paid 


&■ 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
RESOLUTION 

SENATE    RtSOLCnuN    324 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  i?Ir.  Haxfikld)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 324,  relating  to  the  condenmation 
of  terrorist  acts. 


^^LITARY  PROCURMENT  AUTHOR- 
IZATIONS, 1975— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1346 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  McGOVERN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  3900)  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations during  the  fiscal  year  1975  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  ves- 
sels, tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes, 
and  other  weapons,  and  research,  devel- 
opment, test  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  for  each  ac- 
tive duty  and  duty  component  and  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces  and  of  ci- 
vilian per?onne!  cl  the  Depmnent  of 
Defense,  and  io  authorise  the  military 
training  student  loads,  and  for  other 
purposes 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 

AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1194 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  GtTRNEY,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  .  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  IX>li),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond), and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Brock)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Amendment  No.  1194  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
10710)  to  amend  the  Trade  Reform  Act 
for  cooperation  in  locating  personnel 
missing  in  action  as  a  result  of  hostilities 
in  Indochina. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1308 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock). 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Amendment  No.  1305  Intended  to 
hi  proposed  to  S.  1539.  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1328 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff.  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
torf  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  1326  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
8217)  to  repeal  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1 33 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
YotJNG)  and  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  TuNNEY)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Amendnient  No.  1331  to  the  bill  (S. 
3267)  to  provide  standby  emergency  au- 
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thorlty  to  assure  that  the  esfential  en- 
ergy needs  of  the  United  States  are  met. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  BY 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COMMIT- 
TEE 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, on  Wednesday,  June  5,  1974,  at 
9:30  a.m.,  in  room  6226,  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  will  hold  public  hearings 
on  the  following  bills: 

S.  3475  and  S.  3478.  relating  to  pay- 
ment of  defense  counsel  for  Indigent  de- 
fendants; 

S.  3474,  to  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia unemployment  compensation 
law; 

S.  3476,  to  remove  requirement  that 
race  be  listed  on  marriage  licenses;  and 

8.  3477,  extension  of  fare  subsidy  for 
schoolchildren. 

Anyone  wishing  to  present  testimony 
on  any  of  these  bUls  should  contact 
Robert  Harris,  staff  director  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee,  room  6222, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  by  the 
close  of  business  on  Friday,  May  31,  1974; 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINGS  ON 
S.  2008.  S.  1029,  S.  1772.  AND  S.  2587 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  annoimce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public    Welfare   will   hold   hearings   in 
Mmneapolls,  Minn.,  on  Friday,  Jime  14 
1974,  and  in  Washington.  D.C.,  on  Tues- 
day, Jime  18;  Wednesday,  June  19-  and 
Thursday.  June  20.  1974.  on  S.  2008   S 
1029.  S.  1772.  and  S.  2587.  S.  2008,  which 
I  introduced  with  Senator  Javtts,  will 
provide  minimum  Federal  standards  for 
State  workers'  compensation  programs 
8.  1029,  introduced  by  Senator  Tatt,  S 
1772.  Introduced  by  Senator  Sparkman, 
and  8.  2687,  Introduced  by  Senator  Hum- 
phrey, all  will  provide  compensation  for 
various  respiratory  diseases. 

The  hearings  In  Washington  will  be 
held  in  room  4232,  Dirksen  Office  Build- 
ing, at  9:30  a.m.  If  there  are  any  ques- 
tions, please  contact  Donald  Ellsburg. 
counsel.  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  exten- 
sion 3674. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  BY  SENATE 
INDIAN  AFFAIRS  SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Indian  Affair^  Subcommittee  will 
hold  hearings  in  Mobridge.  8.  Dak.,  on 
May  25,  1974.  on  the  subject  of  jurisdic- 
tion and  in  Vermillion,  S.  Dak.,  on  May  28 
on  the  subject  of  the  way  Indians  are 
depicted  in  the  educational  curriculum 
of  pubUc  schools  and  colleges. 

In  addition,  testimony  will  be  heard 
from  the  Devils  Lake  Sioux  Tribe  re- 
garding S.  598,  providing  for  the  trans- 
fer of  lands  to  that  tribe,  and  S.  3455, 
providing  for  greater  land  management 
flexibility  for  the  Devils  Lake  Sioux 
Tribe. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JLT3ICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  Is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Norwood  Carlton  TlUey,  Jr.,  of  North  Caro- 
line, to  be  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Middle 
District  of  North  Carolina  for  the  term  of 
4  years,  vice  William  L.  Osteen.  resigned. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Monday,  May  27, 1974,  any  rep- 
resentations or  objections  they  may  wish 
to  present  concerning  the  above  nom- 
inations, with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  CONCERNINQ  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  following  nomination  has  been  re- 
ferred to  and  is  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Otis  L.  Packwood,  of  Montana,  to  be  VS. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Montana  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  reappointment. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  In  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Monday,  May  27,  1974.  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  Intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  POOD 
RETAILING  AND  PROCESSING 
PRACTICES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Consimier  Economics 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  which 
I  am  privileged  to  chair,  will  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  May  21  on  food  processing  £ind 
retailing  practices  that  imnece.ssarily  In- 
crease the  price  or  lower  the  quahty  of 
food  to  the  consumer. 

In  the  past  year  increased  farm  prices 
have  been  blamed  almost  exclusively  for 
rising  retail  food  prices.  Yet,  when  farm 
prices  fall,  as  they  have  In  the  last  2 
months,  retail  prices  are  slow  to  follow, 
and  rarely  fall  by  the  same  amount. 

Why  Is  the  farm-retail  price  spread 
for  meats  and  other  items  so  slow  to  re- 
spond to  declines  in  farm  prices? 

What  is  the  effect  of  domination  by 
three  or  foiu-  processing  firms  In  the 
cereal,  soup,  or  canned  fruits  and  vege- 
table industries  on  consumer  prices? 

Is  there  adequate  competition  among 
retail  food  stores,  or  do  a  very  few  chains 
dominate  In  metropolitan  areas? 

How  Is  food  quality  affected  by  the 
current  structure  of  food  manufacturing 
and  marketing? 

We  expect  our  witnesses  to  explore 
these  and  other  questions  as  the  subcom- 
mittee laxmches  a  continuing  Investiga- 
tion into  retail  food  quality  and  prices. 


The  following  witnesses  have  been  In- 
vited to  testify : 

Tuesday,  May  21,  room  6202,  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building.  10  a.m. 

Don  Paarlberg — Director,  Office  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Russell  Parker — Bureau  of  Economics, 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

James  Hightower  and  Susan 
DeMarco — Agribusiness  accountability 
project. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


CHURCH.  STATE,  AND 
FREEMASONRY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  October  16,  1973,  our  colleague. 
Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  made  an 
address  beforo  the  Supreme  Coimcll,  33d 
degree  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted 
Scottish  Rite  of  Freemasonry  In  Wash- 
ington, DC,  bearing  the  title  "Church, 
State,  and  Freemasonry."  After  his  ad- 
dress, the  Supreme  Council  conferred 
upon  him  the  Dignity  of  the  Grand  Cross 
of  the  Court  of  Honour. 

Senator  Ervin's  speech  merits  wide 
dissemination.  As  a  consequence,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Chthch,  State,  and  Preemasonrt 
This  evening  I  would  like  to  explore  with 
you  what  Freemasonry  in  America  affirms 
respecting  religion  and  civil  government.  In 
discussing  religion,  I  will  present  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Symbolic  Degrees  of  Preemasoury 
and  the  Scottish  Rite,  which  are  based  on 
faith  m  a  Supreme  Being,  rather  than  the 
teachings  of  the  York  Rite,  which  are  found- 
ed on  faith  In  a  particular  religion,  le., 
Chrlstlanltv. 

Freemasonry  bases  Its  affirmation  concern- 
ing religion  upon  Its  observations  of  the 
universe  and  man,  and  the  revelations  of 
the  holy  writings  upon  its  altars. 

Freemasonry  looks  at  the  universe  and  be- 
holds with  wonder  the  llfe-glvlng  sun  which 
rises  In  the  east  In  the  morn,  travels  across 
the  sky  by  day,  and  sets  In  the  west  at  even- 
tide; the  galaxies  of  stars  which  twinkle  in 
the  Infinite  heavens;  the  clouds  which  bring 
the  soil -refreshing  rain;  the  majestic  moun- 
tains with  hUls  at  their  knees;  the  rivers, 
which  water  pleasant  valleys  and  fertile 
plains  and  run  endles.<!ly  to  the  sea:  the  tall 
trees,  which  lift  leafy  arms  heavenward  to 
pray;  the  arbutus  and  dogwood,  which 
brighten  springtime,  and  the  marigolds  and 
roses,  which  orcament  summer;  the  glory  of 
the  leaves  and  ripened  crops  of  autumn:  "the 
crystal  snowflakes.  which  descend  so  gently 
m  winter:  and  the  other  beautiful  things 
which  adorn  the  earth. 

Freemasonry  notes  with  awe  the  order  and 
regularity  of  the  processes  of  life  and  nature 
as  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  as  the  harvest 
succeeds  the  seed  time,  and  as  the  heavenly 
bodies  move  In  their  orbits  without  nxlshap. 
In  conformity  with  natural  laws. 

Freemasonry  observes  with  reverence  that 
despite  the  feet  of  clay  on  which  he  makes 
his  earthly  rounds,  man  Is  endowed  with  the 
capacity  to  obey  conscience,  exercise  reason, 
study  holy  writings,  and  aspire  to  righteous 
conduct  In  obedience  to  s-:lr)tual  laws. 

On  the  basis  of  these  things,  and  the 
revelations  of  the  holy  writings  upon  Its 
altars.  Freemasonry  affirms  with  complete 
conviction  that  the  universe  and  man  are 
not  the  haphazard  products  of  blind  atoms 
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wandering  aimlessly  about  in  chaos,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  are  the  creations  of  God.  the 
Architect  and  Master  Builder  of  the  Universe, 
conforming  to  designs  first  traced  upon  the 
divine  trestleboard. 

For  these  reasons.  Freemasonry  requires 
every  man  who  seeks  admittance  to  Its 
Lodges,  whether  prince  or  peasant,  to  con- 
fess his  faith  in  Ood. 

Further  than  this,  however,  Freemasonry 
does  not  go.  While  theocratic  In  faith  and 
philosophy.  It  does  not  attempt  to  define  or 
limit  any  Freemason's  conception  of  the 
divine.  It  leaves  to  each  the  freedom  to 
fashion  his  own  theology.  As  a  consequence, 
men  of  all  religions  kneel  In  Brotherly  Love  at 
the  altars  of  Freemasonry. 

While  It  Is  founded  on  faith  In  God,  Free- 
masonry Is  not  a  religion,  and  does  not  seek 
to  supplant  or  control  religious  Institutions. 
Freemasonry  Is  interested  in  nian  and  all 
that  pertains  to  man.  Hence,  It  is  Interested 
In  the  problems  of  society.  But  It  Is  not  In 
any  sense  a  political  party  and  does  not 
participate  as  a  fraternity  In  any  political 
movements.  Moreover,  It  accords  to  every 
Freemason  absolute  Independence  of  action 
as  a  citizen  In  all  the  affairs  of  State. 

Freemasonry  Is  ancient,  patient  and  wise, 
and  recognizes  that  the  betterment  of  society 
Is  dependent  entirely  on  the  ministrations 
of  good  men.  As  a  consequence,  Freemasonry 
accepts  as  Its  sole  collective  task  the  making 
of  good  Freemasons,  knowing,  as  It  does,  that 
good  Freemasons  are  good  men  who  acquit 
themselves  well  In  all  relationships  and 
responsibilities. 

To  this  end.  Freemasonry  admits  to  Its 
Lodges  men  of  faith  from  all  walks  of  life, 
seats  them  around  Its  altars,  and  teaches 
them  by  allegory,  precept  and  sjrmbol  the  love 
which  makes  them  brothers  and  the  truth 
which  makes  them  free. 

While  It  Is  neither  a  religion  nor  a  political 
institution,  Freemasonry  Is  dedicated  to  the 
principle  that  the  minds  and  spirits  of  men  of 
right  ought  to  be  free  from  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical tyranny,  and  for  this  reason  cherishes 
the  system  of  government  established  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

It  Is  not  strange  that  this  should  be  so 
The  Constitution  was  In  substantial  part 
conceived  by  the  minds  and  drafted  by  the 
hands  of  George  Washington.  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  other  Freemiwons  who  were 
delegates  from  the  original  States  In  the 
Convention  of  1787.  Besides,  the  Institutions 
of  government  the  Constitution  creates  and 
the  basic  freedoms  the  Constitution  secures 
have  been  nourished  throughout  all  succeed- 
ing generations  by  Freemasons  past  number- 
ing. 

Freemasonry  has  been  taught  by  bitter  ex- 
perience In  many  nations  and  many  genera- 
tions the  everlasting  truth  that  political 
freedom  cannot  exist  In  any  land  where 
religion  controls  clvU  government  and  that 
religious  freedom  cannot  survive  In  any  land 
where  civil  government  dominates  religion. 
As  a  consequence.  Freemasonry  esteems 
most  highly  the  words  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment which  decree  that  government  "shaU 
make  no  law  respecting  an  estabUshment  of 
religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof." 

These  words  were  designed  to  enfehrlne  In 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  tor 
the  benefit  of  all  Americans  of  all  genera- 
tions the  principles  enunciated  In  the  his- 
toric Statute  of  Virginia  for  Religious  Lib- 
erty, which  was  drafted  by  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  piloted  through  the  Virginia  Legisla- 
ture of  1785  by  James  Madison. 

The  Statute  of  Virginia  for  Religious  Lib- 
erty proclaims  that  "Almighty  Ood  hath 
created  the  mind  free"  and  declares  that 
fidelity  to  the  following  principles  Is  essen- 
tial to  keep  It  so; 

That  "no  man  shall  be  compelled  to  fre- 
quent or  support  any  religious  worship, 
place  or  ministry  whatsoever"  or  suffer  any 


civil  penalties  "on  account  of  hU  religious 
opinions  or  beliefs." 

That  "all  men  shall  be  free  to  profess  and 
by  argument  to  maintain  their  opinion  In 
matters  of  religion,  and  that  the  same  shall 
In  no  wise  diminish,  enlarge,  or  affect  their 
civil  capacities." 

That  "to  compel  a  man  to  furnish  contrib- 
utions of  money  for  the  propagation  of 
opinions  In  which  he  disbelieves  Is  sinful 
and  tyrannical." 

The  Supreme  Court  rightly  has  ruled  on 
many  occaislons  that  the  Religious  Clauses  of 
the  First  Amendment  Incorporate  In  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  the  principles 
enshrined  In  the  Statute  of  Virginia  for  Re- 
ligious Liberty.  This  is  conclusively  demon- 
strated by  the  following  Interpretations 
placed  by  It  on  these  Clauses: 

The  "establishment  of  religion"  clause  of 
the  First  Amendment  means  at  least  this: 
Neither  a  State  nor  the  Federal  Government 
can  set  up  a  church.  Neither  can  pass  laws 
which  aid  one  religion,  aid  all  religions,  or 
prefer  one  religion  over  another.  Neither  can 
force  nor  influence  a  person  to  go  to  or  re- 
main away  from  church  against  his  will  or 
force  him  to  profess  a  belief  or  disbelief  In 
ap.v  religion.  No  person  can  be  punished  for 
entertaining  or  professing  religious  beliefs 
or  disbeliefs,  for  church  attendance  or  non- 
attendance.  No  tax  in  any  amount,  large  or 
small,  can  be  levied  to  support  any  religious 
activities  or  Institutions,  whatever  they  may 
be  called,  or  whatever  form  they  may  adopt 
to  teach  or  practice  religion.  Neither  a  State 
nor  the  Federal  Government  can,  openly  or 
secretly,  participate  In  the  affairs  of  any  re- 
ligious organizations  or  groups  and  vice 
versa.  In  the  words  of  Jefferson,  the  clause 
against  establishment  of  religion  by  law  was 
Intended  to  create  "a  wall  of  separation  be- 
tween Church  and  State."  (Ev^aon  v.  Board 
of  Education  (1947),  330  VS.  1,  15-16.) 

The  Free  Exercise  Clause  of  the  First 
Amendment  "was  Intended  to  allow  everyone 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
to  entertain  such  notions  respecting  his  re- 
lations to  his  Maker  and  the  duties  they  im- 
pose as  may  be  approved  by  bis  judgment 
and  conscience,  and  to  exhibit  his  senti- 
ments In  such  form  of  worship  as  he  may 
think  proper,  not  Injurious  to  the  equal 
rights  of  others,  and  to  prohibit  legislation 
for  the  support  of  any  religious  tenets,  or  the 
modes  of  worship  of  any  sect."  {Davia  v.  Bea- 
son  (1890).  U.S.  333,  342.) 

When  aU  Is  said.  Justice  Robert  H.  Jackson 
was  certainly  right  when  he  stated ; 

"This  freedom  [I.e.,  religious  freedom]  was 
first  In  the  Bill  of  Rights  because  It  was  first 
In  the  forefathers'  minds:  It  was  set  forth  In 
absolute  tenns,  and  Its  strength  Is  its  rigid- 
ity. It  was  intended  not  only  to  keep  the 
states'  hands  out  of  religion,  but  to  keep 
religion's  hands  off  the  state  and,  above  all, 
to  keep  bitter  reUglous  controversy  out  of 
public  life  by  denying  to  every  denomination 
an  advantage  from  getting  control  of  public 
poUcv  or  the  public  purse."  {Everaon  v.  Board 
of  Education   (1947),  330  UJ8.  1,  26-27.) 

In  conclusion.  It  seems  not  amiss  to  ob- 
serve that  the  Rellgloiu  Clauses  of  the  First 
Amendment  are  in  complete  harmony  with 
this  Biblical  Injunction;  "Render  therefore 
unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's: 
and  xmto  God  the  things  which  are  God's." 

As  an  American  and  a  Freemason,  I  pray; 
So  mote  It  ever  be. 


WORLDWIDE  INVESTMENTS  NECfiS- 
SARY  TO  MEET  ENERGY  NEEDS 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday.  April  29,  1974,  the  Washington 
Post  printed  an  article  which  credited  to 
Representative  Aspik  the  charge  that  12 
major  oil  companies'  plan  to  invest  $536 
million  in  the  Middle  East  this  year  runs 
completely  counter  to  the  Nixon  admin- 


istration's goal  of  national  energy  In- 
dependence by  1980. 

I  have  no  idea  if  the  Post  was  correctly 
representing  the  views  of  Congressman 
ASPiN,  but  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
there  is  no  basis,  in  my  opinion,  for  any 
claim  that  these  Investments  &re  coimter 
to  the  Nixon  administration's  goal  of 
national  energy  Independence  by  1980. 
In  fact,  our  efforts  to  achieve  energj*  self- 
sufficiency  in  the  United  States  depend 
upon  a  delicate  balance  of  petroleum  In- 
vestments worldwide. 

Even  with  the  proper  commitment  by 
Congress  toward  incentives  that  are 
needed  to  achieve  domestic  self-suf- 
ficiency, we  will  need  to  import  crude  oil 
for  many  years.  And  whether  those  Im- 
ports will  be  at  reasonable  prices  will  de- 
pend on  political  decisions  by  OPEC  and 
on  whether  a  balance  between  worldwide 
supply  and  demand  Is  maintained. 

The  article  fails  to  mention  that  in 
1973  more  than  85  percent  of  the  in- 
crease In  profits  of  the  30  largest  oil  com- 
panies resulted  from  profits  realized  out- 
flde  the  United  States.  The  30  major 
multinational  oil  companies,  from  a 
studj'  bv  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank, 
earned  in  1973  S4.354  billion  in  the 
United  States  and  $7,368  billion  In 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Compared  to  1972 
that  was  only  a  19.1  percent  Increase 
domestically  and  a  substantial  130  per- 
cent Increase  In  profits  from  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

Much  of  the  profit  from  foreign  opera- 
tions Is  being  reinvested  In  domestic  <»)- 
eratlons.  Ovef-  the  past  5  years  expendi- 
tures domestically  by  the  "Chase  study 
group"  of  companies  have  exceeded  do- 
mestic profits  by  80.6  percent.  The  same 
companies  expended  on  foreign  invest- 
ments 47.7  percent  more  than  their  for- 
eign profits.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that 
the  ratio  of  expenditures  to  profits  dem- 
onstrates that  Investments  by  the  major 
petroleum  companies  Is  favorable  to  In- 
creasing domestic  production.  It  can  be 
said  that  profits  from  foreign  operations 
are  to  a  significant  extent  subsidizing 
domestic  investments. 

Whether  or  not  world  prices  can  be 
stabilized  and  possibly  reduced  will  de- 
pend to  a  great  extent  upon  the  ability 
of  our  American  major  and  multinational 
oil  companies  to  earn  sufficient  capital  to 
continue  their  role  in  helping  to  Increase 
domestic  production  and  to  provide  a 
major  share  of  the  capital  and  expertise 
needed  to  keep  the  supply  of  oil  world- 
wide up  to  the  demand. 

Make  no  mistake,  it  has  been  to  our 
benefit  In  the  past,  and  will  be  In  the  fu- 
ture, to  have  American  oil  companies  In 
the  forefront  of  foreign  oil  and  gas  pro- 
duction jgCivltles. 

I  agBW  that  a  commitment  by  Con- 
gress/'^Bind  our  multinational  oil  com- 
.les  toward  Increasing  domestic  ai- 
'ergy  supt)lles  has  the  highest  priority, 
but  it  would  be  shortsighted  to  contend 
that  significant  investments  by  the 
American  oil  compsmles  In  the  Middle 
East  are  not  to  this  country's  advantage. 


INTERNATTONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  the 
following   compelling  reasons  for  sup- 
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porting  S.  2665  authorizing  U.S.  particip- 
ation in  the  fourth  replenishment  of  the 
International  Development  Association, 
an  affiliate  of  the  World  Bank: 

Man  in  the  final  quarter  of  the  20th 
century  is  at  a  crossroad  of  decision  that 
can  determine  his  continued  survival, 
that  is.  whether  he  will  follow  the  road 
of  international  collaboration  or  of  nar- 
row nationalism  in  seeking  solutions  to 
global  problems  no  one  nation  can  suc- 
cessfully resolve  on  its  own. 

A  vote  for  IDA  is  a  vote  for  the  first 
road. 

There  can  be  no  lasting  stability  In 
an  individual  country  nor  in  the  world 
as  a  whole  where  a  large  mass  of  the 
population  is  afflicted  by  poverty,  fnis- 
tratlon  and  despair. 

IDA  through  its  lending  authority  and 
policies  is  geared  to  help  the  poorest 
countries  ameliorate  and  eventually  elim- 
inate these  afflictions  that  bear  the  dra- 
gon seeds  of  violence. 

U.S.  foreign  assistance  can  be  extend- 
ed more  objectively  and  effectively 
through  sound,  practical  multilaterid 
institutions. 
IDA  is  such  an  institution. 
IDA  is  not  a  giveaway  program  of 
hard-earned  U.S.  tax  dollars. 

Its  so-called  soft  loans — long-term 
credits  at  low  interest  rates — are  for 
well-evaluated,  economically  justifiable 
projects  in  areas  most  directly  affecting 
people-agriculture,  education,  transport- 
ation and  energ>-. 

When  high  prices  and  unemployment 
at  home  combine  with  increased  domes- 
tic needs,  people  ask  why  help  those 
abroad?  Aside  from  traditional  U.S.  hu- 
manitarian generosity  and  the  self-in- 
terest of  a  have  nation  in  world  stability, 
foreign  aid  helps  stimulate  U.S.  business. 
Approximately  60  percent  of  our  con- 
tribution to  IDA.  for  Instance,  will  re- 
turn directly  to  the  United  States 
through  procurement  or  local  expendi- 
tures. Harder  to  specify  are  the  addi- 
tional returns  to  U.S.  business  because 
of  recipient  countries  increased  ability 
to  grow  and  trade. 

Oil  rich  countries  must  and  are  get- 
ting organized  to  help  disadvantaged 
countries,  who  are  also  the  ones  worst  hit 
by  the  rise  In  the  cost  of  petroleum  pro- 
ducts. Given  the  magnitude  of  the  need, 
this  fact  does  not  justify  no  or  less  help 
from  the  industrialized  countries. 

It  does  not  justify  the  U.S.  abandon- 
ment of  a  successful  institution  like  IDA, 
that  was  essentially  a  U.S.  Initiative. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  give  IDA 
its  solid  support  in  the  passage  of 
S.  2665.  There  is  every  reason  for  doing 
so:  reasons  of  self-interest,  trade  and 
economics.  humanitarian  tradition, 
world  stability,  and  human  survival. 


Maij  20,  1974. 


TO  THE  REPUBLIC— WHERE  IS  IT? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
Wednesday  evening.  I  had  the  honor  and 
pleasure  to  serve  as  the  speaker  at  a 
testimonial  dinner  honoring  one  of 
America's  great  teachers  and  constitu- 
tional authorities,  former  dean  of  the 
Notre  Dame  Law  School,  Clarence 
Manion. 

Not  only  has  Clarence  Manlon  served 


as  a  dedicated  public  servant  for  several 
Presidents,  but  also  he  has  been  a  suc- 
cessful and  well-respected  attorney.  His 
radio  program,  the  Manion  Forum,  has 
been  heard  on  several  hundred  radio 
stations  for  more  than  20  years. 

When  I  describe  Dean  Manion  as  a 
teacher.  I  mean  more  than  his  classroom 
duties.  For,  in  a  much  larger  sense.  Dean 
Manion  has  been  a  teacher  to  the  Na- 
tion. As  such,  he  has  helped  keep  alive 
the  miracle  of  America.  He  has  held  high 
the  truth  that  freedom's  survival  de- 
pends on  noan's  willingness  to  live  by 
principle,  honesty,  sacrifice,  personal 
responsibility,  and  most  of  all,  with  faith 
in  our  Creator.. 

On  Wednesday  evening.  Dean  Manion 
spoke  of  the  need  in  this  Nation  for  a 
rededlcatlon  to  the  principles  and  goals 
set  out  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence— the  200th  anniversary  of  the  sign- 
ing of  which  this  country  will  celebrate 
in  1976. 

Mr.  President,  we  could  not  rededlcate 
ourselves  to  a  more  noble  political  docu- 
ment than  our  own  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. And  I  cannot  remember 
when  I  have  heard  a  more  cogent  and 
forceful  reminder  of  the  lasting  value  of 
this  great  declaration  than  I  did  on 
Wednesday  evening  in  Dean  Manlon's 
remarks. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  the  Members  of 
this  body  may  have  the  benefit  of  this 
outstanding  teacher's  wisdom,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Dean  Manlon's 
address,  entitled  "To  the  Republic — 
Where  Is  It?"  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

To    THK    REPTTBLIC WHKRE    Is    IT? 

(By  Dean  Clarence  Manton) 

This  will  be  the  first  speech  I  ever  made 
In  response  to  a  subpoena.  I  wasn't  asked  ■ 
to  come  here  tonight:  I  was  ordered  to  come. 
Nor  was  I  promised  Immunity  in  exchange 
for  this  testimony  at  my  own  testimonial. 
Neither  do  I  have  access  to  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment. 

I  don't  know  what  Judge  Sirica  would 
think  of  such  a  witness,  but  I  want  to  as- 
sure him  and  eve^'body  else  that  I  did  not 
break  Into  the  Majrflower!  I  have  been 
brought  In,  and  any  plans  or  secrets  of  the 
Liberals  that  I  have  In  my  po-se-sslon  came 
from  the  public  domain,  namely,  the  news- 
papers. 

But  next— and  more  yerlouslv  this  time — 
jet  me  say  that  while  I  do  not  deser\-e  It. 
and  tried  my  best  to  prevent  It.  1  am  never- 
theless overjoyed  by  this  beautiful  tribute. 
My  gratitude  for  It  Is  so  deep  that  I  dare 
not  trust  my  notoriously  weak  eny/tlonal 
restraints  by  trying  adequ.-itely  to  express 
that  sratltude  now  to  Phyllis  Schlafly.  Sen- 
ator Helms  and  all  of  the  wonderful  men  and 
women  in  the  grec^t  patriotic  orranlzatlcns 
and  publications  who  conceived,  sponsored 
and  produced  this  memorable  occasion. 

So  permit  me  to  detour  around  a  poFsible 
crack-up  by  simply  expressing  the  hope  that 
the  Good  Lord  will  richly  bless  all  of  these 
unselfish  spon.«!or8  and  all  of  you,  too,  my 
dear  friends,  for  this  comforting  manifesta- 
tion of  your  great  charity.  From  my  long  ex- 
perience with  Him.  I  am  sure  that  He  will 
do  lust  that. 

During  this  dinner  I  have  been  making 
a  person  to  per.-,on  visual  canvass  or  this  re- 
markable audience.  My  conclxislon  now  Is 
that,  bv  and  large,  we  have  here  tonight  the 
most  distinguished,  learned,  heat-tempered. 


case-hardened  group  of  patriotic  Conserv- 
atives ever  assembled  in  this  ccuntrj-. 
No  doubt  the  rep.ir:er  '.vhom  I  observed 
identifying  each  of  you  u.i  you  arrived  haa 
now  gone  bar-k  to  his  pre.-.s  room  convinced 
that  here  tonlt,ht  there  ixas  Just  arrived, 
and  most  appropriately  in  the  Mayflower, 
mind  you.  the  •.a;:>;uard  of  the  long  awE::t«d 
■  Seven  Da\s  In  Mav.'  He  will  probably  re- 
port that  each  of  you  arri\ed  armed  with  a 
big    piece  of  the  rock" — the  Plymouth  Eock. 

Your  conservative  learning  and  experience 
emanctpat''-,  i..'-  frjj.i  e  c^^^rcnlc  obligation 
that  I  habitv.uii..  oisiune  on  the  radio  in 
trying  to  convert  at  least  a  part  of  the  lis- 
teners to  an  appreciation  of  some  facet  of 
conservatism  .is  the  B&.lng  f-race  of  Ameri- 
can rrfeciom.  Foiiuuatel;-,  all  here  tonight 
unUersUnd  that  sweet  inistery  of  life  as 
well  as  I  do.  So,  at  long  last,  i  ^m  free  lo 
say  a  fe^v.  although  hot  eiitircly  unrelated, 
words  fcbout  something  el'.e. 

To  me.  the  stubborn  persistence  of  the 
Manion  Forum  through  the  years  Invariably 
recalls  the  outstanding,  enduring  chaia::ter 
d©.«icribed  in  Carlyles  dramatic  storv  of  the 
French  Revolution,  the  mercurial  but  dedi- 
cated Abbe  Slcyes. 

ThP  Abbe  wa«  the  only  clergyman  who 
turned  up  in  the  first  French  Revolutionarv 
as-sembly  In  1739.  He  joined  the  revolutionarv 
movement  with  an  Iron-clad  determination 
to  draw  up  a  strong  constitution  for  the 
New  Free  Prance  modeled  on  the  one  tliat 
had  Just  been  adopted  In  America.  For  ten 
turbulent,  frustrating  years,  the  Abbe  kept 
his  long  nose  to  that  rough  grindstone- 
straight  through  the  ruthless  reign  of  ter- 
ror while  the  busy  guillotine  was  washing 
the  streets  of  Paris  with  the  blood  of  hun- 
dreds of  his  fellow  revolutionary  leaders,  and 
right  up  to  1799  when  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
quieted  everything  down  with  his  long 
promised  blast  of  grape-shot. 

Many,  many  years  later,  a  very  young 
Frenchman  asked  the  aged  Abbe  Sleyes  to 
tell  him  all  that  he  had  accomplished  dtir- 
Ing  the  big  revolution.  Replied  the  Abbe  "I 
survived." 

I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  now,  at 
this  perilous  point  In  time,  so  to  speak,  that 
•It  Is  critically  Important  for  learned  and 
concerned  conservatives  to  give  studious  at- 
tention to  this  critical  key  concept  called 
"Svu^val." 

For  instance,  there  Is  a  great  debate  going 
on  now  about  the  moral  propriety  of  em- 
ploying extraordinary  methods  for  keeping  a 
sick  human  being  alive  beyond  the  point 
when  all  hope  of  his  or  her  recovery  ts  gone. 
Now.  let's  face  It;  similar  questions  are  cur- 
rently plaguing  many  conservatives  about 
the  hope  of  reviving  what  often  appears  to  be 
the  moribund  conservative  cause.  Their  ques- 
tion l-;.  "Can  the  conservative  cause  survive?" 
And,  beyond  that,  under  our  presently  de- 
pressed and  demoralized  political  circum- 
stances, should  It  any  longer  survive? 

But  let  me  quickly  submit  that  this  Is  not 
the  basic  question.  The  basic  question  Is  can 
and  should  the  American  Republic  survive? 
Has  our  unique  system  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, which  was  designed  for  our  fed- 
erated nationally  Independent  country,  now 
outlived  Its  usefulness?  This  basic  question 
tells  us  exactly  what  the  coaservatlve  cause 
is  all  about.  The  fact  is  that  what  we  conserv- 
atives have  always  been  and  stllT  are  trying 
to  conserve  Is  the  National  Independence  and 
Constitutional  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

We  have  sometimes  allowed  otu'selves  and 
others  to  forget  that  political  conservatives 
are  the  real,  authentic  American  conserva- 
tionists. Political  conservatives  are  dedicated 
to  the  preservation  of  the  truly  basic,  irre- 
placeable resources  of  this  country,  namely. 
Its  moral,  spiritual  and  legal  resources.  Pa- 
triotic Americans  who  are  seriously  Interest-  . 
ed  m  preserving  the  basic  national  resources 
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Implicit  In  our  traditional  climate  of  free- 
dom with  Its  safe  environment  of  law  and 
order,  should  quit  listening  to  Ralph  Nader 
and  start  reading  the  American  Declaration 
of  Independence.  There — in  oiir  official  dec- 
laration of  national  p  irpvose — Is  where  our 
basic  store  of  these  Indispen^lble  resources 
are  enshrined. 

Fortunately,  unlike  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence has  not  had  to  suffer  the  slings  a'ld 
arrows  of  recent  Supreme  Court  miscon- 
structions. The  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  has  riot  sought — not  yet.  at  least — 
to  get  Federal  Court  Injunctions  against  the 
public  reading  or  schoolroom  explanations 
of  the  great  Declaration.  This  Is  only  be- 
cause little  If  any  of  that  Is  now  being  done. 
Nevertheless.  In  their  recent  decisions.  Fed- 
eral judges  have  openly  Invited  the  A.C.L.U. 
to  present,  on  behalf  of  Its  atheistic  clientele. 
Euch  Injunctive  petitions  when  and  If  such 
reading,  recitation  or  study  of  the  Declara- 
tion becomes  popular. 

Unlliw  the  Constitution,  the  Declaration 
is  not  what  the  Judges  say  It  Is.  On  the  con- 
trary. It  Is  the  unchanging  voice  of  self- 
evident  truth  speaking  with  the  first  breath 
of  new  life  of  "the  Republic  for  which  It 
stands."  So.  In  our  search  for  the  Republic, 
that  remarkable  Nation  under  God  which  the 
flag  represents  and  which  we  all  saluted  so 
proudly  at  the  outset  of  this  dinner,  we 
must  turn  to  the  Declaration  which  preceded 
our  Federal  Constitution,  and  which  so  con- 
clusively rationalized  all  of  the  principles, 
purposes  and  procedures  of  our  entire  con- 
stitutional system. 

At  its  outset  the  Declaration  states  that 
we  trace  our  title  to  our  national  independ- 
ence to  Almighty  God  Himself.  Then,  before 
we  are  ten  lines  deep  into  the  document, 
we  find  that  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be 
gelf-evldent:  (1)  That  all  men  are  created:'. 
Please  pause  bere  to  note  that  expressly 
this  holding  Is  not  advaiiced  a-s  a  logical  con- 
clusion. Deliberately,  no  evidence  Is  offered 
to  support  It.  For  the  members  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  no  evidence  was  needed. 
They  all  'olned  In  the  Declaration  vnanl- 
mously.  "They  knew  that  Almighty  God 
exists — not  merely  as  a  matter  of  their  great 
religious  faith  but  as  an  obvious  matter  of 
fact.  Everyone  of  them  believed  these  self- 
evident  ti'ith?  05  confidently  as  he  knew  that 
he  was  alive  when  he  subscribed  to  them. 
Thus  our  Declaration  of  Independence  was. 
and  remains  today,  one  of  the  mpst  profound 
acts  of  religious  faith  In  all  history. 

The  signers  went  on  to  declare  t'lat  all  men 
are  "created  equal" — equal  In  the  sight  of 
God.  their  Creator,  that  Is.  and  therefore 
equal  before  the  law  of  the  new  land  that 
they  had  brought  Into  exlste.-.cp  then  and 
there.  All  men  are  th\ip  equal  before  God  and 
before  the  rlvl".  law.  and  they  are  other  vise 
unftjual.  diarerent.  thp.t  is.  In  every  conceiv- 
able v.ay.  The  Declaration  does  not  s:\y  thr.t 
all  me:i  arc  born  equal,  b.-cau^e  ohvlou-sly 
they  are  nnt.  Our  Creator  gives  er.ch  of  us 
a  s'^pclal.  d'Tere  t  personr.Hty  that  Is  anpar- 
ent  from  our  loo/.-  and  actio- .e  and  Is  finally 
certified  by  your  fine?rprint.  your  God-given 
Individuating  trnds  mark  r^/hlch  distla- 
pulrViEF  yo'j  and  each  of  us  from  every  otl^er 
person  who  now  lUes  or  v/lio  ha.s  ever  lived 
en  the  faT  of  t^e  earth. 

TlJis  Is  f^p  vital  TK)!nt  and  pl(\:e  w'-.er'; 
Abbe  Sleycr"  French  co:istltutlon-makers 
oracVred  u"0  .  their  mar -made,  atheistic  rock 
cnlled  "liberty,  equality  and  fraternity."  Our 
G  id-fearlnff  political  anc«"tors  went  the 
French  Revolutlonarl"s  orie  better:  they  In- 
sured the  succc.'-i!  of  our  ;o:'stltutlonal  sys- 
tem by  latching  it  l.ito  eternal  God-marie 
tnith 

If  p.'l  me"  were  Identical.  If  they  had  been 
pp.(refi  I'.Ve  the  lever  fen'mnls — to  do  the  "ame 
thing  under  the  same  circumstances  at  the 
verv  same  tin:» — and  had  been  left  without 


the  Individual  incentives,  ambitions  atM  apti- 
tudes that  have  collectively  pulled  human 
civlllzauon  steadily  forward,  no  one  would 
have  ever  made  "two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  one  grew  before."  That  being  so.  the 
human  race  would  have  starved  to  death 
thousands  of  years   ago. 

The  Dt»claration  goes  on  to  say  that  all  men 
are  endowed,  not  by  the  civil  government 
but  by  God  himself,  with  "certain  unalien- 
able rights"  and  that  the  one  over-rldlng 
purpose  of.  all  civil  government  is  to  secure 
and  protect  eacli  person  s  God -given  life  and 
liberty  while  that  person  Is  making  his 
particular  contrlbvitlon  to  the  general  good 
by  usli.g  his  personal  talents  to  provide  for 
his  own  welfare. 

The  Declaration  makes  It  clear  that  civil 
government  Is  never  our  master.  Oa  the  con- 
trary, such  government  Is  merely  man's 
agent  for  the  protection  of  God's  gifts.  All  ol 
thi:-  makes  our  Declaration  of  ludepende.ice 
the  greatest  theo-politlcal  document  ever 
published  In  the  world.  It  Is  the  most  per- 
fect orlenta.lon  of  man  to  his  God.  to  his  gov. 
ernment.  and  to  his  fellorw  man  to  be  found 
anvwhei-e  in  all  literature  outside  of  Holy 
Writ. 

1 1,  speaks  eloqueutly  and  directly  to  the 
po*.'  t  of  ail  onr  present  political  discourage- 
mei  ts  and  disconsolatlons,  but.  apparently 
nobody  Is  listening  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  And.  unfortunately,  the  peo- 
ple who  are  most  completely  deafened  to  Its 
voice  are  a  majority  of  the  Justices  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

In  the  beginning  of  our  history.  Supreme 
Court  Justices  were  continuously  construing 
the  letter  of  the  Constitution  In  the  spirit  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  said 
so.  But,  unfortunately,  our  recent  genera- 
tion of  Justices  have  short  memories.  They 
remember  and  rely  entirely  and  without 
question  upon  the  ruling  of  Tom  Clark, 
Hugo  Black,  Earl  Warren,  Arthur  Goldberg 
and  William  O.  Douglas.  They  apparently 
have  no  official  recollection  of  Justices  Mar- 
shall, Moody,  Brewer,  Hughes  and  Cardoza, 
or  of  their  periodic  face-to-face  castlgat»ons 
by  Felix  Frankfurter. 

And  so,  fifteen  years  ago,  while  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  wasn't  looking,  the 
errant  Justices  climaxed  their  insulated  wis- 
dom by  tratuitonsly  mcrc;inK  the  first  eight 
amendments  into  the  14tli  Amendment,  and 
thus  effectively  wiped  out  the  basic  separa- 
tion of  powers  between  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government  that  the  Founding 
Fathers  had  used  as  the  warp  and  woof  of 
our  Federal  system. 

Since  that  time,  our  Supreme  Court  picks 
up  the  entire  Constitution  only  when  and 
where,  if  ever,  the  14th  Amendment  leaves 
off.  Thus,  and  right  while  the  Congress  and 
the  Presidency  have  been  making  Brownie 
points  about  the  sacredness  of  the  separa- 
tion of  their  respective  powers,  the  Supreme 
Court  and  Its  deputy  District  Federal  Judges 
have  taken  over  the  administrative  super- 
vision of  state  Insane  asylums,  state  prison 
reform,  state  school  busing,  state  abortion 
and  pornography  laws,  and.  among  other 
things,  state  legislative,  school  and  Congres- 
sional districting.  At  the  same  time.  Federal 
Judicial  over-site  has  blanketed  and  pre- 
empted the  whole  field  of  state  crime  and 
punishment. 

Over  The  Manion  For'im  mlcrophore  i  fe-v 
weeks  aeo.  the  able  Attorney  General  of 
Indiana.  Theodore  Sendak.  complained  and 
cited  numerous  examples  to  show  that  In 
the  last  few  years  the  Federal  courts  have 
decided  that  they  are  to  legislate.  They  now 
make  new  laws  instead  of  deciding  cases  and 
controversies  under  existing  laws.  He  said 
that  by  the  current  use  of  so-called  equity 
powers,  the  Federal  courts  have  carried  their 
Jnrisd'.ctio".  to  the  noi'-t  where  thev  are 
now  all  three  branches  of  government  In  one. 
The  remedy  that  our  Chief  Justice  Burger 


proposes  for  the  restating  over-crowded  and 
con  Jested  Federal  Court  dockets  Is  more  Fed- 
eral judges.  To  the  layman  It  appears  that 
If  we  could  get  the  Federal  Judges  out  of 
state  schools.  Insane  asylums  and  prisons, 
we  might  find  ourselves  with  more  of  tbem 
than  we  need. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago,  In 
deciding  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  that  the  Federal  courts  should 
not  Intervene  in  state  political  controversies, 
the  Court's  distinguished  Justice  Woodbury 
said  this: 

"If  the  people  In  the  distribution  of  pow- 
ers tmder  the  Constitution  should  ever  think 
of  making  (Federal)  Judges  supreme  arblt«« 
In  political  controversies  when  not  selected 
bv  nor  frequently  amenable  'o  the  people. 
they  (the  people)  will  dethrone  themselver 
and  lose  one  of,  their  own  Invaluable  birth- 
rights; buUdlng'  up  In  this  way  slowly  but 
surely  a  :.ew  sovereign  power  In  the  republic 
In  most  respects  Irresponsible  and  uncbange- 
a:^le  for  life — and  one  more  dangerous  than 
the  worst  elective  oligarchy  In  the  worst  of 
times."  (Luther  V.  Borden,  7  Howard 
61-53-1849) 

Not  as  slowly,  but  Just  as  surely,  as  Jus- 
tice Woodbury  prophesied,  the  separation  of 
powers,  which  for  so  lo:ig  constitutionally 
characterized  our  RepxibUcan  form  of  gov- 
ernment, has  been  wiped  out  by  the  new 
consolidated  power  of  the  Barons  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bench. 

But  the  most  significant  result  of  Its 
gratuitous  consolidation  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment with  the  14th  came  when  the  Court 
held  that  the  First  Amendment's  'no  reli- 
gious esiabllshnienf  clause  was  now  sud- 
denly an  indissoluble  part  of  the  14th  Amend- 
ment and  thu?;  now  and  forevermore  a  restric- 
tion upon  the  States.  Ccnscquenily.  hence- 
forth the  States  could  not  any  longer  permit 
students  In  its  public  schools  voluntarily  to 
s.iy  together,  out  loud: 

"Almighty  God,  we  acknowledge  our  de- 
pendence upon  Thee  and  we  beg  Thy  bless- 
ings upon  us,  our  parents,  our  teachers  and 
our  country."  (Eugle  v.  Vltale.  370  UJS.  421, 
1962)  That  was  In  1962.  Since  then,  under 
the  prodding  of  professional  atheists,  the  ab- 
solute dl'orce  of  God  from  the  Government 
of  the  States  and  of  the  United  States  has 
been  affirmed  every  time  that  a  case  in  point 
conld  manage  to  get  Itsell  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  for  decision. 

The  Irony  of  this  contrived,  official  anti- 
God  twist  In  the  Supreme  Court's  version  of 
our  CO  istltutlcnal  history  Is  disclosed  In  the 
Congiffeslonal  Record.  "The  Coi-.rt  has  in- 
sisted that  this  rVithless  separation  of  God 
from  government  was  written  Into  the  First 
Amendment  by  Congress.  However,  the  Con- 
gressional Record  reveals  that  on  September 
24.  1789,  the  very  same  day  on  which  It  ap- 
proved the  First  Amerdme:-.t.  Congress  call- 
ed upon  President  Washington  to  proclaim 
a  National  Dav  of  Thanksgiving  and  Prayer 
to  Almighty  God. 

Wasn't  the  Supreme  Court  able  to  find 
the  record  of  thr.t  Congressional  call  In 
1962.  or  did  it  ignore  it? 

Bnck  In  1917.  Vice  President  Tom  Marshall 
su''.tienly  interrupted  and  cooled  down  a 
•'rated  Senate  debate  on  the  pressing  needs 
cf  »h<?  Nation.  Said  Marshall:  "All  this  coun- 
tn-  needs  Is  a  pord  fl^e-ce;it  cignr."  If  Mar- 
shall came  back  to  lock  us  over  tor«ay.  he 
wonld  probably  say  that  all  this  country 
needs  now'ls  a  good  exorcist!  Old-timers  like 
Marshall  wonld  undrubtedly  see  a  lot  of 
deviltry  In  onr  American  way  of  life  and 
strife  today.  The  kldnapr)h.-.g3.  b\irplartes  and 
blackmail  merely  headline  the  constantly 
rlsl'-g  currents  of  crime,  cri'elty.  amorallty 
a:-d  wlde-sr^esdlng  popular  fear 

For  the  first  time  In  a  hundred  years.  Con- 
gress Is  chBllcnglug  the  right  of  the  Presl- 
dev.t  to  complete  his  term  of  office.  The  easy 
excr.se  is  to  blame  all  of  the  turmoil  on  the 
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stubborn  Iniquity  of  Richard  Nixon,  but  In 
the  perspective  of  our  troubles,  that  ezplan- 
atioii  doesn't  stand  up.  lAi.  Nixon's  pub- 
licized deficiencies  are  among  the  effects 
rather  than  the  causes  of  our  troubles. 

Vice  President  Marshall  would  undoubted- 
ly sAj-  that  owT  present  plethora  of  troubles 
18  a  Divine  Judgment  that  we  have  brought 
upon  ourselves.  He  would  read  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  then  look  at  the 
present  antl-Ood  decisions  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  He  would  want  to 
know  how  resounding  was  the  roar  of  pro- 
test from  the  Bnr.  the  State  Judges,  the 
colleges,  the  churches,  when  these  no-prayer, 
antl-Qod  derisions  were  announced? 

Was  It  popular  Ignorance  or  popular  apa- 
thy that  accommodated  our  people  to  thla 
new  proclamation  of  neutrality  for  our  Oov- 
eriunent  in  the  battle  between  Qod  and  the 
devil?  He  would  ask  what  kind  of  a  face 
will  this  put  upon  our  upcoming  celebra- 
tion—or  will  It  be  a  cremation — of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  on  July  4.  1976? 
He  would  remember  that  John  Adams,  who 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
wrote  to  his  wife  the  next  day  that  the  great 
event  should  be  solemnized  by  future  gen- 
erations with  pomp,  parade  and  bonfires 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  another 
with  acts  of  devotion  to  Ood  Almighty  from 
this  time  forward  forevermore. 

Marshall  would  have  missed  what  Presi- 
dent Coolldge  said  about  the  Declaration  on 
Its  150th  anniversary  in  1936,  but  he  prob- 
ably heard  about  that.  too.  Listen  to  It: 

"There  Is  a  finality  about  Its  self-evident 
truths  that  Is  exceedingly  restful  ...  No 
advance,  no  progress  can  be  made  beyond 
these  propositions.  If  anyone  undertakes  to 
deny  these  truths,  the  only  direction  In 
which  he  can  proceed  historically  Is  back- 
ward to  the  time  when  there  were  no  rights 
of  the  Individual  .  .  .  These  principles  have 
their  source  and  roots  In  religious  convlc- 
tlona.  Unless  the  faith  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  these  religious  convictions  Is  to  en- 
dtire.  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of 
Inde|»endence  will  perish." 

Now,  at  this  point,  we  wotild  be  forced 
to  tell  Marshall  the  hard  truth.  During  the 
last  eight  years  Presidents  Johnson  and 
Nixon  have  appointed  three  commissions 
which  have  spent  mUUons  of  dollars  doing 
nothing  about  the  upcoming  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Declaration.  Are  they  afraid  that 
they  may  be  enjoined  or  arrested  or  some- 
thing If  this  precious,  priceless  document  Is 
publicized? 
•■  Remember  that  It  is  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  that  we 
are  to  celebrate  In  1976.  We  are  not  cele- 
brating our  national  Independence  Itself — 
that  was  not  confirmed  until  1783.  We  will 
be  celebrating  the  survlv^  of  the  American 
Republic  as  It  Is  defined  and  previewed  In 
this  prospectus  for  our  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. 

I  thus  hope  and  pray  that  political  con- 
servatives will  move  at  once  and  en  masse 
to  occupy  the  disgraceful  vacuum  that  now 
surrounds  this  upcoming  bicentennial.  Let 
all  conservatives  who  aspire  to  be  President, 
Senator.  Congressman.  Governor  or  Stat© 
Legislator,  adopt  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence as  the  base  and  bottom  of  their 
platform,  with  the  Ten  Commandments  next. 
This  Is  the  key  to  the  survival  of  the  con- 
servative cause,  and  for  the  Republic  for 
which  we  stand. 

Ood  and  Country — one  and  Inseparable — 
then,  now  and  forever. 


SENATOR  GOLDWATER  ON  AIR- 
SHIPS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  13.  the  distinguished  ranking  minor- 
ity member   of   the  Aeronautical   and 


Space  Sciences  Committee  addressed  the 
36th  annual  meeting  of  the  Aviation/ 
Space  Writers  Association  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  His  subject  was  "Airships?" 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  said  that 
transportation  problems  in  the  United 
States  may  shortly  become  so  critical 
that  the  Nation  will  have  to  look  at  dir- 
igible-type airships  to  help  ease  the 
crunch. 

Moreover,  he  told  his  audience  some  of 
the  thoughts  that  occurred  to  him  In  the 
wake  of  the  energy  crisis  and  the  short- 
age of  boxcars  and  transportation  prob- 
lems that  are  afflicting  a  growing  and 
more  demanding  population.  This  speech 
raises  an  important  question  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Nation  and  I  commend  It  to 
my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AlHSHIPS? 

Thank  you  for  Inviting  me  to  speak  be- 
fore the  36th  Annual  meeting  of  the  Avia- 
tion'Space  Writers  Association.  It  Is  a  great 
feeling  to  be  among  so  many  friends. 

Over  the  past  36  years  there  has  been  a 
lot  to  write  about: 

Aviation  played  a  decisive  role  In  a  global 
war. 

Routine  air  travel  -vas  established  across 
the  oceans  and  arounti  the  world. 

The  sound  barrier  ksls  broken  anc"  super- 
sonic flight  became  routine. 

And  man  set  foot  on  the  moon. 

The  advancement  In  technology  .las  been 
staggering  and  the  benefit  to  mankind  in- 
calculable. The  writing  professions  have  been 
an  Integral  and  necessary  part  of  this  saga. 

This  morning.  I  would  like  to  share  a  few 
thoughts  with  you  concerning  airships. 

During  the  past  year,  there  has  been  re- 
newed Interest  In  blimps,  dirigibles  and  hy- 
brids. It  might  be  called  a  llghter-than-alr- 
boom.  Articles  have  app>eared  In  large  cir- 
culation magazines  and  in  specialized  pro- 
fessional and  trade  magazines.  The  term 
"Helium  Horse"  was  coined. 

A  growing  awareness  of  ecoIoglctU  and 
energy  problems  in  transportation  may  be 
partly  responsible  for  this  resurgence.  A 
sentimental  Journey  by  Americans  back  to 
the  decade  of  the  1930's  may  have  contri- 
buted. And.  then,  there  Is  man's  natural  de- 
sire to  find  better  ways  of  doing  things. 

At  the  outset,  we  must  recognize  technical 
problems  which  are  generally  common  to 
llghter-than-alr  vehicles:  First,  there  Is  the 
basic  problem  of  mooring  a  neutr;»Ily  buoyant 
vehicle.  Second,  ballasting  requirements  dur- 
ing load  transfers.  Third,  the  fact  the  aero- 
dynamic thrust  is  small — compared  to  po- 
tential gust  loading — and  Is  generally  not 
veetorable  for  adequate  station-keeping. 

Let  us  have  a  look  at  some  of  the  apparent 
advantages  of  airships  as  compared  to  con- 
ventional aircraft: 

1.  Outslzed  and  heavy  payloads  can  be 
lifted. 

2.  Less  pollution  resulting  from  lower  pow- 
er requirements. 

3.  Public  annoyance  reduced  through  low 
noise  levels. 

4.  Stay  aloft  for  extended  periods  of  time. 

5.  Operate  where  there  are  no  airports. 

6.  Hover  for  extended  periods  of  time  espe- 
cially in  a  hybrid  mode  combining  static  and 
dynamic  lift. 

7.  Safety  resulting  from  sizeable  mass  and 
slow  speeds.  The  foregoing  characteristics 
suggest  some  Inttlgulng  applications. 

The  Navy  could  certainly  use  airships  for 


!mproved  antl--ubm-»rlne  capability.  AUTohlpa 
have  a  much  better  station-keeping  ability 
than  the  conventional  aircraft  now  used  for 
submarine  detection.  Moreover,  the  airship 
could  overtake  or  outdistance  existing  nu- 
clear submarines,  which  most  naval  surface 
vessels  are  unable  to  do. 

The  Air  Force  might  use  a  fleet  of  airships 
as  a  launching  platform  for  Intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  missiles  with  the  obvious  ad- 
vantages of  dispersal  and  station-keeping. 

The  civilian  economy  might  be  helped  by 
the  ability  of  the  alrslilp  to  carry  huge  and 
outslzed  payloads.  Entire  homes  and  build- 
ings might  be  moved  from  factory  to  con- 
struction sites.  Whole  tree  farming  could 
become  a  reality.  Heavy  machinery  for  oU 
won  drilling  could  be  lifted  to  remote  areas. 

Within  the  past  few  days,  the  Navy  let  a 
contract  for  $85,000  to  the  All  American 
Engineering  Company  of  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware, to  study  a  concept  known  as  the 
Aerocrane. 

Aerocrar.e  Is  a  hybrid  vehicle  which  looks 
like  a  spherical  balloon  with  four  rotors 
attached  90  degrees  apart.  The  balloon  part 
of  Aerocrane  has  a  diameter  of  160  ft.  Each 
rotor  is  112  ft.  long.  On  each  roter  there  Is  a 
turbo-prop  engine  developing  1250  horse- 
power. 

The  entire  vehicle  turns  at  10  revolutions 
per  minute  with  a  tip  speed  of  196  ft.  per 
second.  Forward  operational  speed  would  be 
a  maxlmtmi  of  about  52  miles  an  hour.  Fa- 
vorable weather  conditions  are  required. 

Aerocrane  Is  said  to  combine  the  advan- 
tage of  static  and  dynamic  lift,  and  the  small 
version  would  be  able  to  lift  a  60-ton  sUng 
load.  A  later  stretch  version  would  be  able 
to  lift  as  much  as  200  tons. 

The  Navy  believes  a  vehicle  like  Aerocrane 
could  help  with  small  craft  and  aircraft 
salvage,  ship  repair,  submarine  rescue  oper- 
ations, amphibious  assault,  and  harbor  Im- 
provement. Navy  planners  have  to  take  Into 
account  political  instability  In  much  of  the  J 
world,  which  can  make  the  future  arallabit^ 
Ity  of  a  specific  port  questionable. 

Since  1972  Aerospace  Developments,  Ltd. 
of  London  has  been  working  on  a  giant  air- 
ship under  contract  to  the  SheU  OU  Com- 
pany. 

When  I  say  giant,  I  mean  an  airship  1800 
feet  long,  300  feet  In  diameter,  and  with  a 
100  million  cubic  feet  capacity.  (I  don't 
know  who  started  the  rum(»  that  the  Brit- 
ish think  small.) 

The  purpose  of  this  vehicle  would  be  to 
transport  natural  gas  In  a  gaseous  state. 

I  understand  that  Shell  Oil  Company  Is 
satisfied  with  the  economics  of  this  airship. 
As  you  no  doubt  know,  the  cost  of  a  liquid 
natural  gas  tanker  is  approximately  $100  mil- 
lion. The  cost  of  a  liquid  natural  gas  pUnt  Is 
upwards  of  8450  mUllon.  When  vou  combine 
the  ship  and  the  plant  costs  SheU  believes 
the  airship  will  show  a  savings  of  at  least 
30%. 

Nationalization,  the  threat  of  national- 
ization, and  political  Instability  are  making 
the  oil  companies  reluctant  to  make  capital 
Investments  where  these  conditions  exist.  A 
giant  natural  gas  airship  Is  a  neat  soluOon. 

Shell's  determination  Is  simply  demon- 
strated by  Its  Instructions  to  Aerospace  De- 
velopments. These  Instructions  say  in  effect: 
Keep  going  until  you  run  Into  a  technical 
problem  you  can't  solve. 

In  1973,  there  were  40  nuclear  power  plants 
In  operation.  According  ^  one  Industry  es- 
timate, there  will  be  160  units  In  1980.  and 
the  curve  will  rise  to  1000  units  by  the  year 
2000.  ' 

In  the  past,  nuclear  power  plants  had  to 
be  located  near  large  bodies  of  water  for  cool- 
ing purposes.  With  Improved  cooling  tower 
technology,  nuclear  power  plants  can  now 
be  located  away  from  lakes  or  rivers. 

But.  there  is  m  transportation  problem. 
Components  in  the  60-400  ton  range  must 
be  moved  from  the  factory  to  the  plant  site. 
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Where  the  components  can  be  barged  by 
water  all  Is  fine,  but  what  happens  if  the 
plant  site  Is  Inland? 

It  Is  a  fact  that  CombuSstlon  Engineering 
of  Hartford.  Connectlcu^mas  entered  Into  an 
agreement  with  a  larjB^  aerospace  company 
to  Jointly  study  the  alrsblp  as  a  way  of  mov- 
ing large  nuclear  plantj;6mponents. 

Clearly,  commerclalfmarkets  for  airships 
can  be  Identified — markets  where  there  Is  a 
need  to  move  large,  bulky  cargo. 

There  may  be  another  market — one  that  is 
hard  to  Identify.  But,  ask  yourself  this  ques- 
tion: 

How  many  of  the  things  we  manufacture 
are  limited  by  constraints  which  we  take  for 
granted? 

I  don't  mean  to  tell  this  audience  about 
the  weight  and  size  limitations  of  air  cargo. 
But  let's  take  a  look  at  the  more  mundane 
surface  transport  constraints. 

If  you  are  moving  cargo  on  a  railroad,  you 
are  limited  by  the  size  of  a  flatcar  which 
is  89  ft.  4  In.  long  by  10  ft.  8  In.  wide. 

Moreover,  your  raUroad  flatcar  has  to  go 
through  underpasses  that  are  22  ft.  high 
by  16  ft  wide.  But  that's  not  aU.  Your  cargo 
win  have  to  pass  through  railroad  tunnels 
that  have  a  vertical  wall  height  of  15  ft. 
7  8  In.  to  which  you  can  add  6  ft.  at  the  arch 
center 

If  you're  moving  cargo  by  truck  you  are  go- 
ing to  be  confronted  by  14  ft.  underpasses 
near  cities  and  16  ft.  underpasses  In  out- 
lying areas  Moreover.  you'U  find  width  con- 
straints averaging  12  ft.  depending  upon  the 
areas. 

Nearly  everything  that  files  from  an«lrport 
is  subject  to  the  same  constraints. 

It  doesn't  take  much  Imagination  to  see 
what  might  happen  to  the  economy.  If  the 
weight  and  size  constraints  built  Into  our 
surface  transportation  system  were  removed. 
There  are  only  two  ways  to  get  around  the 
underpass  and  tunnel  problem:  barge  and 
aircraft. 

Further,  ask  yourself  this  question:  How 
are  we  going  to  build  houses,  pipelines, 
power  plants.  ofSce  buildings,  ten  or  fifty 
years  from  now? 

I  dont  think  we  will  be  building  houses 
by  stacking  lumber,  nails,  pipe,  and  siding 
at  the  buUdlng  site— and,  then  putting  It 
all  together  piece  by  piece. 

Again,  part  of  the  answer  has  to  be  avia- 
tion. 

WhUe  airships  have  been  enjoying  renewed 
Interest  especially  In  the  past  year.  It  be- 
hooves the  prudent  to  cast  a  wary  eye. 

Airships  have  both  technical  and  political 
problems. 

The  technical  problems  Involve  first  of  all 
economics  which  don't  appear  to  be  fully 
understood  today,  or  at  least,  not  by  me. 
For  exanr.ple.  I  have  heard  cost  per  ton  mile 
figures  ranging  on  the  low  side  from  one 
cent  to  45  cents  on  the  high  side.  There 
seems  to  be  a  very  definite  need  to  refine 
economics  of  airship  transportation. 

On  the  enplneertne  side,  there  are  prob- 
lems concerning  materials,  attitude  control, 
and  landing. 
4  When  the  Hlndenburg  landed  at  Laks- 
hurst.  New  Jersey,  on  May  6.  1937,  a  ground 
crew  of  230  men  was  needed — most  of  them 
to  handle  mooring  lines.  I  doubt  that  this 
method  of  landing  would  be  acceptable  in 
1974,  because  of  the  huge  cost  Involved — not 
to  mention  consternation  among  the  next 
of  kin. 

And  the  bureaucrats  who  administer  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  would 
have  a  field  day. 

On  the  political  side,  or  If  you  prefer,  the 
P  R  side,  there  are  two  factors  that  stand 
out: 

First,  the  poor  reputation  of  dirigibles  re- 
sulting from  what  might  be  called  the  Hln- 
denburg syndrome. 

Second,  what  might  be  termed  the  "giggle 
factor" — which  means  what  happens  to  you 


when  you  mention  dirigibles  to  those  who 
thmk  thev  went  work. 

The  picture  of  the  Hlndenburg  going  up 
In  flames  is  firmly  etched  In  the  memory  of 
anyone  old  enough  to  have  seen  the  news- 
paper pictures.  It  was  a  terrible  disaster,  but 
as  you  know.  It  resulted  from  the  fact  that 
the  Germans  had  to  use  hydrogen  for  lift. 

Detractors  of  llghter-than-alr  technology 
point  out  that  the  zeppelln  had  great  dlfll 
culty  m  operating  In  foul  weather.  They  cor 
rettly  point  out  that  success  of  the  zeppeilns 
was  as  much  a  result  of  the  high  quahty  of 
the  skippers  as  of  the  craft's  essential  air 
worthiness. 

But,  let  us  look  at  the  other  side  of  thr 
coin: 

The  Zeppelin's  skipper  had  no  on-board 
weather  radar. 

He  couldn't  take  advantage  of  space-age 
weather  forecasting. 

His  airship  was  under-powered. 
He  had  to  have  a  crew  continually  adjust- 
ing and  repairing  his  craft. 
He  was  denied  the  safety  of  helium. 
With  modern  materials,  avionics,  and  pro- 
pulsion— unknown  In  the  zeppelln  days — I 
believe  a  dirigible  could  be  built  that  would 
be  at  least  as  safe  as  existing  flxed-wlng  air- 
craft. Economics  Is  the  driving  conslderatl  jn. 
The  "giggle  factor"  Is  harder  to  counter, 
because  It  Is  based  on  a  gut  reaction. 

I  can  understand  why  some  people  feel 
that  blimps  are  ludicrous.  They  are  big,  and 
they  are  slow. 

To  some  extent,  the  '.giggle  factor"  Is 
abetted  by  those  who  have  a  romantic  Inter- 
est la  llghter-than-alr.  Some  exaggerated 
claims,  backed  by  skimpy  technical  Infor- 
mation, have  been  made  for  dirigibles. 

For  example.  I  don't  see  the  United  States 
government  or  private  Industry  financing  a 
R&D  effort  in  airships  to  take  passengers 
on  moonlight  cruises  up  the  Amazon  River. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  romantics  have  pro- 
posed that  large  airships  could  be  used  to 
take  entire  hospitals  to  disaster  areas.  That 
strikes  me  as  an  idea  worth  considering. 

If  passenger  airships  ever  come  about,  I 
believe  it  will  be  an  adaptation  of  an  airship 
developed  for  other  purposes. 

Meanwhile,  let's  not  kick  the  romantics 
around.  The  tremendous  strides  made  In 
aviation  Is  partly  attributable  to  their 
dreams — without  their  dreams  It  might  never 
have  happened. 

Airships  deserve  a  second  look  for  the 
promise  they  hold  In  meeting  real  transpor- 
tation needs.  If  our  national  aeronautical 
R&D  effort  Is  to  merit  pubUc  support,  part 
of  the  effort  must  be  devoted  to  meeting  the 
dlscernable  everyday  needs  of  people. 

If  our  Nation  has  a  chronic  boxcar  short- 
age, what  can  aviation  do  about  It? 

If  better  and  more  efficient  methods  of 
distributing  goods  are  needed,  how  can  avia- 
tion help? 

A  clue  In  solving  our  transportation  prob- 
lems may  be  found  In  looking  at  the  total 
system  What  are  the  choke  points?  What 
are  the  artificially  created  constraints?  What 
needs  to  be  done  to  overcome  them? 

In  the  overall  picture,  airships  are  likely 
to  be  only  a  part  of  the  future  aeronautical 
R&D  required  by  the  Nation.  To  meet  our 
future  needs : 
We  must  push  advanced  propulsion. 
We  must  build  modern  aeronautical  re- 
search facilities. 

We  must  pursue  research  In  supersonic  and 
hypersonic  aircraft. 

We  must  put  as  much  emphasis  on  per- 
formance as  we  do  on  pollution  and  noise. 
The  economic  and  spiritual  well-being  of 
the  Natlou  demand  that  we  push  the  fron- 
tiers cf  knowledge  and  technology.  Through 
our  renewed  commitment  to  doing  a  better 
Job,  we  can  assure  a  healthy  aerospace  In- 
dustry. 
Most  Important  of  all,  we  can  provide  » 


better  and  fuller  life  for  all  Americans. 
Thank  you. 


FORESTRY  RESEARCH 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Rockv  Mountain  West  has  long  contrib- 
uted an  important  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States.  The  moun- 
tain west  has  a  vast  amount  of  natural 
resources— timber,  energy  sources,  and 
minerals— which  it  has  shared  with  the 
Nation.  It  is  now  apparent  that  these  re- 
sources are  going  to  pla>-  an  even  greater 
role  in  our  Nations  growth  and  develop- 
ment. It  is  also  quite  apparent  Uiat  the 
increased  development  of  these  natural 
resources  Is  going  to  create  many  new 
social,  legal,  ecological,  and  economic 
problems  for  this  region. 

\  key  to  dealing  with  these  problems 
is  knowledge— knowledge  of  the  con- 
sequences of  the  development  so  that 
public  officials  can  make  sound,  respon- 
sible decisions  to  maintain  a  high-qual- 
ity environment. 

In  1972,  10  Western  institutions — nine 
universities  and  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Forest  and  Range  Experiment  Station— 
USDA— formed  the  Eisenhower  Consor- 
tium for  Western  Environmental  For- 
estry Research.  The  consortium  gathers 
a  broad  spectrum  of  research  talent  and 
expertise  to  find  solutions  for  these  man- 
environment  problems  and  share  this 
knowledge  with  commissions,  planning 
boards,  and  agency  administrators  in  the 
Rocky  Moimtain  region. 

The  Forest  Service  is  requesting  $800,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1975  to  provide  funds 
for  the  Eisenhower  consortium's  re- 
search. I  suppoint  this  request  because 
it  will  mean  much  to  the  orderlj'  de- 
velopment of  the  Rocky  Mountain  West. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  a  statement  by  the  Eisenhower 
consortium  on  their  program  t)e  printed 
in  the  Record  for  the  consideration  of  all 
Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Pbogram  or  Western  Envwonmentai. 

PoRESTET  Research 
Forestry  Is  one  of  otir  nation's  most  basic 
Industries  and  has  contributed  materlaUy  to 
our  countries  development.  We  must  prepare 
now  for  even  greater  contributions  to  the 
nation's  weUare  than  ever  before.  Housing 
materials,  fiber,  paper  products  and  forest 
based  recreational  and  residential  services  are 
Increasingly  demanded  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  growing  population,  to  meet  world  mar- 
ket demands  (including  our  own  needs  for 
foreign  exchange)  and  to  provide  a  human 
release  valve  for  an  Increasingly  complex 
mode  of  living.  ^  ^  ^ 

The  Rocky  Mountain  West  has  contributed 
Its  share  to  the  nation's  development.  Be- 
cause the  region  Is  such  a  vast  storehouse  of 
natiiral  resources— timber,  mlna-als,  recrea- 
tion and  energy  sources— It  Is^ry  apparent 
that  It  Is  now  going  to  be  called  upon  by  the 
entire  nation  to  contribute  an  Increasing 
share.  The  Inevitability  of  rapid  growth  and 
development  in  this  region  Is  equally  appar-  J' 
ent.  Moreover,  this  development  must  be 
planned  and  accommodated  under  quite 
different  conditions  than  those  which  have 
obt^ed  In  the  past.  Physical  constraints  Im- 
posed by  fragile  environments  coupled  with 
legal  and  social  constraints  imposed  by  en- 
vironmental concerns  dictate  new  approecbee 
to  resource  mansigement  and  development. 
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The  planned  massive  energy  production  fa- 
cilities and  more  complete  exploitation  of  the 
extensive  natural  resources  promise  a  further 
surge  of  population.  LocaUtles  that  are  now 
rural  and  thinly  populated  will  become  in- 
dustrialized and  urbanized.  Consequently,  an 
additional  wave  of  new  building  and  sharply 
Increased  demands  for  renewable  resources 
and  outdoor  recreational  opportunities  are  in 
prospect. 

The  impacts  of  ever-Increasing  numbers  of 
people  on  the  fragile  western  environments 
can  be  disastrous  unless  methods  of  con- 
trolling and  mitigating  these  impacts  are  de- 
veloped. Land  In  the  West  is  slow  to  recover 
from  disturbance  because  of  short,  cool  grow- 
ing seasons  and  generally  limited  rainfall. 
Soils  are  thin  and  unstable  in  many  locali- 
ties. Thus,  heavy  use  can  result  In  accelerated 
erosion,  heavy  sedimentation  and  contamina- 
tion of  waterways,  sharp  reductions  In  fish 
and  wildlife  populations,  and  destruction  of 
the  esthetic  and  amenity  values  of  the  open 
spaces  of  the  West. 

Energetic  attempts  are  being  made  to  plan 
land  use  and  land  management  to  minimize 
and  control  effects  of  Increased  activities  and 
new  developments,  but  the  process  Is  seri- 
ously hindered  by  lack  of  information  of  ef- 
fects on  vegetation,  soUs.  water  and  air 
quality,  wUdllfe  and  flsh  population  and  dis- 
tribution, esthetic  qualltv.  and  amenity 
values  of  open  land.  Main  sources  of  Impacts 
are  residential  and  industrial  developments, 
recreational  sites  and  activities,  transporta- 
tion systems  and  resource  exploitation. 

Planners  and  decisionmakers  need  specific 
information  on  environmental  and  socioeco- 
nomic effects  of  current  and  prospective  ac- 
tivities to  determine  the  available  alterna- 
tives and  to  choose  those  that  will  optimize 
benefits  to  society  and  minimize  both  ad- 
verse environmental  effects  and  economic 
costs.  Therefore,  we  propose  a  program  of  re- 
search to: 

1.  Determine  the  environmental,  ecologlc. 
and  socioeconomic  effects  of  new  and  ex- 
panded residential  and  Industrial  develop- 
ments, recreational  sites  and  acivitles,  and 
transportation  systems, 

2.  ©evelop  methods  and  techniques  for 
monltWing  and,,-«antrolllng  changes  in  en- 
vlronm>»un-«hd  ecologlc  factors,  for  man- 
aging use  of  natural  environments,  and  for 
reducing  adverse  consequences. 

3.  Analyze  constraints  of  current  laws  and 
institutional  arrangements  on  maintenance 
of  a  high-quality  environment,  and  Identify 
and  evaluate  needs  for  new  legislation  and 
modlfled  or  additional  InsUtutlonal  arrange- 
ments. 

4.  Improve  methods  for  achieving  broad 
public  understanding  of  m'^n's  Interrrela- 
tlonships  with,  and  .needs  fcr,  products  and 
experiences  from  forests  and  associated  wild 
land-s. 

Prrgre.-'s  toward  tln:ely  solution  of  environ- 
mental prcblems  of  the  central  and  sout^- 
em  Rockies  and  the  pdjacent  hlfh  plains  re- 
quires an  crrcy  of  .'tlentiflc  and  technical 
disciplines  tnd  research  skills  not  found  in 
sulHclent  quantity  in  anv  one  institution 
Therefore,  nine  unl'.er.-^ities  in  t^e  r»gi;-n  end 
the  Forest  Service,  thrcuch  thf  Hockv  Moun- 
tain Forest  ard  Ranfre  E.xperlmcnt  'station 
In  1972  -ormed  rhe  Ki.scnho '•.?r  ConsorMum 
for  Western  Envlronmentnl  Forestry  Re- 
search to  moblltre  and  cordinate  the  array 
of  research  experience  and  skll!r  available  in 
these  insti'iitions.  The  universities  are-  Uni- 
versity of  Wyoming.  University  of  Colnndo 
Colorado  State  Unl.cr-lty.  f'niver^lt-  of  N'pw 
Mexico.  New  Mexico  State  Unlverslfv;  Univer- 
sltr  of  Arizona.  Ar'^m.-x  S'-.te  Universi^v 
Northern  Ari-ona  University,  and  Texa«  Tech 
University.  Tl-.e  conrortium  Is  able  to  coordi- 
nate reglonwlde.  multidlsciolin.irv  researcli 
on  rct^ional  problems.  Thl.^  capability  has 
been  demonFtrated  In  the  consortium's  f.rst 
two  years  of  rp^earch.  which  has  m-de  out- 
standing progress  with  very  limited  funds 
Currently,  the  consortium  has  been  ioined 
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by  the  Institute  of  Ecology'  In  a  natural  re- 
source problem  assessment  of  the  entire 
Rocky  Mountain  West,  mobilizing  the  efforts 
of  more  than  200  exnerts  from  industry  and 
Federal  and  State  agencies,  as  well  as  uni- 
versities. The  National  Science  Foundation 
and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  are 
helping  fund  this  problem  assessment  proj- 
ect. We  estimate  that  a  minimum  of  C4  mU- 
llon  annually  will  be  required  for  the  pro- 
gram, and  we  propose  its  Implementation 
over  a  5-year  period. 

Protection  of  soil  and  water  quality  is  fun- 
damental not  only  to  maintenance  of  pro- 
ductivity for  commodities  but  also  to  pres- 
ervation of  recreational  esthetic,  and  amen- 
ity values.  Soil  less  is  an  Irreversible  change 
of  the  ecosystem:  plants  and  animals  are 
fewer  In  species  and  number  and  smaller  In 
size  than  In  the  undamaged  system.  Thu'?, 
soil  loss  makes  an  area  less  attractive,  less" 
useful,  and  less  productive.  Eroding  soil  also 
carries  with  it  organic  material  and  mUieral 
elements,  so  that  aquatic  life  sxiffers  from 
excessive  sediment,  reduced  oxvgen,  and 
sometimes  harmful  levels  of  mineral  ele- 
ments. The  same  constituents  also  mar  the 
attractiveness  of  the  watercourses  for  recrea- 
tional activities  and  reduce  the  u.=efi'lness 
of  the  water  for  irrigation,  industrv.  and  hu- 
man consumption.  The  results  are  reduced 
revenues  from  recreation,  hunting,  fishing, 
and  commodity  production,  and  Increased 
costs  of  water  use. 

The  reseerch  planned  for  InltlPl  imple- 
mrnatlon  will  be  aimed  at  determining:  th?" 
Intensities  and  mcdlflcatlons  of  land  use  and 
management  practices  permissible  without 
Inducmg  soil  erosion:  the  water  quality- 
water  yield  effects  of  recreation  and  residual 
development.^  and  of  various  land  uses;  and 
the  recreation  carrying  capacity  in  terms  of 
Impact  on  the  land,  the  limiting  effect  of 
human  Interactions  on  the  recreational  ex- 
perience, and  In  relation  to  demands  for  out- 
door recreation. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Forest  and  RanTe 
Experiment  Station  and  the  nine  universities 
mentioned  earlier  are  already  cooperatlne:  In 
a  number  of  exploratory  studies  aimed  aten- 
vironmental  problems  In  the  central  and 
southern  Rockies  and  adjacent  high  plains 
An  additional  8800.000  Is  needed  as  a  first 
Increment  to  the  current  effort  to  mount  an 
effective  attack  on  these  problems.  Approxi- 
mately one-half  of  new  funds  allocated  to 
the  program  wUl  be  used  to  support  research 
b"  the  Rockv  Mountain  Forest  and  Range 
Experlmeit  Station  and  one-half  will  supnort 
complementary  research  by  rhe  partlclpatinp 
universities. 


ard  Foundation  for  reporting  on  conser- 
vation issues,  were  presented  on  April  30. 
1974.  in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Osolins 
award  was  presented  by  Matt  Meyer, 
president  of  the  foundation,  who  said; 

Your  hard-hitting.  In-depth  reporting,  and 
then  .vour  eloquent  editorial  comment,  mu.si 
have  great  Impact  and  will  eventually  save 
the  New  River  from  harmful  exploitation. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  add  to  this 
citation  my  personal  congratulations  to 
Mr.  Osolin,  and  commend  him  for  his 
outstanding  efforts  in  awalcening  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  to  the  grave 
consequences  which  nov,-  threaten  the 
New  River. 


INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


NORTH       CAROLINA       JOURNALIST 
HONORED    FOR    REPORTING    ON 

NEW   RIVER 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Sen- 
ate know.s.  I  have  Introduced  legislation 
in  this  Congre.'!s  to  save  the  New  River 
in  North  Carolina  from  the  drstruction 
which  would  be  wrought  by  the  "Blue 
Ridge  Power  Project."  The  bill.  S.  2139. 
which  would  dp.^iKnate  a  segment  of  the 
New  River  as  a  potential  component  of 
the  national  wild  and  scenic  rivers  sys- 
tem, was  /avcrab!:-  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  Interior  Committee  on  Mny  2 
197',. 

Thus.  I  am  especiaUy  proud  that  Mr. 
Charles  Osolin.  Washin-rton  cnr^-e-^nord- 
ent  for  the  Winston -Sale  m  Journal  ht\.~ 
been  presented  with  an  Edward  J.  Mee- 
man  Conservation  Award  fcr  his  cover- 
age of  the  controversy  over  the  "Blue 
Ridge  Power  Project"  on  the  New  River. 
The  Meeman  ron.>;er\'atlon  Awards, 
sponsored  nnnual'y  by  the  Ccripps-How- 


Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  my  sup- 
port lor  S.  2665.  the  IDA  replenishment 
bill,  is  based  on  something  more  than 
reading  the  bill,  the  committee  report 
and  the  extensive  hearing  record  before 
us.  It  Is  based  on  personal  involvement 
in  the  lormulation  of  the  proposal,  and 
personal  observation  of  what  IDA  is  do- 
ing in  the  field. 

I  served  as  one  of  the  congressional  ad- 
visors on  the  U.S.  delegation  accompany- 
ing Secretary  Shultz  to  the  Nairobi  Meet- 
ing of  the  World  Bank  last  September, 
where  this  IDA  agreement  was  negoti- 
ated. We  were  consulted  as  the  discus- 
sion proceeded,  and  it  was  clear  to  me 
and  the  other  congressional  Members 
that  our  negotiators  came  away  with  a 
very  favorable  outcome  frOTlTThe  stand- 
point of  the  United  States. 

I  and  the  other  congressional  dele- 
gates also  had  an  excellent  opportunity 
en  route  to  and  during  the  Nairobi  meet- 
ing to  see  what  our  funding  for  IDA 
translates  into  in  terms  of  actual  proj- 
ects. 

In  Senegal,  the  delegation  saw  IDA 
helping  to  rehabilitate  the  Port  of  Dakar 
and  the  railroad  network  on  which  most 
goods  move  through  to  the  Interior.  With- 
out such  improvements,  soimd  develop- 
ment of  the  countrj'side  awav  from  the 
major  cities  cannot  take  place  and  the 
poverty  that  grips  those  rural  areas  will 
go  on  and  on. 

In  K3nya  we  saw  the  pioneering  work 
done  by  IDA  in  financing  small  toa  farm- 
ers, helping  them  with  credit  and  techni- 
cal a  assistance  t^  berome  independent 
ov.T.ers.  in^te.id  of  plantation  workers. 
And  np  aI«!o  ob^ervpd  the  sm.ill  livestock 
cDop^ratlvp  on  which  for  the  first  tim«> 
herds-nc'i  nould  be  tnc.bled  to  build  ade- 
quate facilities  for  f':.'ding  and  disea.se 
control,  and  to  s:et  credit  to  purchase  im- 
proved breeding  stock. 

The  hard  work,  the  results,  and  the 
rvir'.e  of  these  pei-ipl='  were  gratilving  to 
obs:  rve.  but  none  of  this  voMld  have 
taken  placo  except  fov  the  r.ji«  played 
by  IDA.  Tiiese  herdet-  nenr  a  small  town 
in  Kenya  knew  that  .And  thoy  knew  I 
mifht  add.  that  the  United  States  was 
aji  important  part  of  making  IDA  monev  . 
available 

We  are  an  important  p^rt  of  the  IDA 
process.  We  are.  In  fact,  ar  Ini'soensable 
p^rt  of  ID.\.  This  replenishment  cannot 
come  into  effect  v/ithout  U.S.  oarticipa- 
tion.  Th"  U.S.  share,  reduced  from  40 
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percent  in  the  past  to  33 » 3  percent  pro- 
posed, along  with  a  stretchedout  pay- 
ment schedule  would  seem  to  be  an 
equitable  and  feasible  commitment  at 
this  time.  Our  target,  of  course,  should 
be  an  even  lower  share.  I  tnerefuie  urge 
most  stronglj-  that  the  Senate  tive  full 
endoisemeiit  10  S.  2665. 


DR. 


/ 


EDWARD    PiSON   IN    MANHAT- 
TAN, KANS. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  always 
an  honor  and  a  privUege  to  have  a  Senate 
colleague  or  one  who  is  closely  associated 
with  the  Senate  as  a  guest  in  the  State 
of  Kansas.  This  was  especially  true  on 
May  5  when  Dr.  Edward  Elson,  the 
Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  preached  the 
inaugural  sei-mon  In  the  Grace  Long 
Memorial  Pulpit  Series  at  the  First 
Presbyterian    Church    in    Manhattan. 

Kans.  ,  ^  ^ 

Dr.  Elson's  reputation  as  a  minister, 
scholar,  and  wise  observer  of  contempo- 
rary events  extends  far  beyond  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber  and  his  own  congregation 
in  Washington,  so  it  was  not  surprising 
to  learn  that  he  had  been  Invited  to 
Manhattan  to  preach  at  this  Important 
service.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  was  in 
the  congregation  that  morning  and 
wishes  to  share  the  insight  and  message 
of  Dr.  Elson's  sermon  with  the  entire 
Senate.  It  was  a  most  timely,  uplifting, 
and  thoughtful  message  which  merits 
widespread  attention  and  prayerful  re- 
flection In  this  time  of  challenge  to  our- 
selves and  our  institutions. 

Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  ooflsent 
that  the  text  of  Dr.  Elson's  sermon  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  v 

TtJRBXrLEJJCE  IN  THE  BIcSKOOM 

I A   Sermon   by   Edward   L.   R.    Elson,   DJ3.. 
S.T.D.,  Chaplain.  U.S.  Senate] 

OPENXNO  REMARKS 

It  la  a  great  honor  to  be  here  today  as  the 
first  preacher  In  the  Orace  Long  Memorial 
Pulpit  series.  I  trust  that  In  the  future  this 
annual  event  may  be  a  high  point  In  the 
Church  year. 

I  am  happy  to  be  back  again  in  this  State 
which  gave  to  the  Nation  and  the  world  my 
friend  and  parishioner.  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower. We  also  appreciate  the  great  career 
of  Senator  Carlson,  a  leader  of  the  Senate 
Prayer  Breakfast  Group  and  the  primary 
Influence  in  establishing  the  annual  National 
Prayer  Breakfast  first  attended  by  President 
Elsenhower  and  now  an  established  program 
for  the  President  and  the  leaders  of  our 
government. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  Senator  Carlson's 
successor,  Senator  Robert  Dole,  a  thoroughly 
competent,  hard-working  Senator  Is  In  the 
congregation  this  morning.  Senator  Dole  was 
wounded  while  serving  as  a  soldier  In  the 
75th  Infantry  Division  In  World  War  II.  The 
75th  Infantry  Division  was  unique  because 
it  was  the  first  all  teen-age  division,  of 
draftees — the  average  age  on  activation  being 
nineteen  years  plus.  Although  whUe  In  Eu- 
rope I  served  with  another  organization  I 
have  always  cherished  the  memory  of  being 
the  first  division  cht^laln  when  the  division 
came  into  being  at  Ft.  Leonard  Wood. 

It  Is  a  special  source  of  happiness  to  be 
the  guest  of  your  distinguish/^  pastor,  Rev. 
John  Oraham.  who  entered  the  ministry 
from  membership  In  The  National  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Washington  and  Is  the  most 


versatUe  and  effective  representative  of  the 
thirty-one  young  people  to  go  into  the  min- 
istry from  that  congregation  since  1946. 
"TuRBtajNci:  in  the  Big  Room" 
"Thou  hast  set  my  feet  In  a  large  room." 
I=salni31:S. 

We  do  not  know  what  time  it  Is.  We  are  not 
certain  where  we  are  In  human  history.  We 
put  a  date  at  the  top  of  our  letters  but  we 
are  not  sure  of  what  It  means.  We  do  not 
even  know  whether  it  Is  the  last  century  of 
a  departing  civilization  or  the  first  century 
of  a  new  clvUlzatlon.  Change  is  the  only  cer- 
tainty. 

Some  time  ago  I  stood  in  the  Explorers  Hall 
of  the  NatloiAl  Geographic  Society  and 
looked  at  a  mlilatureW  our  cosmos.  Yonder 
were  the  great  constellations — Jupiter,  Sat- 
urn, and  vast  galaxies  millions  of  light  years 
away  from  pie  tiny  ball  called  Earth — just  a 
wee  bit  ofja  golf  ball  beside  an  enormous 
basketball.  «et  this  tiny  globe  is  the  home  of 
uiau,  and  oiiK  western  heritage  has  said  man 
Is  God's  highest  creation. 

Today  man  makes  his  home  on  this  little 
orb.  but  he  voyages  in  space  ships  to  the  vast 
regions  beyond  and  returns  to  tell  us  of  the 
Incomparable  wonder  that  yet  remains  In 
the  beyoiid.  Yet  with  all  his  new  knowledge 
and  his  ability  to  travel,  to  see,  to  hear,  to 
know,  man  himself  is  lonely,  fearful,  con- 
tentious, anxious  and  unsure.  Vexed  r.nd 
disconsolate,  modern  man  roams  about  in 
this  big  universe  where  he  has  not  yet  learned 
to  be  at  home.  In  this  vast,  Incomparable, 
waJl-less,  dlmenslonless  arena  there  is  tur- 
bulence, ferment  and  a  scramble  for  values, 
lu  the  uncertainty  new  Idols  are  erected, 
synthetic  gods  arise,  finite  values  take  on  In- 
finite meanings,  and  men  reject  half-truths 
because  the  other  half  Is  not  yet  known. 
Wax  Plcard,  looking  at  the  scene,  says  "The 
missing  element  Is  overwhelmingly  present." 
The  missing  element  is  a  sense  of  the  trans- 
cendent and  eternal. 

Now  this  is  not  the  first  time  men  have 
been  baffled,  bereft  and  lonely.  Many  times 
In  human  history.  In  the  face  of  new  dls- 
coverlfe,  litew  theories,  unfamiliar  data,  men 
have  felt  bewildered,  lonely  and  unsure  and 
have  had  to  go  on  -believing  where  they 
could  r.ot  prove",  as  Longfellow's  hymn 
says. 

Such  a  state  the  psalmist  sings  about  In 
the  31st  Psalm  when  he  says,  "Thou  hast  sec 
my  feet  in  a  large  room".  All  sorts  of  in- 
securities and  uncertainties  overwhelmed 
him — thrones  toppled — 

False  gods  had  arisen.  Ther»  were  people 
who  felt  God  had  abandoned  them.  While 
wrestling  with  great,  dark,  furtive  powers, 
the  autiior  kept  his  affirmations.  Listen  to 
his  song: 

"In  Thee,  O  Lord,  do  I  seek  refuge. 
Incline  tv.ine  ear  to  me. 
Take   me   out  of   the   net  that   Is   hidden 

from  me. 
Into  Thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit; 
Thou  hast  set  my  feet  In  a  large  room." 

How  did  the  writer  get  Into  this  large  room, 
this  bewildering  vastness?  He  affirms  that 
God  put  him  there.  That's  how  he  got  there. 
And  this  Is  the  Psalm  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
quoted  on  a  cross  in  the  dark  hour  of  his  own 
agony  and  In  the  darker  hour  of  world  his- 
tory, v.hen  lingermg  between  life  and  death 
He  found  himself  In  the  waU-leas  room. 

Doesn't  this  give  us  a  clue  as  to  how  we 
can  live  In  this  physical  universe  which 
seems  so  incomprehensibly  boundless,  wall- 
less,  immeasurable,  with  neither  bottom  nor 
top  nor  sides,  where  It  Is  so  easy  to  be  lonely 
and  powerless?  Man  has  to  live  In  It.  If  he  Is 
to  live  In  It  he  must  make  some  choices. 

\  Looking  at  this  big  room  a  man  can  say 
of  it  that  it  Is  a  vast,  impersonal,  mindless, 
spint-less  universe  where  man  Is  cav.ght  and 
controlled  by  the  vast  relentless,  impersonal 
forces  of  nature.  Looking  at  It  he  can  say 
that  man  Is  Just  a  few  dollars  worth  of  chem- 


icals, blended  Into  the  universe  In  an  un- 
deflnable.  Impersonal  way. 

A  man  who  nmkes  thij  kind  of  choice  in- 
evitably must  feel  xuisupported  by  any  trans- 
cendent power  beyond  hlniself.  Moreover,  he 
win  never  be  able  adequately  to  explain  or 
account  for  wl-.at  we  describe  as  self-cou- 
sclous.^eos — awareness — creatlvi'.y— or  self- 
criticism — which  will  remila  to  baffle  him. 
That  is  one  hypothesis  from  wlilch  a  man 
u:ar  begin 

The  older  theologians  used  to  say  that  if 
you  find  a  watch  ticking  away,  you  conclude 
that  someoi:e  must  have  made  It,  wound  it 
up  and  set  It  going.  So  you  conclude  that  In 
this  universe  with  Its  law  affl*' order  there 
must  have  been  a  mind.  andW  mind  reposes 
In  a  Person.  This  Creative  Pery^.  spelled  with 
capital  letters,  guides  thl^iBBrid  in  these 
tnm>:ltuous.  turbulent.  re«Oitionary  days. 

Thus  a  man  may  chooserhe  God  hypoth- 
esis and  say  there  Is  a  creative,  personal  spirit 
or  eiiergy  at  the  center  of  things  which  Is 
vital,  transcendent  and  eternal.  He  can  ac- 
kno-.v!edge  the  reality  of  traffic  between  the 
seen  and  the  un«;cen,  the  Inter-action  be- 
tween the  visible  and  the  Invisible,  and  that 
in  this  communion  there  Is  life  and  growth. 
If  he  chooses  the  God  hypothesis  he  affirms 
that  God  Is  know-able  and  that  preyer  Is  a 
reality.  In  this  choice  he  Is  supported  by  the 
data  of  history.  For  the  record  of  the  mystics 
saints,  prophets  and  seers,  and  the  person 
of  Jesus  validate  this  hypothesis.  Only  as  a 
man  takes  into  account  these  realities  is  he 
really  an  educated  man.  Only  thus  does  he 
understand  himself.  He  will  learn  too  that 
the  thelstlc  premise  Is  more  likely  to  Inte- 
grate and  reinforce  his  personality  and  give 
him  the  plus  factor  of  the  transcendent. 

In  Jean  Paul  Sartre's  "Speech  of  the  Dead 
Christ  from  the  Building  of  the  World"  be 
des'crlbes  the  terrible  vision  of  a  world  with- 
out God  as  "flniteness  chewing  its  own  cud". 
The  dimension  of  the  Infinite,  supernatural 
and  eternal  Is  conspicuously  absent.  It  la  this 
missing  element  that  the  psalmist  puts  in 
life  and  keeps  In  life  when  he  says,  "Thou 
has  put  my  feet  In  a  large  room".  It  Is  God 
who  has  put  us  In  this  big  room,  a  room 
without  walls  or  barriers,  only  open  spaces, 
with  vast  Incredible,  lncomprehen»H»le  pos- 
sibilities for  good  or  Ul.  But  It  Is  God  who  put 
us  m  this  space  and  time.  Then  let  us  get 
Into  this  big  room,  get  all  the  way  into  It, 
get  In  with  both  feet.  Don't  leave  part  of 
yourself  in  another  room,  another  space  and 
time  with  Its  outmoded  forms  and  patterns. 
Glibly  people  talk  about  a  world  In  revolu- 
tion. What  we  do  not  recognize  Is  that  there 
are  some  real  and  there  are  some  false  revo- 
lutions. There  Is  the  authentic  revolution, 
creative  and  constructive,  and  some  lesser 
backlash  disturbances  some  folks  think  are 
revolutions. 

The  view  which  one  has  of  reality  deter- 
mines whether  or  not  he  has  a  sick  mind  or 
a  well  mind.  The  sick  mind  Is  one  that  will 
not  face  reality,  which  avoids  looking  at  the 
whole  scene  as  It  Is,  runs  from  It  and  tries 
to  escape.  The  healthy  mind  admits  what  It 
sees,  defines  the  problems,  analyzes  the  Is- 
sues and  brings  all  possible  energies  and  re- 
sources to  solving  the  problems.  When  some- 
body writes  an  editorial  saying  "America  Is 
sick",  I  wonder  what  he  sees — where  la  hla 
sense  of  history,  of  the  transcendent,  the 
eternal?  Problems  do  not  make  people  sick, 
surmounting  problems  makes  them  healthy. 
This  Is  the  difference  between  real  and  false 
revolutions.  Most  of  the  problems  In  our  world 
today  are  problems  of  progress.  Our  prob- 
lems are  not  problems  of  decay  but  of  dy- 
namic change,  and  we  need  to  get  In  with  the 
right  kind  of  revolution  as  we  Uve  In  this  big 
room. 

An  old  college  friend.  Dr.  John  Purbay, 
points  out  that  living  in  this  big  room  with 
Its  reTOlutlonary  complexities  la  like  Uvlng 
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In  a  house  while  remodeling  it.  When  you 
look  at  the  blueprint  you  see  where  you  are 
going,  what  Is  happening,  you  have  a  vision 
of  the  finished  product.  Thus  you  do  not 
mind  the  noise,  the  disorder,  the  dirt.  You 
are  working  on  solutions,  you  are  a  builder. 
People  are  always  miserable  when  they  see 
only  the  dirt.  You  can  live  either  way  In  this 
big  room  which  Is  our  world  in  our  time. 
You  can  see  the  authentic  revolution  mov- 
ing toward  the  coming  of  a  better  world,  or 
you  can  get  tangled  In  the  phony  revolution 
and  tiny  side  shows  where  everything  Is 
destructive,  where  you  know  all  the  things 
that  are  wrong,  where  you  see  only  the  dirt 
and  debris  and  not  the  blueprint.  Or  you 
can  recognize  the  turbulence  for  what  It  Is — 
the  dynamism  of  a  God-released  creativity. 
Look  at  our  Nation  today  and  its  anguish 
of  soul.  For  some  part  of  each  day  for  36 
days  I  sat  In  the  Watergate  hearings,  held  In 
the  Caucus  Room  Just  above  my  office.  (By 
the  way,  both  the  Chairman,  Sen.  Ervln  and 
the  Vice  Chairman,  Sen.  Baker,  are  Presby- 
terian E:iders. ) 

My  conviction  Is  that  nothing  In  recent 
history  so  confirms  that  we  are  a  "nation 
under  God"  as  what  Is  now  encompassed  by 
the  word  "Watergate". 

America  Is  troubled  because  we  are  aware 
of  God  and  truth  and  righteousness.  If  we 
did  not  know  In  our  heart  of  hearts  what  is 
right  we  would  not  be  troubled  by  what  is 
wrong.  It  Is  precisely  because  deep  in  the 
American  consciousness  there  is  a  profound 
sense  of  righteousness  that  we  are  agonizing 
over  what  Is  wrong.  Deep  In  the  American 
soul  there  Is  an  awareness  of  God,  of  truth, 
and  a  fixed  point  of  moral  reference.  This  Is 
a  deep  awareness  of  God.  of  right  and  wrong 
mediated  by  many  denominations. 

It  is  demonstrably  clear  that  if  a  man  lies 
or  cheats,  or  steals  or  bears  false  witness, 
covets  his  neighbor's  power  or  wealth  he 
destroys  his  personality  as  surely  as  bullets 
destroy  the  body.  "The  Ten  Commandments 
wlU  not  budge",  said  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
Break  them  and  you  break  yourself — and  if 
unrepentant  and  unredeemed  you  not  only 
destroy  yourself  but  your  country  and  your 
-culture. 

"To  b«  under  God"  as  a  nation  means  not 
only  to  be  under  his  sovereignty  and  his 
guidance,  but  In  the  process  of  history  to 
be  under  his  judgment. 

When  the  painful,  cleansing  redemptive 
process  Is  over  we  wUl  know  that  our  Con- 
stitution and  our  Form  of  Government  works. 
We  will  have  better  election  laws  and  a  citi- 
zenry which  gives  pr'macy  to  the  chiracter 
of  a  candidate  rather  than  the  party  to  which 
he  belongs  or  the  platform  on  which  he 
stands. 

Think  of  the  revolution  in  communica- 
tions such  as  radio,  television,  motion  pic- 
tures, and  the  meaning  of  disseminating  the 
printed  word,  which  have  multiplied  ex- 
plosively within  a  generation  or  two.  The 
people  of  the  world  have  been  made  Immedi- 
ately aware  of  one  another.  The  whole  world 
Is  a  neighborhood.  That  Is  one  of  the  fea- 
tures of  living  In  this  big  room  today. 

Some  time  ago  I  was  strolling  through  the 
Rotunda  of  the  Capitol  when  stopped  by  two 
attractively  dressed  women  who  said,  "Ton 
are  Dr.  Elson.  arent  you?"  ....  "We  are  from 
New  Zealand  and  we  want  to  thank  you  for 
the  funeral  service  you  conducted  for  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower.  We  saw  and  heard  It  by 
Telstar".  That  single  event  was  heard  and 
seen  by  more  people  than  any  other  funeral 
In  the  history  of  the  world  because,  of  course, 
there  were  more  radios  and  television  sets 
than  before.  The  communications  revolu- 
tion emphasizes  what  It  means  for  himianlty 
to  live  In  this  one  big  room. 

Take  the  explosion  In  knowledge  abetted 
by  the  spread  in  communications  and  com- 
puter. We  are  told  that  if  all  the  knowledge 
developed  in  the  physical  sciences  through- 
out history  up  to  1900  were  given  the  weight 


of  one  unit,  another  unit  had  been  devel- 
oped by  1940,  and  that  now  scientific  knowl- 
edge Is  doubling  about  every  15  years.  Of  all 
the  genuine  scientists  who  have  lived  In  the 
world  i:  Is  reported  that  90%  are  living  today. 
Although  we  have  more  knowledge  about  life 
and  the  physical  universe,  the  challeuge  of 
the  revolution  in  knowledge  Is  In  the  Inter- 
pretation and  use  of  it. 

Look  at  the  revolution  In  health  and  life 
expectancy.  This  is  the  first  generation  to  be 
devoid  of  epidemics  such  as  flu.  diphtheria, 
smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  mun^ps,  measles,  and 
tuberculosis. 

Look  at  the  differences  in  life  expectancy. 
A  young  man  today  can  expect  to  live  50  per- 
cent longer  than  his  grandfather.  The  Amer- 
ican Geriatrics  Society  has  predicted  that  by 
the  end  of  the  century  an  American  may  look 
forward  to  a  life  expectancy  of  120  years  with 
Social  Security  beginning  at  105  If  ycu  choose 
to  retire.  That's  part  of  the  creative,  con- 
structive revolution. 

Think  of  this — the  authentic  revolution  In 
my  life-time.  For  15  years  of  my  early  life 
I  lived  In  one  house,  which  went  through 
the  metamorphosis  from  kerosene  lamps,  to 
gas  light,  to  modern  electricity  with  all  the 
gadgets — and  for  heat  went  through  the 
stages  of  a  fireplace  In  every  room  to  central 
hot  air  distributed  and  controlled  In  every 
area  of  the  house. 

Look  at  transportation.  I  remember  deliv- 
ering milk  from  a  horse-drawn  vi'agon  to  a 
small  town  route,  of  plt(h!ng  hay  upon  a 
horse-drawn  hay  ladder,  of  working  with  a 
hand-hoe,  of  spreading  feitllizer  Dv  hand- 
fork,  of  helping  mUk  by  hand  18  head  of 
cows.  Now  that  farm  has  a  big  gas  tank  and 
a  stable  not  full  of  horses,  but  machlnerv. 
As  a  boy  riding  the  railroad  trains  Into 
Pittsburgh,  trains  which  ran  about  every 
30  minutes,  I  was  always  fascinated  by  the 
horse-drawn  trolley  waiting  for  the  train  at 
the  30th  Street  Station.  Passengers  got  .off 
the  train  and  got  on  the  trolley.  The  horse 
pulled  the  trolley  up  the  grade  to  the  crest 
of  the  hill.  Then  the  single  crew  man  un- 
hitched the  horse,  put  the  horse  on  the 
platform,  and  the  car  coasted  with  man  and 
horse  back  down  the  hill  for  the  next  train. 
Now  the  hill  has  almost  been  removed  and 
the  people  zip  up  In  something  like  a  tube. 
Think  of  the  revoljtlon  in  transppvtatlon. 
Some  time  ago  I  preached  at  both  jiomlng 
church  services  in  Washington,  then  had 
Sunday  dinner  at  home.  Then,  I  took  a  Jet 
to  Las  Vegas — for  some  very  proper  appoint- 
ments. Upon  arrival  I  settled  In  a  comfortable 
room  where  I  slept  for  3  hours,  then  I 
dressed,  went  to  the  Convention  hall  and 
spoke  to  5.000  people  at  the  Klwanls  con- 
vention  about   religion   in   American   life 

all  on  one  Sunday. 

That's  what  we  do  In  this  world  of  revo- 
lutionary change  where  God  has  put  us  In 
a  big  room. 

Take  the  problem  of  poverty.  Poverty  Is 
always  relative. 

Since  government  officials  have  only  In 
recent  years  defined  poverty  In  terms  of  so 
many  dollars  per  year,  a  lot  of  people  are 
suddenly  realizing  they  grew  up  In  poverty 
but  didn't  know  It.  Some  of  our  greatest 
leaders  today,  by  their  own  present  defini- 
tions, grew  up  In  poverty— but  thev  didn't 
know  it.  Indeed  they  were  rich  in  proportion 
to  the  fewness  of  their  wants.  Thev  didn't 
have  television  and  radio  and  high  pressure 
advertising  to  tell  them  what  other  peoDle 
had. 

Poverty  Is  relative — always  relative.  Pov- 
erty In  the  United  States  Is  affluence  In  Peru 
or  India  Viewed  against  the  whole  world 
some  in  the  United  States  are  only  less  af- 
fluent than  others  because  the  whole  nation 
Is  affluent.  We  are  the  first  generation  with 
too  much  food  and  we  are  working  on  the 
problem  of  distribution.  That  Is  the  au- 
thentic revolution  becavise  we  are  working  on 
It.  It  Is  true  that  a  lot  of  people  need  to  be 
fed  better,  clothed  better,  housed  better,  ed- 
ucated better — but  It  Is  coming. 


Again,  consider  the  problem  of  crime.  Some 
people  think  they  are  leading  a  revolutlou 
by  ganging  up  on  policemen — calling  them 
"pigs,"  making  the  custodians  of  our  safety 
accursed,  and  the  law-treakers  the  heroes. 
They  are  not  In  the  real  revolution.  There  is 
no  great  eagerncos  to  help  or  build  or  heal 
in  triese  elforts,  only  to  break  dov,-n,  destrcy. 
injure,  kill.  Tne  real  revclutiou  is  with  those 
who  strive  i'cr  hetter  liws,  improved  correc- 
tional methods,  more  emphatic  enforcement. 
Do  you  know  more  teen-agers  were  lost  last 
year  in  New  York  State  on  drugs  than  were 
killed  In  Vietnam?  V.'e  are  goi;ig  to  have  a 
revolution  here  that  Is  real — because  some  of 
the  hcrrors  of  drugs  v/111  so  shock  ycung  peo- 
ple they.  In  fnelr  IdealUm  and  energy,  will 
rise  up  and  solve  therii. 

Look  at  the  problem  of  pollution — a  real 
anxiety.  How  did  we  get  I'?  Because  of  prog- 
ress. We  are  busy  on  it!  We  had  better  work 
on  It  If  we  are  to  live  In  this  big  room.  The 
biggest  amount  of  polluting  Is  done  by  In- 
dividuals. One  state  last  ye-^  spent  $50  mil- 
lion on  one  super  highway  keeping  it  clean. 
We  will  solve  much  of  It  when  we  learn  never 
to  throw  anything  down  which  someone 
else  must  pick  up. 

Look  at  religion  and  the  Church.  There  has 
been  more  creative  discontent  and  construc- 
tive renewal  In  the  last  10  years  than  in  the 
preceding  400.  Good  Pope  John  XXUI  opened 
the  windows  to  let  In  the  fresh  air  and  with 
It  came  a  tornado — like  Pentecost  "the 
mighty  rushing  wind"  of  energy  of  crea- 
tivity, of  dynamic  change  which  Is  trans- 
forming everything  from  the  Vatican  to  the 
Quaker  Meeting. 

According  to  the  Gallup  Poll,  97*7-  of 
Americans  still  believe  In  God.  Young  people 
may  not  have  as  much  enthusiasm  for  Insti- 
tutions as  their  parents  but  they  are  very 
rellglotjs.  My  son  took  the  Confirmation 
course  three  times  and  every  time  deferred 
Confirmation.  But  he  gets  up  every  morning 
at  4:30  to  pray.  Thirty  years  ago  \0%  of 
the  colleges  had  religious  departments,  now 
only  10%  of  all  colleges  and  universities  are 
without  religious  studies.  It's  not  the  absence 
of  religion.  It's  the  freakish,  simplistic.  Ir- 
rational, volatile,  uncritical,  ])neumatlc  reli- 
gious expressions  which  make  some  of  us 
worry.  The  Church  •■•  the  mo^t  relevant  In- 
stitution of  man— it  deals  with  birth,  bap- 
tism, marriage,  home.  dcTth — de-^tlny. 

Look  at  how  the  God-directed  authentic 
revolution  has  liberated  and  lifted  woman. 
Now  she  does  everything  man  does  and  one 
thing  man  doesn't — she  still  has  the  babies. 
At  long  last  nearly  every  vocation  and  form 
of  work  is  open  to  her  somewhere  In  the 
world. 

V/e  even  have  Page  girls  In  the  United 
States  Senate.  A  few  years  ago  our  denomi- 
nation for  the  first  time  elected  a  woman 
Moderator — Its  highest  offcer.  And  recently 
for  the  first  time  in  200  years  a  highly  edu- 
cated, fully  qualified,  authentically  ordained 
woman  clergyman  of  a  respectable  denomi- 
nation, at  my  Invitation,  offered  the  con-, 
venmg  prayer  In  the  United  States  Senate. 
The  real  revoluatlon  is  all  about  us. 

Look  at  the  problem  of  civil  rights.  The 
reason  there  is  so  much  not?e  about  It  Is 
that  we  are  doing  so  much.  Most  of  us  have 
too  much  guilt 

We  sometimes  forget  that  white  men  have 
been  slaves  throughout  history — Rome,  Ba- 
bylon, Egypt,  Syria.  "In  Africa  there  Is  not 
a  single  record  of  a  white  man  making  a 
slave  out  of  a  black  man".  You  will  find  that 
sentence  In  the  official  school  book  which 
children  use  as  a  ter.t  in  NlgerU.  The  book 
goes  on  to  say  that  white  slave  traders  did 
not  leave  their  ships.  Black  slave  traders 
captured  blacks  and  sold  them. 

Never  forget  we  were  the  second  nation 
to  abolish  slavery— the  BrltUh  werw  first. 
Perhaps  we  need  a  little  credit  and  less 
blame.  Although  we  did  not  grant  full  civil 
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rights  when  slavery  went  out  legally,  we  are 
doing  It  now.  We  are  not  through.  Look 
at  the  progress  of  the  last  100  years— more 
especlaUy  the  last  20  years.  Percentage-wise 
there  are  more  blacks  In  VS.  colleges  and 
universities  than  all  persons  in  college  In 
England,  Germany  and  Italy  combined,  and 
mere  blacks  In  U.S.  colleges  than  In  all 
Africa  We  are  not  through.  The  authentic 
revolution  goes  on.  / 

Look  at  the  problem  of  war.  / 

The  revolution  In  science  produced  the 
atomic  bomb  and  the  bomb  has  made  wars 
obsolete.  The  balance  of  terror  has  at  least 
averted  war  on  a  world  basis. 

But  we  still  have  Uttle  wars— people  get 
killed  Just  as  dead — and  little  wars  are  ex- 
pensive too.  Even  little  wars  will  become 
more  obsolete  as  we  learn  how  to  use  other 
forms  of  equivalent  power  for  mlUtarj' 
power  m  the  implementation  of  foreign 
policy  and  In  guiding  the  destiny  of  the  na- 
tions. We  are  simply  going  to  have  to  find 
alternate  ways  to  solve  confilcts  If  we  are 
to  live  In  this  big  room  Into  which  God  has 
brought  us.  And  even  here  we  have  promise — 
frustrations  can  be  worked  out  In  such  world 
organizations  as  the  United  Nations. 

We  have  many  Irritating  revolutions — 
much  turbulence  because  we  do  not  see  the 
big  revolution.  We  do  not  comprehend  the 
true  revolution,  because  a  sense  of  the  trans- 
cendence and  eternal  has  gone  out  of  life. 
We  tend  to  see  only  the  little  here  and  now. 
We  do  not  see  the  distant  scene,  take  the 
long  view.  The  world  is  better  than  the 
phony,  destructive  revolutionaries  say. 

You  can  choose  to  live  In  this  big  room  Into 
which  God  has  brought  us  and  flail  away  In 
all  directions  against  everything  and  every- 
Ijody — or  you  can  see  God  in  the  movement 
of  history,  believe  In  HU  providAce,  get  on 
with  His  task. 

Our  troubles  In  America  are  troubles  of 
success,  not  failure.  And  the  reason  we  have 
trouble  in  America  Is  because  the  authentic 
revolution  has  gotten  hold  of  us.  It  was  first 
set  loose  In  America  on  a  large  scale.  It  came 
out  of  many  forces — at  the  plnacle  and  con- 
vergence of  the  renaissance,  the  Industrial 
revolution,  the  Judean-Chrlstlan  heritage — 
primarily  cataclysmic  16th  century  Protest- 
ant Reformation  saying  man  Is  the  highest 
creation,  the  most  valued  entity  In  the  uni- 
verse, he  Is  created  by  God  to  be  free  and 
every  man  not  equally  endowed  Is  equally 
free  under  God  for  maximum  growth  and 
well-being.  The  Declaratioa  of  Independeface 
announced  It.  The  Constitution  and  our  In- 
stitutions confirm  and  sustain  it. 

You  can  try  to  live  In  this  big  room  with- 
out dkod— without  the  Infinite  or  eternal— 
the  transcent — or  you  can  believe  It  Is  tJod 
who  has  put  us  In  the  big  room — and  go  on 
with  Him 

That's  the  way  Jesus  lived  In  It.  And  when 
He  died  on  a  cross  He  quoted  this  psalm: 

"Into  Thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit; 
Thou  has  set  my  feet  In  a  large  room." 

If  He  could  live  that  way  and  die  that  way. 
isn't  that  the  clue  for  us? 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMISSION 
FOR  INDUSTRIAL  PEACE 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  al- 
ways have  held  the  highest  regard  for 
the  leaders  of  the  American  labor  move- 
ment and  the  leaders  of  our  business 
community.  Their  interaction  has  meant 
the  growth  of  the  finest  work  force  in 
the  world  and  the  most  productive  eco- 
nomic machine  In  the  world. 

Recently,  a  reoort  was  filed  by  the  Na- 
tional Commission  for  Industrial  Peace 
which  included  these  leaders.  The  Com- 
mission chairman  was  David  L.  Cole.  The 
members  included  I.  W.  Abel,  president 


of  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America; 
Stephen  B.  Bechtel,  Jr..  president  of 
Bechtel  Corp.;  Prank  Pitzsimmons,  pres- 
ident of  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters;  Edward  W.  Carter,  chairman 
of  the  board,  Broadway  Hale  Stores,  Inc.; 
Paul  Hall,  president  of  Seafarers'  In- 
ternational Union  of  North  America;  R. 
Heath  Larry,  vice  chairman  of  the 
board.  United  States  Steel  Corp.;  George 
Meany,  president  of  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor  and  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations;  James  M.  Roche, 
member  of  the  board  and  chief  execu- 
tive oCBcer  of  General  Motors  Corp.; 
Leonard  Woodstock,  president  of  Inter- 
national Union  United  Automobile,  Aero- 
space and  Agricultural  Implement  Work- 
ers of  America;  and  Walter  B.  Wriston, 
chairman  of  First  National  City  Bank. 

These  Commission  members  named  by 
executive  order  a  year  ago,  filed  a  re- 
port recenUy  which  I  believe  deserves 
the  attention  of  all  of  us  since  it  focuses 
on  the  future  of  labor-management  re- 
lations. Their  summary  of  the  current 
situation  and  their  recommendations  de- 
serve our  attention  and  I  believe  our 
support. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The   National   Commission   for   Industrial 
Peace  Report  and  Recommendations 
National  Commission 

for  Industrial  Peace, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  3, 1974. 
Dear  Mr.  President:   We  submit  herewith 
the  report  of  the  National  Commission  for 
Industrial   Peace   which   was   created   under 
your  Executive  Order  11710  of  April  4,  1973. 
In  broad  terms,  this  Commission  was  asked 
to  explore  methods  for  the  reconciliation  of 
lal)or-management    disputes    in    the    public 
interest  and   to  make   recommendations  to 
you  concerning  these  and  related  matters. 
The  Commission  was  also  told  to  establish 
additional      labor -management -public      ad- 
visory panels  with  respect  to  particular  sec- 
tors of  the  economy. 

It  Is  now  approximately  one  year  since  this 
Commission  was  established,  and  It  seems 
to  Its  members.  Including  Government  offi- 
cials who  are  serving  as  the  ex  officio  mem- 
bers, that  it  Is  now. timely  to  submit  our 
report  and  recommendations. 

This  report  and  Its  recommendations  re- 
flect the  thinking  of  the  Commission  mem- 
bers. The  members  discussed  the  substance 
of  this  report  before  It  was  drafted,  and  they 
all  had  the  draft  for  review  for  some  weeks. 
It  was  agreed  that  they  would  transmit  any 
suggestions  or  criticisms  to  the  Chairman. 
Mr,  Wriston  has  asked  that  It  be  noted  that 
because  of  his  unfamUlarlty  with  the  subject 
matter  he  Is  not  Joining  In  this  report. 

There  has  been  relatively  little  exception 
taken  to  the  report  as  drafted,  and  any  mem- 
bers who  would  like  to  do  so  have  been  and 
still  are  free  to  express  their  disagreement 
or  exceptions.  We  did  not  take  a  vote  as  such, 
preferring  to  proceed  by  discussion  and  con- 
sensus, which  has  clearly  been  reached. 
Respectfully. 

David  L.  Cole,  Chairman. 


Member  National  Commission  for 
Industrial   Pkace 
Chairman :  David  L.  Cole. 

LABOR 

I.  W.  Abel,  President  of  United  Steelworkers 
of  America. 


Frank  Fltzslmmons,  President  of  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 

Paul  Hall.  President  of  Seafarers'  Interna- 
tional Union  of  North  America. 

George  Meany,  President  of  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations. 

Leonard  Woodcock,  President  of  Interna- 
tional Union  United  Automobile,  Aero^ace 
and  Agricultural  Implement  Workers  of 
America. 

management 

Stephen  D.  Bechtel,  Jr.,  President  of 
Bechtel   Corporation. 

Edward  W.  Carter,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Broadway-Hale  Stores,  Inc. 

R.  Heath  Larry,  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  United  States  Steel  Corp. 

James  M.  Roche,  Member  of  the  Board  & 
Chief  Executive  Officer  of  General  Motors 
Corporation. 

Walter  B.  Wriston,  Chairman  of  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank. 

EX  OFFICO 

Honorable  George  P.  Shultz,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

Honorable  Peter  J.  Brennan,  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

Honorable  Frederick  B.  Dent,  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

Honorable  John  T.  Dunlc^,  Director  of  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council. 

Honorable  W.  J.  User} ,  Jr.,  Director  of  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  ConcUlatlon  Service. 

The  CaEATioN,  Functions,  and  Activities  or 
This  Commission 
The  National  Commission  for  Industrial 
Peace  was  created  by  the  President's  Execu- 
tive Order  11710  of  April  4,  1973,  a  copy  of 
which  IS  appended  to  this  report.  The  func- 
tions of  the  Commission  are  set  forth  In  Sec- 
tion 3(a)  of  the  Executive  Order.  In  sum- 
mary, they  are  to  explore  methods  by  which 
labor  and  management  may  best  reconcile 
their  differences  through  *he  collective  bar- 
gaining process  conslsten^wlth  the  public 
Interest;  to  Investigate  how  the  Go\ernment 
may  be  most  helpful;  to  encourage  the  par- 
ties to  develop  procedures  to  facilitate  con- 
structive bargaining  and  the  resolution  of 
disputes  in  the  public  Interest;  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  President  concern- 
ing these  and  related  matters.  The  Commis- 
sion was  also  told  to  establish  additional 
labor-management-publlc  panels  with  re- 
spect to  particular  sectors. 

From  the  outset  we  regarded  ourselves  as 
a  temporary  or  ad  hoc  body  to  look  into  the 
matters  referred  to  us  by  the  Executive 
Order,  and  we  assumed  that  we  were  to  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  private  sector. 

We  thought  It  appropriate  to  engage  In 
discussions  with  labor  and  management  rep- 
resentatives xn  a  number  of  important  or 
basic  Industries.  Because  of  traditional  an- 
imosities and  the  hesitancy  of  many  rep- 
resentatives to  appear  to  be  too  conciliatory 
with  the  other  side,  we  found  that  the  dis- 
cussions were  generally  more  free  and  pro- 
ductive when  we  would  speak  to  them  sep- 
arately and  informally.  In  order  to  put  them 
at  ease  many  of  these  discussions  were  off 
the  record,  and  this  wlU  explain  why  we  re- 
frain from  giving  the  details  of  specific  dis- 
cussions. Nevertheless,  we  observed  and 
learned  a  good  deal  in  the  course  of  such 
meetings,  much  of  which  confirmed  Impres- 
sions we  already  had. 

Some  of  our  explorations  of  the  subjects 
assigned  to  us  were  with  Joint  labor  and 
management  groups.  We  had  such  discus- 
sions, obviously,  with  the  major  representa- 
tives of  management  and  the  union  In  the 
steel  industry,  Messrs.  R  Heath  Larry  and 
I.  W.  Abel,  who  are  members  of  this  Com- 
mission. We  also  met  with  labor-management 
committees  In  the  railroad  Industry,  which 
have  been  meeting  for  some  time  on  a  more 
or    less   regular   basis    to   consider    matters 
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which  they  hope  to  c;e:ir  up  or  correct  be- 
fore their  next  negotiations. 

Because  it  Is  necessary  to  have  the  lead- 
ership of  labor  and  Industry  overcome  the 
force  of  old  hablta  and  attitudes  which  de- 
veloped In  the  years  when  there  were  bitter 
struggles  over  the  right  to  organize  and  be 
recognized,  we  deemed  it  helpful  to  pre- 
sent papers  or  to  participate  In  symposiums 
or  conferences  In  which  labor-management 
relations  were  being  reexamined  and  ana- 
lyzed. Our  purpose  was  largely  of  a  mission- 
ary or  educational  nature — to  encourage  the 
parties  to  open  their  minds  to  more  rational 
and  constructive  approaches  to  the  settle- 
ment of  labor  disputes  than  their  custom- 
ary reliance  on  economic  strife. 

In  some  Instances  we  suggested  that  the 
parties  give  serious  thought  to  setting  up  a 
standing  committee  to  engage  In  discussions 
of  problems  well  in  advance  of  negotiations, 
with  the  view  of  avoiding  crisis  or  deadline 
bargaining.  It  Is  our  thought  that  such  Joint 
committees  can  also  Investigate  and  collate 
data  and  facts  without  which  negotiations 
become  more  difficult  as  the  contract  expira- 
tion date  approaches.  In  at  least  one  Indus- 
try we  found  that  a  serious  source  of  fric- 
tion Is  a  badly  bogged  down  grievance  pro- 
cedure. We  urged  their  Joint  committee,  as 
a  necessary  first  step  to  work  on  ways  to 
make  more  exnedltlous  and  effective  the  pro- 
cedures they  have  set  up  for  handling  griev- 
ances. We  pointed  out  that  such  a  course  has 
had  beneficial  effects  in  other  industries  \n 
Improving  the  relationship  as  a  whole. 

In  cormection  with  possible  decontrols 
under  the  Cost  of  Living  Program,  one  of 
our  members  has  obtained  assurances  In 
some  Instances  from  the  parties  that  they 
win  give  serious  attention  to  the  setting  up 
of  Joint  committees  as  a  means  of  avoiding 
or  settling  obstinate  labor  disputes,  with 
such  committees  to  Include  a  mutually  ac- 
ceptable neutral   as  chairman. 

We  have  solicited  the  possible  assistance 
of  several  outstanding  labor  relations  ex- 
perts who  would  be  wining  to  act  as  chair- 
men on  such  Joint  committees  If  selected 
by  both  labor  and  management. 

A  new  factor  was  Introduced  by  the  energy 
crisis.  This  was  of  sufficient  Impact  on  labor 
relations  for  the  President  to  announce  on 
January  5,  1974  the  appointment  of  W.  J. 
Usery,  Jr.  as  nls  special  assistant  to  handle 
the  unusual  labor  dlfllcvltles  caused  by  this 
shortage.  He  was  also  as  iced  to  take  respon- 
sibility for  the  coordination  of  all  mediation 
and  labor  relations  activities  Involving  the 
public  and  private  sectors  of  the  economy. 
Including  the  transportation  industries,  and 
to  submit  recommendations  for  the  syste- 
matic development  of  long-range  govern- 
mental programs  to  promote  labor-manage- 
ment peace  In  all  sectors.  As  one  of  our  mem- 
bers, Mr.  Usery  has  followed  closely  the  ac- 
tivities of  our  Commission,  and  he  contin- 
ues to  serve  as  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service. 

We  believe  that  the  time  has  arrived  for 
our  functions  to  be  turned  over  to  one  of 
the  permanent  government  agencies  or 
branches.  We  have  refrained  from  buUdlng 
up  a  staff  or  organization  of  any  substantial 
size  to  develop  and  administer  programs  of 
the  kind  we  have  been  trying  to  Initiate.  It 
would  be  sheer  waste  to  duplicate  an  exist- 
ing agency  active  In  the  same  field  which  has 
the~facllltles  and  comjjetence  to  perform 
these  functions.  We  are  of  the  oplnlOD  that 
the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Serv- 
ice Is  such  an  agency,  and  we  shall  have 
some  recommendations  on  this  subject  in  the 
succeeding  parts  of  this  report. 

OBSEBVATTONS    OF    THE    COMMISSION' 

In  Section  3(a)  of  Executive  Order  11710 
specified  tasks  are  assigned  to  this  Commis- 
sion. This  section  proceeds  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  collective  bargaining  process 


win  not  be  cilsturb-d  and  will  continue  as 
the  primary  means  of  resolving  labor  dis- 
putes. This  Is  la  koapiiig  with  our  declared 
national  labor  policy. 

Studies  and  programs  of  the  kind  con- 
templated by  this  Executive  Order  have  been 
'indertaken  or  engaged  In  a  niunber  of  times 
in  the  past  15  or  20  years.  Some  have  baen 
under  Government  auspices,  and  some  have 
t)eea  set  up  by  private  non-profit  organiza- 
tions. In  connection  with  the  drafting  cf  this 
report  we  have  reviewed  a  number  of  Euch 
studies  or  programs.  Ihose  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  these  have  generally  bee;:  recog- 
nized as  highly  qualified  In  the  field  of  la- 
bor rehitlons.  Some  of  these  programs  have 
been  conducted  on  a  tripartite  basis,  and 
the  others  solely  by  public  or  neutral  experts. 
We  are  coufluing  our  analysis  to  four  of 
these  programs.  In  each  of  which  two  or 
more  of  the  members  of  our  Commission 
played  active  parts.  Chronologically,  the  first 
was  the  study  set  up  by  Secretary  of  Labor 
James  P.  Mitchell  to  seek  Improvement 
in  labor-management  relations  and  the 
strengthening  of  collective  bargaining  in  the 
atomic  energy  field.  A  report  was  filed  on 
January  31,  1957  In  which  a  rather  full 
analysis  was  made  of  collective  bargaining 
and  our  national  labor  policy,  most  of  which 
Is  definitely  relevant  and  applicable  to  the 
work  of  our  Comml.ssion.  That  committee 
consisted  of  five  neutrals. 

Next  in  point  of  time  was  that  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development  by  an  independent 
study  group  which  resulted  In  a  thoughtful 
report  entitled  The  Public  Interest  in  Na- 
tional Labor  Policy.  This  was  published  in 
1961.  Again,  the  study  group  was  all-neu«:ral 
In  composition. 

-A-bout  a  year  later.  In  May,  19  52.  Free  and 
Rr^ponsible  Collective  Bargcining  c.':d  /•»- 
ciustri  I  Pcfxce,  a  report  by  the  I'r?sld-'nfs 
advisory  committee  on  labor-manat-cmeut 
policy.  wa.s  Issued.  This  advisory  coimaUtee 
wa-T  tripartite. 

The  foi'.rth  program  v.e  desire  to  mention 
l."-.  that  conducted  by  the  American  Arbitra- 
tion Assuclatloii  through  its  labor-maisace- 
meut  advisory  committee:  This  program  uas 
started  In  1971.  having  been  li. spired  by  pub- 
licly expressed  views  of  our  member.  Georse 
Meany.  Preslde.it  of  the  AFX,-<:iO.  that  the 
time  had  come  for  labor  and  management  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  use  of  vol- 
untary arbitration  as  an  alter  atlve  to  the 
.strike  In  contract  neiictKtlons.  He  pro:'lcited 
this  on  the  heavy  cost  and  other  buraeis  of 
strikes  and  emphasized  that  (t  Is  i:i  the  mu- 
tual Intere.'^^t  of  the  parties  iis  well  as  to  their 
Individual  benefit  to  agree  on  a  substitute 
procedure  of  this  kind.  TMs  adviscry  com- 
mittee Is  composed  of  represe.itatlves  of  la- 
bor. Industry  ard  the  public. 

The  American  Arbitration  Association  pro- 
gram sought  to  Induce  In  labor  .^nd  Industry 
a  wlUlngness  to  employ  third  party  assist- 
ance when  they  reach  impasse  In  their  dlrtct 
negotiations.  Progress  was  slo-.v,  but  there  was 
some  encouragement.  Whea  President  Nlxoa 
Issued  bis  E.xecutlve  Order  oti  April  4.  1973. 
however.  It  was  deemed  wise  to  suspend  the 
activity  of  the  American  Arbitration  Associ- 
ation committee  In  deference  to  our  Commis- 
sion, although  It  was  made  clear  that  It  might 
be  reactivated.  If  It  Is.  we  shall  assume  that 
there  will  be  no  sense  of  rivalry  between  t.he 
American  Arbitration  Association  and  the 
''overumental  agency  wh'ch  hereaf'er  adml.i- 
Isters  the  national  labor  relations  program 
on  which  cur  Commission  '.las  been  work'ng. 
The  approach  of  the  Amer-?;\n  .Arbitration 
Association  as  a  nongovernmental  agency 
may  differ  from  that  of  the  .government 
agency  and  It  may  well  be  advantageous  to 
have  different  approaches  to  programs  which 
have  as  their  objective  the  Improvement  of 
collective  bargaining  and  the  promotion  of 
Industrial  peace.  For  many  years  both  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service 


aad  ine  American  Arbitration  Association 
have  been  atii-iinlstering  separate  labor  ar- 
oitiatlon  programs.  This  has  liOt  prevented 
them  fro.n  cooper.iiins  '"  fo.icreiiceo  -iid 
o'her  undertakli  gs  designed  to  better  meet 
the  ueeds  of  the  parties  who  engage  In  arbl- 
tratiou  and  to  euhauce  ■.iie  ge.itral  accept- 
ar.co  i)f  aroltratir.n. 

We  shall  recommend.  In  fact,  that  non- 
i  .vernme:,t-il  r  r;  ti'.l-i-.t'ons  'ike  the  Ameri- 
ca I  Arbitr.'tion  A.sao\.'litioii  be  e;  co'ira^ed  to 
co:  dxict  Dro^r-viLs  the  pitrT^se  if  whicii  Is  to 
jjrorn.te  constructive  and  responjlble  means 
of  resolving  !ab  -r  dls.-utei. 

Cr  rcviciv  ii  t'le  abo>'e  four  studies  or 
pro'jrams  siioied  f.^at  In  iiiuf'.imeutM  prlaci- 
plts  ihey  arc  ver>-  much  alike.  In  all  four 
ther..-  !■>  uiirua'.ified  ace . viau .-e  oi  jur  na- 
tioi.al  labor  policy  of  reiyi.ig  on  collective 
oargriliiiag  as  the  pri-.iury  tnean-.  f  r.-tolviug. 
labor  disputes,  a.iU  ot  ^vin^  great  latitude 
to  the  parties  la  iris  process.  The  d"llef  Is 
indicated  that  better  assurance  to  the  ijublic 
and  satisfaction  to  the  parties  can  be  at- 
ia:ned.  iMdir  a  i:rovram  1 1  which  the  parties 
thoniselvcs  piny  tne  active  and  determining 
psr'..  It  Is  also  clenr  that  all  the  experts  con- 
.-■Ider  thi.s  type  rZ  px.  iram  as  mt-jt  consistent 
or  -jonsri'oas  with  '-ur  declared  national  labor 
policy. 

The'-e  has  be?n  a  I'riwlvg  empha.sls  on 
the  factor  of  the  public  Interest  and  of  the 
nred  of  those  wio  ergage  In  collective  bar- 
-ralnlng  to  accept  this  responsibility  along 
with  the  ireedoni  given  them  In  the  manner 
la  which  they  conduct  themselves  In  collec- 
tive >:argainlTi^. 

DesTJlte  the  dislocations  and  burdens  suf- 
fered because  of  Interruptions  of  operations 
caused  by  labor  disputes,  there  has  been  a 
surprising  amount  of  unUerstardlng  and 
patience.  Except  on  a  rare  ad  hoc  basis,  in 
tlnie  of  peace,  strikes  cr  1-  ckouts  In  private 
Industry  have  net  been  legaUy  prohibited.  We 
have  brought  pressure  to  bear  through  me- 
diation avd  =uper  mediation,  we  have  made 
all  si-rts  of  appeals,  we  have  compelled  or 
Induced  parties  to  postpone  the  shutdown  of 
Industries  for  a  moderate  period  of  time,  but 
we  have  relied  basically  on  the  process  of  col- 
lective barsflnlng  to  end  the  shutdown  cr 
t^e  threat  of  shutdown. 

There  Is  confidence  that  free  collective  bar- 
g.Mnlng  will  keep  Improving  with  the  matur- 
ing of  the  labor-management  relationships, 
that  It  will  bec-me  more  effective  as  t^e 
means  of  resolving  disputes,  and  that  U  will 
become  more  responsible  In  the  process. 

This  Is  so  despite  the  Intensity  of  the  con- 
flicts In  the  more  primitive  periods  when 
labor  was  trying  to  organize  and  gain  rec- 
oijnltlon,  and  the  fact  that  habits  of  sus- 
picion and  hostility  became  strongly  In- 
grained. Sach  habits  are  not  quickly 
changed,  but  we  must  continue  to  encourage 
the  respective  leartershlp  to  do  so. 

In  the  Atomic  Energy  Labor-Management 
Report.  President  Elsenhower  U  quoted  with 
approval  for  his  statement  In  1956  that; 

"If  the  government  Impatiently  charges 
Into  every  major  dispute,  the  negotiations 
between  the  parties  will  become  a  pointless 
farce  while  everyone  waits  to  see  what  the 
government  will  do." 

This  report  also  calls  attention  to  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  reference  In  1955  to  ne- 
gotiations "without  government's  unwar- 
ranted Interference."  and  his  belief  that  un- 
derlying our  rational  labor  policy  Is  the  as- 
sumption ''that  labor  organizations  and 
management  will  both  develop  the  highest 
standards  of  Integrity,  resDonalblllty  and 
concern  for  the  national  welfare." 

Six  years  later,  when  he  received  the  re- 
p.ort  of  his  advisory  committee  on  labor- 
management  policy,  Preeldent  Kennedy  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  public,  labor, 
and  management  representatives  unani- 
mously agreed  that  coUectlve  bargaining  Is 
an  essential  element  of  economic  democracy 
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and  this  was  "a  mark  of  our  progress  as  a 
Nation  when  contrasted  with  the  disagree- 
ments on  this  subject  in  the  not  too  distant 
past."  He  continued  by  declaring:  .  . 

"The  fact  that  aU  agree  on  the  necessity 
that  collective  bargaining  be  responsible  and 
responsive  to  the  public,  or  common.  Interest 
Is  a  symbol  of  the  maturity  of  the  parties  to 
the  collective  bargaining  relationship." 

Our  Commission  finds  Itself  substantially 
in  accord  with  the  essentials  of  the  four 
studies  referred  to  above.  Their  thoughts  are 
basically  similar  to  those  which  we  think  are 
still  In  order.  The  changes  are  only  in  degree 
or  emphasis  because  of  some  new  develop  7 
ments. 

As  we  see  It,  there  are  five  propositions 
which  we  should  all  endorse :   ( 1 )  Collective 
bargaining  should  be  the  primary  means  of 
resolving    labor -management    disputes;     (2) 
Government  must  not  add  any  laws  which 
Impose  compulsory  arbitration  or  any  other 
statutory  form  of  coercion  on   the  parties 
which  might  dictate  to  them  the  substance 
of  their  wages  or  other  contract  terms;  on 
the  contrary,  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  the  advisability  of  cutting  down  some  of 
the  present  statutory  Involvement  of  Gov- 
ernment In  certain  types  of  labor-manage- 
ment disputes;    (3)    Government's  principal 
fvmctlon  should  be  to  make  available  to  the 
parties  Improved  mediation  services,  as  well 
as  services  for  gathering  pertinent  facta  for 
them;  (4)  The  parties  must  understand  that 
the  public  Interest  Is  a  factor  entitled  to 
serious  consideration,  meaning  that  collec- 
tive bargaining  must  be  responsible  as  well 
as  free,  which  In  turn  means  that  the  parties 
must  understand  that  they  may  not  disre- 
gard the  effect  on  the  public  of  the  quality 
of  their  settlements,  let  alone  the  Impact  of 
Interferences  with  essential  production  and 
services;   and   (5)    Government  should  con- 
duct   periodic    national    labor-management 
conferences   so   that   tboee  who   engage   in 
labor  negotiations  may  be  well  Informed  of 
the  current  political  and  economic  circum- 
stances  and   outlook    and    therefore   better 
comprehend  the  context  In  which  they  are 
functioning. 

We  suggest  that  the  prevention  mediation 
and  dispute  resolution  iwtlvltles  of  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  ConclllaUon  Service  be 
expanded  by  improving  Its  professional  force 
so  that  more  effective  service  can  be  pro- 
vided In  this  type  of  activity. 

We  regard  our  missionary  efforts  among 
labor  and  manaigement  representatives  to  In- 
duce them  to  accept  more  rational  and  peace- 
ful means  of  settling  their  differences,  as 
well  as  the  establishment  of  Joint  standing 
committees  with  a  neutral  chairman,  to  be' In 
the  nature  of  preventive  mediation.  These 
activities  could  be  added  to  those  conducted 
by  the  Federal  Mediation  and  OoncUlatlon 
Service  In  Its  preventive  mediation  and  dis- 
pute settlement  programs.  This  would 
strengthen  these  programs  and  help  give 
them  greater  scope  and  effectiveness. 

The  Federal  Mediation  and  OoncUlatlon 
Service  could  Improve  Its  services  In  critical 
or  major  Industry  disputes  by  reactivating 
the  national  advisory  labor-management 
panel  called  for  by  the  law,  and  by  using 
this  panel  as  a  roster  of  topflight  mediators 
who  would  be  sent  In  to  set  up  the  efforts  of 
the  professional  mediators  or  to  reflect  the 
public  concern  by  raising  the  particular 
mediation  to  a  higher  level.  Such  prestigious 
citizens  would  not  be  expected  to  serve  as 
professional  mediators,  but  they  could  be  of 
great  help  In  selected  cases. 

We  also  believe  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  would  do  well  to  set.up 
labor-management  advisory  panels  In  Its 
regions.  The  regional  panels,  like  the  national 
panel,  would  not  only  be  advisory.  They 
would  provide  a  roster  of  Influential  citizens 
-who  could  be  enlisted  In  Important  labor 
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disputes  of  concern  to  the  regions  or  com- 
munities to  serve  as  special  mediators  or  as 
members  of  a  super  mediation  panel. 

It  Is  gratifying  to  observe  that  there  seems 
to  be  a  declining  amount  of  adherence  to  the 
proposition  that  collective  bargaining  can 
function  effectively  only  by  relying  on  the 
strike  and  lockout  techniques.  Parties  are 
becoming  more  receptive  to  third  party 
assistance,  at  least  for  fact-finding  or  media- 
tion purposes.  They  find  they  need  no  longer 
regard  each  other  as  mortal  enemies,  that  in 
many  respects  their  Individual  Interests 
and  their  mutual  Interests  overlap  or  ooalesc*. 
We  are  convinced,  however,  that  by  and 
large  both  sides  oppose  any  form  of  legal 
compulsion  as  to  how  they  should  determine 
the  provisions  to  be  Included  In  their  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements.  In  fact,  11 
compulsory  arbitration  became  a  matter  of 
law,  there  could  well  be  a  strong  protest 
reaction  that  would  set  back  rather  than 
promote  Industrial  peace. 

This  would  be  unfortunate  In  light  of 
recent  developments.  Considering  the  com- 
plicated current  economic  environment  as 
weU  as  that  of  the  past  year  or  two.  a  gratify- 
ing sense  of  moderation  and  responsibility 
has  been  exhibited.  Major  industries  like 
trucking  and  automobiles  have  worked  out 
Important  agreements  without  strikes,  and 
we  are  pleased  that  Industry  and  labor  repre- 
sentatives in  these  industries  are  represented 
on  our  Commission. 

The  strong  antagonisms  of  former  years 
seems  to  be  In  the  process  of  beUig  attenuated 
as  the  parties  learn  to  deal  with  each  other 
on  a  collective  basis. 

Authoritative  and  respected  leadership 
now  speak  more  freely  of  employing  means 
other  than  shutdowns  to  resolve  differences 
that  arise  In  negotiations.  Three  outstand- 
ing leaders  of  labor,  who  are  members  of  our 
Commission.  Messrs.  Meany.  Abel  and  Hall, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  others,  are  urging 
labor  organizations  to  give  favorable  con- 
sideration to  voluntary  arbitration.  They 
emphasize  the  costs  and  btirdens  of  strikes. 
They  also  point  out  the  mutual  benefit  of 
cooperating  with  their  industry  by  assuring 
It  of  uninterrupted  operations  or  production 
In  the  face  of  increasingly  difficult  com- 
petitive conditions  internationally  as  well  as 
domestically. 

We  found  an  appreciative  reaction  to  these 
thoughts  on  the  part  of  many  leaders  of 
Industry.  The  experiment  In  the  steel  indus- 
try is  being  watched  closely.  Thus  far  It  has 
worked  very  weU.  It  cotild  easly  become  a 
pattern  to  be  followed  in  other  important 
Industries. 

We  take  no  exception  to  Government's 
efforts  to  Induce  labor  and  management  to 
develop  or  accept  more  effective  programs 
for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  as 
they  are  likely  to  arise.  Quite  the  contrarj-, 
we  regard  this  as  a  constructive  contribu- 
tion which  may  expedite  rather  than  im- 
pair collective  bargaining. 

This  Is  to  be  distinguished,  however,  from 
any  statutory  method  by  which  a  given  dis- 
pute must  be  decided  or  concluded,  particu- 
larly since,  as  stated  above,  we  are  con- 
fining our  considerations  to  the  private  sec- 
tor. Such  a  course  would  reflect  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence In  collective  bargaining  and  In  the 
people  who  engage  In  this  process,  and  would 
be  likely  to  set  back  the  voluntary  approach 
which  we  regard  as  far  more  promising  and 
desirable  at  this  time. 

There  will  be  a  number  of  important  and 
difficult  negotiations  during  this  year.  Mil- 
lions of  employees,  some  In  our  most  criti- 
cal Industries,  wUl  be  affected  by  these  nego- 
tiations. In  such  a  period  we  must  bear  In 
mind  that  otir  best  hope  for  peaceful  settle- 
ments lies  In  the  ability  of  the  parties  to  ar- 
rive at  agreement.  We  must  not  look  for 
relief  or  protection  through  some  miracle 
formula  or  technique.  There  U  no  substitute 
In  our  kind  of  society  for  a  procedure  under 


which  the  parUes  persuade  themselves  to 
compose  their  own  differences.  As  was 
pointed  out  In  the  1961  Conunlttee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development  Report: 

"We  must  therefore  be  exceedingly  care- 
ful not  to  Introduce  procedvires  m  our  eager- 
ness to  provide  protection  for  the  public 
welfare,  which  wUl  In  themselves  Interfere 
with  the  parties'  abUlty  tp  arrive  at  volun- 
tary agreement.  Experience  has  shown  that, 
at  both  the  state  and  federal  levels,  the  very 
existence  of  legal  procedures  that  can  be  In- 
voked when  the  parties  fall  to  agree  in  col- 
lective bargaining  tends  to  promote  such 
failures."  ' 

It  will  contribute  toward  the  effectiveness 
of  collective  bargaining  to  eliminate  known 
sources  of  friction  which  are  impediments 
to  voluntary  agreement.  As  we  have  said,  a 
badly  functioning  grievance  procedure,  with 
the  sense  of  Injustice  this  engenders,  is  one 
such  source  of  frtctlon. 

In  the  coiirse  of  discussions  within  our 
Commission.  It  was  argued  by  some  of  our 
labor  members  that  some  parts  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act 
of  1969  constitute  another  such  source.  The 
point  was  made  that  Title  I  of  this  law.  com- 
monly known  as  the  Landrum-Grlffln  Act, 
and  the  manner  in  which  It  has  been  inter- 
preted and  applied  has  served  as  a  hindrance 
to  responsible  labor  leadership  and  conse- 
quently to  effective  collecting  bargaining. 

This  contention  has  been  advanced  by 
labor  representatives  and  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  debate  many  times  since  the  enact- 
ment of  this  statute  in  1959.  It  Is  argued  that 
unions  and  their  officers  have  been  attacked 
in  legal  proceedings  so  many  times  that  they 
have  tended  to  become  shy  and  not  to  exer- 
cise the  leadership  and  general  responsi- 
bility necessary  In  this  controversial  area, 
thus  m«-fc'"e  It  possible  for  minorities  to  im- 
pose their  wills  on  majorities  and  for  rela- 
tively smaU  numbers  of  dissidents  to  prevent 
settlements  and  cause  unwiirranted  turmoil.- 

The  other  aide  of  the  argument  Is,  of 
cotirse,  that  this  law  was  an  outgrowth  of 
excesses  and  Irregularities  engaged  In  by 
some  union  officials.  In  disregard  of  the 
rights  of  their  members. 

In  a  tripartite  sthdy  made  In  1969  by 
lawyers  conversant  with  the  co  istructlon 
Industry,  some  of  who  represent  labor  and 
some  management.  It  was  declared  that  this 
law  has  served  as  an  Impediment  to  responsi- 
ble collective  bargaining  and  recommended 
that  a  comprehensive  review  be  made  of  ex- 
perience vmder  this  Act  with  a  view  of  see- 
ing whether  legislative  changes  may  not  be 
In  order. 

No  such  changes  have  been  made  nor  are 
we  aware  of  such  a  comprehensive  review 
objectively  made  since  1969.  when  this  well 
Informed  legal  conunlttee  made  Its  recom- 
mendations. 

Considering  the  sensitive  nattire  of  the 
process  of  coUectlve  bargaining  and  the 
promise  implicit  In  the  position  currently 
being  taken  by  some  of  the  most  authorita- 
tive leaders  of  labor  In  their  efforts  to  mini- 
mize reliance  on  the  strike,  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  1969  recommendation  of 
the  tripartite  lawyer's  committee  Is  particu- 
larly timely  and  apt  at  this  time,  and  we 
Join  In  and  review  their  recommendation. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

We  offer  the  foU owing  recommendations: 
(1)  That  the  functions  of  this  Commis- 
sion, as  set  forth  In  Executive  Order  11710, 
together  with  the  programs  In  which  It  bM 
participated,  be  transferred  to  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service,  and 
made  part  of  the  preventive  mediation  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Service. 


•  TTte  PuhHc  Interest  in  National  Labor 
Policy,  Committee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment, New  Yoi*.  1961.  p.  99. 
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'(3)  TlUkt  the  Federal  Me<lUtlon  and  Con- 
cUlatlon  Service  be  given  all  the  financial 
and  other  support  necessary  to  enlarge  and 
elevate  the  standing  of  its  professional  and 
mediation  staff  to  develop  and  administer 
these  additional  functions. 

(3)  That  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Service  activate  on  both  the  na- 
tional and  regional  levels  labor-management 
panels  of  the  kind  suggested  In  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  and  that  the  members  of  these 
panels  serve  not  only  In  an  advisory  capacity 
but  also  as  rosters  of  citizens  qualified  to 
complement  or  step  up  the  mediation  efforts 
of  the  professional  mediators  in  important 
disputes  in  which  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
public  interest. 

(4)  That  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Service  encourage  non-govem- 
mental  organizations  to  institute  or  con- 
tinue programs  which  have  as  their  purpose 
the  Improvement  of  collective  bargaining 
and  the  promotion  of  non-punitive  means  of 
resolving  labor  disputes. 

(6)  That  we  reaffirm  our  confidence  In 
collective  bargaining  as  the  most  desirable 
means  of  resolving  differences  that  arise  be- 
tween management  and  labor. 

(6)  That  the  President  call  attention  vrtth 
approval  to  the  trend  we  have  observed  of 
responsible  labor  and  management  leader- 
ship seeking  on  a  voluntary  basis  to  find  ra- 
tional and  peaceful  means  of  resolving  the 

-  differences  that  arlae  during  negotiations. 
Instead  of  relying  primarily  on  economic 
strife. 

(7)  That  Government  refrain  from  Impos- 
ing by  any  additional  statutes  compulsory 
arbitration  or  any  other  form  of  coercive  ac- 
tion designed  to  determine  the  substance  of 
wage  and  other  contract  provisions  on  labor 
and  management  engaged  in  negotiations, 
or  to  restrict  the  course  which  such  parties 
may  elect  to  follow. 

(8)  That  Oovemment  concentrate  Its  ef- 
forts mainly  on  the  Improvement  and  ex- 
pansion of  its  mediation  services,  and  on 
making  available  to  labor  and  management 
the  data  and  fact  gathering  facilities  of  Its 
various  departments  or  agencies  with  the 
view  of  narrowing  the  areas  In  which  nego- 
tiating parties  may  face  difficult  Issues;  that, 
consistent  with  the  underlying  objective, 
all  possible  steps  be  taken  to  enhance  the 
influence  and  responsibility  of  major  leader- 
ship of  both  industry  and  labor  In  order  that 
they  may  thereby  play  a  more  effective  and 
constructive  part  in  the  labor  relations  pro- 
gram under  discussion. 

(9)  That  Oovernment  conduct  periodic 
labor-management  conferences  to  discuss  the 
economic  conditions  and  outlook  as  well  as 
other  matters  of  importance  which  have  a 
bearing  on  or  which  may  be  affected  by  col- 
lective bargaining. 

(10)  That  an  objective  and  comprehensive 
review  and  examination  be  made  of  parts  of 
the  Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Dis- 
closure Act  of  1959,  particularly  Title  I  there- 
of, to  ascertain  the  effect  it  has  had  on  the 
ability  of  labor  organizations  to  engage  In 
responsible  and  constructive  labor  relations. 
Including  the  manner  in  which  It  has  been 
Interpreted  and  administered,  to  determine 
whether  any  changes  are  Indicated  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  process  of  collec- 
tive bargaining. 

The   National    Commission   for  Industrial 
Peace  has  the  following  memhers: 
Chairman ;  David  L.  Cole. 

LABOR 

I.  W.  Abel.  President  of  United  Steelwork- 
ers  of  America. 

Frank  Fltzslmmons.  President  of  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 

Paul  Hall,  President  of  Seafarers'  Inter- 
national Union  of  North  America. 

George  Meany.  President  of  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations. 


Leonard  Woodcock,  President  of  Interna- 
tional Union  United  AutomobUe,  Aerospace 
and  Agricultural  Implement  Workers  of 
America. 

MANaCZMKNT 

Stephen  D.  Bechtel,  Jr.,  President  of  Bech- 
tel  Corporation. 

Edward  W.  Carter,  Chairman  of  the  Bo«ird, 
Broadway -Hale  Storee,  Inc. 

R.  Heath  Larry,  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  United  States  Steel  Corp. 

James  M.  Roche.  Member  of  the  Board  & 
Chief  Executive  Officer  of  General  Motors 
Corporation. 

Walter  B.  Wrlston,  Chairman  of  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank. 

Kx  oincxo 

Honorable  George  P.  Schultz,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

Honorable  Peter  J.  Brennan,  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

Honorable  Frederick  B.  Dent,  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

Honorable  John  T.  Dunlop,  Director  of  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council. 

Honorable  W.  J.  Usery,  Jr.,  Director  of  the 
Federal  MedUtion  and  Conciliation  Service. 
Respectfully  submitted: 

Datid  L.  Cole, 
Chairman.  The  National  Commission  for 
Industrial  Peace. 
Dated:  May  3,  1974. 

Nattonal  Commis.<!ion  roa  Indtjstiiai, 
Pe*cx — THz  PazsiDEirr.  Exictrnv*  Oaoxa 
11710,  April  4,   1973 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  me 
as  President  of  the  United  States  and  pursu- 
ant to  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of 
1970,  as  amended,  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Act,  and  section  301  of  tiUe  3  of  the 
United  States  Code,  It  Is  hereby  ordered  as 
follows: 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  established  a 
National  Commission  for  Industrial  Peace 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Commission). 

Sec.  2.  The  Commission  shall  consist  of  a 
Chairman  to  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
and  such  members  representing  labor,  man- 
agement, and  the  public  at  large  as  the 
President  may,  from  time  to  time,  appoint. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  explore 
methods  by  which  labor  and  management 
may  best  reconcile  their  differences  through 
the  collective  bargaining  process  consistent 
with  the  public  interest  In  the  outcome  of 
negotiations:  Investigate  means  by  which 
the  Government  may  be  most  helpful  in 
achieving  this  goal;  encourage  labor  and 
management  representatives  in  particular  in- 
dustries or  sectors  to  develop  and  Implement 
procedures  to  facilitate  resolution  of  disputes 
and  constructive  bargaining  in  the  pubUc 
Interest;  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  concerning  these  and  related  mat- 
ters. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  establish  addi- 
tional labor-management,  public  advisory 
panels  with  respect  to  particular  sectors  of 
the  economy  to  provide  special  expertise  to 
the  Commission  and  to  develop  programs  in 
these  particular  sectors. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  convene  at  the 
call  of  the  Chairman  or  the  President  or  the 
President's  designee. 

Szc.  4.  The  Department  of  Labor,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  and  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law, 
shall  provide  support  and  technical  sissist- 
ance  for  the  Commission;  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  shaU  perform  such  other  func- 
tions with  respect  to  the  Commission  as  may 
be  required  by  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Advisory  Committee  Act  (Public  Law  93-463- 
86  Stat.  770). 

Sec.  6.  To  assist  the  Commission,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
the  Chairman  and  the  Director  of  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service 


shall  be  ex  offtco  members  available  to  the 
Commission  for  advice  and  consultation. 

Sec.  6.  The  President's  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Labor-Management  Policy  Is  hereby 
abolished  and  Executive  Order  No.  10918  of 
February  16,   1961,  is  revoked. 

Richard   Nixon. 

Thz  PazaiDEifT,  Exicunvz  Oaoza  11729 

Amending  Executive  Order  No.  11710  of 
Aprtl  4,  1973,  Relative  to  the  National  Com- 
mission for  Industrial  Peace. 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  me  as 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America 
and  pursuant  to  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  of  1970,  as  amended,  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  (Public  Law  92-463;  86  Stat 
770) ,  and  section  301  of  tiUe  3  of  the  United 
States  Code,  section  4  of  Executive  Order  No 
11710  >  of  Apru  4,  1973,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  4.  The  Department  of  Labor,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  and  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law, 
shall  provide  support  and  technical  assist- 
ance for  the  Commission.  The  Cost  of  Living 
Council  shall  perform  such  other  funcUons 
with  respect  to  the  Commission  as  may  be 
required  by  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Advisory  Committee  Act  (Public  Law  92- 
463;  86  Stat.  770)." 

( Signed )     Richard  NnoN . 

The  White  House.  July  12,  1973 

(FR  Doc.  73-14668  Filed  7-13-73;  12  22 
pm) 


A  MATTER  OF  SURVIVAL  FOR  THE 
HAVASUPAI 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Sierra  Club  National  Board  of  Directors 
meeting  on  May  4  and  5  in  Claremont, 
Calif.,  revealed  anew  its  ingrown  antag- 
onism toward  an  ancient  American  In- 
dian people.  The  Sierra  Club  once  again 
reaffirmed  its  total  opposition  to  the 
steps  essential  to  the  survival  of  the 
Havasupai  Indians,  the  first  inhabitants 
of  the  Grand  Canyon  and  Its  southern 
rim  plateau. 

At  odds  with  much  of  its  own  member- 
ship, the  national  officers  remain  ada- 
mant in  their  position  that  no  land — not 
a  single  acre — should  be  returned  from 
National  Park  and  Monument  or  Na- 
tional Forest  status  to  the  Havasupai 
Trlt>e,  which  over  a  thousand  years  ago, 
long  before  the  first  white  man  set  foot 
in  the  area,  was  farming  in  its  perma- 
nent Canyon-bottom  village  and  spend- 
ing the  winters  hunting  game  and  gath- 
ering food  on  the  lands  of  the  south  rim. 

The  opposition  of  the  Sierra  Club  to 
the  needs  of  the  Havasupai  people  is  so 
Intense  that  they  would  even  banish  this 
diminishing  tribe  to  a  permanent  life- 
time of  isolation  in  the  bowels  of  a  small 
comer  of  the  Grand  Canyon.  Havtisu 
Canyon,  where  about  320  tribal  members 
attempt  to  subsist  on  a  mere  518  acres, 
is  accessible  only  by  an  8-mile  horseback 
ride  down  a  steep  trail  into  the  Canyon 
bottom.  At  its  widest  the  Havasupai  Res- 
ervation Is  about  a  quarter  mile.  The 
only  open  space  is  up.  The  walls  of  the 
Canyon  rise  at  least  2,400  feet,  nearly 
straight  upwards.  Yet,  the  Sierra  Club  is 
using  its  full  powers  to  prevent  the  tribe 
from  restoring  to  its  Reservation  the  one 
trail  that  man  and  horse  can  negotiate 
into  and  out  of  the  Havasupai  Village. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
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why  the  Havasupai  people,  speaking 
through  their  tribal  chairman,  Oscar 
Paya.  believe  that  professional  conserva- 
tionists show  more  concern  for  rock  and 
sagebrush  than  for  the  human  beings 
who  have  lived  in  the  area  more  than 
1,000  years,  and  have  not  disturbed  it. 
"The  Havasupai  people  feel  far  more 
deeply  for  the  beauty  of  this  land  than 
the  Sunday  hiker  or  profe':5io.nal  en- 
vironmentalist ever  can.  In  Oscar  Paya's 
words : 

This  land  is  part  of  us  and  we  live  on  It. 
We  are  human  beings  with  the  right  to  sur- 
vive. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  what  is  at  stake. 
It  is  the  survival  of  the  Havasupai.  It  is 
an  opportunity  to  preserve  their  heritage 
as  best  they  can  against  the  invading 
ways  of  the  outside  world.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  granting  the  tribe  at  least  some 
of  its  traditional  homelands,  especially 
the  cemeteries  and  sacred  places,  the 
areas  most  used  and  best  known,  whose 
possession  as  reservation  lands  may  avert 
the  disappearance  of  a  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  understand 
the  persistent  and  unmovable  resistance 
of  the  Sierra  Club  to  the  needs  of  this  fine 
people.  I  cannot  comprehend  the  vast 
ignorance  and  fundamental  lack  of  un- 
derstanding of  the  history  and  culture  of 
the  Havasupai  which  characterize  a  ma- 
jority of  the  national  leaders  of  the  Sierra 
Club.  The  only  explanation,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  unfortunate  fact  that  the 
Sierra  Club  has  become  a  closed  society, 
a  self-centered,  selfish  group,  who  care 
for  nothing  but  ideas  which  they  them- 
selves originate  and  which  fit  only  their 
personal  conceptions  of  the  way  of  life 
everyone  else  should  be  compelled  to  live. 

My  statement  does  not  apply  to  '%\\,  or 
even  a  majority,  of  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Sierra  Club.  I  readily  admit 
and  welcome  the  sincere  openings  which 
several  individuals  and  locai  chapters  of 
the  Sierra  Club  have  made  toward  the 
Havasupai  Indians.  For  example,  on  De- 
cember 29  through  31  of  last  year,  a 
group  of  Sierra  Club  people  represent- 
ing the  Prescott,  Phoenix,  and  Tucson 
chapters  of  the  club  made  a  special  trip 
to  Havasu  Canyon  to  speak  with  tribal 
people  and  see  at  first  hand  for  them- 
selves the  problems  the  Havasupai  have 
in  being  restricted  to  the  canyon  bottom. 

The  State  chairwoman,  however,  re- 
fused to  come.  T^ae  southwestern  rep- 
resentative of  the  club  also  refused  the 
tribal  invitation.  A  former  southwestern 
representative  of  the  club,  who  stiQ  is  a 
regular  visitor  to  Capitol  Hill  on  behalf 
of  the  clubs  programs,  would  not  go  and 
apparently  has  never  been  to  the  tribe's 
village. 

After  the  club  members  who  did  make 
the  visit  had  left  the  canyon,  they  went 
back  to  their  local  groups  and  discussed 
their  visits.  It  is  interesting  that,  as  a 
result,  the  Prescott  and  Phoenix  chap- 
ters then  passed  resolutions  supporting 
return  to  the  Havasupai  people  of  at  least 
those  lands  which  have  been  continuous- 
ly used  and  occupied  by  the  tribe  since 
the  creation  of  its  reservation  in  1882. 

At  the  State  Sierra  Club  meeting  on 
January  26  of  this  year,  the  Arizona  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  club  adopted  a 
resolution  for  the  first  time  moving  to- 


ward the  tribes  desire  for  the  return 
of  some  of  its  historic  lands.  This  resolu- 
tion was  hedged  in  quadifications,  but  It 
was  a  distinct  change  from  earlier  posi- 
tions, and  revealed  what  would  happen 
if  governing  officers  of  the  club  would  be 
willing  to  cast  off  their  cloak  of  superior- 
ity and  visit  the  Havasupai  people  on 
their  home  grounds,  where  one  can  learn 
the  truth  about  tribal  life  and  tribal  at- 
titudes toward  land  use. 

Another  member  of  the  Sierra  Club, 
who  is  free  of  the  parochial  shackles 
binding  a  majority  of  the  national  Board 
of  Directors,  Is  Alyln  Josephy,  Jr.,  a  sen- 
ior editor  of  American  Heritage.  Mr. 
Josephy  Is  contributing  the  full  weight 
of  his  reputation  as  an  historian  of 
American  Indian  Affairs  to  the  cause  of 
the  Havasupai. 

Unfortunately,  the  Sierra  Club  at  its 
national  level  has  not  caught  up  with  the 
growing  movement  of  its  own  member- 
ship toward  the  Havasupai  {>eople.  The 
club  officials  who  actively  control  mat- 
ters and  who  are  seen  as  regular  visi- 
tors to  congressional  committees,  closed 
congressional  policymaking  meetings, 
and  the  anterooms  and  hallways  of  the 
Capitol  and  congressional  office  buildings, 
remain  prisoners  of  their  own  self -cen- 
tered world. 

Dead  set  In  their  own  assurance  that 
they  know  best,  through  non-Indian 
eyes,  what  Is  good  for  the  Indians,  they 
Insist  that  the  Havasupals  give  up  their 
historic  desires  and  cultural  ties  to  spe- 
cific lands  and  instead  accept  other 
areas,  unconnected  with  their  Canyon 
Reservation,  to  which  the  Sierra  Club 
would  intern  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  Sierra  Club  would 
play  a  cruel  hoax  on  the  Havasupai  peo- 
ple. The  club  would  perpetuate  a  terrible 
system  imder  which  the  Indians  now  lose 
all  their  children  after  the  third  grade.  If 
the  Havasupai  could  build  homes  and  live 
on  the  rim,  families  would  not  have  to 
be  separated  for  long  periods  as  they  are 
now  when  primary  schoolchildren  must 
board  at  distant  Indian  or  public  schools 
and  carmot  travel  and  retravel  the  gruel- 
ling 10-hour  trip  to  and  from  the  Canyon 
village. 

In  the  words  of  Dr.  Alfonso  Ortiz,  edi- 
tor of  the  Southwest  Volumes,  Hand- 
book of  North  American  Indians,  the 
forced  practice  of  "confining  their  fam- 
ilies to  living  within  the  canyon  year- 
round,  in  effect,  precludes  parents  and 
children  from  seeing  one  another  at  all 
during  the  long  periods  In  the  school 
year  when  it  is  not  safe  to  attempt  to 
enter  or  leave  the  canyon,  because  of  the 
snow.  Parents  of  such  children  should 
be  permitted  to  reestablish  their  homes 
on  the  plateau  so  that  during  this  aca- 
demic year  they  and  their  children  can 
be  accessible  to  one  another  for  school 
holidays  and  during  emergencies." 

Mr.  President,  the  only  reason  the  Si- 
erra Club  appears  to  have  for  rejecting 
the  pleas  of  the  Havasupals  Is  that  they 
do  not  trust  the  Indian's  ability  to  care 
for  the  land.  The  Sierra  Club  conception 
of  the  Havasupai  seems  to  be  that  the 
Indians  will  carelessly  destroy  the  land 
and  the  natural  habitat  of  wildlife. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  prejudiced 
view  of  a  wonderful  Indian  people.  It  is 
a  view  that  has  been  concisely  rebutted 


by  the  closing  words  of  an  excellent  tele- 
vision conunentary  on  the  Havasupals 
by  the  CBS  production.  "60  Minutes." 

Tou  might  wonder  why  all  this  fuss,  this 
denoand  by  less  than  600  Americans  for  a  few 
more  acres  of  g^razlng  land,  when  there  are 
so  many  more  burning  issues  we  could  be 
talking  about?  Well,  perhaps  we  might  Just 
pause  as  we  go  hell-bent  to  preserve  the  big- 
horn sheep  and  other  endangered  fauna  and 
fl>ra  and  think  abcul  preserving  some  en- 
dangered people — who,  by  the  way,  had  no 
trouble  preserving  their  environment  in  this 
land  for  many,  many  centuries. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  I  Introduced 
legislation,  S.  1296,  sponsored  by  one- 
fourth  of  the  Senate,  including  both  the 
majority  and  the  minority  leaders,  which 
would  have  restored  immediately  to  the 
Havasup>ai  Indians  a  large  portion  of  the 
lands  they  desired  to  have  returned. 
This  proposal  met  with  a  massive,  na- 
tionwide campaign  of  opposition  by  the 
Sierra  Club,  which  succeeded  i^pressur- 
Ing  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  Into 
drastically  altering  my  proposal. 

Then,  in  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Interior  Committee,  a  further  amend- 
ment was  accepted  which  would  com- 
pletely gut  the  aspirations  of  the  tribe. 
This  amendment,  proposing  economic 
projects  rather  than  an  expansion  of 
reservation  lands.  Is  identical  to  an  idea 
first  put  forth  several  months  ago  by 
two  individuals  who  presented  a  Sierra 
Club  plan  for  the  Grand  Canyon  at  pub- 
lic meetings  helfl  at  my  home  In  Ari- 
zona. 

Mr.  President,  If  the  national  Sierra 
Club  wins  its  way  there  will  be  no  Hava- 
supai people.  The  Havasupai  will  disap- 
pear— so  that  the  Sierra  Club  can  brag 
that  It  has  won  another  power  play. 

We,  all  of  us  In  Congress,  must  not 
allow  this  to  happen.  There  is  yet  an 
opportunity  to  save  this  people,  the  orig- 
inal Inhabitants  of  the  Grand  Canyon, 
when  the  full  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  meets  to  mark 
up  my  amended  bill  soon:  and  I  implore 
my  friends  across  the  Hill  who  are  also 
friends  of  the  American  Indians,  to  cor- 
rect the  bill  and  insert  language  which 
will  be  proposed  for  the  Immediate  ex- 
pansion of  the  Havasupai  Reservation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  recent  endorsements  support- 
ing the  cause  of  the  Havasupals  by  the 
National  Education  Association,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  Dr.  Alfonzo 
Ortiz,  and  Alvln  Josephy.  Jr..  be  printed 
In  the  Record.  I  hope  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  take  the  opportimity  to  read 
these  objective  materials. 

Following  these  documents,  I  also  ask 
that  a  copy  of  a  White  House  press  re- 
lease announcing  President  Nixon's  sup- 
port of  Immediate  enlargement  of  the 
Havasupai  Reservation  appear  in  the 
Record. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Exhibit  A 
National  Education  AasoriATiox, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  29.  1974. 
Hon.  James  A.  Halkt, 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
LortgxDorth  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

DZAK  CoNcazssMAN  Halzt  :  The  First  Amer- 
ican Task  Force  of  the  National  Education 
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AMoclatloQ  Bupports  the  effort  of  the  H*va- 
supal  tribe  to  increase  tbelr  land  base. 

Land  haa  long  been  an  Intrlcal  part  of  In- 
dian life.  The  spiritual  sense  that  the  land 
presents  is  the  foundation  upon  which  la 
built  the  essence  of  life.  To  encroach  upon 
the  right  of  Indian  people  not  to  seek  the 
restoration  of  the  land  loss  Is  a  strike  at 
the  basic  freedom  we  all  hold  sacred. 

The  Havasupal  must  gain  tribal  trust  title 
to  the  land  now  in  question. 

With  tribal  trust  title  restored,  the  educa- 
tion process  of  the  children  would  be  en- 
tianced.  There  would  be  no  long  trips  to  at- 
tend school  or  separation  front  parental 
guidance.  The  Important  cultural  training, 
so  necessary  in  the  development  of  the  child's 
self  concept  would  be  assured.  The  educa- 
tional Impact  of  an  increased  land  base  and 
triist  title  wUl  be  the  abUlty  for  the  children 
to  retain  those  tribal  Identlt'es  so  necessary 
In  survival  of  T"<1Hn  culture. 
Sincerely, 

Llotd  M.  Elm,  Chairman, 

First  American  Task  Force. 

ExHiBrr  B 
Thk  League  or  Womxn 
VoTsas  OP  TH«  UNrrxD  States, 

May  6, 1974. 

Washincton,  D.C. — The  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  United  States  today  urged  Con- 
gress to  amend  a  bUl  (S.  1296)  so  that  the 
Havasupal  Indian  Tribe  can  get  tnist  title  to 
251.000  acres  of  land  crucial  to  the  survival 
of  the  tribe. 

In  letters  to  Representative  James  A.  Haley, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Representative 
Craig  Hosmer,  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  the  League  p>ointed  out  that 
the  425-member  tribe  occupies  only  618.6 
acres  on  the  reservation  because  the  remaln- 
<ler,  with  its  undependable  water  supply.  Is 
uninhabitable.  The  small  acreage  on  which 
the  Havasupal  live  has  also  contributed  to 
health  and  educational  problems  of  the  tribe. 

In  response  to  those  who  fear  that  the 
Havasupal  might  abuse  and  exploit  the  land 
they  are  seeking,  the  League  noted  the  land 
use  plan  provided  for  In  their  proposed 
amendment,  which  would  put  the  land  In 
trust. 

The  letter  concluded:  "Moreover,  the  Ha- 
vasupal and  other  Indian  tribes  were  this 
country's  first  land  use  planners.  Tradition- 
ally, Indians  set  aside  areas  for  living,  hvmt- 
Ing  and  grazing,  raising  crops  and  for  wor- 
ship. The  Havasupal  have  taken  care  of  the 
land  for  1,300  years.  It  U  Inconceivable  that 
they  would  initiate  projects  that  would  de- 
stroy the  land  which  is  their  home  and  which 
they  revere  so  mudx." 

The    LKAGT7B   OF  WOMKN  VOmS  OF 
TK«  UnTTED  STAT«a, 

Washington.  DC,  May  3, 1974. 
Hon.  James  A.  Hai,bt, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  arid  In- 
sular Affairs,  V^.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Ma.  Halet:  The  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  United  States  wholeheartedly 
supports  the  Havmstrpal  Indian  Tribe  In  their 
efforts  to  Increase  their  land  base  so  that  th«y 
can  Improve  and  stabilize  the  socio-economic 
status  of  their  members.  Tribal  members 
have  been  petitioning  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee and  the  Congrees  to  amend  S.  1296 
so  that  they  can  get  trust  title  to  the  351.000 
acres  of  land  for  which  they  now  have  limited 
use  under  the  permit  Issued  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

Land  has  alwajrs  been  and  continues  to  be 
a  key  Issue  in  Indian -federal  government  re- 
lations. The  Havasupal  Indian  Tribe's  situa- 
tion re-emphaslxes  how  crucial  a  land  base 
Is  to  the  survival  of  Indian  tribes.  Members 
of  the  Committee  have  heard  how  the  426 
member  tribe  occupies  only  518.6  acres  on 
the  reservation  because  the  remalndar,  with 
Its  undependable  water  supply,  la  uninhabi- 


table. Already  tribal  members  have  been 
forced  to  live  In  outlying  towns  because  there 
Is  simply  no  room  In  the  Canyon  to  hold 
them. 

Other  problems  which  plague  the  Hava- 
supal and  are  in  part  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  they  live  In  such  a  confined  space 
are  summarized  below: 

Indian  Health  Service  personnel  have  at- 
tributed some  of  the  major  health  problems 
of  the  Havasupal  people  to  the  fact  that  the 
canyon  Is  an  unheal thful  place  to  live:  for 
example,  in  some  instances  people  and  horses 
must  use  the  same  water. 

The  Isolation  of  the  Canyon  reservation 
means  that  critically  lU  persons  must  be 
transported  out  by  a  helicopter  which  re- 
portedly will  not  come  to  Supal  Village  after 
sunset. 

The  InaccesslbUlty  of  the  reservation  and 
the  lack  of  school  faculties  beyond  the  pri- 
mary grades  means  that  the  children  must 
spend  9  months  out  of  the  year  at  the  BIA 
boarding  school  350  miles  away.  If  the  Hava- 
supal people  were  allowed  to  live  on  the 
plateau,  their  children  would  be  able  to  go 
to  the  schools  In  nearby  towns. 

It  has  been  propooed  that  the  Havasupal 
be  given  not  less  than  100,000  acres  of  the 
permit  land  In  permanent  use  status.  How- 
ever, the  Havasupal  have  made  It  clear  that 
this  provision  Is  not  adequate.  Under  this 
status  the  tribe  would  still  be  vulnerable 
to  arbitrary  rules,  regulations  and  malad- 
ministration. Restrictions  currently  placed  on 
the  permit  land  prohibit  the  Havasupal  from 
building  homes  which  they  sorely  need  on 
the  plateau.  They  can  only  use  the  land  for 
grazing  purposes.  The  Havasupal  need  all 
351,000  acres  because  only  a  relatively  small 
portion  of  the  rough  and  rocky  terrain  Is 
suitable  for  agricultural  uses.  Beyond  these 
specific  concerns,  the  Havasupal  need  a  guar- 
antee— which  they  would  have  under  the  con- 
dition of  trust — that  their  lands  will  not  be 
alienated  in  the  future.  Under  the  perma- 
nent use  status  they  certainly  could  be. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  understands 
the  need  to  preserve  this  country's  dwindling 
natural  resources.  We  are  deeply  concerned 
about  land  use  and  environmental  Issues 
ourselves.  Those  who  Iten  that  the  Hava- 
supal might  abuse  and  exploit  the  plateau  If 
It  were  put  into  trust  for  them  should  note 
that  the  Havasupal  included  language  In 
their  proposed  amendment  providing  for  a 
comprehensive  land  use  plan.  Moreover,  the 
Havasupal  and  other  Indian  tribes  were  this 
country's  first  land  use  planners.  Tradition- 
ally, Indians  set  aside  areas  for  living,  hunt- 
ing and  grazing,  raising  crops  and  for  wor- 
ship. The  Havasupal  have  taken  care  of  the 
land  for  1300  years.  It  is  Inconceivable  that 
they  would  Initiate  projects  that  would  de- 
stroy the  land  which  is  their  home  and  which 
they  revere  so  much. 
Sincerely, 

LxTCT  Wilson  BnfsoN, 

President. 
Mabtra  S.  Gsebnawalt, 
Human  Resources  Chairman. 
Roth  L.  Sims, 

ilcfiOTi  Chairman. 

Havasupai  Lakd  and  S.  1296 
Dr.    Alfonso   Ortiz,    associate   professor   of 
anthropology,  Princeton  University  and  edi- 
tor. Southwest  Volumes,  "Handbook  of  North 
American  Indians." 

The  Havasupal  tribe  should  be  granted 
trtwt  tlUe  to  251.000  acres  it  presently  uses 
and  occupies  under  federal  permit.  The  ac- 
tions of  the  federal  government  confining  the 
people  to  Havasu  Canyon  have  had  a  variety 
of  tragic  consequences  for  them,  the  major 
ones  of  which  I  should  like  to  enumerate. 

First,  It  Is  no  longer  possible  for  all  of 
the  Havasupal  to  live  In  the  Canyon  Itself; 
there  simply  Is  not  enough  living  space  or 
agricultural  land.  For  this  reason  there  are 
already  more  than  100  Havasupal  tribal  mem- 
bers living  out  of  the  Canyon  In  towns  ad- 


jacent to  the  reservation,  only  waiting  for 
the  day  that  they  can  be  permitted  to  rejoin 
the  rest  of  the  Tribe  and  re-establish  their 
community  on  the  plateau  lands.  The  re- 
striction of  the  Havasupal  to  the  stark  isola- 
tion of  the  Canyon  bottom  and  this  separa- 
tion of  families  and  clans  are  seriously  dis- 
rupting a  complex  web  of  kinship  ties  and 
economic  networks. 

The  stark  Isolation  of  the  Canyon  Itself 
poses  very  special  problems  In  obtaining 
health  services.  Confining  the  aged  and  the 
Infirm  of  the  reservation  to  the  Canyon  puts 
their  very  lives  in  unnecessary  Jeopardy. 
Tribal  members  tell  of  Instances  In  recent 
years  when  adults  and  children  have  died 
because  they  could  not  be  gotten  out  of  the 
Canyon  and  to  medical  help  on  time.  Nor 
would  It  be  at  all  realistic  to  expect  the  old 
and  Infirm  to  relocate  In  off-reservation 
towns,  since  they  may  have  no  close  relatives 
to  care  for  them  there,  and  no  Income  to  draw 
upon.  Again,  the  most  humane  and  Just  al- 
ternative would  be  to  give  the  Tribe  trust 
title  to  the  canyon-top  land  so  that  those 
who  need  to  do  so  as  weU  as  those  who  wish 
to  do  so,  can  continue  to  exercise  the  option 
of  living  within  convenient,  year-round  ac- 
cess to  modem  medical  and  other  facilities. 

Yet  another  consideration  Is  the  fact  that, 
at  the  age  of  10,  Havasupal  children  have 
to  be  sent  to  a  boarding  school  300  miles 
away  from  the  Canyon  to  continue  their 
education.  Thus,  confining  their  families  to 
living  within  the  Canyon  year-round.  In  ef- 
fect, precludes  parents  and  children  from 
seeing  one  another  at  aU  during  the  long 
periods  In  the  school  year  when  It  Is  not  safe 
to  attempt  to  enter  or  leave  the  Canyon,  be- 
cause of  the  snow.  Parents  of  such  children 
should  be  permitted  to  reesrtabllsh  their 
homes  on  the  plateau  so  that  during  this 
academic  year  they  and  their  children  can  be 
accessible  to  one  another  for  school  holidays 
and  during  emergencies. 

Many  other  considerations  could  be  cited, 
some  economic,  some  political,  and  some  so- 
cial, but  In  the  end  the  most  persuasive  rea- 
son for  granting  the  Havasupals  trust  title 
to  the  use  area  Is  the  simple  one  that  it  Is 
their  traditional  homeland — land  to  which 
their  aboriginal  rights  have  never  been  ex- 
tinguished. They  feel  their  identity  as  a  peo- 
ple bound  up  with  that  area,  and  there  are 
sacred  places  there,  places  to  which  they  be- 
lieve they  must  have  unrestricted  access  for 
Individual  and  tribal  well-being.  Beyond 
these  general  considerations,  the  Havasupals 
have,  through  the  centuries,  evolved  a  com- 
plex and  responsible  pattern  of  everyday  us- 
age of  the  area  In  question,  from  gathering 
medicinal  plants  and  herbs  to  grazing  stock 
and  making  their  homes  and  raising  their 
families.  It  is  therefore  difficult  for  them  to 
Imagine  not  having  the^w  everyday  use  rights 
protected  by  title,  rights  which  have  never 
resulted  in  any  debellation  of  the  land.  For 
this  reason  alone,  in  the  name  of  simple  Jus- 
tice, they  should  be  granted  trust  title  to  the 
251,000  acres. 

ExHiBrr  D 

The  Osand  Canton  Bill:    Am  Appeal  fos 

Jusnca 

(By  Alvln  M.  Josephy,  Jr.) 

Senior  Editor,  American  Heritage.  Author 
of  The  Patriot  Chiefs  and  The  Indian  Heri- 
tage of  America,  formerly  Consultant  to  the 
Department  of  Interior  on  conservation 
Issues. 

In  Its  consideration  of  8.  1366,  the  93rd 
Congress  hiM  a  priceless  opportunity  to  afford 
simple  Justice  to  the  Havasupal  Indians  of 
Arizona,  who  are  now  confined  to  the  bottom 
of  the  Grand  Canyon,  and  to  grant  them  the 
opportunity  to  enjoy  their  full  rights  as  cltl- 
Bens.  This  Is  their  last  best  chance. 

The  tragic  history  of  the  Havasupal  people, 
since  the  creation  of  the  Orand  Canyon 
National  Park  In  1919,  should  provide  sufD- 
dent  testimony  to  the  Congress  on  the  need 
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for  prompt  remedial  action — action  long 
overdue.  Asslgmed  to  a  518-acre  reaervatlon 
on  the  Canyjn  bottom  In  1883,  the  Tribe 
has,  for  more  than  66  years,  used  and  occu- 
pied an  additional  251,000  acres  of  land  un- 
der annual  federal  permit.  Most  of  this  Is 
the  surroiindlng  plateau  land,  a  small  part 
of  the  Tribe's  ancient  homeland,  where  the 
bones  of  their  ancestors  He  and  still  the 
sacred  land  of  their  religion.  Over  the  years, 
the  National  Park  Service  baa  driven  the 
Havasupal  off  the  plateau,  burning  down 
their  homes  to  force  them  Into  the  Canyon 
and,  as  late  as  1952.  hauling  them  off  the 
plateau  In  trucks.  Today,  only  Havasupal 
livestock  are  free  to  live  on  the  Havasupal 
permit  lands  on  the  plateau.  Today,  down 
In  the  Canyon,  the  Havasupal  people  face 
extinction  from  disease,  poverty,  and  the 
eventual  collapse  of  their  society,  their  cul- 
ture and  their  religion. 

The  Havasupal  are  appealing  to  Congress 
for  trust  title  to  their  permit  lands  so  that 
they  may  be  free  of  the  dangers  of  Park 
Service  administration  and  may  once  again 
resume  a  secure  and  decent  life  on  the  pla- 
teau. There  are  even  a  few  vacant  homes  still 
up  there  that  have  not  been  burned  down 
and,  for  years,  their  Havasupal  owners  have 
been  waiting  for  the  day  It  will  be  safe  to 
return.  Surely,  we  can  afford  to  honor  their 
request. 

The  conditions  Imposed  on  the  Havasupal 
by  the  United  States  today  have  no  parallel 
anywhere  In  our  Nation.  While  American  In- 
dians were  once  restricted  to  their  reserva- 
tions by  force  of  arms,  today  they  come  and 
go  in  freedom  and  enjoy  trust  title  to  their 
lands.  The  Havasupal,  by  fact  of  their  ban- 
ishment to  the  bottom  of  an  almoet-lnac- 
ceeslble  canyon  by  the  Park  Service,  are  not 
really  free,  do  not  have  the  full  enjoyment 
of  their  land,  and  ultimately  are  denied  their 
right  to  be  Indian,  the  right  to  continue 
their  existence  as  a  people. 

It  heis  been  suggested  that  there  be  a  study 
of  Havasupal  land  needs.  That  Is  like  study- 
ing navigation  while  the  ship  is  sinking. 
There  Is  no  need  for  a  study.  As  recently 
as  1972,  the  Department  of  Interior  recom- 
mended that  the  Havasupal  be  granted  trust 
title  to  their  permit  lands,  confirming  re- 
peated recommendations  of  federal  offlclals 
throughout  this  centtiry.  If,  as  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  agree,  this  Is  the  Havasupal's 
last  real  chance  to  get  trust  title,  then  a 
study  is  merely  an  euphemism  for  betrayal. 

It  has  been  proposed  by  some  that  the 
remedy  for  the  Havasupal  Is  to  grant  them  a 
permanent,  rather  than  an  annual,  p)ermlt  to 
their  land.  No  society — American  or  foreign, 
Indian  or  non-Indian — can  sustain  itself  and 
provide  for  the  future  on  the  basis  of  a  per- 
mit. Surely,  such  a  notion  must  run  contrary 
to  the  entire  concept  of  our  democracy. 

As  an  historian  of  American  Indian  affairs, 
as  an  active  advocate  of  rational  conserva- 
tion measures,  and  as  a  citizen,  I  whole- 
heartedly support  the  Havasupal. 

EXRTBIT  E 
STATEMENT   BT   THE    PRESIDENT 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  my  support  of 
a  major  enlargement  of  the  Havasupal  In- 
dian Reservation  In  the  Grand  Canyon. 
Ousted  from  lands  on  the  canyon  rim  almost 
a  century  ago,  the  Havasupal  IMbe  lives  Iso- 
lated on  two  small  tracts  at  the  bottom  of 
the  canyon.  The  tribe  has  patiently  appealed 
for  the  restoration  of  a  land  base  on  the 
rim.  This  addition  would  return  historic  and 
religious  sites,  ancient  burial  grounds,  and 
llfe-sustalning  springs  to  the  Havasupal.  In 
addition  to  Its  historic  and  religious  claims, 
the  tribe  needs  this  land  to  relieve  over- 
crowding on  the  reservation  and  to  provide  a 
better  economic  base. 

The  land  which  the  tribe  seeks  lies  within 
the  national  park  and  forest  systems.  When 
Senators  Ooldwater  and  Fannin  introduced 
»  bill  to  enlarge  the  reservation  early  in  this 


Congress,  the  Departments  of  Interior  and 
Agriculture  took  the  position  that  a  year 
should  be  devoted  to  studying  the  question. 
However,  after  consultation  with  Secretary 
Morton,  Secretary  Butz,  Commissioner 
Thompson,  the  Arizona  delegation,  and  re- 
ceiving representations  of  the  tribe,  I  have 
concluded  that  the  Havasupals  have  waited 
long  enough.  The  House  Interior  Commit- 
tee will  take  up  the  bill  early  next  week 
and  Congressman  Stelger  will  offer  this  plan 
as  an  amendment  to  the  bill  at  that  time. 

Therefore,  I  am  recommending  first  that 
sufficient  acreage  to  meet  the  tribe's  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  needs,  up  to  251,000  acres 
of  national  park  and  forest  lands,  be  held 
In  trust  for  the  Havasupal  Tribe:  second, 
that  the  tribe  and  the  National  Park  Service 
conduct  a  Joint  study  of  the  area  held  in 
trust  and  develop  a  Master  Plan  for  Its  man- 
agement, and,  third,  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  be  given  a  right  of  access  over 
the  lands  deleted  from  the  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park  and  held  in  trust  for  the  Hav- 
asupal, in  order  that  he  may  continue  to 
administer  the  matchless  resources  of  that 
park.  This  plan,  which  would  be  due  a  year 
after  enactment  of  the  legislation,  would 
preserve  the  area's  scenic  and  environmental 
values,  with  sp>eclal  provisions  for  environ- 
mentally sensitive  uses.  During  the  interim, 
the  National  Park  and  Forest  Services  would 
administer  the  area  so  as  to  protect  the 
status  quo:  that  Is,  no  development  would 
be  permitted,  and  use  could  not  exceed  pres- 
ent levels.  What  I  am  proposing,  In  short,  is 
Instant  trust  status  for  the  land  which  the 
Havasupals  have  claimed  and  one  year  later 
a  determination  by  both  the  tribe  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  to  how  the  values 
which  originally  led  to  the  inclusion  of  the 
area  in  national  parks  and  forests  can  be 
maintained  under  Indian  ownership. 

I  note  that  the  acreage  to  be  placed  In 
trust  for  the  tribe  does  not  Include  a  cor- 
ridor along  the  Colorado  River.  This  corridor 
Is  under  scrutiny  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  possible  wilderness  designation, 
and  today's  recommendation  would  not  affect 
the  outcome  of  that  decision-making  proc- 
ess. 

With  the  environmental  protections  built 
into  the  recommendation  I  am  making  to- 
day, I  believe  that  transfer  of  park  and  for- 
est lands  Into  trust  for  the  Havasupals  would 
protect  the  Integrity  of  the  area.  We  must 
remember  that  the  conservation  record  of 
the  American  Indian,  stretching  over  the 
thousands  of  years  he  has  Inhabited  this 
continent.  Is  virtually  unblemished. 


THE  VICE  PRESroENT  AND  PRIVACY 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  last  Thurs- 
day. May  9,  Vice  President  Gerald  Ford 
addressed  the  1974  National  Computer 
Conference  in  Chicago  on  the  Right  to 
Privacy. 

The  Vice  President  heads  the  Domes- 
tic Council  Committee  on  the  Right  to 
Privacy  which  In  a  few  weeks  will  pub- 
lish the  administration's  program  to 
safeguard  this  very  Important  consti- 
tutional and  personal  right.  I  was  grati- 
fied that  the  Vice  President  was  chosen 
to  head  this  committee.  For  the  first  time 
this  gives  needed  visibility  to  congres- 
sional efforts  to  ensure  that  individual 
rights  are  not  trampled  and  forgotten  in 
the  zeal  for  administrative  efiBciency  and 
convenience.  His  leadership  gives  this 
effort  the  requisite  symbolic  importance 
it  deserves. 

It  Is,  of  course,  too  early  to  tell  what 
the  Vice  President's  program  will  be.  I 
must  admit  to  a  certain  sense  of  cau- 
tion since  the  committee  is  composed 
entirely  of  the  heads  of  Government  de- 


partments where  privacy  most  needs  to 
be  recognized  smd  protected.  But  I  am 
hopeful  that  through  Mr.  Ford's  leader- 
ship the  committee  will  take  an  active 
and  aggressive  stand  on  the  threats  to 
personal  privacy  from  within  as  well  u 
without  the  Federal  Government. 

There  are,  as  my  colleagues  in  both 
Houses  know,  a  number  of  privacy  bills 
currently  imder  consideration  in  Con- 
gress. In  the  Senate  these  are  the  crim- 
inal justice  data  bank'  privacy  legisla- 
tion, S.  2963  and  S.  2964,  introduced  by 
Senator  Hruska  and  myself,  the  Army 
surveillance  bill,  S.  2318,  the  Bayh  bill  to 
impose  privacy  protections  on  Federal 
computer  systems,  S.  2542,  and  Senator 
Goldwatkr's  omnibus  privacy  bill,  S.  2810 
and  amendment  994,  sis  well  as  another 
version  of  this  proposal  introduced  by 
Senator  Pircy  and  myself.  I  am  hopeful 
that  Mr.  Ford's  committee  will  support 
this  legislation  publicly  and  endeavor  to 
educate  the  various  Government  depart- 
ments on  the  need  for  them. 

Already  the  Privacy  Committee  has 
discovered  how  vigilant  it  must  be  to 
prevent  Grovemment  agencies  from  pur- 
suing their  data  bank  ideas  in  total  ig- 
norance of  privacy  considerations.  In  his 
speech,  Mr.  Ford  makes  reference  to  a 
GSA-Agriculture  proposal  called  FedNet 
which  would  initiate  a  possible  national 
data  bank.  That  idea  was  flrmlj'  rejected 
almost  10  years  ago.  Unfortunately,  some 
officials  in  GSA  were  imaware  of  the  im- 
plications of  their  computer  network  I 
am  pleased  that  Mr.  Ford  is  concerned 
with  PedNet.  So  &m  I.  Senators  Hritska 
and  Goldwater  and  I  wrote  to  GSA  last 
week  informing  the  agency  of  our  posi- 
ition  that  the  FedNet  idea  should  not 
proceed  without  a  full  public  airing  in 
Congress.  Similar  expressions  of  concern 
have  been  voiced  by  Members  of  the 
House.  I  look  forward  to  working  »vith 
Mr.  Ford  and  my  other  colleagues  on  the 
FedNet  problem. 

I  also  welcome  cooperation  with  Mr. 
Ford  on  other  privacy  problems.  This  Is 
a  subject  which  transcends  party  and 
Ideology.  The  Vice  President  has  writ- 
ten asldng  for  my  assistance  and  that  of 
the  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee 
in  developing  an  effective  privacy  pro- 
gram. I  can  assure  him  that  I  stand  ready 
to  provide  whatever  help  I  can  In  our 
mutual  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Vice  President's  speech  of 
May  9  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
Rs  follows : 
Remarks  by  Vice  Presobnt  Gebald  R.  Ford 

AT  THE  National  Computer  Confkrrmce. 

Chicago,  III.,  Mat  9,  1974 

I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress the  1974  National  Computer  Confer- 
ence and  E^xpKSSltlon. 

The  invitation  extended  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Information  Processing  Soci- 
eties was  timely.  I  am  learning  about  com- 
puter technology  and  data  processing  from 
the  viewpoint  of  my  new  responsibilities  as 
Chairman  of  the  Domestic  Council  Commit- 
tee on  the  Right  of  I»rlvacy. 

I  am  aware  that  the  notion  of  leaving  the 
protection  of  Individual  privacy  to  Govern- 
ment  offlclals  has  been  compared  to  asking 
the  fox  to  protect  the  chicken  coop.  But  five 
months  ago — when  the  most  Intense  Investi- 
gation ever  focused  on  a  nominee  for  the 
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vice  Presidency  was  directed  at  me — I  awak- 
ened to  the  privacy  issue  In  a  very  real  and 
personal  sense.  I  was  one  of  the  chickens. 

On  a  previous  visit  to  Cblcago,  I  bad  occa- 
sion to  refer  to  some  foxes  who  passed  them- 
selves off  as  elephants  In  the  1972  election. 
I  am  speaking  of  some  characters  In  the 
CREEP  organization  and  CRE£3>'b  Invasion 
of  the  privacy  of  political  opponents.  This 
made  me  more  aware  of  what  could  happen 
to  our  sacred  right  to  privacy.  I  deplore  such 
violations  of  traditional  standards  of  hon- 
esty and  decency  In  our  political  life. 

I  told  President  Nixon  of  my  concerns, 
and  he  appointed  me  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Right  of  Privacy.  I  welcome 
the  challenge. 

I  know  that  there  have  been  previous 
commitments,  previous  studies,  and  previ- 
ous recommendations  to  deal  by  legislation 
with  privacy  problems.  It  Is  too  early  to  fore- 
cast the  outcome.  I  realize  that  too  many, 
findings  have  been  ignored  and  too  little  ac- 
tually done.  The  time  has  come  for  action. 
I  will  do  aU  In  my  power  to  get  results. 

My  first  act  as  chairman  Involved  com- 
plaints about  an  Executive  Order  of  the 
President  that  permitted  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  review  the  Income  tax  re- 
turn* of  farmers  to  obtain  data  for  statisti- 
cal purposes.  The  President  asked  me  to  look 
Into  the  matter.  I  immediately  discussed  the 
Executive  Order  with  Secretary  Butz  and 
recommended  that  It  be  withdrawn.  The 
President  accepted  my  recommendation. 

L«t  me  tell  you  about  the  development  of 
the  Committee  that  I  head.  I  wanted  to  chair 
this  Conunlttee  with  a  staff  of  our  own  s^ec- 
tlon.  I  asked  my  former  law  partner,  P^Up 
Bucben — a  distinguished  advocate  of  per- 
sonal freedom — to  come  to  Washington  as 
the  Committee's  Executive  Director. 

Interagency  task  forces  were  formed  to 
make  recommendations.  Contributions  have 
come  also  from  the  Congress,  State  govern- 
ments, Industry,  citizens'  groups,  private  In- 
dividuals, academic  experts,  and  some  Fed- 
eral agencies  not  represented  on  the  Com- 
mittee. We  wish  to  Invite  our  hosts,  the 
American  Federation  of  Information  Process- 
ing Societies,  and  all  constituent  groups  to 
become  involved. 

Today  I  would  like  to  cite  an  example  of 
a  development  that  concerns  our  committee. 
The  Government's  General  Services  Admin- 
istration has  distributed  specifications  for 
bids  on  centers  throughout  the  country  for 
a  ma,sslve  new  computer  network.  It  would 
have  the  potential  to  store  comprehensive 
data  on  individuals  and  institutions. 

The  contemplated  system,  known  as  PED- 
NET,  would  link  Federal  agencies  in  a  net- 
work that  would  allow  OSA  to  obtain  per- 
sonal Information  from  the  files  on  many 
Federal  departments.  It  Is  portrayed  as  the 
largest  single  government  purchase  of  civilian 
data  communication  equipment  in  history. 

I  am  concerned  that  Federal  protection  of 
Individual  privacy  is  not  yet  developed  to 
the  degree  necessary  to  prevent  FEDNET  from 
being  used  to  probe  Into  the  Uvea  of  indi- 
viduals. 

Before  building  a  nuclear  reactor,  we  de- 
sign the  safeguards  for  its  use.  We  also  re- 
quire environmental  Impact  statements  spec- 
ifying the  anticipated  effect  of  the  reactor's 
operation  on  the  environment.  Prior  to  ap- 
proving a  vast  computer  network  affecting 
personal  lives,  we  need  a  comparable  privacy 
Impact  statement.  We  must  also  consider 
the  fall-out  hazards  of  FEDNET  to  tradi- 
tional freedoms.  "* 

I  can  today  make  known  that  the  Privacy 
Committee  staff  is  proceeding  with  a  project 
to  develop  reeommendatlona  for  assuring 
that  personal  privacy  rights  are  given  system- 
atic and  careful  consideration  in  the  plan- 


ning, coordination,  and  procurement  of  Fed- 
eral data  processing  and  data  communica- 
tions systems. 

Our  objective  la  to  formulate  an  action 
plan  by  June  30.  An  Interagency  task  force 
has  been  given  the  assignment. 

Assignments  have  also  been  made  for  other 
task  forces  to  work  on  problems  Involving : 

Social  security  numbers: 

Protection  of  personal  privacy  Interests  of 
consumers; 

Preserving  confidentiality  of  personal  rec- 
ords \ised  for  statistical  and  research  pur- 
poses: 

Ways  of  notifying  people  of  their  rights 
with  respect  to  various  types  of  information 
they  are  asked  to  provide  to  Federal  agencies; 

Mailing  list  practices  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment; and 

Legislative  proposals  aimed  at  protecting 
the  personal  privacy  interests  of  individuals 
on  whom  Federal  records  are  maintained. 

In  addition,  staff  work  and  outside  re- 
search are  under  way  or  planned  on  problems 
such  as: 

Development  of  basic  legal  concepts  for  ar- 
ticulating  privacy  rights: 

Confidentiality  of  personal  tax  returns 
submitted  to  the  I.R.S.; 

Personal  privacy  rights  of  Federal  em- 
ployees; 

'ryp«8  of  personal  Information  that  should 
not  be  collected; 

Administrative  procedures  that  would  en- 
able Individuals  to  know  about,  and  to  cor- 
rect errors  In  personal  data  files  maintained 
by  Federal  agencies:  and 

Means  for  limiting  the  range  and  volume 
of  personal  data  collected  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  dealing  with  troublesome  privacy  prob- 
lems, let  us  not,  however,  scapegoat  the 
computer  Itself  as  a  Frankenstein's  monster. 
But  let  us  be  aware  of  the  Implications  posed 
to  freedom  and  privacy  emerging  from  the 
ways  we  use  computers  to  collect  and  dis- 
seminate personal  information. 

A  concerned  involvement  by  all  who  use 
computers  is  the  only  way  to  produce  stand- 
ards and  policies  that  will  do  the  Job.  It  Is 
up  to  us  to  assure  that  Information  Is  not 
fed  Into  the  computer  unless  It  Is  relevant. 

Even  if  It  Is  relevant,  there  Is  still  a  need 
for  discretion.  A  determination  must  be 
made  If  the  social  harm  done  from  some 
data  outweighs  Its  usefulness.  The  decision- 
making process  Is  activated  by  demands  of 
people  on  the  Government  and  business  for 
Instant  credit  and  Instant  services.  How  can 
we  offer  service  to  people  without  doing  dis- 
service to  their  privacy? 

Computer  technology  has  made  privacy  an 
issue  of  urgent  national  significance.  It  Is 
not  the  technology  that  concerns  me  but  its 
abuse.  I  am  also  confident  that  technology 
capable  of  designing  such  Intricate  systems 
can  also  design  measures  to  assure  security. 

There  Is  no  mention  of  the  "right  of  per- 
sonal privacy,"  as  such,  in  the  United  States 
Constitution.  But.  as  far  back  as  1928,  Jus- 
tice Brandels  expressed  the  Idea  that  the 
right  of  Individual  privacy  is  broadly  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution.  For  example,  il- 
legal searches  and  seisnires  are  explicitly 
forbidden  In  the  Constitution.  Moreover,  the 
general  right  to  privacy  certainly  can  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  unenumerated  rights 
that  the  Ninth  Amendment  reserves  to  the 
people. 

There  will  evolve  a  more  comprehensive 
body  of  law  on  privacy  from  Issues  to  come 
before  the  courts.  But  much  can  be  done 
through  executive  and  administrative  ac- 
tions— both  In  government  and  in  business — 
to  meet  the  growing  public  desire  for  pro- 
tection of  each  Individual's  right  of  privacy. 

Sensitivity  was  shown  by  planners  of  this 
conference  to  the  right  of  privacy  as  affected 


by  personal  data  collection  and  processing.  I 
am  pleased  that  five  of  your  scheduled  work 
sessions  concentrated  on  privacy  problems. 
I  wish  my  time  had  permitted  me  to  attend 
these  sessions.  Including  the  meeting  on 
Humanlzatlon  of  Information  Systems. 

The  need  to  hunianlze  information  sys- 
tems best  expresses  how  we  should  approach 
the  privacy  Issue. 

People  feel  threatened  by  big  Information 
systems  Just  as  they  are  troubled  by  the 
growth  of  big  government,  big  business,  big 
unions,  and  by  big  institutions  generally. 
Anxiety  is  experienced  because  big  systems 
and  big  organizations  seem  inhuman  tn  that 
they  appear  not  to  respect  a  person  as  an 
Individual  but  treat  him  as  Just  another  In 
a  broad  category  of  persons. 

As  one  processor  of  mall  for  a  large  orga- 
nization said:  "The  saddest  thing  of  all  Is 
reading  letters  that  begin,  'Dear  Computer, 
I  know  there  are  no  humans  there.' " 

For  2S  years  I  served  in  the  Congress  and 
watched  the  social  planners.  One  huge  pro- 
gram after  another  was  enacted.  Rigid  cate- 
gorical standards  were  applied  to  people 
with  a  sweeping  brush.  We  began  the  pro- 
gramming of  people  befotre  computers  were 
Invented. 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  the  time  has 
come  to  show  greater  respect  for  individual 
differences  and  to  cease  programming  people 
as  though  they  were  objects. 

We  are  approaching  the  celebration  of  this 
country's  bicentennial.  A  major  commitment 
we  should  all  make  for  America's  third  cen- 
tury Is  to  work  together  to  humanize  the 
operations  of  our  computers,  our  institu- 
tions, and  our  government.  As  Theodore 
Roosevelt  put  It  very  simply  70  years  ago. 
"The  government  is  us;  we  are  the  gorem- 
ment.  you  and  I." 


THE  TRIUMPH  OF  GOLD 

-  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
all  of  the  years  I  have  served  In  the  U.S. 
Senate,  I  cannot  recall  any  experience 
more  exciting  or  interesting  than  the  day 
after  Donald  McLaughlin,  probably  one 
of  the  world's  leading  experts,  testified 
before  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  was  then  a  member.  It 
was  an  interesting  debate  because  both 
sides  presented  their  arguments  in  a 
highly  intelligent  and  understandable 
way  and  one  could  find  points  that  both 
made.  I,  however,  having  long  believed 
that  gold  is  the  sweat  of  man  and  the 
only  logical  basis  for  money,  agreed  with 
Dr.  McLaiighlln,  not  so  much  for  his 
arguments  on  the  gold  standard,  but  the 
fact  that  as  long  as  2,000  years  ago, 
arguments  were  made  in  favor  of  flat 
money  as  part  of  a  planned  and  regu- 
lated society.  In  spite  of  the  proof  of 
centuries  that  flat  money  never  works  but 
only  brings  disaster,  our  country  and  the 
other  countries  of  the  world  are  now  en- 
gaged in  this  destructive  and  demon- 
stratedly  ridiculous  approach.  Dr.  Mc- 
Laughlin has  made  another  cogent  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  gold  as  a  standard  for 
our  money,  and  it  appears  in  a  paper, 
'The  Triumph  of  Gold,"  printed  by  the 
Committee  for  Monetary  Research  and 
Education,  Inc.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tract  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord.  as 
follows: 


May  20,  197^ 
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The  TairMPH  or  Gold 
(By  Dr.  Donald  H.  McLaughlin  • ) 

In  the  monetary  world  today  a  sharp  con- 
frontation exists  between  the  advocates  of 
flat  or  authoritarian  money  and  those  who 
insist  that  sound  money  must  be  based  on 
gold.  The  conflict  Is  not  new.  More  than  2.000 
years  ago.  Plato  argued  In  favor  of  flat  money 
as  a  part  of  his  planned  and  regulated  so- 
ciety, wnlle  Aristotle  advocated  metalUc 
money  as  the  most  suitable,  U  not  the  only 
reliable  instrument  of  free  trade.  This  basic 
disagreement  still  persists  and  now  Is  at  a 
stage  when  decisions  will  have  to  be  made 
that  are  certain  to  have  far-reaching  conse- 
quences for  many  years  to  come.  Even  though 
monetary  policies  are  only  one  factor  In  the 
Interplay  of  forces  that  shape  the  economy 
and  social  order  of  the  times.  It  Is  not  too 
much  to  say  that,  If  stable  money  that  In- 
spires and  deserves  confidence  Is  not  regained, 
the  system  we  call  free  enterprise,  and  the 
personal  freedoms  that  go  with  It  will  be 
seriously  endangered. 

Plat  money  Is  the  type  of  money  most  na- 
tions use  today — money  that  derives  Its  value 
simply  from  the  edict  of  a  government  that 
a  certificate  issued  by  It  Is  legal  tender  which 
must  be  accepted  when  offered  In  payment 
of  a  claim  or  debt.  Until  a  few  years  ago,  our 
bills  stated  that  they  were  "redeemable  in 
lavirful  money" — which  most  readers  of  the 
Constitution  would  assume  to  be  gold  or  sil- 
ver coins.  Today,  the  flne  print  on  the  green- 
back simply  states  "This  note  is  legal  tender 
for  all  debts  public  and  private." — And  on 
the  reverse  side,  in  somewhat  larger  type,  the 
notes  of  the  Federal  Reserve  now  proclaim 
somewhat  gratuitously:  "In  God  We  Trust." 
The  change  was  scarcely  noticed  by  the  gen- 
eral public,  for  the  government  had  already 
repudiated  its  pledge  by  denying  citizens  the 
right  to  claim  gold  for  their  dollars  or  even 
to-own  gold.  The  repudiation  was  made  com- 
plete and  our  currency  became  no  more  than 
fiat  money  Internationally  as  well  as  domest- 
ically when  on  August  16,  1971  the  gold  win- 
dow was  closed  and  dollars  held  by  foreign 
central  banks  could  no  longer  on  demand  be 
converted  into  gold. 

In  a  monetary  system  based  on  gold,  cur- 
rencies were  redeemable  In  gold  at  a  stated 
rate  and  a  government  had  to  preserve  a 
reasonable  balance,  both  domestically  and 
Internationally,  between  Its  income  and  ex- 
penditures If  confidence  was  to  be  maintained 
In  Its  monetary  bills.  If  a  government  created 
too  much  paper  money,  a  concerned  citizen 
could  express  his  distrust  by  demanding  gold 
for  the  certificates  he  held.  Gold  was  the 
standard. — the  numeraire  to  use  a  term  re- 
cently Introduced  by  the  French.  It  provided 
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a  base  to  which  all  currencies  could  be  related 
and  which  no  single  nation  could  modify  to 
suit  its  varying  fortunes. 

The  well-ordered  system,  which  developed 
during  the  19th  century,  was  disrupted  by 
the  overwhelming  disaster  of  the  first  World 
War  with  Its  unparalleled  losses  of  property 
and  life.  The  gold  standard  was  one  of  the 
casualties,  not  because  of  its  shortcomings, 
but  simply  as  a  consequence  of  the  disrup- 
tion of  rational  economic  relations.  When  na- 
tional survival  Is  at  stake,  no  sacrifice  Is  too 
great,  Including  the  confiscation  of  wealth. 
Since  Inflation  Is  a  more  subtle  means  of  con- 
flscatlon  than  excessive  taxes  or  the  out-right 
taking  of  property,  aU  governments  resorted 
to  It  as  the  most  easily  tolerated  device  for 
meeting  the  flnanclal  demands  of  the  des- 
perate conflict.  The  discipline  imposed  by 
gold  would  have  made  such  practices  Impos- 
sible— and  hence,  under  the  stresses  of  war, 
the  gold  standard  was  abandoned. 

In  the  case  of  Germany,  the  heavy  losses 
and  the  defeat  In  World  War  I,  Intensified  by 
the  harsh  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
resulted  in  1923  In  virtually  a  complete  re- 
pudiation of  the  currency,  and  all  holders 
of  claims  expressed  in  the  old  marks  lost 
these  claims  almost  In  their  entirety. 

Even  the  victors  were  not  spared.  England, 
with  an  Impractical  devotion  to  the  ideal 
that  debts  should  be  paid  In  money  of  the 
same  quality  as  that  In  which  they  were  In- 
curred, tried  to  restore  the  old  gold  standard 
with  the  gold  content  of  the  pound  sterling 
unchanged  in  spite  of  the  heavy  losses  the 
Empire  had  suffered  and  the  huge  claims, 
at  home  and  abroad,  against  the  remaining 
assets.  The  honesty  of  the  attempt  might 
t>e  admired,  but  not  the  common  sense  of 
thos«  who  urged  it.  Of  course,  it  didn't  work. 

Eventually  the  pound  sterling  had  to  be 
devalued,  as  It  was  In  1931.  when  its  gold 
content  was  reduced.  In  1934.  the  same  course 
was  followed  by  the  United  States  by  chang- 
ing the  definition  of  the  dollar  from  23.22 
grains  of  pure  gold  to  13.71  grains,  the 
eq«lvalent  of  Increasing  the  dollars  i>er  ounce 
of  gold  from  $20  6718  to  $35.00.  These  moves, 
however,  were  delayed  too  long  and  their 
benefits  were  lessened  by  many  restrictions 
placed  on  the  disciplinary  power  that  gold 
formerly  had  over  politicians  and  money 
managers.  Among  them  was  the  denial  of 
the  freedom  that  Individual  citizens  had  pos- 
sessed In  the  past  to  own  gold  and  to  convert 
their  paper  dollars  Into  gold.  And  the  change 
came  too  late  to  check  the  seventy  of  the 
depression  to  which  the  ill-advised  effort  to 
preserve  the  old  gold  content  of  the  pound 
and  the  doUar  at  their  pre-war  level  had  un- 
doubtedly contributed. 

Then  came  the  next  disaster,  the  second 
World  War,  which  again  was  financed  to  a 
major  degree  by  expansion  of  the  money 
supply  and  infiatlon.  In  the  pre-war  pteriod, 
however,  and  in  the  turmoil  that  followed,  so 
much  gold  had  accumulated  in  the  United 
States  that  the  gold  backing  of  the  dollar  at 
the  time  of  the  Bretton  Woods  conference 
(1944)  seemed  a  solid  basis  on  which  to 
build  the  new  monetary  system.  Gold  reserves 
with  the  doUar  valued  at  1/35  of  an  ounce 
of  gold  had  reached  $22  billion  In  1941  and 
continued  to  rise  to  a  peak  of  $24  blUlon  In 
September  1949. 

Since  the  late  1940's.  however,  the  United 
States  has  persistently  foUo^x'ed  International 
and  domestic  policies  that  have  resulted  In 
a  succession  of  deficits  which  in  one  way  or 
another  had  to  be  financed  through  expan- 
sion of  the  money  supply  with  the  inevitable 
Infiatlon  that  accompanies  this  procedure. 
The  continuation  of  practices  of  this  sort, 
after  the  extreme  urgencies  of  the  war  had 
passed,  is  hard  to  defend.  There  Is  a  difference 
between  an  Inflation  forced  on  a  nation  by 


a  major  calamity  and  one  created  by  deficits 
th&t  could  be  avoided. 

At  Bretton  Woods  the  doUar  was  recognized 
as  a  key  currency  redeemable  in  gold,  if 
presented  by  central  banks,  though  not  if 
presented  by  individuals.  With  the  large 
quantity  of  gold  then  held  by  the  United 
States,  there  seemed  no  reason  to  fear  repudi- 
ation of  this  pledge.  Within  fifteen  years, 
however,  even  this  vast  stock  of  gold  proved 
inadequate  to  finance  the  accumulation  of 
claims  In  dollars  resulting  from  persistent 
deficits  in  International  payments.  To  some 
:legree,  these  deficits  arose  from  worthy  efforts 
such  as  the  Marshall  Plan,  but  In  the  main 
they  vrere  the  result  of  unwise  decisions  to 
Indulge  in  practices  involving  expenditures 
far  In  excess  of  the  rev^fcues  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  result  was  a  diminution  of  the 
gold  stock  of  the  United  States  to  a  low  of 
276  million  ounces  ($9.66  billion  at  $35  per 
ounce  of  gold)  accompanied  and  followed  by 
a  rapid  build-up  of  short-term  claims  In  dol- 
lars In  foreign  hands,  when  ovir  government 
became  reluctant  to  honor  the  pledge  to 
redeem  them  In  gold. 

For  a  period  of  seven  years  that  ended 
close  to  the  Ides  of  March  In  1968,  the  United 
States  Treasury  In  conjunction  with  several 
other  major  governments  attempted  to  keep 
the  "price"  of  gold  on  the  London  Market 
from  rising  by  selling  gold  from  their  reserves 
at  the  official  rate  of  $35  per  ounce,  a  proce- 
dure that  eventually  reduced  the  monetary 
gold  stocks  by  2.3  billion  dollars  or  about  6 
per  cent.  At  the  present  market  price  of  gold 
(January  1974),  the  loss  would  be  over  B 
billion  dollars.  AU  In  all,  the  attempt  by 
means  of  the  London  gold  pool  to  prevent 
an  increase  In  the  price  of  gold  was  one  of 
the  greatest  misguided  speculations  In  his- 
tory. The  buyers  of  gold  were  cast'frated  as 
"speculators" — but  the  real  culprits  were  the 
officials  of  governments  and  banks  who  used 
the  gold  entrusted  to  them  in  this  futll<"  at- 
tempt to  preserve  the  value  of  their  depre- 
ciating currencies.  This  ended  In  March 
1968  with  the  abrupt  statement  that  the  cen- 
tral banks  had  an  adequate  supply  of  gold 
and  no  lonper  would  sell  or  buy  gold  except 
In  Intergovernmental  transactions. 

On  that  weekend,  the  gold  miners  In  tbe 
United  States  were  notified  that  their  one 
customer,  the  Treasury,  which  heretofore  bad 
taken  the  entire  output  at  a  fixed  price, 
would  no  longer  do  so.  The  miners  were  told 
that  they  had  the  privilege  of  exporting  or 
selling  to  anyone  with  a  license  to  buy  gold 
at  whatever  price  such  a  restricted  market 
might  command.  As  was  to  be  expected,  there 
followed  a  busy  ten  days  or  so,  but  with  VA. 
consumption  of  gold  for  non-monetary  pur- 
poses more  than  four  times  the  annual  VS. 
production,  there  was  no  lack  of  customers. 
For  the  next  two  years,  the  market  price  re- 
mained close  to  the  official  rate,  while  a  large 
part  of  the  newly  acqtilred  gold  In  private 
hands  outside  the  United  States  was  being 
sold.  After  mld-1971,  however,  the  price 
began  to  rise  and  reached  1141  on  January  34, 
1974. 

At  first,  the  United  States  continued  to 
maintain  the  fiction  that  the  dollars  held 
abroad  by  central  banks  were  redeemable  In 
gold  at  $35  per  ounce,  but  as  the  claims 
mounted  It  became  more  and  more  apparent 
that  the  pledge  could  not  be  met.  In  spite  of 
a  certain  amount  of  bravado  In  statements 
to  the  effect  that  It  was  the  dollar  that  gave 
value  to  gold,  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  our 
creditors  became  more  and  mce  acute  as  the 
number  of  dollars  in  their  baUnoee  Increased 
while  the  dollar  declined  In  purchasing 
power.  Central  banks  for  a  time  politely  re- 
frained from  attempting  to  convert  their  dol- 
lars into  gold  though  there  were  signs  that 
a  line  was  forming  at  the  gold  window.  How- 
ever, before  the  run  reaUy  started,  the  win- 
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dow  was  abruptly  shut  by  President  Nlzon, 
on  August  16,  1071,  with  appropriate  self- 
•errlng  explanations,  and  tbe  pretense  that 
dollars  were  convertible  Into  gold  ended. 
Tbe  dollar  bad  become  a  flat  currency  Inter- 
nationally as  well  as  domestically. 

Meanwhile,  the  leading  money  managers 
of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  with  tbe 
cooperation  of  tbe  IMF,  bad  created  a  new 
device  kmown  as  Special  Drawing  Rights 
(SDRs),  to  serve  as  a  means  of  settlement 
of  International  balances.  It  Is  a  strange 
hybrid  that  In  simplest  terms  can  be  de- 
scribed  tis  a  form  of  flat  money  on  an  Inter- 
national scale,  since  the  adherents  of  the 
plan  are  obligated  to  accept  this  bookkeeping 
entry  (with  certain  limitations)  In  settle- 
ment of  claims  ensuing  from  International 
transactions.  So,  we  now  have  an  interna- 
tional monetary  system  In  which  the  na- 
tional reserves  consist  of  gold,  foreign  ex- 
change  (principally  dollars)    and  SDRs. 

With  practically  all  currencies  depreciating 
In  value — and  the  dollar  is  by  no  means  the 
weakest — a  strange  fluidity  exists  In  which 
Individual  currencies  sink  at  unequal  rates. 
The  term  "floating  cturenclea"  Is  reeUly  a  mis- 
nomer when  all  currencies  are  sinking  in 
terms  of  their  purchasing  power.  Instead  of 
a  "dirty  float",  when  the  market  Is  ma- 
nipulated by  government  Intervention,  the 
term  "dirty  sink"  might  be  more  appropriate. 

To  preserve  a  measure  of  respectability  for 
the  dollar  and  tbe  SDRs  both  continue  to  be 
deflned  in  terms  of  gold,  although  on  a  dif- 
ferent basis.  But  since  neither  of  these  forms 
of  flat  money  is  redeemable  In  gold,  these 
de  f-ure  ties  to  gold  do  no  more  than  provide 
a  means  of  determining  their  relative  oSlcial 
status.  The  lack  of  a  tie  to  gold  in  a  de  facto 
sense,  that  the  market  had  all  too  clearly 
revealed  by  valuing  gold  at  3-4  times  the 
ofllcial  "price."  was  formally  recognized  In 
November  1973,  when  the  central  banks  that 
bad  been  members  of  the  "gold  pool"  aban- 
doned their  agreement  to  buy  and  sell  gold 
only  among  themselves  at  the  official  rate. 

As  might  be  expected  under  Oresbam's 
Law,  which  states  that  bad  money  drives 
good  money  out  of  circulation,  the  central 
banks  are  holding  on  to  their  gold  reserves 
most  tenaciously  and  balances  are  being  set- 
tled tn  the  less  desired  forms  of  money.  None 
appears  to  be  eager  to  avail  itself  of  the  new 
right  to  sell  gold  at  the  current  market 
price  and  tbe  rumors  occasionally  spread  In 
Washington  that  the  Treasury  would  soon 
sell  part  of  its  gold  in  the  market  do  not 
aeem  to  be  taken  seriously.  Indeed,  It  seems 
more  probable  that,  when  balances  between 
central  banks  are  again  settled  In  gold,  it 
will  be  at  negotiated  rates  at  or  above  the 
market  quotation  of  the  currencies  in  terms 
of  gold.  When  this  occurs,  gold  will  in  fact 
become  the  numeraire  and  again  serve  as 
the  standard  by  which  all  currencies  are 
measured.  This  rather  simple  procedure  may 
well  prove  to  be  more  powerful  than  the 
pronouncements  of  international  committees 
and  may  provide  the  means  for  the  gradual 
restoration  of  gold  to  its  traditional  function 
in  the  monetary  system.  The  coinage  of  gold 
in  units  of  specified  content  Is  another  way 
to  contribute  to  this  end,  and  the  circula- 
tion of  coins  of  this  sort,  such  as  the  Kruger 
Rand,  is  likely  to  increase  as  the  futile  re- 
strictions on  ownership  of  gold  are  removed. 

With  the  current  disarray  In  the  monetary 
system,  the  dominance  of  gold  as  the  one 
element  that  commands  highest  confidence 
among  monetary  units  Is  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent.  The  power  of  gold  is  too 
great  to  allow  any  nation  to  "demonetise"  it. 
The  rise  of  the  market  price  of  gold  in  cur- 
rencies reveals  their  weakness  and  their  rela- 
tive rates  of  deterioration  rather  than  any 
change  in  the  persistent  worth  of  gold. 
(Europeans  remember  only  too  clearly  that 
the  price  of  gold  in  German  marks  In  1923 
approached  infinity,  and  it  is  still  no  less  In 
that  now  discredited  paper.) 


In  such  ways,  gold  m^  gradually  assume 
more  and  more  of  its  traditional  functions 
as  money  and  changes  of  the  sort  are  likely 
to  contribute  far  more  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  an  orderly  monetary  system  than 
tbe  long  drawn  out  debates  of  technicians, 
enmeshed  in  the  futility  of  trying  to  give 
vaUdity  to  a  system  of  flat  currencies  or 
other  devices,  with  no  common  base,  each 
reflecting  the  special  Interests  of  the  Issuing 
nation  or  agency.  In  tbe  end,  tbe  deteriora- 
tion of  the  flat  currencies,  including  the 
SDRs  and  the  like,  may  so  clearly  demon- 
strate the  dominance  of  gold  that  the  money 
managers  assembled  in  their  august  com- 
mittees wUl  have  the  relatively  easy  assign- 
ment of  formalizing  a  fait  accompli. 

Toward  the  end  of  1973  and  In  early  1974, 
tbe  dollar  strengthened  la  relation  to  the 
pound  sterling,  as  a  result  of  the  turmoil  in 
England,  and  to  the  yen  and  currencies  of 
other  countries  that  are  more  seriously 
handicapped  by  the  shortage  of  oil.  The  dol- 
lar's strength,  however.  Is  deceptive  for  it  Is 
merely  sinking.  In  terms  of  pinrchasing 
power,  less  rapidly  than  the  other  currencies. 
The  real  problems  are  still  with  us;  and  they 
are:  (1)  the  achievement  of  reasonable 
balance  In  International  transactions,  (2) 
the  reduction  of  the  Immense  overhang  of 
debt  and  particularly  of  foreign  claims  in 
dollars,  and  (3)  the  control  of  inflation,  not 
only  In  the  United  States  out  In  other  major 
nations. 

Stable  money  can  not  be  regained  until 
these  ends  are  met,  and  it  is  here  that  the 
wise  use  of  gold  Is  of  critical  Importance. 

The  achievement  of  complete  balance  in 
trade  and  other  dealings  between  nations 
may  be  an  unrealistic  Ideal,  but  efforts  to 
attain  It  are  beneficial.  Neither  nations  nor 
men  are  created  equal.  They  differ  widely  in 
material  resources  and  in  the  characteristics 
of  their  inhabitants  that  enable  each  coun- 
try to  prosper  or  languish  at  Its  distinctive 
rate.  The  differences  are  particularly  sharp 
In  this  highly  technical  and  scientiflc  age. 
These  differences,  however,  stimulate  trade, 
and  trade  Involves  negotiation  and  avail- 
ability of  acceptable  means  of  exchange.  To- 
day, with  fluctuating  e.\change  rates  without 
a  base  for  common  reference,  another 
troublesome  variable  must  be  kept  in  mind 
in  the  settlement  of  balances  and  particu- 
larly in  planning  for  tbe  future.  If  gold  were 
again  allowed  to  function  freely  as  the 
world's  common  money,  against  which  all 
currencies  would  be  measured  and  compared, 
trade  between  nations  would  Ise  on  a  far 
more  secure  basis.  The  benefits  to  be  ob- 
tained from  use  of  gold  In  this  respect  are 
so  clear  that  In  spite  of  the  artiflcial  intrica- 
cies created  by  bankers  and  politicians,  aided 
and  abetted  by  some  economists,  gold  may 
gradually  resume  its  traditional  function  In 
world  trade  without  the  benefit  or  hind- 
rance of  the  high  priests  of  monetary  ritual. 
Perhaps,  however,  even  they  will  be  enlight- 
ened enough  to  support  this  desirable  devel- 
opment by  eventually  recognizing  gold  as  the 
world's  monetary  standard  of  measurement 
and  making  more  intelligent  iise  of  this  es- 
sential  and  relatively  simple  concept. 

The  huge  build-up  of  debt — both  govern- 
mental and  private,  and  both  domestic  and 
international — Is  one  of  the  most  trouble- 
some and  threatening  results  of  monetary 
practices  that  have  prevailed  In  the  last  few 
decades.  The  over-hang  of  debt  could,  of 
course,  be  eliminated  by  a  disaster  suob  as 
the  extreme  inflation  in  Germany  in  the 
twenties.  Or  it  could  be  reduced  to  a  toler- 
able burden  by  a  substantial  write-down  in 
the  gold  content  of  the  dollar  with  corre- 
sponding changes  in  other  cturenciea  and 
utilization  of  the  Increase  in  the  book-value 
of  monetary  reserves  of  gold  to  reduce  the 
debt,  particularly  the  eighty  billions  or  more 
of  dollars  held  abroad. 

This  procedure,  supplemented  by  conver- 
sion of  a  portion  of  the  remaining  short  term 


dollar  claims  to  long  term  debt  at  a  low  rate 
of  Interest,  was  proposed  by  Jacques  Reuff 
some  twelve  years  ago.  Under  conditions 
which  then  prevailed,  he  advocated  a  reduc- 
tion of  60  per  cent  in  the  gold  content  of 
tbe  dollar — corresponding  to  a  change  from 
935  per  ounce  of  gold  to  970.  With  the  gold 
reserves  and  the  obligations  in  dollars  that 
existed  in  1962,  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
foreign  claims  In  dollars  could  have  been  set- 
tled by  acceptance  of  half  of  the  original 
commitment  in  gold  with  enough  of  the 
remaining  debt  converted  into  long  term 
bonds  to  reduce  it  to  a  tolerable  magnitude. 

Today,  the  same  procedures  could  still  be 
used.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  dollars 
in  foreign  hands  have  more  than  tripled  and 
the  quantity  of  gold  In  the  reserves  of  the 
United  States  has  declined  by  about  35  per 
cent.  To  be  at  all  effective,  the  reduction  of 
the  gold  content  of  the  dollar  would  now 
have  to  be  at  least  fourfold.  With  the  cur- 
rent world  price  of  gold  of  above  9140  per 
ounce,  this  would  not  seem  as  unrealistic  as 
It  did  twelve  years  ago.  With  an  increase  of 
this  order,  amounting  to  some  $30  billion 
in  book  value  of  the  gold  reserves  of  the 
United  States,  this  amount  could  then  be 
devoted  to  liquidation  of  the  foreign  short- 
term  debt  and  still  leave  910  billion  In  the 
Treasury  at  the  new  rate  for  gold.  A  settle- 
ment of  this  sort  would  amount  to  accept- 
ance of  a  quarter  of  the  quantity  of  gold 
that  our  creditors  could  have  expected  under 
the  original  pledge  of  our  government  to 
convert  dollars  Into  gold.  Payment  of  a  third 
of  the  debt  in  bullion  and  a  somewhat  larger 
fraction  met  by  bonds  expressed  in  dollars 
at  this  reduced  gold  content  might  be  a  set- 
tlement that  would  be  acceptable.  Perhaps, 
a  still  greater  write-up  In  gold  reserves  in 
terms  of  the  dollar  and  other  major  cur- 
rencies would  be  more  realistic  with  repay- 
ment of  a  larger  portion  of  the  dollsur  debts 
in  gold  and  a  reduced  dependence  on  long- 
term  dollar  bonds.  In  the  end.  a  settlement 
of  claims  even  at  ten  cents  in  gold  on  the 
dollar  might  be  preferred  by  our  creditors 
to  further  exposure  to  repudiation  of  their 
claims  through  inflation. 

To  checic  inflation  by  the  conventional 
means  of  slowing  down  the  economy,  curtail- 
ing expenditures  and  accepting  a  higher 
degree  of  unemployment — in  other  words 
creating  and  living  with  a  depression  for 
a  while — Is  neither  socially  or  politically  pos- 
sible these  days.  No  government  that  tries  it 
is  likely  to  survive — and  indeed  our  system 
of  reasonably  free  enterprise  itself  might  not 
endure  under  such  conditions. 

The  difficult  task  confronting  the  capital- 
istic world,  and  especially  the  United  States, 
is  to  stop  inflation — not  merely  to  slow  it 
down — without  creating  deflationary  chaos. 
This  can  not  be  achieved,  however,  with- 
out restraining  the  extravagant  national 
habits  and  policies  that  have  led  to  persist- 
ent deflcits  and  their  flnancing  by  enlarging 
the  money  supply.  The  transition  could  be 
best  accomplished  without  sudden  Imposi- 
tion of  intolerable  conditions  by  a  drastic 
revaluation  of  gold  with  restoration  of  con- 
vertibility and  utilization  of  the  additional 
book  values  thus  created  for  the  reduction 
of  debt.  This,  in  my  Judgment,  is  the  best 
and  perhaps  the  only  mechanism  by  which 
the  necessary  time  could  be  achieved  for  the 
gradual  changes  by  which  the  monetary  and 
economic  order  might  be  restored  without 
extreme  disturbances  that  could  endanger 
the  freedoms  we  cherish. 

Even  an  amateur  concerned  about  infla- 
tion and  monetary  problems  must  bf  im- 
pressed with  their  complexities.  But  it  may 
be  that  he  Is  less  hampered  by  them  than 
the  experts,  who  are  masters  of  technical 
details  but  who  fall  to  appreciate  the  basic 
simplicities  arising  from  the  acceptance  of 
gold  as  the  world's  common  monetary  com- 
modity. Whether  or  not  gold  will  be  employed 
in  this  traditional  way— and,  if  employed.^ 
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win  be  used  wisely  and  successfully— <le- 
nends  upon  the  degree  to  which  our  leaders 
and  the  electorate  desire  stable  money,  and 
the  wlUlngness  of  our  people  to  forego  cer- 
tain of  the  easy  ways  of  life  and  chronic 
overconsumption  that  make  continued  In- 
lUtlon  and  all  Its  evils  a  certainty.  Prices 
wlU  rise  as  long  as  the  supply  of  money  in- 
creases faster  than  the  supply  of  goods  and 
services,  as  it  has  in  the  United  States  for 
the  past  twenty  years:  and  when  deflcits 
have  to  bo  financed,  the  money  supply  will 
be  increased  as  long  as  there  is  no  effective 
control  on  governments  and  central  banks. 
Inflation  can  only  be  stopped  by  making  it 
impossible  for  governments  to  issue  paper 
money  without  restraint.  And  the  only  effec- 
tive restraint  U  to  tie  the  supply  of  money 
to  gold— but  this  can  not  be  accomplished 
with  any  hope  of  success  without  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  gold  content  of  the  dollar  ade- 
quate to  offset  its  decUne  in  purchasing 
power  since  convertibility  Into  gold  was 
suspended. 

As  so  often  in  hUtory,  flat  money  has  been 
tried  and  found  wanting.  It  might  work  do- 
mestically if  our  fiscal  affairs  and  monetary 
policies  were  so  handled  that  a  reasonable 
balance  between  income  and  expenditure 
covUd  be  maintained  and  persistent  deficits 
avoided.  The  experience  of  the  past  forty 
years,  however,  discourages  any  hope  that 
this  is  ever  likely  to  be  attained  under  a 
system  of  flat  money,  especially  in  a  demo- 
cratic society. 

On  the  international  scale,  the  success  or 
any  scheme  of  flat  money  without  the  dis- 
cipline of  gold  seems  even  less  likely  In  view 
of  the  ambitions  of  the  competing  nations, 
each  eager  to  secure  special  advantages.  How, 
under  these  circumstances,  can  It  be  ex- 
pected that  SDRs  or  any  other  bookkeeping 
device  with  not  even  the  credit  of  a  powerful 
national  economy  behind  it,  would  command 
the  respect  necessary  to  enforce  stern  deci- 
sions when  emergencies  had  to  be  faced? 
Possession  of  gold  is  the  only  sure  base-  of 


land,  and  the  Commission  on  Independ- 
ent Colleges  and  Universities  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  as  well  as  the  latest  post 
from  which  he  now  retires. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education,  the  Smithsonian 
Subcommittee,  aflffthe  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Arts  and  Humanities,  I  admire 
Dr.  Horn's  accomplishments  and  out- 
standing sei-vice  to  education.  I  salute 
him  for  his  achievements,  which  I  now 
have  the  opportunity  of  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

In  1958  Dr.  Horn  accepted  the  presi- 
dency of  the  University  of  Rhode  Island. 
My  own  work  and  his  have  been  closely 
related  many  times.  I  have  always  found 
him  to  be  a  person  of  great  resourceful- 
ness, a  man  for  many  seasons,  intrepid 
and  challenging  in  his  educational  con- 
cepts and  in  the  inteUigence  and  wisdom 
of  his  approach  to  life. 

I  value  his  friendship.  His  wide-rang- 
ing interests  include  oceanofjraphy,  arts 
and  humanities,  libraries,  and  foreign 
affairs.  We  have  often  discussed  these 
subjects  together  to  my  own  benefit. 

Rhode  Island— thanks  in  great  part  to 
Dr.  Horn— was  blessed  with  an  early 
start  in  the  vital  and  growing  field  of 
oceanography.  As  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rhode  Island  and  a  member 
of  the  New  England  Board  of  Higher  Ed- 
ucation, he  was  instrumental  in  having 
the  university  designated  as  the  princi- 
pal center  for  graduate  studies  in  ocean- 
ography among  New  England's  State 
universities.  , 

He  was  also  instrumental  in  establish- 
ing the  Graduate  Library  School  at  the 
university. 
Because   of  his  pioneering  work  in 


monial.     for     they     demonstrate     the 
warmth  of  his  character.  He  said  in  part: 
The    satisfactions   of   the   presidency   are 
commensurate  with  the  burdens.  Surely  one 
of  the  greatest  of  these  satisfactions  springs 
from  the  privilege  of  constantly  working  with 
young  people  and  of  rejoicing  in  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  graduates  of  the  institution  he 
has  hi^kded,  especially  of  those  whose  Tlves 
be  has  touched  In  some  speclflc  way.  But 
perhaps   even    greater    satisfaction    springs 
from  the  prlvUege  of  workUig  with  his  ad- 
ministrative and  faculty  coUeagues  and  of 
assisting  them  in  their  career  advancement. 
In  this  respect,  I  am  especially  proud  of  the 
many  associates  whom  I  first  appointed  to 
major    administrative    posts    who    are    now 
coUege  or  university  presidents  or  slated  to 
become   presidents.   Here   tonight   are   four 
such  presidento,  including  two  speakers,  and 
four  others  are  scattered  from  Ohio  to  Idaho. 
Three  others  among  the  speakers  I  flrst  ap- 
pointed to  major  administrative  posts  and 
they  will  become  presidents  some  day.  .  .  . 
Thus,  Just  as  the  work  of  a  great  teacher 
is  continued  by  his  students,  so  I  feel  that  I 
will  have  some  Influence  on  higher  educa- 
tion  through   these   former   associates   and 
other  toUers  In  the  academic  vineyards. 

In  his  retirement,  I  know  that  Dr. 
Horn  will  continue  guiding  and  helping 
and  inspiring  others,  and  that  he  will 
continue  contributing  actively  to  the 
betterment  of  our  world.  I  wish  him  well. 
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curring crisis,  the  currencies  sink  lower  in 
terms  of  the  market  appraisals  of  the  value 
of  gold.  Each  time,  the  cracks  in  the  mone- 
tary structure  are  papered  over,  but  the 
cracks  continue  to  widen.  It  Is  late,  but  not 
too  late,  to  save  the  structure  from  col- 
lapsing. However,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  pre- 
served untU  gold  is  again  recognized  as  the 
common  money  of  the  world  and  U  allowed 
to  exert  its  unique  strength  In  its  traditional 
way.  

DR.  FRANCIS  H.  HORN— A  DISTIN- 
GUISHED EDUCATOR 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  recently  a 
noted  educator  and  able  public  servant. 
Dr.  Francis  H.  Horn,  was  honored  at  a 
dinner  upon  his  retirement  at  the  age 
of  65,  as  president  of  Albertus  Magnus 
College  in  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Many  tributes  were  voiced  at  the  din- 
ner by  those  who  have  had  the  advantage 
of  knowing  him  and  being  associated 
with  this  exceptional  man  as  his  dis- 
tinguished career  developed. 

As  an  introduction  to  Dr.  Horn.  I 
would  briefly  like  to  note  that  he  is  a 
native  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  with  an  A.B.  from 
Dartmouth  College,  an  MA.  from  the 
University  of  Virginia,  and  an  M.A.  and 
Ph.  D.  from  Yale  University.  His  honor- 
ary degrees  are  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion here.  .       ,  ._^,. 

He  has  held  the  presidencies  of  Pratt 
Institute,  the  University  of  Rhode  Is- 


sea  grant  college  ptQKram.  This  program 
is  proving  to  be  highly-effective  In  the 
development  of  our  marine  resources  and 
aquaculture,  J^H^t  as  the  land  grant  col- 
lege program  spurred  the  development  of 
agriculture   and  mineral  resources. 

Mr.  President.  Dr.  Willftm  R.  Per- 
rante,  acting  president  of  the  University 
of  Rhode  Island  paid  fitting  tribute  to 
Dr.  Horn  at  the  testimonial  dinner.  Dr. 

Ferrante  said  in  part:  ..  _,_.      , 

I  have  many  fond  memories  of  Fran.  I 
learned  to  respect  his  in^llect  and  his  ideals. 
I  admire  his  clear  insights,  his  vision  and 
his  courage.  But,  most  of  aU— after  a  year  of 
sitting  behind  the  president's  desk— I  have 
come  to  regard  with  some  awe  bis  energy, 
hU  capacity  for  work  and  above  all  his  ac- 
complishments as  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rhode  Island. 

Pran  Horn's  energies  at  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island  were  weU  spent.  The  Univer- 
sity will  always  bear  his  mark.  It  is  a  better 
institution  because  of  him. 

During  his  nine  years  at  Kingston,  Bl 
buildings  were  constructed  or  remodeled. 
Undergraduate  enrollment  doubled.  The 
number  of  graduate  studente  more  than 
tripled,  and  faculty  research— the  hallmark 
of  the  American  university  of  the  1960'»— 
soared  430%.  It  was  his  vision  which  helped 
change  a  small  struggling  marine  laboratory 
into  the  center  for  one  of  the  foremost 
marine  science  programs  In  the  world.  Dur- 
ing Pran's  tenure,  the  State's  appropriation 
to  URI  increased  by  400%. 

I  would  like  also  to  quote  briefly  from 
Dr.  Horn's  own  remarks  at  the  testi- 


THE  NATIONAL  DAY  OF  HUMILIA- 
■nON,  FASTING,  AND  PRAYER 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  April  30,  a  number  of  Senators 
spoke  on  the  floor  during  a  2-hour  col- 
loquy regarding  the  National  Day  of 
Humiliation,  Fasting,  and  Prayer,  the 
day  recognized  by  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 183.  This  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
last  December  20,  but  no  action  was 
taken  by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
which  has  been  preoccupied  with  other 
matters. 

As  the  sponsor  of  this  resolution,  I 
was  gratified  by  the  reaction  of  people 
around  the  coimtry  to  it.  Thousands  of 
people  organized  observances  on  the 
State,  the  local,  and  the  church  level. 
Telephones  in  my  office  here  have  been 
ringing  for  weeks  as  various  groups  and 
individuals  called  to  ask  what  they  could 
do  to  help,  or  to  let  our  office  know  what 
observances    were    planned    in    their 

loCB.lltiV 

Because  the  House  did  not  act.  the  day 
did  not  have  any  ofllcial  sanction  from 
the  Government.  In  many  ways,  the  out- 
pouring of  support  for  observing  the  day 
means  even  more  to  all  of  us  Involved  in 
its  sponsorship.  Certainly  there  needs  to 
be  no  official  Government  edict  to  call 
the  people  to  repent  and  to  confess  their 
sins— people  should  feel  like  doing  this 
and  believe  in  It.  The  support  and  the 
widespread  acceptance  of  this  day,  there- 
fore, means  even  more,  for  it  came  as  an 
act  from  the  heart.  The  resolution  sim- 
ply served  as  a  catalyst  aroimd  which 
thousands  of  Americans  could  rally. 

I  did  not  come  to  the  Senate  on  April 
30,  and  was  unable  to  share  my  thoughts 
with  my  colleagues  who  spoke  on  that 
day.  Instead,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Ix)uis 
Evans,  pastor  of  the  National  Presby- 
terian Church.  I  participated  in  a  mov- 
ing service  to  mark  the  day.  Highlight- 
ing the  observance  was  a  litany  for  our 
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Nation  read  by  Dr.  Evans  and  an  eloquent 
prayer  composed  by  the  Reverend  Her- 
bert Meza.  Also  Included  In  the  memora- 
ble service  was  an  explanation  of  the 
origin  ol  the  Apostles'  Creed  which  I 
found  very  moving. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Utany  delivered  by  Dr.  Evans,  the  prayer 
composed  by  the  Reverend  Meza  and  the 
explanation  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  be 
printed,  along  with  my  own  remarks  at 
the  service,  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Servick  or  Repentancx,  Prater,  ams  Mxoita- 

Tioit  AT  Nationai.  Presbttxrun  Church 

CAix  TO  worship:  elder  wxm>Eix  morcan 

Leader:  "Ood  so  loved  the  world  that  He 
gave  bis  only  begotten  Son,  tbat  whoever 
believes  In  Him  should  not  perlsb  but  have 
eternal  life." 

People:  "God  was  In  Christ  reconciling  the 
world  to  himself — not  counting  their  sins 
against  them — and  has  commissioned  us  with 
the  message  of  reconciliation." 

Leader;  "The  kingdom  of  the  world  has 
become  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  his 
Christ,  and  He  will  reign  forever  and  ever." 

People:  "At  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee 
shall  bow  and  every  tongue  confess  that 
Jeaus  Christ  Is  Lord  to  the  glory  of  Ood  the 
Father." 

Leader:  "In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 

People:  "Amen." 

PRATRK   or  CONTTSSION 

Leader  and  people:  "Almighty  God:  you 
love  us,  but  we  have  not  loved  you;  you  call 
but  we  have  not  listened.  We  walk  away 
from  neighbors  In  need,  wrapped  up  In  our 
own  concerns.  We  have  gone  along  with 
evU.  with  prejudice,  warfare  and  greed.  God 
our  Father  help  us  to  face  up  to  ourselves, 
so  that  as  you  move  toward  us  In  mercy,  we 
may  repent,  turn  to  you.  and  receive  for- 
giveness; through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen." 

ASStrRANCE  OP  PARDON 

Leader:  "Who  is  in  a  position  to  condemn? 
Only  Christ,  and  Christ  died  for  us,  Christ 
rose  for  vta,  Christ  reigns  In  power  for  us, 
Christ  prays  for  us. 

If  a  person  Is  In  Christ  they  become  a  new 
being  altogether— the  past  Is  finished  and 
gone,  everything  has  become  fresh  and  new." 

Friends:  believe  the  good  news  of  the 
gospel. 

People:  "In  Jesus  Christ  we  are  forgiven." 
Crater  por  the  nation:   dr.  Herbert  meza 

Hymn  No.  152.  "When  I  Survey  The  Won- 
drous Cross,"  Hamburg. 

scripture  and  ArmiifATioN  or  rAiTH: 

DR.  LOmS  EVANS 

Leader:  'Of  his  own  free  will,  he  gave  him- 
self up,  and  took  the  nature  of  a  servant, 
being  bom  In  the  likeness  of  men.  He  was 
humble  and  walked  the  path  of  obedience  to 
death — his  death  on  the  cross." 

People:  "By  this  we  know  love,  that  he  laid 
down  his  life  for  us;  and  we  ought  to  lay 
down  our  lives  for  our  brothers  and  sisters." 
UTANT  roR  the  nation:    us.  joan  salmon 

leader:  Mighty  Ood:  the  earth  Is  yours 
and  nations  are  your  people.  Take  away  our 
pride  and  bring  to  mind  your  goodness,  so 
that,  Uvlng  together  In  thU  land,  we  may 
enjoy  your  gifts  and  be  thankftil. 

People:  For  clouded  mountains,  fields  and 
woodland:  for  shoreline  and  running 
streams;  for  all  that  makes  ova  nation  good 
and  lovely;  we  thank  you,  God. 

Leader:  For  farms  and  villages  where  food 
Is  gathered  to  feed  our  people:  ws  thank  you 
God. 

People:    For  dtlas  whsis   men   talk  and 
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work  together  in  factories,  shops,  or  schools 
to  shape  those  things  we  need  for  living; 
we  thank  you  God. 

Leader:  For  explorers,  planners,  statesmen; 
for  prophets  who  speak  out,  and  for  silent 
faithful  people;  for  all  who  love  our  land 
and  guard  freedom;  we  thank  you,  Ood. 

People:  For  vision  to  see  your  purpose  hid- 
den m  our  nation's  history,  and  courage  to 
seek  It  In  brother-love  exchanged;  we  thank 
you,  God. 

Leader:  O  God:  your  Justice  is  like  rock, 
and  your  mercy  like  pure  flowing  water. 
Judge  and  forgive  us.  If  we  have  turned 
from  you,  return  us  to  your  way;  for  without 
you  we  are  lost  people. 

From  brassy  patriotism  and  a  blind  trust 
In  power;  deliver  us,  O  God. 

People:  Prom  public  deceptions  that 
weaken  trust;  from  self-seeking  in  high  po- 
litical places;  deliver  xis,  O  God. 

Leader:  From  divisions  among  us  of  class 
or  race;  from  wealth  that  will  not  share,  and 
poverty  that  feeds  on  food  of  bitterness;  de- 
liver us,  O  God. 

People:  From  neglecUng  rights;  from 
overlooking  the  hurt,  the  Imprisoned,  and 
the  needy  among  us;  deliver  us,  O  Ood. 

Leader:  From  a  lack  of  concern  for  other 
lands  and  peoples;  from  narrowness  of  na- 
tional purpose;  from  failure  to  welcome  the 
peace  you  promlted  on  earth;  deliver  us  O 
God.  ft 

People:  EtemaJ  God:  before  you  natlon.s 
rise  and  fall;  they  grow  strong  or  wither 
by  your  design.  Help  us  to  repent  our  coun- 
try's wrong,  and  to  choose  your  right  In  re- 
union and  renewal. 

Leader:  Give  us  a  glLTipse  of  the  Holy  Cltv 
you  are  bringing  to  earth,  where  death  and 
pain  and  crrtng  will  be  gone  away;  and  na- 
tions gather  In  the  light  of  your  presence. 
Great  God,  renew  this  nation. 

People:  Teach  us  peace,  so  that  we  may 
plow  up  batUeflelds  and  pound  weapons  into 
building  tool.s,  and  learn  to  talk  across  old 
boundaries  as  brothers  In  vour  love.  Great 
God,  renew  this  nation. 

Leader:  Talk  sense  to  us.  so  that  we  may 
wisely  end  all  prejudice,  and  may  put  a  stop 
to  cruelty,  which  divides  or  wounds  the  hu- 
man family.  Great  God.  renew  this  nation. 
People:  Draw  us  together  as  one  people 
who  do  your  wUl,  so  that  our  land  may  be 
a  light  to  nations,  leading  the  way  to  your 
promised  kingdom,  which  Is  coming  among 
uo.    Great   God,   renew   this   nation. 

Leader  &  People:  Great  God.  eternal  Lord: 
long  years  ago  you  gave  our  fathers  this  land 
as  a  home  for  free  men.  Show  us  there  Is  no 
law  or  liberty  apart  from  you;  and  let  us 
serve  you  modestly,  as  devoted  people; 
throufh  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

Hymn  No.  419  "O  Ood  of  Earth  and  Altar.' 
Llangloffan. 

ACT     OP     REDEOICATION  :     DR.     CARL     PRTTCHELL 

Leader:  Jesus  said:  Blessed  are  the  poor  In 
spirit  for  theirs  Is  the  klndom  of  heaven. 

People:  Thank  you  Ood  for  your  Son  Jesus, 
who,  though  he  was  rich,  became  poor  to 
live  among  us.  By  his  weakness  we  are  made 
strong,  and  by  his  povertv,  rich.  We  commit 
ourselves  to  struggle  against  the  arrogance 
of  power  that  tempts  us  and  hardens  our 
hearts.  Forgive  us  our  preoccupation  with 
hero  roles;  forgive  us  for  the  pride  of  think- 
ing we  are  a  model  for  all  people.  Help  us  to 
become  masters  of  ourselves  so  that  we  may 
be  servants  to  others. 

Leader:  Jesus  said:  Blessed  are  those  who 
mourn  for  they  shall  be  comforted. 

People:  Thank  you  Ood  for  Jesus  ChrUt 
who  on  the  cross  faced  evU  death  and  deser- 
tion. We  have  not  mourned  the  stark  con- 
trast between  affluence  and  poverty.  We  com- 
mit ourselves  not  to  run  from  hard  realities 
or  to  insulate  ourselves  from  the  stiflerlng 
and  death  that  surrounds  us.  Confirm  our 
faith  that  victory  comes  from  facing  evil  and 
not  from  sweeping  it  under  the  rug. 


leader:  Jesus  said:  Blessed  are  the  genUe 
for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth. 

People:  Thank  you  God  for  Jesus  Christ 
our  Master,  who  did  not  call  us  slaves  but 
your  true  sons.  We  commit  ourselves  to  re- 
ceive all  people  In  the  Spirit  through  which 
Jesus  has  received  us.  Help  us  to  see  His  face 
In  every  brother  and  sister. 

Leader:  Jesus  said:  Blessed  are  those  who 
hunger  and  thirst  for  what  is  right;  they 
shall  be  satisfied. 

People:  Thank  you  God  for  Jesus  Christ 
who  overturned  man  made  rules,  yet  living 
your  law  In  perfect  love.  Forgive  us  when  we 
have  privatized  our  faith  and  felt  that  as  a 
nation  we  were  Immune  from  Judgement.  We 
commit  ourselves  to  struggle  against  Injus- 
tice even  when  we  discover  that  we  are  the 
oppressors.  Save  us  from  a  "high  sUndard  of 
living"  that  mortgages  the  future.  Give  us 
freedom  to  live  with  your  ^Irlt  In  Justice, 
mercy  and  peace. 

Leader:  Jesus  said:  Blessed  are  the  merci- 
ful for  they  shall  have  mercy  shown  them. 

People :  Thank  you  God  for  your  Son  Jesus, 
who  gave  his  Ufe  for  sinners;  who  on  the 
cross  forgave  sin  we  thought  unforglveable. 
We  commit  ourselves  to  forgive  those  who 
have  hurt  us  and  to  reach  out  to  them  in 
love.  Disturb  our  peace  when  we  use  self- 
righteousness  as  a  weapon. 

Leader:  Jesus  said:  Blessed  are  the  pure  In 
heart  for  they  shall  see  God. 

People:  Thank  you  God  for  Jesus  Christ 
whose  words  and  deeds  were  pure.  We  com- 
mit ourselves  to  seek  thy  wUl  that  our  hearts 
may  be  pure.  We  will  no  longer  accept  self- 
centeredness  as  the  normal  standard  of  liv- 
ing Just  because  the  world  says  so.  Lead  us 
away  from  the  cynicism  that  accepts  evil  be- 
cause "everybody  does  It".  We  will  no  longer 
tabulate  our  virtues.  Deliver  us  O  God  from 
a  divided  heart. 

Leader:  Jesus  said:  Blessed  are  the  peace- 
makers; they  shall  be  called  sons  of  God. 

People:  Thank  you  God  for  Jesus  Christ 
who  has  broken  down  the  dividing  walls  of 
hate  to  make  one  family  on  earth.  We  prom- 
ise not  to  accept  false  peace  based  on  op- 
pression but  to  seek  true  peace  based  on 
openness  and  truthful  relationships.  We  re- 
solve not  to  be  ruled  by  fear,  gossip  or 
prejudice. 

Leader:  Jesus  said:  Blessed  are  those  who 
are  persecuted  in  the  cause  of.rlght;  theirs  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

People:  Thank  you  God  for  Jesus  Christ 
who  was  persecuted  for  what  he  said  and  did; 
who  took  the  cross  upon  himself  for  our  sake. 
We  promise  not  to  be  sUent  in  the  face  of  evil 
but  to  risk  ourselves  for  what  Is  right.  Help 
us  to  stand  with  him  In  Justice  and  love,  and 
follow  where  he  leads,  even  to  a  cross. 

Leader:  Jesus  said:  I  am  the  Way  the 
Truth  and  the  Ufe. 

People:  O  God  we  rededlcate  our  lives  to 
you.  We  offer  you  our  hearts,  our  minds  and 
our  wUls.  Give  us  the  courage  to  change 
those  things  which  can  be  changed,  the 
serenity  to  accept  those  things  which  cannot 
be  changed,  and  the  wisdom  to  know  the  one 
from  the  other.  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as 
It  Is  In  heaven.  Amen. 

Prater  roR  the  Nation 
(By  Reverend  Herbert  Meza) 

Almighty  God.  In  whom  we  trust,  and  bj 
whose  guidance  and  grace  this  nation  has  un- 
derstood Itself  to  have  been  preserved,  hear 
our  prayers. 

With  gratefiU  hearts  we  acknowledge  that 
If  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  without  your  notice, 
neither  can  a  republic  rise.  Our  ascendancy, 
among  the  families  of  mankind,  bears  the 
Imprimatur  of  your  providence,  our  present 
decline  the  marks  of  your  Judgment.  So  we 
come,  on  this  day.  to  explore  the  fabric  and 
texture  of  that  Judgment.  Deliver  our  peti- 
tlons  and  prose  from  being  a  mere  gestur* 
to  convention  and  forbid  that  your  name  may 
merely  be  Inserted  here  as  so  much  holy 
spice,  without  conviction.  Rather  remind  us 
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that  only  the  truth  can  make  us  free  and 
that  It  mxist  come  above  every  privilege,  pri- 
vate or  executive. 
Thus  hear  our  confessions. 
Our  country  now  stands  as  the  self-pro- 
claimed leader  of  the  unhumlliated  world 
over  against  the  vast  majority  of  earth's 
humiliated  people.  We  are  blind  in  under- 
standing the  oppressed  and  the  wretched  of 
the  earth.  Our  vaunted  experience  of  vir- 
tually unbroken  success,  our  alabaster  cities 
undlmmed  by  human  tears,  our  movement 
into  the  strange  Joys  of  corporate  capitalism 
have  cut  us  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  O  God, 
forgive  us  and  make  \is  sensitive. 

Our  fears  in  international  affairs  have 
made  us  reactionaries.  The  enemies  of  otir 
enemy  have  become  our  friends  .  .  .  and  we 
have  made  strange  associations.  We  have 
been  driven  by  our  arrogance  to  Insist  that 
there  Is  an  American  solution  for  every  world 
problem  and  thus  we  have  become  more  im- 
perialistic than  imploring  at  the  price  of  be- 
coming impoverished. 

We  have  placed  our  trust  In  spean  and 
swords,  which  Is  a  practicality  placed  upon 
us  by  a  world  in  which  diplomacy  Is  sxispect 
unless  It  carries  a  big  stick.  But  the  sticks 
are  so  big  now  that  we  need  new  vrords,  or 
old  words  made  new,  by  recommitment,  by 
example  and  by  deeds.  Forgive  us  for  reduc- 
ing International  statesmanship  to  the  level 
of  power  politics. 

At  home  we  have  lost  our  way.  also.  Our 
devotion  to  partisan  politics  has  taken  prec- 
edence over  our  devotion  to  truth.  We  have 
played  fast  and  loose  with  law  and  order  in 
the  service  of  national  defense.  Teach  us 
that  if  we  are  to  have  an  order  strong  enough 
to  resist  assaults  from  without.  It  must  be 
strong  enough  to  resist  corruption  from  with- 
in. Can  there  be  a  cure  for  social  and  na- 
tional disorders  without  some  awareness  of 
spiritual  bankruptcy. 

Prophets  and  visionaries  have  received  llt- 
the  encouragement  from  us.  People  who  live 
by  conscience  have  been  made  the  enemies, 
and  we  cannot  even  understand  those  who 
place  conscience  above  state,  so  that  we  are 
willing  to  grant  amnesty  to  the  Hoffas  and 
the  Calleys  but  not  to  decent  Americans  who 
could  not  bring  themselves  to  kUl  In  the 
name  of  national  honor. 

O  God,  teach  us  that  the  lonely  conscience 
of  one  man  Ib  still  the  last  citadel  of  free- 
dom. Grant  that  we  may  know  the  difference 
between  principle  and  politics  lest  we  pros- 
titute one  for  the  other  and  end  up  l:i  per- 
versity. 

Therefore,  give  tongue  to  those  who  plead 
for  the  weak  and  the  oppressed,  who  whisper 
hope  to  the  despairing,  who  work  for  Justice 
In  our  common  Ufe.  We  pray  for  men  who 
know  how  to  hold  power  without  being  cor- 
rupted by  It,  who  value  purity  of  mind  above 
popularity  of  the  masses,  who  value  sacrifice 
above  personal  gain  and  the  Ten  Command- 
ments over  the  Fifth  Amendment.  Above  all, 
let  each  of  us  write  our  own  Declaration  of 
Independence,  so  that  In  pulpits  and  in  pews, 
we  may  be  free  from  partisans  and  patrons. 
Remind  those  of  us  who  serve  you  tiiat  we 
have  been  bought  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  that 
we  have  been  set  free  to  serve  the  nation 
by  a  higher  law.  which  was  signed  at  Calvary. 
Let  that  now  be  written  In  our  hearts  til  we 
are  led  captive  by  His  Love  and  In  tbat  cap- 
tivity find  our  true  selfhood. 

We  pray  In  the  name  of  one  who  never 
held  a  public  office,  but  who  loves  the  public 
and  even  the  publicans,  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.  Amen. 

statement  on  the  apostles'  creed  by  the 
Rev.  Louis  T.  E>vans,  Jr.,  Pastor 
The  origin  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  by  which 
we  are  about  to  confess  oxir  faith  Is  unclear 
but  evidently  it  grew  through  the  Second 
and  Third  Centiutes  until  It  came  to  this 
form  which  we  know  today.  This  was  during 
a   time   when   to   be   a   Christian  was  very 


costly;  In  fact  many  Christians,  brought  be- 
fore the  Roman  courts  and  told  to  "cuiae 
Christ  and  swear  by  the  fortunes  of  Caesar." 
were  baptized  In  their  own  blood.  One  such 
occulon  was  the  witness  and  death  at  Joctlxi. 
called  the  Martyr.  In  AJ3.  166.  Since  the 
time  of  Nero  moat  probably.  Christianity  of 
Itself  was  a  crime  worthy  of  death  and  many 
a  Christian  had  to  choose  between  his  loyalty 
to  Christ  and  his  fealty  to  Caesar.  Political 
and  popular  attitudes  demanded  that  citi- 
zens give  up  all  other  loyalties  that  would 
conflict  with  the  desire  of  the  State.  Clirts- 
tlans  refused  to  do  so  and  they  were  brought 
before  the  magistrates  and  prefects  of  the 
Roman  Government  who  aoooitlliig  to  tlM 
lex  Tomanum  could  not  convict  without  di- 
rect statement  of  belief  from  the  defendant. 
Justin  was  brought  before  the  Roman 
prefect  Rustlcus,  who  said  to  Justin:  "Do 
those  doctrines  please  you,  miserable  man?" 
Justin  said :  "Yes.  for  the  belief  In  accord- 
ance with  which  I  follow  them  is  right." 

The  prefect  Rustlcus  said:  "What  belief 
do  you  mean?" 

Justin  said:  "That  which  we  religiously 
profess  concerning  the  God  of  the  Christians, 
in  whom  we  believe,  one  Ood,  existing  from 
the  beginning,  Maker  and  Artificer  of  the 
whole  creation,  seen  and  unseen;  and  con- 
cerning our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  who  hath  also  been  proclaimed  afore- 
time by  the  prophets  as  about  to  come  to  the 
race  of  men  for  herald  of  salvation  and  for 
master  of  true  disciples.  And  I.  being  but  a 
man,  regard  what  I  say  to  be  of  little  worth 
In  comparison  of  His  Infinite  God-head,  but 
there  la  a  power  In  prophecy,  and  that  I  ac- 
knowledge; therein  hath  proclamation  been 
made  aforetime  of  Him  of  whom  I  Just  spoke 
as  the  Son  of  God.  For  I  know  that  from 
the  beginning  the  prophets  foretold  His  com- 
ing among  men." 

Being  then  asked  where  Chrtstlans  met, 
Justin  responded  In  very  generalized  answer, 
and  when  asked  to  be  more  specific,  said 
simply  "His  own  house."  Rustlcus  said:  "To 
come  to  the  point  then,  are  you  a  Chrls- 
tl.-»n?  "  Justin  said,  "Yes,  I  am  a  Christian." 
The  prefect  Rustlcus  said  to  Charlton:  "TeU 
me  further,  Charlton,  are  you  also  a  Chris- 
tian?" Charlton  said:  "I  am  a  Clirlstlan  by 
God's  command."  The  prefect  Rustlcus  said 
to  Charlton:  "What  do  you  say,  Charlton?" 
Charlton  said:  "I  am  a  Christian  by  God's 
gift"  Rustlcus  said  to  Euelplstus:  "And 
what  are  you?" 

Euelplstus.  a  slave  of  Caesar  answered:  "I 
also  am  a  Christian,  freed  by  Christ,  and 
share  by  the  grace  of  Christ  in  the  same 
hope."  The  prefect  Rustlcus  said  to  Hlerax: 
"Are  you  also  a  Christian?"  Hlerax  said: 
"Yes,  I  am  a  Christian,  for  I  worship  and 
adore  the  same  God."  the  prefect  Rustlcus 
said:  "Did  Justin  make  you  Christians?" 
Hlerax  said:  "I  was.  and  shall  ever  oe,  a 
Christian."  A  man  called  Paeon  stood  up  and 
said:  "I  also  am  a  Christian."  The  prefect 
Rustlcus  said:  "Who  taught  you?"  Paeon 
said:  "I  received  from  my  parents  this  good 
confession."  Euelplstus  said:  "I  listened  In- 
deed gladly  to  the  words  of  Justin,  but  I  too 
received  Christianity  from  my  parents."  The 
prefect  Rustlcus  said:  "Where  are  your  par- 
ents?" Euelplstus  said:  "In  Cappadocla." 
Rustlcus  said  to  Hlerax:  "Where  are  your 
parents?"  He  answered,  saying:  "Our,  true 
father  Is  Christ,  and  our  mother  our  faith  In 
Him.  My  earthly  parents  are  dead,  and  I 
was  dragged  away  from  Iconlum  In  Phrygla 
before  coming  hither."  The  prefect  Rustlcus 
said  to  Llberlan:  "And  what  do  you  say?  Are 
you  a  Christian?  Are  you  a  unbeliever  like  the 
rest?"  Llberlan  said:  "I  also  am  a  Christian; 
fur  I  am  a  believer  and  adore  the  only  true 
God." 

Rustlcus,  evidently  bored  by  this  tedium, 
came  to  the  point:  "Let  us  now  come  to  the 
pressing  matter  In  hand.  Agree  together  and 
sacrifice  with  one  accord  to  the  gods."  Justin 
said:  "No  one  who  Is  rightly  minded  turns 


from  true  belief  to  false."  The  prefect  Bns- 
tlcus  said:  "If  you  do  not  obey  ye  shall  be 
punished  without  mercy." 

Justin  said:  "If  we  are  punished  for  the 
sake  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  we  hope  to  be 
saved,  for  this  shall  be  our  salvation  and 
confidence  before  the  more  terrible  Judg- 
ment-seat of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  which 
shall  Judge  the  whole  world."  So  also  said  the 
other  martyrs:  "Do  what  you  will.  For  we  are 
Christians  and  offer  no  sacrifice  to  Idols." 

Rustlcus  the  prefect  gave  sentence:  "Let 
those  who  will  not  sacrifice  to  the  gods  and 
yield  to  the  command  of  the  Emperor  be 
scourged  and  led  away  to  be  beheaded  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws." 

The  holy  martyrs  went  out  glorifying  God 
to  the  customary  place  and  were  beheaded, 
and  fulfilled  tlielr  testimony  by  the  confes- 
sion of  their  Saviour. 

Let  us  rise  and  so  confess  our  faith : 
the  apostlbs'  creed 

I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almlghtly, 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth.  And  in  Jesus 
Christ  his  only  Son  our  Lord;  who  was  con- 
ceived by  the  Holy  Ghost,  bom  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  cru- 
cified, dead,  and  burled;  he  descended  Into 
hell;  the  third  day  be  rose  again  from  the 
dead;  he  ascended  Into  heaven,  and  slttetb 
on  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father  Al- 
mighty; from  thence  he  shall  come  to  Judge 
the  quick  and  the  dead.  I  believe  in  the  Holy 
Ghost;  the  holy  catholic  church;  the  com- 
munion of  saints;  the  foreglveness  of  sins; 
the  resurrection  of  the  body;  and  the  life 
everlasting.  Amen. 

The  National  Day  or  Humiliation,  Fasting 

AND  Prater 

(By  Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield) 

Today  we  are  gathered  together  In  a  serv- 
ice of  prayer  and  meditation  to  ask  God's  for- 
giveness for  our  past,  assured  of  His  pardon 
and  grace  tbat  will  give  us  the  strength  to 
go  forward  In  His  name.  By  our  presence  here 
today  we  are  saying  to  ourselves  that  we 
have  examined  our  own  lives  and  the  life  of 
this  nation  and  have  found  them  both  in- 
complete. We  have  realized  that  It  Is  much 
easier  to  think  that  we  merit  God's  blessings 
than  to  e^dmlt  that  we,  as  a  nation,  stand 
in  need  of  His  forgiveness.  There  Is  a  great 
tendency  In  our  own  jjersonal  lives,  as  well 
as  In  our  corporate  life  as  a  people,  to  refuse 
to  acknowledge  error,  preferring  Instead  to 
rationalize  our  own  mistakes  by  Implying 
that  "Everyone  does  It."  or  that  "the  end 
justifies  the  means."  all  of  which  leaves  us 
morally  bankrupt.  This  Is  especially  true  for 
those  of  tis  in  public  life  where  human  falli- 
bility Is  equated  with  weakness.  The  greater 
the  power  and  fame  one  possesses,  the  greater 
the  urge  to  self-vlndlcatlon.  The  result  can 
only  be  a  self-righteousness  that  blinds  us 
to  our  mistakes.  Thus,  any  means  to  sus- 
tain that  power  becomes  acceptable,  and 
force  becomes  Its  own  Justification.  Right 
and  wrong  are  then  defined  by  those  In 
power.  It  Is  out  of  this  context  that  corrup- 
tion In  both  high  and  low  places  comes. 
Whenever  right  and  wrong  are  defined  by 
those  In  power,  abuse  of  that  power  will 
soon  follow.  Error  Is  not  tolerated  In  such  a 
condition,  and  confession  of  error  Is  viewed 
with  contempt. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  our  own  world  which 
seems  to  say,  "might  Is  right,"  Is  the  picture 
of  the  humble  servant  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  the 
person  of  Jesus,  God  revealed  to  man  char- 
acteristics of  true  power — the  power  of  weak- 
ness and  humility,  not  of  force  and  arro- 
gance. Jesus  Christ  came,  not  to  be  served, 
but  to  serve.  The  picture  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Unl/erse  washing  the  disciples'  feet  is  a  diffi- 
cult one  for  us  to  understand  In  a  nation 
and  world  that  sees  strength  as  synonymous 
with  pride  and  stiff-necked  defiance. 

As  the  wealthiest  nation  on  earth,  we  are 
Inclined  to  use  our  power  to  satisfy  ovir  own 
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national  needs.  As  we  become  richer,  the  less 
affluent  nations  of  the  world,  from  which  we 
extract  our  natural  resources,  become  In- 
creasingly poorer.  The  exploitation  of  the 
poor  countries,  even  though  not  totally  with- 
out benefits  for  those  countries,  is  demanded 
by  the  consumption  of  products  they  do  not 
enjoy.  Although  we  as  Americans  compose 
onlv  6%  of  the  world's  population,  we  con- 
sume 40%  of  the  world's  resources.  Much  of 
that  consumption  Is  the  result  of  our  style 
of  life  which  Is  based  on  convenience  and 
dlsposablllty.  We  are  bombarded  with  claims 
that  Brand  X  will  make  us  look  better,  feel 
better,  smell  better;  or  allow  us  to  do  it 
quicker  and  easier;  or  leave  us  with  no  mess 
to  clean  up  afterwards;  or  all  three.  When 
Brand  X  is  used  up.  we  are  told  to  simply 
throw  It  away  and  buy  a  new  one.  Tlie  sup- 
')ly,  we  are  led  to  believe.  Is  endless. 

In  theological  terms  we  can  view 
this  consumptlve-dlsposablllty-convenlence 
mindset  as  a  lack  of  stewardship.  The  book 
of  Genesis  tells  us  that  God  created  the 
world,  and  It  was  go<>d.  Man  was  given  the 
Job  as  the  caretaker  of  Creation.  However, 
we  have  failed  miserably  in  that  task  and  are 
in  need  of  God's  forgiveness  and.  redirection. 
In  our  own  desire  for  material  goods,  we 
have  polluted  our  sky  and  waterways,  cre- 
ating an  ecological  Imbalance  that  threat- 
ens the  IKe  of  our  planet.  The  unrestricted 
use  of  our  natural  resources  has  created  In 
us  a  tremendous  appetite  of  consumption 
which  sacnflces  the  beauty  of  the  land  in 
order  to  satisfy  Its  own  desires.  Yet,  we  must 
begin  to  tinderstand  that  we  are  a  part  of  the 
Creation  ourselves,  and  to  do  injustice  to  the 
earth  In  search  of  material  wealth  is  to 
destroy  a  part  of  ourselves  and  dc'cs  offense 
to  the  Creator. 

Our  consumption  of  resources  and  pursuit 
of  wealth  shape  our  definition  of  security. 
We  need  to  protect  what  we  have,  and  pro- 
tect the  right  to  get  what  we  need.  We  call 
this  protecting  our  "security."  When  our 
wealth  and  possessions  begin  to  come  at  the 
expense  of  others,  this  accentuates  the  need 
for  our  "defense."  So.  the  forces  of  mate- 
rialism And  a  comfortable  alliance  with  the 
forces  of  militarism — In  both  Individuals 
and  nations.  Saint  James  speaks  of  the 
cau.ses  of  war  In  similar  terms;  when  he 
says: 

"What  causes  wars,  and  what  causes  fight- 
ing among  you?  Is  It  not  your  passions  that 
are  at  war  In  your  members?  You  desire  and 
do  not  have;  so  you  kill.  And  you  covet  and 
cannot  obtain;  so  you  fight  and  wage  war. 
You  ask  and  do  not  receive,  because  you  ask 
wrongly,  to  spend  It  on  your  passions.  Un- 
faithful creatures!  Do  you  know  that  friend- 
ship with  the  world  is  enmity  with  God?" 

Thus  when  a  nation  lives  In  idolatry  of  Its 
wealth  and  power,  there  will  be  Jealousy, 
suspicions,  hatred,  and  war.  Violence  Is  an 
Inevitable  result  and  this  brutallzatlon  is 
dally  Increasing  In  our  world.  We  are  beset 
with  the  psychology  of  war,  we  are  over 
laden  with  the  means  of  war,  we  are  addicted 
with  the  ways  of  war,  and  we  are  enslaved 
In  a  belief  In  war  Alexander  Solzhenltsyn 
has  observed: 

"Violence  Is  brazenly  and  victoriously 
striding  across  the  whole  world.  There  was  a 
time  when  violence  was  a  means  of  last  re- 
sort. Now  It  Is  a  method  of  communication." 
Our  lack  of  stewardship  can  also  be  seen 
In  the  wasting  of  human  resources — the  lives 
of  millions  of  people  in  our  nation  and  the 
world.  Two-thirds  of  the  world's  deaths  are 
the  result  of  hunger  or  disease  related  to 
hunger.  In  our  own  country  there  are  stUl 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  are  hungry  and 
111 -nourished,  forced  to  live  In  the  squall  of 
Institutionalized  poverty.  The  child  who 
knows  only  the  pangs  of  hunger  is  chained 
to  a  life  of  mere  subsistence,  unable  to  fully 
develop  his  potential  as  a  child  of  God.  His 
soul  Is  not  free  to  know  the  Job  of  existence 
If  his  stomach  continually  cries  for  nourish- 
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ment.  The  racism  that  Is  too  much  a  part  of 
our  dally  lives  is  an  all-consuming  Are  that, 
If  allowed  to  grow,  will  envelop  the  hearts 
of  Individuals  and  nations,  and  destroy  us 
all.  Love  fulfills  and  completes,  while  hatred 
only  consumes  all  Into  waste. 

We  are  In  need  of  God's  grace  to  show 
us  a  new  direction.  This  Is  what  repentance 
means — turning  around;  beginning  anew. 
Repentance  must  be  both  on  the  personal 
and  national  level,  remembering  that  the 
Old  Testament  prophets — Amos,  Hosea,  Isa- 
iah, not  simply  Individuals  to  repentance. 
These  prophets  understood  the  corporate 
nature  of  sin  and  saw  the  need  for  a  national 
confession  that  would  cleanse  the  country's 
soul  and  allow  It  to  retium  to  Ood's  stand- 
ard of  Justice.  Yet  our  corporate  confession 
must  not  stop  as  we  walk  away  from  this 
church  today.  Alike  in  thought  and  deed, 
what  we  do  must  reflect  what  we  say.  Other- 
wise, the  words  of  God  become  a  heavy  bur- 
den on  our  soul : 

"I  hate,  I  despise  your  feasts,  and  I  take 
no  delight  In  your  solemn  assemblies  . . . 
Take  away  from  me  the  noise  of  your  songs; 
to  the  melody  of  your  harps  I  will  not  lis- 
ten. But  let  Justice  roU  down  like  waters, 
and  righteousness  like  an  ever-flowing 
stream."  (Amos  5:21-34) 

Often  we  have  contented  ourselves  with 
only  words  of  repentance.  God  demands  more 
of  us  than  Just  words.  A  poet  expressed  this 
beautifully  when  he  said : 

LISTEN,    CRRXSTIAN 

(By  Bob  Boland) 

I  was  hungry 

and  you  formed  a  humanitlee  club 
and  discussed  my  hunger. 
Thank  you. 


I  was  Imprisoned 
and  you  crept  off  quietly 
to  your  chapel  m  the  cellar 
and  prayed  for  my  release. 

I  was  naked, 
and  In  your  mind 
you  debated  the  morality 
of  my  appearance. 

I  was  sick 
and  you  knelt 
and  thanked  God 
for  your  health. 

I  was  homeless 
and  you  preached  to  me 
about  the  spiritual  shelter 
of  the  love  of  God. 

I  was  lonely 

and  you  left  me  alone 

to  pray  for  me. 

Christian, 

You  seem  so  holy; 

BO  close  to  God. 

But  I'm  still  very  hungry, 

and  lonely, 

and  cold  . . . 

In  repentance  our  hearts  are  opened  to  the 
gift  of  grace  which  gives  us  strength  to  be- 
gin again.  We  see  oxirselves  as  we  truly  are — 
men  and  women  made  in  the  image  of  Ood 
and  called  to  participate  In  His  plan  for 
Creation  here  on  this  earth.  We  are  able  to 
recognize  that  our  own  purposes  and  wills 
are  not  necessarily  oup  Father's.  This  reali- 
zation saves  us  from  self-righteous  pride 
that  manifests  Itself  in  extreme  nationalism. 
God's  forgiveness  opens  our  eyes  to  see  our 
own  fallings  without  oxir  feeling  the  need  to 
Justify  them.  Thus  we  can  relate  to  others  In 
freedom  and  love  because  we  know  that  we. 
too;  have  first  been  loved.  Others  are  no 
longer  seen  as  threats  to  us,  but  people  in- 
finitely valuable  in  the  sight  of  God.  We  are 
able  to  approach  the  rest  of  God's  creation  as 
its  humble  servant,  not  its  master,  because 
Ood's  grace  gives  us  the  assurance  of  genu- 
ine security,  and  it  is  no  longer  necessary 


to  fasten  our  tiltlmate  and  exclusive  hopes 
on  weapons  of  "national  security."  In  re- 
pentance we  acknowledge  our  past  wrongs, 
both  sins  of  commission  and  omission.  Our 
self  righteous  pretentions  cannot  endure.  As 
a  world  leader,  our  nation  can  turn  from  its 
Idolatry  of  force  to  the  example  of  a  servant 
leader  where  nationalism  Is  not  a  cover  for 
the  abuse  and  arrogance  of  power.  Our  lead- 
ership in  the  world  could  then  be  defined  by 
sacnflclal  giving  marked  by  humUlty  rather 
than  paternalism. 

Is  all  this  possible?  The  world  may  regard 
this  new  approach  as  unrealistic.  Impractical, 
for  the  world  operates  from  a  love  of  power; 
we  must  begin  to  demonstrate  once  again 
the  power  of  love.  This  road  will  not  be  easy, 
for  often  concrete  choices  on  matters  of  de- 
cision are  filled  with  half-truths  and  ambi- 
guity. But  the  ambiguity  of  existence  must 
not  paralyze  our  actions.  We  must  say  to  the 
world  that  there  Is  another  way.  There  Is  an 
alternative  to  hatred  and  violence.  There  Is 
an  alternative  to  materialism  and  waste.  As 
the  old  Jewish  proverb  teaches  us: 

"God  gives  you  the  task.  He  does  not  ask 
that  you  succeed,  but  he  does  ask  that  you 
not  lay  It  aside." 

It  is  my  prayer  today  that  through  repent- 
ance we  may  receive  strength  to  begin  once 
more  in  faith  and  commitment  to  God,  so 
that  we  can  bring  to  the  world  a  reconcilia- 
tion permitting  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  love 
of  God  to  flow  through  oiw  lives,  with  visions 
of  hope  and  love  for  all  time. 


WORLD  FOOD  ACTION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  offered  a 
proposal  for  a  world  food  action  program 
"to  lead  the  world  back  from  the  preci- 
pice of  famine."  We  should  all  compli- 
ment him  on  this  farslghted  effort.  His 
program  outlines  several  specific  steps 
which  can  be  taken  to  form  an  emer- 
gency relief  operation  that  will  begin 
alleviating  the  needs  and  suffering  of 
people  In  the  hardest  hit  poor  countries. 

A  World  Pood  Conference  Is  sched- 
uled to  begin  In  Rome  this  November.  I 
am  hopeful  that  some  International  plan 
of  action  wlU  emerge  from  it,  dealing 
with  the  growing  problem  of  providing 
the  world's  poor  with  the  most  basic 
of  their  human  needs — food.  Itself. 

But,  Mr.  President,  "later  this  year"  or 
"early  next  year"  may  be  too  late.  In 
the  meantime,  many  thousands  of  pe<H>le 
may  cross  that  thin  line  separating  life 
at  meager  subsistence  levels  from  either 
death  or  Ufe  that  is  permanently  dam- 
aged by  the  debilitating  effects  of  mal- 
nutrition. Therefore,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  familiarize  themselves  with 
Senator  Humphrey's  proposal.  It  de- 
mands our  attention,  our  concern,  and 
our  Immediate  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  In  the  Record  the  text  of 
two  editorials,  one  from  the  May  13  New 
York  Times  and  the  other  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  May  9,  1974,  con- 
cerning Senator  Humphrey's  call  for  a 
world  food  action  program. 

There  being   no  objection,   the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
(Prom  The  New  York  'Hmes.  May  14.  1974J 

.  .  .  And  to  thi  Httnost 
Senator    Humphrey    has    posed    a    moral 
chaUenge  to  well-fed— and  frequently  over- 
fed— Americans  with  his  recent  call  for  gen- 
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erous  United  States  contributions  to  a  broad 
new  world  food  action  program. 

Responding  to  the  threat  of  widespread 
starvation  that  has  been  sharply  Increased 
by  worldwide  shortages  and  soaring  prices  of 
basic  conunodltles.  the  Senator  proposes: 
Resumption  of  large-scale  food  aid  by  the 
United  States  and  other  food-exporting  na- 
tions; establishment  of  national  and  Inter- 
national food  reserves;  expansion  of  fer- 
tilizer distribution  and  production,  and 
stepped  up  aid  to  agricultural  development. 
Including  the  pending  contribution  to  IX>.A. 

Although  Mr.  Humphrey's  plan  for  action 
merely  elaborates  on  promisies  already  ad- 
vanced by  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  at  the 
recent  special  United  Nations  session,  it 
faces  stiff  resistance  wlthlu  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration and  from  a  people  who  have 
Just  begun  to  see  some  hope  for  relief  from 
soaring  food  prices.  The  day  is  gone  when 
Americans  had  food  to  burn,  when  overseas 
aid  was  a  convenient  way  to  unload  embar- 
rassing surpluses.  Even  with  record  harvests 
due,  a  new  giveaway  program  on  the  scale 
contemplated  by  the  Senator  would  put 
fresh  pressure  on  domestic  prices  and  would 
compete  with  potential  cash  sales  to  more 
affluent  foreign  buyers. 

There  will  be  those  who  wlU  seek  refuge 
from  responsibility  in  the  heartless  sugges- 
tion of  Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  L.  Butz 
that  "hunger  Is  relative — if  your  larder  is 
empty,  you  cut  back  some."  For  one  billion 
already  undernourished  people  in  the  thirty 
poorest  countries,  cutting  back  means  sink- 
ing from  acute  malnutrition  into  starvation, 
or  diverting  to  food  purchases  scarce  re- 
sources that  are  desperately  needed  to  help 
develop  food  self-sufflclency. 

The  cost  to  Americans  of  helping  these  na- 
tions through  the  current  crisis  would  be 
trivial  in  comparison.  For  example.  Senator 
Humphrey  estimates  that  a  decision  by 
Americans  to  eat  one  less  hamburger  a  week 
would  make  some  10  million  tons  of  grain 
available  for  food  assistance,  twice  India's 
expected  Import  requirements  for  the  com- 
ing year.  The  fertilizer  Americans  lavish  on 
lawns  and  other  non-agricultural  luxuries 
would  make  up  Asia's  anticipated  fertilizer 
deflclt,  helping  Asians  to  feed  themselves. 

The  primary  responsibility  for  overcom- 
ing food  shortages  and  for  curbing  the  run- 
away population  growth  that  vastly  com- 
pounds the  food  problem  lies  with  the 
stricken  nations  themselves.  This  does  not 
mitigate  the  moral  obligation  of  the  more 
fortunate,  Including  the  newly-rich  oU 
states,  to  extend  emergency  reUef.  Popula- 
tion control  at  best  requires  years  to  take 
effect;  and  while  that  Is  an  essential  ele- 
ment In  the  80lutloni\the  United  States  in 
the  meanwhile  cannot  slv^k  the  food-supply 
role  to  which  it  Is  commlutod  by  virtue  of  its 
vast  resources  and  its  tradition  of  h\imanl- 
tarlan  leadership. 

[From  The  Washington  Post,  May  11,  1974] 
A  Response  to  the  World  Food  Crisis 
A  billion  people  in  the  poorest  countries 
face  hunger  and  privation  or  worse  because. 
In  large  though  not  exclxisive  part,  of  the  oU 
cartel's  decision  last  winter  to  quadruple 
the  price  of  oil.  But  until  now  there  has 
been  no  specific  and  Implementable  proposal 
on  how  to  start  coping  with  the  massive  hu- 
man and  political  dislocations  which  the  food 
shortages  involve.  The  United  Nations  took  a 
whack  at  the  problem  a  week  or  so  ago  but 
proved  unequal  to  the  task.  The  U.S.  govern- 
ment has  made  some  hopeful  noises  but  has 
done  almost  nothing.  Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey 
(D-Mlnn.),  whose  farm  savvy,  International- 
ist outlook  and  conscience  qualify  him 
uniquely,  has  now  come  along  to  point  a 
feasible  way. 

Mr.  Humphrey  would  have  this  country 
Join  at  once  with  other  grain  exporters  (Can- 
ada, Australia)  to  provide  expanded  food  aid 
at  easy  terms  to  the  countries  in  most  ex- 


treme duress.  Statutory  authority  already  ex- 
ists for  the  President  to  buy  food  from 
American  fanners  for  aid  but  resistance  Is 
strong  In  the  Agriculture  luid  Treasury  De- 
partments and  in  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger, 
alert  to  the  devastating  foreign  policy  con- 
sequences of  the  appearance  of  indifference 
to  mass  starvation,  pledged  last  month  "a 
major  effort  to  increase  the  quantity  of  food 
aid  over  the  level  we  provided  last  year."  In 
effect  to  provide  Dr.  Kissinger  the  political 
support  be  needs  to  honor  the  pledge.  Sen. 
Humphrey  has  Introduced  a  food  aid  resolu- 
tion In  the  Senate.  It  deserves  broad  bipar- 
tisan backing. 

Sen.  Humphrey  has  also  accepted  respon- 
sibility for  shaping  legislation  and  organizing 
support  for  American  participation  In  a  world 
food  reserve  program.  Such  a  project,  which 
Is  to  be  tackled  at  the  World  Food  Con- 
ference scheduled  In  Rome  next  November, 
would  make  food  stocks  regularly  available 
to  help  ease  threats  of  famine  anywhere  In 
the  world.  In  1972-73  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion unwisely  allowed  commercial  export 
sales  to  all  but  wipe  out  the  reserves  It  had 
maintained,  and  used  for  relief,  in  earlier 
years.  A  chance  to  rebuild  reserves  may  be 
arriving  this  year,  since  huge  crops  are  ex- 
pected and  prices  are  falling  In  anticipation 
of  them.  American  farmers,  of  course,  deserve 
fair  and  stable  prices.  The  trick  is  to  match 
their  legitimate  economic  Interest  with  U.S. 
political  and  moral  interests  In  helping  estab- 
lish a  global  food  reserve  plan. 

Fertilizer  Is  the  third  of  the  four  points 
in  the  Humphrey  "food  action  program." 
American  fertilizer  exports  were  quietly  em- 
bargoed last  laXl  to  assure  enough  supplies 
for  the  expanded  domestic  sicreage  then  be- 
ing put  under  the  plow.  This  meant  frenzy 
and  hardship  to  countries  which  had  counted 
on  American  fertilizer.  But  something  can 
be  done:  expand  fertilizer  production,  aid 
poor  countries  to  increase  production  at  ex- 
isting facilities.  Induce  the  oU  countries  to 
develop  new  supplies  from  their  natural  gas. 

Finally,  the  slow  vital  work  of  increasing 
food  production  In  the  poor  countries  must 
be  Intensified.  One  key  move  here  is  early 
Senate  approval  of  new  funds  for  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association,  the 
World  Bank  branch  which  offers  special  help, 
especially  in  agriculture,  to  the  poorest  of 
the  poor.  After  the  food  shock  of  the  last 
few  years,  can  there  be  left  a  single  country 
which  does  not  recognize  the  folly  of  failing 
to  exploit  Its  own  farm  potential  to  the  hilt? 

Too  often,  proposals  to  ease  world  hunger 
set  goals  which,  however  Justified  In  terms 
of  need  and  suffering,  are  politically  out  of 
the  question.  But  everything  Mr.  Humphrey 
suggests  Is,  though  difficult,  politically  with- 
in reach.  In  the  most  immediate  category, 
expanded  food  aid  could  be  arranged  in  a 
matter  of  weeks.  That  the  United  States  has 
the  means,  moreover,  is  beyond  debate.  The 
three  million  tons  of  fertilizer  Americans  put 
on  lawns  and  the  like  would  more  than  cover 
South  Asia's  whole  fertilizer  deflclt.  If  Amer- 
icans ate  one  less  hamburger  a  week,  the 
grain  "save"  would  amount  in  a  year  to  10 
million  tons,  roughly  enough  to  feed  a  sub- 
sistence diet  to  50  million  people.  It  Is  Sen. 
Humphrey's  conviction  that  the  American 
people  are  prepared  to  re8F>ond  generously  to 
the  world  food  crisis,  if  the  facts  about  it  and 
the  political  and  moral  choices  posed  by  it 
are  properly  laid  out  before  them.  We  are 
sure  he  is  right. 


EXPERIENCES  AS  A  POW  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  Americans  are  hearing  news- 
cast after  newscast,  every  day  and  every 
evening,  how  our  Nation  lacks  moral 


leadership  and  how  drastically  our  na- 
tional reputation  has  fallen.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  a  statement  about  a 
great  number  of  brave  American  men 
who  personify  the  very  best  of  America. 

For  that  purpose  I  offer  for  the  Rec- 
ord a  recent  speech  by  Adm.  James  E. 
Stockdale,  one  of  our  American  POW's 
released  early  last  year  after  IVz  years 
of  confinement  in  North  Vietnam.  Ad- 
miral Stockdale's  words  serve  to  remind 
us  that  America  was  defended  by  cou- 
rageous men  whose  moral  foundation 
and  whose  steadfast  leadership  sustained 
them  and  provided  their  determination 
to  defend  our  country  and  system  un- 
waveringly under  the  most  wretched  cir- 
cumstances imaginable. 

Mr.  Presiderit,  I  hope  these  words  will 
also  serve  to  remind  us  again  that  we 
cannot — and  we  must  not — abandon  our 
efforts  to  obtain  a  full  and  accurate  ac- 
counting of  some  1.300  American  men 
who  still  remain  missing  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  Ad- 
miral Stockdale's  speech  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Experiences  as  a  POW  xn  Vietnam 

(By  Rear  Adm.  James  B.  Stockdale, 

VB.  Navy) 

Last  February,  when  I  flrst  touched  foot 
on  American  soil.  I  was  asked  to  meike  a  few 
remarks  on  behalf  of  the  ex-POW's  who  were 
embarked  In  the  airplane  with  me.  An  an- 
cient verse  came  to  mind  that  best  sum- 
marized my  relief  at  dropping  the  mantle 
of  leadership  and  responsibility  I  had  held 
during  7'/2  years  of  Imprisonment,  four  of 
them  in  solitary.  These  lines  are  attributed 
to  Homer;  I  remember  them  well  because  of 
their  modern  ring:  "Nothing  is  so  sweet  as 
to  return  from  sea  and  listen  to  the  rain- 
drops on  the  rooftops  of  home." 

Well,  I  was  dreaming.  I  had  forgotten  that 
an  old  sea  captain's  Job  does  not  end  when 
he  anchors  In  homeport. 

My  wife  SybU  and  I  have  a  private  Joke. 
Before  I  returned  she  was  advised  by  a  Navy 
psychiatrist:  "The  fellow  will  probably  make 
a  quick  readjustment  to  modern  society  If 
you  will  remember  one  rule  for  the  first  few 
months:  Don't  put  him  in  decisionmaking 
situations."  Well,  the  reality  of  my  postcon- 
flnement  simply  did  not  aUow  such  an  en- 
vironment. In  the  past  year  I  have  probably 
made  more  Important  decisions  than  in  any 
like  period  in  my  life. 

Today  I  find  myself  tnily  back  home.  I 
am  back  with  old  friends,  back  in  my  native 
Middle  West,  and  I  have  decided  that  this  Is 
my  last  public  speech  as  an  ex-POW.  I  have 
no  ambition  to  become  a  professional  ex- 
prisoner.  As  soon  as  I  finish  today,  I  am 
going  down  to  my  farm  in  Knox  County 
for  a  couple  of  days,  then  to  Colorado  to 
spend  the  weekend  with  my  second  son  who 
is  in  college  there,  then  back  to  San  Diego. 
Next  week  I  hope  to  check  out  of  the  hos- 
pital, and,  hopefully,  I  wiU  be  ready  for  a 
good  seagoing  Job. 

Incidentally,  before  we  were  released  by 
the  North  Vietnamese.  I  bad  occasion  to  be 
approached  by  other  prisoners  who  were 
thinking  about  their  careers.  We  were  all 
more  or  less  pessimistic  about  our  future 
utility  to  our  services.  Not  with  any  malice; 
It  was  Just  that  we  had  been  tised  to  Uving 
that  stole  life  and  faced  up  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  good  chance  that  our  serrlc* 
careers  had  been  overcome  by  time. 

We  came  home  to  find  that  the  service 
was  devoted  to  giving  us  every  chance  to 
regain  th|0''Cune.  I   am   Informed,   as   our 
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Navy  ex-POW's  duty  assignments  are  made, 
and  their  orders  are  good,  tbat  each  man 
has  been  given  the  personal  attention  his 
devotion  to  duty  deserves. 

As  a  theme  for  this  audience.  I  will  address 
the  subject  of  how  a  group  of  middle  Ameri- 
cans— average  American  guys  who  have 
chosen  mlUtau:?  life  as  a  profession — survived 
in  a  POW  situation  and  returned  home  with 
honor. 

The  conditions  under  which  American 
POW's  existed  have  changed  radically  since 
World  War  U.  It  is  iu>  longer  a  matter  of 
simply  being  shot  into  your  parachute,  going 
to  a  reasonable  pleasant  "Hogan  Heroes" 
prison  camp,  and  sweating  out  the  end  of  the 
war.  At  least  it  was  not  that  way  In  Vietnam. 
In  Vietnam  the  American  POW  did  not  sud- 
denly find  himself  on  the  war's  sidelines. 
Rather,  he  found  himself  on  one  of  the 
major  battlefronts — the  propaganda  battle- 
front. 

Our  enemy  In  Vietnam  hoped  to  win  his 
war  with  propaganda.  It  was  bis  main  weap- 
on. Our  captors  told  us  they  never  expected 
to  defeat  us  on  the  battlefield,  but  did  be- 
lieve they  could  defeat  tis  on  the  propaganda 
front. 

Unlike  the  World  War  II  POW,  who  was 
considered  a  liability,  a  drain  on  enemy  re- 
sources and  manpower,  the  American  POW 
in  Vietnam  was  considered  a  prime  political 
asset.  The  enemy  believed  that  sooner  or 
later  every  one  of  us  could  be  broken  to 
his  will  and  used  as  ammunition  on  the  prop- 
aganda front.  Some  of  us  might  take  more 
breaking  than  others,  but  all  of  us  could  be 
broken. 

Thus,  for  Americans  who  became  POW's 
In  Vietnam,  capture  meant  not  that  we  had 
been  neutralized,  but  that  a  different  kind 
of   war   had   begun — a   war  of  extortion. 

For  the  sane  man  there  is  always  an  ele- 
ment of  fear  involved  when  he  is  captured 
In  war.  In  Vietnam  the  enemy  capitalized  on 
this  fear  to  an  extreme  degree.  We  were  told 
we  must  live  by  sets  of  rules  and  regulations 
no  normal  American  could  possibly  live  by. 
When  we  violated  these  rules  and  regula- 
tions, we  gave  our  captors  what  they  con- 
sidered sufficient  moral  Justification  for  pun- 
ishing us — binding  up  in  ropes,  locking  us 
In  stocks  for  days  and  weeks  on  end,  lock- 
ing us  in  torture  cuffs  for  weeks  at  a  time, 
and  beating  tis  to  bloody  pulps.  As  we  reached 
our  various  breaking  points,  we  were  "al- 
lowed" to  apologize  for  our  transgressions 
and  to  atone  for  them  by  "confeaslng  our 
crimes"  and  condemning  our  government. 

At  this  point  you  may  be  asking  the  ques- 
tion. Had  the  POW's  received  any  training 
to  prepare  themselves  for  possible  capture? 
The  answer  is  yes,  and  it  was  based  on  two 
things  that  I  have  come  to  respect  very,  very 
much. 

One  was  on  the  taking  of  physical  abUM. 
I  think  tf  you  were  to  prepare  yourself  to 
be  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  I  cannot  imagine 
anybody  going  about  that  methodically,  ona 
should  include  a  course  of  familiarization 
with  pain.  For  what  it  Is  worth,  I  learned 
the  merits  of  men  having  taken  the  physical 
abuse  of  body  contact  as  In  sports. 

It  Is  a  very  Important  experience;  you  have 
to  practice  hiirtlng.  There  is  no  question 
about  it. 

Second,  survival  school  was  based  on  tak- 
ing mental  harassment.  Also,  I  came  out 
of  prison  being  very  happy  about  the  merits 
of  plebe  year  at  the  Naval  Academy.  I  hope 
we  do  not  ever  dilute  those  things.  Tou  have 
to  practice  being  hazed.  You  have  to  leam 
to  take  a  brmch  of  Junk  and  accept  it  with 
a  sense  of  humor. 

On  the  subject  of  education,  beyond  the 
scope  of  sumval  school,  there  Is  always  tb« 
question:  Do  we  need  to  start  giving  a  sort 
of  counterpropaganda  course?  Should  we  go 
into  the  political   indoctrination   btiainefls? 

I  am  not  very  enthusiastic  about  that.  Z 
think  the  best  preparation  for  an  American 


ofDcer  who  may  be  subjected  to  political  im- 
prisonment is  a  broad,  liberal  education  that 
gives  the  man  at  least  enough  historical  p>er- 
spectlve  to  realize  that  those  who  excelled  in 
life  before  him  were,  In  the  last  essence,  com- 
mitted to  play  a  role.  He  learns  that  though  it 
Is  interesting  to  speculate  about  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  and  the  areas  under  the  earth 
and  so  forth,  when  It  comes  right  down  to  it, 
men  are  more  or  less  obliged  to  play  certain 
roles,  and  they  do  not  necessarily  have  to 
commit  themselves  on  Issues  that  do  not 
aSect  that  role. 

Now,  how  does  the  average  American — 
which  is  what  the  POW  Is — deal  with  his 
world?  On  a  day  to  day  basis,  the  POW  must 
somehow  communicate  with  his  fellows.  To- 
gether they  must  establish  a  viable  set  of 
rules  and  regulaUons  to  live  by.  We  were 
military  men.  We  knew  we  were  In  a  combat 
Bittiation  and  that  the  essential  element  of 
survival  and  success  in  a  combat  situation 
is  military  discipline.  That  meant  Isolated 
though  we  were  from  each  other,  we  could 
not  afford  to  live  in  a  democracy.  We  had  no 
choice  but  to  live  in  a  strictly  disciplined 
military  organization — if  you  will,  a  military 
dictatorship. 

Oiu'  captors  knew  this  as  well  as  we  did. 
Several  members  of  Hanoi's  Central  Commit- 
tee had  spent  long  periods  In  confinement  as 
political  prisoners.  They  felt  that  we  too  were 
political  prisoners.  They  held  as  their  highest 
priority  the  prevention  of  a  prisoner  or- 
ganization becavise  they  knew  an  organized 
body  of  prisoners  could  beat  their  system.  If 
they  were  to  get  what  they  wanted  from  us, 
they  had  to  isolate  every  American  who 
showed  a  spark  of  leadership.  They  did  so. 
They  plunged  many  of  us  into  a  dark  solitary 
confinement  that  lasted.  In  some  cases,  for 
yectfs. 

For  tis  the  Code  of  Conduct  became  the 
ground  we  walked  on.  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  POW  was  able,  in  the  face  of  severe  pun- 
ishment and  torture,  to  adhere  strictly  to 
name,  rank,  and  serial  number,  as  the  heroes 
always  did  in  the  old-fashioned  war  movies, 
but  I  saw  a  lot  of  Americans  do  better.  I  saw 
men  scoff  at  the  threats  and  return  to  torture 
10  and  IS  times.  I  saw  men  perform  in  ways 
no  one  would  have  ever  thought  to  put  In  a 
movie,  and  because  they  did  perform  that 
way,  we  were  able  to  establish  commvmica- 
tlon,  organization,  a  chain  of  command  and 
effective  combat  unit.  We  lost  some  battles, 
but  I  believe  we  won  the  war. 

In  fact,  I  am  not  so  sure  we  lost  many 
battles.  Unless  you  have  been  there,  it  is 
difficult  to  Imagine  the  grievous  insult  to  the 
spirit  that  comes  from  breaking  under  tor- 
ture and  saying  something  the  torturer 
wants  youlo  say.  For  example,  "My  govern- 
ment Is  conducting  a  criminal  war.  I  am  a 
war  criminal.  I  bomb  churches,  schools,  and 
pagodas."  Does  that  sound  silly  to  you?  It 
does  to  me.  But  I  and  many  others  were  tor- 
tured in  rc^>es  for  that  statement.  The  rea- 
son It  was  Important  to  take  torture  for  that 
statement  was  to  establish  the  credibility  of 
our  defiance — for  personal  credibility — eo 
that  the  enemy  would  know  that  they  must 
pay  a  high  price  to  get  us  into  public  if  they 
ever  could.  Needless  to  say,  in  a  POW  situa- 
tion, viable  leadership  is  not  possible  without 
example.  In  a  unit  with  good  communica- 
tion, almost  everyone  knows  what  everyone 
else  Is  doing  or  not  doing  most  of  the  time. 

In  short,  what  I  am  saying  is  that  we 
communicated.  Most  of  the  time  most  of  us 
knew  what  was  happening  to  those  Amer- 
icans around  us.  POW's  risked  military  inter- 
rogation, pain,  and  public  humllltation  to 
stay  in  touch  with  each  other,  to  maintain 
group  integrity,  to  retain  combat  effective- 
ness. 

We  built  a  successful  military  organiza- 
tion and  in  doing  so  created  a  counter  cul- 
ture. It  was  a  society  of  intense  loyalty — 
loyalty  of  men  one  to  another,  of  rigid  mili- 
tary    authoritarianism    that    would    have 


warmed  the  cockles  of  the  heart  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  of  status — with  such  unlikely 
Items  as  years  in  solitary,  numbers  of  times 
tortured,  and  months  in  irons  as  status  sym- 
bols. 

Most  men  need  some  kind  of  personal 
philosophy  to  endure  what  the  Vietnam 
POW's  endured.  For  many  it  is  religion;  for 
many  It  is  patriotic  cause;  for  some  it  Is 
simply  a  question  of  doing  their  Jobs  even 
though  the  result — confinement  as  a  POW — 
may  not  seem  necessarily  fair.  For  myself, 
it  seemed  that  becoming  a  POW  somewhere, 
someday,  was  a  risk  I  accepted  when  I  en- 
tered the  Naval  Academy.  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  most  POW's — including,  certain- 
ly, certainly,  those  who  did  not  attend  serv- 
ice academies — felt  the  same  way.  They  ac- 
cepted this  as  a  risk  they  undertook  when 
they  took  their  oath  as  officers.  To  be  sure, 
very  few  sat  around  bemoaning  their  fat«, 
asking  the  heavens,  "Why  me?" 

As  POW's  who  were  treated  not  as  POW's 
but  as  common  criminals,  we  sailed  un- 
charted waters.  The  Code  of  Conduct  was  the 
star  that  guided  us,  although  several  of  us 
are  making  recommendations  for  its  modi- 
fication, particularly  in  the  area  of  a  prison- 
ers  legal  status.  The  Code  did  not  provide 
for  our  day  to  day  existence;  we  wrote  the 
laws  we  had  to  live  by.  We  established  means 
for  determining  seniority.  We  wrote  criteria 
and  provided  mechanlsnis  for  relieving  men 
of  command  for  good  and  sufficient  cause — 
and  we  used  those  mechanisms.  We  set  a 
line  of  resistance  we  thought  was  within  the 
capability  of  each  POW  to  hold,  and  we  ruled 
that  no  man  would  cross  that  line  without 
significant  torture.  Thus,  in  eflTect,  we  ordered 
men  to  torture.  This  was  what  I  remembered 
when  I  finally  made  the  extremely  difficult 
decision  to  prefer  charges  in  two  cases.  I 
think  that  I  was  Justified.  I  also  think  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy's  action  was  Justi- 
fied. We  each  served  our  proper  function  In 
this. 

Prom  what  I  have  said  here  today,  I  think 
you  can  realize  that  as  we  prison  leaders 
developed  this  org^anlzatlon,  this  unity,  this 
mutual  trust  and  confidence,  the  loyalty  that 
permitted  tis  to  ask  a  guy  to  give  his  all 
sometimes,  we  acquired  a  couple  of  things. 
We  acquired  a  lot  of  close  friends,  but  In 
addition  we  acquired  constituency.  Now  life 
has  to  make  sense  to  that  constituency.  And 
that  constituency  comes  home  and  says  to 
Itself:  You  spoke  with  force  of  law,  and  at 
great  personal  pain  and  inconvenience  I 
obeyed  that  law,  and  now  I  come  home  and 
no  one  seems  interested  in  whether  every- 
body obeyed  it,  ot  not. 

What  kind  of  a  deal  U  that?  This  U  il^t  a 
personal  gruge  thing  at  all.  I  hope  you  all 
understand  that. 

I'm  too  closely  involved  to  be  objective 
on  some  of  these  issues.  I'm  often  asked  how 
I  feel  about  amnesty.  It  is  a  complicated 
question;  I  appreciate  and  understand  it. 
Thank  goodness  I'm  not  going  to  have  to  de- 
cide It.  I  don't  resent  amnesty — not  person- 
ally— I  simply  dont  have  a  position  on  tha 
subject. 

A  couple  of  final  comments:  Self -discipline 
was  vital  to  self-respect,  which  In  turn  is 
vital  to  survival  and  meaningful  participa- 
tion in  a  POW  organization.  Self-indulgence 
is  fatal.  Dally  ritual  seems  essential  to  men- 
tal and  spiritual  health.  I  would  do  400 
pushups  a  day,  even  when  I  had  leg  irons 
on,  and  would  feel  guilty  when  I  failed  to  do 
them.  This  ritual  paid  valuable  dividends  in 
self-respect,  and.  Incidentally,  I  learned  yes- 
terday at  Mayo  Clinic  that  it  also  paid  phys- 
ical dividends. 

I  thank  Ood  for  the  other  Americans  I  was 
Imprisoned  with.  The  respect  one  develops 
for  others  in  a  POW  situation  is  really  in- 
describable. I  think  It  might  be  best  iUus- 
trated  with  a  story  of  something  that  hap- 
pened once  when  I  was  in  solitary  and  under 
extremely  close  surveillance.  I  was  In  dli« 


need  of  a  morale  boost  when  two  other 
POW's,  Dave  Hatcher  and  Jerry  Coffee,  sent 
me  a  note  at  great  risk  to  themselves.  I 
opened  it  and  found  written  the  complete 
poem.  "Invlctus." 

"Out  of  the  night  that  covers  me. 
Black  as  the  Pit  from  pole  to  pole, 
I  thank   whatever  gods  may   be 
For  my   unconquerable   soul." 

In  our  effort  to  survive  and  return  with 
honor,  we  drew  on  the  totality  of  our  Ameri- 
can heritage.  We  hope  we  added  something 
to  that  heritage.  Ood  forbid  that  it  should 
ever  happen  to  other  Americans — to  your 
sons  and  grandsons  and  mine — but  if  it 
does,  we  hope  our  experience  will  help  to 
guide  them  and  will  give  them  the  heart 
and  hope  they  will  need. 

BtocBAPHic  Summary 
RADM  James  B.  Stockdale,  U.S.  Navy,  is  a 
graduate  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  and 
before  entering  fiight  training  served  3  years 
ill  destroyers.  His  operational  expertise  was 
in  attack  carrier  operations,  and,  when  shot 
down  over  North  Vietnam  In  1965,  he  was  In 
command  of  Carrier  Air  Wing  16  aboard  the 
USS.  Oriikany.  Admiral  Stockdale  is  cur- 
rently serving  as  Commander,  Antisubmarine 
Warfare  Wing  Pacific. 


PROBLEM  OF  CAPITAL  SHORT- 
AGES CONFRONTING  CORPORATE 
AMERICA 

Mr.  BE2*TSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  very  real 
problems  many  of  our  basic  industries 
are  encoimtering  in  raising  adequate  cap- 
ital to  finance  modernization  of  facilities, 
increase  productive  capacity,  and  create 
new  employment  opportunities. 

In  the  period  1962  through  1973.  all 
U.S.  business  fixed  investment  spending 
totaled  over  $1  trillion.  I  have  seen  a 
projection,  adjusted  for  inflation,  that 
estimates  in  the  coming  12  years,  we  will 
have  to  raise  and  Invest  a  staggering  $3 
trillion  in  new  plant  and  equipment  to 
attain  a  4-percent  average  annual  growth 
In  real  gross  national  product  through 
1985. 

Part  of  the  explanation  for  the  relent- 
less inflation  we  are  experiencing  can  be 
attributed  to  the  long-rim  shortages  of 
capacity  in  many  of  our  primary  indus- 
tries— steel,  aluminum,  paper  products, 
chemicals,  refining,  and  the  rest.  These 
industries  are  the  traditional  backbone 
of  our  economic  success.  Their  well-being 
is  essential  to  our  overall  employment 
picture,  our  ability  to  compete  in  Inter- 
national markets,  and  for  high  produc- 
tivity payoffs  which  are  so  important  to 
achieving  a  higher  standard  of  living. 

U.S.  business  faces  very  substantial 
financing  problems  In  view  of  the  long- 
term  downtrend  in  return  on  Investnent, 
the  weak  condition  of  our  equity  markets, 
the  already  heavy  burden  of  corporate 
debt,  the  rising  costs  of  credit,  suid  the 
ravages  of  inflation. 

Mr.  Ljrnn  Townsend,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  ofBcer  of  the  Chrysler 
Corp.,  has  recently  addressed  many  of 
the  serious  problems  of  capital  shortages 
confronting  corporate  America.  I  share 
Mr.  Townsend's  concern  that  we  need  to 
pay  careful  attention  the  long- term 
continued  growth  of  this  coimtry's  basic 
manufacturing  capability,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  comments 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Ltnn  Townsekd 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  this  meeting,  and  to  add  some  of  my 
thoughts  about  a  problem  I  believe  .is  of 
growing  Importance  and  Increasing  immedi- 
acy— the  critical  shortage  of  equity  capital 
for  basic  industry  in  the  United  States. 

I  recognize  that  sounding  one  more  alarm, 
raising  one  more  critical  issue,  during  these 
times  of  seemingly  constant  crises.  Is  at 
best  a  thanlcless  Job.  But  I  also  recognize 
that  we  have  to  begin  to  resolve  this  coun- 
try's serious  equity  problem  now  If  we  are 
to  avoid  serious  consequences  in  the  near 
future. 

Unless  corporate  America  and  the  securi- 
ties industry  wake  up  to  the  critical  nature 
of  each  other's  problems,  they  wiU  one  day 
soon  find  that  third  parUes,  that  are  lesa 
knowledgeable,  wlU  be  attempting  solutions 
that  are  less  attractive. 

In  my  Judgment,  this  equity  capital  prob- 
lem has  the  potential  of  being  as  serious 
for  the  United  States  as  the  energy  crisis 
we  are  currently  experiencing.  I  wovUd  urge 
everyone  with  any  interest  in  this  problem 
to  contribute  to  its  solution  before  we  reach 
the  same  kind  of  crunch  that  we  have  with 
energy. 

For  its  part  the  sectirities  industry  will 
have  to  face  up  to  the  huge  capital  needs 
of  corporate  America,  work  to  improve  both 
the  incentives  for  capital  formation  and 
aUocation,  and  the  mechanics  of  the  capital 
markets  so  that  these  capital  needs  wUl  be 
met.  At  the  same  time,  corporate  America 
has  to  take  a  more  active  interest  In  the 
significant  changes  taking  place  in  the  se- 
curities indvistry.  Corporate  America  should 
also  begin  to  speak  out  and  to  educate  the 
public  on  the  critical  need  for  adequate 
profits  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  competitive 
position  in  the  world  and  the  strength  of  our 
free  enterprise  system. 

The  need  for  equity  capital  has  reached 
the  critical  stage  In  many  segments  of  the 
economy.  Today  I  would  like  to  address  spe- 
cifically the  needs  of  the  basic  industrlee. 
which  are  the  ones  I  know  best — steel,  alumi- 
num, paper  products,  machinery,  chemicals, 
automobiles,  and  the  rest.  These  industries 
are  the  bskckbone  of  our  economy.  Their 
health  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  nation's 
health,  to  the  strength  of  our  national  de- 
fense and  to  the  weU -being  of  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  work  force. 

Several  financial  forecasters  have  recently 
added  up  the  total  capital  for  plant  and 
equipment  that  corporate  America  needs  to 
stay  healthy  over  the  next  ten  years.  They 
came  up  with  a  figure  of  about  $2  trillion, 
counting  the  effects  of  Inflation.  This  la 
about  three  times  what  c<»poration8  needed 
in  the  past  decade.  Even  if  we  eliminate  the 
effects  of  inflation  over  the  next  ten  yeara, 
they  need  about  twice  that  of  the  last  ten. 

This  huge  need  comes  from  all  sides.  Our 
Industrial  plant  Is  old.  while  that  of  our  com- 
petition overseas.  rebuUt  after  the  ravages  of 
war.  is  relatively  modern.  If  basic  Industry 
in  the  United  States  is  going  to  survive  as 
a  first  class  power  in  the  face  of  that  com- 
petition, it  is  Imperative  that  outmoded,  in- 
efficient plant  and  equipment  be  replaced 
with  the  latest  technology,  and  very  soon. 

Ecological  requirements  wUl  force  costly 
modifications  and  new  equipment.  Large 
amounts  wUl  be  required  to  reach  our  goal 
of  self-sufficiency  in  energy.  And  flnaUy.  we 
have  to  expand  and  modernize  if  we  are  to 
absorb  the  1.6  mUlion  people  added  to  the 
work  force  each  year. 

One  of  the  tragic  aspects  of  inflation  is 
that  It  can  obscure  the  real  facts  about 
capital  expenditures  by  manufacturers.  Even 
though  the  ddllar  amotints  of  capital  ex- 
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penditures  In  this  country  rose  from  1966 
through  1972,  if  we  discount  for  inflation 
and  use  constant  dollars,  the  purchases  of 
new  plant  and  equipment  actually  declined. 
This  decline  in  the  real  volume  of  capital 
expenditures  has  fiown  directly  in  the  face 
of  a  25  percent  increase  in  manufacturing 
output.  With  the  prospect  of  a  low  return  on 
new  investment,  especially  during  price  con- 
trols, many  manufacturers  were  simply  un- 
wUUng  to  make  sufficient  Investments  In  new 
capital  projects.  As  a  result,  the  critical  need 
(or  immediate  new  capital  expenditures  has 
been  compounded- 

There  are  four  main  sources  of  the  capital 
that  corporate  America  needs  In  the  years 
ahead.  Depreciation  charges  will  throw  off 
oash.  Business  %rill  reinvest  earnings.  The 
'.ajHtal  structure  will  take  on  debt.  And  com- 
panies will  issue  new  equity.  However,  there 
are  deep-seated  problems  associated  with 
each  of  these  four  sources. 

First — The  current  level  of  depreciation 
charges  is  not  adequate  to  provide  the  funda 
needed  to  replac«  plant  and  equipment  in 
this  period  of  Infiation. 

When  depreciation  is  based  on  cost,  profits 
are  higher  than  If  the  depreciation  were 
based  either  on  replacement  value  or  on  the 
price  levels  in  effect  each  year.  These  ar- 
tificially high  profits  then  result  in  high 
taxes — and  less  cash  tor  reinvestment.  In  the 
basic  industries  of  the  country,  this  infla- 
tionary impact  is  even  more  severe  because 
many  of  their  facilities  provide  long  years  of 
useful  service.  During  that  longer  period  in- 
flation can  push  replacement  costs  to  ex- 
treme levels.  In  the  steel  industry,  for  ex- 
ample, the  net  book  value  of  plant,  property, 
and  equipment  is  about  tl4  billion,  but  the 
replacement  cost  at  today's  prices  would  ap- 
proach $78  billion. 

Second — Retained  earnings  as  a  source  of 
funds  Is  a  function  of  the  absolute  level  of 
earnings  and  the  dividend  payouts.  I  will 
have  more  to  say  about  earnings  later,  but 
It  Is  possible  thai  the  low  level  of  stock 
prices  vrtll  have  an  effect  on  future  payout 
percentages.  Shareholders  have  been  taking 
out  about  40  percent  of  earnings  In  the  form 
of  dividends.  They  have  been  content  to  have 
the  company  reinvest  the  remaining  60  pter- 
cent  because  their  share  values  would  be 
enhanced  by  the  earnings.  However,  if  these 
values  continue  to  be  depressed,  we  may  see 
dividend  payouts  substantially  higher  than 
40  percent,  forcing  corporations  to  flnanne 
even  more  of  their  needs  externaUy. 

Third — We  are  now  at  the  unfortunate 
point  where  many  a  corporate  treasurer  has 
reiK;hed  his  debt  capacity.  He  notes  that  over 
the  last  decade  the  debt  to  equity  ratio  of 
the  426  Standard  and  Poors  Industrials  haa 
Increased  from  about  25  percent  to  over  40 
percent.  He  worries  that  high  interest  rates 
will  combine  with  his  high  level  of  debt  to 
create  fixed  charges  that  will  be  difficult  to 
live  with,  especially  during  a  recession.  More 
recently,  he  notes  a  growing  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  bond  buyers  in  these  Inflationary 
times  to  make  long-term  commitments  even 
4t  these  high  interest  rates. 

Fourth — We  are  left  with  new  issues  of 
equity  as  the  source  of  the  balance  of  needed 
funds,  and  that's  where  the  basic  industries 
are  dangerously  bogged  down.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  today  for  them  to  float  large  issues 
of  equity.  In  some  cases  it  Is  Impossible,  ex- 
cept at  prices  that  are  not  acceptable  either 
to  management  or  to  the  sharehcdders  of 
the  company.  There  has  been  a  substantial 
decline  in  the  amount  of  new  equity  capital 
which  you  Investment  bankers  have  raised 
for  industrial  corporations  through  the  sale 
of  new  issues  of  common  stock  In  the  last 
few  years.  In  1972,  you  raised  about  tS.I  bil- 
lion. In  1973,  you  sold  only  $2.3  bUllon  in 
new  Industrial  equity  issues.  During  the  first 
quarter  of  1974  this  trend  continued,  and 
Industrial  companies  across  the  country 
raised  only  a  few  hundred  mlUl(»i. 
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Part  of  the  equity  problem  can  be  traced 
to  basic  deficiencies  in  the  functioning  of 
the  capital  markets,  which  are  an  essential 
element  In  our  competitive  free  enterprise 
system.  These  markets,  which  have  been  the 
moet  productive  in  the  world,  depend  on  the 
wUllngness  of  people  to  save  out  of  their  in- 
comes, and  to  Invest  these  savings  at  risk. 
In  the  hope  cf  a  reasonable  return. 

When  the  system  is  working,  these  markets 
accumulate  capital  from  millions  of  people, 
and  allocate  It  to  those  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy that  can  put  It  to  productive  use.  These 
millions  of  Investors,  sharing  in  the  owner- 
ship of  American  business,  have  become  an 
Immeasurable  and  Invaluable  soxirce  of 
strength  for  this  country. 

The  problem  now  is  that  many  Investors 
are  under&tandably  confused  by  a  valuation 
system  In  ihe  stock  market  that  results  in 
the  aggregate  roarket  value  of  the  stock  of 
McDonald's,  the  i^amburger  chain,  almost 
equaling  the  aggregate  market  value  of  the 
stock  of  United  States  Steel.  They  are  puzzled 
by  the  fact  that  the  stock  of  Avon  Products 
Is  valued  about  9800  million  higher  than  the 
entire  stock  of  the  Aluminum  Company  of 
America.  They  are  also  disturbed  by  some 
long-term  trends  In  the  market.  The  market 
value  of  the  stock  of  the  five  largest  steel 
companies,  for  example,  currently  equals 
that  of  the  five  largest  cosmetic  companies — 
about  >5  bllllou.  Back  In  1960  those  steel 
companies  were  valued  at  $9  billion  while 
the  cosmetics  companies  were  valued  at  $1.7 
bUllon. 

This  kind  of  aberration,  combined  with 
other  complex  factors  Including  the  capital 
gains  tax.  the  attractive  alternative  of  high 
interest  rates  on  debt  Instruments,  and 
failures  and  scandal  on  Wall  Street,  shakes 
the  confidence  of  the  Investor,  especially  the 
Individual.  The  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
reports  that  the  number  of  shareholders  In 
the  United  States  dropped  by  800,000  in  each 
of  the  last  two  years.  When  you  consider  that 
It  will  take  some  time  to  erase  the  memory  of 
the  losses  taken  during  the  last  year  or  two. 
you  cannot  reasonably  expect  an  early  return 
of  the  Individual  to  the  market  to  solve  any 
of  the  problems  of  the  securities  Industry  or 
the  basic  industries  of  the  country. 

This  brings  us  to  the  institutional  investor 
who  has  had  significant  cash  flows  and  has 
accounted  for  most  of  the  volume  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  A  major  share  of  these 
Institutional  holdings  la.  of  course.  In  the 
pension  funds  of  American  Industry.  These 
funds  are  swelled  year  after  year  by  massive 
corporate  contributions,  over  810  billion  an- 
nually. The  officers  of  many  corporations  In 
the  basic  industries  find  It  more  than  a  little 
Ironic  that  the  managers  of  their  pension 
funds  Invest  very  Uttle  of  these  large  con- 
tributions In  the  stock  of  companies  In  the 
basic  Industries  and  a  great  deal  of  It  In  the 
high  multiple  stocks. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  managers  of 
many  companies  In  our  basic  Industries  fac« 
a  critical  problem.  How  do  they  keep  their 
companies  growing  and  financially  sound 
when  their  stock  Is  valued  so  low  that  It  Is 
difficult  or  Impossible  to  sell  more  shares? 

The  low  valuation  placed  on  the  equity  of 
the  basic  Industries  In  the  United  States 
is  essentially  the  restUt  of  a  downward  trend 
m  profit  returns  for  basic  Industries  over  the 
past  30  years.  In  the  early  19608,  non-flnan- 
clal  corporations  earned  about  79  percent 
before  taxes  on  total  capital.  By  the  early 
1960s  these  earnings  had  declined  to  about 
18  percent,  and  the  recent  figure  is  around  18 
percent. 

If  we  adjust  those  earnings  to  reflect  depre- 
ciation charges  based  on  Infiated  replaoement 
coaits.  the  23  percent  drops  to  20,  the  18  oe- 
comes  12,  and  the  13  percent  falls  to  nine  per- 
cent. 

Ther*  are  many  reasons  for  the  low  profit- 
ability of  the  basic  Industries.  Since  they 
are  characterized  by  a  relatively  few  large. 


visible  companies,  the  government  has  for 
many  years  found  It  easy  and  politically  ex- 
pedient to  continually  put  downward  pres- 
sure on  the  prices  of  their  products.  This  Is 
nothing  new.  TTie  confrontation  between 
President  Kennedy  and  XSa.  Steel,  remember, 
was  12  years  ago.  The  stock  price  of  US.  Steel 
dropped  significantly  as  a  result  of  that  con- 
frontation, and  It  has  never  fully  recovered. 

Inflation  has  also  treated  the  basic  Indus- 
tries extra  harshly,  since  many  are  labor- 
intensive.  More  recently,  the  fact  that  the 
baslo  Industries  are  Uurge  users  of  *Ugher 
priced  raw  materials  has  Increased  the 
squeeze  on  profits. 

A  more  Insidious  cause  of  the  low  returns 
on  Investment  In  the  basic  Industries  Is  a 
prevailing  attitude  that  bigness  is  bad  and 
that  profit  is  evil.  Unfortunately,  many  In- 
fluential members  of  our  society  have  this 
attitude.  Including  ooany  In  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  of  government.  This 
may  explain  the  frequency  with  which  gov- 
ernment and  Industry  find  themserves  In  ad- 
versary positions  Instead  of  working  con- 
structively together  to  Improve  the  economic 
health  of  the  country.  It  is  always  Interest- 
ing for  me  to  observe  that  our  Chrysler 
subsidiaries  overseas  are  able  to  work  much 
more  closely  with  their  governments  In  the 
Interest  of  strengthening  their  economic  po- 
sitions than  we  are  with  our  government 
here.  If  we  are  to  have  any  hope  of  solving 
our  economic  problems  In  this  country,  we 
will  have  to  reverse  our  attitudes  and  gain 
that  same  constructive  approach. 

While  I  have  no  desire  to  sound  like  an 
alarmist,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  there 
will  be  severe  adverse  effects  on  our  total 
economic  system  if  the  capital  markets  are 
not  able  to  supply  to  corporate  America  the 
equity  capital  that  it  needs,  at  prices  that 
are  acceptable.  The  repercussions  will  reach 
not  only  the  shareholders  and  management, 
but  also  employees,  the  supplier  companies, 
and  the  public  at  large. ' 

For  one  thing,  the  role  of  government  In 
business  would  certainly  be  enlarged.  Oov- 
ernment  has  already  taken  a  financial  Inter- 
est In  rallroculs  and  aircraft.  Other  Indus- 
tries could  follow — those  considered  politi- 
cally essential  for  strategic  reasons,  those 
with  large  numbers  of  employees,  or  tboee 
which  are  about  to  flee  to  overseas  locations. 

Companies  that  find  the  path  to  growth 
blocked  by  the  capital  markets  will  Increas- 
ingly sell  out  to  larger  companies.  Environ- 
mental Improvements  could  be  postponed 
or  put  aside,  and  our  national  goal  of  self- 
sufficiency  In  energy  wo\Ud  be  much  harder 
to  achieve. 

As  American  Industry  finds  It  more  and 
more  difficult  to  make  the  capital  Invest- 
ments necessary  to  Improve  Its  productivity, 
the  United  States  will  tend  to  become  less 
and  less  competitive  In  world  markets.  In  a 
few  years,  this  country  could  descend  from 
the  relatively  self-sufficient  Industrial  power 
that  has  been  its  great  strength  to  become 
one  large  service  Industry  for  the  rest  of  the 
world,  heavily  dependent  on  other  countries 
for  Its  basic  products. 

Such  a  development  would  lead  to  a  de- 
crease In  the  growth  of  the  ONP,  a  continu- 
ing deterioration  of  rates  of  return,  and  of 
stock  prlcee,  and  to  a  sharp  drop  In  the 
number  of  available  Jobs. 

It  Is  also  worthy  of  attention  that  the 
combination  of  large  holdings  of  U.S.  dollars 
by  foreigners,  depressed  stock  values  In  our 
basic  Industries,  and  the  devaluations  of  the 
dollar  could  very  well  lead  foreign  Interests 
to  take  over  more  of  our  companies.  I  have 
always  been  in  favor  of  foreign  participation 
In  the  U.S.  stock  market.  But  I  am  still  con- 
cerned when  I  see  that  one  oil  producing 
country  alone  could  buy  100  percent  of  the 
stock  of  one  of  our  largest  UB.  companies 
each  month,  with  the  added  revenue  result- 
ing from  Its  recent  oU  price  Increases  alone. 

It  Is  obvious  that  none  of  these  results 


would  be  acceptable  to  business,  to  govern- 
ment, or  to  the  general  public.  It  Is  equally 
obvious  that  action  should  be  commenced 
Immediately  to  prevent  them. 

One  step  currently  under  consideration  is 
Senate  BUI  2842,  the  Bentsen  BUI.  This  bill 
would  reduce  capital  gains  taxes  and  would 
establish  parameters  for  Investment  by  pen- 
sion funds  in  Individual  companies.  The  sim- 
ple fact  that  such  a  bill  has  been  drafted  Is 
an  encouraging  recognition  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem.  Other  Important  legLs- 
latlon  Is  also  being  considered. 

These  legislative  steps  might  reasonably  be 
Interpreted  as  the  vanguard  of  increased  gov- 
ernment regulation  of  the  capital  markets. 
Perhaps  such  regulation,  to  some  degree,  is 
necessary.  Just  as  a  degree  of  regulation  was 
necessary  In  the  automobile  Industry.  No 
single  automobile  manufacturer,  for  example, 
could  have  risked  the  cost  of  unilateral  iu- 
troduction  of  seat  belts  or  eml&slons  controls. 

However,  some  degree  of  government  regu- 
lation has  a  very  strong  tendency  to  become 
a  steadily  Increasing  degree  of  regulation. 
And  the  more  serious  a  problem  becomes  be- 
fore the  government  moves  in,  the  more  re- 
strictive the  solution  is  likely  to  be. 

Since  basic  Industry's  capital  crisis  results 
from  a  low  level  of  profitability,  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  direct  our  attention  to  profits. 
The  first  step  Is  to  convince  Washington  to 
get  oS  the  backs  of  these  vital  industries  and 
let  them  earn  enough  on  their  Investment  to 
attract  the  money  they  need. 

We  need  a  significant  change  In  attitude  by 
both  the  public  and  the  government.  We 
need  a  better  understanding  of  the  func- 
tion of  profit  In  a  free,  capitalistic  society. 
And  we  need  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
relationship  between  capital  formation  and 
new  job  formation. 

In  addition  to  this  new  respect  for  profits, 
we  will  need  Increased  Incentives  for  saving, 
capital  formation,  and  risk-taking.  We  need 
support  for  the  copcept  of  Incentives  to  en- 
courage Investmenrt  In  the  country's  future. 
Eliminating  all  or  at  least  part  of  the  double 
taxation  of  dividends  would  certainly  help. 
Reducing  the  capital  gains  tax  by  any  one  of 
the  various  means  currently  being  considered 
would  be  an  obvious  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. The  critical  point  Is  that  these  Incen- 
tives will  ultimately  benefit  all  Americans, 
directly  and  Indirectly,  both  through  new 
jobs  and  through  a  stronger  national  econ- 
omy. 

We  also  need  to  get  at  the  heart  of  the  cur- 
rent surge  of  Inflation  by  curbing  overly 
expensive  monetary  and  fiscal  policies.  The 
lower  Interest  rates  that  would  eventually 
result  from  halting  inflation  would  have 
wide-reaching  beneficial  effects  on  corporate 
America  and  on  the  equity  markets. 

We  don't  have  all  that  much  time  to  solve 
these  problems.  Basic  American  Industry  Is 
already  losing  Its  competitive  position  to 
Europe  and  Japan,  and  If  we  fall  to  respond 
quickly  and  effectively,  this  power  base  shift 
wUl  accelerate.  We  must  restore  the  strength 
and  balance  of  our  capital  markets,  and  en- 
courage responsible,  long-term  approaches  to 
the  continued  growth  of  this  coimtry's  basic 
manufacturing  capability.  Most  Important, 
we  must  start  now. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent editorial  In  th»»  State  newspaoer 
of  Columbia,  S.C,  clearlv  defined  the 
commitment  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
tinue material  support  to  South  Vietnam. 

This  country  withdrew  its  manpower 
commitment  to  that  beleaguered  nation 
more  than  a  year  ago  on  the  premise  that 
material  support  would  be  continued.  It 
was?  to  be  the  means  of  insuring  self-de- 
termination for  the  South  Vletp«»inese. 

Now.  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  dis- 
continuing, by  an  act  of  this  Congress, 
the  military  supplies  which  could  Insure 


the  future  of  South  Vietnam  as  a  free 
nation.  The  recent  narrow  vote  In  this 
body  would.  Indeed,  deny  the  continua- 
tion of  those  necessary  supplies  for  thla 
fiscal  year. 

The  elimination  of  this  support  sub- 
jects that  smaU  nation  to  grave  danger. 
The  North  Vietnamese  have  continued 
their  buildup  of  arms  and  sophisticated 
weaponry.  They  have  also  continued  in- 
filtration into  the  South  since  the  so- 
called  cease-fire  in  January  1973. 

Mr.  President,  the  violence  against 
South  Vietnam  continues  and  that  na- 
tion which  we  supported  at  such  a  costly 
-ijrice  in  human  life  for  more  than  a 
decade  needs  help  to  defend  itself.  The 
editorial  to  which  1  referred  makes  that 
point  so  well. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  entitled.  "Anti- 
Vietnam  Crowd  Propagandizes  Senate,' 
which  appeared  in  The  State  newspaper. 
Columbia,  S.C,  May  13.  1974,  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edltonai 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AKTI-VlETNAM    CaOWD    PROPAGANDIZES    SXNA-rB 

The  vote  In  the  UJ3.  Senate,  43  to  38,  to 
prevent  a  $266  mUllon  resupply  of  ammonl- 
tlon  to  South  Vietnam  Is  a  danger  signal  that 
this  nation's  commitments  to  Saigon  are  be- 
ing undermined. 

Those  commitments  are  to  a  fair  chance 
for  South  Vietnam  to  survive  as  a  free  coun- 
try, to  give  It  the  capabUlty  of  defending 
Itself  and  to  develop  economically.  More  than 
60,000  American  lives,  and  more  than  8130 
billion  have  been  expended  on  those  objec- 
tives. Today,  the  South  Vietnamese  have  the 
capabUlty  to  go  it  alone  almost  within  their 

reach. 

But  whUe  Americans  have  been  preoccu- 
pied with  their  own  problems— Watergate, 
inflation,  an  energy  crisis— pro-Hanoi  ac- 
tivists have  mounted  a  sustained  drive  In  the 
Senate  to  abandon  South  Vietnam. 

The  American  Security  Council  reported 
the  activity:  "Jane  Fonda  and  Tom  Hayden 
set  up  shop  In  Congress  and  openly  lobby  for 
the  abandonment  of  South  Vietnam.  A  three- 
week  antl-Vletnam  seminar  Is  organized  m 
a  committee  hearing  room  of  the  UB.  House 
of  RepresenUtlves.  Remnants  of  the  'Viet- 
nam Veterans  Against  the  War'  Ipvade  and 
briefly  seize  the  information  offices  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Embassy  in  Washington. 
•Study  groups'  compoeed  of  articulate  and 
well-known  propagandists  against  VS.  pol- 
icy m  Indochina,  visit  Vietnam  and  return 
with  shocking  new  tales  of  torture  and  im- 
prisonment of  tens  of  thovisands  of  Inno- 
cent poUtlcal  prisoners.' " 

The  propaganda  campaign's  effectiveness 
showed  in  the  Senate  vote.  It  Is  safe  to  say 
now  that  the  real  battleground  for  South 
Vietnam  Is  not  In  the  rice  paddles  halfway 
'round  the  world,  but  In  Washington,  D.C. 
Kor  Its  pcurt,  the  American  Security  Coun- 
cU  eent  a  sU-member  private  and  non-par- 
tlsan  fact-finding  mission  to  Vietnam  to 
assess  the  situation  there.  The  group  In- 
cluded two  retired  VS.  ambassadors.  Their 
report  sharply  contradicts  the  antl-Vletnam 
prt^aganda  and  contends  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment is  viable,  its  defense  forces  are 
effective,  and  that  with  UJ3.  support  In  the 
next  two  years  the  South  Vietnamese  "wiU 
have  a  better  than  even  chance  to  endure 
and  to  prosper  In  the  years  to  come." 

Abandonment  of  the  South  Vietnamese  by 
the  United  States  now  would  be  tantamount 
to  surrendering  that  nation  to  Hanoi,  and 
Burrenderlng  American  credlbDlty  and  prln- 


cU>les  to  the  demands  of  a  handful  of  crlUcs 
and  activists.  The  Umted  States  must  not 
turn  her  back  on  a  friend  and  ally. 
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existing  NSF  research  programs.  During 
the  second  session  of  the  92d  Congress, 
for  example,  the  Congress  increased  sig- 
nificantly the  level  of  support  for  energy- 
related  efforts  to  permit  the  PoundaUon 
to  augment  significantly  its  support  of 
energy  and  related  technology,  partlcu- 


"Tftrly  in  solar,  geothermal.  and  other  nc«- 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  S.3344, 
the  National  Science  Foimdation  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1975  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate,  pro /idea  the  Foun- 
dation with  an  authorization  of  $834.8 
million  for  fiscal  year  1975.  an  Increase 
of  $1885  millior  over  the  Foundation's 
operating  budget  in  fiscal  1974.  and  $46.6 
million  more  than  the  amount  requested 
by  the  administration. 

The  scientific  research  support  by  the 
NSF  extends  the  frontiers  of  science  and 
provides  the  new  knowledge  that  is  essen- 
tial if  the  United  States  is  to  conquer  not 
only  technological  problems,  but  also  the 
social  and  economic  challenges  that  con- 
front this  Nation.  The  National  Science 
Foundation  is  the  only  Federal  agency 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  main- 
taining the  health  of  U.S.  science.  Its 
grants,  contracts,  and  facility  support  are 
designed  to  meet  diversified  scientific 
needs  and  to  be  responsive  in  identifying 
problems  of  national  concern.  Equally 
significant  are  the  Foundation's  science 
education  programs  which  are  designed 
not  only  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of 
science  education  at  all  academic  levels, 
but  to  enhance  scientific  literacy  and 
provide  the  scientific  and  technical  man- 
power so  vital  to  our  country's  future. 

The  authorization  contained  in  the  bill 
will  permit  the  Foimdation  to  continue 
to  provide  essential  support  for  basic  re- 
search in  the  science  disciplines,  for  re- 
search focused  problems  of  national  con- 
cern, for  initiatives  aimed  at  solving  our 
energy  crisis,  and  to  maintain  an  ade- 
quate level  for  science  education  and  in- 
stitutional science  support  necessary  to 
sustain  the  science  education  and  re- 
search roles  of  academic  institutions.  It 
Is  the  largest  authorization  In  the  Foun- 
dation's history,  and  is  a  reflection  of  the 
growing  reception  that  the  research 
supported  by  NSF  is  an  essential  part  of 
our  effort  to  solve  the  problems  which 
confront  us  as  a  nation.  The  scientific 
community  is  making  its  voice  heard  in 
virtually  every  agency  and  ofBce  of  gov- 
ernment^-and  that  voice  must  be  strong 
if  the  Nation  Is  to  reap  the  benefits  of 
our  mcresisingly  complex  technology. 

One  of  the  single  most  important  ele- 
ments In  the  bill  Is  the  Foundation's  ex- 
panded role  in  energy  research  and  tech- 
nology. Approximately  one-third  of  the 
proposed  authorization  is  directed  to  this 
effort — pushing  forward  our  basic  knowl- 
edge and  applying  the  results  of  that  re- 
.search  to  the  introduction  of  new  energy 
sources  which  hold  enormous  potential 
in  our  effort  to  free  this  Nation  from  its 
dependence  on  dvindling  fossil  fuel  sun- 
plies.  The  Foundation  has  extensive  ca- 
pabilities in  this  area,  and  its  full  partici- 
pation in  the  formulation  of  public  policy 
and  the  national  effort  to  develop  new 
energy  sources  is  essential  if  that  effort 
is  to  meet  with  success. 

S.  3344  includes  $252.6  million  for  en- 
ergy-related research.  The  programs  au- 
thorized will  build,  to  a  large  degree,  upon 


conventional  energy  sources.  It  is  espe- 
cially important  that  the  NSF  continues 
and  expands  its  efforts  in  the  energy  su-ea 
at  this  time,  in  view  of  this  NaUon's 
acute  need  for  alternative  energy  sources 
and  the  unique  capabilities  of  the  Foun- 
dation to  foster  this  kind  of  research. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  is 
calling  on  experts  from  government,  in- 
dustry, and  universities  In  Its  broad-scale 
energy  research  undertaking.  It  is  spon- 
soring research  dealing  with  conserva- 
tion, conversion,  production,  and  trans- 
mission, as  well  as  with  issues  of  environ- 
mental quality  and  the  impact  of  energy 
production  on  the  ecology  and  econo- 
mies of  various  regions. 

NSF  has  a  major  responsibility  for  the 
development  of  solar  and  geothermal  en- 
ergy. Its  programs  are  designed  to  bring 
solar  and  geothermal  energy  sources  into 
wide-scale  application  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. For  example,  as  part  of  the  solar 
energy  progrsma,  four  schools  have  been 
outfitted  with  experimental  solar  sys- 
tems which  went  into  operation  in 
March  of  this  year.  They  will  provide 
Important  initial  information  on  the 
systems'  performance  smd  on  their  ac- 
ceptability to  the  public,  and  more  data 
has  come  from  these  experimental  col- 
lectors than  all  the  data  that  have  been 
collected  in  laboratory  experiments  thus 
far. 

The  Foundation's  solar  energy  researcn 
is  a  broad  effort  which  focuses  on  ad- 
vancing the  tecimology  for  solar,  thermal 
conversion,  wind  energy  conversion,  bio- 
conversion  to  fuels  and  ocean  thermal 
and  photovoltaic  conversion,  as  well  as 
the  heating  and  cooling  of  buildings. 
Through  these  technologies,  solar  energy 
can  be  used  to  generate  electric  power, 
to  provide  space  heating  and  cooling,  and 
to  produce  renewable  supplies  of  clean 
hydrocarbon  fuel.  It  Is  estimated  that, 
with    widespread    application    of    these 
technologies,  solar  energy  could  meet  30 
percent  of  the  Nation's  oiergy  needs  as 
we  move  into  the  next  century.  In  the 
case  of  heating  and  cooling  of  buildings, 
the  estimates  are  that  26  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  total  energy  needs  of  the 
Nation  could  be  satisfied  In  that  same 
period  with  solar  energy  applications. 

S.  3344  gives  the  Director  of  the  NSF 
the  responsibility  for  the  planning,  co- 
ordination, and  direction  of  the  Federal 
Government's  solar  energy  research  pro- 
grams. The  Foundatlou  is  uniquely  quali- 
fied to  carry  out  these  responsibilities  be- 
cause of  its  long  experience  in  this  field, 
dating  back  to  1950,  and  because  of  the 
perspective    that   the   Director   of   the 
Foundation  has  as  the  President's  Sci- 
ence Adviser.  Another  important  consid- 
eration in  assigning  this  total  Federal  co- 
ordinating responsibility  to  the  Director 
of  NSF  Is  the  Foundation's  operating 
mode,  which  requires  that  it  utilize  the 
capabilities  of  other  Federal  agencies,  the 
academic  community,  and  industry  to 
carry  out  Its  programs.  It  has  already 
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established  an  effective  means  for  co- 
ordinating these  activities  through  the 
Interagency  Panel  on  Terrestrial  Appli- 
cations of  Solar  Energy.  The  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  NASA,  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  HUD,  Department 
of  Interior,  and  other  Involved  Federsil 
agencies  are  members  of  the  panel,  which 
Is  chaired  by  NSP. 

Also  Included  in  the  authorization  Is 
a  25-percent  Increase  in  research  sup- 
port in  the  science  disciplines,  establish- 
ing the  most  vigorous  program  of  funda- 
mental research  in  the  Foimdatlon's  hls- 
story.  This  basic  research  program,  aimed 
at  assuring  adequate  fundamental  under- 
standing of  science,  provides  the  under- 
girding  for  advanced  research  as  well  as 
for  applied  and  developmental  work.  It 
provides  support  for  all  fields  of  science. 
It  is  an  investment  in  discovery  and  In- 
novation. It  may  lead  to  new  sources  of 
energy;  to  advances  which  will  create 
new  industries  and  transform  old  ones; 
to  increased  imderstanding  of  the  prin- 
ciples that  govern  the  physical,  life, 
and  social  sciences — understanding 
which  is  essential  if  we  are  to  enhance 
the  quality  of  life. 

And  underlying  these  efforts  must  be 
a  continued  investment  in  science  educa- 
tloo  and  In  support  for  graduate  students 
and  faculty  members  in  the  science  dis- 
ciplines In  our  colleges  and  universities. 
The  training  of  men  and  women  in  the 
most  advanced  techniques  and  concepts 
of  l>asic  science  is  essential  to  the  devel- 
opment of  new  technology — technology 
we  will  need  to  insure  our  continued 
progress  as  a  nation.  Moreover,  our  need 
for  trained  scientists  is  as  great  now  Eks 
it  has  ever  been,  and  covers  the  whole 
range  of  science  disciplines.  We  are  look- 
ing to  our  scientists  for  guidance  in  find- 
ing solutions  to  air  and  water  pollution 
control  problems;  for  Improved  designs 
for  mass  transportation  systems;  for 
more  effective  utilization  and  delivery  of 
health  services;  and  for  methods  of  al 
locating  our  scarce  resources  as  fairly 
and  effectively  as  possible.  There  Is  no 
significant  unemployment  of  Ph.  D.  sci- 
entists In  the  United  States  today,  in  any 
discipline.  In  fact,  in  the  field  of  en- 
grineering  there  Is  a  growing  shortage, 
with  current  unemployment  levels  esti- 
mated at  about  one-half  of  1  percent, 
on  a  scale  where  3  percent  Is  considered 
full  emplo3Tnent. 

The  authorization  In  8.  3344  also  rec- 
ognizes that  inflation  has  affected  the 
cost  of  scientific  research  and  equip- 
ment even  more  than  It  has  affected  the 
cost  of  food,  housing,  and  fuel.  This  Is 
as  true  for  applied  research  aimed  at 
meeting  our  immediate  needs,  as  it  is  for 
basic  research  from  which  benefits  may 
only  be  reaped  by  futirre  generations. 
Since  fiscal  1967  there  has  been  a  22  per- 
cent decline  in  constant  dollars  in  the 
amount  of  Federal  support  for  scientific 
research.  This  has  worked  a  particulEir 
hardship  on  NSF  and  academic  science 
and  represents  an  inconsi^jtent  posture  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  in 
its  treatment  of  research  and  develop- 
ment support.  Federal  agencies  with  in- 
house  laboratories  have  been  able  to  com- 
pensate for  Infiatlon  by  means  of  salary, 
instrument,  and  facility  budget  allow- 


ances. NSF  has  no  In-house  research 
capability,  and  the  authorization,  in- 
cluding the  Increases  It  makes  over  the 
administration's  request,  is  designed  to 
take  into  account  the  escalating  costs 
of  operating  academic  research  labora- 
tories, so  that  the  Nation's  capcu:lty  to 
produce  quality  scientific  research  will 
not  be  severely  hampered. 

For  despite  the  increases  requested  by 
the  administration  for  NSF's  energy  re- 
lated research  and  for  Increased  support 
for  basic  research  in  the  science  disci- 
plines, other  NSP  programs  were  re- 
quested for  funding  at  close  to,  or  be- 
low, fiscal  1974  levels.  To  offset  increases 
in  these  areas,  the  OCBce  of  Management 
and  Budget  reduced  other  parts  of  the 
Foundation's  budget  by  a  total  of  $19.8 
million.  Therefore,  after  a  comparison 
of  the  line  item  requests  for  fiscal  1975 
that  the  Foimdation  submitted  to  OMB, 
and  based  on  testimony  received  by  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  S.  3344  restores  most 
of  the  cuts  and,  in  certain  critical  areas, 
provides  increased  funding.  It  adds  $46.6 
million  to  the  administration's  request. 

For  example,  in  the  area  of  science 
education,  the  budget  cuts  would  have 
been  detrimental  to  the  continuation  of 
some  of  the  Foundation's  important  and 
widely  respected  programs.  As  a  result, 
the  authorization  increases  funding  In 
all  areas  related  to  science  education  by 
a  total  of  $24.9  million  and.  In  addition, 
includes  language  to  require  the  Foun- 
dation to  adhere  to  a  stated  minlmiun  in 
certain  of  these  programs. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  an  additional 
$11.8  million  for  the  RANN  program  to 
be  used  in  nonenergy-related  areas. 
One  area  of  special  concern  to  the  Na- 
tion is  the  improvement  of  the  earth- 
quake engineering  program,  designed  to 
find  practical  engineering  methods  for 
constructing  earthqtiake  resistant  struc- 
ture. Solutions  of  this  nature  are  abso- 
lutely essential  If  this  Nation  hopes  to 
minimize  the  loss  of  life  and  property 
that  accompanies  earthquakes,  especially 
in  light  of  the  recent  population  in- 
creases In  earthquake-prone  sections  of 
the  country. 

To  continue  an  orderly  replacement 
program  for  outdated  research  vessels 
and  to  provide  for  increasing  fuel  costs, 
S.  3344  authorizes  a  $9.9  million  In- 
crease in  the  oceanographic  facilities  and 
support  element  of  the  national  and 
special  research  programs,  including  an 
$8  million  minimum  for  ship  construc- 
tion and  conversion. 

S.  3344  also  includes  a  $3  million  au- 
thorization for  intergovernmental  sci- 
ence and  research  utilization,  a  $2  mil- 
lion increase  over  the  amount  requested 
by  the  administration.  Por  the  past  sev- 
eral years  this  program,  to  make  the 
benefits  of  science  and  technology  more 
widely  available,  has  remained  constant 
and  the  authorization  provided  will  move 
this  program  out  of  the  experimental 
phase. 

For  education  programs,  S.  3344  also 
provides  increased  funding.  The  Foun- 
dation's request  for  Institutional  im- 
provement for  science  was  $3  million, 
$7  million  below  the  fiscal  1974  legisla- 
tive mlnlmiim  established  for  this  activ- 


ity, and  would  have  resulted  in  the  elim- 
ination of  the  institutional  grants  for 
science  program.  This  program  has  pro- 
vided flexible  funds  for  more  than  600 
colleges  and  universities  in  aU  regions  of 
the  coimtry.  NSF  had  requested  $7  mil- 
lion for  this  program,  but  the  fimds  were 
denied  by  OMB.  The  program  has  pro- 
vided assistance  to  many  small  colleges 
and  universities  that  would  otherwise 
not  receive  NSF  funding,  and  S.  3344 
establishes  a  minimum  of  $12  million  for 
the  institutional  Improvement  for  science 
programs. 

S.  3344  also  authorizes  $17  million  for 
graduate  student  support.  There  has 
been  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  level  of 
graduate  student  support  since  fiscal 
1971,  when  the  Foundation's  budget  in- 
cluded $30  million  for  this  program.  This 
year  the  budget  request  was  less  than 
$13  million.  Such  a  reduction  would  be 
an  overreaction  to  temporary  imbalances 
in  the  supply-demand  ratio  for  scien- 
tists and  engineers,  at  a  time  when  it  is 
essential  that  bright  young  people  con- 
tinue to  flow  into  scientific  and  tech- 
nological careers  In  order  to  maintain 
the  vitality  and  strength  of  U.S.  science. 
To  achieve  this  goal,  S.  3344  establishes 
a  minimum  of  $17  million  for  graduate 
student  support. 

For  science  education  improvement  the 
Foundation  requested  $61.4  million,  an 
amount  $6.1  million  below  the  legislative 
minimum  estabUshed  for  this  program  in 
fiscal  1974.  However,  the  effective  reduc- 
tion of  the  program  on  a  comparable 
basis  with  fiscal  1974  is  $11.1  million, 
since  $5  million  of  the  fiscal  1975  request 
represents  a  new  effort  for  energy  man- 
power resources.  This  decrease  in  science 
education  support  reflects  an  imbalance 
in  the  Foundation's  nonenergy  support 
activities.  To  correct  this  imbalance,  S. 
3344  establishes  a  $71  million  minimum 
for  science  education  Improvement  to  be 
used  to  expand  its  science  education  pro- 
gram for  ethnic  minorities  and  women, 
to  maintain  strong  support  for  programs 
designed  to  Improve  the  quality  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  science  teachers  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  school  levels, 
to  continue  the  faculty  fellowships  pro- 
gram, to  assist  small  academic  Institu- 
tions, and  to  stimulate  outstanding  high 
school  students  to  pursue  careers  in  sci- 
ence and  to  provide  undergraduate  stu- 
dents the  opporttmity  to  participate  In 
productive  research. 

The  following  is  a  brief  simimary  of 
the  programs  included  in  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Authorization  Act: 

First,  scientific  research  project  sup- 
port, $363,700,000.  This  is  the  core  re- 
search support  activity  of  the  Founda- 
tion. It  Includes  research  in  all  fields  of  - 
science — physicial,  environmental,  bio- 
logical, materials  and  social  sciences,  and 
engineering.  The  research  is  conducted 
mainly  through  academic  institutions 
and  nonprofit  research  institutions,  and 
Includes  multidirectional  research  in  the 
science  disciplines  to  find  answers  to 
fundamental  questions  already  identified, 
as  well  as  research  to  develop  new  basic 
knowledge  that  will  be  needed  to  help 
solve  unknown  barriers  to  technological 
progress. 
Second,  national  and  special  research 
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programs.  $94,700,000.  These  are  major 
research  programs  that  involve  research 
dealing  with  global  environmental  issues, 
requiring  coordinated  efforts  on  a  na- 
tional or  International  scale  to  address 
special  science  problem  areas.  Two  of  the 
programs.  Science  and  Technology  Pol- 
icy Research  and  Energy  R.  &  D.  Policy 
Research  directly  support  the  Director  of 
the  NSF  in  his  role  as  the  Presidents  Sci- 
ence Adviser. 

Third,  National  Research  Centers, 
$52,500,000.  These  include  the  National 
Astronomy  and  Ionosphere  Center  at 
Arecibo.'^ltt  Peak  National  Observatory, 
Cerro  Tololo  Inter-American  Observa- 
tory, National  Center  for  Atmospheric 
Research,  and  National  Radio  Astronomy 
Observatory.  They  are  centers  which 
have  been  established  to  meet  national 
needs  for  research  in  specific  areas  of 
science.  These  areas  of  research  require 
facilities,  equipment,  staffing  and  opera- 
tion support  beyond  the  capabilities  of 
separate  Institutions  and  which  cannot 
appropriately  be  provided  to  a  single  in- 
stitution. 

Fourth,  science  information  activities, 
$5,000,000.  This  program  provides  sup- 
port for  projects  to  develop  and  improve 
information  systems  and  services  to  pro- 
mote the  dissemination  of  scientific  in- 
formation and  to  help  scientists  and 
others  obtain  and  use  the  results  of  world 
wide  scientific  research. 

Fifth,  international  cooperative  scien- 
tific activities.  This  program  enables 
the  NSF  to  provide  support  for  17 
bilateral  research  and  exchange  pro- 
grams, through  which  U.S.  and  foreign 
scientists  are  provided  opportunities  to 
do  research  on  scientific  problems  whose 
solutions  may  be  accelerated  through 
collaborative  efforts. 

Sixth,  research  applied  to  National 
needs,  $160,700,000.  This  program  in- 
cludes support  for  five  major  program 
areas:  Energy  research  and  technology; 
environmental  systems  and  resources: 
advanced  technology  applications;  social 
systems  and  human  resources ;  and  ex- 
ploratory research  and  problem  assess- 
ment. It  Is  designed  to  foctis  UJ3.  scien- 
tific and  technical  resources  on  selected 
problems  of  national  importance,  with 
the  objective  of  contributing  to  their 
practical  solution. 

Seventh,  Intergovernmental  science 
and  research  utilization,  $3,000,000.  This 
program  assists  State,  regional  and  local 
governmental  agencies  in  making  the 
benefits  of  science  and  technology  more 
widely  available  within  their  regions.  It 
plays  a  significant  role  In  the  imder- 
standing and  smalysis  of  the  Implication 
of  various  science  and  technology  poli- 
cies. 

Eighth,  institutional  improvement  for 
science,  $12,000,000.  This  program  as- 
sists imiversltles,  colleges  and  independ- 
ent non-profit  research  institutions  in 
exploring  methods  and  techniques  for 
improving  their  academic  science  pro- 
grams and  their  management  capabilities 
to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  Federal 
funds  provided  for  them. 

Ninth,  graduate  student  support,  $17,- 
000,000.  This  Includes  graduate  fellow- 
ships designed  to  Insure  that  the  Na- 
tion's most  talented  science  students  have 


an  opportunity  to  pursue  science  careers 
in  disciplines  of  their  choice.  It  also  pro- 
vides post-doctoral  fellowships  and 
science  manpower  training. 

Tenth,  science  education  Improvement, 
$71,000,000.  This  activity  provides  sup- 
port for  programs  to  increase  educational 
efficiency,  help  provide  the  essential 
number  and  variety  c:  trained  scientists 
and  engineers,  and  provide  science  train- 
ing that  will  enable  the  non-scientists  to 
function  confidently  in  our  science  and 
technology  Intensive  society.  It  focuses 
on  the  development  of  courses  that  pro- 
vide science  training,  providing  to  a 
broader  range  of  students  a  basic  im- 
derstanding of  how  science  works,  ex- 
periments to  Improve  the  structure  of 
education  through  the  application  of 
advanced  technology,  and  activities  to 
improve  the  understanding  by  the  public 
or  the  roles,  potentials  and  limitations  of 
science  £ind  technology. 

Eleventh,  planning  and  policy  studies, 
$2,700,000.  These  studies  provide  the  fac- 
tual data  and  analj'tical  basis  for  de- 
cisions leading  to  the  development  and 
improvement  of  policies  and  plans  for  the 
advancement  and  utilization  of  science. 
Twelfth,  program  development  and 
management,  $39,500,000.  These  funds 
are  used  to  provide  for  the  operation  and 
management  costs  of  the  preceding 
11  programs. 

In  addition,  the  bill  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriations of  $5,000,000  to  be  paid  in 
excess  foreign  currencies,  for  expenses 
which  the  NSF  incurs  in  its  activities 
abro£ul. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  op- 
erates no  laboratories  or  scientific  fa- 
cilities of  its  own.  Through  grsuits  and 
contracts  it  supports  programs  of  scien- 
tific research  and  education  in  thousands 
of  universities,  research  Institutes  and 
other  organizations  in  all  of  the  50 
States. 

These  programs  represent  an  essential 
Investment  in  this  Nation's  future,  and 
no  expenditure  hsis  a  wider  implication 
for  the  health,  welfare,  and  safety  of  the 
American  people.  Mesisured  by  any 
standard,  American  science  has  for  dec- 
ades sustained  a  level  of  productivity 
urmiatched  in  the  history  of  modem 
science. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  National 
Science  Foimdation  to  see  that  our  scien- 
tists receive  the  financial  support  they 
need  to  carry  forward  promising  re- 
search. As  the  only  Federal  agency  with 
a  direct  mandate  to  strengthen  science 
and  education  science,  the  NSF  Is  called 
on  to  perform  a  critically  important  and 
unique  function,  and  the  authorization 
contained  in  S.  3344  will  enable  it  to  meet 
that  responsibility. 


SPESSARD   L.   HOLLAND   NATIONAL 
SEASHORE  PARK       / 


Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  the  House  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
Subcommittee  on  National  Parks  and 
Recreation,  will  be  holding  hearings  this 
morning  on  a  proposal  to  establish  the 
Spessard  L.  Holland  National  Seashore 
Park,  in  my  home  State  of  Florida. 


I  have  long  been  a  supporter  of  this  / 
pr(HX>sal— S.  333;  HJl.  5773— which  I 
first  Introduced  on  April  19,  1971.  Sb 
that  my  colleagues  here  in  the  Senate 
may  acqimlnt  themselves  further  with 
what  the  establishment  of  the  Spessard 
L.  Holland  National  Seashore  Park 
would  entail,  I  request  that  copy  of  my 
testimony  before  the  House  committee 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  8«  follows: 

Mr.  Cbalnnan:  I  am  pleased  to  testify  be- 
fore this  committee  today  on  behalf  of  HJl. 
5773,  which  wovUd  establish  the  Spessard  L. 
Holland  National  Seashore  Park  In  my  home 
State  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  over  40  years,  Spessard 
Llndsey  Holland  of  Bartow,  Florida,  served 
the  cltlzena  of  the  State,  most  notably  as  a 
prime  mover  behind  legislation  to  preserve 
Florida's  natural  environment.  He  wrote  leg- 
islation that  created  one  of  the  country's 
largest  national  parka — the  Everglades  Na- 
Uonal  Park.  I  think  it  Is  fitting  that  a  park 
section  In  Florida  be  named  after  this  dis- 
tinguished statesman  and  defender  of  the 
environment. 

On  April  19,  1971, 1  Introduced  a  bUl  which 
would  establish  the  Canaveral  National  Sea- 
shore Park  In  the  State  of  Florida,  This  same  , 
parcel  of  land  I  proposed  as  the  Spessard  lu  ^ 
Holland  National  Seashore  Park  on  January 
11.  1973  at  the  beginning  of  the  93d  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  national  goals 
of  this  administration  has  been  to  restore 
and  enhance  our  natxiral  environment  and, 
as  President  Nixon  announced  In  his  Janu- 
ary, 1971  state  of  the  Union  address,  "to  ex- 
pand the  Nation's  parks,  recreation  areas  and 
open  spaces  in  a  way  that  truly  brings  parks 
to  the  people." 

Since  the  President's  address  In  1971,  there 
have  t>een  no  additional  national  parks  es- 
tablished ia  the  State  of  Florida  and  only 
a  few  areas  established  under  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  grants  and  bureau 
of  outdoor  recreation  grants. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  essence  what  I  am  saying 
Is  that  central  Florida  Is  a  portion  of  my 
State  now  possessed  of  a  great  many  people 
In  search  of  a  national  park.  South  Florida 
has  the  Blscayne  National  Park;  north  Flor- 
ida has  the  Oulf  Islands  National  Park,  both 
beautiful  areas,  but  there  Is  no  national  park 
In  central  Florida. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  east  central  area  of 
Florida,  the  section  of  my  State  which  would 
And  this  National  Seashore  Park  most  acces- 
sible, has  experienced  a  spectacular  growth 
In  the  past  20  years.  This  7-county  area  com- 
prised of  Brevard,  Volusia.  Orange,  Indian 
River,  Lake.  Osceola,  and  Seminole  Coun- 
ties, has  ballooned  from  a  population  of 
229,333  In  1950  to  650,962  In  1960  to  1,147J)00 
In  1970.  In  other  words,  the  population  of 
this  region  has  approximately  doubled  every 
ten  years  and  now  comprises  nearly  one- 
flfth  of  the  total  population  of  Florida. 

The  parcel  of  property  Involved  Is  an  idyl- 
lic one.  teaming  with  Indigenous  wUdllfe. 
For  Instance,  the  adjacent  Merrltt  Island 
Wildlife  refuge  has  had  265  bird  species  iden- 
tified within  Its  boundaries.  ' 

The  areas  to  be  included  within  this  pro- 
posal for  th^^  national  seashore  park  Is  an  18- 
mile  stretch'  of  beachfront.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 35,000  acres  Involved  of  which 
some  24,421  acres  have  recently  been  turned 
over  to  the  Department  of  Interior  for  Man- 
agement This  transfer  of  lands  was  neces- 
sary to  necure  the  area  for  the  establishment 
of  the  park. 

So  far,  I  have  spoken  only  of  the  growth 
of  the  resldeDt  population.  This  area  already 
provides  a  strong  tourist  lure  In  the  space 
effort  at  the  NASA  complex  located  at  Cape 
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Caiiftveral.  In  excess  of  one  mimon  visitors 
▼lalted  the  Installation  during  the  past  year. 
However,  the  east  central  r«glon  has  b«com« 
a  totmst  mecca  with  the  opening  of  Walt 
Disnejr  World  in.  October  of  1971.  It  Is  con- 
servatively estimated  that  10,000,000  bav» 
visited  this  attraction  during  its  flrst  year 
of  ope.ation  and  this  has  steadily  grown 
since  then.  Last  year.  1973,  an  estimated  35.- 
000,000  people  vuited  Florida,  each  for  an 
average  of  two  weeks.  The  forecast  predicts 
nothing  but  an  increase  because  of  the  recent 
opening  of  Walt  Disney  World  and  other  at- 
tractions such  as  Seaworld  In  the  Orlando 
area. 

All  of  this  growth  In  the  area  Is  beginning 
to  exert  enormous  pressures  on  the  remain- 
ing parcels  of  land  which  are  as  yet  un- 
developed, particularly  beachfront  property. 
Speculators  and  land  values  can  hardly  be 
blamed  for  eyeing  unspoiled  ranks  of  dunes 
abutting  the  sea  with  spectacles  fltt«d  with 
glasses  of  Increasing  pinkish  hues.  Under- 
developed beachfront  and  quiet  lagoon  prop- 
erty has  recently  been  undergoing  a  rapid 
transition  from  untouched  or  agrlcultxiral 
to  urban  or  subdivision. 

The  area  to  be  Included  within  the  pro- 
posed Spessard  L.  HoUand  National  Seashora 
Park  U  easUy  a  40  to  50  mile  reach  of  both 
the  Orlando  Area  and  the  Disney  World 
complex  at  Klsslmmee.  A  highway  proposal, 
stUl  In  the  planning  stage,  has  been  proposed 
the  length  of  KlsaUmnee  to  the  National 
seashore  and  a  scenic  highway  to  further 
facUlUte  projected  traffic  between  these  two 
points.  The  Intense  "growing  pains"  of  this 
area  of  Florida  make  comparative  reservation 
of  a  sizeable  beachfront  park  for  recreational 
purposes,  such  as  .  have  proposed  in  S.  333, 
whose  companion  measure  was  Introduced 
In  tba  house  by  Congressman  Chappell. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  area  Is  IdyUlc  In  many 
ways.  There  U  good  llshlng  for  the  sport 
fisherman  and  both  the  breaker  and  wave 
actions  zones,  and  In  the  lagoons  behind 
the  barrier  dunes.  The  beach  Itself  Is  in 
excellent  condition,  and  In  fact.  Is  described 
by  scientists  as  an  example  of  a  "progradlng" 
beach — one  which  is  In  a  condition  of  stead- 
ily augmenting  Itself.  The  temperature  of 
both  air  and  water  meander  annually  In  a 
gentle  fluctuating  between  a  temperature  of 
60  and  80  degrees. 

This  entire  area  Is  also  rich  In  archeolog- 
Ical  and  historical  landmarks.  There  has 
been  continuous  habitation  In  the  Cape 
Canaveral  area  for  at  least  several  thousand 
y«ara.  There  are  numerous  mounds  with 
■beUs  and  bones  left  in  middens  as  refuse 
ftx>m  aboriginal  meals.  The  shallow  and 
treacherous  waters  abuttmg  the  Cape  fre- 
quently grounded  and  sank  ships  from  the 
Spanish  explorers  onwards  resulting  In  ship- 
wrecked survivors  who  frequently  had  to  deal 
with  hostile  native  populations  onoe  they 
conquered  the  raging  sea3  and  were  cast 
ashore. 

Florida  was  a  British  colony  under  terms 
of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  signed  In  17«3;  foUow- 
Ing  the  end  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Florida  was  returned  to  Spalu.  Under  Span- 
ish control  once  more,  large  land  grants  en- 
couraged the  esUbllshment  of  cotton  and 
sugar  plantations.  In  1821,  with  the  ratlflca- 
tlon  of  the  Adams-Onls  Treaty,  the  area 
came  under  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
After  the  Seminole  war,  what  is  generally 
considered  to  be  the  flrst  citrus  grove  in 
Florida  was  established  on  Merrltt  Island. 
Just  south  of  the  proposed  national  seashore. 
The  cape  Itself,  during  the  Civil  War,  was 
the  dividing  line  separating  two  Union  block- 
ading fleets.  And,  of  course,  in  the  present 
day,  the  Canaveral  seashore,  a  portion  of 
which  would  be  comprised  within  the  NASA 
Reservation.  woiUd  provide  an  excellent 
vantage  point  for  the  launching  of  the  "big 
birds"  during  future  space  shots. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  delighted  that  the 


subcommittee  Is  holdmg  these  bearings, 
especially  in  light  of  recent  hearings  held 
In  July  of  1973  on  my  proposal.  S.  333,  by 
the  Senata  Interior  Committee.  I  am  pleased 
to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  distinguished  members  of 
this  committee  the  above  arguments  for  the 
establishment  of  the  ^essard  L.  Holland 
National  Seashore  Park  and  I  urge  favorable 
action  by  this  comlttee  to  Insure  the  acqui- 
sition of  this  significant  portion  of  our  na- 
tional and  historical  heritage  that  will  be 
willed  to  the  future  generations  of  our 
country. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


SENATOR  ERVIN  HONORED 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
10, 1974,  the  Cox  Broadcasting  Co.,  which 
owns  television  station  WSOC  In  Char- 
lotte, N.C.,  honored  our  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Sam  J.  ERviif,  Js.,  at  a  reception  In 
Charlotte,  N.C.  The  Senator's  hometown 
newspaper,  the  News  Herald,  of  Margan- 
ton,  N.C,  commented  upon  this  reception 
In  an  editorial  entitled  "Senator  Honored 
At  Big  Shindig"  which  appeared  In  its 
issue  for  May  13,  1974. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  this  article  be  printed  In  the  body  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  printed  as  follows: 

Senatob  Honobed  At  Big  Shindig 

Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin  Jr.  was  at  his  light- 
some best  when  he  told  the  crowd  that  If  he 
had  known  he  would  be  treated  so  well  when 
he  retired,  he  might  have  considered  retiring 
earlier. 

The  statement  came  In  informal  remarks 
delivered  at  the  Charlotte  civic  center  Fri- 
day night  at  a  big  cocktaU  buffet  given  In  the 
Senator's  honor  by  Cox  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany which  owns  W80C-TV-AM-PM. 

Between  800  and  1 ,000  persons  were  present 
for  the  showing  of  excerpts  from  a  one-hoiir 
documentary  prepared  by  the  staff  of  W80C- 
TV  entitled,  "Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr.,  Constitution- 
alist," and  for  the  unveiling  and  presentation 
of  a  portrait  of  the  Senator  by  portrait  art- 
ist Marshall  Bouldln  m  of  Lauramar  Planta- 
tion at  Clarksdale.  Miss. 

Bouldln  la  considered  one  of  the  nation's 
foremost  portrait  painters  and  has  distin- 
guished himself  as  belnp  one  of  the  few  liv- 
ing artists  to  have  portraits  banging  In  the 
White  House. 

The  portrait  presentation  was  made  by 
Clifford  M.  Klrtland  Jr.,  president  of  Cox 
Broadcasting  Company,  and  the  emcee  was 
Freeman  R.  Jones,  vice  president  of  Cox 
Broadcasting  and  general  manager  of  WSOC- 
TV.  It  was  announced  that  the  full  documen- 
tary wlU  be  shown  on  channel  9  Thursday 
night  a  8  o'clock. 

Senator  Ervln's  family  and  kin  attended 
along  with  a  sizable  delegation  of  Burke 
Countlans.  Present  also  were  people  from 
throughout  the  state,  as  well  as  Waahlngton- 
lans.  There  was,  admittedly,  a  measure  of 
curloelty  as  to  who  would  be  on  hand  fol- 
lowing an  advance  Item  in  the  Raleigh  News 
and  Observer's  "Under  the  Dome"  which  said 

that   "About    1.600   prominent   Tar   Heels 

(that  word  "prominent"  stirs  curiosity)  — 
have  been  Invited  to  the  gathering  at  Char- 
lotte's new  civic  center." 

Then  the  following  sentence  was  the  tan- 
tallzer:  "The  event  will  be  closed  to  the  news 
media.  Only  those  named  on  the  guest  list 
will  be  admitted." 

It  was,  we  repeat,  quite  an  event.  To  use 
an  expression  long  circulated  In  the  hill 
country,  WSOC  put  the  big  pot  in  the  little 
pot  for  this  buffet  affair.  And  there  was  no 
doubt  that  It  was  in  honor  of  Senator  Ervln. 
However,  the  Senator  himself  was  giving  the 


credit  to  his  staff,  to  his  famUy  and  to  every- 
body else  and  when  he  was  greeted  by  ad- 
mirers from  around  the  state,  he  thanked 
them  for  attending,  as  If  they  were  dobig 
him  an  honor  by  so  doing. 

It  was  an  altogether  delightful  affair  and 
a  deserved  honor  for  our  own  Morganton- 
bom  Senator  who  will  be  returning  home 
with  the  end  of  his  term  next  January.  It 
never  ceases  to  amaze  his  neighbors  that 
Senator  Sam  has  become  a  nationally  known 
name  and  figure  by  Just  bemg  himself,  with- 
out departing  from  his  characteristics  of  a 
lifetime  as  known  by  his  home  town. 

In  the  buffet  program  presented  as  a  salute 
to  "Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr.,  Constitutionalist." 
these  excerpts  were  printed,  setting  forth 
well  the  attitude  of  those  who  have  recog- 
nized his  service  to  the  nation. 

"The  name  Sam  Ervln  has  become  synony- 
mous with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  His  twenty-year  career  In  the  United 
States  Senate  has  been  punctuated  by  con- 
stitutional principles.  Recognized  through- 
out the  country  as  the  foremost  authority 
on  the  document  that  established  the  foun- 
dation for  our  government,  the  senator  from 
the  Tar  Heel  State  has  defended  the  rights  It 
guarantees  each  of  us.  His  battleground  has 
been  the  senate  floor  and  his  weapons  were 
the  BUI  of  Rights  and  constitutional  pro- 
nouncements. 

"Now  Senator  Sam  Is  leaving  the  senate. 
But  he  leaves  behind  him  a  legacy  of  truth 
and  Justice  that  has  firmly  established  him 
as  one  of  the  most  dynamic  statesmen  in 
the  history  of  our  country.  Future  genera- 
tions are  sure  to  find  his  name  ranked  among 
the  great  patriots  and  dedicated  leaders  who 
have  perpetuated  and  strengthened  our  form 
of  government  . .  ." 

That's  well  said,  but  his  neighbors  have 
known  the  truth  of  the  tribute  for  years:  It's 
fine  that  others  have  made  the  discovery  that 
Senator  Sam  is  a  statesman  and  will  be  so 
acknowledged  in  the  nation's  history. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  HEW  "MEETINa" 
POLICY 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  some 
months  ago  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Issued  a  policy 
statement  that  those  institutes  which  re- 
ceived grants  or  Federal  funds  from  the 
Department  were  not  to  hold  meetings 
at  locations  which  were  considered  to  be 
resort  areas. 

When  this  matter  was  called  to  my 
attention  earlier  this  month.  I  protested 
such  a  policy  as  It  almost  automatically 
ruled  out  the  State  of  Florida  as  a  meet- 
ing site  for  such  Institutes. 

I  contacted  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare— Secretary  Weinberger — on  this 
matter,  asking  that  he  clarify  this  policy 
and  correct  the  erroneous  Impression 
that  the  Department  prohibited  any  such 
meeting  from  being  held  In  Florida. 

On  May  9,  Secretary  Weinberger  re- 
sponded advising  me  that  the  policy  Is- 
sued by  the  Department  only  cautioned 
meeting  sponsors  to  avoid  holding  in- 
season  meetings  at  resort  areas  which 
might  give  the  Impression  that  Federal 
fimds  were  being  used  to  finance  holi- 
days or  Junkets  for  employees.  Secre- 
tary Weinberger  continued  in  his  letter 
that  the  policy  by  the  Department  did 
not  attempt  to  prohibit  the  selection  of 
such  areas  as  meeting  sites  when  Justi- 
fied. However,  In  order  to  avoid  any  fu- 
ture misinterpretation,  the  policy  has 
been  clarified  to  state  that  no  particular 
location  is  prohibited  as  a  meeting  site 


when  that  location  is  determined  to  be 
best  suited  for  the  purpose  of  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  President.  I  certainly  agree  with 
Secretary  Weinberger  that  Federal 
funds  should  not  be  used  to  finance  holi- 
days or  junkets  for  employees,  espe- 
cially in  light  of  Congress  determina- 
tion to  curb  Federal  spending.  However, 
I  do  not  think  it  is  the  proper  Judg- 
ment of  that  Department  to  prejudge 
such  locations  simply  because  of  their 
known  leisure-related  siurroundings. 

I  am  most  pleased  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  clarified  this  policy  and  I  com- 
mend Secretary  Weinberger  for  his  dili- 
gence in  assuring  that  the  Department 
guard  against  any  misuse  of  Federal 
funds. 

CHATTOOGA  RIVER  INCLUDED  IN 
WILD  AND  SCENIC  RIVERS  SYS- 
TEM 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  10,  the  President  signed  into  pub- 
lic law.  H.R.  9492,  a  bill  to  include  the 
Chattooga  River  in  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System. 

This  represents  the  culmination  of 
years  of  work,  dedication,  and  perse- 
verance by  many  people.  Perhaps  the 
foremost  advocate  of  preserving  the 
beauty  and  wild  nature  of  the  Chattooga 
Is  Mrs.  Ezra  Wilson  of  Homer,  Ga. 

Rarely  In  my  years  of  public  service 
have  I  seen  a  person  whose  love  for  one 
of  God's  rich  natural  blessings  exceeds 
that  of  Mrs.  Wilson  for  the  Chattooga. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  pay 
special  tribute  to  Mrs.  Wilson.  She 
richly  deserves  recognition  and  appreci- 
ation from  all  of  \is  who  have  benefited 
from  her  efforts. 


Thx  Fltkks:   All  HailI 

The  editor  of  The  Inquirer  recalls  another 
Sunday  afternoon,  very  early  In  his  career, 
when  he  went  Into  the  office  to  write  an  edi- 
torial saluting  the  PhUadelphla  PhlUlee  for 
winning  the  National  League  pennant.  He 
was  not  a  Phlladelpblan  then,  but  that  was 
an  event  celebrated  across  the  land. 

That  was  1950.  Has  It  been  that  long  since 
our  town  has  had  a  winner  in  professional 
sports? 

No,  not  really.  Oiir  basketball  team  did  It 
In  1956  and  1967,  the  Eagles  won  the  cham- 
pionship m  their  league  In  1960.  and  the 
fledging  Atoms  got  professional  soccer  off  to 
a  smashing  start  by  coming  out  on  top  of 
the  heap  last  year. 

But  It  has  been  a  while,  sports  fans,  since 
Philadelphia  has  had  the  kind  of  thrlU  the 
Flyers  gave  us  yesterday  in  winning  the 
Stanley  Cup. 

All  hall.  then,  to  Ed  Snider.  To  Fred  Shero. 
To  Bobby  Clarke,  Bernle  Parent,  Dave  Shultz, 
Ed  Van  Impe  and  aU  the  rest  of  these  great 
hockey  players.  And,  of  course,  to  Kate 
Smith. 

They  call  them  the  Broad  Street  BulUes, 
and  this  Is  admittedly  a  tough  team  In  a 
tough  game.  But  that  was  sheer  skill  which 
paid  off  yesterday.  It  wasn't  fisticuffs.  It  was 
hockey,  and  It  was  beautiful.  The  Flyers 
simply  outskated,  outgoaltended,  and  out 
scored  those  Bruins  from  Boston,  the  former 
class  of  the  league. 

Let's  hear  It  then,  for  the  Flyers.  They  are 
the  class  and  pride  of  PhUadelphla  today, 
and  we  honor  them  for  It.  Cheers  1 


PHILADELPHIA  FLYERS   WIN 
STANLEY  CUP 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  honor  a  professional  team  which 
yesterday  performed  with  the  kind  of 
sportsmanship  and  skill  not  often  seen 
in  tense  sporting  competition  even  In  the 
"city  of  brotherly  love."  I  stand  to  salute 
the  Philadelphia  Flyers  who  Sunday 
skated  away  with  Hockey's  Stanley  Cup, 
defeating  the  tough  Boston  Brxilns.  In 
the  interest  of  not  agitating  my  Massa- 
chusetts' colleagues.  I  will  refrain  from 
repeating  the  agonizing  play  by  play  ac- 
count of  yesterday's  championship 
match.  Rather,  allow  me  to  echo  the 
words  of  today's  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
which  accurately  described  the  victory: 

It  was  sheer  skill  that  payed  off  yesterday. 
It  wasn't  fisticuffs.  It  was  hockey,  and  It  waa 
beautiful. 

I  am  confident  this  admirable  cham- 
pionship season  of  the  "Broad  Street  Bul- 
lies." will  spark  other  Pennsylvania 
professional  teams  to  similar  world 
championships.  It  heis  been  a  long  time 
coming,  but  well  worth  the  wait. 

Congratulations. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  today's  Inquirer  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RscoaD, 
as  follows: 


POLITICAL  PRISONERS 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
last  decade  the  world  has  witnessed  an 
alarming  increase  in  the  policy  of  politi- 
cal Imprisonment  and  the  practice  of  tor- 
ture. Amnesty  International,  a  respected 
intemation  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tion concerned  with  political  prisoners 
aaid  prisoners  of  conscience,  estimates 
that  such  prisoners  exist  and  are  tortured 
in  over  60  countries.  Torture  and  Impris- 
onment of  political  prisoners  Is  not  lim- 
ited to  any  particular  Ideology;  it  has  be- 
come the  major  instrument  of  all  forms 
of  political  oppression.  Primarily,  It  Is 
used  against  political  dissenters  and  in- 
stills fear  in  others  who  may  be  consider- 
ing dissent. 

While  no  govenmient  admits  using 
torture,  It  is  amply  evident.  In  speaking 
to  refugees  and  others  who  have  expe- 
rienced the  wrath  of  such  an  inhuman 
experience — many  of  whom  still  have  the 
paralysis  and  indelible  scars  to  prove 
their  stories— it  is  obvious  that  govern- 
ment involvement,  though  disguised.  Is 
there  nonetheless. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  It  should 
be  the  duty  of  us  all  to  speak  out  forth- 
rightly  in  calling  for  action  in  defense  of 
International  standards  of  human  rights 
when  they  are  violated.  We  in  the  Con- 
gress have  the  additional  responsibility 
of  insuring  that  the  United  Stotes  In  no 
way  encourages  the  violation  of  human 
rights  through  the  Implementation  of 
our  foreign  policy  or  in  connection  with 
our  foreign  aid.  Furthermore,  I  believe 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  this  coimtrr-  to  fos- 
ter In  the  policy  of  friendly  proveinments 
a  deep  and  continuing  cotcern  for  the 
fundamental  human  rights  of  every  hu- 
man being. 

Colonan  McCarthy,  In  an  article  In  the 
Washlngt(Hi  Post,  recently  provided  an 


eloquent  account  of  the  status  of  poUti- 
cal  prisoners  and  the  efforts  by  Amnesty 
International  to  come  to  their  aid  in 
countries  around  the  world.  Me  notes 
that  no  one  knows  for  certain  how  many 
prisoners  there  are,  what  the  conditions 
of  the  prisons  may  be  or  how  the  sen- 
tences are  set. 

There  continues  to  be  a  lot  of  un- 
knowns about  the  plight  of  these  people, 
but  articles  such  as  this  can  do  a  great 
deal  to  insure  that  they  are  not  forgot- 
ten. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  McCarthy's  article  be  printed  in 
the  RscoRs.  ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Aronro  Political  Prisoners 
(By  Colnian  McCarthy) 
News  reports  in  recent  weeks  have  told 
about  the  release  of  political  prisoners  in 
Portugal  and  Mozambique.  In  Lisbon,  days 
after  a  half-century  of  dictatorship  was 
ended  by  a  coup,  88  political  prisoners  were 
released  from  Jail,  with  thousands  of  rela- 
tives and  friends  Joyously  greeting  them. 
In  Laureuco  Marques,  560  poUtlcal  prisoners, 
mostly  blacks,  were  freed.  One  news  story 
told  of  a  man  who  "hod  been  in  Machava 
(prison)  for  10  years  for  poUtlcal  activity.  He 
could  scarely  beUeve  he  was  free." 

As  encouraging  as  these  scenes  are,  they 
are  exceptio.iS  to  a  harsh  rule  that  StlU  pre- 
vails elsewhere  among  nations  of  five  con- 
tlnenta.  Political  imprisonment  and  torture 
are  still  relied  on  by  large  numbers  of  world 
governments  as  a  prime  way  of  silencing  dis- 
sent. Unlike  other  criminals,  political  pri- 
soners often  may  not  be  jailed  for  what  they 
actually  do  but  simply  for  what  they  think. 
The  list  of  nonviolent  political  "crinae"  in- 
cludes advocating  national  or  cultural  au- 
tonomy, practicing  a  minority  religion,  at- 
tempting to  organize  a  ptolltlcal  party  In  op- 
poeltlon  to  the  one  In  power,  performlpa 
actions  the  government  or  army  considers"' 
Irisultlng,  refusing  mUltary  service  on 
grounds  of  conscience,  organizing  peaceful 
public  raUles  directed  at  changing  govern- 
mental policy.  In  the  United  States,  It  Is  gen- 
erally acknowledged  that  such  government 
lawlessness  exists  In  Russia  and  China,  but 
In  fact  it  persista,  in  one  or  another  form,  in 
aU  parts  of  the  globe:  The  Communist  world 
Is  not  free,  for  sure,  but  JaUs  in  "the  free 
world"  can  be  just  as  brutal.  Freedom  to  dis- 
sent— to  think  as  one  chooses— exists  only 
In  a  few  countries;  when  human  rlghta  col- 
lide with  entrenched  power,  power  seldom 
loses. 

Aside  from  occasional  momenta  of  Joy,  as 
witnessed  in  Portugal  and  Mozambique,  the 
work  of  releasing  political  prisoners  is  slow 
and  demanding.  But  it  is  not  entirely  hope- 
leas.  Since  May  1061,  one  group  has  per- 
sistently been  at  work:  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional. With  Ita  Influence  and  stature  grow- 
ing. Amnesty  International  recently  received 
the  uualmous  support  of  the  United  Nations 
for  Ita  resolution  to  abolish  torture  ReaUstl- 
cally.  It  Is  unllkeiy  that  this  new  UN.  resolu- 
tlon  wUl  mean  a  sudden  end  to  torture  by 
means  of  tiger  cages,  electroshock,  flogging, 
starvation  or  whataver.  Such  resolutions 
have  been  approved  before  and  hailed  by  the 
Jailers,  and  then  totally  ignored.  But  with 
this  recognition  from  the  UJ^..  Amnesty  In- 
tamatlonal  Is  now  lees  able  to  be  dismissed 
by  those  govermente  which  resent  or  resist 
Its  perslfitance. 

To  many  of  the  govemmenta  that  detain 
and  torture  citizens  for  what  they  say  or 
think.  Amnesty's  methods  must  seem  trifling; 
potlta  lettars  to  authorities,  picketing  embas- 
sies, lettars-to-the-edltor.  Informal  vlelto  of 
Inquiry  or  persuasion  by  lawyers,  publicity  or 
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news  Bt<^e8.  Yet,  Amnesty's  record  of  peace- 
ftU  plcUocUQg  is  impressive.  During  1972, 
MS  prlsotiers  were  released  and  the  causes  of 
1,580  new  prisoners  were  taken  up.  respective 
Increases  oX  15  per  cent  and  25  per  cent  over 
1971.  In  the  past  two  years,  about  (200,000 
\  were  dispensed  to  aid  prisoners  and  tbelr 
families.  In  the  United  States,  some  70  groups 
are  now  at  work  on  behalf  of  200  prisoners  in 
37  countries;  worldwide,  vaott  than  32,000 
AI  members  are  at  work  in  62  countries.  De- 
spite the  indifference  they  would  feign,  op- 
pressing governments  are  fully  aware  of  the 
organization's  work,  though  In  comically  dif- 
ferent ways.  State  newspapers  In  Brazil,  AI 
reports,  have  called  its  officials  "instruments 
of  Communist  terrorism,"  while  a  Soviet 
pamphleteer  said  the  "Amnesty  International 
organization  was  founded  in  the  first  place  to 
carry  out  anti-Soviet  propaganda  .  .  ."  (Am- 
nesty International's  headquarters  In  this 
country  is:  200  West  72d  St.,  New  Yofk,  N.T. 
10023). 

The  work  of  releasing  prisoners  is  ongoing. 
One  group  In  Portugal  is  released  and  then 
somewhere  else  in  the  world  another  group  Is 
Jailed.  Recent  reports  from  South  Korea 
stated  that  students,  clergymen  and  intellec- 
tuals are  being  Imprisoned  for  peacefully 
challenging  President  Park  Chung  Hee.  In 
January,  he  announced  an  "emergency  meas- 
ure" outlawing  criticism  of  the  constitution; 
the^ress  was  forbidden  to  discuss  it.  As  for 
those  he  is  jailing  Park  eloquently  expressed 
the  classic  thought  of  oppressors  (quoted  in 
the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  14,  1974) :  It  Is 
self-evident  what  they  are  aiming  at  by  agi- 
tating the  people  with  talk  of  democracy 
And  freedoms." 

Because  many  Americans  are  active  !n  Am- 
riesty  Ini-ematlonal.  it  was  encouraging  that 
last  year  In  the  foreign  aid  bill  all  American 
"public  safety  advisers"  (a  term  used  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development)  to 
other  governments  were  called  home;  previ- 
ously It  was  an  obvious  conflict  for  the  United 
States  to  condemn  torture  abroad  while  con- 
tinuing to  give  aid  and  advice  to  foreign  po- 
lice forces  that  were  engaged  in  torture.  For 
now  this  conflict  appears  to  be  resolved,  al- 
though it  Is  only  the  minimum  of  what 
should  be  done.  In  a  March  report  from  the 
subcommittee  on  International  Ort^anizatlon 
and  Movements  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  the  dismal  record  of  the  U.S. 
government  was  noted.  "The  human  rights 
factor  is  not  accorded  the  high  priority  it  de- 
serves in  our  country's  foreign  policy  .  .  . 
Unfortunately,  the  prevailing  attitude  has 
the  VSS.  embracing  governments  which  prac- 
tice torture  and  unabashedly  violate  almost 
every  human  rltjhts  guarantee  pronounced  by 
the  world  community.  Through  foreign  aid 
and  occasional  Intervention — both  covert  and 
overt — the  \}S.  supports  those  governments. 

Our  relations  with  the  present  govern- 
ments of  South  Vietnam.  Spain.  Portugal, 
the  Soviet  Union.  Brazil,  Indonesia,  Greece, 
the  Philippines  and  Chile  exemplify  how  we 
have  disregarded  human  rights  for  the  sake 
of  other  assumed  interests.  In  blunter  lan- 
guage, what  the  reix>rt  means  is  that  when 
It  comes  to  making  a  choice  in  terms  of  lin- 
ing up  "power  politics"  and  our  supposed 
larger  "security  interests"  we  all  too  often 
find  ouraelvea  on  the  side  of  the  world's 
tyrants  at  the  expense  of  their  victims.  If 
official  policy  occasionally  is  strained  by  the 
brutality  of  another  country,  considerations 
of  the  Investments  of  American  corporations 
within  that  land  is  often  enough  to  keep 
Va.  mippcHTt  Intact.  "International  incidents" 
are  to  be  avoided. 

The  work  of  releasing  prisoners  is  one  of 
unknowns:  no  one  knows  for  certain  how 
many  there  are.  what  the  conditions  of  the 
prisons  may  be  or  how  the  sentences  are  set. 
The  only  certainty  is  that  the  work  of  Am- 
nesty International  has  a  meaning.  A  state- 
ment  of  a  prisoner  released  from  Chi  Hoa 
national  prison  in  Saigon  in  December 
1973  offen  a  powerful  testament:  "We  could 


always  tell  when  international  protests  were 
taking  place.  The  food  rations  Increased 
and  the  beatings  inside  the  prison  got  less. 
Letters  from  abroad  were  translated  and 
passed  around  from  cell  to  cell,  but  when 
the  letters  stopped,  the  dirty  food  and  the 
repression  started  again." 


THE  TRAGEDY  AT  MAALOT 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday's senseless  massacre  of  Israeli 
high  school  students  saddens  and  out- 
rages people  everywhere.  If  through 
their  vicious  acts  the  Palestinian  terror- 
ists intend  to  win  a  role  In  the  Middle 
East  peace  negotiations,  they  have  failed. 
The  full  weight  of  world  opinion  must  be 
brought  down — and  brought  down 
hard — on  these  madmen. 

I  was  pleased  to  cosponsor  the  Sen- 
ate-i>assed  resolution  urging  the  United 
Nations  to  bring  strong  sanctions 
against  the  Arab  guerillas  through  the 
U.N.  member  nations  which  harbor  them. 
It  Is  Imperative  that  the  Security  Coim- 
cil  do  this. 

The  UJJ.'s  failure  to  censure  the  Arab 
terrorists  after  their  attack  at  Klryat 
Shemona,  April  11,  while  censuring  the 
Israeli's  for  their  reprisal  to  the  attack, 
did  nothing  to  prevent  the  ensuing  trag- 
edy at  Maalot.  The  UJJ.  must  take  de- 
cisive action  In  the  wake  of  yesterday's 
outrage  If  It  does  not  want  to  forfeit  its 
claim  to  being  the  keeper  of  world  peace. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  LEON  SULLIVAN 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  Dr. 
Leon  Howard  Sullivan  Is  a  warm  friend 
and  outstanding  civil  rights  leader  for 
whom  I  have  great  resp)ect.  Reverend 
Sullivan's  dedicated  service  to  his  family, 
his  church,  his  community,  and  to  the 
underprivileged  throughout  the  United 
States  Is  a  special  inspiration  to  all  who 
are  concerned  with  the  Improvement  of 
the  quality  of  human  existence. 

Dr.  Sullivan's  zealous  and  continuing 
support  for  the  poor  led  to  his  creation 
of  the  highly  successful  Opportunities 
Industrialization  Centers  of  America, 
which  have  trained  and  placed  over  150,- 
000  unskilled  and  disadvantaged  people 
since  their  begtmiing  in  1964. 

A  recent  article  In  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  paid  tribute  to  Reverend  Sulli- 
van's selfless  and  consistently  outstand- 
ing service  to  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  May  17,  1974] 
The  Wornx  Ethics:   Lxon  Stoxivai*  I»u8hi8 

Job  Tkaiming  as  Krr  to  Blacks'  Succxss — 

PHn>AOBLPHiA  Mnnsm  Gauvs  Intlxtkncx 

Aa  Hn  Pbocbam  Spsxaos  Acaoss  Nation 
(By  Thomaa  J.  Bray) 

^njuiaTLrtOA.. — Leon  Howard  Sullivan 
leana  his  slz-foot,  five-inch  frame  forward 
In  the  pulpit,  gazes  sternly  out  over  his  con- 
gregation and  launches  Into  his  weeUy 
sermon. 

"God  likes  to  stir  people's  nests  from  time 
to  time."  (Scattered  amens.)  "God  stirred 
America's  neat  in  the  '60s  during  the  clvil- 
n^ts  movament."  (More  amens;  his  voice 
rlM«.)   "God  BUrred  President  NUon's  neat. 


and  little  Mitchells  and  Deans  fell  out." 
(Laughter,  "right-ons.")  "And  God's  stimng 
your  nest — because  he  wants  you  to  stand  on 
your  own  two  feet."  (Loud  chorus  of  amens 
and  approval.) 

It's  an  old  theme — God  helps  those  who 
help  themselves — but  one  on  which  Leon 
Sullivan  Is  weU  qualified  to  preach.  As 
founder  and  national  director  of  the  Oppor- 
tunities Industrialization  Centers  of  Amer- 
ica, Mr.  Sullivan  has  made  a  career  out  of 
self-help  for  blacks  and  other  minorities. 
The  QIC  program  Ijegan  10  years  ago  In  an 
abandoned  police  station  in  the  North  PhUa- 
delphla  slums  and  has  since  grown  into  a 
network  of  more  than  100  Job-training  cen- 
ters across  the  nation.  Over  150,000  disad- 
vantaged and  unskilled  workers  have  been 
trained  and  placed  in  Jobs  ranging  from 
brlckworklng  to  court  reporting,  and  labor 
experts  praise  the  OIC  as  one  of  the  most 
BuccesBful  and  efficient  manpower  programs 
going. 

AN    I>fTLTIENTIAL   LEAOEK 

The  OIO  program  has  helped  make  the  Dl- 
year-old  Mr.  Sullivan  one  of  the  more  influ- 
ential black  leaders  in  the  VS.  "He  comes  as 
close  as  any  man  to  being  my  Idol,"  says 
Jesse  Jackson,  the  charismatic  Chicago  civil- 
rights  leader  and  onetime  aide  to  Martin 
Luther  King.  Politicians  of  both  parties  reg- 
ularly beat  a  path  to  Mr.  Sullivan's  door,  and 
the  businessmen  who  have  lent  their  sup- 
port read  like  a  Who's  Who  of  American  In- 
dustry. In  1971,  Mr.  Sullivan  'became  the  first 
black  director  of  General  Motors. 

The  OIC  hasn't  been  Mr.  SxilUvan's  only 
contribution  to  the  black  cause.  He  was  a 
key — If  youthful — organizer  of  the  1943 
equal-rights  march  on  Washington.  In  the 
1950s,  as  pastor  of  Philadelphia's  Zion 
Baptist  Church — the  largest  church  in  Phil- 
adelphia, white  or  black — Mr.  Sullivan  pio- 
neered the  business-boycott  techniques  later 
adopted  and  expanded  upon  by  the  civil - 
rights  movement.  "It  was  one  of  the  stellar 
contributions  to  the  movement,"  Chicago's 
Mr.  Jackson  says. 

But  Is  was  the  OIC  program  that  brought 
Mr.  Sullivan  to  national  attention.  He  had 
begun  his  Philadelphia  OIC  In  early  1964 
with  less  than  $750,000,  most  of  it  raised 
privately;  Bfr.  Sullivan  mortgaged  hla  own 
home  to  help  meet  start-up  costs.  The  fed- 
eral government,  desperate  for  new  ideas  and 
programs  that  might  help  dampen  growing 
inner-city  tensions,  was  quick  to  embrace 
the  OIC  concept,  however.  Several  million 
dollars  in  federal  funds  flowed  into  OIC  cof- 
fers in  1965;  by  1970,  the  sum  had  risen  to 
$13.6  million,  and  in  the  current  fiscal  year, 
it  Is  expected  to  reach  about  $23  million. 

A  GBOWINC  chain 

The  result  has  been  a  steadily  growing 
chain  of  Job-training  centers  modeled  along 
the  lines  of  the  Philadelphia  OIC.  But  the 
OICs  haven't  been  without  problems.  A  ntun- 
her  of  them  are  little  more  than  shells, 
floimderlng  for  lack  of  local  leadership  or 
suffering  from  mismanagement.  Others  have 
been  cloeed  in  the  wake  of  revenue  sharing, 
which  gives  city  balls  a  veto  power  over  fi- 
nancing. Federal  cutbacks  in  manpower 
spending  have  also  hurt;  the  OIC,  which  now 
Is  almost  entirely  financed  by  the  federal 
government,  started  this  fiscal  year  expecting 
to  receive  $32  million  in  funds  from  Wash- 
ington but  has  been  cut  back  twice  to  the 
current  $23  million  level.  But,  as  one  staffer 
puts  It,  "The  most  impressive  thing  Is  that 
the  OIC  still  exists  at  all." 

In  any  case,  the  ups  and  downs  of  Mr. 
Sullivan's  operations  tell  much  about  minor- 
ity efforts  to  Implement  the  gains  of  the 
civil-rights  movement  of  the  1960s.  Mr.  Sul- 
livan's career  Is  also  a  remarkable  story  in 
its  own  right. 

nrntoaATiNc  lttnchbooms 

That  career  started  in  Charleston.  W.  Va.. 
where    Leon   Sullivan    was   bom   in   a   dirt 
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alley  to  a  mother  who  was  an  elevator  <^>er»- 
tor  and  a  father  who  was  a  Janitor.  He  was 
raised  mainly  by  his  grandmother,  and  It 
was  apparent  fairly  early  that  young  Leon 
had  brains,  ambition  and  aeal.  He  was  a  good 
student,  a  good  athlete — and  a  constant  pest 
to  white  lunchroom  owners  who  tried  to 
deny  him  service.  "I  tried  to  Integrate  bvery 
place  that  said  blacks  couldn't  enter,"  be 
recalls.  "I  couldn't  vmderstand  why  my  peo- 
ple put  up  with  It."  Occasionally,  he  was  suc- 
cessful :  one  establishment  served  him  a  Coke 
after  he  recited  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence from  memory. 

Mr.  Sullivan  won  an  athletic  scholarship 
to  West  Virginia  State  College,  and  when  an 
Injury  put  an  end  to  his  football  and  basket- 
ball career,  he  worked  his  way  through  school 
In  a  steel  mill.  He  also  picked  up  a  little 
extra  cash  as  an  Itinerant  preacher.  In  per- 
son, he  is  soft-spoken,  almost  shy,  but  his 
pulpit  style  is  in  the  beet  tradition  of  flre- 
and-brlmstone  Baptist  revivalism. 

Soon  after  graduation,  Mr.  Sullivan  en- 
countered a  fiamboyant  Harlem  minister 
(later  to  be  a  controversial  Congressman), 
Adam  Clayton  Powell,  who  wais  in  West  Vir- 
ginia on  a  speaking  engagement.  Mr.  Powell, 
impressed  by  the  youth,  Invited  him  to  New 
York,  where  he  helped  organize  the  wartime 
clvll-rlghts  march  on  Washington  and  en- 
tered prestigious  Union  Theological  Semin- 
ary for  his  doctorate  in  divinity.  For  several 
years,  he  also  served  as  assistant  pastor  of 
Mr.  Powell's  powerful  Abyssinian  Baptist 
Church. 

In  1960.  Mr.  Sullivan  came  to  Philadelphia 
as  pastor  of  Zion  Baptist,  which  then  had  a 
congregation  of  about  600.  (It  now  Is  about 
6,000.) 

"There  was  a  big  problem  with  gangs,"  Mr. 
SuIUvan  recalls,  "so  I  did  a  lot  of  youth 
work,  organizing  basketball  leagues  and 
things  like  that.  But  then  I  began  to  realize 
that  a  big  reason  for  juvenile  delinquency 
was  unemployment.  So  I  contacted  every 
large  company  In  Philadelphia — about  300  of 
them — and  asked  them  to  at  least  give  job 
Interviews  to  some  of  the  kids.  I  wasn't  ask- 
ing them  necessarily  to  hire  all  the  kids. 
Just  to  take  a  look  at  them.  I  beard  back 
from  10  companies,  and  two  said  they 
would." 

Outraged  by  the  lack  of  response  from  the 
business  establishment,  Mr.  Sullivan  called 
a  meeting  of  Philadelphia's  400  or  so  black 
clergy.  He  emerged  with  their  backing  for  a 
massive  business  boycott.  Boycott  tactics  had 
been  tried  before,  notably  by  Harlem's  Mr. 
Powell,  but  they  were  usually  applied  on  a 
limited  scale,  such  as  demanding  a  few  jobs 
as  checkout  clerks  at  local  stores  within  the 
black  community. 

The  Philadelphia  boycott  was  designed  to 
pressure  companies  on  a  cltywide  basis, 
starting  with  such  vulnerable  concerns  as 
bakers  and  soft-drink  bottlers.  Blacks  con- 
stituted about  20%  of  the  city's  population, 
and  Mr.  Sullivan  estimates  that  at  one  point 
the  boycotts  involved  nearly  a  half-million 
consumers.  "After  a  while,  all  you  had  to  do 
was  show  your  face  at  a  company"  and  more 
Jobs  would  become  available,  he  recalls.  Be- 
tvroen  1959  and  1962,  he  figures,  several  thou- 
sand jobs  were  opened  up  for  blacks. 

Other  observers  recall  the  boycotts  as  being 
less  successful  for  the  number  of  jobs  they 
opened  up  than  for  the  sense  of  pride  and 
organization  they  Instilled  In  the  black 
community.  Mr.  Sullivan  shared  the  spot- 
light with  the  boycott's  other  organizers,  but 
he  was  clearly  the  leader.  His  reputation  was 
solidified  when  Martin  Luther  King  asked 
him  to  go  to  Atlanta  to  help  organize  the 
boycotts  there. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  Mr.  Sullivan 
was  moving  beyond  the  protest  tactics  of  the 
civil-rights  movement.  "Jobs  were  becoming 
avaUable,"  he  says,  "but  our  people  couldn't 
do  them." 

The  result  was  the  OIC.  At  first,  Mr.  Sul- 
livan thought  the  solution  lay  In  mobilizing 


the  savings  of  the  black  community  to  form 
companies  that  would  train  and  employ  other 
blacks.  "I  got  the  Idea  from  Jesus  feeding  the 
5,000  with  loaves  and  fishes,"  be  says,  refer- 
ring to  a  Biblical  story  that  emphasizes  the 
Christian  concept  of  sharing.  Mr.  Sullivan 
asked  members  of  his  congregation  to  set 
aside  $10  a  month  for  36  months — the  10-36 
Plan,  he  called  It — to  form  the  seed  capital 
for  his  ventures.  More  practical  heads,  how- 
ever, persuaded  Mr.  Sullivan  to  separate  the 
investment  and  Job-training  aspc>cts  of  his 
program. 

From  the  start,  the  OIC  didn't  claim  any 
starUlug  new  concepts  in  training  as  such. 
But  it  was  soon  apparent  to  the  OIC  staff 
that  enrollees  needed  something  laan  than 
training  In  skills.  "The  transition  from  un- 
employed to  employed  can  be  a  lot  for  some 
of  these  people  to  grasp,"  a  Philadelphia 
OIC  staffer  says.  "Our  feedback  was  that 
many  people  were  losing  their  Jobs  not  be- 
cause their  technical  training  wasn't  ade- 
quate but  because  of  personal  problems  and 
attitudes." 

A  feeder  program  was  quickly  established 
to  acquaint  the  trainees,  about  half  of  whom 
are  welfare  recipients  ranging  in  age  from 
21  to  40,  with  the  realities  of  the  largely 
white  workaday  world.  The  students  learn 
such  rudiments  as  how  to  apply  for  a  Job. 
bow  to  take  employment  tests,  how  to  accept 
criticism  from  their  future  bosses — and  how 
to  make  complaints  of  their  own.  Punctual- 
ity, courtesy  and  social  amenities  are 
stressed;  gum,  chewing  and  wearing  hats  in- 
doors are  out,  good  diction  is  In.  One  class- 
room is  lined  with  mirrors  to  make  students 
aware  of  their  dress  and  grooming.  "Basi- 
cally," says  Lorraine  Lockett,  an  lnstruct(»', 
"we  teach  them  to  conform." 

The  applicants  also  take  refresher  courses 
in  basic  math,  reading  and  oral  communica- 
tion during  the  feeder  program.  When  the 
enrollees  are  judged  ready — usually  in  two 
to  five  weeks — they  are  sent  to  the  job-train- 
ing centers.  The  Philadelphia  program,  for 
example,  offers  14  co'jrses  ranging  from  key- 
punch operator  to  auto  mechanic;  there  are 
four  centers  around  the  city.  Close  continu- 
ing contact  with  employers  and  careful 
follow-up  work  with  trainees  have  produced 
a  relatively  high  job-retention  rate;  more 
than  50%  of  the  trainees  are  still  on  the  same 
job  six  months  later.  (And  a  good  many 
others  move  on  to  other  Jobs,  it  Is  believed.) 

"That  shapes  up  Just  as  well  as  most 
company-run  training  programs,"  says  a 
Labor  Department  official  in  Philadelphia 
who  monitors  the  OIC  program  here.  Adds  a 
labor  expert  with  an  old-line  clvU-rights  or- 
ganization: "The  OIC  may  not  place  Its  peo- 
ple at  the  highest  level,  but  It  Is  definitely 
productive — unlike  most  government  pro- 
grams that  are  supposed  to  deal  with  the 
hard-core  unemployed."  The  OIC  also  says 
it  does  the  Job  more  cheaply — for  about 
$1,500  a  trainee,  compared  with  about  $3,500 
In  most  federally  financed  programs. 

For  the  enrollees,  however,  there  can  be 
financial  problems.  No  stipends  are  paid  In 
the  OIC  program,  making  it  difficult  for 
many  to  attend  classes  regularly  but  ensur- 
ing that  those  who  do  tend  to  be  fairly  weU- 
motivated.  For  various  reasons,  about  a 
third  of  the  enrollees  drop  out  during  the 
feeder  program  or  during  actual  Job  train- 
ing. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Sullivan 
was  beginning  the  OIC  program  in  the  mld- 
1960's  he  was  also  forming  Zion  Investment 
Association,  an  Investment  company  in 
which  parlshoners  provided  most  of  the  capi- 
tal. (This  was  an  outgrowth  of  his  old  10-36 
Plan.)  ZIA  bought  some  garden  apartments, 
built  a  new  shopping  center  in  North  Phila- 
delphia and  started  several  companies  that 
supply  parts  to  the  aerospace  and  automo- 
tive Industries.  Assets  now  are  about  $5  mil- 
lion, and  ZIA  has  more  than  8.000  stockhold- 
ers. 


But  like  the  OIC,  Zion  Investment  Asso- 
ciation has  had  its  share  of  problems.  ZIA 
has  stubbed  its  toe  badly  on  several  Invest- 
ments, notably  a  garment-manufacturing 
operation  that  attempted  to  double  as  a  Job- 
training  program.  The  aerospace  company 
lost  $600,000  last  year,  and  the  automotive- 
parts  concern  has  been  hurt,  like  other  auto 
suppliers,  by  the  energy  crisis.  Mr.  Sullivan 
got  a  chilly  reception  recently  when  he  ^- 

f reached  John  Bunting,  chairman  of  First 
ennsylvania  Corp.,  Philadelphia's  biggest 
bank,  to  ask  for  financing  for  shopping  cen- 
ters In  other  cities.  "I  told  him  we  only  back 
successes,"  says  Mr.  Bunting,  whose  bank 
had  nonetheless  been  a  heavy  lender  to  ear- 
lier ZIA  ventures. 

Mr.  Sullivan  contends  that  ZIA  eventu- 
ally will  turn  the  corner;  one  of  his  priori- 
ties Is  to  help  ZIA  become  a  self-sustaining, 
dividend-paying  enterprise.  "It  won't  be 
easy."  Mr.  SulUvan  says,  "but  it  has  to  suc- 
ceed so  minorities  can  see  that  they  can 
manage  businesses,  too." 

Another  of  his  goals  is  to  cajole  General 
Motors,  of  which  he  is  a  director,  to  assign 
more  dealerships  to  blacks,  promote  more 
blacks  to  executive  positions  and  train  more 
black  mechanics. 

And,  alvrays,  there's  Mr.  SulUvan's 
church,  which  burned  down  In  1971  but  has 
been  rebuilt  on  a  larger,  more  modem 
scale,  complete  with  a  day-car  center,  class- 
rooms for  adult  education  and  a  gym  for 
the  basketball  league  that  Mr.  Sullivan  or- 
ganized nearly  two  decades  ago. 

It  is  from  his  modest  church  salary  that 
Mr.  Sullivan  receives  his  only  compensa- 
tion, aside  from  some  lecture  and  director- 
ship fees;  his  clothes  tend  to  be  wrinkled 
and  a  little  threadbare.  He  recently  moved 
to  a  comfortable  but  mod?st  home  in  a  pre- 
dominantly white  suburb  in  order  to  be 
closer  to  the  Quaker  school  that  his  three 
children  attend.  The  move  drew  the  pre- 
dictable bate  mall  and  telephone  calls. 

Mr.  Sullivan  continues  to  put  in  long 
hours,  and  he  makes  substantial  demands 
on  his  congregation.  At  one  recent  servlcfrv 
offerings  were  asked  separately  for  the  Girl 
Scouts,  and  the  church  mortgage  fund,  mis- 
sionary work  and  the  general  church  fund. 

He  doesn't  plan  to  let  up,  either.  One  am- 
bitious project  he  is  planning :  to  use  the  re- 
sources and  manpower  of  his  church,  he 
OIC  and  ZIA  to  rehabilitate  large  chunks  of 
the  black  ghetto  in  Philadelphia. 


WINNING  ESSAY  OF  WILLIAM  A. 
WECHSLER  OF  THE  LOOMIS 
SCHOOL,   HARTFORD.   CONN. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  recently 
a  number  of  private  preparatory  schools 
in  Connecticut  held  a  competition  among 
their  student  bodies  to  pick  the  best  es- 
say. The  schools  involved  were  Loomis, 
Klngswood  Academy,  SuflQeld  Academy. 
Avon  Old  Farms,  and  Westminster. 

The  winner  of  the  competition  was 
William  A.  Wechsler  of  Hartford.  Conn., 
and  Loomis  School. 

In  Ught  of  the  high  quality  of  Mr. 
Wechsler's  essay  and  its  timeliness,  I  ask 
that  his  essay,  entitled.  "The  Doctrine 
of  the  Separation  of  Powers  and  Judicial 
Review  of  Impeachment."  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Trx  DocTKim  or  thx  SrPAEATioM  or  Powias 

Ain>  Jttoiciai.  Revitw   or  iMPEACHKXin 
(By  WUllam  A.  Wechsler) 

Today  Americans  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  social  revolution,  when  old  Ideas,  oon- 
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ventlona.  Institutions,  and  restraints  are 
everywhere  being  challenged.  Exacerbating 
this  Is  a  constitutional  crisis  stemming  from 
an  increase  and  possible  abuse  of  executive 
power.'  Thus  It  becomes  important  to  pause 
and  consider,  once  again,  the  origins  and 
subsequent  development  of  the  "Magna 
Carta"  of  our  republic,  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  This  document,  the  cul- 
mination of  great  political  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience, represents  the  political  origin  of  our 
people.  A  unique  origin  In  that  this  nation 
was  bom  neither  by  accident  nor  force,  but 
Jrom  choice  and  reflection.  Perhaps  that  Is 
why  we  look  to  it  so  frequently  In  times  of 
strife  for  insight,  guidance,  and  inspiration. 

The  Pounding  Fathers,  meeting  in  turbu- 
lent times  not  far  different  from  our  own, 
•ou^t  to  construct  a  government  deeignod  to 
"secure  Justice  and  ensure  domestic  trtm- 
quUllty  .  .  ."  by  the  recoraltlon  of  certain 
"unalienable  rights,"  through  a  federated  re- 
public predicated  on  the  belief  that  men 
were  not  angels  and  that  power  invited 
abuse.'  Through  what  has  come  to  be  known 
as  "the  doctrine  of  the  separation  of  powers," 
these  men  attempted  to  safeguard  the  rights 
of  the  citizenry  by  setting  one  governmental 
function  against  another.  In  the  ensuing 
operation  of  this  government,  numerous 
controversies  have  from  time  to  time  arisen 
concerning  the  expansion  of  power  by  one 
branch  over  the  others.  Since  the  balance  of 
power  between  branches  Is  neither  clear  nor 
constant,  one  cannot  but  agree  with  Justice 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  In  hU  dissenting 
opinion  in  Springer  v.  Phillipine  Islands 
when  he  said:  "The  great  ordinances  of  the 
Constitution  do  not  establish  and  divide 
fields  of  black  and  white."  * 

As  we  prepare  for  the  possible  Impeach- 
ment proceedings  against  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon,*  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
historical  implications  of  both  the  doctrine 
of  the  separation  of  powers,  and  the  im- 
peachment procedure  Itself,  Is  essential.  For 
in  the  end.  only  the  American  people  can 
make  the  Constitution  work — and  In  order 
to  make  It  work,  we  must  understand  it. 
As  I£adison  said  long  ago,  "the  country  can- 
not trust  to  'parchment  barriers'  to  halt 
the  encroaching  spirit  of  power.  The  Con- 
stitution will  continue  to  live  only  to  the 
degree  that  it  embodies  the  spirit  of  the 
American  people."  » 

1.    TKl:    DrVXLOPMFNT    OF   "rHE    OOCTRWr 

Sir  Edward  Gladstone  once  commented 
upon  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
in  this  way:  "It  is  the  moet  wonderful  work 
ever  struck  oS  at  a  given  time  by  the  brain 
and  purpose  of  man."  However,  this  Minerva- 
like  origin  is  quite  misleading,  for  the  docu- 
ment drafted  in  1787  was  more  than  the 
Pramers'  own  Invention.  The  system  drawn 
up  by  the  Pounding  Fathers  was  more  a 
coditicatlon  by  practical  statesmen  of  doc- 
trines which  history  and  experience  showed 
had  worked  well.  The  Pramers  recognized 
that  since  "power  tends  to  corrupt,  and  ab- 
solute power  corrupts  absolutely,"  »*  It  must 
be  dispersed  throughout  the  governmental 
fabric  In  some  effective  manner.  The  Pram- 
ers struck  upon  the  device  known  as  the 
separation  of  powers,  in  order  to  control 
power  and  passion.  It  was  intended  to  guard 
against  the  various  passions  to  which  the 
elected  branches  of  government  are  most 
susceptible:  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  passion  of  envy;  the  Presidency,  the  pas- 
sion of  ambition,  and  the  Senate,  the  pas- 
sion of  avarice.  Thus  the  Founding  Fathers 
sought  to  restrain  men's  passions  by  means 
of  the  passions  themselves. 

Tbe  concept  of  a  separation  of  powers 
can  be  traced  from  Aristotle,'  who  first 
conceived  of  trichotomy  In  government, 
Polyblus,'  who  advocated  a  "reciprocal 
antagonism  of  organs,"  and  Bodin,*  who  was 
first  to  realize  the  advantages  of  a  functional 
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separation  within  the  framework  of  a  cen- 
tralized power,  to  tbe  more  celebrated  philo- 
Rophlcal  predecessors  of  the  Constitution, 
Locke  and  Montesquieu. 

Lock  saw  the  three-fold  classification  of 
functions.  legislative,  executive,  and  federa- 
tive, as  naturally  suggesting  a  two-fold  clas- 
sification of  departments:  the  first  function 
under  one  head,  and  the  second  and  third 
sub-heads  under  the  second.  Locke  defined 
the  legislative  power  as  that  which  "h««  a 
right  to  direct  how  the  forces  of  the  Com- 
monwealth shall  be  imply'd  for  preserving 
the  community  and  the  members  of  It." » 
"The  executive  power."  he  maintained, 
"should  see  to  the  execution  of  the  laws 
that  are  made,  and  see  that  they  remain  in 
force."  "  In  the  third  place,  he  saw  the  exist- 
ence of  another  power  In  every  Common- 
wealth which  "one  may  call  natural  because 
It  Is  that  which  answers  to  the  power  every 
man  had  before  he  entered  Into  society.  .  .  . 
This,  therefore,  contains  the  power  of  war 
and  peace,  leagues  and  alliances,  and  all  the 
transactions  with  all  persons  and  communi- 
ties without  the  Commonwealth,  and  may  be 
called  Federative  if  one  pleases. ' "  Within 
this  context.  Locke  voiced  the  need  to  sepa- 
rate these  functions  among  the  organs  of 
government.  This  was  the  precursor  of  senti- 
ment to  be  echoed  in  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
vention of  1787.  Locke  purported  that  as  It 
was  too  great  a  human  temptation  for  men 
to  grasp  at  power  for  their  own  advantage, 
contrary  to  the  good  of  society  and  govern- 
ment. It  was  necessary,  in  a  well  ordered 
Commonwealth,  to  break  up  their  power  to 
legislate." 

Montesquieu's  observations  were  somewhat 
closer  to  the  form  the  Pounding  Fathers 
adopted."  He  was  the  first  to  recognize  the 
necessity  of  separating  the  judicial  from  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches.  He  was 
also  the  first  to  conceive  of  government  being 
exercised  by  three  distinct  but  Interlocking 
departments.  He  explained  how  any  govern- 
ment would  function  under  such  conditions 
this  way: 

"These  three  powers  should  natxirally  form 
a  state  of  repoee  or  inaction.  But  as  there  is 
a  necessity  for  movement  in  the  course  of 
human  affairs,  they  are  forced  to  move,  but 
still  to  move  in  concert."  " 

One  reason  that  Montesquieu's  doctrine 
became  lodged  in  the  American  popular  mind 
was  the  persuasiveness  of  the  following 
statement  rationalizing  a  separation: 

"The  political  liberty  of  the  subject  Is  a 
tranqtiility  of  mind  arising  from  the  opinion 
each  person  has  of  his  safety.  In  order  to 
have  this  liberty,  it  Is  requisite  the  govern- 
ment be  so  constituted  as  one  man  need  not 
be  afraid  of  another.  When  the  legislative  and 
executive  powers  are  united  In  the  same  per- 
son, or  m  the  same  body  of  magistracy, 
there  can  be  then  no  liberty,  because  appre- 
hensions may  arise,  lest  the  same  monarch 
or  senate  should  enact  tyrannical  laws,  to  ex- 
ecute them  In  a  t3rrannical  manner." 

He  also  stressed  the  need  for  a  strong,  in- 
dependent Judiciary,  ewsertlng  that  if  the  leg- 
islative and  Judicial  elements  were  combined, 
"the  life  and  liberty  of  a  subject  would  be  ex- 
posed to  arbitrary  control;  for  the  judge 
would  be  then  the  legislator.""  He  added 
that  if  the  Judiciary  Joined  with  the  execu- 
tive power,  the  Judge  nu?ht  behave  with  "all 
the  violence  of  an  oppressor.  ■'■  Monesquleu's 
conclusion  is  noteworthy,  particularly  In 
light  of  the  provision  for  impeachment : 

"Miserable  indeed  would  be  the  case  were 
the  same  man,  or  the  same  body,  whether  the 
nobles  or  of  the  people,  to  exercise  those 
three  powers,  that  of  enacting  laws,  that  of 
executing  the  public  resolutions,  and  that'Of 
judging  the  crimes  or  differences  of  individ- 
uals." » 

One  can  thus  draw  the  conclusion  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  separation  <rf  powers 
helps  to  ensure  liberty  through  a  "tranquility 


of  mind."  Furthermore,  one  could  cite  tha 
hypothesis  that  concentrated  power  is  by 
nature  tyrannical. 

During  the  Constitutional  Convention,  In- 
formed American  opinion,  for  the  most  part, 
favored  the  principle  of  a  separation  of  pow- 
ers between  legislative,  executive,  and  judi- 
cial governmental  bodies.  Left  and  Right 
Wing  alike  united  In  thinking  of  the  doc- 
trine, in  one  form  or  another,  as  a  cardinal 
principle  of  government.'*  Thomas  Jefferson, 
commonly  thought  of  as  a  "friend  of  the 
people"  Joined  so  skeptical  a  democrat  as 
John  Adams  In  advocating  such  a  separation. 
Jefferson's  thought  on  the  subject  can  be 
found  in  scattered  writings.  At  one  point  he 
had  this  to  say: 

"The  concentrating  of  these  (the  three 
powers)  In  the  same  hands  Is  precisely  the 
definition  of  a  despotic  government.  It  will 
be  no  alleviation  that  these  powers  will  be 
exercised  by  a  pltirallty  of  bands,  and  not  by 
a  single  one.  173  despots  would  surely  be  as 
oppressive  as  one.  ...  An  elective  despotism 
was  not  the  government  we  fought  for,  but 
one  which  should  not  only  be  founded  on 
free  principles,  but  in  which  the  powers  of 
government  would  be  divided  and  balanced 
among  several  bodies  of  magistracy,  as  that 
no  one  could  transcend  their  legal  limits, 
without  being  effectively  checked  and  re- 
strained by  the  others."  » 

The  implication  of  Jefferson's  statement, 
that  the  government  must  be  more  than 
founded  on  liberty,  that  Indeed  it  must 
espouse  liberty,  is  of  major  consequence. 
For  the  doctrine,  a  manifestation  of  this 
"espoussU  of  liberty"  Is  the  means  through 
which  the  nation  has  been  spared  "tyranni- 
cal laws"  and  allowed  to  develop  a  "tranquil- 
ity of  mind.""  Any  breakdown  in  this  bal- 
anced system  could  result  in  a  loss  of  con- 
fidence by  the  American  people,  and  open 
tbe  way  to  a  usurpation  of  their  freedom. 

John  Adams  went  further  than  Jefferson 
In  that  he  espoused  not  only  a  separation 
of  governmental  powers,  but  extended  the 
concept  to  Include  a  separation  within  the 
legislative  branch : 

"But  shall  the  whole  power  of  legislation 
rest  in  one  assembly?  Most  of  the  foregoing 
reasons  apply  equally  to  prove  that  legis- 
lative power  ought  to  be  more  complex — tc 
which  we  may  add,  that  if  the  legislative 
power  is  wholly  in  one  assembly,  and  the 
executive  in  another,  or  in  a  single  person, 
these  two  powers  will  oppose  smd  encroach 
upon  each  other,  until  the  contest  shall  end 
In  war,  and  the  whole  power,  legislative 
and  executive,  be  usurped  by  the 
strongest."  » 

Adams  later  went  on  to  assert  that  the 
Judiciary  could  not  mediate  under  such  a 
system  and  that  a  better  balance  would  be 
maintained  by  allowing  for  encroachments 
and  interactions  between  the  several 
branches. " 

James  Wilson,  philoeopher,  historian,  and 
politician,  was  most  succinct  in  his  sum- 
mation of  how  the  proposed  government  was 
to  operate: 

""The  independency  of  each  power  consists 
In  this,  that  Its  proceedings  and  the  motives, 
views,  and  principles  which  produce  those 
proceedings,  should  be  free  from  the  re- 
motest Influence,  direct  or  indirect,  of  either 
of  the  other  two  powers.  .  .  .  (Their  depend- 
ency) consists  in  that  the  proceedings  of 
each,  when  they  come  forth  Into  action  and 
are  ready  to  affect  the  whole,  are  liable  to  be 

controlled  by  one  or  both  of  the  others 

The  Important  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
the  premises,  which  we  have  established,  is, 
that,  in  government,  the  perfection  of  the 
whole  depends  on  the  balance  of  the  parts, 
and  the  balance  of  the  parts  consists  in  the 
Independent  exercise  of  their  separate  pow- 
ers, and,  when  their  powers  are  separately 
exercised,  then  In  their  mutual  Influence 
and  operation  on  one  another,  each  part 
acts   and   is   acted   upon,   supports   and  Is 
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supported,  regulates  and  Is  regulated  by  the 

Certainly  in  theory,  Wilsons  observations 
make  considerable  sense.  Their  application, 
as  we  shall  see  in  the  Impeachment  process. 
Is  decidedly  more  complex. 

James  Madison  had  the  task  of  "selling" 
the  Constitution  to  the  Virginia  Ratification 
Convention.  As  the  "informed  and  infiuentlal 
opinion  of  the  time  believed  firmly  in  the 
principle  ( the  separation  of  powers ) ,"  »  Mad- 
ison had  to  demonstrate  that  the  final  draft 
clearly  contained  provisions  for  it.  He  indi- 
cated how  the  powers,  legislative,  executive 
and  Judicial,  were  to  be  divided — each  to  one 
of  the  three  Independent  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment. He  stressed  that  no  department 
ought  to  control  "the  appointment,  tenure, 
or  emoluments  of  another,"  ••  and  that  "each 
department  ought  to  have  its  inviolable 
sphere  of  action.""  He  also  asserted  that 
the  separation  of  powers  could  work  only 
If  there  were  some  flexibUity  of  "blending" 

to  It-  w.     .. 

Madison's  expression  of  the  need  for  blend- 
ing reaches  into  a  "twighllght  zone"  of  sep- 
aration. It  is  obvious  that  the  government 
could  not  function  with  a  total  separation. 
But  in  the  course  of  "blending,"  what  is  to 
Insure  against  encroachments?  The  Pound- 
ing Fathers  soUitlon  is  vague  at  best.  It 
might  read  something  like  this:  give  each 
branch  the  incentive,  and  power  to  resist 
the  encroachments  of  the  other,  and  there 
vill  be  no  room  for  abuse.  However  theoreti- 
cally foolproof,  practically  the  question  still 
remains:  what  Is  to  ensure  against  encroach- 
ments? 

The  final  draft  of  the  Constitution  con- 
tained a  number  of  provisions  for  "blending." 
Congress  might,  for  example,  in  certain  cases 
of  vacancy,  provide  by  law  for  succession  to 
the  Presidency.  It  might  create  inferior  Ju- 
dlcUl  trlbunaU.  It  ruled  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  House  Impeaches,  and  the  Sen- 
ate tries  Impeachments.  The  President  shares 
both   the   right   to   make  treaties,  and   the 
power  of  appointment  with  the  Senate.  The 
President  can  convene  Congress,  has  limited 
veto  over  Congress,  and  is  charged  with  the 
duty  of  informing  Congress  of  the  "State  of 
the'Nation."  His  deputy,  the  Vice-President, 
presides  over  the  Senate  with  a  tie-breaking 
vote.  From  the  very  beginning  of  the  govern- 
ment,   the   intermingling   or   blending   was 
meant  to  provide  the  essentia:  checks  and 
balances  which  ensured  the  maintenance  of 
the  separation.  This  blending  assured  that  no 
power   had   complete   control   over   lu   own 
function,  and  therefore  could  not  attempt 
to  expand  into  the  domain  of  another  de- 
partment. The  most  dramatic  example  of  a 
built-in  safeguard  designed  to  secure  a  sep- 
aration,   whUe    itself    being    the    result    of 
"blending,"  is  the  power  of  impeachment, 
for  it  U  here  that  the  legislative  branch,  act- 
ing as  the  Judiciary,  can  try  the  President, 
the  Vice-President,  or  any  other  civil  officer 
of  the  United  States  ^  In  light  of  the  allega- 
tions against  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  and 
the  complexitiee  Involved  in  an  Impeachment 
and  trial,  the  future  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
separation  of  powers,  the  Constitution,  and 
pM-haps  the  Republic  as  we  know  it.  are  at 
stake. 

n.    IMPEACHMENT 

Article  II.  Section  4  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  reads  as  follows: 

"The  President.  Vice-President  and  all  ClvU 
OfllcerB  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  re- 
moved from  Office  on  Impeachment  for,  and 
conviction  of.  Treason,  Bribery,  or  other  high 
Crimes  and  Misdemeanors." 

Despite  the  extensive  and  exhausting  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject,  many  questions  re- 
main as  to  the  scope  of  the  power  to  im- 
peach conferred  on  the  legislative  branch  by 
the  Constitution.  For  instance,  does  the  Con- 
stitution allow  for  the  interpretation  of  Vlce- 
Pres'dent  Gerald  Ford,  who  as  a  Congressman 
bad  this  to  say  in  AprU  of  1970 : 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


"What,  then,  is  an  impeachable  offense? 
The  only  honest  answer  is  that  an  impeach- 
able offense  Is  whatever  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  considers  it  to  be 
at  a  given  moment  In  history;  conviction  re- 
sults from  whatever  offense  or  offenses  two- 
thirds  of  the  other  body  considers  to  be  suf- 
ficiently serious  to  require  removal  of  the  ac- 
cused from  office there  are  few  fixed 

principles    among    the    handful    of    prece- 
dents." • 

It  appears  to  some  that  this  claim  to  an 
illimitable  power  Is  foreign  to  American  ears 
Just  as  it  is  foreign  to  a  Constitution  drafted 
to  circumscribe  power.*  Consider  the  words 
of  James  Irdell,  mastermind  of  the  North 
Carolina  ratification  convention : 

"It  was,  of  course,  to  be  considered  how  to 
Impose  restrictions  on  the  legislature  .  . .  (to) 
guard  against  the  abuse  of  unlimited  power. 
which  was  not  to  be  trusted  without  the  most 
Imminent  danger,  to  any  man  or  body  of  men 
on  earth.  We  had  not  been  sickened  and  dis- 
gusted for  years  with  the  high  and  almost 
Impious  language  from  Great  Britain,  of  the 
omnipotent  power  ol  the  British  Parliament, 
but.  had  severely  smarted  under  its  effects. 

We should  have  been  guilty  of  ...  . 

the  grossest  folly,  if  in  the  same  moment 
when  we  spurned  at  the  Insolent  despotism 
of  Great  Britain,  we  had  esUblished  a  des- 
potic power  ourselves."  " 

For  folly  it  would  Indeeo  be  If  the  Pramers 
had,  in  their  quest  for  liberty,  established 
a  despotic  legislature.  Other  issues  remain 
unresolved.  Did  the  founders  intend  to  confer 
unlimited  power  to  impeach?  Do  the  words 
"high  crimes  and  misdemeanors"  connote 
punishable  by  general  criminal  law?  Does 
the  Constitution  contemplate  that  impeach- 
ment shall  be  a  criminal  proceeding  In  any 
sense?  Criminal  or  not.  do  the  words  "high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors"  have  ascertain- 
able limits?  If  they  have  such  limits.  Is  an 
Impeachment  and  conviction  reviewable  by 
the  Courts?  "  Certainly  impeachment  Is  too 
important  an  issue  in  the  Constitutional 
scheme  of  things  to  be  left  to  the  politicians. 
The  Records  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion illuminate  the  path  which  led  to  the 
Impeachment  clause,  and  thtis  provide  for 
the  resolution  of  these  and  other  issues. 

Addressing   myself   to   the   first  of  these 
questions,  the  evidence  of  the  Convention 
suggests  that  the  Pramers  were  not  granting 
an  illimitable  power  for  Congress  to  Impeach. 
Initially,  impeachment  was  to  be  based  upon 
"malpractice,  or  neglect  of  duty.""  In  the 
Committee  on  Detail,  it  became  "treason, 
bribery,  or  corruption."  »*  and  was.  by  the 
Committee  of  Eleven,  reduced  to  "treason,  or 
bribery."  »  George  Mason  of  Virginia  thought 
the  grounds  too  limited,  and  urged  the  in- 
clusion of  "or  maladministration."  Madison 
objected  on  the  grounds  that  "so  vague  a 
term  will  be  equivalent  to  a  tenure  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate."  Following  fur- 
ther debate,  where  there  was  overwhelming 
opposition  to  Mason's  proposal,  the  amend- 
ment was  withdrawn.  Madison  then  substi- 
tuted "other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
against  the  State."  *•  Here  Is  conclusive  proof 
that  the  term  "high  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ors" was  not  meant  to  be  synonymous  with 
"maladministration,"  and  designed  to  grant 
the  Senate  illimitable  power  In  this  regard. 
Another  unanswered  question  mentioned 
above  Is:  does  the  Constitution  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  "impeachable  offenses"  and 
conduct  punishable  by  general  criminal  law? 
As  there  Is  no  federal  criminal  code  concern- 
ing impeachment,  we  are  left  without  stand- 
ards. One  thing  is  clear — as  Jefferson  noted, 
the   Founding  Fathers  did  not  Intend  for 
partisan   passions   to   give   rtse   to  political 
executions   through   impeachment."  There- 
fore, barring  no  alternative,  one  may  infer 
that  the  Pramers  intended  for  the  Congress 
to  enact  a  complete  code   of   impeachable 
offenses.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  code.  Con- 


gress cannot  be  assumed  to  have  a  right  to 
pass  ex  poet  facto  laws— In  fact.  Article  I, 
Section  9  of  the  ConsUtutlon  speclflcaUy  pro- 
hibits Congress  from  passing  such  Uws. 
Clearly  then,  in  regard  to  impeachment,  the 
Pramers  meant  to  confer  a  limited  power 
on  Congress.  (EarUer  in  the  Convention's 
proceedings,  the  term  "high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors" had  been  rejected  in  another 
context  because  it  "had  a  technical  meaning 
too  limited.") 

It  can  also  be  Inferred  that  impeachment 
was  only  for  "great  crimes,"  or  "great  mis- 
demeanors." by  Governor  Johnston's  remarks 
In  the  North  Carolina  Ratification  conven- 
tion:   "Impeachment    is    a    mode    of    trial 
pointed  out  for  great  misdemeanors  against 
the  republic."  The  sentiments  of  Johnston 
filled   with   caution,   were   echoed   by   such 
eminent    Pounding  Fathers   as   James  Wil- 
son. Alexander  Hamilton,  and  James  Iredell." 
Perhaps  the  Founders  feared  the  same  abuse 
of  impeachment  as  British  Solicitor  General, 
later  Lord  ChanceUor,  Somers.  who  sUted 
in  Parliament  in  1691.    'The  power  of  Im- 
peachment ought  to  be.  like  Goliath's  sword, 
kept  in  the  temple,  and  not  used  but  on 
great  occasions."  Perhaps  the  most  threaten- 
ing prophecy  came  from  Charles  Plnckney 
who  warned  that  Conpress  "under  the  In- 
fluence of  heat  and  faction,"  would  "throw 
(the  President)   out  of  oflloe.""  His  predic- 
tion almost  came  to  fruition,  when  In  1867. 
the  Congress  brought  Impeachment  proceed- 
ings against  Andrew  Joiinson  In  what  has 
been  termed  "one  of  the  most  disgraceful 
episodes  In  our  history."** 

Following  the  Civil  War  and  the  assassina- 
tion of  Lincoln.  Andrew  Johnson,  as  Presi- 
dent, Initiated  a  series  of  programs  designed 
to  bring  the  country  back  together.  Includ- 
ing "rebel  suffrage.""  A  hostile  Congress, 
filled  with  Radical  Republicans,  passed  an 
"Act  regulaUng  the  tenure  of  certain  of- 
fices," which  became  law  (over  the  Presi- 
dent's veto)  on  March  2.  1867.  One  of  those 
offices  was  that  of  the  then  Secretary  of  War. 
Edwin  Stanton,  an  outspoken  critic  of 
Johnson's  reconstruction  efforts.  After  a  year 
of  "putting  up"  with  the  clearly  unconstitu- 
tional act,  Johnson  removed  Secretary  Stan- 
ton from  office  for  subverting  Presidential 
policies.  Three  days  later,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtives  voted  126  to  47  to  Impeach  the 
President."  Ten  of  the  eleven  articles  of  im- 
peachment related  to  the  firing  of  Stanton. 
The  other  was  a  charge  against  Johnson's 
delivering  "with  a  loud  voice,  cerUln  intem- 
perate, Inflammatory  and  scandalous  ha- 
rangues, and  did  therein  utter  loud  threats 
and  bitter  menaces  as  well  against  Con- 
gress as  the  laws  of  the  United  States  en- 
acted thereby."** 

Senator  Sumner,  In  impeachment  debate, 
revealed  the  political  motive  for  prosecution : 
"Andrew  Johnson  Is  the  Impersonation  of 
the  tyrannical  Slave  Power.  In  him  It  Uves 
again  .  .  .  and  he  gathers  about  him  .  .  . 
partisans  of  slavery.  North  and  South.  .  .  . 
With  the  President  at  their  head,  they  are 
entrenched  In  the  Executive  Mansion.  Not  to 
dislodge  them  is  to  leave  the  country  a  prey 
to  one  of  the  most  hateful  tyrannies  In  hls- 
torv."  ♦♦ 

Johnson's  counsel  called  the  impeachment 
articles  passed  by  the  Congress  "bills  of  at- 
tainder" and  referred  to  them  as  "ex  post 
facto  laws."  A  biU  of  attainder  Is  a  legislative 
act  which  inflicts  punishment  without  a 
judicial  trial.  In  front  of  Parliament,  it 
meant  the  granting  to  each  member  of  a 
"law  unto  himself."  The  members  of  Parlia- 
ment would  pass  laws  to  act  upon  an  im- 
pending case.  Impeachment  without  Con- 
stitutional Justification  Is  Indeed  such  a  "bill 
of  attainder."  The  Johnson  trial  Is  not  the 
only  impeachment  proceeding  In  American 
history  to  wreak  of  poUtical  motives,  produc- 
ing what  could  be  called  "ex  post  facto  laws." 
The  Impeachment  of  the  Insane  Judge  Pick- 
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ermg  In  1804  became  «  "political  football."" 
Vice  President  Gerald  Pord  described  the  Im- 
peachment of  Judge  RItter  In  1936  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Judge  RItter  was  a  transplanted  conserva- 
tive Colorado  Republican  appointed  to  the 
Federal  bench  in  solidly  Democratic  Florida 
by  President  Coolldge.  He  was  convicted  by 
a  coalition  of  liberal  Republicans,  new  deal 
Democrats,  and  Farm-Labor  and  Progressive 
Party  Senators  In  what  might  be  called  the 
north-western  strategy  of  that  era."  *• 

In  summary.  I  have  attempted  to  show 
that:  a)  the  power  to  Impeach  Is  limited, 
b)  impeachment  is  neither  a  criminal  process 
nor  void  of  criminal  Implications,  c)  the 
words  "high  crime*  and  misdemeanors"  have 
ascertainable,  but  as  yet  legally  undefined 
limits,  and.  d)  the  legislative  branch  has 
chosen  to  define  no  limits  and  seen  fit  to 
make  impeachment  articles  "bills  of  attain- 
der." In  the  words  of  Alexander  HamUton, 
"Limitations  of  this  kind  (specified  excep- 
tions to  legislative  authority)  can  be  pre- 
served In  practice  no  other  way  than  through 
the  medium  of  courts  of  Justice,  whose  duty 
It  must  be  to  declare  all  acts  contrary  to  the 
manifest  tenor  of  the  Constitution  (bills  of 
attainder  and  ex  post  facto  laws),  void." 
Impeachment  Is  a  perfect  example  of  what 
was  earlier  referred  to  as  the  "twilight  zone" 
of  the  separation  of  powers.  It  should  be 
subject  to  Judicial  review.  Whether  or  not 
one  accepts  the  forementioned  conclusions 
about  impeachment,  the  fact  that  it  is  to 
date  a  vague,  undefined  provision,  makes 
Judicial  review  both  a  natural  and  appro- 
priate recourse. 
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m.   JTTDICIAt.  Ezviirw 

In  the  midst  of  the  present  confrontation, 
when  a  partisan  legislative  branch  confronts 
an  agitated,  obstinate  executive,  and  ques- 
tions of  such  magnitude  as  those  which  have 
already  arisen  come  forth.  Judicial  review  be- 
comes a  distinct  possibility.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  present  confrontation  is  likely 
to  produce  a  stalemate  over  the  scope  of 
the  Houses'  inquiry  rights.  If  the  legislative 
branch  is  able  to  indict  and  convict  a  Presi- 
dent for  other  than  those  grounds  specifically 
speUed  out  In  the  Constitution,  then  the  leg- 
islature will  have  assumed  the  power  to  direct 
the  President.  Interpret  the  Constitution,  and 
legislate — clearly  an  undue  concentration  of 
power,  a  legUlative  tyranny.  Action  beyond 
the  limits  of  impeachment  constitutes  an 
arbitrary  extension  of  Constitutionally  pre- 
scribed powers  and  subjecte  that  extension 
to  Judicial  review. 

Legal  precedent  for  the  review  of  such 
an  "arbitrary  extension  of  power"  stretches 
from  the  Constitutional  Convention  to  our 
own  day.  John  Marshall  in  the  Virginia  rat- 
ification had  this  to  say : 

"To  what  quarter  wiU  you  look  for  infringe- 
ment on  the  Constitution  if  .  .  .  not  .  .  to 
the  Judiciary?"  *» 

In  MoTbury  v.  Madison,  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall had  this  to  say: 

"It  Is  emphatically  the  province  and  duty 
of  this  Judicial  department  to  say  what  the 
law  is."  " 

And  in  1951,  concurring  In  Toungston 
Sheet  and  Tool  Co.  v.  Sawyer,  Justice  Jack- 
son maintained  that: 

"The  Judiciary  may.  as  thU  case  proves, 
have  to  intervene  In  determining  where  au- 
thority lies  as  between  the  democratic  forces 
In  our  scheme  of  government."  •• 

The  Court  has  itself  left  open  the  issue 
of  Judicial  review  of  Impeachment,  when  In 
PoweU  v.  aicCormack,  it  called  for  the  re- 
consideration of  the  Senate's  "sole  power  to 
try"  Impeachments. 

At  issue  In  Powell  v.  McCormack  were  Ar- 
ticle I.  Section  a,  which  describes  the  three 
qualifications  which  a  Representative  must 
meet,  and  Article  I,  Section  5.  which  pro- 
vider that  "Each  House  shall  be  the  Judge 
of  the  .  .  .  qualifications  of  its  own  mem- 
bers."  Congressman    Adam   Clayton   Powtfl 


brought  suit  against  Speaker  McCormack. 
havmg  been  removed  by  a  vote  of  the  House 
for  having  "wrongfully  diverted  House 
funds."  "  The  thnist  of  the  Court's  decision 
could  be  paraphrased  as  follows:  The  power 
to  "Judge"  does  not  permit  the  Senate  to  add 
to  Constitutional  qualifications.  Commenting 
In  the  decUlon.  Raoul  Berger.  author  of  the 
book  Impeachtnent  remarked: 

.  .  Like  the  three  qualifications  of  Ar- 
ticle I,  Section  3  (age,  residence,  and  citizen- 
ship) to  which  exclusion  Is  limited,  impeach- 
ment, by  Article  II,  Section  4,  Is  confined  to 
three  grounds,  "treason,  bribery,  or  other 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,"  which  cir- 
cumscribes the  Senate's  "sole  power  to  try 
impeachments."  The  "sole  power  to  try  im- 
peachments" does  not  enlarge  these  three 
grounds.  For  the  "power  to  try"  is  limited  by 
the  power  to  "convict,"  and  by  the  express 
terms  of  Article  n.  Section  4.  only  "on  im- 
peachment for,  and  conviction  of,  treason, 
bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ors" may  the  President  be  removed. 

A  threshold  question  whether  a  miscon- 
struction of  "treason,"  for  example,  is  the 
equivalent  of  adding  a  fourth  category,  as 
was  "misconduct"  in  Powell.  Let  us  test  the 
analogy.  The  Senate  may  convict  for  "trea- 
son" by  Article  ni.  Section  3,  "treason  is  de- 
fined as  levying  war  against  the  United  States 
or  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  its  enemies." 
Suppose  that  the  Senate  convicts  the  Presi- 
dent  of  treason  on  the  ground  that  he  at- 
tempted to  subvert  the  Constitution,  a  fa- 
vorite formula  of  Parliament.  Whether  this  Is 
labelled  as  a  "construction"  or  a  "factual  de- 
termination," it  plainly  amounts  to  an  at- 
tempt to  add  an  omitted  category  to  the 
Constitutional  definition.^' 

Clearly,  then,  judicial  review,  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  separation  of  powers,  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  Constitution  Is  Judlciable. 
In  light  of  the  possible  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings against  President  Richard  M.  NUon. 
the  nation  must  tread  a  wary  path.  Note  the 
words  of  Alexander  HamUton,  who  cautioned 
against  "the  awful  discretion  which  a  court 
of  impeachment  must  necessarily  have,  to 
doom,  to  honor,  or  to  Infamy,  the  most  confi- 
dential and  the  most  distinguished  character 
of  the  community."  "  A  Judicial  review  of  Im- 
peachment, establishing  an  InterpreUtion  of 
"high  crimes  and  misdemeanors"  would  be- 
most  helpf\il  In  securing  precedent  for  any 
future  Impeachment  proceedings,  and  make 
Impeachment  the  equitable  safeguard  it  was 
meant  to  be.  To  clarify  confusions  resulting 
from  the  blending  of  powers,  the  Founding 
Fathers  implicitly  incorporated,  and  sub- 
sequent Judicial  decisions  have  explicitly  en- 
couraged. Judicial  review 

As  Montesquieu  Inferred,  "political  liberty 
is  contingent  on  a  tranquility  of  mind,  aris- 
ing from  the  opinion  each  person  has  of  his 
safety."  "  Checking  either  a  legislative  or  ex- 
ecutive "tyranny"  will  perhaps  once  again 
create  an  environment  where  "Justice," 
Domestic  tranquility,"  and  the  "Blessings  of 
Liberty"  can  survive  and  prosper. 

In  answer  to  the  question  of  what  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers  means,  as  with  other  Con- 
stitutional questions,  scholars  have  ex- 
pounded various  and  conflicting  remedies.  If 
these  remedies  are  Inadequate,  then  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  nation's  purpose  and  ob- 
jective Is  inadequate.  Whatever  the  Constltu- 
tlon  is  or  might  have  been  intended,  it  repre- 
sents our  political  orlgm  as  a  nation.  In  times 
of  trouble,  turmoU.  and  confusion,  and  surely 
that  would  characterize  our  society  today,  we 
must  return  to  that  origin  and  try  to  compre- 
hend the  meaning  of  that  fountalnhead  of 
our  political  being,  if  we  are  to  know  where 
we  are,  what  we  stand  for,  and  where  we  are 
headed. 

rOOTNOTKS 

»  "The  Imperial  presidency,  created  by  wan 
abroad,  has  made  a  bold  bid  for  power  at 
home.  The  belief  of  the  Nixon  Administration 
In  its  own  virtue,  compounded  by  its  convic- 


tion that  the  republic  has  been  in  mortal 
danger  from  Internal  enemies,  has  produced 
an  unprecedented  attempt  to  transform  the 
presidency  of  the  Constitution  into  a  plebis- 
citary presidency."  Reprinted  from  Arthur 
Schleslnger  Jr.s  article,  "The  Runaway  Presi- 
dency." appearing  on  page  44  in  the  Septem- 
ber 1973  issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  (Here- 
inafter cited  as  "The  Runaway  Presidency") 

-  Alexander  Hamilton,  John  Jay,  and  James 
Madison,  The  Federalist  No.  51,  at  337  (Mod- 
ern Lib.  ed.  1937).  (Hereinafter  cited  as  The 
Federalist). 

'277  U.S.  189,  205  (cited  from  Youngston 
Sheet  <fr  Tube  Co.  v.  Sawyer  at  343  U.S.  1951 ) . 

•David  M.  Alpern  and  Richard  M.  Smith, 
"All  About  Impeachment."  Newsweek,  March 
25,  1974,  pp.  28-35. 

^At  55,  Schleslnger,  "The  Runaway  Presi- 
dency." 

'■  Lord  Acton,  Essays  on  Freedom  and  Pow- 
er, 364  (Boston  1948).  Cited  from  Arthur 
Vanderbllt,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Separation 
of  Powers  and  Its  Present-Day  Significance, 
(Lincoln.  1963),  p.  38.  (Hereinafter  referred 
to  as  The  Doctrine  of  the  Separation  of 
Powers ) . 

•  The  Doctrine  of  the  Separation  of  Powers, 
p.  38. 

■Ibid.,  p  39  (see  note  131).  (Polyblus 
maintained  that  a  truly  Just  government 
could  be  founded  when  major  political 
organs  represented  different  classes,  and  in 
resulting  competition  each  organ  would  act 
as  a  balance  and  check  against  the  others). 

» Ibid.,  at  40. 

•  John  Locke,  Two  Treaties  of  Government, 
cited  from  The  Classical  American  Doctrine 
of  the  Separation  of  Povoers,  by  Malcolm 
Sbarpe.  University  of  Chicago  Law  Review. 
Vol.  2,  1934-1936  at  388.  (Hereinafter  cited 
as  The  Classical  American  DoctHne  of  The 
Separation  of  Powers). 

'^Ibid..  at  389. 
"  Ibid. 
^  Ibid. 

"Cited   from   Montesquieu.   Spirit  of  the 
Laws.  1748  (Paris) ,  appearing  in  The  Classical 
American    Doctrine    of    the    Separation    of 
Powers  at  390. 
'*lbid.,  at  391. 
■  •  Ibid.,  at  392. 
"  Ibid. 
'=  Ibid. 
''Ibid. 

"  Ibid.,  at  396. 

''Jefferson's  Works  (Ford  ed.-Boston  1892) 
223-224. 
-'  Supra,  note  15. 

"  The  Classical  American  Doctrine  of  The 
Separation  of  Powers,  at  398. 
"Ibid. 

« Ibid.,  at  416. 

»"The  speculations  of  Aristotle,  Locke, 
Montesquieu,  Blackstone.  Jeiferson,  and 
John  Adams  had  done  their  work.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  colonies,  the  young  states, 
and  the  Confederation,  and  the  adoption  of 
state  constitutions  providing  for  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  had  helped  to  make  the  prin- 
ciple a  familiar  axiom  of  government.  The 
Informed  and  influential  opinion  of  the  time 
believed  firmly  in  the  principle."  Quoted. 
Ibid.,  at  407. 
"  Ibid.,  at  418. 
^Ibid. 

"The  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
Article  2.  Section  4. 

"lie  Congressional  Record,  3133-14.  April 
15,  1970.  Cited  from  the  Neio  York  Times 
March  10,  1974,  at  1. 

"Raoul  Berger,  Impeachment  for  "High 
Crimes  and  Misdemeanors,"  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California  Law  Review, 
Vol.  44  at  395.  (Hereinafter  referred  to  as 
Impeachment) . 
"  Ibid.,  see  )t2. 
"Ibid. 

"  Max  Farrand,  The  Records  of  the  Federal 
Convention  of  1787  (New  Haven,  1918). 
Cited  from  Dumbauld.  The  Constitution  of 
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the  United  States  at  pp.  214-244  (see  notes 
109-126)   (Norman.  1964). 

"/bid. 

» Ibid. 

M  Ibid. 

''  Impeachment  at  421. 

»/bid.,  at  428. 

»'  Ibid.,  at  436.  see  it205. 

•I'S.  Morrison,  The  Oxford  History  of  the 
American  People  721  (1965),  cited  from  Im- 
peachment at  468. 

"  Irving  Brant.  Impeachment:  Trials  A 
Errors  (New  York.  1973).  (Hereinafter  cited 
as  Impeachment:  Trials  <t  Errors) . 

"Ibid. 

«  The  Proceedings  in  the  Trial  of  Andrevj 
Johnson    (Washington.    1868). 

« Impeachment:  TriaU  A  Emn  at  138. 

«•  Ibid.,  at  144. 

«  Supra  «29. 

«The  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Article  I,  Section  9. 

♦»  Youngston  Sheet  A  Tube  Co.  v.  Sawyer. 
supra  #3. 

•Mr.  Chief  JuBtlce  Marshall,  expreaslng 
the  opinion  of  the  Court  In  Marbury  v.  Madi- 
son. Cited  from  CoTistitutional  Rights  and 
Liberties:  Cases  and  Materials  (St.  Paul. 
1970) . 

»  343  XJS.  1969,  supra  3*48. 

■>  Impeachment  at  444. 

"/bid.,  at  445. 

••  The  Federalist  Papers  No.  89  at  445. 

"Supra,  itl5. 
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history  of  the  Poltinikov  case  prepared 
by  the  National  Conference  on  Soviet 
Jewry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thk  Two  and  a  Half  Year  Strugclk  or  a 
Russian  Jewish  Family  To  Obtain  Per- 
mission To  Emigrate  Prom  Russia  to 
Israel 

Colonel  Isaak  Poltinikov  (Soviet  Army,  re- 
tired), now  53  years  old.  Is  one  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  foremost  ophthalmologists,  and, 
untU  his  retirement  in  January  1971.  he  was 
chief  ophthalmologist  of  the  Red  Army  Medi- 
cal Corps  In  Siberia.  He  had  fought  through 
World  War  n.  had  been  wounded  twice,  and 
had  received  numerous  decorations  for  valor. 
For  two  and  a  half  years  now.  Dr.  Poltini- 
kov and  his  family  have  been  seeking  to  ob- 
tain permission  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union  to  Israel.  Dr.  Poltinikov  applied  for 
nermlsfiion  for  himself  and  his  famUy  to 
migrate  to  Israel  In  June  of  1972.  Victoria 
Poltinikov.  the  first  member  of  the  family 
to  submit  an  application  for  an  exit  permit, 
had  filed  for  her  permit  In  October  of  1971. 
Since  they  first  applied  for  permission  to 
leave,  he  and  the  members  of  his  family 
have  been  subjected  to  all  kinds  of  persecu- 
tion and  harassment  and  humiliation. 

Dr.  Poltlnlkov's  decision  to  migrate  to 
Israel  was  based  In  part  on  the  economic  and 
social  iniquities  to  which  he  and  his  family 
were  subjected  as  Jews,  in  part  on  a  grow- 
ing sense  of  identification  with  Israel  and 
the  Jewish  people. 

In  1965,  his  wife  Irma.  a  prominent  car- 
diologist and  diagnostician,  had  been  sub- 
jected to  such  continuous  harassment  and 
persecution  at  the  research  center  where  she 
worked  that  she  finally  collapsed  with  a 
severe  heart  attack. 

After  Dr.  Poltlnlkov's  retirement  from  the 
army  in  January  1971,  he  was  appointed  Pro- 
feisor  of  Ophthalmology  at  the  University 
of  Novosibirsk.  Before  he  could  assume  the 
position,  the  appointment  was  cancelled  by 
higher  Instruction — he  was  told  It  was  on 
the  order  of  the  Ministry  of  Health.  It  was 
i>i6undantly  clear,  even  without  having  It  in 
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A  SOVIET  FAMILY'S  WISH  TO 
EMIGRATE  TO  ISRAEL 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  problems  of  Soviet  Jews  who  wish  to 
emigrate  to  Israel.  The  case  which  I  pre- 
sent today  represents  one  of  the  most 
angoiishlng  in  the  hlstorj'  of  the  Soviet 
Jews'  fight  for  basic  freedom.  Isaac,  Irma, 
Elenora.  and  Victoria  Poltinikov  have 
been  subjected  to  persistent  harass- 
ment by  the  Soviet  Government.  Since 
the  Poltinikovs'  situation  is  deteriorating 
rapidly.  I  would  like  to  present  their  full 
story.  Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 


institute  specializing  In  the  development  of 
equipment  used  In  ophthalmology  tried  to 
arrange  for  Dr.  Poltlnlkov's  assignment  to 
his  center,  this  effort  also  fell  through. 

On  the  heels  of  this,  the  Poltinikov  family 
asked  permission  to  move  to  Kiev  where  Mrs. 
Poltlnlkov's  aged  parents  resided,  so  that 
they  could  help  to  look  after  them.  The  fam- 
ily was  refused  permission  to  come  to  Kiev 
with  the  brutally  frank  explanation:  "You 
have  the  right  to  move  here,  but  we're  not 
going  to  give  you  permission  because  we  have 
enough  Jews  here  without  you." 

Three  days  after  filing  her  application.  Vic- 
toria, then  a  Junior  research  worker  at  the 
Novosibirsk  TB  research  Institute,  was  sum- 
marily dUmlssed  from  her  position  after  be- 
ing compelled  to  attend  a  meeting  at  which 
her  fellow  workers  heaped  abuse  and  vilifi- 
cation on  her  without  letup  for  five  hours. 

Dr.  Poltlnlkov's  application  resulted  in  the 
same  kind  of  organized  abuse  by  his  fellow 
workers.  In  constant  shadowing  by  the  secret 
police.  In  the  censorship  and  confiscation  of 
his  personal  mall  and  the  cutting  off  of  his 
telephone  and  finally.  In  November  1972.  In 
the  deprivation  of  his  rank  of  colonel  and 
the  cancellation  of  his  military  pension— 
which  at  that  time  was  the  famUy's  sole 
means  of  support. 

When  he  first  applied  for  a  permit,  Dr. 
Poltinikov  was  told  by  the  chief  of  the 
Novosibirsk  Emigration  Office,  Colonel  Oor- 
bunov:  "You  must  imderstand — you  are  too 
valuable  a  specialist  to  let  you  go."  When  he 
was  ttirned  down  with  this  explanation.  Dr. 
Poltinikov  told  the  authorltlee  in  charge  of 


the  emigration  office  that  he  would  from  that 
point  on  refuse  to  work  as  an  ophthalmol- 
ogist because  he  did  not  consider  himself  to 
be  a  slave.  It  was  at  this  point  that  he  was 
deprived  of  his  rank  and  pension.  Since  that 
time  Dr.  Poltinikov  has  received  a  succes- 
sion of  some  nine  of  ten  refusals  from  the 
ministry  in  charge  of  emigration.  In  Novem- 
ber 1972,  the  Soviet  authorities,  perhaps  in 
a  moment  of  weakness,  did  grant  exit  permits 
to  Dr.  Poltlnlkov's  younger  daughter  Ele- 
onora.  to  her  husband,  and  to  Mrs.  Poltlnl- 
kov's aged  father  But  they  have  so  far  not 
budged  an  Inch  from  their  repeated  refusals 
to  grant  exit  permits  to  Dr.  Poltinikov,  his 
wife  Irma,  and  his  older  daughter  Victoria. 
Here  Is  a  brief  chronology  of  the  develop- 
ments since  that  time. 

December  1972:  Three  weeks  after  Ele- 
onora's  arrival  in  Israel,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Poltini- 
kov and  Victoria  were  again  refused  permis- 
sion to  emigrate  to  Israel,  this  time  on  the 
grounds  that  "they  had  no  close  relatives  in 
Israel." 

On  the  heels  of  this.  Mrs.  Poltinikov  and 
Victoria  were  arrested  In  Moecow  while  at- 
tempting to  present  a  petition  to  the  Su- 
preme Soviet.  They  were  originally  sentenced 
to  six  months  of  corrective  labor,  but  after 
widespread  publicity  and  protests  in  the 
United  States  and  other  countries,  the  sen- 
tence was  reduced  to  16  days'  imprisonment. 
While  they  were  In  prison,  Mrs.  Poltinikov. 
whose  heart  had  l)een  weakened  by  her  1966 
attack,  suffered  a  complete  collapse,  while 
Victoria's  latent  tuberculosis  again  became 
active. 

While  his  wife  and  daughter  were  In  pris- 
on. Dr.  Poltinikov  received  another  turndown 
from  the  emigration  authorities,  this  time 
with  the  explanation  that  they  could  not  let 
him  go  because  he — an  ophthalmologist! — 
had  had  access  to  army  secrets.  By  this  time 
the  family  was  pennUess.  living  In  a  cold 
and  unfurnished  apartment — unfurnished, 
because  everything  had  been  sold  to  sUve 
off  starvation. 

March  1973:  Mrs.  Poltlnlkov's  father,  who 
had  left  the  conntry  with  Eleonora  in  No- 
vember 1972.  died  at  the  home  of  relatives 
in  Switzerland.  Prior  to  his  death,  the  rela- 
tives with  whom  he  was  staying  sent  many 
telegrams  to  the  Emigration  Office  In  No- 
vosibirsk asking  that  his  only  daughter  Irma 
(Mrs.  Poltinikov)  be  permitted  to  visit  him. 
All  of  these  requests  were  refused  by  the 
Soviet  authorities. 

On  receiving  nevra  of  the  grandfather's 
death,  the  Poltinikov  family  went  on  a  hun- 
ger strike  in  Novosibirsk,  demanding  Imme- 
diate permission  to  go  to  Switzerland  for  the 
funeral.  When  this  request  was  refused.  Dr. 
Poltinikov  sent  back  all  of  his  military 
awards  to  the  government,  with  an  explan- 
atory telegram  Informing  them  that  he  oould 
not  keep  awards  that  were  bestowed  by  mur- 
derers. When  they  learned  of  the  hunger 
strike  by  the  Poltinikov  famUy  in  Novosi- 
birsk, Eleonora,  who  was  then  in  London,  em- 
barked on  a  hunger  strike  outside  the  So- 
viet Embassy  while  her  husband  who  was 
at  that  time  visiting  America,  embarked  on  a 
parallel  strike  outside  the  Soviet  Embassy 
in  Washington. 

After  fasting  for  six  days.  Mrs.  Poltinikov, 
who  was  diabetic  in  addition  to  having  a 
frail  heart,  was  close  to  death.  When  Dr. 
Poltinikov  called  for  an  ambulance,  the 
family  was  visited  Instead  by  a  KOB  car. 
KGB  officers  told  them  that  there  would  be 
no  medical  help  for  Mrs.  Poltinikov  unless 
the  entire  family  abandoned  their  hunger 
strike. 

In  London  and  Washington,  the  hunger 
strikes  of  Eleonora  and  her  husband  brought 
some  tentative  results.  Senator  Jackson  made 
a  speech  about  the  plight  of  the  Poltinikov 
famUy  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
State  Department  addressed  two  official 
communications  to  the  Sorvlet  government 
urging  that  the  Poltinikov  famUy  be  per- 
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mltted  to  leave  for  Israel.  There  was  no  an- 
swer to  either  communication. 

A  few  d&ys  after  the  State  Department's 
ascood  communication,  the  Poltlnlkov  fam- 
Uy  was  handed  another  In  the  aucceseion  of 
refusals. 

June  1973:  The  chief  of  the  AU-Unlon 
Emigration  Office,  General  Vereln,  told  the 
Poltlnlkovs  that  he  saw  no  practical  reason 
for  keeping  them  in  the  Soviet  Union  since  It 
was  obvious  that  a  physician  couldn't  pos- 
sibly have  any  secrets.  "Be  quiet  for  two  or 
three  months,"  he  said,  "and  youll  get  out." 
When  they  asked  the  general  whether  It 
would  not  at  least  be  possible  to  give  Im- 
mediate permission  to  Victoria,  he  replied 
that  the  Soviet  government  did  not  want  to 
give  the  family  stUl  another  excuse  "to 
scream  about  the  Inhuman  separation  of 
parents  and  children." 

The  Poltlnlkov  family  waited  for  three 
months  quietly,  in  accordance  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  General  Vereln.  At  the  end  of  the 
third  month  there  came  another  refusal. 

September  1973:  Victoria  Poltlnlkov  was 
arrested  for  a  second  time,  in  consequence  of 
her  participation  In  a  meeting  commemo- 
rating the  terrible  massacre  of  Jews  which 
took  place  In  Babl  Tar.  a  suburb  of  Kiev, 
Immediately  after  the  Nazi  occupation.  Her 
criminal  act  this  time  was  that  she  tried  to 
light  the  commemorative  candles  that  had 
been  placed  near  the  memorial.  No  charge 
was  placed  against  Victoria,  but  she  was 
brought  to  Moscow  by  the  KOB,  stripped  and 
searched  twice  (a  harassment  ordinarily  In- 
flicted only  on  those  who  have  been  con- 
victed of  crimes),  and  then  returned  to 
Novosibirsk  by  freight  train. 

October  1973:  Victoria  was  called  to  the 
KGB  office  In  Novosibirsk.  She  was  warned 
that  if  She  did  not  cease  her  activities,  she 
ml^t  wind  up  In  prison.  The  KOB  hinted 
to  her  that  she  might  be  permitted  to  leave 
If  she  behaved  herself,  and  by  way  of  r«- 
inforcintt  the  hint,  they  permitted  her  to  file 
an  application  for  an  e«lt  permit  separate 
from  that  of  her  family. 

One  month  later  Victoria  was  Informed 
that  her  application  had  been  refused. 

February  1974:  The  KGB  embarked  on  a 
series  of  new  haraasmenta  against  the 
Poltlnlkov  family.  Dr.  Poltlnlkov  was  invited 
by  summons  to  come  to  the  KGB  office.  The 
letter  summoning  him  wound  up  with  the 
warning  that  If  he  did  not  come  volun- 
tetfUy,  he  would  be  taken  by  force.  He  sent  a 
renly  to  the  KOB  Informing  them  that  he 
refused  to  do  anything  under  threats.  Then 
he  received  an  Invitation  to  come  to  the 
Emigration  Office  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing his  latest  application.  When  he 
came  there,  he  was  seized  by  KGB  agents. 
The  examination  lasted  a  few  hours.  The 
KGB  officers  told  Dr.  Poltlnlkov  that  he  and 
his  famUy  were  guilty  of  seeking  to  create 
an  antl-Sovlet  atmosphere  In  the  West  and 
of  dl.'«tTl>iuting  sHnderous  information  about 
the  TT8SR.  He  was  told  that  If  his  famllv 
dldnt  stop  their  agitation,  they  would  be 
placed  on  trial  for  conducting  antl-Sovlet 
actlvltJee.  D:.  Poltlnlkov  replied  that  Ms 
family  would  abandon  their  campaign  the 
mlniite  they  received  perml'«lon  to  leave, 
but  they  would  not  do  so  If  they  did  not 
receive  oermlaslon  to  leave  becau'ie  what  was 
Involved  was  the  elementary  human  right  to 
leave  the  country  for  a  country  of  their 
choice. 

From  the  KGB  office.  Dr.  Poltlnlkov  was 
taken  to  the  mtlltla  station.  The  com- 
mander of  the  mllltla  told  him  that  If  he 
and  his  dnuphter  did  not  start  working  with- 
in 15  davs.  thev  would  be  tried  for  parasitism 
and  sentenced  to  two  vears  in  prison.  When 
thev  att^moted  to  find  Jobs,  however,  they 
discovered  that  a  blanket  instruction  had 
beer  sent  to  various  offlcee  in  the  city  health 
department  that  the  *>oltlnlkov8  were  not  to 
be  employed  in  any  position. 

I^J^  the  moment,  they  have  been  able  to 
get  aroimd  the  threatened  charge  of  para- 


sitism thanks  to  the  initiative  of  some  Amer- 
ican friends.  Dr.  Poltlnlkov  has  been  taken 
on  as  a  "consultant"  by  an  ophthalmologlcal 
Institute  in  Detroit,  while  Mrs.  Poltlnlkov 
and  Victoria  have  been  appointed  consultants 
to  two  American  clinics.  The  Soviet  authori- 
ties were  notified  of  their  appointments  as 
consultants  by  the  American  Institutes  In- 
volved. The  letters  of  notification  also  con- 
tained requests  that  they  be  permitted  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union.  This  permission  again 
was  not  granted — but  the  proof  that  they  had 
assured  sources  of  Income  in  return  for  cer- 
tain duties  they  were  performing  made  It 
legally  impossible  for  the  Soviet  authorities 
to   charge    them    with    parasitism. 

This  is  where  the  matter  stands  today. 

Postscripts. — Eleonora  had  a  long  tele- 
phone conversation  with  her  parents  on  the 
evening  of  Wednesday,  April  17.  The  Pol- 
tlnlkovs  are  being  harassed  with  repeated  de- 
mands that  they  visit  the  KGB  and  the  po- 
lice. The  authorities  do  not  recognize  their 
employment  as  consultants  by  American  in- 
stitutions because  this  makes  no  contribution 
to  Soviet  socialism.  They  threaten  to  charge 
all  of  them  with  parasitism — Including  Mrs. 
Poltlnlkov,  whose  official  papers  describe  her 
as  an  invalid!  Mrs.  Poltlnlkov  was  on  the 
verge  of  an  emotional  breakdown,  and 
screamed  over  the  phone'  that  the  Soviet 
authorities  were  trying  to  kill  them  by 
attrition. 

April  25-26:  Mrs.  Poltlnlkov  suffered  third 
heart  attack. 


THE  SECOND  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
CAMEROON'S  CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today 
markb  the  second  anniversary  of  the  new 
Constitution  of  the  United  Republic  of 
Cameroon. 

The  President  of  Cameroon,  Ahmadou 
Ahldjo,  addressing  his  nation  In  1972, 
said: 

Thus,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  history  Is  call- 
ing us  from  the  heights  and  sounding  one 
of  those  calls  that  she  only  rarely  ad- 
dresses to  men.  Those  who  are  remembered 
by  history  are  those  who  have  perceived  the 
way  it  was  going  and  have  heeded  its  call.  . . . 

Since  that  memorable  address,  the 
United  Republic  of  Cameroon  has  stead- 
ily progressed  Into  a  viable  force  on  the 
African  Continent. 

It  was  on  this  date  In  1972  that  6  mil- 
lion inhabitants  of  Cameroon  voted  by  a 
record  of  98  percent  in  a  nationwide  ref- 
erendum to  change  from  a  federal  to  a 
unitary  system  of  government  having 
one  president,  one  parliament  of  120 
members,  and  one  government. 

The  people  of  this  dynamic  and  demo- 
cratic bilingual  West  African  country 
which  became  independent  in  1960,  had 
passed  through  several  colonial  govern- 
ments to  achieve  their  Independence. 
They  were  ruled  by  the  Germans  from 
1884  until  1918,  when  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Germans  by  a  combined  British  and 
French  force,  the  territory  fell  imder  the 
administration  of  the  French  and  the 
British  for  approximately  40  years.  In 
1960,  Cameroon  gained  her  Independ- 
ence. This  was  followed  In  October  1961. 
by  the  unlflcatlon  of  the  French-speak- 
ing and  British-speaking  sectors  of 
Cameroon  and  subsequently  a  federal 
system  of  government  was  adopted  hav- 
ing one  federal  government  with  one  fed- 
eral assembly  represented  by  members 
from  both  sectors  and  each  sector  main- 
taining its  own  regional  government  and 
assembly. 


The  referendum,  therefore.  <mi  May  20, 
1972,  was  to  usher  in  a  unitary  system  of 
government  and  to  concretize  and  pro- 
mote the  aspirations  of  the  people  for 
total  unity,  peace,  and  economic  pros- 
perity under  the  consistent  leadership  of 
President  Ahmadou  Ahidjo. 

This  183,000  square  miles  of  territory 
within  14  years  of  £u:hleving  independ- 
ence, has  been  able  to  build  for  Itself  a 
strong,  progressive,  and  peaceful  nation 
in  spite  of  the  diversity  of  its  peoples  and 
the  world  economic  and  social  Instability. 

The  people  believe  strongly  in  the  pol- 
icy of  nonalinement  and  in  the  inter- 
dependence of  nations  for  peaceful  co- 
existence. 

Mr.  President.  It  is  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  that  I  offer  to  the  Government 
and  people  of  tlie  Cameroon  congratula- 
tions on  tills  day. 


A  NEW  LOOK  AT  CHINA 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  an  out- 
standing Wyoming  educator.  Dr.  Everett 
Lantz,  has  just  returned  from  what  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  very  enlightening 
trip  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

Upon  his  return  he  described  his  im- 
pressions regarding  that  country's  life, 
culture,  and  education  in  a  paper  en- 
titled "A  New  Look  at  China:  Prepare 
for  a  New  World  Power." 

Obser\atlons  and  insights  such  as  Dr. 
Lantz'  help  us  to  visualize  how  far  this 
powerful  and  complex  society  has  devel- 
oped. The  Chinese  compare  their  prog- 
ress not  with  the  so-called  developed 
nations  of  the  world  but  with  what  they 
had  accomplished  previously. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  paper  Dr. 
Lantz  makes  the  important  observation 
that  for  the  first  time  In  many  genera- 
tions, this  great  mass  of  humanity  Is 
united  with  a  strong  sense  of  nationsd 
purpose. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  paper  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Nrw  Look  at  China:  Prepare  for  a  New 
WoRU)  Power 
(By  Everett  D.  Lantz) 
Traveling  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
is  no  relaxing  vacation.  It  U  a  kaleidoscope 
of   impressions   offering   distorted   images — 
a  riddle  wrapped  in  mystery.  The  Chinese  op- 
erate on  different  wavelengths  than  the  tra- 
ditional western  mind.  Mine  was  a  western 
view  of  a  powerful  and  complex  society. 

I  am  not  a  China  expert,  but  I  was  there 
In  March,  1974.  I  looked,  listened,  and  felt 
something  of  life,  cultiire.  and  education  in 
this  vibrant  land. 

China  is  a  sea  of  people  dressed  alike  (Mao 
uniforms),  highly  organized,  service  ori- 
ented, and  living  at  a  basic  level.  A  nation 
of  more  than  800  million  people,  who  tradi- 
tionally lived  on  the  brink  of  dire  poverty 
and  fear,  has  met  basic  needs  for  food,  shel- 
ter, clothing,  protection,  education,  and 
medical  care.  All  of  thU  has  been  achieved 
since  the  Cultural  Revolution  started  only  a 
quarter  century  ago. 

There  can  be  no  serious  doubt  that  China 
is  developing  an  effective  social  order,  with 
much  of  the  ancient  public  anarchy  grind- 
ing to  a  halt.  There  Is  evidence  of  a  continu- 
ing movement  toward  law  and  order.  Im- 
proved education,  and  Increased  economic 
productivity.  New  housing,  new  Industrial 
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plants,  reconstruction  In  education,  and 
basic  staples  in  marketplaces  are  impressive 
sights.  The  Chinese  social  system  woxild  be 
oppressive  to  most  Americans,  but  it  Is  not 
ours  to  use  or  to  tolerate. 

There  is  no  single  summary  tip  for  future 
travelers  to  China,  but  one  should  be  pre- 
pared to  see  a  proud  people.  Inclined  to  be 
robots,  who  firmly  beUeve  that  life  for  them 
Is  better  than  It  was  before  the  Cultural 
Revolution,  and  that  It  will  continue  to  im- 
prove. This  is  an  admirable  attitude,  but  it 
Is  purchased  with  a  high  price  of  freedom 
and  loss  of  individualism. 

Physical  comforts  are  adequate,  but  they 
are  not  considered  Important  In  a  culture 
where  society  supersedes  the  Individual.  The 
new  Cultural  Revolution  Is  designed  to 
cleanse  the  Individual  of  false  ideology  and 
to  glorify  the  state.  "Carry  the  Struggle  to 
Criticize  Lin  Plao  and  Confucius  Through  to 
the  End,"  declares  the  Peking  Review,  Febru- 
ary 8,  1974.  Mao  Tse-Tung  declared  that  "No 
political  party  can  possibly  lead  a  great  revo- 
lutionary movement  to  victory  unless  it  pos- 
sesses revolutionary  theory  and  a  knowledge 
of  history  and  has  a  profound  grasp  of  the 
practical  movement."  This  well-oiled  machine 
appears  to  be  in  tune  with  Chairman  Mao's 
basic  philosophy  of  promoting  a  "perma- 
nent revolution." 

Members  of  our  small  party  of  American 
educators  visiting  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  In  1974  were  warmly  welcomed  In  each 
Institution  by  members  of  a  local  Revolu- 
tionary Committee.  Briefing  sessions  were 
provided  by  the  chairman  or  his  deputy.  Dif- 
ferences between  the  old  and  the  new  were 
always  stressed,  usually  starting  and  ending 
with  praise  for  Chairman  Mao's  Inspiring 
leadership. 

Revolutionary  Committees,  consisting  of 
17-25  members,  appeared  to  consist  of  young 
and  old  members  coming  from  the  prole- 
tariat. Leaders  are  picked  because  of  their 
knowledge  and  loyalty  to  the  party.  Cadres, 
active  group  leaders,  are  oriented  to  grass- 
root  activities,  always  moving  away  from 
bureaucracy.  The  Cultural  Revolution  is  de- 
signed to  move  back  to  the  people.  Leaders 
must  mingle  with  the  people,  spending  a  por- 
tion of  each  year  In  labor  on  the  farm  or  fac- 
tory. Intellectuals  must  work  and  participate 
with  laborers  In  order  to  feel  their  concerns. 
In  this  way,  theory  and  practice,  according 
to  Maoism,  will  be  one.  There  miaet  be  a  con- 
tinuing revolution. 

■DTTCATtOH 

During  the  brief  stay  in  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  I  visited  nursery  schools, 
kindergartens,  primary  schools,  middle 
schools  (high  schools),  and  universities.  I 
was  graciously  received  by  members  of  each 
institution's  Revolutionary  Committee. 
Briefing  sessions  were  well  organized  and  pre- 
cisely presented,  always  accompanied  with 
hot  tea  and  cigarettes.  This  short  treatise  on 
education  in  China  Is  based  on  notes  taken 
during  briefings  and  actual  observations  of 
students,  teachers,  staff,  facilities,  and  pro- 
grams. 

Student  life  appears  to  be  interesting,  very 
different  and  carefully  organized.  They  con- 
sider It  an  Impoeslbility  to  expose  the  major- 
ity to  higher  education.  This  Is  one  reason 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  Is  building 
what  they  call  "red  and  expert"  colleges, 
something  similar  to  "folk  high  schools"  de- 
signed for  the  masses.  These  Institutions  pro- 
vide general  cultural  and  ideological  educa- 
tion on  a  part-time  basis.  The  Ideological 
concept  comes  from  the  "Great  Leap  For- 
ward" Period.  1958-1960.  which  encouraged 
the  doctrine  of  "combining  education  with 
labor." 

A  dynamic  educational  reformation  is  un- 
derway, much  has  been  accomplished  but 
more  is  promised.  Mao's  philosophy  Is  the 
foundation  of  this  movement.  Education,  ac- 
cording to  Mao,  must  serve  proletarian  poli- 
tics. Revolution  baaed  on  a  daas  atruggle  \s 


the  heart  of  his  teaching.  Formal  education 
Is  designed  to  perpetuate  struggle  moving 
toward  progress.  This  political  component. 
Dialectic  Materialism  Is  expected  to  create 
and  maintain  desired  attitudes,  skUls,  behav- 
ioral patterns  and  values  needed  to  perpetu- 
ate culttiral  revolution. 

Education,  according  to  Mao,  also  needs  to 
be  deeply  concerned  with  productivity.  An 
Important  task  for  education  then  Is  to  en- 
hance the  skills.  Information,  and  knowledge 
of  each  individual  In  order  to  bolster  the 
gross  national  product.  Feeding,  housing, 
and  clothing  people  are  major  goals.  Schools 
are  directed  to  carry  their  proportion  of 
these  demanding  societal  tasks.  Individuals 
who  entertain  self-centered  rather  than  so- 
cietal-centered activities  are  of  no  value  In 
new  China's  scheme  for  the  good  life. 

Schools  are  geared  to  prepare  students  for 
production  rather  than  for  fiuther  studies. 
Work  and  school  are  combined  at  every  level 
of  training.  Integration  of  theory  with  prac- 
tice Is  the  basic  principle.  Students  must 
participate  In  manual  labor  so  that  they  may 
better  understand  Information  contained  in 
books.  Middle  schools  are  terminal  for  most 
of  the  student  population.  Only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  secondary  school  graduates  gain  ad- 
mission to  universities.  Selection  for  higher 
education.  If  It  does  occur,  comes  after  a 
minimum  of  two  years'  labor  or  military 
service. 

Integrating  practical  work  experience  with 
formal  schooling  to  develop  work  skills  along 
with  fostering  positive  attitudes  toward  la- 
bor is  the  goal  of  education.  Universities  are 
closely  linked  with  farms  and  factories  In  a 
collaborative  relationship,  particularly  In  the 
area  of  practical  research. 

To  bridge  the  gap  between  intellectuals 
and  workers,  students  are  required  to  spend 
considerable  time  In  productive  work  In- 
volving manual  labor.  This  exercise  Is  ex- 
pected to  help  students  Identify  with  labors. 
Fxxrther,  it  Is  expected  to  stop  any  tendency 
to  look  down  upon  manual  efforts.  Univer- 
sity professors  and  all  others  connected  with 
instruction  are  required  to  participate  In 
maniial  labor.  By  going  to  rural  areas  for 
productive  labor,  youth  attempting  to  be- 
come educated  learn  from  peasants  by 
Identifying  with  them,  thus  overcoming 
many  shortcomings  of  young  InteUectuals. 

Peasants,  workers,  and  soldiers  are  re- 
garded as  vanguards  of  the  Chinese  Revo- 
lution. Educational  programs  are  expected  to 
be  designed  and  administered  to  enrich  the 
core  of  the  revolutionary  masses — peasants, 
workers,  and  soldiers. 

Administration,  leadership,  and  control 
have  shifted  professionals  to  the  laboring 
masses.  Revolutionary  Committees  are  now 
In  charge  of  China's  schools.  New  institu- 
tions for  learning  are  emerging  from  Mao's 
philosophy. 

Academic  proficiency  is  not  the  only  cri- 
terion for  promoting  students.  Achievement 
is  measured  in  terms  of  political  conunlt- 
ment,  attitude,  behavior,  and  productive 
capability  rather  than  marks  made  on  ex- 
aminations. Examinations,  when  given,  are 
often  administered  within  the  framework  of 
actual  work  performance.  There  are  no 
failures  based  on  academic  achievement. 
Diplomas  or  degrees  are  not  awarded  upon 
completion  of  a  program  of  studies. 

Pre-C\iltural  Revolution  teaching  methods 
and  materials  have  been  eliminated.  In  their 
place,  new  techniques,  methods,  and  ma- 
terials have  been  or  are  In  the  process  of  be- 
ing developed.  Proletarian  experiences  are 
always  integrated  in  the  new  materials.  Part- 
time  teachers  with  work  experience  on  farm 
or  factory  may  be  seen  In  every  school. 

A  summary  of  educational  practices  in  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  in  1974  should 
Include  the  following  salient  {xsinta. 

Education  is  controlled  by  Revolutionary 
Committees.  Each  school  has  a  committee 
and  a  "Responsible  Person"  who  Is  the 
highest  authority. 


Their  school  system  Is  characterized  by  an 
empbaaia  on  combining  theory  and  practice, 
stressing  manual  labor.  Various  technical 
schools,  emphasizing  different  productive  oc- 
cupations, have  been  created.  This  concept  is 
further  enhanced  by  spare-time  schooling 
for  selected  individuals  engaged  In  full-time 
work  assignments  and  through  stressing  vo- 
cational training  at  aU  levels. 

Half-time  work  and  half-time  study 
schools  provide  opportunities  for  students  to 
participate  In  higher  education  activities 
while  taking  part  in  the  labor  force.  These 
schools  hope  to  solve  financial  burdens 
through  students'  providing  needed  manual 
labor  for  selected  communes. 

"Red  and  Expert"  schools  are  responsible 
for  offering  both  academic  and  career  educa- 
tion. These  schools  emphasize  "red"  first 
and  "expert"  second.  The  Idea,  however,  is 
that  one  must  be  both  polltlcaUy  correct  and 
productlvely^oflclent  concurrently. 

Working  4)ase  people  and  their  children 
are  given  first  preference  for  educational  op- 
portunities. The  system  is  multi-track  with 
abundant  opportunities  for  students  to 
switch  tracks.  It  appears  to  be  a  very  fiexlble 
system  that  Is  likely  to  change  at  any  time. 

They  oppose  the  idea  of  estimating  indi- 
vidual abUlty  before  attempting  to  teach 
and  compulsory  formal  education.  Perhaps 
the  moet  obvious  observation  Is  that  politi- 
cal ends  end  educational  ends  are  Identical. 

GREAT  WAU.  AMD  MING  TOMBS 

Friday,  March  22.  is  a  landmark  In  my 
experiences.  This  is  the  day  that  I  first  saw 
the  Great  Wall  of  China.  It  is  indeed  a  record 
of  Uemendous  effort.  Ingenuity,  and  en- 
gineering skill. 

Climbing  this  mighty  fortification  let  me 
relive  part  of  China's  Golden  Age.  This  mon- 
ument to  ancient  battles,  winding  througn 
the  mountains  of  northern  China,  is  approxi- 
mately 1,500  miles  long,  23  feet  high,  22  feet 
wide,  and  was  started  in  about  214  B.C.  It 
truly  is  one  of  the  "Seven  Wonders  of  the 
World." 

Chairman  Mao's  terse  statement,  "He  who 
does  not  climb  the  Great  Wall  to  the  steep 
peak  Is  not  a  true  man,"  holds  greater  cre- 
dence for  me  now.  I  wish  all  Americans  could 
have  the  privilege  of  seeing  this  magnificent 
tower  that  should  be  dedicated  to  fear  and 
greed. 

Halfway  between  Peking  and  the  "Great 
Wall"  may  be  found  the  Ming  Tombs.  Thir- 
teen Ming  Dynasty  Emperors  built  their 
tombs  In  a  mountain  valley  northwest  of 
Peking.  Only  one  of  these  tombs  is  excavated 
and  open  to  the  public.  Plans  have  been 
made,  however,  to  excavate  others. 

Near  the  remains  of  Emperor  Ting  Ling,  Ue 
those  of  his  two  wives  vrith  several  treasure 
boxes  which  were  burled  with  them  in  ac- 
cordance with  ancient  Chinese  customs. 
These  Treasures  are  on  display  In  the  Im- 
perial Palace  in  Peking.  The  craftsmanahip 
of  these  treasures  is  impressive. 

MACHIAO    AGRICCTLTTnU:    COMMTTNK 

The  "responsible  person"  of  Machlao  Com- 
mune located  north  of  Peking  said,  "I  extend 
my  welcome  to  friends  from  America."  He 
then  gave  a  brief  overview  of  the  institution. 

We  were  told  that  Machlao  was  one  of 
ten  people's  communes  in  the  area,  organized 
in  September.  1958:  it  has  a  population  of 
36.300  people.  8.021  families  and  299  hectares 
of  land. 

Their  main  crops  are  rice,  cotton,  vege- 
tables, fruits,  and  herbs.  Other  Important 
production  activities  are  dairy  cattle,  swine, 
chickens,  ducks,  boat  construction,  steel  mill 
and  numerous  repair  shops. 

The  leader  claimed  15  years  of  successful 
operation  in  this  conunune.  In  1973,  they 
produced  12  >4  tons  of  grain  per  hectare,  an 
Increase  of  3  times  over  that  of  1967.  Also 
they  had  a  good  harvest  of  other  crops  and 
commodities:  for  exan^le,  last  year  they  pro- 
duced 49,000  plga. 
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Although  Machlao  Is  a  labor-intensive  In- 
stitution, mechanization  is  encouraged.  Land 
is  irrigated  with  electric  pumps.  They  have 
43  riding  tractors  (something  liice  John  Deere 
and  Fordson).  122  walking  tractors,  culti- 
vators, and  they  are  trying  to  mechanize  rice 
planting. 

Education,  medicine,  culture,  welfare,  rec- 
reation, and  the  arts  are  provided.  Services 
in  these  areas  appear  to  be  Important  la  this 
commune. 

Health  facilities  and  services  consist  of  a 
small  two-story  frame  hospital  at  the  com- 
mune level,  seven  clinics  at  the  productive 
brigade  level,  and  bare-foot  doctors  at  the 
production  team  level.  This  arrangement  is 
supplemented  by  mobile  medical  teams. 

Medical  care  Is  provided  for  an  annual  fee 
of  3  yuans.  half  paid  by  the  patient  and  the 
balance  paid  by  the  csmmune.  The  sick, 
disabled,  and  aged  people,  without  support 
from  relatives,  receive  free  medical  care, 
housing,  food,  clothing,  and  burial.  These  are 
the  "five  guarantees"  promised  by  'the  Revo- 
lution. 

Machlao  operates  28  primary  and  3  sec- 
ondary schools.  The  Revolutionary  Commit- 
tee decides  on  the  location,  size,  level,  and 
construction  of  school  facilities.  It  is  also  re- 
sponsible for  recruiting,  employing,  compen- 
sating, training,  and  maintaining  teachers 
located  within  the  commune.  Teachers  are 
paid  a  fixed  wage  and  do  not  share  in  pos- 
sible commune  profits. 

There  are  1000  family  living  quarters  in 
the  main  unit  with  an  average  household  in- 
come of  900  grams  Family  units  have  small 
plots  for  private  use  Produce  from  the  Drl- 
vate  garden  is  non- marketable  and  Is  meant 
for  family  consumption. 

One  day  per  week  is  given  to  political  in- 
struction and  discussion.  There  is  some  i>ub- 
lic  entertainment  one  evening  each  week, 
usual) V  Sunday.  The  central  living  area  oi 
this  commune  had  a  public  sound  system 
emitting  loud  music,  frequently  interrupted 
by  announcements,  prevailing  during  my  en- 
tire visit. 

Self-reliance  is  emphasized  In  each  com- 
mune. The  basts  of  self-reliance  seems  to  Im- 
ply a  difference  in  growth  and  Income. 

Distribution  of  profits  are  based  on  the 
principle.  "To  each  according  to  his  work. 
Work  is  measured  in  terms  of  work  points 
designed  to  measure  strength,  sklU,  and  mo- 
tivation of  each  worker.  Work  points  are  de- 
termed  each  month  at  a  public  meeting.  Each 
worker  suggests  his  own  work  petnts.  and 
this  is  accepted  or  rejected  by  the  group; 
accumiUated  points  determine  an  indlvld- 
uals  share  in  profits  created  by  the  pro- 
duction team.  Those  who  accumulate  more 
point*  earn  more.  Perhaps  Chinese  Com- 
munism has  a  built-in  incentive  mechanism. 

INDUST8IALI2AT10N 

New  China  has  developed  a  vigorous  in- 
dustrial outlook.  This  drive  has  permitted 
them  to  move  toward  self-sufficiency  and  a 
degree  of  technological  autonomy.  The  rate 
of  Industrial  growth  appears  to  be  high  A 
policy  based  on  "agriculture  as  the  founda- 
tion and  industry  as  the  leading  factor"  was 
adopted  by  the  Communist  Party. 

Industrialization  has  expanded  essentially 
on  two  fronts:  first,  expansion  of  large,  cap- 
ital-Intensive,  state -operated  modern  indus- 
trial plants  that  are  largely  urban  centered: 
second,  expansion  of  small  Industries  that 
are  labor  intensive  In  production  technology 
and  located  chiefly  in  niral  areas.  The  Chi- 
nese policy  of  developing  industry  on  tVo 
fronts  is  known  as  "walking  on  two  legs." 

Industries  have  been  established  to  serve 
both  economic  and  social  objectives.  Some 
plants,  we  were  told,  have  been  established 
specifically  to  provide  employment  for  phys- 
ically handicapped  so  that  they  may  live 
productive   and   useful   in-ee. 

Industrial  enterprises  are  operated  by  Rev- 
olutionary Committees.  Politics  are  In  com- 
mand of  all  production  in  the  People's  R«- 


pubUc  of  China.  They  claim  that  this  ar- 
rangement permits  maximum  creativity 
from  both  labors  and  professionals.  Members 
of  revolutionary  committees  Invariably  point 
out  technologictd  innovations  developed  by 
laborers  and  engineers  working  together  in 
the  post-cultural  revolution  period — innova- 
tions, according  to  the  Chinese,  that  serve 
both  economic  and  social  ends. 

Government  in  China  controls  the  labor 
market  in  that  individuals  are  not  free  to 
choose  their  occupation  or  their  place  of 
residence.  Equal  pay  for  equal  work  and 
narrowing  the  urban-rural  income  gap  has 
moderated  the  heavy  migration  to  urban 
centers. 

At  the  Shanghai  Thermoelectric  Plant,  I 
learned  something  about  their  struggle  to 
Industrialize.  This  plant  had  three  lar^e 
steam  boilers  and  three  powerful  electric 
,  generators.  Unit  number  one.  built  in  Swit- 
zerland, was  originally  belie. ed  to  be  an  out- 
right gift  from  Soviet  Government. 

After  a  valiant  and  successful  effort  by  the 
Chinese  people  to  install  and  operate  this 
badly  needed  electrical  equipment.  Khru- 
shchev demanded  exorbitant  payment  for  a 
gift.  This  alleged  breach  of  faith  has  not 
fostered  friendship  between  these  powerful 
nations.  Peaceful  relations  between  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  and  the  Soviet  Union 
appear  unlikely  in  the  immediate  future. 
PtJTU  nisTRiCT  children's  palace 
Visiting  a  Chinese  Children's  Palace,  simi- 
lar to  a  pioneer  palace  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
is  an  eye  opener.  Young  people,  with  red 
kerchiefs  identifying  them  as  'Little  Red 
Soldiers."  welcomed  our  party  with  custom- 
ary applause.  Nowherp  have  I  observed  a 
greeting  with  warmer  feeling.  A  boy  sud- 
denly emerged  from  the  crowd  and  took  my 
hand.  With  a  slight  nudge  and  smile,  he 
made  me  understand  that  here  was  my 
guide.  We  were  equal  in  understanding  each 
other's  language,  but  we  certainly  com- 
municated. Wang,  ape  10.  and  I  became 
friends  during  my  -stay  at  the  Putu  District 
Children's  Palace. 

These  are  after-pcbool  and  vacation  in- 
stitutions designed  for  children  7  to  14  years, 
operated  to  develop  physical,  moral  and 
mental  stamina. 

Youngsters  have  opportunities  for  partici- 
pation and  instruction  In  many  exciting  ac- 
tivities. Outdoors  there  was  a  popular  ob- 
stacle course,  basketball  court,  and  adequate 
play  space  and  equipment. 

Inside,  I  saw  Instruction  In  violin,  both 
western  and  Chinese,  accordion,  piano,  har- 
monla,  flute,  drawing,  painting,  sewing, 
knitting,  weaving,  dancing,  ballet,  and  gym- 
nastics. 

Table  tennis  Is  obviously  a  favorite  activ- 
ity. I  saw  a  large  room  filled  with  25  ping- 
pong  tables  and  many  players.  An  invitation 
to  bat  a  few  balls  was  accepted.  Fortunately. 
I  stopped  before  my  talent  in  this  game 
showed  through  the  veneer. 

Older  boys  and  girls  were  assembling  elec- 
tric motors,  building  model  boats,  automo- 
biles, and  air  planes,  cutting  and  styling 
hair,  and  receiving  first-aid  Instruction. 

These  young  people  treated  ovir  party  with 
a  fine  puppet  show  and  an  Interesting  audi- 
torium program.  After  the  state-puppet 
show,  the  girls  and  boys  came  into  the  au- 
dience to  demonstrate  their  act  and  dis- 
played equipment  and  techniques.  They  ap- 
peared to  be  happy  children  and  pleased 
with  our  applause. 

The  auditorium  session  was  a  song  and 
dance  program  performed  by  girls,  age  12-13 
years.  This  was  a  most  interesting  event  that 
excited  approxima^ly  1500  enthusiastic 
Xoung  people  and  me. 

These  colorfully  costumed  young  dancers 
performed  the  following  numbers: 

1.  Chorus  "We  Will  Be  Happy  After  The 
Harvest" 

a.  Solo  "If  I  Am  Good  I  Can  Become  a 
Member  of  The  Ploneei 
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3.  Chorus  "The  Pretty  Apple  "  Presented 
by  eight  pretty  girls  with  very  red-painted 
cheeks,  blue  blouses,  bright  red  trousers, 
and  deep  red  scarfs. 

4.  Chorus  "We  Cut  Cloth  To  Make  Cloth- 
ing" 

5.  Chorus  "We  Miss  Our  Friends  In  Tai- 
wan Province" 

6.  Chorus  "Soldiers  Are  Like  Beautiful 
Flowers" 

7.  Chorus  "The  Red  Flower  Is  Flying  "  Very 
loud  marching  mu3ic  emerged — then  dancing 
girls — a  very  lively  dance. 

8  Chorus  "Goodbye  To  American  Friends  " 
I  agree  with  Dr.  Urie  Bronfenbrenner. 
noted  Child  Development  specialist,  Cornell 
University,  who  said,  'Chinese  kids  are  get- 
ting more  from  society."  The  Chinese  have 
solved  some  of  the  most  destructive  prob- 
lems of  American  society. 

Ii  was  time  for  me  <.o  go.  Wang,  my  10- 
year  old  escort,  may  have  been  told  to  take 
my  hand,  but  I  don't  believe  he  was  told  to 
pull  this  six-foot  American  down  so  he  could 
give  a  loving  hug.  I  was  deeply  touched.  The 
Chinese  are  doing  something  with  their 
children  that  on  the  surface  look^  impres- 
sive. 

CBLTURAL    ACTIVmCS 

Life  in  new  China  is  Impregnated  with 
Mao's  thoughts.  Propaganda  teams  have 
firmly  instilled  the  principle  of  struggle, 
criticize,  and  transform  society.  Movies,  opera 
and  ballet  make  this  point  quite  clear.  I  saw 
their  newly  released  film.  "Fiery  Years."  This 
is  a  vivid  story  about  so-called  reactionaries, 
who  in  1962  created  anti-communist  and 
anti-China  currents.  In  a  vain  attempt  to 
sabotage  the  Chinese  Na\7.  "self-styled 
f riends  '  pushed  defective  steel  on  China  at 
high  cost  instead  of  the  special  alloy  steel 
contracted  for  building  China's  fighting 
ships.  The  plot  was  discovered  by  loyal  work- 
ers and  the  Navy  was  saved.  The  film  ends 
with  a  dramatic  scene  of  Chinese  fighting 
ships  plowing  the  mighty  ocean  waves.  Thus 
was  carried  out  Chairman  Mao's  policy  of 
"maintaining  independence  and  keeping  the 
initiative  in  our  hands  and  relying  on  our 
own  efforts." 

Another  propaganda  treat  was  the  "Red 
Detachment  of  Women."  a  modern  revolu- 
tionary dance.  The  story  told  by  China's  best 
ballet  dancers  describes  formation  and  ma- 
turing of  a  revolutionary  armed  force,  the 
Red  Women's  Company. 

An  enslaved  peasant  girl,  Wu  Ching-hua, 
flees  from  the  landlord.  She  is  captured  by 
the  oppressive  landlord  and  severly  beaten. 
Regarded  as  dead,  she  is  left  in  a"  grave  of 
cocoanut  palms. 

Wu  Is  found  by  a  member  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Party  and  shown  the  way  to  the  Red 
Army  headquarters.  She  reaches  the  base  and 
is  welcomed  by  soldiers  and  villagers  who 
express  deep  concern  for  her  well-being.  Wu 
angrily  denounces  the  crimes  of  the  land- 
lord. The  army  commander  approves  her  plea 
to  Join  the  army. 

The  ballet  ends  with  the  red  surmy  liberat- 
ing the  village  and  kllUng  the  landlord,  thus 
encouraging  aU  to  wage  the  continuing  re- 
voluuon. 

IDEOLOGT 

China's  goal  Is  the  new  Maoist  man  with 
Dialectic  Materialism  paving  the  way.  Their 
aim  is  to  reduce  everything— agriculture, 
technology,  government,  housing,  love,  etc. — 
to  a  science.  The  instrument  for  this  planned 
Utopia  is  class  struggle,  a  continuing  revolu- 
tion. 

An  autocratic  regime  prevails  over  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  This  is  the  his- 
tory of  China,  but  the  form  has  changed. 
Authoritarianism  has  been  their  way  of  life. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  Chinese 
life,  before  the  Revolution,  was  obedience 
to  filial  piety.  Only  one  short  step  away  lurks 
obedience  to  the  party  and  to  the  society. 

Perpetuating  change  is  serious  business 
that  must  be  approached  with  complete 
dedication.  According  to  Chairman  Mao.  "A 
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revolution  is  not  a  dinner  party A  revolu- 
tion la  an  insurrection,  an  act  of  violence  by 
which  one  class  overthrows  another." 

The  Revolution  has  fostered  integration  of 
theoretical  knowledge  with  practical  experi- 
ence. Education,  therefore,  is  designed  to 
train  successors  to  the  cause  of  the  prole- 
tariat. To  create  a  working  class  of  Intel- 
lectuals Is  the  Intent.  Another  important 
task  for  education  is  criticism  of  "revision- 
ism." But,  how  does  a  prudent  Chinese  dis- 
tinguish a  revisionist  from  a  revolutionist? 
to  a  science.  The  Instrument  for  this  planned 
This  is  determined  In  China  by  "whether  or 
not  the  person  Is  willing  and  able  to  in- 
tegrate with  peasants  and  workers." 

A  continued  effort  must  be  made  to  im- 
prove society.  Society  must  strive  to  root  out 
sin  by  exposing  and  educating.  Evil  cannot 
be  dispelled,  however,  unless  the  truth  Is 
known.  New  China's  leaders  believe  they 
have  the  truth.  "If  you  know  the  truth.  It 
will  make  you  free."  One  who  has  the  truth 
cannot  permit  compromise  because  com- 
promise Is  an  error.  Mao  teaches  that  be  is 
certain  of  the  truth. 

Members  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party 
have  been  given  the  truth.  They  now  hav* 
the  responsibility  of  spreading  the  truth. 
The  "new  trinity  "  in  China  is  Marx,  Lenin, 
and  Mao.  Loyal  citizens  must  foster  a  pro- 
gram of  continuing  education  that  spreads 
Mao's  truth — an  educational  plan  that 
stresses  the  new  idea  by  pointing  out  er- 
rors and  by  removing,  through  recanting,  all 
false  doctrine. 

Why  the  present  turmoil,  "ctiltural  revolu- 
tlon,"  In  the  People's  Republic  of  China?  By 
criticizing  Lin  Plao  through  repudiating 
Confucianism,  the  Chinese  plan  to  strength- 
en the  party  will  In  turn  increase  economic 
production. 

Criticism  of  Confucius  is  an  Important 
part  in  criticising  Lin  Plao's  alleged  revision, 
ism.  Confucius'  teaching,  "revive  states  that 
have  been  extinguished,  restore  families 
whose  lines  of  succession  have  been  broken, 
and  call  to  office  those  who  have  retired  to 
obscurity."  is  employed  in  relation  to  Lin 
Plao's  alleged  attempt  to  "liberate  politi- 
cally." Lin  Plao's  statements  that  tend  to 
support  Confucius'  filial  philosophy  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  serious  sin  against  society. 

When  a  new  truth  is  discovered,  it  Is  an- 
nounced through  bright  red  banners,  loud- 
speakers, the  Peking  Review,  Hsinhua,  the 
Revisionist,  other  publications,  and  mass 
rallies.  The  people  are  given  the  truth  as  re- 
vealed by  the  Ccutral  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  In  China. 

IMPRESSIONS 

China,  over  800  million  people.  Is  on  the 
move.  "Their  living  standards  and  general 
economy  have  reached  only  a  basic  level. 
Others  should  be  aware,  however,  of  a  glow- 
ing promise.  The  man  on  the  street  Is  not 
comparing  his  progress  with  so-called  devel- 
oped nations.  He  compares  bis  circumstances 
with  what  he  had  before.  Many  Chinese  be- 
lieve they  have  a  good  life,  and  that  there  Is 
hope  of  doing  better.  This  is  substantiated 
by  the  fact  that  stores  in  the  places  I  visited, 
were  amply  filled  with  vegetables,  fruits,  fish, 
meat,  pouitry,  canned  foods,  clothing,  house- 
hold goods,  bicycles,  watches,  and  radios.  I 
did  not  see  toys  or  the  usual  luxtiry  items 
for  sale. 

An  Important  observation  is  the  fact  that 
for  the  first  time  In  many  generations,  this 
great  mass  is  united.  New  China  has  a  strong 
sense  of  national  purpose.  This  is  a  power- 
ful and  Important  force  in  a  world  where 
oceans,  mountains,  great  walls,  and  armies 
do  guarantee  peace  or  freedom. 


DISTRICT    OP    COLUMBIA    RECON- 
STRUCTION AND  CLEANUP 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
problem  of  rebuilding  and  cleaning  iip 


the  city  of  Washington,  D.C..  Is  one  of 
continuing  concern.  I  have  written  to  the 
chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  Senator  Bayh,  about 
the  priorities  and  needs  of  the  city  as 
I  see  them  for  the  c(»nlng  fiscal  year, 
and  requesting  that  a  statement  of  my 
views  be  considered  during  the  present 
hearings  before  that  subcommittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  statement  submitted  to  the 
subcommittee  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Hxtbert  H. 
Httmphret 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  vrould  like  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Subcommittee  to  the  deplor- 
able conditions  of  the  streets  and  vacant 
lota  im  Washington,  D.C.,  and  to  the  con- 
tinued failure  to  take  the  necessary  Initia- 
tives to  rebuild  the  areas  of  the  city  dam- 
aged or  destroyed  In  the  civil  disturbances 
of  1968. 

Many  streets  and  vacant  lots  In  this  city 
at  present  are  covered  with  trash,  refuse 
and  broken  glass.  The  streets  give  every  in- 
dication that  no  stistalned  effort  is  made  to 
prevent  people  from  randomly  disposing  of 
their  trash  or  to  clean  up  this  litter.  It  Is 
difficult  to  conceive  that  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  a  large  city  of  great  Importance,  we 
cannot  take  the  necessary  measures  against 
offenders  or  Institute  sufficiently  systematic 
street-cleaning  to  reduce  the  present  levels 
of  Utter.  The  vacant  lots  In  the  city  seem 
to  have  become  unauthorlEed  trash  depots. 
This  is  another  area  where  significant  pre- 
ventive and  corrective  action  should  be 
taken  Immediately.  In  order  that  we  can 
restore  the  cleanliness  at  once  of  large  por- 
tions of  the  commercial  and  residential  sec- 
tors of  the  city. 

Many  of  the  city's  streets.  In  addition^  to 
being  littered,  are  almost  Impassable  due  to 
potholes.  Even  main  roads  are  often  badly 
pitted.  Such  conditions  are  not  only  annoy- 
ing to  those  whose  cars  are  mildly  damaged: 
they  are  a  hazard  which  could  easily  cause 
accidents.  Such  a  situation  requires  immedi- 
ate remedy. 

I  was  encouraged  by  the  recent  Commit- 
tee report  on  the  Fiscal  1974  Supplemental 
Appropriations  bill  (HJl.  14013),  where  the 
Committee  has  instructed  the  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Environmental  Services, 
of  the  Government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  prepare  a  plan  which  would  begin  to 
turn  this  city  around  on  these  elements  of 
basic  cleanliness,  and  prepare  for  action  for 
a  clean-up  campaign. 

At  my  request.  I  have  receded  Informa- 
tion from  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Services  that  they  are  in  the  proce»v(^ draft- 
ing such  a  proposal  and  that  they  hope  to 
take  aggressive  action  against  this  growing 
blight.  I  understand  that  they  will  be  ex- 
panding considerably  on  their  street-clean- 
ing operations,  and  that  they  are  consider- 
ing adopting  a  practice  which  has  been 
standard  fare  in  other  large  cities  in  this 
country  for  years — the  device  of  forbidding 
parking  on  alternate  sides  of  the  streets  on 
specified  nights  In  order  to  give  street- 
cleaners  the  opportunity  to  do  their  work. 

I  understand  that  some  residents  in  the 
past  have  objected  to  the  implementation  of 
such  a  procedure.  However.  I  believe  most 
people  do  prefer  cleanliness.  In  the  Interest 
of  promoting  the  general  welfare  of  the  city. 

I  understand  further  that  there  will  be  an 
expansion  of  trash  gathering  services.  This 
will  presumably  include  the  more  widespread 
placement  of  receptacles  for  trash,  and  more 
regular  collections  at  residents.  It  Is  deplora- 
ble  that  there  are   buildings  In   the   cities 


where  the  trash  Is  only  rarely  collected, 
where  It  Just  fills  up  the  basements  or  the 
back  yards. 

With  respect  to  the  vacant  lots,  there  wlU 
have  to  be  a  truly  massive  effort  to  clean  up 
and  patrol  the  tens  of  thousands  of  lots  in 
the  cities  which  have  been  obliterated  with 
refuse.  I  understand  that  additional  efforts 
will  be  undertaken  both  to  patrol  and  clean 
these  areas.  However,  I  believe  there  should 
also  be  stringent  enforcement  procedures 
and  regulations  to  discourage  further  litter- 
ing. 

If  all  of  this  effort  is  coordinated  with  a 
public  education  program,  as  planned,  I  have 
some  hope  that  the  city  may  begin  to  look 
more  like  a  Nation's  Capital  In  the  foresee- 
able future.  I  would  urge  that  at  such  time 
as  the  Department  issues  a  final  report,  this 
Subcommittee  examine  the  proposals 
thoroughly  to  determine  if  they  are  suffi- 
ciently rigorous,  and  then  provide  for  the 
funding  required  to  carry  out  these  plans. 

It  seems  shame/ul  that  the  capital  of  such 
a  great  Nation  as, ours  should  be  left  derelict. 
Not  only  have  ^  been  unable  to  main- 
tain basic  cleanliness  on  our  streets,  but  we 
have  been  unable  to  restore  areas  damaged  by 
civil  disturbances  which  are  now  more  than 
a  full  six  years  behind  us.  With  the  200th 
anniversary  of  our  Nation  fast  approaching, 
it  now  appears  that  none  of  the  projects, 
presently  under  consideration,  for  economi- 
cally and  physically  restoring  devatated  areas 
of  the  city  can  realistically  be  completed  by 
1976.  The  present  Administration  indicated 
that  the  restoration  of  the  capital  city  was  a 
serious  priority  In  1968.  One  shudders  to 
think  what  might  have  happened  had  they 
thought  It  of  little  Importance.  Things  are 
now  largely  as  they  were  six  years  ago.  Little 
financial  investment  has  been  made  in  res- 
toration. Little  social  effort  has  been  made 
to  organize.  Inspire  and  coordinate  the  vast 
human  resotirces  of  the  city  for  revltallzatlon. 
There  have  been  several  paper  plans,  but 
no  Presidential  promotion  of  the  pragmatic 
efforts  needed  to  get  the  city  moving  again. 
The  promises  of  1969  have  been  forgotten. 

The  problems  of  cleanliness  and  recon- 
struction in  Washington  are  not  Independent. 
The  failure  in  both  has  resulted  from  a  faU- 
ure  of  executive  leadership.  Hopefully  the 
newly-won  self-rule  for  the  city  will  enable 
the  city's  own  leaders  to  begin  taking  the 
initiatives  on  this  issue.  But  there  wUl  still 
be  the  need  for  generous  support  by  Congress 
and  the  White  House.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
this  Subcommittee  will  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  assist  and  spur  action  in  the  qty. 


HEARINGS    ON    NATIONAL    HEALTH 
INSURANCE 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
21,  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  will 
commence  hearings  on  national  health 
Insurance. 

In  designing  a  workable  piece  of  legis- 
lation to  assure  high  quality  health  care 
at  a  price  pe(H>le  can  afford,  we  must  ask 
ourselves  a  number  of  questions. 

First,  what  is  the  scope  of  the 
problem? 

Second,  what  Is  the  capability  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  solve  that  prob- 
lem? 

And  third,  what  are  the  taxpayers  will- 
ing and  able  to  afford? 

Recently  a  nimiber  of  Connecticut 
newspapers  have  editorialized  on  this  Im- 
portant Issue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
editorials  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
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[From  the  New  Haven  Register,  May  7,  1974] 
Middle  Oaourn)  Health  Pxoposal 

■me  Blblcofl-Long  bill  deserves  consldera- 
tloa  as  a  compromise  measure  that  could 
emerge  as  the  best  of  the  three  proposals  for 
national  health  insurance.  The  Rlbicoff-Long 
plsui  seems  to  provide  adequate  protection 
against  the  dominant  cause  of  concern,  cat- 
astrophic illness.  It  would  retain  the  ma- 
chinery of  th«  private  instirance  Industry, 
with  its  competitive  efficiencies,  and  avert  the 
need  to  build  a  new.  costly,  cumbersome  fed- 
eral bureaucracy. 

The  Nixon  Administration  bill  would  con- 
tinue private  Insurance  companies  as  agents 
for  administering  a  program  that  would  cover 
more  ground  than  the  Rlblcoff-Long  plan. 
The  Utter  concentrates  on  better  protection 
against  catastrophic  Uloess  or  accident  and 
the  need  to  provide  sound  health  Insurance 
to  low-Income  groups. 

The  Kennedy  bill  puts  the  entire  biirden 
on  national  health  coverage — administration, 
underwriting  and  regulation — on  the  federal 
government.  In  opposing  this  approach,  Rlbl- 
cofT  declares: 

"We  simply  do  not  have  the  administrative 
capacity  to  administer  and  pay  claims  for 
over  300  million  Americans,  deal  with  7,000 
boepltala.  over  320.000  doctors  and  countless 
other  segments  of  the  health  Industry." 

The  Connecticut  senator  would  give  the 
private  Insurance  companies  three  years  to 
design  a  model  system  for  assuring  coverage 
at  reasonable  rates.  If  the  insurance  com- 
panies can  do  the  Job,  they  should  be  aUowed 
to  do  so. 

A  strong  point  of  the  Rlblcoff-Long  bill  Is 
that  It  addresses  Itself  to  the  area  of  real 
need.  It  would  keep  the  government  from 
getting  Into  an  area  where  It  shouldn't  be— 
and  this  could  save  taxpayers  billions  of  dol- 
lairs  every  year.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
Long-Rlblcoff  bUl  is  98.8  bUllon,  the  NUon 
and  Kennedy-Mills  bills  reportedly  would 
cost  between  430  and  (40  billion  In  either 
private  Insurance  premiums  or  new  taxes. 

There  is  no  need  for  the  government  to 
extend  Its  health  protection  function  to  areas 
that  are  taken  care  of.  Today,  for  half  the 
employes  covered  under  group  health  In- 
surance, the  employer  pays  100  per  cent  of 
the  premiums.  Por  an  addltlonad  quarter,  the 
employer  pays  at  least  76  per  cent  of  the 
premiums.  Employers  overall  pay  approxi- 
mately 80  per  cent  of  the  total  premiums 
paid  for  all  plans;  employes  contribute  30  per 
cent.  Why  shift  these  costs  to  the  taxpayers? 

Today,  most  Americans  have  private  health 
insurance  of  one  form  or  another.  Eighty- 
four  per  cent  of  those  with  incomes  between 
t7.000  and  99.000  have  Insurance.  And  90  per 
cent  of  those  with  Incomes  orer  $10,000  have 
Insurance. 

A  major  problem  to  be  dealt  with  by  na- 
tional health  Insurance  Is  that  of  cata- 
strophic costs.  Most  Americans  do  not  have 
Insurance  to  cover  the  castastrophlo  ooets 
that  can  bankrupt  almost  any  family  quickly. 
The  government  has  a  legitimate  role  In  mak- 
ing sure  that  everyone  In  America  has  pro- 
tection against  these  financial  disasters.  This 
Is  the  special  objective  of  the  RlblcolT-Long 
bill.  The  second  part  of  the  problem.  Insur- 
ance for  the  poor,  also  Is  dealt  with  by  the 
bUl. 

The  Rlblcoff-Long  proposal  could  well  be 
the  alternative  legislation  that  can  get  the 
country  moving  on  national  health  lnB\ir- 
ance. 

(From  the  Bridgeport  Telegram,  May  1,  1974] 
Hkax.tr  Covxeaox 

Seeking  to  find  the  much  needed  middle 
ground  In  one  vital  area  of  national  health 
Insurance.  Senator  Abraham  Rlblcoff  has 
proposed  that  private  Insurance  companies 
be  allowed  three  years  to  design  a  model  sys- 
tem for  assuring  coverage  at  reasonable  rates. 

Mr.  Blbicoff  and  Senator  RusmII  Long  are 


co-sponsors  of  a  health  care  bill  which  Is 
considered  one  of  the  best  proposals  put 
forth.  The  two  other  major  bills  have  been 
developed  by  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
and  Representative  Wilbur  Mills  and  by  the 
Nixon  Administration. 

The  Kennedy -Mills  plan  places  the  entire 
burden  of  national  health  coverage  on  the 
federal  government. 

The  ptan  of  President  Richard  M.  Nixon 
specifies  that  the  coverage  be  written  by 
private  carriers. 

Mr.  Rlblcoff  recognizes  the  potential  for 
problems  If  the  federal  government  under- 
takes this  mammoth  Job.  At  the  same  time 
he  wants  assurance  that  the  Insurance  com- 
panies are  capable  of  meeting  the  challenge. 

Naturally,  It  would  be  far  better  to  have 
the  insurance  Industry  involved.  There  must, 
however,  t>e  strict  rules  regarding  this  partic- 
ipation and  every  effort  made  to  keep  prem- 
liuns  to  an  absolute  minimum. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  fundamental  question 
of  offering  national  health  insurance  has 
been  decided.  The  debate  now  concerns  fi- 
nancing and  the  form  it  should  take. 

The  Ribicofl-Long  measure  would  impose 
the  least  immediate  pressure  on  taxpayers, 
about  $8.9  bUllon.  The  cost  of  the  other 
plans  range  between  $30  billion  and  $40 
bUllon. 

The  overriding  need,  we  feel.  Is  to  provld? 
coverage,  at  reasonable  cost,  to  prevent  a 
famUy  from  being  wiped  out  financially  be- 
cause of  Illness.  WhUe  the  Rlbicoff-Long 
bUl  Is  less  ambitious  in  scope  than  Kennedy- 
MiUs  it  strikes  at  the  priority  need.  We  would 
like  to  see  Congress  move  In  this  direction. 

I  From  the  London  Day,  Apr.  30,  1974] 

TOWAEO     RSALISTIC     HEALTH     PtOTKCTIOK 

(By  WUUam  L.  Saflre) 

Tlie  need  for  common  sense  health  pro- 
tection capable  of  meeting  the  cost  of  catas- 
trophic Ulness,  In-depth  care  for  the  poor 
and  all-round  basic  coverage  for  everybody 
has  been  recognized  for  many  years.  No  plan 
has  mustered  wide  support  In  Congress  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  ranging  from  the  cry  of 
"socialized  medicine"  to  the  contention  that 
less  than  a  comprehensive  plan  would  be 
worse  than  no  plan  at  all.  Now  a  realistic 
compromise  appears  In  the  offing  which  could 
bring  about  solid  legislation  this  session  of 
Congress. 

Three  basic  plans  have  been  offered.  The 
Nixon  administration  proposal  caUs  for  fed- 
eral payment  to  insurance  companies  to  pro- 
vide comprehensive  coverage.  A  bUl  Intro- 
duced by  Sen.  Eklward  M.  Kennedy  and  Rep. 
WUbtir  D.  MUls  would  provide  that  the  fed- 
eral government  Itself  handle  the  entire 
burden  of  national  health  coverage — admin- 
istration, underwriting  and  regulation. 

The  third  measure,  which  is  a  good  com- 
promise, is  sponsored  by  Sen.  Abe  Rlblcoff  of 
Connecticut  and  Sen.  RusseU  B.  Long  of 
Louisiana.  It  would  give  the  Insurance  com- 
panies three  years  to  set  up  a  model  system 
for  assuring  coverage  at  a  reasonable  rate. 
This  is  especially  important  to  Connecticut, 
inasmuch  as  instirance  companies  head- 
quartered here  already  underwrite  30  per 
cent  of  the  nation's  nrivate  commercial 
health  Insvirance.  They  have  an  idea  of  the 
scope  of  the  problem  and  they  know  how  to 
administer  programs. 

The  key  to  the  compromise  and  the 
strength  of  the  Rlblcoff-Long  proposal  rests 
in  the  fact  that  170  mUUon  Americans  al- 
ready have  health  Insurance.  What  the  pub- 
lic needs  Is  protection  for  those  hit  by 
catastrophic  lUness  which  can  wipe  out  sav- 
ings In  a  few  weeks'  time.  We  also  must  find  a 
way  to  provide  basic  coverage  for  the  poor, 
too  many  of  them  now  actuaUy  don't  get 
timely  treatment.  These  are  the  situations 
any  national  health  Insurance  plan  must 
concentrate  on;  they  are  the  situations  the 
Rlblcoff-Long  bill  would  relieve. 


In  testimony  before  the  Ho\ise  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  last  Thursday,  Rlblcoff 
pointed  out  that  there  Is  a  middle  ground 
and  that  It  should  rely  on  the  expertise  and 
capabUlty  of  the  Insurance  Industry*. 

Certainly  there  is  no  need  to  duplicate  the 
private  systems  which  now  cover  134  mUlion 
Americans.  But  there  is  a  crying  need  for 
the  kind  of  protection  which  only  the  na- 
tional government  could  sponsor  through 
the  private  insurance  companies — cata- 
strophic situations  and  care  for  the  poor, 
both  of  which  can  be  provided  by  very  low 
cost  if  the  burden  is  assiimed  by  the  feds. 

Senators  Rlblcoff  and  Long  appear  to  have 
a  reasonable  plan  which  will  meet  needs  rec- 
ognized for  many  years  but  stUl  avoid  creat- 
ing a  bureaucratic  and  costly  monster. 

[From  the  New  Britain  Herald,  Apr.  20,  1974] 
Thrkb-Tkas  Tbst 

Ssoart  politicians  know  it  U  best  to  put  off 
a  decision  when  it  doesn't  reaUy  have  to  be 
made.  Shrewd  lawmakers  recognize  when  the 
time  la  not  ripe  for  a  far-reaching  legislative 
commitment.  Senator  Abraham  Rlbicoff's 
mastery  of  these  factors  underlie  the  genius 
of  his  proposed  compromise  in  the  field  of 
national  health  insurance. 

As  the  Senator  has  said  himself,  a  con- 
sensus is  beginning  to  buUd  on  what  such 
Insurance  should  consist  of  (and  to  a  lesser 
degree  on  costs)  among  ^onsors  at  the  three 
major  health  bills  Congress  is  considering — 
the  Kennedy-MUls  bUl,  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration blU,  and  the  Long-Rlbiooff  bUl.  The 
major  difference  between  the  administration 
bUl  and  the  Kennedy-MUls  blU  Is  over  how 
to  pay  for  the  program. 

The  Kennedy-MlUs  bUl  puts  the  entire 
burden  of  national  health  coverage  on  the 
federal  government,  whUe  the  administra- 
tion blU  requires  that  private  insurance 
companies  underv^'rlte  the  essential  coverage. 
Senator  Rlblcoff  proposes  that  private  insur- 
ance companies  be  given  three  years  to  de- 
sign a  model  system  for  assuring  coverage  at 
reasonable  rates.  If  they  can  "do  the  Job 
of  providing  basic  coverage,  they  should  be 
allowed  to  do  so,"  says  the  former  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Secretary.  "If  they 
cannot,  an  alternative  will  surely  be  de- 
vised." 

Drawing  on  the  past  history  of  the  Medi- 
care program  and  on  his  own  executive  ex- 
perience In  the  area.  Senator  Rlblcoff  carries 
a  lot  of  weight  when  he  warns  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee:  "Imposing  a 
giant  new  federal  program  would  only  dls- 
Ulusion  many  by  promising  more  than  it 
can  deliver.  We  simply  do  not  have  the  ad- 
ministrative capacity  to  administer  and  pay 
claims  for  over  200  million  Americans.  In 
other  words  the  tent  Is  not  big  enough  yet 
to  accommodate  the  whole  camel,  just  the 
nose. 

The  Rlblcoff  approach  seems  to  provide  a 
solid  middle  ground  between  a  federalized 
health  care  delivery  system  which  should 
only  be  a  last  resort,  and  mandatory  private 
coverage  with  all  Its  Inequities  and  loop- 
holes. We  commend  the  proposed  trial  period 
to  aU  congressmen  who  want  to  see  a  health 
Insurance  bill  passed  this  year. 


CHILDREN  OP  SOUTH  VIETNAM 
TARGETS  OP  POLITICAL  TER- 
RORISM 

Mr,  TDNNEY.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Nation's  mourning  for 
the  16  children  killed  In  a  senseless  mas- 
sacre at  Maalot,  Israel,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  deplore  the  fact 
that  the  children  of  South  Vietnam  are 
also  the  targets  of  political  terrorism. 

On  March  9,  1974.  units  of  the  sumy  of 
North  Vietnam  shelled  the  yard  of  an 
elementary  schoolhouse  in  the  province 


of  Cai  Lay.  Twenty-three  children  died 
and  40  others  were  Injured. 

Only  a  few  days  before  the  Maalot  in- 
cident, the  Songphu  Community  Pri- 
mar>'  School  in  Vinh  Long  Province  was 
shelled  while  the  children  were  at  recess. 
Five  children  died  instantly.  Three  oth- 
ers died  later  at  the  hospital.  At  this 
time,  nine  children  remain  in  serious 
condition. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  simply  no  ex- 
cuse for  the  dreadful  use  of  innocent 
children  as  pawns  in  political  disputes. 
It  is  my  most  sincere  hope  that  the 
tragedy  in  Israel  will  not  hinder  success- 
ful conclusion  ol  disengagement  negoti- 
ations and  that  the  Cai  Lay  and  Vinh 
Long  Province  attacks  will  no  longer  be 
allowed  to  delay  progress  in  the  Paris 
negotiations  between  the  parties  in 
South  Vietnam. 


PRESIDENTIAL  RESIGNATION 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  Mr.  Alf  M.  Landon  issued  a  state- 
ment on  the  question  of  Presidential  res- 
ignation which  I  thought  was  extremely 
well  done.  Mr.  Landon  strongly  states  the 
case  against  resignation  at  this  time  and. 
argues  effectively  that  this  whole  matter 
can  only  be  satisfactorily  resolved 
through  the  constitutional  provisions  of 
Imijeachment  which  bring  all  relevant 
evidence  to  bear  and  provides  the  Presi- 
dent the  hearing  that  our  democratic 
processes  require. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  statement  by  Mr.  Landon 
be  printed  in  the  Rzcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  of  Aur  M.  Landom 

There  has  not  been  a  time  like  this  In  all 
history.  Within  the  last  90  days  there  have 
been  changes  of  government  in  England, 
France,  Germany,  Israel,  Portugal,  Canada 
and  Iceland. 

In  the  great  United  States  of  America — 
the  keystone  of  popular  government  in  the 
world — Impeachment  proceedings  have 
started  against  the  President.  This  Is  only 
the  second  time  In  our  history  that  such  ac- 
tion has  been  taken. 

There  is  a  simultaneous  widespread  call 
for  Mr.  Nixon's  resignation.  This  smacks  too 
much  of  those  embarrassing  moments  in 
America's  history  when,  as  in  the  cases  of 
Aaron  Burr  and  Andrew  Johnson,  the  pres- 
sure of  public  opinion  was  excessively 
whipped  up  against  a  Vice  President  and  a 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Therefore,  I  believe  the  best  way  to  settle 
all  the  questions  Involved  In  President 
Nixon's  official  conduct  In  this  critical  sor- 
did Watergate  matter,  and  to  the  complete 
satisfacUon  of  the  American  pubUc,  Is  by 
the  thorough  house-cleaning  that  the  con- 
gressional Impeachment  proceedings  can 
furnish. 

The  alternative — the  President's  resigna- 
tion— does  not  resolve  the  many  amblgultlea 
that  exist  In  the  published  tapes  and  the 
Senate  Investigating  Committee's  record. 
Resignation  sweeps  under  the  rug  too  many 
unanswered  questions.  Impeachment  by  the 
Congress  that  follows  the  oonstltatlonal  pro- 
visions is  the  best  way  for  our  coiintry.  That 
alone  gives  the  President  his  day  In  court, 
accorded  to  him  under  the  American  way 
that  every  acc\ised  person  must  be  proven 
guilty  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

Any  other  course  destroys  a  fundamental 
principle  of  democratic  processes  of  Infinitely 


greater  importance.  In  other  words,  how  the  .  Sub-Sahara  Africa,  particularly  the  Sahel 
trial  of  a  president  in  office  Is  conducted  wUl  /  countries  of  West  Africa  plus  Ethiopia,  where 
leave  a  legacy  affecting  the  citizenry  that  wlU  *  the  problem  has  been  severe  and  prolonged 
long  outlive  preaent  concerns.  ,  iiby  drought. 

4    In  addition,  according  to  Mr.  Brown  and 

~~^'^^^^^~~~  y  others,    there    are    pockets   of    serious   mal- 

THE  WORLD  AWAITS  THE  U.S.  CROP^  nutrlUon  In  leas  devrtoped  countnee  tHat 

J  have  a  record  of  general  economic  progress. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the  smnples  are  in  the  northeastsam  part  of 
May  19  issue  of  the  New  York  Times  in-  y  BraeU  and  among  the  landless  laborers  of 
eluded  an  important  article,  "American     Mexico. 

Grain  Crop:  A  Ufe  or  Death  Matter."  What,  then,  should  the  United  states  do 

The  article  quotes  Lester  Brown  of  the  ^^  what  is  tbe  United  States  lUtely  to  do 
Overseas  Development  CouncU.  as  indi-  g'^'^^rL^srsurtaken  was  the  decision  in 
eating  that  at  least  80  percent  of  the  S^^^y  1973  i,y  the  mxou  Administration  to 
world's  severe  malnutrition  Is  located  In  ^  cease  holding  farm  acreage  out  ol  production, 
two  arecu:  the  Indian  subcontinent  and      The  decision  came  as  surpluses  disappeared 

under  a  deluge  of  export  demand,  partly 
caused  by  big  sales  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  as  prices  began  their  steep  rise 
in  late  1972.  It  Is  this  decision  that,  with 
any  luck  from  the  weather,  wUl  bring  record 
crops  In  1974.  In  the  case  of  wheat,  for  ex- 
ample, the  crop  Is  now  offlclaUy  projected 
at  slightly  more  than  2.1  mllUon  bushels, 
up  24  per  cent  from  last  year's  record  crop 
of  1.7  mUlion  bushels. 

TRS  PROBLEM  Or  PATMKNT 

But  a  more  agonizUig  decision  lies  ahead. 
Countries  in  which  much  of  the  malnutrition 
exists  are  extremely  poor  in  foreign  exchange, 
often  because  of  the  explosion  In  oU  prices. 
If  they  decide  they  simply  must  buy  more 
food,  can  they  pay  for  it? 

If  they  cannot,  they  can  request  help  from 
the  United  States  through  the  20-year-old 
Food  Aid  Program,  which  began  as  a  way 
of  getting  rid  of  siirpluses.  With  the  sur- 
pluses gone,  the  program  now  operates  on 
the  modest  scale  of  «l-blUlon  a  year,  which 
can  finance  only  a  fraction  of  the  nation's 
record  agricultural  exports.  But  if  India,  for 
example,  is  granted  a  huge  request  for  help, 
the  net  effect  wUl  be  to  increase  the  total 
demand  in  the  United  states  market.  This. 
In  turn,  could  start  domestic  food  prices 
soaring  all  over  again. 

Although  it  Is  only  beginning  to  be  re- 
flected In  the  grocery  stores,  prices  of  the 
main  farm  crops  have  dropped  In  antlc^w- 
tlon  of  the  enormous  crops.  Wheat,  for  ex- 
ample, which  topped  $5  a  bushel  last  winter, 
was  below  $3.60  last  week. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  L.  BuU  says 
that  the  difficult  choice  could  arise,  but  he 
believes  that  thl&  year's  crops  are  likely  to 
be  so  large  that  additional  food  aid  can  be 
given  without  undue  pressure  on  prices.  The 
evidence  supports  Mr.  Butz  to  some  degree. 
For  example,  the  latest  crop  report  Indicates 
that  Kansas  alone  this  year  will  produce  as 
much  wheat  as  Australia. 

But  Mr.  Butz  also  said  In  a  recent  inter- 
view: "Food  tugs  at  your  heartstrings.  I  am 
positive  that  our  body  politic  Is  not  going 
to  permit  starvation  any  place  on  earth,  no 
matter  what  people  may  think  about  other 
aspects  of  foreign  aid." 

But  even  he.  a  relative  optimist  on  what 
America  can  do,  concedes  two  points:  The 
problem  is  going  to  get  worse  unless  the 
world  population  explosion  is  brought  under 
control;  the  United  States  cannot  do  the 
whole  job  of  feeding  the  hungry.  Other  afflu- 
ent nations,  not  only  food  exporters,  must 


parts  of  Africa,  and  In  particular  the 
Sahel. 

it  >6  clear  that  not  only  the  level  of 
production  in  the  United  States  Is  of  crit- 
ical importance,  but  also  the  degree  of 
response.  Secretary  Butz  feels  that  addi- 
tional food  can  probably  be  provided  for 
the  needy,  but  thus  far  no  positive  steps 
have  been  taken  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  that  direction. 

This  may  well  be  a  critical  harvest  for 
the  entire  world,  and  it  may  be  up  to 
Secretary  Kissinger  to  see  that  the  ad- 
ministration takes  early  steps  to  meet 
these  humanitarian  requirements. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

American  Orain  Crop:  A  Lm  or  Death 

Matter 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale.  Jr.) 

Washinoton, — Farmers  In  the  American 
Southwest  last  week  had  already  begun  the 
harvest  of  what  will  almost  surely  be  a  record 
crop  of  winter  wheat  by  the  time  the  com- 
bines finish  In  North  EMikoU.  In  the  Mid- 
west, tanners  were  planting  a  massive  acre- 
age of  com  and  soybeans. 

A  growing  number  of  statesmen,  interna- 
tional economists  and  Washington  dljalo- 
matlc  officials  have  their  eyes  on  whatf  is 
happening  in  Oklahoma  and  Iowa.  It  Is 
something  new  for  them. 

One  Important  re€«on  for  their  interest 
was  Illustrated  last  week  by  the  latest,  and 
perhaps  direst,  aocount  of  the  creeping  prob- 
lem of  world  malnutrition,  if  not  starvation. 
Henry  R.  Laboulsse,  executive  director  of 
the  United  Nations  ChUdren's  Fund  told  his 
board  of  directors  that  between  400  mllUon 
and  600  mUllon  chUdren  in  the  world  will 
suffer  from  severe  malnutrition. 

One  way  or  another,  the  success  this  year 
of  the  American  farmers  could  well  deter- 
mme  whether  the  problem  cited  by  Mr. 
Laboulsse  gets  worse  or  better.  Troubling 
as  It  may  be  in  some  ways  to  the  Administra- 
tion and  others,  the  United  States  is  more 
than  ever  the  "breadbasket  of  the  world." 
But,  where  once  America  had  food  surpluses 
to  give  away  to  the  starving,  now  there  are 
none.  What  wiU  be  available  for  Europe  and 


Japan,  who  can  pai^as  well  as  to  the  hungry     help,  with  grain  or  money, 
of  India  and  Malk  who  probably  can't,  must         That  may  Include,   ironically,  the  Soviet 

Union,  which  may  again  be  buUding  stocks 


come  from  what  the  fields  produce  this  year. 

A  starting  point  in  examining  the  problem 
must  be  those  undernourished  chUdren. 
Where  are  they? 

Lester  R.  Brown,  of  the  Overseas  Develop- 
ment Council  In  Washington,  says  that  "at 
least  80  per  cent  and  perhaps  more"  of  the 
world's  severe  malnutrition,  which  includes 
adults.  Is  In  two  geographical  areas: 

The  Indian  subcontinent,  which  Includes 
about  750  million  people  in  India,  Pakistan 
and  Bangladesh,  not  all  of  whom,  of  course, 
are  malnourished. 


after  the  disastrous  1972  harvest.  The  United 
States  has  welcomed  a  contribution  of  $50- 
mUUon  by  Saudi  Arabia,  a  grain  Importer, 
to  the  relatively  modest  world  food  program 
of  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization, 

Tlie  worsening  food  situation  Is  particu- 
larly depressing  in  light  of  the  high  hopes 
frequently  expressed  a  few  years  ago  that 
the  "green  revolution"  and  Iti  maob  hlglMT 
yields  of  wheat  and  rice  would  end  famine. 
India,  for  example,  was  confident  of  self- 
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Bufflclency.  Tbe  Oreen  Revolution  still  helps, 
but  It  has  encountered  Its  own  problems, 
among  them  the  world  fertilizer  shortage. 
In  any  case,  it  Is  probable  that  the  United 
States  will  be  called  upon  this  year  for  more 
food  aid.  and  one  of  those  pressing  for  the 
aid  win  be  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger.  Even 
he.  supposedly  a  man  who  doesn't  care  much 
for  economics,  has  begun,  according  to  good 
authority,  to  read  crop  reports. 


REPEAL    OP    PERCE>rrAGE    DEPLE- 
TION ALLOWANCE 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  the  growing  support  for 
the  repeal  of  the  oil  depletion  allowance. 
Clearly,  the  time  has  come  to  eliminate 
this  wasteful  and  inefficient  subsidy  to 
the  oil  companies  and  to  require  these 
companies  to  pay  their  fair  share  of 
taxes. 

On  May  14,  Senators  Magitoson,  Jack- 
son, and  I  Introduced  amendment  1326  to 
H.R.  8217  which  would  repeal  the  oil  de- 
pletion subsidy  effective  January  1.  1974. 

Since  that  time  a  number  of  Senators 
have  joined  with  us  in  our  effort.  They 
are  Senators  Humphrzy,  Kennedy,  Mon- 
OALZ,  Bath,  Clark,  Hart,  Muskie,  Met- 
ZENBAUM,  Pastore,  and  Case. 

I  know  that  many  of  these  Senators 
have  offered  a  comprehensive  package  of 
reforms  in  the  Senate  which  will  be 
brought  up  as  amendments  to  HJl.  8217. 

I  am  supportive  of  much  of  their  work. 

The  Kennedy-Mondale  tax  cut  pro- 
posal Is,  in  my  judgment,  a  measure 
which  is  urgently  needed  not  only  to  pro- 
vide a  needed  fiscal  boost  to  the  economy, 
but  to  help  the  beleaguered  taxpayers  of 
this  country  In  their  never-ending  battle 
with  inflation. 

I  also  fully  support  the  efforts  of  Sen- 
ators Humphrey,  Bayh,  Clark.  Hart. 
Kennedy,  Mondale,  Muskie,  and  Met- 
ZENBAxnc  to  strengthen  the  minimum  tax 
and  to  repeal  the  Domestic  International 
Sales  Corporation — DISC — system  of  tax 
incentives  for  exports. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  assess  priorities 
in  tax  reform,  it  is  clear  that  one  of  the 
most  important  steps  needed  to  restore 
equity  in  our  tax  system  is  repeal  of  the 
oil  depletion  allowance.  Senator  Hum- 
phrey has  taken  a  leading  role  in  the 
effort  to  remove  this  glaring  tax  loop- 
hole from  the  lawbooks  and  I  am  sure 
that  with  his  support  we  can  begin  to 
restore  equity  to  our  tax  system. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  co- 
sponsors  of  the  Rlblcoff-Magnuson 
amendment  to  the  oil  depletion  allowance 
be  printed  in  the  Record  : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  of  co- 
sponsors  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

COSPDNSOKINC     SENATOBS 

Mr.  RlblcofT.  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Clark.  Mr. 
Hart.  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Mondale.  Mr.  Muskie, 
Mr.  Metzenbaum.  B^.  I>astore,  and  Mr.  Case. 


HISTORICAL  PROCEDURES  AND 
PRECEDENTS  OP  SENATE  IM- 
PEACHMENT TRIAUS 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  John  H. 
Averlll.  an  outstanding  journalist  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  has  written  a  care- 
fully researched  article  on  the  historical 


procedures  and  precedents  of  Senate  im- 
peachment trlsds. 

While  no  one  can  predict  with  cer- 
taintly  the  result  of  the  present  impeach- 
ment inquiry  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  believe  my  colleagues  will  find 
Mr.  Averlll's  article  of  great  interest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
How  To  Impeach?  Hazt  OtnoAifcc  Prom  the 

Past;  Congress  Searches  roB  Proceedings 

OF  1868 

(By  John  H.  AverUl) 

Washington. — Precisely  at  1  p.m..  the  chief 
justice  of  the  United  States  took  over  the 
unfamiliar  chair  of  the  president  of  the  Sen- 
ate with  this  declaration: 

"Senators,  I  attend  the  Senate  In  obedience 
to  your  notice  for  the  purpose  of  joining  with 
you  In  forming  a  court  of  impeachment  for 
the  trial  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  I  am  now  ready  to  take  the  oath." 

Those  were  the  words  of  Salmon  P.  Chase 
on  March  5,  1868.  as  he  began  presiding,  as 
prescribed  by  t^e  Constitution,  over  the  na- 
tion's only  presidential  Impeachment  trial. 

Chase  presided  over  the  Senate  for  41  days 
In  the  months  of  March.  AprU  and  May  as  a 
committee  of  seven  House  members  sought 
to  convict  President  Andrew  Johnson  of  11 
charges  of  "high  crimes  and  misdemeanors." 

After  seven  days  of  procedural  wrangling 
and  34  days  of  actual  trial,  the  House  com- 
mittee failed  by  one  vote  to  muster  the  two- 
thirds  Senate  majority  needed  for  conviction 
and  Johnson  was  acquitted. 

Today,  with  another  presidential  Impeach- 
ment looming,  the  records  of  the  Johnson 
trial  are  In  demand  as  members  of  Congress 
grope  for  guidelines. 

However,  the  Johnson  trial  leaves   much, 


These  26  rules  cover  11  pages  of  the  924- 
page  "Senate  manual — containing  the  stand- 
ing rules,  orders,  laws  and  resolutions  affect- 
ing the  business  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate." 

As  a  further  guide  to  a  presidential  Im- 
peachment, the  Senate  has  a  three-volume, 
1,640-page  set  of  the  transcript,  memoranda 
and  other  details  of  the  Andrew  Johnson 
trial. 

In  contrast,  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  few  formal  rules  governing  Its  role  In  the 
Impeachment  process.  The  House  relies  on 
precedents  established  by  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, on  which  the  U.S.  Impeachment  proce- 
dure Is  based,  and  by  Congress  itself  In  past 
Impeachments.  These  precedents,  which  have 
not  been  officially  updated  since  1907.  take 
up  727  pages  of  volume  3  of  "Hinds"  Prece- 
dents of  the  House  of  Representatives." 

In  writing  the  Constitution  In  1787.  the 
Founding  Fathers  borrowed  from  the  British 
system,  under  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, acting  as  the  "grand  Inquest  of  the 
nation,"  Initiated  and  proOTcuted  Impeach- 
ments, while  the  House  of  Lords  tried  the 
cases  in  the  dual  roles  of  jurors  and  judges. 

Thus  the  Constitution  vests  the  House 
with  "the  sole  power  of  Impeachment"  and 
the  Senate  with  "the  sole  power  to  try  all 
Impeachments." 

Unlike  the  British  practice,  which  In  the 
past  permitted  Parliament  to  Impeach  any- 
one, Including  private  citizens,  and  impose 
penalties  up  to  death.  Congress  may  impeach 
only  "civil  officers  of  the  United  States."  And 
the  penalty  shall  not  exceed  removal  from 
office  and  disqualification  to  hold  any  federal 
office  in  the  future. 

Since  the  Constitution  went  into  effect 
in  1789,  the  House  has  undertaken  many 
lmpeEu;hment  inquiries,  such  as  the  abortive 
one  In  1970  against  Supreme  Court  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas. 

But  the  House  has  impeached  only  13  fed- 
eral   officials — one    President,    one    Cabinet 


uncharted  as  an  impeachment  road  map  for\    officer,  one  senator  and  10  judges.  Of  these, 
1974  '<~«U  but  one  resulted   In  Senate  trials.  The 

Indeed,  the  Impeachment  process  has  been  Exception  was  Mark  H.  Delahay.  a  federal 
employed  so  rarely — there  have  been  only  12  Judge  who  resigned  In  1873  after  the  House 
Senate  trials,  the  most  recent  In  1936— that     voted  to  Impeach  him  but  before  the  charges 


the  guidelines  that  exist  are  frequently  am- 
biguous and  sometimes  wrong,  in  the  view  of 
legal  authorities. 

Yet.  it  was  the  Johnson  trial  In  1868  that 
produced  most  of  the  ground  rules  on  which 
the  Senate  relies  for  the  mechanics  of  an  im- 
peachment trial. 

Among  these  Is  the  oath  to  which  Chief 
Justice  Chase  referred  when  be  first  took  over 
the  Senate  gavel  in  the  Johnson  trial. 

With  Samuel  Nelson,  senior  associate  jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  administering  the 
oath.  Chase  gave  this  vow: 

"I  do  solemnly  swear  that  in  all  things 
appertaining  to  the  trial  of  Impeachment  of 
Andrew  Johnson.  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  will  do  impartial  justice  according 
to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws:  So  help 
me  God." 

Then  one  by  one.  In  further  accordance 
with  the  newly  adopted  Senate  rules.  Chase 
administered  the  same  oath  to  each  member 
of  the  Senate,  who  would  sit  as  jurors  in  the 
presidential  trial. 

Again,  as  stipulated  by  the  rules,  the  Sen- 
ate's sergeant-at-arms  at  the  time,  Oeorge  T. 
Brown,  delivered  this  somber  admonition  at 
the  opening  of  each  trial  session: 

"Hear  ye!  Hear  ye!  Hear  ye!  All  persons 
are  commanded  to  keep  ^ilence.  on  pain  of 
Imprisonment,  wbUe  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  exhibiting  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  articles  of  Impeachment 
against  Andrew  Johnson.  President  of  the 
United  States." 

The  same  words,  except  for  the  name  and 
title  of  the  person  being  Impeached,  exist 
today  in  the  second  of  the  Senate's  26  rules 
governing  an  Impeachment  trial. 


or  articles  of  impeachment  were  prepared. 
The  case  was  then  dropped. 

Of  the  12  Impeachments  that  went  to  trial 
in  the  Senate,  two  cases  were  dismissed,  six 
resulted  In  acquittal  and  four,  all  Involving 
judges,  ended  in  conviction. 

Impeachment  is  not  equivalent  to  removal 
from  office.  Impeachment  by  tl\e  House  is  a 
first  step  and  is  equivalent  to  a  formal  ac- 
cusation or  an  indictment.  Removal  requires 
conviction  by  a  two-thirds  majority  vote 
In  the  Senate. 

However,  an  Impeachment  is  comparable 
to  a  court  proceeding  In  only  a  very  gen- 
eral way. 

This  is  because  an  impeachment  Is  essen- 
tially a  political  action.  Since  the  Constitu- 
tion does  not  spell  out  details  of  how  an 
Impeachment  should  be  conducted,  the 
ground  rules  are  whatever  a  simple  majority 
in  the  House  or  Senate  wants  them  to  be. 
They  can  even  be  changed  in  the  course  of 
an  Impeachment  trial,  as  happened  at  times 
during  the  Johnson  trial. 

In  contrast,  court  proceeding^  are  bound 
by  rigid  rules  of  evidence  and  ay  centuries 
of  binding  precedents.  Furthermore,  a  con- 
viction in  any  court  can  be  appealed  to  a 
higher  court.  There  Is  no  appeal  from  an 
impeachment  conviction. 

With  the  chief  justice  presiding  in  a  pres- 
idential trial,  he  would  t^^-to  make  the  pro- 
ceedings conform  as  closely  as  possible  to  a 
courtroom  pattern. 

Yet,  as  Chief  Justice  Chase  learned  in  1868. 
the  Senate  Is  supreme  and  he  was  overruled 
several  times  on  the  admissibility  of  evi- 
dence. On  one  occasion,  after  be  agreed  to 
permit  testimony  by  key  witnesses  called  by 
the  President's  lawyers  and  the  Senate  re- 


Tcraed  him.  Chase  complained  bitterly  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend. 

Describing  himself  as  "greatly  disap- 
pointed and  pained"  by  the  Senate  action. 
Chase  said  "the  vote,  I  fear,  indicated  a  pur- 
pose which,  if  earned  Into  effect,  wUl  not 
satisfy  the  American  people,  unless  they  are 
prepared  to  admit  that  Congress  Is  above  the 
Constitution." 

While  it  would  be  hazardoxis  to  draw 
many  parallels  between  the  Andrew  John- 
son trial  and  the  one  that  could  engulf  Pres- 
ident Nixon,  a  look  at  what  happened  In  the 
Johnson  proceedings  can  be  Instructive. 

Today's  political  atmosphere  Is  not  as 
poisonous  as  that  in  1868. 

Then,  the  Civil  War  had  ended  barely 
three  years  earlier.  The  South  was  Imblt- 
tered,  prostrate,  under  military  occupation 
by  Northern  armies  and  mostly  unrepre- 
sented in  Congress. 

The  North  and  the  Republican  majorities 
that  controlled  the  House  and  the  Senate 
were  split  over  how  to  treat  the  coiiquered 
South. 

Johnson  was  detested  by  the  Radical  Re- 
publican bloc  m  the  North  that  had  spear- 
headed the  movement  to  abolish  slavery 
and  was  determined  to  award  full  civil  rights 
to  Southern  blacks.  / 

Johnson,  a  Southern  Democrat  in  a  Re- 
publican administration,  was  a  political  ar- 
cldent.  Because  as  a  Tennessee  senator. 
Johnson  had  been  the  only  Southerner  in 
the  State  to  remain  loyal  to  the  Union. 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  had  picked  him 
as  his  vice  presidential  running  mate  on  the 
Republican  ticket  in  1864. 

Succeeding  to  the  Presidency  after  Lin- 
coln's assassination,  Johnson  sought  to  carry 
out  Lincoln's  reconstruction  policy  of  treat- 
ing the  South  with  moderation  and  compas- 
sion. 

That  policy  was  scorned  by  the  Radical 
Republicans  even  while  Lincoln  was  alive. 
But  Lincoln  was  a  strong  leader,  a  gifted 
politician  with  a  superb  sense  of  humor 
and  timing.  Jackson  lacked  those  assets  and 
his  stubborn  and  often  angry  defiance  of 
his  congressional  critics  led  them  to  seek  his 
downfall. 

An  Initial  attempt  to  impeach  Johnson 
failed  when  the  House,  by  a  vote  of  108  to 
57.  killed  an  impeachment  resolution  by  its 
Judiciary  Conmilttee  on  Dec.  7.  1867. 

But  on  the  following  Feb.  21.  Johnson  took 
the  step  that  made  impeachment  inevitable. 
He  fired  Secretary  of  War  Edwin  M.  Stan- 
ton, an  ally  of  the  Radical  Republicans,  for 
insubordination. 

Stanton's  friends  contended  the  firing  was 
Illegal  under  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act.  which 
Congress  had  enacted  by  overriding  a  John- 
son veto  on  March  2.  1867.  Among^ther 
things,  that  act  prohibited  without 
of  the  Senate  the  firing  of  any  Cab: 


voted  126  to  45  to  impeach  President  John- 
son. 

House  Speaker  Schuyler  Colfax  (R-Ind.). 
who  himself  was  the  subject  of  an  unsuc- 
cessful Impeachment  inquiry  when  he  was 
Vice  P>resldent  in  1873,  appointed  Stevens 
and  Rep.  John  A.  Bingham  (R-Ohio)  to  ad- 
vise the  Senate  of  the  House  action. 

On  Feb.  25.  only  four  days  after  the  Stan- 
ton flrlrg.  the  two-man  House  committee 
appeared  before  the  Senate  and  delivered 
this  message : 

"Mr.  President,  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  we  appear  at  the  bar  of  the 
Senate,  and  in  the  name  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  of  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  we  do  Impeach  Andrew  John- 
son. President  of  the  United  States,  of  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office;  and  we 
do  further  inform  the  Senate  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  in  due  time  exhibit 
particular  articles  of  impeachment  against 
him.  and  make  good  the  same;  and  in  their 
name  we  do  demand  that  the  Senate  take 
order  for  the  appearances  of  the  said  An- 
drew Johnson  to  answer  to  said  impeach- 
ment." 

In  response,  the  Senate  named  a  special 
seven-man  committee  to  draft  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  the  Impeachment  trial. 

Meanwhile,  a  special  House  committee 
was  at  work  preparing  articles  of  Impeach- 
ment and  on  Feb.  29  It  submitted  nine  ar- 
ticles, all  dealing  with  the  Stanton  firing,  to 
the  House. 

In  the  angry  debate  that  ensued.  Rep.  Al- 
bert G.  Burr  (D-Ill.)  tore  into  the  Repub- 
licans advocatmg  Impeachment  with  words 
that  were  to  prove  prophetic. 

"Go  on  with  your  project  of  Impeach- 
ment." Burr  declared.  "Pass  your  articles 
here  by  a  party  vote,  under  whip  and  spur. 
Carry  them  to  the  bar  of  the  Senate  and  sus- 
tain them  there  by  a  party  vote,  and  the  time 
will  come  when  reflection  will  secure  your 
condemnation  by  the  American  people." 

Burr's  prophecy  has  found  wide  concur- 
rence among  historians.  They  have  taken 
the  view  that  the  charges  against  Johnson 
were  flimsy  ones  that  did  not  Justify  Im- 
peachment and  that  the  trial  was  a  miscar- 
riage of  justice  save  for  the  fact  that  John- 
son was  acquitted. 

In  the  1868  House  debate  on  the  articles 
of  impeachment.  Republican  speakers  were 
harsh  in  replying  to  their  Democratic  crit- 
ics, who  were  pro-Johnson. 

Rep.  Harry  P.  H.  Bromwlll  (R-IU.)  said  at 
one  point : 

"This  worship  of  the  one-man  power  at 
the  White  House  has  become  with  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  almost  a  fetish  worship — a  su- 
perstition as  unmanly  and  degrading  as  that 
the  benighted  Africans  (Southern  blacks) 
much  despise 


--  -"  -        J  ,1     .w  I  o       .«  ii.  lo  right  in  considering  this  tmpeach- 

cer  who  had  been  confirmed  by  thel  Senate.     ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

Johnson  insisted  the  act  was  an  udconstl-     .t„hHshBrt  shnnrincT  m«ifPB«np»  with  mftHr« 
tutlonal    infringement    on    his    presidential 
prerogative — a  position  that  was  affirmed  by 


the  Supreme  Court  several  years  later. 

But  on  the  day  Stanton  was  fired.  Rep. 
John  Covode  (R-Pa.)  arose  in  the  House  with 
these  words:  « 

"I  rise  to  a  privileged  question.  I  offer  the 
following  resolution:  'Resolved,  that  An- 
drew Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  be  Impeached  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors.'  " 

The  resolution  was  promptly  referred  to 
the  House  Reconstruction  Committee, 
headed  by  Rep.  Thaddeus  Stevens  (R-Pa.), 
an  ailing  leader  of  the  Radical  Republicans. 

Unlike  today's  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, which  btis  been  considering  Impeach- 
ment resolutions  against  President  Nixon 
since  last  October,  the  Stevens  committee 
met  the  following  day.  a  Saturday,  for 
"hardly  an  hour."  according  to  one  critic, 
and  approved  the  Covode  resolution. 

On    the    following    Monday,    the    House 


tabllshed  showing  malfeasance  with  malice 
aforethought,  to  consider  In  aggravation  of 
the  case  the  many  malfeasances  and  usurpa- 
tions which  have  heretofore  marked  the  line 
of  Andrew  Johnson's  presidential  career." 

Then  there  were  the  remarks  of  Thad- 
deus Stevens  In  the  second  and  final  day 
of  House  debate  when  he  persuaded  the 
House  to  add  still  another  article  of  im- 
peachment. It  was  a  catchall  article,  catalog- 
ing all  the  major  complaints  against  Johnaon 
and  designed  to  make  the  strongest  possible 
case  against  him. 

"If  my  article  be  Inserted."  Stevens  said, 
"what  chance  has  Andrew  Johnson  to  es- 
cape, even  If  all  the  rest  of  the  articles  should 
fall?  Unfortunate  man.  thus  surrounded, 
hampered,  tangled  In  the  meshes  of  his  own 
wickedness — unfortunate,  unhappy  man.  be- 
hold your  doom." 

The  Stevens  article  was  overwhelmingly 
approved,  along  with  still  another  offered  on 
the  floor,  as  the  House  voted  to  present  the 
Senate  with  11  articles  of  Impeachment. 


To  prosecute  the  case,  the  House  elected 
a  seven-man  committee,  headed  by  Ohio's 
Bingham,  to  act  as  House  managers  of  Im- 
peachment. During  the  trial  they  were  ad- 
dressed as  "Mr.  Manager.  .  .  ." 

Although  it  is  traditional  that  the^Ufll^l 
being  lmp>eached  be  present  for  h^  Senrb 
trial,   the   rules  declare   that   if  h*   fails   to' 
appear  "the  trial  shall  proceed,  nevertheless, 
as  upon  a  plea  of  not  guilty."  / 

President  Johnson  chose  not /to  make  a 
single  appearance  during  his  tnal.  Instead, 
he  was  represented  by  a  panel  of  distin- 
guished lawyers,  whom  Raoul  (^erger.  the 
Harvard  authority  on  impeachment,  de- 
scribed as  "as  valiant  a  group  of  advocates 
as  can  be  found  in  the  annals  of  the  Ameri- 
can bar." 

They  Included  Benjamin  R.  Curtis  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, who  had  resigned  from  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  after  writing  one  of  the  two 
dissents  in  the  Dred  Scott  case:  Henry  Stan- 
bery  of  Kentucky,  who  resigned  as  attorney 
general  to  defend  the  President,  and  William 
M.  Evarts  of  New  York,  who  was  to  become 
secretary  of  state  in  1877  under  President 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes. 

Being  counsel  for  the  President  was  not 
a  popular  role  In  the  violently  anti-Johnson 
atmosphere  on  Capitol  Hill  at  the  time 

In  his  book  "Impeachment:  The  Constttu^ 
tlonal  Problems."  Berger  wrote  that  the 
House  managers  "indulged  in  vituperation 
without  restraint  by  the  Senate;  yet  defense 
counsel,  who  must  have  felt  themselves  In 
the  midst  of  a  pack  of  wolves,  never  lost 
their  composure,  never  departed  from  meas- 
ured, reasoned  advocacy." 

When  the  defense  lawyers  made  their  in- 
itial appearance  in  the  Senate.  Stanbery 
asked  that  the  defense  be  given  40  days  to 
prepare  their  case. 

But  the  Senate  was  In  little  mood  for 
delay  and  gave  the  President  10  days  to  file 
his  answers  to  the  articles  of  impeachment. 
On  March  23  he  submitted  detailed  re- 
sponses, challenging  the  legality  of  the  Ten- 
ure of  Office  Act  he  was  accused  of  violating, 
and  the  trial  was  set  to  begin  on  March  30. 

For  the  members  of  the  Senate,  the  trial 
placed  them  in  the  unfamiliar  role  of  be- 
ing muzzled.  All  the  arguments,  motions, 
examination  and  cross-examination  of  wlt- 
ne.s.se^  were  handled  by  the  House  managers 
and  the  defense  lawyers. 

If  a  senator  wished  to  ask  a  question  he 
had  to  put  It  In  writing  and  submit  it  to  the 
chief  justice,  who  would  read  It. 

However,  demonstrating  how  little  Its  char- 
acter has  changed,  the  Senate  spent  three 
days  before  the  trial  debating,  sometimes 
acrimoniously,  how  to  allocate  seats  in  the 
Senate  gallery  to  the  public. 

The  Senate  eventually  decide  to  issue 
1.000  tickets  a  day.  most  of  them  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  members  of  the  Senate  and 
House.  Since  the  galleries  contained  just  866 
seats,  compared  to  616  now,  the  aisles  were 
often  jammed  and  the  sergeant-at-arms  was 
tJmost  flred  for  falling  to  keep  order. 

Another  major  seating  problem  that  would 
occur  now  would  be  how  to  accommodate 
members  of  the  House.  During  the  Johnaon 
trial  the  entire  House  membership  attend- 
ed each  trial  session.  Since  the  membership 
then  numbered  193  compared  to  435  today, 
they  were  able  to  be  seated  In  the  rear  of 
the  Senate  chamber.  There  were  then  64 
senators:  today  there  are  100. 

Yet  another  problem  to  be  decided  In  an- 
other presidential  trial  would  be  the  ques- 
tion of  the  voting  rights  of  the  chief  Justice. 
On  at  least  one  occasion.  Chief  Justice 
Chase  voted  to  break  a  tie  on  a  question 
involving  trial  procedure.  There  was  an  Im- 
mediate effort  to  revise  Senate  rules  to  pre- 
vent the  chief  justice  from  voting.  But  no 
decision  was  reached  and  the  precedent  of 
his  voting  was  left. 

However.  Senate  Mlnwlty  Whip  Robert  C. 
Byrd  (D-W.  Va.),  an  authority  on  Senate 
rvUes.  and  the  current  Senate  parliamentar- 
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Ian.  Dr.  Floyd  M.  Rlddlck.  talu  th«  view  that 
the  chief  Justice  abould  not  vote. 

"I  see  no  grounds  for  the  chief  Justice  to 
have  the  right  to  vote."  Byrd  said. 

Rlddlck  said  It  would  be  a  matter  the 
Senate  would  have  to  decide. 

If  there  Is  an  Impeachment  and  If  the 
Senate  falls  to  reach  a  verdict  before  the 
end  of  the  94th  Congress,  the  trial  would 
resume  In  the  new  Congress,  according  to 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield.  He 
said  newly  elected  senators  would  be  pro- 
vided with  transcripts  of  the  proceedings  to 
date. 

Prom  a  dramatic  standpoint,  the  Johnson 
trial  reached  Its  climax  on  May  IS,  1868, 
when  the  Senate  agreed  to  begin  voting  on 
the  articles  of  Impeachment. 

Believing  the  11th  article  to  be  the  strong- 
est charge  bgalnst  the  President,  the  House 
managers  persuaded  the  Senate  to  vote  on 
that  first. 

As  the  secretAry  of  the  Senate  called  the 
roll,  the  chief  Justice  would  pose  this  ques- 
tion to  each  senator  as  his  name  was  called : 

"Mr.  Senator  .  .  .  how  say  you?  Is  the 
resp>ondent.  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of 
the  United  States,  guilty,  ox  not  guilty,  of  a 
high  misdemeanor,  as  charged  In  this  article 
of  Impeachment?" 

Thirty-flve  senators  replied  "guilty"  and 
IB  "not  guilty."  Since  this  was  one  vote  shy 
of  the  two-thirds  majority  required  for  con- 
viction, the  President  was  acquitted  on  that 
article. 

The  senator  credited  by  history  for  saving 
the  President  was  Edmimd  O.  Ross  (R- 
Kan.),  one  of  seven  Republicans  who  voted 
for  acquittal. 

Roes,  whose  vote  earned  blm  a  chapter 
In  the  late  John  P.  Kennedy's  book.  "Profiles 
In  Courage,"  stood  out  from  the  others  be- 
«auae  he  was  the  lone  senator  whose  posi- 
tion remained  unknown  until  the  last. 

Following  their  defeat  on  Article  11,  the 
antl-Johnaon  forces  obtained  a  10-day  recess 
In  an  effort  to  change  votes. 

But  when  the  Senate  reconvened  on  May 
ae  and  voted  on  two  other  articles,  the  result 
was  Identical  with  the  earlier  vote,  35  to  19. 
The  Johnson  foes  then  threw  In  the  towel 
and  the  trial  ended  with  the  President  ac- 
quitted. 


A   TRIBUTE   TO   EARL  WILSON   ON 
HIS  68TH  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly, I  received  a  letter  from  a  dear  friend 
and  advisor,  Leon  Chamey,  concerning 
the  approaching  68th  birthday  of  col- 
umnist Earl  Wilson. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  share 
Mr.  Chamey's  thoughts  with  my  col- 
leagues, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  his  letter  to  me  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mat  16.  1974. 
Hon.  Vamck  Hastxx. 

VS.  Senate,  Bustell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DSAB  ScNAToa  Habtkx:  On  May  SOth,  Earl 
Wilson,  one  of  America's  most  famous  syndi- 
cated columnlsu,  wlU  celebrate  his  esth 
birthday.  As  one  who  hse  had  the  privilege 
of  advising  you  from  time  to  time  on  Immi- 
gration matters,  I  have  had  the  occasion  to 
meet  Earl  Wilson  and  to  know  of  bis  abiding 
concern  for  human  rights. 

Although  Earl  Wilson  may  be  known  to 
most  people  for  bis  "It  Happened  Last  Night" 
column  which  focuses  on  the  doings  of  people 
In  show  business,  the  American  people 
should  be  aware  of  his  humaneness  and  his 
willingness  to  help  those  who  are  deprived 
or  persecuted. 


This  past  January.  Earl  Wilson  asked  me 
for  an  interview.  We  talked  about  the  plight 
of  oppressed  people.  Following  our  conver- 
sation, Mr.  Wilson  took  fully  one-half  of  his 
regular  column  to  make  the  public  aware  of 
the  tragic  problem  of  three  Russian  dissi- 
dents In  danger  of  losing  their  freedom. 

As  a  direct  result  of  this  and  many  prior 
writings,  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  instrumental 
In  alleviating  the  despair  and  suffering  of 
oppressed  human  beings. 

In  the  American  tradition,  be  has  selflessly 
and  unhesitatingly  lent  his  name,  effort  and 
column  to  alert  millions  of  his  readers  to  the 
tragic  problem  of  people  who  are  denied 
their  basic  rights.  Because  of  the  concern 
and  courage  of  people  in  private  life  like  Earl 
Wilson,  and  people  in  Congress  such  as  your- 
self, many  of  these  people  are  living  In  free- 
dom today. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wilson's 
mother,  Mrs.  Cloe  Wilson,  lives  in  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  and  because  of  your  deep 
personal  involvement  In  International  hu- 
man Justice,  I  believe  that  it  would  be  most 
appropriate  lor  you  to  pay  tribute  to  this 
man  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  so  that  his 
devotion  to  his  fellow  man  can  be  recorded 
permanently  and  serve  as  a  lasting  testi- 
monial. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Lion  Chaxnct. 


A  NEW  STATUTORY  BASIS  FOR 
FEDERAL  PROCURMENT 

Mr.  CHILES  Mr.  President,  ever  since 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee 
(Mr.  Ervxn)  decided  last  year  to  create 
a  new  ad  hoc  Subcommittee  on  Federal 
Procurement,  we  have  been  attempt- 
ing to  direct  our  attention  on  the  moflt 
Important  and  critical  Federal  procure- 
ment reforms  that  were  recom- 
mended by  the  Congressional  Commis- 
sion on  Government  Procurement. 

The  No.  1  priority  Item  for  attention 
was  the  creation  of  the  central  office  of 
Federal  procurement  policy.  Legislation 
to  create  this  office  (S.  2510)  has  now 
passed  the  Senate  and  I  anticipate  im- 
der  the  leadership  of  Congressman  Chst 
HoLiFiELD  in  the  House,  we  will  see  this 
office  established  by  law  this  year. 

Among  the  other  high  priority  areas 
for  procurement  reform  that  will  be  the 
high  payoff  measures  is  the  need  to  pro- 
vide a  new  modernized  and  con- 
solidated procurement  statute  to  re- 
place the  current  statutory  fragmenta- 
tion that  exists. 

The  basic  problem  is  that  procurement 
law  Is  presently  split  between  the  Armed 
Services  Procurement  Act  and  the 
Federal  Property  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act,  a  division  that  no  longer  serves 
the  needs  of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
individual  agencies,  or  the  American 
ttucpayer.  The  need  to  provide  such  a 
new  statutory  baseline  for  procurement 
was  one  of  the  Commission's  most  im- 
portant and  urgent  reforms. 

At  a  recent  subcommittee  meeting. 
Senator  Roth,  the  ranking  minority 
member.  Senator  Nuwh,  Senator  Hud- 
OLCSTON,  Senator  Brock,  and  myself 
agreed  that  our  Intention  this  year 
should  Include  moving  a  new  procure- 
ment statute.  A  draft  is  now  being  pre- 
pared tmd  we  expect  to  be  holding  beai^ 
Ings  after  introducing  the  bin  in  co- 
operation with  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 


In  advance  of  direct  legislative  action, 
I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  informa- 
tion of  my  colleagues  an  excellent  article 
describing  some  of  the  current  problems 
that  exist  under  the  Armed  Services 
Procurement  Act. 

The  article,  which  discusses  not  only 
the  present  status  but  also  the  history 
and  evolution  of  the  Armed  Services 
Procurement  Act  of  1947,  was  written 
by  Mr.  Robert  B.  Hall,  currently  Assist- 
ant Director  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  Procurement  tmd  Systems  Acqui- 
sition Division.  In  addition  to  his  long 
and  distinguished  career  with  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  Mr.  Hall  also 
serves  as  the  study  leader  for  one  of  the 
procurement  commission's  most  im- 
portant and  controversial  study  areas, 
acquisition  of  major  systems. 

Mr.  President,  in  anticipation  of  fu- 
ture Senate  action  on  the  procurement 
statutes,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Hall's  article  be  printed  In  full  in 
the  RicoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Th«   Abmxo  Services  PsocuaxMXMT  Act  or 

1947   Should   Be   Refobmxo 

(By   Robert   B.   Hall) 

OAO  has  consistently  taken  the  position 
that  the  preferred  method  of  Oovamment 
procurement  should  be  on  the  basis  of 
formal  advertising  because  It  Is  considered  to 
be  the  method  best  designed  to  obtain  the 
most  advantageous  contract  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  give  all  Interested  parties  an 
opportunity  to  compete  for  the  Govern- 
ment's business  on  an  equal  basis.  The 
Armed  Services  Procurement  Act  of  1947  re- 
flects this  preference.  In  the  following  article, 
the  author  takes  issue  with  this  concept  as 
applied  to  much  of  defense  and  space  pro- 
curement and  develops  his  personal  view  as 
to  the  desirability  of  changes  in  the  law. 

The  opinions  expressed  in  this  article  are 
those  of  the  author  and  do  not  represent 
official  OAO  positions. 

POrmaUy  advertised  procurement  pervades 
the  whole  structure  of  the  Armed  Services 
Procurement  Act  of  1947.*  It  Is,  In  fact,  man- 
datory and  the  only  procurement  method 
formally  recognized  In  the  act.  The  reigning 
Inference  Is  that  formally  advertised  pro- 
curement Is  universally  applicable  and  the 
"one  best  way." 

This  procurement  method,  most  everyone 
wUl  agree.  Is  very  efficient  In  Its  proper 
arena:  the  buying  of  low-technology,  stand- 
ard Items,  it  has  enhanced  full  and  free 
competition  and  has  saved  money  for  the 
taxpayers.  But  for  acquiring  complex  prod- 
ucts, Including  major  weapon  and  space  sys- 
tems, it  baa  little  or  no  relevance.  As  indi- 
cated in  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Posture 
Statement  for  fiscal  year  1970:  •  •  •  The 
complexity  of  most  military  products  Is  such 
that  formal  advertisement  procedures  simply 
cannot  be  made  to  work  In  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  •  •  *.  It  Is  the  substance,  rather 
than  the  form,  of  competition  which  should 
be  of  principal  concern  to  the  Congress  and 
the  public  •  •  •. 

Procurement  niethods  (acquisition  strate- 
gies) for  advanced  technology  devices  have 
departed  markedly — of  necessity — from  the 
formal  advertising  method.  Tha^tatute  does 
not  recognize  these  more  relevant  methods. 
Rather,  It  discriminates  against  them  by 
loading  en  unnecessarily  burdensome  (and 
IneffectUbj)  requirements. 

Even  In  the  minority  of  procurement 
spending  where  formal  advertising  is  used. 
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a  substantial  amount  involves  two-step  pro- 
curement actions  which  embody  competitive 
negotiation  in  the  first  step. 

Patently,  formally  advertised  procurement 
is  out  of  touch  with  the  real  world.  Regula- 
tion and  practice  are  disjoined.  Since  prac- 
tice must  respond  to  fundamental  changes  In 
the  environment,  clearly  It  Is  the  act  that 
should  be  reformed.  A  viable  statute  recog- 
nizes and  deals  with  prevailing  condlttons. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  Is  to  propoee 
certain  major  reforms  to  the  act.  In  thrust 
they  are  not  new;  procurement  literature  of 
the  past  10  to  15  years  has  emphaslssed  the 
need  for  this  kind  of  modernization. 

The  article  first  points  out  the  widespread 
impact  of  this  important  act  on  nearly  all 
Government  procurement  and  much  of  In- 
dustry. Next,  the  history  of  the  act  Is  de- 
scribed to  help  explain  how  Ite  relevancy  has 
withered  away.  The  suggested  reforms,  sum- 
marized Immediately  below,  are  then  dis- 
cussed In  detail.  In  the  conclusion,  methods 
of  bringing  about  and  Implementing  the  re- 
forms are  laid  out. 

This  article  does  not  contend  that  the 
Armed  Services  Procvirement  Act  Is  at  the 
root  of  all  procurement  problems.  Rather, 
that  an  act  which  refiects  the  best  policy 
for  today's  needs  might  also  Improve  under- 
standing and  encourage  progress  in  other 
areas — a  sort  of  chain  reaction  may  set  In. 

In  brief,  the  proposed  reforms  to  the  act 

are: 

1.  Eliminate  the  fiction  of  formal  adver- 
tising as  the  dominant  procurement  method, 
and  the  need  for  redUng  the  "17  exceptions" 
(It  seems  ludicrous  to  contract  for  86  per- 
cent or  more  of  DOD's  needs  on  an  "excep- 
tion" basis) . 

2.  Recognize  acceptable  prociirement  meth- 
ods In  actual  use  and  prescribe  the  criteria 
for  their  application. 

3.  Include  a  statement  of  current  congres- 
sional policy  on  "competition"  based  on  a 
broader  definition  of  the  term,  emphasizing 
the  substance  of  competition  rather  than  Ite 
precise  form. 

4.  Clarify  the  "competitive  range"  and  the 
parameters  within  which  discussions  should 
and  should  not  be  conducted — especially 
when  factors  otber  than  price  are  crucial. 

6.  Illustrate  the  "other  factors"  and  when 
they  become  more  dominant  than  price. 

6.  Improve  communication  with  the  Con- 
gress concerning  procurement  actions  and 
the  degree  and  scale  of  competition. 

7.  Raise  the  formal  advertising  exemption 
from  $3,600  (1958)  to  $6,000,  of  higher,  and 
provide  minimal  policy  guidance  over  some 
7   million   small   procurements   per   year. 

8.  Delete  the  stereotyped  and  pointless 
paperwork  connected  with  preparation  of 
"Determinations  and  Findings"  now  required 
when  using  certain  exceptions  to  formal 
advertising  and  contract  types. 

TK«   ACT'S   r»n>ACT 

The  Armed  Services  Procurement  Act  di- 
rectly applies  to  three  agencies:  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  and  the  Coast 
Guard.  The  procurement  regulations  In  these 
three  agencies  are  quite  voluminous  and 
Implement  the  act  and  other  statutes.  In 
the  DOD,  the  Implementing  document  la 
caUed  the  Armed  Services  Procurement 
Regulation  (ASPR).  NASA  has  the  NASA 
procurement  regulations  (NASA  PRs).  In  all 
other  executive  agencies,  the  Federal  Pro- 
curement Regulations  (FPR)  govern  the 
procurement  practices.  The  FPRs  and  NASA 
PRs  are  Influenced  by  and  for  the  most  part 
patterned  after  the  Armed  Services  Pro- 
curement Regulation.  This  is  understandable 
since  the  title  III  procurement  procedure  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act«  is  patterned  directly  after 
(our  friend)  the  Armed  Services  Procure- 
ment  Act. 
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This  means  that  the  Armed  Service*  Pro- 
curement Act  directly  or  Indirectly  governs 
almost  all  Federal  procurement,  which  ex- 
ceeds $60  billion  annually,  and  Influences 
the  actions  of  some  100,000  people  In  the 
Government  who  participate  In  the  award 
and  administration  of  contracts.  In  addition, 
the  act  and  Its  implementing  regulations 
have  a  direct  Impact  on  thousands  of  private 
companies  in  virtually  every  major  Industry 
In  the  United  States. 

BRIXr  HISTOIY  OF  THX  ACT  ' 

Perhaps  the  history  of  the  Armed  Sei  vices 
Procurement  Act  can  beet  be  sunmied  up  as 
a  compromise  reached  In  1947  between  two 
extremes.  The  one  extreme  was  the  historical 
preference  for  formal  advertising  which  ex- 
isted In  this  country  up  until  the  time  of 
World  War  n.  The  other  extreme  was  the 
almost  universal  use  of  negotiation  during 
World  War  H.  This  latter  extreme  extended 
to  a  prohibition  during  the  war  against  the 
use  of  formal  advertising  unless  the  agency 
was  especially  authorized  by  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board.*  The  act  simply  combined 
these  two  extremes  and  permitted  the  De- 
fense Department  sufficient  leeway  to  go  In 
either  direction.  The  act  said  nothing  about 
obtaining  competition  through  means  other 
than  formal  advertising.  Negotiation  was  and 
stlU  Is  defined  In  the  act  as  "make  without 
formal  advertising." 

HISTORICAL  PRET^fNCX  FOR  lOKMAL 
J|0|nTISIMG 

The  historical  preference  for  formal  ad- 
vertising dates  back  to  the  early  1800's.  A 
literal  interpreution  of  the  first  Federal 
statute.  In  1809,  Indicated  that  contracting 
officers  had  a  choice  between  two  equally 
available  methods  of  procurement,  "open 
purchases"  or  "advertising  for  proposals." 
This  meant  that  Items  could  be  purchased 
m  the  open  market  In  the  manner  of  ordinary 
commercial  transactions  and  negotiations 
used  (negotiation  is  designed  to  give  scope 
to  normal  purchasing  practices  and  permits 
Innovations  In  procedures) . 

However,  In  1829  the  Attorney  General  In- 
terpreted the  original  statute  as  requiring 
advertising  except  where  public  exigencies 
necessitated  Immediate  contract  perform- 
ance. Thus,  groundwork  was  laid  for  using 
formally  advertised  bidding  as  a  foundation 
for  the  competitive  bidding  system  in  the 
Federal  Government.  In  1842.  a  statute  was 
passed  requiring  advertised  bidding  for  sta- 
tionery supplies  and  printing.  In  1860,  a 
landmark  statute  was  passed  requiring  ad- 
vertising for  supplies  and  services  by  all 
departments  of  the  Government.  It  was  In- 
corporated In  1874  in  section  3709  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  and  with  certain  exceptions 
continued  to  regulate  military  procurement 
up  until  World  War  n. 

THE   17   EXCEPTIONS 

The  first  legislative  exceptions  to  formal 
advertising  were  for  "public  exigency"  (fires 
and  floods)  and  "personal  services."  Through 
the  1800's  and  up  until  World  War  n,  eight 
additional  exceptions  were  added  in  order  to 
exempt  procvirements  such  as  medical  sup- 
plies (1846),  purchases  outside  the  United 
States  (1846),  perUhable  goods  (1847),  pur- 
chases for  national  emergencies  ( 1884) ,  small 
purchases  (1892),  and  a  catchaU  type  excep- 
tion (number  10)  to  be  used  where  It  was 
deemed  Impractical  to  secure  competition 
through  formal  adverttelng  (1901)  (present 
DOD  regulations  contain  17  Illustrative  con- 
ditions under  which  exception  10  may  be 
xised). 

Throughout  most  of  this  period,  VS.  weap- 
onry was  relatively  simple  and  It  was  ob- 
tained primarily  through  in-house  develop- 
ment and  production — the  so-called  arsenal 
system.  Also,  up  to  this  point  the  basic  con- 
sideration In  the  minds  of  the  Congress  to 
emphasizing  the  formal  advertising  proce- 
dure had  been  the  prevention  of  favoritism. 

Dvu-lng  World  War  n  the  greater  part  of 
the   national   defense   needs   were   obtained 


from  private  Industry  through  negotiation. 
Several  lessons  were  learned  from  this  war- 
time experience. 

The  first  leaaon  was  that  negotiated  pro- 
euiement,  with  flexlbUlty  for  bargaining  con- 
tract types  and  terms,  far  from  leading  to 
higher  prices  or  the  concentration  of  pro- 
curement In  the  bands  of  larger  and  more 
favored  producers,  more  often  led,  on  the 
contrary,  to  a  wider  distribution  of  suppliers 
and  to  lower  costs. 

A  second  lesson  was  that  the  military  serv- 
ices had  demonstrated  an  abUlty  to  use  with 
Judgment  and  common  sense  the  broad  pro- 
curement powers  granted. 

The  third  lesson  was  that  to  compel  a  re- 
ttim  to  the  Inflexible  procedures  of  formal 
advertising  would  mean  that  supplying  the 
needs  of  the  military  would  soon  revert  to  a 
relatively  snail  group  of  professional  Gov- 
ernment suppliers,  with  the  consequent  loss 
of  know-how  and  Industrial  capacity,  and  of 
a  broad  mobilization  base.  Perhaps  the  out- 
standing lesson  of  the  war  was  that  Indus- 
trial power  is  a  critical  factor  of  no  less  value 
than  trained  manpower  and  that  true  na- 
tional defense  Is  impossible  except  on  the 
foundation  of  a  powerful,  broadly  based 
industrial  structure.* 

World  War  II  experience  showed  also  that 
additional  exceptlo:is  to  the  formal  advertlse- 
Ing  rule  were  needed,  and  exceptions  11 
through  16  were  added.  The  new  exceptions 
related  to  such  things  as  research  and  devel- 
opment work,  secret  purchases,  and  technical 
equipment  requiring  standardization.  The 
17th  exception  simply  permitted  the  use  of 
negotiation  where  otherwise  provided  by  law, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  1926  Aircraft  Production 
Act. 

The  17  exceptions  are  so  all  encompassing 
as  to  permit  the  xise  of  negotiating  authority 
under  almost  any  conceivable  circumstances. 
In  fact,  the  16th.  not  mentioned  above,  per- 
mits negotiation  when  advertising  is  unsuc- 
cessful. In  order  to  use  negotiating  author- 
ity under  many  of  the  exceptions,  the  agency 
must  prepare  written  determinations  and 
findings.  In  the  case  of  some  of  the  excep- 
tions, such  determinations  have  to  be  made 
by  the  agency  head. 

Passage  of  the  1947  act  combined  the  first 
10  exceptions  legislated  over  the  previous  100 
years  with  thoee  exceptions  developed  from 
World  War  II  experience.  The  1947  act  also 
unified  procurement  authority  throughout 
the  Department  of  Defense,  provided  small 
business  opportunity  to  secure  military  con- 
tracts, gave  finality  to  decisions  of  a  depart- 
ment bead,  autborteed  Joint  procurement 
between  ithe  departments,  and  repealed 
archaic  \and  unnecessary  procurement 
statutes.*^ 

PTTBLIC    LAW    ST-eSS    AMEIfBMENTS 

Several  minor  amendments  and  one  major 
one  have  been  made  to  the  act  since  1947. 
The  major  one  Involved  Public  l^aw  87-663. 
enacted  In  1962  This  law.  which  restated  the 
longstanding  preference  for  formal  adver- 
tising, required  agency  written  determina- 
tions to  clearly  Illustrate  that  this  method 
could  not  be  used  when  negotiating  through 
many  of  the  17  exceptions.  It  also  required 
the  agency,  when  negotiating,  to  solicit  pro- 
posals from  the  maximum  number  of  quali- 
fied companies  consistent  with  the  nature 
and  requirements  of  the  procurements  and 
to  hold  discussions  with  those  concema 
whose  proposals  were  in  a  competitive  range. 

Additionally,  where  competition  Is  lacking. 
Public  Law  87-653  requlree  the  agency  to 
obtain  certified  cost  or  pricing  data  from  the 
contractor  and  to  provide  rights  in  the  con- 
tract for  reducing  the  price  If  defective  data 
was  submitted  and  relied  upon  in  negotia- 
tions. 

EXPERIENCE   T7NDER   THE    ACT 

Twenty  years  of  experience  under  the  act 
In  DOD  reveals  that  formally  advertised  pro- 
curement has  ranged  from  a  low  of  about  10 
to  a  high  of  about  17  percent.  However,  a 
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significant  portion  of  this  amount  represents 
a  two-step  procurement  procedure  under 
which  competitive  negotiation  Is  useQ  In  the 
first  step  to  obtain  acceptable  technical  pro- 
posals and  tMlvertlsed  bidding  Is  used  in  the 
second  step. 

The  use  of  negotiation  on  the  other  hand, 
both  In  DOD  and  NASA,  has  become  the 
customary  way  of  doing  business  with  private 
Industry.  Within  the  broad  framework  of 
"negotiated  procurement"  varying  amounts 
of  technical  and  price  competition  have  been 
obtained  over  the  years,  and  more  often  a 
combination  of  both.  This  has  been  averag- 
ing in  DOD.  according  to  published  statistics, 
about  one-third  of  all  procurement.  The  bal- 
ance, about  one-half,  represents  single-source 
procurement. 

In  NASA,  advertising  accounts  for  about  2 
I>ercent,  competitive  negotiations  about  85 
percent,  and  single-source  procurement 
about  33  percent. 

ACT   SHOTTU)   BKCOGNIZB    ACCKPTED   MKTH008   OF 
PBOCCKEMENT     AND     A     BSOADm     ntAMEWORK 

roa  coMprriTioN 

As  presently  written,  the  act  gives  primary 
recognition  to  only  one  method  of  procure- 
ment— formal  advertising.  The  general  tenor 
of  the  act  Is  that  the  agency  shall  use  the 
formally  advertised  method  of  procurement 
and  that  any  other  method  of  procurement  is 
to  be  performed  through  an  '"exception" 
process.  This  fetish  for  the  use  of  formal  ad- 
vertising and  the  resvdtlng  pressures  It 
brings  to  bear  can  cause  this  method  to  be 
used  In  Inappropriate  situations.  Such  in- 
appropriate use  sometimes  complicates  the 
procurement,  leads  to  protests,  and  In  fact 
may  endanger  success  of  procurement  actions 
and  Increase  ultimate  cost  to  the  taxpajrer. 
Furthermore.  It  promotes  the  distorted  no- 
tion that  anything  less  than  a  formally  ad- 
vertised procurement  Is  bad  per  se. 
LiiirrATioNS  or  formal  aovextisino  preclitoe 

rrs  USE  as  a  primart  tool  for  coMPnmvE 

PROCUREMENT 

The  major  disadvantage  of  formal  ad- 
vertising as  a  primary  tool  for  competitive 
procurement  Is  Its  limited  application  to  de- 
fense and  space  activities.  It  cannot  be  used 
for  classified  material — or  where  there  are 
no  fixed  specifications — or  to  enlist  specific 
sources  whose  existing  know-how  or  facili- 
ties are  crucial  to  the  success  of  the  procure- 
ment— or  to  obtain  new  knowledge  or  tech- 
niques In  order  to  avoid  early  obsolescence — 
or  to  permit  early  start  of  procurement  and 
great  speed  of  delivery.' 

Foundation  for  use  has  graduaUy  diaap- 
peared.  Probably  the  most  significant  factor 
In  modern  times  to  limiting  the  use  of  formal 
advertising  is  the  fact  that  the  very  founda- 
tion for  Its  use  has  grsKlually  disappeared  as 
It  has  become  Increasingly  difficult  to  pre- 
cisely define  what  Is  being  procured.  An  abso- 
lute requirement  for  formal  advertising  is 
that  the  Government  must  be  able  to  ac- 
curately specify  Its  exact  needs  In  detail  so 
that  all  offerors  will  have  a  complete  under- 
standing of  what  Is  required  and  can  com- 
pete on  an  equal  basis.  In  order  to  be  con- 
sidered "responsive,"  each  offeror's  proposal 
m.ust  conform  to  these  specifications  In  every 
respect.  Any  time  that  aspects  of  these  de- 
tailed specifications  are  Incomplete  or  defec- 
tive, the  Government  Is  exposed  to  a  claim 
from  the  contractor  to  whom  the  advertised 
contract  was  awarded. 

The  kind  of  technical  data  and  manpower 
skills  needed  for  great  specificity  In  procure- 
ment did  generally  exist  within  the  Govern- 
ment during  the  1800's  and  early  1900'8  when 
the  weapons  for  the  national  defense  were 
leas  sophisticated  In  nature  and  were  largely 
produced  In-house,  with  the  assistance  of 
Government  laboratories.  During  the  i>ast  40 
years,  however,  weapons  have  reached  a  high 
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degree  of  sophistication,  with  speed  of  de- 
livery a  critical  factor,  and  there  has  been  a 
trend  toward  almost  complete  reliance  on 
Industry  for  their  development  and  pro- 
duction. > 

As  a  result,  the  military  services  are  no 
longer  able  to  assume  responsibility  for  com- 
plete engineering  of  their  eqiilpment.  This 
I>olnt  was  one  among  many  raised  by  a 
recognized  authority  In  connection  with  an 
evaluation  of  formal  advertising  during  a 
congressional  hearing.  He  observed  that  too 
many  new  kinds  of  Items  and  vast  new  tech- 
nologies and  the  need  for  standby  manufac- 
turing competence  had  brought  about  a 
mUltary-lndustry  partnership  with  the  mili- 
tary providing  funding  and  overall  direction. 
Today.  In  order  to  prepare  the  adequate,  com- 
plete, and  realistic  specifications  necessary 
for  formal  advertising,  the  Government 
would  have  to  duplicate  Industry's  engineer- 
ing competence.  He  Indicated  this  would  be 
highly  Impractical  In  view  of  the  gigantic 
cost  of  such  duplication,  the  lack  of  available 
manpower  skUls,  and  the  resultant  retarda- 
tion of  the  defense  effort.* 

Technical  barriers.  Even  where  engineering 
competence  still  exists  in  certain  areas  with 
varying  capabilities  to  specify  Government's 
needs  for  purposes  of  formal  advertising,  oth- 
er obstacles  exist  in  the  present  day  pro- 
curement  environment. 

1.  The  design  of  the  Item  must  remain 
stable  during  an  extended  period  of  time 
which  overlaps  a  similar  period  when  the 
Government's  need  for  the  Item  is  sufficient 
to  attract  other  companies 'into  the  field — a 
not  too  frequent  occurrence  In  today's  de- 
fense and  space  procurement  environment. 

2.  The  difficulty  and  expense,  estimated  at 
several  hundred  million  dollars  annually,  of 
obtaining  and  maintaining  up-to-date,  un- 
restricted, and  complete  technical  data  and 
drawings. 

3.  The  difficulty  in  having  the  Government 
act  as  an  intermediary  in  transferring  tech- 
nical know-how,  drawings,  and  data  to  a 
company  that  has  never  produced  the 
item.* 

4.  The  problem  of  inducing  contractors  to 
submit  fixed-price  bids  in  formal  advertis- 
ing on  imtested  sets  of  drawings  and  spec- 
ifications when  there  "is  Itttle  or  no  com- 
prehension of  the  pitfalls  which  may  be  hid- 
den  in  the  drawings  and   specifications."" 

5.  The  questionable  value  of  such  data  in 
view  of  the  different  manufacturing  processes 
in  Industry. 

Competition  limited  to  price.  Another 
serious  problem  with  formal  advertising  la 
that  competition  is  limited  to  price  alone 
and  procurement  officials  must  accept  the 
lowest  (apparent)  bid  price — since  the  bur- 
den of  not  doing  so  Is  fraught  with  difficulty. 
There  are  many  cases  where  the  low  bidder's 
capabilities  are  suspect  on  account  of  Inade- 
quate financing,  technical  ability,  quality  and 
incompetent  management.  However,  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  a  procxu^ment  official  to  disqualify 
this  company  because  of  the  lack  of  conclu- 
sive cvldenoe  or  records." 

In  much  of  defense  and  space  procure- 
ment, factors  other  than  price  play  a  major 
and  sometimes  a  more  dominant  role  in 
making  competitive  awards.  These  factors  in- 
clude: the  past  e.Tperlence,  ability,  and  rep- 
utation of  the  company:  the  quality  and 
reliability  required  to  be  built  into  the  prod- 
uct; the  later  cost  of  operating  and  main- 
taining it;  and  the  life  of  the  product  Itself. 
Injecting  such  considerations  Into  the  rigid 
advertised  procurement  process  Is  difficult  If 
not  Impossible. 

Awards  may  be  based  on  few  or  only  one 
bid.  Advertised  procurement  may  also  result 
In  only  a  few  bid  responses  with  award  made 
on  something  less  than  a  truly  competitive 
basis.  In  this  connection  a  Rand  Corp.  study 
prepared  In  1966  of  formally  advertised  pro- 
eurement  showed  that,  of  some  2,300  procure- 


ments, 45  percent  resulted  in  three  bids  or 
less,  32  percent  resulted  In  two  bids  or  less, 
and  8  percent  resulted  in  only  one  bid.  Rand 
concluded  that  the  Indiscriminate  use  of  this 
method  of  procurement  can  lead  to  accept- 
ance of  price  higher  than  those  desirable  or 
obtainable. 

Rigidity  limits  exercise  of  judiment.  The 
rigid  procedures  built  Into  formaTVdvertls- 
Ing  naany  years  ago  to  avoid  favoritism  In  the 
letting  of  contracts  have  also  done  much  to 
limit  its  application  in  the  present  day  pro- 
curement environment.  Formal  advertising  is 
so  mechanized  that  the  buyer  can  exercise 
little  Judgment  or  responsibility  or  other- 
wise Influence  the  contract  award;  whereas, 
major  contract  awards  today  in  DOD  and 
NASA  require  maximum  exercise  of  Judgment 
and  responsibility  by  "professionals." 

Industry,  with  Its  even  greater  amount  of 
procurement  than  that  of  the  Government, 
would  naturally  have  the  same  fear  of  fa- 
voritism in  the  letting  of  the  contract.  How- 
ever, "the  solution  for  business  was  not  to 
retain  an  outmoded  and  Impractical  tech- 
nique such  as  advertised  bidding — but  to  im- 
prove the  negotiation  process  by  establishing 
a  force  of  higher  calibre  personnel  who  were 
required  to  use  Judgment  and  accept  respon- 
sibility •  •  •••n 

Limits  development  of' individual's  com- 
petence. Finally,  It  must  be  observed  that 
fornuU  advertising  is  a  creation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  that,  during  its  150  years'  his- 
tory, this  method  has  not  been  adopted  on 
any  widespread  basis  by  private  industry.  It 
was  explained  to  a  congressional  committee 
as  follows,  "•  •  •  Industry  seems  to  have 
learned  from  management  research  and 
study  that  the  fuller  utUIzatlon  of  the  in- 
dividual's competence  is  important  •••.•■ 
and  "Industry  strives  to  attain  this  by  Job 
analysis,  personnel  training  and  develop- 
ment. Increased  responsibility,  improved  or- 
ganization, and  management  control  tech- 
niques. The  very  spirit  of  the  advertising 
system,  with  its  rigidity.  Is  In  opposition  to 
this  concept  •  •  •.••  u 

OTHER  METHODS  OF  PROCUREMENT  PLAT  A 
MORE  vrrAl  BOLE  IN  DEFENSE  AND  SPACE 
ACtlVITlES 

It  seems  reasonable  that  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Procurement  Act  should  clearly  recognize 
other  commonly  accepted  methods  of  pro- 
curement (e.g.,  competitive  negotiation  and 
slngle-souree  negotiation)  and  prescribe  gen- 
eral criteria  for  their  use."  Competitive  ne- 
gotiation could  be  further  defined  in  the  law 
to  distinguish  between  those  procurements 
that  prlmarUy  involve  price  competition  and 
those  that  Involve  an  overall  technical  and 
business/management  competition  as  well. 
Including  such  f acton  as  design  approach, 
scientific  skill  of  personnel  to  be  assigned  to 
the  project,  facilities,  coet  control,  past  per- 
formance, and  management  capabilities. 

These  other  forms  of  competition  have 
been  used  more  extensively  than  formal  ad- 
vertising and  they  play  a  more  vital  role  in 
satisfying  needs  of  the  Defense  Department 
and  NASA.  For  example,  the  act  exempts  the 
procurement  of  research  and  development 
from  the  requirement  for  formal  advertising, 
yet  the  competition  obtained  in  some  of 
these  procurements,  partlciUarly  where 
source  selection  Is  being  made  for  new  weap- 
ons. Is  more  intense  than  many  competi- 
tions under  formal  advertising.  The  winner 
of  these  competitions  may  ultimately  become 
a  single-source  supplier  for  follow-on  pro- 
curement under  a  program  lasting  as  long  as 
10  years.  Under  the  present  act,  however, 
these  large  and  violent  competiUona  are  con- 
sidered exceptions  to  the  formal  advertising 
rule. 

The  one  basic  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween formal  advertising  and  negotiation  is 
that,  in  negotiation,  the  procurement  offl- 
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clal  may  question  and  explore  the  soundness 
of  the  proposal;  whereas,  in  formal  adver- 
tisement, the  lowest  bid  must  be  accepted 
without  discussions.  Negotiation  does  not,  as 
some  think,  necessarily  imply  a  reduction  In 
competition  or  the  number  of  companies  In- 
vited to  bid   Rather: 

It  enables  exploration  of  the  proposers' 
cost  data  in  order  to  elminate  unnecessary 
costs  based  on  misunderstood  requirements. 

It  elicits  technical  contributions  to  achieve 
a  desired  end  result  or  even  a  sounder  kind 
of  counterproposal. 

It  permits  the  controlling  factor(s)  to  In- 
fluence the  award  (i.e.,  technical  competence, 
suppcMrt  of  mobilization  plans,  employing 
exUtlng  facilities,  economies  of  standardiza- 
tion) . 

"It  enables  development  of  a  more  com- 
petent,   more    stable    corps    of    professional 

procurement  personnel through  utU- 

Izatlon  of  more  individual  initiative  and 
ability  and  by  encouraging  careers  for  able 
personnel  through  maximizing  their  oppor- 
tunities for  contributions."  " 

ONE  APPROACH  TO  SPELLING  OUT  CRITERIA  FOR 
SELECTING     PREFERRED     PROCUREMENT      METHOD 

It  Is  fair  to  say  that  there  Is  no  single 
method  of  procurement  In  DOD  and  NASA, 
but  rather  several  methods,  each  being  not 
only  acceptable,  but  preferred  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances. Thus,  a  way  must  be  found  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  this  reality  and  the 
Armed  Services  Procurement  Act  which  stat- 
utorily provides  for  one  method — the  least 
applicable  one — while  others  are  burled  in 
the  "exception"  process. 

The  following  illustration  explores  but  one 
approach  to  the  problem.  (Other  approaches 
would  have  to  be  considered  as  well,  and  per- 
haps a  final  solution  would  He  In  some  com- 
bination of  the  best  parts  of  several.) 

In  the  case  of  formally  advertised  procure- 
ment, there  are  already  fairly  well  estab- 
lished criteria  In  procurement  procedures 
and  regulations.  We  know,  for  example,  that 
we  are  generally  talking  about  low-tech- 
nology, standard  Items  or  services  and  that: 
There  must  be  well  defined  and  fairly  de- 
tailed specifications  ot  purchase  descriptions 
not  restricted  by  security  or  proprietary  de- 
sign which  permit  all  bidders  to  compete  on 
an  equal  basis.  (This  means  that  the  item 
not  only  must  have  been  fully  developed,  but 
also  previously  manufactured  in  at  least  a 
comparable  configuration.) 

There  must  be  a  known  production  base 
that  will  provide  a  number  of  suppllere  will- 
ing and  able  to  compete  for  the  item.  (This 
means  that  a  civilian  product  or  conven- 
tional military  item  Is  involved.) 

There  must  be  sufficient  cost  expterlence 
to  permit  entering  into  a  firm  fixed-price 
contract  and  the  selection  of  the  successful 
bidder  on  the  basis  of  price  alone. 

There  must  be  sufficient  time  to  perform 
the  administrative  procedures  required  for 
formal  advertising. 

There  must  be  sufficient  amount  of  pur- 
chase to  warrant  use  of  formal  advertising 
(exception  in  law  is  now  stated  at  «a.&00) . 

Professional  and  personal  services  must  not 
be  involved. 

The  item  must  not  be  for  authorized  re- 
sale (since  customer  preferences  have  to  be 
considered  here) . 

The  Item  must  not  be  of  a  subsistence  na- 
ture (since  perishable  and  seasonal  factors 
generally  preclude  advertising) . 

If  criteria  along  the  lines  of  the  above  were 
adopted,  it  could  be  preceded  by  a  statement 
generally  as  follows:  "All  purchases  of  any 
contracts  for  property  and  services  within 
the  US.  shall  be  made  by  formal  advertising 
when  they  meet  the  following  criteria."  After 
Including  such  criteria,  the  law  could  then 
state  that:  "Whenever  the  agency  finds  that 
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one  or  more  of  the  above-mentioned  criteria 
are  not  present,  and  they  cannot  be  satisfied 
by  use  of  the  two-step  formal  advertising  pro- 
cedure,"^  purchases  of  property  and  services 
will  be  made  through  the  competitive  negoti- 
ation method  of  procurement  (as  defined 
elsewhere  In  the  act) ." 

The  competitive  negotiation  method  would 
thereafter  prevail  and  generaUy  would  In- 
volve procurement  of  high-technology,  non- 
standard items  or  services  except  where  it 
was  determined  by  the  agency  to  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  Government  to  purchase 
the  property  or  service  from  a  single  or  sole 
source.  Some  suggested  criteria  for  the  latter 
would  be: 

A  public  exigency  (requiring  Immediate 
contract  performance)  precludes  soliciting 
other  sources. 

A  sole  source  of  supply  or  service. 
A  company  has  already  established  itself 
in  a  preeminent  position  and  it  is  imprac- 
ticable for  reasons  of  time,  money,  and  mis- 
sion objectives  to  compete  the  Item  with 
other  potential  sources. 

A  follow-on  procurement — unless  addi- 
tional capacity  Is  needed  or  it  Is  technically 
feasible  and  economically  desirable  to  estab- 
lish other  sources. 

Most  single-source  procurement  would  nor- 
maUy  fall  under  the  last-mentioned  criterion, 
and  regulations  ooiild  Illustrate  Its  applica- 
tion. There  are  many  reasons,  as  discussed  In 
the  next  section,  why  timely  and  effective 
procurement  dictates  returning  to  an  estab- 
lished source  or  to  the  developer  of  the  item 
who  would  normally  have  been  selected  on 
a  competitive  basis. 

ANOTHER   APPROACH    SUGCE8TED    BT.  SEN  ATE 
BILL  SOO 

Another  approach  to  revision  of  the  1947 
act  can  be  found  In  one  feature  of  a  bill 
(S.  500)  on  which  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
CkJramittee  held  extensive  hearings  in  1969. 
This  bUl.  known  as  the  "Saltonstall  bUl."  pro- 
vided that  competitive  negotiation  be  given 
equal  status  with  formal  advertising  (rather 
than  authorized  through  the  17  exceptions) . 
It  also  provided  for  a  third  method,  "nego- 
tiation," which  was  to  continue  to  be  au- 
thorized through  the  17  exceptions.  Other 
features  of  the  bUl  were  somewhat  contro- 
versial at  the  time,  and,  although  the  bill  was 
considered  by  many  to  be  courageous  and 
constructive  in  nature.  It  was  not  acted 
upon." 

One  fear  expressed  at  the  hearings  on  S. 
500  was  that  competitive  negotiation,  if 
given  equal  status  under  law.  might  replace 
advertised  bidding  In  situations  where  this 
method  was  stiU  appropriate.  Another  fear 
was  that  the  minimum  requirement  of  two 
proposals  suted  in  the  bUl.  for  competitive 
negotiation,  might  become  the  standard  and 
qualified  companies  excluded  from  participa- 
tion in  Government  procurement." 

SOME  ADVANTAGES  OF  ESTABLISHINO  ACCEPTABLE 
METHODS  OF  PROCUREMENT,  AND  CRITERIA  FOR 
THEIR  USE 

The  use  of  some  criteria  to  guide  procure- 
ment personnel  in  selecting  the  most  effec- 
tive procurement  method  seems  to  have  sev- 
eral advantages  over  the  present  procedure 
of  operating  principally  by  exceptions  to  one 
legally  accepted  method.  One  of  the  mora 
important  advantages  would  be  to  develop 
a  competitive  bidding  system  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government  not  founded  solely  on  rigid 
and  outdated  formal  advertising  procedures. 

Another  advantage,  however,  would  be  to 
strengthen  the  use  of  the  advertised  method 
of  procurement  by  clearly  setting  out  in  a 
positive  way  the  conditions  when  its  use  is 
in  the  best  Interest  of  the  Government.  In 
other  words.  It  would  help  to  ensvire  use  of 
formal  advertising  in  circumstances  best 
suited  for  it. 

Perhaps  an  even  more  Important  benefit 
would  be  to  formally  recognize  the  competi- 


tive negotiation  method  of  procurement  and 
encourage  Its  use  where  formal  advertising  ts 
neither  practical  nor  feasible. 

Today,  almost  full  reliance  is  being  placed 
on  private  Ijylustry  for  the  development  of 
complex  military  Items  In  an  environment 
of  rapidly  changing  technology.  A  national 
policy  reflected  In  law  that  these  procure- 
ments would  be  avrorded  In  fully  competitive 
atmospheres  (even  though  formal  advertising 
could  not  be  vised)  would  ensure  that  in- 
dustry has  a  clear  incentive  to  seek  out 
better  technical  and  economical  solutions  to 
military  requirements. 

Also.  In  redefining  accepted  methods  of 
procurement  in  the  act,  a  stigma  could  be 
removed  from  the  use  of  single-source  nego- 
tiation. This  method  may  not  only  be  the 
preferred  one  but,  in  fact,  the  only  practical 
alternative  to  meeting  the  Government's 
needs  under  certain  conditions.  For  example, 
once  a  company  has  won  a  major  weapon 
system  design  competition,  the  major  invest- 
ment m  time  and  money  to  finally  get  into 
production  would  ordinarily  make  It  un- 
businesslike to  establish  another  company 
as  a  supplier  unless  mass  production  Is 
required. 

Other  reasons  for  follow-on  procurement 
with  an  already  established  source  Include 

(1)  the  need  for  special,  otherwise  unobtain- 
able, services  from  the  developer  of  the  item, 

(2)  the  avoidance  of  unacceptable  delays  tn 
the  procurement,  (3)  the  assurance  of  qual- 
ity, malntalnabUity,  and  rellabUlty  of  the 
product  and  safety  of  the  people  using  It, 
(4)  the  need  for  absolute  mterchangeablllty 
of  parts,  and  (6)  the  economies  of  st«mdardl- 
zatlon. 

A  further  situation  would  be  when  one 
company  has  developed  and  produced  an 
Item  at  Its  own  expense  and  the  item  best 
satisfies  the  Government's  particular  need. 
This  recognizes  another  form  of  competi- 
tion— the  so-called  indirect  competition  that 
takes  place  within  Industry.  In  this  com- 
petition a  particular  company,  rather  than 
waiting  for  or  relying  on  a  Government  de- 
velopment contract,  takes  the  initiative  to 
become  preeminent  In  Its  field  and  develops 
a  technical  approach  to  fulfilling  an  agency's 
need.  To  compete  this  procurement  with 
other  companies  would  mean  duplication  of 
development  and  substantial  delay  of  pro- 
curement and  production — and  Inhibition  of 
entrepreneurial  efforts. 

ELIMINATION    FROM    THE   ACT    OF   THE    17 
EXCEPTIONS  TO  FORMAL  ADVBBTISINO 

By  developmg  sound  criteria  for  the  tise 
Of  the  basic  methods  of  procurement  and 
various  forms  of  competition  there  Is  seri- 
ous question  as  to  the  need  for  and  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  administration  of  the 
present  17  exceptions  In  law.  They  were  de- 
veloped over  the  past  150  years  as  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule  that  formal  advertising 
was  generally  applicable  to  procurement  sit- 
uations. As  Indicated,  conditions  have 
changed  and  thU  rule  is  no  longer  applica- 
ble. 

It  is  well  known  that  ths  exceptions  b*T« 
forced  the  agencies  into  the  use  of  stereo- 
typed findings  and  determ'.natlons  or  the 
costly  and  time-consuming  preparation  of 
findings  and  determinations  which  serve  no 
practical  purpose  and  prolong  the  procure- 
ment process.  It  Is  also  clear  that  the  ex- 
ceptions have  been  abused  over  the  years  and 
that  the  exceptions  do  not  truly  reveal  the 
nature  of  the  procurement  situation  or  the 
extent  of  competition  obtained. 

For  example,  restricted  advertising  for  uni- 
lateral small  business  set-asldee.  balance  of 
payment  situations,  R.  &  D.  procvirements 
from  $2,500  up  to  •100,000,  and  labor  surplus 
area  awards  have,  at  one  time  or  another, 
been  classified  under  azoeptlon  I.  "national 
emergency,  declared  by  the  Congress  or  ths 
President."  The  purpose  of  putting  the  many* 
R.  Sl  D.  awards  undsr  this  exception,  even 
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tbou^  ther«  U  a  separate  exception  for 
research  and  development  work,  has  been 
to  eliminate  the  needless,  paperwork  other- 
wise required  up  through  top  secretarial 
levels  to  Justify  not  iising  formal  advertis- 
ing." 

In  addition,  small  bvislness  awards,  even 
though  the  advertising  Is  restricted  to  small 
companlea.  are  frequently  highly  competi- 
tive They  could  be  recognized  as  such,  rather 
than  recorded  as  negotiation  exceptions 

The  exceptions  In  general,  and  particularly 
number  10  (advertised  competition  Imprac- 
ticable), cover  such  a  wide  range  that  the 
average  procurement  man  is  simply  faced 
with  the  problem  of  chooelng  the  right  excep- 
tion, and  perhaps  the  easiest  one  from  an 
administrative  viewpoint,  and  then  going 
through  the  usual  stereotyped  Justiflcation 
requirements  By  creating  so  many  of  tbesB 
exceptions  in  law,  the  Congress  may  have 
accomplished  the  one  thing  It  sought  not  to 
do — develop  on  environment  for  noncompeti- 
tive procurement  A  reappraisal  of  the  need 
for  the  17  exceptions  seems  overdue 
t^Kmnma  to  tki  conorxss  undxb  the  act 

SROTTU)  BX  RZnSED 

The  agency  sends  reports  to  the  Congress 
on  the  use  of  exceptions  and  the  nature  of 
the  procurement  actions  entered  into.  The 
nqnlreaaents  for  these  reports  stem  from  the 
•et  or  s»p«fmt«  agreement  with  congree- 
tfonal  committees.  Such  reporting  require- 
menta  need  to  be  revised — irrespective  ot 
other  revlslbns  made  to  the  Armed  Services 
Procurement  Act. 

Reporting  requirements,  especially  to  the 
Congress,  build  up  pressure  and  result  in 
establishment  of  goals  that  procurement 
people  must  meet  down  through  the  chain 
of  command.  In  other  words,  poor  reporting 
requirements  can  lead  to  poor  procurements. 
At  the  present  time,  goals  are  used  through- 
out the  Department  of  Defense  for  formal 
advertising,  although  this  method  of  pro- 
curement may  not  be  the  beeit  Indicator  of 
progress  for  the  particular  Items  being  pur- 
chased at  some  procurement  centers.  As 
other  forms  of  competition  and  methods  of 
procurement  may  be  more  applicable  to  the 
circumstances,  poor  procurement  and  in- 
creased coat  may  result. 

Another  reason  for  revising  the  reporting 
requlrsmenta  is  that  there  Is  widespread 
misunderstanding  between  the  Gongreas  and 
the  agencies  as  to  what  is  meant  by  the  sta- 
tistics being  reported  on  competition.  Often 
the  agency  may  mean  that  a  competitive 
price  was  eetabllshed  under  a  so-called 
^reat  of  competition  when  only  one  bid  was 
received — or  that  other  forms  of  competi- 
tion were  preeent.  The  Gongreas,  on  the  other 
band,  tends  to  construe  these  statistics  aa 
meaning  that  at  least  two  companies  and 
probably  many  more  were  actively  contend- 
ing for  the  contract — strictly  on  a  price  basis. 
ACT  ncposxs  wmcsaaAiir  nKGrraanam  on 

TTPBS     or     COPTTllACTS 

Preeent  law  reqiilres  the  agency  to  make 
special  determinations  for  the  use  of  coet- 
plus-a-nxed-fee  and  Incentive  types  of  cofi- 
tracts,  showing  that  these  contract  types  are 
likely  to  be  less  costly  or  that  It  is  imprac- 
tical to  procure  except  tmder  such  a  con- 
tract type.  The  requirement  under  the  act 
for  special  determinations  for  use  of  type*  of 
contracts  has,  as  in  the  case  of  the  17  excep- 
tions, simply  created  costly  and  time-con- 
suming paperwork  and  stereo-typed  com- 
ments, without  serving  any  really  useful  ptir- 
pooe.  Since  these  contract  types  cannot  be 
»Med  in  formal  advertising,  the  reqiilrement 
to  ^l«tlfy  their  use  further  illustrates  how 
this  method  of  procurement  pervades  the 
statute. 

In  the  late  lOWs  the  pendulum  swung 
too  far  In  favor  of  the  use  of  cost-type  oon- 
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tracts.  More  recently,  the  pendulum  has 
swiing  the  other  way  to  fixed-price  contracts, 
perhaps  too  far.  These  actions  were  in- 
fluenced administratively  rather  than  by 
statute. 

There  have  been  attacks  from  some 
quarters  on  the  use  of  Incentive-type  con- 
tracts since  they  were  first  put  Into  wide- 
spread use  In  the  1950's.  Perhaps  some  of 
these  attacks  stemmed  from  a  fear  that  In- 
centive contracts  were  thought  of  as  some 
kind  of  panacea.  Incentive  contracts  have 
had  problems — Inflated  target  costs  and  some 
poor  structuring  and  misapplication  of  per- 
formance and  delivery  incentives.  These 
problems  may  be  reduced  with  additional  ex- 
perience, guidance,  and  training." 

Certainly,  no  one  can  rationally  question 
the  objective  of  the  Incentive  contract  to 
achieve  better  contract  performance,  particu- 
larly in  areas  crucial  to  success  of  the  pro- 
curement program.  It  has  the  further  ad- 
vantage over  cost-type  contracts  of  forcing 
the  contracting  parties  to  clearly  define  their 
objectives  at  the  outset.  A  limitation  placed 
In  the  Armed  Services  Procurement  Act  of 
1M7.  In  a  different  procurement  environment 
and  before  widespread  use  was  ever  made  of 
Incentive  contracts,  does  not  seem  pertinent 
today. 

For  many  years  regulations  have  prescribed 
considerable  criteria  for  the  use  of  types  of 
contracts,  and  these  regulations  were  recent- 
ly refined  due  to  concern  that  fixed-price 
contracts  were  being  overused  in  high  risk 
areas.  It  is  doubtful  that  legislation  should 
cover  this  area  except  to  prohibit,  as  it  does, 
contract  types  contrary  to  the  pubUc  Interest. 

KAISE    THE    DOLLAB    AUOXJjn    AND    PSOVtDE    LEG- 
ISLATIVX  COVERAGE   POa   SMALL   PtntCHASES 

Current  law  provides  exemption  authority 
from  the  requirement  for  formal  advertising 
of  small  purchases  in  amounts  up  to  $3,500 
(advertised  bidding  procedures  are  expen- 
sive). This  amount  has  been  in  law  since 
1W>8  but  economic  trends  since  then  indi- 
cate that  it  should  be  at  least  tS.OOO  or  per- 
haps higher.  In  addition,  present  law  con- 
tains no  coverage  or  guidance  in  connection 
with  the  making  of  such  procurements. 

About  7  million  of  these  actions  take  place 
armuaUy  in  DOD  alone  totaling  several  bil- 
lion dollars.  To  avoid  misunderstandings 
and  improve  the  procurement  process,  the 
Congress  should  consider  including  some 
general  guidance  In  the  act  dealing  with 
these  procurements.  Por  example,  the  law 
could  provide  a  basic  policy  statement  on 
minimum  and  simple  competitive  procedures 
to  be  followed  and  require  the  agency  to 
periodically  streamline  its  small  pvirchase 
operations  based  on  hi-  or  trl-annual  studies 
of  Industry  practices  and  modem  manage- 
ment techniques. 

CLAEinCATION  SROCLO  BE  MADE  Or  COKPETTTrVE 
KANCE  IN  NEGOTIATED  PROCTTEEICENT  AND 
WHEN    DISCDSSIONS    AEE    KEqCTKXD 

\.  There  is  some  confusion  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes a  competitive  range  under  negotiated 
procurement,  when  discussions  should  and 
should  not  be  held  with  those  ofTerors  within 
the  competitive  range,  and  how  to  conduct 
such  discussions  In  such  a  way  aa  not  to 
vltMate  the  prohibition  against  auction  tech- 
niques or  violate  another  requirement  to 
reject  late  or  modified  proposals.  In  theee 
clrc\imstancee.  It  appears  that  the  procure- 
ment official  can  do  no  right — or  wrong. 

The  act.  by  amendment  in  1963,  requires 
oral  or  written  discusaiona  with  all  offerors  in 
a  competitive  range  In  negotiated  procure- 
ment except  where  adequate  competition  or 
prtor  cost  experience  without  such  discus- 
sions. (This  exception  language  in  the  law 
apparenUy  had  In  mind  oiUy  production 
sometimes  be  avaUable.)  The  exception  la 
permitted  only  if  offerors  are  notified  that 
the  award  may  be  made  without  discussion. 
The  act   doee  not   define   a   competitive 


range,  or  the  factors  to  be  considered  In  the 
range,  other  than  price.  Nor  does  the  act  or 
related  regulations  contain  criteria  aa  to 
the  type  of  areaa  in  which  oral  and  written 
discussions  are  expected  once  a  competitive 
range  has  been  established. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  there  la  an 
absolute  prohibition  in  the  Armed  Services 
Procurement  Regulation  against  using  auc- 
tion techniques  (ASPR  3-806.1  (b) ) .  The  reg- 
xUatlon  also  provides  that  late  proposals  or 
modifications  received  during  the  negotiating 
process  should  be  rejected  unless  they  are 
of  extreme  importance  to  the  Government 
or  only  one  other  proposal  was  received  (AS 
PR  S-«0«).  These  provisions  are  designed  to 
operate  against  the  contractor  who  submits 
something  less  than  an  adequate  proposal  in 
order  to  "buy  a  ticket  to  the  ball  game"  aa 
well  as  against  the  contractor  who  at  the 
last  moment,  when  full  competitive  oppor- 
tunity has  been  afforded,  slashes  his  price 
when  he  believes  another  company  may  be 
receiving  the  award. 

In  order  to  get  the  ntaxlmum  benefits  from 
competitive  negotiation,  but  avoid  under- 
mining the  competitive  process,  there  seems 
to  be  a  need  for  establishing  basic  criteria: 
Clarifying  the  term  In  the  act  "price  and 
other  factors  considered"  and  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  "other  factors"  tend 
to  dominate. 

Defining  a  competitive  range  both  In  the 
early  and  later  procurement  stages. 

Describing  when  dlscxissions  should  and 
should  not  be  conducted  with  thoae  con- 
cerns In  the  competitive  range. 

Deacrlblng  the  type  of  areas  In  which  dis- 
cussions should  be  held  and  their  extent. 

Por  example,  at  some  reasonable  point 
after  development  and  initial  production, 
competitive  range  could  relate  prlmartly  to 
price  since  there  would  normally  be  sufficient 
pricing  and  cost  experience  to  either  avoid 
discussions  or  confine  them  to  price.  When 
there  Is  sufficient  experience  to  permit  enter- 
ing into  a  firm  fixed-price  type  of  contract, 
discussions  may  be  avoided  altogether. 

The  lack  of  any  discussions  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  negotiated  procurement  and  may 
at  times  be  in  the  Government's  best  Inter- 
est. It  is  desirable  for  contractors  to  come 
forth  with  their  best  prices  on  the  basis  that 
the  lowest  price  may  be  accepted  without 
discussions.  Otherwise,  contractors  have  been 
known  to  hold  back  their  best  prices  prefer- 
ring to  wait  until  they  were  at  the  bargain- 
ing table  to  discuss  their  final  offers.  This 
sometimes  leads  to  repetitive  rounda  of  ne- 
gotiation and  the  danger  that  auction  tech- 
niques will  be  used  or  a  competitor's  infor- 
mation dlscloeed.  both  of  which  are  unethi- 
cal and  prohibited." 

The  situation  is  different,  however,  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  competitive  procese  of 
selecting  R.  &  D.  sources  for  new  weapons  or 
space  vehicles.  In  such  cases,  factors  In  de- 
tehnlnlng  competitive  range  would  empha- 
size the  technical  aspects  but  Include  busl- 
uesa/memagement  factors  aa  well.  More  ex- 
tensive discussions  would  ordinarily  take 
place  with  those  concerns  In  the  final  run- 
ning after  the  field  had  been  narrowed  down 
and  would  concentrate  on  critical  areas  of 
the  pnopoaals.o 

SOME   THOOCHTS   ON    HOW   TO  BRING   ABOUT  RE- 
FORM  OF  THE   ARMED   SERVICES    I»ROCUREMENT 

ACT 

Defenders  of  the  Armed  Services  Procure- 
ment Act  say  that  over  the  years  the  agen- 
cies have  adjusted  to  Its  provisions;  that 
these  provisions  have  not  proved  themselves 
Inadequate;  and  that  a  new  act  would  bring 
about  the  loss  of  a  body  of  court  decisions 
and  Comptroller  General  decisions  interpret- 
ing the  present  law.  It  Is  also  candidly  ad- 
mitted that  the  agency  haa  sufficient  flexl- 
biUty  under  the  present  act  to  conduct  pro- 
curement In  almost  any  manner  it  sees  fit. 
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In  addition,  there  is  an  "overriding  fear"  that 
congressional  review  and  revision  of  the  act 
would  result  In  more  restrictive  legislation 
and,  therefore,  lose  of  existing  flexlblUty. 

Although  historically  the  GAO  has  strongly 
supported  provisions  of  the  act,  In  recent 
years  under  the  present  Comptroller  General 
It  has  not  taken  an  official  position  on  the 
need  for  change.  A  forward  step  was  taken 
In  June  1968  when  the  Comptroller  General 
testified  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Legislation  on 
"CompeUtion  In  Defense  Procurement."  His 
statement  to  the  aubcommlttee  recognized 
that  three  baalc  methods  of  procurement  in 
the  Defense  Department  had  evolved  over 
the  years;  namely,  formal  adverUslng,  com- 
peUtlve  negotiation,  and  single-source  nego- 
tiation. He  said.  "Each  of  these  methods, 
when  used  in  appropriate  situations.  Is  an 
acceptable  method  of  prociuement." 

To  sxim  up,  it  seems  clear  that  the  act  dis- 
criminates against,  and  has  helped  to  create 
widespread  congressional  and  public  misap- 
prehension over,  perfecUy  normal  and  effec- 
tive procurement  methods.  These  methods 
are  most  widely  used  only  in  the  DOD  and 
NASA  but  also  in  our  own  private  Uvea,  m 
commercial  and  induatrlal  practice,  and  In 
nearly    aU    advanced    dvUlratlona    of    the 

To  'bring  about  reforma  in  the  Armed 
Servlcea  Procurement  Act  that  would  recog- 
nue  accepted  methods  of  procurement  based 
on  a  much  broader  definlUon  of  competlUon 
would  probably  require  a  combination  of 
many    thlnga    to    happen.    Some    examples 

follow :  , 

1  Beaolvlng  th»  basic  policy  laaue  of 
whether  the  Government  is  going  to  let  the 
"fear  of  favorltlam."  eto..  be  the  overriding 
factor  in  dlcUtlng  procvirement  procedures 
or  let  the  needs  of  the  procurements  them- 
aelves  dictate  the  procedures.  A  policy  in 
favor  of  the  latter  would  mean  relying  more 
•n  profesBlonaUy  trained  personnel  (with 
backgrounds  In  engineering,  procurement, 
and  logistics)  and  fully  utUlzlng  their  back- 
•rounda  In  acquiring  items  "compeUttvely' — 
mot  at  the  lowest  inlUal  cost— but  at  the 
lowest  ultimate  cost  including  consideration 
of  quality,  simplicity  of  design,  ease  of  main- 
tenance, and  operating  coats  over  the  life  of 
the  item.  It  would  mean  also  relying  on  the 
InteKTlty  of  procurement  disciplines,  theln- 
U«^  bf  review  procea.ee.  and  the  integrity 
ofthe  people  themselve.  to  curb  favoritism. 
To  help  accomplish  thla  would  probably  re- 
quire more  visibility  of  contracting  relatlon- 
i«iips  between  the  mUitary  and  Industry  and 
promoting  the  career  development  and  ^ 
feaalonAl  identiflcatian  of  procurenjent  per- 
ionnel  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  ever 

***2°  M^  information  needs  to  be  furnished 
to  the  Congress  in  a  convincing  and  an  iin- 
derstanding  way  on  DOD's  current  procure- 
ment practices.  When  problem  areas  are  m- 
^oaed,  they  ne«l  to  be  dealt  with  in  proper 
^rapectlve.  GAO  can  play  an  effective  role 

3  More  conatructlve  Industry  parUclpatlon 
at  Mngreealonal  hearings,  particularly  those 
involving  new  legislation  and  poUcy.  Since 
industry  is  so  directly  affected  by  the  Oovern- 
ment's  procurement  process  and  contracting 
practices  its  (professional)  views  need  to  be 
oonaider«d  more  often  In  congressional  hear- 

"^rwore  forums  for  discussion  among  mem- 
bers of  the  legislative  branch,  the  executive 
agenclee.  industry,  and  educational  institu- 
tions. An  example  of  thU  would  be  the  action 
<rf  the  current  president  of  the  National  Con- 
tract MMiagrtnent  AaaocUtlon  to  invite  mem- 
bers oftoe  GAO  and  others  of  the  legislative 
branch  Into  the  organlzatton  as  participating 
BMmbers.'* 

6.  More  po«ms»l«*«l«»*^lP  within  the  agen- 
cies for  chan^Bimd  for  prorldlng  a  continu- 
ing educational  program  for  the  Important 


committee*  of  the  Congress  having  cognlE- 
ance  over  procurement  matters.  This  includea 
prerMlng  In-house  facilities  and  staff  to  per- 
form thla  function  and  to  conduct  research 
and  testing  of  new  procurement  techniques — 
and.  in  general,  making  efforts  to  improve 
the  procurement  system. 

6.  Establishing  the  Commission  on  Govern- 
ment Procurement.  A  bill  was  reintroduced 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  on  January  3, 
1969.  It  will,  if  It  is  established,  provide  a 
broad  forum  for  considering  improvements 
to  the  Armed  Services  Procurement  Act  and 
other  procurement  statutes.** 

7.  Dlscusalona  of  the  benefits  of  competi- 
tion should  point  out  also  the  dangers  of  ex- 
cessive competition — which  could  weaken 
Government  and  industry  (1)  by  wasting  key 
national  resources  through  overaoUcitation  of 
expensive  technical  proposals.  (2)  by  en- 
couraging buy-Ins  that  could  put  a  company 
out  of  business  or  Induce  It  to  cut  corners 
affecting  the  quality  or  safety  features  of 
military  and^apace  equipment.  (3)  by  elimi- 
nating needed  servloea  from  the  developer  of 
the  product,  (4)  by  causing  unacceptable  and 
coetly  delays  In  procurement,  and  (6)  by  im- 
pairing the  reliability  of  an  item  or  the  aya- 
tem  in  which  it  functiona. 

8.  Stressing  on  the  other  hand  the  need  for 
optimum  competition  and  consideration  of 
a  prequallflcatlon  of  bidders  for  high-tech- 
nology items — so  that  where  appropriate  only 
qualified  companies  vrtll  be  solicited  but  with 
ample  public  notice  and  equal  opportunity 
to  become  qualified." 

9.  Insuring  the  practicality  and  eflectlve- 
ness  of  any  proposed  legislation  to  reform 
the  act  by  subjecting  it  ( 1 )  to  a  trial  run  of 
several  hundred  procurements  In  each  mili- 
tary department,  the  Defense  Supply  Agency, 
and  NASA,  and  (3)  to  intensive  hearings 
during  which  the  bsat  procurement  minds 
In  Government  and  industry  could  offer  sug- 
gestions  and    approaches. 

10.  Demonstrate  effective  preplanning  of 
proposed  procurement^  in  other  than  ex- 
tremely urgent  situations — particularly 
when  establishing  "new  sources."  Such  pre- 
planning, among  other  things,  would  outline 
the  strategy  under  which  competition  would 
be  obtained  initially  and  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable during  the  Ufe  of  the  item.  This 
planning  document  would,  in  effect,  select 
from  various  alternatives  the  one  which  pro- 
vides the  most  effective  and  practicable 
means  of  obtaining  competition  for  the  par- 
ticular Item  under  the  expected  procurement 
envlrormient.  A  comprehensive  Advance  Pro- 
curement Planning  Guide  Issued  by  the 
Navy  In  1967  and  a  revised  and  more  exten- 
sive requirement  for  advance  procurement 
planning  placed  In  the  Armed  Services  Pro- 
curement Regulation  m  the  same  year  repre- 
aent  major  steps  in  this  direction. 

11.  Establlahmg  separate  policies  and  reg- 
ulations applicable  to  substantially  different 
procurement  arenas: 

SmaU  purchaaes. 

Low  technology,  standard  Items. 

High  technology,  nonstandard  Items. 

Present  statutes  and  their  single  set  of  Im- 
plementing regulatlona  are  oriented  pri- 
marily toward  procxirement  of  unaophlatJ- 
eated  Itema. 

In  an  attempt  to  dsal  with  all  procursmsnt 
■Ituatlona,  the  regulations  have  become  so 
Tolumlnoua  and  complex  over  the  yean  tlukt 
no  one  procurement  offlclal,  or  private  com- 
pany (particularly  a  amall  one) .  can  reason- 
ably expect  to  be  knowledgeable  of  them 
or  keep  up  with  the  continuous  changes. 
"  It  mlc^t  be  much  more  useful  to  publish 
a  separate  aet  of  regulations  tallorsd  q»- 
dally  to  each  major  procurement  sreas:  (1) 
Small  prxrchaae  operationa.  (2)  standard  or 
conventional  Itema  for  which  tbsrs  la  a 
elTlllan  production  base,  and  (8)  blchly  so 

phlsUoated.  caaxfitrnK.  baidwars  or 

ayatems. 


A  separate  set  of  regulatlona  d«Tel<^>sd  for 
each  of  theae  dlstincUy  dlfferant  procurs- 
msnt arenas  ought  to  be  considered  fot  the 
sake  of  almplicity  and  utility.  And  inatead  of 
different  sets  of  ragvaaUona  In  Federal  agen- 
ciea  (DOD,  GSA.  NASA,  AKC)  there  could  be 
a  uniform  aet  for  uae  throughout  the  Gov- 
ernment to  achlevs  the  much  needed  uni- 
formity in  Government  contracting.  Thla  will 
provide  also  regular  channela  to  coordinate 
Government  procurement  practlcea  and  to 
automatically  extend  ua^  of  sound  rscula- 
tiona  developed  by  one  agency  to  ottMr 
agencies. 

FOOTNOTES 

>  Now  10  US.C.  2301-2314. 
"41  U5.C.  251  et  seq. 

•  History  based  largely  on  series  of  white 
papers  submitted  in  hearings  by  DOD  officials 
during  part  I  of  a  procurement  study  In 
1960  by  the  Senate  Armed  Servlcea  Committee 
(A  Study  of  Military  Procurement  Policies 
and  Practices  as  Required  by  Section  4(a)  of 
Public  Law  86-89.  Amending  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  of  1951). 

'Part  I  (p.  52)  of  hearings  mentioned  In 
footnote  3. 

'"Our  Legal  System  of  Defense  Procure- 
ment," by  F.  Trowtortdge  vom  Baur,  formerly 
General  Counsel  of  the  Navy  Department,  a 
paper  Included  in  1959  Senate  Anned  Services 
hearings  on  Senate  bUl  600  (p.  606). 

•  Navy  Contract  Law,  Second  Edition.  Chap- . 
ter  3.  Procurement  by  Negotiation,  prepared 
by  General  Counsel  of  the  Navy  Department. 

^  Paper  Included  in  1959  Senate  Aimed 
awTlces  hearlnga  on  8.  6C0  entlUed  "Back- 
ground Leading  to  Present  Law  and  Prac- 
tice" by  Helge  Hoist,  then  treasurer.  Arthur 
D.  UttVe,  Inc. 

•"How  Procurement  la  Accompltohed  To- 
day" by  B.  Sdelman.  Western  Electric  Co., 
Inc.,  presented  during  1969  Senate  Armed 
Servicee  hearlnga  on  S.  600. 

•  This  Issue  is  raised  in  a  special  paper  pre- 
pared by  O.  R.  Hall  and  R.  K.  Johnson  of 
Band  Corp.  entitled  "Competition  in  the  Pro- 
curement of  MUltary  Hard  Gooda."  The  paper 
was  preeented  June  17.  1968.  in  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  on  'Competition  in  De- 
fenas  Procurement."  The  paper  pointed  out 
that  a  great  deal  more  information  Is  needed 
by  a  new  suppUer  than  Just  drawings;  e.g  . 
"operation  sheete  atod  machine  InsUuctlons 
abeete;  machine-loading  control  date;  treat- 
ment date;  toola.  Jigs,  and  fllxture  ^ta; 
product,  process  or  assembly  date;  and  plant 
layout,  machine  tools,  and  work  statiqndate. 
•  •  •  To  sum  up.  It  appears  that  englnejglng 
drawings  and  spedflcatlona  are  undu*fl/ig 
date  rtghte  often  fail  to  provide  acceia  to 
technology  sufficient  to  support  competitive 
manufacturing." 

»»  Prom  stetement  presented  by  Prof.  Ralph 
C.  Nash,  Jr.,  associate  dean.  National  Law 
Center,  The  George  Washington  University, 
on  Sept.  10,  1968.  before  the  same  subcom- 
mittee mentioned  in  footnote  9.  He  also  said : 

Many  experts  In  Government  procurement 
wiU  privately  stete  that  advertised  procure- 
ment is  not  an  effective  way  to  obteln  com- 
petition in  these  situations.  However,  there 
la  a  great  fear  of  forthrlghtly  steting  thla 
propoeltion  before  Congress  because  of  the 
continual  congreaalonal  stetementa  which 
seem  to  indicate  that  advertised  procure- 
ment la  sacrosanct.  It  U  ^Ime  to  recognize 
that  Oongresa  desires  competition  in  the  pro- 
curement process  but  that  such  competition 
should  be  obtelned  in  the  most  effective  way, 
depending  on  the  prodtict  being  procured 
This  subcommittee  would  make  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  procurement  process  If  It 
aponaoced  legislation  which  clearly  stated 
this  proposition.  Open  and  public  competi- 
tioa  may  be  fine  for  buying  penclU  and  paper, 
but  It  la  an  archaic  technique  for  buying 
teohnloal  praducta. 
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"Paper  presented  at  1959  Senate  Armed 
Services  hearings  on  8.  600  entitled  "How 
Procurement  la  Accomplished  Today"  by  B. 
Edelman,  Western  Electric  Co.,  Inc. 
'*  See  footnote  11  on  p.  10. 
"Statement  ot  Robert  B.  Chapman  m, 
executive  vice  president.  Aircraft  Arma- 
ments, Inc.,  during  1969  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices hearings  on  8.  500,  Included  the  follow- 
ing: "It  Is  recommende.1  that  revised  legis- 
lation clearly  establish  the  conditions  under 
which  each  method  of  procurement  is  pref- 
erable, rather  than  state  a  preference  for 
one  method  over  the  others  •••.'• 

"The  mere  recognition  that  there  are  more 
than  two  methods  of  procurement  is  not 
enough.  To  be  fully  recognized  and  accepted, 
legislation  would  be  required  which  would 
establish  and  identify  these  methods — along 
with  general  criteria  for  their  use."  Views  of 
Col.  WlUlam  W.  Thybony,  former  Chairman, 
ASPR  Committee.  The  Government  Contrac- 
tor's Communique,  dated  Nov.  11,  1968. 
"See  footnote  11  on  p.  10. 
"  See  discussion  on  these  procedures  In 
early  part  of  article  under  "Experience  Under 
the  Act." 

"See  "Report  on  Procurement  of  the  Com- 
mlttM  on  Armed  Servtces,  UJ3.  Senate,  Mth 
Cong..  2d  seas..  S.  Rept.  1900,  additional  viewB 
of  Senator  Saltonstall  (p.  30) . 

'■For  further  Information  on  this  bill  see 
^  "Hearings  Before  a  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  VB.  Senate, 
86th  Cong.,  1st  seas.,  on  S.  600  Amending 
'■i  TlUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  with  respect  to 
procurement  procedures  of  the  Armed  S«rv- 
!*••■"  Theee  are  the  richest  hearings  the 
writer  was  prlvUeged  to  read.  Yet  the  Senate 
report  (Identified  In  footnote  16),  which 
purportedly  covered  hearings  to  both  ses- 
sions. Ignored  theae  hearings  completely. 

"This  was  done  with  linowledge  of  the 
Armed  Services  committees.  The  situation 
has  been  somewhat  alleviated  by  amend- 
ment to  the  act  permitting  below-secretarial 
delegations  of  determining  and  findings  for 
R.  &  D.  procurements  iinder  $100,000. 

"DOD  and  NASA  are  currently  Improving 
their  incentive  contracting  guides. 

"  Haadquartera  Naval  Material  Command, 
Procurement  Newsletter,  "Let's  Discuss  Dis- 
cussions," by  Qeorge  W.  Markey,  Jr.,  Assist- 
ant to  the  General  Cotmsel  (liCarch-AprU 
1968). 

"For  further  elaboration,  see  paper  en- 
titled "Qovernment  Selection  of  Contractors 
for  Research  and  Development,"  by  Paul  A. 
Barron,  Deputy  Director  of  Procurement, 
NASA,  contained  In  the  Proceedings  Manual 
of  1968  Conference  on  U.S.  Government  Re- 
search and  Development  Contract,  Nov  7-8 
Washington,  D.C 

"Based  on  trends  In  Industry,  It  appears 
that  raising  the  career  development  level  of 
procurement  personnel  and  giving  them 
wider  experience,  more  authority,  responsl- 
bUlty.  and  opportunity  to  make  real  contri- 
butions to  the  procurement  process  would 
probably  in  the  long  run  bring  about  the 
greatest  savings  In  Government  procurement 
costs.  DOD  InltUted  a  departmentwlde  pro- 
gram In  1966. 

"Another  example  would  b«  t)i«  hearings 
conducted  by  Senator  Hart  on  "CompetlUon 
In  Defense  Procurement,"  before  the  8ub« 
committee  on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the 
Committee  on  Judiciary,  VS.  Senate  90th 
Cong.,  ad  sess.,  June  17  and  21,  and  Sept.  lo. 

»*  Supported  by  the  Comptroller  General  In 
various  statements  presented  to  congres- 
sional committees.  For  example,  see  H.  Rept. 
880.  90th  Cong.,  ist  sees.,  and  Comptroller 
General's  concluding  remarks  In  hearings  re- 
'•"•d  to  In  footnote  23. 

"Proposed  by  Prof.  Ralph  Nash,  George 
Washington  University,  in  a  statement  pre- 
sented to  Senate  Anutnist  and  Monopoly 


Subcommittee  on  June  21.  1968  (hearings 
Identified  In  footnote  23) .  Prequallflcatlon  of 
bidders  also  supported  by  Col.  William  Thy- 
bony, former  Chairman,  ASPR  Committee. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  It  was 
over  a  generation  ago  that  President 
Tnunan  first  brought  the  International 
Convention  on  Genocide  before  this  body 
for  ratification.  At  the  time,  the  United 
States  was  at  a  new  height  In  world 
prominence.  We  were  deeply  concerned 
about  global  problems  and  global  solu- 
tions. We  recognized  that  only  Interna- 
tional understanding  and  cooperation 
could  solve  the  confilcts  and  disputes 
that  existed  between  the  nations.  Our 
concern  in  this  area  was  refiected  in  our 
efforts  in  support  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  first  step  toward  achieving  the 
goals  that  we  sought  was  the  laying  down 
of  the  principles  that  would  be  our  guide. 
The  next  step  was  the  transformation  of 
these  principles  Into  concrete.  Interna- 
tional law.  The  first  move  In  this  direc- 
tion was  the  drafting  of  the  International 
Convention  on  the  Prevention  and  Pun- 
ishment of  the  Crime  of  Genocide.  The 
United  States  played  a  leading  role  in  the 
Introduction  of  this  document  in  the 
United  Nations.  And  it  was  largely  due  to 
our  support  of  the  treaty  that  It  passed 
the  General  Assembly  unanimously. 

Since  that  time,  Mr.  President,  many 
political  observers  have  seen  a  tendency 
toward  Isolationism  In  this  country. 
Many  claim  that  we  are  ignoring  the 
problems  of  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  and  thus  denying  our  place  in  the 
international  arena.  I  hope  this  is  not 
true.  I  hope  that  we  will  always  live  up 
to  our  responsibilities  as  a  world  power. 
But  many  look  upon  what  we  have  not 
done  as  proof  of  our  growing  isolation- 
ism. And  one  of  the  things  that  we  have 
not  done  is  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. 

In  these  times  of  great  domestic  prob- 
lems, we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  for- 
get or  to  ignore  the  apparently  less 
pressing  global  problems.  I  ^aU  on  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  act  with  speed 
on  the  ratification  of  this  important  in- 
ternational treaty. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  WKKK,   1974 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  week  of 
May  19  has  been  designated  as  "Small 
Business  Week"  by  a  proclamation  signed 
by  President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  follow- 
ing a  practice  going  back  to  1965. 

The  proclamation  looks  back  into  his- 
tory and  quotes  the  remarks  of  the 
Frenchman  de  ToQQveville,  who  visited 
our  country  In  the  I830's  and  marveled 
at  the  "Irmumerable  multitude  of  small 
undertakings."  This  reference  recalls 
similar  comments  by  Sir  Edmund  Burke 
to  the  English  Parliament  200  years  ago 
about  business  enterprise  among  the 
American  colonists : 

The  spirit  by  which  (their  enterprises) 
have  been  exercised  ought.  .  .  (to  raise)  your 
esteem  and  admiration.  .  .  (There  Is)  no  sea 
which  Is  not  vexed  by  their  fisbsrles;  no 
climate  that  is  not  witness  to  their  toUs. 
Neither  the  perseverance  of  HoUand  or  the 


activities  of  France  nor  the  dexterotis  and 
firm  sagacity  of  E^Ilsh  enterprise  ever  car- 
ried (such  hearty  industry  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  been  pushed  by  this  recent 
people.  .  .  . 

Thus,  Small  Business  Week  has  ac- 
complished an  Initial  purpose  by  remind- 
ing us  of  one  of  the  foundations  of  the 
economic  and  political  success  of  our 
country. 

A  second  objective  of  Small  Business 
Week  is  served  by  alerting  us  to  the 
necessity  of  preserving  this  venturesome 
spirit — and  the  institutions  of  freedom  of 
opportunity,  fair  competition,  and  small 
business  which  encourage  it — so  they 
can  continue  to  serve  the  Nation. 

Some  three  decades  ago.  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  recognized  that 
problems  existed  in  tills  respect  and  went 
so  far  as  to  state  his  impression  that 
"private  enterprise  had  ceased  to  be  free 
enterprise."  In  1938.  the  Temporary  Na- 
tional Economic  Committee  was  created 
as  a  part  of  "a  program  to  preserve 
private  enterprise." 

Two  years  later,  the  Senate  created  its 
first  special  committee  to  study  the  prob- 
lems of  small  business,  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  followed  suit  In  1941. 
These  were  the  predecessors  of  the  pres- 
ent Select  Committees  on  Small  Business. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  by  a  senior 
member  of  our  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  that  con- 
centration and  bigness  in  the  economy 
have  become  a  greater  problem  in  recent 
years  than  In  the  1930's:  the  number  of 
mergers  In  all  Industries  rose  from  1,361 
to  4.040  last  year,  peaking  in  1969  and 
1970  at  6.132  and  5.173  respectively. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  some  concern  that 
the  200  largest  manufacturing  corpora- 
tions have,  In  the  last  25  years,  increased 
their  share  of  manufacturing  assets  from 
47  to  60  percent,  and  that  by  1970  the 
top  102  corporations  controlled  about  48 
percent  of  U.S.  manuf  actiu^g  assets  and 
53  percent  of  profits  in  this  vital  sector 
of  the  economy. 

Small  Business  Week  also  serves  as  a 
reminder  that  governmental  policies  also 
have  a  major  Impact  on  whether  small 
businesses  can  continue  to  survive.  In  re- 
cent years  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  added  substantially  to 
the  burdens  of  business  In  the  areas  of 
taxes,  reporting,  and  compliance  with 
regulatory  standards. 

The  observance  of  Small  Business 
Week  once  each  year  has  a  fortunate  ef- 
fect in  bringing  together  those  Inside 
and  outside  of  government  who  are  dis- 
turbed by  these  problems  and  working 
hard  to  find  solutions  in  behalf  of  the 
hard-working  small  business  men  and 
women,  and  their  employees  who  make 
up  fully  half  of  the  work  foroe  in  this 
country. 

During  the  past  10  years,  we  have  seen 
an  Increasing  number  of  small  business 
organizations  of  national  scope  such  as 
the  National  Small  Business  Association. 
National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  and  the  National  Business 
League,  as  well  as  such  excellent  re- 
gional groups  as  the  Smaller  Business 
Association  of  New  England,  the  Smaller 
Manufacturers  Council  of  Pittsburgh,  the 
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Independwit  Business  Association  of 
Wisconsin,  and  the  Council  of  Smaller 
Enterprises  of  Cleveland  come  to  Wash- 
ington for  the  week's  activities.  It  has 
been  encouraging  to  see  this  list  grow  in 
size  over  the  years. 

We  are  looking  forward  this  week  to 
the  presentations  which  these  associa- 
tions will  make  on  legislative,  adminis- 
trative and  other  small  business  problem 
areas.  Our  own  committee  will  mark 
these  proceedings  on  Tuesday.  May  21. 
with  a  public  hearing  on  problems  ex- 
perienced by  small  firms  supplying  goods 
and  services  to  the  Federal  Government. 
On  Wednesday,  May  22,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration — the  Independent 
sigency  created  to  assist  and  represent 
America's  8.5  million  commercial  busi- 
ness firms — will  conduct  the  smnual  sub- 
contractor conference.  That  will  be  the 
occasion  for  recognizing  the  subcontrac- 
tor of  the  year  and  other  successful  small 
business  contracting  firms,  many  <rf 
which  may  have  benefited  from  SBA  pro- 
curement, management  or  financial  as- 

SlStrSrtlCC 

In  my  opinion.  Small  Business  Week 
this  year  will  have  an  additional  dimen- 
sion which,  perhaps,  it  has  not  had  as 
strongly  In  past  years.  During  the  past 
12  months,  our  country  has  seemed  to 
enter  a  new  economic  era.  Instead  of  our 
accustomed  circumstances  as  a  land  of 
abundance,  we  have  come  face  to  face 
with  scarcities  of  energy  and  materials. 
lack  of  capacity  in  basic  industries,  and 
shortages  of  capital  and  skilled  labor.  If 
our  citizens  are  to  retain  their  standards 
of  living  and  if  our  country  Is  to  keep  Its 
position  in  the  world,  we  will  need  all  of 
oiu:  heralded  American  Ingenuity  In  solv- 
ing these  problems  in  the  years  ahead. 

In  doing  this,  Small  Business  Week  can 
remind  us  that  the  best  guide  to  the  fu- 
ture is  the  success  of  the  past.  We  need 
to  preserve  the  economic  institutions 
which  provide  maximum  freedom,  flexi- 
bility and  personal  incentive,  that  Is.  the 
market  mechanism,  free  enterprise,  small 
.  business  and  competition. 

As  we  enter  Small  Business  Week,  1974, 
we  take  pleasure  in  participating  in  smd 
observing  its  activities  as  a  living  labora- 
tory for  fashioning  the  techniques  that 
we  hope  can  preserve  our  cherished  eco- 
nomic Institutions  of  the  past  and  apply 
them  to  our  problems  of  the  future. 

I  commend  all  of  those  who  have  been 
planning  for  and  will  be  participating  in 
the  meetings  and  discussions  of  Small 
Business  Week.  1974.  and  hope  their  re- 
solve and  their  hands  will  be  strength- 
ened in  this  endeavor. 

1 8isk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Pres- 
ident's proclamation  on  Small  Business 
Week  be  printed  in  the  Record  for  the 
Interest  of  all  concerned. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Small  Bustiwss  Week,  1974.  bt  the  Psesi- 

DKNT  or  THE  UlOTED  STATES  OF   AllEBICA,  A 

Pboclabiation 

The  history  of  America  Is  In  large  measure 
the  history  of  Independent  enterprise.  From 
the  earliest  days  of  our  history,  the  trader 
and  the  merchant,  pushing  westward,  laid 
the  foundations  for  what  has  become  the 
world's  greatest  economic  achievement. 
"What  most  astonishes  me,"  wrote  de  Toc- 
quevlUe  of  our  young  Nation  In  the  1830's  "Is 


!  Given  these  dramatic  changes  In  our  In- 
not  so  much  the  marvelous  grandeur  of  some 
undertaking  as  the  innumerable  multitude 
^smmj  ones." 

It  Is  upon  the  foundaUon  established  by 
tliose  smaU  undertakings  that  the  most  dy- 
namic society  known  to  man  has  been  built. 
And  today  America's  smaU  businesses  con- 
tinue to  thrive. 

Nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  firms  are 
considered  small  business.  They  provide  ap- 
proximately 35  TnlUlon  jobs  and  contribute 
more  than"»476  blUlon  annually  to  the  groas 
national  product. 

The  pioneering  spirit  that  underlies  our 
success  as  a  Nation  will  continue  to  flourish 
for  as  long  as  the  small  businessman  remains 
the  mainstay  of  our  economy  and  our  society. 

Now,  therefore,  X.  Richard  Nixon,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby 
designate  the  week  beginning  May  19,  1974. 
as  Small  Business  Week.  I  ask  all  Americans 
to  share  with  me  during  this  week  a  deep 
pride  in  the  many  accomplishments  of  our 
Nation's  small  businessmen  and  women,  and 
In  the  Invaluable  contribution  they  have 
made  to  our  free  way  of  life. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  fourth  day  of  April.  In  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hvmdred  seventy-four, 
^ry\  at  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  one  hundred  ninety -eighth. 

RicKAKO  Nixon. 


COMMISSION   ON   UNITED   STATES- 
LATIN  AMERICAN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  C7HILES.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  to  go  to  New  York  last  week  to  a 
dinner  at  the  Center  for  Inter-Ameri- 
can Relations  to  launch  the  newly 
formed  Commission  on  United  States- 
Latin  American  Relations.  This  Com- 
mission of  23  accomplished  Americans 
chaired  by  Sol  Linowitz,  former  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  the  OAS,  will  meet  fre- 
quently over  the  next  several  months. 
They  will  seek  to  reassess  U.S.  rdatlons 
with  Latin  America  and  to  publish  a 
report  of  their  findings  and  recommen- 
dations, focusing  especially  on  feasible 
U.S.  policy  actions. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  a  Commission 
of  this  type  has  been  formed  to  seriously 
consider  different  opportunities  and  al- 
ternatives for  improving  U.S.  relations 
with  Latin  America.  This  I  hope  will  be 
a  way  of  provlc^g  some  fresh  thinking 
for  the  Government  as  well  as  providing 
a  means  of  focusing  attention  on  the 
need  for  a  renewed  relationship  with 
Latin  America  and  generating  the  kind 
of  public  understanding  and  support  this 
area  of  our  foreign  policy  requires. 

Sol  linowitz  gave  an  excellent  pres- 
entation the  other  night  at  the  Center 
for  Inter-American  Relations  in  New 
York  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  along  with  a 
list  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  on 
United  States-Latin  American  Relations. 
I  wish  the  Commission  well  in  Its  work 
and  look  forward  to  the  results  which  I 
expect  will  be  useful  to  the  Congress  In 
making  decisions  relating  to  U.S.  policy 
toward  Latin  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Sol  M.  Linowttz,  Chaibman. 
Commission  on  United  States-Latin 
Amebican  Relations,  TtTESDAT,  Ma*  14, 
1974 


I  am  pleased  to  welcome  my  distinguished 
colleagues  on  the  Commission  on  United 
States-Latin    American   Relations   and    the 


eminent  guests  who  have  Joined  us  on  this 
occasion  to  launch  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

I  want  first  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  Center  for  Inter-American  Relations  for 
Its  stimulus  and  sponsorship  of  the  project 
we  are  undertaking  and  to  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion, the  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund,  and  the 
Clark  FV)undatlon  for  their  financial  assist- 
ance. Although  this  Commission  wUl  b« 
wholly  independent  In  Its  operations  and 
will  make  its  findings  and  recommendations 
directly  to  the  American  people,  the  fact  is 
that  we  could  not  have  undertaken  this  proj- 
ect without  the  generous  support  of  the  Cen- 
ter and  these  three  Foundations. 

When  I  was  asked  to  assume  chairmanship 
of  this  Commission,  I  thought  about  it  very 
carefully  before  saying  yes.  I  know  only  too 
well — as  do  all  of  you — that  over  the  years 
we  have  had  study  \ipon  study  setting  forth 
the  policy  needs  and  proposed  approaches  to 
United  States  relations  with  the  countries 
of  Latin  America.  We  also  know  all  too  well 
how  many  of  these  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions have  gathered  dust  on  crowded  book- 
shelves, disappointing  both  those  who  la- 
bored over  the  reports  and  those  who  ex- 
pected that  perhaps  thU  time  words  might 
be  translated  Into  action. 

The  real  question,  therefore.  Is  why  a  new 
commission  at  this  point,  once  again  to  study 
and  report  on  United  States-Latin  American 
relations.  It  U  my  own  conviction— in  the 
words  of  Eccleslastes— that  "to  all  things 
there  Is  an  appointed  time"— and  that  this 
is  "the  appointed  time  to  re-evaluate  and 
reassess  relationships  In  this  hemisphere, 
taking  into  account  the  changing  reaUtles 
m  the  world  which  are  affecting  political  and 
economic  conditions  In  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America." 

Let  us  just  step  back  for  a  moment  and 
see  what  these  new  realities  are. 

In  the  first  place.  It  Is  all  too  clear  that  we 
are  living  In  a  world  in  which  International 
relations  as  we  have  experienced  them  In  the 
past  are  drastlcaUy  changing.  No  longer  do 
security  and  mUltary  considerations  domi- 
nate our  thinking  as  they  did  during  the  past 
35  years.  And  the  Cold  War  affected  not  only 
our  attitude  toward  the  Commvinlst  world 
but  It  also  accotuited  for  much  of  otir  rela- 
tionship with  the  developing  nations  of  ^ 
Third  World.  For  to  a  substantial  extent  the 
Third  world  was,  in  effect,  the  battlefield 
on  which  superpowers  flexed  their  muscles  or 
shadow-boxed  for  positions  of  influence. 
WhUe  some  attention  was  paid  to  economic 
and  social  development,  clearly  this  viras  a 
secondary  concern,  viewed  by  many  as  a  form 
of  immunization  against  communism.  But 
today  we  have  begun  to  recognize  our  inter- 
dependence in  our  global  environment:  and 
this  is  displacing  security  In  Its  narrow  sense 
as  the  ralson  d'etre   for   America's   foreign 

Today  we  have  come  to  understand  that 
there  are  other  important  centers  of  power 
in  the  world  besides  the  superpowers.  Ws 
know  that  transnational  farces  including  the 
multinational  corporation  have  become  im- 
portant actors  on  the  international  scene. 
And  we  know.  too.  that  the  line  between 
domestic  and  foreign  policy  has  l>ecome  In- 
creasingly blurred  and  that  our  interests 
abroad  are  now  Inextricably  intertwined 
with  our  Interests  at  home. 

Today  when  we  thmk  of  security  we  must 
think  not  only  of  military  and  political 
power,  but  also  of  oil  and  copper  and  batix- 
Ite  We  must  think  of  the  implications  for 
our  own  future  of  the  urgent  prospect  of 
world  famine  due  to  the  scarcRy  of  food  and 
fertUlzer.  Recognizing  that  Latm  America 
has  the  fastest  growing  popvUatlon  In  the 
world,  we  must  think  of  the  impact  of  the 
population  problem  on  this  planet — that 
next  ysar  4  bUllon  people  wlU  dwell  on  this 
earth;  that  by  the  turn  of  the  century  thsrs 
will  be  8  billion  or  more. 
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ternatlonal  system — detente,  mxUttpol&rlty, 
transnatlonallsm,  scarcity  of  raw  materials 
and  foodstuffs,  population  growth — It  Is  both 
preaelng  and  timely  to  re-ezamlne  rela- 
tionships between  the  UiUt«d  States  and 
Latin  America  against  the  backdrop  of  this 
changed  world  picture. 

At  the  same  time,  we  recognize  that  great 
changes  have  been  taking  place  within  vari- 
ous countries  and  regions  of  Latin  America. 
Rapid  urbanization  and  mass  communica- 
tions have  produced  political  awareness 
among  people  not  yet  participating  in  the 
economic  growth  of  their  countries.  As  a 
result,  governments  face  Increasing  demands 
to  provide  Jobs  and  services.  To  meet  these 
Internal  demands,  Latin  Americans  seek 
freer  access  to  United  States  and  other  de- 
veloped nation  markets  for  their  manufac- 
tured and  semi -manufactured  products  and 
their  raw  material  exports.  They  seek  higher 
and  more  stable  prices  for  these  commodities. 
And  they  seek  better  access  to  both  capital 
and  technology.  In  their  search  for  helpfm 
responses  to  these  needs,  the  Latin  American 
countries  have  become  Increasingly  active 
participants  In  the  world  community  beyond 
the  confines  of  our  hemisphere.  Our  policies 
must  be  much  more  mindful  than  In  the 
past  of  these  developments.  They  must  listen 
with  understanding  to  the  voices  of  Identity, 
of  nationalism,  of  outrage  at  lingering  de- 
pendency now  coming  from  Latin  America. 
Not  long  ago  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
Kissinger  voiced  his  recognition  of  these 
changes  both  within  Latin  America  and  In 
Its  place  In  the  world  picture.  Following  a 
call  for  a  new  dialogue  first  voiced  here  In 
this  room.  Secretary  Kissinger  said  at  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  OAS  In  Atlanta  last 
month:  "Industrialization  and  modern  com- 
munications have  transformed  economic  and 
social  life.  A  new  generation  is  molding 
strengthened  Institutions.  A  sense  of  re- 
gional and  national  Identity  has  acqulr«d 
new  force.  A  commitment  to  modernization 
has  become  fundamental." 

What  the  Commission  faces  today  Is  the 
complex  and  difficult  task  of  determining 
how  the  United  States  can  and  should  re- 
spond to  this  diversity  and  change  In  Latin 
America.  Will  we  be  ready  to  discard  myths 
and  stereotypes  and  try  to  work  out  a  frame- 
work for  policy  consistent  with  a  realistic 
asseesment  ot  our  common  and  diverse  In- 
teresta  and  values?  How  should  the  United 
States  today  seek  to  relate  to  theae  coiintrles 
of  the  Caribbean.  Central  America  and 
South  America?  In  what  way  should  we  try 
to  differentiate  our  Latin  American  policies 
from  pc^cles  toward  other  developing  na- 
tions? To  what  extent  and  in  which  areas 
Should  we  attampt  to  relate  to  and  de*l  with 
Latin  America  on  a  regional  baels?  To  what 
extent  should  we  develop  relationships  on  a 
bilateral  basis?  What  should  be  the  United 
States  Oovemment's  attitude  toward  Inter- 
nal political  developments?  What  part 
■hould  the  United  States  play  In  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  of  the  region 
»nd  the  particular  countries?  Throu»?h  what 
mechanism  and  channels  can  this  be  done 
effectively  without,  Increasing  real  or  per-' 
oelved  dependency?  What  should  be  the 
United  States  Oovemment's  Involvement  In 
the  protection,  promotion  or  regulation  of 
United  States  corporations  operating  In 
lAtln  America?  How  can  we  advance  mutual 
Interesta  by  closer  coordination  on  Interna- 
tional trade  and  monetary  matters? 

These  and  a  number  of  other  questions 
•re  among  those  to  which  this  Commission 
will  undertake  to  address  Itself  In  the  course 
of  Ita  dellberaUons  o\w  the  next  several 
months.  While  there  will  be  divergences 
among  us  on  these  and  other  matters,  of 
one  thing  I  am  clear:  We  will  approach  this 
MBlgnment  recognizing  that  there  ar«  no 
simplistic  answers  or  instant  solutions  to 
tbeas  problems,  many  of  which  have  been 
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festering  for  so  many  years.  Nor  do  we  ex- 
pect to  be  able  to  deal  with  the  whole  sweep 
of  relationships.  Although  we  hope  to  under- 
take a  fairly  comprehensive  review  of  United 
States-Latin  American  relations,  we  will  ob- 
viously be  able  to  focus  attention  only  on  a 
limited  number  of  critical  issues — Issues 
that  are  ctnrent,  contentious  and  most  sus- 
ceptible to  feasible  policy  action.  And  I  am 
sure  we  will  come  to  recognize  the  wisdom  of 
the  nameless  philosopher  who  said:  "There 
Is  no  problem,  no  matter  how  complicated, 

which — when  looked  at  In  the  right  way 

does  not  become  more  complicated." 

Already  experte  in  varloiis  professional 
fields  are  at  work  on  analytical  papers  to  be 
presented  to  the  Commission  dealing  with 
specific  topics  of  significance.  As  we  proceed 
we  wUl  be  seeking  alternative  and  diverse 
polnte  of  view  from  both  North  Americans 
and  Latin  Americans.  We  will  invite  all  sides 
of  the  political  spectrum  to  preeent  their 
perspectives  and  positions. 

Our  goal  will  be  to  complete  a  concise  and 
useful  report  by  September.  We  hope  that 
our  report  wlU  be  widely  disseminated 
throughout  the  country  and  will  sUmulate 
discussion  and  consideration  both  within  the 
Oovemment  and  among  citizens  groups  and 
In  the  media.  We  hope  that  the  ExecuUve 
Branch  wUl  find  our  report  worthwhile;  and 
It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  might  consider  It  deserv- 
ing of  pubUc  hearmgs  so  that  more  members 
of  Congress  may  be  encouraged  to  familiar- 
ize themselves  with  programs  affecUng 
United  States-Latin  American  relations. 

Our  hope  U  that  the  report  wUl  help 
develop  an  effective  constituency  in  this 
country  to  provide  the  support  needed  to 
assure  the  adoption  and  Implementation  of 
Its  recommendations.  If  we  are  able  to  suc- 
ceed In  generating  this  Interest  and  support. 
I  believe  that  our  report  can  be  a  real  In- 
strument for  change. 

Let  me  add  Just  one  more  comment  about 
the  spirit  In  which  we  undertake  this  ef- 
fort: Quito  clearly  we  wlU  not  be  trying  to 
prescrU)e  for  Latin  America.  Today  LaUn 
Americans  are  rlghtfiUly  insistent  upon 
buUdlng  their  own  structures  and  finding 
their  own  solutions — they  want  to  achieve 
not  a  better  United  States  way  of  life  but 
a  better  Colombian  or  Braslllan  or  Jamaican 
way  of  life.  In  viewing  their  problems  and 
the  way  we  can  cooperate  with  them  most 
effectively,  we  can  only  approooh  them  with 
modesty  and  humUlty.  For  if  with  aU  of  our 
wealth  and  know-bow,  we  continue  to  have 
such  major  difficulties  In  dealing  with  our 
own  urban  and  rural  blight:  If  with  aU  of 
our  technological  and  scientific  knowledge, 
people  In  this  country  etlU  go  hungry:  and 
If  with  all  of  our  commltmente  to  democratic 

InsUtutlons  there  are  stlU  among  us even 

In  high  places— those  who  resort  to  undemo- 
cratic means — then  we  should  have  some 
sense  of  the  effort  that  wUl  be  required  In 
Latin  America  as  it  seeks  to  achieve  Ite  own 
goals. 

I  hope  that  from  the  work  of  this  Com- 
mission will  come  a  helpful  oontrlbutlon 
towards  a  better  understanding  of  how  we 
can  work  together  toward  the  achievement  of 
those  goals  and  how  in  our  mutual  interest 
we  can  cooperate  most  effectively  to  advance 
the  prospects  for  developing  the  ktad  of 
hemisphere  we  want — one  in  which  men  can 
live  together  \n  freedom  and  in  dignity,  free 
from  war  and  free  from  want. 
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HOSPITAL  EMERGENCY  ROOMS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  as  Con- 
gress debate*  the  various  legislative  pro- 
posals for  a  program  of  national  health 
insurance,  there  is  at  least  one  concern 
shared  by  all  participants— adequate  cov- 
erage for  the  medically  Indigent. 

In  New  York  State  alone  voluntary 
hospitals  anticipate  a  $80  million  loss 
this  year  in  their  emergency  room  and 
outpatient  departments  due  to  nonre- 
imbursable services  V)  the  medically  in- 
digent. Sister  Evelyn  M.  Schneider, 
executive  director  of  St.  Vincent's  Hos- 
pital and  Medical  Center  of  New  York, 
has  said  that — 

St.  Vincent's  suffered  a  deficit  of  ^A  mil- 
lion In  emergency-room  and  outpatient  serv- 
ices In  the  last  two  years  and  that  the  vla- 
blUty  of  the  hospital   was  threatened. 

I  am  coDcemed  that  a  curtailment  of 
operations  in  this  area  would  impact 
most  s«verely  on  the  segment  of  the 
population  least  able  to  make  alternative 
arrangement*  for  their  health  needs. 

The  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Hospital  Association  of  New  York, 
George  B.  Allen,  has  stated  that — 

Reduction  of  outpatient  services  would 
Inevitably  compel  greater  use  of  the  more 
coflUy  Inpatient  facilities,  thus  raising  the 
coete  for  aU  paUsnte  and  their  carrtera. 


Efforts  are  now  underway  in  the 
State  Legislature  of  New  York  to  require 
medical  insurers — private  and  public — 
to  imderwrite  a  portion  of  the  opera- 
tional costs  of  these  vital  services.  I  be- 
lieve the  long-term  requirements  of  our 
health  care  delivery  system  can  only  be 
met  by  a  national  commitment  to  a  com- 
prehensive health  insurance  program  for 
all  based  on  an  equitable  sharing  of  the 
financial  requirements. 

Mr.  President,  I  a&k  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  recent  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  highlighting  this 
critical  problem  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edltorisd 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times] 
Hospital  Emehcemct 

The  State  Senate  Is  considering  a  bill  that 
would  require  medical  insurers  to  underwrite 
part  of  the  losses  sustained  by  voluntary  hos- 
pitals In  the  operation  of  their  emergency 
and  outpatient  facilities.  Since  It  appears 
that  Federal  law  will  not  permit  charging  of 
such  costa  to  Medicaid,  the  task  would  essen- 
tially fall  to  Blue  Cross. 

The  argumenta  for  a  prorated  subsidy  of 
ambulatory  and  emergency  services  are  per- 
suasive. The  hospitals'  deflclta  are  expected 
to  run  to  $60  million  this  year.  Since  approxi- 
mately half  of  the  outpatients  are  classified 
as  "working  poor" — unable  to  pay  for  much 
of  the  clinics'  services  but  IneUglble  for 
Medicaid,  the  hospitals  are  paddled  with  a 
major  part  of  the  cost.  Without  aid,  the  hos- 
pitals have  two  equally  unsatisfactory  op- 
tions: To  reduce  or  discontinue  ambulatory 
services,  thus  placing  an  Inordinate  burden 
on  the  municipal  hospitals  and  leaving  wide 
areas  of  the  city  Inadequately  covered;  or 
they  could  admit  more  of  the  ambulatory 
cases  to  Inpatient  care  In  order  to  coUect 
Insurance,  thus  wastefully  Increasing  over- 
all costs. 

Apart  from  the  predictable  clash  of  Inter- 
esta between  the  hospitals  and  the  private 
Insurers,  the  Issue  underscores  the  unsatis- 
factory nature  of  the  existing  financing  of 
health  services.  The  aid  that  would  be  pro- 
dded to  the  hospitals  by  the  bill  Is  clearly 
needed;  yet  It  Is  also  obvious  that  such  sub- 
sidies are  merely  a  temporary  mending  tape 
that  cannot  hold  together  the  creaking  struc- 
ture of  this  or  any  other  state's  health  serv- 
ices. Nothing  short  of  an  effective  National 
Health  Insurance  can  do  that  job. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  May 
19  to  25  marks  the  annual  observance  of 
National  Small  Business  Week  to  high- 
light the  accomplishments  of  the  Na- 
tion's small  businessmen  and  women  and 
the  vital  contributions  they  have  made 
to  the  American  way  of  life.  During  this 
week  the  Smcdl  Business  Administration 
will  hold  its  sixth  annual  subcontracting 
conference  and  awards  luncheon  here  in 
Washington.  The  theme  is  "Small  Busi- 
ness Problems  In  Today's  Environment." 
At  this  presentation  tlie  subcontractor 
of  the  year  and  the  small  businessmen 
of  the  year  will  be  honored. 

There  are  presently  %Vt  million  small 
businesses  in  the  country  and  an  esti- 
mated 870.000  in  California.  Opportu- 
nity Is  the  byword  for  small  business  in 
America.  Small,  free,  indep^ident,  en- 
terprise is  the  heritage  of  our  past  and 
the  lifeblood  of  our  future. 


It  is.  therefore,  very  appropriate  that 
we  recognize  small  businesses  and  the 
small  buslnessmcm  and  women  through 
the  observance  of  Small  Business  Week. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  my  article  from  the  May 
15,  1974,  issue  of  Forbes  magazine  en- 
titled "The  Preservation  of  Small  Busi- 
ness Is  the  Preservation  of  Our  Inde- 
pendence," printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  Forbes  Magazine,  May  15,  1974] 
The  Prxsesv.ition  of  Small  B\  siness  Is  the 

PtTSERVATION  of  Our  iNDEPrN'OENCE 

I  By  Senator  Alan  Cranston  i 
Americans  like  to  think  of  the  U.8.  economy 
In  terms  of  laroe  corporations.  But  Alan 
Cranston,  senator  from  California  and  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Ba. iking  6ubc-ommit:ee  on 
Small  Business,  argues  that  small  businesses 
stUl  come  close  to  being  the  bedrock  of  the 
UjS.  economy. 

By  small,  Cranston  means  busine^^es  with 
less  than  $1  mUUon  a  year  In  sales  and  under 
uOO  employees.  Such  businesses  generate  40% 
cf  the  U.S.  gross  natl'^nal  product,  provide 
something  like  40  million  jobs,  employing 
roughly  half  the  eiJtlre  U.S.  civilian  work 
fo»ce,  aiid  al'-cgether  number  10.5  mlUlon  or 
S3  separata  ei>terprlsei. 

"In  fact,  97  L  of  all  businesses  are  small 
bu.ilnesses,"  says  Cranston,  who  quit  the  real 
estate  firm  his  father  founded  to  go  Into 
politics  In  1958.  "Outside  of  farming,  the  bulk 
of  small  businesses  operate  In  service  Indus- 
tries. Retail  comes  next,  then  manufactvirlng, 
but  not  too  much  of  that  because  manuiac- 
turlng  requires  pretty  heavy  Investment." 

Cranston  doesn't  claim  that,  by  the  yard- 
sticks familiar  in  bigger  businesses,  .small 
business  is  especlrtUy  efficient.  "Economic  ef- 
ficiency means  In  this  Instance  giving  people 
what  people  want."  Small  businessmen  will- 
ingly work  long  hours  for  what  wouid  be  con- 
sidered sweatehop  wages  In  any  other  Indus- 
try, and,  even  at  that,  most  small  businesses 
are  Ijiherently  marginal  enterprises  that  are 
Inordinately  vulnerable  to  any  economic 
downturn.  "They  fall."  says  Cranston,  "pre- 
dominantly because  of  lack  of  capital  and 
lack  of  proper  management  guidance."  These 
are  the  deficiencies  that  the  Small  Business 
Administration — over  which  Cranston's  com- 
mittee has  Jurisdiction — Is  supposed  to  be 
trying  to  correct. 

Says  Cranston:  "There  are  an  awful  lot 
of  Americans  who  want  to  be  independent, 
want  to  be  able  to  make  their  own  dectslona 
and  are  willing  to  take  some  risks  In  return 
for  that.  They  take  risks,  they  earn  less  and 
they  keep  at  It  under  very  difficult  circum- 
stances. They  have  sort  of  the  American 
pioneering  Individualistic  spirit.  Instead  of 
letting  such  people  get  lost  In  the  bureauc- 
racy of  some  big  enterprise,  I  think  we 
should  continue  to  provide  these  Americana 
with  such  opportunities." 

Any  consumer  who  has  ever  dealt  with  a 
plumber,  a  television  repairman,  or  an  auto 
mechanic  may  Imagine  that  the  small  busi- 
nessman resembles  the  highway  robber  more 
than  he  does  the  pioneer.  Moreover,  several 
generations  of  American  literary  observers, 
from  Sinclair  Lewis  with  his  Babbitt  to  Wil- 
liam Faulkner  with  his  rapacious  Snopes 
family,  have  tended  to  suggest  that  smaU 
business  represents  the  free  enterprise 
system  at  Its  most  mean-spirited— nself- 
Intereeted,  Immoral,  penny-pinching,  sharp- 
dealing,  corrupt,  rapacious  and  largely  Im- 
mune to  any  sense  of  public  responsibility. 
Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.  can  be  em- 
barrassed, and  has  been,  by  being  found  out 
charging  higher  prices  in  ghetto  neighbor- 
hoods than  It  does  elsewhere,  but  small  busi- 


nessmen can  and  do  profiteer  In  such  fashion 
with  Impunity. 

For  all  Ite  faulU,  Cranston  arguee,  small 
busmess  does  what  big  business  cannot  do: 
give  personalized  service.  "It's  In  the  service 
Industries  that  small  business  Is  very  pre- 
dominant— shoe  shine,  barber  shop,  beauty 
shop,  shoe  repair  and  so  forth,  and  I  doubt 
that  big  business  can  handle  these  opera- 
tions. People  get  fed  up  with  the  mass- 
production,  chain  approach.  SmaU  businesses 
provide  better  service  and  more  Individual 
attenUon.  They  give  people  what  they  want. 
That's  why  they  survive." 

Small  business  provides  Jobs  on  a  vast 
scale.  Tbo  average  small  business,  Cranston 
figures,  has  six  employees.  More  likely  than 
not.  those  employees  are  neither  highly 
skUled  nor  well  educated  and  might  b^bard 
put  to  find  employment  elsewhere.  Cranston 
complains,  for  Instance,  that  10.000  people 
lost  their  Jobs  last  year  when  1.800  smaU 
businesses  went  bankrupt  because  $48  mil- 
lion of  the  Small  Business  Administration's 
direct  loan  funds  were  froaen.  "Not  even 
counting  the  cost  In  human  suffering," 
Cranston  says,  "this  Is  bed  economics." 

"Since  vlrtifally  all  that  loan  money  would 
have  been  paid  t>ack.  Its  Impoundment  Is  no 
real  saving  to  the  taxpayer.  By  contrast,  those 
10,000  people  who  were  thrown  out  of  work 
could  have  collected  more  than  $54  million 
In  unemployment  compensation  payment, 
part  of  which  Is  tax  money.  And  If  each  of 
those  10,000  people  normally  pays  only  $500 
a  year  in  mcome  taxes,  their  forced  unem- 
ployment meems  a  reduction  of  $5  million 
In  tax  revenues." 

In  short,  the  care  and  feeding  of  small 
business  Is  in  part  a  highly  productive  and 
economically  efficient  alternative  to  welfare. 

"1  think  ^e  preservation  of  small  business 
Is  very  much  the  preservation  of  our  Inde- 
pendence," Cranston  says,  "Just  as  I  think 
the  maintenance  of  government  at  the  local 
level  Is  vital  to  our  survival.  You. can  get 
at  your  local  city  government,  and  the  same 
goe!i  for  small  business." 

To  assure  its  survival,  Cranston  these  daya 
Is  sponsoring  a  bill  to  help  small  business- 
men hurt  by  the  energy  crisis  to  refinance 
their  loans  He  would  also  like  to  see  small 
business  protected  against  blg-btislness  com- 
petition, through  more  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  antitrust  laws. 

But  Cranston  Is  hardly  doctrinaire.  He 
was  also  a  prime  mover  In  winning  $250  mil- 
lion In  government-guaranteed  loans  for  one 
of  the  UjS.'  largest  business  enterprises — ail- 
ing Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp. — and  he  did 
so  for  much  the  same  reason  that  he  favors 
the  protection  of  small  business.  "At  no  risk 
to  the  Oovemment,  those  loans  kept  In  busi- 
ness a  company  that  provided  30,000  Jobs  In 
California,  as  well  as  a  tremendous  number 
of  small  business  subcontractors.  TTiey  also 
enabled  Lockheed  to  diversify  Into  a  civilian 
kind  of  enterprise — the  L-1011. 1  think  It  was 
a  healthy  thing  to  do  at  that  time,  for  small 
business  and  for  big  btislness." 

Cranston  thus  comes  close  to  agreeing  with 
Irving  Krlstol  (p.  74)  that  sheer  efficiency 
should  not  be  and  cannot  be  the  sole  guide 
to  which  businesses  are  allowed  to  survive 
and  which  not.  Adam  Smith's  "unseen 
hand,  he  would  argue,  needs  considerable 
holding." 


B-1  BOMBER  STUDY 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  auspices  of  Members  of  Congress 
for  Peace  Through  Law.  Congressman 
Seiberlino  and  I  have  prepared  and  are 
releasing  today  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  proposed  new  strategic  bomber  des- 
ignated the  B-1. 

The  B-1  program  has  been  plagued  by 
performance  underruns  and  cost  over- 
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TVJis.  Official  program  cost  estimates  hare 
Increased  by  an  astounding  |5.6  billion 
since  1970.  When  armaments,  a  probable 
new  tanker  requirement,  emd  operating 
and  maintenance  costs  are  added,  the 
B-1  program  promises  to  be  the  most 
expensive  weapons  system  In  history. 

Yet  it  will  provide  an  edrcraft  that 
represents  only  marginal  and  largely 
meaningless  Improvements  over  existing 
bombers.  And  It  Is  lor  a  role  that  Is  en- 
tirely secondary — one  of  insurance 
against  the  exceedingly  remote  risk  that 
both  our  submarine-launched  missiles 
and  our  Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
might  simultaneously  fail.  Considering 
that  missiles  have  flight  times  of  30  min- 
utes or  less,  while  the  B-1  would  take 
8  hours  to  travel  the  same  distance,  it 
is  likely  that  any  nuclear  war  would  be 
over  before  the  bomber  even  got  a  good 
start  on  its  mission. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  I  have,  described  be 
printed  In  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mtmbxbs  or  Congress  ros  Peace 
Thkouch  Law 

Report   on   tke  B-1    Bomber   Program 

(A  research  paper*  prepared  by  Senator 
OcoacB  S.  McOovERN  and  Congressman 
John  F.   Seiberlino) 

%  concxusions 

1.  Strategic  nuclear  bombardment  by  air- 
craft now  plays  only  a  marginal  role  In  TT.S. 
deterrent  or  war-flgbttng  postxire.  Bombers 
protect  only  against  a  massive  falliire  or 
destruction  of  thousands  of  nuclear  war- 
beads  which  are  based  In  hardened  slloe  or 
under  the  oceans,  and  which  can  be  delivered 
on  target  In  about  one-twelfth  the  time  re- 
quired for  a  manned  aircraft  to  travel  the 
same  distance. 

2.  Both  the  natiire  and  the  8lz«  of  the 
planned  strategic  bomber  force  are  based  on 
preparations  for  a  counterforce  role  which  Is 
wholly  implausible — the  premise  that  bomb- 
ers would  be  useful  In  striking  Soviet  ICBMs 
on  the  ground  after  a  nuclear  war  Is  already 
underway. 

3.  Bombers  do  have  utility  in  complicating 
still  further  the  enormous  defensive  or  coun- 
terforce problems  which  any  adversary  would 
have  to  solve  to  attain  a  flrst  strike  posture. 
But  a  force  designed  expressly  for  this  pur- 
pose would  be  much  smaller  and  less  com- 
plex than  the  B-I. 

4.  The  B-1  has  only  slight  advantages  over 
the  later  model  B-sas.  and  almost  none  that 
are  likely  to  be  relevant  to  its  mission.  The 
high  altlt\ide  supersonic  capability  has  no 
real  relevance  and  could  actually  detract 
from  the  ability  to  penetrate  at  low  alti- 
tudes. If  Soviet  defenses  were  massively  up- 
graded, the  most  Important  countermeasures 
for  U.S.  bombers  would  lie  in  electronic 
countermeasures.  decoys,  stand-off  missiles, 
and  other  technology  which  can  be  applied 
to  the  B-62  as  well  as  to  the  B-1. 

6.  There  Is  no  time  urgency  for  a  pro- 
duction decision  on  the  B-1  by  late  1976. 
The  existing  force  of  B-5aOs  and  Rs  and  FB- 
111s  can  be  operational  through  the  1980s. 
In  fact,  the  B-1  is  planned  as  an  addition 
to,  not  as  a  replacement  of,  those  forces. 
As  such.  It  would  represent  In  the  19808  an 
unnecessary   increase   from   the  present   21 


•This  research  report  will  be  circulated  to 
the  Committee,  the  Steering  Committee,  and 
to  all  MCPL  Members  for  their  use  and  tn- 
dtvidtial  endorsement. 


million    pound    payload    of    n.8.    strategic 
bombers  to  nearly  62  million  pounds. 

6.  Because  of  costs  and  risks,  manned 
strategic  bconbers  can  have  no  siistalned  role 
in  conventional  wars  except  against  targets — 
such  as  those  In  South  Vietnam — which  are 
almost  entirely  undefended.  The  U.S.  lost  16 
B-628  to  Soviet  SA-2S  In  11  days  of  bombing 
North  Vietnam  in  1972.  90  days  of  bombing 
at  the  same  loss  rate  would  have  wiped  out 
the  entire  B-52  force  assigned  to  Southeast 
Asia.  If  B-ls,  which  are  vulnerable  to  SA-3s, 
had  been  used,  the  loss  of  16  would  have 
represented  nearly  $1  billion  worth  of  air- 
planes shot  down — by  missiles  costing  about 
$50,000  apiece. 

7.  Between  1970  and  1974  the  cost  of  the 
B-1  program  has  gone  from  $9.4  billion  to 
815  billion — an  overrun  of  ♦S.e  billion,  before 
the  first  prototype  has  even  flown.  The  pro- 
jected cost  of  each  aircraft  has  doubled.  And 
the  816  billion  figure  excludes  such  added 
costs  as  a  new  tanker,  armaments,  decoy  mis- 
siles, and  operation  and  maintenance,  which 
win  push  the  total  up  to  a  minimum  of  836.5 
billion  and  possibly  up  to  $70  bUllon  if  costs 
continue  to  rise  proportionately.  And  as  costs 
have  been  going  up,  performance  character- 
istics have  been  going  down. 

8.  The  last  complete  cost-effectiveness 
study  of  the  B-1  was  made  in  1966.  Rising 
costs  and  declining  performance  make  the 
results  of  those  earlier  studies  almost  mean- 
ingless. 

9.  With  the  B-58  in  mothballs,  the  B-70 
in  a  museum,  and  the  B-1  in  trouble,  the 
history  of  strategic  bomber  development 
programs  gives  scant  reason  for  confidence 
In  the  ability  of  the  Air  Force  to  evaluate 
Independently  the  various  strategic  bomber 
options. 

10.  In  the  current  economic  context,  the 
B-1  program  makes  inflationary  pressures 
stUl  more  severe  and.  because  St  is  Intensive 
in  costly  materials  and  technology,  it  is  an 
extremely  inefficient  method  of  providing 
Jobs.  The  B-1  now  employs  25,650  people 
directly;  the  fiscal  1976  B-1  request,  if  de- 
voted exclusively  to  payroll,  could  produce 
60,000  Jobs  at  $10,000  a  year.  Almost  any  kind 
of  public  Investment  would  create  more  Jobs 
for  the  same  money.  For  long  term  Job  sta- 
bility, B-1  workers  would  be  better  served 
through  conversion  programs  which  could 
shift  skills  and  facilities  now  devoted  to  the 
B-1  to  such  civilian  needs  as  transportation. 

RBCOMICKKDATIONS 

I.  The  B-1  development  program  should  be 
scaled  down  and  rescheduled  to  a  timetable 
which  would  set  the  production  decision  no 
sooner  than  1980. 

11.  Programs  should  be  developed  to  as- 
sist in  the  conversion  to  such  priorities  as 
public  transportation,  housing,  and  new 
energy  sources,  of  workers  and  facilities  who 
would  be  displaced  by  a  decision  to  resched- 
ule the  B-1  program. 

m.  A  new  and  comprehensive  cost-effec- 
tiveness study  of  various  strategic  bomber 
options  should  be  undertaken  Immediately, 
under  the  following  conditions: 

A.  As  recommended  by  the  Oeneral  Ac- 
counting Office,  assumptions  and  methodol- 
ogy should  be  reviewed  In  advance  by  the 
Armed  Services  and  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate, 

B.  The  study  should  include  not  only  a 
comparison  of  various  options,  but  an  as- 
sessment of  the  strategic  practicality  and 
plaxislbUlty  of  the  nuclear  mission  profiles 
planned  for  strategic  bombers  In  the  19808 
and  beyond. 

C.  To  assure  an  Independent  assessment, 
personnel  who  have  worked  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  or  on  military  contracts  in 
private  Industry  in  the  prior  three  years 
should  make  up  no  more  than  one -half  of 
the  expert  manpower  employed  on  the  cost- 
effectiveness  study.  The  special  capabilities 


lodged  in  the  Office  of  Teduaology 
ment  should  be  given  consideration  in  pre- 
paring the  study. 

D.  The  study  should  Include  cost -effective- 
ness comparisons  for: 

a.  The  B-1  bomber, 

b.  A  redesigned  version  of  the  B-1  bomber 
with  the  supersonic  capabUity  excluded, 

c.  The  existing  B-520  and  H/FB-111  com- 
bination, 

d.  The  FB-llia. 

e.  The  B52-I, 

f.  Various  designs  of  a  strategic  aircraft/ 
mlssUe  combination  designed  exclusively  for 
launching  missiles  from  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  adversary's  defensive  systems,  and 

g.  The  option  of  excluding  manned  strate- 
gic aircraft  entirely,  and  relying  on  Improve- 
ments In  SLBM  and  ICBM  systems  as  neces- 
sary as  insiirance  against  failure  or  degrada- 
tion of  thoee  systems. 

SECTION  I — 1NTRODT7CTION  TO  THE  »-l 

(A)  Characteristics 

The  B-1  Is  a  proposed  new  Intercontinental 
strategic  bomber  designed  to  be  phased  Into 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  In  the  early  1980's,  to  re- 
place a  portion  of  the  existing  force  of  B-52's 
as  they  are  retired. 

With  a  length  of  143.3  feet  and  a  gross 
weight  slightly  under  400,000  pounds,  the 
B-1  Is  comparable  In  size  to  the  Boeing  707 
commercial  aircraft — relatively  small  for  an 
Intercontinental  strategic  bomber.  Tet  It  is 
designed  to  carry  a  maximum  payload  of 
75,000  pounds  Internally,  plus  another 
40,000  pounds  externally,  for  a  total  ap- 
proaching two  and  one-half  times  the  pay- 
load  of  the  B-52.  However,  because  of  pay- 
load  for  fuel  tradeoffs,  the  B-1  is  not  ex- 
pected to  carry  substantially  more  than  the 
B-52  on  typical  missions — 10  to  12  nu- 
clear weapons. 

In  addition  to  gravity  bombs,  the  B-1  wlU 
be  designed  to  carry  nuclear-tipped  standoff 
missUes  (SRAM)  with  a  range  of  70  to  100 
miles,  so  it  can  attack  from  outside  terminal 
defenses.  The  Air  Force  Is  studying  whether 
It  should  also  carry  armed  decoy  missiles  such 
as  the  subsonic  cruise  armed  decoy  (SCAD). 
But  that  system,  designed  for  the  B-62. 
wovtld  require  major  modifications  If  it  were 
to  be  Included  In  the  B-1  arsenal. 

The  new  bomber  will  have  a  variable  geom- 
etry, or  swing  wing  design,  so  the  wings  can 
be  swept  back  for  supersonic  flight  at  nigh 
altitudes  and  swept  forward  for  takeoff  and 
landing  and  for  flying  at  reduced  speeds  at 
low  altitudes.  It  will  be  manned  by  a  crew 
of  four,  and  will  have  an  unrefueled  range 
of  approximately  6,000  mUes,  boosted  to 
10,000  miles  with  one  refueling. 

The  Air  Force  claims  two  major  advantages 
for  the  B-1  over  the  B-62.  First,  it  will  ha%'e 
a  better  sTirvivablllty  before  and  during 
launch.  It  will  be  a  "harder  target"  on  the 
ground,  which  means  that  an  exploeioa 
would  have  to  strike  closer  in  order  to  de- 
stroy It  prior  to  takeoff.  It  will  also  take 
off  much  more  rapidly — in  as  little  as  four 
minutes  according  to  ambitious  estimates, 
compared  to  roughly  fifteen  minutes  lor 
B-62 '8  on  ground  alert.  It  wUl  be  able  to 
take  off  from  shorter  and  narrower  runways, 
permitting  wider  dispersal  on  bases  In  the 
United  States.  It  will  be  painted  white  to 
reflect  thermal  energy  from  nuclear  blasts. 

Second,  the  B-1  is  expected  to  have  an 
Improved  ability  to  penetrate  Soviet  defenses. 
It  will  have  a  smaller  radar  cross-section  and 
Infra-red  signature,  which  will  make  detec- 
tion more  difficult.  At  low  altitudes,  between 
200  and  1,000  feet  off  the  surface,  it  wlU 
travel  at  slightly  higher  speeds  than  tha 
B-62,  although  still  lees  than  the  speed  of 
sound.  Aside  from  SCAD,  It  will  carry  ths 
full  range  of  penetration  aids.  Including  elec- 
tronic countermeasures  which  are  now  being 
incorporated  into  the  later  series  B-ca's. 


(B)  Development  history 
The  concept  of  a  new  manned  bomber  has 
been  under  acUve  consideration  stace  well 
before  the  last  of  744  B-62's  rolled  off  the 
production  Unee  in  1961.  In  that  year  rec- 
ommendations were  received  for  a  Subsonic 
Low  Altitude  Bomber  (SLAB),  followed  by 
the  Extended  Range  Strike  Aircraft  (ER8A), 
the  Low  Altitude  Manned  Penetrator 
(LAMP),  the  Advanced  Manned  Precision 
Strike  System  (AMPSS),  and  the  Advanced 
Manned  Strategic  Aircraft  (AMSA)  \n  1962 
through  1965. 

With  the  advent  of  high  speed,  high  alti- 
tude surface  to  air  missiles,  these  studies 
generally  recognized  low-level  flight  to  avoid 
radar  detection  as  the  one  feasible  method 
of  penetrating  hostUe  airspace.  The  major 
exception  was  a  costly  failure.  The  XB-70 
"Valkyrie"  was  terminated  In  1966  after  two 
flying  prototypes  had  been  built  and  $1.4  bU- 
llon had  been  spent.  The  B-70  was  designed 
for  high  altitude  supersonic  penetration.  And 
the  essential  lesson  was  that  aircraft  flying 
even  at  twice  the  speed  of  sound  or  more 
cannot  outrun  SAM's  flying  at  up  to  11,000 
knots. 

By  the  same  token,  the  most  advanced 
bomber  In  the  present  force,  the  FB-lll,  was 
designed  and  built  to  penetrate  at  low  alti- 
tudes. The  FB-lll  Is  the  bomber  version  of 
the  TFX  built  by  Oeneral  Dynamics,  and  It 
is  the  one  aircraft  In  that  multipurpose  pro- 
gram that  Is  fully  operational.  It  Is  a  swing 
wing  aircraft  which  flies  at  2.2  times  the 
speed  of  sound  at  high  altitudes  and  slightly 
over  the  speed  of  sound  at  sea  level.  It  en- 
tered the  Strategic  Air  Command  Inventory 
In  October  of  1969.  but  because  Its  range  and 
payload  are  limited  (the  range  Is  3.300  nau- 
tical miles  without  refueling;  that  can  bo 
extended  with  external  tanks,  but  at  the  ex- 
pense of  payload).  the  Air  Force  does  not 
regard  the  FB-lll  as  the  answer  to  the  stra- 
tegic bomber  requirement. 

The  B-1  Itself  Is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
AMSA  studies  of  the  mld-1960'8.  and  It,  too. 
Is  designed  for  low  altitude  penetration.  Like 
the  FB-lll,  however,  it  also  incorporates  the 
high  altitude,  supersonic  features  of  the  B- 
70.  OrlglnRlly  It  was  expected  to  be  super- 
sonic at  low  altitudes  as  well,  but  that 
feature  was  deemed  infeaslble  and  excessive- 
ly costly  before  the  advanced  research  and 
development  program  was  underway. 

The  development  program  for  the  B-1  was 
approved  In  June  of  1970.  It  has  proceeded 
on  the  basis  of  three  flying  prototypes  and  27 
test  engines,  with  the  flrst  flight  originally 
scheduled  for  April  of  1974  and  the  produc- 
tion decision  for  July  of  1976.  The  prime  re- 
search and  development  contract  was 
awarded  to  Rockwell  International  (formerly 
North  American  Rockwell).  General  Electric 
is  building  the  engines,  and  Boeing  Is  design- 
ing the  Integration  system  for  the  avionics. 
Smaller  but  nonetheless  sizeable  B-1  sub- 
contracts are  held  by  nearly  70  divisions  of 
these  companies  or  separate  companies  In 
seventeen  states. 

As  recently  modified,  the  total  research 
and  development  program  for  the  B-1  will 
cost  $3.5  bUlion  In  "then  year"  dollars. 
Counting  earlier  ASMA  studies,  roughly  $1.6 
billion  In  current  dollars  had  been  approved 
through  fiscal  1974. 

By  mld-1973  the  B-1  development  pro- 
gram had  encountered  serious  schedule  slip- 
pages and  management  problems.  In  Augusrt 
of  that  year.  In  response  to  congressional 
concern.  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  John  Mc- 
Lucas  appointed  a  task  force  headed  by  Dr. 
Raymond  Blspllnghoff,  Deputy  Director  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  to  review 
the  program.  Based  on  the  task  force's  con- 
clusions, the  B-1  development  effort  now  In- 
cludes a  "pre-production"  phase  Involving 
funding  a  fourth  and  possibly  a  fifth  air- 
craft out  of  development  funds  and  postpon- 


ing the  production  decision  until  November 
of  1976.  The  task  force  also  projected  In- 
creased coets  and  possible  deviations  from 
performance  standards,  based  prlmarUy  on 
an  Increase  In  the  B-l's  gross  takeoff  weight 
from  360,000  pounds  to  396,000  pounds, 
(c)  Force  levels 
If  the  B-1  Is  produced,  it  woiUd  enter  the 
force  in  the  early  1980's.  replacing  Initially 
the  80  B-62D's  which  are  now  being  modi- 
fled  to  extend  their  operational  life  Into  that 
period.  These  are  the  oddest  B-sa's  presently 
In  service. 

While  the  general  Impression  may  bo  to 
the  contrary,  the  B-1  would  not  InltlaUy 
replace  the  latest  model  B-6a's,  the  O  and  H 
models,  which  are  presently  organized  Into 
17  squadrons  with  355  assigned  aircraft,  nor 
win  it  replace  the  four  squadrons  of  FB-lll 
bombers  with  66  assigned  aircraft.  Both  can 
remain  operational  at  least  through  the 
1980's. 

Hence,  based  on  the  projected  buy  of  a44 
B-l's  organized  Into  14  squadrons,  the  B-1  Is 
an  additive  rather  than  a  follow-on  and  rep- 
resents a  dramatic  Increcwe  In  the  payload 
of  the  U.S.  strategic  bomber  force.  The  fol- 
lowing table  compares  maximum  payloads  for 
the  existing  force  with  those  of  the  fOTce  of 
the  mld-1980's. 


STRATEGIC  BOMBER  PAYLOAD 


Aficnft 


Psyload  peralrcratt 
(pound;) 

Intemtl     ErterMl 


Total 
payload 


1974: 

B-52D,F,G.H(397)«...     31,000       20,000  20,247,000 

FB-lli(66) 4,400         4,200  567,600 

Total 20.814."600 

1984: 

B-52G  H(255) 31,000       20,000  13,005  000 

FB-lll(66) 4,400         4,200  567,600 

B-l(244) 75,000       40.000  38.060,000 

Total 51,632,000 


>  120  B-52D's  and  22  B-52F't  are  includtd  avan  though  Ihas* 

aircraft  have  been  opefational  almost  entirely  in  conventional 
roles  or  in  training.  They  are  not  capable  of  low  altitude  penetra- 
tion and  their  nuclear  role  would  be  limUa*4«4argetj  other  than 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  payload  ot  present  sltjteeic  aircraft 
oriented  toward  the  Soviet  IJnion  is  about  13,500,000  pounds. 


The  table  demonstrates  that  under  current 
plans,  with  the  B-1  entering  the  force  well 
before  the  B-52a's  and  H's  and  the  FB-lll's 
are  phased  out,  the  B-1  represente  far  more 
than  a  replacement  of  existing  capability.  It 
woiUd  Increase  the  overall  maximum  payload 
capacity  of  U.S.  strategic  bomber  forces  by 
two  and  one-half  times,  from  about  21  mil- 
lion to  nearly  62  mlUlon  pounds  of  bombs. 
sscnoN  n — nuclear  strategy 
(A)  Forces  for  deterrence 

It  Is  Impossible  to  make  a  valid  assessment 
of  the  strategic  bomber  program  without 
considering  the  country's  overall  strategic 
posture.  Bombers  share  a  purpose  with  other 
offensive  sjretems— oea-launched  and  Inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles.  And  the  need 
for  and  the  timing  of  massive  expenditures 
on  a  new  strategic  aircraft  obviously  depend 
on  the  rellabUlty  of  those  other  systems  in 
meeting  the  overaU  objective  of  deterrmg 
nuclear  war. 

It  Is  also  Important  to  note  that  for  all 
practical  purposes  the  exclusive  function  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  delivery  systems  Is  de- 
terrence. Within  the  constraints  of  both  arms 
control  agreements  and  technology.  It  Is  Un- 
poeslble  for  either  the  United  States  or  the 
Soviet  Union  to  prevent  their  own  destruc- 
tion If  nuclear  war  does  occur.  A  small  pro- 
portion of  the  weapons  already  In  the  Soviet 
arsenal  could  wipe  out  moot  of  American 
population  and  industry  within  a  matter  of 


minutes,  and  the  reverse  Is  also  true.  A  full 
scale  nuclear  exchange  would  render  both 
countries  and  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
uninhabitable. 

Hence,  the  mission  of  U.S.  nuclear  forces  is 
not  BO  much  to  fight  a  nucleeu:  war  as  to  pre- 
vent one.  And  prevention  means  demonstrat- 
ing to  any  potential  attacker  that  we  could— 
and  would — absorb  a  first  strike  and  deliver  a 
soclety-deetroylng  blow  In  return.  It  Is  a 
matter  of  convincing  the  leaders  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  in  particular,  that  they  can  never 
hope  to  win  or  even  gain  the  slightest  advan- 
tage through  a  nuclear  strike  against  the 
United  States  or  Its  allies. 

Since  deterrence  Is  as  much  a  mental  as  a 
physical  process,  It  is  Impossible  to  calculate 
with  any  degree  of  precision  the  slae  and  na- 
ture of  the  nuclear  force  necessary  to  aocooa- 
pllsh  the  mission.  Just  twenty-sU  warheads 
could,  for  example,  strike  every  city  In  the 
United  States  with  600,000  or  more  people. 
Some  160  Individual  mlssllee  could  strlk* 
every  community  of  50,000  or  more.  It  Is  hard 
to  Imagine  a  provocation  which  would  cause 
a  rational  American  President  to  accept  dam- 
age of  that  kind,  and  It  Is  similarly  hard  to 
Imagine  a  Soviet  leader  accepting  the  assured 
destruction  of  that  country's  ton.  twenty,  or 
100  largest  cities. 

But  there  U  one  practical  measurement  of 
how  much  is  enough,  and  that  Is  the  number 
of  targets  big  enough  to  be  worth  attacking. 
Once  the  adversary's  major  counter  of  popu- 
lation and  industry  have  been  accounted  for, 
it  probably  does  not  add  much,  If  anything, 
to  deterrence  to  be  able  to  strike  rural  com- 
munities or  agricultural  regions.  In  the  case 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  some  34  percent  of  the 
population  and  62  percent  of  the  industrial 
capacity  Is  concentrated  in  200  cities,  all  of 
which  could  be  destroyed  by  a  slightly  larger 
number  of  weapons  equivalent  to  a  one 
megaton  blast.  DoubUng  the  number  of  war- 
heads would  destroy  only  another  six  percent 
of  the  Soviet  population  and  another  ten  per- 
cent of  Industrial  capacity. 

But  a  Soviet  leader  who  would  not  be  de- 
terred by  our  ability  to  destroy  more  than  a 
third  of  his  population  and  twe  thirds  of  his 
Industry  would  probably  not  be  much  Im- 
pressed by  the  IncrementaJ  ability  to  destroy 
a  few  percentage  points  more.  Therefore,  300 
to  400  missiles  or  bombs  or  their  equivalent 
would  seem  to  provide  all  that  It  Is  possible 
to  accomplish  In  fulflUlng  the  strategy  of 
deterrence.  Beyond  that  figure  additional 
warheads  must  be  counted  as  redundant  or 
as  insurance.  In  c^l  likelihood  even  fewer 
would  suffice. 

On  this  basis  It  la  clear  that  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
buUt  massive  overkill  Into  their  nuclear 
forces.  In  mld-1974,  the  United  States  op- 
erational force  wUl  Include  7,940  force  load- 
ings— bombs  and  separately  targetable  mis- 
sile warheads.  Through  the  continuing  de- 
ployment of  multiple  Independently-target- 
able  re-entry  vehicles  (MIRV's)  on  both  land 
and  sea  based  missiles,  we  are  building  to- 
ward a  total  of  10,000  force  loadings  by  1976. 
The  Soviet  Union  will  have  2.600  force  load- 
ings in  mld-1974.  and  they  have  also  begun 
testing  MIRV's.  The  following  table  compares 
existing  forces  for  both  sides. 


UNITED  STATES  AND  U  S.S.R.  STRATEGIC  FORCE  LEVELS 
(MID-1974) 


Unitsd  States 


U.S.S.R. 


ICBMlaunchers !,»« 

SLBM  launches •Si 

I  ntarcontinental  bombari HS 

Total  fore* loadings!....  7,940 


1.575 
660 
140 


2,600 


I  The  force  loadings  total  Includes  independently-tiriftaM* 
warheads  and  bombs;  as  opposed  to  the  number  of  launchera. 
It  is  a  measure  of  how  many  separate  targets  the  force  can 
strike. 
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(B)  Assured  deatTxiction.  the  Triad  and  SALT 

But  deterrence  requires  more  than  num- 
bers. The  potential  adversary  must  also  be 
convinced  that  the  warheads  could  actually 
be  delivered  ou  target — that  adequate  num- 
bers could  survive  a  surprise  first  strike,  and 
that  the  warheads  would  penetrate  defenses 
and  Inflict  unacceptable  damage. 

To  make  this  guarantee  the  United  States 
has  not  only  considerable  numerical  overkill, 
but  three  different  delivery  systems — 1064 
Intercontinental  ballistic  missile  launchers, 
6M  sea-launched  ballistic  missiles,  and  496 
Intercontinental  bombers  (comparable  flgrures 
for  the  Soviet  Union  are  1676  ICBM's.  080 
SLBM's.  and  140  bombers) .  Each  at  the  three 
systems— each  leg  of  the  "triad" — has  more 
warheads  than  there  are  major  Soviet  tar- 
gets. Kacb  creates  Its  own  challenge  to  coun- 
lerforce  or  defensive  technology.  ("Counter- 
force"  means  generally  destroying  a  weapon 
b«fore  It  can  be  launched  or  fired — hitting 
ICBM's  In  their  sUos,  for  example,  or  de- 
stroying bombers  on  the  ground.  Defensive 
systems  are  those,  such  as  surface  to  air 
mliBdlw  or  ABM's,  designed  to  Intercept 
weapons  on  their  way  to  target.)  Therefore, 
each  leg  of  the  triad  Insures  against  any 
failure  or  degradation  of  the  other  two. 

While  It  was  limited  In  scope,  the  1973 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  marked  an  important  step 
In  determining  how  much  of  this  Insurance 
win  be  necessary  In  the  future.  Whether  or 
not  the  concern  has  been  justified  by  the 
state  of  ABM  technology,  the  possibility  that 
the  Soviet  Union  might  build  an  antlballlstlc 
missile  shield  to  intercept  our  ICBM's  and 
SLBM's  has  been  a  major  rationale  for  addi- 
tions to  the  U.S.  nuclear  force.  Our  own 
development  and  deployment  of  MIRV's  was, 
for  example,  justified  primarily  by  the  sys- 
tem's ability  to  overwhelm  ABM'-'defenses. 
And  the  threat  of  a  Soviet  ABM  has  also 
been  used  to  strengthen  the  case  for  a  new 
bomber.  While  SLBM's  have  a  somewhat  flat- 
ter trajectory  and  would  thus  be  more  diffi- 
cult to  Intercept,  both  they  and  ICBM's  In- 
volve warheads  following  ballistic  trajectorlee 
into  the  atmosphere:  similar  ABM  technology 
would  apply  a^lnst  both.  A  low-flying  air- 
craft armed  with  gravity  bombs  and  short- 
range  missiles  creates  an  entirely  different 
set  of  problems  for  the  defense. 

But  through  the  SALT  I  agreement,  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
foresworn  active  ABM  defenses.^  Both  have 
agreed,  In  essence,  to  remain  viilnerable  at 
least  to  ballistic  missiles  which  cannot  be 
countered  prior  to  launch.  And  If  the  threat 
of  a  Soviet  ABM  made  the  unique  flight 
characteristics  of  bombers  more  urgent,  the 
SALT  I  agreement  makes  them  much  less  so. 
(C)  77ie  precise  bomber  role 

It  is  undisputed  that  with  the  development 
first  of  Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  In 
the  1960's  and  then  of  sea-launched  ballistic 
missiles  In  the  1960's,  the  long-range  bomber 
has  been  displaced  as  the  leading  edge  of  the 
n.S.  nuclear  arsenal.  It  is.  In  fact,  the  least 
equal  of  the  three  legs  of  the  triad,  if  for 
but  one  reason ;  while  even  an  advanced  air- 
craft such  Rs  the  B-1  would  take  four  hours 
to  fly  6.000  miles,  at  sujjersonlc  speeds  all 
the  way,  ICBM's  and  SLBM's  have  flight 
times  of  30  minutes  or  leas.  If  nuclear  war 
did  occur,  there  could  be  eight  successive  nu- 
clear missile  salvos — four  on  each  side  and 
each  answering  the  one  before — before  the 
B-1  could  be  In  a  position  to  do  any  damage. 
The  war  would  be  over  before  It  could  get 
Into  the  action. 

The  poeitlon  of  the  strategic  aircraft  has 
been  further  eroded  by  comparative  costs. 
Delivery  of  nuclear  warheads  by  ballUtlc  mls- 
sUes  costs  far  less  than  their  delltery  bv 
manned  aircraft. 

Defenders  of  the  B-1  program  have  at- 
tempted to  B\iataln  a  primary  nuclear  war 
mission   for   bombers   with    the  contention 


that  It  would  have  an  Important  counter- 
force  role.  The  thesis  Is  that  in  Initiating 
nuclear  war  the  Soviet  Union  may  fire  some 
of  its  missiles  at  military  targets — including 
ICBM  and  SLBM  launchers — and  that  others 
would  be  held  back  for  ^  possible  later  at- 
tack against  American  population  and  indus- 
trial centers.  American  bombers.  It  Is  argued, 
would  be  uniquely  capable  of  flying  over 
the  Soviet  Union  before  the  attack  on  pop- 
ulation comes,  to  spot  and  strike  ICBM's 
which  have  not  yet  been-  flred.  This  scenario 
Is  central  to  the  case  for  bombers,  and  even 
more  so  to  the  case  for  a  bomber  force  of 
the  size  xcontemplated.  It  means  that  pay- 
load  reqm^^ente^re  set  not  according  to 
the  number"W-*8ft  population  and  Indus- 
trial targets  we  need  to  cover  for  deterrence, 
but  the  number  of  hardened  military  tar- 
gets— ICBM  silos — to  be  covered  for  damage 
limitation. 

But  for  several  reasons,  the  counterforce 
scenario  Is  wholly  unrealistic.  While  flying 
at  altitudes  of  under  1,000  feet  to  escape  de- 
tection, and  at  high  subsonic  speeds,  the 
crews  would  simply  not  t>e  able  to  see  enough 
to  distinguish  between  loaded  and  empty 
missile  silos.  Further,  If  the  Soviet  Union 
did  adopt  such  a  scenario,  they  would  likely 
Are  their  most  accurate  missiles — their 
ICBM's — In  the  flrst  round  against  hardened 
military  targets,  and  hold  back  SLBM's 
which,  because  they  are  less  accuraj^,  are 
better  suited  for  striking  population  and  In- 
dustry. The  B-1  would  not  be  useful  against 
SLBM's.  Finally,  and  most  decisive,  there  Is 
hardly  any  reason  to  believe  that  Soviet 
commanders — knowing  that  the  B-l's  were 
on  their  way  to  attack  retained  ICBM's — 
would  continue  to  retain  them  for  the  neces- 
sary four  to  six  hours.  Indeed,  any  professed 
capability  to  degrade  their  weapons  in  less 
than  total  war  Is  probably  the  best  way  to 
guarantee  that  nuclear  war.  If  It  comes, 
will  m  fact  be  total. 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  aside  from 
political  steps  such  as  placing  them  on  air- 
borne alert  as  shows  of  force,  the  mission  of 
manned  aircraft  In  the  nuclear  context  is 
secondary.  They  are  maintained  to  compli- 
cate enemy  defensive  problems,  and  to  dis- 
courage defensive  efforts  agaliist  missiles  be- 
cause the  costs  of  defending  against  all 
systenw  would  be  too  high.  And  they  would 
be  counted  upon  to  deter  attack — to  be  in 
a  position  to  actually  strike  Soviet  targets — 
only  in  the  exceeduiigly  unlikely  event  that 
the  adversary  discovered  a  way  to  (a)  destroy 
all  or  nearly  all  ICBM's  and  SLBM's  simul- 
taneously before  they  could  be  launched,  or 
(b)  Intercept  thousands  of  incoming  ballis- 
tic missile  warheads  from  both  ICBM's  and 
submarines. 

The  latter  would,  of  course.  Involve  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Agreement,  and  even  then  the  better — and 
less  expensive — response  might  be  to  simply 
add  more  ballistic  missiles  to  overwhelm  In- 
terceptors. The  former — prelaunch  destruc- 
tion of  both  ICBM's  and  SLBM's — would  In- 
volve solving  enormous  and  seemingly  Insol- 
uble problems  of  coordination,  of  tracking 
and  attacking  41  nearly  silent  submarines 
hidden  In  a  minimum  of  three  million 
square  miles  of  ocean,  and  of  hitting  more 
than  1,000  hardened  missile  silos  with  pin- 
point accuracy.  Even  then  the  Spvlet  Union 
could  never  be  sure  that  we  would  not  adopt 
a  "launch  on  warning"  strategy,  imder  which 
our  missiles  would  be  flred  as  soon  as  theirs 
were  sighted. 

All  of  this  does  not  lead  to  a  hard  con- 
clusion that  bombers  do  not  have  an  im- 
portant role  to  play  in  U.S.  nuclear  strategy. 
Their  presence  can  and  doe.9  Insure  against 
the  unknown — against,  for  example,  any 
breakthrough  In  antlballlstlc  missile  or 
counterforce  technology,  possibly  In  the  laser 
field,  which  could  disarm  ICBM's  and 
SLBM's.  In  one  sense  they  help  to  Insure 
compliance  with  the  BALT*  I  agreement  on 


ABM's,  by  nullifying  the  strategic  worth 
to  the  Soviet  Union  of  any  violation.  For 
what  It's  worth,  they  can  be  launched  and 
recalled  In  times  of  crisis,  such  as  the  1973 
crisis  in  the  Middle  East,  in  order  to  actively 
demonstrate  national  will. 

I^erhaps  the  moet  slgnlflcant  contribution 
of  the  manned  bomber  lies  In  lis  protection 
of  ICBM  forces  against  a  counterforce  at- 
tack. In  effect,  it  is  physically  Impossible 
for  any  adversary  to  attack  both  bombers 
and  missiles  on  the  ground  at  the  same  time. 

Our  ICBM's  cannot  be  attacked  by  Soviet 
submarine  launched  missiles  because  those 
forces  are  not  accurate  enough  to  score  di- 
rect hits  on  hardened  missile  silos.  How- 
ever, bombers  on  the  ground  are  much  softer 
targets,  and  Soviet  SLBM's  could.  In  theory, 
destroy  them  there  in  a  sxirprlse  attack,  if 
they  were  flred  from  cloee  enough  to  the 
U.S.  coast  and  on  sufficiently  flat  trajectories 
to  avoid  detection  before  It  was  too  late  to 
scramble  the  bomber  force.  That  Is  why  U.S. 
bombers  are  .stationed  Inland  and  why  the 
faster  launch  time  and  satellite  basing 
planned  for  the  B-1  are  deemed  useful. 

So  If  the  Soviet  Union  found  a  way  to  neu- 
tralize our  nuclear-armed  submarines  and 
wanted  to  launch  a  flirst  strike,  they  would 
have  to  strike  U.S.  ICBM's  with  their  own 
ICBM's  and  U.S.  bombers  with  their  SLBM's. 
But  there  Is  no  way  to  coordinate  such  an 
attack.  Once  flred,  their  ICBM's  would  be 
detected  about  20  minutes  before  striking 
their  targets — ample  time  to  put  the  bomb- 
ers In  the  air.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
■truck  otiT  bombers  first,  the  nuclear  deto- 
nations on  SAC  bases  would  give  us  enough 
assured  notice  that  a  nuclear  war  was  under- 
way to  warrant  launching  our  ICBM's. 

In  effect,  through  this  "box  phenomenon" 
we  know  that  under  any  flrst  strike  strategy 
the  other  side  would  adopt,  the  prelaunch 
survival  of  either  our  strategic  bombers  or 
our  ICBM's  woiUd  be  fairly  well  assured. 
The  bomber  gives  us  the  assurance  that  our 
ICBM's  will  be  available  without  any  need 
to  place  them  in  a  destabilizing  and  denger- 
ous  launch  on  warning  posture.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  Soviet  ABM's  and  a  Soviet  ability 
to  track  and  attack  submarines,  the  concept 
of  a  Soviet  flrst  strike  la  beyond  the  realm 
of  possibility  anyway,  unless  a  suicidal  mad- 
man were  In  charge.  But  the  presence  of 
bombers  does  serve  to  solidify  the  impossl- 
bUlty. 

So  the  strategic  bomber  Is  not  completely 
without  utility  In  today's  nuclear  context. 
In  an  age  of  overkill  capacity  on  both  land 
based  and  sea  based  mL°sllee,  any  reliance  on 
bombers  to  play  a  primary  deterrent  or  nu- 
clear war  fighting  role  is  exceedingly  remote. 
But  given  the  options  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress, that  fact  bears  less  on  whether  bomb- 
ers should  be  retained  than  on  whether  and 
when  enormous  sums  should  be  Invested  to 
expand  and  upgrade  bomber  forces. 

(D)    The  bomber  operating  environment 

Both  proponents  and  opponents  of  a  new 
U.S.  Intercontinental  bomber  have  cited  So- 
viet bomber  programs  in  support  of  their 
respective  positions.  Opponents  of  the  B-1 
have  noted  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  small 
and  aging  Intercontinental  bomber  fleet 
made  up  of  100  turboprop  Bear  aircraft  and 
45  jet  powered  Bisons,  both  of  which  are 
older  and  substantially  less  advanced  than 
our  B-5a'8.  Proponents  of  the  B-1  point  to 
the  Soviet  development  of  a  newer  bomber, 
designated  Backfire,  which  Is  expected  to 
have  swing  wings  and  a  supersonic  capabil- 
ity. However,  despite  regular  annual  asser- 
tions that  the  Backfire  was  nearly  opera- 
tional, it  Is  still  not  deployed.  And  in  sny 
case  the  Backfire  would  require  two  refuel- 
ings  to  attack  the  United  States.  It  is  far 
more  likely  directed  elsewhere. 

Attempts  to  relate  U.S.  bomber  programs 
to  Soviet  bomber  programs  are  nothing  new 
Indeed,  there  is  some  evidence  that  the  orig- 


inal production  of  B-52'8  was  Increased  by 
half  because  U.S.  analysts  In  1966  miscounted 
the  ntunber  of  bombers  in  the  Soviet  fleet, 
when  the  bombers  were  being  flown  in  circles 
u  a  defensive  tactic.  Like  the  "missile  gap" 
of  the  I960's,  there  were  alarms  sounded 
•bout  a  "bomber  gap"  in  a  decade  before. 

But  whether  they  help  to  either  make  or 
break  the  case  for  a  new  U.S.  bomber,  such 
comparisons  are  largely  Irrelevant.  We  do 
not  send  our  bombers  into  battle  against 
their  bombers;  we  send  our  bombers  against 
their  bomber  defenses.  And  the  critical  ques- 
tion is  whether  a  substantial  proportion  of 
the  VS.  Intercontinental  bomber  force  would 
be  able  to  survive  a  counterforce  attack, 
overcome  defenses,  and  actually  deliver  war- 
heads on  target. 

As  of  mld-1974  the  Soviet  Union  had  ap- 
proximately 2,600  flghter-lnterceptor  aircraft 
of  varying  capabilities,  down  from  2,800  the 
year  before.  "They  have  also  retained  a  rela- 
tively constant  force  of  about  9,800  surface 
to  air  missiles,  although  In  that  case  in  par- 
ticular the  numbers  are  deceptive.  During 
the  brief  period  after  World  War  U  when 
the  United  States  enjoyed  a  nuclear  monop- 
oly, the  Soviet  Union  had  an  overwhelming 
incentive  to  build  defenses,  concentrating  on 
the  one  method  of  delivering  nuclear  weap- 
ons— high  flying  bombers — which  then 
existed.  The  great  majority  of  the  Soviet 
SAM'S  Inspired  during  that  period  and  in 
the  force  today  would  have  no  capability 
against  modern  strategic  aircraft  and  tactics. 
As  noted  previously,  the  key  to  penetrating 
these  defenses  Is  to  fly  at  low  altitudes  to 
escape  detection.  A  strategic  bomber  cannot 
outfly  a  SAM  or  air  to  air  missiles,  nor  can 
it  outmaneuver  a  fighter-interceptor  built 
for  high  maneuverability  and  high  speed 
over  short  distances.  But  all  of  those  de- 
fenses are  nullified  if  the  attacking  bomber 
cannot  be  detected.  And  ground-based  ra- 
dars such  as  those  in  the  Soviet  Union,  while 
they  can  detect  high-flying  aircraft  from 
hundreds  of  miles  away,  cannot  spot  low 
altitude  bombers  unless  or  until  they  come 
within  25  to  35  miles  of  the  station. 

And  interception  between  the  time  of  de- 
tection and  the  time  over  target  Is  still  an 
extremely  difficult  matter,  even  after  the 
planes  are  spotted.  Only  about  40  percent  of 
today's  Soviet  fighter-interceptors  are  mod- 
em versions,  and  even  they  could  not  sepa- 
rate the  bomber  from  radar  ground  echoes; 
they  would  have  to  get  below  and  behind  the 
bomber  to  lock  on.  Under  such  conditions 
their  range  would  be  sharply  limited  and 
their  maneuverability  would  be  greatly  re- 
duced because  of  the  denser  air  and  reduced 
room  at  low  altitudes.  Meanwhile,  the  1,200 
to  1,500  Soviet  SAM'S  which  have  some  low 
altitude  capability,  principally  SA-3's,  are 
also  subject  to  range  limitations  because 
they  depend  on  ground  radars  to  Identify 
targets.  EJven  at  subsonic  speeds,  a  low  flying 
bomber  would  pass  through  the  effective 
range  of  these  missiles  within  about  three 
minutes,  which  U  probably  far  too  little  time 
for  launch. 

Purthtfr.  both  manned  and  missile  Inter- 
ceptors can  be  countered  by  a  series  of 
measures,  ranging  from  course  variations  to 
chaff  and  highly  sophisticated  electronic 
countermeasures  (ECM)  that  would  Jam  en- 
emy radar.  Standoff  missiles  such  as  the 
short  range  attack  missile  (SBAM)  and 
Hound  Dog  can  also  be  used  to  blind  the 
defense  by  knocking  out  radars.  The  Quail 
decoy  presently  in  the  U.S.  force  is  equipped 
to  look  like  the  B-52  to  Soviet  radars,  and 
another  program  now  In  development,  the 
subsonic  cruise  armed  deooy  (SCAD),  would 
combine  the  same  features  with  a  longer 
range  and  a  small  nuclear  warhead. 

In  sum,  the  Air  Force  today  hs«  justlflably 
high  confidence  that  our  bombers  can  pene- 
trate Soviet  air  defenses. 

Those  defenses  could,  of  course,  be 
strengthened  over  a  period  of  several  years. 


if  the  Soviet  Union  chose  to  apply  a  great 
deal  of  money  and  time  to  the  project.  Spe- 
cifically, we  know  from  VS.  developments 
that  an  over-the-horl2X>n  radar  can  be  con- 
structed, and  the  U.S.  is  developing  an  air- 
borne warning  and  control  system  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Air  Force,  would  l)e  capable 
of  spotting  our  own  B-1  flying  at  low  alti- 
tudes. In  combination  with  these  systems, 
it  is  theoretically  possible  to  construct  an 
effective  "look  down-shoot  down"  capabil- 
ity using  advanced  interceptor  aircraft  and 
air  to  air  missiles. 

However,  there  is  no  indication  that  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  working  on  such  a  capability. 
Given  their  agreement  In  SALT  to  remain 
vulnerable  to  U.S.  ballistic  missllee.  It  seems 
highly  Improbable  that  they  woxild  under- 
take a  massive  and  costly  effort  to  defend 
against  U.S.  bombers.  And  even  If  they  did, 
countermeasures  already  in  force  or  in  the 
development  stage  would  probably  stlU  as- 
sure that  a  sizeable  number  of  bombers 
would  get  through. 

SECTION  in CONVENTIONAI.  BOLES 

(A)  Prior  experience 
The  one  obvious  attribute  strategic  bomb- 
ers have  that  missiles  do  not  is  the  fact  that 
they  can  be  employed  In  conventional  wars. 
At  least  publicly,  no  one  has  suggested  re- 
placing nuclear  warheads  on  ICBM's  or 
SLBM's  with  conventional  bombs  and 
launching  them  against,  say,  InsurgenU  op- 
erating in  Cambodia  or  in  the  Philippines. 
For  one  thing.  It  would  be  outlandishly  ex- 
pensive. But  B-52's  armed  with  conventional 
bombs  were  used  throughout  the  Vietnam 
conflict,  and  they  inflicted  massive  damage. 
Hundreds  of  conventional  bombs  were  used 
to  literally  demolish  target  boxes  the  size  of 
several  football  fields.  In  their  one  planned 
penetration  of  North  Vietnamese  airspace  In 
late  1972,  "Operation  Linebacker,"  B-52'B 
flew  some  730  sorties  and  were  credited  with 
knocking  out  four-fifths  of  North  Vietnam's 
electric  power  capacity  and  one-fourth  of  its 
petroleum  supplies  In  a  space  of  just  eleven 
days. 

The  strategic  bomber  Is  unquestionably  a 
formidable  conventional  weapon.  But  the 
discussion  cannot  end  there.  With  specific 
reference  to  the  B-1,  the  real  question  is.  If 
the  B-1  program  cannot  stand  on  its  pri- 
mary nuclear  mission,  is  its  incremental 
value  m  possible  non-nuclear  conflicts  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  its  enormous  costs? 

First,  It  must  be  noted  that  since  World 
War  n  the  United  States  has  only  once  used 
heavy  strategic  bombers  over  defended  tar- 
gets in  a  conventional  war.  In  Korea,  the 
high  altitude  tactical  bombing  environment 
was  so  hostile  due  to  Soviet-manufactured 
anti-aircraft  weapons  and  MIG  fighters  that 
neither  our  first-line  strategic  bomber  of 
that  era,  the  B-47,  nor  its  predecessor,  the 
B-36.  were  used.  The  aging  B-60  was  em- 
ployed, but  it  was  restricted  to  night  mis- 
sions because  daylight  losses  became  pro- 
hibitive. Throtighout  Vietnam,  up  until 
"Operation  Linebacker,"  B-52  missions  were 
restricted  to  undefended  areas  in  South 
Vietnam,  in  this  case  because  North  Viet- 
nam was  defended  with  Soviet  SA-2  surface 
to  air  missiles.  And  when  B-52's  were  finally 
ordered  north,  15  were  shot  down  and  many 
more  were  disabled  in  only  11  days  of  bomb- 
ing. 

(B)  Economic  and  risks 
The  experience  of  "Operation  Linebacker" 
does  not  siiggest  that  strategic  bombers  can- 
not perform  their  nuclear  mission.  The  SA-2 
Is  by  no  means  a  primitive  missile;  on  the 
contrary.  It  is  most  effective  against  high 
flying  aircraft,  and  the  B-62's  attacking 
North  Vietnam  were  coming  in  at  high  altt- 
tudes.  using  few  or  none  of  the  counter- 
measures  which  would  be  employed  In  nu- 
clear war.  Further,  eJthough  15  bombers 
were  shot  down,  the  loss  rate  was  only  about 
three  percent.  In  a  nuclear  war  there  wotJdd 


be  just  one  mlssioa,  not  repeated  sorties  In 
which  our  aircraft  would  be  repeatedly  ex- 
posed to  attack.  Considering  the  incredible 
destructive  power  in  every  aircraft,  a  97  per- 
cent penetration  rate  in  a  nuclear  war  would 
be  very  high  Indeed. 

But  the  experience  does  suggest  that  If 
for  economic  reasons  alone,  It  makes  little 
sense  to  rely  In  conventional  wars  upon 
t>omt>er8  that  are  designed  for  long  range 
nuclear  missions.  Because  they  are  built  for 
long  range,  high  payload  opyeratlons,  they 
will  inevitably  be  less  maneuverable  and 
more  vulnerable  than  their  contemporaries 
m  the  fighter- bomber  class.  So  if  the  B-1 
will  be  highly  capable  compared  to  today's 
strategic  bombers,  it  will  nonetheless  be 
cumbersome  compared  to  even  today's  fight- 
ers and  fighter-bombers,  let  alone  more  ad- 
vanced tactical  aircraft  that  will  be  In  the 
force  in  the  same  time  frame  as  the  B-1. 

Further,  In  conventional  war,  the  prudent 
strategy  is  to  increase  the  number  of  aircraft 
the  defense  must  Intercept,  not  to  concen- 
trate more  and  more  offensive  power  In  a 
single  extremely  expensive  aircraft  which  can 
t>e  knocked  out  by  a  single  surface  to  air 
missile.  The  wise  strategist  wants  to  increase 
the  number  of  targets,  not  cut  them  downy 

The  economic  and  vulnerability  argumt^ifes 
can  both  be  best  made  through  some/conb- 
parlson.  ^> — ■^ 

Had  B-62's  flown  continuously  oi^sr^Nortb 
Vietnam  at  the  same  loss  rate  experienced  in 
"Operation  Linebacker."  we  would  have  lost 
the  entire  B-62  force  assigned  to  Southeast 
Asia  in  about  90  days  time. 

Alternatively,  had  15  B-l's  been  shot  down 
over  North  Vietnam,  we  would  have  lost 
nearly  $1  billion  worth  of  airplanes  In  «»leven 
days. 

A  SA-2  Guideline  missile  site  such  as  those 
used  in  North  Vietnam  represents  an  initial 
Investment  of  airound  $6  million,  including 
six  missiles  and  launchers  plus  the  radar 
complex.  But  the  launchers  can  be  reloaded 
indefinitely,  with  missiles  costing  $70  to 
$80,000.  In  Vietnam  those  missiles  were 
knocking  out  B-52's  that  cost  »8  to  $10  mil- 
lion apiece — more  than  100  times  as  much. 
The  B-1  could  have  avoided  the  SA-2  mis- 
siles, since  they  are  designed  to  Intercept  at 
high  altitudes.  But  the  low  altitude  SA-3 
could  be  at  least  as  effective  against  the  B-1 
as  the  SA-2  was  against  the  B-52.  And  SA-S's 
cost  less — $40  to  $50,000.  The  current  esti- 
mated B-1  cost,  $61.5  milUoiv— Is  1J130  times 
as  much  as  the  SA-3.  Even  counting  site 
costs  and  assuming  relatively  low  kill  ratios, 
the  economics  come  down  hard  on  the  side 
of  the  defense. 

Further,  by  the  time  the  B-1  Is  operational 
It  is  possible  to  envision  a  small,  cheap  sur- 
face to  air  missile  that  could  be  fired  by  hand 
and  still  be  very  effective  against  low  flying 
bombers. 

So  It  is  clear  that  when  posed  against  prob- 
able conventional  defenses,  and  when  com- 
pared to  other  aircraft  which  are  being  de- 
signed and  built  exclusively  for  tactical  mis- 
sions, the  long  range  strategic  bomber  Is  at 
an  overwhelming  dlsadvantsige  in  a  conven- 
tional war  environment — except  In  rare  cases 
when  It  would  be  sent  against  undefended 
targets.  If  these  strategic  bombers  are  deemed 
essential  to  the  deterrence  of  a  nuclear  war 
which  could  completely  destroy  America  In  a 
matter  of  minutes — and  that,  after  all.  Is 
their  main  justification — that  surely  no  re- 
sponsible commander  would  suggest  risking 
them  in  a  conventional  conflict  such  as  Viet- 
nam. 

(C)   What  wars? 
If  B-1  advocates  still  base  their  case  on  Its 
conventional  utility,  it  is  also  pertinent  to 
ask  what  spectflc  conventional  wars  they  have 
in  mind. 

As  noted  previously,  the  B-1  represents  a 
dramatic  Increase,  from  21  million  pounds  to 
nearly  62  million  pounds,  in  the  payload  of 
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tb»  XJJB.  stTAteglc  bomber  force  la  the  lOSO's. 
It  l8  In  tlie  conTention&I  wax  context  that 
this  figure  becomee  especially  relevant  be- 
cause conventional  mJaslona  are  usually  not 
Intercontinental,  so  fuel  for  payload  tradeoITs 
do  not  apply.  To  the  extent  that  B-l's  would 
be  assigned  to  conventional  wars,  nearly  all 
of  the  added  paylotul  capacity — two  and  one- 
half  times  that  of  the  B-52 — could  be  devoted 
to  weaponry. 

The  magnitude  of  that  payload  capacity  Is 
Indicated  by  the  fact  that  flying  Juat  one 
mission  a  day,  the  \J3.  strategic  bomber  force 
progranxmed  for  the  mld-1980's  could  drop  In 
Just  one  week  as  many  pounds  of  conven- 
tional bombs  as  we  dropped  on  Japan 
throughout  World  War  n.  It  would  take 
about  four  months,  again  with  Just  one  mis- 
sion a  day.  to  drop  as  many  pounds  as  we 
dropped  in  all  theaters  In  World  War  n  and 
Korea  combined.  Just  one  mission  by  the 
entire  force  could  unload,  in  conventional 
bombs,  an  explosive  force  two  and  one-half 
times  as  great  as  the  atomic  bombs  which 
destroyed  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki. 

Combined  with  fixed  wing  tactical  aircraft 
and  helicopter  gunshlps,  the  force  of  some 
120  B-52'3  operating  in  Vietnam  provided 
massive  damage  to  the  undefended  areas 
over  which  it  could  be  in  that  country.  It 
churned  up  vtist  areas  which  may  never  be 
truly  restored  to  their  original  condition. 
Even  if  we  are  planning  future  Vietnam-type 
conflicts — and  policymakers  of  all  shades  of 
opinion  profess  that  we  are  not — there 
should  be  no  need  for  such  a  vast  escalation 
in  bomber  payload  capacity  for  use  against 
primitive  targets.  At  the  very  least  it  Is  not 
so  compelling  a  need  as  to  Justify  the  cost 
of  the  B-1. 

SECTION  IV— COSTS  AND  PRIOEITIES 

(A)  Rising  costs 

Even  at  original  cost  estimates  the  B-1 
bomber  promised  to  be  the  most  expensive 
weap)ons  system  ever  built. 

In  mld-1970,  when  B-1  engineering  devel- 
opment began,  the  total  program  cost  was 
estimated  at  $9.4  billion,  broken  down  at  $3 
billion  for  research  and  development  and 
S7.4  billion  for  production.  That  was  doubt- 
less too  low  because  inflation  was  not  in- 
cluded. But  it  was  the  ofllclal  estimate  ui>on 
which  Congress  based  Its  decision  to  pro- 
ceed. In  1969  the  Defense  Department  had 
calculated  the  cost  for  each  aircraft  at  $25  to 
•30  million,  and  the  mld-1970  estimate  was 
on  the  high  end  of  that  range — at  $29.2  mil- 
lion. 

Since  then  costs  have  risen  astronomically. 
As  of  April,  1974,  the  research  and  develop- 
ment estimate  was  $3.5  billion,  up  75  per- 
cent over  1970,  and  the  production  figure 
was  $11.5  billion,  up  55  4  percent.  Since  1970 
the  total  research  and  development  and  pro- 
curement figure  has  risen  by  S5.6  billion — 
and  that  with  the  system  still  only  about 
halfway  through  the  research  and  develop- 
ment stage. 

For  the  sake  of  rough  comparison.  Just 
the  $5.8  billion  cost  overrun  to  date  on  the 
&-1  would  have  been  nearly  enough  to  fund 
the  entire  Poseidon  conversion  program  for 
31  nuclear  submarines.  It  Is  more  than  the 
total  estimated  program  cost  for  the  P-14A 
carrier-based  aircraft.  It  would  buy  560 
highly  sophisticated  P-15  supersonic  fight- 
ers— more  than  twice  as  many  F-15's  as  the 
planned  buy  of  B-l's.  Just  for  the  B-1  cost 
overrun.  It  would  buy  1,860  A-lOA  close  air 
support  aircraft,  or  it  would  buy  five  nu- 
clear-powered aircraft  carriers. 

On  a  per  unit  basis,  the  B-1  costs  have 
more  than  doubled  since  1970.  The  current 
figure  Is  $61.6  million.  By  comparison,  the 
first  VS.  nuclear  bomber — the  B-29  which 
dropped  atomic  bombs  on  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  In  1946 — cost  about  $700,000.  Each 
B-1  will  cost  about  88  times  as  much.  Tha 
latest  model  B-52'8  cost  about  $10  million, 
or  less  than  one-sixth  as  much  as  the  B-1. 


But  the  B-1  program  cost  is  deceptive  be- 
cause it  does  not  Include  armaments,  sup- 
port, or  operation  and  maintenance  costs. 
Some  of  these  will,  of  course,  be  incurred 
whether  or  not  the  B-1  Is  built,  so  long  as  the 
United  States  retains  a  strategic  bomber 
fleet  of  any  kind.  But  they  will  be  substan- 
tially higher  for  the  B-1.  For  example,  exist- 
ing KC-135  tankers  could  probably  service 
the  B-52  force  through  the  1980's  and  be- 
yond; the  B-1  will  require  a  new  tanker 
that  can  oS^load  more  fuel  and — if  they  are 
to  mean  anything^that  can  match  both  the 
B-l's  quick  takeoff  capabilities  and  hardened 
airframe  for  survival.  As  a  supersonic  air- 
craft, the  B-1  will  carry  and  consume  a  great 
deal  more  fuel  than  the  B-52.  A  new  tanker 
fleet  could  cost  as  much  as  $8.5  billion. 

In  addition,  a  SCAD  designed  for  the  &-52 
would  not  work  on  the  B-1,  and  a  B-1  SCAD 
would  be  more  difficult  to  build  because  It 
would  have  to  match  the  smaller  B-1  con- 
figuration. A  new  SCAD  would  likely  cost  in 
the  range  of  $2  billion,  over  and  above  the 
cost  of  the  B-52  model.  Based  on  a  20  year 
operational  life  span,  operations  and  main- 
tenance would  probably  add  at  least  another 
$10  bUllon.  Although  It  is  admittedly  a  rough 
flgure,  these  additions,  which  leave  out  the 
basic  armaments  such  as  SRAM  and  gravity 
bombs  and  which  do  not  account  for  new 
armaments  such  as  the  Long  Range  Attack 
Missile,  nonetheless  push  the  total  system 
cost  to  $35.5  billion.  And  that  accepts  today's 
estimates  of  procurement  costs,  assuming  no 
more  overruns. 

The  likely  costs  can  also  be  calciilated  in 
another  way.  In  mld-1970  there  was  an  at- 
tempt to  arrive  at  a  total  strategic  bomber 
systems  cost  by  adding  up  the  offlclal  Air 
Force  estimates  for  the  B-1  and  all  related 
systems  and  operating  costs  for  a  twenty  year 
period.  That  analysis  produced  a  total  of 
$43.9  billion.  If  the  other  costs  included  in 
that  analysis  have  escalated  at  the  same  rate 
as  B-1  research  and  development  and  pro- 
duction costs,  the  comparable  flgure  today 
would  be  close  to  $70  billion. 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  there  are  cur- 
rently some  unusual  conditions  with  respect 
to  materials  which  could  cause  B-1  costs  to 
soar  still  more.  In  particular,  higher  fuel 
prices  have  brought  great  Inflation  In  the 
cost  of  producing  aluminum  and  tltaniiun. 
Each  B-1  bomber  contains  27.000  pounds  of 
titanliim  and  54.000  pounds  of  aluminum,  or 
6.1  million  pounds  and  13.2  million  pounds 
respectively  for  the  entire  fleet.  It  takes  eight 
kilowatt  hours  to  produce  a  pound  of  alumi- 
num, and  20  kilowatt  hours  for  a  pound  of 
titanium.  These  metals  sltc  both  in  short  sup- 
ply, and  prices  are  rising  rapidly  due  to 
higher  energy  costs. 

(B)  Contract  problems 
Rising  B-1  costs  have  been  accompanied 
by  delays   in   the  development  process  and 
also  by  declining  expectations  on  perform- 
ance. 

The  Air  Force  originally  projected  the  ini- 
tial operating  capability  for  the  B-1  at  mld- 
1976.  That  was  when  the  first  production 
models  would  have  entered  the  force.  Al- 
though the  program  was  fully  funded  by  the 
Congress,  that  date  had  slipped  by  two  full 
years  by  1970.  Now  It  has  been  put  off  nearly 
three  years  more,  to  March  of  1981 — almost 
five  years  later  than  originally  projected, 
even  though  the  Congress  has  been  funding 
the  program  at  the  maximimi  levels  that 
could  be  used  by  the  contractors. 

As  to  capabilities,  it  was  apparent  even  In 
1970  that  capability  was  being  traded  In  to 
keep  the  price  down.  Between  1969  and  1970 
there  was  a  cutback  of  26  percent  of  the  B- 
I's  Internal  capacity  for  SRAM  and  SCAD 
missUes.  and  the  low  altitude  supersonic 
capability  '*as  dropped  completely.  Further, 
the  size  of  the  avionics  package  had  been 
greatly  reduced,  by  an  amount  that  should 
have  produced  a  savings  of  $6  to  $6  million 


for  each  aircraft.  Tet  even  then  the  esti- 
mated price  per  aircraft  was  $29.2  million, 
at  the  very  top  of  the  $25  to  $30  million 
r.uige  which  was  the  offlclal  1969  estimate. 
The  study  of  the  B-1  begun  last  August 
and  headed  by  Deputy  Director  Blspllnghoff 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  while 
Its  recommendations  were  directed  princi- 
pally to  the  program's  management,  also  had 
some  significant  findings  on  the  aircraft's 
probable  performance.  The  most  serious  po- 
tential difficulties  come  from  a  projected  in- 
crease in  gross  takeoff  weight,  from  the  orig- 
inal estimate  of  360,000  pounds  up  to  at  least 
395,000  pounds.  The  weight  increase  in  turn 
Etffects  such  other  performance  character- 
istics as  the  distance  required  for  takeoff 
and  landing,  the  range  and  rate  of  fuel  con- 
sumption at  various  speeds  and  altitudes, 
the  maximum  altitude,  and  potential  pay- 
load. 
The  Blspllnghoff  report  speclflcally: 
"Did  not  attempt  to  comment  on  the  ac-  . 
ceptabllltles  of  the  reduced  performance  val- 
ues since  this  Judgment  must  rest  with  the 
Air  Force." 

And  the  Department  of  Defense  is  ex- 
pressing confidence  that  the  B-1  would  be 
operationally  effective  against  the  full  target 
spectrum. 

This  does  not,  however,  square  with  the 
calculations  supplied  by  Major  General 
Douglas  Nelson,  the  former  B-1  System  Pro- 
gram Director,  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  April  of  1973.  He  said  in  part: 
"Based  on  analyses,  the  B-1  design  has  the 
fiexiblllty  to  accept  a  weight  increase  up^  to 
the  point  that  takeoff  gross  weight  reaches 
395,000  lbs.  Beyond  this  point,  additional 
fuel  could  not  be  added  to  offset  the  range 
degradation  caused  by  the  increased  aircraft 
weight.  We  can  achieve  our  full  maximum 
distance  of  (deleted)  mUes  of  which  (de- 
leted) miles  are  at  low  altitude  with  a  gross 
takeoff  weight  of  389,772  pounds." 

So  the  gross  takeoff  weight  of  the  B-1  is 
already  projected  at  more  than  the  level  cal- 
culated for  maximum  range.  It  Is,  in  fact,  at 
the  very  top  of  the  acceptable  limits.  Ob- 
viously there  are  real  grounds  for  doubt 
about  the  ability  of  the  B-1  to  perform  Its 
mission  as  advertised. 

Nor  should  the  Blspllnghoff  report  be  taken 
as  the  ultimate  in  critical  technical  anal- 
ysis of  the  B-1  program.  As  noted.  Its  scope 
was  limited,  and  there  Is  also  cause  for  con- 
cern about  Its  perspective.  Of  the  31  mem- 
bers of  the  task  force  besides  the  chairman, 
25  were  officials  of  private  defense  contrac- 
tors such  as  General  Dynamics.  Boeing.  Gru- 
man,  and  McDonnell,  including  at  least  two 
companies  which  have  sizeable  B-1  research 
and  development  contracts.  Five  more  were 
officials  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  Only  one  came  from 
the  private  sector — James  A.  McDlvltt.  a 
senior  vice  president  of  the  Consumers  Power 
Company  (and  Brigadier  General.  United 
States  Air  Force,  Retired) .  And  the  primary 
task  force  recommendation  in  terms  of  man- 
agement was  that  two  more  prototypes  be 
Included  in  the  research  and  development 
part  of  the  program,  bringing  the  total  back 
up  to  the  five  that  the  Air  Force  originally 
wanted.  This  does  not  suggest  that  the  study 
was  not  an  honest  evaluation,  but  simply 
that  Its  limitations  must  be  recognized. 

The  B-1  program  has  also  been  reviewed 
recently  by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
The  April  17.  1974,  report  of  that  agency 
noted  that  no  comprehensive  cost -effective- 
ness study  for  an  advanced  bomber  has  been 
made  since  1966.  It  is  clear  that  since  that 
time,  and  since  1968  when  the  basic  design 
decisions  for  the  B-1  were  made,  B-1  costs 
have  gone  up  sharply  and  B-1  effectiveness 
has  gone  significantly  down.  It  seems  likely 
that  a  current  cost-effectiveness  study  com- 
paring the  B-1  to  possible  alternative  de- 
signs would  lead  to  conclusions  at  variance 
with  the  studies  of  eight  years  ago. 


(C)  Time  urgency 
The  B-1  program  as  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress is  more  than  a  plan  to  buy  a  given 
number  of  aircraft  at  a  certain  price.  It  Is  a 
plan  to  buy  them  over  a  relatively  certain 
period  of  time— specifically,  so  they  can 
enter  the  force  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1980's. 

Sxirvival  is  obviously  the  first  of  all  na- 
tional priorities.  If  it  is  possible  to  perceive  a 
risk  to  national  survival  which  (a)  will  be 
posed  in  that  certain  time  frame  of  the  1980'8. 
(b)  could  not  be  countered  by  existmg  nu- 
clear forces,  and  (c)  could  be  countered  by 
the  B-1,  then  no  one  would  question  the  wis- 
dom of  going  ahead  with  all  due  speed,  re- 
gardless of  the  cost.  Complex  systems  such  as 
the  B-1  do  have  long  lead  times,  and  produc- 
tion decisions  must  be  made  well  in  advance 
of  the  time  when  the  new  system  is  required 
In  the  active  forces. 

But  m  the  case  of  the  B-1  program,  the 
overriding  question  to  be  asked  is  whether 
there  is  any  risk  that  the  U.S.  deterrent — 
coimting  not  only  bombers  but  SLBM's  and 
ICBM's,  and  accounting  for  any  improve- 
ments in  those  other  systems  scheduled  In 
the  Interim— will  fall  or  bo  seriously  de- 
graded by  the  early  1980's.  And  whUe  It  Is 
not  ordinarily  wise  to  make  categortal  state- 
ments about  defense  policy,  this  is  a  case 
where  a  categorical  statement  can  probably 
be  made  In  complete  confidence.  There  is  no 
such  risk.  On  the  contrary,  we  should  be 
able  to  proceed  on  the  assurance  that  both 
bombers  and  missiles  will  be  able  to  reach 
and  destroy  their  targets  through  the  mld- 
I980's  and  beyond. 

As  noted,  active  missile  defenses  are  ruled 
out  on  both  sides  by  the  Strategic  Arms 
lamltatlon  Agreement.  The  United  States  is 
nonetheless  already  compensatmg  for  active 
missile  defenses  by  deploying  MIRV's.  And 
long  lead  times  apply  to  the  Soviet  Union 
as  well  as  to  the  United  States— any  violation 
of  the  SALT  agreement  would  necessarily  be 
detected  well  in  advance,  giving  the  United 
States  ample  time  to  take  whatever  addi- 
tional countermeasures  might  be  necessary. 
Where  counterforce  attacks  on  SLBM's  are 
concerned,  our  Polarls/Poeeldon  submarines 
cannot  be  detected,  let  alor.e  destroyed,  and 
they  are  expected  to  remain  invulnerable  well 
beyond  the  1980's.  The  US.  Is  substantially 
ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  antisubmarine 
warfare  technology;  according  to  the  Trident 
programs  coordinator  Rear  Admiral  R.  Y. 
Kaufman,  testifying  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  June  of  1973: 

"Right  now  we  don't  think  we  have  a  big 
problem.  The  Soviets  aren't  a  match  for  us 
in  ASW.  However,  if  you  ask  us  what  will 
happen  In  30  years,  our  foresight  Isn't  too 
good." 

And  the  X5S.  is  nonetheless  moving  ahead 
with  the  Trident  submarine  program,  includ- 
ing as  the  first  step,  placing  Trident  mlssUes 
in  existing  submarines  and  thereby  extend- 
ing their  area  of  deployment  from  three  mil- 
lion to  fourteen  million  square  miles. 

Neither  Is  a  counterforce  attack  on  UJS. 
ICBM's  significant  risk  for  the  1980's,  the 
Soviet  MIRV  testing  program  notwithstand- 
ing. Assuming  the  Soviet  MIRV's  were  suf- 
ficiently accurate  to  destroy  hardened  U.S. 
Mlnuteman  silos,  they  would  still  have  to  be 
fired  in  phases  In  order  to  avoid  the  problem 
of  having  the  blast  from  one  warhead  disarm, 
destroy  or  disrupt  the  flight  path  of  the  one 
adjacent  to  It.  Under  such  an  attack,  the 
Soviets  can  be  assured  that  most  of  our 
ICBM's  would  still  get  off. 

More  Important  to  the  prelaunch  sur\-lv- 
abllity  of  Mlnuteman,  we  can  be  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  "box  phenomenon"  described  In 
Section  II  of  this  r^>ort  will  continue  to  be 
effective  In  protecting  both  our  n-.lsslles  and 
our  bombers  because  bombers  and  missiles 
cannot  both  be  attacked  before  launch  and 
we  know  that  existing  strategic  bombers  will 
be  able  to  penetrate  In  the  1980's  time  frame. 


On  Soviet  air  defenses.  Major  General  Wil- 
liam Evans,  assistant  deputy  Air  Force  Chief 
of  Staff  for  Research  and  Develc^ment,  sup- 
plied the  following  information  to  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  In  1973: 

"The  most  likely  solution  to  the  Soviets 
(deleted).  There  Is  no  indication  that  they 
are  developing  a  'look  down -shoot  down'  ca- 
pability. It  is  estimated,  however,  that  they 
desire  such  a  capability  and  could  achieve 
It  In  the  late  1970's  .  .  . 

"This  would  pose  a  threat  to  bombers  pene- 
trating at  low  level.  However,  high  penetra- 
tion speeds,  countermeasures,  and  counter 
tactics  would  decrease  the  significance  of 
this  threat." 

Read  closely,  this  does  not  suggest  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  building  or  even  planning 
to  buUd  a  defense  capability  that  could  In- 
tercept existing  B-52  and  FB-111  bombers. 
On  the  contrary,  the  only  evidence  given  Is 
speculation  about  Soviet  desires — hardly  a 
strong  Justification  for  a  multibillion  dollar 
military  program.  And  it  speculates  a  fool- 
ish Soviet  desire  stoce.  having  agreed  to  re- 
main vulnerable  to  SLBM's  and  ICBM's.  It 
would  not  make  such  sense  for  them  to  spend 
billions  of  rubles  to  defend  against  bombers. 
Finally,  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  bomber 
force  the  US.  will  have  assigned  to  nuclear 
roles  without  the  B-1  Into  and  through  the 
1980's  will  be  no  smaller  than  the  bomber 
force  we  have  now.  The  22  B-62P's  are  used 
mostly  for  training,  and  they  have  a  limited 
nuclear  delivery  capabUlty  because  they  are 
not  equipped  to  fiy  at  low  altitudes.  The  120 
B-52D's   have   netirly   all   been   assigned   to 
Southeast   Asia,   and   their   capabilities   are 
similar  to  those  of  the  B-62F.  So  we  have 
been  operating  with  255  B-52a's  and  H's  and 
66  FB-lll's — all  of  which  can  be  operational 
through    the    I980's — without    sensing    any 
fundamental  weakness  in  oxir  overall  deter- 
rent. 

In  sum,  there  Is  no  real  time  urgency  for 
having  a  new  bomber  in  the  force  early  In 
the  1980's.  On  the  contrary,  the  outlook  un- 
derscores one  very  significant  benefit  of  the 
"triad"  which  is  too  often  neglected.  By  sup- 
plying the  assurance  that  the  entire  deter- 
rent will  not  faU  If  one  or  even  two  legs 
are  temporarily  degraded,  it  should  be  seen 
as  allowing  a  more  deliberate  approach  to 
the  development  of  new  nuclear  weaponry — 
an  opportunity  to  wait  somewhat  longer, 
and  to  see  more,  on  the  development  threat, 
and  to  fully  evaluate  all  possible  alternatives 
fOT  meeting  It.  In  light  of  the  r'^slng  costs 
and  doubtful  performance  of  the  B-1,  it  is 
a  case  where  a  moderate  approach  of  that 
kind  is  obviously  warranted. 

(D)  Economic  context 
If  the  B-1  Is  not  a  time  urgent  project, 
then  it  is  fair  to  place  It  In  an  economic 
context  and  to  compare  it  with  other  public 
needs  which  are  competing  for  finite  national 
resources  during  the  proposed  development 
period.  The  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple may  not  want  to  explore  all  of  the  tech- 
nical details  of  a  complex  and  controversial 
military  program.  But  they  certainly  can 
make  Judgments  about  what  they  want  gov- 
ernment to  accomplish,  and  on  whether  they 
want  the  B-1  more  than  other  results  the 
same  money  could  buy. 

One  primary  alternative  to  the  B-1  woxild 
be  to  lessen,  rather  than  worsen,  the  highest 
and  most  persistent  peacetime  inflation  In 
American  history. 

Military  procurement  spending  Is  inher- 
ently Inflationary  in  times  of  chronic  defi- 
cits because  It  creates  demand  in  the  market- 
place without  creating  any  offsetting  supply. 
For  an  admittedly  oversimplified  example.  If 
a  worker  makes  $200  a  week  buUdmg  refrig- 
erators, his  salary  amounts  to  $200  more  in 
demand  in  the  economy  each  week.  But  the 
economy  gets  around  $200  worth  of  refrigera- 
tors as  well,  to  make  up  for  the  added  buy- 
ing power.  The  salary  of  a  worker  on  the 
B-1  contract  also  creates  more  demand,  but 


the  product  obviously  does  not  go  on  the 
public  market.  So  the  B-1  worker's  salary 
simply  bids  up  the  price  of  the  other  con- 
sumer goods — like  refrigerators — that  can  be 
bought  and  sold  In  the  marketplace. 

Since  much  of  the  current  inflation  Is  a 
consequence  of  rising  energy  prices,  the  B-1 
adds  to  inflation  in  another  way.  It  uses  spe- 
cialized materials — titanium,  magnesHim. 
aluminum,  and  others — which  take  vast 
amounts  of  energy  to  produce.  So  it  contrib- 
utes In  particular  to  the  energy  shcx^tage 
and  to  rising  prices  for  fuels. 

Hence,  one  option  would  be  to  minimize 
the  B-1  program  and  reduce  the  deficit. 
The  overall  impact  on  the  economy  would 
not  be  great,  but  it  would  at  least  be  In  the 
right  direction — toward  less  Inflation  rather 
than  more. 

With  reference  again  to  the  energy  crisis, 
the  Administration  has  recommended  a  five 
year,  $10  billion  program  to  develop  new 
sources  of  energy  and  to  achieve  Independ- 
ence from  foreign  fuel  supplies  by  1980.  Sav- 
ings from  the  B-1  program  alone  in  the  same 
period  could  pay  for  that  energy  program. 
Or  they  could  be  used  to  double  it. 

Gasoline  shortages  have  focused  new  at- 
tention on  mass  transit  and  rail  transporta- 
tion as  energy-efficient  methods  of  moving 
people  and  goods.  But  large  public  Invest* 
ments  are  required.  The  annual  savings 
brought  by  a  decision  to  forego  production 
of  the  B-1  would,  under  the  likely  produc- 
tion schedule,  be  enough  to  make  up  th* 
entire  $2  billion  yearly  Investment  deficit 
of  the  nation's  railroads.  The  $61.6  mllllc«i 
cost  of  each  B-1  bomber  could  buy  2,460 
boxcars — or  1,662  modern  air-conditioned 
buses.  The  fiscal  1975  B-1  request  of  $498 
million  could  pay  for  1,660  mass  transit  rail 
cars,  enough  to  supply  about  four  medium- 
sizes  cities.  Or  part  of  It  could  be  used  to 
free  the  $375  million  for  urban  transit  that 
has  been  impounded.  Over  time,  all  of  these 
investments  would  help  to  conserve  fuels, 
rather  than  increase  fuel  consumption.  They 
would  help  stem  rather  than  stimulate  In- 
flationary pressures. 

The  question  is  whether  national  needa 
such  as  these  are  as  compelling  and  as  time 
urgent  as  the  need  to  have  the  B-1  bomber 
operating  in  the  early  I980's. 

Inflation  is  not  the  only  economic  concern. 
In  recent  years  we  have  had  the  unique  ex- 
perience of  stiffering  record  Inflation  and 
rising  unemployment  at  the  same  time.  And 
the  B-1  project  does  provide  Jobs.  Some  Jobs 
would  be  lost  if  the  program  were  ended  or 
curtailed. 

Of  course  the  Job  Impact  of  a  decision  to 
reduce  the  program  now  woiild  be  far  lees 
than  it  would  be  if  the  program  were  cut 
once  the  contractor  and  subcontractors  had 
geared  up  for  full  production.  By  that  time 
many  more  workers  will  have  become  de- 
pendent on  the  B-1,  and  the  economic  pres- 
sures to  continue  will  be  that  much  greater. 
But   beyond   that,   military   procurement, 
particularly  on  sophisticated  programs  such 
as  the  B-1,  Is  a  very  inefficient  method  of 
providing  employment.   Compared   to  other 
kinds  of  enterprise,  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  military  procurement  Investment   goes 
for  such  items  as  costly  materials  and  fuels, 
and  less  goes  directly  for  payroll.  Using  the 
prime   contractor's   own   estimates,   for   ex- 
ample, the  B-1   research   and   development 
program  is  employing  25,650  people  directly. 
But  if  the  funds  requested  for  the  B-1   In 
fiscal  1975  were  invested  entirely  in  payroll 
It  could  produce  60.000  Jobs  at  an  average 
annual  salary  of  $10,0(X>  a  year — nearly  twice 
as  many.  Or  it  could  create  more  than  100.000 
public  service  Jobs  at  the  minimum  wage. 
Any  kind  of  more  Job-Intensive  public  In- 
vestment— Including   housing,   transit   con- 
struction, and  others — would  produce  some 
net  increase  In  employment  for  the  same 
amount  of  money. 
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Any  threat  to  the  workers  wno  have  al- 
ready grows  dependent  on  the  B-1  contract 
ahotUd  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  concern  to 
the  national  policymakers  who  created  the 
dependence.  To  the  maximum  extent  poe- 
■Ible,  any  decision  to  reduce  the  program 
should  be  accompanied  by  steps  to  co\inter- 
act  the  adverse  local  economic  Impact  and 
the  loss  of  jobe.  In  this  context  It  Is  signifi- 
cant that  three  of  the  states  most  heavily 
dependent  on  the  B-1  program — California 
Washington  and  Ohio — all  have  urgent  needs 
in  the  public  transit  field.  It  is  possible  that 
workers  and  facilities  now  devoted  to  the 
B-1  could  be  productively  employed  to  help 
meet  those  pressing  requirements  In  a  civil- 
ian sector.  Over  the  long  term  this  is  a  far 
more  promising  course  for  worke|«  who  are 
now  or  may  become  dependent  on  the  B-1 
contract  only  to  have  It  cancelled  because 
It  Is  deemed  not  worth  the  enormous  In- 
vestment. 

In  summary,  considering  Its  Impact  on 
Inflation  and  on  the  employment  outlook, 
the  B-1  compares  poorly  with  alternative 
high  priority  uses  of  the  same  funds. 


SECTION    V THE 


-1     AND    ALTEBNATTVES 


(A)  Strategic  air  options 
Various  alternative  approaches  to  the 
manned  strategic  aircraft  role  were  consid- 
ered In  the  course  of  arriving  at  the  basic  B-1 
design.  However,  a  number  of  additional  op- 
tions have  surfaced  since  the  B-1  develop- 
ment decision  was  made  In  1968.  There  has 
also  been  additional  time  to  evaluate  the 
developing  threat.  Further,  the  dramatic 
changes  in  cost  and  performance  expecta- 
tions should  stimulate  a  reevaluatlon  of  the 
B-1  even  In  comparison  to  alternatives  which 
were  considered  and  rejected  six  years  ago. 

The    following   are   brief   descriptions   of 
various  strategic  air  options: 

(1)  No  Manned  Strategic  Aircraft: 
Clearly  the  lowest  coat  option  would  be 
to  conclude  that  the  development  of  ad- 
vanced Intercontinental  and  sea  based  sys- 
tems has  rendered  the  entire  concept  of  a 
strategic  bomber  obsolete.  This  would  In- 
vtrfve  deactivating  all  of  the  existing  37 
squadrons  of  etrateglc  bombers,  and  would 
save  In  the  range  of  $700  to  •800  million  an- 
nually In  operations,  maintenance  and  per- 
sonnel costs. 

While  this  could  also  be  the  highest  risk 
option,  the  rationale  for  such  an  approach 
has  been  strengthened  substantially  by  the 
SALT  I  agreement.  The  strongest  element  of 
the  case  for  retaining  strategic  bombers  has 
been  the  fact  that  as  compared  to  ballistic 
missiles  they  pose  an  entirely  different  set  of 
problems  for  the  defense — If  It  were  possible 
for  the  Soviet  Union  to  design  an  antlbal- 
llstlc  nnlasUe  that  would  be  wholly  effective 
against  both  ICBM's  and  SLBM's,  It  still 
would  not  work  against  bombers  and  the 
VS.  deterrent  woxild  therefore  stUl  be  as* 
sured.  The  force  of  this  arg\iment  falls  con- 
siderably If  we  can  be  assured  that  there 
will  be  no  Soviet  ABM. 

Assimilng  compliance  with  the  SALT  I 
agreement,  the  major  risk  of  this  "dlad" 
posture  woTild  be  In  the  realm  of  counter- 
force— the  risk  that  the  Soviet  Union  could 
find  a  way  to  threaten  the  prelaunch  survtr* 
abUlty  of  both  Polarls/Poseldon  submarines 
and  ICBM's.  Bombers  help  assure  that  this 
could  not  bo  done. 

(2)  The  B-ea/PB-lll  Combination: 
Kven  against  greaUy  Improved  Soilbt  de- 
fenses, the  existing  combination  of  B-6aO 
and  H  models  and  FB-lli's  wUl  remain  a 
highly  potent  force  through  the  1980's.  It 
U  not  true  that  these  latest  model  B-021 
represent  the  technology  of  the  1950's;  m 
reality  it  would  have  been  logical  to  give 
them  a  new  numerical  designation  because 
they  differ  so  sharply  from  the  earlier  mem- 
bers of  the  B-6a  series.  Fw  example,  their 
low  level  flight  capablUtles  are  not  the  re- 


sult of  later  modifications,  but  were  designed 
Into  the  original  production  aircraft.  Other 
substantial  Improvements  have  been  made 
since.  And  a  $3  billion  program  for  further 
modernization  Is  now  underway,  including 
the  same  electro-optical  viewing  system 
(EVS)  that  will  go  Into  the  B-1.  using  tele- 
vision and  Infra-red  sensors  to  allow  sus- 
tained flight  at  an  altitude  of  300  feet  or 
less.  Most  Important,  these  models,  based  on 
the  Air  Force's  average  annual  flight  times, 
wUl  not  exceed  the  12,000  to  13,000  range  of 
flying  hours  until  1990.  Their  operational 
lifetime  should  extend  at  least  that  long. 

The  newer  PB-111.  meanwhile,  although  It 
Is  limited  In  range  and  payload,  can  etUl 
strike  at  least  76  percent  of  the  strategic 
targets  In  the  Soviet  Union  If  It  Is  refueled 
Just  prior  to  Its  descent  to  low  altitudes.  It 
can  fly  aUghUy  faster  than  the  B-1.  The 
models  currently  In  the  force  can  carrv 
six  SRAM  missiles,  so  the  payload  limita- 
tion Is  significant  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  FB-lll  cannot  fly  arotind  and  hit  as 
many  separate  targets  as  the  B-1  or  8-82 — 
and  it  is  questionable  whether  In  a  nuclear 
war  context  any  strategic  bomiaer  would  ai  v.* 
to  remain  exposed  to  defenses  long  enough 
to  strike  more  than  a  few  targets. 

In  addition,  far  too  much  is  made  of  the 
special  penetraUng  characteristics  of  the 
B-1  aircraft,  as  opposed  to  the  penetrRtlon 
aids  which  the  B-52  can  also  carry.  There 
are  baslcally_^three  special  B-1  aircraft  fea- 
tures— a  sightly  higher  speed  at  low  alti- 
tudes, a  smaller  radar  croes-sectlon.  and  a 
smaller  Infra-red  signature.  But  if  the  air- 
craft U  detected  and  defensive  systems  can 
be  locked  on,  the  higher  speed  of  the  B-1 
will  not  help  it  outrun  a  surface  to  air  or 
air  to  air  missile  that  can  fly  20  times  as 
fast,  or  even  a  manned  interceptor  that 
could  fly  twice  as  fast  at  low  altitudes.  Nor 
are  the  radar  cross-section  and  infra-red  sig- 
natures likely  to  be  decisive  improvements. 
It  may  be  somewhat  more  difficult,  but  If  the 
Soviets  can  build  warning  and  cc.ntrol  sys- 
tems and  a  look  down-shoot  down  capabil- 
ity that  would  operate  effectively  against  the 
B-52  it  would  probably  work  Just  as  well 
against  the  B-1.  They  can  be  made  smaller. 
but  neither  the  radar  or  infra-red  sleuature 
can  be  made  to  disappear.  It  Is  admitted  that 
our  own  proposed  AWACS  system  could  spot 
the  B-1,  and  it  is  claimed,  under  what  has 
now  become  the  major  rationale  for  that 
system  as  a  means  for  conventional  battle- 
field control,  that  It  could  even  pick  out 
smaller  tactical  aircraft  or  troop  movements 
on  the  ground.  And  no  technological  monop- 
oly lasts  very  long. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  should  greatly  up- 
grade its  air  defenses,  therefore,  by  far  the 
most  important  steps  to  assure  that  we  can 
continue  to  penetrate  lies  not  in  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  airframe  but  In  such  de- 
vices as  SRAM,  SCAD,  decoys,  chaff,  and 
other  electronic  countermeasures  which  can 
avoid,  confxise  or  suppress  defenses.  All  of 
those  same  devices  can  be  applied  to  the 
B-62;  many  can  also  be  used  on  the  FB- 
lll^ 

As  to  prelaunch  sun-lvablllty,  the  takeoff 
characteristics  for  tV-e  FB-lll  are  slmt'ar 
to  those  contemplated  for  the  B-1,  and  the 
reaction  time  of  B-52's  and  KC  135  tankers 
Is  also  being  Improved  through  .qnlck-start- 
ing  devices,  satellite  warning  and  communi- 
cations systems,  rebaslng,  and  alert-dedicated 
nmways.  With  these  changes,  there  should 
not  be  a  significant  difference  between  the 
B-1  and  B-52  in  terms  of  capability  to  sur- 
vive an  SLBM  attack.  In  fact,  the  quick  re- 
action time  of  the  B-1  is  not  necessartly  re- 
quired for  protection  against  SLBM's  on  in- 
land bases,  but  would  rather  permit  It  to 
be  based  closer  to  the  US.  coastflne. 

Various  mixes  of  weapons  could  be  em- 
ployed. But  the  B-520  and  H  and  FB-lll 
combination  could  carry,  for  example,  a  total 
of   2,826   SRAM   mlssUes   with   nuclear  war- 


heads  in   the   medium  klloton  range,   plua 
2,430  SCAD  decoys  on  the  B-S2'8 — certainly 
an  ample  force  for  a  bomber  deterrent 
(3)  Stretched  FB-lll: 

The  builder  of  the  FB-lll,  General  Dy- 
namics, has  suggested  that  this  aircraft 
could  be  redesigned  to  make  It  a  true  Inter- 
continental bomber.  The  proposal,  the  PB- 
lllO,  would  have  somewhat  more  range  and 
payload.  and  it  could  still  retain  the  FB- 
lUA's  epeed  advantages  over  the  B-1 — the 
limited  supersonic  capability  at  low  altitudes. 
The  contractor  has  estimated  the  cost  for  210 
PB-lllOs  at  about  $3  bUllon.  or  $16  mimon 
for  each  aircraft.  The  Air  Force  set  It  higher, 
at  $17.8  million  per  aircraft  or  $3.7  billion 
for  the  program. 

Despite  obvious  cost  advantages,  the  Air 
Force  has  studied  and  rejected  this  option,  on 
the  principal  grounds  that  the  FB-IUO 
would  be  less  cost  effective  than  the  B-1  on 
the  basis  of  weapons  spaces,  the  cost  per 
target  destroyed  and  the  cost  to  the  adver- 
sary of  countering  the  system.  However  the 
validity  of  those  groimd  rules  U  highly  de- 
pendent on  the  extremely  Implausible  coun- 
terforce  scenario  described  earlier  in  this  re- 
port, under  which  the  role  of  bombers  would 
be  to  attack  retained  ICBM's  after  one  or 
more  counterforce  exchanges  have  already 
occurred.  If  the  bomber  Is  considered  more 
realistically  as  Insurance  against  failure  or 
degradation  of  ICBM's  or  SLBM's— as  a  means 
of  sustaining  assured  destruction  against  =oft 
targets— then  the  total  payload  of  the  force 
could  be  much  less  than  is  contemplated 
for  the  B-1  and  the  comparative  cost-effec- 
tiveness of  the  FB-lllQ  should  rise  accord- 
ingly. 

(4 1  The  B-52I: 

The  builder  of  the  B-52,  Boeing  has  come 
c,?,-^  another  alternative— fitting  the  B- 
520s  and  Hs  with  the  newer  and  larger 
engine  which  I?  now  used  on  the  C-6  The 
aircraft  would  be  redesignated  the  B-62I 
The  change  would  reduce  the  B-S2's  de- 
pendence en  tanker  support,  sihorten  Its  take- 
off time  and  distance,  and  sjlghtly  Improve 
performance  In  some  other  respects  It  would 
not  significantly  extend  the  lifetime  of  the 
airframe,  but  neither,  according  to  Boeing's 
engineers,  would  It  shorten  the  oerlod  over 
which  the  B-52  can  be  expected  to  perform 
satisfactorily.  Costs  for  this  modification  have 
been  estimated  at  between  $3  and  $3  3  bil- 
lion, including  the  cost  of  the  new  engines 
The  major  benefit  would  be  greater  pre- 
launch survivability  plus— as  compared  to 
the  stretched  FB-lll  option— retention  of 
the  much  higher  B-52  range  and  payload. 
including  room  for  more  penetration  devices 
m  the  event  that  Soviet  defenses  are  up- 
graded. ^ 
(5)  Redesign  of  t^e  B-1 : 
It  would  aho  be  possible  to  make  cost- 
saving  changes  In  the  design  of  the  B-1  A 
primary  candidate  for  exclusion  would  be 
the  feature  of  supersonic  flight  at  high  altl- 
tuue. 

Since  any  strategic  aircraft  must  pene- 
trate at  low  altitudes,  where  the  B-1  Is  sub- 
sonic, the  high  altitude  supersonic  capability 
is  not  relevant  anrway  to  the  problem  of 
penetrating  Soviet  defenses.  In  fact,  the  su- 
personic capability  Is  the  one  reason  for  hav- 
ing a  swing  wing  on  the  aircraft,  and  that  as 
opposed  to  a  fixed  wing,  could  actually  de- 
tract from  stability  at  low  altitudes,  at  the 
same  time  limiting  the  payload  that  can  be 
carried  externally.  Further,  there  is  some  In- 
dication that  an  aircraft  shifting  from  high 
altitude  supersonic  flight  to  low  alUtude  sub- 
sonic would  leave  an  Infra-red  afterglow  that 
would  almost  guarantee  its  detection. 

Dropping  the  supersonic  capability  would 
of  course.  Increase  the  time  required  for  fie 
aircraft  to  complete  its  mission  since  It  Is 
now  contemplated  that  a  portion  fiown  out- 
side of  the  range  of  Soviet  radars  would  be 
supersonic.  But  supersonic  flight  requires 
drastically  more  fuel,  which  detracts  from 


payload.  Further,  when  mi&sUes  can  cover 
the  dlfitance  in  30  minutes,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  flight  time  of  ten  hours  at  high 
subsonic  speeds  and  eight  hours  with  some 
supersonic  fiight  hardly  seems  likely  to  have 
a  serious  bearing  on  the  bomber's  role  in 
nuclear  war. 

Eliminating  the  supersonic  flight  capabil- 
ity could,  therefore,  cue  several  billions  of 
dollars  from  the  coet  of  the  program,  without 
any  serious  reduction  in  the  B-l's  impor- 
tant i)erformance  characteristics. 
(6)  Standoff  Aircraft: 

Another  option  recommended  by  the  au- 
thors of  this  report  several  years  ago  would 
be  to  forego  the  gravity  bombing  i4>proach 
and  initiate  work  on  an  aircraft/missile  sys- 
tem capable  of  attacking  targets  In  the  in- 
terior of  the  Soviet  Union  without  having 
to  penetrate  defenses. 

The  SRAM  is  a  step  in  this  direction,  since 
It  can  be  launched  from  70  to  100  miles  away 
from  the  target  and  eliminates  the  need  to 
penetrate  terminal  defenses.  The  Hound  Dog 
missile  now  operational  on  the  B-62  has  a 
longer  range  and  a  larger  warhead  than 
SRAM,  but  it  is  a  relatively  slow  cruise  mis- 
sile which  could  be  Intercepted  by  advanced 
defenses,  and  it  mvist  still  be  launched  from 
within  Soviet  airspace.  The  optimum  concept 
would  be  a  high  speed  ballistic  missile  which 
could  be  launched  from  outside  the  range 
of  Soviet  radars,  thereby  eliminating  the 
need  for  the  entire  range  of  costly  flight 
characteristics  needed  if  the  aircraft  itself 
Is  required  to  penetrate.  ^^ 

Under  the  general  designation  ^-X  the 
Air  Force  does  have  conceptual  studies  of  a 
long  range  air  launched  missile  underway, 
although  It  has  not  as  yet  been  described 
as  an  alternative  to  a  penetrating  bomber. 
Several  approaches  are  possible,  using  either 
the  eommerclal  Boeing  747  or  Lockheed's  C-6 
as  the  launch  platform  and  armtog  it  with 
existing  Mlnuteman  mtasiles,  a  smaller  mis- 
sile weighing  about  47.000  pounds  and  with  a 
range  of  around  6,000  miles,  or  a  still  smaller 
missile  designed  to  penetrate  from  Just  be- 
yond the  range  of  Soviet  radars.  The  latter 
pproach  would  mean,  of  course,  that  each 
aircraft  could  carry  more  effective  payload 
because  It  would  reduce  the  amount  of  fuel 
required  to  propel  each  warhead  toward  its 
target.  Depending  on  mtasUe  development 
cof^a,  such  a  system  could  probably  be  ac- 
quired for  around  $10  million,  for  targeting 
fiexlblllty  and  payload  similar  to  that  of  the 
strategic  bomber  fieet  the  Air  Force  now  plans 
for  the  1980's. 

The  need  for  such  a  system  in  the  1980's 
would  depend  almost  entirely  on  whether  the 
adversary  greatly  upgrades  bomber  defenses. 
If  they  do  not,  then  the  B-62 'FB-lll 
combination  should  serve  through  the  lOSO's; 
if  they  do  upgrade  defenses,  then  the  cost- 
effectiveness  of  the  standoff  system  should 
compare  very  favorably  with  the  B-1  or  any 
other  aircraft  built  to  penetrate  defenses.  In 
either  case,  the  standoff  approach  seems  most 
promlsmg  for  the  longer  range  future,  when 
the  B-62's  and  FB-lll's  ultimately  do  have 
to  be  retired. 

(0)  Weighing  attemaiiveM 
The  most  recent  Oeneral  Accounting  Office 
review  of  strategic  manned  bomber  programs 
concludes  that  there  Is  time  to  undertake  a 
thorough  new  cost-effectivenees  study  of  the 
B-1  bomber  before  the  currently  scheduled 
production  decision  In  late  1976.  The  Air 
Force  has  agreed.  However,  the  Air  Force  re- 
jected the  agency's  recommendation  that  the 
assumptions  and  metbodcriogy  of  the  study 
be  reviewed  by  the  Armed  Services  and  Ap- 
propriations Committees  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate. 

In  fact,  the  assumptions  and  methodology 
wU!  llkley  dictate  the  outcome  of  the  study. 
It  is  possible  to  assimie  precise  ranges  of  So- 
viet defenses,  or  to  esUbllsh  specific  mission 
profiles,  which  would  exactly  fit  the  B-1 
and  no  other  option. 


A  good  example  is  the  most  recent  internal 
comparison  between  the  B-1  and  the  FB- 
lllO.  It  was  based  primarily  on  the  target 
coverage  required  for  a  counterforce  scenario 
In  which  the  bomber  would  be  used  against 
Soviet  ICBM's.  Under  those  ground  mles  the 
FB-lllG  came  off  a  poor  second.  But  the 
operating  assumption  itself  was  not  and  has 
not  been  evaluated  on  f  realistic  basis.  As  this 
study  suggests.  It  has  little  to  recommend  it. 
Tet  It  Is  a  decisive  factor  in  weighing  both 
the  nature  and  the  size  of  an  American 
strategic  bomber  force. 

Since  the  B-62,  we  have  had  the  B-70  In 
an  air  museum,  the  B-68  in  mothballs,  and 
the  B-1  experiencing  both  unprecedented 
cost  overruns  and  performance  underruns. 
That  history  does  not  inspire  great  confidence 
In  the  ability  of  the  Air  Force  to  provide  an 
objective  analysis.  At  the  very  least  It  re- 
fiects  an  entrenched  desire  to  have  a  certain 
aircraft — the  B-1 — and  a  disturbing  tendency 
to  shape  all  the  studies  accordingly. 

The  BipslinghoS  study  was  not  an  excep- 
tion to  this  tendency,  first  of  all  because  Its 
scope  was  sharply  limited  and  also  because 
the  task  force  was  dominated  by  experts  who 
should  not  be  expected  to  take  a  contentious 
point  of  view  on  the  program  Itself. 

Considering  both  the  economic  and  the 
strategic  stakes  involved,  therefore,  the  ap- 
proach to  date  does  not  provide  a  sound  basis 
for  congressional  decisions.  Based  on  costly 
experience,  there  is  ample  reason  for  Con- 
gress to  insist  on  a  role  in  defining  the  as- 
sumptions used  in  any  further,  cost-effective- 
ness studies,  and  on  assurances  that  all  op- 
tions are  fully,  and  fairl^Hi^  Independently 
considered.  Otherwise  th^-  country  coiild 
weU  spend  bUlions  of  doll^  for  the  wrong 
system,  with  reaultmg  loeaee  not  only  In 
funds  but  in  the  added  security  the  right  sys- 
tem could  buy. 

VS.  MILITARY  WEATHER  MODIFI- 
CATION  ACnvnTES  IN  SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and  Inter- 
national Environment  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  released  with  the 
pei-mlssion  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  complete  uncensored  text  of  its 
top  secret  hearing  on  the  U.S.  military 
weather  modification  activities  in  South- 
east Asia. 

The  transcript  of  this  hearing  confirms 
that  rainmaklng  techniques  were  exten- 
sively used  8«ainst  enemy  supply  lines 
and  forces  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  declassification  of  the  hearing, 
which  I  requested  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  marks  the  first  time  that 
a  hearing  classified  as  top  secret  has  been 
made  public  in  its  entirety.  I  commend 
Secretary  Schleslnger  and  the  Defense 
Department  for  agreeing  to  this  unprece- 
dented action  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  Inserted  In  the  Rbcohd 
a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Secretary  Schles- 
lnger. I  believe  the  disclosure  is  Tery 
much  in  the  Interest  of  our  country  and 
the  American  people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoso, 

as  foUows: 

Mat  18.  1974. 

Hon.  Jakes  R.  ScRi.miton, 
Department  of  Defenae. 
Washington,  DX!. 

Dbu  Ma.  SxcarrMiT:  Please  accept  my  con- 
gratulations on  the  Defense  Department's  de- 
cision to  declaaslfy  In  its  entirety  the  trans- 
cripts 01  the  hearings  on  mUltaiy  vaatlMr 
modification  conducted  on  March  20. 1974  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and  Intaraa- 


tlonal  Environment  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

This  full  tmd  open  disclosure,  I  believe,  is 
in  the  very  best  interests  of  our  country,  and 
should  serve  also  to  eliminate  baseless  sus- 
picions and  allegations  that  were  nurtured 
by  the  secrecy  surrounding  this  Issue. 

I  really  am  very  glad  that  you  have  moved 
ahead  this  way,  and  hope  you  will  continue 
to  declassify  information  when  It  is  so  clearly 
In  our  national  Interest. 
Ever  sincerely. 

Cl.AIBOKNX  PXLL. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
several  important  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  the  information  released  by 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Firstly,  it  is  clear  that  the  decision  to 
proceed  with  the  rainmaking  operations 
in  Southeast  Asia  was  made  without  ade- 
quate consideration  of  the  broad,  long- 
range  implications  of  moving  into  a 
whole  new  area  of  weaponry.  Never  be- 
fore had  an  armed  force  attempted  to 
harness  the  natural  forces  of  the  weather 
as  a  weapon  against  an  enemy.  Both  the 
unprecedented  nature  of  the  undertak- 
ing, and  what  it  might  mean  in  future 
warfare,  were  not  given  the  considera- 
tion they  deserved. 

Second,  the  hearing  transcripts  reveal 
that,  even  after  the  weather  modifica- 
tion activities  had  been  ended,  and  a 
National  Security  Council  Interagency 
panel  was  directed  in  1972  to  formulate 
U.S.  policy  on  military  weather  modifica- 
tion activities,  the  panel  was  denied 
Information  which  it  sought  on  the  clas- 
sified projects  in  Southeast  Asia.  Ob- 
viously that  denial  of  information  ham- 
pered NSC  efforts  to  fulfill  its  policy  re- 
view mission. 

The  United  States  still  does  not  hav« 
a  national  policy  governing  offensive 
military  uses  of  weather  modification  or 
other  geophysical  modification  tech- 
niques. 

The  Senate  on  July  11. 1973  10  months 
ago,  adopted  by  a  vote  of  82  to  10  my 
resolution  (S.  Res.  71)  urging  that  the 
U.S.  Government  seek  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  prohibiting  the  use  of  environ- 
mental or  geophysical  activity  as  a  weap- 
on of  war. 

I  believe  the  information  made  public 
today  clearly  demonstrates  the  need  for  a 
well-considered  national  policy  In  this 
area.  There  should  be  broad  public  par- 
ticipation In  the  formulation  of  this 
policy,  and  with  the  Information  released 
today,  the  public  and  the  Congress  Is  In  a 
better  position  to  participate  In  this 
pcdicy  formulation.  My  own  view  is  that 
we  should  not  open  the  Pandora's  box  of 
harnessing  nature,  of  changing  weather 
or  developing  techniques  to  create 
tjrphoons  or  earthquakes  with  devastat- 
ing effects  upon  foes  and  neutrals  alike. 
I  believe  this  new  kind  of  weaponry 
should  be  eschewed  by  developed,  so- 
called  civilized  nations. 

It  is  time  for  the  United  States  to  take 
the  lead  In  developing  some  form  of  In- 
tematlonal  controls  over  such  activities. 
As  I  have  stated  on  numerous  occasions, 
the  failure  of  the  administration  to 
formulate  a  well-reasoned  national 
policy  on  the  military  uses  of  weather 
modification  can  only  lead  to  the  de- 
velopment of  vastly  more  dangerous 
techniques  whose  consequences  may  be 
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unknown  or  may  cause  irreparable  dam- 
age to  our  global  environment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  fact  sheet  prepared  by 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  staff. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcosd. 
as  follows : 

HlCRLIGHTS      OP      DEPABTVZirr      OF      DD^ENSB 

Classitied    BsimNG    on   Sottthzast   Asia 
RAiXMAxmc  Masch  20.  1974 

PSOCXAM 

A  classified  (TOP  SECRKT)  ralnmaklxig 
program  was  conducted  by  the  7th  Air  Pore* 
In  Southeast  Aaia  (North  Vtetztam.  South 
Vietnam.  Laos,  and  Cambodia)  from  1987  to 
1972  which  employed  aJr  dropped  silver  and 
lead  Iodide  seeding  units  to  Increase  normal 
monsoon   ralnfaU. 

OBJKCnVKS 

The  Objective  of  the  program  wms  to  In- 
crease ralnfaU  sufficiently  in  carefully  se- 
lected areas  to  deny  the  enemy  the  use  of 
roads  by  (1)  softening  road  surfacee;  (2) 
causing  landslides  along  roadways;  (3)  wash- 
ing out  river  crossings;  and  (4)  maintaining 
saturated  soil  conditions  beyond  the  nor- 
mal time  span. 

COST  Airs  NXIMBnt  OP  BOSTIX8 

The  cost  of  this  program  was  t3.0  million 
per  year  for  6  years,  (page  98)  The  following 
chart  is  a  list  per  year  of  the  total  number  of 
sorties  and  units  of  lead  or  silver  Iodide 
expended. 

SORTIES— SEEDING  UNITS 


Vtsr 


SortiM 


Units 
txptndcd 


IS 591 

196S 734 

1969 :.:;: »« 

1970 ::::  277 

1971 333 

1W2 139^ 

ToW 2.602 


'6.  WO 

7,420 

9.457 

8.312 

11.288 

'4.362 


47.409 


'  Including  1,017  o»er  North  Vietnam. 
<  Lms.  Cambodia,  and  South  Vietnam. 

SXXBIMG     UNTTS     AXXt     TXCHNIQXTX 

"The  seeding  units  used  to  seed  were  de- 
veloped at  the  Naval  Weapons  Center,  China 
Lake,  California,  and  are  not  classlfled.  The 
seeding  units  and  technique  are  Identical  to 
those  used  in  publicized  ralnmaklng  proj- 
ects— for  example,  Philippines.  Okinawa.  Tex- 
as— and  the  STORMPURY  research  project. 

The  seeding  units  consist  of  a  40mm  alixm- 
inum  photo  flash  type  cartridge  case  with 
primer  and  a  candle  assembly.  The  candle 
assembly  includes  a  plastic  container  3  Inches 
long  with  the  seeding  material  and  necessa^ 
delayed  flrtng  mechanism  to  Ignite  the  fi*e 
falling  container.  The  sUver  Iodide  or  leid 
Iodide  is  produced  as  the  chemical  mlxtuie 
bums. 

The  burning  time  Is  about  36  seconds  for 
the  most  commonly  used  type.  The  unit  drops 
about  3,000  feet  during  its  functional  burn. 
The  units  are  dropped  Inside  the  cloud  la 
the  active  updrafts  at  Intervals  of  approxi- 
mately 14  mile. 

The  release  U  normally  controlled  by  the 
pilot  flying  the  aircraft  who  can  best  de- 
termine the  location  of  the  updrafts.  Two 
types  of  aircraft  were  used — the  WC-130 
weather  reconnaissance  aircraft  and  the  RP- 
4C  reconnaissance  aircraft.  The  WC-130  car- 
ried pods  containing  104  units  each  on  both 
sides  of  the  aircraft  fuselage  Just  forward 
of  the  paratroop  Jump  door.  The  RP-4C  car- 
ried a  total  of  104  units  in  the  photo  cart- 
ridge compartments.  Typically  these  aOrcraft 
could  influence  an  average  of  4-6  clouds  or 
groups  of  clouds  per  day  during  the  south- 
west monsoon. 


The  technique  reqiilres  that  speclflc  Indl- 
vldxua  clouds  be  seeded.  Their  growth  Is  re- 
lated to  atmospheric  conditions  and  the 
amount  of  seeding  so  that  when  the  seed- 
ing ends,  the  thunderstorm  created  acts  like 
any  other  storm  and  Is  short-lived  because 
the  seeding  materials  either  rain  out,  dis- 
perse, or  decompose." 

BXStTLTS    OP    PBOJECT 

"The  resiolts  of  the  project  cannot  be  pre- 
cisely quantified.  This  is  due  to  the  lack  of 
sufficient  ground  stations  to  report.  However, 
the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  using  em- 
pirical and  theoretical  techniques  based  on 
units  expended  and  the  ph;-sical  properties  of 
the  air  mass  seeded,  estimated  that  rainfall 
was  Increased  in  limited  areas  up  to  30  per- 
cent above  that  predicted  for  the  existing 
conditions.  Sensor  recordings  and  other  In- 
formation following  seeding  indicated  enemy 
difficulties  from  heavy  ralnwall." 

aXPOETINO    PSOCKO-UKE 

"Periodic  reports  were  prepared  by  the 
Joint  Staff  and  submitted  through  the  chair- 
man. Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  In  order  to  conduct  the  opera- 
tion approximately  1400  personnel  had  to  be 
given  access  to  project  Information  over  a 
6-year  period. 

These  people  were  briefed  Into  the  project 
and  then  debriefed  when  they  no  longer  re- 
quired a  clearance." 

DGCLASSlnCATION      OP     SBCBETAST      UUXO'S 
LETTXB 

On  Janiiary  28,  1974,  former  Secretary 
Laird  sent  a  classlfled  (SECRET)  letter  to 
Senator  Pulbrlght  correcting  a  statement 
that  he  made  on  this  subject  in  open  hear- 
ings on  April  18.  1972.  This  letter  and  re- 
lated communications  have  been  declasslfled 
as  part  of  the  hearings. 

NSC    PANEL    DENIED    ACCESS    TO    INPOSMATION 

In  1972,  a  National  Security  Council  Inter- 
agency panel  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Her- 
man Pollack  of  the  State  Department  was 
convened  to  study  the  problems  of  weather 
modiflcatlon  and  to  formulate  American  pol- 
icy. This  panel  actively  sought  and  was  de- 
nied Information  concerning  the  classlfled 
weather  modification  projects  In  Southeast 
Asia. 


BASICS  OP  NATIONAL  HEALTH 
INSURANCE— PART  I 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  will  be- 
gin hearings  on  national  health  insur- 
ance. This  is  a  landmark  occasion,  as 
national  health  insurance  is  one  of  the 
most  important  issues  before  the  Con- 
gress in  this  generation.  I  say  this  be- 
cause the  legislation  that  finally  Is  passed 
by  the  Congress  will  have  profound  and 
far-reaching  effects  upon  not  only  the 
nature  of  medical  care  in  our  country, 
but  also  upon  the  very  nature  of  Ameri- 
can life.  At  issue  here,  more  than  simple 
health  insurance,  la  the  role  of  govern- 
ment in  American  life.  Issues  of  moral 
and  social  responsibility,  and  cultural 
values. 

This  Is  a  time  for  wise  and  Judicious 
consideration  of  the  Issues.  It  is  a  time 
for  mature,  sincere,  and  dedicated  study. 
It  is  not  a  time  for  political  expediency 
and  exploitation  of  the  people  with 
bright  promises  that  in  reality  will  have 
no  substance. 

We  must  think  seriously  about  health 
care  In  America,  or  we  may  end  up  dupli- 
cating the  blunders  of  past  years,  thus 
creating  far  more  problems  than  we 
solve. 

During  the  hearings,  may  I  suggest 


that  we  listen  carefully  to  what  the  ex- 
perts ssiy.  Who  are  the  experts  on  health 
care  in  our  Nation  today?  Are  they  poli- 
ticians? Are  they  labor  leaders?  Are  the 
experts  on  health  care  delivery  govern- 
ment administrators?  To  get  a  clear  pic- 
ture of  the  far-reaching,  varied,  and  In- 
tricate facets  of  the  health  delivery  sys- 
tem and  how  a  Oovemment  program 
ought  to  spur  It  along  or  change  it,  we 
must,  in  my  opinion,  listen  to  the  real 
experts — the  members  of  the  health  care 
delivery  professions.  It  seems  logical  that 
they  are  the  most  qualified,  and  we  must 
place  trust  in  their  professional  judg- 
ment. We  must  be  able  to  count  on  their 
support  for  the  success  of  any  national 
health  insurance  program,  for  they  will 
administer  it.  Now  is  the  time  to  listen  to 
them  and  consider  seriously  their  advice. 

It  would  be  well  to  remember  that  the 
professional  representation  of  health 
care  in  this  coimtry  has  succeeded  In  de- 
livering to  the  American  people  the  finest 
and  most  advanced  medical  care  in  the 
world  in  the  history  of  time. 

Many  speak  of  a  health  care  crisis  of 
unprecedented  proportions.  I  see  ele- 
ments of  Inequity  and  of  need  for  im- 
provement, but  I  fall  to  see  the  "crisis" 
spoken  of  by  some  politicians.  The  life 
expectancy  of  Americans  has  steadily  in- 
creased and  the  infant  mortality  has 
steadily  decreased.  America  boasts  a 
record  number  of  hospitals,  nursing 
homes,  physicians,  and  auxiliary  medical 
personnel.  Nine  out  of  10  Americans  are 
covered  by  some  kind  of  private  medical 
Insurance;  90  percent  have  hospital  ex- 
pense coverage.  Never  in  history  has 
there  been  such  a  wealth  of  knowledge 
and  understanding  as  now.  Artificial  kid- 
neys, heart  surgery,  brain  surgery,  arti- 
ficial lungs,  emergency  treatment:  all 
demonstrate  the  unparalleled  quality  of 
modem  American  medicine. 

It  Is  not  realistic  to  compare  our 
health  care  system  with  Utopia.  In  ^ch 
a  complex  and  intricate  society,  inequi- 
ties and  problems  do  exist.  As  Winston 
Churchill  put  it: 

Democracy  Is  the  worst  systen.  ever  In- 
vented, except  for  all  the  rest. 

This  must  not  be  interpreted  to  say 
that  we  must  not  work  for  change.  That 
is  why  we  are  holding  hearings.  Our 
purpose,  then,  would  seem  to  be  to  find 
the  way  to  improve  and  remove  some  of 
the  imbalances  and  abuses  of  the  present 
system. 

With  90  percent  of  Americans  In  pos- 
session of  hospital  expense  coverage,  and 
85  percent  with  confidence  in  obtaining 
good  medical  care,  I  see  no  reason  to 
duplicate  existing  coverage*  or  do  away 
with  what  we  have  develop)ed  to  substi- 
tute for  it  a  massive  governmental  bu- 
reaucracy system  that  is  untried  in  a 
covmtry  such  as  ours  and  with  which  we 
have  no  experience  in  administering. 

I  say,  in  sharp  contrast  to  what  many 
ambitious  men  are  saying  these  days, 
that  Americans  do  not  want  to  replace  * 
the  present  system  with  a  new  one;  they 
do  not  vrant  to  hand  over  the  reins  to 
the  Government.  But  they  do  want  help 
in  bringing  about  positive  change  to  im- 
prove the  system.  Let  me  quote  from  a 
Gallup  poll  of  1971  and  1972: 


Table  1 :  Personal  Confidence  In  Ability  to 
Obtain  Oood  Health  Care. 

Question :  All  things  considered,  how  much 
confidence  do  you  have  in  being  able  to  get 
good  medical  care  for  you  and  your  family 
when  you  need  It — a  great  deal  of  confidence, 
a  fair  amount,  not  so  much,  or  none  at  all? 

NATIONAI. 

[In  percent] 

Great  deal,  45:  Fair  amount,  89;  Not  so 
much,  11;  None,  3;  Don't  know,  2. 

Table  a :  Public  Ranking  of  Top  Five  Prob- 
lems In  American  Health  Care. 

Question:  There  is  a  lot  of  taOk  nowadays 
alx)Ut  a  national  crisis  In  the  health  and 
medical  area.  People  have  suggested  a  num- 
ber of  reasons  for  this  crisis.  Please  look  this 
card  over  cauefully  and  teU  me  which  two 
or  three  of  the  items  you,  yourself,  think  are 
likely  to  be  most  responsible  for  the  crisis. 

KATXOITAI. 

1.  Shortage  of  doctors; 

a.  Costly  and  complicated  Insurance; 

3.  Tjnnecessary  treatment  raises  costs; 

4.  Insurance  too  limited; 

6.  Doctors  refuse  house  calls; 

6.  Poor  living  conditions; 

7.  High  cost  of  Medical  treatment;  and 

8.  Inadequate  hospital  staff. 
Table  3:  Public  Confidence. 

Question:  I'm  going  to  name  a  number  of 
groups  which  wUl  have  a  lot  of  infiuenoe 
over  the  kinds  of  health  policies  and  pro- 
grams that  will  be  enacted  Into  law  by  Con- 
gress. As  I  naune  each  group,  pleaise  teU  me 
how  much  trust  and  confidence  you,  your- 
self, have  In  It  when  it  comes  to  proposing 
policies  which  are  fair  and  workable — a  great 
deal,  A  fair  amount,  not  so  much,  or  none  at 
aU? 

NATIONAL 

[In  Percent] 

Doctor's  Organizations,  plus  74;  minus  18: 
Health  Insurance  Companies,  plus  69:  minus 
24:  Hospital  Administrators,  plus  65;  minus 
26:  Federal  Health  Officials,  plus  68;  mlniis 
30;  Labor  Unions,  plus  44;  minus  41. 

Official  evaluation  of  these  surveys  con- 
cluded the  following: 

1.  Most  Americans  have  considerable  con- 
fidence at  present  that  they  can  obtain  good 
medical  care  when  they  or  their  families 
need  it,  but  they  recognize  serious  problems 
In  the  health  care  system  that  require  basic 
changes. 

2.  The  two  specific  problems  identified  most 
frequently  by  the  public  are  the  shortage 
of  physicians,  and  complicated  and  costly 
health  Insurance.  The  most  pervaslte.  over- 
arching concern  is  that  these  and  other  com- 
ponent problems  are  driving  costs  up  so 
high  that  the  basic  avallabUlty  of  medical 
care  to  certadn  groups  of  people — especially 
the  poor  and  the  elderly — is  threatened. 

3.  In  these  circumstances,  the  people  look 
to  the  federal  government  to  provide  ade- 
quate remedies.  But  they  feel  that  the  gov- 
ernment should  rely  on  the  expertise  of  ex- 
perienced professionals — doctors,  health  in- 
sxirance  officials,  and  hospital  administrators 
foremost  among  them — In  formxUatlng  fair 
and  workable  policies. 

4.  Some  form  of  national  health  Insurance 
Is  essential,  in  the  public's  view,  and  the 
federal  government  must  assume  principal 
responsibility  for  creating  the  program. 

6.  The  public  does  not  identify  the  re- 
organization of  existing  health  care  facilities, 
or  the  alteration  of  traditional  medical  prac- 
tice, as  among  the  most  Important  steps  to 
Improve  American  health  care.  Moreover,  a 
■olid  majority  of  citizens  asserts  a  preference 
for  personal  care — for  knowing  their  own  doc- 
tor, amd  having  him  know  and  be  willing 
to  come  to  them — as  the  cornerstone  of  a 
good  heailth  care  system.  Even  the  potential 
atdvamtaiges  of  better  preventive  care,  prob- 
able lower  cost,  and  more  comprehensive 
treatment — heralded  by  the  proponents  at 


health  maintenance  organizations — atfe  view- 
ed skeptically  by  most  of  the  people,  who 
fear  that  they  may  be  forced  to  sacrifice  the 
stUl  more  central  value  of  personal  atten- 
tion by  one  doctor  whom  they  know  and 
trust. 

6.  Despite  frequent,  and  presumably  expert, 
assertions  to  the  contrary,  eoid  despite  a  re- 
cent abundance  of  crisis  rhetoric,  the  Ameri- 
can people  continue  to  place  a  high  degree 
of  confidence  In  their  institutions — govern- 
ment and  private — Involved  In  health  care. 
(Stephen  P.  Strickland,  0.S.  Health  Care: 
What's  Wrong  and  What's  Right,  Potomac 
Associates,  1972.) 

The  concerns  of  the  American  people. 
If  I  read  them  right,  fall  into  three 
areas:  First,  cost  of  medical  care,  sec- 
ond, avsdlabillty  of  medical  care  and  in- 
surance, and  third,  quality  of  medical 
care  and  patient  satisfaction. 

COST 

The  cost  of  medical  care  is  the  first 
consideration.  Too  many  pocketbooks 
are  feeling  the  burden  of  heavy  medical 
bills.  Catastrophic  illness  has  the  poten- 
tial to  bankrupt  thousands  of  families 
smd  Individuals  every  year.  The  high 
cost  of  medical  care  Is  beoomlng  Increas- 
ingly frustrating  to  the  American  citi- 
zen. 

How  can  medical  costs  be  checked? 
What  is  the  best  method  to  hold  costs 
down? 

Here  we  must  be  very  careful,  for  as 
we,  in  our  enthusiasm  to  give  every 
American  medical  care  at  a  cost  he  can 
easily  afford,  we  may  incre«we  the  de- 
mand for  such  care  two  or  three  times — 
without  at  the  same  time  Increasing  the 
supply.  This  can  have  no  other  effect 
than  to  cause  medical  prices  to  sky- 
rocket beyond  present  trends. 

Some  will  say,  "Hold  costs  down  by 
governmental  ceilings  or  freezes."  I  ask 
if  this  approach  is  consistent  with  the 
American  system  of  free  enterprise  and 
the  free  market?  I  submit  that  It  is  not. 
Is  it  a  step  toward  socialistic  govern- 
ment? 

And  furthermore,  they  will  not  work. 
This  is  adequately  shown  by  our  recent 
experience  with  wage  and  price  controls. 
While  having  a  certain  short-term  and 
temporary  beneficial  effect  upon  health 
prices,  the  wage  and  price  controls,  be- 
sides discouraging  capital  Investments, 
reducing  buying  jjower  of  workers,  caus- 
ing shortages  and  distortions  in  the 
economy,  have  alienated  the  majority  of 
the  American  people — especially  those  of 
the  health  care  professions,  who  found 
themselves  under  the  threat  of  holding 
down  prices  as  their  coslS~*Qse  with  the 
rest  of  the  economy,  which  was  being 
decontrolled. 

We  must  realize  that  medical  care  as 
we  enjoy  it  today  is  a  highly  technical 
and  sophisticated  commodity.  It  has  not 
come  easily.  No  oUier  society  in  history 
has  enjoyed  medical  care  on  a  par  with 
ours.  It  Is  an  evidence  of  the  progress  of 
American  science  and  technology.  We 
would  be  naive  to  expect  it  to  be  cheap. 
It  is  a  luxury  that  we  must  pay  the  price 
for.  I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  said 
that  I  could  foresee  a  lessening  of  the 
prices  that  we  pay  for  medical  care. 

Physicians  earn  an  average  of  $42,700 
per  year.  This  is  comparable  to  the  6*d- 
aries  of  many  business  executives,  law- 


yers, and  bankers.  Instecul  of  the  average 
40-hour  week  a  physician  works  on  the 
average  54  hours  a  week.  And  stack  on 
top  of  that  the  intense  mental  and  emo- 
tional pressures  of  medical  practice,  the 
years  sipent  In  preparation  and  none  of 
the  work  benefits  such  as  life  insurance 
or  medical  insurance  enjoyed  by  the  av- 
erage union  worker. 

If  we  expect  to  continue  enjoying  the 
extn^rdinary  advantages  of  highest 
quality  medical  care,  we  must  compen- 
sate well  our  health  care  professionals. 
Anything  less  will  promote  mediocrity. 

AVAILABIUTT 

The  greatest  deficiency  of  the  present 
system  is  one  of  inequity  of  availability 
of  medical  care.  Many  of  those  who  need 
and  deserve  it  the  most  ckre  unable  to 
procure  it  either  because  of  flnEmclal  dis- 
advantage or  geographical  separation 
from  health  care  facilities.  Many  of  the 
Insurance  policies  are  complex,  Imbol- 
anced,  and,  in  short.  Inadequate. 

This,  in  my  view,  must  be  a  primary 
goal  of  a  national  health  policy :  to  equa- 
lize the  availability  and  benefits  of 
health  insurance  so  that  everyone  can 
procure  a  reasonable  ix)licy  at  an  ex- 
pense they  can  sifford. 

If  we  can  remove  the  financial  and  ge- 
ographical barriers  to  health  care  for 
most  Americans,  a  primary  problem  will 
be  solved.  Such  a  system  must  be  based 
on  soimd  moral  and  social  philosophy, 
however.  It  must  be  done  in  a  manner  to 
help    Americans    procure    the    desired 
benefits,  but  never  in  a  way  that  would 
abrogate  their  personal  responsibility  of 
taking  care  of  themselves  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible.  The  way  to  help 
the  underprivileged  is  not  to  do  it  for 
them,  but  to  help  them  do  it  themselves. 
The  idea  of  giving  every  American  free 
medical  benefits,  or  buying  for  him  his 
medical  Insurance  policy,  is  fundamen- 
tally at  cross-purposes  to  the  larger  goal 
of  improving  his  life  condition.  To  pro- 
pose an  approach  that  does  not  encour- 
age traits  of  self-reliance  is  to  defeat  the 
intended  purpose.  Dependence  upon  the 
Government,  the  suppression  of  Individ- 
uality, incentive,  and  dignity — in  short, 
the  ethic  of  getting  something  for  noth- 
ing  is   encouraged    by   such   sweeping 
promises. 

I  suggest  that  our  guide  be:  Help  each 
citizen  to  procure  adequate  medical  care 
at  a  cost  that  he  can  afford,  but  never 
purchase  it  for  him  or  restrict  his  choice 
to  a  single  governmental  policy. 

In  our  anxiety  to  provide  equal  bene- 
fits for  all,  we  must  not  open  the  doors 
for  a  few  who  would  take  advantage  of 
and  abuse  their  privileges  at  the  expense 
of  the  many.  This  danger  is  aptly  Illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  now  only  a  small 
percentage — 10  to  15  percent — of  con- 
sumers I'eceivlng  health  care  make  over 
50  percent  of  the  visits  recorded.  Fur- 
thermore, these  patients  frequently  have 
no  treatable  medical  problems. 

QtTAlJTT 

Quality  of  medical  care  is  what  we  all 
expect  and  what  we  will  Insist  on  pre- 
serving. Along  this  line,  it  would  seem 
to  me  well  to  look  at  the  results  of  na- 
tional health  insurance  as  represented 
by  foreign  experiments. 
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In  Britain,  for  example,  a  country 
which  has  had  socialized  medicine  since 
1949,  the  effect  has  been  to  create  a 
•'brain  drain"  of  thousands  of  the  most 
competent  physicians  to  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  where  working  conditions 
are  better.  British  doctors  resent  poor 
pay,  low-grrade  health  facilities,  and  in- 
tense work  schedules.  Physicians  there 
have  increasingly  taken  on  the  mantle 
of  Government  employees. 

A  growing  number  of  people  have 
bucked  the  government  system  and  have 
changed  to  private,  nongovernment  phy- 
sicians and  insurers.  The  membership  of 
the  British  United  Provident  Association, 
a  voluntary  organization  for  building  fa- 
cilities and  financing  health  care,  grew 
from  80,000  members  in  1947  to  1,500,000 
members  in  1963. 

The  out-of-pocket  expenditures  have 
remained  small,  but  the  actual  expendi- 
ture on  health  care,  reflected  by  taxes, 
has  been  higher,  so  much  that  govern- 
ment expenditures  for  health  now  com- 
pete with  other  expenditures  in  the  po- 
litical arena.  British  physicians  are  In- 
creasingly underpaid,  almost  no  new  hos- 
pitals have  been  built,  and  out-of-pocket 
deductible  pajonents  are  getting  larger 
and  larger. 

Health  care  In  Britain  is  available  to 
all  whenever  they  want  It.  But  overutl- 
llzation  abuse  is  widespread,  health  clinic 
lines  are  long,  and  the  care  is  of  obvious- 
ly mediocre  oiiallty. 

Clearly,  tHe  British  National  Health 
Service  has  not  solved  all  the  problems 
It  set  out  to.  Kor  has  the  system  produced 
the  successful  results  that  some  would 
ciaim  flow  automatically  from  a  national 
health  care  system. 

A  group  of  Ave  medical  leaders,  gov- 
ernment ofDclals,  and  educators  were  In- 
vited in  1970  to  tour  the  Russian  medi- 
cal system  by  the  U.S.S.R.  Ministry  of 
Health. 

This  Is  how  Dr.  Russell  B.  Roth,  MX)., 
a  member  of  the  group,  describes  medi- 
cal care  in  Russia: 

If  one  focuses  piirely  on  the  plans,  the  or- 
ganluttonal  dlagr&ms,  and  the  ttemlzAtlons 
of  avaUable  facllltlw  and  peraonnel.  It  la 
ImpreailTe.  When  one  ln«pect«  the  faclUtlee 
tn  person,  the  Impression  change*. 

How  does  the  R\i8slan  medlctd  car*  com- 
pare with  America? 

My  answer  Is  that  Ruaalan  medical  care 
delivery  Is  so  organlz«d  aa  to  make  It  reaaon- 
•bly  available  to  anyone  feeling  need  of  It. 
It"-has  been  planned  with  a  commendable 
emphasis  on  prevention  of  disease.  The  qual- 
ity of  care  delivered,  however,  la.  for  the  moot 
part,  mediocre,  and  the  faculties  In  which  It 
U  deUversd  are  groaaly  substandard  by 
American  criteria. 

It  Is  interesting  to  contemplate  the  effect 
of  tbs  things  which  Amarloaa  medical  care 
critics  would  like  to  accomplish: 

Eliminate  fee  for  Mrvlce — which  Russia 
has  done: 

Centralize  oontrol  over  institutions,  regu- 
lating construction — which  Russia  has  done; 
Centralise  plannlnc — which  Russia  has 
obviously  done,  although  It  would  be  imfalr 
to  Imply  that  consumer  representation  pre- 
vaUs  under  the  Russian  method: 

It  seems  fair  to  say  that  Riusla  has 
greater  deflclenolee  In  quality  medical  c&re 
for  all  of  Its  people  than  we  do,  althoi^Kh 
tliece  is  some  poeslbUlty  that  "quality"  care 
U  being  confused  with  "luxviry  care.  These 
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deflclencles  have  not  been  corrected  by 
elimination  of  fee-for-servlce  of  the  profit 
motive  in  medical  practice.  They  have  not 
been  corrected  by  centralized  controls  or 
group  pracUce  patterns. 

We  must  ask  ourselves  if  the  benefits 
of  a  nationalized,  comprehensive  health 
Insurance  system  outweigh  the  disadvan- 
tages. If  we  want  health  cars  for  all, 
mandated  and  financed  by  the  Oovem- 
ment,  we  must  pay  the  price  for  it,  and 
that  price  could  be  mediocre  and  lower- 
quality  medical  care. 

We  must  not  be  misled  by  promises  of 
a  ut<^lan  medical  care  delivery  system. 
Such  promises  are  often  made  only  in 
the  interest  of  politicEU  expediency  and 
popularity.  We  must  not  lead  the  Ameri- 
can people  into  false  expectations,  which 
when  not  met,  will  only  promote  disil- 
lusionment and  discontent. 

In  the  interest  of  providing  a  basis  for 
formulation   and  implementation   of  a 
national  health  Insurance  policy,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  print  a  set  of  bfisic 
principles  from  which  we  could  work. 

There   being   no   objection,   the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Basic    Pkhtcxflxs   or   Hxalth    Cau    Inbvb- 

ANCl CBTr^IA    roa    BVAI.UATtWO    Pboposd 

LXOISLATIOir 

1.  The  Federal  Government  must  not  re- 
move the  freedom  of  every  physician  and 
every  patient  to  choose  where  and  how  they 
will  give  or  receive  health  care. 

2.  The  Federal  Oovernment  must  not  take 
over  ownership  of  the  varloiis  elements  of 
the  health  care  system  In  letter  or  Intent. 

3.  Neither  the  Federal  Government,  nor  any 
of  Its  agents,  should  make  any  medical  Judg- 
ments In  a  patient's  care;  this  function  U 
reserved  solely  to  the  responsible  physician 
and  his  peers. 

4.  The  Federal  Government  should  not 
make  oommimlty  policy,  but  should  offer 
financial,  technical  support,  and  Information 
and  gxildellnes  baaed  on  local  planning  to 
support  local  policy  formulation. 

5.  The  system  must  reaffirm  the  tradi- 
tional American  values  of  hard  work,  self- 
reliance,  and  responsibility  to  provide  for 
one's  own  self  what  one  can.  It  must  en- 
courage people  to  be  responsible  for  their 
own  health  care.  The  way  to  help  the  poor 
is  not  to  do  It  for  them,  but  to  help  them 
do  It  themselves. 

6.  The  system  must  not  destroy  the  Incen- 
tive to  improve  one's  condition  by  work, 
diligence,  and  positive  application. 

7.  ITie  system  must  affirm  the  Intrinsic 
dignity  of  the  individual,  and  be  snch  that 
Individuals  are  encouraged  to  develop  to  their 
fullest  capacity  as  human  beings.  Abrogation 
of  personal  responsibility  to  the  government 
does  not  promote  character  development. 

8.  The  health  care  system  should  be  volun- 
tary to  *U. 

0.  Sufficient  and  adequate  medical  care 
should  be  available  to  all  those  who  need  It 
and  are  wlUtng  to  work  for  It.  For  those  un- 
able to  procure  It,  society  should  help  out. 

10.  Asslstanoe  from  the  government  should 
be  based  upon  financial  need,  and  should 
never  be  given  except  when  the  individual  or 
family,  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  Is 
unable  to  ptn-chase  health  care  on  their  own. 

11.  The  system  should  build  upon  the 
strengths  of  the  present  system:  It  should 
encourage  healthy  competition  between  pro- 
viders; it  should  promote  private  enterprise. 
Individuality,  and  Inventiveness  In  provid- 
ing health  care. 

12.  The  system  must  recognize  the  im- 
mutable law  of  supply  and  demand  as  con- 
trolling costs  at  services.  It  is  inevitable  that 


costs  will  rise  when  the  demand  exceeds  the 
supply.  As  long  as  demand  Increases  faster 
than  supply,  costs  will  increase. 

13.  The  system  should  embody  positive 
Incentives  to  private  associations,  groups,  or 
Individuals  to  formulate  and  implement  pos- 
itive and  effective  cost,  quality,  and  utiliza- 
tion controls. 

14.  The  system  should  concentrate  on  pri- 
mary and  chronic  health  care  that  wUl  serve 
the  largest  giortlon  of  society  that  is  dis- 
abled. 

15.  The  ssrstem  should  place  high  priority 
and  emphasis  on  preventive  health  care 
measTUVs  that  wUl  encourage  individual  per- 
sonal and  community  health  care  habits. 

16.  It  must  be  recognized  that  the  "roots" 
of  the  health  care  problems  in  America  lie 
in  the  realm  of  moral  and  spiritual  values. 
Whatever  system  is  implemented  must  pre- 
serve these  values  and  build  upon  them.  The 
system  should  foster  cultural  and  social 
values  that  encourage  individual  mental, 
emotional,. and  spiritual  good  health. 

17.  The  health  care  system  should  embody 
built-in  Incentives  and  motivations  encour- 
aging private  responsibility  for  the  poor,  o'*', 
and  disabled.  After  all,  private  Individuals 
are  responsible  to  help  those  of  their  own 
family  and  their  neighbor. 


CONGRESSMEN  WILLIAM  COHEN 
AND  WAYNE  OWENS  ON  'TACE 
THE  NATION" 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
^on  the  CBS  program.  Face  the  Nation, 
Congressman  William  Cohen,  Republi- 
can of  Maine,  and  Congressman  Wayne 
Owens,  Democrat  of  Utah,  were  inter- 
viewed. Both  of  these  gentlemen  are 
members  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee which  is  now  conducting  an  in- 
quiry into  the  possible  groimds  for  the 
Impeachment  of  the  President. 

The  task  they  face  is  a  very  grave  one. 
requiring  the  most  thoughtful  and  con- 
scientious approach  to  the  questions 
which  they  must  resolve.  Once  again,  the 
Nation  has  witnessed  that  the  members 
of  this  committee  are  equal  to  the  task. 
We  can  be  confident  that  whatever  the 
conclusion  reached  by  that  committee.  It 
will  be  the  result  of  an  inquiry  conductea 
In  the  best  tradition  of  the  Nation  and 
the  Congress,  as  demonstrated  by  these 
two  men. 

I  have  not  traveled  in  Mr.  Owens'  con- 
gressional district  but  I  have  in  Bill  Co- 
hen's. His  constituents  have  every  reason 
to  be  proud  of  the  sound  judgment,  in- 
tegrity, decency,  and  Judicial  tempera- 
ment, he  has  exercised  throughout  this 
very  trying  period  In  our  Nation's  history. 
They  can  be  proud  of  the  studied  ap- 
proach he  takes  with  respect  to  each  is- 
sue and  the  leadership  he  has  demon- 
strated in  fulfilling  his  constitutional 
duty. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanlmous  consent 
that  the  transcript  of  the  interview  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script WP.S  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoRo,  as  follows: 

TaAifscBEPr  OF  Fac*  the  Nation 

(Aa  broadcast  over  the  CBS  Television  Net- 
work and  the  CBS  Radio  Network  Sunday. 
May  19,  1974,  Washington.  D.C.  Guests: 
Representative  William  S.  CoRzir,  Repub- 
Mean  of  Maine:  Representatives  Watne 
Ow«w8,  Democrat  of  Utah.  Reporters  George 
Herman.  CBS  News;  James  Naugbton.  the 
Kew  York  Times;  Jed  Duval,  CBS  News.) 


Bkkmam.  Congressman  Owens,  Congress- 
man Cohen,  the  President's  lawyer,  James 
St.  Clair,  has  complained  about  what  he's 
called  unfair  leaks  from  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  he's  asked  that  all  future 
meetings  be  fuUy  open  to  the  press  and  to 
the  public.  Is  he  right?  Should  continuing 
leaks  cause  your  sessions  to  be  open  for  full 
and  broadcast  coverage,  Mr.  Owens? 

Representative  Owens.  Well,  I  think  the 
leaks  Indicate  quite  clearly  the  impossibility 
where  you've  got  38  pwlitlclans  in  one  com- 
mittee to  keep  all  the  evidence  secret,  and 
I  think  they  underline  the  Importance  of 
making  those  hearings  opening — opening 
those  hearings,  so  I  think  that  we  ought  to 
open  those  hearings.  I  think  we're  going  to 
have  to  go  Into  executive  session  when  we 
have  confidential  materials  which  might  tend 
to  defame  someone  or  which  might  ruin  the 
possibUlty  of  getting  a  fair  trial  for  the 
Watergate  defendants,  but  other  than  that, 
I  think  that  we're  going  to  have  to  move  to 
open  them,  and  shotild. 
Herman.  Mr.  Cohen. 

Representative  Cohen.  I  would  share  that 
view.  I  think  that  If  there  Is  a  lesson  of 
Watergate,  the  Image  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion has  not  been  exactly  enhanced  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Watergate  revelations.  And  I  think 
the  same  is  true  with  respect  to  our  com- 
mittee. It's  a  deplorable  act  on  the  part  of 
any  committee  member  to  disclose  and  reveal 
Information  which  we  have  pledged  to  keep 
confidential,  and  we  certainly  are  not  en- 
hancing our  image  In  doing  this.  But  I  should 
also  point  out  that  while  it  appears  to  have 
come  from  the  committee,  that's  not  al- 
together conclusive.  If  one  will  take  a  look 
at  the  March  31,  1073,  transcript  page  71-A. 
you'll  find  a  discussion  that  takes  place  In 
the  White  Hotise  about  how  leaks  can  be 
sprung  from  the  grand  Jury  to  the  public. 
And  also  I'd  point  out  that  while  I  deplore 
the  act  of  releasing  this  InformBtlon.  it 
should  be  noted  that  It's  somewhat  incon- 
sistent if  not  hypocritical  on  the  part  of  the 
White  House  to  complain  with  moral  outrage 
about  selective  leaking  when  there  has  ap- 
peared to  be  some  selective  editing. 

Announcer.  From  CBS  News.  Washington, 
a  spontaneous  and  unrehearsed  news  inter- 
view on  Face  the  Nation  with  two  members 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  Repre- 
sentative Wayne  Owens,  Democrat  of  Utah, 
and  Representative  William  S.  Cohen.  Repub- 
-  I  lean  of  Maine.  They  will  be  questioned  by 
CBS  News  Correspondent  Jed  Dnval,  James 
Naughton.  Congressional  Correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Times,  and  CBS  News  Cor- 
respondent George  Herman. 

Herman.  Mr.  Cohen,  If  I  read  you  rightly, 
you  are  saying  It  Is  unfair  to  blame  all  the 
leaks  on  the  committee  and  you  are  hinting 
that  some  of  the  things  may  have  been  leaked 
at  the  Instigation  of  the  White  House? 

Representative  Cohen.  I'm  not  suggesting 
that,  Mr.  Herman.  I'm  simply  saying  my  own 
suspicions,  my  own  inclination,  would  lead 
me  to  believe  It  did  come  from  the  commit- 
tee, but  we  happen  to  be  living  In  a  time 
In  which  there  18  a  great  deal  of  cynicism, 
and  on  my  part  as  well,  and  I  do  think  that 
reading  through  the  transcripts  one  could 
come  to  other  conclusions.  I'm  not  suggesting 
that  that  happened,  hut  It  could  have  hap- 
pened that  way,  so  I  don't  think  we  should 
he  quick  to  cast  blame  on  any  particular 
member,  or  committee  staff  member  or  any- 
one else 


some  time  that  the  committee  was  Investi- 
gating alleged  abuses  of  federal  agencies  to 
harass,  intimidate,  or  even  terrorize  private 
citizens  for  political  reasons  or  for  personal 
animosity— out  of  personal  anlmoelty.  I 
think  it  was  in  error  for  the  White  House 
to  have  deleted  that  from  the  transcript. 

DtrvAL.  Do  you  gentlemen — do  you  want 
to  answer  that? 

Representative  Owens.  Well,  I  was  Just  go- 
ing to  say  that  It  very  clearly  is  a  tactic  on 
the  parf  of  the  White  Bouse  to  try  to,  I 
think,  degrade  the  committee,  when  In  fact 
it  Is  the  first  leaks  that  have  ever  come  of 
any  substance  whatever  in  the  entire  seven 
or  eight  months.  The  committee  staff  has 
been  completely  responsible  in  that,  and 
while  we  deplore  those  leaks,  obviously  they 
shouldn't  be  allowed  under  the  tactics  of 
White  House  lawyers  and  press  men  to  indi- 
cate that  the  committee  has  not  been  re- 
sponsible In  its  handUng  of  confidential  ma- 
terials, because  it  has. 

Duval.  Do  you  two  ^ree  with  what  Mr. 
St.  Clair  said  last  week,  that  the  sesslona 
that  have  already  been  held  could  have  been 
public? 

Representative  Owens.  Almoert  completely 
could  have  been  held  public,  indicating  I 
think  a  much  better  course  of  action,  which 
would  be  for  the  committee  to  hear  only  in 
private  those  matters  which  cotUd  have 
been — which  came  to  us  In  confidentiality, 
but  letting  the  other  materials  be  held.  I 
hate  to  be  In  the  position  of  agreeing  with 
Mr.  St.  Clair,  becatise  of  what  I  think  his 
motivation  is  in  raising  that  point,  but  I 
think  that's  accurate.  Most  of  it  is  public. 

Herman.  What  happens  next?  If  there  are 
others  who  agree  with  you  that  the  hearings 
should  be  made  public,  when  Is  the  next 
nexus,  when  is  the  next  point  when  this  can 
happen? 

Representative  Cohen.  I  think  there  are 
two  points  to  be  made.  One  is  that  the  rea- 
son it  went  Into  a  confidential  session  or 
executive  session  was  to  protect  the  prema- 
ture dissemination  of  information  that  might 
prejudice  the  President's  case  before  the 
public,  and  before  the  committee  and  the 
Congress.  Secondly,  to  prevent  the  dissemi- 
nation of  information  to  the  detriment  and 
prejudice  of  those  people  who  are  standing 
trial  or  will  stand  trial  In  September— Mr. 
Ehrllchman.  Haldeman,  and  others.  Now 
that  the  President's  counsel,  speaking  for 
the  President,  has  called  for  public  hearings 
that  eliminates  the  first  consideration,  but 
we  still  have  the  problem  of  how  to  cope 
with  and  deal  with  the  difficulty  of  prevent- 
ing the  distribution  of  Information  that 
would  prove  detrimental.  In  my  opinion,  to 
the  defendants  to  stand  trial  in  September. 
If  we  can  resolve  that  issue,  wither  by  ex 


press.  Now  when  It  wUI  bi4>pen,  that  wtU 
depend  on  how  soon  the  committee  Is  al- 
lowed to  meet  in  a  meeting  to  consider  that, 
but  I  think  that  the  chances  of  it  happen- 
ing are  really  quite  good. 

Naughton.  WeU,  when  to  that  going  to  hap- 
pen? Has  either  of  you  gentlemen  spoken  to 
the  chairman  and  urged  him  to  open  hear- 
ings soon?  We  have  no  indication  at  this 
point  that  the  hearings  will  be  open  this 
coming  week. 

Representative  Cohen.  There  was  an  indi- 
cation In  our  last  meeting — considerable  de- 
bate and  discussion  over  the  issue  of  the 
leaking  to  the  press  and  the  harm  that  that 
was  causing  to  the  committee's  image,  as  well 
as  to  the  rights  of  the  President.  My  feeling 
is  that  there  Is  enough  sentiment  on  the 
committee  that  as  soon  as  we  can  resolve  the 
Issue  about  the  grand  Jury  material — I  would 
differ  somewhat  from  Mr.  Owens  on  that — I 
think  that  It  Is  rather  essential  that  we  do 
whatever  we  can  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
rights  of  those  defendants.  I  think  they  have 
been  Jeopardized  somewhat  already  by  the 
dissemination    of   the   transcripts — 

Representative  Owens.  Quite  clearly.  BUI, 
we  have  to  protect  their  conatltutlonal  rights 
to  a  fair  trial,  but  my  point  has  been  that 
the  materials  that  we've  heard  from  the 
grand  Jury,  I  don't  think  are  anything  of  a 
sensational  nature  so  that  they  might  preju- 
dice a  Jury,  but  they  do  have  to  be  heard 
first  in  private.  I  agree  on  that. 

Representative  Cohen.  It's  not  necessarily 
sensational  that  might  be  prejudicial— X 
think  there  is  a  difference  there. 

Duval.  Let's  get  to  what  we  would  be 
hearing,  if  this  was  open,  that  is  to  say. 
after  these  three  or  foxu-  closed  sessions,  do 
you  two  feel  as  if  you  know  less  than  a  care- 
ful reader  of  newspapers?  Do  you  know  more? 
Representative  Cohen.  Mr.  Duval,  as  far  as 
the  committee — what  it  has  heard  to  date.  Is 
simply  a  chronological  review  of  much  of  the 
material  that  has  been  gathered  by  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee.  That  has  been  but- 
tressed and  corroborated  by  other  materials 
from  grand  Jury  hearings,  also  from  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Oommlt- 
tee,  but  almost  all  of  the  material  has  al- 
ready been  a  matter  of  public  record  so  there 
Is  no  harm  in  my  opinion  of  disclosing  that, 
from  that  point  of  view. 

Representative  Owens.  The  committee  has 
done  an  excellent  Job  In  compiling  it.  and 
It's  been  very  educational.  It  has  brought  to- 
gether a  lot  of  the  tangential  and  pieces  of 
information,  and  evidence  that  all  of  us  get 
out  of  the  newspaper,  but  in  terms  of  sub- 
stantive additions  to  our  knowledge,  there 
hasn't  been  a  great  deal. 

Duval.  Do  you  think  then  that  if  someone 
had  read  the  transcripts  carefully  and  has 


s„i'„r.P=~-;-."» --•>»-  »r"'r--,r?„?.\r£s*7ror^ 


Jury  information,  and  we  did  represent  to 
Judge  Sirica  that  that  material  will  be  kept 
confidential — if  we  can  resolve  that  problem, 
we  can  go  public  Immediately. 

Herman.  But  in  the  meanwhile  you  have  to 
stay  in  secret  session? 

Representative  Cohen.  Yes. 

Representative  Owens.  But  most  of  those 
materials,  even  those  that  we  have  received 
in  confidentiality  that  we  have  been  exposed 
to.  could  basically  have  been  made  public. 
I  dont  think  that  those  grand  jury  ma- 
terials would  tend  to  prejudice  the  case 
against  those  defendants;  they  are  not  sen- 
sational  matters;    they   are  basically — they 


Nauchton.  Mr.  Cohen,  you  spoke  of  hypoc-     are  uncontested  testimony  in  that  sensj 


thorough  accounts  over  the  last  year  or  so, 
would  know  as  much  as  you  do  now? 

Representative  Owens.  They  probably 
know  90  percent. 

Herman.  But  doesn't  Mr.  St.  Clalr  have  a 
valid  point  to  a  certain  extent?  Has  any- 
thing favorable  to  the  President  been  leaked? 
Hasn't  only  unfavorable  material  been  leaked 
to  the  press  during  these  hearings? 

Representative  Owens.  WeU,  there  are  only 
two  conversations,  Mr.  Herman,  which  have 
been  leaked,  and  they  both  are  conversations 
which  are  harmful  to  the  President — there's 
no  question  about  it — the  September  15 
transcript,  whereby  materials  were  deleted 
from  the  White  House  transcript,  materials 


Nauchton.  Mr.  conen,  you  spoKe  oi  nypoc-     are  uncuaM»««  "^""Y"'   •"   "T"-  ~— "  .     _._  relevant    very  relevant  to  the  Water 
rlsy  on  the  part  of  the  White  House  in  this     but  th_ey  are  not  prejumclal  jmort  of  It.  But     ve^  l^^^^*^^ ^l\^  to  the  questio. 


situation.  Why  do  you  think  they  have  de- 
manded that  the  hearings  be  made  public? 
Representative  Cohen.  I  think  I  stated,  Mr. 
Naughton,  that  it's  at  least  inconsistent,  and 
perhaps  contradictory,  and  even  an  element 
of  hypocrisy  Involved,  in  that  there  has  been 
a  selective  editing  of  material  which  I  think 
is  quite  relevant  to  the  scope  of  the  Judiciary 


there  Is  also  a  House  rule  ^n^lcb  says  that 
any  materials  which  tend  to  defame  or  de- 
grade must  not  be  made  public.  That's  the 
third  factor  In  why  we  must  first  review 
some  of  those  materials  which  came  to  us 
in  confldentiaUty  In  private,  but  you  could  do 
that,  say,  by  having  executive  sessions  which 
may  take  up  ten  i>ercent  of  the  Ume,  where 


Committee's  Inquiry.  It's  been  very  ole«  for     the  other  90  percent  could  be  open  to  the 


gate  investigation,  not  Just  to  the  question 
of  agency  abuse,  but  to  the  Watergate,  be- 
cause Mr.  WllUama,  who  was  representing 
the  defendants  In  the  Watergate  trial,  and 
because  the  materials  dealt  with  the  Water- 
gate directly — 

Herman.  The  June  30th  transcript. 

Represenatlve  Owens.  I'm  sorry — of 
course — 
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Herman.  And  there  Is  also  a  third  story 
which  Is  not  a  transcript  that  has  been  pub- 
lished but  an  account  which  the  staff  has 
developed  about  the  use  of  milk  money,  and 
this  was  also  leaked  In  the  period  at  some 
length  in  the  Washington  Post,  so  there 
have  been  a  number  of  leaks,  all  of  them 
unfavorable  to  the  President.  Now,  Is  there 
not  some  malicious  force  at  work  here?  Or 
Inimical  to  the  President? 

Represenatlve  Owens.  I  wouldn't  accuse  It 
of  being  a  devilish  force,  but  It  Is  Impossible 
virtually  to  keep  them  secret.  Hence,  the 
importance   I   think — 

HesMAN.  Once  It  goes  from  the  staff  to  the 
membership? 

Representative  Owens.  That  appears  to  be 
the  problem,  George,  because  the  staff  has 
done  an  Incredibly  good  Job,  but  I  pointed  out 
earlier  we  are  38  politicians — it's  very  dUB- 
cut — you  step  outside  the  room — you  have 
40  reporters — you  step  outside  the  room  to 
blow  your  nose — you  have  40-reporters  there 
who  want  to  see  the  handkerchief.  And  Ifs 
almost  Impossible,  it's  almost  Impossible  to — 
you  are  very  clever  at  Interviewing — and  It's 
almost  Impossible  to  keep  secrets. 

Representative  Cohen.  Let  me  add  there  Is 
also  some  very  positive  information  that  has 
been  considered  by  the  committee,  exonerat- 
ing Information  in  my  opinion,  that  the  com- 
mittee has  llstented  to.  so  I  think  for  that 
reason — 

Herman.  That  hasn't  been  leaked? 

Representative  Cohen.  That  has  not  been 
leaked.  Ifs  a  matter  of  public  record  already, 
as  a  matter  of  fact.  It  is  already  out  In  the 
transcripts,  so  I  think  that  for  purposes  of 
at  least  of  presenting  the  correct  Image  to 
the  public,  that  we  are  trying  to  be  fair,  and 
impartial,  nonpartisan,  and  above  all  en- 
gaging In  search  for  the  truth,  I  think  it's 
Important  that  we  do  go  public  as  soon  as 
possible,  as  soon  as  we  can  resolve  the  Issue 
about  grand  jury  material  and  other  execu- 
tive session  material  that  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  committee. 

Representative  Owens.  But  the  committee 
cannot  afford.  If  I  may  comment  further  on 
'^* — tli»  committee  cannot  afford  to  allow 
that  which  is  basically  the  charge  by  the 
White  House  that  there  are  selective  leaks 
detrimental  to  the  President,  to  obscure  the 
real  Issue  which  Is  that  the  White  House,  on 
the  one  hand,  is  saying  that  we  have  to  get 
this  over  with,  we've  given  you  all  the  evi- 
dence—on the  other  hand.  Is  withholding 
evidence  from  us.  That  Is  our  real  problem 
now.  There  are  areas  where  we  don't  have  the 
evidence,  where  the  White  House  Is  with- 
holding it.  where  abeolutelv  we  need  It.  One 
week  ago  today.  I  think,  the  President  said 
m  Oklahoma,  I  have  given  the  Judiciary 
Committee  all  the  evidence  and  It's  now  up 
to  them  to  make  a  decision.  And  that  simply 
Un  t  true.  That  is  White  House  hypocrisy 

NArcHTON.  Mr.  Owens,  let  me  ask  this— 
without  asking  you  to  leak  anything  from 
what  you've  heard  In  your  closed  sessions 
you  ve  now  had  four  days  of  closed  hearings' 
youve  heard  several  tapes,  you're  seen  a 
number  of  documents  or  parts  of  documents 
*"lw^°**  ^^^  testimony— has  there  been 
anything  in  that  period.  In  those  hearings 
that  would  tend  either  to  Implicate  or  t^ 
exonerate  the  President  In  an  Impeachable 

Ou  Ou96  ? 

Represenutive  Owens.  Well,  each  member 
makes  his  own  decision  on  how  he  will  com- 
ment on  the  evidence  as  it  has  come  to  him 
piecemeal,  but  I  refuse,  as  a  matter  of  seeing 
how  I  Judge  my  reeponslbUltles.  as  a  member 
of  the  Judlclsry  Committee,  to  comment  on 
the  evidence  piecemeal.  At  the  appropriate 
time  when  we  have  all  the  evidence,  I  will 
comment  on  that.  There  are  very  significant 
matters  that  have  been  presented  to  the 
committee,  but  beyond  that  I  simply  don't 
think  It  Is  wise,  I  don't  think  It's  pertinent, 
I  don't  think  It's  consistent  with  the  objec- 


tivity required  of  this  committee  to  comment 
at  this  time  as  to  what  the  evidence  at  this 
point  shows. 

Representative  Cohen.  And  I  would  echo 
that  view  very  strenuously.  I  think  It  would 
be  Improper,  highly  Improper,  for  38  lawyers 
to  cast  a  judgment  based  upon  a  fragmentary 
presentation  of  the  evidence.  I  think  also  I 
should  point  out  that  the  Information  that, 
has  been  turned  over  to  the  committee 
through  the  edited  transcripts  Is  entirely 
Inadequate  for  this  committee  to  measure  up 
to  its  high  responsibility  In  making  a  judg- 
ment of  this  magnitude.  It  Is  replete  with 
deletions,  omissions  for  expletives,  irrel- 
evancles,  inaudibles — all  of  which  create  a 
great  deal  of  ambiguity  which  has  to  be 
resolved  if  we  are  going  to  seriously  meet  this 
issue. 

Naughton.  Can  you  ever  make  that  judg- 
ment, then,  if  you  don't  get  that  additional 
material? 

Representative  Cohen.  As  far  as  this  com- 
mittee Is  concerned,  I  believe  we're  going  to 
go  forward;  we're  going  to  establish  the  need 
for  the  Information.  By  making  It  public,  we 
can  then  demonstrate  to  the  public  the  ab- 
solute essentlalness  of  bringing  that  material 
to  bear  before  the  committee,  so  I  think  that 
as  far  as  we're  concerned,  we  have  to  go  with 
what  we  have.  We  will  go  on  record  as  when 
the  Information  furnished  us  by  the  White 
House  Is  Inadequate;  we  will  further  go  on 
record  by  Issuing  subpoenas,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent that  those  subpoenas  are  not  compiled 
with,  I  think  that  that  consequence  lies  with 
the  White  House. 

Herman.  Do  you  have  any  sniff  or  any  faint 
hint  that  there  are  some  further  thunder- 
bolts, some  more  earth -shakers  to  come  out 
of  this  anywhere  that  have  not  been  mad» 
public  so  far? 

Representative  Cohen.  I  have  no  such  In- 
formation. 

Representative  Owens.  I  think  It  U  very 
clear  that  we  haven't  gotten  to  the  bottom 
of  It,  underlining  again  the  Importance  of 
getting  the  original  tapes,  because  there  are 
many  deletions.  In  the  few  tapes  that  we 
have,  we  see  the  White  House  transcripts 
are  Inaccurate.  But  I  think— I  feel  quite 
clearly  that  we  do  not  have  the  whole  story, 
and  the  whole  story  lies  within  the  grasp  of 
the  President.  He  has  the  power  to  either 
prove  his  Innocence  or  to  prove  his  guilt  of 
impeachable  offenses,  and  hence  the  absolute 
necessity  for  us  to  get  those  tapes. 

Representative  Cohen.  Could  I  Just  elabo- 
rate on  the  transcripts,  as  to  why  they  are 
inadequate.  We  have  had  brleflnga  by  cotin- 
sel  and  counsel  has  represented  to  us  that 
much  of  the  Information  that  has  been  omit- 
ted as  being  Inaudible  would  In  fact  be  audi- 
ble on  our  equipment,  and  I  think  that  our 
experience  to  date  by  listening  to  the  va- 
rious tapes  that  we  have,  and  amplified  with 
our  very  sophisticated  equipment,  have  dem- 
onstrated that  fact.  In  addition,  the  so-called 
expletives  that  have  been  deleted,  some  of 
those  expletives  that  have  been  deleted,  some 
of  those  expletives  give  great  character  and 
colorlzatlon  to  the  statement  that  has  been 
made,  the  intent  and  the  Intensity  of  the 
statement.  Others  are  simply  obscenities  of 
no  relevance  to  anyone  else.  Thirdly,  there 
are  materials  that  have  been  omitted  as  be- 
ing Irrelevant  to  our  oonslderatlons.  Well, 
that's  a  purely  subjective  reasoning  on  the 
part  of  the  White  House,  and  I  think  that 
the  September  15  tape  demonstrates  why  we 
cannot  accept  that,  and  finally,  there  are 
portions  missing  from  the  transcripts  with  no 
Indication  that  words  are  missing,  not  from 
any  malevolent  motive,  bqt  simply  because 
they  do  have  Inadequate  equipment  at  the 
White  House.  That's  why  we  cannot  accept 
It. 

DrvAi..  If  members  of  any  ethnic  or  racial 
minorities  In  this  country  could  hear  thoae 
tapes,  would  they  be  Insulted? 


Representative  Cohen.  Not  to  my — to  what 
I  have  listened  to  to  date,  there  have  been 
no  racial  or  ethnic  slurs. 

Representative  Owens.  Nor  have  I  heard 
any.  and  oear  In  mind,  we've  only  heard  three 
tape  conversations. 

Natjghton.  Mr.  Cohen,  you  spoke  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  getting  the  Upes  The 
last  time  you  were  refused  Upes  by  the  White 
House  in  response  to  a  subpoena,  the  com- 
mittee sent  a  very  mUd  letter  to  the  White 
House,  citing  the  President's  non-compliance 
with  that  subpoena.  You  were  the  only  Re- 
publican on  the  committee  who  Joined  In 
sending  that  letter.  Do  you  have  any  reason 
to  believe  that  there  has  been  a  change  of 
attitude  among  your  colleagues  in  the  mi- 
nority on  the  committee,  that  more  of  them 
wUl  support  that  sort  of  action  In  the  future? 

Representative  Cohen.  Mr.  Naghton,  I  think 
It's  quite  clear  from  what  has  happened  since 
that  evening  when  the  20  to  18  vote  did 
occur,  many  of  the  members — Republican 
members — were  not  satisfied  with  the  edited 
transcripts.  They  had  different  reasons.  Some 
felt  that  a  letter  was  not  the  appropriate  re- 
sponse; some  felt  that  the  letter  was  prema- 
tiu*,  we  should  at  least  read  the  transcripts, 
but  I  think  many  were  also  dissatisfied.  I 
think  the  evidence  of  that  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  with  the  recent  subpoena  vote, 
and  that's  a  37  to  one  vote  on  one  of  those 
subpoenas,  which  would  Indicate  also — and 
the  wording  of  that  subpoena  Is  that  w© 
want  tapes — not  transcripts,  but  tapes,  and 
the  reason  for  that  Is.  after  the  committee 
members  have  bad  an  opportunity  to  listen 
to  the  tapes.  It  can  be  proved.  I  think,  both 
beneficial  to  the  White  House  as  well  as  det- 
rimental, that  we're  in  a  better  position  to 
analyze  again  what  was  said,  the  context,  how 
it  was  said,  the  Infiectlon  and  so  forth,  mean 
a  gneat  deal  to  this  committee,  and  I  as  a 
member  of  that  committee  feel  that  If  I  am 
goliig  to  make  a  proper  decision.  I  want  to 
make  that  decision  based  upon  the  best  pos- 
sible evidence  and  not  upon  second  or  third 
best,  and  I  think  other  members  share  that 
view. 

Herman.  How  long  Is  It  going  to  take  you? 
I  gather  there  Is  houra  and  hours  of  listen- 
ing ahead  of  you.  both  to  Mr.  Doar  and 
the  tapes— and  Mr.  Jenner  and  the  tapes. 

Representative  Cohen.  As  long  as  neces- 
sary. 

Herman.  Any  Idea  how  long?  Is  It  slip- 
ping—is  the  schedule  slipping  back  a  bit? 

Representative  Cohen.  I  think  it  Is  slip- 
ping somewhat.  We've  Uken  great  pains  In 
going  through  this  material,  very  laboriously, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  as  the  press  cor- 
rectly reports,  almoat  in  a  dull  fashion.  I 
think  you  would  find  It  fairly  dull,  even  If 
you  were  allowed  inside,  because  it's  simply 
again  a  recitation  of  facts,  chronologically, 
in  order  to  put  tbla  In  the  total  perspective. 

Herman.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  about 
that,  that  has  come  up.  Why  is  It  better  to 
have  Mr.  Doar  read  it  to  you  out  loud  than 
to  have  him  submit  It  to  you  in  a  document, 
and  you  can  study  It  at  your  own  leisure? 

Representative  Cohen.  Well.  I  think  that 
I  ^ould  be  satisfied  with  that  myself,  Mr. 
Herman,  but  apparently  there  Is  a  fetu*  that 
the  committee  would  not  disciplined  as  such 
to  go  ahead  In  an  organized  fashion  to  com- 
plete its  investigation.  That's  one  of  the 
reasons  that  I've  heard.  I  frankly  would  be 
most  satisfied  to  read  It  all  on  my  own.  and 
then  make  recommendations  for  the  calling 
of  witnesses  or  the  taking  of  testimony. 

Representative  Owens.  But  it's  also  very 
helpful  to  have  Mr.  Doar  and  Mr.  Jenner  out- 
line the  supporting  documentation— those 
parts  of  that  supporting  documentation 
which  they  believe  Is  the  most  relevant  and 
the  most  meaningful  to  us,  which  Is — It  Ifl 
good  discipline  for  us  to  do  It  together.  I 
approve  of  that  approach. 

Naughton.  Aren't  you  gentlemen  to  some 
extent  putty  in  the  bands  of  your  own  staff? 
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Dont  you  spend  so  much  time  following 
their  guidance,  examining  evidence  that  they 
present  to  you  without  having  a  chance  to 
see  additional  materials,  that  you  are  in 
effect  running  a  risk  of  being  led  to  a  con- 
clusion by  them? 

Representative  Owens.  I  think  you  have  to 
understand  that  we  have  many  obligations 
and  that  we  need  expert  help;  we  need  law- 
yers to  help  us  filter  through  the  evidence. 
We  received  over  a  hundred  thousand  pieces 
of — documents    and    pieces    of    Information 
from    the    Ervln    Committee,    for    example. 
That's  been  compiled  now.  and  put  together, 
and  the  committee  is  being  very  sensitive 
to  not  drawing  conclusions  for  us.  but  to 
having  compiled  the  evidence  in  a  meanUig- 
f  ul  way — 
Herman.  The  committee  staff. 
Representative     Owens.     The    committee 
staff — I'm  sorry — ^have  compiled  the  evidence 
m   a   meaningful    way,   and    are    trying    to 
present  It  as  best  we  can,  but  they  under- 
stand, and  we  understand  very  clearly,  that 
the    ultimate    responsibility    Is    upon    o\ir 
shoulders,    but    we're    like    the    man— the 
lawryer  who  does  his  own  case;  we'd  have  a 
fool  for  a  client  If  we  were  not  to  use  good 
expert  lawyers  to  assist  us,  we  would  be  in 
a  very  sorry  slttiatlon.  We  have  an  excellent 
staff,  and  they  understand  quite  fully  that 
we  have  to  make  the  decisions,  and  we  have 
to  make  the  decisions  on  what  is  relevant, 
for  that  matter. 

DuvAL.  I  think  both  of  you  have  said — tell 
me  if  I'm  wrong,  but  I  think  you  have  both 
said  that  In  the  end  you're  going  to  vote  your 
conscience. 

Representative   Cohen.  That's  correct. 
Represenutive    Owens.    I    believe    every 

member  of  the  House  will  do  that 

Represenutive  Cohen.  Based  upon  the 
facU  and  the  evidence  that's  disclosed  to  the 
committee. 

Duval.  You'll  have  to  at  one  tlmeUput 
aside  pressure  from  constltuenU,  pressvu-e 
from  editorials,  presstire  from  everywhere. 
Represenutive  Cohen.  And  that's  the 
theory.  Now,  we're  naive  to  believe  that  pol- 
itics isn't  going  to  have  some  part  of  it,  but 
1  think  basically  most  of  the  members  will 
vote  their  conscience. 

DuvAi,.  But  you're  both  taking  polls  at 
home,  to  see  how  your  constltuenU  feel,  are 
you  not? 

Represenutive  Cohen.  My  polling  to  date 
is  several  months  old  at  this  point,  has  been 
In  terms  of  voter  approval  of  my  perform- 
ance m  Congress.  A  very  good  friend  of  mine 
who  happens  to  be  running  for  governor, 
Mr.  Richardson,  Is  Uklng  a  poll  on  his  gu- 
bernatorial aspirations,  and  asked  If  I  would 
like  to  have  some  questions  Included,  and 
I  said  certainly,  and  dealing  with  my  ap- 
proval— record,  now  the  public  perceives  my 
Job  In  Congress.  It  is  not  based  on  how  I'm 
going  to  vote  this  matter. 

Represenatlve  Owens.  I  have  not  asked 
my  constltuenU  to  tell  me  what  they  think 
I  ought  to  do.  I  have  asked  my  constltuenU 
questions  which  are  aimed  at  trying  to  see 
if  they  understand  the  impeachment 
proceeding. 

DtrvAL.  Well,  which  do  vote  in  the  very 
end,  should  It  cMne  to  It,  whether  you  might 
lose  your  job  if  you  voted  your  conscience? 
Represenutive  Owens.  I  think  the  Ed- 
mund B\irke  sutement  that  a  represenu- 
tive must — owes  his  constltuenU  not  just 
his  Industry  but  his  judgment  has  to  hold 
true  there,  and  I  think  that  our  constltuenU 
win  expect  us  to  vote  our  judgment  on  what 
the  evidence  requires  and  our  consciences 
on  what  we  ought  to  do. 

Herman.  But  you  do  have  one  question  in 
your  poll.  Mr.  Owens,  saying,  I've  sUted 
iKat  If  the  hard  evidence  clearly  Indicates 
the  President  has  obstructed  justice  by  cov- 
ering up  serious  wrongdoing  by  subordinates 
or  that  he  conmiltted  other  offenses  of  a 
very  grave  nature,  that  I  will  vote  for'aT)Ul 


of  Impeachment:  do  you  agree  with  that 
decision?  And  your  answer  was  85  percent 
yes,  12  percent  no. 

Represenutive  Owens.  That's  the  sUnd- 
ard  that  I  have  set  in  trying  to  explain  Im- 
peachment to  my  people  and  that  Indicates. 
I  think,  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
people  undersUnd  that  standard.  That's  the 
point  of  that  question. 

Represenutive  Cohen.  I'd  also  just  add 
that  the  high  cotu-t  of  history  Is  going  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  each  of  us  and  measure 
whether  we  met  up  to  our  responsibilities, 
and  I  think  that  we  have  to  put  aside  our 
own  political  future  in  reaching  this  kind  of 
decision  which  will  affect  this  country— it 
will  affect  the  world  at  large  in  my  opinion 
and  it's  going  to  affect  also  our  children's 
time  as  well  as  our  own,  and  I  think  that  we 
have  to  put  aside  our  own  parochial  InteresU 
in  terms  of  whether  we'll  win  an  election  or 
lose  an  election,  and  simply  act  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  country. 

Naughton.  May  I  ask  both  gentlemen 
brlefiy.  because  I  think  you  both  acknowl- 
edged in  the  past  there's  a  risk  that  you're 
focusing  too  narrowly  In  this  Inquiry — the 
common  verdict  of  many  people  who've  read 
the  transcrlpte  put  out  by  the  White  House 
is  that  they  have  an  amoral  tone.  Is  amoral- 
Ity  an  Impeachable  offense? 

Represenutive  Owens.  It  Is  not  an  im- 
peachable offense.  I  think  nobody  can  avoid 
being  repulsed  initially  by  those  transcrlpte — 
the  public  transcripts— but  we  have  to  prove 
a  very  serious  off«nse  against  the  public  in- 
terest, or  you  can't  Impeach  the  President. 
You  can't  Impeach  him  for  bad  language. 

Representative  Cohen.  I  would  share  that 
view,  that  we're  uiklng  about  as  far  as  im- 
peachable offenses  Is  not  confined  In  my  opin- 
ion to  Indictable  offenses,  but  rather  a  very 
serious  abuse  of  power — granted  power — or  a 
usurpation  of  power  not  granted,  and  the 
emphasis  has  to  be  on  subsUntlallty  and  not 
triviality.  It  has  to  be  a  very  gross  abuse  of 
power,  and  that's  what  we're  about  to  deter- 
mine. 

Herman.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Cohen 
and  Mr.  Owens,  for  being  with  us  today  on 
Pace  the  Nation. 

Representative  Cohen.  Thank  you. 
Representative  Owens  Thank  you. 
Announcer.  Today  on  FACE  THE  NA- 
TION. Rep.  Wayne  Owens,  Democrat  of  Utah, 
and  Rep.  William  8.  Cohen.  Republican  of 
Maine,  were  Interviewed  by  CBS  News  Cor- 
respondent Jed  Duval,  James  Naughton,  Con- 
gressional Correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  CBS  News  Correspondent  O*orge 
Herman.  Next  week,  another  prominent  fig- 
ure In  the  news  will  Pace  the  Nation. 


country  have  failed  to  recognize  this.  And 
this,  m  turn,  suggests  that  we  have  to  think 
much  more  seriously  about  how  we  can  con- 
vey a  better  understanding  of  what  our  Con- 
stitutional processes  and  freedoms  are  all 
about  and  how  they  are  supposed  to  operate. 
One  way  to  begin.  I  think,  would  be  to 
have  every  high  school,  college  and  univer- 
sity add  to  lU  curriculum  a  course  In  "Prin- 
ciples of  Constitutional  Justice."  The  object 
of  the  course  would  be  to  make  available  to 
every  student  attending  high  school  and  col- 
lege the  f  undamenUl  principles  of  our  Con- 
stltulonal  and  Judicial  system,  and  to  sug- 
gest the  tone  and  climate  of  our  legal  struc- 
ture. Such  a  course  could  give  our  studenU 
a  feel  for  the  meaning  of  basic  rights,  for 
the  right  way  and  wrong  way  of  judging  evi- 
dence, of  sifting  truth  from  untruth,  of 
measuring  liability  of  guUt.  of  making  up 
one's  mind. 

Such  a  course  could,  with  broad  strokes, 
trace  the  need  for  law  in  society  and  espe- 
cially the  forces  and  clrcumsUnces  which 
shaped  the  particular  provisions  of  our  Con- 
stitution. It  could  try  to  Impart  a  true  un- 
dersundlng  of  those  things  which  are  the 
^Sfi  and  bones  of  our  pattern  of  justice — 
freedom  of  speech,  of  religion,  of  press:  the 
right  to  be  secure  in  our  homes  against  un- 
reasonable searches  and  seizures:  the  right 
to  a  Jury  to  trial  In  all  criminal  proeecu- 
tlons;  the  right  to  counsel:  the  right  of 
habeas  corpus:  the  guarantees  against  double 
jeopardy,  self-incrimination,  ex  post  facto 
laws  and  bills  of  atuinder,  and  the  right  to 
due  process  of  law. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that  most  high 
schools  and  colleges  today  do  offer  courses  in 
government,  political  science,  American  his- 
tory and  ethics  where  the  interested  stu- 
dent may  learn  of  some  of  these  things.  My 
suggestion  Is,  however,  for  something  quite 
different— for  an  organized,  systematic,  co- 
ordinated presentaUon  in  one  course  made 
available  to  all  studenU.  For  I  believe  there 
is  a  place— a  vital  place— in  our  structure  of 
education  for  exposure  of  all  students  to 
time-tested  principles  of  Justice  so  that  as 
many  as  possible  may  undersUnd  how  rlghU 
are  granted  or  acquired,  how  Jvistlce  is  ad- 
ministered and  what  makes  law  and  order 
and  justice  secure  In  a  republic. 

Such  an  approach  In  the  wake  of  Water- 
gate might  bring  to  the  American  people — 
and  especially  to  otir  young  people — a  far 
better  undersUndlng  of  our  Constitution  ana 
a  sense  of  confidence  that  we  live  under  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  and  effective  char- 
ters of  government  ever  devised  by  man  in 
the  name  of  Uberty  and  justice. 

Soi.  M.  LiNowrrz. 
Washington,  April  24, 1974.  » 


PRINCIPLES  OP  CONSTITDTIONAL 
JUSTICE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  a  very 
thoughtful  and  thought-provoking  letter 
from  Sol  Linowltz  appeared  In  the  May 
11  issue  of  the  New  York  Times.  Because 
of  the  pertinence  of  the  matters  he 
raises,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

To  Understand  Ottr  Constitution 

To  the  Editor: 

Of  all  the  people  I  know  concerned  about 
Watergate,  those  who  are  most  sanguine 
about  the  chances  for  an  orderly  and  decisive 
end  to  the  crisis  are  those  who  seem  to  know 
the  Constitution  best.  They  are  optimistic,  I 
think,  because  they  understand  that  the 
Constltutloi*  was  framed  in  large  measure  to 
deal  with  precisely  the  sort  of  crisis  we  are 
now  enduring. 

Yet  the  fact  is  that  all  too  many  in  this 


SALT  AND  STRATEGIES 

Mr.  M^r6lAS.  Mr.  President,  the  most 
importairt  negotiations  now  underway 
are  the  SALT  talks  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  'We  are  en- 
gaged In  these  crucial  negotiations  to 
obtain  equitable  treaties  and  agreements 
for  Umltatlons  of  and  reductions  of  our 
respective  strategic  nuclear  weapons  sys- 
tems In  order  to  reduce  the  possibility  of 
nuclear  war.  If  a  nuclear  war  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Unl(Mi  did 
break  out.  it  could  result  in  a  nuclear 
holocaust  which  would  end  civilized  life 
on  the  Earth. 

The  chief  negotiator  at  SALT  I.  Am- 
bassador Gerard  Smith,  deserves  much 
of  the  credit  for  the  ABM  Treaty  which 
is  regarded  by  all  those  concerned  with 
our  national  security  affairs  as  a  model 
of  an  equitable  agreement.  It  Is  my  be- 
lief that  the  good  work  done  by  Am- 
bassador Smith  will  be  a  foundation  for 
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future  agreements,  hopefully  this  year, 
but  certainly,  within  the  next  few  years. 
Ambassador  Smith  recently  wrote  a 
thoughtful  paper  go  SALT  and  new  pro- 
posals for  changes  in  our  nuclear  strate- 
gy. Prom  his  paper,  entitled  "SALT  and 
Strategies,"  I  quote  a  portion  of  his  con- 
clusions, because  they  go  to  the  heiirt  of 
key  Issues  we  here  In  Uie  Senate  will 
have  to  vote  upon  In  the  coming  weeks. 
The  new  strategy  seems  an  improper 
mixing  of  quite  separate  matters.  It  sug- 
gests that  if  the  Soviets  agree  to  "essen- 
tial equivalence"  of  strategic  forces,  the 
United  States  would  forego  giving  the 
President  additional  options  and  a  sub- 
stantial   counterforce    capability.    But 
where  Is  the  logic  in  sasrlng  that  we  need 
such  a  capability  now  but  would  settle 
for  "assured  destruction"  in  the  event  of 
a  SALT  n  agreement.   Either  we  will 
maintain     "essential     equivalence"     by 
agreement   or   by   unilateral   action.   A 
counterforce  capability  Is  needed  by  the 
United  States  or  not  needed  whether  or 
not  there  is  an  offensive  weapons  limita- 
tion treaty.  The  threat  to  go  for  It  if  the 
U.S.S.R.  does  not  accept  our  Idea  of  a 
reasonable  SALT  n  agreement  seems  out 
of  place.  We  might  well  get  wedded  to 
this  apparently  dangerous  doctrine  and 
pursue   it  even  under  conditions  of  a 
SALT  II  agreement.  It  would  be  ironic  if 
the  United  States  adopted  a  coimter- 
force  doctrine,  because  it  was  engaged 
In  negotiations  looking  to  strategic  arms 
limitations.  Unless  the  case  for  the  new 
strategy  can  be  made  much  more  persua- 
sive the  earlier  Nixon  position  against 
developing  this  capability  appears  to  be 
wiser. 

In  conclusion,  SALT  I  was  a  good  start 
on  strategic  arms  control  The  ABM 
Treaty  Is  a  solid  bar  to  what  could  have 
been  a  massive  and  tremendously  expen- 
sive and  potentially  destabilizing  com- 
petition for  defense  against  strategic 
missiles  and  not  deploying  more  offensive 
missiles.  It  should  be  continued  even  If 
SALT  n  does  not  result  In  a  treaty  limit- 
ing offensive  weapons. 

The  U.S.  force  of  offensive  weapons  Is 
sufficiently  strong  and  present  modern- 
ization programs  sufficiently  effective  so 
that  there  need  be  no  rush  to  negotiate 
an  offensive  weapons  treaty  nor  to  be- 
come precommitted  to  new  strategic  pro- 
grams if  SALT  n  does  not  succeed  by  a 
given  date.  Arbitrary  timetables  could 
lead  to  improvident  arrangements.  In- 
deed I  would  urge  that  if  the  5-year 
freeze  arrangement  lapses,  this  should 
not  lead  to  alarms  or  a  sense  of  crisis. 
The  search  for  strategic  balance  accept- 
able to  the  two  sides  according  to  each 
one's  perceptions  should  persist.  The 
United  States  should  have  appropriate 
nuclear  strategic  concepts  and  targeting 
doctrine  contributing  to  stability,  re- 
straint, and  reduction  of  risk  of  war  In- 
dependent of  the  state  of  negotiations  for 
strategic  arms  limitations. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  Ambas- 
sador Gerard  Smith  s  article  to  our  un- 
derstanding of  SALT  and  new  proposals 
for  changes  in  our  nuclear  strategies,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
In  the  RccoRo  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SALT  AHS  9TBATK0ISa 

I 
This  paper  considers  three  aspects  of  stra- 
tegic arms  control.  First  the  arrangements 
negotiated  with  the  tJ.S.3.R.  In  1972.  then  the 
prospects  for  a  SALT  n  agreement  and  fi- 
nally the  Impact  of  the  new  U.S.  targeting 
policy  on  strategic  arms  control. 

The  ABM  Treaty  was  a  very  substantial 
achievement,  the  Interim  freeze  on  offensive 
weapons  was  not  quite  as  good  as  Initial 
publicity  suggested,  but  not  nearly  as  bad 
as  Its  critics  maintain.  There  Is  a  reasonable 
prospect  for  a  SALT  II  agreement  or  agree- 
ments, but  this  prospect  Is  somewhat  cloud- 
ed by  the  change  now  being  developed  in  U.S. 
strategic  targeting  policy. 

My  general  thesis  Is  that  the  central  pur- 
pose of  strategic  arms  control  should  be  to 
lessen  the  rlalc  of  nuclear  war — and  not,  as 
many  believe,  to  reduce  the  flnanclal  bur- 
dens of  the  strategic  arms  competition  or  to 
advance  "detente."  This  central  purpose  was 
advanced  In  SALT  I  by  the  ABM  Treaty  and 
the  associated  1971  agreements  to  reduce  the 
risks  of  accidental  war,  and  to  modernize  the 
Moscow- Washington  conununlcatlons  link 
(Hot  Line). 

It  can  be  fxirther  advanced  by  a  SALT  n 
agre*ment  which  converts  the  temporary 
1973  Interim  freeze  on  offensive  weapons  in- 
to an  equitable  long-term  treaty.  But  cur- 
rent developments  In  TJ.S.  nuclear  targeting 
policy  appear  to  go  in  a  somewhat  different 
direction. 

n 
Prom  the  vantage  point  of  some  twenty 
months  later,  the  strategic  arms  limitations 
agreed  upon  virtth  the  Soviet  Union  In  1973 
appear  to  have  been  useful  In  reducing  the 
risk  of  war. 

The  two  nations  agreed  by  treaty  that  each 
of  them  could  have  no  more  than  two  ABM 
sites  of  100  missiles  each,  one  for  capital  de- 
fense and  one  for  ICBM  defense.  Both  sides 
appear  satisfied  with  this  arrangement. 
Neither  has  started  to  build  to  the  limit  per- 
mitted by  the  treaty.  This  restraint  In  itaolf 
Is  a  factor  for  stability. 

Each  nation  agreed — not  by  treaty,  but  by 
a  flve-year  Interim  freeze  agreement — not  to 
start  construcUon  of  new  ICBM  silos  and  not 
to  deploy  submarine  launched  balUstlc  mis- 
siles above  agreed  numbers  unless  It  decom- 
missioned an  equal  number  of  "older  type" 
ICBMs  commissioned  before  1964.  If  full  con- 
version from  these  older  land-baeed  missiles 
to  sea-based  missiles  takes  place  (over  200 
ICBMs  decommissioned)  the  Soviet  Union 
can  have  960  SLBMs  on  62  modem  subma- 
rines by  1977.  The  Va.SR.  is  proceeding  with 
a  missile  submarine  construction  program 
consistent  with  the  agreement. 

What  criticism  there  has  been  of  SALT  I 
'•lat**  to  this  interim  freeze  agreement, 
which  crlttca  claim  Is  unfavorable  to  the 
U.S.  Some  believe  that  the  agreement  does 
no  more  than  reflect  what  likely  would  have 
happened  In  the  absence  of  the  agreement. 
To  that  extent  It  la  neither  good  nor  bad, 
but  neutral.  And  usually  critics  tend  to  over- 
look the  provision  requiring  Soviet  ICBMs 
to  be  decommissioned  as  new  SLBMs  be- 
come operational  beyond  740. 

Both  sides  continue  to  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  their  offensive  strategic  forces  and  the 
VS.  is  adding  large  numbers  of  warheads  by 
MIRVlng  ICBMs  and  SLBMs.  The  U.S.  has 
also  accelerated  Its  program  for  Trident,  the 
new  missile  submarine  construction  program. 
Even  so  the  flrst  submarine  of  this  class 
will  be  commissioned  after  the  freeee  period 
of  five  years  has  elapsed.  The  U.8.S.R.  Is 
conducting  major  testa  of  MIRV  systems  (al- 
most Ave  years  after  first  predictions  that 


they  would  soon  do  so)  and  presumably  will 
deploy  some  very  large  yield  MIRVed  mis- 
siles before  the  freeze  ends.  The  existence,  if 
not  the  scope  of  these  Soviet  programs 
shotild  not  cause  surprise  to  the  Administra- 
tion since  Chairman  Brezhnev  told  Presi- 
dent Nixon  In  Moscow  In  May  1972  that  the 
U.85.R.  Intended  to  go  right  ahead  with  Its 
strategic  force  modernization  plans. 

Why  were  ABMs  limited  by  treaty  and  of- 
fensive missiles  only  covered  by  an  "Interim 
agreement"  permitting  additional  construc- 
tion of  existing  weapons  systems,  new  sys- 
tems to  be  started  and  existing  systems  to 
be  Improved?  I  think ^t  was  owing  to  a  num- 
ber of  considerations,  among  them  the  then 
U3.  monopoly  of  MIRV  systems,  U.S.  prog- 
ress In  deploying  ABMs,  and  Soviet  unwUl- 
Ingness  to  agree  on  defining  an  equal  aggre- 
gate limit  on  central  strategic  systems 
(ICBMs,  SLBMs  and  heavy  bombers)  In  a 
way  acceptable  to  the  U.S. 

Neither  side  considered  It  timely  or  feasible 
to  bring  MIRVs  under  control  In  an  Initial 
agreement.  The  U.S.  considered  Its  MIRV 
lead  as  a  compensating  factor  for  the  Soviet 
ICBM  le«id — the  U.Sa.R.  probably  did  not 
want  to  freeze  a  US.  advantage  in  a  type  of 
weapon  technology  In  which  It  was  well 
behind. 

The  Soviet  Union  claimed  that  American 
advantages  In  other  respects  warranted  Its 
having  more  of  the  central  systems  than  the 
VS.  The  U.S.  could  deliver  nuclear  weapons 
against  the  U.S.S.R.  from  non-central  sys- 
tems located  on  bases  In  Europte  and  the 
Western  Pacific;  the  U.S.SJt.  had  no  such 
forward  bases  from  which  to  strike  the  U.8. 
The  U.S.  also  has  bases  for  strategic  balllBttc 
missile  submarines  close  to  the  UJB.S.R.; 
the  UJ3.8JI.  did  not  deploy  such  submarines, 
for  example.  In  Cuba.  The  UJB.  allies.  Britain 
and  Prance,  target  submarine  launched  mls- 
sUes  against  the  U.Sfl.R.;  the  UjB.SJt.  has 
no  allies  with  such  capability. 

The  U.S.  said  that  these  conditions  were  not 
relevant  to  a  bal&nce  of  the  strategic  forces 
of  the  two  countries  and  that  other  asym- 
metries (In  medium  bombers,  IR'MRBMs 
and  seaborne  cruise  missiles)  which  favored 
the  U.S.S.R.  weighed  heavily  in  the  strategic 
equation.  The  U.S.S.R.  then  pressed  for  a 
separate  ABM  treaty  first  proposing  to  leave 
for  later  a  treaty  covering  strategic  offen- 
sive forces.  The  U.S.  would  not  agree.  (In- 
cidentally, these  differing  positions  repre- 
sented a  reversal  of  earlier  positions  where 
the  U.S.  had  favored  ABM  controls  as  a  mat- 
ter of  urgency  and  the  UBS.R.  had  insisted 
on  offensive  weapons  controls  at  the  same 
time.)  The  SALT  negotiations  were  dead- 
locked on  this  Issue  for  about  a  year  until 
the  Nixon-Brezhnev  agreement  of  May  1971 
to  seek  first  an  AMB  treaty  and  later  on  a 
treaty  covering  strategic  offensive  forces.  In 
the  meantime  there  would  simply  be  an  In- 
terim agreement  on  "certain  measures"  to 
freeze  offensive  forces  approximately  at  their 
then  levels. 

U.S.  leaders  had  forcefully  criticized  Soviet 
ICBM  deployments  for  several  years.  When 
this  May  1971  agreement  was  reached,  the 
U.S.SJl.  evidently  believed  that  these  "cer- 
tain measures"  would  only  cover  ICBMs.  The 
U.83.R.  may  also  have  calculated  that  by 
that  time  they  had  enough  ICBMs. 

But  after  May  1971,  the  U.S.  continued 
to  press  strongly  for  constraints  on  SLBMs. 
About  a  month  before  the  Moscow  summit 
meeting  oT  May  1972,  the  U.S.SJl.  finally 
agreed  in  general  to  "certain  measures"  cov- 
ering SLBMs  on  condition  that  they  could 
continue  an  SLBM  modernization  program. 
Both  sides  recognized  that  the  Interim 
agreement  was  a  device  to  permit  an  ABM 
treaty  to  precede  an  offensive  systems  treaty. 
This  partial  separation  of  treaty  arrange- 
ments for  defensive  and  offensive  weapons 


systems  probably  was  necessary  to  start  the 
process  of  controUlng  strategic  arms  while 
mamtalnlng  the  U.S.  view  as  to  the  strategic 
InseparabUlty  of  offensive  and  defensive 
considerations.  The  U.S.  position  against  a 
completely  separate  ABM  treaty  was  that 
untU  it  knew  what  the  likely  Soviet  offensive 
threat  would  be.  It  would  not  agree  to  limits 
on  Its  ABMs. 

The  US.  has  not  Incurred  the  bUllons  of 
dollars  required  by  the  full  Safeguard  pro- 
gram or  even  the  four  site  program  for  de- 
fense of  ICBM  fields.  Tiie  difficult  penetra- 
tion problem  posed  for  U.S.  deterrent  forces 
by  the  prospective  Soviet  nationwide  ABM 
force  has  disappeared.  The  so-called  SAM 
upgrade  danger  Is  no  longer  a  major  con- 
cern. The  future  deterrent  value  of  each 
U  S.  warhead  has  Increased  substantially. 
Reflecting  the  rationale  leading  to  ABM  lim- 
itation, the  Administration  Is  moving  to  re- 
duce strategic  antiaircraft  defenses.  If  a 
country  has  foresworn  any  significant  de- 
fense against  mlssUes  It  U  difficult  to  make 
a  case  for  defense  against  aircraft. 

Very  Uttle  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
Blgnlflcant  qualitative  Umltatlons  contained 
in  the  ABM  Treaty.  In  effect  any  deployment 
of  modernized  ABM  systems  Is  ruled  out  IX 
they  Involve  techniques  other  than  launch- 
ers, missiles  and  radar.  Allowed  radars  also 
are  quaUtatlvely  limited.  In  another  impor- 
tant, though  UtUe  noted,  development  the 
legitimacy  of  national  means  of  verification 
has  been  codified  by  the  treaty  which  ex- 
pressly bases  its  verlflcaUon  on  such  means 
and  rules  out  Interference  therewith. 

It  may  be  well  to  recaU  that  the  freeze 
only  aflecU  two  kinds  of  strategic  systems— 
ICBMs  and  SLBMs.  The  VS.  InteroonUnental 
bomber  force  (which  Is  much  larger  and  more 
effective  than  the  U.S.SJl."s)  la  unaffected, 
and  a  new  VS.  heavy  bomber,  the  &-1,  Is 
under  development.  The  U.S.  Is  free  to  deploy 
airborne  ICBMs  and  an  R&D  program  U 
underway.  ICBMs  on  surface  ships— con- 
sidered seriously  In  the  past — are  also  beyond 
the  control  of  the  freeze,  as  are  strategic 
cruise  mlssUes  for  which  a  development  pro- 
gram has  been  started.  Such  programs  may 
or  may  not  be  needed.  But  their  availability 
does  not  suggest  that  the  U.S.  has  been 
unduly  shackled  by  the  Interim  freeae. 

In  tact  the  Interim  agreement  placed  no 
constraints  on  actual  U.S.  programs.  The 
UJ3.  had  no  plans  to  Increase  numbers  of 
ICBMs,  or  within  the  next  five  years  SLBM 
submarines;  the  U.S.  was  free  to  continue  Its 
MIRV  and  SRAM  programs  and  to  move  with 
Its  THdent  and  B-1  programs.  If  the  U.S. 
had  thought  It  lacked  m  mlssUe  throw- 
weight  to  carry  out  force  missions  or  to 
present  sufficient  psychological  thnist,  the 
present  ICBM  force  throw-weight  could  be 
Increased  two  or  three  times  and  still  be  con- 
sistent with  the  Interim  agreement.  One 
might  conclude  that  the  U.S.  made  thU 
agreement  precisely  because  Its  ongoing  Im- 
provement programs  were  unaffected  by  It 
and  It  had  no  new  strategic  missile  launcher 
construction  programs  which  the  agreement 
would  oonstratn. 

It  may  not  be  surprising  that  the  U.S. 
pressed  for  (and  obtained)  a  longer  term  for 
this  Interim  agreement  than  the  UBB.R. 
inltlaUy  wanted.  The  main  advantage  to  the 
U.S.  In  the  interim  agreement,  beside  easing 
the  way  for  the  ABM  Treaty,  was  to  put  some 
limit,  albeit  a  high  one,  on  the  Soviet  mIssUe 
launcher  construction  program,  the  end  of 
which  was  uncertain  before  the  agreement. 
The  United  States  obtained  a  degree  of  ow- 
talnty  that  It  did  not  previously  have  as 
to  the  upper  limits  of  both  the  Soviet  ICBM 
and  SLBM  programs,  both  by  establishing 
ceilings  and  by  reqiilrlng  destruction  of 
over  aoo  older  ICBMs  If  the  U.S.SJI.  wanted 
to  reach  the  SLBM  ceUlng.  Sspeclally  im- 
portant at  the  time  was  the  added  assurance 


that  launchers  for  Soviet  very^large  mlssUes 
would  be  limited  to  a  number  substantially 
lower  than  earUer  VS.  estimates. 

There  has  been  criticism  that  the  VSSB,. 
gained  psychological  advantage  from  the  in- 
terim agreement's  freezing  the  then  existing 
Soviet  ICBM  numerical  advantage  and  from 
the  provision  that  dvulng  the  period  up  to 
1977  It  could  buUd  up  to  62  modern  missUe 
submarines  (If  It  reduced  lt«  ICBMs  by  a 
substantial  number)  while  the  UjB.  SLBM 
fieet  during  the  five  years  was  limited  to  44 
submarines.  But  even  If  the  UJ3.  had  not 
agreed  to  the  freeze.  It  could  not  have  de- 
ployed additional  modem  SLBM  submartnes 
before  1977. 

And  for  the  post- 1977  period,  the  U.S.  Is 
mounting  a  major  new  sea-baaed  force  of  10 
Trident  submarines  which  could  be  addi- 
tional to  the  existing  41  submarines  and 
development  of  a  second  new  SLBM  sub- 
marine program  Is  projected  In  the  DOD  FY 
'75  budget  request. 

Psychological  nuclear  advantage  or  disad- 
vantage Is  not  easy  to  pin  down.  The  VS. 
labored  under  a  psychological  nuclear  dis- 
advantage In  the  period  Just  after  the  Sput- 
nik In  1967  and  In  the  days  of  the  alleged 
mIssUe  gap  In  1960.  In  retrospect  It  seems 
fair  to  say  that  the  facts  did  not  warrant 
the  belief.  In  calculating  psychological  nu- 
clear advantage  and  disadvantage  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  be  somewhat  agnostic.  A  hypo- 
chondriac may  be  vsrell  physically  but  be  a 
sick  man.  It  should  be  possible  to  make  the 
case  for  substantial  appropriations  to  keep 
U.S.  strategic  forces  up  to  date  without  artifi- 
cially creating  a  psychological  disadvantage 
by  "poor-mouthing"  the  immense  apd  still 
rapidly  Increasing  UB.  strategic  capabUltles. 
But  there  Is  natural  concern  In  the  UB. 
as  to  what  the  U.S.SJl.  Is  up  to  In  continuing 
to  enlarge  Its  ICBM  force's  capabUlty  beyond 
what  we  conceive  to  be  needed  for  deterrence. 
The  Soviets  are  well  aware  that  U.S.  officials 
have  been  concerned  on  this  score  for  some 
years.  Perhaps  a  purpose  of  these  deploy- 
ments Is  to  keep  the  UB.  guessing  and  thus. 
In  the  Soviet  mind,  to  keep  the  U.S.  In  a  less 
aggressive  posture  than  the  UB.SJl.  calcu- 
lates It  might  otherwise  be.  The  U.S.SJl.  may 
also  be  practicing  the  art  of  bargaining  chlp- 
manshlp  estimating  that  the  U.S.  may  pay 
a  substantial  price  to  get  some  relief  from 
the  prospect  of  the  U-BBJl.'s  mounting  a 
major  threat  to  American   ICBMs.   Or  the 
Soviet  political  leadership  may  have  made 
some  temporary  concessions  to  their  mili- 
tary chiefs  In  return  for  their  acceptance  of 
the  SALT  I  agreements.  But  the  alternative 
remains  that  they  have  In  mind  a  definite 
strategic  mission  or  a  drive  for  "superiority" 
unless  conditions  are  changed  by  what  they 
consider  a  sulUble  treaty.  WhUe  there  may 
be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  whether,  and 
If  so  what,  the  appropriate  American  reac- 
tion to  the  Soviet  ICBM  moves  should  be, 
there  are  no  grounds  for  American  compla- 
cency In  the  face  of  these  Soviet  ICBM  de- 
velopments. But  It  should  be  kept  In  mind 
that  no  niatter  what  the  throw -weight  or 
accuracy  of  the  Soviet  ICBM  force.  It  does 
not  offer  a  threat  to  the  overall  UjS.  strategic 
forces  whose  deterrent  effect  should  persist. 

The  main  benefit  of  SALT  I  was  to  fore- 
close a  costly,  dangerous,  and  probably 
meaningless  competition  In  ABMs.  The 
•measures"  affecting  offensive  weapons  are 
less  significant;  for  the  UB.  there  are  no 
real  constraints  on  Its  freedom  of  action. 
But  the  ABM  benefit  has  real  effect  In  fore- 
closing a  potential  instability  that  might 
have  Increased  the  risk  of  nuclear  war.  The 
aggregate  missile  lavmcher  freeze  approxi- 
mately refiected  the  deployment  situation 
at  the  time  of  the  agreement. 


What  are  the  prospects  for  a  SALT  11 
agreement?  The  prospects  are  shaped.  In 
part,  by  the  legacy  of  SALT  I.  That  legacy  Is: 


First,  It  proved  t^at  Important  strategic 
arms  llmltaUons,  both  quantlUtlve  and 
qualitative,  can  be  negotiated  by  the  UBBJl. 
and  the  UB..  to  vrtt,  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Second,  It  left  the  offensive  weapons  com- 
petition in  good  measure  qualitatively  un- 
controlled. 

The  June  1973  Nixon-Brezhnev  agreement 
recorded  a  commitment  of  the  two  coun- 
tries to  use  their  best  efforts  to  reach  a  SALT 
n  agreement  this  year,  either  another  Inter- 
mediate typos  of  arrangement  or  hopefully 
a  comprehensive  treaty  covering  offensive 
strategic  weapons.  There  Is  no  Jxistlficatlon 
for  undue  speed  In  negotiation  nor  for  ex- 
cessive U.S.  strategic  budgets  to  pressure  the 
Soviets.  We  should  try  to  work  out  an  agree- 
ment, regardless  of  how  long  It  takes,  which 
has  a  good  prospect  of  continuing  in  force 
Indefinitely.  If  this  Is  not  feasible  another 
Interim  agreement  to  "hold  the  situation" 
may  be  useful. 

First  the  UB.  should  try  to  get  a  limit  or 
limits  on  the  aggregate  number  of  central 
offensive  strategic  systems,  ICBMs,  SLBMs 
and  Intercontinental  bombers.  It  would  be 
good.  If,  In  addition,  equitable  and  verifiable 
qualitative  controls  notably  on  MIRVs, 
throw-weight  and  accuracy  were  negotiable, 
but  a  SALT  II  agreement  equitably  limiting 
launcher  numbers  would  be  meaningful. 
Even  though  such  limits  would  be  at  high 
levels,  the  fact  that  the  sides  had  agreed  to 
force  numbers  should  have  some  stabilizing 
effect. 

The  central  obstacle  to  agreeing  on  num- 
bers u  the  difficulty  of  Mreelng  on  what 
constitutes  "essential  equlfalence."  As  men- 
tioned earlier,  the  UBBJa  argues  that  the 
United  SUtes  has  cert^lQ  advantages  from 
forward  baaing  certain  weapon  systems  and 
from  Its  aUles'  strategic  nuclear  capabUltles. 
It  says  these  advantages  would  make  an 
agreement  unfair  which  restricted  them  to 
the  same  aggregate  number  of  ICBMs,  RTiBMs 
and  Intercontinental  bombers.  Assume  the 
situation  were  reversed  and  the  UBBJl.  had 
fighter  bombers  say  at  Goose  Bay,  Canada, 
on  airfields  In  Southern  Mexico,  attack  air- 
craft carriers  In  the  Caribbean  and  near 
Alaska,  the  U.SBJl.'s  two  oldest  alUes  had 
programmed  nine  SLBM  submarine  and  were 
under  no  inhibition  against  Increasing  their 
strategic  forces,  and  U  XiiarvS.  did  not  have 
forward-based  fighter  bombers  and  did  not 
have  allies  with  submarine  launched  ballis- 
tic missiles  targeted  on  the  UBBJl.,  would 
the  United  SUtes  then  consider  ItseU  In  a 
position  of  equality  If  It  were  limited  to  the 
same  aggregate  number  of  SLBMs,  ICBMs 
and  Intercontinental  bombers  as  the  Soviet 
Union? 

But  the  picture  Is  more  compUcated.  The 
U.SB.R.  also  has  advantages,  eg.,  IB/MRBMs 
targeted  on  Western  Europe,  a  large  medium 
bomber  force  targeted  on  UB.  allies  and  ca- 
pable of  one-way  missions  against  the  UB, 
and  a  fleet  of  cruise  mIssUe  submarines. 

An  Important  asymmetry  Is  that  the  UB. 
strategic  programs  and  policies  are  public 
knowledge  while  the  Soviets  never  publicise 
their  strategic  programs  and  p<Hlcles  except 
in  very  general  terms.  But  even  here  the 
advantage  may  not  lie  entirely  In  one  direc- 
tion. The  UBB.R.  must  calculate  that  UB. 
declaratory  policy  and  UB.  actual  policy 
probably  differ.  They  must  be  strengthened 
In  this  belief  by  statements  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing which  appears  in  the  Annual  Defense 
Department  report  for  FT  '76: 

"Although  several  targeting  options  In- 
cluding mUltary  only  and  mUltary  plus 
urban  Indtistrlal  variations  have  been  a  part 
of  UB.  strategic  doctrine  for  quite  some 
time,  the  concept  that  has  dominated  our 
rhetoric  for  most  of  the  era  since  World  War 
n  has  been  massive  retaliation  against  cities 
or  what  is  called  assured  destruction." 

Reaching  agreement  on  what  constitutes 
equivalence  under  these  conditions  of 
asymmetry  wUl  be  an  extremely  difficult  mat- 
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ter  even  assuming  that  both  sides  see  serious 
advantage  In  reaching  agreement.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  t7.S.  submarine  bases  at  Holy 
Loch.  Scotland  and  Rota,  Spain,  are  a  wast- 
ing asset — both  because  they  will  not  be  as 
necessary  when  Tridents  are  commissioned 
and  because  rights  to  them  may  be  termi- 
nated even  sooner  by  host  countries — a  con- 
cession about  them  if  matched  by  a  Soviet 
counter  concession  might  help  to  reach 
agreement.  Under  present  circumstances 
perhaps  the  best  that  could  be  worked  out 
may  be  some  arrangement  reviewable,  say  at 
five-year  Intervals.  If  the  circumstances  ob- 
taining at  the  start  of  the  agreement  change, 
appropriate  changes  would  have  to  be  ne- 
gotiated. 

Assuming  that  agreement  could  be  reached 
on  essentially  equivalent  numbers  of  central 
strategic  systems,  a  strong  case  can  be  mstde 
for  significant  mutual  reductions.  But  I 
should  not  be  surprised  If  the  U.S.S.R.  con- 
tinues to  talte  the  position  It  toolt  In  SALT 
I  that  reductions  in  strategic  forces  should 
be  left  for  the  future — that  a  first  treaty 
limiting  offensive  arms  should  aim  for  the 
presumably  less  difficult  goal  of  limitation  at 
approximately  present  levels.  On  this  score 
the  Nixon -Brezhnev  agreement  of  June  1973 
spolce  of  "more  complete  limitations  of  stra- 
tegic offensive  arms,  as  well  as  their  suhse- 
tjuent  reduction.  .  .  ."  (Emphasis  added.)  In 
a  press  conference  last»June  Secretary  Kis- 
singer said  that  the  US.  would  malce  pro- 
posals for  Initial  limitations  to  be  followed 
by  ultimate  reductions.  A  reduction  program 
appeals  to  the  U.S.  for  several  reasons.  Ek^ual- 
Ity  could  be  reached  less  painfully  If  the 
Soviets  reduced  the  aggregate  number  of 
launchers  to  the  U.S  level  than  if  the  U.S. 
built  up  to  an  equal  level  permitted  by  a 
treaty.  Some  programs  Involving  U.S.  reduc- 
tion of  its  large  iximber  fleet  in  return  for 
Soviet  missile  reduction  may  be  negotiable 
and  substantially  reduced  strategic  forces  on 
both  sides  would  continue  to  be  militarily 
and  psychologically  sufficient  while  probably 
constituting  a  somewhat  more  stable  rela- 
tionship between  the  countries. 

It  is  said  by  many  that  MIRV  control  is  the 
key  to  success  in  SALT  and  the  U.S.  should 
stretch  Its  ingenuity  to  try  to  develop  a  veri- 
fiable control  arrangement  to  this  end.  The 
only  national  means  (not  on-site  Inspection) 
to  verify  MIRV  controls  of  which  I  am  aware 
18  to  checli  on  missile  testing.  A  MIRV  test 
ban  would  have  t>een  much  less  difficult  In 
1969  than  now  since  both  sides  had  not  tested 
sufficiently  to  deploy  a  reliable  MIRV  system. 
A  U.S.  Arms  Control  Agency  proposal  to  this 
effect  was  not  adopted  by  the  U.S.  Oovern- 
ment.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  would  have  accepted  such  a  pro- 
posal. The  U.S.  MIRV  ban  at  SALT  I  In- 
cluded on-site  inspection  and  would  have 
permitted  the  U.S.  to  continue  MIRV  produc- 
tion, conditions  that,  whether  so  Intended  or 
not,  may  have  made  the  proposal  unaccept- 
able. In  any  event  the  U.S.S.R.  showed  no 
Interest.  Both  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  have 
stated  their  intention  to  try  to  reach  agreed 
qualitative  limitations  In  SALT  II.  MIRV 
control  of  some  sort  should  be  a  leading  can- 
didate, perhaps  tied  Into  some  limitation  on 
missile  throw-weight. 

It  bears  repeating  that  no  amount  of  So- 
viet MIRVlng  can  threaten  the  integrity  of 
the  overall  U.S.  strategic  forces  of  SLBMs, 
bombers  and  fixed-based  ICBMs.  Even  If  the 
U.S.S.R.  could  after  a  number  of  years  mount 
a  serloiis  threat  to  the  U.S.  ICBMs  In  the  face 
of  certain  retaliation  by  SLBMs 'and  oontbers, 
this  element  of  the  threat  alone  should  not 
negate  the  U.S.  deterrent  posture.  The  De- 
fense Department  report  FY  76  seems  to  re- 
flect this  fact  in  Its  explicit  acceptance  for 
the  first  time  of  the  position  that  the  three 
US.  strategic  forces  need  not  each  provide  an 
Independent  assured  destruction  eapabluTy. 
Testifying  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  recently.  Secretary  Schles- 


Inger  In  the  curious  language  of  the  modem 
weapon  bureaucrat  said  "In  my  poeture  state- 
ment there  is  a  switch  away  from  what  I 
will  call  the  canonical  logic  of  the  Triad," 
and  that  "to  some  extent.  I  think  the  ra- 
tionale of  the  Triad  was  a  rationalization." 
The  Triad  of  forces  will  be  continued  but  the 
concept  of  three  Independent  retaliatory 
capabilities  apparently  is  being  shelved.  It 
may  be  worth  noting  that  this  Triad  concept 
had  never  been  official  doctrine,  but  had  been 
used  to  good  effect  as  an  argument  at  ap- 
propriation time.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that 
downgrading  of  the  three  Independent  forces 
ast>ect  of  this  concept  may  perhaps  fore- 
shadow a  reduction  In  reliance  of  fixed  ICBMs 
and  their  ultimate  replacement  with  some 
type  of  sea-based  missiles? 

Another,  and  somewhat  limited  possibility, 
for  SALT  II  might  be  for  the  sides  to  agree 
not  to  construct  the  second  ABM  site  per- 
mitted by  the  ABM  Treaty  of  1972.  Present 
U.S.  congressional  non-support  for  such  a 
deployment  would  make  such  an  agreement 
seem  relatively  costless.  To  my  mind,  an  even 
better  provision  would  be  for  both  sides  to 
agree  upon  a  complete  ABM  ban.  In  1971  In 
SALT  when  the  U.S.  delegation  was  instruct- 
ed to  take  soundings,  the  U.S.S.R.  showed 
some  apparent  interest  in  such  a  ban.  On 
this  score  there  have  been  no  repor-s  that 
the  Soviets  have  moved  to  Increase  their  ex- 
isting Moscow  ABM  deployment  beyond  the 
64  launchers  and  two  modern  radars  there 
when  SALT  I  was  signed  despite  the  higher 
deployment  levels  allowed. 

I  do  not  believe  that  proposals  for  anti- 
submarine warfare  controls  to  strengthe". 
SLBM  survivability  are  urgent  cr  sufficl^n'-lv 
well  thought  through,  realistic,  or  in  the  US. 
interest  at  this  time.  Antisubmarine  forces 
have  another  role  as  part  of  the  general  pur- 
pose forces  of  the  sides  and  are  not  readllv 
separable  for  strategic  arms  control  purposes. 

In  summary.  SALT  II  is  a  more  difficult 
negotiation  than  SALT  I.  It  may  well  take 
longer  than  the  a'j  years  of  SALT  I.  1974 
should  not  be  considered  a  deadline  because 
of  the  "best  efforts"  general  E^eement  of 
President  Nixon  and  Chairman  Brezhnev  In 
June  1973  Qualitative  limitations  are  essen- 
tial fully  to  control  strategic  arms  competi- 
tion, but  they  may  not  be  negotiable  in  this 
round.  The  apparent  VS.  foreshadowing  of 
a  move  to  place  less  reliance  on  ICBMs  may 
make  agreement  somewhat  less  difficult  to 
reach.  To  the  extent  that  these  weapons  have 
inherent  vulnerability,  this  lessened  depend- 
ence should  make  for  greater  stability  in  a 
crisis. 

IV 

Limiting  offensive  strategic  arms  is  a  dif- 
ficult enough  task.  It  may  be  more  difficult 
If  a  strategy  contemplating  the  possibility  of 
limited  strategic  nuclear  war  Is  e.i,  the  same 
time  being  adopted  and  weapons  therefor'! 
are  being  deployed  by  the  two  sides. 

A  new  element  has  been  brought  into 
SALT  n.  The  United  States  Is  said  to  be 
changing  its  nuclear  strategic  concept  and 
targeting  procedures  from  a  second-strike  as- 
sured destruction  policy  to  put  more  em- 
phasis on  a  counterforce  potential,  for  use 
in  either  a  first  (but  not  disarming)  or  in  a 
retaliatory  second -strike. 

Before  discussing  this  proposed  change, 
and  expressing  doubts  as  to  Its  wisdom,  let 
me  say  that  there  is  no  more  difficult  dilem- 
ma, both  moral  and  technical,  for  officials 
responsible  for  national  and  allied  security 
than  this  matter  of  planning  nuclear  strat- 
egy. It  does  violence  to  reason  to  program 
nuclear  forces  for  a  use  that  wanld  nnd  both 
the  enemy's  and  one's  own  societies.  All 
American  Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense since  the  war  have  wrestled  with  this 
horrible  dilemma.  They  are  well  aware  of 
the  claims  that  if  a  strategy  would  make~nu- 
cleer  weapons'  use  somewhat  leas  catastroph- 
ic, it  would  at  the  saxne  time  make  that 


use  somewhat  less  unlikely.  They  all  have 
searched  their  minds  for  some  rational  use 
of  nuclear  weapons  if  deterrence  were  to  f-ill. 
I  believe  they  all  have  felt  the  prick  of  con- 
science at  using  the  threat  of  holocaust  as 
the  main  deterrent  to  aggression.  They  all 
have  worried  that  Its  apparent  effectiveness 
would  dlmlnsh  as  U.S.  superiority  lessened. 
John  Poster  Dulles,  shortly  before  his  death 
15  years  ago.  advised  U.S.  military  chlefb  that 
the  day  of  the  "m;.«sive  retaliation"  strategy 
was  passing  and  that  they  must  work  on  new 
strategic  concepts  and  new  weapoiis  systems. 
The  question  now  Is  whether  the  new  U.S. 
targeting  concept  and  new  weapons  research 
and  development  t3  Implement  it  go  in  the 
right  direction  and  are  timely. 

Right  at  the  start  it  should  be  clear  that 
the  U.S.  at  no  time  has  had  an  exclusively 
"city  busting"  strategy.  It  is  absurd  to  be- 
lieve that  U.S.  missile  and  bomber  forces 
with  many  thousands  of  warheads  (nearly 
8000  force  loadings  by  July  '74 1  have  all  been 
targeted  on  a  few  hundred  built-up  areas; 
it  is  also  fair  to  surmise  that  most  war- 
heads already  are  targeted  on  important 
military  centers,  presumably  Including 
ICBM  sUo  launchers.  But  that  targeting  pre- 
sumably was  In  contemplation  of  a  general 
nuclear  war.  Secretary  Schleslnger  now  ar- 
gues that  we  additionally  need  a  limited 
strategic  nuclear  war  capability  to  round  out 
the  spectrum  of  deterrence  and  to  deter  ag- 
gression and  dispel  any  Soviet  illusion  that- 
they  can  obtain  nuclear  superiority. 

In  assessing  a  different  targeting  doc- 
trine, it  Is  necessary  to  formulate  a  rational 
prediction  of  what  a  limited  nuclear  war  In- 
volving strategic  weapons  would  Involve.  One 
scenario  considered  Is  an  enemy  first  strike 
which  destroys  a  substantial  number  cf 
US.  ICBMs.  Parenthetically  this  would 
cRuse  millions  of  American  ca.sualtles  by 
radioactive  fallout  from  the  ground  bursts 
required  to  destroy  missile  silos. 

The  Idea  is  that  the  President  then  should 
have  the  option  to  destroy  enemy  ICBM 
slloB.  And  for  this  purpose,  the  US.  should 
have,  not  necessarily  more,  but  more  accu- 
rate and  larger  yield  missiles  than  at  pres- 
ent, aa  well  as  the  command  and  control  Im- 
provement already  authorized. 

If  a  less  than  all-out  reaction  to  such  an 
attack  should  be  planned,  would  it  not  be 
sensible  to  target  enemy  military  centers, 
airfields,  storage  sites,  communication  cen- 
ters, etc.,  all  of  which  can  now  be  selectively 
destroyed  with  present  U.S.  weaoon  systems 
rather  than  to  to  strike  ICBMs?  If  a  mas- 
sive conventional  force  attack  was  launched 
against  our  European  allies,  would  a  coun- 
ter attack  on  Soviet  ICBMs  be  logical? 

Would  there  be  added  security  for  the 
United  States  to  have  more  and  better  sUo- 
klller  missiles?  Will  the  situation  be  better 
If  both  sides  develop  such  capabilities?  Are 
they  not  likely  in  that  event  to  replace  fixed- 
based  ICBMs  with  less  vulnerable  sea-based 
systems?  Would  the  U.S.  be  better  advised— 
as  recently  hinted  at  by  Arms  Control  Agency 
Director  Fred  Ikl6  and  proposed  by  the  Fed- 
eration of  American  Scientists — to  start  tak- 
ing this  ultimate  now,  rather  than  going 
through  the  Intermediate  and  Cijstly  phase  of 
building  up  a  silo-klller  capability  with  an 
ICBM  system  which  is  graduallv  becoming 
more  vulnerable? 

As  we  move  away  from  the  concept  that 
the  ICBM  force  alone  must  have  the  poten- 
tial to  withstand  a  first  strike  and  to  retaliate 
by  Inflicting  intolerable  damage  on  the 
U.SJ3.R.,  we  gain  confidence  that  neither  side 
can  achieve  a  disarming  first-strike  capa- 
bility. Both  Secretary  Schleslnger  and  Air 
Force  Chief  of  Staff  Brown  have  recently  so 
stated.  Secretary  Schleslnger's  assurance  was 
categorical :  "There  is  Just  no  pos-siblHty  that 
a  high  confidence  disarming  first  strike' Is  at- 
tainable for  either  side,  even  againat  the 
ICBM  components  of  the  strategic  forces  on 
both  sides  and  certainly  not  'against  both 


sets  of  forces.  SLBMs  and  ICBMs,"  (Emphasis 
added.)  Our  concern  now  Is  that  the 
U.SJSH.  could  l>e  modernizing  Its  ICBM  force 
and  achieving  a  counterforce  first-strike 
capabUlty  which  at  least  for  psychological 
reasons  we  should  match— presumably  not 
Just  the  capability  but  the  first-strike 
strategy  as  well.  A  second  strike  against 
empty  ICBM  silos  doei  r.ot  seem  sensible.  It  is 
not  clear  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  would 
be  In  the  U.S.  security  interest. 

The  time  Is  past  when  any  sane  leader 
could  consider  nuclear  war  of  any  sort  as 
anything  but  a  potentially  terminal  event 
for  his  nation.  Wars  have  a  dynamism  of 
their  own,  and  nuclear  war,  no  matter  how 
started,  Is  most  likely  to  end  In  the  mutual 
destruction  of  both  sides.  Is  It  possible  to 
develop  forces  and  a  strategy  for  their  use 
against  the  possibility  of  an  insane  enemy 
leader?  If  both  sides  plan  for  that  contin- 
gency, a  tense  and  uncertain  strategic  bal- 
ance may  well  develop. 

Entering  a  "counterforce"  race  with  the 
Soviets  would  also  be  a  waste  of  resources 
that  are  In  short  supply.  Ortalnly  US. 
strategic  forces  should  be  kept  up  to  date  for 
their  deterrent  mission,  but  I  question 
whether  the  security  of  the  United  States 
would  be  Increased  by  entering  Into  or  even 
by  "winning"  a  "counterforce"  race.  If  we 
have  avaUable  additional  resources  for  de- 
fense purposes,  a  more  urgent  claim  seems 
to  be  for  modernization  of  general  purpose 
forces — especially  air  and  naval  forces. 

And  before  setting  out  on  a  counterforce 
race.  It  would  be  weU  to  keep  in  mind  that 
the  logic  arguing  for  a  greater  counterforce 
potential  may  very  well  drive  the  nation 
toward  a  launch-on-warnlng  doctrine,  hard- 
site  ABM  defense  of  ICBMs  and  eventually 
to  a  nationwide  fallout  shelter  program.  For 
the  VJS.  to  be  prepared  for  a  limited  nuclear 
war  of  counterforce  without  protecting  Its 
population  from  radiation,  wUl  not  appear 
to  the  Soviets  as  a  "real"  American  policy, 
but  merely  another  "rhetorical"  position.  It 
will  hardly  demonstrate  determination  of 
U.S.  leaders  to  keep  a  tougher  will  than 
potential  enemy  leaders.  * 

In  programming  new  offensive  systems  and 
In  planning  how  to  target  them,  we  should 
keep  In  mind  that  the  prize  benefit  of  SALT 
I  was  the  ABM  Treaty.  It  would  be  a  severe 
loss  If  as  a  result  of  moving  to  counterforce 
concepts,  we  concluded  that  ABMs  were  again 
needed  and  the  treaty  were  denounced. 

The  question  of  a  changed  U.S  nuclear 
targeting  policy  and  developing  new  weap- 
ons I  Implement  It,  understandably  gen- 
erates emotion  and  confusion — especially  as 
the  purpose  for  the  change  Is  as  yet  unclear. 
The  motives  cited  seem  a  mixture  of  presi- 
dential wishes  to  have  a  rational  strategic 
role  for  nuclear  weapons,  an  attempt  to  de- 
ter the  U5.SJI.  from  deploying  a  large  coun- 
terforce capability  and  an  attempt  to  In- 
fluence the  U.8.S.R.  to  adopt  U.S.  Ideas  as 
to  what  a  fair  SALT  n  agreement  would  be. 
SecreUry  Schleslnger,  speaking  of  the 
change  In  strategy,  said  at  a  press  conference 
on  January  10.  1974,  "This  Intersects  with 
the  Issue  ...  (of)  our  position  at  SALT,  but 
It  Is  quite  distinct  from  that  position  "  The 
overall  impression  from  this  and  other  state- 
ments about  the  relation  of  the  change  of 
targeting  policy  to  SALT,  and  to  our  strategic 
force  structure  is  that  clarification  is  still 
needed. 

The  Administration  may  be  Interested  not 
so  much  In  giving  the  President  options  other 
than  to  strike  cities — some  of  which  he  al- 
ready admittedly  possesses — but  In  trying  to 
deter  the  U.S.S.R.  from  deploying  large  num- 
bers of  high-yield  MIRVed  ICBMs,  which 
could  threaten  the  U.S.  ICBM  force,  by  start- 
ing to  develop  a  U.S.  capability  to  destroy  the 
U.S.S.R.  ICBM  force.  This  weapons  develop- 
ment move  would  be  a  signal  to  the  U.S.SH. 
m  the  eulse  of  a  "bargaining  chip."  a  "hedge" 
or  an  "Insurance  policy."  As  I  understand  It, 


the  U.S.  may  be  saying  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
If  you  are  to  have  a  large  counterforce  capa- 
bility which  can  threaten  to  destroy  our 
entire  ICBM  force,  we  are  going  to  have  a 
similar  capability,  not  because  we  see  a 
military  need  for  such,  but  because  It  Is 
necessary  for  our  concept  of  equivalence 
Not  only  must  one  have  equivalence  In  num- 
ber of  launchers,  but  equivalence  of  strate- 
gies— or  at  least  weapons  capabilities  to  Im- 
plement equivalent  strategies.  It  seems  clear 
that  this  could  place  a  very  heavy  burden  on 
the  strategic  arms  control  negotiations  as 
well  as  risking  undermining  any  negotiated 
"equivalence."  It  also  seems  to  place  much 
too  high  a  value  on  fixed  ICBMs  and  would 
argue  for  maintenance  rather  than  their  re- 
duction or  elimination. 

Another  possible  interpretation  of  the  new 
strategy  is  that  it  Is  an  effort  to  get  the 
U.SJ8Jt.  interested  In  solving  In  SALT  the 
question  of  ICBM  vulnerability — by  fore- 
shadowing a  day  when  the  entire  Soviet 
ICBM  system  will  l>e  destructible  by  a  part  of 
the  U.S.  strategic  force. 

Whatever  Its  purpose  the  open-ended  na- 
ture of  the  new  strategy  Is  refiected  in  the 
following  extract  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment Report  FY  "75: 

"Not  only  must  our  strategic  force  struc- 
ture contain  a  reserve  for  threatening  ur- 
ban-Industrial tergets,  the  ability  to  execute 
a  number  of  options,  and  the  conunand- 
control  necessary  to  evaluate  attacks  and 
order  the  appropriate  responses;  It  must  also 
exhibit  sufficient  and  dynamic  countervailing 
power  so  that  no  potential  opponent  or  com- 
bination of  opponents  can  labor  under  any 
Illusion  about  the  feasibility  of  gaining  dip- 
lomatic or  military  advantage  over  the  United 
States." 

The  new  strategy  seems  an  Improper  mix- 
ing of  quite  separate  matters.  It  suggests 
that  if  the  Soviets  agree  to  "essential  equiv- 
alence" of  strategic  forces,  the  U.S.  would 
forego  giving  the  President  additional  op- 
tions and  a  substantial  counterforce  capa- 
bility. But  where  is  the  logic  In  saying  that 
we  need  such  a  capability  now  but  would 
settle  for  "assured  destruction"  In  the  event 
of  a  SALT  II  agreement.  Either  we  will  main- 
tain "Qpsentlal  equivalence"  by  agreement 
or  by  unilateral  action.  A  counterforce  capa- 
bility Is  needed  by  the  UJ3.  or  not  needed 
whether  or  not  there  Is  an  offensive  weapons 
limitation  treaty.  The  threat  to  go  for  It  If 
the  U.8.SJI.  does  not  accept  our  Idea  of  a 
reasonable  SALT  II  agreement  seems  out  of 
place.  We  might  well  get  wedded  to  this  ap- 
parently dangerous  doctrine  and  pursue  It 
even  under  conditions  of  a  SALT  II  agree- 
ment. It  would  be  Ironic  if  the  U.S.  adopted 
a  counterforce  doctrine  because  It  was  en- 
gaged In  negotiations  looking  to  strategic 
arms  limitations.  Unless  the  case  for  the  new 
strategy  can  be  made  much  more  persuasive, 
the  earlier  Nixon  position  against  developing 
his  capability  appears  to  be  wiser. 

In  conclusion,  SALT  I  was  a  good  start 
on  strategic  arms  control.  The  ABM  Treaty 
Is  a  solid  bar  to  what  could  have  been  a  mas- 
sive and  tremendously  expensive  and  poten- 
tially destabilizing  competition  for  defense 
against  strategic  missiles  and  not  deploying 
more  offensive  missiles.  It  should  be  con- 
tinued even  if  SALT  n  does  not  result  In  a 
t»eaty  limiting  offensive  weapons. 

The  U.S.  force  of  offensive  weapons  Is  suf- 
ficiently strong  and  present  modernization 
programs  sufficiently  effective  so  that  there 
need  be  no  rush  to  negotiate  an  offensive 
weapons  treaty  nor  to  become  precommltted 
to  new  strategic  programs  If  SALT  II  does 
not  succeed  by  a  given  date.  Arbitrary  time- 
tables could  lead  to  improvident  arrange- 
ments. Indeed  I'would  urge  that  If  the  five- 
year  freeze  arrangement  lapses,  this  should 
not  lead  to  alarms  or  a  sense  of  crisis.  The 
search  for  strategic  balance  acceptable  to  the 
two  sides  according  to  each's  perceptions 
should  persist.  The  U.S.  should  have  appro- 


priate nuclear  strategic  concepts  snd  target- 
ing doctrine  contributing  to  stabUlty,  re- 
straint and  reduction  of  risk  of  war  inde- 
pendent of  the  state  of  negotiations  for 
strategic  arms  limitations. 


THE  PRESroENT  SIGNS  A  BILL  TO 
COMBAT  ALCOHOLISM 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
President  Nixon  signed  into  law  S.  1125, 
the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism  Prevention.  Treatment,  and 
Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  of  1973. 
This  measure  authorizes  the  expendi- 
ture of  more  than  $400  million  during  the 
next  3  years  to  combat  alcoholism  in  this 
country.  These  funds  will  be  money  well 
spent. 

The  seriousness  of  the  alcohol  problem 
in  the  United  States  is  claiming  increas- 
ing governmental  and  public  attention. 
In  a  cover  story  on  April  22.  1974,  Time 
magazine  offered  these  alarming  facts: 
Prom  1960  to  1970.  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  alcohol  in  this  country  in- 
creased 26  percent.  We  now  consume 
an  average  of  2.6  gallons  of  straight  alco- 
hol per  adult  per  yeaj:. 

About  1  in  10  of  the  95  million  Amer- 
icans wha  drink  is  now  either  an  alco- 
holic or  a  problem  drinker. 

Alcoholism  ranks  behind  only  heart 
disease  and  cancer  as  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  serious  health  problems. 

At  least  half  of  the  annual  55,500  traffic 
fatalities  in  the  United  States  are  alco- 
hol related. 

In  1968,  the  Supreme  Court  findings  in 
Powell   against  Texas   provided   much- 
needed  impetus  to  efforts  to  \iew  alco- 
holism as  a  problem  for  medical  and  re- 
habilitative treatment  rather  than  for 
criminal   justice.   The  majority   of   the 
Justices    agreed    that    an    alcoholic    is 
powerless     to     change     his     condition 
through  a  simple  act  of  will.  Five  of  the 
nine  Justices  agreed  that  alcoholism  is 
a  disease,  that  an  alcoholic  drinks  in- 
voluntarily, and  that  an  alcoholic  who  is 
homeless  cannot  be  convicted  for  his 
public  intoxication.  This  opinion  in  effect 
denied  the  responsibility  of  the  courts  for 
dealing  with  the  symptoms  of  alcoholism 
and  challenged  our  society  to  deal  with 
alcoholism  through   extra-legal   means. 
The  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treatment,  and 
Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  of  1973 
provide  another  significant  step  toward 
that  goal. 

I  wrote  to  President  Nixon  urging  him 
to  sign  S.  1125.  and  I  commend  him  for 
doing  so.  I  would  now  urge  the  adminis- 
tration to  develop  a  budget  request  re- 
flecting the  new  authority.  Further,  I  en- 
courage the  Senate  and  House  Appropri- 
ations Committees  to  respond  with  ap- 
propriations figures  for  fiscal  year  1975 
that  will  allow  the  Federal  Government 
to  deal  effectively  with  the  increasingly 
critical  problem  of  alcoholism. 


COMPARISON  OF  CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT ON  LEGAL  SERVICES    (H.R 
7824)    WITH  HOUSE   ANtf  SENATE 
BILLS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  on  May  13 
I  made  an  initial  statement  about  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  to  establish 
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an  independent  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion, giving  some  quick  impressions  of 
major  Issues  which  are  raised  by  the  so- 
called  "compromise  bill." 

An  exhaustive  comparison  of  the 
House  bill,  as  passed,  and  as  modified  by 
the  conference,  has  now  been  completed. 
I  believe  it  further  fortifies  what  I  said 
before.  This  is  a  bill  which  would  author- 
ize public  funding  to  a  private  organiza- 
tion, at  the  rate  of  $100  million  per  year. 
The  private  Leg^  Services  Corporation, 
so  established,  could — in  turn — assign  re- 
sources to  other  organizations  even  fur- 
ther removed  from  public  accountability. 
The  safeguards  of  the  House  bill  have 
been  seriously  eroded;  and  the  permis- 
siveness of  the  Senate  bill  has  been  re- 
tained. 

I  believe  that  excessive  and  unaccount- 
able grants  of  power  are  wrong,  whether 
made  by  Presidents  or  to  politicized  legal 
services  attorneys. 

This  detailed  comparison  cites  some  25 
Important  differences  in  H.R.  7324,  as 
passed  by  the  House  of  RepresentaUves 
on  June  21,  1973,  and  as  modified  by  the 
Senate-House  conference  committee  re- 
port of  May  8.  1974.  On  each  point,  the 
text  of  the  House  bill  is  cited  first,  and 
followed  by  the  text  of  the  conference 
bill,  while  a  short  comparison  points  up 
the  significance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  comparison  of  25  impor- 
tant differences  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection^  the  mate- 
rial w£«  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 
Comparison  or  35  IxpomTAKr  ZnmxKuces  m 

HJt.  7824,  AS  Passed  bt  thk  Housk  op  Rxp- 

ICSKNTATIVXS     ON     JUNS     21,     1973,     AND     AS 
MOOiriKD     BT     TKX     SKNATX-HorSC     CONPEB- 

KNCX  CoMMirm  Rkport  op  Mat  8,   1974 

1.     PmXAKBX.K 

HouM  Bill:  To  establish  a  I^egal  Services 
Corporation  and  for  other  purposes.  Be  It 
enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
In  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Legal  Services  Corporation 
Act". 

Conference  BlU :  That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Legal  Services  Corporation  Act  of 
1974'. 

Sxc.    3.    The    Economic    Opportunity    Act 
of  1964  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  title:  "Title  X — 
liegal  Services  Corporation  Act." 
Compariaon 

The  Conference  BlU  places  the  Corpora- 
tion under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
The  House  Bill  would  have  made  the  legal 
services  program  free  of  the  EOA,  and  free 
of  the  Implication  that  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  rather  than  the 
Committee  on  the  Judlojary,  should  have 
oversight. 

S.    STATKIfZNT    OP    FDRP06X 

House  Bill:  (No  Provision) 

Conference  BlU:  "Statement  of  Findings 
and  Declaration  of  Purpose 

•Sec.  1001.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

"(I)  there  is  a  need  to  provide  equal  ac- 
cess to  the  system  of  Justice  in  our  Nation 
for  individuals  who  seek  redress  of  griev- 
ances; 

*'  (3)  there  is  a  need  to  provide  high  quality 
legal  assistance  to  those  who  would  be 
otherwise  unable  to  afford  adequate  legal 
counsel  and  continue  the  present  vital 
legal  aerrices  procram; 


"(3)  providing  legal  assistance  to  those 
who  face  an  economic  barrier  to  adequate 
legal  counsel  will  serve  best  the  ends  of 
Justice; 

"(4)  for  many  of  our  citizens,  the  avaU- 
ablllty  of  legal  services  has  reaffirmed  faith 
In  our  government  of  laws; 

"(5)  to  preserve  its  strength,  the  legal 
services  program  must  be  kept  free  from 
the  Influence  of  or  use  by  it  of  political 
pressures;  and 

"(6)  lawyers  providing  such  services  must 
have  full  freedom  to  protect  the  best  In- 
terests of  their  clients  In  keeping  with  the 
Code  of  Professional  Responsibility,  the  Can- 
ons of  Ethics,  and  the  high  standards  of  the 
legal  profession. 

Compdriaon 
There  is  no  such  section  in  the  House  BUI. 
The  language  of  the  Conference  BUI  is  In- 
cluded to  convey  a  presumption  of  legislative 
Intent  "to  continue  the  present  vital  legal 
services  program. '  implying  sanction  of  ex- 
isting regulations,  procedures,  policy  goals, 
and  organizational  beneflciariee.  It  is  also 
inteiuled  to  Imply  a  "full  freedom"  from 
accounUbility  to  elected  representatives  of 
the  people,  seemingly  estabUshing  a  prefer- 
ence for  accountabUlty  to  the  utterances  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  with  respect 
to  behavior  and  policy  Issues  not  speciflcaily 
defined  In  the  Act. 

5.  1978    LIQUIDATION    OP    COBPOKATION 

House  Bill:  (d)  The  corporation  created 
under  this  Act  shaU  be  deemed  to  have 
fulfilled  the  purposes  and  objectives  set 
forth  in  this  Act,  and  shall  be  liquidated  on 
Jime  30,  1978;  unless  sooner  terminated  by 
Act  of  Congress. 

Conference  Bill :  (No  Provision) 
Comparison 

The  Conference  Bill  eliminates  this  pro- 
vision of  the  House  BUI  and  would  make 
the  Corporation  a  permanent  bureaucratic 
institution,  Uke  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, rather  than  an  experimental  entity, 
like  OEO,  more  readUy  subject  to  reform. 

«.    TVUC    OP    OPPICS 

Hovise  BUI:  For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  term  of  office  of  the  initial  mem- 
bers of  the  board  shall  be  computed  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Conference  BlU:  The  term  of  initial  mem- 
bers ahaU   be  computed   from   the  date  of 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Board. 
Compariaon 

tJnder  the  House  BlU.  five  of  eleven  board 
members  would  likely  come  up  lor  reappoint- 
ment Ui  1976.  Under  the  conference  bUl,  It 
is  likely  that  terms  woiUd  expire  near  the 
beginning  of  the  next  Presidential  term,  in 
1977. 

S.    AFPOINTICXNT    OP    BOAJID    CHAIXICAir 

House  BlU:  (d)  The  President  shaU  select 
from  among  the  voting  members  of  the 
board  a  chairman,  who  shall  serve  for  a  term 
of  one  year. 

Conference  BUl:  "(d)  The  President  shaU 
select  from  among  the  voting  members  of 
the  Board  a  chairman,  who  shall  serve  for 
a  term  of  three  years.  Thereafter,  the  Board 
ShaU  annually  elect  a  chairman  from  among 
Its  voting  members. 

Comparison 
Under  the  House  BlU,  accountabUlty  would 
be  Increased  by  permanently  reposing  in  the 
President  of  the  United  States  power  to  des- 
ignate the  Chairman  of  the  Corporation's 
Board  of  Directors.  The  Conference  BUl 
would,  after  the  first  appointment,  let  the 
Corporation  board  choose  its  own  Chairman. 

6.  CaOICX  OP  STATX  AOVISORT  COTTNCIL 

House  BUl:  (f)  Within  six  months  follow- 
ing the  appointment  of  all  members  of  the 
board,  the  boaxd  shaU  request  the  Ooremor 
of  each  State  to  i4>polnt  a  nine-member  ad- 
visory oouncU  for  his  SUte.  A  majority  of 


the  members  of  the  advisory  councU  shaU 
be  chosen  from  among  the  lawyers  admitted 
to  practice  in  the  State  and  the  members 
of  the  councU  shaU  be  subject  to  '^""'"^1  re- 
appointment. 

Conference  BUl:  "(t)  Within  six  months 
after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board,  the 
Board  ShaU  request  the  Governor  of  each 
State  to  i^polut  a  nine-member  advisory 
oouncU  for  such  State.  A  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  advisory  councU  shall  be 
appointed,  after  recommendations  have  been 
received  from  the  State  Bar  Aasociation,  from 
among  the  lawyers  admitted  to  practice  in 
the  State,  and  the  membership  of  the  coun- 
cU ShaU  be  subject  to  annual  reappointment. 
Comparison 

The  House  BUl  gives  the  Oovemor  a  free 
hand.  The  Conference  Bill  requires  that  the 
Governor  await  recommendations  from  the 
State  Bar  Association  before  acting,  Insofar 
as  the  lawyer  members  of  the  advisory  coim- 
cU  are  concerned. 

7.  PBOTXCnON  OP  UfCUMBXMT  VALUXS 

House  BiU:   (No  Provision) 

Conference  BUl:  "(3)  No  political  test  or 
political  qualification  ahall  be  used  in  select- 
ing, appointing,  promoting,  or  taking  any 
other  personnel  action  with  respect  to  any 
officer,  agent,  or  employee  of  the  Corporation 
or  of  any  recipient,  or  In  selecting  or  moni- 
toring any  grantee,  contractor,  or  person  or 
entity  receiving  financial  assistance  under 
this  tiUe. 

Comparitcm, 

There  is  no  comparable  language  in  the 
House  Bill.  The  effect  of  this  provision  is  to 
prevent  the  Corporation  boards  of  directors 
from  dealing  with  organizational  recipients 
or  employees  on  the  basis  of  the  political 
beliefs  which  they  favor.  This  works  two 
ways:  in  blocking  the  Imposition  from  above 
of  policy  goals;  and  in  preventing  interfer- 
ence by  elected  officials  with  the  political  ob- 
jectives being  advanced  by  recipient  pro- 
grams and  their  self-constituted  governing 
boards. 

8.  STATEMENT  OP  NON-fB>EIAi.  AOCOtTNTABIUTT 

House  BUl:  (No  Provision). 

Conference  BUl:  "(e)(1)  Except  as  other- 
wise speciflcaily  provided  In  this  title,  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Corporation  shall  not 
be  considered  officers  or  employees,  and  the 
Corporation  shall  not  be  considered  a  de- 
partment, agency,  or  instrumentality,  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Comparison 
No  comparable  House  language.  The  Con- 
ference BUl  language  is  intended  to  assure 
that  the  accountabUlty  of  the  corporation  to 
Congress  and  the  President  is  limited  to  the 
areas  specificaUy  set  forth  in  the  BUI. 

9.  STAnMurr  op  gbamt  and  contract  powers 
House  BUI:  (I)  To  make  granta  to,  and  to 

contract  with.  Individuals,  partnerships, 
firms,  organizations,  corporations.  State  and 
local  governmenta,  and  other  appropriate 
entities  (referred  to  In  this  Act  as  "recip- 
lenta")  for  the  purpose  of  providing  legal 
assistance  to  eligible  clienta; 

(2)  To  accept  In  the  name  of  the  corpora- 
tion, and  employ  or  dispose  of  in  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  any  money 
or  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tan- 
gible or  intangible,  received  by  gift,  devise, 
bequest,  or  otherwise;  and 

(3)  To  undertake  directly  and  not  by  grant 
or  contract  the  foUowlng  activities  relating  to 
the  delivery  of  legal  assistance — 

(A)  research,  (B)  training  and  technical 
assistance,  and  (C)  to  serve  as  a  clearing- 
house for  information. 

Conference  BlU:  "(1)  (A)  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  qualified  programs  furnish- 
ing legal  assistance  to  eligible  clients,  and  to 
make  grants  to  and  oontracta  with — 
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"il)  individuals,  partnerships,  firms,  cor- 
porations, and  nonprofit  organizations,  and 

"(II)  State  and  local  governments  (only 
upon  application  by  an  appropriate  State  or 
locsJ  agency  or  institution  and  upon  a  special 
determination  by  the  Board  that  the  arrange- 
ments to  be  made  by  such  agency  or  InsU- 
tutlon  wlU  provide  services  which  wUl  not 
be  provided  adequately  through  non-govern- 
mental arrangements), 

(A)  for  the  purpose  of  providing  legal  as- 
sistance to  eligible  clienta  under  this  title, 
and  (B)  to  make  such  other  granta  and  con- 
tracts as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  par- 
poses  and  provisions  of  this  title;  .  .  . 

.  .  ."(3)  to  provide,  either  directly  or  by 
grant  or  contract  for — "(A)  research  (in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  3* 
of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act  of 
1974). 

"(B)  training,  and  "(C)  Information  clear- 
inghouse activities  relating  to  the  provision 
of  legal  assistance  under  this  title,  and  for 
the  technical  assistance  in  connection  with 
the  provision  of  legal  assistance  to  eligible 
clients. 

Comporison 

The  House  bUl  would  limit  granta  and 
oontracta  to  those  made  "for  the  purpose  of 
providing  legal  assistance  to  eligible  clienta" 
and  would  prevent  the  funding  of  "training 
and  technical  assistance"  backup  centers,  re- 
quiring also  that  research  and  clearinghouse 
functions  be  performed  under  the  authority 
and  restrictions  of  the  Corporation  itself, 
which  are  more  substantial  than  those  of 
recipienta.  The  Conference  BUl  would  more 
broadly  authorize  grants  and  oontracta  for 
"individuals,  partnerships,  firms,  corpora- 
tions, and  nonprofit  organizations"  and 
aUow  such  others  "as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this 
title."  The  Conference  bUl  is  significantly 
different  also  in  that,  except  for  research 
functions,  it  would  perpetuate  the  backup 
centers  indefinitely  and  bar  aid  to  State  and 
local  governmenta  for  legal  assistance  ac- 
tivities, except  where  there  is  a  special  de- 
termination that  such  State  and  local  roles 
would  be  necessary  to  supplement  (rather 
than  replace)  privately  controUed  staff 
attorney  projecta. 

*  Sec.  3.  (a)  (1)  Subject  to  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (3),  the  authority  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  under  section  l(K)6(a) 
(3)  (A)  of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act 
(title  X  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964)  to  make  grants  or  enter  Into  contracts 
for  research  in  connection  with  the  provision 
of  legal  assistance  to  eligible  clients  ahaU 
terminate  on  January  1,  1976. 

(2)  During  the  period  June  30,  1975. 
through  January  1.  1976,  the  Congress  may  by 
concurrent  resolution  act  with  respect  to  the 
duration  of  authority  contained  In  such  sec- 
tion 100e(a)(3)(A).  If  the  Congress  has 
failed  to  take  any  such  action  that  author- 
ity ShaU  automatlcaUy  be  extended  untU 
January  1.  1977. 

(b)  In  order  to  assist  the  Congress  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,    the    Corporation    shall    conduct    a 


•Sec.  1011.  The  Corporation  shall  pre- 
scribe procedures  to  Insure  that — (1)  finan- 
cial assistance  under  this  title  shaU  not  be 
siispended  unless  the  grantee,  contractor,  or 
person  or  entity  receiving  financial  assistance 
under  this  title  has  been  given  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  to  show  cause  why 
such  action  should  not  be  taken;  and  (2) 
financial  assistance  under  this  title  shall  not 
be  terminated,  an  application  for  refunding 
ShaU  not  be  denied,  and  a  suspension  of 
financial  assistance  shall  not  be  continued 
for  longer  than  thirty  days,  unless  the 
grantee,  contractor,  or  person  or  entity  re- 
ceiving flnanclal  assistance  under  this  title 
has  been  afforded  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  timely,  full,  and  fair 
bearing. 


thorough  study  of  the  efficiency  and  economy 
of  the  use  of  granta  or  oontracta  for  research 
in  connection  with  the  support  of  the  pro- 
vision of  legal  assistance  to  eligible  clienta 
as  distinguished  from  the  direct  provision  of 
such  research  by  the  Corporation.  The  Cor- 
poration. shaU  report  to  the  Congress  and 
the  President  not  later  than  June  30,  1976, 
on  the  findings  of  the  study  required  by  this 
subsection,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions. Including  reccmmendatlons  for  addi- 
tional legislation,  as  the  Corporation  deems 
appropriate. 

10.    TERMINATION    PROCXDTTRXS 

House  BlU:  (b)(1)  The  corporation  shall 
have  authority  to  Insure  the  compliance  of 
recipienta  and  their  employees  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  the  rules,  regulations 
and  g^uldellnes  promulgated  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  and  to  terminate,  after  a  hearing, 
flnanclal  support  to  a  recipient  which  falls 
to  comply. 

Conference  BiU:  "(b)(1)  The  CcMporatlon 
shall  have  authority  to  Insure  the  com- 
pliance of  recipienta  and  their  employees 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title  and  the 
rules,  regulations,  and  guidelines  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  this  title,  and  to  ter- 
minate, after  a  hearing  in  accordance  with 
section  1011*  of  this  title,  flnanclal  support 
to  a  recipient  which  falls  to  comply. 
Compariaon 

The  privUege  of  Corporation-funded  pro- 
grams to  continue  Is  more  substantial  under 
the  Conference  BIU  than  under  the  House 
BiU,  with  a  greater  burden  on  the  part  of 
the  Corporation  to  set  forth  evidence  of 
violations  by  recipienta  before  the  Corpora- 
tion Is  permitted  to  discontinue  funding. 
This  Is  a  very  important  distinction,  af- 
fecting the  relevance  and  enforceabUity  of 
aU    the    law's    sanctions    and    prohibitions. 

n.    PICKET,    BOTCOTT,    STRIKE 

House  Bill:  (5)  The  corporation  shall  in- 
sure that  Ite  employees  and  employees  of  re- 
cipienta, which  employees  receive  a  majority 
of  their  annual  professional  income  from 
legal  assistance  under  this  Act,  shaU,  whUe 
engaged  in  activities  carried  on  by  the  cor- 
poration or  by  a  recipient,  refrain  from  par- 
ticipation in.  and  refrain  from  encourage- 
ment of  others  to  participate  in  any  picket- 
ing, boycott,  or  strike,  and  shall  at  all  times 
during  the  period  of  th«lr  employment  re- 
frain from  participation  in,  and  refrain  from 
encouragement  of  others  to  participate  In: 
(A)  rioting  or  civU  disturbance;  (B)  any 
form  of  activity  which  U  In  violation  of  an 
outatandlng  injunction  of  any  Federal,  State, 
or  local  court;  or  (C)  any  Ulegal  activity.  The 
board,  within  ninety  days  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  ShaU  issue  guidelines  to 
provide  for  the  enforcement  of  this  subsec- 
tion: such  guidelines  shall  Include  criteria 
(1)  for  suspension  of  legal  assistance  support 
under  this  Act,  (U)  for  suspension  or  termi- 
nation of  compensation  to  an  employee  of 
the  corporation,  and  (Ul)  which  shall  be 
used  by  recipienta  In  any  action  by  them  for 
the  suspension  or  termination  of  their  em- 
ployees, for  violations  of  this  subsection. 

Conference  BUl:  "(6)  The  Corporation 
shaU  insxire  that  (A)  no  employee  of  the 
Corporation  or  of  any  recipient  (except  as 
permitted  by  law  in  connection  with  such 
employee's  own  employment  situation), 
while  carrying  out  legal  assistance  activities 
under  this  title,  engage  in.  or  encourage 
others  to  engage  In,  any  public  demonstra- 
tion or  picketing,  boycott,  or  strike;  and  (B) 
no  such  employee  shall,  at  any  time,  engage 
In,  or  encourage  others  to  engage  In,  any  of 
the  foUowlng  activities:  (1)  any  rioting  or 
dvU  disturbance,  (U)  any  activity  which  Is 
In  violation  of  any  outatandlng  Injunction  of 
any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  (Ul)  any 
other  Ulegal  activity,  or  (Iv)  any  Intentional 
Identification  of  the  Corporation  or  any  re- 
cipient with  any  poUtlcal  activity  prohibited 
by  secUon  1007(a)  (6)  of  this  Act.  The  Board, 


within  ninety  days  after  Ito  first  meeting, 
shaU  issue  rules  and  regulations  to  provlds 
for  the  enforcement  of  this  paragraph  and 
sectton  1007(a)(6)  of  this  Act.  which  rules 
shall  include  among  available  remedies,  pro- 
visions in  accordance  with  the  types  of  pro- 
cedures prescribed  In  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1011  of  this  Act,  for  suspension  of  legal 
assistance  supported  under  this  title,  sus- 
pension of  an  employee  of  the  Corporation 
or  of  any  employee  of  any  recipient  '^y  such 
recipient,  and,  after  other  remedial  measures 
have  been  exhausted  and  after  a  hearing  in 
accordance  with  section  1011  of  this  Act,  the 
termination  of  such  assistance  or  employ- 
ment, as  deemed  appropriate  for  the  vlcda- 
tlon  in  question. 

Compariaon 
The  Conference  Bill  introduces  a  signifi- 
cant loophole  to  the  House  safeguard  by 
sanctioning  aid  to  such  activity  by  project 
employees  whenever  "permitted  by  law  In 
connection  with  such  employee's  own  em- 
ployment situation."  Resort  to  picketing, 
boycotts,  or  strikes  may  be  legal,  whUe  re- 
maining Inappropriate  for  public  subsidy. 

12.   INVOLVKMXNT   IN   STATE  BALLOT  ISStrXS 

Bouse  BUl:  (4)  Neither  the  corporation 
nor  any  recipient  shaU  contribute  or  make 
avaUable  corporate  funds  or  program  per- 
sonnel or  equipment  for  use  In  advocating 
or  opix>8lng  any  ballot  measures.  Initiatives, 
referendums.  or  similar  measures. 

Conference  BUl :  "(4)  Neither  the  Corpora- 
tion nor  any  recipient  shaU  contribute  or 
make  avaUable  corporate  funds  or  program 
personnel  or  equipment  for  use  In  advocat- 
ing or  opposing  any  '^>allot  measures,  initia- 
tives, or  referendums.  However,  an  attorney 
may  provide  legal  advice  and  representation 
as  an  attorney  to  any  eligible  client  with  re- 
^>ect  to  such  client's  legal  rlgbte. 
Comparison 

The  Conference  BiU  language  Introduces 
a  significant  loophole  to  substantiaUy  negate 
the  House  safeguard.  Since  activist  groups 
with  a  vital  interest  in  the  outcome  of  state 
ballot  Initiatives,  recalls,  and  referenda,  are 
eUglble  cUenta  under  the  blU,  much  would 
be  permitted  with  respect  to  "representa- 
tion." 

13.  REIMBtrRaCMCNT  OP  INNOCENT  PARTIES  SUED 

House  Bill:  (c)  If  an  action  Is  commenced 
by  the  corporation  or  by  a  recipient  and  a 
flnai  Judgment  Is  rendered  in  favor  of  the 
defendant  and  against  the  corporation's  or 
recipient's  plaintiff,  the  court  may  upon 
proper  motion  by  the  defendant  award  rea- 
sonable costa  and  legal  fees  Incurred  by  the 
defendant  in  defense  of  the  action,  and  such 
costa  shall  be  directly  paid  by  the  corpora- 
tion. 

Conference  BUl:  "(f)  If  an  action  Is  com- 
menced by  the  Corporation  or  by  a  recipient 
and  a  final  order  is  entered  in  f»vor  of  the 
defendant  and  against  the  Corporation  or  a 
recipient's  plaintiff,  the  court  may,  upon 
motion  by  the  defendant  and  upon  a  finding 
by  the  court  that  the  action  was  commenced 
or  pursued  for  the  sole  purpose  of  harass- 
ment of  the  defendant  or  that  the  Corpora- 
tion or  a  recipient  plaintiff  maliciously 
abused  legal  process,  enter  an  order  (which 
ShaU  be  appealable  before  being  made  final) 
awarding  reasonable  costa  and  legal  fees  In- 
curred by  the  defendant  in  defense  of  the 
action,  except  when  In  contravention  of  a 
State  law.  a  rule  of  court,  or  a  statute  of 
general  appllcabUlty.  Any  such  costa  and 
fees  shall  be  directly  paid  by  the  Corporation. 
Comparison 

Under  the  Conference  BiU,  innocent  par- 
ties sued  wotUd  have  to  prove  harassment  or 
maUce  before  they  could  have  their  legal 
costa  reimbursed. 

14.  oirrsmK  practici  op  law 

House  BlU:  (4)  Insure  that  attorneys,  em- 
ployed full  time  In  legal  asalstanos  actlvmea 
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nQiportwl  In  whole  or  m  p«rt  by  the  cor> 
porkOon,  represent  only  eligible  cllenta  and 
refrain  from  any  outalde  practice  of  law; 

Conference  BUI:  "(4)  Insure  that  attorneys 
employed  fuU  time  In  legal  avUtanoe  activi- 
ties supported  in  major  part  by  the  Corpora- 
tion refrain  from  (A)  any  compensated 
outside  practice  of  law.  and  (B)  any  un- 
compensated outside  practice  of  law  except 
as  authorized  in  guidelines  promulgated  by 
the  Oxporattoo; 

Comparison 
The  Conference  Bill's  language  making 
possible  "uncompensated"  outside  practice  of 
law  undermines  the  intention  of  the  House 
to  block  evasion  of  restrictions  applicable 
to  staff  attorneys  on  the  cover  story  that  the 
prohibited  conduct  occurred  on  the  attor- 
ney's own  time,  as  part  of  his  "outside  prac- 
tice." 

IS.   LOBSTHfO 

House  BUI:  (6)  Insure  that  no  funds  made 
avaUable  to  recipients  by  the  'con>oratlon 
shall  be  used  at  any  time,  directly  or  In- 
directly, to  undertake  to  Influence  any  execu- 
tive order  or  similar  promulgation  of  any 
Federal,  State,  or  local  agency,  or  to  under- 
take to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of 
legislation  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  any  State  or  local  legislative 
bodies,  except  that  the  personnel  of  any 
recipient  n»y  (A)  testify  or  make  a  state- 
ment when  formaUy  requested  to  do  so  by 
a  governmental  agency  or  by  a  legislative 
body  or  a  committee  or  member  thereof,  or 
(B)  In  the  course  of  providing  legal  assist- 
ance to  an  eligible  client  (pursuant  to  guide- 
lines promulgated  by  the  corporation)  make 
representations  necessary  to  such  assistance 
with  respect  to  any  executive  order  or  sim- 
ilar promulgation  and  testify  or  make  other 
necessary  representations  to  a  local  govern- 
mental entity; 

Conference  Bill:  "(5)  Insure  that  no  funds 
made  avaUable  to  recipients  by  the  Corpora- 
tion shaU  be  used  at  any  time,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  to  Influence  the  Issuance,  amend- 
ment, or  revocation  of  any  executive  order 
of  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  agency,  or  to 
undertake  to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat 
of  any  legislation  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  or  by  any  State  or  local  legisla- 
tive bodies,  except  where — 

"(A)  representation  by  an  attorney  as  an 
attorney  for  any  eligible  client  is  necessary  to 
the  provision  of  legal  advice  and  representa- 
tion with  respect  to  such  client's  legal  rights 
and  responsibilities  (which  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  permit  a  recipient  or  an  attorney 
to  solicit  a  client  for  the  purpose  of  making 
such  representation  possible,  or  to  solicit  a 
group  with  respect  to  matters  of  general  con- 
cern to  a  broad  class  of  persons  as  distin- 
guished from  acting  on  behalf  of  any  par- 
ticular client);  or 

"(B)  a  governmental  agency,  a  legisla- 
tive body,  a  ctxnmlttee,  or  a  member  thereof 
requests  personnel  of  any  recipient  to  make 
representations  thereto; 

Comparison 
The  Conference  Bill  permits  attorneys  "to 
undertake  to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat 
of  legislation"  where  such  pertains  to  repre- 
sentation of  an  eligible  cUent.  Again,  the 
fact  that  Issue  advocacy  organizations  are 
"eligible  clients"  negates  the  very  Important 
House  safeguard. 

IS.  KEvisw  or  Appxaui 
House  Bill:  (7)  Establish  guidelines  for 
consideration  of  possible  appeals,  to  be  im- 
plemented by  each  recipient  to  Insure  the 
efficient  utUlzatlon  of  resources:  except  that 
such  guidelines  shall  In  no  way  Interfere  with 
the  attorney's  responslblUtles; 

Conference  BUI:  "(7)  require  recipients  to 
establish  guidelines,  consistent  with  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  the  corporation,  for 
a  system  for  review  of  appeals  to  insure  the 
efficient  utUlzatlon  of  resources  and  to  avoid 


fMvoloua  appeals  (except  that  such  guide- 
lines or  regulations  shall  in  no  way  Interfere 
with  attorneys'  professional  responslbUltlea ) ; 
Compariaon 
Development  of  guidelines  for  appeals  is 
a  prerogative  of  the  Corporation  board  of 
directors  under  the  House  bill;  It  is  left  to 
the  recipients  themselves  under  the  Con- 
ference BUI. 

»T.    BAJf    ON    SUSPENSION   OF  rUNDING 

House  BlU:  (No  Provision) . 
Conference  BlU:  "(9)  Insure  that  every 
grantee,  contractor,  or  person  or  entity  re- 
ceiving financial  assistance  under  this  title 
or  predecessor  authority  xmder  this  Act 
which  flies  with  the  Corporation  a  timely 
application  for  refunding  is  provided  Interim 
funding  necessary  to  maintain  Its  current 
level  of  activities  untU  (A)  the  application 
for  refunding  has  been  approved  and  funds 
pursuant  thereto  received,  or  (B)  the  appli- 
cation fc»-  refunding  has  been  flnally  denied 
In  accordance  with  section  1011  of  this  Act; 
and 

CoTnparison 
No  comparable  House  provision.  This  lan- 
guage in  the  Conference  BlU  would  bar  sum- 
mary suspensions  of  funding  by  the  Corpo- 
ration, even  for  flagrant  violations  of  law  or 
regulation.  It  msJces  suspensions  under  the 
Corporation  almost  as  difficult  as  termina- 
tions are  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  legal  Services  provisions  for  OEO. 
IS.  psisoNxaa  kichts 
House  BlU:   (b)   No  funds  made  avaUable 
by  the  corporation  under  this  Act.  either  by 
grant  or  contract,  may  be  used — 

(1)  To  provide  legal  assistance  with  re- 
spect to  any  fee-generating  case  (except  in 
accordance  with  guidelines  promulgated  by 
the  corporation) ,  to  provide  legal  assistance 
with  respect  to  any  criminal  proceeding  or 
to  provide  legal  assistance  In  clvU  actions  to 
persons  who  have  been  convicted  of  criminal 
charge  where  the  clvU  action  arises  out  of 
aUeged  acts  or  faUures  to  act  connected  with 
the  criminal  conviction  and  is  brought 
against  an  officer  of  the  court  or  against  a 
law  enforcement  official; 

Conference  BlU :  "(b)  No  funds  made  avail- 
able by  the  Corporation  under  this  title, 
either  by  grant  or  contract,  may  be  used — 
(1)  To  provide  legal  assistance  with  respect 
to  any  fee-generating  case  (except  In  ac- 
cordance with  guidelines  promulgated  by  the 
corporation) ,  to  provide  legal  assistance  with 
respect  to  any  criminal  proceeding,  or  to 
provide  legal  assistance  in  clvU  actions  to 
persons  who  have  been  convicted  of  a  crim- 
inal charge  where  the  civil  action  arises  out 
of  alleged  acts  or  faUures  to  act  for  the  pur- 
pose of  challenging  the  validity  of  the  crimi- 
nal conviction  and  is  brought  against  an 
officer  of  the  court  or  against  a  law  enforce- 
ment official; 

Comparison 
The    House    ban    on    "prisoners    rights" 
activity  relating  to  conditions  of  Incarcera- 
tion Is  negated  by  the  Conference  BUI. 

19.    PT7BUC   INTKBEST   LAW   nalCS 

House  BUI:  (3)  To  award  grants  to  or 
enter  into  contracts  with  any  private  law 
firm  which  expends  flfty  per  centum  or  more 
of  Its  resources  and  time  litigating  issues 
either  in  the  broad  Interests  of  a  majority 
of  the  public  or  In  the  coUectlve  Interests  of 
the  poor,  or  both; 

Conference  BUI:  "(3)  to  award  grants  to 
or  enter  into  contracts  with  any  private  law 
flrm  which  expends  flfty  percent  or  more  of 
Its  resources  and  time  litigating  issues  in 
the  broad  Interests  of  a  majority  of  the 
public; 

Comparison 

The  Intended  House  BUI  ban  on  aid  to 
issue-advocacy,    "legislation    by    litigation" 


public  Interest  law  firms  la  undermined  by 
Conference  BUI  language  which  strikes  the 
prohibition  on  firms  which  devote  flfty  per- 
cent or  more  of  their  resources  "In  the  col- 
lective Interests  of  the  poor." 

ao.  jxmtnLx  axPBSsxNTATioir 
Rouse  BUI:  (6)  To  provide  legal  assistance 
under  this  Act  to  any  person  under  eighteen 
years  of  age  without  the  written  request  of 
one  of  such  person's  pwrents  or  guardians  or 
any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  except 
in  chUd  abuse  cases,  custody  proceedings, 
and  PINS  proceedings; 

Conference  BUI:  "(4)  to  provide  legal  as- 
sistance under  this  title  to  any  un- 
emanclpated  person  of  less  than  eighteen 
years  of  age,  except  (A)  with  the  written 
request  of  one  of  such  person's  parents  or 
guardians,  (B)  upon  the  request  of  a  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction,  (C)  in  child  abuse 
cases,  custody  proceedings,  persons  In  need 
of  supervision  (PINS)  proceedings,  or  cases 
involving  the  initiation,  continuation,  or 
conditions  of  Institutionalization  or  (D) 
where  necessary  for  the  protection  of  such 
person  for  the  purpose  of  sectiring.  or  pre- 
venting  the  loss  of.  benefits  or  securing,  or 
preventing  the  loss  or  imposition  of,  services 
under  law  or  in  cases  not  Involving  the 
chUd's  parent  or  guardian  as  a  defendant  or 
respondent. 

Comparison 
The  exceptions  set  forth  in  the  Conference 
Bill  negate  the  House  Bill  with  respect  to 
criminal  cases  involving  persons  under  eigh- 
teen (a  very  Important  negation) .  cases  where 
the  parents  are  not  parties  to  the  suit  (an 
almost  totally  sweeping  exception) .  and  cases 
Involving  "services"  to  which  the  child  is 
entitled  (like  abortions).  As  a  result  of  the 
Conference  BUI  negations,  the  attorney  is 
superimposed  over  the  parent  in  deciding 
whether  the  chUd  shall  have  legal  representa- 
tion. 

31.   CONTROL  or  PaojBCT  BOAKOS 

House  Bill:  (c)  In  making  grants  or  enter- 
ing Into  contracts  for  legal  assistance,  the 
corporation  shall  Insure  that  any  recipient 
organized  solely  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
legal  assistance  to  eligible  clients  la  gov- 
erned by  a  body  at  least  two-thirds  of  which 
consists  of  lawyers  who  are  members  of  the 
bar  of  a  State  In  which  the  legal  assistance 
Is  to  be  provided  (except  pursuant  to  regu- 
lations issued  by  the  corporation  which  allow 
a  waiver  of  this  requirement  for  recipients 
which  because  of  the  nature  of  the  popula- 
tion they  serve  are  unable  to  comply  with 
such  requirement);  such  lawyers  shaU  not. 
whUe  serving  on  such  body,  receive  compen- 
sation from  a  recipient  or  from  the  corpora- 
tion for  any  other  service. 

Conference  BUI:  "(c)  In  making  grants  or 
entering  into  contracts  for  legal  assistance, 
the  Corporation  shaU  Insure  that  any  recipi- 
ent organized  solely  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding legal  assistance  to  eligible  clients  is 
governed  by  a  body  of  at  least  sixty  percent 
of  which  consists  of  attorneys  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  of  a  State  In  which  the  legal 
assistance  is  to  be  provided  (except  that  the 
Corporation  (1)  shall,  upon  ^plication, 
grant  waivers  to  permit  a  legal  services  pro- 
gram, supported  under  section  aaa(a)(3)  of 
the  Economic  Opportimlty  Act  of  1964. 
which  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title 
as  a  majority  of  persons  who  are  not  attor- 
neys on  its  policy-making  board  to  continue 
such  a  non-attorney  majority  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  and  (2)  may  grant,  pur- 
suant to  regulations  issued  by  the  Corpora- 
tion such  a  waiver  for  recipients  which, 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  population  they 
serve,  are  unable  to  comply  with  such  re- 
quirement) and  which  Include  at  least  one 
Individual  eligible  to  receive  legal  assistance 
under  this  title.  Any  such  attorney,  while 
serving  on  such  board  shall  not  receive 
compensation  from  a  recipient. 


Cofnporisofi 
The  Conference  BlU  provides  a  waiver  from 
the  requirement  of  attorney  majorlttoa  on 
governing  boards  for  all  presently-funded 
legal  services  projecta,  thus  totally  negating 
the  House  reform. 

22.   APPROPEIATIONS 

House  BlU:  Sec.  10.  (a)  There  are  author- 
ised to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  activities  of 
the  corporation  The  first  such  approprla.- 
tion  may  be  made  available  to  the  board  at 
any  time  after  six  or  more  members  have 
been  appointed  and  quaUfled.  Funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  section  ahaU  remain 
avaUable  untU  expended. 

Conference  BUI:  "Sec.  1010.  (a)  There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  activities  of  the 
Corporation,  $90,000,000,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975.  and  $100,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976.  and 
such  stuns  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1977.  The  first  appro- 
priation may  be  made  avaUable  to  the  Cor- 
poration at  any  time  after  six  or  more  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  have  been  appointed  and 
quallfled.  Appropriations  shaU  be  for  not 
more  than  two  fiscal  years,  and  If  for  more 
than  one  year,  shaU  be  paid  to  the  Corpora- 
tion In  annual  installments  at  the  beginning 
of  each  fiscal  year  in  such  amounts  as  may 
be  specified  In  appropriation  Acta. 
Comparison 

The  House  Bill  wovUd  establish  annual  ap- 
propriations, with  no  pre-set  level  of  author- 
ization. Under  the  Conference  BUI,  the  au- 
thorization level  would  rise  to  $100  million 
per  year.  Furthermore,  the  Conference  Bill 
would  allow  two-year,  rather  than  annual 
appropriations. 

33.    CX>MUINGLING 

House  Bill:  (b)  Non-Federal  funds  re- 
ceived by  the  corporation,  and  funds  re- 
ceived by  any  recipient  from  a  source  other 
than  the  corporation,  shall  be  accounted  for 
and  reported  as  receipts  and  disbursements 
separate  and  distinct  from  Federal  funds, 
but  shall  not  be  expended  by  recipients  for 
any  purpose  prohibited  by  this  Act  (except 
that  this  provision  shall  not  be  construed 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  make  It  Impossible 
to  contract  or  make  other  arrangements 
with  private  attorneys  or  private  law  firms, 
or  with  legal  aid  societies  which  have  separ- 
ate public  defender  programs,  for  rendering 
legal  assistance  to  eligible  clients  under  this 
Act). 

Conference  Bill:  "(c)  Non-Federal  funds 
received  by  the  Corporation,  and  funds  re- 
ceived by  any  recipient  from  a  source  other 
than  the  Corporation,  shall  be  accounted  for 
and  reported  as  receipts  and  disbursements 
separate  and  distinct  from  Federal  funds, 
but  such  funds  received  for  the  provision 
of  legal  assistance  shall  not  be  expended  by 
recipients  for  any  purpoee  prohibited  by  this 
title;  except  that  this  provision  sbaU  not  be 
construed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
recipients  from  receiving  other  public  funds 
or  tribal  funds  (including  foundation  funds 
benefiting  Indians  or  Indian  tribes)  and  ex- 
pending them  in  accordance  with  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  provided,  or  to  pre- 
vent contracting  or  making  other  arrange- 
ments with  private  attorneys,  private  law 
firms,  or  other  state  or  local  entitles  of 
attorneys,  or  with  legal  aid  societies  having 
separate  public  defender  programs,  for  the 
provision  of  legal  assistance  to  eligible 
clients  under  thl.s  title. 

Comparison 

The  Conference  bUl  language  says  public 
funds  provided  to  recipients  from  sources 
other  than  the  Corporation  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  established  by  law 
for  Corporation  funds  and  activities. 


34.   INDiaxCT   rCOBtAL   ABSIBTAHCB 

House  BlU:  (No  Provision) 

Conference  BlU:  "Sec.  1012.  The  President 
may  direct  that  appropriate  support  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government  may  be 
made  avaUable  to  the  Corporation  in  carry- 
ing out  Ite  activiUee  under  this  title  to  the 
extent  not  Inconsistent  with  other  appUc- 
able  law. 

Comparison 

The  Conference  BlU  would  enable  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  make  available 
to  the  Corporation,  without  Congressional 
check,  unlimited  assistance  of  an  "in-kind" 
nature:  GSA  vehicles,  xerox  machines, 
printing  and  pubUcatlon,  vehlclea.  Federal 
telecommunications  services,  etc. 

29.    PERSONNEL    TRANSrER    AND    UNION 
AMENDMENTS 

House  BlU :  ( No  Provision) 

Conference  Bill:  .  .  .  Personnel  transfer- 
red to  the  Corporation  from  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  or  any  successor  au- 
thority shall  be  transferred  In  accordance 
with  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  and 
shall  not  be  reduced  in  compensation  for 
one  year  after  such  transfer,  except  for 
cause.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  or  the  head  of  any  successor 
authority  shall  take  whatever  action  is  nec- 
essary and  reasonable  to  seek  suitable  em- 
ployment for  personnel  who  do  not  transfer 
to  the  Corporation. 

(c)  Collective-bargaining  agreements  In 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
covering  employees  transferred  to  the  Cor- 
poration shall  continue  to  be  recognized  by 
the  Corporation  until  the  termination  date 
of  such  agreements,  or  until  mutually  modi- 
fied by  the  parties. 

Comparison 

The  Conference  Bill  locks  in  the  rather 
unusual  OEO  union  agreement  and  other 
regulations  related  to  the  operations  of  the 
new  Corporation. 


INFORMING     THE    PUBLIC     ABOUT 
NURSING  HOMES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  significant  press  release  from  the  Na- 
tional Consumers  League. 

Esther  Peterson,  president  of  the 
league,  has  announced  the  opening  of  a 
Health  Services  Information  Center  for 
Greater  Washington.  The  center  will 
make  available  to  consumers  "a  cen- 
tralized file  of  government  inspection 
records  evaluating  medical,  nursing,  tmd 
dietary  services  at  medicare  nursing 
homes"  in  this  area. 

The  league  will  provide  a  two-page 
digest  on  ownership  deficiencies  in  medi- 
cal and  nursing  services,  patient  mix,  nu- 
trition, fire  and  safety  status,  patient  ac- 
tivities, social  services,  prices,  and 
patient/staff  ratio. 

I  welcome  this  pilot  project  of  the  Na- 
tional Consumers  League  and  I  commend 
the  league  for  Its  initiative  in  expanding 
on  the  disclosure  provisions  of  H.R.  1. 

I  thoroughly  support  this  effort.  Last 
week  I  Introduced  S.  3507  which  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  take  precisely  those  same 
steps.  He  is  to  prepare  a  convenient  and 
readable  digest  of  State  surveys  and  in- 
spection reports  and  distribute  this  digest 
widely.  He  is  also  to  develop  a  rating  sys- 
tem based  on  these  same  data. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  efforts  such  as 
the  National  Consumer  League  has  un- 


dertaken are  absolutely  essential  both 
to  better  Inform  the  public  and  to  make 
long  term  care  facilities  more  account- 
able to  the  people  they  serve. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
league's  press  release  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  relesise 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Press  RBLSAax — National  Consitmers  Lxacur 

The  National  Consumers  League  today 
opened  a  pilot  consumer-operated  Health 
Services  Information  Center  for  Greater 
Washington.  For  the  first  time  anywhere  in 
the  nation,  the  Center  wUl  make  avaUable  to 
the  public  a  centralized  file  of  government 
inspection  records  evaluating  medical,  nurs- 
ing, and  dietary  services  at  Medicare  nurs- 
ing homes  in  a  selected  metropolitan  area. 

"The  consumer  wUl  now  be  able  to  make 
convenient  use  of  official  records  gathered  by 
the  government  and  paid  for  by  our  tax  dol- 
lars," declared  League  President  Esther  Pe- 
terson in  opening  the  Center.  "People  today 
don't  know  where  to  start  in  looking  for  a 
nursing  home.  This  is  the  place  to  start." 

Each  60-page  Medicare  report  has  been 
digested  by  the  League  into  two  pages  con- 
taining data  on  ownership,  deficiencies  in 
medical  and  nursing  services,  patient  mix, 
nutrition,  fire  and  safety  status,  patient  ac- 
tivities and  social  services.  The  League  has 
added  information  on  prices  tmd  patient/ 
staff  ratio.  Copies  of  Center  digests,  as  well 
as  actual  Medicare  reports,  wlU  be  avaUable 
to  consumers  at  10  cents  per  page. 

Mrs.  Peterson,  first  White  House  Consumer 
Adviser  under  President  Johnson,  noted  to- 
day that  the  Medicare  file  of  over  1500  pages 
would  have  cost  some  $400  to  copy — at  25 1 
per  page — had  not  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration waived  charges.  "We  welcome 
this  sign  of  SSA  cooperation  with  the  con- 
sumer, and  hope  that  it  wUl  blossom. "  she 
commented. 

The  Health  Services  Information  Center 
has  It  roots  In  attempts  by  consumers  and 
newsmen  to  obtain  nursing  home  inspection 
records  from  Medicare  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act,  a. id  in  laws  passed  by  Con- 
gress affirming  the  need  for  disclosure.  The 
first  Freedom-of-Informatlon  suit  to  free 
these  records  was  brought  by  Mr.  Schechter, 
Washington  editor  of  Hospital  Practice  maga- 
zine. Schechter,  a  board  member  of  the 
League,  has  been  Instrumental  In  establish- 
ing the  Center's  lUes. 

Besides  inspection  records  on  over  24  nurs- 
ing homes  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  north- 
em  Virginia  and  suburban  Maryland,  the 
Center  offers  a  list  of  Medicare  fee  ceilings  for 
reimbursement  of  specified  physician  servloea 
m  the  metropolitan  area.  This  list,  also  mad* 
accessible  to  the  public  for  the  first  time, 
can  be  used  as  a  yardstick  to  evaluate  charges 
for  medical,  surgical,  radiological,  clinical 
laboratory,  and  medical  appliance  services. 

Groups  elsewhere  In  the  country,  including 
the  PhUadelphla-based  Gray  Panthers,  have 
expressed  Interest  In  expanding  the  League's 
efforts  to  make  health  service  data  accessible 
to  the  pubUc.  The  League  is  now  preparing  a 
manual  on  how  to  set  up  a  consumer  health 
Information  center. 

The  National  Council  of  Senior  Cltlzena 
has  endorsed  this  pioneering  project.  The 
Greater  Washington  Area  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens,  led  by  Mrs.  Oenevleve  Johnson, 
plans  to  funnel  resxUts  of  site  visits  to  the 
League  files. 

"This  Center  la  only  In  Its  beginning 
phase."  Mrs.  Peterson  explained  today.  '"To 
these  Medicare  records  and  digests,  updated 
arnually.  we  will  add  observations  from  con- 
sumers, nursing  home  officials,  and  other 
professionals. 

"Obviously,  officials  Inspection  records  are 
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an  Independent  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion, giving  tome  quick  ImpreMloiu  of 
major  tames  which  are  raiaed  by  the  so- 
called  "compromtM  bill." 

An  exhavMtlvf>  ctjmp»rt.v>n  of  the 
House  bill,  as  passed,  and  as  modinsd  hy 
the  confcrcnes.  has  now  been  completed. 
I  b«U«T«  It  furttMr  fortmas  what  Z  said 
before.  HUs  Is  a  Mil  wliloh  would  author- 
laa  public  funding  to  a  private  organisa- 
tion, at  the  rate  of  $100  mlllloo  per  year. 
The  private  Lacal  Saivloes  Corporation, 
so  asfabUihad.  could— in  turn — assign  re- 
sources to  other  organisations  even  fur- 
ther removed  from  pubUc  accountability. 
The  safeguards  of  the  House  bill  have 
been  seriously  eroded:  and  the  permls- 
slveneas  of  the  Senate  blU  has  been  re- 
tained. 

I  believe  that  excessive  and  unaccount- 
able grants  of  power  are  wrong,  whether 
made  by  Presidents  or  to  politicized  legal 
services  attorneys. 

This  detailed  comparison  cites  some  25 
important  differences  In  HJl-  7324.  as 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  June  21,  1973,  and  as  modified  by  the 
Senate-House  conference  committee  re- 
port of  May  8.  1974.  On  each  point,  the 
text  of  the  House  bill  Is  dted  first,  and 
followed  by  the  text  of  the  conference 
bin.  while  a  short  comparison  points  up 
the  slgniflcance. 

ICr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  comparison  of  25  impor- 
tant differences  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial wsu  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
oso.  as  follows : 
CoMPABUow  or  26  luro^TMin  DxrnauircKa  nt 

H.B.  7834,  AS  Passkb  bt  thx  Hottsx  or  Rzp- 

BKBXNTATIWS     ON     JtTICB     21,     1973,     UTD     AM 
MODlnXD    BT    THX    SOTATK-HOUBS    CdfrOi- 

Bvcm  CoMwrna   Ripoet  or   Mat   8,   1974 


House  BlU:  To  estatdish  a  Legal  Servloea 
Corporation  and  for  Other  piirpoeee.  Be  it 
enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Bep- 
reaentatlves  of  the  United  States  of  America 
In  Ccmgreaa  aaaembled.  That  thle  Act  may 
be  cited  aa  the  "Legal  Services  Corporation 
Act". 

Conference  Bill :  Tliat  this  Act  may  be  ctted 
as  the  "Legal  Services  Corporation  Act  of 
1974". 

Sec.  3.  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  title:  "Title  X — 
Legal  Services  Corporation  Act." 

The  Conference  Bill  places  the  Corpora- 
tion under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
The  House  Bill  would  have  made  the  legal 
services  program  free  Of  the  EOA,  and  free 
of  the  Implication  that  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  PubUo  Welfare,  rather  than  the 
OonmUtcee  on  the  Judiciary,  should  have 
oversight. 

a.  STATKicxirr  or  ruaroas 

House  BlU:  (No  Provision) 

Conference  BUI:  "Statement  of  Findings 
and  Declaration  of  Purpoee 

"Sec.  1001.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

"(1)  there  Is  a  need  to  provide  equal  ac- 
cess to  the  system  of  Justice  in  our  Nation 
tox  Individuals  who  seek  redress  of  griev- 
ances; 

"(3)  tbere  is  a  heed  to  provide  high  quaUty 
legal  Mststanoe  to  tboee  who  would  be 
otherwise  unable  to  afford  adequate  legal 
counsel  and  continue  tlie  present  vital 
legal  services  program; 


"(3)  providing  legal  assistance  to  thcee 
who  face  an  economic  barrier  to  adequate 
legal  oo«ineel  wlU  serve  beet  the  ends  of 
Justice; 

"(*)  tor  many  of  our  ottlaena.  the  avall- 
"'"'•;•  -'  ■.'"t^]  *c-.loei4  hn»  r».'T..--i*U  riitli 
In  our  government  of  laws; 

"(•)  to  preesrve  lu  strength,  the  legal 
■ervioee  program  must  be  kept  free  from 
the  inWuenoe  of  or  use  by  it  of  politioal 
preeaurea:  and 

"(S)  lawyen  providing  sueb  ■ervlces  must 
have  full  freedom  to  protect  Um  bMt  tn- 
teresu  of  their  oUenu  m  keeping  with  tiae 
Code  of  Prnfeeeliiiial  ■sapoastbrnty,  the  Can- 
otu  of  Cthloa,  and  the  bigb  standards  ot  ttie 
legal  profeaakm. 

ComparUon 
There  ts  no  such  section  In  the  House  Bill 
Tbe  language  of  the  Oonferenoe  Bill  is  In- 
cluded to  oonvey  a  presumption  of  leKtslative 
intent  "to  continue  the  preeent  vital  legal 
services  program."  implying  sanction  of  ex- 
isting regulations,  procedures,  policy  goals, 
and  organisational  beneflclarles.  It  U  also 
intended  to  imply  a  "full  freedom"  from 
aooountablltty  to  elected  repreeenUtlvee  of 
the  people,  seemingly  establishing  a  prefer- 
ence for  aocountabUlty  to  the  utteranoee  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  with  reepect 
to  behsvior  and  policy  issuee  not  spedflcally 
defined  in  the  Act. 

s.  i»78  LxqrnDATioir  or  coapoaAnoN 
House  BlU:  (d)  The  corporaUon  created 
under  this  Act  ahaU  be  deemed  to  have 
fulflUed  the  purposes  and  objectives  set 
forth  In  this  Act,  and  shaU  be  Uquldated  on 
June  30,  1978;  unless  sooner  terminated  by 
Act  of  Congress. 
Conference  BlU:  (No  Provision) 

CcfmparUon 
The  Conference  Bm  eliminates  thU  pro- 
vtMon  of  the  House  BlU  and  would  make 
the  Corporation  a  permanent  bureaucratic 
Institution,  Uke  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, ratber  than  an  experlnaental  entity, 
Uke  OBO,  more  readUy  subject  to  reform. 


the  members  of  the  advisory  coimcU  ahaU 
be  choeen  from  among  the  lawyers  admitted 
to  practice  in  the  State  and  the  members 
of  the  oouncU  sbaU  be  subject  to  ^nnii«^  re- 
appointment. 

>^W^U«1«1MJ*    t^Ui.  Mr  .Lain    BLI    w^^M.m^ 

after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board,  the 
Boejtl  shall  request  the  Oovemor  of  each 
Stau  to  appoiat  a  nine-member  advisory 
oouncU  for  such  atAte  A  laajorUy  of  the 
members  of  the  advisory  oounell  shaU  be 
appointed,  after  recommendatloiu  have  been 
reeelved  from  the  BtaU  Bar  Aasoelatlon,  from 
among  tt»e  lawyers  admitted  to  praetlee  in 
the  Stau,  and  tAe  membenblp  of  the  ooun- 
eU  shall  be  subjeot  to  annual  reappointment. 
Com  parboil 
The  House  BUI  gives  the  Ooveraor  a  free 
band.  The  Oonferenoe  BiU  requires  that  the 
Oovernor  await  reoommendatUms  from  the 
Stau  Bar  AsaoolatloQ  before  acting,  insofar 
as  the  lawyer  members  of  the  advisory  ooun- 
cU  are   concerned. 

T .  raoTscnoi*  or  iMcmcBurr  valuss 

House  BUl:    (No  Provision) 

Conference  BUI:  "(3)  No  political  test  or 
political  qualification  shaU  be  used  In  select- 
ing, appointing,  promoting,  or  taking  any 
other  personnel  action  with  req>ect  to  any 
offlcer,  agent,  or  employee  of  the  Corporation 
or  of  any  recipient,  or  in  selecting  or  moni- 
toring any  grantee,  contractor,  or  person  or 
entity  receiving  financial  aaslstance  under 
this  title. 

Comparison 

There  Is  ao  comparable  language  In  the 
Houee  BlU.  The  effect  of  this  provision  Is  to 
prevent  the  Corporation  boards  of  directors 
from  dealing  with  organlsatleDal  recipients 
or  employees  on  the  heels  at  the  poUtlcal 
beliefs  which  they  favor.  This  works  two 
ways:  In  blocking  the  ImposlUon  from  above 
of  policy  goals:  and  In  preventing  interfer- 
ence by  elected  offlclaU  with  the  political  ob- 
JecUvee  being  advanced  by  recipient  pro- 
grtuns  and  their  self-constituted  governing 
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«.  nsM  or  omcB  _..^^'**"' 

House  BlU:  For  ptirpoees  of  this  subsec-  ''••  »tatwcknt  or  NON-rsDKBAX,  ACOotnrrABUJTT 
tlon,  the  term  of  office  of  the  Initial  mem- 
bers of  the  board  shaU  be  coznputed  from 


the  date  of  ex^tctment  of  this  Act. 

Oouferenee  Bill:  The  term  of  initial  mem- 
bers shall   be  cotaputed   from   the  date  of 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Board. 
Compariton, 

Under  the  House  BlU.  five  of  eleven  board 
members  would  likely  come  up  for  reappoint- 
ment In  1978.  Under  the  conference  blU,  it 
is  likely  that  terms  would  expire  near  the 
beginning  of  tJ»e  next  Presidential  term.  In 
1977. 

••  APPOximcBrr  or  aoaao  ckaismah 
Hoase  BlU:  (d)  The  President  shall  select 
from-  among   the    voting   members   of    the 
board  a  elmlrman,  who  ahaU  serve  for  a  term 
of  one  year. 

Conference  BlU:  "(d)  The  President  ahaU 
select  from  among  the  voting  members  of 
the  Board  a  chairman,  who  shall  serve  for 
a  term  of  three  years.  Thereafter,  the  Board 
ShaU  annuaUy  elect  a  chairman  from  among 
Its  voting  members. 

ComparUon 
Under  the  House  BlU.  accountabUlty  would 
be  Increaaed  by  permanently  reposing  in  the 
Presklent  of  the  United  SUtes  power  to  des- 
ignate the  Chairman  of  the  Corporation's 
Board  of  Directors.  The  Conference  BUI 
wotUd.  after  the  first  appointment,  let  the 
Corporation  board  chooee  Its  own  Chairman. 

S.  CHOICX  or  STATS  AOVIBOBT  COTTKCXL 

House  BUI:  (f)  Within  six  siontl)s  teUow- 
tng  thw  i^ypolntment  of  aU  members  of  the 
boaid.  the  board  shaU  request  the  Ooveraor 
of  each  State  to  i^ipoint  a  nlne-memter  ad- 
visory oouncU  for  hU  State.  A  majority  of 


House  BlU:  (No  Provision). 

Conference  BlU:  "(e)(1)  Except  as  other- 
wise speclflcaUy  provided  In  this  title,  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Corporation  ahaU  not 
be  considered  officers  or  employees,  and  the 
Corporation  shall  not  be  considered  a  de- 
partment, agency,  or  Instrumentality,  of  the 
Federal  Oovernment. 

Oompariaon 

No  xxnnparaMe  House  language.  The  Con- 
ference BlU  language  is  Intended  to  assure 
that  the  accountabUlty  of  the  corporation  to 
Ooi\gres8  and  the  President  is  limited  to  the 
areas  speclflcaUy  set  forth  in  the  ClU. 
s.  sTATxscxirr  or  gxamt  ams  coirrsACT  powsss 

House  BtU:  (1)  To  make  grants  to,  and  to 
contract  with.  Indlvlduats;  partnerships, 
firms,  organizations,  corporations.  State  and 
local  governments,  and  other  appropriate 
entitles  (referred  to  in  this  Act  as  "recip- 
ients") for  the  purpoee  of  providing  legal 
assistance  tg  eligible  clients; 

(3)  To  acSept  In  the  name  of  the  corpora- 
tion, and  employ  or  dispose  erf  In  furthM-- 
anoe  oi.  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  any  money 
or  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tan- 
gible or  lntangll>le.  received  by  gift,  devise, 
bequest,  or  otherwise:  and 

(3)  To  undertake  directly  and  not  by  grant 
or  contract  the  ft^owlng  activities  relating  to 
the  delivery  of  legal  asaistanoe — 

(A)  research,  (B)  tralnli^  and  technical 
aaslstance,  and  (C)  to  serve  as  a  clearing- 
house tar  inforraatlqii. 

Omference  Bill:  "(i)  (A)  to  provide  finan- 
cial aaatstance  to  qualified  programs  furnish- 
ing legal  assattanoe  to  eligible  clients,  and  to 
make  grants  to  and  contracts  with — 


■■(1)  Individuals,  partnerships,  firms,  cor- 
porations, and  nonprofit  orgaiiUations,  and 

"111)  State  and  local  governmente  (only 
upcr  !ippllo»tlr»n  by  an  aoproprlate  State  or 

determination  by  the  Board  that  the  arrange- 
ments to  \m  made  by  such  agency  or  insti- 
tution will  provide  services  which  will  not 
be  proN-ldeci  adequately  through  non-govern- 
mental arrangements), 

(A)  for  the  purpoee  of  providing  legal  %m- 
sUtanoe  to  eligible  cllenU  under  this  title, 
and  (B)  to  make  svich  other  grants  and  mn- 
tnwts  as  are  necessary  to  carry  rnit  the  pur- 
pose* and  provisions  of  this  title 

'(8)  to  provide,  either  dlrecUy  or  by 
grant  or  contract  for — "(A)  research  ( in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  3* 
of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act  of 
19741. 

"(B)  training,  and  "(C)  Information  clear- 
inghouse acUvities  relating  to  the  provUlon 
of  legal  assistance  under  this  title,  and  for 
the  technical  assistance  in  connection  with 
the  provision  of  legal  asslsUnce  to  eligible 
clients. 

Comparison 

The  House  bUl  would  limit  grants  and 
contracts  to  those  made  "for  the  purpose  of 
providing  legal  assistance  to  eligible  cUenU" 
and  would  prevent  the  funding  of  "training 
and  technical  assistance"  backup  centers,  re- 
quiring also  that  research  and  clearinghouse 
functions  be  i>erformed  under  the  authority 
and  restrictions  of  the  Corporation  itself. 
which  are  more  substantial  than  those  of 
recipients.  The  Conference  Bill  would  more 
broadly  authorize  grants  and  contracts  for 
"Individuals,  partnerships,  firms,  corpora- 
tions, and  nonprofit  organizations"  and 
allow  such  others  "as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this 
title."  The  Conference  bUl  !s  significantly 
different  also  In  that,  except  for  research 
functions,  it  would  perpetuate  the  backup 
centers  indefinitely  and  bar  aid  tio  State  and 
local  governments  for  legal  assistance  ac- 
tivities, except  where  there  is  a  special  de- 
termination that  such  State  and  local  roles 
would  be  necessary  to  supplement  (rather 
than  replace)  privately  controUed  staff 
attorney  projects. 

•Sec.  3.  (a)(1)  Subject  to  the  provUlons 
of  paragraph  (3).  the  authority  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  under  section  lOOe(a) 
(3)  (A)  of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act 
(title  X  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964)  to  make  grants  or  enter  Into  contracts 
for  research  In  connection  with  the  provision 
of  legal  asautance  to  eligible  clients  ahaU 
terminate  on  January  1,  1976. 

(2)  During  the  period  June  30,  1976, 
through  January  1,  1976,  the  Congress  may  by 
concurrent  resolution  act  with  respect  to  the 
duration  of  authority  contained  In  such  sec- 
tion 1008(a)(3)(A).  U  the  Congress  has 
failed  to  take  any  such  action  that  author- 
ity shall  automatlcaUy  be  extended  untu 
January  1,  1977. 

(b)  In  order  to  assist  the  Congress  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
■ectlon,    the    Corporation    shaU    conduct    a 


•Sec.  1011.  The  Corporation  shall  pre- 
scribe procedtires  to  Insure  that — (1)  finan- 
cial assistance  under  this  title  shaU  not  be 
suspended  unless  the  grantee,  contractor,  or 
person  or  entity  receiving  financial  assistance 
under  this  title  has  been  given  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  to  show  cause  why 
•uch  action  should  not  Ise  taken:  and  (3) 
financial  assistance  under  this  title  shaU  not 
be  terminated,  an  application  for  refunding 
ShaU  not  be  denied,  and  a  suspension  of 
financial  assistance  shall  not  be  continued 
for  longer  than  thirty  days,  unless  the 
grantee,  contractor,  or  person  or  entity  re- 
ceiving financial  assistance  under  this  title 
bas  been  afforded  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  timely,  full,  and  fair 
tiearlng. 
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thorough  study  of  the  efficiency  and  economy 
of  the  use  of  grants  or  oontracts  lor  research 
In  connection  with  the  support  of  the  pro- 
vision of  legal  aaslstance  to  eligible  clientn 
•»->  ...ji,uitu">iicu  ironi  tiie  airect  provision  of 
such  research  by  the  Corporation.  The  Cor- 
poration shall  report  to  the  Congress  and 
the  President  not  later  than  June  30.  1978. 
on  the  findings  of  the  studv  required  by  this 
subsection,  loijether  with  iiuch  recommenda- 
tloiLv  inrhidlng  rrc.  mmendatlons  for  addi- 
tional legUlaUon,  a«  the  Corporation  deems 
appropriate 

10.    TTaMXNATION    paocsBua^ 

House  BUJ :  (b)(1)  The  corporation  aball 
have  authority  to  insure  the  compliance  of 
reciplenu  and  their  employees  with  the  pro- 
visions of  thU  Act  and  the  rulee,  regulations 
and  guidelines  promulgated  pursuant  to 
thU  Act,  and  to  terminate,  after  a  hearing, 
financial  support  to  a  recipient  which  fails 
to  comply 

Conference  BlU  "(b)  (  n  The  Corporation 
shall  have  authority  to  inaure  the  com- 
pliance of  recipients  and  their  employees 
with  the  provisions  of  thU  title  and  the 
rules,  regulatlon-s,  and  guidelines  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  this  title,  and  to  ter- 
minate, after  a  hearing  in  accordance  with 
section  ion*  of  thU  title,  financial  support 
to  a  recipient  which  falls  to  comply. 
Cornparison 

The  privilege  of  Corporation-funded  pro- 
grams to  continue  is  more  substantial  under 
the  Conference  BlU  than  under  the  House 
BUl.  with  a  greater  burden  on  the  part  of 
the  Corporation  to  set  forth  evidence  of 
violations  by  recipients  before  the  Corpora- 
tion is  pennltted  to  discontinue  funding. 
This  ts  a  very  Important  distinction,  af- 
fecting the  relevance  and  enforceabUlty  of 
all    the    law's    sanctions    and    prohibitions. 

n.    PICKET,    BOYCOTT,    STSIKK 

House  BUl:  (5)  The  corporation  shaU  In- 
sure that  its  employees  and  employees  of  re- 
cipients, which  employeee  receive  a  majority 
of  their  annual  professional  Income  from 
legal  assistance  imder  this  Act,  shaU,  whUe 
engaged  in  activities  carried  on  by  the  cor- 
poration or  by  a  recipient,  refrain  from  par- 
ticipation in,  and  refralri  from  encourage- 
ment of  others  to  participate  In  any  picket- 
ing, boycott,  or  strike,  and  shaU  at  all  Umee 
during  the  period  of  their  enyjloyment  re- 
frain from  participation  in.  and  refrain  from 
encouragement  of  others  to  participate  in: 
(A)  rioting  or  clvU  disturbance;  (B)  any 
form  of  activity  which  is  In  violation  of  an 
outstanding  Injxmctlon  of  any  Federal,  Stote. 
or  local  court;  or  (C)  any  lUegal  activity  The 
board,  within  ninety  days  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  BhaU  Issue  giUdellnes  to 
provide  for  the  enforcement  of  this  subsec- 
tion; such  giUdeUnes  shall  include  criteria 
(1)  for  suspension  of  legal  assistance  support 
imder  this  Act,  (U)  Jor  8uspensij>n  or  termi- 
nation of  compenaa90n«>tQ,,eaf^mployee  of 
the  corporation,  and  (Ul)  which  shall  be 
used  by  recipients  In  any  action  by  them  for 
the  8ii^>enslon  or  termination  of  their  em- 
ployees, for  vlcdattons  of  this  sutieectlon. 

Conference  BlU:  "(6)  The  Ocuporatlon 
ShaU  Insure  that  (A)  no  employee  of  the 
Corporation  or  of  any  recipient  (except  as 
permitted  by  law  In  connection  with  such 
employee's  own  employment  situation), 
while  carrying  out  legal  aaslstance  activities 
under  this  title,  engage  In,  or  encourage 
others  to  engage  in,  any  public  demonstra- 
tion or  picketing,  boycott,  or  strike;  and  (B) 
no  such  employee  shall,  at  any  time,  engage 
In,  or  encourage  others  to  engage  in,  any  of 
the  foUowlng  activities:  (1)  any  rioting  or 
dvU  dl&ttirbance,  (U)  any  activity  which  is 
In  violation  of  any  outstanding  Injunction  of 
any  court  erf  competent  Jtirlsdlctlon,  (Ul)  any 
other  lUegal  activity,  or  (Iv)  any  Intentional 
Identification  of  the  Corporation  or  any  re- 
cipient with  any  poUtlcal  activity  prcd^blted 
by  section  1007(a)  (6)  of  this  Act.  The  Board. 


within  ninety  days  after  its  first  meeting, 
shall  issue  rules  and  regtUatlons  to  provide 
for  the  enforcement  of  this  paragraph  and 
section  in07f<»w^>  nf  ♦^^•-  *»•♦  wm-v,  --.i^ 
ShaU  Include  aotong  avaUahie  renoadlea.  pro- 
visions In  accordanoe  with  the  types  of  pro- 
cedures prescribed  la  the  provUions  of  sec- 
tion 1011  of  this  Act.  for  suspension  of  legal 
aaslstance  supported  under  thU  OUe,  sus- 
pension of  an  employee  of  the  Corporation 
or  of  any  employee  of  any  recipient  ^y  such 
recipient,  and,  after  other  remedial  measures 
have  been  exhausted  and  after  a  hearing  m 
accordance  with  eecUon  lOli  of  this  Act,  the 
termination  of  such  aaslstanoe  or  employ- 
ment, as  deemed  appropriate  for  the  viola- 
tion in  question. 

Compttriaon 

The  Conference  BiU  introduce*  a  signifi- 
cant loophole  to  the  House  safeguard  by 
sanctioning  aid  to  such  activity  by  project 
employeee  whenever  "pennltted  by  law  in 
connection  with  such  employee's  own  em- 
ployment situation."  Resort  to  picketing, 
boycotts,  or  strikes  may  be  legal,  whUe  re-' 
malnlng  Inappropriate  for  public  subsidy. 

IS.  nrvoLVXicxirr  n*  stats  baixot  issttxs 

House  BIU:  (4)  Neither  the  corporation 
nor  any  recipient  shaU  contribute  or  make 
available  corporate  funds  or  program  per- 
sonnel or  equipment  for  use  In  advocating 
or  opposing  any  ballot  measures,  Inltlatlvee, 
referendums,  or  similar  measures. 

Conference  BIU:  "(4)  Neither  the  Corpora- 
tion nor  any  recipient  shaU  contribute  or 
make  avaUable  ccxporate  funds  or  program 
personnel  or  equipment  for  use  in  advocat- 
ing or  opposing  any  '^aUot  meastiree,  Initia- 
tives, or  referendums.  However,  an  attorney 
may  provide  legal  advice  and  representation 
as  an  attorney  to  any  eligible  client  with  re- 
spect to  such  cUent's  legal  rights. 
Comparison 

The  Conference  BIU  language  Introduoee 
a  significant  loophole  to  substantlaUy  negate 
the  House  safeguard.  Since  activist  groups 
with  a  vital  interest  In  the  outcome  of  state 
baUot  Initiatives,  recalls,  and  referenda,  are 
eligible  cUents  under  the  blU,  much  woiUd 
be  permitted  with  respect  to  "representa- 
tion." 

1 3 .  REIMSURaEMXNT  OV  rNNOCTNT  PABTIXS  SUES 

House  Bill;  (c)  If  an  action  is  commenced 
by  the  corporation  or  by  a  recipient  and  a 
final  Judgment  Is  rendered  In  favor  of  the 
defendant  and  against  the  corporation's  or 
recipient's  plaintiff,  the  court  may  upon 
proper  motion  by  the  defendant  award  rea- 
sonable costs  and  legal  fees  Incurred  by  the 
defendant  In  defense  of  the  action,  and  such 
costs  shall  bo  directly  paid  by  the  corpora- 
tion. 

Conference  BUl:  "(f)  If  an  action  is  com- 
menced by  the  Corporation  or  by  a  recipient 
and  a  final  order  is  entered  in  fsvor  of  the 
defendant  and  against  the  Corporation  or  a 
recipient's  plaintiff,  the  court  may,  upon 
motion  by  the  defendant  and  upon  a  finding 
by  the  court  that  the  action  was  commenced 
or  pursued  for  the  sole  purpose  of  harass- 
ment of  the  defendant  or  that  the  Corpora- 
tion or  a  recipient  plaintiff  maUclously 
abused  legal  process,  enter  an  order  (which 
ShaU  be  appealable  before  being  made  final) 
awarding  reasonable  costs  and  legal  fees  In- 
curred by  the  defendant  in  defense  of  the 
action,  except  when  in  contravention  of  a 
State  law,  a  rule  of  court,  or  a  statute  of 
general  appllcabUlty.  Any  such  costs  and 
fees  shall  be  directly  paid  by  the  Corporation. 
Comparison 

Under  the  Conference  BlU,  Innocent  par- 
ties sued  would  have  to  prove  harassment  or 
maUce  before  they  could  have  their  legal 
costs  reimbursed. 

14.  OTTTSmC  FXACTICX  OT  UIW 

Hotise  BIU:  (4)  Insure  that  attorneys,  em- 
ployed f  uU  time  In  legal  asKsUnoe  activities 
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R4>portad  tn  whole  or  In  pert  by  th«  cat- 
poratton,  rapreaent  only  eligible  cUenta  uxd 
rrtr&ln  from  ixj  outsUe  pntctlce  of  law; 

CoBfatvnee  Bni:  "(4)  liurare  that  attorneys 
•mplOTMl  tvM  time  In  legal  aaaUtanoe  actlvi- 
tlee  nqtported  in  major  part  by  the  Corpora- 
tion refrain  from  (A)  any  compensated 
outttde  practice  of  law,  and  (B)  any  un- 
compenaated  outalde  practice  of  law  except 
aa  authorized  in  guidelines  promulgated  by 
the  Corporation; 

Com-pariaon 

The  Conference  Bill's  language  making 
pooBlble  "uncompensated"  outside  practice  of 
law  undermlnee  the  intention  of  the  House 
to  block  evasion  of  restrictions  applicable 
to  staff  attorneys  on  the  cover  story  that  the 
prohibited  conduct  occurred  on  the  attor- 
ney's own  time,  as  part  of  his  "outside  prac- 
tice." 

IS.    LOBBTINO 

Hruse  Bill:  (6)  Insure  that  no  funds  made 
available  to  recipients  by  the  corporation 
shall  be  used  at  any  time,  directly  or  In- 
directly, to  undertake  to  Influence  any  execu- 
tive order  or  similar  promulgation  of  any 
Federal,  State,  or  local  agency,  or  to  under- 
take to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of 
legislation  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  any  State  or  local  legislative 
bodies,  except  that  the  personnel  of  any 
recipient  may  (A)  testify  or  make  a  state- 
ment when  formally  requested  to  do  so  by 
a  governmental  agency  or  by  a  legislative 
body  or  a  committee  or  member  thereof,  or 
(B)  In  the  course  of  providing  legal  assist- 
ance to  an  eligible  client  (pursuant  to  gulde- 
Unes  promulgated  by  the  corporation)  make 
representations  necessary  to  such  assistance 
with  respect  to  any  executive  order  or  sim- 
ilar promulgation  and  testify  or  make  other 
neoeaaary  representations  to  a  load  govern- 
mental entity; 

Conference  BUI:  "(5)  Insure  that  no  funds 
made  available  to  recipients  by  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  used  at  any  time,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  to  Influence  the  Issuance,  amend- 
ment, or  revocation  of  any  executive  order 
of  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  agency,  or  to 
undertake  to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat 
of  any  legislation  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  or  by  any  State  or  local  legisla- 
tive bodies,  except  where — 

"(A)  representation  by  an  attorney  as  an 
attorney  for  any  eligible  client  Is  necessary  to 
the  provision  of  legal  advice  and  representa- 
tion with  respect  to  such  client's  legal  rights 
and  re^KjnslbUltles  (which  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  permit  a  recipient  or  an  attorney 
to  solicit  a  client  for  the  pvirpose  of  making 
such  representation  possible,  or  to  solicit  a 
group  with  respect  to  matters  of  general  con- 
cam  to  a  broad  class  of  persons  as  distin- 
guished from  acting  on  behalf  of  any  par- 
ticular cUent):  or 

"(B)  a  governmental  agency,  a  legisla- 
tive body,  a  committee,  or  a  member  thereof 
requests  personnel  of  any  recipient  to  make 
representations  thereto; 

Compariaon 

The  Conference  Bill  permits  attorneys  "to 
undertake  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat 
of  legislation"  where  such  pertains  to  repre- 
sentation of  an  eligible  client.  Again,  the 
fact  that  issue  advocacy  organizations  are 
"eligible  clients"  negates  the  very  Important 
House  safeguard. 

IS.  Kxnrw  or  appkals 

House  Bill:  (7)  Bstabllsh  guidelines  for 
consideration  of  possible  appeals,  to  be  Im- 
plemented by  each  recipient  to  Insure  the 
efficient  utilization  of  resources;  except  that 
such  guidelines  shall  In  no  way  Interfere  with 
the  attorney's  responsibilities: 

Conference  Bill :  "(7)  require  recipients  to 
establish  guidelines,  consistent  with  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  the  corporation,  for 
a  system  for  review  of  appeals  to  insure  the 
efficient  utilization  of  resources  and  to  avoid 


fMv(doaa  appeals  (except  that  such  guide- 
lines or  regulations  shall  tn  no  way  interfere 
with  attorneys'  professional  responsibilities) ; 
ComjxtrUon 
Development  of  guidelines  for  appeals  is 
a  prerogative  of  the  Corporation  board  of 
directors  under  the  House  bill;  It  Is  left  to 
the  recipients  themselves  under  the  Con- 
ference Bill. 

17.    BAM   ON    SUSPENSION    OF   FUNDINC 

House  Bill :  (No  Provision) . 

Conference  Bill:  "(9)  Insure  that  every 
grantee,  contractor,  or  person  or  entity  re- 
ceiving flnanclal  assistance  under  this  title 
or  predecessor  authority  under  this  Act 
which  flies  with  the  Corporation  a  timely 
application  for  refiindlng  Is  provided  Interim 
funding  necessary  to  maintain  its  ctirrent 
level  of  activities  \intll  (A)  the  application 
for  refunding  has  been  approved  and  funds 
pursuant  thereto  received,  or  (B)  the  appli- 
cation for  refunding  has  been  finally  denied 
In  accordance  with  section  1011  of  this  Act; 
and 

Compariaan 

No  comparable  House  provision.  This  lan- 
guage in  the  Conference  Bill  would  bar  s\un- 
mary  suspensions  of  funding  by  the  Corpo- 
ration, even  for  flagrant  violations  of  law  or 
regulation.  It  makes  suspensions  under  the 
Corporation  almost  as  difficult  as  termina- 
tions are  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  legal  Services  provisions  for  OEO. 
18.  raisoNXBs  biobts 

House  Bill:  (b)  No  funds  made  available 
by  the  corporation  under  this  Act,  either  by 
grant  or  contract,  may  be  used — 

(1)  To  provide  legal  assistance  with  re- 
spect to  any  fee-generating  case  (except  In 
accordance  with  guidelines  promulgated  by 
the  corporation ) ,  to  provide  legal  assistance 
with  respect  to  any  criminal  proceeding  or 
to  provide  legal  assistance  In  civil  actions  to 
persons  who  have  been  convicted  of  criminal 
charge  where  the  civil  action  arises  out  of 
alleged  acts  or  failures  to  act  connected  with 
the  criminal  conviction  and  Is  brought 
against  an  officer  of  the  court  or  against  a 
law  enf  (Mtxment  official; 

Conference  Bill:  "(b)  No  funds  made  avail- 
able by  the  Corporation  under  this  title, 
either  by  grant  or  contract,  may  be  used — 
(1)  To  provide  legal  assistance  with  respect 
to  any  fee-generating  case  (except  in  ac- 
cordance with  guidelines  promulgated  by  the 
corporation),  to  provide  legal  assistance  with 
respect  to  any  criminal  proceeding,  or  to 
provide  legal  assistance  In  civil  actions  to 
persons  who  have  been  convicted  of  a  crim- 
inal charge  where  the  civil  action  arises  out 
of  alleged  acts  or  failures  to  act  for  the  pur- 
pose of  challenging  the  validity  of  the  crlml* 
nal  conviction  and  is  brought  against  an 
officer  of  the  court  or  afialnst  a  law  enforce* 
ment  official; 

Cofmpariaon. 

The    Ho\ise    ban    on    "prisoners    rights" 
activity  relating  to  conditions  of  Incarcera- 
tion Is  negated  by  the  Conference  Bill. 
19.  pmuc  nmixsT  law  fibms 

House  Bill:  (3)  To  award  grants  to  or 
enter  Into  contracts  with  any  private  law 
flrm  which  expends  fifty  per  centiun  or  more 
of  Its  resources  and  time  litigating  Issues 
either  in  the  broad  Interests  of  a  majority 
of  the  public  or  in  the  collective  Interests  of 
the  poor,  or  both; 

Conference  Bill:  "(3)  to  award  grants  to 
or  enter  into  contracts  with  any  private  law 
flrm  which  expends  flfty  percent  or  more  of 
Its  resources  and  time  litigating  Issues  In 
the  broad  Interests  of  a  majority  of  the 
public; 

Compariaon 

The  Intended  House  Bill  ban  on  aid  to 
Issue-advocacy,    "legislation    by    litigation" 


public  interest  law  firms  Is  undermined  by 
Conference  BUI  language  which  strikes  the 
prohibition  on  firms  which  devote  fifty  per- 
cent or  more  of  their  resources  "In  the  col- 
lective Intereeta  of  the  poor." 

ao.  jxtvknuje  axpaxsKNTATioN 

Bouse  BUI:  (6)  To  provide  legal  assistance 
under  this  Act  to  any  person  under  eighteen 
years  of  age  without  the  written  request  of 
one  of  such  person's  parents  or  guardians  or 
any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  except 
In  chUd  abuse  cases,  custody  proceedings, 
and  PINS  proceedings; 

Conference  BUI:  "(4)  to  provide  legal  as- 
sistance under  this  title  to  any  un- 
emanclpated  person  of  less  than  eighteen 
years  of  age,  except  (A)  with  the  written 
request  of  one  of  such  person's  parents  or 
guardians,  (B)  upon  the  request  of  a  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction,  (C)  In  chUd  abuse 
cases,  cxistody  proceedings,  persons  In  need 
of  supervision  (PINS)  proceedings,  or  cases 
Involving  the  Initiation,  continuation,  or 
conditions  of  Institutionalization  or  (D) 
where  necessary  for  the  protection  of  such 
person  for  the  purpose  of  securing,  or  pre- 
venting  the  loss  of,  benefits  or  securing,  or 
preventing  the  loss  or  imposition  of,  services 
under  law  or  In  cases  not  Involving  the 
chUd's  parent  or  guardian  as  a  defendant  or 
respondent. 

Compariaon 

The  exceptions  set  forth  In  the  Conference 
Bill  negate  the  House  BUI  with  respect  to 
criminal  cases  involving  persons  under  eigh- 
teen (a  very  important  negation) ,  cases  where 
the  parents  are  not  parties  to  the  suit  (an 
almost  totally  sweeping  exception) ,  and  cases 
involving  "services"  to  which  the  child  Is 
entitled  (like  abortions) .  As  a  result  of  the 
Conference  BiU  negations,  the  attorney  Is 
superimposed  over  the  parent  In  deciding 
whether  the  cbUd  shaU  have  legal  representa- 
tlon. 

ai.  OONTBOL  or  FROJXCT  »f"1l'»ll 

House  BUI:  (c)  In  making  grants  or  enter- 
ing into  contracts  for  legal  assistance,  the 
corporation  shall  insure  that  any  recipient 
organised  aolely  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
legal  assistance  to  eligible  clients  la  gor- 
emed  by  a  body  at  least  two-thirds  of  which 
consists  of  lawyers  who  are  members  of  the 
bar  of  a  State  In  which  the  legal  aaalstanoe 
Is  to  be  provided  (except  pursuant  to  regu- 
lations Issued  by  the  corporation  which  allow 
a  waiver  of  this  requirement  for  recipients 
which  because  of  the  nature  of  the  popula- 
tion they  serve  are  unable  to  comply  with 
such  requirement);  such  lawyers  shaU  not. 
whUe  serving  on  such  body,  receive  compen- 
sation from  a  recipient  or  ftrom  the  corpora- 
tion for  any  other  service. 

Conference  BUI:  "(c)  In  making  grants  or 
entering  Into  contracts  for  legal  assistance, 
the  Corporation  shaU  Instire  that  any  recipi- 
ent organized  solely  for  the  purpoee  of  pro- 
viding legal  assistance  to  eligible  clients  Is 
governed  by  a  body  of  at  least  sixty  percent 
of  which  consists  at  attorneys  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  of  a  State  In  which  the  legal 
assistance  is  to  be  provided  (except  that  the 
Corporation  (1)  shall,  upon  application, 
grant  waivers  to  permit  a  legal  services  pro- 
gram, supported  under  section  233 (a)  (8)  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1944, 
which  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title 
as  a  majority  of  persons  who  are  not  attor- 
neys on  its  policy-making  board  to  continue 
such  a  non-attorney  majority  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  and  (2)  may  grant,  pur- 
suant to  regulations  Issued  by  the  Corpora- 
tion such  a  waiver  for  recipients  which, 
becatise  of  the  nature  of  the  population  they 
serve,  are  unable  to  comply  with  such  re- 
quirement) and  which  include  at  least  one 
Individual  eligible  to  receive  legal  assistance 
under  this  title.  Any  such  attorney,  while 
serving  on  such  board  shall  not  receive 
compensation  from  a  recipient. 


Compariaon 
The  Conference  BIU  provides  a  waiver  from 
the  requlrenunt  of  attorney  majorities  on 
governing  boards  for  aU  preaently-funded 
legal  services  projects,  thus  totally  negating 
the  House  refonn. 

3a.    APPSOPSXATIONS 

House  BUI:  Sec.  10.  (a)  There  are  author- 
ised to  be  approprlateid  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  activities  of 
the  corporation.  The  first  such  appropria- 
tion may  be  made  available  to  the  board  at 
any  time  after  six  or  more  members  have 
been  appointed  and  quaUfled.  Funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  section  ahaU  remain 
avaUable  untU  expended. 

Conference  Bill:  "Sec.  1010.  (a)  There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  activities  of  the 
Corporation.  $90,000,000,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  and  $100,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1076,  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1977.  The  first  appro- 
priation may  be  made  avaUable  to  the  Cor- 
poration at  any  time  after  six  or  more  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  have  been  appointed  and 
quallfled.  Appropriations  shall  be  for  not 
more  than  two  flscal  years,  and  If  for  Txxon 
than  one  year,  shaU  be  paid  to  the  Corpora- 
tion In  annual  InstaUments  at  the  beginning 
of  each  flscal  year  in  such  amounts  as  may 
be  speclfled  In  appropriation  Acts. 
Compariaon 

The  House  Bill  would  establish  annxial  ap- 
propriations, with  no  pre-set  level  of  author- 
ization. Under  the  Conference  Bill,  the  au- 
thorization level  would  rise  to  $100  mUllon 
per  year.  Furthermore,  the  Conference  Bill 
would  allow  two-year,  rather  than  annual 
appropriations. 

as.    COMMINOLXNa 

House  BIU:  (b)  Non-Federal  ftmds  re- 
ceived by  the  corporation,  and  funds  re- 
ceived by  any  recipient  from  a  source  other 
than  the  corporation,  shaU  be  accounted  for 
and  reported  as  receipts  and  disbursements 
separate  and  distinct  from  Federal  funds, 
but  ShaU  not  be  expended  by  recipients  for 
any  purpose  prohibited  by  this  Act  (except 
that  this  provision  shaU  not  be  construed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  impossible 
to  contract  or  make  other  arrangements 
with  private  attorneys  or  private  law  flrms, 
or  with  legal  aid  societies  which  have  separ- 
ate public  defender  programs,  for  rendering 
legal  assistance  to  eligible  clients  under  this 
Act). 

Conference  Bill:  "(c)  Non-Federal  funds 
received  by  the  Corporation,  and  funds  re- 
ceived by  any  recipient  from  a  source  other 
than  the  Corporation,  shall  be  accounted  for 
and  reported  as  receipts  and  disbursements 
separate  and  distinct  from  Federal  funds, 
but  such  funds  received  for  the  provision 
of  legal  assistance  shall  not  be  expended  by 
recipients  for  any  purpoee  prohibited  by  this 
title;  except  that  this  provision  shall  not  be 
construed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
recipients  from  receiving  other  public  funds 
or  tribal  funds  (including  foundation  funds 
benefiting  Indians  or  Indian  tribes)  and  ex- 
pending them  in  accordance  with  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  provided,  or  to  pre- 
vent contracting  or  making  other  arrange- 
ments with  private  attorneys,  private  law 
Arms,  or  other  state  or  local  entitles  of 
attorneys,  or  with  legal  aid  societies  having 
separate  public  defender  programs,  for  the 
provision  of  legal  assistance  to  eligible 
clients  under  this  tlUe. 

Compariaon 
The  Conference  bUl  language  says  public 
funds  provided  to  recipients  from  sources 
other  than  the  Corporation  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  reqiUrements  established  by  law 
for  Corporation  funds  and  activities. 


34.    XNDIKECr    nOKSAI.    ASSXSTANCB 

House  BiU :  (No  Provision) 

Conference  BUI:  "Sec.  1012.  The  President 
may  direct  that  appropriate  support  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government  may  be 
made  avaUable  to  the  Corporation  In  carry- 
ing out  its  activlUes  underithls  title  to  the 
extent  not  Inconsistent  with  other  appUc- 
able  law.  ^^^ 

Compariaon 

The  Conference  BUI  would  enable  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  make  available 
to  the  Corporation,  without  Congressional 
check,  unlimited  assistance  of  an  "In-klnd" 
nature:  G8A  vehicles,  xerox  machines, 
printing  and  pubUcatlon.  vehicles.  Mderal 
telecommunications  services,  etc. 

35.    PERSONNEL    TRANSFER    AND    UNION 
AMENDMENTS 

House  BlU:  (No  Provision) 

Conference  BUl:  .  .  .  Personnel  transfer- 
red to  the  Corporation  from  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  or  any  successor  au- 
thority shall  be  transferred  In  accordance 
with  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  and 
shall  not  be  reduced  in  compensation  for 
one  year  after  such  transfer,  except  for 
cause.  The  Director  of  the  Office -of  Economic 
Opportunity  or  the  head  of  any  successor 
authority  shall  take  whatever  action  Is  nec- 
essary and  reasonable  to  seek  suitable  em- 
ployment for  personnel  who  do  not  transfer 
to  the  Corporation. 

(c)  Collective -bargaining  agreements  In 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
covering  employees  transferred  to  the  Cor- 
poration shall  continue  to  be  recognized  by 
the  CorporaUon  until  the  termination  date 
of  such  agreements,  or  until  mutuaUy  modi- 
fled  by  the  parties. 

Com,pariaon 
The  Conference  BUl"  locks  In  the  rather 
imusual   OBO   union   agreement  and  other 
regulations  related  to  the  operations  of  the 
new  Corporation. 


INPORMINO  THE  PUBLIC  ABOUT 
NURSma  HOMES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  significant  press  release  from  the  Na- 
tional Consumers  League. 

Esther  Peterson,  president  of  the 
league,  has  announced  the  opening  of  a 
Health  Services  Information  Center  for 
Greater  Washington.  The  center  will 
make  available  to  consumers  "a  cen- 
tralized file  of  government  inspection 
records  evaluating  medical,  nursing,  and 
dietary  services  at  medicare  nursing 
homes"  in  this  area. 

The  league  will  provide  a  two-page 
digest  on  ownership  deficiencies  in  medi- 
cal and  nursing  services,  patient  mix,  nu- 
trition, fire  and  safety  status,  patient  ac- 
tivities, social  services,  prices,  and 
patlent/{rt;afr  ratio. 

I  welcome  this  pilot  project  of  the  Na- 
tional Consumers  League  and  I  commend 
the  league  for  its  initiative  in  expanding 
on  the  disclosure  provisions  of  HJl.  1. 

I  thoroughly  support  this  effort.  Last 
week  I  Introduced  S.  3507  which  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  take  precisely  those  same 
steps.  He  is  to  prepare  a  convenient  and 
readable  digest  of  State  surveys  and  in- 
spection reports  and  distribute  this  digest 
widely.  He  is  also  to  develop  a  rating  sys- 
tem based  on  these  same  data. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  efforts  such  as 
the  National  Consumer  League  has  un- 


dertaken are  absolutely  essential  both 
to  better  Inform  the  public  and  to  make 
long  term  care  facilities  more  account- 
able to  the  people  they  serve. 

I  ask  unanimous  ccmsent  that  the 
league's  press  release  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcori), 
as  follows : 

Pkxss  Rslxask — National  Consumxks  Lkaoux 
The  National  Consumers  League  today 
opened  a  pilot  consumer-operated  Health 
Services  Information  Center  for  Greater 
Washington.  For  the  first  time  anywhere  In 
the  nation,  the  Center  will  make  avaUable  to 
the  public  a  centralized  file  of  government 
Inspection  records  evaluating  medical,  nurs- 
ing, and  dietary  services  at  Medicare  nurs- 
ing homes  In  a  selected  metropolitan  area. 
"The  consumer  wlU  now  be  able  to  make 
convenient  use  of  official  records  gathered  by 
the  government  and  paid  for  by  our  tax  dol- 
lars," declared  League  President  Esther  Pe- 
terson in  opening  the  Center.  "People  today 
don't  know  where  to  start  In  looking  for  a 
nursing  home.  This  is  the  place  to  start." 

Each  60-page  Medicare  report  has  been 
digested  by  the  League  into  two  pages  con- 
taining data  on  ownership,  deficiencies  In 
medical  and  nursing  services,  patient  mix. 
nutrition,  fire  and  safety  status,  patient  ac- 
tivities and  social  services.  The  League  has 
added  Information  on  prices  and  patient/ 
staff  ratio.  Copies  of  Center  digests,  as  well 
as  actual  Medicare  reports.  wlU  be  avaUable 
to  consumers  at  10  cents  per  page. 

Mrs.  Peterson,  first  White  House  Consumer 
Adviser  under  President  Johnson,  noted  to- 
day that  the  Medicare  file  of  over  1500  pages 
wovUd  have  cost  some  $400  to  copy — at  26< 
per  page — had  not  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration waived  charges.  "We  welcoms 
this  sign  of  SSA  cooperation  with  the  con- 
sumer, and  hope  that  It  wlU  blossom,"  she 
commented. 

The  Health  Services  Information  Center 
has  It  roots  In  attempts  by  consumers  and 
newsmen  to  obtain  nursing  home  liuqjectlon 
records  from  Medicare  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act,  and  in  laws  passed  by  Con- 
gress affirming  the  need  for  disclosure.  The 
first  Freedom-of-Informatlon  suit  to  ftee 
these  records  was  brought  by  Mr.  Schechter. 
Washington  editor  of  Hospital  Practice  maga- 
zine. Schechter,  a  board  member  of  the 
League,  has  been  Instrumental  In  est«6llsh- 
ing  the  Center's  files. 

Besides  inspection  records  on  over  24  nurs- 
ing homes  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  north- 
em  Virginia  and  suburban  Maryland,  the 
Center  offers  a  list  of  Medicare  fee  ceilings  for 
reimbursement  of  ^>ecifled  physician  servloes 
In  the  metropolitan  area.  This  list,  also  mads 
accessible  to  the  public  for  the  first  time, 
can  be  used  as  a  yardstick  to  evaluate  charges 
for  medical,  surgical,  radiological,  clinical 
laboratory,  and  medical  appliance  services. 

Groups  elsewhere  In  the  coxmtry,  including 
the  PhUadelphla-based  Gray  Panthers,  have 
expressed  Interest  In  expanding  the  League's 
efforts  to  make  health  service  data  accessible 
to  the  pubUc.  The  League  Is  now  preparing  a 
manual  on  how  to  set  up  a  consumer  health 
Information  center. 

The  National  CouncU  of  Senior  Cltlxens 
has  endorsed  this  pioneering  project.  The 
Greater  Washington  Area  CouncU  of  Senior 
Citizens,  led  by  Mta.  Genevieve  Johnson 
plans  to  funnel  results  of  site  visits  to  the 
League  flies. 

.  "This  Center  Is  only  In  its  beginning 
phase,"  Mrs.  Peterson  explained  today.  "To 
these  Medicare  records  and  digests,  updated 
annually,  we  will  add  observations  from  con- 
sumers, nursing  home  officials,  and  other 
professionals. 
"Obviously,  officials  inspection  records  ars 
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not  «nough  to  asaess  a  racllity.  The  ba- 
m&nenesa  of  care  and  respect  aooordad  pa- 
tients must  be  obeerved  on  the  spot,  and 
we  welcome  feadback  firom  all  ooneanaad  on 
the  accuracy  and  nnnfnlniTs  of  thi»  data." 

The  Center  hopes  shortlj  to  obtain  addl- 
tlonal  health  servloes  Information,  inoludlnc 
currently  confidential  Inspection  records  and 
licensure  reports  on  Washington-area  hos- 
pitals. "Secrecy  In  the  health  field  serves 
neither  the  pubUe  nor  the  provWera,"  Mrs. 
Peterson  remarked. 

The  National  Oonsumen  lisague.  which  be- 
gan In  1889  to  press  for  Improved  working 
conditions  through  consumer  boycotts  of 
sweatshop-produced  goods,  is  not  active  In 
the  fields  of  food  marketlsig.  product  safety, 
And  health  cara.  The  Health  Servloes  Infor- 
mation Center  la  part  at  a  far-ranging  pro- 
gram to  represent  the  health -services  con- 
Biuner  by  develcf>ing  grievance  systems,  by 
training  oonsuimer  representatives  on  azea- 
vrtde  health  planning  and  hospital  boards,  by 
participating  in  policymaking  with  provlden 
services,  by  training  consumer  health  ape- 
clall&ts.  and  by  researching  and  analyzing 
legislative  and  regulatory  proposals. 


CARDINAL  MINDeZENTY  ON 
DETENTE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  has  the  unusual  honor  to- 
day of  a  visit  by  Josef  Cardinal  Mlnds- 
zenty,  one  of  the  world's  most  dlstln- 
giiished  churchmen  and  a  revered 
spokesman  for  freedwn. 

Cardinal  Mlndszenty,  through  his 
courageous  opposition  to  the  Communist 
rulers  of  Hungary,  and  his  enforced  exile 
for  15  years  In  the  American  Embassy  In 
Budapest,  has  become  a  spiritual  leader 
for  men  of  all  faiths,  particularly  for 
Americans. 

For  Cardinal  Mlndszenty  has  made  It 
clear  that  his  imprisonment  and  torture 
by  the  Communists,  and  his  virtual  im- 
prisonment in  the  American  Embassy 
was  a  symbol  of  the  Inhumanity  toward 
man  and  the  total  rejection  of  God  which 
Is  inherent  in  the  Communist  system.  It 
is  not  fashionable  these  days  to  speak  of 
irreconcilable  philosophical  differences 
In  an  age  which  is  supposedly  an  age  of 
d6tente.  But  a  system  which  does  viol- 
ence to  man's  body  and  soul  is  essential^ 
at  odds  with  the  traditions  of  Western 
civilization.  There  can  be  no  detente,  no 
satisfactory  system  of  peaceful  coex- 
istence, unless  these  basic  irreoncilable 
differences  are  removed. 

Cstrdlnal  Mlndszenty  Is  not  afraid  to 
speak  the  unfashionable  truth,  despite 
the  Jeers  and  sneers  of  the  sophisticates. 
Just  as  he  was  not  afraid  to  oppose  the 
evils  of  Nazism  in  World  War  n,  and  Just 
as  ha  was  not  afraid  to  oppose  the  evUa 
of  communism  In  1949  and  again  in  1956. 
so  he  Is  not  afraid  to  contradict  the 
relgntng  Intellectual  fashions  of  the 
West.  When  interviewed  by  the  New 
York  Times  upon  his  arrival  in  this  coim- 
try  a  few  days  ago  on  a  pastoral  mission 
to  the  exiled  Hungarians  of  his  faith,  he 
was  straightforward  In  his  views  about 
detente  negotiations.  He  told  the  Times: 

I  have  no  hope  that  any  concesadons  can 
1»  had  in  return  from  the  athlest,  Oodless 
and  inhumane  governments. 

No  doubt  there  will  be  some  who  smile 
at  such  statements  as  relics  of  the  past, 
as  the  rhetoric  of  the  cold  war  that  an 
elderly  man  who  has  suffered  greatly 
cannot  forget. 


But  such  attitudes  are  a  wilful  evasion 
of  the  truth.  To  one  such  patronizing  re- 
porter who  Intimated  that  the  Cardinal 
might  have  a  political  purpose  in  his 
visit,  the  Cardinal  replied: 

To  Communists,  everything  is  poUUcs,  even 
religions,  the  Ten  Commandments  and 
prayers,  and  since  they  are  athlests,  they  con- 
sider it  against  their  system. 

The  correctness  of  the  cardinal's  re- 
marks was  attested  to  the  very  next  day, 
also  in  the  New  York  Times,  when  It 
was  reported  that  a  Russian  Orthodox 
priest,  the  Rev.  Dmitri  Dudko,  had  been 
silenced  for  speaking  out  from  his  pulpit 
against  Soviet  prison  camps,  the  moral 
and  spiritual  decline  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  Informers  within  the  Russian  Or- 
thodox hierarchy.  Father  Dudko  had 
been  attracting  crowds  with  his  sermons 
imtil  he  was  ordered  to  stop  and  to  ex- 
plain himself  to  his  religious  superiors. 
In  more  recent  dispatches,  we  learn  that 
Father  Dudko  has  been  forced  to  resign 
hlsofOce. 

Such  Incidents  are  typical  of  what 
hi4>pen8  whenever  religious  men  oppose 
Communist  totalitarianism.  The  Inci- 
dent Involving  Father  Dudko  is  typical 
of  the  persecution  which  is  meted  to  all 
religious  groups  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
Including  widespread  restrictions  on  the 
Baptists,  obstacles  to  the  distribution  of 
the  Bible,  and  the  widely  publicized  pres- 
sures brought  Eigainst  the  Jews. 

Let  us  honor  Cardinal  Mlndszenty  as 
a  prophet  who  tells  us  of  the  ways  of 
God  and  speaks  to  men  of  all  faiths.  And 
since  religious  faith  is  the  backbone  of 
any  great  nation,  let  us  heed  the  notion 
that  coexistence  Is  ultimately  impceslble 
with  athlestlc  totalitarianism.  True  de- 
tente, as  the  arUsi  Solshenltsyn  has  so 
eloquently  pointed  out.  Is  possible  otAj 
when  the  aggressive  content  of  com- 
munism as  a  political  doctrine  has  been 
eliminated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  three  articles  from  the  New 
York  Times,  referring  to  the  Interviews 
with  Cardinal  Mlndszenty  and  Father 
Dudko,  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

(nom  the  N<  w  Tork  Times,  May  8,  1974  J 
MnrDsznrrr  8ns  "No  H(m>x"  in  EAsr-Wksr 

DETENTS 

(By  Eleanor  Blau) 

Jozsef  Cardinal  Mlndszenty.  who  was  re- 
moved as  Roman  Catholic  primate  of  Hun- 
gary last  February  amid  Vatican  efforts  to 
Improve  relations  with  Communist  govern- 
ments, yesterday  decried  East-West  efforts  at 
detente. 

"I  have  no  hope  that  any  concessions  can 
be  had  in  return  from  the  atheist,  Oodless 
and  Inhumane  governments,"  he  told  a  news 
conference  here.  As  for  the  Vatican  efforts, 
he  said:  "Instead  of  terming  It  the  policy  of 
the  church,  I  wotUd  term  it  rather  that  of 
the  Vatican." 

The  83-year-old  Cardinal,  who  arrived  here 
yesterday  for  what  was  described  as  a  pas- 
toral tour  of  the  United  SUtes.  spoke  at  the 
offices  of  the  Macmlllan  Publishing  Com- 
pany, 800  Third  Avenue,  which  will  publish 
his  memoirs  next  November. 

Although  he  walked  aiowly  t*  the  confer- 
ence dais,  the  whtta-halzed  Cardinal,  dressed 
In  red  cap  and  black  and  red  robe,  talked 
with  animation.  He  aald  he  bad  written  tb* 


memoirs  to  set  the  record  straight  about 
himself,  his  church  and  his  country. 

"So  much  untruth  and  villtflcatlon  was 
spread  about  my  person  in  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  I  wanted  to  answer  them 
while  I  was  stlU  alive,"  be  said. 

The  cardizuU  was  arrested  on  charges  of 
treason  and  other  offenses  by  the  Hungarian 
Oovemment  In  December,  1948,  and  spent 
the  next  22  years  in  Jail  and  then  in  refuge 
in  the  American  mission  in  Budapest.  Since 
1971  ha  has  lived  tn  Vienna. 

He  said  he  had  begun  writing  the  memoirs 
in  1949 — constantly  rewriting  as  manuscripts 
were  confiscated  in  jaU — and  had  continued 
writing  to  the  present.  He  said  that  Pope 
Paul  bad  read  the  memoirs  and  that  the  only 
question  the  Pontiff  bad  raised  was  whether 
the  timing  of  publication  woxild  bring  at- 
tacks on  the  Cardinal  and  the  church. 

Much  of  yesterday's  news  conference  con- 
sisted of  questions  that  a  translator  said  had 
been  submitted  by  various  people  recently 
and  replies  that  were  read  in  Hungarian  by 
the  Cardinal  and  then  translated. 

One  of  these  questions  suggested  that  hit 
trip  would  be  viewed  by  some  as  having  a 
political  piirpoee.  The  Cardinal  replied:  "To 
Communists  everything  Is  politlca,  even  re- 
ligions, the  Ten  Commandments  and  pray- 
ers, and  since  they  are  atheists,  they  consider 
It  against  their  system." 

(Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  May  9, 1074] 

Moecow  Pbixst  Who  Dasw  FAiTHiTn.  WrrH 

Opxn  Discttssions  Is  Oaomzs  To  Stop 

(By  Hedrlck  Smith) 
Moaoow.  May  8. — A  simple  low  Russian 
church,  tucked  away  on  a  side  street  In 
northeast  Moscow,  has  in  recent  weeks  ba- 
oome  the  focus  of  an  unusual  pilgrimage  of 
yoxing  and  old,  attracted  by  the  outq>okan 
opinions  of  one  of  its  priests,  the  Rev.  Dmitri 
Dudko. 

In  a  series  of  sessions  with  parishoners,  tba 
white-haired  priest  has  dared  to  speak  out 
about  Soviet  prison  camps,  the  timidity  of 
the  Orthodox  Church  establishment  and  In- 
formers in  the  church  hierarchy. 

In  the  flickering  candlelight  before  a 
church  packed  with  curious  and  astonished 
listeners.  Father  Dmitri  has  applauded  the 
scientific  achievements  of  the  Soviet  Union 
but  has  deplored  what  he  considers  its  moral 
and  spiritual  decline  over  the  half  a  century 
of  Soviet  rule  and  has  vigorously  proeelytlaed 
for  return  to  faith. 

LATXST  SZaSZOIf  CANCZLKD 

Last  Saturday  night,  at  the  10th  of  hla 
sessions,  he  announced  at  the  end  of  his 
regular  sermon  that  the  question-and-an- 
swer  period  had  been  postponed  by  order  of 
Patriarch  Plmen  "until  I  q;>eak  with  him." 

More  than  half  of  the  600  to  600  people 
crowded  into  the  lltOe  Church  of  St.  Nicholas 
on  Freobazhenskaya  Street  milled  about  In 
the  twilight  of  the  courtyard  for  46  minutes 
waiting  for  word  from  the  prleet. 

Many  were  in  their  twenties  and  thirties. 
Some  had  secreted  cassette  records  into  brief- 
cases to  tape  tha  session.  Finally,  Father 
Dmitri  emerged  in  his  cassock  and  told  them: 

VX  L&BOa  CAMVa  trWDKB  BTAUK 

"Tou  have  asked  me  questions  and  I  hava 
given  you  answers.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
in  this." 

At  the  previous  session.  In  mid-April,  be 
anticipated  the  risk  of  silencing  by  the  au- 
thorities by  noting  that  some  pe<^le  wera 
saying  that  his  statements  were  causing  a 
sensation. 

"If  this  la  considered  a  sensation,"  he 
remarked,  "I  can  only  say  with  sadness: 
Have  priests  stopped  doing  Ood's  work     " 

The  priest,  a  short,  broadfaoed  man  who 
wecu«  rimless  glswses,  Is  In  hU  early  flftlas. 
Churchgoers  said  he  was  bom  tn  a  peasant 
family  and  fought  In  World  War  H.  Ba  was 
arrested  tn  194S,  during  bla  first  year  at  tba 
Moscow  Theological  Seminary,  and  was  sen- 
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tenced  without  trial  to  eight  and  a  half  yaais, 
which  ha  spent  in  prison  camps  in  the  sub- 
Arctic  Komi  Autonomous  Republic,  In  north- 
em  Russia. 

His  sentence  was  extended,  and  after  his 
releass  in  1960  he  resumed  his  religious 
studies  at  the  seminary  in  Zagorsk,  flniahinp 
in  1960. 

A  STABTUN'a  nflTOVATION 

The  unusual  directness  of  Father  Dmitri's 
sermons  over  the  last  two  or  three  years  has 
attracted  a  niunber  of  intellectuals,  among 
them  Aleksandr  L.  Solzhenltsyn  and  his  wife, 
and  Vladimir  Makslmov,  another  dissident 
writer  who  is  now  abroad. 

But  the  priest's  question-and-answer  ses- 
sions, begun  after  Christmas,  were  a  startling 
innovation  and  have  gradually  doubled  and 
tripled  church  attendance.  One  of  his  per- 
sistent themes  has  been  the  spiritual  decline 
of  the  past  half  a  century. 

"With  the  growth  of  technology,  the  spirit- 
ual side  of  life  can  be  degraded."  he  told  his 
listeners  on  March  23.  "I  see  this  as  a  great 
danger.  The  best  minds  have  oome  to  the 
conclvislon  that  we  can  destroy  ourselves  if 
this  continues." 

At  an  earlier  session  he  was  asked  about 
the  preeent  situation  in  Russia  and  replied 
that  from  the  religious  point  of  view  "Russia 
U  at  Calvary  and  Christ  is  crucified  In 
Riissla." 

But  later,  aSked  when  was  the  best  time 
for  the  church,  he  replied :  "Now,  when  It  is 
,  on  the  cross." 

Father  Dmitri  often  punctuates  his  ma- 
terial with  stories  about  believers  rebutting 
the  arguments  of  atheists. 

Once  he  recounted  the  story  of  a  school 
teacher  who  was  trying  to  prove  to  her  class 
that  God  did  not  exist  by  telling  them  that 
Soviet  astronauts  in  orbit  had  not  seen  him. 
"They  fly  too  low,"  replied  a  7-yoar-old 
boy. 

PosrrioN  or  patriakcr 
When  a  questioner  said  that  he  was 
ashamed  of  attending  chxirch  because  the 
hierarchy  only  expressed  views  that  coin- 
cided with  the  views  of  the  state,  the  priest 
answered: 

"You  see  faults  in  the  modem  clergy  and 
point  to  the  Patriarch  himself,  but  do  you 
know  that  you  are  looking  too  superflelally? 
Who  else  Is  in  such  an  arbitrary  position  as 
the  Patriarch?  They  say  he  is  surrounded  by 
thousands  of  Informers.  He  sighs  and  It  Is 
heard  by  all  the  organs." 

"Organs"  is  a  term  that  usually  refers  to 
the  secret  police. 

In  late  March  one  person  exhorted  him  to 
"admit  that  you  don't  like  your  country  and 
your  people." 

He  brought  gasps  of  surprise  from  the  con- 
gregation by  replying:  "You  probably  want 
me  to  say  simply  that  I  am  anti-Soviet.  That 
would  be  easier  to  concoct  a  case  and  im- 
prison me." 

A  few  of  the  faithful  crossed  themselves 
fftrvently. 

"You  are  wrong."  Father  Dmitri  said.  "I 
love  my  country  and  my  people  and  I  pity 
those  who  have  strayed.  I  particularly  pity 
atheists." 

In  mid-April  another  parishoner  sent  In  a 
written  question  saying:  "What  you  say  U 
frightening.  No  one  has  spoken  like  that  In 
the  past,  and  we  are  afraid  that  you  will  be 
misunderstood." 

"I  am  also  afraid  of  that,"  Father  Dmitri 
replied.  "But  If  I  am  misunderstood,  that 
does  not  mean  I  should  be  silent.  I  am  doing 
Ood's  work.'' 


church  hierarchy  and  ordered  to  explain  in 
writing  tha  outspoken  opinions  he  expressed 
in  an  exchange  of  questions  and  answers 
with  his  congregation. 

The  Rev.  Dmitri  Dudko  has  been  attracting 
throngs  of  listeners,  many  of  them  young 
people,  to  his  small  church  of  St.  Nicholas 
In  northeast  Moscow  with  articulate  and 
often  blunt  observations  on  the  church's 
responsibility  in  this  officially  atheist  state. 

In  nine  such  sessions,  he  touched  upon 
siich  sensitive  topics  as  Soviet  prison  oamp, 
in  which  the  priest  himself  spent  more  than 
eight  years  under  Stalin,  and  the  presence 
of  Informers  within  the  church  hierarchy. 

But  at  the  10th  session,  on  Bfay  4,  the 
balding.  63-year-old  priest  told  a  disap- 
pointed crowd  of  over  600  that  ba  had  been 
forbidden  by  Patriarch  Plmen,  the  Primate 
of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  to  hold 
further  discussions  "until  I  speak  with  him." 

Two  days  ago  a  Russian  Orthodox  church- 
man confirmed  in  response  to  a  queetlon 
that  the  priest  had  been  sUenced  because 
"he  had  used  his  pulpit  not  for  religious 
purposes." 

On  Monday,  Father  Dmitri  was  called  in 
for  a  meeting  with  the  Patriarch's  secretary, 
Matvel  Stadnyuk,  knovrledgeabla  sources 
have  reported. 

According  to  the  sources,  the  priest  was 
directed  to  write  out  what  he  had  discussed 
with  his  parishioners.  He  was  asked  particu- 
larly about  a  remark  he  had  made  about 
Patriarch  Plmen. 

In  one  session.  Father  Dmitri  bad  reproved 
one  questioner  fbr  Implying  crltlelnn  of  tha 
Patriarch. 

"They  say  he  Is  surrounded  by  thousands 
of  Informers,"  the  priest  said.  "He  sighs  and 
it  is  heard  by  aU  the  organs,"  a  reference 
to  the  secret  police. 

In  writing  his  explanation,  the  sources 
reported.  Father  Dmitri  "denied  all  political 
accusations  against  him."  The  priest  was 
informed  that  his  case  would  be  investigated. 
In  the  meantime,  he  was  forbidden  to  dis- 
course beyond  his  formal  church  sermons. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNINQ 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1974 


IFrom  the  New  Tork  Times,  May  17,  1974] 

RVSSIAIf    CMUBCU    T.»*n«»«    CaU.    OotSPOKSM 
PtlXST  TO    ACCOTTMT 

(By  Christopher  S.  Wren) 
Moscow,  May  16 — A  popular  Russian  Or- 
thodox priest  has  been  caUad  in  by  tba 


The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1539)  to  amend 
and  extend  certain  acts,  relating  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  pro- 
grams and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  without  the  time 
being  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleric 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  question  occurs  on  the  £unendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wil- 


liam L.  Scott)  .  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  Is  there 
any  time  for  further  debate,  or  must 
voting  begin  now? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
motion  to  table  were  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  f  rcMn  New  York,  there 
would  be  no  debate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  a  motion  to  table  is  not 

made  by  the  Senator  from  New  York,  can 

he  take  any  time  to  discuss  the  matter? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    There 

would  be  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes 
on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
Senator  Scorr,  which  he  debated  at  great 
length,  simply  takes  the  whole  Judicial 
system  of  the  United  States  and  turns 
It  upside  down  so  far  as  cases  in  this 
field  are  concerned.  I  tmderstand  his 
feeling  and  disposition. 

I  have  had  a  very  complete  report  as  to 
everything  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
said.  I  apologize  to  him  for  being  out  of 
the  (Chamber  in  connection  with  a  meet- 
ing with  the  parliamentarians  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  a  matter  of  high  Importance 
to  the  United  States,  which  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  One  of  the  main  things  they 
wanted  to  know  about  fell  in  my  partic- 
ular field. 

I  will  not  engage  in  an  extended  debate 
on  this  subject,  which  Senator  Scott  has 
debated  so  thoroughly,  except  to  point 
out  what  the  amendment  would  do  It 
would  sweep  away  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  courts,  other  than  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  would  mean  that  cases  would 
go  from  the  State  courts  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and  back  again  to  the  State  courts 
for  implementation.  The  Supreme  Court 
Is  overwhelmed  now  and  is  faced  with 
State  courts  which  may  be  unhappy  with 
its  decisions  in  this  field.  It  will  be  even 
more  overwhelmed  should  we  sweep  aside 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  lower  Federal 
courts. 

For  those  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I  will 
move  to  table  the  amendment;  but  before 
I  do  so,  I  would  like  to  yield  the  same 
amoimt  of  time  to  Senator  Scott — 2 
minutes  on  the  bill— so  that  he  may 
make  whatever  statement  he  wishes. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  appreciate 
the  courtesy  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  President.  I  did  speak  at  length, 
as  the  Senator  has  said,  in  support  of  my 
amendment.  UnfortimateU'.  I  was  speak- 
ing primarily  to  an  empty  CThamber  at 
the  time. 

I  heard  someone  speak  on  the  floor 
with  regard  to  the  constitutionality  of  my 
proposal,  and  I  thought  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  was  going  to 
raise  that  question.  I  do  have  citations 
of  authority  dating  back  to  1799. 

I  have  had  the  matter  researched  by 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  I  quote  from 
the  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Chase : 

The  notion  has  frequently  been  enter- 
tained, that  the  Federal  courts  derive  their 
Judicial  power  Immediately  from  the  Consti- 
tution, but  the  political  truth  U,  that  the 
disposal  of  the  judicial  power,  except  in  a 
few  specified  instances,  belongs  to  Congress. 
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Further,  in  1845,  the  Court  said,  in 
Gary  against  Curtis: 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States, 
although  It  baa  Its  origins  In  the  Constitu- 
tion Is — except  In  enumerated  Instances,  ap- 
plicable exclvislvely  to  this  court — depend- 
ent for  Its  distribution  and  organization,  and 
for  the  modes  of  Its  exercise,  entirely  upon 
the  action  of  Congress,  who  possess  the  sole 
power  of  creating  the  tribunals — Inferior  to 
the  Supreme  Court — for  the  exercise  of  the 
judicial  power,  and  of  investing  them  with 
jurisdiction  either  limited,  concurrent,  or  ex- 
clusive, and  of  withholding  Jurisdiction  from 
them  In  the  exact  degfftes  and  character 
which  to  Congress  may  seem  proper  for  tbe 
public  good. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  support  of 
the  Senate  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute  in  order  to  give  myself 
equal  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  state  that  I 
am  aware  of  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789. 1 
did  not  raise  that  question  but  I  do  raise 
the  question  of  the  inundation  of  the 
Supreme  Court  with  appesHa  from  State 
courts,  e^jecially  as  it  is  true  that  many 
such  appeals  will  present  complications, 
whereas  the  Federal  courts  are  one  sjrs- 
tem.  This  situation  has  been  forwarded 
by  way  of  resolution  in  the  Federal 
courts,  and  that  is  wliere  it  should  stay. 
We  should  not  be  deprived  of  that 
enormous  ability  which  resides  in  the 
Federal  courts  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  for  that  reason  I  move 
to  table  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Wn,LiAM  L.  Scoir),  Tlie 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  «^nrt 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll.  y 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chitrch),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pdlbright),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravil)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  IwotnrB) ,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Johwston),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Htjmphmt). 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Crans- 
ton) ,  the^nator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA) ,  and  the  Senator  fnmi  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Hart)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Bucklty) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  and  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Pong)  are  ab- 
sent on  ofBcial  business.  ' 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  is  ab- 
sent to  attend  the  funeral  of  a  relative. 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  61, 
nays  25,  as  follows: 

(No.  aio  Leg.] 

TKAS— 61 

Abourezk  Bible  Case 

Aiken  Blden  Chiles 

Bayh  Brodc  Clark 

Baker  Brooke  Cook 

Beau  BvUck  Dole 

BeUmon  Byrtf .  Robert  O.  Domenlci 

Bennett  Cannon  Domlnlck 


Eacleton 
HarUe 

Hatfield 

Hatbawaj 

HoUlnga 

Huddleston 

Hughes 

Jackson 

Javlta 

Kennedy 

kfacnuson 

Uansfleld 

Matblas 


McOovem 

Mclntyre 

Metzenbaum 

Uondale 

MOW 

ICuskle 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

NATS— as 


Allen 
BarUeU 
Bentaen 
Byrd, 

Harry  P., 
Curtis 
Rastland 
Brvln 
Pannln 


Buckley 

Chtirch 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Fong 


Ooldwater 
Orlffln 
Qumey 
Hansen 
Jr.    Helms 
Hruska 
Long 
McClellan 
McClure 


Rlblcoff 

Roth 

Schweiker 

8oott,Hugb 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Taft 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Wllllama 


MetcaU 

Nunn 

Scott. 

WUllamL. 
Sparkman 
StennlB 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 


NOT  VOnNO— 14 


Pulbrlght 

Oravel 

Hart 

Humphrey 

Inouye 


Johnston 
MoOee 
Montoya 
Toung 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  William  L.  Scott)  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HxLMS).  The  question  occurs  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Wncxn) .  as  modified.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
ttiat  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  PuLBRioHT) .  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka (Mr.  Okavkl)  .  the  Sentor  from  Hawaii 
(Mr,  Inouys),  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Johnston),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGei),  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Montoya)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  BucKLrr) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  and  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  is  ab- 
sent to  attend  the  funeral  of  a  relative. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  4, 
nays  83,  as  follows: 


[No.  211  Leg.J 

YEAS— 4 

Brooke 

Stevens 

Welcker 

Hartke 

NATS— 83 

Aboviresk 

Clark 

Huddleston 

Aiken 

Cook 

Hughes 

Allen 

OurtU 

Humphrey 

Baker 

Dole 

Jackson 

BartleU 

Domenlci 

Javlts 

Bayh 

Domlnlck 

Kennedy 

Beall 

Eagleton 

Long 

Bellmon 

Eastland 

Magnuson 

Bennett 

Ervin 

Mansfield 

Bentsen 

Kannln 

Matblas 

Bible 

Ooldwater 

McClellan 

Blden 

Orlffln 

McClure 

Brock 

Oumey 

McOovem 

Burdlck 

Hansen 

Mclntyre 

Byrd, 

Haskell 

Metcalf 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Hatfield 

Metzenbaum 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Hathaway 

Mondale 

Helms 

Moss 

Case 

HoUlngs 

Muskle 

Cbllea 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearaon 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 


Buckley 

Church 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Fong 


Roth 

Schweiker 
Scott.  Hugh 
Scott, 

WUllamL. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennls 
Stevenson 


Symington 

Tart 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tunney 

WUUams 


NOT  VOTING — 18 

Pulbrlght  McOee 

Oravel  Montoya 

Hart  Young 

Inouye 
Johnston 


So  Mr.  Wkickzr's  amendment,  as  mod- 
ified, was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
is  open!  to  amendment. 

Air.  \3AYH.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1327.  with  modi- 
fications. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legldative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  as  modified.  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  tbe  appropriate  place  In  the  bill  Insert 
the  foUowlng: 

Sbc.  .  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  each  flscal  year  a  sum  not  to  ex- 
ceed $36,000,000  to  be  allocated  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Commissioner  to  assist  those 
local  education  agendee  wboee  total  alloca- 
tion under  Part  A.  Title  I  Is  90  per  oentuim 
or  less  than  such  allocation  under  Part  A, 
Title  I  diirlng  the  preceding  fiscal  year: 
Provided,  hoioever.  That  In  aUocatlng  such 
funds  tbe  Com  mission  shall  take  Into  ac- 
count the  fiscal  ability  of  each  such  local  edu- 
cation agency  to  compensate  from  local  re- 
venue for  the  loss  of  such  aUocatton  under 
Part  A,  TlUe  I. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Last  week  I  noted  my  sup- 
port for  the  McClellsui  amendment 
which  revami)ed  the  formula  for  deter- 
mining allocations  of  asslstahce  to  local 
school  districts  under  title  I,  part  A.  This 
is  the  basic  program,  as  the  Senate  re- 
alizes, for  assistance  to  sci\ool  districts 
on  the  basis  of  the  enroUment  of  stu- 
dents from  low  income  families. 

The  McClellan  amendment  has  now 
been  passed.  This  is  to  be  welcomed:  the 
adoption  of  the  revised  formula — offered 
in  the  House  by  my  respected  Indiana 
colleague.  Representative  John  Braoe- 
MAs:— means  more  equitable  distribution 
of  title  I,  part  A  funds.  For  Indiana,  the 
adoption  of  the  McClellan  amendment 
means  a  net  Increase  of  approximately  $2 
miUlon  in  title  I  assistance  from  fiscal 
year  1974.  In  fact,  88  of  the  92  counties  ir 
Indiana  will  receive  additional  Federal 
aid  to  education  by  virtue  of  adoption 
of  this  amendment  of  which  I  was  a  co- 
sponsor. 

But  the  change  in  the  manner  of  allo- 
cating title  I,  part  A  fxmds  has  posed  a 
problem  in  some  areas.  Specifically,  we 
realized  that  adoption  of  the  McClellan 
amendment  would  reduce  funds  for  some 
school  districts  across  the  country.  For 
those  school  districts  that  have  the 
means — through  local  sources  of  rev- 
enue— to  make  up  the  lose  of  Federal 
funds  this  should  not  be  a  problem.  Also, 
where  the  loss  is  not  too  great,  districts 
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should  be  able  to  resolve  the  problem 
internally. 

But  in  some  cases  the  loss  of  Federal 
funds  is  significant  and  the  local  dis- 
tricts are  not  wealthy  enough  to  make 
up  the  lost  revenue  on  their  own. 

This  is  why  I  Introduced  amendment 
No.  1327  which  authorizes  the  establish- 
ment of  a  $35  million  discretionary  fund 
with  which  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation can  assist  those  school  districts 
who  lose  10  percent  or  more  of  title  I. 
part  A  funds  by  enactment  of  the  Mc- 
Clellan amendment. 

I  should  note,  Mr.  President,  that  be- 
cause of  a  technical  error  the  amend- 
ment as  printed  refers  only  to  title  I 
funds.  When  I  call  it  up  later  today  I 
shall  modify  the  amendment  to  sp>ecify 
title  I,  part  A  funds. 

There  are  353  counties  across  the 
country  that  stand  to  lose  between  10 
and  15  percent— 15  percent  being  the 
maximum  loss  allowed — of  their  title  I. 
part  A  funds  from  fiscal  year  1974  to 
fiscal  year  1975.  Many  of  those  districts 
have  the  means  to  make  up  the  loss 
themselves.  But  some  do  not. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment  will 
enable  the  Commissioner  to  aid  those 
districts  who  caxmot  compensate  ade- 
quately for  the  loss  of  Federal  funds  from 
local  revenue.  For  example,  in  my  own 
State  of  Indiana,  Lake  County  could 
suffer  a  loss  of  approximately  $400,000 
in  part  A  funds.  This  amendment  gives 
us  the  means  to  make  certain  that  Lake 
County,  and  other  local  Jurisdlctiais  in 
similar  situations,  are  not  the  innocent 
and  unintended  victims  of  passage  of 
the  McCHellan  amendment. 
'    Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  take  the  time 
of  the  Senate  to  debate  this  amendmoit 
at  greater  length  because  we  are  finish- 
ing the  bill  today.  I  trust  that  Senators 
share  my  desire  not  to  let  the  adoption 
of  the  McClellan  amendment  create  im- 
intended    hardship   for   even   a   single 
school  district.  Let  me  emphasize,  in  this 
regard,  that  the  amendment  does  specify, 
that  in  spending  the  $35  million  discre- 
tionary fund  for  districts  losing  more 
than  10  percent  of  part  A  funding,  "the 
Commissioner  shall  take  into  account  the 
fiscal  ability  of  each  such  local  educa- 
ticm  agency  to  compensate  from  local 
revenue  for  the  loss." 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  Library  of 
Congress  has  prepju-ed — at  my  request — 
a  table  indicating  the  number  of  coun- 
ties in  each  State  that  will  be  eligible  for 
this  special  assistance  if  my  amendment 
is  adopted.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  table  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hum\)er 

°»*«:  o/ counties 

Alabama a 

i  Alaska :.:::  « 

Arlaona q 

Arkansas ._ „_ _2  s 

CallfOTnla I.-IIIII""?!""  i 

Colorado II"IIZriZ"  3 

Connecticut IIIZIII  0 

Delaware    11"""  0 

District  of  OolumbU IIIIII  1 

norld*   "  1 

Georgia I"""  39 

HawaU o 

Idalio 0 


Illinois 4 

Indian* ™I"I  3 

Iowa 32 

^ff nitan __  14 

Kentucky !_""""  20 

LouliUan* IIIII  0 

Maine "Z  0 

Maryland  """IZII  0 

MaaaachuMtts IIIIII  l 

Michigan   . 0 

Mlnneaote '  3 

Mississippi ""  8 

Missouri   IIIIII  13 

Montana IHI  5 

Nebraska    IIIIII  le 

Nevada j 

New  Hampshiz* II.IIIIIIIII  0 

New  Jersey  5 

New  Mexico II  \ 

New  York IIIIIIIII  13 

North  Carolina  IIII"  83 

North  Dakota 10 

Ohio II  1 

Oklah<»na I"  g 

Oregon '_  q 

Pennsylvania i 

Rhode  Island I  0 

South  Carollns 10 

South  Dakota ai 

Tennessee 25 

T6"« II  30 

Utah i 4 

Vermont  ._._. s 

Virginia IIIIIII  7 

Washington '  0 

Weet  Virginia I  i« 

Wisconsin 0 

Wyoming  _ IIIIII  0 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  amendment  with  the  fioor 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  ( (Mr.  Pell)  ; 
with  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  ;  and 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits). 

The  amendment  merely  provides  re- 
lief for  those  school  districts  which 
have  been  confronted  with  significant 
hardships  as  a  result  of  the  McClellan 
formula,  which  I  supported.  But  where 
the  hardship  is  great,  and  the  local  fi- 
nancial structure  is  Insufflclent  to  com- 
pensate for -the  lost  revenues,  this 
amendment  would  provide  a  $35  mil- 
lion formula  to  permit  the  Commissioner 
to  provide  relief  in  two  events:  If  a 
school  district  lost  10  percent  or  more 
under  part  A  of  title  I  alone;  or  if  the 
security  found  a  hardship  situation  as 
far  as  the  ability  of  local  revenues  to 
sustain  that  loss  was  concerned. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
understand  that  a  money  authorization  is 
added  to  the  bill? 
Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  would  become  a 
line  item  in  the  appropriation? 
Mr.  BAYH.  That  Is  accurate. 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment offers  some  protection  from  the 
fairly  radical  cuts  under  tlUe  I.  I  be- 
lieve it  Is  a  laudable  amendment,  one 
which  we  should  support. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
scale  and  ellevlates  tremendous  cuts 
which  have  been  made  by  the  formula 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  It  at  least  deals 
with  hardship  cases  which  suffer  un- 
usually serious  conditions.  I  hope  very 
much  that  the  Senate  will  adopt  the 
amendment. 
liCr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  as  far 


as  I  can  see — and  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  whether  this  is  true — this  is  an 
effort  to  put  in  a  hold-harmless  clause. 
Mr.  BAYH.  No;  it  is  not.  It  does  not 
deal  with  the  matter  of  hold  harmless, 
because  the  Secretary  could  not  provide 
relief  in  instances  that  existed  under  the 
old  formula  for  the  size  of  the  cuts  estab- 
lished in  the  very  wealthy  school 
districts. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Who  is  to  determine 

the  fiscal  ability  of  the  agency.  If  it  says 

It  is  not  going  to  put  any  mm  levy  on? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  sorry;  I  did  not  hear 

the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order.  Senators  cannot 
hear  each  other.  Will  the  Senators  who 
are  talking  retire  to  the  cloakroom? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Who  is  going  to  have 
the  right  to  determine  the  fiscal  ability, 
if  a  local  education  a«ency  says  it  Is  not 
going  to  put  on  another  mill  levy? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  did  not  hear  the  last  part 
of  the  Senator's  question. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  they  are  not  going 
to  put  on  another  mill  levy.  Let  us  sup- 
pose the  local  education  agoicy  has 
plenty  of  money  to  do  It,  but  It  decides 
it  does  not  want  to  do  It,  the  local  agency 
is  going  to  get  money  from  the  Federal 
Government  Instead.  Politically,  it  is  a 
lot  easier  to  get  money  from  the  Federal 
Government  than  to  get  it  from  their 
local  constituencies. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  CtHnmlssioner  would 
take  into  consideration,  first  of  all,  the 
cut  that  resulted  because  of  the  adoption 
of  the  McClellan  formula.  It  would  have 
to  be  above  10  percent.  Second,  he  would 
compare  the  tax  rate,  the  tax  burden 
with  the  resources  of  the  given  school 
district,  and  compare  how  a  given  dis- 
trict which  lost  10  percent  is  asking  Its 
citizens  to  bare  the  additional  burden  In 
comparison  with  other  districts  within 
the  State. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  But  suppose  the  citi- 
zens say  they  do  not  want  to  bear  it; 
can  they  get  it  out  of  the  Commissioner, 
and  out  of  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  the  Commissioner  makes 
a  finding  that  the  local  government  is 
unwilling  to  bear  the  burden  itself,  and 
has  the  financial  resources  to  do  so.  I 
do  not  know  wl^  they  should  be  per- 
mitted to  take  something  out  of  thia 
emergency  fund. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  But  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  put  the  determina- 
tion as  to  whether  each  educational 
agency  around  the  country  has  the  fiscal 
ability  on  one  man,  the  Commissioner? 
Mr.  BAYH.  For  this  one  particular 
fund,  designed  for  this  one  purpose,  that 
is  correct. 

Mr.  DOBONICK.  Let  me  cite  an  ex- 
ample. Let  us  take  Montgomery  County, 
which  is  neither  In  Indiana  nor  In  Colo- 
rado. Presumably,  over  a  period  of  time, 
they  win  be  cut  back  fairly  substantially 
on  Impacted  area  aid,  which  in  my  opin- 
ion they  ought  to  be— that  is  a  very 
wealthy  county— but  they  are  going  to 
be  cut  back  only  on  an  Impacted-area, 
aid-changing  formula.  Is  the  Commis- 
sioner going  to  say  to  them.  "I  am  sorry 
about  this;  we  will  put  in  the  PMeral 
funds."  which  is  the  very  thing  the  com- 
mittee has  been  trying  to  keep  out? 
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Mr.  BAYH.  Bfr.  President,  I  must  say 
I  share  the  concern  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  over  the  example  he 
mentioned. 

TaUdng  about  part  A,  title  I,  Deprived 
Children,  and  what  that  means,  I  tl^nk 
It  lias  no  relationship  to  the  problem  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  raises,  but  I  think 
that  Is  3  ^eat  problem. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  As  I  read  the  amend- 
ment, it  does  not  say  suaything  about 
title  I.  It  does  not  say  where  It  Is  in  the 
biU.  It  just  says  "added  to  the  bill." 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  perhaps  did 
not  hear  me  when  I  called  It  up  with 
the  modification  which  specifically  enu- 
merates title  I.  part  A. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Title  I,  part  A? 
Mr.  BAYH.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  helps  a  good 
deal,  I  must  say.  But  the  Senator's  pur- 
pose in  this  is  that  although  most  States 
now  get  a  better  deal  imder  the  new 
formula,  there  are  some  educational 
agencies  that  will  not  get  as  much. 

Mr.  BAYH.  There  are  some  that  not 
only  will  not  get  as  much,  but  will  get  sig- 
nificantly less.  There  are  three  districts 
in  the  Senator's  home  State.  I  asked  the 
CoDsresslonal  Reference  Service. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  Is  axrect. 
Mr.  BAYH.  What  we  are  trying  to  do 
is  recognize  the  fact  that,  with  Just  a 
relatively  small  cut,  most  school  districts 
should  bear  that  burden  and  try  to  com- 
pensate for  it;  but  if  it  gets  to  10  percent 
or  more,  and  they  have  the  kind  of  tax 
burden  some  school  districts  have,  they 
ought  to  have  some  relief  from  this 
emereency  provision. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  can  see  that  the 
Senator  has  lined  this  up  very  well,  and 
I  am  not  going  to  get  anywhere  by  ob- 
jecting to  it.  AllI  can  say  is,  there  Is  no 
point  In  going  through  a  formula  if, 
every  time  we  have  a  formula  which  re- 
sults in  a  loss  by  any  educational  district, 
we  then  put  out  more  money  to  enable 
It  to  overcome  the  loss.  Why  not  Just 
say  to  the  educational  district,  "You  are 
g<^ng  to  get  whatever  you  had  before,  or 
maybe  more,  and  to  anyone  that  takes 
a  loss,  we  will  make  sure  they  are  OK." 
Mr.  BAYH.  Let  me  say  to  my  friend 
from  Colorado,  I  again  am  in  a  great  deal 
of  agreement  with  him.  I  never  thought 
I  would  find  myself  saying  $35  million  is 
not  very  much  money;  It  is  a  lot  of 
money.  But  compared  to  the  total  com- 
mitmmt  under  this  biU,  it  is  rather  In- 
significant, and  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
is  say  to  some  school  districts — I  cannot 
point  to  the  specific  examples  in  the 
State  represented  by  my  colleague. 
though  I  am  sure  he  can,  but  there  are 
a  handful  of  districts  in  my  State  that 
struggle  to  keep  their  doors  open  every 
year,  because  they  are  poor  and  have 
large  numters  of  students  that  fall  in 
this  category. 

Only  under  such  drcumstances  would 
we  permit  assistance  under  this  partic- 
ular ihvvIbIoq. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Haitkx).  Do  Senators  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  their  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  back  the  ronalnder 
of  my  time. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hartkx)  .  All  remaining  time  having  been 
yielded  back,  the  question  Is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  I  may  request 
a  quorum  call  without  the  time  being 
charged.  I  may  wish  to  yield  myself  half 
a  minute  to  confer  with  the  leadership. 
They  thought  we  might  have  a  final  vote 
before  6,  and  this  might  be  that  <H>Portu- 
nlty.  So  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectiixi,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  yield  me  3  minutes? 
Mr.  PELL.  With  pleasiu%. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  time  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  was  entered  Into  on  Thursday, 
it  was  anticipated  that  there  would  be 
several  amendments  on  which  roUcall 
votes  would  be  ordered  and  that  the  roll- 
call  votes  would  begin  at  no  earlier  than 
4:15  p.m.,  with  a  final  vote  to  occur  on 
psissage  of  the  bill  at  6  o'clock. 

As  It  has  developed,  most  of  the  amend- 
ments have  been  decided  by  voice  votes 
during  the  day.  Therefore,  it  being  evi- 
dent that  there  are  no  additional  amend- 
ments to  be  called  up  on  either  side,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  final 
vote  occur  immediately  upon  my  yield- 
ing the  floor,  and  that  the  vote  not  be 
limited  to  10  minutes.  This  is  the  final 
roUcall  vote  of  the  day,  and  there  will 
not  be  a  close  vote,  I  should  not  think. 

In  the  event  any  Senator  is  counting 
on  the  6  o'clock  vote,  and  would  other- 
wise miss  this  roUcall  by  virtue  of  Its 
coming  an  hour  early,  I  would  ask  luuml- 
mous  consent  that  the  rollcall  vote  be 
kept  open  and  not  annoimced  until  such 
time  as  all  Senators  are  accounted  for, 
but  not  to  extend  bevond  30  minutes 
Mr.  WEICKER.  I  object. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  I  have  been  sitting  here  for  some 
days  listening  to  many  amendments, 
some  of  which  I  have  voted  for,  which 
have  Incresised  the  authorization  consid- 
erably. 

I  hope,  as  I  have  said  on  other  oc- 
casions, that  all  the  people  concerned 
about  the  education  processes  are  not 
going  to  have  their  hopes  raised  that  this 
Is  the  amount  of  money  they  will  have 
appropriated.  I  know  what  happens  when 
the  authorization  comes  In  for  education. 
There  will  be  people  around  who  will 
lobby  and  talk  about  full  fimdlng.  Now 
we  are  talking  about  billions  of  dollars. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  looks  at 
these  projects  and  some  of  the  people  get 


their  hopes  raised  and  they  go  home  and 
say,  "The  Senate  said  we  are  going  to 
have  all  that  money." 

I  sometimes  wonder  what  I  am  doing 
down  there  in  handling  the  education 
end  of  appropriations  because  if  I  do 
not  do  v^iat  some  of  these  people  want, 
I  Inunedlately  become  some  kind  of  foe 
of  education — which  I  am  not.  We  have 
done  pretty  well  with  education.  Now  I 
hope  that  everyone  wlU  understand  that 
all  these' authorizations  are  ceilings.  They 
are  ceilings.  Indeed.  I  hope  that  we  are 
not  going  to  appropriate  all  of  the  money 
that  is  in  the  bill.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can.  I  do  not  know  how  the  Treasury  can 
stand  It  if  we  appropriate  it. 

Two,  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Rhode 
Island  that  we  are  down  now  in  room  128 
writing  up  an  appropriation  bill  for  edu- 
cation for  fiscal  1975,  are  we  not?  That 
Is,  fiscal  1975.  Yet  here  is  the  Senate  up- 
stairs, on  the  same  day.  changing  the 
whole  thing.  Now  there  must  be  a  better 
way  to  do  this,  but  apparently  we  have 
not  found  It.  We  are  changing  all  the 
rules  and  all  the  progrsmis.  We  have  got 
to  finish  this  bill  and  I  hope  that  we  can, 
within  the  next  20  days.  The  House  Is 
already  marking  It  up.  What  will  happen 
to  the  bill?  Does  It  go  into  the  regular 
appropriation?  It  will  not  be  filed  by  the 
timfe  we  are  through.  We  will  have  a  long 
conference,  so  I  think  I  had  better  tell 
people  right  now  that  we  are  going  ahead 
and  appropriating  money  for  education 
on  the  basis  of  fiscal  1975.  If  they  want 
any  more  money,  they  will  have  to  come 
in,  probably,  with  a  supplemental.  I  do 
not  know  how  else  we  can  do  it.  Other- 
wise, I  would  have  to  stop  all  appropria- 
tion hearings  and  stop  all  the  work  on 
appropriations  for  HEW,  to  wait  until  a 
new  concept  has  been  put  In  by  the  Sen- 
ate. I  do  not  feel  like  doing  that. 

I  have  been  working — all  of  us  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
subcommittee  have  been  working  for 
several  weeks  on  the  basis  of  what  the 
law  Is  now.  There  Is  something  wrong 
with  the  procedure  that  we  are,  down 
here,  writing  up  appropriations  for  edu- 
cation for  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
the  Senate  Is  upstairs  changing  all  the 
rules  with  different  programs  and  more 
money.  I  hope  that  they  will  understand 
that,  because  I  do  not  know  how  we  can 
move  in  the  appropriations  process  If  we 
have  to  wait  all  the  time  until  the  au- 
thorization bill  Is  passed  and  when  we 
have  plenty  of  authorization  for  educa- 
tion. 

I  voted  for  eome  of  these  amend- 
ments. I  am  for  them.  But  I  do  not  want 
the  word  to  get  out  that  this  is  what  the 
Congress  has  decided  to  do,  moneywise, 
on  appropriations.  It  is  merely  an  au- 
thorization and  a  celling. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  if  I  can  com- 
ment on  the  thoughts  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  in  this  bill  we  have 
put  limitations  on  appropriations  so 
that  while  the  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1974  was  $9,139,000,000,  the  author- 
ized celling  for  this  coming  year,  1975, 
will  be  less  than  half  that,  or  $4,337,- 
000.000.  So  actually  the  country  should 
not  be  fooled.  What  we  have  done  is  to 
set  forth  these  targets  which  we  wish  to 
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go  for,  and  then  limit  the  amount  of  the 
appropriations  to  less  than  half  this 
year. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  cannot  limit  the 
appropriations,  we  merely  suggest  them. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  believe  we  can  place  ceil- 
ings on  appropriations. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  How  can  we  limit 
the  appropriations? 

Mr.  PELL.  It  Is  In  the  language. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  Is  in  the  language 
but  we  cannot  limit  authorized  money 
such  asUils. 

Mr.  PELL.  We,  In  effect,  had  to  change 
the  authorization. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  glad  you  have 
done  that  because  you  have  got  the  au- 
thorizations and  I  sun  for  them.  Just 
because  we  talk  billions  and  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  around  here,  this  is 
only  a  ceiling  to  an  authorization.  I  am 
hopeful  that  people  will  imderstand  that 
some  of  these  things  are  for  2  years.  I 
hope  that  happens.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  had  that  amend- 
ment. What  happened?  Did  they  pass 
that  amendment  on  the  2  years?  The 
Senator  from  New  York  had  an  amend- 
ment on  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  So  that  we  do  not 
get  mixed  up  and  have  a  lot  of  people — 
I  know  what  will  happen — my  office  will 
look  like  Grand  Central  Station  next 
week  with  so  many  education  people  who 
will  say,  "Oh,  Congress  said  this  and 
the  Senate  said  that."  I  do  not  blame 
them.  But  I  think  we  have  been  far- 
sighted  here.  I  do  not  think  we  can  limit 
appropriations  technically  but  this  gives 
us  a  guideline  at  least,  and  that  is  good. 

Mr.  PELL.  Why  cannot  an  appropria- 
tion be  limited? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  can  limit  It  by 
authorization.  In  other  words,  the  au- 
thorization can  only  take  effect  up  to 
that  point  for  fiscal  1975.  We  can  do 
that.  We  have  done  that.  But  I  wanted 
everyone  to  know  that  we  talk  here  in 
big  sums.  I  have  great  respect  for  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. I  know  It  pretty  well.  I  have  not 
figured  out  how  much  they  have  au- 
thorized.     

Mr.  JAVITS.  Do  not. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  we  ever  do.  it  will 
startle  us.  There  is  no  treasury  big  enough 
for  the  smiounts  authorized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  All  we  have  to  worry 
about  is  how  much  the  Senate  decides 
is  to  be  appropriated. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  (mly  one  mon- 
ber  of  that  committee.  It  makes  It  a 
little  difficult  for  us.  I  would  like  to  do, 
some  times,  a  little  more.  I  would  hope 
that  we  would  give  more  attention  to 
policy  matters  and  less  attention  to  fis- 
cal matters.  They  do.  They  are  starting 
to  do  that  In  many  appropriations,  de- 
pending on  the  policy.  Now  we  have  an 
amendment  for  quality  education.  What 
is  quality  education? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  education  agencies 
could  have  a  good  many  standards  for 
that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  Is,  if  they  have 
a  formula  or  a  definition  of  quality  edu- 
cation. I  would  like  to  see  it. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  suppose  it  could  be  pro- 
duced. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  for  It.  Some- 
times I  think — I  know  this  is  not  so  sim- 
ple as  it  sounds — but  I  would  like  to  In- 
troduce an  amendment  that  anyone  who 
had  built  a  woodshed  and  could  certify 
that  he  used  it  in  the  past  ejax,  we  would 
reimburse  him  100  percent.  I  know  it  is 
not  so  simple  as  that,  but  quality  edu- 
cation, no  matter  how  well  administered, 
we  have  some  problems  with  It,  and  we 
all  want  quality  education.  I  am  glad 
we  have  a  limitation.  I  Just  want  to  let 
the  Senate  know  that  a  lot  of  what  we 
do  here  Is  not  necessarily  going  to  be  ap- 
propriated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hartke).  All  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Islfind  has  now  expired. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  vote  soon  cm  final  passage  of 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1974 — a 
measure  that  I  was  pleased  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  in  Its  creation,  as  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tl<Ki.  This  Is  a  large  bill,  an  important 
bill.  It  contains  numerous  programs  and 
Incentives  to  State  and  local  education 
agencies,  and  other  agencies  involved  in 
education,  to  Improve  our  system  of  pub- 
lic education  and  make  it  more  respon- 
sive to  the  students  it  serves. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  f  nwn 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  who — as  chair- 
man of  the  Education  Subcommittee — 
has  once  again  demonstrated  his  firm 
commitment  to  meeting  the  educational 
challoiges  of  our  time.  In  his  adept  han- 
dling of  this  bill  on  the  Senate  fioor,  he 
has  been  assisted  by  a  fine  and  capable 
staff  in  Stephen  Wexler.  Richard  Smith, 
and  Jean  Frorfillcher. 

I  also  pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits). 
Senator  Javits,  for  whom  I  have  the 
highest  respect,  never  fails  his  Senate 
colleagues  in  providing  Intelligent,  qual- 
ity leadership  from  the  minority  side  of 
the  aisle.  Senator  Javits  has  mice  again 
been  assisted  capably  by  Roy  H.  MUlen- 
son,  whom  I  thank  for  advising  me.  at 
my  request,  on  several  of  my  measures 
that  are  Included  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  com- 
mittee which  will  work  to  resolve  dif- 
ferences between  the  Senate  and  House 
education  bills  will  have  an  agenda  that 
is  both  urgent  and  sensitive.  The  two 
bills  contain  alternative  approciches  to 
some  of  the  key  educational  Issues  erf 
our  time:  Aid  to  disadvantaged  studoits, 
aid  to  federally-impacted  school  dis- 
tricts, school  desegregation,  consolida- 
tion of  Federal  education  programs,  and 
bilingual  education — to  moitloQ  wily  a 
few.  As  a  potentlsd  conferee,  I  have  ctm- 
fldence  in  otir  ability  to  sort  out  the  com- 
plex Issues  and  resolve  them  In  favor  of 
quality  education  for  every  American 
child. 

Very  briefly,  I  wish  to  touch  upon 
what  I  consider  to  be  only  a  few  of  the 
pressing  Issues  the  conferees  will  face. 
rmjEi 

Mr.  President,  I  am  disappointed  at 
the  Senate  decision  to  reject  the  formula 
for  distributing  aid  to  disadvantaged 


children  that  was  contained  in  the  com- 
mittee bill.  But  I  understand  the  uncer- 
tainties that  several  Senators  felt  in  ap- 
proaching this  very  complicated  issue. 
I  woxild  hope,  however,  that  the  confer- 
ees will  be  guided  toward  a  resolution 
that  does  not  do  harm  to  the  vital,  grow- 
ing Interests  of  urban  children. 

Onp  of  the  major  obstacles,  of  course, 
to  agreeing  upon  a  title  I  formula  that  Is 
truly  equitable  is  that  we  are  in  the  very 
di£Qcult  position  of  having  to  Judge  for- 
mulas that  will  work  in  every  State,  over 
the  life  of  this  bill,  while  being  imable 
to  pinpoint  the  precise  implications  for 
each  future  year. 

I  am  pleased,  however,  that  the  Senate 
accepted  an  amendment,  which  I  co- 
sponsored,  that  adds  an  authorization 
imder  part  C  of  title  I  for  areas  serving 
large  numbers  of  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. This  percentage  add-on  means  a 
great  deal  to  California  cities,  and  I  am 
grateful  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClxllan)  for  his 
help  in  working  with  us  to  achieve  an 
acceptable  amendment. 

IMPACT  AID 

The  House-passed  education  bill  con- 
tinues the  program  of  sissistance  to  fed- 
erally affected  areas  In  Its  current  form. 
The  Senate  bill,  as  modified  by  an 
amendment  from  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Bball)  makes  certain 
changes  in  the  distribution  formula. 

While  the  Senate  compromise  may 
not  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  all  school 
districts  in  California,  I  believe  It  Is  a 
substantial  Improvement  over  what  had 
been  proposed  originally  as  the  Senate 
formula. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  Senators, 
In  committee,  adopted  my  amendment 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  neary  $3  million 
in  Impact  aid  funds  to  three  California 
school  districts — Pallbrook  Union  Ele- 
mentary, Pallbrook  High,  and  Oceanslde 
Unified.  My  amendment  simply  puts 
these  districts  on  an  equal  footing  with 
other  districts  receiving  impact  aid  be- 
cause of  their  proximity  to  military 
installations. 

AOTTLT  KDUCATIOir 

With  Senator  Javits  and  others,  I  co- 
sponsored  legislation  to  extend  the  exist- 
ing adult  education  program  through 
fiscal  year  1978. 1  believe  these  programs 
are  essential  to  the  vitality  of  America's 
educational  system,  and  their  continu- 
ance will  help  make  sure  that  any  Amer- 
ican— regardless  of  age — can  take  ad- 
vantage of  educational  experiences 
throughout  their  lifetime. 

PBOORAM  CONSOUDATION 

I  recognize  that  the  administration 
pressed  for  more  consoUdation  of  cate- 
gorical education  programs  than  is  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  bill.  But  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  has  not  yielded 
to  the  pressures  to  wipe  out  our  Federal 
programs  of  categorical  education  assist- 
ance. I  believe  we  will  always  have  need 
to  operate  Federal  education  programs 
that  serve  special  constituencies — like  bi- 
lingual children — or  speclsJ  purposes,  or 
attempt  to  meet  needs  that  may  be  tem- 
porarily acute.  I  would  hope  that  con- 
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ferees  will  reject  any  attempt  to  simply 
eliminate  categorical  assistance  as  we 
know  It,  as  I  suspect  the  administration' 
would  have  us  do. 

BnUfOtrAL  XDVCATIDN 

Mr.  President,  I  am  especially  proud 
of  the  provisions  In  S.  1539  for  new  and 
expanded  programs  of  bilingual  educa- 
tion In  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
vocational  and  adult  education,  library 
programs,  and  guidance  and  counseling 
programs  In  postsecondary  education.  I 
believe  these  strong  provisions,  adopted 
by  the  Senate  without  dissent,  are  dra- 
matic evidence  of  our  commitment  to 
bUingual  peoples  across  America. 

I  know  that  Senator  Kiwnkdy — who 
cosponsored  my  bilingual  education  bill, 
as  I  cosponsored  his — Is  as  grateful  as  I 
for  the  great  cooperation  given  us  in 
committee  as  we  worked  on  this  land- 
mark legislation.  We  were  honored,  to 
have  Senator  Montoya,  a  firm  and  fer- 
vent friend  of  bilingual  education,  join 
us  as  cosponsor  of  both  measures. 

The  bilingual  provisions  emerging  In 
the  Senate  bill  also  Include  a  manpower 
and  vocational  training  measure  origi- 
nally Introduced  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick) 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Towra) .  I  was  pleased  to  cosponsor  this 
amendment,  which  was  accepted  in  com- 
mittee. 

Among  the  new  directions  for  bHinguai 
education  provided  in  the  Senate  bill  are 
increased  teacher  training  and  retrain- 
ing activities,  an  expanded  list  of  eligible 
programs,  and  activities,  statutory  orga- 
nization for  a  new  Bureau  of  Bilingual 
Education,  a  special  earmark  for  bilingual 
education  research  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education,  and  new 
and  Important  National  Advisory  Coim- 
cll  on  BUingual  Education,  and— for  the 
first  time — an  Incentive  program  to  «i- 
able  the  States  to  move  forwjird  more 
quickly  in  the  provision  of  adequate  pro- 
grams to  serve  the  bllingual/blcultural 
child. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarics.  the  language  of  the 
Senate  report  on  the  Education  Ammd- 
menta  of  1974  that  details  the  bilingual 
education  provisions,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
gram background  and  legislative  history 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 


law  that  year,  but  has  never  been  funded 
or  implemented,  much  to  my  regret  and 
that  of  ediicators  who  know  the  value 
and  potential  of  this  program. 

It  la  perhaps  more  Important  now  than 
ever.  In  the  midst  of  skyrocketing  prices, 
that  children  be  taught  how  to  make  wise 
decisions  in  dealing  in  the  marketplace- 
decisions  based  on  facts,  not  fallacies. 

As  contained  In  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1974,  the  consumer  education 
program  Is  included  as  a  priority  pro- 
gram within  the  Special  Projects  Act. 
Such  treatment  wUl  assure  funding  for 
the  program  for  a  period  sufficient  to  de- 
fine its  specific  strategies  and  get  it  mov- 
ing. 

I  intend.  Mr.  President,  to  make  every 
effort  to  see  that  this  program  is  funded 
and  Implemented.  Two  years  of  foot- 
dragging  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
Is  enough. 


May  20,  1974, 


OlFTED   Am  TAinmo   mm.nmwm 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  do  not  think  It  pos- 
sible to  overestimate  the  Importance  of 
the  Senate  provision  creating  programs 
for  the  gifted  and  talented  child.  I  was 
a  cosponsor  of  the  measure  Introduced 
by  B4r.  Javtts  that  has  now  emerged  as 
a  key  provision  of  the  Senate  bill.  I  be- 
lieve It  can  go  a  long  way  toward  remedy- 
ing those  Inequities  In  our  educational 
system  that  have  so  dlscrtminated  in  the 
past  against  the  potential  talents  and 
capabilities  of  gifted  children. 
comuM^tar  nuamcoK 

The  consumer  education  program  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  bin  Is  the  result  of 
an  amendment  I  offered  to  the  Educa- 
tion Amendmente  of  1972.  It  became 


VBTKRVTS   C08T-0F-INST«TTCTI0If 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  extend  my  special  thanks 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education  (Mr.  Pbll)  , 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee  (Mr.  Javits),  and  my  other 
colleagues  on  the  committee.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph and  Mr.  STArroRD,  for  their  con- 
tinuing efforts  and  ongoing  support  of 
the  veterans  cost-of-instructlon  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  the  VCI  program— a 
provision  I  authored  in  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1972 — Public  Law 
92-318 — was  designed  to  provide  Incen- 
tives and  supporting  funds  for  colleges 
and  universities  to  recruit  actively  re- 
turning veterans  and  to  establish  the 
kinds  of  special  programs  and  services 
necessary  to  assist  many  veterans  in  re- 
adjusting to  an  academic  setting  Al- 
Uiough  some  1,000  VCI  programs  have 
been  successfully  Implemented  at  many 
institutions  of  higher  education  across 
ttie  country,  the  limited  funds  which  the 
Office  of  Education  has  made  available 
and  certain  provisions  of  the  law  have 
made  it  particularly  difficult  for  many 
coUeg^  to  establish  programs  which 
meet  all  the  requir«nents  of  the  law 

Consequently,  during  committee  con- 
sideration of  S.  1539, 1  joined  with  Sena- 
tors Rahdolph,  Javtts,  and  Staitohd  In 
offering  various  amendments  to  the  VCI 
provision.  Section  524  of  S.  1539  as  re- 
ported, amends  the  VCI  program  pro- 
vlslOB-«ectlon  420  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tl(m  Act  of  1965— in  two  basic  respects: 
First,  the  amendment  in  the  reported  bill 

™f  ,.*^v«^?''^^*'"  elifrtbUity  require- 
ment slightly  less  restrictive  by  providing 
that  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  VCI  funds 
a  school  must  either  have  a  10-percent 
Increase  in  Its  OI  bill  trainee  enroU- 
ment— or  have  at  least  10  percent  of  Its 
criterion  to  terms  of  veteran  enroD- 
ment— or  have  at  least  10  percent  of  Its 
trndercpaduate  student  body  composed  of 
c'SteTn.  '^**^  "'^  alternative 
Second,   the   amendment  in  the  re- 

2?iJS,i-^  T^**  P™'^*^'^  ^o*"  »  more 
equitable  funding  procedure  for  eligible 

schools  to  Increase  the  amount  many 

sma  ler  qualifying  InstltuUons  have  been 

receiving,   by  limiting  to  $135,000  the 


maxlmiim  amount  of  payments  In  any 
fiscal  year  to  any  single  institution. 
Funds  which  become  available  as  a  result 
of  this  provision  would  then  be  rei^por- 
tioned  to  schools  which  would  otherwise 

receive  a  payment  of  less  than  $9,000 

the  estimated  minimnm  amount  needed 
to  open  a  full-time  veterans  affairs  of- 
fice on  a  campus.  The  reported  amend- 
ment further  establishes  a  minimum  en- 
rollment eligibility  of  25  veterans  in  ordw 
to  avoid  the  funding  of  VCI  enUUements 
which  are  too  small  to  provide  effective 
services  to  campus  veterans.  Finally,  the 
amendment,  as  reported,  provides  that 
not  less  than  75  percent  of  the  amount 
of  payments  received  by  any  Institution 
shaU  be  appUed  to  setting  up  the  special 
veterans  offices,  programs,  and  services 
required  by  the  law.  Current  law  requires 
that  only  50  percent  of  the  VCI  award 
be  applied  to  setting  up  these  veteran's 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  time  this  amend- 
ment adding  section  524  to  the  bill  was 
presented  to  the  committee,  the  Office  of 
Education  had  still  not  printed  and  sent 
°^^  new  applications  for  academic  year 
1974-75  VCI  programs.  Consequently  a 
problem  which  we  addressed  in  a  floor 
amendment  last  Thursday,  May  16.  was 
not  brought  home  to  schools  seeking  to 
demonstrate  their  second-year  entitle- 
ment. 

A  school  which  has  already  been  fund- 
ed for  this  school  year  under  the  VCI 
provision.  Is  required  by  existing  law— 
for  eligibility  in  a  succeeding  year— to 
enroll  at  least  the  same  number  of  GI 
bill  trainees  who  were  in  attendance 
when  the  school  originally  qualified  for 

#  IJ^'^  ^  *^®  ^"^  y"^-  As  a  result 
of  this  maintenance-of-effort  require- 
ment, however,  schools  which  Increased 
their  enrollment  of  veterans  by  more 
than  10  percent  in  the  first  year  are  ac- 
tually penalized  In  the  foUowlng  year  for 
having  recruited  more  veterans  These 
schools  must  maintain  the  higher  level 
of  veteran  enrollment.  A  number  of 
schools,  where  substantial  efforts  were 
made  to  recruit  veterans  in  the  first  year 
would  lose  their  eligibility  for  continued 
funding— regardless  of  the  success  of 
their  program  and  even  though  they  con- 
tinue to  maintain  the  10-percent  Increase 
mtaimum  requiremenl^as  a  result  of 
this  quirk  of  current  law. 

Mr    President,  our  amendment ac- 
cepted unanimously  by  the  Senate  on 
Thursd^,  May  1ft— would  correct  this 
inequitable  situation,  and  the  uninten- 
tional   hardship    being    Imposed    upon 
many  schools  that  are  seeking  to  qualify 
for  a  second-year  entitlement  payment 
by  requiring  such  schools  to  maintain 
only  the  minimum  number  of  veterans 
which   would  have  been   necessary   to 
establish  their  original  first-year  entitle- 
ment—either enrollment  of  10  percent 
more  veteran  students  than  in  the  year 
before,  or,  under  the  new  alternative 
criterion  In  the  reported  bill,  enrollment 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  student  vet- 
erans to  make  up  10  percent  of  a  school's 
student  body. 

S24,  this  amendment  would  be  effective 
only  with  respect  to  VCI  payments  made 
on  or  after  October  1.  1973.  and  thus 
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would  not  affect  those  VCI  payments 
already  made  last  June. 

SCHOOL  SArKTT  AMD  SXCUKTrT 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  Senate 
accepted  unanimously  the  amendment 
I  offered  with  Senator  OTntNir  author- 
izing the  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
carry  out  a  Federal  study  of  the  fre- 
quency and  incidence  of  school  crime  in 
the  Nation.  The  study  is  to  be  completed 
over  the  next  2  years,  with  interim  re- 
ports to  the  Congress,  and  a  final  report 
no  later  than  December  31, 1976;  $375,000 
Is  authorized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  study.  lnclu(llng  such  research 
and  pilot  projects  as  the  Commissioner 
may  determine. 

Americans  have  long  viewed  education 
of  their  children  as  a  national  priority. 
The  right  to  an  education  in  an  atmos- 
phere free  of  violence  and  the  threat  of 
violence  must  be  a  part  of  that  top  pri- 
ority. Yet,  crime  and  violence  in  schools 
are  rising  as  fast  or  faster  than  In  soci- 
ety at  large.  And  they  miist  be  stopped. 
Because  while  the  dollar  losses  due  to 
school  vandalism  can  be  estimated — 
about  $500  million  annually,  nation- 
wide— crime's  cost  to  the  national  spirit 
and  to  the  public  confidence  in  schools 
cannot  be  calculated. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  study  not  only 
to  determine  what  kind  of  crime  occurs, 
with  what  frequency,  and  where,  but  to 
help  local  communities  find  ways  of  re- 
solving the  Issues  in  the  best  Interests  of 
their  community  and  their  children. 
Local  control  over  these  matters  is  es- 
sential. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  one  point  In  par- 
ticular, Mr.  President,  regarding  the 
Information  to  be  generated  through  this 
study:  In  assessing  crime  in  schools  and 
the  causes  of  crime  in  schools,  it  Is  es- 
sential that:  first,  the  climate  of  the 
community  be  assessed  completely  and 
accurately;  second,  that  students  and 
community  have  an  opportunity  to  com- 
ment upon  and  have  input  In  the  proc- 
esses of  the  study ;  and  third,  every  effort 
be  made  to  get  the  points  of  view  of  par- 
ents, students,  and  faculty  with  respect 
to  the  specific  situations  being  studied 
and  described.  I  might  add  that  I  am 
especially  Interested  in  having  the  view- 
points of  students  reported  In  this  study. 

CONCLtTBION 

There  are  many  other  Items  In  the 
bUl  in  which  I  am  vitally  Interested: 
Library  programs,  a  first  step  toward  In- 
tegrating the  arts  in  general  education. 
Indian  education  provisions,  and  others. 

The  objectives  of  this  omnibus  legis- 
lation are  worthy  of  the  support  of  each 
Senator,  and  I  am  pleased  to  cast  my 
vote  for  Ite  passage. 

KlHlBIT   1 

Sxcnoir  IDS— BxuifOTJAL  Edttcational 

Pkocrams 

lsqiblat1vx  backcbottitd 

The  FederAl  bUingual  education  effort — 

title  Vn  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 

Education  Act — was  Initiated  In  1967  pur- 

auant  to  PubUc  Law  80-347.  In  the  19VJ  Act. 

the  Congress  sought  to  provide  an  approach 

to  the  education  of  the  non-EnglUh  speaking 

or  limited  EngUah  speaking  child  that  was 

more  sucoaasfal  than  existing  modes,  such 

as  Engllah-As-A-Second  Language  (E8L)  or 

Remedial  Reading. 


As  envisioned  In  Public  Law  90-347 — and 
as  reiterated  in  S.  1639 — ^bilingual  education 
involves  the  use  of  two  languages,  one  of 
which  Is  Knglish,  as  mediums  of  Instruction 
to  assist  children  of  limited  English -Speaking 
ability.  Both  languages  are  used  for  the  same 
Btudent  population — not  as  an  Isolated  effort, 
but  as  a  key  component  of  a  program  em- 
bracing the  total  curriculum. 

Rather  than  an  objective  in  Itself,  bilingual 
education  Is  part  of  a  much  larger  goal: 
Encouraglzig  a  chUd  of  limited  English- 
speaking  ability  to  develop  fully  his  Individ- 
ual skills  and  talents.  It  is  the  use  of  the 
child's  native  language  and  respect  for  his 
cultural  backgroiind  that  best  distinguished 
bilingual  education  from  programs  more  nar- 
rowly focused,  such  as  E8L  and  remedial 
reading. 

The  sole  objective  of  ESL  courses  is  to 
make  non-English  speakers  more  competent 
In  English.  Use  of  the  child's  native  language 
la  withheld  and  no  effort  Is  made  to  provide 
continued  Instruction  In  other  subjects  In  a 
language  the  child  can  understand  untu  the 
chUd  Is  fully  able  to  learn  these  subjects 
in  English. 

Remedial  reading  courses  are  even  more 
limited  In  scope.  The  program  addresses  itself 
to  Just  one  aspect  of  the  language  problem, 
poor  reading  achievement,  and  In  no  way 
provides  for  alterations  In  the  school  cur- 
riculum or  special  training  of  teachers  to 
meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  bilingual  chUd. 

The  effectiveness  of  strict  ESL  or  remedial 
reading  approaches  Is  questionable.  Testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Education  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  findings  of  the  recent  XSA. 
Civil  Rights  Commission  report — Toward 
Quality  Education  for  Mexican-Americaru — 
challenge  these  approaches  as  inadequate. 
In  spite  of  their  prevalence  In  schools,  fifty 
percent  of  Spanish-speaking  student^v  In 
California  drop  out  by  the  eighth  grade;  87 
percent  of  Puerto  Rlcans  over  25  years  of  age 
In  New  Tork  City  have  not  completed  high 
school:  the  average  number  of  school  years 
completed  by  the  Mexican-American  in 
Southwest  Is  7.1  years;  in  Boston,  over  half 
of  the  10.000  Spanish-speaking  school-age 
children  are  not  in  school  at  all;  and  in 
Chicago,  the  dropout  rate  for  the  Spanish- 
speaking  Is  approximately  60  percent. 

Perhaps  moat  disturbing,  the  testimony 
and  the  findings  of  various  studies.  Including 
the  UjB.  Civil  Rights  Commission  report,  re- 
veal that  chUdren  have  been  placed  in  claaeee 
for  mentaUy-retarded  children  because  of 
their  limited  English -speaking  ability. 

Mindful  of  these  data,  and  ot  original  Con- 
greeslonal  objectives,  the  Oimmlttee's  con- 
sideration of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1974  Included  the  first  comprehensive  review 
of  the  title  vn  program  since  Its  inception. 
The  review  began  on  February  26.  1973.  when 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education  held  a  Joint 
field  hearing  in  Los  Angeles  with  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources,  on  the 
general  topic  of  bUlngoal  education,  health, 
and  manpower  programs.  On  October  81, 
1973,  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  heard 
testimony  from  19  witnesses.  Including  the 
former  director  of  the  title  Vn  program. 
State  bUingual  directors,  bilingual  education 
teachers,  program  Urtcton,  and  teacher 
trainers  as  weU  as  from  the  XJB.  Commlsilon 
on  ClvU  Righto  on  8.  2662  and  2558.  leglala- 
tlon  to  reform  the  bilingual  education  pro- 
gram. An  amalgam  of  these  measures  was 
reported  as  part  of  8. 1639. 

BIUmnTAL  B>I7CATIOir  FKOOaAlC   BACKCBOtmO 

In  q>lte  of  the  perennial  lack  of  sufficient 
funding,  the  bUingual  education  program 
has  been  able  to  serve  a  growing  ntimber  of 
bUingual  constituencies:  In  fiscal  1074.  title 
vn  projecto  sought  to  help  children  from 
Spanish-speaking.  »-v«t»i^  and  American  In- 
dian, Portuguese,  and  Chinese  backgrounds. 
In  addition,  programs  were  carried  out  as- 
sisting Ouam.  the  Trust  Territories,  and 
Puerto  Rico. 


Neverthdess.  much  remains  to  be  done. 
The  short-fall  of  services  and  projecto  to 
alarming.  Conservative  estimates  Indicate 
that  there  are  at  least  five  mlUlon  children 
In  the  United  States  who  await  bilingual 
services.  Yet,  In  fiscal  year  1973,  an  appropri- 
ation of  $41/XX),000,  just  147,000  children 
were  served  In  the  317  projeoto  funded  undsr 
thstltte. 

In  Ito  review,  the  Committee  was  pleased 
to  note  that  State  efforto  to  provide  bilingual 
Instruction  have  increased  since  title  VH 
was  enacted  In  1867,  although  over-aU  State 
progress  remains  limited.  The  ClvU  Righto 
Commission  report  foimd  that  only  6Ji  per- 
cent of  500  school  dlstrlcto  In  the  Southwest 
had  bUingual  programs.  Testimony  Indicated 
that  In  6  States  surveyed,  bilingual  programs 
served  barely  6  percent  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
cbUdren  daaslfled  as  of  limited  English- 
speaking  afMllty. 

The  Committee  also  Is  deeply  concerned 
over  what  appears  to  be  a  continuing  Inertia 
on  the  part  of  the  Office  of  Education  In  de- 
veloping a  comprehensive  set  of  goals,  direc- 
tions, and  policies  for  the  title  VH  effort. 
Very  likely,  some  of  the  difficulties  may  be 
traced  to  Inadequate  appropriations,  al- 
though each  annual  Congressional  appro- 
priation for  the  bUingual  program  has  ex- 
ceeded the  Administration  request,  at  times 
by  over  one-hundred  percent. 

Other  undeveloped  facets  of  the  bilingual 
education  program  envisioned  In  1967  are 
equaUy  disappointing  to  the  Committee.  For 
example,  despite  specific  authorities  for 
teacher  training  and  profeeslonal  develop- 
ment. vlrtuaUy  no  title  vn  funds  have  been 
spent  for  these  purposes.  Neither  has  the 
percentage  earmarked  for  bUingual  teacher 
training  under  the  Education  Professions 
Development  Act  been  activated.  In  addition, 
the  Administration  has  jAximmended  no  ap- 
propriations for  EPDA  in  fiscal  year  1975. 

Further.  whUe  the  development  of  modtf 
bUingual  curricula  would  seem  to  be  a  valu- 
able and  appropriate  Federal  contribution 
to  the  field,  there  Is  little  evidence  that  an 
adequate  effort  Is  being  made  in  this  area. 
Very  slow  progress  has  been  made  In  stimu- 
lating curriculum  and  materials  develop- 
ment for  language  groupe  other  t^ian 
Spanish -speaking. 

Evaluation  efforto  are  few  and  inconclu- 
sive, and  the  lack  of  research  leadership  m 
bUingual  education  on  the  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education  Is  especlaUy 
disappointing. 

Other  gaps  in  Federal  attention  to  bilin- 
gual needs  and  services  occur  in  vocational 
education,  adult  education,  and  Ubrary 
services — a  situation  the  Committee  has 
soiigbt  to  remedy  by  providing  new  bilingual 
emphasis  in  the  stotutes  underlying  these 
programs. 

Finally,  the  continuity  and  stability  of 
the  Title  vn  program  itself  has  been  jeop- 
ardized by  frequent  administrative  reorga- 
nizations In  the  Office  of  Education.  These 
restructurings  have  tended  to  lessen  the 
prograxa's  vlaibUlty  and  have  eroded  Ito  de- 
velopment. Within  the  organizational  chart 
of  the  Deptutment,  the  Division  of  BUingual 
Eklucatlon  Is  on  the  lowest  rung  of  the  ad- 
ministrative hierarchy. 

With  these  observations  in  mind,  the  Com- 
mittee has  rejected  the  Administration's  re- 
quest for  a  simple  one-year  extension  of 
the  current  Title  VII  program,  unchanged. 
Instead,  the  Committee  finds  It  both  neces- 
sary and  desirable  to  provide  more  specific 
mandates  and  directions  to  enable  the  Office 
of  Education  to  move  more  rapidly  toward 
the  demonstration  of  comprehensive  models 
and  examples  of  bilingual  education,  toward 
the  development  of  the  requisite  quantity 
and  qiiallty  of  bilingual  education  personnel 
and  curricula,  and  thus  realize  the  Federal 
leaderah^)  In  bilingual  education  first  called 
for  by  the  Congress  In  1987. 
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For  these  reasons,  tne  Committee  has  ex- 
tended the  revised  program  through  June 
30,  1978. 

MAJOB     BILOrCUAI.     EDUCATION     PBOVISIONB     XM 
BEPOBTEO    BXU. 

The  Committee  bill  would  replace  the  cur- 
rent title  VII  bilingual  education  program. 
Its  major  provisions — thoee  the  Committee 
feels  are  of  greatest  Importance — are  de- 
scribed below. 

Policy  Declarations. — The  Committee  has 
used  the  term  "children  of  limited  Engllah- 
speaklng  abUlty"  merely  to  facilitate  dis- 
cussion; m  no  way  Is  the  term  intended  to 
Imply  any  sense  that  children  who  share  a 
linguist  and  cultural  background  different 
from  the  majority  of  students  are  somehow 
Inferior.  Thus,  the  Congressional  findings 
in  the  bill  Include :  "that  many  of  such  chil- 
dren have  a  cultural  heritage  which  differs 
from  that  of  English-speaking  persons;  that 
a  primary  means  by  which  a  child  learns 
Is  through  the  use  of  such  child's  language 
and  cultural  heritage;  that,  therefore,  large 
numbers  of  children  of  limited  English- 
speaking  abUlty  hav  educational  needs 
which  can  be  met  by  the  use  of  bilingual 
educational  methods  and  techniques;  and 
that,  In  addition,  all  chUdren  benefit 
through  the  fullest  utilization  of  multiple 
language  and  cultural  resources." 

The  decision  of  the  UJB.  Supreme  Court  In 
Lau  et  ttl.  V.  Nichols  et  al.,  of  January  21, 
1974.  holds  that  title  VI  of  th*  Civil  Bights 
Act  of  1964  demand!  that  school  dlstiicta 
respond  to  the  needs  of  their  limited  Sng- 
Itah-speaklng  students.  The  Court  relied 
hi»vily  on  the  May  26,  1970,  guidelines  of 
HBW  which  state:  "Where  Inability  to  speak 
and  understand  the  ieng"«b  language  ex- 
cludes national  origin-minority  group  chil- 
dren from  effective  participation  In  the  edu- 
cational program  offered  by  a  school  dlstelct. 
the  district  miist  take  affirmative  steps  to 
rectify  the  language  deficiency  In  order  to 
open  Its  Instructional  program  to  tbeee 
students." 

Thus,  It  Is  to  assist  In  the  provlsUm  of 
equal  educational  opportunity  that  the 
Committee  has  resolved  to  provide  more 
»nd — hopefully — better  demonstration  proj- 
ects In  bilingual  education,  with  a  wider 
range  of  support  activities  and  co(»dlnatlon 
with  other  Federal  educational  activities, 
and  an  expanded  program  of  training  of 
teachers  and  other  bilingual  education  per- 
sonnel. These  activities,  together  with  In- 
depth  research  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  and  a  thorough  national  survey 
of  bilingual  programs  and  needs,  are  man- 
dated In  the  bill  to  give  school  districts 
across  the  country  new  material,  new  learn- 
ing data,  and  the  personnel  necessary  to 
build  sound  bilingual  programs. 

The  goal  of  the  program  In  the  Committee 
bill  Is  to  permit  a  limited  English-speaking 
child  to  develop  the  proficiency  In  BngUah 
that  permits  the  chUd  to  learn  as  effectively 
In  English  as  In  the  child's  native  lan- 
guage— a  vital  requirement  to  compete  effec- 
tively in  society.  This  requires  contlniiatlon 
of  baste  education  Instruction  in  both  Ian- 
guages  until  that  level  of  proficiency  in  Eng- 
lish Is  achieved.  The  culmination  of  the 
process  cannot  be  projected  precisely  in 
terms  of  a  stated  diu^tion:  therefore,  the 
Committee  does  not  believe  It  would  be  In 
keeping  with  the  overall  program  goal  to  set 
a  cut-off  for  a  bilingual  program. 

Bilingwil  Education  OoaU  and  Methods. — 
In  Its  policy  statement,  the  Committee  has 
made  clear  Its  Intent  that  bilingual  educa- 
tion programs  funded  under  the  Act  are  to 
be  programs  Involving  use  of  both  English 
and  the  native  language  as  medlimu  of  In- 
struction In  the  basic  school  curriciilum  and 
Including  the  study  of  the  history  and  c\il- 
ture  associated  with  the  native  langage.  The 
comprehensive  program  Included  In  tbe  bUl 


Is  designed  to  develop  and  reinforce  the 
child's  self-esteem  and  to  foster  a  legitimate 
pride  In  both  cultures.  This  approach  Is 
based  on  sound  educational  principles  which 
were  well-simimarlzed  In  testimony  before 
the  Subcommittee  as : 

(1)  Using  the  native  language  to  teach 
other  subjects  allows  the  education  of  the 
child  to  continue  uninterrupted  from  home 
to  school,  thus  preventing  his  retardation 
In  subject  matter  while  he  leama  English. 

(2)  Teaching  a  chUd  to  read  first  in  tbe 
language  he  brings  with  him  when  he  enters 
school  facilitates  his  learning  to  read  and 
write  in  a  second  language  because  the  basic 
skills  of  reading  are  generally  transferable 
from  one  language  to  another. 

(3)  Ctirrlculum  which  Incorporates  the 
student's  familiar  experiences,  community, 
history,  and  cultural  heritage  will  help  build 
pride  and  self-confidence  In  the  student,  and 
by  being  more  relevant  to  the  student's  per- 
sonal experiences,  heighten  his  Interest  and 
motivation  In  school. 

(4)  By  Integrating  the  language  and  cul- 
tural background  of  all  students,  billngual- 
bicultural  education  reinforces  and  Increases 
the  conmaunlcatlon  between  home  and 
school,  thus  improving  the  student's  moti- 
vation and  achievement. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  states  and  locali- 
ties with  every  poeslble  assistance  in  devel- 
oping bilingual  .education  programs  to  meet 
individual  state  and  local  needs,  the  Com- 
mittee has  directed  the  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation to  develop  recommendations,  In  the 
form  of  suggested  model  guidelines,  setting 
forth  desirable  characteristics  of  potentially 
successful  bilingual  education  programs, 
for  appropriate  voluntary  use  by  local  and 
state  education  agencies. 

The  Committee  bill  also  makes  provision 
for  participation  in  bilingual  education  pro- 
grams for  eligible  chUdren  attending  non- 
public schools  and  certain  assistance  In  con- 
nection with  bilingual  education  programs 
for  students  at  non-public  schools.  Ex- 
amples of  such  assistance  are  the  provisions 
of  teacher  training  services  for  faculty  mem- 
bers of  the  non-public  school  or  to  the  shar- 
ing of  materials  and  equipment  necessary  to 
establ&h  and  carry  out  a  bilingual  program 
for  non-public  school  students. 

Althotigh  the  major  thrust  of  the  pro- 
gram is  aimed  at  elementary  school  pro- 
grams, where  the  greatest  need  exists  at  this 
time  and  where  the  greatest  benefits  can  be 
achieved,  the  Committee  bill  does  provide  for 
pre-school  programs,  and  programs  at  the 
secondary  level  where  maintenance  of  suc- 
cessful elementary  school  programs  and 
specurprograms  can  be  provided  to  foc\is  on 
a  particular  need;  for  example,  the  presence 
of  large  numbers  of  recently  immlgnvted  stu- 
dents might  necessitate  a  special  program  at 
the  secondary  level. 

National  Assessment.— ■U\ndX\i\  of  the 
critical  need  for  accurate  daU  for  use  In 
bUlngual  education  pollcy-msJtlng,  the  Com- 
mittee bill  mandates  an  annual  report  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  on  the  condi- 
tion of  bUlngual  education  In  the  Nation 
the  administration  of  title  Title  vn  pro^ 
gram  and  other  Federal  bilingual  programs, 
a  statement  of  activities  current  and  pro- 
jected, and  an  estimate  of  educational  per- 
sonnel needed  to  carry  out  the  objectives 
of  the  Act. 

Tbe  Committee  bfil  also  requires  a  na- 
tional survey  of  tbe  nimib«'  of  cbUdien 
and  adults  with  limited  English -speaking 
ability— and  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
being  served  by  Federal,  State,  and  local 
programs — to  be  completed  by  July  l,  1978. 
Further,  the  Committee  has  mandated  the 
preparation  of  a  five-year  plan  for  extend- 
ing bilingual  education  services — through 
cooperative  and  voluntary  arrangements 
among  States,  localities,  and  the  Fsderal 
government,  and  through  other  means — to 


those  persons  determined  by  the  survey  to 
be  In  need  of  such  services. 

The  Committee  expects  this  Information  to 
be  published  and  made  available  as  a  public 
document. 

Educational  Personnel  Development. — The 
Committee  viewed  the  lack  of  adequately 
trained  bilingual  education  professional  per- 
sonnel— Including  teachers,  ooimselore,  ad- 
mlnlstrators,  teacher  aides  and  other  para- 
professionals — (uid  the  vlrttial  non-exlsteruse 
of  programs  to  produce  those  personnel,  as  a 
major  failure  In  our  teacher  training  system 
and  the  major  obstacle  to  the  Inunediate  de- 
velopment of  fully  bUlngual  programs  where 
they  are  needed. 

In  a  sampling  of  the  title  Vn  projects 
across  the  coimtry,  the  total  need  for  trained 
bUlngual  teachers  In  those  projects  was 
found  to  be  35,117.  In  contrast,  there  are 
presently  9,448  teachers  In  title  Vn  projects. 
SimUar  deficiencies  were  found  In  the  nimi- 
bers  of  bUlngual  counselors,  administrators 
and  trained  paraprofessionals. 

Because  of  these  dramatic  shortfalls,  tbe 
Conmilttee  emphasized  the  preparation  of 
education  personnel  specially  trained  to 
carry  out  bUlngual  education  programs.  Tbe 
reported  bill  earmarks  16  percent,  the  cur- 
rent ratio,  of  each  bUlngual  education  grant 
for  In-servlce  and  pre-servlce  training  and 
preparation  of  education  personnel,  and  ear- 
marks 60  percent  of  appropriations  above  $35 
million  but  not  more  than  960  mUIlon,  prln- 
clpaUy  for  the  provision  of  new  bUlngual 
teachers,  administrators,  counselors,  and 
other  educational  personnel,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  Hiproprlate  graduate  education 
programs  for  these  purposes.  One-third  of 
appropriations  In  excess  of  $60  mUUon  also 
was  earmarked  for  these  purposes.  To  help 
Increase  tbe  available  supply  of  bUlngual 
education  professionals,  tbe  Committee  bill 
also  directs  the  Commissioner  to  provide  a 
bUlngual  education  fellowship  program  of 
from  200  to  600  fellowships  each  year. 

Bilingual  Education  Research  and  the  Na- 
tional InsUtute  of  Education. — In  terms  of 
priority  needs,  tbe  Committee  ranks  bUln- 
gual research  and  development  (R&D)  at  a 
high  level.  IdesUly,  good  bUlngual  teachers 
and  sound  bUlngual  programs  are  insepa- 
rable. 

As  In  the  development  of  bUlngual  educa- 
tors, tbe  Federal  government's  efforts  In  bi- 
lingual R&D  faU  far  short  of  the  need.  Since 
enactment  of  Pi.  92-318  In  1972,  the  re- 
sponslbuity  for  research  In  education  baa 
belonged  to  the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion. Regrettably,  the  Committee's  review  of 
NIB'S  progress  toward  bUlngual-blcultural 
R&D  has  revealed  little  evidence  that  tbe 
Institute  has  viewed  research  In  bUlngual 
education  with  the  priority  regard  the  Com- 
mittee feels  It  warrants.  The  Committee 

recognizing  that  the  Federal  responsibility 
for  research  In  bUlngual  education  rests,  by 
law,  with  NTE — expects  leadership  from  tbe 
Institute  in  attaining  the  objectives  man- 
dated by  the  Committee  bUl.  These  objec- 
tives include  the  Identification  of  elements 
of  a  successful  bUlngual  educaUon  program, 
an  examination  of  current  testing  patterns 
and  the  projection  of  new  and  more  suitable 
ones,  the  publication  of  R&D  findings,  tbe 
development  of  curriculum  materials  and 
teaching  aids,  and  the  dissemination  of  bl- 
llngual-bicultural  education  techniques  and 
methodologies  for  use  by  schools  at  their 
discretion. 

What  is  at  stake  here  Is  tbe  future  of  the 
Federal  bUlngual  education  effort.  R&D 
leadership  by  NIE  must  be  forthcoming. 
Therefore,  the  Committee  bUl  allocates  a 
specific  amount  of  NDB's  expenditures  to  bl- 
Ungual-blcultural  RAD  programs  and  man- 
dates several  objectives  for  NIB  to  pursue  In 
moving  toward  a  more  oomprebenslve,  well- 
directed  VMeral  bUlngual  oduoatlon  pro- 
gram, y. 
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National  Advisory  Council  on  Bilingual 
Education. — The  recent  reactivation  of  an 
Advisory  CouncU  on  the  Education  of  Bl- 
llngiuU  ChUdren  is  encouraging,  although  the 
Committee  notes  that  the  legislation  creat- 
ing such  a  CouncU  was  enacted  In  1967  as 
part  of  the  original  BUlngual  Education  Act, 
and  that  between  1970  and  1974  the  CouncU 
did  not  meet. 

The  Committee  envisions  a  strong  and  ac- 
tive Advisory  CovmcU.  The  reported  bUl  speci- 
fies the  appointment  of  fifteen  members,  to 
terms  of  varied  length,  drawn  from  the  ranks 
of  both  lay  and  professional  persons  inter- 
ested and  experienced  In  the  education  of 
bilingual  persona.  Classroom  teachers, 
teacher  trainers,  and  school  board  memljers 
are  among  the  categories  of  persons  to  be 
appointed  to  the  Coimcll. 

The  Council  is  directed  to  submit  an  an- 
nual report  on  Its  own,  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress,  covering  and  evaluating  the 
current  status  and  projected  directions  for 
bUlngual  education  and  other  Federal  bilin- 
gual programs  in  the  Nation,  as  observed 
from  the  CouncU's  unique  vantage  point. 

Federal  Support  of  State  Bilingual  Activi- 
ties.—Tbe  current  "ntle  vn  status,  which 
would  be  replaced  by  the  Committee  bill,  does 
not  provide  a  role  for  State  education  agen- 
cies In  the  Federal  bUlngual  effort.  In  the 
past,  Federal  monies  have  been  granted  to 
local  education  agencies  and  to  organizations 
and  Institutions  supporting  LEA  activities, 
but  not  to  the  State  agencies  themselves.  The 
Committee  bUl  provides  for  a  wider  range  of 
State  activities  especiaUy  in  training,  and 
Includes  authority  for  the  Commissioner  to 
grant  some  funds  to  the  State  educational 
agencies  for  supportive  and  technical  serv- 
ices. 

Also,  the  Committee  bUl  calls  for  consulta- 
tions by  the  Commissioner  with  State  educa- 
tion agencies,  and  others,  In  the  development 
of  suggested  model  bilingual  education  stat- 
utes, curricula,  and  teacher  certification 
processes  that  might  voluntarUy  be  adapted 
for  use  m  a  variety  of  locations. 

The  Committee  Is  aware  that  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Courte  in  Lau  v. 
Nichols  et  al.  wUl  reqiUre  far  greater  efforts 
by  State  educational  agencies  to  provide 
bUlngual  education  opportunities  to  non- 
English  speaking  studente.  The  Ccxnmlttee 
Intends  to  review  the  participation  of  State 
education  agencies  In  the  programs  funded 
under  TiUe  VII  during  the  course  of  Ite  over- 
sight activities  In  this  area. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  speak  In  support  of  the  passage  of 
S.  1539  and  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  provisions  of  that  bill 
extending  and  improving  the  Federal  role 
in  bilingual  education. 

In  the  7  years  since  the  enactment  of 
the  Bilingual  Education  Act  of  1967,  title 
VII  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  the  Federal  Government 
has  funded  a  series  of  demonstration 
projects  in  blUngual-bicultural  education. 
These  model  programs  represented  the 
first  Federal  response  to  the  millions  of 
children  whose  native  language  is  other 
than  English. 

Former  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough  was 
the  chief  architect  of  the  original  law, 
and  his  leadership  in  this  area  deserves 
mention  in  any  discussion  of  this  subject. 
The  original  act  marked  a  sharp  break 
with  the  past  record  of  neglect  of  the 
needs  of  the  Spanish-speaking  and  other 
linguistic  minority  groups  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Projects  have  been  designed  to  enable 
Spanish-speaking,  Eskimo,  and  Ameri- 
can Indian.  Portuguese  and  Asian  Ameri- 


cans to  utilize  their  native  languages  in 
the  education  process. 

However,  the  gap  between  need  and 
resources  remains  enormous.  Conserva- 
tive estimates  indicate  that  there  are  a^- 
proximately  5-milllon  children  in  the 
United  States  who  can  benefit  from  bilin- 
gual education  services.  In  fiscal  year 
1973,  the  appropriation  of  $41  million 
for  title  VII  served  only  147,000  children 
ia.  217  projects. 

The  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  pub- 
lished its  final  report  on  Mexican  Ameri- 
can education  in  February  1974,  "Toward 
Quality  Education  for  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans." It  found  that  only  6.5  percent  of 
500  school  districts  in  the  southwest  had 
bilingual  programs  in  existence.  Testi- 
mony to  the  Senate  Education  Subcom- 
mittee also  disclosed  that  in  5  States  sur- 
veyed, bilingual  programs  served  barely 
5  percent  of  the  Puerto  Rican  children 
classified  as  of  limited  English-speaking 
ability. 

While  the  enactment  of  title  vn  has 
had  some  positive  effect  in  stimulating 
State  governments  to  respond  to  limited 
English-speaking  children,  the  level  of 
State  effort  continues  to  be  inadequate 
Several  States  repealed  laws  prohibiting 
the  use  of  languages  other  than  English 
in  the  classroom.  Ten  States  now  have 
statutes  permitting  bilingual  Instruction 
My  own  State  of  Massachusetts  man- 
dates bilingual  education  wherever  there 
are  concentrations  of  children  with  lim- 
ited English-speaking  ability.  Four 
States.  Including  California,  now  have 
laws  authorizing  funds  for  bilingual  edu- 
cation program  development  and  an- 
other 9  have  moneys  in  their  budgets  for 
bilingual  education  purposes.  However 
the  dollar  amounts  remain  small  and  the' 
priority  assigned  remains  low. 

Perhaps  most  distressing  when  one 
reviews  the  past  7  years  has  been  the  in- 
ertia, the  lack  of  direction  and  the  ab- 
sence of  leadership  evident  in  the  US 
Office  of  Education  in  the  area  of 
bilingual  education.  For  the  first  several 
years  of  this  administration,  the  origi- 
nal budget  request  from  the  President 
actually  was  less  than  the  Congress  had 
authorized  the  previous  year.  In  addi- 
tion, in  1973  some  $9.75  million  was  im- 
pounded. Once  again,  this  year's  original 
budget  request  was  some  $15  million  less 
than  the  $50.35  level  Congress  appropri- 
^tg<i  In  the  original  fiscal  year  1974  La- 
bor-HEW  Appropriations  bill. 

The  results  of  the  faUure  to  provide 
adequate  bilingual  education  programs 
are  evident  from  the  following  statis- 
tics: 50  percent  of  the  Spanish -speaking 
students  to  California  drop  out  by  the 
8th  grade:  87  percent  of  Puerto  Ricans 
over  25  years  of  age  In  New  York  City 
have  hot  completed  high  school:  the 
average  number  of  school  years  com- 
pleted by  Mexican  Americans  In  the 
southwest  Is  7.1  years,  compared  to  12  1 
for  the  Anglo  child. 

The  results  are  shown  as  well  in  the 
findings  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
that  Mexican-American  youngsters  are 
not  only  shimted  out  of  the  college  bound 
courses,  but  all  too  frequently  are  placed 
In  classes  for  the  mentally  retarded— not 
because  of  any  inteUIgence  deficiency, 
but   because   of   an   English   language 


deficiency.  Thus,  In  30  districts  cited  by 
the  Office  of  CivU  Rights  for  non  com- 
pliance with  Civil  Rights  Act  title  IV 
provisions,  14  "were  found  to  be  assign- 
ing Mexican-American  students  into 
EMR — educable  mentally  retarded — 
classes  on  the  basis  of  criteria  which 
essentially  measure  English  language 
skiUs." 

As  a  result  of  these  conditions,  I 
introduced  S.  2552,  the  Bilingual  Reform 
Act  of  1973  last  year,  and  Senator 
Cranston  introduced  S.  2553,  the  Bi- 
lingual Education  Amendments  of  1973. 
We  were  Joined  by  Senator  Montoya 
in  introducing  these  measures.  Following 
hearings  in  which  we  heard  testimony 
from  academic  experts,  from  parents, 
from  teachers,  from  school  administra- 
tors, from  State  bilingual  education  di- 
rectors, and  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, we  worked  together  with  other 
members  of  the  committee  in  drafting 
the  provisions  of  the  current  bill. 

I  particularly  would  like  to  commend 
Senator  Cranston  for  his  leadership  and 
counsel  in  developing  the  final  version 
of  the  bilingual  education  reform  con- 
tained in  this  bill. 

Perhaps  the  major  innovation  con- 
cerning bilingual  education  in  the  legis- 
lation before  us  today  Is  the  emphasis 
on  teacher  training  and  the  develop- 
ment of  bilingual  education  personnel 
ranging  from  teacher  aides  to  school  ad- 
ministrators. I  felt  when  I  Introduced 
my  biU  last  year  that  Its  priority  con- 
sideration of  the  need  to  expand  the 
corps  of  bilingual  educators  was  essential 
In  any  final  version.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  committee  has  adopted  this  priority 
as  its  own. 

Witnesses  before  the  committee  testi- 
fied to  the  paucity  of  bilingual  education 
teachers,  teacher  aides,  counselors,  and 
administrators.  Many  cited  this  as  the 
major  faUure  of  the  previous  7  years 
of  experience  with  the  1967  act.  Although 
the  auUiority  for  teacher  training  was 
included  in  that  act,  no  funds  were  ex- 
pended under  title  vn  to  improve  or 
develop  teacher  trahilng  programs  or  to 
increase  the  number  of  bilingual  educa- 
tion personnel.  There  has  been  only  a 
1.2  percent  increase  In  the  number  of 
Spanlsh-sumamed  teachers  since  1968 

The  current  situation  Is  as  f oUows! 

?s^nnV'  S*"^°*  °'  approximately 
250.000  teachers  in  the  Southwest  were 
SpanMi  surnamed,  according  to  the  UJ3. 
avu  Rights  Commission,  while  nearly 
20  percent  of  the  school-age  children  in 
S^n  ?***«?„''ere  Spanlsh-sumamed. 
Similarly,  while  Chinese  students  repre- 
sent nearly  15  percent  of  the  studrat 
population  In  San  Francisco,  barely  5  4 
Sf"  w^5  the  teachers  are  Chinese,  to 
New  Me^co,  while  over  22,000  American 
todlan  children  are  In  the  pubBc  schools 
^t^  are  only  114  Native  Americaii 
teachers.  On  the  east  coast,  similar  sta- 
WsUcs  erist  for  the  Puerto  Rican  com- 
munity Puerto  Rican  youngsters  com- 
prise 22  percent  of  the  New  Yoi*  aty 
school  population,  while  Puerto  Rican 
professionals  hold  less  than  1  percent  of 
all  positions  in  the  schools. 

Although  no  one  has  suggested,  nor 
do  I  favor,  a  quota  system;  nevertheless. 
It  seems  painfully  obvious  that  these 
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groui»  taave  few  teachers  with  whom 
they  can  Identify  and.  In  many  caMS, 
few  with  whom  they  can  even  communi- 
cate. 

A  sampling  of  title  vn  projects  acroes 
the  country  resulted  in  an  estimate  that 
the  tolial  need  for  trained  bUlngual 
teachers  in  projects  today  is  35,117.  In 
contrast,  there  are  only  9.448  teachers  In 
title  VI  projects. 

Because  of  these  dramatic  shortfalls, 
the  committee  has  earmarked  15  percent 
of  each  bilingual  education  grant  for  In- 
service  and  preservlce  training  of  teach- 
ers and  aides  in  those  projects.  In  addi- 
tion, 50  percent  of  all  appropriations 
above  |35  million  and  33 Va  percent  of 
all  appropriations  in  excess  Gl  $60  mil- 
lion are  earmarked  for  the  preparations 
of  new  bilingual  teachers,  administrators, 
coxmselors,  and  other  education  person- 
nel and  the  development  of  appropri- 
ate graduate  education  programs  for 
these  purposes.  In  addition,  the  Commis- 
sion is  authorized  to  provide  a  bilingual 
education  fellowship  program  of  from 
200  to  500  fellowships  each  year. 

The  committee  also  extended  the  bi- 
lingual education  authority  through  June 
30.  1978  and  provided  authorizations  of 
$135  million  for  fiscal  year  1974,  $145 
million  for  fiscal  year  1975,  $155  million 
for  fiscal  year  1976  and  $175  million  for 
fiscal  years  1977  and  1978. 

The  underljing  belief  of  the  commit- 
tee is  that  the  provision  of  bilingual  edu- 
cation programs  is  essential  to  meet  the 
requirement  of  full  equal  educational  op- 
portunity to  children  of  limited  Engllsh- 
Qieaklng  background.  The  decisions  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  "Lau  et  al. 
against  Nichols  et  al."  on  January  21, 
1974  held  that  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1974  demands  that  school  dis- 
tricts respond  to  the  needs  of  their  lim- 
ited English-speaking  students.  The 
Court  quoted  in  its  decision  from  the 
May  25,  1970  guidelines  of  HEW  which 
stated: 

Where  Inability  to  speak  and  iinderstand 
tbe  Kngllsb  langiuige  excludes  national  or- 
igin minority  group  chUdren  from  effective 
participation  In  the  educational  program  of- 
fered by  a  school  district,  the  district  must 
take  affirmative  steps  to  rectify  the  language 
deficiency  In  order  to  open  its  Instructional 
program  to  these  students. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  most  effec- 
tive tool  for  accomplishing  the  goal  of 
providing  equal  educational  opportunity 
is  a  comprehensive  program  of  bllingual- 
blcultural  education. 

Basically  bilingual  education  involves 
the  use  of  two  languages,  one  of  which  is 
English,  as  media  of  instruction.  Both 
languages  have  the  same  value  content. 
Both  are  used  to  transfer  information 
and  skills.  Both  are  used  in  the  total  cur- 
riculum. Bilingual  education  is  the  best 
method  we  have  discovered  to  encourage 
and  to  remove  barriers  that  prevent  a 
child  of  limited  English-speaking  ablUty 
from  developing  his  individual  skills  and 
talents  to  their  fullest. 

These  two  factors — the  use  of  the 
child's  native  language  and  respect  for 
his  cultural  background — distinguish 
bilingual  education  from  Engllsh-as-a- 
second  language  and  remedial  reading. 
1*6  U.S.  CivU  Rights  Commission  in 


testimony  to  the  subcommittee,  which  is 
quoted  in  the  report  accompanying  this 
bill,  stated: 

(1)  Uslzig  the  native  language  to  teach 
other  Buhjects  allows  the  education  of  the 
child  to  continue  unlntem^tedly  fft»n  home 
to  school,  thus  preventing  hla  retardation  In 
subject  matter  while  he  learns  »ngn«>» 

(2)  Teaching  a  child  to  read  first  In  the 
language  he  brings  with  him  when  he  en- 
ters school  facmtatee  his  learning  to  read 
and  write  In  a  second  language  because  the 
basic  skills  of  reading  are  generally  trans- 
ferable from  one  language  to  another. 

(3)  Cxmrlctilum  which  Incorporates  the 
student's  familiar  experiences,  community, 
history,  and  cultural  heritage  will  help  build 
pride  and  self-confidence  In  the  student,  and 
by  being  more  relevant  to  the  student's 
personal  experiences,  heighten  his  Interest 
and  motivation  In  school. 

(4)  By  Integrating  the  language  and  cul- 
tural background  of  all  students,  blllngual- 
blcultural  education  reinforces  and  Increases 
the  cotnmunlcatlon  between  home  and 
school,  thus  Improving  the  student's  motiva- 
tion and  achievement. 

The  bill  before  us  seeks  to  Instill  these 
principles  in  the  bilingual  programs  to  be 
carried  out  under  this  act. 

Too  often,  the  concept  underlying  ed- 
ucational programs  for  the  limited  Eng- 
lish-speaking has  been  to  stamp  out  their 
native  language  and  their  culture  at  all 
costs. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  cited  ex- 
amples of  the  extreme,  where  children 
in  a  South  Texas  school — 

Are  forced  to  kneel  In  the  playground  and 
beg  forgiveness  If  they  are  caught  talking  to 
each  other  In  Spanish  .  .  . 

While  it  is  evident  that  English  lan- 
guage competence  is  an  essential  product 
of  the  educational  system  In  this  land, 
competence  sufficient  to  enable  all  chil- 
dren to  compete  on  equal  footing,  the  na- 
tive language  of  the  Spanish-speaking 
child  or  Chinese-speaking  and  the  cul- 
tural tradition  and  understanding  that 
usually  accompanies  It  should  be  treated 
as  extra  benefits,  resources  to  be  main- 
tained and  developed. 

When  the  United  States  is  the  fifth 
largest  Spanish-speaking  coimtry  in  the 
world  and  when  a  near  majority  of  peo- 
ple in  this  hemisphere  speak  Spanish, 
surely  our  educational  system  should  not 
be  designed  so  that  it  destroys  the  lan- 
guage and  the  culture  of  children  from 
Spanish-speaking  backgroimds. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  marks  a  reaffir- 
mation of  our  determination  to  encour- 
age education  models  enabling  limited 
English-speaking  children  not  only  to 
learn  as  eftectively  In  RngHnh  tts  in  their 
native  language  but  also  to  maintain 
their  pride  in  their  culture  and  back- 
ground and  to  preserve  their  native  lan- 
guage ability. 

The  bill  focuses  its  major  attention  on 
the  elementary  school  level  where  limited 
Federal  funds  can  be  most  effective  and 
where  the  need  appears  greatest.  At  the 
same  time,  special  projects  at  the  pre- 
school smd  secondary  level  are  specifi- 
cally authorized. 

Beyond  the  new  emphasis  in  teacher 
training  and  the  more  articulated  con- 
cept of  bilingual  education,  the  bill  con- 
tains many  of  the  provisons  contained 
within  the  legislation  I  originally  intro- 


duced. Anumg  the  major  innovations  of 
this  bill  regarding  bilingual  education 
are: 

First,  it  establishes  a  Bureau  of  Bi- 
lingual Education  with  direct  lines  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education.  This  is 
to  provide  the  sense  of  priority  and  di- 
rection which  has  been  lacking  within 
the  Office  of  Education  in  the  past. 

Second,  it  directs  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Education  to  undertake  research 
in  the  area  of  bilingual  education  by  au- 
thorizing $5  million  for  that  purpose  and 
in  the  event  those  funds  are  not  appro- 
priated by  earmarking  up  to  5  percent  of 
NIE's  funds  for  that  purpose.  Included 
in  this  effort  Is  the  requirement  that  NIE 
establish  a  Center  for  BUlngual  Educa- 
tion to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  in- 
formation, research  reporting,  counsel, 
and  support  in  the  area  of  bilingual  edu- 
cation. 

Third,  the  bill  includes  provisions 
amending  the  Adult  Education  Act  to  re- 
quire the  adult  education  program  of 
the  Office  of  Educaticm  to  consider  the 
needs  of  limited  English-speaking  per- 
sons in  each  State. 

Fourth,  the  bill  amends  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  to  require,  for  the  first 
time,  that  each  State  with  a  substantial 
number  of  limited  English-speaking  resi- 
dents Include  in  its  State  vocational 
plans,  programs  to  serve  their  constitu- 
ency. In  addition,  some  $40  million  Is 
specifically  authorized  for  this  purpose 
along  with  a  5  percent  aside  of  State 
plans  where  there  are  significant  num- 
bers of  limited  English-speaking  stu- 
dents in  the  State. 

A  separate  Bilingual  Vocational  Train- 
ing section  is  added,  following  an 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  £>o>a- 
NicK,  which  Senator  Crawston  and  I  co- 
sijonsored,  to  focus  on  the  needs  of  drop- 
outs, and  secondary  school  graduate^ 
who  are  imemployed  or  underemploytid. 

Fifth,  State  educational  agencies  are 
encouraged  to  develop  State  bilingual  ed- 
ucation programs  and  provision  is  made 
for  a  limited  participation  by  these  agen- 
cies in  teacher  training.  However,  the  bill 
sets  forth  specific  criteria  that  States 
must  meet  before  they  may  participate 
directly. 

Sixth,  a  National  Advisory  Council  is 
established  but  with  insured  participa- 
tion by  bilingual  educators,  teachers, 
parents,  and  school  board  members.  The 
council  win  report  both  to  the  Commis- 
sioner and  to  the  Congress. 

Seventh,  a  strong  requirement  for  the 
involvement  of  those  local  groups  most 
concerned  with  bilingual  education — par- 
ents, teachers,  and  community  represent- 
atives— in  the  design  of  local  projects  is 
contained  within  the  bill. 

Eighth,  there  is  a  special  recognition 
of  Indian  bilingual  needs  and  an  effort 
made  to  insure  that  non-Bureau  of  In- 
dian Education  schools  as  well  as  the  BIA 
schools  have  access  to  bilingual  education 
moneys. 

Ninth,  the  bill  amends  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  to  insure 
that  the  needs  of  the  limited  English- 
speaking  community  are  met. 

Tenth,  the  bill  Incorporates  a  separate 
amendment  I  introduced  to  the  Higher 
Education  Act  to  support  developing  i)ost- 
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secondary  colleges  and  universities  in 
areas  of  substantial  numbers  of  Span- 
ish-speaking. To  qualify  for  assistance 
as  developing  instltutlcms,  these  insti- 
tutions would  only  have  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  2,  rather  than  5  years. 
Since  many  of  these  schools  are  new- 
comers, they  have  had  difficulty  in  quali- 
fying for  assistance.  This  amendment 
parallels  to  a  large  extent  similar  ac- 
tion taken  with  regard  to  the  Indian  col- 
leges 2  years  ago. 

Eleventh,  the  bill  includes  an  amend- 
ment Introduced  by  Senator  Willzaxs, 
which  I  cosponsored,  to  provide  special 
assistance  to  the  limited  English-speak- 
ing to  enable  them  to  more  effectively 
cope  with  the  problems  of  college.  They 
would  be  eligible  imder  amendment  to 
the  Higher  Education  Act  to  receive  bi- 
lingual teaching  and  counseling. 

Finally,  the  bill  requires  that  a  na- 
tional assessment  of  bilingual  education 
needs  for  the  next  5  years  be  made  by  the 
Commissioner. 

Although  the  Federal  Government's 
role  continues  to  be  one  of  stimulat- 
ing the  States  and  of  providing  the  re- 
sources to  backup  local  and  State  efforts 
through  the  preparation  of  adequate 
numbers  of  bilingual  educators  and  the 
development  of  effective  models,  the 
committee  expects  to  review  closely  the 
progress  made  at  the  State  level. 

I  believe  the  bUl  before  use  commits 
the  Federal  Government  to  a  major  new 
initiative  In  the  area  of  bOIngual  educa- 
tion and  I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  similar  actions  at  the  State 
and  local  level. 

For  far  too  long,  we  have  denied  the 
limited  English  speaking  an  equal  op- 
portunity to  succeed  in  the  schools  of 
America.  This  bill  takes  a  major  stride 
toward  ending  that  neglect. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
"Education  Amendments  of  1974"  Is  one 
of  the  most  Important  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion we  will  be  considering  this  year.  We 
are  not  dealing  simply  with  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds,  but  with  Investment  in 
our  most  valuable  resource — the  young 
people  who  will  form  our  Nation's  future. 
We  are  faced  with  two  needs:  to  insure 
that  the  talents  of  these  young  people 
do  not  go  to  waste,  and  to  insure  that 
each  of  them  has  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop his  or  her  talents  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible,  in  order  to  become  a 
full  participant  In  American  society. 

The  central  mechanism  by  which  the 
Federal  Government  can  assist  in  the 
education  of  our  young  people  is  through 
the  distribution  of  funds  to  be  made 
available  to  the  local  school  districts  In 
each  State  to  meet  their  own  needs,  or 
to  supplement  particular  programs  for 
which  the  Congress  feels  that  there  is  a 
national  need,  and  for  which  the  Office 
of  Education  can  provide  coordinated 
support.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
disagreement  during  the  discussion  of 
this  bill  as  to  which  formula  for  distribu- 
tion of  Federal  fimds  was  most  equitable 
and  most  advantageous  for  the  fulfilling 
of  our  common  goal.  The  results  have 
not  been  entirely  In  accord  with  what  I 
would  have  preferred,  and  most  likely 
not  entirely  In  accord  with  what  any 
other  Individual  here  would  have  pre- 


ferred. But  we  have  refined  a  method 
of  providing  Federal  aid  to  State  and 
local  education  agencies,  and  I  think 
that  the  important  thing  to  remember 
now  is  that  it  is  vital  that  this  educa- 
tion bill  be  passed,  that  agreement  be 
reached  In  House-Senate  conference  on 
final  legislation,  and  that  we  get  the 
money  out  to  the  States  so  that  the  valu- 
able work  of  providing  a  quality  educa- 
tion to  all  of  our  young  people  can 
proceed. 

This  bin  does  considerably  raise  the 
authorization  level  for  assistance  to  the 
States  from  previous  years.  Under  the 
formula  for  distribution  of  funds  to  local 
educational  agencies,  for  example.  Min- 
nesota Is  authorized  to  receive  $7  million 
more  in  fiscal  1975  than  In  fiscal  1974. 
This  Is  a  step  In  the  right  direction— 
toward  Increasing  the  assistance  to  the 
States  In  their  efforts  to  Improve  their 
own  local  educational  systems.  There  Is, 
imfortunately,  an  Inadequate  account- 
ing for  the  needs  of  urban  areas — and 
particularly  urban  poverty  areas — In  the 
bill  as  amended,  though  some  effort  has 
been  made  to  rectify  that  deficiency  to- 
day, with  the  re-institutlon  of  fimds  tar- 
geted especially  on  areas  with  a  hl^ 
concentration  of  poverty  families. 

There  are  a  number  of  provisions  In- 
troduced by  this  bill  which  are  innova- 
tive, and  many  changes  which  have  been 
made  to  up-date  or  rationalize  the  pro- 
cedures by  which  funds  are  allocated. 
Among  the  most  Important  of  these  are 
the  substantially  expanded  aid  for  the 
handicapped,  and  the  new  program  for 
the  improvement  of  residing. 

RAMDICAPPKD   CHUDREN 

The  fimds  for  our  handicapped  chil- 
dren have  for  years  been  deplorably  low. 
As  a  result,  the  handicapped  have  not 
been  provided  with  the  trained  teachers, 
the  specialized  materials,  or  the  neces- 
sary facilities  required  for  their  educa- 
tion. They  have,  as  the  courts  are  now 
making  clear  to  us,  not  been  provided 
with  their  full  rights,  with  an  equal  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  the  educa- 
tional system  of  this  coimtry.  I  was. 
therefore,  happy  to  be  tible  to  cosponsor 
the  measure  Introduced  by  Senator 
Mathias  designed  to  provide  a  1-year  In- 
tensive base  of  support  for  education  of 
the  handicapped.  This  measure  provides 
funds  for  Initiating  projects  to  educate 
handicapped  children — projects  which 
can  be  developed  more  fully  under  funds 
provided  by  the  comprehensive  bill  for 
education  of  the  handicapped  (S.  6) 
presently  before  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee. 

One  of  the  principal  handicaps  faced 
by  all  too  many  children  In  this  country 
has  been  their  Inability  to  read.  A  recent 
study  by  the  Office  of  Education  revealed 
that  more  than  half  of  those  children 
from  families  where  the  head  of  the 
household  is  Illiterate  are  themselves  Il- 
literate. We  have  not  been  doing  nearly 
enough  In  the  educational  system  to  ad- 
dress this  need.  Yet  we  all  know  that 
reading  Is  the  key  to  education:  It  is  the 
prerequisite  to  success  in  aU  other  areas. 


We  also  know  that  the  failure  to  de- 
velop the  skills  which  are  basic  to  read- 


ing in  the  earliest  years  of  schooling 
creates  barriers  which  are  very  difficult 
to  overcome  in  later  years.  Title  Vn  of 
S.  1539,  the  national  reading  improve- 
ment program — aimed  particularly  at 
children  in  the  elementary  grades,  apd 
providing  the  expertise  and  assistance 
necessary  to  improve  the  reading  aJriiis 
of  children — was  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able Innovations  In  this  year's  legisla- 
tion. It  reaches  children  while  they  ar« 
still  young  enough  that  their  entire  ca- 
reer as  students  can  still  be  Influenced, 
thus  opening  to  them  career  opportu- 
nities which  they  would  otherwise  not 
have  had. 

My  own  amendment  to  that  title,  pro- 
viding the  funds  for  a  small  number  of 
demonstration  programs  for  preschool 
children,  was  intended  as  an  effort  to 
strengthen  further  the  purpose  of  the 
reading  program  established  in  the  bill. 

BTCDSNT  imXEKS 

I  am  gratified  that  the  Senate  also 
adopted  my  second  amendment,  to  estab- 
lish an  internship  program  in  offices  of 
elected  officials  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment, to  provide  college  students  with 
an  Invaluable  educational  experience, 
while  also  carrying  out  responsible  tasks 
In  the  provision  of  public  services. 

Another  innovation  In  this  year's  leg- 
islation Is  the  establishment  of  a  data- 
gathering  agency  for  educational  statis- 
tics within  HEW.  As  in  so  many  areM 
Important  to  our  Nation,  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
discovered  that  when  it  became  neces- 
sary to  make  some  of  the  hard  decisions 
on  our  priorities  for  the  future,  the  data 
necessary  to  make  those  decisions  wisely 
was  often  lacking.  Although  the  admin- 
istration might  protest  that  it  had  the 
information,  it  could  not  provide  the 
hard  facts. 

The  ability  to  gather  and  analyze  es- 
sential information  has  clearly  become 
one  of  the  most  critical  prerequisites  for 
national  planning  and  the  wise  use  of 
resources  In  our  country,  and  yet  one  of 
the  needs  least  frequently  met.  As  in  all 
of  the  other  areas  where  vital  national 
decisions  must  be  made,  It  has  become 
apparent  that  steps  must  be  taken  Im- 
mediately to  set  up  a  capacity  to  coordi- 
nate Information  on  our  educational  ac- 
complishments and  needs,  and  to  Isolate 
what  Information  we  still  need  to  gather. 
The  establishment  of  an  ageny  In  HEW 
for  this  purpose  may  well  prove  to  be  a 
great  long-term  advantage  to  the  educa- 
tional development  of  the  country. 

The  Education  Amendments  of  1974 
Include  a  number  of  additional  measures 
which  are  of  considerable  Importance- 
Including  education  to  help  end  sex  dis- 
crimination and  funds  to  aid  in  bUlngual 
education.  The  bUl  also  Includes  provi- 
sions for  the  oonsoUdatlcm  of  some  of  the 
programs  currently  fimded  septu^tely, 
and  fbr  the  rationalization  of  the  proce- 
dure by  which  States  apply  for  these 
funds.  These  changes  shoiUd  allow  some 
development  of  useful  new  programs. 
whUe  eliminating  some  of  the  bureau- 
cratic obstacles  which  have  caused  diffi- 
culty in  the  funding  of  old  programs. 

This  year's  education  bUl  is  a  valu- 
able vehicle  for  the  improvement  of  a 
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gnat  variety  of  the  eocnponente  of  ef- 
fective education  and  It  Is  highly  inno- 
vative in  its  efforts  with  respect  to  some 
of  the  most  presslnc  national  educa- 
tlonai  problems.  It  provides  a  framework 
within  which  State  and  local  education 
agencies  can  plan  for  the  development 
of  their  programs  over  the  next  several 
years.  I  believe  we  should  support  this 
bill,  sldA  I  hope  that  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  expedite  the  final  enactment  of 
the  urgently  needed  education  assistance 
authbrlzatlons. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  this  has  been  a  long  and  difficult 
week  for  the  Senate  and  we  have  con- 
sidered and  debated  this  important  and 
vitally  necessary  education  bill.  But,  as 
hard  as  we  have  worked  on  the  legisla- 
tion this  past  week,  there  are  some  of  my 
colleagues  who  deserve  special  praise  for 
their  efforts  over  the  last  year.  Most 
notably  I  want  to  extend  my  highest 
thanks  and  commendation  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Education  Subcommittee  and 
floor  manager  of  the  bill,  Senator  Pell. 
When  his  subcommittee  began  hearings 
on  S.  1539  in  April  of  1973,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  was, 
as  always.  In  the  chair,  and  since  that 
time  has  devoted  his  energies  to  assur- 
ing that  the  legislation  before  us  today 
will  represent  another  major  step  toward 
providing  quality  education  for  all  Amer- 
icans. Senator  Pell  can  Indeed  be  proud 
of  his  £u:hievement8. 

And  I  think  that  we  must  also  pay 
tribute  to  other  Senators  who  have 
worked  so  diligently  and  effectively  in 
fashioning  this  bill.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  has  shown  his 
deep  concern  for  strengthening  our  Fed- 
eral education  programs.  And,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  jAvris)  who  Is 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  full 
committee  has  done  his  usual  excellent 
Job  In  helping  to  move  a  good  bill  through 
the  committee  and  the  Senate. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  staff  of  the  committee  for  their 
assistance  in  developing  this  landmark 
bUl.  Specifically,  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  Steve  Wexler,  Jean  Froh- 
licher,  and  Dick  Smith  of  the  Education 
Subcommittee.  Floy  Mlllenson  and  John 
Adair  with  the  minority,  and  my  own 
staff,  Lisa  Walker  and  Nik  Edes.  These 
men  and  women  deserve  our  special 
thanks. 

SCHOOL    LOAN     CUABANTXES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
Idanned  to  call  up  my  amendment  No. 
1249  to  8.  1539,  but  due  to  the  crowded 
schedule  for  discxission  of  the  education 
bill,  this  has  not  been  possible.  I  would 
like,  however,  to  discuss  the  purpose  of 
my  amendment,  and  to  explain  why  I  feel 
that  action  of  the  kind  It  authorizes  Is 
necessary. 

This  amendment  would  provide  a  posi- 
tive solution  to  the  problem  of  sorely 
nefxied  up-to-date  school  f £w:ilitles  in  our 
covntry.  It  makes  funds  for  building 
avaL^able  to  school  districts  at  the  time 
when  they  need  facilities,  and  yet  it  costs 
the  ^.''ederal  Oovemment  very  little.  This 
amendment  uses  loan  guarantees  and  In- 
terest subsidies  to  help  school  districts 
tap  major  private  Investment  resources 
for  their  needs.  This  makes  effective 
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planning  for  long-range  requirements 
possible  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  in  float- 
ing local  bond  issues,  and  without  the 
liabilities  of  crushing  interest  rates  on 
local  resources. 

Over  the  last  quarter  century  the  most 
common  way  for  local  school  systems  to 
raise  revenues  for  construction  has  been 
through  issxilng  bonds,  with  the  (percent- 
age of  capital  outlay  flnanced  in  this  way 
varying  between  60  and  85  percent.  But 
it  has  become  Increasingly  difficult  in  re- 
cent years  for  school  districts  to  win 
voter  acceptance  of  the  issuing  of  these 
bonds,  smd  the  result  has  been  a  trend 
toward  spasmodic  responses  to  short  term 
crises,  rather  than  rational  assessment 
and  planning  for  long-term  development. 

Over  the  last  decade  there  has  been 
an  Increase  of  over  20  percent  in  rejec- 
tions of  bond  Issues  at  the  polls.  This  has 
certainly  not  been  because  moderniza- 
tion and  new  construction  were  not 
needed,  or  because  they  would  not  bene- 
fit the  commimlty.  Rather,  the  taxpayer, 
faced  with  the  overwhelming  burden  of 
imcontrolled  Inflation  and  a  high  local 
tax  rate,  was  imderstandably  concerned 
with  the  immediate  problem  of  his  own 
finances.  This  hsis  been  most  true  in  ex- 
actly those  areas  where  expansion  and 
improvement  were  most  desperately  re- 
quired. Without  the  capability  for  a  de- 
gree of  assurance  in  their  planning, 
school  districts  have  often  had  to  em- 
bark on  wasteful  expenditures  tied  di- 
rectly to  Immediate  problems,  such  as 
failure  of  buildings  to  meet  health  or 
safety  regulations.  The  economic  savings 
and  design-benefits  which  could  have  re- 
sulted from  comprehensive  planning 
have  been  lost,  and  school  boards  now 
often  feel  safe  in  recommending  bond 
Issues  only  on  an  emergency  basis. 

One  objection  which  might  be  raised 
against  this  amendment  Is  that  the 
school-age  population  Is  declining.  As  a 
result,  we  are  told,  there  are  a  few  un- 
used schoolrooms  scattered  about  here 
and  there.  I  find  this  objection  most  re- 
markable for  what  it  omits,  for  what  it 
is  blind  to.  It  Illustrates  the  dangers  of 
falling  to  correlate  statistics  with  reality. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  areas  of 
the  country  where  school  systems  are  still 
expanding  rapidly.  One  of  the  suburbs 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  Prince  William 
County,  has  had  to  bxilld  four  elementary 
schools,  four  middle  schools,  and  four 
senior  high  schools  in  the  past  3  years  to 
house  a  student  population  which  has 
Increased  by  some  2,000  dxiiing  that 
period. 

Equally  Important  Is  the  question  of 
the  kinds  of  comparisons  we  are  mak- 
ing. A  few  years  ago  we  had  woefully 
Inadequate  physical  facilities  for  our 
children's  schools. 

We  had  classrooms  for  elementary 
school  children  with  50  and  60  students 
in  them.  We  had  double  sessions  where 
children  went  to  school  at  odd  hours,  and 
often  for  only  half  a  day.  We  had  ram- 
shackle buildings  lacking  In  anything 
but  the  most  primitive  equipment  for 
scientific  or  vocational  studies. 

It  is  true  that  a  reduced  student  popu- 
lation may  mean  that  there  are  fewer 
double  sessions  than  before,  and  that 
some  of  the  larger  classes  are  reduced  to 
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the  range  of  45  to  55  students.  It  may 
even  be  the  case  that  there  are  atypical 
rural  areas,  or  towns  where  a  major  fac- 
tory has  closed  down,  where  there  are 
now  empty  classrooms.  But  I  should 
hardly  have  thought  that  these  would 
be  heralded  as  indications  that  the  need 
for  further  work  was  done.  I  would  never 
have  considered  these  unexceptional 
achievements  to  be  our  goals. 

The  declining  student  population  In 
fact  gives  us  for  the  first  time  a  realis- 
tic opportunity  to  expand  and  Improve 
our  facilities  to  a  point  where  they  more 
nearly  approach  what  we  ought  to  have. 
We  must  pursue  with  adeqtiate  energy 
and  planning  the  construction  of  good 
classrooms  to  make  it  possible  that  all 
children  can  be  in  reasonably  sized 
classes  and  receives  the  attention  they 
need.  We  should  modernize  facilities  for 
technical  subjects  so  that  students  can 
obtain  the  practical  experience  they 
need.  We  can  construct  facilities  which 
genuinely  meet  the  needs  of  our  huidl- 
capped  and  retarded  youths  so  that  they 
can  learn  to  participate  as  fully  as  pos- 
sible in  American  society. 

In  taking  these  actions,  we  will  have 
made  a  long-term  Investment  in  this 
Nation's  welfare  which  will  repay  many 
times  over  the  small  amount  which  we 
now  expend.  We  have  never  had  suffi- 
cient effort  In  this  area  In  the  past.  We 
cannot  now  argue  against  expanding  our 
effort  on  the  grounds  that  things  are 
marginally  less  bad  than  they  used  to 
be. 

There  are  two  additional  points  I 
would  like  to  make  about  this  amend- 
ment. First,  the  proposal  is  economically 
sound.  Large  fimds  are  made  available, 
but  they  are  available  primarily  as  guar- 
antees, and  they  remain  with  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment.  Costs  to  individual 
school  districts  are  reduced  in  several 
ways.  Hiey  can  plan  more  effectively, 
knowing  that  loans  will  be  available 
through  private  sources,  and  that  they 
can  plan  long-term  gradual  expenditures 
to  cover  their  needs,  rather  than  requir- 
ing sudden  Immense  expenditures  which 
only  partially  meet  long-term  objectives. 
At  the  same  time,  while  schools  are  able 
to  obtain  loans,  they  need  not  suffer 
under  the  burden  of  unwieldy  interest 
levels.  The  Federal  fimds  may  be  used 
to  pay  for  3  percent  of  the  interest  due 
annually  on  the  principal  borrowed. 
Thus,  at  minimal  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government,  the  net  cost  of  facilities  to 
the  educational  system  is  reduced. 

Second,  the  method  employed  by  this 
measure  has  precedents  in  similar  pro- 
posals approved  by  Congress.  Guaranteed 
loans  are  already  used  for  financing  the 
construction  of  facilities  for  higher  edu- 
cation. And  when  the  Congress  decided  to 
encourage  the  development  of  innovation 
in  the  provision  of  medical  care  by  assist- 
ing the  growth  of  health  maintenance 
organizations,  this  vass  one  method  cho- 
sen. I  think  it  is  equally  appropriate  that 
the  Federal  Government  get  itself  In- 
volved in  encouraging  the  modernization 
of  educational  facilities  for  our  primary 
and  secondary  schools,  even  though  we 
may  not  now  be  able  to  get  involved  in 
the  business  of  supplying  the  funds 
directly. 
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I  would  like  now  to  explain  in  some- 
what more  detail  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment.  It  establishes  in  the  Treas- 
ury an  elementary  and  secondary  school 
facility  construction  and  acquisition  loan 
guarantee  and  Interest  suteldy  fimd  to 
be  made  available  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  the  purpose  of  guarsm- 
teeing  loans  and  making  interest  subsidy 
payments,  on  behalf  of  State  and  local 
educational  agency  applicants,  to  non- 
Federal  lenders  making  loans  to  such 
agencies.  The  amount  authorized  for  each 
of  2  fiscal  years  Is  $2.5  billion,  of  which 
no  more  than  $300  million  may  be  used 
for  subsidizing  interest  payments.  There 
are  appropriate  conditions  In  the  amend- 
ment to  protect  the  financial  Interests 
of  the  United  States,  permitting  the 
United  States  to  recover  from  the  State 
or  local  educational  agency  any  payments 
made  pursuant  to  the  guarantee,  unless 
the  Commissioner  waives  his  right  of  re- 
covery, and  assuring  that  the  control  of 
funds  and  title  to  property  derived  there- 
from, shall  be  in  a  public  agency.  The 
operating  mechanisms  of  this  amend- 
ment are  standard  procedure  In  guaran- 
teed loan  systems  of  this  kind. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this 
amendment  is  not  something  which  I  am 
introducing  for  the  first  time  today.  This 
was  first  introduced  as  title  n  of  the 
National  Education  Investment  Act,  S. 
1817,  which  I  introduced  on  May  17, 1973. 
I  should  note  that  strong  support  for 
this  bill  was  stated  by  Mr.  Jack  Dodds, 
past  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Elementary  School  Principals, 
and  by  a  number  of  sectors  of  the  edu- 
cation community. 

On  November  12,  1973, 1  wrote  to  S«i- 
ator  Pell,  requesting  that  scheduled  ac- 
tion by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Education  on  draft  legislation  on  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education 
amendments,  include  consideration  of 
S.  1817.  I  urged  that  particular  attrai- 
tion  be  given  to  titles  n  and  m — for  a 
national  educational  trust  fund — of  that 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Senator 
Pell  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  In  his 
reply,  Senator  Pell  indicated  his  own 
concern  that  broader  problems  of  financ- 
ing our  schools  be  addressed,  and  noted 
that  legislation  he  had  Introduced  also 
spoke  to  this  need,  although  the  current 
legislative  situation  appeared  to  dictate 
a  more  limited  focus  In  Federal  programs 
of  assistance.  I  imderstood  the  problems 
which  the  Subcommittee  on  Education 
confronted  In  drafting  legislation  which 
would  at  least  maintain  existing  Federal 
education  assistance  programs.  However, 
I  strongly  believe  the  Senate  must  face 
squarely  major  problems  of  school  fi- 
nancing experienced  across  the  Nation. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  make  the  pro- 
posals advanced  in  this  amendment  a 
priority  matter  for  consideration  in  the 
near  future.  There  must  be  no  further 
delay  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of 


capital  outlay  required  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  schools. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  amendment  also 
be  Included  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 

objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Exhuot  1 

NovxMKB  12,  1973. 
Hon.  Claibornk  Pell. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
UJ.  Senate.  Waahington,  D.C. 

Deab  Claibobns:  I  slncerel;  commond  the 
Bubooininltt«e  decision  to  give  executive  con- 
sideration to  draft  legislation — S.  1539,  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Amend- 
ments— to  extend  vital  programs  of  Federal 
assistance  to  education  and  to  addreea  seri- 
ous problems  of  school  financing. 

I  am  hopeful  that  careful  consideration 
will  be  given  to  provisions  of  8.  2414,  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Assist- 
ance Act,  Introduced  by  Senator  Mondale 
and  cosponsored  by  myself  and  others,  which 
would  establish  a  program  of  general  grants 
for  elementary  and  secondary  education  and 
provide  for  an  experimental  program  on 
achievement  progress  tests. 

I  would  also  urge  that  attention  be  given 
to  respective  tlUee  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Investment  Act  of  1973,  S.  1817,  which 
I  Introduced  on  May  16.  1973.  This  bill  pro- 
vides for  grants  and  locui  gviaranteee  for 
vitally  needed  school  construction  and  Im- 
provements— now  frequently  held  In  abey- 
ance due  to  limited  local  fiscal  resources  or 
voter  resistance  to  higher  property  taxes  to 
finance  this  construction.  It  would  also  es- 
tablish a  National  Educational  Trust  Fund 
designed  to  address  slmiUtaneously  ovir  seri- 
ous school  financing  problems  and  the  need 
to  Initiate  State  and  local  tax  reforms.  In 
calling  for  an  Increase  In  the  Federal  Invest- 
ment in  education  to  one-third  of  aU  public 
resources,  the  bill  specifies  administrative 
reforms,  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  De- 
partment of  Education,  to  carry  through 
what  must  now  become  a  high  national 
priority. 

While  certain  provisions  of  S.  1817  may  be 
reflected  In  other  blUs.  I  would  ask  that 
particular  consideration  be  given  to  Titles  n 
and  m  establishing,  respectively,  the  pro- 
gram of  Federal  loan  eruarantees  and  interest 
subsidies  for  school  facilities,  and  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Tnist  Fund. 

In  anticipation  of  the  resumption  nf  sub- 
committee executive  consideration  of  pend- 
ing legislation  on  November  14-16.  1973,  I 
am  enclosing  a  Congressional  Itecord  reprint 
containing  my  remarks  In  Introducing  S. 
1817,  a  summary  of  the  several  titles  of  the 
National  Education  Investment  Act,  and  the 
text  of  the  bill. 
Sincerely, 

HUBBIT  H.  HTTICPRXZT. 
EXHZBIT    2 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  title: 

"TITLE  rx— LOAN  OUARANTKBS  AND  IN- 
TEREST StJBSIDIES  FOR  CONSTRUC- 
TION AND  ACQUISITION  OF  FACILmES 
FOR  ELEMXNTABT  AND  SECONDARY 
SCHOCKiS 

"PBOGKAM    AtTTHOBlZKD 

"Sk.  901.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  State  and 
local  educational  agencies  to  carry  out  ac- 
quisition and  construction  of  facilities  for 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  during  the  period  be- 
ginning January  1,  1976.  and  ending  at  mid- 
night on  Juna  80,  1978,  may.  In  accordanae 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title —  \ 

"(1)     guarantee    to    non-Federal    lenders 


making  locma  to  such  State  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies  for  such  purposes,  payment 
of  principal  of  and  interest  on  such  loans 
which  are  approved  under  this  title;  and 

"(2)  pay  to  the  holder  of  such  loans  (and 
for  and  on  behalf  of  the  State  or  local  educa- 
tional agency  which  received  such  loan) 
amounts  sufficient  (not  to  exceed  3  per  cen- 
tum per  annum)  to  reduce  the  net  effective 
Interest  rate  otherwise  payable  on  such  loan. 

"(b)  No  loan  guarantee  or  Interest  sub- 
sidy tinder  this  title  may,  except  under  such 
special  circumstances  and  under  such  con- 
ditions as  are  prescribed  by  the  Commission- 
er, apply  to  or  be  made  for  an  amount  which, 
when  added  to  any  grant  or  other  loan  un- 
der this  or  any  other  law  of  the  United  States, 
Is  In  excess  of  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
acquisition  or  construction  of  the  facility  for 
which  such  guarantee  or  loan  subsidy  pay- 
ment Is  sought.  No  such  loan  guarantee  may 
apply  to  more  than  90  per  centum  of  the  loss 
of  principal  and  Interest  on  loan. 

"(c)  No  loan  guarantee  or  Interest  subsidy 
payment  tuider  this  title  shall  be  made  un- 
less the  Commissioner  finds  that — 

"(1)  the  State  or  local  educational  agency 
applicant  Is  unable  to  secure  the  amount  of 
such  loan  from  other  sources  upon  terms  and 
conditions  equaUy  as  favorable  as  the  terms 
and  conditions  applicable  to  loans  which  are 
guaranteed  or  with  respect  to  which  Interest 
subsidy  payments  are  made  under  this  title; 

"(2)  the  construction  will  be  undertaken 
In  an  economical  manner  and  will  not  be  of 
elaborate  or  extravagant  design  or  materials; 

"(3)  with  respect  to  a  loan  for  which  a 
guarantee  or  an  Interest  subsidy  payment  Is 
sought,  the  terms,  conditions,  maturity,  secu- 
rity (If  any),  and  schedvUe  and  amounts  of 
repayments  with  respect  to  the  loan  are  suf- 
ficient to  protect  the  financial  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  are  otherwise  reason- 
able and  In  accord  with  regulations,  and  that 
the  rate  of  Interest  does  not  exceed  such  per 
centum  per  annum  on  the  principal  obliga- 
tion outstanding  as  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines to  be  reasonable,  taking  into  account 
the  range  of  Interest  rates  prevailing  In  the 
private  market  for  similar  loans  and  the  risks 
assumed  by  the  United  States;  and 

"  (4 )  the  term  of  a  loan  for  which  a  guaran- 
tee or  Interest  subsidy  payment  Is  sought 
does  not  exceed  forty  years. 

"(d)  Guarantees  of  loans  and  Interest  sub- 
sidy payments  under  this  title  shaU  be  sub- 
ject to  such  further  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Commissioner  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  the  purposes  of  this  title 
will  be  achieved,  and,  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  subsection  (e),  any  of  such  terms 
and  conditions  may  be  modified  by  the  Com- 
missioner to  the  extent  he  determines  It  to  be 
consistent  with  the  financial  Interests  of  the 
Uzuted  States. 

"(e)  In  the  case  of  any  loan  guaranteed 
under  this  tlUe,  the  United  States  shall  be 
entitled  to  recover  from  the  State  or  local 
educational  agency  applicant  the  amotmt  of 
any  payments  made  pursuant  to  such  guar- 
antee unless  the  Commissioner,  for  good 
cause,  waives  his  right  of  recovery,  and,  upon 
making  such  payment,  the  United  States 
shall  be  subrogated  to  all  of  the  rights  of  the 
recipient  of  the  payments  with  respect  to 
v^lch  the  guarantee  was  made. 

"(f)  Any  guarantee  of  a  loan  under  this 
title  shall  be  Incontestable  In  the  hands  of  a 
State  or  local  educational  agency  applicant 
on  whose  behalf  such  guarantee  Is  made,  and 
as  to  any  person  who  makes  or  contracts  to 
make  a  loan  to  such  applicant  In  reliance 
thereon,  except  for  fraud  or  misrepresenta- 
tion on  the  part  of  such  applicant  or  such 
other  person,  or  except  where  such  applicant 
Is  tn  substantial  noncompliance  with  any  ma- 
terial provision  of  this  title.  The  Commis- 
sioner shall  have  the  authority  after  a  hear- 
ing on  the  record  to  terminate  or  cancel  ai.y 
loan  guarantee  on  behalf  of  a  State  or  local 
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educational  agency  where  he  makes  a  finding 
of  fact,  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
that  such  fraud  or  misrepresentation  or  sub- 
stantial noncompliance  with  any  material 
provision  of  this  title  has  occurred. 

"(g)  TbA  OotninlaBloner  la  autbcvlaed  to 
establlBh  and  collect  such  fees  from  State  and 
looal  educational  agenolas  tor  guanuiteea 
mads  under  this  title  as  be  oonalders  reaaoc- 
atde. 

"(h)  (1)  There  Is  established  In  the  Treas- 
ury an  Elementary  and  Secondary  School 
Facility  Construction  and  Acquisition  Loan 
Ouarantee  and  mterest  Subsidy  Fund  (here- 
inafter In  this  utle  refemed  to  as  the  'fund') 
which  iball  be  available  to  the  OomnUssloner 
without     fiscal     year    limitation     in     such 
amoimts  as  may  be  specified  from  tlm©  to 
ttane  In  appropriation  Acts   (A)    to  enable 
him  to  discharge  his  reqjonslbllltles  under 
guarantees  Issued  by  him  under  this  title, 
and  (B)  for  Interest  subsidy  payments  au- 
thorized by  this  title.  There  are  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  from  time  to  time  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  the 
sums  required  by  the  ftmd.  To  the  extent 
authorized  from  time  to  time  in  appropria- 
tion Acts  there  shall   be  deposited   In  the 
fund  amoiints  or  r^)ayment8  of  principal  on 
loans  and  any  other  moneys,  property,  or 
assets  derived  by  him  from  his  operations 
under  this  title.  Including  any  moneys  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  assets,  and  fees  col- 
lected for  guarantees  made  under  this  title. 
"(2)    If  at  any  time  the  moneys  In  the 
fimd   are   Insufficient  to  enable   the   Ck>m- 
mlssloner   to  discharge   his   responsibilities 
imder  this  title  to  meet  the  obligations  un- 
der guarantees  of   loans   under  subsection 
(a)    or  to  make  Interest  subsidy  payments 
on  such  loans,  he  Is  authorized  to  Issue  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  notes  or  other 
obligations   In  suoh   forms  and  denomina- 
tions, bearing  such  maturities,  and  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions,  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner  with  the  sp- 
proval   of   the   Secretary   of   the   Treasury. 
Such  notes  or  other  obllgBtlons  shall  bear 
interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into  consldeiH- 
tlon   the  current  average   market  yield  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  of  comparable  maturities  dur- 
ing the  month  preceding  the  Issuance  of  the 
notes  or  other  obligations.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
purchase  any   notes   and  other  obligations 
Issued  hereunder  and  for  that  purpose  he  la 
authorlaed  to  iise  as  a  public  debt  transac- 
tion the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  securi- 
ties issued  under  the  Second  Uberty  Bond 
Act  and  the  purposes  for  which  seciuitlea 
may  be  Issued  under  that  Act  are  extended 
to  Include  any  purchase  of  suoh  notes  and 
obligations.  The  Secretary  of  Uie  Treasury 
may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the  notes  or 
other  obligations  acquired  by  him  under  this 
subsection.  All  redemptions,  purchases,  and 
sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  such 
notes  or  other  obligations  shall  be  treated  as 
public    debt    transactions    of    the    United 
States.  Sums  borrowed  under  this  subsection 
ahaU  be  deposited  in  the  fund  and  redemp- 
tion of  such  notes  and  obligations  shall  be 
made  bT  the  Commlasloner  from  such  fund. 
"(1)  (1)   The  ciunulatlve  total  erf  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  loans  outstanding  at  any  wth^i 
with  respect  to  which  guarantees  have  been 
l«ued  iinder  this  title  may  not  exceed  such 
limitations  as  may  be  specified  In  appropria- 
tion Acts.  .        *^*^  "i«i— 

"(3)  In  any  fiscal  year  no  loan  guarantee 
or  agreements  to  make  Interest  subsidy  pay- 
ments may  be  entered  Into  under  this  title 
If  the  making  of  such  guarantee  or  the  enter- 
ing Into  of  such  agreement  would  cause  the 
cumulative  total  of — 

"(A)  the  principal  of  the  loans  guaranteed 
Tinder  this  title  In  such  fiscal  year,  and 

"(B)  the  principal  of  the  loans  for  which 
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no  guarantee  has  been  made  under  thu  tlUa 
but  with  respect  to  which  an  agreement  to 
make  interest  subsidy  payments  Is  entered 
Into  under  this  title  in  such  fiscal  year, 
to  exceed  the  amount  of  funds  obligated 
under  this  title  in  such  fiscal  year. 

"(J)  Not  more  than  12%  per  centum  of 
the  funds  obligated  under  this  title  for  the 
principal  of  loans  guaranteed  and  interest 
subsidy  payments  made  in  any  one  fiscal  year 
may  be  used  within  any  one  State. 

"(k)  The  total  amount  of  interest  subsidy 
payments  made  under  agreements  entered 
Into  under  this  title  In  any  one  fiscal  year 
shall  not  exceed  9300,000,000  In  suoh  fiscal 
year. 

"afpucatiow 


"babzo  cBmau 


"Stc.  902.  (a)  No  loan  guarantee  or  Intw- 
est  subsidy  may  be  made  under  this  title 
unless  an  application  therefor  haa  been  sub- 
mitted to  and  approved  by  the  Cosnmlssloner. 
Each  such  appUcatlon  shall  be  in  such  form. 
submitted  in  such  manner,  contain  such  In- 
formation, and  be  consistent  with  such  basic 
criteria  established  imder  section  903,  as  the 
Commissioner  may  reqvilre.  Each  such  upll- 
catlon  shall  provide— 

"(1)  that  the  state  or  local  educational 
agency  has  provided  satisfactory  assunmce 
that  the  control  of  funds  provided  under 
this  title,  and  title  to  property  derived  there- 
from, shall  be  in  a  public  agency  tot  the  uses 
and  purposes  provided  In  this  title,  and  that 
a  public  agency  wDl  administer  such  fimds 
and  property; 

"(2)  that  such  projects  are  not  Inconsist- 
ent with  overall  State  plans  for  the  construc- 
tion and  acquisition  of  school  facilities  and 
that  the  requirements  at  section  90fl  will  be 
complied  with  on  all  such  projects; 

"(3)  that  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  ac- 
counting procedures  will  be  adopted  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  proper  accounting  for 
payments  made  with  resp>ect  to  loans  guar- 
anteed and  interest  subsidy  payments  made 
under  this  title; 

"(4)  that  the  State  or  local  educational 
agency  Is  authorized  to  make  such  applica- 
tion for  assistance  under  this  title  under  the 
appropriate  State  law; 

"(8)  that  the  State  or  local  educational 
agency  will  make  an  annual  report  and  such 
other  necessary  reports  to  the  Commissioner, 
in  such  form  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion, as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Com- 
missioner to  perform  his  duties  under  this 
title,  and  will  keep  such  records  and  afford 
such  access  thereto  as  to  Commissioner  may 
find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and 
verification  of  such  reports; 

"(6)  that  such  Information  as  may  be  re- 
quired shall  include  satisfactory  ^)eclfica- 
tlon  of  the  existing  or  anticipated  (A)  pop- 
ulation group  or  groups  to  be  served  by  the 
existing  or  proposed  elementary  or  second- 
ary school  faculty;  (B)  organizational  and 
financial  arrangements  for  providing  educa- 
tional services;  (C)  facilities  available  and 
additional  capital  Investments  and  sources 
of  financing  therefor,  required  to  provide  the 
level  and  scope  of  services  proposed;  and  (D) 
measures  to  assure  that  the  location  and  op- 
eration of  elementary  and  secondary  school 
facilities  constructed  or  acquired  through 
assistance  provided  imder  this  tlUe  are  in 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  section 
907. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  approve 
an  application  which  meets  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  unless  such 
application  In  the  case  of  a  local  educational 
agency  has  been  submitted  to  the  appro- 
priate State  educational  agency  for  comment. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  finally 
disapprove  In  whole  ot  in  part  any  appli- 
cation for  assistance  under  this  title  without 
first  according  the  educational  agency  sub- 
mitting the  application  reasonable  notice 
and  opportimlty  for  a  hearing. 


"Sao.  908.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
enactment  of  this  title,  the  Commissioner 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe  basic  criteria 
for  applications  submitted  under  section  902. 
In  addition  to  other  matters,  such  baalo 
criteria  shaU  include  a  priority  for  projects 
which  provide  for  the  replacement  of  restor- 
ation of  hazardous  or  unsafe  facilities,  the 
consoUdaUon  of  school  facilities  where  the 
existing  faculties  do  not  provide  separate 
classrooms  for  each  grade,  the  modernization 
or  replacement  of  faculties  which  ai«  anti- 
quated or  functionally  obsolescent,  or  the 
modernization  or  replacement  of  faculties  to 
provide  InnovaUve  faciUtles  or  equipment. 

"UmTATIONS 

"Stc.  904.  (a)  No  assistance  shaU  be  pro- 
vided under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  to  a 
State  which  has  taken  into  conslderaUon 
non-Federal  loans  gxiaranteed  and  Interest 
subsidy  payments  under  this  title  In  deter- 
mining the  ellglbuity  of  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  in  that  SUte  for  State  aid.  or 
the  amount  of  that  aid,  with  respect  to  tha 
free  public  education  of  chUdren  during  that 
year  or  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
"(b)  No  assistance  shaU  be  provided  under 
this  title  to  any  local  educational  agency  for 
any  fiscal  year  unless  the  State  educational 
agency  finds  that  the  combined  fiscal  effort 
(as  determined  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Commissioner)  of  that  agency 
and  the  State  with  respect  to  the  provision  of 
free  pubUc  education  by  that  agency  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  was  at  least  equal  to 
such  combined  effort  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973. 
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"JTTDICIAL  azVIEW 

"Sac.  905.  (a)  If  any  State  or  local  educa- 
tional agency  Is  dissatisfied  with  the  Com- 
missioner's final  action  with  respect  to  the 
approval  of  Its  appUcatlon  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  or  with  his  final  action  un- 
der section  901  (e) ,  such  State  or  local  educa- 
tional agency  may.  within  sixty  days  after 
notice  of  such  action,  file  with  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circiut  In 
which  the  State  or  local  educational  agency 
Is  located  a  petition  for  review  of  that  action 
A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Commissioner.  The  Commissioner  thereupon 
shall  file  Ui  the  cotirt  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  which  he  based  his  action  as 
provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code. 

"(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner tf  supported  by  substantial  evidence. 
ShaU  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findUigs  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shaU  certify  to  the 
court  the  record  of  the  further  proceedings. 
Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall 
Ukewlse  be  conclusive  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence. 

"(c)  The  court  shaU  have  Jurisdiction  to 
afllrm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  It  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part.  The  judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  In 
section  1284  of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code. 

"Sac.  906.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  on  aU  construction 
projects  under  this  title  shaU  be  paid  wages 
at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevaUlng  on 
slmUar  construction  in  the  locaUty  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended 
(40  VS.C.  278ar-278a-B).  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  shaU  have  with  respect  to  the  labor 
standards  specified  In  this  sectkm  the  au- 
thority and  functions  set  forth  In  Beorgaal- 


satlon  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1960  (14  F.R. 
3176;  8  UJ9.C.  13SX-16)  and  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  13,  1934.  as  amended  (40  UJB.C. 
368c). 

"NOKDISCanCIlfATION  PBOTISIOIf 

"Sac.  907.  No  person  In  the  United  States 
shaU  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  national 
origin,  or  sex  be  excluded  from  participation 
to.  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subject  to 
discrimination  under  any  program  or  activ- 
ity in  a  faculty  assisted  In  whole  or  In  part 
by  any  guartoiteed  loan  or  Interest  subsidy 
payment  made  under  this  title. 
"paoBismoN    ON    usa    as    matchiko   roNDS 

"Sac.  908.  No  State  or  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment may  use,  directly  or  Indirectly,  any 
part  of  the  funds  it  receives  xmder  this  title 
as  a  contribution  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing Federal  funds  under  any  law  of  the 
United  States  which  requires  matching  funds 
as  a  condition  to  the  receipt  of  Federal  funds. 
"Darmmows 

"Sac.  909.  (a)  As  used  In  this  title,  the 
tsnna^ 

"(1)  'ComnUssioner'; 

"(3)  'construction'; 

"(3)  'elementary  school'; 

"(4)   'secondary  school'; 

"(5)   'local  educaUonal  agency';  and 

"(6)   'State  educational  agency*, 
have  the  same  meanings  as  prescribed  In 
section  400  of  the  General  Education  Pro- 
visions Act. 

"(b)  As  used  In  this  tlUe— 

"(1)  The  term  'school  faculties'  Includes 
classrooms  and  related  faculties;  and  Initial 
equipment,  machinery,  and  utilities  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  for  school  purposes.  Such 
term  does  not  Include  athletic  stadiums,  or 
structures  or  faculties  Intended  prlmarUy 
for  athletic  exhibitions,  contests,  or  games 
or  other  events  for  which  admission  is  to  be 
charged  to  the  general  public. 

"(2)  The  term  'State'  Includes.  In  addition 
to  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Ouam.  American  Samoa,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

"XVALUATION  RZPOBT 

"Sac.  910.  Upon  completion  of  elementary 
or  secondary  school  facility  acquisition  or 
construction  projects,  or  both,  under  assist- 
ance provided  under  this  title,  the  State  or 
local  educational  agency  recipient  of  assist- 
ance shaU  make  a  full  and  complete  report 
to  the  Commissioner,  In  such  mxinner  as  he 
may  by  regulation  prescribe,  and  which 
ShaU  Include  descriptions  and  evaluations  of 
the  educational  services  resulting  from  such 
school  facility  Improvements.  The  Commis- 
sioner shaU  provide  a  consoUdated  report  to 
the  Congress,  with  such  recommendations, 
on  assistance  authorized  under  this  title,  as 
he  deems  appropriate,  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 1. 1978. 

"APPBOPBIATIONS  ATTTBOBIZED 

"Sac.  911.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap> 
proprlated  to  the  fund,  not  to  exceed  $2,500,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,  and  not  to  exceed  $2,500,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  3,  1976.  Funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  section  shaU  be 
deposited  In  the  fund  and  shall  remain 
available  for  obUgatlon  and  expenditure  untU 
expended.". 

On  page  124,  In  the  table  of  contents  after 
Item  "Sec.  806.".  Insert  the  foUowlng: 
"TITLE      rX— LOAN      OUARANTEBS      AND 
INTEREST  SUBSIDIES  FOR  CONSTRUC- 
TION AND  ACQUISITION  OF  FAdLTTIBS 
FOR     ELEMENTARY    AND    SBCOMDABT 
SCHOOLS 
"Sec.  901.  Program  authorised. 
"Sec.  902.  Application. 
"Sec.  903.  Basic  criteria. 
"Sec.  904.  Umltatlons. 


"Sec.  905.  Judicial  review. 

"Sec.  906.  Labor  standards. 

"Sec.  907.  Nondiscrimination  provision. 

"Sec.  906.  Prohibition  on   use   as   matching 

funds. 
"Sec.  909.  Definitions. 
"Sec.  910.  Evaluation  report. 
"Sec.  911.  Appropriations  authorized.". 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Uix.  President,  S.  1539, 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1974,  Is  a 
very  brotul  bill  which  encomp£isses  many 
issues.  Perhaps  it  is  unfortunate  that  our 
attention  has  been  focused  on  a  relatively 
few  of  these  Issues.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  with  passage  of  this 
aw;t.  Congress  is  reafflrmlng  its  commit- 
ment to  adequate  Federal  support  for  ed- 
ucation. 

Since  1965,  with  the  passage  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Educatl(Hi 
Act,  we  have  struggled  to  find  the  cor- 
rect mechanisms  for  distributing  Federal 
aid.  Quite  correctly,  many  have  proposed 
consolidation  of  the  mjrrlad  of  categor- 
ical programs.  Reforms  in  Impact  aid 
have  been  advanced  every  year.  The  dis- 
tribution formula  for  title  I  fimdlng  has 
been  a  continuous  problem.  The  bill  be- 
fore us  is  unique  In  that  it  addresses  all 
of  these  problems. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  numerous 
substantive  issues  which  will  not  be  fully 
resolved  by  this  bill.  We  will,  for  example, 
continue  to  struggle  with  the  dlfOculties 
inherent  in  administering  numerous  Fed- 
eral programs.  State  and  local  authori- 
ties will  continue  to  fight  redtape.  Never- 
theless, we  have  made  a  substantial  be- 
ginning toward  the  solution  of  these 
problems.  Section  401  of  the  bin,  for 
example,  consolidates  State  application 
for  Federal  assistance.  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  will  also  lead  to  a  meaningful  reform 
at  the  local  level. 

Beyond  these  broad  questions,  how- 
ever, there  are  several  extremely  impor- 
tant provisions  of  the  bill  which  need  to 
be  singled  out  for  comment. 

First,  section  203(d)  recognizes  an  im- 
portant problem  in  the  distribution  of 
impact  aid.  Formerly,  section  5(d)  (2) 
of  Public  Law  874  prohibited  a  State  gov- 
ernment from  including  Federal  impact 
aid  in  the  computation  of  State  expendi- 
tures for  any  district.  Violation  of  the 
section  resulted  in. a  withholding  of  Im- 
pact aid  for  the  entire  State.  Although 
Justified  in  Its  intentions,  this  had  the 
unintended  result  of  thwarting  State  ef- 
forts to  equalize  educational  expendi- 
tures among  local  districts.  This  was  in- 
equitable for  States  which  had  enacted 
equalization  formulas,  and  the  Senate, 
last  year,  granted  a  1-year  exemption 
for  States  which  would  have  been  faced 
with  a  loss  of  their  entire  impact  aid 
package.  Kansas  fell  into  this  category 
since  it  hEis  previously  ensu;ted  an  equal- 
ization formula. 

S.  1539  recognizes  the  need  for  a  re- 
vision in  this  section.  It  permits  a  State 
to  treat  impact  aid  in  the  same  manner 
as  State  and  local  funds  in  making  their 
determination  of  financial  needs  and  re- 
sources. This  should,  when  accompanied 
by  appropriate  regulations,  promote  even 
greater  equalization  of  school  fimding. 

Second,  the  Senate  has  the  amendment 
to  section  406  propaeed  by  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  Mr.  Hansbt.  I 


was  pleased  to  cosponsor  this  provision 
whlclaj;pquires  greater  local  coordination 
and  planning  prior  to  the  filing  of  an  ap- 
plication for  assistance  under  the  Com- 
munity Schools  Act.  The  goal  of  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  existing  school  re- 
sources should  not  be  accomplished  at 
the  expense  of  existing  community  edu- 
cation programs.  The  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 406  requires  coordination  with  local 
commuplty  colleges  and  recreation  pro- 
grams before  a  community  school  pro- 
gram can  be  established.  This  should  en- 
able the  program  to  more  effectively  en- 
hance educational  opportunities  in  the 
entire  community. 

Finally,  the  bill  makes  an  important 
revision  in  the  original  veterans  cost  of 
instruction  program.  The  measure  was 
passed  in  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972  required  that  an  institution  of 
higher  letuTiing  was  eligible  fo^  funding 
only  if  it  increased  its  veterans  enroll- 
ment by  10  percent  a  year.  This  unfairly 
penalized  schools  which  had  previously 
made  major  efforts  to  recruit  veterans, 
but  which  were  unable  to  meet  the  in- 
cremental limits. 

For  example,  Wichita  State  Univer- 
sity in  Kansas  maintained  a  veterans  en- 
rollment totaling  nearly  15  percent  of  its 
student  body.  It  was,  however,  ineligible 
to  participate  in  the  veterans  cost  of  in- 
struction program.  The  bill  before  us  will 
permit  a  school  with  a  veterans  enroll- 
ment equal  to  10  percent  of  its  enroll- 
ment to  participate.  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  the  measure  has  been  included  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  these  three  sections 
have  not,  perhaps,  received  the  notice 
which  they  deserve.  I  am  hopeful  that 
they  can  be  included  in  the  bill  which 
comes  out  of  the  conference  committee, 
and  that  they  can  be  fully  implemented 
In  the  near  future. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
is  about  to  approve  the  major  education 
bill  for  the  next  4  years.  It  is  a  compre- 
hensive measm-e — and  badly  needed  be- 
cause It  comes  at  a  time  of  prohibitive 
property  taxes  and  burdensome  State 
taxes  which  have  decimated  the  fir^RTiciRl 
underpinning  of  American  education. 
The  Federal  aid  to  education  bill,  S.  1539, 
hopefully  will  guarantee  the  ability  of 
State  and  local  educational  institutions 
to  maintain  current  programs — in  the 
face  of  rising  costs — without  raising 
taxes. 

In  drafting  this  legislation,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell)  and  the  other  members  of  the  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee  have  worked  for 
hundreds  of  hours  reviewing  the  record 
of  the  existing  law — ^the  accomplish- 
ments and  the  mistakes — and  Improving 
it.  The  result  Is  legislation  that  provides 
assistance  for  an  incredible  array  of  edu- 
cational needs. 

The  bill  amends  15  existing  acts  and 
creates  3  new  ones — ^the  Community 
Schools  Act  of  1974,  the  Special  Projects 
Act,  and  the  Women's  Educational  Equity 
Act  of  1974. 

It  extends  the  authority  for  title  I 
funds  to  assist  educationally  deprived 
children.  The  formula  has  been  updated 
to  more  equitably  meet  today's  needs 
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without  crlpplinff  those  schools  which 
have  come  to  depend  upon  certain  levelB 
of  Federal  funds  \inder  the  old  formula. 
It  provides  for  constructkxi  of  facilities 
and  funds  for  textbooks. 

It  encourages  special  programs  to  help 
those  with  special  needs — the  handl- 
cApped,  adults,  and  people  requiring  bi- 
lingual education. 

It  streamlines  administration  and  cuts 
out  unnecessary  paperwork,  as  well  as 
paving  the  way  for  conferences,  studies, 
and  demonstration  projects  to  encourage 
innovation. 

The  bill  continues  the  PTi.«;t.<ng  carry- 
over authority,  allowing  local  education 
agencies  to  spend  mtxiey  received  too 
late  in  a  fiscal  year  in  the  following  year. 
At  the  same  time,  it  urges  once  again  that 
the  IcHig-overdue  funds  for  the  advanced 
funding  concept  already  approved  by 
Congress  be  appropriated  and  allocated 
promptly  so  this  situation  need  not 
reoccur. 

Additionally,  the  legislation  author- 
izes funds  for  metric  education,  gifted 
and  talented  education  programs,  career 
education,  community  education,  and 
arts  education. 

It  establishes  safeguards  for  the  rights 
of  privacy  rights  of  both  parents  and 
children. 

But  most  importantly,  the  bill  pro- 
vides the  money  financially  besieged 
schools  need  to  allow  them  to  emphasize 
the  basic  skills,  especially  reading,  so 
vital  to  successful  participation  in  20th 
century  American  life. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  sup- 
port such  a  fine  piece  of  legislation.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it  as  well, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  differences 
between  the  House  and  Senate  bills  will 
be  quickly  resolved  in  conference  and  the 
legislation  will  be  signed  into  law  by  the 
President  so  our  educational  institutions 
can  continue  their  crucial  work. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Ha«t.  who  was  unable  to  be  here  today, 
requested  an  opportunity  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion about  a  portion  of  S.  1539,  dealing 
with  impact  aid.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Hart's  statement  and 
question  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record,  followed  by  my  answer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  colloquy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoks, 
as  follows: 
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was  adopted  aft«r  June  SO,  197a.  and  which 
Is  designed  to  aqaallze  axpendltures  for 
free  pubUc  education  among  the  local  edu- 
catloiml  agencies  of  that  State,  impact  aid 
paymenta  to  local  educational  agencies  In 
that  state  may  be  taken  Into  consideration 
by  the  State  In  determining  the  relative  fi- 
nancial reaourcea  avaUable  to  local  educa- 
tional agencle«  In  that  State  and  In  deter- 
mining the  relative  financial  need  of  such 
agenelea  for  the  provlalon  of  free  public  ed- 
ucation for  children  served  by  such  agencies. 
In  other  words,  in  State  equalisation  sltu- 
atlona.  States  may  treat  Impact  aid  m  the 
same  manner  as  State  and  local  fimda  in 
making  their  determination  of  financial  re- 
sources and  financial  needs  of  local  educa- 
tional agencies." 

The  superintendents  of  the  school  districts 
in  question  are  concerned  that  the  excep- 
tion would  aUow  a  major  reduction  in  state 
assistance  because  of  the  amount  of  Impact 
aid  these  dlatrlcte  receive. 

Michigan  has  adopted  a  mlUage-equallza- 
tlon  program  under  which  one  mill  of  tax. 
regardless  of  a  community's  tax  base,  raises 
the  same  amount  of  money  for  education. 
My  questions  are : 

"Does  Michigan's  mlUage-equallzatlon  pro- 
gram qualify  as  a  program  designed  to 
equalize  expendltiires  under  the  language 
and  Intent  of  the  Senate  bill? 

"If  not,  does  that  mean  that  the  prohibi- 
tion against  using  Impact  aid  to  offset  sUte 
aid  still  apply  to  Michigan?" 

Mr.  Peli,.  Mr.  President,  the  provision  In 
the  Senate  blU  simply  permits  an  evaluation 
of  Impact  Aid  funds  In  order  to  determine 
relaOve  resources  and. relative  need  of  school 
districts.  It  Is  designed  to  prevent  "windfall" 
payments  to  874  districts.  The  language  In 
the  bUl  does  not  permit  the  States  to  reduce 
State  aid  when  school  districts  receive  874 
funds.  This  Is  presently  prohibited  In  the 
bill. 

I  cannot  say  whether  the  Michigan  plan 
qualifies  for  the  exception;  however,  I  note 
that  the  bill  speaks  In  terms  of  expenditures 
not  mlllage  power.  One  would  have  to  look 
at  the  result  of  the  application  of  the  mlll- 
age equalization  plan  In  Michigan.  If  the 
Intended  effect  is  not  to  equalize  expendl- 
tiires.  t^ki  the  Michigan  plan  does  not  qual- 
ify for  the  exemption. 


Mr.  Hast.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question 
about  language  on  page  200  of  the  bill 
referring  to  PL  81-874  funds  and  state  plans 
to  equalise  expendltiiree. 

There  are  several  school  districts  In  Mich- 
igan which  are  heavily  impacted  with  fed- 
erally-related students.  These  districts,  Tn^p 
In  size,  get  more  than  30  percent  of  tbetr 
budget  from  Impact  aid. 

Keedleas  to  say,  these  districts  are  oon- 
oernad  about  losing  that  large  a  part  of  their 
budget,  and  I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say  that 
If  they  did,  the  quality  of  education  In  those 
communities  would  suffer  greatly. 

As  I  understand  the  language  of  the  bill, 
the  prohibition  against  utfng  Impact  aid  to 
oflSat  financial  aatotaaoa  from  a  itate  Is 
continued.  ^ 

However,  the  bill  does  create  an  exception, 
which,  according  to  Xbm  Conunlttee  Beport, 
would  work  this  way: 

"...  If  a  State  has  In  effect  a  program 
of  State  aid  for  free  pubUo  education  which 


Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
long-time  supporter  of  the  library  pro- 
grams, I  am  dismayed  by  the  continual 
downgrading  of  the  unit  within  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  responsible  for  admin- 
istering these  programs.  Recent  reorga- 
nizations within  USOE  have  demoted 
the  Bureau  of  Libraries  and  Learning 
Resources  to  a  Division  of  Library  Pro- 
grams. The  Division  of  Library  Programs 
is  under  the  Bureau  of  Postsecondary 
Education. 

One  might  think  that  this  Division  of 
Library  Programs  deals  solely  with  li- 
braries In  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. This  conclusion,  which  is  erroneous, 
would  stem  from  the  placement  of  the 
Division  of  Libraries  within  the  Bureau 
of  Postsecondary  Education.  One  con- 
clusion, which  I  submit  Is  valid.  Is  that 
the  library  programs  of  the  Office  of 
Education  have  through  the  years  been 
moved  about,  lodged  hither  and  yon.  and 
In  recent  years  slated  for  virtual  extinc- 
tion. 

Such  treatment  is  not  surprising  in 
view  of  the  attitude  of  this  administra- 
tion toward  the  library  programs  of  the 
OfBce  of  Education.  There  are  glowing 
statements  from  the  White  House  during 
National  Library  Week  each  year,  and 


Just  as  regularly  there  are  proposals  for 
phaseout,  termination,  and  zero  funding 
of  library  programs  when  the  President's 
budget  Is  submitted  each  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  Office  of  Education 
Is  responsible  for  administration  of  pro- 
grams that  are  vital  to  the  continuance 
and  development  of  library  services  fbr 
all  the  people  of  this  Nation.  These  In- 
clude the  school  library  resources  pro- 
gram originally  authorized  by  title  II  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  and  the  instructional  equipment 
program  originally  authorized  by  title 
m  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act. 

For  the  libraries  of  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  the  Office  provides  as- 
sistance for  acquisition  of  materials  un- 
der title  n  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
The  Office  also  administers  programs 
that  foster  the  training  of  librarians  and 
other  specialists  in  educational  media. 
The  Office  is  responsible  for  the  pro- 
grams authorized  by  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act  which 
strengthen  public  libraries:  extend  their 
services  to  special  groups.  Including  the 
handicapped,  the  aged,  and  those  living 
in  Institutions;  support  research-  and 
encourage  more  efficient  and  economical 
operation  of  Ubraries  by  development  of 
more  cooperative  arrangements  among 
them. 

The  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1975  proposes  cutting  the  staff  of  the 
Library  Division  by  almost  50  percent 
overall,   eliminating  the  staff  of  some 
library   programs    altogether.    For   ex- 
ample, the  public  library  construction 
staff  would  be  reduced  to  zero  according 
to  the  fiscal  year  1975  budget.  And  yet, 
title  n  of  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  is  authorized  through  fiscal 
year  1976.  It  provides  matching  grants 
to  the  States  for  public  library  construc- 
tion. In  my  own  State  of  Maine,  State 
officials  estimate  the  need  for  25  library 
construction  projects  over  the  next  few 
years.  At  least  three  of  these  are  ready 
to  move  forward  In  fiscal  year  1975.  Once 
the  LSCA  title  n  appropriaUon  is  avaU- 
able so  too  the  State  and  local  matching 
funds  will  be  In  hand:  Watervllle  Public 
ubrary  is  ready  to  build  a  new  wing 
Scarborough  a  new  addition,  and  Port 
Kent  a  new  library.  And  this  Is  only  one 
W»te.  The  great  majority  of  other  States 
also  have  need  for  public  library  con- 
struction. And  yet  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion plans  to  eliminate  its  public  library 
construction   staff  in   fiscal   year   1975 
This  Is  only  one  example  of  the  incon- 
ptilty  of  OE  plans  and  congressional 
intent.  So  long  as  Congress  votes  to  con- 
tinue the  library  programs,  as  we  have 
now  for  many  years,  the  administration 
cannot  be  aUowed  to  go  In  the  opposite 
direction  by  eliminating  the  staff  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  these  programs. 
According    to    the    provisions    of    S. 

1539— title  V,  section  508  on  page  324 a 

Bureau  of  Ubraries  and  Learning  Re- 
sources would  be  established  within  the 
Office  of  Education  so  that  the  library 
programs  will  be  concentrated  In  one 
unit  within  USOE  that  has  a  visibility 
and  stature  commensurate  with  Its  re- 
sponsibilities. At  present,  the  library  pro- 
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grams  of  the  Office  of  Education  are  too 
far  down  the  totem  pole  to  command  the 
support  within  the  Office,  the  HEW  De- 
partment and,  Indeed,  the  administration 
that  they  Inherently  deserve  and  that 
the  Senate  has  repeatedly  asserted  they 
require.  For  the  reasons  I  have  Just  dis- 
cussed, I  fully  support  this  provision  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
last  week  the  Senate  showed  sound  wis- 
dom and  a  strong  sense  of  support  for 
the  orderly  working  of  our  system  of 
government.  The  Senate  adopted  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  myself  and  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  for  the 
amendment  which  had  been  proposed 
by  the  assistant  minority  leader. 

That  amendment  we  offered  did  not 
modify  the  substantive  language  of  the 
Griffin  amendment.  But  It  did  make  clear 
that  Congress  would  not  try  to  arrogate 
to  itself  the  determination  of  what  ap- 
propriate remedies  were  to  be  ordered 
where  It  was  a  matter  of  the  courts  as- 
suring the  desegregation  which  they 
found  required  by  the  5th  and  14th 
amendments  to  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

As  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen)  was  quoted  in  the  Washington 
Post  the  following  day,  when  he  sum- 
marized the  effect  of  this  amendment, 
it  makes  clear  that  the  Congress  Is  of- 
fering to  the  courts  a  guideline  as  to  the 
priority  of  remedies  and  the  use  of  par- 
ticular remedies,  which  we  would  prefer 
to  see  Implemented. 

But  as  adopted,  the  provisions  are  In 
no  way  Intended  to  bind  the  courts.  If  In 
their  own  determination  of  what  the 
14th  amendment  and  5th  amendment 
requires,  they  find  that  our  preference 
may  not  be  fully  followed. 

The  Senate,  thus,  takes  the  posture 
that  It  Is  not  trying  to  tell  the  courts 
what  they  can  and  cannot  do,  nor  to 
tell  them  how  to  interpret  the  Constltu- 
tlcMi  and  the  requirements  of  the  14th 
amendment.  We  have  made  our  prefer- 
ences clear,  but  we  leave  that  task  of 
enforcing  the  Constitution  to  them. 

I  am  pleased  the  Senate  saw  fit  to 
make  that  clear  and  I  trust  our  conferees 
will  not  yield  on  that  fundamental  point 
In  the  conference. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  much  discussion  by  the  adminis- 
tration about  the  so-called  "miles  of  red- 
tape"  and  specific  govemmentsd  oi^anl- 
zation  within  the  Department  of  HEW, 
which  enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
create.  I  believe  It  would  be  helpful  to 
the  Senate  If  I  were  to  explain  why  the 
subcommittee  chose  to  become  so  In- 
volved In  this  type  of  specific  law  and 
why  we  chose  to  enact  various  offices  and 
bureaus  within  HEW. 

I  am  sure  every  Senator  here  has  had 
the  misfortime  of  dealing  with  one  of  the 
many  executive  agencies  under  this  ad- 
ministration and,  I  must  admit,  under 
previous  administrations,  which  took  an 
enacted  statute  and  Interpreted  that 
statute  against  the  stated  legislative  will 
and  Intent  of  the  Congress.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Education  Subcommittee  I 
have  been  appalled  at  their  complete  dis- 
regard for  certain  statutorily  estab- 
lished commissions,  their  misinterpreta- 
tion of  student  financial  aid  language. 


and,  more  inclusively,  their  endless  re- 
organizations and  realinements  of  offices 
and  programs.  We  received  reports  that 
In  1  year  alone  there  have  been  up  to  six 
different  shifts  of  lines  of  authority  and 
control  with  regard  to  one  specific  pro- 
gram. And  this  from  an  administration 
which  prides  Itself  on  zero-defect  man- 
agement. 

This  problem  of  the  executive  branch 
ignoring  the  will  of  Congress  Is  not  lim- 
ited to  this  administration.  However,  It 
has  been  used  to  a  much  greater  extent, 
as  the  following  chart  will  show: 
A  Partial  List  or  Pbogkams  .^uthobizzd  but 
Unimpleuentkd 

1.  International  Education — Public  Law 
89-«98  (1966). 

2.  Law  School  Clinical  Ezi>erience,  Net- 
works for  Knowledge.  Education  for  Public 
Services— Public  Law  90-575  ( 1968) ,  last  year 
of  Johnson  Administration;  unlmplemented 
by  Nixon  Administration. 

3.  Council  on  Equality  In  Education — ^Pub- 
lic Law  91-230  (1970). 

4.  Title  X  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965 — PubUc  Law  92-318  (1972) ,  Commvmlty 
Colleges  and  Occupational  Education. 

5.  SecUons  1202  and  1203  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965 — PubUc  Law  92-318 
(1972),  State  Postsecondary  Planning  Com- 
missions. (Forced  on  the  Administration  by 
appropriations) . 

6.  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965— PubUc  Law  03-318 
(1972).  (Forced  on  the  Administration  by 
appropriations) . 

7.  Indian  Education  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966— Public  Law  92-318  (1972). 
(Forced  on  the  Administration  by  appropria- 
tions; Impounded  funds  freed  by  lawsuit) . 

8.  Veterans'  Cost  of  Instruction  Allowance 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 — Public 
Law  92-318  (1972).  (Forced  on  the  Admin- 
istration by  appropriations;  Impounded 
funds  freed  by  lawsuit) . 

My  instructions  to  the  staff  as  they 
were  drafting  the  bill  were  to  Insure 
that  the  will  of  the  Congress  was  carried 
out.  This  Is  sought  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  enactment  of  certain  Internal 
HEW  structures.  I  will  be  the  first  to 
admit  that  this  Is  not  as  I  would  wish  It, 
nor  Is  this  the  best  way  "by  which  our 
system  of  government  can  operate."  I 
would  much  rather  have  legislation 
which  Is  broadly  drawn  and  let  the  ad- 
ministration sketeh  In  the  organization. 
However,  the  blatant  refusal  of  this  ad- 
ministration to  follow  the  will  of  Con- 
gress In  many  Instances  has  necessitated 
this  tsrpe  of  Internal  organization.  There 
may  be  some  so-called  redtape  Involved 
for  some  Federal  bureaucrats.  However, 
I  do  not  worry  about  Federal  bureau- 
crats. I  worry  about  these  programs 
which  the  Congress  has  deemed  neces- 
stu7.  and  If  the  only  way  we  can  see  them 
become  functional  Is  to  create  an  In- 
ternal organization,  then  that  Is  the  path 
we  must  follow. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  voted  to 
report  the  education  amendments  of 
1974.  S.  1539,  from  the  Labor  and  PubUc 
Welfare  Committee  of  which  I  am  a 
member. 

Overall,  as  reported,  I  believed  It  to  be 
a  good  piece  of  legislation.  However.  In 
supplemental  views,  along  with  other  Re- 
publican members  of  the  committee,  I  ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction  with  the  "consoli- 
dation provisions."  As  r^?orted  by  the 


committee,  only  50  percent  of  the  funds 
appropriated  in  excess  of  designated 
prior  years  would  be  used  lor  consolida- 
tion of  established  programs.  Fortu- 
nately, a  namendment  vnth  my  support 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate  which  would 
provide  that  all  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated in  excess  of  designated  prior  years 
could  be  used  for  ccHisolidation  purposes. 

The  bill,  in  addition  to  consolidating 
certain  established  categorical  programs, 
also,  after  a  3 -year  trial  period,  would 
call  for  consoUdation  of  certain  programs 
to  meet  newly  perceived  needs.  These 
programs  are:  the  use  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem of  measurements;  education  of 
gifted  and  talented  children ;  community 
schools;  career  education;  consumers' 
education — although  this  program  has 
been  autiiorized  it  has  never  been  fimd- 
ed — and,  women's  educational  equity. 

I  have  long  recommended  that  Federal 
assistance  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  be  combined  into  a  smaller, 
more  manageable  number  of  grant  cate- 
gories, in  order  to  provide  larger  amounts 
of  aid  to  problems  of  the  highest  priority. 

I  am  disappointed  in  the  title  I  for- 
mula adopted  on  the  Senate  fioor  for  the 
allocation  of  funds  to  local  educational 
programs  and  projects  for  educationally 
disadvantaged  children.  Under  the  floor- 
adopted  formula,  several  counties  in  my 
State  of  Ohio  do  not  fare  too  well.  I  voted 
against  adoption  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered on  the  Senate  floor,  but  unfor- 
tunately, we  were  not  successful  in  main- 
taining the  committee  formula.  Nonethe- 
less, the  challenge  of  educational  deficits 
must  continue  to  be  elevated  to  a  posi- 
tion of  high  national  priority  for  the  wel- 
fare of  educationally  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. The  educational  problems  In 
America  wUl  n-jver  be  resolved  until  the 
quality  of  education  for  all  children,  re- 
gardless of  tlielr  social  or  economic 
status,  attains  a  level  commensurate  with 
the  demands  of  life  In  our  ccmiplex  so- 
ciety and  offers  the  opportunity  for  the 
fulfillment  of  the  potential  abilities  of 
all  children. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Stete  adminis- 
tered programs  for  the  handicapped, 
neglected  and  delinquent  chilren,  suid 
migrant  children  remain  as  reported  by 
the  committee.  Hopefully,  the  Senate  will 
prevail  In  conference. 

The  educational  goals  of  excellence  and 
equality  of  opportunity  to  which  I  sub- 
scribe should  apply  to  all  American  chil- 
dren regardless  of  whether  they  attend 
public  or  nonpublic  schools.  Therefore, 
I  suiHMrt  the  provision  in  the  bill  calling 
for  what  is  awnmonly  known  as  a  "by- 
pass" which  authorizes  the  Commission- 
er of  Education  to  bypass  State  or  local 
school  authorities  where  they  are  pro- 
hibited by  State  law  frcHn  providing 
equitable  participation  for  nonpublic 
school  chlldroi,  or  \^ere  they  fall  to  do 
so.  The  committee  amendment  would  au- 
thorize a  hefirlng  before  Invocation  of  the 
bypass  by  the  Commlsslcmer,  and  would 
allow  an  expedited  appeal  by  a  State  or 
local  educational  agency  which  desired 
Judicial  review  of  the  Commissioner's 
decision. 

Amendments  to  Putdic  Laws  815  and 
874  of  the  81st  Congress  were  adopted 
both  In  conunlttee  and  on  the  floor. 
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Public  Law  815  permits  school  construc- 
tion assistance  in  federally  impacted 
areas  and  areas  experiencing  major  dis- 
asters. These  programs  would  be  ex- 
tended through  fiscal  1978. 

Public  Law  874  payments,  commonly 
known  as  impacted  aid,  are  slightly 
changed.  Under  current  law,  category 
"A"  children — those  whose  i>arents  live 
and  work  on  Federal  property — are  en- 
titled to  payment  at  100  percent  of  the 
local  contribution  rate,  if  the  school  dis- 
trict enrolls  25  percent  or  more  of  these 
children.  This  would  continue.  However, 
an  amendment  adopted  on  the  Senate 
floor  would  protect  the  Federal  payment 
for  those  children  fnun  any  percentage 
reduction,  called  for  In  the  committee 
bill,  should  there  be  inadequate  i4>pro- 
priations. 

Current  law  pays  all  "B"  category  chil- 
dren— those  whose  parents  live  or  work 
on  Federal  property — 50  percent  of  the 
district's  local  contribution.  The  commit- 
tee bill  distinguishes  between  rates  lor 
"B"  military  and  "B"  nonmilitary  chil- 
dren. 

The  category  of  "C"  children— those 
whose  parents  live  and/or  work  in  fed- 
erally connected  public  housing — would 
be  eligible  for  Federal  payment  as  either 
"A"  or  "B"  category  children. 

A  floor  amendment  which  I  supported 
would  provide  for  a  transitional  phase- 
down  period  for  heavily  impacted  "B" 
districts  so  as  to  permit  drastic  payment 
reduction  as  weU  as  postpone  the  effec- 
tive date  of  these  changes  for  one  year. 
Under  the  committee,  these  changes 
would  have  been  effective  in  the  next 
fiscal  year,  which  begins  on  July  1. 

Continuation  and  expansion  of  the 
adult  education  provisions  are  very  im- 
portant. Through  these  programs,  we  are 
able  to  help  adults  prepare  for  and  com- 
pete effectively  for  good  Jobs.  Because 
many  adults  are  not  trained  or  educated 
to  handle  Jobs  requiring  certain  levels  of 
education  and  relatively  sophisticated 
skills,  they  are  forced  into  lower  paying 
occupations. 

Regarding  the  bilingiud  education 
provisions  in  the  bill,  the  congressional 
findings  state  that  many  of  the  children 
whose  native  tongue  is  not  igngii«>i  have 
a  cultural  heritage  which  differs  from 
that  of  English-speaking  persons;  that  a 
primary  means  by  which  a  child  learns 
Is  through  the  use  of  such  child's  lan- 
guage and  cultural  heritage;  that,  there- 
fore, large  nmnbers  of  children  of  limited 
English-speaking  ability  have  educa- 
tlotud  needs  which  can  be  met  by  the  use 
of  bilingual  education  methods  and  tech- 
niques; and,  with  which  I  could  not 
agree  more,  an  children  benefit  throu^ 
the  fullest  utilization  of  multiple  lan- 
guage and  cultural  resources. 

I  believe  that  it  is  imperative  for  the 
education  system  to  prevent  or  offset 
educational  deficiencies  with  special  pro- 
grams at  the  earliest  possible  age.  To  this 
end,  I  cosponsored  an  amendment  to  give 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Education  au- 
thority to  make  contracts  and  grants 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  advanced 
mathematics  to  elementary  schoolchil- 
dren. 

Aa  a  member  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Handicapped,  and  going 


back  to  my  Ohio  legislature  experience, 
I  am  aware  of  the  need  and  role  of  the 
Federal  Qovemment  in  helping  the 
handicapped  and  heartily  support  the 
section  of  the  bill  which  provides  for 
education  of  the  handicapped. 

Of  special  Interest  to  Ohloans,  this 
section  extends  the  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  operation  of  the  Na- 
tional Center  on  Educational  Media  and 
Materials  for  the  Handicapped,  which  is 
located  at  the  Ohio  State  University. 
Established  in  June  1972,  it  will  stimu- 
late development  and  dissemination  of 
much-needed  Instructional  resources  for 
handicapped  individuals. 

I  have  long  called  for  expansion  of 
the  community  school  concept  included 
in  this  bill.  It  attacks  multiple  commu- 
nity-related problems;  it  uses  existing 
systems  and  facilities;  and,  it  reflects  the 
needs  and  wants  of  the  local  area.  Under 
the  commimlty  school  program,  the 
school  becomes  a  neighborhood  facility 
serving  not  only  schoolchildren,  but 
adults,  senior  citizens,  community  groups 
and  the  like  with  a  full  array  of  services. 

Reading  Is  the  foundation  upon  which 
we  build  the  other  elementary  educa- 
tional programs.  I  welcome  the  emphasis 
In  this  bill  on  reading  improvements.  Re- 
gardless of  what  materials  are  used,  one 
cannot  build  a  strong  house  upon  a  weak 
foundation.  If  our  children  are  to  bene- 
flt  from  the  many  educational  programs 
provided  in  this  bill— they  must  be  able 
to  read. 

As  to  the  so-called  busing  provisions 
of  the  bill,  I  explained  my  position  on 
these  provisions  and  amendments  there- 
to when  the  subject  was  considered  on 
the  floor  on  May  16,  at  page  S8240  of 
the  CoMORzssioiTAL  Record. 

Mr.  President,  We  bear  no  greater  re- 
sponsibility in  a  self-governing  society 
than  to  the  education  of  our  citizens  and 
I  support  this  bill  which  continues,  ex- 
psmds,  and  establishes  many  worthwhile 
educational  programs  towsu^  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  goal. 

STATUS    OF    ADVZSORT    COtTNCH.    XMFLOTIXB 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  a  question 
has  been  raised  concerning  the  employees 
of  advisory  coimclls  which  advise  re- 
specting the  administration  of  education 
programs.  The  law,  with  respect  to  these 
particular  advisory  councils,  Is  a  bit  con- 
fusing because  there  are,  in  effect,  two 
iMivisory  council  codes  controlling  their 
status:  One  is  part  D  of  the  General  EM- 
ucation  Provisions  Act  and  the  other  is 
the  Federal  Advisory  Cbmmittee  Act. 
Since  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
Act  became  law  later  than  the  advisory 
council  code  adopted  for  education  pro- 
grams, conflict  between  the  two  codes 
must  necessarily  be  resolved  in  favor  of 
the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act. 
Under  the  advisory  council  code  for  edu- 
cation programs,  presldentlally  ap- 
pointed advisory  councils  are  generally 
authorized  to  appoint  or  otherwise  ob- 
tain the  service  of  such  personnel  whkh 
may  be  necessary  to  ensdile  them  to  carry 
out  their  function  without  regard  to  pro- 
vision of  title  V  of  the  U.S.  Cbde. 

However,  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Act  contains  language  which  the 
Comptroller  General  has  construed  to 
mean  that  advisory  council  emidoyees 


are  to  be  considered  Federal  employees 
within  the  meaning  of  Civil  Service  Laws. 
However,  this  language  also  makes  clear 
that  advisory  council  employees  are  not 
subject  to  agency  controls  under  the  Civil 
Service  laws.  On  page  327  of  the  bill  the 
language  used  Is  that  the  advisory  coun- 
cil employees  would  be  appointed  and 
compensated  at  a  rate  not  "in  excess  of 
that  which  such  employee  would  receive 
U  such  employee  were  ai^x>lnted  subject 
to"  the  Civil  Service  laws. 

This  section  makes  cletu*  that  the  Con- 
gress does  not  consider  these  employees 
to  be  civil  servants  in  the  ordinary  sense. 
In  addition,  on  page  327  of  the  bill  there 
1&  a  paragraph  which  states  that: 

No  provision  of  any  law  establishing,  au- 
thorizing the  establishment  of,  or  controlling 
th«  operation  of,  an  advisory  councU  which 
la  not  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  part 
D  of  the  General  Kducatlon  Provlsiona  Act 
shall  apply  to  any  advisory  cotincU  to  which 
such  part  D  i4>pUes. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  language  and 
my  explanatory  statement  will  clarify 
this  problem. 

XXTLAIfATIOir  or  8SCTION  S  (D)    OF  FUBLIC  LAW 

074,  tin  coirams 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  re- 
ceived an  inquiry  from  Joe  W.  Fleming, 
Esq.,  concerning  the  meaning  of  a  cer- 
tain iduaseology  in  the  proposed  section 
6(d)  of  Public  Law  874,  8l8t  Congress,  In 
S.  1539.  By  way  of  explanation,  I  would 
say  that  existing  law.  in  section  5(d)  (2) 
of  such  Pi&lic  Law  874,  81st  Congress, 
prohibits  PiAllc  Law  874  payments  to 
any  local  educational  agency  in  any  State 
which  takes  such  payments  Into  con- 
sideration in  its  program  of  State  aid  for 
free  public  educatirai  or  which  distributes 
State  aid  money  in  such  a  manner  that 
any  local  educational  agency  receives 
less  money  In  State  aid  than  it  would 
receive  were  such  local  educational 
agency  not  receiving  PubUc  Law  874 
pajrments. 

This  language  was  adopted  in  1968  to 
prevent  the  States  from  substituting 
Federal  funds  for  State  funds  in  State 
aid  programs. 

In  recent  years  States  have  been 
adopting  State  programs  of  aid  for  free 
public  education  which  are  designed  to 
achieve  equalized  expenditures  among 
local  educational  agencies.  The  pnAlbl- 
tlon  in  section  6(d)(2)  of  Public  Law 
874,  8l8t  Congress,  has.  In  some  in- 
stances, resulted  in  windfalls  for  local 
educational  agencies  receiving  Public 
Law  874  payments.  For  this  reason  the 
committee  is  recommending  a  very  nar- 
row excepti<m  to  the  existing  rule  under 
such  section  5(d)(2).  Under  that  rec- 
ommendation a  State  may,  in  its  State 
aid  program,  take  Into  consideration 
Public  Law  874  payments  for  two 
purposes — 

First,  In  determining  the  relative 
financial  resources  avaUable  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  in  that  State:  and 

Second,  in  determining  the  relative 
financial  need  of  such  agencies  for  the 
provision  of  free  puUic  education. 

A  State  could  be  eligible  for  the  ex- 
emption only  If — 

First,  the  State  presenUy  has  In  effect 
a  program  of  State  aid  for  free  public 
education  which  is  designed  to  equalize 
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exp^iditures  for  free  public  education 
among  the  local  educational  agencies  of 
the  State;  and 

Second,  such  program  was  adc^ted 
after  1972. 

In  Mr.  Fleming's  letter,  the  question 
of  State  aid  programs  adopted  prior  to 
Jime  30. 1972,  was  posed.  My  tmderstand- 
Ing  of  the  problem  is:  what  Is  the  Inter- 
pretation of  the  word  "adopted."  After 
reviewing  the  situation.  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  any  State  aid  equal- 
ization program  which  compiles  with 
existing  law  and  which  is  revised  to  take 
advantage  of  the  exemption  created  In 
the  committee  language  would  have  to 
be  revised  eztensiyely.  Such  revlalon 
would  be  so  extensive  that  it  would  con- 
stitute the  adoption  of  a  substantially 
different  State  aid  program  from  that 
which  complies  with  existing  law.  Such 
a  revlsioD  would  in  effect  constitute  the 
adoption  of  a  new  State  aid  program 
within  the  meaning  of  the  new  language. 
I  hope  that  this  explanation  for  the 
record  and  for  the  purposes  of  legisla- 
tive history  clarifies  this  ixdnt. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Fleming  be  inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobo 
as  follows: 

TlMMXHQ  AITD  KXETOB, 

WaahinifUm.  D.C.,  AprU  10, 1974. 
HoniCLAiBOBm  Fbx, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  EdmeaHon, 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, VS.  Senate.  Washinffton,  D.O. 
Deas  Stnato*  Pill:  I  am  writing  on  be- 
half of  the  Education  Conunlaslan  of  the 
States,  which  our  firm  represents,  to  seek 
clarlflcatlon  of  language  In  8.  1639,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  pertaining  to  the  treatment  of 
payments  under  PubUc  Law  874  under  etate 
equalization  programs.  As  you  are  aware, 
BOS  has  been  active  In  encouraging  and  as- 
sisting the  reform  of  school  finance  systems 
In  the  states.  The  current  prohibition  in 
Section  6(d) 2  of  PL.  874  has  posed  an  Im- 
pediment to  the  formulation  of  equalization 
programs  by  the  states.  Testimony  on  this 
Issue  was  presented  on  behalf  of  BOS  by 
State  Representative  Tom  Jenson  of  Ten- 
nessee and  Governor  Calvin  L.  Rampt<xi  of 
Utah  during  the  hearings  on  8.  1639. 

In  response,  the  Committee  Included  In 
8.  1639,  as  reported,  a  modification  of  Sec- 
tion 6(d)  2  of  Public  Law  874  to  permit  states 
to  take  Into  account  payments  under  Public 
Law  874  to  local  educational  agenclee  In 
eetabUshlng  the  financial  resources  and  need 
of  such  agencies  for  state  aid  under  equal- 
isation programs.  The  langxiage  in  the  Com- 
mittee blU  aUowa  Impact  aid  funds  to  be  so 
regarded  by  state  law  "if  the  state  has  In 
effect  a  program  of  state  aid  for  free  public 
education  for  any  fiscal  year,  which  program 
was  adopted  after  June  30.  1972,  and  Is  de- 
signed to  equalize  expenditures  for  free  pub- 
lic education  among  the  local  educational 
•gencles  of  that  state,  .  .  ."  The  reference 
to  jime  30,  1972  Is  apparently  dolved  from 
Section  11  of  PubUc  Law  93-160  which  was 
enacted  in  1978  to  accommodate  the  states 
of  Kansas  and  North  Dakota,  which  had  en- 
acted new  school  finance  laws.  At  least  two 
other  state  equalization  plans,  adopted  since 
June  80,  1972,  take  Into  aooount  impact  aid 
payments  In  determining  local  educational 
•gency  resources  and  computing  state  aW. 
Both  of  these  would  be  covered  by  the  Oom- 
nUtteebUl. 

The  language  in  the  Committee  bUl  does, 
however,  pooe  a  problem  for  states  which 


adopted  equalization  programs  prior  to  June 
30,  1972.  Becatise  of  the  present  prohibition 
In  Section  6(d)  2  theee  plans  do  not  recog- 
nize Impact  aid  payments  as  resources  of 
local  educational  agencies  with  the  effect 
that  Impacted  districts  generally  receive  dis- 
proportionately high  state  aid  to  the  prej- 
udice of  other  districts  in  the  State.  The 
state  of  Minnesota,  which  totally  revised  Its 
school  finance  system  In  1971,  Is  a  good  ex- 
ample. 

If  the  term  "adt^ted"  In  Section  6(d)  2,  as 
It  would  be  revised  by  the  Committee  bUl,  Is 
construed  to  foreclose  modifications  to  eqxial- 
Izatlon  plans  adopted  prior  to  June  30,  1972, 
It  Is  patently  imfalr  to  statas  which  have 
been  leaders  In  school  finance  reform.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  "adopted"  Is  Intended  by 
the  Committee  to  cover  any  amendment  of 
a  state  school  finance  system  which  Is  de- 
signed to  move  toward  eqxiallzed  expendi- 
tures (as  defined  In  the  blU),  the  effect  Is 
far  more  equitable  and  rational.  This  Inter- 
pretation would  permit  states  to  amend  ex- 
isting equalisation  plans  to  Iron  out  the  dls- 
equallzlng  effects  created  by  Section  6(d)  2 
as  It  currently  exists. 

It  would  be  very  helpful  to  have  an  indica- 
tion of  the  Committee's  view  on  t>i<i^  issue. 
Sincerely  yoiiis. 

Job  W.  PuEKUfa. 
oxoBOX  F.  wnx  ON  thx  -ararr"  of  the  bbown 

DBCISIOir 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
appropriate  to  me,  during  our  discussion 
of  the  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion amendments  debate,  and  the  con- 
sideration of  the  various  proposals  to 
halt  the  wheeling  about,  hither  and  yon. 
of  schoolchfldren,  to  consider  all  points 
of  view  about  the  trend  of  Judicial  orders 
which  have  brought  about  the  busing 
nightmare. 

George  P.  WUl,  writing  a  column  en- 
tiOed  "Distorting  the  Spirit  of  the  Brown 
Decision,"  in  the  May  17  Washington 
Post,  makes  some  excellent  observations 
about  the  genesis  of  the  busing  problem. 
Believing  that  all  Senators  will  be  In- 
terested in  Mr.  Will's  comments,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DisTOBTXNC  THB  Spixrr  or  thx  Bbown 

DSCISION  ^ 

(By  George  p.  will) 

Today  there  Is  a  remarkably  broad  na- 
tional consensus  supporting  the  spirit  of  the 
Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  school  deseg- 
regation decision  handed  down  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  20  years  ago  today. 

But  there  Is  an  equally  broad  consensus 
against  the  policies  of  coerced  Integration — 
especlaUy  busing — that  are  presented  as  the 
logical  extension  of  that  decision. 

Broum  was  a  libertarian  decision  which 
originally  meant  only  this:  No  government 
may  compel  the  separation  of  the  races.  But 
today  Brown  Is  encrusted  with  20  yean' 
worth  of  derivative  decisions  that  are  any- 
thing but  libertarian. 

Broum  Insisted  that  segregation  which  then 
meant  enforced  racial  separation,  damaged 
the  "hearts  and  minds"  of  minority  children. 
The  decision  cited  some  scholars"  empirical 
studies  concerning  the  deleterious  Impact 
of  segregation  on  "educational  opportunl- 
tles." 

Brown  was  the  result  of  the  Intersection 
between  a  novel  Interpretation  of  the  PVjur- 
teenth  Amendment's  eq\ial  protection  of  the 
law  provision,  and  this  social  science  evi- 
dence. 

Although  Brown  tximed  on  empirical  evi- 
dence that  enforced  aeparatton — was  harm- 


ful—and hence  unconstitutional — It  was 
only  a  short,  easy.  Irresistible  step  to  the  doc- 
trine that  any  separation,  compeUed  or  other- 
wise. Is  unconstitutional. 

In  poUtlcs.  controlling  the  relevant  vocab- 
ulary is  half  the  battle.  In  a  historic  semantic 
sleigh t-of -hand,  clvU  rights  activists  made 
the  word  "segregation"  a  synonym  for  "racial 
Isolation,"  even  when  the  Isolation  Is  dic- 
tated by  demographic  factors. 

Soon  the  civil  rights  thrust  begtin  by 
Broton  was  transmogrified.  What  began  as  a 
libertarian  thrust  against  coercive  segrega- 
tion laws  became  a  drive  to  use  benevolent 
coercion  on  behalf  of  integration.  Many  peo- 
ple who  had  applauded  Broum  parted  ccxn- 
pany  with  the  civil  rights  movement,  In- 
sisting that  the  Constitution  stipulates  a 
free  society,  not  necessarily  an  Integrated 
society. 

Today  there  stlU  Is  no  substantial  evidence 
to  support  the  crucial  empirical  claim  In 
Brown — the  claim  that  there  is  a  favorable 
correlation  between  the  mixed  racial  com- 
position of  schools  and  the  academic  attain- 
ment of  pupils.  But  events  have  their  own 
logic,  and  by  now  no  mere  lack  of  evi- 
dence can  derail  the  drive  for  coerced  integra- 
tion. 

Broum  held  that  "separate  but  equal" 
educational  facilities  are  Inherently  unequaL 
We  would  be  better  off  today  If  the  court 
had  Just  baldly  asserted  that  enforced  separa- 
tion of  the  races  anywhere  is  Tinconstttu- 
tlonal,  and  had  asserted  this  without  refer- 
ence to  empirical  evidence  concerning  the 
psychic  damage  wrought  by  enforced  separa- 
tion. 

That  Is,  the  court  should  have  asserted 
that  all  American  laws  must  be  color-blind. 
Iliat,  after  aU,  was  the  spirit  of  Broum. 

True,  the  framera  and  ratlflers  of  tlM 
Fourteenth  Amendment  did  not  Intend  any- 
thing like  a  sweeping  assertion  of  color- 
blindness. But  they  did  not  intend  to  out- 
law school  segregation  either. 

Had  a  sweeping  mandate  of  color-bllndne« 
been  written  into  the  letter  of  Brown,  we 
wotild  not  now  be  faced  with  the  widespread 
perverelon  of  the  spirit  of  ths  decision. 

A  1964  color-bUndness  mandate  would  have 
prevented  the  government  from  sliding  from 
a  libertarian  antlsegregation  stand  into  a 
coercive  program  of  forced  Integration. 

If  when  halting  forced  separation  of  the 
races  the  court  had  asserted  the  noble  prin- 
ciple   of    color-blindness,    the    government 

today  would  not  be  violating  that  prlnci{rfe 

with  busing  and  other  measures — in  Its  at- 
tempts to  force  the  races  together. 

Because  color-blindness  was  not  asserted, 
the  1964  decision  that  no  black  chUd  should 
be  excluded  from  a  school  on  the  basis  of  race 
has  led,  through  subsequent  decisions,  to  the 
wholesale  assignment  of  chUdren.  white  and 
black,  to  schools  on  the  basis  of  race.  Forced 
busing  to  achieve  integration  would  be  im- 
possible under  a  color-blind  legal  system  be- 
cause before  you  can  bus  young  American 
citizens  you  first  have  to  sort  them  out  along 
racial  lines. 

Lacking  a  color-bUndness  mandate,  we  are 
plagued  by  policies  of  "afflrmatlve  action"  on 
behalf  of  "reverse  discrimination"  to  Impose 
"benevolent  quotas"  in  employment,  unl- 
verelty  admission  and  elsewhere.  Today 
American  law  Is  becoming  leas  color-blind. 

Today  the  broad  public  consensus  against 
segregation,  as  originally  undentood,  has 
been  eclipsed  by  an  emerging  Judicial  con- 
sensus that  predominantly  black  neighbor- 
hood schools  are  Impermissible,  even  when 
they  do  not  result  from  anyone's  segregatlT* 
intent. 

And  the  civil  rights  movement,  which  was 
a  freedom  movement  when  striking  down 
forced  segregation,  is  no  longer  a  freedom- 
expimdlng  movement.  Perhaps  Its  new  goal^ 
Integration — can  be  achieved  by  busing  aiMl 
other  coerelon,  and  conceivably  such  coercion 
U  Justified. 
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But  tber«  la  no  blinking  the  fact  tliat 
forced  bxislng  to  achieve  Intagnttlon  Is  the 
most  substantial  new  Infringement  of  Amar- 
lc«n  freedom  since  World  War  n.  And  It  Is 
not  prudent  to  Ignore  Jiistlce  Louis  Brandels' 
warning:  "Xzperlence  should  teach  us  to  be 
most  on  our  guard  to  protect  liberty  when 
the  government's  purposes  are  beneficent." 

S.    1530    AITO   PBOCBAM    CDNSOLmATIOIi 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  I  Intend  to  vote 
for  passage  of  the  educaticoi  bill,  S.  1539. 
when  the  Senate  considers  final  action 
on  this  measure  later  today.  Yet,  even 
though  I  plan  to  vote  for  S.  1539,  I  have 
grave  reservations  about  certain  aspects 
of  this  bill.  I  have  previously  ^x>ken  out 
about  impact  aid  funding  as  the  program 
relates  to  State  equalization  formulas.  In 
addition  to  those  reservations,  however, 
I  feel  that  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  and  the  Senate  have 
missed  an  important  opportunity  to  do 
more  regarding  the  badly  needed  con- 
solidation of  the  numerous  categorical 
education  programs  administered  by  the 
U.S.  Oflace  of  Education. 

Prom  the  information  I  receive  from 
State  and  local  educators  in  New  Mexico, 
I  am  convinced  that  a  large  number  of 
our  local  school  districts  are  literally 
awash  In  a  sea  of  categorical  program 
regulations,  applications,  guidelines,  fis- 
cal reports,  and  other  project  reports. 
There  are  so  many  categorical  programs 
that  I  sun  told  that  local  educators  often 
cannot  keep  track.  In  fact,  it  seems  that 
the  Office  of  Education  itself  has  diffi- 
culty In  determining  exactly  how  many 
categorical  programs  currently  authorize 
aid  for  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cational purposes.  Unfortunately,  even 
when  local  educators  do  finally  receive  a 
grant  that  they  feel  they  can  use,  I  have 
the  impression  that  the  specific  cate- 
gorical nature  of  many  programs  is  often 
too  restrictive  for  local  educators  trying 
to  meet  imlque  local  educational  needs. 

Now  as  I  understand  the  committee 
bill,  it  essentially  authorizes  three  kinds 
of  con«olldatioD&  In  the  first  Instance, 
the  bni  authorizes  a  single,  simplified 
State  application  for  certain  programs 
including  ESEA  title  I — education  of  the 
disadvantaged,  ESEA  title  n — ^textbooks 
and  library  resources.  ESEA  title  m — 
Innovation,  NDEA  title  m— National 
Defense  Education  Act — Equipment,  and 
the  Adult  Education  and  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Acts.  This  kind  of  simplification 
of  the  State  application  and  reporting 
process  seems  to  me  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  and  it  should  help  out  our  State 
agency  educators.  However,  it  remains 
unclear  to  me  exswjtly  how  much  such 
administrative  consolidation  at  the  State 
level  win  help  our  overburdened  local 
administrators  who  wlU  still  have  to 
know  the  specifics  concerning  each 
program. 

The  second  consolidation  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  would  combine  six  State- 
admlnlstered  programs — ESEA  title  n, 
ESEA  title  m — except  Section  306, 
ESEA  title  V — Strengthening  State  Edu- 
cational Agencies,  NDEA  title  m,  NDEA 
title  V — Ouldance.  Counseling,  and  Test- 
ing, and  the  EPDA  part  B-3 — ^Edu- 
cation Professions  Developm«it  Act — At- 
tracting Teachers — Into  a  new  BSEA 


title  VI:  "Assistance  to  the  States  for 
Supplemental,  Auxiliary,  and  Supportive 
Educational  Services."  Under  this  new 
title  VI,  funds  would  be  available  for 
broad  purposes  similar  to  those  in  the 
existing  six  categorical  programs. 

Now  while  this  second  consolidation 
has  the  potential  to  help  alleviate  at  least 
some  of  the  burdens  imposed  on  local  ed- 
ucators by  categorical  programs,  this 
consolidation  can  only  occur  if  the  new 
title  VI  is  advance  fimded  and  only  in 
those  years  for  which  the  aggregate  title 
VI  appropriation  exceeds  $307,302,813. 
Thus,  this  second  consolidation — which 
Involves  only  a  half-dozen  programs  to 
begin  with — may  never  occur  at  all  if 
these  two  preconditions  are  not  met.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  off-again/on-aigain  poten- 
tial in  the  bill  could  well  leave  local  edu- 
cators facing  the  task  of  remaining 
knowledgeable  on  both  the  consolidated 
and  nonconsolldated  versions  of  these 
six  programs. 

The  third  and  final  consolidation  in 
8.  1539  establishes  a  new  Special  Proj- 
ects Act  involving  the  consolidation  of  a 
number  of  discretionary  grant  programs 
including  the  Cooperative  Research  Act, 
the  Commissioner's  15  percent  dis- 
cretionary fimd  under  ESEA  title  m. 
the  Education  Professions  Development 
Act — except  the  Teacher  Corps,  and  the 
Dropout  Prevention,  Health  and  Nutri- 
tion, and  Corrective  Education  sections 
under  ESEA  title  vm.  While  the  state- 
ment of  purpose  for  the  Special  Projects 
Act  is  broad,  at  the  same  time  this  new 
act  also  authorizes  six  new  categorical 
programs  and  earmarks  50  percent  of  any 
funding  for  these  new  categorlcals  which 
Include:  First,  education  for  the  use  of 
the  metric  system  of  measurements;  sec- 
ond, education  of  gifted  and  talented 
children;  third,  community  schools; 
fourth,  career  education;  fifth,  consum- 
ers' education;  and  sixth,  women's  ed- 
ucational equity. 

Now  it  is  true,  Mr.  President,  that  I  am 
a  cosponsor  of  the  reading  title — title 
Vrr — within  the  bill.  However,  I  wish  to 
imderscore  as  forcefully  as  possible  that 
I  would  much  prefer  if  we  could  find  a 
way  to  achieve  important  educational  ob- 
jectives without  the  proliferation  of  nar- 
rowly categorical  programs  which  both 
burden  and  restrict  the  local  educational 
process.  I  am  not  advocating  that  the 
Congress  adopt  such  wholesale  consoli- 
dation as  was  outlined  imder  the  admin- 
istration's special  educational  revenue- 
sharing  proposal — the  Better  Schools 
Act.  Yet  at  the  same  time,  I,  for  one,  am 
personally  disappointed  that  S.  1539  does 
not  do  more  real  and  unqualified  program 
consolidation. 

THZ  874  FUNDS  AND  STATE  KQUAUZATIONS 

Mr.  President,  I  am  somewhat  dis- 
turbed to  see  that  with  the  passage  of 
this  bill,  we  are  approving  the  full  use  of 
874  funds  for  State  equalization  pro- 
grams. 

Please  do  not  mlsimderstand  me.  I  be- 
lieve tbe  State  equalization  concept  to  be 
an  essentially  good  one,  and  I  realize  Its 
day  has  come.  In  particular,  I  am  pleased 
that  New  Mexico  has  been  working  on 
this  problem  prior  to  this  time  in  an  ef- 
fort to  utfllze  the  available  moneys  In  the 
State  In  as  equitable  a  way  as  possible. 


Many  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee have  Informed  me  that  any  amend- 
ment to  S.  1539  to  change  the  provision 
referring  to  impact  aid  as  It  relates  to 
State  equalization  programs  would  not 
have  the  committee  support  at  this  time. 
The  provision  as  outlined  in  the  bill  is 
preferred  by  the  majority.  I  imderstand 
the  membership  will  be  open  to  possible 
changes  later  If  the  plan  was  not  work- 
ing in  some  States  such  as  In  New 
Mexico. 

I  am  not  certain,  however,  that  the 
State  equ£illzatlon  formula  in  my  own 
State,  and  throughout  the  coimtry,  has 
taken  Into  consideration  the  very  dif- 
ficult problems  such  as  those  faced  by 
school  districts  with  a  high  Indian  popu- 
lation— school  districts  such  as  the  Qail- 
up-McKlnley  school  system  In  New  Mex- 
ico. This  particular  district  is  one  I  am 
most  familiar  with,  and  I  would  like  to 
use  it  as  an  example. 

Over  the  past  10  years,  there  has  been 
a  50-percent  increase  in  the  number  of 
Indian  student  enroUees.  I  understand  It 
costs  any  school  district  In  New  Mexico 
approximately  $716  to  $818  per  year  to 
educate  an  Indian  child.  Yet  the  State 
equalization  formula  now  allots  $616.50 
for  each  student  each  year,  no  matter  ^e 
circumstances.  Indian  youngsters  come 
to  school  with  exaggerated  cultural  and 
economic  disadvantages.  In  New  Mexico, 
the  Navajo  child  usually  knows  only 
his  native  language  upon  entrance  in 
kindergarten.  Yet  these  same  youngsters 
are  asked  to  jump  Into  the  typical  Amer- 
ican school  at  a  very  early  age  to  com- 
pete as  though  their  backgrounds,  lan- 
guage, and  attitudes  toward  education 
were  the  same  as  their  Anglo  classmates. 
This  has  been  proven  to  be  an  unreason- 
able assimiptlon.  A  study  conducted  3  or 
4  years  ago  called  the  National  Study  of 
Indian  Education  revealed  that  in  the 
Southwest  region  of  the  coimtry  39  per- 
cent of  the  Indian  students  are  school 
dropouts  before  the  12th  grade.  The  na- 
tional average  is  closer  to  10  percent. 
These  comparative  figures  are  certainly 
an  indication  of  special  problems  for  the 
Indian  child. 

It  is  obvious  that  whatever  delight 
these  children  exhibited  for  learning  in 
kindergarten.  It  Is  quickly  squashed  as 
they  wander  through  an  educational  sys- 
tem that  may  try,  but  usually  cannot 
take  the  time,  to  direct  itself  to  these  spe- 
cial educational  problems. 

Congress  also  sensed  this  need  when 
during  the  90th  and  91st  Congresses,  ex- 
tensive hearings  were  held  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Indian  child.  In  addition, 
during  the  debate  on  the  Indian  Educa- 
tion Act  in  1972,  the  need  was  further 
documented  and  legislation  was  subse- 
quently passed  in  an  attempt  to  rectify 
the  situation.  It  has  helped,  but  it  is  not 
yet  enough. 

I  have  said  that  I  am  not  certain  that 
State  equalization  programs  adequately 
handle  these  special  problems.  I  am  not 
certain  $616.50  per  student  is  enough  for 
our  young  native  Americans  in  my  State. 
I  am  not  certain  that  we  have  the  best 
approach  to  protect  this  serious  need. 

I  am  aware  that  equalization  formulas 
take  into  accoimt  special  funding  for 
Indian  education  through  the  Johnson- 
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O'Malley  program,  title  I  funds,  and 
most  recently  the  Indian  Education  Act, 
but  I  do  think  that  equalization  should 
also  take  into  consideration  the  truly 
unique  problems  facing  our  districts  with 
high  numbers  of  Indian  students  and 
consider  if  Uiose  problems  are  being  met. 
I  am  well  aware  that  there  is  a  hold- 
harmless  clause  in  S.  1539.  I  am  sure  it 
was  with  good  intentions  that  this  clause 
was  added  to  the  bill.  But  in  a  school  dis- 
trict such  as  the  Gallup-McKlnley  sys- 
tem there  has  been  an  influx  of  200 
Indian  students  over  the  past  year.  With 
only  the  stmie  f imds  from  last  year,  there 
would  not  be  money  to  go  around  this 
year. 

These  past  several  weeks,  I  have  de- 
bated the  introduction  of  an  amendment 
to  S.  1539,  an  amendment  which  I  felt 
would  provide  additional  necessary 
moneys  to  school  districts  such  as  Gal- 
lup-McKlnley. I  had  planned  to  support 
the  State  equalization  clause  of  the  bill, 
except  in  Uie  instance  of  Impact  aid 
funds  designated  for  Indian  students. 
However,  on  the  advice  of  New  Mexico's 
State  Director  for  Public  Finance,  Mr. 
Harry  Wulgalter,  I  will  wait  such  action. 
Dr.  Walgalter  assured  me  that  if  the 
State  equalization  formula  were  left  in- 
tact In  this  bill,  he  would  do  everything 
possible  in  the  ensuing  year  to  adjust  New 
Mexico's  formula  to  meet  the  type  of 
problem  Oallup-McKlnley's  district  has. 
I  appreciate  this  pledge  of  imderstandlng 
and  cooperation  from  this  State  officiaL  I 
trust  that  the  State  will  also  recognize 
the  peculiar,  find  similar,  problems  of 
Magdalena,  Cuba,  Jemez  Sprlngrs,  Bloom- 
field,  Tularosa,  and  Central  Consolidated 
school  districts. 

The  House  overwhelmingly  agreed  to 
allow  874  funds  to  be  used  by  States  In 
equalization  formulas  to  supplement  lo- 
cal income  as  they  are  unable  to  raise 
tax  revenues  themselves  on  Federal 
lands.  I  resLllze  that  Impact  aid  moneys 
were  not  intended  to  be  a  bonus,  but  I 
am  convinced  that  certain  school  dis- 
tricts have  additional  educational  bur- 
dens. I  will  urge  the  State  legislature  In 
my  own  State  to  take  these  facts  into 
consideration  when  distributing  educa- 
tional moneys.  Hopefully,  the  State  will 
meet  Its  responsibility  in  this  area.  If 
not,  I  would  most  certainly  go  that  "ex- 
tra mile"  in  this  body  to  protect  the  edu- 
cational rights  of  our  Indian  youngsters 
In  the  future.  I  expect  the  ccunmittee 
wlU  £dso  follow  these  events  when  con- 
sidering subsequent  education  bills. 

BTTSINO    AMXTTOMKNTS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  few  days  the  Senate  voted  on  mat- 
ters of  paramount  importance  to  the 
Nation's  46  million  schoolchildren.  At  is- 
sue WM  the  challenge  of  providing  qual- 
ity education  emd  equal  educational  op- 
portunity for  all  Americans. 

As  I  have  stated  in  the  past,  the  busing 
of  children  from  schools  near  their 
homes  to  those  far  away  so  that  an  ar- 
bitrary number  of  black  and  white  pupils 
may  sit  In  the  same  classroom  is  not  the 
way  to  Eu;hleve  a  goal  all  Americans 
shara.  I  oppose  the  busing  of  children 
solely  to  achieve  some  numerical  racial 
balance  in  our  schools. 


Nevertiieless,  I  oppose  even  more  the 
creation  and  maintenance  of  segregated 
school  systems.  During  my  years  in  the 
Senate,  I  have  supported  consistently 
le^latlon  to  provide  all  Americans  the 
right  to  equal  opportunity  in  all  seg- 
ments of  our  society.  To  do  less  would, 
I  beUeve,  violate  the  faith  which  I  place 
in  the  equal  protection  provisions  al  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  President.  I  opposed  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Florida,  be- 
cause after  long  and  careful  considera- 
tion I  concluded  that  it  was  essentially 
imconstltutional.  This  view  of  the  inher- 
ent unconstitutionality  of  the  amend- 
ment is  upheld  by  the  majority  of  legal 
scholars  across  the  country.  This  amend- 
ment would  have  imposed  on  the  courts 
a  restriction  which  would  have  prevented 
due  process  and  which  would  have  re- 
quired the  courts  to  ignore  their  duties 
imder  the  law. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  conditions  on  busing  which  meet 
the  test  of  constitutionality  are  necessary 
and  desirable.  Therefore,  in  the  debate 
on  S.  1539  I  have  supported  amendments 
which  Include  the  following  provisions: 

A  prohibition  of  Federal  funds  for 
court-ordered  busing  unless  specifically 
requested  by  appropriate  local  school 
officials; 

A  restriction  on  Federal  offlclab  to 
coerce  local  school  officials  to  use  State 
or  local  fimds  In  the  implementation  of 
a  busing  program,  when  such  program 
would  cause  substantial  risk  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  schoolchildren. 

A  postponement  of  adl  court-ordered 
busing  imtU  all  appeals  had  been 
exhausted; 

A  requirement  that  a  court  or  school 
district  Implement  busing  only  If  all 
other  remedies  fall  to  achieve  a  unitary 
school  syston; 

A  prohibition  on  busing  If  It  involves 
transportation  between  two  or  more  ad- 
joining school  districts; 

The  requirement  that  no  busing  pro- 
gram be  implemented  until  the  start  of 
the  next  school  year. 

As  a  result  of  these  conditions,  busing 
can  be  used  only  as  cm  extreme  and  Itist 
resort  and  as  the  only  final  alternative 
to  the  continuation  of  a  segregated 
and,  therefore,  unconstitutional  school 
system. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  provisions 
of  S.  1539  which  I  have  supported  con- 
stitute a  ffdr  and  equitable  approach  to 
the  problem  of  meeting  the  constitu- 
tional mandate  providing  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  to  all  Americans. 
However,  we  must  recognize  that  this 
cannot  be  the  final  answer.  In  the  com- 
ing months  and  years  we  must  continue 
our  efforts  of  finding  new  ways  to  forever 
cast  the  ominous  shadow  of  segregation 
behind  us.  I  have  great  hope  that  a  solu- 
tion to  this  perplexing  issue  can  be  at- 
tained; that  we  can  find  an  answer 
which  all  Americans  can  support;  and 
that  the  most  fimdamental  and  far- 
reaching  promises  of  our  constitutional 
system  can  be  maintained. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  basic  provisions  of  8.  1539,  the  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1974. 


My  colleagues  who  serve  on  the  Educa- 
tion SuDcommittee  and  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  dedication  to  quality 
education.  Following  1 V2  years'  worit.  and 
after  numerous  days  of  public  hearings, 
the  committee  has  put  together  an  edu- 
cation package  that  meets  the  varied  and 
diverse  educational  needs  of  this  Nation. 
I  commend  the  efforts  of  those  involved 
directly  in  writing  the  most  comprehen- 
sive education  bill  to  come  before  the 
Senate. 

S.  1539  is  a  complex  bill.  It  covers  many 
facets  of  education.  If  one  examines  the 
distribution  system  for  the  money  that 
goes  to  the  msmy  school  districts  in  the 
United  States,  or  examines  the  provisions 
for  impact  aid,  adult  education,  consol- 
idation of  various  education  programs, 
education  of  the  handicapped,  a  nationtil 
reading  improvement  program,  and  stu- 
dent transportation,  an  appreciation  of 
the  work  of  the  Labor  and  PubUc  Wel- 
iaxe  Committee  is  easily  achieved. 

The  distinguished  fioor  manager  of 
this  bill,  Senator  Pell,  should  be  singled 
out  for  his  work  in  providing  a  workable 
and  effective  education  bill.  His  imder- 
standlng and  insight  on  this  Nation's 
education  issues  have  helped  to  meet  our 
education  needs.  S.  1539  is  an  indication 
of  his  dedication  and  assistance  to  qual- 
ity education. 

Mr.  President,  my  correspondence  from 
Utah  Indicates  widespread  support  for 
S.  1539.  Commendations  from  education, 
business,  and  labor  have  been  common. 
Although  I  appreciate  all  support  for  this 
legislation.  I  want  to  single  out  that 
which  has  come  to  me  from  the  Utah 
educational  community.  Members  of  the 
Utah  State  Board  of  Education  feel 
S.  1539  is  a  "strong  bill.'"  Educators  from 
throughout  Utah  have  Indicated  support 
for  Uie  education  philosophy  in  S.  1539. 
Many  who  have  written  have  been  so  im- 
pressed with  the  committee  report,  they 
have  not  wanted  any  amendments  at- 
tached to  the  committee  bill.  This  Is  In- 
deed a  compliment  to  the  work  of  those 
who  were  involved  In  putting  this  legisla- 
tion together. 

^The  importance  of  S.  1539  is  evident 
from  the  debate  and  amendments  that 
have  been  offered'to  it.  Although  I  have 
not  supported  every  amendment,  I  have 
appreciated  the  thought-provoldng  de- 
bate on  education  that  has  occurred  in 
the  Senate  over  the  past  week.  Such  dis- 
cussion hsis  helped  to  create  the  educa- 
tion bill  on  which  we  are  voting  this 
afternoon. 

My  record  Indicates  the  importance 
which  I  place  on  education.  Without  the 
proper  cultivation  of  our  children's 
minds,  the  other  natural  resources  of 
this  Nation  are  meaningless.  It  is  tragic 
to  shortchange  ourselves  when  it  comes 
to  education.  No  matter  what  indignities 
a  man  may  suffer,  if  he  has  the  abiUty 
to  think  clearly,  and  the  education  to  dis- 
pel fear  and  Ignorance,  that  man  is  rich 
Indeed. 

If  the  dignity  of  the  individual  is  to 
be  achieved,  a  quality  education  for  our 
young  people  is  necessary.  S.  1539  pro- 
vides the  means  by  which  this  objective 
can  be  achieved.  This  bill  will  enable 
educators  to  instill  in  young  people  the 
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need  of  an  Informed  citizenry — a  citi- 
zenry that  can  express  itself  tliroiigh  the 
democratic  process  in  a  constructive  and 
forthright  manner.  This  bill  will  tdlow 
many  yoiuig  people  to  be  exposed  to  the 
world  in  which  they  live.  Such  exposure 
can  enable  the  ideal  of  an  informed 
citizenry  to  become  a  reality. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  for  me  to 
go  Into  e8u:h  section  of  this  bill.  My  vot- 
ing record,  and  the  amendments  that  I 
have  cosponsored,  provide  a  record  of 
my  support  of  quality  education  for  all 
young  Americans. 

Historically,  Utah  has  placed  great 
emphasis  on  education.  Utah's  early 
pioneers  established  a  good  educational 
program.  This  program  has  expanded 
steadily  to  meet  the  changing  times. 
Utah's  educational  sjrstem  benefits  and 
enriches  the  lives  of  the  young  people 
of  Utah  and  provides  a  means  by  which 
they  can  meet  the  challenges  of  the  fu- 
ture. This  bill  will  aid  Utah  In  this 
endeavor. 

Mr.  President,  In  conclusion,  I  support 
very  strongly  S.  1539. 1  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  also  support  it.  This  legisla- 
tion Is  worthy  of  the  support  of  the  en- 
tire Senate.  A  good  balance  has  been 
stnick,  after  careful  consideration,  be- 
tween the  education  alternatives  that 
have  been  given.  We,  as  Senators,  can  be 
proud  of  the  overall  education  concepts 
encompassed  In  this  Important  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  rule 
Xn  be  waived  and  that,  as  provided  in 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  the 
Senate  now  proceed  to  third  reading  and 
final  passage  of  H.R.  69,  with  the  vote 
to  run  for  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  the  third  reading 
of  S.  1539. 

The  bill  (S.  1539)  was  read  the  third 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  HJl.  69, 
which  the  clerk  will  read  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Calendar  No.  734.  HJt.  69,  an  act  to  ex- 
tend and  amend  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  IMS,  and  for  other 
purpoees. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Under 
tlie  unanimous-consent  agreement,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  vote  on  the  motion 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
of  the  House  bill  and  Insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  language  of  S.  1539  as  read  the 
third  time. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  of  HJl.  69. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  final  passage  of  H.R.  69. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRE8IDINO.  OFFICER.  Tint 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  House  bill  as 
amended,  or  the  House  blU? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
House  bill  as  amended  by  the  Senate 
substitute. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HANSEN  (after  having  voted  In 
the  negative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote 
I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  MoNTOTA) .  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If 
I  were  permitted  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I,  therefore,  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  FANNIN  (after  having  voted  In  the 
negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  JoEor- 
STON) .  If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  permitted  to 
vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I,  therefore, 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chxthch),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  PuLBSiGHT) ,  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouts),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston),  the  Senator 
txxxD.  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGn),  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mohtota), 
£uid  the  Senator  from  Mirhig^tn  (Mr. 
Haet)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
(Thubch)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravkl)  ,  and  the  Senator  frtoi  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McOo)would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Bucklxt) 
Is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  and  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fono)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
fnxn  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Yoxmo)  Is  ab- 
sent to  attend  the  funeral  of  a  relative. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Fong)  and  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  YoTTVo)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeaa  81, 
nays  5,  as  follows: 


Brock 
Brooke 


NAYS— 6 

Ooldwater 
Helms 


Tburmond 
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YEAS— 81 

Abouresk 

Errln 

Nrieon 

Aiken 

Orlflln 

Nunn 

Allen 

Qumey 

Pack  wood 

Baker 

Hartke 

Pastore 

Bartlett 

TrfBtr**^ 

Peanon 

Bayh 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Beau 

Hathaway 

Percy 

BeUmon 

HoUtngs 

Proxmlre 

Bennett 

Hniaka 

Randolph 

Benteen 

Huddleston 

Rlblcoff 

Bible 

Hughes 

Roth 

Blden 

Humphrey 

Hchwelker 

Burdldc 

Jackson 

Scott,  Hugh 

Byrd. 

Javlts 

Scott. 

Harrr  F.,  Jr. 

Kennedy 

wmiamL. 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Long 

Sparkman 

Cannon 

Magnuaon 

Stafford 

Caae 

Mantfeld 

Stennls 

Ctallee 

Uftthlas 

Stevens 

Clark 

McClellan 

Stevenson 

Cook 

Meaure 

Symington 

Cranston 

MeQorem 

Tan 

Curtis 

Mclntyre 

Talmadge 

Dole 

ICetcalf 

Tower 

Domenlcl 

ICetsenbaum 

Tunney 

Domlnlck 

llondala 

Welcker 

Eagleton 

MOsa 

wmiama 

SasUand 

ICuskte 

PRESENT    AND    QIVTNa   LIVE    PAIRS,    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 2 

Fannin,  against 
Hansen,  against 


Buckley 
Church 
Cotton 
Fong 


NOT  VOTtNO— 12 
Pulbrlght  Johnston 


Oravel 

Hart 

Inouye 


UcOee 

Uontoya 
Young 


So  the  blU   (HJl.  69)   was  passed. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tiiat,  in  the  engrossment 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
act,  HJl.  69,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
be  authorized  to  make  such  technical 
and  minor  changes  in  such  amendment, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  changes 
in  section  and  subsection  designations 
and  cross-references  thereto  as  may  be 
necessary  to  reflect  the  amendments 
made  by  the  Senate  to  S.  1539,  the  text 
of  which  is  embodied  in  such  amendment 
to  H.R.  69. 

TTie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

"hii.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  H.R.  69  be  printed  as 
passed  by  the  Senate,  and  be  printed  in 
the  CoNGRKssioifAL  RxcoKD  as  passed  by 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

us..  6» 
An  act  to  extend  and  amend  the  Elementary 

and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1988,  and 

for  other  piirpoaee. 

Be  it  cTiacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  assembled.  That  this  Act.  with  the 
following  table  of  contents,  may  be  dted  as 
the  "Education  Amendment*  of  1974". 

TABLX     or    CONTXIITS 

Sec.  2.  General  provisions. 

(a)  Oeneral  definitions. 

(b)  Redeelgnatlon  of  cross  references. 

(c)  Effective  dates. 

(d)  SeparabUity. 

Sec.  8.  National  poUcy  with  respect  to  equal 
educational  opportunity. 

Sec.  4.  PoUcy  with  req[>ect  to  advance  fund- 
ing at  educational  programs. 

Sec.  5.  White  House  Conference  on  Educa- 
tion. 

(a)  Authorization  of  the  Conferenoe. 

(b)  Considerations    and    scope    of    the 

Oonferenoe.    . 

(c)  National  Conference  Committee. 

(d)  Grants  to  States. 

(e)  AutborlzaUon  of  i^iprt^rlatlon. 

(f)  Definition  of  the  term  "State". 
Sec.  S.  Policy  of  the  United  SUtes  with  re- 
spect to  museums  as  educational 
Institutions. 

Sec.  7.  Policy  of  the  Cnlted  States  with  re- 
spect to  career  ediMetlon  proruns 
for  disadvantaged  children. 

TITLE    I — AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    EIX- 
MENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
ACTT  OP  19«8 
Sec.  101.  Amendments  to  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  SeooDdaiy  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1986 — apeelat  educa- 
tional programs  and  iwojecte  for 
educatlonaUy  deprtred  chlldmi. 
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(a)(1)  Extension  of  the  program. 
(2)  Amendments  relating  to  aUocatlon  of 
appropriations. 

(8)  Amendment  relating  to  special  grants. 

(4)  Amendments  relating  to  the  partici- 

pation o(  children  enrolled  In  non- 
public schools. 

(5)  Amendment  relating  to  echoed  attend- 

ance areas. 

(6)  Amendment  relating  to  local  educa- 

tional agency  Advisory  OouncUs. 
<7)  Technical  amendment. 
<8)  Amendment  with  respect  to  Inoenttve 

granu. 

(9)  Amendment  with  respect  to  additional 

authcnlzatlons  for  certain  local  edu- 
cational agencies. 
(b)  Effective  dates. 

102.  School  library  reeouroes,  textbooks, 
and  other  Instructional  ma- 
terials. 

Sec.  108.  Supplementary  educational  centers 
and  services;  guidance  counsel- 
ing, and  testing. 

8xc.  104.  Strengthening  State  and  local  ed- 
ucational agencies. 

SBC.  106.  Bilingual  education  programs. 

Sec.  106.  Dropout  prevention  projecte. 

Sec.  107.  School  nutrition  and  health  serv- 
ices. 

Skc.  106.  Correction  education  services. 

Sec.  109.  Improvements  of  educational  op- 
portunities for  Indian  children. 

Sic.  110.  Opien  meetings  of  educational 
agencies. 

SBC.  111.  Ethnic  heritage  studies  centers. 

TITLE  n — AMENDMENTS  TO  PUBLIC  LAWS 
815  AND  874  OF  THE  81ST  CONGRESS 

Sbc.  201.  Duration  of  payments  under  Pub- 
lic Law  81B,  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress. 

Sbc.  202.  Duration  of  payments  under  title  I 
of  Public  Law  874.  Eighty-first 
Congress,  except  section  3  there- 
of. 

Sec.  203.  Amendments  to  section  8,  S,  and 
7  of  Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first 
Congress. 
(a)  (1)  Revision  of  section  3  which  creates 
entitlements  under  the  program 
of  school  assistance  in  federally 
affected  areas. 

(2)  Revision  of  section  0,  which  governs 

the  method  of  making  payments  un- 
der such  program  and  the  allocation 
of  funds  when  appropriations  are  In- 
sufficient to  satltfy  entitlements. 

(3)  Amendment  to  section  7(c)    relating 

to  sources  of  funds  for  disaster  re- 
Uef. 
(b)(1)  Effective  date  of  amendments. 
(2)  Ouaranteed  minimum  payments. 

Sec.  204.  Extension  of  authority  to  reetore 
school  buildings  following  a  na- 
tional disaster. 

Sec.  205.  Duration  of  payments  under  Pub- 
Uc  Law  874.  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress, for  the  education  of  In- 
dian children. 

Sec.  308.  Entitlement  to  payments  with  re- 
spect to  high  concentrations  of 
children  who  reside  on  or  whoee 
parents  are  employed  on  Federal 
property. 
TITLE  m — ADULT  EDUCATION 

Sec.  801.  Definition  of  "commtmlty  school 
program". 

Sec.  302.  Decrease  In  mayimiim  amount  to 
be  reserved  for  special  projects. 

Sec.  303.  New  State  plan  reqxilrements. 

Sec.  304.  Special  projects. 

Sec.  305  National  Clearinghouse  on  Adult 
Education. 

Sec.  808.  State  advisory  councils. 

Sec.  307.  Extension  of  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations; technical  amend- 
ments. 

Sec.  806.  Amendments  relating  to  bUlngual 
education. 

Sec.  309.  Effective  dates. 


TITUC  IV— CONSOLIDATION,  SIMFLIFICA- 
TTON.  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  AD- 
MINISTRATION   OF    EDUCATION    PRO- 
GRAMS 
Sec.  401.  Simplified  State  application. 

(a)  (1)  Technical    amendment    clarifying 
applicability  of  part  C  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act. 
(2)  Amendment  to  part  C  of  the  Oeneral 
Education  Provisions  Act  to  provide 
for  simplified  administration  of  ele- 
mentary  and   secondary   education 
programs  operated  by  State  educa- 
catlonal    agendes;     simplified    en- 
forcement and  Judicial  review  proce- 
dures. 
(b)(1)  EffecUve  date. 

(2)  Construction  of  the  amendment. 
Sec.  402.  Consolidation  and  simplification  of 

State-administered        education 
programs, 
(a)  (1)  Statement  of  purpose. 

(3)  Assistance  to  the  States  for  supple- 

mental,   atixlllary,    and    supportive 
educational  services. 
(8)  Conditions  precedent  to  Implementa- 
tion of  such  program. 
Sec.  403.  Consolidation  of  certain  federally 
operated  education  programs, 
(a)  The  Special  Projects  Act. 
(b(l)  Pnorltles  and  preferences  \inder  the 

Special  Projects  Act. 
(2)  Apportionment  of  reserved  funds. 
(8)  Usee  of  reserved  funds. 

(4)  limitation  on   duplicate   appropria- 

tions. 
(o)(l)  Effective  date. 
(2)  Amendments  repealing  section  808  of 
the  Elemental^  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1988. 
(8)  Amendments  repealing  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Education  Professions 
Development  Act.  title  Vm  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act. 
Sec.  404.  Education  for  the  use  of  the  met- 
ric system  of  measurement. 
Sec.  405.  Gifted  and  talented  children. 
Sec.  408.  Community  schools. 
Sec.  407.  Career  education. 
Sec.  408.  Consumers'  Education, 
education  in  the  arts. 
Sec.  409.  Women's  educational  equity. 
Sec.  410.  Elementary  and  secondary  school 

education  In  the  arts. 
Sec.  411.  Effective  date. 

TITLE  V— MISCELLANEOUS 
Past   A — ^MncxLxjufxons  AicxmiKxine  Rx- 
tATnro    TO    TR>    IsantovncBNT    or    tkk 

AOMZmBTKATIOIf    OF    EDUCATION     PBOOtAlCa 

Sec.  501.  National  Center  for  Education  Sta- 
tistics. 

Sec.  602.  Amendments  to  part  B  of  the  Gen- 
eral Eklucation  Provisions  Act,  re- 
lating to  appropriations  and  eval- 
uations. 

Sec.  608.  Federal  Interagency  Committee  on 
Education. 

Sec.  604.  General  provlsUHis  relating  to  offi- 
cers In  the  Education  Division. 

Sec.  505.  Regional  offloes;  organisation;  dele- 
gations of  authority. 

Sec.  508.  Amendments  to  section  481  of  the 
General  Education  ProviAions  Act 
relating  to  niles,  regiUatlons,  and 
other  requirements  of  general  ap- 
pUcabUity. 

Sec.  507.  Amendments  to  section  400  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions 
Act:  conforming  and  clarifying 
amendments;  uniform  defini- 
tions; limitations  on  authorisa- 
tions of  apprx^rlatlons. 

Sec.  508.  Bureau  of  litonrtes  and  Laamtng 
Resources. 

Sec.  509.  Audits  and  recordkeeping. 

Sec.  610.  Amendments  relating  to  Advisory 
Cotmclls. 

See.  511.  AvallabUlty  and  ai^;>ointments  of 
appropriations. 


Sec.  512.  Schedule  for  promulgation  of  reg- 
ulations. 

Sec.  513.  Protection  of  the  rights  and  privacy 
of  parents  and  students. 

Sec.  134.  Limitations  on  withholding  of  Fed- 
eral funds. 
Past  B — Amendiaknts  to  thk  Hxghbs 
EDUCATION  Act  or  1966 

Sec.  621.  Community  service  and  continuing 
education  amendments. 

Sec.  522.  Developing  Institutions  amend- 
ments. 

Sec.  523.  Bilingual  education  amendments. 

Sec.  524.  Veterans  cost  of  Instruction  pay- 
ments amendments. 

Sec.  626.  Teacher  Corps  amendments. 

Sec.  526.  Amendment  to  title  IX  respecting 
training  In  the  legal  profession. 

Sec.  627.  Community  college  and  occupa- 
tional education  amendment. 

Sec.  528.  Political  leadership  Intern  program. 
Past  C — Othek  Miscxixanxous  Paovisioira 

Sec.  531.  Amendments  to  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act  and 
the  VocaUonal  Education  Act  of 
1963  relating  to  bilingual  educa- 
tion and  vocational  training. 

Sec.  532.  Amendments  to  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act. 

Sec.  633.  Amendments  relating  to  Indian 
education. 

Sec.  534.  Assistance  to  States  for  State 
equalization  plans. 

Sec.  535.  Equalization  incentive  grants  to 
States. 

Sec.  536.  Provision  relating  to  sex  discrimi- 
nation. 

Sec.  637.  Study  of  athletic  Injuries. 

Sec.  538.  Study  and  pUot  projecU  regarding 
school  safety. 
TITLE  VI— EDUCATION  OF  THE 
HANDICAPPED 

Sec.  801.  Short  title. 

Sec.  602.  Bureau  for  the  Education  and 
Training  of  the  Handicapped. 

Sec.  603.  Advisory  Committee. 

Sec.  604.  State  entitlements. 

Sec.  605.  Additional  State  plan  requirement. 

Sec.  808.  Centers  and  services. 

Sec.  607.  Personnel  training. 

Sec.  608.  Research. 

Sec.  609.  Instructional  media. 

Sec.  610.  Specific  learning  disabilities. 
TITLE  Vn— NA-nONAL  READING 
IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  701.  Statement  of  purpose. 

Sec.  702.  p^B'HT^g  Improvement  demonstra- 
tion projects. 

Sec.  703.  Special  emphasis  projects. 

Sec.  704.  Reading  training  on  public  televi- 
sion. 

Sec.  705.  Grants  for  Institutions  of  higher 
education. 

Sec.  708.  Establishment  of  the  Office  for  the 
Improvement  of  Reading  Pro- 
grams. 

Sec.  707.  Establishment  of  the  Reading  im- 
provement Laboratory. 

Sec.  708.  State  certification  agencies. 

Sec.  709.  Evaluation. 

Sec.  710.  Establishment  of  the  Presidential 
Award  for  Reading  Achievement. 

Sec.  711.  Reading  academies. 

Sec.  712.  Definitions. 

Sec.  718.  Authorizations  of  appropriations. 

ttHjE  vm — general  provisions  re- 
lating TO  THE  assignment  OR 
transportation    OF    STUDENTS 

Sec.  801.  Prohibition  against  assignment  or 
transportation  of  students  to 
overcome  racial  Imbalance. 

Sec.  802.  Prohibition  against  use  of  appro- 
priated funds  for  bualng. 

Sec.  803.  Provlalon  relating  to  court  appeals. 

Sec.  804.  Provision  authorizing  intervention 
In  court  orders. 
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Sec.  805.  Provision  requiring  that  rules  of 
evidence  be  uniform. 

Sec.  806.  Application  of  proviso  of  section 
407(8)  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of 
1064  to  the  entire  United  States. 

Sec.  807.  Priority  of  remedies. 

Sec.  808.  Remedies  wltb  respect  to  school  dis- 
trict lines. 

Sec.  809.  Prohibition  of  forced  busing  during 
school  year. 

Sec.  810.  Reasonable  time  for  developing  vol- 
untary   plan    for    desegregating 
schools. 
TITLE  IX— EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Sec.  901.  Short  UUe. 

Past  A — Polict  and  Porposx 

Sec.  903.  Declaration  of  policy. 
Sec.  90S.  Findings. 

Pajit  B — VmjkWTvrL  Practicxs 

Sec.  904.  Denial  of  eqiud  educational  oppor- 
tunity. 
Sec.  90S.  Balance  not  required. 

Sec.  906.  Assignment  on  neighborhood  basis 
not  a  denial  of  equal  educational 
opportunity. 
Pa«t  C — ^EirroacsMSNT 

Sec.  907.  ClvU  acUona. 

Sec.  908.  Effect  of  certain  population  changes 
on  civil  actions. 

Sec.  909.  Jurisdiction  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

Sec.  910.  Intervention  by  Attorney  General. 

Sec.  911.  Stats  by  the  Attorney  General. 

Sec.  912.  Attorney's  fees. 

Past  D — ^Bxmzdhs 

Sec.  M3.  Formulating  remedlee;  ^>pIlcabUlty. 

Sec.  814.  Priority  of  remedies. 

Sec.  815.  TransporUtlon  of  students. 

Sec.  816.  District  lines. 

Sec.  817.  Voluntary  adc^tlon  of  remedies. 
P*«T  E — Darmniowa 

Sec.  918.  Definitions. 

Past  p — MrscELLANxom  Pbovibions 

Sec.  919.  Repealer. 

Sec.  920.  Separability  of  provisions. 

TTTLB  X— PROVISION  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
CERTAIN  FEES 

Sec.  1001.  Limitation  on  attorney's  X«m. 

aXMBUI,  PBOVISIONS  | 

Sec.  2.  (a)  As  used  In  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 

(2)  the  term  "Assistant  Secretary"  means 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  for  Education;  and 

(3)  the  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education; 

unless    the    context   of   such   use   reqolzw 
another  meaning. 

(b)  Unless  otherwise  specified,  the  redeslg- 
natlon  of  a  tlUe,  part,  section,  subsection,  or 
other  designation  by  any  amendment  In  this 
Act  shall  Include  the  redeslgnatlon  of  all 
references  to  such  title,  part,  section,  sub- 
section, or  other  designation  In  any  Act  or 
regulation,  however  styled. 

(c)  (1)  Unless  otherwise  specified,  each  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  and  each  amendment  made 
by  this  Act  shaU  be  effective  on  and  after 
«ie  sixtieth  day  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  In  any  case  where  the  effective  data 
for  an  amendment  made  by  this  Act  la  ex- 
?I2^^  stated  to  be  effective  after  June  30, 
1973  or  on  July  l,  1973,  such  amendment 
shaU  be  deemed  to  hav«  been  enacted  on 
June  30,  1973. 

(d)  If  any  provision  of,  or  any  amendment 
made  by,  this  Act  Is  held  InvaUd  by  reason 
of  being  inconsistent  with  the  ConsUtutlon. 
aU  provisions  of  this  Act  and  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  which  are  separable  from 
sxich  InvaUd  provision  or  amendment  shall 
remain  In  effect.  If  any  such  provision  or 
amendment  Is  held  Invalid  In  one  or  more 
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applications  of  such  provision  or  amend- 
ment, such  provision  or  amendment  shall 
remain  in  effect  In  all  valid  applica- 
tions which  are  separable  from  any  such 
ai^llcatlon. 


KATIONAL  POUCT  WTTH  BXarSCT  TO  KQUAL 
XDUCATIOMAL  OPPOKTCVITT 

Skj.  3.  Recognizing  that  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  security  require  a 
well-educated  citizenry,  the  Congress  (1)  re- 
affirms, as  a  matter  of  high  priority,  the  Na- 
tion's goal  of  equal  educational  opportunity, 
and  (2)  declares  It  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  of  America  that  every  citizen 
la  entitled  to  an  education  to  meet  his  or  her 
full  potential  without  financial  barriers. 


FOUCr  WTTH  KCBPSCT  TO  ADVANCX  rUNDDTO 
or  KDtrCATION  PHOGRAMS 

Sac.  4.  The  Congress  declares  it  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  Immediately 
and  continually  Implement  section  412  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act,  relating 
to  advance  funding  for  education  programs 
so  as  to  afford  responsible  State,  local,  and 
Federal  ofllcers  adequate  notice  of  avaUable 
Federal  financial  assistance  for  education 
authorized  \inder  this  and  other  Acta  of 
Congress. 

WHTTE  BOTTSB  CON7XKZNCX  ON  XDtTCATION 

Sxc.  5.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to 
cau  and  conduct  a  White  House  conference 
on  Education  in  1977  (hereafter  In  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  "Conference")  in  order 
to  stimulate  a  national  assessment  of  the 
condition,  needs,  and  goals  of  education  and 
to  obtain  from  a  group  of  cltlaens  broadly 
r^resentatlve  of  aU  aspects  of  education, 
both  public  and  nonpublic,  a  r^x>rt  of  find- 
ings and  recommendations  with  respect  to 
such  assessment. 

(b)(1)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  participants  In  conferences  and 
other  actlvltes  at  local.  State,  and  Federal 
levels  are  authorized  to  consider  all  matters 
relevant  to  the  purposes  of  the  Conference 
set  forth  In  subsection  (a),  but  shall  give 
special  consideration  to  the  following: 

(A)  The  Implementation  of  the  poUcy  set 
forth  In  section  3. 

(B)  The  means  by  which  educational  sys- 
tems are  financed. 

(C)  Preschool  education  (Including  child 
care  and  nutrlUon  programs),  with  special 
attention  to  the  needs  of  disadvantaged 
children.  ^ 

(D)  The  adequacy  of  primary  education  In 
providing  all  chldren  with  the  fundamental 
•Mns  of  oonununlcatton  (reading,  writing 
^)elllng,  and  other  elements  of  effective  ani 
and  written  expression)    and  mathematics 

(B)  The  effectiveness  of  secondary  educa- 
Uon  in  preparing  students  for  oaiven.  m 
'^U  ••  tor  postseoondary  education. 

(F)  The  place  of  occupational  education 
(Includhig  education  In  proprietary  schools) 
In  the  educational  structure  and  the  role  at 
vocational  and  technical  aducAtlon  In  aaaur- 
Ing  that  the  Nation's  reqt«r«nenta  for 
skilled  manpower  are  met. 

(G)  The  structure  and  needs  of  poataec- 
ondary  education.  Including  methods  of  pro- 
▼Ming  adequate  levela  of  atudent  asrtatanee 
and  Institutional  support. 

(H)  The  adequacy  of  education  at  all 
leveU  in  meettng  the  ^>eelal  educational 
needs  of  such  Individuals  as  handicapped 
Pflnoas.  economically  dlaadvantaged.  ra- 
claUf  or  culturally  Isolated  Children,  those 
who  need  blUngual  Instruction,  and  etftad 
and  talented  children. 

(I)  Ways  of  developing  and  Implementing 
expanded  educational  opportunities  for 
adult  at  the  basic  and  secondary  education 
equivalency  levels. 

(J)  The  contribution  of  nonpublic  pri- 
mary and  secondary  education  In  providing 
alternate  educational  experlenoaa  for  pupUa 
and  a  variety  of  t^tions  for  parents  In  guid- 
ing their  chUdren's  development. 


(2)  Participants  in  oonfsranoa  aotrntiaa 
at  the  State  and  local  tovela  ara  authortod 
to  narrow  the  scope  of  their  dallberatlons 
to  the  educattooal  problems  which  they  con- 
sider to  be  moat  crlttoal  In  their  req>eoUv« 
areas,  but  shall  be  encouraged  by  the  Na- 
tional Conference  Commlttaa  (eatabUahed 
pursuant  to  subaectlon  (o) )  to  ""HTl'ler  such 
problems  In  the  contest  of  the  total  educa- 
tional structure. 

(c)(1)  There  is  esUbllshed  a  National 
Conference  Committee  (hereafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Oommlttee") , 
composed  of  not  more  than  thirty-five  mem- 
bers (of  whom  not  more  than  twelve  ah^n 
be  educators)  who  are  broadly  representa- 
tive of  the  public  Interest  In  education.  Tha 
members  of  the  Committee  shall  be  m^ 
pointed  by  the  President,  who  shaU.  from 
among  such  members,  designate  a  Chairman 
and  a  vice  Chairman. 

(2)  (A)  The  Oommlttee  shall  provide  guid- 
ance and  planning  for  the  Confereiwe  and 
ahaU  make  a  final  report  (and  such  Interim 
reports  as  may  be  dealrable)  of  the  results, 
findings,  and  recommendations  of  the  Oon- 
ferenoe  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congreaa 
not  later  than  December  1,  1977. 

(B)  The  Committee  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide such  assistance  aa  may  be  necessary  for 
State  and  local  conference  actlvltiee  in 
preparation  for  the  National  Conference. 

(8)  The  Conunlssloner  shall  support  the 
actlvlttes  of  the  Committee  by  pro- 
viding technical  assistance,  advice,  and 
consultation. 

(4)  Members  of  the  Committee  shall  serve 
without  compensation,  but  may  receive  travel 
expenses  (including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence) as  authorized  by  section  6703(b) 
of  title  6.  United  States  Code,  for  persons  In 
the  Government  service  employed  Inter- 
mittently, while  employed  In  the  business  of 
the  Committee  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business. 

(5)  The  Committee  Is  authartaed  to  ap- 
point without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title 
6.  United  States  Code,  goverrdng  appoint- 
ments in  the  competitive  civil  service,  a  Con- 
ference Director  and  such  professional  tech- 
nical, and  clerical  personnel  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assist  In  carrying  out  Its  functions 
tmder  this  section. 

(d)(1)  From  the  svuna  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (e)  the  Commlasioner  is 
authorized  to  make  a  grant  to  each  State, 
upon  appllcaUon  of  the  Governor  thereof,  in 
order  to  assist  In  meeting  the  costs  of  that 
State's  participation  In  the  Conference  pro- 
gram (including  the  condypt  of  conferences 
at  the  State  and  local  levels) . 

(2)  Grants  made  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  made  only  with  the  approval  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

(3)  Funds  appropriated  for  the  ptirposes 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  apportioned  among 
the  States  by  the  Commlssloneir  in  accord- 
ance with  their  re^aectlve  needs  for  assist- 
ance under  this  subsection,  except  that  no 
State  shall  be  apportioned  more  than  $75,000 
nor  lees  than  825.000. 

(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, without  fiscal  year  limitations.  $10,000.- 
000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section; 
and  sums  so  appropriated  shall  remain  avaU- 
able for  expendltiu*  untU  June  30.  1078. 

(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "State"  includes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Tnist  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

FOUCT  OF  THX  UNrrXD  STATES  WTTH  SKSFBCr  TO 
WSXtTMS   AS    XDTTCATIOIfAI,    PTSTrrOTlONS 

Sxc.  6.  The  Congress,  recognising — 

(1)  that  museums  serve  as  sources  for 
schools  in  providing  education  for  children. 

(2)  that  museums  provide  educational 
services  of  various  kinds  of  educational  agen- 
cies and  Institutions  and  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  and 
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(3)  that  the  expense  of  the  educational 
services  provided  by  museums  Is  seldom 
borne  by  the  educational  agencies  and  Insti- 
tutions taking  advantage  of  the  museums' 
resources. 

declares  that  it  Is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  museums  be  considered  educa- 
tioztal  institutions  and  that  the  cost  of  their 
educational  services  be  more  frequenUy  borne 
by  educational  agencies  and  institutions 
benefiting  from  those  services. 

POLICY  OP  THE  UNrrXD  STATES  WTTH  SEBPSCT  TO 
COSKES  EDDCATION  PKOCaAMS  FOB  DISADVAM- 
TACXO    CrHn.DSKI« 

Sec.  7.  It  Is  ttie  Intent  of  the  Congrees  to 
encourage  the  use  of  title  I  funds  for  appro- 
priate career  education  programs  for  disad- 
vantaged children. 

TITLE  I — AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  ELE- 
MENTARY AND  SECONDARY  EDUCA- 
TION ACT  OF  1966 

AMKNDlCENTa    TO   TTTLX    I   OP   THX   n.nCKNTAaT 

AND    SXCONDART    KDT7CATION'    ACT    OP    I0S8 

SPECIAL    EDT7CATIONAL    PROGRAMS    AND    PROJ- 
ECTS FOR  EOrCATIONALLT   DEPRIVED  CHILDREN 

SEC.  101.  (a)  (1)  Section  102  of  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1065  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"DURATION     OF     ASSIST  ANCB 

"Bxc.  102.  During  the  period  beginning 
July  1,  1978.  and  ending  June  30.  1978,  the 
Commissioner  shall.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  make  payments  to 
State  educational  agencies  for  grants  made 
on  the  baals  of  entitlements  created  \mder 
this  title.". 

(2)  (A)  (I)  (I)  Such  title  I  is  amended 
by  inserting  Immediately  after  the  heading 
of  part  A  of  the  following  new  heading: 

"Subpart    1— Grants   to   Local   Educational 
Agendea" 

(n)  Section  103(a)  of  such  titie  I  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  103.  (a)(1)  There  Is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  for  the 
purpose  of  this  paragraph  3  per  centum  of 
the  amount  i4>proprlated  for  such  year  for 
payments  to  States  under  section  143(a) 
(other  than  payments  under  such  section  to 
Jurisdictions  excluded  from  the  term  'State' 
by  this  subsection,  eoid  payments  under  evib- 
part  2  of  this  part) .  and  there  shall  be  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  additional 
sums  as  will  assive  at  least  the  same  level 
of  funding  under  this  title  as  In  fiscal  year 
1973  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
the  Trust  Territor/  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  payments 
pursuant  to  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  sub- 
section (d).  The  amount  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph  shall  be  allotted  by 
the  Commissioner  (A)  among  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  according  to 
their  respective  need  for  grants  under  this 
part,  and  (B)  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  the  amount  necessary  (1)  to  make  pay- 
ments purstiant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  subsec- 
tion (d),  and  (11)  to  make  payments  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (d).  The 
grant  which  a  local  educational  agency  In  the 
CoBomonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  Is  eli- 
gible to  receive  shall  be  determined  pursuant 
to  such  criteria  as  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines will  best  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
titie. 

"(2)  In  any  case  In  which  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  that  satisfactory  data  for 
that  purpose  are  available,  the  grant  which 
a  local  educational  agency  In  a  State  shall 
be  eligible  to  receive  under  this  part  for  a 
fiscal  year  shall  (except  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (3) )  be  determined  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  children  counted  xinder  subsec- 


tion (c)  by  40  per  centum  of  the  amount  de- 
termined under  the  next  sentence.  The 
amount  determined  under  this  sentence  shall 
be  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  In  the 
State  except  that  (A)  If  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  in  the  State  is  less  than  80  per 
centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
In  the  United  States,  such  amount  shall  be  80 
per  centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture In  the  United  States,  or  (B)  If  the  aver- 
age per  pupil  expenditure  In  the  State  Is 
more  than  120  per  centum  of  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  in  the  United  States,  such 
amount  shall  be  120  per  centum  of  the  aver- 
age per  pupil  expenditure  In  the  United 
States.  In  any  case  In  which  such  data  are 
not  available,  subject  to  paragraph  (3),  the 
grant  for  any  local  educational  agency  In 
a  State  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
the  aggregate  amount  of  such  grants  for  all 
such  agencies  In  the  county  or  counties  In 
which  the  school  district  of  the  particular 
agency  Is  located,  which  aggregate  amount 
shall  be  equal  to  the  aggregate  amount  de- 
termined under  the  two  preceding  sentences 
for  such  county  or  counties,  and  shall  be  allo- 
cated among  those  agencies  upon  such  eqvil- 
table  basis  as  may  be  determined  by  the  State 
educational  agency  In  accordance  with  basic 
criteria  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner. 

"(3)  (A)  Upon  determination  by  the  State 
educational  ageacy  that  a  local  educational 
agency  In  the  State  is  unable  or  unwilling  to 
provide  for  the  special  educational  needs  of 
children  described  In  clause  (C)  of  paragraph 

(1)  of  subsection  (c).  who  are  living  In  In- 
stitutions for  neglected  or  delinquent  chil- 
dren, the  State  educational  agency  shall,  if  It 
assumes  responsibility  for  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  such  children,  be  eligible  to 
receive  the  portion  of  the  allocation  to  such 
local  educational  agency  which  Is  attribut- 
able to  such  neglected  or  delinquent  chil- 
dren, but  if  the  State  educational  agency  doea 
not  assume  such  responsibility,  any  other 
State  or  local  public  agency,  as  determined  by 
regulations  established  by  the  Commissioner, 
which  does  assume  such  responsibility  shall 
be  eligible  to  receive  such  portion  of  the 
allocation. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies which  serve  In  whole  or  In  part  the  same 
geographical  area,  and  In  the  case  of  a  local 
educational  sigency  which  provides  free  pub- 
lic education  for  a  substantial  number  of 
children  who  reside  In  the  school  district  of 
another  local  educational  agency,  the  State 
educational  agency  may  allocate  the  amount 
of  the  grants  for  those  agencies  among  them 
In  such  manner  as  It  determines  will  best 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  thLs  su ""section,  the 
term  'State'  does  not  IncIu'Je  zhj  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.". 

(U)  Section  103(b)  of  such  title  I  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "aged  five  to  seven- 
teen. Inclusive,  described  In  clauses  (A),  (B), 
and  (C)   of  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph 

(2)  of  subsection  (a)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "counted  under  subsection  (c) ". 

(B)  Section  103(c)  of  such  title  I  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  (1)  The  number  of  children  to  be 
counted  for  purpoeee  of  this  section  Is  the 
aggregate  of  (A)  the  number  of  children  aged 
five  to  seventeen,  inclxisive,  in  the  school  dis- 
trict of  the  local  educational  agency  from 
families  below  the  poverty  level  as  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (2)  (A),  (B)  two- 
thirds  of  the  number  of  children  aged  five  to 
seventeen.  Inclusive.  In  the  school  district  of 
such  agency  from  families  above  the  poverty 
level  as  determined  under  paragraph  (2)  (B). 
and  (C)  the  number  of  children  aged  five 
to  seventeen,  inclusive.  In  the  school  dis- 
trict of  such  agency  living  In  Institutions  for 
neglected  or  delinquent  children  (other  than 
such  Institutions  operated  by  the  United 
States)  but  not  counted  pursuant  to  section 


123  for  the  purposes  of  a  grant  to  a  State 
agency,  or  being  supported  in  foster  homes 
with  public  funds". 

(C)  (1)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  103  Is  re- 
designated as  paragraph  (2)  of  subeection 
(c). 

(II)  The  first  sentence  of  such  paragraph 
(2)     as    redesignated    by    this    section     Is ' 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  ( A)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  determine  the  number  of  chil- 
dren aged  five  to  seventeen.  Inclusive,  from 
families  below  the  poverty  level  on  the  basis 
of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data  available 
from  the  Department  at  Commerce  for  local 
educational  agencies  (or.  If  such  data  are 
not  avaUable  for  such  agencies,  for  counties) ; 
and  in  determining  the  families  which  are 
below  the  poverty  level,  the  Commissioner 
shall  utilize  the  criteria  of  poverty  used  by 
the  Bvireau  of  the  Census  In  compUlng  the 
1070  decennial  census.". 

(III)  The  second  sentence  of  paragraph 
(2)  of  such  subsection  (c)  (as  redesignated 
by  this  section)  Is  repealed. 

(Iv)  The  third  sentence  of  such  para- 
graph (2)  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  determine  the  number  of  children  aged 
five  to  seventeen.  Inclusive,  from  famUlee 
above  the  poverty  level  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  such  children  from  families  re- 
ceiving an  annual  Income,  In  excess  of  the 
current  criteria  of  poverty,  from  paymenta 
under  the  program  of  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent chUdren  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  titie  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act;  and  In  making  such  determinations  the 
Secretary  shaU  utUlze  the  criteria  of  poverty 
used  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  In  compU- 
lng the  1970  decennial  census  for  a  nonfarm 
famUy  of  fotir  in  such  form  as  those  criteria 
have  been  updated  by  Increases  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index.  The  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine the  number  of  such  chUdren  and  the 
nximber  of  chUdren  of  such  ages  living  In  In- 
stitutions for  neglected  or  delinquent  tshU- 
dren,  or  being  supported  in  foster  homes  with 
public  funds,  on  the  basis  of  the  caseload 
data  for  the  month  of  January  of  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  (using,  in  the  case  of  chU- 
dren described  in  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
criteria  of  poverty  and  the  form  of  such  cri- 
teria required  by  such  sentence  which  were 
determined  for  the  second  calendar  year 
preceding  such  month  of  January)  or,  to  the 
extent  that  such  data  are  not  available  to 
him  before  April  I  of  the  calendar  year  la 
which  the  Secretary's  determination  Is  made, 
then  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  reliable 
data  available  to  him  at  the  thne  of  suCh 
determination.". 

(V)  The  fourth  sentence  of  such  paragraph 
(2)  (as  redesignated  by  this  section)  la 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "When" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
"(C)  When";  and  by  striking  out  "having  an 
annual  income  less  than  the  low-lnccxne  fac- 
tor (established  pursuant  to  subeection  (c) )  ** 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "below  the  pov- 
erty level  (as  determined  \mder  paragraph 
(A)  of  this  subsection) ". 

(vl)  Section  lOS(e)  of  such  title  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(D)  Section  103  of  such  titie  I  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(d)(1)  From  the  amount  aUotted  for 
payments  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  un- 
der clause  (B)  (1)  In  the  second  sentence  of 
subeection  (a)(1).  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  make  payments  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  up>on  such  terms  as  the  Com- 
missioner determines  will  best  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  with  respect  to  out-of- 
State  Indian  children  In  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  of  such  agencies  under 
special  contracts  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  The  amount  of  such  payment  may 
not  exceed,  for  each  such  child.  40  per 
centum  of  (A^   the  average  per  pupa  ex- 
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p»n<Uture  In  the  State  In  wlilcb  tb»  agency 
la  located  or  (B)  130  per  centum  of  auch  ex- 
penditure In  tbe  United  States,  wblcbever  la 
the  greater. 

"(3)  Tbe  amoTint  allotted  for  payments  to 
the  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior  under  clause 
(B)  (11)  In  tbe  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  (1 )  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be,  as  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  criteria  established  by 
the  Commissioner,  the  amount  necessary  to 
meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  edu- 
cationally deprived  Indian  children  on  reser- 
vations serviced  by  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  operated  for  Indian  children  by 
the  £>epartment  of  the  Interior.  Such  pay- 
ments shivil  be  made  pxirsuant  to  an  agree- 
ment betiveen  the  Commissioner  and  the 
Secretary  containing  such  assurances  and 
terms  as  the  Commissioner  determines  will 
best  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Such 
agreement  shall  contain  (A)  an  assurance 
that  payments  made  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
paragraph will  be  used  solely  for  programs 
and  projects  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  which  meet  the  applicable  re- 
quirements of  section  141(a)  and  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  will  comply  In 
all  other  respects  with  the  requirements  of 
this  title,  and  (B)  provision  for  carrying  out 
the  applicable  provisions  of  sections  141(a) 
and  142(a)  (3).". 

(E)  Such  title  I  la  amended  by  Inserting 
at  the  end  of  part  A  the  following: 

"Subpart  3 — State  Operated  Programs" 

"raocaAMs  roa  HAirDiCAPPEo  cHiujaxir 

"Sec.  131.  (a)  A  State  agency  which  Is 
directly  responsible  for  providing  free  public 
education  for  handicapped  children  (Includ- 
ing mentally  retarded,  hard  of  hearing,  deaf, 
speech  Impaired,  visually  handicapped, 
seriously  emotionally  disturbed,  crippled,  or 
other  health  impaired  children  who  by  rea- 
son thereof  require  special  education) ,  shall 
be  eligible  to  receive  a  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  In  section  134, 
the  grant  to  which  a  State  agency  shall  be 
entitled  under  this  section  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to — 

"(1)  (A)  60  per  centiun  of  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  of  all  the  local  educa- 
tional agencies  In  the  State,  or 

"(B)    60  per  centimi  of  the  average  per 
pupU  expenditure  of  all  the  local  educational 
agencies  In  all  the  States, 
whichever  la  greater, 
multiplied  by — 

"(2)  the  number  of  such  children  In  aver- 
age dally  attendance,  as  determined  by  the 
Commissioner, 

at  schools  tor  handicapped  children  operated 
or  supported  by  the  State  Agencf,  Including 
schools  providing  special  education  for  hand- 
icapped children  under  contract  or  other 
arrangement  with  such  State  agency,  In  the 
most  recent  fiscal  year  for  which  satisfactory 
data  are  available. 

"(c)  A  State  agency  shall  use  the  pay- 
ments made  imder  this  section  only  for  pro- 
grams and  projects  (Including  the  acquisi- 
tion of  equipment,  and  where,  necessary,  the 
construction  of  school  faculties)  which  are 
designed  to  meet  the  q)eclal  educational 
needs  of  such  children,  and  the  State  agency 
shall  provide  assurances  to  the  Commissioner 
that  each  such  child  in  average  dally  attend- 
ance counted  under  subsection  (b)  will  be 
provided  with  such  a  program,  commensurate 
with  his  special  needs,  during  any  fiscal  year 
for  which  such  payments  are  made. 

"  (d)  In  the  case  where  such  a  child  leaves 
an  educational  program  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren operated  or  supported  by  the  Stat© 
agency  In  order  to  participate  In  such  a 
program  operated  or  supported  by  a  local 
educational  agency,  such  child  shall  be 
coxmted  under  subsection  (b)  If  (1)  he  con- 
tinues to  receive  an  appropriately  designed 
educational  program  and  (2)  the  State  agency 


transfers  to  tbe  local  educational  agency  In 
whose  program  such  child  participates  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sums  received  by  such 
State  agency  imder  this  section  which  are 
attributable  to  such  child,  to  be  used  for  the 
purpoaea  set  forth  In  subsection  (c). 
"pmooaasca  Foa  MiaaaToaT  cHiuMtEif 

"Sec.  133.  (a)(1)  A  SUte  educational 
agency  or  a  c<Mnblnatlon  of  such  agencies, 
upon  appUcaUon,  shaU  be  entlUed  to  receive 
a  grant  for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  sec- 
tion to  establish  or  improve,  either  directly 
or  through  local  educational  agencies,  pro- 
grams of  education  for  migratory  children  of 
migratory  agricultural  workers  or  of  migra- 
tory fishermen.  The  Commissioner  may  ap- 
prove such  an  application  only  upon  his 
determination — 

"(A)  that  payments  will  be  used  for  pro- 
grams and  projects  (Including  the  acquisi- 
tion of  equipment  and  where  necessary  the 
construction  of  school  faculties)  which  are 
designed  to  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  migratory  chUdren  of  migratory 
agrlc\iltural  workers  or  of  migratory  fisher- 
men, and  to  coordinate  these  programs  and 
projects  with  slmUar  programs  and  projects 
m  other  States,  including  the  transmittal 
of  pertinent  Information  with  respect  to 
school  records  of  such  chUdren: 

"  (B  that  in  planning  and  carrying  out  pro- 
grams and  projects  there  has  been  and  wUl 
be  appropriate  coordination  with  programs 
administered  under  part  B  of  title  III  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964; 

"(C)  that  such  programs  and  projects  will 
be  administered  and  carried  out  In  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  basic  objectives  of 
clauses  (1)(B)  and  (3)  through  (13)  of  sec- 
tion 141(a);  and 

"(D)  that.  In  planning  and  carrying  out 
programs  and  projects,  there  has  been  ade- 
quate assurance  that  provision  will  be  made 
for  the  preschool  educational  needs  of  mi- 
gratory ChUdren  of  migratory  agricultural 
workers  or  of  migratory  fishermen,  when- 
ever such  agency  determines  that  compliance 
with  this  claiiae  wUl  not  detract  from  the 
operation  of  programs  and  projects  described 
In  clause  (A)  of  this  paragraph  after  con- 
sidering the  funds  avaUable  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

The  Commissioner  shall  not  finally  disap- 
prove an  application  of  a  State  educational 
agency  under  this  paragraph  except  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  to  the  State  educational  agency. 

"(2)  If  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
a  State  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  conduct 
educational  programs  for  migratory  chU- 
dren of  migratory  agricultural  workers  or  of 
migratory  fishermen,  or  that  It  would  resiilt 
In  more  efficient  and  economic  administra- 
tion, or  that  It  would  add  substantially  to 
the  welfare  or  educational  attainment  of 
such  children,  he  may  make  special  arrange- 
ments with  other  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agencies  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section  in  one  or  more  States,  and  for  this 
purpose  he  may  use  all  or  part  of  the  total 
of  grants  avaUable  for  any  such  State  under 
this  section. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  with  the 
concurrence  of  his  parents,  a  migratory 
child  of  a  migratory  agrlciUtural  worker  or 
of  a  migratory  fisherman  shall  be  deemed  to 
continue  to  be  such  a  chUd  for  a  period, 
not  In  excess  of  five  years,  during  which  he 
resides  In  the  area  served  by  the  agency 
canylng  on  a  program  or  project  under  this 
subsection.  Such  children  who  are  presently 
migrant,  as  determined  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions of  tbe  Commissioner,  shaU  be  given 
priority  in  this  consideration  of  programs 
and  activities  contained  In  applications  sub- 
mitted under  this  subsection. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  In  section  134,  the 
grant  to  which  a  State  agency  shall  be  en- 
tlUed under  this  section  shall  be  an  amount 
equal 


"(1)  (A)  SO  per  centum  of  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  of  aU  the  local  educa- 
tional agencies  In  the  State,  or 

"(B)    60  per  centum  of  the  average  per 
pupil   expenditure   of   all   the   local   educa- 
tional agencies  In  aU  the  States,  whichever 
is  greater, 
multiplied  by — 

"(3)  (A)  the  estimated  number  of  auch 
migratory  children  aged  five  to  seventeen, 
inclusive,  who  reside  in  the  State  full  time. 
and 

"(B)  the  full-time  equivalent  of  the  esti- 
mated number  of  such  migratory  children 
aged  five  to  seventeen.  Inclusive,  who  reside 
In  the  State  part  time,  as  determined  by  the 
Commissioner, 

except  that  If,  in  the  case  of  any  State,  such 
amounts  exceeds  the  amount  required  un- 
der subsection  (a),  the  Commissioner  shaU 
allocate  such  excess,  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary, to  other  States  whose  total  of  granu 
under  this  sentence  would  otherwise  be  In- 
sufficient for  all  such  children  to  be  served 
In  other  States.  In  determining  the  number 
of  migrant  children  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  the  Commissioner  shall  use  statistics 
made  available  by  the  migrant  student  rec- 
ord transfer  system  or  such  other  system  as 
he  may  determine  most  accurately  and  fully 
reflects  the  actual  number  of  migrant 
students. 

"PROGBAMS  FOB  NKCLECTZD  OB  DELINQUZIfT 
CHILORXN 

"S»c.  133.  (a)  A  State  agency  which  Is  di- 
rectly responsible  for  providing  free  public 
education  for  children  In  institutions  for 
neglected  or  delinquent  children  or  In  adult 
correctional  Institutions  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  a  grant  under  this  section  for  any 
fiscal  year  (but  only  If  grants  received  under 
this  section  are  used  only  for  children  In 
such  Institutions) . 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  In  section  134,  the 
grant  to  which  a  State  agency  shaU  be  en- 
titled under  this  section  shall  be  an  amount 
equal  to — 

"(1)(A)  60  per  centum  of  the  average 
pupil  expenditure  of  aU  the  local  educational 
agencies  In  the  State,  or 

"(B)  60  per  centtun  of  the  average  per 
pupU  expenditure  of  all  the  local  edtica- 
tional  agencies  In  aU  the  States,  whichever 
Is  greater, 

multiplied  by — 

"  (2)  the  number  of  such  chUdren  In  aver- 
age daUy  attendance  as  determined  by  the 
Commissioner,  at  schools  for  such  chUdren 
operated  or  supported  by  that  agency.  In- 
cluding schools  providing  education  for  such 
ChUdren  under  contract  or  other  arrange- 
ment with  such  agency.  In  the  moat  recent 
fiscal  year  for  which  satisfactory  data  are 
avaUable. 

"(c)  A  State  agency  shall  use  paymenta 
under  this  section  only  for  programs  tmd 
projects  (Including  the  acquisition  of  equip- 
ment and  where  necessary  the  construction 
of  school  faculties)  which  are  designed  to 
meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  such 
ChUdren. 

"aaacavATioir  of  rmna  fob  TntBrrcmizs 
"Sxc.  134.  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  fiscal  year  for  purposes 
of  each  of  sections  121,  122.  and  123,  an 
aonount  equal  to  not  more  than  3  per  centum 
of  the  amoTint  appropriated  for  such  year 
for  such  sections  for  payments  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  under  each 
such  section.  The  amounts  appropriated  for 
each  such  section  shall  be  allotted  among 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  need  for  such 
graats,  based  on  such  criteria  as  the  Com- 
missioner determines  wUl  best  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title.". 
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(F)  (1)  Bactlon  Ul  of  such  Utta  I  and  aU 
references  thereto  an  redesignated  aa  sec- 
tion 136, 

(U)  Section  136(b)  of  such  title  I  (aa  re- 
designated by  this  subparagraph)  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(I)  by  lnaertlng"(l)" after  "(b)"; 

(n)  by  striking  out  "•!"  and  Inaertlng  In 
Ueu  thereof  '•!  JO"; 

(in)  by  striking  out  "cUuses  (3),  (6),  (6), 
and  (7)  of  aeetloQ  103(a)"  and  inaertlng  m 
lieu  thereof  "section  103  and  subpart  3  of 
part  A":  and 

(IV)  by  inaertlng  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowIng  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  (A)  The  aggregate  of  the  amoimts  to 
which  the  States  are  entitled  imder  this  part 
for  any  fiscal  year  ahall  not  exceed  $76,- 
000,000.  If.  for  any  fiscal  year,  such  amounts, 
without  the  limitation  In  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, exceed  $70,000,000,  each  of  the  entitle- 
ments created  under  this  part  shall  be  re- 
duced ratably  tintU  such  amounts  do  not 
exceed  such  limitation. 

"(B)  For  the  purpose  of  making  entitle- 
ment payments  under  this  part  there  are 
anthorlaed  to  be  appropriated  not  In  excess 
of  $76,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974,  and  for  each  of  the  four  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years.". 

(Q)  Section  144  of  such  title  I  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  tbe  following:  "If  tbe 
sums  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  fcM* 
making  tbe  paymenta  provided  In  this  title 
are  not  sufficient  to  pay  In  full  the  total 
amounts  which  all  local  and  State  educa- 
tional agencies  are  eUglble  to  receive  under 
this  title  for  such  year,  the  amount  available 
for  each  grant  to  a  State  agency  eligible  for 
a  grant  under  section  121,  122,  or  123  shall 
be  equal  to  the  total  amount  of  the  grant 
as  computed  under  each  such  section.  If  the 
remainder  of  such  sums  available  after  the 
application  of  the  preceding  sentence  Is  not 
sufficient  to  pay  In  full  the  total  amounts 
which  all  local  educational  agencies  are  eUgl- 
ble to  receive  under  part  A  of  this  title  for 
such  year,  the  allocations  to  such  agencies 
sball,  subject  to  adjustments  under  the 
next  sentence,  be  ratably  reduced  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  bring  the  aggregate  of  such 
aUocatlons  within  the  limits  of  the  amount 
so  appropriated.  The  aUocatlon  of  a  local 
educational  agency  which  would  be  reduced 
under  the  preceding  sentence  to  less  than  85 
per  centum  of  Its  allocation  under  part  A 
for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  shall  be  In- 
creased to  such  amount,  the  total  of  the  In- 
creases thereby  required  being  derived  by 
proportionately  reducing  the  aUocatlons  of 
the  remaining  local  educational  agencies, 
under  the  preceding  sentence,  but  with  such 
adjustments  as  may  be  neecssary  to  prevent 
the  allocation  to  any  remaining  local  educa- 
tional agency  from  being  thereby  reduced  to 
less  than  86  per  centimi  of  Its  allocation  for 
such  year.-". 

(H)  (1)  Part  D  of  such  title  I  (Including 
aU  references  thereto)  Is  redesignated  as  part 
C. 

(U)  Section  141(a)(4)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  146"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "section  433  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act". 

(lU)  Section  141(a)  (1)  (B)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "maximum". 

(iv)  Section  141(c)  of  such  title  is 
repealed. 

(V)  Section  143(a)(3)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "maximum". 

(vl)  Section  143  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  s.Mklng  out  "described  in  section  141  (c) " 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "provided  for  In 
section  122". 

(vll)  Section  142(a)(1)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  103(a)  (6) " 
and  Insertliog  in  lieu  thereof  "section  121". 

(vlU)  Section  143(a)(2)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  section  131". 


(Ix)  Section  143(b)(1)  of  such  title  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(1)  1  per  centum  of  the  amount  aUocated 
to  the  State  and  Its  local  educational  agen- 
cies as  determined  for  that  year  under  this 
title;  or". 

(X)  The  third  and  fourth  sentences  of  sec- 
tion 144  of  such  title  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  108(a)  (6)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "section  123". 

(xi)  Section  146  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  141(c)"  and  Inaert- 
liig  In  Ueu  thereof  "section  122". 

(xU)  Section  147  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  141(c)"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "section  133". 

(xlU)  Section  403  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1950  (Public  lAW  874,  Eighty-first 
Congress),  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(16)  For  purposes  of  title  n,  the  'aver- 
age per  pupU  expenditure'  In  a  State,  c^  In 
the  United  States,  shaU  be  the  aggregate 
current  expenditures,  during  the  second  fis- 
cal year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  computation  Is  made  (or  If  satisfactory 
data  for  that  year  are  not  avaUable  at  the 
time  of  computation,  then  during  the  most 
recent  preceding  fiscal  year  for  which  satis- 
factory data  are  avaUable),  of  all  local  edu- 
cational agencies  as  defined  In  section  403 
(6)  (B)  in  the  State,  or  In  the  United  States 
(which  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
means  the  fifty  States,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia),  as  the  case  may  be,  plus  any  di- 
rect current  expenditures  by  the  State  for 
operation  of  such  agencies  (without  regard 
to  the  source  of  funds  from  which  either  of 
such  expenditures  are  made) .  divided  by  the 
aggregate  number  of  chUdren  In  average 
daUy  attendance  to  whom  such  agencies  pro- 
vided free  public  education  during  such  pre- 
ceding year.". 

(3)  Such  title  I  Is  amended  by  inserting 
after  part  B  the  foUowmg  new  part  C: 

"Pabt  C — Special  Grants 
"kt.toibti.itt  and  maximttm  amount  of 

BPCdAI.   GRANTS 

"Sbc.  131.  (a)  Each  local  educational 
agency  In  a  State  which  is  eligible  for  a  grant 
under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  yetLT  shall  be 
entitled  to  an  additional  grant  for  that  fiscal 
year  If  it  meets  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (b) .  The  amount  of  such  grant  shall  be 
determined  In  accordance  with  subsection 
(c). 

"(b)(1)  A  local  educational  agency  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  grant  under  this  part  for  any 
fiscal  year  if  the  school  district  of  such 
agency  Is  located  In  a  county  In  which — 

"(A)  the  number  of  chUdren  described  In 
paragraph  (2)  for  such  year  amounts  to  at 
least  200  per  centimi  of  the  avertige  numlser 
of  such  children  In  aU  cottntles  in  the  State 
in  which  such  agency  Is  located  for  that  fis- 
cal year;  or 

"(B)  the  n\m:iber  of  chUdren  so  described 
In  such  county  for  such  year  Is  10,000 
and  amounts  to  6  percentum  of  the  toted 
nim[iber  of  chUdren  In  such  county. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1), 
the  children  counted  with  respect  to  a  local 
educational  agency  shall  be  these  chUdren 
In  such  county  who  are — 

"(A)  In  families  having  an  annual  Income 
of  $3,000  or  less;  or 

"(B)  In  families  receiving  an  annual  in- 
come m  excess  of  $3,000  from  payments 
under  the  program  of  aid  to  famUles  with 
dependent  chUdren  under  a  State  plan  ^>- 
ppoved  under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act;  or 

"(C)  Uvlng  In  institutions  for  neglected 
or  delinquent  children  or  being  supported 
In  foster  homes  with  pubUc  funds. 
In  determining  the  number  of  chUdren  under 
clause  (C)  In  the  preceding  sentence,  chil- 
dren In  Institutions  operated  by  the  United 
States  and  chUdren  counted  for  the  purpose 


of  a  grant  to  a  State  agency  under  section 
104  ahaU  not  be  Included. 

"(3)  (A)  Determinations  with  respect  to 
nimabwa  of  children  In  any  county  under 
paragraph  (2)  ahaU  be  made  by  the  Com- 
missioner on  the  basis  of  the  moat  recent 
satisfactory  data  available  to  him. 

"(B)(1)  The  number  of  chUdren  deter- 
mined with  respect  to  one  or  more  counties 
shall  be  aUocated,  for  the  purposes  of  para- 
graph (2)  among  the  local  educational 
agencies  with  school  dlstrlcte  located  m  such 
county  or  counties  by  the  Commissioner. 

" (U)  In  any  case  where— 

"(I)  two  or  more  local  educational 
agencies  serve.  In  whole  or  In  part,  the  same 
geographical  area;  or 

"(II)  a  local  educational  agency  provides 
free  public  education  for  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  ChUdren  who  reside  In  the  school  dis- 
trict of  another  local  educational  agency, 
the  Commissioner  may  allocate  the  nimiber 
of  children  determined  under  this  subsection 
among  such  agencies  m  such  a  manner  as 
vrlU  best  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(C)(1)  For  the  purpoees  of  paragraph 
(2),  the  Commlaaloner  shall  determine  the 
number  of  children  from  families  have  an 
annual  income  of  $3,000  or  less  on  the  basis 
of  the  most  recent  satlsfact(»7  data  avail- 
able from  the  Department  of  Commerce.  At 
any  time  such  data  for  a  county  are  avaUable 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  such  data 
ShaU  be  used  In  making  calculations  under 
this  subsection. 

"(U)  For  the  purpoees  of  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare shaU  determine  the  nimaber  of  children 
from  families  receiving  an  annual  Income  in 
excess  of  $3,000  from  payments  under  the 
program  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
ChUdren  under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Sectirlty  Act  and  the 
nuuiber  of  chUdren  Uvlng  In  Institutions 
for  neglected  or  delinquent  chUdren  or  being 
supported  In  foster  homes  with  pubUc  ftinds, 
on  the  basis  of  caseload  data  for  the  month 
of  Janviary  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  or  to 
the  extent  that  such  data  are  not  available 
to  him  before  April  1  of  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  determination  Is  made,  then  on 
the  basis  of  the  most  recent  data  avaUable 
to  him  at  the  time  of  such  determination. 
For  the  purpoees  of  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  shaU  consider  aU  chUdren  who 
are  In  correctional  Institutions  to  be  living 
In  Institutions  for  delinquent  children. 

"(c)  The  amount  of  the  grant  to  which  a 
local  educational  agency  shall  be  entitled  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be — 

"(A)  the  number  of  chUdren  determined 
with  respect  to  such  agency  under  subsec- 
tion (b); 

multiplied  by — 

"(B)  50  per  centum  of  the  average  per 
pupU  expenditure  of  aU  the  local  educa- 
tional agencies  In  the  State  in  which  such 
agency  is  located. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  no  entitlement  payments 
for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  part  to  the 
local  educational  agencies  In  a  single  State 
ShaU  exceed  12  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
entitlement  payments  of  all  local  educational 
agencies  Ux  that  year. 

"(e)  (1)  The  aggregate  of  the  amounts  to 
which  local  educational  agencies  are  en- 
titled under  this  part  for  any  flscsEl  year  ahaU 
not  exceed  $75,000,000.  If,  for  any  fiscal  year, 
such  amounts,  without  the  limitation  in  the 
preceding  sentence,  exceed  $75,000,000,  each 
of  the  entitlements  created  under  this  part 
shaU  be  reduced  ratably  \xntu  such  amounts 
do  not  exceed  such  limitation. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  making  entitle- 
ment payments  under  this  part  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  In  excess 
of  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
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30.  1974,  and  for  each  of  tbe  four  8ucoee<llng 
fiscal  years. 

"(f)  I^>r  tbe  purpoMa  of  this  sactlon, 
the  term — 

"(1)  "State*  means  the  fifty  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia:  and 

"(3)  'children'  Includes  all  children  aged 
five  through  seventeen,  IndTislve." 

(4)  Section  141  of  such  title  I  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(e)  (1)  If  local  educational  agency  Is  pro- 
hibited by  law  from  complying  with  clause 
(2)  of  subsection  (a) .  the  Commissioner  may 
waive  such  requirement  with  respect  to  such 
agency  and  shall  arrange  for  the  provision  of 
services  to  the  children  to  whom  such  claiise 
applies  through  arrangements  which  shall  be 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  such  clause 
(2). 

"(2)  If  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
a  local  educational  agency  has  substantially 
failed  to  comply  with  clause  (3)  of  suboee- 
tion  (a) ,  he  shall  arrange  for  the  provision  of 
services  to  the  children  to  whom  such  clause 
applies  through  arrangements  which  shall 
be  subject  to  the  requirements  of  such 
clause  (2). 

"(3)  When  the  Commissioner  arranges  for 
services  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  he  shall, 
after  consultation  with  the  appropriate  pub- 
lic and  nonpublic  school  officials,  pay  the 
cost  of  such  services  from  the  appropriate 
allocation  or  allocations  under  this  title. 

"(f)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  take  ac- 
tion under  subsection  (e)  with  respect  to 
any  State  or  local  educational  agency  with- 
out first  affording  such  agency  and  other 
Interested  parties  notice  and  an  opportunity 
for  a  bearing.  Such  notice  shall  be  given 
not  less  than  sixty  days  prior  to  any  final 
action  of  the  Commissioner  under  such  sub- 
section. If  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (e)  apply  to  a 
substantial  number  of  children  who  are  i~ 
attendance  at  private  schools,  he  shall  pro- 
ceed as  required  under  such  subsection.  If 
the  local  educational  agency  or  the  State 
educational  agency  of  the  State  In  which 
such  local  educational  agency  is  located  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  action  of  the  Commis- 
sioner under  subsection  (e) ,  either  such 
agency  or  both  shall  qualify  for  judicial  re- 
view of  the  Commissioner's  action.  If  any 
State  or  local  educational  agency  desires  ju- 
dicial review  under  subsection  (e)  of  this 
subsection,  such  State  or  local  educational 
agency  shall,  within  sixty  days  after  such 
action,  file  with  the  Umted  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  such  State 
Is  located  a  petition  for  review  of  such  ac- 
tion. A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forth- 
with transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  coxirt 
to  the  Commissioner.  The  Commissioner 
thereupon  shall  file  In  the  court  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  on  which  he  based  his 
action,  as  provided  In  section  2112  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code.  The  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  action  of  the  Com- 
missioner or  to  set  It  aside,  in  whole  or  m 
part.  The  Judgment  of  the  court  shall  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upon  certlMurl  or  certifl- 
rtition  as  provided  in  section  1264  of  title  28. 
'.lilted  SUtes  Code.". 

i5)  Section  141(a)(1)(A)  of  such  title  I 
U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "(and  at  the  discretion  of  the 
local  educational  agency,  in  any  school  of 
such  agency  not  located  in  such  a  school 
attendance  area,  at  which  the  proportion 
of  children  in  actual  average  dally  attend- 
ance from  low-Income  families  is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  the  proportion  of  such 
children  in  such  an  area  of  that  agency)" 
(0)  Section  141(a)  of  such  title  I  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at  the 
end  of  paragn4>h  (12)  the  first  time  It  ^>- 
pears  In  such  section. 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragn«>b  (13)   th* 


second  time  it  appears  In  such  section  as 
paragraph  (13), 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  period  In  paragr^h 
(18)  (as  redesignated  by  this  paragraph) 
and  Inaerting  In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon 
and  the  word  "and",  and 

(D)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(14)  That  the  local  educational  agency 
will  establish  an  Advisory  Council  for  the 
Bchool  district  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  agency  which — 

"(A)  has  a  majority  of  members  who  are 
parents  of  children  attending  the  schools 
of  that  agency, 

"(B)  Is  composed  of  members  who  are 
selected  by  the  parents  of  the  children  at- 
tending schools  of  that  agency, 

"(C)  has  reepooaibUlty  for  advising  that 
agency  In  the  planning  for,  and  the  imple- 
mentation and  evaluation  of,  programs  and 
projects  asBliitort  under  this  title,  and 

"(D)  Is  provided  by  that  agency,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, with  access  to  appropriate  Informa- 
tion concemlikg  such  programs  and 
projects.". 

(7)  Redesignate  part  C  of  such  title  I  (as 
redesignated  by  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section), and  all  references  thereto,  as  part 
D. 

(8)  Notwithstanding  any  othw  provision  of 
this  Act— 

(A)  the  dollar  amount  for  the  computa- 
tion of  the  maximum  amount  of  a  special 
Incentive  grant  under  part  B  of  such  title 
I  shall  be  $1  except  as  provided  in  clause 
(E)  of  this  paragraph; 

(B)  the  aggregate  amounts  to  which 
States  are  entitled  under  that  part  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  $60,0(X).000  with- 
out regard  to  any  other  authorization  for 
s\iali  part; 

(C)  entitlements  created  under  that  part 
shall  be  considered  only  with  respect  to  ^>- 
proprlatlons  for  such  title  I  In  excess  of 
•1396,976,000; 

(D)  for  the  purposes  of  section  144  of 
such  title  I  entitlements  created  under  part 
B  of  such  title  I  shall  be  treated  in  the  same 
"'«""T  as  entitlements  under  subpart  1  of 
part  A  of  such  title  for  the  second  sentence 
of  such  section  144,  but  only  to  the  extent 
that  appropriations  for  any  fiscal  year  exceed 
•1396,97&,000;  and 

(E)  (1)  in  tuldltlon  to  the  amount  provided 
for  In  clause  (A),  an  additional  amoiint  of 
60  cents  shall  be  computed  under  such  part 
B:  and 

(11)  the  aggregate  amounts  to  which 
Statee  are  entitled  under  that  part  for  any 
fiscal  year,  m  addition  to  the  amount  speci- 
fied In  clause  (B)  of  this  paragraph,  shall 
not  exceed  t36,000,000;  and 

(ill)  for  the  purpose  of  this  clause  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  nut  to  ex- 
ceed $36,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  for  each  of  the  four  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years. 

(9)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  i^iproprlated 
for  each  fiscal  year  a  sum  not  to  exceed 
•36,000,000  to  be  allocated  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Commissioner  to  assist  thoee  local 
education  agencies  whose  total  allocation 
under  part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
90  per  centum  or  less  than  such  allocation 
under  such  part  A  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year:  Provided,  however.  That  in  allo- 
cating such  funds  the  Commissioner  shall 
take  into  account  the  fiscal  ability  of  each 
such  local  education  agency  to  compensate 
from  local  revenue  for  the  loss  of  such  allo- 
cation under  part  A. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subssctlon 
(a)  shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July  1, 
1974. 

aCHOOL    UBBABT    KZSOTntCZS,    TEXTBOOKS,    AND 

OTHXS  nrsTXTTcnoirAL  icatzrials 
Sso.  103.  (a)  (1)  Section  201(b)  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 


1966  Is  amended  by  striking  out  all  that 
follows  "to  be  appropriated"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "•230.000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1974,  and 
for  each  of  the  sucoeedlng  fiscal  years  end- 
ing prior  to  July  1, 1978.". 

(3)  The  third  sentence  of  section  303(a) 
(1)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"July  1,  1973,"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"JvUy  1, 1978.". 

(3)  Section  304(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "July  1,  1978,"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "July  l,  1978,". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July  1,  1973. 

StrpPLEMENTAI.  XDTTCATIONAI.  CnmEHS  AND  SESV- 

icxs;  crtrmAi*CE,  coryvtstxaiG,  awb  testxxo 
Sac.  103.  (a)(1)  Section  301(b)  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  flsctU 
year  ending  June  30,  1978"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal 
years  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1978". 

(2)  Section  302(a)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1973,"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1978,". 

(3)  Section  305(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "July  1,  1973."  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "July  1, 1978,". 

(b)  Section  307  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(g)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  take  ac- 
tion imder  subsection  (f)  with  respect  to 
any  State  or  local  educational  agency  with- 
out first  affording  such  agency  and  other  In- 
terested parties  notice  and  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing.  Such  notice  shall  be  given 
not  less  than  sixty  days  prior  to  any  final 
action  of  the  Oommlasloner  under  such  sub- 
section. If  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (f)  apply  to  a 
substantial  niunber  of  children  wbo  are  In 
attendance  at  private  schools,  he  shall  pro- 
ceed as  required  under  such  subsection.  If 
the  local  educational  agency  or  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  of  the  State  In  which  such 
local  educational  agency  is  located  is  dissatis- 
fied with  the  action  of  the  Commissioner 
under  subsection  (f ) ,  either  such  agency  or 
both  shall  qualify  for  Judicial  review  of  the 
Oommlssloner's  action.  If  any  State  or  local 
educational  agency  desires  Judicial  review 
under  subsection  (f )  of  this  subsection,  such 
State  or  local  educational  agency  shall,  with- 
in sUty  days  after  such  action,  file  with  tJie 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  cir- 
cuit In  which  such  State  Is  located  a  peti- 
tion for  review  of  such  action.  A  copy  of  the 
petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Commissioner. 
The  Commissioner  thereupon  shall  file  in  the 
court  the  record  of  the  proceedmgs  on  which 
he  based  his  action,  as  provided  in  section 
2112  of  title  38.  United  states  Code.  The 
cotirt  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affljm  the 
action  of  the  Commissioner  or  set  it  aside.  ^ 
in  whole  or  In  part.  The  Judgment  of  ths  \ 
court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  upon  cer- 
tiorari or  certification  as  provided  in  section 
1254  of  title  28.  United  States  Code.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  on  «uid  after  July  1,  1973. 

STRENCTHXNLNO  STATE  AITD  LOCAL  XDUCATIOIf AL 

Aonrcxxs 
Sac.  104.  (a)(1)  SecUon  SOl(b)  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1988  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal 
years  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1978". 

(2)  Section  621(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
80.  1978"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each 
of  the  succeeding  fisoal  yean  ending  prior 
toJuly  1,1978". 

(3)  Section  631  (b)  of  such  Act  is  amemded 
by  striking  out  "the  fisoal  year  ending  June 
80,  1978"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "each 
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of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to 
July  1. 1978". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July  1, 
1973. 

BILINGnAL     EDUCATIONAL     PROGRAMS 

Sac.  105.  (a)  (1)  Title  VII  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"TITLE   Vn — ^BILINOUAL   EDUCATION 
"short  TrrLE 

"Sxc.  701.  Ihls  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Bilingual  Education  Act'. 

"policy;   appropriations 

"Sec.  702.   (a)   Recognizing— 

"(1)  that  there  are  large  numbers  of  chil- 
dren of  limited  English-speaking  ability: 

"(2)  that  many  of  such  children  have  a 
cultural  heritage  which  differs  from  that  of 
English-speaking  persons; 

"(3)  that  a  primary  means  by  which  a 
child  learns  is  through  the  use  of  such 
child's  language  and  cultural  heritage; 

"(4)  that,  therefore,  large  numbers  of 
children  of  limited  English -speaking  ability 
have  educational  needs  which  can  be  met  by 
the  use  of  bilingual  educational  methods 
and  techniques;  and 

"(B)  that,  in  addition,  all  chUdren  benefit 
through  the  fullest  utilization  of  multiple 
language  and  cultural  resources. 
the  Congress  declares  It  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States.  In  order  to  establish  equal 
educational  opportunity  for  all  children  (A) 
to  encourage  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion, where  appropriate,  of  educational  pro- 
grams using  bilingual  educational  practices, 
techniques,  and  methods,  and  (B)  for  that 
piirpose,  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
local  educational  agencies,  and  to  State  edu- 
cational agencies  for  certain  purposes,  in  or- 
der to  enable  such  local  educational  agencies 
to  develop  and  carry  out  such  programs  In 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Including 
activities  at  the  preschool  level,  which  are 
designed  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of 
such  children;  and  to  demonstrate  effective 
ways  of  providing,  for  chUdren  of  limited 
English-speaking  ability,  instruction  de- 
signed to  enable  them,  while  using  their  na- 
tive language,  to  achieve  competence  In  the 
English  language. 

"(b)  Except  as  Is  otherwise  provided  In  this 
title,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  •136.000.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jxme  30,  1974;  •145,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1976;  •156,- 
OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976;  and  •175.000.000  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1977,  and  June  30,  1978;  and 
there  is  further  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  such  purpose  for  each  such  fiscal  year 
such  additional  sums  as  the  Congress  may 
determine.  From  the  sums  so  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year — 

"(1)  the  Commissioner  shall  reserve  60 
per  centum  of  that  part  thereof  which  Is  in 
excess  of  ^35,000,000  but  does  not  exceed 
•60.000.00  for  training  activities  carried  out 
under  clauses  (1)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  721,  and  shall  reserve  for  such  ac- 
tivities 33 1/3  per  centum  of  that  part  thereof 
which  is  in  excess  of  •60.000,000:   and 

"(2)  the  Commissioner  shall  reserve  from 
the  amount  not  reserved  pursuant  to  clause 
'1)  of  this  subsection  such  amounts  as  may 
be  necessary,  but  not  in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof,  for  the  purposes  of  sections 
732  and  743. 


DXrlNJTlONS:     RBCtrLATIONS 

"Sec.  703  (a)  The  following  defimtlons 
shall  apply  to  the  terms  used  in  this  title: 

"(1)  The  term  limited  English-speaking 
ablUty',  when  used  with  reference  to  an  In- 
dividual, means — 

"(A)  Individuals  who  were  not  bom  In  the 
United   States  and   whose  native  language 
Is  a  language  other  than  English;   and 
CXX 974— Part  13 


"(B)  Individuals  who  come  from  environ- 
ments where  a  language  other  than  English 
is  dominant,  as  further  defined  by  the  Com- 
missioner by  regulation; 
and,  by  reason  thereof,  have  difflcxilty  speak- 
ing and  understanding  Instruction  In  the 
English  language. 

"(2)  The  term  'native  lang\iage'.  when 
used  with  reference  to  an  Individual  of  lim- 
ited English-speaking  ability,  means  the 
language  normaUy  used  by  such  Individuals, 
or  In  the  case  of  a  child,  the  language 
normaUy  used  by  the  parents  of  the  chUd 
or  in  the  environment  from  which  the  child 
comes. 

"(3)  The  term  'low-Income'  when  used 
with  respect  to  a  family  means  an  annual 
Income  for  such  a  family  which  does  not 
exceed  the  low  annual  Income  determined 
pursuant  to  section  103  of  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965. 

"(4)  (A)  The  term  'program  of  bilingual 
education'  means  a  full-time  program  of 
Instruction,  designed  for  children  of  limited 
English-speaking  ability  in  elementary  or 
secondary  school,  In  which,  with  respect  to 
the  years  of  study  to  which  such  program  Is 
applicable — 

"(1)  there  is  instruction  given  both  In  the 
native  language  of  the  children  of  limited 
English-speaking  ability  and  In  English  and 
given  with  appreciation  Ipr  the  cultural  heri- 
tage of  such  children,  and,  with  respect  to 
elementary  school  Instruction,  such  In- 
struction shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feas- 
ible, be  in  all  courses  or  subjects  of  study 
which  are  required  of  a  child  In  elementary 
school  by,  or  pursuant  to.  the  law  of  the 
State: 

"(11)  both  the  native  language  of  the  child 
of  limited  English-speaking  ability  and  En- 
glish are  studied.  Including  speaking,  read- 
ing, and  writing: 

"(ill)  there  is  study  of  the  history  and 
culture  of  the  nation,  territory,  or  geo- 
graphical area  with  which  the  native  lan- 
guage of  the  child  of  limited  English-speak- 
ing ability  is  associated  and  of  the  history 
and  culture  of  the  United  States:  and 

"(Iv)  the  requirements  in  subparagraphs 
(B^  through  (E)  of  this  paragraph  and  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  are  met. 

"(B)  A  program  of  bilingual  education 
shall  make  provision  for  the  voluntary  en- 
rollment to  a  limited  degree  therein,  on  a 
regular  full-time  basis,  of  children  whose 
language  is  English  In  order  that  they  may 
learn  the  language  and  cultural  heritage  of 
the  children  of  limited  English-speaking 
ability  for  whom  the  particular  program  of 
bilingual  education  is  designed.  In  deter- 
mining eligibility  to  participate  In  such  bi- 
lingual education  programs,  prlorfty  shall  be 
given  to  the  children  whose  language  Is 
other  than  English.  In  no  event  shall  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  program  be  to  teach 
a  foreign  language  to  English-speaking 
children. 

"(C)  In  such  courses  or  subjects  of  study 
as  art,  music,  and  phjrslcal  education,  a  pro- 
gram of  bilingual  education  shall  make  pro- 
vision for  the  participation  of  children  of 
limited  English-speaking  ability  In  regular 
classes. 

"(D)  Children  enrolled  in  a  program  of 
bilingual  education  shall.  If  gnided  classes 
are  used,  be  placed,  to  the  extent  practicable. 
In  classes  with  children  of  approximately 
the  same  age  and  level  of  educational  at- 
tainment. If  children  of  significantly  vary- 
ing ages  or  levels  of  educational  attainment 
are  placed  in  the  same  class,  the  program 
of  bilingual  education  shall  seek  to  insure 
that  each  child  is  provided  with  Instruction 
which  Is  appropriate  for  his  or  her  level  of 
educational  attainment. 

"(E)  An  application  for  a  program  of  bi- 
lingual education  shall  be  developed  (1)  In 
open  consultation  with  parents  of  children 


of  limited  English-speaking  ability,  teachers, 
and.  where  applicable,  secondary  school  stu- 
dents, including  public  hearings  at  which 
such  persons  have  had  a  full  opportunity 
to  understand  the  program  for  which  assist- 
ance Is  being  sought  and  to  offer  recommen- 
dations thereon,  and  (11)  with  the  full  par- 
ticipation of  a  committee  .composed  of,  and 
selected  by,  such  parents  and  teachers,  and 
In  the  case  of  secondary  schools,  representa- 
tion of  secondary  school  students.  A  sub- 
stantial number  of  the  members  of  such 
committee  shall  be  parents  of  children  of 
limited  English-speaking  ability. 

"(6)  The  term  'Bureau'  means  the  Bureau 
of  Bilingual  Education  established  tmder  this 
title. 

"(6)  The  term  'Director'  means  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Bilingual  Education. 

"(7)  The  term  'Council'  means  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Bilingual  Edu- 
cation. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner,  after  receiving 
recommendations  from  State  and  local  ed- 
ucational agencies  and  groups  and  organiza- 
tions Involved  in  bilingual  education,  shall 
establish  and  publish,  with  respect  to  pro- 
grams of  bilingual  education,  suggested 
model  guidelines  containing  recommenda- 
tions to  State  and  local  educational  agencies 
with  respect  to  pupil-teacher  ratios,  teacher 
qualifications,  and  other  factors  affecting  the 
quality  of  Instruction  offered  In  such  pro- 
grams. In  carrying  out  programs  under  part 
A  of  this  title.  Sttite  and  local  educational 
agencies  shall  consult  with  the  Commissioner 
In  order  to  achieve  maximum  voluntary  con- 
formity with  such  guidelines. 

"(c)  In  prescribing  regulations  under  this 
section,  the  Commissioner  shall  consult  with 
State  and  local  educational  agencies,  ap- 
propriate organizations  representing  parents 
and  children  of  limited  English-speaking 
ability,  and  appropriate  groups  and  organi- 
zations representing  teachers  and  educators 
Involved  In  blUngtial  education. 
"Part  A — Financial  Assist.vnce  fob  Bilin- 
gual Education  Pbogxams 
"biuncual  education  programs 

"Sec.  721.  (a)  Funds  available  for  grants 
unde^  this  part  shall  be  used  for — 

"(1)  the  establishment,  operation,  and  Im- 
provement programs  of  bilingual  education. 
Including  auxiliary  and  supplementary  train- 
ing programs  for  personnel  preparing  to 
participate  in,  or  personnel  participating  In, 
the  conduct  of  such  programs; 

"(2)  auxiliary  and  supplementary  com- 
munity and  educational  activities  designed 
to  facilitate  and  expand  the  implementation 
of  a  program  described  In  clavise  ( 1 ) ,  includ- 
ing such  activities  as  (A)  adult  education 
programs  related  to  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  particxilarly  for  parents  of  children  par- 
ticipating in  programs  of  bilingual  education, 
and  carried  out,  where  appropriate.  In  co- 
ordination with  programs  assisted  under  the 
Adult  Education  Act,  and  (B)  preschool  pro- 
grams preparatory  and  supplementary  to  bi- 
lingual education  programs: 

"(3)  the  establishment,  operation,  and  Im- 
provement of  training  programs  for  ijerson- 
nel  preparing  to  participate  In,  or  personnel 
participating  in,  the  conduct  of  programs  of 
bilingual  education;  and 

"(4)  planning,  and  providing  technical  as- 
sistance for.  and  taking  other  steps  leading 
to  the  development  of,  such  programs. 

"(b)  (1)  A  grant  may  be  made  under  thl^ 
section  only  upon  application  therefor  by 
one  or  more  local  educational  agencies  (or, 
in  the  case  of  a  training  activity  described 
in  clause  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, by  eligible  applicants  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 723) .  Such  application  shall — 

"(A)  Include  a  description  of  the  actlvltlss 
set  forth  in  one  or  more  of  the  clauses  of 
subsection  (a)  which  the  applicant  deslrse 
to  carry  out;  and 
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"(B)  provide  evidence  that  the  activities 
BO  described  wm  z&ake  substantial  progress 
toward  making  programs  of  bilingual  educa- 
tion available  to  the  children  having  need 
thereof  in  the  area  served  by  the  applicant. 
"(2)  An  application  for  a  grant  under  this 
part  may  be  approved  only  if — 

"(A)  the  provision  of  assistance  proposed 
in  the  application  is  consistent  with  criteria 
established  by  the  Commissioner,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  State  educational  agency, 
for  the  purpose  of  achieving  an  equitable 
distribution  of  assistance  under  this  part 
within  the  SUte  In  which  the  applicant  U 
located,  which  criteria  shall  be  developed 
by  him  taking  into  consideration  (1)  the  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  children  of  limited 
English-speaking  ability,  (U)  the  relative 
need  of  persons  in  dilTerent  geographic  areas 
within  the  State  for  the  kinds  of  services 
and  activities  described  In  subsection  (a), 
(111)  with  resjject  to  grants  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams described  in  clausee  (1)  and  (2)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  section  721.  the  relative 
abUity  of  particular  local  educational  agen- 
cies within  the  State  to  provide  such  serv- 
ices and  activities,  and  (iv)  with  respect 
to  such  grants,  the  relative  numbers  of 
persons  from  low-Income  families: 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  applications  from  local 
educational  agencies  to  carry  out  programs 
of  bilingual  education  under  clause  (1)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  section  721.  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  that  not  less  than  15  per 
centum  of  the  amounts  paid  to  the  appli- 
cant for  the  purposes  of  such  programs  shall 
be  expended  for  auxiliary  and  supplementary 
training  programs  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  such  clause  and  section  723; 

"(C)  the  Commissioner  determines  (1) 
that  the  program  will  use  the  most  qualified 
available  personnel  and  the  t>est  resources 
and  wUl  substantially  Increase  the  educa- 
tional c^portunltles  for  children  of  limited 
English-speaking  ablUty  In  the  area  to  be 
served  by  the  applicant,  and  (11)  that,  to  the 
extent  consistent  with  the  number  of  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  nonprofit,  nonpublic  schools 
in  the  area  to  be  served  whose  educational 
needs  are  of  the  type  which  the  program  is 
Intended  to  meet,  provision  has  been  made 
for  participation  of  such  chUdren;  and 

"(D)  the  State  educational  agency  has 
been  notified  of  the  application  and  been 
given  the  oppcwtunlty  to  offer  recommenda- 
tions thereon  to  the  applicant  and  to  the 
Commissioner. 

"(3)  (A)  If  for  any  fiscal  year  the  Com- 
missioner determines  with  respect  to  any 
State  that— 

"(1)  the  State  educational  agency  of  such 
State  has  developed  high-quality  leadership 
capabilities  tor  the  coordination  and  pro- 
vision of,  and  technical  assistance  with  re- 
spect to,  programs  of  bilingual  education  in 
operation  by  local  educational  agencies  in 
such  State,  or.  with  assistance  under  section 
743,  will  for  such  fiscal  year  develop  and 
maintain  such  ci^>abllity: 

"(11)  there  is  in  effect  at  the  beginning  of 
such  fiscal  year  for  such  State  a  statute  en- 
acted under  the  constitution  of  such  State 
designed  to  provide,  or  a  decision  of  the 
highest  court  of  such  State,  or  of  a  court  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  such  State, 
requiring  equal  educational  opportunity  for 
children  of  limited  English-speaking  ability 
through  programs  of  bilingual  education; 

"(Hi)  the  local  educational  agencies  in 
such  State  operate  programs  of  bilingual  ed- 
ucation serving  a  substantial  number  of 
chUdren  of  limited  English -speaking  ability 
in  such  State; 

"(iv)  the  expenditures  for  such  fiscal  year 
from  State  revenues  specifically  for  programs 
of  bilingual  education  operated  by  local  edu- 
cational agencies  in  such  State  constitute 
not  less  than  15  per  centum  in  the  first  year 


for  which  a  State  receives  payments  under 
this  paragraph,  20  per  centum  in  the  second 
such  year,  and  25  per  centum  in  each  suc- 
ceeding such  year,  of  the  total  expenditures 
for  such  programs  in  such  State;  and 

"(V)  local  eduoatlonal  agencies  in  such 
State  will  be  paid  under  this  part,  in  the 
aggregate,  amounts  at  least  equal  to  the 
aggregate  of  the  amounts  paid  to  such  local 
educational  agencies  from  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  yecur  1973  pursuant  to  section  703 
of  this  title  as  in  effect  on  June  30,  1973: 
the  Commissioner  shall,  upon  application 
from  the  State  educational  agency  of  such 
State,  make  provision  for  the  submission  and 
approval  of  a  State  program  for  the  coordi- 
nation by  such  State  educational  agency  of, 
and  the  provision  by  such  State  agency  of 
technical  assistance  to,  programs  of  bilingual 
education  in  such  State  assisted  under  this 
part.  Such  State  program  shall  contain  such 
provisions,  agreements,  ajid  assurances  as 
the  Commissioner  shall,  by  regulation,  deter- 
mine necessary  and  proper  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  this  title.  If  the  law  of  a  State 
gives  the  chief  State  school  officer  of  the 
State  authority  to  issue  and  enforce  such  a 
regulation,  a  regulation  issued  by  the  chief 
State  school  officer  of  the  State  which  is 
designed  to  provide  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  children  of  limited  English- 
speaking  ability  through  programs  of  bilin- 
gual education  shall  «atisfy  the  requirements 
of  clause  (11)  in  the  preceding  sentence. 

"(B)  Except  as  is  provided  in  the  second 
sentence  of  this  subparagraph,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  pay  for  each  fiscal  year  to  each 
State  educational  agency  which  has  had  a 
State  program  submitted  and  approved 
under  subparagraph  (A)  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  con- 
duct of  such  State  program.  The  amount 
paid  by  the  Commissioner  to  any  State  edu- 
cational agency  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence tor  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  an 
amount  which,  when  added  to  any  amount 
which  such  State  receives  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 743,  equals  5  per  centum  of  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  amounts  paid  under  this  part  to 
local  educational  agencies  in  the  State  of 
such  State  educational  agency.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  paragraph  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  axana  as  may  be 
necessary  for  any  fiscal  year. 

"(c)  In  funding  programs  of  bilingual 
education  under  this  part,  not  more  than  10 
per  centiun  of  the  first  t35.000.000  obligated 
from  sums  appropriated  under  subsection 
(b)  of  section  702,  and  not  more  than  16 
per  centum  of  amounts  obligated  in  excess 
of  (36,000,000  from  sums  so  appropriated, 
may  be  paid,  in  the  aggregate,  in  any  fiscal 
year  to  programs  at  the  elementary  school 
level  where  graded  classes  are  not  used  and 
to  programs  at  the  secondary  school  level. 

"(d)  In  determining  the  distribution  of 
funds  under  this  title,  the  Commissioner 
shall  provide  an  equitable  distribution  of 
such  funds  in  all  arecis  of  the  United  States 
while  giving  priority  to  States  within  such 
areas  having  the  greatest  need  for  programs 
assisted  under  this  title. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  accept  and  approve  applications  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  for  programs 
and  projects  for  children  of  Puerto  Rlcan 
ancestry  who — 

•  ( 1 )  live  in  Puerto  Rico;  but 

"(2)  are  of  limited  Spanish -speaking 
ability; 

which  are  designed  to  teach  such  children, 
using  bilingual  education  methods,  practices, 
and  techniques. 

"INDIAN    CHILDREN    IN    SCHOOLS 

"Sec.  722.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrjrlng 
out  programs  under  this  part  for  individuals 
serviced  by  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
operated  predominantly  for  Indian  children, 
a  nonprofit  institution  or  organization  of  the 
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Indian  tribe  concerned  which  operates  any 
such  school  and  which  is  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion may  be  considered  to  be  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  as  such  term  Is  used  in  this 
title. 

"(b)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  702(b).  the  Commissioner  is 
authorized  to  make  payments  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  carry  out  programs  of 
bilingual  education  for  children  on  reserva- 
tions serviced  by  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  for  Indian  children  operated  or 
funded  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  terms  upon  which  payments  for  such 
purpose  may  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  be  determined  pursuant  to  such 
criteria  as  the  Commissioner  determines  will 
best  c*rry  out  the  policy  of  section  702(a) . 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
prepare  and.  not  later  than  November  1  of 
each  year,  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  and 
the  President  an  annual  report  detailing  a 
review  and  evaluation  of  the  use.  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  of  all  funds  paid  to  him 
by  the  Commissioner  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  including  complete  fiscal  reports, 
a  description  of  the  personnel  and  informa- 
tion paid  for  in  whole  or  in  part  with  such 
funds,  the  allocation  of  such  funds,  and  the 
status  of  all  programs  funded  from  such  pay- 
ments. Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  relieve  the  Director  of  any  au- 
thority or  obligation  under  this  part. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall, 
together  with  the  information  required  In 
the  preceding  subsection,  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President,  an  assessment  of 
the  needs  of  Indian  children  with  respect  to 
the  purposes  of  this  title  In  schools  operated 
or  funded  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
including  those  State  educational  agencies 
and  local  educational  agencies  receiving  as- 
sistance under  the  Johnson -OMalley  Act  (25 
UJ9.C.  452  et  seq..  as  amended)  and  an  assess- 
ment of  the  extent  to  which  such  needs  are 
being  met  by  funds  provided  to  such  schools 
for  educational  purposes  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

"TBAIIONO 

"Sec.  723.  (a)  (1)  In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  clauses  (1)  and  (3)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  721,  with  respect  to  training, 
the  Commissioner  shall,  through  grants  to. 
and  contracts  with,  eligible  applicants,  as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (b),  provide  for — 

"(A)(1)  training,  carried  out  in  coordina- 
tion with  any  other  programs  training  auxll 
lary  educational  personnel,  designed  (I)  to 
prepare  personnel  to  participate  in,  or  for 
t>ersonnel  participating  in.  the  conduct  of 
programs  of  bilingual  education,  including 
programs  emphasizing  opportunities  for  ca- 
reer development,  advancement,  and  lateral 
mobility,  (II)  to  train  teachers,  administra- 
tors, paraprofessionals.  teacher  aides,  and 
parents,  and  (HI)  to  train  persons  to  teach 
and  counsel  such  persons,  and  (11)  special 
training  programs  designed  (I)  to  meet  indi- 
vidual needs,  and  (II)  to  encourage  reform, 
innovation,  and  Improvement  in  applicable 
education  curricula  in  graduate  education. 
In  the  structure  of  the  academic  profession, 
and  in  recruitment  and  retention  of  higher 
education  and  graduate  school  facilities,  as 
related  to  bilingual  education; 

"(B)  the  operation  of  short-term  training 
Institutes  designed  to  Improve  the  skills  of 
participants  in  programs  of  bilingual  educa- 
tion in  order  to  facilitate  their  effectiveness 
in  carrying  out  responsibilities  in  connectloa 
with  such  programs;  and 

"(C)  fellowships  for  study  leading  to  an 
advanced  degree  for  persons  planning  to  pur- 
sue a  career  in  bUingual  education  with  pref- 
erence in  the  award  of  such  fellowships  to 
persons  whose  native  language  is  other  than 
English. 

Not  less  than  two  hundred  fellowships  nor 
more  than  five  hundred  fellowships  shall  be 
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awarded  pursuant  to  clause  (C)  of  this  par- 
agraph in  any  fiscal  year,  except  that  the 
Commissioner  may  award  less  than  two  hun- 
dred fellowships  in  any  such  year  upon  a 
certification  by  him,  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  and  submitted  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate,  that  two 
hundred  fellowships  could  not  properly  be 
awarded  because  applications  from  two  hun- 
dred qualified  applicants  were  not  submitted 
for  such  fellowships. 

"(2)  The  Commissioner  shall  Include  in 
the  terms  of  any  arrangement  described  In 
paraigraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion provisions  for  the  payment,  to  persons 
participating  in  training  programs  so  de- 
scribed, of  such  stipends  (including  allow- 
ances for  subsistence  and  other  expenses  for 
such  p>ersons  and  their  dependents)  as  he 
may  determine,  which  shall  be  consistent 
with  prevailing  practices  under  comparable 
federally  supported  programs. 

"(3)  In  making  grants  or  contracts  under 
this  section,  the  Commissioner  shall  give  pri- 
ority to  eligible  applicants  with  demonstrated 
competence  and  exp)erience  in  the  field  of 
bilingual  education.  Funds  provided  under 
grants  or  contracts  for  training  activities  de- 
scribed in  this  section  to  or  with  a  State 
educational  agency,  separately  or  Jointly, 
shall  in  no  event  exceed  in  the  aggregate 
in  any  fisceU  year  10  per  centum  of  the  total 
amount  of  funds  obligated  for  training  activ- 
ities pursuant  to  clauses  (1)  and  (3)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  721  in  such  year. 

"(4)  An  application  for  a  grant  or  contract 
for  preservlce  or  in-service  training  activities 
described  in  division  (I)  of  clause  (i)  and  di- 
vision (I)  of  clause  (11)  of  subparagraph  (A) 
and  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (I) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
considered  an  application  for  a  program  of 
bilingual  education  for  the  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph (E)  of  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  703. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'eligible  applicants'  means — 

"(I)  institutions  of  higher  education  (in- 
cluding Junior  colleges  and  community  col- 
leges) which  apply,  after  consultation  with, 
or  Jointly  with,  one  or  more  local  edncatlonal 
agencies; 

"(2)   local  educational  agencies;  and 

"(3)  State  educational  agencies. 
"Part  B — Aoministxation 

"BtTBEAtT  OF  BILINGtrAL  EDUCATION 

"Sec.  731.  (a)  There  shall  be,  in  the  Office 
of  Education,  a  Bureau  of  Bilingual  Educa- 
tion through  which  the  Commissioner  shall 
carry  out  his  functions  relating  to  bilingual 
education. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Bureau  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Director  of  Bilingual  Education,  i^polnted 
by  the  Commissioner,  to  whom  the  Commis- 
sioner shaU  delegate  all  of  his  delegable 
functions  relating  to  bilingual  education.  The 
Director  shall  be  placed  in  grade  18  of  the 
General  Schedule  set  forth  In  section  5332 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 

"(2)  The  Bureau  shall  be  divided  into  such 
branches,  imits,  and  offices  as  the  Director 
determines  to  be  appropriate  in  order  to 
enable  hlqj  to  carry  out  his  functions  and 
responsibilities  effectively. 

"  ( 3 )  In  order  to  assist  the  Director  in  car- 
rying out  his  functions  and  responsibilities, 
there  are  hereby  established  in  the  Division 
two  positions  which  shall  be  placed  in  grade 
17  of  the  General  Schedule  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 5332  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  and 
one  of  which  shall  be  filled  by  a  Deputy 
Director  who  shall  act  as  Director  in  the 
event  of  the  absence  or  disability  of  the 
Director  or  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the 
Director. 

"(4)  The  positions  created  by  this  sub- 
aeotlon  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  number  of 
positions    (A)     placed    in    the    approprUte  * 


grades  under  section  510B  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  or  (B)  otherwUe  placed  in  the 
Office  of  Education. 

"(c)  The  Director,  In  consultation  with 
the  Council,  shall  prepare  and,  not  later  than 
November  l  of  each  year,  shall  submit, 
through  the  Commissioner,  to  the  Congress 
and  the  President  an  annual  report  on  the 
condition  of  bilingual  education  in  the  Na- 
tion and  the  administration  and  operation 
of  this  title  and  of  other  programs  for  per- 
sons of  limited  Engllsh-q)eaklng  abUity.  Such 
report  shall  include — 

"(1)  a  national  assessment  of  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  children  and  other  persons 
with  limited  English-speaking  abUity  and  of 
the  extent  to  which  such  needs  are  being  met 
frc«n  Federal,  State,  and  local  efforts,  includ- 
ing (A)  not  later  than  July  1,  1976,  the  re- 
sults of  a  survey  of  the  number  of  such  chil- 
dren and  persons  In  the  States,  and  (B)  a 
plan,  tD  be  carried  out  during  the  five-year 
period  beginning  on  such  date,  for  extending 
programs  of  bilingual  education  and  bilin- 
gual vocational  and  adult  education  programs 
to  all  such  preschool  and  elementary  school 
children  and  other  persons  of  limited  Eng- 
lish-speaking abUity,  including  (i)  a  phased 
plan  for  the  training  of  the  necessary  teach- 
ers and  other  educational  personnel  necessary 
for  such  purpose,  and  (11)  detaUed  cost 
estimates  of  the  expenditures  necessary  in 
each  fiscal  year  for  such  purpose,  and  of  the 
share  of  such  cost  which  may  reasonably  be 
exp>ected  to  be  borne  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment, private  Institutions,  foundations, 
and  the  Federal  Oovernment; 

'(2)  a  report  on  and  an  evaljiation  of  the 
activities  carried  out  under  this  title  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  the  extent  to 
which  each  of  such  activities  achieves  the 
policy  set  forth  in  section  702(a); 

"(3)  a  statement  of  the  activities  intended 
to  be  carried  out  during  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year,  including  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
such  activities; 

"(4)  an  assessment  of  the  number  of 
teachers  and  other  educational  personnel 
needed  to  carry  out  programs  of  bUingual 
education  under  this  title  and  those  carried 
out  under  other  programs  for  persons  of  lim- 
ited English-speaking  abUity  and  a  statement 
describing  the  activities  carried  out  thereun- 
der designed  to  prepare  teachers  and  other 
educational  personnel  for  such  programs,  and 
other  educational  personnel  needed  to  carry 
out  programs  of  bUingual  education  in  the 
States  and  a  statement  describing  the  activ- 
ities carried  out  under  this  title  designed  to 
prepare  teachers  and  other  educational  per- 
sonnel for  such  programs;  and 

"(5)  a  description  of  the  personnel,  the 
functions  of  such  personnel,  and  information 
available  at  the  regional  offices  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
dealing  with  bUingual  programs  within  that 
region. 

"(d)  If  any  report  to  be  submitted  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  or  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  732,  Is  submitted,  prior 
to  submission  to  the  Congress,  for  review  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  or 
any  other  Federal  department  or  agency  or 
official  thereof  and  if  any  such  review  process 
delays  the  submission  of  such  report  to  the 
Congress  beyond  the  date  established  for 
such  submission  by  this  section  or  section 
732(c),  the  Director  shall  immediately  on 
such  date  submit,  through  the  Commission- 
er, to  the  Congress  the  report  in  exactly  the 
form  it  was  submitted  to  such  review  process. 

"NATIONAL  AOVISORT  COlTMCn.  ON  BILUTCUAL 
EDUCATION 

"Sec.  732.  (a)  Subject  to  part  D  of  the 
General  Education  Provlsicns  Act,  there  shall 
be  a  National  Advisory  CouncU  on  BUingual 
Education  composed  of  fifteen  members  »p- 
pointed  by  the  Secretary,  one  of  whom  he 
shall  designate  as  Chairman.  At  least  eight 
of  the  members  of  the  CouncU  shall  be  per- 


sons experienced  in  dealing  vTlth  the  educa- 
tional problems  of  chUdren  and  other  persons 
who  are  of  limited  English-speaking  abUity, 
at  least  one  of  whom  shall  be  representative 
of  persons  serving  on  boards  of  education 
operating  programs  of  bUingual  education. 
At  least  three  members  shall  be  experienced 
In  the  training  of  teachers  in  programs  of 
bUingual  education.  At  least  two  members 
shall  be  persons  with  general  experience  in 
the  field  of  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. At  least  two  members  shall  be  classroom 
teachers  of  demonstrated  teaching  abUities 
using  bUingual  methods  and  techniques. 
The  members  of  the  CouncU  shall  be  ap- 
pointed in  such  a  way  as  to  be  generally 
representative  of  the  significant  segments  of 
the  population  of  persons  of  limited  English- 
speaking  abUity  and  the  geographic  areas  in 
which  they  reside. 

"(b)  The  CouncU  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairman,  but,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  446(a)  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act,  not  less  often  than 
four  times  in  each  year. 

"(c)  The  CouncU  shall  advise  the  Commis- 
sioner in  the  preparation  of  general  regula- 
tions and  with  respect  to  policy  matters 
arising  In  the  administration  and  operation 
of  this  title.  Including  the  development  of 
criteria  for  approval  of  applications,  and 
plans  under  this  title,  and  the  administra- 
tion and  oi>eration  of  other  programs  for 
persons  of  limited  English-speaking  abUlty. 
The  CouncU  shall  prepare  and,  not  later 
than  November  1  of  each  year,  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  and  the  President  on 
the  condition  of  bUingual  education  In  the 
Nation  and  on  the  administration  and  opera- 
tion of  this  title,  including  those  Items  speci- 
fied in  section  731(c),  and  the  administra- 
tion and  operation  of  other  programs  for 
persons  of  Ittnlted  Elnglisb-speaking  ability. 
"(d)  The  Commissioner  shall  procure  tem- 
porary and  Intermittent  services  of  such  per- 
sonnel as  are  necessary  for  the  conduct  of 
the  functions  of  the  Council,  In  accordance 
with  section  445  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act,  and  shall  make  avaUable  to 
the  Council  such  staff  information,  and  other 
assistance  as  it  may  require  to  carry  out  its 
activities  effectively. 

"Part  C — Supportive  Services  and  AcTivrras 
"ad  ministration 
"Sec.  741.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  part 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, in  consultation  with — 

"(1)  the  Commissioner,  through  the  Bu- 
reau of  BUingual  Education;  and 

"(2)  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Education,  notwithstanding  the  second 
sentence  of  section  406(b)(1)  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act;  

in  accordance  with  regulations. 

"(b)  The  Assistant  Secretary  sbaU,  in 
accordance  with  clauses  (l)  and  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a),  develop  and  promulgate  regula- 
tions for  this  part  and  then  delegate  his 
functions  under  this  part,  as  may  be  appro- 
priate under  the  terms  of  section  742  and  743. 

"RESEARCH   AND    DEMONSTRATION   MtOjaCTS 

"Sec.  742.  (a)  The  National  Institute  of 
Education  shall,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  405  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act,  carry  out  a  program  of 
research  in  the  field  of  bUingual  education 
in  order  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  bi- 
lingual education  programs  carried  out  under 
this  title  and  the  authorities  set  forth  in 
subsection  (c)  of  section  731. 

"(b)  In  order  to  test  the  effectiveness  of 
research  findings  by  the  Netional  Institute 
of  Education  and  to  demonstrate  new  or  in- 
novative practices,  techniques,  and  methods 
for  use  In  such  bUingual  education  programs, 
the  Director  and  the  Commissioner  are  au- 
thorized to  make  contracts  with  public  and 
private  educational  agencies,  institutions, 
and  organizations  for  such  purpose. 
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"(c)  In  carrying  out  their  respon^lbUltles 
under  this  section,  the  Commissioner  and 
the  Director  shall,  through  contracts  with 
appropriate  public  and  private  agencies.  In- 
stitutions, and  organizations — 

"(1)  undertake  studies  to  determine  the 
basic  educational  needs  and  language  acqui- 
sition characteristics  of,  and  the  most  effec- 
tive conditions  for,  educating  children  of 
limited  English-speaking  ability; 

"(2)  develop  models  (including  model 
bilingual  and  blcultural  curricula)  for  such 
bUlngual  education  progrsuns  and  for  other 
activities  for  which  funds  may  be  used  under 
subsection  (a)  of  section  721. 

"(3)  develop  a  suggested  model  State 
statute  or  statutes  designed  to  promote  equal 
educational  opportunity  for  children  of  lim- 
ited EnglUh -speaking  abUlty  through  bi- 
lingual education  practices,  techniques,  and 
methods; 

"(4)  develop,  publish,  and  disseminate  In- 
structional materials  and  equipment  suitable  ^' 
for  use  In  bilingual  education  programs;  and 
"(5)  establish  and  operate  a  Center  for 
BUlngual  Education  designed  to  serve  as  a 
national  clearinghouse  of  Information  for 
bilingual  education,  which  shall  collect, 
analjrze,  and  disseminate  Information  about 
bUlngual  education  and  such  bilingual  edu- 
cation and  related  programs. 

"(d)  In  carrying  out  their  responslbUltles 
Tinder  this  section,  the  Commissioner  and 
the  Director  shalrprovlde  for  periodic  con- 
sultation with  representatives  of  State  and 
local  educational  agencies  and  appropriate 
groups  and  organizations  Involved  In  bi- 
lingual education. 

"(e)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  each  5scal  year  prior  to  July  1, 
1978.  $5,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section.  In  any  such  year  In  which 
appropriations  made  pursuant  to  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  of  this  subsection  do  not 
amount  to  at  least  $5,000,000,  not  to  exceed 
5  per  centum  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
the  use  of  the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion, but  In  no  event  less  than  $3,000,000, 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

"LKAOESSHIF   CAFA3U.mES   TOR   STATT   EDUCA- 
TIONAI,    AGENCIES 

"Ssc.  743.  The  Commissioner  and  the  Di- 
rector are  authorized  to  make  contracts  with 
State  educationsa  agencies  for  the  develop- 
ment In  such  agencies  of  leadership  capa- 
bUltiea  In  the  field  of  bUlngual  education.  In 
order  that  such  agencies  may  be  able  to  as- 
sist local  educational  agencies  In  providing 
bUlngual  educational  opportunities  for  chil- 
dren of  limited  English-speaking  abUlty.". 

(2)  (A)  The  amendment  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  be  effective  upon  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  except  that  the  pro- 
visions of  part  A  of  title  VII  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  (as  amended  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section)  shall  become  effective  on  July  1, 
1975,  and  the  provisions  of  title  VII  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
19C5  In  effect  Immediately  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  remain  In  ef- 
fect through  June  30,  1975,  to  the  extent  not 
Inconsistent  with  the  amendment  made  by 
this  section. 

(B)  The  National  Advisory  CouncU  on  Bi- 
lingual Education,  for  which  provision  Is 
made  \n  section  732  of  such  Act,  shaU  be  ap- 
pointed within  ninety  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(b)  (1)  Section  703(a)  of  title  Vn  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  f oUowlng : 

"(8)  The  term  "other  programs  for  persons 
of  limited  English-speaking  abUlty"  when 
used  In  sections  731  and  732  means  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  section  708(c)  of  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  and  the  programs 
carried  out  in  coordination  with  the  provl- 
slODs  of  thla  title  pursuant  to  section  122 


(a)  (4)  (C)  and  part  J  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963.  and  section  306(a)  (11) 
of  the  Adult  Education  Act,  and  programs 
and  projects  serving  areas  with  high  con- 
centrations of  persons  of  limited  English- 
speaking  abUlty  pursuant  to  section  6(b)  (4) 
of  the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act.". 

(2)  "The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shaU  be  effective  on  and  after  July  1,  1974. 

DROPOUT    PSEVENTION    J>ROJECTS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Section  807(c)  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal 
years  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1978". 

(b)    The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  on  and  after  Jxily  1 
1973. 

SCHOOI.    NUTRrnoi*    AND    HEALTH    SEKVICES 

'  Sec.  107.  (a)  Section  808(d)  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ""the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973"'  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal 
years  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1978"'. 

(b)    "The  amendments  made  by  thU  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July  1 
1973. 

CORRECTION     EDUCATION     SEHVICXS 

Sec.  108.  (a,)  Section  809  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"■(c)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
section,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $500,00(1  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1974,  and  for  each  of  the  succeeding  fis- 
cal years  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1978."" 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shaU  be  effective  on  and  after  Julv  1 
1973.  ' 

imphovement  or  educational  opportunities 

FOB    INDIAN    CHILOBEN 

Sec.  109.  (a)  Section  810(g)  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  is  amended  by  striking  out  "'two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years "  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "succeeding  fiscal  years  ending  prior 
to  July  1,  1978". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion ShaU  be  effective  on  and  after  Julv  1 
1973.  '     ' 

OPEN    ilEETINGS   OF   EDUCATIONAl.    AGENCIES 

Sec.  110.  "ntle  vm  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 

"open    meetings   of   EDUCATIONAL    AGENCIES 

"Sec.  812.  No  application  for  assistance  un- 
der this  Act  may  be  considered  unless  the 
local  educational  agency  maklnsr  such  appU- 
catton  certifies  to  the  Commissioner  that 
members  of  the  public  have  been  afforded 
the  opportunity  upon  reasonable  notice  to 
testify  or  otherwise  comment  regarding  the 
subject  matter  of  the  application.  The  Com- 
missioner is  authorized  and  directed  to  estab- 
lish such  regulations  as  necessary  to  Imple- 
ment this  section." 

ETHNIC    HERrrAGE    STUDIES   CENTERS 

Sec.  111.  (a)  (l)  Section  907  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  prior 
to  July  1,  1978". 

(2)    The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion BhaU  be  effective  on  and  after  July  l 
1973.  ' 

(b)  Section  903  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  out  "elementary  and  secon- 
dary schools  and  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation" m  clause  ( 1 )  of  such  section,  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "elementary  or  sec- 


ondary schools  or  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation"; 

(2)  striking  out  "'elementary  and  secon- 
dary schools  and  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation"" In  clause  (2)  of  such  section  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "elementary  or  sec- 
ondary schools  or  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation"; 

(3)  Inserting  the  word  "or"  after  clause 
(1 )  of  such  section;  and 

(4)  Inserting  the  word  "or"  at  the  end 
of  clause   (2)   of  such  section. 

TITLE  U— AMENDMENTS  TO  PUBLIC  LAWS 
815  AND  874  OP  THE  EIGHTY-FIRST 
CONGRESS 

DURATION     OF     PAYMENTS     UNDER     PUBLIC    LAW 
8  IS.    EIOHTT -FIRST  CONGRESS 

Sec.  201.  (a)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Act  of  September  23,  1950 
(Public  Law  815,  Eighty-first  Congress),  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1973"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1978". 

(2)  Section  15(15)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1968-1969"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "1973-1974". 

(b)  Section  16(a^of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed—  y  \_5 

(1)  In  clause  fl)(A)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "July  1, 1973""  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "July  1.  1978";  and 

(2)  In  clause  (1)(B)  thereof,  by  Insert- 
ing after  "seriously  damaged"  the  following 
".  prior  to  July  1.  1978". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July  1 
1973. 

DURATION  OF  PAYMENTS  UNDER  TITLE  I  OF 
PUBLIC  LAW  3  74,  EIGHTY-FIRST  CONGRESS 
EXCEPT    SECTION    3    THEREOF 

Sec.  202.  (a)(1)  Section  a(a)  of  the  Act 
of  September  30,  1960  (Public  Law  874, 
Eighty-first  Congress)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "July  1,  1973"  and  inserting  in  heu 
thereof  "July  1,  1978"'. 

(2)  Section  4(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended. 
In  that  part  thereof  which  precedes  clause 
(1),  by  striking  out  "July  i,  1973"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1978". 

(3)  Section  7(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended— 

(A)  in  clause  (1)(A),  by  strUclng  out 
"July  1,  1973";  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"JiUy  1,  1978,";  and 

(B)  In  clause  (1)(B),  by  Inserting  after 
"seriously  damaged"  the  following:  "prior 
to  July  1,  1978". 

(b)  "The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July  1,  1973. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  SECTIONS  3,  5,  AND  7  OP 
PUBUC    LAW    874,    EIGHTY-FIRST    CONGRESS 

Sec  203.  (a)(1)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of 
September  30,  1960  (Public  Law  874.  Eighty- 
first  Congress),  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

""CHILDREN     RESIDING     ON,     OR     WHOSE     PARENTS 
ARE    EMPLOYED    ON,    FEDERAL    PROPERTY 

"Children  of  Persons    Who  Reside  and 
Work  on  Federal  Property 

"Sec  3.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  computing 
the  amount  to  which  a  local  educational 
agency  Is  entitled  \inder  this  section  for  any 
fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  J\Uy  1,  1978.  the 
Commissioner  shall  determine  the  number 
of  chUdren  who  were  In  average  dally  at- 
tendance at  the  schools  of  such  agency, 
and  for  whom  such  agency  provided  free 
pubUc  education,  during  such  fiscal  year, 
and  who,  while  In  attendance  at  such 
schools,  resided  on  Federal  property  and — 

"(1)  did  so  with  a  parent  employed  on 
Federal  property  situated  (A)  In  whole  or 
In  part  In  the  county  In  which  the  school 
district  of  such  agency  is  located,  or  (B) 
If  not  In  such  county,  in  whole  or  In  part 
In  the  same  State  as  the  school  district  of 
such  agency;  or 

"(2)  had  a  parent  who  was  on  active  duty 
In  the  uniformed  services  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 101  of  title  37.  United  Statse  Code). 
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In  making  a  determination  under  clause 
(2)  of  the  preceding  sentence  with  respect 
to  a  local  educational  agency  for  any  fiscal 
year,  the  Conmilssloner  shall  Include  the 
number  of  children  who  were  In  average 
dally  attendance  at  the  schools  of  such 
agency,  and  for  whom  such  agency  provided 
free  pubUc  education,  during  such  year,  and 
who,  while  In  attendance  at  such  schools, 
resided  on  Indian  lands,  as  defined  under 
clause  (A)  of  section  401(1). 
'"ChUdren  of  Persons  Who  Reside  or  Work  on 
Federal  Prc^rty 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  computing  the 
amount  to  which  a  local  educational  agency 
is  entitled  under  this  section  for  any  fiscal 
year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1978,  the  Com- 
missioner shall.  In  addition  to  any  deter- 
mination made  with  respect  to  such  agency 
under  subsection  (a),  determine  the  number 
of  ChUdren  (other  than  children  with  re- 
spect to  whom  a  determination  Is  made  for 
such  fiscal  year  under  subsection  (a) )  who 
were  In  average  daUy  attendance  at  the 
schools  of  such  agency,  and  for  whom  such 
agency  provided  free  public  education,  dur- 
ing such  fiscal  year,  and  who,  wbUe  In  at- 
tendance at  such  schools,  either — 

"(1)    resided  on  Federal  property,  or 

"(2)  resided  with  a  parent  employed  on 
Federal  property  situated  (A)  In  whole  or 
In  part  in  the  coimty  in  which  the  school 
district  of  such  agency  Is  located,  or  (B)  If 
not  In  such  county.  In  whole  or  In  part  In 
the  same  State  as  the  school  district  of  such 
agency,  or 

"(3)  had  a  parent  who  was  on  active  duty 
In  the  uniformed  services  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 101  of  title  37,  United  States  Code)  I 
For  such  purpose,  with  respect  to  a  local 
educational  agency,  in  the  case  of  any  fiscal 
year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1978,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  also  determine  the  nimiber 
of  children  (other  than  chUdren  to  whom 
subsection  (a)  or  the  preceding  sentence 
applies)  who  were  In  average  daUy  attend- 
ance at  the  schools  of  such  agency  and  for 
whom  such  agency  provided  free  public  edu- 
cation, during  such  fiscal  year,  and  who, 
whUe  In  attendance  at  such  schools  resided 
with  a  parent  who  was,  at  any  time  during 
the  three-year  period  Immediately  preceding 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
determination  Is  made,  a  refugee  who  meets 
the  requirements  of  clauses  (A)  and  (B)  of 
section  2(b)  (3)  of  the  Migration  and  Refugee 
Assistance  Act  of  1962,  except  that  the  Com- 
missioner shaU  not  Include  In  his  determi- 
nation under  this  sentence  for  any  fiscal 
year  any  chUd  with  respect  to  whose  educa- 
tion a  payment  was  made  under  section 
a(b)  (4)  of  such  Act. 

"Eligibility  for  Payments 
"(c)  (1)  Except  as  Is  provided  In  paragraph 
(2).  no  local  educational  agency  shaU  be 
entitled  to  receive  a  payment  for  any  fiscal 
year  with  respect  to  a  number  of  children 
determined  under  subsection  (a)  and  sub- 
section (b),  unless  the  number  of  chUdren 
BO  determined  with  respect  to  such  agencv 
amounts  to — 

"(A)  at  least  four  hundred  such  children- 
or  ' 

"(B)  a  number  of  such  children  which 
equals  at  least  3  per  centum  of  the  total 
number  of  chUdren  who  were  in  average 
daUy  attendance,  during  such  year,  at  the 
schools  of  such  agency  and  for  whom  such 
agency  provided  free  public  education; 
whichever  Is  the  lesser. 

"(2)  (A)(1)  Clause  (B)  of  paragraph  (1) 
ShaU  not  operate  to  make  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  eUglble  for  a  payment  under 
this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  unless  the 
number  of  chUdren  with  respect  to  whom 
determination  was  made  under  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  respecting  such  agency  for  that 
flfical  year  Is  at  least  ten. 


"(U)  If  a  local  educational  agency  Is  eligi- 
ble for  a  payment  for  any  fiscal  year  by  the 
operation  of  clause  (B)  of  paragraph  (1),  It 
shall  continue  to  be  so  eligible  for  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years  even  if  such  agency 
falls  to  meet  the  requirement  of  such  clause 
(B)  during  such  succeeding  fiscal  years, 
except  that  the  number  of  chUdren  deter- 
mined for  the  second  such  succeeding  fiscal 
year  with  respect  to  such  agency  for  the 
purpose  of  any  clause  In  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (d)  shall  not  exceed  60  per 
centum  of  the  number  of  children  deter- 
mined with  respect  to  such  agency  for  the 
ptirpose  of  that  clause  for  the  last  fiscal 
year  during  which  such  agency  was  so 
eligible. 

"(HI)  If  the  Commissioner  determines 
with  respect  to  any  local  educational  agency 
for  any  fiscal  year  that — 

"(I)  such  agency  does  not  meet  the  re- 
quirement of  clause  (B)  of  paragraph  (1); 
and 

"(11)  the  application  of  such  requirement, 
because  of  exceptional  circumstances,  would 
defeat  the  purposes  of  this  title; 
the  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  waive 
such  requirement  with  respect  to  such 
agency. 

"(B)  No  local  educational  agency  shaU  be 
entitled  to  receive  a  payment  for  any  fiscal 
year  with  respect  to  a  number  of  chUdren 
determined  under  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (b)  unless  the  number  of  children 
so  determined  constitutes  at  least  20  per 
centum  of  the  total  number  of  chUdren  who 
were  In  average  daUy  attendance  at  the 
schools  of  such  agency  and  for  whom  such 
agency,  during  such  fiscal  year,  provided 
free  public  education. 

"Amount  of  Payments 

"(d)(1)  Except  as  Is  provided  In  para- 
graph (2),  the  amount  to  which  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  shaU  be  entitled  under  this 
section  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  any  local  educational 
agency  with  respect  to  which  the  number  of 
ChUdren  determined  for  such  fiscal  year 
under  subsection  (a)  amounts  to  at  least 
25  per  centum  of  the  total  number  of  chU- 
dren who  were  In  average  daUy  attendance 
at  the  schools  of  such  agency  during  such 
fiscal  year  and  for  whom  such  agency  pro- 
vided free  public  education,  an  amount  equal 
to  100  per  centum  of  the  local  contribution 
rate  multiplied  by  the  number  of  chUdren 
determined  under  such  subsection  plus  the 
sum  of  the  products  obtained  with  respect  to 
such  agency  under  clauses  (B)  (111) ,  (B)  (Iv), 
and  (B)  (V);  and 

"(B)  in  any  other  case,  an  amount  equal 
to  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying 
100  per  centum  of  the  local  contribution  rate 
by  the  number  of  children  determined  with 
respect  to  such  agency  for  such  fiscal  year 
under  clause  (2)  of  subsection  (a). 

"(11)  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying 
90  per  centum  of  the  local  contribution  rate 
by  the  number  of  chUdren  determined  with 
respect  to  such  agency  for  such  fiscal  year 
under  clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a), 

"(lil)  the  product  obtained  by  multiply- 
ing 50  per  centum  of  the  local  contribution 
rate  by  the  numl|er  of  chUdren  determined 
with  respect  to  such  agency  for  such  fiscal 
year  under  clause  (3)  of  subsection  (b), 

'"(Iv)  the  product  obtained  by  multiply- 
ing 45  per  centum  of  the  local  contribution 
rate  by  the  number  of  chUdren  determined 
with  respect  to  such  agency  for  such  fiscal 
year  vmder  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  (A)  of  sub- 
section (b),  and 

"(V)  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying 
40  per  centum  of  the  local  contribution  rate 
by  the  number  of  chUdren  determined  with 
respect  to  such  agency  for  such  fiscal  year 
under  clause  (2)  (B)  of  subsection  (b). 

"(2)  (A)  Not  later  than  December  1  during 


each  fiscal  year  beginning  after  June  30. 
1977,  the  Commissioner  shall,  except  as  Is 
provided  In  clause  (Hi)  In  the  third  sentence 
of  this  subparagraph,  determine  the  total 
number  of  children  with  respect  to  whom  de- 
terminations are  made  under  subsection  (b) 
for  all  local  educational  agencies  making  ap- 
plication for  payments  under  this  section 
which  meet  the  eligibility  requirements  set 
forth  In  subsection  (c).  The  Commissioner 
shall  determine  the  percentage  which  such 
number  constitutes  of  the  total  number  of 
ChUdren  who  were  In  average  daUy  attend- 
ance at  the  schools  of  such  agencies  during 
such  fiscal  year  and  for  whom  such  agencies 
provided  free  public  education.  In  calculat- 
ing the  products  under  clauses  (B)  (Ul) .  (B) 
(Iv),  and  (B)(v)  of  paragraph  (1),  with  re- 
spect to  any  local  educational  agency  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  shall  reduce 
the  number  of  chUdren  with  respect  to  whom 
a  determination  is  made  under  subsection 
(b)  by  a  number  equal  to  one -half  of  the 
number  which  the  percentage  determmed 
under  the  preceding  sentence  constitutes  of 
the  total  number  of  children  with  respect  to 
whom  such  determination  Is  made  and  who 
were  In  average  dally  attendance  at  the 
schools  of  such  agency  during  such  fiscal 
year  and  for  whom  such  agency  provided  free 
public  education,  except  that — 

"(1)  such  percentage  shall  not  exceed  4 
per  centum; 

"(11)  the  number  reduced  shall  not  exceed 
three  hundred:  and 

"(111)  this  subparagraph  shaU  not  apply  to 
any  local  educational  agency.  (I)  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  nvunber  of  chUdren  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (b)  for  any  fiscal 
year  amounts  to  at  least  10  per  centum  of  the 
total  nvunber  of  chUdren  who  were  In  average 
daUy  attendance  at  the  schools  of  such 
agency  during  such  fiscal  year  and  for 
education,  or  (U)  during  any  fiscal  year  In 
which  such  agency  receives  more  than  26 
per  centum  of  the  funds  for  Its  current  ex- 
penditure from  payments  under  this  section. 
In  determining  the  total  number  of  chUdren 
who  were  In  average  daUy  attendance  at  the 
schools  of  an  agency  during  any  fiscal  year 
under  clause  (lU)  (I)  In  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  number  of  chUdren  m  such  schools 
with  resptect  to  whom  a  determination  Is 
made  under  subsection  (a)  for  such  year 
shall  not  be  considered. 

"(B)  If  the  Commissioner  determines 
that— 

"(1)  the  amount  computed  under  para- 
graph (1),  as  Is  otherwise  provided  In  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  for  any  fiscal  year,  together 
with  the  funds  avaUable  to  such  agency 
from  State  and  local  sources  and  from  other 
sections  of  this  title.  Is  less  than  the  amount 
necessary  to  enable  such  agency  to  provide 
a  level  of  education  equivalent  to  that  main- 
tained In  the  school  districts  of  the  State 
which  are  generaUy  comparable  to  the  school 
district  of  such  agency; 

"(II)  such  agency  is  making  a  reasonable 
tax  effort  and  exercising  due  diligence'  in 
avaUing  Itself  of  State  and  other  financial 
assistance; 

"(III)  not  less  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
total  number  of  chUdren  who  were  In  average 
daUy  attendance  at  the  schools  of  such 
agency  during  such  fiscal  year  and  for  whom 
such  agency  provided  free  public  education 
were,  during  such  fiscal  year,  determined  un- 
der either  subsection  (a)  or  clause  (1)  of 
subsection  (b),  or  both;  and 

"(Iv)  the  ellglbUlty  of  such  agency  under 
State  law  for  State  aid  with  respect  to  free 
public  education  of  chUdren  residing  on 
Federal  property,  and  the  amount  of  such 
aid,  are  detemlned  on  a  basis  no  lees  favor- 
able to  such  agency  than  the  basis  used  In 
determining  the  ellglbUlty  of  local  educa- 
tional agencies  for  State  aid,  and  t^e  amount 
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thereof,  wltb  resp>ect  to  the  free  public  educa- 
tion of  other  cbUdren  in  the  State; 
the  Commissioner  is  authorized,  to  Increase 
the  amount  computed  under  paragraph  (1) 
with  respect  to  such  agency  for  such  fiscal 
year  to  the  extent  necessary  to  enable  such 
agency  to  provide  a  level  of  education  equiv- 
alent to  that  maintained  In  such  compar- 
able school  districts.  The  Commissioner  shall 
not,  under  the  preceding  sentence,  Increase 
the  amount  computed  under  paragraph  (1) 
with  respect  to  any  local  educational  agency 
for  any  fiscal  year  to  an  amount  which  ex- 
ceeds the  product  of — 

"(I)  the  amount  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines to  be  the  cost  per  pupil  of  providing  a 
level  of  education  nuilntalned  In  such  com- 
parable school  districts  during  such  fiscal 
year, 

multiplied  by — 

"(11)  the  number  of  children  determined 
with  respect  to  such  agency  for  such  year 
under  either  subsection  (a)  or  clause  (1) 
of  subsection  (b) ,  or  both,  minus  the  amount 
of  State  aid  which  the  Commissioner  de- 
termines to  be  available  with  respect  to  such 
children  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
computation  is  being  made. 

"(3)  (A)  Except  as  is  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (B),  In  order  to  compute  the  local 
contribution  rate  for  a  local  educational 
agency  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner, 
after  consulting  with  the  State  educational 
agency  of  the  State  in  which  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  is  located  and  with  the  local 
educational  agency,  shall  determine  which 
school  districts  within  such  State  are  gen- 
erally comparable  to  the  school  district  of 
the  local  educational  agency  for  which  the 
computation  Is  being  made.  The  local  con- 
tribution rate  for  such  agency  shall  be  th* 
quotient  of — 

"(1)  the  aggregate  current  expenditures, 
during  the  second  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  computation  Is 
made,  which  the  local  educational  agencies 
of  such  comparable  school  districts  derived 
from  local  sources, 
divided  by — 

"(11)  the  aggregate  number  of  cbUdren  in 
average  dally  attendance  for  whom  such 
agency  provided  free  public  education  during 
such   second  preceding  fiscal   year. 

"(B)(1)  The  local  contribution  rate  for 
a  local  educational  agency  in  any  State  shall 
not  be  less  than — 

"(I)  50  per  centum  of  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditures  in  such  State,  or 

"(11)  60  per  centtim  of  such  expenditures 
in  aU  the  States, 

whichever  Is  greater,  except  that  clause  (II) 
shall  not  operate  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  the  local  contribution  rate  for  any 
local  educational  agency  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
In  such  State. 

"(11)  If  the  current  expenditure  in  those 
school  districts  which  the  Commissioner  has 
determined  to  be  generally  comparable  to  the 
school  district  of  the  local  educational  agency 
for  which  a  computation  is  made  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  are  not  reasonably  compa- 
rable because  of  unusual  geographical  factors 
which  affect  the  current  expenditures  neces- 
sary to  maintain,  in  the  school  district  of 
such  agency,  a  level  of  education  eqiUvalent 
to  that  maintained  In  such  other  school  dis- 
tricts, the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  in- 
crease the  local  contribution  rate  for  such 
agency  by  such  an  amount  which  he  deter- 
mines will  compensate  such  agency  for  the 
Increase  In  current  expenditures  necessitated 
by  such  unusual  geogr^hlcal  factors. 

"(Ul)  The  local  contribution  rate  for  any 
local  educational  agency  in — 

"(I)  Puerto  Klco,  Wake  Island,  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  or  the  Virgin  Islands,  or 

"(U)  any  State  in  whksh  a  subsUntlal  pro- 


pc^lon  of  the  land  Is  In  unorganized  terri- 
tory, or 

"(m)  any  State  in  which  there  is  only  one 
local  educational  agency, 
shall  be  determined  for  any  fiscal  year  by 
the  Conunlssloner  In  accordance  with  pol- 
icies and  principles  which  will  best  achieve 
the  purposes  of  this  section  and  which  are 
consistent  with  the  policies  and  principles 
provided  In  this  paragraph  for  determining 
local  contribution  rates  in  States  where  it  is 
possible  to  determine  generally  comparable 
school  districts. 

"(C)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph — 

"(1)  the  term  'State'  does  not  Include 
Puerto  Rico,  Wake  Island,  Ouam.  Anr.'rican 
Samoa,  or  the  Virgin  Islands;  and 

"(11)  the  'average  per  pupil  expenditure'  in 
a  State  shall  be  (I)  the  aggregate  current 
expenditures,  during  the  second  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  com- 
putation is  made  of  all  local  educational 
agencies  in  the  State,  divided  by  (11)  the 
aggregate  number  of  children  in  average 
dally  attendance  for  whom  such  agencies 
provide  free  public  education  during  such 
second  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"Adjustments  for  Decreases  in  Federal 
Activities 

"(e)  Whenever  the  Commission  determines 
that— 

"(1)  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  number  of 
children  determined  with  respect  to  any 
local  educational  agency  under  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  is  less  than  90  per  centum  of 
the  number  so  determined  with  respect  to 
such  agency  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year; 

"(2)  there  has  been  a  decrease  or  cessation 
of  Federal  activities  within  the  State  in 
which  such  agency  is  located;  and 

"(3)  such  decrease  or  cessation  has  re- 
sulted In  a  substantial  decrease  In  the  num- 
ber of  children  determined  under  subsection 
(a)  and  (b)  with  respect  to  such  agency  for 
such  fiscal  year; 

the  amount  to  which  such  agency  is  entitled 
for  such  fiscal  year  and  for  any  of  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years  shall  not  be  less  than 
90  per  centum  of  the  amount  to  which  such 
agency  was  so  entitled  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.  That  part  of  any  entitlement  of  any  lo- 
cal educational  agency  which  is  In  excess  of 
the  amount  which  such  entitlement  would  be 
without  the  operation  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  be  deemed  to  be  attributable  to 
determinations  of  children  with  respect  to 
such  agency  under  subsection  (b)  (3)  (A). 
"Determinations  on  the  Basis  of  Estimates 

"(f)  Determinations  with  respect  to  a 
number  of  children  by  the  Commissioner 
under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  made,  whenever  actual  satisfactory  data 
are  not  available,  on  the  basis  of  estimates. 
No  such  determination  shall  operate,  be- 
cause of  an  underestimate,  to  deprive  any  lo- 
cal educational  agency  of  its  entitlement  to 
any  payment  (or  the  amount  thereof)  under 
this  section  to  which  such  agency  would  be 
entitled  had  such  determination  been  made 
on  the  basis  of  accurate  data.". 

(2)  Section  5  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"PATMEMTS 

"Applications 
"Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  Any  local  educational 
agency  desiring  to  receive  the  payments  to 
which  it  Is  entitled  for  any  fiscal  year  tuider 
section  2,  3,  or  4  shall  submit  an  application 
therefor  through  the  State  educational 
agency  of  the  State  in  which  such  agency  is 
located  to  the  Commissioner.  Such  applica- 
tions shall  be  submitted  at  such  time.  In 
such  form,  and  containing  such  information 
as  the  Conunlssloner  may  reasonably  require 
to  enable  blm  to  carry  out  his  functions  un- 


der this  title  and  shall  give  adequate  assur- 
ance that  the  applicant  wlU  submit  such  re- 
ports as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably 
require  to  determine  whether  such  agency  Is 
entitled  to  a  payment  under  any  of  such  sec- 
tions and  the  amount  of  such  payment. 

"(2)  (A)  Applications  submitted  under 
paragraph  (1)  for  payments  on  the  basis  of 
children  determined  under  section  3(a)  or 
3(b)  who  reside,  or  reside  with  a  parent  em- 
ployed, on  Indian  lands  shall  set  forth  ade- 
quate assurance  that  Indian  children  will 
participate  on  an  equitable  basis  In  the 
school  program  of  the  local  educational 
agency. 

"(B)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 

the  term  'Indian  lands'  means  that  property 

Included   within   the  definition   of   Federal 

property  under  clause  (A)  of  section  401(1). 

"Payments  by  the  Conunlssloner 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  each 
local  educational  agency,  making  applica- 
tion pursuant  to  subsection  (a) ,  the  amount 
to  which  It  is  entitled  under  section  2,  3,  or 
4.  Sums  appropriated,  for  any  fiscal  year,  to 
enable  the  Commissioner  to  make  payments 
pursuant  to  this  title  shall,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law  unless  enacted  In 
express  limitation  of  this  subsection,  remain 
available  for  obligation  and  pasrments  with 
respect  to  amounts  due  local  educational 
agencies  under  this  title  for  such  fiscal  year, 
until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  succeeding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  such  sums  are  appro- 
priated. 

"Adjustments  Where  Necessitated  by 
Appropriations 

"(c)  If  the  sums  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  for  making  payments  on  the  basis  of 
entitlements  established  under  sections  2,  3, 
and  4  for  that  year  are  not  suflSclent  to  pay  In 
ftUl  the  total  amoiints  which  the  Commis- 
sioner estimates  aU  local  educational  agencies 
are  entitled  to  receive  under  such  sections 
for  such  year,  the  Commissioner  shall  allocate 
such  sums  among  local  educational  agencies 
and  make  payments  to  such  agencies  as 
follows: 

"(1)  He  shall  first  allocate  to  each  local 
educational  agency  which  is  entitled  to  a 
payment  under  section  2  and  section  3  an 
amount  equal  to  26  per  centiun  of  the 
amount  to  which  It  is  entitled  as  computed 
under  section  2  or  section  3(d),  as  the  case 
may  be,  for  such  fiscal  year. 

"(2)  From  that  part  of  such  sums  which 
remains  after  the  allocation  required  by 
paragraph  (1)  for  any  fiscal  year,  he  shall 
allocate  an  additional  amount — 

"(A)  to  each  local  educational  agency  de- 
scribed In  clause  (A)  of  section  3(d)(1) 
which  equals  60  per  centum  of  the  amount 
to  which  such  agency  Is  entitled,  as  com- 
puted under  section  3(d) ,  for  such  fiscal  year. 

"(B)  to  each  local  educational  agency 
with  respect  to  which  a  niunber  of  children 
is  determined  under  clause  (2)  of  section 
3(a)  which  equals  66  per  centum  of  the 
amount  to  which  such  agency  is  entitled  on 
the  basis  of  determining  such  children,  as 
computed  under  section  3(d),  for  such  fiscal 
year; 

"(C)  to  each  local  educational  agency  with 
respect  to  which  a  number  of  children  is 
determined  under  clause  (1)  of  section  3(a) 
which  equals  63  per  centum  of  the  amount 
to  which  such  agency  is  entitled  on  the  basis 
of  determining  such  children,  as  computed 
under  section  3(d),  for  such  fiscal  year; 

"(D)  to  each  local  educational  agency 
with  respect  to  whicy  a  number  of  children 
Is  determined  und^  clause  (3)  of  section 
3(b)  which  equals  35  per  centum  of  the 
amount  to  which  such  agency  Is  entitled  on 
the  basis  of  determining  such  children,  as 
computed  under  section  3(d),  for  such  fiscal 
year; 

"(E)  to  each  local  educational  agency  with 
reject  to  which  a  number  of  children  de- 
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termlned  under  clause  (2)  (A)  of  section  3(b) 
which  equals  32  per  centum  of  the  amount 
to  which  such  agency  is  entitled  on  the  basis 
of  determining  such  children,  as  computed 
under  section  3(d)    for  such  fiscal  year; 

"(F)  to  each  local  educational  agency 
with  respect  to  which  a  number  of  children 
is  determined  under  clause  (2)  (B)  of  section 
3(b)  which  equals  28  per  centum  of  the 
amount  to  which  such  agency  Is  entitled  on 
the  basis  of  determining  such  children,  as 
computed  under  section  3(d),  for  such  fiscal 
year;  and 

"(O)  to  each  local  educational  agency 
with  respect  to  the  amount  to  which  such 
agency  is  entitled  under  section  2  that  pro- 
portion of  its  entitlement,  unsatisfied  after 
allocations  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  total  of  the  unsatisfied 
entitlements  under  sections  2  and  3,  re- 
maining after  allocation  under  paragraph 
( 1 ) .  as  the  Slims  appropriated  for  payments 
under  this  section,  remaining  after  alloca- 
tions under  paragraph  (1),  bears  to  the 
amount  necessary  to  satisfy  the  total  of  such 
unsatisfied  entitlements. 

"(3)  Any  sums  remaining  after  allocations 
are  made  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  allocated  by  the  Com- 
missioner among  local  educational  agencies 
which  have  unsatisfied  entitlements  estab- 
lished under  sections  2,  3,  and  4  In  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  to  which  such  entitle- 
ments are  unsatisfied  for  that  fiscal  year, 
after  allocations  are  made  pursuant  to  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2). 

No  allocation  may  be  made  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  and  no  payment  may 
be  paid  on  the  basis  of  any  such  allocation 
imless  allocations  are  made  pursuant  to 
paragraph  ( 1 )  and  payments  are  made  on  the 
basis  of  such  allocations.  No  allocation  may 
be  made  pursuant  to  any  clause  of  paragraph 
(2)  and  no  payment  may  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  any  such  allocation  unless  alloca- 
tions are  made  pursuant  to  all  of  the  clauses 
of  such  paragraph  and  payments  are  made 
on  the  basis  of  such  allocations. 
"Treatment  of  Payments  by  the  States  in  De- 
termining Eligibility  for,  and  the  Amount 

of.  Stete  Aid 

"(d)  (1)  No  payments  may  be  made  under 
this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  to  any  local 
educational  agency  in  any  State  (A)  if  that 
State  has  taken  Into  consideration  payments 
under  this  title  in  determining — 

"(1)  the  eligibility  of  any  local  educational 
agency  In  that  State  for  State  aid  for  free 
public  education  of  children;  or 

"(11)  the  amount  of  such  aid  with  respect 
to  any  such  agency; 

during  that  fiscal  year  or  the  preceding  fiscal 
year,  or  (B)  If  such  State  makes  such  aid 
available  to  local  educational  agencies  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  result  in  less  State  aid 
to  any  local  educational  agency  which  Is  eli- 
gible for  payments  under  this  title  than 
such  agency  would  receive  If  such  agency 
were  not  so  eligible. 

"(2)  NotwlthsUndlng  clauses  (A)  (11)  and 
(B )  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  if  a  State  has  an  effect 
a  program  of  State  aid  for  free  public  educa- 
tion for  any  fiscal  year,  which  program  was 
adopted  after  June  30,  1972,  and  Is  designed 
to  equalize  expenditures  for  free  public  edu- 
cation among  the  local  educational  agencies 
of  that  State,  payments  under  this  title. for 
any  fiscal  year  may  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  such  State  in  determining  the 
relative — 

"(A)  financial  resources  available  to  local 
educational  agencies  In  that  State;  and 

"(B)  financial  need  of  such  agencies  for 
the  provision  of  free  public  education  for 
children  served  by  such  agency. 
The  term  'equalize  expenditures'  shall  not 
be  construed  in  any  manner  adverse  to  a 
program  of  State  aid  for  free  public  educa- 
tion which  provides  for  taking  into  consider- 


ation the  additional  cost  of  providing  free 
public  education  for  particular  groups  or 
categories  of  pupils  in  meeting  the  special 
educational  needs  of  such  children  as  handi- 
capped children,  economically  disadvantaged, 
those  who  need  bUingual  education,  and 
gifted  and  talented  children. 

"(3)  The  terms  State  aid"  and  'equalize 
expenditures'  as  used  in  this  subsection  shall 
be  defined  by  the  Commissioner  by  regula- 
tion.". 

(3)  Section  7(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  thereof 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Pending  such  appropriation,  the  Commis- 
sioner is  authorized  to  expend  (without  re- 
gard for  subsections  (a)  and  (e)  of  section 
3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  665) ) 
from  any  funds  appropriated  to  the  Office  of 
Education  and  at  that  time  available  to  the 
Commissioner,  such  sums  sis  may  be  neces- 
sary for  providing  immediate  assistance  un- 
der this  section.  Expenditures  pursuant  to 
the  preceding  sentence  shall — 

"(1)  be  reported  by  the  Commissioner  to 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  and  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations and  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of 
the  Senate  within  thirty  days  of  the  ex- 
penditure; 

"(2)  be  reimbursed  from  the  appropria- 
tions authorized  by  the  first  sentence  of  this 
subsection. 

The  report  required  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  by  clause  (1)  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  constitute  a  budget 
«stimate  within  the  meaning  of  section  201 
(a)  (6)  of  the  Act  of  June  10,  1921  (31  U.S.C. 
11(a)(6)).". 

(b)(1)(A)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
paragraph (B),  the  amendments  made  by 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  effective  on  and  with  respect  to 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  beginning  on 
and  after  July  l,  1976,  and  the  amendments 
made  by  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  effective  upon  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(B)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Act  of  September 
30,  1966  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress) is  amended  by  striking  out  "July  1, 
1973"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "July  1, 
1976". 

(2)  (A)  (1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  unless  enacted  in  express  limi- 
tation of  this  subparagraph — 

(I)  in  the  case  of  any  local  educational 
agency  which  Is  entitled  to  a  payment  under 
section  3  of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1960 
(J>ubllc  Law  874,  Eighty-first  Congress)  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1978,  which 
constituted  an  amount  equal  to  not  less  than 
10  per  centimi  of  the  current  expenditures 
of  such  agency  for  such  fiscal  year,  the 
amount  paid  to  such  agency  pursuant  to 
such  Act  of  September  30,  1950.  for  any  fiscal 
year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1978.  on  the  basis 
of  the  entitlement  of  that  agency  under  such 
section  3,  shall  not  be  lees  than  90  per 
centiun  of  the  amount  paid  to  such  agency 
on  the  basis  of  such  entitlement  for  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year;  and 

(II)  in  the  case  of  any  other  local  educa- 
tional agency,  the  amount  so  paid  during  any 
fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1978,  shall 
not  be  less  than  80  per  centum  of  the  amount 
so  paid  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

In  the  case  of  any  local  educational  agency 
which  Is  eligible  prior  to  July  1,  1975,  for  a 
payment  under  section  3  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1960  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first 
Congress)  by  reason  of  (he  3  per  centum  re- 
quirement In  clause  (B)  of  section  3(c)  (2)  of 
such  Act,  as  In  effect  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  KUbsectlon  (a),  but  which  falls  to 
meet  such  requirement  in  any  fiscal  year 
ending  prior  to  July  1,  1977,  such  agency 
shall  continue  to  the  eligible  for  a  payment 


under  such  section  3  as  tB^  In  effect  for  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years.wut  the  payment 
under  such  section  during  tke  scond  of  such 
succeeding  fiscal  years  shaSoiot  exceed  50 
per  centiun  of  the  amount  of  the  payment 
such  agency  was  entitled  to  receive  during 
the  most  recent  fiscal  year  in  which  it  was 
so  eligible  by  reason  of  such  clause  (B) . 

(11)  Funds  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
for  making  payments  to  local  educational 
agencies  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  September  30, 
1950  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first  Congress), 
which  are  Increased  by  re&son  of  the  pro- 
visions of  division  (1)  shall,  to  the  extent  of 
any  such  Increase,  be  separate  from  funds 
appropriated  for  such  fiscal  year  for  payments 
pursuant  to  title  I  of  such  Act  which  are 
not  so  lncreas3d.  If,  for  any  flscalyear,  a  law 
making  appropriations  for  payments  pursu- 
ant to  such  title  I  is  enacted  and  such  law 
makes  no  express  provision  for  payments 
Increased  by  division  (1)  — 

(I)  all  funds  so  appropriated  shall  be  allo- 
cated and  paid  la.  accordance  with  section  5 
of  such  Act  of  September  30,  1950,  and  with- 
out regard  for  the  provisions  of  division  (1); 
and 

(II)  not  later  than  fifteen  days  after  the 
enactment  of  such  law.  the  Commissioner 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  and  on  Education  and  Labor 
of  the  House  of  Repreeentatlves  and  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  and  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate,  which  report 
shall  contain  a  stat«ment  detailing  the  dollar 
amounts  necessary  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  division  (1)  and  constitute  a  budg- 
et estimate  within  the  meaning  of  section 
201(a)(5)  of  the  Act  of  June  10.  1921  (31 
U.S.C.  11(a)(5)). 

(B)  In  the  case  of  any  local  educational 
agency  which  experiences  a  decrease  In  the 
number  of  children  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  under  section  3  of  the 
Act  of  September  1950  (Public  Law  874, 
Eighty-first  Congress)  of  10  per  centum  or 
more  of  such  number — 

(I)  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974,  or  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975; 
or 

(II)  during  the  period  beginning  July  1, 
1973,  and  ending  June  30,  1975; 

as  the  result  of  a  decrease  in,  or  cessation  of. 
Federal  activities  affecting  military  installa- 
tions In  the  United  States  announced  after 
April  16,  1973,  the  amount  of  the  payment 
to  which  such  agency  shall  be  entitled  under 
title  I  of  such  Act,  as  computed  under  section 
3  of  such  Act,  for  any  fis(»U  year  ending  prior 
to  July  1,  1978,  shall  not  be  less  than  90  per 
centum  of  the  amount  to  which  the  agency 
was  so  entitled  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.  The  provisions  of  this  subparagraph 
shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July  1,  1973, 
and  with  respect  to  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  and  such  provisions 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  enacted  before 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974.  Nothing  in  this  subparagraph 
shall  be  construed  to  decrease  the  amount 
of  the  payment  to  which  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  is  entitled  for  any  fiscal  year 
on  the  iMsls  of  entitlements  created  under 
section  3  ot  such  Act  of  September  30,  1950. 

(C)  During  the  first  fiscal  year  in  which 
the  amendments  made  by  subsection  (a)  are 
effective  and  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal 
years  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1978,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  determine  with  respect  to 
each  local  educational  agency  In  any  State 
the  number  of  children  who  were  In  aver- 
age dally  attendance  at  the  schools  of  such 
agency,  and  for  whom  such  agency  provided 
free  public  education,  during  such  fiscal  year, 
and  who,  while  in  attendance  at  such  schools 
resided  with  a  parent  employed  on  Federal 
property  in  a  State  or  In  a  county  other  than 
the  State  or  county,  as  the  case  may  be.  In 
which  the  school  district  of  such  agency  is 
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located  but  which  Is  situated  within  a  reason- 
able commuting  distance  from  the  school  dis- 
trict of  such  agency.  If  the  number  of  chil- 
dren determined  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence Is  equal  to  at  least  10  per  centum  of  the 
total  number  of  children  determined  with 
respect  to  such  agency  for  such  fiscal  year 
under  section  3(b)  of  the  Act  of  September 
30,  1960  (Public  Law  874.  Klghty-flrst  Con- 
gress), the  amount  to  which  such  agency 
shall  be  entitled  with  respect  to  a  number 
of  children  determined  under  such  section 
3(b)  for  such  fiscal  ye&r,  shall  not  be  less 
than  90  per  centum  of  the  amount  to  which 
such  agency  was  entitled  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  children  so  determined  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  as  computed  under  sec- 
tion 3  of  such  Act. 

KXTTKSION  OF  AtrrHOUTT  TO  RESTOHX  SCHOOL 
BUtLDDiCS      FOLLOWING      A       NATIOlfAL      DIS- 

ASTZH 

Sec.  204.  Section  18(a)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 23,  1960  (Public  Law  816,  Eighty- 
first  Congress),  is  amended  by  Inserting  be- 
fwe  the  last  sentence  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "For  the  purpose  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  the  phrase  'cost  of  construc- 
tion Incident  to  the  restoration  or  replace- 
ment of  the  school  facilities'  Includes  such 
additional  amounts  as  the  Commissioner  may 
approve  In  order  to  assure  that  the  facilities, 
as  restored  or  replaced,  wUl  afford  maximum 
protection  against  personal  Injuries  result- 
ing from  a  disaster.". 

DTJRATION  OF  PATKXNTS  xmOKX,  PITBLIC  LAW 
874.  EICHTT-FIXST  CONGRESS,  FOR  THE  EDUCA- 
TION   OF    INDIAN    CHILDREN 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Section  303(a)(1)  of  the  Act 
of  September  30,  i960  (Public  Law  874, 
Eighty-first  Congress) ,  as  added  by  the 
Indian  Education  Act,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "July  1,  1976"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "July  1,  1978,". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July  1,  1973. 

ENTITLEMENT  TO  PAYMENTS  WFTH  RESPECT  TO 
HIGH  CONCENTRATIONS  OF  CHILDREN  WHO  RE- 
SttE  ON  OR  WHOSE  PARENTS  ARE  EMPLOYED 
ON     FEDERAL     PROPERTY 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1960,  (Public  Law  874.  Elghty-firet 
Congress)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  thte  Act  (Including  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 6(c),  a  local  educational  agency  with 
respect  to  which  the  number  of  children  de- 
termined for  any  fiscal  year  under  subsection 
(a)  amounts  to  at  least  25  per  centum  of  the 
total  number  of  children  who  were  In  average 
daUy  attendance  at  the  schools  of  such 
agency  during  such  fiscal  year  and  for  whom 
such  agency  provided  -Tree  public  education 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  an  amount  equal 
to  100  per  centum  of  the  amounts  to  which 
such  agency  would  be  otherwise  entitled  un- 
der  this  Act.  The  provisions  of  section  6(c) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  local  educational 
agency  to  which  this  subsection  applies." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July  1,  1974. 
TITLE   m— ADULT   EDUCATION 

DEFINITION  OF  "COMMUNTrY  SCHOOL  PROGRAM" 

Sec.  301.  Section  303  of  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion Act  is  amended  by  ( 1 )  redesignating  sub- 
sections (e).  (f).  (g).  (h).  and  (1).  and  all 
references  thereto,  as  subsections  (f)  (g) 
(h),  (l),and  (J),  respectively,  and  (2)  insert-' 
ing  after  subsection  (d)  the  foUowlni?  new 
subsection:  ° 

"(e)  The  term  'community  school  pro- 
gnm-  Is  a  program  m  which  a  public  build- 
ing. Including  but  not  limited  to  pubMc  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school,  is  used  as  a 
cOTMaunlty  center  operated  In  conjunction 
with  other  groups  In  the  community  com- 
munity organizations,  and  local  governmen- 
tal agencies,  to  provide  educational,  recre- 
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atlonal,  cultural,  and  other  community  serv- 
ices for  the  conununlty  that  center  serves  In 
accordance  with  the  needs.  Interests,  and 
concerns  of  that  community.". 

DECRXASB  IN  MAXIMTTM  AMOUNT  TO  BE 
RESERVED  FOR  SPECIAL  PROJECTS 

Sec.  302.  Section  304  of  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "20  per 
centum"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "16 
per  centum". 

NEW  STATE  PLAN  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Section  308  of  the  Adult  Edu- 
cation Act  Is  amended  by  redesignating 
clauses  (6),  (7).  (8),  and  (9).  and  all  ref- 
erences thereto,  as  clauses  (8),  (9),  (10), 
and  (11),  respectively,  and  by  inserting  after 
clause  (5)  of  such  section  the  following  new 
clauses : 

"(6)  provide  for  cooperation  with  man- 
power development  and  training  programs 
and  occupational  education  programs; 

"(7)  provide  that  such  agency  will  make 
available  not  to  exceed  25  per  centum  of  the 
State's  allotment  for  programs  of  equiv- 
alency for  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a 
secondary  school;". 

(b)  Section  306(a)  (1)  of  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "adult 
population"  the  following:  ",  including  In- 
stitutionalized persons". 

SPECIAL  PROJECTS 

Sec.  304.  Section  309(b)  of  the  Adult  Edu- 
cation Act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  Inunediately  before  "local" 
the  following:  "State  educational  agencies,"; 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "Whenever  the  Commis- 
sioner makes  grants  to  local  educational 
agencies  or  other  public  and  private  non- 
profit agencies,  he  shall  establish  procedures 
under  which  the  appropriate  State  educa- 
tional agencies  will  be  given  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  offer  recommendations  to  the 
grant  recipient  and  to  submit  comments  to 
the  Commissioner.";  and 

(3)  Inserting  after  the  words  "television 
stations"  the  following:  "and  agencies  con- 
ducting community  school  programs". 

NATIONAL  CLEARINGHOUSE  ON  ADtTLT 
EDUCATION 

Sec.  306.  The  Adult  Education  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  sec- 
tion 309  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"NATIONAL  CLEARINGHOUSE  ON  ADXTLT 
EDUCATION 

"Sec.  309A.  The  Commissioner  shall  estab- 
lish or  designate  an  existing  agency  as  a  Na- 
tional Clearinghouse  on  Adult  Education, 
which  shall  obtain  and  disseminate  to  the 
public  Information  pertaining  to  the  edu- 
cation of  adults  and  adult  education  pro- 
grams, together  with  ways  of  coordinating 
adult  education  programs  with  manpower 
and  other  education  programs.  The  Commis- 
sioner Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  contracts 
with  public  agencies  or  private  organizations 
to  operate  the  cleerlnghouse  established  or 
designated  under  this  section". 

STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCILS 

Sbc.  306.  The  Adult  Education  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  after  sec- 
tion 310  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCILS 

"Sbc.  310A.  (a)  Any  Stete  which  receives 
assistance  under  this  title  may  establish  and 
maintain  a  State  advisory  council  which 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  or,  In 
the  case  of  a  State  In  which  members  of  the 
State  board  which  governs  the  State  educa- 
tion agencies  are  elected  (including  election 
by  the  State  legislature) ,  by  such  board. 

"(b)(1)  Such  a  State  advisory  council  shall 
Include  as  members  persons  who,  by  reason 
of  experience  or  training,  are  knowledgeable 
In  the  field  of  adult  education  or  who  are 
officials  of  the  State  educational  agency  or 


local  educational  agencies  of  that  State,  per- 
sons who  are  or  have  received  adult  educa- 
tional services,  and  persons  who  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  general  public. 

"(2)  Such  a  State  advisory  council.  In  ac- 
cordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner,  shall — 

"(A)  advise  the  Stata  educational  agency 
on  the  development  of,  and  policy  nxatters 
arising  In,  the  administration  of  the  State 
plan  approved  pursuant  to  section  306; 

"(B)  advise  with  respect  to  long-range 
planning  and  studies  to  evaluate  adult  edu- 
cational programs,  services,  and  activities 
assisted  under  this  Act;  and 

"(C)  prepare  and  submit  to  the  State 
educational  agency,  and  to  the  National 
Advisory  Council  for  Adult  Education  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  310,  an  annual  re- 
port of  its  recommendations,  accompanied  by 
such  additional  commenta  of  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  as  that  agency  deems 
appropriate. 

"(c)  Upon  the  appointment  of  any  such 
advisory  council  the  appointing  authority 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
Inform  the  Commission  of  the  establishment 
of,  and  membership  of.  Its  Stata  advisory 
council.  The  Commissioner  shall,  upon  re- 
ceiving such  Information,  certify  that  each 
such  council  is  In  compliance  with  the  mem- 
bership requirementa  set  forth  In  subsection 
(b)  (I)  of  this  section. 

"(d)  Each  such  Stata  advisory  council 
shall  meet  within  thirty  days  after  certlflca- 
Uon  has  been  accepted  by  the  Commissioner 
under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  and 
select  from  among  Its  membership  a  chair- 
man. The  time,  place,  and  manner  of  sub- 
sequent meetings  shall  be  provided  by  the 
rules  of  the  State  advisory  council,  except 
that  such  rules  shall  provide  that  each  such 
council  meet  at  least  four  times  each  year, 
including  at  least  one  meeting  at  which  the 
public  is  given  the  opportunity  to  express 
views  concerning  adult  education. 

"(e)  Each  such  State  advisory  council  is 
authorized  to  obtain  the  services  of  such 
professional,  technical,  and  clerical  personnel 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  carry 
out  their  functions  under  this  section." 

EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS;    TECHNICAL    AMENDMENTS 

Sec  307.  (a)  Section  313(a)  of  the  Adult 
Education   Act   Is  amended   by 

(1)  striking  out  "section  310"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "sections  310  and  314"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  after 
"June  30. 1971.";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  "June  30,  1973,"  the 
following:  "$150,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30.  1974,  and  June  30, 
1975,  «175,000,000  tar  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976.  and  $200,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1977  and 
June  30,  1978:  Provided,  That  granta  to' each 
State  for  this  program  shall  not  be  less 
than  granta  made  to  such  State  agencies  in 
fiscal  year  1973,". 

(b)  Section  314(d)  of  such  Act,  as  added 
by  section  431  of  Public  Law  92-318.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "two"  and  Inserting 
after  "years"  the  following:  "ending  prior  to 
July  1,  1978". 

AMENDMENTS    RELATING    TO    BILINCITAL 
EDUCATION 

&EC.  308.  (a)  Section  306 (a)  of  the  Adult 
Education  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (10)  of  such 
section,  by  redesignating  clause  (II),  and  all 
references  thereto,  as  clause  (12),  and  by 
adding  after  claxtse  (10)  the  following  clause: 

"(11)  provide  that  special  emphasis  be 
given  to  the  needs  of  persons  of  limited 
Kngllsh-speaklng  ability  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 703(a)  of  title  vn  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966),  by 
providing  bilingual  adult  education  programs 
In  which   Instruction  Is  given  In  both  the 
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native  language  of  such  person  and  In 
English,  carried  out  In  coordination  with 
programs  of  bilingual  education  assisted 
under  such  title  VII  and  bilingual  vocation- 
al education  programs  under  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963;  and" 

(b)(1)  Section  309(b)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  a  comma  and  "includ- 
ing methods  for  educating  persons  of  limited 
Engllsh-qieaking  ability"  Immediately  after 
"methods". 

(2)  Section  309(b)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  a  comma  and  "In- 
cluding education  for  persons  of  limited 
English-speaking  ability  Immediately  after 
"education". 

(3)  Section  311(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  a  comma  and  "Including  educa- 
tion for  persons  of  limited  English-speaking 
ability  in  which  instruction  is  given  in  both 
the  native  language  of  such  person  and  In 
English"  Immediately  after  "adult  educa- 
tion". 

EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Sec  309.  The  amendmenta  made  by  this 
title  shall  be  effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  except  that — 

(1)  the  amendmenta  made  by  section  307 
shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July  1,  1973; 
and 

(2)  the  amendmenta  made  by  sections  302, 
303.  and  308  shall  be  effective  on.  and  with 
respect  to  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning after,  June  30.  1974. 

■nTLE  IV— CONSOLIDATION,  SIMPLIFICA- 
TION, AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  AD- 
MINISTRA-nON  OP  EDUCA^nON  PRO- 
GRAMS 

SIMPLIFIED  STATE  APPLICATION 

Sec  401.  (a)  (1)  Section  421  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act,  and  all  references 
thereto,  is  redesignated  as  section  421A;  and 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
heading  of  part  C  of  such  Act  the  following 
new  section: 

"APPLICABILITY 

"Sec  421.  The  provisions  of  this  part  shall 
apply  to  any  program  for  which  the  Com- 
missioner ha^  administrative  responsibility, 
as  specified  by  law  or  by  delegation  of  au- 
thority pursuant  to  law.". 

(2)  Section  434  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (b)  thereof  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  (1)  (A)  In  the  case  of  any  State  which 
applies,  contracta.  or  submlta  a  plan,  for  par- 
ticipation In  any  applicable  program  In 
which  Federal  funds  are  made  available  for 
assistance  to  local  educational  agencies 
through,  or  under  the  supervision  of.  the 
State  educational  agency  of  that  State,  such 
State  shall  submit  to.  and  maintain  on  file 
with,  the  Commissioner  a  general  applica- 
tion meeting  the  requirementa  of  this  sub- 
section. Such  general  application  shall  be 
in  the  form  of  a  contractual  agreement  which 
(1)  provides  for  the  submission  by  the  State 
and  approval  by  the  Commissioner  of  an 
annual  program  plan  with  respect  to  the 
particular  programs  in  which  the  State  de- 
sires- to  participate  and  (U)  provides  assur- 
ances— 

"(I)  that  the  State  will,  through  Ita  State 
educational  agency,  provide  for  such  meth- 
ods of  administration  sis  are  necessary  for 
the  proper  and  efficient  administration  of 
the  programs  to  which  the  general  applica- 
tion applies; 

"(11)  that  the  State  will  make  provision 
for  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting 
procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure 
proper  disbursement  of,  and  accounting  for, 
Pederal  funds  paid  to  the  States  under  any 
applicable  program; 

"(ni)  that  the  State  will  make  provision 
for  making  such  reporta  as  the  Commissioner 
may  require  to  carry  out  his  functions; 


"(IV)  that  the  State  will  follow  such  poli- 
cies and  use  such  methods  and  practices  of 
administration  as  will  Insure  that  non-Fed- 
eral funds  will  not  be  supplanted  by  Federal 
funds;  and 

"(V)  that  the  State  wlU  submit  to,  toid 
have  approved  by,  the  Commissioner  an  an- 
nual program  plan  in  accordance  with  sub- 
paragraph (B). 

"(B)  The  annual  program  plan  submitted 
by  any  State  for  any  fiscal  year  with  respect 
to  any  program  to  which  this  paragraph  ap- 
plies Bhall-r- 

"(1)  be  prepared  and  administered  In  a 
manner  consistent  with  specific  State  plan 
requirementa  of  the  appropriate  applicable 
statutes  affecting  the  program  for  which  the 
annual  program  yplan  is  applicable; 

"(11)  set  forth  a  long-range  program  plan 
for  the  use  of  Federal  funds  under  such  pro- 
gram; 

"  ( 111 )  set  forth  a  statement  describing  the 
purposes  for  which  Federal  funds  will  be 
expended  during  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  annual  program  plan  is  submitted;  and 

"(iv)  comply  in  all  other  respecte  with  the 
specific  requirementa  of  the  appropriate  ap- 
plicable statutes. 

"(C)  In  carrying  out  the  Commissioner's 
functions  under  clauses  (11)  (III)  and  (11) 
(V)  of  subparagraph  (A),  the  Commissioner 
shall  require,  as  part  of  each  State's  annual 
program  plan  submitted  under  subparagraph 
( B ) ,  that  each  State  make  a  report  on  the 
uses  of  Federal  funds  in  that  State  under  the 
programs  to  which  this  subsection  applies. 
Such    report   shall — 

"(1)  describe  the  manner  In  which,  and 
the  purposes  for  which,  such  Federal  funds 
were  expended  In  that  State  during  the  pre- 
ceding two  fiscal  years; 

"(11)  describe  the  policies  and  procedures 
used,  during  such  fiscal  years,  by  the  State 
educational  agency  In  making  such  Federal 
funds  available  to  local  educational  agencies; 

"(ill)  Include  a  statistical  report  on  the 
children  sen'ed  or  affected  by  programs,  proj- 
ects, or  activities  assisted  with  such  Federal 
funds,  during  such  second  preceding  fiscal 
year,  and  the  manner  In  which  such  children 
were  served  or  affected; 

"(iv)  with  respect  to  such  second  preced- 
ing fiscal  year.  Include  a  compilation  of  re- 
porta from  the  local  educational  agencies  in 
that    State    which — 

"(I)  sets  forth  the  amount  of  such  Ped- 
eral funds  received  by  each  such  agency  and 
the  purposes  for  which  such  funds  were  ex- 
pended, and 

"(11)  Includes  such  data  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  make  the  report  described  In  clause 
(111):    and 

"(v)  be  made  reasonably  available  to  the 
public. 

"(2)  In  accordance  with  determinations 
and  regulations  of  the  Commissioner,  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  In  lieu 
of  comparable  requirementa  for  State  plans 
in  applicable  statutes  authorizing  appro- 
priations for  programs  to  which  paragraph 
(1)    applies. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  application  for  as- 
sistance under  any  applicable  program  to 
which  paragraph  (1)  does  not  apply  and 
with  respect  to  which  the  Commissioner  de- 
termines that  this  section  would  simplify 
the  administration  of  applicable  program, 
each  such  application  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Commissioner  at  such  time.  In  such  man- 
ner, and  containing  such  Information  as  the 
Commissioner  shall  prescribe  by  regulation 
and,  as  a  precondition  for  approval,  shall — 

"(A)  provide  for  such  methods  of  ad- 
ministration as  are  necessary  for  the  proper 
and  efllclent  administration  of  the  program 
or  project  for  which  application  Is  made; 

"(B)  make  provision  for  such  fiscal  control 
and  fund  accounting  proced Tires  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  prcqxr,  disbursement  of, 


and  accounting  for.  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  the  npplicatlon:  and 

"(C)  provide  for  making  such  reporta  as 
the  Commissioner  may  require  to  carry  out 
his  functions. 

"(c)(1)  Whenever  the  Commissioner, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  an  opportunity 
for  hearing,  finds  that  there  has  been  a 
failure,  by  any  recipient  of  funds  under 
any  applicable  program,  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  the  terms  to  which  such  recipient 
has  agreed  In  order  to  receive  such  funds, 
the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  recipient 
that  further  paymenta  will  not  be  made  to 
such  recipient  under  that  program  until  he 
Is  satisfied  that  such  recipient  no  longer 
falls  to  comply  with  such  terms.  Until  the 
Commissioner  te  so  satisfied,  no  further  pay- 
menta shall  be  made  to  such  recipient. 

"(2)  The  terms  of  any  application  for 
funds  under  any  applicable  program  shall 
constitute  a  contractual  agreement  between 
the  Commissioner  and  the  applicant.  Such 
agreement  shall  be  specifically  enforceable 
by  the  Commissioner  In  any  court  of  the 
United  States.  Nothing  In  this  paragraph 
shall  be  construed  (A)  to  deprive  either 
the  Commissioner  or  any  applicant  of  any 
remedy  otherwise  available  to  the  Commis- 
sioner or  to  an  applicant,  or  (B)  to  enlarge 
the  authority  of  the  Commissioner  to  make 
or  enforce  requirementa  or  conditions  for 
which  provision  Is  not  otherwise  made  by 
law. 

"(3)  If  the  Commissioner  finds  that  the 
enforcement  of  paragraph  (1)  would  defeat 
the  purposes  of  the  program  Involved  and 
that  enforcement  of  the  terms  to  which  the 
applicant  agreed  under  paragraph  (2)  would 
more  nearly  accomplish  such  purposes,  he 
shall  use  the  enforcement  procedure  In  para- 
graph (2)  in  lieu  of  withholding  paymenta 
under  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

"(d)(1)(A)  If  any  State  has  submitted 
an  application  for  funds  under  any  appli- 
cable program  under  which  appropriations 
for  such  program  are,  by  the  applicable 
statute,  allotted  or  apportioned  among  the 
States  or  under  which  the  State  (or  local 
educational  agencies  In  that  Statie)  Is  en- 
titled to  a  portion  of  an  appropriation  there- 
for and  the  Commissioner  disapproves  such 
application,  or  If  the  Commissioner  with- 
holds paymenta  to  a  State  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (c),  that  State  shall  be 
entitled  to  Judicial  review  of  the  actions  of 
the  Commissioner  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  palfligraph. 

"(B)  (I)  If  any  State,  under  circumstances 
qualifying  for  Judicial  review  under  this 
paragraph,  desires  Judicial  review  of  the 
Commissioner's  action,  such  State  msy, 
within  sixty  days  of  such  action,  file  with 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
circuit  In  which  such  State  Is  located  a 
petition  for  review  of  such  action.  A  copy 
of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  trans- 
mitted by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Com- 
missioner. The  Commissioner  thereupon 
shall  file  In  the  circuit  court  the  record  of 
the  proceedings  on  which  he  based  the 
action  brought  under  this  division,  as  pro- 
vided In  section  2112  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

"(11)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, If  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the 
court  the  record  of  the  further  proceedings. 
Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall 
likewise  bo  conclusive  If  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence. 

"(Ill)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
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Mt  It  Mlde.  in  wtaol*  or  In  part.  The  Judgment 
of  tb«  court  tbAll  b«  cubject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  8t*tee  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion laM  of  title  38.  United  States  Code. 

"(3)  (A)  In  the  case  of  any  applicable  pro- 
gram under  which  local  educational  agen- 
cies receive  Federal  funds  through  State  ed- 
ucational agencies,  actions  of  such  State 
agencies  with  respect  to  the  approval  of  ap- 
plications of  local  educational  agencies  and 
with  respect  to  SUte  administration  of  such 
program  shall  be  subject  to  administrative 
review  by  the  Commlaaloner.  The  Commis- 
sioner shall,  by  regulation,  establUh  proce- 
dures for  administrative  review  of  State  ed- 
ucational agency  actlona  to  which  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  applies. 

"(B)  Any  local  educational  agency  which 
la  dtasatufled  with  an  administrative  re- 
view under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  qualify 
for.  and  be  entitled  to,  Judicial  review  un- 
der subparagraph  (B)  of  paragrftth  (1)  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  such  ageacy  were  a 
SUte. 

"(3)  Any  person  or  agency  who  la  ag- 
grieved by  any  action  or  failure  of  action  by 
the  Commissioner  (or  by  any  person  or 
agency  acting  for  the  CommUsloner)  under 
any  applicable  program  shall  be  entitled  to 
an  administrative  review  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  such  action  or  failure  of  action.  The 
Commissioner  shall,  by  regulation,  estab- 
lish procedures  for  administrative  review  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence. 

"(e)  For  the  piirposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'application'  includes — 

"  ( 1 )   an  application  for  a  grant: 

"(3)   an  offer  to  make  a  contract: 

"(3)  a  State  plan  for  the  admlnlatratlon 
of  an  applicable  program; 

"(4)  State  assurances  with  respect  to  the 
administration  of  such  a  program:  and 

"(6)  any  other  methods  for  seeking  Pted- 
eral  funds  from  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation: 

under  which  an  agency,  institution,  organi- 
zation, or  other  organized  entity  may  become 
the  recipient  of  Federal  funds." 

(b)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  sub- 
sectKm  (a)  shall  be  effective  on  and  after 
July  1,1974.  "  ~M>r 

(3)  Nothing  in  the  amendment  noade  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  construed  to  affect 
the  applicability  of  chapter  6  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  to  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion or  actions  by  the  C<Mnmtssloner. 

COtTBOUPATIOy  AifP  SnCFLmCATION   0»  BTATE- 

aoMiNuiKasD  B>ucA'noN  paoGRAics 
See.  402.   (a)(1)   It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
section  to  consolidate  and  simplify  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  proems  authorized  by— 

(A)  title  n  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1966; 

(B)  title  m  of  such  Act.  except  section 
308  thereof; 

(C)  title  V  of  such  Act; 

(D)  title  m  of  the  National  Defense  Ed- 
ucatloQ  Act  of  1958; 

(E)  title  V  of  such  Act;  and 

(P)  subpart  2  of  part  B  of  the  Education 
Professions  Development  Act. 

(3)  The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of   1965  is  amended   by  Inserting 
after  title  V  the  following  new  title: 
"TITLE  VI— ASSISTTANCE  TO  THE  STATES 
FOR      SUPPLEMENTAL.       AUXILIARY 
AND       SUPPORTIVE       EDUCATTONAL 
SERVICES 

"sTATXicnrT  OF  puaposx 
"Sk:.  601.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
title  to  make  flnazicUl  assistance  available 
to  the  States  In  order  to  enable  them  with 
such  assistance  and  with  other  resources 
avaUable  to  the  States  to  provide  supple- 
mental, auzlUary,  and  supportive  educa- 
tional services  for  children  who  are  In  at- 
tendance at  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  the  States. 
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"(b)  In  order  to  achieve  the  purpose  set 
forth  In  subsection  (a),  the  Commissioner 
sbaU,  during  the  period  beginning  July  1, 
1974.  and  ending  June  30.  1978,  carry  out  a 
program  of  financial  asslsUnce  to  the  States 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

"OaaKTS  TO  aTATIS 

"Sw.  003.  (a)(1)  Kaoh  SUte  shall  be  en- 
titled, under  this  title  for  any  flsoal  year 
ending  prior  to  July  I.  1978.  to  the  sum  of— 
"(A)  an  amount  which  equals  the  amount 
exp>ended  in  that  State  from  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1973  for  title  U  of  this 
Act: 

"(B)  an  amount  whlclvequals  the  amount 
expended  in  that  State  frotfi  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1969  for  title  Ul  of  this 
Aot; 

"(C)  an  amount  which  equals  the  amount 
expended  In  that  state  from  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1969  for  title  V  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1968;  and 

"(D)  an  amount  which  equals  the  amount 
expended  in  that  State  from  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1973  for  part  A  of  title  III 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958. 

"(3)  (A)  In  addition  to  the  entitlements 
created  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  except  as  Is 
provided  otherwise  In  this  title,  the  amount 
to  which  a  State  shall  be  entitled  under  this 
title  and  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act  for  any  fiscal  year  shall,  subject  to  sub- 
paragraph (C).  be  equal  to  the  sum  of 
amounts  determined  under  the  following 
divisions: 

"(i)  The  Commissioner  shall  determine 
with  respect  to  that  State  the  product  of  •M 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  children  who 
are  in  attendance  at  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  in  the  State. 

"(11)    The    Commissioner    shall    determine 
with  respect  to  that  State  the  product  of — 
"(I)   10  per  centimn  of  the  average  per  pu- 
pil expenditure  In  that  State, 
multiplied  by — 

"(H)  the  number  of  children  in  that  State 
who  are  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  and 
are  in  families  having  an  annual  Income 
which  does  not  exceed  (3,000. 

(Ul)  The  Commissioner  shall  determine 
with  respect  to  that  State  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  8200.000.000  as  the 
product  of — 

"(1)  the  nvmiber  of  children  coimted  In 
that  State  under  division  (1), 
multiplied  by — 

"(II)   that  State's  allotment  ratio, 
bears  to  the  corresponding  products  for  all 
the  States,  which  allotment  ratio  shall  be 
100  per  centum  less  the  product  of — 

"(a)   60  per  centum, 
multiplied  by — 

"(ff)  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the 
income  per  child  In  such  State  by  the  In- 
come per  child  for  all  the  States, 
except  tliat  the  allotment  ratio  shall,  in  no 
case,  be  less  than  40  per  centum  nor  more 
than  60  per  centum. 

"(B)  (1)  The  Commissioner  shall  make  de- 
terminations under  divisions  (1)  and  sub- 
paragraph (A)  on  basis  of  the  most  recent 
satisfactory  data  available  to  him. 

"(U)  The  Conunlssloner  shall  make  deter- 
minations under  division  (11)  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  relating  to  the  number  of  chil- 
dren from  families  having  an  annual  Income 
of  less  than  $3,000.  on  the  basis  of  the  most 
recent  satisfactory  data  avaUable  to  him 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

"(Ul)  (I)  For  the  purposes  of  division  (Ul) 
of  subparagraph  (A) ,  the  Commissioner  shall 
promulgate  aUotment  ratios  between  July  1 
and  August  31  of  each  even-numbered  year 
beginning  with  calendar  year  1974  on  the 
basis  of  the  average  of  the  income*  per  chUd 
for  the  States  for  the  three  moat  recent  con- 
secutive years  for  which  satisfactory  data  are 
avaUable  from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 


Saoh  such  promulgation  aball  be  conclusive 
for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  such  promulgation. 

"(II)  For  the  purposes  of  division  (Ul)  of 
subparagraph  (A)  and  subdivision  (I)  of  this 
division,  the  term  'income  per  child'  for  any 
State  means  the  total  personal  Income  for 
the  SUte  divided  by  the  number  of  chUdren 
oounud  under  division  (l)  of  subpara- 
graph (A). 

"(C)  If  the  aggregaU  of  the  products  de- 
termined with  respect  to  all  SUtes  for  any 
fiscal  year  under  either  dlvUion  (i)  or  (ii)  of 
subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (3)  is  in  ex- 
cess of  1300.000.000  the  products  of  all  of  the 
States  determined  under  such  division  shall 
be  reduced  raUbly  untU  such  aggregate  does 
not  exceed  such  amount. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  amount  of  the 
grant  to  which  each  State  is  entitled  under 
subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year,  each  SUte 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  grant  for  the  purposes 
of  section  604  for  that  fiscal  year.  The 
amount  of  such  grant  shall  be  equal  to  :0 
per  centum  of  the  amount  to  which  such 
SUte  Is  entitled  under  subsection  (a)  or 
$1,000,000,  whichever  is  greater. 

"(c)(1)  For  the  purposes  of  subsections 
(a)  and  (b),  the  term  'SUte'  means  the  fifty 
SUtes  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(2)  The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
shall  each  be  entitled  for  any  fiscal  year  to  a 
grant  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
amount  of  which  grant  for  any  fiscal  year 
shaU  be  the  amount  which  the  Commissioner 
determines  to  be  needed  by  the  children  and 
SUte  educational  agencies  in  such  Jurisdic- 
tion for  that  fiscal  year.  Hie  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  to  which  the  Jurisdictions  subject 
to  this  subsection  shall  be  entitled  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  3  per  centimi  of 
the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  to  which  the 
SUtes  are  entitled  under  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  for  that  fiscal  year.  Ninety  per 
centum  of  the  amount  granted  to  each  Juris- 
diction under  this  paragraph  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  avaUable  to  such  Jurisdiction  on  the 
basis  of  an  entitlement  established  by  sub- 
section (a) ;  and  10  per  centum  thereof  shaU 
be  deemed  to  be  available  thereto  on  the 
basis  of  an  entitlement  created  under  subsec- 
tion (b). 

"ITSB8  or  m>EBAL  FTTNDS  BT  LOCAL  EDUCATIONAI. 
AOXNCIX8 

"Sac.  603.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  on 
the  basis  of  entitlemente  established  by  sec- 
tion 602(a)  shall  be  avaUable  to  the  SUtes 
for  grants  to  local  educational  agencies  for 
the  purposes  set  forth  In  subsection  (b),  and 
In  the  amounU  for  which  provision  is  made 
In  subsection  (c) ,  In  accordance  with  agree- 
ments between  the  States  and  the  Commis- 
sioner meeting  the  rqulrements  of  section 
606  and  of  section  434  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act. 

(b)  Except  as  is  provided  In  section  604, 
the  purposes  for  which  funds  ^proprlated 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title  may  be  used 
are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  provUlon  of  school  library  re- 
sources, textbooks,  and  other  printed  and 
published  instructional  materials  for  the 
use  of  chUdren  and  teachers  In  elementary 
and  secondary  schools. 

(2)  The  development,  establishment,  and 
operation  of  exemplary  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  educational  programs. 

(8)  The  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  programs  of  testUig.  guidance,  and 
counseling  for  chUdren  In  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

(4)  The  provision  of  instructional  equip- 
ment (including  laboratory  and  other  special 
equipment.  Including  audiovisual  materials 
and  equipment  suitable  for  use  in  providing 
education  In  academic  subjects)  for  use  by 
children  and  teachers  In  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools. 
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(B)  Programs  conducted  by  local  educa- 
tional agencies  to  provide  In-service  training 
for  persona  for  Uacblng  In  clementarj  and 
secondary  schools. 

(o)(l)  Funds  avaUable  to  a  SUte  under 
this  title  baaed  upon  entltlemenU  esUb- 
Uahed  under  section  e03(a)  (l)  shaU  be  ex- 
pended by  that  State  in  any  fiscal  year  end- 
ing prior  to  July  1, 1978,  so  that — 

(A)  each  BtaU  sball  make  avaUable  for 
expenditure  for  the  purpose  of  clause  ( 1 )  of 
subsection  (b)  an  amount  which  at  least 
equals  the  amount  expended  In  that  StaU 
from  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1973 
for  title  II  of  this  Act; 

(B)  each  StaU  shall  make  available  for 
expenditure  for  the  purpose  of  clause  (3)  of 
subsection  (b)  an  amount  which  at  least 
equals  the  amount  expended  In  that  SUU 
from  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1969 
for  title  III  of  this  Act,  of  which  amount 
not  less  than  16  per  centum  shall  be  ex- 
pended for.  special  proJecU  for  handicapped 
ChUdren; 

"(C)  each  State  shall  make  avaUable  for 
expenditure  for  the  purpose  of  clause  (3)  of 
subsection  (b)  an  amount  which  at  least 
equals  the  amount  expended  in  that  StaU 
from  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1969 
for  title  V  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1968;  and 

"(D)  each  StaU  shall  make  avaUable  for 
expenditure  to  pay  not  more  than  60  per 
oentima  of  the  cost  of  proJecU  for  the  pur- 
pose of  clause  (4)  of  subsection  (b)  an 
amount  which  at  least  equals  the  amount 
expended  in  that  State  from  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1973  for  part  A  of  title 
m  (other  than  expenditures  for  section  303 
(a)  (6) )   of  the  National  Defense  Education 

"(3)  The  funds  available  to  a  StaU  under 
this  title  for  any  fiscal  year,  in  excess  of  the 
amounte  required  for  entitlements  under 
section  603(a)  (1),  shaU  be  expended  by  that 
SUU  for  the  purpoees  set  forth  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  In  such  amounU.  deUrmlned  by  the 
SUU  educational  agency  of  that  SUU.  as 
wlU  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  chUdren  of 
that  StaU  with  respect  to  such  purpoees. 

"VKSa   or   TUtTDB   BT    STATE   KDUCATIONAL 
ACENCm 

"Sec.  604.  (a)  Funds  approprlaUd  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  on 
the  basis  of  entitlement  esUbllshed  by  sec- 
tion 602(b)  shall  be  avaUable  to  the  SUUs. 
in  accordance  with  agreemenU  between  the 
SUtes  and  the  Commissioner  meeting  the 
requlremenU  of  section  605  and  of  section 
434  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act, 
for  the  following  purposes: 

"(1)  Strengthening  the  leadership  re- 
soiirces  of  StaU  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies and  the  esUbllshment  and  improvetnent 
of  programs  and  proJecU  designed  to  Iden- 
tify the  educational  needs  of  children  In  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  and  to  de- 
vise educational  programs  to  meet  those 
needs. 

"(3)  The  expansion  and  Improvement  of 
supervisory  and  related  services  In  academic 
subJecU  In  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

"(3)  The  proper  and  efficient  administra- 
tion of  the  activities  conducted  with  such 
funds  as  may  be  avaUable  under  this  title 
for  the  purpoees  set  forth  in  section  603. 

"(b)  Funds  available  to  a  SUU  for  the 
purposes  set  forth  In  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  used  by  such  StaU  for  such  purposes  in 
such  amounte,  deUrmlned  by  the  SUU  edu- 
cational agency  of  such  SUU.  as  will  best 
achieve  the  purpoeee  of  this  section,  except 
that  no  SUU  shall  use  an  amount  for  the 
purpose  set  forth  In  clause  (3)  of  aubaectlon 
(a)  which  exceeds  6  per  oentiun  of  the 
amount  expended  by  that  SUU  from  the 
funds  avaUable  to  that  SUU  under  this 
title  tor  the  purposes  set  forth  In  aaotton 
608. 


"AOKSBkCENTB   WTTM   STATES 

"Bec.  606.  (a)  Any  SUU,  having  in  effect 
for  any  fiscal  year  an  application  under  sec- 
tion 434  of  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act,  which  desires  to  receive  a  grant  under 
this  title  shall  come  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Commissioner  respecting  the  participa- 
tion of  that  SUU  in  the  program  authorlsad 
by  this  title.  Kaoh  such  agreement  shall  pro- 
vide that— 

"(1)  the  StaU  wUl  insure  that  all  children 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in 
the  SUU  receive  the  maUrlals  and  services 
described  In  clauses  (1)  through  (6)  of  sec- 
tion 603(b)  to  the  extent  that  such  children 
have  a  need  for  such  maUrlals  and  services; 
and 

"(3)  the  Commissioner  will  receive  and  re- 
view an  annual  program  plan  developed  by 
the  SUU  wiilch  will  carry  out  the  provision 
to  which  the  StaU  has  agreed  pursuant  to 
clause  ( 1 ) . 

"(b)  If,  for  any  fiscal  year,  a  SUU  submlU 
to  the  Commissioner  an  offer  of  an  agree- 
ment meeting  the  approprlaU  requlremenU 
for  such  fiscal  year  of  subsection  (a),  the 
Commissioner  shall  accept  such  offer  and 
adhere  to,  and  comply  with,  such  Federal 
obligations  as  may  arise  out  of  such  agree- 
ment, including  obligations  Imposed  by.  or 
under  the  provisions  of,  this  title  and  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act  relevant  to 
s\}ch  agreement. 

"(c)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  make 
avaUable  and  pay  to  each  SUU  with  which 
he  has  come  into  an  agreement  under  this 
section  for  each  fiscal  year  an  amount  eqtial 
to  the  amount  expended  by  that  SUU  In 
carr3rlng  out  such  an  agreement  except  that, 
with  respect  to  the  requirement  of  claxise 
(1)  of  subsection  (a) ,  such  amount  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  to  which  that  SUU  la 
entitled,  as  deUrmlned  vmder  section  602(a) . 

"(2)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  each 
such  StaU  the  amount  to  which  such  SUte 
Is  entitled  as  determined  under  section  602 
(b). 

"PARTICIPATION     OF     CHILOREN     IN     NOKFTJBUC 
SCHOOLS 

"Sec.  606.  (a)  Each  local  educational 
agency  which  receive  funds  under  this  title 
for  the  purposes  set  forth  In  section  603(a) 
shall  Insure  that,  to  the  extent  consistent 
with  the  number  of  chUdren  In  the  school 
district  of  such  agency  who  (1)  are  enroUed 
in  private  nonprofit  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools,  which  are  free  from  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national 
origin,  and  (2)  are  In  need  of  the  materials, 
equipment,  or  services  for  which  such  f\m.ds 
are  expended,  such  agency  will,  after  con- 
stUUtlon  with  the  appropriate  private  school 
officials,  provide,  on  an  equitable  basis,  for 
the  benefit  of  such  chUdren,  such  mate- 
rials, equipment,  or  services. 

"(b)  The  control  and  supervision  of,  and 
title  to,  all  materials,  equipment,  or  services 
made  available  for  the  benefit  of  chUdren  In 
private  nonprofit  schools  under  this  section 
shall  be.  and  remain  In.  a  public  agency. 

"(c)  (1)  In  any  SUte  which  has  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Commissioner  under  this 
title  and  In  which  no  SUte  agency  is  au- 
thorized by  law  to  provide,  or  in  which  there 
is  a  substantial  faUure  to  provide,  such  ma- 
terials, equipment,  and  services  as  are  au- 
thorized by  this  title  for  chUdren  enrolled  In 
any  one  or  more  private  nonprofit  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  schools,  described  In 
clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a),  of  such  SUU 
In  the  area  or  areas  served  pursuant  to  such 
agreement,  the  Commissioner  shall  arrange 
for  the  provision,  on  an  equlUble  basis,  of 
such  maUrlals.  equipment,  and  services  and 
shall  pay  the  coe1«  thereof  for  any  fiscal  year 
out  of  that  SUU's  entitlement.  The  Com- 
missioner may  arrange  for  making  such  ma- 
terials,   equipment,    and    services    available 


through  contracte  with  institutions  of  higher 
education,  or  other  compeunt  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions or  organizations. 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  take  ac- 
tion under  subsection  (c)  with  respect  to 
any  StaU  educational  agency  without  first 
affording  such  agency  and  other  Interested 
parties  notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing. Such  notice  shall  be  given  not  less  tt.an 
sixty  days  prior  to  any  final  action  of  the 
Commissioner  under  such  subsection.  If  the 
Commissioner  determines  that  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (c)  apply  to  a  substan- 
tial number  of  chUdren  who  are  in  attend- 
ance at  prlvaU  schools,  he  shall  proceed  as 
required  under  such  subsection.  If  the  SUU 
educational  agency  Is  dLssatlsfled  with  the 
action  of  the  Commissioner  under  subsec- 
tion (c),  such  agency  shall  qualify  for  Judi- 
cial review  of  the  Commissioner's  action. 
If  any  StaU  educational  agency  desires  Ju- 
dicial review  under  subsection  (c)  or  this 
subsection,  such  agency  shall,  within  sixty 
days  afUr  such  action,  file  with  the  United 
SUtes  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  circuit  in 
which  such  SUU  is  located  a  petition  for 
review  of  such  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  to  the  Commissioner.  The  Com- 
missioner thereupon  shall  file  In  the  court 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he 
based  his  action,  as  provided  In  section  3113 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  The  court 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  action  of 
the  Commissioner  or  to  set  It  aside,  in  whole 
or  In  part.  The  Judgment  of  the  court  shall 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  SUtes  upon  certiorari  or  certi- 
fication as  provided  in  section  1364  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code.". 

(3)  (A)  Unless  the  sums  appropriated  for 
title  VI  of  the  ElemenUry  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  for  any  fiscal  year  end- 
ing afUr  June  30,  1974,  are  made  avaUable 
for  expenditure  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
such  fiscal  year  and  exceed  the  aggregaU  of 
the  amounts  for  which  provision  Is  made  In 
subparagraph  (B),  the  aggregaU  of  the 
amounU  appropriated  under  any  authority 
for  the  purpoees  set  forth  In  sections  603  and 
604  of  such  Act  for  any  such  fiscal  year  shall 
be  allotted  among  and  used  by  the  SUtes  as 
provided  In  subparagraph  (B) . 

(B)  (1)  (I)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  yeeir  to  which  subparagraph  (A) 
applies,  the  following  amounts  shall  be  al- 
lotted among  the  SUUs  and  used  by  the 
SUtee  In  accordance  with  title  n  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965: 

Amount 
SUU:  in  dollars 

Alabama $1,559,868 

Alaska 146,845 

Arizona     811,810 

Arkansas     831,316 

CaUfomla     8,352.777 

Colorado 983.010 

Connecticut     1.284.204 

Delaware     248,627 

Florida    2,689.633 

Georgia     2,046,131 

Hawaii     340,947 

Idaho     - 333,636 

lUlnoU     4,781.990 

Indiana 2.816.188 

Iowa    1.240.768 

Kansas    965.697 

Kentucky     - 1.410.076 

Louisiana     1,738,766 

Maine    433.632 

Maryland      1,736,071 

MassachusetU     2,361,463 

Michigan      — _     4,093,188 

MlnneeoU    1,755.966 

Mississippi      1.060.836 

Missouri      1.976,916 

Montana     827,988 
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Nebraska $647,824 

Nevada    211,283 

New     Hampshire 315,917 

New    Jersey 3,  003,  713 

New     Mexico 517,827 

New     York 7,284,263 

North     Carolina 2,211,270 

North  Dakota 209,760 

Ohio 4,712,726 

Oklahoma    1,069,711 

Oregon 892.645 

Pennsylvania 4,887,781 

Rhode  Island 374,697 

South  Carolina 1,203,411 

South  Dakota 312.248 

Tennessee 1,674.463 

Texas   „.  6,017,276 

Utah 522,001 

Vermont    195,898 

Virginia 2,002,655 

Washington    ._, 1,470,947 

West  Virginia 739.358 

Wisconsin 2,009,729 

Wyoming    163,  ?16 

District  of  Columbia 274,960 

(11)  In  addition  to  the  sums  allocated  pur- 
suant to  subdivision  (I),  the  Commissioner 
shall  allot  an  amount  equal  to  3  per  centum 
of  the  amonut  allotted  under  such  subdi- 
vision to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Triist  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
In  accordance  with  their  respective  needs  for 
assistance  under  such  title  n. 

(11)  (I)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  for  any 
ascal  year  to  which  subparagraph  (A)  ap- 
plies, the  following  amounts  shall  be  allotted 
among  the  States  and  used  by  the  States  In 
accordance  with  title  HI  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966: 

Amount 

State:  In  dollars 

Alabama 82,  450,  833 

Alaska  639,  28O 

Arizona .. 1,426.527 

Arkansas    1,484.304 

California     12,666.220 

Colorado   1,671.536 

Connecticut    . 2, 120,  290 

Delaware    681.242 

Florida    4.339.859 

Georgia 3,  ie9,  830 

HawaU     809, 635 

Idaho    787  301 

nunoto    7,245,331 

Indiana 3,  sgo,  128 

Iow»  — 2,029,559 

Kansas    1,665,216 

Kentucky 2,269.689 

Louisiana   2.  645,  135 

Maine    938.850 

Maryland    2.730,929 

Massachusetts    3,  743,  053 

Michigan    6,030,437 

Minnesota    2,  709, 065 

Mississippi 1,727.477 

Mlsso\irl    ■ 8,147,632 

Montana    773, 630 

Nebraska 1,299.514 

Nevada    638,257 

New    Hampshire 733  053 

New  Jersey. 4.69o!277 

New  Mexico 1,002.884 

New    York _  11,323.850 

North  Carolina 3.447.794 

North  Dakota '  731]  394 

Ohio 7,  048!  099 

Oklahoma 1,834,481 

Oregon Jl  l!  676!  712 

Pennsylvania 7,538.447 

Rhode    Island 885!  682 

South  Carolina i_  934'  924 

South  Dakota III  '  769!  490 

Tennessee 3,687.034 

Texas 7,444.141 

Utah 1,018,491 

Vermont    614.785 

Virginia 8,167,360 

Washington   2.874,519 

West  Virginia 1,868,764 


Wisconsin _  $3,089,459 

Wyoming 552,612 

District  of  Columbia 760, 659 

(II)  In  addition  to  the  sums  allocated  pur- 
suant to  subdivision  (I)  the  Commissioner 
shall  allot  an  amount  equal  to  3  per  centum 
of  the  amount  allotted  under  such  subdivi- 
sion to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands in  accordance  with  their  respective 
needs  for  assistance  under  such  title  in. 

(ill)  (I)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  to  which  subparagraph  (A)  ap- 
plies, the  following  amounts  shall  be  allotted 
among  the  States  and  used  by  the  States 
in  accordance  with  part  A  of  title  V  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965: 

,  Amotmt 
in  dollars 

-  $668,444 

271,793 

411,396 

415,491 

1,994,554 

447. 338 

610.571 

293. 161 

805, 628 

670, 321 

312,643 

-- 310.987 

1,244.899 

727,227 

501,460 

441,600 

536,997 

606,002 

332,001 

605,  226 

734.630 

1.100.292 

609.613 

463.675 

656,000 

309,822 

376,969 

286,321 

307,288 

871,666 

349.677 

1,770,229 

705,200 

302,426 

1,230,358 

465,540 

428.367 

1,267.109 

- 319,628 

493,609 

306.618 

592.502 

1,294.296 

350.553 

282,091 

661,403 

549,  "76 

396.  186 

662.888 

273.161 

298,689 


State: 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas  

California 

Colorado 

(Connecticut    

Delaware    

Florida    

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho  

Illinois    

Indiana 

Iowa    

Kansas    

Kentucky  

Louisiana ... 

Maine    

Maryland   

Massachusetts 

Michigan    

Minnesota    

Mississippi 

Missouri   

Montana 

Nebraska    

Nevada    

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Utah i 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington   

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia. 


(11)  In  addition  to  the  sums  allocated 
pursuant  to  subdivision  (I),  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  allot  an  amoxint  equal  to  3  per 
centtam  of  the  amoimt  allotted  under  such 
subdivision  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands  In  accordance  with  their  respec- 
tive needs  for  assistance  under  such  title  V. 

(iv)  (I)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  to  which  subparagraph  (A)  ap- 
plies, the  following  amounts  shaU  be  allotted 
among  the  States  and  used  by  the  States  in 
accordance  with  part  A  of  title  m  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958: 

State :  it  mount  in  dolUtra 

Alabama .31, 101, 809 

Alaska  79,031 


Arizona   $502,657 

Arkansas 680,268 

California  _ 3,686,803 

Colorado 666,321 

Connecticut ._      495  980 

Delaware 2       123!984 

Florida 1,440.346 

Georgia 1,306,369 

Hawaii 170,881 

Idaho 223,805 

IlUnois 2, 143,  425 

Indiana 1,283,029 

Iowa 701,626 

Kansas __       627,751 

Kentucky   928,648 

Louisiana 1,213,089 

Maine 273,663 

Maryland , 860.960 

Massachusetts 1.034.598 

Michigan    2,147.269 

Minnesota 1,  015,  956 

Mississippi   767,492 

Missouri 1,090,434 

Montana 211,646 

Nebraska 364,475 

Nevada _  95,336 

New    Hampshire 177  672 

New  Jersey ~_    i_  263!  818 

New  Mexico 359  750 

New  York 2,707.972 

North  Carolina 1,439,956 

North  Dakota 199  767 

Ohio 2,  538!  891 

Oklahoma 646,748 

Oregon I         48?!  492 

Pennsylvania 2,484.003 

Rhode  Island '  173!  224 

South  Carolina H         860!  307 

South  Dakota I         208!  617 

Tennessee 1.094!  698 

Texas 3.087.180 

Utah _         363.341 

Vermont  117  957 

Virginia '_     1,171!  737 

Washington 760,381 

West  Virginia 491  519 

Wisconsin 1,164,598 

Wyoming 93,351 

District  of  Columbia 93,  i64 

(II)  In  addition  to  the  sums  allocated 
pursuant  to  subdivision  (I),  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  allot  an  amount  equal  to  3  per 
centum  of  the  amount  aUotted  under  such 
subdivision  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  In  accordance  with  their  respective 
needs  for  assistance  under  such  title  m. 

(C)  If  the  sums  appropriated  for  title  VI 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  to  any  fiscal  year  exceed  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  amounts  for  which  provision 
Is  made  in  subparagraph  (B)  and  are  avail- 
able for  expenditure  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  any  fiscal  year  no  funds  may  be  appro- 
priated under  any  authority  listed  in  para- 
graph (1)  for  that  fiscal  year. 

(4)  The  allotment  ratios  promulgated  pur- 
suant to  section  602(a)  (2)  (B)  (ill)  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  for  the  year  1974  shall  apply  to  section 
602(a)  (2)  (A)  (ill)  of  such  Act  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  80,  1974. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by,  and  the 
provisions  of,  subsection  (a)  shall  be  effective 
on  and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
thU  Act. 

CONSOLIDATION    OT   CXBTAIN   rKDZRALLT 
OPKKATXD  ■OtTCATTON  PBOGHAM8 

Ssc.  403.  (a)(1)  The  Act  of  July  26,  1064 
(Public  Law  631) ,  (Eighty-third  Congreae)  is 
amended  by  strlfclng  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  and  inserting  in  lieu  therwof  the 
foUowlng:  "That  this  Act  may  be  cited  aa 
the  'Special  Projects  Act". 

"FTTtPOSI 

"8«c.  3.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
authorize  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Commis- 
sioner') to  carry  out  special  projects — 
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"(1)  to  experiment  with  new  educational 
and  administrative  methods,  techniques,  and 
practices; 

"(2)  to  meet  special  or  unique  education 
needs  or  problems;    and 

■•(3)  to  place  special  emphasis  on  national 
education  priorities. 

"CONT«ACnN0    ADTHOaiTT 

"Ssc.  3.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized, during  the  period  beginning  July  1, 
1975,  and  ending  June  30.  1978,  to  make  con- 
tracts with  public  and  private  agencies,  or- 
ganizations, associations,  institutions,  and 
with  Individuals  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  as  set  forth  in  section 
2. 

"(b)  In  exercising  his  authority  under  this 
section,  the  Commissioner  shall  comply  with 
such  priorities  and  preferences  as  may  be 
expressly  provided  by  law,  with  respect  to 
this  section. 

' '  APPKOPBIATIONS 

"Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  In  order  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  to  make  contracts  under  sec- 
tion 3,  there  is  authorized,  subject  to  subsec- 
tion (b),  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Office  of 
Education  $200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  and  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years. 

"(2)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  shall,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  law,  imless  enacted  In  express 
limitation  of  this  paragraph,  remain  avaU- 
able  until  expended. 

"(b)  (1)  Not  later  than  February  1  of  each 
year,  the  Commissioner  shall  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlves  and  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate 
a  plan  in  accordance  with  which  the  Com- 
missioner has  determined  to  expend  funds 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1  of  that  year.  Such  plan  shaU  be 
accompanied  by  a  report  describing  each  con- 
tract  made  or  Intended  to  be  made  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  under  the  authority 
Of  this  Act  involving  an  expendlttire  In  ex- 
cess of  $100,000. 

"(2)  (A)  The  funds  appropruted  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
expended  In  accordance  with  the  plan  sub- 
mitted for  that  year  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1),  unless  prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  sub- 
mUslon  of  such  plan,  either  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate  adoptea 
resolution  disapproving  such  plan. 

"(B)  If  either  or  both  such  committees 
adopts  a  resolution  of  disapproval  as  pro- 
vided in  subparagraph  (A),  the  Commis- 
sioner shall,  not  later  than  fifteen  days  after 
the  adoption  of  any  such  resolution,  submit 
a  new  plan  in  accordance  with  paragraoh  ( 1 1 
and  subparagraph  ( A ) .  •'.  h~  -s  apn  u ) 

(2)  The  title  of  such  Act  of  July  24  1954 
18  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "An  Act  to 
authorize  special  projects,  surveys,  and  stud- 
ies by  the  Office  of  Education.". 

(b)  (1)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
section  3  of  the  Special  Projects  Act,  the 
Commissioner  shall — 

(A)  give  priority  to  applications  proposing 
projects  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
provisions  of  law  repealed  by  paragraph  (3) 
of  subsection  (c);  and  '  i-    "»  "f"  (*»> 

(B)  reserve  not  less  than  50  per  centum  of 
the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  4 
of  such  Act  for  the  purposes  preferred  in 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  and  appor- 
tioned in  accordance  with  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection. 

With  respect  to  the  funds  to  which  this  para- 
gr^h  applies,  the  Commissioner's  authority 
under  such  section  3  shall  Include  authority 
to  make  grants  as  well  as  contracts. 

(2)  Except  as  Is  otherwise  provided  with 
»«pect   to   section    410,    the   Commissioner 


shall  apportion  an  amount  for  each  of  the 
purposes  set  forth  In  paragraph  (3)  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  sums  reserved 
pursuant  to  clause  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  as 
the  amount  permitted  to  be  ex.oended  for 
each  such  purpose  bears  to  the  aggregate  of 
the  amounts  permitted  to  bs  expended  for 
all  such  purposes. 

(3)  The  sums  reserved  pursuant  to  clause 
(B)  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  expended  for 
programs  otherwise  authorized  by  an  appli- 
cable stPtiite  and  described  In  the  following 
subT5aragraphs: 

Educat;on  for  the  Use  of  the  Metric  System 
of  Measurement 

(A)  A  program  to  encourage  educational 
agencies  and  institutions  to  prepare  students 
to  xise  the  metric  system  of  measurement,  as 
provided  in  section  404. 

Gifted  and  Talented  Children 

(B)  A  program  for  the  education  of  gifted 
and  talented  children  through  grants  to  the 
States  for  such  purpose,  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 405  (except  subsection  (f)  thereof). 

Community  Schools 

(C)  A  program  of  grants  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  to  assist  them  in  planning, 
establishing,  expanding,  and  operating  com- 
munity education  programs,  as  provided  In 
section  406. 

Career  Education 

(D)  A  program  to  assess,  and  to  encour- 
age establishment  and  operation  of,  career 
education  programs,  as  provided  In  section 
407. 

Consumera'  Education 

(E)  A  program  of  grants  and  contracts 
designed  to  provide  consvmier  education  to 
the  public,  as  provided  in  section  811  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965. 

Women's  Equity  in  Education 
(P)   A  program  of  grants  and   contracts 
designed  to  provide  educational  equity  for 
women  in  the  United  States,  as  provided  in 
section  409. 

Arts  in  Education  Programs 
(G)  A  program  of  grants  and  contracts 
designed   to   assist  and   encourage   the   use 
of   the   arts   in   elementary   and   secondary 
school  programs  as  provided  in  sectlmi  410. 
(4)   No   appropriation   may   be   made  for 
any  fiscal  year  for  the  purposes  of  section 
811  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966  or  sections  404,  406,  406,  407, 
409.  and  410  of  this  Act  during  which  funds 
are  available  for  the  purposes  of  such  sec- 
tions under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection, 
(c)  (1)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b) 
shall  be  effective  on  and  after  JtUy  1,  1976. 

(2)  Effective  July  1.  1975,  title  in  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1966  is  amended — 

(I)  by  striking  out  section  305(d) ; 

(II)  by  striking  out  section  306; 
(Hi)  by  striking  out  section  307 (c ) ;  and 
(iv)   In  the  first  sentence  of  section  301 

(b),  by  adding  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "and  $508,250,000  for 
each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years  ending 
prior  to  July  l,  1978". 

(3)  (A)  Effective  July  l,  1975,  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  all  of  title  V  except  subpart  1  of 
part  B  and  subsection  (b)  of  section  601; 
and  such  subsection  (b)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  Ptor  the  purpose  of  carrying  orut  sub- 
part 1  of  part  B.  there  U  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975.". 

(B)  Effective  July  l,  1976,  sections  807, 
808,  and  809,  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965,  are  repealed. 

(4)  If  the  Commissioner  determines  that 


a  priority  required  by  clause  (A)  of  para- 
graph (1)  would  not  be  appropriate  for  any 
fiscal  year,  he  shall  submit  a  certification  of 
such  determination  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate.  If,  within 
ninety  days  after  the  submission  of  such 
a  certification  neither  or  such  committees 
adopt?  a  resolution  disapproving  of  such 
determination,  the  provisions  of  such  clause 
(A)  shall  not  apply  to  the  extent  such  de- 
termination Is  evidenced  by  certification. 

EDUCATION  FOR  THE  USE  OF  THE  METBIC  SYSTEM 
or    MEASUKEMENT 

Sec.  404.  (a)  (1)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that — • 

(A)  the  metric  system  of  measurement  Is 
m  general  use  in  industrially  developed  na- 
tions and  its  use  is  increasing; 

(B)  Increased  use  of  such  metric  system 
In  the  United  States  Is  Inevitable,  and  such 
a  metric  system  will  become  the  dominant 
system  of  weights  and  measures  In  the  United 
States;  and 

(C)  there  is  no  existing  program  designed 
to  teach  children  to  use  such  metric  system 
and  such  a  program  is  necessary  If  the 
American  people  are  to  adapt  to  the  use  of 
the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures. 

(2)  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  encourage  educational  agencies  and  in- 
stitutions to  prepare  students  to  use  the 
metric  system  of  measurement  with  ease  and 
facility  as  a  part  of  the  regular  education 
program. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term 
"metric  system  of  measurement"  means  the 
International  System  of  Units  as  established 
by  the  General  Conference  of  Weights  and 
Measures  in  1960  and  interpreted  or  modi- 
fied for  the  United  States  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce. 

(b)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  carry  out 
a  program  of  grants  and  contracts  In  order 
to  encourage  educational  agencies  and  insti- 
tutions to  prepare  students  to  use  the  metric 
system  of  measurement. 

(2)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to,  and  contracts  with,  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  State  and  local 
educational  agencies,  and  other  public  and 
private  nonprofit  agencies,  organizations  and 
Institutions  to  develop  and  carry  out  the 
policy  set  forth  in  subsection  (a). 

(c)(1)  Financial  assistance  under  this 
title  may  be  made  available  only  upon  ap- 
plication to  the  Commissioner.  Any  such  ap- 
plication shall  be  submitted  at  such  time. 
In  such  form,  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Commissioner  shall  prescribe  by 
regulation  and  shall  be  approved  only  if  It — 

(A)  provides  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices for  which  assistance  is  sought  will  be  ad- 
ministered by,  or  under  the  supervision  of. 
the  applicant; 

(B)  describes  a  program  which  holds 
promise  of  making  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion toward  attaining  the  purposes  of  this 
section; 

(C)  sets  forth  such  policies  and  procedures 
a:s  will  Insure  adequate  evaluation  of  the  ac- 
tivities intended  to  be  carried  out  under  the 
application;  and 

(D)  contains  such  other  provisions  as  the 
Commissioner  determines  necessary  In  order 
to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  this  title. 

(2)  An  application  from  a  local  education, 
al  agency  under  this  section  may  be  approved 
only  if  the  State  educational  agency  of  the 
State  in  which  such  local  agency  is  located 
has  been  notified  of  the  application  and  has 
been  given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  offer 
recommendations  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
proval thereof. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
section,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
expend  $10,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1978. 
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Sec.  405.  (a)  The  Commiasloner  shall  des- 
ignate an  administrative  unit  within  the 
Office  of  Education  to  administer  the  pro- 
grams and  projects  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion and  to  coordinate  all  programs  for  gifted 
and  talented  children  and  youth  adminis- 
tered by  the  Office. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  establish  or 
designate  a  National  Clearinghouse  on  Gifted 
and  Talented  Children  and  Youth  (here- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "clear- 
inghouse). The  clearinghouse  shall  obtain 
and  disseminate  to  the  public  Information 
pertaining  to  the  education  of  gifted  and 
talented  children  and  youth.  The  Conunls- 
sloner  is  authorized  to  contract  with  public 
or  private  agencies  or  organizations  to  es- 
tablish and  operate  the  clearinghouse. 

(c)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  make 
grants  to  State  educational  agencies  and 
\tiC3\  educational  agencies,  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection.  In 
order  to  assist  them  In  the  planning,  develop- 
ment, operation,  and  Improvement  of  pro- 
grams and  projects  designed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial educational  needs  of  gifted  and  talented 
children  at  the  preschool  and  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  levels. 

(2)  (A)  Any  Stite  educational  agency  or 
local  educational  agency  desiring  to  receive 
a  grant  xinder  this  subsection  shall  submit 
an  application  therefor  to  the  Commissioner 
at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  contain- 
ing such  Information  as  the  Commissioner 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  his 
functions  under  this  section.  Such  applica- 
tion shall — 

(1)  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that 
funds  paid  to  the  applicant  will  be  expended 
solely  to  plan,  establish,  and  operate  pro- 
grams and  projects  which — 

(I)  are  designed  to  identify  and  to  meet 
the  special  educational  and  related  needs  of 
gifted  and  talented  children,  and 

(II)  are  of  sufficient  size,  scope,  and  qual- 
ity as  to  hold  reasonable  promise  of  malting 
substantial  progress  toward  meeting  those 
needs; 

(11)  set  forth  such  policies  and  procedures 
as  are  necessary  for  (I)  acquiring  and  dis- 
seminating information  derived  from  educa- 
tional research,  demonstration  and  pilot 
projects,  new  educational  practices  and  tech- 
niques, and  (H)  the  evaluation  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  program  or  project  in 
achieving  Its  purpose:  and 

(ill)  provide  satlsfactoty  assurance  that,, 
to  the  extent  consistent  with  the  number  of 
gifted  and  talented  children  In  the  area  to 
be  served  by  the  applicant  who  are  enrolled 
In  nonpublic  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  provision  will  be  made  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  such  children. 

(B)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  approve 
an  application  under  this  subsection  from 
a  local  educational  agency  unless  such  appli- 
cation has  been  submitted  to  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  of  the  State  in  which  the 
applicant  Is  located  smd  such  State  agency 
has  hawl  an  opportunity  to  make  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  approval  thereof. 

(3)  Funds  available  under  an  application 
under  this  subsection  may  be  used  for  the 
acquisition  of  Instructional  equipment  to 
the  extent  such  equipment  is  necessary  to 
enhance  the  quality  or  the  effectiveness  of 
the  program  or  project  for  which  application 
Is  made. 

(4)  A  State  educational  agency  receiving 
assistance  may  carry  out  its  functions  under 
an  approved  application  under  this  subsec- 
tion directly  or  through  local  educational 
agencies. 

(d)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  State  educational  agencies 
to  assist  them  In  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing, directly  or  through  grants  to  Institutions 
of  higher  education,  a  program  for  training 
j;>ersoimel  engaged  or  preparing   to  engage 


In  educating   gifted  and   Ulented   chUdren 
or  as  supervisors  of  such  personnel. 

(e)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  other  approptriate  non-profit  Insti- 
tutions or  agencies  to  provide  training  to 
leadership  personnel  for  the  education  of 
gifted  and  teilented  children  and  youth.  Such 
leadership  personnel  may  Include,  but  are 
not  limited  to,  teacher  trainers,  school  ad- 
ministrators, supervisors,  researchers,  and 
State  consultants.  Grants  under  this  section 
may  be  used  for  internships,  with  local.  State, 
or  Federal  agencies  or  other  public  or  pri- 
vate agencies  or  institutions. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  the  second  sentence 
of  section  405(b)  (1)  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act,  the  National  Institute 
of  Education  shall.  In  accordance  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  section  406  of  such 
Act,  carry  out  a  program  of  research  and  re- 
lated activities  relating  to  the  education  of 
gifted  and  talented  chUdren.  As  used  In  the 
preceding  sentence  the  term  "research  and 
related  activities"  means  research,  research 
training,  surveys,  or  demonstrations  In  the 
field  of  education  of  gifted  and  talented  chil- 
dren and  youth,  or  the  dissemination  of  in- 
formation derived  therefrom,  or  all  of  such 
activities.  Including  (but  without  limitation) 
experimental  and  model  schools. 

(g)  In  addition  to  the  other  authority  of 
the  Commissioner  under  this  section,  the 
Commissioner  is  authorized  to  make  con- 
tracts with  public  and  private  agencies  and 
organizations  for  the  establishment  and  op- 
eration of  model  projects  for  the  Identifica- 
tion and  education  of  gifted  and  talented 
ChUdren,  Including  such  activities  as  career 
education,  bilingual  education,  and  pro- 
grams of  education  for  handlcapp>ed  children 
and  for  educationally  disadvantaged  children. 
The  total  of  the  amounts  expended  for  proj- 
ects authorized  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  exceed  15  per  centum  of  the  total  of  the 
amounts  expended  under  this  section  for 
any  fiscal  year. 

(h)  For  the  purpose  of  carving  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section  (except  subsection 
(f) ),  the  Oimmlssloner  is  authorized  to  ex- 
pend not  to  exceed  $12,250,000  for  each  fiscal 
year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1978. 
coMMUNrrr  schools 

Sec.  406.  (a)  This  section  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Community  Schools  Act". 

(b)  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
school,  as  the  prime  educational  Institution 
of  the  community,  la  most  effective  when  the 
school  Involves  the  people  of  that  commu- 
nity in  a  program  designed  to  fulfill  their 
education  needs,  and  that  community  educa- 
tion promotes  a  more  efficient  use  of  public 
education  facilities  through  an  extension  of 
school  buildings  and  equipment.  It  Is  the 
purpose  of  this  section  to  provide  educa- 
tional, recreational,  cultural,  and  other  com- 
munity services.  In  accordance  with  the 
needs,  interests,  and  concerns  of  the  com- 
munity, through  the  establishment  of  the 
community  education  program  as  a  center 
for  such  activities  in  cooperation  with  other 
community  groups. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section  and  sub- 
paragraph (C)  of  section  403(b)(3),  a 
"community  education  program"  Is  a  pro- 
gram In  which  a  public  buUdlng.  including 
but  not  limited  to  a  public  elementary  or 
secondary  school,  is  used  as  a  community 
center  operated  In  conjunction  with  other 
groups  In  the  community,  community  or- 
ganizations, and  local  governmental  agen- 
cies, to  provide  educational,  recreational, 
cultural,  and  other  community  services  for 
the  community  that  center  serves  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  needs.  Interests,  and  con- 
cerns of  that  community.  Nothing  In  this 
section  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  any 
applicant  under  this  section  from  carrying 
out  any  activity"  with  funds  derived  from 
other  sources  than  those  from  this  section. 


(d)  (1)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
and  provisions  of  this  section,  the  Comimls- 
stoner  Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  local 
educ.-^tioual  agencies  to  assist  them  In  plan- 
ning, establishing,  expanding,  and  operating 
community  education  programs. 

(2)  Any  local  educational  agency  desiring 
to  receive  a  grant  under  this  section  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  make  application  therefor 
to  the  Commissioner  at  such  times.  In  such 
manner,  and  In  such  form  as  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  prescribe  by  regulation.  Each 
such  application  shall  contain  provisions 
assuring  consultation  with  local  community 
colleges,  social,  recreational,  and  health 
groups  with  respect  to  programs  to  be  of- 
fered and  faculties  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section.  The  Commissioner  shaU 
not  approve  any  such  application  unless  the 
State  educational  agency  of  the  State  in 
which  the  applicant  is  located  has  been 
given  an  opportunity  to  review,  and  make 
comment  on,  such  application. 

(e)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  develop  and  establish,  or  to  expand, 
programs  which  will  train  persons  to  plan 
and  operate  community  education  programs. 

(f)(1)  The  Commissioner  shaU  estabUsh 
or  designate  a  National  Clearinghouse  on 
Community  Education  Programs  (herein- 
after In  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "clear- 
inghouse"). The  purpose  of  the  clearing- 
bouse  shall  be  the  gathering  and  dissemina- 
tion of  Information  received  from  commun- 
ity education  programs,  including  but  not 
Umlted  to  Information  regarding  new  pro- 
grams, methods  to  encourage  community 
participation,  and  ways  of  coordinating 
community  education  programs  with  other 
community  services.  The  Commissioner  is 
authorized  to  contract  with  public  or  private 
agencies  or  organizations  to  esUbllsh  and 
operate  the  clearinghouse. 

(2)  The  Commissioner  shall  make  avail- 
able to  each  community  education  program 
such  technical  assistance  and  information  as 
the  program  may  require,  and  such  tech- 
nical assistance  shaU  be  coordinated  with 
the  national  clearinghouse. 

(g)(1)  There  Is  estabUshed.  subject  to  part 
D  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act, 
In  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner,  a  Com- 
munity Education  Advisory  Council  (re- 
ferred to  In  this  section  as  the  "Advisory 
CouncU")  to  be  composed  of  eleven  mem- 
bers. The  members  of  the  Advisory  CouncU 
ShaU  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary. 

(2)  A  substantial  number  of  the  members 
of  the  Advisory  CouncU  shall  be  persons  ex- 
perienced In  the  operation  of  community 
education  programs  and  the  training  of  such 
persons.  Further,  the  CouncU  shall  Include 
representatives  from  various  disciplines  In- 
volved In  providing  serrlces  In  community 
school  programs. 

(3)  Appointments  to  the  Advisory  CouncU 
shall  be  completed  within  three  months  af- 
ter enactment  of  this  section. 

(4)  The  Commissioner  shall  make  avail- 
able to  the  Advisory  CouncU  such  staff,  in- 
formation, and  other  assistance  as  It  may 
require  to  carry  out  its  activities. 

(5)  The  Advisory  CouncU  shaU  advise  the 
Commissioner  on  policy  matters  relating  to 
the  Interests  of  community  schools. 

(6)  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976, 
the  Advisory  CouncU  ahaU  be  responsible  for 
advising  the  Commissioner  regarding  the  es- 
tablishment of  policy  guidelines  and  regula- 
tions for  the  operation  and  administration  of 
this  section.  In  addition,  the  Council  shall 
create  a  system  for  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
grams. The  CouncU  shall  present  to  Congress 
a  complete  and  thorough  evaluation  of  the 
programs  and  operation  of  this  section  for 
each  fiscal  year  ending  after  June  30, 1976. 

(h)  In  approving  applications  under  this 
section  the  Commissioner  shall  insure  that 
there  Is  an  equitable  geographical  dlstrlbu- 
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tlon  of  community  education  programs 
throughout  the  United  States  In  both  urban 
and  rural  areas. 

(i)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  ex- 
pend (1)  for  the  purpose  of  subsection  (d), 
tl5,000,()00  for  each  fiscal  year  ending  prior 
to  July  1,  1978;  and  (2)  for  the  purposes  of 
subsection  (e),  (2,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year 
endmg  prior  to  July  1, 1078. 

CAKEXR    EDUCATION 

Sec  407.  (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that— 

( 1 )  every  child  should,  by  the  time  he  has 
completed  secondary  school,  be  prepared  for 
gainful  or  maximum  employment  and  for 
fuU  participation  In  our  society  according 
to  his  or  her  abUity; 

(2)  it  Is  the  obligation  of  each  local  edu- 
cational agency  to  provide  that  preparation 
for  all  children  (including  its  handicapped 
ChUdren  and  all  other  children  who  are  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged)  within  Its  school 
district;  and 

(3)  each  State  and  local  educational 
agency  should  carry  out  a  program  of  career 
education  which  provides  every  chUd  the 
widest  variety  of  career  education  options 
which  are  designed  to  prepare  each  chUd  for 
maximum  employment  and  participation  In 
our  society  according  to  his  or  her  abUlty. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  section  to 
assist  in  achieving  the  policies  set  forth  In 
subsection  (a)  by — 

(1)  developing  information  on  the  needs 
for  career  education  for  aU  chUdren; 

(2)  promoting  a  national  dialogue  on  ca- 
reer education  designed  to  encourage  each 
State  and  local  educational  agency  to  de- 
termine and  adopt  the  approach  to  career 
education  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
ChUdren  served  by  them; 

(3)  assessing  the  status  of  career  educa- 
tion programs  and  practices; 

(4)  providing  for  the  demonstration  of  the 
best  of  the  current  career  education  pro- 
grams and  practices  by  the  development  and 
testing  of  exemplary  programs  and  practices 
using  various  theories,  concepts,  and  ap- 
proaches with  resi>ect  to  career  education; 

(5)  providing  for  the  training  and  re- 
training of  persons  for  conducting  career 
education  programs;  and 

(6)  developing  State  and  local  plans  for 
Implementing  career  education  programs  de- 
signed to  insure  that  every  chUd  has  the  op- 
portunity to  gain  the  knowledge  and  skUls 
necessary  for  gainful  or  maximum  employ- 
ment and  for  full  participation  In  our  so- 
ciety according  to  bis  or  her  abUlty. 

(c)  (1)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policies, 
purposes,  and  provisions  of  this  section, 
there  is  established  In  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion an  Office  of  Career  Education  (here- 
after In  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Of- 
fice"). The  Office  ShaU  be  headed  by  a  Di- 
rector who  shall  be  placed  in,  and  compen- 
sated at  the  rate  prescribed  for,  grade  17  of 
the  General  Schedule  set  forth  In  section 
6332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  The  posi- 
tion created  by  this  paragraph  shall  be  In 
addition  (A)  to  the  number  of  positions 
placed  in  grade  17  under  section  5108  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code  or  (B)  otherwise 
placed  In  the  Office  of  Education. 

(2)  The  Commissioner  shaU  delegate  his 
functions  under  this  section  to  the  Director 
of  the  Office. 

(d)  For  the  piuposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "career  education"  means  an  education 
process  designed — 

(1)  to  Increase  the  relationship  between 
schools  and  society  as  a  whole; 

(2)  to  provide  opportunities  for  counsel- 
ing, guidance  and  career  development  for  all 
ChUdren; 

(3)  to  relate  the  .subject  matter  of  the 
curricula  of  schools  to  the  needs  of  persons 
to  function  In  society; 


(4)  to  extend  the  concept  of  the  educa- 
tion process  beyond  the  school  Into  the  area 
Nof  employment  and  the  community; 
\  (5)  to  foster  flexibUlty  In  attitudes,  skills, 
and  knowledge  in  order  to  enable  persons 
to  \ope  with  accelerating  change  and  ob- 
solescence; 

(6)  to  make  education  more  relevant  to 
employment  and  functioning  In  society;  and 

(7)  to  eliminate  any  distinction  between 
education  for  vocational  purposes  and  gen- 
eral or  academic  education. 

(e)  The  Commissioner  shall  conduct  a 
survey  and  assessment  of  the  ciurent  status 
of  career  education  programs,  projects,  cur- 
riculvims,  and  materials  In  the  United  States 
and  submit  to  the  Congress,  not  later  than 
November  1,  1976,  a  report  on  such  survey 
and  assessment.  Such  report  shall  Include 
recommendations  of  the  advisory  councU 
created  under  subsection  (g)  for  new  legis- 
lation designed  to  accomplish  the  policies 
and  purposes  set  forth  In  subsections  (a) 
and  (b).  In  exercising  his  authority  under 
clauses  (U)  (HI)  and  (U)  (V)  of  section  434 
(b)(1)(A)  of  the  General  Education  Pro- 
visions Act,  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  require  State  educational  agen- 
cies and  local  educational  agencies  to  report 
on  their  efforts  to  prepare  students  for  gain- 
ful or  maximum  employment. 

(f)(1)  During  the  period  beginning  with 
the  enactment  of  this  section  and  ending 
June  30,  1978,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  State  and  local  educational 
agencies.  Institutions  of  higher  education, 
and  other  nonprofit  Eigencies  and  organiza- 
tions to  suppoi-t  projects  to  demonstrate 
the  most  effective  methods  and  techniques 
in  career  education  and  to  develop  exemplary 
career  education  models  (including  models 
in  which  handicapped  chUdren  receive  ap- 
propriate career  education  either  by  par- 
ticipation In  regular  or  modified  programs 
with  nonhandicapped  chUdren  or  where  nec- 
essary in  specially  designed  programs  for 
handicapped  chUdren  whose  handicaps  are 
of  such  severity  that  they  cannot  benefit 
from  regular  or  modified  programs).  Grants 
made  under  this  subsection  shall  be  consist- 
ent with  the  poUcles  set  forth  In  subsection 
(a)  of  this  subsection. 

(2)  During  the  period  beginning  one  year 
after  the  enactment  of  this  section  and  end- 
ing June  30,  1977,  the  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  State  educational 
agencies  to  enable  them  to  develop  State 
plans  for  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  career  education  programs  In  the 
local  educational  agencies  of  the  States.  Such 
plans  shall  be  designed  to  carry  out  the  pol- 
icies and  purposes  set  forth  In  subsections 
(a)  and  (b). 

(g)(1)  Subject  to  part  D  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  and  within  ninety 
days  after  the  enactment  of  this  section, 
there  la  established  a  National  Advisory 
CouncU  for  Career  Education  which  shall 
be  composed  of — 

(A)  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Education, 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Career  Education,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institute  of  Education, 
the  Director  of  the  National  Center  for  Edu- 
cation Statistics,  the  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  the  Chairman  of  the 
National  Foundation  for  the  Arts,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Foundation  for  the 
Humanities,  the  Chairman  of  the  National 
Advisory  CouncU  tar  Vocational  Education, 
all  of  whom  shall  serve  In  a  nonvoting  ex 
officio  capacity;   and 

(B)  not  less  than  twelve  public  members 
broadly  r^resentative  of  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation, the  arts,  the  humanities,  the  sciences, 
community  services,  business  and  Industry, 
and  the  general  public,  a  majority  of  whom 
ShaU  be  engaged  in  education  or  education - 
related  professions. 

(2)  The  public  members  shall  be  appointed 


by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall  select 
the  Chairman  from  among  the  public  mem- 
bers. The  members  shall 'serve  for  terms  of 
three  years  with  not  more  than  four  seats 
rotating  in  any  one  year.  The  Commissioner 
ShaU  provide  such  staff  and  funds  for  the 
CouncU  as  deemed  necessary  and  such  staff 
and  funds  shall  be  In  addition  to  those  pro- 
vided elsewhere  in  this  title. 

(3)  The  duties  of  the  CouncU  shall  be  to 
advise  the  Commissioner  on  the  implemen- 
tation of  this  section  and  carry  out  such  ad- 
visory functions  as  it  deems  appropriate,  in- 
cluding reviewing  the  (^eratlon  of  this  sec- 
tion and  all  other  programs  of  the  Division 
of  Education  pertaining  to  the  development 
and  Implementation  of  career  education, 
evaluating  their  effectiveness  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  career  education  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  in  determining  the  need 
for  further  legislative  remedy  in  order  that 
all  citizens  may  benefit  from  the  purposes  of 
career  education  as  prescribed  in  this  section. 

(4)  The  CouncU  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Commissioner  shtJl  conduct  a  survey  and 
assessment  of  the  current  status  of  career 
education  programs,  projects,  curricula,  and 
materials  in  the  United  States  and  submit 
to  Congress,  not  later  than  November  1 ,  1975, 
a  report  on  such  survey  and  assessment. 
Such  report  shall  Include  recommendations 
of  the  advisory  councU  for  new  legislation 
designed  to  ;.ccompllsh  the  policies  and  pur- 
poses set  forth  In  subsections  (a)  and  (b). 

(h)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  the  Commissioner 
is  authorized  to  expend  not  to  exceed  115,- 
000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to 
July  1,  1978. 

CONBTTMKR'S    EDUCATION 

Sec.  408.  (a)  (1)  Section  811(a)  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1966  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"SEC  811.  (a)  (1)  There  shaU  be  within  the 
Office  of  Education  an  Office  of  Consumers' 
Education  (hereafter  In  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  'Office')  which  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Directcw  of  Consumers'  Education  (herein- 
after In  this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Direc- 
tor') who,  subject  to  the  management  of  the 
Commissioner,  shall  have  responsibility  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(2)  The  Director  shaU  be  placed  in,  and 
compensated  at,  the  rate  provided  for  grade 
17  of  the  General  Schedule  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 6332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and 
ShaU  be  In  addition  to  the  number  of  posi- 
tions assigned  to  grade  17  under  section  6108 
of  such  title  5. 

"(3)  The  Director  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Commissioner  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  title  6  of  the  United  States  Code 
relating  to  appointments  to  the  competitive 
service.". 

(2)  Such  section  811  (b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended,  in  clause  (U)  In  the  second  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  (1)(C),  by  striking  out 
"paragraph  (2)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "subparagraph  (B)". 

(3)  Section  811(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
section,  the  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
expend  not  to  exceed  (15,000.000  for  each 
fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1978.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
ShaU  be  effective  on  and  after  J\ily  1,  1973. 

WOMEN'S    EDtrCATIONAL    KQDTrT 

Sbc.  409.  (a)  This  section  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Women's  Educational  Equity  Act  of 
1974". 

(b)  (1)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
claims that  educational  programs  In  the 
United  States  (Including  its  possessions),  as 
presently  conducted,  are  frequently  inequi- 
table as  such  programs  relate  to  women  and 
limit  the  full  participation  of  aU  individuals 
In  American  society. 
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(2)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  section  to 
provide  educatloiutl  equity  for  women  in  the 
United  States. 

(c)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
"Council"  means  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Women's  Educational  Programs. 

(d)  (1)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
make  grcmts  to,  and  enter  into  contracts 
with,  public  agencies  and  private  nonprofit 
organizations  and  with  Individuals  for  activ- 
ities designed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section  at  all  levels  of  education,  includ- 
ing preschool,  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation, higher  education,  and  adult  educa- 
tion. These  activities  shall  Include — 

(A)  the  development,  evaluation,  and  dis- 
semination of  curricula,  textbooks,  and  other 
educational  materials  related  to  educational 
equity; 

(B)  preservlce  and  Inservlce  training  for 
educational  personnel  with  special  emphasis 
on  programs  and  activities  designed  to  pro- 
vide educational  equity; 

(C)  research,  development,  and  educa- 
tional activities  designed  to  advance  educa- 
tional equity; 

(D)  guidance  and  counseling  activities.  In- 
cluding the  development  of  nondiscrimina- 
tory tests,  designed  to  assure  educational 
equity; 

(E)  educational  activities  to  Increase  op- 
portunities for  adult  women,  including  con- 
tinuing educational  activities  and  programs 
for  underemployed  and  unemployed  women; 

(P)  the  expansion  and  improvement  of 
educational  programs  and  activities  for 
women  In  vocational  education,  career  educa- 
tion, physical  education  and  educational  ad- 
ministration. 

(2)  A  grant  may  be  made  and  a  contract 
may  be  entered  Into  under  this  section  only 
upon  application  to  the  Commissioner,  at 
such  time.  In  such  form,  and  containing  or 
accompanied  by  such  information  as  the 
Commissioner  may  prescribe.  Each  such  ap- 
plication shall — 

(A)  provide  that  the  program  or  activity 
for  which  assistance  is  sought  will  be  admin- 
istered by  or  under  the  supervision  of  the 
applicant; 

(B)  describe  a  program  for  carrying  out 
one  of  the  piirposes  set  forth  in  subsection 
(a)  which  holds  promise  of  mttiriTig  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  toward  attaining  such 
pxirposes;  and 

(C)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  which 
Insure  adequate  evaluation  of  the  activities 
intended  to  be  carried  out  under  the  appli- 
cation. 

(3)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  appli- 
cants and  amendments  thereto  which  meet 
the  requirements  of  paragraph  (2) . 

(4)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  prohibiting  men  from  participating 
in  any  programs  or  activities  assisted  under 
this  section. 

(e)  In  addition  to  the  authority  of  the 
Commissioner  under  subsection  (d),  the 
Commissioner  shall  carry  out  a  program  of 
small  grants,  not  to  exceed  «15,000  each,  in 
order  to  support  innovative  approaches  to 
achieving  the  purpose  of  this  section;  and 
for  that  purpose  the  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies  and  to  Individuals. 

(f)  (1)  There  Is  established  In  the  Office  of 
Education  an  Advisory  Council  on  Women's 
Educational  Programs.  The  Council  shall  be 
compoaed  of — 

(A)  seventeen  individuals,  some  of  whom 
shall  be  students,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  from  among  in- 
dividuals broadly  repreaentaUve  of  the  gen- 
eral public  who.  by  virtue  of  their  knowl- 
edge or  experience,  are  versed  In  the  role  and 
status  of  women  in  American  society; 

(B)  the  Chairman  of  the  CivU  Rights  Com- 
mission; 

(C)  the  Director  of  the  Women's  Bureau 
of  the  I>ei>artment  of  Labor; 


(D)  the  Director  of  the  Women's  Action 
Program  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare:   and 

(E)  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Citizens 
Advisory  Council  on  the  Status  of  Women. 
The  Council  shall  elect  Its  own  Chairman. 

(2)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Council  appointed  under  clause  (A)  of 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  three  years,  except 
that^ 

(A)  the  members  first  appointed  under 
such  clause  shall  serve  as  designated  by  the 
President,  six  for  a  term  of  one  year,  five 
for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  six  for  a  term 
of  three  years;  and 

(B)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term. 

(3)  The  Council  shall — 

(A)  advise  the  Conunlssloner  with  respect 
to  general  policy  matters  relating  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  section; 

(B)  advise  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  concerning  the  im- 
provement of  educational  equity  for  women; 

(C)  make  recommendations  to  the  Com- 
missioner with  respect  to  the  allocation  of 
any  funds  pursuant  to  this  section,  includ- 
ing criteria  developed  to  insure  an  appropri- 
ate geographical  distribution  of  approved 
programs  and  projects  throughout  the  Na- 
tion; and 

(D)  develop  criteria  for  the  establishment 
of  program  priorities. 

(4)  Prom  the  sums  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  Commissioner  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  conduct  a  na- 
tional, comprehensive  review  of  sex  discrim- 
ination in  education,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Council  not  later  than  a  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section.  The  Council 
shall  review  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
and  shall  make  such  recommendations,  in- 
cluding recommendations  for  additional  leg- 
islation, as  It  deems  advisable. 

(5)  The  provisions  of  part  D  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  the  Council  established  under  this 
subsection. 

(f)  The  Commissioner  Is  directed,  at  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year,  to  submit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  and  to  the  Coun- 
cil a  report  setting  forth  the  programs  and 
activities  assisted  under  this  section,  and 
to  provide  for  the  distribution  of  this  report 
to  all  Interested  groups  and  individuals,  in- 
cluding the  Congress,  from  funds  authorized 
under  this  section.  After  receiving  the  re- 
port from  the  Commissioner,  the  Council 
shall  evaluate  the  programs  and  projects 
assisted  under  this  section  and  include  such 
evaluation  in  its  annual  report. 

(h)  Por  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
section,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
expend  not  to  exceed  930.000,000  for  each 
fiscal  year  prior  to  July  1,  1978. 

ELKMENTAKT     AND     BECOITDAKT     SCHOOL 
COUCATTON    IN    THE    ABT8 

Sec.  410.  The  Commissioner  shall,  during 
the  period  beginning  on  June  30.  1973  and 
ending  on  June  30.  1978.  through  arrange- 
ments made  with  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter for  the  Performing  Arts,  carry  out  a  pro- 
gn^m  of  grants  and  contracts  to  encourage 
and  assist  State  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies to  establish  and  conduct  programs  in 
which  the  arts  are  an  Integral  part  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  programs.  Not 
less  than  $750,000  shall  be  available  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  during  any  fiscal 
year  during  the  period  for  which  provision 
is  made  in  the  preceding  sentence. 

DTECnVX    BATE 

Sec.  411.  Except  where  otherwise  specified 
in  this  title,  the  amendments  made  by,  and 
the  provisions  of,  this  title  shall  be  effective 
on  and  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


TITLE    V— MISCELLANEOUS 
Part   A — Miscellaneotts    Amendments    Re- 
lating     TO      THE      iMPaOVEMENT      OF      THE 

Administration    of    Editcation    Programs 

NATIONAL     center      FOR    EDUCATION      STATISTICS 

Sec.  501.  (a)(1)  Part  A  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"NATIONAL    center    FOR    EDUCATION    STATISTICS 

"Sec.  406.  (a)  There  is  established  a  Na- 
tional Center  for  Education  Statistics  (here- 
after In  this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Cen- 
ter') which  shall  consist  of  a  National 
Board  for  Education  Statistics  (hereafter  In 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Board')  and 
a  Director  of  the  Center. 

"(b)  The  purpose  of  the  Center  shall  be 
to  collect  and  disseminate  statistics  and 
other  data  related  to  education  In  the  United 
States  and  in  other  nations.  The  Center 
shall— 

"(1)  collect,  collate,  and,  from  time  to 
time,  rep>ort  full  and  complete  statistics  on 
the  conditions  of  education  in  the  United 
States; 

"(2)  conduct  and  publish  reports  on 
specialized  analyses  of  the  meaning  and 
significance  of  such  statistics; 

"(3)   assist    State    and    local    educational 

agencies  in  improving  and  automating  their 

statistical  and  data  collection  activities;  and 

"(4)   review    and    report    on   educational 

activities  in  foreign  countries. 

"{c)(l)(A)  The  National  Board  for  Edu- 
cation Statistics  shall  be  composed  of  six 
members  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  such  ex  officio  members  as  are  listed  in 
subparagraph  (B).  Not  more  than  three  of 
the  appointed  members  may  be  members  of 
the  same  political  party. 

"(B)  The  ex  officio  members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  the  following  officials,  or  their  dele- 
gates: 

"(1)  The  Assistant  Secretary,  as  provided 
•in  subparagraph  (D). 

"(11)  The  Director  of  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  Educational  Statistics, 
"(ill)   The  Commissioner  of  Education, 
"(iv)   The  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Education. 

"  (V)   The  Librarian  of  Congress. 
"(vi)   The    Comptroller    General    of    the 
United  States. 

"  ( vil)   The  Director  of  the  Census, 
"(vlil)   The       Commissioner       of      Labor 
Statistics. 

"(Ix)  The  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Poundation. 

"(X)  The  Chairman  of  the  National  Poun- 
dation on  the  Humanities. 

"(xi)  The  Chairman  of  the  National 
PV}undation  on  the  Arts. 

"(C)  Appointed  members  of  the  Board 
shall  serve  for  terms  of  three  years,  as  de- 
termined by  the  President,  except  that  in  the 
case  of  the  initial  appointed  members  of  the 
Board,  they  shall  serve  for  shorter  terms 
to  the  extent  necessary  that  the  terms  of 
office  of  no  more  than  two  members  expire 
in  the  same  calendar  year. 

"(D)  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  serve 
as  the  nonvoting  presiding  officer  of  the 
Board. 

"(2)  (A)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  presiding  officer,  except  that  it  shall 
meet — 

"(i)  at  least  four  times  during  each  calen- 
dar year:  and 

"(11)  in  addition,  whenever  three  voting 
members  request  in  writing  that  the  presid- 
ing officer  call  a  meeting. 

"(B)  Nine  voting  members  of  the  Board 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  Board. 

"(3)  (A)  The  Board  shall  establish  general 
policies  for  the  operation  of  the  Center  and 
shall  be  responsible  for  establishing  stand- 
ards to  Insiire  that  statistics  and  analyses 
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disseminated  by  the  Center  are  of  high  qual- 
ity and  are  not  subject  to  political  influence. 
"(B)  The  Board  shall,  not  later  than  No- 
vember 1  of  each  year,  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress an  annual  report  which — 

"(1)  contains  a  description  of  the  sbtlvlties 
of  the  Center  during  the  then  current  fiscal 
year  and  a  projection  of  its  activities  during 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year; 

"(11)  sets  forth  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the 
projected  activities  for  such  succeeding  fis- 
cal year;  and 

"(ill)  Includes  a  statistical  report  on  the 
condition  of  education  in  the  United  States 
during  the  two  preceding  fiscal  years  and  a 
projection,  for  the  three  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  of  estimated  statistics  related  to  ed- 
ucation in  the  United  States. 

"(C)  The  Board  shall  develop  and  en- 
force standards  designed  to  protect  the  con- 
fidentiality of  persons  in  the  collection,  re- 
porting, and  publication  of  data  under  this 
section.  This  subparagraph  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  protect  the  confidentiality  of  In- 
formation about  institutions,  organizations, 
and  agencies  receiving  grants  from  or  having 
contracts  with  the  Federal  Government. 

'(d)(1)  The  Director  of  the  Center  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  specified  for 
level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  sec- 
tion 5316  of  title  6,  United  States  Code.  The 
Director  shall  perform  such  duties  and  ex- 
ercise such  powers  and  authorities  as  the 
Board  may  prescribe. 

"(2)  There  shall  be  a  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Center  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Director  of  the  Centsr  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service.  The  Deputy  Director  shall  be  placed 
In.  and  compensated  at  the  date  specified  for, 
grade  18  of  the  General  Schedule  set  forth 
in  section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
The  Deputy  Director  shall  act  for  the  Di- 
rector dxirlng  the  absence  or  disability  of 
the  Director  and  exercise  such  powers  and 
authorities  as  the  Director  may  prescribe. 
The  position  created  by  this  paragraph  shall 
be  in  addition  to  the  number  of  positions 
placed  in  grade  18  of  such  General  Schedule 
under  section  5108  of  the  United  States  Code. 
"(e)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  objectives 
of  the  Center,  the  Director,  subject  to  poli- 
cies established  by  the  Board,  is  authorized, 
either  directly  or  by  grant  or  contract,  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tion (b) ;  and  for  that  purpose  the  Director 
is  authorized  to  make  grants  to.  and  con- 
tracts with  public  and  private  institutions, 
agencies,  organizations  and  Individuals,  ex- 
cept that  no  grant  may  be  made  to  an  In- 
stitution, agency,  or  organization  other  than 
a  nonprofit  institution,  agency,  or  organiza- 
tion. 

,"(f)(l)(A)  The  Center  is  authorized  to 
furnish  transcripts  or  copies  of  tables  and 
other  records  of  the  Office  of  Education,  the 
Center,  and  the  National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation to,  and  to  make  special  statistical 
compilations  and  surveys  for.  State  or  local 
officials,  public  and  private  organizations,  or 
individuals.  The  Center  jhall  furnish  such 
special  statistical  compilations  and  surveys 
as  the  Committees  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare and  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committees  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives may  request.  Such  statistical 
compilations  and  surveyr.  other  than  those 
carried  out  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, shall  be  made  subject  to  the  payment 
of  the  actual  or  estimated  cost  of  such  work. 
In  the  case  of  nonprofit  organizations  or 
agencies,  the  Director  may  engage  in  Joint 
statistical  projects,  the  cost  of  which  shall 
be  shared  equitably  as  determined  by  the 
Director,  provided  that  the  purposes  are 
otherwise  authorized  by  law.    • 


"(B)  All  moneys  received  in  payment  for 
work  m-  services  enumerated  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  deposited  in  a  separate 
account  which  may  be  used  to  pay  directly 
the  costs  of  such  work  or  services,  to  repay 
appropriations  which  initially  bore  all  or  part 
of  such  costs,  or  to  refund  excess  sums  when 
necessary. 

"(2)  (A)  The  Center  shall,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  published  for  the  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  conduct  at  least  one  time 
every  three  years,  a  survey  of  school-aged 
children  of  the  United  States.  Such  survey 
shall  be  designed — 

"(1)  to  determine  the  number  of  children 
of  such  ages  in  the  States  and  the  stattis  of 
their  education; 

"(11)  to  determine  the  general  character- 
istics of  such  children  which  affect  their 
educational  achievement  and  their  educa- 
tional needs;  and 

"(111)  to  provide  information  to  the  Con- 
gress to  enable  the  Congress  to  assess  the 
financial  needs  of  elementary  and  secondary 
school  ssjtems. 

"(B)  The  Center  shall  publish,  at  least  an- 
nually, a  report  on  the  survey  conducted 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A).  Such  report 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  July  1  of  each  year,  and  shall  contain 
those  statistics  necessary  to  determine  Impact 
and  effectiveness  of  Federal  education  pro- 
grams for  purposes  of  program  and  legisla- 
tive planning. 

"(C)  The  Center  shall  participate  with 
other  Federal  agencies  having  a  need  for  ed- 
ucational data  in  forming  a  consortium  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  direct  Joint  access 
with  such  ageucles  to  all  educational  data 
received  by  the  Center  through  automated 
data  processing.  The  Library  of  Congress. 
Genera!  Accounting  Office,  and  the  Commit- 
tees on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  and  the  Commit- 
tees on  Education  and  Labor  and  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  subparagraph  be  con- 
sidered Federal  aaencies. 

"(D)  The  Center  shall,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  published  for  the  purpose  of 
this  paragraph,  provide  all  Interested  parties 
Including  public  and  private  agencies  and 
individuals  direct  access  to  data  collected  by 
the  Center  for  purposes  of  research  and  ac- 
quiring statistical  information. 

"(3)  The  Commissioner  and  the  National 
Institute  of  Education  are  directed  to  co- 
operate with  the  Center  and  make  such  rec- 
ords and  data  available  to  the  Center  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  the  Center  to  carry 
out  Its  functions  under  this  subsection. 

"(g)(1)  The  amount  available  for  grants 
and  contracts  by  the  Director  under  subsec- 
tion (e)  shall  not  exceed  $20,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974.  $31,600,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975.  $44.- 
600.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  and  971,800.(X)0  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1977. 

"(2)  Sums  appropriated  for  activities  and 
expenses  of  the  Center  which  are  not  limited 
by  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
appropriated  apart  from  appropriations 
which  are  not  so  limited,  as  separate  line 
items.". 

(2)  Section  401  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"THE  KDtrCATION  DIVISION 

"Sec.  401.  (a)  There  shall  be,  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, an  Education  Division,  composed  of  the 
agencies  listed  in  subsection  (b),  which 
shall    be  headed  by  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

"(b)  The  Education  Division  shall  be  com- 
posed of  the  following  agencies : 

"(1)  The  Office  of  Education. 

"(2)  The  National  Institute  of  Education. 

"(3)  The  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics.". 

(3)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  403  of  the 


General  Education  Provisions  Act  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  403.  (a)  There  shall  be  an  Office  of 
Education  (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Office')  which  shall  be  the 
primary  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  pro- 
grams of  financial  assistance  to  educational 
agencies,  institutions,  and  organizations. 
The  Office  shaU  have  such  responsibilities 
and  authorities  as  may  be  vested  in  the 
Commissioner  by  law  or  delegated  to  the 
Commissioner  in  accordance  with  law.". 

(4)  The  General  Education  Provisions  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  section  427. 

(5)  The  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics  shall  conduct  the  survey  required 
by  section  731(c)  (1)  (A)  of  title  vn  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965. 

(b)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  effective  on  the  tenth 
day   after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  (A)  All  functions  and  authority  vested 
in  the  Commissioner  of  Education  which 
immediately  prior  to  the  date  upon  which 
the  amendments  made  by  subsection  (a)  be- 
come effective,  are  related  to  the  collection 
analysis.  ai:d  dissemination  of  statistic* 
about,  and  reports  on  the  conditions  of. 
education  in  the  Nation  as  determined  by 
the  Assistant  Secretary  are  transferred,  on 
such  date  to  the  National  Center  for  Educa- 
tion Statistics  established  under  section  406 
of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act. 

(B)  The  functions  and  authority  of  the 
CommlsEloner  of  Education  under  section 
427  prior  to  the  date  upon  which  the  amend- 
ments made  by  subsection  (a)  become  ef- 
fective, together  with  all  funds  deposited  in 
any  account  under  such  section,  are  trans- 
ferred, on  such  date  to  the  National  Center 
for  Education  Statistics. 
^^':]  7^"  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics  is  authorized  and  directed  tq  fur- 
nish not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  of  the  Senate 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
following  data : 

(1)  the  kind  of  Federal  property  for  which 
the  Commissioner  makes  determinations  un- 
der sections  3(a)  and  3(b)  of  the  Act  of 
September  30,  1960  (PubUc  Law  874,  Eightv- 
first  Congress) ;  ' 

(2)  the  locaUon  of  such  property  and  the 
residence  for  school  purposes  of  chUdren 
who  are  counted  under  such  sections  3(a) 
and  3(b);  ^    ' 

(3)  the  number  of  parents  who  are  count- 
ed under  such  sections  3(a)  and  3(b)  who 
are  civilians  and  the  number  of  such  parents 
Who  are  on  active  duty  In  the  uniformed 
services; 

(4)  the  number  of  chUdren  who  reside 
on,  or  reside  with  parents  on  property  which 
is  part  of  a  low-rent  housing  project  assisted 
under  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937 
section  516  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  or 
part  B  of  title  ni  of  the  Economic  Onoor- 
tunity  Act  of  1964 : 

(5)  an  estimate  of  the  economic  impact 
to  the  area  served  by  the  local  educational 
agency  by  the  presence  of  Federal  property 
the  basis  of  which  is  an  entitlement  for  fi- 
nancial assistance  under  such  sections  Si  a) 
and  3(b);  and 

(6)  an  estimate  of  the  per  capita  income 
for  the  area  served  by  each  local  educational 
agency  which  is  entitled  to  financial  assist- 
ance under  such  sections  3(a)  and  3(b)  for 
the  second  preceding  fiscal  year,  such  esti- 
mate to  be  based  on  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus 1970  decennial  census  or  other  suitable 
dato  as  may  be  avaUable  and  to  include  a 
Ustlng  of  the  specific  procedtires  and  assiimp- 
tions  used  in  derving  such  estimate  and  an 
analysis  of  any  data  or  other  procedural 
limitations. 
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Each  category  of  data  required  under  this 
section  sball  be  prepared  for  each  school 
district  of  a  local  educational  agency  which 
received  payments  under  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 30.  1960  (PubUc  Law  874.  Eighty-first 
Congress)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1»73. 

(d)  (1)  The  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  con- 
duct a  thorough  study  of  the  manner  In 
which  the  relative  measure  of  poverty  for 
use  In  the  financial  assistance  program  au- 
thorized by  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  may  be 
more  accurately  and  currently  developed. 
The  study  of  the  relative  measure  of  poverty 
required  by  this  subsection  shall  be  adjusted 
for  regional,  climatic,  metropolitan,  urban, 
suburban,  and  rural  differences  and  for  fam- 
ily size  and  bead  of  hou3eh«ld  differences. 
The  study  required  by  this  subsection  shall 
cof^slder — 

(A)  the  availability  of  data  more  oxirrent 
than  the  decennial  census  Including  data 
collected  by  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  are  relevant  except  that  data 
so  collected  shall  not  disclose  the  name  of 
Any  Individual  or  any  other  Information 
customarily  held  confidential  by  that  agency, 
but  shall  Include  aggregate  Information  to 
the  extent  possible; 

(B)  the  availability  and  usefulness  of 
cost  of  living  data; 

(C)  the  availability  and  usefulness  of  cost 
of  housing  data; 

(D)  the  availability  and  usefulness  of  la- 
bor market  and  Jcb  availability  data; 

(E)  the  availability  and  usefulness  of  data 
with  respect  to  prevailing  wage  rates,  unem- 
ployment rates,  and  Income  distribution;  and 

(F)  the  availability  cf  daU  with  respect 
to  eligibility  criteria  for  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

(2)  The  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics  as  authorized  and  directed  to  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  a  report  of  the  study  conducted  under 
this  subsection  Including  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  availability  of  data  de- 
signed to  improve  the  relative  measure  of 
poverty  for  the  program  of  financial  assist- 
ance authorized  by  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  When- 
ever the  Center  determines  that  data  ^>ec- 
Ified  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  are 
not  available  or  that  It  is  impractical  to 
obtain  data  for  Pach  relevant  area  or  cate- 
gory, the  report  shall  contain  an  explanation 
of  the  reasons  therefor. 

(e)  Section  731(c)(1)(A)  of  title  Vn  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965.  as  amended  by  section  105  of 
this  Act.  Is  amended  by  inserting  "conducted 
by  the  National  Center  for  Education  Sta- 
tistics" after  "a  survey". 

AMEMOMXNT8  TO  PABT  B  OF  THE  GENERAL  EDtT- 
CATIOW  PKOVISIOIfS  ACT,  SXLATINC  TO  APPRO- 
PUATIONS  AND   EVAI.TTATION8 

S«c.  602.  (a)  (1)  Part  B  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  sections  411  and  413; 

(B)  by  redesignating  sections  412,  414,  and 
415.  and  all  references  thereto,  as  sections 
411,  412,  and  413,  respectively; 

(C)  by  redesignating  section  417  as  sec- 
Uon  419; 

(D)  by  Inserting  after  the  heading  thereof 
the  following: 

"Subpart  1 — Appropriations";  and 

(E)  by  inserting  after  section  413,  as  so 
redesignated  In  clause  (B).  the  following: 

"CONTIWaxHT  XXTXNSIOir  OF  PROGRAMS 

"S»c.  414.  (a)  Unless  the  Congress  In  the 
regTilar  session  which  ends  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  terminal  fiscal  year — 


"(1)  of  the  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  an  applicable  program;  or 

"(2)  of  the  diu-ation  of  an  applicable  pro- 
gram; either — 

"(A)  has  passed  or  ha£  formally  rejected 
legislation  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
extending  the  authorization  or  duration  (as 
the  case  may  be)  of  that  program;  or 

"(B)  by  action  of  either  the  Hoxise  of  Rep- 
resentatives or  the  Senate,  approves  a  reso- 
lution stating  that  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  no  longer  apply  to  such  pro- 
gram; 

such  authorization  or  duration  is  hereby 
automatically  extended  for  one  additional 
fiscal  year.  The  amount  appropriated  for 
such  additional  year  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  which  the  Congress  could,  under 
the  terms  of  the  law  for  which  the  appro- 
priation Is  made,  have  appropriated  for  such 
program  diirlng  such  terminal  year. 

"(b)(1)  For  the  purposes  of  clause  (A)  of 
subsection  (a),  the  Congress  shall  not  have 
been  deemed  to  have  passed  legislation  un- 
less such  legislation  becomes  law. 

"(2)  In  any  case  where  the  Commissioner 
is  required  under  an  applicable  statute  to 
carry  out  certain  acts  or  make  certain  de- 
terminations which  are  necessary  for  the 
continuation  of  an  applicable  program.  If 
such  acts  or  determinations  are  required 
during  the  terminal  year  of  such  program, 
such  acts  and  determinations  shall  be  re- 
quired during  any  fiscal  year  In  which  that 
part  of  subsection  (a)  which  follows  clause 
(B)   thereof  Is  In  operation. 

"Subpart  2 — Planning  and  Evaluation  of 
Federal  Education  Activities 

"PROGRAM    PLANNING    AND    tVALUATIONS    BT 
THS   ASSISTANT    SECRETARY 

"Sec.  416.  The  Assistant  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized, by  grant  or  contract  or  directly — 

"(1)  to  carry  out  planning  activities  for, 
and  evaluations  of,  applicable  programs,  and 

"(2)  with  funds  appropriated  expressly 
for  such  purpose,  to  conduct  analyses  of  re- 
lated educational  issues.  The  amount  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed 
»25.0OO,0O0. 

"ANNUAL    EVALUATION    REPORTS 

"Sec.  417.  (a)(1)  Not  later  than  Novem- 
ber 1  of  each  year,  the  Secretary  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
of  the  Senate  an  annual  evaluation  report 
which  evaluates  the  effectiveness  of  appli- 
cable programs  in  achieving  their  legislated 
pvirposes  together  with  recommendations  re- 
lating to  such  programs  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  such  programs  which  will  result  in 
greater  effectiveness  In  achieving  such  pur- 
poses. 

"In  the  case  of  any  evaluation  report  eval- 
uating specific  programs  and  projects,  such 
report  shall — 

"  ( 1)  set  forth  goals  and  specific  objectives 
In  qualitative  and  quantitative  terms  for  all 
programs  and  projects  assisted  under  the  ap- 
plicable program  concerned  and  relate  those 
goals  and  objectives  to  the  purposes  of  such 
program; 

"(2)  contain  information  on  the  progress 
being  made  during  the  prevlovis  fiscal  year 
toward  the  achievement  of  such  goals  and 
objectives: 

"(3)  describe  the  cost  and  benefits  of  the 
applicable  program  being  evalviated  during 
the  previous  fiscal  year  and  identify  which 
sectors  of  the  public  receive  the  benefits  of 
such  program  and  bear  the  costs  of  such 
program: 

"(4)  contain  plans  for  implementing  cor- 
rective action  and  recommendations  for  new 
or  amended  legislation  where  warranted; 

"(6)  contain  a  listing  identifying  the  prin- 
cipal analyses  and  studies  supporting  the 
major  conclusions  and  recommendations  in 
the  report;  and 


"(6)  be  prepared  In  concise  summary  form 
with  necessary  detailed  data  and  appendices. 

"(b)  EUu:h  evaluation  report  submitted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  contain:  (1) 
a  brief  description  of  each  contract  or  grant 
for  evaluation  of  any  program  conducted  un- 
der section  416,  any  part  of  the  performance 
cf  which  occurred  during  the  preceding  year, 
(2)  the  name  of  the  firm  or  individual  who 
Is  to  carry  out  the  evaluation,  and  (3)  the 
amount  to  be  paid  under  the  contract  or 
grant. 

"RENEWAL  EVALUATION  REPORTS 

"Sec.  418.  (a)  In  the  case  of  any  applica- 
ble program  for  which — 

"(1)  the  authorization  of  appropriations 
expires;  or 

"(2)  the  time  during  which  payments  or 
grants  are  to  be  made  expires; 
not  later  than  one  year  prior  to  the  date  of 
such  expiration,  the  Assistant  Secretary  shaU 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  of  the  House  of  Reprebentatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
of  the  Senate  a  comprehensive  evaluation  re- 
port on  such  program. 

"(b)  Any  comprehensive  evaluation  report 
submitted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall 
contain — 

"(1)  a  history  of  the  program  concerned 
including — 

"(A)  a  history  of  authorizations  of  appro- 
priations, budget  requests,  appropriations, 
and  expenditures  for  such  programs; 

"(B)  a  history  of  legislative  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  such  program  made  by 
the  President  and  the  disposition  of  such 
recommendations,  and 

"(C)  a  history  of  legislative  changes  made 
in  applicable  statutes  with  respect  to  such 
program; 

"(2)  assuming  a  continuation  of  such 
program,  recommendations  for  Improve- 
ments (including  legislative  changes  and 
funding  levels)  In  such  program  with  a  view 
toward  achieving  the  legislative  purposes  of 
such  program; 

"(3)  a  compilation  and  summary  of  all 
evaluations  of  such  program;  and 

"(4)  a  recommendation  with  respect  to 
whether  such  program  should  be  continued 
and  the  date  of  its  expiration,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  such  recommendation.". 

(2)  Any  reference  in  any  law.  regulation 
guideline,  or  other  dociunent,  however 
styled,  to  sections  411,  413-,  and  417  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  thU  Act  shaU  be  deemed 
to  be  a  reference  to  the  approprlae  section 
of  subpart  2  of  part  B  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act  which  contains  the 
comparable  provision. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by,  and  pro- 
visions of,  subsection  (a)  shall  be  effective 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

FEDERAL    INTERACENCT    COMMIITEX    ON 
EDUCATION 

Sec.  603.  (a)  (1)  The  General  Education 
ProvUlons  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after 
section  406  the  following  new  section: 

"federal    INTERAGENCY     COMMITTEE     ON 
EDUCATION 

"Sec.  407.  (a)  There  shall  be,  in  the  Edu- 
cation Division,  a  Federal  Interagency  Com- 
mittee on  Education  (hereafter  in  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  'Committee')  which 
shall  be  composed  of — 
^Ti)  the  Assistant  Secretary,  who  shall  be 
Chairman  of  the  Committee; 

"(2)  the  Commissioner; 

"(3)  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Education; 

"(4)  the  Director  of  the  National  Center 
for  Education  Statistics; 

"(6)  such  other  officers  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as  the 
Secretary  may  designate;  and 

"(6)  one  representative  of  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing departments  and  agencies: 
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"(A)  the  Department  of  State, 
"(B)  the  Department  of  Defense, 
"(C)  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
"(D)   the  Department  of  Labor, 
"  (E)  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development, 
"(F)  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
"(O)  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
"(H)  the  Department  of  Justice. 
"(I)  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
."(J)  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
"(K)  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 
"(L)  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities. 

"(M)  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration. 

In  addition,  the  President  may,  by  Executive 
order,  appoint  or  designate  the  heads  of 
such  other  departments  or  agencies  as  he 
deems  appropriate  to  be  members  of  the 
Comrolttee. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors  to  the  Presi- 
dent are  authorized  to  appoint  nonpsoticl- 
patmg  observers  to  the  Committee. 

"(c)(1)  The  Committee  shall  advise  the 
heads  of  departments  and  agencies  with  re- 
spect to  their  functions  which  relate  to,  or 
affect,  education  and  encourage  them  to  co- 
ordinate such  functions. 

"(2)  The  Committee  shall  collect  educa- 
tion-related data  and  other  Information  from 
the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  make  such  data  and  other 
information  available  to  the  National  Center 
for  Education  Statistics. 

"(c)  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  provide 
the  Committee  with  such  professional,  tech- 
nical, and  clerical  staff  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  the  Committee  to  carry  out  its 
functions  under  this  section.". 

(2)  Executive  Orders  Numbered  1118  (Oc- 
tober 16,  1964.  29  F.R.  14399)  and  11761 
(January  17,  1974)  relating  to  the  coordina- 
tion of  Federal  education  activities  and  all 
orders  amendatory  thereto,  having  been  su- 
perseded by  section  407  of  the  General  Edu- 
cational Provisions  Act,  shall  have  no  effect 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  the  amendments  nuwle  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  on  the  tenth  day  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

GENERAL    PROVISIONS    REIATINC    TO    OFFICERS    IN 
THE    EDUCATION    DIVISION 

Sec.  504.  (a)  (1)  The  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after 
section  407  the  following  new  sections: 

"RULES  FOR  EDUCATION  OFFICERS  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

"Sec.  408.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'education  officer  of  the  United 
States'  means  any  person  appointed  by  the 
President  pursuant  to  this  part,  except  mem- 
bers of  commissions,  councils,  and  boards. 

"(b)  Each  education  officer  of  the  United 
States  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President. 

"(c)  No  education  officer  of  the  United 
States  shall  engage  in  any  other  business, 
vocation,  or  employment  while  serving  in  the 
position  to  which  he  is  appointed;  nor  may 
he,  except  with  the  express  approval  of  the 
President  in  writing,  hold  any  office  In,  or  act 
In  any  capacity  for,  or  have  any  financial 
Interest  in,  any  organization,  agency,  or  in- 
stitution to  which  an  agency  In  the  Educa- 
tion Division  makes  a  grant  or  with  any  such 
agency  makes  a  contract  or  any  other  finan- 
cial arrangement. 

"(d)  No  person  shall  hold,  or  act  for,  more 
than  one  position  as  an  education  officer  of 
th*'  United  States  at  any  one  time. 

"GENERAL  AUTHORITY  OF  ADMtNISTRATTVE  HEADS 
OF    EDUCATION    AGENCIES 

"Sec.  409.  (a)  Each  administrative  head 
of  an  education  agency,  in  order  to  carry  out 
functions  otherwise  vested  In  him  by  Uw,  la. 


subject  to  limitations  as  may  be  otherwise 
Imposed  by  law.  authorized — 

"(1)  to  make,  promulgate.  Issue,  rescind, 
and  amend  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  manner  of  operation  of  the  agency  of 
which  he  is  head; 

"(2)  in  accordance  with  those  provisions 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
appointment  and  compensation  of  personnel 
and  subject  to  such  limitations  as  are  im- 
posed in  this  part,  to  appoint  and  com- 
pensate such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  such  agency  to  carry  out  Its  func- 
tions; 

"  (3)  to  accept  unconditional  gifts  or  dona- 
tions of  services,  money,  or  property  (real, 
personal,  or  mixed;  tangible  or  intangible); 

"(4)  without  regard  for  section  3648  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
(31  U.S.C.  529),  to  enter  into  and  perform 
such  contracts,  leases,  cooperative  agree- 
ments, or  other  transactions  as  may  l>e  nec- 
essary for  the  conduct  of  such  agency; 

"(5)  with  funds  expressly  appropriated 
for  such  purpose,  to  construct  such  faculties 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  functions 
vested  %  him  or  in  the  agency  of  whicji  he 
is  head,  and  to  acquire  and  dispose  of  prop- 
erty; and 

"(6)  to  use  the  services  of  other  Federal 
agencies  and  reimburse  such  agencies  for 
such  services. 

"(b)  Any  administrative  head  of  an  edu- 
cation agency  is,  subject  to  any  other  lim- 
itations on  delegations  of  authority  by  law, 
authorized  to  delegate  any  of  his  functions 
under  this  section  to  an  officer  or  employee 
of  that  agency. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'administrative  head  of  an  education 
agency'  means  the  Commissioner,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institute  of  Education, 
and  the  Director  of  the  National  Center  for 
Education  Statistics.  To  the  extent  that  the 
Assistant  Secretary  Is  directly  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  a  program,  he  shall, 
for  such  purposes  be  considered  within  the 
meaning  of  such  term." 

(2)  (A)  The  General  Education  Provisions 
Act  is  amended — 

(i)  in  section  402(b).  by  striking  out  the 
second  sentence  thereof; 

(11)  in  section  403,  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (b)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"(b)  The  Office  shaU  be  beaded  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

"(c)  (1)  There  shall  be  in  the  Office  of  Ex- 
ecutive Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education 
(in  this  subsection  referred  to  as  the  'Ex- 
ecutive Deputy  Commissioner')  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  and  shall,  sub- 
ject to  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner, 
be  responsible  for  broad  delegated  responrt- 
blllty  to  act  for  the  Commissioner  on  major 
aspects  of  the  Office.  The  Executive  Deputy 
Commissioner  shall  act  for  the  Commissioner 
during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Com- 
missioner. 

"(3)  The  Executive  Deputy  Commissioner 
shall  be  placed  in,  and  compensated  at  the 
rate  specified  for,  grade  18  of  the  General 
Schedule  set  forth  in  secUon  5332  of  Utle 
5,  United  States  Code.";  and 
(lU)  m  section  406 — 

(I)  by  striking  out  that  part  of  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (d)  (1)  vrhich  follows 
"Senate"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
period,  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  subsection  (f). 

(B)  Section  416  of  such  Act,  as  amended 
by  section  502  of  this  Act,  is  amended  by 
Inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  416."  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  In  order  to  enable  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary to  carry  out  his  functions  under  sub- 
section (a) ,  the  Assistant  Secretary  shall  for 
such  purpose  be  deemed  to  be  an  admin- 
istrative head  of  an  education  agency  with 
req>ect  to  the  authority  vested  therein  by 


clauses    (1),    (2).    (4),   and    (6)    of   section 
409.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  on  the  tenth  day  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

REGIONAL  offices;    ORGANIZATION;    DELEGATIONS 
OF  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  605.  (a)(1)  Section  403  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)(1)  The  Office  shall,  consistent  with 
such  organization  thereof  which  is  provided 
in  law,  be  divided  into  biireaus,  and  such 
bureaus  shall  be  divided  into  divisions,  as 
the  Commissioner  determines  appropriate. 

"(2)  Except  as  Is  otherwise  provided  by 
law,  bureaus  of  the  Office  shall  be  headed  by 
Deputy  Commissioners,  and  divisions  of  such 
bureaus  shall  be  headed  by  Directors.  Deputy 
Commissioners, .  subject  to  this  subsection, 
shaU  be  placed  in,  and  compensated  at  the 
rate  specified  for,  grade  18  of  the  General 
Schedule  as  set  forth  In  section  5332  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  and  Directors,  subject 
to  this  subsection,  shall  be  placed  in,  and 
compensated  at  the  rate  specified  for,  grade 
17  of  such  General  Schedule. 

"(A)  There  shall  be  regional  offices  of  the 
Office  of  EUlucatlon  established  in  such  places 
as  the  Commissioner,  after  consultation  with 
the  Assistant  Secretary,  shall  determine. 
Such  regional  offices  shall  carry  out  such 
functions  as  are  ^>eclfled  in  subparagn4>h 
(B). 

"(B)  The  regional  offices  shall  serve  as 
centers  for  the  dissemination  of  information 
about  the  activities  of  the  agencies  in  the 
Education  Division  and  provide  technical  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies. Institutions  of  higher  education,  and 
other  educational  agencies,  institutions,  and 
organizations  and  to  Individuals  and  other 
groups  having  an  Interest  in  Federal  educa- 
tion activities. 

"(C)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  delegate 
to  any  employee  In  any  regional  office  any 
function  which  was  not  carried  out,  in  ac- 
cordance vrtth  regulations  effective  prior  to 
June  1,  1973,  by  employees  in  such  offices 
unless  the  delegation  of  such  function  to 
employees  In  regional  offices  Is  expressly  au- 
thorized by  law  enacted  after  the  enactment 
o£  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974. 

"(3)  The  Commissioner  shall  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
not  later  than  November  1  of  each  year  a  re- 
port on  the  personnel  needs  and  assignments 
of  the  Office.  Such  report  shall  Include  a  de- 
scription (A)  of  the  manner  In  which  the 
Office  is  organized  and  the  personnel  of  the 
Office  are  assigned  to  the  various  functions 
of  that  agency  and  (B)  of  personnel  needs  of 
that  agency  in  order  to  enable  it  to  carry  out 
its  functions,  as  authorized  by  law.". 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  delegate  his  functions  re- 
specting the  administration  of  programs  ad- 
ministered in  the  Office  of  Education  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  for  Education. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  the  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  effective  on 
the  tenth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  except  that  the  provisions  of  limi- 
tation set  forth  in  section  403(d)  (2)  (C)  of 
such  Act  shall  have  effect  on  the  date  of  such 
enactment,  and  shall  be  retroactive  to  June 
1,  1973. 

AMENOMXMT8  TO  SECTION  431  OF  THE  GENBEAL 
EDUCATION  PROVIHIONe  ACT  RELATINO  TO 
RULES,  REGULATIONS,  AND  OTHEX  REQUIRE- 
KENT8  OF  GENERAL  APFT.TCABn.TTT 

Sec.  506.  Section  431(b)  of  the  OenenU 
Education  Provisions  Act  la  amended  by  in- 
serting "(1)"  after  "(b)"  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foOowlnc: 
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"(2)  (A)  Dvirlng  the  thirty-day  p«rlod 
prior  to  the  date  upon  which  such  standard, 
rule,  regiilatlon,  or  general  requirement  i« 
to  be  effective,  the  Commissioner  shall  offer 
any  Interested  party  an  opportunity  to  make 
comment  upon,  and  take  exception  to,  such 
standard,  rule,  regulation,  or  general  require- 
ment and  shall  reconsider  any  such  standard, 
r\ile,  regulation,  or  general  requirement  upon 
which  comment  Is  made  or  to  which  excep- 
tion la  taken. 

"(B)  It  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
the  thirty-day  requirement  In  paragraph  (1) 
will  cause  undue  delay  in  the  Implementation 
of  a  regulation,  thereby  causing  extreme 
hardship  for  the  intended  beneflclarles  of  an 
applicable  program,  he  shall  notify  the  Com- 
mittee on  Educatlbn  and  Labor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate.  If 
both  such  committees  agree  with  the  de- 
termination of  the  Commissioner,  the  Com- 
missioner may  waive  such  requirement  with 
respect  to  such  regulation.". 

AMKNDKXNTS  TO  SECTION'  400  OT  THE  GENERAL 
EDUCATION  PROVISIONS  ACT:  CONTORMUVC 
AND       CtARITTINC      AMENDMENTS;       TTNIPORIC 

DEFiNrrioNs:    uiMrrATiows    on    authoriza- 
tions  OF   APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  507.(a)  (l)  Section  400  of  the  Oeneral 
Education  Provisions  Act  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"CKMERAL  PROVISIONS 
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"Src.  400.  (a)  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Oeneral  Education  Provisions  Act". 

"(b)  Unless  otherwise  specified,  the  fol- 
lowing deflnltlons  shall  apply  to  the  terms 
used  In  any  applicable  statute: 

"(1)  The  term  Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

"(2)  The  term  "Assistant  Secretary  meana 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  created  under  section  402. 

"(S)  The  term  "Commissioner'  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  which  pro- 
vision is  made  under  section  403. 

"(4)  The  term  'Education  Division'  means 
the  Education  Division  established  under 
section  401. 

""(6)  The  term  'Office  of  Education'  means 
the  agency  established  under  section  403. 

''(6)  The  term  "National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation' means  the  agency  established  under 
section  405. 

"(7)  The  term  'National  Center  for  Educa- 
tion Statistics'  means  the  agency  established 
under  section  406. 

"(8)  The  term  'construction'  means  (A) 
erection  of  new  or  expansion  of  existing 
structurea  and  the  acquisition  and  Instal- 
lation of  necessary  equipment  therefor;    or 

(B)  acquisition   of   existing   structurea;    or 

(C)  remodeling  or  alteration  of  existing 
structures:  or  (D)  any  combination  of  any 
two  or  more  of  the  activities  described  In 
cUuses  (A).  (B).  and  (C). 

"f9)  The  term  'elementary  school'  means 
a  day  or  residential  school  which  provides 
elementary  education,  as  determined  under 
State  law. 

"(10)  The  term  'equipment'  Includes  ma- 
chinery. utUltlas,  and  built-in  equipment 
and  any  necessary  encloexirea  or  structures 
to  house  them,  and  Includes  all  other  Items 
necessary  for  the  functioning  of  a  particular 
facility,  as  a  facility  for  the  provision  of 
educational  service,  including  such  Items  as 
instructional  equipment  and  Dacceaary  fu**- 
nlture;  printed,  published,  and  audiovisual 
instructional  materials;  and  books,  periodi- 
Icals,  documenta;  and  other  reUtea  mate- 
rials. 

"(11)  The  term  'free  public  education' 
means  education  which  is  provided  at  public 
expense,  under  public^  supervision,  direc- 
tion, and  control,  and  without  tuition 
charge,  and  which  Is  provided  as  elementary 
or  secondary  school  education  in  the  appli- 
cable State. 
"(13)  The  term  'gifted  and  talented  chU- 


dren'  means  children  who.  In  accordance 
with  objective  criteria  established  by  the 
Commissioner  by  regulation,  have  outstand- 
ing Intellectual  ablUty  or  creative  talent, 
the  development  of  which  requires  special 
educational  activities  or  services  not  ordi- 
narily provided  by  local  educational  agencies. 

"(13)  The  term  'handicapped'  when  ap- 
plied to  a  person  means  a  person  who  U 
mentally  retarded,  hard  of  hearing,  deaf, 
speech  impaired,  visually  handicapped  seri- 
ously emotlonaUy  disturbed,  or  crippled;  and 
the  term  'handicapped  children'  means  chU- 
dren  who  are  menUlly  retarded,  hard  of 
hearing,  deaf,  speech  Impaired,  visually 
handicapped,  seriously  emotionally  dis- 
turbed, crippled,  or  have  other  health  Im- 
pairments, who  by  reason  thereof  require 
special  education  and  services. 

"(14)  The  term  'institution  of  higher 
education'  means  an  educational  institution 
in  a  State  which — 

"(A)  admits,  as  regular  students,  only 
individuals  having  a  certificate  of  gradua- 
tion (or  the  recognized  equivalent  thereof) 
from  a  secondary  school; 
"(B)  is  legally  authorized  within  such 
^te  to  provide  a  program  of  poetsecondary 

"(C)  provides  an  educational  program  for 
which  It  awards  a  bachelors  degree,  or  pro- 
vides not  less  than  a  two-year  program  which 
is  acceptable  for  fuU  credit  toward  such  a 
degree; 

"(D)  Is  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  insti- 
tution; and 

"(E)  is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agency  or  association,  as 
determined  by  the  Commissioner. 
For  the  purposes  of  clause  (E) ,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  publish  a  list  of  nationally  rec- 
ognized accrediting  agencies  o?  associations 
which  he  determines  to  be  reliable  authori- 
ties as  to  the  quality  of  education  or  train- 
ing offered  m  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion.  * 

"(15)  The  term  'local  educational  agency' 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legally  constituted  within  a 
State  for  either  administrative  control  or  dl- 
rectlon,  or  to  perform  a  service  function  for 
free  public  education  in  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary schools  in  a  school  district  or  other 
local  political  subdivision  of  a  State  or  such 
combination  of  school  districts  or  other  local 
political  subdivisions  of  a  State  as  are  rec- 
ognized in  a  State  as  an  administrative  agen- 
cy for  the  provision  of  free  public  education 
in  elementary  or  secondary  schools. 

"(16)  The  term  'nonprofit'  as  applied  to  a 
school,  agency,  organization,  or  institution 
means  an  educational  school,  agency  orga- 
nization, or  institution  owned  and  operated 
by  one  or  more  nonprofit  corporations  or  as- 
sociations, no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of 
which  inures,  or  may  lawfully  inure,  to  the 
benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  indi- 
vidual. 

"(17)  The  term  'parent'  includes  a  legal 
guardian  of.  or  other  person  standing  in  loco 
parentis  with,  a  child. 

"(18)  The  term  'school  or  department  of 
divinity  means  an  institution  or  department 
or  a  branch  of  an  Institution,  the  educa- 
tional program  of  which  i«  designed  or  In- 
tended  for  the  education  of  students— 

"(A)  to  prepare  them  to  become  ministers 
of  religion  or  to  enter  upon  some  other  re- 
ligious vocation  (or  to  provide  contlniOng 
training  for  any  such  vocation);  or 

"(B)  to  prepare  them  to  teach  theological 
subjects. 

"(19)  The  term  'secondary  school'  means  a 
school  which  provides  secondary  education 
as  determined  under  SUte  Uw,  except  that 
such  term  shall  not  include  instruction  be- 
yond grade  la. 

"(20)  The  term  'Stete'  Includes  the  ssTenU 
States  of  the  Union,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 


"(21)  The  term  'State  educational  agency' 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for 
the  State  supervision  of  free  public  educa- 
tion in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  or, 
if  there  is  no  such  officer  or  agency,  an  of- 
fice or  agency  designated  by  the  Governor  or 
by  State  law. 

"(c)(1)  Except  where  otherwise  specified 
the  provisions  of  thU  title  shall  apply  to 
any  program  for  which  an  administrative 
head  of  an  educatloa  agency  (as  defined  in 
section  409)  has  administrative  responsibil- 
ity, as  provided  by  law  or  by  delegation  of 
authority,  pursuant  to  law. 

"(2)  \A)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

"(1)  the  term  'applicable  program'  means 
any  program  to  which  this  title  Is,  under  the 
terms  of  paragraph   (1)    applicable;   and 

"(11)   the  term  "applicable  statute'  means 

(I)  the  Act.  or  the  title,  part,  or  section  of 
an  Act,  as  the  case  may  be  which  authorizes 
the  appropriation  for  an  applicable  program, 

(II)  this  title,  and  (IH)  any  other  statute' 
which,  under  its  terms,  expressly  controls 
the  administration  of  an  applicable  pro- 
gram. 

"(B)  The  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964  (A)  shall 
not  be  considered,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  an  applicable  statute,  but  (B)  shall 
have  full  force  and  effect  on  the  basis  of  the 
terms  of  that  Act  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  any  applicable  program. 

"(C)  No  Act  making  appropriations  to 
carry  out  an  ^plicable  program  shall  be 
considered  an  applicable  statute. 

"(D)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  the  appllcabUlty  of  section 
3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes  or  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act,  1921,  unless  a  provision 
of  that  section  or  Act  is  inconsistent  with 
this  Act. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  provision  in  this 
title  which  limits  the  appllcabUlty  of  other 
provisions  of  law  to  the  contrary  unless  such 
other  provision  of  law  Is  enacted  in  express 
and  specific  limitation  therof,  the  form  of  an 
enactment  expressly  and  specifically  limiting 
any    such    provision    shall    be    as    follows: 

'This Is     enacted     as     a     limitation 

o**  of  the  Oeneral  Education  Provl- 
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slons  Act';  the  first  blank  is  to  be  filled  with 
the  section,  part,  title,  or  Act,  as  the  case 
may  be,  which  creates  the  limitation;  and 
the  second  blank  la  to  be  filled  with  the  sec- 
tion number  on  which  the  limitation  is  im- 
fKjeed. 

"(d)  No  authority  vested  in  the  Assistant 
Secretary  or  in  any  agency  or  officer,  councU. 
commission,  or  board  in  the  Education 
Division  shall  be  transferred  to  any  other 
agency  or  any  official  in  any  other  agency 
except  by  a  sUtute  which  expressly  llmito 
the  effect  of  this  section. 

"(e)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  and  subsection  (f),  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1977.  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title.  Except  as  may  be  other- 
wise authorized  In  this  Utle.  there  shaU  be 
no  expenditure  of  funds  for  any  activity 
authorized  by  this  title  except  from  appro- 
priations pursuant  to  the  preceding  sen- 
tence. 

"(2)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  punuant 
to  paragraph    (1)  — 

"(1)  not  to  exceed  •1,800,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  $3,600,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976,  M.SOCOOO 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and 
$6,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1977,  shall  be  for  salaries  and  expenses  for 
the  operation  of  the  office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary; 

"(11)  not  to  exceed  $90,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974.  $137,300,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  $186.- 
400,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  and  $198,800,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1977,  shaU  be  for  salaries  and 


expenses  for  the  administration  of  the  Office 
of  Education; 

••(ill)  not  to  exceed  $7,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  $13,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975.  $16,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and 
$21,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1977,  shall  be  for  salaries  and  expenses  for 
the  National  Institute  of  Education;  and 

■•(Iv)  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  $10,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  $14.- 
090.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976  and  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  shall 
be  for  salaries  and  expenses  for  the  National 
Center  for  Education  Statistics. 

'■(f)(1)(A)  The  aggregate  of  the  appro- 
priations to  the  agencies  in  the  Education 
Division  and  \o  the  office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed 
the  limitations  set  forth  for  that  fiscal  year 
in  subparagraph   i  B ) . 

"(B)(1)  Except  as  is  provided  In  division 
(11),  the  appropriations  to  which  subpara- 
graph (A)  applies — 

"(I)  shall  not  exceed  $7,500,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  $8,000,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976, 
and  $9,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1977;  and 

"(11)  except  as  Is  provided  In  division 
(ill),  shall  not  exceed  such  amount  as  may 
be  authorized  by  the  law  and  limited  by  this 
division. 

"•(11)  The  limitations  set  forth  In  division 
(1)  shall  not  apply — 

"(I)  to  uncontrollable  expenditures  under 
obligations  created  under  part  B  of  title  IV 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  parts  C 
and  D  of  title  VII  of  such  Act,  and  the  Eirer- 
gency  Insured  Student  Loan  Act  of  1969; 

"(11)  to  any  other  expenditure  under  an 
obligation  determined  by  the  Commissioner 
pursuant  to,  or  in  accordance  with,  law  to  be 
an  uncontrollable  expenditure  of  the  Office 
of  Education. 

"(ill)  For  the  purpose  of  section  414,  the 
limitations  set  forlli  In  clause  'I)  of  divi- 
sion (1)  and  In  paragraph  (2)  shall,  with  re- 
spect to  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977, 
be  deemed  to  be  authorizations  of  appro- 
priations. 

"(2)  (A)  The  sums  appropriated  to  which 
paragraph  (1)  implies  for  any  fiscal  year 
ending  prior  to  July  1,  1978,  shall  be  subject 
to  the  following  limitations: 

"(1)  In  the  ceee  of  the  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965.  the  limitation  shall  be  $2,600,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974  and  for 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  $3,000,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  $3,500.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1977,  and  $4,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1978. 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  title  VI  of  such  Act, 
the  limitation  shall  be  $400,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1978,  $500,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976.  $750.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1977,  and  $1,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1978;  but  In  no  event  shall 
the  appropriation  for  such  title  VI  be  less 
than  the  aggregate  of — 

"(I)  the  amounts  to  which  each  State  is 
entitled  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(3)  of  section  402(a)  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974;  or 

"(II)  the  amounts  to  which  each  State  is 
entitled  under  section  602(a)  (1)  and  section 
602(b)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965; 

whichever  is  greater,  when  determined  with 
respect  to  each  State. 

"(ill)  In  the  case  of  title  I  of  the  Act  of 
September  30,  1950  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty- 
first  Congress) ,  the  limitation  shall  be  $750.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974,  and  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year, 
$800,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 


30,  1976,  $900,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1977.  and  $1,000,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1078. 

""(B)  If  the  aggregate  of  the  entitlements 
created  under  title  VI  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  exceeds  the 
appropriation  for  such  title  VI  for  any  fiscal 
year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1978.  each  of  the 
entitlements  created  thereunder  shall  be  re- 
duced ratably  until  such  aggregate  does  not 
exceed  such  appropriation,  except  that  the 
amount  to  which  the  entitlement  of  any 
State  for  any  such  fiscal  year  Is  reduced — 

"(i)  with  respect  to  entitlements  created 
tmder  section  602(a),  shall  not  be  less  than 
$1,000,000; 

"(11)  with  respect  to  entitlements  created 
under  section  602 ( b) ,  shall  not  be  less  than — 

"(I)  $1,000,000,  or 

'"(II)    10  per  centum   of   the  amount   to 
which  such  State  Is  entitled  under  section 
602(a)   (after  any  reductions  necessitated  by 
operation  of  this  paragraph) , 
whichever  is  greater;  and 

"(11)  with  respect  to  entitlements  created 
under  both  sections  602(a)  and  602(b)  shaU 
not  be  less  than  the  minimum  amount  for 
which  provision  is  made  for  such  State  in 
clause  (U)  of  subparagraph  (A).". 

(2)  The  limitation  set  forth  In  clause  (ill) 
of  section  400(f)  (2)  (A)  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act  shall  not  apply  for  any 
fiscal  year  to  entitlements  created  under  the 
Act  of  September  30,  1950  (Public  Law  874, 
Eighty-first  Congress)  which  are  Increased 
by  reason  of  section  203(b)  (2)  (A)  (1)  of  this 
Act,  to  the  extent  of  such  Increases. 

(3)  Section  605(c)(1)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  as 
added  by  section  402(a)  (2)  of  this  Act.  is 
amended  in  clause  (A)  thereof  by  striking 
out  "section  602(a),"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "section  602(a),  but 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  minimum  amounts 
for  which  provision  is  made  with  respect  to 
such  State  Is  section  400(f)(2)(B)  of  the 
Oeneral  Education  Provisions  Act". 

(4)  Section  406(g)  of  the  Act  as  added  by 
section  501  of  this  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "paragraph  (1)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "section  400(e)  (2)  or  paragraph  (1)". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
fa)  and  the  provisions  thereof  shall  be  effec- 
tive on  and  after  the  tenth  day  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

BtntEAtr  or  libraries  and  learning  REsoxntcES 
Sec.  608.  (a)  There  is  established.  In  the 
Office  of  Education,  a  Bureau  of  Libraries 
and  Learning  Resources  (hereafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Bureau" ) ,  through 
which  the  Commissioner  administers  all  pro- 
grams in  the  Office  of  Education  related  to 
assistance  for,  and  encotu-agement  of,  libra- 
ries and  Information  centers  and  education 
technology. 

(b)  (1)  The  Bureau  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Deputy  Commissioner,  to  whom  the  Com- 
missioner shall  delegate  his  delegable  func- 
tions with  respect  to  the  programs  adminis- 
tered through  the  Bureau,  and  who  shall  be 
placed  in.  and  compensated  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided for.  grada  17  of  the  Oeneral  Schedule 
set  forth  in  section  5332  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code. 

(3)  In  addition  to  the  position  created  In 
paragraph  (1),  there  shall  be  two  positions 
In  the  Bureau  which  shall  bf  placed  in,  and 
compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for,  grade 
16  of  such  Oeneral  Schedule. 

(3)  The  positions  created  by  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  num- 
ber of  positions  placed  In  such  grades  of  the 
Oeneral  Schedule  under  section  8108  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  and*  shall  be 
without  prejudice  against  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation with  respect  to  the  number  of  posi- 
tions, subject  to  such  section  5108  assigned 
to  the  Office  of  Education. 

(4)  The  number  of  positions  placed  In 
grades  15  and  below  of  such  Oeneral  Sched- 
ule assigned  to  the  Bureau  and  solely  under 


the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  person 
holdlr.g  the  position  created  by  paragraph 
( 1 )  shall  not  be  less  than  suty. 

AUDirS    AND    RECORDKEEPING 

Sec.  509.  (a)  Section  434(at  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  Is  amended  to  read 
as  folio v/s : 

"Sec.  434.  (a)  (1)  Each  recipient  cf  Federal 
funds  under  a'.iy  applicable  program 
through  any  grant,  subgrant,  contract,  sub- 
contract, loan,  or  other  arrangement  entered 
into  (other  than  by  formal  advertising)  shall 
keep  such  records  as  the  Assistant  Secretary 
shall  prescribe,  including  records  which 
fully  disclose  the  amount  and  disposition  by 
such  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of  such  assist- 
ance, the  total  cost  of  the  project  or  under- 
taking in  conr.ection  with  which  such  funds 
are  given  or  used,  the  amount  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking 
sup">lled  by  other  sources,  and  such  other 
records  as  will  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

""(2)  The  Assistant  Secretary  and  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  of  their  duly  authorized  representatives, 
shall,  until  the  expiration  of  three  years 
after  the  completion  of  the  project  or  under- 
taking to  which  reference  Is  made  in  para- 
graph (1),  have  acce^,  for  the  purpose  of 
audit  and  examination,  to  any  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  and  records  of  such  recipients 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  after  consultation  with  the  Atelst- 
ant  Secretary,  may  be  related,  or  pyertlnent 
to,  the  grants,  subgrants,  contracts,  subcon- 
tracts, loans,  or  other  arrangements  to  which 
reference  is  made  In  paragraph  (1)." 

amendments   RELATINC   to   ADVISORT    COtTNCILS 

Sec.  510.  (a)(1)  Section  447(b)  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "each  statutory  advisory  coun- 
cil" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each 
advisory  council  which  Is  subject  to  the 
operation  of  this  part". 

(b)  Section  445  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(d)  No  employee  of  an  advisory  council, 
appointed  and  compensated  pursuant  to  this 
section,  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  In 
excess  of  that  which  such  employee  would 
receive  If  such  employee  were  appointed 
subject  to  the  appropriate  provisions  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  regarding  appoint- 
ments to,  and  compensation  with  respect  to, 
the  competitive  service,  except  that — 

"(1)  executive  directors  of  Presidential 
advisory  councils  shall  be  compensated  at 
the  rate  specified  for  employees  placed  In 
grade  18  of  the  Oeneral  Schedule  set  forth  in 
section  5332  of  such  title  5; 

"(2)  executive  directors  of  all  other  statu- 
tory advisory  councils  shall  be  compensated 
at  the  rate  provided  for  employees  in  grade 
IS  of  such  Oeneral  Schedule;  and 

"(3)  in  accordance  with  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Assistant  Secretary,  other 
employees  of  advisory  councils  shall  be  com- 
p>ensated  at  such  rates  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  such  advisory  councils  to  accom- 
plish their  purposes. '. 

(2)  Such  section  445  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Commissioner"  where  it  appears  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Assistant  Sec- 
retary." 

(3)  No  provision  of  any  law  establishing, 
authorizing  the  establishment  of,  or  con- 
trolling the  operation  of,  an  advisory  coun- 
cil which  is  not  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  part  D  of  the  Oeneral  Education 
Provisions  Act  shall  apply  to  any  advisory 
council  to  which  such  part  D  applies. 

availabilitt  and  apportionments  or 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  611.  (a)  Section  412(b)  of  the  Gen- 
eral Eklucatlon  Provisions  Act.  as  redes- 
ignated by  section  502  cf  this  Act,  is  amended 
striking  out  "July  1,  1973"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "July  1, 1978". 

(b)  Section  412  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
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adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  later 
than  fifteen  days  after  the  enactment  of  any 
law  making  an  appropriation  for  any  ap- 
plicable program,  submit,  In  accordance  with 
section  3679(d)(2)  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
such  information  as  Is  required  pvirsuant  to 
the  second  sentence  of  such  section  3679(d) 
(3),  Including  a  spending  plan  which  appor- 
tions such  appropriation  as  provided  therein. 
If  after  the  period  allowed  for  action  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  under  the  fourth  sentence  of  such 
section  3679(d)(2),  the  C!ommlssloner  has 
not  received  notice  of  the  apportlorment  re- 
quired under  such  fourth  sentence,  the  Ctom- 
mlssloner  shall  consider  such  appropriation 
apportioned  In  the  manner  provided  In  such 
spending  plan  and  proceed  to  obligate  such 
appropriation  as  so  apportioned.  Not  later 
than  thirty  days  after  the  enactment  of  a 
law  to  which  reference  Is  made  in  the  first 
sentence  of  this  subsection,  the  Commla- 
sloner  shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor  and  Appropriations  of  the 
Hoxise  of  RepresenUtlves  and  the  Commit- 
tees on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  copies  of  the 
spending  plan  In  effect  with  respect  to  such 
law. 

"(d)  If  any  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  any  appUcable  program  are  not  obligated 
pursuant  to  a  spending  plan  submitted  as 
provided  In  subsection  (c)  and  become  avaU- 
able  tea  obligation -after  the  Institution  of  a 
Judicial  proceeding  seeking  the  release  of 
such  funds,  then  such  funds  shall  be  avail- 
able for  obligation  and  expenditure  untU  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  which  begins  after  the 
termination  of  such  judicial  proceeding.". 

BCtXBUTTLX  »0«   PROmXGATION   OF  EXCTTLATIONS 

Sec.  513.  (a)  Section  431  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  Is  amended  by  add- 
hig  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(d)  Not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
enactment  of  any  Act  afTectlng  the  adminis- 
tration of  any  applicable  program,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  of  the  Houae  of  Repre- 
sentaUves  and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate  a  schedule  in 
accordance  with  which  the  Commissioner  has 
planned  to  promulgate  rules,  regulations,  and 
guidelines  Implementing  such  Act.  Such 
schedule  shall  provide  that  all  such  rules 
regulations,  and  guidelines  shall  be  promul- 
gated  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  submission  of  such  schedule  to 
such  committee.  Except  as  U  provided  In  the 
following  sentence,  all  such  rules  regula- 
tions, and  guidelines  shall  be  promulgated  in 
accordance  with  such  schedule.  If  the  Com- 
mlssloner  finds  that,  due  to  circumstance* 
unforeseen  at  the  time  of  the  submission  of 
any  such  schedule,  he  catmot  comply  with  a 
schedule  submitted  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tlon,  he  shall  notify  such  committees  of  such 
finding  and  submit  a  new  schedule  If  both 
such  committees  notify  the  Commissioner  of 
their  approval  of  such  new  schedule,  such 
rules,  regulations,  and  guidelines  shall  be 
promulgated  in  accordance  with  such  new 
schedule.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  ahaU  be  effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  shaU  be  effective  with 
reepect  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

paoTxcnoK  of  thk  rjgrts  akd  pbivact  of 

PAmZirrS  AKD  STUDrNTS 

^Sec.  513.  Part  C  of  the  General  Education 
Provlsiona  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section:     ^ 

"PBOTBCnOK  OF  THE  BIGHTS  AND  PaiVACT  OF 
PAKXNTS  AlfD  STUDENTS 

"Sbc.  437.  (a)  Right  of  Access  and  of  a 
HzAXiNG. — (1)  No  funds  shall  be  made  avail- 
able under  any  applicable  program  to  any 


State  or  local  educational  agency,  any  in- 
stitution of  higher  education,  any  commu- 
nity college,  any  school,  preechool,  or  any 
other  educational  Institution  which  has  a 
policy  of  denying,  or  which  effectively  pre- 
vents the  parents  of  students  under  eighteen 
years  of  age  attending  any  school  of  such 
agency,  or  attending  such  institution  of 
higher  education,  community  college,  school, 
preschool,  or  other  educational  institution, 
the  right  to  inspect  and  review  any  and  all 
official  records,  files,  and  data  directly  related 
to  their  children.  Including  all  material  that 
is  incorporated  into  each  student's  cumula- 
tive record  folder,  and  Intended  for  school 
use  or  to  be  available  to  parties  outside  the 
school  or  school  system,  and  spieclflcally  in- 
cluding, but  not  necessarily  limited  to,  iden- 
tifying data,  academic  work  completed,  level 
of  achievement  (grades,  standardized 
achievement  test  scores),  attendance  data, 
scores  on  standardized  intelligence,  aptitude, 
and  psychological  tests,  interest  Inventory 
results,  health  data,  family  background  in- 
formation, teacher  or  counselor  ratings  and 
observations,  and  verified  reports  of  serious 
or  recurrent  behavior  patterns.  Where  such 
records  or  data  Include  Information  on  more 
than  one  student,  the  parents  of  any  student 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  or  be  informed  of, 
that  part  of  such  record  or  data  as  pertains 
to  their  child.  Each  recipient  shall  establish 
appropriate  procedures  for  the  granting  of  a 
request  by  parents  for  access  to  their  child's 
school  records  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time,  but  In  no  case  more  than  forty-five 
days  after  the  request  has  been  made. 

"(2)  Parents  shall  have  an  opportunity  for 
a  hearing  to  challenge  the  content  of  their 
child's  school  records,  to  insure  that  the  rec- 
ords are  not  inaccurate,  misleading,  or  other- 
wise in  violation  of  the  privacy  or  other  rights 
of  students,  and  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  the  correction  or  deletion  of  any  such  In- 
acctirate.  misleading,  or  otherwise  inappro- 
priate data  contained  therein. 

"(b)  CONomoNS  FOR  THE  RELEASE  OF  PER- 
SONAL Data.— (1)  No  funds  shall  be  made 
avaUable  under  any  applicable  program  to 
any  State  or  local  education  agency,  any  in- 
stitution of  higher  education,  any  commu- 
nity college,  any  school,  preschool,  or  any 
other  educational  institution  which  has  a 
policy  of  permitting  the  release  of  records  or 
flies  (or  personal  Information  contained 
therein)  of  students  without  the  vwltten  con- 
sent of  their  parents  to  any  individual, 
agency,  or  organization,  other  than  the  fol- 
lowing— 

"(A)  other  local  school  officials.  Including 
teachers  within  the  educational  Institution 
or  local  educational  agency  who  have  legiti- 
mate educational  interests; 

"(B)  to  officials  of  other  schools  or  school 
systems  In  which  the  student  Intends  to  en- 
roU,  npon  condition  that  the  student's  par- 
ents be  notified  of  the  transfer,  receive  a  copy 
of  the  record  If  desired,  and  have  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  to  challenge  the  content 
of  the  record. 

"(3)  r^o  funds  shall  be  made  avaUable  un- 
der any  applicable  program  to  any  State  or 
local  educational  agency,  any  institution  of 
higher  education,  any  community  college,  any 
school,  preschool,  or  any  other  education  in- 
stitution which  has  a  policy  or  practice  of 
furnishing,  in  any  form,  any  Information 
contained  in  personal  school  records,  to  any 
persons  other  than  those  listed  in  subsection 
(b)(1)  unless— 

"(A)  thtre  Is  written  consent  from  the 
student's  parents  specUirlng  records  to  be  re- 
leased, the  reasons  for  such  release,  and  to 
whom,  and  with  a  copy  of  the  records  to  be 
released  ta  the  student's  parents  and  the  stu- 
dent If  desired  by  the  parents,  or 

"(B)  such  Information  Is  furnished  in  com- 
pliance with  Judicial  order,  or  pursuant  to 
any  lawfully  issued  subpena.  upon  condition 
that  parents  and  the  students  are  notified  of 
all  such  orders  or  subpenas  in  advance  of  the 


compliance  therewith  by  the  education  insti- 
tution or  agency. 

"(3)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary  or 
an  administrative  head  of  an  education 
agency  is  authorized  under  any  af>pllcable 
program  to  request  or  require  any  State  or 
local  educational  agency,  any  Institution  of 
higher  education,  any  community  college, 
any  school,  preschool,  or  any  other  educa- 
tional Institution  to  submit  to  a  third  party 
(or  to  the  Secretary  or  an  administrative 
head  of  an  education  agency,  as  defined  In 
section  409  of  this  Act)  any  data  from  per- 
sonal statistics  or  records  of  students,  such 
data  shall  not  Include  the  names  of  students 
or  their  parents  (In  code  or  otherwise)  with- 
out the  written  consent  of  the  student's  par- 
ents, except — 

"(A)  in  connection  with  a  student's  ap- 
plication for  financial  aid: 

"(B)  In  compliance  with  any  court  order, 
or  pursuant  to  any  lawfully  Issued  subpena. 
If  the  parents  and  students  are  notified  of 
any  such  order  In  advance  of  the  compliance 
therewith  by  the  State  or  loeal  educational 
agency,  the  institution  of  higher  education, 
the  community  college,  the  school,  preschool, 
or  other  educational  Institution. 

"(4)  (A)  With  respect  to  subsections  (b) 
(1)  and  (b)(2)  and  (b)(3),  all  persons, 
agencies,  or  organizations  desiring  access  to 
the  records  of  a  student  shall  be  required  to 
sign  a  written  form  which  shall  be  kept  per- 
manently with  the  file  of  the  student,  but 
only  for  inspection  by  the  parents  or  student, 
indicating  specifically  the  legitimate  educa- 
tional or  other  Interest  that  each  person, 
agency,  or  organization  has  In  seeking  this 
Information.  Such  form  shall  be  available  to 
parents  and  to  the  school  official  responsible 
for  record  maintenance  as  a  means  of  audit- 
ing the  operation  of  the  system. 

"(4)(B)  With  respect  to  this  subsection, 
personal  Information  shall  only  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  third  party  on  the  condition  that 
such  party  will  not  permit  any  other  party 
to  have  access  to  such  information  without 
the  written  consent  of  the  parents  of  the 
student. 

"(c)  Pbotection  of  Personal  Data. — The 
Secretary  shall  adopt  appropriate  regulations 
to  protect  the  rights  of  privacy  of  students 
and  their  families  In  connection  with  any 
surveys  or  data-gathering  activities  con- 
ducted, assisted,  or  authorized  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  an  administrative  head  of  an  educa- 
tion agency  (as  defined  in  section  409  of  this 
Act).  Regulations  established  under  this 
subsection  shall  Include  provisions  control- 
ling the  use,  dlssemiuatlon.  and  protection 
of  such  data.  No  survey  or  data-gathering 
actlvltes  shall  be  conducted  by  the  Secretary, 
or  an  administrative  head  of  an  education 
agency  having  responsibilities  under  an  ap- 
plicable program  unless  such  activities  are 
authorized  by  the  Act  establishing  such  a 
program. 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
whenever  a  student  has  attained  eighteen 
years  of  age,  the  permission  or  consent  re- 
quired of  and  the  rights  accorded  to  the  par- 
ents of  the  student  shall  thereafter  only  be 
required  of  and  accorded  to  the  student. 

"(e)  No  funds  tiiall  be  made  available  un- 
der any  applicable  program  unless  the  recip- 
ient of  such  funds  Informs  the  parents  of 
students,  or  the  students,  if  they  are  eight- 
een years  of  age  or  older,  of  the  rights  ac- 
corded them  by  this  section. 

"(f)  The  Secretary,  or  an  administrative 
head  of  an  education  agency,  shall  take  ap- 
propriate actions  to  enforce  provisions  of  this 
section  and  to  deal  with  violations  of  this 
section,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  ahall  establish  or 
designate  an  office  and  review  boeird  within 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  the  purpose  of  Investigating, 
processing,  reviewing,  and  adjudicating  vio- 
lations of  the  provislozts  of  this  section  and 
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complaints  which  may  be  filed  concerning 
alleged  violations  of  this  section,  according 
to  the  procedures  contained  In  subeectlons 
(c)  and  (d)  of  section  421  of  this  Act. 

"(h)  With  respect  to  any  funds  obligated 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  section  to 
any  State  or  local  educational  agency,  a  ay 
institution  of  higher  education,  any  com- 
munity college,  any  school,  preschool,  or  a^iy 
other  educational  Institution,  continued 
furnishing  of  such  funds  shall  cease  Janu- 
ary 1,  1976,  If  the  recipient  has  failed  to  meet 
the  conditions  for  funding  established  by 
this  section. 

"(1)  The  provisions  of  this-aection  shall 
become  effective  ninety  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"(j)  This  section  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Family  Educational  Rights  and  P>nvacy  Act 
of  1974'." 

limitation  on  withholding  of  federal 

FUNDS 

Sec.  514.  Part  C  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  (as  amended  by  section  613) 
Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"LnciTATioN  ON  withholding  of  federal 
funds 

"Sec.  438.  The  refusal  of  a  State  or  local 
education  agency  and  institution  of  higher 
education,  community  college,  a  school,  pre- 
school, or  any  other  educational  institu- 
tion, to  administer  a  test  or  project  or  to 
provide  personally  identifiable  data  on  stu- 
dents or  their  families,  as  a  part  of  an  wp- 
pllcable  program,  to  any  Federal  office, 
agency,  department,  or  other  third  party,  on 
the  grounds  that  it  constitutes  a  violation  of 
the  right  to  privacy  and  confidentiality  of 
students,  their  parents,  or  Is  an  unaccepable 
research  or  experimentation  project,  or  Is 
for  the  purpose  of  altering  the  personal  be- 
havior or  values  of  a  student,  or  U  potenti- 
ally psychologically  or  otherwise  harmful  to 
students  or  their  families,  shall  ndt  consti- 
tute sufficient  grounds  for  the  suspension  or 
termination  of  Federal  assistance.  Further, 
such  a  refusal  shall  not  constitute  sufficient 
grounds  for  a  denial  of,  a  refusal  to  consider, 
or  a  delay  in  the  consideration  of  funding 
in  succeeding  fiscal  years  for  such  a  recip- 
ient." 

Part  B — Amendments  to  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966 
communttt  service  and  continuing  educa- 
tion amendments 

Sec.  521. (a)  Section  101  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  adding  after 
the  word  "health"  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing: "labor  management". 

(c)  Section  111  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fo"<->-vlng  new 
sentence:  "Subject  to  sectlor  ^^({(b)  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act.  the  Advis- 
ory Council  shall  continue  to  exist  through 
Jime  1976.". 

DEVELOPING  INSTITUTIONS  AMENDMENT 

Sec.  522.  Section  302(a)(2)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
waive  three  years  of  the  requirements  set 
forth  In  clause  (C)  of  paragraph  (1)  in  the 
case  of  applications  for  grants  under  this 
title  by  institutions  located  In  or  near  com- 
munities with  large  numbers  of  Spanish- 
speaking  people  if  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines such  action  will  Increase  higher  edu- 
cation for  Spanish-speaking  people.". 

BILINGUAL   EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS 

Sac.  523.  fa)  (1)  Clause  (B)  of  section  417 
B(b)  (3)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966 
Is  amended  by  inserting  "(1) "  after  the  word 
"who"  and  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing: "or  (11)  by  reason  of  limited  English- 
speaking  ability,  are  In  need  of  bilingual  edu- 


cational teaching,  guidance,  and  counseling 
In  order  to  enable  them  to  pursue  a  post-sec- 
ondary education". 

(2)  Section  417B  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(d)  Funds  appropriated  for  the  purposes 
of  clause  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  shskll  be  avaU- 
able for  training  persons  to  provide  the  serv- 
ices described  in  clause  (3)  (11)  of  such  sub- 
section.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  be  effective  upon  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

VETERANS  COST  OF   INSTRUCTION   PAYMENTS 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  524.  (a)(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
420(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(1)  During  the  period  beginning  July  1, 
1972,  and  ending  June  30,  1976.  each  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  payment  under,  and  in  acc<»danoe  with, 
this  8ec':lon  during  any  fiscal  year  if — 

"(A)  the  number  of  persons  who  are  veter- 
ans recel\-lng  vocational  rehabUltatlon  un- 
der chapter  31  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
or  veterans  receiving  educational  assistance 
under  chapter  34  of  such  title,  and  who  are 
in  attendance  as  undergraduate  students  at 
such  institution  during  any  academic  year, 
equals  at  least — 

"(1)  110  per  centum  of  the  number  of  such 
recipients  who  were  In  attendance  at  such 
Institution  during  the  preceding  academic 
year,  or 

"(11)  10  per  centxun  of  the  total  number 
of  undergraduate  students  in  attendance  at 
such  institution  during  such  academic  year; 
and 

"(B)  the  number  of  such  persons  Is  at 
least  26.". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
section  420(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  a  comma  and  the 
foUowing:  "or  equals  at  least  the  minimum 
number  of  such  jjersons  necessary  to  estab- 
lish eligibility  to  entitlement  under  para- 
graph (1)  during  the  preceding  academic 
year,  whichever  is  lower". 

(3)  Section  420(d)  of  such  Act  U  amended 
by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(d)"  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(3)  The  maxlmxim  amount  of  payments 
to  any  Institution  of  higher  education,  or 
any  branch  thereof  which  Is  located  in  a  com- 
munity which  is  different  from  that  in  which 
the  parent  institution  thereof  is  located.  In 
any  fiscal  year,  shaU  be  tl35,(X)0.  In  making 
payments  under  this  section  for  any  fiscal 
year,  the  Commissioner  shall  apportion  the 
appropriation  for  making  such  payments, 
from  funds  which  become  available  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  limitation  on  payments  set  forth 
in  the  preceding  sentence,  in  such  a  manner 
as  wUl  result  in  the  receipt  by  each  Institu- 
tion whlah  Is  eligible  for  a  payment  under 
this  section  of  first  $9,000  (or  the  amount  of 
Its  entitlement  for  that  fiscal  year,  which- 
ever is  less)  and  then  additional  amoimts 
up  to  the  limitation  set  forth  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence.". 

(4)  Section  420(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  matter  preceding  the 
word  "except"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  foUowlng:  "No  less  than  78  per  centum 
of  the  amounts  paid  to  any  Institution  under 
subsection  (d)  In  any  fisaal  year  shall  be  used 
to  Implement  the  requirement  of  clause 
(B)(1)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subeection  (c). 
and.  to  the  extent  that  such  funds  remain 
after  implementing  such  requirement,  funds 
limited  by  such  76  per  centum  requirement 
shall  be  used  for  Implementing  the  require- 
ments of  clauses  (B)  (11).  (lU).  and  (iv)  of 
such  paragraph  (1).". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  payments 
made  on  and  after  October  1,  1973. 


teacher  corps  AMENDMENTS 


Sec.  535.  (a)(1)  Section  611  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  after  "teacher  prepara- 
tion" In  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
the  foUowlng :  "and  to  encourage  institutions 
of  higher  education  and  local  educational 
agencies  to  Improve  programs  of  training  and 
retraining  for  education  personnel"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (3): 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  peo-agraph  (4)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
a  comma  and  the  word  "and"; 

(D)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  supporting  demonstration  projects  for 
retraining  experienced  educational  personnel 
serving  in  local  educational  agencies.". 

(3)  Section  513(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  word  "two"  the 
first  time  It  appears  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  such 
section  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"five"; 

(B)  by  Inserting  in  psiragraph  (1)  after 
"experienced  teachers"  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "supportive  and  auxUlary  person- 
nel  Including  non-professional  personnel"; 

(C)  by  inserting  in  paragraph  (3)  the  word 
"prlmarUy"  before  "Ih  areas"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "teaching  teams,  each 
of  which  shall  consist  of  an  experienced 
teacher  and  a  nimiber  of  teacher-interns 
who.  In  addition  to  teaching  duties.  shaU  be 
afforded  time  by  the  local  educational 
agency  for  a  teacher-intern  training  program 
carried  out  under  the  guidance  of  an  ex- 
perienced teacher"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "Teacher  Corps  pro- 
grams each  of  which  shall  Include  teacher- 
intern  teams  led  by  experienced  teachers  and 
may  Include  other  school  personnel  Includ- 
ing non-professional  personnel,  who  shall 
be  afforded  time  by  the  local  educational 
agency  for  ^  training  program  carried  out"; 

(E)  by  striking  out  In  paragraph  (7)  the 
words  "clause  (1)"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following:  "this  subpart". 

(3)  Section  613(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  strUtlng  out  "for  teacher-interns  whUe 
teaching"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "for 
Teacher  Corps  members  whUe  serving". 

(4)  Section  613(c)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "3  per  centum"  in 
paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"6  per  centum"; 

(B)  by  Inserting  in  paragraph  (3)  "the 
Virgin  Islands  and"  the  following:  "Guam. 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands". 

(5)  Section  513  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(e)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
expend  a  sum  not  in  excess  of  10  per  centum 
of  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  611(b)  of  this  subpart 
In  any  fiscal  year,  for  the  purpose  of  plan- 
ning the  Teacher  Corps  program,  monitoring, 
and  evaluating  Teacher  Corps  projects,  dis- 
seminating information  relating  to  Teacher 
Corps  projects,  and  furnishing  technical  as- 
sistance to  Teacher  Corps  projects.  Such 
purposes  may  be  carried  out  directly  by 
personnel  H  the  Teacher  Corps,  or  throtigh 
contracts  or  other  arrangements  with  quali- 
fied i)er9ons  or  organizations. 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Commissioner  shaU  develop  and 
promulgate  specific  funding  criteria  based 
on  the  provisions  of  this  subpart  to  assist 
potential  grantees  and  contractors  in  devel- 
oping proposals  for  Teacher  CoTps  projects, 
and  to  assist  the  Commissioner  in  selecting 
proposals  to  be  supported  under  this 
subpart.". 

(6)  Section  614(a)  (3)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
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"(2)  Teacher-lntema,  experienced  teach- 
ers, administrators,  and  other  school  per- 
sonnel Including  non-profeaslonal  personnel 
shall  be  compensated  at  such  rates  as  the 
Commissioner  may  determine  to  be  con- 
sistent with  prevailing  practices  under  com- 
parable federally  supported  programs  or 
local  projects.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July  i, 
1974. 

AMENDMENT  TO   TTTLE   XX   RXSPCCTIIfG   TRAINING 
IN    THE    LKCAL    PROFESSION 

Sec.  526.  (a)  Part  D  of  title  IX  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"ASSISTANCE      FOE      TRAINING      IN      THE      LEGAL 
PROFESSION 

"Sec.  966.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  auth- 
orized to  make  grants  to,  or  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with,  public  and  private  agencies  and 
organizations  other  than  Institutions  of 
higher  education  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
Individuals  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds, 
as  determined  In  accordance  with  criteria 
prescribed  by  the  Commissioner,  to  under- 
take training  for  the  legal  profession. 

"(b)  Grants  made,  and  contracts  entered 
Into  under  subsection  (a)  may  cover,  In 
accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioner, all  or  part  of  the  cost  of — 

"(1)  selecting  individuals  from  disadvan- 
taged backgrounds  for  training  for  the  legal 
profession, 

"^2)  facilitating  the  entry  of  such  Individ- 
uals Into  Institutions  of  higher  education 
for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  such  training, 

"(3)  providing  counseling  or  other  services 
designed  to  assist  such  Individuals  to  com- 
plete successfully  such  training, 

"'4)  providing,  for  not  more  than  three 
months  prior  to  the  entry  of  such  individuals 
upon  their  courses  of  training  for  the  legal 
profession,  preliminary  training  for  such  in- 
dividuals designed  to  assist  them  to  com- 
plete successfully  such  training  for  the  legal 
profession. 

"(5)  naylng  such  stipends  (Including  al- 
lowances for  travel  and  for  dependents)  as 
the  Commissioner  may  determine  for  such 
Individuals  for  any  such  period  of  prelimi- 
nary training  or  for  any  period  of  training 
for  the  legal  profession  during  which  such 
Individuals  maintain  satlsfaictory  academic 
proficiency,  as  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, and 

"(6)  paying  for  administrative  activities  of 
the  agencies  and  organizations  which  receive 
such  grants,  or  with  which  such  contracts 
are  entered  Into,  to  the  extent  such  activi- 
ties are  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  actlvl- 
tlea  described  In  clatises  (1)  through  (6). 

"(c)  The  actlvltlea  authorized  under  thla 
section  may  be  carried  out  without  regard 
to  the  requirements  and  limitations  set  forth 
In  sections  962  and  963  of  this  part.". 

(b)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  part 
D  of  title  rx  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  by  the  Departments  of  Later  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Related 
Agencies  Approprtatlona  Act  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1874  (Public  Law  98- 
192)  shaU  be  avaUable  fear  activities  author- 
ized by  the  amendment  made  by  suboectlon 
(a). 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsectlcm 
(a)  shaU  l)e  deemed  to  have  been  enacted 
prior  to  July  1,  1974. 

COMMTTNTTr    COIXJXS    AND    OCCUPATIOIfAl. 
KDTJCATIOir    AMZNDMKNT 

Sec.  527.  Section  1001  (b)  (1)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1974"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "1978-. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  pay- 
ments made  after  September  l,  1973, 

POLITICAL    LEADERSHIP    INTERN    FKOGKAJC 

Sec.  628.  (a)  The  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  Is  amended  by  redesignating  title  XII 
and  all  references  thereto  as  title  Xin  and 


sections  1201  through  1206  and  all  refer- 
ences thereto  as  1301  through  1306  and  by 
Inserting  immediately  after  title  XI  the  fol- 
lowing new  title: 

"TITLE  Xn— POLITICAL  LEADERSHIP 
INTERN  PRCXJRAM 

"PROGRAM    AUTHOBIZZD 

"Sec.  1201.  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants.  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  for  the  planning,  development, 
administration,  and  operation  of  an  Intern- 
ship program  under  which  students  will  be 
provided  practical  political  Involvement  with 
elected  officials  In  the  performance  of  their 
duties  at  the  local  and  State  levels  of  gov- 
ernment through  Interships  In  their  offices. 
Such  Internship  program  shall  be  carried  out 
through  arrangements  administered  by  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  and  with 
the  cooperation  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Under  such  program  the  Interns,  who 
are  students  at  any  Institution  of  higher 
education  which  is  a  grant  recipient,,  will  be 
assigned  duties  in  offices  of  State  and  local 
elected  officials,  which  will  give  them  an  in- 
sight into  the  problems  and  operations  of 
the  different  levels  of  government,  as  well 
as  an  opportunity  for  research  and  for  In- 
volvement In  the  policymaking  process.  Ar- 
rangements for  such  grants  shall  provide  for 
coordination  between  the  on-campus  edu- 
cational programs  of  the  persons  selected 
and  their  activities  as  Interns,  with  com- 
mensurate credit  given  for  their  work  and 
achievement  as  interns. 

''SELECTION  OF  STUDENTS  FOR  PARTICIPATION 
AND  DISTRIBtrnON  OF  GRANTS 

"Sec  1202.  (a)  The  students  who  are  to 
participate  In  the  Internship  program  pro- 
vided for  in  this  title  shall  be  selected  by  the 
institutions  of  higher  education  receiving 
grants  under  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  assure  that 
grants  under  this  title  are  distributed  among 
the  States  In  the  same  ratio,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  as  the  number  of  Members  of 
Congress  of  a  State  bears  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  Members  of  Congress  in  all  States. 

"(c)(1)  In  order  to  assist  the  Ck>mmls- 
sloner  to  select  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion within  a  State  to  receive  grants  under 
this  title,  he  shall  appoint  a  National  Ad- 
visory Council  for  Political  Leadership  In- 
terns. Such  Council  shall  be  composed  of 
twelve  members  appointed  from  among  Indi- 
viduals especially  qualified  to  serve  on  the 
Council. 

"(2)  The  CouncU  shaU  advise  the  Com- 
missioner with  respect  to  the  distribution  of 
grants  under  this  title  within  each  State  and 
with  respect  to  such  other  matters  of  policy 
as  may  be  appropriate  tn  carrying  out  the 
objectives  of  this  program  as  authortzed 
under  this  title. 

"(3)  The  Commmioner  shall  make  avaU- 
able to  the  Council  such  staff.  Information, 
and  other  assistance  as  It  may  require  to 
carry  out  Its  duties  under  thla  title. 

"(4)  The  provisions  of  part  D  of  the  Gen- 
eral Educations  Provisions  Act  shall  apply 
to  any  Council  established  under  this  title. 

"(d)  Whenever  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines In  the  third  quarter  In  any  fiscal  jrear 
that  grant  fujids,wlll  not  be  needed  In  any 
State  he  may  redistribute  such  funds  to  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  in  other  States 
which  he  determines  have  a  need  for  them. 

"FBIXRAL    SHARE 

•'8»c.  1208.  (a)  The  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  planning,  developing,  and  adminis- 
tering of  any  program  assisted  under  this 
title  shall  not  exceed  100  per  centum  of 
such  coat. 

"(b)  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  oper- 
ating an  Internship  program  under  this  title 
shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  such  cost. 

"ADMIN1STSATIOK 

"Sac.  1204.  The  Commissioner  shall  by 
regulation  prescribe  the  stipends  to  be  paid 


by  Institutions  of  higher  education  to  the 
interns  participating  in  the  program  assisted 
under  this  title  and  the  duration  and  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  such  Internships. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  1205.  For  the  purpose  of  this  title — 
"(1)   the  term  'Members  of  Congress'  In- 
cludes the  Resident  Commissioner  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  dele- 
gate for  the  District  of  Columbia:  and 

"(2)  the  term  'State'  means  the  fifty 
States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"APPROPRIATIONS    AITTHOREZED 

"Sbc.  1206.  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  title  the  sum  of 
$6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1976  and  the 
same  amount  in  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
years.  Funds  appropriated  pxirsuant  to  this 
section  shall  remain  available  for  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  after  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  they  were  appropriated. 

"SHORT   TITLE 

"Sec.  1207.  This  title  may  ^e  cited  as  the 

'Political  Leadership  Intern  Program  Act  of 

1947'." 

(b)   The  amendment  made  by  subsection 

(a)  shall  be  effective  after  J\ine  30,  1974. 
Part  C — Other  Miscellaneous  Provisions 

amendments  to  the  librart  services  and 
construction  act  and  the  vocational 
education  act  of  1963  relatino  to  bilim- 
cual  b>trcation  and  vocational  trainino 

Sec  531.  (a)(1)  Section  102  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  (c),  and  all  refer- 
ences thereto,  as  subsection  (d) ,  and  by  add- 
ing after  subsection  (b)  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection : 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $40,000,000  each  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1976,  and  June  30.  1976.  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  section  122(a) 
(4)(C).  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  affect  the  availability  for  such 
purpose  of  appropriations  made  piursuant  to 
subsection  (a).". 

(2)  Clause  (D)  of  section  104(a)(1)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the 
comma  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"and  of  persons  of  limited  English-speaking 
ability  (as  defined  in  section  703(a)  of  title 
vn  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  fo  1966)". 

(3)  Clause  (A)  (vU)  of  section  104(b)(1) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  comma  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"(Including  students  who  are  persons  of  lim- 
ited English-speaking  ability  (as  defined  in 
section  703(a)  of  title  VTI  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966) ) ". 

(4)  Section  108  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraphs : 

"(14)  The  term  'vocational  training'  means 
training  or  retraining  which  Is  conducted  as 
part  of  a  program  designed  to  prepare  In- 
dividuals for  gainful  employment  as  semi- 
skilled or  skilled  workers  or  technicians  or 
Bubprofessionals  In  recognized  occupations 
and  In  new  and  emerging  occupations,  but 
excluding  any  program  to  prepare  Individ- 
uals for  employment  In  occupations  which 
the  Commissioner  determines,  and  specifies 
by  regulation,  to  be  generally  considered  pro- 
fessional which  requires  a  baccalaureate  or 
higher  degree;  such  term  includes  guidance 
and  counseling  (either  Individually  or 
through  group  Instruction)  In  connection 
with  such  training  or  for  the  pxirpoae  of 
facilitating  occupational  choices;  instruc- 
tion related  to  the  occupation  or  occupa- 
tions to  which  the  students  are  in  training 
or  Instruction  necessary  for  students  to  bene- 
fit from  such  training;  the  training  of  per- 
sons engaged  as,  or  preparing  to  become.  In- 
structors In  a  vocational  training  program; 
travel  of  students  and  vocational  training 
personnel  while  engaged  In  a  training  pro- 
gram; and  the  acquisition,  maintenance,  and 
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repair  of  Instructional  supplies,  aids,  and 
equipment,  but  such  term  does  not  Include 
the  construction,  acquisition,  or  Initial 
equipment  of  buildings  or  the  acquisition  or 
rental  of  land. 

"(16)  The  term  'postsecondary  educational 
Institution'  means  an  institution  legally  au- 
thorized to  provide  postsecondary  education 
within  a  State  for  persons  sixteen  years  of 
age  or  older,  who  have  graduated  from  or  left 
elementary  or  secondary  school.". 

(5)  (A)  Clause  (4)  of  section  122(a)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(C)  vocational  education  for  students  of 
limited  English-speaking  ability  (as  defined 
in  section  703(a)  of  title  VII  of  the  Elemen- 
tary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966) 
carried  out  In  coordination  with  bilingual 
education  programs  under  such  title  VII  and 
bilingual  adult  education  programs  under 
section  306(a)  (11)  of  the  Adult  Education 
Act;". 

(b)  Section  122(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended. 
In  paragraph  (3),  by  Inserting  "(A)  '  after 
"(3)"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  At  least  5  per  centum  of  the  allot- 
ment of  funds  appropriated  under  section 
102(a)  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
June  30.  1974,  to  each  State  which  the  Com- 
missioner finds  has  areas  of  high  concentra- 
tion of  persons  of  limited  English-speaking 
ability  shall  be  used  only  for  the  purpose  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (4)  (C)  of  subsection 
(a).". 

(6)  Section  123(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  clauses  (17)  and  (18)  there- 
of, and  all  references  thereto,  as  clauses  (18) 
and  (19),  respectively,  and  by  inserting  after 
clause  (16)  thereof  the  following  new  clause: 

"(17)  provides  that  grants  made  from  sums 
appropriated  under  section  102(c)  shall  be 
allocated  within  the  State  among  local  edu- 
cational agencies  serving  areas  with  high 
concentrations  of  persons  of  limited  English- 
speaking  ability  (as  defined  In  section  703(a) 
of  title  VU  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965) ;". 

(7)  Section  191  of  such  Act,  and  all  refer- 
ences thereto,  is  redesignated  as  section  189. 

(8)  Title  I  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
part: 

"Part  J — Bilingual  Vocational  Training 
"Subpart  1 — General  Provisions 
"state»ce^«t  of  ftndincs 
"Sec  191.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
one  of  the  most  acute  problems  in  the  United 
States  is  that  which  Involves  millions  of  citi- 
zens, both  children  and  adults,  whose  efforts 
to  profit  from  vocational  training  Is  severely 
restricted  by  their  limited  English-speaking 
ability  because  they  come  from  environments 
where  the  dominant  language  Is  other  than 
English:  that  such  persons  are  therefore  un- 
able to  help  to  fill  the  critical  need  for  more 
and  better  trained  personnel  in  vital  occupa- 
tional categories:  and  that  such  persons  are 
unable  to  make  their  maximum  contribu- 
tion to  the  Nation's  economy  and  must.  In 
fact,  suffer  the  hardships  of  unemployment 
or  underemployment.  The  Congress  further 
finds  that  there  is  a  critical  shortage  of  In- 
structors possessing  both  the  Job  knowledge 
and  skills  and  the  dual  language  capabilities 
required  for  adequate  vocational  insfructlon 
of  such  language -handicapped  persons,  and 
a  corresponding  shortage  of  Instructional 
materials  and  of  instructional  methods  and 
techniques  suitable  for  such  Instruction. 

"GENERAL    RESPONSIBILITIES    OF   THE 
COMMISSIONER 

"Sec  192.  (a)  The  Commissioner  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  together  shall — 

"  ( 1 )  develop  and  disseminate  accurate  In- 
formation oh  the  status  of  bilingual  voca- 
tional training  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States: 


"(2)  evaluate  the  Impact  of  such  bilingual 
vocational  training  on  the  shortages  of  well- 
trained  personnel,  the  unemployment  or  un- 
deremployment of  persons  with  limited 
English-speaking  ability,  and  the  ability  of 
such  persons  to  contribute  fully  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States;  and 

"(3)  report  their  findings  annually  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  consult  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  with  respect  to  the 
administration  of  this  part.  Regulations  and 
guidelines  promulgated  by  the  Commissioner 
to  carry  out  subpart  2  of  this  part  shall  be 
consistent  with  those  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  pursuant  to  section  301 
(b)  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  of  1973  and  shall  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  before  Issuance. 

"AUTHORIZATION   OF   APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  193.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976;  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976;  and  $80,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  subparts  2,  3,  and 
4,  of  this  part,  except  that  65  per  centum 
of  such  amounts  shall  be  available  only  for 
grants  and  contracts  under  subpart  2  of  this 
part.  25  per  centum  shall  be  available  only 
for  grants  and  contracts  under  subpart  3 
of  this  part,  and  10  per  centum  shall  be 
available  only  for  grants  and  contracts  under 
subpart  4  of  this  part. 

"Subpart   2 — ^Bilingual   Vocational   Tralnmg 
Programs 

"AUTHORIZATION    OF    GRANTS 

"Sec.  194.  (a)  From  the  sums  made  avail- 
able for  grants  under  this  part  pursuant  to 
section  193,  the  Ck>mmlS8loner  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  and  enter  into  contracts 
with  appropriate  State  agencies,  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  postsecondary  educational 
institutions,  private  nonprofit  vocational 
training  institutions,  and  to  other  nonprofit 
organizations  especially  created  to  serve  a 
group  whose  laxiguage  as  normally  used  in 
other  than  English  in  supplying  training  In 
recognized  occupations  and  new  and  emerg- 
ing occupations,  and  to  enter  into  contracts 
with  private  for-profit  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions, to  assist  them  in  conducting  billng\ial 
vocational  training  programs  for  persons  of 
all  ages  in  all  communities  of  Ihe  United 
States  which  are  designed  to  ins\ire  that 
vocational  training  programs  are  available  to 
all  Individuals  who  desire  and  need  such 
bilingual  vocational  training. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  appli- 
cant which  has  an  application  approved  iin- 
der  this  part  an  amount  equal  to  the  total 
sums  expended  by  the  applicant  for  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  in  that  application. 

"USE    OF   FEDZRAL   FUNDS 

"Sec  195.  Grants  and  contracts  under  this 
part  may  be  used,  In  accordance  with  appli- 
cations approved  under  section  199B.  for — 

"  (1)  bilingual  vocational  training  programs 
for  persons  who  have  completed  or  left  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  and  who  are 
available  for  training  by  a  postsecondary  edu- 
cational Institution; 

'(2)  bilingual  vocational  training  pro- 
grams for  persons  who  have  already  entered 
the  labor  market  and  who  desire  or  need 
training  or  retraining  to  achieve  year-round 
employment,  adjust  to  changing  manpower 
needs,  expand  their  range  of  skills,  or  advance 
in  employment:  and 

"(3)  training  allowances  for  participants  In 
bilingual  vocational  training  programs  sub- 
ject to  the  same  conditions  and  limitations  as 
are  set  forth  In  section  1 1 1  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973. 
"Subpart  3 — Instructor  Training  Programs 

"AUTHORIZATION    OF   GRANTS 

"Sec.  196.  (a)  From  the  sums  made  avail- 
able for  grants  and  contracts  under  this  part 


pursuant  to  section  193,  the  Commissioner  is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  and  enter  Into 
contracts  with  States,  or  educational  insti- 
tutions, either  public  or  private,  to  assist 
them  in  conducting  training  for  instructors 
of  bilingual  vocational  training  programs, 
and  whenever  the  Commission  determines 
that  It  will  contribute  to  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part,  to  make  grants  to, 
and  enter  into  contracts  with.  States  or  edu- 
cational institutions,  either  public  or  private, 
to  assist  them  in  conducting  training  for  in- 
structors in  bilingual  vocational  training  pro- 
grams. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  each 
applicant  which  has  an  application  approved 
under  this  part  an  amount  equal  to  the  total 
sums  expended  by  the  applicant  for  purposes 
set  forth  In  that  application. 

"USE    OF    FEDERAL    FUNDS 

"Sec  197.  Grants  and  contracts  under  this 
subpart  may  be  used,  tn  accordance  with  ap- 
plications approved  under  section  199B,  for — 

"  ( 1 )  providing  preservlce  training  designed 
to  prepare  persons  to  participate  in  bilin- 
gual vocational  training  or  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  as  Instructors,  aides,  or 
other  ancillary  personnel  such  as  counselors, 
and  inservice  and  development  programs  de- 
signed to  enable  such  personnel  to  continue 
to  improve  their  qualifications  while  partici- 
pating in  such  programs;  and 

"(2)  fellowships  or  traineeships  for  per- 
sons engaged  In  such  preservlce  or  inservice 
training. 

"Subpart   4 — Development   of  Instructional 
Materials.  Methods,  and  Techniques 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  GRANTS 

"Sec.  198.  (a)  Prom  the  sums  made  avail- 
able for  grants  and  contracts  under  this  part 
pursuant  to  section  193,  the  Commissioner 
Is  authorized  to  make  grants  and  enter  Into 
contracts  with  States,  public  and  private 
educational  institutions,  and  to  other  appro- 
priate non-profit  organizations,  and  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  private  for-profit  Indl- 
vldueds  and  organizations,  to  assist  them  in 
developing  instructional  material,  methods, 
or  techniques  foe  bilingual  vocational  train- 
ing. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  each 
applicant  which  has  an  application  approved 
under  this  part  an  amount  equal  to  the  total 
sums  expended  by  the  applicant  for  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  In  that  application. 

"USE  OF  FED^lAL  FT7NDS 

"Sec  199.  Grants  and  contracts  under  this 
part  may  be  used,  in  accordance  with  appli- 
cations approved  under  section   199B,  for — 

"  ( 1 )  research  in  bilingual  vocational  train- 
ing; 

"(2)  training  programs  designed  to  fa- 
miliarize State  agencies  and  training  Insti- 
tutions with  research  findings  and  successful 
pilot  and  demonstration  projects  in  bilingual 
vocational  training: 

"(3)  experimental,  developmental,  and 
pilot  programs  and  projects  designed  to  test 
the  effectiveness  of  research  findings;  and 

"(4)  other  demonstration  and  dissemina- 
tion projects. 

"Subpart  5 — Applications  for  Assistance 

"APPLICATIONS 

"Sec  199A.  (a)  A  grant  or  contract  for 
assistance  under  this  part  may  be  made  only 
upon  application  to  the  Secretary,  at  such 
time,  in  such  manner,  and  containing  or 
accompanied  by  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  necessary.  Each  such  applica- 
tion shall — 

"  ( 1 )  provide  that  the  activities  and  services 
for  which  assistance  under  this  part  Is  sought 
win  be  administered  by  or  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  applicant: 

"(2)  (A),  in  the  case  of  assistance  under 
subpart  2.  set  forth  a  program  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  described  in  section  196, 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  assistance  under  sub- 
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part  3,  set  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  described  in  section  197,  and 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  assistance  under  sub- 
part 4.  set  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
the  ptuposes  described  in  section   199; 

'■(3)  (A)  In  the  case  of  assistance  under 
subpart  2,  set  forth  a  program  of  such  size, 
scope,  and  design  as  will  make  a  substantial 
contribution  toward  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part; 

■■(4)  In  the  case  of  assistance  under  sub- 
part 3 — 

"(A)  describe  the  capabUltles  of  the  ap- 
plicant institution,  including  a  listing  of  the 
vocational  training  or  vocational  education 
courses  offered  by  that  insiltutlon,  together 
with  appropriate  accreditation  by  regional 
or  national  associations,  If  any.  and  approval 
by  appropriate  State  agencies  of  the  courses 
offered, 

"(B)  set  forth  the  qualifications  of  the 
principal  staff  who  wUl  be  responsible  for  the 
training  program,  and 

"(C)  contain  a  statement  of  the  minimum 
qualifications  of  the  persons  to  be  enrolled 
m  the  training  program,  a  description  of  the 
selection  process  for  such  persons,  and  the 
amounts  of  the  fellowships  or  tralneeshlps 
If  any,  to  be  granted  to  persons  so  enrolled' 
and 

•'(6)  In  the  case  of  assistance  under  sub- 
part 4^set  forth  the  qualifications  of  the  staff 
who  wui  be  responsible  for  the  program  for 
which  assistance  Is  sought.  b  -^  iur 

'•  ( b)  No  grant  or  contract  may  be  made  un- 
der  subpart  2  directly  to  a  local  educational 
agency  or  a  postsecondary  educational  insti- 
tution or  a  private  vocational  training  instl- 

Sf."'  *^^  °^^"  *"«♦"'«  »8«'^'=y  or  orga- 
nization unless  that  agency.   Institution    or 

to^i^t'°t°  ^ J^bmltted  the  application 
^  JS?  *^^  "^"^  established  under  part  B 
of  this  title,  or  In  the  case  of  a  State  that 
do««  not  have  such  a  board,  the  slmUar  State 
J^-^f^',  ?[  comment  and  Includes  the  com- 

Sl^ttoL         '^'"^  "'■  '^^'^  "'"*'  ^*  *p- 

"ATO.ICATION  APPBOVAI,  BT  THX  COMM1S8IOND 

"Sec.  199B.  (a)  The  Commissioner  may  ao- 

Srtomy*lf- "*"*"'  ^°'"  •*'"""^«=«  under  this 

r^ilV  '^^  ,*PP"catlon  meets  the  require- 
ments set  forth  to  subsection  (a)  Vf  the 
previous  section:  «»»    oi    tne 

™itl^  ^  *^*,  "^^  °'  ^^  applicaUon  sub- 
mitted f©r  assistance  under  subpart  2  to  an 
ff!n*?;  »?«tltutlon,  or  organl^tlon  oth^ 
Bo?thu  t^Jr**.K°*^  ^^t^bllshed  under  part 
fbf  of  fhl^^  V"*  requirement  of  subsection 
(0)  of  the  previous  section  is  met- 

ted'fnr*f«?f  ''•^  °'  *°  application  submit- 
ted for  assistance  under  subpart  3— 

biiiilLi^*  Commissioner  determines  that 
S^i^l  '«=*"o°'^  training  or  vocational 
Se^tZ^"^^  requiring  the  services  of 
h^^^  n  ^  ^  tieLiTiea  have  been  or  wUl 
be   actually   conducted   in   any   state  being 

from  or  for  such  programs;  ":^>«« 

♦w  '^^  ,^^*  Commissioner'  determines  that 
the  applicant  institution  actuaUy  has  an  on- 

for  Ih^"**""'  *^^^«=  P'°8^^«  »°  tbe  fle?d 
th.t  »>,^  P*."°''»  "^^  '^''^K  trained:  and 
i^r,,  /  *PP""^'  institution  can  pk>vlde 
S^  t^.T'""  '^**'"***  ^<^gu^^  capabu! 
^^.^  tl»e  language  other  than  EnglUh  to 
^J^  ^.  **"*  bUlngual  vocational  training 
^l^^^^   "^*=^   *^*   ^^^^   -«   ^^^ 

mifll!.  i°  *^*,  case  of  an  application  sub- 
mitted for  asautance  under  subpart  2  or  sub- 
??r  li^  Conunlssloner  determines  that 
iiHETT^  ^^  consistent  with  criteria  estab- 
lished by  him,  where  feasible,  after  consul - 

^ 'k'^i^^l^*  ^'•**  "'^'^  established  under 
S^^?  ^  ^^  ""*•  'or  achieving  equitable 
dumbutlon  Of  assistance  under  the  appro! 
prUte  subpart  within  that  State 

"(b)  An    amendment    to    an    "application 
shall,  except  as  the  Secretary  may  otherwise 
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provide,  be  subject  to  approval  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  application.". 

(b)  Clause  (4)  of  section  6(b)  of  the  U- 
brary  Services  and  Construction  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  conuna  and  the  following: 
"and  to  programs  and  projects  which  serve 
areas  with  high  concentrations  of  persons  of 
limited  English-speaking  abUlty  (as  defined 
In  section  703(a)  of  title  vn  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended) ". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July  1,  1974. 

AICEKDMKirrs   TO   THB    EMERGENCY    SCHOOL 
Am    ACT 

Sec.  632.  (a)(1)  Section  704(a)  of  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  (tlUe  VII  of  Pub- 
lic Law  92-318)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for  the  period  end- 
ing June  30, 1976". 

(2)  With  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1976.  the  authorization  level  for  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  shall,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  414  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  be  equal  to  the  amount  ap- 
propriated for  the  purposes  of  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976. 

(b)(1)(A)  Section  704(b)(1)  of  the  Emer- 
gency School  Aid  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "6  per  centum"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "4  per  centum". 

(B)  Section  704(b)(a)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  8trlkln^g  out  "IS  per  centum" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "16  per  centum." 

(C)  Section  705(a)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "8  per  centum"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "10  per  centum". 

(D)  Section  713  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1  per  centum"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "2  per  centum". 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
appropriations  made  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  for  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Section  708(a)  of  such  Act  Is  hereby 
amended  by  the  addition  of  the  following 
subparagraph   (3) : 

"(3)  The  Assistant  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to,  and  contracts  with  one 
or  more  private,  nonprofit  agencies,  institu- 
tions, or  organizations,  for  the  conduct,  in 
cooperation  with  one  or  more  local  education 
agencies,  of  special  programs  for  the  teaching 
of  standard  mathematics  to  children  eligible 
for  services  under  this  Act  through  Instruc- 
tion m  advanced  mathematlca  by  qualified 
instructors  with  bachelors  degrees  in  mathe- 
matics, or  the  mathematical  sciences  from 
coUeges  or  other  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, or  equivalent  exjwrlence." 

(d)  Section  70e(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "70e(a)"  both  times  It  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "706"  In 
each  Instance. 

(e)  Section  709(a)  (8)  of  such  Act  Is  re- 
pealed. 

AMENDMENTS  IXLATINa  TO  INDIAN  EDUCATION 

Sec.  533.  (a)  Section  810(f)  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1966  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  third 
sentence  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
Commissioner  shall  not  approve  an  applica- 
tion for  a  grant  under  subsection  (b),  (c). 
or  (d)  unless  he  is  satisfied  that  such  an  ap- 
plication, to  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
number  of  eligible  children  In  the  area  to 
be  served  who  are  enrolled  or  employed  In 
private  nonprofit  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  whose  needs  are  of  the  type  which 
the  program  Is  Intended  to  meet,  makes  pro- 
vision for  the  participation  of  such  chUdren 
on  an  equitable  basis.". 

(b)  Section  303  (b)  of  the  Act  of  September 
30.  1960  (Public  Law  874.  Elgbty  first  Con- 
gress).  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "6  per 


centum"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "10  per 
centum". 

(c)  Part  B  of  the  Indian  Education  Act  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sections: 

"special  eottcational  tkainino  phogbams  roa 

TXACHXXS  or  INDIAN  CHILORXN 

"Sec.  422.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorlze<i  to  make  grants  to  and  enter  Into 
contracts  with  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. Indian  organizatloois  and  Indian  tribes 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  Individuals  for 
teaching  or  administering  special  progranis 
and  projects  designed  to  meet  the  special 
educational  needs  of  Indian  children  and  to 
provide  in-service  training  for  persons  teach- 
ing In  such  programs.  Priority  shall  be  given 
to  Indian  Institutions  and  organizations.  In 
carrying  out  his  responsibilities  under  this 
section,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
award  fellowships  and  tralneeshlps  to  Indi- 
viduals and  to  make  grants  to  and  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  Indian  organizations  and  Indian 
tribes  for  cost  of  education  allowances.  In 
awarding  fellowships  and  tralneeshlps  imder 
this  section,  the  Commissioner  shall  give 
preference  to  Indians. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  tralneeshlps  and  fel- 
lowships, the  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
grant  stipends  to,  and  allowances  for  depend- 
ents of,  persons  receiving  tralneeshlps  and 
fellowships. 

"(c)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976,  and  for  each  of  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

"fellowships   fob   INDIAN    STUDENTS 

"Sec.  423.  (a)  During  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975.  and  each  of  the  four  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  the  Commissioner  is 
authorized  to  award  not  to  exceed  two  hun- 
dred fellowships  to  be  used  for  study  In 
graduate  and  professional  programs  at  In- 
stitutions of  higher  learning.  Such  fellow- 
ships shall  be  awarded  to  Indian  students  In 
order  to  enable  them  to  pursue  a  course  of 
study  of  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than 
four,  academic  years  leading  toward  a  profes- 
sional or  graduate  degree  In  engineering, 
medicine,  law,  business,  forestry  and  related 
fields.  In  addition  to  the  fellowships  author- 
ized to  be  awarded  in  the  first  sentence  of 
this  subsection,  the  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized to  award  a  number  of  fellowships  equal 
to  the  number  previously  awarded  during 
any  fiscal  year  under  this  subsection  but 
vacated  prior  to  the  end  of  the  period  dur- 
ing which  they  were  swarded,  except  that 
each  fellowship  so  awarded  shall  be  only  for 
a  period  of  study  not  In  excess  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  period  of  time  for  which  the 
fellowship  it  replaces  was  awarded,  as  the 
Commissioner  may  determine. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  per- 
sons awarded  fellowships  under  this  subsec- 
tion such  stipends  (Including  such  allow- 
ances for  subsistence  of  such  p>er8ons  and 
their  dependents  as  he  may  determine  to  be 
consistent  with  prevailing  practices  under 
comparable  federally  supported  programs. 

"(c)  The  Cdmmlssloner  shall  pay  to  the 
Institution  of  higher  education  at  which  the 
holder  of  a  fellowship  under  this  subsection 
is  pursuing  a  course  of  study,  in  lieu  of  tui- 
tion charged  such  holder,  such  amounts  as 
the  Commissioner  may  determine  to  cover 
the  cost  of  education  for  the  holder  of  such 
»  fellowship.". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July  1,  1974. 

ASSISTANCE   TO   STATES   POK    STATE 
EQUALIZATtON    PLANS 

Sec.  634.  (a)  (1)  Any  State  desiring  to  de- 
velop a  plaq  for  a  program  of  financial  as- 
sistance to  local  educational  agencies  in  that 
State  to  assist  such  agencies  in  the  provision 
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of  free  public  education  may,  upon  ^plica- 
tion therefor,  be  reimbursed  for  the  develop- 
ment of  such  a  plan  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  Each  plan  devel- 
oped pursuant  to,  or  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of,  this  section  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Conunlssloner  not  later  than  July 
1,  1977,  and  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  be  consistent  with  the  guide- 
lines developed  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3). 
Such  plan  shall  be  designated  to  Implement 
a  program  of  State  aid  for  free  public  edu- 
cation— 

(A)  which  is  consistent  vrlth  such  stand- 
ards as  may  be  required  by  the  fourteenth 
article  of  amendment  to  the  Constitution; 

(B)  which  takes  into  consideration  the 
extent  to  which  local  educational  agencies 
serve  areas  of  high  concentrations  of  chil- 
dren from  low-income  families  and  heavily 
urbanized  areas:  and 

(C)  the*  primary  purpose  of  which  is  to 
achieve  equality  of  educational  opportunity 
for  all  children  in  attendance  at  the  schools 
of  the  local  educational  agencies  of  the  State. 

(2)  The  Commissioner  shall  develop  guide- 
lines defining  the  principles  set  forth  in 
clauses  (A),  (B),  and  (C)  of  paragraph  (1). 
Not  later  than  April  1.  1976.  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  publish  such  guidelines  in  the 
Federal  Register  and  submit  such  guidelines 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(3)  During  the  sUty-day  period  following 
such  publication,  the  Commissioner  shall 
provide  Interested  parties  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  views  and  make  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  such  guidelines. 
Not  later  than  July  1,  1975,  the  Commissioner 
shall  (A)  republish  such  guidelines  In  the 
Federal  Register,  together  with  any  amend- 
ments thereto  as  may  be  merited  and  (B) 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  summary 
of  the  views  and  recommendations  presented 
by  interested  parties  under  the  preceding 
sentence,  together  with  the  comments  of 
the  Commissioner  respecting  such  views 
and  recommendations. 

(4)  (A)  The  guidelines  published  In  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (3),  together  with 
any  amendments,  shall,  not  later  than  July  1, 
1976,  be  submitted  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  If  either  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Representatives  adopts,  prior 
to  December  1,  1976.  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval of  such  guidelines,  the  Commissioner 
shall,  within  fifteen  days  after  the  adoption 
of  such  resolution,  publish  new  guidelines. 
Such  new  guidelines  shall  take  into  consider- 
ation such  views  and  policies  as  may  be  made 
In  connection  with  such  resolution  and  shall 
become  effective  on  December  1.  1975. 

(B)  A  resolution  of  disapproval  under 
this  paragraph  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  reso- 
lution of  either  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  such  resolution  may  be 
in  the  form  of  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
both  Houses.  If  such  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval is  in  the  form  of  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, the  new  guidelines  published  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  second  sentence  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph  shall  be 
consistent  with  such  policies  as  may  be 
established  by  such  concurrent  resolution. 

(C)  If  each  of  the  Houses  adopts  a  sepa- 
rate resolution  with  respect  to  guidelines 
submitted  in  accordance  with  this  paragraph 
for  any  year  and  in  connection  therewith 
makes  policy  statements  which  differ  sub- 
stantially, then  such  differences  may  be  re- 
solved by  the  adoption  of  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution by  both  Houses.  Any  such  concurrent 
resolution  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adopted  in 
accordance  with  subparagraph  (B) . 

(b)  Any  State  developing  a  plan  pursuant 
to  this  section  may  reject  any  guidelines 
developed  and  published  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  if  such  State,  as  a  provi- 
sion of  its  plan,  states  the  reasons  for  each 
such  rejection. 


(c)(1)  Each  State  that  develops  a  plan 
under  this  section  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
the  reasonable  amounts  expended  by  the 
State  in  the  development  of  such  a  plan 
based  upon  the  ratio  of  the  population  of 
that  State  to  the  population  of  all  States 
except  that  no  State  shall  receive  less  than 
$100,000  and  no  State  shall  receive  more  than 
$1,000,000. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
term  "State"  means  the  fifty  States. 

EQUALIZATION     INCENTIVE     GRANTS     TO     STATES 

Sec.  536.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  an  obligation  to 
provide  incentives  for  each  State  to  assist 
them  In  equalizing  the  resourcee  available 
within  that  State  so  that  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  an  education  appropriate  to  individ- 
ual need  will  be  available  to  all  children  re- 
gardless of  their  place  of  residence  within 
the  State.  It  U.  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this 
section  to  provide  financial  assistance  in  the 
form  of  Incentives  to  the  States  to  encourage 
them  to  equalize  educational  opportunity. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  States  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  Incentive  grants 
received  under  this  section  may  be  used  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  among  the  local  educa- 
tional agencies  within  each  State,  in  such 
areas  as  the  State  deems  vital. 

(c)  (1)  A  State  Is  eligible  to  receive  a  grant 
under  this  section  only  if  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  provides  assurance  that — 

(A)  the  quality  of  education  provided  to 
a  child  within  that  State  Is  not  the  result  of 
the  wealth  of  the  school  district  of  the  local 
educational  agency  in  which  the  child  at- 
tends school,  but  refiects  the  wealth  of  the 
State  as  a  whole: 

(B)  amounts  commensurate  with  their 
needs  are  expended  on  children  with  greater 
educational  needs,  including,  but  not  limited 
to.  educationally  disadvantaged,  gifted,  tal- 
ented, handicapped,  and  vocational  educa- 
tion students:  and 

(C)  amounts  commensurate  with  the  edu- 
cation costs  are  expended  In  local  educational 
agencies  within  the  State  with  greater  costs. 
Including  costs  attributable  to  sparslty  of 
population,  high  density  of  population,  and 
high  living  costs. 

(2)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
establish  general  guidelines  for  defining  the 
principles  set  forth  In  clauses  (A),  (B),  and 
(C)  of  section  534(a)  (1)  and  in  this  subsec- 
tion. No  guidelines  establist^ed  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  based  upon  a  formula  re- 
quiring a  mathematical  equality  of  educa- 
tional expenditures  among  school  districts. 

(d)  Any  State  desiring  to  receive  a  grant 
under  this  section  shall  submit  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Commissioner  at  such  time,  in 
such  manner,  and  accompanied  by  such  in- 
formation as  the  Commissioner  may  reason- 
ably require.  Each  such  application  shall — 

(1)(A)  describe  the  State  equalization 
program  that  meets  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (c) ; 

(B)  describe,  in  the  case  of  a  State  equali- 
zation program  already  In  effect,  a  descrip- 
tion of  that  program  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (c) ; 

(2)  provide  assurances  that  the  State  will 
make  substantial  progress  to  carry  out  the 
State  equalization  program; 

(3)  provide  for  making  periodic  reports  to 
the  Commissioner  evaluating  the  effective- 
ness of  the  State  equalization  program  as- 
sisted under  this  section  and  such  other 
reports  as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably 
require  to  perform  his  functions  under  this 
section. 

(e)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  an 
application  which  meete  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (d).  The  Commissioner  shall 
not  finally  disapprove  an  application  of  a 
State  except  after  reasonable  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing  to  a  State. 


(f )  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
to  any  State,  finds  that  there  is  a  failure  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  section,  the 
Commissioner  shall  notify  the  State  that 
further  payments  will  not  be  made  to  the 
State  untU  he  is  satisfied  that  the  require- 
ments have  been  met.  * 

(g)  Unless  inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  General  Education  Pro- 
visions Act  shall  apply  to  the  equalization 
incentive  grant  program  authorized  by  this 
section. 

(h)  (1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1976,  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1977,  and  $100,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1978. 

(2)  (A)  No  State  may  receive  more  than  10 
per  centum  of  the  funds  available  for  mak- 
ing grants  xinder  this  section  for  any  Qscal 
year.  Funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year  after  the 
year  in  which  they  were  appropriated. 

(B)  In  making  distributions  under  this 
section  the  Commissioner  shall  consider  an 
equitable   geographical  distribution. 

PROVISION    RELATING    TO    SEX 
DISCRIMINATION 

Sec.  536.  (a)  Section  901(a)  of  the  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1972  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (4)  of  such  section; 

(2)  striking  oui  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  an  in- 
tercollegiate athletic  activity  to  the  extent 
that  such  activity  does  or  may  provide  gross 
receipts  or  donations  to  the  institution  nec- 
essary to  support  that  activity." 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  prepare  and 
publish,  not  later  than  30  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  proposed  reg- 
ulations implementing  the  provisions  of  title 
IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972 
relating  to  the  prohibition  of  sex  discrimina- 
tion in  federally  assisted  education  pro- 
grams. 

STUDY     or    ATHLETIC    INJURIES 

Sec.  537.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  shall  make  a  fuU  and 
complete  mvestlgatlon  and  study  to  deter- 
mine— 

(1)  the  number  of  athletic  injuries  to. 
and  deaths  of,  male  and  female  students 
occurring  in  athletic  competition  between 
schools,  in  any  practice  session  for  such  com- 
petition, and  In  any  other  school-related 
athletic  activities  for  the  twelve-month  pe- 
riod beginning  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act; 

(2)  the  number  of  athletic  Injuries  and 
deaths  occurring  (for  the  twelve-month  pe- 
riod under  clause  ( 1 ) )  at  each  school  with 
an  athletic  trainer  or  other  medical  or  health 
professional  personnel  trained  to  prevent  or 
treat  such  injuries  and  at  each  school  with- 
out such  personnel. 

(b)  Within  fifty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shaU 
request  each  school  to  maintain  appropriate 
records  to  enable  it  to  compile  Information 
under  subsection  (a)  and  shall  request  such 
school  to  submit  such  information  to  the 
Secretary  immediately  after  the  twelve- 
month period  beginning  sixty  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Not  later 
than  eighteen  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  make 
a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  study  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a),  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  he  may  deem  appro- 
priate. In  such  report,  all  information  re- 
qulrsa  undar  each  paragraph  of  subsactUm 
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(a)  shall  be  stated  separately  for  tbe  two 
groups  of  schools  under  clauses  (1)  and  (2) 
of  subsection  (c),  except  that  the  Informa- 
tion shall  also  be  stated  separately  (and 
shall  be  excluded  from  the  group  under 
clause  (2) )  for  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation ■Which  provide  either  of  the  two-year 
programs  described  in  section  801(E)(3)  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "school"  means  (1)  any  secondary 
school  or  (2)  any  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation, as  defined  in  section  801  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1966. 

(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $75,000  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

STUDY  AND  PILOT  PROJECTS   RIGAaulNG   SCHOOL 
SATETT 

Sbc.  638.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  carry 
out  a  continuing  study  during  the  period  be- 
ginning upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  ending  June  30,  1976,  to  deter- 
mine— 

(1)  the  frequency,  seriousness,  and  Inci- 
dence of  crime  In  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  the  States; 

(2)  the  number  and  location  of  schools 
affected  by  crime; 

(3)  the  per -pupil  average  Incidence  of 
crimes  In  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
In  urban,  suburban,  and  rural  schools  lo- 
cated In  aU  regions  of  the  United  States; 

(4)  the  cost  of  replacement  and  repair  of 
facilities,  books,  supplies,  equipment,  and 
other  tangible  objects  seriously  damaged  or 
destroyed  as  the  resiilt  of  crime  in  such 
schools: 

(5)  the  causes  of  crime  In  such  schools; 
and 

(6)  the  means  by  which  crimes  are  at- 
tempted to  be  prevented  In  such  schools  and 
the  means  by  which  crimes  may  more  ef- 
fectively be  prevented  in  such  schools. 

(b)  The  heads  of  all  Federal  agencies  are 
directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Commissioner 
in  assisting  the  Commissioner  In  carrying 
out  his  responsibilities  under  this  section. 

(c)  In  order  to  enable  the  Commissioner 
to  carry  out  his  responsibilities  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to,  and  contracts  with,  non- 
profit public  and  private  institutions,  agen- 
cies, and  organizations  in  order  to  conduct 
such  surveys,  research,  and  pilot  projects  as 
he  determines  necessary. 

(d)(1)  Not  later  than  120  days  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  the  Commissioner 
shall  submit  an  interim  report  on  the  prog- 
ress of  his  activities  under  this  section. 

(2)  Such  interim  report  shall  be  followed 
by  such  succeeding  interim  reports  to  the 
Congress  (not  less  often  than  every  180  days) 
on  the  progress  of  his  activities  under  this 
section. 

(3)  Not  later  than  December  31,  1976,  the 
Commissioner  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  final  report  on  his  studies,  surveys,  re- 
search, and  pilot  projects  carried  out  under 
this  section.  Such  final  report  shall  include 
such  recommendations  as  the  Commissioner 
may  deem  appropriate  to  prevent  crimes  In 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

(e)  Punds  avaUable  to  the  Commissioner 
under  section  400  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  shall  be  avaUable  to  enable 
the  Commissioner  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  section.  In  addition,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $375,000  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, without  fiscal  year  limitation,  for 
grants  and  contracts  under  subsection  (c). 
TITLE  VI— EDUCATION  OP  THE 
HANDICAPPED 

SHORT     TITLE 

Sec.  601.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Education  of  the  Handicapped  Amendments 
of  1973". 
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BXTSEAt7   FOR    THE   EDUCATION   Aim  TRAININC   OF 
THE     HANDICAPPED 

Sec.  602.  (a)  Section  603  of  the  Education 
Of  the  Handicapped  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(a) "  after  "Sec.  603."  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(b)(1)  The  Bureau  established  under 
subsection  (a)  shaU  be  headed  by  a  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Education  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Commissioner  in  the  com- 
petitive service  and  who  shall  report  directly 
to  the  Commissioner,  be  compensated  at  the 
rate  specified  for.  and  placed  In.  grade  18  of 
the  General  Schedule  set  forth  in  section 
5332  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

"(2)  In  addition  to  such  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner, there  shall  be  placed  In  such  Bureau 
five  positions  for  persons  to  assist  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  in  carrying  out  his  duties,  and 
such  positions  shall  be  placed  in  grade  16 
of  the  General  Schedule  set  forth  In  section 
5332  of  title  5.  United  States  Code." 

(b)(1)  The  positions  created  by  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  603  of  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act  shall  be  in  addition  to 
the  number  of  positions  placed  in  the  appro- 
priate grades  under  section  5108  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  and  such  positions  shall 
be  in  addition  to.  and  without  prejudice 
against,  the  number  of  positions  otherwise 
placed  In  the  Office  of  Education  imder  such 
section  5108  or  under  other  law. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  become  effective  upon  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

ADVISORY     committee 

Sec.  603.  (a)  Section  604(b)  of  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Handicapped  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "The  Advisory  Committee 
shall  continue  to  exist  until  July  1.  1978.". 

(b)  Section  604  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  of  this  section  $100  - 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974. 
and  for  each  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal 
years.". 

8TATX  KNmLncxMTa 
Sec.  604.  (a)  Effective  for  fiscal  year  1976 
only,    section   611    of   the   Education   of   the 
Handicapped  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"GRANTS   TO   STATES  POR   EDUCATION   OP   HANOI- 
CAPPED   CHILDREN 

"(a)  The  Cftmmlssloner  shall.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  part,  make 
payments  to  States  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing the  SUtes  in  the  Initiation,  expansion, 
and  improvement  of  programs  and  projects 
for  the  education  of  handicapped  chUdren  at 
the  preschool,  elementary  school,  and  sec- 
ondary school  levels  in  order  to  provide  full 
educational  opportunities  to  all  handicapped 
children.  *^*^ 

"(b)(1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 612.  the  maximum  amount  of  the  grant 
to  which  a  State  shall  be  entitled  under  this 
part  shall  be  equal  to — 

"(A)  the  number  of  children  In  average 
daUy  attendance  as  determined  bv  the  Com- 
missioner In  the  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  in  that  State  in  the  most  re- 
cent fiscal  year  for  which  satisfactory  data 
are  available; 
multiplied  by — 

"(B)  $15. 

"  (2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'State'  does  not  Include  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(c)(1)  The  Jurisdictions  to  which  this 
subsection  applies  are  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 


"(2)  Each  JurL-KUctlon  to  which  this  sub- 
section applies  shall,  for  each  fiscal  year  end- 
ing prior  to  July  1,  1978,  be  entitled  to  a 
grant  In  an  amount  equal  to  an  amount 
determined  by  the  Commissioner,  in  accord- 
ance with  criteria  established  by  regulations, 
needed  to  Initiate,  expand,  or  improve  pro- 
grams and  projects  for  the  education  of 
handicapped  children  at  the  preschool,  ele- 
mentary school,  and  secondary  school  levels 
In  that  Jurisdiction,  except  that  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  amount  to  which  such  Juirlsdlc- 
tions  are  so  entitled  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
not  exceed  and  amount  equal  to  2  per  centum 
of  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  to  which  all 
States  are  entitled  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  for  that  fiscal  year.  If  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  amounts,  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioner pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence, 
to  be  so  needed  for  any  fiscal  year  exceeds  an 
amount  equal  to  such  2  per  centum  limita- 
tion, entitlement  of  each  such  Jurisdiction 
shall  be  reduced  proportionately  untU  such 
aggregate  does  not  exceed  such  2  per  centum 
limitation. 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  for 
each  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1.  1978 
to  make  payments  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  according  to  the  need  for  such  as- 
sistance for  the  education  of  handicapped 
children  on  reservations  serviced  by  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  operated  for  In- 
dian children  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  terms  upon  which  payments 
for  such  purposes  shall  be  made  to  the  Sec- 
rotary  of  the  Interior  shall  be  determined 
pursuant  to  such  criteria  as  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  will  best  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part.  The  amount  of  such  pay- 
ment for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  1 
per  centum  of  the  aggregate  amoiints  to 
which  States  are  entitled  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  for  that  fiscal  year.". 

(b)  Effective  for  fiscal  year  1976  only,  sec- 
tion 612  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"ALLOCATIONS   OP   APFROPRIA-nONS 

"Sec  612.  (a)  Sums  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1.  1978,  shall 
be  made  available  to  States  and  allocated  to 
each  State,  on  the  basis  of  unsatisfied  entitle- 
ments under  section  611.  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  it  received  from  the  appro- 
priation for  this  part  for  the  fiscal  year  1974. 

"(b)  Any  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  which  remain 
after  allocations  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  be  made  to  States  in  accord- 
ance with  entitlements  created  under  sec- 
tion 611  (to  the  extent  that  such  entitle- 
ments are  unsatisfied)   ratably  reduced. 

"(c)  In  the  event  that  funds  become  avail- 
able for  making  payments  under  this  part 
for  any  fiscal  year  after  allocations  have  been 
made  under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  for  that 
year  the  amounts  reduced  under  subsection 
(b)  shall  be  Increased  on  the  same  basis  as 
they  were  reduced.". 

(c)  Effective  for  fiscal  year  1976  only,  sec- 
tion 613(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
strJking  out  "desires  to  receive  grants"  in  the 
first  sentence  of  such  subsection  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Is  entitled  to  receive  pay- 
ment*". 

(d)  Section  613(a)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  (1)  striking  out  the  word  "and" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (10) .  (2)  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (11) 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  a  semicolon, 
and  (3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  two  paragraphs : 

"(12)  (A)  establish  a  goal  of  providing 
the  opportunity  to  free  appropriate  public 
education  to  all  handicapped  children,  and 
(B)  provide  for  a  procedure  to  assure  that 
funds  expended  under  this  part  are  used  to 
accomplish  the  goal  set  forth  in  (A)  of  thU 
paragraph  and  priority  In  the  utilization  of 
funds    under    this    part    will    be    given    to 
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handicapped  children  who  are  not  receiving 
an  education;  and 

"(13)  provide  procedures  for  insuring  that 
handicapped  children  and  their  parents  or 
gtiardlans  are  guaranteed  procedural  safe- 
guards in  decisions  regarding  identification, 
evaluatlo.i  and  educational  placement  of 
handicapped  children  Including,  but  not 
limited  to  (A)  (i)  prior  notice  to  parents 
or  guardian  of  the  child  when  the  local  or 
State  educational  agency  proposes  to  change 
the  educational  placement  of  the  child,  (11) 
an  opportunity  for  the  parents  or  guardian 
to  obtain  an  Impartial  due  process  hearing, 
examine  all  relevant  records  with  respect  to 
the  classification  or  educational  placement 
of  the  child,  and  obtain  an  Independent 
educational  evaluation  of  the  child.  (Ill) 
procedures  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  child 
when  the  parents  or  guardian  are  not  known, 
unavailable  or  the  child  Is  a  ward  of  the 
Stite.  including  the  assignment  of  an  Indi- 
vidual (not  to  be  an  employee  of  the  State 
or  local  educational  agency  involved  In  the 
education  or  care  of  children),  to  act  as  a 
surrogate  for  the  parents  or  guardian,  and 
(iv)  provision  to  insure  that  the  decisions 
rendered  In  the  impartial  due  process  hear- 
ing required  by  this  paragraph  shall  be  bind- 
ing on  all  parties  subject  only  to  appropriate 
administrative  or  Judicial  appeal;  and  (B) 
procedures  to  insure  that,  to  the  maximum 
extent  appropriate,  handicapped  children, 
including  chUdren  In  public  or  private  in- 
stitutions or  other  care  facilities,  are  edu- 
cated with  children  who  are  not  handicapped, 
and  that  special  classes,  separate  schooling, 
or  other  removal  of  handicapped  children 
from  the  regular  education  environment 
occurs  only  when  the  nature  or  severity  of 
the  handicap  is  such  that  education  in  reg- 
ular classes  with  the  use  of  supplementary 
aids  and  services  cannot  be  achieved  satis- 
factorily; and  (C)  procedures  to  Insure  that 
testing  and  evaluation  materials  and  proce- 
dures utilized  for  the  purposes  of  classifica- 
tion and  placement  of  handicapped  children 
will  be  selected  and  administered  so  as  not 
to  be  racially  or  culturally  discriminatory". 

(e)(H  Section  611(a)  of  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting before  the  period  the  following:  "in 
order  to  provide  full  educational  opportunity 
to  all  handicapped  chUdren". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  611  of  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  j^rants  un- 
der this  part,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976.  $110,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977.  and 
SMJO.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1978". 

(3)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(e)  shall  become  effective  and  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  enacted  on  July  1,  1975. 

ADDITIONAL  STATE  PLAN  SEQIJIREMENT 

Sec  605.  (a)(1)  Section  612(a)  (2)  of  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$200,000"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$300,000'. 

(2)  Section  612(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

"(3)  Effective  after  June  30.  1973.  no  State 
shall.  In  any  fiscal  year,  be  required  to  ex- 
pend amounts  allotted  pursxiant  to  this  sec- 
tion to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  naragraph 
(1)  of  section  613(b)  unless  that" State  re- 
ceives an  amount  greater  than  the  amount 
aUotted  to  that  State  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973.". 

(b)  Section  C13(.i)(l)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$100,000"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$200,000". 

(c)  (1)  Section  613  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsections  (b),  (c).  and 
(d)  of  such  section,  and  all  references  there- 
to, as  subsections  (c).  (d),  and  (•),  respec- 


tively, and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a) 
the  following : 

"(b)(1)  Any  State  which  desires  to  receive 
a  grant  under  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year 
beginning  after  June  30,  1975,  shall  submit 
to  the  Commissioner  fcr  approval  by  Decem- 
ber 31,  1974,  through  Its  State  educational 
agency  an  amendment  to  the  State  plan  re- 
quired under  subsection  (a),  setting  forth 
In  detail  the  policies  and  procedures  which 
the  State  will  undertake  In  order  to  assure 
that— 

"(A)  all  children  residing  In  the  State  who 
are  handicapp>ed  regardless  ol  the  severity  of 
their  handicap  and  who  are  In  need  of  special 
education  and  related  services  are  Identified, 
located,  and  evaluated,  including  a  practical 
method  of  determining  which  children  are 
cxirrently  receiving  needed  special  education 
and  related  services  and  which  children  are 
not  currently  receiving  needed  special  edu- 
cation and  related  services; 

"(B)  the  policies  and  procedures  will  be 
established  In  accordance  with  detailed  cri- 
teria prescribed  by  the  Commlslsoner  to 
protect  the  confidentiality  of  such  data  and 
Information  by  the  State; 

"(C)  there  is  established  (i)  a  goal  of  pro- 
viding full  educational  opportunity  to  all 
handicapped  children,  (U)  a  detailed  time- 
table for  accomplishing  such  a  goal,  and  (111) 
a  description  of  the  kind  and  number  of  fa- 
cilities, personnel,  and  seryces  necessary 
throughout  the  State  to  meet  such  a  goal; 
and 

"(D)  the  amendment  submitted  by  the 
State  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
available  to  i>arents  and  other  members  of 
the  general  public  at  least  thirty  days  prior 
to  the  date  of  submission  of  the  amendment 
to  the  Commissioner. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  part,  any  amend- 
ment to  the  State  plan  required  by  this 
subsection  and  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  be  considered,  after  June  30. 
1975.  as  a  required  portion  of  the  State 
plan. 

"(2)  The  requirement  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  effective  with 
respect  to  any  fiscal  year  in  which  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  amounts  allotted  to  the  States 
for  this  part  for  that  fiscal  year  Is  less  than 
$45,000,000." 

(2)  Section  613(e)(1)  of  such  Act  (as 
redesignated  by  this  section)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "subsection  (c)"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "subsection  (d) ". 

(d)  The  amendment  made  by  subsections 
(a)(1)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  ef- 
fective in  any  fiscal  year  for  which  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  amounts  allotted  to  the  States 
for  that  fiscal  year  for  carrying  out  part  B 
of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  is 
$45,000,000  or  more. 

CENTERS  AND  SERVICKS 

Sec.  806.  (a)  Section  626  of  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  626.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  part,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $37,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  $53,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  $70,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1976,  $77,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30.  1977.  and 
$85,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1978.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  become  effective  and  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  enacted  on  July  1,  1973. 

PERSONNEL   TRAINING 

Sec.  607.  (a)  Section  636  of  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  that  part  thereof  which  foUows  "this 
part",  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$40.- 
500.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  $45,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1975,  $50,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 


ending  Jime  30.  1976,  and  $55,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1977,  and  $60,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1978.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  become  effective,  and  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  enacted  July  1.  1973. 

RESEARCH 

Sec.  608.  (a)  Section  644  of  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act  Is  amended  to  read 
as  f oUows :  , 

AUTHORIZATION   OP   APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  644.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  part,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  $14,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1975.  $18,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976.  820.000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977,  and 
$25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1978.". 

(b)   The  amendment  made  by  subsection 

(a)  shall  become  effective,  and  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  enacted  on  July  1,  1973. 

INSTRUCTIONAL    MEDIA 

Sec  609.  (a)  (1)  That  part  of  section  652 

(b)  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act 
which  precedes  clause  ( 1 )  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(either  directly  or  by  grants  or 
contracts)"  after  "authorized". 

(2)  Section  654  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"AUTHORIZATION    OP    APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  654.  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
this  part  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $15,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  $18,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976, 
and  $22,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976,  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year  thereafter.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  become  effective,  and  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  enacted  on  July  1,  1973. 

SPECIFIC    LEARNING    DISABILITIES 

Sec.  610.  (a)  Section  661(c)  of  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Handicapped  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$12,000,000"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  to  but  not  Including  the  period 
at  the  end  of  such  section  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "$5,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1974,  $7,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  $15,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juiie  30, 
1976,  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1977,  and  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1978.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  become  effective,  and  be  deemed  to 
have  been  enacted  on  July  1,  1973. 

TITLE  VII— NATIONAL  READING 
IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM 

STATEMENT    OF    PURPOSE 

Sec  701.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title — 

(1)  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  en- 
courage State  and  local  educational  agencies 
to  undertake  demonstration  projects  to 
strengthen  reading  Instruction  programs  In 
the  elementary  grades; 

(2)  to  provide  financial  assistance  for  the 
development  and  enhancement  of  necessary 
skills  of  Instructional  and  other  educational 
staff  for  reading  demonstration  programs; 

(3)  to  develop  a  means  by  which  measur- 
able objectives  for  reading  demonstration 
programs  can  be  established  and  progress  to- 
ward such  objectives  assessed; 

(4)  to  develop  the  capacity  of  preelemen- 
tary  school  children  for  reading,  and  to  es- 
tablish and  Improve  preelementary  school 
programs  in  language  arts  and  reading;  and 

(5)  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  pro- 
mote literacy  sonong  youth  and  adults. 

READING  IMPROVEMENT  DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECTS 

Sec.  702.  (a)  (1)  The  Commissioner  la  au- 
thorized to  contract  with  either  State  educa- 
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tlonai  agencies  or  local  educational  agencies, 
or  both,  for  the  carrying  out  such  agencies, 
In  schools,  having  large  numbers  or  a  high 
percentage  of  children  with  reading  defici- 
encies, of  demonstration  projects  Involving 
the  use  of  Innovative  methods,  systems,  ma- 
terials or  programs  which  show  promise  of 
overcoming  such  reading  deficiencies. 

(3)  The  Commissioner  Is  further  author- 
ized to  contract  with  either  State  educa- 
tional agencies,  local  educatloneU  agencies,  or 
both,  or  with  nonprofit  educational  or  child 
care  Institutions,  for  carrying  out  by  such 
agencies  and  institutions.  In  areas  where 
such  schools  are  located,  of  such  demonstra- 
tion projects,  for  preelementary  school  chil- 
dren. Such  demonstration  projects  are  to  be 
Instituted  In  kindergartens,  nursery  schools, 
or  other  preschool  institutions. 

(b)  No  contract  may  be  entered  Into  un- 
der this  section,  unless  upon  an  application 
made  to  the  Commissioner  at  such  time. 
In  such  manner,  and  Including  or  accom- 
panied by  such  Information  as  he  may  rea- 
sonably require.  Each  such  application  shall 
set  forth  a  reading  program  which  provides 


( I )  diagnostic  testing  designed  to  Indentl- 
fy  preelementary  and  elementary  school 
children  with  reading  deficiencies.  Including 
the  Identification  of  conditions  which,  with- 
out appropriate  other  treatment,  can  be  ex- 
pected to  lmp>ede  or  prevent  children  from 
learning  to  read: 

(3)  planning  for  and  establishing  compre- 
hensive reading  programs: 

(3)  reading  Instruction  for  elementary 
school  pupUs  whose  reading  achievement  Is 
less  than  which  would  normally  be  expected 
for  pupils  of  comparable  ages  and  in  com- 
parable grades  of  school; 

(4)  preservice  training  programs  for  teach- 
ing personnel  Including  teacher-aides  and 
other  ancillary  educational  personnel,  and 
tnservlce  training  and  development  pro- 
grams, where  feasible,  designed  to  enable 
such  personnel  to  Improve  their  ability  to 
teach  students  to  read; 

(5)  participation  of  the  school  faculty, 
school  board  members,  administration,  and 
student  body  In  reading-related  activities 
which  stimulate  an  Interest  In  reading  and 
are  conducive  to  the  Improvement  of  read- 
ing skills; 

(6)  parent  participation  In  development 
and  Implementation  of  the  program  for 
which  assistance  is  sought; 

(7)  school  board  participation  in  the  de- 
velopment of  State  programs; 

(8)  periodic  testing  In  programs  for  ele- 
mentary school  children  on  a  sufficiently  fre- 
quent basis  to  measure  accurately  reading 
achievement,  and  for  programs  for  preele- 
mentary school  children  a  test  of  reading 
proficiency  at  the  conclusion,  minimally,  of 
the  first-grade  program  Into  which  the 
nursery  and  kindergarten  programs  are  Inte- 
grated: 

(9)  publication  of  test  results  on  reading 
achievement  by  grade  level,  and  where  ap- 
propriate, by  school,  without  identification 
of  achievement  of  Individual  children: 

(10)  availability  of  test  results  on  reading 
achievement  on  an  individual  basis  to  par- 
ents or  guardians  of  any  child  being  so 
tested: 

(II )  participation  on  an  equitable  basis  by 
children  enrolled  in  nonprofit  private  ele- 
mentary schools  in  the  area  to  be  served 
(after    consultation    with    the    appropriate 

private  school  officials)  to  an  extent  con- 
sistent with  the  niunber  of  such  children 
wboae  educational  needs  are  of  the  kind  the 
program  is  Intended  to  meet;         , 

(12)  the  use  of  bilingual  education 
methods  and. techniques  to  the  extent  con- 
sistent with  the  nximber  of  elementary 
school-age  children  In  the  area  served  by  a 
reading  program  who  are  of  limited  English - 
speaking  abUlty; 


(13)  appr(^rlate  Involvement  of  leaders  of 
the  cultural  and  educational  resources  of  the 
area  to  be  served,  including  InstltutlonB  of 
higher  education,  nonprofit  private  schools, 
public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  such  as 
libraries,  museums,  educational  radio  and 
television,  and  other  cultural  and  education 
resources  of  the  community; 

(14)  coordination  and  continuity  for  pre- 
elementary programs  with  respect  to  subse- 
quent programs,  so  that  a  nursery  school 
language  arts  and  reading  program  shall  be 
shown  to  lead  into  a  klndergarden  program 
which  is  Integrally  related  to  the  nursery 
school  program,  and  a  kindergarten  language 
arts  and  reading  program  shall  be  shown  to 
lead  Into  a  first-grade  program  which  is  tn- 

-tegrally    related    to    the    kindergarten    pro- 
gram; and 

(16)  assessment,  evaluation,  and  collec- 
tion of  information  on  Individual  children 
by  teachers  during  each  year  of  the  preele- 
mentary program,  to  be  made  available  for 
teachers  in  the  subsequent  year,  In  order 
that  continuity  for  the  Individual  child  not 
be  lost. 

(c)  Each  such  applicant.  In  addition  to 
meeting  the  requirements  of  subsection  (b), 
shall  provide  assurances  that — 

(1)  appropriate  measures  have  been  taken 
by  the  agency  to  analyze  the  reasons  why 
elementary  school  children  are  not  reading 
at  the  appropriate  grade  level; 

(2)  the  agency  will  develop  a  plan  setting 
forth  specific  objectives  which  shall  Include 
the  goals  of  having  the  children  in  project 
schools  reading  at  the  appropriate  grade 
level  at  the  end  of  grade  three: 

(3)  whenever  appropriate,  sufficient  meas- 
ures will  be  taken  to  co-ordinate  each  pre- 
elementary reading  program  with  the  read- 
ing program  of  the  educational  agencies  or 
Institutions  which  such  preelementary  school 
children  will  be  next  In  attendance:  and 

(4)  the  preelementary  reading  and  lan- 
guage arts  program  will  be  carried  out  as 
part  of  a  general  learning  environment. 

(d)  An  application  from  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  under  this  section  or  other 
agency  or  Institution  making  an  application 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  section  702(a)  may 
be  approved  only  if  the  State  educational 
agency  of  the  State  in  which  such  local 
agency  Is  located  has  been  notified  of  the 
application  and  has  been  given  a  reason- 
able opportunity  to  offer  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  approval  thereof. 

(e)  The  Commissioner,  in  selecting  pro- 
jects under  this  section  shall,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  attempt  to  secure  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution among  urban  and  rural  areas. 

(f)  (ll^The  Commissioner  shall  reserve  not 
to  exceed  3  per  centum  of  the  sums  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  712(a)  for  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  section  for 
each  fiscal  year.  From  the  sums  reserved  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection,  the  Commissioner  Is 
authorized  to  make  grants,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  deems  necessary  (ex- 
clusive of  the  requirement  of  subsection 
(d)),  to  State  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  programs  for 
the  purchase  of  Inexpensive  books  for. dis- 
tribution tc  Individual  elementary  school 
children  oy  gift,  loan,  or  sale  at  a  nominal 
price. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  thU  subsection  the 
Federal  share  shall  not  exceed  60  per  centum 
m  any  fiscal  year  except  that,  whenever  the 
Commissioner  determines  that  a  State  or 
local  educational  agency  desiring  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program  under  this  subsection 
or  an  applicant  under  paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 702(a)  has  insufficient  resources  and 
Is  unlikely  to  obtain  sufficient  resources  to 
participate  In  such  a  program  he  may  In- 
crease such  Federal  share  to  not  to  exceed  90 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  any  such  program. 


SPECIAL  EMPHASIS  PROJECTS 


Sec.  703.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized to  contract  with  local  educational  agen- 
cies for  special  emphasis  projects  to  deter- 
mine the  effectiveness  of  Intensive  instruc- 
tion by  reading  specialists  and  reading 
teachers.  Each  such  project  should  provide 
for— 

(1)  the  teaching  of  reading  by  a  reading 
specialist  for  all  children  In  the  first  and 
second  grades  of  an  elementary  school  and 
the  teatching  of  reading  by  a  reading  spe- 
cialist for  elementary  school  children  in 
grades  three  through  six  who  have  reading 
problems:  and 

(2)  an  intensive  vacation  reading  program 
for  elementary  school  children  who  are  found 
to  be  reading  below  the  appropriate  grade 
level  or  who  are  experiencing  problems  in 
learning  to  read. 

(b)  No  contract  may  be  entered  into  under 
this  section  unless  upon  an  application 
made  to  the  Commissioner  at  such  time,  in 
such  manner,  and  including  or  accompanied 
by  such  Information  as  he  may  reasonably 
require.  Each  such  application  shall  provide 
assurances  that — 

(1)  the  provisions  of  section  702(b)  are 
met;  and 

(2)  the  State  educational  agency  has  certi- 
fied that  Individuals  employed  as  reading 
specialists  and  reading  teachers  meet  the 
requirements  of  section  703  (e)  and  (f ) . 

(c)  No  contract  may  be  entered  into  under 
this  section  unless  the  project  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  State  educational  agency. 

(d)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  at  least  one  arrangement  with 
a  local  eduactlonal  agency  for  a  dlstrlctwide 
project  conducted  in  all  schools  of  such 
agencies.  In  selecting  the  dlstrlctwide  proj- 
ect, the  Commissioner  shall  give  priority  to 
an  application  from  a  local  educational 
agency  If  the  Commissioner  finds  that — 

(1)  the  local  educational  agency  will  give 
credit  for  any  course  to  be  developed  for 
reading  teachers  or  reading  specialists  under 
section  704  and  will  encourage  participation 
by  the  teachers  of  such  agency  in  the  train- 
ing: 

(2)  the  local  public  educational  television 
station  will  present  or  distribute,  in  the  event 
supplementary  noncommercial  telecommu- 
nication la  utilized,  any  course  to  be  devel- 
oped under  section  704  at  an  hour  convenient 
for  the  viewing  by  elementary  school  teach- 
ers and,  if  p>osslble,  at  a  time  convenient 
for  such  teachers  to  take  the  course,  as  a 
group,  at  the  elementary  school  where  they 
teach;  and 

(3)  the  local  educational  agency  will  make 
arrangements  with  the  appropriate  officials 
of  institutions  of  higher  education  to  obtain 
academic  credit  for  the  completion  of  such 
a  course. 

(e)  In  any  project  assisted  under  this  sec- 
tion a  reading  teacher  may  be  used  In  lieu 
of  a  reading  specialist.  If  the  Commissioner 
finds  that  the  local  educational  agency  par- 
ticipating in  a  reading  emphasis  project  Is 
unable  to  secure  Individuals  who  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  reading  specialist  and  if 
such  reading  teacher  Is  enrolled  or  will  en- 
roll In  a  program  to  become  a  reading  spe- 
cialist. A  regular  elementary  teacher  may  be 
used  In  lieu  of  a  reading  teacher  If  the 
Commissioner  finds  that  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  participating  in  a  reading  em- 
phasis project  is  unable  to  secure  Indlvld- 
luOs  who  meet  the  requirements  of  the  read- 
ing teacher,  and  if  such  regular  elementary 
teacher  Is  enrolled  or  will  enroll  In  a  pro- 
gram to  become  a  reading  teacher. 

(f)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  and 
section  704  the  term — 

(1)  "reading  specialist"  means  an  Indi- 
vidual who  has  a  master's  degree,  with  a 
major  or  specialty  in  reading,  from  an  ac- 
credited institution  of  higher  education  and 
has  successfully  completed  three   years  of 
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teaching  experience,  which  Includes  reading 
Instruction,  and 

(2)  "reading  teacher"  means  an  Individual, 
with  a  bachelor's  degree,  who  has  success- 
fully coii4>leted  a  minimum  of  twelve  credit 
hours,  or  Its  equivalent,  in  courses  of  the 
teaching  of  reading  at  an  accredited  institu- 
tion of  higher  education,  and  has  success- 
fully completed  two  years  of  teaching  ex- 
perience, which  Includes  reading  Instruction. 

READINC  TRAINING  ON  PUBLIC  TELEVISION 

Sec.  704.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ized, through  grants  or  contracts,  to  enter 
Into  contractual  arrangements  with  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  public  or  private 
agencies  or  organizations,  and  individuals 
for— 

(1)  the  preparation,  production,  evalua- 
tion, and  distribution  for  use  on  public  edu- 
cational television  stations  of  courses  for 
elementary  school  teachers  who  are  or  In- 
tend to  become  reading  teachers  or  reading 
specialists;  and 

(3)  the  preparation  and  distribution  of 
Informational  and  study  course  material  to 
be  used  In  conjunction  with  any  such  course. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  the  Commissioner  shall  consult  with 
recognized  authorities  In  the  field  of  read- 
ing, specialists  in  the  utilization  of  the  com- 
munications media  for  educational  purposes, 
and  with  the  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  participating  In  demonstration 
projects  under  this  title. 

GRANTS  FOR  mSTITCTIONS  OP  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Sec.  705.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, or  combinations  of  such  institutions, 
upon  application  therefor,  to  assist  such  In- 
stitution or  Institutions — 

(1)  in  planning  and  implementing  pro- 
grams to  strengthen  and  Improve  graduate 
and  undergraduate  Instruction  In  the  teach- 
ing of  reading.  Including  Inservlce  training 
programs;  and 

(2)  In  planning,  developing,  and  Imple- 
menting cooperative  programs  with  State  and 
local  educational  agencies  which  show  prom- 
ise as  effective  measures  for  solving  reading 
problems. 

establishment  of  the   orncE   roa  the 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  READING  PROGRAMS 

SEC.  706.  (a)  There  Is  established,  in  the 
Office  of  Education,  an  Office  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Reading  Programs  which  shall 
be  responsible  for — 

( 1 )  the  administration  of  the  programs 
authorized  bj^this  title; 

( 2 )  those  programs  presently  administered 
under  other  provisions  of  law  as  the  Commis- 
sion determines  to  be  appropriate:  and 

(3)  the  coordination  of  education  pro- 
grams provided  In  the  following 
subsection. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  criteria  and  procedures 
established  by  regulation,  to  facilitate,  at  the 
State  and  local  levels,  coordination  of  the 
furnishing  of  services  under — 

(1)  titles  I,  n,  m,  V,  and  VI  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965; 

(2)  section  222(a)(1)  and  (2)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964; 

(3)  the  Adtat  Education  Act; 

(4)  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act; 

(6)  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965;  and 
(6)  section  405  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act; 

which  are  related  to  the  purposes  of  this 
Utle. 

(c)  (1)  The  Office  shall  be  headed  by  a  Di- 
rector who  shall  be  placed  in  grade  17  of  the 
General  Schedule  set  forth  In  section  6332 
of  tlUe  5,  United  SUtes  Code. 

(2)  The  poslUon  created  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  In  addition  to  the  number  of 
positions   placed   In   the   appropriate   grade 


under  section  5108  of  tttle  6,  United  States 
Code. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  READINC  IMlvOVXMXNT 
LABORATORY 

Sec.  707.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  second 
sentence  of  section  405(b)(1)  of  the  Oen- 
enU  Education  Provisions  Act,  the  Director 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Education  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  designate  an  exist- 
ing faculty  or  establish  a  new  facility  to  be 
known  as  the  Reading  Improvement  Labora- 
tory. 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Education,  through  the  Institute  and  the 
Laboratory  shall  conduct  or  support  research, 
demonstrations,  and  pilot  projects  In  the 
field  of  reading  and  language  development. 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  follow- 
ing— 

( 1 )  basic  research  in  the  reading,  language, 
and  communication  process; 

(2)  the  most  effective  methods  for  the 
teaching  of  reading; 

(3)  methods  for  the  measuring  of  reading 
ability  and  achievement; 

(4)  the  development  of  model  undergrad- 
uate and  graduate  courses  In  reading  for 
personnel  preparing  to  engage  In  elementary 
teaching  or  for  elementary  teachers  who  are 
or  intend  to  become  reading  teachers  or 
reading  specialists; 

(5)  the  development  of  techniques  ior  the 
diagnosis  and  correction  of  reading  disabili- 
ties; 

(6)  the  development  of  model  reading  pro- 
grams for  elementary  school  children  gen- 
erally and  special  model  reading  programs 
for  elementary  school  children  who  are  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  or  handicapped; 

(7)  the  use  and  evaluation  of  educational 
technology  in  reading;  and 

(8)  the  evaluation  of  educational  mate- 
rials prepared  for  the  teaching  of  reading. 

STATE    CERTIFICATION    AGENCIES 

Sec  708.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  carry 
out  a  program  for  making  grants  to  State 
sigencles  responsible  for  certifying  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  teachers  to 
institute  or  upgrade  reading  certification  re- 
quirements In  the  State  to  assure  better 
preparation  of  teachers  In  the  field  of  read- 
ing Instruction. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section  more  effectively, 
the  Commissioner  is  authorized,  upon  re- 
quest, to  provide  advice,  counsel,  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  State  accrediting  agencies. 

EVALUATION 

Sec.  709.  The  Commissioner  shall  submit 
an  evaluation  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  not  later  than 
March  31,  In  each  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to 
JvUy  1,  1978.  Each  such  report  shall — 

( 1 )  contain  a  statement  of  specific  and  de- 
tailed objectives  for  the  program  assisted 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title,  and  relate 
such  objectives  to  the  objectives  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1966; 

(2)  Include  a  statement  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  program  In  meeting  the  stated  ob- 
jectives, measured  through  the  end  of  the 
preceding  fiscal  year; 

(3)  make  recommendations  with  respect 
to  any  changes  or  additional  legislation 
deemed  necessary  or  desirable  in  carrying 
out  the  program: 

(4)  contain  a  list  identifying  the  princi- 
pal analyses  and  studies  supporting  the  ma- 
jor conclusions  and  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  report:  and 

(5)  cont«dn  an  annual  evaluation  plan  for 
the  program  through  the  ensuing  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  budget  was  transmitted  to 
Congress  by  the  President,  in  accordance 
with  section  201(a)  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act,  1921. 


ESTABLISHMENT    OF    THE     PRESIDENTIAL    AWABD 
FOR    READINC    ACHIEVEMENT 

Sec.  710.  (a)  In  order  to  motivate  and 
encourage  elementary  school  children  to  Im- 
prove their  reading  sklUs  and  to  foster  com- 
petence for  excellence  In  reading  among 
elementary  schools,  there  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished the  Presidential  Reading  Achievement 
Award.  Each  such  award  shall  consist  of 

( 1 )  an  emblem  to  be  presented  to  elemen- 
tary school  chUdren  for  achievement  In  read- 
ing as  determined  piu^uant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Commissioner,  and 

(2)  a  pennant,  flag,  or  other  appropriate 
recognition  for  elementary  schools  achieving 
reading  exceUence  as  determined  pursuant 
to  regulations  established  by  the 
Commissioner. 

(b)  The  reading  awards  authorized  by 
this  section  shall  be  of  such  deslni  and 
material  and  bear  such  description  as  the 
President  may  prescribe. 

READING  ACADEMIES 

Sec.  711.  (a)  The  Conunlssloner  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  and  to  enter  Into 
contracts  with  State  and  local  educational 
agencies.  Institutions  of  higher  education, 
conununlty  organizations  and  other  non- 
profit organizations,  having  the  capacity  to 
furnish  reading  assistance  and  Instruction 
to  youths  and  adults  who  do  not  otherwise 
receive   such   assistance    and   Instruction. 

(b^  Grants  made  and  contracts  entered 
Into  under  this  section  shall  contain  provi- 
sions to  assure  that  such  reading  assistance 
and  instruction  will  be  provided  In  appro- 
priate facilities  to  be  known  as  "reading 
academies". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  712.  As  used  In  this  title — 

(1)  "Laboratory"  means  the  Reading  Im- 
provement Laboratory  established  under  this 
title;  and 

(2)  "Institute"  means  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Education. 

AUTHORIZATIONS  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  713.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
section  702,  relating  to  reading  improvement 
demonstration  projects.  $2,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975.  $88,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and 
$93,000,000  each  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30.  1977.  and  June  30,  1978.  Of  the 
sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under 
this  subsection,  not  less  than  $7,000,000  In 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  not 
less  than  $8,000,000  In  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
endlnp  June  30,  1976,  and  June  30,  1977, 
shall  be  avaUable  to  carry  out  programs 
authorized  under  paragraph  (2)  of  section 
702(a). 

(b)  There  are  authMlzed  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 

703,  relating  to  reading  special  emphasis 
projects,  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975,  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  $40,000,000 
each  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30 
1977,  and  June  30,  1978. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  section 

704,  relating  to  reading  training  on  public 
television,  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975,  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  remain  available 
for  obligation  and  expenditure  through  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 

705,  relating  to  grants  for  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1975.  $40,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  $45,- 
000,000  each  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1977,  and  June  30,  1978. 

(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 
707,  relating  to  the  Reading  Improvement 
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Laboratory  $10,000,000.  Notwithstanding  any     Federal  agency  shall  urge,  perstiade,  Induce, 


other  provision  of  law  unless  enacted  In 
express  limitation  of  this  section,  sums  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

(f)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 
708.  relating  to  State  certification  In  the 
field  of  reading  Instruction,  $2,500,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to 
July  1.  1978. 

(g)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 

710,  relating  to  reading  achievement  awards. 
$10,000  for  administrative  expenses  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  July  1, 
1978. 

(h)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 

711,  relating  to  reading  academies.  $10,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 
$15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1977,  and  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1978. 

TITLE  VIII — GENERAL  PROVISIONS  RE- 
LATING TO  THE  ASSIGNMENT  OR 
TRANSPORTATION  OF  STTJDENTS 

PROHIBmON  AGAINST  ASSIGNMENT  OR  TRANS- 
PORTATION OF  STUDENTS  TO  OVERCOME  RACIAL 
IMBAUkNCE 

Skc.  801.  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  require  the  assignment  or 
transportation  of  students  or  teachers  In 
order  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance. 

PROHIBITION      AGAINST      USE      OF      APPROPRIATED 
FUNDS     FOR     BT7SING 

Sec.  802.  (a)  No  funds  appropriated  for  the 
purpoee  of  csurylng  out  tmy  applicable  pro- 
gram may  be  used  for  the  transportation  of 
students  or  teachers  (or  for  the  purchase  of 
equipment  for  such  transportation)  In  order 
to  overcome  racial  Imbalance  In  any  school 
or  school  system,  or  for  the  transportation 
of  students  or  teachers  (or  for  the  purchase 
of  equipment  for  such  transportation)  in 
order  to  carry  out  a  plan  of  racial  desegre- 
gation of  any  school  or  school  system,  ex- 
cept on  the  express  written  voluntary  re- 
quest of  appropriate  local  school  officials.  No 
such  funds  shall  be  made  available  for  trans- 
portation when  the  time  or  distance  is  so 
great  as  to  risk  the  health  of  the  children 
or  significantly  Impinge  on  the  educational 
process  of  such  children,  or  where  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  available  at  the  school 
to  which  it  is  proposed  that  any  siich  stu- 
dent be  transported  will  be  substantially  In- 
ferior to  those  opportunities  offered  at  the 
school  to  which  such  student  would  other- 
wise be  assigned  under  a  nondiscriminatory 
system  of  school  assignments  based  on  geo- 
graphic zones  established  without  discrim- 
ination on  account  of  race,  religion,  color,  or 
national  origin. 

(b)  No  officer,  agent,  or  employee  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 


or  require  any  local  education  agency  to 
undertake  transportation  of  any  student 
where  the  time  or  distance  of  travel  Is  so 
grjat  as  to  risk  the  health  of  the  chl'.d  or 
significantly  impinge  on  his  or  her  educa- 
tional process;  or  where  the  educational  op- 
portunities avalla'ile  at  the  rchcol  to  which 
It  Is  proposed  that  such  student  be  trans- 
ported will  be  substantially  Inforlor  to  tiiose 
offered  at  the  school  to  which  such  student 
would  otherwise  be  Eloigned  under  a  non- 
discriminatory system  of  school  assignments 
based  on  geographic  zones  established  with- 
out discrimination  on  account  of  race,  re- 
ligion, color,  or  national  origin. 

(c)  An  applicable  program  means  a  pro- 
gram to  which  the  General  Educational 
Provisions  Act  applies. 

PROVISION      RELATING      TO      COURT      APPEALS 

Sec.  803.  Notwithstanding  any  other  law 
or  provision  of  law,  In  the  ca5e  of  any  order 
on  the  part  of  any  United  States  district 
court  which  requires  the  transfer  or  trans- 
portation of  any  student  or  students  from 
any  school  attendance  area  prescribed  by 
competent  State  or  local  authority  for  the 
purposes  of  achieving  a  balance  among  stu- 
dents with  respect  to  race,  sex,  religion,  or 
socioeconomic  status,  the  effectiveness  of 
such  order  shall  be  postponed  until  all  ap- 
peals In  connection  with  such  order  have  been 
exhausted  or,  In  the  event  no  appeals  are 
taken,  until  the  time  for  such  appeals  has 
expired.  This  section  shall  expire  at  midnight 
on  June  30,  1978. 

PROVISION        AUTHORIZING        INTKRVENTION        IN 
COURT    ORDERS 

Sec.  804.  ^  parent  or  guardian  of  a  child,  or 
parents  or  guardians  of  children  similarly 
situated,  transported  to  a  public  school  In  ac- 
cordance with  a  court  order,  may  seek  to 
reopen  or  Intervene  in  the  further  Implemen- 
tation of  such  court  order,  currently  In  effect, 
If  the  time  or  distance  of  travel  is  so  great 
as  to  risk  the  health  of  the  student  or  sig- 
nificantly impinge  on  his  or  her  educational 
process. 

PROVISION   RE4XnRING   THAT  RULES  OF  EVIDENCE 
BE    UNIFORM 

Sxc.  805.  The  rules  of  evidence  required  to 
prove  that  State  or  local  authorities  are  prac- 
ticing racial  discrimination  In  assigning  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  shall  be  uniform 
throxighout  the  United   States. 

APPLICATION  OF  PROVISO  OF  SECTION  40T(a)  OF 
THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1964  TO  THE  ENTI&B 
UNITED  STATES 

Sec.  80fl.  The  proviso  of  section  407(a)  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  providing  in 
substance  that  no  court  or  official  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  empowered  to  Issue 
any  order  seeking  to  achieve  a  racial  balance 
in  any  school  by  requiring  the  transportation 
of  pupils  or  students  from  one  school  to 
another  or  one  school  district  to  another  In 
order    to    achieve    such    racial    balance,    or 


mpnt^'tt  n  of  any  plan  to  remedy  a  finding  of 
de  Jure  segregation  which  Involves  the  trani- 
portatlon  of  students,  unles-,  the  court  first 
finds  that  all  alternative  remedies  are  In- 
adequate. 

(b)  Before  Implementing  any  plan  pro- 
posed by  a  local  education  age.icy  to  remedy 
a  Judicial  determination  of  de  Jure  segre- 
gation, the  court  shall  find  that  such  plan 
minimizes  the  transportation  of  students. 

REMEDIES    WITH     RESPECT    TO    SCHOOL    DISTRICT 
LINES 

SEr.  808.  In  the  formulation  of  rsmedles 
under  this  title  the  lines  drawn  by  a  State 
subdividing  lt3  territory  Into  separate  school 
districts,  shall  not  be  Ignored  or  altered  ex- 
cept where  it  is  established  that  the  lines 
were  drawn,  cr  maintained  or  crossed  for  the 
purpose,  and  had  the  effect  of  segregating 
children  amor.g  public  schools  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  sex,  or  national  origin,  or  where 
it  Is  established  that,  as  a  result  of  dis- 
criminatory actions  within  the  school  dis- 
tricts, the  lines  have  had  the  effect  of  segre- 
gating children  among  public  schools  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  sex,  or  national  origin. 

PROHIBrnON  OF  FORCED  BUSING  DURING  SCHOOL 
TEAR 

Sec.  809.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  forced  transportation  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  students  in  Im- 
plementation of  the  constitutional  require- 
ment for  the  desegregation  of  such  schools 
is  controversial  and  difficult  under  the  best 
planning  and  administration:  and 

(2)  the  forced  transportation  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  students  after  the 
commencement  of  an  academic  school  year 
Is  educationally  unsound  and  administrative- 
ly Inefficient. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law,  no  order  of  a  coiirt,  department,  or 
agency  of  the  United  States,  requiring  the 
transportation  of  any  student  Incident  to  the 
transfer  of  that  student  from  one  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  school  •  to  another  such 
school  In  a  local  educational  agency  pursu- 
ant to  a  plan  requiring  such  transportation 
for  the  racial  desegregation  of  any  school  In 
that  agency,  shall  be  effective  until  the  begin- 
ning of  an  academic  school  year. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  "academic  school  year"  means,  ptirsuant 
to  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  the  customary  beginning 
of  classes  for  the  school  year  at  an  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  school  of  a  local  education- 
al agency  for  a  school  year  that  occurs  not 
more  often  than  once  In  any  twelve-month 
period. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  apply  to 
any  order  which  was  not  Implemented  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1974-1975  academic  year. 

REASONABLE   TIME    FOR    DEVELOPINC    VOLUNTARY 
PLAN    FOR    DESEGREGATING    SCHOOLS 

Sec.  810.  Notwithstanding  any  other  law  or 
provision  of  law,  no  court  or  officer  of  the 


fare  (Including  the  Office  of  Education),  the     otherwise  enlarge  the  exlstlne  nower  of '  the     '^'i'**^  States  shall  enter,  as  a  remedy  for  a 


Department  of  Justice,  or  any  other  Federal 
agency  shall,  by  rule,  regulation,  order, 
gtUdellne.  or  otherwise,  (1)  urge,  persuade. 
Induce,  or  require  any  local  education 
agency,  or  any  private  nonprofit  agency.  In- 
stitution, or  organization  to  use  any  funds 
derived  from  any  State  or  local  sources  for 
any  purpoee,  xmless  constltutlonaUy  required, 
for  which  Federal  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  -out  any  applicable  program  may  not 
be  used,  as  provided  In  this  section,  or  (3) 
condition  the  receipt  of  Federal  funds  under 
any  Federal  program  upon  any  action  by  any 
State  or  local  public  officer  or  employee  which 
would  be  prohibited  by  clause  (1)  on  the 
part  of  a  Federal  officer  or  employee.  No 
officer,  agent,  or  employee  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  EducaUon.  and  Welfare  (Includ 


court  to  Insure  compliance  with  constitu- 
tional standards  shall  apply  to  all  public 
school  pupils  and  to  every  public  school  sys- 
tem, public  school  and  public  school  board, 
as  defined  by  title  rv,  under  all  circum- 
stances and  conditions  and  at  all  times  in 
every  State,  district,  territory,  Common- 
wealth, or  possession  of  the  United  States, 
regardless  of  whether  the  residence  of  such 
public  school  pupils  or  the  principal  offices 
of  such  public  school  system,  public  school 
or  public  school  board  Is  situated  In  the 
northern,  eastern,  western,  or  southern  part 
of  the  United  States. 

PRIORITT     OF    remedies 

Sec.  807.   (a)    Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  after  June  30,  1974,  no  court 


Ing  the  Office  of  Education)    or  any  other     of  the  United  States  shaU  order  the  bnple- 


denlal  of  equal  educational  opportunity  or  a 
denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  any 
order  for  enforcement  of  a  plan  of  desegrega- 
tion or  modification  of  a  court-approved  plan, 
until  such  time  as  the  local  educational  agen- 
cy to  be  affected  by  such  order  has  been  pro- 
vided notice  of  the  details  of  the  violation 
and  given  a  reasonable  time,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  to  develop  a  volun- 
tary remedial  plan.  Such  time  shall  permit 
the  local  educational  agency  sufficient  op- 
portunity for  community  participation  In  the 
development  of  a  remedial  plan. 

TITLE  IX— EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 

SHORT   TITLE 

Sec.  901.  Thte  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Equal  Educational  Opportunities  Act  of 
1974". 
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Pact  A — Policy  and  Purpose 

DKCLAKATION  OF  POLICY 


Sec.  902.  (a)  The  Congress  declares  It  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that — 

(1)  all  children  enrolled  In  public  schools 
are  entitled  to  equal  educational  opportu- 
nity without  regard  to  race,  color,  sex.  or 
national  origin;  and 

(2)  the  neighborhood  Is  the  appropriate 
basis  for  determining  public  school  assign- 
ments. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  this  policy,  it 
Is  the  purpoee  of  this  Act  to  qwcify  appro- 
priate remedies  for  the  orderly  removal  of 
the  vestiges  of  the  dual  school  system.  The 
provisions  of  this  title  and  Title  vm  are  not 
Intended  to  modify  or  diminish  the  authority 
of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  to  enforce 
fully  the  fifth  and  foxirteenth  amendments 
to  the  United  States  Constitution. 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  903.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  maintenance  of  dual  school  sys- 
tems in  which  students  are  assigned  to 
schools  solely  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex, 
or  national  origin  denies  to  those  students 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  guaranteed 
by  the  fourteenth  amendment; 

(2)  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  dual 
schools  solely  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex, 
thereof,  many  local  educational  agencies 
have  been  required  to  reorganize  their  school 
8y8t«ms,  to  reassign  students,  and  to  engage 
In  the  extensive  transportation  of  students; 

(3)  the  Implementation  of  desegregation 
plans  that  require  extensive  student  trans- 
portation has,  tn  many  cases,  required  local 
educational  agencies  to  expend  large  amounts 
of  funds,  thereby  depleting  their  financial 
resources  available  for  the  maintenance  or 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  educational 
facilities  and   Instruction  provided; 

(4)  transportation  of  students  which  cre- 
ates serloxis  risks  to  their  health  and  safety, 
disrupts  the  educational  process  carried  out 
with  respect  to  such  students,  and  Impinges 
significantly  on  their  educational  opportu- 
nity. Is  exceeslve: 

(6)  t^e  risks  and  harms  created  by  exces- 
sive transportation  are  partlciilarly  great  for 
children  enrolled  In  the  first  six  grades;  and 

(6)  the  giUdellnes  provided  by  the  courts 
for  fashioning  remedies  to  dismantle  dual 
school  systems  have  been,  as  the  Supreme 
Court  o£  the  United  States  has  said.  "In- 
complete and  Imperfect",  and  have  not  es- 
tablished a  clear,  rational,  and  uniform 
standard  for  determining  the  extent  to  which 
a  local  educational  agency  Is  required  to  re- 
assign and  transport  Its  students  In  order 
to  eliminate  the  vestiges  of  a  dual  school 
system. 

(b)  For  the  fMegolng  reasons,  It  is  neces- 
sary and  proper  that  the  Congress,  pursuant 
to  the  powers  granted  to  It  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  specify  appropriate 
remedies  for  the  elimination  of  the  vestiges 
of  dual  school  systems,  except  to  the  extent 
such  specification  is  Inconsistent  with  the 
requirements  of  the  fifth  and  fourteenth 
amendments  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion regarding  the  elimination  of  such  ves- 
tiges of  dual  school  systems. 

Part  B — Unxawtui.  Practiczs 
denial   of   equal   kducational   opportunity 

Ssc.  904.  No  State  shaU  deny  equal  educa- 
tional opporttinlty  to  an  Individual  on  ac- 
count of  his  or  her  race,  color,  sex,  or  na- 
tional origin,  by — 

(a)  the  deliberate  segregation  by  an  edu- 
cational agency  of  students  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  or  national  origin  among  or  with- 
in schools; 

<b)  the  failure  of  an  educational  agency 
which  has  formerly  practiced  such  deliberate 
segregation  to  take  affirmative  steps,  consist- 
ent with  part  D  of  this  title,  to  remove  the 
vestiges  of  a  dual  school  system; 
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(o)  the  assignment  by  an  educational 
agency  of  a  student  to  a  school,  other  than 
the  one  closest  to  his  or  her  place  of  resi- 
dence within  the  school  district  In  which  be 
or  she  resides.  If  the  assignment  resiilts  in  a 
greater  degree  of  segregation  of  students  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex,  or  national  origin 
among  the  schools  of  such  agency  than 
would  result  If  such  student  were  assigned 
to  the  school  closest  to  his  or  her  place  of 
residence  within  the  school  district  of  such 
agency  of  providing  the  appropriate  grade 
level  and  type  of  education  for  such  student; 

(d)  discrimination  by  an  educational 
agency  on  the  bails  of  race,  color,  or  national 
origin  In  the  en^loyment,  employment  con- 
ditions, or  assignment  to  schools  of  Its  facul- 
ty or  staff,  except  to  fulflll  the  purposes  of 
subsection  (f)  below; 

(e)  the  transfer  by  an  educational  agency, 
whether  voluntary  or  otherwise,  of  a  student 
from  one  school  to  another  If  the  purpose 
and  effect  of  such  transfer  Is  to  Increase  seg- 
regation of  students  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin  among  the  schools 
of  such  agency;  or 

(f)  the  failure  by  an  educational  agency 
to  take  appropriate  action  to  overcome  lan- 
guage barriers  that  Impede  equal  participa- 
tion by  Its  students  In  its  instruction  pro- 
grams. 

BALANCE     NOT    REQUIRED 

"Sec.  906.  The  failure  of  an  educational 
agency  to  attain  a  balance,  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  sex,  or  national  origin,  of  stu- 
dents among  Its  schools  shall  not  constitute 
a  denial  of  equal  educational  opportunity,  or 
equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

ASSIGNMENT  ON  NUGHBORHOOO  BASIS  NOT  A 
DENIAL  OF  EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL'  OPPORTU- 
NITY 

Sec.  906.  Subject  to  the  other  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  assignment  by  an  educational 
agency  of  a  student  to  the  school  nearest 
his  place  of  residence  which  provides  the  ap- 
propriate grade  level  and  type  of  education 
for  such  student  is  not  a  denial  of  equal 
educational  oppcxtiinlty  or  of  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  unless  such  assignment  is 
for  the  purpose  of  segregating  students  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex,  or  national  origin, 
or  the  school  to  which  such  student  is  as- 
signed was  located  on  its  site  for  the  purpose 
of  segregating  students  on  such  basis. 
Part  C — Enforcement 
civil  actions 
Sec.  907.  An  individual  denied  an  equal 
educational  opportunity,  as  defined  by  this 
title,  may  constitute  a  civil  action  in  an  ap- 
propriate district  court  of  the  United  States 
against  such  parties,  and  for  such  relief,  as 
may  be  appropriate.  The  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  (hereinafter  in  this  title 
referred  to  as  the  "Attorney  Oeneral"),  for 
or  m  the  name  of  the  United  States,  may  also 
institute  such  a  civil  action  on  behalf  of  such 
an  Individual. 

EFFECT  or  certain  popxtlatton  changes  on 
civn.  actions 

Sec.  908.  When  a  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction determines  that  a  school  system  Is 
desegregated,  or  that  it  meets  the  constitu- 
tional requirements,  or  that  it  is  a  unitary 
system,  or  that  it  has  no  vestiges  of  a  dual 
system,  and  thereafter  residential  shifts  in 
population  occur  which  result  in  school  pop- 
ulation changes  in  any  school  within  such  a 
desegregated  school  system,  such  school  pop- 
ulation changes  so  occurring  shall  not,  per 
se,  constitute  a  cause  for  civil  action  for  a 
new  plan  of  desegregation  or  for  modifica- 
tion of  the  court  approved  plan. 

jusisdictiok  by  the  attobnzy  cemeral 

Ssc.  909.  The  appropriate  district  court  of 
the  United  States  shall  have  and  exercise 
Jurisdiction  of  proceedings  instituted  under 
section  907. 


IM  lERVEJf 'HON    BY   ATTORNEY   GENIXAL 

Sec.  910.  Whenever  a  civil  action  Is  In- 
stituted under  section  907  by  an  individual, 
the  Attorney  General  may  Intervene  in  such 
action  upon  timely  application. 

SUITS   BY   TRE    ATTOaNEY   GENERAL 

Sxc.  911.  The  Attorney  Oeneral  shall  not 
Institute  a  civil  action  under  section  907 
before  he — 

(a)  gives  to  the  ^prc^rlate  educational 
agency  notice  of  the  condition  or  conditions 
which,  in  his  Judgment,  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  part  B  of  this  title;  and 

(b)  certifies  to  the  impropriate  district 
court  of  the  United  States  that  he  is  satisfied 
that  such  educational  agency  has  not.  within 
a  reasonable  time  after  such  notice,  under- 
taken appn^riate  action. 

ATTORNEYS'  FEES 

Sec.  912.  In  any  civil  action  instituted 
under  this  Act.  the  coiut,  in  Its  discretion, 
may  allow  the  prevailing  party,  other  than 
the  United  States,  a  reasonable  attorneys' 
fee  as  part  of  the  costs,  and  the  United  States 
shall  be  liable  for  costs  to  the  same  extent 
as  a  private  person. 

Part  D — Remedies 
formt7lating  remedies:  applicability 

Sec.  913.  In  formulating  a  remedy  for  a 
denial  of  educational  opportunity  or  a  denial 
of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  a  court, 
department,  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
shall  seek  or  impose  only  such  remedies  as 
are  essential  to  correct  particular  denials  of 
equal  educational  opportunity  at  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws. 

PRIOaiTY  or  REMEDIES 

Sec.  914.  In  formulating  a  remedy  for  a 
denial  of  equal  educational  opportunity  or  a 
denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws, 
which  may  involve  directly  or  Indirectly  the 
transportation  of  students,  a  court,  depart- 
ment, or  agency  of  the  United  States  shall 
consider  and  make  specific  findings  of  the 
efficacy  in  correcting  such  denial  of  the  fol- 
lowing remedies  and  shall  require  Imple- 
mentation of  the  first  of  the  remedies  set 
out  below,  or  of  the  first  combination  thereof 
which  would  remedy  such  denial; 

(a)  assigning  students  to  the  schools 
closest  to  their  places  of  residence  which  pro- 
vide the  appropriate  grade  level  and  type  of 
education  for  such  students,  taking  Into 
account  school  capacities  and  natural 
physical  barriers; 

(b)  assigning  students  to  the  schools  clos- 
est to  their  places  of  residence  which  provide 
the  appropriate  grade  level  and  type  of  edu- 
cation for  such  students,  taking  Into  account 
only  school  capacities; 

(c)  permitting  students  to  transfer  from 
a  school  in  which  a  majority  of  the  students 
are  of  their  race,  color,  or  national  origin  to 
a  school  in  which  a  minority  of  the  students 
are  of  their  race,  color,  or  national  origin; 

(d)  the  creation  or  revision  of  attendance 
zones  or  grade  structures  without  requiring 
transportation  beyond  that  described  in  sec- 
Uon  916: 

(e)  the  construction  of  new  schools  or  the 
closing  of  inferior  schools; 

(f)  the  construction  or  establishment  of 
magnet  schools;  or 

(g)  the  development  and  Implementation 
of  any  other  plan  which  Is  educationally 
sound  and  administratively  feasible,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  sections  916  and  916  of 
thU  title. 

TRANSPORTATION    OF    STUDENTS 

Sec.  916.  (a)  No  court,  department,  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  shall,  pursuant 
to  section  914,  order  the  implementation  of 
a  plan  that  would  require  the  transportation 
of  any  student  to  a  school  other  than  the 
school  closest  or  next  closest  to  his  place  of 
residence  which  provides  the  appropriate 
grade  level  and  type  of  education  for  such 
student. 
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(b)  No  couit,  department,  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  shall  require  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly the  transportation  of  any  student  if 
such  transportation  poses  a  risk  to  the  health 
of  such  student  or  constitutes  a  significant 
Impingement  on  the  educational  process  with 
respect  to  such  student. 

(c)  When  a  court  of  competent  Jurladlctlon 
determines  that  a  school  system  is  desegre- 
gated, or  that  It  meets  the  constitutional  re- 
quirements, or  that  It  Is  a  unitary  system,  or 
that  It  has  no  vestiges  of  a  dual  system,  and 
thereafter  residential  shifts  In  population  oc- 
cur which  result  In  school  population  changes 
In  any  school  within  such  a  desegregated 
school  system,  no  educational  agency  because 
of  such  shifts  shall  be  required  by  any  court, 
department,  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
to  formulate,  or  Implement  any  new  desegre- 
gatlon  plan,  or  modify  or  Implement  any 
modification  of  the  court  approved  desegre- 
gation plan,  which  would  require  transporta- 
tion of  students  Vo  compensate  wholly  or  In 
part  for  such  shifts  In  school  population  so 
occurring. 

uuriitx^  LDrxB 
Ssc.  916.  In  the  formulation  of  remedies 
under  section  913  or  914  of  this  title  the 
lines  drawn  by  a  State,  subdividing  Its  terri- 
tory into  separate  school  districts,  shall  not 
be  Ignored  or  altered  except  where  It  is  es- 
tablished that  the  lines  were  drawn  for  the 
purpose,  and  had  the  effect,  of  segregating 
children  among  public  schools  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  sex,  or  national  origin. 

VOLTTKTAaT    ADOmOM    OF   inODIlS 

8»c.  917.  Nothing  In  this  title  prohibits  an 
educational  agency  from  proposing,  adopting. 
requiring,  or  Implementing  any  plan  of  de- 
segregation, otherwise  lawful,  that  is  at  vari- 
ance with  the  standards  set  out  In  this 
title,  nor  shall  any  court,  department,  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  be  prtdUblted 
from  approving  Implementation  of  a  plan 
which  goes  beyond  what  can  be  raquHvd 
under  this  title.  If  such  plan  is  ▼duntarlly 
proposed  by  the  ^proprlate  educatlcHua 
agency. 

Past  E — DsrtNiTiuNi 
usFiMU'iuira 

Sec.  918.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title 

(a)  the  term  "educational  agency"  means 
a  local  educational  agency  or  a  '"State  edu- 
cational agency"  as  defined  by  section  391 
(k)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondarr  Ida- 
cation  Act  of  1988: 

(b)  the  term  "nocal  educational  acvncy" 
means  a  local  educational  agency  as  defined 
by  section  801(f)  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1088; 

(c)  the  term  "segregation"  means  the  op- 
eration of  a  school  system  In  which  students 
are  whoUy  or  substantially  separated  among 
the  schools  of  an  educational  agency  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  sex.  or  national  origin 
or  within  a  school  on  the  basis  of  race  color 
or  national  origin;  '  ' 

(d)  the  term  "desegregation"  means  de- 
segregation as  defined  by  section  401(b)  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1984:  and 

(e)  an  educational  agency  shaU  be  deemed 
to  transport  a  student  If  any  part  of  the 
cost  of  such  student's  transportation  U  t>ald 
by  such  agency.  *^ 

Past  P — Mzscellanxotts  Pkoviszons 


TITLE  Z— PROVISION  WITH  BEBPBCT  TO 
CKBTAIN  FEES 


Sk.  919.  Section  7(»(a)(3)  of  the  Emw- 
gency  School  Aid  Act  is  hereby  repealed. 
ssPAaABn.rrT  o»  powxxs 

Sic.  920.  If  any  provision  of  this  tlUe  or 
of  any  amendment  made  by  this  title,  or 
the  application  of  any  such  provtBlon  to  any 
p«rK>n  or  circumstance,  is  held  Invalid,  the 
remainder  of  the  provisions  of  this  tlUe  and 
of  the  amendments  made  by  this  title  and 
tbe^  appMcatton  of  such  provision  to  other 
persMis  or  circumstances  shaU  not  be 
affected. 


LHOTATIOir   OK  AITOUrCT^ 

8sc.  1001.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  the  preralllng  party  in  any 
civil  action  brought  under  t>ii«  Act  may  not 
be  allowed  attorneys  fees  as  part  of  the  oosts 
of  any  such  action. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  S.  1539  be 
indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, after  several  days  of  debate,  the 
education  bill  was  acted  on  by  the  Sen- 
ate today.  During  that  debate,  there  were 
a  number  of  amendments  on  forced 
busing. 

I  consistently  voted  for  amendments 
that  would  prohibit  the  forced  busing  of 
schoolchildren  merely  to  achieve  an  ar- 
bitrary racial  balance  In  the  classroom. 

Forced  busing  of  school  children  does 
not  Improve  education  and  is  adamantly 
opposed  by  parents  of  all  races.  The 
money  spent  for  the  forced  busing  of 
schoolchildren  would  be  better  spent  for 
increased  teachers'  salaries  and  Im- 
proved educational  facilities. 

Moreover,  the  forced  busing  of  school- 
children puts  a  severe  drain  on  our  lim- 
ited gasoline  supplies. 

Our  first  consideration  ought  always 
to  be  our  children.  For  that  reason,  I  will 
continue  to  oppose  the  unwise  practice 
of  forced  busing  of  schoolchildren. 

TEXBtm  TO  SENATOR  PKLL,  SENATOB  JAVTrS 
AKD  OTHSX  BENATOBS 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Senator  fro^ 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pkx)  .  During  jBe 
past  week  or  more  the  Senate  has  fi- 
nessed Seoator  Pell's  handling  of  this 
vitally  important  measure,  the  extension 
of  the  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion programs.  He  performed  the  task 
with  outstanding  skill,  and  it  hardly 
needs  saying  that  among  the  Members  of 
this  body.  Senator  Pbll  applies  the  dili- 
gence and  competence  that  has  made  his 
record  exemplary.  His  long  hard  work 
and  that  of  his  subcommittee,  has  earned 
him  our  deepest  gratitude.  The  NaUon 
Is  In  his  debt. 

Joining  him  on  aiding  In  our  under- 
standing of  this  complex  measure  was  the 
highly  competent  ranking  members  of  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, the  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javtts)  ,  Senator  Javits,  like  Senator 
Pell,  has  served  his  Nation  with  great 
distinction.  He.  too.  Is  a  legislator  who 
ranks  among  the  outstanding. 

Among  other  Senators  exhibiting 
strong  and  sincere  views  on  the  education 
measure  were  two  additional  members  of 
the  Senator  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee — Its  chairman.  Senator  Wil- 
liams, and  Senator  Doionick.  Both  Sen- 
ators (flStfeg^shed  this  body  by  making 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  dis- 
cussion. 

Senator  McClellan,  Senator  Bentsen, 
Senator  Pxtrniy  and  many  other  Sena- 
tors also  deserve  special  recognition  for 
their  contributions  on  this  measure.  We 
are  indebted  for  the  cooperation  too, 
demonstrated  by  all  Members.  It  enabled 


the  Senate  to  act  with  great  efficiency  on 
this  most  significant  proposal. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  very, 
very  monumental  bill  has  Just  passed 
after  a  week's  debate.  Notwithstanding 
all  of  the  furor  which  preceded  It,  It  Is 
truly  an  education  bill  and  not  a  busing 
bill,  which  Is  what  we  tried  so  hard  to 
avoid. 

In  summing  up  what  happened  In  the 
last  weeks  of  arduous  debate,  with  Its 
give  and  take,  tribute  Is  due,  first  and 
foremost,  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  chairman  of  the  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee,  who,  for  2  years  or 
more  worked  on  this  measure  and  who 
has  had  the  enormous  satisfaction,  as 
the  principal  manager  on  the  part  of  the 
majority,  to  guide  It  to  final  passage 
here  on  the  fioor. 

We  all  owe  him  a  deep  debt  of  grati- 
tude. So  do  all  the  friends  of  education, 
and  Indeed  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

We  also  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  our 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams)  .  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Education  Subcommittee,  who 
worked  so  diligently  to  bring  this  legis- 
lation to  the  floor  after  many,  many 
hearings  and  much  consideration  In  the 
subcommittee,  In  a  great  exercise  of  co- 
operation and  nonpartlsanshlp. 

I  would  particularly  Uke  to  pay  my 
thanks,  on  the  minority  side,  to  Senators 
ScHWEiKER,  Beall,  and  Stafford,  minor- 
ity members  of  the  Education  Subcom- 
mittee. Very  special  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiwicK)  for  his  diligence,  for  his  very 
profound  knowledge  of  the  subject,  for 
his  host  of  contributions  to  the  measure 
Itself,  and  especially  for  the  sense  of 
responsibility  which  he  has  carried  as 
one  of  the  really  true  friends  of  educa- 
tion In  this  country,  a  role  of  which  the 
people  of  Colorado  may  be  extremely 
proud. 

I  would  like  to  single  out  Charles 
Cooke,  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
HEW  for  Legislation,  who  convincingly 
and  competently  represented  the  admin- 
istration's views  on  a  myriad  of  Issues 
which  had  come  before  us. 

Mrs.  Tish  Buselle.  who  directed  the 
statistical  work  at  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress merits  very  special  recognition  for 
the  many  tables  prepared  for  the  com- 
mittee. 

Finally,  my  thanks  to  the  committee 
staff:  On  the  majority  side,  woi*lng  for 
the  Education  Subcommittee,  imder  the 
direction  of  Counsel  Steve  Wexler,  who 
advised  with  the  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committee continuously,  was  Richard 
Smith  and  Mrs.  Jean  Frohlicher.  We  on 
the  minority  side  are  deeply  Indebted 
to  them,  and  I  feel  the  country  Is  as  well 
Mrs.  Frohlicher  Is  a  gifted  attorney  for- 
merly with  the  Office  of  Education,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of  Federal 
education  programs  was  invaluable. 

Also  on  the  full  committee  staff.  Nik 
Edes  and  Lisa  Walker  were  most  helpful. 
On  the  minority  side,  my  own  assistant 
and  the  minority  staff  director.  Roy 
Millenson.  who  has  been  associated  with 
me  for  several  decades  now  ^rtien  I  wels 
In  the  House  and  the  Senate,  with  some 
years  of  exception  when  he  was  engaged 
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In  other  matters — an  extraordinary  man 
wIUi  extraordinary  knowledge  on  this 
subject — was  of  tremendous  help  to  us, 
ably  assisted  by  David  Dunn,  the  minor- 
ity's research  assistant,  and  Miss  Bar- 
bara Llppa,  an  Intern  and  a  constituent 
of  mine  from  Rochester.  Also  John  Adair 
and  Nick  Maravel  of  the  staff  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick). 
were  most  helpful  to  us  and  to  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee. 

Finally,  we  owe  a  great  deal  to  the 
leadership  for  their  patience  and  coop- 
eration so  that  we  could  consider  this 
legislation  in  an  orderly  manner. 

Again  I  want  to  pay  my  tribute  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert 
C.  Btbb)  for  a  fabulous  fashioning  of  the 
imanlmous  consent.  I  think  It  will  rank 
with  the  mopt  complicated  ever  entered 
Into  here,  i(nd  it  all  went  off  without  a 
hitch.  In  time,  and  without  any  Senator 
appealing  from  any  ruling.  It  Is  a  record 
achievement. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
Is  overly  generous.  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell.)  and  other  Senators 
who  have  played  a  leading  part  In  the 
management  of  this  bill  for  their  usual 
cooperation,  patience,  courtesy,  and  im- 
derstandlng. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  thank  tremendously  my  colleagues 
who  helped  in  the  passage  of  this  bill: 
The  senior  Senator  from  New  York,  who 
has  been  my  partner  in  so  many  of  these 
ventures;  the  senior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, who  has  worked  with  no  thought  of 
partisanship  and  with  the  idea  of  trsring 
to  get  the  best  education  bill  worked 
together. 

I  add  my  words  of  congratulation  to 
the  majority  whip,  who  did  a  fabulous 
job  of  keeping  us  on  course.  We  had  the 
prospect  of  7  or  8  weeks,  which  he  low- 
ered to  6  or  7  days.  Three  years  from 
now,  when  we  go  through  this  mill  again, 
perhaps  he  will  be  able  to  get  It  down 
again. 

As  we  finish  debate  on  S.  1539, 1  would 
Uke  to  make  one  or  two  observations. 

First,  I  commend  the  Senate  for  the 
debate  Itself.  As  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  I  have  brought 
before  the  Senate  two  other  major  omni- 
bus bills.  In  addition  to  many  minor  sin- 
gle-purpose measures,  and  this  Is  the 
first  time  that  Issues  other  that  busing 
have  been  discussed  at  length  on  the 
Senate  floor.  The  discussion  on  the  title 
I  formula  was  a  healthy  one.  It  pointed 
out  the  differences  tn  views  In  the  Sen- 
ate, differences  which  are  unfortunately 
regional  in  nature  and  which  Indicate  a 
need  for  a  realistic  poverty  measure, 
one  which  would  reflect  the  regional 
oost-of -living  differences  In  our  coimtry. 
The  various  amendments  accepted  on 
the  Senate  floor  generated  a  debate  of 
substantive  Interest,  which  has  been 
lacking  In  previous  sessions.  Our  woA 
on  the  so-called  Better  Schools  Act 
brought  to  the  floor  an  Issue  which  has 
been  discussed  by  many  people  for  many 
years,  categorical  vs.  the  broad,  general- 
ised revenue  sharing  approach,  and  the 
Senate's  action  has  very  clearly  Indicated 


what  the  majority  view  on  that  question 
Is. 

A  bill  Is  not  the  product  of  one  per- 
son or  of  one  subcommittee.  I  believe 
our  debate  on  the  floor  allows  me  to 
take  into  conference  a  measure  whldi 
win  have  the  Input  of  many  Senators 
outside  the  subcommittee,  as  well  as 
those  members  of  the  subcommittee  who 
took  leadership  roles. 

I  should  like  to  thank  our  chairman. 
Senator  Williams,  whose  support  of 
timely  movement  of  the  bill  through  the 
committee  was  invaluable  and  who  added 
Immensely  to  the  content  of  the  bill. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Hathaway)  was  a  strong  right  arm  dur- 
ing this  long  debate  on  the  bill.  He  was 
always  ready  to  assist  in  debate  and  take 
the  chair  when  I  was  called  away  from 
the  floor.  To  him  goes  my  warmest  grat- 
itude. 

I  would  like  to  personally  thank  the 
senior  Senator  from  Colorado  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee on  Education  (Mr.  Dohinick).  My 
thanks  go  not  only  to  his  invaluable  as- 
sistance on  the  pending  measure,  but 
also  to  his  cooperative  attitude  over  the 
past  5  years  during  which  I  have  been 
chairman  of  the  Education  Subcommit- 
tee. While  the  Senator  and  I  have  dis- 
agreed In  the  Senate  on  some  basic  phil- 
osophical Issues,  there  has  never  been 
a  disagreement  on  the  philosophy  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  be  of  the 
greatest  assistance  It  can  to  insure  a 
quality  education  for  all  Americans.  The 
Senator  has  been  a  leader  in  bilingual 
education,  Indian  education,  and  In  se- 
curing greater  Federal  assistance  to  stu- 
dents attending  institutions  of  postsec- 
ondary  education.  Peter  Dokinick's 
foresight  and  leadership  have  been  in- 
strumental in  enacting  three  landmark 
education  bills  In  S  years.  He  has  my 
professional  esteem  and  personal  grati- 
tude. 

My  esteem  for  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  (Mr.  Javits)  knows  no  bounds. 
He  has  been  tireless  in  his  efforts  to 
further  the  Federal  role  in  education, 
and  his  sisslstance  and  swlvice  have  been 
that  of  a  true  and  close  friend.  I  have 
been  proud  and  glad  to  have  been  his 
partner  In  many  legislative  undertakings 
and  look  forward  to  continuing  this 
partnership  over  the  years  ahead. 

I  believe  that  special  note  should  be 
taken  by  the  Senate  of  the  role  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  during  this  year's 
develoixnent  of  and  debate  on  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  legis- 
lation. 

About  a  year  ago,  at  my  direction,  the 
Library  was  contacted  to  see  if  they  could 
provide  some  computer  capability  for  the 
subcommittee,  since,  up  imtil  that  time, 
we  were  relying  on  the  Department  of 
HEW  for  statistical  information,  and 
that  information  always  seemed  to  come 
dependent  upon  whether  it  would  aid  or 
detract  from  the  Department's  position. 
Working  imder  the  direction  of  Miss 
Helen  Miller,  Mrs.  Tish  Busselle  and  Mr. 
David  Osman  of  the  Education  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Division  of  the  Congresslaoal 
Research  Service,  developed  a  computer 


capability  In  less  time  than  the  Depart- 
ment of  HEW  told  us  that  they  could 
plan  for  It.  Their  figures  became  so  uni- 
versally trusted  that  even  those  people 
who  have  direct  access  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  HEW  are  now  using  the  library 
of  Congress  as  a  source.  Mrs.  BouseUe 
and  Mr.  Osman  have  spent  long  hours, 
nights,  and  we^ends  to  develop  charts 
and  other  statistical  data  for  our  use 
both  in  Committee  and  on  the  Senate 
fioor.  Their  services  have  been  utilized 
by  other  Members  as  well.  The  Library 
and  personnel  mentioned  deserve  the 
special  thanks  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  thank 
Blatr  Crownover,  Esq.,  of  the  Office  of 
Legislative  Counsel,  whose  timely  advice 
was  invaluable. 

Finally.  I  should  like  to  thank  the  ma- 
jority whip.  His  mastery  of  the  floor  and 
patience  as  we  worked  through  the  bill 
was  of  Invaluable  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  praise  tremen- 
dously the  work  of  the  education  staff 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education.  The 
subcommittee's  general  counsel,  Stephen 
J.  Wexler.  has  carried  out  his  responsi- 
bilities with  unceasing  care  and  thought- 
fulness  so  that  we  could  be  prepared  for 
all  contingencies  and  has  done  an  ex- 
cellent job  for  all  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  In  giving  them  all  the  in- 
formation that  they  needed.  Sitting  at 
my  side,  he  supported  me  throughout 
and  gave  me  the  specific  details  that  I 
have  needed  in  the  course  of  this  bill.  All 
told,  he  has  been  an  immense  help. 

I  must  also  praise  Richard  Smith  for 
the  tremendous  knowledge,  care,  and 
thoughtfulness  he  has  used  in  helping 
draft  this  bUL  And.  Ms.  Jean  Frollcher 
for  the  excellent  job  she  has  done  in  pre- 
paring various  tables  and  formulas  that 
are  so  necessary  in  the  outcome  of  the 
successful  bill. 

All  told,  no  Senator  could  have  a  bet- 
ter or  flner  staff  than,  I  believe,  is  the 
staff  of  the  Education  Subcommittee. 

I  would  also  praise  the  counsel  for  the 
mlnori^,  Roy  Millenson,  who  has  made 
many  positive  and  fine  contributions  to 
this  bill  as  it  has  moved  along  its  legis- 
lative course. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  be  churlish  If  I  did  not  recognize 
publicly  the  enormous  contributions  that 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  (Mr. 
Pell)  and  also  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  have  given  to  this  bill. 

The  Senator  from  New  York,  among 
other  things,  was  the  author  of  the  "bfu- 
ket"  provision  in  the  Special  Projects  Act. 
which  may  be  the  best  provision  In  the 
bill,  which  gives  us  a  chance  to  review 
all  these  programs  and  determine 
whether  to  go  ahead. 

I  cannot  overestimate,  and  never  will, 
the  great  help  given  us  by  Steve  Wexler, 
Roy  Millenson,  and  John  Adair  have 
given  to  me  and  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  commend  the  chairman.  Senator  Pell, 
for  his  leadership  In  managing  the  re- 
view, hearings,  drafting,  and  final  debate 
on  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1974. 

It  was  an  enormously  difficult  task  and 
one  which  he  completed  in  a  way  that 
benefits  the  Nation's  schoolchildren  and 
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improves  the  quality  of  education  in  ORDER  FOR  RBCCXSNITION  OP  (M)  by  striking  out  "•770"  in  siaMMtioa 

Aaerica.  SENATORS  TOMORROW  (°)  "«*  Uuertlng  In  Ueu  th«r»of  "»909"; 

I  believe  the  final  product  we  have  ar-  ^^  nr^vtvoT  ^  nvor^  »*    » i^     *  <^*>  ^^  striking  out  "wea"  in  sui»ection« 

rived  at  today  representa  a  vital  con-  ,  ^"  *^^°'^"'^  ^-  b*RD.  Mr.  President,  (o)   and  (p)   and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

tinuaUon  of  the  Federal  Oovemmenfa  ^  ^^  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor-  "•1.017": 

role  In  aaalfitlnir  in  the  nrnvlainn  nt  numi  ^^-  '^^^  ^^-  BARTLrTT  Is  recognlzcd,  (!•)  »>y  striking  out  ■'••70"  In  subsection 

iT  SuSo?  to^  S^  nS?  ^LS"  "»•  f^^  Senators  who  will  enter  Into  the  <'>  ^ '°f!2*'^  ^  """  ^•^'^  "•«'^"=  '^ 

JSiiiSn                         Nation  •  fobool-  colloquy,  to  which  I  aUuded  earlier  today  ,  (")  by  rtruting  out  "•6M"  in  eubaection 

"^»°\.-                  ^  be  M  foUows-   Mr    mim    My   -rwi™  (•)  »nd  lns«rtlng  in  lieu  the«»of  "•OM". 

While  there  are  changes  which  tev«  JJ,^  Mr  r^TTr^rtST^itr^n^i^;  <^>  "^  Admim-trator  <rf  vet«»ns-  at- 

occurred  on  the  floor  that  I  regiet  And  f^^J^l^^^'^Jif^^P^l'  ^i  "^*'  '•»»  "-T  •<«««  admlnutrauvrty.  oonslrtent 

which  I  opposed.  Including  ^tlonal  ""o*^  "?«  recognition  of  those  Sena-  with  the  inorwMs  authorlwl  by  this  aeo- 

language  seeking  to  nairoTthe  Fedend  ?"'  ??**  "?^  consummation  of  the  or-  tkm   tto  rat«  of  dl»MUty  compensation 

l'?Si°^'f^„^2i?S2.JS:  ^^^«JJ"  ™ 'or  «»  order  prwouly  SS^I.-TSS^ST'oSaMS^.'" 

than  the  original  formula  of  the  commit-  ^hp  PREsmiNo  mmmpw   wuh«nf  **'•  *•  8«»ttoQ  «i»(i)  <»«  title  88.  united 

tee.  I  believe  the  bill  still  moves  us  closer  obi JctloiT^ta^n^SSr           Without  states  ood*.  la  amuided- 

to  our  naUonal  goal  of  Improving  the  °''J*^"°^  "  "  "o  ordered.  (^  by  rtrtking  oat  "•81"  in  aobparagmpti 

educational  process.  —^-~^—  ^^^a?^  !2!?^*°*  *"*  ^.?'.«*'w"*^"= 

ifl??:,,^';?.^^^"^  {5'°1S  SfS  ^  ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  PCmTRANSAC-  (B?^ SSSiTui^t^S^St^^^^^T^ 

1978  all  programs  authorteed  by  the  Ele-  tION     OP     RODTENE     MORNING  (»)  ^  striking  out  "•«7"  ln>«ubparagz«pb 

mentary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  BUSINESS    TOMORROW  <0)  *°^  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ttr': 

1966.  In  addition.  It  contains  miOor  im-  . .    „-,«„„             ^            .^  (♦)   by  striking  out  "•88"  and  "•18"  in 

provements  in  existing  provisions    in-  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  subperagraph    (D)    and   insMting   in   lieu 

eluding  title  I.  adult  education    voca-  ^  *^*^  unanimous  consent  that  after  the  tbe«»of  "•88"  and  -•17-.  respectively: 

Uonal  education,  and  Impact  aid  and  w^ers  for  the  recognition  of  Senators  ,,(*)  ^  f*»*^J?«  ovt  "•ar*  in  subp«ragn4)h 

major  innovaUons  in  biUngual  educa-  ?°  tomorrow,  there  be  a  period  for  the  <"Lv*^  ^S^Jt^t  }^^^.^"^Ly^"''   . 

tlon.     removing     illiteracy.     «hSt&  tramacUon  of  routine  morning  business  (F^U^S^m'  .'S'^.SJS'^jr^^ 

handicapped  children,   gifted  and  tal-  £f^2  ,^f2Sf tS  ^^'^'^^'^i^ '**t  ?'')  by^SSSJ  ^t  W^nd  %16"  in 

ented  children  and  Indian  chUdren  and  ™™  ™i^JS^!?^^^"*®"  ****•  robparegraph    (O)    »nd    inswung   in   Ueu 

in    community    education    and    career  /P^t  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  th«raa<  "•ai"  and  "•17",  wwpecuveiy: 

education  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered.  (8)  by  strtklng  out  "•26"  in  subparagrapb 

8.  1539  also  creates  a  National  Center  _^-^-^^_  ^^ra^*^  ^^l^/iV'^^Ji^f^K*^'"'  *"* 

for  Education  Statistics  and  extends  and  «l  inS^^J^i^  ^M^V^  ^°  %"^.P"^«™P^ 

;^^^.t'^^^^^t^T^r^^**^*='•  ^^^^^^^^^^^y^^^s.  UNTTED  <^L^/^r.^^«'fi^c-?;;?3;tate. 

In  addition,  it  authorizes  the  convening  biaihb  trouE  oode,  u  amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

of  a  White  House  Conference  on  Educa-  Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr  President.  I  ask  the  "<*>  Dependency  and  indemnity  compen- 

tlon  in  1977.  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message  '*"°°  */"  ^  ^^  ^  »  ^^°^-  based  on  the 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  substantial  from  the  House  of  Representatives  on  mJntST**^*  »°^    ^V^   <iecea«Ki   husband,   at 

consolidation  of  existing  programs,  par-  S^T^                      «epresentauves  on  monthly  rates  set  forth  in  the  following 

ticularly  designed  to  reduce  the  redtape  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr.  "Pm' grade                              tt^tKu.  ^,. 

and  duplication  of  applications  which  SnvoraoN)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  ^1                                          Monthly  rau 

have  put  such  heavy  burdens  on  many  amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa-    B-a    '.'.'.'. 221 

smaller  school  districts.  The  other  con-  tlves  to  the  bill  (S.  3072)  to  amend  title    *-« IIIIIIII 228 

solidations  which  Include  increasing  the  38,  United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the    *"*   "'.    341 

discretion  of  the  Secretary  with  regard  rates  of  disability  compensation  for  dls-    5l2 *** 

to  new  funds  will  require  an  extremely  abled  veterans;  to  Increase  the  rates  of    Sl2 *** 

close  oversight.  I  am  particularly  con-  dependency  and  Indemnity  compensa-    m "" S? 

cemed  and  Intend  to  watch  closely  to  tlon  for  their  survivors;  and  for  other    b-« ,Si 

see  that  such  successful  programs  as  title  purposes  which  was  to  strike  out  all  after  W-i  _IIIIIliri                                     jtJ 

m,  ESEA  which  has  promoted  limova-  the  enacting  clause,  and  Insert:                    w-2 -III"""!"™"!    asa 

tlve  programs  in  my  State  and  many  That  (a)   section  314  of  tiue  38,  United    S"*  '".'.V.    391 

others,  are  continued  and  expanded.  States  code,  is  amended—                                  ^~*  807 

Perhaps    my    greatest    dissatisfaction  (i)  by  striking  out  "•28"  in  subsection  (a)     ?"i    —    371 

with  the  bill  is  its  limitation  on  appro-  «uid  inserting  m  Ueu  thereof  '•31';                      Xj    ^^ 

prlations  since  I  believe  that  the  level  of  <^)  *»y  striking  out  "•si"  in  subsection  (b)     Xli   ^"^ 

authorization  contained  in  this  measure  *^,'l!^"^^J.''  "*".*!!^.V"'*'^!!'                    0-*    1)1 

isfullv  iustiflPd                        vu«  iiicooLuc  (3)  by  striking  out  "ST?' m  subeectlon  (c)      jTt    ^^ 

isiuuyjusunea.  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "•88"-                      2^    394 

However   I  beUeve  that  the  bill  con-  (4)  by  stru^ing  out  "•106"  m  subsection    ^   *« 

tarns  substantial  improvement  over  ex-  (d)   and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof   'eiaz";         XIo    **' 

isting    programs    and    therefore   I    am  (8)  by  striking  out  "•149"  in  subsection    2~?„ K>a 

pleased  that  the  Senate  has  indicated  its  (•)  *°d  inserting  in  Ueu  ther«>f  "•171";             *'"*''   •*« 

overwhelming  approval  of  the  continued  ,,^*^   ^^  striking  out  "$179"  in  subsection  "»lf  the  veteran  served  as  sergeant  major 

commitment  of  the  Federal  Government  ^  Lf°5  ^^.^  ^  "*"  thereof  "$211":  of  the  Army,  senior  eniuted  advisor  of  the 

to  assuring  quality  education  In  Amerl-  ,„    i„7i^^i^i  ?^*,.-*^»k'  ''','^^0!^"°°  ^"^^  <**^  °^*«"  "rgeant  of  the  Air  Porce, 

cans.  ^^af^v^kinl^t  "i^i,^?T"T^r;  -rs^ant  major  of  the  Marine  Corps,  or  mas- 

.^^^^  iSeS  1^  lief.  th«^r'"^a'So"'°°  **'  ''''''*  P**^  °"<=«'  '^  "^^  CowTouanl.  at 

'l^X  sS^fn^lu^-^S's"  m'^^iecTn    1,  S""'"^"''"^' ^^^  ""'  '^'°'^  *^ 

TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE  "^^  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "8826":  « .  „  ll    '          ^^°^  '  "**  "^^^  ^  •'^*- 

MORNING  BUSINESS  <10)  "'y  strlktog  out  "•485"  In  subsection  .^,  Si^fV^fl?."^  ^T^^,.^^,*'^  °i 

(J)   and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "•584"-  "^  ^°^^  Chiefs  at  Staff,  Chief  of  Staff  of 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  (H)  by  striking  out  "$47"  and  "•818"  and  ^^"  ^"^y-  '^'^•^  <>'  "^^"^  Operations.  Chief 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now  "WeS"  in  subsection  (k)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  °^  ^^^  °'  ^*  ^^  Force,  or  Commandant  of 

be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine  ^^^reo'  "W2"  and  "•727"  and  "•1.017"  re-  ***•  Marine  Corps,  at  the  applicable  time 

morning  business,  with  statements  lim-  ^P**^^«ly:  designated  by  section  403  of  this  title,  the 

ited  therein  to  5  minutes  each.  ^^^'  ^^  strlkmg  out  "SaiS"  in  subeectlon  widow's  rate  shaU  be  •689. 

The  PRERTnrrsrr*  nwvwvvt    izri-fv,»,,f  ^^^  *"**  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "•727";  "(b)  If  there  Is  a  widow  with  one  or  more 

Obj^tl ™it isTooSer^  .  <J'>  5^.  "*'^^  °"'  "^''^'  "^  ^^^^^'^  <*1<^'^  ^^o^  the  age  of  elghf»  of  a  de- 

oujecnon.  It  IS  so  ordered.  (m)  and  inserting  in  iieu  thereof  "8800";  ceased   vetwan,    the    dependency   and   m- 
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damnlty  compensation  paid  monthly  to  the 
widow  ahaU  be  increased  by  826  for  each 
such  cbUd. 

"(c)  The  monthly  rate  of  dependency  and 
Indemnity  compensation  payable  to  the 
widow  shall  be  mcreaaed  by  864  If  she  la 
(1)  a  patient  in  a  nursing  home  cm  (3)  help- 
less or  bimd,  or  so  nearly  helpless  or  blind 
as  to  need  or  require  the  regular  aid  and 
attendance  of  another  person.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  413  of  title  38,  United  SUtes 
Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"Whenever  there  Is  no  widow  of  a  deceased 
veteran  entitled  to  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation,  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation  shall  be  paid  In  equal 
shares  to  the  children  of  the  deceased  vet- 
eran at  the  following  monthly  rates: 

"(1)  One  chUd,  •108. 

"(3)  Two  ChUdren,  8108. 

"(8)  Three  ChUdren.  8301. 

"(4)  More  than  three  children,  •301.  plus 
•40  for  each  chUd  in  excess  of  three  ". 

Sac.  6.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  414 
of  title  88.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "858"  and  msertlng  in  llau 
thereof  "•ft*". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  414  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  striking  out  "993"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "•108". 

(e)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  414  of  such 
title  la  amended  by  striking  out  "847"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "•SS". 

Sac.  6.  Section  897  of  title  S8,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  "January  81, 
1066"  and  inaartlng  m  Ueu  thereof  "Decem- 
ber 31, 1948". 

Sac.  7.  The  first  aeetlon  and  sections  3,  3. 4. 
and  6  of  this  Act  shaU  take  effect  on  the  first 
day  tO.  the  second  calendar  month  which 
begins  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
urge  the  Senate  to  support  8.  8072,  the 
Veterans  Disability  Compensation  and 
Survivors  Benefits  Act  of  1974.  The 
amended  bill  before  you  which  is  ready 
for  final  action  contains  all  the  provi- 
sions of  the  original  Senate  passed  bill 
with  the  addition  of  one  provision  taken 
from  the  original  House-passed  measure. 

The  amendment  which  I  offer  today 
has  the  complete  support  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs which  I  am  privileged  to  Chair,  and 
has  been  worked  out  with  members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, which  Is  chaired  so  ably  by  my 
colleague,  Wn.LiA]f  Jtmraum  Bitah 
DoRN,  of  South  (Carolina.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  amendment  Is  accept- 
able to  the  House  so  that  I  bdleve  we  can 
expect  the  measure  to  be  sent  promptly 
to  the  White  House  for  signature.  The 
rate  increases  provided  for  in  this  bill 
would  be  retroactive  to  May  1. 

As  my  colleagues  will  remember  on 
May  2.  1974,  the  Senate  by  a  unanimous 


vote  passed  S.  3072.  This  bill  as  reported 
and  passed  by  the  Senate  contained  six 
major  provisions.  First,  it  provided  for 
cost-of-living  increases  in  the  rates  of 
disability  compensation  for  the  2.2  mil- 
lion service-connected  disabled  veterans. 
Increases  of  15  percent  were  authorized 
for  those  veterans  with  disabilities  rate 
10  to  50  percent.  The  bill  further  pro- 
vided for  18-percent  increases  for  those 
veterans  with  disabilities  rated  60  to  100 
percent  as  well  as  similar  increases  for 
VA  statutory  awards  for  severe  anatom- 
ical losses. 

Second,  increases  of  15  percent  were 
provided  in  the  rates  of  additional  com- 
pensation payable  for  over  360,000  vet- 
erans with  disabilities  rated  50  percent  or 
more  who  receive  these  additional  allow- 
ances for  their  dependents. 

Third,  the  rates  of  dependency  and 
Indemnity  compensation — DIC — for 

375,000  widows  and  children  were  In- 
creased by  17  percent.  The  additional 
allowances  payable  to  those  In  receipt  of 
DIC  and  death  compensation  who  are  in 
need  of  aid  and  attendance  were  In- 
creased 17  percent. 

Fourth,  the  bill  provided  for  the  equal- 
ization of  the  rates  of  death  compensa- 
tion to  the  survivors  of  peacetime  and 
wartime  service  where  death  occurred 
before  January  1,  1957,  thereby  elim- 
inating the  distinction  between  the  two 
periods  of  service. 

Fifth,  S.  3072  as  passed  authorized  a 
study  to  be  conducted  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  at  the  beginning  of  the  94th 
CiJongress  of  applications  for  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  by  widows 
of  veterans  who  had  a  disability  rated 
total  and  permanent  at  the  time  of 
death. 

Finally,  the  bill  authorized  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  make 
monetary  ben^t  payments  to  the  bene- 
ficiary upon  the  determination  that  the 
Interest  of  the  beneficiary  would  be 
served  thereby,  notwithstanding  that  a 
fiduciary  has  been  appointed  and  re- 
gardless of  any  legal  disability  on  the 
part  of  the  beneficiary. 

Following  passage  of  the  bin  on  May  2, 
the  House  proceeded  to  consider  HJl. 
14117,  Its  version  of  the  disability  com- 
pensation survivors  benefits  bfll  on  May 
7.  That  bill,  which  passed  the  House  by 
a  vote  of  396  to  0  was  subsequentiy  In- 
serted In  lieu  of  the  original  provisions 
of  8.  3072  and  returned  to  the  Senate 
under  that  number.  The  House  version 
Is  almost  Identical  to  the  Senate  bill  as 
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to  rate  increases  although  their  Increases 
were  sllghUy  less  for  those  rated  10,  20. 
and  80  percent  disabled.  The  Senate  ver- 
sion of  8.  3072  also  contained  three  provi- 
sions not  found  in  the  Hou.<;e  version.  The 
first  concerns  the  equalization  of  the 
rates  of  death  compensation  payable 
under  section  322  and  342  to  survivors 
regardless  of  the  period  of  service  in 
which  the  veterans'  death  occurred.  The 
second  provision  concerns  a  study  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion of  DIC  applications  as  provided  for 
in  section  207  of  the  bill  before  you  today. 
Third,  titie  HI  of  the  Senate  bill  con- 
tained the  provisions  of  an  administra- 
tion request  measure  concerning  the 
payment  of  benefits  to  persons  under 
legal  disability.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  all  three  of  these  amendments  are 
acceptable  to  the  House. 

Similarly  the  House  passed  mecuure 
contains  a  provision  not  found  In  S.  3072 
as  orlgtaally  passed  by  the  Senate  which 
the  committee  finds  acceptable  and 
which  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  accept 
today. 

This  amendment  which  is  found  in 
section  205  of  S.  3072  before  you  would 
extend  longstanding  preeumpUon  of  serv- 
ice-connection for  wartime  veterans  to 
those  veterans  who  served  between  the 
end  of  World  War  n.  December  31,  1946, 
and  before  June  25,  1950,  the  beglnnliig 
of  the  Korean  confilct  period.  Current 
law  provides  certain  "presumptive  pe- 
riods" following  wartime  service  during 
which  the  Incurrence  of  a  chronic  or 
tropical  disease  would  be  deemed  serv- 
ice-connected on  a  rebuttable  basis. 
These  presumptive  periods  currently 
cover  all  periods  of  service  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  period  after  World  War  II 
and  before  the  Korean  conflict.  The  com- 
mittee believes  that  distinguishing  this 
one  period  Is  Inequitable  and  Is  not  in 
keephig  with  past  congressional  action 
to  equalize  compensation  laws  for  peace- 
time and  wartime  service.  Accordingly 
the  committee  recommends  that  S.  3072 
be  amended  to  Include  the  provision  from 
the  House  passed  measure  which  would 
accord  to  veterans  of  this  limited  period 
of  service  the  same  wartime  presump- 
tion of  service-connection. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  esti- 
mates that  the  cost  attributable  to 
S.  3072  Is  approximately  $566.8  minion 
In  the  first  year  graduany  decreasing  to 
$563.2  million  In  the  fifth  year.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  5-year  estimate 
of  8. 3072  as  amended. 


nsesi  yeir  cost  On  miHhms) 


Section  and  provislont 


1975   1976   1977 


1978 


1979 


101.  15-18-pert«ntincru«alndiubititycoinpms«- 

,„  ,.««n J445.8  1444.1  $442.4  J439.7 

let.  194«rc«nt  IncresM  additloaal  alkwincM  for 

M.   „*«»"''«'* 11.3  18.2  U.l  18.0 

Ml.  17-psre«nt  DIC  for  widows 93.7  95.3  96.9  915 

at  I7-perc«nt  inuetM  in  DIC  for  children 7.1  7.2  7.3  7.4 

<«3.  17-p*fc«iitiRCfMa«  in  aid  and  attendance  at- 
om i-,'*^'*?-, v-j ^3  '3  >•'  »•' 

204.  17-p«rc«nt  incrMsa  in  aid  and  attendance  for 

wMaws  and  dependent  fsrests  In  raeei^  of 

death  compeoaation „_ (i)         p)         p)         p) 


S436.0 

17.9 

100.3 

7.5 

L3 
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Fiscal  year  coit  (in  millions) 


Section  and  proviaiem 


205.  Equalization  of  wartime  presumption 

206.  Equalization  of  peacetime  of  rates  and  waitlme 

compensation $0.6 

207.  Study  of  presumption  of  servics  cesnectlon... 

301.  Liberalizatien  of  paymenb  of  beneflb  te  per- 

sons under  l^al  dteability 

302.  Change  in  definition  of  |«aniain 

ToW SC6. 8 


1975 

1976 

1977 
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1971 

0) 

C) 

0) 

0) 

O 

JO.  6 

10.5 
0) 

to.  4 
0) 

10.3 
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10.2 
0) 
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n 
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Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  aak 
unanimous  coosent  that  the  sectlon-by- 
sectlon  analysis  and  explanation  of  8. 
3072  as  amended  today  be  inserted  in 
the  Rccoao  at  this  ixrint. 

There  being  no  objection  the  section- 
by-section  analysis  and  explanation  was 
ordered  printed  in  the  Rbcoro  as  follows : 
Sscnox-BT-aacnoiv  AwALTsa  anb  Xdiama- 
Tioir  or  8.  8073.  m 


Section  1 
"nils  section  prorldM  that  the  iinniijeed  act 
may   b«  cited   u   the   "Veterans  DlsabUlty 
Compensation  and  SurrlTor  Bezieflta  Act  of 
1974." 

Tl'lUi  X — VXTBUUfe  DUAaiUTT  OOMPKNaATION 

Section  lot 
Sviueetion  (a)  prorldes  Increaaee  In  the 
baalc  rate*  ot  Mrrlce-conneoted  disability 
compensation  payable  under  aectlon  314  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  ranging  from  18 
percent  to  18  percent  depending  upon  the 
degree  of  aeverlty  of  disability.  Increasea  of 
16  percent  are  provided  for  dlsabOltlea  rated 
10  to  60  percent.  Increaaee  of  18  percent  are 
provided  for  dlaablllttos  rated  60  to  100  per- 
cent. CurrenUy,  a  veteran  with  a  10-percent 
disability  receivee  $38  monthly  and  a  veteran 
with  a  disability  rated  at  100  percent  receivee 
•49S,  the  rates  would  be  increased  to  $32  and 
•884.  respectively.  An  Increase  of  18  percent 
la  provided  for  aU  higher  atatutory  awaida 
Involving  combinations  of  eevere  disabllitiee. 
A  10-percent  increase  Is  provided  for  the 
atatutory  awards  payable  under  aectlon  814 
(k). 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  administrative 
adjustment  consistent  with  the  rate  in- 
creases q>eclfled  in  rabsectton  (o),  of  the 
latee  of  disability  compensation  payable  to 
persona  imder  section  10  of  Public  Law  85- 
857  who  are  not  in  receipt  of  compensation 
under  chapter  11  of  title  38.  United  states 
Code. 

Sectixmioz 
This  aectlon  provides  increasea  in  the  addi- 
tional allowancea  payable  under  aectlon  818 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code  to  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans  with  spoiieea, 
children,  and  dependent  parents  when  the 
veteran  is  rated  60  percent  or  more  dis- 
abled. These  allowances  are  Increased  by  18 
percent  and  would  affect  approzlmatelv 
358.100  veterans.  *^^i»i»«y 

TnxB  n — stravTvoBs  okfzndenct  aitd 

□VDXMinTT   COMPENSATION 

Section  201 
Subsection  (a)  would  increase  the  rates  of 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 
(DIG)  payable  under  section  411  to  the 
widows  of  veterans  who  died  of  service- 
connected  causes.  Currently,  the  minimum 
amount  of  Die  payable  Is  for  the  widow  of  a 
veteran  who  attained  the  grade  of  K-1,  $184 
monthly,  ranging  upward  to  the  DIC  payable 
to  the  widow  of  a  veteran  who  attained  the 
grade  of  0-10,  $4«9  per  month.  ThcM  rates 
would  be  increased  by  17  percent  or  taiS 
per  month  for  an  E-1,  to  $849  per  month  for 
an  0-10. 

Subsection  (b)  would  Increase  the  addi- 
tional monthly  allowance  payable  under  sec- 
tion 411(b)  to  a  widow  receiving  Die  for 
each  chUd  under  eighteen  by  17  percent 
frcHn  $22  to  $28. 

Subsection  (c)  would  provide  a  17-peioent 
increase  In  the  additional  allowance  payable 
mider  section  411(o)  to  a  widow  in  receipt 
of  DIC  who  la  In  need  of  aid  and  attendance 
from  $88  per  month  to  $64. 
Section  202 
This  aectlon  would  provide  a  17-percent 
increase  In  the  rates  of  Die  payable  under 
section  413  for  children  when  there  Is  no 
widow  entitled.  Currently  the  rates  raxige 
from  $92  for  one  child  to  $172  for  three  chU- 


dren  plus  $34  per  month  for  each  additional 
child.  The  increases  would  provide  rates  of 
$108,  to  $201.  respecUvely.  with  $40  for  each 
additional  chUd. 

Section  203 

Subsection  (a)  would  provide  a  16-percent 
Increase  in  the  additional  allowance  payable 
xmder  section  414(a)  to  a  chUd  eligible  for 
DIC  who  had  attained  the  age  of  eighteen 
and  is  permanently  incapable  of  self -support 
from  $55  to  $04  par  month. 

Subsection  (b)  would  provide  an  increase 
of  17  percent  In  the  additional  allowance 
payable  under  section  414(b)  to  a  widow  re- 
ceiving DIC  when  there  Is  a  child  eligible 
who  has  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  and  Is 
permanently  incapable  of  self-support  ftom 
$02  to  $108  per  month. 

Subaeetton  (c)  would  provide  a  17-percent 
Increase  in  the  additional  allowance  payable 
under  section  414(c)  to  a  widow  In  receipt 
of  DIC  ^hen  there  is  a  child  pursuing  a 
course  of  education  approved  under  section 
104  from  $47  per  month  to  $86. 
Section  204 

This  section  would  provide  a  17-peraent 
Increase  in  the  additional  allowance  payable 
under  section  822(b)  for  a  widow  or  de- 
pendent parent  In  receipt  of  death  compen- 
sation who  Is  In  a  nursing  home  or  in  need 
of  aid  and  attendance  from  $86  per  month 
to  $64. 

Section  20$ 

Thia  section  would  amend  section  837  of 
title  88,  United  States  Code  to  provide  for 
extension  of  the  longstanding  presxunptlon  of 
service-connection  for  diseases  incxirred  in 
wartime  to  those  veterans  who  aerved  in  the 
period  December  31,  1946  to  June  26,  1950, 
thus  eliminating  the  distinction  of  "peace- 
time" for  those  who  served  during  this  pe- 
riod. Currently,  this  provision  extends  to 
aU  veterans  who  served  in  the  active  mUi- 
tary,  naval  or  air  service  after  January  31 
1958. 

Section  208 

This  section  would  provide  for  the  eqxuOl- 
eatlon  of  the  rates  of  death  compensation 
payable  under  sections  322  and  342  to  the 
eurvlvore  of  veterans  of  peacetime  and  war- 
time service,  where  death  occurred  before 
January  1,  1967,  thereby  eliminating  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  periods  of  service. 
Approximately  4,468  would  be  affected  by 
this  provision. 

Section  207 

This  section  directs  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  conduct  a  study  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  not  more  than  30  days  after 
the  beginning  of  the  94th  Congrees  of  ap- 
plications for  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  (DIC)  by  widows  of  veterans 
who  at  the  time  of  their  death  had  a  dis- 
ability rated  total  and  permanent  in  nature, 
with  particular  attention  toward  the  dispo- 
sition of  these  oases,  the  difficulty  In  proof  of 
service-connected  death,  and  an  examina- 
tion of  the  current  financial  situation  of 
those  widows  and  famlUes  denied  DIC. 

TTTLK   in — PATICXNT   OF   Smxirra   TO    PERSONS 
X7NDEB      LXGAI.    DISASILrTT 

Section  301 

Subsection  (a)  amends  section  S202(a)  of 
chapter  65  of  tlUe  38.  United  States  Code  to 
permit  the  Administrator,  in  the  Interest  of 
the  beneficiary,  to  make  direct  monthly  pay- 
menta  to  the  beneficiary,  or  to  a  relative  or 
some  other  person  in  his  or  her  behalf,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  a  fiduciary  has 
been  appointed.  TTila  includea  the  direct  pay- 
ment of  benefits  to  any  beneficiary  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  the  beneficiary  is  a 
minor  under  the  laws  of  the  State  where  he 
resides  or  Is  dMnlcUed. 

Under  the  present  Uw,  a  degree  of  doubt 
exists  ss  to  the  authority  of  the  Administra- 
tor   to   make   direct    benefit   payments    to 


minors  or  to  persons  under  a  legal  dlsaMllty, 
other  than  mental  Inooni^Mtency  adjudged 
by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction.  This 
amendment  would  darlf  y  the  question  cS  the 
Administrator's  authority  and  would  liberal- 
las  current  praetloss  whleh  oould  represent 
substantial  savings  both  to  the  Government 
and  the  benenciary,  partbnilarly  in  cases 
where  the  estate  Is  not  large  and  where  the 
monetary  beneflts  paid  are  of  necessity  ap- 
pUsd  each  month  to  the  support  of  the 
claimant,  in  administrative,  oourt.  and  fidu- 
ciary oosta. 

Subtecttom  (b)  amends  seeUon  8309(0) 
to  conform  with  the  amendments  to  sso* 
tlon  8203(a). 

Subsection  (c)  amends  section  3202(e)  to 
conform  with  the  amendments  to  section 
8203(a). 

Sutt$eetion    (d)    repeals   sections   3303(f) 
and  8203(g)  of  chapter  66  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  since  section  801  of  this  title 
supplants  the  provisions  of  these  sectloDS. 
Section  302 

This  section  amends  section  1701  (a)  (4)  of 
chapter  88  of  title  38.  United  States  Cods,  by 
changing  the  definition  of  "guardian"  to  In- 
clude a  person  appointed  by  the  Administra- 
tor for  the  purposes  of  receiving  payment  of 
beneflts  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  eligible 
person  under  section  3202  of  chapter  68  as 
amended  by  section  801  of  this  title. 
nru  zv  aifJDcnvx  oatxs 
Section  401 

Provides  that  Title  I  Increases  In  dlsablUty 
compensation  and  Title  II  increases  in  de- 
pendency and  indenmlty  compensation  shall 
become  effective  May  l,  1874.  Title  in  «>iwll 
become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  sec- 
ond calendar  month  following  enactment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  extremely  pleased 
that  we  were  able  to  come  to  such  quick 
agreement  with  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  I  want  to  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee, Mr.  DoRN,  for  his  assistance  in  get- 
ting this  bill  resolved  without  delay. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
accept  the  amendments  before  them 
today. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  8.  3072,  the  Veterans 
Compensation  Amendments  for  1974. 

The  Senate  unanimously  approved 
these  amendments  on  May  2.  Subse- 
quently, the  House  receded  in  its  pro- 
vluons  and  conourred  in  the  Senate  ver- 
sion with  one  amendment. 

The  House  amendment  provides  a 
wartime  presumption  for  disability  com- 
pensation  for  all  post  World  War  n  vet- 
erans. The  period  from  1946  to  1950  is 
excluded  under  the  present  law,  and 
under  the  bill  it  will  now  be  treated 
equally  with  other  period  of  post  World 
War  n  service.  Basically,  this  provides  a 
period  during  which  a  chronic  or  tropi- 
cal disease  would  be  deemed  to  be  serv- 
ice-connected on  a  rebuttable  basis.  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment as  a  part  of  the  bill. 

CXir  service  disabled  merit  our  closest 
attention.  Often,  because  of  their  dis- 
abilities, they  need  the  greatest  assist- 
ance in  keeping  up  with  the  cost  of 
living. 

S.  3072  will  help  our  disatded  veterans 
keep  pace  wlt^  the  increased  cost  of 
living. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  Mil. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
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ment  of  the  House  with  an  amendment  P^y    grade    of    her   deceased    husband,    at    states  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "January 

by  the  Senate  in  the  nature  of  a  substi-  monthly  rates  set  f<»th  in  the  foUowlng    31.  1965"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "De- 

tute.  I  submit  the  amendment  and  ask  **^^*-                                                              cember3i.  1946". 

for  its  Immediate  consideration.  "Pay  grade                        '          Monthly  rate        ^^-   ^^     (*'    Section   342    of   Utle   88, 

The     PRESnJINO     OFFICER      The     *-!  $218     "'^'**<*  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 

amendment  will  be  stated.  »-a  '-'.    331    thL.'irt^'lhr  .^*  t,fiLf** -''?"°'!!.  **°T 

The  leirislfttivi.  rlMk  rPJLd  «.«  follntro-         ^"8  228     tl»«>ugh  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  In 

ine  legisiauve  cierx  reaa  as  louows.  ^_^                                                            -^    u^u  thereof    "those  specified  m  section  S23 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veter-  j_^                                                                  f?i     of  this  title". 

ans   DlsablUty  Compensation  and  Stirvivor  ^-s                                                                  iS         (b)    Section  343  of  such  title  Is  hereby 

Benefits  Act  of  1974".  £jj  ??J     repealed. 

TITLE  I— VKTERAN8   DISABIUTY  »-8  11™                                                             agl          ^''^   '"^*  ***'^*  °'  section  »*  the  beginning 

COMPENSATION  K-«  1""™™                                            i294     °'  subchapter  V  of  chapter  11  of  tlUe  38. 

S»c.  101.  (a)  Section  314  of  UUe  88,  United  W-1   — riimilimirrillllZmilllll    371     United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 

States  Code,  is  amended—  W-a S82     <>"''*»• 'oll«>wlng: 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$28"  in  subsection  (a)      W-3 391     "343.  Conditions  under  which  wartime  rates 

and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$32";  W-4   .    807  *re  payable.". 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$81"  in  subsection  (b)     O-l 371         SkJ.  207.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  Veter- 

and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$69":  0-3 . 331     ans'  Affairs  shall  make  a  detailed  study  of 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$77"  in  subsection  (c)      0-8 301     claims  for  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 

and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$89";  0-4 $18     pensation  relating  to  veterans,  as  defined  In 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$106"  In  subsection     0-« 350     section  101(2),  title  88.  United  States  Code, 

(d)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$122";  0-6 . 394     who  at  time  of  death  within  six  months  prior 

(5)  by  striking  out  "$149"  In  subsection     0-7 427     to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  were 

(e)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$171";  0-8 467     receiving  disability  compensation  from  the 

(6)  by  striking  out  "$179"  in  subsection     0-9 803     Vetersuos'  Administration  based  upon  a  rat- 

(f)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$311";         O-IO •640     log  total  and  permanent  in  nature. 

(7)  by  striking  out  "$212"  In  subsection  ..,„  »j,a  T7Pt»«n  ««r,T«H  ««  «««.,,*  «,.*«-         <*'>  "^^  report  of  such  study  shall  Include 

(g)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$280";  „,  t^  a17„  tlt^of'II^,^"^^        ^IV      (1)   ">«  number  of  the  described  cases.  (2) 

(8)  by  striking  out  "$346"  In  subsection  °4J^^ c^^^^^^Lt^^  f^^^\  ^*^"  ^^  ^^^^^^  of  cases  In  which  the  specified 
(h)  and  inserttog  in  lieu  thereof  "$289";  S«kn^^^o?th?M^n«  r™  ^/J^;     *^'^«'«*  ^"  '^'''^^'  (3)   an  analysis'^  the 

(9)  by  striking  out  "$278"  In  subsection  S^V^Amcpr^r  t^^^^^^f"  h  ^^^  «*«"^  'o''  «a<=^  '^<''^  denial,  (4)  kn  analysto 
(I)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$336";  nnniL^^^  timP   rt/^ic^lST^.^  '^^^^     °'  "^y  difficulty  which  may  have  been  Vn- 

(10)  by  striking  out  "$496"  In  subsection  ?S?"««I  il  l^ow  ^^^.^^^^^  °'  countered  by  the  claimant  in  attempting 
(J)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$584";  ^' M^hk ^te^  »4,e^  «  r^  r^«n^?V>,.     ^  establish  that  the  death  of  the  veteran 

(11)  by  striking  out  "$47"  and  "$616"  and  jom^^fJf^J^tffr  r>,w  nf^^  /  ^!  concerned  was  connected  with  his  or  her 
••$862"  in  subeectlon  (k)  and  Inserting  in  ^*  ^'ff«  °J  ^^•,  ^^L°'„^>lJ^l,"'*  mlUtary.  naval,  or  air  aervlce  In  the  Armed 
lieu  thereof  "$52"  and  "$737"  and  "$1,017",  ^'S^^i  Air  1^^  ^  r™U^=^f  °J  ^'«»  «'  "^«  ^^^^ed  States,  and  (5)  data 
respectively:  ?^M^n^r^^«  ^^;  ^nn^S^lp  h.^      regarding  the  current  financial  status  of  the 

(12)  by  striking  out  "$616"  In  subsection  f^^SThv  ^^lil  of^ff  t ««  iL^^ow.;:  ^'^o^'  widower,  children,  and  parents  m 
(I)  and  inserting  m  Ueu  thereof  "$737";  i!?i!r„,,  Lftiio                           '                            each  case  of  denial. 

(13)  by  striking  out  "$678"  in  subsection  ">*  b"»^^  oe  »ob».  ^^.j  ,^^^  report  together  with  such  com- 
(m)    and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$800";  "(b)  If  there  is  a  widow  with  one  or  more     ments    and    recommendations    as    the    Ad- 

(14)  by  striking  out  "770"  in  subeectlon  children  below  the  age  of  eighteen  of  a  de-  mlnlstrator  deems  appropriate  shall  be  sub- 
(n)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$909";  ceased    veteran,    the    dependency    ant:    In-     mitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 

(15)  by  striking  out  "$863"  In  subsections  demnlty  compensation  paid  monthly  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  not  mc»«  than  thirty 
(o)  and  (p)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  widow  shall  be  Increased  by  $26  for  each  days  aier  the  beginning  of  the  Ninety-fourth 
"$1,017";  such  child.                                                                  Congress. 

(16)  by  striking  out  "$370"  in  subsection  '•(c)  The  monthly  rate  of  dependency  and       TITLE  m— PATMENT  OP  BENEFITS  TO 
(r)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$437";  and  Indemnity    compensation    payable    to    the          PERSONS  UNDER  LEGAL  DISABmry 

(17)  by  striking  out  "$584"  In  subsection  widow  shall  be  Increased  by  $64  If  she  Is  (1)  s„  oq,  ,-,  subsection  fa^  of  aertinn  saoa 
(8)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$684".  a  patient  in  a  nunlng  home  or  (2)  helplU  of  tUle  38   uLlSlltoS  C^e   JTl^nd^ 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affaire  or  bUnd,  or  so  nearly  helpless  or  bUnd  as  to     ^  read  m  foU^                              amended 

may  adjust  administratively,  consistent  with  need  or  require  the  regular  aid  and  attend-         ../.v  m.er.  .t  annears  to  the  Administrator 

the  increases  authorized  by  this  section,  the  ance  of  another  person.".  fy^J^l-^T^^flJ^f^^^  hSnpfl.V^^,^^ 

rates  of  dlsabUlty  compensation  payable  to  Ssc.  202.  Sec«on  419  of  title  88.  ttoited  ^^^\^^^ ^^l^TStSnl^^^r 

persons  within  the  purview  of  section  10  of  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows:  ^Vuw  iSSimsK  bv  toe^^i^^Ad^ 

Public  Law  85-867  who  are  not  In  receipt  "Whenever  there  la  no  widow  of  a  deceased  S^iit^tto  "mav  l^  mlde  dl^U^  the 

^J^  ?M  ^.t^'n  7^  ^^^  «^^i.^%Tr„t-H  °\^  compenaat  on,  dependency  and  Indsm-  son  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  beneficiary. 

StfS;  r?^P  .^  ImpnnJ,^                     •  °i*^  '^f'^^'^^^^J^.  '^'^',  ^  ^^^'^  in  equal  regardless  of  any  legal  dlsablUty  on  the  part 

^n  h^^t;i^inTn,?t^;T"  ,„  »„h,,„«^-r,>,  •*»«»,*1*^  ,?*'"'^°  °'  ^  deceased  vet-  of  the  beneficiary.  Where,  in  the  opinion  of 

/*!  L/,^^    ,     ,.*^  ♦».      '"i^P'^«^''P^  •'*°  **  ^^^  foUowlng  monthly  rates:  the   Administrator,   any  fiduciary  deceiving 

(A)  and  inserting  in  leu  thereof  "$36":  "(1)   OnechUd.$108.  funds  on  behalf  of  a  VeteranTldm^is^- 

m^L^'J  ,n^;if.°in     P*^    h^rrr''.?a^?^''P''  " J2I  1^°  ^11^7^  ^^^.  ^°^  beneficiary  Is  acting  In  such  a  num^ 

^  ^rhv^n^/«,^f  .|^7^fr^,h«\™«>,  1  ?    Three  chUdren.  $201.  of  cases  as  to  make  It  Impracticable  to  con- 

rc^lnrt  fn^^na^n   ,^1   fh.^f^.^'^  ..rSV  **"*  ^^"^  **^  chfldren,  $201,  plus  serve  properly  the  estates  or  to  supervise  the 

]^^t «t^mnl n„l^..^^"  .nH ^,K-. \l  L  '^S  '°'  ^^^  "**"*  *°  *"*"  °*  ***^"-  P*''"'^  «f  «ie  beneflclartes.   the  Admlnls- 

n»™nh^m  !nH^n!frH.^t  ^i    .    S  ^,  ,^^  ^^^^  ^*>  8«bs«<^'«  <»>  <"  ^^^^^  *1*  trstor  may  refuse  to  make  future  payments 

"M^«,?H  ••L?|.^r^l^                      ^  °'  **""  ^^  ^""^^  ^*»**«  '^•'  *"  «°«»«»*»  in  such  c£ses  as  he  may  deem  pro^r  " 

X^  t.^VilinJ!f,^*io?  .^'.r,  «,K ^  »,  "y  "talking  out  ••$88"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu         (b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  32OT  of  title 

rK^^Jrt  f^^L  ^n    fp,    fi^^t '^^^P*'  *^*"^'  "•®*"  38  united  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  delet- 

rs^^v  ^^^J^f  .  i^«.Mn^K,«^J.«H  <^^  subsection  (b)  of  section  414  of  such  mg  the  phrase  "guardian,  curator,  conserva- 

fpl  LJi^^n,  ,«„!?,  t>,^«!^f.^.?^'^  ""•  *■  amended  by  striking  out  ••$92"  and  tor.  or  other  pei^n  legaUy  vested  with  the 

/7r^t  l^v?^*    *  ".«..      ?^i, «!?.    •    K  *°«»rtlng  in  ueu  thereof  "$10e".  care  of  the  cl^ant  or  his  estate".  foUowlng 

(7)  by  striking  out  "$68  and  "$16"  In  sub-  (c)  Subeectlon  (c)  of  ssctlon  414  of  such  the  word  "any"  and  inserting  "fiduciary  or 
paragraph  (G)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  tlUe  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ••$47"  and  other  person  for  the  purpose  of  payment  of 
"$61"  and  "$17",  respectively;  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$85".  beneflts  payable  tmder  laws  administered  by 

(8)  by  striking  out  "$26"  In  subparagraph  Sec.  204.  Section  322(b)  of  title  38,  United  the  Veterans'  Administration"  and  by  delet- 
(H)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$29";  and  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  ing   the   word   "estates"   and   inserting   the 

(9)  by  striking  out  "$48"  in  subparagraph  "('>)  Th*  monthly  rate  of  death  compenaa-  word  "benefits".  / 
(I)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$66".  **°**  payable  to  a  widow  or  dependent  par-  (c)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  3202  of  title 
TITLE  n— SURVIVORS  DSPENDENCT  AND  ****  under  subeectlon  (a)  of  this  section  shaU  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  d*» 

INDEMNITT    OOMPENSAITON  ***  increased  by  $64  If  the  payee  Is  (I)  a  pa-  letlng  the  phrase   "guardian,   curator,   con- 

fl».    oni    o^M^.   ..11      .  ^4^     ».    ^  .^..  **"^*  ^  *  nuraUig  home  or  (2)   helpless  or  servator.  or  person  legaUy  vested  with  the 

Bt.»i:  «^"  ^"**'*  *}\  ™  "**•  *"•  "'»lt«*  bUnd,  or  so  nearly  helpless  or  bUnd  as  to  care  of  the  beneficiary  or  his  estate."  fol- 

•u-.  tSt*'       *™«°<*«a  *o  «■•*<*  ■"  foUows:  need  or  require  the  regular  aid  and  attend-  lowing  the  words  "hands  of  a",  and  Insert- 

(a)  Dependency  and  Indemnity  compen-  ance  of  another  person".  ing  in  Ueu  thereof  the  words  "fiduciary  ap- 

sation  shall  be  paid  to  a  widow,  based  on  the  Sxj.  a06.  SeoUon  337  of  title  38,  United  pointed  by  a  State  court  or  the  Veterans' 
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Administration"  and  by  deleting  tbe  phraae 
"guardian,  curator,  conservator,  or  person 
legally  vested  with  the  care  of  tbe  beneficiary 
or  his  eetata".  following  the  word  "such", 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  word  "fi- 
duciary". 

(d)  SubeectlODS  (f)  and  (g)  of  section  3202 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  are  hereby 
repealed. 

See.  302.  Subsection  (a)  (4)  of  aecUon  1701 
of  utle  38.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  The  term  'guardian'  Includes  a 
fiduciary  legally  appointed  by  a  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction,  or  any  other  person  who 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Administrator 
under  section  8202  of  this  title  to  receive 
payment  of  benefits  for  tbe  use  and  benefit 
of  the  eligible  person.". 

TITLE  IV — KFPECnVE  DATES 

Sac.  401.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  on  May  1,  1974,  except  that 
title  m  shall  become  effective  on  tbe  first 
day  of  the  second  calendar  month  following 
enactment.  t- 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


COMPLAINT  OF  YOUNO  VIETNAM 
VETERAN 

Mr.  HARTECE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
matter  which,  as  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee,  I  should  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  It  is 
an  item  on  the  wire  late  this  afternoon 
concerning  the  case  of  a  Vietnam  veteran 
who  was  injured  in  a  football  game  while 
in  the  Navy,  which  has  made  it  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  hold  a  Job. 

The  item  on  the  news  wire  reads  as 
follows: 

JtrPTTDi.  Fla. — A  young  Vietnam  veteran 
who  seeks  a  leg  amputation  that  doctors 
wont  give  him  is  broke  and  Jobless  and  oon- 
Mderlng  going  to  jail  so  his  family  can  g«t 
welfare  payments. 

Don  Dagenhart,  32,  says  constant  pain 
(Tom  a  knee  Injury  incurred  In  a  Navy  foot- 
baU  game  four  years  ago  has  made  It  Im- 
possible for  him  to  hold  a  Job.  He  wants  an 
artificial  limb,  but  a  veteran's  Administration 
panel  of  three  doctors  says  he  should  keep  his 
leg- 
Broke  and  Jobless,  Dagenhart  faces  evic- 
tion from  his  apartment,  his  telephcme  has 
been  disconnected  and  even  though  his  VA 
disability  payments  have  been  raised  to  «77 
a  month  be  has  been  forced  to  sell  furniture 
to  get  money  to  support  his  wife  Anne  and 
their  two-year -old  son  Craig. 

"We  got  $10  for  the  baby's  crib,"  says  Mrs. 
Dagenhart,  who  cannot  work  because  she 
suffers  from  phlebitis,  an  Inflammation  of 
the  veins.  "We're  trying  to  hang  on  to  the 
high  chair  so  Craig  wUl  have  a  place  to  eat, 
but  I  don't  know  how  long  we  can." 

State  welfare  offers  only  token  payment 
because  Dagenhart  Is  a  veteran.  Hep.  Paul 
Bogers,  D-Ra.,  has  been  asked  to  get  him  a 
100  per  oent  dlsabUlty  aUowance.  but  that 
will  take  time. 

"We've  been  told  to  pay  the  back  rent  or 
get  out,"  Dagenhart  says.  "The  landlord 
wants  money  and  I  can't  blame  him." 

He  says  If  the  landlord  evicts  him.  "then 
ru  Just  have  to  do  something  to  get  thrown 
In  Jail.  Then  the  welfare  people  will  have  to 
do  sMnetblng  to  help  my  wife  and  son.  That's 
the  Important  thing  right  norw." 

Dagenharfs  dlsabUlty  payments  were  in- 
creased tiom  849  a  m<Hith  to  $570  a  month 
ft  year  ago  when  he  was  recovering  from  two 


exploratory  operations.  But  they  were  re- 
duced to  849  again  six  months  later. 

Dagenhart  already  had  undergone  two 
knee  operations  at  Pensacola  and  three  more 
in  Chelsea,  Mass.,  before  his  discharge  In 
1971.  He  was  advised  to  see  a  specialist  m 
Miami,  50  miles  south  of  here. 

Early  this  year,  the  VA  medical  panel  In 
Miami  told  Dagenhart  be  could  either  have 
the  knee  fused  and  the  nerves  killed;  keep 
the  knee  and  wear  a  leg  brace,  or  amputate 
the  leg  and  get  an  artificial  one. 

But  after  a  re-exam  In  atlon  In  AprU,  the 
panel  eliminated  amputation  as  an  alterna- 
tive and  advised  that  he  wear  a  leg  brace. 

Dr.  Donald  Pearson,  who  has  operated  on 
Dagenharfs  leg,  says,  "I  don't  think  he  fully 
reallees  the  fuu  Implications  of  an  above- 
the-knee  amputation.  The  full  leg  brace 
would  help  him  and  I  think,  with  careful 
planning,  something  could  be  done  to  repair 
the  knee." 

Mr.  President,  I  have  asked  the  staff 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  to  go 
Into  the  details  and  to  check  more  fully 
into  the  matter  and  report  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  recog- 
nize, when  we  deal  with  individuals,  that 
we  have  to  deal  with  them  on  an  Indi- 
vidual basis.  When  we  have  a  young  Viet- 
nam veteran  who  appears  to  be  in  serious 
trouble,  and  is  physicaUy  disabled,  has 
a  wife  and  a  child,  can  get  no  help,  and 
needs  to  appeal  to  welfare,  it  is  high 
time  that  we  call  it  -to  the  attention  of 
the  public  and  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr,  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  set  of  circumstances  in 
the  case  to  which  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana has  Just  referred,  but  it  occurs  to 
me,  from  what  little  experience  I  have 
from  the  usual  drcumstajices  concern- 
ing such  situations  that  I  should  awtilt 
an  opportunity  to  hear  the  other  side 
before  I  make  any  final  Judimient  in  this 
case. 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Veterans'  hospitals 
are  trying  to  do  their  Jobs  as  bast  they 
can.  I  would  hesitate  to  make  any  Judg- 
ment or  to  assign  any  responsibility  or 
culpability  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  from 
only  one  side.  I  look  forward  to  getting 
the  facta,  as  I  know  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  alwajrs  does.  I  think  we 
should  have  those  facts  before  we  im- 
pute blame  to  anyone. 


ORDERS  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
BILLS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  so  that  Sena- 
tors will  be  aware  of  the  program  for 
tomorrow,  that  following  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  tomor- 
row, the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  HJl.  12670,  Calendar  Order 
No.  810,  which  has  to  do  with  incentive 
pay  for  aviation  crew  volunteers;  that 
upon  the  disposition  of  that  matter,  the 
Senate  then  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  8.  3500,  Calendar  No.  821,  the 
amateur  athletics  bill ;  that  upon  the  dis- 
position of  8.  3500.  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  S.  3458  and  then 
8.  3459,  Calendar  Order  Nos.  798  and  799, 
respectively. 

So  the  order  will  be:  HJt.  12670.  8. 


3500,  S.  3458,  and  S.  3459.  And  that  fol- 
lowing the  disposition  of  those  measures, 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  2439.  Calendar  Order  No.  800,  the 
wild  and  scenic  rivers  bill. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  hold  on  that  bill.  However,  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  Virginia  is 
in  the  Chamber  and  can  speak  for  him- 
self on  that  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes;  I  yield 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  not  sure  whether  this  Is  the 
bill  that  relates  to  the  New  River  in 
North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. If  it  is,  I  should  prefer  that  it  go 
over  tomorrow  and  not  come  up  for  at 
least  another  day.  The  distinguished 
Democratic  whip  might  want  to  look  at 
the  bill  himself. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  well;  I 
will  delete  that  one  item  from  the  order 
thus  far. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Then,  Mr. 
President,  tomorrow,  after  these  four 
measures  have  been  completed,  It  Is 
anticipated  that  the  Senate  may  take  up 
HJR.  11864  at  some  time  during  the  day. 
That  is  the  solar  heating  and  cooling 
bin. 

The  Senate  will  then  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  S.  2665.  to  provide  for 
increased  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  International  Development 
Association.  That  bill  will  be  taken  up  at 
some  point  during  the  day  tomorrow. 

In  addition,  the  energy  bill.  8.  3267. 
remains  before  the.^Senate,  and  action 
can  occur  thereon. 

Conference  report*  may  be  called  up 
at  any  time. 

Other  calendar  measures,  when  clear- 
ed, may  be  called  up  for  action  at  any 
time. 

Yea-and-nay  votes  may  occur  during 
the  day. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  As  I  understand,  there 
are  no  time  agreements  (m  any  of  the 
measures  to  be  called  up  tomorrow? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  llie  Senator 
is  correct. 


ORDER  OF  BUsfNESS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Presidoit,  will  the 
majority  whip  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  see  the  Senator  from 
California  on  the  floor,  and  I  Imow  he  has 
an  interest  in  the  legal  services  wmfer- 
ence  report.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hxlms)  has  asked  to  be 
notified  when  the  legal  services  confer- 
ence report  is  to  be  called  up.  I  would 
Just  like  to  indicate  that,  and  hope  that 
that  request  will  be  honored. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  It.  of  course,  will. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nil- 
son)  win  actually  be  hanrtHng  that  con- 
ference report  en  the  floor.  I  will  notify 
him  accordingly. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICIK.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  | 
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ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  r«x)rted 
that  on  today.  May  20, 1974,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  775)  to  amend  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Institute  on 
Aging. 

PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  9:15  a.m. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  tlieir  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  following  Senators 
will  be  recognized,  each  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  and  in  the  order  stated: 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Beall)  ,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bartlett),  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thtjrmond),  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth),  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the 
Senator  from  CXjnnecticut  (Mr.  Wdck- 
ER^ .  and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  . 

After  the  foregoing  orders  have  been 
completed,  there  will  be  routine  morning 
business  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  5  minutes  each. 

At  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Senate  will  take  up  the  bill 
(H.R.  12670)  to  provide  incentive  pay  for 
aviation  volunteers. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  that  measure, 
the  Senate  will  take  up  S.  3500,  dealing 
with  amateur  athletics,  upon  the  disposi- 
tion of  which  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
the  consideraion  of  8.  3458,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer 
Protection  Act  and  the  Food  Stamp  Act. 
Upon  the  disposition  of  that  measure,  the 
Senate  will  take  up  S.  3459,  dealing  with 
child  nutrition  programs. 

Among  other  measures  which  may  be 
called  up  during  the  day  are  H.R.  11864. 
solar  heating  and  cooling,  and  of  course 
the  IDA  bill,  S.  2665.  International  De- 
velopment Association. 

At  the  request  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  William  L. 
Scott)  the  bill  (S.  2439) ,  wild  and  scenic 
rivers,  will  not  come  up  tomorrow,  but 
may  lie  called  up  the  following  day. 

The  energy  bill  remains  before  the 
Senate.  Conference  reports,  being  priv- 
ileged matters,  may  l>e  called  up  at  any 
time.  A  conference  report  on  the  legal 
services  bill,  I  believe,  is  waiting  in  the 
wings.  A  yea-and-nay  vote  Is  likely  to 
occur  aa  that  measure  when  it  is  called 
up. 

Other  calendar  measures  which  may 
he  cleared  for  action  may  be  called  up 
at  any  time. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  9:15  hUL. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, If  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  xmtil 
the  hour  of  9:15  a.m.  tomorrow. 
cant 977— Part  la 


The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at  5:52 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomOT- 
row,  Tuesday,  May  21,  1974,  at  9:15  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  20, 1974: 

Federal   Power  Commission 

Daniel  T.  Klngsley,  of  Oegon,  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  fo.-  *be 
term  of  B  years  expiring  June  23,  1079,  vice 
Albert  Bushong  Brooke,  Jr.,  term  expiring. 
Nation AL  Railsoao  Passxnoes  CoRPORAiroir 

The  foUowlng-named  persons  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  for  Uie 
terms  indicated  (new  positions) : 

For  a  term  of  three  years : 

Donald  P.  Jacobs,  of  Illinois. 

For  a  term  of  four  yeaj«: 

Robert  Oalbralth  Dunl(^,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Gerald  D.  Morgan,  of  Maryland. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  20, 1974 : 

Federal   Trade   Commission 
Stephen   A.   Nye.   of   California,   to  be   a 
Federal  Trade  Commissioner  for  the  unex- 
pired term  of  7  years  from  September  36, 
1974. 

Department   or  Justice 

Robert  E.  Hauberg.  of  Mississippi,  to  be 
VS.  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
Mississippi  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  tbe 
Senate.) 

In  the  Armt 

The  toUowlng-named  officers  to  be  placed 
on  tbe  retired  list  In  the  grade  indicated  un- 
der the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  3962: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  den.  Arthur  Sylvester  ColUns,  Jr.,  031- 
30-1108,  Army  of  the  TTnited  States  (major 
general.  VS.  Army) . 

Lt.  Oen.  Richard  Thomas  Knowles.  340-10- 
3134,  Army  of  the  United  States,  (major  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army), 

Lt.  Oen.  Oeorga  Phillip  Seneff,  Jr.,  037-26- 
0693,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army) . 

Lt.  Oen.  Olenn  David  Walker.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army) . 

The  following-named  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  in  tbe  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  Indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3443  and  3447: 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  James  T.  Tuberty.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Uj8. 
Army. 

Col.  Rex  D.  Wing,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  Of  the 
United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  UJS. 
Army). 

Col.  Kenneth  E.  Mclntyre,  009-l»-0330. 
Army  of  tbe  United  States  (lieutenant  col- 
onel, UJS.  Army) . 

Col.  Richard  M.  Oonnell,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Atmy  of  tbe  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  UJS.  Army) . 

Col.  Charles  I.  McOmnls,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  UJS.  Army). 

Ool.  Donald  F.  Paacard.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  VS. 
Army. 

Col.  BmU  L.  Konopnlckl.  ao»-l«-lQ8a. 
VS.  Army. 


Col.  Franklin  J.  Glunn,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  VS. 
Army. 

Col.  John  K.  Stoner,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  James  W.  Cannon,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  UJS. 
Army). 

Col.  Emory  M.  Sneeden,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
UJB.  Army) . 

Col.  RoaweU  E.  Roimd.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant 
colonel,  VS.  Army) . 

Col.  Thomas  B.  MandneUl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Sampson  H.  Bass,  Jr.,  67^-33-3138, 
Army  of  the  United  States,  (Ueutenant 
colonel,  VS.  Army) . 

Cot.  WUllam  R.  Todd,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  UJS. 
Army). 

Col.  Richard  8.  Kotite,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
VS.  Army). 

Col.  Oeorge  B.  Price,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army 
of  tbe  United  States  (Ueutenant  colonel, 
UJS.  Army) . 

CoL  James  C.  Pennington,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  tbe  United  States  (Ueutenant 
colonel.  VS.  Army) . 

Ck>l.  James  M.  Thompson,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  tbe  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  VS.  Army). 

Col.  Alexander  M.  Weyand.  616-3&-8461, 
Army  of  the  United  States  lieutenant 
colonel,  VS.  Army). 

Col.  Louis  W.  Prentiss,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  tbe  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel.  UjS.  Army) . 

Col.  Edwin  L.  Kennedy,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  UJS. 
Army). 

Col.  Richard  L.  PrUlaman.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  col- 
onel, U.S.  Army). 

CJol.  John  B.  Blount,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Jaul  J.  Mueller.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  UJS. 
Army) . 

Col.  Rufus  C.  Lazzell.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  UJS. 
Army). 

Col.  WUllam  E.  Cooper,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  col- 
onel, VS.  Army) . 

Col.  WUllam  B.  Steele,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Daniel  W.  French,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  tSates  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  Edwin  C.  Heffelllnger.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  tbe  United  States  (lieutenant  col- 
onel. US.  Army) . 

Col.  Jere  W.  Sharp,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Charles  F.  Gorden,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the-Unlted  States  (lieutenant  col- 
onel. VS.  Army) . 

Col.  William  L.  Shea,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colonel, 
VS.  Army) . 

Col.  Alfred  L.  Sanderson,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  US, 
Army). 

Col.  Luclen  E.  Bolduc,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army 
of  tbe  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
UJS.  Army). 

Col.  Donald  E.  Rosenblum.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  tbe  United  States  (lieutenant  col- 
onel, UjS.  Army). 

Col.  Donald  E.  Sampson,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  tbe  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
VS.  Army) . 
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Col.  Wllman  D.  Barnes,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  UzUtwl  States  (lieutenant  colonl,  UJS. 
Army). 

Cd.  Bmmett  W.  Bowers.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  tbe  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  VS. 
Army). 

Col.  WUllam  H.  Fltts,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  of 
tbe  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  VS. 
Army). 

Col.  WUllam  J.  LlTsey.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  tbe  United  States  (lieutenant  coIo- 
nel.  U.8.  Army) . 

Col.  Floyd  C.  Adams.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  of 
tbe  United  States  (lieutenant  oolonel,  UJ3. 
Army). 

Col.  Alfred  J.  Cade.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  of 
tbe  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  David  E.  Watts.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  of 
tbe  United  States  (lieutenant  oolonel,  VS. 
Army). 

Col.  James  F.  Cocbran  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  tbe  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Joaepb  N.  Jaggers,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 


Army  of  tbe  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
bA,  JJB.  tataj). 

Col.  Tbomas  O.  Ayers,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  tbe  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.8. 
Army). 

Col.  WlUiam  C.  Rousse.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army 
of  tbe  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Walter  F.  XHmer,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  tbe  United  States  (lieutenant  Colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Olenn  K.  Otts,  0e4-30-«038,  Army  of 
tbe  United  States  (major,  U.S.  Army). 


In  thx  Aib  Fobck 


Ik  thx  Navt 

Vice  Adm.  Harold  B.  Sbear,  U.S.  Navy, 
bavlng  been  designated  for  commands  and 
otber  duties  of  great  importance  and  respon- 
sibility determined  by  the  President  to  be 
commensurate  with  the  grade  of  admiral 
within  the  contemplation  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  5331,  for  appointment  to 
tbe  grade  of  admiral  while  so  serving. 

Vice  Adm.  Jerome  H.  King,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  appointment  to  tbe  grade  of  vice  aomlral, 
when  retired,  pursuant  to  tbe  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  secUon  5233. 


Air  Force  nominations  beginning  John  R. 
Cbasteen,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Paul  R. 
Day,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  tbe  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  tbe  Congressional  Record  on 
April  20,  1974. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Herbert 
E.  Adams,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  end- 
ing Henry  O.  Wick.  Jr.,  to  be  lieutenant  colo- 
nel, which  nominations  were  received  by 
tbe  Senate  and  appeared  In  tbe  Congressional 
Record  on  May  2,  1974. 

IW  THS  AutT 

Army  nominations  beginning  Michael  K. 
Abdo.  to  be  second  lieutenant,  and  ending 
Ancll  L.  Hicks,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
AprU  36,  1974. 

In  thx  Havt 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Clifford  O. 
Barnes,  Jr.,  to  be  ensign,  and  endmg  Richard 
R.  Brown,  to  be  a  permanent  oonunander  and 
a  temporary  captain,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
Congressional  Record  on  May  6,  1974. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Monrfai^,  May  20, 1974 


The  Houae  met  at  12  o'clock  Boon. 

MsgT.  James  P.  Cassldy,  director  of 
Catholic  Charities,  archdiocese  of  New 
York,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  and  Eternal  Ood.  Lord  of  all 
nations,  and  Father  of  all  men,  we  ask 
Yom*  blessings  for  all  who  rule  over  us 
that  they  may  exercise  their  office  with 
wisdom  and  Justice. 

Bless  them  Lord  with  the  courage  to 
ignore  their  own  selves  and  to  be  sen- 
sitive to  the  needs  of  the  peojde  they 
have  been  elected  to  serve. 

Grant  that  all  people  may  be  aware  of 
their  devlne  vocation  and  strive  to  ful- 
fill it  with  the  help  of  Your  Holy  Spirit. 

Today,  on  Cuban  Independence  Day, 
we  pray  for  the  liberty  and  freedom  of  all 
nations  smd  for  especially  the  people  of 
the  Cuban  nation. 

Lord,  You  make  aU  things  new  and  tell 
us  to  wait  for  Your  Kingdom.  Orant  that 
the  more  longingly  we  look  forwutl  to 
the  life  of  Heaven,  the  more  carefully  we 
carry  out  our  present  duties.  Grant  that 
we  may  all  be  together  again  with  You 
for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof . 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved.  ; 

There  was  no  objection. 


for  the  protection  of  migratory  birds  and 
birds  In  danger  of  extinction,  and  their  en- 
vironment, concluded  at  tbe  city  of  TcAyo. 
March  4, 1972. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  776.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  tbe  establishment 
of  a  National  Institute  on  Aging. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  blU  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HJl.  18000.  An  act  to  autbcriae  appropria- 
tions for  activities  of  tbe  NatlosuU  Solenoe 
Foundation,  and  for  otber  purpoaea. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  Joint  resolution  of 
the  following  title,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S  J.  Res.  303.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  premises  occupied  by  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  as  the  official  residence  of  tbe 
Vice  President,  effective  upon  tbe  termina- 
tion of  service  of  tbe  Incumbent  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations. 

The  message  also  announced  that  Mr. 
Statford  was  appointed  In  place  of  Mr. 
Bttcklet  as  a  conferee  on  H.R.  14368, 
Energy  Supply  and  Environmental  Coor- 
dination Act. 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas?  _ 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H  Jt.  10943.  An  act  to  am«nd  the  Migratory 
Bird  Treaty  Act  of  July  8,  1918  (40  Stat. 
756),  as  amended,  to  extend  and  adapt  Its 
provisions  to  tbe  Convention  between  the 
United  States  and  tbe  Oovemment  of  Ji^iian 


PERMISSION  POR  MANAGERS  TO 
PILE  CONPERENCE  REPORT  ON 
HJl.  14013,  MAKING  PUKTHEK  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  PI8CAL  YEAR  1974 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  imtil  midnight  tcoiight  to  file 
a  conference  report  on  tlie  bill  (HJl. 
14013)  making  further  supplemental  i^i- 
propriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime  30,  1974.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


COMMITTEE  REFORM  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1974 

(Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, what  should  Members  of  the  House 
tell  their  constituents  in  reporting  to 
them  on  the  status  of  the  Committee  Re- 
form Amendments  of  1974,  House  Resolu- 
Uon  988? 

Dare  we  tell  our  constituents  that  this 
resolution,  adopted  nnftniTnAimiy  by  an 
official,  bipartisan  House  committee  after 
some  15  months  of  intensive  hearings, 
studies,  and  discussion,  has  not  been 
scheduled  for  debate  but  has  been  packed 
off  to  a  group  made  up  of  Just  Democrats 
to  see  if  it  is  to  their  particular  liking? 

The  action  by  the  Democratic  Caucus 
in  holding  up  action  on  House  Resolution 
988  and  sending  the  resolution  to  a  Dem- 
ocratic Caucus  committee  for  study 
and  recommendation  has  stripped  this 
effort  of  its  bipartisan  foundation  and 
turned  it  into  a  political  circus. 

Democrats  in  the  House  fj^ij  and  ought 
to,  feel  an  acute  sense  of  embarrassment 
about  this  tjrpe  of  partisan  maneuvering ; 
Republicans  can,  and  ought  to,  feel  an 
acute  sense  of  outrage.  The  public  can, 
and  ought  to.  feel  a  deep  sense  of  em- 
barrassment and  outrage. 

I  call  on  the  leadership  to  make  every 
effort  to  terminate  this  Inequitable,  one- 
sided political  arrangement  and  bring 
this  legislation  back  into  the  official 
channels  of  House  procedures  so  that  the 
entire  membership  of  the  House  can  con- 
sider it  and  exercise  its  Judgment  on 
House  Rescdution  988. 

When  that  happens  we  will  all  have 
something  praiseworthy  to  tell  our  con- 
stituents. 


May  20,  197^ 
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SPENDTHRIFT  POSTAL  SERVICE 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  appro- 
priations to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  ap- 
proaching $2  billion  for  this  fiscal  year. 
It  seems  important  to  me  to  find  out  Just 
how  the  public's  money  is  spent. 

The  pattern  of  wasteful  stop-and-go 
decisionmaking  by  Postal  Service  man- 
agers is  not  reflective  of  the  efficient 
operation  we  were  promised  under  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act. 

In  Pittsburgh  the  Postal  Service  in- 
curred $881,000  in  expenses  for  general 
design  and  specifications  which,  accord- 
ing to  a  1971  General  Accounting  Office 
report,  were  not  utilized.  Subsequently, 
1889,000  was  authorized  for  the  archi- 
tectural-engineering design  on  a  second 
facility. 

In  Stamford,  Conn.,  the  Postal  Service 
paid  $400,000  for  design  plans  which  were 
canceled.  It  then  paid  $331,826  for  the 
second  design  plans  which  were  also  can- 
celed when  the  entire  project  was  termi- 
nated, for  a  total  loss  of  $731,826. 

In  Chicago,  $593,917  was  paid  for  de- 
sign plans  for  the  fEtcHlty  at  North 
Suburban  Chicago.  The  plans  were  can- 
celed and  a  20-yefU'  lease  taken  on  a  food 
company  warehouse  for  $499,200  rent 
per  year.  The  Postal  Service  then  spent 
$317,000  for  design  plans  to  renovate  the 
warehouse.  The  net  result  being  that  over 
one-half  million  dollars  were  lost  in  can- 
celing the  flnt  proposed  facility,  and  an 
additional  $317,000  was  spent  on  the 
second. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  this  sort  of  decision- 
making going  on  at  L'Enfant  Plaza,  it  is 
no  wonder  the  Postal  Service  has  to  in- 
crease postal  rates  and  request  "transi- 
tional appropriations"  in  order  to  break 
even. 


ADJOX7RNMENT  TO  11 K3A.  TUESDAY. 
MAY  21. 1974 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
ajn..  on  taouMTOw. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  ISjas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent 
Calendar  Day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
first  biU  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


AMENDING  THE  MTTJiKR  ACT 

The  Cerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  11691) 
to  amend  the  act  of  August  24.  1935 
(commonly  referred  to  as  the  "Ifiller 
Act")  to  provide  for  the  inclusiczi  of  in- 
terest and  legal  fees  in  Judgments 
granted  on  suits  by  subcontractors  based 
upon  payment  bonds,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


.->;  H».  11691 

Be  ft  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  August 
24.  1935  (49  Stat.  794) ,  as  amended  (40  UJ3.C. 
270b (a)),  is  amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end 
thereof  two  new  sentences  reading:  "Any 
Judgment  entered  against  a  contractor  and 
his  surety,  or  either  of  them,  and  in  favor 
of  a  person  who  has  furnished  labor  and  ma- 
terial In  the  prosecution  of  such  work  shall 
include  Interest  on  the  sum  or  sums  due  him 
at  the  rate  of  6  per  centum  per  annum  from 
the  date  on  which  payment  thereof  was 
due,  together  with  such  reasonable  attorneys' 
fees  as  may  be  fixed  In  the  discretion  of  the 
court.  No  promise  or  agreement  to  waive 
any  right  under  this  Act  sbaU  be  valid  If 
made  or  entered  Into  prior  to  the  date  of 
accrual  of  the  right  to  sue  on  the  payment 
bond  as  provided  for  In  this  subsection,  and 
payment  for  all  labor  and  materials  fur- 
nished In  tbe  prosecution  of  such  work  shall 
be  conclusively  presumed  to  be  due  on  such 
date  unless  an  earlier  date  has  been  agreed 
upon." 

Sac.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  not  be  applicable  with  respect  to  any 
contract  entered  Into  prior  to  the  date  at  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Miss  JORDAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
HH.  11691  would  amend  the  Miller  Act 
to  provide  that  interest  and  reasonable 
attorneys'  fees  are  to  be  included  in 
Judgments  in  favor  of  subcontractors 
who  bring  actions  to  enforce  their  rights 
imder  payment  bonds  required  by  the 
act.  The  new  language  added  by  the  biU^ 
would  also  render  invalid  any  promise 
or  agreement  to  waive  any  right  under 
the  Miller  Act  unless  the  waiver  was 
made  after  the  subcontractor's  rights 
under  the  act  had  fully  matured.  Two 
new  sentences  .would  be  added  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  2  of  the  Miller  Act 
to  accomplish  these  purposes,  and  they 
would  state: 

Any  Judgment  entered  against  a  contractor 
and  bis  surety,  or  either  of  them,  and  in 
favor  of  a  person  who  has  fumsbed  labor  and 
material  in  tbe  prosecution  of  such  work 
shall  Include  Interest  on  the  sum  or  stmis 
due  him  at  tbe  rate  of  6  per  centum  per 
annum  from  the  date  on  which  payment 
thereof  was  due,  together  with  such  reason- 
able attorneys'  fees  as  may  be  fixed  in  the 
discretion  of  tbe  court.  No  promise  or  agree- 
m«nt  to  waive  any  right  xmder  this  Act  shall 
be  valid  If  nude  or  entered  into  prior  to  tbe 
date  of  accrual  of  tbe  right  to  sue  on  the 
payment  bond  as  provided  for  in  this  sub- 
section and  payment  for  all  labor  and  mate- 
rials furnished  in  the  prosecution  of  such 
work  shaU  be  conclusively  presumed  to  be 
due  on  such  date  unless  an  earlier  date  has 
been  agreed  upon. 

The  bill  HH.  11691  was  introduced  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations 
of  an  executive  cc»nmunlcation  from  the 
General  Services  Administration  which 
urged  its  enactment.  The  executive  com- 
munication pointed  out  that  its  recom- 
mendation was  ba^ed  upon  experience  of 
the  General  Servioes  Administration  in 
handling  ccxnplaint^of  subcontractors  in 
connection  with  ccms^niction  activities  of 
the  Government.       | 

Section  2  (rf  the  Miller  Act,  found  in 
the  United  States  Code  as  section  370b 
of  title  40,  now  provides  that  every  per- 
son who  has  furnished  labor  material 


under  a  contract  in  which  a  payment 
bond  is  furnished  under  the  act — that  is, 
any  contract  exceeding  $4,000  for  the 
construction,  alteration,  or  repair  of  any 
public  building  or  public  work  of  the 
United  States — and  who  has  not  been 
paid  in  full  therefor  before  the  expira- 
tion of  90  days  after  the  date  the  claim 
matured,  shall  have  the*  right  to  sue  on 
the  bond  for  amoimts  impaid.  Under  sec- 
tion 2(b)  of  the  Miller  Act.  the  suit  must 
be  brought  in  the  U.8.  District  Court  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  where  the  contract  was 
performed,  within  1  year  after  the  labor 
was  c(»npleted  or  the  materials  supplied. 

The  bill  would  provide  for  interest  at 
6  percent  per  annum  if  a  Judgment  is  en- 
tered, and  reasonable  attorneys'  fees,  in 
the  event  of  a  successful  suit  by  a  sub- 
contractor. 

The  executive  communication  states 
that  subcontractors  have  complained  to 
tile  (3SA  and  other  Federal  agencies  en- 
gaged in  construction  that  they  must  liti- 
gate the  claims  for  payment  because  the 
surety  on  Miller  Act  payment  bonds,  dis- 
claim liability  or  fall  to  respond  to  their 
claims.  In  some  cases  the  cost  of  legal 
proceedings  is  such  that  the  subcontrskc- 
tor  cannot  afford  to  litigate.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  executive  communication 
stated: 

Ilany  complaints  received  from  subcon- 
tractors by  CSA  and  other  Federal  agencies 
engaged  in  construction  activities  demon-  ^ 
strate  that,  because  of  a  surety's  disclaimer 
or  failure  to  respond,  their  claims  cannot  be 
satisfied  without  litigation.  It  is  clear  that 
in  many  cases  litigation  costs  would  be  so 
high  In  proportion  to  tbe  amount  which 
might  be  recovered  as  to  constitute  an  ti- 
fectlve  economic  barrier  to  the  very  protec- 
tion which  Congress  has  statutorily  provided. 

By  including  language  which  would, 
in  effect,  bar  any  promise  or  agreement 
to  waive  any  right  imder  the  Miller  Act 
unless  entered  into  after  a  subcontrac- 
tor's rights  have  fully  matured,  the 
amendments  would  implement  the  act's 
basic  purpose  of  protecting  the  rights  of 
subcontractors.  In  the  words  of  the  oom- 
munication.  this  would  give  protection  to 
a  supplier  or  subcontractor  who  "inad- 
vertently or  from  lack  of  legal  assistance 
enters  into  an  agreement  whereto  he 
waives  all  rights  that  would  be  available 
imder  the  payment  bond  fumltihed  by 
the  contractor."  By  providing  that  any 
such  waiver  provision  is  invalid  untose  It 
was  made  after  the  subcontractor's 
rights  under  the  act  had  fully  matured, 
the  bill  would  permit  settlement  of  claims 
after  performance  had  been  completed. 

Similar  protection  would  be  afforded 
by  the  bin  to  a  subcontractor  who  enters 
into  8m  agreement  under  which  final  pay- 
ment becomes  due  and  payable  more 
than  90  days  after  completion  of  his  per- 
formance under  the  subconteact.  The 
Miller  Act  now  provides  for  suit  on  the 
bond  only  if  the  subcontractor  has  not 
been  paid  within  90  days  after  the  last  of 
labor  was  performed  or  the  material  sup- 
plied. The  bill  would  permit  suit  to  be 
brought  within  the  statutory  period  not- 
withstanding the  contract  provision  for 
payment  at  a  later  date. 

Tlie  General  Accounting  Office  com- 
mented upon  these  provisions  of  the  bill, 
noting  that  the  second  sentence  added  to 
the  subsection  by  the  amendment  pro- 
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vldes  for  the  preservation  of  the  right  to 
pursue  the  remedy  under  the  payment 
bond  notwithstanding  any  agreements  to 
the  contrary.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  referred  to  situations  in  which  sub- 
coDtractors  have  been  precluded  from 
enforcing  their  rights  under  the  Miller 
Act  because  they  have  filed  suit  after  ex- 
piration of  the  limitation  requiring  suit 
to  be  brought  within  1  year  after  the  day 
on  which  the  last  of  the  labor  was  per- 
formed or  material  was  supijlled  by  the 
subcontractor  as  a  result  of  reliance  upon 
agreements  with  prime  contractors  that 
payment  will  not  be  due  until  the  Oov- 
emment  has  paid  the  prime  contractors. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  stated 
that  It  asstmies  that  the  amendment  is 
Intended  to  preclude  the  use  of  arbitra- 
tion for  the  resolution  of  prime-subcon- 
tractor differences  that  might  otherwise 
be  settled  by  the  courts  under  the  Miller 
Act. 

In  this  regard,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  observed  in  37  Comp.  Gai.  115 
116-117  (1957),  that  the  courts  have 
held  that  agreements  that  payments  by 
prime  contractors  to  subcontractors  will 
not  be  due  until  the  prime  contractors 
are  paid  by  the  Government  are  void  as 
contrary  to  the  public  policy  expressed 
m  the  Miller  Act  so  that  suits  filed  within 
the  Miller  Act  limitation  would  not  be 
premature  even  though  the  prime  con- 
tractors have  not  been  paid  by  the 
Government.  See  United  States  v.  HoUo- 
Vmy  Company,  126  F.  Supp.  347  (1954), 
and  United  States  v.  United  Pacific  Ins. 
Co..  122  P.  Supp  48  (1954) . 

Under  the  existing  law,  the  committee 
has  been  informed  there  is  a  lack  of 
xmiformity  with  regard  to  attorney's  fees 
and  interest  In  Miller  cases  in  the  various 
States.  A  U.S.  district  coiul  must  look  to 
the  State  law  to  determine  whether  a 
successful  litigant  Is  entitled  to  attor- 
ney's fees  and  interest  as  a  part  of  a 
Judgment.  As  a  result  In  certain  States  a 
subcontractor  suing  under  the  Miller  Act 
may  receive  attorney's  fees  and  Interest 
but  in  another  Jurisdiction  he  would  not. 
This  bill  would  provide  a  desirable  uni- 
formity as  to  this  subject. 

The  bill  concerns  matters  and  actions 
involving  subcontractors.  The  Govern- 
ment is  not  directly  Involved  In  a  con- 
tractual sense.  That  Is,  the  Government 
Is  not  a  party  to  the  subcontract.  The 
executive  commimlcatlon  points  out  that 
the  proposed  amendments  would  afford 
protection  to  those  subcontractors,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  small  businessmen 
who  might  otherwise  suffer  from  un- 
necessary financial  losses  when  i>erform- 
Ing  as  subcontractors  and  material  sup- 
pliers on  Government  contracts.  The 
General  Services  Administration  also 
stated  that  it  does  not  believe  that  the  bill 
would  result  In  any  increased  cost  to  the 
Government.  The  only  possible  cost 
would  be  an  indirect  one  based  on  the 
possibility  that  private  surety  companies 
would  increase  their  bond  premiums  to 
reflect  the  added  exposure  to  the  pay- 
ment of  hiterest  and  attorneys'  fees  in 
the  event  a  subcontractor  enforced  his 
right  by  suit.  It  can  be  assumed  thai  the 
prime  contractor's  Wd  would  reflect  the 
increased  premiums,  if  any. 

The  amendments  are  consistent  with 
the  policy  of  protecting  sidjcontractors  as 
embodied  in  the  Miller  Act.  It  is  recom- 
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mended    that    the    bin    be    considered 
favorably. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  Congress  first  passed  the 
Miller  Act  in  1935,  its  primary  objective 
was  to  saf^uard  the  rights  of  subcon- 
tractors and  suppliers  in  connection  with 
Federal  construction  contracts.  Normally, 
a  mechanic's  lien  serves  as  an  adequate 
security  for  payment  for  work  done  by 
subcontractors  or  supidlers  in  the  con- 
struction industry.  However,  since  a 
mechanic's  lien  does  not  attach  to  Fed- 
eral property,  some  other  mechanism 
was  needed  to  protect  than.  Consequent- 
ly, Congress  provided  a  vehicle  in  Feder- 
al law  so  that  subcontractots  or  suppliers 
could  recover  overdue  pajrments  from 
prime  contractors  on  Government-fi- 
nanced projects. 

The  Miller  Act  requires  the  prime  con- 
tractor to  provide  a  payment  bond,  where 
the  value  of  the  contract  exceeds  $2,000. 
The  ptiyment  bond  Is  required  as  a  se- 
curity for  the  protection  of  those  supply- 
ing labor  and/or  materials  in  the  per- 
formance of  such  public  contracts.  Then, 
if  a  subcontractor  or  supplier  is  not  paid 
within  90  days  after  full  performance,  he 
is  given  a  right  to  bring  an  action  in  the 
UJS.  district  court  against  either  the 
prime  or  the  surety  on  the  payment  bond. 
The  suit  must  be  brought  where  the  con- 
tract was  performed,  within  1  year 
after  the  labor  was  performed  or  the  ma- 
terials supplied.  In  enacting  this  law,  the 
Congress  embraced  a  puhUc  policy  of 
protecting  subcontractors  working  on 
Government  construction  contracts. 

But,  while  the  Intent  of  the  original 
Miller  Act  is  clear,  as  a  practical  matter 
the  remedy  provided  has  all  too  often 
been  illusory.  Frequently,  the  cost  of  liti- 
gation Is  prohibitively  high,  when  com- 
pared with  the  amount  which  may  be  re- 
covered. So,  in  many  instances,  there 
exists  a  basic  economic  disincentive  for 
bringing  such  suits.  Also,  either  through 
a  lack  of  legal  advice  or  pressure  from 
the  prime  contractor,  a  subcontractor 
often  enters  into  an  arrangement  where- 
by he  waives  his  rights  under  the  Miller 
Act,  in  return  for  getting  the  Job. 

The  amendments  to  the  lyfUler  Act, 
contained  in  the  legislation  (H.R.  11691) 
we  consider  today,  seek  to  make  that 
statute  the  genuine  remedy  it  was  in- 
tended to  be.  First,  it  authorizes  the  pay- 
ment of  attorney's  fees  and  interest — 6 
percent  per  annum — to  a  successful 
plaintiff.  Since  the  existing  provisions 
of  the  Miller  Act  do  not  specifically  au- 
thorize attorney's  fees  and  interest,  a 
Federal  court  applies  the  law  of  the  State 
where  the  contract  was  performed.  This 
has  resulted  in  an  unfortimate  and  tm- 
Just  lack  of  uniformity  with  respect  to 
the  recovery  of  attorney's  fees  and  inter- 
est. 

So,  for  example,  a  subcontractor  suing 
under  the  Miner  Act  in  California  or 
Kansas  woiild  recover  both  Interest  and 
legal  fees  whUe  one  suing  to  Mlssisdppi 
or  South  Carolina  would  not.  This  is 
true  Irrespective  of  how  comparatively 
meritorious  their  cases  may  be.  Under 
Alaska  law  the  aUowance  of  attorney^ 
fees  to  the  prevailing  party  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  trial  court  and,  to  T^*n\-r 


Act  suits,  the  district  court  has  gone 
both  ways.  United  States  v.  F.  D.  Rich 
Co.,  434  F.2d.  855  (1970) ;  UnUed  States 
V.  Peter  Kievoit  &  Sons.  Inc..  235  F.  Supp. 
500  (1964) ;  and  Maori  v.  United  Statu. 
353F.2d804  (1965). 

Similar  confusion  clouds  MlUer  Act 
suits  in  Texas,  where  the  recovery  of  at- 
torney's fees  to  some  instances  seemingly 
depends  upon  whether  you  sue  the  prime 
contractor  or  the  surety.  Boyd  CiUlan 
Inc.  V.  United  States.  328  P.2d  605  (1964) ; 
Transamerica  Insurance  Co.  v.  Red  Top 
Metal,  Inc..  384  P.2d  752  (1967) 

HJl.  11691  would  also  render  unen- 
forceable any  provision  to  a  contract  be- 
tween the  prime  contractor,  whereby  the 
subcontractor  purports  to  waive  his 
rights  under  the  Miller  Act,  including 
arbitration  clauses.  This  provision  o-tmif 
at  protecting  the  unknowing  subcontrac- 
tor or  the  one  who  falls  victim  to  the 
inequality  of  bargaining  power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  fully  supported 
by  the  General  Services  Administration, 
the  Federal  agency  that  deals  most 
closely  with  these  matters.  It  is  legisla- 
tion that  protects  a  subcontractor  on  a 
Federal  contract  from  being  the  victim 
of  economic  toequallty  or  coercion.  It 
Is  a  proposal  that  seeks  to  make  the  rem- 
edies available  under  a  Federal  statute 
uniform  throu^xout  the  several  States. 
This  measture  Is  fuUy  consistent  with 
the  original  totent  of  the  Miller  Act.  In 
fact,  it  is  an  attempt  to  insure  that  its 
original  totent  Is  realized.  I  strongly  urge 
my  coUeagues  to  support  the  adoption  of 
this  needed  remedial  measura. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  thlrt 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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RENAMING     CTVILIAN     CONSERVA- 
TION CORPS  CENTER  IN  FRANK- 
LIN. N.C.,  IN  HONOR  OP  FORMER 
PRESIDENT  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 
The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  13685) 
to  rename  the  first  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps    Center    located    near    Franklin. 
N.C.,  and  the  Cross  Tlmberr  National 
Grasslands  to  Texas  to  honor  of  former 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  blU,  as  f  oUows ; 
HJl.  13ms 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Representatives  of  tti^  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  Civilian  OooseTvatlon  Corps  Onter, 
known  as  th«  Arrowood  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  Center,  located  near  Franklin, 
North  OaroUna,  is  redesignated  as  the  "Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
Center",  and  the  Cross  Timbers  National 
Orasslands.  located  m  Wlae  and  Montague 
CounUas.  Texas,  is  radealgnated  as  the  "Lyn- 
don B.  Johnaon  National  Qrassland". 

Sxc.  a.  Any  law,  regulation,  document,  map, 
or  record  of  the  United  States  In  whloh  i«f- 
erance  la  made  to  the  Arrowood  CivlUan  Con- 
servation Corps  Center  or  to  the  Oro«  Tim- 
bers National  OraaSIanda  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  a  reference  to  the  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  ClvUlan  Conservation- Corps  Cen- 
ter and  the  Lyndon  B.  Johaaon  National 
Oraaslanda.  rea^ieettvely. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


Mr.  FOAOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Mk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agricidture  be  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  Senate  hm  (S. 
2835)  to  rename  the  first  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  Center  located  near 
Franklin,  N.C.,  and  the  Cross  Timbers 
National  Grasslands  to  Texas  to  honor 
of  former  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
a  blU  identical  to  HH.  13685  Just  passed 
by  the  House,  and  I  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  Senate 
bUl.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUemaa  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  this  is  an  Identical 
bill;  I  mean,  a  verbatim  bin? 

Mr.  POAGE.Ye8.it  is. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bUl  as  fol- 
lows: 

8.  2839 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houw 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  Center, 
known  as  the  Arrowood  ClvlUan  Conservation 
Corps  Center,  located  near  Franklin,  North 
Carolina,  Is  redesignated  as  the  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  ClvUlan  Conservation  Corps  Center, 
and  the  Cross  Timbers  National  Orasslands. 
letted  in  Wise  and  Montague  Counties,  Tex- 
as, Is  redesignated  as  the  Lyndon  B.  Johnaon 
National  Grasslands. 

Sec.  2.  Any  law,  regulation,  document,  map. 
or  record  of  the  United  States  In  which  ^-ef- 
erence  Is  made  to  the  Arrowood  (JlvUlan  Con- 
servation Corps  Center  or  to  the  Crota 
Timbers  National  Orasslands  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  a  reference  to  the  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
Center  and  the  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  National 
Grasslands,  respectively. 

■nie  Senate  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  UU  (H.R.  13685)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speedier,  I 
make  the  potot  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Without  objection,  a  can  of  the  House 
was  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  foUowtog  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Boll  No.  239] 

Anderson,  Oallf.Brasoo  Claiiaen, 
Andrews,  N.O.     Broomfield  Don  H. 

Ashbrook  Brotsman  Olawson,  Del 

Badlllo  Buchanan  Clay 

^faUs  Burke,  Oallf .  Oonyers 

Barrett  Burke,  Fla.  Ooiman 

BeU  Butler  Cotter 

Blaggl  Byron  Culver 

»*ster  Carey.  K.T.  Daniels, 

Batnlk  Carney,  Ohio         Domlnlck  V. 

Boland  Oblaholm  Danlelaon 

a^Ung  Clancy  Davla  Oa. 

Brademas  Clark  Davis,  8.O. 


Delaney 

Hunt 

Rangel 

Dennis 

lohord 

Beld 

Debt 

jarman 

Rlnaldo 

Dlggs 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Roncallo.  Wyo 

Dlngnli 

Jones,  Okla. 

Booney,  N.T. 

Dooohue 

Kluezynskl 

Booney,  Pa. 

Dom 

Kttos 

Roy 

Dulakl 

Landgrebe 

Bui>i>e 

Bekhardt 

Landrum 

Satterfleid 

EUberg 

Lehman 

Scherle 

Kshleman 

Utton 

SchneebeU 

Plndley 

Long.  La. 

Schroeder 

Pish 

■ljoag.ua. 

Sebellua 

Fisher 

Lu^en 

Shlpiegr 

Flood 

McCIoekey 

Shoup 

Flowers 

McCormack 

Shxister 

Ford, 

McKlnney 

Skubltz 

William  D. 

McSpadden 

Smith,  Iowa 

Fountain 

Macdonald 

Staggen 

Oaydos 

Madlgan 

Stanton. 

Oettys 

Mann 

J.WUllam 

Marazltl 

Steed 

Gibbons 

Matsxinaga 

SteeU 

Gold  water 

Mayne 

Stelger.wis. 

Goodllng 

Mllford 

StubblafleM 

Grasso 

Ulnk 

TeaciM 

Gray 

MltcheU.  Md. 

UdaU 

Green,  Greg. 

MoUohan 

Vander  Jast 

Green,  Pa. 

Moorbead.  OalUVeysey 

Grunths 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Vlgoilto 

Gunter 

Morgan 

Waldle 

Moss 

Ware 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Murphy,  HI. 

Wldnall 

Harrington 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Williams 

Hays 

Nedzl 

Wyatt 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Nelsen 

Wydler 

Heinz 

NU 

Wyman 

Helstoskl 

Parria 

Tatron 

Hogan 

Peyser 

Toung.Oa. 

Hollfltid 

PodeU 

Young,  S.C. 

Huber 

Prttdjard 

Hudnut 

Qule 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU  274 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

nSDA  DELAYS  FLEMING  KEY  ANI- 
MAL IMPORT  CENTER  PLANNING 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
directed  by  action  of  the  92d  Congress  to 
build  an  import  quarantine  center  to  Im- 
port European  breeds  of  cattle  and  other 
livestock  at  Fleming  Key  off  the  coast  of 
Florida,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  failed  to  start  the  plans  and  design 
of  the  facilities. 

Congress  appropriated  $300,000  for  de- 
sign and  plaimtog  to  fiscal  year  1973.  The 
Department  advises  me: 

The  design  criteria  have  been  completed. 
Architectural-engineering  firms  have  been 
evaluated  and  ranked  In  order  of  preference 
by  a  review  board. 

But — the  Department  then  equivocates 
by  saying  that  they  do  not  totend  to  ex- 
pand the  $300,000  appropriation  for  de- 
sign and  planning  until  construction 
funds  are  available. 

For  the  current  fiscal  year  appropria- 
tions the  conference  committee  of  the 
Agriculture  Appropriations  Committee 
asked  that  the  request  for  f imds  for  the 
Fleming  Key  Animal  Import  Center  be 
made  to  the  routine  way  through  the 
President's  budget  rather  than  asking  for 
the  funds  outside  the  normal  budgetary 
process.  That  was  not  done.  Now  the  De- 
partment position  is  that  this  quaranttoe 
center  should  be  financed  through  pri- 
vate sources. 

Whether  It  is  private  or  Government 


funds  that  pay  the  bill  for  this  needed  fa- 
culty I  would  strongly  lurge  the  Depart- 
ment to  get  right  on  the  Job  of  design 
and  planning  the  Installation,  which 
usually  takes  a  year,  so  that  when  the 
funds  are  available  cwistruction  can 
start.  Further  delay  only  stalls  what  is 
an  obvious  need  for  the  U.Sf  livestock  to- 
dustty.  Also  the  staU  defies  the  wlU  of 
Congress  to  directing  that  the  $300,000 
appropriated  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
iHanning  and  it's  obvious  that  the  De- 
partment has  wasted  a  year  or  more  to 
defiance  of  the  directive  oi  Congress. 


MILITARY  PROCJDREMENT 
AUTHORIZATION.  1975 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  caU 
up  House  Resolution  1112  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  Ra.  ma 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shaU  be  In  order  to  move  thAt 
tlie  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  tiie  bill  (HJL. 
14692)  to  authorize  appropriations  diirlng 
the  fiscal  year  1975  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons,  and 
research,  devel(»ment.  test  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  nroes.  and  to  prescribe  the 
authorised  posonnel  strength  for  each  active 
duty  component  and  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
of  each  Reserve  compooient  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  of  civilian  personnel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  to  authorize  the 
military  training  student  loads  and  for  other 
purposes.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bUl  and  shall  contmue 
not  to  exceed  four  hours,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  the  bill  shall  be  r«ad  for 
amendmaht  under  the  five-minute  rule  by 
titles  Instead  of  by  sections.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  blU  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  e^opted.  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill,  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  Intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentieman  from 
todiana  (Mr.  Maodkn)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
mtoutes  to  the  gentleman  frcan  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Martih)  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the  House  Rules 
Cc»nmlttee  held  hearings  on  the  1975 
military  authorization  legislation  and  re- 
ported out  an  open  rule  with  4  hours  of 
general  debate — House  Resolution  1112. 

C:toalrman  HisERT  and  other  members 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  testi- 
fied at  length  regarding  the  important 
features  of  this  legislation,  after  months 
of  extended  hearings  of  recorded  testi- 
mony from  the  heads  of  the  various 
armed  services.  Members  of  Congress, 
et  cetera. 

This  legislation  reported  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  provided  for  appro- 
priation authorization  of  $22,642,963,000. 
The  total  authorization  tocludes  $13,- 
641,000  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
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slles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, torpedoes,  and  other  weapons. 
The  sum  of  $8,001,663,000  Is  authorized 
for  research,  development  testing,  and 
evaluation. 

After  the  hearings  were  completed  the 
Arxned  Services  Committee  reduced  the 
total  amount  of  this  authorlsatian  by 
$487  minion.  The  total  amount  o<  the 
authorlzatam  is  $1.2  bOUon  above  tha 
1974  authorization.  f 

The  total  authorization  also  IncJudee 
Sl.400,000.000  for  the  miUtary  Hwrtrtince 
service  funded  program,  providing  for 
military  assistance  to  South  Vietnam. 

The  Armed  Services  OcHmnlttee  re- 
duced the  requested  airborne  wmmlng 
and  control  system  authorisation  from 
$515.4  million  to  $257.7  milUon.  This  re- 
duction included  authorizing  6  instead  of 
12  aircraft. 

The  committee  denied  the  request  of 
$50  million  for  the  stretched  version  of 
the  C-141  aircraft. 

The  request  of  $132.9  milliCMi  for  the 
civilian  reserve  air  fleet  program  was  re- 
duced to  $25  million. 

The  procurement  authorization  re- 
quest for  $14.3  million  for  two  patrol 
gunboats  to  be  furnished  the  South  Viet- 
namese Navy  was  denied. 

The  Defense  Department's  request  for 
$9.2  million  for  45  naval  craft  to  be 
furnished  to  the  South  Vietnamese  Navy 
was  denied  also. 

The  $106.3  minion  request  for  procure- 
ment of  the  Dragon  missile  for  the  Army 
was  reduced  to  $86.5  million,  in  which 
the  Army  Depculment  concurred. 

Tlie  request  for  $25.3  million  for  35 
armored  reconnaissance  scout  vehicles 
was  denied. 

Further  changes  were  made  which  re- 
sulted In  a  reduction  of  $8.4  million  in 
Army  prociu^ment  authorizations,  which 
met  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  realize  that  some 
of  these  items  in  this  military  procure- 
ment bill  are  controverslaL  The  open  nile 
will  permit  the  Members  to  have  an  op- 
portxinity  to  offer  amendments,  and  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  this  rule  in  order 
that  we  may  discuss  and  debate  HJl. 
14592  this  1975  armed  services  authori- 
zation bill. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  I^?eak- 
er.  I  5rield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  goitleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  BfADoof)  hae  explained. 
House  Resolution  1112  provldee  for  an 
open  rule  and  4  hours  of  ddt)ate  on  the 
bill  HJl.  14592.  the  militcuy  procurement 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1975.  As  I 
say,  this  is  an  open  rule  which  provides 
that  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amoid- 
ment  under  the  5-minute  rule  by  titles 
instead  of  by  sections.  There  are  no 
waivers  of  points  of  order.  It  Is  a  com- 
pletely open  rule.  I  know  of  no  obllgaticm 
to  the  rule  itself,  and  I  urge,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken. 


Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 

J^WTWa 

VanderVean 

to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum 

TalooU 
Tajtor.lfo. 
Taylor.  VJO. 

Vanlk 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Ohailaa.Taz. 
Winn 
WflV 

is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 

order  that 

a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Wright 

The  SPEAK KR.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Tbona                Whalen 
Thornton           Whit* 

wyua 
Tataa 
Toung,  Aladca 

The  Sergeant  at  Aims  will  notUjr  ab- 

Tlanian 

Whltahurat 

TouacFU. 

sent  Members. 

TowaU,  N«T. 

Whltten 

Tonus.  OL 

The  vote 

was  taken  by  electronic  de- 

Traxler 

TiewjL 

Wldnall 
Wlgglna 

Toung.Tax. 
Bahloekl 

vice,  and  there  were-~yeas  298.  nays  0, 

tniiDaa 

WUaoB.Bob 

not  voting  1S5.  as  fcdiows: 

VanDaatUn 

WUaon, 
OharieaH., 

Zvaoh 

[BoU  No.  330] 

Van.ier  Jagt 

CalU. 

NATS— 0 

Abdnor 
Almig 

Renael 

Miller 
Mllla 

NOT  VOnNO— 185 

AcUms 

ProehUch 

ICnlah 

Alexander 

Flndley 

Moaa 

Addabbo 

Pulton 

Mlnahall,  Ohio 

Anderson, 

Flshar 

Murphy,  m. 

AndaCTon.  ni. 

Foqua 

liltcbeU.Md. 

OaUf. 

Flood 

Muzphy,  N.T. 

Andiswa. 

Oettya 

MltchaU,  If  .T. 

Andrewa.  N.O. 

Flowers 

Nix 

N.Dak. 

Olbbona 

mimu 

Aahbrook 

Ford 

Parrta 

Oilman 

lioakley 

Badlllo 

Fountain 

Pcjw 

Archer 

Qlnn 

IfoUohan 

BafaiU 

Fraaer 

PodaU 

Arenda 

Oonxalaa 

MOntcom«y 

Barratt 

Rellnghuysan 

Filtotaard 

areen.ONC. 

MOorh— d. 

Bdl 

Oaydoa 

Quia 

AsIileT 

Oroaa 

OaUf. 

Blaggl 

Olalmo 

Baagal 

Aspln 
Baker 

Orover 

Mother 

Blatnlk 

ooldwatar 

Bald 

Oubser 

Murtha 

Ooodllnc 

Blnaldo 

mmmaTi 

Oude 

Brademaa 

Oraaao 

Bonoallo.  Wyo. 

Beard 

Ouyei- 

NatcbCT 

Braaoo 

oray 

Boonay.  N.T. 

Bennett 

Haley 

Kedst 

Broomfleld 

Orsen,Pa. 

Boonsy.Pa. 

HamUton 

Ndaen 

BKKaman 

QrUBtha 

Boy 

BevUl 

Hammar- 

NlchoU 

Ountar 

Ruppe 

Blester 

schmldt 

Obey 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hanna 

Schezle 

Blscbam 

O'Brien 

BuUer 

Schneebell 

Blackburn 

O'Hara 

Carey,  N.T. 

Harrington 

Schroedar 

Bogga 

Hanaen.  Waah. 

OTfelU 

Carter 

Hays 

SebeUus 

Boland 

Harsha 

Owena 

Ohlaholm 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Shipley 

Bowen 

Haatlnca 

Paaaman 

Clancy 

Heinz 

Shoup 

Bray 

Patman 

mark 

Helstoskl 

Shuster 

Breaux 

H«bert 

Patten 

Clausen. 

Huber 

Skublts 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Pepper 

DonH. 

Hudnut 

Smith.  Iowa 

Brlnklej 

Henderaon 

Peridna 

Clawaon,  Del 

Jarman 

Staggera 

Brooks 

Hlcka 

PettU 

Clay 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Stanton. 

Brown.  Oallf. 

Hlllla 

Plokla 

Oonlan 

Jones.  Okla. 

J.  William 

Brown,  meli. 

HInibaw 

Pike 

Corman 

Kluczynskl 

Steed 

Hogaa 

Poage 

Cotter 

Kyros 

Steele 

Broyhm.  ir.c. 

Hollfleld 

PoweU,  Ohio 

Culver 

Lanrtrum 

Stelger.  Wla. 

Bn>yhlU,Va. 

Holt 

Daniels, 

Lehman 

StubUefidd 

Burgenw 

Holtaman 

Prloa.IU. 

DominlckV. 

Litton 

Teague 

Horton 

Price,  Tex. 

Oanlelson 

Long,  La. 

UdaU 

Hoamer 

QuiUen 

Davis,  Qa. 

McCloekey 

Vlgorlto 

Buileaoo.  Tex. 

Howard 

Ballaback 

Davis.  8.C. 

McCormack 

Waldle 

BurUaon.lfo. 

Hungate 

»«Tni»n 

Delaney 

McKlnney 

Ware 

Burton 

Hunt 

Barick 

Dennla 

Mcin;>adden 

WUllama 

Byron 

Hutchlnaon 

Beea 

Dent 

Madlgan 

WyaU 

Camp 

Ichord 

Begula 

Dlgga 

Mann 

Wydler 

Oamey.  Oblo 

Beuaa 

Donohua 

Maraaltl 

CaM7,T«L 

Johnaon.  Oolo. 

Rhodes 

Dom 

Matsunaga 

Tatron 

Cederbers 

Jonea,  Ala. 

Rlegle 

Dulakl 

Mtlford 

Toung,  Oa. 

Chamberlain 

Jonea,  If  .C. 

Boberta 

Bckhardt 

Mink 

Toung.  8.C. 

chappeU 

Boblnaon.  Va. 

KUberg 

Moorbead,  Pa. 

Cleveland 

Jordan 

Boblaon,  N.T. 

Bshleman 

Morgan 

Cochran 

Karth 

Bodlno 

Cohen 

Kastenmeler 

Boe 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

OoUler 
CoUlna,ni. 

Kaaen 

Kemp 

Bogera 
Boncallo,  N.T. 

The  Clerk ,  announced 

the  following 

OoUlna,Tez. 

Ketchum 

Boae 

pairs: 

Conable 

Conte 

Oonyere 

King 
Koch 
Kuykendall 

Boaenthal 

Boatenkowakl 

Rotish 

Mr.  Domlnlck  V.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Kyroa 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Mllford. 

Lagomandno 

Rouaaelot 

Mr.  Teague 

with  Mrs.  Mink. 

Crane 

Landgrebe 

Boybal 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Oeorgia. 

Cionln 

lAtta 

Runnels 

Mr.  Brasco 

with  Mr.  H&nna. 

Leggett 

Ruth 

with  Mr.  Butler. 

Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Davis.  WU. 

Lent 

Long.lld. 

Lott 

Byan 
StOermaln 

Mr.  Helstoakl  with  Mr.  Flndley. 
Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Carter. 

de  la  aarsa 

Lujan 

Sarasln 

Mr.    Rooney    of    Pennsylvania    with    Ux. 

Dellenback 

Luken 

Sarbanee 

Dennis. 

DeUuma 

UcClory 

Batterfleld 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Aahbrook. 

Denholm 

mcOoUlater 

Selberllng 

Mr.  Ellberg  with  Mr.  Conlan. 

DerwlnaU 

Devlne 

Dlcklnaon 

McDade 
McBwen 
UCFUl 

ShrlTer 

Rikea 

Slak 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Clancy. 
Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Bafalls. 

DlngeU 

McKay 

Slack 

Mr.  Stubbleflem  with  Mr. 

Bahleman. 

Downing 

Macdonald 

Smith.  N.T. 

Mr.  Tation  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Drlnan 

Madden 

Snyder 

Mr.  Yoiung  of  Oeorgia  with  Mrs.  Schroader. 

Duncan 

Mahon 

Spence 

Mr.  Moorbead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 

duPont 

Mallary 

Stanton. 

BeU. 

>dwarda.Ala. 
Bdwarda.  Calif 

Martin,  Nebr. 
Martin,  N.O. 

James  V. 
Stark 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  Tcwk  with  Mr.  Dal 

Krlenbom 

Mathias,  CalU. 

Steelman 

Clawaon. 

Ksch 

Matbla.  Oa. 

Stelger,  Aria. 

Mrs.  Chlahcdm  with  Mr.  Culver. 

Evana,  Odo. 

Mayne 

Stephens 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Bvlna.  Tenn. 

MazzoU 

Stokes 

Mr.  Oimter 

with  Mr.  BadlUo. 

FasceU 

Meeds 

Stratton 

Mr.  Dlgga  with  Mr.  Kr.ktiardt. 

Pish 
Flynt 

Melcher 
Metcalfe 

Stuckey 
Studds 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr. 

Clay. 

Foley 

MezTlnsky 

SuUhna 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  Fraaer. 

Foraythe 

Michel 

Symington 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  FreUnghuysen. 
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Mr.  Oreen  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Brotz- 
man. 

Mrs.  Oraaao  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Blatnlk. 

Mr.  Miuphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Huber. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Ford  with  Mr.  Hudnut. 

Mr.  Oaydoa  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  OoodUng. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mia.  Haokler  of  UTaaan 
chusetta. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Hanaan  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  nowers  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsjl- 
▼anla. 

ISi.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Flaber. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  **tt/Hg«n 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr.  Litton. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  ParrU. 

Mr.  Lehman  with  Mr.  Marazltl. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr.  An- 
drews of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Idr.  Moas. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Quia. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  McClookey. 

Mr.  Brademaa  with  Mr.  Rinaldo. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 

Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Oray  with  Mr.  McSpadden. 

Mr.  J.  WUIlam  Stanton  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Reed  with  Mr.  Scberle. 

Mr.  Danielson  with  Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Roy  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  SchneebeU. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mrs.  Orlfflths. 

Mr.  Stelger  of  Wisconsin  with  Mr.  Sebellus. 

Mr.  Steele  with  Mr.  WlUlams. 

Mr.  Davla  at  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Shuster. 

Mr.  UdaU  with  Mr.  Vlgorlto. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Young  of  South  Caro- 
Una. 

Mr.  WyaU  with  Mr.  Ware. 

Mr.  Wydler  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded.  A  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  14592)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  the  fiscal  year  1975 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
torpedoes,  suid  other  weapons,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  for 
each  active  duty  component  and  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces  and  of  ci- 
vilian personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  to  authorize  the  military 
training  student  loads  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  H£bi:rt)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THX  COMMITTSK  OF  THX  WHOLX 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Con^mlttee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consld- 
eraUon  of  the  bill  (HJl.  14592)  with  Mr 
RosTENKowsKi  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  biU. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  blU  was  dispensed  with. 

ITie  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  H*bebt) 
wm  be  recognized  for  2  hours,  and  the 


gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Beat)  will 
be  recogniaed  for  2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Hubert)  . 

Mr.  H±BERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Any  Member  of  the  House  who  has 
anything  to  say  on  this  very  complex 
subject  will  be  allowed  the  time  he  de- 
sires today. 

I  hope  that  consideration  will  be  given 
during  the  amendment  period  and  that  it 
will  not  be  abused  by  some  individuals. 
We  ran  into  a  difficult  situation  last  year, 
as  the  Members  will  recall.  I  refused  to 
ask  that  debate  be  cut  off.  but  other 
Members  insisted  that  it  be  cut  and  did 
make  the  motion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  first  inform 
Members  that  it  is  our  intention  to  com- 
plete general  debate  today  and  that  on 
completion  of  general  debate  the  com- 
mittee will  rise.  We  can  then  begin  read- 
ing for  amendments  when  the  committee 
meets  tomorrow. 

It  has  been  my  custom  since  becoming 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee to  assure  the  House  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  annual  consideration  of  this 
important  bill  that  I  would  make  no 
move  to  cut  off  debate.  As  I  said.  I  re- 
new that  promise  again  today. 

WHAT     THE     BILL    DOES 

HJl.  14592  authorizes  appropriations 
for  all  major  military  procurement  and 
for  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation; authorizes  the  active  duty  and 
Rese.ve  strengths  of  the  Armed  Forces; 
and  authorizes  the  military  training  stu- 
dent load. 

This  year  for  the  first  time  the  bill 
authorizes  the  annual  civilian  personnel 
strength  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  action  on  the  civilian  personnel 
strength  was  accomplished  with  the 
splendid  cooperation  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  (Tlvil  Service;  and  I 
wish  to  express  my  deepest  appreciation 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Dxtlski)  and  the  members  of  his  com- 
mittee. The  Msmpower  Subcommittee  of 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee met  Jointly  with  our  own  Manpower 
Subcommittee  during  the  consideration 
of  this  title  of  the  bill,  sind  the  separate 
statement  by  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Subcommittee  will  be  foimd  In 
our  report  beginning  on  page  79.  Tills  Is, 
I  believe,  a  unique  example  of  outstand- 
ing cooperation  between  two  committees 
on  a  matter  that  affects  the  prerogatives 
of  more  than  one  committee. 

It  is  necessary  for  this  authorization 
to  pass  before  appropriations  can  be 
voted  for  the  military  departments. 

Therefore,  the  legislation  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  continued  operation  of  our 
military  establishment. 

DOLLAB     TOTALS 

Let  me  briefly  list  the  significant  dol- 
lar totals  in  the  bill : 

Authorization  requested:  $23,130,139,- 
000. 

Recommended  by  the  committee:  $22,- 
642,963,000. 

Reduction  from  Defense  Department 
request:  $487,176,000. 

The  net  reduction  does  not  tell  the 
whole  story,  however.  The  committee  ac- 
tually  made  reductions  totaling  more 


than  $800  million  and  made  additions 
totaling  over  $300  million. 

PEB80NNEL  IMPACT 

In  addition  to  the  dollar  impact  of  de- 
cisions on  procurement  and  R.D.T.  &  E.. 
the  committee  action  on  #ersonnel  wlU 
have  a  significant  impact  on  budgetary 
requirements.  Personnel  costs  now  take 
55  percent  of  oin-  Defense  budget. 

Our  committee  has  made  a  slight  re- 
duction of  2,810  in  the  active  duty 
strength  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  has 
increased  the  Selected  Reserve  strengths 
by  approximately  54,000.  But  it  has  re- 
duced the  Defense  Department's  civilian 
personnel  strength  request  by  15,000. 
While  not  refiected  in  the  dollar  totals 
of  the  bill,  the  net  effect  of  the  commit- 
tee's personnel  revisions,  when  imple- 
mented, will  be  a  reduction  of  approxi- 
mately $121  million  from  the  adminis- 
tration's Defense  budget  request. 

M17CLEAX    POLICT 

In  addition  to  the  money  authoriza- 
tions and  strength  levels,  the  committee 
has  made  important  policy  decisions  In 
two  other  areas: 

The  committee  has  added  to  the  bill  a 
new  title,  title  Vm,  which  would  estab- 
lish as  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
the  requirement  that  construction  of  fu- 
ture major  combat  ships  for  the  UB. 
Navy  be  nuclear  powered.  I  particularly 
recommend  that  Members  read  the  sec- 
tion of  our  report  beginning  on  page  6  on 
the  "Nuclear  Navy."  It  was  the  Con- 
gress which  dragged  the  Navy  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  into  the  nuclear 
age  and,  sadly  the  Congress  is  still  re- 
quired to  take  the  lead  in  this  vital  area. 

The  committee  continued  the  military 
assistance  service  funded — ^MASF — pn>- 
gram  authority  to  aid  South  Vietnam. 
But  we  provided  a  limitation  of  $1.4  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1975,  a  reduction  of 
$200  million  below  the  amount  requested 
by  the  Department.  The  committee  also 
rewrote  the  language  of  this  section  of 
the  bill,  section  701,  to  require  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  single  fund.  This  will  im- 
prove the  administration  and  accoimtlng 
of  the  funds  used  for  this  purpose  and 
make  the  use  of  such  fimds  more  respon- 
sive to  congressional  Intent.  . 

The  conmilttee  language  provides  that 
imobligated  balances  previously  author- 
ized for  the  program  are  repealed  as  of 
June  30. 1974. 

OOMMITTXE  PBOCXDUXE 

The  bill  I  bring  before  the  committee 
today  is  the  product  of  67  days  of  hear- 
ings in  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. In  addition  to  14  days  of  hearings 
by  the  full  committee,  there  were: 

Twenty  days  of  hearings  by  subcom- 
mittee No.  1,  chaired  by  Mr.  Price  of 
Illinois,  with  Mr.  Gttbser  as  ranking 
minority  member.  Subcommittee  No.  1 
considered  title  n,  the  research  and  de- 
velopment portion  of  the  bill. 

Twenty-one  days  of  hearings  by  sub- 
committee No.  2,  chaired  by  Mr.  Fisher. 
with  Mr.  Dickinson  as  ranking  minority 
member.  Subcommittee  No.  2  considered 
titles  in.  IV,  V.  and  VI,  the  personnel 
sections  of  the  bill. 

Twelve  days  of  hearings  by  subcom- 
mittee No.  3,  chaired  by  Mr.  Bennett, 
with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson  as  ranking  minor- 
ity member.  Subcommittee  No.  3  consid- 
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ered  the  naval  ship  construction  portion 
of  title  I  of  the  bill  and  also  the  new  title 
vm  on  nuclear  ship  construction  policy. 
Title  vm  results  from  legislation  devel- 
oped separately  by  Mr.  Bennett  and  Mr. 
Wilson. 

Following  my  remarks,  I  am  going  to 
yield  to  Mr.  Pmce  to  explain  the  R.  It  D. 
authorizations.  Mr.  Pishes  to  explain  the 
manpower  decisions,  and  Mr.  Bennett  to 
discuss  ship  construction  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  appreciation,  not  only  to  the  chair- 
men and  ranking  minority  members  of 
the  subcommittees,  but  also  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  their  work  on 
this  bill.  The  bill  involves  literally  thou- 
sands of  separate  items.  The  hearings  fill 
four  volumes.  It  would  be  simply  Impos- 
sible t«  ccHnplete  the  committee's  re- 
quired work  without  the  splendid  cooper- 
ation and  diligent  attendance  that  we 
have  had  by  members  of  the  committee. 
acAJos  ADomoMS 

The  committee's  report  is  available  to 
all  Members  of  the  House.  It  is  132  pages, 
and  It  explains  the  actions  taken  by  the 
WMxmiittee.  Let  me  just  highlight  some 
of  the  major  changes. 

A-7 

The  conunittee  added  $104.9  million 
for  the  procurement  of  24  A-7D  aircraft 
and  specified  in  the  bill  that  these  A-7's 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Air  National 

Guard. 

r-iii 

The  committee  added  $205.5  million 
for  the  procurement  of  12  P-111  air- 
craft. 

In  providing  funds  for  the  F-111,  the 
committee  continues  the  procuranent  of 
one  of  the  outstanding  aircraft  in  the 
world,  the  only  tactical  aircraft  in  our 
inventory  capable  of  performing  a  stra- 
tegic nuclear  mission.  This  action  keeps 
open  the  only  active  aircraft  production 
line  in  the  free  world  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  strategic  bomber.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize, however,  that  the  committee 
considers  even  the  bomber  verslOTi  of  the 
P-111  as  an  Interim  aircraft  until  the 
B-l  comes  along.  We  do  not  consider  the 
bomber  version  of  the  P-111  a  long-term 
replacement  for  the  B-52.  In  title  n  of 
the  bill  the  ccnnmittee  has  provided  the 
development  money  for  the  B-l,  ^xiilch 
we  must  have  the  option  to  produce  to 
assure  the  continuation  of  the  manned 
element  of  our  strategic  triad. 

KAJOS   UDX7CnONS 

The  R.  &  D.  request  was  reduced  $323.3 
mllllan.  The  reductions  affect  a  great 
variety  of  programs.  They  are  explained 
In  the  report  and  will  be  discussed  more 
fully  by  Mr.  Phice  in  the  course  of  this 
debate. 

The  committee  denied  $50  million  re- 
quested for  the  stretched  version  of  the 
C-141.  The  committee  determined  that 
authorization  should  not  be  provided  im- 
tfl  prototypes  have  been  developed  and 
engineering  and  flight-testing  com- 
pleted. 

The  procurement  request  for  modifica- 
tion of  the  Civil  Air  Reserve  Fleet 
(CRAP)  was  reduced  from  $132.9  mil- 
lion to  $25  million,  a  reduction  of  $107.9 
million.  Because  of  the  failure  to  provide 
funding  In  the  fiscal  year  1974  supple- 


mental appropriation  bill,  the  commit- 
tee believes  the  authorization  should  be 
limited  to  $25  million  for  fiscal  year  1975. 
This  will  provide  for  basic  engineering, 
design,  and  tooling.  The  committee  does 
not  oppose  the  concept  of  Uie  program. 

The  request  for  the  E-3A  (AWACS) 
was  reduced  by  $257.7  million,  a  50-per- 
cent reduction.  The  committee  believes 
this  program  should  be  slowed  down  un- 
til completion  of  the  complex  system  In- 
tegration testing. 

The  committee  turned  down  the  re- 
quest for  $14.3  million  for  patrol  gun- 
boats and  $9.2  million  for  45  naval  craft, 
all  of  which  would  have  been  furnished 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  Navy.  The  cc«n- 
mittee  believes  these  vessels  for  South 
Vietnam  should  be  provided  through  the 
military  assistance^program. 

COMMTrrSE  OVZESICHT 

In  SMne  cases  the  committee  has  im- 
posed requirements  to  make  sure  that 
authorizations  are  prudently  used.  In 
providing  $436.5  million  for  the  patrol 
frigate  program,  the  conmiittee  has  pro- 
vided In  the  bill  that  the  contract  for 
construction  of  these  ships  shall  not  be 
entered  into  until  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  has  notified  the  committee  that  the 
fire  control  system  for  the  ship  has  been 
satisfactorily  tested. 

In  providing  fimds  for  the  procurement 
of  the  A-10  close-support  aircraft  for 
the  Air  Force,  the  committee  has  made 
clear  in  Its  report  that  the  authorization 
is  available  subject  to  a  favorable  de- 
cision In  the  flyoff  ccHnpetltion  between 
the  A-10  and  the  A-7. 

SPECIAL  CONCSKN8 

In  addition  to  its  actions  on  the  specific 
weapons  program  requests  of  the  mili- 
tary departments,  the  committee  has,  in 
its  report,  expressed  special  concern  in 
a  number  of  areas. 

Beginning  on  page  37  of  the  report,  the 
committee  expresses  its  concern  for  the 
management  of  R.  &  D.  programs  in  the 
Department  of  Defense.  The  discussion 
will  be  useful  to  Members  of  the  House, 
and  I  caution  those  in  the  R.  ti  D.  busi- 
ness in  the  military  departments  to  read 
it  also.  The  mounting  cost  of  defense  is 
going  to  require  Improved  procedures  in 
managing  weapons  programs.  And  it  Is 
going  to  require  our  committee  to  look 
more  closely  at  expensive  programs. 

We  have  not  fully  absorbed,  as  yet,  the 
lessons  of  the  October  war  in  the  Middle 
East  for  our  Armed  Forces. 

But  that  war  has  made  us  aware  of  the 
awesome  capacity  of  the  Soviets  to  pro- 
duce and  supply  conventions^  arms  to 
coimtries  with  which  it  seeks  Influence. 
On  page  8  of  the  report  the  committee 
expresses  its  particular  concern  with  the 
limitations  on  the  capacity  in  our  own 
country  to  produce  tanks  and  with  the 
considerable  numerical  advantage  the 
Soviets  have  In  tank  inventories.  At 
present,  there  is  only  one  producer  In  the 
United  States;  and  the  rate  of  produc- 
tion is  360  a  year.  The  Soviets  have  pro- 
vided more  than  that  niunber  to  one 
Arab  country  in  a  matter  of  weeks. 

Last  year  the  House,  via  the  Peyser 
amendment,  directed  our  committee  to 
make  a  study  of  our  commitments  in 
Europe.  The  report  resulting  from  that 
study,  which  our  committee  approved  by 


a  vote  of  32  to  5,  was  transmitted  to  the 
House  on  April  8.  On  page  5  of  the  report 
the  committee  discusses  the  essential 
points  of  that  study  which  Members  of 
the  House  should  keep  in  mind  in  con- 
sidering any  proposals  to  change  our 
NATO  deployment.  Briefly,  we  are  in  the 
middle  of  a  process  that  was  begun  as 
a  result  of  U.S.  urging.  Negotiations  be- 
gsm  in  Vienna  last  October  which  will 
affect  not  only  the  level  of  troops  in 
Europe,  but  the  whole  spectrum  of  de- 
tente. The  Jackson-Nunn  amendment 
requiring  the  NATO  allies  to  offset  our 
balance-of-pskyments  deficit  due  to 
troops  in  Europe  was  enacted  as  part  of 
last  year's  bill,  and  efforts  are  underway 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  that  amend- 
ment. The  prospects  for  success  look 
very  good. 

To  reduce  forces  in  Europe  now  would 
undercut  the  mutual  and  balanced 
force  reductions  negotiations,  would 
throw  away  the  beneficial  economic  ef- 
fect of  Jackson-Nunn,  and  would  make 
the  United  States  look  capricious  and 
irresponsible  on  the  world's  stage. 
conclusion 

Since  the  authorization  bill  was 
brought  to  the  floor  last  year,  the  free 
world  has  had  a  frightening  lesson  in 
the  necessity  for  military  preparedness. 

I  hope  the  lesson  was  not  lost  on 
Members  of  the  House.  The  October  war 
In  the  Middle  East  gave  renewed  evi- 
dence not  only  of  the  willingness  of  the 
Soviets  to  sponsor  aggressive  action,  but 
of  their  capacity  to  supply  arms  at  an 
incredible  rate. 

All  of  the  evidence  available  to  us  also 
indicates  that  the  Soviets  continue  to 
develop  strategic  missile  capability  at  an 
undiminished  pace  and  continue  the 
feverish  expansion  of  their  worldwide 
naval  forces.  We  all  wemt  peace.  But 
surely  the  last  55  sad  years  of  history. 
If  it  has  taught  us  anything,  teaches  us 
that  we  do  not  get  peace  by  reducing  the 
capabilities  for  defense.  In  om:  world  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  our 
Armed  Forces  In  a  high  state  of  readi- 
ness. That  means  keeping  them  supplied 
with  adequate  weapons  systems  of  today. 
But  it  also  means  keeping  the  tech- 
nological vigor  to  make  sure  our  forces 
will  be  ready  for  any  eventuality  In  the 
decade  ahead.  The  bUl  I  present  to  you 
today  Is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  Con- 
gress part  of  that  awesome  responsibility. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  H^ERT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Gonzalez). 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  flrst 
I  am  sure  that  I  express  the  sentiments 
of  most  if  not  all  Members  of  the  House 
in  wishing  to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Louisiana  for 
the  monumental  task  that  the  gentleman 
handles  for  tis.  I  rise  only  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  and  his  committee,  and  to 
ask  the  gentleman  a  question  in  connec- 
tion with  a  matter  that  I  believe  Is  of 
great  Importance  to  the  country,  and 
especially  in  view  of  those  who  believe 
that  you  have  provided  too  much  In  this 
authorization  bilL 

The  question  that  I  have  is:  In  view  of 
the  recommended  strength  and  the  pro* 
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Jected  strength  of  the  Army  of  less  than 
800,000  men,  and  also  reductions  in  some 
of  the  other  services,  does  the  gentleman 
believe  that  this  Is  adequate,  and  have 
we  not  reached  the  danger  point? 

Mr.  KteERT.  We  have  reached  a  point 
of  necessity  in  an  area  where  we  must 
recognize  that  we  need  the  maximum  of 
muscle.  We  have  800,000  provided  for  in 
the  Army,  and  I  might  say  that  they  are 
having  some  difficulty  in  recruiting  in 
some  areas.  But  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
has  noticed  that  we  have  increased  the 
reserve  forces  by  some  58,000  men. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  And  as  we  move  down 
the  lane  further  in  the  future,  we  have  to 
realize  that  the  area  of  personnel  now 
demands  55  percent  of  the  budget. 

So  if  we  make  a  strong  regular  cadre 
out  of  the  active  military,  and  have  a 
strong  reserve  force  that  can  be  called 
up  quickly,  and  functions  properly,  then 
we  can  save  a  great  amount  of  money, 
and  still  have  the  capability  and  the 
ability  to  rally  these  forces. 

I  believe  that  the  committee  has  taken 
that  into  consideration,  and  is  follow- 
ing in  line  with  what  not  only  the  Army 
has  recommended,  but  also  the  Air  Force 
and  Navy. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  say  that  that  makes  sense,  and  I  thank 
the  gentlemEm  for  his  reply.  I  tnist  that 
the  gentleman  through  his  leadership 
will  help  us  avoid  at  this  point  in  our 
national  history  the  same  sad  and  tragic 
errors  that  we  have  made  twice  before, 
when  we  stripped  ourselves  of  oxir  de- 
fense capabilities  only  to  find  ourselves 
in  an  emergency,  and  then  having  to  do 
everything  we  could  so  as  to  procure  the 
equipment  that  was  needed. 

In  other  words.  If  the  gentleman  will 
recall,  after  Worid  War  I  and  after 
World  War  n  and  after  Korea,  we  did 
disengage,  and  we  did  reduce,  but  his- 
tory has  shown  that  we  reduced  a  little 
bit  too  fast,  and  too  foolishly. 

I  hope  we  do  not  do  the  same  thing 
this  time.  I  am  very  hopeful  that  under 
the  gentleman's  leadership  It  will  not 
happen  this  time. 

Mr.  H^ERT.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  it  Is  certainly  refresh- 
ing and  reassuring  for  me  to  hear  his 
remarks.  I  only  wish  that  the  spirit  of 
those  remaiics  and  their  logic  and  their 
full  Impact  would  spread  more  widely, 
not  on^  in  Uie  Congress  here,  and  in 
the  House  In  which  we  serve,  but 
throughout  the  country. 

The  situation  has  not  changed  at  all. 
The  Russians  know  only  one  language — 
only  one  language  and  no  other.  That 
language  is  strength.  We  must  maintain 
our  strength.  We  cannot  go  to  the  table 
to  negotiate  imless  we  have  the  backup 
strength. 

This  bill  gives  us  the  opportunity  of 
holding  that  strength,  although  I  per- 
sonally would  like  to  go  even  beyond 
the  bill  in  some  areas.  Consider  that  our 
Navy  has  dropped  in  the  nimiber  of  ships 
by  himdreds  the  ships  in  our  Navy  are, 
on  the  average,  far  older  than  the  ships 
In  the  Russian  navy.  This  is  a  horrible 
situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  and 
It  is  very  annoying — which  Is  about  the 
only  word  I  can  use — ^to  hear  people 


strongly  cry  out  for  a  reduction  In  our 
forces  when  we  are  doing  the  best  wc 
can  to  maintain  this  Nation.  Some  cry 
out  that  too  much  money  is  being  spent 
on  defense  but  55  percent  is  spent  on 
manpower.  Take  away  the  55  percent 
and  we  have  comparatively  Uttle  with 
which  to  buy  new  weapons. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
expressed  a  sentiment  which  I  only  hope 
will  be  more  widespread  in  this  House 
and  in  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  H^SERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  the  work  he  has  done  on  this  bill 
and  for  his  attitude  as  far  as  our  na- 
tional defense  Is  concerned.  I,  for  one, 
think  that  we  should  not  lower  our  giiard. 
I  fully  agree  with  what  the  gentleman 
has  said. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  our  relati(»i- 
ship  in  this  world,  we  must  remain 
strong,  and  I  would  hate  to  see  anything 
cut  from  this  bill  that  would  weak^i  us 
in  the  face  of  possible  adversaries  in  the 
future,  because  we  cannot  just  turn  the 
switch  on  at  that  time  for  that  which  we 
need  and  have  everything  that  we  need 
immediately.  We  have  got  to  provide  for 
it 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  one  ques- 
tion. What  has  happened  to  our  flight 
training  program  under  this  bill  here? 
Are  we  cutting  off  any  of  the  flight  train- 
ing? 

Mr.  H^ERT.  No;  we  are  not  cutting 
off  any  of  the  flight  training,  we  ai-e  also 
expanding  the  capability  of  the  Reserve 
Air  Forces  by  providing  additional  A- 
TD's  which  miist  go  to  the  National 
Guard. 

We  also  had  to  be  very  sensitive  about 
another  area.  There  are  some  Individuals 
and  some  very  flne  people  who  believe  in 
national  defense  as  much  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  and  I  do.  There  Is  a 
movement  to  sort  of  combine  the  train- 
ing of  the  National  GuEird  and  the  Air 
Reserve  which,  would  destroy  the  Guard. 
We  have  to  be  very  alert  to  that.  We  have 
to  understand  these  things.  They  are 
well-meaning,  well-intentioned  people. 

We  hear  voices  raised  on  the  floor 
against  the  bill,  in  offering  amendments, 
but  the  same  voices  seem  to  cry  out 
against  every  military  item.  I  recognize 
that  the  voices  are  often  the  same;  the 
forces  are  often  the  same,  and  the  argu- 
ments are  always  the  same.  I  have  not 
seen  a  new  one  come  over  the  horlzcxi 
yet. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  and  I  Intend  to  stand 
by  him. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Yozic 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Do  you  recognize  the  face, 
Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Mr.  HilBEKT.  I  certainly  recognize  the 
voice. 

Ms.    ABZUG.    I   would   suggest,   Mr. 


Chairman,  that  obviously  some  of  the 
voices  Uiat  were  raised  did  create  some 
change  in  policies  and  attitudes  with  re- 
spect to  the  weo-  in  Vietnam  and  in  Cam- 
bodia. Would  the  gentleman  not  agree? 

Mr.  H^ERT.  The  gentlewoman  did 
what? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Not  I.  People  have 
changed  their  minds.  Voices  do  change 
and  faces  do  change. 

What  I  would  like  to  know  Is  what  Is 
the  purpose  of  the  research  and  develop- 
ment proposals  for  the  new  maneuver- 
able  reentry  vehicles  popularly  known, 
I  beUeve.  as  MARV. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Does  the  gentlewoman 
mean  MIRV's? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  No.  MARV. 

Mr.  HfeBKRT.  In  the  area  of  research 
and  development?  I  would  be  very  happy 
to  answer  the  gentlewoman's  question, 
but  as  I  have  indicated  I  am  going  to 
leave  that  part  of  the  program  in  the 
hands  of  the  expert  on  our  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mklvin 
Price),  and  I  suggest  to  the  gentlewom- 
an when  he  rises  that  she  address  any 
question  on  research  and  development 
to  him.  The  gentlewoman  must  keep  in 
mind  that  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee has  a  job  to  do  and  he  does  it  well. 
The  man  in  this  area  of  responslblUty  is 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (IkULViM 
Price)  and  he  will  talk  to  the  gentle- 
woman on  this  subject. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
naturally  this  is  an  advancement  of  art 
in  the  weapons  system.  I  think  xmless  we 
do  continue  to  advance  and  always  have 
a  secondary  weapon  we  will  be  out  of 
commission.  The  Soviet  Unlwi  Is  pressing 
\xs  pretty  far  in  the  area  of  the  reentry 
vehicles.  I  think  this  indicates  an  ad- 
vancement In  the  art. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  It  was  my  understanding 
that  kind  of  advancement  in  the  art — 
and  correct  me  If  I  am  wrong — would 
seem  to  Indicate  a  new  strategy  wlth^«- 
spect  to  our  program  and  policy.  I  under- 
stood always  it  was  a  deterrent  poUcy, 
and  development  of  these  other  kinds  of 
weapons  actually  represent  a  new  strat- 
egy of  a  first  strike  capability  rather 
than  a  deterrent  strategy. 

I  would  suggest  we  ought  to  keep  oiir- 
selves  strong  in  order  to  keep  the  peace, 
as  the  chairman  of  the  committee  indi- 
cated before,  and  that  kind  of  strategy 
would  seem  to  indicate  we  would  be  in- 
correct In  increasing  our  strength  and 
therefore  also  the  probability  of  war  and 
not  of  peace.  When  we  first  started 
manufacturing,  after  we  did  the  research 
and  development  on  the  MIRV,  the  Soviet 
Union  did  not  have  these  weapons.  But 
once  we  started  producing  MIRV's,  the 
Soviet  Union  started  to  develop  MIRVs. 
We  still  have  an  enormous  advantage 
over  the  Soviets  In  the  development  of 
these  weapons — an  advance  of  5  years 
or  so.  But  if  we  are  to  start  a  new  pro- 
gram of  weapons  with  increased  coim- 
terforce  capabilities,  we  will  only  be  en- 
cotiraging  the  Soviet  Union  to  keep  up 
with  us,  thereby  accelerating  the  nuclear 
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arms  race.  There  Is  no  reason  in  the 
world  for  Ixureaslng  our  ooimterforoe 
capabilities  except  to  achieve  a  first- 
strike  capability.  And  U  ^at  Is  our  goal 
and  we  are,  in  fact,  reversing  our  policy 
of  nuclear  deterrence,  should  we  adopt 
such  a  radical  departure  In  policy  in  an 
authorization  bill,  without  giving  the 
Members  of  Congress  an  opportunity  to 
focus  on  this  and  to  discuss  it  more 
fully?  Will  the  gentleman  explain  that? 
Mr.  HUBERT.  I  will  explain  It.  This  Is 
an  authorization,  not  an  appropriation. 
It  is  a  proper  place  for  Congress  to 
make  policy.  That  goes  not  to  research 
and  development,  but  to  the  logic  of  the 
situation.  Are  we  going  to  stand  by  and 
just  twiddle  our  thimibs  and  let  the  Rus- 
sians awivance?  We  know  they  are  making 
a  great  deal  of  progress  in  research  and 
development,  at  a  greater  rate  than  we 
have  ever  made  in  our  history;  we  know 
they  are  not  hampered  nor  contained  by 
the  restrictions  and  by  the  attacks  which 
restrain  us  and  by  the  money  values 
which  restrict  us. 

We  never  thought  the  Russians  had  the 
MIRV,  except  those  of  us  who  make  this 
our  business,  and  the  individuals  who 
are  on  the  side  of  the  gentlewoman  often 
told  us  the  Russians  did  not  have  the 
MIRV  and  would  not  have  them.  Imme- 
diately after  the  SALT  agreement,  we 
found  the  Russians  did  have  the  MIRV. 
We  know  the  Russians  are  advancing  so 
fast  we  have  to  make  the  most  of  our 
progress  and  prevent  them  trying  to  do 
anything  to  us.  This  is  policy:  and  it  is 
something  the  House  decides  and  prop- 
erly so,  and  something  which  is  in  the 
full  area  of  the  authorization  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  and  we  accept 
that  responsibility  and  we  will  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  help  the  House  carry  out 
Its  grave  duties  to  national  defense. 

We  wiU  leave  no  stone  unturned.  We 
will  not  falter.  We  will  not  hesitate  to 
keep  America  the  first  nation  in  the 
world. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  But  is  it  not  true  that 
our  policy  has  been  one  of  utilizing  nu- 
clear power  as  a  deterrent,  and.  not  as 
an  offensive  or  first-strike  weapon? 

Mr.  H^SERT.  I  can  say  that  is  true 
and  that  is  the  reason  we  have  not  had  a 
nuclear  war,  because  nuclear  power  is  a 
deterrent.  The  Russians  have  nuclear 
we^xnis  and  we  have  them.  If  they 
throw  first  or  we  throw  first,  either  na- 
tion win  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  That  Is  exactly 
true.  The  weapon  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  referred  to  is  a  deterrent 
weapon,  not  a  first-strike  weapon.  It  is 
being  developed  to  meet  the  capability 
that  we  now  know  the  Soviets  have. 

Ms.  ABZUQ.  I  think  the  gentleman  Is 
In  error.  Even  Secretary  Schleslnger  has 

concluded — and  stated  in  his  testimony 

that  we  now  have  greater  operational 
counterforce  capability  than  the  So- 
viets have.  And  the  Secretary  has  In- 
dicated that  this  and  other  items  In  the 
research  and  development  budget  are 
really  intended  to  be  used  to  increase 
further  the  accuracy  and  yield  of  these 
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weapons  in  order  to  enable  us  to  target 
on  Soviet  missile  silos  and  other  hard- 
ened military  Installments  and  not 
merely  on  cities  and  soft  military  tar- 
gets. These  new  weapons  are  aimed  at 
enabling  us  to  destroy  the  Soviet  retalia- 
tory force.  Is  this  not  why  the  authoriza- 
tion for  these  new  missiles  is  requested? 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  chief  objection  to 
this  military  procurement  bill  is  that  it 
moves  the  country  away  from  peace  and 
toward  war.  It  Increases  not  just  our  ex- 
pendltiu-es  for  war,  but  also  the  likeli- 
hood that  war  will  occur. 

The  new  direction  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  can  only  be  viewed  by  the 
rest  of  the  world  as  conversion  to  a  De- 
partment of  Offense.  The  preparations 
contemplated  In  the  Pentagon  budget 
are  dlfilcult  to  Interpret  as  defensive. 

At  the  outset,  the  Pentagon  proposes  to 
spend  an  alltime  high  of  some  $94  bil- 
Uon,  of  which  today's  $22  billion  Is  only 
a  small  part.  After  other  wars,  the  mili- 
tary budget  has  been  drastically  reduc- 
ed; this  time,  with  the  Asian  war  sup- 
posedly ended,  we  are  asked  to  increase 
the  expenditures  by  some  $8  billion,  or 
9.4  percent.  Why?  When  even  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  concedes  that  this  is 
"the  first  budget  in  a  decade  or  more 
that  does  not  Include  support  of  U.S. 
forces  in  combat."  It  is  also  a  budget 
that  would  gobble  up  44  percent  of  all 
Federal  spending. 

The  Secretary  and  Chairman  Mahow 
have  quite  frankly  justified  the  inclusion 
of  |5  to  $6  billion  simply  to  stimulate 
our  sinking  economy.  Yet  a  Department 
of  Labor  study  in  1972  shows  that  in 
reality,  more  Jobs  could  be  derived  from 
transferring  military  funds  to  education, 
health,  and  other  social  service  programs 
at  the  State  and  local  level.  Further, 
these  jobs  would  become  available  not 
just  to  highly  skilled  persons  but  to  the 
low-income,  low-skilled  workers  who  are 
hardest  hit  by  unemployment.  Military 
jobs  on  the  contrary  usually  demand 
high  technical  skills. 

We  must  remember,  too,  that  the  end 
product  of  jobs  produced  by  the  military 
is  pure  waste.  The  planes  and  tanks  and 
bombs   and   missiles   produced    by   the 
thousands  of  workers  are  far  beyond  our 
legitimate  defense  needs.  Either  they  are 
used  in  war— which  has  now  become  un- 
thinkable— or  they  soon  become  obsolete 
and  are  scrapped.  In  either  case,  what  a 
waste  of  resources,  both  human  and  in- 
animate,   particularly   when    these   re- 
sources could  be  invested.  Instead,  in  fxil- 
flUlng  so  many  socially  desirable  needs. 
The  very  concept  of  investing  more  of 
our  national  resources,  rather  than  less, 
into  military  machinery  at  this  time  is' 
indefensible.  It  cannot  be  Justified  on  any 
grounds — military,  economic,  or  social. 
There  is,  moreover,  more  than  a  touch 
of  irony  in  the  present  Pentagon  request, 
coming,  as  it  does,  from  the  administra- 
tion that  promised  us  prosperity  with 
peace. 

Even  so  conservative  an  Institution  as 
the  First  National  City  Bank  of  New 
Yoric  warns  that  Increased  military 
spending — 

Could  be  an  IxiflAtlonary  stimulus  to  an 
economy  that  has  already  started  on  the  road 
to  recoTery  .  .  .  hlatortoally,  it  has  seldom 
proved  good  economics  to  give  an  economy 


a  fiscal  shot  in  the  arm  by  uj^lng  defense 
outlays. 

But  there  are  even  more  serious  impli- 
cations to  this  budget.  The  very  manu- 
facture and  storage  of  nuclear  and  nerve 
weaponry — which  it  contemplates— en- 
dangers us  all.  If  the  general  public  were 
aware  of  the  dangers  we  all  live  with 
daily,  there  would  be  a  hue  and  cry  that 
would  drown  out  even  the  Pentagon 
lobby.  The  leakage  of  radiation  and 
deadly  gases  in  our  air  and  water,  and 
the  danger  of  massive  accidents  or  mali- 
cious theft  of  materials,  will  accelerate 
as  we  continue  to  manufacture  and  test 
new  and  more  lethal  weapons.  We  talk 
about  those  programs  as  if  we  were  dis- 
cussing the  construction  of  a  new  build- 
ing: Is  this  or  that  weapon  functional, 
does  it  fill  a  need?  What  need?  We  should 
rise  up  and  declare  an  end  to  this  dan- 
gerous waste. 

We  also  are  asked.  In  this  bill,  to  In- 
crease the  risk  of  confrontation.  Nego- 
tiation is  viewed  as  another  form  of  com- 
bat. We  are  told  we  must  develop  even 
more  lethal  weapons  as  "bargaining 
chips."  We  must  make  the  American 
presence  ever  more  visible.  I  thought  we 
had  renounced  the  role  of  world  police- 
man— but  here  we  are  asked  to  authorize 
a  "stabilizing  milltaiy  presence"  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  which  has  traditionally 
been  a  zone  of  peaceful  commerce  among 
nations. 

We  are  asked  to  approve  new  land 
forces  with  new  equipment:  to  expend 
our  airlift  capability;  to  continue  sup- 
porting a  dictatorship  that  allows  oil 
interests  a  toe-hold  in  Asia.  We  are 
asked  to  approve  more  accurate  nuclear 
warheads  so  that  we  can  plnjx)lnt  our 
destructiveness  not  only  on  cities  and 
missile  sUoe  but  also  upon  a  long  list 
of  other  important  assets. 

There  is  reflected  in  this  budget  a 
completely  new  nuclear  targeting 
strategy  by  providing  funds  for  research 
and  development  of  new  missiles  for 
fixed  deployment  and  for  terminally 
guided  MARV's  in  order  to  give  this 
country  a  first-strike  capability.  We  are, 
in  effect,  reversing  our  long-standing 
policy  of  nuclear  deterrence.  This  is  a 
radical  and  dangerous  move  and  one 
which  will,  I  fear,  provide  a  strong  im- 
petus to  the  nucleeu*  arms  race.  The  im- 
plications of  this  change  in  policy  are 
earth-shattering.  Yet  we  are  asked  to  ap- 
prove this  about-face  in  foreign  policy 
through  a  military  authorization  bUl 
with  many  hidden  items  and  without 
any  real  opportunity  for  the  Members  of 
Congress  to  discuss — or  even  to  focus 
on — this  issue.  I,  for  one,  am  completely 
opposed  to  this  new  policy.  Therefore,  I 
plan  to  introduce  an  amendment  which 
would  delete  all  funds  for  research  and 
development  of  counterforce  weapons. 

Another  new  philosophy  reflected  in 
the  bill  before  us  is  the  requirement  in 
title  Vm  that  all  new  major  combatant 
vessels  be  nuclear  powered — the  pro- 
vision for  a  nuclear  Navy.  The  commit- 
tee's proposal  <x)  retire  prematurely  our 
existing  naval  surface  ships  and  to  build 
all  future  mivjor  vessels  with  nuclear 
propulsion  can  only  be  characterized  as 
a  make-work  welfare  program  for  pri- 
vate shipyards. 
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Nuclear  pn^ulsion  does,  I  concede, 
pay  off  In  substantial  added  cf^ability 
for  our  submarine  fleet,  but  will  add 
nothing  to  our  surface  fleet — ^nothing  ex- 
cept substantial  costs.  By  greatly  in- 
creasing the  costs  of  destroyers,  frigates, 
and  other  fighting  ships  we  will,  in  effect, 
reduce  our  naval  capability  as  we  can  af- 
ford to  build  fewer  of  these  surface  ves- 
sels. I  view  this  new  policy  as  econom- 
ically wasteful  and  self-defeating. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strcmgly  that, 
despite  all  our  rtaetoric  about  arms 
limitations  agreements,  we  are  accelerat- 
ing the  nuclear  arms  race.  This  is  a  con- 
frontation budget.  How  can  we  be 
pretending  to  be  seriously  negotiating  for 
peace  or  for  new  SALT  agreements  when 
we  are  pouring  more  and  more  fimds 
into  more  and  newer  weapons?  Secretary 
Schleslnger  claims  that  the  development 
of  new  weaponry — and  particularly  new 
counterforce  programs — are  essential  to 
a  strong  bargatailng  position  at  the  SALT 
talks.  But  we  are  now  years  ahead  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  nuclear  weaponry. 

Make  no  mistake:  the  new  counter- 
force  strategy  is  a  belligerent  stance.  We 
are  asked— In  tlUe  vm  of  the  bill— "to 
modernize  the  strike  forces  of  the  UJ3. 
Navy  by  the  construction  of  nuclear 
powered  major  combatant  vessels  *  *  *." 
Whom  do  we  expect  to  strike?  to  combat? 
In  such  phrases  is  reflected  the  entire 
mentality  of  the  new  counterforce 
strategy. 

According  to  a  group  of  former  De- 
fense officials  headed  by  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  Paul  C.  Wamke: 

We  are  today  the  strongest  mUitary 
power  In  history  .  .  .  the  VS.  has  been  about 
five  years  ahead  of  the  Soviets  tn  the  develop- 
ment of  MIBV's,  mult^le  warheads  which 
can  be  aimed  at  separate  targeto,  and  will 
continue  to  lead  them  In  the  number  of 
missile  warheads  weU  Into  the  1980's  no 
matter  what  the  Russians  do.  Nevertheless, 
we  are  moving  on  to  the  next  generation  of 
nuclear  warhetkds  without  waiting  to  see 
whether  this  dangero\u  and  expensive  race 
can  be  halted. 

.  .  .  Our  true  national  security  is  neither 
measured  nor  insured  by  tanks,  planes,  mla- 
sUes,  warships  and  armed  men  but  by  the 
fundamental  strength,  unity  and  confidence 
of  our  people  in  our  Institutions;  our  econo- 
my and  our  society.  We  do  not  protect  but  en- 
danger that  real  security  by  excessive  military 
spending. 

I  agree. 

Mr.  H^ERT.  I  will  answer  that. 
Every  effort  we  make  in  this  field,  any 
research  and  development,  any  construc- 
tion, any  production,  is  aimed  at  one 
objective  and  that  is  to  keep  America 
No.  1.  As  far  as  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  is  concerned,  it  will  do  every- 
thing it  can  to  keep  this  Nation  first  and 
to  assure  the  Soviets  do  not  achieve  an 
unacceptable  technological  advantage 
over  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  yielded  long 
enough. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  wonder  if 
the  very  able  chairman  can  tell  me  what 
the  possibility  is  for  the  Navy  Fighting 
Fleet  to  be  nuclear  powered,  in  view  of 


the  great  requirement  in  the  consump- 
tion of  oil  by  the  Navy;  what  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  our  Navy  having  complete  nu- 
clear power? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  If  this  bill  is  i>assed  and 
signed  by  the  President,  there  is  not  just 
the  possibility,  but  it  is  there.  Keep  in 
mind,  it  has  been  the  Congress,  and 
particularly  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  that  has  compelled  the 
nuclearization  of  the  Navy,  from  the 
Polaris  on. 

Now  again  we  find  evidence  of  slippage 
whereby  nuclear  power  is  being  shoved 
aside.  Under  the  new  title  vm  we  have 
in  the  bill,  every  major  Navy  combat 
vessel  in  the  future  must  have  nuclear 
power.  Major  combat  vessel  means,  ac- 
cording to  the  bill,  sJl  submarines,  all 
ships  that  nm  with  a  carrier  navy,  in- 
cluding the  carrier  and  all  of  its  escorts, 
and  all  of  strike  forces  where  independ- 
ent, high-speed  operations  will  be  of 
military  significance. 

We  certainly  cannot  have  a  Cadillac 
running  down  the  street  with  all  its  guns, 
followed  by  horses  carrying  bows  and 
arrows.  The  Navy  will  follow  along  with 
nuclear  construction. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  and  I  think  his  policy  should 
be  followed  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  During 
the  Korean  conflict,  I  flew  jets  in  the 
Marine  Corps.  I  flew  an  old  type  of  plane 
that  was  not  very  compatible  with  the 
time.  It  did  not  have  the  safety  devices 
that  it  should  have.  I  have  always  been 
resentful  of  the  fact  that  several  of  my 
friends  were  killed  because  these  planes 
did  not  have  the  proper  equipment  that 
planes  of  that  time  should  have  had. 

I  felt  that  the  Congress  was  derelict 
in  its  duties. 

I  have  a  question  on  the  P-111.  When 
the  Air  Force  itself  does  not  want  the 
P-111,  it  Is  very  hard  for  me  to  imder- 
stand  why  Congress  insists  that  it  should 
have  It.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  safety 
provisions  of  this  aircraft  have  been  per- 
fected; but  for  several  years  it  was  not 
safe  to  fly  it.  "Rils  is  the  second  year  the 
committee  has  insisted  that  the  produc- 
tion lines  be  kept  open,  T«iien  the  Air 
Force  says  it  did  not  want  it. 

I  would  like  to  have  that  explained 
from  the  report. 

Mr.  HfeERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  lan- 
guage describes  it.  The  fact  the  Air  Force 
did  not  ask  for  it  was  because  they  were 
constrained  by  the  budgetary  limitations 
and  they  had  to  put  priorities  on  what 
they  could  get. 

Now,  as  far  as  the  F-111  is  concerned, 
any  flyer  that  has  flawn  the  P-111  will 
tell  anyone  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
planes  we  ever  had.  It  Is  a  plane  that  has 
been  developed  out  of  the  very  odious 
beginnings  of  the  TFX.  The  FB-111  ver- 
sion is  only  an  interim  manned  bomber. 
That  is  why  we  have  to  keep  the  lines 
open.  For  yeais  I  fought  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  to  put  a  new  maimed  bomber 
in  the  air. 

He  insisted  that  he  did  not  want  any. 


As  a  result,  there  has  not  been  a  B-52 
constructed  in  over  IS  years.  We  can- 
not have  this  happen,  that  the  B-^2 
should  wear  out  before  the  B-1  comes 
along.  Then,  we  would  have  nothing. 

All  the  F-111  does  is  keep  that  spread 
open  until  the  B-l  becomes  a  part  of  the 
Inventory.  It  cannot  come  into  the  in- 
ventory until  1981.  There  are  three  pro- 
totypes in  the  B-l  now.  We  will  give 
them  another  prototype  B-l  this  year 
and  give  them  a  fifth  prototype  before 
a  decision  on  production  will  be  made. 
I  hope  it  will  be  made. 

Referring  back  again  to  the  gentle- 
man's observation  about  the  Marines  and 
the  lack  of  safety,  this  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  correct.  We  realize  these  short- 
comings. This  is  why  we  are  trying  to 
put  into  the  hands  of  our  forces  the 
proper  instruments  of  war  and  the  most 
advanced  airplanes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  chairman  will  yield  further, 
the  committee  report  says: 

The  committee  was  advised  that  current 
plans  contemplate  that  a  substantlsd  num- 
ber of  the  earlier  F-llls  be  converted  to 
electronic  warfare  configuration. 

I  was  wondering  why  we  need  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Keep  in  mind  that  we 
caimot  go  in  and  take  an  airplane  off 
the  shelf.  We  do  not  keep  them  in  stock 
like  shoes  or  things  like  that.  It  takes  us 
a  minimum  of  5  years  from  the  drawing 
board  to  the  air.  We  are  going  to  have  a 
fight  again  on  the  B-l  on  the  fioor  before 
this  bill  is  over.  I  hope  its  opponents  do 
not  prevail.  There  are  so  many  things 
we  have  seen  prevail.  The  antimilitaris- 
tic spirit  is  so  up;  the  antidefense  spirit 
is  so  up,  that  I  am  not  amazed  at  any- 
thing that  happens  in  this  body. 

I  am  trying  to  warn  this  body  and  tell 
this  body  exactly  what  we  need. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  goitleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
In  my  district,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
the  Naval  Training  Center  at  Oreat 
Lakes.  I  am  particularly  Interested  In 
authorization  for  the  Navy. 

It  has  been  my  view  that  funds  for  the 
Trident  submarine  can  really,  in  the 
long  run,  provide  economies  for  the 
coimtry.  In  other  words,  it  can  in  the 
long  run  enable  us  to  eliminate  some  of 
our  overseas  military  bases  and  return 
a  number  of  our  men  from  overseas. 

Would  the  gentleman  confirm  that 
concept? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Yes,  and  there  is  an- 
other area  in  which  an  attack  will  be 
made  on  this  floor  before  this  bill  is 
passed,  to  cut  down  Trident.  Another 
attack  will  be  made  in  the  Senate  on  the 
same  subject.  That  is  why  I  tried  to 
point  out  agEdn  that  all  these  attacks 
will  be  made  by  the  same  individuals 
who  attack  everything. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  The  Trident,  then, 
will  not  only  enhance  our  military 
strength,  but  at  the  same  time.  In  the 
long  nm  provide  economies  in  our  de- 
fense posture  which  can  provide  savings 
in  the  future? 
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Mr.  HUBERT.  There  is  the  advan- 
tage.  It  i«  the  advanced  submarine 
wem>on.  But  keep  In  mind,  as  regards 
the  troops  overseas,  that  the  Trident  is  a 
strategic  weapon.  It  is  needed  Independ- 
ent ot  the  need  for  forward  deployed 
conventional  forces. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee yield? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
sponding to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Johnson)  who  raised  the  question 
with  regard  to  the  F-111, 1  would  like  to 
say  that  I  was  the  member  of  the  com- 
mittee who  offered  the  amendment  to 
add  the  F-111  to  the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  simply  say  that  I  con- 
cur with  what  the  chairman  has  s£dd 
about  this  airplane.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  fact  that  the  Air  Force  wanted 
It,  but  the  restraints  that  exist  in  the 
Pentagon  made  it  impossible  for  the  Air 
Force  to  come  out  and  include  it  in  their 
request. 

We  have  three  basic  reasons  for  it.  as 
the  chairman  has  indicated.  First  of  all. 
It  is  one  of  the  very  few  planes,  I  think — 
as  far  as  the  Air  Force  is  concerned,  the 
only  aircraft — this  country  has  devel- 
oped in  the  last  15  to  20  years,  which 
can  perform  a  strategic  mission,  while 
the  Russians  have  developed  some  three 
or  four.  All  the  bugs  have  been  worked 
out  and  the  F-111  is  flying  spectacularly. 
It  would  be  shameful  to  X^x^a  off  the  pro- 
duction hue. 

The  several  electronic  aircraft  that 
are  now  being  developed  have  been  tak- 
ing out  of  the  basic  four  wings  of  the 
F-111  for  the  Air  Force  because  it  is  such 
a  terrific  plane  and  performs  well  in  the 
electronic  role.  The  Air  Force  schedule 
itself  included  no  planes  to  replace  those 
taken  out  for  electronic  purposes. 

And  by  continuing  the  production  line 
for  another  year  we  provide  both  planes, 
so  they  will  fill  out  the  men  required  for 
four  wings  of  F-111 's. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  point,  as  the 
chairman  has  already  indicated  very 
eloquently,  is  that  this  is  the  only  kind 
of  aircraft  that  can  qualify  as  an  In- 
terim manned  bomber.  The  B-1  has  been 
delayed  for  years.  The  cost  is  estimated 
very  conservatively;  and  if  for  some  rea- 
son the  B-1  should  not  be  approved  by 
Congress  as  a  bomber,  the  FB-111  can 
perform  almost  all  of  the  jobs  that  the 
B-1  can  do.  Therefore,  we  ought  to  keep 
It  going,  at  least  until  we  make  a  deci- 
sion about  the  B-1. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 
Mr.  DICKINSON.   Mr.   Chairman.  I 

thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  Just  Uke  to  add  one  factor  that 
was  not  mentioned  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  on  the  other 
side,  to  put  the  shoe  on  the  other  foot. 
Those  of  us  who  have  some  skepticism, 
some  doubts  as  to  whether  or  not  we  will 
buy  the  B-1  whea  that  time  comes.  If  we. 
In  fact,  allow  the  line  to  be  closed  down 
cm  the  FB-111.  then  we  wlU  have  no 
option;  and  It  does  not  make  any  dif- 


ference what  the  B-1  coats.  If  it  is  $100 
million  i>er  copy,  we  will  have  absolutely 
no  (H>tion.  because  if  this  one  Is  closed 
down,  we  can  never  again  crank  It  up 
to  get  it  back  on  the  Job.  So  this  allows 
us  an  option  when  we  come  to  decide 
whether  or  not  to  buy  the  B-1  and  then 
does  not  put  us  in  a  position  where  we 
have  absolutely  no  choice  at  all. 

Mr.  WHITEHURJBT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WHTTEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
Just  want  to  make  a  comment  on  the 
F-111.  If  anyone  In  this  body  or  in  this 
country  thinks  the  airplane  Is  deficient  In 
what  it  will  do.  It  is  sl^ilflcant  to  me  that 
2  years  ago  when  SALT  I  negotiations 
were  going  on,  this  is  the  one  airplane  In 
our  Inventory  that  the  Russians  wanted 
to  include  in  the  SALT  agreement,  so  we 
know  what  they  think  of  it. 

Mr.  Hl^ERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  has  indicated  in  the  discus- 
sion. In  the  colloquy  and  exchange  of 
thoughts,  again  how  important  It  Is  to 
have  the  essential  weaponry  to  go  to  the 
table  and  talk  about  reduction  In  arms. 
This  we  must  have.  Indeed,  this  is  one  of 
the  reasons  we  cannot  reduce  our  troops 
in  Eiu-ope  at  this  time.  We  want  to  re- 
duce the  troops;  of  course,  we  do,  but  we 
cannot  tell  the  Russians  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  reduce  them  and  have  the  Russians 
say,  "So  you  are  going  to  reduce  the 
troops.  What  can  we  talk  about?" 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one  of  tiie  things 
I  tried  to  point  out  the  other  day.  These 
things  were  fought  in  this  body  and 
fought  bitterly;  and  if  we  had  to  sur- 
vive on  one  of  those  counts,  we  would 
not  have  had  any  SALT  talks  at  all. 

I  repeat  and  reemphaslze  again  that 
the  only  language  the  Russians  know  and 
understand  is  strength.  That  is  the  only 
thing  they  know,  strength,  and  we  must 
have  that  strength  and  that  muscle  if  we 
want  to  survive. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  that  the  com- 
mittee brings  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
today  is  necessary  to  provide  the  weap- 
ons systems,  the  research  and  devel- 
opment and  the  personnel  strengths 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  The  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  has  worked  its  wlU  on 
this  legislation,  making  reductions  of 
more  than  $800  million  and  additions  of 
more  than  $300  million  and  making  sub- 
stantial changes  in  the  Reserve  sind  civil- 
ian personnel  strengths  requested  by  the 
military  departments. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
explained  the  highlights  of  the  bill.  And 
the  leaders  of  our  subcommittees  will  ex- 
plain in  more  detail  some  of  the  speclflc 
actions  on  research  and  development, 
manpower  levels,  and  ship  construction. 
Rather  than  repeating  the  details  of 
the  bill  that  will  be  covered  by  others,  I 
would  like  to  depart  from  tradition  and 
use  my  time  to  discuss  some  of  the  major 
aspects  of  world  conditions  which  make 
such  legislation  necessary.  One  thing 
that  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  Is  the 
basis  on  which  Members  determine  their 
vote  on  this  bill  and  particularly  on  some 
amendments  which  will  be  offered. 


We  Americans  are  people  who  like  to 
feel  that  we  control  our  destiny.  It  Is, 
therefore,  not  surprising  that  some  Mem- 
bers, with  the  best  of  motives,  make  their 
jud^nent  on  the  Defense  budget  on  the 
basis  of  things  we  can  controL 

References  are  made  to  domestic  needs 
and  to  the  desire  to  give  domestic  pro- 
grams priority.  One  of  our  "Dear  Col- 
league" letters  tells  us  that  we  should 
treat  military  authorizations  "In  the 
same  manner  as  other  Government  pro- 
grams." Attempts  are  made  to  set  the 
level  of  authorization  according  to  some 
amounts  that  were  spent  in  the  past  plus 
an  allowance  for  Inflation. 

But  the  simple  fact  is  that  our  defense 
needs,  and  therefore  our  authorization 
requirements,  are  driven  by  factors  that 
we  cannot  controL 

It  is  nice  to  say  that  Defense  spending 
should  be  treated  "In  the  same  manner" 
as  other  Oovemment  programs.  But  it  is 
essentially  a  meaningless  statement.  The 
fact  that  you  could,' in  a  given  year,  re- 
duce spending  on  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment because  of  develc^ments  in  the 
business  community  does  not  mean  that 
you  can  reduce  spending  on  Defense  in  a 
similar  period.  Defense  spending  is  gov- 
erned by  needs  relating  to  the  world  sit- 
xiation  and  the  actions  of  potential  ad- 
versaries and  simply  cannot  be  based  on 
happenings  on  the  domestic  scene. 

One  of  the  letters  that  has  been  sent 
to  Members  of  Congress  In  connection 
with  this  bill  says  that  defense  expendi- 
tures can  be  held  down  because  of  the 
improvement  in  International  relations. 
It  is  a  great  mystery  to  me  how  anyone 
can  look  at  events  of  the  past  year  and 
conclude  that  International  develop- 
ments have  been  so  favorable  as  to  allow 
us  to  reduce  our  commitments  to  na- 
tional defense.  There  has  been.  In  the 
past  year: 

The  October  war  in  the  Middle  East 
where  the  Soviets  showed  how  much  re- 
spect they  have  for  detente; 
The  Soviet  testing  of  MIRV  missiles; 
The  political  instability  of  Western 
European  governments. 

Among  the  major  democracies  of 
Western  Europe,  there  is  virtually  no 
government  left  that  has  been  in  office 
more  than  6  months.  This  demands,  more 
than  ever,  steadfastness  cm  the  part  of 
the  United  States. 

80VIZT  DEVELOP  MKNTS 

The  Soviets  have  been  engaged  in  an 
imprecedented  drive  to  achieve  clear  su- 
periority in  strategic  weapons. 

SALT  I  was  based  upon  a  balsmdng  of 
technological  advantages  of  the  United 
States  and  the  qiiantitative  advantages 
possessed  by  the  Soviet  Union.  SALT  I 
limited  the  nimiber  of  missiles  in  an  at- 
tempt to  stop  the  pace  of  Soviet  deploy- 
ments. In  so  doing,  SALT  I  Institution- 
alized the  numerical  tulvantage  of  the 
Soviets.  We  were  able  to  accept  this  nu- 
merical advantage  because  we  had  a 
clear  technological  advantage  through 
having  the  MIRV  capability  and  greater 
accuracy. 

SALT  I,  however,  while  It  limited  the 
niunber  of  missiles  on  each  side,  did  not 
place  any  limit  on  research  and  develop- 
ment. The  Soviets  thus  have  had  the 
option  to  try  to  catch  op  with  us  tech- 
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nologlcaUy,   though   we   are    prevented 
from  matching  them  numerically. 

If  the  Soviets  truly  look  upon  SALT  I 
as  a  stabilizing  development  and  if  they 
truly  wish  to  lessen  world  tension  and 
slow  down  the  arms  race,  they  should 
curtail  their  strategic  developments. 

The  opposite,  however,  has  heea  true. 
Soviet  development  of  strategic  systems 
has  been  going  forward  at  a  frightening 
rate.  Four  new  ICBM  designs  of  varytag 
sizes  and  characteristics  are  currently 
being  flight-tested  by  the  Soviets.  Of  the 
four,  three  have  now  been  tested  with 
MIRV's.  These  new  systems  inc<n*porate 
improved  guidance  and  reentry  tech- 
niques. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Soviet 
missile  flight  tests  last  summer  was  that 
they  made  use  of  onboard  computers  for 
the  first  time.  This  means  that  they  vrlll 
be  able  to  achieve  greater  accuracy  In 
their  MIRV'd  warheads. 

The  Soviets  thus  are  successfully  devel- 
oping the  capabilities  which  will  allow 
them  to  match  the  technological  advan- 
tages of  the  United  States.  If  they  marry 
these  technological  capabilities  with  the 
considerable  advantage  in  the  number 
and  throw  weight  of  their  missiles,  a 
serious  strategic  Imbalance  will  occur. 

Unless  we  are  prepared  to  offset  these 
gains,  the  Soviets  could,  by  the  decade  of 
the  1980's  be  in  a  position  to  have  an 
overwhelming  strategic  advantage,  an 
advantage  which  could  upset  the  natiu-e 
of  the  world  we  live  in.  It  is  important  to 
remember  the  psychological  effect  of 
such  an  advantage.  Just  by  having  such 
oower.  they  could  greatly  increase  their 
Influence  in  the  world. 

What  SALT  n  negotiations  are  all 
about,  really.  Is  to  prevent  the  marrying 
of  these  newly  acquired  Soviet  techniques 
to  the  existing  Soviet  nuclear  advantage. 
But  if  the  Soviets  do  not  see  that  we  stf« 
prepared  to  coirtlnue  developments  to 
offset  their  technological  advancements, 
there  will  be  no  Incentive  to  them  to  ne- 
gotiate at  SALT  n.  It  is,  therefore,  sim- 
ply absolutely  necessary  that  we  continue 
a  vigorous  research  and  development 
program  and  continue  to  maintain  the 
ability  to  improve  our  weapons  systems 
so  that  we  do  not  lose  ground  to  the 
Soviets. 

SLBM'S  AND   MOBII.X   MISSILES 

The  Soviets  have  also  continued  the 
rapid  modernization  of  Uieir  submarine - 
launched  ballistic  missile  force.  The  SS- 
N-8  missile  aboard  the  Delta-class  sub- 
marine has  a  range  of  4,200  nautical 
miles.  The  SS-N-6  missile  deployed 
aboard  the  Yankee-class  submarine  has 
been  Improved,  and  a  version  of  the  mis- 
sile with  a  multiple-reentry  vehicle  ap- 
pears to  be  reswly  for  deployment. 

One  of  the  four  new  missiles  being  de- 
veloped by  the  Soviets,  the  SS-X-16. 
which  has  a  range  of  over  5,000  nautical 
mUes,  is  b^ng  developed  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  Indicate  the  Soviets  are  con- 
sidering deplojdng  it  as  a  land-based  mo- 
Wle  ICBM.  The  United  States  in  the 
SALT  agreements  stated  imilaterally 
that  deployment  of  a  land-mobile  ICBM 
would  be  Inconsistent  with  strategic  arms 
limitation  objectives.  But  the  U.S.S.R.  did 
not  agree  on  any  objectives  concerning 
mobile  ICBM's.  And  the  treaty  does  not 


prohibit  development  and  testing  of  a 
mobile  system.  The  SS-X-16  could  be  de- 
ployed in  1975. 

THE  CHANCING  BALANCK 

Ten  years  ago  the  United  States  had 
an  advantage  in  delivery  vehicles — ICBM 
launchers,  SLBM  launchers  and  bomb- 
ers— of  over  2,000.  The  U.S.S.R.  has  now 
totally  eliminated  our  lead  and  has  sur- 
passed us  in  delivery  vehicles. 

Ten  years  ago  the  United  States  had 
five  times  the  available  megatonnage  as 
the  U.S.Sil.  The  Soviets  have  long  since 
taken  a  substantial  lead. 

The  only  remaining  quantitative  lead 
of  the  United  States  Is  in  strategic  offen- 
sive warheads  smd  bombers.  The  United 
States  is  expected  to  maintain  this  lead 
through  the  dectide  of  the  1970's;  but 
as  the  U.S.S.R.  develops  its  new  family 
of  ICBM's,  with  their  larger  throw 
weight  and  MIRV's,  it  will  give  the  So- 
viets the  potential  to  overcome  the  last 
remaining  quantitative  missile  lead  of 
the  United  States. 

NO  NEW  V&.  SYSTEMS 

Members  of  the  House  should  be  re- 
minded that  the  bill  before  you  provides 
for  no  new  major  weapons  systems.  The 
strategic  systems  developments  that  are 
carried  forward  by  this  bill — the  Trident 
and  the  B-1 — are  systems  that  have  been 
in  development  for  several  years.  In  the 
case  of  the  B-1  it  has  been  many  years. 
We  are  not  building  new  strategic  mis- 
siles, or  increasing  the  number  of  our 
missiles,  or  digging  new  silos.  We  are 
simply  continuing  a  comparatively  mod- 
est R.  &  D.  effort  on  the  systems  to  make 
sure  of  their  continued  capabilities  in 
the  years  ahead. 

One  of  our  problems  is  that  we  spend 
more  time  studying  and  talking  about 
weapons  systems  than  buildlzig  them. 
The  Soviets  do  not  talk  about  weaixms 
development  much — they  just  build 
weapons. 

We  have  been  debating  about  a  new 
manned  bomber  for  over  10  years.  And 
the  B-1  will  still  not  be  ready  for  several 
years.  The  Soviets,  meanwhile,  have  built 
a  new  bomber,  the  Backfire,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  deployed  this  year.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
told  our  committee  that  when  deployed 
\^ith  refueling  tankers,  the  Backfire 
"constitutes  a  potential  threat  to  the 
continental  United  States ." 

The  B-1  Is  expected  to  be  superior  to 
the  Backfire.  But  the  B-1  is  still  in  de- 
velopment. The  Backfire  is  ready  for  de- 
ployment. 

CONVENTIONAL    WEAPONS 

Surely  it  is  axiomatic  that  In  a  time  of 
nuclear  parity  conventional  capability 
Increases  in  importance. 

Since  there  is  no  way  that  we  could 
match  the  Soviets  or  other  potential  ad- 
versaries In  manpower,  it  is  Important, 
if  our  forces  are  going  to  be  a  deterrent 
to  conventional  conflict,  that  we  have 
weapons  of  the  quantity  and  quality  nec- 
essary to  deter  aggressive  action. 

But  do  not  get  the  impression  that  this 
bill  allows  us  to  develop  conventional 
weapons  at  anywhere  near  the  pace  of 
the  Soviets. 

Last  fall  I  was  privileged  to  be  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  a  subcom- 


mittee that  toured  the  battlefields  of  the 
Middle  East.  Probably  never  before  in 
history  has  a  congressional  sutxxmunit- 
tee  visited  a  battlefield  so  soon  after  the 
conflict.  The  litter  of  war  was  stUl  visible 
in  the  Sinai.  Egypt  was  still  in  a  state  of 
readiness  that  included  blackouts  at 
night  in  Cairo.      *• 

On  one  stretch  of  desert  we  saw  more 
destroyed  tanks  within  a  half-mile  than 
the  United  States  can  produce  in  a  year. 
The  Arab  nations  lost  thousands  of  tanks 
in  that  war.  But  In  a  few  months  after 
the  cease-fire,  the  Russians  had  resup- 
pUed  the  Arabs  to  the  extent  of  virtually 
all  of  their  losses. 

The  niunbers  and  speed  with  which  the 
Soviets  poured  missiles,  tanks  and  other 
weapons  into  the  Middle  East  was  a  de- 
velopment unmatched  In  history. 

We  Itnow  we  can  produce  as  good  or 
better  weapons  than  the  Soviets.  But  we 
cannot  produce  them  in  the  quantities 
the  Soviets  ttim  out.  We  have  only  one 
producer  of  tanks  in  the  United  States. 
We  have  only  one  producer  of  tank  tur- 
rets. 

We  must,  therefore,  keep  our  forces 
supplied  with  modem  weapons.  We  must 
keep  the  quality  of  our  weapons  on  a  par 
with  those  of  the  Soviets. 

So  do  not  be  lulled  by  statistics  about 
economic  considerations.  Whether  you 
like  it  or  not,  it  is  what  happens  in  the 
rest  of  the  world — what  happens  in  Rus- 
sia— that  dictates  how  much  defense  you 
must  provide  for  the  United  States. 

The  bill  before  you  today  is  designed  to 
provide  the  defense  our  country*  needs.  It 
does  no  more.  I  urge  all  Members  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Prick)  . 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chsdrman, 
the  fiscal  year  1975  authorization  request 
for  $9,325,039,000  is  the  largest  amount, 
in  actual  dollars,  ever  requested  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  research,  de- 
velopmei\t,  test,  and  evaluation.  Some 
people — without  probing  any  further — 
would  contend  that  this  spending  levd  is 
excessive  for  Defense  research.  There  are 
many  demands  being  placed  upon  our 
economy  and  this  level  of  Defense  spend- 
ing is  of  grave  concern. 

However,  there  is  even  a  greater  con- 
cern that  must  be  s^ldressed,  that  of  de- 
lineating the  kind  of  R.  &  D.  program 
that  is  essential  for  our  national  defense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  having  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee since  its  organization  in  1947,  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee  for  over  10  years,  I 
can  realize  and  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  research  and  development  to  our 
military  strength  and  national  security. 

Unpleasant  as  a  memory  can  be,  many 
of  us  here  today  can  remember  those 
tragic  days  in  the  history  of  mankind  on 
August  6  and  August  9.  1945,  when  the 
awesome  power  of  technologj'  and  Its 
relationship  to  military  strength  was 
demonstrated.  Since  then,  technological 
advances  have  taken  even  greater 
strlaes.  Developments  such  as  the  high- 
energy  laser,  among  others,  will  make  to- 
morrow's national  security  even  more 
dependent  upon  technology. 
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I  am  not  a  believer  in  legislating  or 
spending  through  fear.  However,  we  most 
face  up  to  the  mrrent  world  situation 
and  gear  out  policymaking  accordingly. 
The  Oovemments  of  Italy,  Britain, 
France.  Canada,  and  West  Germany 
have  all  been  subjected  to  varjing  de- 
grees of  turbulence 

The  status  of  our  naval  fleet  has  fallen 
very  nearly  to  the  cross-over  point — that 
point  where  the  technology  balance  is 
changed  to  our  disadvantage.  The  Mid- 
dle East  conflict,  the  limited  progress  of 
SALT  n  and  other  factors  lead  me  to 
believe  that  while  a  $9  biUlon  research 
budget  may  be  very  high — it  is  a  relative 
bargain — a  cheap  price  to  pay — for  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  belief  does  not  pre- 
clude the  vigilance  required  by  our  com- 
mittee to  insure  the  authorization  of  an 
elTectlve  RX).T.  It  E.  program  at  the  low- 
est possible  cost.  As  the  architects  of  our 
research  program,  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  done  a  credible  Job.  They 
are  not,  and  can  not,  be  expected  to  be 
perfect.  They  have  the  same  Internal 
management  weaknesses  that  are  char- 
acteristic of  any  body  of  this  size.  For 
this,  among  other  reasons,  the  Research 
and  Development  Subcommittee  exam- 
ined over  3,000  Individual  programs  and 
projects  in  the  fiscal  year  1975  authoriza- 
tion request. 

The  programs  were  discussed  at  vary- 
ing lengths  with  Defense  witnesses  dur- 
iixg  the  30  hearings  that  were  held  by 
the  subcommittee.  During  l^e  hearings 
the  committee  assessed  the  requirement 
or  need  for  each  weapon  system  devel- 
opment program,  program  progress,  the 
DQ>artment  of  Defense  course  of  action 
and  the  possibility  of  using  lower  cost 
alternatives. 

The  arguments  ccmcemtng  the  con- 
tinued use  of  the  B-52  or  developing  a 
stretched  version  of  the  FB-111  in  lieu 
of  the  costly  B-1  were  again  thoroughly 
assessed.  Tha  committee  considered  the 
results  of  studies  conducted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  and  others,  and 
used  these  and  other  input  in  the  over- 
all decisl<nimaklng  process.  The  commit- 
tee concluded  that  new  Soviet  advances 
and  developments  preclude  the  use  of  less 
expensive,  less  capable  alternatives  In 
lieu  of  the  B-1,  Trident,  and  several 
major  strategic  tactical  systems  pres- 
ently being  developed. 

The  result  of  the  extensive  hearings 
was  a  3Ji-percent  reduction  In  the  ze- 
queet— a  reduction  of  $323,376,000  from 
the  $9,325,039,000  reqiiest.  ThB  amount 
fM?proved  for  authorization  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  for  RJ3.T.  ft  E.  Is 
$9,001,663,000. 

I  wish  to  enudiaslze,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  rediictlon  was  the  result,  and 
not  the  prescribed  goal.  A  meaniiigful 
RJ5.T.  k  E.  program  necessary  to  Insure 
our  national  defense  was  the  commit- 
tee's objective. 

During  the  c(«nmlttee's  markup  of  this 
bill,  several  amendments  were  offered 
which  would  have  a  significant,  long- 
term  Impact  upon  the  ablll^  of  this  Na- 
tkm  to  underwrite  its  strategy  of  deter- 
rence. The  authors  of  these  amendmei^ 
have  indicated  that  they  would  offer  the 
same  amendments  on  the  House  floor. 


One  of  the  amendments  offered  would 
be  to  delete  the  entire  amoimt  Included 
in  the  bill  for  the  development  of  the 
B-1  bomber.  The  rationale  for  this 
amendment  as  described  in  the  commit- 
tee report  certainly  has  substance:  The 
B-1  program  has  experienced  cost  over- 
runs, schedule  slippage,  and  some  per- 
formance degradation.  What  we  must 
ask  ourselves,  however.  Is — does  this  Na- 
tion need  a  manned  strategic  bomber? 

Today — right  now — the  Soviets  have 
a  manned  strategic  bomber  with  per- 
formance characteristics  that  are  not 
widely  apart  from  those  of  our  planned 
B-1.  Yes,  there  are  two  other  legs  of  the 
triad,  but  are  we  content  to  be  second 
best  on  the  third? 

Beyond  the  thought  of  a  nuclear  con- 
frontation, have  we  forgotten  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  bomber  during  the  South- 
east Asia  conflict? 

As  a  nation  we  are  committed  to  a 
policy  of  non-first  aggression;  however. 
Inevitably  and  unavoidably,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  clairvoyance,  this  Nation  must 
be  prepared  to  fight  almost  every  kind 
of  war  that  could  be  thrust  upon  us.  Un- 
palatable as  it  may  be,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  are  compelled  to  keep  up  with  the 
Joneses — as  long  as  our  potential  enemies 
have  a  strategic  bomber,  so  must  we. 

In  the  committee  report,  my  distin- 
guished and  dedicated  colleague  from 
New  York  has  called  the  B-1  a  "sick  pro- 
gram"— and  that  it  has  been.  But  will 
the  financial  euthanasia  that  puts  it  out 
of  its  misery  make  us.  as  a  nation,  any 
healthier?  I  think  not. 

We  must  admonish  the  Air  Force  and 
take  the  necessary  action  to  insure 
against  subsequent  ineffective  manage- 
ment. Killing  the  B-1  may  be  an  answer 
to  the  problem,  but  It  certainly  is  not  the 
solution. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
think  hard  Emd  long  before  adopting  any 
proposed  amendment.  The  question  that 
must  be  resolved  in  every  Instance  Is — 
will  the  proposed  amendment,  if  adopt- 
ed, compromise  in  any  way  our  ability 
to  deter?  This  is  not  a  rhetorical  ques- 
tion, but  is  the  gut  Issue  which  underlies 
every  amendment. 

I  also  iirge  the  Members  to  exercise 
caution  in  arriving  at  decisions  that  are 
based  solely  on  cost  or  program  slii>page. 

In  my  many  years  with  the  Research 
and  Development  Subcommittee.  I  have 
come  to  realize  that  research  and  de- 
velopment never  has  and  never  will  be 
perfect.  Failure  Is  inherent  In  the  process. 
It  Is  part  of  the  learning  process  that 
leads  to  success.  I  would  like  to  para- 
Idirase  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  in  the  other 
body,  who  described  the  research  and 
development  request  as  the  "most  dUfl- 
colt  part  to  understand  and  examine." 

We  authorize  the  expenditure  of  mil- 
lions— and  in  some  cases — billions  of 
dollars  with  the  expectation  that  the 
technology  will  culminate  in  an  opera- 
tional, deployable,  effective  system.  Then, 
only  in  a  time  of  crisis  do  we  tend  to 
appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the 
House,  I  urge  you  to  consider : 

Whether  deletion  of  funds  for  binary 


chemical  mimlticms  will  help  or  hinder 
the  arms  control  and  disarmament  nego- 
tiation talks;  can  one  bexgain  in  the 
absence  of  bargaining  chips? 

Whether  deferral  or  stretchout  of  the 
Trident  program  will  be  the  final  step 
that  permits  the  Soviets  to  change  the 
balance  of  our  technology  to  our  dls- 
advEmtage; 

Whether  in  light  of  the  current  state 
of  world  affairs,  coupled  with  the 
strength  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations  and 
the  weaknesses  of  our  NATO  allies,  we 
can  call  to  a  halt  our  air  defense  pro- 
grams, such  as  SAM-D; 

Whether  in  light  of  the  limited  progress 
of  SALT  n,  we  can  reduce  the  present 
lead  we  now  hold  in  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense; and 

Whether  this  Nation  is  content  with  a 
20-year-old  bomber  for  the  1980  time 
frame. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell 
on  how  hard  our  committee  worked  on 
the  Defense  request.  We  are  expected  to 
work  hard.  The  point  I  wish  to  make  is 
that  many  hours  df  pondering,  assess- 
ment, and  discussion  went  into  the  deci- 
sionmaking process. 

I  stated  earlier  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  was  not  perfect.  Neither  is  the 
Congress.  We,  too,  are  capable  of  capri- 
cious and  irresponsible  action.  With  this 
awareness,  we  strive  to  avoid  such  action 
and  I  xirge  the  Members  to  share  this 
awareness  here  today. 

I  ask  you  further  to  recall  the  words 
of  President  Kennedy  in  his  inaugural 
address.  He  said: 

We  dare  not  tempt  them  with  we&knees. 
For  only  when  our  arms  are  beyond  doobt 
can  we  be  certain  beyond  doubt  that  they 
will  never  be  deployed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  support  the  RJD.T.  ft  E. 
portion  of  this  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  cm  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  yldd  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Fisbxk)  . 

Mr.  VWHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  address  myself  generally  to  titles  m. 
IV,.  V.  and  VI  of  the  bill.  This  Is  the 
portion  relating  to  manpower  and  train- 
ing. It  was  my  pleasure  to  chair  the  sub- 
committee which  considered  these  sec- 
tions of  the  bill.  We  spent  6  weeks  in 
intensive  hearings  on  this  subject  alone. 
For  1  week  of  the  hearings  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  holding  Joint  hearings  with 
the  Manpower  Subcommittee  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
when  we  reviewed  the  Department  of  De- 
fense request  for  civilian  personnel. 
Various  members  of  the  subcommittee 
will  tell  our  actions  on  the  four  titles  of 
the  blU;  however,  I  want  to  present  Just 
a  brief  overview. 

At  the  outset  let  me  tell  you  what 
our  overall  recommendations  are:  For 
the  active  forces,  we  are  recommending 
the  numbers  which  were  requested  except 
for  the  Air  Force  where  we  recommend 
reducing  the  strength  by  2.810  and  end- 
ing up  with  a  total  active  force  end 
strength  of  2,149,318.  This  Is  a  reduction 
from  that  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1974 
of  40.689. 

For  the  Reserve  forces,  we  made  nu- 
merous changes  from  the  request  and 
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authorized  an  average  Selected  Reserve 
strength  of  946,019.  This  is  22,026  more 
than  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1974.  For 
civilian  manpower,  we  reduced  the  total 
requested  by  15,000,  the  reduction  to  be 
allocated  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  In 
the  training  load  title,  we  changed  it 
in  two  instances  to  refiect  the  change  we 
made  in  the  Reserve  strengths. 

Thus,  we  end  up  with  a  total  military 
force  consisting  of  active  forces  and  Se- 
lected Reserve  forces  of  approximately 
15,737  less  than  were  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1974.  In  the  civilian  personnel  area, 
we  are  recommending  authorization  for 
approximately  1,012,000  as  contrasted 
that  budgeted  for  in  the  fiscal  year  1974 
budget  and  supplemental  of  1,029,000. 
The  total  reduction  then  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  32,753  in  these  three  categories. 

For  the  active  duty  forces  tliis  rep- 
resents an  end  strength  of  2.149,313.  This 
is  40,589  fewer  personnel  than  were  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1974.  To  put  these 
figures  in  perspective  the  recommended 
end  strength  is  538,000  lower  than  the 
strength  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1964, 
a  pre- Vietnam  year;  1,399,000  lower  than 
fiscal  year  1968.  the  peak  of  the  Viet- 
nam war;  and  84,000  lower  than  the  fiscal 
year  1974  strength  requested  in  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress in  January  1973. 

It  is  my  imderstandlng  that  later  on 
this  aftemocm  when  the  bill  is  open  for 
amendments  there  will  be  an  aunendment 
to  reduce  the  size  of  our  Active  Forces  by 
approximately  200,000.  Frankly,  I  can 
find  no  connection  between  these  arbi- 
trary reductions  and  any  alternative 
strategy  for  the  protectlcm  of  this  Na- 
tion. I  do  know,  however,  that  any  re- 
ductions would  seriously  Jeopardize  our 
national  security.  It  is  clear  that  a 
strength  reduction  of  this  magnitude 
would  require  reductions  In  combat  units. 
As  a  preliminary  estimate,  actions  of  the 
following  order  would  have  to  be  taken: 

For  the  Army  you  would  have  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  active  divisions  pro- 
gramed for  fiscal  year  1975  by  2^  divi- 
sions. 

For  the  Navy  we  would  have  to  reduce 
the  number  of  active  combatant  ships 
by  the  equivalent  of  two  carrier  task 
sroups. 

For  the  Marine  Corps  we  would  have 
to  inactivate  five  infantry  battalions  and 
supporting  arms. 

For  the  Air  Force  this  would  require 
elimination  of  additional  strategic  de- 
fensive squadrons  and  many  tactical 
fighter  and  airlift  units. 

We  are  already  short  of  both  airlift 
and  tactical  units  to  meet  many  of  the 
war  contingency  plans  as  determined  bv. 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

I  am  flrmly  convinced  that  the  serv- 
ices have  responded  to  the  will  of  the 
Congress  and  are  making  substantial 
progress  in  reducing  the  fat  and  increas- 
ing the  muscle.  Headqiutrters  are  being 
reduced  and  dimlnated  and  personnel 
are  being  transferred  to  combat  units. 

We  will  have  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1975,  105  fewer  general  officers  than  we 
had  in  1969— or  63  fewer  than  we  had 
In  fiscal  year  1964.  We  plan  to  have  13.8 
PMtent  fewer  colonels  and  Navy  cap- 


tains; 23.5  percent  fewer  lieutenant  colo- 
nels and  commanders;  24.7  percent 
fewer  majors  and  lieutenant  command- 
ers, and  32.1  percent  fewer  captains  or 
Navy  lieutenants  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1975  than  we  had  at  the  end  of  fis- 
cal year  1969. 

By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1975  the  of- 
ficer force  will  have  been  reduced  by 
almost  one-third,  or  about  124,000  of- 
ficers, from  the  Vietnam  peak.  The 
changes  between  fiscal  year  1973  and 
1975  positions  show  their  efforts  to  con- 
trol the  officer  content.  One  out  of  every 
four  military  spaces  eliminated  during 
fiscal  years  1974  and  1975  will  be  an  of- 
ficer space.  In  fiscal  year  1975,  almost 
half  of  the  eliminated  spaces  will  be 
officer  spaces.  The  effect  is  shown  in  the 
trend  of  the  number  of  enlisted  person- 
nel per  officer,  which  rises  from  6  in 
fiscal  year  1973  to  6.3  in  fiscal  year  1975. 
They  are  moving  in  the  right  direction. 
For  instance,  within  the  framework  of 
the  785,000  manpower  authorized  for  the 
Army,  they  are  working  for  a  16  division 
force  by  1980.  This  compares  with  the  13 
division  force  at  the  end  of  this  flscal 
year  and  the  planned  goal  of  14  divisions 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1975. 

For  the  Navy,  the  end  strength  is  the 
lowest  in  29  years  and  I  will  add  that  this 
reduction  occurs  over  a  time  frame  in 
which  the  total  number  of  ships  has  in- 
creased by  four,  including  one  aircraft 
carrier. 

The  strength  we  are  recommending  for 
the  Marine  Corps  is  384  more  people  than 
were  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1974.  This 
represents  a  requirement  for  Increased 
guards  at  our  overseas  embassies. 

We  recommend  an  authorization  for 
the  Air  Force  of  a  total  of  627,121.  This 
is  2,810  personnel  less  than  were  origi- 
nally requested.  It  represents  a  decrease 
of  17.885  less  than  v^ere  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1974.  In  our  opinion,  this  addi- 
tional decrease  is  warranted  because 
testimony  presented  during  our  hearings 
indicate  certain  roles  in  the  strategic  air- 
lift mission  could  be  withdrawn  from  the 
Active  Forces  and  given  to  the  Air  Force 
Reserve,  with  the  resultant  decrease  in 
active  personnel  and  an  annual  overall 
cost  savings  of  approximately  $31  mil- 
lion. 

In  the  area  of  our  Reserve  forces,  I  am 
extremely  concerned  about  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  Pentagon  at  the  present 
time.  For  example,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense ordered  a  structure  cut  of  48,000  in 
the  Army  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
while  simultaneously  ordering  a  study  of 
roles  and  missions  of  the  Reserve  forces 
in  the  total  force  concept.  It  is  our  opin- 
ion that  this  structure  cut  at  this  time 
Is  like  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
The  roles  and  missions  study  should  be 
completed  and  a  Reserve  force  built  to 
supplement  the  wartime  requirements  of 
the  Active  Forces — rattier  than  taking 
arbitrary  cuts  before  the  study  Is  com- 
pleted. 

We  are  extremely  concerned  too  that 
equipment  diversions  to  our  Allies  have 
left  a  severe  shortage  in  the  Reserves  of 
tanks,  tactical  and  airlift  aircraft.  If  we 
are  to  be  a  prime  supplier  of  equipment 
to  our  allies,  we  must  arrange  for  direct 


procurement  of  this  equipment  to  our 
Reserves  so  the  implementation  of  the 
total  force  policy  can  become  a  reality. 

We  rejected  the  request  for  a  lessened 
Reserve  Force  at  the  time  our  active 
Forces  are  being  reduced  and  added  ap- 
proximately 54,000  to  the  Reserve  forces. 
It  must  be  pointed  out,  however,  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower 
and  Reserve  Affairs  in  a  second  appear- 
ance before  our  committee  adjusted  the 
figures  upwEU"d  by  approximately  40,000, 
claiming  the  DQ)artment  of  Defense  had 
grossly  underestimated  recruiting  capa- 
bility in  the  Reserves. 

Frankly,  we  do  not  want  one  more  per- 
son in  the  Reserve  structure  than  Is  re- 
quired for  mission  accomplishment,  but 
we  strongly  urge  a  Selected  Reserve  Force 
of  sufficient  strength  to  meet  the  require- 
ments imposed  upon  them  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  cuts  proposed  will 
not  allow  this. 

In  my  opinion,  with  friendly  Allied 
governments  falling  from  public  favor, 
this  is  no  time  for  us  to  weaken  our  de- 
fense structure. 

Insofar  as  civilian  personnel  is  con- 
cerned, it  was  a  real  pleasure  working 
with  my  good  friend  and  colleague,  Davs 
HsHsxssoH,  who  Is  chairman  of  the  Man- 
power Subcommittee  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  and  the 
members  and  staff  of  that  subcommittee. 
As  I  said  earlier,  we  reduced  the  DOD 
request  for  civilian  personnel  by  15,000 
from  that  which  was  requested.  By  this 
action  alone,  we  are  effecting  a  cost  sav- 
ings of  i^proxlmately  $185,000,000.  We 
are  flrmly  convinced  that  these  reduc- 
tions win  not  affect  readiness  or  curtail 
the  ongoing  civillanlzation  program.  A 
more  detailed  statement  will  be  present- 
ed later. 

The  training  loads  in  this  bUI  have 
been  increased  slightly  to  provide  for 
nonprlor  SMScessions  in  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserves  and  the  Army  Reserves  where 
we  added  to  the  requested  strengths. 

Frankly,  both  in  the  areas  of  civilian 
personnel  and  training  loads.  I  personal- 
ly am  not  convinced  that  they  could  not 
be  better  controlled  by  budgetary  proc- 
esses rather  than  establishing  ceilings. 
However,  by  establishing  such  strengths 
through  legislation  we  are  able  to  have 
the  legislative  vehicle  on  which  to  an- 
nually review  the  total  DOD  request  for 
manpower  and  training  requirements. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  completes  my  gen- 
eral overview  of  titles  in,  IV,  V,  and 
VI  of  this  bill. 

I  urge  the  support  of  every  Member  of 
this  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
additional    minutes   to   the   gentleman 

from  Texas. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  the  excellent  manner  In  which  he  has 
carried  on  the  review  of  manpower  per- 
sonnel levels,  both  during  the  current 
session  and  previous  sessions  of  Congress. 
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I  think  you  did  a  very,  very  good  Job 
for  the  Air  National  Ouard  and  for  the 
reserve  forces  all  over  the  United  States. 
I  think  the  actions  of  your  subcommittee 
are  going  to  result  in  economies  in  mili- 
tary manpower  costs,  and  on  behalf  of 
those  of  us  in  the  West,  I  thank  ttie 
gentleman  very  much  for  his  service. 

Of  course,  obviously  the  gentleman 
will  be  retiring  at  the  end  of  this  term. 
and  we  want  to  thank  him  for  the  good 
work  that  he  has  done  on  the  House 
Armed  Servlees  Committee.  I  think  It  has 
inured  to  the  benefit  of  our  defense 
posture.  

Mr.  WISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much.  He  favored  us 
with  his  presence  a  time  or  two  and  con- 
tributed to  our  hearings.  We  appreciated 
that.  He  was  very  knowledgeable  and 
very  helpful. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Bfr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 

(Mr.  DiCKINSOH)  . 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  be  able  to  rise  in  support 
of  HJl.  14592,  the  bill  under  discussion. 

As  the  ranking  member  of  our  Sab- 
commlttee  on  Manpower,  I  want  to  echo 
the  statements  made  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  Honorable  O.  C.  FamtR,  of  Texas, 
who  preceded  me  here  in  the  well. 

At  this  point  I  would  also  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  his  excellent  leadership  during 
the  years  he  headed  this  subcommittee. 
I  tun  sure  all  of  the  Members  know  that 
this  will  be  the  last  time  he  will  bring 
the  manpower  portion  of  the  yearly  De- 
fense Department  authorization  request 
to  the  floor,  as  he  is  retiring  at  the  end 
of  this  Congress.  The  gentleman  has  been 
a  real  stalwart  for  the  defense  of  this 
Nation:  one  whom  we  can  lean  on;  one 
whom  we  can  depend  on.  And  I  know 
that  as  he  retires  he  retires  with  the 
thanks  of  all  of  us  who  are  interested 
in  a  strong  America. 

I  do  not  want  to  repeat  what  he  has 
said  about  the  bill  or  what  others  will 
say;  therefore.  I  am  going  to  confine  my 
reoiarks  to  certain  ancillary  suggestions 
which  directly  relate  to  manpower  in  the 
armed  services  and  anticipated  amend- 
ments. 

First,  let  me  say  we  will  commence 
holding  hearings  on  the  bill  to  admit 
women  to  the  academies  on  May  29.  I 
call  this  to  your  attention  because  that 
is  the  time  to  raise  this  issue,  not  during 
the  discussion  of  this  particular  bill.  This 
is  a  matt«r  that  is  of  vital  Interest  to 
many  of  you  but  it  is  also  a  complex 
issue  and  one  which  should  be  thoroughly 
explored.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  House 
will  not  take  precipitous  action  on  the 
bill  In  this  area  when  we  vote  tomorrow. 

The  second  area  relates  to  the  num- 
bers of  colonels  and  lieutenant  colonels 
or  their  Navy  equivalents  in  the  armed 
services.  We  have  a  bill  proposed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  which  would  per- 
mit selective  elimination  from  the  armed 
services  of  certain  colonels  and  lieuten- 
ant colonels  who  have  been  passed  over 
for  promotion  but  have  a  right  under  the 
current  tenure  laws  to  remain  in  the 
service  for  28  to  30  years.  Plans  are  being 


made  to  hold  hearings  on  this  subject 
prior  to  the  completion  of  tills  Congress. 
This  bill  is  H.R.  1113  which  would  amend 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  author- 
ize the  selective  continuation  of  certain 
regular  commissioned  officers  on  the  Ac- 
tive list  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Cori», 
smd  Air  Force  upcm  the  recommendation 
of  a  selection  board  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Third,  in  order  to  eliminate  certain 
junior  reg\ilar  officers  in  the  services,  we 
also  plan  to  hold  hearings  on  HJl.  11745 
which  would  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  the  commissioned 
officer  of  the  Army  in  regular  grsides  be- 
low major  may  be  involuntarily  dis- 
charged to  coincide  with  a  reduction  In 
force.  This  would  help  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  eliminate  one  officer  for 
every  enlisted  man  during  fiscal  year 
1975. 1  think  we  would  have  swicomplished 
these  actions  prior  to  bringing  this  bill 
to  the  floor  had  time  permitted  but, 
frankly,  the  nearly  3  months  of  hearings 
held  on  this  particular  bill  by  both  the 
full  committee  and  subcommittees  meet- 
ing simultaneously  have  precluded  our 
acting  on  these  bills  prior  to  now. 

The  reason  I  mention  our  future  plans 
is  to  alert  you  of  the  actions  we  are  about 
to  take,  and  I  hope  you  will  give  us  the 
consideration  of  letting  full  scale  hear- 
ings be  held  on  this  matter  rather  than 
taking  quick  action  on  the  floor  tomor- 
row when  the  bill  is  open  for  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion,  the  serv- 
ices are  moving  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  Congress  desires  them  to  move,  and 
with  your  cooperation  by  permitting 
hearings  on  these  vital  subjects,  we  may 
be  able  during  the  remainder  of  this  ses- 
sion to  bring  you  the  bills  after  they  have 
been  given  careful  consideration  by  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee.  To- 
day, however.  I  urge  you  to  support  the 
thoughfiil  committee  action  that  has 
been  taken  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  MONTGOBCZRY) . 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  tsdk  to 
the  Members  briefly  about  one  section  of 
the  bUl. 

I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  14592,  and  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  I  will  limit  my 
remarks  to  title  IV,  which  deals  with  the 
reserve  forces. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  my 
chsdrman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Fishxr),  for 
the  time  and  the  patience  that  he  has 
shown  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
in  working  on  this  section.  I  think  we 
have  come  up  with  a  very,  very  strong 
section,  as  far  as  the  Reserve  Forces  are 
concerned.  We  spent  21  full  days  in  the 
subcommittee  working  on  title  IV.  This 
is  the  longest  time  our  subcommittee  has 
ever  spent  working  on  the  manpower  sec- 
tion of  the  bill.  Most  of  the  time  or  at 
least  a  good  deal  of  the  time  was  put  into 
the  portions  relating  to  the  National 
Guard  and  the  Reserve  Forces. 


I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
come  up  with  a  very,  very  strong  section, 
as  far  as  the  National  Guard  and  the  Re- 
serves Is  concerned.  For  the  first  time  In 
my  memory  since  I  have  been  on  this 
committee,  we  have  raised  the  overall 
strengths  of  the  Reserve  Forces  of  this 
country  not  reduced  them  sis  recom- 
mended by  the  Defense  Department. 

Really  this  Is  a  good  "buy"  for  the 
taxpsiyers  of  this  country.  It  was  cer- 
tainly proved  in  Israel  that  the  Reserve 
Forces  are  a  good  buy.  We  can  put  a  man 
with  a  rifle  in  the  National  Guard,  and 
that  m&n  will  cost  us  one-eighth,  as  far 
as  cost  to  the  taxpayer  Is  concerned,  of 
what  It  would  cost  to  have  a  regulsu-  in- 
fantrsrman  carrying  a  rifle  In  the  Regu- 
lar Forces.  He  might  not  be  as  good  at 
flrst  as  the  Regular,  but  time  and  equip- 
ment will  bring  him  up  to  the  standards 
of  the  Reg;ilars. 

So  the  Reserve  and  Naticmal  Guard  are 
good  buys.  As  we  move  into  a  period  of 
high  expenses  it  will  pay  to  rely  more 
and  more  on  these  Reserve  forces.  We 
have  done  this  and  have  increased  the 
strengths  despite  what  the  Department 
of  Defense  wanted  us  to  do.  Thanks  to 
our  subcommittee  chairman,  Mr.  Fishbr, 
we  have  added  new  aircraft  which  will 
go  to  the  Reserve  and  the  Air  National 
Guard.  This  aircraft  consists  of  A-7's. 
This  is  the  first  time  in  a  long,  long  time 
in  a  procurement  bill  that  a  reserve  force 
has  been  given  a  new  type  of  aircraft. 
We  believe  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

If  we  want  to  get  efficiency  out  of  the 
Guard  and  the  Reserves,  we  will  have  to 
give  them  good  equipment,  and,  as  I  said, 
this  is  a  step  forward.  The  Army  Guard 
and  the  Reserve  need  new  tanks  and 
modem  tanks  so  that  they  can  also  u]}- 
date  Army  tndnlng  as  we  improve  the 
Air  Guard  and  the  Air  Reserve. 

As  far  as  the  Air  Guard  were  concern- 
ed, we  were  requested  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  cut  14  Air  Guard  squswirors 
out  of  the  T.O.  and  E.  of  the  Air  Guard. 
We  found  out  that  these  units  were  ef- 
ficient and  could  be  put  on  active  dut,y 
in  24  hours.  They  had  better  skilled  me- 
chanics than  some  of  the  regular  Air 
Force  had — 4,500  trained  Guardsmen 
would  have  to  find  other  units  to  train 
with,  so  we  locked  them  in  with  It  so  the 
regulars  could  not  do  away  with  these 
14  aJr  sciuadrons.  Therefore  there  will 
now  be  be  91  squadrons  in  the  bill.  This 
Is  a  good  move,  our  subcommittee 
thought. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  would  like  to  say  at 
this  point  the  gentleman  in  the  well  has 
been  a  real  sparkplug  on  the  committee 
in  achieving  the  goal  he  Just  described 
of  the  new  revitalized  A-7  mission  for  the 
Air  Guard  and,  of  course,  maintaining  at 
least  91  units  around  the  coimtry.  This 
is  a  real  economy,  and  It  also  saves  the 
existing  capabiUty. 

I  wonder  If  there  has  been  any  indica- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Air  Force  that 
they  will  carry  thi  ough  and  if  the  recom- 
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mendatlons  of  the  committee  are  ap- 
proved on  the  House  fioor  smd  in  con- 
ference, will  the  Air  Force  carry  through 
and  cooperate  and  give  this  new  mission 
to  the  Air  Guard? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  certainly  hope 
so.  It  is  in  the  law.  It  is  in  the  report  and 
in  the  debate  today.  If  they  obey  the 
law  and  have  any  respect  for  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  the  laws 
of  the  land,  they  will  have  to  carry  out 
this  mandate. 

Also  the  Air  Reserve  squadrons  will  be 
moved  onto  certain  Air  Force  bases  and 
participate  with  the  regulars  in  flying 
the  141  transport  plane.  It  will  share 
the  plane  with  the  regular  Air  Force. 
This  Is  another  step  forward  in  getting 
the  Reserves  into  the  total  concept 
picture.  

Mr.  LEGGETT.  The  committee  sdso 
recommended  that  the  Guard  give  addi- 
tional 130  capability.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  That  is  correct. 
My  time  Is  running  out,  but  I  would  like 
to  include  the  following  remarks  which 
emphasize  my  very  strong  support  of  the 
Reserve  components. 

I  am  extremely  delighted  with  the  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee in  cormectlon  with  the  Reserves 
this  year.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  totally 
dismayed  by  actions  currently  on-going 
in  the  Pentagon  which  would  result  In 
reducing  the  Reserve  structure  and  less- 
ening the  effectiveness  of  our  Reserve 
forces.  This,  to  me.  Is  appalling. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  inconsistency 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  in  the 
area  of  the  Reserve  program.  Earlier  this 
year  the  Secretary  of  Defense  proposed 
EA  arbitrary  strength  cut  of  48,000 
structure  spaces  in  the  Army  National 
Ouard  and  Army  Reserve,  with  no  clear 
conception  of  what  units,  or  types  of 
units,  were  to  be  eliminated.  Simulta- 
neotisly,  with  ordering  this  structure  cut, 
he  ordered  a  study  of  the  roles  and  mis- 
sions which  should  be  assigned  to  the 
Guard  and  Reserve  within  the  total  force 
concept.  Others  have  spoken  to  you  about 
this  apparent  Inconsistency,  so  I  will  not 
dwell  on  it. 

But  a  second  Inconsistency  exists.  For 
the  Active  Forces,  manpower  requests 
are  based  on  requirements.  In  the  Re- 
serves, however,  the  requests  were  built 
upon  projections  of  recruiting  capabil- 
ity— and,  as  admitted  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpxjwer  and 
Reserve  Affairs,  these  projections  now 
prove  to  be  completely  erroneous.  So,  he 
revised  the  figures  upward  by  some 
30,000.  In  most  instances  we  accepted  4iis 
revised  figures,  and  I  will  discuss  our 
deviations  from  those  flgures  in  a  mo- 
ment. It  appears  to  us,  however,  that 
manpower  requests  for  both  Active  and 
Reserve  Forces  should  be  b«wed  on  the 
same  premise — and  by  that  I  mean  re- 
quirements to  fulfill  mission  responsi- 
bUities. 

Still,  an  equally  important  inconsist- 
ency exists  In  Pentagon  statements  and 
Pentagon  action  on  the  Reserves  and 
that  Is  In  the  area  of  equipping  the 
Ouard  and  Reserve  Forces.  If  the  Re- 
serve Forces  are  to  become  an  Important 
segment  of  our  total  force  policy,  they 
must  be  provided  equipment  equal  to 


that  of  the  Active  Forces  or  the  concept 
of  the  total  force  policy  Is  a  mere 
deception. 

I  refer  specifically  to  two  areas  of 
equipment — tanks  and  planes  particu- 
larly. While  the  information  on  the  ade- 
quacy of  tanks  in  our  Reserve  Force  is 
a  classified  matter,  I  can  assure  you  that 
less  than  one-fourth  of  our  tanks  are  in 
a  usable  condition.  We  must  find  ways 
to  correct  that  condition.  The  airplanes 
assigned  to  our  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  Forces  are  becoming  so  obsolete 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  looking 
into  the  possibility  of  phasing  out  some 
flying  units  merely  because  of  the  obso- 
lescence of  the  equipment.  As  you  know, 
we  have  included  in  this  bill  24  A7-D 
for  direct  entry  into  the  Air  National 
Guard.  This  should  be  an  indication  of 
congressional  intention  that  actions 
must  be  undertaken  to  make  the  Guard 
and  Reserve  Forces  a  realistic  portion  of 
our  defense  forces. 

In  the  Army  Reserve  we  had  testimony 
that  the  structure  strength  for  the  Army 
Reserves  is  presently  established  at  276,- 
000.  Using  the  93  percent  maiming  figure, 
a  figure  which  has  been  used  over  the 
past  several  years,  this  would  resiilt  in  a 
desired  strength  of  260,000.  On-going 
studies  within  the  Army  Indicate  that  re- 
vised missions  which  will  be  assigned  will 
increase  the  structure  by  25,000  spaces. 
While  we  did  not  want  to  authorize  a 
flgure  that  would  be  unattainable,  we 
did  feel  that  we  should  maintain  the 
Army  Reserve  strength  at  a  225,000  level, 
and  to  use  that  flgure  to  build  up  to  a  re- 
quired strength  of  260,000  as  required. 

In  the  Naval  Reserve,  where  the  re- 
quest was  made  for  108,000,  we  Increased 
the  strength  to  117,000.  We  did  so  be- 
cause the  reductions  requested  were 
made  solely  for  budgetary  purposes  and 
not  because  of  lessened  military  missions. 

We  rejected  the  Idea,  too,  that  we 
should  do  away  with  all  of  the  civil  af- 
fairs imlts  In  category  A  status;  that  Is, 
48  drills  per  year  and  a  2-week  summer 
training  program.  TTie  Secretary  of  De- 
fense would  have  transferred  the  7,000 
persons  in  civil  affairs  units  to  category 
D  status  which  would  provide  only  2 
weeks  of  sxmimer  training.  We  agree  with 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  53  civil  af- 
fairs imlts  are  probably  excessive  to  our 
present-day  requirements.  But  to  elim- 
inate all  such  units  would,  in  our  opin- 
ion, be  wrong  because  many  people  be- 
lieve that,  if  we  ever  have  another  wsu-, 
it  will  be  a  short  one,  and  there  wlU  not 
be  time  to  assemble  and  train  people  to 
run  the  governments  which  we  would 
have  to  run  in  case  of  victory.  We  rec- 
ommend retention  of  at  least  half  of  the 
units  and  half  of  the  personnel  in  cate- 
gory A  statxis.  ' 

Another  concern  that  I  have  with  the 
present-day  policy  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  is  to  transfer  certain  aviators  in 
the  Naval  Reserve  from  category  A  to 
category  B  status,  thus  reducing  the 
number  of  drills  from  48  to  24  yearly. 
When  we  have  done  this  in  Uie  past,  ex- 
perience hjis  shown  us  that  we  lose  ap- 
proximately half  of  these  highly  skilled 
personnel  which  are  so  expensive  to  train. 

Now,  let  me  come  to  the  hardest  part 
of  our  decision  Insofar  as  it  pertains  to 


the  Reserves  this  year.  I  refer  spedflcally 
to  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  made  a 
decision  to  phase  out  15  of  the  92  flying 
units  in  the  Air  National  Guard  in  fiscal 
year  1974,  1975,  and  1976.  These  Guard 
units  had  as  their  principal  mission  the 
air  defense  of  the  United  States.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  reasons  that  the 
United  States  cannot  afford  to  maintain 
slgniflctint  air  defense  forces  to  defend 
against  strategic  bombers  when  the 
thrust  is  dominated  by  large  nimibers  of 
strategic  missiles.  DTirlng  extensive  testi- 
mony we  could  flnd  no  evidence  that  the 
Russian  bomber  threat  had  been  reduced. 
And  thus,  it  was  not  a  change  in  the 
threat;  it  was  Just  a  change  In  the 
decision  as  to  how  to  respond  to  the 
threat.  We  were  given  assurances  that,  by 
the  deactivation  of  these  flying  units,  the 
United  States  would  not  have  the  ability 
to  Insure  that  foreign  bombers  could  fly 
over  U.S.  airspace  imlmi>eded. 

We  are  recommending  a  provision  in 
this  bill  which  puts  a  floor  on  the  number 
of  flying  imits  in  the  Air  National  Ouard 
at  91.  Currently,  there  are  92  such  imlts, 
2  of  which  are  collocated  at  Van  Nuys, 
Calif.,  which  will  be  consolidated  before 
June  30  of  this  year.  This  will  cause  no 
reduction  in  the  number  of  aircraft  but 
will  eliminate  a  headquarters. 

We  agree  with  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  when  he  stated: 

We  are  concerned  over  the  loos  of  the 
affected  Air  Guard  Units.  We  are  concerned 
over  the  abrupt  loea  of  11,726  Mgbly-sklUed. 
weU-tralned  Guardsmen  which  will  affect  the 
morale  In  other  unlta  and  have  a  sever* 
Impact  on  recruiting  potential.  .  .  . 

A  significant  delay  In  Reserve  Force 
modernization  has  been  created  by  a  alow- 
down  in  F-16  and  A-10  procurement  for  the 
active  force.  This  slowdown  causes  the  re- 
tention of  F-4  and  A-7  alrcmft  In  the  active 
force  longer  than  prevloiuay  in-ogrammad. 
thereby  slowing  down  the  transfer  of  theee 
assets  to  the  Reserve  Forces  causing  reten- 
tion of  F-lOO  aircraft.  Requirements  to  pro- 
vide C-130  and  A-37  aircraft  to  the  Republlo 
of  South  Vietnam  have  also  contributed  to 
the  slowdown  of  re-equlpplng  Reserve  Fotm 
units. 

■nie  Air  Force  has  subatantlal  shortage  of 
tactical  units  Including  Reserve  \mlts  to 
satisfy  requirements  established  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  to  meet  wartime  require- 
ments, for  example,  fighter  attack  and  airlift. 
In  f>nftH»iing  the  fiscal  year  1975  Program 
and  Budget  we  were  unable  to  flnd  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  meet  all  of  the  foregoing  as 
well  as  other  priority  force  requirements. 

The  Air  Force  can  retain  the  14  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  units  and  provide  Interim 
equipment  for  them  largely  by  redistribution 
of  aircraft  from  other  Air  National  Guard 
units  not  deactivating.  In  other  words,  spread 
what  we  have  a  little  thinner.  We  have  not 
budgeted  the  military  personnel,  operations 
and  maintenance  and  other  funds  required 
for  the  retention  of  theee  units. 

The  beet  solution  to  the  equlpable  needs 
of  these  units  can  be  found  in  a  combination 
of  additional  A-7  and  C-130  prociirement 
and  an  acceleration  In  the  procurement  of 
the  F-16  and  A-10  so  that  F-4  and  A-7  air- 
craft can  be  released  earlier  from  the  active 
force. 

Frankly,  the  Reserve  Forces  are  our 
Nation's  best  defense  bargain  In  terms  of 
cost.  This  does  not  mean  we  want  to 
transfer  all  missions  to  the  Reserves. 
But  where  they  have  adequate  capability 
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to  perform  at  a  cheaper  cost  than  the 
Active  Forces,  then  serloiis  consideration 
must  be  given  to  letting  the  Reserve 
Forces  perform  the  mission. 

We  are  not  attempting  to  design  the 
roles  and  missions  of  the  Active  or  the 
Reserve  Forces.  Obviously  that  Is  the  job 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  but  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  Is  at  least  preserve 
the  status  quo  until  they  have  made  that 
determination.  And.  we  are  attempting 
to  try  and  find  the  most  effective  means 
of  protecting  our  Nation  at  the  cheajjest 
possible  cost. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members,  a  com- 
pleted study  on  the  roles  and  missions  of 
the  Reserve  and  National  Guard  will  be 
ready  In  August  of  this  year.  And.  I  think 
It  would  be  self-destructive  at  this  time 
to  provide  only  that  wtilch  was  originally 
requested  in  the  bill.  I  would  caH  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  bill  we  au- 
thorized last  year  was  for  66.000  less  re- 
servists than  was  authorized  In  fiscal 
year  1973.  And  the  bill  that  Is  before  you 
today  still  represents  20,000  less  than 
were  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1973. 
With  a  reduction  In  both  our  Active  and 
Reserve  Forces  during  this  time  frame,  I 
feel  we  have  reached  the  bare  minimum 
to  insure  the  defense  of  the  United 
States. 

I  urge  your  support  of  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  May  I  have  1  ad- 
ditional minute? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  am  sorry.  The  time  has 
been  allocated. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thought  I  could 
get  more  than  5  minutes  to  talk  about 
a  very  important  subject  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BtBERT.  I  am  sorry,  but  the  gen- 
tleman from  Callfomla  used  up  your 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  15  minutes  to 
tn'i  gentleman  from  Florida  fMr   Ben- 

KETT) . 

Mr.  BENNETT.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  had  some  line  of  thought  he 
wanted  to  complete  at  this  point.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding  to  me. 

I  wanted  to  point  out  something  which 
Is  very  important  in  the  report,  namely 
that  there  has  been  a  letter  circulated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  ordering  the 
Army  Guard  and  the  Army  Reserve  to 
give  a  report  back  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  on  a  structural  cut  of  48  000 
personnel  In  the  Army  Guard  and  In 'the 
Army  Reserve. 

«i?ix®^*'  A^  Secretary  of  Defense 
would  be  getting  around  the  strength 
levels  that  we  set  up.  and  wouli  be  reduc- 
ing the  National  Guard  units  In  smaU 
towns  and  the  Army  Reserve  units  in 
small  towns  across  the  country 

P,S,H*^Un^''"^f5  *^^  gentleman  from 
Florida  win  permit  me  to  conclude,  and 

ow^i^^,*^^*'  gentleman  giving  me  this 
additional  time— in  the  report  It  In- 
structs the  Secretary  of  Defense— and 
this  18  not  In  the  bill,  but  It  is  in  the  re- 
port—that before  he  makes  any  struc- 
tural cuts  In  the  Army  National  Guard. 
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or  Reserve,  that  he  would  come  back 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  would  tell  us  what  he  was  going 
to  do,  and  then  we  could  take  a  look  at 
It  and  decide  whether  we  would  accept  It 
or  not.  We  are  not  telling  him  what  imlts 
we  need  to  have  a  strong  National  Guard 
and  a  strong  Reserve,  but  we  are  saying 
that  If  he  wants  to  make  a  cut.  then  he 
shovUd  come  back  to  the  House  and  tell 


us. 

Again  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  H.R.  14592. 

The  Seapower  Subconmilttee  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  in  connection  with  the 
Navy  shipbuilding  and  conversion  pro- 
gram, both  last  year  and  this  year.  We 
are  gravely  concerned  about  the  state  of 
our  Navy. 

A  decision  was  made  some  years  ago  to 
use  the  operating  funds  saved  by  the  re- 
tirement of  over-aged  ships  to  buy  new 
ships.  Since  1970  our  fleet  has  been  re- 
duced by  47  percent  down  to  a  mere  508 
ships.  This  means  that  the  United  States 
has  fewer  total  ships  of  all  kinds  in  its 
fleet  than  the  Soviet  has  major  combat- 
ant ships.  The  Soviets,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  continued  building  a  new,  modem, 
surface  and  submarine  fleet.  Their  mo- 
mentum has  not  slackened.  The  result  is 
that  this  year  has  been  described  to  our 
committee,  by  both  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
as  ttie  year  of  our  greatest  Jeopardy  and 
peril. 

This  Is  the  year  in  which  we  will  begin 
to  build  the  numbers  of  ships  claimed  by 
the  Navy  to  be  needed  to  provide  a  top 
notch  fleet.  The  situation  Is  so  drastic 
that  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  in  a 
recent  press  Interview,  publicly  said  for 
the  first  time  that — 

Th«  United  States  has  lost  to  the  Soviet 
Union  Its  ability  to  control  the  world's  sea 
lanes. 


It  was  primarily  for  this  reason  that 
our  committee  has  recommended  almost 
the  enth^  shipbuilding  program  re- 
quested this  year  by  the  President.  The 
Armed  Services  Committee,  over  12 
years  ago,  was  In  the  fore  telling  the 
Navy  and  the  country  that  we  urgently 
needed  to  build  new  ships  because  the 
large  number  of  ships  constructed  during 
World  War  H— and  still  relied  upon— 
presented  us  with  a  monumental  tragedy 
through  block  obsolescence.  We  need  new 
ships  and  we  need  them  now  desperately. 

The  only  ships  which  we  removed  from 
the  administration's  budget  were  2  patrol 
gunboats  and  45  craft  which  are  planned 
for  transfer  to  South  Vietnam.  We  be- 
lieved that  the  proper  way  to  provide  for 
these  ships  was  through  the  military  as- 
sistance program — not  through  the 
Navy's  shipbuilding  and  conversion  pro- 
gram. Even  with  this  cut.  the  Navy's 
shipbuilding  program  Is  about  $3.5  billion 
tills  year. 

•This  must  be  considered  along  with  the 
testimony  we  have  received  in  earlier 
years,  from  both  Admiral  Moorer— as 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs— and  Ad- 
miral Zumwalt — as  Chief  of  Navy  Opera- 


tions, that  the  Navy  really  needs  an  an- 
nual $4  to  $5  billion  shipbuilding  budget 
for  several  years  in  succession  In  order 
to  build  tip  over  the  block  obsolescence 
himip. 

There  is  one  main  addition  to  this 
year's  authorization  bill  which  I  wish  to 
emphasize:  "The  new  provisions  in  this 
bill  for  a  Nuclear  Navy. 

The  Armed  Services  CcHnmlttee  added 
to  this  bilj,  a  new  title,  title  vni,  which 
would  require  that  all  new  frontline 
c(xnbatant  ships  be  nuclear  powered.  It 
defines  those  ships  as  all  submarines— 

both  missile  and  attack  submarines 

and  all  the  major  combatant  ships  In  an 
attack  carrier  task  group— which  In- 
cludes the  carrier  and  Its  escorts  and  any 
other  ships  running  with  the  group— 
and,  last,  all  ships  with  Independent  mis- 
sions dependent  on  unlimited  high-speed 
endurance  for  military  value. 

You  will  noUce  that  there  is  no  arbi- 
trary weight  limit  set  forth  In  this  defi- 
nition like  there  used  to  be  In  Navy 
statements.  Ilils  Is  because  there  are 
some  ships  which  may  be  larger  than  the 
limit  which  should  not  be  Included  for 
they  do  not  have  the  main  strike  char- 
acteristic. Nuclear  propulsion  is  not 
needed  for  them.  I  am  referring  to  the 
sea  control  ships  and  the  amphibious  at- 
tack ships.  They  are  not  part  of  the 
naval  strike  force,  but  are  there  to  keep 
the  sea  lanes  open. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  ships 
which  might  be  less  In  weight  than  an 
arbitrary  limit  which  should  be  included 
for  nuclear  propulsion,  such  as  the  new 
guided  missile  destroyer  which  Is  pres- 
ently being  discussed  and  which  will 
carry  the  main  naval  armament  for  the 
future,  the  Aegis  missile  system.  It  will 
be  the  main  surface  escort  for  the  car- 
riers. It  must  be  nuclear  In  order  to  keep 
up  with  the  nuclear  task  group. 

You  might  ask  why  this  new  title  vm 
is  necessary  at  this  time — after  all.  Con- 
gress last  year  fully  funded  the  Carl  Vin- 
son, CVN-70.  the  third  of  the  Nimltz 
class  aircraft  carriers.  "This  year  we  are 
recommending  the  funding  of  two  nu- 
clear-powered Trident  ballistic  missile 
submarines,  three  nuclear-powered  at- 
tack submarines  of  the  SSN  688  class, 
and  one  nuclear  frigate,  the  DLGN  41— 
and  we  are  providing  long  leadtime  funds 
for  DLGN  42.  In  this  year's  program,  the 
nuclear  powered  program  is  doing  very 
well. 

However,  we  found  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  ordered  the  Navy  to 
study  a  carrier  costing  $550  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  1978  budget;  we  also  find 
no  more  nuclear  frigates  In  the  years 
planned  ahead;  we  hear  authoritative 
talk  about  studies  for  a  diesel-powered 
submarine  class;  and  we  have  heard  defi- 
nitely about  the  guided  missile  destroyer 
plans — most  of  which  will  be  convention- 
ally powered. 

•The  Armed  Services  Committee  can- 
not believe  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Is  still  trying  to  turn  the  clock 
back  and  to  avoid  nuclear  power.  It  took 
the  Congress  to  Include  the  reactors  for 
the  first  nuclear-powered  submarines  In 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  budget — 
to  start  the  nuclear  navy.  The  NautUus 
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and  the  Sea  Wolf  would  have  been  dlesel 
unless  the  Congress  acted.  Even  after 
that.  It  to<A  continuous  congresElonal 
pressure  to  keep  the  attack  submarine 
program  going.  At  one  point  the  systems 
analysts  In  the  Departaient  of  Defense 
said  that  they  wanted  to  stop  the  attack 
submarine  fleet  at  69— but  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  was  able  to  override 
that  decision  and  had  the  new  fast 
submarine  programs — the  SSN  688 's — 
started. 

The  Congress  had  to  exert  pressure  to 
get  the  new  quiet  submarine  built  when 
the  systems  analysts  tried  to  stop  it.  It 
took  congressional  decision  to  start  th* 
ballistic  missile  submarine  fleet — and 
that  was  a  crash  program  In  which  the 
first  ships  were  actual  attack  submarines 
under  constructlcHi  on  the  days  which 
were  cut  in  half,  lengthened  and  had  the 
missile  silos  installed. 

After  the  Enterprise  was  commis- 
sioned, the  Department  of  Defense  had 
the  following  two  carriers  conventionally 
powered,  over  strong  congressional  ob- 
jection. One  of  these,  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, had  to  sail  at  reduced  speed  diir- 
ing  the  1968  Middle  East  crisis  to  go 
from  the  east  coast  to  the  Eastern  Medi- 
terranean and  had  to  have  planned  re- 
fuellngs  along  the  way.  If  the  Kennedy 
had  been  nuclear  powered  it  would  have 
saved  up  to  2  days  in  the  crisis.  Further 
congressional  insistence  made  the  Nimitz 
cl&ss  nuclear. 

Then  we  come  to  the  carrier  escorts. 
The  Ccmgress  changed  a  conventionally 
power  frigate  to  nuclear  power  in  the 
fiscal  year  1976  program  to  create  the 
Truxtun.  With  this,  the  Navy  had  two 
destroyers  and  one  wuiser  with  which 
to  escort  the  Enterprise.  The  Navy  has 
•aid  that  there  should  be  at  least  four 
nuclear  powered  escorts  to  run  with  each 
nuclear  powered  carrier.  "The  cruiser  was 
best  used  on  Independent  missions  so 
there  were  really  only  two  escorts. 

The  Congress  then  put  a  nuclear  pow- 
ered escort  into  the  fiscal  year  1966  bud- 
get. When  there  was  a  refusal  to  build 
this,  the  Congress  mandated  Its  con- 
struction in  fiscal  year  1967.  TTie  frigates 
became  the  DLGN  36— the  California. 
The  next  year  Congress  mandated  the 
construction  of  DLGN  37.  the  South  Car- 
olina. It  took  further  congressional  man- 
date to  get  the  DLGN  38  class  started 
•nd  this  year  we  are  only  fully  funding 
the  DLGN  41  with  more  long  lead  time 
money  for  the  DLGN  42.  We  are  going  to 
have  four  nuclear  powered  carriers  by 
the  time  the  Vinson  Is  commissioned.  We 
need  at  least  16  nuclear  powered  escorts 
for  these  carriers.  We  must  continue  to 
have  them  constructed  to  get  the  kind  of 
fast  independent  strike  force  we  need  in 
our  Navy. 

There  is  no  need  to  repeat  here  the 
superiority  that  exists  for  nuclear  pow- 
ered naval  ships.  They  have  unlimited 
steaming  endurance — ^they  do  not  need  to 
be  tied  to  a  black  oil  logistics  train— they 
can  run  around  bad  weather  without  re- 
gard to  fuel  consumption — they  need  not 
come  off  the  line  In  any  mission  to  get 
refueled — ^they  have  no  corrosive  stack 
gases  which  attack  the  ship  or  its  planes. 


Indeed,  the  nuclear  forces  are  so  superior 
that  no  mission  of  any  of  our  over  100 
nuclear  ships  has  ever  had  to  be  aborted 
because  of  the  failure  of  its  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion plant. 

Because  of  the  repeated  failure  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  read  the  les- 
sons of  nuclear  operations,  we  have 
found  it  necessary  to  mandate  that  all 
first  line  strike  combatant  ships  of  the 
Navy  shall  be  nuclear  powered. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  ISr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  jdeld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  shielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  the  excellent  analysis  he 
has  made  this  morning.  Also  we  aire  In- 
debted to  him  for  his  good  work  as  the 
chsdrman  of  the  Sea  Power  Subcommit- 
tee. As  the  ranking  member  of  the  Sea 
Power  subccHnmittee,  I  have  noted  at 
times  we  have  had  to  disregard  scnne  of 
the  advice  of  the  Navy — particularly 
when  they  declined  to  recommend  nu- 
clear powered  ships. 

I  am  sure  that  our  conclusion  to  go 
nuclear  was  the  best  one  for  this  coun- 
try. The  gentleman  made  a  very  excel- 
lent statement  providing  the  reasoning 
for  use  of  nuclear  power.  "There  was  one 
other  reason  not  mentlcmed  for  going 
nuclear.  It  Is  energy  problems  meaning 
a  shortage  of  petroleum  products.  "There 
Is  a  huge  great  cixisumptlon  of  petroleum 
products  by  the  Navy.  This  Is  an  addi- 
tional reason  to  use  nuclear  power  In 
our  Navy.      

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  goitle- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Florida  for  the 
job  he  has  done  in  overseeing  and  pio- 
neering In  the  Seapower  Subcommittee. 
I  think  his  recommendations  have  been 
very  salutary  throu^iout  the  yeare. 
While  I  do  not  agree  with  each  and 
every  thing  done  In  the  current  bHl  I 
think  overall  my  objections  are  rather 
minor. 

I  would  like  to  ask  this  question.  We 
keep  observing  that  our  numbers  of  ships 
in  our  Navy  are  contlnuoiisly  dwindling, 
and  they  have  gone  from  980  ships  down 
to  500-some-odd  ships.  So  we  talk  about 
the  numbers  and  we  want  to  build  up  the 
nmnbers  of  ships.  On  the  otiier  hand  the 
committee  has  wisely  come  out  with  this 
program  to  go  to  nuclear  power  wherever 
we  can.  I  think  It  is  pretty  well  conceded 
that  when  we  talk  about  going  to  nu- 
clear power  today  we  understand  It  Is 
going  to  be  a  $400  million  Investment  in 
each  ship.  How  can  we  rationalize  In 
your  mind  how  we  can  build  up  the  num- 
ber of  ships  In  our  Navy  and  simultane- 
ously spend  as  much  as  the  committee 
amendment  and  the  subcommittee 
amendment  contemplates  in  this  new 
nuclear  Navy? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  had  s(»ne  difflctilty 
with  that  originally  but  Admiral  Zum- 
walt helped  with  his  high  and  low  c<xi- 
oept.  He  convinced  me,  against  my  origi- 


nal critical  interrogation,  that  it  would 
be  wise  to  build  some  of  these  lower  cost 
ships;  which,  although  not  very  cheap, 
are  much  lower  in  cost  than  others  be- 
cause they  have  principally  to  do  with 
keeping  the  sea  lanes  open  rather  than 
with  a  strike  c«)aclty  In  a  Navy  combat- 
ant f  xmctlon.  Of  course  they  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  strategic  operations. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  would  like  to  ask  an- 
other question.  I  remember  former 
Chairman  Mendel  Rivers  asked  the  Navy 
for  a  10-year  projection  as  to  where  we 
were  going  with  the  Navy  from  1966,  say, 
to  1976 — and  certainly  we  are  not  there. 
We  have  kind  of  missed  our  target  rather 
substantially.  I  wonder  If  the  committee 
has  a  10-year  projection  currently  for 
the  Navy  or  if  they  are  contemplating 
getting  something  like  that  from  the 
Navy?  

Mr.  BENNETT.  We  had  a  recommen- 
dation last  year  for  a  $5  billion-a-year 
program  hi  shipbuilding  for  the  Navy, 
and  obviously  we  are  not  living  up  to  that 
because  this  bill  this  year  is  for  only  $3.5 
billion.  The  Navy  thinks  it  must  have  a 
$5  bllUon-a-year  program, and  we  have 
revised  it  down  to  $3.5  billion  because  of 
fiscal  constr£dnts. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlemsui  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Bob  Wilsow)  . 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  commending  the 
chairman  of  the  Sea  Power  Subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
BiNNBTT),  who  has  just  spoken  on  the 
subject  of  sea  power.  It  is  my  privilege 
to  be  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
that  Sea  Power  Subcommittee.  I  think 
under  the  leadership  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Bennett)  we  have 
studied  the  situation  as  to  the  Navy's 
strength  and  the  comparative  strength 
of  our  Navy  vis-a-vis  Russia  suflQcIently 
to  start  taking  some  action. 

This  bill  does  contain  some  significant 
action,  in  my  opinion  for  rebuilding  our 
Navy.  There  Is  no  question  it  is  the  Con- 
gress that  has  been  responsible  for  mod- 
ernizing the  Navy  with  nuclear  power. 
Twenty  years  ago  we  in^ted  that  the 
Nautilus  submarine  be  built.  We  insisted 
on  the  Polaris  submarine  and  we  are  re- 
l3ing  today  on  the  Polaris  as  our  most 
Important,  in  my  opinion,  strategic  de- 
fensive system.  Yet  we  find  ourselves 
needing  to  continue  to  build  and  to  re- 
build in  order  to  maintain  the  traditional 
freedom  of  the  seas  which  has  kept  this 
coimtry  alive  over  its  history. 

"The  gentleman  from  Florida  took  our 
subcommittee  down  to  Norfolk,  Va., 
earlier  this  year.  We  studied  every  ts'pe 
of  ship  that  was  in  port. 

We  made  a  trip  up  to  New  London. 
Conn,  and  saw  the  mock-up  of  the  Tri- 
dent. Incidentally,  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  W. 
Daniel,  Jr).  will  be  speaking  about  the 
"Trident.  I  just  want  to  say  one  word  to 
give  a  concept  of  just  what  a  weapons 
system  this  Is  from  a  size  standpoint 
alone.  Imagine  a  submarine  42  feet  In 
diameter.  That  Is  about  as  far  as  from 
here  to  the  back  wall  and  half  again,  one 
and  a  half  times  the  length  of  a  footbaU 
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field.  That  Is  the  size  of  the  Trident  sub- 
marine, which  carries  20  powerful  mis- 
siles. When  it  is  built  it  wiU  be  the  most 
important  strategic  defensive  system 
ever  designed  by  man.  I  think  It  is  a 
vital  thing  that  It  be  Included  in  this 
bill. 

Most  Importantly,  the  title  Vm  that 
the  gentleman  referred  to  added  to  this 
bill  and  setting  a  nuclear  policy  for  this 
Navy,  Is  the  most  important  step  taken 
by  this  committee  In  20  years,  because 
we  have  had  the  planners  In  the  Penta- 
gon insisting  over  and  over  again,  as 
they  have  in  the  past  20  years,  that  know 
better  than  anyone  else  whether  we 
shoxild  have  nuclear-powered  ships.  We 
have  overridden  their  plans  and  have 
built  over  100  nuclear-powered  subma- 
rines. We  have  very  successful  nuclear- 
powered  surface  ships  to  the  envy  of 
the  world. 

It  seems  to  me  It  is  time  that  Con- 
gress gave  a  message  to  the  planners  in 
the  Pentagon  that  for  major  combatant 
ships,  there  Is  no  other  way  to  go  than 
nuclear  power. 

It  is  tnoe,  the  first  cost  because  It  in- 
cludes 10  years  of  fuel  is  more  than  buy- 
ing a  nonnuclear  powered  vessel:  but 
with  the  rapidly  escalating  cost  of  black 
oil.  there  is  no  doubt  that  It  is  an  eco- 
nomical thing  for  us  to  build  nuclear 
powered  combatant  vessels,  the  larger 
ones,  and  to  use  them  for  the  most  im- 
portant duties,  which  are  strike  duties. 
In  wartime.  It  would  be  absolute  folly 
for  lis  to  allow  the  planners  to  go  ahead. 
as  they  are  now  doing,  talking  about  a 
nonnuclear  powered  aircraft  carrier  or 
nonnuclear  powered  submarine,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Vietnam  war  has 
proved  that  nuclear  power  far  exceeds 
In  efficiency  the  black  oil  powered  ves- 
sels that  are  common  to  navies  around 
the  world. 

So  I  would  hope  this  Congress  would 
not  even  question  the  inclusion  of  title 
vm  In  this  bill.  We  will  probably  have 
trouble  selling  it  to  the  Senate,  because 
the  Senate  has  some  other  ideas. 

I  think  in  this  case  the  House  position 
should  prevail  and  we  should  plan  to 
work  our  problems  out  in  conference  to 
maintain  an  all  nuclear  Navy. 

It  seems  to  me  this  Is  an  excellent  bill 
from  the  Navy  point  of  view.  I  commend 
the  subcommittee  for  the  great  work 
they  did-  They  worked  long  and  hard  on 
the  bin.  They  are  ready  to  go  with  new 
programs  for  shipbuilding  potentlaL  We 
find  that  the  shipyards  are  filled  and  we 
must  have  hearings  on  shipyard  capacity 
Mr.  KINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOB  WIU30N.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  KINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
■upport  of  H.R.  14592.  I  want  to  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  for  the 
exc^ent  bill  which  he  has  brought  to 
the  House  floor.  The  bill  before  you  Is  a 
result  of  the  most  extensive  study  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  extend- 
ing over  3  months.  I  also  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  dlstingxilshed  chairman  of 
the  Research  and  Development  Subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr, 
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Price),  and  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Manpower  Subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Fisher)  ,  and 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sea- 
power  Subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Bini«tt)  . 

Bvery  member  of  the  ccmunittee 
worked  hard  on  this  bill,  and  we  believe 
It  should  receive  the  support  of  every 
Member  who  seeks  to  keep  America 
strong. 

I  want  to  talk  for  a  few  minutes  about 
the  E-3A  aircraft,  the  airborne  warning 
and  command  system.  The  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  deleted  6  aircraft  of  the 
requested  12.  not  because  the  committee 
does  not  see  the  need  for  the  system, 
because  It  is  needed,  but  rather  they  ob- 
jected to  the  degree  of  concurrent  de- 
velopment and  production  which  the 
Air  Force  contracted  for.  In  other  words, 
the  committee  felt  the  R.  &  D.  program 
should  be  further  along  and  the  com- 
plex system  integration  testing  should  be 
completed  before  going  to  a  12- aircraft 
buy. 

The  AWACS  would  make  a  number  of 
unique  contributions  to  deterrence,  and 
would  provide  an  Important  capability 
In  the  event  of  high  intensity  conflict — 
such  as  in  NATO  Europe — and  In  more 
limited  contingencies  In  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

Of  major  Importance  to  the  effective 
functioning  of  general  purpose  forces — 
and  therefore  of  major  Importance  to  the 
credibility  of  our  deterrent— is  the  as- 
sured survivability  of  our  command  and 
control  systems.  The  AWACS  will  sus- 
tain deterrence  by  denying  to  a  poten- 
tial aggressor  confidence  of  being  able  to 
delay,  disrupt,  or  otherwise  negate  a 
timely,  controlled,  and  effective  response 
by  United  States  and  allied  forces 
through  attack  on  those  less  survlvable 
elements  of  our  surveillance,  warning, 
and  control  systems  which  are  located  at 
fixed,  ground-based  sites.  This  ability  of 
AWACS  to  deny  an  enemy  the  option  to 
attack  a  command  and  control  "Achil- 
les' heel"  Is  fundamental  to  deterrence 
and  Is  Important  at  all  times,  particu- 
larly during  periods  of  heightened  ten- 
sions when  deterrence  Is  subject  to  Its 
most  severe  test. 

Tlie  AWACS  would  also  contribute  to 
deterrence  by  providing  deep-look  sxir- 
velllance  Into  enemy  territory.  In  addi- 
tion to  providing  Important  informatlosi 
on  the  location  and  movement  of  enemy 
air  and  surface  forces,  AWaCS  surveil- 
lance would  deter  attacks  that  depend 
on  surprise  for  success.  Warning  of  an 
attack  may  well  prevent  the  aggressor 
from  achieving  his  objective.  Thus, 
AWACS  would  provide  an  element  in 
crisis  management  that  does  not  exist 
today.  Moreover,  the  contribution  of 
AWACS  to  the  quality  and  timeliness  of 
surveillance  may,  in  Itself,  be  sufficient 
Justification  for  deployment  of  AWACS. 
An  Imminent  theater  conflict  would 
feature  a  mobilization  period.  Including 
dispersal  of  aircraft  to  forward  operat- 
ing locations  and  movement  of  ground 
milts  and  their  organic  air  vehicles,  on 
both  sides.  The  AWACS  would  provide 
Invaluable  information  to  the  NCA  and 
to  military  commanders  on  enemy  move- 


ments and  Intentions  during  a  mobilisa- 
tion period.  Such  data  woiild  be  used  to 
determine  the  approximate  nimiber  of 
enemy  aircraft  available  at  forward  lo- 
cations, the  most  lucrative  airfields  for 
attack  by  friendly  forces,  likely  avenues 
of  attack  by  the  enemy,  and  the  most 
urgent  ground  targets  for  Initial  close 
air  support  operations.  This  capability 
to  support  operational  planning  Is  not 
currently  available  and  could  well  be  the 
dominant  Influence  in  subsequent  reso- 
lution of  the  conflict. 

Should  deterrence  fall  and  conflict  oc- 
cur, the  improved  capabilities  of  the 
AWACS  would  better  enable  the  com- 
bined. Joint,  and  componoit  command- 
ers to  select  and  allocate.  In  an  Informed 
deliberate  manner,  the  appropriate  forces 
to  counter  hostile  strategies  in  massing 
and  thrusts  by  hostile  forces.  These  Im- 
proved capabilities  would  Insure  maxi- 
mum practical  effectiveness  in  the  appli- 
cation of  oiu- forces. 

The  AWACS  .also  provides,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  tactical  air  war- 
fare, the  capability  to  observe  and  to  di- 
rect simultaneously  the  forces  engaged 
In  the  range  of  tactical  air  missions— air 
superiority,  theater  air  defense,  and 
search  and  rescue.  This  capability  pro- 
vides an  entirely  new  dimension  in  both 
resource  allocation  and  assessment  of 
mission  effectiveness. 

AWACS,  by  eliminating  the  low  level 
detection  deficiency,  would  perform  the 
surveillance  and  Interceptor  control 
functions  of  the  theater  air  defense  sys- 
tem more  effectively.  Fighters  employed 
under  radar  control  are  more  effective  in 
the  air-to-air  battle,  and  overall  air-to- 
air  effectiveness  has  become  critically 
important  to  overcome  the  numerical 
advantage  enjoyed  by  Warsaw  Pact 
forces. 

The  ability  of  the  AWACS  to  extend 
radar  coverage  beyond  that  possible  with 
groimd-based  radar  would  also  provide 
significant  benefits  during  interdiction 
and  reconnaissance  operations  in  a 
NATO/Warsaw  Pact  conflict.  For  ex- 
ample, strike  or  reconnaissance  aircraft 
would  receive  adequate  warning  of  po- 
tential attackers  to  take  w>propriate  de- 
fensive maneuvers.  Additionally,  friendly 
escort  tighten  could  be  vectored  to  In- 
tercept the  enemy's  attacking  aircraft. 

The  flexlbfllty  programed  for  the 
AWACS  will  offer  imlque  and  valuable 
capabilities  in  more  limited  ccmtingen- 
cles  in  other  parts  of  the  world  where 
facilities  for  the  control  of  tactical  air 
operations  are  marginal  or  non-existent. 
The  clean  need  for  such  facilities  was 
demonstrated  In  the  Vietnam  conflict, 
particularly  during  the  period  when 
U.S.  forces  were  attacking  targets  In 
North  Vietnam. 

For  example,  after  August  1987,  the 
MIg-21  aircraft  effectively  employed 
new.  radar  controlled,  low  altitude  inter- 
cept tactics  to  achieve  siui>rise  and  posi- 
tion advantage  on  U.S.  strike  flights. 
Without  adequate  radar  warning  and 
control,  an  Increased  number  of  our 
strike  aircraft  were  forced  to  Jettison 
their  bomb  loads  to  counter  an  attack, 
and  the  previous  UJB.  exchange  ratio  of 
4  kills  to  1  over  the  Mlg-21  decreased  to 
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1.2  to  1.  This  lack  of  adequate  warning 
and  control  also  forced  the  United  States 
to  increase  the  size  of  the  force  defend- 
ing against  air  attacks  with  a  resultant 
decrease  in  the  r  umber  of  tactical  air- 
craft available  to  perform  the  interdic- 
tion mission. 

Moreover,  recent  combat  experience 
has  shown  that  combat  aircraft  under 
centralized  surveillance  from  command 
and  control  centers  were  able  to  achieve 
much  higher  rates  of  success  In  air  bat- 
tles, with  much  lower  losses  thui  those 
sustained  by  aircraft  without  that  kind 
of  assistance. 

AWACS  could  also  serve  as  a  com- 
mand and  control  center;  managing  the 
Immediate  air  battle;  coordinating  area 
air  traffic;  and  relaying  combat  reports 
or  other  messages.  AWACS  would  not 
necessarily  perform  all  these  missions 
simultaneously  and  continuously.  Many 
would  be  taken  over  by  other  facilities  as 
soon  as  ground-based  equipment  could 
assume  these  tasks.  But  AWACS'  capa- 
bility to  perform  in  each  of  these  roles 
would  liisure  that  the  most  Important 
control  tasks  could  be  accomplished 
without  Interruption. 

With  regard  to  friendly  ground  force 
elements,  ciirrent  communications  sys- 
tems do  not  permit  senior  commanders 
to  maintain  a  constant  update  on  the 
location  and  status  of  their  maneuver 
units  In  a  fluid  combat  situation.  How- 
ever, efficient  management  of  these 
forces  Is  based  In  part  on  such  Informa- 
tion. Moreover,  the  efficient  application 
of  tactical  alrpower  In  support  of  these 
'  forces  also  relies  on  precise  knowledge  of 
their  location  and  status.  AWACS  has 
demonstrated  a  potential  to  display  re- 
turns from  radar  beacons  or  IFF — Iden- 
tification, friend  or  foe — transpondera 
which  have  been  deployed  with  ground 
force  elements,  and  to  provide  In  real 
time,  the  location  and  status  of  friendly 
ground  forces,  airfields,  and  other  re- 
sources. 

AWACS  has  also  demonstrated  a  ca- 
pability to  detect  and  track  surface  ships 
and  to  provide  real  time  information  to 
aid  senior  commanders  In  making  timely 
decisions  concerning  force  deployment 
and  employment.  Through  tue  of  IFF, 
AWACS  can  monitor  the  location  and 
status  of  friendly  ehlpe.  Non-IFP  targets 
would  easily  be  Identtfled  as  miknown 
or  hostile.  Tills  Information  could  be 


made  available  to  senior  commanders, 
thereby  eiihancing  the  capability  to  vec- 
tor friendly  naval  and  air  forces  for  re- 
connaissance, and  for  attack  enemy 
vessels. 

In  short,  the  Inherent  mobility  and 
flexiblUty  of  the  AWACS  would  offer  the 
capability  to  perform  a  number  of  Im- 
portant functions  in  any  future  con- 
tingency, and,  thereby,  could  greatly  en- 
hance the  overall  effectiveness  of  U.S. 
forces  in  futiire  conflicts — ^not  only  in 
air  battles  but  also  in  combined  arms 
battles.  This  increase  hi  effectiveness 
would  help  to  offset  expected  future 
growth  In  the  capabilities  of  enemy  gen- 
eral purpose  forces.  Moreover,  AWACS 
could  function  in  support  of  friendly  In- 
digenous forces.  This  ccMild  enable  frlttid- 
ly  nations  to  make  greater  conbibutlons 
to  their  own  defense  by  Increasing  the 
effectiveness  of  their  aid  and  surface 
forces. 

Mr.  HfeERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Legcett)  . 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  In- 
tend to  offer  amendments  tomorrow  In 
a  number  of  subject  areas.  Flrat,  per- 
haps, I  should  point  out  that  a  large 
part  of  this  bill,  as  in  previous  years,  I 
concur  with.  A  large  number  of  the  cuts 
that  were  made  by  the  committee  I  like- 
wise concur  with,  particularly  the  reduc- 
tions that  were  recommended  by  the 
committee  on  the  AW  AC  ssrstem  on  the 
order  of  $250  million.  I  think  that  was 
well  thought  out.  I  think  that  program 
can  well  afford  to  be  slowed  down  and  we 
should  know  where  we  are  going  with  It. 
Obviously,  It  is  a  tactical  program,  as 
the  committee  report  wisely  points  out, 
that  particular  aspect  of  AWACS  should 
be  better  thought  out. 

The  C-141  stretch  out  program  and 
the  CRAF  program  likewise  have  been 
either  abated  or  slowed  down.  It  Is  a  lit- 
tle difficult  to  flgure  out  exactly  where 
we  are  In  these  programs,  since  they  were 
also  Included  In  the  authorization  sup- 
plemental and  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bills.  We  do  not  have  the  re- 
sults of  either  of  those  conferences  to 
date,  but  hopefully  we  can  take  consid- 
erable testimony  on  both  of  these  two 
subject  matters. 

On  the  CRAP  program  modlflcatlon 
we  are  talking  about  making  a  noee 
loader  out  of  the  Boeing  747's  and  the 


Lockheed  lOll's  and  the  DC-lO's;  rip- 
ping out  all  of  the  interiors  and  putting 
in  a  new  hinge  in  the  front  secUoD,  giv- 
ing them  a  tank  ramp. 

Obviously,  spending  $7  million  per  ve- 
hicle and  perhaps  $800  million  or  $1 
billion  on  these  programs  requires  con- 
siderable thought  and  should  not  come 
up  in  a  supplemental.  It  requires  more 
testimony  than  we  have  before  our  com- 
mittee, so  I  think  we  were  wise  in  slow- 
ing that  program  down. 

The  other  program  that  I  will  talk 
about  In  the  couple  of  minutes  I  have 
remaining  is  the  MASF  program,  the 
military  assistance  service  funded  pro- 
gram for  Vietnam.  I  do  Intend,  with  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  from  a  num- 
ber of  committees,  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment tomorrow  to  reduce  that  program 
from  the  $1.6  billion  recommended  by 
the  Pentagon,  the  $1.4  billion  recom- 
mended by  the  House  committee,  down 
to  a  $900  million  level.  The  $900  million 
level.  I  think,  is  reasonable.  It  does  not 
pull  the  rug  out  from  imder  the  allies 
that  we  have  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  is 
$900  million  for  military  assistance  and 
will  be  combined  with  about  $900  million 
of  economic  assistance  and  wUl  provide  a 
total  program  of  about  $1.8  billion  for 
the  1975  flscal  year,  which  comi>ares  to 
about  $1.8  billion  for  the  current  flscal 
.year. 

So,  we  are  not  escalating  that  pro- 
gram at  all.  It  allows  for  a  one-half  bil- 
lion dollar  reduction  In  the  Vietnam 
program  for  the  1975  fiscal  year.  We  will 
have  some  reasons  In  addition  to  tho8«»  t 
have  o'jtllned. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  Intend  to  offer 
an  amendment  with  regard  to  the  Tri- 
dent submarine  system.  I  have  already 
complimented  my  colleague  from  Flor- 
ida, Mr.  Bennett,  on  the  method  by 
which  the  Sea  Power  Subcommittee  has 
made  Its  recommendations.  However,  the 
last  time  we  had  appropriations  ap- 
proved by  conference  on  the  Trident 
program,  we  agreed  to  a  one  ship  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1975,  and  we  should 
keep  with  that  schedule. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  begin  con- 
sideration of  the  military  procurement 
authorization  bill  for  fiscal  1975.  As  the 
action  on  the  fiscal  1974  supplemental 
bill  indicates,  not  all  committees  dealing 
with  the  defense  budget  view  It  In  the 
same  light: 


COMPARATIVE  ACTION  ON  FISCAL  YEAR  1974  DEFENSE  SUPPLEMENTAL  AND  APPROPRIATIONS  BILLS 


HouM        Semtt 
D«(»flM  HouM       Senate       appro-         appro- 

requMt  A.S.  A.$.    priatlons     priations 


L  Prwurament: 

ArmyACFT 22.0  22.0  15.0 

Navy.  Marina  ACFT 219.2  219.2  101.1 

AFACFT 44S.0  445.0  154.1 

ArmymlssIlM 84.4  78.8  66.3 

Navy  missila* 26.6  26.6              17.0 

Marina  ConH  ffllsiUti.......  22.3  22.3  22  3 

Air  Forct  mlaailM 39.0  39.0  22.9 

NAVY  SON 24.8  24.8               « 

ArmyTCV 113.6  113.6  S0.9 


16.0 
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0 
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244.4 
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House        Senate 
Defenia  House       Senate       appro-         appro- 

request  A.S.  A.S.     priations      priations 


Army  other 

Total 

II.  R.  i  D.: 

Rah« .i.. 

R.  ft  0 . 

III.  MILCON 

IV.  MASF 
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8.2 

1.2 

8.2 

8.0 
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.    1, 007. 1 

999.3 

■458.5 

658.0 
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0 
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54.4 

0 

29.0 
0 

108.7 
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»0 
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1,138.175         712.8         741.7 


681.6 


'  ll5y0O,OO0  to  be  transferred  from  $2,200,000,000  tor  IsraeL 
•■MASF  request  required  no  appropriation. 


•  Approved  t>ookke«pin|  twitcii  freeing  $266,000,000. 
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It  the  ooontry  had  iinllmlted  money, 
no  agency  would  need  to  be  Umlted  In 
spendtaig.  Since  we  don't  have  the  money, 
we  have  therefore  restricted  poverty,  ed- 
ucation, health,  housing  and  manpower 
training  funds.  Defense  expenditures 
should  be  no  exception.  • 

"Die  following  chart  shows  the  escala- 
tion of  the  UJ9.  national  debt  over  the 
past  7  years,  the  annual  service  charge 
on  the  debt  that  must  be  paid,  adminis- 
trative income  and  the  i>ercentage  of  ad- 
ministrative Income  allocated  to  this 
item: 

IDoUar  amoanb  m  MllioMi 
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Obviously,  our  escalating  debt,  esca- 
lating service  charge,  and  escalating 
service  charge  as  a  percentage  of  Income 
dictates  and  demands  moderation. 

Since  we  spend  95  percent  of  all  mili- 
tary funds  spent  in  this  hemisphere, 
and  60  percent  of  all  military  funds  ex- 
pended in  the  world,  we  need  constantly 
to  review  our  posture  in  this  regard. 

The  short  chart  that  follows,  prepared 
by  committee  counsel,  shows  the  action 
of  our  House  Armed  Services  Conunlt- 
tee  In  various  subject  areas  of  the  pend- 
ing bill  : 

H.IL12S64 
|ta  Uwutandt  of  doMan| 


Raqutitad    Racommanded 
by  000      by  committaa 


PToearaaMit: 

Aiicfaft: 

*™y 339.500  335.000 

Na«y  am)  Marma  Corps.    2. 960,  (00  2. 964. 100 

.^*»ffore« 3.496.600  3,391,400 

Mhsilas: 

Atiny — 459,200  439,400 

Swy-V 820.600  620,600 

MariM  Corps — 76,000  76,000 

^'^ll^i.- '.S15.W0  1.610,800 

RMriMsaabjMw — 3.9e,600  3,539,100 

TradMd  oonibat  vaniclM: 

Anny 331.900  321,200 

Marjaa  Corps 80,100  74,200 

IojP«rt*t»:  N*»y 187,700  187,700 

Ottwrwaapons: 
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gjn--- 25.600  25.600 
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Total  pfocuramawt....  13,805,100  13,641,300 

RasMith,  davaiopmant.  test  and 
avaloatioii: 

Anny 1.985,976  1,878,397 

"•7 >  3. 264, 503  1 3, 153. 006 

AlfForta 3,518,8(0  3,459,760 

Oalaaaaacaacias 555,700  510,500 

Tow  R.O.T.  k  E. 9.325.039  9.001.6(3 

Grand  total .23.130.129  22,642.963 

SUMMARY  ===-==== 

Nat  ekaata  ia  procuro«M«t  (titia 

l>_ -.„ -163.800 

NatdMafaiBRi).T.SE.(tMall) -^S76 

Total  radodhM .~ -487,176 


I  ladMdas  Xompi  carraacy  praf  ran  12,570,000. 


Lest  we  believe  that  eveiy  cent  in  the 
defense  budget  is  vital  to  national  secu- 
rity, we  should  consider  this  testimony 
given  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
February  17,  1974,  in  response  to  allega- 
tions that  the  budget  contained  $6  billion 
worth  of  padding: 

It  was  recognized  late  In  calendar  year 
1974  that  there  may  be  an  easing  of  the 
economy  and  some  growth  In  unemploy- 
ment and  that  as  a  consequence  of  that, 
the  total  figure  for  the  budget  outlays 
would  be  relaxed.  ...  If  there  had  not 
been  this  perception  of  an  easing  eco- 
nomic environment  I  believe  our  outlays 
might  have  been  a  blUlon  dollars  or  a 
billion  and  a  half  dollars  less  in  1975. 

In  sh<Ht,  the  Secretary  had  admitted  to 
a  billion  or  a  billion  and  a  half  WPA  dol- 
lars intermixed  with  the  national  secu- 
rity budget 

We  had  further  evidence  of  Pentagon 
padding  in  the  fiscal  year  1974  supple- 
mental request,  which  included  $108.8 
million  for  research  and  development. 
The  committee  decided  the  request  was 
not  sufflciently  urgent  to  warrant  sup- 
plemental action,  and  suggested  the  De- 
fense Department  make  a  strong  appeal 
for  these  funds  in  the  fiscal  year  1975 
regular  budget  if  it  so  desired.  Now  we 
find  not  one  word  about  these  programs 
in  the  1975  request;  the  previously  vital 
programs  are  no  longer  vital.  To  me  it 
seems  the  DOD  sometimes  means  what 
it  says  and  sometimes  does  not. 

TTTLX  I.   PXOCtrKZMXirr 

A.  niDorr  BUBXijum 

The  submarine-launched  ballistic  mis- 
sile system  is  probably  as  important  as 
the  rest  of  the  military  establishment 
combined.  It  is  secure  from  detection  and 
is  expected  to  remain  so  in  the  foresee- 
able future.  Of  all  our  weapons  systems, 
it  makes  the  greatest  contribution  to 
national  security,  and  at  the  same  time 
Is  not  provocative.  By  increasing  the 
range  of  the  missile,  the  Trident  I  and 
Trident  n  systems  will  provide  a  prudent 
hedge  against  the  possibility  of  unfore- 
seen breakthroughs  in  Soviet  anti- 
submarine technique. 

In  short,  I  favor  the  Trident  concept. 
However,  the  very  high  rate  at  which 
the  Navy  plans  to  build  the  10  ships  is, 
in  my  view,  imwlse. 

It  Is  not  sufllcient  for  a  system  to  be 
sound  in  concept;  it  must  be  reliable  In 
operation.  The  Polaris  submarine- 
launched  missile  system,  which  had  the 
benefit  of  a  thorough  and  careful  R.  and 
D.  program,  was  perhaps  the  most  re- 
liable missile  system  ever  built.  The  Po- 
seidon, which  was  not  developed  as  care- 
fully, has  been  somewhat  less  reliable 
but  still  creditable.  It  would  be  disastrous 
If  this  trend  were  to  continue  and  we 
were  to  find  our  imderwater  security  de- 
pendent upon  an  aquatic  C-5A. 

The  surest  way  to  Induce  unreliability, 
as  well  as  cost  ovemms,  is  to  rush  the 
program.  The  worst  aspect  of  a  rushed 
program  is  what  is  called  "concurrency": 
placing  the  system  full  into  production 
while  a  substantial  amoimt  of  R J3.T.  ft  E. 
remains  to  be  done. 

The  arguments  for  accelerated  devel- 
opment are  not  persuasive. 


First.  There  is  no  need  to  rush  Trident 
into  the  water  to  meet  a  Soviet  threat 
to  Pcdarls-Poseldon  ships,  since  the 
threat  does  not  exist.  On  the  contrary, 
at  this  point  we  cannot  even  speculate 
on  the  nature  of  the  threat  which  might 
develop.  Thus,  the  sooner  we  construct 
the  ships  the  more  we  increase  the  pos- 
sibility that  they  may  be  inappropriate 
to  the  threat  they  may  eventually  face. 
I  believe  the  House  Appnx>riatlons  Com- 
mittee was  entirely  correct  in  its  rejec- 
tion of  the  Trident  acceleration  in  the 
fiscal  year  1974  supplemental.  Its  report 
stated: 

The  Committee  reoommendB  that  the  934,- 
800,000  requeeted  to  accelerate  Trident  sub- 
marine construction  from  one  p>er  yeiir.  as 
recommended  by  the  Congress  in  fiscal  year 
1974,  to  two  per  year  not  be  appropriated. 

It  Is  the  considered  Judgment  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  with  new  Navy  inltlatlTee,  such 
as  the  strategic  cruise  submarine-launched 
mloalie,  the  available  options  to  baekflt  the 
Trident  I  mlssUe  Into  our  10  Polaris,  and  31 
Poseidon  submarines,  and  the  proposed 
MABWHAIj  submarine  as  a  low  coat  option 
to  the  Trident  submarine,  an  acceleration  of 
the  Trident  submarine  construotla>n  effort 
cannot  be  Justified.  The  Committee  Is  also 
mindful  of  the  backlog  of  new  oonstructlon 
and  oonveiBlon  of  ships  and  submarines  at 
the  two  large  nudear-oapatble  shipyards 
which  are  Involved  In  the  Trident  subma- 
rine program,  and  the  problems  they  and 
many  shlpyuds  are  having  in  obtiUnlng 
skilled  tatkor. 

AU  of  tlMse  factors  seem  to  mandate  a 
prudent  and  cautious,  but  deliberate  course 
in  the  construction  of  Trident  submarines. 
There  must  be  a  reasonable  Umlt  or  plateau 
that  liiould  be  achieved  in  spending  merely 
for  the  sake  of  "bargaining  chips."  The  Tri- 
dent submarine  construction  rate  of  one  per 
year  as  directed  by  Congress  appears  to  be  a 
sufficient  demonstration  that  this  country 
has  the  national  resolve  to  modemlEe  and 
maintain  our  sea-based  missile  deterrent  and 
a  current  status  technologically,  without 
risking  an  eeoalatlon  or  renewal  at  the  arms 
race. 

Second.  While  submarines  do  wear 
out,  there  Is  no  indication  that  a  1-per- 
year  Trident  program  will  leave  Polaris 
boats  in  operation  longer  than  would  be 
Justified  by  safety  considerations.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  imdenlable  that  the 
sooner  we  launch  the  Tridents  the 
sooner  thay  will  wear  out  and  the  sooner 
we  will  need  the  next  generation  SSBN. 
Moreover,  if  we  buy  Tridents  in  rapid 
succession  they  will  wear  out  in  rapid 
succession,  thus  forcing  us  into  excessive 
concurrency  on  the  next  generation  and 
more  block  obsolescence. 

It  is  claimed  that  faster  procurement 
is  cheaper.  This  is  only  true  If  the  accel- 
eration does  not  produce  difficulties.  In 
my  views,  it  is  probable  that  problems, 
and  therefore  Increased  costs,  will  arise 
from  the  accelerated  schedule  proposed 
by  the  Navy. 

Therefore.  I  will  propose  an  sonend- 
ment  to  reduce  the  procurement  sched- 
ule to  one  ship  per  year  from  the  Navy's 
proposed  two. 

I  propose  to  reduce  the  $1,166.8  mlllioD 
two-ship  program  to  $700  mlUion.  which 
would  consist  of  last  year's  $627.8 
million  one-step  program  plus  a  reason- 
able inflation  allowance. 

I  do  not  propose  to  reduce  research  and 
development.  Neither  do  I  propose  to 
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reduce  procurement  of  the  Trident  I 
missile,  which  can  and  should  be 
retrofitted  Into  the  existing  Poseidon 
submarines. 

In  additional  views  appended  to  the 
fiscal  year  1974  report,  I  described  the 
landing  heavy  assault — LHA — program 
as  "one  of  the  worst  disasters  in  the  his- 
tory of  American  military  procurement." 
While  this  rhetoric  may  have  been  some- 
what overdramatic,  subsequent  events 
have  not  Impugned  the  accuracy  of  the 
assertion.  At  the  time  of  last  year's  re- 
port, these  five  ships  were  2  years  behind 
schedule.  Today  they  are  2^  years  be- 
hind; the  cost  is  sitting  on  the  contract 
celling  and  we  can  expect,  before  we 
bave  the  ships  in  hand,  to  find  the  con- 
tractor rewarded  for  his  delays  by  pay- 
ments well  above  the  celling. 

The  same  contractor  in  the  same  ship- 
yard— Litton  Industries  in  Pascagoula, 
Miss. — is  building  another  series  of 
ships:  the  30  large  antisubmarine  de- 
stroyers of  the  DD-963  class.  This  pro- 
gram is  clearly  headed  for  similar  or 
worse  problems. 

The  new  "assembly-line"  method  used 
in  this  shipyard  has  received  much  pub- 
licity, but  it  is  not  the  source  of  the 
problem. 

The  difficulty  stems  from  the  inability 
of  the  contractor  to  attract  sufficient 
quantity  and  quality  of  labor  to  the  site 
of  the  shipyard.  Total  labor  force  on  the 
DD-963  program  is  presently  23  percent 
below  program.  The  problem  is  increas- 
ing rather  than  decreasing,  with  10.6  per- 
cent attrition  but  only  9.9  percent  ac- 
cession between  September  1972,  and 
September  1973.  The  shipyard  today  is 
1000  men  short  and  is  unable  to  acceler- 
ate employment. 

The  quality  of  the  work  force,  accord- 
ing to  the  General  AccounUng  Office,  Is 
as  substandard  as  the  quantity.  'The 
journeymen/apprentice  ratio  has  been 
about  1.4-1,  where  2-1  is  considered  de- 
sirable. While  this  ratio  has  remained 
relatively  stable,  the  quality  of  the  ap- 
prentice force  has  declined  markedly, 
with  the  percentage  having  less  than  1 
year's  experience  soaring  from  18  percent 
in  October  1972,  to  41  percent  In  August 
1973.  The  contractor  sees  no  prospects  for 
improvement. 

These  are  the  results: 

First.  Scheduling:  The  first  two  ships. 
DD-963  and  DD-964.  have  been  launched 
on  schedule.  However,  this  has  been  a 
mere  public  relations  gesture,  accom- 
plished by  laimchlng  them  in  an  incom- 
plete state.  Ship  963  was  laimched  50 
percent  complete,  in  contrast  to  the  orig- 
inal plan  calling  for  75  to  85  percent 
completion  at  laimch. 

Whereas  the  original  plan  calls  for  9>^ 
months  in  which  to  complete  20  percent 
of  the  work  after  launch,  the  contractor 
will  now  have  to  perform  50  percent  of 
the  work  in  the  same  time  period  to 
achieve  on-time  delivery.  This  would  re- 
<iuire  working  at  2^  times  the  originally 
expected  pace.  If  we  generously  assume 
work  at  the  planned  pace,  we  must  pro- 
ject a  24-month  scheduled  slippage.  If 
we  more  realistically  assume  work  at 
two-thirds  of  the  planned  pace,  we  find 


ourselves  facing  a  3-year  slippage.  And 
this  is  only  the  first  of  the  30  ships. 

Second.  Cost:  Program  unit  cost  has  so 
far  kept  reasonably  consistent  with  the 
general  inflation.  However — 

Delays  inevitably  require  the  contract 
to  be  performed  in  an  Inflated  economy, 
which  Increases  the  cost  to  the  con- 
tractor. 

Litton  is  now  asking  for  an  additional 
$7  million  per  ship. 

With  only  2  of  the  30  ships  in  the 
water,  the  Navy  has  already  told  us  it 
expects  the  cost  to  go  to  ceiling — 130 
percent  of  target  price. 

A  number  of  expensive  subsystems — 
totaling  perhaps  20  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  ship — are  to  be  Installed  after  de- 
livery. Thus,  they  are  not  included  in  the 
systems  acquisition  costs.  Instead,  they 
are  funded  by  the  other  procurement. 
Navy — OPN — and  operations  and  main- 
tenance—O.  k  M.— budgets,  which  receive 
relatively  light  scrutiny  and  are  there- 
fore prime  breeding  grounds  for  what  Is 
known  in  the  trade  as  "contract  nour- 
ishment." 

Third.  Performance:  We  are  not  yet 
capable  of  Judging  the  performance  of 
the  system.  However,  our  experience  has 
been  that  late  delivery  and  cost  overruns 
do  not  usually  go  hand  in  hand  with 
satisfactory  performance. 

I  believe  it  to  be  a  real  mistake  to  au- 
thorize the  last  of  the  30  ships,  thus  ef- 
fectively giving  up  the  Armed  Services 
Committee's  control  over  this  program. 
A  similar  mistake  was  made  on  the  LHA 
program,  in  which  we  finished  author- 
izing the  last  of  the  five  ships  Isist  year, 
yet  the  Navy  has  still  to  see  its  first  LHA. 

I  do  not  propose  to  reduce  or  cancel 
the  program.  At  this  point,  I  merely  em- 
phasize that  the  reasons  for  the  diffi- 
culty—difficult location  and  Inadequate 
management — were  entirely  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  contractor  at  the  time 
he  made  his  bid.  It  is  he,  and  not  the  tax- 
payers, who  should  bear  the  burden  of  his 
inability  to  live  up  to  the  contract. 

According  to  the  recent  report  to  the 
Congress  by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, the  Navy  and  its  contracting  officer 
have  made  sincere  and  vigorous  efforts 
to  adhere  to  the  terms  of  the  contract.  I 
commend  them  for  it.  It  would  be  my  In- 
tention to  see  that  the  full  30  ships  will 
be  delivered  with  satisfactory  perform- 
ance at  not  one  cent  above  the  contract 
celling,  and  we  wish  to  make  the  con- 
tractor aware  that,  from  all  indications, 
the  94th  Congress  vrlll  be  more  receptive 
to  this  position  than  has  auiy  Congress 
in  the  recent  past. 

rmx  n.  bxsxaxcb  ams  dxtxu>pmknt 

A.    SIR   DZraNSX   ABM 

The  pros  and  cons  of  antlballistic  mis- 
sile systems  have  been  discussed  at  length 
in  previous  reports.  Very  briefly,  I  regard 
the  Safeguard  as  ludicrously  inadequate 
from  its  basic  concept  onward,  and  I  re- 
gard it  as  now  self-evident  that  the  $8 
billion  this  system  has  and  will  siphon 
out  of  the  taxpayers'  pocket  is  so  much 
money  down  the  drain.  In  ccHitrast,  site 
defense  appears  to  be  intelligently  de- 
signed and  technically  capable  of  In- 
creasing the  survivability  of  our  fixed 


base  Mlnuteman  ICBM's  sigsdnst  a  rea- 
sonable vigorous  threat. 

However,  site  def«ise  operates  imder 
two  handicaps: 

The  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Treaty— SALT— sets  a  Umlt  of  100  inter- 
ceptors whereas  many  hundreds  would 
be  required  before  Site  Defense  could  add 
significantly  to  our  deterrent. 

Site  defense  is  incompatible  with  the 
administration's  headlong  rush  for  maxi- 
mum ICBM  accuracy.  As  I  point  out  un- 
der "Dangerous  Nuclear  Programs"  later 
in  these  additional  views,  if  we  fimd  the 
development  of  high  accuracy,  there  will 
be  no  way  to  negotiate  the  Soviets  out  of 
also  deploying  high  accuracy  warheads. 
They  will  thus  be  able  to  use  very  small 
yields  as  silo-klllers  which  means  they 
will  be  able  to  use  large  numbers  of  war- 
heads on  each  ICBM  at  low  cost.  Thus, 
they  will  be  able  to  exhaust  site  defense 
far  more  cheaply  than  we  could  expand 
it.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  same 
unlikely  and  tragic  circumstances  that 
would  permit  deployment  of  site  defense 
abrogation  of  SALT  I— would  almost 
certainly  be  accompanied  by  the  failure 
of  SALT  n  and  the  consequent  techno- 
logical developments  that  would  neutral- 
ize any  ABM. 

Therefore,  we  shall  move  to  amend  the 
site  defense  authorization,  reducing  the 
$160  million  prototype  demonstration 
program  to  a  $110  million  technology 
program. 

B.    SAM-O 

Secretary  of  Defense  Schleslnger  has 
has  wisely  pointed  out  that,  since  the 
United  States  has  no  technological  choice 
but  to  remain  vulnerable  to  Soviet  mis- 
siles, there  is  no  sense  spending  money  to 
defend  against  bombers. 

Thus,  the  only  function  of  the  SAM-D 
anti-aircraft  system  will  be  to  defend  our 
allies.  This  $6  billion  program  makes  a 
very  expensive  charity  item  in  these  days 
of  precarious  economic  security. 

Therefore,  it  would  be  desirable  for  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  seek  commit- 
ments from  our  allies  to  pay  in  cash  a 
minimum  of  one-half  the  total  program 
cost  of  the  system,  and  to  include  the 
result  of  his  efforts  in  his  annual  report 
for  fiscal  year  1976.  If  these  commit- 
ments are  not  in  hand  at  the  time  of 
the  report,  it  is  my  view  that  the  prx)- 
gram  should  be  abandoned. 

C.    DANCnOUS    NUCLKAX    FKOGBAirS 

It  is  natural  to  assume  that  any  tech- 
nological development  which  offers  in-* 
creased  military  capability  at  relatively 
modest  cost  is  a  good  thing  Unfortu- 
nately, this  is  not  always  true.  The  pres- 
ent bill  contains  four  nuclear  weapons 
programs  which,  while  increasing  our 
nominal  military  effectiveness,  give  us 
no  useful  ability  we  would  not  have  (J- 
ready.  Moreover,  they  would  decrease  na- 
tional security  by  increasing  the  proba- 
bility of  nuclear  war. 

First.  Three  of  the  programs  in  ques- 
tion are  strategic:  $25  million  for  engi- 
neering development  to  increase  the  yield 
of  Mlnuteman  warheads:  $32  million  for 
maneuvering  reentry  vehicles — MaRV — 
to  improve  the  accuracy  of  IiCnuteman: 
and  $20  million  for  advanced  research  on 
terminal  guidance  of  warheads. 
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The  purpose  of  all  Uiree  programs  Is  to 
Increase  our  ability  to  destroy  hard  tar- 
gets. These  programs  are  sometimes  pre- 
sented as  offering  a  more  humane  way 
of  fighting  nuclear  war,  allowing  us  to 
attack  military  and  industrial  targets 
rather  than  cities. 

Thi»  characterization  Is  not  entirely 
acciirate.  A  steel  mill  is  an  impressive 
and  imposing  structure  if  you  plan  to 
strike  it  with  your  fist,  but  in  niiclear 
terms  it  is  a  very  soft  target;  we  can 
easily  destroy  it  with  the  accuracy-jield 
combination  foimd  In  our  present  Mln- 
uteman  waiiieads.  The  same  is  true  of  all 
Soviet  factories,  refineries,  troop  con- 
centrations, tank  parks,  et  cetera.  The 
only  hard  targets  of  any  significance  are 
missile  silos. 

If  we  wish  to  destroy  a  small  number 
of  Soviet  silos  as  a  show  of  force,  we  can 
do  so  with  our  present  warheads;  higher 
accuracy  and  yield  are  not  needed. 

If  we  wish  to  develop  the  capability  to 
destroy  all  Soviet  silos,  we  have  to  use 
terminal  gxildance.  The  problem  Is  that 
such  a  capability  would  force  the  Soviets 
to  adopt  a  launch-on-wamlng  policy, 
«nptylng  their  silos  on  radar  warning 
of  a  n.8.  attack  rather  than  riding  out 
the  attack.  This  would  neutralize  our 
capability— even  highly  accurate  war- 
heads cannot  destroy  a  missile  that 
isn't  there — tmd  it  woidd  greatly  increase 
the  probability  of  accidental  war.  Even 
if  the  Soviets  for  some  reason  did  not 
launch  on  warning,  our  hard-target 
capability  would  still  be  suicidal  in  that 
it  would  bring  retaliation  from  the  Soviet 
missile  submarine  fleet. 

Thus,  there  are  no  benefits  and  con- 
siderable losses  in  this  program.  The 
Senate  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee recognized  this  in  killing  these 
programs,  pointing  out  that  our  goal 
should  be  to  enhance  the  survivability  of 
our  deterrent,  not  to  chase  the  ill-defined 
mirage  of  counterforce  capability. 

Several  years  ago.  Congress  unwisely 
approved  the  development  of  MIRV. 
Since  MIRV  deployment  cannot  be  veri- 
fied without  on-site  inspection,  once  we 
had  tested  MIRV  the  Soviets  had  no 
choice  but  to  assiune  we  had  deployed  it, 
and  we  lost  the  opportimlty  to  negotiate 
a  MIRV  ban.  Now  the  Soviets  have  their 
own  MIRV,  there  is  no  way  to  negotiate 
them  out  of  deploying  it,  smd  there  is 
great — although  in  my  view  im war- 
ranted— concern  about  its  significance. 
The  United  States  could  have  avoided 
the  entire  issue  by  going  slow  on  testing 
and  fast  on  negotiations;  it  does  no  one 
credit  that  we  did  the  opposite. 

The  proposed  warhead-improvement 
programs  present  a  similar  but  more  seri- 
ous problem;  there  is  a  danger  that  we 
will  deal  with  it  in  a  similarly  imfor- 
tunate  manner.  I  note  with  regret  that 
the  full  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee has  overruled  its  Research  and  De- 
velopment Subcommittee  and  approved 
ftmds  for  these  programs.  The  rationale 
given  by  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
committee  was  that  we  need  the  warhead 
Improvement  programs  as  bargaining 
chips  for  SALT  n. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  items  are  categoric- 
ally Incapable  of  being  used  as  bargain- 
ing chips.  Once  we  approve  the  money. 


the  system  can  no  longer  be  bargained 
away.  Just  as  MIRV  deployment  cannot 
be  verified,  so  deployment  of  high-ac- 
curacy warhesuls  caimot  be  verified. 
Worse,  testing  of  high-accuracy  war- 
heads cannot  be  verified.  If  we  do  not 
prohibit  the  development  of  high  ac- 
curacy, the  Soviets  will  have  to  assume 
we  have  achieved  the  ability  to  destroy 
all  their  siloe.  Tliey  will  then  either 
abandon  their  fixed-base  ICBM's  or  place 
them  on  laimch-on-wamlng  status. 
Given  their  present  truculent  mood,  it 
seems  more  likely  that  they  will  choose 
the  latter  course;  we  will  thus  have  in- 
creased the  probability  of  nuclear  war 
and  gained  nothing  by  doing  so. 

The  Pentagon  has  i>roposed  that  we 
deploy  smaller,  cleaner  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  for  use  in  Europe.  The  ration- 
ale is  that  our  present  large,  dirty  wea- 
pons would  cause  so  much  collateral 
damage  to  the  surrounding  friendly 
countryside  that  we  would  be  afraid  to 
use  them,  whereas  the  smaller  weapons 
would  cause  less  collateral  damage,  and 
we  could  therefore  resort  to  them  more 
easily. 

This  argimient  rests  on  two  assump- 
tions: 

The  Soviets,  having  only  old-fashioned 
large  dirty  nuclear  weapons,  will  refrain 
from  using  them  In  retaliation  because 
they  share  our  concern  for  collateral 
damage  to  the  soil  of  our  allies  and  their 
enemies. 

Even  if  the  Soviet  also  develop  small 
nukes,  if  we  cross  the  nuclear  firebreak 
first,  the  Soviets  will  not  feel  compelled 
to  respond  by  attacking  us  with  weapons 
slightly  larger,  whereupon  we  will  coun- 
ter-respond with  weapons  still  larger, 
and  we  will  very  shortly  find  ourselves 
In  an  all-out  nuclear  war. 

The  evidence  for  either  of  these  prop- 
ositions is  distinguished  by  its  total 
nonexistence.  It  would  be  the  height  of 
folly  to  take  any  steps  that  would  make 
crossing  the  nuclear  firebreak  easier. 
Among  all  the  military  failures  and  for- 
eign policy  failures  of  the  past  twenty 
years,  our  one  shining  success  has  been 
the  avoidance  of  nuclear  war.  To  delib- 
erately set  out  to  violate  this  record  is 
to  take  unconscionable  risks  with  the  na- 
tional security. 

TiUe  vn  of  this  bill,  which  deals  with 
military  aid  to  Vietnam,  does  three 
things,  two  of  which  have  my  whole- 
hearted support.  The  committee's  rec- 
ommendation of  a  $1.4  billion  celling  on 
military  aid  to  Vietnam,  however,  serves 
the  best  Interests  of  neither  the  United 
States  nor  the  Vietnamese  people,  and  I 
and  others  shall  propose  an  amendment 
to  reduce  that  figure  to  $900  million.  The 
bill  as  recommended  by  the  committee: 

Tightens  up  the  language  by  which  we 
require  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
report  its  expenditures  of  the  MASF  pro- 
gram. Henceforth,  DOD  will  be  required 
to  report  actual  obligations  Instead  of 
estimated  obligations,  giving  us  for  the 
first  time  real  figures  to  work  with  in 
evaluating  our  military  aid  to  Vietnam. 

It  repeals  the  authorization  for  any 
imobllgated  balances  remaining  in  the 
MASF  account  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year.  This  will  end  the  guessing  game  we 
have  had  to  play  each  year  as  to  how 


much  money  Is  left  In  the  MASF 
account. 

It  authorizes  a  ceiling  on  this  year's 
MASF  program  of  $1.4  billion.  This  Is 
$100  million,  or  8  percent  more  than  the 
committee  recommended  for  South  Viet- 
nam and  Laos  last  year;  almost  $400  mil- 
lion, or  39  percent  more  than  the  $1,009.5 
million  that  the  Congress  finally  ap- 
proved for  Vietnam  last  year;  $570.5  mil- 
lion, or  31  percent  more  than  the  $829.5 
million  In  new  money  we  made  available 
for  military  tdd  to  Vietnam  last  year; 
and  $656.5  million,  or  88  percent  more 
than  the  Defense  Department  had  avail- 
able in  controllable  expenditures  last 
year.  As  was  explained  In  the  letter  I  and 
several  of  my  colleagues  sent  to  your  of- 
fices today,  of  the  $1,009.5  million  avail- 
able for  Vietnam  military  assistance  last 
year.  $266  million  had  to  be  used  to  re- 
plenish U.S.  stocks  for  ammimitlon  pro- 
vided to  the  ARVN  In  prior  years.  When 
this  amount  was  subtracted  from  the 
available  funds,  only  $743.5  million  was 
available  for  obligation  for  military  aid 
to  VietnEun  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

As  these  facts  clearly  show,  there  is 
absolutely  no  way  that  the  $1.4  blUion 
ceiling  can  be  viewed  as  anything  but  a 
substantial  escalation  of  our  military  aid 
to  Vietnam;  yet,  the  facts  of  that  con- 
flict axe  that  there  has  been  no  escala- 
tion of  the  war.  The  castudty  figures  pro- 
vided to  my  office  show.  If  anything,  a 
slight  decrease  in  military  activity  this 
year. 

CASUALTY    FIGTniZS 

These  figures  show  another  Interest- 
ing trend;  VC/NVA  casualties  continue 
to  bear  about  the  same  relationship  to 
ARVN  casualties  as  they  have  in  the  past 
with  the  VC/NVA  losing  three  to  four 
men  for  every  ARVN  soldier  killed.  You 
do  not  have  to  be  a  military  genius  to 
conclude  from  this  that  the  ARVN  Is  still 
mounting  a  substantial  number  of  offen- 
sive operations.  If  there  was  ever  any 
doubt  about  this.  It  was  dispelled  by  the 
testimony  of  Maj.  Oen.  William  B. 
Caldwell  m.  In  his  testimony  before  the 
committee,  Oeneral  Caldwell  told  us,  in 
language  which  Is  repeated  virtually  ver- 
batim in  the  committee  report,  that — 

TerrtUHTlal  and  populatloQ  oontarol  hAve 
changed  little  over  the  last  year — what 
change  haa  been  made  has  l>een  in  favor  of 
the  Government  forces;  (Italic  added). 

Since  the  only  land  changing  hands 
Is  cconlng  imder  Saigon's  control.  It  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  ARVN  has 
not  been  on  the  offensive.  U.S.  military 
aid  is  Intended  to  help  Vietnam  defend 
Itself,  not  to  continue  the  war  as  though 
nothing  had  happened.  Expert  testimony 
shows  that  the  ARVN  has  been  able  to 
mount  offensives  with  the  amount  of  aid 
they  have;  therefore.  It  Is  obvious  that 
no  Increase  Is  required  for  purely  de- 
fensive purposes. 

It  should  be  imderstood  that  this  is 
not  all  the  military  assistance  that  the 
Saigon  government  can  coimt  on  from 
the  United  States  this  year.  The  Presi- 
dent's foreign  aid  request  contains  $183 
million  In  funds  for  the  commodity  im- 
port program.  The  dollars  generated  by 
this  program  in  the  past  have  been  used 
by  Saigon  for  uniforms  and  construction 
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programs;  In  other  words,  to  supplement 
their  defense  budget.  If  that  $183  mil- 
lion is  added  to  the  $1.4  billion  recom- 
mended by  the  committee,  it  will  boost 
our  Vietnam  military  assistance  program 
to  $1,583  billion,  or  very  nearly  the  $1.6 
billion  requested  by  the  Pentagon.  Thus, 
this  bill  represents  sm  even  larger  escala- 
tion than  appears  on  its  face. 

It  has  been  argued  that  we  must  pro- 
vide aid  at  this  level  because  "the  Rus- 
sians and  Chinese  are  supplying  Hanoi." 
True  enough.  Hanoi's  aid  does  come  from 
the  major  Commmilst  countries;  but 
how  extensive  is  that  aid?  Hoang  Due 
Nha,  Minister  for  Information  and  Open 
Arms  for  South  Vietnam,  wrote  in  the 
May  I  edition  of  the  Vietnam  Bulletin 
that— 

Hanoi  has  now  begun  to  realize  that  .  .  . 
neither  Rusala  nor  China  wUl  be  wUllng  to 
help  It  on  a  large  acale. 

Such  figures  as  we  possess  on  aid  to 
Hanoi  are  classified,  but  if  GVN  officials 
are  willing  to  describe  that  aid  as  being 
not  on  a  large  scale,  it  certainly  cannot 
be  very  much. 

Inevitably,  we  must  ask  ourselves  ex- 
actly what  our  aid  accomplishes.  I  have 
cited  several  times  the  report  we  received 
last  year  that  the  amount  of  gunfire  in 
Vietnam  on  both  sides  was  directly  at- 
tributable to  the  amount  of  ammunition 
we  supplied  to  the  ARVN.  That  report 
was  buttressed  by  acknowledgment  by 
our  embassy  in  Saigon  of  a  need  to  "re- 
strain" ARVN  ammunition  consumption, 
jBspeclally  artillery  ammunition.  Yester- 
day, confirmation  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  level  of  our  aid  and  the  level  of 
violence  in  Vietnam  was  received  from 
yet  another  source.  In  a  front-page  story 
in  the  Washington  Post,  Phillip  McCombs 
tells  of  discovering  the  "strange  accom- 
modation" between  the  VC  and  the 
KRVTH;  If  the  ARVN  does  not  shoot  too 
much,  the  VC  do  not  attack.  The  logical 
extension  of  this  accommodation  is  that 
If  we  were  not  giving  the  ARVN  timmunl- 
tlon  in  excess  of  their  self-defense  needs, 
far  fewer  VC  attacks  would  be  provoked. 
With  a  lowered  level  of  activity  on  the 
battlefield  thus  obtained,  perhaps  a  high- 
er level  of  activity  at  the  conference  table 
might  ensue. 

In  the  final  analysis,  It  Is  not  our  mili- 
tary aid  to  Vietnam  that  will  make  the 
difference  of  their  ability  to  or  not  to  sur- 
vive. Our  former  colleague,  Melvln  Laird, 
recently  said: 

The  South  Vietnamese  can  handle  them. 
They  have  enough  pilots.  It  Is  their  foot  sol- 
diers who  are  Important.  If  there  Is  no  wni, 
It's  their  own  tough  luck.  We  have  done 
everything  that  we  told  them  we  were  going 
to  do.  That's  what  Vletnamlzatlon  la  all 
about.  The  fighting  will  continue  for  ao 
years. 

Mr.  Laird  and  I  have  had  our  differ- 
ences in  the  past,  but  that  makes  our 
agreement  on  this  point  all  the  more  sig- 
nificant. Dollars  do  not  buy  victory — only 
the  Vietnamese  will  can  do  that.  If  we 
continue  as  we  have,  diunplng  $2.5  to  $3 
billion  Into  Vietnam  every  year,  we  can 
look  forward  to  doing  so  at  least  for  the 
oext  20  years.  Is  this  a  fitting  memorial 
to  the  Americans  who  were  sent  to  die  in 
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Southeast  Asia?  I  think  that  If  those  men 
could  come  back  to  talk  to  us,  they  would 
tell  us  that  we  have  far  better  things  to 
do  with  our  money  than  that.  "Aie  ad- 
ministration has  told  us  that  we  do  not 
have  $250  million  this  year  for  programs 
to  serve  our  own  veteratw;  others  >H11 
propose  to  reduce  our  military  aid  to 
Vietnam  by  twice  that  amount,  and  I 
hope  that  the  House  wUl  agree  with  us 
that  we  have  other,  more  pressing^eteds 
for  that  money. 

Our  amendment  does  not  signal  an 
abrogation  of  our  responsibilities  to  the 
Vietnamese;  rather,  it  Is  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  our  responsibilities  to  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers.  The  $900  million  cellltt* 
I  propose  will  not  leave  Vietnam  high 
and  dry.  It  makes  available  more  money 
than  either  the  $743.5  mUUon  In  con- 
trollable money  we  aUowed  last  year  or 
the  $829.5  million  in  new  money  we  ap- 
propriated for  military  aid  to  Vietnam  in 
fiscal  year  1974.  A  $900  million  celling 
was  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  just  last 
week;  and  no  one  would  suggest  that 
such  men  as  Senator  Thurmond  or  Sena- 
tor Tower  would  countenance  an  abroga- 
tion of  our  responsibility  to  Vietnam. 
They  and  I  agree  that  $1.4  billion  is  sim- 
ply too  much  money  for  this  program. 

Our  fiscal  year  1975,  Southeast  Asia 
costs  are  $584  mlUicoi  greater  than  our 
total  MAP  budget.  Ih  other  words,  mili- 
tary aid  to  Vietnam  will  cost  us  46  per- 
cent more  than  military  aid  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  combined.  If  our  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  Vietnam  costs  will  still 
be  $84  mllUon  more  than  the  rest  of  our 
military  assistance  budget;  bu^we  will 
at  least  have  t)rought  these  expenditures 
into  some  kind  of  reasonable  relationship 
with  the  rest  of  the  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  reasonable  pro- 
gram that  we  seek.  The  United  SUtes 
is  at  peace;  Ite  citizens  should  not  be 
called  on  to  pay  Indefinitely  for  someone 
else's  war.  If  we  intend  to  participate  In 
a  meaningful  peace,  we  must  serve  notice 
that  the  T3S.  Treasury  is  not  a  bott<Mnless 
grab  bag  for  another  20  years  ol  carnage 
in  Vietnam.  This  reasonable  reduction 
will  represent  a  continuation  of  the 
policy  of  fiscal  disengagement  from  Viet- 
nam that  the  Congress  Initiated  last  year. 
It  is  a  policy  Americans  win  thank  us 
for  piirsuing,  because  they  know  better 
than  anyone  what  a  drain  Vietnam  has 
been  on  financial  resources  already 
ravaged  by  the  worst  Infiadcoi  we  have 
experienced  in  over  two  decades.  In  the 
name  of  the  American  taxpayer,  I  urge 
the  House  to  consider  our  amendment 
favoraUy  when  we  propose  It  Xomomm. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  guitlonan  f  rcHn  Virginia 
(Mr.  RoBSRT  W.  Danxsl.  Jr.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Polaris/Poseidon  strategic 
ballistic  missile  systems  have  gained 
recognition  as  a  major  cornerstone  of  the 
U.S.  triad  of  forces  to  deter  nuclear 
war  larg^  on  the  basis  of  tlie  surviv- 
ability and  reliability  of  the  submarine 
platforms.  The  Trident  system,  now  un- 
der developmeatk  will  further  exploit  the 
survivability  and  reliability  Inherent  In 
the  application  of  submsulne  technology. 


As  this  coxmtry  has  Indeed  ccHne  to  rec- 
ognize In  recent  months,  all  wheels  grind 
to  a  halt  without  suitable  energy  sources. 
This  was  very  true  of  our  early  sub- 
marines, dependent  on  gasoline  or  diesel 
engines  and  chemical  batteries.  However, 
with  the  appUcaticm  of  nuclear  fission- 
generated  power  to  submarine  propul- 
sion, the  submarine  became  virtually  im- 
Ilmited  in  its  operations. 

The  marriage  of  the  ballistic  missile  to 
the  nuclear  submarines  in  our  first  Po- 
laris systems  is  a  success  story  ttxat  has 
long  been  told.  It  Is  a  fact  that  our  Po- 
laris/Poseidon fieet  has  been  a  most  val- 
uable member  of  our  deterrent  forces  al- 
most 15  years.  During  that  period  five 
different  classes  of  submarines  and  four 
different  missile  ssrstems  have  evolved. 
Over  1,000  deterrent  patrols  have  been 
successfully  completed  with  the  crews 
having  spent  almost  2  million  hours  un- 
derway in  the  41  submarines  of  this  force. 

In  developing  Trident  the  Navy  Is  fol- 
lowing this  san^e  normsd  evolutionary 
process  but  with  widespread  application 
of  new  technology  that  has  become  avail- 
able in  the  years  since  the  Polaris/ 
Poseidon  systems  were  designed  and 
buUt. 

The  major  objectives  of  this  report  zxt 
to  provide  a  strategic  submarine-based 
ballistic  missile  weapon  system  that  will : 
Be  highly  survlvable  In  a  sophisticated 
ASW  environment;  be  a  cost  effective  re- 
placement for  Polaris /Poseidon  systems; 
carry  a  missile  capable  of  delivering  full 
payload  to  a  much  greater  range  than 
the  Polaris/Pbseldon  systems. 

In  achieving  the  Trident  objectives  the 
Navy  is.  for  the  first  time,  developing  a 
new  submarine  platform  and  a  new  stra- 
tegic weapon  system  at  the  same  time.  In 
addition,  with  the  longer-range  missile 
available,  the  Trident  system  wiU  be 
based  and  operate  out  of  a  base  In  the 
United  States.  The  location  tor  that  base 
has  been  selected  at  the  naval  torpedo 
station,  Keyport.  Bangor  Annex  on  the 
Hood  Canal  across  Puget  Sound  from 
Seattle,  Wash.  Construction  on  phase  1 
of  the  base  is  planned  to  start  late  this 
fall. 

I>evelopment  of  submarine  components 
has  been  ongoing  since  1971.  The  single 
most  Important  development  is  perhaps 
the  nuclear  propulsion  plant  designed  to 
allow  Trident  to  operate  more  quietly 
than  any  prlw  class  of  submarine.  The 
reactor  Is  a  new  design  first  developed 
and  tried  out  on  an  attack  submarine,  the 
Narwhal.  Under  normal  Trident  patrol 
conditions  this  reactor  has  virtually  no 
moving  part£.  The  propulsion  plant  used 
on  Trident  makes  maximum  use  of  ma- 
chinery and  hydraulic  quieting  tech- 
niques developed,  tested,  and  proven  on 
the  Narwhal  and  the  Navy's  very  latest 
attack  submarines.  The  design  Is  such 
that  the  systems  wUl  be  capable  of  con- 
tinuing deterrent  patrol  operations  be- 
tween regular  shipyard  overhauls  for 
about  10  years. 

Command  and  control  of  the  Trld^it 
system  is  a  second  major  area  of  im- 
provement. Here  the  Navy  Is  mairing 
maximum  use  of  the  significant  progress 
made  in  the  last  few  years  in  computer 
technology  and  computer  driven  displays. 
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By  bringing  information  from  multiple 
sources  to  a  single  control  station,  they 
have  been  able  to  reduce  the  number  of 
so-called  "watch  stations"  and  thus  crew 
manning,  nils  has  a  significant  input  in 
reducing  the  continuing  operational  costs 
of  this  so  important  system. 

The  Trident  strategic  weapon  system 
is  designed  to  handle  a  new  family  of 
missiles  capable  of  much  greater  ranges 
than  today's  Poseidons.  The  missile  un- 
der current  development  Ls  intentionally 
designed  to  be  compatible  with  backfit 
into  the  31  SSBN's  being  converted  for 
Poseidon.  Although  the  missiles  exter- 
nally look  very  much  alike,  internally 
Trident  is  all  new.  It  is  the  Navy's  first 
three-stage  submarine  launched  ballistic 
missile  and  utilizes  much  new  propulsion 
technology  developed  in  very  recent 
years.  All  the  experience  gleaned  from 
R^aris/Poseldon  programs  is  being  uU- 
llsed  to  make  Trident  ever  more  reliable. 
Tlie  Trident  system  wUl  also  provide  the 
room  for  future  growth  which  was  so 
prudently  provided  in  Polaris  and  Posei- 
don, but  which  is  now  used  up. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  areas 
where  Trident  is  taking  advantage  of 
new  technology,  such  as  the  automatic 
and  built-in  test  equipment  utilized  to 
increase  overall  system  reliability  by  de- 
creasing system  downtime.  Even  when 
the  system  is  in  port,  it  is  intended  that 
a  rotatable  pool  of  replacement  compo- 
nents and  equipments  be  utilized  rather 
than  try  to  repair  equipments  on  board. 

Trident  system  acquisition  Is  expen- 
sive, but  today,  what  is  not,  however, 
when  built  and  operating,  the  system  will 
keep  missiles  at  sea  In  sui  "alert"  status 
for  about  one-third  the  cost  of  acquiring 
and  (verating  a  system  similar  to  oqr 
earlier  systems.  All  agree,  even  those 
who  oppose  Trident,  that  the  system  will 
be  highly  survivable  against  all  pro- 
jected threats  that  we  can  foresee.  As  a 
new  element  of  the  n.S.  Strategic  Forces, 
Trident  provides  some  measure  of  main- 
taining nuclear  parity  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  continues  the  criteria  of  a 
credible  deterrence  of  nuclear  war.  As 
such,  it  provides  additional  safeguards 
to  our  Nation  as  we  continue  to  work  for 
an  equitable  armament  limitations 
agreement.  Under  such  circumstances. 
Trident  must  be  considered  a  btu-gain. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Dan  Daniel)  . 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  BCr.  Chairman,  we 
consider  our  military  procurement  bill 
today  in  a  climate  of  turmoil  among  the 
Western  nations  which  is  unprecedoited. 
To  borrow  the  words  of  Charles  Dickens, 
wrttten  in  an  earlier  period  of  imrest. 
If  these  are  not  the  worst  of  times,  they 
are  certainly  not  the  best. 

West  Germany  has  not  recovered  from 
the  shock  of  Chancellor  Brandt's 
resignation  and  the  events  which  led  to 
It.  Prance  barely  saved  her  constitutional 
form  of  government  from  a  Communist- 
Sociallst  takeover  bi  the  national  election 
yesterday.  Britain's  new  Government, 
having  come  into  office  in  a  period  of  the 
most  serious  economic  and  political  up- 
heaval In  two  decades,  appears  at  times  to 


be  hostage  to  manipulators,  at  least  one 
of  whom  Is  a  self -proclaimed  Marxist.  In 
Italy,  where  political  stability  has  been 
vlrtuifkUy  unknown  since  World  War  n. 
the  Christian  Democratic  Party  is  in 
grave  trouble,  and  serious  cracks  in  the 
European  Economic  Community  are  be- 
ginning to  widen.  Belgium's  Premier  has 
recently  put  together  a  coalition  govern- 
ment, after  3  months  of  effort,  and  in 
the  Netherlands,  a  coalitkm  was  6 
months  being  assembled.  Our  neighbor 
to  the  north,  Canada,  faces  new  elections 
in  July,  and  half  a  world  away,  in  Aus- 
tralia, another  cliflhanger  election  has 
bees  held,  with  the  voters  split  down  the 
Bikldle.  In  Israel,  nearly  4  months  after 
that  nation's  elections,  a  new  Cabinet 
stUl  has  not  been  assembled. 

The  entire  portion  of  Scandinavia  out- 
side the  Busman  sphere  is  in  turmoil.  In 
Denmark,  the  minority  Liberal  govern- 
ment escaped  defeat  last  week  by  a  hair. 
Norway's  Premier,  elected  8  months  ago, 
functions  with  an  uneasy  coalition.  Swe- 
den's legislature  is  tied  equally  between 
oiK>osing  parties.  It  would  come  as  no 
surprise  if  any  of  the  three  nations  soon 
faced  new  elections. 

Even  Iceland  is  feeling  the  pangs  of 
political  ux>heaval.  and  its  Parliament 
has  been  dissolved,  with  new  elections 
set  for  June. 

Pcurtugal,  imder  the  rule  of  a  military 
dictatorship,  has  in  its  cabinet  two  Com- 
munists, and  the  people  of  that  land  may 
very  well  find  that  a  devil  has  been 
swapped  for  a  witch. 

There  is  a  drought  of  decision  leader- 
ship in  the  Western  World  today. 

On  the  other  hand,  thoe  is  no  disrup- 
tion in  Russia.  There  is  no  change.  The 
dictatorship  Holds  firm,  and  holds  firm 
as  well  to  its  goals.  There  Is  no  change  In 
that  respect,  either. 

None  of  the  Western  nations  has,  of 
course,  been  immune  to  governmental 
upheaval,  although  some  have  histori- 
cally been  more  stable  than  others.  But 
there  has  never  been  a  period  when  the 
political  fabric  of  the  Western  World 
waa  ao  torn  at  the  seams;  when  nations 
were  so  buffeted  about  by  political  dis- 
sent and  at  times  by  political  oppor- 
tunism. 

Just  now,  trauma  in  government  may 
be  the  least  of  the  world's  worries.  Hav- 
ing seen  the  successes  achieved  by  those 
who  control  Arab  oU,  other  nations 
enjoying  monopo^  or  near-monopoly 
status  in  certain  other  basic  commodities 
have  begun  talking  in  terms  of  embargo, 
of  doubled  and  quadrupled  prices,  with 
Uttle  or  no  thought  given  the  rest  of  ^e 
world — developed,  developii^,  or  un- 
developed. 

Inflation — bad  as  it  is  here  at  home — 
Is  considerably  worse  In  the  rest  of  the 
world.  And  balance-of-payments  deficits 
loom  large  on  the  horizons  of  Japan, 
West  Germany,  and  other  nations  which 
have  not  known  them  in  the  past  few 
years. 

At  the  moment,  there  is  no  teally  sta- 
ble currency,  and  people  in  ever-growing 
numbers  are  exchanging  cvurency  for 
tangible  resources — for  things— where  it 
is  possible. 


Just  this  weekend,  we  learned  that  In- 
dia— with  all  her  other  problems — ^has 
become  the  sixth  nation  to  joint  the  nu- 
clear club. 

And  what  else  has  happened,  world- 
wide, as  far  as  our  Nation  Is  concerned? 
Plenty. 

Russia  has  recently  acknowledged 
what  many  of  us  knew,  but  have  not  been 
able  to  say:  At  the  time  of  the  October 
war  in  the  Mideast,  she  had  available  and 
ready  to  go  into  that  troubled  area  some 
seven  divisions,  while  we  could  have 
fielded  only  sUghtly  more  than  one. 

At  that  time.  If  I  may  add  an  aside,  a 
great  cry  went  up  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  had  manufactured  a  crisis, 
that  the  worldwide  alert  had  been  called 
solely  for  domestic  political  reasons;  that 
no  real  danger  existed. 

Russia  has  told  us  in  no  tmcertaln 
terms  that  the  danger  was  very  real. 

As  he  leaves  his  ciurent  assignment, 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Adm. 
Elmo  R.  Zumwalt.  has  acknowledged  the 
conviction  that  we  have  lost  our  ability 
to  control  the  world's  sea  lanes.  He  said: 

Tbe  Soviet  Union'*  capabUlty  to  ileny  us 
tb*  sea  lanes — Is  greater  tban  our  ci^Miblllty 
to  keep  tbe  sea  lanes  open. 

While  it  is  being  argued  that  we  must 
not  establish  a  presence  In  the  Indian 
Ocean,  lest  we  provoke  a  buildup  of  Rus- 
sian opposition  seapower,  the  Russians 
have  moved  ahead  full  tilt  to  establish 
their  own  presence,  and  this  will  be  ex- 
panded when  the  Suez  Canal  is  opened. 
Right  now,  our  naval  forces  are  outnum^ 
bered  by  Russia's  in  that  part  of  the  seas, 
and  you  can  depend  on  this — it  will  grow 
even  larger. 

All  this  is  bad  enough — ^but  the  situa- 
tion gets  worse. 

Peace  in  the  Mideast  remains  elustve. 
While  we  are  all  prayerful  for  success, 
reasonable  men  mu^  agree  that  the  out- 
come of  current  negotiations  will  be 
based  In  large  measure  on  goodwill  of  all 
parties — a  trait  which  has  been  absent 
from  that  area  for  many,  many  years. 

The  conference  on  mutual  and  bal- 
anced force  reductions  In  E^uope  pro- 
ceeds. Proceeds?  That  is  a  miserable 
choice  of  wording.  Right  now.  It  stag- 
nates. 

And  why  should  this  not  be  so?  Why 
in  the  name  of  all  that  is  good  and  holy 
should  the  Soviet  Union  withdraw  one 
man — one  tank — one  airplane  from  East- 
em  Europe?  By  simply  waiting,  enough 
Members  of  Congress  will  apparently 
succmnb  to  pressure  from  the  antlmill- 
tary,  and  our  adversaries  will  accomplish 
their  goals;  it  will  cost  them  absolutely 
nothing.  AU  they  must  do  is  stall — and 
wait. 

Those  who  espouse  imllateral  with- 
drawal adopt  the  following  logic.  One: 
MBFR  talks  are  stalled.  Two:  they  are 
stalled  because  the  Soviet  Union  has  no 
interest  in  expediting  them,  since  the 
longer  they  wait — and  I  tun  quoting 
here 

The  more  Intolerable  wUl  be  our  Irra- 
tional conunitment  In  domestic  terms,  and 
tbe  more  damaging  to  European  unity  win 
be  unilateral  cuts  wben  they  come. 
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Three:  Since  the  Eastern  nations,  and 
Russia,  have  done  nothing,  we  may  as 
will  accede  to  their  wishes  . 

This  is  like  saying:  One.  We  live  on 
the  brink  of  a  precipice.  Two.  Some  day 
we  may  stumble  over  it,  or  the  edge 
might  erode  away.  Three.  We  therefore 
may  as  well  throw  ourselves  over,  since 
we  are  likely  to  go  by  accident,  anyway. 
Last  year,  the  Jackson-Nunn  amend- 
ment to  mandate  burden-sharing  was 
appended  to  the  military  procurement 
bill.  Its  provisions  have  been  substanti- 
ally met.  This  was  not  an  unreasonable 
requirement  on  our  part,  and  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  met  indicates  that  our 
NATO  partners  recognize  the  reason- 
ableness of  it,  also.  It  belabors  the  obvious 
to  say  that  no  one — and  no  nation — is 
going  to  pay  for  what  can  be  had  free.  It 
is  equally  obivous  that  peoide  are  not  go- 
ing to  pay  for  that  which  has  no  value. 
The  requirement — and  the  meeting  of 
it— represent  a  mutual  acknowledgement 
of  the  necessity  for  our  presence  in 
Europe. 

In  the  past  25  years,  we  have  spent  un- 
told sums  on  military  endeavors,  to  aid 
friendly  nations  in  the  maintenance  of 
stability — and  the  Russians  have  helped 
those  who  shared  their  beliefs.  In  the 
same  quarter-century,  we  have  invested 
additional  unnumbered  dollars  in  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  friendly  nations — 
as  have  the  Russians.  But  there  has  been, 
in  addition  to  these  similarities,  one  dif- 
ference. We  have  helped  nations  whose 
beliefs,  whose  ideologies,  differed  vastly 
from  our  own — India  is  a  prime  ex- 
ample— and  we  have  occupied  no  nation 
to  enfMice  our  will. 

By  loans,  grants,  gifts,  by  provisions 
of  grains  and  the  material  for  self-s\if- 
flciency,  by  the  construction  of  Indus- 
tries, of  hospitals,  of  roads,  we  have  done 
more  than  the  world  has  ever  seen  before 
to  help  those  who  could  or  would  not 
help  themselves. 

The  people  of  the  United  States — un- 
willingly, through  individual  and  group 
endeavors — have  assumed  an  obligation 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  no  one  held 
a  gim  to  our  heads.  No  one  extracted  our 
money  at  bayonet-point.  We.  have  done 
it  largely  out  of  our  own  free  will. 

Some  of  us  have  acted  altruistically; 
others  from  a  sense  of  practicaUty,  in  the 
belief  that  a  peaceful  and  stable  world 
would  help  to  Insure  an  equally  peaceful 
and  stable  environment  for  ourselves 
and  our  children.  I  do  not  believe  it  Is 
the  will  of  the  American  people  to  write 
off  this  Investment  In  the  future. 

Has  it  cost  us?  You  can  bet  your  life 
it  has.  But  before  you  bet  other  people's 
lives,  consider  this :  In  a  time  when  gov- 
ernment, and  the  Congress  in  particular, 
are  at  a  very  low  point  in  public  esteem — 
garbagemen  are  more  highly  regarded — 
the  military  in  our  land  lead  the  list  of 
most-admired.  In  essence,  the  people  of 
America  believe  the  military  Is  meeting 
its  oMnmitment,  at  a  time  when  they 
believe  the  politician  is  shirking  his. 

And  consider  this  as  weU— two-thirds' 
of  the  people  of  America  have  faith  ha 
Uielr  country— have  faith  that  tWngs. 
bad  as  they  are,  not  Intolerable,  and 


that  they  will  be  better.  Should  we  not 
share  this  feeling? 

We  cannot  ignore  the  effect  of  our  ac- 
tions here  in  this  Hall  on  other  nations 
of  the  world — our  potential  enemies,  as 
well  as  our  friends.  The  leaders  in  both 
categories  can  read — and  they  can  read 
English  as  it  is  written  in  the  Congrxs- 
siONAL  Record. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  Intent  of  this 
body  or  of  the  American  people  to  send 
them  a  message  o<  surrender.  We  have 
invested  too  much — too  much  of  our 
blood,  of  the  best  of  two  generations  of 
men.  We  havfe  Invested  our  money — that 
money  which  might  well  have  been  in- 
vested in  other  things,  I  concede.  We 
cannot  wsLlk  away  now.  We  cannot  say, 
"It  was  not  worth  it.  We  will  throw  away 
our  friends,  our  lives,  our  children's  fu- 
ture." 

The  pessimists  say  that  we  are  watch- 
ing the  decline  of  the  West,  that  capital- 
ism and  its  attendant  freedoms  are  gasp- 
ing their  last.  I  do  not  believe  this.  And 
the  evidence  is  that  the  American  peo- 
ple do  not  believe  it,  either. 

The  urge  is  strong  at  times  like  this 
to  quote  frtHn  an  earlier  period,  to  re- 
assure ourselves,  perhaps,  that  no  mat- 
ter how  bad  things  are,  they  have  been 
worse— or  at  least  as  bad— before.  Yet 
nothing  qidte  fits.  The  times  are  In- 
deed unique.  Still  and  all.  there  Is  a  quo- 
tation, a  statement  which  applies  to  our 
times.  It  is  33  years  old,  and  it  was  said, 
not  by  a  politician,  not  by  a  man  of  the 
military.  It  was  said  by  an  author — an 
intellectual,  some  say.  It  was  said  by 
Somerset  Maugham: ' 

If  a  nation  values  anything  more  ttaan 
freedocn,  and  tbe  Irony  of  It  Is,  if  it  la  com- 
fort or  money  that  It  values  more.  It  wlU 
lose  that,  too. 

I  cannot  add  to  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  week  a  member  of 
the  board  of  a  Methodist  Church  in  the 
Fifth  District  of  Virginia,  forwarded  me 
a  two  page  "justification"  for  reduction 
in  military  spending.  This  material  was 
compiled  by  Coalition  on  National  Prior- 
ities and  Military  Policy. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  through 
a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  who  was 
formerly  an  Armed  Services  Committee 
staff  member,  was  asked  to  respond.  The 
material  is  admittedly  lengthy,  but  it  is 
exceptionally  pertinent  to  the  bill  we  dis- 
cuss today.  I.  therefore.  Include  the 
statement  and  responses  for  printing  in 
the  Record  so  that  we  may  all  give  it  full 
consideration  as  we  debate  the  milltaiy 
procurement  bill : 
RxDucs  DxrxNBX   Spending — Contact   Toua 

CONOEESSICAN  NOW 

This  year  military  spending  increased  signi- 
ficantly even  though  the  U.S.  has  concluded 
direct  partlclpaUon  In  the  Vietnam  War  and 
entered  into  a  "peacetime  economy",  with 
the  Defense  Department  requesting  •03.9  bil- 
lion for  FY75  and  $6.2  billion  as  a  supple- 
mental for  FT74  (total  of  tgs.l  billion)  — 
"the  largest  ever  requested  In  one  year  ex- 
cept for  1942" — It  Is  imperative  that  the 
defense  budget  be  subetantlaUy  reduced. 

When  communicating  with  your  Oongresa- 
man  please  urge  blm  to  support  the  foUow- 
iag  fortbcotnlng  leglalativ«  aottons  to  reduce 
military  spending: 


1.  A  major  worldwide  overseas  troop  cut  of 
at  least  100,000. 

2.  Elimination  or  development  slowdown 
of  unnecessary  weapons  such  as  the  SAM-D 
Air  Defense  System,  B-1  Bomber,  Trident 
Submarine,  AW  ACS,  Binary  Oases  and  Tac- 
tical Mlnl-Nukes. 

3.  Support  of  a  celling  amendment  which 
will  limit  further  Increases  in  defense  spend- 
ing. An  amendment  will  be  offered  by  Con- 
gressman Les  Aspln  (D-Wls)  to  bold  spend- 
ing to  last  year's  levels;  this  would  mean  a 
reduction  of  approximately  tl.l  bUllon  In  the 
FT76  defense  budget. 

If  these  legislative  actions  are  to  succeed, 
your  Congressman  must  hear  from  you  Im- 
mediately. The  MUltary  Authorization  BiU 
which  authorizes  programs  for  funding  will 
be  on  the  floor  of  tbe  House  by  mid  May. 

Consltuent  pressure  is  the  moei  effective 
way  to  encourage  congressional  exposition 
to  Increased  defense  spending. 

If  you  want  your  Representative  and  Sen- 
ator to  vote  against  FY  1976  mUitary  spend- 
ing write,  call  or  see  them  now. 

STATKMKNT 

In  FY  1974  approximately  68%  of  the  2.- 
100,000  active  duty  personnel  are  serving  as 
commissioned,  warrant  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officer /specialists  (B-4 
through  K-9).  There  is  an  average  of  2  of- 
ficers or  non-oommissloned  officer/special- 
ists on  active  duty  to  command,  supervise 
or  assist  each  private. 

OOD  PQSmON 

To  classify  aU  officers  and  non-commls- 
sioned  officers  as  executive  or  supervisory  is 
an  erroneous  assumption.  Many  officers  and 
senior  enlistment  personnel  are  specialists 
and  technicians  whose  grades  are  more  re- 
flective of  their  technical  skills,  training, 
education  and  experience  than  it  Is  a  reflec- 
tion of  their  supervisory  responsibilities.  To 
lUustrate  the  magnitude  of  this,  the  Army 
officer  corps  at  the  end  of  FY  1974  will  con- 
tain 92,600  commissioned  officers.  Of  this 
niunber,  approximately  38,000  (30%)  will  be 
a  technically  oriented  officer  of  the  Chemical 
Corps,  Engineer  Corps,  Finance  Corps,  Judge 
Advocate  General,  Chaplains  Corps,  Medical 
Corps,  Dental  Corps,  Veterinary  Corps,  Medi- 
cal Service  Corps,  Nurse  Corps  and  Medical 
Specialist  Corps.  Many  of  the  personnel  In 
the  combat  oriented  groups  are  also  per- 
forming technical  duties.  This  group  con- 
tains officers  working  in  communications 
and  electronics:  trahsportatlon;  ordnance 
(Including  nuclear  devices);  poUce,  Intel- 
Ugency  and  logistical  support. 

On  the  enlisted  side  there  are  nine  differ- 
ent pay  grades.  Technically,  the  top  five  of 
these  grades  (XS  through  E-8)  are  "aer- 
geants",  varying  in  title  from  "buck  ser- 
geant" to  sergeant  major.  Many  are  NOO's. 
but  many  others  are  sklUed  technicians  «n<t 
specialists  who  operate  and  maintain  com- 
plex equipment  but  do  not  Bi4>ervlse.  The 
bottom  four  grades  include  recruits,  privates, 
privates  first  class  and  corporals  or  corporal- 
equivalents.  Although  the  corporals  are 
technically  NOO's,  the  majority  of  them  are 
first -term  personnel  experienced  only  to  a 
Journeyman  level  of  skill.  A  more  melanli«. 
ful  con^>arlson  would  be  to  oomblne  tbe 
strengths  of  the  bottom  four  grades,  slnoe 
together  these  constitute  the  group  of  first- 
term  enlisted  men,  and  compare  that  with 
the  top  five  grades  which  constitute  the 
second -termers  and  careerists.  On  this  baala, 
there  are  1.6  times  as  many  in  th*  bottom 
enlisted  group  as  in  the  top.  It  offloera  are 
included,  the  officer  NCO  level  would  be  48% 
of  the  total  force  vlo»  the  68%  dted. 


In  FY  1974  only  17%  of  the  2.100.000  ac- 
tive  duty  military  personnel  are  aaatgoed 
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to  combat  skills  Jobs  that  fire  on  an  enemy. 
In  FY  1975,  the  Department  of  Defense  esti- 
mates that  ther«  will  be  no  improvement 
and  this  percentage  will  remain  at  17%. 
Doo  poemoN 

This  17%  of  military  personnel  only  con- 
siders those  peraoQoel  assigned  to  such  ac- 
tivities as  the  infantry  and  armor,  artillery 
and  aircraft  crews.  No  recognition  Is  given 
to  the  total  number  of  personnel  assigned 
««  within  those -manpower  categories  whlchi 
Qonstltute  our  combat  forces,  1^.,  the  Stra- 
Wglc  and  General  Purpose  Forces  categories. 
Since  these  are  our  flgihtlng  forces.  It  la  cer- 
tainly more  meaningful  to  examine  how 
many  military  personnel  are  assigned  to 
these  categories  and  what  actions  have  been 
taken  to  Increase  that  number. 

At  the  end  of  FY  1973,  there  were  4fl%  of 
our  military  personnel  assigned  within  the 
Strategic  and  Oensral  Purpose  Forces  cate- 
gories. In  187S.  tbiawtn  tncreaM  to  4»%.  lliat 
1»,  of  the  2,183.000  psrsonnel  requested  for 
FY  1975,  1.044.000  wlU  be  assigned  to  these 
combat  categories.  Certainly,  not  all  these 
personnal  wUl  be  In  skills  which  require  di- 
rect confrontation  with  an  enemy.  It  is  a 
principle  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
take  full  advantage  of  technology  to  obtain 
equal  or  Increased  combat  cdfectlvenees 
rather  than  use  the  gross  application  of  the 
ABurican  oooabat  soldier.  This  technology 
dramatically  Increases  combat  capability  of 
our  forces,  but  the  complex  weapons  sys- 
tems obviously  have  Ihcreased  the  require- 
ments for  supply,  maintenance  and  trans- 
portation persoonsl.  For  example,  an  Air 
9oroe  fighter  squadron  has  37  aircrew  person- 
mn,  but  there  "combat  skill"  personnel  cer- 
tainly cannot  function  within  that  specialty 
wttbOut  the  support  of  approximately  263 
matntenancs  and  161  munitions  support  per- 
sonnel. In  this  light,  the  mix  of  resources 
required  to  constitute  and  support  our  com- 
bat forces  structure  is  designed  to  provide 
the  required  capabUfty  at  minimum  cost.  Mo 
"support"  or  "overhead"  resources  are  ap- 
plied which  are  not  essential,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, to  the  accomplishment  of  the  combat 
mlsslOQ. 

In  FT  197B  the  Army  and  tfarlne  Corps  are 
requesting  a  total  authorized  end -strength 
ot  981  (thousand)  active  duty  personnel  at 
a  total  cost  of  approximately  |10  billion.  Tet 
only  260,000  Of  those  personnel  will  be  as- 
signed to  the  16^  dtvlBlons  taia  Army  and 
ICartne  Corps  will  field  to  flgbt  in  defense  of 
the  CS  National  Becurlty. 

DOD  KMITIUM 

Tbit  ansgatlon  Is  correct.  It  was  planned 
that  way  deliberately  In  order  to  obtain  max- 
trntun  combat  power  from  limited  resouross. 

Thla  oaaaoaa  allegation  Ignores  the  fact 
that  modem  land  warfare  Is  a  complcK, 
highly  mechaalzsd  business,  which  disnands 
a  complex  and  highly  noechantxed  Army  and 
Marine  Corps.  It  is  simply  no  longer  true — 
end  has  not  been  true  since  the  turn  of  the 
omtury — that  "Mlvlslons"  contain  all  of  the 
combat  powar,  or  tliat  ths  vast  bulk  of  an 
army  ttoold  oanslst  of  private  soldiers  car- 
rytng  rUlsa.  If  DOD  wets  ta  dsslgn  its  foross 
to  satisfy  tliesa  kinds  ot  critics,  ws  would 
hav*  loers  dlTlatons,  a  high  proportion  of 
private  soldlSrs  with  rifles,  few  supporting 
troops — and  we  wordd  not  be  able  to  win  a 
battle.  The  facts  are  that: 

1.  About  one- third  of  combat  power  Is  not 
included  In  divisions. 

3.  Support  Is  needed  to  operate  and  main- 
tain the  vehicles  and  weapons  (tanks,  hell- 
copters,  jet  fighters)  used  by  the  Army  and 
Maclna  Oorpa. 

:  9.  Weapons  are  usslsss  unlsas  thsy  can  ba 
brought  to  bear  on  an  enemy  In  a  coordi- 
nated fashion,  and  this  takes  Intelligence, 
conunand.  control,  and  communications. 


Ths  following  combat  foross  ars  not  In- 
cluded In  divisions: 

Tbras  llarlaa  Air  WIii«i  (SO.OOO  man)  with 
fighters,  bombers,  and  hfSUoopters. 

Four  aottvs  AJrmj  asparata  brigades  (20.- 
000  Bsa)  with  nrgsBlo  Infantry,  tank,  and 
artlUery  battaUoos. 

lUrse  Armorsd' Cavalry  Regiments  (9,000 
men). 

Forty-seven  ssparats  Aviation  XTnlts  (10.- 
000  man). 

MartnB  Voree  Troop  TUnk.  Artillery,  taa- 
track  BattaUcBs  (6.000  men) . 

Bsv9Aty«Ave  ssparats  Artlllary  Battalions 
(4fi,000  man) . 

Special  Forces  aad  Sanger  Units  (6/)00 
men). 

Fifteen  Surface-to-Surface  Mlsslls  Units 
(10,000  mbn). 

Seventy-four  Air  Defense  Units  (13.000 
men) 

ThBs  an  additional  147,000  soldiers  and 
Marines  are  In  combat  units.  The  total  for 
both  Services  Is  about  407,000  personnel  in 
combat  units. 

Proper  support  of  these  combat  units  Is 
essential  to  success  In  battie.  Quns  without 
ammunition  are  useless.  Tanks  without  fuel 
are  useless.  Soldlets  without  food  are  useless. 
There  Is  no  point  in  providing  oombat  units 
which  cannot  be  sustained  In  combat  at  their 
design  levels  of  combat  power.  The  suMDort 
forces  of  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps  are  de- 
signed primarily  to  provide  the  sinews  of 
war;  ammunition,  POli,  food,  personnel  re- 
placements, maintenance,  and  new  parts  and 
equipuseht  to  replace  combat  losses.  Other 
support,  such  as  pay,  mall,  medical  service, 
and  police  service,  are  provided  to  assure 
proper  administration  of  the  forces.  Support 
which  does  not  contribute  In  one  way  or  the 
other  to  combat  effectiveness  Is  not  provided. 

Similarly,  an  effective  Command  and  con- 
trol sjrstem  Is  an  essential  ingredient  of  suc- 
cess in  battle.  It  would  not  make  sense  to 
line  up  thousands  of  riflemen  and  order  them 
)ust  to  "fire  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy". 
The  object  of  tiM  exercise  la  to  taring  fires  to 
bear  on  the  enemy.  This  involves  finding  the 
enemy,  determining  his  relative  position, 
providing  aiming  and  firing  instructions  to 
the  weapons,  and  pointing  the  wei^jotu  in 
the  right  direction  with  the  proper  tiring  at- 
titude. The  process  is  incredibly  complex. 
This  is  true  because  the  stand-off  distances 
from  our  forces  to  those  of  the  enemy  have 
Increased  from  300  yards  for  rifles  to  300 
miles  for  missiles  and  aircraft.  Our  desire  Is 
to  minimize  our  losses  by  hitting  the  enefijy 
before  he  has  the  opportimlty  to  close  with 
our  units.  We  want  to  fire  at  him  from  a 
distance.  This  is  the  chsapsst  way  to  fight. 
But  It  does  Involve  having  people  for  Intelli- 
gence ^to  flnd  the  enemy),  communications 
(to  trsjismlt  the  Information),  and  control 
at  various  levels  (headquarters).  War  is  a 
confusing  business;  errors  persist.  The  side 
that  prevails  is  often  the  one  that  makes  the 
fewest  errors.  We  Invest  a  lot  of  men  in  our 
intrillgence,  command,  control,  and  commu- 
nications systems  In  order  to  minimize  error 
and  make  best  use  of  our  weapons. 

Modem  land  forces  are  designed  to  provide 
maxlmuzn  combat  power.  Critics  who  use 
simplistic  ratios  to  discTedtt  this  design  make 
about  aa  much  sense  as  those  who  would 
complain  that  there  Is  something  wrong  with 
a  football  team  because  only  four  of  the 
eleven  players  ars  In  the  backfleld. 
siATXifxirr 

WUhin  each  of  the  16,000  to  17;>00  man 
divisions  only  28%  of  the  manpower  will  be 
assigned  to  the  combat  battalions  that  do 
the  actual  fighting.  Each  division  contains 
approximately  11.000  olBoers  and  nonoommls- 
Bloned  oflloer/speeteUsts — and  about  8,000 
prlvatea 

DOD  posrnoN 

This  allegation  is  Incorrect.  A  "type"  divi- 
sion of  about  16,000  men  Includes  about  60% 
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In  the  combat  maneuver  battalions,  and  an 
overall  total  of  73%  In  combat  modules.  Ths 
remainder  of  the  typical  division  Includes 
16%  combat  support  and  only  13%  combat 
servloe  support.  The  division  la  a  balanced 
combined  arms  organisation  designed  to  ap- 
ply effective  combat  power  on  the  eziemy. 
The  combination  of  Infantry,  armor,  artillery, 
and  aviation,  in  which  each  arm  comple- 
ments and  reinforces  the  others,  allows  a 
synergism  which  produces  a  maximum  of 
oombat  power. 

The  approximate  compoaltlon  of  the  "aver- 
age" or  "type"  division  Is  as  shown  below: 

Men       Ptrcant 

Coinbst: 

Id-ll  Comftit  nunmivtr  battalions:  ^ 

QafMtry  or  |M»> 1.000  50 

4  Md  irtiU«ry  UiltHtaM 2,400  IS 

I  cjvatry  squadron. 000  S 

I  aviation  battsKoo  (lass  |«n«ral 

auppart  cwSIMsy) 320  2 

Tstw  conioat- . ._.,... 

(Vunbat  support: 

1  combat  anflnasr  battslios 

1  si^l  btttaiion 

1  military  police  company 

1  general  support  aviation  company 

Headoaaften    (divtsion,    division 

artHlsfy,  and  3  kf  icades) 

Toiai  CwsBst  aifppeft. ..... 

Combat  ssrvics  tupoort: 

1  maintenance  oattalion 

1  medical  bsltaien 

I  supply  and  treaspedsten  twt- 

talion 

1  personnel  services  oompany 

1  support  eonimend  headquarlsn 

and  band 

Tetal  combat  service  support 

Total  dtvislan 16,000  100 

The  allegation  with  respect  to  grade  stmo- 
ture  is  also  Incorrect.  Ths  basic  journeyman 
grade  for  an  Infantry  rifleman  is  Specialist 
4th  Class  (B-4).  Ths  lower  grades,  entitled 
recrtilts,  prlvatee,  and  privates  first  class,  are 
aH>rsntloe  grades.  Recruit  and  private  gradee 
are  actiially  used  In  the  initial  training  pe- 
riod for  a  new  soldier  or  are  the  result  of  dis- 
ciplinary or  other  administrative  reduction 
action.  The  typical  good  and  well-trained 
soldier  in  today's  srmy  Is  a  Specialist  E-4. 

When  a  "type"  division  Is  broken  out  Into 
ofltcera,  NCOS,  and  workers,  both  specialist 
ratings  and  privates,  the  approximate  mix  Is: 

Officers  (tnclndlng  warrant  officers) :_    1, 300 

NoncomlBBloned  Officers: 4.800 

Specialists  and  Privates: 10,000 

Total:    16,000 

Statement:  The  2.1  million  FY  1974  mili- 
tary force  will  contain  more  4-  and  3 -star 
gaiMrals  and  admirals  and  oolonsls  and  Navy 
oaptalns  than  were  required  on  active  dn^ 
In  1946  to  command  12.1  million  military  per- 
sonnel. Approximately  80%  of  all  UjB.  gen- 
eral and  field  grade  oflloers  serve  in  non-cocn- 
batant  assignments. 

DoD  ¥^3Sltlon:  The  Department  of  Defense 
shares  the  concern  of  thoee  who  want  the 
grade  distribution  of  officers  to  be  at  the 
mlnlnium  necessaur  to  meet  the  needs  of  De- 
fsnss.  However,  comparisons  made  to  World 
War  n  structures  can  be  misleading  because 
the  slttiatlan  in  World  War  IZ  differed  In 
many  respects  from  ths  situation  today. 

First,  in  1946  forces  were  fully  mobilized. 
The  quactiun  bAiildup  ttora  a  total  officer 
force  of  only  31.000  In  1940  to  an  officer  force 
of  1.2  million  In  1946  resulted  in  an  offiosr 
corps  consisting  largely  of  very  young  men 
In  uniform  for  the  duration  of  tJie  tear.  The 
grade  structure  produced  under  such  drcitta- 
stamces  is  not  a  vaUd  basis  of  comparison 
for  the  current  peacetime  force  three  decades 
Uter. 
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Second,  the  organisation  for  Defense  has 
changed.  In  1M6  there  was  neither  a  Depart- 
ment of  Defesiee  nor  a  separate  Air  Foree. 
The  Defense  Beorgan Inatlon  Act  <A  1958  cre- 
ated new  unified  commands  and  Defense 
Agencies  and  strengthened  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Joint  Chlcta 
of  Staff.  Both  NATO  and  BKATO  were  estab- 
lished after  1946.  All  of  these  developments 
have  Increased  the  requirements  for  senior 
officers. 

llitrd,  Defense  management  la  functional- 
ly more  eocnplex  today  than  in  1946.  The  pro- 
curement and  distribution  of  material  autd 
equipment  is  more  technically  demanding 
and  requlree  a  mucdi  higher  degree  of  eco- 
nomic control.  Command  and  control  systems 
are  more  sophlstloated.  Ibc  management  of 
human  resources,  too.  is  far  mors  oomplex 
and  challenging.  These  developments  signifi- 
cantly increase  the  requirements  for  senior 
officete.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  propor- 
tion of  top  management  poeltloos  has  grown 
elsewhere  In  government  and  the  private 
sector  for  many  of  these  reasons. 

The  Departznant  is  xinaible  to  readily  ver- 
ify the  statement  concerning  the  proportion 
of  flag  and  field  grade  oflloers  in  non-com- 
batant assignments  because  such  summary 
Information  Is  not  nuklntalned  nor  required 
for  effective  manatgement.  It  would  be  ex- 
pected that  the  majority  of  senior  oflloers 
would  not  be  in  direct  contact  with  euMuy 
forces. 

Stvtement:  In  FT  1974  there  were  43,000 
VB.  mintary  personnel  (Including  30  gen- 
erals and  admirals)  and  an  undisclosed  num- 
ber of  nuclear  weapone  stored  In  South 
Korea  to  "assist"  ttie  000,000  man  armed 
foroee  of  the  Republic  «f  South  Korea  to  de- 
fend themselves  from  the  unlikely  possibility 
of  attack  by  the  300,000  man  North  Korean 
forces.  Latst  year  this  force  cost  the  U.S.  tax- 
payers over  0600  million  in  direct  costs — no 
change  Is  proposed  In  this  deployment  In  the 
FY  1976  "^^ttnB^  budget. 

J70Z>  Comment:  The  annual  operating 
costs  of  maintaining  VB.  forces  In  the  He- 
public  of  Korea  (ROK)  currently  are  esti- 
mated at  $635  miUlon  in  FY  1973  and  $660 
million  In  FY  1974.  Maintaining  VB.  troops 
in  Korea  at  this  time  costs  less  than  sup- 
porting the  same  troops  In  the  UB.  If  factors 
such  as  the  cost  of  providing  in  the  VB. 
modem  housing  and  other  support  facilities 
and  higher  costs  for  food,  civilian  support, 
and  other  operations  are  considered. 

Secretary  Schleslnger  In  his  Annual  Report 
described  the  function  of  VB.  forces  In  Korea 
as  foUows: 

"At  the  moment,  the  principal  role  of  our 
forces  in  Korea  Is  to  provide  a  hedge  against 
the  uncertainties  and  deficiencies  In  South 
Korea's  defense  posture,  and  to  provide  an 
Inducement  to  caution  on  the  part  of  North 
Korea  against  the  precipitation  of  new  hos- 
tilities." 

In  addition,  the  presence  of  our  foroes 
servse  as  a  manifestation  of  our  support  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea  in  its  effort  to  resolve 
the  Korean  problem.  Our  support  encourages 
the  South  to  take  constructive  Initiatives 
with  greater  self-confidence  such  as  the 
opening  of  contacts  with  the  North  (which 
resulted  in  the  July  4,  1972  Joint  Oommn- 
nlque) ,  the  June  33,  1973  proclamation  of  a 
policy  of  free  and  open  competition  with  the 
North,  and  the  proposal  of  a  non-aggression 
agreement  by  President  Pfcrk  on  January  18, 
1974. 

It  Is  policy  to  neither  confirm  nor  deny  the 
presence  of  nuclear  weapons  at  any  particu- 
lar location. 

Statement:  There  is  no  article  of  the  NATO 
Treaty  that  requlree  the  commitment  of  any 
level  of  VB.  military  foroes  in  Europe.  Tet 
in  FT  1974  there  are  320,000  U.S.  mUltary 
personnel  stationed  in  Western  Europe  at  a 
cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  07.7  bmion. 

DOD  Comment:  It  la  true  that  there  is  no 


artide  of  the  NATO  Treaty  which,  per  ss,  re- 
cpilres  VB.  military  personnel  to  be  stationed 
in  Europe.  UB.  forces  in  Europe  are  am 
Integral  part  01  the  NATO  mUltu7  posture 
designed  to  Implement  NATO  strategy  and 
operational  plans  as  approved  by  the  Su- 
preme Allied  Commander  after  consultation 
and  agreement  with  National  Authorities 
concenwd. 

Statement:  T^ere  Is  no  autlcle  m  the 
8EATO  Treaty  that  requires  the  commit- 
ment of  any  U.8.  forces  in  the  Western  Pa- 
cific and  Southeast  Asia.  Tet  in  FY  1974 
there  are  188,000  U.8.  mUitary  personnel  sta- 
tioned or  afloat  in  those  world  areas  at  a  cost 
to  the  taxpayer  of  necu'ly  03  billion. 

DOD  Comment :  Listed  below  Is  the  dlspo- 
altlon  of  U.S.  mUltary  personnel  In  the  Pa- 
cific area  as  of  31  December  1973.  (Areas 
where  military  personnel  number  under 
1,000  are  not  shown.) 

Japan  (including  Ryukyusf 65,000 

Philippines  -. — 16,000 

South  Korea 38.000 

ThaUand 38.000 

Taiwan    ~ 6.  000 

Afloat  „ 31,000 

These  troops  are  present  in  the  area  for 
a  variety  of  reasons:  because  the  VB.  is  a 
Pacific  power,  to  Implement  our  forward 
defense  strategy,  autd  to  support  various 
treaty  commitments. 

Secretary  Schleslnger  in  his  Annual  Re- 
port summed  up  the  reasons  for  our  con- 
tinued presence  In  Asia.  After  noting  that 
our  military  presence  in  Asia  had  been  con- 
siderably reduced  he  pointed  out: 

"Nevertheless,  we  consider  the  possibility 
of  conflict  in  Asia  in  deciding  upon  the  char- 
acteristics tmd  forward  deployment  of  United 
States  forces,  because  the  continuing  Insta- 
bilities In  Asia  could  involve  the  United 
States,  and  because  having  the  visible  ca- 
pability to  act  can  help  to  avoid,  through 
deterrence,  the  necessity  for  action.  A  fur- 
ther large-scale  or  rapid  reduction  of  United 
States  foioee  in  the  Western  Pacific  wo\ild 
have  unsettling  effects  In  the  region.  There- 
fore, we  continue  to  deploy  one  Army  divi- 
sion to  South  Korea:  a  Marine  Amphibious 
Force  In  Japan,  including  Okinawa,  three 
tactical  fighter  wings  at  various  bases  in  the 
Pacific,  tactical  fighter  squadrons  In  Thai- 
land, and  B-62  ailrcraft  on  Ouam  and  In 
Thailand:  and  naval  deployments,  including 
three  carrier  task  forces,  in  the  Western  Pa- 
cific and.  on  occasion,  In  the  Indian  Ocean." 

In  speaking  of  our  future  posture  Secre- 
tary Schleslnger  emphaaleed: 

"As  we  look  forward,  we  see  the  most  use- 
ful role  for  United  States  forces  In  the  Pa- 
cific as  providing  a  strong  measure  of  visible 
support  for  our  Allies,  a  credible  deterrent 
to  thoee  who  might  rUk  new  hostilities,  and 
a  general  lunbrella  under  which  our  Allies 
cam  pursue  negotiations  and  Internal  devel- 
opment in  an  environment  that  encourages 
cooperation  and  disoourages  hostilities. 
Therefore,  our  present  plans  call  for  main- 
taining our  forward  deployments  in  the 
Pacific." 

(It  is  planned  that  approximately  10.000 
troops  will  be  withdrawn  from  Thailand  by 
the  end  of  this  year.  Our  deployments  are 
under  constant  review  and  will  be  adjusted 
downward  when  the  situation  in  Southeast 
Asia  permits.) 

Statement:  On  February  6,  1974.  Secretary 
of  Defense  Schleslnger  said,  "It  Is  a  well- 
worn  trutsm  that  our  forces  exist  to  support 
our  foreign  policy."  Tet  at  a  time  when  cur- 
rent UjB.  foreign  policy  Is  supposedly  directed 
toward  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
rapprochement  with  China,  the  United 
States  is  maintaining  almost  the  stone  troop 
levels  In  Europe  and  Asia  as  during  the 
depth  of  UB.  1980-1960  Cold  War  foreign 
policy. 

DoD  Comment:  It  is  faQse  to  assert  that 
we  matatatn  as  many  troops  overseas  as  In 


the  1960's  and  1960's.  On  the  contrary,  we 
aire  now  at  the  lowest  point  In  our  overseas 
troop  deployments  since  before  the  Korean 
War. 

The  attached  table  shows  UB.  strength 
overseas  by  year  sinos  1955,  I.e.,  since  we  had 
passed  our  1962  Korean  War  peak.  (Prl<»  to 
1966,  different  regional  aggregations  were 
used  for  strength  data;  these  aggregations  are 
not  comparable  to  those  In  use  since  1956. 
hence  regional  time-series  cannot  be  con- 
structed in  such  a  way  as  to  extend  back 
beyond  that  year.)  TTie  table  shows,  first,  that 
at  the  end  of  1973,  both  our  totad  strength 
overseaks  and  our  strength  in  Asia  amd  the 
Weetem  Pacific  waa  at  an  aU-tlme  low  f<^ 
that  period,  while  our  strength  in  Western 
Europe  and  Related  Areas  was  within  4j000  of 
the  low  reglfft^ed  in  1969.  and  substantially 
below  the  leveU  reached  in  the  mld-1960't. . 

ASSIGNED  U.S.  TROOP  STRENGTH  OVERSEAS  (ASHORE  AND 
AFLOAT)' 

Pn  thousands) 


W.  Europe 

Year  (as  ot 
June  30) 

Asia  and 

and  related 

Total 

W.Pacific 

areas 

IftSS 

8S7 

320 

V^l 

I9S6 

»3 

799 

284 
282 

m?::::::::::::.-.. 

*4il 

IfSt 

7t« 

214 

*401 

1959 

699 

185 

•  375 

1960 

698 

179 

1362 

1961 

703 

197 

•  371 

1962 

770 

214 

4SS 

1963 

7«2 

224 

4l« 

1964 

719 

242 

403^ 

1965 

744 

297 

401 

1966 

977 

534 

380 

1967 

1,208 

744 

36* 

1960 

1.200 

860 

319' 

1969 

1,155 

842 

296 

1970 

1,034 

683 

304 

1971 

804 

453 

314. 

1972 

595 

275 

298 

1973 

542 

199 

319 

Dec  31. 1973 

438 

172 

300' 

■  Source:  OASD/comptroller. 

>  Does  not  include  troops  afloat,  tor  which  6th  Fleet  braalieut 
is  unavailable  prior  to  1955. 

Statement:  In  FT  1974  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment operates  over  200  training  installations 
and  has  about  two  training  personnel  as- 
signed for  each  trainee. 

DOD  Position:  The  statement  does  not 
agree  with  the  facts.  First,  EKDD  does  not 
"operate  over  200  training  Installations."  Of 
the  491  principal  bases  (that  Is,  those  which 
house  a  battalion-sized  unit  or  Its  equiva- 
lent in  manpower)  which  the  four  Services 
wUl  operate  in  FY  1975.  only  68  have  the 
primary  mission  of  training.  Some  training 
activities,  such  as  technical  schools,  are 
tenants  on  other  bases  which  have  other 
primary  missions,  but  these  bases  are  not 
training  installations. 

The  statement  that  DOD  "has  about  two 
training  personnel  assigned  for  each  trainee" 
is  also  incorrect.  The  average  number  of 
trainees  in  Individual  training  during  FY 
1975  will  be  about  276,000.  The  total  number 
of  Instructors  and  support  personnel  for  this 
training  will  be  about  255,000  (162,000  mUl- 
tary, 93,000  civilians).  It  should  be  noted 
that  this  figure  Is  not  just  instructors,  as 
might  be  Inferred  from  the  statement.  It  In- 
cludes the  full  array  of  support  personnel. 
such  as  the  mechanics  who  servloe  the  air- 
craft used  for  flight  training  and  the  engi- 
neers who  mw1"lf'"  the  roads  and  operate 
the  utilities  on  training  installations.  Never- 
theless, using  the  full  flgtire  for  training 
support  manpower,  the  ratio  of  training  per- 
sonnel to  trainees  is  only  about  nine -tenths 
to  one,  not  two  to  one. 

Statement:  In  FY  1974  and  FY  1975,  the 
Armed  Farces  programmed  2.1  million  costly, 
permanent  change  of  station  moves  among  a 
yearly  total  force  of  2.1  million  military 
asembers. 
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DOD  Position:  In  planning  for  proposed 
Permanent  Change  of  Station  (PCS)  move- 
ments, each  of  the  Military  Serrtcea  recog- 
nizes the  delicate  balance  between  the  needs 
of  the  Service  In  mission  accomplishments, 
objectives  of  Service  attractiveness  and  lim- 
ited monetary  resoiircee.  At  the  same  time, 
every  effort  Is  being  made  to  provide  more 
stability  In  the  lives  of  service  members  by 
assuring  less  frequent  PCS  moves. 

ITnfortunately,  it  ts  not  possible  to  gauge 
the  PCS  problem  by  dividing  the  number 
of  programmed  moves  by  the  total  military 
force  figure.  Tlie  two  are  related,  of  oourae, 
but  are  not  necessarily  Inter-dependent. 
Certain  categories  of  PCS  moves  cannot  be 
controlled.  For  example,  accession  of  per- 
sonnel (which  includes  moves  attendant  to 
entiy  Into  service)  «coounts  for  over  y^  of 
the  total  number  of  PCS  moves.  Similarly, 
separation  of  personnel  (approximately  the 
same  percentage  as  accession)  cannot  be 
reduced.  The  other  types  of  PCS,  however, 
are  controllable  to  an  extent.  These  include 
training  ( for  schooling  purposes) ,  opera- 
tional (generally  resulting  from  unit  or  ac- 
tivity activations  or  Inactlvatlons,  reloca- 
tion of  units  or  reduction  In  size  of  activi- 
ties), rotational  (reassignment  of  an  In- 
dividual to  a  new  billet — the  category  which 
usually  comes  to  mind  when  discussing  PCS 
Bovements)  and  organized  units  (move- 
ments of  entire  unite  with  all  assigned  per- 
■onnel). 

The  foDowlng  table  summarizes  tbe  dis- 
tribution of  types  of  moves  In  the  FT  74 
PCS  program  for  each  Service. 

PCS  MOVES  BY  TYPE  Of  MOVE  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1974 
(la  p«fc«nt| 


Army 


Navy 


Marine 
Csrps 


Air 
FofCi 


25 

Traininf 3 

Op«rational 9 

RoUflonal 98 

Separation 27 

Orianizaeunit...  (>> 

Total 100 


27 
10 
18 
15 
28 
2 


42 
t 

9 
26 
22 


13 

19 
10 
40 
16 
2 


100 


100 


100 


<  Len  than  0.5  pertant. 

In  recognition  of  tbe  problems  Involved, 
not  only  from  a  fiscal  standpoint,  but  with 
a  realization  that  morale  of  military  per- 
sonnel and  their  dependents  is  adversely  af- 
fected by  too-frequent  PCS  moves,  the  Serv- 
ices have  been  actively  pursuing  methods 
to  reduce  PCS  moves  since  1970. 

As  a  result,  in  the  Navy  alone,  which  has 
an  additional  factor  that  does  not  apply  to 
the  other  Services,  the  rotation  of  person- 
nel between  the  fleet  and  shore  billets,  the 
number  of  PCS  moves  were  reduced  almost 
60%  from  PY  70  to  FY  73.  Costs  were  re- 
duced approximately  16%  which  represented 
a  savings  of  $26.8  million.  The  difference 
In  percentages  between  moves  and  costs  can 
be  attributed  to  the  Inflationary  Impacts  on 
cost  factors. 

The  other  Services  have  reduced  PCS  moves 
and  attendant  costs  ijy  a  continuous  exami- 
nation of  all  policies  which  Influence  PCS 
moves.  Wherever  practicable,  all  factors  be- 
ing taken  into  consideration,  unnecessary 
PCS  moves  have  been  eliminated. 

Attached  are  Ulustratlona  of  the  PCS 
moves  made  by  each  Service  from  FT  72  to 
FT  74. 

(PCS  movn  m  ttMoMfldsl 


Rscal  ycar- 


1972 


1973 


1974 


ARMY 
Total  PCS  movaa  < 1,4817 


1,018l6       849.4 


PCS    moves    not    raiatad    to 
IraRMont  raqiiiramont: 
Accaasioa 


U7.i         2S2.8       1R4 


FlacalyMF— 


1972 


1973        1974 


Orpnizad  snit      

Soparatioii 

ToW ~ 

16.8 
5314 

737.3 

14.1 
2S4.5 

521.4 

3.0 
228.5 

415.9 

PCS  moves  retated  \o  transient 
reauirament: 

Aaassion 

Training 

Operationat 

Rotational 

27.0 
21.7 
89l9 

610.8 

749.4 

25.4 

23.3 

71.7 

368.8 

497.2 

23.9 

22.3 

73.9 

313.4 

Total ~ 

433.5 

NAVY 

Total  PCS  moirea » 

sient  requirement: 
Orpnized  unit 

43S.6 

.8 
151.9 

437.3 

3.0 
150.0 

419.3 
9.3 

Separation 

117.3 

ToUl 

152.7 

153.0 

126.6 

PCS  Bioves  raiatad  to  transient 
raquirement:* 

Accession 

Training 

Operational 

RotationeU 

121.7 
37.8 
7L8 
U.6 

140.6 
39.8 
62.8 
41.1 

111.3 
44.0 
74.7 
62.6 

Total _.. 

282.9 
32.4 

284.3 
29.5 

292.6 
33.9 

Total 

315.3 

3U.8 

326.5 

MARINE  CORPS 
Total  PCS  movoa 

288.3 

272.6 

264.4 

PCS    moves    not    r^latod   to 
transient  requiremont: 

Aoession 

Separation ... 

49.8 

*    74.0 

las 

47.8 
62.0 

109.8 

47.1 
58.5 

ToUl 

105.6 

PCS  moves  related  to  transient 
requirement: 

Atcession 

Training ... 

59.1 

3.9 

22.4 

79.1 

62.9 

2.7 

24.6 

7^6 

63.4 

2.7 

Operation*!....,,..^ . 

KOtatiOtial.. ..,._..,._.... 

23.6 
68.1 

Total J... 

164.5 

162.8 

158.8 

AIR  FORCE 
Total  PCS  moves* 

731.4 

773.4 

736.4 

PCS  novel  not  related  to  tran- 
sient raquiraoi  ant: 

Accession 

Organijod  unit 

107.9 

4.0 

136.3 

118.3 
9.2 

14816 

94.1 
12.5 

SeparaliMi. .„. 

US.  6 

Total 

247.2 

277.1 

225.2 

PCS  moves  related  la  tranaieot 
roquirement: 

Training ., 

Operational 

Rotational.. . 

'•^ 
Total ^..... 

17a  0 

61.9 

252.3 

484.2 

175.6 

61.5 

259.2 

486.3 

142.8 

72.9 

295.5 

511.2 

'  Excludes  Military  Academy  cadet  attession  and  separation 


'  Eicludes  Naval  Academy  midshipman  accaaaiow  and  sepaia- 
Uoo  Moves. 

•  The  substantial  decrease  in  transiagt  requirements  from 
fiscal  year  1972  to  fiscal  veer  1973  is  the  result  of  Navy  mana- 
gerial action  to  reduce  the  time  personnel  spend  awaiting  as- 
signment or  transfer. 

•  Excludes  Air  Force  Academy  cadet  accessioa  and  separation 
moves. 

Statement:  "In  FY  1875  U.S.  military  per- 
aomtel  will  be  serving  as  mllltairy  advisors  in 
43  foreign  countries." 

DOD  Comment:  The  DOD  personnel  re- 
ferred to  will  be  asslgTied  to  Military  Assist- 
ance Advisory  Qroups.  Military  Missions  and 
Military  Qroups  In  lerelgn  countries,  com- 
monly referred  to  as  MAAO's  which  are  key 
elements  In  the  system  through  which  mili- 
tary assistance  and  Foreign  Military  Sales  re- 
quirements are  Identified  and  the  resulting 
grant  aid  programs  and  sales  arrangements 
an  developed  and  ImplMnented  In  a  manner 
ensuring  their  maximum  contribution  to  U.S. 
security  objectives.  These  organizatloins  are 
not  only  responsible  fgr  efflcleat  planning. 


admtnlBtratloB  and  management  of  Military 
AMUtance  Program  (MAP)  and  Foreign  Ifill- 
titry  fialaa  (FMS)  programs,  bot  also  perform 
ottter  functions  of  equal  Unportanoe  to  UJS. 
mterects  by: 

Providing  knowledgeable  Department  of 
D«fMia«  repraaentation  In  coimtry  to  advise 
and  assist  tbe  bost  country  prior  to  and  dur- 
ing major  aales  aoid  delivery  transactions  In- 
volTlng  a  wide  variety  of  complex  mlUtuy 
equipment  produced  by  U.S.  manufacturers. 

Advising  and  aaalsting  the  host  country  In 
tHe  dev«k>pment  of  military  Mlf-rellance  and 
a  reallstlo  force  Isvel  which  meets  the  coun- 
try's security  needs,  is  within  its  capablll^ 
to  maintain,  and  Is  also  consistent  with  X7.8. 
collective  secTirtty  interests. 

BstaUlahlng  lAd  maintaining  rapport  wltli 
the  military  of  the  host  country  to  provide 
channels  at  oocnmtinlcation,  dialogue  and  in- 
fluence which  are  valuable  to  the  U.S.  Oov- 
eniment  for  diplomatic  and  commercial,  ais 
well  as  military,  reasons. 

Monitoring  the  movement  and  delivery  of 
MAP  end  Items  and  continuous  observation 
and  review  of  their  tise  by  recipient  eoimtrlee 
to  ensure  proper  titUlatlOQ  and  dlsp>M»l— « 
residual  function  which  continues  after  ter- 
mination of  grant  aid  programs. 

Tbe  Department  of  Defense  Is  dedicated  to 
tbe  principle  that  the  basic  purpose*  and 
missions  of  tbe  MAAO's  are  consistent  with 
the  national  Interest  In  "•iwf"*ft<"'"g  a  mini- 
mum military  presence  In  selected  foreign 
countries.  Thus,  the  need  for  MAAO's,  their 
sise  and  the  skills  of  personnel  sjmlgnfd  are 
kept  under  constant  review  wltbln  tbe  Oe- 
partment  of  Defense.  As  the  situation  In  a 
particular  foreign  country  changes,  all  of 
these  elements  of  the  MAAO's  structure  are 
adjtisted  so  that  the  objectives  of  mlnlntum 
presence  and  maxlmtim  efficiency  are  kept  In 
balance. 

These  security  assistance  organlntlons.  by 
type  and  l9cation,  are  shown  on  tbe  attached 
sheet. 

Sxcuamr  Asbistanci  OacAKiZATXoHB 

COUNTST:    IcnXTAST  assistaitcx  advxsoct 

GBOTTPS — IB 

Bellux,  Denmaiic,  China  (Taiwan),  Domin- 
ican Republic,  Ethiopia.  France,  Oermany, 
Oreece,  Iran,  Italy,  Korea,  Netherlands,  Nor- 
way, Peru,  Philippines,  Portugal.  Spain,  Thai- 
land. Turkey. 

IcnJTABT  MIBStolfS — 10 

Cambodia,  Military  Equipment  Delivery 
Team;  Indonesia,  Defense  Liaison  Qroup; 
India.  Ofllce  of  Defense  Representative;  Ja- 
pan, Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Office;  Li- 
beria, UjS.  Military  Mission;  Morocco,  TT.B. 
Liaison  Ofllce;  Pakistan,  Office  of  Defense 
Representative;  Saudi  Arabia,  VB.  Military 
Training  Mission;  Tunisia,  VB.  MUltary 
Liaison  Office;  Zaire,  DJ9.  Military  Mission. 
mLRABT  oaonrs  (is) 

Argentina,  BollTla,  BrazU,  Chile.  Colombia. 
Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paragxiay, 
Uruguay,  Venesuela. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chsdnnan,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  nuMr  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Whitchukst)  . 

Mr.  WHTTEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
these  times  of  infl&tlon,  increctsed  tech- 
nical complexity,  and  rising  cost  of  weap- 
on systems,  the  Navy's  {>atrol  frigate  pro- 
gram stands  out  as  an  excellent  example 
of  a  program  to  meet  an  urgent  mlllttury 
requirement  in  the  most  economical 
manner. 

It    is    widely    appreciated    that    the 
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United  States  is  growing  more  and  more 
dependent  on  the  use  of  sea  lines  of  com- 
munication for  the  necessary  conduct  of 
world  trade,  for  the  import  at  needed 
raw  materials,  and  to  sustain  our  friends 
overseas  in  both  peace  and  war. 

At  the  same  time  the  Soviet  Navy  is 
expanding  rapidly  in  the  numbers  of 
modem  combatant  ships  and  in  its  abil- 
ity to  deploy  these  ships  in  the  critical 
ocean  areas  of  the  world.  In  contrast,  the 
U.S.  Navy  has  diminished  mstrkedly  in 
size  for  over  the  last  10  years.  The  World 
War  n  ships,  destroyers  in  particular, 
that  were  the  mainstay  of  our  Navy  for 
so  many  years  have  reached  the  end  of 
their  useful  life.  To  replace  them  with 
large,  multipurpose,  "able  to  fight  any- 
where" destroyers  in  the  numbers  re- 
quired to  adequately  cover  the  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  miles  of  vital 
sealanes  in  time  of  war  would  be  pro- 
hibitively expensive. 

The  Navy  has  taken  cognizance  of  the 
fact  that,  when  combined  with  the  newer 
escort  ships  that  we  now  tiave  or  will 
have  during  the  next  10  to  25  years, 
relatively  small,  less  expensive  ships 
could  be  designed  and  constructed  to 
adequately  defend  our  sealanes  in  all  but 
the  most  hostile  of  the  world's  potential 
war  zones  where  otor  carrier  task  forces 
and  other  highly  sophisticated  ships  are 
designed  to  fight.  And  most  importantly, 
the  Patrol  Frigate  can  be  constructed  in 
the  numbers  that  we  require  at  an  afford- 
able price. 

The  Navy  has  devoted  almost  S  years 
of  concentrated  study,  analysis,  and  de- 
sign effort  to  determine  exactly  the  rl^t 
combination  of  we&poDB  and  sensors  to 
provide  the  required  force  effectiveness 
at  a  minimum  coot.  Taking  advantage 
of  modem  computos  they  evaluated 
ever  300  combinations  of  hull,  propul- 
sion, weapons,  and  sensors  before  decid- 
ing on  the  patrol  frigate  as  the  most  ef- 
fective in  meeting  our  needs.  It  is  an 
austere  ship  design  to  provide  maximum 
required  capability  at  least  cost.  It  is  a 
ship  which  wlU  fiU  a  malor  portion  of  the 
void  brought  about  by  the  retirement  of 
our  World  War  n  destroyers. 

It  should  be  noted,  also,  that  the  Navy 
has  been  equally  diligent  in  developing 
a  shipbuilding  program  designed  to  pre- 
vent gross  cost  overruns.  The  ship  Is  "de- 
signed to  cost"  and  the  "design  to  cost" 
principles  will  be  adhered  to  in  its 
planned  production. 

In  summary,  the  patrol  frigate  is  a  well 
conceived  program,  carefuUy  tailored  to 
provide  capabilities  vital  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  sea  lanes  of  the  world  essen- 
tial to  the  United  States  in  peace  and  in 
war.  It  is  a  "no  nonsense"  ship,  designed 
to  provide  maximum  effectiveness  at 
least  cost.  It  is  a  ship  we  can  build  in 
the  numbers  that  we  need.  It  Is  a  ship  we 
connot  tifford  not  to  buQd. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aucstkono). 
'  Mr.  ARMSTOONO.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  jriddlng. 

I  rise  to  congratulate  the  chairman  of 
the  Seapower  Subcommittee  and  the 
nmklng  member  for  their  leadership  in 


bringing  before  the  committe*'  and  be- 
fore the  House  the  Importazrt  new  pro- 
vision In  this  legislation  relating  to  the 
nuclear  Navy. 

It  seems  to  me  all  too  often  Congress 
is  preoccupied  with  day-to-day  crises  and 
all  too  seldom  looks  ahead  to  plan  wisely 
for  the  future. 

In  presenting  this  proposal  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  have  done  so  in  a  most 
responsible  manner.  I  think  historians 
will  look  back  on  the  action  they  have 
recommended  as  an  important  turning 
point  in  the  naval  history  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  PiKX). 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  HH.  14592,  but  I  do  not  want 
to  give  the  impression  that  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  everything  contained  within  H  Ji. 
14592. 

I  think  we  have  done  some  very  useful 
things  in  this  bill.  I  am  particularly  im- 
pressed with  the  work  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Manpower.  Any  time  we  can 
increase  the  proportion  of  enlisted  men 
to  officers,  that  is  real  progress  toward 
a  more  effective  fighting  military.  Any 
time  we  can  decrease  the  proportion  of 
generals  and  admirals  to  combat  tnx^w. 
that,  too,  Is  real  progress. 

I  would  like  to  say  at  this  time  I  think 
among  the  members  of  the  Joint  crhlefs 
of  Staff  that  General  Abrams  in  particu- 
lar is  committed  to  the  goal  of  making 
a  fighting  Army  rather  than  a  parade 
Army.  I  think  he  Is  doing  everything  he 
can  in  this  regard  and  shcmld  be  com- 
mended and  encouraged. 

Tomorrow  I  wiU  offer  an  amendment 
to  cut  out  the  B-l  program.  I  will  not 
go  into  that  in  detail  at  the  present 
time.  The  minority  views  on  this  sub- 
ject are  on  page  97  of  the  committee 
report.  I  was  encouraged  to  hear  the 
chairman  of  the  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Prick)  did  concede  in  his 
own  remarks  today  that  it  Is  in  fact  a 
sick  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  briefly  today  to  the  larger  prob- 
l«n  of  getting  facts  out  of  the  Pentagon. 

I  have  not  brought  my  lunch  here 
today  in  this  package,  but  I  have  brought 
an  altimeter.  This  f>articular  altimeter 
costs  $1,000,  and  that  is  not  a  bad  buy 
for  8kn  altimeter,  except  that  this  partic- 
ular altimeter  does  not  work.  It  not  only 
does  not  work,  but  it  cannot  be  repaired. 

It  has  on  it  a  red  tag  which  says* 
"Warning,  for  Ground  Use  Only.  Not  To 
Be  Installed  on  Aircraft." 

I  would  submit  that  an  altimeter  vrtilch 
cannot  be  installed  on  an  aircraft  Is  not 
much  of  a  bargain.  Not  only  did  it  cost 
$1,000,  but  there  are  thousonds  of  them 
sitting  on  the  shelves  at  an  Air  Force 
facility,  and  they  Just  cannot  be  installed 
on  aircraft,  because  they  do  not  work. 

The  Air  Force  Investigated  this  pro- 
curement. What  did  they  find?  They 
found  that  the  manufacturer  was  sneak- 
ing into  the  factory  at  night  during  the 


testing  process  and  adjusting  the  altim- 
eters while  they  were  being  tested.  Did 
they  cancel  the  contract?  Oh,  no,  they 
did  not  cancel  the  contract.  The  Govern- 
ment inspector  found  that  In  the  testing 
facility  there  was  a  tube  running  off  from 
the  vacuum  and  pressure  testing  mech- 
anism, right  into  the  wall  of  the  facility, 
so  that  no  matter  whether  the  altimeter 
really  worked  or  not.  It  would  Indicate 
that  the  altimeter  worked. 

So,  did  they  cancel  the  procurement? 
No,  they  did  not  ccmcel  the  procurement. 

There  was  just  unadulterated  fraud  in 
this  procurement  of  these  altimeters,  and 
finally  the  Air  Force,  because  they  did 
not  work,  cimceled  it  for  nondelivery. 
But  they  continue  to  buy  other  altimeters 
from  the  same  corporation. 

Now,  can  we  get  those  investlgatlCHi  re- 
ports? No.  We  cannot,  b^sause,  for  in- 
stance, I  have  tried  to  get  the  OS  1  report. 
They  have  let  me  \odt  at  it.  but  I  could 
not  keep  It.  I  pointed  out  to  them  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  which  we 
passed,  and  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  says  that  when  an  investigation  Is 
completed  we  can  get  the  facts. 

Well,  what  do  they  say?  Although  the 
investigations  say  on  the  face  of  Uiem 
that  they  are  ccxnpleted,  the  case  Is 
closed,  they  say,  "We  have  not  com- 
pleted the  Investigation." 

I  say,  "Why  have  you  not  completed 
the  investigation?"  "niey  say,  "We  have 
not  completed  the  investigation  oecause 
you,  Ccmgressman  Pncx,  asked  a  question 
about  it." 

If  I  had  not  asked  for  the  informatlofi. 
In  other  words,  I  could  have  It.  But,  In 
view  of  the  fact  ttiat  I  have  asked  for 
the  Information,  they  are  still  Investi- 
gating it,  and,  accordingly,  we  cannot 
get  it. 

Now,  this  is  true  ttiroughout  this  whole 
procurement  business. 

The  B-l  program  increased  in  cost  by 
$300  million  a  month  every  month  In 
the  last  year — ^increased.  And  we  can- 
not get  the  up-to-date  selected  acquisi- 
tion reports  not  only  on  the  B-l  program, 
but  on  any  program.  We  have  not  gotten 
a  selected  acquisition  report  In  the  sub- 
committee dated  more  recently  than  last 
December  31.  We  do  not  know  what  the 
B-l  costs  today.  They  know  over  in  the 
Pentagon.  They  are  not  telling  us  the 
truth.  They  know  that  they  are  accel- 
erating the  price  at  an  estimated  infla- 
tion rate  of  only  3.3  percent  a  year. 

This  Is  fantasy,  and  we  ought  to  at 
least  insist  on  the  truth  from  the  Pen- 
tagon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman hase^ired. 

Mr.  WHTTEHURST.  Mr.  Chsdnnan,  I 
jrield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  RAm)ALL).  ■» 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  to- 
morrow this  committee  will  be  faced  with 
some  amendments  that  will  be  every  bit 
as  important  as  those  we  fa^ed  at  this 
time  last  year.  Last  year  we  had  what  we 
called  the  Peyser  amendment.  It  was 
added  to  an  amendment  which  made  an 
attempt  to  reduce  our  ccmimitments  to 
NATO.  The  Peyser  amendment  called  for 
a  study  of  our  forces  in  Europe,  and  wltti 
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tbe  mandate  tbat  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  make  a  report  effective 
April  1  on  its  study.  But  there  have  been 
some  important  intervening  events.  I 
wish  there  were  more  M^nbers  on  the 
floor  who  were  not  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  who  could  lis- 
ten to  this  brief  disciission. 

Following  the  Peyser  ajnendment  came 
the  Jackaon-Nunn  amendment.  That 
said  that  in  the  period  ending  in  18 
months — 12  months  from  last  November 
and  an  additional  6  months,  which  would 
expire  next  May — that  if  there  is  a  defi- 
cit in  our  balance  of  payments  because 
of  deployment  of  air  troops  and  our  al- 
lies do  not  make  up  that  deficit,  then 
there  should  be  a  withdrawal  of  forces 
by  the  percentage  which  fell  short  of  full 
offset  by  air  allies.  Thus  Jackson-Nimn 
Is  one  difference  this  year.  As  one  who 
was  privileged  to  serve  as  chairman  of 
the  ad  hoc  committee,  that  we  have  a 
very  excellent  chance  of  meeting  Jack- 
son-Nunn  on  time.  There  is  no  indica- 
tion that  we  will  fall. 

There  has  been  another  event  which 
has  already  been  alluded  to.  That  is  the 
liSFR.  The  subcommittee  visited  Vienna, 
and  we  foimd  there  something  that  we 
had  never  seen  before.  There  was  com- 
plete unity  among  our  allies  in  agreeing 
on  what  forces  we  should  reduce  and,  on 
the  contrary  there  was  no  footdragging 
and  no  delays  at  all  by  the  Russians. 

Tlie  committee  reports  to  you  here  to- 
day that  there  is  a  good  chance  that  that 
ctmference  can  succeed.  We  are  not  cer- 
tain of  the  reasons  for  it.  Maybe  it  is  be- 
cause the  Russians  are  anxious  to  have 
our  credits  and  our  technology.  Mayl)e 
they  think  more  of  the  concept  of  detente 
than  we  realize,  but  they  have  indicated 
a  willingness  to  move  forward. 

How  does  this  apply  to  the  debate  and 
the  amendments  which  will  be  offered 
tomorrow?  There  will  be  two  amend- 
ments offered  tomorrow,  and  maybe 
more.  One  will  be  simply  to  the  effect 
that  there  are  going  to  be  200,000  troops 
brought  home  from  overseas.  We  do  not 
know  yet  whether  they  are  to  be  brought 
home  or  discharged-  The  other  one  would 
be  a  litUe  bit  different.  It  will  say  about 
100.000  troops  phased  out.  ai^>ara3tly 
broui^t  home. 

Of  course,  at  the  appropriate  time  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  will  attempt 
to  show  there  wUl  really  be  no  saving. 
There  might  be  some  saving  for  thoee 
who  are  brought  home  if  they  were  dis- 
charged. But  for  those  who  are  brought 
home  and  try  to  find  a  place  to  house 
them,  there  will  be  no  saving.  In  fact,  it 
will  cost  more  to  keep  them  in  this  coun- 
try than  if  they  remain  in  the  NATO 
area  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many. 

But  let  me  get  back  on  the  track  In  the 
limited  time  I  have  remaining  and  say 
to  the  Members  that  the  real  seriousness 
of  this  whole  thing  is  that  If  we  approve 
any  amendment  to  call  home  our  troops 
then  our  Nation  can  very  well  become  a 
spectacle  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  for 
acting  capriciously.  We  wUl  allow  our- 
selves to  be  held  up  to  the  Justified  crit- 
icism of  all  the  world.  In  effect  we  win 


have  4ai4  7m.  we  patted  the  Jackson- 
Nunn  amemknent.  Our  allies  are  meet- 
iDC  JacksDB-Nimn  but  we  are  bringing 
our  troops  home  anyhow.  The  Federal 
Bepublic  at  Germany  made  the  best 
offset  agreemmt  that  has  ever  been 
made  in  all  of  tlie  yean  there  has  been 
an  agreement.  At  the  moment  Just  about 
everything  is  going  our  way. 

2o  iK>ite  of  their  problems  this  year, 
the  oil  crisis,  and  all  of  the  other  prob- 
lems, our  aUies  have,  nevertheless,  come 
up  with  the  best  offset  agreement  of  any 
year..  So  if  we  do  a  turnaround  here 
tomorrow  and  happen  to  adopt  one  of 
these  amendments  for  withdrawal,  or 
any  variation  of  them,  then  we  are  say- 
ing to  oiir  allies  find  to  the  world  in  ef- 
fect: We  did  not  mean  what  we  said  by 
JacksoD-Nunn,  and  we  do  not  mean  any- 
thlngwe  are  saying  or  doing  In  Vloina 
atMBFR. 

We  have  Secretary  Resor,  former 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  heading  the  nego- 
tiations over  at  Vienna.  He  came  over 
here  to  make  a  report  3  or  3  weeks  ago. 
We  had  a  chance  to  visit  with  him.  Tliere 
was  no  diminution  in  his  optimism. 

It  is  unexpected  and  unanticipated  the 
cooperation  we  are  getting  from  the  War- 
saw Pact  at  this  time  in  Vienna.  Sure, 
we  have  a  long,  tedious  time  ahead  at 
MBFR.  It  is  going  to  be  a  lot  of  work 
yet,  but  the  prize  or  the  objective  is  the 
important  thing,  and  that  is  to  get  a 
reduction — a  balanced  reduction  of 
farces  without  tUminUhing  our  security. 

^■V>r  the  first  time  we  appear  to  have  a 
breakthrough.  Think  how  foolhardy, 
how  almost  stupid  it  would  be  if  we  ap- 
prove any  of  these  amendments  tomor- 
row. It  simply  would  mean  we  will 
have  pulled  the  rug  out  from  under  our 
people.  We  might  as  well  say  to  them: 
"Just  pack  yoor  bags  and  come  on 
home." 

So  I  suggest  to  the  Members  they 
should  think  long  and  hard  before  they 
support  either  of  these  amendments 
which  will  be  offered  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  C^iairman.  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentlenmn  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.DsLLuifs). 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  ob- 
viously this  is  one  of  the  most  Important 
bins  considered  by  Congress.  The  size  of 
the  military  bureaucracy  and  the 
amount  of  money  needed  to  supply  it 
with  hardware  far  exceeds  the  wildest 
dream  of  any  nondefense  agency  admin- 
istrator. Only  the  military  budget  is  sig- 
nificant enough  itself  to  set  limits  to 
what  the  whole  Government  can  do  or 
hope  to  do.  In  fact,  the  size  of  the  mili- 
tary budget  is  the  central  issue  deter- 
mlng  domestic  reform. 

As  Secretary  Schleslnger  has  clearly 
told  us,  this  first  completely  post-Indo- 
chlna  budget  shows  what  to  expect  for 
the  indefinite  future  imless  some  basic 
assiunptions  are  changed. 

It  is  the  first  indication  of  what  can  be 
expected  from  a  supposedly  peacetime 
Government.  Unfortunately,  the  answer 
Is:  'Vot  much."  Whatever  else  "peace" 
means  for  this  administration,  it  does 
not  mean  any  commitment  to  creativity 
in  any  other  field  besides  military  hard- 


ware or  to  any  renewed  dedication  to 
woxlclng  out  real  problems. 

At  home,  we  see  this  in  the  fact  that 
while  every  other  Oovemment  agency 
and  pcDgram  Is  scraped  to  the  bone,  es- 
pecially the  human  needs  programs,  and 
forced  to  show  "efBoAency  dividends"  at 
the  expense  of  significant  accomplish- 
ment only  the  military  maintains  its  rate 
of  growth  without  any  substantial  sav- 
ings, in  fact  with  a  growth  rate  tbat  out- 
strips the  overall  rate  of  inflation. 

We  must  realize  this:  In  an  era  of 
tightened  resources  and  hard  choices,  we 
must  choose  either  tax  reform  and  de- 
fense cuts  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  help- 
less Oovemment  facing  multiplying  so- 
cial problems  on  the  other.  If  the  De- 
fense budget  is  imtouchable.  the  rest 
of  the  Government  must  wither  away. 

Abroad,  we  see  this  when  we  notice 
that  detente  does  not  mean  an  end. 
first,  to  our  worldwide  military  presence; 
second,  to  our  ability  to  fight  any  way  at 
any  time:  third,  to  our  dedication  to 
keeping  dictators  in  power  through  any 
means  necessary ;  and  fourth,  to  the  same 
perception  of  political  and  strategic 
realities  that  dominated  foreign  policy 
thinking  20  years  ago. 

So  we  are  forced  to  ask  ourselves,  "Is 
detente  any  different  from  the  cold 
war?  Does  it  make  any  difference  at  all? 
What  is  the  use  of  it  then?" 

OVBUC*  TBOOr  Lavsts 

Manpower  costs  comprise  55  percent 
of  the  military  budget.  This  figure  does 
not  include  tbe  increasijagly  heavy  bur- 
den Off  veterans'  benefits,  which  the  ad- 
ministration never  includes  in  its  mili- 
tary spending  figures,  but  which  this 
year  will  be  $13.6  billion.  We  wiU  un- 
doubtedly save  some  money  if  we  end 
some  of  the  utmeeded  and  costly  weap- 
ons systems  such  as  the  atomic  aircraft 
carrier,  the  B-1  bomber,  the  Trident 
submarine  or  the  destabilizing  land- 
based  missiles — but  we  will  never  touch 
the  bulk  of  the  huge  military  budget 
until  we  revise  our  assimiptions  about 
the  use  of  manpower.  It  is  here  that  the 
Pentagon's  refusal  to  come  up  with  any 
real  "efflcienoy  dividend"  is  most 
flagrant. 

For  these  reasons,  I  shall  offer  an 
amendment  that  will  substantially  cut 
end-strength,  and  mandate  that  the  cuts 
be  taken  overseas.  Exact  location  of  the 
oversea  cuts  will  be  left  to  the  Pentagon. 

We  now  have  492,000  troops  scattered 
all  over  the  world.  My  amendment  will 
cut  196.100  from  this  total.  This  decrease 
could  easily  be  accommodated  without  a 
reduction  in  real  commitment,  because 
of  the  inefficient  structure  of  the  over- 
sea troops  as  reflected  in  crowded  head- 
quarters, wasteful  support-to-combat 
ratios,  and  disruptive  rotation  policies. 

These  are  the  key  questions  we  want  to 
ask: 

Is  it  possible  to  have  a  real  peacetime 
budget?  Can  the  Government  get  its  Job 
done  without  raising  taxes? 

Do  we  need  to  maintain  a  worldwide 
military  manpower  presence? 

Can  we  r^Jly  end  the  arms  race  by 
the  method  proposed  by  the  Pentagon, 
that  is.  new  technological  leaps  In 
weaponry? 
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Finally,  does  this  budget  really  serve 
the  interests  and  the  security  of  the 
American  people? 

The  answer  to  the  final  question  Is 
"no."  In  simple  terms,  this  bill  continues 
the  disastrous  trend  of  blind  faith  mili- 
tarism and  advoiturism  which  has 
dominated  policymaking  in  this  Nation 
and  which,  over  the  past  decade,  has  de- 
stroyed and  distorted  the  American  econ- 
omy, shattered  the  political  and  social 
framework  upon  which  our  democracy 
was  created,  and  killed  and  maimed 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons.  There 
is  a  massive  difference  l)etween  what 
funds  should  be  required  to  provide  for 
the  common  defense  of  our  Nation,  and 
the  money  required  by  this  bill.  For  this 
reason,  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  bill 
In  its  present  form. 

MH-ITART    AID    TO    SAIGON 

This  NatlOTi  is  a  signatory  to  the  Paris 
agreements  and  yet  we  are  in  serious 
violation  of  that  truce.  Our  client,  Gen- 
erri  Thleu.  has  made  a  mockery  of  the 
Parts  agreements;  there  is  probably  not 
an  article  that  Thleu  has  not  flagrantly 
violated. 

Nevertheless,  American  taxpayers  are 
virtually  the  sole  financial  support  for 
•niieu.  Estimates  indicate  that  our  tax 
dollars  account  for  85  percent  of  Thieu's 
national  budget,  and  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  once  again  to  the  figures  noted 
by  our  colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Pm)  in  the  floor  debate  on  the  sup- 
plemental aid  to  Vietnam,  when  he 
pointed  out  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
defense  budget  dropped  from  $1.3  billion 
in  1971  to  only  $474  million  budgeted  for 
this  year. 

American  dollars  allow  Tliieu  to  c<hi- 
tinue  a  war  that  took  approximately  60 
thousand  lives  last  year;  American  dol- 
lars pay  for  a  police  state  in  which  thou- 
sands of  Vietnamese  are  held  political 
prisoner  without  beneflt  of  trial;  Ameri- 
can dollars  pay  for  the  security  of  a  petty 
dictator  who  refuses  to  allow  distribution 
of  the  Paris  agreemoits  in  his  areas, 
who  holds  illegal  elections,  forbids  neu- 
tralism, and  employs  systematic  torture. 

It  is  a  sham  to  say  there  is  peace  in 
Vietnam,  and  a  lie  to  cltdm  there  is 
"honor"  In  American  policy  toward  that 


tragic  nation.  What  honor  for  us  can 
there  be  when  Thieu's  biggest  friend 
also  happens  to  be  the  American  Ambas- 
sador? I  do  not  think  this  is  the  forum 
to  deal  with  all  of  Ambassador  Martin's 
fonies.  but  I  would  like  to  bring  atten- 
tion to  tbe  fact  that  Martin  himself  has 
admitted  that  he  is  permitting  outright 
American  violation  of  the  Paris  agree- 
ment. Despite  legislative  mamdate  and 
terms  of  the  Paris  agreement,  in  a  mem- 
orandum printed  in  the  April  4,  1974. 
Congressional  Record  on  page  9916, 
Ambassador  Martin  notes  that — 

A  certain  number  of  people  In  the  Defense 
Attach^  Office  were  retained,  engaged  solely 
on  loglBtlcs  assistance  to  the  military  forces 
of  South  Vietnam. 

To  me,  that  appears  to  be  a  flagrant 
violation  of  both  congressional  intent 
and  the  Paris  agreement. 

Finally,  let  me  indicate  what  I  see  oc- 
curring if  huge  flows  of  American  mili- 
tary assistance  continue  to  Thieu — as  the 
general  and  the  administration  desire. 
As  long  as  America  picks  up  the  tab  for 
his  military  operations  and  for  his  re- 
peated violations  of  the  Paris  agree- 
ments, Thieu  will  continue  the  war.  I  do 
not  think  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  will  allow  that  to  happen 
for  any  prolonged  period — and  up  to  now, 
the  PRG  has  concentrated  on  achieving 
a  political  settlement  bcued  upon  the 
Paris  agreements  and  has  undertaken 
only  limited  military  operations.  But  I 
do  not  think  it  realistic  for  us  to  assume 
that  the  PRG  and  its  allies  would  re- 
main so  passive.  If  it  becomes  apparent 
that  Thieu  will  never  agree  to  any  of 
the  pc^tical  components  of  the  Paris 
accords  and  that  America  will  continu- 
ously fund  Thieu's  aggression.  When- 
ever that  point  is  reached,  I  tlilnk  that 
massive  fighting  will  break  out  again, 
and  we  will  be  back  to  the  situation  of  a 
decade  ago. 

Given  that  chance,  it  is  conceivable 
that,  based  upon  the  implicit  commit- 
ment Secretary  Kissinger  has  made, 
large-scale  American  forces  could  be  re- 
introduced in  Vietnam. 

Have  we  not  learned  from  the  past 
decade  in  Vietnam?  How  Icmg  is  this 
tragedy  to  continue?  As  long  as  Con- 
gress allows  Thieu  to  mock  the  Paris 


agreements  by  his  repeated  offensives,  by 
his  refusing  basic  human  rights  guaran- 
teed by  the  agreements,  and  by  gesti^x) 
tactics  which  pervert  the  legal  system  in 
Vietnam,  U  is  we  who  must  take  the  re- 
sponsibility for  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  oppose  the  concept  of  hmnan- 
itarian  assistance  to  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam. But  this  bill  provides  ndthlng  of 
that  sort.  Instead,  the  American  tax- 
payer once  again  assumes  the  burden  of 
Thieu's  military  budget.  As  long  as  we 
do  so — and  no  matter  what  level  ceiling 
we  may  impose — tthere  will  be  contin- 
uing war  in  Vietnam. 

If  instead,  our  Nation  is  to  abide  by 
the  Paris  agreements — something  we 
have  not  done  up  to  now — Congress  must 
insist  that  Thieu  live  up  to  the  terms  set 
in  Paris.  I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment 
on  the  floor  proposing  that  all  military 
aid  be  suspended  -until  we  are  assured 
that  Thieu  is  in  accord  with  the  Paris 
agreements  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  that  motion. 

This  is  a  serious  issue,  but  not  one  ap- 
parently critical  enough  though  for  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  devote  ma- 
jor analjrsis  and  attention.  Proper  legis- 
lative oversight  of  Executive  activities 
is,  of  course,  the  very  key  to  our  ssrstem 
of  government — particularly  now  in  an 
era  of  gross  Executive  misuse  of.  power. 
It  is  thus  with  considerable  dismay  that 
I  found  that  the  committee  report's  lan- 
guage justifying  military  aid  to  Saigon 
contains  outright  plagiarism  of  unsub- 
stantiated and  thoroughly  inaccurate 
Executive  testimony. 

I  have  discovered  that  the  committee's 
Justification  is  not  only  misleading, 
loaded  with  inaccuracies,  and  in  many 
cases  totally  untrue,  but  it  is.  in  fact, 
copied  almost  word-for-word  from  testi- 
mony given  by  a  Pentagon  spokesman  to 
the  committee  on  March  26,  1974.  The 
following  comparison  of  testimony  given 
by  MaJ.  Gen.  William  B.  Caldwell,  Direc- 
tor, Security  Assistance  Plans  and  Policy 
Formulation,  to  the  committee  on  pages 
893-895  of  its  hearings  with  the  language 
of  the  committee  report  shows  that  the 
committee  has  simply  copied  the  pre- 
pared statement  of  General  Caldwell 
and  then  presented  it  as  a  siunmary  of 
committee  flndlngs: 


A  COMPABISON  BrrwszM  Hottsx  Akmxd  Sbbvic 
BOTT8B  AXMB)  BXBTICCa  OOMICITTKB  IKPOBT  OW 

■tn.rr/uiT  pmocrrKKicBirr  attthoktbatioits  i^» 

mCAL  T«A«    I9T(   MAS'  TOIL  SOtJTK  VirrNAIf. 

MAT  10.  1*74.  FAoas  as-ee 

Tbe  objectives  of  our  military  awistsTiftt 
to  South  Vietnam  are  limited,  but  absolutely 
WMsntlal.  [The  Oovemment  of  tbs  Dtatted 
States  wishes]  to  help  tlM  aovemxnant  of 
South  Vietnam  to  Tn^^wt^iw  ui  «lg>cUre  mll- 
ttary  detenent  in  the  face  at  the  consldsr- 
•ble  threat  posed  by  tbe  Itarth  Vletnameae 
forces  within  the  Bcpublle  of  Vlstnam.  At- 
tainment of  this  llmlied  Objeottve  is  the  key 
to  tbe  malntenanoa  or  stifle  balanced  oondl- 
tlofas  neoesaary  to  ensxire  peace  Cn  Indo- 
china and  Southeast  Asia.  However,  attam- 
BMht  of  this  objectiva  has  a  vital  and  stra- 
tegic Importanoe  far  beyond  TmiowMrm  in. 
▼olved  are  the  fundamental  goals  of  our 
nation's  foreign  policy. 

CXX 87»-^»art  12 


n  CoKicRTZE  RxpoKT  ON  FISCAL  Yeab  1976  liCASF  Pboposal  and  Testimont  bt  Pkntaoom 
Spokcsman 

TKSmtONT    BT    MAJ.    GEN.    wnxIAM    CAISWELL, 

MTAsncxNT  or  DKrzNsx,  DutscToa,  awjuiiit  ~" 

Asstarraifcat  kjucs  polict,  icabcb  se.  is74, 
pans  sM-ses 


m: 


General  Calawiu..  Mr.  Chaliman,  and  dU- 
ttngulshed  members  of  this  oommtttae: 

The  objeetlvas  of  our  military  aaatstaooa  to 
South  Vietnam  are  limited  but  abeoluSaly 
wasntUJ.  We  aesk  io  help  tba  OVH  to  main- 
tain an  ettectlve  mlUtary  deterrent  tn  the 
face  of  the  considerable  threat  poaed  by  the 
North  Vletnameee  forces  within  tbe  Bepublic 
of  Vietnam.  Attainment  of  thU  limited  ob- 
jective Is  key  to  the  maintenance  at  stable, 
halanofwl  conditions  necessary  to  tnsora 
peace  In  Indochina  and  Southeast  Asia.  How- 
ever, attainment  of  this  obJecUv*  has  a  vital 
and  strategic  Importance  far  beyond  Indo- 
china. Involved  are  the  fundamental  goals  of 
our  foreign  policy. 


Paragraphs  1-3— The  available  evMaaca 
does  not  Indicate  that  our  mUltaiy  aadstanoe 
is  helping  to  "ensure  peace".  Tbam  ware  wall 
over  1,000,000  War  victims  in  Soatb  Vletoam 
alone  last  year  parhapa  mora  ttaan  In  tbs 
rest  of  the  world  combined  for  1973.  (50,162 
mlUtary  dead  and  over  100,000  mlUtary 
wounded,  according  to  OVN  official  statlstlca; 
16,000  dvlllan  dead,  70,000  dvUlan  wounded, 
and  818,000  refugeea.  according  to  tbe  U.8. 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Bafu^sea.) 

Not  only  does  our  mlUtary  aaslstance  fuel 
this  continuing  war,  but  It  abows  no  hope  at 
stabUlalng.  Thus  last  year  81.000  bOlton  In 
MASF  funds  was  allocated  to  the  OVN;  In 
FT  7B,  however,  the  Administration  request 
waa  aet  at  81-8  bmion,  an  Incieaae  of  42%. 
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Spokxsman — Continued 
Events  in  Vietnam  over  the  put  ye»r 
have  taught  us  that  a  lasting  peace  Is  possi- 
ble only  If  there  Is  a  stable  balance  of  power 
between  the  opptoelng  sides.  It*  Is  the  view 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Seivlc—  that  a 
military  equilibrium  In  that  area  of  the 
world  will  deter  new  offenslvee  and  gradually 
Induce  a  (general)  shift  In  prlorttles  (by  the 
contending  tarxsw)  away  from  war. 


Events  In  Vietnam  orer  the  past  jMr  have 

taught  us  that  a  lasting  peace  it  possible 
only  If  there  Is  a  stable  balanoe  of  power 
between  the  (^posing  Mdes.  A  military 
equilibrium  will,  we  believe,  deter  new  offen- 
sives and  gradually  Induce  a  dhift  In  prlcrl- 
tles  away  from  war. 


"The  poet  agreement  period  In  Vietnam  has 
recorded  substantial  progress  toward  this 
goal.  (Although)  some  fighting  has  contin- 
ued, on  the  basis  of  testimony  received  by 
the  Committee,  It  Is  the  conviction  of  the 
Committee  that  the  cease  fire  has  Indeed 
served  to  significantly  dampen  combat  ac- 
tivity. Thus,  the  hopes  of  the  Kxecutlve 
Branch,  which  are  shared  by  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  for  a 
stable  peace  in  South  Vietnam,  are  largely 
dependent  upon  the  continued  abUlty  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  defend  themselves. 

The  cease  fire  already  has  witnessed  the 
following : 

"A  rough  but  tenuous  balance  of  forces 
thus  far  prevails  in  Vietnam; 

Territorial  and  population  control  have 
changed  little  over  the  past  year  (what 
change  has  been  made  has  been  In  favor  of 
the  Oovemment  forces); 

In  the  area  of  military  operations,  Hanoi's 
land  grab  offensive  on  the  eve  of  the  Paris 
agreement  set  a  pattern  of  NVA  attacks  and 
Government  reactions  which  still  character- 
izes the  cease-flre.  Major  Communist  initia- 
tives In  the  past  year  have  Included: 

Another  land  grab  attack  prior  to  the  June 
communique; 

The  capture  of  strategic  posts  (e.g.,  Lo 
Ifinh  border  Camp)  in  the  western  highlands 
iMt  faU; 

An  offensive  In  Quang  Due  province  which 
seized  a  district  capital; 

The  shelling  of  Blen  Hoa  air  base; 

The  destruction  of  a  major  civilian  tvml 
depot  near  Saigon; 

Continuing  attacks  against  all  forms  of 
transportation  and; 

Terrorism  against  civilians. 


A  new  North  Vietnamese  full-scale  offen- 
sive, however,  is  not  inevitable,  Hanoi  Is 
keeping  its  option  open  but,  is  encountering 
serious  problems  both  at  home  and  In  the 
south.  These  problems,  together  with  a  strong 
QTN  deterrent  and  the  international  con- 
text of  detente  give  us  hope  that  an  offen- 
sive can  be  avoided.  A  shift  in  HandU  prlor- 
ittes  would  then  make  possible  a  serious 
aooommodatlon  within  the  q;>Irlt  of  the  ^Het- 

.aam  agreement.  ^ 

'  yia    bill..      1. 


The  post-agreement  period  In  Vietnam  has 
recorded  substantial  progress  toward  this 
goal.  While  fighting  haa  continued,  we  believe 
that  the  cease-fire  has  served  to  dampen 
combat  activity.  Chir  hopes  for  a  more  stable 
peace  are  dependent  on  the  continued  ability 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  defend  them- 
selves. 


Tlie  cease-fire  already  has  witnessed  the 
following: 

A  rough  but  tenuous  balanoe  of  forces 
thus  far  prevails  In  Vietnam; 

Territorial  and  population  control  have 
changed  little  over  the  past  year — ^what 
change  has  been  made  has  been  in  favor  of 
the  Oovemment  forces; 

In  the  area  of  military  c^Mratlons,  Hanoi's 
land  grab  offensive  on  the  eve  of  the  Paris 
agreement  set  a  pattern  of  NVA  attacks  and 
government  reactions  which  still  charticter- 
iBBS  the  cease-fire.  Major  Communist  initia- 
tlves  In  tbe  past  year  have  Included :  another 
land  grab  attack  prior  to  the  June  communi- 
que; the  oaptiire  of  strategic  posto,  for  ex- 
ample, Le  Mlnh  Border  Camp  in  the  western 
Highlands  last  fall;  an  offensive  in  Quang 
Due  Province  which  seized  a  district  capital; 
the  shelling  of  Blen  Hoa  Airbase;  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  major  civilian  fuel  depot  near 
Saigon;  continuing  attacks  against  all  forms 
of  transportation;  and  terrorism  against 
civilians. 


A  new  North  Vietnamese  full-scale  offen- 
sive, however,  is  not  Inevitable.  Hanoi  is 
keeping  Its  option  open  but,  is  encountering 
sertous  problems  both  at  home  and  in  the 
Bouth.  These  problems,  together  with  a 
strong  OVN  deterrent  and  the  international 
context  of  detente  give  us  hope  that  an 
offensive  can  be  avoided.  A  shift  in  Hanoi's 
prfMltles  would  then  Toaif»  possible  a  serious 
accommodation  wlthU;  the  spirit  of  the  Viet- 
nam agrsMiiBixt. 
-•-.■    I. 
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Nor  does  it  offer  any  hope  of  deterrlDg  poa- 
lible  offensives  by  the  other  side,  which  was 
neither  deterred  from  a  1968  offensive  by 
660,(X)0  VS.  ground  troops  or  a  1973  offensive 
by  a  massive  VB.  bombing  campaign. 

Clearly,  the  only  way  of  achieving  our  ob- 
jective of  "lasting  peace"  Is  implementation 
of  the  Paris  Agreement;  there  are  numerous 
Indications,  however,  that  the  OVN  still  re- 
fuses to  recognize  the  PRO  (See  the  N.Y. 
Times,  Feb.  10,  1973;  The  EconomUt,  Feb.  18, 
1974)  and  test  its  offer  to  engage  In  i>olltl-' 
cal  settlement. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Adminis- 
tration's present  MABF  program  oBvn  Httle 
hope  of  enooviragtng  peace  and  seems  only  to 
be  leading  to  more  war. 

Paragraph  3 — ^All  evidence  Indicates  that  it 
is  not  our  arming  the  OVN  that  has  served 
to  "dampen  combat  activity",  but  rather  a 
Communist  decision  in  1973  that  It  is  in 
their  interests  to  try  for  a  political  solution 
to  the  confilct  and  emphasize  reconstruction. 
(See  XJB.  Embassy  analysis  of  Dociunent  No. 
113,  Vietnam — Documents  and  Research 
Notes;  N.Y.  Times,  January  23,  1973;  "Hanoi 
Puts  RebuUdlng  Ahead  of  Victory";  Balti- 
more Sun,  April  16,  1974.) 

Paragraph  4 — This  shocking  admission 
that  "what  change  has  been  made  has  been 
in  favor  of  Government  forces"  indicates 
that  the  OVN  may  well  be  lislng  our  military 
assistance  to  take  land  from  the  other  side. 
This  has  been  also  suggested  by  numerous 
newspaper  reports,  for  example  one  which 
reported  that  "In  the  past  month,  military 
ofllclals  say,  almost  30  square  miles  of  for- 
merly Communist-held  territory  have  been 
seized  by  South  Vietnamese  troops  driving 
westward  from  Highway  1.  .  .  ."  (Wash.  Post, 
September  30.  1973.) 

This  fact  Indicates  that  while  the  oom- 
munlst  attacks  listed  did  occur,  the  OVN  is 
not  entirely  blameless. 

Indeed,  the  consensus  of  opinion  indicates 
that  at  the  very  least  both  sides  have  en- 
gaged in  violations  of  the  mlUtary  oeaaalln. 
thus  making  it  dllBoult  to  attribute  primary 
blame  to  either  side  for  a  qjedflc  military 
incident. 

Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in- 
vestigators, for  exaifiple,  have  reported  that 
Saigon  forces  "have  encroached  on  territory 
considered  predominately  under  Communist 
control,  and  In  MR  III  they  have  been  even 
more  aggressive  in  military  operations. 
("Thailand,  Laos,  Cambodia  and  Vietnam," 
AprU  1923,  p.  35) 

And,  until  the  OVN  at  least  tests  the  other 
side's  offer  to  compete  for  power  politically 
by  recognizing  the  PRO  and  allowing  demo- 
cratic liberties  guaranteed  by  Article  11  of 
the  Paris  Agreement,  the  OVN  may  have  to 
take  the  political  responsibility  for  the  mili- 
tary breakdown. 

Paragraph  6 — As  long  as  the  PRO  is  out- 
lawed from  the  political  arena,  another  of- 
fensive Is  unlikely  In  the  short-term  but 
Inevitable  in  the  long-term.  The  notion  that 
the  Communists  are  encountering  more 
problems  now  than  five  years  ago  when  fac- 
ing 550,000  American  ground  troops  or  l>>i 
years  ago  when  facing  hundreds  of  U.S. 
bombing  raids  dally  does  not  make  sens*. 
"International  detente"  did  not  stop  an 
offensive  In  1972.  nor  is  likely  to  preclude 
a  future  one.  There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  build  up  th«  QVN's  army  can  only 
Increase  its  capacity  to  prbvidw  attacks^.^b^ 
doing  nothing  to  prevenjt  defeat.  The  .QVH 
is  offering  the  other  side  no  choice  at  t^ 
point  but  surrender,  and  the  experience  <)i 
me  past  28  y^ars  indicates  that  this  simply 
will  not  happen. 
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While  13te  Bforth  Vietnamese  have  tnereased 
the  conventional  capability  of  the  main 
forces,  the  cost  has  been  great,  and  the 
Oovemment  of  Vietnam  has  thus  far  man- 
aged to  tum  back  all  their  challenges  in 
the  past  year. 

Combat  deaths,  while  substantial  on  both 
Bides,  have  declined  to  the  lowest  level  since 
1965  and  are  down  76%  compared  with  the 
rate  in  1972.  Some  600^)00  refugees  have  been 
resettled.  Virtually  all  pre-ceaae-fire  civUlan 
detainees  and  POW's — at  least  on  the  OVM 
Bids — have  been  released. 


The  balanoe  of  power  which  underlies  the 
chances  for  peace  is  under  heavy  pressure 
from  North  Vietnam.  Hanoi  is  conducting  a 
massive  military  buildup  in  the  south  and 
repeatedly  violates  the  cease-fire.  These  ac- 
tivities threaten  the  equilibrium  and  conse- 
quently the  whole  framework  of  the  peace  we 
BO  laboriously  negotiated  In  Paris,  for  ex- 
ample: In  total  violation  of  the  ParU  Agree- 
ment, slnoe  the  cease-fire,  Hanoi  has  infil- 
trated over  70,000  replacement  troops,  some 
400  tanks,  150  long-range  heavy  artillery 
pieces,  1,000  AAA  guns  and  160,000-200,000 
tons  of  ammunition  and  supplies.  Since  the 
csase-flre.  North  Vietnamese  capabilities 
have  Increased  20%  In  combat  manpower, 
300%  in  tanks,  76%  in  heavy  artillery  and 
75%  In  AAA.  Some  of  this  additional  equ^t- 
ment  Inchidee  new  Items  such  as  SAM-2 
missiles  with  16  to  20  launchers  of  which 
most,  U  not  all,  were  introduced  into  the 
■outh  after  the  cease-fire.  The  Communists 
are  also  working  on  12  airfields  in  the  south 
and  are  oompletlng  a  massive  new  logistics 
system  of  all-weather  three  lane  roads  and 
pol  pipelines. 
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-llie  record  of  QVN's  and  North  Vietnam's 
csaae-fire  im|>tementatton  itinply  doer  net 
siq^xvt  the- arguoMnt  that  onr  asBlstanoe  wUl 
only  facilitate  new  "vWatkms"  by  the  OW 
and  thus  undermlhe  ttw  cease-fire.  Through- 
out the  mil  in  hpj«*r.>^^>f4ng^n  IMS  nil  isril 
wtralnt  compared  nvtth  •  titer  lOMiaunlstB' 
^"■■■"M.  n  tea'  oMerved  tti*  agreetaoent  to 
the  extebt  bTany  i^rudent  state  fboed  with 
Nftrth  Tietnaan  currsht  policy  and  activities '  • 
In  the  Booth.  Despite  HaBoiW  nooi«  of  vlo- 
latlons,  the  OVN  has  limited  Itnlf  to  Justl- 
fl<Me  aeu  of  saif -dafeoae.  With  f«w  noa^ 
tteaas,  a41goa  has  limited  its  mlllta^  o|Mra- 
ttoos  to  rtaponAlnt  to  oommunlst  iMid  grab' 


While  the  North  Vietnamese  have  increased 
the  conventional  capability  of  the  main 
forces,  the  coat  has  been  great,  and  the  Oov- 
Mumsnt  of  Vietnam  has  thus  far  managed 
to  turn  back  all  their  challenges  in  the  past 
year. 

Combat  deaths,  while  substantial  on  both 
sides,  have  declined  to  the  lovrast  level  since 
1966  Buid  are  down  76  percent  compared  with 
the  rate  In  1972.  Some  500,000  refugees  have 
been  resettled.  Virtually  all  pre-cease-flre 
civilian  detainees  and  POW's — at  least  on 
the  OVN  side — ^have  been  released. 


The  ivalance  of  power  which  underlies  the 
chances  for  peace  is  under  heavy  pressure 
from  North  Vietnam.  Hanoi  is  conducting  a 
massive  military  buildup  in  the  South  and 
repeatedly  violates  the  cease-fire.  These  ac- 
tivities threaten  the  eqtiiUbrlum  and  conse- 
quently the  whole  framewerk  of  the  peace 
we  so  laboriously  negotiated   In  Paris. 

For  example:  In  total  violation  of  the 
Paris  agreement,  since  the  cease-flre,  Hanoi 
has  Infiltrated  over  70,000  replacement 
troops,  some  400-plus  tanks,  150-plus  long- 
range  heavy  artillery  pieces,  1,000  AAA  guns, 
and  150,000-200,000  tons  of  ammunition  and 
supplies.  Since  the  cease-fire.  North  Viet- 
namese capabilities  have  Increased  20  per- 
cent in  combat  manpower,  200  percent  in 
combat  manpower,  200  percent  in  tanks,  75 
percent  in  heavy  artillery,  and  75  percent  in 
AAA.  Some  of  this  additional  equipment  In- 
cludes new  items  such  as  SAM-2  missiles 
with  16  or  20  launchers  of  which  most,  if  not 
all,  were  introduced  into  the  South  after  the 
cease-fire.  The  Communists  are  also  working 
on  12  airfields  in  the  South  and  are  complet- 
ing a  massive  new  logistics  system  of  all- 
weather,  two  lane  roads  and  POL  pipelines. 
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The  record  of  OVN*s  and  North  Vietnam's 
cease-fire  implementation  simply  does  not 
support  the  argxunent  that  our  assistance  will 
only  facilitate  new  "violations"  by  the  OVN 
and  thus  undermine  the  cease-fire.  Through- 
out the  cease-flre  period.  Sal^n  has  exercised 
restraint  compared  with  the  Communists' 
excesses.  It  has  observed  the  agreement  to 
the  extent  of  any  prudent  state  faced  with 
North  Vietnam's  cturent  policy  and  activities 
in  the  South. 

Despite  Hanoi's  record  of  violations,  the 
OVN  has  limited  Itself  to  Justiflable  acta  of 
self-defense.  With  few  exceptions,  Saigon  has 
limited  its  mlUtary  operations  to  responding 


Paragraph  6 — Since  the  "enemy  offensives" 
long  predicted  by  U.S.  and  OVN  officials 
have  simply  not  materialized  since  the  cease- 
flre.  It  is  fundamentally  Inaccurate  to  claim 
that  the  OVN  has  "tvirned  back  all  their 
challenges." 

Paragr^h  7 — The  Pentagon  neglects  to 
note  that  the  818,000  new  refugees  reported 
by  the  UjS.  Senate  Refugee  Subcommittee 
are  more  than  in  any  year  of  the  war  except 
1966  (906,000)  and  1972  (1.320,000).  The 
Refugee  Subcommittee  also  notes  that  many 
of  those  "resettled"  have  actually  been  sim- 
ply shifted  to  economically  unviable  land 
so  the  OVN  can  claim  new  territory,  in  viola- 
tion of  Article  11  of  the  Paris  Agreement 
which  permits  "freedom  of  movement".  The 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  reported 
on  December  19,  1973,  that  "reliable  and 
objective  sources  suggest  that  there  are  be- 
tween 40.000  and  60,000  political  prisoners 
being  held."  Since  the  ceasefire,  however,  the 
OVN  has  only  released,  by  Its  own  official 
count,  6.081  "civilian  detainees"  to  the  other 
Bide,  leaving  tens  of  thousands  still  in  Jail. 
The  U.S.  Embassy  In  Saigon,  moreover,  has' 
admitted  not  visiting  the  prisons  since  the 
oeaaaars.  (Cong.  Record,  AprU  39,  19^4, 
86421.)  Thtu  American  officials  do  not  have 
sufficient  evidence  to  make  the  sweeping 
generalization  that  the  OVN  has  released 
all  pre-ceaaeflre  civilian  detainees. 

Paragraph  8 — The  evidence  suggests  that 
there  has  been  no  shift  in  the  mlUtary  bal- 
ance of  power  in  South  Vietnam  since  the 
Paris  Agreenwnt  In  favor  of  Hanoi.  Although 
there  is  no  way  of  knowing  the  real  figure  of 
replacement  troops,  the  70.000  figure  is  more 
than  offset  by  the  40-50,000  troops  reported 
to  have  left  South  Vietnam  to  return  North 
during  this  period.  (Los  Angeles  Times,  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1974),  and  the  50,000  or  more 
"NVN/PRO"    reported    klUed. 

Moreover,  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee Staff  reported  the  CIA  estimate  to  be 
142,000  North  Veltnamese  troops  in  South 
Vietnam  as  of  April  15,  1973.  (See  "Thailand. 
LeM>8,  Cambodia  and  Vietnam:  April  1973",  p. 
36.)  Since  then  there  has  been  virtually  no 
change.  Official  U.S.  sources  put  the  figure  at 
138,000  in  December,  1973.  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report.  December  17,  1973;  Chicago 
Daily  News,  December  19,  1973.)  More  re- 
cently the  estimate  was  put  at  between 
140,000  and  150.000  (N.Y.  Times,  May  6, 
1974). 

Moreover,  U8SAO  headquarters  reported 
that  nearly  all  400  tanks  referred  to  actually 
came  Into  South  Vietnam  before  the  cease- 
flre  deadline.  (See  "Thailand,  Laos,  Cam- 
bodia and  Vietnam,"  pp.  36-37.)  The  argu- 
ment can  also  be  made  that  the  relatively 
small  number  since  South  since  then  may 
well  fit  the  "one  for  one"  provision  of  the 
Agreement,  as  may  also  \x  true  for  the  artil- 
lery pieces.  [As  for  AAA  and  SAMS,  the  build- 
up since  the  ceasefire  could  well  be  a  re- 
sponse to  the  heavy  bombing  of  PRO  sones 
v^lch  has  been  going  on  8ln<ie  the  beginning 
of  the  oeaseDre.  BtitYi  defensive  measures,  in 
any  event,  hardly  threaten  the  equilibritun" 
as  much  as  the  refusal  of  the  OVN  to  com- 
pete for  power  politically  with  Ms  adver- 
saries.] '~> 

Paragraph  9 — Tti^  record  shdMv  precisely 
the'  odbtrary.  An  American  official  has  been 
quoted  as  saying  that  "after  we  cut  down 
the  ammo  supply,  we  found  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  were  still  outshooUng  the  enemy 
by  30  to  1,  but  the  overall  totitl  ^i^*s  that  much 
lower."  (Wtuhintton  Fort,  Jun*  ^.  1973) .  Vir- 
tually every  western  newsman  to  have  visited 
PRO  zones  since  the  ceasefire  hyi.  reported 
random  Aielling  of  vUlliges  by  ABVIN  forces 
(See,  for  example,  SevD  York  Times,  Feb.  18 
and  19,  1974:  ^383  ftein.  Nov.  14,  and  16, 
197S).  Returning  staff  aides  from  a  OVN- 
spobJMred  trip  In  hjirtl,  17r4,  have  reported 
that  American  officials  say  the  OFVN  Is  wsst- 
sf     -'t  a  .^<'  1.;.  ; 
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Spokzsmam — CionttnuMl 

kctlvltlM   and    to   conaoUdatlng   where    Iti     to  Oommtialat  land  graba  aotlvlttoa  and  to 

conHotktattnt  wbw«  lu  forces  wera  ptaaent 
at  the  ttma  of  tha  oease-flre. 


Tonea  wan  present  at  tha  time  of  thi  ceaas- 
flre. 


Tha  foracolng  suggaets  that  far  from  excit- 
ing OVN  Tlolatton  of  the  ceaaa-are,  our  mili- 
tary aoaistance  Is  tailored  to  enable  Saigon 
to  defend  Itself  against  Communist  pressure 
while  deterring  a  major  offensive.  South  Viet- 
nam's need  for  axibatantlal  XJ£.  aaslstanoa, 
both  military  and  economic,  Is  xwt  open- 
ended.  The  nert  18-24  monttis  Is  an  espe- 
cially critical  period  which  will  determine 
whether  Saigon  becomes  economically  viable 
and  whether  a  North  vtetnamaee  attack  can 
be  deterred. 

Provided  the  requisite  amount  of  TT.B.  a»- 
Blstance  Is  forthcoming  in  the  near  term,  the 
executive  branch  foresees  a  slgnllcant  eco- 
nomic revival  In  the  South  and  the  chance 
that  Hanoi  wlU  shift  Its  energies  to  more 
peacK/ul  pursuits.  HopefuUy,  tbeee  develop- 
ments will  reduce  the  need  In  subeequent 
years  for  heavy  American  assistance. 


The  Departmental  budget  for  mUltary 
•salstance  to  South  Vietnam  In  ftseal  year 
1974  contempUtes  a  program  Involving  Cl  is 
billion.  Departmmtal  reprsaentaMvea  have 
assured  the  Committee  <m  Anaed  Befvicee 
that  the  propoeed  program  in  no  way  vlo- 
latea  the  o^ase  fire  agreement. 

The  printed  Committee  hearings  on  both 
the  Dapartmaot's  fiscal  year  1974  Supple- 
mental Request  and  for  the  Department's 
fiscal  year  1978  Autborlaation  Requeet  con- 
tain ezteoaive  daU  on  the  a<tanlnlstrattOQ  of 
the  UAfiP  program.  The  Committee  utms 
that  these  hearliigs  be  iwad  by  aU  Memben 
ol  Congieaa  since  suoh  a  readli«  ^lU  rtlau- 
nate  much  of  the  confusion  and  misinfor- 
mation which  of  ten  oqcuxs  during  debate  on 
the  justtAeatton  for  U^  e9ntlnuatloa  of  thla 
military  aasUtanoe  progxmn  to  South  Viet- 
nam. For  example,  one  of  the  qiore  pertinent 
questions  which  Is  oonOnually  raised  con- 
cerning tha  mUltarjr  —istansu  jfinfr'm  to 
South  Vtetaam  la  the  possible  alleged  conflict 
with  Article  VII  of  the  Ceaae  Fire  Agreement, 
which  provides  for  a  one-for-one  replaoe- 


The  foregoing  suggests  that  far  from  exist- 
ing new  OVN  "violations"  of  the  cease-flre, 
our  military  assistance  Is  taUored  to  enable 
Saigon  to  defend  Itself  against  Communist 
pressure  while  deterring  a  major  offensive. 
South  Vietnam's  need  for  substantial  VS. 
assistance,  both  military  and  economic,  Is  not 
open  ended. 

The  next  18-24  months  Is  an  especially 
critical  period  which  will  determine  whether 
Saigon  becomes  economically  viable  and 
and  whether  a  North  Vletnameee  attack  can 
be  deterred. 

Provided  the  requisite  amount  of  VS.  as- 
sistance is  forthcoming  in  ths  near  term,  we 
'orsee  a  significant  economic  revival  In  the 
South  and  the  chance  that  Hanoi  will  shift 
Its  energies  to  more  peaceful  pursuits.  Hope- 
fiiUy,  theee  develo^Hnents  wUI  reduce  the 
need  In  subsequent  years  for  heavy  American 
assistance. 


It  la  an  honor  and  privilege  to  appear  be- 
f<M»  you  today  In  support  of  the  request  for 
a  $1.6  billion  overaU  authorisation  and  re- 
lated program  of  81.45  million  in  flaoal  year 
1978  for  the  mlUtary  foroea  of  South  Viet- 
nam. The  propoeed  program  In  no  way  vio- 
lates the  cMw-flre  agreement. 


Im-K.  i. 
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MASF  Paopoaai.  and  TBanatoMT  ar  PnrrAeoN 

ing  considerable  anmiunltlon  and  could  get 
by  on  far  less  of  what  they  are  now  consum- 
ing. U.S.  Ambassador  Oraham  Martin  recenUy 
reported  In  a  cable  that  it  was  only  after 
"U.8.  impoeed  ooostralntB"  that  the  use  of 
Amcrtcan-auppUed  ammunition  dropped  at 
.    a  rate  of  20  to  50  percent. 

The  most  striking  Indloatloa  of  lavish 
ARVN  use  of  ammunition  is  the  fact  that 
deqtlte  the  Congressional  refusal  of  8474 
million  in  a  supplemental  ammunition  re- 
quest, the  Pentagon  recently  reported  that 
the  ARVN  has  siu-vived  and  Is  not  in  the 
"dire  straits"  that  Assistant  Secretary  Clem- 
ents predicted  it  would  be  If  the  supple- 
mental ammunition  request  was  refused. 

Paragraphs  10-11— All  available  evidence 
directly  contradicts  the  notion  that  there  is 
the  slightest  posslbUlty  that  Saigon  can  be- 
come either  economically  or  military  viable 
in  the  next  18-24  months. 

An  official  World  Bank  Study  Mission 
recently  reported  that  "...  net  aid  required 
in  1980  will  stUl  be  on  the  order  of  $770  mil- 
lion a  year.  ...  it  seems  probable  that  Viet- 
nam Is  at  least  a  medium  long  haul'  case  as 
far  as  foreign  aid  Is  concerned.  ...  as  a 
purely  arithmetical  exercise  ...  by  1990  the 
external  resources  gap  would  close  by  at>out 
$800  million  to  about  $460  mUUon."  (Current 
Economic  Position  and  Prospects  of  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam",  January  28.  1974,  p.  34.) 

As  long  as  the  OVN  continues  to  refuse  to 
allow  refugees  to  return  to  their  villages,  even 
if  In  PRO  xones — thus  maintaining  un- 
productive lalands  of  millions  of  people,  as 
long  as  it  does  not  reduce  Its  1.1  million  man 
army,  120,000  man  police  force,  and  860,000 
clvU  servanta,  moreover,  there  Is  little  reaaon 
to  believe  that  the  OVN  can  become  economi- 
cally viable. 

In  197S.  for  example,  the  OVN  exported 
only  $5«  mUllon,  while  Importing  $798  mn- 
llon.  There  is  no  foreseeable  way  this  huge 
balance  of  paymento  deficit  can  be  altered 
untu  there  U  peace. 

Indeed,  the  reverse  Is  likely  to  be  true, 
as  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  OVN's  war 
machine  rises  for  the  U.S.  taxpayer  due  to 
Inflation.  Thus,  although  ARVN  casualltles 
were  down  from  89,887  In  1972  to  11,098  In 

1973,  the  costs  of  maintaining  the  ARVN  for 
the  TJ.a.  taxpayer  did  not  decrease  at  all.  Ac- 
cording to  offlclal  AID  stetlstlcs  supplied 
Congreaswoman  Bella  Abzug  on  February  20 

1974.  VS.  MUltary  aid  In  CY  1972  was  $2  382 
bUUon  and  in  CT  1973  was  $2,270  bUllon. 

Secretary  Kissinger  himself  as  much  as 
acknowledged  that  our  conunitment  to  the 
OVN  is  open-ended,  when  he  stated  In  a 
March  26  letter  to  Senator  Kennedy  that  "we 
believe  It  Is  Important  that  we  continue  our 
support  as  long  as  It  Is  needed." 

Paragraphs  12-14 — If  Conunlttee  members 
actually  do  read  the  hearings  for  the  FY  74 
supplemental  and  FY  75  authorization,  they 
will  discover  that  the  DOD  not  only  provides 
no  evidence  for  any  of  Its  major  assertions, 
but  even  admits  this  on  page  900:  "The  de- 
termination of  a  ceasefire  violation  Is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult.  ...  As  a  result,  we  do 
net  has*  truly  indapandent  sourosa  flor  to- 
forawtloit  at  tim  kind."  Indeed,  thla  fao* 
makee  tlw  nnmaroua  newspaper  rsporta  ot 
OW  ceaaelira  vt«lat>Mte  by  weatem  oorre- 
spandata  all  the  more  credible. 

Ike  ^Mesttetk  at  lAattlaF  the  AitaBfnistra- 
tlon  la  ttiiiairim  me  "'oam  tat  ana"  clause  la 
net  at  aa  aosarand  by  ttia  l^iiUni  fzo^  • 
pacB  61  of  tbAftwarteca.  wkloh  in  faot  alaftaa 
that  no  one.  im>«  even  Use  IDOS.  la  Mvra  oC-. 
wheA'  the  JslmmtstgalUjii  kae  ehannetad  into 
Booth  VletnasK 

XMiflm  tke  tact  ttetthe  Admli^stoatlatt^ 
haa  aidmMtad  Mptodnf  Ike  MA  wUli  the 
FHK.  an.e«timi4t«erent  atfnraft.  the  weight 
of  the  evidence  would  seem  to  Indicate  that 
the  Administration  la  not  honoring  the  "one 
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aoent  of  weapons  of  the  same  characteristics 
and  properties.  The  answer  to  this  question 
appears  on  page  61  of  HASC  Document  93- 
40,  and  because  of  its  p^tlnency,  is  set  out 
below  m  Its  entirety: 

Question.  Is  the  International  Control 
Commission  in  Vietnam  supervising  the  de- 
livery of  weapons  and  ammunltlon/iir  either 
side  under  article  7  of  the  ceMi^flre  agree- 
ment which  provides  for  a  oWe-for-one  re- 
placement of  weapons  of  the  s4me  character- 
istics and  properties? 

Answer.  Article  7  of  the  IOCS  ?»Qtocol  ^e- 
clfles  that  the  International  Comahsston  of 
Control  and  Supervision  (ICCS)  and  the  Two 
Party  Joint  Military  Commission  Jointly  In- 
q>ect  the  entry  into  South  Vietnam  of  re- 
placements of  war  materiel  permitted  under 
Article  7  of  the  Paris  Agreement.  The  Viet 
Cong  has  refused  to  permit  the  TPJMC  to 
carry  out  this  function,  and  the  ICCS  has 
taken  the  position  that  inspections  '^y  it 
alone  would  not  be  official.  The  United  States 
and  the  RVN  have  kept  records  of  replace- 
ment shipments  to  South  Vietnam  and  have 
stated  their  readiness  to  provide  a  full  ac- 
counting to  the  ICCS  and  to  the  TPJMC 
whenever  thoee  bodies  begin  to  carry  out 
their  duties  with  respect  to  Inspection  and 
replacement  materiels  for  the  two  sides. 
Hanoi  cm  the  other  hand  has  Introduced 
Illegally  into  South  Vietnam  vast  quantities 
of  armaments.  No  offer  to  allow  IOCS  inspec- 
tion of  this  materiel  haa  ever  been  made. 


That  the  committee  would  just  copy 
word  for  word  Executive  testimony  and 
present  it  as  the  recommendations  of 
Congress  is  shocking  enough,  in  and  of 
itself.  It  also  represents  a  surprising  de- 
gree of  slovenliness  and  shoddlness.  And 
it  raises  the  question  of  the  very  need 
for  a  siaS.  Why  should  taxpayers  fund 
bearings,  hire  a  staff,  pay  for  the  print- 
ing of  public  reports  if  the  committee  is 
going  to  merely  mindlessly  and  slavishly 
reproduce  Executive  testimony? 

The  real  Issues  raised  by  the  report, 
iiowever,  go  far  deeper. 

Is  our  only  fimction  to  rubber  stamp 
Executive  actions?  Are  we  to  avoid  tak- 
ing public  witnesses  more  seriously,  do- 
ing some  of  our  own  investigative  work, 
Integrating  testimony  by  executive  offi- 
cials with  that  of  other  observers  in  an 
attempt  to  come  up  with  the  truth?  What 
do  we  need  Qie  Congress  for,  if  it  is  sim- 
ply to  endorse  Executive  pronounce- 
ments, no  matter  how  imtrue  or  tenden- 
tious. 

The  fact  that  the  committee  would 
plagiarize  Executive  testimoriy,  falsely 
presenting  it  as  independent  conclusions 
based  on  an  impartial  and  thorough 
analysis  of  the  subject  goes  to  the  very 
heart  of  our  democratic  system.  It  rep- 
resents aaa  unconstitutional  erosion  of 
congressional  powers,  and  is  symbolic  of 
our  headlong  progress  toward  an  execu- 
tive dictatorship  In  this  coimtry. 

P^r,  at  the  heart  of  the  matter,  there 
Is  not  only  plagiarism,  but  more  Impor- 
tottUy.  indifference  to  the  truth  and  to 
our  reqxHMlblllty.  The  Caldwell  testi- 
mony la  replete  with  factual  errors,  and  Is 
mdeed  little  more  than  blatant  propa- 
ganda misrepresented  as  serious  analysis. 

I  believe  that  there  are  few  more  criti- 
cal matters  facing  our  Nation  than  ex- 


for  one"  portion  of  the  Agreement.  The  omu- 
mlttee  report,  moreover,  also  falls  to  note 
that  the  Administration  is  now  proposing  an 
even  more  blatant  violation  of  the  Paris 
Agreement  for  FY  76:  introduction  of  28 
new  FSFs. 

Most  Importantly,  however.  Is  the  faUure 
of  the  Pentagon  to  provide  a  rationale  for  Ita 
provision  of  $621.6  million  in  FY  74  and 
$674  million  In  FY  7S  for  Operations  and 
Maintenance,  and  $42.4  mUUon  in  FY  74  and 
$34  million  in  FY  76  for  personnel. 

It  seems  clear  that  neither  of  these  cate- 
gories fit  the  provision  of  Article  vn  of  the 
Paris  Agreement  permitting  only  "one  for 
one"  replacement,  and  Article  IV  by  which 
the  U.S.  agreed  not  to  "continue  its  military 
Involvement  or  Intervene  In  the  Internal 
affairs  of  South  Vietnam." 

Most  shockingly,  the  Committee  also  falls 
to  note  that  the  DOD's  oion  definition  of 
what  is  allowed  under  Article  VII  also  pre- 
cludes Operation  and  Maintenance  and  Per- 
sonnel. "The  Executive  'iranch  would  be  lim- 
ited to  furnishing  only  armaments,  muni- 
tions, and  war  materials.  .  .  .  Those  words 
(were)  defined  by  the  DOD  for  the  purpose 
of  complying  with  the  peace  agreement." 
DOD  lawyer  Forman  has  testified.  (Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  FY  74  Authori- 
sation hearings.  Part  8.  p.  6906) . 

Olven  such  massive  violations  of  the 
Agreement,  the  Administration  would  be 
better-advised  to  observe  Article  Vn  rather 
than  making  empty  offers  to  allow  inspec- 
tion of  records,  particularly  when  responal- 
bUlty  for  the  faUure  of  the  Two-Party  JMC 
may  lie  as  much  with  the  OVN  as  Its 
opponent. 


posing  the  kind  of  congressional  indif- 
ference to  responsibility  represented  by 
this  report.  I  further  believe  that  the 
House  has  an  obligation  to  reject  entirely 
both  the  suggestion  of  giving  $1.4  billion 
to  the  Thleu  regime  this  year  and  the 
half-baked  rationale  presented  fior  it. 

E>esptte  what  the  Pentagon  and  its 
friends  In  Saigon  would  want  us  to  hear 
and  to  read,  there  is  quite  another  side 
of  the  situation  in  Vietnam.  Because  the 
committee  has  not  allowed  us  a  full  range 
of  material  before  we  vote  on  this  criti- 
cal issue,  I  would  now  like  to  Insert  In 
the  FtECORo  important  testimony  given 
to  the  committee  and  other  materials 
available  to  it  which  present  a  broad 
perspective  on  the  existing  situation. 

The  materials  follow: 

TOWAKO    PXBPXrUAL    WAK    OR    A    POSSIBLE 

Pkacx 
(Testimony  of  Ouy  Oran) 

The  Military  Assistance  Service  Funded 
(MASF)  program  is  the  principal  overt  and 
legislated  channel  through  which  the  United 
States  sends  military  aid  to  the  Republic  of 
South  Vietnam  (RVN)  and  to  the  Royal  Lao- 
tian government.  For  FY  74  this  program 
now  has  a  celling  of  $1,128  bUllon  of  which 
$1,023.1  blUlon  for  the  RVN.  In  the  sup- 
plemental bill  under  eonalderatlon  the  Nixon 
Administration  wishes  to  raise  the  MASF 
celling  by  $474  million,  using  pipeline  funds, 
to  restore  precisely  the  amount  cut  by  Con- 
gress from  the  original  requeet. 

It  would  be  wrtl  at  the  onset  to  consider 
that  the  MASF  monies  are  only  a  part  of  the 
direct  and  Indirect  military  aid  to  the  govern- 
ment in  Saigon.  Additional  mlUtarv  suppcxa 
reeults  from  all  of  the  plasters  generated  by 
$296  mUllon  of  commodities  under  the  Food 
for  Peace  program  and  some  if  not  most  of 
the  plasters  from  the  c.$300m.  Commodity 
Import  Program.  Additional  aid  Is  being 
channeled  through  excess  defense  articles, 
plaster     purchases,     and     military     service 


money.^  There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
three  decades  of  covert  CIA  activities  in 
Indochina,  squandering  both  their  own  and 
DOD  resources,  with  and  without  legal  au- 
thority or  Cohgreaslonal  knowledge,  has 
come  to  a  halt  in  FY  74.  Finally,  the  RVN 
benefits  from  the  American  military  pres- 
ence elsewhere  in  Southeast  Asia.  An  early 
FY  74  estimate  of  such  costs  was  $1.1  bUllon. 
A  recent  UPI  report  contained  a  DOD  esti- 
mate that  the  sum  of  DOD  activities  In 
Southeast  Asia  would  cost  $3.4  billion  this 
fiscal  year.' 

The  Investment  of  another  $474  million  re- 
quires judgments  about  political,  military 
and  legal  realities  In  Indochina.  It  also  neces- 
sitates judgments  about  the  Integrity  of  m- 
formatlon  concerning  such  Issues  released  by 
the  Executive  branch.  I  shall  argue  that  the 
basic  political  and  mflltary  arguments  ad- 
vanced on  behalf  of  this  level  of  aid  are  not 
supported  by  empirical  evidence.  A  major 
portion  of  the  MASF  program  Is  not  In  keep- 
ing with  the  legal  provisions  of  the  Parts 
Agreement.  The  relevant  information  re- 
leased by  the  Exfccutlre  is  dein)erately  dis- 
torted and  Incomplete.  In  sum,  o\U"  policies 
are  still  designed  to  seek  the  impossible,  the 
buying  of  total  and  permanent  political  vic- 
tory with  lavish  bribery  and  military  force. 

INFORMATION    IS   POWXR 

These  are  harsh  conclvislons.  To  reach  them 
one  must  examine  both  evidence  and  the 
manner  it  comes  to  light.  Most  obviously 
neither  the  Congress  nor  the  public  has  much 
Information  that  should  be  available.  It  Is 
monumentaUy  absurd  that  the  Justification 
for  this  request,  for  example,  should  be  clas- 
sified. Classification  Implies  that  knowledge 
by  the  enemy  would  lIx^>eril  national  secu- 
rity. All  parties  In  Indochina  have  a  rather 
clear  idea  of  how  much  and  what  kind  of 
American  aid  enters  Vietnam  every  year.  The 
enemy  this  Administration  is  afraid  of  is  the 
Congress  and  the  taxpayer  who  pays  the  bill. 
That  in  Itself  Is  a  damning  commentary  on 
the  Administration's  estimate  of  the  value 
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and  persuaolTeness  of  lU  policiM  In  Indo- 
cjilna.  By  accepting  such  a  system  Congress 
further  weakens  Its  potential  for  critical 
examination  and  effective  control.  For  any 
critic  can  tbus  be  dtsmlased  bacauae  he 
"doesn't  have  all  the  facts." 

One  concrete  example  Is  quite  relevant. 
DOO  would  prefer  that  most  of  Congress 
and  all  independent  researchers  like  myself 
not  know  how  much  MA8P  money  goea  to 
the  RVN  each  quarter.  The  required  quar- 
terly report  to  Congreaa  Is  tbus  kept  secret. 
Woe  If  the  left  hand  knew  what  the  right 
were  doing.  New  X7SAID  statistics  show  that 
we  supplied  the  RVM  with  at  least  $1.5  bil- 
lion In  KLA£F  aid  in  the  seven  months  prior 
to  the  Paris  Agreement.*  By  a  modest  extrap- 
olation. It  is  apparent  that  every  quarter  we 
perpetuate  the  present  war  would  cost  the 
taxpayer  at  least  $400  mlllkm  in  direct  mili- 
tary aid  through  the  MASF  program.  The 
flnt  quarter  of  FT  74,  however,  saw  $613.S 
million  spent,  a  fact  which  says  much  about 
the  Pentagon's  attitude  toward  the  role  of 
Congress. 

Classification  depends  upon  never  having 
to  define  tn  an  intellectually  rigorous  fashion 
the  Idea  of  national  security.  Should  that 
day  ever  come,  the  result  would  provoke  a 
series  of  legal  actions  that  would  make 
Watergate  lo<A  like  shoplifting  from  a  dime 
•tore.  In  the  meantime  the  Executive  can- 
not, at  least,  reduce  the  Issue  entirely  to  a 
aeriee  of  pontlflcatlons  that  "I  have  all  the 
facts  and  you  will  have  to  trust  me".  Instead 
selected  Information,  supportive  of  official 
policy.  Is  released  through  testimony,  news 
conferences  and  briefings,  and  leaks  to  sym- 
pathetic journalists.  To  put  it  crudely  the 
Intellectual  environment  is  manipulated  by 
propaganda. 

Testimony  before  Congressional  commit- 
tees Is  a  very  effective  weapon  for  the  Execu- 
tive. The  parade  of  Cabinet  ofllclals  and  be- 
medaled  military  officers  has  a  considerable 
effect  on  the  viewers.'  It  V&  haird  not  to  link 
respect  for  the  position  with  the  Incumbent 
and  his  ideas.  Critical  reflection  is  not  the 
result.  DOD  Vietnam  testimony  on  the  FY 
1974  budget  can  be  reduced  to  an  endless 
series  of  unproved  and  unchallenged  as- 
sertions about  what  the  PRG  and  DRV  could 
and  would  do  and  what  is  legal  under  the 
Paris  Agreement. 

Ocoaai^ully  a  DOD  witness  was  Indeed 
pressed  fos  evidence.  The  replies  came  "ac- 
cording to]  Intelligence  repeats."  "our  best 
estimates  uiow".  or  "IX>D  lawyers  have  con- 
cluded." I'm  not  privy  to  closed  sessions; 
doubtless  you  have  been  shown  classified  pic- 
tures and  documents.  One  tank  does  not  600 
make.  More  Importantly,  the  intellectual 
value  of  such  reports  Is  limited.  Anyone  who 
watched  former  CIA  Cambodian  q>eclalist 
Samuel  Adanas  testify  last  summer  on  the 
size  of  the  Khmer  Boxige  force,  or  who  has 
read  news  accounts  Carefully,  or  studied  the 
literature  on  the  U£.  intelligence  commu- 
nity, knows  that  such  estimates  are  often 
made  on  extremely  flimsy  evidence,  must 
travel  through  often  hostile  bureaucracies, 
and  are  used  by  witnesses  for  political  rather 
than  intellectual  purposes.  This  is  not  to 
argue  that  DOD  estimates  are  inherently  or 
invariably  wrong.  It  Is,  however,  to  suggest 
that  they  cannot  stand  alone  cw  definitive 
proof  of  any  thesis. 

The  other  favorite  forum  through  which 
the  Administration  manipulates  Congress 
and  the  public  is  the  media.  Far  too  many 
stories  tn  the  most  reputable  newspapers  a» 
baaed  on  backgrounds  or  leaks  of  material 
Just  dedasBlflad  which  Journalists  accept  In 
abysmally  uncritical  fashion. 
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For  the  last  year,  and  doubtless  before, 
the  consideration  of  Vietnam  money  bills 
in  Congress  has  coincided  with  stories  of 
threatened  offensives  by  Hanol.<  This  bill  has 
provoked  a  new  round  begrun  by  a  recent 
story  of  Drew  Mlddleton  In  the  New  York 
Times.* 

Mlddleton,  citing  "qualifled  sources",  pro- 
vides a  long  list  of  precise  quantities  of  weap- 
ons and  supplies  supposedly  moving  from 
the  North  Vietnam  to  the  PRO  areas.  Careful 
reading  indicates,  however,  that  this  build- 
up has  been  going  on  since  January,  1973; 
If  the  Pentagon  had  a  historian,  he  would 
suggest  that  the  build-up  began  many  years 
prior.  The  Pentagon  report  showed  that  more 
than  90%  of  the  air  defense  weaponry  and 
much  of  the  rest  are  in  Quang  Trl,  a  PRO 
stronghold.  That  the  PRO  might  be  contem- 
plating defending  themselves  against  Thleu's 
endless  encroachments  did  not  occur  to  the 
writer  or  his  sources.  In  another  exercise  in 
double  standards  Mlddleton  lists  new  and 
improved  roads  and  bridges  in  PRO  areas 
in  a  manner  that  the  reader  thinks  of  them 
as  offensive  weapons.  Why,  then,  are  the 
roads  and  bridges  we  buUd  in  RVN  areas 
always  considered  as  economic  development 
and  humanitarian  assistance? 

In  1974  techniques  of  selective  classifica- 
tion, manipulation,  and  dissembling  are  not 
likely  to  be  sufficient.  The  Administration 
and  Its  supporters  have  also  begun  mud- 
sllnglng.  If  the  empirical  evidence  doesn't 
support  your  position,  then  try  to  destroy  the 
credibility  of  the  critic.  Thus  in  Ambassador 
Martin's  recent  tirade.  New  York  Times  writ- 
er David  Shipler  is  a  propagandist,  using 
"deliberate  and  gross  distortions"  as  part  of 
a  Hanoi  based  plot  "to  bring  influence  to 
bear  on  selective,  susceptible  but  Influential 
elements  of  American  communications 
media".*  The  American  Ambassador  in  1984 
didn't  like  David  Balberstam.  either. 

One  trusts  that  Congress  is  sophisticated 
enough  to  notice  that  the  Administration 
provides  no  evidence  to  support  its  slander 
and  that  If  its  Vietnam  policies  were  sensible 
it  would  not  be  vulnerable  to  substantive 
criticism.  As  I  shall  argue,  the  choices  for 
Congress  are  greater  and  more  complex  than 
the  two  in  Ambassador  Martin's  simplistic 
universe  wherein  the  United  States  endlessly 
subsidizes  the  Thieu  government  or  delivers 
it  into  the  hands  of  Hanoi. 

THX   M)»CnnST«ATIOK  posmoN 

In  the  course  of  numerous  Congressional 
appearances  and  public  statements  since 
the  Paris  Agreement,  Adnxinistratlon  spokes- 
men have  formulated  and  reformxilated  a 
small  number  of  basic  arguments  which  serve 
to  justify  the  MASF  program  and  the  preeent 
level  of  military  aid  to  the  RVN.  All  of  these 
themes  are  designed  to  paper  over  two  un- 
s(>oken  and  unproren  presumptions,  that 
without  such  aid  the  government  of  Nguyen 
van  Thieu  would  collapse,  a  result  that  is  not 
In  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States. 
By  not  verbalizing  such  assiimptions,  the 
Administration  does  not  have  to  defend 
them. 

Instead,  the  following  arguments  are  trot- 
ted out  on  each  occasion.  The  PRO,  more  or 
less  directed  by  Hanoi.  Is  endlessly  and  fla- 
grantly violating  the  Paris  Agreement;  our 
military  aid  to  Thieu  is  designed  to  insure 
the  stability  of  the  ceaaeflre  agreement.  We 
must  continue  to  beware  of  conununist  plans 
for  aggression;  witness  the  steady  Infiltra- 
tion of  men,  tanks,  and  other  weapons  along 
an  Improving  infra-structure.  Any  drastic 
cut  in  MASF  spending  would  signal  Hanoi, 
unbalance  the  sitxiatlon  and  Invite  attack. 

"me  eqiUpment,  supplies,  services,  and 
training  provided  by  the  MASF  program  are 
Indl^Mnsable  to  the  final  stage  of  Vletnam- 
laatlon   which   will   soon   permit   the   RVN 


forces  to  stand  entirely  on  thetr  own.  Fi- 
nally, any  reduction  in  military  aid  and  re- 
sultant political  tran&formatlon  would  be 
contrary  to  the  basic  United  States  objec- 
tives of  worldwide  equiUlhrlum  and  orderly 
change. 

I  submit  that  none  of  these  arguments 
rests  on  a  sound  conceptual  or  empirical 
base.  Each  Is  designed  as  part  of  an  edifice 
Lhat  serves  to  protect  a  series  of  myths 
deemed  necessary  to  the  political  and  psy- 
chological health  of  the  current  AdminUtra- 
tlon  and  the  nation.  This  Is  not  the  time 
to  explore  the  costs  this  government  and  its 
citizens  pay  for  such  myths.  It  ls.rhowever, 
apropos  to  explore  the  fallacies  of  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

That  the  PRO  violates  the  Paris  Agree- 
ment far  more  than  the  RVN  and  Is  pri- 
marily (or  exclusively)  responsible  for  Its 
failure  has  been  the  core  argument  carefully 
nurtured  by  Salgom  and  Washington  spokes- 
men since  January  27,  1973.  Such  spokes- 
men have  successfully  manipulated  most  un- 
critical Journalists  and  headline  writers  and 
doubtless  a  majority  of  the  public  as  well. 
Few  Journalists  travel  out  Into  the  rural 
areas  and  interview  participants  to  determine 
the  precise  circumstances  of  each  incident. 
Thus  more  stories  than  not  begin  "Saigon 
spokesmen  reported".  Restrictions  placed  on 
joum&llBts,  classlfloatlon  of  embarraaalng 
material,  and  Intimidation  of  potential  wit- 
nesses by  VS.  and  BVN  authorities  also 
work  against  an  objective  record. 

Not  all  Saigon  correspondents  and  Ameri- 
can editors  can  be  easily  seduced.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  last  year's  press  reports 
show  a  consistent  pattern.  Those  stories 
based  on  investigative  journalism  rather  than 
official  hand-outs  almost  always  revealed 
some  evidence  that  the  provocateur  of  the 
ceasefire  violation  was  not  the  PRO  but 
rather  the  RVN.  Excerpts  from  more  than  one 
hundred  articles  were  assembled  recently  in 
a  compendium  by  the  Indochina  Resource 
Center. '  The  reader  can  examine  the  primary 
evidence  and  draw  his  own  conclusicms. 

This  is  not  to  argue  that  the  issue  Is  black 
and  white,  that  the  PRO  never  violates  the 
Agreement.  The  PRO  does  respond  with  vio- 
lence to  RVN  nibbling  operations,  does  move 
against  BVN  outpoets  which  intrude  in  basi- 
cally PRO  areas  and  does  occasionally  carry 
out  punitive  raids  In  response  to  extreme 
provocations  like  the  RVNAF  terror  bomb- 
ing of  Loc  Nlnh,  the  PRO  capitol  in  late 
November,  1973.  In  addition  local  FRO  units 
do  respond  to  pressure  with  pressure  and  do 
take  initiatives  with  sometimes  irresponsible 
and  tragic  results;  the  mortar  shell  in  the 
school  yard  at  Cal  Lay  comes  recently  to 
mind.* 

But  the  sum  of  these  military  actions  is 
not  the  coherent  plan  of  aggression  Saigon 
and  Washington  paint.  It  is  instead  the  RVN 
for  whom  one  can  document  a  steady  stream 
of  military  operations  to  gain  rice,  people, 
and  territory.  •  One  can  also  document  some 
remarkably  candid  comments  by  Thieu  and 
other  BVN  leaders  outlining  their  general 
policies  and  attitudes  toward  the  Paris 
Agreement.**  The  clearest  indication  of  the 
absurdity  of  the  Administration  position  Is, 
however,  this  simple  reality.  In  FBO  areas  the 
Paris  Agreement  Is  disseminated  and  dis- 
cussed everywhere;  in  RVN  areas  it  is  for- 
bidden to  be  printed  or  distributed. 

If  It  is  demonstrably  the  RVK  which  pur- 
sues the  consistent  policy  of  aggression,  our 
aid  to  Thieu  cannot  logically  be  said  to  be 
insuring  the  stability  of  the  ceasefire.  Since 
January  27,  1973  there  have  been  120,000  to 
160,000  Vietnamese  casualties.  To  use  a  word 
like  stability  at  aU  Is  nothing  Isas  than  Or- 
welUan  newspeak.  What  VS.  mlUtarr  goods 
and  services  do  accomplish  was  fummnrtud 
very  clearly  in  a  New  York  Timet  review  arti- 


cle recently,  an  article  of  such  value  that  I 
add  it  as  Appendix  A  to  this  testimony. 

"These  valuable  military  goods  and  services 
bave  a  sharp  political  impact.  They  are  in- 
dispensable to  the  South  Vietnamese  Oovem- 
ment's  policy  of  resistance  to  any  accommo- 
dation with  the  Communists.  Militarily,  the 
extensive  aid  has  enabled  President  Nguyen 
Van  Thieu  to  take  the  offensive  at  times, 
laimching  intensive  attacks  with  artillery 
and  jet  fighters  against  Vletcong-held  terri- 
tory. 

"Furthermore,  the  American  financed  mil- 
itary shield  has  provided  Mr.  Thieu  with  the 
muscle  to  forestall  a  political  settlement.  He 
has  rejected  the  Paris  Agreements  provision 
for  general  elections,  in  which  the  commu- 
nists would  be  given  access  to  the  press,  per- 
mission to  run  candidates  and  freedom  to 
rally  support  openly  and  without  Interfer- 
ence from  the  police." 

Mr.  Thieu  has  offered  elections,  but  with- 
out the  freedoms." 

It  is  this  basic  stalemate  which  has  forced 
the  PRO  to  military  measures,  to  maintain 
St  least  modest  pressure  while  waiting  to  see 
if  Thleu's  own  internal  economic  contradic- 
tions destroy  him. 

The  Administration's  third  and  most  an- 
cient argument  is  that  we  must  guard 
sgalnst  incipient  aggression  by  Hanoi.  The 
evidence  isn't  there.  Captured  C06VN  docu- 
menU  on  1974  PRO  strategy,  a  portion  of 
which  were  leaked  to  the  press  in  early  Jan- 
uary, speak  at  most  of  limited  military  pres- 
sure and  maintaining  unhindered  supply 
routes."  The  Baltimore  Sun  article  adds  a 
typical  fabrication — "A  further  goal  intensi- 
fied attacks  on  selected  areas  in  government- 
controlled  territory."  Oiven.the  political  val- 
ues of  all  those  who  wcwk  with  the  material 
between  their  capture  of  the  documents  in 
Vietnam  and  the  publication  of  selected  ideas 
tberefrom  in  this  country  especially  the  absy- 
mal  track  records  of  longtime  partisans  in 
the  Intelligence  community  like  William  Col- 
by and  Oeorge  Carver,  this  kind  of  presenta- 
tion Is  not  at  all  credible.  If  the  Administra- 
tion wants  to  make  a  really  believable  case, 
let  It  collect  all  of  the  oriffinal  docmnents 
that  are  relevant  In  one  place  and  permit  in- 
dependent scholars  to  make  separate  studies. 
I*t  the  Administration  also  lay  bare  the  pre- 
cise methodology  it  uses  at  each  step.  That 
neither  of  these  things  happen  is  a  consider- 
able commentary  on  both  bureaucratic  will 
to  power  and  the  intellectual  vulnerability 
of  the  Administration  position. 

Even  if  the  Administration  now  produces 
damning  new  evidence,  as  Ambassador  Mar- 
tin threatened  to  do,  it  still  must  deal  with 
physical  realities  and  the  conclusions  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  National  Assembly.  Both 
the  PRO  and  the  DRV  are  simply  too  poor  in 
resources  to  sustain  a  major  attack  over  any 
period.  The  DRV  has  Just  made  a  basic  de- 
cision in  favor  of  economic  reconstruction 
and  social  renewal.  In  this  effort  they  are 
apparently  quite  dependent  on  outside  help. 
Thus  military  plans  for  the  South  have  been 
limited  to  enough  support  to  maintain  the 
rtatxis  quo.  In  sum,  unless  conditions  change 
drastically,  there  will  be  no  major  offensive." 

If  there  is  not  an  imminent  offensive,  what 
Is  one  to  make  the  infiltration  of  men  and 
material  the  Administration  is  constantly 
pointing  to? »«  Troops  have  been  going  from 
ORV  to  PRO  areas,  perhaps  as  many  as  70,- 
000  In  the  last  year  if  one  gives  credence  to 
undocumented  Administration  claims.  At 
the  same  time  It  was  recently  revealed  that 
40  to  50,000 — mosUy  sick  and  wounded — have 
been  allowed  to  return  North."  Olven  the 
meager  rellabiUty  of  such  figures,  one  oan 
only  conclude  that  the  Infiltration  rate  Is  far 
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below  the  rate  which  iH«saged  the  1968  and 
1972  offensives.  If  there  is  a  surplus  going 
South,  It  violates  the  Intent  of  the  Paris 
Agreement.  However,  by  RVN's  own  recent 
flgrires,  its  soldiers  have  killed  46,688  com- 
mimlsts  in  the  last  year."  The  Agreement 
permits  one-for-one  replacement.  The  Ad- 
ministration's position  is  thus  valid  only  for 
those  who  cannot  add  and  those  who  insist 
that  the  PRO  alone  must  abide  by  a  ceaseflre 
that  does  not  exist. 

I  will  agree  that  the  current  public  evi- 
dence would  indicate  that  the  number  of 
tanks,  anti-aircraft  Installations,  and  pieces 
of  road-building  equipment  in  PRO  areas 
has  increased  in  a  year.  Tanks  are  normally 
an  offensive  weapon.  One  wonders  how  the 
Administration  could  document  each  of  the 
600  it  claims  have  infiltrated  since  the  Agree- 
ment. How  many  of  these  tanks  belong  to 
the  PRO  pre-ceaseflre  buildup  comparable  to 
the  billion  dollar  war  chest  we  lavished  on 
the  RVN  In  late  1972?  It  does  take  longer  for 
a  PRO  tank  to  arrive  than  an  RVN  F6A. 
Some  of  the  subsequent  tanks  are  surely  re- 
placements for  destroyed  vehicles.  The  reet 
are  indeed  violative  of  the  Agreement  and 
designed  to  provide  the  PRO  with  a  credible 
threat,  certainly  far  less  than  what  its  op- 
ponents are  up  to. 

Olven  the  beleaguered  condition  of  the 
PRO  territory  anti-aircraft  weapons  are  pre- 
dictable. Does  the  Administration  expect  the 
PRO  to  sviffer  daUy  raids  by  RVN  Skyrald- 
ers  and  A-37's  in  silence?  Olven  the  frac- 
tionated nature  of  PRO  territories  would  not 
any  normal  governnaent  begin  to  consolidate 
Its  territories  by  building  roads?  Especially 
given  the  presence  of  an  aggressively  hostile 
million  man  army  chewing  away  at  one's 
territory?  In  any  case,  where  in  the  Paris 
Agreement  does  it  forbid  the  building  of 
roads?  Physical  evidence  does  not.  In  sum, 
have  to  be  viewed  solely  through  the  politi- 
cal perspective  of  the  Administration. 

A  fourth  Administration  argument,  that 
a  drastic  out  to  Thieu  would  signal  Hanoi 
and  unbcJance  the  situation,  is  a  master- 
piece of  sophistry.  Any  level  of  aid  to  Thieu 
sends  a  plethora  of  signals  to  all  concerned. 
The  preeminent  signal  to  Hanoi  now  Is  that 
the  United  States  is  willing  to  subsidize  in- 
finite aggression  by  Thieu.  A  cut  in  military 
aid  that  ended  such  behaviour  would  be 
taken  by  Hanoi  as  a  gesture  tiiAt  the  United 
States  was  really  interested  In  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  Vietnamese  conflict  en- 
visaged by  the  Paris  Agreement.  The  dele- 
tion of  the  preeent  $474  million  supple- 
mental would  be  at  most  an  augur  of  that 
policy.  In  the  meantime  one  cannot  speak  of 
and  the  the  Agreement  did  not  intend,  the 
present  as  stability.  Such  a  stability  may  be 
aocepiable  to  the  Administration,  but  ISO  to 
150.000  Vietnameee  dead  or  wounded  in  a 
year  Is  not  a  form  of  stability  the  Congress 
should  vrtsh  to  share  responsibility  for. 

The  Administration  raises  two  fxirther 
arguments.  One  is  that  the  MASF  program 
is  Imperative  to  the  flnal  stage  of  Vletnam- 
izatlon.  The  program  Is  imperative,  but  it  is 
imperative  only  to  the  scale  and  type  of  war 
we  have  Insisted  that  the  RVN  pursue.  This 
was  a  function  of  our  technological  choices 
and  political  goals.  Total  Vletnamizatlon  is  a 
myth.  It  is  very  clear  from  the  recent  New 
York  Times  article,  my  Appendix  A,  or  from 
any  close  examination  of  the  RVN  budget 
figures,  that  the  United  SUtes  will  pay  $1.6 
to  $2  blUlon  a  year  for  mUltary  aid  to  the 
RVN  for  many  years  to  come  if  It  persists 
in  present  policies.  RVN  personnel  will  not 
soon,  if  ever  given  their  lack  of  motivation, 
be  able  to  take  over  the  highly  technical 
military  Jobs  now  held  by  DOD  contract 
personnel.  The  RVN  cannot  ever  ooncelT- 
ably  generate  sufficient  domestic  resources 
to  flnance  the  anununitlon  and  ordnance 
Intensive  style  of  warfare  It  was  accustomed 


to  by  the  United  States.  After  thirty  years 
we  are  still  trying  to  make  up  for  lack  of 
political  persuasion  by  military  force. 

The  final  and  most  general  Administra- 
tion argument  revolves  around  the  notions 
of  worldwide  stability  and  orderly  change. 
As  ESllot  Richardson  put  it  last  year,  the 
United  States  must  honor  its  obligations  be- 
cause of  the  "essentially  psychological" 
"structvire  of  International  stability"."  Such 
a  world  view  subsumes  too  many  faulty  and 
self-serving  perceptions  of  modem  history 
to  be  fully  dealt  with  here,  but  a  few  com- 
ments are  in  order.  This  refurbished  domino 
theory  presiunes  Incorrectly  that  Secretary 
Kissingers  idea  of  world  stablUty  is  good  for 
the  United  SUtes  and  its  allies.  What  is 
good  about  it  for  the  penniless  slum  dweller 
in  Saigon  or  New  York?  In  a  worId»'of  finite 
resources  and  environment  the  tiny  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  enjoys  a  vastly  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  world's  wealth 
and  struggles  to  maintain  Its  position.  At 
the  same  time  the  MNC's  are  busy  teaching 
the  have-nots  the  pleasures  of  having.  It  Is 
quite  apparent  that  the  interests  of  the 
MNC's,  the  United  States,  and  the  Thlrtl 
World  are  in  many  ways  mutually  antipa- 
thetic. If  the  Administration  wishes  America 
to  become  something  other  than  an  ever 
more  beleaguered  bastion  of  wealth,  it  had 
better  put  far  more  resources  and  effcMt  into 
the  institutionalization  of  the  substances  of 
change  rather  than  the  rhetoric  of  stablUty. 

THE  MIUTAUT  AND  POUTICAL  SITUATION 

If  the  MASF  program  can  only  be  Justified 
by  such  suspect  documentation  and  uncom- 
peUlng  rhetoric,  one  can  well  imagine  how 
and  to  what  ends  the  program  operates  in 
the  field.  As  presently  constituted  the  MASF 
program  is  broken  down  into  three  budge- 
tary categories.  Under  procurement  we  pro- 
vide weapons,  vehicles,  anununition,  air  cwd- 
nance,  and  aircraft.  Of  the  aircraft  116  FSA's 
are  really  for  MAP  countries  from  which  the 
PSA's  were  borrowed  in  late  1972,  and  the 
rest  are  71  new  FSB's  for  the  RVNAP.  Under 
operations  and  maintenance  we  provide  di- 
verse supplies,  contract  operations,  training, 
shippmg,  and  a  variety  of  small  programs 
Including  police  support.  These  two  ^lant 
categories  are  each  about  h«ir  of  the.  MASF 
program;  some  $40  million  in  personnel 
support,  uniforms  and  rations  apparently. 
forms  a  third  category. 

The  United  States  is.  of  course,  quite  suc- 
cessful in  the  physical  process  of  delivering 
equipment.  One  Pentagon  official  recently  ad- 
mitted "we  shipped  so  much  stuff  to  South 
Vietnam  In  the  two  months  prior  to  the 
cease-flre,  plus  what  went  since,  that  a  large 
new  resupply  of  tanks,  artillery  pieces,  and 
plsuies  would  only  sit  around  the  docks  in 
crates.""  The  problems  develop  once  the 
material  reaches  the  shores  of  Vietnam. 
FYom  there  on  are  the  ubiquitous  and  end- 
less signs  of  futility,  waste,  stupidity,  and 
tragedy  which  Indicate  as  clearly  as  ever 
that  the  present  political  goals  are  still  per- 
petuating an  impossible  task  for  the  Amer- 
ican and  RVN  armed  forces. 

Ammunition  is  by  far  the  largest  com- 
ponent of  the  MASF  program,  almost  $300 
million  of  the  $654.8  million  spent  on  the 
RVN  forces  during  the  first  quarter  of  FY  74. 
The  high  expenditure  rate  Is  partly  political; 
if  much  ammunition  wasn't  used.  It  would 
be  much  harder  to  convince  the  American 
Congress  that  there  was  a  war  on  that  still 
needed  support.  The  high  rate  is,  however, 
primarily  a  function  of  the  tactics  of  Viet- 
namese commanders  who  need  to  look  busy 
without  losing  men.  An  Ulumlnatlng  report 
of  the  results  appeared  last  summer. 

"The  South  Vietnamese  were  reportedly 
expending  vast  quantities  of  artillM^  am- 
munition In  what  Is  known  here  as  "H  and 
I  fire"    (for  harassment  and   interdiction) 
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TTxls  Is  a  form  of  artillery  firing  in  which 
ther*  la  xu>  speclflc  target.  But  shells  sr« 
piunped  Into  a  general  area  In  an  attempt  to 
reduce  enemy  activity  there.  .  .  . 

"American  sources  say  they  have  laamed 
that  In  Indochina,  the  more  guns  and  am- 
munition are  available,  the  more  the  armies 
In  the  field  will  use  them. 

"  'After  we  cut  down  the  ammo  supply,' 
one  well  Informed  ofllcer  said,  'we  found 
out  that  the  South  Vietnamese  were  stUl 
outshootlng  the  enemy  by  ao  to  1,  but  the 
overall  total  was  that  much  lower.' " » 

The  Pentagon  has  not.  however.  Imposed 
any  meaningful  limits,  for  It  Is  confident 
that  It  can  Ignore  authorized  levels  and  re- 
turn to  Congress  later  for  supplemental  re- 
quests. The  situation  has  not  changed  since 
last  summer.  James  Markham  toured  PRO 
areas  In  mid -February  and  found  random 
haraaament  shelling  of  civilian  areas  every- 
where he  went.* 

About  half  of  the  BIASF  program  thus  goes 
to  a  wasteful  and  essentially  meaningless 
exercise  attempting  to  terrorize  Vietnamese 
who  choose  to  live  In  PRO  areas.  Little  terri- 
tory Is  won,  and  the  RVN  knows  that  it  la 
Incapable  of  military  victory.  Instead  a  vast 
million  man  bureaucracy  rolls  on,  filling  Its 
Institutional  Imperatives  In  Its  most  cultur- 
ally acceptable  way — violence.  That  violence 
Is  a  cultural  norm,  that  children  and  even 
young  adults  have  never  known  peace,  is  per- 
haps even  more  tragic  than  the  incredible 
waste  of  resources  and  labor. 

Another  enormous  portion  of  the  MASF 
program  Is  occupied  by  the  supply  and  main- 
tenance of  aircraft  and  other  complex  tech- 
nological hardware  Leaving  aside  for  the 
moment  the  legal  Implications  of  operation 
and  maintenance,  consider  the  future  poten- 
tial of  this  operation. 

The  VS.  has  never  Vletnamlzed  logistics; 
about  1,150  DOD  contract  personnel  still  run 
the  basic  logistics  effort  for  the  RVN  forces. 
It  Is  conceivable  that  over  a  decade  Viet- 
namese cotild  handle  moet  of  tasks,  given 
the  pay  incentive  and  motivation  necesstuy. 
But  these  are  unlikely,  and,  the  potential 
for  corruption  would  be  so  enlarged  that 
the  system  Itaelf  would  be  severely  jeop- 
ardized. 

It  la  In  the  maintenance  of  aircraft  that 
the  basic  contradiction  of  the  MASF  pro- 
gram are  moet  clearly  illuminated.  We  are 
supposed  to  be  teaching  the  Vietnamese  how 
to  take  care  of  the  extremely  complex  aircraft 
engines  we  have  given  the  BVNAF.  A  Viet- 
namese is  Intellectually  as  capable  as  any- 
one, but  the  culture  of  war  destroys  both 
ability  and  Interest  in  learning.  New  York 
Times  correspondent  David  Shlpler  pin- 
pointed two  factors:  profo\ind  war  weariness 
wherein  the  pressure  for  peace  blankets  any 
other  desire,  and  resentment  over  wage  dif- 
ferentials where  Vietnamese  get  $10  to  $35 
a  month  and  Americans  up  to  tl.OOO  a  week, 
working  in  the  same  plant."  These  are  Impos- 
sible conditions  to  overcome,  and  even  vmder 
unreachable  ideal  circumstances  many  of 
these  Jobs  take  at  least  five  to  ten  years  to 
develop  sufficient  expertise.  The  American 
military  aid  program  Is  thus  a  potentially 
permanent  operation. 

The  MASF  program  entails  a  number  of 
other  less  expensive  activities  most  of  which 
are  cloaked  In  considerable  secrecy.  One  that 
is  both  morally  reprehensible  and  politically 
counterproductive  In  the  extreme  deserves 
brief  attention  here.  That  is  the  ongoing 
American  support  of  the  police  and  prison 
system  of  the  RVN.  At  this  point  in  time 
the  dollar  amount  of  direct  support  may  not 
be  great;  AID  general  counsel  says  that  AH) 
is  no  longer  channeling  police  commodities 
funded  by  the  MASF  program  (c  $9  million 
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IB  FT  74).  Little,  however,  preveata  DOD 
from  direct  grants,  or  from  using  the  CIA. 
Little  alao  prevents  the  budgetary  subsi- 
dies provided  by  the  PL  4S0  and  CIP  pro- 
grams to  end  up  as  police  support. 

Neither  the  explicit  prohibition  of  tha 
Paris  Agreement  nor  the  even  more  predae 
language  of  S£1C  113  of  the  FT  74  Foreign 
Aid  impropriation  Act  (PL  93-240,  January  3. 
1974)  aaem  to  be  deterring  the  Administra- 
tion from  this  most  profound  intrusion  In 
Internal  Vietnamese  affairs.  The  January 
study  mission  of  the  conservative  American 
Security  Council  wrote  "a  handful  of  U£. 
civilian  technicians  continue  to  provide 
advice  in  the  operation  of  a  newly  installed 
computer  syatem  which  keeps  tabs  on  more 
than  10  million  South  Vletnameee. " »  David 
Shipler'B  reseaich  uncovered  these  current 
practices: 

"...  South  Vlet&amese  National  Police  con- 
tinue to  receive  regular  advice  from  Ameri- 
cans .  .  .  two  high-ranking  officers  said  they 
and  their  staffs  met  frequently  with  the  Sai- 
gon station  Chief  of  the  C.I.A.  and  his  staff. 
Sometimes,  he  said,  the  CJ.A.  Chief  asks 
the  police  to  gather  intelligence  for  him,  and 
often  they  meet  to  help  each  other  analyze 
the  data  ooUected. 

"A  police  official  confirmed  that  In  some 
provinces  'American  liaison  men'  who  work 
with  the  police  remain  on  the  Job.  .  .  .  Local 
policemen  stUl  refer  to  'American  police  ad- 
visers.' "  " 

This  Is  not  an  academic  issue,  for  the  po- 
lice are  not  an  apolitical  force.  They  are  an 
essential  part  of  the  political  and  military 
apparatus  which  Thleu  uses  to  suppress  all 
opposition,  not  simply  the  communists.  It 
Is  not  merely  that  this  represents  total  abro- 
gation of  the  Paris  Agreement.  It  is  not 
merely  the  gross  Inhumanity  of  arresting 
and  abusing  tens  of  thousands  of  political 
prisoners.**  It  is  the  political  result.  With  no 
opportunity  for  peaceful  political  resolution 
of  conflicts  sa  the  Paris  Agreement  called  for, 
opponents  of  Thleu  are  forced  to  return  to 
methods  of  violence. 

The  war  in  Vietnam,  and  tha  enormous 
MASF  program  which  fuels  it,  are  not  pro- 
ceeding on  the  present  tragic  and  expeiulve 
path  without  guidance.  Both  President  Nixon 
and  President  Tbieu  have  equated  their  per- 
sonal honor  and  their  national  security  with 
the  survival  of  the  latter.  If  there  were 
peace,  Thleu  would  have  to  demobilize  much 
of  his  military  manpower.  This  la  a  dire 
economic  necessity  for  any  real  future  as 
an  eoonomlcally  independent  state.  But  In  so 
doing,  Thleu  would  loae  the  tight  socio-po- 
litical control  he  now  enjoys  over  all  govern- 
ment employees.  If  his  pollctee  represented 
the  needs  of  the  majority,  he  could  stay  in 
power.  But  Thleu  represents  the  interests  of 
a  wealthy  minority;  to  abandon  the  eco- 
nomic interesu  of  his  cloaeet  supporters 
would  end  his  career  abruptly.  The  only  solu- 
tion is  enough  war  ("no  peace,  no  war")  to 
avoid  the  dilemma. 

The  deletion  of  thla  $474  million  In  sup- 
plemental aid  would  not  seriously  deprive 
Thleu.  It  would  leave  him  a  little  short- 
handed  at  worst.  More  importantly,  it  would 
communicate  a  message  from  the  United 
States  Congress  that  the  American  people 
are  not  going  to  pay  $3  to  $3  billion  a  year 
forever  so  that  Thleu  does  not  have  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  political  and  economic 
needs  of  his  own  people.  Such  a  message  at 
this  point  in  the  year  would  give  Thleu  sev- 
eral months  and  considerable  incentive  to 
prepare  for  peace.  The  Administration,  by  its 
FT  76  request  of  $1.6  binion.  is  quite  willing 
to  pay  the  price;  130,000  Vietnamese  casual- 
ties a  year  is  not  too  great  a  moral  b\irden 
for  the  Executive  branch.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  American  pec^le  have  the  same  set  of 
formal  standards  and  fiscal  priorities. 
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Thirteen  montha  after  the  signing  of  the 
Paris  Agreement,  the  Administration  and  a 
majority  of  Congress,  the  media,  and  the 
public  consider  It  a  dead  letter.  This  la  a  con- 
siderable tribute  to  the  Administration's 
propaganda  campaign.  In  operation  before 
the  ink  was  dry,  the  Administration  plan  pro- 
ceeded simultaneously  along  two  paths.  Sec- 
retary Kissinger  and  other  spokesmen  created 
a  fundamentally  novel  Interpretatlcm  of  var- 
ious key  phrases  and  passages'which  in  sum 
came  to  mean  that  the  United  States  could 
continue  any  kind  of  aid  or  interference  it 
wished  that  was  not  explicitly  proecrlbed. 
At  the  same  time  the  Administration  and  the 
RVN  orchestrated  the  charge  (previously  ad- 
dressed) that  the  PRO  was  continuously 
violating  the  Agreement:  then,  when  caught 
in  blatant  violation,  the  Administration  was 
in  a  position  to  and  did  argue  that  the  Agree- 
ment was  thus  essentially  inoperative  and 
the  United  States  was  not  bound  to  abide 
by  it. 

This  auccessfvUIy  disposed  of  the  Paris 
Agreement  in  the  United  States,  but  not  in 
Indochina.  The  PRO  and  its  supporters  knew 
that  the  United  States  was  legally  bound 
not  to  Interfere  in  the  Internal  affairs  of 
the  Vietnamese.  How  such  words  applied  to 
the  anomalous  situation  wherein  one  state 
Is  essentially  an  economic  parasite  of  an- 
other was  unhappily  not  spelled  out  in  the 
Agreement.  The  only  area  of  precision  was 
in  mUltary  aid.  Article  7  permits  plece-for- 
plece  replacement  "of  armaments,  muni- 
tions, and  war  material".  It  la  to  this  phraee 
and  its  application  to  the  MASF  program 
under  consideration  here  that  I  shall  limit 
my  legal  argument. 

Certain  international  commissions  were 
designated  by  the  Agreement  to  define  the 
permissable  military  items  and  supervise 
their  arrival.  This  did  not  happen  so  In  the 
early  spring  of  1973,  DOD  created  Its  own 
list.  Thla  list  defined  IS  categories  of  "arma- 
ments", 8  categories  of  "mvinitlons",  »^"H  8 
categories  of  "war  material."  Taken  to- 
gether these  39  categories  correspond  almost 
precisely  to  those  items  which  appear  under 
the  DOD  category  of  procurement.  The  Paris 
Agreement,  by  DOD'a  own  Interpretation, 
limited  American  aid  to  procurement  items. 

This  list  was  picked  up  in  Saigon  by  Sen- 
ate staff  members  and  was  Incorporated  into 
the  Committee  Report  of  S.  1443  (The  For- 
eign MUltary  Sales  and  Assistance  Act) .  This 
bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  but  the  Viet- 
nam provisions  died  in  conference.  It  would 
not  be  inappropriate  to  attempt  this  legisla- 
tion again  for  the  situation  has  not  changed. 
Indeed,  after  endless  denials  in  many  FT  74 
hearings,  one  DOD  lawyer  was  finally  pressed 
to  discuss  precisely  what  the  Parla  Agreement 
did  and  did  not  allow. 

His  response  was  a  marvel  of  the  bureau- 
cratic mind  in  an  impoealble  legal  dilemma. 

"Mr.  Forman  .  .  .  under  the  blU  passed 
yesterday  (8.  1443).  the  executive  branch 
would  be  limited  to  fu.'nlshlng  only  arma- 
ments, munitions,  and  '  war  material.  Now 
that  Is  a  category  of  equipment  and  supplies 
far  more  narrow  than  the  terminology  In  the 
statute  which  applies  to  other  countries, 
namely  defense  articles  and  defense  services. 
The  words,  "armaments,  munitions,  and  war 
materials"  were  taken  from  the  peace  agree- 
ment signed  In  January.  Those  words,  as  de- 
fined by  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the"* 
piirpose  of  complying  with  the  peace  agree- 
ment— the  definitions  are  set  forth  in  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Report, 
pages  26  to  27 — do  not  Include  .  .  .  the  con- 
tract services  which  we  are  providing  to  the 
Vietnamese  with  civilian  personnel.  It  does' 
not  Include  spare  parts  on  consumables.  It 
does  not  Include  subsistence.  It  does  not  In- 
clude petroleum  products  ...  we  couldn't 
provide  overhaul  and  repair  services."  " 
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DOD  has  developed  here  an  eaaentlally 
schizoid  position.  In  one  universe  waa  the 
Parla  Agreement  with  DOD  dutifully  supply- 
ing a  law  abiding  definition  of  the  param- 
eters of  its  activity.  In  another  quite  aep- 
arate  imlvarae  la  the  actual  operation  of  the 
MASF  program  continuing  quite  ae  though 
the  Paris  Agreement  had  never  happened. 
Such  a  clever  semantic  voyage,  linking  the 
bureaucratic  Imperative  of  survival  and  the 
political  goals  of  the  Administration,  should 
not,  however,  succeed  In  drawing  attention 
away  from  the  main  point. 

More  than  half  of  the  MASF  program  la 
not  in  keeping  with  the  Paris  Agreement. 
Neither  are  the  activities  of  the  CIA  or  the 
indirect  military  subsidies  provided  by  the 
Food  for  Peace  and  Commodity  Import  Pro- 
grams. The  elimination  andy'or  restructuring 
of  these  programs  cannot  be  done  without 
political  changes  Thleu  and  the  Administra- 
tion are  most  unwilling  to  make. 

The  way  out  of  the  legal  dllenuna,  the 
financial  drain,  the  moral  vacuum,  and  the 
politics  of  repression  are  all  to  be  found  in 
the  accommodations  envisaged  in  the  Paris 
Agreements.  There  Is  no  other  path  to  peace. 

CONCLUSIONS    AND    aCOOliMXNSATIONB 

The  Administration  approachea  the  iasue 
of  mUltary  aid  to  tha  RVN  with  an  air  of 
InavltablUty  entirely  unjustified  by  the 
rsalltlaa  In  Vietnam.  Secretary  Schleslnger 
describee  a  cease-fire  that  has  not  worked  aa 
well  as  he  had  hoped,  aa  though  this  process 
happens  in  some  remote  world  we  have  no 
control  over.  He  specUcs  of  Inflation  as  though 
the  American  tasq^ayer  could  care  lees  about 
taking  tip  the  further  burden.  He  describes 
needed  program  readjustments  as  though 
these  were  justifications  for  the  program.  He 
hopes  that  Congress  will  simply  push  the 
funds  through  to  get  the  Is^ue  out  of  the 
way.  I  hope  that  this  Committee  will  accept 
Secretary  ScKleelnger's  initial  challenge  early 
this  year  to  examine  critically  all  of  the 
assumptions  and  programs  in  the  enormous 
defense  bills  now  before  you.  The  MASF 
program  would  be  an  ideal  place  to  start. 

I  would  like  to  close  with  these  formal 
recommendations. 

(1)  that  the  language  aiul  tha  additional 
spending  authority  for  the  MASF  program 
be  deleted  from  the  supplemental  bill. 

(2)  that  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng 
language  be  inserted 

"Nona  of  the  funds  apprc^rlated  herein, 
none  (rf  the  funds  heretctfore  ap>proprlated. 
and  none  of  the  local  currencies  generated 
as  a  result  of  any  legislated  program  may  be 
used  by  any  department,  agency,  or  employee 
for  the  aui^>ort  of  military  or  civil  police 
la  South  Vietnam,  for  the  support  of  Vlet- 
nameee court  and  prison  systems  of  any  kind, 
and  for  the  8upp<»<t  of  surveillance,  Iden- 
tlflcation.  and  computer  training  activities 
In  South  Vietnam  related  to  police,  criminal, 
or  prison  matters." 

(3)  that  the  appropriate  Committee  (a) 
of  CoQgreas  undertake  a  serious  review  and 
field  investigation  ot  the  aspects  of  the 
MASF  program  raised  herein  before  a  deci- 
sion (m  FT  75  funding  levels  is  taken. 

VOOTNOTCa 

•  MUltary  service  money  Is  a  mysterious,  ao 
far  inexplicable,  category  giving  the  RVN 
$100  million  in  FT  74.  Bee  Senate  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  FY  74  Authorization  for 
Military  Procurement.  Part  3,  p.   1370-71. 

•  Washington  Post,  February  16. 1974. 
•These    numbers    were    part    of    USAID 

testimony  before  a  Hoxise  Oovemment  Op- 
eratlona  Subcommittee  dttrtng  November, 
1978. 

'For  a  detailed  study  of  the  nature  and 
timing  of  these  reports,  see  D.  Oareth  Porter, 
"Vietnam— the  Strategy  of  Mlslnformatton," 
avaUable  from  IRO  and  soon  to  be  pubUahed. 

•  New  York  Times,  March  4.  1974. 


*Washinffton  Post  and  Mew  York  Time*. 

March  9,  1074. 

T  "Breakdown  of  the  Vietnam  Ceaaeflre: 
The  need  for  Balanced  View,"  January.  1974 
avaOabla  (for  75«)  from  IRC. 

'New  York  Times  and  Washington  Post, 
March  10,  1974. 

■Take  November,  1978  for  example:  see 
New  York  Times  11/1  (p.  8),  Chicago  Tri- 
bune ll/i  (p.  16),  Boston  Globe  11/4,  £,ondon 
Time*  11/4,  New  York  Times  11/5  (p.  1). 
same  11/6  (p.  3).  Washington  Ster  Hews 
11/8,  Washington  Post  11/8  (p.  A-37),  Lorn" 
don  Times  11/9,  PhiUtOelphia  Inquirer  11/9. 
et  cetera. 

"See  eepeclally  Washington  Post,  Janu- 
ary 6,  1974  and  Washington  Star  News,  Jan- 
uary 6.  1974. 

"  New  York  Times,  February  85,  1974. 

"  Baltimore  Sun,  January  3,  1974  and  New 
York  Times,  January  14.  1974. 

"  The  Washington  Post,  February  18,  1974. 

"  The  New  York  Times,  January  8,  1974. 
for  example. 

"Lo3  Angeles  Times,  February  13.  1974. 

"  Washington  Star  News,  February  10. 1974. 

"  House  Committee  on  Approprlatlona,  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriations  for  1974, 
Part  1.  p.  160. 

"New  York  Times,  January  6,  1974, 

»  Washington  Post,  June  4,  1973. 

»New  York  Times,  February  18  and  19, 
1974. 

«Net«   York  Times,  February  25,   1974. 

"American  Security  Council.  "Vietnam 
Report:  'Not  in  Vain'".  February  30,  1974. 

»New   York   Times.  February  35.   1974. 

**■  The  quibble  over  whether  there  are  40,000 
or  300,000  or  some  other  number  misses  the 
point  that  there  are  more  than  none.  The 
rtanlala  by  RVN  and  American  embaaay  au- 
thorities do  not  account  for  the  aaaUonned 
remnants  of  the  lucky  Vietnamese  who  crawl 
out  (American  POW's  walked)  of  RVN  pris- 
ons. An  Introduction  to  this  XapXc  Is  Hostages 
of  War,  available  from  the  Indochina  Mobile 
Education  Project  in  Washington.  Of  courae. 
not  all  prisoners  are  tortured,  not  all  prlsona 
are  tiger  cages,  physical  conditions  have  im- 
proved over  the  years,  and  public  attention 
diminishes  abuses.  But  the  political  nature 
and  human  results  of  the  RVN  judicial  sys- 
tem are  too  well  documented  and  too  ap- 
palling to  ignore,  as  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  report  noted  laat  Decem- 
ber. 

"Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Servlcea, 
FY  74  Authorisation  for  Military  Procure- 
ment, Part  8.  p.  6906. 

Apfkhsxx  a 

(From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Feb.  35,  1974] 

Vast  Aid  Fkom  Untto)  STATxa  BACKa  Saigon 

IK  CoNTiNinNC  War 

(By  I>avld  K.  Shlpler) 

Saigon,  South  Vibtnam.  Feb.  16 — Ray  Har- 
rla  of  Ponca  City,  Okla.  has  come  back  to 
Vietnam.  This  time  he  Is  not  behind  the  ma- 
chine gun  of  an  Army  helicopter  but  behind 
a  workbench  at  the  Bien  Hoa  air  base,  sitting 
next  to  South  Vietnamese  Air  Force  men  and 
repairing  Jet  fighter  engines. 

Mr.  Harris  is  a  civilian  now.  aafer  and  bet- 
ter paid.  But  his  changed  role  in  the  contin- 
uing Vietnam  war  has  scarcely  diminished 
his  Importance,  for  as  a  37-year-old  jet  en- 
gine mechanic  he  remains  as  vital  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  military  as  he  was  in  1966 
as  a  19-year-old  helicopter  gunner. 

He  is  among  2.800  American  civilians  with- 
out whose  skills  South  Vietnam's  most  so- 
phisticated weapons  would  fall  into  disrepair. 
Employed  by  private  companies  under  con- 
tract to  the  nnlted  States  Defease  Depart- 
ment, these  men  constitute  one  facet  of  a 
vast  p/ogram  of  American  military  aid  that 
continues  to  set  the  course  of  the  war  more 
than  a  year  after  the  signing  of  the  Paris 


peace  agreements  and  the  final  withdrawal  of 
American  troops. 

Whether  the  Cmted  Sutes  is  breaking  the 
letter  of  the  agreements  could  probably  be 
argued  either  way.  But  certainly  the  aid  di- 
rectly supports  South  Vietnamese  violations 
and  so  breaks  the  spirit  of  the  accords. 

The  United  States,  far  from  phasing  ovrt  ita 
military  Involvement  in  South  Vietnam,  has 
descended  from  a  peak  of  warfare  to  a  high 
plateau  of  aubatantlal  support,  dispatching 
not  only  huge  quantities  of  weapons  and 
ammunition  but  also  large  numbers  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  have  become  Integral  parts 
of  the  South  Vietoamese  supply,  transport 
and  intelligence  systems. 

These  include  not  Just  the  Vietnam-baaed 
mechanics  and  technicians  but  also  the  Pen- 
tagon-based generals  who  tour  airfields  to 
ascertain  the  needs  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Air  Force,  the  "liaison  men"  who  reportedly 
give  mUltary  advice  from  time  to  time, 
the  civilian  Defense  Department  employees 
who  make  two-to-three-week  visits  to  pro- 
vide highly  specialized  technical  help,  and 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  officials  who 
continue  to  advise  South  Vietnam's  national 
police  on  mtelllgence  matters. 

The  total  budgeted  cost  of  military  aid  to 
South  Vietnam  is  f813-mUUon  in  this  fiscal 
year,  and  the  Pentagon  has  asked  Congress 
for  $1.45-blllion  next  year,  with  most  of  the 
increase  probably  going  for  ammunition, 
which  the  South  Vietnamese  forces  have  ex- 
pended at  a  high  rate. 

TKCX  COST  EVEN  HICKm 

The  true  costs  of  the  mlUtary  support 
probably  rise  considerably  above  the  official 
figures.  Some  of  the  aid  for  example,  comes 
In  through  economic  programs  that  dimip 
mlUlons  in  cash  into  the  Saigon  Govern- 
ment's defease  budget.  And  other  oosts— 
salaries  of  Pentagon  technicians  who  make 
special  visits,  for  example — lure  hidden  in  the 
vast  budgets  of  the  United  Stetes  Air  Ptorce, 
Army  and  Navy  and  are  iK>t  labeled  "Viet- 
nam." 

These  valuable  mUltary  goods  and  services 
have  a  sharp  political  Impact.  They  are  In- 
dispensable to  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
emment'a  policy  of  resistance  to  any  accom- 
modation with  the  Commtinlsts,  mUltarUy. 
The  extensive  aid  haa  enabled  President 
Nguyen  Van  Thleu  to  take  the  offenaive  at 
tlmea.  laimching  intenalve  attacka  with 
artUlery  and  jet  fightera  against  Vletoong- 
held  territory.  ' 

Furthermore,  the  American-financed  mili- 
tary shield  has  provided  Mr.  Thleu  with  the 
muscle  to  forestall  a  political  settlement.  He 
has  rejected  the  Paris  tigreements'  provision 
for  general  elections,  in  which  the  Commu- 
nists would  be  given  access  to  the  press,  per- 
mission to  run  candidates  and  freedom  to 
rally  support  openly  and  without  inter- 
ference from  the  police. 

virrcoNc  maintain  PKxssTraa 

Mr.  Thleu  has  offered  elections,  but  with- 
out the  freedoms.  The  Vietcong,  refusing  to 
participate  unless  the  freedoms  are  guaran- 
teed, have  maintained  mUltary  pressure 
throughout  the  country,  mostly  with  artil- 
lery and  rocket  attacks  on  Government  out- 
posts and,  from  time  to  time,  with  devastat- 
ing ground  assaults  against  Government - 
held  positions. 

United  States  Intelligence  officials  contend 
that  continuing  American  aerial  recon- 
naissance, as  well  as  prisoner  interrogation 
and  radio  monitoring,  shows  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  sent  thousands  of  troops 
and  hundreds  of  tanks  and  artUlery  pieces 
south  in  violation  of  the  Paris  agreements. 
They  have  also  refurbished  a  dozen  captured 
airfields  and  buUt  a  large  network  of  roads 
that  threatened  to  cut  South  Vietnam  In 
two. 

Tet  in  battle  the  Communists,  appear  more 
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fnig»l  with  anununltlon  than  the  Ctovem- 
ment  troops,  who  have  been  aeen  raoently 
by  Wsstem  correspondents  spraying  artillery 
across  wUte  areas  under  VtBtoocg  control  as 
\1  tiitm  was  no  end  to  the  supply  of  shells. 
This  difference  has  bolstered  the  view  of 
some  dtplomats  that  China  and  the  Soylet 
Union,  imwilUng  to  support  an  all-out  of- 
fensive now.  have  placed  limits  on  the  rate 
of  resupply  to  HacoL 

Amid  the  p<dltlcal  stalemate  then,  the  In- 
conclusive war  continues. 


KZKmro  jvrs  or  the  ah 

Bay  Harris  Is  at  his  workbench  In  the  huge 
engine  shop  at  the  Blen  Ho*  air  base  Jxist 
north  of  Saigon.  He  works  for  Oeneral  Blec- 
tnc,  which  manufactures  the  Jet  engine  that 
drives  the  Northrop  F-8  fighter,  the  main- 
stay of  Saigon's  alrfcx'ce. 

He  himcbes  over  a  circular  fxiser  assembly, 
the  last  part  of  the  engine  before  the  after- 
burner. The  assembly  Is  Invisibly  cracked, 
and  Mr.  Harris  Is  ustng  a  machine  about  the 
size  of  a  dentist's  drill  to  grind  down  the 
metal  so  the  crack  can  be  welded. 

There  are  Americans  everywhere  In  the 
shop,  which  Is  devoted  to  repairing  and  over- 
hauling fighter  and  helicopter  engines.  There 
is  vlrtu^ly  no  workroom  or  mar.hlno  or  as- 
SMnbly  line  where  Americans  are  anything 
less  than  eaaentlal  parts  of  the  process.  Al- 
though a  few  are  training  Vietnamese  to  take 
over  the  work  eventually,  meet  are  simply 
doing  the  wcrk,  especially  the  highly  techni- 
cal Jobs,  themselves. 

The  line  where  rebtiUt  Jet  engines  are  final- 
ly assembled,  for  eza<npl«,  looks  more  like  a 
factory  somewhere  In  the  United  States  than 
a  shop  belonging  to  the  Vtetnameae  Air 
Pores.  £lght  of  10  Am«nflaB8  work  (mx  several 
ei^tDes.  and  not  a  Vietnamese  Is  in  sight. 

Tfawe  are  36  Vietnamese  assigned  here,  a 
technician  says  with  a  shrug,  but  he  adds, 
"I  never  sec  Uwbs." 

OUIPUI    IS    KIFT    HjBa 

Ken  Martin  of  OX.  Is  crouching  with  an- 
other American  beelde  a  Jet  engine  that  he 
has  Just  assembled  himself  in  fovnr  13-bour 
days.  Without  the  American  technicians,  he 
says,  the  shop  could  produce  not  more  than 
40  per  cent  of  what  it  does.  Another  American 
asked  what  would  happen  If  he  and  his  col- 
leagties  pulled  out,  replied,  "This  would  turn 
Into  a   big  Honda  repair  shop." 

As  aeLf-servlng  and  exaggerated  as  theee 
aneesments  seem,  they  under8C(»«  the  long- 
term  military  role  that  Amerlcaa  ctvUlans 
will  have  to  play  If  the  South  Vietnamese  are 
to  have  continued  use  of  their  complex 
weapons. 

Without  long  training,  mechanics  In  any 
Eaodam  air  force  probably  could  not  match 
the  sklUs  of  the  American  technicians,  most 
of  whom  are  not  young  Vietnam  war  veterans 
UlM  'itx.  Harris  but  seasoned  experts  who  have 
been  building  and  rebuilding  engines  for 
years  on  bases  here  and  In  the  United  States. 

"Most  of  our  people — this  is  the  only  work 
they've  ever  done,"  said  Olenn  Miller,  the  47- 
year-old  a.E.  supervisor  at  the  shop.  Mr. 
Miller  has  22  years'  experience  with  the  com- 
pany, all  on  Jet  engines. 

His  men  are  so  vital  that  tMey — and  those 
working  on  helicopters  for  Lycoming  Air- 
craft— were  all  placed  on  12-hour  shifts  last 
month  during  the  week  before  Tet,  the  Lunar 
Mew  Year  holiday.  Their  objective  was  to 
get  as  many  aircraft  flying  as  possible,  Mr. 
MUler  explained,  to  be  ready  for  a  Com- 
munist offensive. 


ti.««o  nr  A  vova 

Mr.  Miner  figures  that  with  overtime  and 
other  bonuses,  some  of  the  men  made  91,000 
apiece  that  week. 

High  pay  Is  cited  by  many  of  the  civilians 
as  the  main  reason  for  their  choice  of  Viet- 
nam as  a  place  of  work.  After  a  year  on  the 
Job  O  E.  employes  get  double  their  base  sal- 
aries, bringing  the  average  pay  to  •20,000  or 


mane.  pluB  tI6  a  day  for  food  and  lodging-^ 
an  annual  total  In  excess  of  $25,000. 

Since  living  costs  are  low  by  American 
standards,  and  since  the  employees  do  not 
have  to  pay  any  VMeral  Income  tax  on  tao,- 

000  ■  year  If  they  ore  off  American  sou  for 
at  least  18  months,  many  say  they  save  a 
good  deal  of  money.  Some  add  that  the 
mooey  has  become  a  silent  source  of  resent- 
mant  among  the  Vietnamefie  Air  Force  men, 
who  earn  oiiiy  910  to  $35  a  month. 

TblB.  plus  profound  war-weariness,  has 
mads  many  Vietnamese  men  dlfflcult  to 
teach.  Che  vontractors  say.  "They  are  only 
kids,  all  of  them — they  don't  want  to  be 
IB  the  military  to  begin  with."  said  Slmer 
Adams,  a  former  United  States  Air  Force  man 
who  works  for  Lycoming  supervising  hell- 
copter  repairs. 

"It's  a  lack  of  desire."  said  a  technician  for 
Cessna  Aircraft  working  at  the  Da  Nang  air 
base.  "They've  been  imder  so  much  pres- 
sure for  BO  long  they  Just  want  peace.  They're 
peace-minded." 

carnciBM  or  aioaucAHs 

It  was  said  sympathetically,  and  the  Cessna 
lOan  went  on:  "All  they  know  is  that  Amer- 
leana  came  over  here  and  tore  up  their  coun- 
try, uprooted  their  villages  and  now  they're 
looking  for  food." 

Ollbert  Walker,  another  technician,  who 
asked  that  his  company  not  be  Identlfled, 
observed:  "The  people  I  talk  to  in  town  care 
very  little  about  the  form  of  government 
they  have.  I  guess  I  dont  feel  much  differ- 
ence. I  don't  feel  too  much  admiration  for 
the  present  Oovemment." 

In  that  case,  he  was  asked,  why  is  he  help- 
ing the  South  Vietnamese  carry  on  the  wart 
"1  work  for  my  company  and  I  try  to  keep 
the  aircraft  flying,"  he  replied.  'Tm  working 
on  helicopters,  that's  all  I  know.  Sometimes 

1  sit  back  and  think.  What's  it  all  for,  what's 
the  good  of  it  all?  It  seems  like  an  exercise 
in  futmty.  what  I'm  doing." 

Futile  or  not,  the  Americans'  work  has 
carried  some  of  them  to  positions  of  con- 
siderable authority  m  the  South  Vietnamese 
military  supply  system.  The  South  Vietnam- 
ese still  caU  many  of  them  "co  van,"  which 
means  "advisers,"  and  the  American  office 
at  the  Da  Nang  base  has  a  big  tAga  over  the 
door  that  reads  "Co  Van." 

The  Americans  often  come  to  Identify 
closely  with  their  Jobs,  perhaps  taking  more 
responsibility  than  their  contracts  call  for. 
In  a  revealing  slip  of  the  tongue,  Mr.  Adams 
of  Lyooming  looked  around  the  Blen  Hoa 
engine  shop  and  remarked,  "We're  in  the 
process,  rather — of  reorganizing  the  shop." 
iCAirr  RTU,  om  patxou. 

The  fact  is  that  supply  and  transportation 
have  rtanatned  an  American  operation.  "We 
Vletnamlzed  the  flghtlng,  but  we  never  Vlet- 
namlzed  logistics,"  said  a  Defense  Depart- 
ment ofllclal  baaed  In  Saigon. 

That  is  reportedly  the  principal  reason  the 
United  States  Defense  Attache's  Ofllce — orlg- 
Inally  scheduled  to  be  dismantled  early  this 
year — etin  contains  about  1,180  people,  of 
whom  60  are  military  men,  according  to  ofll- 
clal figures. 

In  addition,  the  reduction  in  the  number 
of  Americans  working  for  private  defense 
contractors  has  halted,  allowing  the  figure 
to  level  off  at  approximately  2,800,  down  2,- 
200  since  July,  aocording  to  a  spokesman 
for  the  Defense  Attache's  ofllce. 

Tbti  logistics  effort — provision  of  matnts- 
nanoe,  ammunition,  weapons,  trucks,  fuel, 
electronics  parts  and  the  like — is  now  the 
basis  for  the  Americans'  most  pervasive  and 
intimate  contacts  with  the  South  Viet- 
namese military.  Depending  on  how  such 
tsrms  as  "military"  and  "advisers"  are  de- 
fined, there  Is  evidence  that  the  contacts 
occasionally  cross  into  areas  of  relationship 
prohibited   by  the  Farts  agreements. 

"The  United  States  will  not  continue  Its 
military  Involvement  or  intervsns  in  the  In- 


ternal affairs  of  South  Vietnam,"  Artlela  4 
o(  the  ceass-flrs  agreement  declares. 

fOTAL   WITHBaaWAI, 

Article  6  says:  "Within  60  days  of  the 
signing  of  this  agreement,  there  will  be  a 
total  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  of 
troops,  military  advisers  and  military  person- 
nel. Including  technical  military  personnel 
and  military  personnel  associated  with  the 
pacification  program,  armaments,  mimltions 
and  war  material  of  the  United  States  and 
those  of  the  other  foreign  countries  men- 
tioned in  Article  3(a).  Advisers  from  the 
above-mentioned  countrtes  to  all  para-mlll- 
tary  organizations  and  the  police  force  will 
afso  be  withdrawn  within  the  same  period 
of  time." 

According  to  t)oth  Amertcan  and  South 
Vietnamese  officials,  the  American  civilians — 
both  employes  of  private  companies  and 
those  of  the  Defense  Department — who  help 
with  supply  activities  not  only  see  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  get  the  equipment  and 
ammunition  they  ask  for  but  also  advise 
them  on  what  to  ask  for. 

Some  of  these  activities  came  to  light  as  a 
result  of  the  capture  by  the  Chinese  last 
month  of  a  former  United  States  Army  Spe- 
cial Forces  captain,  Gerald  E.  Kosh.  who  was 
aboard  a  South  Vietnamese  naval  vessel 
during  a  two-day  battle  with  Chinese  forces 
in  the  Paiacsl  Islands,  in  ths  South  Ohlna 
Ssa. 

Mr.  Kosh,  who  was  taken  prisoner  and 
later  released,  was  described  by  a  spokesman 
for  the  United  States  Embassy  as  a  "liaison 
officer"  with  the  South  Vietnamese  military 
whose  Job  was  to  observe  the  efficiency  of 
vitrlo\is  army,  navy  and  air  force  units  and 
report  to  the  Pentagon. 

American  officials  steadfastly  refused  to 
provide  further  details  of  Mr.  Koeh's  Job. 
Tbsy  would  not  say  exactly  what  he  was  sup- 
posed to  observe  or  whether  his  reports  wers 
ultimately  shared  with  the  South  Vletnamess. 
Thsy  did  say  that  there  were  12  such  liaison 
men  based  In  various  parts  of  Vietnam. 

IIXTKWT  or  KOLK  TTIf  CLXAB 

What  Is  not  clear  Is  whether  they  con- 
fine their  observations  to  such  matters  as 
the  condition  of  equipment  and  the  rate  of 
ammunition  expenditure,  or  whether  they 
evaluate  milltai7  tactics  and  strategies  and 
go  so  far  as  to  suggest  alternatives. 

What  is  fairly  certain  Is  that  their  is- 
ports  end  up  in  the  hands  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese, perhaps  providing  Indirect  advice  of 
one  sort  or  another. 

A  South  Vlstoaess  officer  in  a  position  to 
know  said  recently  that  normal  procedure 
caned  for  an  American  and  a  South  Viet- 
namese to  make  an  inspection  or  auditing 
tour  of  a  military  unit  together.  Then  they 
write  up  their  reports,  sometimes  separately, 
sometimes  together.  The  rep<»ts.  he  said, 
are  forwarded  up  the  chain  of  command  in 
the  United  States  Defense  Attache's  Office, 
which  then  relays  copies  of  them  to  Lieut. 
Oen.  Dong  Van  Khuyen,  head  of  the  Loglstlo 
Command  for  the  South  Vietnamese  Joint 
Oeneral  Staff. 

More  direct  overt  advice  Is  sometimes  given 
by  zealous  Americans  who  are  still  stationed 
in  every  province.  An  embassy  official  reported 
recently  that  an  American  based  in  ons 
province  boasted  to  him  about  a  sucoassful 
military  operation:  "I  told  them  to  clear  ths 
Communists  out  of  there." 

Actually,  South  Vletnamess  military  men 
do  not  seem  anxious  for  such  guidance  noting 
with  some  pain  that  their  country  has  suf- 
fered for  years  luider  American  advice.  What 
they  want  from  the  United  States  Is  mili- 
tary aid. 

SIX  CXMXaALS  PAT  A  TISTT 

Clsarly,  the  Pentagon  oontinuss  to  attach 
high  priority  to  the  success  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  military.  Last  fall  a  group  of  six 
Air  Force  generals  based  in  the  Pentagon 
visited  the  Da  Nang  air  base  to  find  out  what 
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equipment  and  aid  were  needed,  according  to 
the  base  commander,  Lieut.  Col.  Nguyen  Tan 
Dingh.  He  said  they  were  scheduled  to  come 
again  this  month. 

A  few  weeks  ago  two  civilian  employes  of 
the  Air  Force — ons  based  In  Hawaii  and  ths 
other  in  Texas — were  flown  to  Vietnam  for 
a  short  stay  so  they  could  give  advioe  on 
the  repair  and  upkeep  of  plants  that  manu- 
facture oxygen  for  Jet  fighters.  One  said  he 
had  been  in  and  out  of  Vietnam  frequently 
on  similar  missions  since  1904.  the  other 
since  1968. 

Although  the  Paris  agreements  explicitly 
rule  out  advisers  to  the  police  force,  the 
South  Vietnamese  National  Police  continue 
to  receive  regular  advice  from  Americans. 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  this  corre- 
spondent, two  high-ranking  officers  said  they 
and  their  staffs  met  frequently  with  the 
Saigon  station  chief  of  the  CJA.  and  his 
staff.  SonMtimes,  they  said,  the  CJA.  chief 
asks  the  police  to  gather  intelligence  for  him, 
and  often  they  meet  to  help  each  other 
analyze  the  data  collected. 

A  police  official  confirmed  that  in  some 
provinces  "American  liaison  men"  who  work 
with  the  police  reouin  on  the  Job.  "There  are 
still  some,  but  not  so  many,"  he  said. 

KPISODK    nf    POLICE    STATION 

Local  policemen  still  refer  to  "American 
police  advisers,"  according  to  James  M.  Mark- 
ham,  Saigon  bureau  chief  of  The  New  York 
Times,  who  was  detained  by  the  police  late  In 
January  after  a  visit  to  a  Vletcong-held  area. 

Mr.  Markham  said  that  in  both  Qui  Nhon, 
where  he  was  held  overnight,  and  Phan 
Thlet,  where  he  was  detained  briefly  while 
being  transferred  to  Saigon,  policemen,  talk- 
ing among  themselves,  referred  to  the  "po- 
lice adviser."  In  Phan  Thlet,  he  reported,  a 
policeman  was  overheard  saying,  "Let's  get 
the  American  police  adviser  over  here." 

In  the  last  six  weeks  The  New  York  Times 
has  nuide  repeated  atten^ts  to  Interview 
officials  In  the  United  States  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  who  are  responsible 
for  American  aid  to  the  police.  Although  the 
officials  appeared  ready  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject, they  were  ordered  by  the  United  States 
Ambassador,  Oraham  A.  Martin,  to  say 
nothing. 

In  the  absence  of  official  United  States 
figures,  the  best  information  on  police  aid 
came  from  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  who 
calculated  that  as  of  last  Jime  30  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  and  the  De- 
ffcnse  Department  bad  eptnx  tl31.7-mllllon 
over  the  years  for  police  and  prisons  In  South 
Vietnam.  De^ite  a  Congressional  ban  on  such 
assistance  enacted  last  December,  such  sup- 
port has  continued,  according  to  American 
officials,  but  they  say  that  no  decision  has 
yet  been  made  on  how  to  phase  out  the 
programs. 

Section  112  of  the  new  foreign  aid  bill 
reads:  "None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or 
made  available  pursuant  to  this  act  and  no 
local  currencies  generated  as  a  result  of  as- 
sistance furnished  under  this  act  may  be  used 
for  the  support  of  police  or  prison  construc- 
tion and  administration  within  South  Viet- 
nam, for  training.  Including  computer  train- 
ing, of  South  Vietnamese  with  respect  to  po- 
lice, criminal  or  prison  matters,  or  for  com- 
puters, or  computer  parts  for  use  for  South 
Vietnam  with  respect  to  police,  criminal  or 
prison  matters." 

TBAimWG  IN  WASmNOTON 

South  Vietnameee  policemen  are  reported- 
ly stui  being  trained  at  the  International  Po- 
lice Academy  In  Washington,  and  technical 
contracts  with  prtvats  companies  that  pro- 
vide computer  services  and  communication 
equipment  have  not  been  terminated. 

Senator  Kennedy  reported  that  the  Nixon 
Administration  had  requested  $888,000  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  for  police  computer 
training,  $268,000  for  direct  training  of  po- 


licemen, $1.5 -mill ion  for  police  communica- 
tions and  $8.8-milllon  for  police  equipment, 
presumably  weapons  and  ammunition,  from 
the  Defense  Department. 

Although  these  figures  are  not  normally 
included  in  the  totals  for  military  aid,  the 
police  here  have  military  functions,  and  en- 
gage in  LnfUtration,  arrest,  interrogation  and 
torture  of  Conununists  and  political  dissi- 
dents. 

This  activity  violates  the  cease-fire  agree- 
ment, which  states  In  Article  11:  "Immedi- 
ately after  the  cease-fire,  the  two  South 
Vietnamese  parties  will  .  .  .  prohibit  all  acts 
of  reprisal  and  discrimination  against  In- 
dividtials  or  organizations  that  have  collab- 
orated with  one  side  or  the  other,  insure  .  .  . 
that  freedom  of  organization,  freedom  of 
poUUcal  activities,  freedom  of  belief." 

INTXaVIKWS  AKX  KxrusxD 

Not  only  has  Ambassador  Martin  ordered 
Amertcan  officials  to  remain  silent  on  the 
subjects  of  military  and  police  aid;  both  he 
and  the  Defense  Attach^,  Maj.  Oen.  John  E. 
Miuray,  refused  requests  by  The  New  York 
Times  for  Interviews.  PurtbemK>re,  the  em- 
bassy told  at  least  two  prtvate  companies — 
Lear-Slegler,  which  employs  a  large  force 
of  aircraft  mechanics  here,  and  Computer 
Science  Corporation,  which  works  on  military 
and  police  computer  systems — to  say  nothing 
publicly  about  their  work,  acc(vdlng  to  com- 
pany executives. 

The  official  nervousness  is  attrtbuted  by 
an  embassy  employe  to  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration's apprehension  about  the  inclina- 
tion of  Congress  to  cut  aid  to  South  Vietnam. 
The  Ambassador  has  reportedly  told  several 
non-Oovemment  visitors  recently  that  South 
Vietnam  is  in  a  crucial  pertod  and  that  he 
sees  bis  role  as  unyielding  support  to  build 
up  and  preserve  a  non-Communist  regime. 

He  is  reported  to  have  pressed  Washing- 
ton to  provide  new  weapons  for  Saigon  to 
counteract  the  infiltration  of  troops,  tanks 
and  arUllery  from  North  Vietnam  since  the 
ceasefire.  For  example,  plans  have  been  made 
for  the  delivery  of  P-6E  fighter  planes  to  re- 
place the  slower,  less  maneuverable  and  less 
heavily  armed  P-S's,  many  of  which  were 
rushed  to  South  Vietnam  In  the  weeks  be- 
fore the  cease-fire. 

VIOLATION  IS   CHAXGED 

Privately,  officers  in  the  International 
Commission  of  Control  and  Supervision  scoff 
at  the  Amertcan  oontention  that  supply  of 
the  planes  does  not  violate  the  Parts  agree- 
ments, which  permit  only  one-for-one  re- 
placement of  weapons  "of  the  same  char- 
acteristics and  properties."  A  high-ranking 
official  of  one  of  the  non-Communist  delega- 
tions, asked  recently  if  he  thought  the 
United  States  was  faithfully  observing  the 
one-for-one  rvUe,  replied,  "Of  course  not." 

There  is  nothing  the  commission  can  do 
about  It  without  permission  from  both  the 
South  Vietnamese  Oovemment  and  the  Vlet- 
cong  to  Investigate,  and  permission  is  un- 
likely to  be  forthcoming  from  the  Saigon 
side.  Similarly,  the  commission  has  been  un- 
able to  audit  other  incoming  weapons  and 
ammunition  for  both  sides.  During  the  first 
year  after  the  cease-fire,  the  United  States 
provided  South  Vietnam  with  $5.4-milllon 
worth  of  ammunition  a  week,  apparently  un- 
accompamed  by  pressure  to  restrain  military 
activities. 

Several  weeks  ago  Elbrtdge  Durbrow,  who 
was  Ambassador  to  South  Vietnam  from 
1907  to  1981,  came  to  Saigon  and  met  with 
Ambassador  Martin  and  Oeneral  Murray.  Mr. 
Durbrow,  who  denounced  the  Parts  agree- 
ments and  who  declares,  "I  am  a  domino- 
theory  man,"  was  asked  by  newsmen  whether 
the  Amertcan  officials  had  indicated  that 
they  were  trying  to  keep  South  Vietnam 
from  violating  the  cease-fire. 

"Not  from  anybody  did  we  hear  that,"  he 
re)>lled.  Then,  referring  to  Oeneral  Murray, 


be  said:  "He's  not  that  kind  of  man  at  all — 
Just  the  opposite.  It  you  are  not  going  to 
defend  yourself  you  might  as  well  give  \xp 
and  let  Hanoi  take  over." 

Thk  Nkbd   por   Concrxbsional   Action   pob 

PXACX  IN  iNDOCHQfA 

(Statement  of  Fred  Brantman,  Co-director 
of  the  Indochina  Resource  Center,  before 
the  Asia  and  Pacific  Affairs  Subcommittee, 
House  of  Representatives,  May  1.  1974) 

KIT    POINTS 

1.  The  Administration  has  quietly  violated 
oongresslonal  Intent  to  cut  economic  aid  to 
Indochina  in  FY  1974.  The  original  Adminis- 
tration request  was  for  $827.8  million.  Con- 
gress cut  this  iMck  to  under  $700  million.  By 
ths  end  of  FY  74,  however,  the  Administra- 
tion has  wound  iip  allocating  $1.1  billion  in 
economic  aid  to  Indochina.   (See  Table  1.) 

2.  The  A<lminlstration  allocated  a  total  of 
$3.2  billion  in  FY  74  for  Indochina,  almost  as 
much  money  as  was  allocated  for  specific 
countries  in  the  rest  of  the  Third  World  oooa- 
blned.  This  figure,  for  example,  is  6  times 
what  went  to  Afrtca  and  Latin  America  com- 
bined iat  economic  aid.  This  was  part  of  the 
Administration's  continuing  commitment  to 
combatting  local  Insurgencies  de^lte  a  clear 
public  and  congresekmal  mandate  for  non- 
Interventlonlsm  in  such  insurgencies. 

3.  This  Administration  commitment  to 
counter-insurgency  is  inflicting  unacceptable 
costs  on  the  people  of  Indochina — more  %ar 
victims  in  1973  than  the  rest  of  the  world 
put  together;  and  It  is  a  disturbing  sign  of 
the  lack  of  Administration  concern  for  its 
own  dtlsens,  as  well  as  others  in  serious  need. 
Food  For  Peace  shipments  to  Indochina  were 
Increased  by  $300  miUion  in  FY  74,  for  ex- 
ample, while  hundreds  of  thousarkds  starved 
in  Sahel.  (See  Parts  HI  and  IV) 

4.  Congress  must  "Pause  for  Peace"  by 
suspending  aid  pending  progress  towards 
political  solutions,  or  at  least  substantially 
reduce  what  are  greatly  increased  Adminis- 
tration requests  for  FY  1975.  Military  and 
"Indochina  Postwar  Reconstruction"  re- 
quests have  Junxped  45%.  (p.  19).  FY  74  total 
spending  saw  only  .08%  actually  going  to- 
ward "humanitarian",  "reoonstructlon",  or 
"development"  projects.  The  FY  74  budget, 
therefore,  was  a  war  budget — caused  by  the 
structural  unvlability  of  the  OVN  and  Lon 
Nol  regimes.  Administration  claims  that  U.S. 
aid  will  allow  thecn  to  "stand  on  their  own" 
are  myths. 

I.  unaooocnoN— coNcaucas  amd  trz 

LXSSONS    OP    VTXTNAM 

As  Congress  considers  this  year's  giant  93.7 
billion  Administration  request  for  UJS.  az- 
penditures  In  Indochina,  (see  taUe  1),  It 
will  he  deciding  far  more  than  simply  the 
nature  of  our  Indochina  Involvement.  During 
the  1900b,  millions  of  Ameitoans  turned 
against  the  war — in  the  streets,  at  the  bal- 
lot box.  In  the  army.  Congress,  however  be- 
latedly, finally  responded  to  this  mandate 
for  peace  from   the  American  people. 

Powerful  congressional  opposltloa  to  the 
B52  carpet  bombing  of  urban  oenten  In 
Chrtstmas  1972  helped  force  the  Adminis- 
tration to  sign  the  Paris  Agreement.  Con- 
gress baited  the  bombing  of  Cambodia  on 
August  16, 1973,  and  passed  legislation  slmsd 
at  ending  VS.  support  for  South  Vletnsmsss 
police  and  prisons  on  December  19,  197S. 
And  last  month.  It  took  the  hlstortc  step 
of  rejecting  an  Administration  proposal  for 
$474  mlllioD  In  supplemental  military  aid 
for  Indochina. 

These  oongreeslonal  actions  have  savwl 
countless  Vietnamese,  Cambodian  and  Lao- 
tian lives;  made  billions  of  dollars  available 
for  urgent  domestic  and  hiimanltarlan  in- 
tematlona]  needs;  reversed  what  seemed  like 
look-step  progress  toward  Pietfdsntlal  Dlc- 
tatonhip:  and.  In  a  subtle  and  not  yet  fully 
understood  way,  theee  oongresstooal  aotloDs 
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have  begun  to  rortora  the  Bptrttoftl  health  of 
a  oAtlon  tarn  apart  by  our  Indochina  Invitf^re- 

ment. 

By  so  doing.  Congreoa  claaily  embarked  on 
new  path,  away  from  Olobal  Policemanshlp, 
away  from  silent  and  willing  piartnerahlp  In 
a  Presidential  Dlctatonhlp,  away  from  war 
and  towards  peace.  If  thla  process  la  to  be 
continued  during  the  lOTQa,  Congreaa  can- 
not oontlatM  to  aaaent  this  F71976  to  the 
same  kind  of  covert  Xzecutlve  involTement 
that  got  U8  involved  In  Indochina  In  the 
first  place. 

The  Nlzcm  Administration  has  In  the  past 
year,  how«ver,  quietly  been  subverting  this 
public  and  congreaslonal  mandate  for  peaee 
In  Indochina.  Intervening  covertly  aa  In 
the  early  1060s.  the  Administration  has  ini- 
tiated a  spiral  which  will  bring  ever-lnoraas- 
Ing  VS.  escalation  unless  Oongreas  acts. 

During  FT  1974,  the  Admlnlatratton  ex- 
pended $2.63  bllton  In  Indochina,  only  VT, 
of  which  was  designated  for  "humanitarian'*, 
or  "reconstruction" -f  "development"  pro- 
grams. The  remaining  93%  went  to  prop  trp 
military  regimes  which  are  unwilling  to  bring 
peace  to  their  oountrlea.  The  Thieu  govern- 
ment tn  South  Vleteam.  for  example,  has 
refused  all  offers  by  the  other  side  to  nego- 
tiate a  standstill  ceaaeflre,  aOow  democratle 
liberties,  and  farm  a  National  Oomien  of  Ka- 
tlonal  Reoonclllatlon  and  Ooneera  to  Urip 
plan  elections.  As  a  result,  over  75.000  were 
killed  In  Indochina  last  year.  198.000  were 
wounded,  and  1  million  made  homeless — 
more  war  victims  than  In  the  rest  of  the 
world  pot  twgether.  Including  the  Middle 
Bast  (see  table  2). 

The  Admlnlstrattonls  FT  1976  program, 
moreover,  offers  even  toan  of  the  aame. 
Its  proposed  FT  "TB  military  and  economic 
aid  requests,  total  $8.28  bllUon — or  27%  more 
than  what  was  allocated  last  year. 

Once  more,  over  90'~c  of  this  aid  Is  des- 
tined neither  for  reeonstmctlon  nor  human- 
itarian needs,  but  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  war  machfnes  In  Cambodia  and  South 
Vietnam. 

And,  the  Administration's  FY  75  program 
offers  even  more  disturbing  visions  for  FT 
7»  and  beyond.  If  General  Thleu  c»nttnues 
to  refuse  toi  allow  his  onponents  to  partici- 
pate in  the  political  process  outlined  by  the 
Parts  Agreement,  for  example,  there  Is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  they  will  feel  no  choice 
but  to  launch  an  offensive.  And  what  then? 
Are  we  to  give  even  more  bOTlons  to  ICr. 
Thleu  In  an  attempt  to  rep>el  such  an  aOtn.- 
slve?  la  the  aOOth  anniversary  of  **>«»  coun- 
try to  find  us  convulsed  in  a  national  debate 
over  a  Presidential  attempt  to  renew  VS. 
bombing  to  save  Thleu?  And  even  If  UJB. 
bombing  is  renewed,  what  reason  ts  there  to 
believe  that  it  will  "succeed"  next  time? 

C3earl;.  this  fiscal  year  1975  provides  Con- 
gress with  a  historic  opportunity  to  ensure 
Ahat  our  aid  Is  no  longer  used  for  war  In 
Indochina,  that  the  hesitant  progress  made 
towards  halting  our  global  inten,  entloalsm 
be  continued. 

Congress  ca^  achieve  these  goals  bj  only 
appropriating  aid  for  Indochina  la  the  !ett«f 
and  spirit  of  the  Paris  Agreement.  Two  means 
offer  progress  toward  these  goals: 

(1)  A  pause  for  Peace:  Ccngre^s  could 
suspend  all  non-bi^manltarlaa  and  non-de- 
velopmental aid  to  either  side  in  Indochina 
unta  govenUng  bodies  emerge  which  ipflact 
the  political  realities  of  the  sltuatkm.  la 
South  Vietnam,  this  would  mean  waltlag 
untQ  the  political  machinery  outlined  by 
the  Parts  Agreement  was  set  Into  motion,  and 
a  newly-formed  MaUonal  Council  of  National 
Reconciliation  and  Concord  had  gotten  off 
the  ground.  In  Cambodia,  this  would  mean 
withdrawing  from  what  overwhelming  evi- 
dence Indicates  la  now  a  war  only  ^Fn>^>^g 
Cambodians,  and  aUowlng  th«  Cambodian 
parties  to  evolve  vhftavfr  form  of  govern- 
ment they  wUL  In  Laoa,  It  means  absolutely 


halting  all  n.S.  economic  and  military  inputs 
which  are  not  approved  by  all  of  the  parties 
which  have  just  entered  a  fragile  coalition. 

This  alternative,  we  believe,  would  lead 
to  a  major  change  for  peace  on  the  part  of 
all  parties  concerned  within  a  matter  of 
weeks  and  would,  in  the  end,  result  in  far  lees 
stilfering  and  disruption  than  any  other  al- 
ternative. 

(2)  A  auhstantial  reduction  in  non-human- 
itarian aid:  although  less  likely  to  bring 
peace  quickly  to  Indochina,  this  alternative 
would  also  reduce  the  level  of  violence  and 
generate  presaures  on  all  sides  for  peace. 

It  has  bee  a  contended  that  such  a  8uq>en- 
Bion  In  aid— or  Qv«n  the  more  moderate  step 
of  a  substantial  reduction — wouli)  deliver 
South  Vietnam  "bound  hand  and  foot  to  the 
Communists". 

It  Is  our  contention,  however,  that  present 
Administration  policies  can  do  nothing  to 
prevent  such  an  outcome — and,  indeed,  are 
quite  likely  to  produce  vlctwry  for  the 
guerrUlas  In  any  event.  All  that  present 
Administration  programs  mean  is  that  there 
will  be  millions  more  war  victims,  billions 
more  dollar*  denied  people  in  need,  before 
Indochlnese  guerrillas  eventually  seize  power 
mllltamy  because  they  were  outlawed  from 
competing  politlcany. 

A  suspension  or  substantial  reduction  in 
Amertcan  aid,  such  as  we  are  proposing,  of- 
fers the  only  hope  of  moving  the  conflict 
away  from  the  military  and  toward  the  politi- 
cal arena.  The  present  OVN  administration — 
or  a  successor — should  have  no  trouble  com- 
peting politically,  if  It  OBjoys  the  popular 
support  Its  advocates  claim.  Nor  would  it 
aeceasartly  be  precluded  from  picking  up  the 
gun  once  again.  If  it  turned  out  that  its 
opponents  wore  not  willing  to  compete  polit- 
ically. Under  the  Parts  Agreement,  moreover, 
Third  Force  element*  would  be  accorded  an 
important  "balancing""  role  in  the  political 
play  of  forces  between  rtght  and  left. 

Under  the  circumstances,  then.  Congres- 
sional aid  designed  In  accordance  with  the 
Parts  Agreement  offers  far  less  chance  of  a 
complete  PRO  takeover  than  present  Admin- 
istration policy.  And,  in  Cambodia,  a  serious 
Amertcan  attempt  to  move  the  conflict  into 
the  political  arena  offers  the  only  possibility 
that  moderate  elements  in  the  Lon  Nol  cab- 
inet can  avoid  the  complete  eclipse  an  all- 
out  Khmer  Rouge  military  victory  could 
bring. 

Congress  clearly  has  a  public  mandate  for 
such  policies.  The  Administration  can  point 
to  no  substantial  group  of  Americans  which 
supports  an  admitted  expenditure  of  $3.7  bil- 
lion and  hidden  expenditures  totalling  many 
blUlQna  more — to  continue  our  futile  at- 
tempts to  Impose  unpopular  mlUtary  regimes 
on  the  people  ol  Indochijia.  Millions  of  Amer- 
icans, however,  aupport  the  notion  that  the 
people  of  Indochina  should  be  allowed  to 
determine  their  own  affairs;  the  Parla  Agree- 
ment provides  Just  such  a  vehicle  for  this 
occurring. 

This  year  could  be  remembered  as  the 
year  that  Congress  Anally  regained  its  right- 
ful say  in  making  foreign  policy;  a  year 
which  future  Amertcans  wotild  remember  as 
the  one  In  which  the  PresldenUal  Dictator- 
ship over  our  country's  destinies  was  sig- 
nificantly altered;  In  which  this  country  be- 
gan the  slow,  painful,  and  long  proceea  of 
turning  to  peace  and  healing  throughout 
the  world. 

If  1976  is  to  be  a  year  of  rebirth,  however. 
Congreaa  must  re-cast  any  VS.  aid  requMts 
to  Indochina  Into  a  form  that  will  bring 
peace.  It  can  happen  .  .  .  this  year.  It  U  up 
to  Congress  to  act. 

n.   vs.   DrVOLVSMTNT   IN   INOOCHtNA — TTHX 
OBOPOUnCAL    CONTKXT 

Before  ttimlng  to  the  spedflca  of  UjB.  ex- 
penditures for  Indochina  this  fiscal  year.  It 
Is  Important  to  remember  the  overall  con- 


text In  which  the  Administration  is  present- 
ing them. 

The  key  Issue  which  Vietnam  has  sym- 
bolised for  many  is  whether  the  VS.  should 
Intervene  to  put  down  wars  of  national  lib- 
eration In  the  Third  World.  Most  Amertcans 
have  by  now  decided  we  should  not — for 
moral  or  practical  reasons,  or  a  combination 
of  both. 

The  Administration,  however,  haa  reached 
just  the  opposite  conclusion.  It  Is  as  com- 
mitted to  U.S.  Intervention  to  put  down  local 
Insurgencies  in  1974  as  was  the  U.S.  presiden- 
tial branch  30  years  ago — and  particularly  la 
the  Bast  Asia  and  Pacific  region  that  we  are 
discussing  today. 

This  Is  why  the  Administration  has  sta- 
tioned more  U.S.  troops  in  the  East  Asia  and 
Pacific  region  today  than  in  1964.  We  haw 
today  173.000  troops  stationed  from  Guam 
to  ThaUand,  compared  to  166,000  In  1964. 
(Another  33,000  naval  troops  are  afloat  in 
the  Pacific.) 

This  is  why  7  disguised  and  admitted  mili- 
tary dictatorships  in  the  East  Asia  and  Pa- 
cific regions  MceUe  more  Administration 
aid  than  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together. 
In  Its  ortginal  FT  1974  budget  preaenution 
to  Congress,  for  example,  the  Administra- 
tion speolflcaUy  allocated  $3,863  billion  for 
South  Vietnam,  Laos,  Thailand,  the  Phlllp- 
plues,  Indonesia,  and  South  Korea.  By  con- 
trast C2.13  billion  was  specifically  allocated 
for  mlUtary  and  economy  aid  to  97  other 
countries  In  the  Third  World.  Put  another 
way,  two-thirds  of  the  Administration's  aid 
world-wide  was  destined  for  7  nations  hav- 
ing a  population  comprising  but  10%  of  the 
Third  World's  population. 

And  this  Is  why  the  Administration  has  in 
FT  1974  allocated  so  much  money  to  South 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia's  military  regimes, 
while  millions  went  hungry  around  the 
globe: 

In  FT  1974,  for  example,  the  Thleu  govern- 
ment received  $878  million  lu  economic  In- 
puts (see  table  2) .  This  money  that  went  Into 
the  tiny  land  of  South  Vietnam,  a  nation  of 
18  million,  was  50%  more  than  what  the  U.S. 
gave  to  all  of  Africa  and  Latin  America  com- 
bined, two  continents  with  534  million  people 
($500mmion). 

Also  In  FT  1974.  tena  of  millions  starved 
and  many  died  from  hunger.  In  the  Sahel  and 
Ethiopia.  AID  contributed  some  $130  mlllloa 
in  food  and  noa-food  emergency  assistance, 
as  of  February  4.  1974.  The  Administration, 
however,  has  targeted  nearly  30  times  as 
much  money  for  Indochina,  moaey  which  la 
designed  to  fight  a  counter-insurgency. 

Particularly  reprehensible  was  an  extra 
$300  million  In  Food  for  Peace  money  which 
the  Administration  added  to  its  original  re- 
quests for  Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam — 
to  compensate  for  cuts  made  In  economic  aid 
by  Congress.  The  Administration  clearly  had 
a  choice  between  using  that  $300  million 
worth  of  food  to  shore  up  military  dictator- 
ships la  Indochina  or  to  feed  starving  mil- 
lions In  the  Sahel.  It  chose  the  former. 

This  commitment  to  Olobal  Policing, 
finally,  is  why  the  Administration  trans- 
ferred economic  aid  money  from  nations  all 
over  the  world  to  Indochina,  where  such 
money  Is  designed  to  help  In  the  counter- 
insurgent  effort.  A  recent  chart  supplied  to 
Congress  by  AID  administrator  Parker,  for 
example,  shows  the  differences  between  AID 
original  proposals  for  economic  aid  for  FT 
1974,  and  their  final  allocations.  In  18  se- 
lected countries  plus  the  continent  of  Africa. 
The  Administration  haa  reduced  aid  to  na- 
tions where  millions  go  hungry  precipi- 
tously— aid  to  Bangladesh  was  down  41%, 
to  India  down  66%,  to  Pakistan  down  49%. 
to  Africa  down  6%.  Aid  to  Vietnam  was 
listed  as  increasing  10%  (our  estimate  Is 
34%,  see  Table  I) ;  however,  aid  to  Cambodia 
^as  listed  as  increasing  373%  and  aid  to 
ThaUand   was   up    16%.    (Source:    Heartngt 
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Before  House  Appn^.  Comm..  Part  H,  on 
Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Bill, 
1974,  pp.  877-880) 

It  has  been  argued  that  detente  has  made 
such  counter-insurgency  efforts  obsolete. 
There  is  little  evidence  to  support  this  point 
of  view,  however.  The  only  Third  World 
"succeaa"  the  Administration  has  been  able 
to  point  to  as  a  result  of  detente  has  been 
its  ability  to  carpet-bomb  Hanoi  and  block- 
ade Haiphong  Harbor  wihout  the  Soviet 
Union  or  China  Intervening  In  response.  Be- 
sides noting  that  not  initiating  World  War 
HI  due  to  saturation  bombing  of  a  tiny  far- 
off  land  Is  a  curious  measure  of  success,  we 
should  point  out  that  there  Is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  things  would  have  worked  out 
any  differently  without  detente. 

More  to  the  point,  however,  the  Importance 
of  support  from  the  Soviet  Union  or  China 
during  the  early  stagee  of  insurgency  has  al- 
ways been  highly  exaggerated.  As  the  Penta- 
gon Papers  make  clear,  such  support  was  al- 
most nonexistent  In  the  very  bieglnning  in 
South  Vietnam.  And  even  at  the  height  of 
the  war,  only  3%  of  the  military  expenditures 
by  all  three  super-powers  in  Indochina  were 
those  of  the  Soviet  bloc  and  the  Chinese  (see 
Table  3) .  Furthermore,  of  course,  there  have 
been  no  signs  whatsoever  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China  have  decided  to  eliminate 
the  relatively  minor  aid  they  give  local  In- 
aorgenclea— or  why  they  should  or  would. 

The  Administration's  massive  and  con- 
tinuing commitment  to  counter-insurgency 
in  the  1970's  was  p>artlcularly  brought  home 
to  me  during  a  visit  to  Thailand  in  the  spring 
and  siuimer  of  last  year. 

While  in  ThaUand,  I  interviewed  a  large 
number  of  American  ofllcials.  Including  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  counter-insurgency 
boArd.  a  member  of  the  VS.  Embassy  politi- 
cal-military sections  and  members  of  private 
U.S.-8upported  counter-insurgent  think- 
tanks. 

I  discovered  that  these  ofllcials  also  feel 
that  Vietnam  was  a  "mistake",  that  to  a  man 
tbey  deride  publicly  the  President's  notion 
that  we  have  extricated  ourselves  through 
"Peace  with  Honor". 

But  I  also  discovered,  to  my  dismay,  that 
our  failure  in  Vietnam  has  not  led  them 
to  draw  the  conclusions  drawn  by  most 
Americans:  that  we  should  get  out.  The  only 
lesson  they  seem  to  have  drawn  is  quite  the 
opposite:  that  we  should  have  gotten  In 
sooner.  Time  and  again  I  was  told  that  while 
our  cause  was  just  In  Vietnam,  our  means 
appropriate,  we  had  intervened  too  late.  It 
was  abaolutely  essential  to  "get  them  be- 
fore they  bulM  up",  I  was  told. 

Which  la  precisely  what  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration Is  trying  to  do  In  Thailand.  Tin- 
known  to  most  Senators  and  Representatives, 
not  to  iheatloa  the  Amertcan  people,  the 
U.S.  Mission  In  ThaQand  has  recently  em- 
barked on  an  ambitious  new  counter-Insur- 
gency program  in  Thailand.  I  was  told  by  an 
official  in  the  "PoI-MU"  secUon  that  it 
would  be  modeled  after  the  "Regional  Forces" 
and  "Popular  FoTTses"  conoept  In  South  Viet- 
nam, and  Involved  deploying  dtotrtct  and 
province-level  "reaction"  forces  throughout 
Northeast  Tliailand.  It  would  b«  much  small- 
er than  In  South  Vietnam,  this  official  told 
me,  involving  only  several  million  dollars  and 
several  thousand  men.  Other  Americans  told 
me,  however,  that  this  program  was  not  at 
aU  modeled  after  the  RF-RF  pfogram,  but 
rather  the  Infamotis  PhoeMx  program.  As- 
sassination of  dvfllasa  thou^t  to  be  work- 
ing for  the  otfter  side,  selective  terror,  pro- 
grams for  issuing  ID  cards  to  tA\  adults 
linked  to  oomputertsed  bio-doaalers.  and 
mass  arrests — based  on  quota* — had  already 
been  tried  out  on  an  experimental  baata,  I 
was  told. 

At  thl$  point,  I  have  no  way  of  knowing 
which  source  was  eorrsct,  i.e.  whether  U.S. 
officials    In    Thailand    bavs    launched 


coonter-lnstirgency  programs  modtfed  after 
the  RF  or  Phoenix  programs. 

I  do  know,  however,  that  they  are  com- 
mitted to  such  counter-Insurgency  efforts — 
as  are  their  counterparts  from  Indonesia  to 
Indochina  to  the  Philippines. 

What  we  are  seeing  today  In  the  East  Asia 
and  Pacific  region  is  an  Orwelllan  vtalon 
come  true,  as  the  leaders  of  our  Executive 
branch  engage  in  the  deadly  serious  business 
of  mass  assassination,  mass  Incarceration, 
and  mass  labelling  of  htiman  beings  In  a 
Pacific  basin  region  inhabited  by  several 
hundred  million  people. 

There  Is  no  more  reason  to  believe  It  will 
succeed  than  did  similar  visions  of  totali- 
tarian control  held  by  American  leaders  In 
Vietnam  during  the  early  1960's. 

And  I  know  that,  just  as  In  the  1960'8,  Ad- 
ministration commitment  to  counter-insur- 
gency in  the  East  Asia  and  Pacific  region  la 
Inflicting  unacceptable  costs  on  Asians  and 
Americans  alike. 

Xn.  COSTS  TO  TUX  INSOCUlMBai 

At  the  end  of  his  request  for  Indochina 
funds  during  his  Foreign  Aid  message  last 
week,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
said  that  "the  investment  I  am  now  seeking 
(Is)  an  Investment  to  sustain  the  peace,  to 
overcome  the  human  suffering  resulting  from 
the  war." 

This  statement  la  beyond  comprehension. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  official 
figures  reveal  that  more  than  1.6  million  war 
vlcUms  were  created  this  past  year. 

To  this  number  of  newly  killed,  nswly 
wounded  and  newly  refugeed  last  year,  moars- 
over,  must  be  added: 

Several  million  refugees  living  In  marginal, 
undeveloped  areas  to  whom  the  OVN  has 
denied  the  rtght  to  return  to  the  Tlllsctin  oC 
their  birth. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  political  prtacmsrs 
who  remain  in  prison  debits  the  Paris 
Agreement,  and  the  thousands  mora  who 
have  been  arrested,  tortured,  Imprtsonsd 
without  trial  since  the  ceasefire  was  signsd. 

Thousands  of  people  who  aM  suffMIng  and 
dying  from  lack  of  medicine  or  an  adequate 
diet — In  the  cities.  In  the  refugee  camps.  In 
the  villages. 

If  Congress  does  not  substantially  alter 
the  AdnltnlstTstton's  aid  request,  one  can  as- 
sume that  casualty  figures  will  be  at  least  as 
high  one  year  f^m  today  as  during  the  past 
year. 

That  Is.  Congressional  acquiescence  to  the 
President's  aid  request  will  guarantee  at  least 
50,000  corpaes  among  people  tiho  are  now 
alive.  In  the  coming  year.  At  least  twice  as 
many  will  be  woundML  And  hundreds  of 
thousands — In  Cambodia.  In  South  Viet- 
nam— ^wlll  loss  thslr  homsn 

For  President  Nlzon  to  claim  that  bis  aid 
bill  Is  designed  to  "overoome  human  suffer- 
ing" goes  beyond  rsmn  duplicity,  and  eaters 
into  a  realm  of  OiwUllan  doublespeak  be- 
yond my  tuiderstandlng. 

I  know  thaft  to  SMseep*  thts  statement,  tew- 
ever.  Is  to  aeqtHsws  In  a  monstrooa  Us;  one 
whksh  oonttetiBS  to  threaten  the  Uvss  of  all 
Vtotnamaas  and  Cambodians,  not  mer^  the 
war  victims  enumerstsd  above, 

rv.  COSTS  Ton  nsx  utXMXCux  rworiM 

Tlks  costs  to.  the  Amartcan  psopl*  of  con- 
tinuing Executive  lavobr^nsnt  la  Tndoohtna 
are  no  leas  fsal,  though  piiijhape  less  svldsat. 

I  need  not  tell  US.  nsprsssntattvss- wawtt 
$3.7  bllUon  could  do  tfbis  ftsesl  year  for  ntt- 
Itaaa  of  the  ill.  a«Bd,  baflrm,  yoiaic  and  de- 
prived In  this  society.  Tbs  fottowtng  exaBsples, 
however,  may  make  clearer  a  larger  point: 

The  chairman  of  this  oommtttes,  for  ex- 
ampls,  has  noted  the  dIsU easing  pli^bt  o( 
iMM^tal  workers  around  tb«  ecmntry,  aaim> 


Ing  woefully  Inadequate  salaries.  Ten  thou- 
sand workers  could  have  their  annual  wages 
raised  by  over  25%  for  the  $10  million  the 
Administration  is  proposing  to  spend  each 
day  in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

During  fiscal  year  1975.  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration has  reduced  federal  funding  of 
medical  research  into  diabetes,  kidney  dls- 
esise,  aging,  sudden  infant  death,  glaucoma 
atul  cystic  fibrosis  from  $82.4  million  allo- 
cated in  FT  74  to  a  proposed  $74.8  million 
in  FT  1975.  These  diseases  affect  the  lives  of 
well  over  15  million  Americans,  with  the  U^S. 
ranking  today  I9th  In  Infant  mortality.  The 
Administration's  proposed  saving  of  $7.6  mil- 
lion will  be  expended  before  the  next  34 
hours  are  up  in  Vietnam. 

Aiu>ther  serious  example  Is  "Public  Service 
Employment",  a  program  whi<ai  allows  tens 
of  thousands  of  Americans  to  engage  In  use- 
ful constructive  work  during  p«1od6  of  tem- 
porary unemployment.  In  FT  1974,  approxi- 
mately $1.26  billion  was  allocated  to  these 
programs.  This  year,  however,  while  the  Nixon 
Administration  Is  proposing  spending  $3.7 
bllUon  m  Indochina,  it  has  reduced  Its  FT 
1975  Public  Service  EmjAoyment  Program  by 
1  billion  to  a  mere  $260  million. 

And,  although  the  Nixon  Administration 
sent  well  over  a  million  men  off  to  flg^t  in 
Vietnam.  It  has  not  yet  been  able  to  provide 
them  with  adequate  living  benefits  on  their 
return.  Recently,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Veterana  Affairs  proposed  raiadag  OI  benefits 
from  $220  a  month  to  $270  a  month,  a  move 
which  would  affeot  the  lives  of  1 ,630,000  vet- 
erans la  the  first  year  aloae.  The  Nlxtm  Ad- 
ministration is  opposing  this  program.  Its 
cost?  In  FT  1075.  it  would  come  to  $564 
million,  about  the  coet  of  1 14  months  fighting 
la  Indochina.  The  totid  coert  of  the  program, 
over  a  five  year  pniod,  comee  to  about  $2  J7S 
bUllon— about  60%  Off  what  the  Arttntnistra- 
tton  proposes  spending  In  the  next  year  alona 
in  ladochlaa. 

And.  we  may  remember  the  dismember- 
ment of  programs  issilitim  tans  at  millions 
of  Amertcans  carried  out  by  tlM  Ntxon  Ad- 
ministration on  January  29,  1973  when  It 
unvsUed  Its  FT  1974  budget.  Proposed  savings 
by  abolishing  the  Office  of  economic  Oppor- 
tunity— an  agency  which  had  helped  millions 
of  poor  jjeople  in  Its  decade  of  existence — 
were  $62  million  In  FT  1973.  $338  miiUon  In 
FT  1974.  and  $890  mUllon  in  FT  1975.  In 
other  words.  In  order  to  save  $780  mlllloa 
over  a  three  year  period,  the  Admlalstratloa 
chose  to  abolish  OBO.  Meanwhile,  however.  It 
spent  four  times  that  sum  last  year  alone 
for  war  In  Indochlxta. 

Finally,  Indeed,  we  may  note  the  fact  that 
virtually  all  of  the  programs  abdlsbed  by 
the  Administration  la  the  fields  of  social 
wetfarv.  job  c^portunttlee.  health  and  sduca- 
tloa,  resulted  la  a  aaviag  of  far  leas  thaa 
the  $3.7  blllioa  proposed  by  the  Admlnlstra- 
tloa  for  this  year's  FT  1975  budget.  Fcr 
example,  last  year's  $8.2  bUlloa  of  Indodiina 
speadlag  was  $S0»  mlUlon  man  thaa  th*  $8.6 
billion  the  Administration  expected  to  save 
in  FT  19T4  by  ttermhithig  OBO  ($3M  mll- 
Ucn).  pbaslBg  out  the  Wnonwir  Ds^ialep' 
ment  Administration  ($35  mlllloa),  sliml- 
natlng  soil  and  vatsr  procnms  ($8M  mil- 
lion), tflwr^'w^'^g  rural  w»ter  systems  and 
waste  disposal  grants  ($100  millloo).  sus- 
pending; new  houstnc  profraa  ($805  mil' 
lion),  phasing  down  of  the  EraergSBoy 
Bmploymsnt  Aasistaace  ftfitfax  ($670  mil- 
lion) ,  cutting  back  Old  Aa»  Surrlvon  and 
Disability  Insmmnoa  ($310  mlllloa).  man- 
power training  programs  ($364  mlllloa),  fed- 
eral student  loans  <M64  mmion)  and  student 
subsidies  ($119 million). 

I  bring  up  these  eiamplSH  not  because  Z 
think  tiiat  ft>r«lca  poUey  abjectives  can  »i- 
way*  be  weighed  against  doaaaeMc  needs  so 
dlrsetly.  There  ere  lads«t  oaese  wkers  It 
may  make  more  sense  to  send  money  abroad. 
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th*n  to  lue  It  to  help  our  own  cltlzeiu  »t 
home.  This  year,  for  example,  when  there 
are  millions  starving  In  the  S&bel  and  IncUA. 
flood  and  storm  rl^tlma  from  Pakistan  to 
Nicaragua,  a  cogent  caea  can  be  made  that 
such  caBAs  deserve  urgent  priority.  And  there 
IS  also,  to  be  sure,  a  very  strong  case  for 
reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  In  Indo- 
china. 

I  bring  up  these  ez&mplee  of  what  our 
Indochina  ezx>erlence  is  costing  the  Ameri- 
can people,  however,  because  the  Adminis- 
tration Is  doing  none  of  these  things.  Not 
only  is  it  not  aiding  the  starving  and  sick 
of  the  earth  anything  like  it  might;  not  aaXy 
Is  It  not  meeting  humanitarian  and  devel- 
opment needs  In  Indochina;  but  It  even 
denies  Its  own  cltlsetia  badly-needed  bllUons, 
only  to  take  this  money  for  use  In  fctntng, 
QMimtng  and  torturing  abroad. 

I  have  already  in  testimony  before  this 
committee  attempted  to  describe  the  kind  of 
mentality,  shared  by  the  highest  Executive 
leadeit  In  this  land,  which  I  saw  in  Indo- 
china: a  mentality  which  reduced  human 
beings  to  numbers,  numbers  to  be  tracked, 
jailed  and  broken  S  deemed  necessary. 

My  testimony  today  reveals  the  other  side 
of  the  coin.  Not  only  has  this  mentality  cre- 
ated one  of  the  most  sophlstloated  police- 
states  In  the  world  today  abroad,  but  to 
achieve  this  the  Administration  has  begun 
tba  proceaa  of  reducing  Its  own  citizens  to 
niere  okjeots.  to  be  noanlpulated  and  de- 
prived as  well. 

I  do  not  think  It  la  ii»  i—siji  fen-  me  here 
to  elaborate  on  the  indecency,  inhumanity 
and  wretchedness  of  the  present  occupants 
of  the  Xxeeatlve  branch  In  following  such  a 
policy. 

But  I  feel  I  nntst  Mress  again  that  this 
question  oT'tT.S.  aid  to  Indochina  goes  be- 
yond msTB  outrage  or  shock.  It  ti  an  lesus 
whlcih  lUrectly  threatens  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  this  country,  an  issue  that  will 
In  the  end  determine  whether  this  is  a  coun- 
try to  be  rulwt  by  Its  people,  and.  however 
Imperfect.  tUelr  rtpreaentatlvea  In  Con- 
gress; or  whether  policy  will  continue  to  be 
made  by  a  tiny  group  of  war-makers  who 
turn  ev«r-more  to  decepiton,  as  their  foreign 
policy  rone  ever-more  counter  to  American 
Ideals  and  values. 

The  coat  of  our  continuing  InvMremant  In 
Xndodilna  to  the  people  of  this  country.  In 
i^  word.  Is  not  to  be  measured  merely  la  fi- 
nancial terms. 

What  Is  at  stake  W  no  more  or  less  tban 

tti*  spiritual  and  moral  health  of  this  nation. 

To  understand   this  point,  we  may  now 

turn  to  a  eooslderatloa  m  detail  of  the  Ad- 

mlnlstrmtkm's  FT  1975  aid  request. 

For  only  thioi^ph  a  mteroaeople  kxik  at 
this  gigmtic  (Semaiid  can  we  see  how  dnpUo- 
Itous,  bow  Indifferent  to  human  needs,  »"<l 
ho«r  war-like  our  KxeeuUve  branch  has  be- 
come. 

t  daresay  tb6z«  Is  no  other  admtntetra- 
ttbn  tn  tbe  world  today  wblcb  would  dare 
to  preeent  a  budget  over  90%  of  which  la 
designed  for  war.  and  catl  It  a  budget  for 
"lauwislructlon'*.  I  know  there  has  never 
been  a  time  in  tba  history  ot  this  country 
wb«n  the  Amerlcma  Xnetrtlv*  has  been  so 
contemptuous  of  Its  people  and  CDngresa: 
unflateraUjr  allotting  raoner  in  direct  vloul 
thM  of  oongnaalonal  latent,  advancbig  the 
crudest  sort  of  prM>aganda  to  support  Its 
postaon.  The  AdBilttstntton  has  resorted  to 
the  most  tmuspM<n»  hubterf uge  simply  to 
mulct  thftr  FT  1B7»  appropHatlon  out  of 
Otogreas. 

"A  nation  divided  amooy  Itseir  eaniiet 
stand."  said  the  PrealdMit  during  Amerlea's 
first  ctvii  war.  Tttm  oo«t  to  Americans  ot  our 
ctmtlnued  tevolvement  in  tndoehina  will  be 
continued  dlvMdn  during^  this  pcesant 
ratber^alaMMt  fttato.  c*  what  has  become 
onr  sseand  ebm  Irar. 


V.    TBX    ASaUM  ISi'BATION'B    nKMBAaC    rO«    CM- 

XMDtKO     WAX PKKBXItTKD     AS     A     PLAIT     FOR 

PXACX 

Realizing  public  and  congrseslonal  senti- 
ment for  peace  and  against  n.8.  Involvement, 
the  Administration  has  sought  to  present  Its 
program  to  Congress  as  one  designed  to  heal, 
rebuild,  and  bring  peace.  In  fact,  however. 
TJJB.  aid  programs  are  doing  precisely  the 
opposite. 

What  Is  more  Important,  moreover,  is  that 
there  is  no  end  In  sight.  H«nry  Kissinger  Im- 
plicitly admitted  this  recently,  when  he 
wrote  to  Senator  Kennedy 'on  March  36,  1974, 
that  "we  believe  It  Is  important  that  we 
continue  our  support  as  long  as  it  la  needed." 
This  shockingly  open-ended  commitment 
to  Involvement  In  Indochina,  one  year  after 
Mr.  Kissinger  had  negotiated  an  agreement 
committing  the  U.S.  to  ending  Its  involve- 
ment, la  Bufflclent  cause  for  alarm. 

When  It  is  realised  however,  that  there  Is 
no  possibility  that  pro-U.S.  military  regimes 
will  ever  be  able  to  stand  alone,  Mr.  Kis- 
singer's statement  is  revealed  as  nothing  less 
than  a  commitment  to  American  Involvement 
for  decades  to  come — with  the  cost  of  this 
Involvement,  moreover,  steadily  rising. 
1.  The  flacal  year  1974  preaenUtUon:  War 
presented  <u  "rehabaaatUm"  and  "re- 
construction" 

One  year  ago  today,  for  example,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  went  before  Con- 
gress to  present  his  FY  1974  foreign  aid  pro- 
posals, and  stated : 

"The  signing  of  the  ceasefire  agree- 
ments .  .  .  will  permit  us  to  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  considerable  poet-war  needs  of 
Southeast  Asia  .  .  .  The  legislation  I  am  pre- 
senting today  .  .  .  would  provide  a  sound 
beginning  of  the  process  at  reconstruction 
and  rehabilitation  there." 

In  fact,  however,  only  4%  of  the  Indo- 
cbina  Aid  that  President  Nixon  proposed  for 
FT  1974  was  actually  designated  tor  "re- 
oonstmetlon  and  rehabilitation"  or  "devel- 
oproeo*'*  <$121.4  mUllon  out  of  13.9  billion— 
See  Table  3).  And  only  aaothw  4%  was 
even  teai«Bd  "bamanltarlaa"  (1107.4  million 
out  of  $2J»  billion,) . 

Ninety-two  percent  of  tba  Administra- 
tion-requested funds  for  FT  1974  were  meant 
to  continue  the  war — both  military  funds, 
which  were  73%  of  the  total,  and  "eco- 
nomic" and  "Food  for  Peace"  funds,  wblcb 
were  Indirectly  war-related. 

Sven  more  Importantly,  the  Administra- 
tion's aid  programs  went  to  feed  our  narrow- 
bikSed  war  machines  In  South  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia,  which  offered  no  hopes  of  peace. 

In  South  Vietnam,  President  Nixon  had 
announced  on  January  as,  1973 — even  be- 
for  be  had  signed  the'  Ag're«nient — that  his 
Administration  would  conttnue  to  recognize 
the  Thleu  Administration  as  the  "sole"  and 
"legitimate"  government  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam.  In  elaborating  on  this,  Henry  Kis- 
singer explained  that  ttw  X7.8.  would  con- 
ttnue to  reoognlze  the  OVTT  "wttb  Ma  consti- 
tutional structure  Intact",  ' 

TMb  not  only  dlreetty  Tlolatea  tb«  Paris 
Agreemant^whlch  establialMa  that  there  are 
"two  parties"  exercising  sovereignty  only 
orar  tbelr  respective  aoner  of  control,  and 
that  neither  held  aoTsnifnty  over  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  until  ))othr-rtogetber  with 
a  "third  segment"— met  together  in  a  Na- 
thStial  Coancll  of  Watlonal  Iteconclliatlon 
and  Concord  to  hdld' elections. 

But  the  Nlxon-iEflMldger  annocmcement  of 
their  reeoffsitlon  orHhe  QVN  as  the  "sole, 
leiranii^"  9o««nimai»t  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  Mao  ruled  out  any  serious  ohaaee 
for  peace.  For  the  Thleu  government's  con- 
Btitutton,  left  structurally  '*intaot",  outlHrs 
tbe  PRO  from  peaceful  political  competition. 
By  committing  itself  solely  to  the  Tbleu 
regime,  tba  Admlnlstratloix  also  ens\ired  no 


hope  tor  a  political  settlement  because  of 
the  nature  of  that  regime.  The  OVN  would 
hardly  favor  allowing  the  refugees  to  return 
to  PRO-controUed  vlUagee,  emptying  Its 
prisons  of  its  tens  of  thousands  of  political 
prisoners,  or  allowing  popular  Third  Force 
leaders  to  have  the  freedoma  guaranteed 
tbnn  by  the  Paris  Agreement,  as  long  as  it 
could  count  on  an  AdminlstraUon  lavishly 
supplying  aid  with  no  conditions. 

And  the  situation  In  Cambodia  is  even 
less  amenable  to  a  political  solution.  In 
throwing  Its  weight  behind  the  Lon  Nol 
regime,  the  Administration  has  managed  to 
produce  one  of  the  most  unpopvilar.  Ineffec- 
tual, corrupt,  and  comlc-(^>eiralBh  regimes  In 
modern  history. 

Visiting  Cambodia  last  year  after  the  cease- 
fire, I  not  only  failed  to  find  any  Cambodians 
supporting  the  Lon  Nol  regime.  I  was  also 
told  by  high-ranking  officials  in  the  Ameri- 
can embassy  In  Phnom  Penh  that  Lon  Nol 
had  lost  even  the  support  of  the  few 
groups — students  and  intallectuala— who 
had  supported  blm  at  the  time  of  the  1970 
takeover. 

More  moderate  elements  within  the  Phnom 
Penh  regime  have  made  no  secret  of  their 
distaste  for  Lon  Nol — cmd  he  In  turn  has 
systematically  excluded  them  from  power, 
"nie  latest  casualty  was  Premier  In  Tam, 
who  bad  spoken  vaguely  of  negotiations. 

The  resiUt  Is  that  the  Administration  has 
found  Itself  in  a  no-wln  situation  in  Cam- 
bodia, spending  hundreds  of  millions  an- 
nually to  prosecute  a  war  which  cannot  be 
won. 

2.  Fiscal  year  1974  implementation:  Admin, 
istration  covertly  increases  economic  aid 
34  per  cent 

Last  year.  Congress  clearly  showed  its  de- 
sire to  reduce  our  Involvement  In  Indochina 
by  cutting  the  Administration's  request  for 
Indochina  Postwar  Reconstruction  from  $032 
mUUon  to  $4S0  million. 

Through  a  variety  of  siibterfuges.  howev.er. 
the  Administration  succeeded  not  only  In  re- 
storing the  cuts,  but  In  actually  spending 
nearly  twice  as  much  for  economic  aid  to 
Indochina  as  the  Cong^ress  had  originally  In- 
tended. 

Ttxe  cfialn  means  the  Administration  used  ' 
for  this  subversion  of  Congress  was  taking 
money  from  world-wide  Food  for  Peace  al- 
locations and  channeling  It  Into  Indochina. 
Since  Congress  has  until  now  only  set  world- 
wide levels,  such  AdmlnlsV»tlon  subtarfuga  , 
was  possible. 

Food  for  Peace  for  South  Vietnam  shot  up  ' 
from  an  original  request  of  (176..4  mUUon  to 
$309  million,  and  for  Cambodia  from  $90.9 
million  to  $194.3  million. 

In  addition,   the  Administration   pushed 
through    two    "loan*!'    to    South    Vietnam 
totalling  $110  million,  and  "supplamaotal"  • 
economic  aid  of  $49  million. 

The  result  U  that  the  Administration  pro- 
posed  a  total  of  $840.8  million  In  economie 
aid  to  Indochina  as  of  the  spring  of  1973; 
Congress  raduoed  this  flguM  to  about  $700 
mllUoa  (H*0  for  "poaityrv  reconstruct  lon". 
$60  million  "daveloymwit  loan",  $308.8 
"Food  for  Pease")  by  Christmas  1973. 

The  Administration  then  proceeded  to  re- 
store all  outs — and  then  go  beyond  even  its 
original  request,  winding  up  at  $1.1  billion. 

This  $1.1,  bUllon,  moreover.  Is  used  almost 
entirely  for  war-related  programs  and  has  no  , 
Impact  whatsoever  on  the  reconstruction  or 
human  needs  of  Indochina.  Almost  half  of 
this  money,,  for  example,  is  for  '7^>od  for 
Peace".  "Food  f«r  Peace "  la  lm{>orted  In 
South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  by  local  Im- 
portare.  who  pay  local  cnifocy  to  the  OVN 
and  Lon  Nol  govenunents.  The  Admlnistra* 
tion  has  used  lOC'c  of  these  funds  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  80%  in.Oambodla.  for  "com- 
mon defense"  needs,  i.e.  war. 

it   of    the    rentalnbog    money — ^for   tbe 
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ccsnmodlty  Import  programs,  "technical  sup- 
port" programs,  etc. — is  similarly  used  to 
support  the  war.  They  are  designed  to  pro- 
vide the  minimal  economic  backing  neces- 
sary for  the  Thleu  and  Lon  Nol  regimes  to 
survive,  with  much  of  the  local  currency 
generated  by  the  CIP  and  other  programs 
also  finding  its  way  Into  the  budgets  of  the 
army,  alrforce  and  police. 

3,  Fiscal  year  1974  implementation:  Humani- 
tarian and  reconstruction  funds  reduced 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  "economic"  aid 
has  risen,  moreover,  the  actual  PTT  1974 
funds  devoted  to  humanitarian  or  recon- 
struction needs  has  actually  fallen.  Total 
funds  requested  for  "humanitarian,  recon- 
struction and  development"  programs  In  the 
FY  1974  original  presentation  amounted  to 
$328.8  mUlion.  At  this  writing,  however,  we 
have  found  that  the  Administration  has  al- 
located only  $173  million  for  what  is  termed 
"development",  "humanitarian",  and  "re- 
construction". 

And  even  this  minuscule  amoiint  of  aid 
contains  a  massive  deception  of  Congress. 
Of  the  $96.4  allocated  for  "humanitarian" 
needs,  some  $75  million  went  to  "refugee 
relief."  Much  of  this  money  pays  for  "ref- 
ugee resettlement"  which,  as  former  VS. 
AID  officials  Edward  Blook  and  Leon  Van 
Wagoner,  as  well  as  the  U.S.  Senate  Sub- 
oommittee  on  Refugees,  have  recently  point- 
ed out.  is  not  humanitarian  at  all.  Rather 
VS.  and  OVN  officials  have  denied  refugees 
the  "freedom  of  movement"  guaranteed 
them  under  Article  U  of  the  Paris  Agree- 
ment, by  refusing  to  allow  them  to  return 
to  the  villages  of  their  birth  and  Instead  re- 
settling them  in  marginal  areas,  often  with- 
out water  and  decent  farming  land,  so  as  to 
claim  this  land  for  "strategic  reasons." 

Of  a  total  of  $3.2  billion  appropriated  by 
Oongrees  in  FT  1974  for  Indochina-related 
expenses,  then,  only  $9«  million,  or  .03%  has 
actually  gone  to  meet  the  humanitarian  and 
reconstruction  needs  of  the  people.  The  rest 
has  gone — directly  or  indirectly — ^for  more 
war. 

4.  Kequesti  for  increased  fiscal  year  1975 

oW.-  Tour  administration  myths 

Since  FY  1974  aid  was  not  designed  either 
to  meet  the  human  needs  of  the  people  of 
Vietnam,  nor  to  lead  to  a  political  solution,  it 
U  not  surprising  that  the  Administration's 
FT  1975  eOd  requests  far  exceed  FY  1974  allo- 
cations. 

Just  one  week  ago,  on  April  34,  the  Presi- 
dent unveiled  his  FT  1976  budget  proposal 
for  Indochina.  This  year,  this  section  of  the 
President's  Foreign  Aid  speech  was  entitled 
"Toward  Reconstruction  of  Indochina".  In  It, 
the  President  requested  $939.8  million  for 
■Toetwar  Reconstruction",  more  than  dou- 
ble last  year's  $450  million  allocation. 

Other  Administration  documents  reveal, 
moreover,  that  the  President  intends  to  ask 
for  $2.1  billion  In  military  aid  for  FT  1976, 
an  Increase  of  43%  over  last  year's  military 
appropriations. 

The  only  major  category  which  did  not 
jump  up  spectacularly  for  FT  1978  was  tbe 
Administration's  "Food  tor  Peace"  request, 
•bleb  was  only  $360  mUllon,  about  half  of 
the  FT  1974  allocation.  Last  year  at  this  time, 
however,  the  Administration  only  requested 
$308.8  million  for  "Ftood  for  Peace."  Since  it 
eventually  grew  to  $607  million,  there  ik  no 
doubt  that  thU  year's  request  could  grow 
slmllarty  over  tbe  next  12  montba. 

Depending  on  one's  measure,  therefore,  tlie 
nr  1976  Admlnlstcatlon  request  represents 
an  Increase  over  FT  1974  ailooattons  of  vary- 
ing degrees: 

1.  Overall,  the  jump  is  from  $8.3  billion  In 
FT  1974  to  a  requested  $8.7  billion  in  FT 
1978 — an  Increase  of  16%. 

3.  Total  economic  and  military  Inputs  into 
the  three  countries  of  Indochina  have  In- 


creased 30  7o,  from  $3.6  billion  to  a  requested 
$3.2  blUion. 

3.  Tbe  most  real  measure  of  the  Increase, 
however,  comes  from  ignoring  the  prelimi- 
nary "Food  for  Peace"  estimates  for  FT  1976. 
Comparing  "Indochina  Postwar  Reconstruc- 
tion Aid"  funds,  with  "Military  Assistance 
Service  Fund"  and  "Military  Assistance  Pro- 
gram" funds,  we  find  an  increase  from  $3.06 
billion  to  $3.02  blUion,  a  Jump  of  45%. 

This  large  increase  In  requested  FT  1976 
aid  has  resulted  entirely  from  the  weakness 
of  the  Administration  position  In  Indochina. 
Unable  to  trlun^h  mllitarUy,  but  unwilling 
to  try  and  compete  politically  for  fear  of 
loelng,  the  Administration  Is  doing  little 
more   right  now  than  simply  more  of  the 


Unable  to  admit  this  to  the  American  peo- 
ple and  Congress — and  perhaps  to  them- 
selves— however.  Administration  officials 
have  Instead  attempted  to  present  this  year's 
aid  requests  In  the  best  possible  light.  The 
essence  of  their  position  Is  that  if  these  aid 
requests  are  passed,  they  will  both  give  tbe 
OVN  and  Lon  Nol  government  a  "fair 
chance"  against  the  weapons  supplied  the 
other  Bide  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  China, 
and  also  nxake  them  economically  and  mili- 
tarily viable  so  that  they  will  not  demand 
American  aid  3  or  4  years  from  now. 

-Unfortunately,  such  argvunents  by  the  Ad- 
ministration are  little  but  mytbs. 

Myth  (1).  Administration  Programs  are 
made  necessary  by  our  "commitments"  under 
the  Paris  Agreements.  On  March  35,  1974. 
Henry  Kissinger  wrote  to  Senator  Kennedy 
that  "as  a  slgnator  of  the  Paris  Agree- 
ment .  .  .  the  United  States  committed  itself 
to  strengthening  the  conditions  which  made 
the  ceasefire  possible  .  .  .  with  these  com- 
mitments in  mind,  we  continue  to  provide 
the  Repulallc  of  Vietnam  with  the  means 
necessary  for  its  self -defease  and  Its  eco- 
nomic viability." 

The  American  people  have  been  given 
many  reasons  In  public  for  our  Involvement 
in  Vietnam  over  the  years:  there  was  tbe 
domiiio  theory,  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin,  the 
SBATO  treaty,  the  "Tellow  FerU"  scare,  and 
,^b6,  ever-popular  "conamltment  to  allowing 
the  Vietnamese  people  the  right  of  self- 
determination." 

In  fact,  as  tbe  Pentagon  Papers  reveal, 
all  of  theee  public  rationales  were  ^ten 
sugar-coating  for  what  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  John  McNaughton  de- 
scribed as  70  per  cent  of  our  goal :  "To  avoid 
a  humiliating  defeat  (to  our  reputation  as 
a  guarantor) ."  McNaughton  also  stated  that 
only  "10%"  of  our  "alms"  were  to  "permit 
the  people  of  SVN  to  enjoy  a  better,  freer 
way  of  life." 

Of  all  tbe  previous  untruths,  b^wever. 
none  Is  more  absitrd  than  Mr.  Klnnlngtr'n 
The  notion  that  tbp  Paris  Agreement  serves 
as  a  rational^  for  our .  continued  intervan- 
tion  is  plainly  untrue. 

Article  I  of  the  Paris  Agreement  stataa 
that  'The  United  States  .  .  .  respect  (s)  the 
independence,  sovereignty,  unity,  and  ter- 
ritorial Integrity  of  Vietnam."  By  signing 
this,  the  Administration  conceded  on  ttte 
crucial  point  of  debrite  over  the  years:  Viet- 
nam 14  one  country,  by  definition  wroiigbt 
by  a  clvf!  war.  Continuing  UJ8.  involvement 
in  Vietnam,  therefcMv,  constituted  blatant 
intervention  in  a  eltii  war,  onei  recognized 
by  international  Ia#  and  common  8«nse  to 
be  illegal. 

If  there  iHtf  any  doubt  on  thttH  question, 
moreover,  Article  4  of  the  Paris  Agreement 
removes  it.  Article  4  states  that  "The  United 
States  will  not  continue  tte  mfBtary  Invdlve- 
ment  or  4ntervene  in  Cba  internal  affairs  of 
South  Vietnam."  In  signing  tbe  Agreement, 
ttierefore,  tiie  AdmlialstrattOn  was  m^fcirg 
a  solemn  commitment  to  and  our  involve- 
ment— military,  political  and  economic — in 


South    Vietnam,    i.e.,    the    zones   controlled 
by  President  Thleu.  as  well  as  by  the  PRO. 

For  Mr.  Kissinger  to  now  claim  that  this 
F»arls  Agreement  in  fact  "commits"  the  U.S. 
to  further  and  massive  involvement  repre- 
sents one  of  the  most  grotesque  and  twisted 
myths  ever  put  forward  to  tbe  American 
public  as  a  reason  for  intervention  abroad. 

Myth  (2) .-  This  substantial  amount  of  aid 
uHU  suffioe  to  launch  the  OVN  on  the  road 
to  economic  recovery,  allowing  us  to  re- 
duce our  aid  substantially  in  the  next  2-3 
years. 

Recently,  for  example,  the  UJ5.  Ambassa- 
dor to  Saigon  Mr.  Graham  Martin  stated 
that.  "If  .  .  .  the  Congress  approves  the  850 
nUIlion  doUars  I  have  recommended  for 
fiscal  year  1975,  plus  approximately  700  mil- 
lion dollars  for  the  following  year.  I  am  con- 
viixsed  further  economic  aid  from  tbe 
United  States  could  be  drastically  reduced 
or  even  eliminated  altogether  by  fiscal  year 
1977."  (US.  News  and  World  Report.  AprU  29, 
1974). 

All  available  evidence  siiggests  precisely 
the  (^posite,  however.  The  World  Bank, 
for  example,  recently  completed  a  survey 
for  South  Vietnam's  economy.  In  its  report, 
dated  January  28,  1974,  World  Bank  ex- 
perts concluded  that  "...  net  aid  required 
In  1980  will  be  on  the  order  of  $770  ndil- 
lion  a  year  or  about  $100  »"""""  higher 
than  seems  probable  for  1974.  In  short,  it 
seems  probable  that  Vietnam  Is  at  least  a 
medium  'long  haul'  case  as  far  as  foreign 
aid  is  concerned.  F«:  what  It  Is  worth,  as 
a  purely  arithmetical  exercise  but  with 
about  the  same  parameters  we  have  men- 
tioned above,  by  1990  the  external  resource 
gap  would  cloee  by  about  $300  million  a 
year  to  about  $450  million."  (Source:  "Cur- 
rent Economic  Position  and  Prospects  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam,"  a  World  Bank  Study 
Mission.   January   38.    1974,   page   84) . 

Mr.  Martin  is  also  rather  disingenuous 
aixnit  the  total  amount  of  funds  necessary 
to  get  the  Tbleu  economy  back  on  its  feet 
again.  For  example,  he  states  In  the  same 
Interview  that  "We  were  able  to  give  only 
300  million  dflUars "  in  eoonomlc  aid  to  tbe 
'niieu  government  in  FT  T8M. 

In  actual  fact,  however,  AID  provided  a 
ffbart  to  the  House  Government  Operations 
Suboommlttee  on  March  30,  1974,  indicating 
that  the  U.S.  bad  actuaUy  provided  $708.6 
miUlon  in  "economic  and  hiimanitarlan 
assistance  to  Vietnam,  fiscal  year  1974." 
(House  Government  Operations  Subconunlt- 
tee,  "Second  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Bill.  1974,  part  n,  page  860).  HUs  figure, 
moreover,  does  not  include  a  $90  million 
"V>an"'and  $49  mUlion  supplemental  appro- 
priation expected  to  pass  Oongrees  for  FT 
1974,  and  an  extra  $50  mllllou  "Food  for 
Peace"  money. 

Thus  tbe  IU.^isfi)pplylng  $878  mUllon  to 
Tbleu's  economy  this  year,  not  only  tbe  $800 
mmion  that  Martin  suggests. 

Mr.  Martin's  $860  and  $700  million  figures, 
moreover  are  based,  on  the  assumption  that 
the  fighting  does  not  drastically  increase  tn 
tbe  next  year  or  t^ro.  In  fact,  however, 
escalation  is  not  only  possible  but  probable, 
given  the  refusal  Of  the  OVN  to  even  test 
the  other  side's  offer  for  a  ceasefire  and  po- 
Utleal  settlement. 

Myth  (3}:  Our  aid  is  "defensive",  designed 
to  ofj-aei  iDsapons  given  the  other  sMe  by 
tk«  Societ  Union  and  China, 

The  only  dOcial  figurss  of  Sovtst  and 
<Ihinflse  militajy  «td  to  Ntirtli  VistDam  of 
whlcbXaai  aware  ar^  for  tba  years  1065-88. 
and  1970 and  19T1.  For  tbese^yean,  during 
Which  huMlradB  af  thswandi  of  VA.  groond 
troep*  wera  Rflittnf  in  Xndoeblna,  and  tbe 
UjB.  Air  Foroe  dropi>ed  wen  over  6  mtntrtn 
ions  of  boaiM,  \3S.  mtlttary  expenditures 
were  estimated  to  totat  loUgbly  800  biUlon. 
Dxirlng  these  same  6  years,  source  Soviet  and 
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CItliMW  military  aid  oombincd^was  «stlm«tod 
to  total  roughly  $2.345— or  roxighly  about 
•380  million  a  yaar,  or  roughly  1/90  the 
amount  of  armament,  wa  funn«U«d  In. 

Sine*  the  eaaaeflre,  moreover.  Soriet  and 
Chinese  aid  haa  reportedly  been  subatantlally 
reduced.  Mr.  Idartln  hlmeelf,  for  example, 
stated  on  January  18,  1974,  that  the  Soviet 
and  Chineee  "are  not  resupplylng  them 
(Hanoi)  with  masalve  weapons  of  war  aa  they 
have  continuously  over  the  past  yean." 
[Congressional  Record,  9921.  April  4,  1974.) 

OlTen  this  fact.  It  Is  fair  to  assume  the 
SoTlet  and  Ohlsese  mUttary  aid  to  Its  allies 
may  be  on  the  order  of  tl-aoo  million,  or 
less  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  At  the  same 
tttne.  however,  we  find  the  Administration 
proposing  $2.08  billion  or  10-30  times  as 
much  military  aid  to  the  Thleu  and  Lon  No! 
reglmea.  as  wen  as  $448  mUllon  more  for  UJ3. 
forces  In  the  area. 

Indeed,  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  could  turn 
this  equation  around  and  argue  that  they  are 
In  fact  only  supplying  their  allies  to  protect 
them  against  tiie  vastly  greater  quantity  of 
arms  given  the  Thleu  and  Lon  Nol  govern- 
ments. This  case  can  be  made  even  more 
strongly,  mweover,  by  noting  that  many  of 
the  most  expensive  Items  In  the  other  side's 
Inventory,  e.g.  SAM  missiles,  are  quite  clearly 
defensive  weaptms;  or — as  in  the  case  of 
SoTtet-snpplled  MTOa  for  the  North  Viet- 
namese air  force — they  are  weapons  which 
have  historically  been  used  defensively. 

Many  of  the  most  expensive  Items  we  sup- 
ply our  aaies  In  Indochina  however,  •«.  air- 
planes. qMre  parts  of  bomb*,  are  often  used 
offensively.  Numerous  western  Journalists 
visiting  Paa  zones  since  the  ceasefire,  for 
example,  have  reported  QVN  bombing  deep 
Inside  numerous  PRO  aoaea,  where  no  PRO 
military  activity  was  taking  plaoe. 

The  tbeala  that  our  military  aM  la  no*  at 
all  geared  to  the  tlireat  from  tb*  otber  aide 
moreover,  la  strengthened  by  a  ooamarlaoa 
of  our  mUltary  aM  to  Uw  OVN  In  eatondar 
7«an  1972  and  1978. 

In  CT  l«7a,  we  soppUed  $2488  WlJon  to 
mmtaiT  aid  te  tbe  Thlau  rtgUa».  In  tHat 
year  38,587  iUNN  aoldJan  wwe  klUwl.  In  CT 
1978,  ABTlf  easoalttaa  daoHnad  by  two- 
tWrda.  to  18.88S.  This  siibatanttel  decline  In 
f»»^»t»m  balpa  tosuhatanttet*  the  vnlveraal 
opinion  that  flghtlnc  was  substantiaUy  lown- 
In  1978  tkan  it  was  in  1972  And  yet  tJi3 
ndUtary  aid  to  the  Thleu  regime  totalled 
«aJ71  binion  m  197a  prwsiMly  M  mneb  aa  it 
had  been  m  1972  when  the  ttghttng  had  been 
much  higher.  (8o\irce:  AID  figures  supplied 
to  Cong.  Abzug.  rmb.  80.  1974.) 

All  evidence  tndleataa,  theMtora,  th«t  the 
amount  of  VM.  mmtary  aid  gtven  to  the 
Thleo  government  la  determined  more  by 
the  constant  size  of  the  OVN  army— l.i  mfl- 
Mon  men-^than  *ry  tt»  amoimt  of  aid  rop- 
pHed  by  the  SorleC  TTnkm  and  China  to  thetr 


Kfth  (4) :  Administration  rj  75  aid  n- 
giustt  torn  aIIo»  pro-UJS.  ruftinu  "ttand  on 
their  own  ftef.  thereht  aSoto^tg  Vu  VJi. 
to  watkawag  in  a  matter  offeart. 

At  the  end  of  t^  mnpftst  tor  •ecwomio  aid 
funds  for  Indochina  last  tnnt.  .tfrn  Prestdent 
stated  that  "the  Investment  I  am  oowaeeklng 
<U)  ...  to  give  tbe  people  «f  Indoekloa  a 
chanoe  to  atand  on  tbalr  own  feet." 

Oraham  Maztin,  In  the  tntarvlaw  iifeiied 
to  abore,  waa  evwi  more  ajMlclt  abonfl  the 
time  raqulreAfar-the  "t*  atsnd  (m  thatr  own 
tmtT:  "How  «•  we  and  tmr  InrolTamAnt?  .  .  . 
I  tev*  Mid  ov  ob|Bctb«  iCiiMlA  ba'to  end  it 
Isavlac  a  Vltnam^awnrnKiatty  nable.  mm- 
tarlly  capable  tddireiiiUBvltHarwMk  ttawwn 
manpower,  and  fkee  to  ekeoae  HmoWn  gurttt^ 
meat  and  tta  own  laadef  s.  I  MMave  tbla  oan 
be  done  wltwa.  tlae  next  tt»e» ' 


These  optimistic  and  idealistic  pronounce- 
ments are  reminiscent  of  former  predictions 
of  a  "light  at  the  end  of  the  timnel".  And, 
aa  In  1901,  as  in  1964,  these  predictions  can- 
not and  are  not  substantiated.  All  available 
evidence,  indeed  indicates  exactly  the  oppo- 
site. 

Thieu's  opponents  are.  if  anything,  stronger 
alnca  the  ceasefire.  Numerous  reports  from 
western  joumallsU  indicate  that  the  PRO 
has  begun  building  up  its  economy,  reoon- 
structlng  Its  bomb-leveled  communities  in 
the  zones  under  Its  control.  The  relative  pros- 
perity, oleanllnesa.  and  lower  prices  In  its 
rural  villages,  moreover,  have  astonished  nu- 
merous outside  observers  who  have  visited 
its  zones. 

The  PRO  has,  moreover,  seized  the  pctttieal 
initiative.  On  my  recent  trip  to  Saigon,  for 
example,  one  friend  explatoed  It  this  way: 
before  the  ceasefire,  both  sides  meant  war. 
You  might  be  for  the  PRO.  but  to  Join  It 
meant  to  opt  for  a  difficult  and  dangerous 
way  of  life.  Since  the  ceasefire,  however. 
Thleu  has  continued  to  call  for  war,  while 
the  PRO  have  oome  to  represent  peace.  It  is 
common  knowledge,  for  example,  that  every- 
one to  PRO  aones  Is  encouraged  to  learn  the 
Parts  Agreement,  and  the  PRO  has  convtoced 
many  Vietnamese  that  it  sincerely  wants  to 
Implement  It.  In  OVN  zones,  on  th*^  other 
hand,  the  Paris  Agreement  ia  not  publldEed 
and  Thleu  does  little  but  talk  of  more  war. 

During  my  visit  to  South  Vietnam,  more- 
over, I  found  that  most  experts  believe  that 
the  military  balance  is  also  shifting  away 
from  Thleu.  XJS.  technicians  trytog  to  keep 
the  OVN  air  force  together,  for  example,  told 
me  that  VHAF  mechanics  have  little  interest 
to  malntatolng  their  ovm  planes.  The  deser- 
tion rate  is  reportedly  high  stoce  the  cease- 
fire, and  local  accommodations  between  PRO 
and  ARVN  nntta  have  skyrocketed  since  the 
ceaaeflre.  This  has  allowed  the  PRO  to  move 
more  freely  than  ever  throughout  South  Vlet> 
nam,  eatendlng  Its  Influenee  toto  many  vil- 
lages and  h^nleta  it  formerly  could  not 
reach. 

The  motion,  moreover,  that  by  providing 
well  over  90%  of  the  OVN's  resources,  the  TTJS. 
U  leaving  Vietnam  "free  to  chooae  Its  own 
government"  makes  no  more  sense  today 
than  it  did  30  years  ago.  The  basic  fact  is 
that  the  Thleu  government  is  the  only  ad- 
ministration in  the  world  which  derives  90% 
of  Its  resotiroes  from  a  foreign  goremment. 
And.  as  such,  it  Is  not  responsible  to  Its  own 
people  but  to  the  UB.  This  basic  structural 
fact  means  that  the  OVN  will  never  be  able 
to  "stand  on  Its  own"— for  it  has  no  base  In 
its  own  country.  (See  Table  4) 

The  prtodpal  economic  problem  of  the 
OVN,  for  example.  U.tbe  tremendous  cost  of 
maintaining  tta  1.1  haHUon-man  army.  SSO.OOO 
civil  servants,  and  120.000  policemen.  This 
huge  parasitic  class  not  only  devours  our  aid. 
but  can  only  survive  throtign  an  ever-in- 
creasing amoxint  of  aid  and  war  material 
ttotn  the  outside. 

The  Thleu  government,  unwilling  to  com- 
jMte  polltlcaUy.  unable  to  allow  a  aelaxatlon 
oX.tenaiona  which  might  see  its  army  deaert 
«Sl  maaae.  Unable  to  relax  police  control  of  its 
population,  is  therefore  structurally  com- 
mitted to  maintaining  this  huge  bunaucracy 
Indefinitely. 

Thus  it  la,  for  exai^Ve.  that  despite  the 
decline  In  the  real  value  of  U.S.  tranafers  of 
resources  to  South  Vietnam's  economy  since 
the  1989,  paak.  the  per  caplU  level  of  Imports 
Into  South  Vietnam  in  ooaitant  VM.  dollar 
values  remalaa  today  at  about  $2£ — etiU 
lM«h»r  than  «M  881  per  capiu  a  deeade  ago. 
De^lte  thla  tseoMadotis  influx  ol  funds  fma 
the  ontsftde,  Jiowever.  the  Thleu  gavemment 
haa  been  unaMa  to  uae  this  aapltal  for  da- 
velopmant.  It  haa  aU  been  aatao  up  by  an 


ever-burgeoning  bureaucracy  which  haa  seen 
OVN  per  capita  spendtog  Increased  from 
about  $26  to  $60  during  the  same  period. 

Another  example  of  the  atructural  InabQ- 
ity  of  the  OVN  to  stand  on  its  own  is  the 
artificial  nature  of  its  iirt>an  economy.  By  re- 
fustog  to  allow  millions  of  refugees  to  return 
to  the  villages  of  their  birth — because  such 
villages  are  In  zones  controlled  by  the  PRO — 
the  OVN  has  ensured  that  millions  of  Its 
cltlaens  will  remain  unproductive,  and  often 
in  need  of  doles  Just  to  survive.  This  has  in 
turn,  led  to  over-crowding  and  filth  to  and 
aroimd  South  Vietnam's  major  cities — and 
Increased  the  probability  that  the  OVN  will 
need  aid  Indefinitely. 

Fundamentally,  however,  the  most  basic 
structural  toabUlty  of  the  OVN  is  its  mili- 
tary orientation  and  disinclination  to  ahlft 
towards  a  peace-tlnte  economy  and  political 
mode  of  competition.  In  part,  it  is  a  question 
of  sheer  momentum.  For  over  a  decade  now. 
Oeneral  Thleu  and  other  top  officials  have 
remained  to  power  due  to  American  largesse 
to  return  for  ordering  troops  toto  battle. 
Like  any  government  anywhere,  it  finds  it 
easier  to  do  what  it  knows  best,  than  shift 
to  what  appears  to  be  a  more  high-risk  arena 
of  political  competition.  In  part,  however,  it 
may  also  be  a  realization  or  fear  on  the  part 
of  the  OVN's  part  that  it  simply  cannot  com- 
pete politically  with  the  PRO — that  the 
OVN's  well-known  corruption.  Its  police-state 
tactics,  and  Its  decade-long  commitment  to 
war,  will  place  it  at  a  disadvantage  against 
its  adversaries. 

Whatever  the  case,  it  is  clear  that  as  long 
as  the  war  in  Indochtoa  continues — at  what- 
ever foreseeable  level — the  OVN  will  simiriy 
not  be  able  to  "stand  on  its  own"  no  matter 
how  muoh  aid  is  given  it.  (1)  Agricultural 
production  wUl  still  be  limited,  with  war  vic- 
tims, refugees  and  often,  urban  dwellers,  de- 
manding American  food  imports  IndaAnltely. 
(2)  Domestic  and  foreign  Investors  will  not 
put  money  into  long-term  tovestments.  (3) 
Mobilization  of  manpower  and  resources  for 
the  war  machtoe  will  continue  to  constitute 
a  powerful  inflationary  force;  world  prices 
will  remato  high,  and  the  major  items  re- 
quired for  capital  intensive  agriculture  we 
have  totroduoed  to  compensate  for  lost  pro- 
duction due  to  war.  will  oontlnue  to  be  too 
expensive  for  meet  farmers. 

And  if  an  the  above  la  true  for  South 
Vietnam,  of  course,  the  situation  la  even  leas 
hopeful  for  the  Administration  to  Cambodia. 

One  need  do  little  here  but  repeat  the 
obvious:  the  Lon  Nol  regime  Is  composed  en- 
tirely today  of  hard-line  extremists,  with  such 
moderates  as  In  Tam  having  left  the  cabtoet 
to  disgust.  Tha  Lon  Nol  government's  mUi- 
tary  position  la  hMMlesa.  with  tha  Khmer 
Rouge  oontroUtog  76-80%  of  Cana>odla,  a,Bd 
remaining  on  the  offenalve  to  the  rest.  Politi- 
cally, the  Lon  Nol  govammenit  has  virtually 
no  support  at  all — it  has  even  lost  the  sup- 
port it  originally  enjoyed  from  a  numerically 
tiny  group  of  totellectuala. 

For  the  Admlnlatration  to  suggest  that  it 
la  to  either  the  American  or  Cambodian  toter- 
es«  for  Congress  to  appropriate  more  than 
$680  BiUllon  to  FT  1978  for  war  In  Cambodia 
is  beneath  comment.  Sven  more  so  ttian  in 
South  Vietnam,  the  only  solution  for  every- 
one la  for  us  to  stop  totervenlng  to  Cambodia 
and  to  allow  what  all  admit  la  a  civil  war 
among  Cambodians  to  take  its  course. 

This  fiseal  year  1978  bodget  request  for 
Indochtoa  aid,  then,  r^neaents  a  funda- 
mental attempt  by  tha  Admtolatration  to  de- 
ceive Cangxaaa  and  tlM  Amarican  people.  It 
will  not  allow  the  OVN  or  Lon  Nol  govem- 
menta  to  become  economically  viable,  it  Is  not 
a  measured  req^onse  to  Soviet  and  Chinese 
aid  to  their  allies,  and  it  offers  no  hope  of 
ending.  X 
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Orif  iiMl  kwsi 

yurl974 

r«qu«$t 


nscil  year  1974 
illocation 


Ori|l*ai  fixal 

ywr  1975 

request 


Ecoooinicaid: 

1.  Indochina  postwar  racomtruction..    >  }619. 000, 000     1^35,000,000       >  $939. 800, 000 

2.  Foodforpaaca...- ......     <  208, 800. 000  ■>  507, 300. 000      >«  260, 000, 000 

3.  Loans .»_ ... . •  110.000,000 

4.  Supplamantal '  49,000.000 

Sabtotal.  aconomic  aM 827,800,000      1, 100, 000, 000       1,200,000,000 


Orif  ioal  fecal 

year  1974    Fiscal  year  1974 
raquest  allocation 


Orifiaal  fiseal 

year  1975 

raquest 


MilHaryaid: 

5.  Masf •  1,900,000.000 

(.  Map •  181,000,000 

Subtotal,  aconomic  and  miUtary 

aid tWa.OOO.OOO 

Indochina-idatad  U.S.  forcas ■»  1,000.900,000 

firandtotal 9,909,000.000 


>  1.126.000,000 
•342.000,000 


'1,600,000  000 
<  480. 000. 000 


2.530.000.060 
>>  681,000,000 


•3. 280. 005.000 
u  463,  000. 000 


3, 221 .  000, 000   3. 743, 000. 000 


1  "Currant  Protranunj  Lavals  Comparad  with  Fiscal  Yaar  1974  Contrassional  Prasantation," 
kaarings  before  House  Operitions  Subcommittee,  Mar.  20,  1974,  pp.  877-879. 

•  PrasWant's  for«i|n  aid  messaie,  Congrassional  Record,  p    1166S.  Apr.  24,  1974. 

•  "GAO  Reports  on  U.S.  Aid  to  South  VIetrMm,"  Hon.  Lee  H.  Haoiilton,  Confressional  Record 
p.  8825.  Mar.  28. 1974 

Of  tkin  {183.000,000  for  South  Vietnam  (sou rca— footnote  3  above).  t77,000.000-Cambodia 
(source— lalaphone  conversation  with  the  Department  of  Africulture). 

•  (54.000,000  lapplamenW  axpactad,  tkoufh  not  yet  appropriated  at  this  writinc. 
•Haarints  before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  pi.  II.  1973,  p   1363. 

'  Latter  nom  Sacrttsry  of  Stats  Kisslnfer  to  Senator  Kennedy,  Confrassional  Record,  p.  9033, 
Apr.  1, 1974. 


<  "AsMrican  Aid  to  Indochina",  Hon.  Ronald  Dellums.  Coniresslonal  Record,  Apr.  3,  1974 

•  27  percent  up. 

■•  This  $1,000,000,000  was  the  fi(ure  advanced  by  Robert  Moot.  DOD  ComptroHer.  on  Jan.  29. 
1973,  whan  he  stated  that  {1.000,000,000  was  for  "support  of  U.S.  forces  involved  in  the  Southeast 
Asia  situation,  both  naval  and  air." 

»  This  figure  was  supplied  the  Indochina  Resource  Centir  from  the  DOD  Comptroller's  oliica 
on  Apr.  29,  1974.  and  defined  as  "incremental  Southeast  Asia  costs  for  the  support  of  U.S.  forces 
related  la  ike  phasadown  ol  the  Indtcktna  conflict." 

■>  Annual  Defense  Department  budfet,  Mar.  24,  1974,  p.  24— "Included  in  the  Jl.900,000.000 
for  Southaast  Asia  costs  In  fisal  yaar  1975  is  $463,000,000  for  U.S.  forces— larialy  ttia  alrbasaa 
in  Thailand. 


TABLE  2.-HUMAN  TOLL  OF  WAR 


fUf  usees' 


1988 _ •772,000 

'19(6 _ •906,000 

mi :.: •463,000 

19(1. :;_ ^494, 000 

MB - •590,000 

lOT. "NIO.OOO 

1171 '136. 000 

1972 •1,320,000 

lira tis.?©© 

Emailed  from  Cambodia 219,000 

PWtortas 700,000 

Esttmatad  nonraiisterad 2,000,000 

Tow 8,  Hi,  700^ 


Civilian 

Civilian 
hospital 

hosyiUI 

entries— 

entries- 

moiMily 

Civilian 

Civilian 

ARVN 

ARVN 

"Eeamy" 

Total  killed 

annual  ' 

average' 

ktBad' 

wounded' 

killed* 

wounded* 

kilM< 

sad  wounded 

50,000 

4,106 

25. $00 

76,000 

11,234 

23,118 

3S.43( 

lH'i«5 

50.000 

4,1(6 

50,000 

100,000 

11,  $53 

20,975 

55,524 

S-S 

49, 707 

4.142 

60.000 

m.ooo 

12,176 

29,4a 

88,104 

3$(.72> 

86,993 

7.24* 

100. 900 

2D0.000 

27,915 

70,686 

181,149 

579,780 

66.002 

s.soo 

60.000 

140,000 

a.  833 

65,276 

156.954 

444.063 

59.663 

4,971 

30.000 

95.000 

23,346 

71,S82 

103.638 

323. S66 

50, 737 

4.228 

25.000 

75,000 

22,069 

58,823 

98.094 

279.986 

53,901 

4,491 

65,000 

135,000 

39,S87 

109.962 

131.949 

481.498 

43,1(6 

3,597 

IS.  000 

71.000 

13,822 

(0i$8» 

41,287 

207.064 

S10.1S9 


4^723 


430,000         UNB^BOO 


183,935 


510,885 


899,0(5 


3.028.90 


I  Ratosaas— Fifures  mariiad  by  (•)  are  nsarty  laneratad  refsaast  as  reported  yearly  by  the  U.S. 
Aieney  For  International  Davalepment.  The  1970  fimre,  markee  by  (•*).  includes  281.000  persons 
•to  registered  in  1970,  kut  wera  lanaratsd  as  ranifaaa  (lem  1965-68. 


•  SoMian  killed  and  wounded- Finires  for  1965-Jan. 
nation  Oflioa  (202)  OX  7-2«73.  Jan.  27- 


27.  1973.  supplied  by  Pentagon  Infor- 

7-0«c.  31.  1973.  fifluiee  are  these  supplied  by  the  Govern- 


ment of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
Note:  Civilian  figuras  twlow  praparad  by  the  U.S.  Senate  Subcommittea  on  Refugaas. 


'Hospital  entries— These  figuras  are  olllcial.  supplied  by  the  U.S.  Agency  For  International 
Development. 
'Civiliin  killed  and  wounded— Tbaaa  figures  are  astimatas  made  by  the  MX  Sonata  Subcom- 

*"        ^**'  TABLE  8.-A  COMPARISON  OF  U.S,  SOVICT,  AND  CHINESE  EXPENDITURES  IN  INDOCHINA 


|ln  of  U.S.  dolUrsI 

oMflK 

CMneaa 

Unitad  States 

MilrUry  aid 

Yaar 

wmary 

EconoMC 

Military 

Econooiic 

MIHIsry 

Economic 

Soviat-Chinaaa  Soviat-Chiness 
total  percent  of  total 

United  SUtes 
portent  of  totoi 

19(6 

1K7 

1971 

210.000,000 
505.000.000 
440,000.000 
70,000,000 
100, 000, 000 

85.000.000 
200,000.000 
240, 000. 000 
345,000.000 
315.000.000 

60,000,000 

145,000.000 

100,000.000 

85.000.000 

75.000.000 

50.000.000 
80.000,000 

100, 000, 000 
60,000.000 

100,000,000 

5.263.500.000 
17.431,900.000 
22,463,300,000 
16.523,300,000 
11,424,300.000 

736,500,000 
568.100.000 
536.700.000 
476.700.000 
575.700.800 

270.000.000 

650.000.  un 

540.000.000 

155.0(0.000 
175,0(0,000 

5.0 
4.0 
LO 
1.0 
1.5 

95.0 

96.0 
98.0 
99.0 
98.5 

Total 

1,300,000,000 

1,200,000,000 

4(6.000,000 

390,000,000 

73. 100,00a  000 

2,900.000,000 

1, 800. 000. 000 

^o 

98.0 

SOURCES 

1.  Soviet  and  CtdlMsaeiitaiiditaras  for  19(6-68  war*  drtvm  from  National  Security  Study  Memo- 
laaduin  No.  1,  as  leprinlsd  in  tka  "CosgieasloMl  Raconi,"  May  10. 1972.  They  are  Included  In  the 
•action  arapaiad  by  tha  State  Dasartmasl,  ia  raapcaae  to  qsastlon  28,  in  a  cbart  captioned  "In 
MHIIon  U.S.  Dollars  at  Soviet  Foreign  Trade  Pricaa,"  on  p.  16773. 

2.  Soviet  and  Chinese  auaodttDres  f dr  1970-71  are  tafctn  from  an  Associated  Press  dispatch 
faWisbed  i«  Nie  "New  Yofl(Tlmae"en  Apr.  13, 1972.  Tha diapatch dies  "U.S.  government  sooicas, 
aal  altowiog  na  of  their  aaaocy  tama. "  It  is aetilM  "Seelet  Anna  Aid  to  HMoi  I s  Down. " 

1.  U,S.  sipawiituraa  for  1966-68.  and  1970,  are  Ukan  frarn  "Ui^Kt  of  the  Vietnam  War," 


eraaared  by  tka  Library  ot  Cengreas,  Jane  30. 1971,  p.  2.  Caab  »n  given  is  fiscal  yaert.  and  are 
incfemMtal,i.a.,coata  that  weuld  not  have  beaoiocurradans  tha  U.S.  not  invotvad  ia  ladochina. 
The  1971  figure  ia  aa  aatimata  reported  l>y  "The  Air  War  in  Indochina."  by  a  Cornell  University 
study  team,  Baaeon  Press,  p.  100.  We  kava  dliMsd  MS.  costs  Isle  mMitary  and  eeononMc  by  s«b- 
tracUag  frem  tka  total  figara  givan  ia  tke  seufcas  Jsat  Hatad,  Hn  Agsies  for  U.S.  aconemtc  aid 
Hated  ia  tha  "Fiaeal  Yaar  874  Program  FraaiMiUtiBa  to  tl»r 


for  Intsnwlional  Deveiopaient.  p.  10. 


» Ceagrau,"  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Agency 


Ndto:  The  5  selected  yaira  chosen  abaiw  sea  tks  aely  eaea  ior  eikicli  itis  possible  to  compare 
Unitad  Stales.  Soviet  and  Chinese  expenditures  for  Indochina. 


TABLE  4 -UNITED  STATES  NOW  SUPPLIES  86.3  PERCEin  OF  THIEU'S  TOTAL  RESOURCES 

1973  INCOME  INTO  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

(In  millions  o(  dollar*| 


U.S.-suppliad  i 

(aejpvcwt) 

Anoufrt      ^oroont 


U.S.  military  aid 2.27015  (6.8 

U.S.  commodity  Import  prasram 300.0  8.8 

Uf  Food  for  Peace «.  '  143.0  4.2 

"uiXT'***' ""  So  fJ 

■npoft  revenues  due  Id  U.S.  prtaaiies  (minimum) , B1.44  2.6 


GVN -generated  in- 
come (13  percent) 


AsMant 


farceat 


Diracttans „ M.6  1.7 

IndHwntaaes - 2812  8.3 

twipeit  ravanuoa. „ 10.16  .2 

Cariancv  addHiOM -. „ _ 30.7  .9 

fiend  salea , .-..^ 5  «  ,. 

Jdeoontryaid 1 48.0  1.1 


Note:  Tk  a  above  taMa  stows  tow  tto  86.3  parcsnt  of  tto  Thleu  (Government's  resources  supplied  by  tto  United  Stales  is  divided. 
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Key  to  chart  on  other  side  of  this  page: 
line  (1)  The  OVN  did  aocompUsb  &  model 
gmln  tn  direct  taxes  durtag  1973.  Vx*  a  popu- 
lation of  20  mlHIoa,  however,  the  93  per 
capita  raised  In  taxes  Is  a  telling  indictment 
of  the  OVN's  poUtlcal  appeal.  Line  (3)  Al- 
though we  have  counted  all  $283.2  million 
In  "indirect  taxes"  as  internally-generated. 
in  fact  30  %  of  indirect  taxes  during  the  war 
were  generated  by  the  U.S.  presence,  aiMl  a 
substantial  portion  of  such  "Indlreet  taxes" 
are  still  derived  directly  from  the  V&.  pres- 
•noe.  Line  (3)  Virtually  all  Import  revenues 


are  derived  ftom  tTJS.-subsldlxed  imports. 
NcmetbelesB,  we  have  estimated  the  OVN's 
internally-generated  impart  revenues  at  10% 
of  the  total,  a  rather  high  estimate.  Line  (4) . 
This  simply  means  that  the  OVN  printed  up 
new  currency,  thus  stimxilatlng  inflation. 
Line  (6) .  The  OVN  borrowed  on  the  future 
here,  presumably  from  the  national  bank. 
IJne  (6)  The  1973  "loan"  was  from  the  UJ5., 
those  in  1974  will  oome  from  a  variety  of 
countries  and  institutions  Uke  the  World 
Bank.  Lines  (7)-(10)  These  are  4  overt  and 
admitted,  categories  of  U J3.  funding.  Inflation 


has  meant  that  they  amount  to  a  declining 
amount  of  real  aid  and  thus  declining  living 
standards.  The  1974  "miUtary  aid"  figure  of 
$1,026  billion  is  not  taken  seriously  by  the 
Indochina  Resource  Center,  since  it  cannot 
be  correlated  with  the  requests  of  $1.6  billion 
for  FY  1974  and  $1.6  billion  for  FT  1976. 
Line  (12)  This  indicates  that  portion  of 
American  aid  which  enters  OVN  budget  ac- 
counting. The  budget  Is  quite  obviously  a 
small  portion  of  what  it  takes  to  keep  the 
OVN  in  existence. 


TABLE  4  (CONTTNUED).— SOUTH  V1ETNAI1:  GOVERNMENT  BUDGETS  BY  CALENDAR  YEARS  1964-74 

Pn  ■Olions  of  iMI«ra| 


Cslmdar  yeir— 


EsUiMtwl 


19S4 


196S 


1«6 


1967 


1*6$ 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1.  pjrKthxes         ..^^^    12-3  12.7  11.7  19.4  24.4  28.1  35.4  34.0  39.6  58.6 

2.  ndiract  and  ottitr  domestic laitt «7.7  124.1  128.3  135.6  138.1  158.9  190.3  199.0  201.5  283.2 

H'!I5S5l?!T""* -J. !J-2  J5!  "5-«  ^^-^  i5«»  "*  *  ^m-'  3^9.6  114.3  101.6 

4.  Adddioa  to  csxreoqr  supoly CIO  255.7  131.7  117.5  249.4  86.5  98.2  154.8  47.1  30.7 

S    L2'n,?,SS;h;^m^;i;iri;i '^^  "-^  "•'  "•*  '^■^  ^^  "•'  ^^''  "1.4  30.3 

o.  Loans  rroni  fofeign  countrws... , en  n 

1  HI- U'Po""'"**  •*»* .lS-3  "617 iii.'i 324.8 224.1 153:0 115:9 M.) 72:2"  86:1 

2  HiSiSx-ii:;; 'Si!  "Z-5  259-9  J«i2  IW*  l»l  >»-3  239.4  225.6  300.0 

iJ««^'°'^ .S-!  32  76.3  15X3  138.3  94.1  121.0  81.8  118.1  143.0 

0.  UA  (miltory  »»d          181.8  268.9  $n.O  1.203.5  1.054.5  1,608.2  1,692.6  1.882.5  2,382.6  2,270.5 

11.  Third  Gouatnrgnatsid. It.  9  19.9  119  20.0  20.0  26.0  20.6  213  34.2  40.0 

Grand  total 627.9  1.050.7  1,907.4  T««.4  2, 15M  2.632.3  2.798.2  3,170.8  3,356.6  3,394.0 

I2^C*iinterpart  eortrtfcution  to  tlw  bBdgrt 129.5  174.5  301.2  277.7  177.4  190.6  239.5  267.4  305.0  400.2 

TWjI GVN  budiM. 292.5  >B.2  657.0  610.2  498.8  653.1  794.0  880.0  .675.4  855.6 

(Convonion  rate  \MMMdollanA).$.  Mian)...  (81/1)  (79/1)  (I20fl)  060/1)  (168/1)  (192/1)  (226/1)  (294/1)  (412/1)  (512^) 


65^6 

301.6 
96.9 
93.8 

N.A 
100.0 
201.7 
240.0 
160.0 
1.026.0 
60.0 


2,345.6 


390.2 
864.3 


(604A) 


ll«»a:  Tha  atnvo  tiMo  was  reoMMto  ftipplicd  by  ttia  U.S.  Apncy  foe  IntarnatiOMl  Oovatepmant 
For  tha  firrt  time  in  ttw  nor  it  officially  outlines  in  the  dearest  way  possible  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  rtsponsibte  tor  over  85  percent  of  the  Tbieu  government's  total  resources.  It  a  important 
to  note,  moreover,  that  during  1973  the  United  States  was  forbidden  by  tha  Paris  Agreement  from 
interfering  in  tlw  internal  affairs  of  Vietnarn. 

UNITED  STATES  ECONOMIC  AID  TO  INDOCHINA  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1174 


Source:  "TaUe  1",  LetM«  to  Cengressvwnan  Bella  Abzug.  from  House  Foreign  Operatieet 
Committee.  Feb.  20. 1974.  frooi  AID. 


SVN 


TeW 


Original  Actual  Original  Actual  Oriaiaal  Acteal  Ori#«al 

"Humanitarian" 8S.0  70.0  4.0  13.4  1L4  13.0  107  4 

"Reconstruction" 5a0  2.0  5.0  0  5.9  10.9  60  9 

"Development" 48.0  13.0  X  X  12.5  60.5 

'Xomm.  Imp.  Pfof."...  275.0  200.0  46.7  62.1  X  X  321  7 

"Stabiliz.  Fund" x  X  113  18.3  18.2  16.1  36.5 

TechMcal  Support 17.0  15.0  1.0  1.2  x  X  110 


Actsal 

96.4 
25.9 

262.1 
34.4 
16.2 

led.  "tat-WarV 

Rec 475.0 

Food  lor  P»aee._. 176.4 

Ood  Moneys 105.0 

Supplemental— Cip X 

Loan— Cip x 

Develepment  Loan X 

Grand  total 756.4 


300.0 

309.0 

105.0 

49.0 

60.0 

50.0 


75.0 

30.9 

7 

X 
X 
X 


95.0 
194.2 
7 
X 
X 
X 


55.0 

1.5 

7 

X 

X 

X 


39.8 
3.6 
X 
X 
X 
X 


606.0 

2018 

7 

X 
X 
X 


435.0 

506.8 

7 

49.0 

60.0 

50.0 


S73.0     105.9     280.2       56.5       43.4     813.8    l.ioao 


Notes:  (1)  Figures  represent  "MiOions  of  dolUrs-United  States."  (2)  "Original  sUnds  for  original  administration  requests  for  fiscal  year  1974.  prvMnt  in  spring  1973;  "Actual"  stands  for 
nnai  administration  appropriations.  w    -m         , 


FuxDoM  OP  THx  PsxBa  SAicoir-9mx 
Nine  out  of  18  dailies  tn  Vietnamese  lan- 
guage were  confiscated  on  Wed.,  April  8,  1974 
by  the  Minister  of  Interior,  according  to  AFP 
in  Saigon.  The  order  of  conflscations  was 
made  because  these  papers  carried  an  article 
on  the  massive  wlthdrttwal  of  money  from 
tbe  batiks  to  buy  gold  whOa  the  plaster  Is 
devaluating  conttnuoiMly.  The  Saigon  Mlo- 
Ister  of  Finance  had  demanded  tbe  National 
Bank  to  take  urgent  mearTres  to  stop  this 
public  panic.  The  plaster  has  devaluated 
eight  times  in  "78  and  foot  tUnes  alnoe  the 
beginning  of  this  year.  ' 

This  is  the  first  time  In  20  months  after 
the  decree-law  007-TT/SLU  went  into  effect, 
there  Is  such  a  great  number  of  dailies  at 
one  time. 

One  may  recall  the  statement  of  Marshall 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky  in  his  vUlt  to  the  US.  in  "70 
that  the  Press  to  South  VN  enjoys  the  most 
freedom  in  the  world.  Or  one  may  recall  the 
leas  positive  statement  that  freedom  of  the 
press  that  has  not  been  entirely  extinguished 
in  South  VN;  that  Journalists  have  even  less 
elbow  room  In  South  Korea,  the  PhUlpplnes 
and  Taiwan,  and  that  Viet  Nam  is  still  at  war, 
■o  we  must  maintain  neceesary  reetrlctions. 
And  the  reason  usually  given  Is  that  In  South 
VN.  the  Saigon  administration  allows  opposi- 


tion voices  to  be  heard,  that's  the  proof  of  Its 
democracy. 

We  have  no  illusion,  of  course,  about  de- 
manding the  Saigon  regime  to  allow  freedom 
of  the  press  as  demanded  by  the  Paris  Peace 
Agreement  (Art.  11).  But  here  could  skim 
over  some  prtnclpal  aspects  of  what-ls-called 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  Saigon  style. 

Officially,  Art.  12  of  the  Saigon  Constitu- 
tion states  cltoarly  that  freedom  of  the  press 
U  a  "fundamental  right"  and  that  "censor- 
Ship  Is  prohibited."  The  law  019  of  Dec.  31, 
68  on  the  stattis  of  the  press  was  to  the  sante 
effect.  But  of  course,  that  is  on  paper.  Accord- 
ing to  Tran  Tan  Quoc  who  wrote  aboi^t  the 
DolDien  (Face  to  Face)  case  in  early  71,  there 
were  over  200  cases  of  seizure  of  tbe  Saigon 
dailies  within  13  months  after  the  law  19 
came  Into  effect.  "A  record  breaking  num- 
ber ...  of  the  world!"  said  be.  "And  press- 
oondltlons  have  never  been  lived  through  In 
a  centtury-life  of  the  Vietnamese  press," 
even  under  tbe  French  oolonlalist  regime,  the 
Japanese  fascist  regime,  feudalism,  the  Bao 
Dal  puppet  regime,  and  the  First  Republic. 
l.e.,  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  regime. 

This  U  not  record-breaking  any  more,  since 
tbe  law  u  "too  liberal"  tn  comparison  to  tbe 
decree  law  007  wblob  was  promulgated  on 
August  4.  73.  Tbe  repression  of  the  press  has 


now  become  the  law  and  freedom  of  the 
press  Is  eliminated  totally.  The  birth  of  tbU 
decree -law  is  a  death  sentence  passed  upon 
the  Press  Council  which  was  elected  by  the 
entire  South  Vietnamese  press. 

The  most  striking  provision  of  the  decree- 
law  Is  the  depoelt.  The  daily  has  to  deposit  20 
mUUon  plasters  (about  U.S.  $40,000)  the  daily 
of  a  legal  party  has  to  deposit  10  milUon.  and 
the  weekly  10  million,  to  guarantee  tbe  pay 
ment  of  flnee  and  court  costs. 

llie  daUy  or  m^tgaalne  which  violates  tbla 
law  will  be  seized  and  brought  to  coiurt.  The 
^ress-court  has  only  one  level.  The  sentenced 
paper  can  only  appeal  to  the  Supreme  C^oiut, 
and  cannot  declare  mistrial  at  the  same  level. 
And  if  it  wants  to  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  It  has  to  pay  the  fines  first. 

Tbe  decree -law  gave  enormous  powers  to 
the  Minister  of  Interior,  who  can  order  the 
seizure  and  even  temporary  suspension  of 
papers  that  violate  "national  security"  or 
"sow  dissention."  Military  courts  are  em- 
powered to  try  National  Security  cases  and 
can  impose  sentences  of  up  to  3  years  and 
fines  of  up  to  6  million  piasters  (UJ3.  $10,- 
000).  For  the  most  part,  the  government 
relies  on  fines  to  subdue  the  press. 

Finally,  the  preos  must  submit  copies  to 
the  Ministries  of  Information  and  Interior 
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four  hours  before  publication.  As  a  result, 
almost  all  Vletnantose  papers  reach  the 
stands  late  in  the  afternoon — often  after 
discreet  "tmofflcial"  calls  have  produced 
blank  spaces  containing  the  words  "tu  y  due 
ho"  (Voluntarily  censored) . 

On  the  day  this  decree-law  went  into  effect, 
a  total  of  92  Vietnamese  publications  (count- 
ing weekly  and  monthly  magazines)  were 
shut  down,  according  to  L.A.  Times,  Sept.  16 
1972. 

Until  the  beginning  of  this  year,  that  Is 
wlthm  15  months  after  the  decree-law  went 
Into  effect,  fnxn  about  40  dallies  In  Viet- 
namese language  with  half  a  million  readers 
the  press  of  SVN  had  only  16  left.  The  month- 
ly salary  of  people  working  for  the  papers 
decreased  visibly  over  60%. 

According  to  all  publishers,  all  South  Viet- 
namese daUlee  today  have  a  total  of  100,000 
readers  and  the  number  of  readers  who  rent 
the  newspapers  (because  they  can  not  afford 
to  buy  them)  are  not  accountable. 

Fourteen  out  of  16  newspapers,  in  15 
months  under  the  decree-law,  were  confis- 
cated 146  times.  Ninety-eight  seizures  of 
these  146  violated  article  28A  which  states 
something  like  "release  distorted  news,"  con- 
fuse public  opinion."  Thirty-five  selz\ires  vio- 
lated Art.  29.  "voluntarily  or  involuntarily 
benefit  the  commimists."  And  seventeen  seiz- 
\ires  vloUted  Art.  86  which  coocenw  por- 
nography. 

Another  means  the  Saigon  administration 
uses  to  subdue  the  press  U  the  regulation  of 
paper.  In  order  to  get  paper  at  official  prioe 
in  this  time  of  crisis,  the  publishers  have  to 
•pply  for  paper  bonds  from  the  government. 
The  black  market  price  U  much  higher  and 
the  publishers  cannot  afford  It.  Therefore, 
they  have  to  go  along  with  the  government  if 
they  want  to  keep  their  newspc^Mrs  running. 
According  to  Dlen  Tin  (Telegraph),  starting 
from  AprU  11.  the  paper  price  increased  from 
25  to  30%.  Starting  from  early  this  year,  the 
South  Vietnamese  press  went  mto  another 
bitter  turn.  About  50%  of  JournalisU,  report- 
ers, writers,  advertisers,  workers  .  .  .  became 
Jobless  at  the  end  of  last  year.  When  a  news- 
paper reduces  from  8  pages  to  4,  i.e.  reduces 
in  half,  half  of  the  people  who  work  for  the 
newspaper  turned  Jobless  is  a  matter  of 
course. 

Usually  after  a  confiscation,  a  Saigon  news- 
paper U  almost  at  the  brink  of  dlssolvency. 
"Freedom  of  the  Press  does  not  exist  in 
Viet  Nam."  declared  Vo  Long  Trieu,  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  who  publishes  Dal  Dan  Toe 
(The  Great  People) .  one  of  the  anti-govern- 
ment newspapers  in  Saigon.  SystematicaUy, 
by  combining  confiscation,  censorship,  de- 
posit and  paper  bond,  the  Saigon  regime 
eliminates  aU  opposition,  that  is.  combining 
Uw  and  economic  means  to  sUence  their 
voices.  To  say  these  measures  are  but  neces- 
sary restrictions  during  the  war  is  sc^hlstic. 
because  the  war  already  ended,  and  the  one 
who  causes  war  now  is  the  Saigon  regime. 
And  to  say  that  opposition  voices  heard  are 
the  proof  of  Saigon's  democracy  is  another 
lie.  It  is  impossible  to  sUence  people's  voice 
When  the  government  rules  by  Jvmgle  laws 
when  it  does  not  represent  the  people  and 
does  not  adhere  to  their  interests  and 
aspirations. 


Who  Ib  RBsroNsiBLE  ros  the  Cai  Lat 
MAaaacacf 

On  March  9.  74.  a  rocket  fell  In  Cai  Lay 
primary  school  (My  Tho  province,  on  High- 
way 4)  killed  23  chUdren  wounded  a  woman 
teacher  and  40  others.  The  Saigon  adminis- 
tration immediately  claimed  the  school  of  Cai 
l*y  was  sbeUed  by  "Viet  Cong".  It  quickly 
organized  demonstrations  and  considered 
March  9  as  the  "NaUonal  Day  of  Mourning". 

The  Provlsioiua  Revolutionary  Oovem- 
ment  of  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam 
denounced     Salgons     "odious     trick"     and 


"slanders"  In  the  statement  on  Cai  Lay  at 
the  International  Conference  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Parts  Agreement  held  in 
Stockholm.  Sweden,  March  29-31^  1074.  Rep- 
reaentativaa  of  tbe  PRO  at  the  Two  Party 
Joint  Military  Commission  requested  the 
ICCS  to  investigate  this  maaaacre  and  the 
Saigon  administration  "to  reach  an  agree- 
ment on  and  to  guarantee  the  conditions 
necessary  for  tlie  inveetlgatioo." 

Public  opinion  In  Saigon  has  shown  tJltelr 
doubt  about  tbe  charge  of  the  Saigon  ad- 
ministration. 

WHAT  IS  THE  TBT7TH? 

Cai  Lay  is  situated  in  a  contested  area  on 
Highway  4  (on  the  way  from  Saigon  to  the 
Mekong  Delta).  The  Saigon  administration 
has  continuously  opened  many  "pacification" 
operations  in  the  area.  On  March  9.  an  ex- 
plosion occurred  at  Cai  Lay  primary  school 
as  school  children  of  two  classes  were  lining 
up  outside  their  classrooms.  No  sooner  had 
the  explosion  taken  place  than  the  Saigon 
troops  in  the  nearby  district  chief's  office 
rushed  to  the  scene  and  barricaded  the  school 
gate  with  barbed  wire.  They  carried  all  the 
injured  school  children  to  the  military  hoe- 
pital  of  the  Saigon  7th  division.  They  or- 
dered tbe  victim's  relatives  to  stay  outside 
the  school  gate  and  did  not  allow  the  latter 
to  see  and  inquire  about  their  injured  sons 
and  youziger  brothers  or  to  search  for  their 
dekd  loved  ones. 

SAIGOK  DEMOHSTKATIOH  FAaCX 

On  March  16,  1974,  the  Saigon  administra- 
tion at  Vlnh  Long  forced  3.000  students  and 
300  teachers  in  the  provincial  coital  to  take 
part  in  a  demonstration  farce  in  which  Ngu- 
yen Van  TTiieu's  message  was  read.  "The 
shelling  of  the  Cai  Lay  primary  school  is  a 
concrete  proof  of  the  violation  destruction 
of  peace  and  war  waging  of  the  Communists 
in  our  country.  I  order  all  the  high  schools 
and  primary  schools  all  over  the  country  to 
q>are  a  minute  to  commemorate  the  death 
of  32  pupils." 

The  massacre  has  caused  deep  pain  and 
anger  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  in  the 
Mekong  Delta  and  at  CalLay.  Many  women, 
who  were  forced  to  take  part  in  the  "demon- 
stration." refuse  to  go,  instead,  they  exposed 
tbe  Saigon's  charges. 

rvZKTTHING    IS    CLXAKED    BT    BAIOON    POUCX 

On  March  30,  1974.  as  the  ICCS  started  its 
investigation  of  the  massacre,  it  had  to  stop 
because  the  members  of  the  commission  were 
attacked  by  the  Saigon  gangs.  Two  members 
from  Iran  were  injured.  At  the  same  time, 
the  spokesman  of  the  Saigon  administra- 
tion blatantly  declared  that  "the  investiga- 
tion will  not  bring  any  success." 

This  "prediction"  of  Saigon  was  not  aald 
without  cause.  According  to  AFP,  the  same 
day.  when  the  ICCS  arrived  at  Cai  Lay  pri- 
mary school  In  the  morning  of  March  30. 
1974.  "the  only  evidence  was  bullet  holes  on 
the  walls"  because  "fragments  caused  by  bul- 
lets and  shells  were  immediately  cleared 
tuider  the  supervision  of  the  (Saigon)  police 
after  the  explosion  occurred." 

WHT  DOBS  BMBON   PROHIBIT  THX   FSESS? 

According  to  Hoa  Blnh  Dally  (Peace), 
March  14,  1974,  "Many  reporters,  having 
learned  of  the  news,  arrived  at  Cat  Lay  pri- 
mary school  when  the  heart-rending  scene  of 
death  was  still  there,  but  they  were  banned 
from  taking  photos.  They  were  bullied  and 
threatened  with  film  roll  confiscation.  And 
when  they  got  permission  to  carry  out  their 
work,  Tbleu's  agents  had  cleared  away  all 
evidence  and  there  was  nothing  there  to  be 
photographed." 

Dai  Dan  Toe  (Tbe  Oreat  People)  March  18. 
1974,  wrote  that  a  Pultiaer  winner  photog- 
rapher was  threatened  to  be  arrested  by 
tbe  Saigon  police  when  he  was  about  to 
take  pictures  of  the  manacre  right  after  be 
heard  the  explosion.  "Be  was  told  that  unless 


he  got  permission  from  the  Commander 
General  of  the  4th  Region  Nguyen  Vlnh  Ngbl. 
he  could  not  take  pictures." 

On  the  same  issue.  Song  Than,  another 
dally  newspaper  in  Saigon,  March  17,  74. 
asked  a  series  of  questions,  among  those 
were  "Why  did  the  authorities  In  Cai  Lay  dis- 
trict and  DinhTuong  provmce  cover  up  their 
war  crimes  committed  at  Cai  Lay  primary 
school?  It  must  be  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
want  to  easily  whitewash  the  responslbUtty 
they  themselves  must  ebar.  They  have  taken 
advantage  of  their  power  and  their  position 
to  bully  the  press  circuits  from  carrying  out 
their  work." 

When  the  need  to  Investigate  the  massacre 
was  in  high  demand,  the  Saigon  regime  in- 
tentionally and  hastily  slandered  the  PRO 
with  committing  the  act.  This  is  not  a 
unique  case  in  which  Saigon  triee  to  cover 
up  the  truth  by  soundly  condemning  the 
other  side. 

Why  should  they  prohibit  the  i>res8  from 
taking  pictures  right  after  the  massacre  If 
they  did  not  commit  the  act?  Why  should 
they  clear  all  evidence  and  cause  a  lot  of 
trouble  to  the  ICCS  when  the  latter  was  in- 
vestigating the  case  if  Saigon  was  not  the  au- 
thor of  the  cruelty?  ^ 

This  act  only  shows  the  true  intention  of 
the  Saigon  regime  that  is  to  uae  any  means — 
even  the  death  of  innocent  children— to  ful- 
fill its  aim,  to  cover  up  the  truth  and  to  con- 
demn the  other  side  when  proof  haa  not  yet 
been  exposed. 

However,  the  people  in  the  area  cooild  not 
be  fooled  by  the  Saigon  propaganda.  On 
March  19,  "74,  at  Cai  Lay,  Mrs.  Vo  Thl  Nhuong, 
a  villager,  asked  the  young  South  Vietnamese 
soldier:  '"Why  does  the  South  Vietnamese 
army — Saigon — shell  my  village?  All  the 
members  of  one  family  were  killed  the  other 
day.'  she  challenged. 

"  'If  the  army  keeps  using  artillery  like 
that,  Innocent  pec^le  will  oontintie  to  be 
killed.' 

"She  fixed  him  with  a  defiant  there-rve- 
sald-lt-look  and  the  embarrassed  soldier, 
blurted.  1  don't  know  If  people  suffer,  well, 
that's  war.'"    (Washington  Poet.  Mar.  31). 

Acnows  TO  Support  thx  Political  PaisoMiBa 

OKMONSTSATION  AT  BXM  THANH  MABKXT 

Saigon  (AFP,  UPI) :  A  growp  of  about  four 
studente  demonstrated  at  Ben  Thanh  Mar- 
ket. Saigon  at  9:15  am.  March  16.  74.  Two 
among  the  four  students  threw  a  Molotov 
cocktail  and  a  bunch  of  leaflets  at  the  west 
gate  of  the  market.  Then,  they  disappeared 
in  the  crowd.  Others  set  a  fire  with  black 
smoke  and  also  threw  a  bunch  of  leaflets  and 
disappeared  immediately. 

According  to  the  CB6  News,  the  content  of 
the  leaflet  is  as  followed : 

1.  To  demand  the  government  of  tha  Re- 
public of  Viet  Nam  to  release  immediately 
and  unconditionally  student  Huynh  Tan 
Mam  and  tbe  third  political  force  prisoners. 

2.  To  demand  the  government  of  the  Re- 
public of  VletNam  to  immediately  st~r)  all 
acts  of  terrorism  against  the  3rd  political 
force. 

3.  The  peo^e  and  the  youth,  students  and 
pupils  determine  to  shatter  the  Saigon  con- 
spiracy to  sabotage  tbe  Parts  Agreement. 

THS  THZBD  FOUTICAL  SBGKENT 

The  Committee  to  Demand  and  Receive 
Prisoners  of  the  3rd  Political  Segment  was 
formed  in  Saigon.  March  28,  74.  l^e  declara- 
tion, signed  by  43  people,  indudlng  profes- 
sors, religious  people,  representatives,  law- 
yers. Journalists  asserted  that  the  "Ttilrd 
Polltleal  Segment  Is  a  political  reality  which 
has  tbe  rtgbt  and  the  responslbUtty  to  con- 
tribute to  ttie  task  of  natlotuU  reoonclllatlon 
and  concord,"  with  a  political  stand  and 
poaltlon  "independent  of  the  two  South  Viet- 
namese parties."  Its  work  is  for  "peace  and 
Independence,  for  tbe  right  of  natk>nal  self 
determination  and  democratic  liberty." 
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Aronrriing  to  th«  declaration,  facu  have 
•bown  that  a  "large  nuiober  of  prUonars  be- 
longing to  the  3rd  r^«*'"pl  S«gxn*nt"  are  stUl 
being  detained  by  the  Saigon  regime.  Begard- 
Ing  th»  releaae  of  the  third  political  foroe 
prlsonan  to  the  PRO  aide  by  the  Saigon  re- 
gime, the  declaration  said  that  it  la  a 
"abame."  a  "uMless  shame  because  It 
brought  no  honor"  to  the  Saigon  regime.  fi>"< 
"this  coercion  Is  also  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
national  reconciliation  and  concord." 

Amni:>g  the  signatures  are  the  names  of 
Mrs  Ngo  Ba  Thanh.  Father  Chan  Tin.  Mrs. 
Nguyen  Ijong.  Venerable  Thlch  PhapLan, 
Representative  Ho  Ngoc  Nhuan,  Prof.  Tuan 
Nham  (just  being  released )  .  .  . 

TRiBB  roBcx  DsauNsa  THK  KXTuaN  or 
rouncAL  PBisomas 
A  group  of  the  third  poUUoid  force  oom- 
posad  mostly  <a  Buddhlet  monks  maielMd 
trom  An  Qaaag  pagoda  to  the  Lower  Rouse 
on  April  1.  to  demand  the  return  to  Saigon 
■of  the  third  political  foroe  prleonera  who  are 
ten^oraniy  aUytag  in  the  liberated  Area  of 
Locmnh. 

A  number  of  the  dele^tea,  headed  by  BJrs. 
Kgo  Ba  Thanh,  presented  their  resolution  to 
■  the  Lower  House. 

Before  starting  the  march.  Venerable  -nileh 
Lieu  Mlnb  told  the  preaa  that  South  Viet 
Nsm  "has  not  yet  been  free,  because  the  for- 
eigners are  still  present."  The  Venerable  de- 
manded that  the  OS.  government  withdraw 
au  Its  present  advisers  from  South  Viet  Nam. 

The  demonstration  was  organized  by  the 
Buddhist  Committee  to  Free  Political  Pris- 
oners and  the  Committee  to  Demand  the 
Release  of  the  Third  Ptrtltleal  Force  Prls- 
onei».  (AFP.  April  1,  74) 

The  third  political  foree  prlaoners  should 
have  been  released  to  their  hometown.  De- 
spite their  request  and  the  provision  of  the 
Paris  Agreement,  the  Saigon  administration 
released  them  to  the  PRO  and  labeled  them 
pro-PRO,  work  in  favor  of  Communists.  In  a 
statement  to  the  ICCS,  the  third  political 
force  prisoners  strongly  re-afflrmed  that  they 
are  part  of  the  third  poUtical  foroe  in  South 
Viet  Nam  as  granted  by  the  Parts  Agreement. 

aSXJC  PKOTESTS  SiJLXKO  OT  HTTTNH   TAN  MAM 

Associated  Students  of  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Senate  (ASUC)  at  Berkeley  passed  a 
resolution  demandtef  the  immediate  and  un- 
conditional  release  of  student  Huynh  Tan 
Mam  and  all  political  prisoners  In  South 
Viet  Nam.  on  April  10,  74. 

In  the  reeolatloa.  the  ABDC  Senate  also 
demanded  the  Satgon  administration  to  real- 
ise aU  democratic  liberties  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese; th?  t7.S.  government  to  withdraw  all 
mUltary  advisors  in  civilian  clothes  in  South 
VN.  to  cut  oiT  all  aid  to  the  Saigon  regime 
•n<l  to  demand  the  faU  implementation  of 
the  Parts  Agreement. 

The  school  newspaper  DaUy  Californlan. 
editorial  on  April  12.  acknowledges  that 
American  tax  money  continues  to  help  build 
the  prisons  In  South  VN.  "American  doUars 
continue  to  subaldlae  the  cland««ine  per- 
secution of  Mam  and  others  like  him  In 
Saigon."  The  editorial  called  upon  all  who 
feel  "responsible  to  do  everything  they  can 
to  bring  an  end  to  American  aid  to  Saigon  " 

HuynhTam  Mam.  a  ao-y*ar  old  medical 
stu<lent.  WW  arrested  in  1970  for  demandliur 
Peace  for  Viet  Nam.  The  Saigon  admlnlstwi; 
tlon  promised  to  releaae  him  last  month  in 
Saigon  where  his  family  is.  But  afterwd 
they  brought  him  to  Loc  Nlnh  and  than  put 
him  in  solitary  cpnOnemaBt.  Nobody  knows 
his  wherertout.  The  Saigon  admlnlstratton 
«Ji*l  hta  a  "defector",  mm  prlK>n.  he 
«^ngly  d«iiad  the  charge.  Mam  and  otb«- 
PoUtUsai  ptleonera  are  stlU  ona  biuiger  strike. 

TBS  XOaorSAN  CATBOLIC  MOVSacaMT  ic«  isaoB 

-  On  March  ao,  tl»  B«repean  Catholle  lto»». 
tnent  tor  Feaoe  mised  thetr  rolcee  against  the 
mumaonment  of  SOO  Buddhists  at  Chi  Roa 
prison  by  the  Saigon  reglriae  and  demanded 
their  Immediate  release. 


T^  CATBOUC  OOOMCIL  FOB  PBACS 

On  March  11.  tbs  OatboUe  OounoU  for 
Pesoe  sent  a  tetofram  to  ths  Aaaoeiatian  of 
Patriotic  Catholic  In  South  Viet  Nam  to  az- 
Iiress  their  support  for  the  strutgle  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  and  to  demand  the  Saigon 
regime  to  respect  the  Paris  Agreement. 

WOBLD  PSACB  0OT7MCIL  IM  BTTrPOKT  OW 

nnocantA 

At  Its  session  held  in  Sofia  from  18th  to 
19th  Feb..  74  the  World  Peace  Council  passed 
a  resolution  dwnandlng  the  TT^.  government 
to  stop  its  intervention  in  the  Indochlneee 
countries,  to  respect  the  fundamental  rights 
of  these  peoples  and  to  abide  by  the  Vlen- 
tlnne  Agraement  and  Protocol  on  Laos  and 
the  Paris  Peace  Agreement  on  Viet  Nam. 

The  WPC  also  called  upon  aU  argazHsa- 
tlons  and  Individuals  from  all  strata  In  all 
soctetlee  to  "give  their  support  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  genuine  peace  in  Indochina." 

Tkx  Qsnxva  Ditlomatic  Catnwcana:  Facts 
Aifs  lBBsaoi.AaiTiasI 

The  International  diplomatic  Conference 
on  the  reafllrmation  and  development  of  In- 
ternational humanitarian  laws,  reported  Netp 
York  TiTTiet  on  March  80th,  "convened  by 
SwltEerland,  to  modernize  the  rules  of  war 
oomplet^.,the  two  sessions  this  week  with 
the  0S 'Relegation  expressing  regret  that 
little  progress  has  been  achieved."  The 
conference,  which  lasted  nearly  six  weeks 
starting  from  Feb.  aoth,  74,  was  attended  by 
125  nations. 

Based  on  the  simple  facts  that  laws — either 
national  or  International — are  all  originated 
from  the  evolution  of  human  society.  In 
order  to  place  laws  at  the  same  pace  with 
history,  the  old  laws  have  to  be  reformed  or 
changed  and  new  laws  have  to  be  initiated. 
Therefore,  the  International  Red  Cross  con- 
vened the  International  Diplomatic  Confer- 
ence In  Geneva  to  develop  the  1949  Geneva 
Conventions.  These  conventions  dealt  with 
the  treatment  of  the  war  wounded,  the  sick, 
war  prisoners  E^nd  the  participation  of  the 
civilian  population  in  war  time.  Until  1974, 
there  are  136  governments  adhering  to  the 
1949  Geneva  Conventions,  among  them  are 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  (19S7) 
and  the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam 
(1973). 

The  1974  conference  began  slowly  because 
of  time  spent  to  debate  the  participation  of 
the  PRO  and  of  African  liberation  move- 
ments, including  Guinea-Bissau.  Ouinea- 
Bissau  was  admitted  with  full  voting  rights, 
while  other  liberation  movements  were  ac- 
corded observer  statue. 

The  PRO  was  rejected  by  one  vote  margin, 
on  February  28.  74  with  38  against  37  and  S3 
abstained  or  blank  votes. 

According  to  te  Journal  (Geneva),  March 
Ist,  74,  here  and  there  In  the  hall,  it  was 
visible  that  many  delegates  laid  down  in 
order  to  be  considered  absent.  And  it  Is 
known  that  during  these  days.  Washington 
had  pressured  many  delegations. 

On  March  2,  the  Foreign  Ministry  of  the 
PRO  Issued  a  statement  on  Geneva  Confer- 
ence which  says:  "As  they  are  afraid  of  being 
exposed  and  condemned  at  the  said  diplo- 
matic conference",  the  US  government  "had 
resorted  to  all  ways  and  means  to  prevent 
the  voice  of  Just  cause  and  Justice  of  the 
P«0  RSVN,  the  most  tfoqtient  witness  of 
their  crimes  .  .  .  for  example,  to  delay  the 
work  of  the  conference,  to  threaten  and 
make  pressure  on  other  countries." 

And  the  reasons  the  PRO  gave  for  lu  "nor- 
mal and  desirable"  partlcipatlan  are: 

1.  The  US  government  has  led  an  atrocious 
war  In  South  Vietnam,  where  all  modemest 
weapons  are  used  against  human  being.  It 
Is  stni  pursuing  policy  of  Intervention.  This 
poses  many  new  problems  to  be  solved  by  In- 
ternational humanitarian  laws,  and  the  PRO 
is  at  irtetlm  of  this  war. 


2.  The  PRO  Is  recognized  by  the  Paris  Peace 
Agreement  as  one  of  the  two  governments  in 
South  Vietnam.  If  Saigon  Is  invited,  so  must 
be  the  PRO. 

3.  International  Humanitarian  Law  i£  a 
problem  of  common  interest  for  peoples  all 
over  the  world,  and  closely  relating  to  life 
and  conscience  of  mankind. 

The  DRV  did  not  attend  the  conference  In 
protest  of  the  actions  against  the  PRO.  How- 
ever, the  DRV  and  the  PRO  suggested  the 
amendments  of  the  Geneva  Conventions 
which  were  greatly  supported  since  they 
both  are  qualified  In  oontrlbutlng  experiences 
gained  during  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  US  government  created  the  Saigon's 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  led  a  war  of  aggression 
against  South  Vietnam  and  a  war  of  destruc- 
tion against  North  Vietnam.  Therefore,  these 
wars  have  special  aspects  which  pose  dlHer- 
ent  problems  in  tenns  of  humanitarian  In- 
ternational law — for  example,  the  use  of  tbe 
latest  means  of  destructions  by  the  imper- 
ialist countries,  the  protection  of  dvUlans 
and  soldiers  .  .  . 

It  was  to  this  effect  that  the  US  govern- 
ment could  not  lead  the  conference  to  an- 
other direction,  far  from  solving  the  present 
humanitarian  laws. 

KuxmoNs  IN  What  CoNomoNS? 

At  the  January  18.  1974  Consultative  Con- 
ference in  Parts  between  tbe  Saigon  adminis- 
tration and  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  to  settle  the  Internal  affairs  of 
South  Viet  Nam,  Vice  Premier  Nguyen  Luu 
VIen,  head  of  the  Saigon  delegation,  pre- 
sented a  new  proposal  demanding  that  the 
general  elections  for  the  entire  South  Vlet- 
iMunese  pteople  l>e  held  on  July  20,  1974. 

The  Saigon  administration  has  repeatedly 
made  a  lot  of  noise  about  general  elections 
lately;  "Let  us  vote."  they  say,  "and  the 
sooner  the  better — m  four  months'  time  I 
What's  the  point  of  seeking  to  bring  about 
an  effective  ceasefire  at  all  costs,  setting 
prisoners  free,  allowing  people  free  move- 
ment and  letting  this  third  force  surface? 
Let  people  vote  first.  Isnt  the  ballot  democ- 
racy's sacred  symbol?  Once  elections  are 
held,  there  will  be  peaoe  forever!" 

To  reinforce  the  idea.  President  Nguyen 
Van  Thleu  reportedly  declared :  "Let  the  com- 
munists make  it  clear  on  which  day  they 
want  elections  to  take  place,  then  there  will 
Immediately  be  the  National  Council  of  Na- 
tional Reconciliation  and  Concord  and  as 
many  democratic  freedoms  as  they  like  .  .  ." 

m  fact.  In  the  Saigon  8  chapter-proposal 
for  the  preliminary  agreements  between  the 
two  South  Vietnamese  peirtles,  there  are 
provisions  which  say: 

"The  National  Council  of  National  Recon- 
ciliation and  Concord  mentioned  in  article  12 
of  the  January  27,  1974  Paris  Agreement  con- 
sists of  three  equal  segments.  Each  South 
Vietnamese  party  shall  decide  its  own  seg- 
ment. Ibe  third  segment  will  be  a  com- 
promise of  the  two  pwttMb" 

The  National  Council  "has  to  complete  tbe 
regulations  deciding  the  procedures  and 
modalities  of  the  general  elections  provided 
In  articles  9c  and  12c  of  the  Paris  A^«ement 
no  later  than  30  days  after  Its  forma- 
tion .  .  ." 

At  first  glance,  Saigon  seems  to  be  very 
eager  and  serious  about  tbe  general  elections 
In  South  Viet  Nam;  however,  if  we  look  more 
closely  into  the  matter,  their  actions  prove 
the  contrary. 

One  day  after  its  proposition,  on  January 
19,  1974.  a  Special  Joint  Session  of  the  Sai- 
gon National  Assembly  was  set  up  to  amend 
the  Saigon  Constitution.  The  amendments 
allow  Tbleu  to  run  for  a  third  term  In  1975 
which  is  extended  from  four  to  five  years,  and 
to  take  control  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Let  us  see  how  the  Saigon  Proposal  for 
elections  compares  with  the  Paris  Agreement. 

The  Paris  Agreement  wrttes: 
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■The  South  Vietnamese  people  shall  de- 
cide themselves  the  political  future  of  South 
Viet  Nam  through  genuinely  free  and  demo- 
cratic general  elections  under  International 
supervision."  (Article  9b)  and 

'The  National  Council  of  National  Reoon- 
dlatlon  and  Concord  shall  have  the  task  of 
promoting  the  tvro  South  Vietnamese  parties' 
implementation  of  this  Agreement,  achie'^- 
ment  of  national  reconciliation  and  concord 
and  Insurance  of  democratic  liberties.  The 
National  Council  of  Reconcllatlon  and  Con- 
cord Will  organize  the  free  and  democratic 
general  elections  provided  for  In  article  9b 
and  decide  the  procedures  and  modalities  of 
tbeee  general  elections.  The  Institutions 
for  which  the  general  elections  are  to  be  held 
will  be  agreed  upon  through  consultations 
between  the  two  South  Vietnamese 
parties  .  . 

First  of  all,  article  9b  states  very  clearly 
the  tiature  of  the  general  elections,  which  Is 
free  and  democratic — as  a  rational  and  real- 
istic requirement  for  any  type  of  elections. 
And  as  we  have  discussed  article  11  In  the 
last  Issue — Newsletter  no.  7,  all  democratic 
liberties  fur  the  South  Vietnamese  people  are 
to  be  realized  unconditionally  and  Immedi- 
ately after  the  ceasefire.  Not  only  that  the 
ceasefire  has  not  been  observed  by  the  9ai- 
goh  administration,  not  only  that  the  200,- 
000  political  prisoners  have  not  been  released 
by  the  Saigon  administration,  but  the  per- 
sonal freedom,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  the  press,  freedom  of  political  organiza- 
tion, freedom  of  residence,  freedom  of  move- 
ment .  .  .  have  not  been  realized  In  the  Sai- 
gon sone  of  control. 

Instead,  the  Thleu  administration  is  con- 
sidering the  democratic  liberties  as  an  ex- 
changing condition  for  an  agreement  on  elec- 
tion with  the  PRO. 

Without  a  complete  observation  of  the 
ceasefire,  the  normal  life  of  the  people  can- 
not be  restored:  without  the  realization  of 
the  democratic  liberties,  there  can  never  be 
a  true  representative  voice  of  the  people 
expressed  and  heard;  In  such  conditions. 
then,  tbe  orsanlsatlons  of  general  elections 
are  Just  another  cheating  game. 

Secondly,  the  Saigon  administration  In- 
tentionally plays  down  the  role  and  functions 
of  the  National  Council.  Its  most  Impcnrtaat 
functions  such  as  "promoting"  the  ioiple- 
mentatlon  of  the  sgreement.  the  "achieve- 
ment" of  the  national  reconcllatlon  and  con- 
cent and  Uie  "insurance"  of  democratic  lib- 
erties have  been  totally  erased.  Moreover, 
according  to  the  Saigon  proposal,  the  Na- 
tional Council  does  not  organise  the  general 
elections,  but  Mily  "controls  them,"  "decides 
the  procedures  and  modalities  of  these  elec- 
tions." Therefore  the  important  organisation 
designed  to  settle  the  internal  affairs  of 
South  Viet  Nam  is  reduced  to  a  simple  elec- 
tion committee. 

Thirdly,  the  role  of  the  third  political  force 
Is  totally  denied  by  the  Saigon  administra- 
tion. This  foroe.  aooordlng  to  the  Saigon  pro- 
posal, is  simply  chosen  by  a  compromise  be- 
tween Saigon  and  the  PJl.G.:  de^lte  the 
fact  that  the  leaders  of  the  third  political 
force  and  the  P.R.O.,  demand  the  full  rec- 
ognition of  this  force.  In  June,  1973,  the 
PRO  presented  a  propoeal  for  the  settlement 
of  the  Vietnamese  Internal  affair,  in  which 
the  P Jt.O.  said : 

"The  National  Council  of  National  Recon- 
ciliation and  Concord  will  have  three  equal 
components  placed  on  an  equal  footing.  Each 
South  Vletnameoe  will  designate  the  mem- 
bers of  its  own  components  to  t*je  Council. 
The  third  component  will  be  composed  of 
pweons  belonging  to  the  poUtical  and  reli- 
gious tendencies  who  do  not  side  with  any 
party  and  who  approve  the  Paris  Agreement. 
The  designation  of  the  third  component  must 
be  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensrur  that  these 
political  voices  be  heard,  that  this  component 
be  really  representative  and  play  an  Inde- 
pendent and  equal  role  within  the  Councfl." 


Fourthly,  In  very  vague  wordings,  the  Sai- 
gon administration  has  expressed  its  aim  to 
eliminate  tbe  vital  voices  of  the  majority  of 
the  population  of  South  Viet  Nam  to  orga- 
nize the  general  elections  under  the  Saigon 
control  and  regime.  Furthermore  It  wants  to 
abolish  all  provisions  of  the  Paris  Peace 
Agreement,  and  continue  to  maintain  dic- 
tatorial rule.  Elections  and  re-elections  re- 
peatedly took  place  under  the  Saigon  regime, 
from  the  Ngo  DInh  Diem  administration  to 
the  Thleu  administration,  where  free  voting 
was  Just  a  hoax,  where  all  opponents  were 
Intimidated,  Jailed,  maimed,  liquidated,  or 
banned  from  elections  by  fascist  laws  and 
decrees. 

It  is  not  a  coincidence  that  the  Paris  Agree- 
ment puts  the  obser\-ation  of  the  ceasefire, 
the  realization  of  the  democratic  liberties, 
and  the  release  of  all  political  prisoners  and 
civilian  personnel  before  the  formation  of  the 
National  Council  of  National  Reconciliation 
and  Concord,  to  be  followed  by  free  and 
democratic  general  elections. 

Only  under  these  conditions  can  the  gen- 
eral elections  be  held  In  which  the  represen- 
tation of  the  South  Vietnamese  people's 
wishes  and  aspirations  will  be  accurate,  and 
which  will  fully  express  the  true  meaning  of 
self-determination. 

HiTTNa  Tam  Mam  Does  Not  'Darscr'l 

Included  In  the  recent  civilian  prisoner 
exchange  between  the  PRO  and  Saigon  from 
Feb.  8  to  March  6  In  Loc  Nlnh  was  Huynh 
Tan  Mam,  who  was  supposed  to  be  released 
on  Feb.  21.  Mam  protested  to  the  ICCS  that 
he  wanted  to  be  freed  In  Saigon  where  his 
family  and  school  are.  Mam  was  brought 
back  to  Saigon. 

After  taking  Mam  back  to  a  place  at  con- 
finement on  Feb.  22,  Oeneral  Pham  Hoa 
Hlep,  head  of  the  Saigon  delegation  to  the 
Joint  Military  Commission,  told  the  press 
that  Mam  "had  rallied  to  the  National 
[Saigon]  cause"  and  that  currently  Mam  Is 
being  processed  through  a  "returnee  center." 
This  distortion  was  picked  up  by  the  VM. 
press.  Tbe  Los  Angeles  Times  Issued  on  Feb. 
22  described  Mam  as  "defector." 
WHAT  IS  THx  Tsora? 

In  a  letter  dated  Feb.  25.  74,  smuggled 
out  of  prison.  Mam  has  this  to  say: 

.  .  At  Loc  Nlnh.  In  tioat  the  ICCS 
and  the  JMC,  I  demanded  to  be  released  in 
Saigon.  R^reaentatives  of  tbe  (Saigon  dti- 
egation  to  the)  JMC  agreed  to  free  me  in 
Saigon  without  going  through  any  pro- 
cedure. However,  when  getting  to  Saigon,  I 
was  kept  In  a  dark  room,  isolated,  prolilbtted 
from  receiving  visitors  and  was  told  to  wait 
for  orders.  I  warn  you  for  their  action  against 
me.  I  urge  you  to  contact  the  outside  to  In- 
tervene for  me.  The  government  [Saigon) 
press  printed  a  completely  distorted  story 
when  it  said  that  I  'defected'." 

MAM   a    Olf   A    HUNGMt   BmiKX 

since  Feb.  32,  74,  Mam  has  been  on  a 
hunger  strike  to  demand  that  the  Saigon 
administration  stick  to  Its  words  In  Loc 
Nlnh — that  it  unconditionally  release  Mam 
In  Saigon.  EUs  health  has  been  declining  and 
is  approaching  the  critical  stage.  StlU  Saigon 
keeps  him  In  isolation.  On  Feb.  27,  a  delega- 
tion from  the  People's  Committee  Demanding 
the  Implementation  of  the  Paris  Agreement 
including  Father  Chan  Tin.  Deputy  Ho  Ngoc 
Nhuan.  Mrs.  Ngo  Ba  Thanh  .  .  .  went  to  Chi 
Hoa  prison,  trying  to  determine  his  where- 
abouts. But  they  were  unsuccessful.  The  next 
day.  Beam's  mother  trted  In  vain  to  find  her 
son. 


m    HOTKH    TAW   MAMT 

A  29-year-old  medteal  student  at  Saigon 
University,  Mam  has  been  active  In  student 
organizations  and  in  the  peace  movement  in 
Saigon.  Mam  is  one  of  the  popular  fignras 
among  students  in  South  Viet  Nam.  In  his 
eight  yean  of  activity  in  the  stndent  move- 
ment, Mam  was  the  President  of  Viet  Nam 


Student  Union  and  Saigon  Student  Union.  In 
reflfl,  Mam  was  arrested  for  the  first  time  for 
participating  In  the  movement  demanding 
peace  and  an  end  to  Buddhist  repression. 
Since  then  he  has  been  arrested  five  times  for 
activities  against  the  regime  of  Nguyen  Van 
Thleu.  In  1971.  he  led  the  protest  against 
Thleu's  one-man-preeldenttal  election.  Also 
in  1971,  Mam  signed  a  People's  Treaty  with 
the  delegaUon  trom  taae  National  Student 
Association — an  organisation  which  t«pre- 
sents  student  bodies  frosn  throughout  the 
US — and  delegation  of  other  countries  The 
Treaty  caUs  for  the  withdrawal  of  US  troops, 
the  return  of  all  prisoners  and  asserts  the 
South  Vietnamese  people's  right  to  self-de- 
teRDlnation.  On  Jan.  8,  72,  Mam  was  arrested 
again,  and  is  stlU  being  detained.  Many  times. 
In  prison.  Mam  was  tortured  and  was  pres- 
sured to  sign  a  "confession"  admitting  "ad- 
herence to  ttie  communist  organization"  (so 
that  be  could  be  proeecutad).  However.  aU 
attempts  by  Sai^n  police  to  force  Mam  to 
dgn  this  false  statement  failed. 

WHT  DOBS  SAIGOI*  WANT  TO  ■ST.BASE  MAM  TO 
TBXPBCr 

The  Paris  Agreement  recognises  tb«  third 
poUtical  force,  of  which  Mam  is  a  member, 
as  one  of  the  three  equal  political  segments 
in  South  Viet  Nam  which  struggles  few  Peace, 
the  Implementation  of  the  Paris  Agreement! 
for  the  release  of  all  political  prisoners,  the 
achievements  of  democratic  Uberties  and  na- 
tional concord.  Members  of  this  third  politi- 
cal force  oppose  aU  kinds  of  US  Interven- 
tion in  the  internal  affairs  of  South  Viet 
Nam,  and  the  Saigon  regime. 

The  third  political  foroe  was  bom  and 
grown  up  by  the  indescribable  destruction 
of  the  country  by  the  US  war  of  genocide 
and  ecocide  and  the  unprecedented  facism 
of  the  Saigon  administration.  They  do  not 
aide  with  any  South  Vietnamese  party,  that 
U  the  fact. 

Therefore,  In  a  systematic  attempt  to  re- 
turn the  third  force  political  prisoners  to 
the  PRO.  to  brand  them  "communists"  or 
"common  criminals",  the  Saigon  adminis- 
tration Is  In  fact  destroying  politically  and 
In  the  world  public  opinion  the  Ipsofacto  ex- 
istence of  the  third  political  force— thereby, 
denies  that  Saigon  Is  a  dictatorial,  unpopu- 
lar, and  undemocratic  regime. 

HOW    DOBS    PT7B1.IC    OFINIOlf    KEACT    TO    THIS? 

A  Statement  dated  Feb.  ^6,  74.  signed  by  21 
students  and  Intellectuals  in  Chi  Hoa  pris- 
on and  another  statement  dated  March  10, 
74,  signed  by  20  students  and  Intellectuals  in 
Loc  Nlnh  exposed  Mam's  case.  They  afllrm 
the  existence  of  the  third  force  of  which  they 
are  members.  They  demand  that  their  release 
and  the  Immediate  and  unconditional  re- 
lease of  Mam  take  place  in  Saigon.  Many 
other  Individuals  and  groups  have  raised 
their  voice  specifically  for  the  release  of 
Mam.  It  Is  worth  noticing  here  that  the  re- 
lease of  Mrs.  Ngo  Ba  Thanh  last  year  was 
due  to  the  strong  pressure  from  the  people 
in  South  Viet  Nam  as  well  as  In  the  world 
Public  opinion  now  should  be  alerted  about 
Mam's  case.  The  Saigon  administration  mxist 
release  immediately  and  without  any  condi- 
tion Huynh  Tan  Mam  and  aU  other  politi- 
cal prisoners. 

News  Fhom  Vixtnam  Baixr 

LAWTXB  KOUTXN  UkWO  ASKS  THS  rSO  rOS 
POLRICAI.    ASTLITM 

Lawysr  Nguyen  Long,  65,  an  attorney  in 
Saigon  Higher  Court,  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Third  Force  being  returned  to  the  PRO  In 
tlie  previously  mentioned  civilian  prisoner 
exchange  rather  than  In  Saigon  as  was  his 
wlA.  Long  has  been  tbe  leader  of  many 
peace  organizations,  and  was  the  defense 
attorney  for  many  stadents  and  peace  ac- 
tivists including  Mrs.  Ngo  Ba  Thanh.  He  was 
arrested  on  July  S7. 73.  .  -< 

In  a  letter  to  the  ICCS,  Long  wrote: 
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"...  I  «M  tmpricoiMd  iMcauM  my  poltt- 
Ui»X  ctandpolQt  U  the  c^poclto  of  tb«  [Sai- 
gon] ttlmlnlatraUon's.  I  dNOAnd  the  people's 
rtgbt  to  MlfHtetermlnatloB  and  peace  while 
the  administration  oontlnrtea  to  let  the  T7j8. 
direct  Its  pollolee  and  continue  the  war. 

"My  aspiration  la  the  full  Implemantatloa 
of  the  Paris  Acreemeat  and  Ito  protocol 
ooncemlng  the  Teleaae  of  dvUlaa  prlaoDers 
.  .  .  and  my  ImfiMtrtlaVr  Mleaae  so  that  I  can 
b*  eaonlted  with  my  family  In  Salmon  and 
oaotlnue  to  make^  a  Uring  by  practicing  law 
In  my  ofBce  in  galgon. 

"However,  experience  haa  shown  clearly 
that  the  authorities  of  the  Republic  of  Viet 
Kam  (8atgon]  has  arrested  and  detained  me 
at  any  time,  without  any  charge.  Moreorer. 
It  oould  put  me  away  so  nobody  would  know 
my  whereabouts.  A  concrete  proof  Is  the 
case  of  the  student  Huynh  tan  Mam  .  .  . 

"Therefore,  ...  I  request  poUttoal  asyhmi 
In  the  areas  controUed  by  the  PRO  and. 
according  to  the  Parts  Agreonant  and  Its  pro~ 
tocols,  the  safety  of  my  return  to  Saigon 
should  be  guaranteed  at  any^  time  .  . 
Gximui,  ^LorA  muss  opsm  utrm 
(IXen  Tin  Newspaper.  Mar.  10, 1874) 

In  an  open  letter  dated  Sept.  4.  1973,  gen- 
eral T>««^>'  called  on  the  resfwuslble  author- 
mes  of  the  two  South  Vietnamese  parties  to: 

" — Solve  the  Issue  of  returning  prisoners, 
iMlongtng  to   the   two  sides  on  a  priority 


'■ — Release  immediately  and  uncondition- 
ally the  prisoners  belonging  to  neither  side  at 
any  places  they  want; 

" — Humanely  treat  all  the  prisoners  men- 
tioned above  and  allow  their  relatives  to  visit 
and  care  for  them,  and  so  forth. 

Recently,  there  have  been  official  [Saigon] 
voices  conflrmlng  that  there  Is  no  third  seg- 
ment, even  though  the  Parts  Agreement 
which  you  [Saigon]  signed  explicitly  recog- 
nizes this  segment,  whose  members  Include 
the  prisoners  mentioned  above." 

General  Mlnh  is  a  member  of  the  third 
force  in  South  Vietnam. 

340    MONKS    ASK    OH    A    HTTNCES    STBIKS 

340  lmi»1soned  monks  of  different  re- 
ligions: Buddhist,  Cao  Dal,  Hao  Hao,  Dao 
Dua,  Buu  Son  Ky  Huong,  are  on  a  hxmger 
strike  on  Indefinite  length  Inside  Chi  Hoa 
prison  to  demand  their  freedom.  They  are  de- 
tained for  refusing  to  be  forced  Into  the 
Saigon  army  (letter  to  the  IOCS  dated  Ftob. 
20,  1974). 

Though  It  ts  ohe  year  after  the  Paris  Agree- 
ment, Saigon  Is  still  conscripting  young  men 
mto  Its  army  to  be  used  in  Thleu's  war 
plans.  Even  religious  conscientious  objectors 
share  the  same  fate.  This  again  shows  that 
Thleu  has  no  Intention  to  restore  peace 
In  Viet  Nam. 

Ecocms  IN  virr   nam 

A  recent  report  by  a  Committee  of  Scien- 
tists from  different  countries  on  the  impact 
o^  US  defoliants  on  Viet  Nam  revealed  that 
herbicides  caused  "serious  and  extensive 
damage"  to  the  inland  tropical  forests  and 
destroyed  36%  of  the  mangrove  forests  along 
the  coast  (Mew  Yorlc  Times,  Feb.  23,  74). 
"Under  present  conditions  of  use  and  natural 
regrowth.  It  may  take  well  over  100  years 
for  the  mangrove  to  be  reforested"  ( Wathing- 
ton  Post,  Feb.  33,  74).  In  the  past,  many 
studies  revealed  that  defoliants  can  cause 
liver  damage,  genetic  changes  and  cancer. 
According  to  the  new  study,  heit>lcldes  "ap- 
parently caused  death  among  montagnu'd 
children".  ASscted  vlcttms  would  show  sym- 
toms  such  as  abdominal  pains,  mtense  cough- 
ing ....  adults  recovered,  but  after  some 
attacks  children  died.  In  one  village,  wit- 
nesses told  Dr.  Hlekey  88  children  died.  It  Is 
worse  In  the  mountains  since  mothers  carry 
their  babies  on  their  backs  when  going  to  the 
fields — where  the  defoliant  was  sprayed.  The 
oommlttee's  repwt  will  be  submitted  to  tba 
US  Congzeas. 


SuFFLKiczicT :  6-Poiirr  Pboposai.  or  thi  PRO 

In  response  to  that  overwhelming  aspira- 
tion of  all  strata  of  our  people. 

In  conformity  with  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  the  Paris  Agreement  on  Viet  Nam  and  the 
June  13,  1973  Joint  commiinlque. 

On  the  basis  of  the  slx-polnt  proposal 
made  on  April  2S,  1978  and  further  olarlfled 
on  June  28,  1973, 

The  Provisional  Revolutionary  Oovenunsnt 
of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet  Nam  solemnly 
makes  the  following  declaration  on  the 
achievement  of  peace  and  national  concord 
In  South  Viet  Nam. 
1.  ak  naasiATx  am  to  tmx  bhootino  and  a 

araiCT  cKAsxrnu  THaoucRour  south  vbt 

If  AM 

To  immediately  stop  the  shooting  and  to 
implement  a  strict  ceasefire  throughout 
South  Viet  Nam  Is  the  legitimate  demand 
and  the  most  earnest  aspiration  of  all  strata 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  people. 

Over  the  past  year,  the  high  commands 
of  the  two  South  Vietnamese  parties  had  on 
two  occasions  Issued  ceasefire  orders,  but  so 
far  the  guns  have  not  been  silenced,  and, 
as  a  result,  no  basic  problem  concerning  the 
Internal  affairs  of  South  Viet  Nam  has  been 
solved.  The  Provisional  Revolutionary  Oov- 
emment  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet  Nam 
firmly  demands  that  the  Saigon  administra- 
tion Immediately  observe  a  strict  ceasefire 
throughout  South  Viet  Nam. 

The  Provisional  Revolutionary  Oovemment 
of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet  Nam  proposes 
as  follows : 

The  Oovernment  of  each  of  the  two  South 
Vietnamese  parties  will  Immediately  Issue  an 
appeal  to  ceasefire  In  the  same  terms,  re- 
affirming Its  commitment  to  observe  the 
ceasefire  and  to  preserve  peace  In  South  Viet 
Nam.  to  settle  matters  of  contention 
through  negotiations,  and  to  avoid  all  armed 
oonfilct  as  provided  for  by  Article  10  of  the 
Paris  Agreement  and  calling  on  ail  levels  of 
Oovemment.  all  units  of  the  armed  forces 
and  the  police  under  control  to  strictly  re- 
spect the  ceasefire  and  to  preserve  peace. 

The  High  Command  of  each  of  the  two 
South  Vietnamese  parties  will  Issue  orders 
at  ceasefire  In  the  terms  to  all  regiilar  and 
Irregular  armed  forces  and  the  armed  police 
under  Its  authority  to  completely  end  hos- 
tilities all  over  South  Viet  Nam  at  an  agreed 
date  and  time  and  to  scrupulously  Implement 
the  ceasefire  provision  mentioned  In  the 
Parla  Agreement,  the  Protocol  concerning  the 
ceasefire  and  the  Joint  Military  Commis- 
sions and  the  June  18.  1978  Joint  com- 
munique. 

The  two  South  Vietnamese  parties  will 
make  public,  In  time  and  widely,  through 
the  radio,  newspaper  news  agenclee,  and 
other  Information  media,  the  full  texts  of 
the  abovementloned  appeals  and  ordeia  of 
ceasefire. 

The  two  South  Vietnamese  parties  will 
Intimate  to  the  International  Commission 
for  Control  and  Supervision  the  agreement 
on  the  ceasefire  and  give  the  Commission 
all  necessary  assistance  and  cooperation  so 
that  It  may  effectively  carry  out  Its  tasks  of 
controlling  and  supervising  the  observance 
of  the  ceasefire. 

The  two  parties,  through  Joint  or  separate 
actions,  will  so  Inform  the  signatories  of  the 
Act  of  the  International  Conference  on  Viet 
Nam  and  the  United  Nations  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  above-mentioned  ceasefire  agree- 
ment. 

2.  arrUBN  all  CAPTUazD  and  dbtauixd  vbtma- 
MKsx  cnmxAir  akd  mxlitast  pxxaomfXL 
Over  two  hundred  thotisand  civilian  per- 
sonnel oompriang  personnel  of  the  Provi- 
sional Revolutionary  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Vietnam  and  people  be- 
longing to  the  third  poUtlcal  force,  and 
more  than  fifteen  thoiisand  military  person- 
nel of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Oovem- 
ment  of  the   Republic   of   South   Vletnwm 


captured  before  January  28,  1973.  are  still 
being  detained  and  subjected  to  barbarous 
treatment  In  the  prisons  of  the  Saigon  ad- 
ministration. 

In  conformity  with  Article  8  of  the  Agree- 
ment and  Paragraph  8  of  the  June  13.  1973 
Joint  Communique,  the  Saigon  administra- 
tion must  carry  out  without  delay  the  re- 
turn of  all  detained  Vietnamese  civilian  and 
military  personnel,  return  all  members  of 
political  forces  siding  with  neither  party, 
ensure  their  safety,  and  allow  them  to  re- 
t\im  freely  to  their  families  and  orgiyilza- 
tlons  In  areas  under  the  control  of  which- 
ever party  they  choose. 

The  two  parties  will  return  to  each  other 
all  military  and  civilian  personnel  captured 
and  detained  after  January  28,  1973. 

The  return  of  all  captured  and  detained 
civilian  and  military  personnel  must  be 
completed  within  three  months,  and  not 
later  than  June  30,  1974. 

In  accordance  with  Article  8  of  the  Pro- 
tocol on  the  return  of  captured  personnel, 
the  Saigon  administration  will  Immediately 
stop  all  tortures,  murder,  and  Inhuman  treat- 
ment of  persons  still  under  detention,  and 
Improve  Its  present  extremely  cruel  prison 
regime.  It  must  allow  national  Red  Croes 
societies  agreed  upon  by  the  two  parties  to 
visit  all  places  of  detention  and  Inamedlately 
give  Its  concurrence  to  Inspections  of  those 
places. 

3.  roxi.  DKMOcaAnc  uanTiBB  to  ax  utsuaxp 

IMMXDIATXI.T  TO  TKK  FBOPUI 

In  the  areaa  under  the  Saigon  adminis- 
tration's control,  all  strata  of  people  live 
under  a  repressive  regime  which  stlffles  all 
democratic  liberties. 

The  Saigon  administration  must  Immedi- 
ately do  away  with  the  concentration  camps, 
put  an  end  to  all  forms  of  coercion  <»'  forced 
residence,  and  abrogate  all  antl-democratlc 
laws  and  war-time  measures,  which  are  at 
variance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  tb» 
Agreement. 

Pursuant  to  Article  11  of  the  Agreement 
and  Paragraph  9  of  the  Joint  Commtuilque, 
the  two  South  Vietnamese  parties  will : 

— Achieve  national  reconciliation  and  con- 
cord, end  hatred  and  enmity,  prohibit  ail  acts 
of  reprisals  and  dtscrlmlnatlan  against  Indi- 
viduals or  organizations  that  have  collabo- 
rated with  one  side  or  the  other. 

— Ens\ire  the  democratic  liberties  of  the 
people:  personal  freedom,  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of 
meeting,  freedom  of  organisation,  freedom 
of  political  activities,  freedom  of  belief,  free- 
dom of  movement,  freedom  of  residence, 
freedom  of  work,  right  to  property  owner- 
ship, and  right  to  free  enterprise. 

Only  by  achieving  national  reconciliation 
and  concord  and  fully  ensuring  the  people's 
democratic  liberties,  will  It  be  possible  to 
establish  rapidly  the  national  council  for 
national  reconciliation  and  concord  and  en- 
sure Its  effective  functioning,  to  hold  truly 
free  and  democratic  general  elections  and  to 
allow  all  oltleens,  all  political  and  religious 
tendencies,  and  social  organizations  ...  In 
South  Viet  Nam  to  devote,  In  a  true  q>lrlt  of 
national  reconciliation  and  concord,  all  their 
strength  and  energies  to  the  peaceful  recon- 
struction of  the  country. 

4.  FSOMPT  ■BTABLISaMXKT  OF  THE  VATIONAL 
COTTIfCIL  or  MATIOKAL  aXCOKCILZATZON  AMD 
COKCOao 

All  the  successive  administrations  in 
Saigon  have  so  far  been  fabricated  by  the 
United  States,  these  administrations  are 
characterised  by  their  dictatorial,  warlike 
and  fascist  policies,  tbalr  ind^Mndenoe  on 
the  United  States  and  Uulr  actions  which 
run  counter  to  the  supreme  Interest  of  the 
nation's  Interaats  and  the  legitimate  aq>tre- 
tlona  of  the  people's.  Under  the  Paris  Agree- 
mant  on  Viet  Nam,  the  United  States  has 
ujQdartaken  to  respect  the  South  Vietnamese 
people's  right  to  self-determination,  not  to 
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Impose  any  existence  of  two  admlnlstratious, 
two  armies,  two  zones  of  control,  and  thre* 
political  forces  in  South  Viet  Nam.  The  third 
poUtlcal  force,  including  organizations  and 
persona  of  all  political  and  religious  tenden- 
olss,  now  in  South  Viet  Nam  or  abroad,  who 
do  not  side  with  either  party  and  who  stand 
for  the  Agreement,  is  an  existing  entity 
which  exists  and  is  constantly  growing.  Over 
t^  past  year  the  Saigon  administration  has 
left  no  stone  unturned  In  its  attempts  to 
nsgate  the  existence  of  the  third  political 
force  and  to  Increase  coercion  and  represslim 
■gainst  It.  The  Saigon  administration  has 
not  only  continued  to  detain  many  persons, 
but  has  also  made  fresh  arrests  of  many  of 
the  third-foroe  people.  Yet,  the  third  politi- 
cal force  has  renoalned  active  and  has  con- 
tributed to  the  struggle  of  the  entire  pec^le 
for  peace,  independence,  democracy,  national 
rscondllatlon  and  concord.  This  force  must 
have  its  proper  place  In  the  political  life  of 
South  Viet  Nam  at  present  and  In  the  future. 

The  ProvlBlonal  Revolutionary  Oovem- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet  Nam 
proposes  that  the  national  council  of  na- 
tional reoonclllatlon  and  oonoord  oomprtsing 
three  equal  segments  be  promptly  set  up,  no 
later  thim  three  months  after  the  aforesaid 
iHtpsals  and  orders  for  the  ceasefire  come  into 
sffectv 

Bu)h  South  Vietnamese  party  wUl  desig- 
nate the  representatives  of  its  segment  In 
Vb»  ooimcll.  The  representatives  of  the  third 
ssgment  will  be  appointed  on  the  principle 
that  this  force  has  Its  voksas  and  Its  inde- 
pendent and  equal  posttlon  m  the  council.  In 
tseplng  wUh  this  prtnc^le,  the  two  South 
Vietnamese  parties  vrtll  issue  Joint  or  sepa- 
nte  statements  in  the  same  terms  expreas- 
Ing  their  willingness  to  enter  into  consulta- 
tions with  the  organizations  or  personalities 
of  the  third  political  force,  m  a  spirit  of  na- 
tional reconciliation  and  concord,  equality 
and  mutual  respect,  with  a  view  to  speeding 
up  the  establishment  of  the  cotmcll  as  soon 
M  It  is  set  up,  the  national  council  of  na- 
tional reconciliation  and  concord  will  con- 
centrate all  its  efforts  In  the  task  of  pro- 
moting the  two  South  Vletnameee  parties' 
Implementation  of  the  Agreement,  achieving 
national  reconciliation  and  concord,  guaran- 
teeing democratic  liberties,  organizing  gen- 
eral elections  and  working  out  the  modal- 
itiss  and  procedures  of  the  general  t^niy  looal 
elections,  to  accordance  with  Article  ia(b) 
of  the  Agreement. 

a.  n»  oacAifizATioK  or  TmuLT  rm  ano 

DXMOCaATlC   OKNXaAL   CLXCTIONS 

.  All  elections  held  so  far  under  the  Saigon 
feglme  have  been  stage  managed  by  the 
United  States.  They  have  been  farcical, 
fraudulent,  elections,  "one-man"  comedies, 
having  po  value  at  all.  Under  the  Paris 
Agreement  on  Viet  Nam,  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  will  determine  the  pollUcai 
future  of  South  Viet  Nam  through  truly 
ftee  and  democratic  general  elections  \xnder 
the  International  supervision. 

Truly  free  and  democratic  general  elections 
can  be  held  only  in  a  context  of  peace,  na- 
tional reconcUlatlon  and  concord,  when  the 
people  are  guaranteed  the  exercise  of  demo- 
Matlc  liberties.  The  date  of  general  elections 
will  be  decided  by  the  national  oouncU  of  na- 
tional reconcUlatlon  and  concord.  For  Its 
part,  the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Oovem- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet  Nam 
proposes  that  the  general  elections  be  held 
not  later  than  one  year  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  council. 

In  the  general  elections,  the  South  Vlet- 
nsmese  will  elect  a  constituent  assembly, 
which  wDl  work  out  a  constitution  meeting 
the  people's  aspirations,  with  a  view  to  the 
formation  of  the  government  of  South  Vlat 
N}un. 

•.  CRTLXMZirr  or  the  quxbtiom  or  AaMxo 
roacxs 
To  serve  the   UJ3.   neo-colonlallst   desire 
*hd  its  own   selfish   Interests,   the   Saigon 


administration  haa  been  using  its  Armed 
forces  In  Its  violation  of  the  Agreement  and 
Ita  sabotage  of  peace.  It  has  made  every 
effort  to  pressgang  the  ^uth  and  to  push 
them  Into  the  path  of  crimes  against  the 
people  whereas  the  majorl^  of  Saigon 
troops  desire  peace  and  want  to  return  to 
their  homes  and  earn  their  living. 

The  Saigon  adnilnlstratlon  must  give  up 
this  warlike  policy  and  ensure  that  its 
armed  forces  c<»rectly  implement  the  Agree- 
ment, observe  the  ceasefire  and  put  an  end  to 
all  offences  against  the  people's  lives  and 
jttoperty. 

Under  the  Agreement,  the  two  South  Viet- 
namese parties  will  solve  the  question  of 
armed  forces  In  a  spirit  of  national  recon- 
cllltatlon  and  concord,  equality  and  mutual 
respect,  without  foreign  interference,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  post-war  situation.  They 
will  agree  upon  the  appropriate  reduction 
of  military  effectives  and  the  demobilization 
of  the  troops  being  reduced  so  as  to  lessen 
the  cost  to  the  people  and  to  devote  human 
and  material  resources  to  the  peaceful  re- 
construction of  the  country. 

After  the  general  elections  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  government,  a  unified  army  will 
be  built  up  in  South  Viet  Nam  for  the  de- 
fense of  peace.  Independence  and  sovereignty 
of  South  Viet  Nam,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
people's  interests. 

In  order  to  allow  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  to  achieve  peace  and  national  con- 
cord, the  United  States  must  put  a  complete 
end  to  its  military  Involvement  and  Its  in- 
tervention in  the  Internal  affairs  of  South 
Viet  Nam,  stop  using  the  Saigon  admlnistra- 
tKm  as  an  Instrument  to  impose  neo-colo- 
nlallwm  on  South  Viet  Nam  and  to  perpetuate 
the  parttticm  of  Viet  Nam.  For  Its  part,  the 
Saigon  administration  must  abandon  the 
path  (rf  war,  violation  of  the  Agreement  and 
sabotage  of  peace.  It  must  seriously  respond 
to  the  above  stated  constructive  proposals  put 
forward  by  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Oovemment  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet 
Nam.  If  the  United  States  and  the  Saigon 
administration  persist  in  vl<datlng  the  Agree- 
ment  Mid  sabotaging  peace,  they  must  bear 
full  responsibility  for  the  consequences  of 
their  actions  .  .  .  South  Viet  Nam  Mareh 
22.  1974. 

Path  to  Bboowciliatioiv 
Democratic  liberties  must  be  restored  by 
the  Thleu  regime  so  that  potential  "thlid 
force"  people  can  come  forward  and  operate 
freely  Only  then  will  the  creation  of  the 
National  Council  of  Reconciliation  and  Con- 
cord be  possible. 

Article  12  of  the  Paris  Agreements  stipu- 
lates that  a  "Natlcmal  Coxincll  of  National 
BeeoncUlatlon  and  Oonoord"  will  be  created 
which  will  consist  of  "throe  eqtial  segments." 
This  Council  "shall  have  the  task  of  promot- 
ing the  Implementation  of  this  Agreement 
by  the  two  South  ^etnamese  parties,  achiev- 
ing national  reconcUlatlon  and  concord,  and 
ensuring  democratic  Ubertlee.  The  National 
Council  of  National  Reoonclllatlon  and  Con- 
cord wni  also  decide  the  protedures  and 
modalities  of  such  local  Sections  as  the  two 
South  Vietnamese  parties  agree  upon." 

The  article  cited  a'^ve  reoogniaes  three 
political  forces  which  are  supposed  to  have 
equal  representation  in  the  Council.  It  Is 
clear  to  everyone  what  two  of  these  ^hree 
p<^ltlcal  forces,  or  segments,  are.  However, 
few  really  underetand  what  the  third  seg- 
ment, or  "third  force",  is.  Some  veteran  Viet- 
nam-watchers have  caUed  the  "third  force" 
"neutralists"  or  "non-aligned  representa- 
tives" selected  by  both  Saigon  and  ttM  Pro- 
visional Revolutionary  Oovemment  (FRO). 
But  by  definition,  this  Is  a  ccmtndlctlon  in. 
tsnns.  Por  how  can  people  selected  by  Saigon 
and  the  FBO  be  naatEaUsts  or  aoa-aUgaad 
representatlres?  U  these  aeolraUs^a  wen 
clkoeen  In  thfti  manner,  the  -poMtblUtr  of 
national  reconciliation  and  concord  as  en- 
visioned   by    the   Paris   Agreements    would 


never  oome  about.  For. as  long  as  President 
Thleu  Is  In  ooBtrol  of  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment, he  will  see  to  it  that  no  compromise 
f^th  the  "Cooununlsts"  on  any  issue  will  be 
possible.  And  the  creation  of  a  NaUonal 
Council  of  National  RecoociUatlon  and  Con- 
cord composed  of  the  PRO,  the  Saigon  .re- 
gime, ahd  the  "neutralists"  chosen  by  the 
two  former  parties  would  thus  necessarily,  by 
Thleu's  definition,  include  only  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  antagonistic  forces.  In 
a  July  9,  1973  Interview  granted  exclusively 
to  Dan  Chu,  the  offlcial  organ  of  Thleu's  re- 
cently organized  Democratic  Party.  Thleu 
said  as  much.  In  the  July  15,  1973  Issue  of 
Viet-Nam  Report,  an  English -language  pub- 
lication of  the  Vietnam  Council  on  Foreign 
RelaUons.*  Thleu  stated : 
"...  we  have  proposed  a.  solution  to  do 
away  with  the  third  force.  We  have  essen- 
tially tcdd  the  Communists  that  (since  that 
third  segment  has  failed  to  materialize)  the 
matter  might  f^  solved  with  the  two  South 
Vietnamese  sides  suggesting  each  one  half  of 
that  segment." 

There  is  no  need  to  go  into  detail  here  as 
to  why  "that  third  segmtet  faUed  to  mate- 
rlallze"  as  General  Thleu  claimed.  In  its 
declaration  Issued  in  Saigon  on  August  2. 
1973,  the  Movement  of  Yoim.g  Pe<^le  and 
High  School  and  University  Students  for  the 
Bight  to  Life  for  the  People,  strongly  con- 
demned the  TMeu  regime  for  having 
PRO  In  order  to  liquidate  them.  The  back- 
ground and  conditions  of  the  200.000  politi- 
cal prisoners  in  Thleu's  Jails,  documented  <n 
detail  elsewhere,  upholds  this  fact. 

What  should  be  stressed  here  Is  that  If 
the  National  Council  Is  to  fucctlon  propettj 
as  called  for  by  ^e  Agreements,  the  third 
segment  has  to  be  truly  Independent.  Only 
this  would  help  make  the  Council  authori- 
tative enough  to  bring  both  the  PRO  and  the 
Thleu  regime  to  Impleihent  the  agreements. 
Otherwise,  the  memben  of  the  Council  would 
t>e  equally  spUt,  with  each  half  under  the 
direction  of  the  two  respective  parties,  and 
each  representing  the  position  of  its  own  side. 
Such  a  situation  would  create  stagnation  and 
frustration  and  vrould  eventually  lead  to  the 
resumption  at  fudl-scale  hostilities.  If  this 
were  to  occur,  not  only  would  It  be  ln:4>oeslble 
to  achieve  national  reooncllltation  and  con- 
cord, but  It  would  also  be  difficult  to  carry  out 
the  task  of  rebuUdlng  the  country,  eq)eclally 
the  devastated  areas  al  the  countryside. 
Thleu  knows  Itils  full  well,  but  he  also  knows 
that  the  United  States  Is  still  supplying  80 
percent  of  the  Income  of  his  regime  and  ha 
wants  to  maintain  his  flow  of  support  by 
maintaining  a  state  of  war.  This  Is  an  easier 
task  than  to  have  to  go  to  the  Vletnameee 
people  for  support  and  to  rely  on  them  for 
survival. 

The  PRO,  <m  the  other  hand,  does  not  rely 
on  massive  foreign  assistance  but  on  popu- 
lar support  for  Its  survival  and  success  and 
therefore  it  Is  In  its  Interest  to  see  to  it  that 
the  population  Is  saved  from  ftuther  destruc- 
tion, suffering  and  death,  and  that  national 
reconciliation  is  achieved  as  soon  as  possible. 
Also,  since  they  are  going  to  inherit  the 
country  along  vrlth  others,  the  less  destroyed 
it  is,  the  better  It  will  be  for  them  In  the 
future.  PRG  leaden  are  fond  of  citing  a  Viet- 
namese proverb:  "If  you  hurl  rocks  at  the 
rats,  you  will  destroy  the  antique  vases  In 
your  home."  It  is  because  of  these  considera- 
tions that  the  PRO  has  reiterated  demands 
for  the  creation  of  the  Council  as  soon  as 
possible,  stressing  that  the  third  component 
should  be  strictly  equal  and  Independent  In 
relation  to  the  other  two  parties. 

To  ensure  that  the  third  component  be 
truly  Independent,  democratic  freedoms  have 
to  be  restored  to  create  conditions  favorable 
for  people  to  form  this  segment  and  to  come 
fcHward  and  (q>erate  freely.  Ihe  PBO's  pro- 


*A  asml-officlal  organlaatlon  composed  of 
high  Saigon  officials  and  their  American 
friends. 
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ponl  on  theM  two  points  WM  first  detailed 
Oy  Minister  Nguyen  Van  Bleu  at  \h«  L* 
Celle-St.  Cloud  Conference  on  June  28.  1979. 
fAn  unCfflelAl  trsnSUtlofa  of  tbe  FRO 
propotal  on  tbeae  points  is  prorldedst  the 
end  of  tills  srtlcteij 

The  Thleu  regUUr,  however',  hss  consistent- 
ly and  adamantly  rejected  such  impletncnta- 
nons  of  the  accords.  For  example,  in  the 
interview  translated  In  the  Viet'J^am  Re- 
port already  quoted,  Thleu  said  that  the  PRO 
"has  been  trying  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Paris  agreements  by  turning  the  Recon- 
ciliation Council  into  super  coalition -govern- 
ment. They  have  also  been  trying  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  democm^tlc ,  liberties  men- 
tioned In  the  Paris  aceonis  to  subvert  our  so- 
ciety from  within."  Later,  on  August  8.  1973. 
In  a  apeecb  to  the  self -DefeoM  Vomat  on  the 
commemoration  of  thelf  creation.  Thleu  or- 
dered all  of  hla  forces  and  cadres  to  "be  res- 
olute In  chopping,  up  ap  the  tzicky  Ccmunu- 
nlsts,"  to  "chop,  chop,  chop,"  because  the 
Communists  are  demanding  negotiations, 
democratic  freedoms,  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  freedom  of  .speech  in  order  to  prc^a- 
gan<1lae  Communist  Ideology  among  the 
ranks  (of  the  government]  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam.  ^ 

But  as  pointed  out  by  Deputy  Ho  Ngoc 
Nhuan.  a  Cathouc  leader  In  the  Saigon  Lower 
Ho\iae.  In  a  study  entitled  "Violations  of 
the  Peace  Agreements"  (made  public  on 
November  1. 19731— 

The  thing  that  must  be  dearly  emphasized 
here  Is  that  whatever  the  other  side  has  de- 
manded and  President  Thleu  has  rejected,  are 
precisely  the  things  that  the  population  of 
South  Vietnam  has  also  demanded.  Especially 
during  the  last  10  yeen  of  Mr.  iTileu's  rule, 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  have  contin- 
ually stmggled  for  their,  democratic  free- 
doms. These  are  ifiallenaJats  rights  that  guns 
and  bullets  cannot  suppress. 

Olven  this  fact,  it  Is  ^URoult  to  see  how' 
Thleu's  adamant  position  won't  generate 
strong  reactions  which  would  In  turn,  would 
produce  grave  consequences.  Nevertheless,  ss 
quoted  by  Deputy  Nhuan  In  the  above  study, 
Oeneral  Thleu  has  ordered  hie  Uoops  to  chop 
to  pieces  "an^  person  who  dares  to  speak  In 
the  Communist  language." 

It  Is  clear  that  In  osder  to  ensure  a  peace- 
ful solution  to  the  politloal  problems  In 
South  Vietnam  as  ^eUsA;  put  In  the  agree- 
msnta.  It  Is  absolutaly  neoeasary  that  the 
United  States  stop  providing  lb»  Thleu  re- 
gime with  the  means  of  carrying  out  repres- 
sion against  existing  and  potential  third 
force  elements.  The  United  States,  as  a  sig- 
natory and  a  guarantor  of  the  agreements, 
should  also  stop  encouraging  the  Thleu  re- 
gime on  Its  belllcoee  path  by  continuing  to 
send  Into  South  Vietnam  military  advisors 
and  Illegal  arms  supplies  In  ctoar  violation 
of  the  terms  o<  the  agreements. 

BTTDDRISTS  AMD  nSS  TROlO  lOBCB 

A  related  question  to  "what  Is  the  third 
force"  Is  ""who  Is  the  third  force?"  Many  peo- 
ple consider  the  third  tarcx  to  be  synony- 
mous with  the  BuddhlAt  Church  in  South 
Vietnam. 'They  go  on  to  Identify  the  third 
force  with  the  Buddhist  hierarchy.  While  it 
Is  not  possible  to  give  a  definite  answer  to  the 
question  of  who  the  third  force  Is  for  the 
simple  reason  that  Thleu's  barbaric  repres- 
sion has  kept  most  neutralists  in  the  back- 
ground, the  next  article  will  brtsfly  trace  his- 
torical and  political  developments  In  recent 
years  In  the  attempt  to  suggest  who  the  third 
force  might  be.  In  this  article,  and  through 
the  documents  presented  In  this  newsletter, 
we  will  attempt  to  explain  the  mistaken  im- 
pression that  tlje  third  force  Is  the  Buddhist 
Church  or  the  Buddhist  hlerarciiy. 

Perhaps  the  Idetitlflcatlon  of  the  Buddhist 
Chtirch  with  the  third  force  In  South  Viet- 
nam was  formed  when  Buddhist  monks  mhI 
leaders  led  the  demonstratUms  agalnat  th< 
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Diem  regime  In  1903'.  After  that  date,  how- 
ever, the  trmted  States  go+emmeirt  and  the 
Saigon  regimes  supported  by  It,  forcefully 
and  sklllftUly  applied  the  "carrot  and  ihe 
stick"  tactics  and  feventxjally  created  severe 
cleavages  In  the  Buddhist  hierarchy  and  be- 
tween the  majority  df  the  hierarchy  and  the 
masses  of  Buddhist  believers.  In  the  words  of 
Thai  PKlen.  a  Saigon  columnist,  as  printed  In 
the  December  17.  1971  Issqe  of  pm&  Chu 
Mot,  an  influ'entlJal  Buddhist  dally — ^ 

The  Viet  Nam  Quoc  Tu  Buddhist  Church 
ha^  been  propped  up  by  the  government  and 
the  Americans  from  behind  and  theref&r  has 
taken  the  wrong  road,  has  rendered  Itself 
useless,  lias  become  degraded  and  corrupt, 
and  its  members  claw  at  each  other  for  per- 
sonal gain. 

The  An  Quang  Church,  precisely  because 
Its  constitution  was  taken  away  and  because 
the  regime  and  the  Americans  hated  it,  sur- 
vived and  remained  strong  for  a  while.  .  .  . 

However,  Just  like  every  other  religious 
organization  that  enters  the  real  world  In 
these  troubled  times,  these  times  of  much 
temptation,  the  leadership  of  this  truly 
Buddhist  organization  has  become  corrupted 
and  imbued  with  worldUness. 

The  young  and  the  old  leaders  in  the  many 
Buddhist  dlooeses  and  establishments  are 
competing  for  luxuries  and  fighting  for  au* 
thorlty  much  in  the  same  way  that  It  Is 
being  done  over  at  the  Catholic  Church.  All 
the  mistakes  and  (abuses  at  religious  power 
committed  by  the  Catholic  Church  are  now 
being  repeated  by  the  Buddhist  leadership  in 
many  areas.  Political  and  economic  Interests 
have  created  savera  cleavages  between  the 
leadarshlp  In  the  centrai  ofg^izatloa  and 
thosa  In  the  loeal  dloceatia  Many  still  look 
toward  the  Church  with  hope,  but  severe 
dissension  has  tcK-n  the  ranks  of  the  Informed 
Buddhists. 

The  regime,  other  c^>poslng  religious  and 
BoUXloal;  oivanlaatlons  and  especially  the 
Onlted  States,  have  not  let  the  opportunity 
of  subverting  the  Churcla  sUv  by. 

The  wicked  plans  of  the  A<nerloans  and  the 
furtive  hope  of  the  regin>e  Is  to  oause  the 
city  Inhabitants  to  lose  hope  In  a  last  nation- 
alist foFoe  that  stUl  remains  in  the  cltlea 
and  towns. 

The  cleavages  between  the  Buddhist  lead- 
ership and  their  followeiB  became  especially 
severe  during  and  after  the  National  Budd- 
hist Convention  in  1971.  During  this  con- 
vention the  Buddhist  Student  Association 
In  Saigon  was  disbanded  by  the  Church  lead- 
ership for  having  "served  outside  political 
organizations  and  exerted  political  pressure 
at  the  convention  on  its  flrst  day  of  meeting." 
After  getting  rid  of  the  opposition,  the  entire 
corrupt  Central  Steering  Committee  of  the 
Church  which  had  coaoe  under  strong  criU- 
cism  from  many  Buddhists,  had  Itself  re- 
elected (Dan  Chu  Mol,  December  ^,  1671). 
Henceforth,  studants  and  yoimg  people  were 
banned  from  the  conveatlon.  The  Btiddhist 
Student  Center  in  Saigon  was  closed  down. 
And  in  qUte  of  statements  from  the  four 
Buddhist  Student  Assoelatiens  in  H\m.  Sai- 
gon, Van  Hanh  and  Can  Tho  Universities 
pleading  with  the  Church  to  allow  them  to 
carry  on  their  activities  as  usual  and  to  call 
for  a  national  referendum  of  Biiddhist  stu- 
dents. Venerable  Thlch  Thien  Mlnh,  the 
Commissar  of  Youth,  held  flrmly  to  his  decl- 
sloD  (Dan  Cbu  Mol,  Jasuary  17,  1973).  Then 
on  December  38,  the  Deputy  Director  of  Stu- 
dent Aotlvitles  at  the  Buddhist  Dalverslty 
of  Van  Hanh  called  the  police  in  to  attack 
the  Stud«>t  Center  there  in  the  middle  of 
the  night.  Leaflets  and  posters  were  pasted 
all  over  the  university  saying  that  the  Stu- 
dent Union  was  nounsiBsd  by  the  Oommu- 
nlsts  and  tba  VA.  Osntral  InteOlgane* 
Agency"  <Oan  Chu  Uol,  January  M-35,  1973) . 
An  active  duty  soldter  serving  at  the  Preal- 
denttM  ^ataea  was  subeequeoMy  appointed 


director  of  Buddhist  Student  Affalra,  a  poat 
iMth  power  over  all  the  Buddhist  Student  As- 
sociations in  South  Vietnam.  Members  of  the 
Secret  Police  were  installed  as  presidents  of 
the  DaLat,  Can  Tho  and  Hue  Btiddhlst  Stu* 
dent  Associations;  and  the  Venerable  Thltili 
Thlen  tSliib.  tiso  collaborated  with  the  Amer- 
icans and  the  Saigon  regime  In  the  search  and 
arrest  of  members  of  the  Buddhist  Student 
Association  In  Sktlgon  (see  Thof  Bao  Oa,  No. 
25,  Jtme.  1972  for  details) .  '       * 

By  1970,  the  attitude  of  the  An  QUang 
Church  had  caused  much  dissension  within 
the  Church  Wseff .  This  can  be  seen  in  the 
reaction  of  the  young  people  who  gathered 
in  DaLat  from  December  30  to  December  29, 
1970,  for  the  PourWi  National  Congress  of 
Buddhist  Students  in  Sotrth  Vietnam.  "Dm 
following  excerpt  was  printed  In  the  specbil 
New  Year's  edition'  of  Tin  Tuong  (PalQi) ,  a 
magazine  published  by  the  DaLat  Bttddhlst 
Student  Association: 

"XXCXaPT  ntOlC  a  SKPOBT  ABOITT  THS  MATIOlikL 

coKcaxas  or  bttddmist  btttoents 
"What  has  the  Buddhist  Church  done  over 
the  past  sevwal  years  to  help  the  Buddhist 
Student  AsaoclaUos?  Not  only  has  It  failed 
to  encouragie  and  help  the  Buddhist  students, 
but  it  has  hlXKleted  the  students  in  many  ot 
their  righteous  activities.  The  Church  has 
not  oome  to  the  students  in  understanding, 
compaasion,  and  enUgbtenment.  Those  Su- 
periors who  bear  responsibilities  towards  the 
students  have  been  very  aloof  and  conserva- 
tive. Many  Superiors  show  that  they  are 
more  hot-tempered  and  raah  than  the  stu- 
dents themselvea>  They  si^  Uilngs  without 
thinking  them  over  first  and  bebave  In  a 
most  Irresponsible  and  careless  way-r<-at  the 
Fointh  Congress,  for  example.  This  has  made 
many  Buddhist  students  extremely  unea^. 
Many  monks  who  graduated  from  foreign 
universities  could  not  resist  being  haughty 
and  aloof.  Buddhist  Superiors  cannot  lead 
the  Buddhist  Students  Associations  located 
abroad.  For  example,  the  Joint  Overseas 
Buddhist  Student  Asaoclatton  has  refused  to 
accept  the  Venerable  Thlch  Nhat  Haidi  as 
the  representaUva  of  the  Unified  Buddhist 
Church  of  Vietnam." 

The  cleavages  within  the  Buddhist  Church, 
a  resiUt  of  manipulation  by  the  U.8.-backed 
Thleu  regime,  became  moet  critical  during 
the  Fifth  National  Buddhist  Congress  held 
m  Saigon  In  December,  1973.  Untformsd  po- 
lice surrounded  the  An  Quang  Pagoda  and 
plain-clothes  police  milled  around  In  the 
crowd.  Inside  the  pagoda,  hundreds  of  secret 
police,  calling  themselves  "New  Monks",  oc- 
cupied the  pagodas,  searched  all  the  believers 
who,  came  Into  the  meeting,  and  turned  away 
many  people.  These  "New  Monks"  are  paid 
an  extra  bonus  of  12, OOP  plasters  each  per 
month  by  the  Venable  Thlen  Mlnh  him- 
self. The  Venerable  Thlen  Mlnh  and  Huyen 
Quang,  who  are  In  control  by  the  grace  of 
the  Thleu  regime,  went  against  the  order  of 
the  Patriarch  of  the  Church  and  insisted  on 
maintaining  thenu  elves  In  their  positions, 
along  with  another  pro-Thleu  superior 
named  Tu  Nhoo. 

They  Impounded  all  the  Church  funds.  In- 
cluding the  ISO  million  plasters  that,  the  In- 
dependent Swedish  Church  had  given  to 
Buddhist  victims  of  the  war.  Venerable  Huyen 
Quang  himself,  disregarding  the  agenda  of 
the  meeting  and  the  Intervention  of  the 
chairman  of  the  convention,  took  over  the 
platform  to  express  his  own  opinion  on  the 
Paris  Agreements.  He  said  that  the  Paris 
Agreements  did  not  contribute  to  peace  In 
any  way  and  that  the  Buddhist  Church  did 
not  belong  to  any  segments  mentioned  In  the 
agreement.  The  chairman  of  the  meeting. 
Venerable  Due  Nhuan,  had  to  disasaoclate 
himself  from  the  speech,  saying  that  it  was 
designed  to  destroy  the  Paris  Agreements 
and  that  it  served  to  ignite  the  resumption  of 
a  full-scale  war.  However,  In  spite  of  oppo- 
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sltlon  and  public  criticism,  the  three  monks, 
aided  by  Thleu's  police  and  money,  carried 
out  what  many  Buddhist  superiors  and 
newspapers  In  Saigon  described  as  a  "coup 
d'eUt."  Finally,  scores  of  Buddhist  superiors 
resigned  from  their  posts  In  tears  and  hun- 
dreds of  followers  cried  with  them  (Dien  Tin 
and  Dai  Dan  Toe,  December  14,  1973). 

The  example  of  the  Buddhist  Church  serves 
to  point  out  the  U.S.-Thleu  tactics  In  regard 
to  potential  third  force  elements.  This  policy 
is  carried  out  against  other  groups  as  well. 
At  the  present  time  many  "private"  Ameri- 
caa  organizations  such  as  the  Asia  Founda- 
tion and  the  Ford  Foundation  are  most  ac- 
tive in  carrying  out  such  divisive  schemes. 
New  American  operatives  have  been  sent  to 
Vietnam.  But  what  they  and  all  those  con- 
cerned with  Vietnam  must  realize  Is  that 
this  kind  of  activity  will  only  serve  to  create 
an  explosive  situation  and  will  only  com- 
promise U.S.  positions  in  the  future.  The 
Vietnamese  people  should  at  last  be  left 
completely  to  themselves  as  called  for  In  the 
peace  agreements.  All  aid  to  the  Thleu  re- 
gime should  be  cut  off — if  not  Immediately, 
then  lii  stages — until  the  Thleu  regime  stops 
repressi.ig  elements  that  may  form  the  third 
force  and  until  the  National  Council  of  Rec- 
onciliation and  Concord  is  created.  After 
that,  all  foreign  aid  coming  to  South  Vietnam 
ought  to  be  channeled  through  this  Coun- 
cil to  guarantee  fair  treatment  for  all  seg- 
ments of  South  Vietnamese  society.  Until 
then,  any  aid  to  the  Thleu  regime  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  government  clearly 
violates  Article  4  of  the  agreements,  which 
says  that  the  United  States  will  not  "Inter- 
vene In  the  internal  affairs  of  South  Viet- 
nam", and  Article  9  which  guarantees  the 
exercise  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people's 
right  to  self-determination  and  states  that 
foreign  countries  "shall  not  Impose  any  polit- 
ical tendency  or  personality  on  the  South 
Vietnamese  people." 

Thi   Third    Force — Hisxoar    and    Devxlop- 
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A  decade  ago.  South  Vietnam's  first  U.S.- 
bucked  regime  was  brought  to  an  end  by 
a  Junta  of  senior  ARVN  generals.  At  the  time, 
the  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  regime's  brutal  repres- 
sion of  Buddhist  elements  and  of  youth  and 
student  groups,  generated  mounting  opposi- 
tion within  governmental  and  mllltarv  ranks, 
thus  weakening  Its  administrative  structure 
la  the  countrj'slde  and  accelerating  the  al- 
ready obvious   deterioration  of  Its  position 
vls-a-vls  the  NLF  forces.  As  a  result  of  this 
struggle  against  Diem,  the  Unified  Buddhist 
Church,  under  the  leadership  of  Venerable 
Trl  Quang,  and  sympathetic  students  groups, 
became  a  significant  Infiuence  In  the  coming 
to  power  and  eventual  undoing  of  success 
Saigon  governments.  As  the  Pentagon  Papers 
later  revealed,   the   Buddhists'   success   and 
rise  was  "facUltated"  by  the  U.S.  through  the 
CIA.'s  assistance  to  the  generals  in  their 
coup  execution.  Despite  the  Buddhists'  im- 
portance as  a  political  force.  Vulnerable  Trl 
Quang  and  his  followers  were  unable  to  pre- 
vent  American    maneuvers    from    changing 
ruling  groups  in  Saigon  which  did  not  totaUy 
acquiesce  to  U.S.  war  efforts  or  to  prevent  the 
massive  influx  of  American  troops  Into  Viet- 
nam. 

In  early  1966,  the  Buddhists  again  threw 
their  political  strength  into  a  confrontation 
with  the  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  government  in  order 
w>  check  Its  military  rule  and  war  policies. 
For  the  first  time  since  1963,  U.S.  officials 
then  came  out  publicly  against  the  Bud- 
tthlsts,  expressing  the  fear  that  Buddhist  an- 
tlgovernment  activities  and  demonstrations 
might  bring  about  the  disintegration  of  the 
oalgon  regime  and  slowdown  mlUtary  efforts 
against  the  NLF  (New  York  Times,  April  9. 
1966).  In  late  May,  1966,  the  Buddhists'  rise 
to  national  prominence  and  Influence  as  a 
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political  force  was  bloodily  burled  under  the 
avalanche  of  Premier  Ky's  marines  in  the 
Buddhist  stronghold  of  Central  Vietnam. 
Many  Buddhist  students  went  underground 
and  later  Joined  the  NLF.  Since  then,  Uie 
Unified  Buddhist  Church  leadership  has  been 
unable  to  regain  much  of  its  poUtlcal  vital- 
ity. 

BCDDKIST    VISION    ON    A    THIRD    WAY 

During  these  years,  counties  articles  and 
remarks  inside  Vietnam  and  In  the  United 
States  were  written  on  an  emerging  "third 
fone"  led  by  the  Buddhists.  This  group  was 
perceived  as  more  nationalistic  and  less  an- 
ti-communist, that  is,  situated  somewhere 
between  the  Diem  regime's  right-wing  Cath- 
olic supporters  and  the  NLF.  Many  Bud- 
dlilsts  and  students  who  actively  participated 
in  the  1963  struggle  and  In  the  1966  strug- 
gle In  Central  Vlct.'iam.  spoke  out  for  some 
tjpe  of  neutralist  political  solution.  It  was 
the  Impllsd  desire  of  these  people  to  negoti- 
ate with  the  NLF  although  the  Buddhist 
Church  as  a  whole  never  officially  advocated 
such  a  view.  Buddhist  leaders  In  those  years 
tended  to  link  their  vl?ion  of  the  third  force 
to  a  third  way  to  end  the  war.  Through  their 
program  for  peace  in  South  Vietnam,  they 
hoped  to  rally  the  majority  of  the  South 
Vietnamese.  They  could  then  negotiate  with 
tiie  NLF  for  a  neutralist  settlement  from 
such  a  "legitimate"  position  that  the  politi- 
cal struggle  would  be  free  from  armed  con- 
flict. They  also  believed  that  the  U.S.  would 
once  again  "facilitate"  the  replacement  of 
Saigon's  military  Junta  with  a  civilian-domi- 
nated government  more  to  their  liking  (Na- 


tlonal  Security  Staff  Memorandum,  ro.  1. 
ConijTessional  Record,  May  10.  1972).  gfich  a 
settlement  In  their  eyes  would  pemflt  the 
United  States  to  withdraw  without  unleash- 
ing further  destruction  on  South  Vietnam 
and  would  spare  Americans  the  humiliation 
of  not  having  attained  their  objective  of  a 
pro-U.S.  regime  In  South  Vietnam. 

CONDITIONS  POK  THIRD  COMPONENT 

What  Is  the  third  force?  Foreign  observers 
often  refer  to  it  without  being  able  to  define 
it,  while  others  In  peace  groups  associate  It 
with  the  Buddhists.  Why  then  does  the 
January,  1973  Peace  Agreement  recognize 
this  "third  component"  as  playing  an  Im- 
portant role  in  the  realization  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of.  Reconciliation  and  Con- 
cord? Does  the  third  component  have  real 
political  strength? 

To  understand  how  the  third  component 
came  Into  being,  we  must  look  first  at  the 
profovmd   social   and   economic   disruptions 
caused  by  the  massive  American  occupation. 
The  UjS.  mUltary  with  Its  logistical  base  has 
generated  by  Its  military  and  political  activ- 
ities more  than  9  million  refugees,  several 
hundred   thousand  prostitutes,   almost  one 
million  disabled  civilians  (since  19651,  almost 
one  million  homeless  orphans  (US.  Senate 
Subcommittee   on   Refugees   and   Escapees, 
Hearings,  August  1  1973),  and  some  3.9  mil- 
lion unemployed  Vietnamese  (see  Thol  Bao 
Ga,  No.  41).  Above  all,  this  U.S.  presence  has 
installed  in  the  eyes  of  most  Vietnamese  an 
artifical  ruling  group  in  Saigon  whose  total 
devotion  to  war  policies,  whose  cruelty,  cor- 
ruption, and  exploitation  of  the  people  are 
unmatched   In  modem  Vietnamese   history 
(see  Thot  Bao  Ga,  Nos.  41,  42,  and  43) .  These 
characteristics  of  the  Saigon  regime  stand 
wholly   against   Vietnamese    traditions   and 
values,  aspirations  for  national  Independence 
and  desire  for  a  human  and  Just  social  order. 
Striving  for  the  economic  survival  of  his 
regime  [then  threatened  by  the  loss  of  rev- 
enue from  the  departtu^  of  U.S.  troops  under 
the       Vletnamlzatlon       program],       Thleu 
launched  on  November  15,  1971,  his  new  eco- 
nomic reform  plan — a  plan  which  amounted 
to  a  series  of  tax  collection  and  extortion 
measures.  He  declared  on  that  day :  "We  will 


do  everything  possible  before  we  beg  for  for- 
eign aid."   (New  York  Times,  November  16. 

1971).  Economic  conditions  had  since  stead- 
ily worsened  for  VletnanMse  In  urban  areas 
and  In  particular  In  refugees  camps  (see  Thoi 
Bao  Ga,  Nos.  38-43). 

In  cities  among  the  regime's  exploited  so- 
cial groups,  one  finds  the  disabled  veteran 
who  is  totally  disregarded  by  the  regime  after 
years  of  fighting  against  NLF  forces.  Such 
veterans  are  paid  an  occasional  monthly  pen- 
sion of  eleven  dollars  and  no  housing  is  pro- 
vided (New  York  Times,  September  8,  1971). 
These  veterans  began  to  demonstrate  in  late 
1971  m  front  of  Thieu'a  palace  for  their  right 
to  better  living  conditions  and  treatment. 
The  regime  reacted  by  deploying  more  than 
1,000  shock  troops  to  neutralize  the  veter- 
ans (New  York  Times,  September  17,  1971). 
Veterans'  leaders  and  organizers  were  Jailed 
subsequent  to  Oeneral  Thleu's  successful 
one-man  race  ftn  October  3,  1971.  Veterans 
were  Joined  by  imlverslty  and  high  school 
students  who  always  bore  the  burden  of  the 
urban  opposition  in  times  of  U.S.  escalation 
of  the  war.  Deeply  affected  by  the  sapphig 
of  Vietnamese  culture  and  society  around 
them  as  a  result  of  U.S.  Intervention  and 
Saigon  policies,  several  student  organizations 
[since  1963)  along  with  mtellectuals,  Bud- 
dhists, Catholics,  and  even  clvU  servants — 

often  parents  of  politically  active  students 

have  engaged  themselves  in  organized  ac- 
ti  Ities  against  the  Thleu  regime  (see  Thoi 
Bao  Ga,  No.  18,  "The  Urban  Opposition." 
and  No.  25.  "New  Wave  of  Terror").  Thte 
struggle  extended  itself  to  the  2  Tnimnn 
Buddhists  of  Cambodian  descent  whom  the 
regime  tried  to  draft  by  force  (New  York 
Tim^s.  September  20.  1971),  and  In  1972  to 
other  religious  groups  like  the  Cao  Dai  In 
smaller  cities  throughout  the  Mekong  Delta. 

These  urban  apd  religious  elements  from 
various  social  backgrounds  have  struggled  on 
their  own  without  Joining  the  NLF  forces- 
they  comprise  the  third  force  or  "third  com- 
ponent" In  South  Vietnam.  Although  not  an 
administration,  these  groups  are  a  political 
force  which  has  been  fighting  under  varying 
forms  and  Intensities  for  the  realization  "of  a 
peace  settlement  and  for  national  independ- 
ence. 

The  third  component  gained  more  urban 
support  in  the  wake  of  the  great  PRO  mili- 
tary campaigns  of  1968  and  1972.  It  was  these 
campaigns  which  burst  the  bubble  of  Amer- 
ican InvincibUity  and  of  the  "Vletnamlzed*' 
Saigon  regime  that  sheltered  most  of  South 
Vietnam's  cities.  In  the  face  of  the  enormous 
firepower  unleashed  Indiscriminately  by  the 
U.S.  to  stop  the  NLF,  the  essential  demand 
for  national  Independence  came  Into  clear 
focus  m  the  lives  of  those  discontented  and 
oppressed  by  the  policies  of  the  Saigon 
regime. 

As  a  small  reflection  of  the  groundswell 
favoring  third  component  groups,  almost  all 
successftil  opposition  deputies  for  Saigon's 
National  Assembly  seats  In  the  October. 
1971  election  were  selected  from  urban  dis- 
tricts despite  gigantic  efforts  of  Saigon  au- 
thorities to  repress  and  harass  them.  On 
December  27.  1972,  General  Thleu  signed 
Decree-Law  No.  60,  eliminating  participation 
by  opposition  candidates  In  any  futtire  elec- 
tion. 

Under  these  conditions,  it  Is  not  surpris- 
ing to  witness  the  transition  of  staunch  sup- 
porters of  the  late  Diem  and  U.S.  policies 
at  the  time  to  members  of  the  opposition  to 
the  Thleu  regime  and  continuing  D.S.  in- 
tervention in  Vietnam.  For  Instance,  the 
imprisoned  Deputy  Tran  Nagoc  Chau.  for- 
mer head  of  Saigon's  Open  Arms  Program 
for  NLF  defectors  and  a  protege  of  \JS.  em- 
bassy officials,  advocated  direct  negotiations 
with  the  PRO  and  an  early  U.S.  exist  from 
the  South.  Another,  Father  Hoang  Quynh 
the  once  hawkish,  antl-communlst  refugee 
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from  North  Vietnam,  a  man  of  great  Influ- 
ence among  Catholics,  has  been  pushing  for 
an  Inter-rellglous  front  for  the  reconciliation 
between  pro-Thleu  elements  and  the  PRO. 
Among  the  Vietnamese  In  exile.  Colonel  Ngu- 
yen Van  Chau,  former  head  of  Dlem's  Psy- 
chological Warfare  Department,  Is  now  ac- 
tive In  Parts  with  the  third  component  group 
which  has  called  for  respect  by  both  sides  of 
the  1973  Peace  Agreement.  These  personali- 
ties and  others  who  now  stand  with  the  third 
component,  testify  to  the  strong  trend  toward 
national  reconciliation  and  concord  among 
all  Vietnamese,  Including  many  former 
Dlemlst  elements  who  officially  support  Gen- 
eral Thleu. 

In  the  spring  of  1972,  the  Thleu  regime 
suffered  a  tremendous  loss  of  confidence 
within  Its  own  ranks  due  to  the  impact  of 
the  PRO  campaign.  In  some  areas,  like  Blnh 
Dlnh  province  and  Kontum.  Saigon's  ad- 
ministrative structure  simply  crumbled, 
while  In  the  Mekong  Delta  many  officials 
supposedly  working  for  Saigon  revealed 
themselves  as  pro-PRQ  administrators.  At 
the  same  time,  third  component  groups  In 
the  cities  denovmced  U.S.  escalatory  moves 
against  the  northern  half  of  their  country 
and  agitated  against  Thleu's  economic 
measures. 

THIXTT  IMFBIBONB  THIRDL.  COMPOKXMT 

Sensing  his  growing  isolation.  General 
Thleu  embarked  on  a  massive  campaign  of 
arrest  and  repression  in  mid-197a.  By  the 
time  of  Paris  Agreement  was  signed  In  Janu- 
ary, 1973,  the  regime's  prisons  were  filled  to 
utmost  capacity.  A  letter  dated  May  26.  1972, 
from  the  Buddhist  Student  Association  in 
Saigon  stated  that  the  entire  leadership  of 
most  student  associations  and  several  civil 
rights  groups  were  in  prison  (see  Thol  Boo 
Ga,  No.  26).  Documents  from  opposition 
aources  and  the  Committee  to  Reform  the 
Prison  System  in  Saigon,  quoted  later  in 
Amertcan  and  European  newspapers,  and 
Bouroes  of  political  prisoners  released  after 
January  27,  1973,  indicate  the  extent  of 
Thleu's  attempts  to  stop  the  movement  for 
national  reconciliation.  Having  steadily  lost 
real  administrative  control  In  most  of  the 
countryside  to  the  PRO  since  the  fall  of  1972, 
Oetteral  Thleu  set  about  eliminating  the  ur- 
ban opposition  which  threatened  his  posi- 
tion in  the  cities,  a  position  already  much 
weakened  by  the  disappearance  of  the  pro- 
tective tT.S.  military  shield  and  by  the 
dwindling  UJB.  economic  assistance. 

Under  General  Thleu's  police  state  tactics 
and  past  TTB.-dlrected  public  safety  projects 
designed  to  strengthen  Saigon's  police  forces 
and  reduce  the  pKstentlal  of  any  opposition  to 
the  Thleu  regime — NLP  or  non-NLF — the 
Third  Component  has  suffered  some  severe 
blows.  A  great  number  of  its  most  effective 
organizers  and  leaders  are  In  Jail,  some  of 
them  crippled  like  Huynh  Tan  Mam.  chair- 
man of  the  Vietnamese  Student  Union. 
Hundreds  of  monks  are  In  a  sUnllar  situa- 
tion {New  York  Times,  January  29,  1971). 
However,  It  is  also  In  General  Thleu's  prisons 
that  one  discovers  the  most  weU -organized 
segment  of  the  Third  Component.  According 
to  Le  Monde  Diplomatique  (December,  1973) , 
theee  political  prisoners  have  quite  often 
neutralized  their  prison  guards  in  their  strug- 
gle for  democratic  liberties.  The  more  Gen- 
eral Thleu  arrests  and  Imprlaons  discon- 
tented elements  in  the  urban  areas,  the  more 
Third  Component  followers  his  prisons  will 
produce.  A  June  6,  1973  "White  Paper  on 
Political  Prisoners"  by  Deputy  Ho  Ngoc 
Nhuan — a  Catholic  opposition  leader — shows 
that  torture  and  repression  In  Saigon's  pris- 
ons Is  Indeed  Intense  but  has  failed  to  break 
the  will  of  the  prisoners. 

On  January  27,  1973  the  UJ3.  and  the  Thleu 
regime  signed  the  peace  agreement  in  Paris. 
Its  provisions  gave  Third  Component  groups 
a  legal  and  official  basis  for  existence  despite 


General  Thleu's  intentions  to  terminate  their 
life  as  a  political  force.  Such  provlslonfl  In- 
clude : 

Article  12,  which  recognizes  the  existence 
of  the  National  Council  of  Reconciliation 
and  Concord  which  "shall  have  the  task  of 
promoting  the  two  South  Vietnamese  parties' 
Implementation  of  this  agreement." 

Article  11  guarantees  all  "the  democratic 
liberties  of  the  people."  and  prohlblta  "aU 
acts  of  reprisal  and  discrimination." 

Articles  2  and  3  of  the  Protocol  on  the 
Ceasefire  reinforced  the  preceding  provi- 
sions by  forbidding  aU  acts,  armed  attacks, 
or  any  other  restrictions  on  civilian  freedom 
of  movement  and  communication  by  either 
party  (the  PRO  and  Saigon) . 

This  fact  alone  has  given  new  impetus  to 
the  urban  opposition  and  the  political  prison- 
ers In  their  struggle  for  implementaUon  by 
Thleu  of  their  democratic  liberties.  On  June 
22,  1973  the  leading  Third  Component  group 
abroad,  the  Paris-based  Committee  for  Peace 
and  Democratic  Liberties  m  South  Vietnam. 
stated.  "It  is  only  when  these  demands  are 
statlsfled,  can  the  Third  Component  effec- 
tively operate  in  an  official  capacity."  Promin- 
ent members  of  the  opposition  in  Saigon 
such  as  Deputy  Nhuan  and  Father  Chan  Tin 
repeatedly  emphasized  the  close  connection 
between  Third  Component  prisoners  and 
theee  clauses  of  the  peace  agreement,  es- 
pecially in  their  detailed  White  Papers  on 
political  prisoners  released  In  Jime.  1973. 

If  the  essential  guarantees  of  democratic 
Uljertles  as  called  for  by  Article  II  and  Arti- 
cles 2  and  3  or  the  Protocol  were  respected 
by  both  the  Thleu  regime  and  the  PRO.  most 
"Third  Component"  elements  would  be  re- 
leased and  free  to  organize  activities.  This 
would  thvis  mark  a  major  step  towards  legali- 
zation of  the  urban  opposition.  In  the  piish 
for  ftill  Implementation  of  these  guarantees 
Third  Component  elements  would  be  able  to 
shape  their  organizations  closer  to  the  needs 
and  realities  of  their  struggle,  and  to 
strengthen  their  unity  on  a  common  program 
for  a  national  reconciliation  and  concord. 

XMERGXNCX  or  BZPaXSSNTATIVXS 

The  application  of  Article  II  would  facili- 
tate the  emergence  of  real  Third  Component 
representatives  In  the  National  Council  of 
Reconciliation  and  Concord  who  would  be 
capable  of  furthering  the  demands  and  as- 
pirations of  their  constituenclee.  In  his  June 
7,  1973  letter  to  the  Committee  for  Peace  and 
Democratic  Liberties  in  South  Vietnam.  Ven- 
erable Tri  Quang  had  this  to  say: 

"In  my  opinion  the  Third  Component  of 
the  National  Council  mtist  be  put  forward  In 
a  serious  way,  Independently  of  the  two  other 
parties.  It  m\ist  be  more  than  merely  ap- 
pointed by  the  other  two  parties.  .  .  .  Thus 
those  who  want  to  be  chosen  thanks  to  for- 
eign approaches  beside  Americans  will  not 
be  the  representatives  of  the  people.  .  .  .  The 
existence  of  a  third  Independent  segment 
within  the  National  Council  constitutes  an 
essential  element  in  mobilizing  the  poptila- 
tlon,  In  harmonizing  the  activities  and  re- 
solving conflicts  between  the  two  other 
parties." 

A  case  In  point  Is  the  Unified  Buddhist 
Church.  Active  Buddhist  elements  have  seen 
their  struggle  undermined  by  the  church 
leadership  in  the  persons  of  Venerable  Thlen 
Mlnh,  Huyen  Quang  and  a  few  others  who 
now  side  with  the  Thleu  regime.  Even  among 
the  ten  Buddhist  senators  elected  In  1970 
with  Buddhist  suppwjrt,  seven  are  now  pub- 
licly or  quietly  supporting  the  regime.  The 
church  leadership,  totally  decredlted,  has 
simply  been  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the 
aspb'atlons  of  Buddhist  followers,  and  no 
longer  can  be  considered  as  part  of  the  Third 
Component.  The  Venerable  Phap  Lan  and 
several  other  monks  along  with  progressive 
Catholics  have  carried  on  the  struggle  for  the 
release  of  Jailed  Buddhist  students  and 
monks. 


Discrediting  Buddhists  and  other  Third 
Force  elements  is  part  of  the  Amertcan  and 
Saigon  regime  effort  to  undermine  all  trends 
toward  national  reconciliation  and  concord 
among  Vietnamese  of  different  political  tend- 
encies. More  than  a  year  has  passed  since  the 
signing  of  the  peace  agreement  with  no  sig- 
nificant release  of  Third  Component  political 
prisoners,  General  Thleu  even  intensified  ar- 
rests of  Third  Component  Vietnamese  once 
he  was  prevented  from  repressing  elements 
supporting  the  PRO  after  the  signing  of  the 
peace  agreement  last  year.  As  the  major 
funding  source  for  General  Thleu's  police 
force  and  prisons,  the  US  bears  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility for  Saigon's  frantic  efforts 
against  the  Third  Component.  It  Is  a  known 
fact  that  US  opposition  to  any  Third  Com- 
ponent role  goes  back  at  least  to  1972  when 
Henry  Kiaslnger  bitterly  opposed  it  In  the 
Paris  negotiations  with  Le  Due  Tho  (New 
York  Times,  October  27,  1972). 

With  the  release  of  political  prisoners,  the 
development  of  a  widespread  urban  move- 
ment for  national  reconciliation  on  the  basis 
of  the  peace  agreement  would  be  more  than 
a  possibility.  The  strength  of  such  a  move- 
ment would  steadily  neutralize  General 
Thleu's  war  policies  if  the  US  decides  to 
strictly  respect  the  political  provisions  of  the 
peace  agreement.  Recent  Congressional  pro- 
hibitions against  US  funding  of  General 
Thleu's  police  force  and  prisons  under  the 
rubric  of  foreign  aid  represents  a  positive 
step  toward  realization  of  peace  in  Vietnam 
through  national  reoonciliatlon. 

In  the  face  of  unabated  government  re- 
pression, the  Third  Component  has  neverthe- 
less grown  substantially  in  comparison  to  its 
position  In  1963  or  1966.  At  present,  it  is  In  a 
stage  of  great  development.  The  Third  Com- 
ponents  real  leaders  will  emerge  and  make 
themselves  known  in  due  time.  Because  the 
PRO  advocates  a  similar  policy  of  reconcilia- 
tion and  concord,  PRO  officials  have  refrained 
from  interference  in  Third  Component  affairs 
and  have  not  demanded  the  right  to  name 
members  or  leaders  of  the  Third  Component. 
Oeneral  Thleu's  continued  liquidation  and 
subversion  of  the  Third  Component  under- 
mines the  resolution  of  the  political  situation 
by  peaceful  means  and  the  PRG'3  policy  of 
reconciliation.  His  desperate  attempts  to  re- 
verse his  regime's  increasing  isolation  invite 
a  PRO  response  in  the  effort  to  defend  anl 
guarantee  the  continuance  of  such  a  policy 
of  national  reconciliation.  The  existence  of 
an  Independent  Third  Component  with  dem- 
ocratic liberties  respected  by  both  parties, 
in  particular  by  General  Thleu.  would  be  the 
shortest  route  toward  reconciliation  and  real 
peace  In  Vietnam. 

DOCUlCXIfTS 
BTATKICXNT  BT  1UNI8TER  NCUTEN  VAN  HIKU 

(Nguyen  Van  Hleu  was  head  of  the  PRO 
delegation  to  the  I4tb  session  of  the  Con- 
sultative Conference  between  the  two  South 
Vietnamese  parties  held  June  28,  1973 — ed.) 
Guaranteeing  the  democratic  liberties  of  the 
people 

The  Joint  Communique  stipulates  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  parties  shall  strictly  Im- 
plement Article  11  of  the  Paris  Agreement. 
This  stipulation  satisfactorily  meets  Point  3 
of  the  six-point  propyosal  put  forward  by  the 
Provisional  Revolutionary  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Vietnam. 

In  conformity  with  the  Joint  Communique 
and  Article  11  of  the  Paris  Agreement  on 
Vietnam,  all  the  democratic  liberties  of 
the  people  must  be  Immediately  imple- 
mented: 

I.)  Immediately  abolish  all  forms  of  coer- 
cion, concentration  camps  forced  regroup- 
ing, forced  residence;  stop  immediately  all 
"pacification  programs,"  police  operations, 
terrorism,  repression,  "purges,"  and  all  acts 
endangering  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
people. 
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Abolish  all  anti-democratic  laws  and  war- 
time measures  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  let- 
ter of  the  Paris  Agreement  and  in  violation 
of  the  q>irit  of  national  reconciliation  and 
concord. 

2.)  Guarantee  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple's freedom  of  residence,  movement  and 
correspondence  between  the  two  areas  con- 
trolled by  the  two  South  Vietnamese  parties 
so  that  the  population  can  carry  on  business 
and  work,  visit  relatives,  look  after  rice  fields 
and  houses  and  tend  family  graves. 

Guarantee  freedom  of  belief  and  worship; 
fiUly  respect  pagodas,  churches,  temples, 
shrines.  ...  All  religions  in  South  Vietnam 
must  enjoy  equality  and  freedom  to  practice 
their  respective  beliefs. 

Vietnamese  residing  overseas  and  persons 
who.  for  political  reasons,  had  to  live  abroad, 
must  be  given  freedom  to  return  to  South 
Vietnam  to  visit  their  famUles,  work,  partic- 
ipate in  political  activities  and  take  part  In 
the  reconstruction  of  the  country. 

3.)  Fully  ensure  freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  the  press;  abolish  any  limitation  on 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  including  censor- 
ship, confiscation,  fines,  etc. 

4.)  The  two  South  Vietnamese  parties 
shall  agree  simultaneously  to  let  all  persons 
of  different  political  and  religious  beliefs 
carry  on  political  activity  freely  in  the  areas 
controlled  by  the  two  South  Vietnamese 
parties,  and  to  allow  the  free  circulation  of 
newspapers  of  different  trends  In  the  two 
areas. 

Establishing  the  National  Council  0/  Natioruil 
Reconciliation  and  Concord 

Tho  National  Council  of  National  Recon- 
ciliation and  Concord  must  be  set  up  as  soon 
as  possible. 

1.)  In  conformity  with  Article  12(b)  of 
the  Paris  Agreement  on  Vietnam,  the  Na- 
tional CouncU  of  National  Reconciliation  and 
Concord  has  the  task  of  promoting  the  two 
South  Vietnamese  parties'  implementation 
of  this  Agreement,  achieving  national  re- 
conciliation and  concord,  ensuring  demo- 
cratic liberties,  organizing  general  elections 
and  deciding  procedures  and  modalities  of 
the  general  and  local  elections : 

a.)  The  Council  shall  assume  Its  function 
of  promoting  the  Implementation  of  the 
Agreement's  provision  concerning  the  cease- 
fire through  close  contact  with  the  two  South 
Vietnamese  parties.  The  Council  shall  be  fully 
reported  to  by  the  two  South  Vietnamese 
parties  on  the  implementation  of  these  pro- 
visions of  the  Agreement. 

b.)  With  regard  to  the  achievement  of 
national  rconclliatlon  and  concord  and  the 
ensurance  of  democratic  liberties,  the  Coun- 
cU shall: 

Control  and  supervise  the  Implementation 
of  the  Agreement  by  the  two  parties; 

Prevent,  uncover  and  Investigate  viola- 
tions and  propose  to  the  parties  measures  for 
a  solution: 

Speed  up  activity  by  both  parties  to  abolish 
policies,  laws,  regulations,  and  measures  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  the  Agreement. 

c.)  The  Council  shall  organize  general  and 
local  elections  and  decide  the  procedures  and 
modalities  of  these  general  and  local  elec- 
tions. 

d.)  The  parties  shall  scrupulosuly  Imple- 
ment the  agreements  to  be  reached  by  the 
Council.  The  press  and  news  agencies  of 
the  two  parties  shall  widely  publish  the 
Council's  decisions  and  motions. 

2.)  The  National  CouncU  shall  consist  of 
three  equal  segments  having  the  same  foot- 
ing. Each  of  the  two  South  Vietnamese  par- 
ties shall  nominate  Its  delegates  to  its  seg- 
ment of  the  CouncU.  The  third  segment  shall 
Include  those  persons  of  different  poUtlcal 
and  religious  trends  who  belong  to  neither 
tide  but  who.,  approve  the  Paris  Agreement. 
It  must  be  ensured  that  the  above-men- 
tioned poUtlcal  and  reUglous  trends  be  heard, 
that   this  segment  by   truly  representative 


and  that  it  have  an  Independent  role  and 
enjoy  and  equal  status  in  the  CouncU. 

The  CovmcU  shall  consist  of  36  members, 
each  segment  providing  12  members.  The 
Presidium  of  the  CoiincU  shaU  consist  of  6 
persons,  each  segment  providing  2  persons. 
Three  representatives  of  the  three  segments 
shall  In  turn  preside  over  the  CouncU. 

3.)  The  two  parties  shall  agree  upon  the 
Council's  working  regulations  and  conditions 
of  activity.  The  CotincU  must  be  given  the 
ensurance  of  safety  and  the  possibUlty  of 
working  easily  and  efflcienUy.  This  implies 
freedom  of  movement,  freedom  of  contact 
with  the  people,  the  press,  the  parties  and 
the  organizations  concerned.  The  CouncU 
must  be  granted  guarantees  of  fiUl  privi- 
leges and  immunities  In  order  to  accomplish 
its  task  and  to  be  worthy  of  Its  Important 
responsibilities. 

4.)  After  the  National  CouncU  of  National 
ReconcUlatlon  and  Concord  has  been  set  up 
as  mentioned  in  points  2  and  3  above.  It 
shall  immediately  begin  its  activities. 

5.)  The  CouncUs  at  lower  levels  shall  con- 
sist of  three  equal  segments  on  the  same 
footing  and  shall  be  set  up  on  province,  city, 
district.  vUlage,  and  ward  administrative 
units,  "nje  timing  for  setting  up  the  councUs 
at  lower  levels  shall  be  decided  by  the  Na- 
tional CouncU  of  National  ReconcUlatlon  and 
Concord. 

The  next  document  concerns  the  Buddhist 
Church  in  South  Vietnam  and  the  extent  of 
the  Infiuence  over  it  exercised  by  the  Asia 
Foundation.  The  document  was  written  by 
Frank  E.  Dines,  an  Asia  Foundation  repre- 
sentative In  Saigon  In  1966. 

The  Asia  Foujroa'noN,  Vietnam 
No.  V-SX  416. 
Date:  October  25.  1965. 
To:  The  President. 

Attn:  Director,  Southeast  Asia  Division. 
Subject:  Buddhist  Program  In  Vietnam. 

The  purpose  of  this  memorandum  is  to 
pull  together  the  various  aspects  of  the 
Foundation's  Buddhist  program  and  to  dis- 
cuss the  basic  assumptions  and  the  objectives 
for  further  development. 

The  Vietnam  program  does  not  have  a 
Buddhist  category  as  such;  projects  with 
Buddhists  have  been  grouped  In  categories 
such  as  education  and  rural  development  and 
have  been  Justified  In  terms  of  Level  III  ob- 
jectives of  those  categories.  This  practice, 
which  may  be  sound  from  an  administrative 
point  of  view,  should  not  obscure  the  broader 
implications  of  Buddhism  in  Vietnam.  Bud- 
dhism has  assumed  a  social  and  political  role 
which  could  make  It  the  dominant  force  in 
society  within  a  few  short  years.  It  is  the 
total  signmcance  of  Vietnamese  Buddhism 
which  must  shape  the  Individual  projects  un- 
dertaken by  the  Foundation.  Van  Hanh  Uni- 
versity, for  example,  is  not  particularly  Im- 
portant in  the  overall  educational  plctiu-e  of 
Vietnam  nor  would  it  seem  to  qualify  for 
major  Poundatloa  assistance  under  existing 
Level  in  ob.ectives.  In  the  broader  context 
the  University  Is  vitally  Important  because 
Its  purpose  Is  to  train  future  Buddhist  lead- 
ership. 

Buddhism  In  Vietnam  Is  .significant  not 
only  because  of  ite  numbers — eighty  to 
ninety  percent  of  the  population  is  Buddhist 
or  Buddhist-influenced — but  also  because  of 
Its  special  nature.  Many  Buddhists  believe 
that  their  religion  projected  into  the  social 
economic,  and  political  spheres  can  supply 
a  solution  to  the  chaos  and  misery  which 
have  beset  Vietnam  for  decades.  What  is 
more,  they  are  actively  building  toward  a  po- 
sition of  predominance.  Since  monks,  the 
traditionalists,  are  disturbed  by  the  winds  of 
change  and  advocate  the  return  to  ancient 
pursuits.  Others— led  by  the  visionary  Intel- 
lectual  Nhat  Hanh— preach  social  revolution 
and  the  rehabilitation  of  society  through  ac- 
tion programs  based  on  love  non-violence 
and  the  voluntary  spirit.  Militant  monks  ad- 


vocate, albeit  still  quietly,  direct  Involvement 
in  politics.  It  Is  doubtful  that  a  plot  as  such 
exists  to  take  over  the  government.  In  any 
case,  the  schisms  within  the  Unified  Buddhist 
Church  would  make  concerted  action  diffi- 
cult for  the  present.  The  Immediate  goals 
seem  to  be  development  of  leadership,  ideol- 
ogy and  organizational  strength. 

An  unusual  characteristic  of  present-day 
Vietnamese  Buddhism  is  the  concentration 
not  only  of  religious  but  also  of  secular  au- 
thority in  the  hands  of  monks;  the  Insti- 
tute for  the  Execution  of  the  Dharma  is  con- 
trolled by  the  clergy.  There  U  considerable 
irony  In  the  fact  that  the  lay  leaders  of  the 
Buddhist  Associations  which  formed  the 
basis  for  unification  of  the  Buddhists  In  early 
1964  now  find  themselves  outside  the  main- 
stream. The  history  of  the  past  twenty  or 
thirty  years  has  yet  to  be  written,  but  It 
would  appear  that  the  laymen,  not  the 
clergy,  were  initially  responsible  for  the  re- 
surgence of  Buddlsm  through  encouraging 
higher  education  for  monks  and  develop- 
ment of  social  services.  Today  these  laymen 
can  do  little  more  than  contemplate  the  Pan- 
dora's box  they  opened.  Mr.  Mai  Tho  Truy*n 
has  commented  that  some  elements  in  the 
lED  would  like  to  see  the  lED  charter  re- 
written to  return  control  to  the  laymen. 
He,  of  course,  suppmts  this  point  of  view, 
but  prospects  for  such  a  revision  seem  rather 
slim. 

Buddhism  must  also  be  looked  at  In  the 
context  of  the  war  as  the  Buddhists  are  un- 
questionably an  unstable  and  unpredlcUble 
element.  The  limited  and  traditional  educa- 
tion of  monks  makes  them  vulnerable  to 
manipulation  by  those  whose  worldly  wisdom 
is  greater.  Although  clear  evidence  of  Com- 
munist influence  in  the  Sangha  Itself  is  lack- 
ing, V.C.  inflltration  Into  lay  organizations 
particularly  in  Central  Vietnam,  is  a  threat! 
Traditional  religious  education,  if  weak  in 
practical  matters.  Is  strong  in  history  and 
culture.  It  contributes  to  the  prideful  and 
nationalistic  attitude  of  many  monk  leaders 
which  finds  not  only  antl-forelgn  expres- 
sion but  also  anti-government.  Certainly  the 
most  explosive  issue  involving  the  Buddhists 
is  the  war  Itself.  Althovigh  Buddhists  seem 
generally  to  have  few  Ulusions  about  what 
life  would  be  ike  under  a  communist  regime, 
the  moral  Issues  raised  by  the  killing  and  de- 
struction now  taking  place  are  enormous  cmd 
cannot  be  rationalized.  There  Is  no  easy  way 
of  predicting  how  this  dUemma  wUl  be  re- 
solved. Probably  the  best  that  can  be  hoped 
for  u  that  the  BuddhUts  wlU  continue  to 
talk  of  and  pray  for  peace  and  to  main- 
tain sUence  on  the  war.  The  worst  would  be 
a  peace  movement  which  would  bring  them 
Into  open  conflict  with  the  government  and 
which  would  at  the  same  time  be  strongly 
anti-American. 

In  working  with  the  Buddhists  under  these 
circumstances,  the  Foundation  Is  running 
a  risk;  we  could  conceivably  come  under 
criticism  in  Vietnam  and  the  United  States 
If  the  Buddhists  were  to  move  against  the 
government  and  the  war  effort.  However, 
Buddhism  cannot  be  wished  away,  and  It 
Is  certainly  desirable  to  bring  to  bear  all 
possible  constructive  influence  while  there 
Is  time  and  whUe  the  opport^mlty  exists.  The 
ablUty  of  the  Foundation  to  work  with  the 
Buddhists  when  other  American  groups  can- 
not or  do  not  would  seem  to  Justify  taking 
a  calculated  risk  so  long  as  we  have  our  ob- 
jectives clearly  in  mind.  We  have  associa- 
tions with  Buddhist  groups  which  go  back 
to  the  late  1960'8.  and  we  now  have  wide  ac- 
cess to  and  excellent  working  relations  with 
the  top  Buddhist  leadership.  EquaUy  Im- 
portant, the  Buddhists  are  willing  to  accept 
assistance  from  the  Foundation  whUe  they 
are  suspicious  of  and  usuaUy  antagonistic 
toward  official  groups,  both  Vietnamese  ^™\ 
American. 
Thb  Foundation's  Buddhist  projects  are 
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all  directed  tiltlmatelr  at  two  specific  goals: 

(1)  training  an  educated  leadership  with 
particular  emphasis  on  programs  such  as 
scholarships  to  the  United  States  which  en* 
able  the  Foundation  to  regulate  the  experi- 
ences and  environment  of  Individuals,  and 

(2)  encouraging  the  growth  of  Buddhist 
social  service  and  community  activities  aldng 
professionally  sound  lines.  Certain  grants 
may  at  times  seem  wide  of  this  mark,  but  it 
should  be  recognized  that  It  is  occasionally 
necessary  to  undertake  peripheral  projects  In 
order  to  establish  our  'bona  fides  and  to 
cement  personal  relations.  For  example,  the 
grant  of  a  small  printing  press  to  Van  Hanh 
TJniverslty  last  spring — the  first  assistance 
given  by  any  foreign  group — was  designed  to 
help  win  the  confidence  of  Mlnh  Chau ' 
who  after  ten  years  in  Ceylon  and  India  was 
uncertain  of  the  nature  of  the  foundation's 
interest  In  Buddhism. 

Prom  the  Buddhist  point  of  view,  an  ed- 
ucated leadership  Is  neecssary  to  consolidate 
the  gains  made  In  the  revolution  against 
Diem.  Many  monks  were  slow  to  recognize 
the  Importance  of  trained  cadres,  but  ex- 
perience has  taught  them  that  traditional 
religious  education  is  Inadequate  for  their 
growing  Involvement  in  seciilar  affairs. 

Prom  the  Foundation's  point  of  view,  the 
new  Interest  of  the  Sangha  In  education  and 
its  willingness  to  turn  over  to  the  Foundation 
its  best  young  monks  and  nuns  for  training 
abroad  provide  an  extremely  unusual  oppor- 
tunity to  help  mold  future  leadership.  Our 
flexibility  of  operation  and  our  acceptability 
to  the  Buddhists  equip  us  particularly  well 
to  work  with  elites.  Limitations  of  finance 
and  personnel  make  it  more  difficult  for  the 
Foundation  to  undertake  programs  designed 
to  affect  the  masses,  and  other  U.S.  agencies 
may  have  better  capabilities  here. 

Both  the  Buddhists  and  the  Foimdation 
have  moved  slowly  In  developing  a  scholar- 
ship program  for  study  abroad  and  for  dif- 
ferent reasons.  On  their  side.  Interest  after 
the  revolution  against  Diem  lay  chiefly  in 
sending  more  monks  and  nuns  to  Japan  and 
India  for  advanced  religious  studies.  Recog- 
nizing that  funds  for  this  purpose  have  been 
fairly  readily  forthcoming  from  Buddhist 
sources,  the  Foundation  early  Indicated  to 
the  Institute  for  the  Execution  of  the 
Dhanna  its  Interest  In  assisting  the  training 
of  personnel  In  fields  related  to  Buddhist  so- 
cial and  educational  activities  provided  that 
a  long-range  plan  was  developed  to  utilize 
the  monks  and  nuns  thus  trained.  The  slow- 
ness of  the  Buddhists  to  follow  through 
seems  to  have  been  due  to  the  disturbances 
of  the  Khanh-Huong  period  are  also  doubts 
about  the  appropriateness  of  the  United 
States  and  American  education.  The  latter 
were  effectively  wiped  away  by  the  trips  of 
Thlen  An  and  Mlnh  Chau.  On  ova  side,  we 
have  had  to  move  cautiously  In  an  effort  to 
regulate  the  number  and  caliber  of  grantees 
and  also  to  avoid  Involvement  In  the  per- 
sonal and  regional  factionalism  within  the 
lED.  Our  primary  interest  Is  In  leadership 
potential.  We  have  emphasized  non-rellglo\is 
studies  In  the  United  States  because  this  Is 
the  surest  way  of  obtaining  cfi.ndldates  who 
are  already  university  graduates  and  who 
can  be  prepared  and  returned  In  two  or  three 
years.  Japan  and  India,  on  the  other  hand, 
attract  monks  with  Buddhist  Institute  edu- 
cations which  are  not  even  equivalent  to  the 
baccalaureate,  and  a  training  period  of  five  to 
eight  years  is  often  called  for. 

In  addition  to  Le  Manv»  That  who  Is  study- 
ing Sanskrit  and  Tibetan  at  Wisconsin,  the 


» Thlch  Mlnh  Chau,  now  rector  of  Van 
Hanh,  has  long  been  won  over  to  the  Ameri- 
can side.  In  the  fall  of  1973,  he  visited  the 
VS.  tmder  American  sponsorship:  one  of  his 
stops  was  the  so-called  "Vietnamese  Studies 
Center",  a  creation  of  XJ3.  AID.  at  Southern 
Illinois  University. — Ed. 


Fotindatlon  has  three  other  naonks  and  two 
nuns  as  firm  candidates  for  scholarships.  San 
Francisco  has  already  approved  the  train- 
ing program  for  Quang  Mlnh,  the  Director- 
designate  of  the  Buddhist  Youth  Soclo-Cul- 
tural  Center.  Proposals  have  been  submitted 
to  San  Francisco  for  a  two-year  scholarship 
in  sociology  for  Le  Van  Hoa  and  a  two-year 
scholarship  for  nun  Tlnh  Anh.  Two  others 
will  be  proposed  shortly.  Two  or  three  addi- 
tional possibilities  exist  but  have  yet  to  be 
fully  explored. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that  this 
group  represents  the  best  young  talent  of 
the  Buddhists.  At  a  time  when  every  person 
of  ability  is  needed  here  In  Vietnam,  the 
Sangha  has  made  the  difficult  decision  to 
forego  immediate  needs  and  build  for  the 
future.  These  monks  and  nuns  are  not  run 
of  the  mill  scholarship  applicants.  They  have 
been  handplcked  and  referred  to  the  Founda- 
tion by  the  topmost  leadership  of  the  United 
Buddhist  Church.  They  Include  the  only  nun 
university  graduate  in  Vietnam  who  Is  pres- 
ently the  headmistress  of  a  high  school,  the 
head  of  the  Young  Monks  and  Nuns'  League 
of  the  lED.  and  others  who  have  In  various 
ways  shown  themselves  to  be  outstanding.  Of 
the  20.000  monks  and  nuns  In  Vietnam,  there 
are  less  than  twenty  who  have  foreign  edu- 
cations (including  twelve  now  abroad  of 
whom  four  are  in  the  United  States)  and  no 
more  than  thirty  who  have  qualified  for  un- 
dergraduate degrees  within  Vietnam.  Quite 
apart  from  the  Individual  qualifications  of 
the  Foundation  grantees,  our  scholarship 
group  'Will  represent  in  several  years  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  total  trained 
leadership  of  the  Buddhists. 

The  raw  material  we  have  here  Is  probably 
the  best  that  could  be  found.  We  know  that 
these  monks  and  nuns  are  destined  for  lead- 
ership positions.  Their  training  and  expe- 
rience In  the  United  States  will  to  some  ex- 
tent Influence,  positively  or  negatively,  the 
type  of  leaders  they  will  be.  Within  a  rela- 
tively short  period  of  time,  they  will  return 
to  positions  of  prominence  In  the  lED.  Van 
Hanh  University  and  various  pagodas.  They 
will  become  the  chief  Interpreters  of  the 
United  States  and  VS.  policy  of  the  Bud- 
dhists. It  is  therefore  recommended  that  San 
Francisco  undertake  a  study  drawing  on 
outside  advice  and  experience  If  necessary — 
of  measures  which  would  be  instituted  to  di- 
rect the  experiences  of  Vletnameee  Buddhist 
grantees  along  desirable  lines.  Simple  ex- 
posure to  the  American  way  of  life  and  edu- 
cation Is  not  enough.  Quang  Lien's  two  years 
to  Yale  appear  to  have  done  little  more  than 
to  develop  his  taste  for  CadlUacs.  Nhat  Hank 
grew  as  an  intellectual  and  was  influenced 
by  warm  relationships  with  two  or  three 
professors  who  recognized  his  brilliance,  but 
he  also  made  at  least  one  close  friend  who  Is 
active  In  leftist  causes.'  The  Foundation's 
present  practice  of  keeping  In  touch  with 
grantees  by  letter  and  one  or  two  annual 
vUlts  is  undoubtedly  suitable  for  the  objec- 
tives of  most  scholarship  grants.  However, 
it  uses  only  a  small  part  of  the  potential  the 
Foundation  has  to  turn  the  grantee's 
presence  In  the  United  States  Into  a  decisive 
experience  which  Is  the  primary  goal  with 
Vietnamese  Buddhists. 

We  are  by  no  means  experts,  but  some  of 
the  following  might  be  considered  In  the  sug- 
gested study.  Vacation  travel  to  various  parts 
of  the  country  and  participation  in  seminars, 
conferences  or  other  prc^rams  which  give 
insight  into  American  life  could  be  planned. 
If  necessary,  the  Foundation  Itself  might 
sponsor  and  organize  such  activities.  One  en- 
tirely new  approach  might  be  considered, 
that    of   taking    appropriate    professors    or 


others  close  to  the  grantees  Into  our  con- 
fidence.  This  would  make  possible  close  and 
constant  monitoring  and  specialized  atten- 
tion. Working  through  persons  In  whom  the 
grantees  already  have  confidence  Is  essen- 
tial; potentially  It  would  seem  to  be  the  most 
effective  method  of  controlling  the  experi- 
ences of  grantees.  In  developing  these  and 
other  approaches,  thought  might  be  given  by 
San  Francisco  to  using  consultants  such  as 
Holmes  Welch.'  Costs  of  these  special  pro- 
grams would  be  gladly  met  from  the  Vietnam 
budget. 

Implementation  of  this  scholarship  pro- 
gram will  require  considerable  work  and  the 
forebearance  of  the  San  Francisco  staff.  Of 
the  six  monks  and  nuns  mentioned  above, 
only  four  have  the  Itcerwc  which  Is  equi- 
valent to  the  American  bachelor's  degree.  One 
h£is  a  baccalaureat  and  will  require  a  special- 
ly tailored  program.  The  other  is  a  product  of 
Buddhist  studies  Institutes  and  the  equi- 
valence of  this  education  has  yet  to  be  es- 
tablished. English  ability  varies  from  good 
to  weak;  in  some  cases  Initial  language  work 
will  have  to  be  arranged  at  Michigan's  ELI, 
American  University  or  elsewhere.  Placement 
will  also  be  a  problem.  Unfortunately,  the 
Buddhists  did  not  time  this  surge  of  Interest 
la  American  education  with  the  academic 
year.  We  are  not  expecting  the  Impossible, 
but  we  do  ask  that  San  Francisco  give  special 
attention  to  early  admission.  A  change  In 
the  political  climate  could  reduce  our  list  of 
candidates  or,  manpower  shortages  among 
the  Buddhists  being  what  they  are,  a  good 
prospect  could  be  lost  to  other  more  pressing 
duties  because  of  long  delays. 

Other  Foundation  projects  with  Van  Hanh 
University — its  Faculty  of  Buddhist  Studies, 
Faculty  of  Letters  and  Human  Sciences,  and 
School  of  Youth  for  Social  Service — have  pre- 
cisely the  same  goal  as  the  foreign  scholar- 
ships: at  assist  the  formation  of  leadership. 
Van  Hanh  brings  together  much  of  the  Bud- 
dhist intelligentsia,  both  lay  and  religious. 
Leadership  of  the  University  Is  In  the  hands 
of  monks  trained  abroad  who  are  oriented 
toward  Buddhism's  social  significance  and 
role;  they  are  mainly  from  Central  Vietnam 
and  are  associated  with  activists  such  as 
Trl  Quang  and  Thlen  Mlnh.  The  University 
put  emphasis  on  training  monks  and  laymen 
to  serve  society  and,  ultimately.  Buddhism. 
Translations  of  several  of  Nhat  Hanh's  works 
have  been  completed  and  will  be  forwarded 
to  San  Francisco  within  the  next  few  days. 
These  throw  light  on  Vietnamese  Buddhist 
social  thinking  which  the  University  is  an 
extension  of,  and  they  also  reveal  something 
of  the  mind  of  the  leading  monk  Intellectual. 
In  addition  to  foreign  scholarships  (three 
or  four  of  the  grants  under  consideration 
are  for  future  Van  Hanh  faculty  members), 
the  Foundation  foresees  assistance  to  the 
University  for  library  development,  research 
and  the  School  of  Youth  for  Social  Service. 
The  library  program  In  Its  Initial  stages 
would  provide  for  the  training  of  a  monk  or 
nun  in  library  science  in  the  United  States. 
Depending  on  developments  over  the  com- 
ing months.  It  might  also  Include  major 
assistance  to  acquire  a  collection  of  modem 
works  In  the  social  sciences.  Such  materials 
are  rare  In  Vietnam  where  what  little  that 
exists  In  French  and  Vlenamese  Is  usually 
decades  old  and  as  often  sis  not  Marxist 
oriented.  Research  iindertaken  by  Van  Hanh 
will  be  focused  on  Vietnamese  history  and  ^ 
will  fit  the  University's  nationalistic  orienta- 
tion.   There    may    be    areas    In    which    the 
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•Thlch  Nhat  Hanh's  close  friend  In  the 
American  left  \b  Alfred  Hassler,  for  many 
years  executive  director  of  the  Ftellowshlp  of 
Reconciliation  (FOR). 


*  Holmes  Welch,  a  good  friend  of  Dennis 
Duncanson  and  Patrick  J.  Honey,  two  Inter- 
nationally-known British  colonists  and 
super-hawks  on  Vietnam,  is  author  of  two 
books  on  Buddhism:  The  Practice  of  Bxid- 
dhism  In  China  and  The  Buddhist  Revival 
in  China,  published  by  Harvard  University 
Press  in  1967  and   1968  respectively. 


Foundation  can  guide  and  facilitate  the 
efforts  of  scholars  to  Interpret  Vietnamese 
culture.  The  School  of  Youth  for  Social  Serv- 
ice is  ImiMrtant  because  of  Its  function  of 
preparing  cadres  to' work  In  the  countryside, 
but  its  program  Is  still  being  evolved  and 
specific  needs  which  the  Foundation  might 
meet  are  still  not  clear.  At  present  it  appears 
that  our  most  useful  contribution  would  be 
to  help  train  permanent  staff  members  In 
rural  and  community  development  In  other 
Asian  countries. 

It  is  evident  that  the  travels  of  Venerables 
Mlnh  Chau,  Thlen  An  and  Nhat  Hanh  earlier 
this  year  strongly  Infiuenced  their  thinking 
about  university  education.  The  Foundation 
will  actively  seek  opptortunlties  to  provide 
additional  experience  in  depth.  Mlnh  Chau 
in  particular  would  benefit  from  Intensive 
study  and  observation  of  university  admin- 
istration In  the  United  States,  and  such  a 
program  Is  under  consideration  for  next 
summer. 

In  the  Buddhist  youth  field,  the  Founda- 
tion Intends  to  continue  Its  programs  with 
the  lED  General  Commission  for  Youth  and 
with  individual  youth  groups  such  as  the 
Buddhist  Student  Association  (for  unlver- 
•  slty  students),  the  Buddhist  Youth  Families 
organization  and  others.  Most  of  all  of  the 
Buddhist  youth  apparatus  will  move  to  the 
Socio-Cultural  Center  now  under  construc- 
tion. The  Foundation  has  agreed  to  train 
the  program  director  of  the  center  in  the 
United  States  and  will  also  furnish  the 
library  and  provide  a  sound  system  for  the 
200-8eat  auditorium. 

The  Foundation's  program  with  Buddhist 
service  groups  Is  not  as  clearly  defined  as 
in  other  areas,  mainly  because  the  Bud- 
dhists' efforts  are  still  disorganized.  It  Is  no 
longer  a  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
Buddhists  should  or  are  able  to  expand 
their  social  services;  the  decision  has  been 
made  and  the  number  of  schools,  orphan- 
ages, dispensaries,  etc.  are  being  increased. 
The  Foundation's  role  has  been  to  encourage 
growth  and  professionallzatlon.  One  of  the 
foreign  scholarships  under  consideration  is 
to  provide  training  for  a  nun  who  will 
eventually  have  responsibility  for  setting  up 
a  school  to  train  other  nuns  in  social  wel- 
fare. The  lED  has  periodically  talked  of  tak- 
ing measures  to  organize  social  services.  In- 
cluding training,  but  constantly  changing 
personnel  and  the  political  motivation  of 
some  of  these  moves  make  the  lED  itself  an 
unstable  ba^e  for  the  training  function. 

We  believe  that  the  Buddhist  program  out- 
lined above  utilizes  the  Foundation's  special 
capabilities  to  the  maximum  extent.  Indi- 
vidual projects  may  have  to  be  amended  as 
circumstances  change  and  as  we  Increase  our 
knowledge  and  experience,  but  the  broad 
outline  of  the  program  in  our  opinion  is 
significant  and  appropriate. 

A  breakdown  of  Foundation  Buddhist 
projects  since  the  November  1963  revolution 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Unified  Bud- 
dhist Church  Is  attached  for  reference. 

San  Francisco's  comments,  as  always,  will 
be  welcomed. 
For  the  representative : 

Frank  E.  Dines, 
Assistant  Representative. 


pie  have  to  suffer  even  more  In  terms  of  life 
and  property. 

This  year  the  representative  of  the  Bud- 
dhist Church  has  another  opportunity  to 
Issue  another  statement  containing  words 
of  peace.  And  the  sounds  of  their  gongs  and 
drums  will  vibrate  resounding  In  prayer 
ceremonies  just  like  they  do  every  year  I 

But  the  sounds  of  gunfire  are  louder, 
drowning  out  the  words  of  prayer  and  even 
the  toll  of  the  Bella  of  Repentance  which  [  in 
themselves)  will  never  enlighten  warmon- 
gering and  murderous  souls. 

At  the  present  convention,  according  to 
many  papers,  the  Buddhist  Church  will  again 
issue  a  statement  which  wlU  Include  four 
key  points: 

The  withdrawal  of  foreign  forces  from 
Vietnam; 

A  ceasefire; 

And  the  creation  of  a  peace  settlement 
based  on  self-determination,  Vietnamese  af- 
fairs to  be  Ironed  out  by  Vietnamese  without 
foreign  intervention. 

What  could  be  better? 

These  are  also  the  aspirations  of  the  en- 
tire people  after  several  decades  of  having  to 
shoulder  a  war  against  their  own  will,  a  war 
In  which  shady  (»o  minh,  a  Buddhist  term 
which  means  literally  "not  bright,  nuclear, 
unreal")  Interests  benefit  while  people  from 
every  stratum  of  the  society  must  sacrifice 
blood,  sweat  and  tears. 

Even  though  the  foreigners  are  trying  their 
best  to  force  their  devious  schemes  on  the 
sacred  aspirations  of  the  people,  the  strug- 
gle of  the  Vietnamese  people  Is  progressing 
steadily  toward  victory. 

This  progress  Is  based  on  concrete  events 
In  every  field  of  activity  and  not  on  the 
empty  statements  by  the  leaders — statements 
made  and  then  shelved — or  on  prayers  which 
only  disappear  into  space. 

The  concrete  struggles  of  the  soldiers  and 
the  people,  the  quickening  developments — 
both  internal  and  external — and  the  entrance 
of  the  Vietnam  war  Into  a  decisive  stage,  (all 
these)  demand  more  concrete  and  positive 
action  (from  the  Buddhist  Church). 

This  is  a  heart-felt  suggestion  from  the 
people  to  the  representatives  of  the  Buddhist 
Church  who  are  about  to  convene  to  decide 
on  matters  of  life  or  death  for  the  Viet- 
namese people  and  for  Buddhism. 

Buddhist  leaders  have  said  that  Buddhism 
will  persist  only  if  the  people  do.  Therefore, 
concrete  struggle  for  the  people  means  strug- 
gle for  the  survival  of  the  religion.  And  this 
should  be  done  through  a  positive,  firm  dec- 
laration of  peace  to  be  accepted  by  the  con- 
vention. 
No  more  empty  rhetoric  or  prayers! 


Selected  Translations  from  Saigon 
Newspapers 
(The  following  are  editorials   from   Dan 
Chu  Mol,  the  most  influential  Buddhist  paper 
In  Saigon,  which  closed  in  1972.) 

(Prom  Dan  Chu  Moi,  Dec.  13,  1971 ) 
Nows  Not  the  Time  for  Praters  Alone 
Every  year  the  Buddhist  Church  holds  a 
convention  and  at  every  convention  a  sUte- 
ment  is  issued  which  calls  for  .  .  .  prayers 
for  peace!  And  every  time  there  are  prayers 
for  peace,  the  war  becomes  more  Intense, 
more  widespread,  and  the  Vietnamese  peo- 


(From  Dan  Chu  Mol,  Dec.  16,  1971] 
In  every  struggle.  If  there  is  no  participa- 
tion and  support  ttom  the  masses,  there  Is 
no  hope  for  success  no  matter  how  well- 
trained  the  soldiers,  how  powerful  the  gen- 
erals, or  how  modem  the  weapons.  If  some 
success  Is  achieved.  It  can  orUy  be  temporary. 
On  the  other  hand.  If  a  movement  has  the 
support  of  the  people  but  Is  wanting  \n  po- 
litical direction  and  proper  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  leadership.  It  will  also  be  difficult 
to  gain  full  success. 

Almost  all  of  the  political  leaders  In  this 
southern  part  of  Vietnam  at  the  present 
time  have  encoimtered  these  two  situations: 
lack  of  popular  support  or.  If  there  Is  sup- 
port. Inability  to  lead  the  masses. 

A  number  of  religious  leaders  had  some 
support  from  the  people  because  of  an  c^- 
portune  political  stance  during  the  struggle 
against  Injustice,  dictatorship,  and  preju- 
dice. They  have  now  lost  their  positions  as 
leaders  precisely  because  they  lack  the 
proper  conduct  required  of  leaders.  They  for- 
get that  It  was  precisely  because  of  the 
righteous  stance  in  the  name  of  the  masses 
and  for  democratic  freedoms — not  because  of 


any  individual  leader — that  a  great  number 
of  people  and  Buddhist  rose  up.  This  success 
raised  Vietnamese  Buddhism  much  higher 
In  the  estimation  of  the  people.  No  matter 
how  famous  r\  certain  reUglous  or  poUtlcal 
leader  might  be,  If  he  does  not  follow  the 
righteous  path  of  struggle  or  IX  his  programs 
are  unjust  or  misdirected,  none  will  follow 
him  except  for  a  small  blinded  minority  who 
worship  him  as  leader. 

After  a  few  unsuccessful  (political)  ven- 
tures which  serves  to  weaken  their  power, 
the  leaders  among  Buddhists  today  have 
become  negative,  passive  and  complacent. 
This  tn  ttim  has  served  to  lessen  their  pres- 
tige even  more. 

Even  so,  a  number  of  leaders  do  not  seem 
to  be  able  to  understand  this,  and  Instead 
they  display  an  attitude  of  self-aggrandize- 
ment, self-fulflllment,  conceit  and  com- 
placency. Either  publicly  or  secretly  they 
bourgeolsie-lze  {truong  gia  hoa)  their  way 
of  life.  Their  homes  are  air-conditioned,  they 
ride  in  shiny  limousines,  they  love  to  be 
praised  and  toadied  to,  and  they  consider 
themselves  Idols  and  gods. 

The  way  of  life  and  the  kind  of  attitude 
mentioned  above  could  easily  render  them 
useless  and  could  lead  them  to  become  the 
type  of  official  who  removes  himself  Increas- 
ingly from  the  people  and  from  Buddhist 
believers  and  Isolates  himself  from  the  waves 
of  national  and  International  struggle.  Po- 
litical, religious  and  labor  leaders  of  the 
type  mentioned  above  will  never  be  able  to 
catch  up  with  the  speedy  progress  of  the 
pe<^le.  They  wlU  become  reactionary,  op- 
posing and  hindering  the  progress  of  the 
people. 

At  the  present  time,  many  religious  leaders 
have  fallen  victims  to  the  case  mentioned 
above  and  they  cannot  walk  with  the  people 
anymore.  They  do  not  think  of  the  common 
Interests  of  the  people  but  only  of  their  own 
Interests,  their  own  position,  and  their  own 
ambition.  There  have  been  many  squabbles 
over  positions  and  Interests  both  in  private 
and  In  public,  causing  a  loss  of  prestige  to  the 
entire  religious  community.  Hiding  In  the 
shadow  of  the  compassionate  and  forgiving 
Buddha,  they  have  done  many  vile  things  In 
complete  disregard  of  the  criticisms  of  the 
population  and  of  the  believers.  The  greater 
part  of  the  blame  (of  course)  falls  on  their 
superiors  and  the  Buddhist  community  as  a 
whole  for  having  been  lenient  and  protective 
toward  them. 

A  century  of  repression  and  oppression 
pushed  them  Into  the  shadows  and  caused 
them  to  lead  a  very  hard  life.  Then  the  sud- 
den glow  of  success  and  glory  blinded  them 
to  such  a  degree  that  by  their  unrestrained 
activities  they  have  let  themselves  sink  Into 
a  quagmire  of  depravity.  They  no  longer 
qualify  as  true  spiritual  leaders  or  true 
spiritual  soldiers  who  are  supposed  to  make 
sacrifices  and  lead  a  life  of  hardship. 

No  one  asks  them  to  lead  a  life  of  absti- 
nence In  the  shadow  of  lonely  pagodas,  forces 
them  to  eat  meatless  meals  and  sleep  on  the 
floor,  or  makes  them  beat  the  wooden  gdhgs 
while  chanting  the  sutras  and  embracing  the 
Buddha  day  and  night.  On  the  contrary-,  the 
suffering  masses  all  wish  that  the  religious 
leaders  knew  how  to  lead  a  real  life.  They  all 
hope  that  these  leaders  step  out  (of  their 
pagodas)  and  pitch  In  to  relieve  the  suffer- 
ings of  humanity.  .  .  .  Buddha  left  his  golden 
and  jade  throne,  engaged  in  a  life  of  suffer- 
ing for  humanity,  incessantly  struggled 
against  injustice  and  tyranny  on  the  side  of 
the  people  until  his  last  breath. 

You  must  practice  your  religion  (Tu  thi 
phai  hanh).  In  practicing  your  religion,  you 
mtist  do  good  things  for  the  people  and  for 
the  religion  and  not  evade  social  responsi- 
bilities by  living  off  the  people  and  becoming 
a  social  parasite.  .  .  . 

In  order  that  the  common  aspirations  of 
the  people  In  this  critical  and  decisive  period 
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be  attained.  It  Is  urgent  that  true  spirlttial 
leaders  and  righteous  bellerers  sweep  away 
all  the  obst&cles,  clear  the  road,  and  advance 
In  a  direction  which  Is  compatible  with  the 
Ideals  of  peace,  Independence,  and  democracy. 

These  are  the  Important  tasks  facing  the 
hundreds  of  Buddhist  representatives  at  the 
present  convention  in  the  capital  city  of 
Saigon. 

Theirs  Is  the  responsibility  of  discussing 
these  points  and  quickly  implementing  them. 
The  leaders  cannot  continue  with  their  nega- 
tive attitude  forever.  Time  la  running  out  for 
you!  Hesitancy,  tlmorousness,  and  feet- 
■♦ragglng  will  not  help  you  catch  up  with 
events  for  time  waits  for  no  one.  Bvery  suc- 
cess to  you. 

ATTSntRITT,  Prttoautt,  Intbgrttt 
Saigon's  latest  atisterity  drive  Is  on.  Every- 
one will  have  to  learn  to  do  without — every- 
one, that  is,  except  Thleu's  corrupt  corps 
of  officials,  many  of  them  sporting  degrees 
from  top  American  universities. 

While  there  Is  widespread  hxuiger  and 
starvation  due  to  Saigon's  rice  collection 
policy  and  to  the  destruction  of  crops  by  the 
recurrent  floods  and  the  continued  use  of 
anti-crop  chemicals  by  the  Thleu  regime; 
while  tens  of  thousands  of  people  are  home- 
less becaxise  of  the  floods,  caused  In  part  by 
the  defoliation  program  and  the  continued 
bombings  and  shelllngs  of  the  countryside 
by  the  Thleu  regime;  and  while  there  are 
thotisands  of  himgry  and  homeless  children 
digging  in  garbage  dxmips  for  food  and  sleep- 
ing on  the  streets,  Thleu's  high  officials  are 
treating  themselves  royally  with  public  funds 
and  are  malrlng  merry  on  the  money  they 
exact  fix>m  an  already  Impoverished  popula- 
tion. 

Most  of  these  high  officials  are  young  men 
In  their  20'8  and  30'8,  the  products  of  the 
best  American  universities  and  of  over  a  de- 
cade of  American  grooming.  To  give  an  Idea 
of  how  much  these  men  have  learned,  let  us 
take  a  brief  look  at  a  few  typical  cases. 

The  first  person  Is  Tran  Khanh  Van,  the 
present  Minister  of  Housing  Development. 
Tran  Khanh  Van  Is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley  In  mining 
engineering,  although  he  claims  to  have  a 
Ph.  D.  In  International  relations  from  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  and,  without  faU,  In- 
troduces himself  as  "Dr.  Van." 

Before  he  retiimed  to  Vietnam  last  year 
to  take  his  present  Job,  Van  was  an  officer  at 
the  Saigon  consulate  In  New  York.  His  Job 
was  basically  public  relations,  and  he  was 
willing  to  take  assignments  such  as  going  to 
college  campuses  to  explain  Thleu's  policies. 
These  are  tasks  that  his  colleagues  at  the 
embaasy  In  Washington  and  at  the  consulate 
In  New  York  usuaUy  shrank  from.  For  this 
reason,  he  earned  the  title  of  "political 
plumber."  Van  usuaUy  fared  better  than  his 
colleagues  with  American  university  audi- 
ences because  his  line  of  argument,  which 
was  always  the  same,  went  this  way:  True, 
the  Saigon  government  was  fairly  corrupt 
and  Ineffective.  But  everybody  knew  that 
communists  almost  everywhere  were  known 
to  be  bloodthirsty  and  totalitarian.  In  Viet- 
nam, they  blew  up  bridges  that  Americans 
had  so  kindly  built  for  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple with  American  tax  money  and  they 
rocketed  cities  and  kUled  Innocent  civilians. 

Therefore,  although  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment was  corrupt  and  Ineffective,  It  was  the 
lesser  of  two  evils.  Precisely  because  It  was 
Ineffective,  it  needed  help,  especially  from 
the  United  SUtes.  The  difference  between  a 
democratic  and  a  totalitarian  state  Van 
would  then  state,  was  that  a  democracy  was 
conducive  to  change  and  would  welcome  the 
help  of  talented  people,  while  the  reverse  was 
true  In  a  totalitarian  country.  At  this  point 
Van  would  usually  tell  his  audiences  that  as 
.a  PhJ}.  he  could  earn  more  than  the  meagre 
salary  he  was  receiving  by  working  for  Amer- 
ican corporations  or  teaching  at  American 
universities. 


However,  since  he  was  thinking  not  of  him- 
self alone,  he  took  up  the  challenge  of  work- 
ing for  the  Thleu  regime.  "If  you  want  to 
change  things,"  he  would  say,  "prove  your- 
selves by  working  and  not  Just  sitting  there 
criticizing."  Van  frequently  added  to  his 
well-rehearsed  speech  at  this  point  that  al- 
though his  current  pay  was  already  too  low, 
he  had  decided  to  give  It  up  and  go  back  to 
Vietnam  to  take  up  a  Job  that  woiild  pay 
him  only  50  to  60  dollars  a  month — at  least 
10  to  15  times  less  than  his  current  salary. 
The  reason  for  this,  he  said,  was  because  he 
wanted  to  help  Improve  the  situation. 

What  Van  has  done  since  he  returned  to 
Vietnam  Is  well  documented  In  the  Decem- 
ber 17,  1973  Issue  of  Dien  Tin,  a  Saigon  dally. 
As  soon  as  he  took  his  Job,  he  set  for  him- 
self a  basic  monthly  salary  of  300,000  plas- 
ters— over  ten  times  the  monthly  pay  of  a 
fuU  professor  at  the  Saigon  imlverslty.  This 
Is  about  $600  at  the  present  rate  of  ex- 
change. But  obviously  Van  did  not  think 
that  this  was  enough,  for  he  Increased  his 
salary  by  an  average  of  over  600,000  plasters 
each  month.  In  addition,  he  has  also  taken 
over  ten  million  plasters  from  the  ministry's 
fund  to  pay  for  parties  and  feasts  that  he 
and  his  friends  have  had  at  the  most  expen- 
sive hotels  and  restaurants  in  Cholon.  Sai- 
gon's twin  city.  He  has  also  used  public  fimds 
to  pay  for  his  housing  and  other  expenses 
such  as  the  gas  bUl  for  his  private  car,  al- 
though he  already  has  an  official  limousine 
for  his  own  use.  His  aides  and  staff  has  en- 
Joyed  the  same  luxuries.  Each  of  his  three 
aides  receives  200.000  plasters  a  month  as 
base  pay  and  an  additional  amoxmt  of  over 
100,000  plasters  for  monthly  bonuses  and 
extra  pay.  These  bonuses  have  recently  be- 
come increasing  larger  as  the  result  of  the 
fact  that  Van's  underlings  caught  him  in 
the  act  of  fooling  around  with  girls  In  the 
middle  of  the  night  in  his  own  office  at  the 
ministry.  Now  Van's  underlings  do  whatever 
they  want  without  fear  of  being  reprimand- 
ed. 

The  total  amount  of  money  that  Van  and 
his  aides  have  siphoned  off  from  the  min- 
istry's fund  is  reported  to  have  reached  at 
least  several  hundred  million  plasters.  The 
money  comes  mostly  from  the  profit  made 
by  seUlng  the  so-caUed  "National  Recon- 
struction" lottery  tickets,  which  nets  a  profit 
of  several  billion  plasters  a  year.  [Anyone 
familiar  with  the  government  lottery  knows 
that  the  ttckets  are  not  sold  to  wUllng  buy- 
ers alone  but  also  are  also  forced  on  clvU 
servanU.  soldiers,  traffic  violators,  and  so 
on.)  Money  Is  also  stolen  outright  from 
downpayments  made  by  people  who  want  to 
buy  houses  from  the  government  on  an  In- 
stallment basis.  These  downpayments  are 
very  sizable  and  hundreds  of  people  have 
been  victimized  by  this  blaUnt  robbery 

In  spite  of  all  this.  Van  Is  still  the  minister 
of  Housing  Develt^ment  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Hoang  Due  Nha,  Thleu's  most  trusted 
advisor  and  Vans  high  school  classmate  In 
fact,  according  to  the  November  1,  1973  Issue 
of  Doi  Dan  Toe.  there  has  been  much  discus- 
sion within  official  circles  that  Tran  Khanh 
Van  would  be  appointed  as  the  chief  of  a 
merged  ministry  composed  of  the  present 
Ministries  of  Labor  and  Social  Affairs. 

PHA»  QUANO  dan:   WEALTH  rHOM  UXTVOTKB 

The  second  case  concerns  Phan  Quang  Dan 
who  Is  chairman  of  the  "Intermlnlsterlal 
Committee  for  Relief,  Resettlement,  and  Re- 
turn to  VlUages  of  War  Victims"  and  Com- 
missioner of  the  "Develop  Virgin  Land  and 
Construct  Hamlets  Program."  Dan,  a  Har- 
vard-trained physician,  has  had  a  long  career 
In  politics  which  began  In  1968  when  he  be- 
came secretary  general  of  a  small  group 
known  as  the  Caravelle  group.*   After  the 

•  The  name  comes  from  the  most  expen- 
sive hotel  In  Saigon  where  the  group  met  to 
draft  its  statement  criticizing  the  Diem 
regime. 


attemped  coup  in  1961  by  a  group  of  officers 
(with  whom  Dan  had  some  connection) 
against  the  late  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem, 
Dan  was  Jailed.  When  he  was  taken  to  court 
for  trial  by  the  Diem  regime,  Dan  cried  in 
public  and  begged  for  mercy.  After  the  suc- 
cessful coup  against  Diem  In  1963,  Dan  was 
released  and  carried  through  the  streets  of 
Saigon  by  his  supporters  as  a  national  hero. 
Since  then  Dan  has  held  one  Important  p>ost 
after  another  In  the  various  regimes  that 
followed  Dlem's. 

The  longest  Job  that  he  has  held  has  been 
In  connection  with  the  refugee  problem.  In 
this  capacity,  Dan  has  carried  out  persistent 
and  systematic  relocation  and  transfer  of 
the  rural  population  and  of  refugees  In  an 
attempt  to  deny  peasant  support  to  the  NLF 
and  also  to  provide  buffer  zones  for  the  Sai- 
gon-controlled areas.  Since  after  the  signing 
of  the  Paris  agreements,  the  transfer  of  refu- 
gees has  been  especlaUy  active. 

PoUowlng  are  but  a  few  examples :  Accord- 
ing to  the  March  22,  1973  New  York  Ttmea, 
the  Saigon  regime  disclosed  that  It  has  be- 
gun to  move  100,000  of  a  planned  660.000 
persons  from  the  central  provinces  (which 
are  considered  areas  where  an  NLP  offen- 
sive against  Saigon  would  have  to  go 
through.)  On  July  5,  1973.  the  New  York 
Times  again  reported  that  more  than  160,- 
000  Vietnamese  were  to  be  resettled  In  the 
month  of  JvUy  alone,  or  at  least  30,000  per- 
sons more  than  the  total  number  of  people 
resettled  during  the  first  six  months  of  1972. 
In  an  attempt  to  grab  more  land,  most  of 
these  people  have  been  sent  to  devastated  and 
unsettled  areas  that  had  been  conceded  to 
the  PRO  for  years.  All  this  bU  been  done 
under  the  guise  of  the  "Program  to  Improve 
the  Life  of  Antl-Communlst  Refugees"  and 
the  "Develop  Virgin  Land  and  Construct 
Hamlets  Program."  Not  only  do  all  these  ac- 
tivities violate  the  terms  of  the  Paris  agree- 
ments, but  they  have  also  exposed  the  peas- 
ants to  all  kinds  of  danger  and  suffering. 

First  of  all,  the  countryside  Is  Infested 
with  unexploded  mines  and  other  munitions. 
According  to  the  Hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee to  Investigate  Problems  Con- 
nected with  Refugees  and  Escapees,  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  (Au- 
gust 1.  1973.  p.  42) .  there  are  "over  400  to  600 
million  tons  of  live  ammunition  in  the  fields" 
In  South  Vietnam.  This  Is  an  equivalent  of 
80,000  pounds  for  each  South  Vietnamese 
man.  woman  and  chUd.  Although  Norman 
Plmstahl.  former  USAID  Associate  Director 
for  Relief  and  Rehabilitation,  testified  at  the 
above  hearing  that  In  1973  "probably  about 
300  resettlement  village  sites"  were  planned 
to  be  cleared  by  the  South  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary, this  has  not  been  the  case. 

On  the  contrary,  Wells  Klein,  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  Study  Mission  to  South 
Vietnam,  testified  that  ammunition  was  still 
being  dumped  on  the  countryside  at  a  very 
high  rate:  "When  we  were  In  Da  Nang  in 
mid-March,  the  South  Vietnamese  admitted 
to  firing  10,000  rounds  of  artillery  dally,  most 
of  which  was  not  to  counter  operations  from 
the  other  side,  by  primarily  H  &  R  (harass- 
ment and  interdiction  I  Are."  (p.  33.) 

Secondly,  refugees  who  have  fceen  trans- 
ferred or  resettled  are  often  left  to  himger 
and  starve  on  the  new  sites.  Often  they  do 
not  have  a  roof  over  their  heads.  This  Is  be- 
cause Dan's  committee  and  his  staff  in  the 
field  steal  all  the  aid — food,  money  and 
building  materials — that  are  supposed  to  go 
to  these  victims.  Even  peasants  who  have 
been  transferred  to  the  geographically  favor- 
able province  of  Tay  Nlnh  are  so  hungry  that 
they  have  had  to  go  up  to  the  mountains  to 
dig  roots;  and  when  there  is  not  enough  of 
this  food  to  go  around,  they  starve.  This  situ- 
ation has  been  documented  In  detail  in  an 
Investigation  serialized  in  the  November  1 


to  20.  1973  Issues  of  Dal  Tan  Toe.  The  situa- 
tion confronting  refugees  of  minority  back- 
ground has  been  even  worse. 

For  example,  as  reported  In  the  October  26, 
1973  issue  of  Dlen  Tin,  the  Hre  hlghlanders 
who  had  been  resettled  In  Quang  Ngal  prov- 
ince were  so  hungry  that  many  of  them  had 
to  eat  dirt.  Many  of  them  died  and  the  news- 
paper warned  that  unless  the  government 
helped  these  people  immediately,  they  would 
aU  die  of  starvation. 

THXTT   OF   RXrUGEE   rUNDS 

But  as  Dien  Tin  stated  in  Its  November  20. 
1973  issue,  the  Saigon  regime  must  have 
refugees  in  order  to  obtain  aid  money  from 
the  United  States.  The  newspaper  reported 
that  about  90%  of  the  aid  to  refugees, 
unountmg  to  "several  tens  of  billion  of  plas- 
ters each  year,"  has  been  siphoned  off.  Phan 
Quang  Dan,  as  the  chief  of  the  whole  "Relief, 
Resettlement  and  Return  to  Village  Pro- 
gram," and  as  Commissioner  of  the  "Develop 
Virgin  Land  and  Construct  Hamlets  Pro- 
gram," has  been  accused  hundreds  of  times 
In  Saigon  papers  of  taking  part  In  the  steal- 
ing of  funds  earmarked  for  the  refugees  and 
of  sharing  the  spoils  on  all  kinds  of  shady 
undertakings.  The  accusations  are  usually 
very  specific,  and  Dan's  answers  to  them  are 
usuaUy  ludicrous. 

One  of  the  latest  examples  of  this  Is  the 
accusation  by  Deputy  Nguyen  Mlnh  Dang 
and  Deputy  Ho  Van  Xuan  at  a  hearing  In 
the  Saigon  Lower  House,  as  reported  In  the 
November  1.  1973  Issue  of  Dai  Dan  Toe.  The 
generals  and  colonels  appointed  by  Dan  con- 
nived with  local  authorities  to  steal  money 
from  the  programs.  All  the  good  land  granted 
by  Dan's  office  in  Long  Khanh  province  has 
been  parceled  out  to  powerful  friends.  Only 
worthless  land  Is  left  for  the  poor  people. 
As  far  as  clearing  virgin  land  Is  concerned, 
although  the  unemployed  Inhabitants  of 
Long  Khanh  province  bid  to  clear  the  land 
for  35,000  plasters  per  hectare,  Dan  Instead 
granted  monopoly  rights  to  the  Vecoo  Com- 
pany which  charged  90,000  piasters  for  clear- 
ing each  hectare. 

As  far  as  the  timber  and  other  things  taken 
fh>m  the  land  during  clearing  is  concerned, 
Dan  had  allowed  trucks  to  come  and  take 
everything  away  for  sale.  The  local  Inhablt- 
ante  were  not  allowed  to  use  anything.  The 
money  from  the  sale  of  these  commodities 
had  not  been  put  into  the  ofllclal  fund  but 
went  Into  the  pockets  of  the  officials  con- 
nected with  the  program.  The  chief  of  the 
office  of  social  welfare  of  the  province  for 
example,  got  nine  million  plasters  in  this 
manner. 

A  second  case  involved  a  certain  Catholic 
priest  in  Khanh  Hoa  province  who  used  130 
million  piBisters  to  buy  1,200  hectares  of  land 
(which  turned  out  to  be  usurped  land  in  the 
first  place)  to  give  it  to  Dan's  office  on  the 
condition  that  the  priest  would  be  given 
monopoly  rights  for  all  the  work  contracts 
given  out  by  Dan's  office  for  the  province. 
The  priest  could  then  lease  his  rlghta  out  to 
sub-contractors. 

Money  for  the  "Develop  Virgin  Land  and 
Construct  Hamlets  Program"  had  been  used 
to  furnish  Dan's  own  home  and  offices  and 
also  offices  of  his  \mderlings  in  the  provinces. 
For  example,  Dan's  own  hotise  on  Phung 
Khac  Khoan  Street  alone,  10  million  to  fur- 
nish his  office  on  Hal  Ba  Trung  Street  In 
Saigon,  and  60  million  plasters  on  the  offices 
at  ten  provincial  locations.  On  a  recent  trip 
to  Hue  city,  Dan  observed  that  the  office  of 
his  friend  the  provincial  chief  was  mn-down, 
w  he  gave  him  4  million  plasters  from  the 
funds  that  are  supposed  to  go  to  construct 
bamiets  for  the  refxiiKeea. 

Dan  never  attempted  to  answer  all  the 
charges  but  bis  answers  to  some  of  them  are 


quite  Interesting.  For  example,  he  said  that 
the  repair  of  the  provincial  chief's  office  fell 
Into  the  flood  relief  category.  Besides,  since 
the  money  came  from  the  U.S.  embassy  and 
American  clubs  such  as  the  Lions  Club  any- 
way, why  should  his  critics  care  one  way  or 
another.  As  for  the  granting  of  monopoly 
rights  to  the  Vecco  Company,  according  to 
Dan  that  was  In  order  to  get  this  company 
to  put  to  use  the  equipment  It  had  been 
sold  by  the  American  construction  company 
RMK/BRJ  so  that  the  equipment  would  not 
get  rusty.  As  far  as  the  high  payment  to  the 
company  was  concerned,  that  was  for  help- 
ing to  get  operators  for  the  company's  equip- 
ment. In  the  case  of  the  timber,  Dan  said 
that  the  contractor  had  no  use  for  It  any- 
way. Finally,  in  answering  the  charge  that 
he  had  used  public  funds  for  furnishing  his 
own  home,  Dan  said  that  he  also  used  his 
home  as  an  office  (Probably  a  leaf  from 
Nixon's  book!). 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  unforgettable 
statements  of  Dan's  is  the  one  he  made 
recently  after  a  tour  of  the  central  pi-ovinces 
to  assess  the  flood  damage  there.  Deputy 
Kleu  Mong  Thu  reported  In  her  article  pub- 
lished In  the  November  19.  1973  Issue  of 
Dai  Dan  Toe  that  Hurricane  Sarah  swept 
through  the  ten  central  provinces,  "im- 
mersing the  central  provinces  under  a  sea  of 
water,  killing  thousands  of  people,  destroy- 
ing and  washing  away  tens  of  thousands  of 
homes,  wiping  out  unknown  quantities  of 
crops,  and  leaving  close  to  half  of  the  popu- 
lation homeless,  hungry,  suffering  \mder  the 
cold  winds  and  rain." 

As  reported  In  the  November  29  and  30  is- 
sues of  Dien  Tin.  even  the  office  of  the  com- 
mander of  Military  Region  I  had  to  admit 
that  tens  of  thousands  of  hectares  of  rice- 
land  had  been  destroyed,  that  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  homes  had  been  razed,  hundreds  of 
people  had  been  killed  and  over  70,000  per- 
sons had  evacuated.  In  fact,  the  flood  waters 
rose  to  about  7  yards  In  some  places  and  at 
least  3  yards  on  the  average  In  many  areas. 
In  spite  of  this,  after  a  short  tour  of  the  cen- 
tral provinces  as  the  chairman  of  the  na- 
tional relief  committee,  Dan  announced  mat- 
ter-of-factly,  "The  damage  Is  very  light,  very 
Insignificant"  (quoted  In  Dien  Tin,  Novem- 
ber 29,  1973).  But  there  is  a  reason  behind 
this  statement.  For,  as  reported  by  Deputy 
Kleu  Mong  Thu,  In  the  article  quoted  above, 
"Most  of  the  money  for  the  flood  victims  has 
been  used  to  buy  carpets,  beds,  furniture, 
new  cars,  and  office  furnishings  for  the  offi- 
cials Involved." 

0\ir  third  and  last  example  has  to  do  with 
Pham  Kim  Ngoc,  a  Yale  man  and  a  graduate 
of  the  London  School  of  Economics.  Ngoc 
held  the  post  of  Economics  Minister  for  flve 
years  until  the  end  of  last  month  when  his 
participation  In  the  various  rice  scandals  and 
rice  collection  policy  generated  so  much  pub- 
lic indignation  against  him  that  Thleu  was 
forced  to  kick  him  upstairs  as  High  Commis- 
sioner of  Planning  and  National  Develop- 
ment, a  post  comparable  to  John  Ehrlich- 
man's  former  Job  at  the  White  Hoxise.  Pham 
Kim  Ngoc's  "achievements"  over  the  years 
have  been  considerable,  and  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  list  than  all. 

Ngoc  first  came  to  national  prominence  in 
1071,  when,  as  Economics  Minister  he  an- 
nounced the  so-caUed  "Autumn  Revolution" 
to  "save  the  country"  {Dan  Chu  Moi.  No- 
vember 17,  1071).  In  fact,  after  he  had  an- 
nounced the  issuing  of  the  new  bill.  Pham 
Kim  Ngoc  held  a  press  conference  entirely  In 
English  to  explain  the  decision.  This  led  a 
Saigon  newspaper  to  conclude  that  apparent- 
ly it  was  not  worth  the  trouble  to  explain  it 
in  Vietnamese — why  waste  words  trying  to 
explain  things  to  the  Vietnamese?  (Duoe 
Nha  Nam,  November  18.  1971) . 

According  to  the  November  17,  1971  tea* 
of  the  Salgou  dally  Dan  Chu  Mot.  the  "revo- 


lution" devalued  the  Vietnamese  plaster  by 
46  per  cent,  lowered  Import  taxes  on  luxury 
goods  by  at  least  50  per  cent,  and  increased 
internal  consumption  taxes  on  about  660 
items  such  as  rice.  fish,  vegetables  and  cloth 
by  46  to  50  p»  cent.  When  Pham  Kim 
Ngoc  announced  the  tax  Increase  and  deval- 
uation, he  also  announced  that  by  the  end 
of  November  of  1971  some  17  billion  plasters 
In  1000-plaster  notes — the  highest  denomina- 
tion thus  far — would  be  issued.  Most  people 
in  Saigon  saw  this  as  yet  another  spur  to  In- 
flation, but  Ngoc  and  the  Thleu  regime  Ig- 
nored them  and  maintained  that  this  was 
part  of  the  "Autumn  Revolution."  Dan  Chu 
Moi  was  so  angry  that  on  November  18.  1971 
it  carried  an  editorial  asking,  "How  can  a 
series  of  financial  tricks  designed  to  squeeze 
out  more  money  be  called  an  'Economic  and 
Financial  Revolution?" "  The  paper  was  sub- 
sequently closed  down. 

RICE     COLLECTION 

Since  then,  Ngoc  has  used  many  devices  for 
exacting  money  from  the  Vietnamese  popu- 
lation, each  more  Ingenious  than  the  last. 
Let  us  name  only  the  latest  example  of  these, 
which  Is  the  rice  collection  policy,  otherwise 
referred  to  by  Thleu  as  the  "rice  war."  Ac- 
cordmg  to  two  Saigon  newspapers,  the  Thleu 
regime  has  forbidden  the  rural  population 
to  store  more  than  3  yia  (40  liters)  of  paddy 
rice,  or  the  equivalent  of  about  40  liters 
of  milled  rice,  at  any  time.  All  excess  rice 
has  to  be  sold  to  the  Thleu  regime  (Dien  Tin 
and  Dai  Dan  Toe,  September  25,  1973).  The 
Thleu  regime  has  ordered  the  high  command 
of  the  Saigon  Armed  Forces,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Industry,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  Department  of  Econ- 
omy to  Join  forces  In  the  collection  of  rtce 
{Dien  Tin,  November  2,  1973) . 

Often  the  rice  collected  Is  simply  confis- 
cated from  the  population  without  compen- 
sation or  only  with  a  promise  that  compen- 
sation Is  to  be  made  some  time  in  the  distant 
and  uncertain  future  {Dai  Dan  Toe,  October 
1,  1973).  The  fixed  official  price  for  each  gia 
of  paddy  rice  to  be  paid  the  peasants  is 
from  1300  to  1400  plasters  depending  on  the 
variety;  but  in  cases  where  Saigon  officials 
have  actually  paid  for  the  rice,  the  payment 
has  been  only  800  to  900  plasters  a  gia  {Dien 
Tin  and  Dai  Dan  Toe,  September  25,  1973). 

Meanwhile,  the  price  for  100  kUos  of  rice 
In  Saigon  has  ranged  from  20.000  to  27.000 
plasters  {Dien  Tin,  October  19,  1973)  and  the 
price  of  the  same  amount  of  rtce  In  the  cen- 
tral provinces  has  been  40.000  plasters  In 
many  areas  (Dien  Tin,  November  20, 1973  and 
December  7,  1973).  Official  Saigon  statistics 
quoted  In  the  November  16.  1973  Issue  of 
Dien  Tin  show  that  for  the  months  of  No- 
vember and  December  alone,  Military  Region 
rv  had  to  deliver  215.000  tons  of  milled  rtce 
to  Saigon  alone.  This  means  that  even  tf 
Saigon  sells  the  rtce  at  20.000  plasters  per 
100  kilos  and  buys  It  at  the  official  price 
of  1300  to  1400  plasters  per  gia  of  paddy  rtce. 
then  Saigon  would  make  over  30  billion 
plasters,  or  about  $60  million,  during  the 
two  months  alone.  Of  course  this  Is  not  to 
mention  the  large  amount  of  rice  that  never 
reaches  Saigon  through  the  official  route. 

For  example,  according  to  the  October  31, 
1973  Issue  of  Dien  Tin,  Major  Ngo  Van  Thl, 
the  district  chief  of  Ben  Tranh.  sold  49,000 
100-kUo  sacks  of  rice  to  Saigon  and  Cholon 
through  illegal  routes.  All  this  happens  when 
there  is  a  decree  that  no  one  Is  supposed  to 
brtng  rtce  from  one  village  to  another,  one 
town  to  another  or  one  district  to  anothei 
for  sale,  milling  or  any  other  purpoee  with- 
out the  written  consent  o*  the  authorities. 

According  to  the  December  7,  1973  issue 
of  Dien  Tin,  the  provincial  and  district  au- 
thorities had  orders  to  arrest  anyone  who 
carried  three  kilos  of  rtoe.  for  such  an  act 
was  considered  an  attempt  to  aid  the  Com- 
munists. Only  merchants  close  to  the  Saigon 
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regime  are  allowed  to  transport  rice  for  any 
distance.  There  Is  no  knowing  what  percent- 
age of  the  spoils  Pham  Kim  Ngoc  has  gotten 
from  all  these.  However,  he  himself  had  ad- 
mitted his  part  In  one  famous  case  in  which 
he  sold  20,762  tons  of  government  rice  to  a 
number  of  friendly  merchants  at  the  low 
rate  of  8500  plasters  per  one  hundred  kilos. 
In  his  official  statement.  Ngoc  admitted  that 
If  those  merchants  sold  the  rice  back  at  the 
rate  of  only  15,000  plasters  per  100  kilos,  they 
would  have  made  about  1.5  billion  plasters. 
In  the  same  statement,  Ngoc  also  admitted 
carrying  out  the  dubious  practice  of  sub- 
sidizing rice  merchants  who  were  transport- 
ing rice  to  the  central  provinces  for  sale.  For 
each  billion  plasters  worth  of  rice  trans- 
ported, the  Economics  Minister  granted  a 
one  bUUon  plaster'" subsidy!  (Dai  Dan  Toe, 
October  21.  1973). 

Meanwhile,  In  the  central  provinces,  even 
though  the  price  of  rice  Is  400  piasters  a  kilo 
as  already  cited  above.  It  Is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  rice  anywhere.  In  Da  Nang 
city,  there  are  40,000  tons  of  rice  kept  In 
the  government  granaries,  but  the  province 
authorities  refuse  to  sell  it  to  the  hungry 
population  {Dien  Tin.  Etecember  6.  1973). 
When  about  1000  Inhabitants  of  the  third 
district  of  Da  Nang  gathered  to  protest 
against  the  Saigon  government  for  not  sell- 
ing rice  to  the  population  when  thousands 
were  in  critical  states  of  hunger,  Major  Le 
Khac  Kha,  the  district  chief,  personally  di- 
rected an  attack  against  the  protesters,  leav- 
ing many  wounded  [Song  Than,  November 
26  and  27,  1973). 

In  an  attempt  to  pacify  the  population  of 
Da  Nang  as  well  as  to  explain  his  economic 
policies  to  them,  Pham  Kim  Ngoc  flew  to 
Da  Nang  where  he  made  a  truly  "revolution- 
ary" statement:  "If  there  is  no  rice,  eat 
gruel.  If  there  Is  no  gruel,  eat  roots.  Whafs 
wrong  with  that?"  (quoted  by  Doan  Ket,  De- 
cember 22,  1973) .  According  to  tlie  December 
7,  1973  Dien  Tin.  even  in  the  town  of  Tarn 
Ky  (about  20  mUes  south  of  Da  Nang)  where 
food  is  generally  more  avaUable  than  else- 
where, a  piece  of  root  the  size  of  two  Angers 
and  about  10  centimeters  (about  4  Inches) 
long  costs  50  plasters,  or  a  fourth  of  the 
dally  salary  of  a  full-time  worker.  Yes,  what 
Is  wrong  with  that?  What  is  wrong  with  the 
whole  economic  policy  of  the  Thleu  regime? 
What  Is  wrong  with  Thleu's  slogan  of  "au- 
sterity, frugality  and  integrity"  when  his  offi- 
cials from  top  to  bottom  are  robbing  the  neo- 
ple  blind?  *^ 

Father  Nguyen  The  Thlep,  in  charge  of  the 
cultural  and  social  affairs  for  the  Redcmp- 
torlstj  in  the  southeastern  areas  of  Quang 
Ngai,  said  with  bitter  Irony.  "No  one  should 
bring  reUef  for  the  people  around  here  any- 
more. No  matter  how  much  people  give  they 
aU  take  the  credit  for  it  and  aU  they 'do  is 
spoil  the  population  here." 

According  to  Reverend  Thlep.  the  people 
are  "spoiled"  because  of  the  way  the  various 
organizations  and  private  assoelatlona  give 
out  their  relief .  " 

"AU  of  a  sudden  they  come  and  herd  people 
out  and  give  them  a  few  cans  of  concentrated 
mUk.  a  dozen  or  so  kUos  of  rice,  a  few  blank- 
ets, a  few  pots.  One  group  after  another 
comes  to  distribute  relief  under  the  direction 
of  the  authorities,  and  they  aU  concentrate 
on  a  few  areas  .  .  ." 

According  to  Reverend  Thlep,  "people"— 
especially  those  important  figures  from  Sai- 
gon—only carry  out  the  distribution  for 
Bhow.  for  satisfying  their  own  egos,  and 
after  some  photographs  and  movies  have 
been  taken  they  Just  leave  and  ask  the  local 
authorities  to  continue  with  the  distribution 
for  them.  Two  seconds  after  they've  gone  the 
distribution  Is  stopped.  The  relief  goods  are 
then  taken  to  the  homes  of  the  authorities 
with  the  words,  "The  distribution  will  be 
continued  tomorrow,   we  are   busy   today." 


But  tomorrow  never  comes,  and  the  victims 
Just  have  to  sit  there  waiting  for  another 
relief  delegation. 

"We  would  be  lucky  if  we  could  get  even 
that,"  said  Mr.  Tran  Chleu,  a  flood  victim 
in  Quang  Ngai.  "They  give  it  to  you  in  the 
morning,  then  the  vUlage,  district  and  pro- 
vlnclEl  authorities  come  in  the  afternoon 
and  take  most  of  it  back.  They  say,  'Give 
back  some  of  the  relief  goods  so  that  we  can 
share  them  with  the  inhabitants  of  District 
A  or  District  B  who  have  not  been  given  any- 
thing.' When  the  authorities  address  ua  In 
this  way,  who  would  dare  to  disobey?" 

For  this  reason,  the  people  have  to  give 
back  the  shirts,  rice,  cans  of  milk,  although 
they  know  very  well  that  the  population  of 
District  A  or  District  B  will  never  see  them. 

"In  my  area."  Mr.  Chleu  continued,  "the 
authorities  come  and  say,  'You  people  should 
not  store  so  much  rice  In  your  houses.  Give 
it  to  the  government  and  well  keep  it  for 
you.  If  you  keep  it  In  your  houses  the  Viet 
Cong  will  come  and  steal  everything." 

The  phrase  "the  Viet  Cong  will  steal  every- 
thing" or  "do  you  guys  want  to  supply  the 
Viet  Cong,  huh?"  is  repeated  over  and  over 
again  in  the  provinces  of  Quang  Ngai  and 
Quang  Nam. — Dien  Tin,  December  1.  1973 

Peace — Oijt-of-Hani) 
The  situation  in  South  Vietnam  becomes 
more  desperate  every  day  as  Thieu  continues 
his  "rice  war"  and  forced  resettlement  of 
refugees.  And  U.S.  aid  makes  it  all  possible. 
Recently,  when  Secretary  of  State  Kissin- 
ger was  discussing  the  Middle  East  War  with 
a  friendly  foreign  minister,  the  Vietnam 
settlement  was  mentioned.  The  conversation, 
as  told  by  the  foreign  minister  and  related 
by  the  New  York  Times  In  its  December  26, 
1973  Issue,  went  this  way: 

"But  Vietnam  wasnt  much  of  a  cease- 
fire." 

"I  know,"  said  Kissinger,  "but  It  could  have 
been.  I  wanted  to  bomb  the  daylights  out  of 
Hanoi,  but  Congress  wouldn't  let  me.  That 
would  have  made  it  stick." 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Kissinger 
and  Nixon  did  try  their  best  to  bomb  the 
daylights  out  of  Hanoi  and  other  populated 
areas  of  North  Vietnam  for  two  weeks  at  the 
end  of  1972.  During  this  period  several  hun- 
dred fighter-bombers  and  over  100  B-62's  car- 
ried  out   massive   roimd-the-clock   assaults 
on  the  cities,  dams  and  dikes  of  North  Viet- 
nam. During  the  first  two  days  of  bombing, 
20,000  tons  of  bombs — the  equivalent  of  the 
atomic     bomb     used     on     Hiroshima — were 
dropped.  By  December  24,  about  40.000  tons 
of   munitions   had    been   dropped   on    that 
country.  But  this  unprecedented   Intensity 
does  not  tell  the  whole  story.  For  what  was 
especiaUy    wicked    abofut    this    "Christmas 
bombing"  was  the  ^ise  of  B-52's  to  carpet- 
bomb.  Two  hundred  B-52'8  were  used  on  a 
rotation  basis;  each  mission  was  composed 
of  80  to  over  100  planes.  Each  B-52  typically 
carried    about    108    500-pound    bomlM    and 
dropped   them   from   an   altitude   of   about 
35.000  feet.  The  bombs  from  each  B-52  cov- 
ered "a  rectangle  a  mUe  and  a  half  long  and 
a  half  mile  wide  with  flames  and  flying  steel 
fragments."  (New  York  Times,  December  26. 
1972.)  If  there  were  no  overlap,  each  mission 
of  100  planes  could  destroy  an  area  about 
34  square  mUes,  or  32.000  acres.  The  bomb- 
ing during  this  season  of  "peace  on  earth." 
therefore,  was  not  Just  a  fireworks  demon- 
stration.  Whole  cities,  such  aa  Bac  Olang 
were  totally  destroyed. 

Nor  was  It  true  that  the  American  Con- 
gress tried  to  tie  Kissinger's  hands  In  any 
way.  To  be  sure,  a  few  Congressmen  and 
Senators  did  voice  concern  from  their  vaca- 
tion retreats,  with  the  strongest  denuncia- 
tion coming  from  Senator  William  Saxbe. 
who  said  that  Nixon  was  "out  of  his  mind." 
But  Congress  was  in  recess  for  a  month  and 


when  it  reconvened,  the  most  significant 
legislation  that  had  the  remotest  connection 
with  the  Indochina  war  was  a  bill  which  said 
Congress  could  be  recalled  during  recess.  Kis- 
singer could  not  bomb  the  daylights  out  of 
Hanoi  because  those  creatures  on  the  ground 
there,  those  human  beings  called  Vietna- 
mese, Just  refused  to  give  In  to  the  American 
technology  of  death. 

Instead  they  shot  down  over  15  Tc  of  the 
B-52's  and  scores  of  the  fighter-bombers. 
Meanwhile,  the  United  States  had  seriously 
depleted  its  bomb  stockpiles  and  world 
opmion  rose  to  such  a  level  of  opposition 
that  even  Its  former  Vietnam  war  allies.  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  boycotted  American 
goods  and  refused  to  unload  American  ships. 
Faced  with  such  military  and  diplomatic 
pressure.  Kissinger  was  forced  to  go  back  to 
the  Paris  Peace  talks  in  January,  1973,  to 
sign  a  virtually  unchanged  version  of  the 
nine-point  draft  agreement  proposed  by 
North  Vietnam  In  October  of  the  previous 
year. 

The  Intention  here,  however,  ts  not  simply 
to  set  the  record  straight,  nor  to  show  how 
little  Nixon's  chief  advisor  on  international 
affairs  learned  after  four  years  of  dropping 
more  than  13  million  tons  of  high  explosives 
on  the  societies  of  Indochina.  The  Indo- 
chlnese  had  proven  throughout  the  course 
of  the  war  the  strength  of  the  human  spirit 
and  the  triumph  of  men  over  machines. 
What  should  be  carefully  examined  is  Kis- 
singer's implication  that  Hanoi  U  the  princi- 
pal, If  not  the  sole,  violator  of  the  peace 
agreements  and  that  the  use  of  force  beyond 
the  level  of  the  "Christmas  bombing"  is  re- 
quired against  North  Vietnam  in  order  to 
make  the  agreements  "stick." 

NTXON'8   TACTICS 

It  should  be  remembered  that  it  was  the 
United  States  which  had  to  grudgingly  sign 
the  Paris  agreements  after  all  its  military 
and  diplomatic  maneuvers  had  failed  mis- 
erably, therefore  placing  it  In  the  best  of  all 
possible  positions:  In  the  attempt  to  destroy 
McGovem's  main  campaign  issue.  Kissinger 
and  NUon  accepted  the  October.  1972.  draft 
agreement  as  proposed  by  North  Vietnam 
with  the  hope  that  they  could  renege  on  it 
after  NUon  was  elected.  And  this  they  at- 
tempted to  do  In  the  most  blatant  way.  By 
using  the  pretext  that  'minor  linguistic 
problems"  had  to  be  ironed  out  In  order  to 
reopen  negotiation  on  an  agreement  that  had 
already  been  accepted  In  its  totality.  Kis- 
singer and  NDton  .«oon  brought  back  the  de- 
mands that  there  should  be  two  Vletnams. 
that  the  demilitarized  eone  should  be  a  po- 
litical border  betwen  the  two  parts,  and  that 
Thieu  should  have  authority  over  all  of 
South  Vietnam. 

In  other  words,  they  wanted  to  gain  every 
possible  objective  over  which  the  war  had 
been  fought  for  close  to  a  decade.  As  re- 
ported in  the  December  22.  1972  issue  of  the 
New  York  Times,  the  spokesman  for  the 
DRV  delegation  in  Paris  disclosed  at  a  press 
conference  that  at  every  one  of  the  15  meet- 
ings held  In  November  and  December  of  that 
year  the  American  side  threatened  to  break 
off  the  private  talks  if  the  above  demands 
were  not  met.  At  one  of  the  last  meetings 
the  threats  were  repeated  six  times,  and  on 
the  last  day  of  the  secret  talks  personal 
threats  were  addressed  to  Mr.  Tho  and  Am- 
bassador Xuan  Thuy.i  The  North  Viet- 
namese refused  to  be  intimidated  by  the 
threats  as  well  as  by  the  subsequent  air 
blitz. 

In  the  end.  there  was  nothing  the  United 
States  could  do  except  to  drop  all  its  de- 
mands and  sign  the  agreements  on  January 


'  The  Nixon  administration,  usually  quick 
to  deny  any  charges  brought  against  it.  has 
yet  to  comment  on  this  disclosure  of  threats 
made  during  the  secret  talks. 


27.  1973.  in  Paris,  an  occasion  hailed  by  both 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  PRG  as  "a 
very  big  victory  for  the  Vietnamese  people." 
This  is  not  Just  rhetoric  for  developments 
during  the  past  eleven  months  have  shown 
that  while  the  DRV  and  the  PRG  have  in- 
sisted on  strict  implementation  and  obser- 
vation of  the  agreements  the  United  States 
and  the  Thieu  regime  persistently  violated 
the  agreements  both  In  word  and  in  deed. 
The  Intention  of  the  Nixon  administration 
was  first  made  clear  on  the  very  evening 
that  Nixon  announced  the  signing  of  the 
agreements  when  he  declared  that  his  ad- 
ministration continued  to  recognize  the 
Thleu  regime  as  the  sole  legitimate  govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam.  This  is  In  direct 
contradiction  to  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ments which  say  that  there  are  two  parties, 
two  administrations,  tvro  armies,  three  politi- 
cal forces,  and  so  on,  In  South  Vietnam. 
Havtog  thus  stated  Its  Intention,  the  Nixon 
administration  proceeded  to  supply  the 
Thleu  regime  with  so  many  arms  that,  as 
testified  by  Major-General  Peter  Olenchuk 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
•on  May  8,  ".  .  .  we  short  changed  ourselves 
within  our  overall  inventories.  We  short 
changed  also  the  Reserve  units  In  terms  of 
prime  assets.  We  also,  in  certain  instances, 
diverted  equipment  that  would  have  gone 
to  Europe." 

TT.S.    Am    TO    THIETT 

According  to  U.S.  military  sources  quoted 
m  the  October  3,  1973  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times,  during  the  first  six  months  after  the 
signing  of  the  Paris  agreements,  the  U.S. 
provided  the  Saigon  Air  Force  alone  with 
142,000  bombs,  rockets  and  flares  and  13.8 
million  of  small-arms  anmiunitlon.  In  clear 
violation  of  Article  7  of  the  Paris  agree- 
ments, the  Pentagon  announced  plans  to  re- 
place Saigon's  F-5A  fighters  with  more  ad- 
vanced F-5E's,  which  as  one  Defense  Depart- 
ment official  explained,  "are  not  to  replace 
attrition  per  se,  or  losses,  they  are  to  mod- 
ernize the  Vietnamese  Air  Force." 

Of  course,  the  Saigon  Air  Force  requires 
training  in  the  use  of  these  new  fighters,  and 
to  this  end,  the  Pentagon  hinted  that  South 
Vietnamese  pilots  are  being  trained  at  Wil- 
liams Air  Base  in  Arizona  as  well  as  in  Viet- 
nam [Hearings  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  Part  8,  August,  1973.)  Even  the 
most  recent  Defense  Department  appropria- 
tions Include  substantial  allocations  for  "off- 
shore training  of  ARVN  personnel,"  "funds 
for  the  operational  support  of  the  field  ad- 
visors from  all  services  assigned  to  Military 
Assistance  Command- Vietnam,"  appropri- 
ations for  a  "psychological  warfare  campaign 
conducted  by  the  United  States  Information 
Service  and  Military  Assistance  Command- 
Vietnam."  and  a  host  of  other  appropria- 
tions. Tue  number  of  MAC-V  field  advisors 
is  glveu  as  6.326  persons  (Hearings  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  Part  5.  July 
1973.)  ■' 

In  addition,  the  Pentagon's  own  figures  in- 
dicate that  there  are  now  12.000  Marine  and 
Air  Force  personnel  in  South  Vietnam 
(Hearivgs  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Part  8.  August.  1973).  Then  there  are 
several  thousand  civilian  advisors  under  De- 
fense Department  contract  and  "public 
safety  officers"  (i.e.,  prison  and  police  ad- 
visors, intelligence  advisors,  and  advisors  for 
the  pacification  and  the  Phoenix  programs) 
attached  to  the  U.S.  embassy  in  Saigon  and 
to  the  various  consulates  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.'  The  total  number  of  Americans 
listed  openly  as  military  advisors  is  over  24.- 
000.  or  close  to  the  total  number  of  Ameri- 
can advisors  during  the  late  months  of  the 
Kennedy  administration,  when,  according  to 

•The  names  and  functions  of  these  ad- 
visors are  listed  outright  in  the  most  recent 
Foreign  Service  List,  for  example. 
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the  Nixon  administration,  the  Vietnam  war 
was  really  precipitated. 

Besides  the  maintenance  of  such  a  large 
force,  the  United  States  has  also  organized 
Its  command  structure  in  Vietnam  to  better 
carry  out  Washington's  intentions.  The  De- 
fense Attache  Office,  headed  by  General  John 
Murray  and  attached  to  the  command  head- 
quarters of  General  John  Vogt  In  ThaUand, 
now  takes  over  MAC-V  responsibilities  for 
commanding  the  Saigon  army  and  police 
forces.  The  office  of  the  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Ambassador  for  Field  Operations 
(SAAFO)  Is  now  directing  the  pacification 
and  the  Phoenix  programs.  The  U.S.  Agency 
for  International  Development  (USAID)  still 
continues  to  train,  equip  and  advise  the  Sai- 
gon police.  And  the  four  American  consulates 
In  Da  Nang,  Nhatrang,  Blen  Hoa  and  Can  Tho 
are  In  efi'ect  the  new  American  military  com- 
mand headquarters  for  the  Saigon  army  In 
military  regions  numbers  I,  n,  in,  and  IV  re- 
spectively. 

THIEIT*8  VIOLATIONS  OF  PEACE  AGREEMENTS 

All  the  American  activities  mentioned 
above  represent  serious  and  blatant  viola- 
tions of  Articles  1,  4,  5,  7,  and  9  of  the  Paris 
agreements.  Thus  encouraged  and  supported 
the  Thieu  regime  has  done  everything  It  can 
to  wTeck  the  agreements.  This  fact  is  well- 
documented  m  a  study  entitled  "Violations 
of  the  Peace  Agreements"  prepared  by  Dep- 
uty Ho  Ngoc  Nhuan,  a  weU-known  Catholic 
leader  In  the  Saigon  Lower  House,  and  made 
public  by  him  on  November  1,  1973.  Just  like 
the  Nixon  administration,  the  Thieu  regime 
has  been  quite  frank  about  its  intentions. 
Deputy  Nhuan 's  study  reprints  aulte  a  num- 
ber of  Thleu's  official  orders  to  his  forces  to 
"blow  the  brains  out,"  "chop  to  pieces,"  and 
"annihilate"  any  communist  or  "any  person 
who  dares  to  speak  In  the  communist  lang- 
uage." 

An  example  of  this  is  Thleu's  speech  on 
Aug\ist  6,  1973,  during  the  mUltary  parade 
commemorating  the  anniversary  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  so-called  Self-Defense  Forces  In 
which  he  ordered  the  Self-Defense  Forces 
and  all  other  of  its  forces  and  cadres  to 
"be  resolute  in  chopping  up  all  the  tricky 
Communists"  to  "chop,  chop,  chop,"  because 
"The  Communists  are  trying  their  best  to  cre- 
ate a  second  administration  In  South  Viet- 
nam and  to  demand  democratic  freedoms  and 
the  freedom  of  movement  from  one  zone  to 
another  so  that  they  can  carry  out  trade  and 
therefore  destroy  the  economy  of  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  f Thleu's  regime — ed.l. 
The  Communists  are  demanding  negotia- 
tions, democratic  freedoms,  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  freedom  of  speech  In  order  to  prop- 
agandize Communist  Ideology  among  the 
ranks  [of  the  government)  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam." 

ATTACKS    ON    PEG    ASEAS 

To  make  it  difficult  for  the  PRO  to  "cre- 
ate a  second  administration,"  the  Thleu 
regime  has  repeatedly  attacked  PRG-con- 
troUed  areas.  It  Is  Impossible  to  list  all  these 
military  violations  here,  for  by  all  accounts 
the  Saigon  Air  Force  has  fiown  around  15,000 
bombing  and  reconnaisance  missions,  the 
army  has  conducted  about  35,000  military 
operations  In  the  attempt  to  gain  territories, 
and  the  police  and  para-mllitary  forces  have 
carried  out  over  200.000  "pacification"  oper- 
ations during  the  past  eleven  months.  And 
more  often  than  not,  the  Saigon  regime  un- 
al>ashedly  brags  of  its  achievement. 

For  example,  on  June  19.  1973.  Thleu  de- 
clared that  "the  armed  forces  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  has  regained  all  the  territories 
lost  during  1972."  On  October  8.  1973.  Reut- 
ers quoted  an  official  Saigon  press  release  as 
saying  that  over  100  of  its  own  Jets  had 
bombed  many  areas  under  PRO  control  along 
the  Vietnam-Cambodia  border  for  four  suc- 
cessive days.  These  turned  out  to  be  popu- 
lated areas  In  the  province  of  Tay  Nlnh  and 
and  result  was  the  death  of  many  civilians 


and  the  destruction  of  many  homes,  plus  a 
school  and  a  hospital  (Agence  France  Press, 
October  9. 1973). 

In  recent  days,  the  Thleu  regime  has  be- 
come Increasingly  aggressive  and  provocative. 
For  example,  according  to  Agence  Franc© 
Press,  between  6  a.m.  and  6  pjn.  on  Novem- 
ber 23.  1973,  several  hundred  Saigon  Jets 
dumped  thousands  of  bombs  in  the  popu- 
lated areas  of  Tan  Bien  district  in  Tay  Nlnh 
province  and  killed  scores  of  people,  de- 
stroyed hundreds  of  homes  and  many  paddy- 
fields  and  farms.  From  November  17  to  22. 
close  to  100  planes  dropped  600  bombs,  fired 
rockets,  and  strafed  villages  In  the  Hong 
Tam  area  of  Blnh  province,  causing  untold 
death  and  destruction.  On  December  3,  100 
homes  and  a  Catholic  chiu-ch  in  Nlnh  Phu, 
Loc  Nlnh  province,  were  destroyed  and  many 
of  the  Inhabitants  were  killed. 

On  December  10,  1973,  at  8:30  a.m..  15 
minutes  before  the  airplane  op<;rated  by  the 
International  Commission  for  Control  and 
Supervision  (ICCS)  was  to  reach  Loc  Nlnh 
airport  from  Saigon,  two  Saigon  Ajy-e  planes 
dropped  10  bombs  on  the  airport  in  an  at- 
tempt to  kill  PRO  leaders  who  had  come  to 
welcome  their  representatives  back  from  the 
Joint  Military  Commission  meetings.  These 
are  what  Thleu  referred  to  as  "pre-emptive 
actions"  in  a  recent  speech.  The  speech  Is 
summarized  in  the  January  5.  1974  issue  of 
the  Washington  Post  as  follows: 

"President  Nguyen  Can  Thleu  today  (Jan- 
uary 4]  called  on  his  troops  to  attack  the 
Viet  Cong  In  their  own  territory  because  he 
said,  the  Vietnam  war  has  begun  again.  He 
said  pre-emptive  actions  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese army  had  foreetaUed  a  Communist 
offensive,  but  the  fight  now  had  to  be  car- 
ried to  zones  occupied  by  the  Viet  Cong  un- 
der the  cease-fire  agreement,  because  the 
threat  of  an  offensive  still  remained." 

In  an  attempt  to  restrict  the  movement  of 
the  population  so  that  the  "Communists" 
cannot  "carry  out  trade  and  therefore  de- 
stroy the  economy  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam." the  Thleu  regime  has  ordered  Its  forces 
to  shoot  to  kill  any  refugee  attempting  to  go 
home  to  PRO-controlled  areas  and  has  also 
ordered  an  "economic  blockade",  known  as 
the  "rice  war."  The  refugee  situation  was 
discussed  In  some  detail  in  Nos.  38  and  39 
of  this  newsletter  and  the  "rice  war"  was 
treated  to  issue  No.  40.  Stoce  then  the  situa- 
tion has  become  tocreaslngly  worse. 

THIEU'S    "MODEL"    REFTTCEE   CAMPS 

As  far  as  the  refugees  are  concerned,  even 
those  who  had  been  transferred  to  the 
southern  provinces  so  as  to  be  able  to  "take 
advantage  of  new  economic  opportunities" 
are  Uvtag  In  abject  misery.  The  heart-rend- 
ing conditions  of  those  "lucky"  refugees  who 
had  been  transferred  from  the  central  prov- 
inces of  Blnh  Dlnh.  Quang  Ngai  and  Quang 
Nam  to  the  districts  of  Ninh  Tho  and  Long 
Hal  in  Tay  Nlnh  provtoce  Is  described  In  a 
detailed  study  which  was  serialized  in  Dai 
Dan  Toe,  a  Saigon  daUy.  from  November  1 
to  20.  1973.  Thl.«  study  Is  highly  censored  by 
the  Thleu  regime;  there  are  big  blank  spaces 
on  the  printed  pages  todicating  last  minute 
"chiseling  out  "  (due  ba)  by  the  authorities. 

However,  what  remains  of  the  study  is  that 
more  than  half  of  the  refugees  transferred 
had  escaped  to  go  back  to  their  former  prov- 
toces  in  spite  of  the  threat  to  their  lives, 
the  danger  along  the  road,  the  lack  of  money 
for  transportation,  and  the  knowledge  that 
their  orlgtoal  villages  had  been  completely 
razed  and  their  former  lands  destroyed. 
Those  refugees  who  are  left  behind  said  that 
they  too  would  brave  death  to  escape  the 
two  settlements  to  Tay  Nlnh. 

The  reasons  are  many  and  we  can  only 
briefly  summarize  some  of  them  here.  First 
of  all,  the  Saigon  regime  Is  still  conducting 
military  operations  to  the  areas,  and  the  ref> 
ugees  are  frequently  killed  and  wounded. 
Then  the  camps  are  built  to  the  middle  of 
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bodies  of  stagnant  water  where  mosquitoes 
thrive.  The  houses  In  the  camps  are  "just  like 
cows*  pens,"  with  'tattered  coconut-frond 
walls"  and  "low  corrugated  Iron  roofs  which 
bake  the  occupants"  diirlng  the  daytime. 
Each  house,  only  large  enough  to  "contain 
5  beds,  serves  as  living  quarters  for  5  fami- 
lies," each  "family  Is  given  a  rectangular 
space  similar  to  a  stall  for  a  horse  or  buffalo." 
To  be  able  to  get  a  piece  of  virgin  land  out- 
side the  camp  to  buUd  a  house  on,  each 
family  has  to  pay  at  least   10,000  plasters. 

While  this  amount  of  money  represents 
about  two  months  salary  for  a  Saigon  soldier. 
It  Is  a  huge  sum  for  most  refugee  families. 
The  refugees  also  claim  that  the  government 
gives  them  no  food  and  no  help  In  seeking 
employment.  The  local  Cao  Dal  churches 
only  help  them  with  some  food  during  the 
Srst  9  or  10  days.  In  return  for  their  labor. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  the  refugees  In  Long  Hal 
have  no  employment  at  all.  Thoee  who  could 
find  work  such  as  reaping  and  thrashing 
rice  for  landlords  earn  next  to  nothing  while 
being  abused  in  many  ways. 

In  order  to  survive  almost  all  of  the  refu- 
gees have  to  go  to  the  mountains  to  dig  up 
roots.  This  has  been  the  chief  means  of  live- 
lihood for  the  refugees.  The  mountains  are 
distant  from  the  camps,  and  In  order  to  get 
there  one  has  to  have  a  bicycle.  Only  those 
with  savings  can  afford  this  luxury,  since 
an  old  second-hand  bicycle  costs  over  10,000 
piasters.  Even  so,  there  are  Just  too  many 
refugees  and  roots  are  getting  extremely  hard 
to  find,  and  some  families  have  to  go  for 
days  without  even  this  food,  even  though 
the  roots  are  somewhat  toxic,  causing  the 
eyes  to  become  yellow  and  the  eyesight  to 
blur.  Nor  are  greens  anywhere  to  be  found, 
for  everything  has  been  eaten. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  food,  some  mothers 
do  not  have  any  milk  for  their  babies  Eind 
so  even  some  two  month  old  babies  have  to 
suck  on  the  roots.  A  mother  became  so 
desperate  that  she  borrowed  a  bicycle  from 
a  neighbor  and  went  and  stole  some  manioc 
roots  from  the  land  of  a  certain  landlord. 
The  landlord  caught  her  and  beat  her  with 
the  trunk  of  a  bamboo  until  the  bamboo 
broke.  That  night  the  woman  was  allowed  to 
crawl  home  to  her  two  children  (for  her  legs 
had  been  completely  broken  and  she  could 
no  longer  walk)  but  the  landlord  kept  her 
borrowed  bicycle,  saying  that  he  would  give 
It  back  only  after  she  brought  him  a  head 
of  a  pig.  Her  neighbors  chipped  in  to  buy  the 
landlord  a  pig's  head,  but  they  could  not 
buy  her  life  back  for  her.  She  died  soon 
thereafter,  leaving  her  orphaned  children 
behind. 

At  Long  Hoa  marketplace  In  Long  Hal, 
there  are  people  who  sell  their  children  and 
wives.  There  are  others  who  have  Just  quietly 
taken  the  lives  of  everyone  In  their  families 
to  escape  the  suffering.  Such  are  only  a 
few  brief  sketches  of  the  lives  of  the  refugees 
In  these  two  "model"  camps. 

The  situation  concerning  the  refugees  of 
Phu  Tal  In  Blnh  Dlnh  province,  as  docu- 
mented In  the  November  18  and  30  Issues 
of  the  Saigon  dally,  Dien  Tin,  Is  even  worse. 
According  to  the  accusation  of  5  deputies  of 
the  Saigon  Lower  House  from  Blnh  Dlnh  and 
Qui  Nhon  provinces,  Thleu's  own  lieutenants 
have  burnt  2,700  houses  In  Phu  Tal  camp, 
depriving  14,000  refugees  of  their  shelters. 
The  purpose  of  the  burning  Is  to  drive  the 
refugees  to  the  An  Tuc  camp  In  the  moun- 
tain area,  where  no  planting  is  possible  and 
to  cover  up  the  fact  that  the  aid  in  terms 
of  rice,  money  and  corrugated  Iron  roofing 
that  was  supposed  to  go  to  the  refugees 
(amounting  to  some  2.5  bOUon  plasters)  had 
been  all  stolen  by  the  officials.  But  as  re- 
ported In  the  December  1,  1973  Issue  of 
Dien  Tin,  Instead  of  doing  anything  about 
this  situation,  the  Thleu  regime  arrested  the 
whole  staff  of  Deputy  Nguyen  Huu  TTiol, 
one  of  the  deputies  who  accused  the  Thleu 
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regime  of  the  crime.  They  have  been  Jailed  the    urban    population    of   South    Vietnam 
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Since  November  29. 

According  to  Deputy  Huyn  Van  Tru,  In  the 
same  Issue  of  Dien  Tin,  not  only  does  this 
violate  the  constitutional  rights  of  Deputy 
Thoi  but  it  also  runs  against  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  {>er8ons  accused  had  admitted  his 
crime.  The  Saigon  regime  accused  the  Dep- 
uty of  "working  for  the  Communists"  for 
accusing  the  Saigon  authorities  of  burning 
the  Phu  Tal  camp  and  threatened  that  If 
the  Deputy  persisted  In  his  accusation,  be 
would  be  eliminated. 

Tbx  "Rice  Warn" 

The  refugees  are  not  the  only  ones  who  are 
suffering.  According  to  Deputy  Vu  Cong 
Mlnh,  "the  inhabitants  of  the  Western  prov- 
inces are  now  caught  in  a  dying  situation 
because  of  the  government's  policy  of  eco- 
nomic blockade."  The  Deputy  said  that  he 
raised  his  voice  asking  for  help  because  the 
lives  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  areas  are  be- 
^  Ing  seriously  threatened.  One  of  the  reasons 
for  the  sorry  state  of  affairs  Is  the  confis- 
cation of  rice  from  the  rural  population  by 
the  Saigon  auth(»ltles.  But  even  if  the  au- 
thorities did  not  confiscate  rice  from  the 
population  so  indiscriminately,  the  official 
demands  for  rice  from  these  provinces  are 
enough  to  cause  serious  hunger.  According 
to  the  November  16,  1873  issue  of  Dien  Tin, 
the  IV  Corps  commanders  have  promised 
to  send  Saigon  75,000  tons  of  rice  in  Novem- 
ber and  165,000  tons  of  rice  in  December, 
1973.  This  is  about  equal  to  the  total  amount 
of  rice  delivered  to  Saigon  during  the  first 
6  months  of  1973,  according  to  the  April - 
June,  1973  USAID  VietTiam  Economic  Data 
bulletin. 

Here  is  one  of  the  widespread  cases  caxised 
by  this  policy  of  collection  of  rice  from  the 
rural  areas  as  reported  in  the  December  17, 
1973  issue  of  Dien  Tin:  In  Hong  Vang,  a 
woman  whose  soldier  husband  had  died,  re- 
ceived no  death  benefits  from  the  Saigon 
government.  For  a  long  period  she  tried 
her  best  to  find  any  kind  of  job  to  feed  her 
six  chUdren,  the  oldest  being  only  eleven 
years  old.  But  because  the  rice  c<rflectlon  had 
treated  critical  shortages  in  the  countryside 
and  consequently  pushed  the  price  of  rice 
way  up,  there  was  nothing  the  woman  could 
do.  On  December  12,  1973,  after  going  three 
days  without  food,  the  woman  crawled  into 
a  fellow  villager's  house  and  stole  a  basket- 
ful of  manioc  roots.  By  the  time  she  got 
some  of  the  roots  cooked,  she  died.  The 
children  gorged  themselves  on  the  roots,  but 
because  they  had  gone  without  food  for 
quite  some  time,  and  perhaps  because  the 
roots  were  too  hot  for  their  already  weakened 
stomachs,  they  ail  became  unconscious.  The 
next  to  the  youngest  child  died. 

Neither  Is  the  situation  facing  the  city 
population  much  rosier.  Most  of  the  rice  col- 
lected is  sold  bv  the  officials  at  horrendous 
blackmarket  prices.  According  to  the  Novem- 
ber 30,  1973  Issue  of  Dien  Tin.  the  price  of  a 
kUDgram  of  rice  In  the  district  of  Hoal  Nhon 
in  Blnh  Dlnh  province  Is  400  plarters.  or  4 
times  the  official  price !  According  to  the  No- 
vember 26  and  27  Issues  of  Song  Than,  a  very 
conservative  Saigon  dally,  on  November  11, 
1.000  city  inhabitants  of  the  third  district  of 
Danang,  the  second  largest  cltv  in  South 
Vietnam,  congregated  to  protest  the  fact  that 
the  Saigon  regime  refused  to  sell  rice  to  the 
population,  causing  thousands  to  be  seri- 
ously hungry.  Major  Le  Khac  Kha  the  chief 
of  the  third  district,  ordered  his  troops  to  fire 
into  the  crowd  to  disperse  the  protestors, 
causing  serious  wounds  to  many  people. 

A  Danang  city  councilman  who  was  sup- 
porting the  protest  was  critically  wounded. 
This  angered  the  inhabitants  of  Danang  even 
more,  and  coupled  with  their  demand  for 
hunger  relief  is  the  demand  that  the  local 
despots  be  punished.  So  far  to  no  avail.  Per- 
haps the  critical  economic  situation  facing 


could  be  demonstrated  by  the  case  of  this 
Saigon  family  as  reported  in  the  December 
22,  1973  issue  of  Dien  Tin:  This  Is  a  small 
family  of  four,  husband,  wife,  and  two  chil- 
dren. The  husband  is  a  disabled  officer  who 
receives  no  benefits  and  has  no  work;  the  two 
children  are  still  too  young  to  go  to  school; 
and  the  wife  works  at  a  Saigon  bank  and  re- 
ceives 20,000  piasters,  or  about  4  times  the 
monthly  salary  of  an  average  worker. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  this  was 
barely  enough  for  rent  and  food.  Because 
of  Thleu's  "economic  blockade"  policy,  prices 
Jiunped  from  109%  to  198%.  The  woman  be- 
gan selling  her  Jewelry  and  other  belongings 
to  make  up  for  the  Increase  in  prices.  Begin- 
ning in  August,  1973,  she  had  to  buy  rotten 
rice,  the  rice  that  at  other  times  is  fed  to 
pigs,  to  feed  her  family.  In  October,  however, 
they  could  not  even  afford  two  meals  of 
cooked  rice  a  day  but  had  to  be  content  with 
one  meal  of  steamed  rice  and  one  meal  of  rice 
gruel.  The  husband  and  wife  consider  them- 
selves lucky  that  they  are  still  alive,  but  with 
soaring  prices  the  husband  finds  himself 
faced  with  two  choices:  one  ia  to  enter  a 
monastery  so  that  his  children  and  wife  will 
have  enough  to  eat,  and  the  other  is  to  give 
up  the  two  children  to  an  orphanage. 

The  above  violations  of  the  terms  of  the 
peace  agreements  and  the  rampant  corrup- 
tlon  of  the  Thleu  regime  have  created  so 
much  suffering  for  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam, from  both  the  rural  and  urban  areas, 
that,  in  spite  of  the  possible  consequences,  a 
writer  in  the  November  20,  1973  Issue  of 
Dien  Tin,  called  for  a  "total  revolution."  No 
wonder,  as  quoted  earlier,  Thleu  ordered  his 
troops  to  chop  to  pieces  "any  person  who 
dared  to  speak  In  the  communist  language." 
But  as  pointed  out  by  Deputy  Ho  Ngoc  Nhuan 
in  the  study  quoted  earlier: 

"The  thing  that  must  be  clearly  empha* 
sized  here  is  that  whatever  the  other  side  has 
demanded  and  President  Thleu  has  rejected, 
axe  precisely  the  things  that  the  population 
of  South  Vietnam  has  also  demanded.  Espe- 
cially during  the  last  10  years  of  Mr.  Thleu's 
rule,  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  have  con- 
tinually struggled  for  their  democratic  free- 
doms. These  are  Inalienable  rights  that  no 
guns  and  bullets  can  suppress." 

It  Is  difficult,  therefore,  to  see  how  Thleu's 
policies  won't  generate  strong  reactions  on 
the  part  of  the  population.  These  reactions 
may  come  in  many  forms  and  may  Include 
violent  demonstrations  In  the  cities  and 
armed  rebellions  in  the  countryside.  After 
all,  as  testified  by  Interior  Minister  Le  Cong 
Chat  before  the  Joint  session  of  the  Budget 
and  Finance  Committee  and  the  Interior 
Committee  of  the  Saigon  Lower  House  on 
October  30,  1973,  by  this  year  the  local  Pop- 
ular Defense  Forces  are  to  be  increased  to  4 
million  persons  (Dien  Tin,  November  1, 1973). 
This  is  one-fourth  of  the  total  population  of 
South  Vietnam,  and  many  of  these  people  are 
armed  with  the  latest  weaoons.  The  present 
conditions  created  by  Thleu  must  have  af- 
fected them  too. 

Perhaps  Thleu  realizes  the  full  meaning  of 
his  doings  (or  undoings),  because  for  the 
past  few  months  he  has  Issued  warnings  of 
an  imminent  attack  by  "Communist  forces." 
This  Is  used  as  an  excuse  for  brutally  squash- 
ing any  organized  protests  on  the  part  of 
the  population  as  well  as  for  getting  more 
military  and  economic  support  from  the  VS. 
government. 

To  get  American  support,  Thleu  has  used 
tactics  ranging  from  commandeering  the 
peasants  of  Blnh  Duong  province  to  dig 
anti-tank  trenches  to  protect  against  an 
alleged  impending  attack  (New  York  Times, 
December  11,  1973),  to  declaring  that  Hanoi 
has  about  400,000  troops  In  the  South  and 
is  planning  a  large-scale  offensive  (Reuters. 
January  1,  1974) .  What  Is  so  ominous  Is  that 
instead  of  rebuking  Thleu  for  his  obvious 
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Uee*  and  his  blatant  provocations,*  It  is 
reported  in  the  January  6,  1974  Issue  of  the 
jtfeio  York  Timet  that  President  Nixon,  Sec- 
retary of  State  Kissinger,  and  Secretary  of 
Defense  James  R.  Schleslnger  have  approved 
plans  asking  Congress  for  increased  arms  aid 
to  the  Thleu  regime.  They  want  "to  provide 
Saigon  with  modem  sophisticated  weapons 
in  a  total  aid  package  of  about  $1  billion." 
This  is  after  Congress  had  already  voted  over 
91  billion  worth  of  mUitary  aid.  with  $813 
million  through  the  military  aid  program 
and  9200  million  through  the  "Food  For 
Peace"  program.  This  should  be  measured 
against  the  statement  by  Defense  Secretary 
Schleslnger  on  November  30,  1973,  that  the 
United  States  was  prepared  to  resume  bomb- 
ing Vietnam  because  "the  North  Vietnamese 
are  preparing  for  an  offensive,"  the  implica- 
tion of  Kissinger's  statement  about  bombing 
the  daylights  out  of  Hanoi  to  make  sure  that 
the  agreements  stick,  and  the  charge  by  the 
PRO  of  frequent  reconnaissance  filghts  by 
U.S.  planes  over  PRG  territories.  Who  knows 
an  American  president  on  the  brink  of  im- 
peachment may  find  a  way  out  by  resuming 
the  war.  For  who  would  have  the  guts  to 
carry  through  with  Impeachment  of  an 
American  president  who  is  carrying  out  a 
war  to  stop  "Communist  aggression?"  And 
once  such  a  war  started,  who  would  stop  it? 
The  lessons  of  the  Vietnam  war — and  later 
of  the  Indochina  war — ought  to  be  perfectly 
clear. — Vietnam  Resource  Center  staff 

VS.  "Am";  Prxlttdi  to  Wab 
The  more  money  the  VS.  gives  Thleu. 
the  more  Thleu  can  avoid  coming  to  terms 
with  his  own  people.  More  aid  will  not  "re- 
form" Thleu  but  only  ruin  the  chances  for 
a  peaceful  settlement  in  Vietnam. 

Previous  to  the  signing  of  the  Paris  agree- 
ments the  United  States  channeled  a  very 
large  amount  of  unauthorized  funds  to  the 
Thleu  regime  and  Its  armed  forces  through 
the  U-S.  army  and  other  agencies.  Accord- 
ing to  Colonel  Hoa  of  the  ARVN  Department 
of  logistics,  the  Saigon  military  budget  aver- 
aged about  $5  bUllon  a  year  at  the  official 
exchange  rate  Instead  of  about  $1  billion  as 
the  public  has  been  led  to  believe  (quoted  In 
the  Saigon  dally  Duoc  Nha  Nam,  Decem- 
ber 11,  1971.)  The  presence  of  American 
troops  also  brought  various  fringe  benefits  in 
the  form  of  O.I.  spending  and  work  contracts 
for  the  Thleu  regime  and  its  supportera. 
After  the  signing  of  the  accords,  however, 
the  withdrawal  of  American  troops  deprived 
the  Thleu  regime  of  the  much  needed  money 
pump  and  hence  all  the  attached  fringe 
benefits.  Of  course  American  military  and 
economic  aid  still  remains  at  the  very  high 
ceUlng  of  about  (2.5  billion  a  year.  Yet  even 
this  is  not  enough  for  Thleu  because  the 
Thleu  regime  has  absolutely  refxised  to  de- 
mobilize any  part  of  its  armed  forces.  On 
September  14,  1973,  Thleu  himself  declared 
that  ARVN  had  to  be  maintained  "to  beat 
the  Communists."  (Le  Monde.  September  16- 
17,  1973).  In  fact,  as  his  Interior  Minister, 
Le  Cong  Chat,  testified  before  the  Joint 
session  of  the  Budget  and  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  the  Interior  Committee  at  the  Sai- 
gon Lower  House  on  October  30,  1973,  Sai- 
gon's national  police  force  are  to  be  increased 
to  123.000  men  and  the  local  Popular  De- 
fense Forces  to  4  million  pereons  by  1974. 
The  minister  stated  that  the  salaries  for 
the  national  police  alone  amounted  to  29.5 
bUllon  plastera  this  year  and  is  to  be  in- 
creased to  35.8  billion  plastera  by  1974.  Also, 
the  proposed  expansion  of  the  prison  system 
In  South  Vietnam  will  lnc\ir  a  further  ex- 


•The  New  York  Times  (January  6.  1974) 
reported  U.S.  claims  of  30,000  new  NVA 
troops  in  the  South — an  unsupported  figure 
but  significantly  smaller  than  Thleu's. 

•  The  attack  on  Loc  Nlnh  airport,  the  order 
to  his  troops  of  January  4  to  attack  PRO- 
controlled  areas. 


pense  of  6.7  billion  plasten.  Of  this  amount 
1.6  billion  piasters  will  go  to  the  Department 
of  Correction  and  the  rest  will  be  shared  by 
the  Con  Son  Prison  Administration  and  the 
central  office  at  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior (Dien  Tin,  November  1,  1973).  Ac- 
cording to  the  official  statistics  given  by  the 
Thleu  regime,  in  1971  Its  national  budget 
was  335  bUllon  plasten.  In  1972  this  was'^ 
Increased  to  338.5  billion  piastere,  in  1973 
the  amount  is  467.2  billion  piastere,  and 
during  FY  1974  It  wiU  be  increased  to  630.7 
billion  piastere,  an  Increase  of  276  per  cent 
over  1971,  196  per  cent  over  1972  and  130  per 
cent  over  1973  (ZMen  Tin,  November  6,  1978) . 

TKIEU    AND  TaZKB 

Where  will  Thleu  get  all  this  money?  One 
way  Is  through  Increased  taxation.  The  main 
part  of  the  tax  package  for  1974  Is  226.6  bil- 
lion plasters,  or  an  Increase  of  85  per  cent 
over  the  total  tax  package  of  136.5  billion 
for  FY  1973  (Dien  Tin,  October  36,  1973). 
■n>e  amount  of  336.5  billion  plastera  of  tax 
money  for  1974  also  represents  an  Increase 
of  183  per  cent  over  the  total  for  FY  1973,  a 
deputy  at  the  Saigon  Lower  House  recently 
stated.  However,  according  to  the  same 
deputy,  the  336  billion  plasten  will  only  pay 
about  65  per  cent  of  the  salaries  of  the  mili- 
tary and  civilian  personnel.  This  amounts  to 
over  330  billion  plastera  alone  (Dien  Tin, 
November  6,  1973).  While  this  is  the  case, 
the  226  billion  piastere  in  tax  is  a  large  chunk 
of  the  gross  national  product  of  South  Viet- 
nam, which  is  given  as  453.9  billion  plastera 
for  1974  (Dien  -nn.  October  25,  1973) .  Robert 
H.  Nooter,  Assistant  Administrator  for  Sup- 
porting Assistance  of  the  State  Department, 
testified  on  July  13,  1973  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations  that 
Saigon's  GNP  in  1972  was  134.6  billion  plas- 
tera at  constant  (1960)  prices  Since  the  for- 
eign exchange  rate  was  103  piastere  per  US 
dollar  in  1060  and  around  430  plasters  per 
dollar  In  1972  (Vietnam  Economic  Data, 
April^une,  1973,  AID  Bureau  for  Supporting 
Assistance),  it  seems  that  South  Vietnam's 
GNP  has  been  declining. 

This  development  is  reflected  In  the  criti- 
cally high  and  steadily  increasing  rate  of  un- 
employment recently  annoimced  by  the  Sai- 
gon Department  of  Labor.  Among  the  unem- 
ployed are  the  3.9  million  who  fled  into  the 
towns  and  cities  for  safety,  600,000  officially 
listed  refugees  who  are  still  living  In  the 
camps.  160.000  former  employees  for  Amer- 
ican and  other  foreign  companies  and  firms, 
250,000  young  people  of  working  age  joining 
the  labor  force  every  year,  several  hundred 
thousand  former  barmaids  and  prostitutes 
for  the  foreign  troops,  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  disabled  veterans,  widows,  and  discharged 
soldiera.  The  total  population  of  the  country 
is  given  as  18.7  million.  (Dai  Dan  Toe,  Octo- 
ber 28. 1973) 

As  for  those  who  are  still  employed,  they 
have  received  little  or  no  Increase  in  salary 
since  1971.  The  minimum  monthly  salary  of  a 
male  employee  is  still  6.375  plastera  (Dal  Dan 
Toe,  November  4,  1973) ,  while  a  100-kllo  sack 
of  rice  now  costs  over  37,000  piastere  In  Sai- 
gon (Dien  Tin.  October  19,  1973) .  This  means 
that  a  worker  can  buy  only  about  25  kilos  of 
rice  a  month,  which  is  only  enough  for  his 
own  consumption.  Nevertheless,  the  Thleu 
regime  has  ordered  that  taxes  must  be  "col- 
lected to  the  utmost"  (tan  thu)  for  the  sake 
of  the  national  budget  (Dien  Tin,  November 
1,  1973) .  And  in  the  countryside  a  person  has 
to  pay  from  eight  to  14  kinds  of  taxes,  de- 
pending on  his  occupation  or  lack  of  occupa- 
tion (Dien  lln.  October  19.  1973). 

"COLLECTION  TO  THE  TTTM08T" 

"Collection  to  the  utmost"  does  not  sim- 
ply mean  collecting  all  the  taxes  In  full.  It 
also  means  official  sanction  to  use  all  pos- 
sible means  of  extortion  to  get  thoee  taxes. 
In  the  October  1973  issue  of  this  newsletter 
we  doc\imented  in  some  detail  the  rice  col- 


lection policy,  which  Involved  massive  mili- 
tary forays  into  the  countryside,  causing 
death  and  suffering  and  threatening  a  fvill- 
scale  resumption  of  the  war.  We  have  now 
learned  that  this  policy  Is  being  pushed  with 
unprecedented  cruelty  and  that,  not  con- 
tent with  leaving  it  to  the  regional  com- 
mandera,  the  province  and  district  chiefs 
and  other  local  authorities,  the  Thleu  regime 
has  ordered  the  high  command  of  the  Saigon 
Armed  Forces,  the  Department  of  Comznerc« 
and  Industry,  the  Dep>artment  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  Department  of  Economy  to  Jom 
forces  in  the  collection  of  rice  (Dien  Tin, 
November  2, 1973) . 

We  also  described  a  gigantic  land  grab  be- 
ing carried  out  by  Thleu's  officials.  Using 
their  bureaucratic  power  these  officials  em- 
ploy the  army  to  evict  the  peasants  from 
their  land  even  though  they  have  legal  proof 
of  ownership.  The  timber  and  produce  from 
the  peasants'  land  are  then  taken  away  for 
export  to  bring  in  the  much-needed  foreign 
currency.  In  the  past  five  years  Saigon  has 
had  to  import  on  the  average  over  $800  mil- 
lion in  foreign  goods  each  year.  The  only 
year  it  imported  less  than  9800  million  was 
1970.  The  total  Imports  plsumed  for  1974 
amount  to  9870  million,  while  South  Vietnam 
only  has  a  foreign  reserve  of  927  million  this 
year  (Dien  Tin.  October  35.  1973) .  Even  Rob- 
ert H.  Nooter  of  the  State  D^artment  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Operations  on  July  13.  1973  that  the 
State  Department's  own  planning  for  Sai- 
gon's Import  will  amount  to  9800  million  In 
1974.  Foreign  currency  is  not  only  for  im- 
ports but  also  for  transfer  of  funds  abroad, 
to  Swiss  and  other  foreign  bank  accounts. 
The  land  grab  by  Thleu's  officials  continues 
with  increasing  cruelty  despite  the  fact  that 
several  million  people  are  unemployed  and 
starving.  More  than  one  million  hectares 
of  the  once  cultivated  land  has  been  laid 
barren  by  the  war  and  recent  floods  ( caxised 
in  part  by  the  American  defoliation  program) 
destroyed  additional  crops  in  some  cebtral 
and  southwestern  provinces  during  the  past 
few  months.  To  maintain  the  loyalty  of  Its 
officials  and  the  flow  of  taxes  and  supplies 
to  Saigon,  the  Thleu  regime  sanctions  a  sys- 
tem of  unbridled  corruption,  extortion  and 
terror  In  the  countryside  far  worse  than  in 
any  other  period  since  the  Diem  regime  flret 
came  to  power. 

The  Western  press.  Impressed  as  it  Is  by 
the  destructiveness  of  modern  war-making 
gadgets  and  spectacular  military  offensives, 
has  failed  to  notice  the  suffering  and  death 
caused  by  Thleu's  officials  by  quieter  and 
simpler  means.  A  measure  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation  has  been  the  response  of  the 
Saigon  newspapera.  In  spite  of  extremely 
heavy  fines,  strict  censorship,  the  constant 
threat  of  confiscation  of  the  papere  and 
closing  down  of  their  presses,  these  papere 
have  been  carrying  hundreds  of  articles  tvtllj 
documenting  and  detailing  the  corruption 
and  extortion,  the  murdere  and  liquidations 
carried  out  every  day  by  Thleu's  officials.  In 
what  follows  we  briefly  summarize  some  of 
the  typical  cases  as  reported  in  several  Sai- 
gon newspapers. 

ASSASSINATION  SQUADS 

The  flret  typical  case  is  described  in  detail 
In  the  October  34-31,  1973.  Issues  of  Dien  Tin. 
It  involves  Major  Ngo  Van  Thl,  district  chief 
of  Ben  Tranh  in  Dlnh  Tuong  province.  Like 
many  of  his  colleagues,  this  district  chief  has 
all  kinds  of  ingenious  ways  of  making  money. 
He  organizes  gangs  of  thugs  (many  of  them 
his  own  soldlere)  disguised  as  NLF  troops, 
armed  with  captured  NLF  weapons,  and 
sends  them  out  to  rob  pec^le  at  gunpoint. 
These  gangs  are  caUed  the  "assassination 
squads."  Diuring  village  and  hamlet  elec- 
tions, anybody  who  wants  to  run  for  office 
has  to  pay  him  60,000  piastere  and  anybody 
who  wants  to  "win"  has  to  pay  him  100,000 
to  300,000  piastere.  Almost  all  of  the  seats 
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In  tbe  hamlets  and  villages  under  his  Juris- 
diction have  been  sold  In  this  manner.  The 
sum  ot  300,000  plasters  Is  equal  to  the  an- 
nual salary  of  a  colonel  or  a  Saigon  univer- 
sity professor.  Although  this  may  appear  to 
b«  a  huge  sum  of  money  to  pay  for  a  village 
seat,  "the  successful  candidate"  can  eaally 
get  back  his  Investment  with  Interest  In  a 
short  time,  simply  by  using  his  bureaucratic 
power  to  exact  as  much  money  from  the 
people  as  he  wants.  Many  of  the  village 
chiefs  In  the  district  wUl  In  turn  recruit 
gangs  of  their  own  and  send  them  out  dis- 
guised as  NLP  soldiers  to  rob  the  people. 
On  one  occasion.  May  31,  1973,  the  national 
police  of  Tan  Hoa  Thanh  learned  of  this  and 
brought  It  to  the  attention  of  the  district 
chief.  Within  hours,  the  commander  of  the 
robbery,  Le  Van  Man,  took  his  M-16  rifle 
in  search  of  the  police  who  dared  to  bring 
the  matter  up. 

The  district  chief's  henchmen  also  arrest 
people,  branding  them  as  "Viet  Cong"  or  de- 
serters. In  order  to  exact  money  from  them. 
Meanwhile,    the  real   deserters   are   holding 
many  of  the  official  positions  in  the  villages 
and  hamlets  after  paying  the  district  chiefs 
huge  sums  of  money.  The  district  chief  also 
forces  the  peasants  to  sell  rice  to  rice  mer- 
chants working  with  him  and  then  pockets 
half  the  profit  made.  Any  person  who  wants 
to  bring  r'ce  to  Saigon  for  sale  has  to  pay 
him   150,000  plasters  for  permission.  At  the 
beginning   of   this    year    the   district   chief 
had  group  photos  taken  of  the  10,000  house- 
holds in  his  district  to  make  It  easier  for 
him  to  control  them.  In  the  process  he  made 
at  least  1.5  million  plasters  by  shaking  down 
the  photographers.  He  also  forced  the  house- 
holds to  hang  out  Saigon  flaps  and  made 
more  than  300,000  plasters  from  that.   The 
district    chief    confiscates    Identity    papers 
from  the   population  and  returns  them  to 
-their  holders  only  after  a  certain  amount  of 
money  has  been  paid.  He  sends  his  henchmen 
out  to  collect  and  destroy  the  certificates  of 
land  ownership  from  landholders  and  then 
usurps  their  lands.   Following  his  example 
landlords   go   on   a  rampage   stealing  lands 
from   the  peasants.   Any  peasants   who  at- 
tempt to  go  back  to  their  land  have  been 
either  beaten  or  brought  to  court.  The  whole 
thing   Is  so  rampant  and  callous  that  the 
Director   of   the   Office   of   Paddyflelds   and 
Land  in  Dlnh  Tuong  province  has  had  to 
protest  In  a  report.  As  for  those  owners  who 
have  not  had  their  certificates  of  ownership 
taken  away  from  them,  they  have  to  pay  30 
gla  (about  900  kilos)  of  rice  per  hectare.  This 
amounts  to  about  30  per  cent  of  the  yield.  In 
addition  to  this  they  have  to  pay  taxes  of 
course  to  the  central  authwlty. 

There  are  many  other  ways  of  making 
money,  notably  demanding  20  to  70  thousand 
plasters  from  regional  forces  who  do  not 
want  to  be  transfered  to  dangerous  areas  In 
the  district.  Many  of  these  forces  are  In  turn 
used  by  the  district  chief  to  run  his  various 
businesses,  such  as  raising  pigs,  repairing 
motor-cycles  and  cars,  and  providing  per- 
sonal services  for  him  and  his  various  wives. 
Many  people  have  dared  to  bring  the  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  Thleu  regime. 
People  with  documented  proof  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  district  chief  have  had  the 
papers  confiscated  and  have  been  beaten,  in 
some  cases  killed,  by  his  hired  thugs.  The 
latest  victim  of  such  a  murder  was  Mr.  Le 
Van  Duyen,  a  fairly  well-ofT  Inhabitant  of 
Ben  Tranh.  Mr.  Duyen  had  supplied  the 
government  with  Impressive  documentation 
of  the  district  chiefs  crimes.  As  a  result.  In 
the  middle  of  the  night  of  October  25,  1973, 
the  district  chief  sent  two  of  his  henchmen 
and  executed  Mr.  Duyen  In  front  of  his  wife 
and  daughter  by  shooting  him  through  the 
temple  with  a  revolver.  After  that  District 
Chief  Ngo  Van  Thl  forced  Mr.  Duyen's  family 
to  bury  him  Immediately  and  would  not  allow 
an  autopsy. 
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According  to  Dlen  Tin,  the  case  of  the  dis- 
trict chief  of  Ben  Tranh  has  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Thleu  regime  many 
times  with  full  documentt^lon.  Many  times, 
because  of  public  pressure.  Investigative 
teams  have  been  sent  out,  but  nothing  ever 
came  of  such  Investigations  and  not  a  word 
has  been  uttered  about  the  case  officially.  The 
October  30  Issue  of  Dlen  Tin  formally  charged 
the  Thleu  regime  with  protecting  the  district 
chief,  detailing  some  of  the  reasons.  This 
Issue  was  Immediately  confiscated.  Dlen  Tin 
then  concluded  that  the  district  chief  of 
Ben  Tranh  was  "covered  by  a  hugh  umbrella 
as  large  as  the  sky."  The  entire  population  of 
Ben  Tranh  Is  of  less  consequence  than  the 
district  chief  who  Is  absolutely  Indlspenslble 
In  "herding  the  people." 

MOU  EXTOKTIOIf  CASKS 

The  second  typical  casee  Involves  Major 
Nguyen  Van  Hac,  dUtrlct  chief  of  Glao  Due, 
Dlnh  Tuong  province.  His  case  has  been  dis- 
cussed In  some  detail  by  many  Saigon  papers 
for  months,  and  It  was  again  mentioned  In 
the  October  27-29  Issues  of  men  Tin. 
Basically,  Nguyen  Van  Hac  has  been  guilty  of 
the  same  crimes  as  Major  Ngo  Van  Thl,  only 
more  openly.  He  has  no  need  to  disguise  his 
people  as  NU  troops  when  they  go  out  to  rob 
the  people.  He  simply  sends  Captain  Tuong  or 
Sergeant  No  out  with  a  group  of  soldiers  to 
knock  on  people's  doors  and  demand  money. 
When  a  public  outcry  tmavoldably  brought 
the  case  of  Nguyen  Van  Hac  to  the  attention 
of  the  Thleu  regime,  an  official  Investigative 
delegation  was  sent  out  which  was  merely  a 
whitewash.  Nguyen  Van  Hac  wined  and  dined 
the  delegation  and  nothing  came  of  It.  In 
fact,  Mrs.  Nguyen  Van  Hac  even  declared 
publicly  that  she  had  bought  off  the  entire 
delegation  and  that  her  husband  would 
shortly  be  made  deputy  provincial  chief  of 
Dlnh  Tuong.  Nguyen  Van  Hac  also  personally 
bragged  to  the  inhabitants  of  his  district.  "I 
am  still  district  chief  of  Glao  Due.  All  those 
local  people  and  reporters  who  accused  me 
have  been  thrown  In  Jail.  You'll  see,  whenever 
I  get  tired  of  this  place  111  go  to  Dlnh  Tuong 
to  take  up  the  post  of  deputy  regional 
commander." 

The  third  typical  case  Is  that  of  Major  Vu 
Cong  Khanh,  district  chief  of  Thang  Blnh, 
Quang  Tin  province.  He  has  been  accused  by 
the  village  councils  In  all  the  villages  under 
his  Jurisdiction  of  cruelty,  extortion,  and 
wanton  destruction  of  private  and  church 
properties.  Even  the  Province  Council  of 
Quang  Tin  was  forced  to  send  an  official 
report  to  Thleu  himself,  summarizing  the 
crimes  committed  by  the  district  Chief  and 
asking  Thleu  to  transfer  the  district  chief  to 
another  place  while  his  crimes  were  under 
investigation.  The  letter  was  dated  Septem- 
ber 25,  i972,  but  so  far  Thleu  has  not  re- 
sponded to  it  in  any  way.  For  this  reason,  a 
verbatim  transcript  of  the  letter  was 
printed  in  the  November  3-5  Issues  of  Dien 
Tin.  Major  Khanh's  activities  are  slmUar  to 
those  of  his  two  colleagues  Just  mentioned. 
The  only  difference  is  that  he  Is  even  more 
brazen  In  his  approach.  (This  is  perhaps  due 
to  the  fact  that  northern  provinces  are 
usually  regarded  by  the  Thleu  regime  as 
"unfriendly"  requiring  harsher  measures.) 
Any  village  official  who  does  not  go  along  with 
the  district  chief's  activities  is  personally 
beaten  up  by  him.  The  victims  of  this  kind  of 
physical  abuse  have  been  the  vlllstge  chiefs 
and  other  village  officials  of  Blnh  Lam,  Blnh 
Lanh,  Blnh  Trl,  and  Blnh  Phu. 

Although  the  district  chief  received  money 
In  AprU  for  rehabilitating  11  vUlages,  he 
officially  allowed  the  inhabitants  of  only 
6  villages  to  come  home.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  other  villages  were  ordered  to  go  south 
and  that  as  far  as  he  was  concerned  their 
villages  ceased  to  exist.  As  well  as  pocketing 
the  entire  amoimt  of  money  allotted  to  the 
five  villages  and  a  very  large  chunk  of  the 
money  of  the  other  six,  he  also  sent  Com- 


pany 3  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  the 
vUlages  of  Blnh  Lam  and  Blnh  Lanh  with 
bulldozers  and  power  saws  and  razed  them 
to  the  ground.  Churches  and  pagodas,  hoiises, 
orchards,  and  even  graveyards  were  com- 
pletely flattened.  Then  the  district  chief 
ordered  army  trucks  to  carry  back  to  his  dis- 
trict headquarters  anything  of  value.  Of 
particular  Interest  to  the  district  chief  was 
the  timber  from  Jackfrult  trees,  a  valuable 
article.  It  took  10  trucks  working  continu- 
ously for  two  weeks  to  transport  all  these 
trees. 

"THI  UnXE    MONAKCR" 

The  fourth  typical  case  involves  Major  Le 
Van  Sy,  district  chief  as  well  as  military  com- 
mander-in-chief of  Phuoc  Long,  the  province 
of  Bac  Lieu.  As  described  In  the  November 
3-5,  1973,  issues  of  Dien  Tin,  by  holding  these 
positions  Major  Sy  makes  a  huge  sum  of 
money  by  replacing  and  transferring  village 
officials,  soldiers,  outpost  commanders  and 
so  on.  The  Major  has  an  Impressive  force  of 
retainers  who  specialize  In  extortion,  protec- 
tion of  gambltag,  rapes  and  torture.  They 
beat  people  whenever  they  feel  like  It,  for  no 
reason  at  al.  Rapes  are  committed  both  Im- 
pulsively and  systematically.  Two  of  the  Ma- 
jor's most  effective  henchman  In  the  village 
of  Phong  Tay,  for  example,  order  families 
with  beautiful  girls  to  their  village  head- 
quarters to  sleep  at  night  under  the  pretense 
that  these  families  are  considered  "Viet  Cong 
suspects."  Then  the  women  are  taken  to  their 
private  quarters  and  raped.  Those  families 
who  refuse  to  go  to  the  village  headquarters 
to  sleep  are  branded  as  Viet  Cong  and  pun- 
ished accordingly.  The  Major  sends  his 
henchmen  out  dally  to  find  out  which  peas- 
ant households  have  some  rice  and  which 
have  relatives  with  the  NLP.  Sometimes  dis- 
guised as  NLP  soldiers,  hts  men  will  ask  the 
Inhabitants  for  help.  The  people  who  fall  Into 
this  trap  are  Immediately  arrested  and  tor- 
tured to  extort  money  from  them.  Many  of 
the  major  retainers  are  draft-dodrrers  and 
deserters.  At  one  point  the  national  police 
made  a  sweep  in  the  area  and  arrested  eight 
of  Major  Sy's  retainers  because  these  people 
did  not  have  the  necessary  papers.  The 
Major  forced  the  national  police  to  release 
them  at  once. 

To  make  extra  money,  the  Major  also  makes 
his  soldiers  raise  pigs,  chickens  and  ducks  for 
him.  All  the  local  rice  milling  stations  have 
to  supply  feeds  free  of  charge.  Soldiers  are 
also  used  as  servants  for  his  three  wives.  At 
one  point,  owing  to  public  pressure  the  rv 
Corps  Headquarters  was  forced  to  Investigate 
but  without  result.  Major  Sy's  protector  was 
so  powerful  that  the  authorities  of  the  IV 
Corps  were  obliged  to  announce  that  "Major 
Sy  is  a  meritorious  and  effective  administra- 
tor and  has  never  done  anything  wrong." 
Since  that  day,  the  Major  has  behaved  even 
more  heavy-handedly  and  the  inhabitants  In 
his  district  are  even  more  fearful  of  him. 
And  for  this  reason,  he  has  er.med  the  nick- 
name "the  little  monarch"  of  Phuoc  Long. 

The  list  of  local  despots  protected  by  the 
Thleu  regime  might  be  extended  but  enough 
has  been  given  to  show  how  much  the  Viet- 
namese people  hate  to  go  through.  And  the 
despots  are  not  limited  only  to  officialdom. 
Landlords  and  even  some  Catholic  prlesta 
have  been  especially  active  In  robbing  and 
bullying  the  people.  Catholic  priests  who  are 
Involved  In  such  activities  are  usually  more 
subtle  than  the  officUls,  but  not  alwavs  so,  as 
In  the  case  of  the  parish  priest  of  Cal  San,  a 
Catholic  community  of  several  hundred 
thousand  Catholics  who  originally  had  come 
from  North  Vietnam.  The  case  of  this  priest, 
who  Is  the  spiritual  father  in  charge  of  the 
whole  community  of  Cal  San,  Is  described 
In  the  October  25,  1973,  Issue  of  Dlen  Tin. 
The  father  stops  at  nothing  to  get  an  Income 
for  hhnself.  Even  the  officials  In  Cal  San  are 
scared  of  him  and  "have  to  shake  their  heads 
and  stick  out  their  tongues  because  tbe  Fa- 
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ther's  activities  would  even  make  the  devil 
cry  said  the  gods  frown  in  sadness."  In  Cal 
San  community  there  Is  a  75-year-old  man. 
who  Is  a  descendant  of  a  five-generation 
Catholic  family  and  advisor  to  the  parish's 
Catholic  CouncU.  This  man,  Tran  Van  Huan, 
advised  the  father  to  refrain  from  his  un- 
popular activities.  But  the  father  went  on 
with  his  business  and  so  Mr.  Huan  had  to  op- 
pose him  publicly.  The  father  subsequently 
sent  a  dUclple  to  destroy  Mr.  Huan's  house 
and  beat  bis  daughter  almost  to  death.  As  a 
result  of  this,  Mr.  Huan  prepared  a  docu- 
ment to  be  presented  to  the  Saigon  regime 
describing  the  crimes  of  tbe  father.  A  police- 
man was  then  dispatched  to  Mr.  Huan's  houso 
armed  with  a  rifle.  Everybody  in  the  house 
was  shot  and  a  woman  in  the  neighborhood 
who  was  visiting  at  Mr.  Huan's  house  was 
killed  on  the  spot.  Only  Mr.  Huan  and  his 
wife  escaped  death  with  severe  Injuries  and 
had  to  leave  the  community.  All  of  Mr. 
Huan's  land  was  then  seized  by  the  father. 
^And  even  though  Mr.  Huan  again  sent  a  let- 
ter to  the  Saigon  regime  on  October  7,  1973, 
asking  for  help  and  intervention,  nothing  has 
been  done. 

But  this  kind  of  abuse  of  power  Is  not 
limited  to  the  districts  and  provinces  alone. 
It  happens  right  In  Saigon  under  the  very 
noses  of  foreign  observers  and  the  foreign 
press.  For  example,  as  reported  In  the  October 
27,  1973  issue  of  Dien  Tin,  on  the  previous 
day  Saigon  representatives  held  a  conference 
at  which  they  reported  the  widespread  con- 
fiscation of  properties  on  the  pretext  of  not 
having  paid  the  full  amounts  of  taxes.  Often 
the  properties  confiscated  are  worth   more 
than  100  times  the  amount  of  taxed  owed. 
These  would  In  turn  be  sold  off  cheaply  and 
the  money  gained  would  be  pocketed  by  the 
tax  collectors  and  their  protectors.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  tactic  Is  given  by  Representa- 
Uve  Ruyet :  A  bread  bakery  on  Hal  Ba  Trung 
Street,  a  few  blocks  from  Thleu 's  Independ- 
ence Palace,  was  taxed  at  200,000  plasters. 
But  the  collector  made  the  owner  pay  2  mil- 
lion plasters.  After  the  owner  paid  this,  an 
additional  5  million  plasters  was  demanded. 
The  owner  said  he  had  no  more  money  and 
In  two  days  this  bakery  worth  "several  tens  of 
millions  of  plasters,"   was  confiscated   and 
sold  for  a  few  million  plasters.  Money  Is  also 
being  made  In  the  name  of  "lu-ban  beautl- 
flcatlon."  Thleu's  latest  program  for  attract- 
ing foreign  tourists.  One  of  the  ways  of  exact- 
ing money  from  the  Saigon  population  imder 
this  program  Is  the  widespread  confiscation 
of  motor  bikes  on  the  pretext  of  "traffic  law 
violations"  as  described  by  Deputy  Do  Slnh 
Tu  In  the  November  1,  1973  Issue  of  Dien  Tin. 
Again,  one  can  simply  go  on  and  on  citing 
cases  of  extortion  right  In  the  city  of  Saigon 
Itself.  What  can  be  done  about  It?  The  Thleu 
regime  says  It  needs  more  money  from  the 
United  States  and  other  coimtrles.  The  Nixon 
administration  agrees,  and  has  been  forcing 
Congress  to  vote  generoiis  sums  to  the  Thleu 
regime.  The  assumption  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration and  a  majority  in  Congress  Is  that 
the  Thleu  regime  wUl  behave  better  If  given 
more  money.  They  assume  that  It  Is  tbe  lack 
of  money  that  has  made  the  Thleu  regime 
embark  on  its  course  of  corruption,  extor- 
tion, and  terror.  But  this  Is  an  erroneous  as- 
sumption, for  several  reasons.  American  aid 
given  to  Thleu  at  the  present  rate  asked  by 
toe  Nixon  administration  wlU  meet  only  a 

«^a,°o'.  '^""'^  ^"^'S:**  ^^*^  ^<'''  October 
25,  1973).  Thleu  wlU  stUl  have  to  "coUect  to 
the  utmost"  from  the  Vietnamese  people  to 
meet  his  expenditures.  This  aid  wlU  not 
make  Thleu's  officials  any  less  despotic  but 
mstead  it  wUl  give  them  added  strength  and 
ammunition  in  carrying  out  their  activities, 
wot  only  will  they  have  more  means  at  their 
disposal,  but  the  foreign  currencies  supplied 
trough  the  aid  wUl  enable  them  to  transfer 
the  wealth  they  exact  from  the  Vietnamese 
people  abroad.  Perhaps  the  most  serious  of 


all  Is  the  fact  that  as  long  as  the  Thleu  re- 
gime thinks  It  can  depend  on  U£,  aid.  It  will 
never  make  peace  with  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple. As  a  Saigon  newspaper  recently  stated, 
"The  more  critical  the  situation  the  Saigon 
government  creates  for  Itself,  the  more  rea- 
son there  Is  for  the  Nixon  administration  to 
continue  mUltary  aid."  (Dien  Tin,  October 
3,  1973)  If  such  Is  the  expectation,  then  tbe 
Thleu  regime  will  never  make  peace  with  any 
segment  of  the  society,  including  the  Third 
Force.  Thleu  has  declared  that  all  Third 
Force  groups  are  "traitors"  with  their 
"strings  pulled  by  the  Communl^."  (Dien 
Tin,  October  3,  1973)  And  DeputV  Nguyen 
Ba  Can,  chairman  of  the  Saigon  Low^r  House 
and  one  of  Thleu's  most  effective  supporters, 
said  "there  is  no  such  thing  as  national  re- 
conciliation and  national  concord'T  with 
other  political  forces.  (Dien  Tin,  October  3 
1973) 

But  the  Importance  of  a  Third  Fai^ce  for 
"**lQG^_recoiuUllationangjiarbtpnal/oncord 
Is  real  and  Is  noTTngrX^omn^aiilst  ploy" 
to  outmaneuver  Thleu  politically  by  using  it 
as  a  focus  for  the  vast  popular  opposition 
to  the  Thleu  regime. 

Even  if  the  PRO  should  become  a  domi- 
nant force  In  the  future,  with  or  without  a 
coalition  government,  a  Third  Force  can  at 
least  provide  a  channel  through  which 
TTileu's  present  henchmen  and  local  despots 
can  reform  and  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
prove  that  they  are  willing  to  change  and 
work  for  the  benefit  of.  the  national  com- 
munity. It  also  makes  It  possible  for  the  PRO 
to  cooperate  with  them  and  use  them  in  the 
future  without  risking  strong  criticism  from 
the  popvUatlon  who  have  been  their  victims 
and  perhaps  from  the  PRO  soldiers  and  rank- 
and-file  who  have  sacrificed  so  much  for  tbe 
national  community.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
many  of  the  present  despots  are  talented 
people  and  could  be  of  good  service  to  their 
country  If  given  the  opportunity  to  change 
their  ways. 

This  opportunity  Is  thrown  away  as  long 
as    U.S.    aid    flows    Indiscriminately    to    the 
Thleu  regime.  There  should  be  a  complete  or 
at  least  a  very  substantial  aid  cut.  The  Thleu 
regime  must  be  made  to  realize  that  It  needs 
the  Vietnamese  people  and  not  be  allowed  to 
rely  on  continued  tr.S.  aid  to  oppress  the  peo- 
ple. As  long  as  the  Thleu  regime  stUl  has 
the  Uluslon  that  It  can  be&t  large  segments 
of  the  Vietnamese  people  Into  submission 
with  continued  aid,  it  will  continue  with  Its 
present  policies  and  Its  officials  will  continue 
heaping  suffering  and  death  upon  the  Viet- 
namese people.  Under  such  circumstances, 
there  Is  no  guarantee  that  the  PRO  won't 
lose  Its  patience  and  be  pressured  by  public 
opinion  to  take  military  measures  to  curb 
the  Thleu  regime  or  even  attempt  to  get  rid 
of  It.  When  this  occurs,  not  only  will  there 
certainly  be  ramifications  beyond  the  wishes 
of  most  Vietnamese  but  there  will  be  little 
the  United  States  can  do  to  save  Thleu.  Be- 
sides the  obvious  loss  of  Uves  and  destruc- 
tion of  property  In  the  course  of  the  fighting, 
the  prospect  for  national  reconciliation  and 
concord  as  envisioned   In  the  Paris  agree- 
ments WlU  become  more  difficult.  To  cite  but 
one   possible  example,  the   present  despots 
have  to  be  punished  If  a  sense  ot  Justice  is 
to  be  felt  and  If  social  order  Is  to  be  pro- 
moted. It  will  be  too  late  for  them  to  repent 
all  of  a  sudden  and  It  will  also  be  too  late 
to  let  them  go  scot-free  even  if  the  future 
government  wanted  to  do  this  badly  enough. 
On  the  other  hand.  If  the  despots  were  ap- 
propriately punished  for  their  crimes  the  cry 
of  "bloodbath"  will  resound  In  the  Western 
world  and  especially  In  the  United  States. 
E\en  sympathetic  people  will  call  tbe  Viet- 
namese authoritarian  and  will  explain  any 
punishment  In  terms  of  Vietnamese  cultnie 


as  In  Fire  in  the  Lake.  Even  If  these  despots 
were  to  be  sent  to  ■correctional  faculties',  to 
use  an  American  term,  for  a  short  period  to 
allow  them  to  think  things  through,  tbe 
cry  of  "thought  reform,"  "brain  washing," 
and  "kiem  thao" — again  as  In  Fire  in  the 
Lake — will  be  loud  and  clear.  Many  Ameri- 
cans on  both  slCtes  ot  the  political  fence 
would  feel  es.oeclally  self-righteous  either 
about  their  correct  Idea  of  the  nature  of  a 
socialist  or  commimlst  society  or  their  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  natiire  of  Vietnamese  so- 
ciety. Either  way,  in  the  eyes  of  these  people, 
the  Vietnamese  can't  win.  At  best,  they  wUl 
be  victims  of  Communism  or  their  own  cul- 
ture! 

The  tragedy  of  continued  aid  to  the  Thleu 
regime,  therefore,  does  not  stop  at  the  con- 
tinued death  and  suffering  for  the  Vietnam- 
ese people  but  It  Includes  as  weU  the  dan- 
ger that  the  most  significant  social  experi- 
ences In  the  history  of  the  world  wUl  never  be 
fully  understood  by  people  In  the  West  even 
after  the  expensive  price  they  have  had  to 
pay  for  it. 

SELECTED   TRANSLATIONS   FROM   SAIGON 
NEWSPAPERS 

The  following  translation  from  the  Novem- 
ber 1  and  2  Issues  of  Dlen  Tin  Is  not  a  piece 
of  fiction  but  a  real  story  WTltten  la  the 
"documentary  fiction"  style  (phong  su  tleu 
thuyet).  For  a  demonstration  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  kind  of  writing  as  weU  as  the 
"essays  In  realist  literature"  (van  chuong  ta 
Chan)  In  describing  Vietnamese  life,  please 
read  Ngo  Vlah  Long's  Before  the  Revolution: 
The  Vietnamese  Peasants  under  the  Frenth 
(MIT  Press,  1973). 

PIGS    AND     PEOPLE 

(By  Soc  Ha) 
Mrs.  Hal  put  her  head  on  her  husband's 
chest.  Her  son  Chot,  whom  she  was  holding 
in  her  arms,  smUed  at  the  glittering  sunlight 
in  the  front  yard.  Mrs.  Hal  wiped  Chofs  nose 
With  her  plaid  scarf  as  she  said  to  her  hus- 
band: 

"Darling,  look!  She's  getting  well-rounded. 
Perhaps  next  month  we  will  have  a  litter 
of  . . .  'grandchildren.'  " 

Mr.  Hal  smiled  and  patted  his  wife  on  tbe 
back. 
"When  do  you  think  she  will  deliver?" 
Mrs.  Hal  muttered  to  herself  as  she  calcu- 
lated: 

"At  the  latest,  by  the  end  of  the  month." 
Out  In  the  yard  tbe  sow  was  sunning  her- 
self. Her  large  bulging  stomach  spread  out 
over  the  packed  earth. 

Mrs.  Hal  looked  at  her  husband  and  smiled 
cheerfully. 

"When  she  delivers  her  litter.  It  will  be 
quite  a  sight  to  see  tbe  piglets  running 
around  the  house!" 

Sounds  of  gunfire  cracked  In  the  distance. 
The  smUe  on  Mrs.  Hal's  face  disappeared 

"What  misery!  I  thought  that  by  moving 
here  we'd  at  last  be  safe.  But  who'd  ever 
think  that  guns  and  biUlets  would  follow  us 
around  like  this  all  the  time?" 

Mrs.  Hal  sighed  as  she  carried  Chot  Into 
the  kitchen. 

She  mixed  two  bowls  of  bran  and  a  hand- 
ful of  greens  and  brought  It  out  to  the  sow. 

That  night  there  was  gunfire  close  by.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hal  quickly  grabbed  their  son  and 
Jumped  into  the  shelter.  Startled  from  his 
sound  sleep,  Chot  burst  out  crying.  But  the 
sound  of  his  crying  was  drowned  out  by  the 
gunfire.  Mrs.  Hal  clutched  her  son  tightly. 
Suddenly  she  heard  loud  grunts  and  she 
turned  to  her  husband : 

"My  God!  The  sow  is  stUl  up  there!" 
She  quickly  handed  Chot  to  her  husband 
and  started  out  of  the  shelter. 

"No,  darling,  no!"  said  Mr.  Hal,  clutching 
his  son  with  one  hand  and  trying  to  pull  his 
wife  back  with  tbe  other.  "Look,  the  gunfire 
is  too  close!" 
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But  the  screeching  of  the  sow  made  Mrs. 
Hal  determinecl.*  Amidst  loud  explosions  she 
pulled  herself  out  of  the  shelter.  She  brought 
the  sow  to  the  edge  of  the  shelter  and  pushed 
It  In.  Mr.  Hal  pulled  himself  In  deeper,  mak- 
ing room  for  the  pig.  But  a  moment  passed 
and  Mrs.  Hal  still  had  not  followed  the  pig 
down  Into  the  shelter.  Mr.  Hal  quickly 
crawled  out  of  the  tunnel  and  there  he  felt 
his  wife's  hair  spread  out  over  the  wet? 
earthen  floor.  She  lay  face-down,  motionless. 
A  bullet  had  pierced  her  forehead. 

Mr.  Hal  lit  the  joss-sticlcs  on  hU  wife's 
altar.  Under  the  altar  a  Utter  of  piglets  was 
contentedly  sucking  at  their  mother.  The 
grunting  of  the  sow  brought  tears  to  his  eyes. 

"Lua,  darling,"  he  prayed,  "you  should  be 
alive  to  see  yo\ir  Utter  of  'grandchildren' I 
Why  did  you  have  to  die?  Why?" 

Chot  could  crawl  now  and  moved  from 
tmder  the  bed  toward  the  altar.  He  bugged 
and  kissed  his  father's  leg.  When  Mr.  Hal 
bent  to  pick  up  his  son  and  saw  Bis  dirty 
face,  his  tears  streamed  out.  He  carried  Chot 
over  to  the  bamboo  bed  and  measured  out 
rlc«  gruel  to  feed  the  child.  For  over  a  month 
now,  Chot  had  not  had  any  milk.  He  cried 
oontlnually  for  three  days  after  his  mother's 
death,  but  after  that  he  slowly  learned  to 
eat  the  gruel. 

After  feeding  his  son,  Mr.  Hal  walked  to 
the  back  of  the  house,  pulled  out  some  coco- 
nut fibers,  and  knitted  a  rope  the  thickness 
of  a  finger.  He  then  tied  one  end  of  the 
rope  to  Chot's  ankle  and  the  other  end  to  the 
house  post.  Sobbing,  he  pleaded  with  his 
son: 

"There  Is  nothing  I  can  do;  I  have  to  tie 
you  up  like  this.  I  have  to  go  to  the  fields  to 
thrash  rice  for  people  to  get  some  food  to 
eat.  I'm  afraid  that  If  I  let  you  loose  you'll 
crawl  Into  a  pond.  Please  don't  be  angry 
with  me,  son," 

Mr.  Hal  kissed  Chot  and  walked  out 
quickly.  Chot  screamed  and  crawled  after  his 
father.  When  the  rope  kept  him  from  going 
any  further,  he  hogged  tbe  eartbem  floor 
with  his  face  and  cried. 

That  afternoon  Mr.  Hal  came  home  with  a 
bunch  of  ripe  bananas.  As  he  stepped  Into  the 
house,  be  peeled  one  of  the  bananas  and 
scanned  the  house  for  Chot.  But  Chot  was 
not  there.  AU  that  remained  was  a  twisted 
piece  of  broken  rope.  Mr.  Hal  was  scared  and 
cried  out: 

"Chot.  Ooobl  Chot,  Oooh!" 

He  ran  out  of  the  house  and  arotind  to  the 
back.  Then  he  stopped  suddenly,  stupefied. 
Chot  was  playing,  crawling  after  the  piglets 
who  were  led  by  the  mother  pig.  Piglets  and 
child,  both  covered  with  mud,  making  tbe 
rounds  of  tbe  wet  yard !  Mr.  Hal  picked  up  bis 
son  and  softly  patted  his  behind. 

"What  a  naughty  boy  you  are,  Chot  I  Who 
would  ever  play  with  pigs!  Did  they  bite  you 
loose?" 

Chot  smiled  broadly,  not  knowing  what  his 
father  was  saying.  Mr.  Hal  handed  the  ba- 
nana to  his  son,  put  him  down  on  the  floor, 
and  walked  Into  the  kitchen  to  wash  rice  for 
the  evening  meal.  As  he  was  measuring  out 
tbe  rice,  he  heard  the  mother  pig  lead  her 
noisy  Utter  Into  tbe  hoxise.  Hr.  Hal  muttered : 

"My,  my!  They  really  seem  to  love  each 
other!" 

The  sow  sprawled  by  the  side  of  the  bam- 
boo bed  and  her  Utter  gathered  at  her  bulg- 
ing udders.  When  Mr.  Hal  came  back  he  saw 
that  Chot  was  nestled  among  tbe  piglets, 
hugging  a  teat  and  sucking  contentedly.  Mr. 
Hal  reached  down  to  pull  his  son  up  from 
the  Utter  but  for  some  reason  he  stopped  and 
stood  by  quietly. 


•In  Vietnam  a  family  usually  puts  Its  en- 
tire savings  In  Its  pig.  Often  several  famUles 
join  together  and  raise  a  common  pig.  If  the 
pig  dies  or  la  stolen,  plans  for  paying  debts, 
taxes,  and  for  buying  clothes  and  medicine 
go  down  tbe  drain. 


A  gunshot  echoed  In  the  distance  and  Mr. 
Hal  lifted  bis  hands  to  stop  the  tears  rolling 
down  bis  cheeks. 

DxEN  Tin,  November  3.  1973. 
One  lovely  day,  the  emperor  of  a  certain 
coxmtry  didn't  have  anything  to  do  so  be 
went  to  visit  the  biggest  Jail  In  the  capital 
of  his  kingdom.  When  he  got  to  the  Jail,  he 
asked  one  prisoner : 

"Why  are  you  here?  What  Is  your  crime?  " 
"Tour  Majesty,  I  have  not  committed  any 
crime." 

"And  how  about  you?"  Inquired  bis  Maj- 
esty of  another  prisoner. 

"I  haven't  done  anything  wrong.  I  am  com- 
pletely Innocent." 

The  emperor  went  through  the  jail  and 
everyone,  except  an  old  man,  told  tbe  em- 
peror that  he  was  completely  Innocent  of  any 
crime.  Tbe  old  man  did  not  answer  the  em- 
peror; he  only  bowed  his  head  In  silence.  But 
the  emperor  Insisted:  "How  about  you?" 

"Your  Majesty,  Sir,"  replied  the  old  man,  "I 
deserve  my  punishment  for  all  the  c(»Tup- 
tlon  and  extortion  during  my  ofllclal  life. 
I  have  no  complaint." 

"Guards,"  the  I^mperor  shouted  as  the  old 
man  finished,  "Release  this  prisoner  Imme- 
diately! He  shouldn't  be  allowed  to  stay 
around  here  ior  bis  presence  will  corrupt  tbe 
Innocence  of  aU  tbe  other  prisoners." 
now  avan.able  at  the  vietnam  rbsottbce 

csntxr: 
Before   the   Revolution:    Tbe   Vietnamese 
Peasants   under  the   French,   by  Ng;o   Vlnb 
t<ong. 

Although  the  United  States  has  been  In- 
volved In  Vietnam  for  over  twenty  years, 
there  has  been  no  book  In  English  that  pro- 
vides both  a  historical  perspective  on  the 
Vletuamese  peasants,  who  are  more  than  80 
percent  of  the  population,  and  a  firsthand 
account  of  tbelr  living  conditions  under 
colonial  rule  during  tbe  first  half  of  this 
century. 

The  subject  of  this  study  Is  tbe  Impact 
of  Prencb  colonial  administrative  policies 
on  Vietnamese  peasant  society  between  the 
1880s  and  1945 — a  period  that  Is  crucial  for 
an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  peas- 
ants' determined  struggle  not  only  against 
the  French  colonizers  but  also  against  their 
American  successors.  In  bis  Foreword  to  the 
book.  Professor  Alexander  Woodslde  (East 
Asian  Research  Center,  Harvard)  remarks 
that  "for  English-speaking  readers,  this  book 
is  likely  to  serve  as  a  foreoeful,  unpleasantly 
chUUng  Introduction  to  some  very  represent- 
ative Vietnamese  views  about  what  Vietnam- 
ese  relations  with  the  industrial  West  have 
meant  to  Vietnamese  society  over  the  past 
century." 

Tbe  book  is  divided  into  two  nicely  com- 
plementary parts.  In  the  first,  Mr.  Long  pre- 
sents a  brief  but  detailed  history  of  the  ef- 
fects that  the  French  policy  of  land  expro- 
priation and  free  land  concession  had  upon 
the  peasant;  tbe  resulting  problems  of  ten- 
ant farming  and  sharecropplng;  and  the 
roles  of  taxes,  tax  collection,  usury,  govern- 
ment agrarian  credit  programs,  and  industry 
and  commerce  in  determining  the  peasants' 
living  standards. 

This  history  provides  an  objective  back- 
ground for  the  second  part  of  the  Isook,  which 
Introduces  moving  personal  Vietnamese  ac- 
oovmts  In  translation  of  life  In  tbe  twenties 
and  thirties.  "The  Peasants,"  by  Phi  Van; 
"When  tbe  Light's  Put  Out,"  by  Ngo  Tat  To; 
"Dead  End,"  by  Nguyen  Cong  Hoan;  "Mud 
and  Stagnant  Water,"  by  Hocmg  Dao;  and 
"Who  Committed  This  Crime?"  by  Tran  Van 
Mai  are  only  samples  from  the  rich  legacy 
of  Vietnamese  writings  on  social  change  that 
were  produced  during  this  period  and  that 
because  of  stringent  censorship  took  tbe 
form  of  the  short  story  and  the  novel.  "Some 
of  the  best  documentation  of  the  conditions 
of  peasant  life  appeared  In  fictional  disguise," 
writes  Mr.  Long — and  the  prolific  outpour- 


ing of  these  tormented  and  often  short-lived 
writers  became  a  most  sophisticated  means 
of  Indirect  opposition  to  FYencb  rule. 

Ngo  Vlnh  Long  was  bom  in  Vlnh  Long 
province  In  the  Mekong  Delta  and  spent  his 
boyhood  In  niral  South  Vietnam.  He  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1964  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Harvard  University;  he  has  been 
serving  as  Director  of  tbe  Vietnam  Resource 
Center  In  Cambridge. 

September — 6  x  9 — 362  pp.,  $12.95Ta — 
£S.85,  November — U.K.  and  Europe.  The  MIT 
Press. 

Tbe  struggle  in  Vietnam  is  far  from  over, 
American  interference  in  the  country  Is  far 
from  ended,  the  movement  here  and  now  to 
bring  an  end  to  tbe  U.S.  role  must  continue. 
To  this  end,  Americans  need  access  to  Infor- 
mation not  normally  available  from  the 
American  mass  media.  The  Vietnam  Resource 
Center  for  years  has  published  up-to-date 
and  well-researcbed  material  about  Vietnam. 
But  we're  in  the  midst  of  a  financial  crisis. 
To  help  us  continue  our  work,  please  sub- 
scribe to  our  monthly  newsletter,  Tbol  Bao 
Ga,  or  send  us  yoiu*  contributions. 

Name:  .  Address:  ,  Subscrip- 
tions: 15.00  for  U.S.  and  Canada,  $10.00  for 
overseas  and  libraries.  Inexpensive  bulk  rates 
available. 

Peack  Prizi:    WnnuE's  the   Peace? 

As  the  palace  in  Oslo  Is  readied  for  tbe 
festivities,  Thieu  continues  to  rain  shells 
on  the  Vietnamese  countryside  as  fast  as 
American  factories  can  make  them.  This  is- 
sue of  Thol-Bao  Oa  takes  a  hard  look  at  the 
sort  of  "peace"  that  has  been  achieved  in 
Vietnam  in  the  wake  of  tbe  Paris  agree- 
ments. 

Special  advisor  Le  Due  Tho  and  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  Kissinger  have  Just  been  award- 
ed the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  bringing  p>eace 
to  Vietnam. 

But  ever  since  tbe  signing  of  tbe  Paris 
Peace  Agreements  the  Thieu  regime  has 
done  everything  possible  to  destroy  the  peace 
and  provoke  a  fuU-scale  resumption  of  tbe 
war.  Not  long  after  the  signing  of  the  agree- 
ments, tbe  New  York  Times  reported  in  its 
February  28,  1973  issue  that  ".  .  .  major 
causes  (of  violations]  have  included  tbe 
fact  that  the  South  Vietnam  Government 
has  continued  to  fight  to  regain  all  posi- 
tions it  had  lost  Just  before  the  ceasefire 
and  that  it  has  continued  to  seek  and  at- 
tack Communist  units  whenever  it  could 
find  them."  In  fact,  two  weeks  before  his 
visit  to  the  United  States  Thieu  bragged  to 
the  American  press  that  bis  forces  had  re- 
taken over  400  vUlages  since  the  signing  of 
the  accords.  This  amounts  to  about  one- 
fifth  of  aU  the  vlUages  in  South  Vietnam. 
Again,  on  June  19.  1973  Thieu  declared  that 
"the  armed  forces  of  tbe  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam have  regained  aU  tbe  territories  lost 
during  1972." 

While  Thleu's  claim  of  having  taken  back 
BO  much  territory  may  be  questioned,  all 
reports  from  Vietnam  Indicate  that  tbe  war 
is  indeed  raging  on.  For  example,  the  French 
newspaper  Le  Monde  reported  on  August  30, 
1973  that  the  Saigon  high  command  stated 
some  41,000  of  its  troops  bad  been  killed, 
44,000  had  been  wounded  and  4.000  were 
missing  since  the  signing  of  the  agreements. 
Saigon  has  never  been  known  for  inflating 
its  own  casualty  statistics.  Another  indica- 
tion of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  Is 
given  in  the  June  11.  1973  report  of  the  US 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  US  Security  Agree- 
ments and  Commitments  Abroad.  The  re- 
port quoted  the  Defense  Attache  Office  as 
saying  that  In  the  poet-ceaseflre  period 
Saigon's  "firings  of  105  mm.  howitzers  were 
continuing  [in  the  northern  provinces 
alone]  at  a  rate  which  exceeded  31,000 
rounds,  the  average  daily  production  of  this 
ammunition  in  tbe  United  SUtes."  At  the 
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September  20.  1973  meeting  of  tbe  La  Celle- 
Salnt-Cloud  Conference  Minister  Nguyen 
Van  Hleu  of  the  PRG  produced  evidence  to 
the  effect  that  the  Saigon  regime  had  con- 
ducted 62,000  operations  into  the  country- 
side since  the  middle  of  June.  The  minister 
also  documented  in  some  detail  Saigon's  air 
and  artillery  strikes  and  their  effects  on  the 
civilian  population. 

TRIEXr  AGGRESSION 

There  are  many  reasons  for  Thleu's  ag- 
gressive military  posture.  One  is  the  need 
for  rice  from  the  countryside.  After  the 
PRO  spring  oSenslve  last  year,  rice  deliveries 
from  the  Mekong  Delta  to  Saigon  plum- 
meted. According  to  the  April-June  1973 
USAID  "Vietnam  Economic  Data"  buUetin, 
rice  deliveries  to  Saigon  during  the  first  six 
mouths  of  last  year  averaged  aroxind  66,000 
metric  tons  a  month.  During  the  second  half 
of  the  year,  however,  rice  deliveries  from 
the  delta  decreased  to  only  23,000  metric  tons 
a  month.  Thieu  attributed  this  to  tbe  PRO 
control  over  the  countryside,  and  henoe  tbe 
control  over  tbe  flow  of  rice  into  tbe  Saigon- 
controlled  cities.  Since  Thieu  has  to  feed 
an  army  and  bureaucracy  of  over  two  and  a 
half  mUlion  persons,  he  ordered  this  military 
push  into  the  countryside.  This  is  why 
Thleu's  forces  have  received  very  high  casu- 
alties in  the  Mekong  Delta,  the  rice  basket 
of  South  Vietnam.  The  September  8,  1973 
Nev)  York  Times  reported  the  shooting  has 
continued  unabated,  Vietnamese  oCBcers  say, 
with  an  average  of  100  South  Vietnamese 
soldiers  killed  or  wounded  every  day  this 
year  in  the  delta  alone.  That  is  a  rate  equal 
to  the  number  ol  casualties  during  the  big 
Communist  offensive  last  year,  and  higher 
in  many  previous  periods  during  tbe  inter- 
minable war. 

Even  with  tbe  military  push  into  the 
countryside,  according  to  the  USAID  report 
just  quoted,  the  average  deliveries  of  rice 
to  Saigon  during  the  flrst  flve  months  of  this 
year  averaged  only  around  40,000  metric  tons 
a  month.  Meanwhile,  rice  imports  from  the 
United  States  under  the  Food  For  Peace 
Program  (PL  480)  have  faUen  from  59,000 
metric  tons  in  January  to  only  7,000  tons  in 
May.  Tbe  United  States  is  selling  two  mUlion 
metric  tons  of  rice  to  tbe  Philippines  this 
year.  Thailand  has  announced  that  it  wlU 
not  sell  any  more  rice  to  any  foreign  country. 

RICE  WAS 

Faced  with  this  problem,  Thieu  personally 
ordered  a  "rice  war  with  the  Conununlsts." 
To  carry  out  this  "rice  war"  bis  district  and 
province  chiefs  are  to  force  the  peasants  to 
sell  rice  to  the  government.  Each  district  and 
village  has  to  seU  rice  to  the  government 
imder  a  certain  quota  and  at  a  fixed  price. 
But,  as  doc\miented  in  some  detail  by  two 
Saigon  daUy  newspapers,  while  the  flxed 
official  price  for  each  gia  (40  liters)  of  paddy 
rice  Is  from  1.300  to  1,400  plasters  depending 
on  the  variety,  Saigon  officials  in  tbe  local 
areas  have  been  forcing  the  peasants  to  seU 
paddy  rice  to  them  at  only  800  to  900  plas- 
ters a  gia  (Dlen  Tin  and  Dai  Dan  Toe,  Sep- 
tember 25,  1973).  WhUe  this  was  going  on, 
according  to  a  pro-Thleu  Saigon  daily,  the 
PRO  paid  the  peasants  two  to  three  times 
higher  than  Saigon's  official  price  for  their 
rice  and  then  resold  that  rice  to  people,  who 
needed  it  for  much  less  than  Saigon's  official 
price.  Much  of  the  time,  although  they  have 
given  the  peasants  money- for  tbe  rice  they 
ask  the  peasanu  to  keep  the  rice  for  them, 
saying  that  they  would  only  ask  for  It  when 
tbey  needed  it  (Song  Than,  September  9, 
1973).  As  a  result  of  this  PRO  action,  even 
Saigon  officials  have  been  selling  the  rice 
they  coUected  from  the  peasants  to  the  NLF. 
For  example,  a  Saigon  Congressional  bulletin 
issued  by  a  group  of  Saigon  senators  and 
deputies  (Ban  Tin.  No.  10,  October  16,  1973) 
raports  that  Oeneral  Hoang  Due  Ninh,  Presi- 


dent Thleu's  cousin,  had  made  80  million 
plasters  by  selling  rice  to  the  PRG  over  tbe 
Vietnam-Cambodian  border.  Song  Than,  In 
tbe  Issue  Just  quoted,  stated  that  In  Quang 
Ngal  province  many  officials  are  participating 
In  tbe  sale  of  government  rice  to  tbe  PRG. 
The  New  York  Times  reported  on  September 
18.  1973  that  the  province  chief  of  Long 
TThanh  province,  northeast  of  Saigon,  is 
under  investigation  on  charges  of  stealing 
rice  and  transporting  It  in  army  trucks  for 
sale  in  the  PRO. 

Faced  with  this  situation,  Thieu  personaUy 
declared  on  September  14  that  the  purpose 
of  tbe  "rice  war  with  the  Communists"  now 
should  be  to  block  rice  from  going  to  them 
{Dien  Tin,  September  16,  1973).  Ho.v  does 
Thieu  propose  to  do  this  when  bis  o^-n  offi- 
cials are  seUlng  rice  to  the  PRG?  According 
to  two  Saigon  daUy  newspapers,  the  Thieu 
regime  has  forbidden  tbe  rural  population 
to  store  more  than  3  gia  of  paddy  rice,  or 
the  equivalent  of  about  40  liters  of  mlUed 
rice,  at  any  time.  The  excess  rice  has  to  be 
sold  to  the  government.  No  more  than  3 
gia  of  paddy  rice  could  be  transported  from 
one  place  to  another  at  any  time  without 
written  permission  of  the  district  chiefs  or 
the  vlUage  chiefs.  Rice  transported  from  one 
place  to  another  without  such  permission 
would  be  confiscated  by  the  authorities  and 
tbe  transporter  is  automatically  accused  of 
"supplying  the  Communists."  Also,  no  mill- 
ing of  paddy  rice  is  allowed  without  the  writ- 
ten permission  of  the  local  authorities,  which 
usually  takes  from  three  to  four  days  (Dlen 
Tin  and  Dal  Dan  Toe.  September  25.  1973). 
This  policy  Is  even  more  severe  in  Mekong 
Delta  provinces.  According  to  the  October  9, 
1973  Issue  of  Dlen  Tm,  General  Nguyen  Van 
Ngbl,  commander  of  the  IV  Corps  area,  had 
ordered  that  every  household  in  tbe  prov- 
inces under  bis  control  has  to  bang  a  sign 
on  tbe  front  door  stating  the  exact  amount 
of  rice  left  In  tbe  house.  Tbe  peasants  must 
also  list  tbe  amount  of  rice  gathered  in  the 
last  harvest.  Any  discrepancy  wUl  meet  with 
severe  penalties.  Accordmg  to  the  October  11. 
1973  Issue  of  the  same  newspaper,  in  the 
IV  Corps  area  every  household  is  allowed  to 
keep  only  30  liters  of  rice  in  the  house  at 
any  time.  AU  excess  rice  has  to  be  taken 
to  predetermined  government  rice  stations, 
to  be  sold  to  tbe  government  or  for  deposit. 
Any  person  who  is  caught  with  any  amount 
of  rice  above  the  quantity  permitted  is  auto- 
matlcaUy  considered  a  "supply  cadre  for  the 
Conununlsts."  Col.  Nguyen  Dan  Phuong, 
province  chief  of  Chau  Doc,  has  marked  off 
a  large  area  in  bis  province  as  a  "controlled 
area."  And,  as  quoted  in  the  same  issue  of 
the  newspaper,  the  province  chief  has  said, 
"For  each  liter  of  rice  sold  to  the  controUed 
area  a  person  will  be  shot  to  death."  He 
said  further  he  would  "use  every  cruel  meas- 
ure" against  persons  who  secretly  buy  rice 
for  their  own  lawful  profit. 

This  policy  met  with  resistance  from  tbe 
rural  population.  As  a  result,  according  to 
the  September  26.  1973  issue  of  Dal  Dan  Toe 
only  200  metric  tons  of  rice  get  to  Saigon 
every  day,  or  only  6.000  tons  a  month.  Saigon 
remained  optimistic  that  Its  armed  forces 
would  solve  tbe  problem.  A  pro-Saigon  dally 
newspaper.  But  Thep,  bad  reported  on  Sep- 
tember 10,  1973,  that  the  16  province  chiefs 
in  the  delta  had  met  with  some  success  In 
coUectlng  rice  from  tbe  peasants  by  using 
the  armed  forces.  Deputy  Kieu  Mong  Thu 
reported  in  the  October  1,  1973  Issue  of  Dai 
Dan  Toe  that  in  most  areas  In  the  country- 
side, the  police,  vlUage  chiefs,  hamlet  chiefs 
and  district  chiefs  have  been  going  to  the 
peasants'  homes  to  take  all  tbelr  rice  away. 
AU  that  the  peasants  are  given  is  receipts  for 
the  rice  taken.  Presumably  the  government 
might  pay  them  sometime  in  the  future.  In 
tbe  same  report  Mrs.  Thu  stated  that  when 
people  bring  rice  to  the  mming  stations  for 
husking,  even  with  permission  of  the  author- 


ities, they  are  not  allowed  to  bring  tbe  mUled 
rice  home.  AU  they  get  are  receipts  stating 
that  the  rice  has  been  sold  to  the  govern- 
ment. This,  according  to  Mrs.  Thu.  has  pro- 
duced adverse  effects  aU  over  the  country- 
side. Tbe  rural  population  does  not  have 
enough  rice  for  consumption,  for  feeding 
their  pigs,  chickens,  and  ducks,  and  for  seeds 
for  the  next  crop. 

But.  as  reported  by  the  Saigon  press,  the 
rice  coUected  from  the  rural  population  is 
not  used  to  feed  the  urban  population  either. 
Much  of  this  rice  has  been  exported  by  the 
Thieu  regime  to  Cambodia  and  elsewhere  to 
get  foreign  exchange.  As  a  result,  rice  is  now 
rationed  in  most  cities  in  South  Vietnam.  In 
Saigon  each  family  is  allowed  to  buy  only 
25  liters  of  mUled  rice  a  month  (Dai  Dan 
Toe,  September  22,  1973;  September  26,  1973: 
and  Dlen  Tin.  September  22,  1973 ) .  Twenty- 
flve  liters  is  enough  for  the  consumption  of 
only  one  adult  a  month.  And  according  te 
the  papers  Just  quoted,  hunger  is  wide- 
spread among  the  poor  people  since  there  is 
no  blaci(  market  rice  to  be  purchased  either. 

"rORCSD  URBANIZATION" 

Another  reason  for  Thleu's  attack  on  the 
countryside  is  to  make  it  difficult  for  tbe 
refugees  to  go  back  home.  Thanks  to  the 
American  "forced  urbanization"  program,  the 
majority  of  tbe  population  of  South  Vietnam 
has  been  moved  into  the  so-caUed  "refugee 
camps"  and  the  shacks  in  and  around  the 
cities.  By  maintaining  these  people  where 
they  are,  tbe  Thieu  regime  hopes  that  it  can 
force  them  to  deliver  votes  in  an  election. 
This  is  tbe  reason  why  Thleu's  delegates  at 
the  La  Celle-Salnt-Cloud  have  consistently 
refused  to  discuss  any  issue  concerning  the 
carrying  out  of  tbe  provisions  of  the  Paris 
Agreements  vmless  the  PRO  agreed  tincon- 
dltlonaUy  to  an  election  flrst.  For  the  time 
being,  at  least,  the  Thieu  regime  is  confident 
of  its  control  over  the  urban  population. 

Trial  runs  to  test  tbe  regime's  control  over 
elections  were  conducted  in  May,  1973,  in 
tbe  form  of  elections  for  rural  councils.  As 
pointed  out  in  a  Saigon  newspaper,  to  be 
"elected"  to  a  Village  Coimcll  seat  a  "candi- 
date" had  to  pay  from  300,000  to  500,000 
piasters  to  Thleu's  district  chiefs  (Dlen  Tin, 
October  4,  1973) .  A  more  detaUed  exposition 
of  Thleu's  manipulation  of  the  votes  is  given 
In  the  August  15,  1973  issue  of  Ban  Tin,  the 
news  buUetln  published  by  a  group  of  Saigon 
senators  and  deputies.  Another  example  of 
this  Is  the  Senate  election  of  August  26, 1973 
when  the  entire  Thieu  slate  was  "elected"  by 
92.2  percent  of  the  votes.  Of  course,  elections 
of  this  type  mean  nothing  to  tbe  Vietnamese 
people  since  they  clearly  wlU  have  no  free- 
dom to  vote;  but  Thieu  hopes  to  deceive  the 
American  public  about  bis  "increasing  pc^- 
ularlty"  which  would,  hopefuUy,  persuade 
the  American  people  to  continue  financial 
and  military  support  to  his  regime.  Accord- 
ing to  the  accusation  of  Minister  Nguyen 
Van  Hleu  of  tbe  PRO  at  the  September  20, 
1973  La  CeUe-Salnt-Cloud  meetmg,  900,000 
more  refugees  had  been  generated  by  Thieu 
since  June  of  this  year.  This  Is  probably  true, 
since  official  AID  statistics  revealed  that 
213,400  refugees  were  created  during  the 
period  from  January  28  to  February  16,  1973 
alone.  This  statistic  was  Itself  scaled  down 
by  at  least  70,000  persons  (New  York  Times, 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Refugees  report, 
February  28. 1973) . 

LAND  irSTTRFATION 

Related  to  the  maintenance  of  the  refugees 
In  the  camps  and  the  urban  areas  Is  the  new 
and  fantasticaUy  fierce  surge  of  land  usurpa- 
tion by  Saigon  officials.  These  officials  foUow 
the  footsteps  of  the  Saigon  armies  into  any 
newly  secured  area  and  take  over  any  land 
they  can  find  even  when  the  peasant  owners 
are  occupying  It  and  cultivating  it  and  even 
when  the  peasants  can  produce  legal  Saigon 
documents  to  prove  their  ownership.  There 
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la  nothing  the  peasants  can  do.  If  any  of 
them  want  the  land  back  for  cultivation,  they 
have  to  pay  from  600.000  to  several  million 
plasters  per  hectare.  (See  the  September  29, 
October  2-5  and  October  8  i&sues  of  Dal  Dan 
Toe  for  details.)  All  the  crops  and  timber 
on  the  peasants'  land  are  razed  by  bulldozers 
and  In  their  place  banana  and  other  fruit 
trees  are  planted.  The  timber  and  fruits  are 
export  commodities  to  Japan.  This  brings  In 
the  much  needed  foreign  currencies.  A  Saigon 
deputy  recently  brought  to  public  attention 
that  the  Saigon  Ministry  of  the  Economy  has 
budgeted  $21  million  for  the  Import  of  cos- 
metics, ladles'  panties  and  bras  for  1973  (Dal 
Dan  Toe,  October  1,  1973).  The  Saigon 
regime  has  also  budgeted  90  million  dollars 
for  Importing  gas,  $100  million  for  imported 
rlee  and  $60  million  for  imported  sugar  (Dal 
Dan  Toe,  September  8,  1973) . 

The  third  and  most  Important  reason  for 
Thleu's  aggressive  military  posture  is  the 
need  for  continued  US  military  and  econom- 
ic aid.  By  continually  exhibiting  such  an 
aggressive  attitude  the  Thieu  regime  hopes  to 
hoodwink  the  American  public  into  thinking 
that  not  only  have  its  forces  shaped  up  but 
that  they  can  Indeed  lick  the  PRO.  Therefore, 
the  American  people  should  continue  to  sup- 
port his  regime.  Thieu  thinks  that  the  Ameri- 
cans will  not  let  all  their  Investment  in 
money  and  blood  go  down  the  drain  if  they 
think  that  he  has  a  chance  to  stand  on  his 
own.  Thieu  knows  that  the  American  people 
are  not  in  the  position  to  realize  that  Thieu 
13  only  weakening  himself  in  expending  so 
much  ammunition.  In  getting  so  many  of  his 
troops  killed,  and  in  antagonizing  an  In- 
creasing number  of  the  Vietnamese  people. 
The  American  government  of  course  realizes 
that  Thieu  Is  getting  himself  into  a  critical 
situation.  But.  as  a  Saigon  newspaper  recent- 
ly stated,  "The  more  critical  the  situation 
the  Saigon  government  creates  for  Itself, 
the  more  reason  there  Is  for  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration to  continue  military  aid."  (Dien 
Tin,  October  3,  1973)  Thieu  Is  a  puppet  who 
pulls  on  his  strings,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
h©  has  been  successful.  According  to  US 
mUitary  sources,  dxiring  the  first  six  months 
after  the  signing  of  the  Paris  peace  agree- 
ments the  United  States  provided  the  Saigon 
air  force  alone  with  142.000  bombs,  rockets 
and  flares  and  13.8  million  rounds  of  small- 
arms  ammunition  (New  York  Times,  Octo- 
ber 3,  1973).  The  American  "Pentagon  East" 
In  Saigon  is  still  maintained  In  fact,  If  not 
In  name.  Through  the  new  Defense  Attache 
Office  (DAO)  20,000  American  military  ad- 
visers and  military  personnel  are  directing 
much  of  Thleu's  military  and  other  activ- 
ities. This  office  Is  headed  by  General  John 
Murray. 

The  Thieu  regime  knows  that  If  peace  were 
really  established  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Paris  agreements,  his  survival  would 
b6  short.  For  this  reason.  Saigon  has  shown 
little  regard  for  the  Paris  agreements.  Prime 
Minister  Tran  rhlen  Khlem  announced  in 
Saigon  on  September  11  that  "the  Parts 
agreements  are  even  worse  than  marriage 
certificates."  (Dien  Tin,  September  13,  1973) 
Deputy  Nguyen  Ba  Can,  chairman  of  the 
Saigon  Lower  House,  stated  recently  that 
"there  Is  no  such  thing  as  national  recon- 
ciliation and  national  concord"  with  the  oth- 
er side  (Dien  Tin,  October  3,  1973).  And 
Thieu  declared  on  September  14  that  there 
would  bo  no  demobilization  and  that  ARVN 
had  to  be  maintained  "to  beat  the  Commu- 
nists."  (Le  Monde,  September  16-17,   1973). 

If  the  Thieu  regime  continues  with  Us 
present  belligerent  policy.  It  Is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  present  military  situation  would  not 
escalate  into  a  full-scale  war.  especially  when 
popular  outrages  pressures  the  PRO  to  take  a 
firmer  stance.  So  far  the  PRO  has  been  bend- 
Ing  backward  In  many  ways  In  the  hope  that 
the  Thieu  regime  would  eventually  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Paris  agreements,  how- 
ever grudgingly.  Perhaps  William  Sullivan. 


Kissinger's  top  aide  to  the  Parts  negotiations, 
noted  the  serious  developments  toward  this 
tragic  outcome  when  he  said  recently  that  an 
outbreak  of  armed  conflict  in  Indochina  "by 
miscalculation  of  Hanoi"  still  possible  (Bos- 
ton Globe,  September  25,  1973.  The  White 
House  also  announced  on  October  5.  1973  that 
it  had  changed  Its  plan  for  withdrawing  US 
troops  from  overseas  "because  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  build-up."  These,  of  course,  are 
but  attempts  by  the  Nixon  administration  to 
cover  up  the  reality  In  South  Vietnam  and 
also  to  prepare  public  opinion  for  possible* 
US  intervention  on  Thleu's  behalf  should  be 
full-scale  outbreak  of  war  referred  to  by 
Sullivan  become  a  reality.  It  Is  these  kinds  of 
statements  that  encourage  Thieu  to  go  on 
the  warpath.  And  who  knows  whether  Dr. 
Kissinger  might  not  receive  a  war  prize  from 
the  people  of  the  whole  world  very  soon?  The 
American  people,  of  course,  will'  have  to  pay 
for  it. 

— Vietnam  Resource  Center  staff. 

Sel^tted   Translations   From   Saigon 

Newspapers:   Land  Usuepation 

(By  Doan  Van) 

On  March  26  of  each  year  the  Saigon  re- 
gime and  Its  embassies  abroad  celebrate  the 
so-called  "Land  to  the  Tiller"  day  as  If  It 
were  a  national  holiday.  This  day  commemo- 
rates a  la^d  reform  law  passed  on  March  23, 
1970.  the  resvJt  of  much  pressure  from  the 
United  States  and  after  three  years  of  study 
by  a  group  of  "specialists"  from  the  Stanford 
Research  Institute.  Even  on  paper,  the  law 
was  not  for  true  land  reform.  The  land- 
less peasants  were  put  at  the  bottom  of  the 
list  of  priorities"  for  land  distribution  with 
military  men,  clvU  service  personnel,  and 
city  dwellers  preceding  them.  Under  the  pro- 
gram, the  Ui.ited  States  was  supposed  to  pay 
some  $1.2  billion  for  the  purchase  of  900.000 
hectares  of  land  from  Vietnamese  landlords, 
presumably  for  distribution  to  the  "tillers." 
A3  fully  documented  by  a  Vietnamese  re- 
searcher in  the  August  1970  Issue  of  Tu 
Quyet  (a  Saigon  magazine) ,  the  land  sold  by 
Vietnamese  landlords  was  worthless,  long 
ago  abandoned  by  them  because  of  the  In- 
secure situation.  In  effect  the  law  amounted 
to  forcing  the  peasants  to  put  Into  cultiva- 
tion land  that  they  did  not  want  themselves. 

Many  peasants  had  to  brave  land  mines, 
bombs  and  artillery  shells  as  well  as  put  up 
much  capital  and  expend  much  labor  to  get 
the  abandoned  land  back  into  production. 
Now  we  learn  from  the  following  article  that 
Saigon  officials  and  local  desiKtts  are  using 
every  conceivable  means  to  evict  the  peasants 
from  their  land  In  a  maddening  surge  of  of- 
ficial usurpation  of  peasant  lands.  The  ar- 
ticle is  here  translated  In  Its  entirety,  except 
for  the  first  paragraph  which  says  that  unem- 
ployment In  South  Vietnam  Is  now  at  Its 
peak,  that  there  are  some  160,000  former  em- 
ployees of  American  companies,  3  million  city 
dwellers,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees, 
and  an  additional  250,000  young  people  of 
working  age  Joining  the  labor  force  every 
year  who  are  unemployed. 

The  reader  should  remember  that  Saigon 
newspapers  are  highly  censored  and  are  sub- 
ject to  severe  fines  as  well  as  constant  threats 
of  being  closed  down  by  the  Thieu  regime. 
Therefore,  the  fact  that  articles  such  as  the 
following  are  allowed  to  be  published  at  all 
reflects  either  a  rampant  situation  that  is 
known  by  almost  everybody  In  the  country 
and  therefore  Is  regarded  by  the  regime  as 
of  little  consequence,  or  Is  only  a  small  part 
of  a  really  serious  situation.  — ed. 

At  the  present  time  the  majority  of  the 
city  population  wants  to  work  at  putting 
virgin  land  Into  cultivation  In  order  to  make 
a  living  for  their  families  and  to  contribute 
to  the  reconstruction  of  the  country.  But  the 
problem  Is  that  while  there  are  many  unem- 
ployed people,  there  Is  no  land  available. 


This  is  not  because  our  country  la  so  poor 
that  It  does  not  have  enough  land  for  Its  peo- 
ple. It  is  only  because  In  arecs  where  tlierc  is 
relative  security,  the  high  officials  and  their 
wives  have  vied  with  each  other  In  usurping 
all  the  land.  The  end  result  U  that  the  poor 
I>eople  who  need  land  for  cultivation  aud 
who  are  dedicated  to  producing  food  have 
no  land  at  all.  The  filthy  rich  are  freely 
usurping  all  the  land.  Many  of  these  rich  and 
powerful  people  have  taken  thousands  of  hec- 
tares of  public  land  each,  all  In  the  name  of 
"development  of  virgin  land."  Along  the 
highway  from  Saigon  to  Vung  Tau  of  about 
100  kilometers,  and  for  tens  of  kilometers  on 
either  side,  there  is  not  a  single  piece  which 
Is  still  public  land.  The  forest  Is  all  cut  down, 
and  scattered  here  and  there  are  signs  bear- 
ing the  names  of  the  owners.  Along  the  na- 
tional hlghv.'ays  where  security  has  returned, 
the  same  situation'bas  occurred.  Public  land 
Is  being  usurped  at  a  very  quick  pace. 

If  one  looks  closer  at  the  situation  one 
will  see  that  the  majority  of  the  usurpers 
are  powerful  people.  After  taking  the  land, 
they  rent  It  out  to  less  well-off  people  who 
hire  someone  to  plow  some  land  and  plant 
some  manioc  roots  to  make  It  resemble  a 
farm,  then  rent  It  out  to  a  third  person. 

Selling  public  land  is  now  a  big  business. 
Each  hectare  of  land  usurped  Is  priced  at  a 
few  million  plasters.*  Therefore,  how  can 
poor  people  who  really  need  the  land  for 
cultivation  afford  to  buy  It? 

The  usurpation  of  land  leads  to  furious 
contests.  Usually  the  usurpers  make  use  of 
the  name  of  a  high  official  or  the  name  of 
the  Wife  of  a  high  official.  Sometimes  they 
do  not  hesitate  lo  use  the  names  of  chari- 
table organizations  and  orphanages  In  an 
attempt  to  usurp  land.  Usually  the  contests 
are  very  heated  and  often  lead  to  bloodshed. 
Whenever  this  happens.  It  Is  the  poor  people 
who  have  to  bear  all  sacrifices  while  the 
rich  and  powerful  cliques  float  above  the 
realm  of  the  law. 

As  soon  as  peace  returned.  In  all  the  areas 
under  the  control  of  the  national  armed 
forces  [I.e.,  Thleu's  armies — ed.)  fierce  con- 
tests for  land  began.  The  situation  Is  especi- 
ally serious  In  areas  where  security  has  Just 
been  established  and  the  people  have  Jiist 
returned  to  their  homes. 

A  typical  example  Is  the  situation  In  Long 
Khanh,  Phuoc  Tuy  province.  One  of  the  most 
dramatic  contests  for  land  occurred  at  Nga 
Ba  Ong  Do.  At  the  beginning  of  1969,  about 
135  families  came  to  this  area  determined 
to  put  virgin  land  under  cultivation  and 
to  establish  a  livelihood  for  themselves.  The 
security  situation  was  still  very  tenuous.  One 
might  say  that  these  people  put  up  their 
huts  and  tents  between  two  fires.  Each  fam- 
ily had  Its  own  bomb  tunnel.  At  night  ar- 
tillery shells  exploded  around  their  houses. 

At  that  time.  In  an  attempt  to  protect  the 
security  of  the  highway,  the  local  govern- 
ment ordered  the  people  to  come  to  the  area 
to  put  up  huts  and  cut  down  the  forest  to 
put  the  land  under  cultivation.  The  people 
had  to  struggle  with  death  In  order  to  go 
on  living.  But  their  right  of  ownership  of 
the  land  was  not  yet  legalized.  These  people 
used  all  their  strength  and  their  savings 
to  put  into  cultivation  a  piece  of  land  which 
previously  was  a  desolated  forest  on  which 
no  human  being  had  set  foot  and  which  was 
full  of  unexploded  artillery  shells.  With  hard 
work,  they  planted  mangoes,  Jack  fruits  and 
bananas.  Life  appeared.  These  people  thus 
asked  the  government  to  legalize  their  own- 
ership status  according  to  the  "Land  to  the 
Tiller"  law.  But  the  authorttles  used  many 
excuses  and  turned  them  down  many  times. 
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*  A  million  plasters  la  equal  to  US  $2,000. 
However.  In  Vietnam  the  amount  la  equal 
to  about  35  times  the  monthly  salary  of  a 
full  university  profeeaor.  Even  the  lifetime 
savings  of  a  Saigon  professor  cannot  ap- 
proach that  amount.-ed. 


As  soon  as  peace  returned  many  powerful 
people  came  In  the  name  of  this  or  that  high 
official  and  forced  the  cultivators  to  move 
somewhere  else,  saying  that  these  peasants 
occupied  the  land  illegally. 

Who  are  these  "bogeymen"?  [A  Vietnamese 
term  depleting  regional  and  local  despots, 
-ed.) 

"BOGEYMEN" 

Tl^ey  are  either  high  local  officials  or  high 
Saigon  officials  who  capitalize  on  the  fact 
that  the  peasants  have  not  had  their  owner- 
ship rights  legalized.  They  do  not  hesitate  to 
use  cn-de  force,  such  as  bulldozers,  to  flatten 
the  houses,  orchards  and  other  crop  areas 
of  the  peasants.  They  also  erect  barbed  wire 
fences  around  all  the  areas  cultivated  by 
the  peasants,  forbidding  anybody  to  enter. 
This  Is  not  to  mention  such  shady  tactics  as 
branding  the  good  and  honest  peasants  as 
Communists. 

This  situation  at  Nga  Ba  Ong  Do  is  typical 
Oi  countless  similar  cases  happening  every 
day  in  the  whole  country.  The  reality  is  that, 
since  the  return  of  peace,  the  contests  for 
land  have  become  Increasingly  fierce.  And 
everywhere  It  Is  the  peasants  who  are  losing. 
The  rich  and  powrftU  get  rteher.  Social  in- 
justices are  increasing  every  day. 

After  the  signing  of  the  Paris  Agreements 
the  problem  of  the  usurpation  of  peasants' 
land  is  spreading  quickly  Into  many  areas. 
People  use  their  wealth,  their  positions  and 
their  connections  to  forcibly  appropriate 
peasants'  land,  driving  the  peasants  off  tht 
farms  into  which  they  have  sunk  all  their 
energy. 

Another  typical  example  occurred  in  Con 
Tron  in  Dinh  Tuong  province.  This  Is  a  small 
Island  In  the  middle  of  the  Mekong  River. 
between  Ngu  Hlep  Island  and  Ba  Lai  Island. 
This  Is  the  reason  why  It  is  also  known  as 
Con  aiua  [Middle  Island— ed.] 

When  the  ceasefire  went  into  effect,  the 
peasants  came  back  to  their  old  farms.  But 
they  were  confronted  by  powerful  persons. 
Mrs.  Do  Thl  Xa.  a  pesisant  In  Con  Tron,  said 
that  she  had  been  tilling  the  land  on  this 
Island  as  long  as  she  could  remember.  At  the 
beginning  of  1973,  the  Dlnh  Tuong  Depart- 
ment of  Pa«ldy  and  Lend  gave  her  a  certif- 
icate of  ownership  for  the  land  she  had  been 
cultivating.  All  In  all  there  were  onlj  four 
persons  on  the  Island  who  got  certlflctftes  of 
ownership.  But  this  was  only  on  paper;  in 
reality  the  land  had  already  been  usurped 
by  some  high  officials. 

These  people  took  over  the  whole  island 
of  Con  Tron  and  had  their  henchmen  throw 
up  water  breakers  around  the  Island  and 
turn  the  whole  Island  into  an  orchard.  An 
old  man  moaned  as  he  looked  at  other 
people  plant  trees  on  his  own  land,  "I  have 
a  hectare  of  land  on  Con  Tron  and  had  a  cer- 
tificate of  ownership  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  But  all  that  I  have  now  is  a 
piece  of  paper.  Other  people  have  taken  my 
land  away." 

The  people  who  usurped  the  land  did  so 
not  to  cultivate  It  themselves  but  to  sell  It 
to  others.  The  price  for  a  hectare  of  land  on 
this  small  island  la  600,000  plastrs.  There 
are  90  hectares  of  cultivated  land  on  the 
Island.  This  means  that  the  usurpers  are 
collecting  some  50  million  plasters.  As  far  aa 
the  former  peasant  owTiers  are  concerned. 
the  only  thing  they  can  do  now  la  to  call 
out  to  the  heavens! 

The  usurpation  of  land  In  Con  Tron  repre- 
sents a  very  widespread  "stake  planting" 
[ownership  claiming— ed.]  campaign.  The 
regional  "bogeymen"  uae  any  violent  meona 
to  evict  the  peaaanta  from  the  land  they  are 
cultivating.  Caught  in  the  middle  of  thia 
fierce  acramble  for  land  by  the  high  offlclala 
who  are  the  overlorda  In  the  Tartoiis  regions, 
there  la  nothing  that  the  peasants  can  do. 

In  reality,  the  land  In  the  countryaKto  la 
being  parceled  into  many  domaina.  Over  each 
domain   a   modem   feiMal    overlord   reigns. 


paying  no  attention  whatever  to  the  national 
laws.  In  each  of  these  domedns,  the  peasants 
hold  as  Important  a  position  as  the  serfs  did 
In  feudal  times.  Peasants  who  show  "under- 
standing" are  spared  by  the  overlords.  Those 
who  do  not,  must  "watch  out  for  their  souls." 
It  is  naturally  accepted  that  the  laws  of  the 
king  must  yield  to  the  habits  of  these  feudal 
lords. 

Under  these  conditions,  there  Is  no  hope 
that  working  people  from  the  cities  can  put 
virgin  land  Into  cultivation.  An  untold  num- 
ber of  dedicated  and  hard-working  people 
have  left  the  cities  to  look  for  land  to  culti- 
vate, only  to  return  in  disappointment  to 
the  shacks  around  the  cities  to  drag  their 
feet  around  the  city  streets  looking  for  work. 
But  at  the  present  time  we  face  a  gigantic 
paradox:  on  the  one  hand,  the  number  of 
unemployed  people  is  too  large  and  is  in- 
creasing every  day:  on  the  other,  although 
there  is  still  a  lot  of  land  In  the  secured  areas 
of  the  countryside.  It  has  all  been  usurped 
by  the  rich  and  powerful.  Dedicated  people 
who  want  to  cultivate  the  land  and  return 
to  the  countryside  have  but  one  alternative, 
and  that  is  to  purchase  the  usurped  land. 
But  where  can  they  get  the  money?  It  costs 
a  million  piasters  a  dectare.  This  is  a  prtce 
no  poor  person  can  afford. 

For  these  reasons,  the  slogan  "return  to 
the  land"  sung  every  ho\u-  on  the  govern- 
ment radio  station  Is  a  sham  and  a  ploy  to 
soothe  the  dreams  of  millions  of  people  who 
have  no  way  out. 

Return  to  the  land?  Agreed!  Much  ap- 
plause! But  th?re  Is  no  land  to  return  to. 

Meanwhile,  In  the  contested  areas,  the 
peasants  are  always  having  to  leave  their 
hamlets  and  villages.  Even  If  the  peasants 
wrestling  with  '^omba  and  artillery  shells 
there  manage  to  produce  food,  they  cannot 
enjoy  the  frulta  of  their  labor.  Their  orchards 
and  crops  are  razed  [by  Thleu's  forces — ed.) 
to  clear  the  countryside  for  military  activ- 
ities. 

"Return  to  the  land"  is  only  a  slogan  to 
put  a  good  face  on  the  thing.  The  program, 
called  "virgin  land  development,"  only  brings 
huge  Incomes  from  land  sales  into  the 
pockets  of  high  officials  and  their  wives.  Aa 
for  the  unemployed  masses,  no  matter  how 
hardworking  and  conscientious  they  are 
there  Is  nothing  they  can  do  for  one  simple 
reason — there  la  no  land ! 

"Return  to  the  land?  Agreed!  Much  ^- 
plause!  But  there  is  no  land  to  return  to." 
There  are  numerous  unemployed  -and  the 
number  increases  every  day.  The  most  urgent 
task  [for  the  government — ei.\  is  to  create 
Jobs  for  the  people  and  end  the  injustices  In 
the  countryside.  Robbery,  prostitution  and 
other  social  ills  are  spreading,  largely  be- 
cause of  the  abject  living  conditions  of  the 
people.  The  people  are  waiting  for  early 
government  action  to  Improve  the  situation. 
According  to  the  government  plan  which 
has  been  reported  In  the  preaa  recently,  first 
priority  In  development  goes  to  the  agricul- 
ttiral  sector  and  the  yearly  average  Increase 
in  production  Is  supposed  to  be  0.7  per  cent 
a  year.  But  It  la  now  seven  months  since  the 
ceasefire  came  Into  effect  and  the  plan  is 
still  lying  untouched  in  air  conditioned 
offices.  The  plan  cannot  be  carried  out.  This 
shows  the  unreality  of  the  planners.  Their 
plans  are  only  wishful  thinking  and  are  not 
based  on  any  real  economic  facts. 

How  can  there  be  any  increase  in  agricul- 
tural production  when  the  countryside  la 
etlll  an  arena  for  fierce  and  bloody  conteat 
for  land,  when  the  peaaanta  in  many  areas 
have  to  abandon  their  lands  and  flee  to  the 
cltlee  to  escape  sure  disaster? 

— Dai  Dan  Toe,  September  29,  and  October 
2-5,  1078. 

MILITAKT   MISCONDUCT    IN    PHTTOC   TUT 
PaOVINCX 

(By  Representative  Nguyen  Quoc  Hung) 
A  certain'  major,  commanding  officer  of  the 
battalion  stationed  In  Dat  Do  district.  Pbuoc 


Tuy  province,  habitually  abu.ses  his  military 
power  and  causes  great  popular  resentment. 
The  people  complained  numerous  times  to 
the  regime  but  It  has  paid  no  attention  to 
them  and  shows  no  sign  of  trying  to  bring 
about  a  solution  and  win  the  local  people's 
favor. 

A  few  examples  typical  of  the  military  mis- 
conduct of  Major  NJC.T.  are  as  foUows: 

The  district  chief  ordered  a  curfew  from 
19:00  hours  to  6:00  hours  the  next  day.  But 
the  battalion  commander  Imposed  a  ctirfew 
from  18:30  hours  until  6:30  hours  the  next 
day. 

The  district  chief  ordered  a  curfew  from 
19:00  hours  to  6:00  hours  the  next  day.  But 
the  battalion  commander  Imposed  a  curfew 
from  18:30  hours  untu  6:30  hours  the  next 
dav. 

The  district  chief  allowed  a  troupe  to  per- 
form in  the  district  town.  The  battalion  com- 
mander arrived  and  said  they  could  not  per- 
form because  of  security  problems  and  that 
he  had  told  the  district  chief  so  many  times. 

A  lieutenant  colonel  who  Is  a  disabled  vet- 
eran currently  living  in  Vung  Tau  has  a 
son  servLig  in  this  battalion.  One  Sunday 
the  colonel  and  his  family  traveled  -'0  kilom- 
eters to  pay  a  visit  to  his  son.  The  battalion 
commander  and  his  wife  happ>ened  to  pass  by 
the  shop  where  Lt.  Colonel  Tho  and  his  son 
were  drinking  tea.  Major  N.X.T.  charged  into 
the  shop  ard  ordered  a  lleutena;it,  'So  this 
fellow  i.s  the  son  of  a  lieutenant  colonel. 
Shut  him  up  in  a  bos!"  Even  the  command- 
ers wife  felt  compelled  to  say,  'Darling, 
that's  not  right!" 

At  around  19:00  hours  on  September  8, 
1973,  the  commander  ordered  one  of  his 
soldiers  to  arrest  and  hold  three  girls  named 
Nguyen  thl  H.,  Thlem  thl  L.,  and  Tran  thl  X. 
for  the  whole  night  on  the  Phuoc  Hal  betich. 
The  matter  was  not  reported  to  the  district 
or  regimental  headquarters.  The  next  day 
various  civilian  authorities  in  the  area  asked 
for  Intervention  from  the  district  chief.  He 
then  told  the  commander  to  transfer  the 
three  girls  to  his  headquarters.  After  finding 
out  that  the  three  girls  were  not  guilty  of 
anything,  the  district  chief  released  them. 

The  battalion  commander  had'  his  soldiers 
place  mines  around  people's  houses  at  night. 
In  the  morning,  when  the  soldiers  left  they 
did  not  remove  the  mines  and  this  caused  the 
death  of  a  14-year-old  girl  named  Mai  thl 
Lieu.  On  September  3,  1973  the  same  thing 
happened.  The  mines  placed  around  a  house 
In  Hoi  Cuu  hamlet  seriously  wounded  a  wom- 
an named  Ngo  thl  Klem.  This  Is  not  to  men- 
tion the  death  of  two  buffaloes  belonging 
to  an  Inhabitant  of  Hoi  My  hamlet.  In  addi- 
tion, chickens  belonging  to  the  inhabltanta 
in  the  area  under  the  authority  of  the  com- 
mander have  been  taken  and  sold  by  his 
soldiers. 

On  August  4,  1973,  while  on  patrol  in  the 
hamlets  of  Loc  An  and  Hal  Lac,  the  com- 
mander had  two  young  men  named  Dlnh 
Van  H.  and  Pham  Van  H.  arrested  and 
exacted  3,00  plasters  each  from  them  .  .  . 

In  Its  August,  1973  Provincial  CouncU 
meeting  the  province  of  Phuoc  Tuy  decided 
that  the  lieutenant  colonel  provincial  chJT 
who  is  also  commander-in-chief  of  the  re 
ment  In  the  area,  should  Ulk  to  Major  N  J:* 
about  his  misconduct  .  .  .  What  dees  the  lleur 
tenant  colonel  provincial  chief  think  about 
this? 

— Dal  Dan  Toe.  October  5-6.  1973. 

LAND  USURPATION  IN  KIEN  LUONC  DISTRICT 

Klen  Olang,  October  8, 1973.  An  aa  yet  xm- 
Identlfied  group  of  people  haa  suddenly  ap- 
peared and  openly  seized  the  lands  of  sev- 
eral hundred  families  In  areas  of  Klen  Luong 
district.  Kleng  Olang  Province,  in  aplte  of 
the  fact  that  the  peasant  families  had  cer- 
tificates of  ownership. 

Tbla  la  a  report  from  the  area  appearing 
in  Tin  Som  [anoth«-  Saigon  newspaper — 
ed.].  According  to  the  report,  all  the  land 
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on  t>oth  Btdee  of  the  Racb  Ola-HA  Tien  high- 
way (12  kilometers  in  length)  In  the  area 
of  Klen  Luong  district  has  been  usurped. 
The  usurpers  destroyed  aU  the  crops  and 
fruit  trees  planted  by  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  area  and  built  shacks  here  and  there. 
When  the  Inhabitants  produced  docvunenta 
showing  they  were  the  legal  owners,  this 
group  of  usurpers  Ignored  them  and  went 
ahead  with  their  operation. 

According  to  the  newspaper,  the  situation 
has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
regional  authorities,  but  so  far  nothing  has 
been  done.  The  local  people  In  adjoining 
areas  meanwhile  live  In  fear  that  their  lands 
may  also  be  taken  over  any  time. 

The  report  also  points  out  that  the  land 
uaurpers  In  Klen  Luong  district  seized  land 
In  Tan  Hlep  and  Klen  Tan  distrlcta.  Obvious- 
ly they  are  taking  advantage  of  the  situation 
to  renew  their  old  "operations." 

— Dal  Dan  Toe,  October  8,  1973. 

SHOOT  RICK  TSAmCKOUl  SHOOT  TO  KHXI 

A  representative  from  Klen  Phong  pro- 
vince has  Just  arrived  in  Saigon  to  bring  to 
public  attention  the  fact  that  during  this 
last  Increase  In  the  price  of  rice,  Mr.  Hoang 
Due  Nlnh,  commander-in-chief  of  the  spe- 
cial mlUt&ry  region  No.  44,  made  over  80  mil- 
lion plasters  in  selling  rice. 

When  asked  how  this  was  possible,  the 
representative  answered  that  It  was  done  by 
selling  rice  from  the  western  provinces  over 
the  border  (into  Cambodia — ed.] 

Tet  the  government  itself  has  ordered  Its 
forces  to  shoot  to  death  rice  traffickers  who 
allow  any  rice  to  slip  over  to  the  other 
side  ...  We  suggest  that  the  above  repre- 
sentative bring  the  situation  concerning 
Mr.  Hoang  Due  Nlnh  to  the  attention  of  the 
President  because  Mr.  Nlnh  Is  a  cousin  of 
the  President  1  But  we  must  warn  the  repre- 
sentative to  watch  out  for  his  life!* 

— Ban  Tin,  October  15,  1973,  a  bulletin 
published  by  Saigon  senators  and  deputies 

THE  DIBPOT  or  OIAO  DT7C 

If  yon  should  have  occasion  to  stop  any- 
where near  Olao  Due  district  in  Dlnh  Tuong 
province,  you  will  hear  people  complain 
about  the  despot  Nguyen  Van  Hac,  the  dis- 
trict chief  of  Qiao  Due.  He  is  a  man  who  Is 
always  "doing  his  best"  to  erplolt  and  op- 
press the  people.  For  a  long  time  the  na- 
tional press  has  talked  about  the  shady  ac- 
tivities of  Nguyen  Van  Hac,  but  only  re- 
cently did  the  regime  begin  any  investigation 
into  the  sitviatlon,  finally  prompted  by  a 
flood  of  letters  from  the  people  in  the  IV 
C3orp8  region.  To  clarify  the  case  of  Nguyen 
Van  Hac,  here  are  some  of  his  typical  ac- 
tivities: 

Kztortlon  by  branding  people  as  Com- 
munists. In  villages  such  Ju  An  Huu,  Thai 
Trung  and  Thai  Dong,  any  household  with 
any  property  at  all  has  been  slandered  by 
Nguyen  Van  Hac.  He  drew  up  anonymoxu 
letters  branding  thoae  unlucky  villagers  who 
have  some  money  as  having  pro-Conununlst 
activities  or  sympathies.  Then  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  arrest 
and  imprison  these  people.  His  most  effective 
accomplice  in  this  business  is  Sergeant  No. 
Sergeant  No  runs  loose  in  the  villages  and 
bamleto  ooUecttng  money  for  Nguyen  Van 
Hac. 

SeUlng  vUIage  chief  seats  for  800,000  to 
500.000  piasters  each.  During  the  last  elec- 


*  Hoang  Due  Nlnh  u  older  brother  of 
Hoang  Due  Nha,  Thleu's  most  trusted  advisor 
on  national  and  international  affairs.  Ac- 
cording to  the  September  7,  1973  issue  of 
Dien  Tin,  a  Saigon  dally,  Hoang  Due  Nha  now 
holds  the  portfolios  of  the  Ministry  of  Infor- 
mation, the  Ministry  of  Social  Affairs,  the 
Chleu-Hol  Ministry,  and  the  Ministry  of 
Touth.  The  same  newspaper  also  reports  that 
Nha  will  soon  be  Prime  Minister.- 


tions  for  vUlage  coimcll,  the  district  chief 
collected  a  huge  sum  of  money  by  selling  off 
viUsge  chief  positions  for  300.000  to  600,000 
plasters  apiece.  The  more  money  a  certain 
candidate  had,  the  better  the  position  he  got. 
Faced  with  this  blatant  sale  of  elective  poets 
by  the  district  chief,  nobody,  no  matter  how 
much  he  cared  for  the  people  and  how  dedi- 
cated he  was  to  their  welfare,  dared  to  run 
in  the  elections.  Only  those  people  with  the 
same  corrupt  goal  as  His  Excellency  spent 
money  to  buy  their  posts.  As  soon  as  they 
arrived  at  their  poets  they  recovered  their 
capital  within  interest.  Robbed  of  their  rights 
as  citizens,  the  people  are  in  despair. 

His  mistress  first,  the  national  business 
second.  In  front  of  An  Thai  Tnmg  a  buUding 
Is  being  erected.  The  workers  are  soldiers  of 
His  ExceUency's  who  have  been  sent  on  a 
special  mission  here  to  build  a  house  for  his 
darling  and  precious  mistress,  a  schoolteacher 
by  the  name  of  Thanh.  The  building  materi- 
als were  Ufted  by  His  Excellency  from  the 
materials  used  for  buUdlng  strategic  ham- 
lets. Besides,  His  Excellency  ordered  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  in  the  district 
to  do  everything  to  get  back  the  land  that 
Miss  Thanh's  grandfather  had  to  sell  to  the 
government  under  the  "Land  to  the  Tiller" 
program.  Because  the  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture said  that  he  could  not  go  against  the 
law  decreed  by  the  President  and  therefore 
could  not  satisfy  the  demand  of  the  dis- 
trict chiefs  mistress.  His  ExceUency  ordered 
the  Commissioner  Jailed  for  a  whole  day. 
Truly,  first  comes  the  mistress,  then  the 
nation. 

Making  soldiers  and  Popular  Defense 
Forces  pay.  His  Excellency  ordered  a  shake- 
down of  all  the  soldiers  in  the  district.  If  a 
soldier  wanted  to  be  stationed  in  a  certain 
place,  he  had  to  pay  the  dutrlct  chief  from 
20.000  to  38,000  piasters.  (Bach  soldier  re- 
ceives from  8.000  to  7.000  piasters  as  monthly 
pay.— ed.)  The  person  responsible  for  carry- 
ing out  HU  Excellency's  order  Is  Captain 
Tuong,  the  officer  In  charge  of  personnel.  This 
business  of  exploiting  the  sweat  and  blood 
of  the  soldiers  whose  living  conditions  are 
extremely  harsh  is  an  vinforglvable  activity 
on  the  part  of  His  Excellency.  Besides,  any 
Popular  Defense  Force  member  who  wanted 
exempMon  from  guard  duty  had  to  pay  the 
district  chief  lO.OOO  plasters.  Even  people  who 
fulfilled  all  the  legal  requirements  for  ex- 
emption from  guard  duty  had  to  pay  the 
same  amount  of  money. 

Extortion  of  merchants.  All  the  stores  in 
Oiao  Due  district  are  subject  to  severe  In- 
spections from  His  ExceUency.  His  ExceUency 
also  ordered  a  complete  inventory  taken  in 
aU  the  stores.  Using  various  pretexts  he  got 
the  store  owners  to  come  in  for  a  meeting  at 
hU  dUtrlet  headquarters;  there  they  had  to 
answer  his  queries  about  their  goods.  Who- 
ever "showed  understanding"  [paid  him  off— 
ed.]  were  allowed  to  go  home  to  carry  on 
their  business.  Those  who  did  not  had  their 
shops  closed  down  indefinitely.  The  pharma- 
cies seUing  Western  medicine  are  His  Excel- 
lency's special  target.  He  inspected  every 
medical  Item  in  them  and  used  every  possible 
pretext  to  extort  money  from  them. 

Oonnivanoe  In  gambling.  Everyone  in  the 
district  knows  that  Mrs.  Thot.  who  lives  close 
to  the  An  Huu  marketpUce,  sells  lottery 
tickets.  In  fact,  she  hangs  out  her  sign. 
"Lottery  Uokets  for  sale."  Although  the  sale 
of  lott«7  tiokeU  U  Ulegal.  she  can  be  so  open 
about  it  because  she  is  pretectal  by  the  dis- 
trict chief.  This  is  because  she  deposits  the 
monthly  "money  aaeoclatlon"  (hul)  Install- 
ments with  HU  Excellency.  Besides  all  this 
in  the  last  VUlage  Council  elections  her  son. 
Tlet,  became  a  village  councUlor  after  having 
given  a  large  sum  of  money  to  His  ExceUency. 
Having  committed  these  and  other  crimes, 
Nguyen  Van  Hac  clearly  lacks  the  moral 
quaUtlas  approprUte  to  the  administrative 
position  with  which  the  regime  has  entrusted 
him. 


When  the  official  Investigative  delegation 
came  down  to  look  over  the  situation,  Mrs. 
Nguyen  Van  Hac  declared  publicly  that  she 
had  bought  off  the  entire  delegation  and  that 
shortly  her  husband  would  be  made  deputy 
provincial  chief  of  Dlnh  Tuong. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  the  Vice-President 
and  the  Censorate  are  watching  the  activities 
of  the  despot  Nguyen  Van  Hue,  a  person  who 
is  destroying  the  policies  of  the  government, 
corrupting  the  national  machinery,  and 
weakening  the  spiritual  bonds  between  the 
people  and  the  government.* 

— Dien  Tin,  October  4-tt,  1973. 

RznroxEs  Thuu'b  Othxb  Political 
Pkibonxis 
Over  half  the  population  of  South  Viet- 
nam has  been  herded  into  miserable  refugee 
camps  where  they  can  be  kept  imder  the 
guns  of  Thleu's  army.  Formerly  independent 
farmers,  these  people  want  only  to  return  to 
their  ancestral  lands  to  begin  life  anew.  The 
forcible  detention  of  refugees,  a  constant 
feature  of  US  policy  for  Vietnam  since  the 
1950'8  and  now  a  violation  of  the  Paris  Agree- 
ments, Is  certain  to  relgnlte  full-scale  war 
In  Vietnam  unless  the  US  Congress  finds  the 
courage  to  cut  off  funds  for  these  programs. 
An  area  of  less  than  18  miUion  people. 
South  Vietnam  has  a  total  of  more  than  10 
million  refugees.'  Most  of  these  people  have 
been  made  refugees  many  times  over  through 
the  deUberate  American  policy  of  "emptying 
the  countryside."  This  policy,  officially  refer- 
red to  In  the  American  government's  Uter- 
atiu'e  as  the  "pacification  program,"  did  not 
begin  with  the  massive  invasion  of  the 
American  armed  forces  during  the  Johnson 
admimstratlon.  It  began  under  Eisenhower 
In  the  late  1950s. 

When  the  Elsenhower  administration  de- 
cided to  Install  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  as  president 
of  "South  Vietnam"  In  direct  contravention 
of  the  1954  Geneva  Agreements  it  reaUzed 
that  Diem  was  unwanted  by  the  majority  of 
the  Vietnamese  people.  All  the  experts  ad- 
vised Elsenhower  that  if  the  General  elec- 
tions stipulated  by  the  agreements  were  ac- 
tually to  be  held  in  July,  1956,  more  than 
80  per  cent  of  the  Vietnameee  people  would 
vote  for  the  Viet  Minh  and  their  leader.  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh.»  Columnist  Joseph  Alsop  writing 
in  the  August  31,  1064  New  York  Herald  Trl- 
bime  said  after  a  trip  to  Vietnam,  "In  the 
area  I  visited,  the  Conmiunlsts  have  scored  a 
whole  series  of  political,  organlzaUonal.  mili- 
tary—and    one     has     to     say     it — moral 
triumphs.  .  .  .  What  impressed  me  most,  alas, 
was    the    moral    fervor    they    had    Inspired 
among  the  non-ConMnunist  cadres  and  the 
strong  support  they  had  obtained  from  the 
peasantry."  Leo  Cherne,  one  of  the  original 
promoters  of  the  Diem  "alternative,"  wrote 
in  the  January  29,  1955  Issue  of  Look  maga- 
zine: "If  elections  were  held  today,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Vietnamese  would  vote 
Communist.  .  .  .  What  can  we  do?" 
rourr  PACincaTJON  pbookam 
The  only  thing  to  do  was  to  try  to  "pacify" 
ths    Vietnamese    people.    The    nationwide 
"Oommxmlst        Denunciation        Campaign" 
(Phong  Trao  To  Cong)  started  in  1966.  Var- 
loxu   mlUtary  campaigns   against   local   <v 
positlon   started   in   the   same   year.   These 
campaigns  having  failed,  the  United  States 
advised  and  assisted  Diem  in  carrying  out 
wholesale  forced  relocation  of  the  resident 
population  In  the  countryside.  People  were 
thrown  off  of  their  plots  of  ground,  on  which 
their  houses,  their  rice  fields,  their  ancestral 
tombs   were   located.   They   were   moved   to 
totaUy  unsuitable  relocation  sites  then  called 
qul-khu  and  qul-ap,  renamed  "agrovUea"  and 

•The  Army  Investigation  Department  of  IV 
Corps  has  found  the  man  guilty  of  these 
crimes,  but  he  U  stlU  in  office.  It  turns  out 
that  be  U  ussfnl  to  Thieu  in  some  way.- 

IPootnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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"agro-hamets"  in  early  1969,  and  again  re- 
named "strategic  hamlets"  In  1961.'  Stock- 
ades, barbed-wire  fences  and  spiked  moats 
were  thrown  up  around  these  sites  and  new 
shelters  constructed  within  them  by  forced 
labor.  Houses  and  rice  fields  too  distant  from 
the  newly  constructed  camps  were  burnt 
down  to  deny  their  use  to  the  "Viet  Cong" 
and  to  prevent  the  relocated  population  from 
going  back  to  their  native  vUlages.*  Begin- 
ning in  November.  1961,  chemical  defoliants 
were  used  to  kill  the  crops  outside  of  the 
Dlem-oontroUed  areas  to  drive  people  more 
quickly  into  the  strategic  hamlets.'  By  No- 
vember 1963  the  Diem  regime  claimed  that  it 
had  constructed  8,644  strategic  hamlets  and 
regrouped  86  per  cent  of  the  total  population. 

In  spite  of  these  impressive  statistics,  the 
Diem  regime  and  its  American  supporters 
failed  to  "pacify"  the  rural  population  m  the 
southern  part  of  Vietnam.  As  John  McDer- 
mott  observed  in  the  August-September,  1965 
Viet  Report: 

The  regroupment  schemes  had  convinced 
the  peasantry  that  Vletcong  propaganda  was 
accurate.  Diem  was  a  puppet.  .  .  .  Because 
he  was  under  the  control  of  the  American  he 
was  wllUng  to  raze  the  houses  of  the  people, 
destroy  the  shrines  of  their  ancestors,  tear 
up  sacred  burial  grounds,  and  force  a  help- 
lees  people  Into  what  a  WaU  Street  Journal 
reporter  caUed  "concentration  camps." 

More  than  this,  the  massive  relocation  and 
the  wholesale  destruction  of  crops  created 
untold  suffering  and  hardship  for  the  people, 
as  well  as  widespread  hunger  and  starvation.* 
These  and  other  factors  finally  led  to  the 
downfall  of  the  Diem  regime.  A  senior  AID 
advisor  for  the  pacification  program.  William 
A.  Nighswonger,  writes:  "The  faU  of  the  Ngo 
regime  was  accompanied  by  a  complete  col- 
lapse of  the  pacification  efforts  in  many  areas, 
and  vast  regions  that  had  been  under  gov- 
ernment control  quickly  came  under  the  in- 
fiuence  of  the  Vlet-Cong."  *  In  September 
1963,  Rufus  PhlUlps,  special  advisor  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  Vietnam, 
reported  to  him  estimates  of  the  USOM 
(U.S.  Operations  Mission  to  Vietnam)  Rural 
Affairs  section  that  the  Mekong  Delta  was 
falling  under  "Viet  Cong"  control  In  areas 
where  pacification  was  supposedly  complete." 

Yet  American  policy-makers  as  well  as 
official  historians  consistently  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  real  reasons  for  the  faUure 
of  their  pacification  campaign.  They  blamed 
Diem  for  having  been  "concerned  more  with 
control  measures"  while  they,  the  Amer- 
icans, "focused  on  security  measures.""  They 
faUed  to  realize  that  when  you  herd  pec^le 
Into  concentration  camps  surrounded  by 
stockades,  spiked  moats,  and  Isarbed-wlre 
fences,  guarded  by  soldiers,  it  made  little 
difference  whether  you  intended  to  control 
the  people  or  provide  them  with  secxirlty. 
In  any  ease,  having  drawn  such  a  useless 
distinction,  the  United  States  again  re-em- 
phasized pacification  by  sending  the  Marines 
onto  the  shores  of  South  Vietnam  In  1966. 
From  1966  to  1867,  the  Americans  attached 
first  priority  to  the  program  and  they  ran 
the  show  themselves."  American  Marines 
were  sent  out  to  "secure  villages"  and  to  root 
out  "Viet  Cong  infra-structures"  which.  In 
effect,  meant  rounding  the  people  up  whUe 
they  freely  destroyed  certain  parts  of  the  vll- 
lages.'>  The  new  emphasis  of  pacification,  as 
summarized  by  Nighswonger,  was: 

(1)  Elimination  of  Vlet-Cong  by  search- 
and-destroy  operations,  (2)  protection  and 
control  of  the  population  and  Its  resources  by 
police  and  mUltary  forces,  and  (3)  prepar- 
ing and  arming  the  peasants  to  defend  their 
own  communities." 

This  new  effort  made  the  American  officials 
so  optimistic  that  they  called  the  pacification 
program  "the  other  war:  the  war  to  win  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  people."  On  May  13, 
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1067,  Ambassador  Bunker  declared  In  a  long 
report  that  he  regarded  the  pacification  pro- 
gram as  "close  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  In 
Vietnam." »« 

But  Bunker's  announcements  and  catchy 
slogans  aside,  the  new  program  had  created 
so  much  resentment,  and  consequently  re- 
sistance, from  the  Vietnamese  people  that 
to  bring  them  under  their  "protection"  the 
Americans  had  to  send  out  American  troops 
with  bulldozers  and  bombers  to  raze  the  vil- 
lages to  the  ground,  then  transport  the  In- 
habitants to  taie  so-called  "campiis  for  ref- 
ugees fieelng  from  Communism"  and  the 
■New  Life  hamlets."  An  example  of  this  is 
the  pacification  of  the  village  of  Ben  Sue 
which  has  been  described  most  graphically 
by  Jonathan  Schell  In  his  book."  After  the 
vUlage  was  taken  over  by  the  Americans,  the 
surrounding  area  bombed,  some  people  In- 
discriminately killed,  some  systematically 
Interrogated,  some  kept  prisioner.  and  the 
rest  taken  away  to  the  camps,  the  vlUage 
of  Ben  Sue  was  destroyed  In  the  foUowlng 
manner : 

G.I-'s  moved  down  the  narrow  lanes  and 
into  the  sunny,  quiet  yards  of  the  empty 
vUlage,  pouring  gasoline  on  the  grass  roofs 
of  the  bouses  and  setting  them  afire.  .  .  . 
Before  the  fiames  had  died  out  In  the  spindly 
black  frames  of  the  houses,  bulldozers  came 
rolling  through  the  corpses  of  palms,  up- 
rooting the  trees  as  they  proceeded  and 
lowered  their  scoops  to  scrape  the  packed- 
mud  foundations  bare.  .  .  .  The  bulldozers 
cut  their  own  path  across  the  backyard 
fences,  small  graveyards,  and  ridged  fields 
of  the  vUlage,  Ignoring  the  roads  and  lanes. 
When  the  demolition  teams  withdrew,  they 
had  fiattened  the  vUlage,  but  the  original 
plan  for  the  demolition  had  not  yet  run  its 
course.  Faithful  to  the  Initial  design,  Air 
Force  Jets  sent  their  bombs  down  on  the 
deserted  ruins,  scorching  again  the  burned 
foundations  of  the  houses  and  pulverizing 
for  a  second  time  the  heaps  of  ruhble.  In  the 
hope  of  collapsing  tunnels  too  deep  and  well 
hidden  for  the  bulldozers  to  crush. 

Another  way  of  "securing"  the  people,  and 
one  that  required  less  time  and  energy,  was 
the  use  of  chemicals  to  destroy  their  crops. 
It  was  hoped  that  hunger  would  force  the 
rural  population  to  stop  supporting  the  NLF 
and  move  over  to  the  US-Salgon-controlled 
areas.  A  high-ranking  US  field  commander 
reportedly  said  In  1966.  "If  the  people  are  to 
the  guerrUlas  as  the  oceans  are  to  the  fish, 
then  ...  we  are  going  to  dry  up  that  ocean."  »• 
By  the  end  of  1966  more  than  half  of  the 
chemicals  sprayed  were  admittedly  directed 
at  crops."  In  February  1967  Donal  Hornlg, 
President  Johnson's  chief  advisor,  explamed 
to  a  group  of  scientists  that  "the  antlcrop 
program  was  aimed  chlefiy  at  moving  the 
people."  "  In  1967  the  United  SUtes  used  12 
mlUlon  gallons  of  defoliants  and  herbicides, 
enough  to  cover  "nearly  half  of  the  arable 
land  In  South  Vietnam."  >»  In  a  study  of 
American  antlcrop  and  defoliation  methods, 
Yolchl  Fukushlma.  head  of  the  Argonomy 
Section  of  the  Japan  Science  OouncU.  testi- 
fied that  by  1967  American  chemical  attacks 
had  ruined  3.8  mUllon  acres  (or  one-half) 
of  the  arable  land  In  South  Vietnam.  This 
is  not  to  mention  other  effects  such  as  death 
to  both  humans  and  livestock,  birth  defecU, 
and  disease." 

In  spite  of  all  this,  the  Americana  failed 
to  win  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people. 
The  New  York  Times,  cltmg  official  United 
States  data  on  the  loyalties  of  the  hamlets, 
reported  on  August  7.  1967  that  out  of  13.537 
hamlets,  the  number  of  hamlets  under  total 
Saigon  control  was  a  mere  168.  The  number 
of  those  totally  controlled  by  the  NLF  was 
3,078.  The  rest  of  the  hamlets  were  listed  as 
"contested"  or  partlaUy  controlled  by  both 
sides.  There  were  many  reasons  for  this  ob- 
vious faUure. 
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To  begin  with,  the  tactics  used  in  pacifica- 
tion ran  counter  to  traditional  Vietnamese 
customs  and  beliefs.  It  is  In  the  tradition  of 
the  country  that  the  i>eopIe  should  never  for- 
give those  who  "bring  elephants  home  to 
stamp  out  the  graveyards  of  their  ancestors" 
(dem  vol  ve  day  ma  to) — bring  foreigners  in 
to  destroy  the  fatherland.  "Fatherland"  in 
Vietnamese  Is  dat  to — literally,  "land  of  an- 
cestors." This  Is  indeed  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  Vietnamese  have  been  willing  to  sac- 
rifice so  much  to  throw  the  invaders  out  of 
their  country.  More  Importantly,  since  most 
Vietnamese  consider  reverence  for  their  an- 
cestors as  a  reUglous  obligation,  they  take 
this  belief  quite  UteraUy.  In  Vietnam  they 
say  that  people  "Uve  on  the  graveyards,  and 
no  one  lives  on  rice  alone."  (Song  ve  mo  ma, 
al  song  ve  ca  bat  com.)  The  Vietnamese  be- 
lieve that  tombs  are  houses  for  the  dead.  In 
fact,  they  believe  that  no  one  Is  ever  "dead" 
as  such.  When  a  person  passes  away,  his  soul 
lives  on  and  Is  never  destroyed.  The  dead  and 
the  living  are  believed  to  exist  In  the  same 
world,  only  In  different  forms,  and  In  com- 
munication with  each  other.  Therefore,  the 
ancestors  are  able  to  participate  In  the  daUy 
activities  of  their  descendants.  They  wUl  usu- 
ally protect  the  latter  and  sometimes  warn 
them  In  dreams  or  through  certam  signs  of 
possible  dangers  so  that  those  dangers  may 
be  avoided.  Since  the  sovUs  of  the  ancestors 
are  so  important  for  the  destiny  and  welfare 
of  the  descendants,  filial  behavior  requires 
that  the  descendants  provide  for  them.  They 
must  see  to  It  that  their  ancestors  lack  noth- 
ing. Since  In  life  one's  parents  are  one's  fore- 
most benefactors.  It  Is  everyony's  duty  to 
provide  for  his  parents  when  they  grow  old. 
When  one's  parents  have  passed  away,  one 
must  give  offerings  and  perform  rituals  to 
one's  ancestors  (usuaUy  not  more  thtm  three 
generations  back),  on  the  anniversaries  of 
their  marriages  and  deaths  as  well  as  on 
many  other  holy  days.  This  Is  considered  a 
famUy  reunion  of  sorts. 

Those  who  shirk  their  duties  are  the  most 
unfillal  of  aU  because  by  not  observmg  those 
days  they  turn  the  souls  of  their  ancestors 
Into  hungry,  wandering,  forsaken  spirits.  The 
result  of  such  Ul  behavior  would  be  misfor- 
tune not  only  for  themselves  but  also  for 
their  descendants.  Thus  It  Is  of  the  utmost 
Importance  that  Vietnamese  beliave  correctly 
towards  their  ancestors.  And  the  first  require- 
ment Is  the  upkeed  of  tombs  and  graveyards. 

Should  the  graveyards  of  the  ancestors  be 
deetroyed,  the  Vietnamese  feel  they  must 
"avenge  the  souls  of  the  dead"  (tra  hon  cho 
nhung  llnh  hon  noi  chin  suoi).  Otherwise, 
they  and  all  their  children  wUI  succeed  in 
nothing  throughout  their  entire  lives.  Even 
verbal  alighting  of  parents  or  ancestors  is  not 
tolerated  In  Vietnam.  If  In  the  course  of  a 
heated  argument  one  of  the  disputants 
should  run  out  of  words  and  pronounce  the 
simple  phrase  bo  me  may  or  to  cha  may — 
"your  father  and  your  mother"  or  "your 
father  and  your  ancestors" — his  opponent  Is 
left  with  no  choice  but  to  avenge  the  violated 
honor  of  hU  parents  and  ancestors  by  force. 
Since  this  is  so,  It  Is  all  the  more  dUBoult  for 
the  Vietnamese  to  tolerate  the  desecration  of 
their  ancestors'  graveyards. 

Next  in  Importance  to  the  graveyards  is  the 
VIetnamees  house.  In  his  book.  VlUage  In 
Vietnam,  Gerald  Hickey  noted  the  special 
significance  of  the  house  In  the  Vietnamese 
mind: 

To  the  villagers,  nha  (house)  is  not  simply 
a  physical  structure:  It  is  a  symbol  of  famUy 
and  hearth.  The  ancestral  house  Is  the  een- 
namese  tradition  and  ctilture  described 
cestors.  .  .  .  VUlagers  express  their  feelings 
about  house  and  tomb  In  the  oft-quoted  pro- 
verb, "When  alive,  one  must  live  in  a  house, 
when  dead,  one  must  have  a  tomb."  *> 

To  a  Vietnamese,  the  oonstructlOD  of  a 
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house  Is  one  of  the  most  Important  activities 
of  his  me,  and  U  the  last  m  a  series  of  diffi- 
culties that  he  should  overcome.  As  a  Vlet- 
namees  saying  has  It,  "To  buy  a  buffalo,  take 
a  wife,   and   buUd   a  house — these  are  the 
three  most  difficult  tasks  In  lUe."  (Tau  trau, 
lay  vo.  lam  nha.  Ca  ba  vlec  ay  tlaay  la  kho 
thay.)  Moreover,  "the  ocnstructlonWa  house 
Is  an  important  act  which  could  greifftly  in- 
fluence the  future  of  the  family  for  good  or 
bad.  There  Is  a  favorable  day;  there  are  fav- 
orable dlmensons;  there  Is  a  favorable  loca- 
tion;   there  are  rites   which   should   be  ob- 
served In  the  course  of  construction  that  the 
proprietor  may  enjoy  fortune,  honor  and  lon- 
gevity." -"  For  this  reason,  he  miis}  wait  imtll 
he  reaches  a  certain  age  and  must  choose  a 
good  orientetlon  that  assures  great  advan- 
tages (col  huong  dal  lol)  before  he  starts  out 
building  his  house.  The  geomancer  (thay  dla 
ly)    is   thtis   needed   to   "search   among  the 
moim tains  and  rivers  for  a  propitious  loca- 
tion"  (tlm  nol  son  thuy  huu  tlnh).  Since 
the  location  of  duong  co  (for  houses)   Is  as 
Important  as  the  location  for  am  phan  (for 
burials),  it  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance  that 
people  should  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
basic  set  of  taboos  and  sanctions    For  In- 
stance, a  house  should  face  south  according 
to  the  proverb,  "A  man  shoiUd  take  a  gentle 
woman  for  a  wUe  and  build  his  house  facing 
south"    (lay   vo   hlen   hoa  lam   nha  huong 
ram)  .=»  Other  directions  permitted  are  facln" 
"east,  northeast,  or  southeast.  Two  dlrecUonl 
to  avoid  are  west  and  northwest.  .  .    A  house 
should  never  face  another  house,  nor  should 
It  be  sited  where  three  roads  meet  "  » 

In  plannhig  the  kitchen,  however  the 
western  and  the  northwestern  sides  of  a  room 
are  the  most  favorable  locations  for  the 
hearth  because  the  fire  wUl  bar  entrance  to 
the  five  demons  associated  with  these  direc- 
tions. Villagers  consider  It  wise  to  hire  a 
geomancer  to  plan  the  kitchen,  since  the 
Spirit  of  the  Hearth  (Ong  Tao  or  Tao  Quan) 
is  likely  to  be  upset  If  the  position  of  the 
hearth  is  Inauspicious  and  so  might  cause 
endless   difficulties   for  the   family 

Apart  from  all  its  religious  slgnlflcance, 
in  Vietnam  as  house  Is  also  a  place  of  emo- 
tional attachment.  Husbands  and  wives  refer 
to  each  other  as  nha  tol,  or  literally,  "my 
house  Also,  since  houses  are  frequently 
handed  down  from  one  generation  to  the 
next,  they  usually  carry  with  them  aU  the 
chara<:terlstlcs  associated  with  the  ancestors 
especially  in  a  society  where  ancestor  worship 
Is  widespread.  *^ 

tJWPARDCNABLr    CRIMZ 

The  destruction  of  a  Vietnamese  house  Is 
thus  regarded  as  an  unpardonable  crime  In 
fact,  the  mere  desecration  of  a  single  house 
in  a  rtllage  may  be  regarded  as  having  an 
topact  on  the  village  as  a  whole.  An  example 
of  this  is  related  by  Hlckey  In  his  book- 

During  the  Indochina  War,  French  troops 
had  commandeered  one  of  the  village  chiefs 
houses  in  Ap  Dlnh-B  and  converted  It  Into 
a  temporary  slaughterhouse.  This  shocked 
the  vmagers,  who  believed  that  such  dese- 
cration of  a  hous#  would  siirely  drive  the 
good  spirit  from  the  vicinity.  Subsequent 
ml^unes  in  the  hamlet  were  at^uted 

The  land  Itself  is  considered  precious  In 
the  extreme,  as  a  Vietnamese  saying  sug- 
gests: "An  inch  of  land  Is  an  Inch  of  gold  " 
(Boo  nhiue  tav  dat  tao  vang  bay  nhieu) 
Since  the  livelihood  of  the  whole  ^eojle 
depends  on  rice  cultivation,  this  feelinTniay 
be  readUy  understood.  The  VletnamesTpeas- 
ants  also  worship  the  land.  Separate  offer- 

Boll  (T/io  Than)  on  the  anniversaries  of  an- 
cestors, on  the  day  of  marriage,  of  funerals 
and  many  other  occasions  and  holy  days 
On  the  day  of  marriage,  an  American  an- 
thropologist observes,   before   entering   the 
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groom's  house,  the  bride  and  groom  pause 
by  the  altar  honoring  the  Spirit  of  Soil,  and 
with  burrUng  Joss  clasped  In  their  hands, 
they  kowtow,  asking  permission  to  enter  the 
house.ai  , 

When  people  go  to  repair  the  family 
tombs  they  also  have  to  request  "the  Spirit 
of  the  Soil  for  permission  to  disturb  the 
earth.""  Moreover,  since  many  Vietnamese 
live  on  the  same  piece  of  land  that  their 
father,  grandfather  and  great-grandfather 
before  them  had  tilled.  It  becomes  an  emo- 
tional attachment.  Even  those  who  In  the 
course  of  their  lives  move  away  from  the 
place  of  birth  {noi  chon  nhau  cat  ron,  or 
literally,  "the  place  where  [theh  mother's] 
placenta  was  burled  and  their  umbUical 
cord  cut")  feel  tJiat,  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
they  should  return  there.  If  at  all  possible 
when  the  time  of  their  death  Is  near. 

Vietnamese  call  their  native  area  que  cha 
que  me.  or  dat  to  (birthplace  of  the  father' 
the  mother  or  the  land  of  the  ancestors' 
respectively) .  These  terms  also  have  a  wider 
meaning  analogous  to  the  term  fatherland 
in  English.  Also,  since  the  tombs  of  their 
forefathers  are  on  the  same  piece  of  land 
occupied  by  their  houses  and  fields,  there 
Is  no  possible  way  to  describe  the  slgnlfl- 
cance of  the  land  to  the  Vietnamese. 

Thus  the  scorched -earth  tactic  applied 
during  the  pacification  of  the  villages  In 
Vietnam  Is  even  more  serious  than  the  dese- 
cration of  a  church  In  the  Western  sense 
The  second  reason  for  the  apparent  failure 
m  -winning  the  hearts  and  minds"  was  the 
horrible  living  condlUons  in  the  refugee 
camps  and  the  humUlatlon  the  refugees  had 
to  face  there  as  well  as  the  "New  Life  ham- 
lets and  the  urban  centers.  The  conditions 
of  the  refugees  were  so  bad  that  Saigon 
newspapers,  in  spite  of  the  harsh  government 
censorship  and  the  continual  government 
practice  of  confiscating  newspapers  and  clos- 
ing their  offices,  felt  compelled  to  run  long 
articles  on  the  nusery  endured  by  these  peo- 

Sonj;  was  a  Saigon  daUy  specifically  created 
to  jTistlfy  the  pacification  program,  whose 
7lv"„^**  ^^^  *^™  members  and  leaders 
Of  the  Rural  Development  Cadre  Teams  spon- 
sored and  trained  by  the  Joint  cooperation 
of  the  CIA  and  the  USOM.  Even  Song  had 
this  to  say  on  December  10.  1967  In  a  lone 
article  entitled  "Looking  at  the  Face  of  the 
two  Quang  Provinces  In  War.  Hunger,  Misery 
and  Corruption":  «i^«:ry. 

This  is  a  free  area— free  for  depravity  cor- 
ruption, irresponsibility,  cowardice  obse- 
quiousness, and  loss  of  human  dignity.  What 
the  devU  is  dignity  when  people  sit  there 
waiting  to  be  thrown  a  few  hundred  plasters 
and  allotted  a  few  dozen  kUos  of  rice  a 
month?  ...  I  believe  that  even  If  a  certain 
Conununlst  had  In  his  pocket  a  few  dozen 
open-arms"  passes,  after  witnessing  the 
humiliation  of  life  In  a  refugee  camp  he 
would  be  so  shocked  that  he  would  run  away 
without  a  single  look  back. 

The  same  article  hastens  to  point  out.  how- 
ever, that  the  money  thrown  out  and  all  the 
rice  aUotted  seldom  reached  the  refugees 
Out  of  the  170  million  plasters  (or  about  $1 
million  at  the  time)  of  redemption  money 
which  was  supposed  to  go  to  the  people  in 
the  province  of  Quang  Ngal  in  1967.  less  than 
70  mUUon  actually  reached  the  people  The 
number  of  refugees  who  had  to  suffer  and 
stay  hungry  reached  two  million  In  the  cen- 
tral  provinces,  and  in  the  province  of  Quang 
Tin,  for  example,  "60  per  cent  are  chUdren 
from  two  to  fourteen"  years  of  age  The 
remaining  40  per  cent  were  old  men  and 
women.  The  able-bodied  men  presumably 
either  got  klUed  off  or  went  to  fight  with  the 
NliP. 

RcracEE  LiviNo  coNDrnoNS 
The  horrible  Uvlng  conditions  of  the  ref- 
ugees  have  also  been  generally  corroborated 
by  American  GIs  and  Congressional  Investl- 
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gators.  Here  Is  a  description  by  David  Tuck 
an  infantryman  In  the  US  Army : 

Prom  what  I  coiUd  see  from  these  people 
they  looked  Just  like  they  were  starving  .  . 
shortly  after  we  got  there  {to  the  refugee 
camp]  1  was  on  a  work  detaU  to  dump  some 
garbage  ...  as  soon  as  we  dumped  this  these 
refugees— a  whole  lot,  a  horde  of  chUdren,  it 
seemed— literally  Jumped  Into  thU  sump 
(hole  full  of  garbage)  and  fought  like  ani- 
mals for  the  garbage.  They  also  had  to  be  in 
their  refugee  camps  at  a  certain  time  because 
If  they  showed  up  outside  o\xt  perimeter  or 
outside  the  South  Vietnamese  perimeter  they 
were  liable  to  be  shot  as  VC.^' 

The  reason  for  this  sorry  state  of  affairs 
was  not  far  to  seek.  All  the  means  of  liveli- 
hood of  the  refugees  had  been  destroyed,  offi- 
cial relief  was  minimal  (about  5  cents  a  day 
per  person ) ,  and  76  per  cent  of  the  money  in- 
tended for  the  resettlement  aUowances  was 
siphoned  off  In  graft.-"-  In  fact,  according  to 
the  December  13.  1967  of  Song  Moi,  a  con- 
servative Saigon  newspaper,  fewer  than  6  mil- 
lion plasters  out  of  the  71  million  allocated 
for  ri^ugees  In  Quang  Nam  ever  found  their 
way  to  these  people.  The  same  newspaper 
writes: 

In  order  to  get  a  place  to  stay  In  the  gov- 
ernment  "camps   for  refugees   fleeing  from 
Communism"  people  have  to  go  to  the  au- 
thorities at  least  five  to  seven  times  with 
bribes.  When  they  have  found  a  place  where 
they  might  be  sheltered  from  the  sun  and 
rain,  a  few  weeks  later  a   "decree"  would  ar- 
rive from  the  district  chief  or  the  police  di- 
rector ordering  them  to  come  In  for  an  In- 
vestigation.    They    would    be    interrogated 
about  their  activities  while  they  were  stlU 
living    In    the    countryside:    whether    they 
had  contact  with  the  Viet  Cong  or  whether 
they  had  paid  their  rice  tax  or  their  annual 
tax— all  must  be  told.  If  the  peasant  Is  naive 
and  does  not  understand  what  the  authori- 
ties want  |l.e,  brlbeel— in  other  words  If  he 
does  not  let  them  sniff  and  smell  a  few  500- 
plaster  bills— he  Is  In  deep  trouble.  Including 
imprisonment.  That  Is  to  say,  being  detained 
for  further  Investigation!  The  only  thing  the 
peasant  can  do  now  is  to  caU  to  heaven  for 
the  relief  of  his  hunger  and  he  Is  further  dis- 
tressed because  he  cannot  earn  a  Uvlng  [for 
his  famUy) !  .  .  .    But  a  peasant  who  knows 
the  situation  knows  that  he  has  to  give  at 
least  10.000  to  15.000  plasters  to  get  a  place 
to  stay. 

At  that  time.  10.000  to  16.000  plasters  was 
about  the  same  as  the  monthly  salary  of  a 
colonel  In  the  Army  or  of  a  university  pro- 
fessor. On  the  other  hand,  it  would  amoimt 
to  the  lifetime  savings  of  a  peasant. 

Meanwhile,  the  situation  of  those  peasants 
who  escaped  being  taken  to  the  "camps  for 
refugees  fieelng  from  Communism"  but  who 
instead  fiocked  Into  the  urban  centers  was 
not  any  brighter.  Old  men  and  women  be- 
came beggars.  Young  boys  shlned  shoes, 
washed  cars,  picked  pockets,  and  pimped  for 
their  sisters  or  mothers.  Girls  and  yoimg 
women  became  barmaids  and  prostitutes 
Older  women  did  laundry  and  their  husbands 

drove  pedicabs  or  worked  as  dav  laborers all 

m  the  service  of  the  Americans  who  had  de- 
stroyed their  homes  and  vUlages.  To  be  sure, 
the  Americans  were  able  to  "empty  out" 
parts  of  the  countryside,  but  they  were  not 
able  to  dry  up  the  ocean.  They  only  moved 
parts  of  It  Into  the  urban  centers  and  It  was 
In  these  urban  seas  that  the  revolutionary 
fish  could  swim  freely.  There  was  ample  evi- 
dence pointing  to  this  fact.  Here  are  a  few 
examples.  A  New  York  Times  article  on  May 
24.  1967  reported  that 

Enemy  forces  overran  Quang  Tri  city,  the 
province  capital,  freed  250  guerrillas  from  Jail 
and  successfully  attacked  two  regimental 
headquarters  of  the  South  Vietnamese  First 
Infantry   Division   .   .  . 

A  few  days  later,  in  a  series  of  events  that 
were  not  fully  reported  at  that  time,  they 
moved  virtually  unmolested  in  Hue    while 
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the  army  and  the  national  police  fled,  [em- 
phasis added — ed.] 

A  second  example  Is  given  by  Song,  the 
CIA-supported  Saigon  dally,  on  December  10. 
1967: 

The  enemy  forces  did  not  exceed  100  men 
while  In  the  province  capital  [of  Quang 
Ngal]  there  were  thousands  of  riflemen, 
many  field  officers,  and  all  kinds  of  brave- 
looking  outfits.  The  police  In  white  and 
striped  clothes  alone  outnumbered  the 
enemy  forces  by  four  to  one  and  could  easily 
have  repulsed  the  enemy  if  they  had  wanted 
to  or  had  cared  to  shoot.  [Emphasis  added] 

But  the  American  authorities  refused  to 
grasp  the  slgnlflcance  of  these  reports  and 
went  ahead  with  their  j  oUcy  of  "emptying 
the  countryside"  until  the  events  of  the  Tet 
offensive  of  1968  slapped  them  coldly  In  the 
face.  Although  the  city  population  knew  of 
t^e  planned  attacks  beforehand  and  many  of 
them  had  actually  moved  away  from  the 
target  areas,  none  of  them  reported  it  to  the 
Americans  and  the  Saigon  authorities!  The 
population  In  South  Vietnam's  urban  cen- 
ters clearly  supported  the  other  side.  Learn- 
ing of  this,  the  Americans.  Instead  of  trying 
to  take  back  the  towns  and  cities  with 
ground  troops  (which  they  realized  would  be 
a  near  Impossibility),  made  the  decision  to 
bomb  them  until  the  NLF  forces  withdrew. 
Some  cities  were  90  per  cent  destroyed. 

POWEB  OF  DENIAL 

In  any  event,  the  Americans  learned  a  pre- 
cious lesson  from  the  Tet  offensive.  They 
learned  that  they  had  the  power  of  denial. 
NLP  forces  could  not  take  over  cities  again 
without  risking  their  destruction.  The  more 
people  you  "urbanized"  the  more  difficult  It 
would  be  for  the  NLF  to  mobilize  their  sup- 
port. American  academics  advising  the  US 
government  began  to  rehash  paclflcation 
theories  and  cloaked  them  In  new  terms. 
Samuel  Huntington  of  Harvard  Unlversltv. 
for  example,  wrote  In  July  1968  that  the 
United  States  might  have  "stumbled  upon" 
a  solution  to  popular  ware  of  national  libera- 
tion through  "forced-draft  urbanization."' 
He  argued  optimistically  that  because  of 
forced  urbanization.  "Time  In  South  Viet- 
nam Is  Increasingly  on  the  side  of  the  Gov- 
ernment." 'J  And  American  officials  In  Viet- 
nam concentrated  their  efforts  on  carrying 
out  the  new  "Accelerated  Pacification  Pro- 
gram." There  was  no  more  talk  about  "win- 
ning hearts  and  minds."  Nor  was  there  any 
more  talk  of  gaining  or  regaining  more  terri- 
tory. Henry  Kissinger,  for  example,  wrote  in 
his  famous  article  which  appeared  In  the 
January  1969  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs  that 
the  crux  of  the  pacification  program  was  to 
get  more  people  and  not  to  gain  more  terri- 
tory. 

The  concern  now  was  how  to  deprive  the 
"revoluntionary  fish"  (the  guerrUlas)  of  the 
water  (the  rural  population)  as  quickly  as 
possible.  "Accelerated  Pacification"  thus 
meant  Increased  punishment  of  the  rural 
areas  through  bombing.  artUlery  shelling, 
chemical  spraying,  and  "mop-up""  operations. 
During  the  first  three  years  of  the  Nixon 
administration  7  million  tons  of  high  ex- 
plosives, or  the  equivalent  of  about  three 
times  the  tonnage  of  bombs  dropped  on  all 
fronts  during  the  Second  World  War.  were 
expended  on  South  Vietnam  alone.  Out  of 
this  about  3  million  tons  were  delivered  by 
artillery  strikes.  The  most  noticeable  result 
of  these  air  and  artillery  strikes,  according 
to  the  •  •  ♦ 

CRATES  IZATION 

April  6,  1971  Issue  of  Look  magazine,  was 
the  destruction  of  dams,  dikes  and  canals 
and  mUe  upon  mile  of  "rice  fields  pockmarked 
with  millions  of  large  cratera  filled  with  water 
In  which  malarial  mosquitoes  have  been 
breeding  in  epidemic  numbers." 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Durtng  the  same  period  60,000  "mop-up" 
operations  involving  more  than  a  battalion 
of  "allied"  troops — most  of  them  Viet- 
namese— were  directed  against  inhabited 
areas  of  South  Vietnam.  The  Saigon  regime 
claimed  in  early  1972  that  it  carried  out  an 
average  of  300  mop-up  operations  every  day. 
The  end  result  of  all  these  operations  was 
more  than  3,000  hamlets  destroyed,  about  26 
per  cent  of  the  total,  during  the  first  three 
years  of  the  Nixon  administration.  Their  in- 
habitants were,  of  course,  "urbanized." 

CHEMICAL    SPRAYING 

As  for  the  chemical  spraying,  the  Pentagon 
Informed  a  US  congressman  In  1969  that  the 
only  limit  was  "our  ability  to  produce  It."  » 
According  to  a  report  In  the  November  12. 
1970  Issue  of  Tin  Sang,  a  Saigon  dally  pub- 
lished by  a  group  of  Catholic  Deputies  In  the 
Lower  House,  Deputy  Tran  Van  Qua.  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  de- 
clared that  American  chemical  defoliants 
alone  had  destroyed  approximately  60  per 
cent  of  all  crops  In  South  Vietnam.  Deputy 
Kleu  Mong  Thu  also  reported  In  the  Decem- 
ber 8,  1970  Issue  of  the  same  newspaper  dis- 
astrous fioods  in  the  central  parts  of  the 
country  caused  by  chemical  defoliants  strip- 
ping off  most  of  the  trees  and  destroying  the 
vegetation,  leaving  nothing  to  stop  the  mon- 
soon rain  water.  The  effect  of  this  was  fiir- 
ther  crop  destruction. 

South  Vietnam  consequently  had  to  Import 
an  average  of  1  million  metric  tons  of  rice 
annually,  according  to  Deputy  Tran  Van  Qua 
In  the  article  Just  quoted,  although  before 
the  US  Invasion  It  was  one  of  the  largest  rice 
exporters  In  the  world.  This  fantastic  im- 
portation of  rice  was  enough  to  feed  5  million 
persons,  or  close  to  one-third  of  the  total 
population  of  the  country,  with  440  pounds 
of  rice  each  a  year.  In  spite  of  this,  hunger 
and  starvation  was  widespread,  especially  in 
the  central  provinces,  during  the  course  of 
the  "Accelerated  Pacification  Program."  The 
following  are  a  few  examples  taken  from 
Saigon  newspapers : 

In  the  November  17,  1970  Issue  of  Tin  Sang. 
Deputy  Kleu  Mong  Thu  reported  that  in  nor- 
msa  times  the  population  of  the  whole  cen- 
tral region  of  South  Vietnam  had  been  so 
hungry  that  they  had  had  to  eat  roots  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  rice.  In  the  November  20. 
1970  Issue  of  the  same  rewspaper  Deputy 
Thu  again  reported  that  In  the  district  of 
Nam  Hoa  In  the  province  of  Thua  Thlen  a 
number  of  people  had  died  of  hur.Rer.  Mean- 
while many  families  were  so  hungry  that  they 
dug  for  food  in  tbe  garbage  dump"  left  bv  the 
Americans  ond  Koreans  on  both  slde^  of  the 
hlphway  and  some  of  them  were  poisoned  by 
the  rotten  food.  Finally,  in  the  November  23 
l-^fne  of  the  same  newspaper  Deputy  Thu  de- 
scribed in  some  detail  how  the  population  In 
some  districts  In  the  central  area  had  to  eat 
banana  root",  leave*?,  and  even  cactus  because 
they  were  so  hungry.  Another  newspaper.  Xav 
Dung,  the  most  pro-Thleu  Catholic  dally  In 
Salmon,  reported  In  its  December  2.  1970  Issue 
that  even  In  Tarn  Ky.  a  onre  nrosperous  dis- 
trict south  of  Da  Nang.  each  inhabitant  could 
purchase  only  from  5  to  6  kilograms  of  rice 
a  month,  less  than  a  week's  snoply.  From 
Pebruarv  1  to  Pebrriary  2.  1972  Tin  Sana  ran 
a  long  renort  entitled  "Huneer  Is  Rampant 
In  the  Central  Region"  (Nan  Doi  Dang  Hoanh 
Hanh  o  Mien  Truvg)  which  documented  In 
snme  detail  the  causes  of  the  hunger  and 
described  the  heart-rending  situation  of  the 
population  In  the  area.  Following  Is  an  ex- 
cerpt from  the  article  describing  the  situa- 
tion facing  a  "resettlement  area."  which 
mearis  an  area  oeople  were  herded  into  after 
their  former  vUlaees  had  been  destroyed: 

At  present  In  the  resettlement  area  of  Ola 
Dang,  where  the  population  of  the  villages 
of  Trleu  Phong  and  Hal  Mang  districts  Is 
now  living,  starvation  Is  widespread  and  is 
threatening  the  lives  of  the  enth*  popula- 
tion living  in  this  resettlement  area.  In  the 


coastal  areas  of  Thua  Thlen  province  It  is 
the  same:  people  have  to  eat  banana  roots 
and  leaves  after  days  of  having  no  rice  and 
greens.  Let  us  witness  these  scenes:  mothers 
have  no  more  milk  for  their  babies  to  suck 
at;  fathers  stare  helplessly  at  their  children 
lying  about  to  hunger.  Will  the  fathers  die 
before  the  children  or  will  the  children  die 
before  them?  Death  appears  before  them  .  .  . 
In  early  January.  1972.  dozens  of  people  left 
the  resettlement  area  to  beg  for  food.  Since 
January  15.  every  morning  about  a  hundred 
persons  from  villages  such  as  Co  Luy.  Da 
Nghl.  Phuong  Land  and  Ba  Du  go  up  to  the 
district  town  of  Hal  Long  or  the  town  of 
Quang  "Tin  to  l>eg.  .  .  .  From  the  resettlement 
area  of  Ola  Dang  to  the  plain  region  one 
must  cross  five  miles  of  sand  dunes  and  hills. 
Now  it  U  winter  In  the  province  of  Quang 
Tri.  A  bone-chllllng  wmd  blows  In  from  the 
north.  The  sky  Is  covered  with  dark  clouds, 
but  It  does  not  rain.  In  the  cold  the  people 
try  to  drive  away  the  shadow  of  death  danc- 
i;ig  before  them  as  they  walk  .  .  .  Getting  up 
on  an  empty  stomach  each  morning,  they 
walk  across  the  hills  and  dunes  to  beg  for 
food.  Unable  to  lift  their  feet  anymore,  they 
lie  down  here  to  die.  Each  day  brings  new 
corpses.  Logically,  the  elderly  die  before  the 
young,  because  there  Is  no  more  shooting 
around  here.  But  here  children  also  die  before 
their  parents,  and  many  youths  without  any- 
thing In  their  stomach  and  without  any 
strength  left  try  to  cover  up  the  corpses  of 
their  loved  ones  under  a  thin  layer  of  earth 
without  having  even  a  T,-orn  out  mat  to  throw 
over  the  dead  bodies.  Every  day  countless 
emaciated  bodies  fall  on  the  way  out  to  beg 
and  on  the  road  home. 

The  areas  around  the  Gla  Dang  resettle- 
ment site  are  now  running  out  of  rice.  If  the 
number  of  beggars  increases,  the  people  in 
the  plains  will  also  have  no  more  rice  In  a 
few  weeks.  "Therefore  not  only  has  hunger  al- 
ready killed  hundreds  of  people  from  Gla 
Dang,  it  is  seriously  threatening  the  lives  of 
half  a  million  people  In  the  areas  surround- 
ing it .  .  . 

Mr.  Nguyen  Dao  Tan.  the  viUage  chief  of 
Hal  Khe.  which  lies  in  the  resettlement  area, 
realizing  that  the  people  in  the  village  are 
terribly  hxingry  already  and  that  the  number 
of  hunger  victims  Increases  by  the  hour,  went 
to  the  district  and  province  chiefs  and  asked 
for  relief,  but  so  far  to  no  avail   .   .   . 

Since  the  situation  Is  so  tragic,  why  doesn't 
the  government  pay  any  attention?  The  an- 
swer is  very  simple.  The  government  has  Just 
put  through  the  fantastic  "Autumn  Eco- 
nomic Revolution."  Yet  despite  this  revolu- 
tion the  people  are  dying  of  hunger.  How 
could  the  government  admit  such  a  tragic 
situation  exists?  . .  . 

The  American  government  and  the  South 
Vietnamese  governments  must  bear  lull  re- 
sponsibility for  this  starvation  which  is 
reaching  historic  propwrtions. 

The  government  keeps  quiet  about  the 
hunger  running  rampant  In  the  central  orov- 
Uaces  because  It  is  conniving  with  the  Amer- 
icans to  unleash  death  and  desolation  on  the 
Vletnames3  people. 

Such  was  the  situation  before  the  NLFs 
1972  spring  offensive.  The  situation  during 
and  after  the  offensive  was  even  more  tragic. 
During  a  period  of  less  than  four  months,  a 
million  new  refugees  were  generated,  mostly 
In  the  central  provinces  alone  as  the  result 
of  American  firepower  and  military  actlvi- 
ties.»»  There  was  supposed  to  be  some  relief 
for  some  of  these  people,  but  according  to 
^  Reuters  dispatch  of  May  4.  1972,  inly  a 
small  number  of  those  who  were  supposed  to 
receive  relief  ever  got  anything  at  all. 

The  Thieu  regime  and  its  American  ad- 
visors may  claim  that  due  to  the  disruptions 
caused  by  the  offensive  they  were  not  able  to 
establish  effective  channels  for  aiding  the 
refugees.  But  months  afterwards,  the  situa- 
tion worsened  instead  of  improving.  On 
October  23,   1972,  Song  Than,  an  ultracon- 
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Mrratlve  Saigon  dally,  reported  that  since 
September  9,  each  person  In  the  campe  In 
Blnh  Dlnh  province  received  only  three  kllo- 
grama  of  rice.  Since  that  time  they  had  not 
been  given  anything  else  to  eat,  not  even 
salt.  Yves  Henry,  a  French  economist.  In  his 
book  entitled  Economic  Agrlcole  de  I'lndo- 
chine,  writes  that  the  average  necessary  con- 
sumption of  milled  rice  per  capital  should  be 
235  kllograxns  a  year,  or  about  20  kilograms 
a  month.  The  three  kilograms  of  rice  given 
to  the  refugee  population  In  Blnh  Dlnh 
province  over  a  month  and  a  half  would  only 
last  for  a  week  at  moat. 

puksncRicx 

This  was  not  all.  There  were  many  other 
ways  of  skimming  off  the  rice  from  the  ref- 
ugees. According  to  the  October  13,  1972 
Dal  Dan  Toe,  another  Saigon  dally,  more 
than  26  per  cent  of  the  rice  given  to  the 
250,000  "detainees  In  the  concentration 
camps"  In  Da  Nang  was  composed  of  plastic 
grains.  The  newspaper  goes  on  to  say  that 
most  of  the  detainees  had  lost  a  lot  of  weight, 
and  that  the  rice  given  them  was  almost 
inedible.  In  a  series  of  articles  published  In 
the  second  half  of  October,  1972,  Dlen  Tin,  a 
Saigon  dally,  accused  Thleu's  henchmen  of 
making  a  profit  for  themselves  by  substitut- 
ing cheap  plastic  grains  for  the  more  expen- 
sive rice.  The  same  newspajjer  described  In 
some  detail  the  Impending  starvation  In 
many  areas,  especially  In  the  camps  In  Blnh 
Long,  just  north  of  Saigon,  where  8,000  per- 
sons were  being  kept  and  where  there  were 
extremely  critical  food  shortages. 

With  the  signing  of  the  January  27  Parts 
Peace  Agreements  one  would  expect  the  ref- 
ugee situation  to  Improve.  First  of  all.  the 
"Accelerated  Pacification"  was  supposed  to 
be  ended  with  the  departure  of  the  Amer- 
icans. Second,  the  Agreements  spedflcally 
guarantee  freedom  of  movement,  residence 
and  work."  Refugees  are  supposed  to  be 
allowed  to  return  to  the  countryside  to  put 
up  their  residences  and  to  begin  the  long  and 
hard  process  of  resurrecting  their  devastated 
paddyflelds  and  farms. 

Exactly  the  reverse  has  occurred.  Five  days 
before  the  actual  signing  of  the  Agreements, 
the  Saigon  regime  Issued  a  sertes  of  edicts  In 
the  January  22.  1973  Issue  of  Tin  Song,  Its 
seml-offlclal  newspaper,  threatening  arrests 
and  on-the-spot  executions  for  "persons  who 
Incite  the  people  ...  to  leave  areas  con- 
trolled by  the  government  to  go  Into  the 
communist-controlled  zones."  And,  accord- 
ing to  American  journalists,  Thleu's  field 
commanders  and  local  authorttles  have  been 
doing  everything  possible  to  carry  out  these 
edicts.  According  to  a  report  by  Daniel 
Southerland  m  the  January  29,  1973  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor,  people  were  even  "be- 
ing prohibited  from  working  In  outlying 
fields"  of  their  own  villages,  apparently  for 
fear  they  might  fall  under  Communist  con- 
trol. Another  report  filed  by  Southerland  on 
March  16, 1973  said  the  Saigon  regime  was  do- 
ing everything  It  could  to  stop  the  refugees 
from  returning  to  their  former  lands  to  farm 
and  to  rebuild  their  destroyed  homes.  Among 
other  things,  individuals  and  whole  families 
were  being  forced  to  be  photographed  imder 
antl-PBO  banners  to  discourage  them  from 
going  back.  "The  soldiers  beat  us  up  If  we 
go  to  our  fields.  But  if  we  dont  work  the 
fields,  we  won't  have  enough  to  eat,"  South- 
erland WM  told.  Even  If  the  refugees  could 
make  it  back  to  their  lands,  their  lives  would 
bo  in  constant  danger  from  Saigon  artillery 
practice.  According  to  Southerland,  Saigon 
forces  made  a  habit  of  shelling  the  country- 
side surrounding  their  outposts  regularly, 
although  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  NLF 
activities. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Frances  FltzGerald's  report  In  the  May  4, 
1973  New  York  Times  was  to  the  same  effect: 

In  many  provinces  officials  have  taken 
»w»y  these  people's  identity  cards — forcing 
them  to  check  In  at  the  police  station  every 
few  days — and  threatened  arrest  or  violence 
against  those  who  move  from  the  wartime 
settlements. 

Where  refugees  have  disobeyed  orders,  the 
Oovernment  has  carrted  out  those  threats. 
In  many  provinces  It  has  made  it  a  practice 
to  bomb  or  shell  all  the  newly-built  houses 
In  the  PRO  areas.  In  areas  undefended  by 
the  PRO  main  forces,  It  has  sent  in  ground 
troops  to  burn  the  new  houses,  strip  the  new 
fields,  and,  perhaps  Incidentally,  to  loot  the 
farmers'  belongings.  The  police  and  terrt- 
torlal  forces  that  patrol  the  borders  of  Gov- 
ernment zones  have  arrested  farmers  going 
to  market  and  charged  them  with  "supply- 
ing the  VC."  As  was  always  the  case  during 
the  war,  these  arrests  are  often  followed  by 
the  confiscation  of  the  farmers  belongings 
and  sessions  of  interrogation  and  torture. 

Other  methods  ranged  from  "subtle 
peychological  warfare  activities"  like  falsely 
telling  the  people  that  the  Parts  Peace  Agree- 
ments prescribe  a  cease-fire  In  place,  and 
therefore  all  civilians  have  to  stay  where 
they  are,  to  continual  air  and  artillery  strikes 
to  make  it  difficult  for  the  refugees  to  re- 
turn home.  In  late  February  the  Saigon 
regime  itself  claimed  It  fiew  260  sorties 
against  "enemy"-controlled  areas.  In  its 
June  11,  1973  report,  the  US  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  US  Securtty  Agreements  and 
Commitments  Abroad  quoted  the  Defense 
Attache  Office  as  saying  that  In  the  post- 
ceasefire  pertod  Saigon's  "fixings  of  106  mm. 
howitzers  were  continuing  [In  the  northern 
provinces  alone]  at  a  rate  which  exceeded 
81,000  rounds,  the  average  dally  production 
of  this  ammunition  in  the  United  States."  " 
The  Washington  Post  (Martdj  1.  1973)  gave 
a  figure  of  36,000  rounds  dally. 

Of  course,  the  Saigon  regime  has  not  been 
content  with  merely  preventing  the  refugees 
from  going  home.  It  has  also  generated  more 
refugees.  Official  AID  statistics  reveal  that 
213,400  refugees  were  created  during  the 
period  from  January  28  to  February  16  alone. 
This  statistic  was  Itself  scaled  down  by  at 
least  70,000  persons.  All  this  in  a  pertod  of 
only  17  days  after  the  agreements  had  been 
signed  and  in  a  oountry  of  fewer  than  18 
million  people.** 

The  making  of  new  refugees  has  been  the 
result  of  Indiscriminate  air  and  artlUery 
strtkes  and  continued  ground  attcusks  Into 
URO-controlled  areas,  which  means  any  area 
In  the  countryside.  In  the  words  of  a  New 
York  Time'  report  on  February  28,  1973, 
"...  the  South  Vietnamese  Government  has 
continued  to  fight  to  regain  all  positions  It 
'  had  lost  just  before  the  ceasefire  and  that  It 
has  continued  to  seek  and  attack  com- 
munist units  wherever  It  could  find  them." 
By  the  end  of  February,  the  Saigon  regime 
bragged  to  the  American  press  that  Its  forces 
had  retaken  over  400  villages  since  the  sign- 
ing of  the  accords.  If  Thleu's  claim  were 
true,  this  means  that  one-fifth  of  all  the 
villages  in  South  Vietnam  had  been  attacked 
by  Thleu's  forces  in  clear  violation  of  the 
ceasefire  by  that  time.  Since  that  time,  the 
September  8,  1973  Neto  York  Times  reported, 
the  shooting  has  continued  unabated,  Viet- 
namese officers  say,  with  an  average  of  100 
South  Vietnamese  soldiers  killed  or  wounded 
every  day  this  year  in  the  delta  alone.  That 
Is  a  rate  equal  to  the  number  of  casualties 
during  the  big  Communist  offensive  last 
year,  and  higher  than  in  many  previous 
pertoda  durtng  the  interminable  war. 
TXANsnx  RxrucEia 
Besides  generating  new  refugees,  the  Tbleu 
regime  has  also  been  transferring  refugees 
from  one  province  to  another.  According  to 


the  March  22  New  York  Times,  the  Saigon 
regime  disclosed  that  it  had  begun  moving 
100,000  of  a  planned  number  of  660,000  per* 
sons  to  be  transferred  from  the  central  prov- 
inces Into  areas  directly  north  of  Saigon. 
On  July  8.  1973  the  New  Tork  Times  again 
reported  that  more  than  160,000  Vletnameae 
were  to  be  resettled  for  the  month  of  July 
alone,  or  at  least  30,000  p>eraons  more  than 
the  total  niimber  of  people  resettled  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1972.  In  an  attempt  to 
grab  more  land,  most  of  these  people  were 
to  be  sent  to  unsettled  areas  that  had  been 
conceded  to  the  PRO  for  years. 

All  this  Is  done  under  the  guise  of  the 
"Program  to  Improve  the  Life  of  Antl-Com- 
munlst  Refugees"  and  the  "Develop  Virgin 
lAnd  and  Construct  Hamlets  Program." 
These  programs  are  part  of  Saigon's  four- 
year  Community  Defense  and  Local  Devel- 
opment Plan  (1972-1976),  developed  In  1971 
with  the  assistance  of  high-ranking  Amer- 
ican CORDS  (Civil  Operations  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Support)  officials.  Saigon  official* 
distinguish  between  forced  relocation  and 
voluntary  resettlement,  the  former  being  re- 
moval of  civilians  from  their  native  villages, 
the  latter.  Improvement  of  refugees'  lives  by 
resettlement  on  new  lands.  According  to  the 
1972  OAO  (General  Accounting  Office)  Re- 
port on  Indochina,  local  US  officials  consid- 
ered both  to  be  forced  resettlement  and  pro- 
tested against  It.  only  to  be  overruled  by 
their  superiors.  In  any  event,  at  the  present 
rate  of  relocation,  Saigon  officials  claim  that 
there  will  be  no  more  refugee  camps  by  De- 
cember 1973! 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  transfer  of 
refugees  out  of  the  central  provinces.  These 
provinces  have  always  been  considered  more 
pro-PRO  than  other  areas.  This  move  would 
enable  Thleu  both  to  deprive  the  PRO  of 
their  support  and  to  caU  In  air  strikes  on 
those  provinces  more  freely.  It  would  also 
presumably  provide  Thleu  with  buffer  zones 
if  and  when  the  PRO  is  provoked  Into  taking 
the  offensive  agalnsf  him.  Moreover,  in  thus 
resettling  the  refugees  Thleu  hopes  to  dislo- 
cate any  PRO  "Infrastructures"  among  the 
refugees  and  make  centred  of  them  easier. 
Such  control  Is  Important  in  manipulating 
votes  in  an  election.  Electoral  trial  runs  to 
test  the  regime's  control  were  conducted  in 
May,  1973,  In  Go  Cong,  Quang  Tin  and  other 
places  In  the  form  of  elections  for  rural 
councils.  On  August  26,  1973,  elections  took 
place  on  a  wider  scale  and  31  pro-Thleu 
faithfuls  were  "elected"  to  the  Saigon  Sen- 
ate by  92.2  per  cent  of  the  votes,  indicating 
an  even  greater  degree  of  ballot  box  stuffing 
than  during  Thleu's  one-man  race  in  1971." 
Such  use  of  refugee  bloc  votes.  In  addition  to 
electoral  support  by  right-wing  groups, 
would  allow  Thleu  either  to  run  again  for  a 
third  presidential  term,  according  to  sources 
close  to  Thleu  himself.  In  the  event  of  a  stale- 
mate In  the  political  talks  in  France  between 
his  regime  and  the  PRO,  or  to  help  Thleu  win 
a  majority  of  the  seats  In  a  future  assembly 
In  case  general  elections  are  carried  out.  Of 
course  such  an  election  would  mean  nothing 
to  the  Vietnamese  people  since  they  clearly 
will  have  no  freedom  to  vote,  but  Thleu 
hopes  to  deceive  the  American  public  about 
the  "increasing  popularity"  of  his  regime 
which  will  in  turn  guarantee  continued  fi- 
nancial and  military  support  for  him. 

Hence,  the  wholesale  transfer  of  refugees. 
It  Is  meant  neither  to  "Improve  the  life  ot 
anti-Commimlst  refugees"  nor  to  "derelop 
virgin  land."  According  to  the  OAO  report 
cited  above,  the  planned  assistance  to  refu- 
gees for  1973  covers  only  600,000  refugees 
and,  even  on  paper,  amounts  to  a  meager 
US  $14  per  refugee.  Corruptlcm  and  graft  re- 
duce refugee  relief  to  almost  nothing.  Ac- 
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cording  to  the  Jime  6,  1973  Issue  of  HOa 
Blnh,  a  Saigon  dally,  close  to  half  a  mUllon 
T7S  dollars  of  relief  funds  for  a  camp  In  Blnh 
Dlnh  province  had  been  siphoned  off  In  graft. 
Earlier,  In  Its  March  8,  1973  Issue,  the  New 
York  Times  also  reported  that  oorruptton  In 
the  34  refugee  camps  in  the  Da  Nang  area 
(where  300,000  refugees  are  kept)  waa  ao 
rampant  that  camp  chiefs  had  to  be  re- 
placed more  than  once  within  a  pertod  of 
five  months. 

All  this  graft  and  corruption  at  a  time  of 
critical  rice  shortages  in  the  central  and 
Iilghland  provinces  (Washington  Post. 
July  25,  1973;  New  York  Times,  August  4, 
IQ73)  has  only  meant  Increased  suffering 
and  hunger  for  the  refugees.  Demanding 
their  freedom,  refugees  demonstrated  last 
month  in  Quang  Tri,  Thua  Thlen  and  Quang 
Nam  provinces.  In  September  hungry  refu- 
gees rioted  in  Long  Khanb  province.**  MMn- 
whlle  AID  has  asked  Congress  for  further 
resettlement  appropriations  in  FY  1974:  $45 
million  for  the  so-called  "retum-to-Tlllage" 
plans  and  facilities,  $20  million  for  resettle- 
ment plans  on  new  lands  and  $26  million 
for  relief  of  refugees  waiting  to  "resettle." 
None  of  these  requested  appropriations  as 
parts  of  the  AID  bill  for  Indochina  has  been 
finally  passed  by  Congress.  For  this  reason, 
AID  fimding  for  refugee  relief  continues 
at  a  lower  level  as  authorized  by  the  overall 
Continuing  Resolution  of  the  Senate. 

There  is  still  time  for  concerned  Ameit- 
cans  to  Influence  Congress  In  cutting  of  all 
these  so-called  "relief  funds"  and  other  "hu- 
manitarian" aid  to  the  Saigon  regime.  Such 
Bid  has  clearly  not  been  used  for  relief  or 
humanitarian  ptirposes.  It  has  only  been 
used  to  prolong  the  suffering  of  millions  ot 
Vietnamese  and  to  destroy  the  hard-earned 
Paris  Peace  Agreements.  Amertcans  owe  it 
to  humanity  as  well  as  to  themselves  to  cut 
off  further  aid  of  any  kind,  "humanitar- 
ian" or  otherwise,  from  the  Thleu  regime. 
Such  aid  would  only  bring  more  suffering 
and  death  and  consequently  a  full-scale 
resimiption  of  the  war.  It  la  unlUcely  that 
after  the  suffering  Inflicted  upon  the  Viet- 
namese people  and  the  onslaught  on  Viet- 
namese tradition  and  cultiire  descrtbed 
above,  the  refugees  will  remain  "padfled" 
under  Thleu.  So  far  they  have  been  ex- 
tremely  patient   In   the   hope   that   things 


might  work  out  peacefully  as  stipulated  by 
the  peace  agreements.  There  has  been  too 
much  death  and  suffering  already  and  the 
Vietnamese  people  are  putting  their  moat 
earnest  hopes  In  a  peaceful  solution. 

But  there  is  no  guarantee  that,  supported 
by  Amertcan  "hiimanltarian"  aid,  Thleu 
might  not  push  his  luck  a  little  too  far.  One 
only  has  to  read  the  heart-rendlBg  accounts 
In  the  May  18  and  29,  and  Jvme  1  and  6, 
1973  Issues  of  Dal  Dan  Toe,  a  Saigon  dally, 
on  the  new  and  widespread  horror  of 
mothers  having  to  sell  their  babies  for  food 
and  medicine  to  imderstand  the  meaning 
of  continued  Amertcan  aid  and  support  for 
the  Thleu  regime.  Amertcan  reeponslblUty 
does  not  end  with  the  withdrawal  of  Amert- 
can forces  from  Vietnam.  It  wUl  only  end 
when  the  Vietnamese  people  are  left  alone 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Parts 
Agreements,  free  from  any  US  Intervention 
In  support  of  tbe  Thleu  regime. 
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Amount 


Percent 


I.  Military  expenditures.. „ 

1.  South    Vietnam:    "Military    Assistance    Service 

Funded" 

2.  Cambodia: "Military  Assistance  Proiram" 

3.  Laos:"Milltarv  Assistance  Program 

4.  "Incremental  cost  of  U.S.  Forces" 

II.  War-related  "Economic  Assistance" 

1.  South  Vietnam: 

(a)"Food  For  Peace" 

(b)"Food  and  Nutrition" 

ic)" Industrial  Production" 

((0 "Transportation  and  Misc." 

2.  Cambodia: 

fa)"Food  lor  Peace" 

(b)"Commodity  Import  Program" 


$2.S13  billion... 

$1.6  billion 

$363.75  million. 
$86.1  million.... 

J463  million 

J714.9  million... 

|160.6  million... 

$18S  million 

$155  million 

$47.3  million..., 

$77  million 

$71  million. 
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Amount 


Percent 


(e) "Multilateral  Stabilization" $17.5  million... 

(d)  " Technical  Support" $1.5  million.... 

III.  Reconstruction  and  development $267.6  million.. 

1.  South  Vietnam— "Reconstruction  and  Development.  $227.2  million. 

2.  Cambodia— "Reconstruction  and  Development"...  $0 

Laos: 

(a)  "Reconstruction  and  Development" $22.4  million... 

(b)  "Stabilization" $17.5  million... 

IV.  Humanitarian $172.4  million. 

1.  South  Vietnam— "Humanitarian  AssistaiKs" $136  million... 

2.  Cambodia— "Humanitarian  Aid" $20  million 

Laos: 

(a)  "Humanitarian  Aid". $16.2  million... 

ft)  "Food  for  Peace" $253,000 


Note:  In  reality  only  2  percent  of  administration's  proposal  (or  "humanitarian"  or  "recon- 
struction" needs.  (1)  "Reconstruction  and  Development  — Covertly  war-related:  Since  fierce 
war  rages  in  South  Vietnam,  the  Indochina  Resource  Center  does  not  l>elieve  that  any  of  the  funds 
designated  as  "  reconstruction  and  development"  for  South  Vietnam  will  actually  go  for  that  pur- 
pose. We  would  only  consider  the  $39.9  million  designated  for  Laos  as  fitting  this  description.  (2) 
"Humanitarian"— Covertly  War-related:  Most  of  the  "humanitarian"  funds  designated  tor  South 
Vietnam  and  Laos  are  meant  to  aid  in  a  war-related  program  designed  to  keep  refugees  away  from 
the  other  side.  This  includes  $116.5  million  out  of  $135  million  in  South  Vietnam  ($30  m.  for  "City 
to  Farm,"  $88.5  lor  "Refugee  Relief,"  and  all  $20  million  in  Cambodia.  Therefore,  the  only  truly 


humanitarian  aid  we  consider  is  $33.8  million,  ($15.3  million  lor  Laos,  $10.3  million  for  Health 
Care  in  South  Vietnam,  and  $8.2  million  for  Child  Care  in  South  Vietnam). 

Sources:  All  program  titles  in  quotation  marks  are  taken  from  the  official  Agency  for  International 
Development  Fiscal  Year  1975  submission  to  Congress  for  Indochina,  see  p.  5  (Vietnam),  51  (Cam- 
bodia), and  59  (Laos)  for  program  breakdown.  Military  Assistance  and  Food  For  Peace  figures 
taken  from  the  Agency  for  International  Development  Fiscal  Year  1975  submission  to  Congress— 
Summary— April  1974.  pp.  7.  8.  and  9. 
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MosK  AID  roR  XiroocHiNA  Than  thx  Rest  or 
TKX  WoRU)  Combined 

ADMINISTRATION-FSOPOSED  FISCAL  TEAR  1975 
EZPENOrrtTRES,  MIUTART  AND  ECONOMIC 
ASSISTANCE 

iTidochina — S3.7  billion 

1.  Ind.  postwar  reconst.,  $917  million.* 

2.  Pood  for  Peace,  $237.8  million.^ 

3.  MU.  as8t.  serv.  fded.,  $1.6  billion.* 

4.  MU.  asst.  prog,  and  credit  sales,  $440.8 
million.' 


4.  Ind.-related  U.S.  forces.  $463  mlUlon.' 
Total,  $3,668  bUllon. 

Rest  of  the  world— 43.542  billion 

1.  Asia  (except  Indichlna),  $1.67  billion.* 

2.  Mddle  East,  $969  mllllon.i 

3.  latin  America,  $592.3  million.* 

4.  Africa,  $293.8  million.' 

5.  Europe,  S15  million.' 
Total,  $3,542  billion. 

The  olficial  Administration  chart  for  FY 
75  world-wide  military  and  economic  aid 
expenditures,  referred  to  In  Source  1  above. 


shows  Indochina  as  consuming  46.6%  of  the 
Administration's  proposed  expenditures  as 
designated  per  region.  This  is  because  the 
$3,090,819,000  figure  for  Indochina  does  not 
include  the  $453  in  incremental  costs  for 
U.S.  forces,  and  only  gives  $1.45  billion — the 
new  obllgatlonal  authority — as  the  cost  for 
MASP,  instead  of  the  proposed  $1.8  billion 
celling.  Using  this  particular  chart,  we  may 
make  the  following  brsalcdown: 


•  Agency  for  International  Development — 
fiscal  year  1975  submission  to  the  Congress — 
Summary — April,  1974.  Chart  entitled  "Bi- 
lateral U.S.  Economic  Assistance,  Military  As- 
sistance and  Credit  Sales — Program  Proposed 
for  FY  1975",  pp.  7.  8,  9. 


•  Letter  from  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kis- 
singer to  Senator  Kennedy,  Congressional 
Record.  S.  4884,  April  1,  1974.  Of  this  $1.6  bU- 
llon. $1.46  billion  Is  In  new  obllgatlonal  au- 
thority, $150  million  in  pipeline. 

'  This  figure  was  supplied  to  the  Indochina 


Resource  Center  from  the  DOD  comptroller's 
office  on  April  29,  1974,  and  defined  as  "In- 
cremental Southeast  Asia  costs  for  the  sup- 
port of  U.S.  forces  related  to  the  phase  down 
of  the  Indochina  conflict." 

Note — Administration  Chart  shows:  Indo- 
china: 46.6%  of  Total  U.S.  Aid.  Only  0.8% 
of  World  Population. 


(IndKhina) 


Asia 


Middle  :ast      Latiii  America 


Africa 
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Thousands  of  dollars (3,090,819) 

Percent  of  total , (*6.6) 

Population  » ' •  (28. 700. 000) 

Percent  of  World (0.8) 


4,762.069 

969.050 

592.360 

293. 753 

15,053 

71.8 

14.6 

8.9 

4.4 

0.2 

2. 000, 000, 000 

102. 100,  OOO 

195,000.000 

354,000,000 

466, 000,.  00 

54 

2.8 

5.3 

10 

13 

K,  632, 231 
100 
3,120.000,000 
iiA  . 


'$7, 459. 599 
3. 706, '666.066 


'  This  $7,459,599,000  figure  for  total  proposed  economic  and  military  airt  includes  $827,368,000 
for  "other"  worldwide  expenses,  including  AID  and  State  Department  administrative  costs,  ocean 
freight,  etc 

'Source  for  these  population  figures  is  Dm  "Information  Ptsase  Almanac."  1974.  pp.  319- 
320,  371. 


>  "Indochina"  population  figures  include  only  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia,  the  only 
areas  in  Intlochina  to  which  the  administration  proposes  giving  aid. 


[From  Internews,  Mar.  11-24, 1974] 
WoRU>  Bank   Projects  Aid  Through   1990: 
How  THE   United   States   Plans   to   ICexp 
Thieu  Afloat 

2  The  Nixon  Administration  Is  quietly  work- 

ing through  the  World  Bank  to  organize 
mutllateral  aid  to  subsidize  the  collapsing 
Saigon  economy  through  1990.  On  October 
14,  1973  the  World  Bank,  headed  by  the 
architect  of  Johnson's  Vietnam  war  bulld-vip 
Robert  McNamara,  convened  a  secret  meet- 
ing In  Paris  to  discuss  aid  for  the  Nguyen 
Van  Thleu  regime.  The  meeting  was  at- 
tended by  Japan.  Canada,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  ten  West  Euroi>ean  countries  and 
the  United  States,  which  sent  representatives 
from  the  State  Department,  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  the  National  Security  Council.' 

"As  you  know,"  World  Bank  representative 
I.  P.  M.  CargUl  explained  at  the  opening  ses- 
sion. "President  Thleu  called  on  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara last  April  to  Inquire  whether  the 
World  Bank  would  help  In  forming  an  aid 
group  for  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  f  Saigon] ." 
Cargill  warned  that  without  the  necessary 
foreign  aid.  the  stability  of  the  Saigon  re- 
gime would  be  "endangered."  Reconstruc- 
tion aid  economic  development  programs  in 
South  Vietnam  may  be  postponed  Indefi- 
nitely because  of  the  "continuing  security 
problem."  he  said.  What  Is  needed  imme- 
diately is  aid  to  alleviate  Saigon's  balance- 
of-payrnentf  c;rl=!is. 

Shortly  after  the  Paris  meeting,  a  World 
Bank  mission  was  dispatched  to  Saigon  to 
assess  the  economic  prospects  and  specific 
foreign  aid  needs  of  the  Thleu  regime.  The 
missions  secret  report,  obtained  by  Inter- 
news, was  filed  on  January  18,  1974. 

The  mission's  report  assximes  that  the 
y^Tls  Peace  Agreement  will  not  be  applied 
and  is  therefore  "Irrelevant"  for  future  eco- 
nomic plans.  The  report  describes  a  very 
grim  economic  situation  In  the  Saigon-con- 
trolled areas  of  South  Vietnam : 

Economic  growth  In  the  last  two  years 
has  been  "very  small,  if  not  negative." 


>  The  meeting  was  attended  by  representa- 
tives of  Australia.  Belgium.  Canada,  Den- 
mark, Finland,  Prance.  West  Germany.  Ja- 
pan, the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nor- 
way. Sweden,  Switzerland,  the  United  King- 
dom, the  United  States,  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  the  Asia  Development  Bank, 
the  United  Nations,  and  the  World  Bank. 


Per  capita  Income  has  remained  stable  at 
$140  per  year  since  1960. 

Manufacturing  Industry  has  declined  from 
12.8  percent  of  the  Gross  Domestic  Product 
sine©  1960  to  10.0  percent  at  present. 

South  Vietnam  still  needs  to  import  300.- 
000  tons  of  rice  per  year  (It  exported  over  a 
million  tons  in  1939) . 

Inflation  last  year  was  60  percent,  and  liv- 
ing standards  have  fallen  "considerably"  in 
the  past  two  years  "particularly  among 
soldiers  and  government  officials." 

Nearly  50  percsnt  of  those  gainfully  em- 
ploved  are  in  services  rather  than  production, 
and  25  percent  of  the  potential  work  force 
is  unemployed. 

Refugees  are  not  being  resettled  In  areas 
where  they  can  resume  agricultural  produc- 
tion because  Thleu  Is  "finding  it  difficult  to 
locate  secure  areas." 

About  50  percent  of  the  Saigon  budget 
goes  for  the  military  and  police  (this  does 
not  count  direct  U.S.  military  aid) . 

The  percentage  of  the  Saigon  budget  ob- 
tained from  external  sources  (the  United 
States)  l3  steadily  growing  and  wUI  be  about 
5P  percent  in  1974.  . 

The  World  Bank  mission  concludes  that 
the  most  serious  problem  facing  the  Saigon 
regime  Is  Its  chronic  balance  of  payments 
deficit.  Last  year.  It  says,  Saigon  exported 
only  $56  million  In  goods  while  importing 
$794  million,  for  a  deficit  of  $738  million. 
For  1974,  the  Bank  mission  projects  a  deficit 
of  $829  million,  and  the  outlook  for  the  next 
decade  and  a  half  promises  only  slow 
iniprovement. 

The  mission  holds  out  little  hope  for  post- 
war reconstruction,  and  even  less  for  eco- 
nomic development.  It  simply  calls  for  bal- 
ance of  payments  support  to  prevent  eco- 
nomic collapse  while  the  war  continues.  Sai- 
gon wUl  need  at  least  $700  million  this  com- 
ing year,  the  mission  savs,  $770  million  In 
1980.  and  $450  million  in  1990— for  a  total  of 
$11  billion  in  foreign  aid  subsidy  over  the 
next  sixteen  years.  In  1974  only  $100  million 
of  these  funds  will  come  from  non-US. 
sources,  but  Saigon  officials  hope  to  eventu- 
ally get  as  much  as  $500  million  a  year. 

The  report  emphasizes  that  Saigon  has  a 
very  weak  tax  base  and  cannot  be  expected 
to  repay  the  foreign  aid  subsidy  except  on 
the  easiest  of  terms:  70  percent  of  the  aid 
should  be  an  outright  gift,  and  the  remain- 
ing 30  percent  should  be  repayable  over  30 


years  at  3  percent  Interest  with  a  ten-year 
grace  period. 

According  to  the  World  Bank  report,  the 
number  one  priority  for  South  Vietnam  is 
keeping  the  Saigon  regime  afloat.  The  Bank 
does  not  suggest  that  the  war-orientation  of 
the  economy  be  changed  by  demobilizing 
even  part  of  the  1.1  million  men  In  the  army 
who  are  kept  out  of  the  work  force,  that  the 
government  budget  be  re-allocated  from  mil- 
itary to  economic  reconstruction  and  devel- 
opment expenditures,  or  that  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  peasants  in  the  cities  be  al- 
lowed to  ret\u-n  to  cultivate  their  rice  fields. 
In  effect,  the  World  Bank  is  rewarding  Thleu 
for  refusing  to  implement  the  Paris  Accords. 

The  Bank  could  play  a  role  In  forcing  Im- 
plementation of  the  peace  agreement  by  of- 
fering aid  only  to  the  new  government  to  be 
created  by  the  National  Council  of  National 
Reconciliation  and  Concord  called  for  under 
the  terms  of  the  Accords.  The  Council — to 
be  composed  of  the  Provisional  Revolution- 
ary Government,  Saigon,  and  the  neutralist 
forces — is  to  organize  free  elections  to  form 
a  new  government  for  all  of  South  Vietnam. 
Thleu  has  rejected  this  part  of  the  agree- 
ment. He  calls  Instead  for  elections  to  posts 
In  the  Salmon  administration  under  the  pres- 
ent constitution  which  outlaws  the  PRO  and 
the  neutralists. 

Given  this  posture  on  the  part  of  Thleu, 
even  members  of  the  third  force  or  neutra- 
lists have  called  for  an  end  to  aid  to  Saigon. 
Former  Saigon  deputy,  Ngo  Cong  Due,  for 
example,  told  the  French  paper  Le  Monde: 
"Aid  for  reconstruction  will  be  precious  for 
South  Vietnam.  But  In  the  present  circum- 
stances, assistance  to  the  Saigon  regime  is  a 
source  of  unhapplnesa  for  us.  To  aid  Nguyen 
V.m  Thleu  at  this  moment  Is  to  work  against 
the  spirit  of  the  Accords." 

World  Bank  Backs  Awat  From  Saioon  W 
Reply  to  Bread  for  the  World 

The  World  Bank  has  gone  on  record  for 
the  first  time  against  considering  capital 
development  funds  for  South  Vietnam  as 
long  as  the  war  continues,  despite  pressure 
from  the  Administration  for  the  Bank  to 
make  such  funds  available. 

An  announcement  to  that  effect  came  In 
a  letter  dated  April  18  from  Peter  Cargill, 
Vice  President  of  the  World  Bank,  to  Eugene 
Carson  Blake.  President  of  Bread  for  the 
World,  in  response  to  testimony  recently  pre- 


sented by  the  latter  organization  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Bread 
for  the  World  is  a  new,  ecumenlcally-based 
"Christian  citizens'  lobby"  on  hunger  and 
poverty,  and  Blake,  Its  President,  Is  the 
former  General  Secretary  of  the  World  Coun- 
cil of  Churches. 

Carglll's  letter  put  a  clear  distance  between 
the  Bank's  position  and  that  of  the  Admin- 
istration. 

Cargill  wrote  that  any  participation  by 
the  International  Development  Association — 
a  division  of  the  World  Bank  that  lends 
development  capital  to  the  poorest  coun- 
tries at  no  interest — "would  depend  on  the 
Bank  Group's  assessment  of  the  possibility 
of  such  an  assistance  program  being  directed 
solely  towards  the  reconstruction  and  devel- 
opment of  these  economies  and  restoring 
them  to  a  peacetime  basis  as  foreseen  in  the 
•Paris  Accords."  He  said  that  informal  dis- 
cussions among  various  ald-glvlng  countries 
indicated  that  "most  of  them  believed  that 
conditions  were  not  yet  ripe  in  South  Viet 
Nam  for  any  formal  action  to  be  taken  to  set 
up  an  aid  group." 

Blake  had  urged  Senate  approval  of  a 
measure  (defeated  in  the  House)  that 
would  provide  UJS.  funding  for  IDA.  But  in 
bis  testimony  Blake  said,  "Bread  for  the 
World  would  take  quite  a  different  position 
If  the  IDA  program  became  a  major  conduit 
for  funds  to  support,  for  example,  the  Thleu 
regime."  He  added  that  "because  rumors  and 
reports  to  that  effect  persist,  we  are  asking 
Mr.  (Robert  S.|  McNamara  to  lay  them  to 
rest  in  the  clearest  possible  terms."  Mc- 
Namara is  President  of  the  World  Bank. 

Reports  of  possible  Bank  assistance  to 
Saigon  stemmed  from  a  chain  of  events  that 
began  a  year  ago. 

In  April  1973,  shortly  after  the  Paris 
agreements.  President  Thleu  asked  the 
World  Bank  to  help  form  a  consultative 
group  of  donor  nations  to  consider  aiding 
the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam,  a  member  coun- 
try. The  Bank  agreed,  and  in  May  and  No- 
vember sent  study  missions  to  South  Viet 
Nam,  each  of  which  resulted  In  private  re- 
ports. The  reports  were  leaked  and  rumors 
began  to  circulate.  Although  the  reports 
painted  a  bleak  picttire  of  Saigon's  economic 
prospects,  some  observers  interpreted  them 
as  a  case  for  Bank  assistance. 

During  the  Fame  period,  as  Saigon's  finan- 
cial difficulties  mounted,  the  Administration 
began  pressing  the  World  Bank  to  help 
through  IDA,  Its  "soft  loan  window."  On 
March  25  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Klssinj;er 
wrote  to  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  express- 
ing the  hope  that  "a  reversal  of  the  negative 
Congressional  action  on  IDA  replenishment 
would  clearly  enhance  the  possibility  of  suc- 
cess" with  regard  to  arranging  reconstruc- 
tion assistance  for  the  Republic  of  South 
Viet  Nam.  The  Administration's  Interest 
served  to  reinforce  rumors  prompted  by  the 
reports  rf  the  study  missjions.  and  vlce-verra. 

Prlvatelv  the  Bank's  iTsformatlon  ofTlce 
denied  the  rumors  and  insisted  that  no  de- 
cision to  fund  projects  in  South  Viet  Nam 
had  been  mr.de.  But  it  did  not  rule  out  the 
possibility  of  a  later  decision  favorable  to 
Saigon,  and  Bank  officers  maintained  official 
silence. 

In  breaki:ig  that  silence.  Vice  President 
Cargill  clearly  attached  further  considera- 
tion of  assisting  South  Viet  Nam  to  com- 
pliance with  the  Parts  Accords. 

An  initial  meeting  of  16  major  donor  na- 
tions (the  consultative  group)  took  place 
last  October  In  Paris  to  consider  the  first 
report  and  the  Saigon  request  for  aid,  but  a 
subsequent  meeting  has  been  lndefl^ltely 
postponed.  In  his  letter  to  Senator  Kennedy, 
Kissinger  said  that  the  reactions  of  partici- 
pating countries  to  the  energy  crisis  and  to 
the  Congressional  decision  on  IDA  replenish- 
ment led  the  Bank  to  postpone  the  meeting." 

Carglirs  letter,  however,  says  that  condi- 
tions "In  South  Viet  Nam"  led  most  cf  the 


16  nations  to  postpone  further  considera- 
tion. 

At  least  one  of  the  16  nations.  Sweden, 
Insists  that  after  the  war  ends  assistance 
should  go  to  both  North  and  South  Viet 
Nam. 

CarglU's  statement  apparently  means  that 
the  donor  nations  are  not  prepared  to  act  as 
a  group  even  outside  the  Bank  structure 
until  a  reasonable  settlement,  consistent 
with  the  Paris  peace  agreements,  takes  place. 

International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development, 

Washington.  D.C.,  April  IS,  1974. 
Dr.  Eugene  Carson  Blake, 
President,  Bread  for  the  World, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Dr.  Blake:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
to  Mr.  McNamara  enclosing  the  text  of  your 
statement  on  the  IDA  Fourth  Replenish- 
ment before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  We  greatly  appreciate  yotir  elo- 
quent testimony  In  support  of  the  Fourth 
Replenishment  and  Its  goal  of  helping  the 
poorest  countries  in  the  world.  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara has  asked  me  to  respond  to  your 
specific  questions  regarding  Bank  operations 
In  Indochina,  for  which  I  have  been  prin- 
cipally responsible. 

You  probably  know  that  for  the  past  15 
years,  at  the  request  of  our  member  coun- 
tries, the  Bank  Group  has  taken  the  lead 
with  other  International  organizations  In  or- 
ganizing aid  groups  for  countries  wherever  a 
significant  numljer  of  aid  giving  countries 
ha\'e  shown  an  interest  in  some  form  of  con- 
sultation. At  present  there  are  18  such 
groups.  The  Bank  and  IDA  services  these 
groups  by  providing  economic  analysis,  esti- 
mates of  the  aid  needs  of  a  particular  coun- 
try, etc.,  and  in  general  takes  the  chair  at 
meetings  which  they  convene.  This  procedure 
has  proved  extremely  useful  to  the  aid  giv- 
ing countries — including,  I  believe,  to  the 
U.S.A. — and  has  provided  opportunities  for 
consultation  amongst  donor  countries — and 
coordination  of  the  aid  efforts.  It  was  taken 
as  a  matter  of  course,  therefore,  when  about 
a  year  ago  several  donor  countries  made  in- 
quiries of  the  Bank  Group  whether  we  could 
help  In  forming  such  a  group  for  Indochina. 

Mr.  McNamara  in  reply  said  that  the  Bank 
Group  would  be  prepared  to  form  such  a 
group  on  the  basis  of  various  understandings 
of  which  the  most  Important  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Issues  you  have  raised  were: 
(a^  th'it  the  group  deal  with  the  problems 
o'  the  three  countries  of  Indochina  that  are 
members  of  the  Bank  and  IDA.  namely,  Laos, 
Khmer  Reoubllc  and  South  Viet  Nam;  (b> 
that  any  Initiative  In  forming  such  a  group 
or  any  nartlclpatlon  bv  IDA  would  depend 
on  the  Bank  Group's  assessment  of  the  pos- 
sibllitv  of  such  an  assistance  prosTam  be- 
ing directed  solely  towards  the  reconstruc- 
tion arid  develoomert  of  these  economies 
and  restorlne  them  to  a  peacetime  basis  as 
foreseen  !n  the  Paris  Accords;  and  fc)  that 
the  Bank  Group  would  undertake  only  those 
ooerations  that  received  the  broad  support 
of  its  membership. 

With  the  progress  reported  from  the  Parts 
peare  talks  In  the  sprtng  of  last  vear.  we 
decided  to  send  a  mission  to  South  Viet  Nam 
to  begin  Inqulrtes  about  the  possibility  of 
forming  an  aid  group  of  the  kind  described 
above.  Subsequently,  we  approached  the 
Governments  of  Laos  and  the  Khmer  Re- 
public. At  the  time  neither  of  these  govern- 
ments felt  that  they  were  ready  to  receive 
such  a  mission  from  IDA.  The  mission  ac- 
cordingly visited  South  Viet  Nam  In  June, 
and  its  report  was  circulated  to  Interested 
countries  towards  the  end  of  September  last 
year. 

In  October  I  had  the  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing In  Paris  with  representatives  of  the  vart- 
ous  aid  giving  countrtes  concerned.  From 
these  informal  discussions  I  gained  the  clear 
impression  that  most  of  them  believed  that 


conditions  were  not  yet  ripe  in  South  Viet 
Nam  for  any  formal  action  to  be  taken  to  set 
up  an  aid  group.  Accordingly,  I  suggested 
that  we  postpone  further  discussions  for 
some  months  to  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
watch  develOi->m3ni3  In  Indochina  and  to 
form  a  clearer  J  udgment  whether  aa  aid  pro- 
gram couid  be  woriied  out.  in  accordance  with 
the  understanding  I  have  described  aljove. 

I  recognized  that  one  of  your  particular 
concerns  Is  thst  IDA  would  liecome  a  major 
source  of  financial  assistance  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Viet  Nam.  Even  under 
peaceful  conditions  the  resources  gap  which 
would  have  to  be  filled  annually  would  be  far 
beyond  the  relatively  small  amount  of  funds 
Ukely  to  be  avaUable  to  South  Viet  Nam  out 
of  the  Fourth  Replenishment  of  IDA.  Taking 
into  account  the  scarcity  of  concessional  as- 
sistance funds  such  as  IDA  pro.ide.s,  as  well 
as  the  urgent  needs  of  hundred*  of  millions 
of  poor  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
it  is  clear  that  IDA  could  hardly  become  a 
major  source  of  funds  for  this  purpose. 
Sincerely, 

Peter  Cargill, 

Vice  President. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York   (Mr.  Stratton). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  6  minutes. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sun 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  wind  up 
this  deliate  today  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  I  must  say, 
though,  that  I  never  really  have  been 
conxinced  that  many  souls  are  saved 
during  general  debate.  That  is  borne  out, 
I  think,  by  the  tremendous  and  enthusi- 
astic turnout  of  the  membership  here 
during  this  debate;  but,  nevertheless, 
perhaps  we  can  get  a  few  remarks  into 
the  Record  and  perhaps  some  day  in  the 
distant  future  people  may  even  read 
what  we  have  said. 

I  want  to  say  just  a  few  words  about 
this  bill.  I  think  It  does  a  number  of  very 
important  things.  For  example,  this  bill 
continues  the  job  that  we  began  in  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  of  trying 
desperately  to  remedy  some  of  the  errors 
in  our  own  defense  readiness  posture  that 
were  recognized  as  a  result  of  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict  of  last  Octcber. 

We  are  increasing  very  rapidly  the 
production  of  tanks.  We  are  increasing 
very  rapidly  the  production  of  the  TOW 
antitank  missiles,  which  are  the  tactical 
counterpart  of  the  Soviet  Sagger,  but 
which  are  vastly  outnumbered  by  the 
cheaper  Soviet  product. 

We  are  also  adding,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  pointed  out  a  moment 
ago,  the  F-111,  the  only  supersonic  new 
aircraft  that  we  have  developed  in  the 
past  15  years  in  the  Air  Force  and  the 
one  which,  without  the  active  participa- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  would  already  have 
been  consigned  to  oblivion.  We  are  keep- 
ing it  alive,  not  only  to  fill  out  the  ranks 
of  the  tactical  Air  Force,  but  also  as  a 
possible  supersonic  bcmber  hedge  if  we 
.should  need  it. 

Finally,  we  have  stopped-tirrdramatic 
decline  of  the  U.S.  Navy— if  this  bill  goes 
through  intact  tomorrow,  as  I  hope  it 
will — which  has  steadily  been  going  down 
year  after  year  while  the  Soviet  Navy 
has  steadily  been  going  up.  If  this  bill 
is  passed,  for  the  first  time  we  will  be 
building  ships  in  this  fiscal  year  than 
we  are  putting  into  mothballs. 
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Many  of  the  Members  who  have  in- 
cluded their  dissenting  views  in  the  com- 
mittee report,  and  some  of  whom  have 
spoken  on  the  floor  today,  talk  about  the 
terrible  expenditures  involved  in  this  par- 
ticular legislation.  Well,  the  figures  In 
this  bill  are  somewhat  high.  They  are 
higher  than  the  figures  last  year;  but  let 
us  not  forget  that  percentagewise,  we 
are  doing  less  in  the  field  of  defense  today 
than  we  have  done  at  any  time  since 
1950.  That  was  the  year,  the  Members 
will  recaU,  when  Louie  Johnson,  after 
the  Korean  war  broke  out,  was  castigated 
from  one  end  of  the  city  of  Washington 
to  the  other  for  his  failure  to  have  pro- 
vided thl5  Nation  with  the  means  to  de- 
fend itself. 

So,  what  we  are  presenting  here  is 
really  a  modest  defense  budget,  and  one 
that  is  taking  only  27  percent  of  the 
budget  and  only  5.9  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product,  compared  with  some  47 
percent  of  the  budget  when  President 
Kennedy  first  took  office,  and  8.3  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  most  im- 
portant thing  of  all,  for  those  who  tradi- 
tionally in  knee-jerk  fashion  oppose  any- 
thing or  everythktg  that  comes  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  is  to 
realize  that  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  not 
to  fight  a  war;  it  is  to  prevent  war.  Tlie 
money  that  we  are  putting  into  this 
budget  is  to  try  to  maintain  the  peace- 
Let  us  remember  that.  It  is  intended  to 
provide  peace  forces  in  Europe  where  we 
are  confronting  the  mass  of  the  Soviet 
threat;  and  where  else  would  one  have 
us  put  our  forces  except  in  the  area 
where  the  threat  exists? 

Second,  it  will  provide  assistance  and 
provide  the  forces  capable  of  infiuencing 
stability  in  the  troubled  Middle  Eastern 
area  where,  thank  God,  Secretary  Kis- 
singer is  today  on  the  verge  of  another 
fantastic  and  magical  peace  arrange- 
ment, backed  up  by  the  determination 
and  the  power  of  the  6th  Fleet  and  of 
American  military  forces. 

FtoaUy — and  I  hope  this  will  continue 
to  be  the  case  when  the  votes  are  coimted 
tomorrow — this  budget  wiU  put  money 
in  to  deter  war  and  to  preserve  the  fragile 
peace  in  Southeast  Asia.  We  have  gotten 
our  troops  out  of  there;  all  this  bill  will 
do  is  provide  a  little  ammunition  to  let 
the  South  Vietnamese  continue  to  defend 
themselves  in  fiscal  1975. 

If  Members  have  bothered  to  read  the 
paper,  they  know  that  a  massive  North 
Vietnamese  offensive  is  already  imder 
way  today  in  Vietruun  in  complete  and 
total  violation  of  the  Paris  Accords. 
Let  us  not  tell  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  that  they  have  got  to  go  out  there 
with  only  sticks  and  stones  to  fight  off 
those  Russian  tanks  moving  against 
them.  Let  us  at  least  tell  them  tomorrow 
that  they  can  have  s(Hne  real  ammuni- 
tion, so  long  as  they  promise  to  shoot  it 
themselves. 

So.  this  is  what  this  defense  authori- 
zation bill  is  all  about.  We  are  trying  to 
correct  the  serious  and  dangerous  situ- 
ation where  American  power  has  been 
going  down  while  Soviet  power  is  going 
up.  We  are  trying  to  deter  a  new  war 
breaking  out  in  Southeast  Asia.  And  we 


are  trying  to  maintain  peace  and  stabil- 
ity in  a  world  where  self-proclaimed 
"peace  loving"  Indians  yesterday  ex- 
ploded an  atomic  bomb. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  add  a  word  of 
further  explanation  with  regard  to  the 
P-111  aircraft. 

I  am  presently  a  supporter  of  the  B-1 
although  I  must  admit  that  I  am  deeply 
concerned  about  the  problems  the  B-1 
has  encountered,  the  slipi>age  in  its  pro- 
duction schedule,  and  the  fantastic  es- 
calation in  its  cost.  We  must  face  up 
realistically  now  to  the  possibility  that 
Congress  may  never  approve  such  a 
costly  program.  In  that  event  we  need 
to  have  an  option  available  when  the 
time  for  decision  comes. 

As  for  the  B-52's,  however  they  may 
be  modified,  there  is  I  believe  consider- 
able room  for  doubt  as  Just  how  much 
longer  they  will  constitute  a  credible 
threat  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

However,  we  do  have  readily  available 
to  us  in  the  interim  the  FB-lll,  which 
can  be  produced  at  any  time  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Con- 
gress decide  that  this  should  be  done, 
and  which  can  in  its  EB-IU  version,  can 
be  an  interim  supersonic  bomber. 

But  let  it  be  understood  we  are  not 
merely  bu5ring  insurtmce  here.  The  pri- 
mary purpose  of  this  addition  of  the 
F-lU  is  the  need  for  additional  P-111 
tacticEil  aircraft.  The  report  points  out, 
for  example,  that  a  very  substantial 
number  of  the  early  P-lll's  are  now 
being  diverted  by  the  Air  Force  for  re-- 
configuration  into  recormalssance  air- 
craft. When  this  is  done  these  P-lll's 
will  be  lost  to  the  tswjtical  strike  force 
because  they  will  be  used  with  other  air- 
craft in  our  inventory  to  provide  the 
imlque  capability  that  is  found  in  the 
P-111. 

The  committee  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  the  action  they  have  taken  to  pre- 
serve this  essential  production  line  both 
for  the  aircraft  that  will  be  produced 
for  our  forces  today  and,  very  impor- 
tantly, as  a  hedge  for  a  most  imcertain 
future  in  the  manned  bomber  field. 

Mr.  WHTTEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  goitleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Johnson). 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, not  being  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  have  some  questions  I  would 
like  to  raise,  and  I  agreed  to  ask  them  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  during  his 
time,  but  his  time  was  limited  so  I  got 
some  time  of  my  own  to  ask  some  of 
these  questions  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  second  time 
I  have  listened  to  the  position  of  the 
committee,  and  I  am  impressed  with  the 
committee's  sincerity  and  their  desire  to 
maintain  strong  American  defense.  I 
agree,  of  course,  that  this  is  what  has 
to  be  done,  but  there  are  certain  ques- 
tions which  come  to  my  mind. 

For  example,  in  the  area  of  the  P-111, 
I  have  been  satisfied  by  the  gentleman's 
statements  and  the  chairman's  state- 
ments, and  by  some  of  the  others,  that 
the  F-111  is  a  good  piece  of  equipment 
now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  doubts  about 
that.  Evidently  those  have  been  satisfied 
in  the  gentlemen's  minds  and  I  am  sat- 
isfied by  their  statements. 


When  we  start  examining  the  various 
nimibers  of  delivery  systems  to  the  So- 
viet Union,  the  methods  by  which  we  can 
deliver  atomic  weapons,  we  have  the  Tri- 
dent— I  am  all  in  favor  of  the  Trident — 
we  have  the  missile  systems,  the  ballistic 
missiles:  we  have  F-lU's  now;  we  have 
a  lot  of  other  aircraft.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  we  have  P-4's;  we  have  the 
P-14  and  we  have  the  P-15  which  can 
deliver  atomic  weapons. 

Admittedly,  they  have  to  come  from 
the  periphery  of  the  Sdviet  Union.  But 
years  ago  we  had  the  P-100.  My  brother 
used  to  sit  on  the  end  of  a  runway  in 
Turkey.  He  would  sit  tliere  for  hours  at 
a  time,  and  they  would  have  targets  as- 
signed inland. 

How  many  of  these  delivery  systems  do 
we  have  to  pile  up  one  on  top  of  the  other 
to  maintain  the  deterrent  force  that  we 
are  talldng  about?  When  we  talk  about 
the  P-111  versus  the  B-1,  I  would  like 
to  have  somebody  discuss  these  problems. 

I  have  understood  that  we  have  many 
thousands  of  bombs  that  can  be  deliv- 
ered to  any  one  target  or  any  series  of 
targets  in  the  Soviet  Union.  How  many 
do  we  have  to  pile,  one  on  top  of  the 
other,  before  we  regard  ourselves  as  safe? 
I  wish  the  gentleman  would  respond. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  let  me  just  say  that, 
first  of  all,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  only  nuclear  carrier  aircraft  we  have 
around  the  periphery  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  primarily,  is  the  F-111.  The  other 
aircraft  which  the  gentleman  referred  to 
no  longer  perform  that  mission. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Let  me  ask 
the  gentleman  this  specific  question:  Do 
we  no  longer  have  Air  Force  fighters  sta- 
tioned on  the  runways  around  the  per- 
rlphery  of  the  Soviet  Union,  such  as  in 
Turkey  and  any  other  places,  that  have 
targets  assigned  inland? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  To  answer  the  gen- 
tleman, we  have  Air  Force  filters,  but 
the  gentleman  is  talking  about  nuclear- 
attack  aircraft.  My  understanding  is  that 
the  only  ones  that  are  carrying  out  this 
mission  now  are  the  P-lll's  that  are  sta- 
tioned in  Europe. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Is  the  gen- 
tleman saying  that  we  do  not  have  P- 
lOO's  or  F-4's  that  have  the  capability  of 
delivering  bombs,  those  that  are  operat- 
ing off  aircraft  carriers  or  runways  In 
Turkey  and  other  area.s? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  There  may  be  some 
on  aircraft  carriers.  I  am  not  sure  just 
how  many  we  have  there,  but  the  gen- 
tleman refers  to  those  that  were  sta- 
tioned in  Europe. 

This  is  a  complicated  matter,  but  the 
gentleman  refers  to  all  these  myriad 
weapons  systems.  There  has  been  refer- 
ence to  the  Triad  in  terms  of  our  nu- 
clear defense.  We  have  believed — I  think 
properly — that  we  should  not  put  all  our 
eggs  in  one  basket.  So  we  have  missiles. 
None  of  those  missiles  has  ever  been 
fired  in  anger,  as  the  gentleman  well 
knows,  and  some  people  are  not  even 
sure  that  they  are  going  to  work.  God 
forbid  that  it  should  ever  occur. 

We  also  have  the  nuclear  bombers, 
the  Strategic  Air  Command,  which  now 
depends  on  the  B-52's.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  what  is  probably  our  most 
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Invxilnerable     deterrent,     the     Polaris/ 
Poseidon  submarine. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  feeling  Is  that  it  is 
conceivable  that  the  missiles  might  not 
work.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  aircraft 
on  the  ground  might  be  sabotaged,  and 
that  is  why  we  have  the  Polaris  sub- 
marines. It  is  also  conceivable  that  per- 
haps one  of  these  days  the  Soviets,  with 
their  satellites,  might  be  able  to  track 
our  submarines,  so  we  have  felt  that 
the  best  security  is  to  have  all  three  of 
these  systems.  They  are  expensive;  there 
is  no  question  about  that,  but  if  they 
deter  nuclear  w^arfare.  which  they  have 
done  to  date  for  over  a  quarter  centiuy, 
I  think  they  are  worth  the  money  that  we 
put  into  them.  This  is  the  reason  we 
have  these  three  types  of  systems. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  all  agree  with  what  the 
gentleman  has  said  about  the  necessity 
for  a  deterrent.  What  I  am  asking  is  this : 
If  we  need  the  B-1  bomber  when  we 
have  the  F-111, 1  would  like  to  hear  the 
gentleman's  analysis  of  that,  because  I 
have  not  heard  anything  that  says  the 
B-1  bomber  is  necesssuy.  We  have  the 
F-111  and  know  its  capability. 

I  am  not  challenging  the  gentleman 
on  that. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  address  myself  to  that  question. 

The  nub  of  our  Strategic  Air  Command 
has  been  the  B-52  bomber.  I  am  sure 
the  chairman  of  our  committee  is  the 
real  expert  on  this,  and  he  might  want 
to  answer  this;  I  sim  sure  that  he  could 
do  a  better  Job  than  I  can. 

The  B-52  bomber  was  last  constructed, 
I  think,  almost  20  years  ago,  and  I  think 
we  all  know  that  it  is  getting  outmoded. 
It  did  the  job  in  the  conventional  bomb- 
ing assignments  in  Vietnam. 

So  the  question  has  been:  What  will 
be  the  follow-on  to  the  B-52?  The  B-1 
is  the  plane  that  the  Air  Force  is  In  the 
process  of  developing.  It  Is  a  supersonic 
aircraft,  an  aircraft  that  can  come  in 
low.  an  aircraft  with  a  standoff  capa- 
bility which  will  take  the  place  of  the 
B-52  In  the  1980's  and  the  1990's. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  What 
about  the  F-111? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
F-111  Is  primarily  a  tactical  fighter 
plane,  but  it  has  the  capability  of  carry- 
ing bombs.  It  also  happens  to  be  a  super- 
sonic plane.  It  is  larger  than  most  of 
our  fighters,  and  it  has  a  bomber  version. 

So  the  feeling  on  our  committee  is 
that  if  the  B-1  should  become  so  ex- 
pensive, as  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  PncE)  has  pointed  out,  that  Con- 
gress is  not  going  to  go  for  it,  we  will 
have  Einother  option  available  to  us; 
namely,  the  FB-lll,  which  may  not  be 
able  to  do  all  the  things  which  the  B-1 
can  do,  although  it  can  do  a  nimiber  of 
them. 

So  that  Is  why  we  are  keeping  the 
production  line  of  the  F-111  alive  for 
another  year,  imtil  we  come  to  that  point 
where  Congress  has  to  decide  whether 
we  will  go  into  production  of  the  B-1 
or  not,  considering  the  specified  cost.  If 
we  do  not  keep  the  P-111  line  open,  there 
will  not  be  any  option  open;  we  will  have 
to  go  to  the  other  plane  regardless  of 
what  the  cost  might  be. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this 
question : 

Does  the  gentleman  have  any  reports 
as  to  how  many  of  these  tactical  fighter 
planes  we  have  available  in  Europe  for 
the  purpose  of  striking  into  the  middle 
of  the  continent,  into  the  Soviet  Union? 
Does  the  gentleman  know  how  many 
fighter  planes  there  are? 

Perhaps  that  is  secret  information,  I 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  hope  that  that  would  be  classified 
in  any  event. 

However,  the  gentleman  is  probably 
aware  of  the  fact  that  this  has  been  one 
of  the  stimibling  blocks  in  oiir  discus- 
sions with  the  Soviets.  The  Soviets  have 
all  kinds  of  medium-range  nuclear  mis- 
siles which  are  aimed  at  Parts,  at  Lon- 
don, at  Berlin,  and  at  points  in  all  of 
these  other  countrtes  in  Western  Europe, 
and  they  do  not  count  these  missiles  in 
their  nuclear  force.  Yet  they  are  de- 
manding that  the  nuclear  carrying 
planes  in  our  tactical  Air  Force  should 
be  counted. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  are  hav- 
ing difficulty  in  the  Salt  n,  as  I  imder- 
stand  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
msxv,  I  thEink  the  gentleman. 

If  we  could  get  this  kind  of  informa- 
tion, it  would  help  some  of  the  Members 
like  myself  who  are  not  on  the  committee 
to  make  a  determination  with  respect  to 
the  B-1  bomber.  I  would  appreciate  it 
if  the  committee  would  try  to  think  of  the 
situation  in  those  terms,  so  we  can  make 
our  decisions  based  on  that  Information. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  committee  has  tried  very  hard 
to  provide  information.  I  think  the  re- 
port is  a  very  carefully  reasoned  discus- 
sion of  this  very  issue,  if  the  gentleman 
has  had  time  to  read  it.  We  are  trying  to 
protect  the  gentleman's  options  so  that 
he  will  know  which  way  to  go. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  call  the  gen- 
tleman's attention  to  page  3514  of  the 
hearings,  part  4  of  the  hearings  of  our 
committee,  which  go  into  this  matter  in 
further  detail. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  genUeman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  ask 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  this  ques- 
tion: 

What  is  the  range  of  the  Russian  in- 
termediate missile? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
range  of  the  medium-range  missile  of 
the  Russians,  I  would  Imagine,  would 
probably  be  on  the  order  of  1,000  or  1,500 
miles.  It  could  be  programed  to  be  less 
or  more. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  we  have  a  comparable 
missile? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  No,  I  do  not  think 
they  are  In  the  active  force  any  more. 

We  took  the  Thors  and  the  Juplters 
out  some  time  ago,  following  the  con- 
frontation with  Cuba  In  1962. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  did  not  have  an  In- 
termediate missile  In  Vietnam,  did  we? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct.  We  did  not  have  one  in  Vietnam, 
and.  of  coxu^e,  the  policy  of  our  Govern- 


ment was  not  to  get  into  a  nuclear  at- 
tack in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  did  not  know  they 
would  have  to  carry  a  nuclear  warhead. 
In  fact  I  have  been  told  they  could  carry 
conventional  warheads. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  sub- 
committee action  to  increase  the  pro- 
gramed average  strength  for  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Guard  and  Reserve  Forces 
is  an  outstanding  example  of  congres- 
sional determination  to  fully  support  the 
total  force  poUcy.  It  hsus  been  a  very 
satisfying  experience  to  workainder  the 
able  chairman  (Mr.  Fisher)  in  Imple- 
menting this  effort. 

The  committee  has  properly  recognized 
that  full  and  complete  support  for  strong 
and  operationally  ready  Guard  and  Re- 
serve Forces  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States.  These  increased  strength 
authorizations  will  allow  significant  im- 
provement in  the  manning  percentages 
of  required  units.  At  the  same  time,  the 
committee  action  recognizes  the  long- 
standing efforts  of  Congress  to  support 
and  enhance  the  Guard  and  Reserve 
strength  postures. 

This  action  recognizes  the  past  diffi- 
culties with  underestimating  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  strengths  to  be  author- 
ized for  the  Reserve  components. 

The  strength  figures  that  the  commit- 
tee recommends  are  derived  from  the 
skilled  judgment  of  the  Guard  and  Re- 
serve leaders  who  are  most  aware  of  the 
needs  and  capabilities  of  their  respec- 
tive components.  These  same  skilled 
judgments  are  essential  factors  in  all 
determinations  of  what  Guard  and  Re- 
serve Forces  can  and  should  be  used  and 
the  extent  to  which  they  require  fiscal 
and  other  support. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  by  the  visible 
demonstration  of  leadership  In  the  grass- 
roots of  our  country  as  evidenced  by  the 
outstanding  recruiting  and  retention 
efforts  and  successes  of  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents in  the  face  of  great  adversity. 
This  Is  an  example  of  what  small  imlt 
commanders  throughout  the  country  can 
accomplish  when  motivated  and  given 
some  assistance. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  these  imlts 
are  continuing  to  exert  the  same  driving 
energy  toward  improving  their  readiness 
that  they  have  shown  In  manning  im- 
provement. Congress  must  continue  our 
strong  support  of  full  implementation  to 
the  total  force  policy  and  move  toward 
acliieving  the  fiscal  benefits  of  these  low- 
er cost  forces. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  14592,  the  mili- 
tary procurement  authorization  for  fiscal 
1975.  This  bill  authorizes  a  total  amount 
of  $22.6  billion  for  military  weapons  pro- 
curement and  research  and  develop- 
ment. The  total  authorization  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  $500  million  from  the  Department 
of  Defense's  budget  requests,  and  is  an 
increase  of  only  8.1  percent  over  last 
year's  request — barely  enough  to  keep 
pace  with  infiation. 

Yet  there  are  those  who  will  offer 
amendments'  tomorrow  to  cut  the  au- 
thorizations by  additional  millions  and 
even  billions.  There  are  those  who  will 
seek  to  reduce  our  troop  levels  by  up  to 
200.000  men.  We  will  hear  the  aimual 
and  expectable  outcries  that  the  defense 
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budget  is  too  large,  too  fiUed  with  waste 
and  fat,  and  too  unnecessary. 

The  Constitution  charges  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress "to  provide  for  the  conunon  De- 
fence" us  a  top  priority.  The  budget  pro- 
posals of  the  Department  of  Defense  are 
aimed  at  maintaining  U.S.  military  su- 
periority at  the  minimal  necessary  cost 
to  the  American  taxpayer,  and  I  believe 
It  is  incimibent  upon  the  Congress  to  ful- 
fill its  constitutional  mandate  for  the 
national  defense  and  to  dispel  some  of 
the  myths  which  have  grown  up  about 
defense  spending  in  recent  years. 

Opponents  of  defense  spending  con- 
tinually complain  about  the  billions 
which  go  for  defense  in  the  face  of  com- 
peting human  priorities  in  the  Federal 
budget.  But  the  truth  is,  since  President 
Nixon  took  office  in  1969  and  began  to 
wind  down  the  Vietnam  war,  defense 
spending  has  declined  from  44  percent  of 
the  budget,  to  29  percent  for  fiscal  1975. 
As  defense  spending  has  declined,  spend- 
ing for  human  resources  has  jumped  to 
almost  50  percent  of  the  budget  in  its 
place. 

Defense  outlays  for  fiscal  1974  thus  far 
total  S79  7  billion;  adjusted  for  inflation, 
this  Is  the  lowest  Pentagon  spending 
since  the  Korean  war  began.  Put  another 
way,  defense  spending  is  only  5.9  percent 
of  our  gross  national  product,  its  lowest 
point  since  the  end  of  the  Korean  war. 
Thus,  either  way  it  is  viewed,  defense 
spending  has  been  constantly  declining 
since  the  mid-1950's — ^in  the  face  of  a 
war  in  Southeast  Asia,  in  the  face  of  in- 
flation, and  in  the  face  of  an  ever- 
expanding  Communist  threat  to  global 
peace. 

There  is  substantial  evidence  that  the 
fiscal  1975  defense  budget  is  a  minimimi 
beyond  which  we  dare  not  go  if  we  are 
to  fulfill  our  constitutional  duty  to  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense: 

We  spend  less  than  6  percent  of  our 
GNP  on  defense — Russia  spends  almost 
half: 

We  spend  some  $8  billion  a  year  for 
military  research  and  development — 
Russia  spends  at  least  double  that  figure; 
We  have  2.2  million  men  in  the  uni- 
formed services — Russia  has  3.4  million; 
Russia  has  500  more  ICBM's  than  the 
United  States,  14  more  nuclear  subma- 
rines, and  240  more  missiles  to  launch 
from  these  submarines ; 

Russia  has  been  outbuilding  the  United 
States  in  naval  vessels  by  a  ratio  of  8  to  1, 
and  Russian  ships  are  an  average  10 
years  younger  and  more  modem  than 
ours; 

In  the  past  decade,  the  Russians  have 
developed  and  built  eight  new  fighter 
planes,  while  the  United  States  turned 
out  one: 

Tlie  Russians  are  much  better  pre- 
pared for  the  type  of  limited  brush-fire 
war  that  is  more  likely  today :  600  more 
tactical  and  fighter  aircraft;  468  more 
strategic  airlift  carriers;  and  628  more 
medium-range  bombers. 

In  the  face  of  these  dismaying  statis- 
tics, we  encounter  "slash  and  trim"  ad- 
vocates who  want  to  chop  billions  from 
defense  spending.  In  response  to  these 
attacks.  Secretary  Schlesinger  has  said: 
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It  Is  an  enchanting  Illusion  that  you  can 
simply  take  large  amounts  of  money  out  of 
the  defense  budget  and  cut  only  fat,  and 
not  muscle,  and  It  Is  an  Uluslon  that  we  can 
lU-afford  today. 


Where  do  we  cut? 

Do  we  cut  our  research  and  develop- 
ment program  which  has  not  even  ex- 
panded in  recent  years,  while  the  Rus- 
sians have  overtaken  us  on  all  fronts? 
The  United  States  does  not  have  a  single 
weapon  system  that  the  Russians  do  not 
now  also  have.  In  one  form  or  another. 
Shall  we  cut  military  procurement? 
After  all,  we  are  bombarded  daily 
with  allegations  of  cost  overruns  and 
military  waste.  Yet  the  fine  print  in  the 
1975  budget  clearly  states  that  over  the 
past  10  years,  defense  spending  for  pur- 
chases of  goods  and  services  has  risen  by 
61  percent,  while  Federal  civilian  spend- 
ing for  the  same  purposes  has  risen  170 
percent — almost  triple  the  DOD  rate. 

What  about  military  pay  and  benefits? 
Almost  one-third  of  the  entire  defense 
budget  In  1975  will  go  for  military  and 
retired  pay — some  $32  billion.  Yet  In 
constant  dollars,  the  average  service- 
man's basic  pay  today  is  only  $500  more 
than  it  was  20  years  ago — $8,100  sis  com- 
pared with  $7,600.  The  total  in  constant 
dollars  of  all  benefits  received  by  a  serv- 
iceman— education,  housing,  pay,  and 
other  allowances — has  risen  from  $9,600 
in  1954  to  $11,000  in  1974.  Most  of  this 
increase  has  come  in  the  past  4  years, 
as  Congress  has  sought  to  assist  the 
growth  of  the  all-volunteer  Armed 
Forces. 

In  1974,  it  cost  the  taxpayer  $11,000 
for  each  man  In  our  imiform.  During  this 
same  fiscal  year,  however,  it  cost  the 
American  taxpayer  $12,900  for  each 
civilian  employee  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment.  It  appears  that  our  men  in  uni- 
form are  a  pretty  good  personnel  bar- 
gain—for $1,900  less  a  year  than  a 
civilian  employee,  they  put  their  lives 
on  the  line  for  their  fellow  Americans. 
The  lesson  is  clear.  The  myths  of  ex- 
cessive defense  spending  do  not  hold  up 
in  the  light  of  harsh  numerical  reality. 
In  constant — 1974— dollars,  we  are 
spending  $20  billion  less  than  we  did  20 
years  ago  and  less  than  we  have  any 
year  since. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  now  in  an  era  of 
hard-won  global  peace  and  stability. 
But  this  is  a  precarious  peace,  one  which 
was  achieved  and  maintained  through 
the  strength  and  deterrent  force  of  our 
military.  Rus-sia's  efforts  to  force  the 
United  States  into  a  confrontation  in  the 
Middle  East  demonstrate  the  need  for  us 
to  maintain  our  ability  to  bargain  from 
strength.  Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  approve  H.R.  14592  as  reported  by  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
to  vote  down  amendments  which  would 
cripple  our  national  defense. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINQ.  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
all  the  weapons  systems  programs  In- 
cluded In  this  year's  military  procure- 
ment bill,  certainly  the  one  that  is  po- 
tentially the  costliest  and  buys  the  least 
for  the  money  is  the  B-1  bomber. 

In  the  research  paper  that  Senator 
McGovEKN  and  I  prepared  for  Members 
of  Congress  for  peace  through  truce.  I 


think  one  of  the  most  significant  points 
that  is  made  is  that  the  B-1  bomber, 
and  the  concept  of  strategic  nuclear 
bombardment  by  manned  aircraft,  plays 
only  an  extremely  marginal  role  in  the 
U.S.  deterrent  posture. 

In  the  so-called  strategic  Triad,  It  rep- 
resents the  third  string  team  in  the  role 
of  a  back-up  after  the  ICBM's  and 
SLBM's  have  been  used.  If  nuclear  war 
occurred,  and  any  restraint  was  exer- 
cised by  the  Chiefs  of  State,  there  could 
be  eight  successive  nuclear  missile  sal- 
vos— four  on  each  side  and  each  answer- 
ing the  one  before — before  the  B-1  would 
be  in  a  position  to  do  any  damage.  The 
war  would  be  over  before  it  could  get  into 
action. 

In  1971,  after  Senator  McGovern  and 
I  issued  a  critical  analysis  of  the  B-1 
bomber  program,  which  spokesmen  for 
the  Air  Force  criticized  as  Inaccurate,  I 
offered  publicly  to  retract  any  part  of 
that  report  if  the  Air  Force  could  prove 
to  me  that  it  was  in  error.  I  was  Invited  to 
Strategic  Air  Command  Headquarters  at 
Omaha  where  I  spent  a  day  receiving 
briefings  and  discussing  the  B-1  with 
several  general  officers.  I  was  shocked  to 
learn  that  they  did  not  regard  the  B-1 
as   a  replacement  for  the  B-52s  and 
FB-lll's  but,  in  fact,  regard  It  as  an 
additional  weapons  system  and  would 
retain,  by  1984,  255  B-52  G  and  H  models, 
66  FB-lll's.  and  244  B-l's.  This,  In  ef- 
fect, would  Increase  the  overall  maxi- 
mum payload  capability  of  U.S.  strategic 
bomber  forces  by  2^  times— from  about 
21  million  to  nearly  52  million  pounds  of 
bombs.  Such  compounding  of  our  nuclear 
overkill  is  both  tragic  and  ludicrous. 

After  having  to  concede  that  the 
manned  bomber  represents  the  weakest 
leg  of  the  Triad,  the  generals  at  SAC 
said  that  it  was  still  justified  if  it  forces 
the  Soviet  Union  to  spend  more  on  air 
defense  systems  than  they  would  if  the 
threat  did  not  exist.  This  argument  also 
collapses  when  you  examine  the  facts. 
The  low-altitude  SA-3  missile  would  be 
at  least  as  effective  against  the  B-1  as 
the  SA-2  was  against  the  B-52  during 
Operation  Linebacker.  The  SA-3's  cost 
between  $40,000  and  $50,000.  The  current 
estimated  B-1  cost  is  $61.5  million,  1,230 
times  as  much  as  the  SA-3,  even  count- 
ing site  costs  and  assuming  relatively 
low-kill  ratios.  The  economics  come  down 
hard  on  the  side  of  defense. 

SAC'S  final  argument  was  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  was  developing  a  supersonic 
bomber— the  Backfire— that  they  were 
test  fiying  in  the  prototype  stage  and 
that  it  was  to  be  in  slerial  production 
within  months.  As  for  now,  nearly  3  years 
later,  I  have  yet  to  see  any  hard'  evi- 
dence that  the  Backfire  is  being  de- 
ployed. Actually  the  w'hole  concept  of 
building  a  bomber  to  defend  against  a 
bomber  is  fallacious.  To  defend  against 
a  bomber  we  would  deploy  surface-to-air 
missiles.  Yet  most  such  installations  are. 
In  fact,  scheduled  to  be  phased  out  of 
our  air  defense  system. 

Last,  there  is  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Melvln  Laird's  "bargain  chip" 
theory.  He  stated  that  we  should  con- 
tinue to  acquire  the  B-1  bomber  so  it 
could  be  used  at  SALT  H  and  beyond  as 
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a  bargain  chip.  With  a  cost.  Including 
avionics,  armaments,  a  new  compatible 
tanker  and  operations  and  maintenance, 
of  $35.5  million  and  a  current  cost  over- 
nm  of  $5.6  billion,  the  B-1  represents  the 
most  expensive  weapons  systems  in  his- 
tory and  by  no  stretch  of  the  taxpayers' 
imagination  can  such  a  cost  be  justified 
as  a  bargain  chip. 

I  would  hasten  to  point  out  that  with 
the  crj'lng  domestic  needs  that  are  un- 
met in  this  country  today,  the  funds  re- 
quested for  the  B-1  in  fiscal  year  1975 
invested  entirely  in  payroll  could  pro- 
duce 50,000  jobs  at  an  annual  average 
salary  of  $10,000  per  year.  This  is  twice 
as  many  jobs  as  the  B-1  program  is  pro- 
ducing in  the  aerospace  Industry. 

To  take  a  cynical  view,  it  would  seem 
that  the  real  reasons  that  the  B-1  bomber 
program  is  being  pushed  are  other  than 
strategic  military  requirements.  The  B-1 
serves  to  perpetuate  a  powerful  segment 
of  the  military-industrial  complex.  With- 
out the  B-1  to  feed  on,  this  segment  of 
the  military-industrial  complex  would 
die  on  the  vine  or  be  forced  to  develop 
other  programs  for  which  some  rational 
need  exists. 

The  devotion  of  the  Air  Force  generals 
to  strategic  bombers  is  reminiscent  of  the 
devotion  of  the  diehard  admirals  to  the 
battleship.  To  build  a  new  generation  of 
manned  strategic  bombers  in  the  missile 
age  makes  Uttle  more  sense  than  to  build 
a  new  fleet  of  battleships.  This  country 
can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  ex- 
pensive, outmoded  weapons  systems 
either  in  the  name  of  military  security 
or  job  security. 

The  manned  strategic  bomber  Is  going 
to  go  the  way  of  the  battleship.  Let  us  do 
It  now  and  use  that  money  where  it  will 
do  some  good. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  14592.  I  think  this  is  a 
good  bill,  and  one  this  body  should  sup- 
port wholeheartedly. 

I  want  to  take  the  opportunity  to 
address  myself  to  the  F-15  program  and 
to  point  out  how  the  F-15  program  is 
progressing  very  satisfactorily  and  urge 
your  continued  support  for  this  great 
fighter  now  coming  Into  the  inventory 
of  the  Air  Force. 

The  aircraft  in  the  flight  test  program 
have  been  proving  the  capabilities  of  the 
overall  weapon  system  with  great  suc- 
cess. Over  1,700  hours  of  flight  tests 
have  been  acrued  in  more  than  1.700 
separate  flights.  The  test  force  has  flown 
the  design  level  flight  envelope  of  the 
aircraft,  and  in  fact  has  exceeded  the 
combat  altitude  and  maximum  mach 
number  for  which  it  was  designed.  These 
two  points  are  well  in  excess  of  60,000 
feet  altitude  and  twice  the  speed  of 
sound.  Pilots  flying  the  aircraft  attest 
to  its  superior  handling  qualities  and  Its 
remarkable  agility  and  acceleration. 
These  latter  qualities  are  a  direct  byprod- 
uct of,  among  other  things,  the  techno- 
logical advances  contained  in  the  F-lOO 
engine. 

In  addition  to  the  exceptional  success 
enjoyed  by  the  airframe  early  in  its  de- 
velopment program,  the  weapon  subsys- 
tem is  also  proving  to  be  worthy  of  high 


confidence.  The  pulse  doppler  radar  sys- 
tem has  demonstrated  search  and  track 
ranges  in  excess  of  that  required  by  the 
development  specifications.  The  ability 
of  the  pulse  doppler  concept  to  distin- 
guish radar  targets  from  backgroimd 
clutter,  in  combination  with  the  exten- 
sive computer  processing  of  the  radar  in- 
formation, enables  the  pilot  to  easily 
detect  and  track  aircraft.  In  conjunction 
with  the  head-up  display  of  critical 
flight  and  weapons  information,  this 
feature  allows  the  single  crew  member 
of  the  F-15  to  use  effectively  the  full 
capabilities  of  this  aircraft.  Successful 
tests  of  the  various  weapons  subsystems 
Inclufle  airborne  firings  of  the  M-61  20- 
mlllimeter  cannon,  and  the  AIM-7  and 
AIM-9  air-to-air  missiles. 

Contractor  and  Air  Force  flight  test- 
ing of  the  Tactical  Electronic  Warfare 
System  (TEWS)  began  in  February  1974 
at  Eglin  AFB,  Fla.  Provisions  have  been 
made  for  growth  of  the  TEWS  as  tech- 
nology becomes  available  for  system  en- 
hancement or  is  necessitated  by  future 
electronic  warfare  threats.  The  Air  Force 
is  conducting  two  engineering  develop- 
ments for  eventual  addition  to  the 
TEWS.  These  are:  First,  an  internally 
mounted  chaff  and  fiare  countermeas- 
ures  dispenser  set  (CDS) ;  and  second,  a 
tail  warning  set  (TWS)  to  detect  air- 
borne Interceptors  and  air-to-air  mis- 
siles in  the  rear  hemisphere  of  the  F-15. 

The  reliability  and  maintainability  of 
the  F-15  during  the  extensive  flight  test- 
ing have  been  excellent.  For  example, 
there  have  been  numerous  instances 
when  an  F-15  has  made  three  flights  in 
one  day.  The  F-15  program  is  on  sched- 
ule, within  cost  and  is  meeting  technical 
performance  goals. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
the  Record  to  show  that  I  fuUy  support 
the  inclusion  of  title  VHI,  "Nuclear 
Navy"  in  the  defense  procurement  au- 
thorization bill,  H.R.  14592,  now  before 
us.  I  congratulate  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  his  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee for  the  outstanding  leadership 
and  foreight  they  have  demonstrated 
by  incorporating  this  much  needed  legis- 
lation in  this  year's  procurement 
authorization. 

I  also  congratulate  my  distinguished 
colleagues  Bob  Wilson,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Seapower  Sub- 
committee, and  Charles  Bennett,  the 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee,  who 
initiated  this  action  with  their  bill 
H.R.  14364. 

Title  vm  of  this  bill  establishes  the 
policy  that  all  future  major  combatant 
vessels  for  the  strike  forces  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  shall  be  nuclear  powered.  This  in- 
cludes all  combatant  submarines,  air- 
craft carriers,  and  carrier  escorts. 

I  became  intimately  familiar  with  the 
nuclear  Navy  issue  through  my  many 
years  on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
where  I  participated  in  the  annual  review 
of  the  shipbuilding  program  by  the 
Defense  Subcommittee  and  the  annual 
review  of  the  Atomic  Energy  program  by 
the  Public  Works  Subcommittee.  The 
annual  reports  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  clearly  document  the  long- 
standiiig  support  of  that  committee  for 


nuclear  powered  warships.  In  fact,  last 
year's  report  date<J  November  26, 1973,  on 
the  Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
tion bill  states: 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  has 
always  been  In  the  forefront  in  advocating 
a  nuclear-powered  fleet  whenever  that  1b 
feasible. 

I  am  proud  of  my  record  in  support- 
ing the  initiative  taken  by  Congress  to 
bring  about  a  nuclear  Navy  both  for  sub- 
marines and  major  surface  warships. 

But.  despite  all  the  actions  taken  by 
Congress  in  the  past  to  bring  about  a 
nuclear  Navy  much  more  needs  to  be 
done  and  I  believe  title  vm  in  this  bill 
is  necessary  to  achieve  it.  It  may  surprise 
some  of  my  colleagues  to  learn  that  even 
though  this  Congress  has  authorized 
only  nuclear  submarines  for  almost  20 
years,  in  the  Pentagon  today  there  are 
those  who  advocate  studsdng  a  reversion 
to  diesel-powered  submarines.  In  the 
early  1960's  the  Congress  held  extensive 
hearings  and  debates  concerning  the 
need  for  nuclear  power  for  the  aircraft 
carrier  John^.  Kennedy.  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  insisted  in  going  ahead  with 
conventional  propulsion.  Many  of  us 
vowed  that  we  would  never  again  au- 
thorize a  conventional  aircraft  carrier. 
We  believed  that  the  Pentagon  had  final- 
ly gotten  the  message  and  today  we  are 
building  three  nuclear-powered  carriers, 
the  Nimitz  (CVAN-68),  the  Eisenhower 
(CVAN-69),  and  the  Carl  Vinson  (CVN- 
70).  But  do  you  realize  that  right  today 
in  the  Pentagon  millions  of  dollars  are 
being  spent  on  the  design  of  a  new  class 
of  conventional  aircraft  carriers?  Do 
you  realize  that  millions  more  are  being 
spent  on  the  design  of  conventional  es- 
corts to  accompany  these  carriers?  I 
think  these  studies  are  a  waste  of  time. 

If  there  is  any  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  last  year's  oil  embargo  it  is  that 
our  striking  force  naval  warships  of  the 
future  must  have  nuclear  propulsion. 
Many  of  us  have  urged  for  years  that  the 
Navy  and  the  Defense  Department  face 
up  to  this  issue.  They  have  refused  to 
do  so.  Therefore,  it  is  time  that  we  in 
Congress  establish  a  clear-cut  policy  on 
this  issue.  Title  vm  does  this.  I  recom- 
mend that  this  Body  give  unanimous 
support  to  the  inclusion  of  title  vm  in 
the  defense  procurement  authorization 
bill  as  recommended  by  our  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  once 
agadn  we  are  presented  with  a  mlUtary 
procurement  bill  which  contains  an  in- 
ordinate niunber  of  expensive  programs 
ajid  military  hardware  of  questionable 
value,  which  carries  forward  grossly  dis- 
torted and  misdirected  priorities  and 
which  represents  the  largest  peacetime 
military  budget  in  this  country's  history 
while  doing  serious  damage  to  a  number 
of  pressing  domestic  problems.  Few  seri- 
ously debate  the  fact  that  this  coimtry 
must  maintain  an  adequate  defense  £md 
that  we  must  have  the  military  capability 
to  protect  our  basic  naitlonal  interests 
and  to  properly  meet  our  various  treaty 
obligations.  However,  since  the  end  of 
the  Second  World  War — for  almost  SO 
long  years — the  United  States  has  main- 
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tained  the  largest,  strongest,  and,  be- 
yond any  question,  the  most  expensive 
military  position  in  the  world.  During 
these  three  decades  education,  health, 
employment,  housing,  commimity  serv- 
ice, job  training,  and  many  similar  pro- 
grams have  been  grossly  underfunded — 
and  unfunded  in  some  instances.  At  the 
same  time  the  military  budget  remains 
a  sacred  cow  and  whatever  cuts  have 
been  made  are  of  little  consequence  and 
often  are  more  for  appearance  than 
substance. 

The  legislation  before  us  this  week  is 
certainly  no  exception.  For  fiscal  year 
1975  the  administration  sought  an  un- 
precedented expansion  in  military 
spending  of  some  $13.7  billion — a  16.4 
percent  increase  over  the  amount  we  ap- 
proved last  year  or  a  net  rise  of  9.3  per- 
cent once  the  inflationary  rise  has  been 
taken  into  account.  The  $22.64  billion 
authorization  for  new  weapons  systems 
alone  surpasses  the  total  appropriated 
by  the  Congress  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  by  $2.47  billion  or  a  net  Increase  of 
some  $1.5  billion,  again  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  inflationary  factor  of 
about  7.4  percent. 

While  some  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  soaring  inflation  which  has  been 
generated  by  an  inept  economic  policy, 
the  amounts  sought  in  H.R.  14592  are 
simply  not  Justified  and  aflftrmative  steps 
must  be  taken  to  place  controls  or  ceil- 
ings on  these  increases.  The  need  for 
such  restrictions  is  driven  home  when 
you  take  into  account  the  fact  that  msmy 
nondefense  Federal  agencies  are  limit- 
ing their  expenditures  in  line  with  con- 
gressional mandates  to  reduce  spending. 
The  DefCTise  Department  and  its  con- 
stituencies are  no  exception  and  cannot 
be  considered  to  be  sacrosanct.  It  has 
been  reported  that  H.R.  14592  would 
allow  DOD  spending  to  rise  12.6  percent 
over  last  yesu^'s  appropriation  level  and 
this  Is  clearly  unacceptable.  Thus  I  urge 
our  colleagues  to  support  the  amendment 
which  will  impose  a  ceiling  of  $21.9  bil- 
lion on  authorizations  in  this  bill. 

One  of  the  tragic  and  telling  aspects  of 
this  measure  is  revealed  in  the  report 
that  Secretary  Schlesinger  has  testified 
that  over  $6  billion  was  added  in  an 
iU-conceived  attempt  to  "stimulate  the 
economy."  I  strongly  believe  that  these 
funds  could  more  effectively  achieve 
their  supposed  objective  by  being  used 
to  carry  out  tirgently  needed  public  serv- 
ice emplojnnent  programs,  to  release  Im- 
poxmded  funds  for  a  nimiber  of  highly 
desirable  domestic  programs,  £md  to  sig- 
nificantly expand  a  number  of  efforts 
which  seek  to  resolve  problems  confront- 
ing urban  America.  It  must  also  be  rec- 
ognized that  military  spending  is  usually 
slow  and  whatever  stimulative  effects  it 
may  have  will  not  be  felt,  for  some  time. 

In  reviewing  this  legislation  I  find  it 
hard  to  understand  how  the  Defense  De- 
partment in  good  conscience  can  support 
the  continuation  of  a  procurement  pro- 
gram such  as  the  B-1  bomber  which,  in 
just  4  years,  has  seen  a  cost  overrun 
of  $5.6  billion  before  even  the  first  pro- 
totype has  been  flown  and  whose  stra- 
tegic military  worth  has  been  subject  to 
serioiis  question.  This  must  certainly  be 
(Hie  of  the  most  wasteful  and  unneces- 


sary weapons  programs  we  have  seen  for 
some  time  and  I  smi  hopeful  that  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Pike) — delet- 
ing the  $499  million  for  the  plane's  con- 
tinued development— will  be  overwhelm- 
ingly i>as8ed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  through  one  device  or 
another  the  military  is  attempting  to 
subvert  the  Congressional  mandate  that 
we  totally  extricate  ourselves  from 
further  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia, 
particularly  South  Vietnam.  As  our  col- 
league, Mr.  Dellums,  so  aptly  noted  in 
his  dissenting  views,  "General  Thieu  has 
made  a  mockery  of  the  Paris  agree- 
ments," to  which  we  are  also  a  Barty, 
and  "...  American  taxpayers  are  virtu- 
ally the  sole  financial  support  for  Thieu." 
I  believe  that  the  reduction  sought  in  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Lecgett)  wi'l 
go  a  long  way  toward  encouraging  the 
Saigon  regime  to  pursue  nonmilitary 
avenues  toward  a  final  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities and  that  it  will  aid  in  reducing 
the  continued  level  of  violence  in  South 
Vietnam  and  the  numerous  violations  of 
the  Paris  agreements  perpetrated  by 
General  Thieu. 

It  would  be  possible  to  comment  on 
many  other  aspects  of  this  measure 
which  are  not  only  questionable  but 
needlessly  expensive  and  which  warrant 
reductions.  Suffice  it  to  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  in  the  absence  of  any  executive 
leadership,  it  becomes  incumbent  upon 
the  Congress  to  take  affirmative  and 
meaningful  steps  to  redirect  the  Nation's 
priorities  and  to  achieve  economies  in  the 
defense  budget.  The  Congress  must  re- 
assert its  authority  and  control  over  this 
coimtry's  overseas  military  posture  and 
the  overall  defense  budget.  We  must 
move  to  restore  some  balance  and  reason 
in  authorizing  and  appropriating  moneys 
for  the  defense  establishment,  particu- 
larly in  light  of  the  many  serious  do- 
mestic economic  and  social  problems  with 
which  we  are  fswied  and  which  are  not 
being  fully  met.  Economies  can  be 
achieved  and  disputable  military  policies 
can  be  redefined  without  detracting  from 
our  basic  national  security  or  from  our 
ability  to  ably  fulfill  our  international 
commitments.  In  the  process  I  believe 
the  American  taxpayer  will  receive  more 
for  the  hard-earned  dollar  through 
greater  economies  and  efficiency  not  to 
mention  a  more  responsible  and  respon- 
sive national  security  structure. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  a 
hard,  critical  look  at  H  Jl.  14592,  the  fis- 
cal year  1975  military  procurement  au- 
thorization. I  am  disappointed  that  we 
again  are  presented  with  a  military 
budget  request  that  is  grossly  inflated. 
In  this  fiscal  year  1975  budget.  I  fear  that 
our  true  national  security  is  being  sacri- 
ficed to  a  mindless  drive  for  more 
weapons  of  unneeded  complexity  and  in- 
ordinate expense  and  for  the  mainte- 
nance overseas  of  excessive  military 
forces,  often  designed  for  contingencies 
in  which  our  military  involvement  would 
disserve  our  national  interest.  It  is  a 
budget  that  can  and  must  be  cut. 

I  can  see  no  justification  for  the  in- 
crease of  $2.47  billion  over  the  amount 


actually  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1974 
that  this  bill  requests.  This  is  the  first 
U.S.  military  budget  in  history  to  be  in- 
creased after  a  war.  By  1948.  the  defense 
budget  was  less  than  10  percent  of  its 
World  War  n  high.  Two  years  after  the 
end  of  the  Korean  war,  defense  spending 
fell  to  45  percent  of  its  1952  peak.  Yet,  to- 
day, when  we  are  no  longer  fighting  in 
Vietnam,  and  when  we  are  engaged  in 
negotiating  arms  limitations,  the  fiscal 
year  1975  request  is  up  a  whopping  12.2 
percent  over  the  amount  actually  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1974. 

The  magnitude  of  this  increase  cannot 
be  justified  by  the  fear  of  a  growing 
Soviet  nuclear  capability.  As  was  docu- 
mented recently  by  the  Center  for  De- 
fense Information  the  United  States  has 
three  times  as  many  strategic  nuclear 
warheads  as  the  Soviet  Union— 7,940 
versus  2.600.  We  are  also  producing  new 
strategic  nuclear  warheads  at  a  rate  of 
about  four  per  day  while  the  Soviets  are 
producing  them  at  a  rate  of  probably 
less  than  one  per  day.  Comparing  United 
States  and  Soviet  war  capabilities.  Sen- 
ator MclNTYRE.  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Sub- 
committee on  Military  Research  and  De- 
velopment commented: 

I  for  on©  get  weary  and  skeptical  of  the 
uncritical  llttany  which  somehow  Judges  our 
technology  In  the  worst  possible  light  and 
theirs  in  the  best.  .  .  .  Let's  not  forget  or 
discount  the  quality  of  our  own  military 
technology,  a  technology  that  has  been  richly 
funded  and  represents  the  premier  product  of 
American  engineering,  sclentlflc.  and  indus- 
trial talent.  Their  subs  are  not  as  quiet; 
Their  missUes  not  as  accurate:  Their  war- 
heads not  as  efficient;  Their  computers  not 
as  advanced;  Their  ASW  not  as  effective; 
Their  sub-launched  mlssUes  are  not  MIRVed; 
Their  bombers  are  not  truly  intercontinental. 

Why,  then,  are  we  faced  with  such  a 
large  DOD  request? 

Perhaps  a  partial  answer  was  provided 
by  Secretary  Schlesinger  when  he  ap- 
peared before  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  in  February  of  this 
year.  At  that  time  he  stated  that  over  $6 
billion  had  been  added  to  the  fiscal  year 
1975  defense  budget  in  order  to  stimulate 
the  economy.  However,  in  its  April  1974 
monthly  economic  letter,  the  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York  pointed 
out  that : 

Historically,  it  has  seldom  proved  good  eco- 
nomics to  give  an  economy  a  fiscal  shot  in 
the  arm  by  upping  defense  outlays. 

Most  outrageous  about  this  $6  billion 
injection  into  the  military  budget  for 
nonmilitary  reasons  is  the  critical  need 
for  such  funds  in  other  Federal  pro- 
grams. Six  billion  dollars  is  nearly  as 
much  as  Is  spent  on  education — $7.5  bil- 
lion— or  community  development  and 
housing — $6.4  billion:  and  is  much  more 
than  the  $750  million  spAit  on  drug 
abuse  enforcement  and  prevention,  the 
$3.3  billion  spent  on  manpower,  or  the 
$2.1  billion  spent  on  energy  research.  We 
are  told  that  we  cannot  afford  to  spend 
so  little  on  these  critical  domestic  pro- 
grams while  we  blithely  add  $6  billion  to 
the  defense  budget  for  economic  reasons. 

The  administration  has  impoimded 
nearly  twice  that  $6  billion  from  pro- 
grams in  such  vital  areas  as  housing, 
health,  education,  water  treatment,  and 
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mass  transportation.  It  Is  outrageous  to 
pump  money  into  an  already  bloated  de- 
fense budget  to  help  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy while  refusing  to  spend  funds  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  for  essential 
and  worthwhile  domestic  programs. 

The  budget  before  us  can  be  cut  in 
many  places.  If  we  give  it  the  careful 
scrutiny  the  Congress  gives  budget  re- 
quests for  domestic  programs,  we  can 
both  redirect  badly  needed  funds  and  in- 
sure a  healthy  and  powerful  defense.  The 
goal  of  those  of  us  who  are  trying  to  cut 
parts  of  this  budget  is  not  to  weaken  our 
Anned  Forces.  Our  goal  is  to  get  the  best 
defense  possible  for  the  dollar,  to  elimi- 
nate gold-plating,  and  to  end  IU-con- 
ceived programs  that  bring  us  cost-over- 
runs for  hardware  that  will  not  perform 
to  specifications. 

There  are  several  parts  of  the  bill  that 
can  and  should  be  cut.  At  a  minimum, 
the  Congress  must  support  the  biparti- 
san amendment,  chlefiy  sponsored  by  our 
colleague  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin), 
that  would  hold  military  procurement  to 
fiscal  year  1974  levels,  plus  a  7.4  percent 
increase  for  inflation.  Tliis  would  amoiwt 
to  a  savings  of  $733.1  million.  Even  the 
most  hawkish  Members  of  this  body 
should  be  able  to  support  this  reason- 
able proposal,  which  would  merely  hold 
military  spending  at  current  levels.  With 
the  United  States  no  longer  fighting  in 
Vietnam,  and  in  fact  not  engaged  mili- 
tarily anywhere  in  the  world,  and  with 
the  ongoing  arms  limitations  negotia- 
tions, there  is  no  justification  for  an  in- 
crease in  defense  spending. 

The  bill  also  includes  funding  for  the 
construction  of  two  Trident  submarines, 
a  program  which  I  have  actively  opposed 
in  the  past.  Trident  is  a  monumentally 
expensive  weapons  system,  costing  near- 
ly $1.2  billion  per  year,  and  one  whose 
need  is  highly  questionable.  We  are  now 
developing  a  new  type  of  steel,  called 
H-130  which  will  greatly  extend  the  life 
and  maximiun  depth  of  submarine  hulls. 
The  faster  we  rush  ahead  with  subma- 
rine procurement,  the  fewer  ships  will 
be  built  with  these  superior  hulls.  A  re- 
cent study  by  the  Office  of  Program  An- 
alysis and  Evaluation  in  the  Defense 
Department  has  concluded  that  the  So- 
viet Navy  is  quickly  aging,  and  does  not 
pose  the  severe  threat  to  our  control  of 
the  seas  which  many  alarmists  would 
have  us  believe.  The  study  also  predicted 
"a  noticeable  decline"  in  the  number  of 
major  Soviet  warships  by  the  end  of  the 
decade.  When  these  facts  are  added  to 
the  widely  accepted  view  that  So- 
viet ASW  capabilities  lag  behind  our  own 
and  pose  no  significant  threat  to  our 
existing  Polaris  SLBM  fieet,  I  can  see  no 
need  for  us  to  rush  into  this  program. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia (Mr.  Leggktt)  to  reduce  the  rate 
of  construction  in  the  Trident  program 
from  two  subs  per  year  to  one  per  year. 

Another  amendment  that  deserves 
support  is  that  of  my  colleague  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Pike)  to  eliminate  fund- 
ing for  the  B-1  bomber.  The  B-1  is  of 
questionable  design  and  its  increasing 
costs  and  decreasing  capabilities  make 


its  continuation  a  waste.  In  Just  1  year, 
its  anticipated  costs  have  risen  $3.7  bil- 
lion. While  its  price  has  been  soaring,  its 
capabilities  have  been  slipping.  Orig- 
inally, the  B-1  was  designed  to  be  super- 
sonic at  both  high  and  low  altitudes,  but 
today,  it  is  supersonic  only  at  iiigh  alti- 
tudes. It  now  is  estimated  that  it  will 
reqifire  an  extra  1,000  feet  of  runway 
to  take  off  said,  once  it  is  up,  its  range 
has  been  diminished.  The  U.S.SJI.  has 
no  long-range  bomber  capabilities  and 
thus  the  B-1  Is  not  needed  as  a  deterrent. 
With  the  massive  U.S.  nuclear  arsenal, 
and  our  nuclear  missile  system.  I  cannot 
SM:cept  the  need  for  a  follow-on  bomber 
to  the  B-S2.  The  money  which  we  con- 
tinue to  pour  into  this  unnecessary  and 
ill-managed  program  Is  making  no  con- 
tribution to  our  defense,  and  is  bcuily 
needed  elsewhere. 

There  is  also  a  highly  sensible  amend- 
ment, to  be  offered  by  the  majority  leader 
and  supported  by  a  broad  coalition  in- 
cluding our  colleagues  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  EscH),  and  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaga)  to  reduce  the  number  of  U.S. 
troops  stationed  overseas  by  100,000.  The 
United  States  still  maintains  more  than 
500,000  troops  overseas.  Even  after  the 
end  of  direct  U.S.  military  involvement 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  24  years  after  the 
Korean  war,  we  still  station  181,000 
troops  in  the  Western  Pacific  and  Asia. 
This  troop  cut  amendment  makes  only 
a  modest  reduction  in  our  troop  levels, 
avoiding  the  wholesale  cutbaclr  and  de- 
mobilization of  overseas  forces  which 
many  of  us  favor.  It  also  allows  the 
Pentagon  the  flexibility  to  determine 
from  which  parts  of  the  world  the  cuts 
should  be  made,  and  it  allows  18  months 
for  these  troop  reductions  to  be  made. 
It  is  about  time  to  bring  some  of  our 
troops  home  and  I  urge  support  for  this 
amendment. 

I  am  also  hopeful  that  the  House  will 
cut  the  assistance  provided  in  this  bill 
for  South  Vietnam.  The  amendment, 
chiefly  sponsored  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Leggett)  reduces  the 
ceiling  on  aid  to  Vietnam  from  $1.4  bil- 
lion to  $900  million.  The  $1.4  billion  ceil- 
ing requested  in  the  bill  constitutes  an 
increase  of  nearly  $660  million  over  the 
actual  level  of  aid  sent  to  Vietnam  last 
year.  How  much  longer  can  we  be  ex- 
pected to  ix)ur  billions  of  dollars  into 
Vietnam  in  support  of  a  government  that 
denies  to  its  citizens  the  basic  rights  and 
freedoms  of  a  democracy?  How  much 
longer  will  we  continue  to  entangle  our- 
selves in  Indochina?  I  feel  that  the  $900 
million  figure  serves  notice  that  the  Uni- 
ted States  does  not  plan  to  provide  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  indeflnitely  in  mili- 
tary aid  to  Vietnam.  It  is  high  time  that 
we  begin  to  cut  back  U.S.  aid  to  Indo- 
china and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  amendment. 

In  attempting  to  reduce  the  military 
budget,  time  and  time  again  we  are  met 
with  the  same  dreary  and  fallacious  argu- 
ment; namely,  that  we  are  compromis- 
ing U.S.  security,  that  we  are  playing 
Russian  roulette  with  American  lives. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
Reducing  the  defense  budget  to  realistic 
levels  Is  not  an  effort  to  weaken  oiu*  mili- 
tary posture;  rather,  it  is  an  effort  to 


strengthen  the  United  States  by  elimi- 
nating pockets  of  fat  and  fiabbiness  and 
by  seeing  to  it  that  sdl  aspects  of  national 
security,  including  a  healthy  economy 
and  a  prosperous  public,  are  guaranteed 
for  the  future.  It  is  an  attempt  to  direct 
Federal  funds  to  programs  which  will 
most  benefit  the  people  of  our  great  coun- 
try. 

The  time  has  long  since  come  when  we 
must  turn  from  expensive,  ill-planned, 
and  unnecessary  programs  for  defense  to 
the  true  needs  of  the  American  people. 
We  must  guarantee  to  every  American 
not  only  a  strong  military,  but  also  a  de- 
cent life.  To  fail  in  this  attempt  is  to 
deny  to  people  throughout  America  their 
rightful  place  in  the  prosperity  and  free- 
dom which  make  America  great. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  removing  the  flab  from  the  defense 
budget  and  redirecting  the  money  to  help 
bring  the  American  dream  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
President  Eisenhower  once  said: 

Every  addition  to  defense  expenditure 
does  not  automatically  Increase  military  se- 
curity. Because  secvirity  is  based  upon  moral 
and  economic,  as  well  as  purely  military 
strength,  a  point  can  be  reached  at  which 
additional  funds  for  arms,  far  from  bolster- 
ing security,  weaken   it. 

During  debate  on  the  fiscal  year  1975 
defense  procurement  authorization,  it  is 
our  responsibility  to  determine  that 
point  where  strength  becomes  weakness. 

Despite  budgetary  legerdemain  which 
ascribes  fimds  that  belong  in  the  fiscal 
year  1975  accounts  to  a  fiscal  year  1974 
supplemental,  we  have  now  been  pres- 
ented with  the  largest  peacetime  mili- 
tary budget  in  our  history.  Weapons  sys- 
tems procurement  and  R.D.T.  L  E.  for 
the  basic  fiscal  year  1975  and  fiscal  year 
1974  supplemental  requests  show  over  $5 
billion  in  increased  budget  authority. 
"Hie  bill  before  us  increases  spending  in 
these  areas  by  12.6  percent  over  last 
year's  appropriation.  Thus.  Congress  is 
asked  to  provide  funds  not  just  to  meet 
the  costs  of  inflation  in  relatively  un- 
controllable accounts  such  as  personnel 
and  retired  pay.  but  also  to  provide  au- 
thority and  fimding  for  basic  alterations 
in  our  force  structure.  Furthermore,  the 
admlnistracion  has  admitted,  through 
testimony  by  Secretary  Schlesinger.  that 
it  has  included  some  $6  bilhon  for 
"pump-priming"  purposes  In  coming 
years — certainly  a  non-military  reason 
for  additional  spending  and  largely  of  no 
effect  on  areas  of  real  economic  depri- 
vation. 

The  arms  race  not  only  goes  on  but 
is  accelerating.  A  prime  example  is  the 
committee  approved  requests  for  funding 
for  major  strategic  weapons  systems 
which  embodies  the  development  of  a 
counterforce  option — a  result  more  of 
the  inexorable  press  of  new  technologies 
and  flexible  response  options  rather  than 
any  bargaining-chip  theory  of  arms 
control. 

In  an  analysis  made  for  the  Project  on 
Budget  Priorities,  headed  by  former  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  Paul  C. 
Wamke,  it  was  recommended  that  $11 
billion  could  be  cut  without  risk — and 
perhaps    of    benefit — to    our    national 
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security.  Areas  suggested  by  the  Wamke 
group  for  defense  savings  include  $5.9 
billion  in  general  purpose  forces,  $4  bil- 
lion in  military  efficiency,  and  $2.5  bil- 
lion in  strategic  forces,  plus  reductions  in 
various  military  assistance  programs. 

Amendment  will  be  offered  to  this  bill 
which  will  seek  to  check  inordinate  and 
wasteful  expense  and  which  could  lead 
toward  coherent  economic  planning  for 
a  peace  economy.  Our  true  national  secu- 
rity depends  on  our  ability  to  control 
the  irrational  drive  for  weapons  and  de- 
fense policies  which  contribute  little  to 
our  military  strength  and  add  fuel  to 
our  economic  problems. 

The  B-1  bomber  has  teen  subject  to 
rapid  cost  overruns  while  its  performance 
projections  have  slipped  considerably. 
Our  bloated  troop  levels  overseas  have 
no  foothold  in  rational  military  planning 
for  various  contingencies.  Massive  spend- 
ing in  South  Vietnam — 46.6  percent  of 
total  U.S.  aid  to  only  0.8  percent  of  the 
world  population  — is  out  of  balance  with 
the  foreign  policy  proclamations  accom- 
panying the  cease-fire  agreement.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Defense  Department  and 
Ambassador  in  South  Vietnam,  official 
U.S.  attitudes  toward  that  war-torn  area 
have  not  changed  since  the  highly  touted 
and  much  abused  "peace  with  honor." 
Despite  GAO  warnings  that  "study  after 
study  has  demonstrated  that  the  tele- 
scoping of  development  and  production 
has  often  resulted  in  slippages  and  over- 
nms  rather  than  shorter  timespans  be- 
tween concept  and  inventory,"  the  Pen- 
tagon seeks  to  rush  Trident  to  com- 
pletion even  without  a  real  Soviet  threat 
to  our  current  Polaris-Poseidon  sub- 
marines. This  listing  of  defense  anoma- 
lies Is  by  no  means  comprehensive,  but  it 
is  representative. 

Whether  through  reform  of  committee 
procedures  and  Pentagon  budgetary 
practices,  or  through  floor  amendments 
on  specific  weapons  systems,  defense 
policies  and,  as  a  last  resort,  spending 
ceilings;  Congress  must  reassert  Its 
fundamental  responsibility  in  defense 
planning.  To  do  otherwise  will  not  bolster 
our  security,  but  weaken  it. 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
careful  consideration  I  rise  to  support 
H.R.  14592,  the  1975  fiscal  ypar  military 
appropriate  bill. 

In  this  year  of  rampant  inflation, 
throughout  all  phases  of  our  lives,  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
produced,  after  much  labor,  a  remark- 
able legislative  work  which  at  once  pre- 
serves the  integrity  of  our  Nation's  Armed 
Forces  and  resists  the  pressure  to  fur- 
ther burden  the  taxpayer  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable limit. 

As  it  is  presently  written,  H.R.  14592, 
authorizes  Congress  to  appropriate  $22,- 
642,963.000  during  the  fiscal  1975  for  the 
procurement  of  aircrafts,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpe- 
does, and  other  weapons  and  for  vital  re- 
search development,  test,  and  evaluation 
of  new  weapon  systems  for  the  Armed 
Forces.  The  bill  additionally  establishes 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  for 
each  active  duty  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  for  the  total  civil 
work  force  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 


Although  no  one  would  argue  that  the 
$22.6  billion  asked  for  in  H.R.  1459,  is  a 
vast  sum,  it  represents  only  20  percent  of 
$90.9  billion  in  military  funds  requested 
by  the  President.  This  amount  is  the  sum 
total  our  coimtry  will  expend  on  new 
armaments  to  insure  that  our  Armed 
Forces  will  have  the  most  modern  wea- 
pon systems  possible. 

I  can  appreciate  that  some  of  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  are  distressed  to 
learn  that  the  Pentagon  is  planning  to 
spend  $22  billion  for  research  and  pro- 
curement. Especially  at  a  time  when  our 
domestic  programs  are  slashed  to  the 
bone  and  when  inflation  is  eating  away 
at  the  buying  power  of  the  taxpayers' 
dollar. 

As  a  lifelong  advocate  of  fiscal  integ- 
rity, I  am  always  opposed  to  needless 
spending.  In  this  instance,  however,  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  $22  billion  asked 
for  in  H.R.  14592  is  needless.  This  amount 
is  desperately  needed,  especially  if  this 
coimtry  is  to  preserve  our  ability  to  re- 
spond to  global  threats  of  aggression 
against  us  and  our  friends. 

The  recent  war  in  the  Middle  East  is 
one  example  why  America  should  be 
ready  to  allocate  the  amount  we  are  seek- 
ing today.  During  the  altercation,  it 
quickly  became  obvious  that  one  of  the 
major  reasons  behind  the  Arab  successes 
in  the  battlefield  was  their  almost  un- 
limited supply  o:  highly  advanced  weap- 
on systems.  Weapons  which  were  supplied 
by  our  new  partner  in  international  de- 
tente— the  Soviet  Union.  Israel,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  been  cut  off  from  their 
sources  of  armaments  from  almost  every- 
one except  the  United  States. 

President  Nixon  responded  to  the  urg- 
ing of  many  Members  of  Congress,  in- 
cluding myself,  to  provide  Israel  with 
new  arms.  Thankfully,  that  action  proved 
successful.  But,  in  the  process  we  severe- 
ly depleted  our  own  sources  and  foimd 
that  the  Russians  have  not  been  idling 
their  time  away.  The  weapons  they  sup- 
plied were  far  more  sophisticated  than 
we  had  previously  thought.  And  equally 
Important,  their  weapons  worked. 

The  war  in  the  Middle  East  also  pro- 
vided another  object  lesson  for  the 
United  States,  which  I  believe  H.R.  14592 
responds  to.  After  the  cease-fire  had  been 
called,  the  Arab  oil  producing  states 
gathered  together  to  cast  an  embargo  on 
oil  shipments  to  nations  friendly  to  Is- 
rael. As  a  consequence  we  on  Guam,  and 
our  fellow  Americans  in  the  States  and 
other  territories,  along  with  our  allies  in 
Europe,  found  ourselves  in  a  mad  scram- 
ble for  what  little  petrolexmi  there  was 
and  taking  a  hard  look  at  alternative  fuel 
sources. 

It  was  with  great  interest  that  I  have 
noted,  therefore,  that  this  bill  calls  for 
the  establishment  of  a  modem  nuclear 
Navy,  including  new  submarines,  and  at- 
tack and  escort  vessels,  along  with  the 
industrial  abUity  to  develop  and  produce 
such  vessels. 

ETver  since  C(»igress  took  the  Initiative 
20  years  ago  to  order  the  construction  of 
nuclear  powered  vessels,  the  success  of 
this  venture  has  proven  itself  many 
times  over.  With  the  threat  of  a  renewed 
oil  embargo  continually  hanging  over  our 
heads,  what  better  time  to  go  ahead  with 


a  nuclear  Navy  that  is  capable  of  meeting 
the  challenge  of  tomorrow. 

Undoubtedly,  there  are  many  who 
would  argue  with  the  points  I  have  made. 
There  are  those  who  say  that  America 
spends  far  too  much  on  its  military  and 
not  enough  on  its  other  needs.  There  is 
some  truth  to  those  statements.  We  do 
spend  too  much  on  defense  and  not 
enough  on  human  resources.  But  in  this 
time  of  international  strife,  America 
cannot  aHord  to  let  our  ability  to  defend 
our  shores  and  that  of  our  allies  decrease 
when  our  enemies  are  increasing  their 
strike  capabilities. 

For  this  reason,  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port the  allocation  of  fimds  as  called  for 
in  H.R.  14582.  In  doing  so,  however,  1 
urga  my  colleagues  in  Congress  to  require 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  fully  ac- 
coimt  for  every  penny  they  spend.  The 
public  has  been  treated  to  all  too  many 
Instances  of  massive  overruns  by  defense 
contractors  who  have  failed  to  keep  their 
words.  It  is  one  thing  to  spend  sums  such 
as  this  on  equipment  and  research  that 
will  prove  useful.  It  is  another  thing  to 
allow  the  taxpayers'  hard  earned  dollar 
to  be  thrown  down  the  drain. 

I  also  urge  that  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  to  carefully  consider 
pulling  back  American  forces  from  our 
bases  in  Europe.  It  is  time  our  allies  in 
NATO  learned  to  carry  the  brimt  of  de- 
fending themselves.  "Ilie  funds  we  save 
here  could  be  well  spent  in  our  own  coun- 
try making  the  lives  of  our  people  better. 

Speaking  as  one  who  has  personally 
witnessed  and  experienced  the  horrors  of 
occupation  of  American  soil  by  the  enemy 
in  World  War  II,  I  can  testify  that  a 
strong,  well  equipped  military,  under  the 
control  of  the  people,  is  and  will  be  a 
strong  deterrent  to  future  aggressors 
against  this  great  Naticm  of  ours. 

Chairman  Hubert  and  his  colleagues 
on  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
are  to  be  congratulated  for  their  efforts 
In  producing  H.R.  14592,  and  I  urge  that 
it  be  passed. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  bill  by  title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

TITLE  I— PROCUREMENT 

Sec.  101.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year  1975 
for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  traclsed  combat  vehicles,  tor- 
pedoes, and  other  weapons  as  authorized  by 
law,  in  amounts  as  follows: 

Aircraft 

For  aircraft:  for  the  Army,  $335,000,000: 
for  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  $2,964,- 
100,000:  for  the  Air  Force,  $3,391,400,000,  of 
which  $104,900,000  shall  be  used  only  for  the 
procurement  of  A-7D  aircraft  for  the  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 
Missiles 

For  missiles:  for  the  Army,  $439,400,000; 
for  the  Navy,  $620,600,000;  for  the  Marine 
Corps,  $76,000,000;  for  the  Air  Force,  $1.- 
610,800,000. 

Naval  Vessels 

For  Naval  vessels:  for  the  Navy,  $3,539,- 
100,000,  of  which  sum  $1,166,800,000  shall  be 
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used  only  for  the  Trident  program;  $502,^30,- 
000  ahaU  be  used  only  for  the  SSN-688  nu- 
clear attack  submarine;  $244,300,000  shall 
be  used  only  for  the  DLON  nuclear  powered 
guided  missile  frigate  program;  $467,100,000 
shall  be  used  only  for  the  DD-963  program; 
$143,900,000  shall  be  used  only  for  the  sea 
control  ship  program;  $92,300,000  shall  be 
used  only  for  the  patrol  hydrofoil  missile 
program:  $436,500,000  shall  be  used  only 
for  the  patrol  frigate  program:  Provided, 
however.  That,  except  for  necessary  loan 
leadtime  items,  no  contract  for  the  construc- 
tion of  these  ships  shall  be  entered  into  until 
after  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  notified 
t^e  Chairman  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committees  that  the  fire  con- 
trol system  has  been  satisfactorily  tested; 
$81,400,000  shall  be  \ised  only  for  the  fleet 
oiler;  $116,700,000  shall  be  used  only  for  a 
destroyer  tender;  $10,800,000  shall  be  used 
only  for  a  fleet  ocean  tug;  $104,600,000  shall 
be  used  only  for  the  Poseidon  conversion  of 
fleet  balllstlc-mlssUe  submarines:  $18,300,000 
shall  be  used  only  for  conversion  of  a  subma- 
rine tender;  $22,000,000  shall  be  used  only 
for  craft;  $10,400,000  shall  be  used  only  for 
pollution  abatement  craft;  $30,200,000  shall 
be  used  only  for  outfitting  material;  $30,- 
400,000  shall  be  used  only  for  post  delivery; 
$71,900,000  shall  be  used  only  for  escalation 
on  prior  year  prograou. 

Tracked  Combat  Vehicles 
Kor  tracked  combat  vehicles:  for  the  Army, 
$321,200,000;  for  the  Marine  Corps,  $74,200,- 
000. 

Torpedoes 
For  torpedoes  and  related  support  equip- 
ment: for  the  Navy.  $187,700,000. 
Other  Weapons 
For  other  weapons:  for  the  Army.  $66,700.- 
000;  for  the  Navy.  $36,600,000;  for  the  Ma- 
rine Corps,  $600,000. 

Mr.  HEBERT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  remainder  of  the  title  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  RosTENKowsKi,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  biU  (H.R.  14592)  to  authorize 
appropriations  during  the  fiscal  yetu- 
1975  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehi- 
cles, torpedoes,  and  other  weapons,  and 
research,  development,  test  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
for  each  active  duty  component  and  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  of 
civilian  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  to  authorize  the  military 
training  student  loads  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.    HUBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 

unanimous  consent   that  aU  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
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elude  extraneous  matter  on  the  bill  H.R. 
14592. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roU- 
call  No.  230  which  was  taken  on  the  rule 
on  the  military  procurement  authoriza- 
tion bUl  for  fiscal  year  1975,  I  was  on 
official  business  attending  the  dedication 
of  a  new  mental  health  center  in  my  dis- 
trict. Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 


FURTHER  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  annoimce  that  we  are  adding  a 
bill  to  the  Suspension  Calendar  for  to- 
morrow, HJl.  13221,  saline  water  pro- 
gram authorization . 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS  TO 
FILE  A  REPORT 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  ^)eaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  may  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Pnci).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 


CUBAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
May  20th,  marks  the  72d  anniversary 
the  independence  of  CMba.  We  pause 
briefiy  today  to  commemorate  that 
achievement  and  to  express,  on  behalf 
of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  our 
hope  that  one  day  soon  the  Cuban  people 
will  again  live  in  the  freedom  for  which 
they  struggled  so  many  centuries. 

May  20,  1902,  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  new  form  of  government  for  Cuba — 
a  government  free  of  Spanish  control 
and  dedicated  to  the  high  Ideals  of  polit- 
ical freedom  and  respect  for  the  rights 
of  the  individual.  But  May  20  is  not 
Just  the  anniversary  of  the  achievement 
of  independence  but  of  the  epic  struggle 
for  freedom  and  independence  imder  the 
leadership  of  such  heroic  figures  as 
Maximo  Gomez,  Antonio  Gomez,  and 
Jose  Marti. 

The  first  May  20  was  a  day  for 
rejoicing  and  despite  the  tyranny  which 
grips  CJuba  today  It  still  is  a  day  of  happi- 
ness; for  more  than  anything  else  today 
is  the  anniversary  of  a  spirit — an  atti- 
tude toward  other  persons — that  no 
amount  of  repression  can  stifle  or  crush. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  months  there 
has  been  increased  speculation  about 
renewed  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  C^iba.  Many,  Including  a  num- 


ber of  Congressmen  and  Senators,  have 
called  our  present  policy  inadequate  and 
have  urged  either  a  reassessment  or  have 
gone  even  further,  urging  outright  that 
our  relationship  Ije  "normalized."  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  reiterate  my 
own  views  that  such  a  course  would  not 
be  the  proper  one  for  the  United  States 
to  follow.  In  saying  this,  I  want  to  make 
clear  that  I  do  not  disagree  with  Secre- 
tary Kissinger's  recent  commitment  to 
discuss  with  other  Hemisphere  foreign 
ministers  their  views  toward  Cuba  m 
order  to  determine  whether  there  is  a 
consensus  that  C^aba  should  be  invited 
as  an  observer  to  the  meeting  of  foreign 
ministers  schedule  for  next  year.  The 
United  States  carmot  and  should  not  in- 
sist on  a  joint  policy  that  other  OAS  na- 
tions do  not  want.  But  if  some  of  the 
OAS  restrictions  on  Cuba  are  lifted  we 
need  feel  no  compulsion  to  rush  headlong 
toward  an  embrace  of  Castro.  In  my 
Judgment,  if  OAS  sanctions  are  lifted, 
the  United  States  should  continue  its 
present  policy  until  such  time  as  Castro 
is  prepared  to  respect  mintmnm  stand- 
ards of  international  law  and  decency 
toward  other  nations  and  his  own  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  in  this  (Chamber 
are  prepared  today  to  vote  restrictions  of 
one  kind  or  another  against  this  govern- 
ment or  that  government  who  today's 
paper  accuses  of  repression  or  torture. 
Time  tends  to  dull  the  memory  of  us  all 
but  Just  because  we  do  not  read  about  it 
let  us  not  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
Castro  has  suddenly  become  a  kind  and 
generous  hero.  He  weis  and  is  a  cruel 
dictator  who  murdered  himdreds  of  his 
opponents  as  well  as  hundreds  of  his 
supporters  who  learned  too  late  he  was 
not  the  man  he  pretended  to  be.  His 
policies  have  driven  10  percent  of  his 
country's  population  into  exile  since  he 
came  to  power.  Thousands  of  political 
prisoners  continue  to  rot  in  his  jails — 
prisoners  whose  conditions  are  not  sub- 
ject to  even  cursory  review  by  the  human 
rights  commissions  of  either  the  United 
Nations  or  the  Organization  of  American 
States  or  by  any  of  the  many  respected 
private  International  groups.  Moreover, 
his  own  citizens  are  not  the  only  ones 
who  suffer.  Hundreds  of  U.S.  citizens 
remain  on  the  island  and  are  not  per- 
mitted to  leave.  This  is  a  fact  little  rec- 
ognized in  this  country  but  is  a  matter 
of  grave  ccaicem.  Only  recently,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  I  received  a  detailed 
report  on  this  subject  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  which  I  Include  to  be  in- 
corporated at  the  end  of  my  remarks  as 
a  part  of  my  statement. 

In  addition  to  systematic  political  re- 
pression CJastro  has  brought  to  Cuba  a 
new  kind  of  economic  theory  which  has 
enabled  him  to  convert  one  of  Latin 
America's  more  prosperous  nation's  to  a 
poor  satellite  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Not 
only  have  the  last  10  years  upsurge  In 
economic  activity  in  the  Hemisphere 
passed  Cuba  by,  but  Cuba  has  actually 
suffered  a  real  decline  in  per  capita  GNP. 

While  Castro  has  built  a  brutally  effi- 
cient system  of  ixilitical  repression  the 
only  thing  "he  has  succeeded  in  making 
systematic  about  Cuba's  economy  are 
waiting  lines,  clironlc  shortages  of  almost 
everything,  and  a  growing  dependency 
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on  Soviet  handouts  to  prevent  total  col- 
lapse. 

Castro's  economic  policies  have  had 
their  impact  here.  too.  Those  who  wish 
to  renew  relations  should  consider  the 
$1.85  billion  worth  of  property  stolen 
from  U.S.  citizens  and  which  has  been 
certified  by  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission.  And  whether  the 
property  was  that  of  a  stockholder  In  a 
large  corporation  or  that  of  an  average 
citizen,  there  has  been  no  compensa- 
tion— and  the  lives  of  thousands  of  our 
citizens  have  been  adversely  affected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  serious  concern 
of  our  Government  with  respect  to  oiu" 
posture  toward  Cuba  has  been  and  must 
continue  to  be  security.  Although  the 
natiu%  of  strategic  weapons  h^  changed 
and  diminished  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
advantage  to  the  Soviets  of  a  Cuban  base, 
the  use  of  Cuban  territory  by  the  Soviets 
remains  a  matter  of  serious  concern. 
Moreover,  we  have  no  assurance  that  fu- 
ture weapons  developments  will  not  again 
make  proximity  a  significant  military  ad- 
vantage. Castro's  continued  willingness 
to  allow  Cuba  to  be  used  as  a  base  from 
which  to  exert  Soviet  military  power  in 
this  hemisphere  is  counter  to  the  basic 
precepts  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system 
and  is  representative  of  the  basically 
hostile  attitude  Castro  shows  toward  this 
cotmtry  at  every  opportunity.  In  addition 
to  establishing  a  Soviet  base  in  Cuba, 
Castro  has  systematically  attempted  to 
subvert  vlrtiially  every  government  In 
Latin  America.  He  has  supplied  arms, 
training,  money  and  sometimes  even  his 
own  troops  to  aid  terrorist  groups.  Over 
the  years  such  activities  have  diminished 
but  in  my  view,  this  has  not  been  because 
of  any  change  in  attitude  but  because 
of  the  realization  that  guerrilla  actlvi' 
ties  have  failed  everywhere  except  Cuba. 
We  need  look  back  less  than  a  year  to 
see  evidence  of  Castro's  involvement  in 
Chile  where  his  public  support  for  Presi- 
dent AUende  apparently  was  only  the 
small  visible  portion  of  an  extensive  pro- 
gram of  support  for  a  secret  and  illegal 
armed  force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  suggest  that 
we  change  our  policy  toward  Cuba  should 
remember  the  steps  which  produced  it. 
We  did  not  adopt  a  hostile  attitude  to- 
ward Castro.  Par  from  it.  President  El- 
senhower worked  hard  to  avoid  conflict, 
but  Fidel  Castro  wanted  hostility.  He 
S3^stematlcally  set  out  to  make  this  coxm- 
try  his  enemy  for  his  own  purposes.  At 
the  height  of  the  cold  war  he  helped  the 
Soviet  Union  in  an  attempt  to  upset  the 
nuclear  balance  of  power.  His  actions  to 
overthrow  its  government  prompted 
Venezuela  to  ask  for  and  get  OAS  sanc- 
tions adopted  against  Cuba.  These  and 
myriad  other  actions  are  what  produced 
the  current  relationship  between  this 
country  and  Cuba.  Perhaps  the  day  may 
come  when  It  will  suit  Castro's  policies 
to  abandon  his  hostility  toward  the 
United  States,  but  tf  that  time  should 
come  we  should  think  long  and  hard 
about  whether  our  purposes  and  Ideals 
can  be  served  by  serving  those  of  Fidel 
Castro. 

The  detcdled  report  follows : 
■■■n  e     - 


Depabtment  or  State, 
Washinfiton,  B.C.,  May  13, 1974. 
Hon.  Damtx  B.  Pascell, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Inter-American 
Affairs,  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
House  of  Repreaentativet. 

Deab  Mr.  Chairman:  I  refer  to  your  letter 
of  April  15,  1974  addressed  to  Assistant  Secre- 
tary KublBCh,  concerning  \JS.  citizens  pres- 
ently residing  in  Cuba,  and  your  wish  to  have 
a  report  on  the  subject  for  the  Subcommit- 
tee's use. 

Our  latest  available  Information  shows  that 
there  are  786  American  citizens  distributed 
among  618  families  In  Cuba  who  are  reg- 
istered for  repatriation  with  the  Swiss  Em- 
bassy In  Havana.  A  total  of  1,187  Cuban  citi- 
zen members  of  their  families  also  have  reg- 
istered their  desire  to  accompany  the  VS. 
citizens. 

A  special  problem  exists  with  regard  to 
dual  nationals — American  citizens  whom  the 
Cuban  authorities  consider  also  to  be  Cuban 
citizens  because  of  their  btrth  In  Cuba  or  the 
Cuban  nationality  of  one  of  their  parents. 
Since  the  Cubans  consider  these  pwrsons  to 
b«  Cuban,  the  authorities  have  been  reluc- 
tant In  many  Instances  to  allow  their  depar- 
ture. This  Is  a  matter  on  which  the  Depart- 
ment continues  to  focus  Its  attention. 

The  following  Is  a  breeJcdown  of  the  vari- 
ous categories  of  registrants  In  Cuba  for  re- 
patriation to  the  VS.: 

I.  PAMIUSS  tNCLtTDINC  ONLT  AMEKICAN  crrlZZNS 

Birth  to  age  21 0 

Age  21  to  60 13 

Age  61  and  over 21 


Total  families 34 

Including:  Total  American  citizens  (one 

family  Includes  two  American  citizens)  35 

Total  Cubans 0 

n.  FAMILnES  INCLtroIXC  AMERICAN  cmZENS 
WITH  CT7BANB 

Birth  to  age  21 0 

Age  21  to  60 14 

Age  61  and  over 33 


Total  famUles 47 

Including:  Total  American  citizens 47 

Total    Cubans 116 

ni.     FAMILIES     HEADED     BY     AMERICAN     CTTIZENS 

WITH  DUAL  NATIONAL  AMERICAN  CITIZENS  ANH 
CUBANS 

Birth  -o  age  21 0 

Age  21  to«0 •  9 

Age  61  and  over 8 

Total    famUles 17 

Including:  Total  American  citizens 18 

Total  dual  national  American  citizens.  32 

Total   Cuban* 16 

rv.  FAMILIES  HEADED  BY  DUa:-  NATIONAL 
AMERICAN  CITIZENS 

1.  Dual    national    American    citizens    alone 

(without  family  members) 

Birth  to  age  21 10 

Age  21  to  60 25 

Age  61  and  over 35 

Total  families 70 

2.  Dual  national  American  citizens  with  other 

dual  national  American  citizens 

Birth  to  age  21 1 

Age   21    to   60 18 

Age  61  and  over 8 


Total  famlllea 34 

3.  Dual  national  American  citizens  with  other 
dual  national  American  citizens  and  Cubans 

Birth  to  age  21 39 

Age  21  to  60 ■..       19 

Age  61  and  over 7 


Total  families.. 


65 


4.  llual    national    American    citizens   with 
Cubans 

Birth    to   age   21 

Age   21    to   60 

Age  61  and  over 


170 

146 

45 


Total  families 361 

RXCAFrruLATioN  or  catsoobt  xv 
Total  families 620 

Compost  of 
Dual  national  American  citizens 653 

Cubans    1,056 


6 


7. 


Total 1.708 

Reasons  for  which  American  citizens  (and 
families)  under  Categories  I.  n.  and  m  have 
not  yet  departed : 

Reason:  Number  of  Families 

1.  For  personal  reasons  do  not  wish  to 

leave  the  country  (for  the  mo- 
ment)       11 

2.  Address  unknown  or  do  not  reply  to 

letters  from  the  Embassy 21 

3.  Do    not    have    a    carnet    de  extran- 

jero*. — C.X.  (alien  registration 
card) 24 

4.  ex.  application  being  processed 4 

6.  ex.  in  order,  application  for  depar- 
ture authorization  pending  at  For- 
eign Ministry 16 

Departure  authorized  but  postponed 
for  personal  reasons 3 

Do  not  wish  to  leave  Cuba  without 
other  relatives  not  included  in 
the  family ■. 5 

8.  m _. 3 

9.  Applications  for  departure  authori- 

zation submitted  to  Foreign  Min- 
istry but  rejected  (dual  national: 
Cuban  son  of  military  age,  mem- 
bers of  Cuban  famUles) 8 

10.  Other  personal  reasons 3 

Total  number  of  families 98 

Composed  of:  100  American  citizens 

Dual   national  American  citizens 32 

Cubans    132 

Total  individuals 264 

We  do  not  have  available  a  similar  break- 
down of  Category  IV  showing  reasons  why 
families  of  dual  UB.-Cuban  nationals  and 
Cubans  have  not  yet  departed. 

Since  the  termlr^atlon  of  special  flights 
from  Cuba,  the  return  of  American  citizens 
to  the  United  States  has  continued  at  only  a 
trickle  and  on  the  basis  of  internal  criteria 
established  by  the  Cuban  authorities.  Never- 
theless, the  Department  continues  to  work 
through  the  good  offices  of  the  Swiss  Embassy 
In  Havana  to  assist  In  every  way  It  can 
those  American  citizens  and  their  famUles 
wishing  to  return  to  the  United  States.  The 
Department  has  been  successful  in  some  in- 
stances. We  cannot  anticipate,  however,  that 
without  some  change  in  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  Cuban  Authorities,  many  Americans 
will  obtain  permission  to  leave  Cuba  in  the 
near  future. 

I  hope  the  above  Information  wUl  be  of 
use  to  the  Subcommittee.  If  I  can  be  o^  any 
further  assistance,  please  do  not  hesitate  to 
let  me  know. 

Sincerely  yours. 

LiNWOOD  HOLTON. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations. 


VETERANS'  BENEPPTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hogan)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 
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Mr.  HCX5AN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  29 
million  living  American  veterans  todsiy — 
men  and  women  who  have  given  military 
service  to  their  country.  Nearly  7  million 
of  them  are  Vietnam  era  veterans.  These 
dedicated  men  have  served  a  portion  of 
their  lives  in  the  Armed  Services  and 
have  blessed  the  people  of  this  country 
with  peace  and  freedom.  We  owe  these 
men  and  women  our  best  effort  in  provid- 
ing them  with  the  benefits  that  their 
service  has  earned  them. 

I  was  pleased  to  support  H.R.  14117. 
which  will  increase  the  rates  of  disability 
compensation  for  disabled  veterans  and 
the  rates  of  dependency  suid  indemnity 
compensation  for  their  survivors. 

The  disability  compensation  program 
for  veterans,  throughout  its  modem  his- 
tory, has  been  designed  to  provide  relief 
for  the  Impaired  earning  capacity  of  vet- 
erans disabled  as  a  result  of  military 
service.  The  "account  payable"  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  dlsablUty  which, 
In  turn,  is  required  by  the  law  (38  U.S.C. 
355)  to  represent,  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable, the  average  impairment  in  earning 
capacity  resulting  from  such  disability  or 
combination  of  disabilities  in  civil  occu- 
pations. 

In  the  past  several  years  the  Congress 
has  recognized  the  greater  need  for 
monetary  assistance  in  the  cases  of  more 
seriously  disabled  veterans  and  at  the 
same  time  beer,  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  vast  majority  of  those  veterans  hav- 
ing minor  disability  ratings  are  able  to 
supplement  their  compensation  with 
outside  income.  Consistent  with  this 
policy,  the  bill  we  passed  today  provides 
increases  for  service-disabled  veterans 
rated  10  to  20  percent  in  amounts  rang- 
ing from  10.7  to  12  percent.  Cases  rated 
40  and  50  percent  disabled  are  granted 
increases  In  the  amount  of  15  percent. 
Finally,  all  cases  rated  60  percent  or  more 
are  increased  18  percent. 

Disabled  veterans  who  are  in  receipt 
of  compensation  benefits  bsised  on  serv- 
ice-connected disability  last  received  a 
benefits  Increase  on  August  1.  1972.  Since 
that  time,  the  Consumer  Price  Index  has 
Increased  by  10  percent.  The  time  has 
long  been  overdue  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary adjustment  in  compensation  rates 
in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 

While  this  In  no  way  can  make  up  for 
the  economic  difficulties  suffered  by  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents  during  the 
period  in  which  inflation  eroded  their 
'  benefits.  I  do  feel  it  is  an  effort  to  try  to 
restore  the  Intended  value  of  the  benefit 
dollar. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  gross  inequity  was  per- 
petrated on  all  vetersms  when,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  20-percent  Increase  In  social 
security  benefits,  the  veterans  and  wid- 
ows of  veterans  had  their  benefits  de- 
creased to  offset  the  increase  in  social 
security. 

The  method  for  calculating  benefits 
has  always  been  unfair  to  veterans  be- 
cause it  effectively  denies  the  Increase  in 
social  security  benefits  granted  to  all 
other  social  security  recipients.  While 
other  Incomes  rise,  veterans'  incomes 
renaaln  stationary. 
I  have  cosponsored  legislation.  HH. 


13582,  which  would  insure  that  recipients 
of  veterans'  pension  and  compensation 
will  not  have  the  amount  of  such  pension 
or  compensation  reduced  or  discon- 
tinued because  of  increases  in  monthly 
security  benefits.  The  men  and  women 
who  are  the  concern  of  this  legislation 
are  poor,  elderly,  and  unable  to  provide 
extra  income  for  themselves.  In  many 
cases  they  are  disabled.  The  Increases 
which  have  been  made  in  social  secu- 
rity payments  were  meant  to  combat  the 
terrible  effects  of  Inflation  on  our  elderly 
citizens.  Certainly  if  any  group  is  de- 
serving of  our  consideration  these  im- 
poverished former  servicemen  and  their 
widows  make  up  such  a  group.  They 
should  not  be  penalized  because  their 
voice  Is  small  and  their  numbers  are  few. 
We  must  not  let  them  think  we  have  for- 
gotten them.  I  wish  to  insert  the  text  of 
my  bill  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Speaker.  May  31  of  this  year  marks 
the  expiration  date  for  education  train- 
ing benefits  for  veterans  of  the  post  Ko- 
rean conflict  and  Vietnam  era.  and  for 
servicemen  on  active  duty. 

The  current  OI  education  program  for 
veterans  and  certain  wives,  widows,  and 
children  of  veterans  was  instituted  in 
1966  for  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era  and 
others  who  served  after  January  31,  1955. 
The  educational  allowances  thereunder 
are  payable  directly  to  the  veteran  or 
other  beneficiary  concerned. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  House  has 
acted  on  extending  this  program.  On 
February    19,    we    passed    H.R.    12628. 


erans  in  their  pursuit  of  education  and 
training.  I  understand  that  this  bill  will 
be  before  the  Senate  within  the  next  few 
days  and  I  hope  they  concur  with  the 
sentiment  expressed  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House  when  this  bill  was  before  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cost  of  living  is  ex- 
pected to  rise  at  a  minimum  monthly 
rate  of  0.6  percent.  In  an  effort  to  hedge 
against  infiation,  I  am  today  introducing^^ 
legislation  to  provide  for  cost  of  living  in- 
creases in  compensation,  dependency,  in- 
demnity compensation,  and  pension  pay- 
ments for  veterans.  My  bill  would  author- 
ize the  Administrator  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  as  a  result  of  an  increase 
of  3  percent  or  more  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index,  to  Increase  those  pensions 
for  the  veteran. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  tried  to  point  out 
our  commitment  and  our  need  to  grant 
financial  assistance  to  vetersms.  The 
necessity  of  my  bill  is  evident.  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  continue  to  respond  to 
the  needs  of  the  veteran  in  an  effort  to 
compensate  for  the  commitment  and 
dedication  these  men  and  women  have 
made  to  their  country. 

HJl.  13582 

A  blU  to  insure  that  recipients  of  veterans' 
pension  and  compensation  wUl  not  have 
the  amount  of  such  pension  or  compen- 
sation reduced,  or  entitlement  thereto  dis- 
continued, because  of  increases  in 
monthly  social  security  benefits 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  tKe  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
subsection    (g)    of   section   415    of   title    38, 


Which  contains  three  major  provisions  ass.  united  states  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 


well  as  a  number  of  additional  minor 
liberalizations.  The  bill  called  for  a  13.6- 
percent  increase  in  all  educational  allow- 
ances. This  means  that  the  basic  rate  for 
a  single  veteran  is  increased  from  $220  a 
month  to  $250  a  month  and  proportion- 
ate increases  are  provided  for  those  with 
dependents.  Although  some  differences 
exist  between  the  House  and  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  bill,  I  am  hopeful  that  both 
bodies  will  reach  an  agreement  before  the 
May  31  expiration  date. 

Another  major  provision  of  the  bill 
extends  relief  in  an  area  which  I  am 
siire  that  all  Members  have  received  vo- 
luminous communications  and  com- 
plaints from  constituents.  Under  the 
present  law  all  training  must  be  com- 
pleted before  the  expiration  of  8  years 
from  the  date  of  discharge.  With  regard 
to  veterans  who  served  between  1955  and 
1966,  when  the  new  GI  bill  was  enacted, 
they  have  a  period  of  8  years  from  the 
date  of  the  bills  enactment.  The  bill,  as 
passed  by  the  House  has  extended  the 
expiration  date  for  an  additional  2  years, 
that  is.  to  10  years.  Hiis  is  a  reasonable 
additional  time  to  enable  all  veterans  to 
utilize  their  entitlement,  which  is  a  maxi- 
mum of  36  months  of  educational  train- 
ing. 

The  third  major  provision  of  the  bill 
would  relax  the  present  strict  eligibility 
criteria  for  vocational  rehabilitation  In 
the  case  of  Vietnam  era  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  pleased  to  support 
H.R.  12628.  I  believe  it  is  a  reasonable 
and  sound  piece  of  legislation  which 
should  serve  to  relieve  in  considerable 
measure  the  financial  burden  facing  vet- 


at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(4)  In  determining  the  annual  income  of 
any  Individual  who  Is  entitled  to  monthly 
benefits  under  the  insiirance  program  estab- 
lished under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  the  Administrator,  before  applying 
paragraph  (1)(G)  of  this  subsection.  shaU 
disregard  any  part  of  such  benefits  which 
results  from  (and  would  not  be  payable 
but  for)  the  general  increase  in  benefits 
under  such  program  provided  by  section  201 
of  Public  Law  93-66,  sections  1  and  2  of 
Public  Law  93-233,  or  any  subsequent  cost- 
of-living  increase  in  such  benefits  occurring 
pursuant  to  section  215(1)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act." 

(b)  SecUon  503  of  Utle  38.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  In  determining  the  annual  Income 
of  any  Individual  who  is  entlUed  to  monthly 
benefits  under  the  insurance  program  estab- 
lished under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  the  Administrator,  before  applying  sub- 
section (a)  (6)  of  this  secUon.  shall  disre- 
gard any  part  of  such  benefits  which  result 
from  (and  would  not  be  payable  but  for) 
Increases  in  benefits  as  provided  by  section 
301  of  Public  Law  93-66  and  sections  1  and 
2  of  Public  Law  93-233.  or  any  subsequent 
cost-of-living  Increase  in  such  benefits  oc- 
curring pvu^uant  to  section  216(1)  of  the 
Social    Security    Act." 

(c)  In  determining  the  annual  Income  of 
any  person  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
continued  eligibility  of  that  person  for.  and 
the  amount  of.  pension  payable  under  the 
first  sentence  of  section  9(b)  of  the  Veterans' 
Pension  Act  of  1959.  the  Admimstrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  shall  disregard.  If  that  per- 
son Is  entitled  to  monthly  benefits  under 
the  insurance  program  established  under 
title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  any  part 
of  such   benefits  which   results  from    (and 
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would  not  be  payable  but  tar)  the  increase 
in  benefits  as  provided,  by  section  201  of 
Public  Law  93-66  and  sections  I  and  2  of 
Public  Law  93-233,  or  any  subsequent  cost- 
of-living  Increase  In  benefits  occvirrlng  pur- 
suant to  section  315(1)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  annual  in- 
come determinations  made  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 415(g)  and  503  (aa  in  effect  both  on 
and  after  June  30,  1960)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,   for  calendar  years   after   1972. 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
shall  ( 1 )  restore  the  entltlemezit  of  any  per- 
son to  dependency  and  Indemnity  compensa- 
tion under  sectlqn  415  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  pension  under  chapter  15  of 
such  title,  or  pension  under  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  9(b)  of  the  Veterans'  Pen- 
sion Act  of  1959,  as  the  case  may  be,  who 
ceases  to  be  entitled  solely  by  reason  of 
Increases  In  the  monthly  social  security  ben- 
efits as  provided  by  section  201  of  Public  Law 
93-66  and  sections  1  and  2  of  Public  Law 
93-233:  and  (2)  pay  In  liunp  sxim  to  any 
such  person  any  such  compensation  or  pen- 
sion that  would  have  been  payable  to  him 
but  for  such  loss  of  entitlement. 


GI     EDUCATION     BENEFITS 
JEOPARDIZED 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or  irrw  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20,  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
and  Senate  are  presently  locked  In  a 
battle  that  is  jeopardizing  the  rights  and 
future  of  over  300,000  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans. The  GI  education  benefits  of  these 
veterans  are  due  to  expire  on  May  31. 
The  House  and  Senate  are  caught  up  In 
a  dispute  that  is  bloclcing  enactment  of 
a  2 -year  extension  of  the  eligibility  time 
period  which  would  enable  these  vets  to 
finish  their  education. 

Over  3  months  ago,  the  House  passed 
legislation  to  extend  the  eUglbllity  pe- 
riod for  using  OI  benefits  from  8  to  10 
years.  This  bill  also  contained  a  13.6  per- 
cent increase  in  education  benefits.  For 
3  months,  the  Senate  has  dragged  Its 
feet  on  this  bill,  trying  to  gain  time  to 
gather  support  for  a  direct  tuition  pay- 
ment provision,  in  addition  to  the  in- 
crease in  benefits.  In  the  meantime, 
those  thousands  of  veterans  whose  bene- 
fits are  due  to  nm  out  on  May  31  have 
been  placed  In  the  terrible  quandary  of 
deciding  whether  to  register  for  school 
or  not;  will  they  have  the  assurance  that 
GI  benefits  will  be  forthcoming? 

Finally,  last  week  the  Senate  passed 
a  bill  containing  only  the  2-year  exten- 
sion of  the  eligibility  period  and  sent 
this  bill  back  to  the  House.  The  House. 
Insisting  on  its  original  position,  sub- 
stituted 'for  the  Senate -passed  bill  its 
own  bill  which  contained  both  the  2- 
year  extension  and  the  increase  in  bene- 
fits. So  here  we  are  still  embroiled  in  the 
same  dispute  while  thousands  of  veterans 
await  the  assurance  from  us  that  assist- 
ance will  be  forthcominf . 

Mr.  ^>eaker.  It  is  unconscionable  for 
this  situation  to  develop  as  it  has.  I 
strongly  support  the  increase  in  benefits; 
In  fact,  in  committee  I  asked  for  a  25 


percent  increase,  but  was  votei  down.  I 
also  strongly  support  the  direct  tuition 
plan  and  was  indeed  one  of  the  origina- 
tors of  this  provision  in  the  House.  How- 
ever, while  the  House  continues  to  hold 
out  for  the  increase,  and  the  Senate 
holds  out  for  the  direct  tuition  plan,  the 
future  of  300,000  veterans  whose  bene- 
fits are  running  out  is  jeopardized.  The 
struggle  between  the  two  Houses  should 
go  on,  but  after  we  get  the  2 -year  ex- 
tension out  of  the  way.  If  we  sacrifice 
the  future  of  these  veterans  now  in 
school  in  the  interests  of  getting  a  com- 
plete package  through  at  this  time,  we 
will  have  found  ourselves  winning  a  bat- 
tle but  losing  the  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
that  the  entire  stalemate  between  the 
House  and  Senate  on  this  issue  has  been 
manufactured  by  the  administration  In 
concert  with  others  in  an  attempt  to  de- 
feat meaningful  improvements  in  the  GI 
bUl  using  the  excuse  that  upgraded 
benefits  would  be  inflationary.  I  think 
there  Is  a  power  play  going  on  here  in  an 
attempt  to  kill  chances  for  enactment  of 
the  direct  tuition  plan.  The  administra- 
tion's argument  rings  pretty  hollow  since 
this  same  administration  will  spend  bil- 
lions on  South  Vietnam.  It  is  unconscion- 
able that  anyone  would  be  willing  to 
sacrifice  the  future  and  lives  of  those 
veterans,  who  have  already  served  their 
coimtry  well,  by  refusing  to  support  or 
fund  upgraded  tuition  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  Is  the  last  day 
in  the  House  for  suspension  of  the  rules 
to  get  the  2-year  extension  passed.  When 
the  Senate  bill  providing  for  the  2-year 
extension  came  before  the  House  last 
week  under  unanimous  consent,  I  with- 
drew my  objection  to  the  House  inR^^^t^T^g 
on  its  original  position  because  I  was 
assured  that.  In  the  event  of  no  agree- 
ment between  the  two  Houses,  we  would 
put  through  the  2-year  extension  imder 
suspension  of  the  rules.  I  was  assured 
by  the  Speaker,  the  majority  leader,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  that  they 
would  support  my  request  to  bring  only 
the  2-year  extension  up  tmder  suspen- 
sions so  that  the  future  educational  op- 
portunities of  thousands  of  Vietnam 
vets  would  not  be  sacrificed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  sit  idly  by  and 
let  the  current  dispute  between  the  House 
and  Senate  hold  up  benefits  for  300.000 
veterans.  Tomorrow  Is  the  last  day  for 
bringing  the'  2-year  extension  up  imder 
suspensions,  and  there  cannot  be  any 
more  delay. 


ENERGY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  (Mr.  Owens)  Is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
2  years  our  country  has  been  faced  wiUi 
both  chronic  and  spot  fuel  shortages, 
llie  problem  was  seriously  aggravated  by 
the  Arab  oil  embargo  last  fall.  Surpris- 
ingly, our  Federal  Government  had  no 
contingency  plan  and  very  little  author- 
ity to  deal  with  the  situation. 


The  embargo  Intensified  the  disparity 
between  domestic  supply  and  demand 
and  thrust  the  energy  crisis,  which  has 
betn  developing  openly  for  years.  Into  the 
daily  lives  of  all  Americans. 

The  embargo  has  now  been  condi- 
tionally Ufted;  the  lines  of  automobiles 
at  gasoline  stations  have  disappeared, 
and  it  now  appears  that  the  short-run 
energy  crisis  has  abated.  According  to  the 
President,  "The  crisis  is  over."  The 
American  people  have  predictably  re- 
acted to  those  words  of  encouragement 
by  again  consuming  at  preembargo 
rates. 

But  the  energy  crisis  is  not  over.  We 
remain  an  energy-short  nation,  and  the 
long  run  trends  are  most  disturbing.  As 
recently  as  1948,  we  produced  two-thirds 
of  the  world's  crude  oil  and  owned  or 
controlled  almost  one-third  of  the 
world's  proven  reserves.  A  short  10  years 
later  we  produced  only  one-third  of  the 
crude  and  owned  or  controlled  a  modest 
one-ninth  of  the  reserves. 

Petroleum  production  has  diminished 
annually  since  1970.  Consumption,  how- 
ever, has  rapidly  Increased.  Until  last 
year  we  consumed  oil  at  a  rate  which 
doubled  almost  every  10  years.  And 
since  1970  virtually  aU  of  the  increase 
has  been  Imported  oil.  mostly  from  the 
Middle  East.  In  slightly  more  than  two 
decades,  our  country  has  reversed  Its 
traditional  role  of  exports  and  has  been 
forced  into  the  role  of  an  importer  of 
15  percent  of  our  energy,  including  35 
percent  of  our  oil. 

SHOaT-RUN    P80P0SALS 

Congress  attempted  to  cope  with  the 
energy  crisis  and  its  attendant  Impact  by 
enacting  the  Emergency  Energy  Act.  It 
provided  emergency  authority  to  the 
President  to  fight  the  crisis.  Although 
urgently  needed  and  supported  by  the 
administration,  the  President  vetoed  the 
bill  because  of  his  opposition  to  the 
crude  oil  price  rollback  provision.  This 
bill  also  authorized  the  creation  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration,  imple- 
mentation of  energy  conservation  meas- 
ures, power  to  audit  oU  company  re- 
serves, and  imemployment  assistance  for 
people  displaced  by  the  energy  crisis. 

Congress  also  passed  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  over  adminis- 
tration opposition.  That  bill  required  the 
President  to  establish  a  mandatory  fuel 
allocation  program  which  is  now  being 
administered  by  the  FEO  to  assure  equi- 
table distributions  of  available  energy 
supplies.  , 

IKPACT  CM  THE  BCONOMT 

The  energy  shortage  has  dealt  a  heavy 
body  blow  to  the  economy. 

A  study  by  the  Senate  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  reports  that 
price  increases  for  petroleum  products 
since  January  of  1973  are  costing  con- 
sumers a  conservatively  estimated  $35.5 
billion  extra  a  year.  And  that  high  price 
of  gasoline  has  transferred  bilUons  of 
dollars  from  the  consuming  public  to  the 
oil  industry. 

Unemployment  caused  by  the  energy 
shortage  has  not  touched  most  Ameri- 
caxos,  but  some  areas  have  been  hit  hard. 
The  automobile  Industry,  for  example. 
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has  been  forced  to  lay  off  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  workers.  To  assist  i}eople  in 
that  situation,  I  have  cosponsored  legis- 
lation to  provide  assistance  and  full-time 
emplojmient  to  persons  who  are  imem- 
ployed  or  underemployed  as  a  result  of 
the  energy  crisis. 

Energy  policy  to  manage  the  shortages 
must  be  formulated  so  that  no  single  in- 
dustry or  group  bears  a  disproportionate 
burden  of  the  energy  crisis.  For  example, 
the  ^recreation  industry  throughout  the 
country,  which  depends  on  tourism,  is  in 
serious  trouble.  Unemployment  is  sure  to 
follow.  Utah  shares  a  common  concern 
with  severEil  other  States  which  are 
largely  dependent  upon  tourism  for  eco- 
nomic survival.  In  this  regard,  I  have  co- 
sponsored  a  bill  to  provide  low-interest 
loans  to  small  businesses  which  are  di- 
rectly and  seriously  hurt  by  the  energy 
shortage.  I  have  also  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion with  over  30  cosponsors  calling  for 
equitable  consideration  of  the  tourist 
sector  in  energy  policy  decisions. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  eco- 
nomic nightmare  of  the  energy  shortage 
has  very  broad  implications.  The  sky- 
rocketing oil  prices  are  reflected  not  only 
in  gasoline  and  heating  oil  increases,  but 
also  in  most  goods  U.S.  industry  pro- 
duces—particularly food.  More  than  half 
of  the  explosive  Increase  in  the  consimier 
jHlce  index  can  be  attributed  to  rising 
fuel  and  food  costs.  Since  oil  provides 
more  than  half  the  energy  needs  of  our 
country,  public  and  Government  atten- 
tion has  focused  on  this  industry's  role  in 
contributing  to  and  solving  the  energy 
crisis. 

THX  on.  INOUSTHT 

A  distinguishing  element  of  this  indus- 
try Is  that  it  is  highly  concentrated.  Over 
1,000  companies  operate  in  this  business, 
but  the  top  20  control  70  percent  of  the 
crude  oil  produced  domestically.  They 
also  account  for  86  percent  of  the  Na- 
tkm's  refinery  capacity  and  79  percent  of 
its  gas  sales.  Their  ecwiomic  power  is 
greater  since  the  largest  20  companies 
control  94  percent  of  domestic  crude 
proven  reserves — the  best  indicator  of 
production  concentration  trends.  Inter- 
fuel  diversification  by  petroleum-based 
firms  is  increasing  concentration  levels 
for  the  energy  Industry  as  a  wh(de  and 
Is  raising  concern  over  reduced  Interf  uel 
competition  and  retarded  technological 
advance. 

Due  to  the  price  increases  for  petro- 
leum products  since  January  of  1973,  the 
transfer  of  income  from  the  American 
consumer  to  the  oU  industry  in  1974  will 
be  the  equivalent  of  a  15-percent  surtax 
on  all  Federal  income  taxes  paid  by  all 
the  people  in  the  country— an  incredible 
116  billion  Increase  in  profits  In  1  year. 
There  has  been  no  such  overnight  wind- 
fall for  an  American  Industry  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country,  and  uniquely,  no 
additional  Investment  of  capital,  risk, 
and  hard  work  was  involved.  The  bene- 
f«  flowed  simply  from  the  catastrophe 
mat  has  hit  the  oil  consumer  with  the 
on  shortage. 

The  following  table  lists  the  profit  in- 
creases for  major  oil  companies  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1974: 


1974  1st  quarter  profit  increases  over  1st 
quarter  1973  in  percentages 

Exxon 39 

Texaco 123 

Gulf 78 

MobU 66 

Shell 52 

Standard  (Ind.) 81 

Standard   (Cal.) 92 

Ck>ntlnental   130 

Occidental  Potroleum 718 

(Source:  Time  magazine.) 

Defenders  of  the  oil  Industry  demand 
that  market  forces  work  out  the  prob- 
lems. However,  a  complex  of  industry- 
supported  government  policies  Including 
State  proratloning  systems  tied  to  market 
demand,  oil  Import  quotas  to  keep  Inex- 
pensive foreign  crude  out,  and  tax  sub- 
sidies such  as  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance, the  intangible  drilling  expense,  and 
the  foreign  tax  credit,  have  subverted 
free  market  forces  and  have  made  Amer- 
ican oil  the  most  richly  subsidized  in- 
dustry in  the  world. 

Many  major  oil  companies  have  argued 
for  an  end  to  price  controls  claiming  that 
this  alone  would  constitute  a  free  mar- 
ket. Although  prices  will  have  to  rise  in  a 
transition  to  a  free  market,  this  must 
not  be  allowed  to  happen  without  con- 
currently pnaslng  out  the  subsidies.  It  is 
imperative  that  the  Government  act  to 
insure  that  the  consumer  does  not  bear 
the  full  burden  of  the  energy  crisis. 

I  voted  to  rollback  the  price  of  new 
crude  oil  to  $7.09  per  barrel.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  exploration  will  be  greater 
at  the  current  price  of  $10  per  barrel. 
Even  former  energy  chief,  now  Treasury 
Secretary  William  Simon  has  said  that 
$7  per  barrel  will  bring  forth  as  much 
new  production  as  we  can  reasonably 
expect  to  get. 

After  yesirs  of  subsidizing  the  oil  in- 
dustry to  protect  our  national  security, 
we  now  find  ourselves  with  fuel  prices 
soaring,  demand  outstripping  supply, 
people  losing  their  jobs,  the  economy  suf- 
fering, and  the  NATO  alliance  crumbling 
in  a  frantic  scramble  for  oil.  It  is  time 
to  reintroduce  the  dynamics  of  normal 
market  forces  into  this  industry  through 
vigorous  antitrust  enforcement  and 
policy  proposals  which  insure  the  most 
efficient  technological  and  organizational 
means  to  deliver  the  product. 

KmSGT    RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

We  have  as  a  national  goal  the  devel- 
opment of  a  capabllty  for  energy  self- 
sufficiency.  This  does  not  mean  an  end 
to  fuel  imports — it  means  simply  limiting 
our  dependency  to  levels  which  will  per- 
mit us  to  maintain  essential  public  serv- 
ices, economic  growth,  and  a  satisfactory 
standard  of  living  in  the  event  these  im- 
ports should  not  be  available.  In  the 
short  run  we  must  accelerate  develop- 
ment of  oil  and  natural  gas  in  Alaska 
and  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  We 
must  boost  coal  production  and  bring  on 
line  coal  gasification  and  liquefaction. 

In  the  long  nm  I  support  a  national 
energy  research  progrsun  to  provide  the 
overall  energy  sources  we  will  need  to 
meet  the  energy  demands  of  the  future. 
I  am  currently  involved  in  drafting  the 
national  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment bill  by  virtue  of  my  assignment  to 


the  House  Interior  Committee.  The  costs 
of  research  into  some  of  these  areas  will 
require  the  kind  of  capital  that  only  the 
Federal  Government  is  capable  of  pro- 
viding, particularly  with  the  tremendous 
risk  involved.  We  must  continue  Federal 
research  with  maximum  private  industry 
input.  Harnessing  energy  from  the  Sun, 
geothermal  steam,  tides,  and  wind  is  not 
as  remote  and  Impracticable  as  it  may 
seem.  The  Sun,  especially,  will  be  a  great 
source  of  energy,  if  we  develop  our  ability 
to  use  It.  I  have  introduced  in  separate 
legislation  an  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment bill  to  develop  Utah's  vast  oil 
shale  reserves. 

XNXRCT    CONSERVATION 

Even  with  Implementation  of  a  mas- 
sive energy  R.  &  D.  effort,  there  is  no  way 
we  can  meet  the  self-sufficiency  goals  of 
"Project  Independence"  by  the  Presi- 
dent's 1980  deadline.  Dependence  on  for- 
eign oil  will  be  a  fact  of  life  for  at  least 
a  decade.  Unless  oil  Imports  can  be  in- 
creased at  an  acceptable  economic  and 
political  price,  the  only  way  to  reduce  the 
gap  between  domeififi^production  and 
consumption  Is  through  more  effective 
use  of  physical  capltsd  already  in  place 
and  through  shortnm  conservation 
measures.  How  Individual  and  industrial 
energy  consumers  respond  to  energy 
shortages  wUl  in  large  part  determine 
their  severity.  Business  and  Industry 
consimie  70  percent  of  our  energy,  and 
they  wIU  have  to  develop  the  bulk  of 
energy  saving  techniques. 

We  cannot  sustain  the  growth  rates  in 
energy  consumption  of  recent  years. 
Even  luider  the  best  of  circumstances, 
energy-  conservation  is  going  to  be  man- 
datory. We  are  going  to  have  to  adapt 
our  transportafion  systems — Indeed  our 
whole  system  of  generating  and  using 
energy,  to  Ka  age  of  energy  scarcity. 

Currently  the  biggest  job  this  Govern- 
ment faces  is  convincing  Americans  that 
energy  shortages  are  real  and  will  con- 
tinue despite  the  lifting  of  the  Arab  ofl 
embargo  last  March  and  optimistic 
statements  on  the  energy  situation 
emanating  from  the  White  House.  The 
consumption  side  of  the  energy  equa- 
tion is  not  receiving  adequate  attention. 
Unfortunately,  except  for  a  few  exhorta- 
tions, the  President's  messages  look  only 
at  supply.  The  administration  appears  to 
have  accepted  the  premise  that  public 
demand  will  grow  exponentially.  This 
approach  means  inevitable  conflict  with 
other  world  powers  competing  for 
scarce  petroleum  resources  and  could 
mean  mortgaging  our  future  national 
security  for  Mideast  oil. 

The  average  American  consumes  more 
energy  than  his  British  counterpart.  We 
waste  as  much  energy  each  year  as  the 
Japanese  consume.  We  use  as  much  en- 
ergy for  air  conditioning  annually  as  800 
million  Chinese  use  for  everything.  It  is 
clear  that  there  are  areas  we  can  cut 
back  without  reverting  to  a  spartan  life 
style.  The  narcotic  effect  of  ending  the 
embargo  has  brought  a  premature  re- 
laxation of  voluntary  conservation  meas- 
ures encouraged  by  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governments.  We  must  accept  an 
energy  diet  as  a  permanent  fact  of  life. 
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Oil  industry  ofiQclals  and  the  FEO 
both  agree  that  resumption  of  Arab  oil 
imports  will  not  end  the  U.S.  oil  short- 
age and  that  we  can  expect  higher  prices 
at  the  retail  level.  My  concern  Is  that  the 
President's  desire  to  report  good  news 
to  the  coimtry  causes  him  to  make  light 
of  the  long-term  energy  shortages.  We 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  Arabs  clearly 
indicated  their  Intention  to  continue  to 
use  resource  diplomacy  as  a  means  to  In- 
fluence our  actions  and  policies  In  the 
Middle  East. 

The  5-month  oil  embargo  is  now 
behind  us,  but  we  are  still  faced  with  the 
challenge  and  legacy  of  an  energy  crisis. 
America  has  nm  out  of  easy  energy 
sources.  We  must  now  grapple  with  the 
tough  choices.  Our  options  will  be  much 
broader  if  we  take  steps  now  to  lay  the 
necessary  groundwork.  For  the  decisions 
we  make  today  will  significantly  siffect 
our  energy  alternatives  for  a  long  time 
to  come. 


A  RATIONAL  APPROACH  TO  THE 
WORLD  SUGAR  PROBLEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rextss)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  REUS8.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  Is 
being  asked,  in  HJl.  14747,  to  extend  the 
life  of  the  Sugar  Act  for  5  more  years. 
This  would  be  a  serious  mistake. 

The  current  act,  designed  for  the  low 
prices  and  large  surpluses  of  the  depres- 
sion, no  longer  serves  any  valid  purpose. 
Instead,  it  adds  only  to  Inflation,  to  the 
drain  on  the  UJ3.  Treasury,  and  to  waste 
in  the  use  of  our  agricultural  resources. 
It  Is  an  Inflationary,  extravagant,  and 
wasteful  bonanza  for  a  few  high-cost 
farmers  and  for  foreign  quota  holders, 
wholly  luisuited  to  the  growing  world- 
wide need  for  low-cost  sugar.  It  should  be 
dropped,  and  the  Congress  should  adopt 
a  forward-looking  program  in  its  place, 
one  which  recognizies  that  In  a  growing 
world  food  crisis,  America  can  and  must 
act  to  insure  adequate  food  for  all. 

For  sugar,  as  for  other  commodities, 
the  United  States  must  adopt  policies 
which  move  us  toward  a  more  productive 
and  rational  use  of  oxu-  resources.  The 
present  Sugar  Act  does  not  do  this.  In- 
stead, it  moves  us  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion and  at  great  cost  to  ourselves  and  to 
the  world  at  large. 

Hie  current  Sugar  Act  has  four  major 
fallings: 

First,  It  costs  the  American  taxpayer 
and  consumer  far  more — $500  million  a 
year  in  normal  times — than  it  delivers  in 
benefits  to  American  sugar  producers — 
only  $100  million  a  year. 

I 

For  every  1  dollar  of  benefits  which 
the  program  provides  and  pays  for,  4 
dollars  are  lost. 

The  costs,  which  include  higher  prices, 
the  actual  direct  payments  to  producers, 
and  a  regressive  transfer  payment  of 
excise  taxes  and  tariffs,  fall  most  heavily 
on  low-  and  middle-income  famill 


those  who  spend  a  greater  fraction  of 
their  income  on  food.  The  benefits  go 
not  only  to  our  own  producers,  but  also 
to  foreign  quota-holders  who  benefit 
from  a  capricious  and  arbitrary  allot- 
ment of  shares  in  the  lucrative  U.S. 
sugar  market. 

The  remainder  of  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween costs  and  benefits  results  from 
two  factors :  First,  America  is  a  high -cost 
producer  of  siigar,  so  that  even  with 
high,  supported  prices,  the  profits  of  our 
producers  are  low,  and  second,  much  of 
the  land  and  other  resources  employed 
in  sugar  production  here  could  earn  vir- 
tually as  much  if  employed  in  producing 
other  commodities. 

Surely,  any  program  which  costs  so 
much  and  delivers  so  little  ought  to  be 
discarded  out  of  hand.  In  normal  times, 
the  sugso-  program  cuts  one-half  billion 
dollars  from  our  real  national  income 
every  year.  Indeed,  $400  million  would 
be  added  to  oiu*  national  income  every 
year  If  we  simply  abandoned  the  pro- 
gram, and  reimbursed  producers  directly 
for  the  $100  million  they  would  have 
received  net  under  the  existing  program. 
Yet  this  financial  argimient  is  but  one  of 
several  compelling  reasons  for  changing 
our  poUcy  on  sugar, 
n 

A  second  falling  of  the  Sugar  Act  Is 
that  it  encourages  production  In  the 
wrong  places — where  the  costs  are  high 
and  where  other  crops  could  better  be 
grown.  In  Louisiana,  for  Instance,  farm- 
ers are  growing  high-cost,  low-srleld 
sugarcane  on  land  which  Is  ideally  suited 
for  soybeans.  In  California,  beet  sugar 
is  produced  on  irrigated  land  that  could 
be  better  used  for  vegetables.  In  Wash- 
ington and  Colorado,  feed  grains  and 
wheat  would  be  the  more  rational  crops. 
Even  now,  farmers  generaUy  rotate  sugar 
acreage  with  alternate  products.  Clearly, 
It  is  only  the  distorted  Incentives  of  the 
current  Sugar  Act  which  keeps  them  in 
the  siigar  business  at  all. 

Because  of  our  policy  and  that  of  other 
nations  in  temperate  climates,  some  40 
percent  of  the  Is'orld's  sugar  is  being 
grown  on  land  that  would  be  better  used 
for  soybeans,  grain  or  other  scarce  com- 
modities which  cannot  easily  be  grown 
elsewhere.  Protection  of  sugar  produc- 
tion in  Eiirope  dates  from  the  Middle 
Ages.  Although  the  United  States  did  not 
follow  suit  until  the  depression,  our  pro- 
gram is  no  more  justified  for  being  a 
mere  30  years  out  of  date. 

A  rational  U.S.  and  world  sugar  policy 
would  resiilt  in  more  sugar  being  pro- 
duced In  thA  tropical  areas  of  the  world. 
These  areas  have  no  good  alternative  use 
for  their  land.  Sim,  and  rainfall. 

In  large  parts  of  the  United  States, 
Western  Europe,  and  the  U.SJ3.R.,  some 
of  the  acreage  which  Is — or  in  the  f utxire 
^  might  be— devoted  to  sugar  beets  could 
be  better  utilized  for  other  products  with 
little  or  no  financial  loss  to  the  producers. 

The  world  has  a  food  problem  of  mas- 
sive proportions.  We  can  see  it  In  the 
faces  of  the  starving  Inhabitants  of 
north  central  Africa  and  India.  World 
production  of  cereals  has  not  kept  pace 


with  world  demand  since  1969,  and  cur- 
rent reserves  are  now  at  their  lowest  lev- 
el in  20  years.  We  know  that  1  million 
new  mouths  are  added  to  the  world's 
population  every  week.  Under  these  con- 
ditions, we  must  make  certain  that  the 
world's  agricultural  resources  are  used 
in  the  most  productive  possible  way.  To 
do  less  Is  to  Invite  disaster, 
m 
A  third  major  falling  of  U.S.  sugar 
policy  is  that  it  adds  to  the  evergrowing 
curse  of  inflation — by  supporting  high 
prices,  by  controlling  production,  and  by 
den3rlng  the  land  for  alternate,  scarce 
auid  high-priced  crops.  If  the  United 
States  were  opened  to  unrestricted  low- 
cost  imports,  the  price  of  sugar  to  U.S. 
producers,  with  the  help  of  government 
consiuners  would  go  down.  American 
aid  where  necessary,  could  then  shift  to 
other  high-priced  goods,  such  as  grains 
and  soybeans.  The  increased  supplies  of 
these  goods  would,  in  turn,  drive  their 
prices  down. 

IV 

The  fourth  falling  of  the  U.S.  sugar 
program  is  that  It  distributes  its  bene- 
fits among  foreign  countries  capriciously, 
and  provides  an  opportunity  for  unsa- 
vory  manlpiilatlon  of  quotas  among  coun- 
tries. 

A  U.S.  sugar  import  quota  Is  a  valuable 
asset.  Lobbyists  are  paid  huge  sums  to 
secure  increased  quotas.  Great  pressure 
is  put  on  Government  officials  and  Con- 
gressmen. The  American  political  system 
can  111  afford  still  more  examples  of  polit- 
ical favors  that  are  for  sale,  especially 
not  in  our  foreign  relations. 

To  be  sure,  the  program  benefits  some 
foreign  sugar  producers.  But  the  bene- 
fits are  not  distributed  on  any  rational 
basis — not  even  as  rational  a  basis  as 
U.S.  foreign  sdd.  Moreover,  there  Is  no 
reason  why  two  rich,  importing  coun- 
tries. Japan  and  Canada,  should  be  able 
to  buy  cheap  siigar  on  world  markets  be- 
cause of  the  U.S.  program,  at  the  expense 
of  the  developing  countries  of  Latin 
America  and  elisewhere. 

Finally,  the  benefits  to  sugar  producers 
in  developing  coimtries  are  less  than 
would  accrue  to  them  If  they  were  able 
to  expand  output  to  supply  the  large 
and  growing  markets  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  The  developing  coun- 
tries should  provide  more  of  the  sugar 
needs  of  the  rich  countries.  We  are  be- 
coming increasingly  aware  of  the  abject 
poverty  in  which  two-thirds  of  mankind 
lives,  and  the  dlfflculty  of  providing 
adequate  and  effective  amounts  of  for- 
eign aid  to  meet  their  needs.  Letting 
these  people  use  their  lands  and  hands  to 
produce  sugar  for  our  markets  would  be 
an  effective  way  of  providing  them  both 
employment  and  foreign  exchange.  Latin 
America  would  benefit.  So  would  India. 
And  so  would  we. 

These  four  basic  reeisons  compel  me 
to  oppose  strongly  the  extension  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948  for  5  more  years  that 
will  come  before  the  House  in  the  next 
few  days. 

Moreover,  this  is  a  good  time  to  make 
a  change.  At  the  moment  U.S.  sugar 
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prices  are  above  world  prices.  While 
abnormal,  this  occurs  at  fairly  regular 
intervals.  It  occurred  before  in  1963  and 
1951  and  is  the  result  of  a  world  sugar 
production  cycle.  The  cycle,  which 
normally  runs  from  6  to  9  years,  results 
from  the  time  it  takes  for  sugar  produc- 
tion to  respond  to  changes  in  price,  and 
the  time  needed  to  plan  and  construct 
the  huge  and  very  expensive  mills  and 
refineries. 

Some  observers  use  the  current  ab- 
normal situation  to  argue  that  we  should 
keep  the  Sugar  Act  since  the  United 
States  benefits  from  it  today — foreign 
producers  sell  us  their  sugar  at  less  than 
they  sell  sugar  on  the  world  market.  They 
do  so  because  they  want  to  keep  their 
U.S.  sugar  quota,  in  normal  times  a  very 
valuable  commodity. 

But  this  situation  catmot  last,  for  these 
reasons: 

First,  If  it  were  to  continue,  as  some 
suggest,  foreign  producers  would  soon 
cease  to  sell  us  their  sugar.  Why  should 
they  do  so  at  a  substantial  discount  from 
what  they  could  get  elsewhere? 

Second,  if  the  prices  of  alternate  crops 
on  sugar  land  also  remained  high, 
farmers  would  shift  to  those  crops  rather 
than  continue  to  produce  sugar  at  an 
artificially  low  U.S.  price.  This  Is  al- 
ready happening  to  some  extent.  If  our 
sugar  price  remained  low,  we  might  then 
be  faced  with  a  potentially  serious  short- 
age of  sugar. 

Third,  and  most  Important,  a  higher 
world  price  would  eventually  draw  out 
greater  production  of  sugar  from  the  less 
developed  nations  into  the  world  mar- 
ket. This  would  cause  the  world  price  of 
sugar  to  fall,  thereby  reestablishing  the 
exorbitant  cost-benefit  relationship 
which  pertains  in  normal  times  under 
the  current  Sugar  Act. 

We  should  take  advantage  of  the 
present  temporary  situation.  With  the 
world  price  of  sugar  likely  to  remain 
above  the  domestic  price  for  at  least  a 
time,  a  shift  to  free  trade  in  sugar — 
such  as  exists  for  most  of  the  rest  of 
agriculture — could  be  accomplished  with 
a  minimimi  of  disruption  to  domestic 
producers.  In  fact,  domestic  production 
could  be  expected  to  expand  in  the  short 
run.  Deficiency  payments  should  be  made 
to  help  farmers  over  the  rough  spots 
when  the  price  again  falls. 

I  propose,  therefore,  that  the  current 
Sugar  Act  be  allowed  to  expire,  and  that 
the  following  steps  be  taken  to  ration- 
alize international  sugar  production : 
On  the  domestic  front,  we  should: 
First.  Eliminate  quotas  on  the  impor- 
tation of  sugar. 

Second.  Eliminate  the  excise  tax  on 
sugar — a$  the  current  amendments  sug- 
gest— and  retain  only  a  small  tariff  on 
Imported  refined  sugar,  to  be  reduced 
gradually  in  multUateral  negotiation. 

Third.  Encourage  the  transition  of  our 
domestic  high-cost  beet  and  cane  pro- 
ducers to  other  crops  with  deficiency 
payments  up  to — but  only  up  to — 90 
percent  of  what  they  could  have  gotten 
for  the  best  alternate  crop  on  the  same 
land,  whenever  sugar  prices  fall  below 
that  90-pereent  level.  This  woiUd  insure 


that  high-cost  producers  do  not  bear  the 
whole  burden  of  transition,  while  pro- 
viding them  a  solid  economic  incentive 
to  change  to  more  desirable  and  econom- 
ical products. 

Fourth.  Retain  current  protection  of 
the  pay  and  rights  of  sugarfleld  workers. 
Fifth.  Finally,  we  should  eliminate 
all  restrictions  on  the  amoimt  of  acreage 
that  can  be  devoted  to  sugar  when  the 
price  is  high  enough  to  Justify  domestic 
production. 

^the  international  arena,  we  should 
tsike  the  initiative  in  pressing  for  a  new 
International  Sugar  Agreement,  in  which 
industrial  nations  would  agree  to  reduce 
their  protection  of  high-cost  domestic 
sugar  production,  and  to  rely  instead  on 
the  cheap,  efficient  nations  of  the  devel- 
oping world.  In  return,  the  developing 
nations  might  agree  to  continue  supply- 
ing raw  sugar  to  established  refineries 
in  the  Industrial  nations,  so  that  this 
sector  would  not  be  adversely  affected  by 
reduced  domestic  production. 

A  revitalized  international  agreement 
on  sugar  is  not  possible  imless  there  Is 
strong  leadership.  We  cannot  expect 
leadership  from  the  European  Common 
Market,  which  is  sharply  divided  on  this 
issue.  Clearly,  only  the  United  States  has 
the  cohesion  and  strength  to  lead.  What 
we  lack— so  far — is  the  imagination  and 
the  will.  Unless  world  restrictions  on 
sugar  trade  are  relaxed,  the  evils  dis- 
cussed earlier  will  persist  and  world 
sugar  trade,  which  is  a  residual  market, 
will  continue  to  be  subject  to  violent 
price  swings. 

An  international  agreement  on  sugar 
should  aim  for  free  trade  in  sugar  in  the 
long  nm.  Immediately,  it  should  set  its 
sights  lower — at  reducing  the  level  of 
uneconomic  production  which  takes  place 
in  the  temperate,  developed  countries  of 
the  world — principally  the  United  States, 
continental  Western  Europe  and,  if  pos- 
sible, the  U.S.S.R.  TTie  United  States,  the 
European  Common  Market  and,  if  pos- 
sible, the  Soviet  Union  ought  to  agree  to 
reduce  gradually  their  degree  of  self- 
sufficiency  in  sugar.  The  United  States 
is  now  some  55  percent  self-sufficient; 
continental  Western  Europe — the  origi- 
nal six  Common  Market  countries — has  a 
self-sufficiency  ratio  of  105  percent.  It 
cannot  be  repeated  too  often  that  a  good 
part  of  the  agricultural  land  and  other 
Etgrlcultural  resources  of  these  areas 
could  be  put  to  use  better  In  the  produc- 
tion of  other  crops,  particularly  grains, 
which  8u-e  sorely  needed  by  the  world. 

This  is  not  a  radical  proposal.  It  is 
a  pragmatic  attempt  to  reduce  the  use- 
less costs  to  American  consumers  and 
taxpayers,  to  meet  the  world's  growing 
food  needs,  to  fight  Infiatlon,  and  to  as- 
sist economic  growth  in  poor  countries. 
Eventually  the  program  would  result  in 
free  trade  in  sugar. 

For  our  own  sugar  economy,  I  do  not 
think  we  should  tie  much-needed  prog- 
ress to  an  uncertain  set  of  international 
negotiations.  I  urge  that  we  let  the  Sugar 
Act  lapse  and  adopt  an  approach  similar 
to  that  used  for  other  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. The  plan  which  I  propose — elimi- 


nation of  excise  taxes  and  quotas,  re- 
duction of  tariffs,  deficiency  payments 
which  encourage  substitution  of  more 
economical  crops,  and  an  end  to  pro- 
duction restraints — is  very  similar  in 
most  respects  to  the  plans  now  in  effect 
for  other  agricultural  goods.  It  will  help 
insure  adequate  supplies  of  sugar  for  the 
U.S.  market.  Under  present  legislation, 
as  I  noted  earlier,  there  is  a  real  danger 
that  foreign  producers  will  begin  to  avoid 
the  U.S.  market,  at  least  in  the  short 
rim.  Further,  my  plan  would  encourage 
production  in  the  efficient  areas  of  the 
world,  especially  the  poor  tropical  coim- 
tries— with  the  eventual  result  of  lower 
prices  of  sugar  and  greater  economic 
well-being  for  both  us  and  them. 

Finally,  the  plan  would  put  a  fioor 
under  the  Income  of  established  U.S. 
sugar  producers.  They  will  not  be  forced 
to  go  through  the  wringer  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  rest  of  the  country.  In  any 
reasonable  set  of  circumstances  the  cost 
of  deficiency  payments  to  the  American 
taxpayer  will  he  considerably  less  than 
the  cost  of  high  domestic  prices  sup- 
ported by  Import  quotas.  And  even  this 
cost  wiU  decline  as  farmers  respond  to 
the  market  and  shift  to  more  economical 
products. 

The  benefits  from  such  a  plan  are 
clear.  Now,  who  would  be  hurt  by  it? 

Not  the  farmers.  The  current  high 
domestic  sugar  price — substantially 
above  the  price  objective  of  the  Sugar 
Act — is  not  high  enough  to  encourage 
producers  to  meet  their  present  quotas 
for  production  of  sugar  beets  at  home. 
American  farmers  are  switching  to  other 
crops  even  with  the  present  sugar  pro- 
gram. 

The  sugar  mills  and  refineries  would 
be  adversely  affected,  but  the  exact  de- 
gree of  the  Impact  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. U.S.  consumption  of  sugar  would 
continue  to  rise  and  the  mills  could  work 
on  domestic  as  well  as  Imported  sugar 
cane  and  beets.  Transportation  costs  are 
cheaper  for  bulk  crops  than  refined  sugar 
so  that  as  more  of  U.S.  sugar  needs  are 
imported,  they  could  still  be  processed  in 
the  United  States. 

However,  we  should  recognize  that  the 
mills  and  refineries  will  probably  have 
some  economic  problems.  The  invest- 
ments involved  are  large.  The  plant  and 
equipment  are  not  transferable  to  other 
uses.  We  must  mitigate  the  economic 
losses  which  this  sector  of  the  U.8.  econ- 
omy may  suffer.  One  way,  as  I  noted 
before,  would  be  to  take  as  much  of  our 
increasing  Imports  from  the  Third  World 
as  possible  In  the  form  of  raw  sugar — 
perhaps  by  negotiated  agreement,  or  by 
retaining  a  temporary  tariff  on  imports 
of  refined  sugar.  Possibly,  the  adjustment 
assistance  provisions  of  the  trade  bUl  now 
before  Congress  might  be  expanded  to 
provide  more  adequate  protection.  What 
is  clear  Is  that  the  current  Sugar  Act 
offers  no  viable  alternative  for  the  sugar 
refiners  either.  It  merely  postp<mes  the 
day  of  Judgment.  Under  the  current  act, 
more  expensive  and  wasteful  refineries 
will  be  built — and  the  result  will  be  an 
even  greater  crash  when  ectsMunic  reall- 
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ties  finally  catch  up  with  our  profligate 
and  wasteful  habits. 

This  proposal  for  dropping  the  present 
Sugar  Act  in  favor  of  a  rational,  market- 
oriented  program  has  the  support  of  most 
disinterested  observers  and,  until  they 
waffled  recently  for  some  unknown  rea- 
son, of  the  major  branches  of  the  admin- 
istration as  well.  Specifically: 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Butz  endorsed 
a  similar  program  in  testimony  on  Febru- 
ary 19,  1974,  when  he  recommended  the 
eliminations  of  both  pajTnents  and  con- 
trols in  sugar  production,  and  said: 

I  have  confidence  that  the  sugar  Industry 
win  grow  and  prosper  If  the  market  place  Is 
permitted  to  guide  its  futtire. 

In  late  1973,  Kenneth  Firck,  adminis- 
trator of  the  Agriculture  Stabilization 
suid  Conservation  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  floated  a  trial  bal- 
loon, which  the  Congressional  Quarterly 
described  as  calling  for: 

EUminatlon  of  quotas,  excise  taxee,  proc- 
essor marketing  allotments,  wage  regulations, 
farm  acreage  allotments  for  the  purpose  of 
controlling  production  and  loans  or  pur- 
chases to  support  sugar  prices.  The  quota 
syartem  would  have  been  replaced  by  a  target- 
price  approach  whereby  farmers  would  be 
paid  the  diflerence  when  the  market  price 
fell  below  a  target  price  set  by  law.  Congress 
approved  a  similar  plan  for  wheat,  feed 
grains,  and  cotton  In  1973  In  the  omnibus 
farm  bill. 

In  Novenber  and  December  of  1973, 
Arthur  Calcagnini.  Director  of  the  Sugar 
Divtslim  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, made  two  speeches  in  which  he 
said: 

The  Sugar  Act  la  based  on  a  false  assump- 
tion of  a  relatively  constant  sugar  surplus  In 
the  world.  Now  no  surplus  exists,  scarcity  is 
looming,  and  as  a  result  the  Sugar  Act  will 
one  day  fall  us.  .  .  .  We  must  change  the 
system  while  we  still  have  time. 

Now,  while  I  disagree  with  a  few  of  the 
suggestions  made  by  bo^  Mr.  Bute  and 
Mr.  Calcagnini,  I  think  that  their  Ideas 
are  basically  sound.  I  should  like  to  quote 
at  some  length  from  the  statements  of 
each,  beginning  with  Mr.  Butz: 

The  Congress  last  year  had  the  foresight  to 
move  farther  and  farther  away  from  the  set 
rules  and  built-in  restrictions  that  have  been 
the  mark  of  Federal  farm  legislation  since 
the  1930's.  Aimed  at  restoring  the  market 
place  and  producers  as  the  decision  makers 
for  US.  crop  acreage  and  production,  the  bi- 
partisan effort  set  the  stage  for  a  revitalizing 
of  the  U.S.  farm  plant  in  major  crop  areas. 
If  this  shift  In  Federal  team  policy  had  not 
been  made,  U.S.  farmers  today  would  hav« 
been  hampered  in  their  efforts  to  meet  the 
needs  of  VS.  and  world  consumers  in  the 
Important  gram  and  cotton  sectors. 

The  fast-paced  shifts  taking  place  In  the 
pattern  of  tJ.S.  farm  production  foreclose  on 
our  past  custom  of  legislation  on  a  commod- 
Ity-by-commodlty  basis.  As  we  look  to  the 
market  place  and  away  from  artificial  pric- 
ing structures,  the  price  relationships  among 
all  commodities  takes  (slo>  on  added  signifi- 
cance In  determining  what  kind  and  how 
much  of  the  different  crops  are  planted  and 
grown.  . . . 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not.  this  inter-rela- 
tkmshlp  dictates  a  long,  hard  look  at  cotton, 
wheat  and  feed  grain  legislation  as  we  con- 
sider new  sugar  legislation. 


The  Act  of  1970  introduced  set -aside  pro- 
grams for  cotton,  feed  grains  and  wheat.  It 
moved  agriculture  away  from  tight  acreage 
allotment  and  marketing  quota  programs 
that  bad  restricted  production  for  more  than 
30  yeaQL  It  looked  outward  Instead  of  In- 
ward and  enabled  producers  to  reach  com- 
petitively toward  the  growing  world  markets. 
Most  Importantly,  It  fostered  the  reestab- 
Itshment  of  peaceful  trade  relationships  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Peoples  Republic 
of  China,  and  brought  world  recognition  to 
the  UjS.  as  the  greatest  and  most  reliable 
source  of  food  and  fiber 

As  we  look  to  the  future  growth  of  the 
sugar  Industry,  we  must  deal  forthrlghtly 
with  the  question  of  artificial  production 
and  marketing  controls.  As  other  commodi- 
ties have  been  freed  from  restraints,  U.S. 
farmers  have  prospered.  They  have  been  free 
to  shift  and  use  their  resources  in  the  most 
efficient  and  profitable  manner.  Under  the 
sugar  control  system  . . .  domestic  quota, 
farm  proportionate  shares  and  processor 
marketing  allotments  . . .  there  Is  little  in- 
centive for  growth  and  expansion.  While  con- 
trols are  not  a  major  factor  at  the  moment, 
their  ever  present  threat  as  a  device  of  the 
future  inhibit  the  Investment  of  production 
and  processing  capital.  I  have  confidence 
that  the  sugar  Industry  will  grow  and  prosper 
If  the  market  place  is  permitted  to  guide  Its 
future. 

Another  sensitive  question  In  any  farm 
legislation  is  that  of  payments  . . .  and  the 
specter  of  payment  limitations.  There  has 
been  a  rapid  trend  away  from  payments  as 
an  Income  supplement  for  other  commodi- 
ties. It  is  now  time  to  consider  the  ellmina- 
tion  of  all  farm  payments.  Wheat  producers 
acceptad  the  termination  of  'wheat  certifi- 
cate' payments  and  are  finding  the  market 
place  a  much  more  satisfactory  answer  to 
their  growing  Income  needs.  We  must  be  will- 
ing to  accept  a  similar  solution  for  sug&r. 
With  the  end  of  sugar  payments,  there  will 
be  no  further  need  for  the  domestic  sugar 
excise  tax  (which  is  a  burden  to  consumers) . 

In  short,  despite  a  reported  admlnl- 
straticm  decision  not  to  oppose  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  Mr. 
Butz'  speech  provides  only  criticisms  of 
the  present  sugar  program  and  suggests 
only  major  changes. 

Now  let  me  quote  from  Mr.  Calcagnini : 

The  world  market  today  is  demanding 
sugar— and  paying  for  It.  And  the  U.S.  Is 
limping  along  with  legislation  based  on  the 
assumption  that  too  much  sugar  is  being 
produced ! 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  Who's 
going  to  see  that  sugar  production  expands 
to  meet  demand?  You,  or  the  government? 

Is  It  reasonable  to  suggest  that  the  gov- 
ernment stop  the  use  of  quotas  and  Instead 
try  to  help  the  Industry  by  providing  a  pro- 
gram that  allows  more  expansion  and  more 
competition? 

I'm  sure  most  of  you  here  have  made  it 
a  point  to  find  out  the  details  of  sugar 
poUcy  now  being  discussed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  AgrlcultTire  with  all  segments  of  the 
industry.  Therefore,  I  will  list  them  only 
briefly  and  then  go  on  to  examine  some  of 
them  in  more  depth. 

We  are  thinking  of: 

No  quotas  on  Imports  of  raw  sugar; 

No  processor  marketing  aUotments; 

No  regulations  relating  to  wages  paid  sugar 
workers; 

Target  prices  for  payment: 

Payments  to  be  made  tf  average  market 
prices  received  by  farmers  are  below  the  tar- 
get price; 

Fann  acreage  allotments,  to  be  used  only 


for  payment  purposes  and  not  to  control 
production; 

National  acreage  allotment  or  pay  base  to 
be  established  on  history.  New  factory  areas 
such  as  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota  would 
form  a  new  base; 

Substitution  authority  between  crops,  as  Is 
given  in  the  cotton,  feed  grains,  and  wheat 
programs; 

No  set-aside  authority  (this  differs  from 
the  cotton,  feed  grains,  and  wheat  pro- 
grams) ;  and 

No  support  of  sugar  through  loans  or  pur- 
chases. However,  farm  Income  from  sugar 
would  be  maintained  by  target  price  pay- 
ments If  needed. 

Now  let  me  answer  some  questions  that 
keep  popping  up  when  this  proposed  pol- 
icy is  outlined.  First — only  farms  with  a 
history  of  sugar  production  wiU  be  pro- 
tected by  target  prices.  Anyone  would  be 
free  to  get  into  sugarbeet  or  cane  pro- 
duction— providing  they  had  the  land 
and  finances  and  processing  plant  avail- 
able— but  new  farms  would  not  receive 
the  target  price  guarantee. 

Second,  farm  payment  yields  would  be 
based  on  the  average  yield  per  harvested 
acre  during  the  3  preceding  years, 
adjusted  or  natural  disaster  and  other 
conditions  beyond  control  of  the  pro- 
ducer. 

Third,  producers  need  to  understand 
that  payments  would  be  made  only  if 
the  average  market  price  received  by 
farmers  in  the  first  5  months  was  be- 
low the  established  target  price.  It  would 
not  be  whether  the  price  you,  as  an  in- 
dividual producer,  received  was  above  or 
below  target  that  would  determine 
whether  or  not  you  received  payment. 
The  determining  factor  would  be  the  av- 
erage market  price. 

Finally,  the  duty  and  excise  taxes 
would  be  eliminated. 

After  you  have  given  some  thought  to 
this  approach  to  sugar  industry-govern- 
ment relationship,  I  believe  you  \iill  find 
It  a  more  reasonable  means  of  attaining 
all  of  our  objectives  than  the  present 
Sugar  Act,  which  as  you  know,  expires 
at  the  end  of  1974. 

The  Sugar  Act  Is  based  on  a  false  as- 
sumption of  a  relatively  constant  sugar 
surplus  In  the  world.  Now  no  surplus  ex- 
ists, scarcity  Is  looming,  and  as  a  result 
the  Sugar  Act  will  one  day  fail  us.  .  .  . 

We  must  change  the  system  while  we 
still  have  time. 

Oovemment  payments  would  be  on  a 
kind  of  "standby"  basis,  and  farmers 
would  look  to  the  market  to  expand  their 
income,  rather  than  to  the  Government. 

We  do  not  yet  see  anything  but  higher 
prices  ahead  for  some  time.  At  some 
point,  rising  prices  will  bring  demand 
into  line  with  available  supply.  But  so  far 
the  evidence  indicates  that  world,  demand 
for  sugEU-  is  so  strong  that  it  will  take 
higher  market  prices  than  we  have  yet 
seen  for  this  to  happen. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  administration 
lost  courage  to  present  the  Congress  with 
a  sensible  alternative  to  a  piece  of  spe- 
cial legislation  designed  for  conditions 
of  the  1930's.  Perhaps,  sis  the  Washington 
Farmletter  of  April  26,  1974  reports: 

The  Sugar  Act  extension  is  being  written 
by  lobbyists,  not  Congressmen. 
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Nevertheless,  we  must  have  a  modern- 
ized domestic  sugar  program  modeled 
along  the  lines  of  the  Agriculture  Act  of 
1973.  It  has  many  advantages.  It  would 
b?  market  oriented.  It  would  avoid  rigid 
government  controls.  It  would  have  tar- 
get price  and  deficiency  payment  sys- 
tems, as  now  exist  for  cotton,  feed  grains 
and  wheat.  And,  it  would  make  a  healthy 
contribution  to  a  more  efficient  use  of 
the  world's  agricultural  resources,  to 
•fighting  inflation,  to  helping  impover- 
ished coim tries  and  would,  at  the  same 
time,  protect  the  legitimate  interests  of 
American  farmers. 


CAN  WE   STOP   INFLATION? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  follows 
the  text  of  remarks  by  our  colleague  from 
Wisconsin,  Henry  S.  Reuss,  before  the 
California  Bankers'  Association  at  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  on  Saturday,  May  18,  1974: 

Can  we  stop  Inflation?  There's  no  ques- 
tion about  It.  We  have  got  to  stop  infla- 
tion— it  is  ruining  the  economy,  virtually 
eliminating  growth,  throwing  thousands 
out  of  work,  distorting  business  decisions, 
imdermlning  our  balance  of  payments 
position,  penaUzing  poor  and  middle- 
income  famflies  and  old  people,  destroy- 
ing the  social  cohesion  of  the  Nation. 

But  how  do  we  stop  it? 

Price- wage  controls  are  no  more.  With 
management  and  labor  dancing  on  the 
coflSn,  they  expired  on  April  30.  Though 
the  administration  ran  these  controls 
Ineptly,  Congress  and  the  administration 
made  a  mistake  in  allowing  them  to  lapse. 

But  that  Is  all  water  over  the  dam  now. 
Controls  are  gone,  and  I  do  not  see  much 
likelihood  that  they  will  be  re-enacted  in 
the  near  future. 

This  leaves  us  with  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy  as  the  basic  economic  tools.  But 
how  apply  them  to  the  present  "stag- 
flation," where  double-digit  Inflation  Is 
accompanied  by  retarded  production  and 
Increased  unemplosTnent? 

If  we  tighten  spending  and  money  to 
fight  infiatlon,  we  court  greater  recession 
and  greater  unemployment.  If  we  run 
huge  deficits  and  print  vast  quantities  of 
new  money  to  fight  stagnation,  we  add  to 
the  Infiationary  spiral. 

The  way  out  of  the  dilemma,  I  suggest. 
Is  to  adopt  an  essentially  neutral  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy,  and  to  fight  Infla- 
tion and  recession  by  how  we  spend  our 
money  rather  than  by  how  much  we 
spend. 

What  of  the  budget?  The  fiscal  1975 
budget  projects  outlays  of  $305.4  billion, 
receipts  of  $294  blUlon,  and  a  deficit  of 
$11.4  billion.  The  full  employment  budget 
shows  a  more  restrictive  picture — a  $9 
billion  surplus. 

Of  course,  I  should  like  to  rearrange 
Mr.  Nixon's  spending  priorities,  trimming 
the  defense  budget  and  boosting  public 
service  employment,  transportation,  and 
housing,  for  example.  But  speaking  In 
macro-economic  terms,  the  fiscal  Impact 
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of  the  proposal  budget  is  not  too  far  from 
right — certainly  not  too  stimulative,  per- 
haps a  little  too  restrictive.  Maintaining 
Its  general  proportions  for  now  is  prob- 
ably sensible  advice. 

As  for  the  monetary  policy,  we  need  a 
period  of  moderate  monetary  growth.  In 
the  latest  3  months  for  which  flgures  are 
available,  the  Federal  Reserve  has  let  the 
money  supply,  narrowly  defined,  increase 
at  the  rate  of  8.9  percent,  a  rapid  expan- 
sion given  existii^  economic  conditions. 
It  is  time  for  the  Fed  to  bring  money 
growth  to  no  higher  than  the  6-percent 
band,  and  to  keep  it  there  for  the  imme- 
diate future.  Chairman  Bums  has  an- 
nounced his  Intention  of  doing  so.  Let  us 
hope  that  he  has  more  success  in  the  fu- 
ture than  in  the  recent  past. 

Even  with  the  money  supply  increasing 
rapidly,  money  is  "tight"  relative  to  de- 
mand, and  interest  rates  are  outrageous. 
The  bulge  in  demand  is  largely  from 
business  borrowing  for  inventory  and 
supplies  and  for  stockpiled  credit. 

To  create  excessive  new  money  to  ac- 
commodate this  demand  could  simply 
add  to  price  inflation  across  the  board. 
Indeed,  it  would  not  even  help  those  in- 
terest-sensitive sectors  of  the  economy, 
such  as  housing,  for  whose  benefit  easy 
money  is  frequently  urged.  The  overall 
Inflation  induced  by  excessive  new  money 
only  causes  dlsintermedlation,  llliquidity, 
and  the  consequent  disappearance  of 
mortgage  money. 

But  housing  and  the  thrift  institutions 
must  be  protected,  by  measures  other 
than  excessive  money  creation. 

With  respect  to  thrift  institutions  and 
dlsintermedlation,  the  Increases  an- 
nounced by  the  administration  last  week 
in  the  amounts  to  be  made  available  to 
savings  and  loans  are  a  first  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Standing  back  of  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the  Fed  Itself 
should  start  rolling  open  Its  discount 
window  to  thrift  institutions,  meanwhile 
making  compensating  open  market  sales. 
If  necessary,  to  keep  mcmey  growth 
within  the  4-  to  6-percent  yearly  band. 

With  respects  to  housing,  there  is  like- 
wise an  arsenal  of  available  actions  to 
cushion  the  hardship  that  accompanies 
the  Fed's  tighter  money  policy.  Pbr  ex- 
ample, the  Fed  and  other  regulator!' 
agencies  could  impose  on  the  various 
financial  institutions  special  asset  re- 
serve requirements  which  give  the  lender 
an  Incentive  to  favor  desirable  loans,  like 
residential  mortgages,  and  disfavor  less 
desirable  loans,  such  as  for  conglomer- 
ate takeovers  or  to  buy  excessive  Inven- 
tories. 

If  price-wage  controls  are  out,  and 
fiscal -monetary  policies  are  merely  neu- 
tral, what  should  be  the  main  ingredients 
In  £m  an tl -inflationary  campaign? 

I  suggest  two:  Increase  supply,  and 
work  out  a  social  contract  which  will 
enable  wage  earners  to  modify  their 
wage  demands  by  repairing  their  pocket- 
books  In  other  ways. 

Advance  planning  and  sensible  import, 
export,  subsidy,  and  market  policies  are 
the  b«!t  way  to  increase  the  supply  of 
scarce    iiiitiritfi   and   forestall   future 


shortages.  Ironically,  the  administration 
frequently  does  just  the  opposite. 

Some  examples  from  the  recent  past: 

For  months  and  months,  in  1972  and 
1973,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  de- 
spite the  growing  beef  shorts^,  refused 
to  let  cattlemen  graze  their  livestock  on 
the  60  miUion  acres  met  aside  from  pro- 
duction under  the  farm  price-support 
program.  As  a  result,  fewer  beef  cattle 
came  to  market,  and  the  price  of  meat 
jumped. 

Again,  in  early  1973,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  sent^  bulletin  out  to  the 
turkey  growers  of  this  country,  advising 
them  to  keep  turkey  production  down  In 
order  to  keep  the  price  up.  And  up  in- 
deed it  went — so  much  so  that  last 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  a  turkey 
cost  per  poimd  almost  double  what  it  had 
cost  a  year  before. 

And  do  not  forget  the  milk  price  scan- 
dal: an  agreement  by  the  administra- 
tion to  raise  the  price  support  for  milk, 
the  money  paid,  the  support  price  raised. 
One  day  a  jury  will  determine  wheliier 
this  was  bribery.  We  do  not  need  to  wait 
to  know  that  it  was  a  giant  rip  off  for 
the  milk  consumer. 

Or  take  oil.  We  cannot  blame  the  en- 
ergy crisis  entirely  on  the  sheiks.  It  has 
been  obvious  for  years  that  the  United 
States,  with  its  energy  demsmd  growing 
exponentially,  faced  eventual  shortages 
of  crude  and  reflned  oil.  The  President's 
own  Cabinet  Task  Force  on  Oil  Import 
Control  warned  him  of  this  in  1970,  and 
advised,  as  did  other  experts,  that  the 
oil  import  quotas  be  abolished.  But  faith- 
ful to  the  oD  interests  who  financed  his 
election,  the  President  refused  to  take 
this  obvious  step,  and  thus  subject  (do- 
mestic producers  to  the  competition  of 
cheaper  foreign  oil.  Had  he  done  so.  we 
would  today  have  a  stockpile  of  oU  to 
help  cushion  the  fuel  shortages  exacer- 
bated by  the  Arab  oil  embargo. 

I  wish  I  could  report  that  the  admin- 
istration has  repented. 

But  no — like  so  many  rogue  elephants 
crashing  through  the  canebrake.  various 
Oovemment  agencies  are  today  siphon- 
ing off  scarce  goods  and  credit  from  the 
U.S.  econmny,  and  thus  worsening  In- 
fiation.  It  is  misguided  to  give  perverse 
incentives  to  export  scarce  goods  like 
wheat,  cotton,  scrap,  and  lumber,  and 
equally  scarce  credit  that  is  vitally 
needed  for  housing,  small  business,  and 
capital  Investment  genersilly.  Yet  that  Is 
precisely  what  the  Government  Is  now 
doing.  Some  examples : 

First.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corp., 
unabashed  by  the  RussUm  wheat  fiasco 
of  1972,  continues  to  lend  to  foreign 
countries,  some  of  them  rolling  In  wealth, 
so  that  they  can  buy  American  wheat, 
soybeans  and  other  scarce  commodities 
at  discount  prices.  In  the  current  fiscal 
year,  ending  In  June  30,  1974,  CCC  win 
have  Issued  $286  million  in  new  credits. 
Even  more  astounding,  the  Department 
of  AjTiculture  is  now  preparing  a  big 
promotion  camp^iign  for  the  fiscal  yeat 
starting  July  1  for  $415  mlUlon  In  ne« 
credits. 

Who  gets  these  allocations  of  credits 
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Oll-iich  Iran,  for  one.  Last  year  Iran  got 
a  CCC-admlnlstered  $45  million  15-year 
loan  for  American  wheat.  While  the 
Iranians  gouge  the  Americans  on  oil.  the 
CCC  gouges  the  Americans  on  wheat! 
With  our  wheat  dissipated,  of  course 
bread  prices  here  rise.  With  our  credit 
diverted  to  Iran,  of  course  housing  here 
languishes.  With  our  grain  reserves  gone, 
hope  of  helping  the  starving  millions  of 
the  Sahara  margin  and  of  the  Indian 
subcontinent  dwindles. 

And,  of  course,  the  taxpayers  pay  for 
the  program. 

Nor  Is  this  all.  The  local  currency 
counterpart  of  these  easy-money  loans 
Is  supposed  to  be  used  to  expand  futxire 
IT.S.  exports.  But  Instead  of  building  a 
promised  port  facility,  the  Iranian  Oov- 
femment,  with  the  help  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  has  xised  these  fimds 
to  subsidize  model  kitchens  for  middle- 
class  Iranian  housewives.  The  DA  wanly 
hopes  that  one  day  modem  kitchens  In 
the  suburbs  of  Tehran  will  have  a  U.S. 
chicken  hi  every  pot 

Second.  Or  take  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  Ex-Im  recently  guaranteed  a  $48 
million  7-  to  10 -year  loan  at  8  percent 
Interest  to  German  Lufthansa  to  pur- 
chase wlde-bodled  U.S.  commercial 
planes,  of  which  we  have  a  near- 
monopoly.  Since  West  Germany  is  chok- 
ing with  reserves,  and  the  mark  Is  dan- 
gerously high,  Germany  should  obviously 
have  bought  them  for  cash. 

These  wasted  credit  dollars  could  have 
been  spent  on  houslrig  here  in  America. 
Purthermore,  why  should  the  American 
taxpayer  make  loans  to  Germany  at  sub- 
sidized Interest  rates? 

Ex-Im  Is  also  making  cut-rate  tax- 
payer-subsidized loans  to  Japan  for  com- 
merlcal  aircraft,  for  nuclear  powerplant 
fuel,  and  for  cotton.  How  does  Ex-Im 
jTistlfy  this  subsidizing  cotton  exports  at 
a  time  when  shortages  are  causing  the 
cost  of  cotton  goods  in  this  cotmtry  to 
soar? 

Ex-Im  Is  also  smothering  oll-rlch  and 
reserve-choked  Iran  with  goodies  at  the 
American  taxpayers'  expense — 6  percent 
subsidized  loans  for  $400  million  for  mili- 
tary equipment  In  the  last  2  years,  $53 
million  for  commercial  Jets,  $17  million 
at  Interest  rates  as  low  as  5  percent  for 
the  purchase  of  U.S.  oil  well  drilling  rigs, 
at  a  time  when  American  oil  Is  not  being 
produced  because  of  the  shortage  of  drill- 
ing rigs  in  this  coimtry. 

Third.  AID'S  housing  guarantee  pro- 
gram Is  another  needless  drain  both  on 
our  taxpayers  and  on  our  scarce  domes- 
tic supply  of  credit.  While  the  housing  Is 
supposed  to  be  for  low-income  people, 
AID'S  latest  report  discloses  that: 

The  aTerage  house  guaranteed  uoder  the 
progrmm  In  Lftttn  America  costs  about  $7,- 
500,  requiring  a  family  Incocne  of  about  $S.- 
000  per  year,  which  Is  more  than  50  percent 
of  tbi^  population  can  afford  in  almoct  any 
Latin  American  country. 

Helping  Latin  American  slum  dwellers 
is  a  worthy  project.  But  housing  for  the 
South  American  middle  class?  Why  not 
put  the  scores  of  millions  a  year  In  ab- 
stracted credit  into  housing  for  the 
North  American  middle  class? 


Fourth.  Or  take  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service's  DISC  program,  created  back  In 
1971  when  we  were  still  laboring  imder 
fixed  exchange  rates.  DISC  gives  a  tax 
deferment  to  American  companies  to  in- 
duce them  to  export  more.  But  frequent- 
ly the  exports  Induced  are  scarce  Items 
like  lumber,  plywood,  or  scrap,  thus  add- 
ing to  domestic  inflation.  And  the  tax- 
payer, as  always,  has  to  pay  for  the  ride. 

The  final  irony  is  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve is  now  so  worried  about  excessive 
exports  of  scarce  U.S.  goods,  and  the  In- 
flationary consequences  to  us,  that  It 
wants  to  Intervene  in  the  market  so  as  to 
raise  the  dollar's  exchange  rate,  and  thus 
cut  down  on  these  excessive  exports. 
Would  It  not  be  more  sensible  to  cut 
down  on  the  excessive  exports  in  the  first 
place  by  curtailing  the  agencies  that  are 
using  taxpayers'  dollars  to  bring  them 
about? 

Government,  In  a  nutshell,  must  re- 
verse its  restrictive  outlook  on  supply. 

The  second  major  new  anti-inflation- 
ary attack  takes  the  form  of  a  social  con- 
tract with  working  Americans  to  moder- 
ate wage  demands,  and  hence  avoid  a 
wage-price  spiral. 

While  Inflationary  pressxu"e  from  food 
and  fuel  prices  seems  to  be  abating  some- 
what, new  upward  pressure  on  prices  due 
to  higher  labor  costs  must  be  expected. 
Wage  contracts  across  the  country  are 
being  renegotiated,  with  hicreases  of  8- 
10  percent  in  store. 

The  average  worker  has  taken  a  fi- 
nancial shellacking  In  the  last  few  years. 
Prices  rose  more  than  9  percent  In  1973, 
while  wages  stayed  close  to  the  5.5-per- 
cent guideline.  But  although  labor  de- 
serves and  must  have  compensation,  ex- 
cessive wage  Increases  will  eventually 
erode  the  purchasing  power  of  workers 
themselves. 

How  can  wage  earners  be  given 
grounds  to  be  temperate  in  their  wage 
requests? 

By  a  social  contract,  I  suggest,  de- 
signed to  cushion  average  Americans 
from  the  worst  effects  of  the  recesslon- 
cum-kiflatioQ  we  are  now  enjoying.  Low- 
and  modest-income  families — the  two- 
thirds  of  a  nation  earning  up  to  $15,000 
a  year — have  been  hit  dispr(HX>rtlonately 
hard  by  rising  prices — largely  food  and 
fuel — by  rising  payroll  taxes,  and  by  ris- 
ing unemployment.  Since  1968,  their 
share  of  national  Income  has  declined. 
and  roughly  $10  billion  has  been  shifted 
from  them  to  the  highest  income  fami- 
lies. A  proper  social  contract  should  see 
to  it  that  the  income  shares  and  purchas- 
ing power  of  these  families  do  not  fall 
below  1968  levels,  and  should  move  to- 
ward even  greater  Income  equity. 

Such  a  social  contract,  or  incomes  pol- 
icy, should  contain  the  following  ele- 
ments: 

a.  Unemployment  must  not  be  allowed 
to  rise.  Public  service  joba — In  health, 
public  safety,  the  envInMunent.  educa- 
tion. Inner  city  problems — are  the  least 
costly,  least  inflationary,  and  least  ener- 
gy-consiunlng  jobs.  Creating  500,000 
such  jobs,  for  example,  would  cost  ap- 
proximately $3.5  bffllon  a  year,  to  be  re- 


couped through  cutting  equivalent  waste 
in  the  Nixon  budget. 

b.  Tax  reform  must  redress  special 
hardships  suffered  by  low-  and  middle- 
Income  families. 

Beyond  the  question  of  equity,  con- 
sumer purchasing  power  faces  a  fall- 
off  of  aroimd  $7  to  $10  billion  this  year 
from  higher  oil  prices  alone — $10  to  $15 
billion  reduced  to  a  net  $7  to  $10  billion 
by  additional  U.S.  exports  to  oil-produc- 
ing countries,  some  drawdown  of  sav- 
ings by  U.S.  consumers,  and  some  wage 
Increases.  Already,  the  dollar  volume  of 
retail  sales,  adjusting  for  inflation,  is 
lagging  behind  last  year's  figures.  An  in- 
comes policy  to  msiintaln  adequate  con- 
sumer purchasing  power  is  necessary  to 
prevent  recessionary  forces  from  acceler- 
ating. 

Tax  relief  aimed  specifically  at  low- 
and  modest-income  families  will  both 
help  them  recover  from  the  financial 
beating  they've  been  taking  and  spur  pro- 
duction. Such  relief — accompanied  by  a 
thorough-going  welfare  reform  for  those 
too  poor  for  the  tax  rolls — could  take  sev- 
eral forms,  such  as:  First,  reducing  the 
employee's  payroll  tax;  second,  increas- 
ing the  Income  tax  standard  deduction 
and  the  low-income  allowance;  or  third, 
changing  the  personal  Income  tax  deduc- 
tion to  a  credit. 

The  proceeds  which  such  a  tax  cut— 
and  associated  welfare  reform — would 
put  in  consumers'  pockets  would  not  be 
inflationary.  If  present  trends  are  fol- 
lowed, the  extra  money  would  be  spent 
by  low-  and  moderate-income  families 
on  commodities  and  services  which  are 
generally  in  adequate  supply.  E^en  more 
significant,  many  of  these  expenditures 
would  serve  an  energy-conserving  pur- 
pose— storm  windows,  insulation,  garden 
equipment,  canning  and  freezing  equip- 
ment, tools,  and  outdoor  gear. 

Furthermore,  to  avoid  excessive  fiscal 
stimulus,  the  cost  of  tax  relief  should 
be  offset — partly,  of  course,  through  in- 
creased FedersJ  revenues  due  to  in- 
creased economic  activity,  but  mainly 
through  closing  tax  loopholes.  Loophole- 
plugging  with  a  microeconomic  eye  will 
not  only  raise  needed  revenues  but  re- 
move distortions.  Some  leading  candi- 
dates: 

First,  failure  to  tax  capital  gains  at 
death,  which  discourages  inter  vivos  gifts 
and  tends  to  lock  in  investment  capital; 
second,  foreign  oil  bonanzas,  which  dis- 
courage domestic  exploration  and  pro- 
duction— the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee is  already  moving  in  this  direction; 
third,  hobby  farm  tax  deductions,  which 
bid  up  the  price  of  agricultural  land; 
fourth,  DISC'S  which  encourage  export  of 
commodities  regardless  of  whether  they 
are  In  short  supply  domestically;  fifth. 
tax-exempt  Interest  on  State  and  local 
bonds,  which  results  In  a  loss  of  revenue 
to  the  Federal  Treasury  far  outweigh- 
ing the  benefit  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  restricts  the  market  in 
municipal  bonds  to  the  very  rich — they 
should  be  supplemented  by  interest-sub- 
sidized non- tax-exempt  bonds  as  an  ad- 
ditional option  for  the  State  or  local 
government. 
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c.  For  whatever  it  is  worth,  an  appeal 
must  be  made  to  business  and  banking 
to  "get  right"  with  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
by  not  pressing  their  prices  and  Interest 
rates  to  the  point  of  avarice,  John  Dim- 
lop  and  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
should  be  kept  in  business  by  Executive 
order,  to  focus  the  spotlight  of  public 
scrutiny  on  exorbitant  price  Increases. 

If  the  Government  will  make  a  good 
faith  effort  to  carry  out  such'  a  pro- 
gram— keep  unemplo3mient  down,  keep 
supplies  up  and  prices  down,  provide  tax 
relief  and  reform,  channel  credit  where 
it  is  needed — wage-earners  will  have  a 
valid  reason  to  moderate  their  requests 
for  pay  Increswes. 

For  both  labor  and  government,  keep- 
ing In  mind  that  the  "just  price"  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  may  be  the  best  assur- 
ance that  Government  will  not  respond 
to  a  deteriorating  situation  In  the 
months  ahead  by  reimposing  wage-price 
controls,  moderation  Is  the  answer. 

Prudent  economics  and  social  justice, 
thus,  are  the  elements  of  a  program  de- 
signed to  control  inflation. 

Finally,  where  do  the  banks  fit  In  to 
an  this?  The  theme  of  this  conference  Is 
"getting  involved".  In  your  allocations  of 
lending  power,  you  have  always  had  your 
own  criteria  to  guide  you,  beyond  fixing 
the  Interest  rate  at  the  highest  level 
which  will  dispose  of  your  merchandise. 
Among  these  criteria  have  been  the  risk- 
iness of  the  loan,  its  administrative  cost, 
the  long-term  value  of  the  customer. 

In  this  day  and  age,  when  a  fair  social 
contrfu;t  demands  that  the  shsu-e  of 
wealth  and  income  going  to  profits  and 
executive  compensation  should  not  be 
gaining  at  the  expense  of  the  share  go- 
ing to  the  wage-earner,  why  not  "get  in- 
volved" by  cranking  social  purpose  into 
your  lending  calculus?  Why  cannot  the 
banks  make  credit  available  to  a  business 
bent  on  new  Investment  In  high-tech- 
nology, energy-conserving,  environment- 
preserving  plant  tmd  equipment  at  a 
lower  rate  than  to  a  conglomerate  glEint 
b^it  on  overstocking  its  warehouse  or  on 
devouring  yet  another  small  business? 
Or  to  a  moderate-income  new  town 
housing  project  rather  than  to  another 
resort  project  that  is  going  to  outrun  the 
energy-ecology  parameters  In  a  few 
years? 

If  it  is  said  that  to  admit  social  pur- 
pose to  the  calculus  may  be  to  diminish 
profits  from  what  they  would  otherwise 
be,  I  reply  that  profits  based  solely  on 
what  the  traflQc  will  bear,  without  regard 
to  fairness  and  Income  shares,  are  likely 
to  be  excessive  profits.  If  business  and 
banking  are  going  to  ask  labor  to  exercise 
income  moderation,  they  should  start  by 
exercising  income  moderation  them- 
selves. 

California  bankers,  particularly, 
should  not  find  it  difficult  to  crank  social 
purpose  into  their  lending  practices.  If 
I  remember  right,  you  were  the  bankers 
who  a  half  century  ago  decided  that 
there  was  nothing  wrong  with  mft.Hng 
lots  of  scarce  credit  available  to  the  out- 
landish moviemakers  of  Hollywood  or 


winegrowers  of  the  northern  valleys. 
Both  borrowers  and  lenders  prospered. 

Why  do  not  you  California  bankers 
take  the  lead  again?  Why  not  allocate 
substantial  portions  of  your  lending 
power  (Ml  the  basis  of  social  purpose,  1974 
style?  Who  knows?  The  idea  might 
spread  through  the  banking  community 
of  the  Nation,  and  on  to  bxisiness  gener- 
ally. 

I  hope  you  will  give  It  a  try.  And  If  you 
do.  as  a  member  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  I  will  see  that 
you  get  a  hearty  welcome  and  the  best 
seats  at  the  witness  table. 


FACTSHEET  ON  VANIK  AMEND- 
MENT TO  H.R.  14462,  OIL  AND  GAS 
ENERGY  TAX  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

WHAT  DOBS  THE  VANIX  AMZNDMZNT  DO? 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  amend- 
ment eliminates  two  tax  preferences 
presently  available  to  the  petroleiun  in- 
dustry on  their  foreign  operations.  First, 
it  would  repeal  the  option  to  expense 
intangible  drilling  costs  on  foreign  wells, 
and  second,  it  would  change  the  foreign 
tax  credits  which  are  now  available  on 
foreign  oil  production  income  to  business 
deductions.  The  amendment  provides, 
however,  that  the  tax  credit  on  foreign 
oil  and  gas  extraction  income  may  be 
reinstltuted  through  International  tax 
agreements  between  the  United  States 
and  the  oil  producing  countries. 

In  the  discussion  of  U.S.  tax  treatment 
of  foreign  income  it  is  Important  to  dis- 
tinguish between  a  tax  deduction — which 
is  allowable,  for  example,  for  a  royiJty 
payment — and  a  tax  credit,  such  as  the 
foreign  tax  credit.  A  deductlcm  has  a 
smaller  effect  In  reducing  taxes  than  a 
tax  credit.  For  example,  a  deduction  of 
$100  from  gross  income — assuming  a 
taxpayer's  tax  bracket  of  48  percent — 
reduces  the  tax  on  that  income  by  $48. 
However,  a  tax  credit  of  $100  offsets  com- 
pletely $100  of  the  taxpayer's  tax  bill  on 
his  other  Income. 

WHAT  IS  THX  EgVKWUE  IMPACT  OT  THE  VANIK 
AMKNDMXNT? 

Repeal  of  the  intangible  drilling  ex- 
pense on  foreign  wells  will  result  in  a 
revenue  gain  of  $100  million  per  year. 
However,  the  committee  bill  provides 
for  a  complex  ttLX  formula  which  has 
roughly  the  same  revenue  impact. 

Changing  the  foreign  tax  credit  aa. 
foreign  oil  production  to  a  business  de- 
duction will  raise  an  additional  $2  billion 
per  year  over  the  committee  bill. 

WHAT    IS    THE    IMTANOtBLX    nUTT.T.rMra    KXPEMSXT 

Certain  expenses  in  putting  a  well  Into 
production — such  as  labor,  equipment 
rentals,  repairs,  fuel  costs  and  the  like — 
are  considered  Intangible  costs.  Ordinar- 
ily, Intangible  drilling  costs  account  for 
75  percent  of  the  total  Investment  in  a 
well.  Under  present  oil  tax  law,  these 
costs  can  be  deducted  for  tax  purposes 
as  soon  as  they  are  Incurred.  The  In- 


tangible drilling  expense  provision  is  an 
extraordinary  benefit,  because  it  allows 
the  immediate  tax-free  recovery  of  in- 
vestment capital.  Most  other  taxpayers 
and  Industries  must  recover  their  invest- 
ments through  depreciation — bit  by  bit 
and  year  by  year  over  the  useful  life  of 
the  capital  asset.  By  allowing  the  ip- 
tanglble  drilling  expense  on  foreign  wells, 
we  are  subsidizing  foreign  oil  explora- 
tion— and  the  development  of  oil  for  the 
benefit  of  other  Nations.  ^ 

WHAT   IS   THE   FOREIGN   TAX    CREDITS 

The  United  States  allows  a  credit 
against  U.S.  tax  for  taxes  paid  to  foreign 
governments  on  income  earned  abroad. 
Only  income  taxes  may  be  credited ;  other 
charges,  such  as  royalties  and  excise 
taxes,  are  considered  a  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness which  will  be  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer. No  credit  is  permitted  for  these 
other  forms  of  taxes. 

There  are  two  ways  of  calculating  a 
taxpayer's  foreign  tax  credits.  First,  there 
Is  the  per  country  limitation  tinder  which 
a  separate  computation  is  made  of  the 
U.S.  tax  liability  and  the  available  tax 
credits  for  each  separate  foreign  coimtry 
where  income  is  earned.  Second,  there  is 
the  overall  limitation.  Here,  U.S.  taxable 
Income — and  losses — from  all  foreign 
sources  are  pooled  together  along  with 
all  foreign  inccane  taxes.  One  aggregate 
computation  of  U.S.  tax  liability — and 
available  foreign  tax  credits — Is  made  on 
the  taxpayer's  total  foreign  operations. 

Each  method  of  computation  has  its 
benefits.  Under  the  overall  limitation,  a 
taxpayer  may  ishift  excess  credits  from 
one  high  tax  rate  foreign  country  to  a 
second  low  tax  rate  foreign  coimtry  so  as 
to  avoid  U.S.  tax  on  worldwide  opera- 
tions. The  per  coimtry  limitation  allows 
a  taxpayer  with  a  loss  In  a  particular  for- 
eign country  to  deduct  that  loss  against 
his  U.S.  domestic  income  for  tax  pur- 
poses. . 

The  foreign  tax  credit  can  only  be  used 
to  offset  a  U.S.  tax  liability  on  foreign 
source  income.  If  a  taxpayer  accumu- 
lates foreign  tax  credits  in  1  year  which 
he  cannot  use,  he  may  carry  these  credits 
forward  for  5  years  and  back  for  2  years. 

HOW    RAVE    THE    OIL    COKPAKISS    ABT7BED    THE 
VOEXIQN    TAX    CRKOrr? 

There  are  two  major  abuses  of  the 
foreign  tax  credit  provision  by  the  oil 
companies. 

First,  using  the  per-country  method  of 
computing  the  foreign  tax  credit — which 
allows  deductions  against  UB.  income  of 
foreign  losses — the  oil  companies  have 
taken  losses  in  their  foreign  exploration 
activities  and  deducted  those  losses 
against  their  U.S.  Income.  Therefore,  the 
American  taxpayer  Is  subsidizing  48  cents 
of  every  dollar  spent  to  explore  for  oil 
abroad.  The  primary  reason  the  oil  com- 
panies can  have  so  large  a  foreign  loss 
to  deduct  Is  the  Intangible  drilling  ex- 
pense we  allow  on  foreign  properties. 
Ihis  provision  exaggerates  losses  in  the 
early  years  of  exploration  before  com- 
mercial production  begins. 

The  second  major  abuse  stems  from  a 
secret  Treasury  tax  ruling  In  1951  which 
provided  that  Increased  oil  company  pay- 
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ments  to  the  producing  countries  would 
qualify  as  income  taxes,  fully  creditable 
against  U.S.  taxes.  This  decision  set  in 
cement  the  present  cooperative  relation- 
ship between  the  oil  companies  and  the 
producing  countries.  The  foreign  tax 
credit  mechanism  provides  the  conduit 
by  which  Increased  revenues  flow  from 
the  pocket  of  the  American  consiuner, 
through  the  oil  companies  and  to  the  oil 
producing  countries. 

WHAT  HAS  WATS  AND  1CXAN8  COUICITTKB  DONZ? 

To  meet  the  abuse  of  per  country  loss 
deductions,  the  committee  constructed  a 
very  complex  formula — which  includes 
elimination  of  the  per  country  limitation 
and  establishment  of  a  recapture  pro- 
cedure— in  an  attempt  to  erase  the 
foreign  loss  problem.  Just  from  the 
standpoint  of  tax  simplicity — which  Is  a 
major  necessity  for  tax  reform — this 
proposal  is  a  disaster.  It  spreads  another 
layer  of  complexity  over  an  already 
too  complex  area  of  our  tax  law. 

To  deal  with  the  second  abuse,  the 
committee  devised  another  formula  lim- 
iting eligible  credits  for  foreign  taxes  to 
52.8  percent  of  income  from  oil  and  gas 
production.  This  device  does  little  to 
solve  the  problems  of  existing  law.  It 
results  in  $300  million  a  year  In  added 
Tre<»sury  revenues — less  than  one-half 
of  the  revenue  projected  from  the  wind- 
fall proflts  tax  provision  on  domestic 
profits  In  1974. 

IS    VAJVIK    AMXNDMXMT    KLIKIMATIOIC    Or    THI 
DtTAIfGIBLX    nSTTiT.rWO    XXFEHSX    ON    rOBSXCIT 

noPKXTixs  JusTirum? 

Piirely  from  the  standpoint  of  tax  sim- 
plicity, elimination  of  this  provision 
would  be  Justified.  Elimination  of  for- 
eign Intangibles  would  have  essentially 
the  same  tax  impact  as  the  committee 
bill,  but  would  substitute  a  half  a  page 
of  statutory  language  for  10  pages  of  the 
committee  bill. 

Beyond  this  fact,  there  Is  absolutely 
no  reason  to  extend  taxpayer  subsidies  to 
explore  for  additional  reserves  of  foreign 
oil. 

n  VAiriK  Ascxmicxirr  xluchtation  of  ths 

VOKZIGM  TAX  CaXDIT  ON   OtL  PtODUCTION   IN- 

coMs  J  vmiwoKDi 

Termination  of  the  credit  provision 
on  foreign  production  Income  is  Justifi- 
able for  the  following  reasons: 

1st.  The  Vanlk  amendment  will  not 
result  in  double  taxation  of  the  oil  com- 
panies. The  companies  have  encouraged 
the  foreign  countries  to  call  what  are 
really  royalty  payments — treated  as  tax 
deductions — foreign  Income  taxes  (treat- 
ed as  a  credit  against  UB.  taxes).  The 
companies  have  attempted  to  call  these 
charges  taxes— but  that  does  not  make 
them  taxes.  They  must  be  considered  as 
royalties  and  a  cost  of  doing  business 
abroad. 

But  the  essential  question  in  the  con- 
troversy over  the  taxation  of  the  foreign 
proflts  of  the  oil  companies  is  not  the 
academic  debate  between  what  is  a  tax 
and  what  is  a  royalty.  In  plain  fact,  no 
precise  line  will  ever  be  drawn.  The  ma- 
jor Issue  Is  whether  we  should  even  be 
extending  the  privileges  of  the  foreign 
tax  credit  to  the  oU  companies. 


The  goal  of  tax  neutrality — and  its  In- 
strument, the  foreign  tax  credit — Is  to 
eliminate  tax  considerations  from  inter- 
national investment  decisions.  Given  our 
goal  of  energy  independence — and  the 
unprecedented  capital  investment  re- 
quired to  develop  necessary  domestic 
energy  sources — it  is  a  justiflable  ques- 
tion to  ask  whether  or  not  a  foreign  tax 
credit  for  oil  production  is  in  the  na- 
tional Interest.  Why  should  we  not  use 
our  tax  system  to  limit  the  attractive- 
ness of  foreign  Investment  and  Increase 
the  level  of  domestic  investment? 

Second.  The  oil  companies  have  abused 
a  privilege  extended  to  them  by  the 
American  taxpayer.  By  perverting  the 
foreign  tax  credit  provision,  the  oil  com- 
panies have  accumulated  in  every  year 
since  at  least  1962,  enough  tax  credits 
to  eliminate  U.S.  tax  liability  on  their 
foreign  income.  By  the  end  of  1974.  the 
companies  will  have  accumulated  $20 
bllllcsi  In  excess,  unusable  foreign  tax 
credits. 

Third.  Elimination  of  the  foreign  tax 
credit  on  extraction  Income  would  elimi- 
nate an  outstanding  taxpayer  abuse,  but 
would  not  Jeopardize  the  principle  of  tax 
neutrality  embodied  in  the  foreign  tax 
credit.  The  oil  companies  would  still  be 
eligible  for  credits  on  taxes  i>ald  on  their 
Income  unrelated  to  the  production  of 
oU  and  natural  gas : 

Fourth.  There  is  no  evidence  that  this 
change  would  Jeopardize  our  national  in- 
terest, undermine  the  oil  companies' 
competitive  position,  or  reduce  the  flow 
of  oil  worldwide.  The  most  significant  re- 
sxilts  will  be  that  the  oil  companies  will 
pay  more  taxes  and  the  revenues  of  the 
producing  countries  will  decline.  In  addi- 
tion, domestic  Investment  wlD  become 
more  attractive  relative  to  foreign  in- 
vestment. 

SHOtTID  THX  ISST7X  OF  rOKXIGN  TAX  CKEDIT8  FOR 

roKnoN  on.  production   bb  tht   subjict 

or  AN  nfTESNATIONAI.  TAX  AORXEMENT? 

Congress  has  the  responsibility  to  de- 
clare a  clear  position  on  eliminating  tax- 
payer subsidies  to  foreign  oil  produc- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  our  domestic  tax  policies  have 
become  an  Important  part  of  the  cartel- 
controlled  pricing  system  for  world  oil. 
The  United  States  could  encourage  the 
establishment  of  an  equitable  interna- 
tional tax  system  for  oil  through  the  ne- 
gotiation of  a  multinational  tax  agree- 
ment between  the  consimilng  and  the 
producing  coimtries.  The  Uhlted  States 
has  alresMly  negotiated  over  20  interna- 
tional tax  agreements  dealing  with  im- 
portant economic  Issues.  The  appeal  of 
this  approach  is  that  these  decisions  are 
made  in  the  open  with  full  public  debate 
and  scrutiny — not — as  presently — 
through  a  series  of  private  administra- 
tive nilings. 

I  Include  the  following: 

BnuOORAPRT 

Additlonsl  material  on  the  oQ  industry's 
foreign  tax  preferences. 

Submitted  to  the  Congretstonal  Record  by 
Repreoentatlve  Vanlk. 

Much  8,  MIS— Petition  for  IBS  to  Bar 
Foreign  Tax  Credit. 

March  7.  ftSSS— On  OU  Royalty  Payments. 


March  20.  7672 — How  OU  Companies 
Avoid  Paying  Taxes — A  Revision  of  Tax  Pref- 
erences. 

May  7.  13604 — Professor  Arthur  Wright 
Answers  OU  Policy  Questions. 

May  9,  14133 — Analysis  of  H.R.  14402,  OU 
and  Oas  Energy  Tax  Act. 

May  13,  14388— Foreign  Tax  Benefits  for 
OU— Excerpts  from  Stern's  Rape  of  the  Tax- 
payer. 

R^ay  14.  14634— Review  of  Vanlk  Amend- 
meift 

May  16,  14962— Review  of  Recent  Hear- 
ings by  Senator  Church  on  our  Blundering 
OU  Diplomacy. 

May  16,  15258— Analysis  of  OU's  Foreign 
Tax  Preferences  by  Professor  Olenn  Jenkins. 
Harvard  TTnlverslty. 
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RENEGOTIATION  ACT  OF  1951 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
has  come  for  Congress  to  again  consider 
the  extension  of  the  Renegotiaion  Board. 
I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  extending 
the  Board  and  have  perhaps  been  the 
most  persistent  supporter  of  the  too  often 
Ignored  agency.  Its  continued  existence 
is  tremendouly  important  because  it  re- 
mains an  effective  safeguard  against  the 
misuse  of  public  funds,  and  fulfills  the 
trust  placed  in  Congress  by  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The     Renegotiation    Act    has    been 
aroimd  since  the  early  fifties,  but  over 
the  course  of  the  years  the  Congress  al- 
most dismantled  the  Renegotiation  Board 
completely.  It  was  at  this  Juncture  in        > 
the  late  sixties  when  I  became  extreme»s^^     \ 
ly  Interested  because  i  thought  to  do  \  / 
away  with  the  Board  would  be  a  serious 
error.  At  that  time  I  appeared  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
presented  extensive  testimony  in  favor 
of  continuing  the  Board.  I  have  since  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  on  several 
occasions  to  emphasize  the  need  for  its 
existence  and  for  strengthening  its  pow- 
er in  the  renegotiation  process.  At  this 
point  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  insert- 
ing my  remarks  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  Tuesday.  May 
14.  in  support  of  not  only  contlnuiig  the 
Board  but  recommending  changes  that 
would  make  it  more  effective. 
Extension    or   the    Renegotiation    Act   or 
1961 
(Testimony  of  Congressman  Henry  B. 
OonEalez) 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: 

I  appreciate  yoar  giving  me  this  opportim- 
ity  to  comment  on  the  Renegotiation  Act.  I 
am  cognizant  of  the  enormous  responslblU- 
ties  of  the  Committee,  and  will  not  take  a 
great  deal  of  time. 

I  am  sure  that  you  know  I  have  for  several 
years  supported  the  Renegotiation  Act.  and 
have  twice  appeared  hei.  to  urge  that  the 
Act  be  extended.  In  1969.  and  again  last 
May — and  today  as  well.  I  ask  you  to  support 
extension  of  the  Renegotiation  Act.  I  believe 
that  prc^>erly  used,  the  Act  affords  the  gov- 
ernment real  protection  against  potential 
abuses  by  lu  suppUers.  The  Renegotiation 
Act  has  worked  weU  m  the  past,  and  it  has 
been  relatively  eflTectlve  even  in  recent  yean, 


when  the  scope  of  the  law  has  been  consid- 
erably reduced.  Today,  I  believe  that  the 
Act  should  be  extended,  not  just  for  one  year, 
but  for  Uve.  And  I  beUeve  that  the  Renego- 
tiation Act  should  be  strengthened  so  that 
the  Renegotiation  Board  will  be  properly 
eqvUpped  to  carry  out  Its  enormous  task. 
What  I  am  asking  for  Is  not  a  mere  exten- 
sion of  the  law.  but  a  revltallzatlon  of  the 
whole  concept  of  renegotiation.  It  Is  a  con- 
cept that  has  worked  well,  even  In  adverse 
clrfTumstances.  It  will  work  very  well  If  the 
Renegotiation  Act  Is  extended  for  a  suitable 
length  of  time  and  Its  powers  revitalized. 

Public  attention  may  be  focused  on  great 
Issues  of  the  day,  and  the  crisis  of  the  mo- 
ment. That  Is  appropriate,  and  has  always 
been  the  case.  But  the  strength  and  vltaUty 
of  any  government  depends  on  how  well  It 
carries  out  the  small.  daUy  tasks  that  con- 
front It.  Napoleon  Is  said  to  have  commented 
that  an  army  moves  on  Its  stomach,  and  he 
was  right.  He  knew  that  a  great  battle  could 
never  be  joined,  let  alone  won,  if  the  generals 
did  not  have  the  efficient  and  effective  man- 
agement that  alone  makes  It  possible  to  move 
the  army.  The  same  Is  true  today:  our  re- 
sponsibility Is  not  only  to  resolve  funda- 
mental issues,  but  to  see  that  our  govern- 
ment performs  its  routine  essential  functions 
as  well  as  possible.  So  while  there  may  be  no 
great  drama  to  the  business  of  Improving 
the  procurement  process,  we  should  be  aware 
that  It  Is  vitally  Important;  It  Is  a  task  upon 
which  much  depends. 

General  Washington  was  plagued  by  supply 
problems,  and  the  business  of  providing  for 
the  revolutionary  army  and  navy  was  one  of 
the  great  problems  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress. The  Congress  established  a  Commis- 
sary General  In  1776. 

Prom  then  untU  now  the  principles  that 
guided  procurement  have  remained  the 
same:  maximize  compatitlon,  oMain  reason- 
able prices,  and  assure  that  public  officials 
are  accountable  for  their  actions.  Today  of 
course,  the  problems  are  enormously  more 
complex.  Our  government  is  vastly  expanded 
In  size  and  scopte.  Government  purchases 
today  can  have  immense  Impact  on  local 
economies,  and  even  on  the  national  econ- 
omy. Defense  procurement  Is  by  far  the 
biggest  of  all  government  buying,  and  the 
Impact  of  a  major  mUltary  spending  deci- 
sion has  substantial  economic  and  political 
importai^. 

In  military  procurement  there  has  always 
been  the  problem  of  assuring  that  suppliers 
provide  what  they  promise,  and  that  they  do 
not  take  advantage  of  the  government.  Pre- 
venting excess  proflts  has  been  a  concern  of 
Congress  from  the  beginning.  That  is  why  we 
Insisted  on  forcing  revolutionary  commis- 
sary officers  from  taking  a  percentage  on  the 
goods  they  bought — which  was  a  common 
practice  in  those  days.  Congress  correctly 
recognized  that  It  was  better  to  have  a 
quartermaster  who  was  responsible  for  sup- 
plying his  troops  rather  than  preoccupied 
with  lining  his  pockets.  And  that  Is  why  we 
have  Insisted  on  competitive  bidding.  As  far 
as  1934,  In  the  Vinson-Trammell  Act  and 
1936,  In  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  Congress 
has  attempted  to  prevent  excessive  proflts 
m  defense  procurement. 

In  1942,  when  the  mUitary  esUbllshment 
was  being  expanded  at  a  fantastic  rate,  we 
enacted  the  R«negotiatlon  Act  as  a  means  of 
recapturing  excess  proflts.  In  the  atmosphere 
of  the  day— with  frantic  buying  of  every 
conceivable  kind  of  mUltary  goods.  Congress 
understood  that  windfall  proflts  ought  to 
be  recaptured  whenever  possible,  and  the  Re- 
negotiation Act  was  the  means  devised  for 
this. 

The  Renegotiation  Act  expired  In  1948.  but 
congress  found  It  necessary  to  revive  the 
l»w  in  1948.  The  bMlc  law  covering  renego- 


tiation today  was  enacted  In  1961.  and  we 
have  extended  it  eleven  times. 

I  believe  that  If  we  allow  the  Act  to  ex- 
pire this  year,  history  will  repeat  Itself,  and 
we  wlU  have  to  come  back  later  to  write  a 
new  Renegotiation  Act.  just  as  happened  In 
1948.  MUltary  procurement  Is  so  vast  that 
wmdfall  proflts  are  going  to  happen,  regard- 
less of  how  careful  the  procurement  officers 
are,  or  how  complicated  the  regvUatlons  may 
become.  And  windfall  proflts  In  defense  pro- 
curements may  become.  And  windfall  proflts 
In  defense  procurement  are  no  more  desir- 
able today  than  they  were  In  1942  or  1961. 
The  Commission  on  Oovemment  Procure- 
ment recognized  this,  and  recommended 
that  the  Renegotiation  Act  be  continued.  I 
think  that  we  ought  to  accept  the  Judgment 
of  this  outstanding  Commission,  which  per- 
formed the  most  thorough  study  of  govern- 
ment procurement  ever  conducted.  The 
Commission  found  the  concept  of  renegotia- 
tion necessary  and  valid.  That  should  be 
sufficient  reason  for  us  to  extend  this  law. 
and  strengthen  It  as  necessary. 

The  Renegotiation  Board  has  been  very  ef- 
fective over  the  years.  Altogether,  It  has 
made  almost  4.500  determlnattons  of  excess 
proflts,  totalling  $1,163  bUUon.  In  fiscal  1973 
the  Board  found  excessive  proflts  of  $28 
mUUon —  and  almost  91  per  cent  of  that 
was  reached  through  negotiation.  The  Board 
foimd  It  necessary  to  Issue  its  excessive 
profit  findings  In  only  nine  cases.  Only  three 
cases  out  of  the  86  considered  wound  up  In 
court  appeals  last  year. 

The  Renegotiation  Board  has  only  201 
employees,  and  its  expenses  amount  to  only 
one-seventh  of  what  the  Board  returned  to 
the  government  last  year. 

The  Board  Is  doing  what  It  should:  It 
negotiates  most  of  Its  cases,  reaches  an 
agreed  settlement  In  the  vast  majority,  and 
more  than  pays  It  own  way.  All  of  this  shows 
that  the  Board  Is  working  aa  best  It  can 
under  the  clrciomstances.  It  deserves  our 
support  and  Its  work  ought  to  go  on. 

The  nature  of  defense  contracting  makes 
an  instrument  like  the  Renegotiation  Board 
absolutely  necessary.  Major  contracts  are  fre- 
quenUy  let  by  negotiation  rather  than  bid. 
Even  though  both  parties  have  the  best  in- 
tentions and  make  the  best  efforts,  these 
contracts  may  result  in  wlndfaU  proflts.  The 
government  undertakes  generally  to  see  that 
contractors  don't  go  broke,  and  good  sense 
requires  that  the  government  should  be  pro- 
tected from  excessive  profits.  Contractors 
ought  to  get  a  reasonable  return,  but  exces- 
sive profits  do  not  strengthen  our  defense 
nor  In  any  way  benefit  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
If  contractors  have  a  right  to  be  baUed  out 
of  trouble  by  the  government,  as  many 
have,  the  taxpayer  has  a  right  to  be  pro- 
tected from  gouging,  even  innocent. 

The  work  of  the  Renegotiation  Board  Is 
not  finished,  nor  wUl  It  ever  be  as  long  as 
mUltary  procurement  remains  a  major  func- 
tion of  our  government's  responslbUltles. 
There  U  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Renegotiation  Act  ahould  t>e  extended,  and 
I  recommend  that  It  be  extended  for  five 
years.  A  one  year  extension  leaves  the  govern- 
ment and  contractors  alUce  In  the  dark  about 
the  Intentions  of  Congress.  A  five  year  ex- 
tension would  give  everyone  clear  notice  of 
Congressional  Intent,  and  woiUd  strengthen 
the  hand  of  the  Board  by  giving  it  ample 
time  to  develop  and  Implement  policies. 
Under  a  short  extension,  no  one  would  ever 
know  what  policies  would  or  would  not  ac- 
tually be  carried  Into  effect. 

Presantly,  the  Board,  as  the  Committee 
has  said,  may  be  too  subjective  In  Its  work. 
I  believe  that  a  five  year  extension  would 
make  poaible  for  the  Renegotiation  Board 
to  develop  and  carry  out  objective  gulde- 


Unes — which    Is    lmpo8sU>le    under    existing 
conditions. 

The  business  of  determining  excessive  prof- 
its Is  enormoxisly  complicated.  There  is  room 
for  argument  about  the  standards  that 
should  be  applied.  Many  contracts  involve 
unique  products,  or  advances  In  technology; 
they  may  Involve  large  amounts  of  govern- 
ment property  and  supplies;  and  they  may 
involve  differing  accounting  standards.  But 
these  are  matters  that  can  be  resolved,  given 
a  Renegotiation  Board  with  a  clear  mandate 
and   unequivocal   support  of  the  Congress.  « 

For  example,  contractors  and  the  govern- 
ment  aUke  are  beginning  to  have  the  benefit 
of  uniform  cost  accounting  standards,  thanks 
to  the  development  of  uniform  standards 
that  are  being  developed  as  a  result  of 
amendments  to  the  1968  Defense  Production 
Act.  I  offered  the  amendment  to  create  uni- 
form cost  accounting  standards,  following  a 
recommendation  advanced  by  Admiral  Hy- 
man  Rlckover.  At  the  time  many  contractors 
said  that  this  would  be  impossible.  But  the 
General  Accounting  Office  said  otherwise. 
and  the  Cost  Accounttag  Standards  Board  is 
now  developing  sound  accounting  guidelines 
With  this  tool  In  hand,  the  Renegotiation 
Board  wUl  be  equipped  to  render  objective 
judgments.  This  is  what  the  Committee 
wants,  and  now  that  this  Invaluable  tool  Is 
avaUable  for  the  protection  of  the  govern- 
ment and  contractors,  Congress  should  as- 
sure that  It  wUl  be  properly  used— and  that 
requires  the  continued  exutence  of  the  Re- 
negotiation Board. 

In  addition  to  the  uncertainty  of  Its  con- 
tinued existence,  the  Renegotiation  Board 
is  hampered  by  a  growing  backlog  of  cases 
that  have  been  appealed  to  the  courts.  The 
number  of  cases  resulting  In  litigation  Is 
small— less  than  ten  per  cent,  but  unless 
these  appeaU  are  disposed  of  expeditiously, 
the  Board  functions  in  an  uncertain  legal 
atmosphere;  It  does  not  know  which  of  Its 
actions  may  be  overruled.  I  believe  that 
speedy  disposition  of  these  appeals  can  be 
obtained  by  returning  the  appeals  jurisdic- 
tion to  the  Tax  Court.  Further,  I  believe 
that  the  Tax  Court  should  have  judges  as- 
signed to  the  specific  task  of  dealing  with 
renegotiation  appeals.  In  thU  way.  the  gov- 
ernment and  contractors  BMke  can  fc  ve  the 
advantage  of  quick  settlement  of  any  dis- 
pute. The  board  and  contractors  both  woiUd 
benefit  considerably  from  having  the  short- 
est possible  backlog  of  litigation.  As  matters 
now  stand,  the  growing  uncerUlnty  of  what 
the  courts  might  riUe  forces  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board  to  operate  In  more  subjective 
ways,  which  is  unfair  to  It  and  to  contrac- 
tors alike — and  contrary  to  the  Intent  of 
Congress.  I  believe  that  the  work  of  the 
Board  could  be  greatly  enhanced  by  again 
giving  the  Tax  Court  jurisdiction  over  ap- 
peals. ^^ 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  concept  of  renegotia- 
tion has  stood  the  test  of  time.  Congress 
found  It  necessary  to  restore  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  the  one  time  it  was  aUowed  to 
lapse;  I  believe  we  would  again  find  it  neces- 
sary If  the  Act  expires  this  year. 

I  believe  that  a  five  year  extension  woiild 
aUow  the  RenegotUtlon  Board  to  become 
much  more  effective,  by  giving  it  a  clear 
mandate,  and  time  to  develop  and  Imple- 
ment effective  policies.  The  new  avaUabUlty 
of  uniform  cost  accounting  will  make  It 
possible  for  the  Board  to  function  much 
more  objectively  than  Is  now  possible,  even 
though  It  already  U  able  to  resolve  the  vast 
majority  of  Its  cases  without  resorting  to 
Issuing  imUateral  findings,  and  seldom  is 
confronted  with  court  appeals.  Further,  the 
uncertainty  poeed  by  court  appeals  backlogs 
can  be  removed  by  returning  jurisdiction 
over  these  appeals  to  the  Tax  Court. 
Most  of  what  I  have  said  underscores  one 
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vital  thing:  that  the  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress It  to  remove  the  uncertainties  that  now 
surround  the  Renegotiation  Act.  By  making 
It  certain  that  the  Act  is  going  to  be  around 
for  five  years.  Congress  can  make  It  clear  to 
the  contractors  that  wlndall  profits  are  going 
to  be  discouraged.  By  that  same  act,  the 
Board  should  begin  to  make  effective  use  of 
new  tools  like  uniform  cost  accounting,  and 
develop  the  sound  guidelines  that  everyone 
recognizes  are  needed.  And  we  can  help  the 
Board  and  contractors  alike  by  Insuring  that 
appeals  do  not  buUd  up  into  lengthy  back  ■ 
logs  which  are  unfair  to  everyone  concerned; 
all  parties  need  to  be  more  certain  of  their 
legal  ground  than  they  are  now — anl  this 
Is  a  problem  that  the  Board  Is  helpless  to 
solve,  since  It  Is  a  matter  of  court  operations 
over  which  It  has  no  control  whatever. 

I  urge  the  Comimittee  to  extend  the  Re- 
negotiation Act,  revitalize  the  work  of  the 
Renegotiation  Board,  and  act  to  remove 
whatever  uncertainties  that  now  exist  about 
this  unique  and  essential  tool  of  government. 
It  may  seem  a  small  thing,  but  history  will 
show  that  the  strongest  government  is  one 
that  excels  in  carrying  out  the  small,  dally, 
vital  tasks  of  management.  If  it  fails  :n  this, 
no  government  can  be  prepared  to  meet  the 
great  challenges  when  they  arise.  Strength 
comes  from  dally  discipline.  Weakness  comes 
from  Inattention  to  details — little  things  like 
this  necessary  task  of  insuring  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  protected  from  windfall  profits 
at  the  hands  of  Its  suppliers. 


HEARINGS  SCHEDULED  ON  EXTEN- 
SION OF  RECORD  PIRACY  LAW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  KASTsmcEiEB) 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Courts,  Civil  Liberties 
and  the  Administration  of  Justice  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  sched- 
uled a  public  hearing  to  begin  at  10  a.m. 
on  Friday,  June  7,  1974,  in  room  2226. 
Raybum  House  OfSce  Building,  on  my 
I  bill  H.R.  13364,  a  bill  to  amend  tlUe  17 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  remove  the 
expiration  date  provided  in  Public  Law 
92-140  which  authorized  the  creation  of 
a  limited  copyright  in  sound  recordings 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  against  un- 
authorized duplication  and  piracy  of 
sound  recordings;  to  Increase  the  crimi- 
nal penalties  for  piracy  and  coimterfeit- 
ing  of  soimd  recordings;  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  related  measures. 

Enactment  of  HR.  13364  will  prevent 
the  limited  copyright  in  sound  record- 
ings, that  was  newly  created  by  Public 
Law  92-140,  from  lapsing  automatically 
on  December  31, 1974. 

The  purpose  of  inserting  the  auto- 
matic expiration  clause  in  that  public 
law  was  to  provide  a  period  for  further 
consideration  of  alternative  solutions  to 
problems  in  this  area,  before  resorting  to 
permanent  legislative  enactment.  This 
was  done  In  the  hope  that  by  January  1. 
1975,  the  protection  of  sound  recordings 
would  be  part  of  an  overall  copyright  law 
_  revision. 

It  now  appears  questionable  whether 
copyright  revision  can  be  enacted  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  during  the  present 
year.  Enactment  of  HJl.  13364  Is  needed 
to  prevent  the  automatic  lapse  of  the 


protection  of  sound  recordings  accorded 
by  Public  Law  92-140. 

HJl.  13364  also  contains  provisions  in- 
creasing the  penalty  for  infringing 
sound  recordings  willfully  and  for  profit, 
and  for  knowingly  and  .  fraudulently 
transporting  records  carrying  counter- 
felt  labels.  Whether  the  amount  of  these 
Increases  in  penalties  is  justified  and,  if 
not,  what  changes  should  be  made,  will 
be  developed  at  the  hearing. 

Government  witnesses  are  expected  to 
express  the  views  of  the  Departments  of 
State.  Justice,  and  Commerce  and  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  on  the  legislation. 


PRESIDENTIAL  LANGUAGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  WAoooNmR) 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
'  lleve  a  recent  editorial  from  the  Shreve- 
port  Journal  for  May  13  speaks  for  Itself 
on  the  need  for  sensible  consideration 
of  the  facts  contained  In  the  Watergate 
transcripts. 

In  the  light  of  the  recent  accusations 
against  the  President,  it  seems  appro- 
priate to  reevsJuate  the  moral  indigna- 
tion aroused  In  some  circles  and  put  it 
into  perspective  with  the  real  Issue  at 
hand,  that  of  Impeachable  crimes. 

The  article,  while  brief,  echoes  my 
feelings  on  the  subject: 

PaXSZOENTIAI.  Lamottaox 

Many  anti-Nlzon  writers  and  broadcasters 
have  taken  offense  at  the  barracks-room 
language  used  by  President  Nlzon  on  the 
taped  conversations  in  the  White  House. 
Assuming  that  the  expletives  deleted  are 
what  we  think  they  are,  the  President  is 
using  language  In  the  presence  of  grown 
men  which  Is  almost  as  bad  as  your  teenage 
daughter  might  hear  In  a  movie  or  read  In 
a  magazine. 

Of  course  the  President  knew  such  words 
a  long  time  before  they  began  to  be  used  in 
the  motion  picture  theatres  or  In  the  widely- 
circulated  magazines.  Your  teen-age  daugh- 
ter might  not  have. 

We  regret  that  bad  language  was  used  in 
the  White  Hoxue.  We  don't  t.Mnir  that  four- 
letter  words  add  anything  to  the  grace, 
beauty  and  utility  of  the  language  no  matter 
where  they  are  used.  But  It's  a  lot  worse  to 
use  such  language  on  the  screen  and  In 
popular  magazines  than  It  la  to  Q>eak  It  In 
the  privacy  of  one's  office.   . 


HOUSING 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  niinois  (Mr.  Metcalfz)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
ability of  low-  and  moderate-income 
homeowners  to  maintain  their  homes 
Is  often  due  to  a  lack  of  financial  re- 
sources and  to  the  discriminatory  loan 
practices  of  many  financial  Institutions. 
This  has  been  one  of  the  major  problems 
confronting  those  who  are  attempting  to 
halt  deterioration  of  our  communities. 
Another  major  problem  is  the  poor  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  housing  pro- 
grams, as  most  recently  evidenced  by  the 


Federal  Housing  Administration  scan- 
dals. 

On  April  30,  I  introduced  a  housing 
bill.  H.R.  14475,  which  Is  designed  to 
correct  these  two  problems.  I  am  today 
reintroducing  this  bill  with  25  cospon- 
sors.  Title  I  of  this  bill  would  establish 
within  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  a  direct,  low-in- 
terest loan  program  to  assist  low-  and 
moderate-income  homeowners  in  the 
maintenance  and  Improvement  of  their 
homes.  Title  n  would  provide  for  an 
annual  General  Accounting  Office  review 
of  the  Department's  housing  program. 
This  bill  would  provide  some  of  the  funds 
needed  to  arrest  the  deterioration  of  our 
communities,  especially  in  inner-city  and 
rural  areas,  and  also  would  provide  an 
additional  tool  for  the  Congress  in  order 
to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  housing  programs.  A 
detailed  outline  of  the  provisions  of  HR. 
14475  appears  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  April  30,  on  page  12437. 

Two  recent  articles  illustrate  the  great 
need  for  this  type  of  legislation.  The  first 
article  appeared  in  a  publication  pre- 
pared by  the  National  Urban  Coalition 
entitled  "The  Urban  Agenda:  An  Action 
Plan  for  the  1970's."  It  details  the  process 
of  disinvestment  in  inner-city  areas 
which  leads  to  a  deterioration  of  these 
areas.  The  second  article  appears  in  the 
May  20,  1974,  issue  of  Newsweek  and 
concerns  the  recently  disclosed  Federal 
Housing  Administration  scandals.  H.R. 
14475  is  intended  to  help  correct  the 
situations  described  in  these  articles.  I 
am  sure  that  my  colleagues  vtUI  find 
them  to  be  informative  and  enlighten- 
ing and  I  Include  these  articles  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcobd  : 

Thx  Ubban  Agenda:  An  Action  Plan  fok  ths 

1970's 

azMEsiss  for  rxs-unino 

Absentee  landlords,  withdrawal  of  munici- 
pal services,  high  nxunbers  of  tenant-occu- 
pied housing,  deteriorating  residential  struc- 
tures, falling  businesses — are  all  elements  of 
the  picture  of  a  declining  neighborhood.  Each 
one  Is  the  harbinger  of  the  abandoned  or 
near  abandoned  neighborhood — common 
forces  which  determine  the  future  viability 
of  a  neighborhood. 

The  unseen  enemy  la  the  practice  com- 
monly known  as  red-llnlng  adopted  by  most 
financial  institutions  in  the  nation's  metro- 
politan areas.  The  practice  is  one  of  the  first 
steps  in  disinvestment  in  central  city  neigh- 
borhoods. Red-lined  neighborhoods  are  ones 
viewed  by  financial  Institutions  as  high  risk 
areas  which  will  not  give  them  a  return  on 
their  Investment,  Homeowners  and  business- 
men in  these  areas  find  It  difficult  or  impos- 
sible to  obtain  loans,  or  face  high  Interest 
rates,  high  down  payment  requirements  and 
short  term  loans. 

Reasons  for  red-llnlng  range  from  blatant 
racial  discrimination  to  anticipation  of  the 
saturation  of  »  market  with  no  opportunity 
for  future  growth.  Red-llnlng  has  never  been 
an  open  poUcy  by  banks— rather  It  has  been 
covert,  difficult  to  pin  down.  The  result  of 
this  policy  Is  that  home  mortgages  are  not  re- 
financed for  rehabilitation  work,  people  dont 
want  to  move  In  because  they  cant  get  fi- 
nancing, the  basic  confidence  In  the  neigh- 
borhood beoomee  undermined  and  buslneaaei 
move  elsewhere. 
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In  a  short  time,  red-llnlng  because  of  po- 
tential "high  risk"  becomes  a  self-fulfilling 
prophecy.  And  so  the  neighborhood  begins 
Its  decline.  Block  busting  practices  take  over 
as  hungry  profiteers  seek  to  gain  by  buying 
cheap  and  selling  dear.  As  money  changes 
bands,  realtors,  mortgage  bankers,  savings 
and  loan  associations  and  other  lenders  make 
money.  Money  is  made  through  commissions, 
broker's  fees,  "points"  and  servicing  fees.  Poor 
people  pay  for  inferior  housing  at  Inflated 
rates  and  then  find  they  cannot  obtain  fi- 
nancing or  afford  to  rehabilitate  the  property. 

Oall  Clncotta,  director  of  the  Housing 
Training  and  Information  Center  in  Chi- 
cago has  been  working  In  the  area  of  disin- 
vestment for  a  number  of  years.  Ms.  Clncotta, 
s  member  of  the  National  Urban  Coalition's 
Task  Force  on  Housing,  Urban  Growth  and 
Transportation,  describes  the  ultimate  re- 
sults of  red-lining: 

'The  neighborhood  Is  tvimed  over  In  a  few 
years.  Since  homes  with  FHA  mortgages  are 
insured,  the  institutions  holding  them  have 
no  incentive  to  get  the  owner  to  keep  up  the 
property.  Unable  to  refinance  and  Improve 
their  properties,  owners  of  large  apartment 
buildings  maneuver  for  a  short  term,  last 
minute  return  on  their  Investments  by  over- 
crowding the  properties,  decreasing  main- 
tenance and  increasing  rente  and  sale  prices. 
Real  estate  then  reaches  a  state  where  it  can 
no  longer  be  sold  or  refinanced.  Deteriora- 
tion spirals  as  maintenance  declines.  As  busi- 
nesses and  the  socially  mobile  move  out  of 
the  neighborhood,  only  the  severely  de- 
prived remain.  City  services  decline,  hous- 
ing code  enforcement  Is  dropped:  building 
abandonment  Increases,  as  does  crime.  Home 
and  property  insurance  become  nearly  im- 
possible to  get." 

In  the  end,  the  entire  area  la  "renewed"  for 
upper  middle  and  more  affluent  people  and 
the  poor  and  working  class  are  shunted  off 
to  yet  another  neighborhood  on  its  way  down. 

HoTrsnfo :  Tbx  FHA  Scandals 
The  scandal  has  gone  nearly  unnoticed 
because  of  Watergate,  but  It  is  considerable 
in  Its  own  right.  It  has  tarnished  the  Image 
of  a  government  agency — the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration — that  has  helped  finance 
millions  of  U.S.  home  buyers  in  the  last  fo\ir 
decades  by  insuring  their  mortgages.  Since 
the  troubles  started  to  surface,  the  former 
top  FHA  official  In  PhUadelphla  has  been 
Jailed  and  26  persons  have  been  sentenced 
to  prison  In  Detroit.  In  Chicago,  two  former 
officials  of  Kaufman  It  BrocMl,  a  large  XJ£. 
home  builder,  have  pleaded  "no  contest"  to 
charges  of  bribing  FHA  Inspectors  with  caah 
and  cases  of  liquor.  The  FHA  finaUy  had  to 
close  a  scandal-rocked  office  In  Hempstead. 
N.Y. — and  the  man  sent  to  clean  up  the 
mess  later  admitted  to  being  on  the  take 
himself. 

Nearly  everyone.  It  seems,  has  been  cheat- 
ing the  old  FHA,  mostly  in  connection  with 
the  sale  of  ghetto  housing  to  the  poor.  Fed- 
eral Investigations  throughout  the  country 
have  t\imed  up  hundreds  of  similar  but  un- 
connected cases  of  conniving  among  FHA 
employees,  builders,  real-estate  speculators 
and  mortgage  bankers  to  defraud  the  hflus- 
ing  agency.  So  far,  239  defendants  have  been 
convicted  and  227  others  are  under  Indict- 
ment. Meanwhile,  the  FHA  has  been  stuck 
with  thousands  of  homes,  many  of  which  it 
may  never  be  able  to  sell  In  the  marketplace. 

COSMXTIC8 

Most  of  the  schemes  worked  much  the 
"me  way.  TyplcaUy,  a  bxUlder  buys  a  run- 
down limer-clty  dweUlng  for  $10,000  and 
spends  $2,(XX)  on  cosmetic  repairs.  He  then 
finds  a  low- income  buyer  who  qualifies  for 
the  FHA's  $200-down -payment  terms,  and  he 
bribes  an  FHA  appraiser  to  to  put  an  Inflated 


value  of  $18,000  on  the  home.  The  FHA  then 
insures  a  $17,800  mortgage  on  the  dwelling. 
So  the  builder  ends  up  being  paid  $18,000 
for  a  dwelling  that  cost  him  only  $12,000.  He 
pockets  the  difference — less  the  bribes  he 
paid — as  profit. 

The  unwary  buyer  soon  finds  that  he  has 
purchased  a  lemon.  Hts  furnace  breaks  down, 
or  faulty  plumbing  tlmt  had  been  "re- 
paired" with  tape  begins  waking.  Pew  buyers 
have  the  money  to  make  proper  repairs. 
Some  simply  move  out.  Others  stop  paying 
their  mortgages,  and  the  houses  then  become 
the  nearly  worthless  property  of  the  FHA. 

Experts  say  that  the  FHA  became  an  easy 
prey  for  the  con  men  when  Congress  ordered 
It  to  subsidize  housing  for  the  poor  after  the 
Inner-city  riots  of  1967  and  1968.  Up  to  that 
time,  its  experience  had  been  In  middle- 
Income  housing,  where  most  prospective 
buyers  were  sophisticated  enough  to  know  a 
dilapidated  house  when  they  saw  one.  Oper- 
ations had  been  so  trouble-free.  In  fact,  that 
the  agency  had  a  poor  system  for  policing  Its 
appraisers  and  inspectors. 

Even  without  fraud,  the  low-lnc(Mne  pro- 
gram was  headed  for  problems,  claims  As- 
sistant Secretary  H.  R.  Crawford  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, who  now  labels  the  whole  scheme  a 
"terrible  mistake."  "It  makes  no  sense  to  sell 
houses  to  welfare  families."  he  told  Nrws- 
wzxK's  Tom  Joyce.  "They  don't  have  the 
means  to  take  care  of  them."  In  addition  to 
the  buyers  who  abandoned  homes  that  had 
been  sold  fraudulently,  many  more  moved 
simply  because  they  couldn't  afford  to  keep 
up  the  dweUings  or  because  the  neighbor- 
hood began  to  deteriorate.  FHA  says  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  77.000  homes  it  has 
had  to  take  over  in  the  last  five  years  weren't 
connected  with  any  fraud. 

The  government's  low-lncome-houslng  ef- 
forts now  have  all  but  ended — last  week's 
Federal  infusion  of  more  than  $10  billion  Into 
the  sagging  mortgage  market,  for  Instance, 
was  clearly  aimed  at  the  middle-Income  area 
— but  there  remains  the  problem  of  the 
thousands  of  foreclosed  properties  on  the 
FHA's  books.  These  homes  cost  the  agency 
$432,740  each  day  in  such  expenses  as  taxes 
and  vandalism  repairs.  In  Detroit  alone,  the 
cost  of  repairing,  reseUlng  or  razing  16.000 
dwellings  is  expected  to  run  as  high  as  $400 
million.  An  FHA  official  in  that  city  points 
out  that  the  FHA  typically  has  to  pay  off 
a  $16,000  mortgage  whenever  It  takes  over 
a  home.  If  It  la  to  be  resold,  the  house  needs 
about  $8,000  In  repairs.  The  cost  of  taxes,  se- 
ciulty.  vandalism  and  other  expenses  totals 
nearly  $7,000  more.  There  is  no  way  these 
costs  can  be  recovered  In  the  resale  market. 
■xnoaNO 
If  that  weren't  enough,  the  FHA  has  Its 
share  of  other  problems.  Private  companies 
Increasingly  are  skimming  off  the  low-risk 
mortgage-guarantee  business.  Many  build- 
ers and  real-estate  dealers  avoid  FHA-backed 
loans  because  of  the  Increasing  amount  of 
bureaucratic  paperwork  Involved.  Ai\d  of 
maximum  allowable  Interest  rate  on  FHA 
loans  consistently  lags  behind  other  inter- 
est rates,  discouraging  institutions  that 
might  lend  money  under  FHA  guarantees. 
But  there's  hope  that  these  problems  will  be 
aUevlated  by  the  $10 J  blUlon  the  Adminis- 
tration plans  to  pump  Into  the  mortgage 
market  through  loans  to  savings  and  loan 
associations,  stepped-up  buying  of  existing 
mortgages  and  an  Increase  In  subsidized 
mortgages. 

Officials  at  the  FHA  and  at  the  Departmant 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Its  par- 
ent agency,  also  hope  that  the  worst  of  the 
scandals  are  behind  them.  HUD  Assistant 
Secretary  Sheldon  Lubar  last  week  even  tried 
to  make  light  of  what  has  already  happened. 


"There  has  been  only  40  Indictments  [of  FHA 
employees],"  he  said  at  a  news  conference. 
As  reporters  guffawed,  he  added  quickly  that 
"any  amoimt  Is  unacceptable."  WhUe  the 
worst  shocks  may  Indeed  be  past,  the  unac- 
ceptable numbers  are  certain  to  keep 
mounting.  Investigations  are  still  going 
strong  in  21  cities.  What's  more.  139,000  mors 
houses  with  FHA  Insuranoe  are  now  In  de- 
fault, and  It  Is  estimated  that  about  70  per 
cent  of  these  wUl  be  added  to  FHA's  inven- 
tory of  distressed  merchandise. 


MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH 
PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  we 
fought  the  successful  fight  to  keep  In 
existence  the  children  and  youth  and 
maternal  and  infant  care  programs 
which  are  funded  under  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  That  fight  will  be 
lost  through  an  administrative  device  If 
we  do  not  provide  full  funding  for  these 
programs.  HEW  has  not  requested  the 
appropriate  funds  for  these  programs. 

Dr.  Fred  Seligman,  director  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Children  and  Youth  Direc- 
tors, testified  last  Friday  before  the  La- 
bor/HETW  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  fiscal  year  1975  appropriations  for 
title  V.  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
Information  of  our  colleagues  his  very 
excellent  testimony: 

TSSTIMONT  OP  FaXD  SKUGMAN.  MJ). 

iNmoDUcnoN 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sut>- 
commlttee  on  Labor.  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare.  My  name  Is  Fred  Seligman.  MJJ., 
M.P.H..  Director,  Division  of  Comprehensive 
Health  Care,  Associate  Professor  of  Pedi- 
atrics and  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry 
at  the  University  of  Miami  School  of  Medi- 
cine, Miami,  Florida.  I  am  Chairman  of  the 
Association  of  Children  and  Youth  Project 
Directors.  In  this  capacity,  I  represent  the 
staffs  of  the  sixty-eight  Children  and  Youth 
Projects  throughout  the  United  States  and 
the  more  than  ^  million  children  and  youth 
served  by  these  programs.  I  am  also  repre- 
senting the  Maternity  and  Infant  Care  Proj- 
ect Directors.  My  remarks  are  also  on  behalf 
of  the  Ambulatory  Pediatric  Association,  a 
national  association  of  more  than  700  pro- 
fessionals primarily  from  the  discipline  of 
Pediatrics.  This  Association  Is  the  major 
organization  that  is  concerned  with  medical 
education  and  health  services  to  children  In 
the  outpatient  setting. 

My  remarks  are  additionally  on  behalf  of 
the  American  Public  Health  Association,  the 
nation's  major  national  public  health  orga- 
nization which  has  over  26,000  active  mem- 
bers from  aU  health  dlsclpUnee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  present  our  views  concerning  fiscal 
year  1975  HEW  appropriations  for  Maternal 
and  Child  Health  Pro,?Tams,  and  to  present 
to  you  testimony  com-eming  the  status  of 
the  extraordinarily  successful  special  project 
grants  under  Title  V  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  We  will  limit  our  comments  primarily 
to  the  appropriations  relating  to  Sees.  503 
and  616  of  TiUe  V.  The  wisdom  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Rnance  Committee  in  developing  the  special 
project  grants  of  TlUe  V,  and  the  subse- 
quent fiscal  support  of  both  this  Subcom- 
mittee  and   the   Senate   Subcommittee   on 
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HEW  Appropriations  have  bad  meaningful 
impact  on  tHe  delivery  of  needed  health 
services  to  more  than  one  million  pregnant 
women,  infants,  children  and  teenagers. 

ST7CCKSS   or    SPECIAI.   PROJKCTS 

Tlie  aocompUahments  of  the  special  proj- 
ects have  been  extensive  and  have  been  well 
documented.  Infant  mortality  rates  In  geo- 
graphical areas  served  by  Maternity  and  In- 
fant Care  Projects  have  been  significantly 
reduced.  These  Projects  have  been  so  success- 
ful In  this  regard,  that  it  Is  easy  to  forget 
that  in  the  not  too  distant  past,  there  were 
target  areas,  especially  urban,  with  Inordi- 
nately high  infant  mortality  rates.  Children 
and  Youth  Projects  have  developed  an 
extraordinarily  successful  reporting  sys- 
tem that  has  documented  decreasing  costs  of 
care  per  patient  and  significant  reduction  In 
rates  of  hospitalization. 

BASIC    TO    A    NATIONAL    ITSALTH    PLAN 

The  special  projects  have  emphasized  com- 
prehensiveness, quality  control  and  evalua- 
tion. Coat  benefits,  community  Involvement 
and  educational  spm-oSs  have  been  great. 
The  special  projects  have  laid  a  framework 
on  which  a  National  Health  Plan  can  be 
built.  Indeed,  many  of  the  prominent  legis- 
lative proposals  for  National  Health  Insur- 
ance now  being  considered  by  Congress  build 
upon  the  existing  Title  V  programs. 

UZnEAOBS  TO   OTRKR  OBGAIOZATIOITS 

As  much  as  local  options  and  funds  have 
been  available  the  special  projects  have  at- 
tempted to  develop  linkages  to  other  health 
organizations.  Special  projects  such  as  the 
Children  and  Youth  Project  at  Brooklyn  Jew- 
ish Hospital  have  developed  services  for 
eulults  utilizing  neighborhood  health  center 
funding.  The  University  of  Miami  program 
has  a  contractual  arr:ingement  to  provide 
health  services  to  Head  Start  children.  The 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina  Children  and 
Youth  Project  Is  one  of  many  special  proj- 
ects that  haa  received  funds  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  operate  a  supple- 
mental feeding  prcjgram.  Some  special  proj- 
ects are  linked  to  University  Afflllated  Centers 
that  specialize  In  mental  retardation  and 
handicapping  conditions.  Most  projects  have 
linkages  to  Crippled  Children's  Programs  that 
receive  fuiKls  through  Sec.  509  of  Title  V. 
Others  relate  closely  to  drug  rehabilitation 
programs,  community  mental  health  centers 
and  other  specialized  programs. 

:'■'  TKAIfsmON  TO  STATK  ATTTHOalTT 

This  past  year  has  been  r.nd  continues  to 
l)e  a  difficult  year  for  the  special  projects,  es- 
pecially those  projects  which  exist  In  highly 
urban  states  such  as  Florida,  nunols,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  be- 
cause of  the  transition  of  special  project 
grants  from  federal  to  state  authority. 

VIEWPOINT  OF  THZ  PRXSIDENT'S  HXALTH 
AOVISOK 

In  qalte  of  the  fact  that  the  Administra- 
tlon'>  Intent  has  been  to  transfer  funding 
for  the  special  projects  from  direct  to  for- 
mula grants,  even  the  Administration  has 
acknowledged  the  success  and  value -of  the 
q>eclal  projects.  One  year  ago  I  had  the 
privilege  to  discuss  the  status  of  these  pro- 
grams with  Dr.  James  Cavanaugh.  the  Presi- 
dent's Special  Advisor  t^r  Health.  At  that 
time,  it  was  Dr.  Cavanaugh 's  opinion  that 
the  ^>ecUl  projects  of  Title  V  have  been  "the 
most  successful  of  all  health  programs  In  this 
Administration." 

XMCKXASB  IK  NCMBXa  OT  paoJECTS 

Because  of  the  transition  of  special  proj- 
ects to  formula  grants,  the  number  of  Chil- 
dren and  Youth  and  Maternity  and  Infant 
Care  Projects  will  commencing  July  l.  1974 
actually  Increase  in  number.  AU  states  will 
now  be  required  to  operate  at  least  one  of 


these  projects,  along  with  the  three  other 
special  projects — namely.  Dental  Projects  for 
Children,  Intensive  Neonatal  Projects  and 
Family  Planning  Projects.  In  fact,  beginning 
July  1,  1974  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  new 
special  projects  will  be  Initiated.*  The  num- 
ber of  new  projects  will  actually  be  greater 
than  the  some  150  special  projects  now  In  ex- 
istence. ^ 

HOLD  UASMUCSS  PBOVISXONS 

On  June  30,  1973,  mindful  of  the  prob- 
lems of  transition  of  authority,  Congress 
passed  PL  93-63  amending  Title  V  by  adding 
a  new  Section  616.  I  need  not  remmd  this 
subcommittee  of  the  bold-harmless  legis- 
lation of  PL  93-63.  Section  616  (a)  (1)  (A) 
authorizes  hold  harmless  legislation  for  the 
population  groups  being  served  by  special 
projects  and  Section  616  (b)  (1)  (A)  au- 
thorizes the  appropriations  to  Implement 
this,  commencing  In  fiscal  year  1975. 

RZW   FISCAL    KSTIMATEB 

This  Subcommittee  is  well  aware  of  HEW 
estimates  mdlcatlng  that  approximately  $30 
mUUon  of  additional  funds  were  necessary 
to  Implement  the  bold  harmless  clause  m 
fiscal  year  1974  and  that  In  fiscal  year  1973, 
this  would  t>e  $36  million. 

We  appreciate  the  difficult  decision  that 
this  Subcommittee  faced  last  November  In 
consldermg  the  $30  million  suggested  by 
this  Sut>commlttee's  Senate  counterpart  for 
HEW  Maternal  and  Child  Health  1974  sup- 
plemental appropriations.  Even  though  the 
need  for  $30  million  had  been  projected  at 
the  time  this  Subcommittee  considered  this 
request,  a  significant  portion  of  the  current 
fiscal  year  had  elapsed.  Further,  the  States 
held  harmless  m  1974  had  a  lag  period  while 
develc^tog  plans  and  staff  for  new  projects. 
As  we  approach  July  1,  the  situation  Is 
entirely  different.  Firstly,  a  different  group  of 
states  In  fiscal  year  1975  come  under  the 
hold  harmless  provision. 

Secondly,  all  states  are  now  ready  and  able 
to  start  the  additional  special  projects  re- 
quired by  law.  A  mmimum  of  250  special 
projects  are  required  by  PL  93-53.  New 
monies  are  needed  to  start  these  projects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  special  projects  already  In 
existence  in  urban  states  face  a  dismal  pic- 
ture unless  your  Subcommittee  sees  the  wis- 
dom of  increasing  the  Maternal  and  ChUd 
Health  appropriations.  HEW  has  attempted 
to  ^ggle  its  distribution  formula  so  that 
the  impact  on  any  particular  state  would  be 
minimal.  However,  HEW  cannot  alter  this 
dismal  picture  without  additional  funds. 

Allow  me  to  cite  some  specific  examples 
of  Insufficient  funding.  Our  own  Children 
and  Youth  Program  at  the  University  of 
Miami  School  of  Medicine  serves  7.200  pa- 
tients. In  fiscal  year  1974,  we  received  $766,- 
000  from  HEW.  We  have  made  as  much  use 
of  third-party  monies  as  possible.  Because 
of  thf  restrictive  nature  of  Title  XIX  pay- 
menta,^  providing  limited  reimbursement 
for  preventive  services,  we  are  only  able  to 
collect  about  $30,000  yearly  from  third  party 
payiftents.  To  maintain  our  present  opera- 
tional level  in  fiscal  year  1976,  we  will  require 
a  budget  appropriation  from  HEW  of  approxi- 
mately $840,000.  Our  sUff  currently  consists 
of  approximately  75  full  time  staff  equiv- 
alents. Yet  our  project  allotment  of  HEW 
funds  from  the  8Ute  of  Florida  wlU  be  $571,- 
000  and  this  amount  is  already  based  on  a 
shift  of  $18  million  from  Sec.  603  (formula 
funds)  to  Sec.  516  (supplemental  funds)  as 
recommended  In  the  President's  budget.  This 
is  a  budget  reduction  of  more  than  26%  in 
spite  of  a  significant  increase  In  operating 
costs.  Unless  we  can  receive  additional  funds 
very  soon,  we  will  have  to  release  more  than 
V3  of  our  staff — dedicated  and  expert  profes- 
sionals— and  discharge  some  2.600-3.000 
child   patients   from   our   program.   Special 


projects  In  New  York  State  will  be  even  more 
severely  affected  by  the  budgetary  reduction 
of  40  Tc  planned  for  July  1. 

An  exodus  of  qualified  professionals,  who 
do  not  have  the  confidence  of  program  con- 
tinuity, has  already  started  to  occur  In  spe- 
cial projects.  Many  projects  do  not  have 
Project  Directors.  Some  professionals  are 
transferring  to  those  states  that  will  be  de- 
veloping special  projects.  Sponsoring  institu- 
tions do  not  have  the  necessary  financing  to 
subsidize  these  programs.  Our  own  institu- 
tion, the  University  of  Miami,  receives  no 
indirect  costs  for  project  operation. 

All  this  Is  occurring  amidst  the  discussion 
and  probable  passage  in  the  foreseeable 
future  of  a  National  Health  Insurance  Plan. 
Many  of  the  proposals  currently  under  con- 
sideration not  only  leave  Title  V  Intact  but 
build  on  It.  Certain  of  the  proposals  will  ac- 
tually expand  existing  Title  V  Programs. 

oua  POSITION   coNcxaNOfo   section    sis 

The  Administration  has  recommended  $7 
million  be  appropriated  for  the  1975  supple- 
mental provisions  of  Sec.  616.  Another  $10.4 
million  of  released  Impounded  funds  should 
also  become  available  solely,  of  course,  for 
1976.  This  leaves  a  shortfall  of  approximately 
$19  milUon.  We  disagree  with  the  AdalnUtra- 
tlon's  proposal  to  alleviate  the  shortfall  of 
the  hold-harmless  provision  by  transferring 
$18  million  from  Sec.  503  to  516. 

We  strongly  believe  this  Is  not  within  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  PL  93-53.  We  do  not  ad- 
vocate compromlsmg  the  needed  formula 
funds  required  for  Sec.  503.  We  do  not  ask 
you  to  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  We  ask  you  to 
appropriate  a  minimum  of  $19  million  for 
the  special  projects  under  Sec.  516. 

This  additional  appropriation  Is  absolutely 
needed.  It  Is  a  minimum.  It  means  that 
special  projects  In  many  states  will  still 
receive  less  funds  than  they  have  received  m 
1974.  The  requirement  of  beginning  168  new 
special  projects  will  cut  into  the  ongoing 
operating  budgets  of  both  formula  fund  and 
supplemental  fund  programs.  For  example. 
In  my  State,  three  new  special  projects  must 
be  started  In  order  for  Florida  to  have  ac- 
ceptable comprehensive  State  plan  as  re- 
quired by  legislation.  Florida  plans  to  expend 
an  addition  $900,000  to  begin  these  three 
special  projects.  These  fimds  will  have  to 
come  from  already  reduced  allocations  to  the 
State.  Thus  the  special  projects  already  In 
existence  will  receive  reducsid  funding  even 
with  full  supplemental  apprqprlatlons. 

NXKZM  OF  NXW  PBOJXCTS 

Additionally,  we  urge  this  Subcommittee 
to  reconsider  the  formula  grant  level  of 
Sec.  503.  Based  on  an  estimate  of  $M 
million  per  new  special  project,  $81  million 
will  ultimately  be  required  to  develop  the  162 
projects  as  the  legislation  requires.  We  pro- 
pose phased  funding  over  the  next  three 
years,  and  accordingly  urge  this  Subcommit- 
tee to  appropriate  one  third  of  this  amount 
In  fiscal  year  1975.  Therefore,  we  propose  that 
this  Subcommittee  increase  the  current 
appropriation  level  of  Sec.  503  by  $27  million. 

COlfCLITSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  appeared  before  this 
Subcommittee  previously.  The  Association  of 
Children  and  Youth  Project  Directors  have 
fought  continuously  year  by  year  for  ths 
survival  of  these  programs.  Many  of  us  have 
spent  Inordinate  efforts  In  maintaining 
financial  solvency  rather  than  spending  our 
time  developing  even  stronger  program 
operations.  We  seek  and  need  your  support. 
We  ask  you  to  appropriate  the  necessary  $19 
million  required  to  hold  harmless  the  special 
projects  already  in  existence.  Further,  this 
should  be  accomplished  without  taking 
monies  from  other  needed  Maternal  and 
Child  Health   Programs.   All   of   us   at  the 
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operational  level  wish  to  onc9  again  move 
forward  In  our  mission  of  provlalug  quality 
health  services  to  low  Income  mothers  and 
children.  We  ask  you  to  appropriate  sufficient 
funds  to  allow  all  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
programs,  general  and  special.  In  all  states, 
urban  and  rural,  large  and  small,  to  main- 
tain the  delivery  framework  that  has  been 
developed,  so  that  we  can  ultimately  merge 
Into  a  Comprehensive  National  Health  Plan. 
We  are  In  great  desire  of  this  Subcommit- 
tee's contmued  commitment  to  maternal  and 
child  health.  This  Is  needed  Immediately 
before  professional  staffs  and  patients  be- 
come further  disillusioned.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  Immediate  affirmative  action 
hy  your  Subcommittee  as  we  have  recom- 
mended. 


AN  IRONY  IN  MARINE  RECRUIT- 
MENT POLICY 

(Mr.  KOCH  tisked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  inclucle  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 21,  1974,  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, I  discussed  the  case  of  Igor  Bobrow- 
sky  in  his  fight  lor  admission  to  the 
Marine  Corps  OflBcer  Candidate  School. 
I  will  not  restate  all  of  the  facts  con- 
cerning his  matter  since  they  are  set 
forth  at  length  in  my  prior  Congression- 
al Record  statement.  The  crux  of  his 
case  is  that  in  answering  a  question- 
naire After  his  conditional  acceptance, 
he  did  not  lie  when  undoubtedly  many 
others  responding  to  the  question  lied 
and  were  accepted.  The  question  asked 
of  him  when  mjplying  to  the  MCOCS 
was,  "Have  you  ever  used  LSD,  mari- 
huana, opiates,  and  so  forth?"  to  be  an- 
swered "yes"  or  "no."  Igor  Bobrowsky,  a 
combat  soldier  in  Vietnam,  had  used 
marihuana  on  approximately  six  occa- 
sions in  Vietnam  and  no  other  drugs.  For 
this  reason  and  this  reason  alone  he  was 
denied  ^dmisslon  to  the  MCOCS.  Last 
week  there  appeared  in  two  separate 
PWers— the  Washingrton  Post  and  the 
New  York  Post — articles  which  bear  upon 
this  matter.  The  Washington  Post  ar- 
ticle of  May  16  reports  that  the  Marine 
Corps  is  having  trouble  recruiting  for  its 
ranks  in  the  policy  goal  of  an  all-volun- 
teer service.  It  reports: 

The  latest  monthly  recruitment  statistics 
released  by  the  Pentagon  yesterday  show 
that  In  April  the  Marines  were  only  able  to 
get  45  percent  of  the  3,750  new  recruits  they 
sought. 

The  New  York  Post  in  its  editorial  of 
May  17  commented  on  the  same  subject 
and  mentions  the  Igor  Bobrowsky  case. 

The  additional  corre^wndence  which 
I  have  had  with  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  White  House  is 
appended  along  with  the  two  newspaper 
articles,  including  my  letter  of  today's 
date  asking  for  reconsideration  of  this 
matter.  While  it  appears  hopeless,  per- 
haps reasonableness  will  prevail  and 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Schlesinger  or  the 
White  House  or  both  will  reconsider  this 
matter. 

The  articles  follow: 


I  From  the  Washington  Post,  May  16,  1974  J 

Marines  Havs  Trouble  Qsttinc  Enough 
Recbuits  To  Fill  Quota 
(By  Michael  OeUer) 

The  Marine  Corps  Is  having  trouble  finding 
those  "few  good  men"  the  recruitment  post- 
ers and  bumper  stickers  say  are  needed  to  fill 
the  ranks  In  the  era  of  the  draft-free  mili- 
tary. 

The  latest  monthly  recruitment  statistics 
released  by  the  Pentagon  yesterday  show  that 
in  April  the  Marines  were  only  able  to  get  45 
per  cent  of  the  3,760  new  recruits  they 
sought. 

While  attention  over  the  16  months  since 
the  last  man  was  drafted  has  focused  on  the 
Army,  Pentagon  statistics  now  reveal  that  the 
Marine  Corps — with  a  much  smaller  force — 
is  virtually  certain  to  have  a  shortage  about 
the  same  size  as  the  Army's  in  terms  of  man- 
power and  several  times  laager  In  terms  of  the 
percentage  of  its  total  force. 

The  AprU  shortage  pushes  the  Marines 
some  3.000  men  below  their  goal  for  the  fiscal 
year  1974.  which  ends  June  30.  Pentagon  of- 
ficials now  say  their  best  estimate  is  that  the 
Marines  will  wind  up  the  fiscal  year  with 
6.000  to  10,000  fewer  men  In  the  ranks  than 
planned.  That  represents  a  shortage  of  be- 
tween 3.1  and  5.1  per  cent  In  the  goal  of  a 
196,000-man  corps. 

The  Army  is  estimated  to  be  heading  for 
about  a  7,000-man  shortage  by  June  30,  only 
about  0.9  per  cent  short  of  the  authorized 
782.000-man  level. 

What  is  causing  problems  for  the  Marines, 
as  Corps  and  Pentagon  officials  see  It,  Is  last 
year's  congre.sslonally  mandated  requirement 
that  all  the  services  take  no  fewer  than  55  per 
cent  of  their  recruits  from  the  ranks  of  high 
school  graduates.  The  Idea  was  to  insure  that 
a  draft-free  military  stUl  maintained  a  rea- 
sonably high  standard  of  formalized  educa- 
tion within  the  ranks,  and  that  It  did  not  be- 
come a  "poor  man's"  army. 

The  restriction  has  proved  little  problem 
for  the  Air  Force  and  Navy.  The  Army  has 
managed,  through  April,  to  reach  the  54  per 
cent  level,  but  the  Marines  are  still  only  at 
the  50  per  cent  level. 

The  reason  for  the  sharp  April  drc^  is  that 
99  per  cent  of  the  1,670  men  who  signed  up 
were  high  school  graduates  as  the  corps 
struggled  to  meet  the  requirement.  The  Ma- 
rines essentially  were  unable  to  accept  any- 
one else. 

The  legislation  was  originated  last  year 
wlthln  the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 
This  year,  the  Pentagon — with  considerable 
support  from  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  some  others  In  Congress  who  feel 
that  the  restrictions  discriminate  against 
minority  groups  that  may  have  leas  oppor- 
tunity to  make  It  through  high  school — are 
trying  to  get  It  changed. 

Thus  far,  however,  efforts  led  In  t;ie  House 
by  Chairman  P.  Edward  Hebert  (D-La.)  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  have  been 
stymied  on  legistlatlve  technicalities  by  Sen. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass.). 

Kennedy,  and  many  others,  feel  strongly 
that  the  military  will  Indeed  become  an  out- 
fit with  too  high  a  portion  of  poor  and  less 
privileged  young  men. 

If  these  efforts  remain  stalled,  the  first 
chance  for  new  legislation  would  not  come 
until  the  new  fiscal  1975  budget  Is  ready  for 
final  action  by  Congress.  With  no  relief  from 
the  legislation  this  fiscal  year,  the  Pentagon 
estimates  that  the  Marine  Corps  shortage 
could  run  to  between  8,000  and  12,000  men. 
With  some  relief  during  the  final  two  months 
uf  fiscal  1974,  It  could  drop  to  a  shortage  of 
4,000  to  8,000. 

Despite  problems  with  the  high  school  re- 
quirements, senior  Defense  Department  offi- 
cials say  they  are  not  alarmed  about  even- 


ttially  reaching  the  authorized  manpower 
levels. 

The  same  legislation  that  places  restric- 
tions on  high  school  graduates  also  requires 
that  the  services  do  not  take  more  than  18 
per  cent  of  their  recruits,  from  the  lowest 
mental  category  as  measured  In  service  ac- 
ceptance tests. 

The  Marines,  however,  chose  to  Impose  a  10 
per  cent  limit  of  their  own.  Thus,  if  the 
Corps  can  satisfy  the  55  per  cent  figure,  It 
can  probably  flu  up  the  ranks  by  taking  more 
of  the  so-called  category-four  recruits. 

[From  the  New  York  Post,  May  17, 1974] 
Unwanted  Marine? 

According  to  the  recruiting  literature 
available  around  town,  the  VS.  Marmes  'are 
looking  for  a  few  good  men."  Unfortunately, 
a  few  seem  to  be  what  they're  getting;  en- 
listments are  substantially  off. 

There  are  apparently  a  numt>er  of  rea- 
sons for  the  shortage  of  boots — Interservlce 
comp>etltlon  for  manpower  is  a  prime  factor— 
and  no  doubt  many  a  staff  conference  will  be 
held  on  the  subject.  One  of  them  should  take 
up  the  case  of  Igor  Bobrowsky. 

Bobrowsky,  as  readers  of  this  newspaper 
may  rememljer  from  several  articles  about 
him.  Is  a  Marine  veteran  of  Vietnam  dec- 
orated for  his  service,  who  has  patiently 
sought  a  commission  In  the  Corps.  His  aca- 
demic record  is  as  impressive  as  the  one  he 
made  in  the  enlisted  ranks.  He  would  doubt- 
less be  commanding  men  today  if  he  had  not, 
in  answer  to  an  enlistment  questionnaire, 
admitted  to  having  smoked  marijuana  sev- 
eral times  while  In  Vietnam. 

For  this  "offense,"  he  was  rejected  lor 
officer  training.  Although  Rep.  Koch  (D-N.Y.) 
has  taken  the  case  to  both  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Schlesinger  and  the  White  House. 
Bobrowsky's  pleas  have  been  so  far  spurned. 

He  is  ready,  willing  and  unusually  able  to 
serve  as  a  Marme  officer.  The  Corps  obvlouslv 
needs  that  kind  of  man.  What  possible  ex- 
cuse can  there  be  for  holding  things  up? 

Assistant  Secxktart  of  Defense, 

WasMngton,  D.C..  March  27. 1974. 
Hon.  EowARo  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Koch:  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  inquiries  re- 
garding Mr.  Bobrowsky.  He  has  taken  a  per- 
sonal Interest  In  this  matter  and  has  directed 
that  a  thorough  review  be  made  of  the  han- 
dling of  Mr.  Bobrowsky's  case. 

In  reviewing  Mr.  Bobrowsky's  appeal,  we 
examined  his  Individual  situation  in  the 
total  context  of  the  Department's  manpower 
needs  and  the  Services'  standards  on  drug 
use.  I  believe  the  following  comments  are 
appropriate. 

The  U.S.  Marine  Corps  for  years  has  had 
a  firmly  established  regulation  against  active 
duty  personnel  using  marijuana.  Mr.  Bo- 
browsky was  aware  of  that  regulation  while 
he  was  on  active  duty  In  Vietnam.  He  ad- 
mits to  breaking  the  regulation  by  using 
marijuana  on  several  occasions  in  Vietnam. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Bobrowsky  is  near  the  maxi- 
mum age  limit  for  candidates  to  Officer  Can- 
didate School  and,  in  addition,  he  would 
require  a  dependency  waiver  for  admission 
to  the  school. 

It  was  the  Judgment  of  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  that  the  above  factors  resulted  m  a 
situation  in  which  Mr.  Bobrowsky  was  con- 
sidered to  be  less  qualified  than  other  appli- 
cants for  Officer  Candidate  School.  My  per- 
sonal review  of  the  record  indicated  no  per- 
suasive reason  to  recommend  that  the  Secre- 
tary overrule  the  VS.  Marine  Corps  decision 
in  this  particular  case,  and  he  has  concurred 
in  that  Judgment. 
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However,  the  Secretary  Is  concerned  over 
the  lasue  raised  by  this  case.  He  recognizes 
that  some  significant  fraction  of  potential 
enlistees  and  officer  candidates  has  had  some 
.exposure  to  marijuana.  We  should  not  auto- 
matically deny  these  men  and  women  the 
opportunity  to  serve  nor  should  we  deny 
ourselves  the  opportunity  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  qualifications  of  these  Individuals. 

Here  It  is  essential  to  draw  a  clear  dls- 
^  tlnctlon  between  the  treatment  of  those  who 
have  used  marijuana  In  a  limited  or  experi- 
mental fashion  prior  to  their  application 
for  Service  and  those  who  have  used  mari- 
juana while  on  active  duty  In  disregard  of 
Service  regulations. 

The  Secretary  also  believes  that  this  dis- 
tinction must  be  balanced  against  the  dan- 
ger that  an  easing  of  enlistment  criteria  by 
the  Services  might  encourage  the  widespread 
use  of  marijuana  among  those  serving  on 
active  duty. 

As  a  result  of  his  Interest  in  a  Just  appli- 
cation of  Service  regulations,  the  Secretary 
has  Instructed  me  to  conduct  a  review  of 
Service  regulations  regarding  the  prior  use 
of  marijuana  In  evaluating  volunteers  for 
the  Services. 

Thank  you  for  your  personal  Interest  In 
this  matter. 

Sincerely, 

WnxiAic  K.  Bhxbm. 


House  op  Repkesentattves, 
Washington.  D.C..  April  17,  1974. 
President  Richaxd  M.  Nixon 
The  White  Hoiiae, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAJt  Ma.  Pkxsidbnt:  Enclosed  Is  the  letter 
from  Mr.  Igor  Bobrowsky.  I  support  his  ap- 
plication and  I  am  bringing  It  to  your  at- 
tention because  we  have  exhausted  all  other 
sources  of  help.  The  facts  are  stated  In  his 
letter  and  the  enclosures  so  I  shall  not  repeat 
them.  The  Congressional  Record  statement 
contains  the  pertinent  correspondence.  The 
latest  letter  from  Assistant  Secretary  William 
Brehm  has  turned  down  his  application  but 
appears  to  recognize  the  problem  and  pro- 
cedures may  be  worked-out  in  th«  futtire  for 
others  but  that  doesn't  help  Igor. 

I  know  of  your  concern  for  Viet  Nam  veter- 
ans and  Igor  deserves  whatever  you  and  I 
can  do. 

Sincerely. 

Edwakd  I.  Koch. 

New  York,  N.T..  AprU  9, 1974. 
President  Richabo  M.  Ndcon, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmEMT:  I  believe  that  the  en- 
cloeed  material  will  adequately  explain  my 
predicament  as  of  September  1973.  Having 
Initially  turned  to,  and  exhausted,  all  avail- 
able Marine  Corps  channels,  I  turned  to  my 
Congressman  and  Senators — Initially  for  ad- 
vice and  ultimately  In  the  hope  of  receiving 
a  fair  hearing  and  a  redress  of  my  case.  Sub- 
sequently the  matter  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Marine  Commandant,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  most  recently  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  As  you  can  see  from 
tb*  enclosed  material,  all  of  these  efforts 
have  proved  to  be  equaUy  futile.  Ironically, 
In  the  last  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, even  the  recognition  of  the  basic  m- 
equlty  of  this  policy  and  a  commitment  to 
re-examine  this  policy  with  a  view  to  modi- 
fying It  has  not  been  found  to  be  sufficient 
Justlficatlpn  for  changing  the  ruling  in  my 
case.  In  a  situation  generally  not  lacking  In 
ironies,  perhaps  the  final  one  Is  that  the  re- 
jection from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  arrived 
on  the  day  established  by  your  office  for 
honoring  the  Vietnam  Veteran,  and  only  a 
day  before  you  spoke  to  the  nation  about 
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the  need  for  offering  the  veterans  more  than 
Just  words. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  shown  enough  Interest  In  this 
matter   to   commit   himself   to   review    and 
modify  existing  policy  is  most  gratifying  to 
me.  Indeed,  one  of  the  major  reasons  for  my 
persistence   in    this    matter    has    been    the 
knowledge  that  this   policy.  If  unchanged, 
would    continue    to    deorlve    men    of    their 
goals  and  our  country  of  a  wealth  of  human 
resources  In  the  future  as  It  has  done  in  the 
past.  However,  I  found  It  Interesting  to  note 
that,  even  In  conceding  the  need  for  chang- 
ing existing  policy,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
draws  a  distinction  between  attitudes  to  be 
adapted  to  thoee  with  prior  In-aervlce  ex- 
perience   as    opposed    to    those    with    non- 
service-connected      marijuana     experience: 
granting  the  benefit  of  doubt  and  a  chance 
for  proving  themselves  to  the  latter  whUe 
denying  the  same  opportunity  to  men  who, 
despite    a    momentary    lapse,    have    already 
proven      themselves — having      served      ade- 
quately, well,  or  even  exceptionally.  I  would 
think,  sir,  that  if  anyone  deserved  the  bene- 
fit of  a  doubt.  It  would  be  the  men  who  had 
already  shown  their  capabilities  and  earned 
the  right  to  be  Judged  by  more  than  the  Inci- 
dental and  Insulting  criterion  of  past  mari- 
juana   use.    To   seemingly   prejudice    policy 
against  the  veteran  in  this  way  appears  to 
me  an  inversion  of  reason.  It  is  a  concession 
of  particular  bitterness  to  one  who  has  long 
regarded  the  military  profession  as  the  most 
meaningful  way  to  developing  oneself  to  the 
fullest,   and   thus,   ultimately,   contributing 
one's  best  to  society. 

I  have  always  believed  that  personal 
knowledge  and  personal  growth  are  the  keys 
to  potential  worth,  and  have  read  and 
studied  with  that  potential  worth  In  mind. 
In  addition  to  readings  In  geography,  politi- 
cal science,  classical  history,  current  events, 
etc.,  I  have  choeen  my  formal  studies  with 
the  view  to  making  me  a  more  fully  educated 
human  being,  and  consequently,  a  finer  offi- 
cer In  a  complex,  crucial  time,  needful  of 
educated  leadership.  Thus,  I  have  studied 
literature  to  give  me  some  depth  as  a  human 
being,  read  history  In  the  hope  that  it  would 
help  me  to  see  outlines  of  the  future  through 
knowledge  of  the  past,  and  I  have  studied 
Russia  because  I  firmly  believe  that  like  no 
other  nation  on  earth,  she  shares  with  us  the 
responsibility  for  the  future  of  our  collective 
civilization— and  not  to  know  and  under- 
stand her  as  well  as  we  know  and  underetand 
ourselves  Is  to  Invite  our  mutual  destruction 
by  our  Individual  Ignorance. 

On  the  less  theoretical  side,  you  have  my 
8RB  and  the  recommendations  of  my  former 
offlcera  and  friends.  In  examining  the  former 
you  will  find  that  I  went  from  responsibility 
for  a  fire  team  of  four  men  to  that  of  a  Com- 
bined Action  Platoon  (with  direct  responsl- 
bUlty  for  the  lives  of  some  fifty-sixty  Marines 
and  Vietnamese)  In  a  matter  of  weeks.  It 
has  been  strange  for  me  to  discover  that  the 
same  Mao'ine  Corps  that  gave  me  responsi- 
bility for  hamlets  full  of  people  and  trtisted 
me  with  the  lives  of  a  platoon  of  men  di- 
rectly, and  some  hundreds  of  lives  indirectly, 
will  not  trust  me  now  because  I  erred  In 
having  frankly  stumbled  on  to  an  uncom- 
fortable truth — and  will  not  grant  me  the 
opportunity  of  developing  the  potential  it 
recognized  In  me  previously. 

I  win  not  trouble  you  longer,  sir.  There 
have  been  too  many  words  and  too  much 
time  q>ent  on  this  matter.  You,  as  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, are  the  last  recourse  avail- 
able and  as  such,  I  ask  that  you  examine 
this  case  for  whatever  merits  you  may  find  in 
It,  and  as  a  man  who  once  must  have  set 
himself  an  Ideal  to  strive  for,  make  yovir 
decision. 

Raspectfully  yours, 

Igor  Bobrowskt. 


The  WnrTE  House. 
Washington,  p. C.  May  2. 1974. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives, ' 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Koch:  This  is  in  further  reply 
to  your  letter  of  April  18  regarding  your 
efforts  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Igor  Bobrowsky. 

We  have  reviewed  this  entire  matter  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  its  position 
remains  as  stated  in  Mr.  Brehm's  letter  of 
March  27. 

As  you  noted,  over  a  long  term,  procedures 
may  be  adjusted  to  accommodate  changing 
social  and  legal  perceptions  concerning  the 
use  of  drugs.  However,  the  key  issue  here 
appears  to  be  the  availability  of  more  highly 
qualified  applicants  for  Marine  Corps  OCS 
rather  than  the  Corps'  drug  policy. 

I  regret  that  we  cannot  be  of  assistance 
to  Mr.  Bobrowsky  but  the  matter  of  enlist- 
ment standards  for  our  Armed  Services 
should  properly  remain  the  province  of  the 
Defense  Department. 
Sincerely, 

Max  L.  Friedersoorf, 
Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President. 

HcusE  OF  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  20. 1974. 
Jamzb  R.  Schlesincer. 
Secretary,  Department  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  In  view  of  the  report 
In  the  Washington  Post  of  May  16  that  the 
Marine  Corps  In  April  was  "only  able  to  get 
45%  of  the  3,750  new  recruits  they  sought.", 
may  I  suggest  that  you  reconsider  Igor  Bob- 
rowsky. He  really  would  be  a  fine  addition  to 
the  Marine  Corps. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 


May  20,  1974, 
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Salute  to  the  Ukrainian 

PEOPLE 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  griven  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  grat- 
ifying for  me  to  read  in  today's  New  York 
Times  that  Communist  Party  leaders 
have  admitted  that  Ukrainian  nation- 
alism remains  strong  despite  a  2-year 
crackdown  directed  by  the  Ukrainian 
Communist  Party  Secretary.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  party's  Central  Committee  2 
weeks  ago,  officials  were  particularly 
critical  of  the  Ukrainian  press  and  radio, 
citing  the  low  "ideological  level  of  certain 
republican  television  and  radio  pro- 
grams." In  addition,  some  artists  and 
writers  were  charged  with  losing  sight  of 
"class  landmarks"  in  their  works  or  "fall- 
ing imder  the  influence  of  various  fash- 
ionable trends  of  foreign  art."  The 
Central  Committee  has  asked  that  ide- 
ological indoctrination  be  Increased 
throughout  the  Ukraine. 

Every  admission  from  Soviet  author- 
ities that  their  Ukrainian  problem  still 
exists  Is  a  monument  to  the  resilient 
courage  of  the  Ukrainian  people.  Since 
its  political  absorption  into  the  Soviet 
Union  In  1922,  the  Ukraine  has  faced 
bobh  violent  and  subtle  assaults  on  Its 
cultural  Identity.  The  most  recent  wave 
of  oppression  begna  early  in  1972  with 
the  arrest  of  some  200  Ukrainian  intel- 
lectuals. Since  that  time,  virtually  any 


demonstration  of  independent  thought 
has  been  met  with  intense  resistance 
from  the  Soviet  Government.  However, 
as  recent  reports  indicate,  the  toughen- 
ing Soviet  policy  has  failed  to  discour- 
age the  expression  of  the  Ukrainian  na- 
tional consciousness.  What  we  are  see- 
ing instead  is  an  amazing  display  of 
national  will  arrayed  against  the  intim- 
idation of  superior  strength.  In  this 
struggle,  the  Ukraine  has  the  hopes  and 
prayers  of  freedom-loving  people  the 
world  over.  I  salute  the  Ukrainian  people. 


FREEDOM  FOR  GREECE 

(Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  a 
newspaper  article.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  George 
Anastaplo,  who  is  one  of  Chicago's  out- 
standing educators  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  Rosarj-  College,  is  also  an 
authority  on  Greek  politics  and  govern- 
ment. I  wish  to  include  with  my  remarks 
excerpts  from  a  commentary  on  Greek 
freedom,  which  was  carried  in  the  col- 
umns of  some  of  our  country's  leading 
newspapers,  including  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

Mr.  Anastaplo  is  a  brother  of  John 
Anastaplos,  the  celebrated  news  broad- 
caster for  the  WJOB  radio  station  in 
Hammond.  Ind.  George  Anastaplo  con- 
tinues to  be  perscma  non  grata  to  the 
Greek  Government  because  of  sirtlcles 
he  has  published  in  the  United  States 
criticizing  the  present  monarchical  re- 
gime that  controls  the  Greek  people 
denying  them  a  free  and  democratic 
government. 

Bloodixd  Orxxcx:  No  Wat  Oxtt? 

(By  Qeorge  Anastaplo) 

I 

It  has  now  been  seven  years  since  a  clique 
of  colonels  seized  the  government  of  Greece. 
That  iisurpatlon  culminated  last  November 
In  the  shooting  In  Athens  of  a  number  of 
students,  a  massacre  In  which  the  Oreek 
government  acknowledges  a  dozen  dead  and 
In  which  unofficial  sources  count  dozens  If 
not  even  hundreds  of  dead.  One  resxilt  of  the 
massacre  was  a  military  coup  on  November  25 
which  removed  from  office  the  demoralized 
dictator  who  had  been  In  charge  since 
April  21,  1967. 

The  student  demonstrations  which  were 
suppressed  so  bloodily  In  November  had  been 
prompted  by  the  general  deterioration  of  the 
colonels'  rule,  a  deterioration  reflected  both 
In  a  runaway  inflation  and  in  a  general 
fatigue.  The  bitter  discontent  students  were 
expressing  was,  it  now  turns  out,  shared  by 
much  of  the  Greek  nation  as  well. 

The  crisU  which  toppled  the  bloody  dic- 
tatorship In  Athens  cannot  be  resolved,  or 
even  smothered,  by  recourse  to  still  another 
military  strongman.  That  crisis  Is  rooted  in 
the  incompetence  and  arrogance  of  colonels 
who  cannot  be  expected  to  handle  intelli- 
gently the  complex  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems of  Greece.  Such  usorpere  simply  cannot 
enlist  the  necessary  services  and  good  wUl 
of  the  better  professionals,  politicians  and 
military  officera  of  that  country  for  the  great 
work  of  reconciliation  and  austerity  which 
Greece  so  desperately  needa. 

It  haa  now  been  five  months  since  the 
army  moved.  It  was  not  clear  at  that  time 
Just  who  would  be  ruling  the  country  there- 


after: another  clique  of  Ideological  colonels 
who  would  try  to  maintain  the  dictatorship, 
or  non-polltlcal  regular  army  officers  who 
would  turn  over  the  government  to  civilian 
rule  Non-poUtlcal  officers  would  by  this  time 
probably  have  surrendered  power  If  they  had 
been  in  control.  Instead,  one  hears  more  and 
more  reports  from  Greece  of  widespread  tor- 
ture and  stifling  repression — this  suggests 
that  Ideological  officers  have  remained  dcHni- 
nant  Ui  Athens. 

n 

The  shortsighted  role  played  by  the  Amer- 
ican government  since  the  colonels  first  took 
over  In  1967  has  already  (perhaps  even 
permanently)  compromised.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  resentful  Greek  people,  our  legitimate 
Interests  in  that*  country  and  hence  In  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean.  Among  our  mistakes 
have  been  that  of  publicly  backing  the  wrong 
man  In  Greece,  and  In  such  a  way  as  to 
make  us  seem  either  foolish  or  unfeeling. 

One  constructive  role  the  United  States 
can  play  Is  to  provide  the  considerable 
money  Greece  will  need  to  ball  Itself  oyt  of 
the  unnattiral  economic  mess  Into  which  the 
colonels  have  Inflicted  on  that  country.  But 
no  American  Congress  will  provide  such  aid 
so  long  as  the  colonels  remain  in  power.  And 
no  aid  would  be  worth  giving  without  a  gen- 
uinely political  government  In  Athens  to  use 
It,  a  government  which  can  provide  a  dis- 
ciplined. Intelligent  leadership  and  behind 
which  a  united  country  can  breathe  freely 
as  It  dedicates  Itself  to  an  austere  program 
of  reconstruction. 

The  observer  of  Greek  affaire  gets  an  im- 
pression of  helplessness,  drift  and  malaise, 
with  the  new  government  going  through  the 
forms  of  moral  regeneration  and  reform.  But 
those  forms  have  been  made  a  mockery  by 
revelations  of  the  corruption  around  the  re- 
cently deposed  dictator  who  had  also 
preached  moral  regeneration  when  he  flrat 
came  to  power.  It  must  be  difficult  for  anyone 
In  Greece  today  to  take  seriously  anything 
a  military  government  says  these  days, 
zn 

And  yet,  what  way  out  Is  there?  Aa  eco- 
nomic conditions  worsen,  partly  aa  a  result 
of  the  shortsighted  measures  adopted  by 
the  colonels  since  1967  In  order  to  stay  in 
power,  acts  of  desperation  (Including  ex- 
ploitation of  crises  with  Turkey)  wUl  be 
provoked  on  the  part  both  of  government  of- 
ficials and  of  their  opponents.  An  exploelon 
can  be  expected  next  fall  or  early  winter, 
when  students  return  to  their  universities 
from  summer  vacations. 

Thus,  even  more  bloodshed  can  be  ex- 
pected upon  the  next  "encounter"  aa  well 
as  a  pronounced  radlcallzatlon  both  of  the 
opposition  to  the  colonels  and  of  the  politi- 
cal life  foUowlng  the  colonels — unless  the 
present  rulera  of  Greece  can  be  perauaded  to 
return  to  their  barracks. 

We  Americana  should,  before  still  another 
ruthless  dictator  becomes  consolidated  in 
Athens  or  before  »  maasive  explosion  radl- 
caUy  disrupts  the  life  of  that  country,  try 
to  redeem  somewhat  our  good  name  by  us- 
ing our  remaining  Influence  In  Greece  and 
NATO,  as  well  as  our  economic  power,  to  help 
the  Greek  people  recover  control  of  their  own 
affaire.  This  can  best  be  done  by  vigorously 
encouraging  the  colonels  to  step  aside  for 
Constantlne  Karamanlls,  the  man  whose 
prestige  as  a  former  conservative  prime  min- 
ister still  recommends  him  to  the  Greek  peo- 
ple (Including  elements  as  diverse  as  re- 
sponsible Army  officera  and  articulate  Leftist 
Intellectuals)  as  the  best  way  to  avoid  the 
even  bloodier  crises  which  now  threaten  their 
country. 

Greece  may  be  the  only  country  In  the 
world  today  where  the  genuine  popular  al- 
ternative to  domestic  tyranny  l>  so  moderate 


and  so  experienced  a  politician  as  Mr.  Kara- 
manlls. What  more  can  the  Greeks  or  the 
United  States  hope  for?  Dare  we  or  thay  risk 
further  deterioration  In  Greece  and  In  Ameri- 
can-Greek relations?  <■ 
If  the  changes  begun  so  bloodily  last  No- 
vember are  not  propertly  followed  up  dnrlng 
the  next  six  months  by  responsible  men  in 
Greece  and  the  United  States,  the  political 
map  of  the  Balkans  Is  likely  to  be  radically 
and  hence  dangerously  altered  during  the 
next  decade. 


B-1  MANNED  BOMBER 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
Senator  George  McGovern  of  South  Da- 
kota and  I  issued  a  report  on  the  super- 
sonic bomber,  the  B-1.  This  report  is  the 
first  in  a  series  critically  analyzing  mili- 
tary weapons  systems  and  policies  to  be 
issued  by  the  bipartisan  group.  Members 
of  Congress  for  Peace  through  Law.  The 
report  concludes  that  strategic  nuclear 
bombardment  by  manned  aircraft  now 
plays  only  a  marginal  role  In  the  U.S. 
deterrent,  tliat  the  B-1  represents  an  ad- 
dition to  the  existing  U.S.  bomber  fleet, 
rather  than  a  replacement  and,  as  such, 
increases  the  present  payload  of  U.S. 
strategic  bombers  from  21  million  to  52 
million  pounds.  The  report  further  con- 
cludes that  between  1970  and  1974  the 
B-1  program's  price  has  increased  from 
$9.4  billion  to  $15  billion  and  when  such 
costs  as  armaments,  avionics,  decoy  mis- 
siles, a  compatible  fleet  of  new  tankers 
and  operations  and  maintenance  are 
added,  this  will  push  this  figure  to  a 
minimum  of  $35.5  billion  to  make  this 
purely  marginal  weapons  system  the 
most  costly  in  our  history. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  report 
their  careful  attention,  and  at  this  point 
I  insert  it  in  the  Record  : 

Report  on  thb  B-I  Bouber  Progkam 
(By  Senator  George  S.  McGovkrn  and  Con- 
gressman  John   F.   Seiberlxng) 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Strategic  nuclear  bombardment  by  air- 
craft now  plays  otUy  a  marginal  role  In  U.S. 
deterrent  or  war-fighting  postm«.  Bombere 
protect  only  against  a  maasive  faUure  or 
destruction  of  thousands  of  nuclear  war- 
heads which  are  based  In  hardened  slloa  or 
under  the  oceans,  and  which  can  be  de- 
livered on  target  In  about  one-twelfth  the 
time  required  for  a  manned  aircraft  to  travel 
the  same  distance. 

a.  Both  the  natiire  and  the  size  of  the 
planned  strategic  bomber  force  are  based 
on  preparations  for  a  counterforce  role  which 
Is  whoUy  Implausible — the  premise  that 
bombere  would  be  useful  In  striking  Soviet 
ICBMs  on  the  ground  after  a  nuclear  war  Is 
already  underway. 

3.  Bombere  do  have  utility  In  complicating 
BtUl  further  the  enormous  defensive  or 
counterforce  problems  which  any  adversary 
would  have  to  solve  to  attain  a  flrst  strike 
posture.  But  a  force  designed  expressly  for 
this  purpose  would  be  much  smaUer  and  leas 
complex  than  the  B-1. 

4.  The  B-1  has  only  slight  advantages  over 
the  later  model  B-52s,  and  almost  none  that 
are  likely  to  be  relevant  to  Its  mission.  The 
high  altitude  supersonic  capability  has  no 
real   relevance   and   could   actuaUy   detract 
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from  tbe  ability  to  penetrate  at  low  altl 
tudes.  II  Soviet  defenses  were  massively  up- 
gradwl.  the  most  Important  countermeas- 
ures  for  CJS.  bombers  would  lie  In  electronic 
countermeasvires,  decoys,  stand-oS  missiles, 
and  otber  technology  which  can  be  applied 
to  tbe  B-62  as  well  as  to  the  B-1. 

5.  There  Is  no  time  urgency  for  a  produc- 
tion decision  on  the  B-1  by  late  1976.  The 
existing  force  B-62as  and  Hs  and  FB-llls 
can  be  operational  through  the  1990s.  In 
fact,  the  B-1  Is  planned  as  an  addition  to, 
not  as  a  replacement  of,  those  forces.  As 
such.  It  would  represent  In  the  19808  an  un- 
necessary increase  from  the  present  21  mil- 
lion pound  payload  of  U.S.  strategic  bombers 
to  nearly  62  million  pounds. 

6.  Because  of  costs  and  risks,  manned 
strategic  bombers  can  have  no  sustained  role 
In  conventional  wars  except  against  tar- 
gets— such  as  those  in  South  Vietnam — 
which  are  almost  entirely  undefended.  The 
U.S.  lost  16  B-628  to  Soviet  SA-2s  in  11  days 
of  bombing  North  Vietnam  In  1972.  90  days 
of  bombing  at  the  same  loss  rate  would  have 
wiped  out  the  entire  B-&2  force  assigned 
to  Southeast  Asia.  If  B-ls,  which  are  vulner- 
able to  aA-38.  had  been  used,  the  loss  of  16 
wo^ad  have  represented  nearly  91  billion 
worth  of  airplanes  shot  down — by  missiles 
costing  about  $50,000  apiece. 

7.  Between  1970  and  1974  the  cost  of  the 
B-1  program  has  gone  from  $9  4  billion 
to  $15  billion — an  overrun  of  $5.6  billion,  be- 
fore the  first  prototype  has  even  flown.  The 
projected  cost  of  each  aircraft  has  doubled. 
And  the  $15  bUIlon  figure  excludes  such 
added  costs  as  a  new  tanker,  armaments, 
decoy  missiles,  and  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, which  will  push  the  total  up  to  a  mini- 
mum of  $35^  billion  and  possibly  up  to  $70 
billion  If  costs  continue  to  rise  proportion- 
ately. And  as  costs  have  been  going  up,  per- 
formance characteristics  have  been  going 
down. 

8.  The  last  complete  cost-effectiveness 
study  of  the  B-1  was  made  in  1966.  Rising 
costs  and  declining  performance  make  the 
resulu  of  those  earlier  studies  almost  mean- 
ingless. 

9.  With  the  B-58  in  mothballs,  the  B-70 
in  a  museum,  and  the  B-1  In  trouble,  the 
history  of  strategic  bomber  development  pro- 
grams gives  scant  reason  for  confidence  to 
the  ability  of  the  Air  Force  to  evaluate  in- 
dependently tbe  various  strategic  bomber  op- 
tions. 

10.  In  the  current  economic  context,  the 
B-1  program  makes  inflationary  pressures 
stlU  more  severe  and.  because  It  Is  Intensive 
In  costly  materials  and  technology,  it  is  an 
extremely  inefficient  method  of  providing 
Jobs.  The  B-1  now  employs  26.650  people  di- 
rectly: the  fiscal  1975  B-1  request,  if  devoted 
exclusively  to  payroll,  could  produce  50.000 
Jobs  at  $10,000  a  year.  Almost  any  kind  of 
public  investment  would  create  more  Jobs  for 
the  Sfune  money.  For  long  term  Job  stability. 
B-1  workers  woultf  be  better  served  through 
conversion  programs  which  could  shift  skills 
and  facilities  now  devoted  to  the  B-1  to  such 
civilian  needs  as  transportation. 

aZCOMMKNUATIONS 

1.  The  B-1  development  program  should 
be  scaled  down  and  rescheduled  to  a  time- 
table which  would  set  the  production  de- 
cision no  sooner  than  1980. 

Q.  Programs  should  be  developed  to  assist 
In  the  conversion  to  such  priorities  as  public 
transportation,  housing,  and  new  energy 
sources,  of  workers  and  facUitlea  who  would 
be  displaced  by  a  decision  to  reschedule  the 
B-1  program. 

m.  A  new  and  comprehensive  cost-effec- 
ttveness  study  of  various  strategic  bomber 
options  should  be  \indertaken  immediately, 
under  the  following  conditions; 

A.  As  recommended  by  tb«  Oen«nI  Ac- 
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counting  Office,  assumptions  and  methodol- 
ogy should  be  reviewed  in  advance  by  the 
Armed  Services  and  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

B.  The  study  should  include  not  only  a 
comparison  of  various  options,  but  an  as- 
sessment of  the  strategic  practicality  and 
plausibility  of  the  nuclear  mission  profiles 
planned  for  strategic  bombers  to  the  lB80e 
and  beyond. 

C.  To  assure  an  Independent  assessment, 
personnel  who  have  worked  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  or  on  military  contracts  to 
private  todustry  to  the  prior  three  years 
should  make  up  no  more  than  one-half  of 
the  expert  manpower  employed  on  the  cost- 
effectiveness  study.  The  special  capabilities 
lodged  to  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment should  be  given  consideration  to  pre- 
paring the  study. 

D.  The  study  should  toclude  coet-effective- 
ness  comparisons  for : 

a.  The  B-1  bomber, 

b.  A  redesigned  version  of  the  B-1  bomber 
with  the  supersonic  capability  excluded, 

c.'The  exlsttog  B-52G  and  H/'FB-lll  com- 
btoatlon, 

d.  ThePB-lllO, 

e.  The  B52-I, 

f.  Various  designs  of  a  strategic  aircraft/ 
missile  combination  designed  exclusively  for 
Uunchtog  missiles  from  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  adversary's  defensive  systems,  and 

g.  Tbe  option  of  excluding  manned  stra- 
tegic aircraft  entirely,  and  relytog  on  Im- 
provements in  SLBM  and  ICBM  systems  as 
necessary  as  insurance  agatost  failure  or  de- 
gradation of  those  systems. 

SxcnoN  I — Intsodxiction  to  tke  B-1 

(a)  cHAaACTsaisncs 
The  B-1  Is  a  proposed  new  Intercontinental 
strategic  bomber  designed  to  be  phased  into 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  in  the  early  1980'8.  to  re- 
place a  portion  of  the  existtog  force  of  B-52's 
as  they  are  retired. 

With  a  length  of  143.3  feet  and  a  grosi 
weight  slightly  under  400.000  pounds,  the  B-1 
is  comparable  In  size  to  the  Boetog  707  com- 
mercial aircraft — relatively  small  for  an  In- 
tercontinental strategic  bomber.  Yet  it  la  de- 
signed to  carry  a  maximum  payload  of  75.000 
pounds  internally,  plua  another  40.000 
potmds  externally,  for  a  total  approaching 
two  and  one-half  times  tbe  payload  of  the 
B-62.  However,  because  of  payload  for  fuel 
tradeoffs,  the  B-1  is  not  expected  to  carry 
substantially  more  than  tb*  B-«2  on  typical 
misalona — 10  to  12  nuclear  weapons. 

In  addition  to  gravity  bombs,  the  B-1  will 
be  designed  to  carry  nuclear-tipoed  standoff 
missiles  (SRAM)  with  a  range  of  70  to  100 
miles,  so  it  can  attack  from  outside  terminal 
defenses.  The  Air  Force  U  studytog  whether 
it  should  also  carry  armed  decoy  missUes 
such  as  the  subsonic  cruise  armed  decoy 
(SCAD).  But  that  system,  designed  for  the 
B-82.  would  require  major  modifications  if 
it  were  to  be  Included  to  the  B-I  arsenal. 

The  new  bomber  wUl  have  a  variable  geom- 
etry, or  swing  wing  design,  so  the  v.lngs  can 
be  swept  back  for  supersonic  flight  at  high 
altitudes  and  swept  forward  for  takeoff  and 
landing  and  for  fiylng  at  reduced  speeds  at 
low  altitudes.  It  will  be  manned  by  a  crew 
of  four,  and  will  have  an  unrefucled  range 
of  approximately  6.000  mUes,  boosted  to 
10,000  miles  with  one  refueltog. 

Ttxe  Air  Force  claims  two  major  advantages 
for  the  B-I  over  the  B-52.  First,  It  wUl  have 
a  better  survivability  before  and  during 
launch.  It  will  be  a  "harder  target"  on  the 
ground,  which  means  that  an  explosion 
would  have  to  strike  cloeer  m  order  to  destroy 
It  prior  to  takeoff.  It  will  also  take  off  much 
more  rapidly— to  as  little  as  four  minutes  ac- 
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cording  to  ambitious  estimates,  compared  to 
roughly  fifteen  minutes  for  B-^2's  on  ground 
alert.  It  will  be  able  to  take  off  from  shorter 
and  narrower  runways,  permitting  wider  dis- 
persal on  bases  to  the  United  States  It  will 
be  painted  white  to  reflect  thermal  energy 
from  nuclear  blasts 

Second,  the  B-1  is  expected  to  have  an 
improved  ability  to  penetrate  Soviet  defenses. 
It  wUl  have  a  smaller  radar  cross-section 
and  infra-red  signature,  which  will  make 
detection  more  difficult.  At  low  altitudes  be- 
tween  200  and  1,000  feet  off  the  surface  It 
will  travel  at  slightly  higher  speeds  than  the 
B-62,  although  stUl  less  than  the  speed  of 
sound.  Aside  from  SCAD,  it  wiU  carry  the  full 
range  of  penetration  aids,  tocludtog  elec- 
tronic countermeasures  which  are  now  being 
incorporated  toto  the  later  series  B-62's. 

(B)     DKVKLOPMEMT    HISTOBT 

The  concept  of  a  new  manned  bomber  has 
been  under  active  consideration  since  well 
before  the  last  of  744  B-52's  roUed  off  the 
production  lines  in  1961.  In  that  year  rec- 
ommendations were  received  for  a  Subsonic 
Low  Altitude  Bomber  (SLAB),  foUowed  by 
the  Extended  Range  Strike  Aircraft  (ERSA). 
the  Low  Altitude  Manned  Penetrator 
(LAMP),  the  Advanced  Manned  Precision 
Strike  System  (AMPSS),  and  the  Advanced 
Manned  Strategic  Aircraft  (AMSA)  in  1962 
through  1965. 

With  the  advent  of  high  speed,  high  alti- 
tude surface  to  air  missiles,  thtse  studies 
generally  recognized  low-level  flight  to  avoid 
radar  detection  as  the  one  feasible  method 
of  penetrating  hostile  airspace.  The  major 
exception  was  a  cosUy  failure.  The  XB-70 
"Valkyrie"  was  terminated  to  1966  after  two 
flytog  prototypes  had  been  built  and  $1.4 
bUlion  had  been  spent.  The  B-70  was  de- 
signed for  high  altitude  supersonic  oenetra- 
tlon.  And  the  essential  lesson  was  that  air- 
craft flying  even  at  twice  the  speed  of  sound 
or  more  cannot  outrun  SAM'S  flylne  at  uo  to 
11,000  knots. 

By  the  same  token,  the  most  advanced 
bomber  to  the  present  force,  the  FB-lll,  was 
designed  and  built  to  penertate  at  low  altl- 
tudef;  The  FB-lll  Is  the  bomber  version  of 
the  TFX  built  by  General  Dynamics,  and  it 
is  the  one  aircraft  to  that  piultlpurpose  pro- 
gram that  is  fully  operatjlonal.  It  Is  swing 
wtog  aircraft  which  flies  at  2.2  times  the 
speed  of  sound  at  high  altitudes  and  sUghtly 
over  the  speed  of  sound  at  sea  level.  It  en- 
tered the  Strategic  Air  Command  inventory 
to  October  of  1969,  but  beqause  its  range  and 
payload  are  limited  (the  rfcnge  is  3.300  nau- 
tical miles  without  refueling;  that  can  be 
extended  with  external  tables,  but  at  the  ex- 
pense of  payload).  the  Air  Force  does  not 
regard  the  FB-lll  as  the  atnswer  to  strategic 
bomber  requirement. 

The  B-1  itself  is  the  Outgrowth  of  the 
AMSA  studies  of  the  mld-l960's.  and  it,  too, 
is  designed  for  low  altitude  penetration.  Like 
the  FB-lll,  however,  it  also  incorporates  the 
high  altitude,  supersonic  features  of  the  B- 
70.  Orlgtoally  it  was  expected  to  be  super- 
sonic at  low  altitudes  as  well,  but  that  fea- 
ture was  deemed  Infeaslble  and  excessively 
costly  before  the  advanced  research  and  de- 
velopment program  was  underway. 

The  development  program  for  the  B-1  was 
approved  In  June  of  1970.  It  has  proceeded 
on  the  basis  of  three  flying  prototypes  and 
27  test  engtoes,  with  the  flrst  flight  orlglnaUy 
scheduled  for  April  of  1974  and  the  produc- 
Uon  decision  for  July  of  1976.  The  prime 
research  and  development  contract  was 
awarded  to  Rockwell  InternBtlonal  (formerly 
North  American  Rockwell).  Gtfneral  Electric 
Is  building  the  engines,  and  Boeing  is  de- 
signing the  totegraUon  system  for  the  avi- 
onics. Smaller  but  nonetheless  sizeable  B-1 
subcontracts  are  held  by  nearly  70  divisions 
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of  these  companies  or  separate  compam«s  to 
seventeen  states. 

As  recently  modtoed,  the  total  research 
and  development  program  for  the  B-1  will 
cost  $3.5  billion  in  "then  year"  dollars. 
Cotmting  earlier  ASMA  studies,  roughly  $1.6 
billion  to  ctirrent  dollars  had  been  approved 
through  fiscal  1974. 

By  mld-1973  the  B-1  development  program 
bad  encountered  serious  schedule  slippages 
and  xoanagement  problems.  In  August  of 
that  year.  In  response  to  congrcEsional  con- 
cern. Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  John  McLucas 
appointed  a  task  force  headed  by  Dr.  Ray- 
mond BlspUnghoff,  Deputy  Director  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  to  review  the 
program.  Based  on  the  task  force's  conclu- 
sions, the  B-1  development  effort  now  to- 
cludes  a  "pre-production"  phase  Involving 
funding  a  fourth  and  possibly  a  fifth  aircraft 
out  of  development  funds  and  postponing 
the  production  decision  until  November  of 
1976.  The  task  force  also  projected  tocreased 
costs  and  possible  deviations  from  perlorm- 
snce  standards,  based  primarily  on  an  in- 
crease in  the  B-1  s  gross  takeoff  weight  from 
360,000  pounds  to  395.000  pourds. 

(C)      FORCE     LEVELS 

If  the  B-1  is  produced,  it  would  enter  the 
force  In  the  early  1980's,  replacing  initially 
the  80  B-53D's  which  are  now  betog  modified 
to  extend  their  operational  life  into  that  pe- 
riod. These  are  the  oldest  B-62's  presently  in 
service. 

While  the  general  impression  may  be  to  the 
contrary,  the  B-1  would  not  toltlally  re- 
place the  latest  model  B-52 's,  the  G  and  H 
models,  which  are  presentl<T  organized  into 
17  squadrons  with  265  assigned  aircraft,  nor 
will  it  replace  the  four  squadrons  of  FB-lll 
bombers  with  66  assigned  aircraft.  Both  can 
remain  operational  at  least  through  the 
1980'8. 

Hence,  based  on  the  projected  buy  of  244 
B-l's  organized  into  14  squadrons,  the  B-1  is 
an  additive  rather  than  a  follow-on  and  rep- 
resents a  dramatic  increase  in  the  payload 
of  the  U.S.  strategic  bomber  force.  The  fol- 
lowing table  compares  maximum  payloads 
for  the  exlsUng  force  with  those  of  the  force 
of  the  mid-1980's. 

STRATEGIC  BOMBER  PAYLOAD 


Aircrjft 


Payloid  p«r  aircraft 
(inttriul/etteriul) 


Total 
payhMd 


»'8-52D,  F,G.H.. 
««-lll.....„ 


31,000/20,000  lbs. 
4,400/4,200  lb»... 


20.247,000 
567,600 

"^* 20. 814.  eoo 

^rUu- " !';2?''?'«»  lbs----  13.005.000 

SJ/J-J" 4.400/4.200  lbs 567.600 

'"»-' 75.000/40,000  Ibj....     38,060,000 


"•* 51,632.600 


.1}^  I  52D  s  and  22  B-52F's  are  iiKluded  even  though  these 
>«ran  have  b«en  operational  almost  entirely  in  conventional 
nm  Of  in  training  They  are  not  capable  of  low  altitude  penefra- 
uon,  and  their  nuclear  role  would  be  limited  to  targets  other 
lAin  the  ioviet  Union  The  payload  of  present  strategic  aircraft 
oiienfed  toward  th«  Soviet  Union  Is  about  13,500,000  pounds 

The  table  demonstrates  that  under  current 
plans,  with  the  B-1  entering  the  force  well 
before  the  B-520'8  and  H's  and  the  FB-lll's 
•re  phased  out,  the  B-1  represents  far  more 
than  a  replacement  of  exlsrting  capability.  It 
would  tocrease  the  overall  maximum  pay- 
load  capacity  of  U.S.  strategic  bomber  fcntses 
by  two  and  one-half  times,  from  about  21 
nuiuon  to  nearly  53  mUHon  potmds  of 
bombs. 

SBCnoif  n — ITTTCLKAK   SraATBOT 

(A)  Forces  for  deterrence 
It  Is  Impossible  to  make  a  valid  assessment 
of  the   strategic   bomber   program   without 
considering  the   covmtry's   overall   strategic 


posture.  Bombers  share  a  purpose  with  other 
offensive  systems — sea-launched  and  toter- 
contlnental  ballistic  missiles.  And  tbe  need 
and  the  timtog  of  massive  expenditures  on 
a  new  strategic  aircraft  obviously  depends  on 
the  reliability  of  those  other  systems  In 
meettog  the  overall  objective  of  deterrtog 
nuclear  war. 

It  Is  also  Important  to  note  that  for  all 
practical  purposes  the  exclusive  function  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  delivery  systems  is 
deterrence.  Within  the  constraints  of  both 
arms  control  agreements  and  technology,  it 
Is  impossible  for  either  the  United  States  or 
the  Soviet  Union  to  prevent  their  own  de- 
struction If  nuclear  war  does  occur.  A  small 
proportion  of  the  weapons  already  in  the 
Soviet  arsenal  could  wipe  out  most  of  Amer- 
ican population  and  todustry  wlthto  a  mat- 
ter of  mtoutes,  and  the  reverse  Is  also  true. 
A  full  scale  nuclear  exchange  would  render 
both  countries  and  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  uninhabitable. 

Hence,  the  mission  of  VS.  nuclear  forces 
Is  not  so  much  to  fight  a  nuclear  war  as  to 
prevent  one.  And  prevention  means  demon- 
strating to  any  potential  attacker  that  we 
could — and  would — absorb  a  flrst  strike  and 
deliver  a  society-destroying  blow  to  return. 
It  Is  a  matter  of  convincing  the  leaders  of 
tbe  Soviet  Union,  to  particular,  that  they 
can  never  hc^>e  to  win  or  even  gato  the 
slightest  advantage  through  a  nuclear  strike 
against  the  United  States  or  Its  aUies. 

Store  deterrence  Is  as  much  a  mental  as 
a  physical  process.  It  Is  Impossible  to  cal- 
culate with  any  degree  of  precision  the  size 
and  nature  of  the  nuclear  force  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  mission.  Just  twenty-six  war- 
heads could,  for  example,  strike  every  city 
to  the  United  States  with  500,000  or  more 
people.  Some  160  Individual  missiles  could 
strike  every  community  of  50,000  or  more. 
It  Is  hard  to  Imagtoe  a  provocation  which 
would  cause  a  rational  American  President  to 
accept  damage  of  that  kind,  and  It  Is  sim- 
ilarly hard  to  Imagine  a  Soviet  leader  ac- 
cepting the  assured  destruction  of  that 
country's  ten,  twenty,  or  100  largest  cities. 

But  there  is  one  practical  measurenient 
of  how  much  is  enough,  and  that  Is  the 
number  of  targets  big  enough  to  be  worth 
attacktog.  Once  the  adversary's  major  center 
of  population  and  todustry  have  been  ac- 
counted for.  It  probably  does  not  add  mucJi, 
If  anythtog,  to  deterrence  to  be  able  to 
strike  rural  communities  or  agricultural 
regions.  In  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
some  34  percent  of  the  population  and  62 
percent  of  the  tadustrlal  c{^>aclty  is  concen- 
trated to  200  cities,  all  of  which  could  be 
destroyed  by  a  slightly  larger  number  of 
weapons  equivalent  to  a  one  megaton  blast. 
Doubling  the  number  of  warheads  would 
destroy  only  another  six  percent  of  the  Soviet 
population  and  another  ten  percent  of  to- 
dustrlal  capacity. 

But  a  Soviet  leader  who  would  not  be 
deterred  by  our  ability  to  destroy  more  than 
a  third  of  his  population  and  two  thirds 
of  his  Industry  would  probably  not  be  much 
Impressed  by  the  tocremental  ability  to  de- 
stroy a  few  percentage  points  more.  There- 
fore, 300  to  400  missiles  or  bombs  or  their 
equivalent  would  seem  to  provide  all  that  it 
Is  possible  to  accomplUh  to  fulfilling  the 
strategy  of  deterrence.  Beyond  that  figure 
additional  warheads  must  be  counted  as  re- 
dundant or  as  Insurance.  In  all  likeltoood 
even  fewer  would  suffice. 

On  this  basis  It  Is  clear  that  both  tbe 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
built  massive  overkill  toto  their  nuclear 
f(H«es.  In  mld-1974.  the  United  States  opera- 
tional force  wlU  Include  7,940  force  load- 
togs — bomb*  and  separately  targetable  mis- 
sile warheads.  Through  the  conttoutog  de- 
ployment of  multiple  tod^endently-target- 


able  re-entry  vehicles  (MIRV's)  on  both 
land  and  sea  based  missiles,  we  are  buUd- 
tog  toward  a  total  of  10,000  force  loadings 
by  1976.  Tbe  Soviet  Union  wUl  have  2,600 
force  loadtogs  in  mid-1974,  anfl  they  have 
also  begun  testtog  MIRV's.  The  following 
table  compares  exlsttog  forces  for  both  sides. 

UNITED  STATES  AND  U.S.S.R.  STRATEGIC  FORCE  LEVELS 
<MI0-1974) 


ICBM  laundiers 

United 

SUtK 

U.S.S.R 

ICBM  launchers 

SLBM  launchers 

1,054 
656 

1,575 
660 

Intercontinental  bombers 

4% 

140 

Total  force  loading' 

7,940 

2.600 

>  The  force  loadings  total  includes  independently-tarntaMe 
warheads  and  bombs;  as  opposed  to  the  number  of  laundteis.  it 
is  a  measure  of  how  many  separate  targets  the  force  can  strike. 

(B)    Assured    destruction,    the    Triad,    and 
SALT 

But  deterrence  requires  more  than  nimi- 
bers.  The  potential  adversary  must  also  be 
convinced  that  the  warheads  could  actually 
be  delivered  on  target — that  adequate  num- 
bers could  surrtve  a  surprise  first  strike,  and 
that  the  warheads  would  penetrate  defenses 
and  Inflict  unacceptable  damage. 

To  make  this  guarantee  the  United  States 
has  not  only  considerable  numerical  over- 
kill, but  three  different  delivery  systems — 
1054  Intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
launchers,  656  sea -launched  ballistic  missiles, 
and  496  toterconttoental  bombers  (compar- 
able flgiu^s  for  the  Soviet  Union  are  1575 
ICBM's,  660  SLBM's.  and  140  bombers) .  Each 
of  the  three  systems — each  leg  of  the 
"triad" — has  more  warheads  than  there  are 
major  Soviet  targets.  Each  creates  Its  own 
challenge  to  cotmterforce  or  defensive  tech- 
nology. ("Counterforce"  means  generally  de- 
stroytog  a  weapon  ijefore  it  can  be  launched 
or  fired — hitting  ICBM's  to  their  slloe,  for 
example,  or  destroying  bombers  on  tbe 
ground.  I3efensive  systems  are  those,  such  as 
surface  to  air  missiles  or  ABM's,  designed  to 
Intercept  weapons  on  their  way  to  target.) 
Therefore,  each  leg  of  the  triad  insures 
against  any  failure  or  degradation  of  the 
other  two. 

While  it  was  limited  to  scope,  the  1972 
'Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  marked  an  important  step 
^to  determlntog  how  much  of  this  Instirance 
will  be  necessary  In  the  future.  Whether  or 
not  the  concern  has  been  justified  by  the 
state  of  ABM  technology,  the  possibility  that 
the  Soviet  Union  might  build  an  antiballlstlc 
missile  shield  to  totercept  our  ICBM's  and 
SLBM's  has  been  a  major  rationale  for  addi- 
tions to  the  XJS.  nuclear  force.  Our  own  de- 
velopment and  deployment  of  MIRV's  was, 
for  example,  Jtistlfled  primarily  by  the  sys- 
tem's abUlty  to  overwhelm  ABM  defenses. 
And  the  threat  of  a  Soviet  ABM  has  also  been 
used  to  strengthen  the  case  for  a  new  bomb- 
er. While  SLBM's  have  a  somewhat  flatter 
trajectory  and  would  thus  be  more  difficult 
to  totercept,  both  they  and  ICBM's  tovolve 
warheads  following  ballistic  trajectories  toto 
the  atmosphere;  similar  ABM  technology 
would  apply  agatost  both.  A  low-flying  air- 
craft armed  with  gravity  bombe  and  short- 
range  missiles  creates  an  entirely  different 
set  of  problems  for  the  defense. 

But  through  the  SALT  I  agreement,  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  foresworn  active  ABM  defenses.  Both 
have  agreed,  to  essence,  to  remato  vulner- 
able at  least  to  ballistic  missiles  which  can- 
not be  countered  prior  to  launch.  And  U  the 
threat  of  a  Soviet  ABM  made  the  unique 
flight  characteristics  of  bombers  more  virgent. 
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tbe  SALT  I  agreement  makes  tbem  much 

leaa  oo. 

(c)   Tht  precise  bomber  role 

It  10  undisputed  that  with  the  develop- 
ment first  of  Intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles In  the  1950'8  and  then  of  sea-launched 
ballistic  missiles  In  the  1960's,  the  long- 
range  bomber  has  been  displaced  as  the 
leadmg  edge  of  the  tT.S.  nuclear  arsenal.  It 
Is,  In  fact,  the  least  equal  of  the  three  legs 
of  th«  triad.  If  for  but  one  'reason:  while 
even  an  advanced  aircraft  such  as  the  B-1 
would  take  four  hours  to  fly  6,000  miles,  at 
supersonic  speeds  all  the  way,  ICBM's  and 
SLBM's  have  flight  times  of  30  minutes  or 
less.  If  nuclear  war  did  occur,  there  could  be 
eight  successive  nuclear  missile  salvos — four 
on  each  side  and  each  answering  the  one  be- 
fore— before  the  B-1  could  be  In  a  position 
to  do  any  damage.  The  war  woxild  be  over 
before  It   could   get   Into  the   action. 

The  position  of  the  strategic  aircraft  has 
been  further  eroded  by  comparative  costs. 
Delivery  of  nuclear  warheads  by  ballistic 
mlssUes  costs  far  less  thsui  their  delivery  by 
manned  Gdrcraft. 

Defenders  of  the  B-1  program  have  at- 
tempted to  Biistaln  a  primary  nuclear  war 
mission  for  bombers  with  the  contention 
thall  It  would  have  an  important  counter- 
force  role.  The  thesis  Is  that  In  initiating 
nuclear  war  the  Soviet  Union  may  Are  some 
of  Its  mUsUes  at  military  targets — includ- 
ing ICBM  and  SLBM  launchers — and  that 
others  would  be  held  back  for  a  possible 
later  attack  against  American  population 
and  Industrial  centers.  American  bombers. 
It  Is  argued,  would  be  uniquely  capable  of 
flying  over  the  Soviet  Union  before  the  at- 
tack on  population  comes,  to  spot  and  strike 
ICBM's  which  have  not  yet  been  flred.  This 
scenario  is  central  to  the  case  for  bombers, 
and  even  more  so  to  the  case  for  a  bomber 
force  of  the  size  contemplated.  It  means 
that  pay  load  requirements  are  set  not  ac- 
cordliig  to  the  number  of  soft  population 
and  Industrial  targets  we  need  to  cover  for 
deterrence,  but  the  number  of  hardened 
military  targets — ICBM  silos — to  be  covered 
for  damage  limitation. 

But  for  several  reasons,  the  counterforce 
scenario  Is  wholly  unrealistic.  WbUe  flying 
at  altitudes  of  under  1,000  feet  to  escape 
detection,  and  at  high  subsonic  speeds,  the 
crews  would  simply  not  be  able  to  see 
enough  to  distinguish  between  loaded  and 
empty  missile  silos.  Further,  if  the  Soviet 
Union  did  adopt  such  a  scenario,  they  would 
lUuly  flre  their  most  accurate  missiles — 
their  ICBM's — in  the  flrst  round  against 
hardened  military  targets,  and  hold  back 
SLBM's  which,  because  they  are  less  ac- 
c\irate,are  better  suited  for  striking  popula- 
tion and  Industry.  The  B-1  would  not  be 
useful  against  SLSM's.  Finally,  and  most  de- 
cisive, there  is  hardly  any  reason  to  believe 
that  Soviet  commanders — knowing  that  the 
B-l's  were  on  their  way  to  attack  retained 
ICBIira — would  continue  to  retain  them  for 
the  necessary  four  to  six  hours.  Indeed,  any 
professed  capability  to  degrade  their  weap- 
ons in  less  than  total  war  is  probably  the  best 
way  to  guarantee  that  nuclear  war,  If  it 
comes,  will  in  fact  be  total. 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  aside  from 
political  steps  such  as  placing  them  on  air- 
borne alert  as  shows  of  force,  the  mission 
of  manned  aircraft  In  the  nuclear  context 
Is  secondary.  They  are  matatained  to  com- 
plicate enemy  defensive  problems,  and  to 
discourage  defensive  efforts  against  mlaeiles 
because  the  costs  of  defending  against  all 
systems  would  be  too  high.  And  they  would 
be  ooonted  upon  to  deter  attack — to  be  In  a 
position  to  actually  strike  Soviet  targets — 
only  in  the  exceedingly  unlikely  event  that 
the  adversary  discovered  a  way  to  (a)  destroy 


all  or  nearly  all  ICBM's  and  SLBM's  simul- 
taneously before  they  could  be  launched,  or 
(b)  intercept  thousands  of  incoming  bal- 
listic missile  warheads  from  both  ICBM's 
and  submarmes. 

The  latter  would,  of  course,  involve  a 
violation  of  the  Strategic  Anns  Limitation 
Agreement,  and  even  then  the  better — and 
less  expensive — response  might  be  to  simply 
add  more  ballistic  missiles  to  overwhelm  in- 
terceptors. The  former — prelaunch  destruc- 
tion of  both  ICBM's  and  SLBM's — would  in- 
volve solving  enormous  and  seemingly  in- 
soluble problems  of  coordination,  of  track- 
ing and  attacking  41  nearly  silent  sub- 
marmes hidden  In  a  minimum  of  three 
million  square  miles  of  ocean,  and  of  hit- 
ting more  than  1,000  hardened  missile  silos 
with  pinpoint  accuracy.  Even  then  the 
Soviet  Union  could  never  be  sure  that  we 
would  not  adopt  a  "launch  on  warning" 
strategy,  under  which  our  missiles  would  be 
flred   as  soon   as  theirs  were  sighted. 

All  of  this  does  not  lead  to  a  hard  conclu- 
sion that  bombers  do  not  have  an  Important 
role  to  play  in  UJS.  nuclear  strategy.  Their 
presence  can  and  does  insure  against  the 
unknown — against,  for  example,  any  break- 
through In  antlballlstlc  missile  or  counter- 
force  technology,  possibly  In  the  laser  fleld, 
which  could  disarm  ICBM's  and  SLBM's.  In 
one  sense  they  help  to  insure  compliance 
with  the  SALT  I  agreement  on  ABM's,  by 
nullifying  the  strategic  worth  to  the  Soviet 
Union  of  any  violation.  For  what  it's  worth, 
they  can  be  launched  and  recalled  In  times  of 
crisis,  such  as  the  1973  crisis  in  the  Middle 
East,  in  order  to  acttvely  demonstrate  nst- 
tional  will. 

Perhaps  the  most  slgniflcant  contribution 
of  the  manned  bomber  lies  in  Its  protection 
of  ICBM  farces  against  a  coimterforce  at- 
tack. In  effect,  it  Is  physically  impossible 
for  any  adversary  to  attack  both  bombers  and 
missiles  on  the  ground  at  the  same  time. 

Our  ICBM's  cannot  be  attacked  by  Soviet 
submarine  launched  missiles  because  those 
forces  are  not  accurate  enough  to  score  direct 
hits  on  hardened  missile  silos.  However, 
bombers  on  the  ground  are  much  softer  tar- 
gets, and  Soviet  SLBM's  could.  In  theory,  de- 
stroy them  there  In  a  surprise  attack,  if 
they  were  flred  from  close  enough  to  the 
XI£.  coast  and  on  siilOclently  flat  trajectories 
to  avoid  detection  before  it  was  too  late  to 
scramble  the  bomber  force.  That  is  why  U.S. 
bombers  are  stationed  inland,  and  why  the 
faster  launch  time  and  satellite  basing 
planned  for  the  B-1  are  deemed  useful. 

So  U  tb»  Soviet  Union  found  a  way  to  neu- 
tralize our  nuclear-armed  submarines  and 
wanted  to  launch  a  flrst  strike,  they  would 
have  to  strike  U.S.  ICBM's  with  their  own 
ICBM's  and  U.S.  bombers  with  their  SLBM's. 
But  there  Is  no  way  to  coordinate  such  an 
attack.  Once  flred,  their  ICBM's  would  be 
detected  about  20  minutes  before  striking 
their  targets — ample  time  to  put  the  bomb- 
ers in  the  air.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
struck  our  bombers  flrst,  the  nuclear  detona- 
tions on  SAC  bases  would  give  us  enough 
assured  notice  that  a  nuclear  war  was  un- 
derway to  warrant  laimchlng  our  ICBM's. 

In  effect,  through  this  "box  phenomenon" 
we  know  that  under  any  flrst  strike  strategy 
the  other  side  would  adopt,  the  prelaunch 
survival  of  either  our  strategic  bombers  or 
our  ICBM's  would  be  fairly  well  assured. 
The  bomber  gives  us  the  assurance  that 
our  ICBM's  wUl  be  available  without  any 
need  to  place  them  in  a  destabllzlng  and 
dangerous  launch  on  warning  postxire.  In 
the  absence  of  Soviet  ABM's  and  a  Soviet 
ability  to  track  and  attack  submarines,  the 
concept  of  a  Soviet  first  strike  Is  beyond  the 
realm  of  possibility  anyway,  unless  a  suicidal 
madman  were  in  cbsirge.  But  the  presence 


of  bombers  does  Mxye  to  a(HldUy  the  im- 
possibility. 

So  the  strategic  bomber  Is  not  completely 
without  utility  in  today's  nuclear  context.  In 
an  age  of  overkill  capacity  on  both  land 
based  and  sea  based  missiles,  any  reliance  on 
bombers  to  play  a  primary  deterrent  or  nu- 
clear war  fighting  role  is  exceedingly  remote. 
But  given  the  options  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress, that  fact  bears  less  on  whether  bomb- 
ers should  be  retained  than  on  whether  and 
when  enormous  sums  should  be  invested  to 
expand  and  upgrade  bomber  forces. 

(D)    The  bomber  operating  environment 

Both  proponents  emd  opponents  of  a  new 
U.S.  intercontinental  bomber  have  cited  So- 
viet bomber  programs  in  support  of  their 
respective  positions.  Opponents  of  the  B-1 
have  noted  that  Ihe  Soviet  Union  has  a 
small  and  aging  Intercontinental  bomber 
fleet  made  up  of  100  turboprop  Bear  aircraft 
and  45  Jet  powered  Bisons,  both  of  which  are 
older  and  substantially  less  advanced  than 
our  B-fi2's.  Proponents  of  the  B-1  point  to 
the  Soviet  development  of  a  newer  bomber, 
designated  Backfire,  which  Is  expected  to 
have  swing  wings  and  a  supersonic  capa- 
bility. However,  despite  regular  annual  as- 
sertions that  the  Backfire  was  nearly  op- 
erational, it  Is  still  not  deployed.  And  In 
any  case  the  Backfire  would  require  two 
refuellngs  to  attack  the  United  States.  It  is 
far  more  likely  directed  elsewhere. 

Attempts  to  relate  U.S.  bomber  programs 
to  Soviet  bomber  programs  are  nothing  new. 
Indeed,  there  is  some  evidence  that  the  orig- 
inal production  of  B-fia's  was  increased 
by  half  because  U.S.  analysts  In  1956  mis- 
counted the  number  of  bombers  In  the  Soviet 
fleet,  when  the  bombers  were  being  flown  in 
circles  as  a  defensive  tactic.  Like  the  "missile 
gap"  of  the  1960's,  there  were  alarms  sovmded 
about  a  "bomber  gap"  in  a  decade  before. 

But  whether  they  help  to  either  make  or 
break  the  case  for  a  new  U.S.  bomber,  such 
comparisons  are  largely  irrelevant.  We  do 
not  send  our  bombers  into  battle  against 
their  bombers:  we  send  our  bombers  against 
their  bomber  defenses.  And  the  critical 
question  is  whether  a  substantial  proportion 
of  the  U.S.  intercontinental  bomber  force 
would  be  able  to  survive  a  counterforce  at- 
tack, overcome  defenses,  and  actually  deliver 
warheads  on  target.  , 

A3  of  mld-1974  the  Soviet  Union  had  ap- 
proximately 2,600  flghter-interceptor  aircraft 
of  varying  capabilities,  down  from  2,800  the 
year  before.  They  have  also  reUined  a  rela- 
tively constant  force  of  [about  9,800  surface 
to  air  missiles,  although  in  that  case  m  par- 
ticular the  numbers  arfe  deceptive.  During 
the  brief  period  after  Wdrld  War  II  when  the 
United  States  enjoyed  a  nuclear  monopoly, 
the  Soviet  Union  had  ah  overwhelming  In- 
centive to  build  defenses,  concentrating  on 
the  one  method  of  delivering  nuclear  weap- 
ons— high  flying  bombers — which  then 
**xlsted.  The  great  majority  of  the  Soviet 
SAM'S  Inspired  during  that  period  and  In  the 
force  today  would  have  no  capability  Eigalnst 
modem  strategic  aircraft  and  tactics. 

As  noted  previcJuely.  the  key  to  penetrating 
these  defenses  is  to  fly  at  low  altitudes  to 
escape  detection,  A  strategic  bomber  can- 
not outfiy  a  SAM  or  air  to  air  mlssUes,  nor 
can  It  outnumeuver  a  fighter-interceptor 
built  for  high  maneuverability  and  high 
speed  over  short  distances.  But  all  of  those 
defenses  are  nuUlfied  if  the  attacking  bomber 
cannot  be  detected.  And  ground -based  radars 
such  as  those  la  the  Soviet  Union,  while 
they  can  detect  high-flying  aircraft  from 
hundreds  of  miles  av«y,  cannot  spot  low 
altitude  bombers  unless  or  until  they  come 
within  25  to  36  miles  of  the  station. 

And  interception  between  the  time  of  de- 
tection and  the  time  over  target  is  still  an 
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extremely  difficult  matter,  even  after  the 
planes  are  spotted.  Only  about  40  percent  of 
today'3  Soviet  flghter-interceptors  are  mod- 
ern versions,  and  even  they  could  not  sepa- 
rate the  bomber  from  radar  ground  echoes; 
they  would  have  to  get  below  and  behind  the 
bomber  to  lock  on.  Under  such  conditions 
their  range  would  be  sharply  limited  and 
their  maneuverability  would  be  greatly  re- 
duced because  of  the  denser  air  and  reduced 
room  at  low  altitudes.  Meanwhile,  the  1,200 
to  1,500  Soviet  SAM'S  which  have  some  low 
altitude  capability,  principally  SA-3's.  are 
also  subject  to  range  limitations  because 
they  depend  on  ground  radars  to  identify 
targets.  Even  at  subsonic  speeds,  a  low  flying 
bomber  would  pass  through  the  effective 
range  of  these  missiles  within  about  three 
minutes,  which  is  probably  far  too  little 
time  for  launch. 

Further,  both  manned  and  missile  inter- 
ceptors can  be  countered  by  a  series  of  meas- 
ures, ranging  from  course  variations  to  chaff 
and  highly  sophisticated  electronic  counter- 
measures  (ECM)  that  would  Jam  enemy 
radar.  Standoff  missiles  such  as  the  short 
range  attack  missile  (SRAM)  and  Hound 
Dog  can  also  be  used  to  blind  the  defense  by 
knocking  out  radars.  The  Quail  decoy  pres- 
ently in  the  UB.  force  Is  equipped  to  look 
Uke  the  B-52  to  Soviet  radars,  and  another 
program  now  in  development,  the  subsonic 
cruise  armed  decoy  (SCAD),  would  combine 
the  same  features  with  a  longer  range  and  a 
small  nuclear  warhead. 

In  sum.  the  Air  Force  today  has  Justifiably 
high  confidence  that  oxir  bombers  can  pene- 
trate Soviet  air  defenses. 

Those  defenses  could,  of  course,  be 
strengthened  over  a  period  of  several  years, 
if  the  Soviet  Union  chose  to  apply  a  great 
deal  of  money  and  time  to  the  project.  Spe- 
cifically, we  know  from  U.S.  developments 
that  an  over-the-horizon  radar  can  be  con- 
structed, and  the  UB.  is  developing  an  air- 
borne warning  and  control  system  which, 
according  to  the  Air  Force,  would  be  capable 
of  ^>otting  our  own  B-1  flying  at  low  alti- 
tudes. In  combination  with  these  systems. 
It  Is  theoretically  possible  to  construct  an 
effective  "look  down — shoot  down"  capability 
using  advanced  Interceptor  aircraft  and  air 
to  air  missiles. 

However,  there  Is  no  Indication  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  working  on  such  a  capability. 
Given  their  agreement  in  SALT  I  to  remain 
vulnerable  to  U.S.  ballistic  missiles.  It  seems 
highly  Improbable  that  they  would  under- 
take a  massive  and  costly  effort  to  defend 
•gainst  UB.  bombers.  And  even  if  they  did, 
oountermeasuree  already  In  force  or  In  the 
development  stage  would  probably  still  as- 
sure a  sizeable  number  of  bombers  would 
get  through. 

SECTION    m— CON  VBW  TIONAt.    BOLES 

{A)  Prior  experience 
■nie  one  obvious  attribute  strategic  bomb- 
ers have  that  missiles  do  not  Is  the  fact  that 
they  can  be  employed  in  conventional  wars. 
At  least  publicly,  no  one  has  suggested  re- 
placing nuclear  warheads  on  ICBM's  or 
SIBM's  with  conventional  bombs  and 
Isunching  them  against,  say.  Insurgents  op- 
erating in  Cambodia  or  In  the  Philippines. 
FOT  one  thing,  it  would  be  outlandlshly  ex- 
pensive. But  B-52's  armed  with  conventional 
bombs  were  used  throughout  the  Vietnam 
conflict,  and  they  Inflicted  massive  damage. 
Hundreds  of  conventional  bombs  were  used 
to  literally  demolish  target  boxes  the  size  of 
•sveral  football  fields.  In  their  one  planned 
penetration  of  North  Vietnamese  airspace  In 
l»te  1972,  "Operation  Linebacker,"  B-62's 
flew  some  730  sorties  and  were  credited  with 
mocking  out  four-fifths  of  North  Vietnam's 
•lectrlc  power  capacity  and  one-fourth  of  Its 


petroleum  supplies  in  a  space  of  Just  eleven 
days. 

The  strategic  bomber  is  unquestionably  a 
formidable  conventional  weapon.  But  the 
discussion  cannot  end  there.  With  specific 
reference  to  the  B-1,  the  real  question  Is, 
If  the  B-1  program  cannot  stand  on  Its  pri- 
mary nuclear  mission,  is  its  Incremental 
value  In  possible  non-nuclear  conflicts  suf- 
ficient to  warrant  its  enormous  costs? 

First,  it  must  be  noted  that  since  World 
War  II  the  United  States  has  only  once  used 
heavy  strategic  bombers  over  defended  tar- 
gets In  a  conventional  war.  In  Korea,  the 
high  altitude  tactical  bombing  environment 
was  so  hostile  due  to  Soviet-manufactured 
anti-aircraft  weapons  and  MIO  fighters  that 
neither  our  first-line  strategic  bomber  of  that 
era,  the  B-47.  nor  Its  predecessor,  the  B-36, 
were  used.  The  aging  B-60  was  employed,  but 
It  was  restricted  to  night  missions  because 
daylight  losses  became  prohibitive.  Through- 
out Vietnam,  up  untU  "Operation  Lineback- 
er," B-52  missions  were  restricted  to  unde- 
fended areas  in  South  Vietnam,  in  this  case 
because  North  Vietnam  was  defended  with 
Soviet  SA-2  surface  to  air  missiles.  And  when 
B-52's  were  finally  ordered  north,  16  were 
shot  down  and  many  more  were  disabled 
in  only  11  days  of  bombing. 

(B)   Economics  and  risks 

The  experience  of  "Operation  Linebacker" 
does  not  suggest  that  strategic  bombers  can- 
not perform  their  nuclear  mission.  The  SA-2 
Is  by  no  means  a  primitive  missile;  on  the 
contrary,  it  Is  most  effective  against  high 
flymg  aircraft,  and  the  B-52's  attacking 
North  Vietnam  were  coming  in  at  high  alti- 
tudes, using  few  or  none  of  the  countermeas- 
ures  which  would  be  employed  In  nuclear 
war.  Further,  although  16  bomtwrs  were  shot 
down,  the  loss  rate  was  only  about  three  per- 
cent. In  a  nuclear  war  there  would  be  Just 
one  mission,  not  repeated  sorties  in  which 
our  aircraft  would  be  repeatedly  exposed  to 
attack.  Considering  the  incredible  destruc- 
tive power  in  every  aircraft,  a  97  percent 
penetration  rate  in  a  nuclear  war  would  be 
very  high  indeed. 

But  the  experience  does  suggest  that  If 
for  economic  reasons  alone.  It  makes  little 
sense  to  rely  in  conventional  wars  upon 
bombers  that  are  designed  for  long  range 
nuclear  missions.  Because  they  are  bxillt  for 
long  range,  high  payload  operations,  they  will 
inevitably  be  less  maneuverable  and  more 
vulnerable  than  their  contemporaries  In  the 
flghter  bomber  class.  So  If  the  B-1  will  be 
highly  capable  compared  to  today's  strategic 
bombers.  It  •rill  nonetheless  be  cumbersome 
compared  to  even  today's  flghters  and  flghter 
bombers,  let  alone  more  advanced  tactical 
aircraft  that  will  be  in  the  force  In  the  same 
time  frame  as  the  B-1 . 

Further,  In  conventional  war,  the  prudent 
strategy  is  to  increase  the  number  of  aircraft 
the  defense  miist  Intercept,  not  to  concen- 
trate more  and  more  offensive  power  in  a  sin- 
gle extremely  expensive  aircraft  which  can 
be  knocked  out  by  a  single  surface  to  air 
mlssUe.  The  wise  strategist  wants  to  increase 
the  number  of  targets,  not  cut  them  down. 

The  economic  and  vulnerability  arguments 
can  both  be  best  made  through  some  com- 
parison. 

Had  B-52's  flown  continuously  over  North 
Vietnam  at  the  same  loss  rate  experienced  In 
"Operation  Linebacker,"  we  would  have  lost 
the  entire  B-52  force  assigned  to  Southeast 
Asia  In  about  90  days  time. 

Alternatively,  had  16  B-l's  been  shot  down 
over  North  Vietnam,  we  would  have  lost 
nearly  $1  bllUon  worth  of  airplanes  In  eleven 
days. 

A  SA-2  Oxildeline  missile  site  such  as  those 
used  In  North  Vietnam  represents  an  initial 
Investment  of  around  $6  million,  including 


six  mlssUes  and  launchers  plus  the  rad^ 
complex.  But  the  launchers  can  be  reloaded 
indeflnitely,  with  missiles  costing  970  to 
980,000.  In  Vietnam  those  mlssUes  were 
knocking  out  B-52's  that  cost  98  to  910  mil- 
lion apiece — ^more  than  100  times  as  much. 

The  B-1  coxild  have  avoided  the  SA-2  mis- 
siles, since  they  are  designed  to  intercept  at 
high  altitudes.  But  the  low  altitude  SA-3 
could  be  at  least  as  effective  against  the  B-1 
as  the  SA-2  was  against  the  B-62.  And  SA-3's 
cost  less — 940  to  950,000.  The  current  esti- 
mated B-1  cost,  961.6  million — 1,230  times 
as  much  as  the  SA-3.  Even  counting  site 
costs  and  assuming  relatively  low  kill  ratios, 
the  economics  come  down  hard  on  the  side 
of  the  defense. 

Further,  by  the  time  the  B-1  is  operational, 
it  is  possible  to  envision  a  small,  cheap  sur- 
face to  air  missile  that  could  be  flred  by  hand 
and  still  be  very  effective  against  low  flying 
bombers. 

So  It  Is  clear  that  when  posed  against  prob- 
able conventional  defense,  and  when  com- 
pared to  other  aircraft  which  are  being  de- 
signed and  built  exclusively  for  tactical  mis- 
sions, the  long  range  strategic  bomber  is  at 
an  overwhelming  disadvantage  in  a  conven- 
tional war  environment — except  In  rare  cases 
when  it  would  be  sent  against  undefended 
targets.  If  these  strat««lc  bombers  are 
deemed  essential  to  the  deterrence  of  a  nu- 
clear war  which  could  completely  destroy 
America  in  a  matter  of  minutes — and  that, 
after  all.  Is  their  main  Justlflcatlon — that 
surely  no  responsible  commander  would  sug- 
gest risking  them  in  a  conventional  conflict 
such  as  Vietnam. 

(C)  What  warsr 
If  B-1  advocates  still  base  their  case  on  Its 
conventional  utility,  It  Is  also  pertinent  to 
ask   what   spedflc   conventional   wars   they 
have  in  mind. 

As  noted  previously,  the  B-1  represents  a 
dramatic  Increase,  from  21  million  pounds  to 
nearly  52  million  pounds,  in  the  payload  of 
the  U.S.  strategic  bomber  force  In  the  1980's. 
It  Is  In  the  conventional  war  context  that 
this  figure  becomes  especially  relevant  be- 
cause conventional  missions  are  usually  not 
Intercontinental,  so  fuel  for  payload  trade- 
offs do  not  apply.  To  the  extent  that  B-l's 
would  be  assigned  to  conventional  wars, 
nearly  all  of  the  added  payload  capacity — 
two  and  one-half  times  that  of  the  B-62 — 
could  be  devoted  to  weaponry. 

The  magnitude  of  that  payload  capacity  Is 
Indicated  by  the  fact  that  flying  Just  one 
mission  a  day,  the  U.S.  strategic  bomber  force 
programmed  for  the  mid-1980's  could  drop  In 
Just  one  week  as  many  pounds  of  conven- 
tional bombs  as  we  dropped  on  Japan 
throughout  World  War  n.  It  would  take 
about  four  months,  again  with  Just  one  mis- 
sion a  day,  to  drop  as  many  pounds  as  we 
dropped  In  all  theaters  in  World  War  n  and 
Korea  combined.  Just  one  mission  by  the  en- 
tire force  could  unload,  in  conventional 
bombs,  an  explosive  force  two  and  one-half 
times  as  great  as  the  atomic  bombs  which  de- 
stroyed Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki. 

Combined  with  fixed  wing  tactical  aircraft 
and  helicopter  gunshlps,  the  force  of  some 
120  B-52's  operating  in  Vietnam  provided 
massive  damage  to  the  undefended  areas 
over  which  It  could  be  used  In  that  country. 
It  churned  up  vast  areas  which  may  never  be 
truly  restored  to  their  original  condition. 
Even  If  we  are  planning  future  Vietnam-type 
conflicts — and  policymakers  of  all  shades  of 
(H>lnlon  profess  that  we  are  not — there 
should  be  no  need  for  such  a  vast  escalation 
In  bomber  payload  capacity  for  use  against 
primitive  targets.  At  the  very  least  It  Is  not 
so  compelling  a  need  as  to  Juistlf  y  the  cost  of 
the  B-1. 
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sxcnoif  IV — COSTS  and  pbiorttixs 


(A)   Rising  costs 

Even  at  original  cost  estimates  the  B-1 
bomber  promised  to  be  the  most  ezpeiuilve 
weapons  system  ever  built. 

In  mld-1970,  when  B-1  engineering  devel- 
opment began,  the  tctal  program  cost  was 
estimated  at  99.4  blUlon,  broken  down  at  $2 
billion  for  research  and  development  and 
•7.4  billion  for  production.  That  was  doubt- 
less too  low  because  Inflation  was  not  In- 
cluded. But  it  was  the  official  estimate  upon 
which  Congress  based  Its  decision  to  proceed. 
In  1960  the  Defense  Department  had  calcu- 
lated the  cost  for  each  aircraft  at  *25  to  $30 
million,  and  the  mld-1970  estimate  was  on 
the  high  end  of  that  range — at  (29.2  million. 

Since  then  costs  have  risen  astronomically. 
As  of  April,  1974,  the  research  and  develop- 
ment estimate  was  $3.5  billion,  up  75  percent 
over  1970,  and  the  production  figure  was 
$11.5  billion,  up  55.4  percent.  Since  1970  the 
total  research  and  development  and  procure- 
ment figure  has  risen  by  $5.6  billion — and 
that  with  the  system  still  only  about  halfway 
through  the  research  and  development  stage. 

For  the  sake  of  rough  comparison,  just  the 
$0.6  billion  cost  overrun  to  date  on  the  B-1 
would  have  been  nearly  enough  to  fund  the 
entire  Poseidon  conversion  program  for  31 
nuclear  submarines.  It  is  more  than  the  total 
estimated  program  cost  for  the  P-14A  carrier- 
baaed  aircraft.  It  would  buy  560  highly  so- 
phisticated F-16  supersonic  fighters — more 
than  twice  as  many  F-15's  as  the  planned 
buy  of  B-l's,  Just  for  the  B-1  cost  overrun. 
It  would  buy  1,860  A-lOA  cloee  air  support 
aircraft,  or  it  would  buy  five  nuclear-powered 
aircraft  carriers. 

On  a  per  unit  basis,  the  B-t  costs  have 
more  than  doubled  since  1970.  The  current 
figure  is  $61.5  million.  By  comparison,  the 
first  0.S.  nuclear  bomber — the  B-29  which 
dropped  atomic  bombs  on  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  In  1945 — cost  about  $700,000.  Each 
B-1  will  cost  about  88  times  as  much.  The 
latest  model  B-53's  cost  about  $10  million,  or 
leas  than  one-sixth  as  much  as  the  B-1. 

But  the  B-1  program  cost  is  deceptive  be- 
caxise  it  does  not  Include  armaments,  sup- 
port, or  operation  and  maintenance  costs. 
Some  of  these  will,  of  course,  be  Incxirred 
whether  or  not  the  B-1  is  built,  so  long  as 
the  United  States  retains  a  strategic  bomber 
fleet  ot  any  kind.  But  they  will  be  substan- 
tially lilgher  for  the  B-1.  Tor  example,  exist- 
ing KC-135  tankers  could  probably  service 
the  B-5a  force  through  the  1980's  and  be- 
yond; the  B-1  will  require  a  new  tanker  that 
can  offload  more  fuel  and — If  they  are  to 
mean  anything — that  can  match  both  the 
B-l's  quick  takeoff  capabilitieB  and  hardened 
airframe  for  survival.  As  a  supersonic  air- 
craft, the  B-1  will  carry  and  consume  a  great 
deal  more  fuel  than  the  B-52.  A  new  tanker 
fleet  could  cost  as  much  as  $8.6  billion. 

In  addition,  a  SCAD  designed  for  the  B-62 
would  not  work  on  the  B-1,  and  a  B-I  SCAD 
would  be  more  difficult  to  tniUd  because  It 
would  have  to  match  the  smaller  B-1  con- 
figuration. A  new  SCAD  would  likely  cost  in 
the  range  of  $2  billion,  over  and  above  the 
cost  of  the  B-52  model.  Based  on  a  20  year 
operational  life  span,  operations  and  main- 
tenance would  probably  add  at  least  another 
$10  bUllon.  Although  it  Is  admittedly  a  rough 
figure,  these  additions,  which  leave  out  the 
basic  armaments  such  as  SRAM  and  gravity 
bombs  and  which  do  not  account  for  new 
armaments  such  as  the  Long  Range  Attack 
Missile,  nonetheless  push  the  total  system 
cost  to  $35  5  billion.  And  that  accepts  today's 
estimates  of  procurement  costs,  assuming  no 
more  overruns. 

The  likely  costs  can  also  be  calctilated  in 
another  way.  In  mld-1970  there  was  an  at- 
tempt to  arrive  at  a  total  strategic  bomber 


systems  cost  by  adding  up  the  official  Air 
Force  estimates  for  the  B-1  and  all  related 
systems  and  operating  costs  for  a  twenty 
year  period.  That  analysis  produced  a  total 
of  $43.9  billion.  If  the  other  costs  Included 
in  that  analysis  have  escalated  at  the  same 
rate  as  B-1  research  and  development  and 
production  costs,  the  comparable  figure  to- 
day would  be  close  to  $70  billion. 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  there  are  cur- 
rently some  unusvial  conditions  with  respect 
to  materials  which  could  cause  B-1  costs  to 
soar  still  more.  In  particular,  higher  fuel 
prices  have  brought  great  inflation  In  the  cost 
of  producing  aluminum  and  titanium.  Each 
B-1  bomber  contains  27,000  pounds  of 
titanium  and  54,000  pounds  of  aluminum, 
or  6.1  million  pounds  and  13.2  million  pounds 
respectively  for  the  entire  fleet.  It  takes  eight 
Kilowatt  hours  to  produce  a  pound  of  alu- 
minum, tkud  30  kilowatt  hours  for  a  pound  of 
titanium.  These  metals  are  both  in  short 
supply,  and  prices  are  rising  rapidly  due  to 
higher  energy  costs. 

(B)   Contract  problems 
Rising  B-1  costs  have  been  accompanied 
by  delays  In  the  development  process  and 
also    by    declining    expectations    on    per- 
formance. 

The  Air  Force  orlgthally  projected  the 
initial  operating  capability  for  the  B-1  at 
mid-1976.  That  was  when  the  first  produc- 
tion models  would  have  enter»!d  the  force. 
Although  the  program  was  fully  funded  by 
the  Congress,  that  date  had  slipped  by  two 
full  years  by  1970.  Now  It  has  been  put  off 
nearly  three  years  more,  to  March  of  1081 — 
almost  five  years  later  than  originally  pro- 
jected, even  though  the  Congress  has  been 
funding  the  program  at  the  maximum  levels 
that  could  be  used  by  the  contractors. 

As  to  capabilities,  it  was  apparent  even  In 
1970  that  capability  was  being  traded  In  to 
keep  the  price  down.  Between  1969  tmd  1970 
there  was  a  cutback  of  25  percent  of  the  B-l's 
Internal  capacity  for  SRAM  and  SCAD  mls- 
sUes,  and  the  low  altitude  supersonic  capa- 
bility was  dropped  completly.  Further,  the 
size  of  the  avlonlc  package  had  been  greatly 
reduced,  by  an  amount  that  should  have 
produced  a  savings  of  $5  to  $6  million  for 
each  aircraft.  Yet  even  then  the  estimated 
price  per  aircraft  was  $39.2  mlUlon.  at  the 
very  top  of  the  $25  to  $30  million  range  which 
was  the  official  1960  estimate. 

The  study  of  the  B-1  begun  last  August 
and  headed  by  Deputy  Director  BlspUnghoff 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  while 
Its  recommendations  were  directed  principal- 
ly to  the  program's  manageratnt,  also  had 
some  significant  findings  on  the  aircraft's 
probable  performance.  The  most  aerlouo 
potential  dUOcuIties  come  from  a  projected 
Increase  In  gross  takeoff  weight,  from  the 
original  estimate  of  360.000  pounds  up  to  at 
least  395,000  pounds.  The  weight  Increase  In 
turn  affects  such  other  performance  charac- 
teristics as  the  distances  required  for  take- 
off and  landing,  the  range  and  rate  of  fuel 
consumption  at  various  speeds  and  altitudes, 
the  maximum  altitude,  and  potential  pay- 
load. 
The  BlspUnghoff  report  specifically: 
"Did  not  attempt  to  comment  on  the  ac- 
ceptabilities of  the  reduced  performance 
values  since  this  Judgment  muat  rest  with 
the  Air  Force." 

And  the  Department  of  Defense  is  express- 
ing confidence  that  the  B-1  would  be  opera- 
tionally effective  against  the  fuU  target  spec- 
trum. 

This  does  not,  however,  square  with  the 
calculations  supplied  by  Major  General 
Douglas  Nelson,  the  former  B-1  System  Pro- 
gram Director,  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  In  April  of  1973.  He  said  In  part: 

"Baaed  on  analyses,  the  B-1  design  has  the 


flexibility  to  accept  a  weight  increase  up  to 
the  point  that  takeoff  gross  weight  reaches 
385,000  lbs.  Beyond  this  point,  additional 
fuel  could  not  be  added  to  offset  the  range 
degradation  caused  by  the  Increased  aircraft 
weight.  We  can  achieve  our  fxUl  maximum 
distance  of  (deleted)  miles  of  which  (de- 
leted) miles  are  at  loW  altitude  with  a  gross 
take  off  weight  of  389,772  poimds." 

So  the  gross  takeoff  weight  of  the  B-1  is 
already  projected  at  more  than  the  level 
calculated  for  maximum  range.  It  Is,  In  fact, 
at  the  very  top  of  the-acceptable  limits.  Ob- 
viously there  are  real  gtounds  for  doubt  about 
the  ability  of  the  B-1  to  perform  Its  mission 
as  advertised. 

Nor  should  the  BlspUnghoff  report  be 
taken  as  the  ultimate  In  critical  technical 
analysis  of  the  B-1  program.  As  noted,  its 
scope  was  limited,  and|  there  is  also  cause  for 
concern  about  Its  pirspectlve.  Of  the  31 
members  of  the  task  force  besides  the  chair- 
man, 25  were  officials  of  private  defense  con- 
tractors such  as  General  Dynamics,  Boeing, 
Orumman,  and  McDonnell,  including  at  least 
two  companies  which  have  sizeable  B-1  re- 
search and  development  contracts.  Five  more 
were  officials  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration.  Only  one  came 
from  the  private  sector — James  A.  McDlvltt, 
a  senior  vice  president  of  the  Consumers 
Power  Compai^  (and  Brigadier  Oeneral, 
United  States  Air  Force.  Retired).  And  the 
primary  task  force  recommendation  In  terms 
of  management  was  that  two  more  proto- 
types be  included  in  the  research  and  de- 
velopment part  of  the  program,  bringing  the 
total  back  up  to  the  five  that  the  Air  Force 
originally  wanted.  This  does  not  suggest  that 
the  study  was  not  an  honest  evaluation,  but 
simply  that  its  limitation  must  be  recog- 
nised. 

The  B-1  program  has  also  been  reviewed 
recently  by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
The  April  17,  1974.  report  of  that  agency 
noted  that  no  comprehensive  cost-effective- 
ness study  for  an  advanced  bomber  has  been 
made  since  1966.  It  is  clear  that  since  that 
time,  and  since  1968  when  the  basic  design 
decisions  for  the  B-1  were  made,  B-1  costs 
have  gone  up  sharply  and  B-1  effectiveness 
has  gone  significantly  down.  It  seems  likely 
that  a  current  cost-effectiveness  study  com- 
paring the  B-1  to  possible  alternative  designs 
woiild  lead  to  conclusions  at  variance  with 
the  studies  of  eight  years  ago. 

(C)    Time  urgency 

The  B-1  program  as  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress Is  more  than  a  |plan  to  buy  a  given 
number  of  aircraft  at  $  certain  price.  It  to  a 
plan  to  buy  them  over  a  relatively  certain 
period  of  time — specifically,  so  they  can  enter 
the  force  at  the  beginning  of  the  1980's. 

Survival  U  obviously  the  first  of  all  na- 
tional priorities.  If  It  is  possible  to  perceive 
a  risk  to  national  survival  which  (a)  will  be 
posed  In  that  certain  time  frame  of  the 
1980's.  (b)  could  not  be  countered  by  exist- 
ing nuclear  forces,  and  (c)  could  be 
countered  by  the  B-1,  then  no  one  would 
question  the  wisdom  of  going  ahead  with 
all  due  speed,  regardless  of  the  cost. 

Complex  systems  such  a.^  the  B-l  do  have 
long  lead  times,  and  production  declslooi 
must  be  made  well  In  advance  o?  the  time 
when  the  new  system  Is  required  In  the 
active  forces. 

But  In  the  case  of  the  B-1  program,  the 
overriding  question  to  be  asked  is  whether 
there  Is  any  risk  that  the  VS.  deterrent— 
counting  not  only  bombers  but  SLBlTs  and 
ICBM*8,  and  accounting  for  any  Improvt- 
ments  In  those  other  systems  scheduled  in 
the  Interim — will  fall  or  be  seriously  de- 
graded by  the  early  I980'a.  And  while  It  Is  not 
ordinarily  wise  to  make  categor1e«l  stete- 
ments  about  defense  poUcy,  tbla  la  a  eaaa 
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where  a  categorical  statement  can  probably 
be  made  in  complete  confidence.  There  is 
po  such  risk.  On  the  contrary,  we  should  be 
able  to  proceed  on  the  assifrance  that  both 
bombers  and  missiles  will  be  able  to  reach 
and  destroy  their  targets  through  the  mld- 
1980'B  and  beyond. 

As  noted,  active  missile  defenses  are  ruled 
out  on  both  sides  by  the  Strategic  Arms 
limitation  Agreement.  The  United  States  Is 
nonetheless  already  compensating  tor  active 
missile  defenses  by  deploying  MIRV's.  And 
long  lead  times  apply  to  the  Soviet  Union  as 
well  as  to  the  United  States — any  violation 
of  the  SALT  agreement  would  necessarily  be 
detected  well  In  advance,  giving  the  United 
States  ample  time  to  take  whatever  addi- 
tional countermeasures  might  be  necessary. 

Where  counterforce  attacks  on  SLBM's  are 
concerned,  o\xr  Polarls/Poseldon  submarines 
cannot  be  detected,  let  alone  destroyed,  and 
they  are  expected  to  remain  Invulnerable 
well  beyond  the  1980's.  The  UJ3.  is  substan- 
tially ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  antl- 
gubmarlne  warfare  technology;  according  to 
the  Trident  program  coordinator  Read  Ad- 
miral R.  T.  Kaufman,  testifying  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  In  Juine 
of  1873.: 

"Right  now  we  don't  think  we  have  a  Mg 
problem.  The  Soviet  aren't  a  match  for  us 
In  A8W.  However,  If  you  ask  us  what  will 
happen  In  30  years,  our  foresight  Isn't  too 
good. 

And  the  U.S.  Is  nonetheless  moving  ahead 
with  the  Trident  submarine  program.  In- 
cluding, as  the  first  step,  placing  Trident 
mlBslles  In  existing  submarines  and  thereby 
extending  their  area  of  deployment  from 
three  million  to  fourteen  million  square 
miles. 

Neither  Is  a  counterforce  attack  on  VS. 
ICBM's  a  significant  risk  for  the  1080's,  the 
Soviet  MIRV  testing  program  notwithstand- 
ing. Assuming  the  Soviet  MIRV's  were  suffi- 
ciently accurate  to  destroy  hardened  UJ3. 
Mlnuteman  sUos,  they  would  stUl  have  to  be 
fired  in  phases  In  order  to  avoid  the  problem 
of  having  the  blast  from  one  warhead  dis- 
arm, destroy  or  disrupt  the  flight  path  of 
the  one  adjacent  to  It.  Under  such  an  attack, 
the  Soviets  can  be  assiu«d  that  most  of  our 
ICBM's  would  still  get  off. 

More  Important  to  the  prelaunch  sur- 
vivability of  Mlnuteman,  we  can  be  quite 
certain  that  the  "box  phenomenon"  de- 
scribed In  Section  IT  of  this  report  will  con- 
tinue to  be  effective  In  protecting  both  our 
mlnlles  and  our  bombers  because  bombers 
and  missiles  cannot  both  be  attacked  before 
launch  and  we  know  that  existing  strategic 
bombers  will  be  able  to  penetrate  In  the 
1980*8  time  frame.  On  Soviet  air  defenses, 
Major  General  William  Evans,  assistant  dep- 
uty Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  for  Research 
and  Development,  supplied  the  following  in- 
formation to  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  In  1973: 

"The  most  likely  solution  to  the  Soviets 
(deleted).  There  is  no  indication  that  they 
are  developing  a  'look  down-shoot  down' 
capability.  It  Is  estimated,  however,  that  they 
desire  such  a  capability  and  could  achieve  it 
In  the  late  1970's  .  .  . 

"This  would  pose  a  threat  to  bombers  pen- 
etrating at  low  level.  However,  high  penetra- 
tion speeds,  countermeasures,  and  counter 
tactics  would  decrease  the  significance  of  this 
threat." 

Read  closely,  this  does  not  suggest  that 
Soviet  Union  Is  building  or  even  planning  to 
build  a  defense  capability  that  could  Inter- 
cept existing  B-6a  and  FB-111  bombers.  On 
the  contrary,  the  only  evidence  given  Is  spec- 
ulation about  Soviet  desires — hardly  a  strong 
justification  for  a  mxiltlbllllon  dollar  military 
program.  And  It  speculates  a  foolish  Soviet 


desire  since,  having  agreed  to  remain  vulner- 
able to  SLBM's  and  ICBM's,  it  would  not 
make  much  sense  for  them  to  spend  billions 
of  rubles  to  defend  against  bombers. 

Finally,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  bom- 
ber force  the  U.S.  will  have  assigned  to  nu- 
clear roles  without  the  B-1  Into  and  through 
the  1980's  will  be  no  smaller  than  the  bom- 
ber force  we  have  now.  The  22  B-62F's  are 
used  mostly  for  training,  and  they  have  a 
limited  nuclear  delivery  capability  because 
they  are  not  equipped  to  fly  at  low  altitudes. 
The  120  B-S2D's  have  nearly  all  been  assign- 
ed to  Southwest  Asia,  and  their  capabilities 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  B-52P.  So  we  have 
been  operating  with  255  B-52G's  and  H's  and 
66  FB-lll's — all  of  which  can  be  operational 
through  the  1980's — without  sending  any 
fundamental  weakness  In  o«r  overall  deter- 
rent. 

In  sum,  there  Is  no  real  time  urgency  for 
having  a  new  bomber  In  the  force  early  In 
the  1980's.  On  the  contrary,  the  outlook  un- 
derscores one  very  significant  benefit  of  the 
"triad"  which  Is  too  often  neglected.  By  sup- 
plying the  assurance  that  the  entire  deter- 
rent will  not  fall  If  one  or  even  two  legs  are 
temporarily  degraded,  it  should  be  seen  al- 
lowing a  more  deliberate  approach  to  the  de- 
velopment of  new  nuclear  weaponry — an  op- 
portunity to  wait  somewhat  longer,  and  to 
see  more,  on  the  developing  threat,  and  to 
fully  evaluate  all  possible  alternatives  for 
meeting  It.  In  light  of  the  rising  costs  and 
doubtful  performance  of  the  B-1,  it  Is  a  case 
where  a  moderate  approach  of  that  kind  is 
obviously  warranted. 

(D)  EcoTiomic  context 

If  the  B-1  is  not  a  time  urgent  project, 
then  it  Is  fair  to  place  it  In  an  economic 
context  and  to  compare  It  with  other  public 
needs  which  are  competing  for  finite  national 
resources  during  the  proposed  development 
period.  The  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple may  not  want  to  explore  all  of  the  tech- 
nical details  of  a  complex  and  controversial 
military  program.  But  they  certainly  can 
make  Judgments  about  what  they  want  gov- 
ermnent  to  accomplish,  and  on  whether 
they  want  the  B-1  more  than  other  results 
the  same  money  could  buy. 

One  primary  alternative  to  the  B-1  would 
be  to  lessen,  rather  than  worsen,  the  highest 
and  most  persistent  peacetime  Inflation  In 
American  history. 

Military  procurement  spending  Is  Inherent- 
ly inflationary  In  times  of  chronic  deficits 
because  it  creates  demand  In  the  marketplace 
without  creating  any  offsetting  supply.  For 
an  admittedly  oversimplified  example,  If  a 
worker  makes  $200  a  week  building  refrigera- 
tors, his  salary  amounts  to  $200  more  In  de- 
mand in  the  economy  each  week.  But  the 
economy  gets  around  MOO  worth  of  refrigera- 
tors as  well,  to  make  up  for  the  added 
buying  power.  The  salary  of  a  worker  on  the 
B-1  contract  also  creates  more  demand,  but 
the  product  obviously  does  not  go  on  the 
public  market.  So  the  B-1  worker's  salary 
simply  bids  up  the  price  of  the  other  con- 
siuner  goods — like  refrigerators — that  can  be 
bought  and  sold  in  the  marketplace. 

Since  much  of  the  current  Infiatlon  is  s 
consequence  of  rising  energy  prices,  the  B-1 
adds  to  Infiatlon  in  another  way.  It  uses  spe- 
cialized materials — titanium,  magnesium, 
aluminum,  and  others — which  take  vast 
amounts  of  energy  to  produce.  So  It  contrib- 
utes In  particular  to  the  energy  shortage  and 
to  rising  prloBs  for  fuels. 

Hence,  one  option  would  be  to  minimize 
the  B-1  program  and  reduce  the  deficit.  The 
ovwaU  Impact  on  the  economy  would  not  be 
great,  but  It  would  at  least  be  In  the  right 
direction — ^toward  lees  Inflation  rather  than 
more. 


With  reference  again  to  the  energy  crisis, 
the  Administration  has  recommended  a  five 
year,  $10  billion  program  to  develop  new 
sources  of  energy  and  to  achieve  independ- 
ence from  foreign  fuel  supplies  by  1980.  Sav- 
ings from  the  B-1  program  alone  in  the 
same  period  could  pay  for  that  energy  pro- 
gram. Or  they  coxild  be  used  to  double  it. 

Gasoline  shortages  have  focused  new  at- 
tention on  mass  transit  and  rail  transporta- 
tion as  energy-efficient  methods  of  moving 
both  people  and  goods.  But  large  public  in- 
vestments are  required  The  annual  savings 
brought  by  a  decision  to  forego  production  of 
the  B-1  would,  under  the  likely  production 
schedule,  be  enough  to  make  up  the  entire 
$2  billion  yearly  Investment  deficit  of  the 
nation's  railroads.  The  $61.5  million  cost  of 
each  B-1  bomber  covUd  buy  2,460  boxcars — 
or  1.662  modem  alr-condltloned  buses.  The 
fiscal  1975  B-1  request  of  $499  million  covUd 
pay  for  1,660  mass  transit  rail  cars,  enough 
to  supply  about  four  medium-sized  cities. 
Or  part  of  It  covild  be  used  to  free  the  $376 
million  for  urban  transit  that  has  been  Im- 
pounded. Over  time,  all  of  these  Investments 
would  help  to  conserve  fuels,  rather  than  in- 
crease fuel  consumption.  They  would  help 
stem  rather  than  stimulate  Inflationary 
pressures. 

The  question  Is  whether  national  needs 
such  as  these  are  as  compelling  and  as  time 
urgent  as  the  need  to  have  the  B-1  bomber 
operating  In  the  early  1980'8. 

Inflation  Is  not  the  only  economic  con- 
cern. In  recent  years  we  have  had  the  unique 
experience  of  suffering  record  Infiatlon  and 
rising  unemployment  at  the  same  time.  And 
the  B-1  project  does  provide  Jobs.  Some  Jobs 
would  be  lost  if  the  program  were  ended  or 
curtailed. 

Of  course  the  Job  impact  of  a  decision  to 
reduce  the  program  now  wotild  be  far  less 
than  It  would  be  if  the  program  were  cut 
once  the  contractor  and  subcontractors  had 
geared  up  for  full  production.  By  that  time 
many  more  workers  will  have  become  de- 
pendent on  the  B-1,  and  the  economic  pres- 
sures to  continue  will  be  that  much  greater. 

But  beyond  that,  military  procurement, 
particularly  on  sophisticated  programs  such 
as  the  B-1,  Is  a  very  Inefficient  method  of 
providing  employment.  Compared  to  other 
kinds  of  enterprise,  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  military  procurement  Investment  goes 
for  such  items  as  costly  materials  and  fuels, 
and  less  goes  directly  for  payroll.  Using  the 
prime  contractor's  own  estimates,  for  ex- 
ample, the  B-1  research  and  development 
program  is  employing  25,650  people  directly. 
But  If  the  funds  requested  for  the  B-1  in 
fiscal  1975  were  Invested  entirely  in  payroll 
It  could  produce  60,000  Jobs  at  an  average 
annual  salary  of  $10,000  a  year — nearly  twice 
as  many.  Or  It  could  create  more  than  100,- 
000  public  service  Jobs  at  the  minimum  wage. 
Any  kind  of  more  Job-Intensive  public  In- 
vestment— Including  housing,  transit  con- 
struction, and  others — would  produce  some 
net  Increase  in  employment  for  the  same 
amount  of  money. 

Any  threat  to  the  workers  who  have  al- 
ready grown  dependent  on  the  B-1  contract 
should  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  concern  to 
the  national  policymakers  who  created  the 
dependence.  To  the  maximum  extent  possi- 
ble, any  decision  to  reduce  the  program 
should  be  accompanied  by  steps  to  counter- 
act the  adverse  local  economic  Impact  and 
the  loss  of  Jobs.  In  this  context  It  Is  signifi- 
cant that  three  of  the  States  most  heavily 
dependent  on  the  B-1  program — California, 
Washington  amd  Ohio — all  have  urgent  needs 
in  the  public  transit  field.  It  is  possible  that 
both  workers  and  facilities  now  devoted  to 
the  B-1  could  be  productively  employed  to 
help  meet  those  pressing  requirements  In  a 
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civilian  sector.  Over  the  long  term  this  is  a 
far  more  promising  course  for  vrorkers  who 
are  now  or  may  become  dependent  on  the 
B-1  contract  only  to  have  It  canceled  be- 
caiiae  It  la  deemed  not  worth  the  enormous 
Investment. 

In  summary,  considering  its  Impact  on  In- 
flation and  on  the  employment  outlook,  the 
B-1  compares  poorly  with  alternative  high 
priority  uses  of  the  same  funds. 

SBcnoN  v — nu  b-i  ahd  ALmtMATZvxs 
(A)  Strategic  air  optUma 
Various  alternative  approaches  to  the 
manned  strategic  aircraft  role  were  con- 
sidered la  the  course  of  arriving  at  the  basic 
B-1  design.  However,  a  number  of  additional 
options  have  surfaced  since  the  B-1  develop- 
ment decision  was  made  in  1968.  There  has 
also  been  additional  time  to  evaluate  the 
developing  threat.  Further,  the  dramatic 
changes  in  cost  and  performanoe  expecta- 
tions should  stimulate  a  reevaluation  of  the 
B-1  even  in  comparison  to  alternatives  which 
were  considered  and  rejected  six  years  ago. 

The  following  are  brief  descriptions  of 
various  strategic  air  options: 

( 1 )  No  Manned  Strategic  Aircraft : 
Clearly  the  lowest  cost  option  would  b« 
to  conclude  that  the  development  of  ad- 
vanced Intercontinental  and  sea  based 
missile  systems  has  rendered  the  entire  con- 
cept of  a  strategic  bomber  obsolete.  This 
would  Involve  deactivating  all  of  the  ezlat- 
ing  37  squadrons  of  strategic  bombers,  and 
would  save  in  the  range  of  t700  to  t800  mil- 
lion annually  in  operations,  maintenance 
and  personnel  costs. 

While  this  could  also  be  the  highest  risk 
option,  the  rationale  for  such  an  approach 
has  been  strengthened  substantially  by  the 
SALT  I  agreement.  The  strongest  element  of 
the  case  for  retaining  strategic  bombers  has 
been  the  fact  that  as  compared  to  ballistic 
missiles  they  poet  on  entirely  different  set 
of  problems  for  the  defense — If  It  were  pos- 
sible for  the  Soviet  Union  to  design  an  anti- 
baUlstlc  mlssUe  that  would  be  wholly  ef- 
fective against  both  ICBM's  and  SLBM's.  it 
still  would  not  work  against  bombers  and  the 
U.S.  deterrent  would  therefore  still  be  as- 
sured. The  force  of  this  argument  falls  con- 
siderably if  we  can  be  assured  that  there  will 
be  no  Soviet  ABM. 

Assuming  compliance  virith  the  SALT  I 
agreement,  the  major  risk  of  this  "dlad"  pos- 
ture would  be  In  the  realm  of  counterforce — 
the  risk  that  the  Soviet  Union  could  find 
»  way  to  threaten  the  prelaunch  survivabil- 
ity of  both  Polaris/ Poseidon  submarlnea  and 
ICBM's.  Bombers  help  assure  that  this  could 
not  be  done. 

(2)  The  B-^Sa/FB-lll  Combination: 
Even  against  greatly  improved  Soviet  de- 
fenses, the  existing  combination  of  B-62Q 
and  H  models  and  FB-lll's  will  remain  a 
highly  potent  force  through  the  1980's.  It  is 
not  true  that  these  latest  model  B-6a's  rep- 
resent the  technology  of  the  1950's;  in 
reality  it  would  have  been  logical  to  give 
them  a  new  numerical  designation  because 
they  differ  so  sharply  from  the  earlier  mem- 
bers of  the  B-62  series.  For  example,  their 
low  level  flight  capabilities  are  not  the  result 
of  later  modifications,  buU  were  designed  into 
the  original  production  Arcraft.  Other  sub- 
stantial Improvements  have  been  made  since. 
And  a  93  billion  program  for  further  modern- 
ization Is  now  underway,  including  the  same 
electro-optical  viewing  system  (EVS)  that 
wUl  go  into  the  B-1.  using  television  aud 
infra-red  sensors  to  allow  sustained  flight  at 
an  altitude  of  300  feet  or  less.  Most  impor- 
tant, these  models,  based  on  the  Air  Force's 
average  annual  flight  times,  will  not  exceed 
the  12.000  to  13.000  range  of  flying  hovu's  un- 
til 19S0.  Their  operational  lifetime  should 
extend  at  least  that  long. 


The  newer  PB-111,  meanwhile,  although 
It  Is  limited  in  range  and  payload,  can  still 
strike  at  least  75  percent  of  the  strategic 
targets  in  the  Soviet  Union  if  It  is  refueled 
Just  prior  to  its  descent  to  low  altitude.  It 
can  fly  slightly  faster  than  the  B-1.  The 
models  currently  in  the  force  9an  carry  six 
SRAM  missiles  so  the  payload  limitation  Is 
slgnlfloant  only  to  the  extent  that  the  FB- 
111  cannot  fly  aro\ind  and  hit  as  many  sep- 
arate targets  as  the  B-1  or  B-52 — and  It  Is 
questionable  whether  in  a  nuclear  war  con- 
text any  strategic  bomber  would  want  to 
remain  exposed  to  defenses  long  enough 
to  strike  more  than  a  few  targets. 

In  addition,  far  too  much  is  made  of  the 
special  penetrating  characteristics  of  the  B- 
1  aircraft,  as  opposed  to  the  penetration 
aids  which  the  B-52  can  also  carry.  There 
are  basically  three  special  B-1  aircraft  fea- 
tures— a  slightly  higher  speed  at  low  alti- 
tudes, a  smaller  radar  cross-section,  and  a 
smaller  infra-red  signatiire.  But  if  the  air- 
craft is  detected  and  defensive  systems  can 
be  looked  on,  the  higher  speed  of  the  B-1 
will  still  not  help  It  outrun  a  surface  to  air 
or  air  to  air  missile  that  can  fly  up  to  20 
times  as  fast,  or  even  a  manned  Interceptor 
that  could  fly  twice  as  fast  at  low  altitudes. 
Nor  are  the  radar  cross-section  and  infra- 
red signatures  likely  to  be  decisive  improve- 
ments. It  may  be  somewhat  more  difficult, 
but  If  the  Soviets  can  build  warning  and  con- 
trol systems  and  a  look  down-shoot  down 
tsapablllty  that  would  operate  effectively 
against  the  B-6a  it  would  probably  work 
Just  as  well  against  the  B-1.  They  can  be 
made  smaller,  but  neither  the  radar  or  infra- 
red signature  can  be  made  to  disappear.  It  Is 
admitted  that  our  own  proposed  AWACS  sys- 
tem could  spot  the  B-1,  and  It  is  claimed, 
under  what  has  now  become  the  major  ra- 
tionale for  that  system  as  a  Tnj»f^n«  for  con- 
ventional battlefield  control,  that  It  could 
even  pick  out  smaller  tactical  aircraft  or 
tro<v  movements  on  the  ground.  And  no 
technological  monopoly  last  very  long. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  should  greatly  upgrade 
its  air  defenses,  therefore,  by  far  the  most 
Important  steps  to  assure  that  we  can  con- 
tinue to  penetrate  lies  not  In  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  airframe  but  In  such  devices 
as  SRAM,  SCAO,  decoys,  chaff,  and  other 
electronic  covuitermeasures  which  can  avoid, 
confuse  or  suppress  defenses.  All  of  those 
same  devices  can  be  applied  to  tb«  B-£2: 
many  can  also  be  used  on  the  PB-111. 

As  to  prelaunch  s\irvlvablUty.  the  takeoff 
characteristics  for  the  FB-111  are  similar  to 
those  contemplated  for  the  B-1,  and  the  re- 
action Ume  of  B-52's  and  KC-135  tankers 
is  also  being  improved  through  quick-start- 
ing devices,  satellite  wammg  and  communi- 
cations systems,  rebaslng.  and  alert-dedi- 
cated runways.  With  these  changes,  there 
should  not  be  a  significant  difference  be- 
tween the  B-1  and  B-82  In  terms  of  capabil- 
ity to  survive  an  SLBM  attack.  In  fact,  the 
qvdck  reaction  time  of  the  B-1  is  not  neces- 
sarily required  for  protection  against  SLBM's 
^'on  Inland  bases,  but  would  rather  permit 
It  to  be  based  closer  to  the  U.S.  coastline. 

Various  mixes  of  weapons  could  be  em- 
ployed. But  the  B-S20  and  H  and  FB-111 
combination  could  carry,  for  example,  a  total 
of  2.826  SRAM  missiles  with  nuclear  war- 
heads In  the  medium  klloton  range,  plus 
2,430  SCAD  decoys  on  the  B-62's — certainly 
an  ample  force  for  a  bomber  deterrent. 
(3)  Stretched  FB-111: 
The  builders  of  the  FB-111.  General  Dy- 
namics, has  suggested  that  this  aircraft 
could  be  redesigned  to  make  it  a  true  inter- 
continental bomber.  The  proposal,  the  FB- 
lllO,  would  have  somewhat  more  range  and 


payload,  and  it  could  still  retain  the  FB- 
lllA's  speed  advantages  over  the  B-1 — tiks 
limited  supersonic  capability  at  low  alti- 
tudes. The  contractor  has  estimated  the  cost 
for  210  FB-llia's  at  about  $3  billion,  or  $15 
million  for  each  aircraft.  The  Air  Force  set  it 
higher,  at  $17.8  million  per  aircraft  or  $3.7 
billion  t<x  the  program. 

Despite  obvious  cost  advantages,  the  Air 
Force  has  studied  and  rejected  this  option, 
on  the  principal  grounds  that  the  FB-UlO 
would  be  less  cost  effective  than  the  B-1  on 
the  basis  of  weapons  spaces,  the  cost  per  tar- 
get destroyed  and  the  cost  to  the  adversary 
of  countering  the  system.  However,  the  valid- 
ity of  those  groiind  rules  is  highly  depend- 
ent on  the  extremely  implausible  counter- 
force  scenario  described  earlier  In  this  re- 
port, under  which  the  role  of  bombers  would 
be  to  attack  retained  ICBM's  after  one  or 
more  counterforce  exchanges  have  already 
occurred.  If  the  bomber  Is  considered  more 
realistically  as  insurance  against  failure  or 
degradation  of  ICBM's  or  SLBM's — as  a 
means  of  sustaining  assured  destruction 
against  soft  targets — then  the  total  payload 
of  the  force  could  be  much  less  than  is  con- 
templated for  the  B-1  and  the  comparative 
cost-effectiveness  of  the  FB-lllO  should  rise 
accordingly. 

(4)  TheB-621: 

The  builder  of  the  B-S2.  Boeing,  has  come 
up  with  another  alternative — fitting  the 
B-52G's  and  H's  with  the  newer  and  larger 
engine  which  Is  now  used  on  the  C-6.  The 
aircraft  would  be  redesignated  the  B-52L 
The  change  would  reduce  the  B-62's  depend- 
ence on  tanker  support,  shorten  Its  takeoff 
time  and  distance,  and  slightly  Improve  per- 
formance in  some  other  respects.  It  would  not 
significantly  extend  the  lifetime  of  the  air- 
frame, but  neither,  according  to  Boeing's  en- 
gineers, would  It  shorten  the  period  over 
which  the  B-52  can  be  expected  to  perform 
satisfactorily.  Costs  for  this  modification 
have  been  estimated  at  between  $2  and  $3.3 
billion,  including  the  cost  of  the  new  engines. 
The  major  benefit  would  be  greater  pre- 
launch survivability  plus — as  compared  to 
the  stretched  FB-111  option — retention  of 
the  much  higher  B-6a  range  and  payload.  In- 
cluding room  for  more  penetration  devices 
m  the  event  that  Soviet  defenses  are  up- 
graded. 

(5)  Redesign  of  the  B-1 : 

It  would  also  be  possible  to  make  cost- 
saving  changes  In  the  design  of  the  B-1 ,  and 
a  primary  candidate  for  exclusion  would  be 
the  feature  of  supersonic  flight  at  high  al- 
titude. 

Since  any  strategic  aircraft  must  penetrate 
at  low  altitudes,  where  the  B-I  Is  subsonic, 
the  high  altitude  supersonic  capability  Is  not 
relevant  anyway  to  the  problem  of  penetrat- 
ing Soviet  defenses.  In  fact,  the  supersonic 
capability  Is  the  reason  for  having  a  swing 
wing  on  the  aircraft,  and  that,  as  opposed 
to  a  fixed  wing,  could  actually  detract  from 
stability  at  low  altitudes,  at  the  same  time 
limiting  the  payload  that  can  be  carried  ex- 
ternally. Further,  there  Is  some  indication 
that  an  aircraft  shifting  from  high  altitude 
supersonic  filght  to  low  altitude  subsonic 
would  leave  an  Infra-red  afterglow  that 
would  almost  guarantee  its  detection. 

Dropping  the  supersonic  capability  would, 
of  coiirse.  Increase  the  time  required  for 
the  aircraft  to  complete  Its  mission,  since  It 
is  now  contemplated  that  a  portion  flown 
outside  of  the  range  of  Soviet  radars  would  be 
supersonic.  But  supersonic  flight  requires 
drastically  more  fuel,  which  detracts  from 
payload.  Further,  when  missiles  can  cover 
tjie  distance  in  30  minutes,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  flight  time  of  ten  hours  at  high 
subsonic  speeds  and  eight  hours  with  some 
supersonic  flight  hardly  seems  likely  to  have 
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a  serious  bearing  on  the  bomber's  role  in 
nuclear  war. 

Eliminating  the  supersonic  flight  capabil- 
ity could,  therefore,  cut  several  billions  of 
dollars  from  the  cost  of  the  program,  without 
any  serious  reduction  in  the  B-l's  Important 
performance  characteristics. 

(6)   Standoff  Aircraft: 

Another  option  recommended  by  the  au- 
thors of  this  report  several  years  ago  would 
be  to  forego  the  gravity  bombing  approach 
and  initiate  work  on  an  aircraft/missile  sys- 
tem capable  of  attacking  targets  In  the  In- 
terior of  the  Soviet  Union  without  having  to 
penetrate  defenses. 

The  SRAM  is  a  step  in  this  direction,  since 
It  can  be  launched  from  70  to  100  miles  away 
from  the  target  and  eliminates  the  need  to 
penetrate  terminal  defenses.  The  Hound  Dog 
missile  now  operational  on  the  B-52  has  a 
longer  range  and  a  larger  warhead  than 
SRAM,  but  it  is  a  relatively  slow  cruise  mis- 
sile which  could  be  intercepted  by  advanced 
defenses,  and  it  must  still  be  launched  from 
within  Soviet  airspace.  The  optimum  con- 
cept would  be  a  high  speed  ballistic  missile 
which  could  be  launched  from  outside  the 
range  of  Soviet  radars,  thereby  eliminating 
the  need  for  the  entire  range  of  costly  flight 
characteristics  needed  If  the  aircraft  Itself  is 
required  to  penetrate. 

Under  the  general  designation  M-X,  the 
Air  Force  does  have  conceptual  studies  of  a 
long  range  air  launched  missile  underway, 
although  It  has  not  as  yet  been  described  as 
an  alternative  to  a  penetrating  bomber.  Sev- 
eral approaches  are  pMSsslble,  using  either  the 
commercial  Boeing  747  or  Lockheed's  C-6  as 
the  launch  platform  and  arming  It  with  ex- 
isting Minuteman  missiles,  a  smaller  missile 
weighing  about  47,000  pounds  and  with  a 
range  of  around  6,000  miles,  or  a  still  smaller 
mIssUe  designed  to  penetrate  from  just  be- 
yond the  range  of  Soviet  radars.  The  latter 
approach  would  mean,  of  course,  that  each 
aircraft  could  carry  more  effective  payload 
because  It  would  reduce  the  amount  of  fuel 
required  to  propel  each  warhead  toward  its 
target.  Depending  on  mlssUe  development 
costs,  such  a  system  could  probably  be  ac- 
quired for  around  $10  million,  for  targeting 
flexibility  and  payload  similar  to  that  of  the 
strategic  bomber  fleet  the  Air  Force  now 
plans  for  the  1980's. 

The  need  for  such  a  system  In  the  1080's 
would  depend  almost  entirely  on  whether 
the  adversary  greatly  upgrades  bomber  de- 
fenses. If  they  do  not,  then  the  B-52 /FB-111 
combination  should  serve  through  the  1980's: 
if  they  do  upgrade  defenses,  then  the  cost- 
effectiveness  of  the  standoff  system  should 
compare  very  favorably  with  the  B-1  or  any 
other  aircraft  built  to  penetrate  defenses. 
Ijx  either  case,  the  standoff  approach  seems 
most  promising  for  the  longer  range  future, 
when  the  B-52's  and  FB-lll's  ultimately  do 
have  to  be  retired. 

(B)   Weighing  alternatives 

The  most  recent  Oeneral  Accounting  Office 
review  of  strategic  manned  bomber  programs 
concludes  that  there  Is  time  to  undertake  a 
thorough  new  cost-effectiveness  study  of  the 
B-1  bomber  before  the  currently  scheduled 
production  decision  In  late  1976.  The  Air 
Force  has  agreed.  However,  the  Air  Force  re- 
jected the  agency's  recommendation  that  the 
assumptions  and  methodology  of  the  study 
be  reviewed  by  the  Armed  Services  and  Ap- 
propriations Committees  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate. 

In  fact,  the  assumptions  and  methodology 
wUl  likely  dictate  the  outcome  of  the  study. 
It  Is  possible  to  assume  precise  ranges  of 
Soviet  defenses,  or  to  establish  specific  mis- 
sion profiles,  which  would  exactly  fit  the  B-1 
and  no  other  option. 

A  good  example  Is  the  most  recent  inter- 


nal comparison  between  the  B-1  and  the 
FB-.UIO.  It  was  based  primarily  on  the  tar- 
get coverage  required  for  a  counterforce 
scenario  in  which  the  bomber  would  be  used 
against  Soviet  ICBM's.  Under  those  ground 
rules  the  FB-lllO  came  off  a  poor  second. 
But  the  opertalng  assumption  Itself  was  not 
and  has  not  been  evaluated  on  a  realistic 
basis.  As  this  study  suggests.  It  has  little  to 
recommend  It.  Tet  it  is  a  decisive  factor  In 
weighing  both  the  nature  and  the  size  of  an 
American  strategic  bomber  force. 

Since  the  B-62.  we  have  had  the  B-70  In  an 
air  museum,  the  d-68  In  mothballs,  and 
the  B-1  experiencing  both  unprecedented 
cost  overruns  and  performance  underruns. 
That  history  does  not  inspire  great  confi- 
dence in  the  ability  of  the  Air  Force  to  pro- 
vide an  objective  analysis.  At  the  very  least 
It  reflects  an  entrenched  desire  to  have  a 
certain  aircraft — the  B-1 — and  a  disturbing 
tendency  to  shape  all  the  studies  accord- 
ingly. 

The  Bipslinghoff  study  was  not  an  excep- 
tion to  this  tendency,  first  of  all  because  Its 
scope  was  sharply  limited  and  also  because 
the  task  force  was  dominated  by  experts  who 
should  not  be  expected  to  take  a  conten- 
tious point  of  view  on  the  program  Itself. 

Considering  both  the  economic  and  the 
strategic  stakes  involved,  therefore,  the  ap- 
proach to  date  does  not  provide  a  sound 
basis  for  congressional  decisions.  Based  on 
costly  experience,  there  Is  ample  reason  for 
Congress  to  Insist  on  a  role  In  defining  the 
assumptions  used  In  any  ftirther  cost-effec- 
tiveness studies,  and  on  assurances  that  all 
options  are  fiilly,  and  fairly,  and  Indepen- 
dently considered.  Otherwise  the  country 
could  well  spend  billions  of  dollars  for  the 
wrong  sjrstem,  with  resulting  losses  not  only 
in  funds  but  in  the  added  security  the  right 
system  could  btty. 


HEALTH  HAZARDS  OP  OCCUPA- 
TIONAL CHEMICALS  REQUIRE 
DRASTICALLY  INCREASED  GOV- 
ERNMENT RESEACH  EFFORT 

(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
pomt  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inade- 
quacy of  Oovemment  research  efforts  to 
determine  the  dangers  to  human  health 
by  the  casual  and  Indiscriminate  use  of 
potentially  dangerous  chemicals  should 
be  obvious  to  all  of  us.  In  my  own  district, 
a  number  of  communities  have  recently 
found  high  levels  of  asbestos  fibers  in 
their  drinking  water — a  result  of  mas- 
sive dumping  of  taconlte  tailings  into 
Lake  Superior  by  Reserve  Mining  Co. 

Asbestos  is  already  known  to  cause 
cancer  when  inhaled  into  the  lungs  and 
studies  are  now  being  conducted  to  deter- 
mine whether  It  causes  cancer  when  in- 
gested. 

This  past  weekend,  the  New  York  Aca- 
demy of  Science  held  an  International 
Conference  in  New  York  City  on  a  new 
tragedy  rising  from  our  ignorance  of  the 
affect  on  human  health  of  another  chem- 
ical, vinyl  chloride.  This  is  the  second 
meeting  on  this  subject  which  a  memb^ 
of  my  staff  has  attended  since  it  was 
revealed  in  January  that  vinyl  chloride,  a 
gas  from  which  polyvinyl  chloride  and, 
In  turn,  most  plastic  is  made,  is  a  highly 
toxic  substance,  causing  a  fatal  form  of 


liver  cancer  among  vinyl  chloride 
workers. 

Papers  read  at  the  New  York  confer- 
ence— which  was  attended  by  scientists 
from  eight  countries  as  well  as  represent- 
atives of  business,  labor,  and  govern- 
ment— indicated  that  in  addition  to 
causing  the  fatal  liver  cancer  angiosar- 
coma, vinyl  chloride  has  caused  workers 
to  suffer  from  enlarged  livers  and  spleens, 
deliterious  blood  changes,  skin  eruptions, 
pathology  of  the  bones  of  the  fingers, 
restricted  blood  circulation  and  lung 
fimction  and  even  sexual  impotence  that 
disappeared  when  workers  left  the  vinyl 
chloride  plant. 

The  most  significant  revelation  at  the 
conference,  however,  was  that  at  least 
six  workers  at  a  German  plant  which 
manufactures  floor  tile  from  polyvinyl 
chloride  are  suffering  from  a  liver  dis- 
order which  may  be  a  precursor  of  the 
cancer.  This  could  mean  that  not  only 
are  the  more  than  6,500  workers  directly 
involved  in  the  manufacturing  of  vinyl 
chloride  into  polyvinyl  chloride  In  the 
United  States  subject  to  the  cancer,  but 
also  the  nearly  three-fourths  of  a  mil- 
lion American  workers  who  manufacture 
poljrvinyl  chloride  Into  vsirlous  plastic 
products  ranging  from  phonograph  rec- 
ords to  baby  Ixjttles. 

Dr.  Irving  Selikoff,  a  leading  re- 
searcher in  the  field  of  occupational 
health,  and  chairman  of  the  conference, 
has  estimated  that  as  many  as  12  per- 
cent, or  one  out  of  every  eight  workers 
who  have  been  exposed  to  vinyl  chloride, 
may  die  of  the  disease. 

Mr.  Sjjeaker,  every  day  workers  are 
exposed  to  15,000  chemicals  and  agents. 
Two  Uiousand  new  chemicals  are  com- 
pounded each  year.  One  thousand  chem- 
icals have  been  foimd  to  have  cancer- 
causing  potential.  Vinyl  chloride  is  sim- 
ply the  most  famous. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  start  looking  at 
the  possible  health  effects  those  chemi- 
cals can  have  on  the  workers  who  handle 
them,  and  the  consumers  who  buy  prod- 
ucts made  of  them.  Our  past  record  in 
this  regard  is  dismal  at  best. 

Although  the  United  States  has  been 
first  in  the  production  of  vinyl  chloride 
and  first  in  the  number  of  deaths  which 
have  already  occurred  from  vinyl  chlo- 
ride-related diseases,  we  have  not  been 
nearly  so  preeminent  In  researching  the 
risks  posed  by  this  chemical.  The  first 
major  clinical  study  which  established  a 
definite  link  between  angiosarcoma  and 
vinyl  chloride  was  performed  in  Italy. 
The  West  Germans  have  made  enormous 
strides  in  uncovering  nonmalignant  ail- 
ments caused  by  vinyl  chloride  and  a 
number  of  other  nations  have  contrib- 
uted significant  discoveries  in  this  area 
as  well.  In  the  United  States,  it  Is  only 
now,  after  clear  proof  of  the  dangers  of 
this  chemical  is  already  available  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  begim  to 
direct  a  significant  effort  toward  learn- 
ing about  it  and  much  of  that  effort  has 
been  made  at  the  expense  of  our  already 
inadequate  efforts  to  study  other  occu- 
pationsd  health  risks. 

The  failure  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
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to  make  a  major  commitment  toward 
researching  vinyl  chloride  and  other 
such  health  hazards  has  also  meant  that 
the  very  Industries  which  are  adversely 
affected  by  the  Imposition  of  new  stand- 
ards that  result  from  the  discovery  of  a 
new  hazard  are  dominating  what  re- 
search Is  being  done  on  those  hazards. 
They  employ  most  of  the  scientists  and 
finance  most  of  the  experiments  and  to  a 
great  degree,  therefore,  control  both  the 
kind  of  data  that  is  being  developed  and 
the  access  to  that  data. 

The  vinyl  chloride  episode  has  revealed 
much  about  the  Inadequacy  of  our  ef- 
forts to  imcover  occupational  hazards 
and  I  think  It  will  be  inexcuslble  tf  this 
Congiess  does  not  begin  with  the  1975 
budget  to  make  available  the  kind  of 
money  needed  to  carry  out  this  research. 

That  does  not  mean  a  token  Increase. 
It  means  a  large  one.  Working  men  and 
women  in  America  are  becoming  more 
and.  more  aware  that  they  rather  than 
white  rats,  are  being  used  to  test  the 
health  hazards  of  such  chemicals  and 
already  some  are  asking  their  Congress- 
men why  something  hasn't  been  done.  I 
hope  that  in  the  future  we  will  not  have 
to  answer  that  the  Congress  thought  It 
would  cost  too  much  money. 

Among  the  many  distinguished  speak- 
ers at  the  New  York  conference  wsb  Mr. 
.facob  dayman,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Intemati(mal  Union  Department  of 
the  APL-CIO  who  descri\)es  the  vinyl 
chloride  tragedy  in  human  terms  from 
the  perspective  of  the  workers  whose  jobs 
demand  that  they  be  exposed  to  heavy 
concentrations  of  untested  chemicals  in 
their  dairy  work  assignments.  His  re- 
marks follow.  Also  following  are  several 
newspaper  articles  on  the  New  York  con- 
ference : 

Bbmahks  of  Jacob  Ciatmam,  Skckxtabt- 
Tbeasukeh,  Ikbttstbial  Union  DEPAitTMZMT, 
APL-CIO 

When  phUoGophers  and  sclentlats  speculate 
on  the  future,  no  one  really  expects  a  surge 
of  Interest  to  be  generated,  certainly  not  a 
call  for  action.  In  our  problem-oriented 
society,  the  short-term  haa  priority  over  the 
long.  In  government.  In  our  institutions.  In 
industry  and  in  the  family  of  organized  labor, 
we  move  from  crisis  to  crisis,  never  stopping 
long  enough  to  change  the  conditions  and 
clrcumstanees  from  which  t^ese  crises  arlBe. 

Health  and  environment,  In  the  workplace 
or  tn  the  community,  poae  no  exceptions.  We 
have  been  told  of  the  dangers  of  our  Increas- 
ingly synthetic  world  for  over  a  half  cen- 
tury— and  of  some  of  the  traditional  hazards 
of  the  workplace  since  the  beginnings  of  the 
Industrial  revolution.  And,  to  be  honest,  we 
have  done  very  little  about  either.  When  an 
episode  occtirs,  of  the  kind  focused  upon 
here,  w«  tend  to  treat  It  as  If  tt  were  one  of 
a  kind,  as  if  similar  episodes  could  not  occur 
again. 

Fortunately  for  our  children — but  un- 
fortunately for  those  of  us  who  will  die  of 
an  environmental  disease — the  difference  be- 
tween the  short  and  the  long  term  Is  col- 
Ukpelng  under  the  weight  of  predtetlons- 
come-true.  The  crisis  we  are  now  faced  with 
U  forcing  us  to  radically  alter  the  conditions 
for  change  In  our  society.  We  no  longer  can 
merely  solve  the  problem  of  vinyl  chloride. 
We  must  halt  the  parade  of  new  environ- 
mental diseases,  whether  they  are  dread  an- 
giosarcomas and  meslothellomas  or  as  yet 
unnamert  behavioral  and  neurological  syn- 


dromes. With  my  own  lifetime  cancer  has 
changed  from  being  one  of  the  least  frequent 
to  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  death. 
This  la  not  human  progress.  It  Is  not  a  legacy 
wUllngly  left  for  my  grandchildren  to  chal- 
lenge. 

Vinyl  chloride  may  pose,  as  Dr.  Lloyd 
points  out  In  this  week's  issue  of  IXME  mag- 
azine, "the  occupational  disease  of  the  cen- 
tiiry"  but  It  also  presents  us  with  a  case 
history  of  why  these  diseases  occtu'. 

Dr.  Sellkoff  reminds  us  that  the  toxicity  of 
vinyl  chloride  was  established  in  the  Euro- 
pean sdentlflc  literature  more  than  a  quarter 
century  ago.  Even  In  this  country  corporate 
scientists  developed  Information  which  was 
not  widely  or  effectively  acted  upon.  10  .  .  . 
16  years  ago.  by  either  management  or  gov- 
ernment. Only  In  very  recent  years  has  there 
been  serloxis  Investigation  of  vinyl  chloride 
as  a  carcinogen.  And  If  It  were  not  for  the 
uniqueness  of  the  tiunors  produced,  as  Dr, 
Epstein  noted  some  months  ago,  this  chem- 
ical scourge  might  still  not  have  broad  ac- 
ceptance as  a  human  carcinogen. 

Now  at  this  point  I  will  not  make  an  attack 
on  the  callous  multinational  corporations 
who  Ignored  and  kept  secret  even  the  voices 
of  their  own  Indentured  scientists.  (Ill  save 
that  for  later.) 

To  be  fair,  we  ought  to  ask:  Where  was 
labor?  What  were  we  doing? 

This  is  really  the  questlcm  asked  by  the 
Louisville  Times  In  their  editorial  of  Febru- 
ary 28.  It  deserves  an  answer. 

I  cannot  speak  for  the  labor  movement 
abroad.  But  I  know  what  we  are  doing. 

As  long  as  a  hundred  years  ago  we  were 
fighting  in  the  courts  for  the  right  to  a  safe 
workplace.  Fifty  years  ago  we  were  strug- 
gling to  secure  Workmen's  Compensation 
laws  and  arguing  with  the  employers  that 
"safety  would  pay"  because  it  would  cut 
down  on  Workmen's  Compensation  awards. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  we  were  still  strug- 
gling with  the  medical  profession  and  com- 
pensation boards  in  many  states  to  have  sUl- 
coeis  declared  a  compensable  disease.  Fifteen 
years  ago  we  accepted  the  Invitation  to  col- 
laborate with  msinagement  In  the  volxuitary 
safety  movement.  Five  years  ago  we  were 
still  struggling  to  make  our  system  of  state 
enforcement  programs  work,  although  the 
industrial  and  business  power  over  state 
legislation    foredoomed    these    efforts. 

During  that  century  we  brought  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  seals  and 
raffle  tickets  In  the  march  on  polio,  rheu- 
matism, tuberculosis,  cancer,  heart  disease, 
diabetes,  sickle  cell  anemia,  kidney  disease, 
MD.  MS.  mental  health,  etc..  etc.  We  built 
hundreds  of  hospitals,  sanatoria,  and  clinics. 
Like  this  occasion,  gastronomies  became  a 
weapon  as  we  organized  thousands  of  lunch- 
eons, breakfasts,  dinners,  brunches,  oock- 
taU  parties  and  coffee  klatcbee  to  plan  the 
stuffing  of  envelopes,  the  rolling  of  bandages 
and  the  ringing  of  doorbells. 

In  this  city,  only  blocks  from  here,  we 
passed  the  hat  In  filthy,  airless  sweatshops 
to  collect  pennies,  nickels,  and  an  occasional 
dime  to  fight  the  Great  White  Plague.  Iron- 
ically, some  of  the  funds  left  over  from 
tboee  days  are  being  donated  to  the  federal 
government,  the  National  Institute  for  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health,  to  help  finance 
the  study  of  the  new  hazards  faced  by  the 
modem  clothing  worker.  Times  havent  reaUy 
changed. 

While  some  small  gains  were  made,  on 
balance  I  must  tell  you  that  our  efforts  were 
much  short  of  great  success.  But  we  tried. 

As  I  try  to  pinpoint  the  reasons  for  the 
failure.  I  Inevitably  focus  on  one  fact.  We 
were  once  an  Immigrant  society  with  rela- 
tively simple  and  undemanding  expecta- 
tions. The  worker  In  particular  accepted  a 
rather   subordinate    role    in    the   decision- 


making process.  He  assumed  that  someone 
else  would  have  to  do  the  thinking,  the 
evaluation  and  choose  the  course  of  action. 
He  looked  around  at  the  safety  posters,  he 
attended  committee  meetings  and  rallies  for 
the  glory  of  the  hard  hat  and  the  fire  ex- 
tinguisher. He  accepted  designation  as  the 
"accident  prone"  employee  who  needed  psy- 
chological reconditioning. 

While  his  lungs  were  being  destroyed, 
while  the  valves  of  his  heart  were  being 
torn,  he  tried  to  believe  that  someone  was 
really  doing  something  to  protect  him. 

But  four  years  ago  our  Department  had  a 
rank-and-file  meeting  In  Washington  where 
we  vowed  to  end  the  consequences  of  soci- 
ety's failures.  That  meeting  lead  to  the 
passage  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act.  which  went  Into  effect  barely 
three  years  ago. 

Laws  don't  solve  problems.  But  they  set 
forth  the  mles  we  must  all  follow  In  thr 
fight  to  find  solutions. 

The  key  set  of  rules  Implied  and  spelle- 
out  in  the  Act  are  those  that  clearly  spel 
out  the  equal  role  of  the  worker  or  his  rep- 
resentative at  every  stage  of  the  decision- 
making process.  The  meaning  of  those  rules 
for  you  as  medical  scientists  is  that  there 
can  be  no  more  secret  studies,  no  more  deci- 
sion-making meetings  with  government  In 
the  absence  of  worker  representatives,  no 
more  government-management  secrecy  pacts 
on  data  collection. 

When  we  initiated  our  campaign  to  clean 
up  the  asbestos  industry,  despite  these  new 
rules,  there  was  an  attempt  to  play  the  game 
as  if  the  Act  bad  never  passed.  I  thought  we 
had  settled  that  question  but  our  experience 
In  the  current  vinyl  chloride  episode  leads 
me  to  believe  that  on  this  point  there  are 
still  some  untutored  minds  In  govenunent 
and  Industry. 

Multi-corporate  studies  of  cancer  from 
vinyl  chloride  were  Initiated  secretly  In  this 
country  and  in  Europe.  They  were  discussed 
with  the  government  In  secret  and  their  re- 
sults would  probatriy  still  be  a  secret  without 
the  presence  of  mass  media  and  If  the  law 
did  not  require  the  reporting  of  occupational 
disease. 

Even  after  the  Louisville  cases  were  an- 
noxinoed.  the  government  attempted  to  con- 
duct key  meetings  without  the  presence  of 
our  representatives.  In  at  least  one  case,  in 
the  Union  Carbide  plant  in  South  Charleston. 
West  Virginia,  the  government  sought  to  sub- 
stitute a  medical  survey  of  employees  by  an 
Independent  researcher,  initiated  by  the  Ma- 
chinists union,  with  a  study  of  their  own 
to  be  conducted — by  secret  pre -arrange- 
ment— in  coUabwatlon  with  the  company. 

Seemingly,  to  slow  down  the  development 
of  new  information,  NIOSH  Is  being  ordered 
to  request  no  Increases  in  staff  and  funds 
to  cope  with  the  additional  burden  of  their 
vinyl  chloride  Investigation.  Because  of  re- 
sources already  stretched  to  the  breaking 
point.  In  effect.  NIOSH  is  being  asked  to 
diminish  Its  total  effort.  No  serious  re- 
progranuning  Is  taking  place  at  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  and  there  are  no  funds 
available  to  the  National  Institute  for  En- 
vironmental Hecdth  Sciences  to  support  the 
work  of  her  sister  agency. 

Dr.  Wagoner — for  example — Is  being  forced 
to  delay  other  equally  Important  Investiga- 
tions. 

T  am  convinced  that  this  effort  Is  unrelated 
to  a  tight  budget.  The  funds  required  are  a 
pittance  in  terms  of  the  total  HEW  budget: 
a  few  million  dollars  are  required.  Research 
means  Information  and  Information  means 
regulation.  Regulation  means  corporate  ex- 
penditures. The  equation  Is  rather  simple. 

The  unstinting  personal  sacrifice  of  scores 
of  civil  servants  and  commissioned  corps  of- 
ficers of  the  Public  Health  Service  Is  frustrat- 
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Ing  this  design.  It  Isn't  going  to  work.  These 
men  and  women  are  making  great  personal 
sacrifices  for  our  members.  Our  people  will 
■»  take  every  necessary  step  to  protect  and  sup- 
port the  civil  servants  who  are  trying  to  do 
an  honest  Job.  They  are  also  being  advised 
about  who  In  the  private  sector  Is  providing 
them  with  necessary  professional  skills :  Sell- 
koff. Nicholson.  Llllls.  Anderson.  Daum,  Flsh- 
bein,  Mancuso.  Epstein.  Kay,  Holaday  and 
dozens  of  others. 

We've  come  a  long  way  In  this  country  In 
at  least  our  formal  commitment  to  the 
preservation  of  life  and  health  on  the  Job. 
The  passage  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  was  a  magnificent  eplosde  In  our 
struggle.  It  is  essentially  a  good  law.  But  It 
needs  Implementation. 

It  needs  much  more  financial  support. 

It  needs  many  more  dedicated  public 
officials. 

It  needs  the  continuing  support  of  people 
of  good  will.  In  and  out  of  the  labor,  move- 
ment. 

And  finally  It  needs  the  precious  skills 
which  you  possess. 

We  appreciate — more  than  we  can  ex- 
press— the  great  contributions  of  some  of 
you  sitting  here. 

ViNTL  CHLORIDK   PaRLXT    TOLO  OF   DANGXR   TO 

Workers 
(By  Jane  E.  Brody) 

Workers  exposed  to  vinyl  chloride,  a  widely 
used  chemical  In  the  plastics  industry,  face 
an  Increased  risk  of  developing  blood,  liver 
and  respiratory  abnormalities  as  well  as 
dying  from  a  variety  of  cancers,  the  first 
International  meeting  on  the  chemical  was 
told  yesterday. 

The  hastUy  called  conference,  held  under 
auspices  of  the  New  Tork  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, was  organized  ifi  response  to  the  dis- 
covery in  January  of  four  cases  of  a  rate  liver 
cancer  among  vinyl  chloride  workers  at  a 
B.  F.  Goodrich  plant  In  LoulsvlUe. 

Today,  as  a  result  of  Industrywide  searches 
of  records  and  examinations  of  workers,  19 
cases  of  this  cancer — angiosarcoma  of  the 
liver — are  known  to  have  occurred  among 
vinyl  chloride  workers.  13  of  them  In  the 
United  states. 

PLASTICS    WORKERS    INVOLVED 

The  finding  of  this  unusual  cancer  was 
assumed  to  represent  Just  the  tip  of  an  Ice- 
berg of  an  Illness  that  may  be  occurring  un- 
noticed among  the  nation's  8,500  workers 
who  make  vinyl  chloride  or  polyvinyl 
chloride,  and  the  reports  presented  to  the 
300  sclentUts  gathered  here  from  eight 
countries  confirm  this  suspicion. 

The  reports  also  indicate  that  the  risk  of 
disease  may  extend  to  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  workers  who  fashion  polyvinyl  chloride 
Into  thousands  of  cocunonly  used  plastics 
products,  ranging  from  fioor  tUes  to  clothing 
to  pharmaceutical  products. 

As  yet,  there  is  no  hint  of  any  danger  to 
consumers  who  use  the  products.  But  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  recently  re- 
called several  dozen  aerosol  products  In 
which  vinyl  chloride  was  used  as  a  propeUant. 

In  reports  to  the  conference,  physicians 
from  the  University  of  Bonn  in  West  Ger- 
many said  that  they  had  identified  a  syn- 
drome they  caU  vinyl  chloride  disease.  Among 
the  symptoms  commonly  found  are  ab- 
normally low  numbers  of  blood  cells  eaUed 
platelets,  which  are  crucial  to"  clotting, 
■lowed  liver  function,  enlarged  liver  and 
spleen,  and  excessive  production  of  Imma- 
ture red  blood  ceUs. 

A  report  from  Romania  Indicated  that 
nearly  half  of  the  vinyl  chloride  workers  may 
nave  spasms  in  their  blood  vessels,  and  10 
per  cent  of  the  Romanian  workers  bad  tem- 


porary hormonal  disturbances  that  In  some 
cases  were  manifested  as  sexual  Impotence 
that  disappeared  during  vacations. 

The  results  of  an  Intensive  examination  of 
nearly  400  workers  at  a  Goodyear  plant  In 
Niagara  Palls,  N.Y..  tends  to  support  the 
Eiuropean  findings,  according  to  data  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Ruth  Lllls  of  Mount  Slnal 
Medical  Center  here. 

Of  348  Niagara  Falls  workers  whose  lung 
function  was  studied,  68  per  cent  showed 
Blgntflcant  obstruction  of  the  airways.  Dr. 
Albert  Miller  of  the  Mount  Slnal  team  re- 
ported. He  added  that  this  obstruction  was 
found  In  a  large  percentage  of  nonsmokers 
as  well  as  smokers,  "suggesting  that  occupa- 
tional exposure  is  a  factor." 

MEASCais   STTCCESTED 

A  study  of  deaths  that  occurred  among  the 
Niagara  Falls  workers  hinted  at  an  Increased 
risk  of  dying  of  cancer  of  the  lymph  and 
blood-forming  organs  and  the  brain,  as  well 
as  the  liver  cancer.  An  Industry -sponsored 
study  of  352  deaths  among  vinyl  chloride 
workers  at  plants  around  the  coimtry  pointed 
to  an  increased  risk  of  developing  cancer  of 
the  respiratory  and  digestive  systems,  the 
lymph  glands,  the  liver  and  the  brain. 

Although  the  legacy  of  previous  vinyl 
chloride  exposure  is  expected  to  last  many 
years — ^possibly  decades — to  prevent  further 
rlak  to  workers  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor  yesterday  published  a  proposed  new 
occupational  standard  that  would  outlaw 
workers'  exposure  to  detectable  levels  of 
vinyl  chloride.  The  standard  would  require 
the  wearing  of  respirators  by  any  workers 
who  might  Inhale  measurable  levels  of  the 
chemical  and  would  require  the  company 
to  provide  annual  medical  examinations  for 
all  Its  employes. 

The  Industry  is  expected  to  ask  for  a  hear- 
ing on  the  proposal.  Among  the  crucial  Issues 
are  whether  present  technology  permits  such 
a  lowering  of  the  vinyl  chloride  level  inside 
a  plant  and  whether  workers  could  feasibly 
wear  respirator  equipment.  Currently,  the 
industry  is  trying  to  conform  to  the  emer- 
gency standard  of  60  parts  of  vinyl  chloride 
per  mUllon  parts  of  air.  a  level  at  which  the 
liver  cancer  has  been  produced  In  experi- 
mental animals. 

To  define  further  the  111  effects  of  vinyl 
chloride  and  how  it  may  Interact  with  other 
agents.  Dr.  E.  Cuyler  Hammond,  a  vice 
president  of  the  American  Cancer  Society,  a 
cosponsor  of  the  meeting,  said  that  a  large 
group  of  workers  would  be  studied,  going 
back  10  or  15  years. 

[From  the  WaU  Street  Journal.  May  18, 19741 

Scientists  Hear  Reports  Vinyl  CRORms  Mat 

Be  More  Dancerotts  Than  Realized 

(By  Barry  BLramer) 

New  York. — Scientists  from  around  the 
world  at  a  hastily  organized  meeting  on  the 
health  hazards  of  vinyl  chloride  heard  dis- 
turbing indications  that  the  danger  to  work- 
ers in  the  plastics  Indtistry  may  be  more 
widespread  than  first  realized,  and  that  the 
chemical  may  also  pose  environmental  and 
public -health  problems. 

Vinyl  chloride,  a  gas  used  since  World 
War  n  to  make  polyvinyl  chloride,  or  PVC 
a  solid  plastic  with  ubiquitous  industrial 
and  consumer  ai^licatlons.  has  been  linked 
recently  with  20  cases  world-wide  of  a  rare 
and  usually  fatal  form  of  liver  cancer,  an- 
giosarcoma. In  workers  at  plants  where  vl- 
nyl-chlorlde  gas  Is  produced  or  where  It  la 
polymerized  Into  the  plastic.  Thirteen  of  the 
angioe&rcoma  cases,  only  two  of  whom  are 
still  alive,  are  In  the  VS. 

At  the  two-day  conference,  sponsored  by 
the  New  Tork  Academy  of  Sciences,  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  the  Natlonai  In- 
stitute for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 


and  other  groups,  scientists  reported  a  grow- 
ing list  of  health  problems  they  have  labeled 
collectively  "vinyl  chloride  disease."  Prom 
West  Germany.  Rumania,  Japan  and  the 
U.S..  scientists  reported  that  the  symptoms, 
found  In  a  significant  number  of  vinyl -chlo- 
ride workers.  Include  enlarged  Uvers  and 
spleens,  deleterious  blood  changes,  skin  erup- 
tions, pathology  of  the  bones  of  the  fingers, 
restricted  blood  circulation  and  lung  func- 
tion and  even,  in  Rumania,  sexual  Impotence 
that  disappeared  when  the  afflicted  workers 
left  the  vlnyl-chlorlde  plant. 

MOST  tTNSETTLING  REPORT 

But  the  moet  unsettling  report  came  from 
sclentUts  at  Bonn  University,  who  reported 
finding  serious  liver  disease  in  six  worken 
at  a  plant  that  turns  PVC  plastic  into  fioor 
tUes.  UntU  now.  It  had  been  thought  the 
danger  was  limited  to  workers  In  dii«ct  con- 
tact with  the  vinyl-chloride  monomer,  who 
number  about  6,600  Jn  the  U.S.  But  U  the 
hazard  extends  to  workers  down  the  line 
who  melt,  mold,  form,  extrude,  shape  and 
otherwise  fabricate  PVC  Into  pipes,  packag- 
ing film  and  bottles,  fioorlng,  apparel,  auto- 
motive parts,  home  fumidiings,  wire  coat- 
ings and  myriad  other  produots.  a  mucii 
larger  number  of  workers — aome  estimates 
say  as  many  as  700.000 — could  be  exposed  to 
the  danger. 

The  Bonn  scientists  didn't  find  Uver  can- 
cer in  the  fioor-tUe  workers,  but  they  de- 
scribed the  Uver  disease  as  possible  pre- 
cursors to  angiosarcoma.  Similar  Uver 
changes  were  reported  among  UJ3.  vlnyl- 
chlorldembnomer  workers. 

The  largest  effort  to  seek  out  present  and 
former  vinyl-chloride  workers  who  may  have 
been  sickened  by  working  with  the  chemical 
haa  gone  on  In  the  VS.,  which  produces 
about  25%  of  the  world's  PVC.  with  sales 
of  over  $12  bUllon.  Since  an  alert  company 
physician.  Dr.  John  L.  Creech,  discovered  In 
January  that  two  vlnyl-chlorlde  worken  at 
the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  faculty  In  Louisville. 
Ky..  had  died  of  angiosarcoma,  a  total  of 
seven  cases  of  angiosarcoma  have  been  found 
at  the  LoulsvlUe  plant,  two  of  whom  are 
alive,  three  cases  at  the  Niagara  Falls.  N.T., 
plant  of  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  two 
cases  at  the  South  Charleston.  W.  Va..  plant 
of  Union  Carbide  Corp.,  and  one  at  the  Potts- 
town,  Pa..  faclUty  of  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.  Seven  other  cases  have  been  found 
abroad. 

OTHER   rORMS   or   CAIfCXB 

Reports  at  the  conference  also  hinted  at 
the  poeslbUity  that  vlnyl-chlorlde  workers 
may  have  contracted  other  forms  of  cancer 
beside  the  rare  Uver  form.  A  survey  of  8.384 
present  and  former  vlnyl-chlorlde  workers 
done  for  the  Manufacturing  Chemists  Asao- 
cUtlon  found  that  overaU  death  rates  oom'- 
pared  favorably  with  the  general  population, 
but  that  vlnyl-chlorlde  workers,  especlaUy 
those  with  longer  exposure  to  the  substance, 
showed  Increased  risk  of  cancers  of  the 
liver,  lung,  lymphatic  system,  brain  and  ttrl- 
nary  organs. 

Another  study,  of  workers  at  Ooodyear's 
Niagara  Falls  plant,  found  that  while  four 
deaths  from  aU  types  of  cancer  could  have 
been  expected  statisticaUy  among  the  367 
workers  studied,  there  had  been  nine  cases. 

WhUe  several  studies  showed  that  the 
danger  of  vinyl  chloride  Increased  the  longer 
the  exposure  to  It,  It  isn't  known  whether 
low  levels  of  exposure  are  safe.  The  Italian 
scientist.  Dr.  Cesare  Maltonl.  whoee  studies 
showed  as  early  as  1973  that  vinyl  chloride 
at  high  levels  In  the  air  caused  angloearcoma 
In  mice,  but  whose  studies  were  ignored  un- 
tU  the  human  cases  were  imcovered.  h^ 
since  reported  that  mice  expoeed  to  as  little 
as  50  parts  per  million  in  the  air  also  got  the 
cancer.  Fifty  parts  per  million  Is  the  current 
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emergency  st*Ddard  In  ▼Inyl-cblorlde  plants 
set  recently  by  the  Labor  Department,  al- 
tbough  tbe  agency  proposed  last  week 
tougher  permanent  standards  that  would 
limit  air  levels  oi  vinyl  chloride  In  plants 
to  under  one  part  per  million. 

"8BU>  TOLXKANCX"  STAITOAKO 

The  Society  of  the  Plastics  Industry  has 
already  condemned  the  proposed  "zero  tol- 
erance" standard  as  "excessively  and  unre- 
allstlcally  restrictive."  claiming  that  the 
standard  would  make  It  "virtually  impossible 
for  plants  to  operate."  In  a  separate  state- 
ment, B.  F.  Goodrich  called  the  proposed 
limits  Impractical  and  unjustified  by  the 
situation.  The  temporary  50-parts-per-mll- 
Uon  standard,  which  replaced  a  long-time 
standard  of  500  parts  per  million,  Is  expected 
to  stay  in  effect  for  up  to  six  months. 

While  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
have  ordered  recalls  o^  halrsprays  and  pesti- 
cide sprays  whose  propellent  is  vinyl  chloride, 
there  Isnt  any  evidence  that  consumers  have 
been  exposed  to  dangerous  amounts  of  the 
substance. 

But  an  EPA  study,  based  on  the  theoretical 
use  of  ylnyl-chloride-contalnlng  sprays,  indi- 
cated that  some  oonsumers  may  have  been 
expoMd  to  air  concentrations  of  the  chemi- 
cal above  that  currently  allowed  in  Industry. 

"The  risk  may  be  amaUer  in  the  general 
population,  but  we're  dealing  with  a  much 
larger  group  at  people  than  the  Industrial 
vinyl -chloride  workers,"  said  Dr.  Kenneth 
Brldbord  of  the  EPA's  Human  Studies  Labo- 
ratory. 

The  BPA  Is  currently  surveying  emissions 
of  Tlnyl -chloride  gas  into  the  atmosphere 
and  water  found  around  factories  nationwide 
to  help  determine  if  the  health  of  people 
living  around  the  plants  may  be  endangered. 
Qlenn  B.  Schweitzer,  director  of  the  BPA's 
Office  of  Toxic  Substances,  told  the  confer- 
ence an  estimated  200  million  povinds  of 
vinyl  chloride  are  discharged  into  the  at- 
mosphere from  UJB.  vlnyl-chlorlde-polymen- 
zation  plants  each  year. 

He  called  on  Industry  to  help  support 
studies  of  populations  around  such  plants 
who  may  have  been  exposed  to  low  levels  of 
vtnyl-chlorlde  for  long  periods  of  time. 


CONGRESSMAN  una  CHER  STRTKER 
A  GREAT  BLOW  FOR  CHEYENNE8 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  colleague  from  Montana 
(Mr.  MxLCHKs)  has  won  the  richly  de- 
served praise  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Indians  for  the  great  news  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  is  about  to  can- 
cel leases  for  strip  mining  on  260,000 
acres  of  Indian  lands  in  Montana.  I  was 
in  eastern  Montana  and  Wyoming  over 
the  weekend,  and  the  news  of  Congress- 
man Melcher's  successful  effort,  strong- 
ly supported  by  Montana's  able  Senators, 
spread  like  wildfire  through  the  Indian 
reservation  and  brought  great  joy  to 
those  dedicated  to  the  protection  of  the 
land  and  people  in  this  Nation. 

I  am  pleased  to  include  with  my  re- 
marks the  text  of  the  front-page  article 
which  appeared  in  The  New  York  Times 
on  Sunday,  May  19: 
VB.  Kat  Camcxl  Teisai.  Men  Dkal — Crxt- 

XNm  Chasox  thx  Iitdun  Bttwcau  Chxated 

Thxm  ht  CoAi,  NxcoTiATioif s 

(By  Ben  A.  Franklin) 

Wasbhtcton,   May   18. — The   Interior  De- 
partment was  repOTted  to  have  decided  to 


cancel  leases  for  strlp-mlnlng  for  coal  on 
260,000  acres  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  In- 
dians' retervatlon  in  Montana. 

Indians  have  charged  that  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  cheated  them  in  negotiations 
for  coal-mining  rights  to  their  lands. 

The  leases,  dating  to  1969,  are  potentially 
worUi  billions  of  dollars  to  four  major  energy 
corporations  and  two  groups  of  land  specula- 
tors. 

The  Interior  Department's  reported  deci- 
sion surprised  many  observers  because  it  was 
considered  both  radically  "pro-Indian"  and 
a  blow  to  the  Nixon  Administration's  plans 
for  rapid  coal  development  In  the  Oreat 
Plains  States. 

Representative  John  Melcher,  a  Montana 
Democrat,  whose  dlstrtcf  embraces  the  large- 
ly barren,  416,000-acre  reservation  east  of 
Bluings,  reported  the  decision  In  a  statement 
released  by  his  Billings  office  that  became 
known  here  today. 

Officials  of  the  department,  who-  had  ex- 
pected Interior  Secretary  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton 
to  announce  a  decision  momentarily  after 
separate  meetings  here  last  Wednesday  with 
representatives  of  the  tribe  and  the  lease- 
holders, challenged  Mr.  Melcher's  version  of 
the  department's  action.  But  officials  did  not 
deny  that  Mr.  Morton  was  likely  to  favor  the 
Indians'  petition  for  a  lease  cancellation. 

One  top  official  here  called  the  announce- 
ment "premature,"  aaylng,  "An  outright 
lease  cancellation  is  a  strong  option,  but 
there  is  no  definite  decision." 

But  by  telephone  Mr.  Melcber  insisted  he 
had  been  "privately  advised  that  the  leases 
win  be  declared  invalid."  He  said  he  had 
"given  congratulations"  to  tribal  leaders. 

One  Interior  spokesman  said  ^hat  Mr.  Mel- 
cher was  "trying  to  get  into  the  act." 

OirCX  A   WABLIKX  TKOE 

The  4,000  Impoverished  Northern  Chey- 
enne, once  one  of  the  moet  warlike  Plains 
tribes,  own  at  least  two  billion  tons  of  the 
low-sulphur  Fort  Union  formation  tn  eastern 
Montana,  the  largest  single  block  of  coal  in 
the  United  States.  The  leases  Involved  cover 
the  choicest  half  of  the  Indians'  coal 
reserves. 

The  leasing  companies,  with  a  t2.7-mllllon 
Investment  there  to  date,  are  the  Peabody 
Coal  Company  of  St.  Louis,  the  nation's  larg- 
est coal  producer;  the  Consolidation  Coal 
Company  of  Pittsburgh,  the  second  largest; 
American  Metal  Climax,  Inc.,  with  headquar- 
ters in  New  Ywk;  the  Chevron  Oil  Company 
of  San  Francisco,  a  subsidiary  of  Standard 
Oil  of  California,  and  two  smaller  Montana- 
based  leaseholders. 

Spokesmen  for  the  c<Mnpanlas  cotild  not 
be  reached  today,  but  one  Interior  Depart- 
ment aide  said  that  company  executives 
learned  last  week  that  a  decision  for  the 
Indians  was  likely  and  were  "seething." 
jonrr  *kmture  PuurNZD 

Peabody  coal  annoiinct  i  a  year  ago  Its  In- 
tention to  start,  as  a  joint  venture,  a  major 
coal  conversion  complex  on  its  16,000-acre 
N<Miihem  Cheyenne  leasehold.  The  com- 
pany's plan  was  to  strip-mine  600  million 
tons  of  the  Indian  coal  for  conversion  Into 
pipeline  gas  for  the  Northern  Natural  Oas 
and  the  Cities  Service  Oas  Companies,  utiliz- 
ing at  least  four  huge  coal  gaslflcatlon  plants 
around  the  edge  of  the  excavated  area. 

Consolidation  Coal,  American  Metal  Cli- 
max, Chevron  and  the  other  leasing  interests 
so  far  hold  only  exploration  or  ooca  prospect- 
ing permits.  But  the  negotiations  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  on  these  permits 
have  led  to  one  of  the  tribe's  major  grlev- 
ances. 

Exploration  permits  that  are  proved  by 
the  companies'  drilling  samples  to  be  profit- 
able for  strip-mining  are  to  "ripen"  auto- 
matically into  10-year,  renewable  coal  leases. 

TWO   BOTALTT    RATSS 

The  royalty  rates  payable  to  the  tribe  for 
ooal  removed  from  tbe  reservation  la  17J> 


cents  a  ton  under  terms  negotiated  by  tbe 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  If  the  coal  Is  used 
"on.  the  reaerratlon,"  the  royalty  falls  to  15 
cents  a  ton. 

The  language  on  the  lower  rate  was  In- 
tended to  cover  fuel  sold  cheaply  to  the  In- 
dians as  "house  coal,"  but  it  would  also  en- 
compass the  vast  consumption  of  the  ooal 
gasification  plants  on  the  reservatlmi. 

The  Northern  Cheyenne  objections  were 
the  first  concerted  Indian  resistance  to  the 
corporate  acquisition  of  the  strlp-mlnable. 
low-sulphiir  coal  underlying  half  a  dozen 
Western  reservations.  It  began  to  take  shape 
two  years  ago  after  Consolidation  Coal,  a 
mining  subsidiary  of  the  Continental  OH 
Company,  sought  to  sidestep  the  Indian  bu- 
reau's procedure  requiring  competitive  bids 
on  leases  and  to  gain  for  Itself  a  biUion-tt-a 
corner  of  the  reservation's  coal  resources. 

In  the  summer  of  1972,  the  company  pre- 
sented the  tribal  council  a  no-bid  offer  of  25 
cents  a  ton  in  royalty  payments,  plus  $35  an 
acre  in  land  rent,  plus  a  "bonus"  of  sorely 
needed,  (1.5  million  medical  center  at  Lame- 
deer,  tbe  reservations'  tribal  center. 
"opxincD  nroiANs'  etxs" 

Tribal  spokesmen  said  that  the  offer 
"opened  the  Indians'  eyes."  Tbe  no-bid  prop- 
osition was  rejected,  and  other  coal  lease  and 
prospecting  terms  already  negotiated  by  the 
bureau  were  given  new  scrutiny  with  the  aid 
of  lawyers  from  the  Native  American  Rights 
Fund  in  Denver. 

The  tribal  council  early  this  yecu-  retained 
the  Seattle  law  firm  of  Zlontz,  Plrtle,  & 
Morlsset  to  press  for  abrogation  of  all  leases 
negotiated  by  the  bureau. 

Avln  J.  Zlontz,  the  tribe's  chief  counsel  In 
the  dispute,  said  the  Indians'  petition  con- 
tended that  the  bureau  had  "simply  ignored" 
an  array  of  departmental  requirements  in 
making  the  leases  as  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
trustee. 
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I'M  BULLISH  ON  AMERICA 

(Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord  smd  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  few  days  ago,  on  May  10.  my  able 
colleague,  Jerry  Pettis,  of  California, 
with  whom  I  serve  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  spoke  to  the  Securities 
Industry  Association,  meeting  In  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

Congressman  Pettis'  subject  was  "I'm 
Bullish  on  America."  He  based  his  re- 
marks on  H.R.  14645,  which  he  recently 
introduced  and  which  I  cosponsored. 

This  proposed  legislation  is  designed 
to  promote,  encoursige,  and  stimulate  an 
orderly  and  efficient  market  system  for 
the  UJS.  economy.  More  specifically,  this 
measure  would  establish  a  graduated  tax 
on  capital  gains  to  provide  Incentives  for 
new  capital  formation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  basic  to  our 
capitalistic  system. 

It  Is  needed  now,  not  only  for  practical 
Incentives  to  put  dormant  money  Into 
active  and  productive  investments,  but  to 
greatly  complement  justice  In  our  taxing 
methods. 

I  call  this  speech  by  Congressman 
Pettis  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
with  the  hope  it  finds  a  favorable  re- 
sponse among  you. 


I'M  BtnxjsH  ON  Amuuca 
(By  Congressman  Jxrst  L.  Prtib) 

Whitb  Sulphux  SPaxNOS,  W.  Va. 
I  don't  have  to  tell  any  of  you  here  today 
that  our  national  economic  picture  Is  far 
from  rosy.  For  the  first  time  In  history,  tbe 
prime  lending  rate  is  hovering  around  11- 
percent.  While  one  of  the  more  obvious  im- 
plications of  this  unprecedented  rate  Is  a 
marked  decline  in  the  securities  markets,  this 
is  only  a  reflection  of  many  of  the  even  deep- 
er ills  affecting  U.S.  economy;  among  them 
Inflation,  unemployment,  productivity, 
growth. 

For  example,  many  economists  are  now 
saying  that  untU  Inflation  Is  controned, 
prospects  are  dim  for  a  sustained  decline  in 
Interest  rates  back  down  to  more  historic 
levels.  However,  few  have  suggested  a  way  to 
end  two-digit  Inflation  without  suffering  two- 
digit  unemployment. 

It  is  obvious  a  critical  problem  faces  both 
government  and  Industry.  Also  obvious  is  the 
fact  that  there  are  no  short-term  solutions. 
It's  going  to  take  a  long  time  to  effectively 
deal  with  the  problem  and  put  this  nation 
back  on  a  more  even  economic  keel. 

In  tbe  meantime,  maintenance  of  a  healthy 
market  place  for  American  capital  should  be 
a  continuing  object  of  both  the  private  and 
public  sectors  in  this  country.  While  I  can- 
not promise  that  the  government  alone  will 
immediately  turn  the  economic  situation 
around  and  thus  return  both  America  and 
your  Industry  to  prosperity,  I  believe  my  bill, 
HJl.  14645,  can  produce  some  Important  and 
positive  effects  for  the  securities  industry  and 
the  American  market  system  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Since  this  legislation  was  Introduced, 
there  has  been  some  speculation  that  it  is 
a  special  interest  bill.  Nothing  could  be 
farther  from  the  truth.  In  my  view,  any 
measure  designed  to  promote  an  orderly  and 
efficient  market  system  In  the  American 
economy  benefits  everyone  and  can  in  no 
way  be  considered  special  interest. 

Someone  asked  me  early  this  week — "Pet- 
tis, just  why  did  you  drop  this  bill?"  What 
can  I  say,  but — with  all  due  respect  to  Mer- 
mi-Ljrnch — "I,  too,  am  Bullish  on  America." 
The  main  thrust  of  my  bill  is  to  establish 
a  graduated  tax  rate  on  capital  gains  and 
thus  provide  Incentives  for  new  capital 
formations. 

This  "recycled"  capital  would  enable  the 
private  sector  to  purchase  new  plants  and 
equipment  which.  In  turn,  would  provide 
more  jobs  for  U.S.  workers  AND  a  good  part 
of  the  capital  expenditures  needed  to  meet 
the  chaUenges  we  face  In  areas  like  energy 
resource  development,  environmental  clean- 
up, and  mass  transit  system  development. 

I've  made  up  a  little  scenario  that  I  think 
offers  a  pretty  good  illustration  of  the  prob- 
lems Involved  In  new  capital  formations  to- 
day that  HH.  14646  Is  designed  to  overcome. 
I'd  like  to  advance  It  to  you  now. 

Back  in  the  early  forties,  John  Smith  saved 
up  a  little  money  and  Invested  In  an  innova- 
tive electronics  firm.  Today,  that  firm  has 
grown  into  one  of  the  biggest  and  most  suc- 
cessful computer  businesses  In  the  world  and 
the  value  of  John's  original  Investment  has 
grown  tremendously. 

But.  It's  1974,  the  energy  crunch  Is  upon 
us  and  new  energy  development  is  the  coming 
thing.  There's  another  lixnovative  company 
now,  one  that's  developed  an  advanced  solar 
energy  converter  which  has  been  successful- 
ly used  in  heating  and  cooling  private  dwell- 
ings. The  company's  gone  public  and  needs 
new  capital  to  adapt  its  product  for  large 
structures.  The  theory  Is  feasible  and  the 
market  for  their  product  Is  certainly  there  if 
they  can  go  ahead  with  the  adaptation. 

John  Smltti  believes  In  this  new  company. 
He  believes  In  the  product  and  he'd  like  to 
sell  his  long-held  stock  and  invest  In  solar 


energy.  But  If  he  does,  he's  going  to  have  to 
pay  an  enormous  capital  gains  tax. 
*  So.  what  happens? 

Mr.  Smith  keeps  his  computer  stock.  The 
Solar  Development  Company  doesn't  get  the 
coital  It  needs.  And  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  doesn't  get  anything  either  because 
John's  no  dummy  and  knows  if  he  holds  onto 
his  stock  and  passes  It  on  to  bis  children 
when  he  dies,  the  stock  will  be  liable  only 
for  estate  taxes  which  carry  one  of  the  low- 
est rates  assessed. 

Now,  you  tell  me  .  .  .  who  wins  In  a  situ- 
ation like  this?  The  answer  Is  nobody. 

One  o^the  great  strengths  of  the  American 
economy  has  always  been  its  ability  to  pro- 
vide capital  where  it's  needed  In  order  to 
create  jobs.  But,  recently,  the  movement  of 
capital  has  been  retarded  significantly  by 
the  "lock-In"  effect  caused  by  high  taxes 
combined  with  Infiation,  and  the  fact  that 
there  Is  no  significant  tax  assessment  If 
capital  assets  are  held  untU  death. 

Present  laws  make  no  provision  for  infia- 
tion at  aU.  And  although  assets  may  have 
appreciated  In  value  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  in  many  cases  this  appreciation  rep- 
resents little  more  than  the  effect  of  infla- 
tion. This  so-called  "lock-In"  prevents  every- 
one from  large  corporations  to  small  farmers 
and  ranchers  from  converting  their  present 
assets  to  other  investments. 

When  I  went  home  to  California  over  the 
recent  Easter  recess,  I  talked  to  a  number 
of  small  independent  businessmen,  farmers, 
and  ranchers  In  my  own  Congressional  Dis- 
trict who  told  me  that  after  laboring  for 
years,  they  can't  afford  to  sell  their  holdings 
and  retire  because  the  combination  of  capi- 
tal gains  taxes  they'd  have  to  pay,  plus 
today's  spiraling  inflation  factor  wouldn't 
leave  them  with  sufficient  funds  to  make 
ends  meet. 

The  locked-in  capital  being  held  by  these 
would-be  retirees  and  the  John  Smiths 
throughout  this  nation  ha^  been  estimated 
to  run  as  high  as  $l-trlllion  and  up.  The  re- 
sult of  this  amount  of  capital  being  essen- 
tially locked  out  of  new  capital  formations 
Is  that  private  Investment  has  hit  rock  bot- 
tom. And  I  don't  have  to  tell  you  that  private 
investment  is  one  of  the  most  Important 
factors  In  making  our  economy  grow.  With 
out  Investment  capital,  there  is  no  growth. 
The  economy  stagnates  and  we're  all  worse 
off. 

The  problem  many  people  have  in  coming 
to  grips  with  economic  reality  is  that  when 
you  throw  around  flgures  like  $l-trilllon,  it's 
easy  to  be  lulled  into  thinking  that  the  sup- 
ply of  U.S.  capital  is  vlrtuaUy  inexhaustible. 
That's  just  not  so.  Capital  is  a  finite  resource. 
There  is  just  so  much  of  it  to  go  around 
and  If  you  take  a  trillion  dollars  worth  of 
capital  and  set  it  on  a  shelf,  making  it  un- 
available for  new  Investment,  our  economic 
growth  Is  going  to  suffer  tremendously. 

Another  factor  which  must  be  faced  Is 
that  while  the  present  economic  slow-dowm 
is  not  unexpected,  I  don't  think  we  have  to 
slow  down  to  such  a  rate  that  we  go  back- 
wards, which  is  what  we  are  doing  now.  And, 
it  is  our  current  system  of  taxing  capital 
transactions  that  is  to  a  great  extent  to 
blame  for  this  situation. 

The  graduated  capital  gains  tax  I  am  pro- 
posing would  unlock  much  of  the  existing 
capital  that's  been  tied  up  over  the  years 
and  provide  the  necessary  Incentives  for 
new  essential  ventxire  capital  Investments. 

I  don't  have  to  ask  you  who  would  benefit 
from  this  new  approach. 

First,  it  would  benefit  the  economy  by  In- 
creasing capital  flows  and  encouraging 
growth. 

Second,  it  would  benefit  Government  fi- 
nances. The  tax  gained  on  this  recycled  capi- 
tal would  more  than  offset  the  losses  caused 
by  reducing  rates  on  long-term  holdings.  In 
fact,  it  has  been  estimated  that  for  every 


billion  dollars  of  capital  gains  unlocked,  we 
would  realize  as  much  as  (200-mllllon  In 
new  tax  revenues. 

Third,  It  would  benefit  Individual  tax- 
payers. 

And,  Fourth,  and  probably  of  most  Im- 
portance to  your  Interests,  it  would  improve 
the  liq\ildlty  of  our  markets. 

My  bUl  contains  two  additional  changes  in 
the  tax  laws  which  will  benefit  Individual 
taxpayers  who  suffer  long-  and  short-term 
capital  losses. 

Today,  If  a  person  incurs  long-term  capi- 
tal losses  that  exceed  his  capital  gains,  he  Is 
only  allowed  to  deduct  up  to  $1,000  of  these 
losses  against  his  ordinary  Income.  I  have 
proposed  an  increase  in  this  deduction  lim- 
itation to  $4,000,  which  I  believe  is  an  equi- 
table raise  to  recognize  the  effect  of  Infiation 
that's  occurred  since  the  Initial  adoption  of 
the  $1,000  limitation.  I  have  also  proposed 
that  an  individual  be  able  to  carryback 
these  losses  and  apply  them  against  gains 
over  a  three  preceding  year  period.  This  is 
the  same  type  of  carryback  corporations 
enjoy. 

And,  finally,  my  bill  proposes  that  short- 
term  capital  losses  be  fiUly  deductible 
against  ordinary  Income.  It  is  Interesting  to 
note  that  professional  gamblers  already  en- 
joy this  privilege.  They  can  deduct  full  gam- 
bling losses  from  gambling  Income  when 
they  make  their  peace  with  Uncle  Sam.  (In 
fact,  one  of  the  hundred  or  so  Individuals 
the  press  wrote  about  last  year  who  made 
more  than  $200-thousand  and  paid  no  taxes 
at  all  was  a  gambler  who  declared  (SCO- 
thousand  In  winnings  and  $300-thousand  in 
losses.  I  don't  think  this  particular  return 
has  been  audited,  but  there's  a  funny  story 
about  another  true  case  where  a  gambler 
was  taken  to  tax  court  to  prove  his  losses. 
This  guy  walked  in  with  a  bushel  basket- 
ful of  track  tickets  to  back  up  his  story. 
After  careful  deliberation,  some  $30-thou- 
sand  worth  of  deductions  were  disallowed 
when  the  court  threw  out  aU  the  tickets  with 
footprints  on  them..] 

Ordinary  citizens,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
include  100-percent  of  their  short-term 
gains  in  figuring  their  income  tax  liability, 
but  are  only  allowed  to  deduct  $1,000  In 
short-term  losses.  To  me,  short-term  gains 
and  losses  should  be  treated  alike  for  tax 
purposes.  If  the  gains  are  to  be  fully  included 
as  ordinary  Income,  the  losses  should  be  fvdly 
deductible. 

This,  then  is  a  pretty  brief  synopsis  of  my 
bill  and  what  I  hope  it  will  accomplish. 

The  question  now  is,  what  are  the  pros- 
pects for  getting  It  passed. 

When  our  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
decided  to  write  an  omnibus  tax  reform  bill 
and  try  to  get  It  passed  in  this  Congress. 
we  had  a  list  of  31  possible  areas  to  be 
considered. 

The  Chairman  then  took  another  look  at 
this  list  and  the  time  limitation  we'd  be 
working  under  and  put  a  priority  on  the 
topics  to  be  considered.  The  list  was  cut  to 
26,  and  seven  items  were  chosen  for  imme- 
diate consideration  because  they  were  not 
expected  to  require  extensive  deliberation. 
And,  the  Committee  definitely  wants  to  enact 
some  reforms  this  year. 

As  of  this  morning,  we  have  pretty  well 
completed  mark-up  on  these  relatively  minor 
items.  And  now  we  are  moving  into  the  con- 
sideration of  major  areas. 

Capital  gains  of  course  Is  very  high  on  that 
list — and,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  play 
prophet  for  a  moment.  I  predict  that  the 
Committee  will  report  a  bill  and  it  will  pass 
the  House.  The  only  stumbling  block  I  see  to 
a  general  tax  reform  bill  being  enacted  into 
law  this  year  could  be  Senate  preoccupation 
with  other  matters. 

But,  I  assure  you  I  will  do  all  in  my  power 
to  see  that  H.R.  14645  Is  Included  In  the  tax 
reform  bill  that  passes  the  House. 
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under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 
Clerk  or  the  House  of  Hepreseatatlves  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  compiled 
by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting  Jointly, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  the 
calendar  quarter  with  respect  to  which  such 
Information  Is  filed  and  shall  be  printed  in 
the  CoNcasssioNAL  Rxcoao. 


The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
jointly  submit  their  report  of  the  com- 
pilation required  by  said  law  and  have 
included  all  registrations  and  quarterly 
reports  received. 


REGULATION  OF  LOBBYING  ACT 

In  compliance  with  Public  Law  601, 
79th  Congress,  title  m.  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act.  section  308(b),  which 
provides  as  follows: 

(b)   All  Information  required  to  b«   filed 

REGISTRATIONS' 

•All  alphanumeric  characters  and  moneUry  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  3,  pcu^graphs  D  and  E  of  the  Quarterly 
Report  Form. 

The  following  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  second  calendar  quarter  1974: 

(Nora. The  form  used  for  report  is  reproduced  below.  In  ths  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 

repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

FiLT  On*  Copt  WrtH  thk  Sbcrttart  of  the  Sbnatx  and  Pn,E  Two  Copies  With  tht  Clerk  op  the  Hoosk  op  Representatives: 

This  page  (page  1)  U  designed  to  supply  IdentUylng  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  pagft)  deals  with  financial  date. 

Pi^cs  AN  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Ficttre  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  op  the  "Report"  Heaoinc  Below: 

"Peelucinabt"  Report  ("Registration") :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  flU  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarteblt"  Report:  To  Indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure  PUl  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  addltlOAal  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "3."  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4."  "6."  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  In  accordance  with  InstrucUons  will 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:   19. 


REPORT 

Pursuant  to  Peberal  Recxtlation  of  Lobbting  Act 


p 

QUARTER                     1 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4tb 

(Mark  one  square  only)     | 

Note  on  Item  "A". — (a)  In  General.    This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual,  as  follows: 

(I)  "Employee". To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (In  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".     (If  the 

"employee"  is  a  firm  (such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  Join  In 
filing  a  Report  as  sm  "employee".) 

(II)  "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B". 

(b)  Separate  Reports.     An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(I)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 

(II)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Piling: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "B". — Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  Is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  Is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (b)  If  the  work  Is  done  in  the  Interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  both  persons  as  "employers" — Is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  ElMPLOTER. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.    If  there  Is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  "C". — (a)  The  expression  "In  connection  with  legislative  Interests,"  as  used  In  this  Report,  means  "In  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  Infiuence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  In  either  Hoiise  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — i  302(e) . 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests,  organizations  and  Individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  reqvilred  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  In  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 

C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  In  connection  therewith : 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditiu-es  In  connection  with 
legislative    Interests    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  In  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Ofllce  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filling  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (If  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (U  publications  were  received  as  a 
gut). 


(Answer  Items  1,  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below.    Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  Is  needed) 

4.  If  this  Is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  Is  to  be. 
If  this  Is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fill  out  item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Qiiarterly"  Report.^ 
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velopment,  1126  16th  Street,  NW..  Washing-  NW.,  WMhlngton,  D.C  2oS)6 

ton,  D.C.  '     

A.  Charles   Bosley,    100   Marvland   Avenue 

A.  Amalgamated     Clothing     Workers     of  NE.,  Washington  DC  20002   *^^"'°°   ''''"'"' 

America.  16  Union  Square,  New  York,  N.T.  b.  CouncU  for  a  Uvable  World 

10008.  
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B.  Owens-nilnols,  Inc.,  Madison  Avenu« 
and  St.  Clair  Street,  Box  1035,  Toledo,  Ohio 
43601. 


A.  Coca-Cola     Co., 
Atlanta,  Ght.  30301. 


P.O.     Drawer     1734, 


A.  American  Association  of  University 
Women,  2401  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

A.  Robert  E.  Ansheles,  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

a.  American  Thrift  Assembly,  1028  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  718,  Washington, 
D.C.  20086. 

A.  Arent,  Pox,  Klntner,  Plotkln  &  Kahn, 
1816  H  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association,  1101 
16th    Street    NW.,    Washington,    D.C.    20036. 

A.  Arent,  Pox,  Klntner,  Plotkln  tt  Kahn, 
1816   H  Street  NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 

B.  New  York  State  Health  Faculties  Asso- 
ciation, 302  Loew  Building,  Syracuse,  NY 
13202. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

a.  American  Family  Corp.,  1902  Wynnton 
Road,  Columbus,  Oa.  31906. 

A.  Carl  F  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp.,  1300 
EDS  Center,  Exchange  Park,  Dallas  Tex 
75236. 

A.  Robert  C.  Barnard,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,   Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  HamUton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington  D  C 
20036. 

A.  Joseph  Baroody,  1100  17th  Street  NW , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1817  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

A.  Fraser  Barron,  1054  Potomac  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Hauasupal  Tribal  CouncU,  Supal,  Ariz 
86436. 

A.  Kenneth  C.  Bass  ni.  800  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives.  Inc.,  1675 
C  Street,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99501. 


A.  E^enneth  J.  Bousquet.  1026  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington.  DC 
20036.  "^        ,       .    . 

B.  General  Atomic  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

A.  Robert  M.  Brandon,  133  C  Street  SE 
Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Tax  Reform  Research  Oroup,  133  c 
Street  BE.,  Washington,  D.O,  20003. 

A.  Michael  F.  Brown. 

B.  American  Froaen  Food  Institute,  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  O.  Nicholas  Bufllngton,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington  DC 
20036 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  In- 
vestment   Trusts,    1101    17th    Street    NW 
SvUte  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Richard  M.  Bush,  Suite  501,  Barr  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pacific  Northwest  Power  Co..  P.O.  Box 
3727,  Spokane,  Wash.  99220. 

A.  John  W.  Byrnes,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley  Sc.  Lardner,  816  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  John  W.  Byrnes,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley  &  Lardner,  816  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Camp,  Carmouche,  Palmer,  Carwlle  & 
Barsh,  Pioneer  Building,  Fourth  Floor,  Lake 
Charles,  La.  70601 . 

B.  State  of  Louisiana,  Department  of  Con- 
servation, P.O.  Box  44276,  Baton  Rouge,  La 
70804. 

A.  Caplin  &  Drysdale,  1101  17th  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Variable   Annuity  Life  Insurance   Co 
2727  Allen  Parkway.  P.O.  Box  3206,  Houston." 
Tex.  77001. 


A.  Kenneth  E.  BeUeu,  1726  DeSales  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Gas  Supply  Committee. 

A.  E.    M.    Benson,    Jr..    615    South    Flower 
Street,    Los   Angeles,    Calif.   90017. 

B.  Atlantic     Richfield     Co.,     616     South 
Flower  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 

A.  Berry  &  Glpson,  1700  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington  DC.  20006 

B.  OEHEG,  A-6020  Innsbruck.  Sudtlroler 
W»tz  8,  Austria,  OEMOLK,  1010  Wlen 
Wedertorgasse  6,  Austria. 

A.  Mark  Borlnsky,  4114  Davis  Place  NW 
Washington,  DC.  20007. 

B.  National  CouncU  to  Control  Handguns 
20007^"'^    Place    NW.,    Washington,    D.c! 

A.  Tracy  Bird,  Suite  801,  1629  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Motorsports  Committee  of 
ACCUS,  Suite  801,  1629  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

A.  Theodore  H.  Bornsteln,  2028  S7th  Street 
nW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 
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A.  Norval  E.  Carey,  1026  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Atomic  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

A.  Robert  J.  Casey,  330  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Santa  Fe  Natural  Resources,  Inc.,  80 
East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111.  60604; 
ChampUn  Petroleum  Co.,  P.O.  Box  9365.  Fort 
Worth,  Tex. 

A.  Rita  L.  Castle.  1100  I7th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Organization  of  Plastics  Processors,  1100 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  V.A.  Clark,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton. 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washliurton 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  CSR,  Ltd..  1-7  OConn^ll  Street.  Sydney. 
Australia.  ' 

A.  Cleary,  OottUeb,  Steen  &  Hamilton. 
1260  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
D.C. 

B.  Natomas  Co.,  601  California  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94106. 

A.  Clifford,    Wamke,    Glass,    McDwaln    & 
Finney,      816     Connecticut      Avenue      NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Cohen  and  Uretz,   1730  M  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036.  "* 

B.  PHM  &  Co.,  Exchange  National  Bank 
Building,  Dallas,  Tex.  76235. 

A.  John  M.  Collier,  4436  Perrler  Straet. 
New  Orleans,  La.  70116. 

B.  Southern  Forest  Products  AasocUtlon. 
P.O.  Box  52468,  New  Orleans,  La.  70152. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  RIU  &  Edwards,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Department  of  Information,  Private  Bag 
XI 52,  PretorU,  0001,  RepubUc  of  South 
Africa. 

A.  Jerry  C.  Connors,  8111  Gatehouse  Road. 
Palls  Church,  Va.  22042. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  8111 
Gatehouse  Road,  Falls  Curch,  Va.  22043. 

A.  James  A.  Cook,  2311  West  El  Segundo 
Boulevard,   Hawthorne,   Calif.   90260. 

B.  Ernest  W.  Hahii,  Inc.,  2311  West  EI  Se- 
gundo Boulevard,   Hawthorne,  Calif.  90260. 

A.  John  P.  Cosgrove.  927  National  Press 
BuUdlng,  Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Research  In 
Neurological  Disorders.  927  National  Press 
BuUdlng.  Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Business  Men's  Assurance  Co.  of  Amer- 
ica, BMA  Tower.  One  Penn  Valley  Park  Kan- 
sas City.  Mo.  64141. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
NW.,   Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  Inc.,  921  Washington  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  20<X)5. 

A.  Cramer,  Haber  &  Becker,  485  L'Enfant 
Plaze  SW..  Suite  4100,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Action  Committee  for  Community  Serv- 
ices, 1717  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Corbln  Crews,  Hogan  &  Hartson,  815 
Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Prince  George  s  County  Bar  Association, 
Upper  Iiiarlboro,  Md. 


A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  N  W 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Indian  Sugar  Industry  Export  Com 
Ltd..  New  Delhi,  IndU. 

A.  Danzansky,  Dickey,  Tydlngs,  Quint  ft 
Gordon,  Suite  1010  Bender  BuUdlng.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washlneton  DC 
20036.  .      •   • 

B.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co..  1900 
PennsylvanU  Avenue  NW.,  Washlneton. 
D.C.  20006.  ^ 

A.  Stephen  I.  Danzansky,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.,  190)0  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis.  One  First  Naticmal 
Plaza.  No.  5200,  Chicago,  m.  60670. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers,  2600  River  Road,  Des  PUlnes  m. 
60018. 

A.  Ovid  R.  Davis,  P.O.  Drawer  1734,  At- 
lanta, Ga.  30301. 

B.  Coca-Cola  Co.,  P.O.  Drawer  1734,  At- 
lanta, Oa.  30301. 
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-    A.  Donald  A.  Duffy.  900  I7tli  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corp.,  900  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  R.  Michael  Duncan,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Cle&ry,  Oottlieb,  Steen  ft  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Douglas  G.  Dunn,  1133  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  503,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Northern  Natural  Oas  Co.,  2223  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr.  68102. 

A.  Donnle  R.  Dupllssey,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Lone  Star  Oas  Co.,  301  South  Harwood, 
Dallas.  Texas  75201. 

A.  Robert  E.  Ebel,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  1206.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Lone  Star  Gas  Co.,  301  South  Harwood. 
Dallas,  Tex.  75201. 

A.  William  R.  Edgar,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Suite  1215.  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Inc..  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  1215,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  M.  Dale  Ensign,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Husky  Oil  Co.,  Box  380,  Cody.  Wyo. 

A.  Frederick  C.  PeUlngham,  1725  DeSales 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Gas  Supply  Committee. 

A.  Maurice  W.  Fllllus,  5040  Lowell  Street 
NW..  Washtagton.  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Bacardi  Corp.,  San  Juan,  Puerto.  Rico. 

A.  Florl  and  Burgeaon.  3204  Auburn  Way 
North,  Auburn,  Wash. 

B.  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives,  Interna- 
tional, 133  Queen  Anne  Avenue  North,  Seat- 
tle, Wash.  98109. 

A.  Susan  Q.  Flack,  1616  H  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  David  M.  Fleming,  1165  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  M.CJ.,  Ltd.,  1156  IStb  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 

A.  Foley  &  Lardner,  816  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

B.  Natomas  Co..  601  California  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94103. 

A.  Foley  &  Lardner,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  71  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10006:  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp., 
Bethlehem.  Pa.  18016;  Inland  Steel  Co..  30 
West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

A.  Carol  Tucker  Foreman,  1012  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Constimer  Federation  of  America,  1012 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Walter  L.  Frankland,  Jr.,  1717  K  Streft 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  SUver  Users  AsBoclation,  Inc.,  1717  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Mark  H.  Freeman,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Room  728,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  League  of  New  Community  Developers, 
910  17th  Street  NW.,  Room  728,  Washington, 
DC.  30008. 


A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris.  Shrtver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

B.  Associated  Independent  Producers,  600 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20037. 

A.  Charles  H.  Frltzel,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  No. 
812,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent  In- 
sxirers,  2600  River  Road,  Des  Plaines,  111. 
60018. 

A.  Oallor,  Bvirns  &  Ellas,  700  E  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Association  of  State  Savings  & 
Loan  Supervisors,  500  12th  Street  SW.,  Suite 
810,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 


A.  Oeothermal  Resources  International, 
Inc.,  4676  Admiralty  Way,  Suite  503,  Marina 
del  Rey,  Calif.  90291. 


A.  Mary  Condon  Qereau,  1730  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite   1101,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Treasiiry  Employees  Union, 
1730  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1101,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

A.  Donald  Oerrish. 

B.  American  Bakers  Association,  1700 
Pennsvlvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Martin  D.  Olnsburg,  Well,  Gotshal  & 
Manges,  767  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022. 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers,  One 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Joan  Goldman 

B.  National  Women's  Political  Caucus, 
1921  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

A.  Gore,  Cladouhos  &  Brashares,  1750  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Tool,  Die  &  Precision  Machin- 
ing Association,  9300  Livingston  Road,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20022. 

A.  Oore,  Cladouhos  &  Brashtires,  1750  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Toyota  Motor  Sales,  U.S.A.,  2056  West 
190th  Street,  Torrance,  CaUf.  90504. 

A.  Hall,  EaUU,  Hardwlck,  Gable,  CoUlngs- 
worth  &  Nelson,  Barker  Stanton  &  John  Cof- 
fey, 1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Williams  Cos..  National  Bank  of  Tulsa, 
Tulsa,  Okla. 

A.  Patricia  L.  Hanahan,  1155  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  346  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Henry  G.  Harper,  P.O.  Box  190,  Aurora, 

ni. 

B.  Northern  Illinois  Gas  Co.,  P.O.  Box  190, 
Aurora,  m.  60607. 

A.  Stephanie  Gerbl  Harris,  2000  P  Street 
NW.,  Suite  708,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Health  Research  Group,  2000  P  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Hercules  Inc.,  910  Market  Street,  Wil- 
mington, Del.  19899. 

A.  Richard  Hinds,  1260  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 


A.  John  S.  Hoff,  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Protestant-Catholic  Hospital 
Action  Committee.  840  North  Lake  Shore 
Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  John  F.  Horty.  4614  Fifth  Avenue,  Suite 
921.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15213. 

B.  National  Protestant-Catholic  Hospital 
Action  Committee,  840  North  Lake  Shore 
Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

A.  Houger,  Garvey,  Schubert  &  Barnes, 
Suite  810,  1019  19tb  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Uoyd  M.  Howard  Jr.,  10446  SW.  27tli 
Street,  Miami,  Fla.  33165. 

A.  John  Edward  Hurley,  1101  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Lester  S.  Hyman,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mazda  Motors  of  America,  Inc..  3040 
East  Ana  Street,  Compton,  Calif.  90221. 

A.  Lester  S.  Hyman,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  80006. 

B.  Toyo  Kogyo  Co..  Ltd.,  6047  Fuchu-Machl, 
Akl-Gun,  Hiroshima,  Japan. 

A.  Ivins,  Phillips  &  Barker,  1700  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Rochester  Tax  Council,  1100  Mid- 
town  Tower,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14604. 

A.  Jim  Jaffe. 

B.  American  Bakers  Association.  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  James  N.  Juliana  Associates,  Inc.,  1812 
K.  Street  NW.,  Suite  301,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Consejo  Estatal  del  Azucar,  Apartados 
Nums.  1256  y  1258.  Santo  Domingo,  Domini- 
can Republic. 

A.  Sheldon  Z.  Kaplan,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Centro  Azucarero  Paraguayo,  541  Inde- 
pendencia  Naclonal,   Asuncion,   Paraguay. 

A.  T.  Michael  Kerr.  1166  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  State,  County, 
and  Municipal  Emplovees,  1155  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  David  S.  King.  1620  I  Street.  Suite  800, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Richard  D.  Klsling,  9803  Cone  Court, 
Upper  Marlboro,  Md.  20870. 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association.  6101 
28th  Avenue,  Marlow  Heights,  Md.  20031. 

A.  Ann  Kolker,  1921  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Women's  Political  Caucus,  1921 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Land  Improvement  Contractors  of  Amer- 
ica, 435  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago, 

m. 

A.  Karl  S.  Landstrom,  610  North  Edison 
Street.  Arlington.  Va.  22306. 

B.  Geothermal  Resources  International. 
Inc.,  4676  Admiralty  Way,  Suite  503,  Marina 
del  Rey,  Calif.  90291. 

A.  League  of  New  Conununity  Developers, 
910  17th  Street  NW.,  Room  728,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

A.  Robert  E.  Lee,  1726  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Suite    400,    Washington.    D.C.    20036. 
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B.  National  Aerospace  Services  Associa- 
tion, 1726  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Suite  400 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

A.  Robert  K.  Lee,  Movers'  Committee  for 
Emergency  Fuel  Resources,  P.O.  Box  272 
WlchlU,  Kans.  67201. 

A.  Earl  T.  Leonard,  Jr.,  P.O.  Drawer  1784 
Atlanta,  Oa.  30301. 

B.  Coca-Cola  Co..  P.O.  Drawer  J734 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30301. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penhelmer,    815    Connecticut   Avenue   NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mazda  Motors  of  America,  Inc.,  3040 
East  Ana  Street,  Compton,  Calif.  90221. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penhelmer,    816    Connecticut    Avenue    NW 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Protestant-Cathollo  Hospital 
Action  Committee,  840  North  Lake  Shore 
Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penhelmer,    815    Connecticut   Avenue   NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Toyo  Kogyo  Co.,  Ltd.,  6047  Puchu- 
Machi,  Akl-Gun,  Hiroshima,  Japan. 

A.  Harrison  Lewis,  1660  L  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washing, 
ton,  D.C. 

A.  Gerald  M.  Lowrle,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Pamela  Lowry,  61  Centre  Street 
Brookllne,  Mass. 

B.  Massachusetts  Organization  to  Repeal 
Abortions  Laws,  Inc.,  3  Joy  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. 

A.  Donald  C.  Lublck,  1800  One  M  &  T  Plaza 
Buffalo,  N.Y.  14203. 

B.  Xerox  Profit  Sharing  Retirement  Plan 
'h  Philip  J.  Canfleld,  Xerox  Corporation, 
Xerox  Square,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14603. 

.^-  ^"°'*  l^vin  &  O'Brien,   1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Shanghai  Power  Co.,  100  West  10th 
Street,  Wilmington,  Del.  19801. 

A.  Christian  J.  Lund. 

B.  American  Bakers  Association,  1700 
Da^loSe""'     ^'^''"^     ^^•'     Washington, 

A.  Clement  G.  Maloney,  Crystal  Plaza 
Apt  405-S,  2111  Jefferson  Davis  Highway, 
Arlington,  Va.  22202.  «M5"way, 

A.  ManExec,  Inc.,  231  East  Vermljo  Ave- 
nue, Box  672,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  80901 

4,  tr^l^*^*''  ^*"^y  Cooperative,  Inc.,  Box 
43,  Hlllsboro,  N.  Dak.  58045. 

A.   J.   Eugene   Marans,    1250   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 
T«A  ^^^^-    Gottlieb,    Steen   &   Hamilton. 
nn  i^'^nectlcut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
i/.C  20036. 

A.  Clarence  E.  Martin,  Jr.,  119  South  Col- 
lege Street,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.  26401. 

B.  Gas  Supply  Committee,  1726  DeSales 
olreet  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 
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A.  Jon  G.  Massey,  Suite  in,  126  C  Street 
SE.,  Washington,  DC.  20003. 

B.  Oil  Investment  Institute. 

A.  Ellen  M.  McCartney,  2401  Virginia  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20087. 

B.  American  Association  of  University 
Women,  2401  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

A.  Robert  A.  McConnell,  Jr.;  4234  Win- 
field  Scott  Plaza,  Scottsdale,  Ariz.  86261. 

B.  Amerco,  International,  2727  North 
Central  Avenue,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  86004. 

A.  Joseph  E.  McMahon,  266  West  18th 
Street.  New  York  City,  N.Y. 

B.  Action  for  Community  Economic  De- 
velopment, 1126  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

A.  Nanlne  Melklejohn,  1155  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  State,  County, 
and  Municipal  Employees,  1165  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  T.  H.  Meredith,  6030  Warwick  Court 
New  Orleans,  La.  70114. 

B.  Southern  Forest  Products  Association 
P.O.  Box  52468,  New  Orleans,  La.  70152. 

A.  Lawrence  C.  Merthan,  1016  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  The  Carpet  and  Rug  Institute,  Dalton, 
Ga.  30720. 

A.  Ernest  8.  Meyers,  1  East  57th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

B.  Recording  Industry  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1  East  57th  Street,  New  York 
N.Y.  10022. 

A.  MUler,  Cassidy,  Larroca  &  Lewln    1320 
19th  Street,  NW.,  Suite  500.  Washington  D  C 
20036. 

B.  American  Motors  Corp.,  14250  Plymouth 
Road,  Detroit,  Mich.  48232. 

A.  MUler  &  Chevalier,  1700  Permsylvanla 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

B  Hercules  Inc.,  910  Market  Street,  WU- 
mlngton,  Del.  19899. 

A.  MUler  &  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investors  Diversified  Services,  Inc.,  IDS 
Tower,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  56402. 

A.  MUler  Sc  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.,  Burbank,  Calif. 

A.  Miller  Sc  Chevalier,  1700  PennsylvanU 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Santa  Fe  International  Corp.,  Union 
Bank  Square,  South  Tower,  P.O.  Box  1401 
Orange,  Calif.  94104. 

A.  MUler  &  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Co ,  330 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Frank  A.  Morgan,  Suite  820,  1800  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

B.  Sun  ou  Co.,  240  Radnor  Chester  Road, 
St.  Davids,  Pa.  19087. 

A.  Karen    Mulhauser,    705    O   Street    SB 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Abortion  Rights  Action  League 
260  West  67th  Street.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 


A.  Massachusetts  Organization  to  Repeal 


A.  Daniel  J.  Mundy,  816  16th  Street  NW 
Suite  603,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  BuUdlng  and  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment, 816   16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  603 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


A.  National  Association  of  PederaUy  Li- 
censed Firearms  Dealers,  7001  North  Clark 
Street,  Chicago,  111.  60626. 

A.  National  As^latlon  of  OTC  Cos.,  Box 
110,  Jenklntown,Ta.  19046. 

A.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate,  In- 
vestment Trusts,  1101  17th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

A.  National  Beer  Wholesalers'  Assn.,  of 
America,  Inc.,  6310  North  Cicero  Avenue. 
Chicago,  lU.  60646. 

A.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Bush  Street,  Chicago,  UL 
60611. 

A.  National  CouncU  to  Control  Handguns, 
4114  Davis  Place  NW.,  Washington  DC 
20007.  " 

A.  National  Motorsports  Committee  of 
ACCUS.  Suite  80V 1629  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  "^ 

A.  National  Security  Traders  .Association. 
Inc.,  55  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  A.  S.  Nemlr  Associates,  1230  Pennsyl- 
vania BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Brazilian   Sugar   &   Alcohol   Institute 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

A.  Nancy  Nord,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  XJJBJi^ 
1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  2000& 

A.  JxUla  J.   Worrell,    1620   I  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006.  ' 

B.  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of  America. 

A.  Rebekah  L.  Norton,  106  Sixth  Street 
NE..  No.  2.  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  American  Conservative  Union,  422  First 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  30003. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1747  Pennsvlvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington  DC 
20006.  6       .       .    . 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  150  West  20th  Avenue,  San  Mateo 
Calif.  94403. 

A.  Oil  Investment  Institute,  Suite  m,  138 
C  Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

A.  The  Organization  of  Plastics  Processors, 
1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1000,  Wash- 
ington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Edward  R.  Osann,  2147  O  Street  NW 
No.  201,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Save  the  Dunes  CouncU,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
303,  Chesterton,  Ind.  46304. 

A.  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America.  Inc,  1660  L  Street,  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  ~~'>-<c 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20030. 

B.  Association  of  Oil  Pipe  Lines,  1725  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

A  Patton.  Boggs  tc  Blow,  1200  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Central  American  Sugar  OotmcU,  1300 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  CouncU  of  State  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, 1038  Connecticut  Avenue,  Suite  1018 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  ITth 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30086. 
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B.  Outbo*rd  ItCarlne  Corp.,  liOl  Cuabman 
Drive.  P.O.  Box  82409.  Llnooln,  Nebr.  88M1. 

A.  Patton,  Bogga  Sl  Blow.  1200  ITth 
Street  NW.,  WMhlngton,  D.C.  20086. 

B.  State  of  Loulalana.  Departmmt  of  Oon> 
aerratlon.  P.O.  Box  44276.  Baton  Bong*.  La. 
70604. 

A.  Jack  Pearce,  SiUte  80S.  010  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  ComputM'  Industry  Assn.,  18268  Ventura 
Boulevaixl,  Enclno,  Calif.  91316. 

A.  Daphne  PhUoe,  S180  ^rlng  Street,  Fair- 
fax. Va.  23080. 

B.  NaUonal  ATuUo-Vlsual  AMoelatton.  8160 
Spring  Street.  Fairfax.  Va.  22080. 

A.  Kenneth  B.  Pomeroy.  10404  Oonorar 
Drive,  Silver  Spring.  Md.  2000S. 

B.  National  ABsoclatlon  of  State  Forectin, 
10404  Conover  Drive,  Silver  Spring.  Ifd. 
20902. 

A.  Potomac  Zleotrlc  Power  Co.,  1900  Pmui- 
sylvanla  Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton,  DC.  30000. 


A.  Pratber  Levenberg  Seeger  DooUttl* 
Parmer  &  Swing,  1101  18th  Street  NW.. 
Waablngton, DC.  20088. 

B.  Central  of  Sugar  Producing  Cooparatlvee 
of  Peru,  Av.  Guzman  Blanco  240,  Uma.  Peru. 

A.  Dan  Preecott,  1800  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20008. 

B.  Mld-Contlnent  OU  &  Oaa  AsaocUttOD, 
1111  Tbompson  Building.  Tulsa.  OUa.  74103. 

A.  Jooeph  H.  Price.  816  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Maida  Motors  of  America.  Inc..  8040 
East  Ana  Street,  Compton,  Calif.  00221. 

A.  Joseph  H.  Price,  816  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20008. 

B.  TOyo  Kogyo  Co.,  Ltd..  6047  Foehu- 
Machl,  Akl-Qun.  Hiroshima,  Japan. 

A.  Oraham  PurceU.  1819  H  Street  NW.. 
Suite  230.  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Chicago  MercantUe  Exchange.  Chicago, 

m. 

A.  Arthur  L.  Qulnn,  723  Washington  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bellxe  Sugar  Industries.  Belize  City. 
Belize. 

A.  Arthur  L.  Qulnn,  723  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

O.  Government  of  Republic  of  Panama. 
Companla  Azucarera  La  Estrella,  S.A.,  Azu- 
carera  Naclonal,  S.A.,  Panama  City,  Panama. 

A.  Arthur  L.  Qulnn.  723  Washington  BuUd- 
ln».  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Sociedad  Agrlcola  e  Industrial  San  Car- 
los, S.A.,  Gompania  Azucarera  Valdez,  Azu- 
carera Tropical  Americana,  BJi...  Tahabuela 
Industrial  Azucarera,  S_A.,  Ecuador. 

A.  Arthur  L.  Qulnn,  723  Washington  Build- 
ing, Weishlngton.  DC.  20005. 

B.  West  Indies  Sugar  Association,  Bridge- 
town, Barbados. 

A.  Donald  A.  Randall,  Suite  303.  910  18th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Automotive  Service  Councils.  Inc..  4001 
Warren  Boulevard.  Hillside,  ni.  60162. 

A.  Merrill  S.  Randol. 

B.  National  Women's  Political  Caucus, 
1921  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20008. 

A.  William  A.  Raftery,  222  Cedar  Lane, 
Teaneck.  N.J.  07688. 

B.  The  Motor  ft  Equipment  Bianufacturers 
Association,  222  Cedar  Lane,  Teaneck,  N.J. 
07668. 


A.  D.  Michael  Rappoport.  P.O.  Box  1980, 
Phoenix.  Ariz.  85001. 

B.  Salt  River  Project,  P.O.  Box  1980.  Pboe- 
nU,  Ariz.  85001. 

A.  Reavls  and  BfcOrath,  One  Chase  Man- 
hattan Plaza.  New  York,  N.T.  10006. 

B.  The  PuUtaer  Publishing  Co.,  1133 
Franklin  Avenue,  St.  Lotils,  Mo.  83101. 

A.  Austin  T.  Bhoada.  1100  Barr  Building. 
Washington,  DO.  20008. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation, 
1105  Barr  BuUdlng,  Washington.  D.C.  10008. 

A.  Rloe  Genocide  Research.  P.O.  Box  7807, 
Washington,  D.C.  30044. 

A.  Warren  8.  Rlohardaon.  1967  B  Street, 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30008. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Oontraotors  of 
America.  1967  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  30008. 

A.  Robert  R.  Blokett,  1380  Oomnectlcnt 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30088. 

B.  Cleary.  Gottlieb.  Steen  *  Hamilton.  1380 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30038. 

A.  James  O.  Roberts. 

B.  American  OonsarvatlTe  Union.  423  First 
Street  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Roberts,  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Movers  Committee  for  Bmergenoy  Fuel 
Resourcee,  c/o  Robert  K.  Lee,  P.O.  Box  373. 
Nationwide  TraUers  Rental  Systems.  Wichita, 
Kans. 

A.  Diana  Bock.  1168  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  State,  County 
and  Municipal  Employees,  1166  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Rogers  &  Wells,  1868  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
900.  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Prime  Land  Bank.  1838  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  505.  Washington.  D.C.  30088. 

A.  Francis  P.  Rooney.  1909  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 320  New  Center  Building.  Detroit,  Mloh. 
48202. 

A.  Gall  Rosenberg,  705  O  Street  SE..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Abortion  Rights  Action 
League,  250  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019. 


A.  Stuart  Philip  Ross,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.^Prlnce  George's  County  Bar  Association, 
Upper  Marlboro,  Md. 

A.  Larry  W.  Rubin,  1319  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20004. 

B.  United  Electrical.  Radio  &  Machine 
Workers  of  America,  11  East  51st  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

A.  Perry  A.  Russ,  901  North  Washington 
Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  Society  of  American  Florists,  901  North 
Washington   Street,    Alexandria.    Va.   22314. 

A.  G.  K.  Sandweg,  705  Olive  Street,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  63101. 

B.  Cla>-ton  Brokerage  Co.  of  St.  Louis,  Inc., 
7701  Forsyth  Boulevard,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63105. 

A.  Santa  Fe  International  Corp.,  Union 
Bank  Square,  South  Tower.  P.O.  Box  1401, 
Orange,  Calif.,  94104. 

A.  Kenneth  I.  Schaner,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


B.  National  Protestant-Catholic  Hoq>ltal 
Action  Conunittee,  840  North  Lake  Shore 
Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60811. 

A.  Carolyn  Schneider,  116  Chtuch  Street, 
Newton,  Mass. 

B.  Massachusetts  Organization  To  Repeal 
Abortion  Laws,  Inc.,  3  Joy  Street,  Boston, 


A.  PatrlcU  S.  Senger,  133  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Tax  Reform  Research  Group,  133  C 
Street  SB..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

A.  J.  Richard  SeweU.  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Florida  Power  Jfc  Li^t  Co.,  P.O.  Bos 
013100,  Miami,  FU.  33101. 

A.  Larry  E.  Shapiro,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Blue  Bell,  Inc..  336  Church  Street, 
Greensboro,  N.C.  37403. 

A.  Sharon,  Plerson,  Semmes.  Crollus  &  Fin- 
ley,  1064  31st  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Cattle  Feeders  Tax  Committee,  P.O.  Box 
16066,  Denver  Colo. 

A.  Sharon,  Plerson,  Semmes,  Crollus  &  Fin- 
ley,  1054  31st  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20007. 

B.  Mauritius  Sugar  Syndicate,  Mauritlxu 
Chamber  of  AgrlcvUture,  Plantation  House, 
Port  liouls,  Mauritius. 

A.  Jowanda  Shelton,  910  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation,  Inc., 
11  West  60th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10023. 

A.  James  K.  Shiver,  16C29  K  Street  NW., 
Suite   600,    Washington.   D.C.    20008. 

B.  Diamond  Shamrock  Chemical  Co..  Cleve- 
land. Ohio. 

A.  Silver  Users  Association,  Inc.,  1717  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Jean  Head  Slsco.  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Barney  J.  Skladany,  Jr.,  1100  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  MobU  OU  Corp..  150  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017.  i 

A.  Smatbers.  Merrlgan  &  Herlong,  888  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  LaSalle  at 
Jackson,  Chicago,  III.,  60604. 
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A.  Smathers,  Merrlgan  St  Herlong,  888  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pennzoil    Co.,    900    Southwest    Tower, 
Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

A.  Kern  Smith,  1001  3d  'street  SW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20024. 

B.  American  Society  of  Bariatrlc  Physicians, 
Englewood,  Colo. 

A.  Kern  Smith,  1001  8d  Street  SW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20024. 

B.  Health  Industries  Institute,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  I 

A.  Diane  Somerford.   50513    South   Fred- 
erick Avenue,  No.  6,  Galthersburg,  Md.  20760. 

B.  Women's  Lobby  Inc.,  1345  G  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Joe    P.    Sparks,    423|4    Wlnfleld    Plaza, 
Scottsdale.  Ariz.  86361. 

B.  Havasupal  Tribe  of  Ii^dians,  Si^wi,  Ariz. 


A.  Lynn  E.  Stalbaum,  '30  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20001. 


B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

A.  Michael  E.  Strother,  1435  Fourth  Street 
SW.,  No.  B512,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Land  Improvement  Contractors  of 
America,  435  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, m. 

A.  Susan  Renolds  Sullivan,  72  Fox  Lane, 
Wlnnetka,  m.  60093. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Central  States  Health  &  Life  Co.  of 
Omaha,  Howard  at  18th  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
68102. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Life  Companies, 
1385  Peachtree  Street  NE.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30308. 

A.  Lloyd  Symington,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mazda  Motors  of  America,  Inc.,  3040 
East  Ana  Street,  Compton,  Calif.  90221 . 

A.  Lloyd  Symington,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Toyo  Kogyo  Co.,  Ltd.,  6047  Fuchu-Machl, 
Akl-Otm,  HirMOilma,  Japan. 

A.  TADCO  Enterprises,  Inc.,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Government  of  Bolivia,  U.S.  Embassy, 
1145  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Jerry  P.  Thompson,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Francis  J.  Tucker,  Wynnewood  Plaza, 
Wyimewood,  Pa.  19096. 

B.  Penn  Central  Co.,  No.  3  Penn  Center 
Plaza,  Room  833,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103. 

A.  C.  Roger  Turner,  1106  Paper  Mill  Road, 
Wyndmoor,  Pa.  19118. 

B.  Penn  Central  Co.,  No.  3  Penn  Center 
Plaza,  Room  823,  PhUadelphla,  Pa.  19102. 

A.  Richard  F.  Tumey,  1726  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Courtney  &  McCamant,  1736  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

A.  Joeeph  D.  Tydings,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30086. 

B.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co..  1900  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
30006. 


A.  Robert  J.  Wager. 

B.  American  Bakers  Association,  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washliigton,  D.C. 
20006. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America  Inc.,  575  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10033. 

A.  Welsman,  Celler,  Spett,  Modlin  &  Wert- 
helmer,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
910,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Society  of  Composers,  Au- 
thors and  Publishers,  ASCAP  Building,  One 
Lincoln  Plaza,  New  York,  NY.  10023. 

A.  Morton  N.  Weiss,  55  Broad  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  National  Security  Traders  Association, 
Inc.,  55  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Edward  O.  WeUes.  5186  Watson  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30016. 

B.  National  Council  to  Control  Handguns. 
4114  Davis  Place  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

A.  Thomas  P.  Wennlng.  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Gerald  M.  Wlecz<M%k,  321  East  Potter, 
Lansing,  Mich.  48910. 

B.  Counselors  Advocate,  Inc.,  3182  South 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Lansing,  Mich.  48910. 

A.  WUklnson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1786  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Cabot  Corporation,  125  High  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.  02110. 

A.  WUklnson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1736  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Special  Industry  CouncU  on  Energy 
Conservation,  c/o  Discover  America  Travel 
Organization,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30086. 

A.  Williams  &  Jenaen,  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Estee  Lauder,  Inc.,  787  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  WUllams  tt  Jensen,  1180  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C,  30036. 

B.  James  O.  Freeman  &  Associates,  1836 
Magnolia  Avenue,  Burllngame,  Calif.  94010. 

A.  Williams  ft  Jensen,  1130  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Scho(4  Bus 
Contract  Operators,  P.O.  Box  334,  Fairfax, 
Va.  32060. 


A.  Wmiams  &  King,  1620  I  Street  NW., 
Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Noranda  Mines  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  45,  Com- 
merce Court  West,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 

A.  Robert  G.  WUllams,  6521  Arlington 
Boulevard,  Falls  Church.  Va.  22042. 

B.  The  Trane  Co.,  3600  Pammel  Creek  Road, 
La  CroBse,  Wis.  54601. 

A.  John  C.  waUamson,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mobllehome  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion, 14660  Lee  Road,  ChantUly,  Va.  22021. 

A.  John  C.  WUllamson,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mortgage  Insurance  Cos.  of  America,  1730 
Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
20036. 

A.  John  C.  WUllamson.  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Apartment  Association,  1825  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

A.  James  E.  Wolf,  6521  Arlington  Boulevard, 
Falls  Church,  Va.,  22042. 

B.  The  Trane  Co.,  3600  Pammel  Creek  Road, 
La  Crosse,  Wis.  54801. 

A.  Merle  E.  Wood,  10236  Bunker  Ridge 
Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64137. 

B..  Ewlng  M.  Kauffman,  10236  Bunker 
Ridge  Road.  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64137. 

A.  Merle  E.  Wood,  10236  Bunker  Ridge 
Road.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64137. 

B.  Marion  Laboratories,  Inc.,  10236  Bunker 
Ridge  Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64137. 

A.  Carol  R.  Wyrick,  5607  Greentree  Road, 
Bethesda,  Md.  20034. 

B.  Women's  Lobby,  Inc.,  1345  G  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Xerox  Profit  Sharing  Retirement  Plan, 
%  PhUip  Canfleld,  Xerox  Corp.,  Xerox 
Square,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14603. 

A.  John  S.  Zapp,  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  ni.  60610. 

A.  Marlene  Zendell,  12522  Wlndover  Turn, 
Bowie,  Md.  20716. 

B.  Women's  Lobby,  Inc.,  1345  G  Street  SB., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Paul  O.  Zurkowskl,  4720  Montgomery 
Lane.  Betheeda.  Md.  20014. 

B.  Information  Industry  Association.  4730 
Montgomery  Lane,  Bethesda.  Md.  30014. 
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RepoVJpoS"''^''*"  characters  and  monetary  amount,  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2,  paragraphs  D  and  fe  of  the  Quarterly 

The  following  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  first  calendar  quarter  1974: 

«.Tv.«22i";";riT^f>,f°™-"ff1  ^°^  "^^^  ^  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record.  qiesUons  are  not 
repeat^ .  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  Indicated  by  their  respective  letter  aid  n^bS-J 

Fius  One  Copt  With  thi  SECsrrART  or  the  Senate  and  Pile  Two  Copies  With  the  Clok  of  the  House  of  REPRESfeMTATivn: 

This  page  (page  1)  Is  designed  to  supply  IdentUylng  data:  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deaU  with  financial  daU. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appbop«iatx  Letteb  om  Picube  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Repobt"  Headino  Below: 

••PmELHimAET"  Report  ("Registration") :  To  "regUter."  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only.  ' 

"'^^^^^"i^'^JX}'^'^^'^^  "^''^  °°'  °'  "*•  '°'"  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  aDDronrlate 
K  a, TJ"^  -^-nH^  ^  '^''f  ^"K  ^  ^^'^  't  "^n  «*<»"»°°»1  P^K'"  "  'nay  be  required.  The  flwt  additional  paJIshould'^b^Tum^ 
bered  as  page  3.  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4."  "6."  "6."  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  In  accordance  with  Instruct^ns^ii 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act.  accoraance  wun  instructions  will 


Year:   19. 


REPORT 
PxyastJANT  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


P 

qUABTEB                    1 

1st 

3d 

3d 

4th 

( Mark  one  square  only )     | 

^"".iT-'^in^l^^^x^^?,®""™^-    "^^  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual  as  follows- 

*    >JSoJ.^.  "1°  °'1  "  t°    «nploy««  ••  »tate  (In  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the"emD?^er"      flf  th« 

(11)   "Employer".— To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B"  i 

(D)   Sn-^ATE  Reports     An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  emoloyer's  Renorf 

''^filS^bTt'h^^^lg'ei'S.VrVm^^o^^s""•'''^'"^^^^^  "«  "^"^  ""-«*  °'  »^^  reqXSr^??erbecause  ReporU  are 

'"fll5^;'th^empiSers°  '''"  ''"'  """"'  **'•  "P"***  "^^P"'*"  '"^^  "'  °°*  ""''^  °'  ^^'»  requirement  merely  because  Report,  are 


A.  Obganization  or  Indhodual  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


B.  Emploteb.— SUte  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.     If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None."  I 


Act  a?e^Sl'r/^rfiTa'f"^e1S^l*ni^in^pSt'?S^^^  '''''"''''"'  ^'^""•'"-  -«-^-"°-  -'^  »-<>'vlduals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 


C.  Legislative  Intebssts,  and  PublicationIs  In  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  In  connection  with 
legislative    Interests    have    terminated. 

□  place  an  "X"  In  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (o)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (e) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  Issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (o)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  items  1,  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below.    Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  Is  needed)  ' 

If  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  lte^"C?-'  fnci  flM^„T^?L   't.-    ^J.  ™^.°*^'y'  ^  *°°"*'  '"*'*  °'  compensation  is  to  be. 
combine  a  "Prellmlna^"  Re'^ori  ( RegUtratlon )   wlTh  a  "Quarteriy"  Re^'r^^        ^""^    "=    °''  '""^  "^^  °'  ^^'^  P"*'"     ^  '^°*  *»»«"«?»  ^ 


AFFIDAVIT 

(Omitted  In  printing) 

PAGE  K 
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Notion  Item  "D  " — (a)  In  Oeneral.    The  term  "contribution"  Includes  anytfiing  of  value.    When  an  organization  or  individual  uses 

printed  or  duplicated  matter  In  a  campaign  attempting  to  Influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organlaatlon  or  Individual for 

such  printed  or  duplicated  matter — is  a  "contribution."    "The  term  'contribution'  includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit 

of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution" 

Section  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Emploteb.— (1)  In  Oeneral.  Item  "D"  Is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  aU  receipts  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made.  In  accordance  with  legislative  Interests. 

(II)  JJece<pt«  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals. — A  business  firm  (or  Individual)  which  Is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  it  makes  in  attempting  to  influence  legislation — but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  In  any  way  with  the  Influencing  of  legislation — will  have  no  receipts  to  report, 
even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(III)  Receipts  of  Multipurpose  Organizations. — Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
ptirpose  of  attempting  to  influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  assess- 
ments, or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  Is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  percentage  of  dues, 
assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  In  reporting  receipts,  such 
organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  Is,  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis.  However, 
each  contributor  of  WOO  or  more  Is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  If  This  Repobt  Is  fob  an  Agent  ob  Employee.— (1)  In  General.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
"D  6"  (received  for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary,  it 
will  be  presumed  that  your  employer  is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 

(11)  Employer  at  Contributor  of  $500  or  More. — When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (In  the  form  of  salary,  fee,  etc.)  amounts 
to  $500  or  more.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14,"  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
tmder  "D  6,"  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report.  

D.  Receipts  (Including  Contributions  and  Loans)  : 

PUl  in  every  blank.    If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  la  "None."  write  "None"  in  the  space  following  the  nximber.  ' 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  •500  or  more 

1.  9 Dues  and  assessments  (from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

»•  •-- 0"t«  of  money  or  anything  of  value  13.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

8.  9 Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  _, 

4.  • Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter  Please  answer    yes    or  "no": 

6.  $ Received  for  services  (e.g.,  salary,  fee,  etc.)  14.  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (Including 

loans)  during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

6.  • Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  items  "1"  through  "6")  days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more: 

7.  » Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of  this 

8.  a  Total  from  Jan    1   thmnwh  thu  Qiinrt.r   /AHrt  ••«•>         page,  tabulate  data  under  the  headings  "Amount"  and  "Name  and 
■•  • ^°?^  .'^°^  *'*'^-  1  tlirough  this  Quarter   (Add     6  Address  of  Contributor";  and  Indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  the 

'  ^  period  is  March  31,  June  30.  September  30,  or  December  31.    Prepare 

I,oa?M  Received  such  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

"The  term  'contribution'  Includes  a  ...  loan  .  .  ."—Sec.  302(a).  Amount        Name  and  Address  of  Contributor 

0.  $ Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  /..b—^  .*,.  *         ,        .  ..^         w  -«        . 

10.  $ Borrowed  from  others  during  thu  Quarter  <  '^^'°**    ''°°*  ''^^-  ^  t^^rough 19 ) 

11.  $ Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter  $1,500.00     John  Doe,  1621  Blank  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.T. 

=^^^^=;^:^^^;::^=:^^^___^^^_______^______^____  $1,785.00     TheRoeCorporation,  2511  Doe  Bldg.,  Chicago,  ni. 

12.  $ "Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this  

Quarter  $3,285.00     Total 


"None"  In  the  spaces  following  the  number. 


"—Sec.  302(b). 


Note  on  Item  "E". — (o)  In  General.    "The  term  'expenditure'  includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 

or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promUe,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure" Section 

302  ( b )  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee.  In  the  case  of  many  emplovees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  "E  6")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 

E.  ExPENDiTUBES  (INCLUDING  LoANs)  in  conuectiou  with  legislative  Interests: 

Pill  In  every  blank.    If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  Is  "None."  write 

Expenditures  (other  than  loans) 

1.  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2.  $ Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions   (other  than  Item 

"1") 

3.  $ Olfts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 

4.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution 

cost 
6.  $ Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utiUtle*.  etc.) 

6.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  $ Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8.  $ All  other  expenditures 


Loans  Made  to  Others 

"The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan  . 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  flUiig 

13.  $ — Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 


9.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "S") 

10.  $ Expended  dtirlng  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 


11.  •... Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9" 

and  "10") 


16.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

In  the  case  of  expenditiues  made  dtirlng  this  Quarter  by.  or 
on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 
expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "Amount,"  "Date 
OT  Dates,"  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "Purpose."  Pre- 
pare such  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

Amount    Date  or  Dates^Name  and  Address  of  Recipient — Purpose 

$1,750.00    7-11:         Roe  Printing  Co.,  3214  Blank  Ave.,  St.  Loula. 

Mo. — Printing  and  mailing  circulars  oa  the 

"Marshbanks  Bill." 

$2,400.00     7-15,8-16,9-16:     Britten  &  Blaten,  3127  Gremlin  Bldg.. 

Washington,   D.C. — Public   relations 
service  at  $800.00  per  month. 


$4,160.00    Totai. 
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A.  Aberg,  Bell.  Blake  &  Metxner.  222  West 
Waihlngton  Avenue,  Mxlfon.  Wis.  5S70S. 

B.  Credit  umon  NatlotuJ  AMOcUtlon.  Inc.. 
IC7U  Seiflo—  Oarp.,  1017  Sherman  ATenue. 
MadiBon.  Wle.  687M. 

O.     (6)  •8,107.60.     I.  (0)  •e,306.M. 

A.  Robert  K.  Aberg,  233  Weet  Washlxicton 
Avenue,  l^adlaon.  Wis.  63708. 

B.  Aberg.  Bell,  Blake  ft  Metzner,  332  West 
Washington  Avenue,  Madison.  Wis.  53703. 

D.  (8)   •3^0.13.     ■.  (9)   (flea-ST. 

A.  Jotm  J.  Adams,  Suite  1000,  1730  Penn- 
sylvmnia  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Bthyl  Corp..  880  South  Fourth  Street. 
Richmond,  Va. 

D.  (6)  $380. 

A.  John  J.  Adams,  Suite  1060,  1780  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Vepco,  Seventh  and  Franklin  Streets. 
Richmond,  Va. 

D.   (6)   $300. 

A.  Clarence  O.  Adamy.  1726  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Food  Chains, 
1726  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (8)  $800. 

A.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  ShtpbuOden.  1300 
18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 
D.  (6)  $19,688. 

A.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America,  Inc.  1726  De  Sales  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $9,063.40.  B.  (9)  $9,063.40. 

A.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30001. 

D.  (6)    $2,000.     E.   (9)   $3,306.88. 

A.  Air  Conditioning  &  Refrigeration  In- 
stitute, 1815  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

E.  (9)   $624. 

A.  Aircraft  Ovners  *  Pilots  Aaaoctatton. 
P.O.  Boat  8800,  Washington.  D.C.  30014. 

A.  Air  Traffic  Control  Association,  Inc., 
Suite  400.  ABBA  Building.  638  School  Street 
SW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30034. 

A.  Alderaon,  Catherwood,  Ondor  tt  Leon- 
ard. 106  East  Oakland  Avenue.  Austin.  i«nT> 
56013. 

B.  The  Hormel  Foundation,  Austin,  itban. 
65913. 

A.  wmis  W.  Alexander,  1130  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O.  30086. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Aasodatlon,  1120 
Conneetleut  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington.  D  C 
20036. 

D.   (6)   $1,800.     B.  (9)   $8,807.84. 

A.  Nicholas  S.  Allen.  444  Shoreham  Build- 
ing,  Washington,   D.C.   30006. 

B.  MuskJ  Operators  of  America.  Inc.  338 
North  I«aalle  Street.  Chicago,  m.  60601. 

D.   (6)   $3.0T0.     B.   (9)   $107.98. 

A.  Altman,  Kurlander  &  Weiss,  138  South 
Clark  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 
D.   (6)   $99.26.     £.   (9)    $3,502. 

A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
6026  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington' 
DC.  20016. 

A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  National 
Capital  Local  Division  689,  100  Indiana 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  403.  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 
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A.  American  Academy  of  Family  Physicians, 
1740  West  92d  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64114. 
D.  (6)   $7,646.07.    B.  (9)   $7,646.07. 

A.  American  Association  of  Meat  Processors, 
234  East  High  Street,  Elisabethtown.  Pa. 
17022. 

D.   (6)   $348.92.     E.   (9)   $7157. 


A.  American  AutomobUe  Association,  8111 
Qatehouse  Road.  Falls  Church,  Va.  33043. 

A.  The  American  CoUege  of  Radiology,  30 
North  Waoker  Drive,  Chicago,  ni.  60606. 
D.   (6)   $1,701.76.     E.   (9)   $1.701.7«. 

A.  American  Conservative  Union,  433  1st 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  2000S. 
D.   (6)  $26344.79.     E.   (9)  $34,314.15. 


A.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Council, 
1168  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  713,  Washington. 
DC.  30008. 

D.   (6)   $7,600.     E.   (9)    $7,600. 


A.  American  Paper  Ibstltute,  Inc.,  200 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016 

B.  (9)   $1,188.87.  I 

A.  American   Petroleucb  Institute.   1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.   (6)   $61,886.     E.   (9>  $48,953. 

A.  American  Physical  Therapy  Association, 
1156  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $8,010.34.     E.   (6)    $8,010.34. 

A.  American  Podiatry  Association,  30 
Chevy  Chase  Circle  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30016. 

E.  (9)    $14,046.27. 

A.  American  Postal  Workers  Union,  AFL- 
CIO.  817  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006.  I 

3.53.     E. 


D.   (6)   $1,309,126.1 


(9)   $87,909.67. 


A.  American  Dental  Association,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  ni.  60611. 
D.   (6)   $6,103.89.     E.   (9)   $6,108J9. 

A.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  229 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  m.  60068. 

D.  (6)   $41,044.     E.   (0)    $41,044. 

A.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organisations,  816  leth 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $63,504.86. 

A.  American  Feed  Manufactiirers  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  1701  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Ar- 
lington. Va.  22209. 

D.    (6)    $300.     E.    (9)    $300. 

A.   American   Frozen   Food   Institute.   019 
18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006 
D.   (6)    $226,338.20.     E.   (9)    $2,195.72. 

A.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association,  > 
888  Seventh  Avenue.  New  York,  NY.   10019 

D.  (6)    $3,227.85.     E   (9)    $3,743.85. 

A.  The  American  Humane  Association,  6351 
South  Roelyn  Street.  ISnglewood,  Colo. 

E.  (9)  $1300. 

A.    American    Insurance    Association.    86 
John  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10038 
D.   (6)    $36,63738.     K.   (9)    $36,637.38. 

A.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 1341  O  Street  NW.,  Washington  DC 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $30346.90.     B.  (9)  $21,362.42. 

A.  American  Land  Title  Association,  Suite 
303,  1828  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC 
20036. 

E.  (9)  $886.10. 

A.  American  Life  Insurance  Association, 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $1,013.21. 

A.  American  Maritime  Association.  17  Bat- 
tery Place  North.  New  York,  N.Y    10004 
E.  (9)  $842.22. 

A.     American     Medical     Association.     635 
North  Dearborn  Street,   Chicago.   HI    60610 
E.  (9)  $28,166.28. 

A.  American   Mutual    Insurance    Alliance 
20  North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  Hi.  60606. 
E.   (9)   $4,680. 

A.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, 1001  Lincoln,  Denver,  Colo.  80303 
E.   (9)    $3,246.90. 


A.  American  Pulpwood  Association,  606 
Third  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Associa- 
tion. 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $86434.     E.   (9)    $86434. 

A.  The  American  Soilety  of  Radiologic 
Technologists,  500  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Suite  836,  Chicago,  Bl.  60611. 

D.   (6)   $3,766.83.     E.   (9)    $4,203.35. 

A.  American  Surveys.  Embassy  Square, 
Suite  901.  2000  N  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20086. 

B.  National  Customs  Brokers  &  Forwarders 
Association  of  America,  Inc..  1  World  Trade 
Center.  Suite  1109,  New  York,  N.Y.  10048. 

D.  (6)   $180.     E.   (9)    $61.88. 

A.  American  Textile  Machinery  Associa- 
tion. 1730  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC, 
30036.  I 

D.   (6)   $619.45.  I 

A.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. Inc..  1601  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte. 
N.C.  28381. 

D.   (6)    $18,114.68.     E.   (9)    $18,114.68. 

A.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1816  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)   $10300.06.     E.   (9)    $57,907.63. 

A.  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion, 1522  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  828,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)   $640. 

A.  The  American  Waterways  Operators. 
Inc.,  1260  Connecticut  Avenue,  SiUte  602, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $167,028.     E.   (9)83,787.30. 

A.  Donald  E.  Anderson. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
918  leth  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $8,760.     E.   (9)   $76. 

A.  J.  Lem  Anderson.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30001. 

B.  Eastex  Inc.,  219  North  Bowie  Street, 
Jasper,  Tex. 

D.  (6)   $800.     E.  (9)   $459.14. 

A.  Scott  P.  Anger.  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co..  P.O.  Box  1621. 
Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

A.  Leonard  Appel. 

B.  Everett  Terminal  Co.,  Inc.,  Hewitt  Ave- 
nue Marine  Terminal,  P.O.  Box  1478,  Everett, 
Wash.  98206. 

D.  (6)   $7,768.90.     E.   (9)   $219.93. 
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A.  Clarence  A.  AraU,  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington Board  of  Trade,  1129  20tb  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  30036. 

D.  (6)   $16350. 

A.  John  C.  Archer,  1516  Wilson  Boulevard, 
Arlington,  Va.  22309. 

B.  American  Oas  Association,  1616  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington.  Va.  22309. 

D.   (6)  $550.     E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  Arent,  Fox,  Klntner,  Plotkln  &  Kahn, 
1815  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association,  1101 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  $76.     E.  (9)  $1. 

A.  Arent.  Fox.  Klntner,  Plotkln  &  Kahn, 
1815  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  New  York  SUte  Health  Faculties  As- 
sociation. 803  Loew  Building,  Syracuse,  N.T. 
13302. 

E.  (9)  $62.01. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold.  1100  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006 

D.  (6)  $7,800. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Realty  Committee,  230  Park 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D   (6)  $1,280.     E.  (9)  $62.66. 

A.  Carl  P.  Arnold.  1100  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  30036. 

B.  Securities  Industry  Association,  io 
Broad  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10005. 

D.  (6)  $791.60.     E.  (9)  $66.06. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1339  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  American  Bottled  Water  Association, 
1411  West  Olympic  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles, 
CaUf.  90016. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1226  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Falrchild  Camera  &  Instrument  Corp., 
464  Ellis  Street.  Mountain  View,  Calif.  94040. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Hoffmann-LaRoche,  Inc..  Nutley,  N.J. 
07110. 

D.  (6)  $650.     E.  (9)  $4. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  1126  16th  Street  N.W.,  Washington. 
DC. 

E.  (9)  47.83. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1229  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Realty  Committee,  Inc.,  230 
Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (8)    $102.42.     E.   (9)    $236.69. 

A.  Judith  A.  Assmus,  1763  R  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Washington  Research  Project  Action 
Council.  1763  R  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C. 
20009. 

D.  (6)  $1,600. 

A.  The  Associated  Oeneral  Contractors  of 
America,  1967  E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C. 
30006. 


A.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
American  Railroads  BuUdlng,  Room  2ll,  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

D.  (6)   $4340.18,     S.   (9)   $4,346.18. 

A.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Teie- 
oasters.  Inc.,  1736  DeSales  street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)   $13.67. 

A.  AssocUtlon  of  OU  Pipe  Lines,  1735  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30000. 

A.  Association  on  Japanese  Textile  Imports, 
Inc.,  681  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.T.  10017. 
E.  (9)  $600. 

A.  Atlantic  Rlchileld  Co.,  616  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 
D.  (6)   $1300.     E.   (9)   $300. 

A.  Robert  L.  AugenbUck,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B  Investment  Co.  Institute,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30000. 

D.   (6)    60.     E.   (9)    $3.50. 

A.  Richard  W.  AverUl,  1730  M  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  c/o 
Jack  A.  Potter,  820  First  National  Bank 
Building,  Peoria,  ni.  61602. 

D.   (6)   $800.  E.   (9)    $301. 

A.  Kenneth  L.  Bachman,  Jr..  1250  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington  DC. 
20036. 

B.  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1360 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

A.  Kenneth  L.  Bachman,  Jr..  1250  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington  DC. 
20036. 

B.  Cleary.  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1260 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC 
20036. 

A.  Donald  L.  Badders.  3030  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  800.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  TRW  Credit  Data,  One  Space  Park, 
Redondo  Beach.  Calif.  90278. 

D.  (6)    $352.     E.   (9)    $129.70. 

A.  Carl  E.  Bagge,  Coal  Building.  Washing- 
ton D.C.  30036. 

B.  National  Coal  Association.  Coal  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C.  30030. 

E.  (9)  $639.68. 

A.  John  C.  Bagwell.  723  Investment  Build- 
ing.  Washington,   D.C.   30005. 

B.  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association, 
HonolvUu,  Hawaii. 

A.  George  F.  Bailey,  Jr..  P.O.  Box  31,  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.  36101. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  P.O.  Box 
21,  Montgomery,  Ala.  36101. 

A.  James  F.  Bailey.  101  Constitution  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30001. 

B.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America.  101  Constitution  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30001. 

D.  (6)  $6,175.     E.  (9)  $595. 

A.  Grace  C.  Balslnger.  3870  Arlaona  Ter- 
race NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30016. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers.  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago 
ni..  60611. 

E.  (9)   $463.14. 


Tn~^«^"*^*?°°  ^°!.  ****  Advancement  of  A.  BmU   F.   Baker.   1303  New  Hampshire 
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A.  Thomas  F.  Baker,  uai  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association. 
D.  (0)  $00.73.    E.  (9)  $8.. 

A.  Donald  Baldwin,  Suite  906.  1625  I  Street 
NW.,   Washington,   D.C.   20006. 

B.  PEPCO,  1900  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $1,000.     E.  (9)   $300. 

A.  Donald  F.  Bale.  966  L'Enfant  Plaza 
North.  SW.,  Washington,  DC.  20024. 

B.  The  Boeing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  3707,  SeatUe, 
Wash.  98134. 

D.  (6)  $676.     B.  (0)  $178. 

A.  Thomas  H.  Barksdale,  1801  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30000. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC  20006. 

D.  (6)  $8360.     E.   (9)   $310. 

A.  Robert  C.  Barnard,  1380  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30086. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1360  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  30036. 

A.  Robert  C.  Barnard,  1360  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Watiilngton,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Cleary.  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenvie  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20038. 

A.  Robert  C.  Barnard,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20038. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  Sc  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20030. 

'  A.  Irvin  L.  Barney.  400  First  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  4929  Main  Street, 
Kansas  Citv,  Mo.  64112. 

D.  (6)  $6,166.65. 

A.  James  C.  Barr.  1156  15th  Street.  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions,  1158  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  315. 
Washington.  DC.  30005. 

D.  (6)  $300.  E.  (9)  $117.80. 

A.  Robert  W.  Barrle.  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  570  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $216. 

A.  David  S.  Barrows,  214  Century  Building, 
Portland.  Oreg.  97205. 

B.  Association  of  Oregon  and  California 
Land  Grant  Counties.  Douglas  County  Court- 
house, Roseburg,  Oreg.  97470. 

D.  (6)  $1300. 

A.  T.  Michael  Barry,  1771  N  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $126.56. 

A.  Weldon  Barton. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Oper- 
atlve  Union  of  America,  P.O.  Box  3261,  Den- 
ver. Colo. 

D.  (8)  $4,907.74.     E.  (9)  $13230. 

A.  Keimeth  C.  Bass.  m.  800  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives.  Inc..  1875 
C  Street,  Anchorage.  Alaska  99501. 

D.  (6)  $800.     E.  (9)  $6.30. 

A.  WUllam  M.  Bates.  2016  Peach  tree  Cen- 
ter BuUdlng,  AUanta,  Ga.  30303. 

B.  Georgia  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
D.  (6)  $9,000.     E.  (9)  $3,483.05. 
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A.  Batzell  ft  Nunn.  1623  L  Street  MW.. 
Washlng^n,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Independent  Oasoline  Marketers  Coun- 
CU,  1523  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  BatzeU  &  Nunn.  1623  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Independent  Terminal  Operators  Aaeo- 
clatlon,  1633  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Donald  S.  Seattle,  400  First  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  2001. 

B.  Congress  of  Railway  Unions. 

E.  (9)  $1,609.70. 

A.  Daniel  S.  BedeU,  1125  15th  Street,  NW., 
No.  600,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automobile, 
Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement  Work- 
ers of  America,  8000  East  Jefferson  Avenue, 
Detroit,  Mich.  48214. 

D.  (6)  $5,353.28.     £.  (9)  $355.24. 


A.  John  H.  Beldler,  1125  16th  Street.  NW.. 
No.  600,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automobile, 
Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement  Work- 
ers of  America,  8000  East  Jefferson  Avenue. 
Detroit,  Mich.  48214. 

D.  (6)  $7,545.80.     E.  (9)  $375.  80. 

A.  Page  Belcher,  1701  Pennsyi'^anla  Avenue, 
NW..  Suite  404,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $82. 


A.  Thomas  S.  Belford,  2030  M  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $225. 

A.  E.  M.  Benson,  Jr.,  515  South  Flower 
Street.  Los  Angeles,  Caltf.  90071. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co..  615  South  Flower 
Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  80071. 

D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  Berl  Bembard.  1660  L  Street,  NW.,  Suite 
1101,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  The  Common  Fund,  635  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.T.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $226.59. 

A.  Berry  &  Olpson,  1700  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Atlanu  Corp.,  17  Varlck  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10018. 

D.  (6)  $8,000.     E.  (9)  $905.05. 

A.  Berry  &  Olpson,  1700  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, NW.,  Washington,  DC.  30006. 

B.  East-West  Trade  CoTincll,  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  NW..  Washington  DC 
20006. 

A.  Max  N.  Berry.  1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Meat  Products  Group,  American  Im- 
porters Association,  420  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Robert  L.  Bev«n,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.,  Washington  DC 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.     E.  (9)  $362: 

A.  Andrew  J.  BlemUler,  816  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $10,153.     E.  (9)  $226.56. 

A.  Walter  J.  Blerwagen.  5026  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 


B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  6025  Wis- 
consin Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

A.  Lydla  Bitter,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1201,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association.  1801  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1201. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $80.     E.  (9)  $80. 

A.  Neal  R.  BJomson.  SO  F  Street.  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street,  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $1,260.     E.  (9)  $78.66. 

A.  John  W.  Black.  1800  K  Street,  NW..  Suite 
P20.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bank  of  America  N.T.  and  SJi.,  Bank  of 
America  Plaza,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94137. 

A.  Jerald  Bllzln.  1425  K  Street,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  HUl  and  Knowlton,  633  Third  Avenue. 
New  York,  NY.  10017. 

A.  Nancy  Blum.  215  10th  Street.  SE..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20003. 

B.  Women's  Lobby,  Inc.,  1345  G  Street  SE., 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $942.     E.  (9)  $483.65. 

A.  Blumberg,  Singer.  Ross.  Gottesman  & 
Gordon.  245  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

B.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  oJ 
America,  Inc.,  575  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $12,000. 


A.  Becky  Bogard,  2600  Virginia  Aveniie  NW., 
Waehlngton.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association. 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20037. 

D.  (6)  $360. 


A.  Theodore  H.  Bomsteln.  2028  37th  Street. 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  World  Federalists,  U.SA.,  2029  K  Street. 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,302.66.     E.  (9)  $70.21. 

A.  Charles  E.  Bosley,  100  Maryland  Avenue 
NE..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Council  for  a  Livable  World. 
D.  (6)  $3,600.     E.  (9)  $31.60. 

A.  G.  Stewart  Boswell,  Suite  1001,  1150 
17th    Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, 1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte  NC 
28281. 

D.  (6)  $987.60.     E.  (9)  $64.46. 

A.  Charles  G.  Botsford,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  609,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  A.  D.  Bourland,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
804,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  (6)  $8,000.  E.  (9)  $2,519.74. 

A.  Kenneth  J.  Bousquet,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  DC 
20036. 

B.  General  Atomic  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif 
D.  (6)  $1,600.  E.  (9)  $360. 

A.  Rodney  A.  Bower,  1136  16th  Street  NW., 
Room  200,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  International  Federation  of  Professional 
&  Technical  Engineers,  AFL-CIO.  1126  16th 
Street  NW.,  Room  200,  Washington,  DC 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $240.  E.  (9)  $20. 

A.  J.  WUey  Bowers,  415  Pioneer  Building, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  37402. 


.  B.  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion, 415  Pioneer  Building,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.  37402. 


A.  Edward  L.  Bowley,  817  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Postal  Workers  Union,  AFL- 
CIO,  817  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $7,890.55.  E.  (9)  $1,366.32. 


A.  Melvin  J.  Boyle.  1125  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers.  AFL-CIO-CLC.  1126  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $6,333. 


A.  George  E.  Bradley,  1341  G  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
at  USDA,  1341  G  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $900.  E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  Wayne  W.  Bradley,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.  E.  (9)  $720. 

A.  Charles  N.  Brady,  8111  Gatehouse  Road, 
Palls  Church,  Va.  23042. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association.  8111 
Gatehouse  Road,  Palls  Church,  Va.  22042. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Brady,  Room  122,  Sheraton 
Gibson  Hotel,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

B.  National  Coordinating  Committee  of  the 
Beverage  Industry.      , 


A.  Charles  G.  Bragg.  P.O.  Box  12286,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America.  P.O. 
Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

A.  Edward  J.  Bremier,  Suite  301,  Crystal 
Mall  1.  1911  Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22202. 

B.  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  In- 
vention and  Innovation,  Suite  301,  Crystal 
Mall  1,  1911  Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  Ar- 
lington, Va.  22202. 

A.  BlU  Brier,  1129  20th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1 129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,687.49.     E.  (9)   $140.43. 

A.  Parke  C.  Brlnkley,  the  Madison  Building, 
1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Associ- 
ation. I 

A.  Wally  Briscoe.       i 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $135.     E.  (9)  $16.50. 

A.  John  Broadbent,  161  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Recycled  Paperboard  Division  of  the 
American  Paper  Institute,  260  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  David  A.  Brody.  1640  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue. NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith, 
316  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $460 
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A.  Michael  D.  Bromberg,  1101  17th  Street. 
NW.,  Suite  810.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Hospitals,  1101 
17th  Street  NW.,  SiUte  810.  Washington.  D.C 
30036.  I 

D.  (6)  $4,600.  I 

A.  W.  8.  Bromley,  605  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  American  Pulpwood  Association,  60S 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


A.   George  Bronz,   888    17th   Street   NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $6.36. 

A.  J.  Colvin  Brown.  Jr.,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  J.  D.  Brown,  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  2600 
Virginia  Avenue  NW. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Michael  F.  Brown. 

B.  American  Frozen  Food  Institute,  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

D. (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  Travis  Taylor  Brown,  2525  49th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Brownsteln  Zeldman  Schomer  &  Chase, 
Suite  900,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.   20036. 

B.  Council  of  Housing  Producers,  Suite 
308,  10920  Wllshire  Boulevard,  Loe  Angeles, 
Calif.  90024. 

A.  Brownsteln  Zeldman  Schomer  &  Chase, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Franchise  Association, 
7315  Wisconsin  Avenue.  Washington,  DC. 
30014. 

A.  Brownsteln  Zeldman  Schomer  &  Chase, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  900, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Massachusetts  Bankers  Association,  Inc., 
125  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110. 

E.  (9)   $66. 

A.  Brownsteln  Zeldman  Schomer  &  Chase, 
1035  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  900, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mobile  Home  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 14660  Lee  Road,  Chantilly,  Va.  22031. 

A.  Brownsteln  Zeldman  Schomer  &  Chase, 
Suite  900,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Mortgage  Guaranty  Insiirance  Corp., 
MOIC  Plaza,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  63201. 

A.  Lawrence  E.  Bruce,  Jr.,  1125  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  1135  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  30006. 

D.    (6)    $3,438.     E.    (9)    $4,883. 

A.  Marguerite  E.  Bryan,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  30001. 

B.  District  No.  1 — Pacific  Coast  District, 
Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  AssocUtion, 
AFL-CIO,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York.  N.Y 
10004. 

D.  (6)  $900.     E.  (9)   $89.20. 

A.  George  S.  Buck,  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  12285, 
Memphis.  Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
P.O.  Box  12285.  Memphis.  Tenn.  38112. 

A.  PhU4>  N.  Buckminster,  1100  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  12000  Oakland  Avenue, 
Highland  Park.  Mich.  48231. 

D.  (6)   $2,000.     E.   (9)   $347.66. 

A.  Robert  D.  Buehler.  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  929,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co..  Akron,  Ohio  44318. 
D.  (6)  $350. 

A.  Norman  D.  Burch,  1175  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


B.  Cc^ege  of  American  Pathologists,  330 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Dl.  60601. 

D.  (6)  $3,376.     E.  (9)   $211.34. 

A.  J.  J.  Burke,  Jr.,  40  Bast  Broadway, 
Butte,  Mont.  69701. 

B.  Montana  Power  Co..  Butte.  Mont. 
58701. 

E.  (9)  $308.04. 

A.  Burley  &  Dark  Leaf  Tobaccos  Expan- 
sion Association,  P.O.  Box  860,  Lexington, 
Ky.  40501. 

D.  (6)    $10,000.    E.    (9)  $1,083.88. 

A.  PhU  Burnett,  1030  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  13285,  Men^>his,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.    (6)    $363.28. 

A.  George  Burnham  IV,  1625  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  600  Grant 
Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230. 

D.    (6)    $365.     E.   (9)    $896. 

A.  Charles  S.  Burns,  1620  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Phelps  Dodge  Corp.,  300  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)    $1,200.     E.    (8)    $330.10. 

A.  David  Burpee,  Fordhook  Farms,  Doyles- 
town.  Pa.  18901. 

E.  (9)   $21. 

A.  Richard  M.  Bush.  Suite  601,  Barr  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pacific  Northweet  Power  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
3727,  Spokane,  Wash.  99220. 

£. (9)  $260. 

A.  Business  Executives  Move  for  New  Na- 
tional Priorities,  901  North  Howard  Street, 
Baltimore.  Md.  21201. 

D.    (6)    $16,691.18.     E.    (9)    $1,409.88. 

A.  Harry  W.  Buzzerd.  Jr..  1030  16th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  700.   Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America.  P.O. 
Box    12285.  Memphis,  Term.  38112. 

D.  (6)  $312.60.     E.  (9)  $8.72. 

A.  John  W.  Byrnes.  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.   20006. 

B.  Foley  &  Lardner,  816  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue  NW.,   Washington,  D.C.   30006. 

A.  John  W.  Byrnes.  816  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley  &  Lardner,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,   Washington,  D.C.   20006. 

A.  Charles  S.  Caldwell,  900  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  900 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $5,376.04. 

A.  Charles  Argyll  Campbell.  1615  H  Street 
NW..  Washln<rton.  DC  20006. 

B  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  USA.  1615 
H  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006 

E.  (9)  $256.80. 

A.  Carl  C.  Campbell,  1050  ISth  Street  NW., 
Suite  700.  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285.  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112 

D.  (6)  $175.78. 

A.  Charles  O.  Campbell.  8111  Gatehouse 
Road.  Palls  Church.  Va.  22042. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association.  8111 
Gatehouse  Road.  Falls  Church.  Va.  22042. 

A.  Sharyn  G.  Campbell.  1620  1  Street  NW., 
Suite  603.  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  BankAmerlcard.  Inc.,  565  Cali- 
fornia Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94126. 


D.    (6)    $2,500.     E.    (9)    $2,747.18. 


A.  W.  Dean  Cannon,  Jr.,  1444  Wentworth 
Ave.,  P.O.  Box  R,  Pasadena,  Calif,  91109. 

B.  California  Savings  &  Loan  League,  1444 
Wentworth  Avenue,  P.O.  Box  R,  Pasadena. 
Calif.  91109. 

D,  (6)  $1,600. 

A.  Capital  Holding  Corp.,  Commonwealth 
BuUding,  LouisvUle,  Ky. 

E.  (9)  $1,000. 

A.  Marvin  Oaplan. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $8,249.40.     E.   (9)   $105.15. 

A.  Caplln  &  Drysdale.  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  1100,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Co.. 
Hartford.  Conn.  06115;  Fidelity  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  P.O.  Box  7318;  PhUadelphia, 
Pa.  19101;  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Co.,  One  Madison  Avenue  New  York, 
N.Y.  10010. 

A.  Norval  E.  Carey,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue.  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Atomic  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
D.    (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $375. 

A.  PhUlp  Carlip,  676  Fourth  Avenue.  Brook- 
lyn. N.Y.  11232. 

B.  Seafarers  International  Union. 
D.   (6)   $2,600.     E.   (9)   $1,872.46. 

A.  Elizabeth  Carpenter.  1426  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc.,  633  Third  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.   10017. 

D.    (6)    $270.     E.    (8)    $16. 

A.  L.  C.  Carpenter,  201  South  Seventh 
Street.  Columbia,  Mo 

B.  Midcontlnent  Farmers  Association. 
D.   (6)    $5,299.32.     E.   (9)   $898.30. 

A.  Henry  A.  Carrlngton,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Savings  &  Loan  League.  1200 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

A.  John  R.  Carson,  20  Chevy  Chase  Circle 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20016. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Association,  20  Chevy 
Chase  Circle  NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  20016 

D.  (6)   $6,250. 

A.  David  C.  Carter,  1156  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Beet  Sugar  Association, 
1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  John  L.  Casey,  127  East  59th  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10022. 

B.  Investment  Counsel  Association  of 
America,  Inc  ,  127  East  69th  Street.  New  York, 
N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Casey.  Lane  &  Mlttendorf,  26  Broadway, 
New  York.  NY.  10004. 

B.  South  African  Sugar  Association,  P.O. 
Box  507.  Durban,  South  Africa. 

E.  (9)   $8,376.42. 

A.  Robert  J.  Casey,  330  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY.  10017. 

B.  Santa  Fe  Natural  Resources,  Inc.,  80 
East  Jackson  Boiilevard.  Chicago.  111.: 
Ohamplln  Petroleum  Co..  P.O.  Box  9365,  Fort 
Worth.  Tex. 

E.   (»)   $3,16SJ0. 

A.  James  B.  Cash,  Jr.,  1120  Ccmnecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
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B.  THe  American  Bankers  Anoclation,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenua  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 
30030. 

D.   (6)   93,000.     K.   (0)   9147.35. 

A.  James  CaaMW.  St..  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  at  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employes.  400  First  Street  NW.,  Wa8hlng:ton, 
D.C.  20001. 

O.  (6)   93.a00. 

A.  Prank  R.  Cawley.  511  WUaon  Plaaa 
Building.  2426  Wilson  Boulevanl.  Arlington, 
Va.  22201. 

B.  Agricultural  Publishers  Aaaodatlon,  611 
Wilson  Plan  BuUdlng,  2426  WUaon  Boule- 
vard, Arlington,  Va.  22201. 

D.  (6)   976.     B.  (B)   960J7. 

A.  Frank  R.  Cawley.  1636  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Barcourt  Brace  Jovanovlch.  Inc..  1626  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

A.  Frank  R.  Cawtoy,  Boom  611,  WllBon 
Plaza  BuUdlng,  2426  Wilson  Boulevard.  Arl- 
ington, Va.  22201. 

B.  Media  General,  Inc.,  3SS  East  Qrace 
Street,  Richmond.  Va.  33219. 

D.  (6)   9150.     K.  (9)   980J6. 

A.  Center  for  Public  Financing  of  Elec- 
tions. 201  Massachusetts  Avenue  NE.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)   913,633J1.     B.  (9)   921362J8. 

A.  Central  America  Cooperative  Federa- 
tloo.  Inc.,  918  16tb  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DO.  20006. 

E.  (9)   9666.72. 

A.  J.  M.  Chambers  &  Co..  Inc..  2300  Calvert 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20008. 

B.  Cordage  Institute,  2300  Calvert  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

D.  (6)  91,062.50. 

A.  J.  M.  Chambers  &  Co..  Inc.,  2300  Calvert 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Satra  Corp..  475  Park  Avenue  South,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  91,500. 

A.  Justice  M.  Chambers.  2300  Calvert  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20000. 

B.  Swaziland  Sugar  Association,  P.O.  Box 
446,  Mbabane.  Swaziland. 

O.  (6)  97,600.     E.  (9)  9002.20. 

A.  Donald  E.  ChanneU,  1706  DeBales  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1706  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (0)  9600.     E.  (9)  920. 

A.  James  W.  Chapman,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Thm  Retired  Officers  Association,  1626 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  90006. 

D.  (6)  91,500. 

A.  Wmiam  C.  Chapman,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  Wast  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  93,000.     B.  (9)  94,32246. 

A.  Nancy  H.  Chasen,  183  C  «reet  SB., 
Washington.  DC.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  133  O  Street  SE., 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  9600. 

A.  Hal  M.  Chrlstensen,  lioi  17th  Stnct 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Dental  Association,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Waaihlngton.  D.C.  20036 

D.  (6)  93,000. 


A.  Albert  T.  Church,  Jr.,  1625  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Sha- 
ping, 1635  K  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc..  575  Bfadlson  Avenue,  New  York. 
N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  943,692.25. 

A.  Cltlsens  for  Control  of  Federal  Spend- 
ing, 1629  K  Street  NW..  Suite  700,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  30006. 

D.    (6)    946,601.     E.    (9)    934.953.01. 

A.  Karl  W.  Clark,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Labw-Management  Maritime  Com- 
mittee. 

D.  (6)   91,650.     E.   (9)   933.15. 

A.  Kimball  Clark,  40  Ivy  Street  SB..  Wash- 
Ington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1930 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  9162.76.    E.  (9)  9183.97. 

A.  Richard  W.  Clark,  3030  M  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   94,749.99. 

A.  Robert  M.  Clark,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Pe 
RaUway  Co.,  80  East  Jackson  Boulevard, 
Chicago,  lU.  60604. 

A.  Clay  Pipe  Industry  Depletion  Commit- 
tee, P.O.  Box  6,  Pittsburgh,  Kans.  66762. 

A.  Joan  CUybrook.  183  C  Street  SE,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  133  C  Street  SB,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)   9800. 

A.  Jacob  Clayman.  816  16th  Street  NW, 
Waahlngton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO. 
816  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C  20006 

D.  (6)  9875. 

A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  steen  *  HamUton 
1960  Connectlout  Avenue  WW.,  Washington 
D.C.  20036.  ■ 

B.  The  Charter  OU  Co.,  P.O.  Box  4726 
JacksonvUe.  Fla.  32209. 

D.  (6)  9500. 

A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  ft  Hamilton, 
1260  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  CSR,  Ltd.,  1-7  O'Connell  Street.  Sydney 
AustralU. 

E.  918.30. 

A.  deary,  GotUleb,  Steen  ft  HamUton, 
1260  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Waahlng- 
Um,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Interbank  Card  Association,  Suite  8600 
110  East  59th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022.' 

A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  ft  Hamilton. 
1260  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Marlon  Corp.,  316  Bel-Air  Boulevard 
MobUe,  Ala.  36606. 

D.  (6)  9750. 

A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  ft  Hamilton.  1250 
ConneoUcut  Avenue  NW..  Waahlnston  D.O 
20086. 

B.  Natomas  Co.,  601  OallfomU  Street,  San 
Francisco.  Calif.  94108. 

E.  (9)  977.60. 


A.  Cleary,  OottUeb.  Steen  ft  HamUton.  1350 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
90036. 

B.  The  OU  Shale  Corp..  680  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  Cleary,  Gottllab,  Steen  ft  Hamilton.  1350 
Oonnectlout  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.O. 
30036. 

B.  Peugeot.  Inc..  300  KuUer  Road,  CUfton, 
N  J.  07016. 

A.  Cleary.  GottUeb,  Steen  ft  HamUton.  1260 
Coiuiecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
20036. 

B.  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association,  107B  Central  Park  Avenue, 
Scarsdale, NY.  10533.  ' 

B.  (9)  9197.20. 


4- 


A.  Barle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  2000^. 

B.  American  Brandsilnc,  246  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017.  j 

E.  (9)  990.  I 

A.  Barle  C.  Clements^  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  2000^. 

B.  Brown  ft  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp., 
LoulsvlUe,  Ky.  40301.    1 

E.  (9)  990.  i 

A.  Barle  C.  ClementtT  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Liggett  ft  Myers  Inc.,  4100  Roxboro  Road, 
Durham,  N.C.  27702. 

E.  (9)  990.  I 

A.  Earle  C.  Clement^  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20000. 

B.  Lorlllard.  Dlvlsloh  of  Loews  Theatres, 
Inc..  200  East  42d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10017. 

B.  (9)  990. 

A.  Eafle  C.  Clement*.  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20000. 

B.  Philip  Morris  Inc..  100  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

E.  (9)  990. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clement^, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006 

B.  R.  J,  Reynolds  Indlistrl< 
Salem,  N.0. 27109. 

■■  (9)  980. 


,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
es.  Inc.,  Wlnston- 


A.  Earle  C.  Clementi,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C.  20006 

B.  The  Tobacco  Initltute.  Inc..  1776  K 
Street  NW..  Washlngto^,  DC.  20006. 

A.  Ronald  D.  Cleme^'ts,  1016  20th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Plumbing- 
Heating-Cooling  Contractors,  1016  30tb 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  (9)  900. 

A.  Clifford.  Wamke,  Glass.  McHwaln  ft 
Finney,  815  ConnectlcutiAvenue,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20007.         .[ 

B.  Avco  Corp.,  750  iThlrd  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  9270.     E.  (9) 


9)  948.25. 


A.  Clifford,  Wamke, '  Glass,  McDwaln  ft 
Finney,  816  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 

B.  Bessemer  and  Lak^  Erie  Railroad  Co., 
600  Grant  Street,  P.O. 
Pa.  15230. 


Glass,   Mcnwaln   ft 
Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 


A.  Clifford,   Wamke, 
Finney,  816  Connecticut 
ington,  DC.  30006. 

B.  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corp.,  955 
L'Enfant  Plaza  North  SV '.,  Washington.  D.O. 
20024. 
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A.  Clifford.  Wamke.  Glass,  McDwaln  ft 
Finney,  815  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  New  York  Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc.,  127 
John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.;  New  York  Cof- 
fee ft  Sugar  Exchange.  Inc..  70  Pine  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.;  Commodity  Exchange,  Inc., 
81  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  9321. 

A.  Clifford.  Wamke,  Glass,  Mcllwaln  ft 
Finney,  816  Connecticut  Avenue,  ITW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 

B.  Owens-Illlnols,  Inc.,  Madison  Avenue 
and  St.  Clair  Street,  Box  1036,  Toledo,  Ohio 
43601. 

D.  (6)  9250.     E.  (9)  960.80. 

A.  Larry  D.  Cime,  1316  16th  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1315 
leth  Street,  NW.,   Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  930.50. 

A.  Coalition  to  End  Grand  Jury  Abuse,  412 
Fifth  Street,  NW.,  Room  708,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Grover  B.  Cobb,  1200  Travis,  Houston. 
Tex. 

B.  Houston  Natural  Gas  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
1188,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

D.  (6)  9375.     B.  (9)  91,444.35. 

A.  Grover  C.  Cobb,  1771  N  Street.  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  AssocUtlon  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

D.  (6)  93,000.     E.  (9)  9400. 

A.  The  Coca-Cola  Bottlers'  Association,  166 
16th  Street,  NW..  Atlanta,  Ga.  30328. 

E.  (0)  93,135.41. 

A.  Jeffery  Cohelan,  1717  Massachusetts 
Avenue.  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Group  Health  AssocUtlon  of  America, 
Inc.,  1717  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  9999.99. 


A.  David  Cohen.  2030  M  Street  NW.,  Waah- 
lngton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   96,662.44. 

A.  Cohen  and  Uretz,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  <^.'c  Jose 
A.  Cabranes.  1625  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Cohen  and  Urete.  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  90086. 

B.  McDonnell  Douglas  Finance  Corp.,  8855 
Lakewood    Boulevard,    Long    Beach,    Calif. 

90801. 

A.  Timothy  A.  Oolcord,  1620  I  Street 
NW.,  Suite  603,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  National  BankAmerlcard,  Inc.,  555  Cal- 
ifornia Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94126. 

D.   (6)    96,875.     E.   (9)   97,856.54. 

A.  Eleanor  Cole,  720  Hotel  Washington, 
Washington.  DC.  30004. 

B.  UBA,  Inc. 

D.   (6)   91.000.     E.   (9)   91,000. 

A.  R.  Michael  Cole.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20086. 

B.  Common  Cause,  3080  M  Stnet  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20086. 

D.   (6)   M.749.99.     E.  (9)   $31. 

A.  Robert  K.  Cole,  320  New  Center  BuUdlng, 
Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  U.8.,  inc.,  1909  K  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton.  D.C.  30006. 


A.  Robert  T.  Cole,  1900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30086. 

B.  H.  H.  Robertson  Co.,  Two  Gateway  Cen- 
ter, Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

D.  (6)   91,796.     B.  (9)   971X0. 

A.  Robert  T.  Cole,  1300  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  PPG  Industries,  Inc.,  One  Gateway  Cen- 
ter, Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15922. 

A  Coles  ft  Goertner,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Tanker  Owners, 
Inc.,  One  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10006. 

A.  Coles  ft  Goertner,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  U.S.  Tanker  Owners  Com- 
mittee, 1612  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  610.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

A.  wmiam  J.  CoUey.  1776  K  Street  NW., 

Waahlngton,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  635  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  m.  60610. 

D.  (6)   92,400.     E.   (9)   9810. 

A.  ColUer.  Shannon.  RUl  ft  Edwards,  1666 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Cylinder  Manufacturers  Com- 
mittee, 1666  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)   935. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  RlU  ft  Edwards,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  701.  Waahlngton.  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  American  Footwear  Industries  Associa- 
tion, Inc..  1611  North  Kent  Street,  Arlington, 
Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  9500.     E.  (9)  9476. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill  ft  Edwards,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  701,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  Bicycle  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  122  East  42d  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  9500.     B.  (0)  9100. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  RUl  ft  Edwards,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  701,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Department  of  Information,  Private  Bag 
X152,  Pretoria,  0001,  Republic  of  South 
Africa. 

D.  (6)  93,000.     E.  (9)  98,700. 

A.  OoUler,  Shannon,  RUl  ft  Edwards.  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  701,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Food  Chains, 
1725  I  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  9300. 

A.  ColUer,  Shannon,  RUl  ft  Edwards.  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  701,  Waahlngton,  D.O. 
20006. 

B.  National  BroUer  OouncU,  1166  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  9300. 

A.  ColUer,  Shannon,  RUl  ft  Edwards.  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  701,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

B.  Tool  ft  Stainless  Steel  Industry  Com- 
mittee. 1666  K  Street  NW..  Suite  701.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  91.260.     E.  (9)  976. 

A.  Jamas  F.  CoUtns,  1000  1 6th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Iron  ft  Steel  Institute,  160 
Bast  43d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  9500.     E.  (9)  9138. 

A.  Robert  B.  Collyer,  730  Hotel  Washington, 
Washington,  D.O.  30004. 

B.  UBA.  Inc. 


D.  (6)  91,000.    E.  (9)  91,000. 


A.  Colorado  Railroad  Association.  703  Ma- 
jestic BuUdlng.  Dmver.  Colo.  80302. 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Aasoclatton,  702  Ma- 
jestic Building,  Denver.  Colo. 

A.  Committee  for  Modem.  BfBclent  Trana- 
portatton.  Suite  818.  910  17th  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.O. 

D.  (6)  916,600.    E.  (9)  916.660.40. 

A.  Commtttee  for  study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  1000  Ring  BuUdlng,  Washington. 

D.  (6)  963,636.     K.  (9)  98,422.36. 

cJ^  ?*iSi?""^  °'  Copyright  Owners,  1600  I 
Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 
D.  (6)  91,656.29.     E.  (9)  99,730.66. 

urn  ?5TS!!***  "S^^*""*^*"  ^  Transportation, 
1101  17th  Street  NW..  Waahlngton,  D.C  20036. 

A.   Common  Cause,   2030   M  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC.  20036 

D.  (6)  91,789,707.23.     E.  (9)  9395,466.90. 

A.  The  Common  Fund,  635  Madison  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  N.Y.  10022         ™~"»"'i  '^"^ 

E.  (9)  95,453.20. 

^J^U^^^'t^  Industry  Association,   Inc., 
9me       ^^^^    Boulevard,    Kncino,    Callf. 

D.  (6)  960,467.     E.  (9)  96,941. 

A.  Harold  B.  Confer.  245  Second  Street  NE 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Leelsla- 

D ■  ?i?  1^?  ^"'^  ^-  ■'^"W^gton^lS^. 
u.  (O)  91,541. 

N^"  w«.,fV    Congleton,  734   15th  Str«et 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 
B.   American   Academy  of  Actuaries    aoa 

D.  (6)  9900.     E.  (9)  873.40. 

»T^  Rlclisrd  J.  Congleton.  734   15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006 
*K®' J^!  EqulUble  LUe  Assurance  Society  of 
the  United  States,  1285  Avenue  of  the  A^e?- 
Icas.  New  York,  N.Y.  10019 
D.  (6)  91,500.     E.  (9)  $200. 

St^f^SS**^''  RaUway  Unions,  400  First 
20001  '  *"    *^'    Washington,    D.C, 

B.  Congress  of  RaUwav  Unions 
D.  (6)   98,539.39.     E.   (9)   $8,538.99. 

Ar.t  ^^^F!^^^^^'  ^33  C  Street  SE..  Wash- 
Ington,  DC.  20003. 

D.   (6)   93.321.22.     E.   (9)   93.321  J12. 

AvtnS^^:*  wSi»n,  ^S^^?*^"* 
YoVN.'rr^n"-  '''  ^  ***  Str-t,  New 
D.  (6)  9100.     B.  (9)  969.48. 

A.  Connecticut  Bankers  Association,   lOO 
Constitution  Plaza.   Hartford,   Conn    06103 
D.  (6)   92,629.21.     B.  (9)   92,629J1. 

A.  Robert  J.  Conner.  Jr.,  llOO  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20086 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  12000  Oakland  Avenue 
Highland  Park.  Mich.  48931 . 

D.  (6)  9500.      X.  (9)  9306. 

A.  Jerry  O.  ConnOTS.  8111  Gatehouse  Road 
Falls  Church.  Va.,  23042. 

B.  American  AutomobUe  AsaoolatloQ,  Silt 
Gatehouse  Road.  Falls  Chundi,  Va.  39043. 

A.  Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Service  Co.. 
Inc..  Four  Gateway  Center,  PlttAurch,  Pa. 
16999. 

«.     (»)H. 
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A.  Bernard  J.  Conway,  211  Batt  Chicago 
Avenue,  Cblcago,  ni.  60611. 

B.  Amarlcan  Dental  Association,  311  East 
Clilcago  Avenue,  Chicago,  m.  60611. 

D.  («)  t3,600. 


A.  Jack  T.  Conway,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Waablngton.  O.O.  30036. 

B.  Common   Cauae,   3030   M   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  t3313.S0. 


A.  Cook  &  nanke,  660  Kast  tfason  Street, 
MUwaukae,  Wis.  63203. 

B.  M&I  Marshall  &  Ilsley  Bank.  T70  North 
Water  Street.  MUwaukee,  WU.  53303. 

D.  (6)   $600.     B.  (9)   tlTO-Ol. 

A.  Harry  N.  Cook,  Suite  300,   1130   I7tb 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  The   National   Waterways   ConXerence. 
Inc. 

A.  Howard  Lee  Cook,  Jr.,   1776  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American    Medical     Association,     636 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  m.  60610. 

D.   (6)    •3,000.     E.   (9)    tl.nO. 


A.  Eileen  D.  Cooke.  110  Maryland  Avenue 
NB..  Washington,  DC.  30003. 

B.  American  Library  Association,  60  East 
Huron  Street.  Chicago,  III.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $837.60. 

A.  John  R.  Cooper,  Suite  801,  1639  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  National  Blotorsports  Oommlttee  of 
ACCUS.  Suite  801.  1629  K  Street,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.     E.  (9)  $1,114.31. 

A.  Joshua  W.  Cooper,  636  South  Lee  Street, 
Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  Portsmouth,  KlUfery  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Inc.,  Box  |133,  Portsmouth,  NJI. 
03801.  \ 

D.  (6)   $2,500.     E.   (9)   $301.36. 

A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries,  1066  West 
Hastings  Street,  Vancouver  1,  Canada. 

D.  (6)   $3,000.     E.   (9)    $23.85. 

A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue   NW.,   Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Footwear  Divteton,  Rubber  Manufac- 
turers Association,  444  Madison  Avenue  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $10,000.     E.   (9)    $67.66. 

A.  Cooperative  League  of  the  XT.S.A.,  1838 
L  Street  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,600.     E.   (9)   $826. 

A.  Darren  Coover,  1626  Eye  Street  NW.,  No. 
812.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Natlanal  Association  of  Independent  In- 
surers, 3000  River  Road,  Des  Plalnes,  IlL 
60018. 

(D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.   (9)    $268. 

A.  James  T.  Corcoran,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Motor  Bus  Owil- 
ers,  1035  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $976.     E.  (9)   $87.60. 

A.  Allan  D.  Cors,  1800  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Coming  Glass  Works,  Coming  N.Y. 
14880. 

A.  Bertnm  Robert  Oottlne.  3000  P  Street 
NW.,  Suite  706,  Washington,  D.C.  30086. 

B.  Health  Research  Group,  2000  P  Street 
NW.,   Suite   708,   Washington,   DjC.   20036. 


A.  Robert  M.  Coultas,  1612  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  508,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Institute  for  RJ^ld  Transit,  1612  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Council  for  a  Livable  World,  100  Mary- 
land Avenue  NE.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $4,439.44.     E.    (6)    $4,439.44. 

A.  Council  for  the  Advancement  of  the  Psy- 
chological Professions  &  Sciences,  1725  I 
Street  NW.,  Suite  606,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)   $37,530.66.  E.   (9)   $694aX)2. 

A.  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, 1028  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.    (6).  $1,692.60.     E.    (9)    $1,695.30. 


A.  Counlhan.  Casey  &  Loomis  lOOO  Cminec- 
tlcut  Avenue.  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Adhesive  &  Sealant  Council,  1410  Hlg- 
gins  Road,  Park  Ridge,  HI.  60068. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Com  Millers  Federation,  1030 
15th    Street    NW.,    Washington,    D.C.    20005. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  Sc  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Bituminous  Contractors. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Coxmlhan,  Casey  &  Loomis.  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington    D.C.  20036. 

B.  Classroom  Periodical  Publishers  Associa- 
tion. 1000  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washington. 
DC.  30036. 


A.  Counlhan.  Casey  Sc  Loomis.  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Industrial  Diamond  Association  of 
America,  69  East  Main  Street,  Moorestown, 
NJ.  08067. 

A.  Counlhan.  Casey  ft  Loomis.  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Kohler  Co..  Kohler.  Wis.  53004. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomis.  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue.  Washington,  D.C    20036. 

B.  Linen  Supply  Association  of  America,  976 
Arthur  Godfrey  Road,  Miami  Beach.  Fla. 
33140. 

A.  Counllian,  Casey  &  Loomis.  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Casualty  &  Sure- 
ty Agents,  6236  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30016. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  ft  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Printing  Ink 
Manufacturers,  101  Executive  Blvd.,  Elms- 
ford,  N.Y.  10638. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  ft  Lomnla.  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Wadilngton    D.C.  300S6. 

B.  National  Erectors  Association,  1800 
North  Kent  Street,  Arlington,  Va. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  ft  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  NaUonal  Glass  Dealers  Assoclatimi,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  ft  LoomU,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue.  Washington.  DC.  30036. 

B.  Optical  Manufacturers  Association.  1730 
North  Lynn  Street,  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

A.  PaiU  L.  Courtney.  1736  K.  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 
D.  (6)  $800. 

A.  Soger  C.  Courtney,  1780  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  c/o 
Jack  A.  Potter,  820  first  National  Bank 
Building,  Peoria,  III.  61602 

D.   (6)   $3«4i>6.     B.  (^)   $368J». 

A.  Covington  ft  Burning.  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Machine  Tool  Distributors 
Association.  1500  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Covington  ft  Burling,  888  leth  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Business  Men's  Assurance  Co.  of  Amer- 
ica. BMA  Tower,  1  Penn  Valley  Park,  Kan- 
ass  City.  Mo.  64141. 

A.  Covington  ft  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1778 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $3,760.     E.  (9)   $12.15. 

A.  Covington  ft  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Irving  Trust  Co.,  1  Wall  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10015. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  $21.01. 

A.  Covington  ft  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  MGIC  Investment  Corp.,  600  Marine 
Plaza,  MUwaukee,  Wis.  43301. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Covington  ft  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders  Asso- 
ciation, 7901  Westpark  Drive,  McLean,  Va. 
22101. 

A.  Eugene  S.  Cowen.  9024  Willow  Valley 
Drive,  Potomac,  Md.  20854. 

B.  American  Broadcasting  Co..  1150  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D. (6)  $66.     E.  (9)  $66. 

A.  Cox,  Langford  ft  Brown,  21  Dupont 
Circle  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Research  Libraries, 
1527  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20038. 

B.  (9)  $2. 

A.  Cox,  Langford  ft  Brown,  21  Dupont 
Circle  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  NaUonal  Collegiate  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation, trs.  Highway  50  and  Nail  Avenue, 
P.O.  Box  190B,  Shavmee  Mission.  Kans.  66223. 

D.  (6)  $680.     E.  (9)  $10.80. 

A.  Robert  W.  Crawford,  1625  I  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Association  of  General  Merchandise 
Chains.  Inc.,  1636  I  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 30006. 

D.  (6)  $9,999.99.    E.  (9)  $1,180.35. 

A.  Hubert  M.  Crean,  1801  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Waablngton,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Richard  C.  Crelghton.  1967  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  OoBtraotors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  P.  H.  Croft,  2000  Maaaachusetta  Avenue 
NW..  WaahlngUxi.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Short  Line  R^i'r'MMl  Associa- 
tion, 2000  Maaaachuaetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $833.60. 

A.  H.  O.  Crotty.  Brotheihood  of  Mainte- 
nance of  Way  Imployees.  13060  Woodward 
Avenue.  Detroit.  Mich.  48303. 
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A.  Jack  A.  Crowder.  Suite  1001,  1150  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, 1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte.  N.C. 

28281 
D.  (6)  $1,600.     E.  (9)  $55.34. 


A.  WiUlam  Cudlip.  320  New  Center  Build- 
ing, Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  U.S..  Inc..  32Q  New  Center  Build- 
ing. Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 


A.  WUliam  E.  Ciimberland,  1125  15tb 
Street  NW..  WaslUngton,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1126  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $581.     E.  (9)  $3,716. 

A.  Frank  Cummings.  1260  Connecticut 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronics 
Engineers.  345  East  47th  Street.  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6)    94,000.      - 

A.  John  T.  Curran.  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  APL-CIO,  905  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $8,250.     E.  (9)  $3,689.56. 


A.  William  Kay  Daines,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American    Retail    Federation,    1616    H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,100.     E.  (9)   $274.90. 


A.  Thomas  A.  Daly,  1101  16th  Street.  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  NaUonal  Soft  Drink  Association. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Importers  Association,  420 
Lexington  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)    $6,000.     E.   (9)    $412.91. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Indian  Sugar  Industry  Export  Corp., 
Ltd..  New  Delhi,  India. 

E.  (9)  $239.10. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Japan  Lumber  Importers  Association, 
Tokyo,  Japan. 

A.  Daniels  ft  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Office  Machine  Dealers  Associa- 
tion, 1610  Jarvis  Avenue.  Elkgrove,  111.  60007. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.     E.  (9)  $586.69. 

A.  Fred  E.  Darling,  110  Maryland  Avenue 
NE..  Suite  610.  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Non-Commissloned  Officers  Association 
of  USA,  P.O.  Box  2268,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
78298. 

D.  (6)  $436. 

A.  Philip  J.  Daugherty. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO. 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,166.     E.  (9)  $158.66. 

A.  John  B.  Davenport,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30009. 

D.  (6)  $166. 

A.  Aled  P.  Davies,  59  East  Van  Buren  Street, 
Chicago,  ni.  60005. 


B.  American  Meat  Institute.  59  East  Van 
Buren  Street.  Chicago,  lU.  60606. 
D.  (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $118.56. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis.  One  First  National 
Plaza.  No.  5200,  Chicago,  III.  60670. 

B.  Bankers  Ufe  &  Casualty  Co..  4444  Law- 
rence Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60630. 

A.  Charles  W.  DavU,  One  First  National 
Plaza.  5200,  Chicago.  111.  60670. 

B.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago.  One 
First  National  Plaza.  Chicago.  111.  60670. 

D.  (6)  $1,137.     E.  (9)  $720J7. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200,  Chicago.  lU.  60670. 

B.  Inland  Steel  Co.,  30  West  Monroe  Street, 
Chicago,  111.  60603. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200.  Chicago.  lU.  60670. 

B.  The  Myron  Stratton  Home.  P.O.  Box 
1178,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  80901. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  First  National 
Plaza.  No.  5200,  Chicago,  111.  60670. 

B.  Northwest  Industries,  Inc.,  400  West 
Madison  Street,  Chicago,  III  60606. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200.  Chicago,  lU.  60670. 

B.  Sears.  Roebuck  ft  Co.,  Sears  Tower. 
Chicago,  ni.  60684 

D.  (6)  $29,510.     E.  (9)  $598.33 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  First  National 
Plaza.  No.  5200.  Chicago.  111.  60670. 

B.  Trans  Union  Corp.,  ill  West  Jackson 
Blvd..  Chicago.  111.  60604. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200.  Chicago,  ni.  60670. 

B.  United  Insurance  Co.  of  America.  One 
East  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  m.  60601. 

A.  Claire  Davis,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20OO9. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  R.  HUton  Davis,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  ChBonber  of  Commerce  of  the  TJSJi., 
1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

A.  Walter  L.  Davis,  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association, 
AFIx-CIO,  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)    $760. 

A.  P.  M.  Davison,  Jr.,  418  East  Rosser  Ave- 
nue, P.O.  Box  938,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.  68501. 

B.  North  E>akota  Railway  Lines. 

E.  (9)  $4.31. 

A.  Dawson,  Qulnn.  Riddell.  Taylor  ft  Davis, 
723  Washington  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Research  Foun- 
dation, 3379  Peachtree  Road  NE.,  Atlanta,  Oa. 
30326. 

D.  (6)  $3,750.     E.  (9)  $27033. 

A.  Etewson,  Qulnn,  Riddell,  Taylor  ft  Davis, 
723  Washington  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  National  Wool  Grower  Association.  600 
Crandall  BuUdlng,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
84101. 

D.   (6)   $4,600.     K.  (9)   $939.93. 


B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich.  48121. 
D. (6)  $325.     E.  (9)  $265. 

A.  J.  Edward  Day.  21  Dupont  Circle  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users.  1725 
K.  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  J.  Edward  Day.  21  Dupont  Circle,  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Electronic  Industries  Association.  2001 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006.. 

A.  Ronald  B.  Dear.  422  First  Street  SE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  Conservative  Union,  422  First 
Street,  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.03. 

A.  Tony  T.  Dechant. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co- 
operative Union  of  America,  P.O.  Box  2251, 
Denver,  Colo. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.    E.  (9)  $161.91. 

A.  DeHart  and  Brolde,  Inc..  1606  23d 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Clalrol,  Inc.,  345  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $410.     E.  (9)  $86. 

A.  DeHart  and  Brolde.  Inc.,  1505  22d  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Recording  Industry  Association  of 
America.  Inc.,  1  East  57th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10033. 

D.  (6)  $310.     E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  John  L.  Delano,  P.O.  Box  1173,  Helena, 
Mont.  59601. 

B.  Montana  Railroad  Association,  P.O.  Box 
1 173,  Helena,  Mont.  69601. 

A.  Richard  A.  DeU.  3000  Florida  Avenue 
N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  Vincent  A.  Demo,  25  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  New  York  Conmilttee  of  International 
Committee  of  Passenger  Lines,  25  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.     E.  (9)  $3,600. 

A.  Ray  Denlson,  816  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Indvistrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $6,942.     E.  (9)  $888.70. 

A.  Claude  J.  Desautels.  Suite  811,  1726  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Composers,  Authors 
and  Publishers,  One  Llnorin  Plasa,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10023. 

A.  Claude  J.  Desautels,  Suite  811.  1735 
K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Emergency  Committee  for  Amertean 
Trade,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Waab- 
lngton, D.C. 30036. 

A.  Claude  J.  Desautels,  Suite  811,  1738  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Merrill  Lynch.  Pierce,  Fenner  ft  Smith. 
Inc..  One  Liberty  Plaza.  New  York,  N.T. 
10006. 

A.  R.  Daniel  Devlin.  1000  16th  Street  NW.. 
Waablngton.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc.,  605  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10018. 

B.  (9)  $310. 


A.  Charles  W.  Day,  815  Connecticut  Avenue         a.  Ralph  B.  Dewey,   1160  17  Street  NW 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30008.  Suite  1109,  Washington,  D.C.  30088. 
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B.  PacUlc  Oas  and  Electric  Co.,  77  BMle 
Street,  San  PranctBco,   Calif.  94106. 
D.  (6)  91,760.    E.  (9)  9984.24. 

A.  John  M.  Dlckerman,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  National  Lumber  &  Biilldlng  Material 
Dealers  Association,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  96,039.28.    E.  (9)  9126.20. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Committee  for  Marysvllle  Dam,  P.O. 
Drawer  B,  Marysvllle,  Calif.  9S902. 

D.   (6)   91,023.     £.   (9)   923. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  DUlon,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue    NW.,    Washington,    D.C.    20036. 

B.  Department  of  Water  Resources,  State 
of  California,  P.O.  Box  388,  Sacramento,  Calif. 
96802. 

D.  (6)  92,315.85.     E.  (9)  9155.85. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  DUlon,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue   NW.,   Washington,   D.C.   20036. 

B.  Sacramento  Yolo  Port  District,  Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

D.  (6)  9766.30.     E.  (9)  926.30. 

A.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  8725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Spring,  Ky.  41076. 
D.  (6)  943.214.65.  E.  (9)  943,244.55. 

A.  WlUlam  H.  Dodds,  1125  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  600,   Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  International  Union.  United  Automobile, 
Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement  Work- 
ers of  America.  8000  East  JelTerson  Avenue, 
Detroit,  Mich.  48214. 

D.  (6)  96,449.94.     E.  (9)  9860.40. 

A.  James  F.  Doherty,  1717  Maasacbtisetts 
Avenue  NW.,   Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Group  Health  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1717  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  94,304.99. 

A.  Robert  C.  Dolan,  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  1010,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos., 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW,  Suite  1010, 
Washington,  DC.  20C36. 

D.   (6)    9387.50.     E    (9)   987.28. 

A.  Edward  V.  Donahue,  1900  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Graphic  Arts  International  Union.  1900 
L  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  92,280.    E.  (9)  92362. 

A.  Jack  Donahue.  1725  I  Street  NW.,  Suite 
606.   Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Council  for  the  Advancement  of  the 
Psychological  Professions  *  Sciences.  1725 
I  Street  NW.,  Sixlte  606,  Washington  DC 
20006. 

D.  (6)  91.089.    E.  (9)  9267.66. 

A.  Leo  J.  Donahue,  230  Southern  BuUdlng. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
230  Southern  Building.  Waahinston  DC 
20008. 

A.  Gary  W.  Donnelly,  1816  16th  Street  NW. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1815 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30086 

E.  (9)  938.60. 

A.  James  A.  Dorsoh,   1701   K  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington  D  C 

D.  (6)  9379.25.     E.  (9)  996.88. 

A.  C.  L.  Dorson.  Suite  529,  Munsey  Build- 
ing, WaaHlngton,  DC.  20004. 


B.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  U.S.  Government,  Suite  529, 
Munsey   BuUdlng,    Washington.   D.C.   30004. 

D.  (6)  92,943.60.     E.  (9)  9225. 

A.  Carol  Ann  Douglas,  3100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  204,  Washington,  D.C.  30008. 

B.  Women's  Lobby,  Inc.,  1346  O  Street  SE., 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Dow,  Lohnes  A  Albertson,  1225  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington  DC 
20036. 

B.  Advance  Schools,  Inc.,  6900  Northwest 
Highway,  Chicago,  111.  60631. 


A.  Richard  Morgan  Downey,  133  C  Street 
SE.,  Washington.  DC.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  133  C  Street,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20003. 

D.  (6)  9200. 

A.  F.  Raymond  Downs,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1104,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Manufacturers 
Co.,  301  East  SUth  Street,  Cinciimatl,  Ohio 
45202. 

A.  Harry  J.  Doyle,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association,  % 
Jack  A.  Potter.  820  First  National  Bank 
BuUdlng,  Peoria.  111.  61602. 

D.  (6)   9735.30.     E.   (9)   9490.95. 

A.  Robert  H.  Doyle,  2029  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  En- 
gineers. 2029  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  94,031.25. 

A.  Andrew  Drance,  Room  511.  WUson  Plaza 
BuUdlng,  2425  Wilson  Boulevard,  Arlington. 
Va.  22201. 

B.  Media  General,  Inc.,  333  East  Grace 
Street,  Richmond,  Va.  23219. 

D.  (6)  9241.50.     E.  (9)  961.39. 

A.  Dean  W.  Dnillas,  1730  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association.  % 
Jack  A.  Potter,  820  First  National  Bank 
BviUding,  Peoria,  lU.  61602. 

D.  (6)  9226.16.     B.  (9)  9301.64. 


A.  Franklin  B.  Dryden. 

B.  The   Tobacco   Institute,   Inc..    1776   K 
Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C   20006 

D.   (6)  $120.     E.  (9)  9120. 

A.  Evelyn  Dubrow,  1710  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019. 

B.  International  Ladies  Garment  Workers 
Union.  1710  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y  10019 

D.   (6)   94.329.     E.   (9)   93.051.60. 

A.  Donald  A.  I>ufry.  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corp..  900  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  WUllam  E.  Duke.  1026  ConnecUcut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  516  South  Flower 
Street,  Loe  Angeles,  CaUf.  90071. 

D.  (6)  9600.     E.  (9)  9300. 

A.  M.  L.  DuMars,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW- 
Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Waahlns- 
ton.  D.C.  20009.  • 

D.  (6)  960. 

A.  Norman  Dimcsn,  li5fl  15th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc.,  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  N.T.  10010. 


D.  (6)  9360.    ■.  (9)  9130.20. 

A.  R.  Michael  Duncan,  1360  Oonnectlcut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20096. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  HamUion, 
1250  ConnecUcut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington! 
DC.  20036.  j 

A.  R.  Michael  Duncan,  1260  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cleery,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  HamUton.  1260 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  O.C 
20036.  j 

A.  Douglas  G.  Dunn.  1138  16th  Street  NW,. 
SalXs  508.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Northern  Natural  Gas  Co.,  3338  Dodge 
Street.  Omaha,  Nebr.  68102. 

D.  (6)  91.600. 

A.  J.  D.  Durand,  1735  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  OU  Pipe  Lines.  1725  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  80006. 

A.  J.  Frederick  Durr,  RJl.  2.  Sheridan,  Ind. 
46069. 

B.  National  Association  of  Farmer  Elected 
Committeemen,  RJl.  2.  Sheridan,  Ind.  46069. 

E.  (9)  988.70. 

A.  Roy  W.  Easley.  1735  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters.  Inc..  1735  De  Sales  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20030. 

A.  East-West  Trade  Council,  1700  Pennsyl. 
vanla  Avenue  NW.,  Washingtcm.  D.C.  20006. 
E.  (9)  9564.16. 

A.  N.  Boyd  Ecker,  llOO  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  MobU  Oil  Corp..  150  East  42d  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  91.500.     E.  (9)  942.75. 

A.  Arthur  B.  Edgeworth,  Jr.,  1709  New  York 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Asso- 
ciations, 111  East  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)  9687.50.  , 

A.  Hallett  D.  Edaon,  956  North  Monroe 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22201. 

B.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services,  956  North  Monroe  Street.  Arlington. 
Va.  22201.  I 

D.  (6)  91383.40.  | 

A.  E.  Neel  Edwards,  Jr. 

B.  National  Federal  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness, 921  Washington  Building,  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  93.600.     E.  (9)  9308.36. 

A.  J.  Rodney  Edwards,  260  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  260  Madison 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

E.  (9)  9873.78. 

A.  Macon  T.  Edwards,  1030  15th  Street  NW, 
Suite  700,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Cotton  CouncU  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12286,  Memphis.  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  9376.     S.  (0)  930.13. 

A.  J.  c.  B.  Ehrtnghaus,  Jr..  1600  South  Eads 
Street.  ArUngton,  Va.  32202.    ' 

B.  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc,  1778  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006.  j 


A.  Harmon  L.   Elder,  2000  L  Street  NW, 
S\ilte  520,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Wilson  E.  Hamilton  ft  Associates,  Inc., 
2000  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  9260.    K.  (9)  $83.76. 
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A.  John  Doyle  Elliott,  6500  Quincy  Street, 
HyattsvlUe.  Md.  30784. 

A.  Ruth  Bowdey  ElUott,  5500  Quincy  Street, 
HyattsvlUe.  Md.  20784. 

D.  (6)  98.703.     £.  (9)  93.66436. 

A.  Frank  Ellis  Associates.  Inc.,  Suite  400. 
1730  North  Lynn  Street,  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

E.  (9)  9196.10. 

A.  John  C.  ElUs,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  General  Contractors  of  Amer- 
ica, 1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  91.000. 

A.  Emergency  Committee  for  American 
Trade,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  98.868.32.     E.  (9)   918328.63. 

A.  Richard  W.  Emory.  1800  MercantUe  Bank 
&  Trust  BuUdlng,  2  Hopkins  Plaza,  Baltimore, 
Md.  21201, 

B.  Maryland  State  Fair  and  Agricultural 
Society,  Inc.,  Tlmoniimi  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Timonium.  Md.  21093. 

E.  (9)  951.91. 

A.  Employers  Insurance  of  Wausau,  2000 
Weetwood  Drive.  Wausau,  Wis.  54401. 
E.  (9)  91,092.67. 

A.  LoweU  J.  Endahl,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  8286. 

A.  Gertrude  Engel.  2460  Virginia  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20087. 

B.  Bob  Hoffman,  York  BarbeU  Co..  York. 
Pa.,  27406. 

D.  (6)  91,750.     E.  (9)  9261.01. 

A.  Orover  W.  Ensley,  200  Park  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 
10017. 

D.  (6)  91.863. 

A.  Glenn  R.  Erlckson.  1816  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  91.400.     E.  (9)  9236. 

A.  RusseU  G.  Ernest,  1035  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  1014,  Washlngfton,  D.C.  30O36. 

B.  Exxon  Corp..  1351  Avenue  of  the  Ameri- 
cas, New  Yort,  NY.  10020. 

A.  John  D.  Fagan.  300  Maryland  Avenue 

NE.,  Washington,  DC.  20002. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  US. 
D.  (6)   93364.     E.  (9)   933. 

A.  Robert  R.  Fahs,  1030  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  CargUl,  Inc.,  1200  OargiU  BiUldlng,  Min- 
neapolis. Minn.  55402. 

D.  (6)    92,600.     E.  (9)   92536. 


D.  (6)   9700.     E.  (9)   9700. 

A.  Federation  of  American  Hospitals,  1101 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  810,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

E.  (9)   94,500. 

A.  Fruzslna  H.  Fedlam,  1730  M  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)    9550. 

A.  Herbert  A.  Plerst,  607  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries  of  British 
Columbia.  1600/1055  West  Hastings  Street, 
Vancouver  1,  British  Columbia,  Canada. 

D.  (6)    98,875.02.     E.  (9)    9235. 

A.  Herbert  A.  Fierst,  607  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Joint  Committee  of  Printing  and  Pub- 
lishing Industries  of  Canada,  321  Bloor 
Street,  East,  Toronto  5,  Ontario,  Canada. 

D.  (6)   9999.99.     E.  (9)  9155. 

A.  Francis  S.  PUbey,  817  14th  Street  NW., 
Wasbingtou,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Postal  Workers  Union,  AFL- 
CIO.  817  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)   95,51431. 

A.  Mathew  P.  Fink,  1775  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Co.  Institute,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  951.     E.  (9)  96. 

A.  Thomas  W.  Fink,  1030  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Cotton  CouncU  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  9210.     E.  (9)  910. 

A.  James  W.  Finley.  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  915,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Crown  ZeUerbach  Corp.,  One  Buoh 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 


A.  Gordon  Forbes,  203  Hanover  Building, 
480  Cedar  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  65101. 

B.  Minnesota  Railroads  Association. 

D.  (6)    9500.     E.    (9)    9387.46. 

A.  Tim  C.  Ford.  1800  K  Street.  Washing- 
ton,  D.C. 

B.  Glass  Container  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. 

E.  (9)  9368.15. 

A.  Carol  Tucker  Foreman,  10  3  14th  Street 
NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Consumer  Federation  of  America,  1012 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006 

D. (6)  9612.     E.  (9)  960. 

A.  James  W.  Foristel.  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  lU.  60610 

D.  (6)  92300.     E.  (9)  9480. 

A.  John  S.  Forsythe,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association, 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvai  la  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  990.     E.  (9)  923.35. 

A.  David  H.  Foster. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington    DC 

D.  (6)  92300.     E.  (9)  9237.60. 


A.  Firearms  Lobby  of  America,  325  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003 
D.    (6)    98,893.80.     E.   98337.69. 

A.  Susan    G.    Flack,    1616   H   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American    Retail    Federation,    1616   H 
Street  NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  91300.     E.  (9)  9450. 

A.  William  J.  Flaherty,  1221  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,   Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3726  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Springs,  Ky. 

D.  (6)  97360. 

A.  Carl  J.  Fleps,   1000   16th  Street  NW, 
Washingt<Mi,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The     Greyhound     Corp.,     Greyhound 
Towers,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85077. 

D.  (6)  9315.     E.  (9)  945. 


A.  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Fair,  1900  Lamont  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20010. 

B.  Calling  Concerned  Christian  Country- 
men, P.O.  Box  2866,  Washington,  D.C.  20013 

D.  (6)   $364. 

A.  Farmers'  Educational  and  Cooperative 
Union  of  America,  P.O.  Box  2261,  Denver. 
Colo. 

D.  (6)   9109.468.10.     E.  (9)    931,976.49. 

A.  Federation  of  American  ControUed 
Shipping,  17  Battery  Place  North.  New  York. 
N.Y.  10004. 


A.  John  F.  Fochtman.  1776  K  Street  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American     Medical     Association.     636 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  m.  60610. 

D.  (6)  92,000.     E.  (0)  9660. 

A.  Foley  ft  Lardner,  816  Conneetleut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Cabot  Corp.  and  Subsidiaries.  126  High 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110. 

A.  Foley  &  Lardner,  816  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Natomas  Co..  601  California  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  04108. 


A.  The  Four  C's.  P.O.  Box  2866,  Washington. 
DC.  20013. 

D.  (6)  9965.07.     E.  (9)  9926.73. 

A.  John  G.  Fox,  2000  L  Street  NW.   Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Telephone  ft  Telegn4>h  Co 
195  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y.  10007. 

A.  Joe  H.  Poy.  1200  Travis,  Houston,  Tex. 

B.  Houston  Natural  Gas  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
1188,  Houstb»./rex.  77002 

D.  (6)  91,000\e.  (9)  91.412.11. 

A.  Walter  L.  Frinkland.  Jr..  1717  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  b.C.  20006. 

B.  Silver  Users' Association,  Inc.,   1717  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  9760^E.  (9)  989.61. 

A.DptiSia  A.  Frederick,  1139  30th  Street 
NW.<Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Fanner  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street,  NW.,  Washington 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $465.83.     B.  (9)  $26.03. 

A.  James  O.  Freeman,  1709  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Asso- 
ciations, 111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  m 

D.  (6)  92,375.     E.  (9)  $21.50. 

A.  Mark  H.  Freeman,  910  17th  Street  NW, 
Suite  728,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  League  of  New  Community  Developers, 
910  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  728,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  93,000.     E.  (9)  965.63. 

A.  Benjamin  W.  Fridge,  1900  South  Bads 
Street.  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  30036. 

D.   (6)    93,750.     E.   (9)   91,179.91. 

A.  Susan  Prtdy,  80  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  MUk  Producers  Federation,  SO 
P  Street  jfW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   9600.     E.  (9)   99936. 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris.  Shrlver  ft  Kampel- 
man.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30037. 
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B.  Tbe  Hualapal  Tribe  of  the  Hiiftlapal  Res- 
ervation. Peach  Springs,  Ariz. 
D.   (6)    978.25.     E.   (9)    $34.46. 

A.  Pried,  Prank,  Harris,  Shrlver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

B.  The  Navajo  Tribe,  Window  Bock,  Ariz. 
B.   (9)    91,356.14. 


A.  Pried,  Prank,  Harris.  Shrlver  tt  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

B.  Salt  River  Plma-Marlcopa  Community, 
Box  120,  Route  1,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

D.   (6)    9238.     E.   (9)    94.50. 

A.  Pried.  Prank.  Harris.  Shrlver  ft  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20037. 

B.  The  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians,  Box  268- 
A.  Saylor  Building,  Irving,  N.Y.  10481. 


A.  Pried,  Prank,  Harris.  Shrlver  &  Kampel- 
man.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

B.  The  Tuscarora  Indian  Nation,  Lewlston, 
N.T. 

D.   (6)   973. 

A.  Philip  P.  Prledlander,  Jr.,  1343  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  Sc  Retreaders  As- 
sociation. 1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)   9375.     E.   (9)   96. 


A.  Gay  H.  PVledmann.  102S  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Lone  Star  Oas  Co.,  301  South  Harwood, 
Dallas,  Tex.  75201. 

D.  (6)    91.000.     E.   (9)    9273.53. 

A.  Prlends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)   977.618.     E.  (9)   912.689. 

A.  Owen  V.  Prlsby.  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  1  Chase 
Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  9393.75.     E.  (9)  91,590.67. 

A.  Prank  W.  Prlsk,  Jr..  2600  Vlrglnlla  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  2600 
Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  9650. 

A.  Charles  H.  Prltzel.  1625  I  Street  NW.. 
No.  812,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers,  2600  River  Road,  Des  Plaines,  m. 
60018. 

D.  (6)  91.500.     E.  (9)  963.  ., 


A.  Oadsby  &  Hannah,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Independent  Lab- 
oratories. Inc.,  1725  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 


A.  James  E.  Oafflgan,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association,  888 
Seventh  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  9242.30.     E.  (9)  947.90. 

A.  Robert  E.  Oallamore.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common    Cause.   2030  M  Street   NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  91.656.24. 

A.  Peter  N.  Oammelgard,   1801  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike.  Cold  Springs.  Ky. 
D.  (6)  96,375. 

A.  John  W.  Gardner,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  91.875.     E.  (9)  91.279.  47. 

A.  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 1901  North  Port  Myer  Drive,  Arlington, 
Va.  22209. 

E.  (9)  9870. 

A.  Geothermal  Resources  International, 
Inc.,  4676  Admiralty  Way,  Suite  503,  Marina 
del  Rey,  Calif.  90291. 

A.  Mary  Condon  Oereau,  1730  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1101,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Treasury  Employees  Union, 
1730  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1101,  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  94,710.50.     E.  (9)  9267.75. 

A.  Lesley  Chapman  Oerould,  1730  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States.  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6.)  91.000.      E.  (9.)  94,080. 

A.  WUllam  T.  Glbb  m,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association, 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6.)  9200.      E.  (9.)  950. 

A.  Wayne  Olbbens.  1800  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Mld-Contlnent  OU  &  Gas  Association, 
1111  Thompson  Building,  Tulsa,  Okla.  74103. 

D.  (6.)  9832.50.      E.  (9.)  9266.10. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Gibson,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
8339.  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6.)  980.      E.  (0.)  9150. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Om.  16  East  Broad  Street,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio  43215. 

B.  The  Ohio  RaUroad  Association,  16  East 
Broad  Street.  Columbus,  Ohio  43215. 

A.  Caesar  A.  Glollto.  1700  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20009. 

B.  American  Psychiatric  Association.  1700 
18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

E.  (9.)  93,030. 

A.  Dave  Olvens,  Tennessee  Railroad  As- 
sociation, 916  Nashville  Trust  Building, 
NashvUle.  Tenn.  37201. 

B.  Class  I  Railroads  In  Tennessee. 

A.  (Hassle,  Pewett,  Beebe  &  Shanks,  1819 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc., 
734  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Glassie,  Pewett,  Beebe  &  Shanks,  1819 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Tbe  National  Independent  Meat  Pack- 
ers AssocUtlon,  734  ISth  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

A.  Glassie,  Pewett,  Beebe  &  Shanks,  1819  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Music  Publishers'  Association, 
Inc.,  110  East  68th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10033. 

A.   OUdden-Durkee  Division.   SCM   Corp., 
5601  Eastern  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md.  31234. 
E.  (9.)  $60. 


A.  William  B.  Gardiner.  1221  l^assachusetts         A.   Don   A.   Ooodall.    1635   I   Street  NW., 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005.  Suite  614.  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 


B.  American  Cyanamld  Co.,  Wayne,  N.J. 
07470. 

D.  (6.)  9200.      (9.)  974.76. 

A.  Vance  V.  Ooodfellow.  807  Pourth  Ave- 
nue South,  P.O.  Box  15111,  Minneapolis. 
Minn.  65415. 

B.  Crop  Quality  Council,  307  Fourth  Ave- 
nue South,  P.O.  Box  15111,  Mlnneapolli! 
Minn.  55416. 

D.   (6)    96,600. 


A.  Edward  Gottlieb  &  Associates,  485  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

B.  Florists'  Transworld  Delivery  Associa- 
tion, 900  West  Lafayette  Boulevard,  Detroit. 
Mich.  48226. 

A.  Government  Employes  Council,  APL- 
CIO,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20001. 

D.   (6)    916,553.41.     E.   (9)    95.650.82. 


A.  David  B.  Graham,  3000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20000. 

D.   (6)   9115. 

A.  Donald  E.  Graham,  1129  30th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives. 129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)   91,711.66.    E.   (9)   953.33. 
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A.  Graphic  Arts  International  Union,  1900 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 
D.   (6)   92,380.     E.   (9)   92.362. 


A.  James  A.  Gray,  7901  Westpark  Drive. 
McLean,  Va.  32101. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders  Asso- 
ciation, 7901  Westpark  Drive,  McLean,  Va. 
22101. 

D.   (6)   9667.84.     E.  (9)   931J4. 


A.  Robert  K.  Gray.  1425  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  HUl  and  Knowlton,  Inc.,  633  Third  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6)    91,384.40.     E.   (9)    9229.94. 

A.  Virginia  M.  Gray.  3501  WlUlamsburg 
Lane  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20008. 

B.  Cltlsens  Committee  for  UNICEF.  110 
Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20002. 

D.  (6)   91,451.     E.  (9)   9110.88. 

A.  Samuel  A.  Grayson.  611  Idaho  Building, 
Boise,  Idaho  83703. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  1416  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr.  68103. 


A.  Richard  Greenspan,  133  C  Street  SE., 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch.  133  C  Street  SE..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30003. 

D.   (6)   9130. 

A.  Ohellls  O'Neal  Gregory,  Jr.,  151  North 
Carcrilna  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Center  for  Public  Financing  of  Elec- 
tions, 201  Massachusetts  Avenue  NE.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30002. 

D.  (8)   96,688.42. 

A.  WUllam  G.  Grief,  1165  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30005. 

B.  Brlstid-Myerfl  Co.,  846  Park  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.   (6)   9600. 

A.  Group  Health  Association  of  America. 
Inc.,  1717  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30088. 

D.  (6)   98,393.18.     K.  (9)   $8,393.13. 


A.  James  J.  Oudlnas,  8111  Gatehouse 
Road,  FaUs  Church.  Va.  22042. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association.  8111 
Gatehouse  Road.  Falls  Chvirch,  Va.  22042. 

A.  Kenneth  J.  Guldo.  2030  M  Street  HW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036.  ^  , 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,    D.C.    20036. 

D.   (6)    9662.49. 

A.  Jerome  R.  Gulan,  1225  19th  Street, 
Washington,  D.C.  20035. 

B.  National  Small  Business  AssocUtlon, 
1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)    94,500.     E.   (9>   91.300. 

A.  Matthew  Hale.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association, 
1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D    (6)   91.000.     E.   (9)    9300. 

A.  Harold  T.  Halfpenny.  Ill  West  Wash- 
ington Street,  Chicago,  m.  60602. 

A.  HaU,  EstUl,  Hardwlck,  Gable,  Collings- 
worth &  Nelson,  Harker  Stanton  Sc  John 
Coffey,  1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  WUIlams  Co.,  National  Bank  of 
Tulsa,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

E.  (9)   97.65. 

A.  J.  O.  Hall.  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit.  Mich..  48202. 

D.   (6)    94,500.     E.   (9)    92,587i29. 


A.  Hamel,  Park.  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1776 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Business  Roundt&ble,  888  17tb 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Hamel,  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1776 
P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Hardaway  Co.,  11th  Street  and 
Third  Avenue,  Coliunbus,  Ga.  39102. 

E.   (9)    925. 

A.  Hamel,  Park.  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1776 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  School  Supply  &  Equipment 
Association,  1500  Wilson  Boulevard,  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22209. 

A.  Hamel.  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1776 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Student  Aid  Funds,  Inc.,  846 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Robert  N.  Hampton.  1139  30th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street,  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (6)   91,193.75.     E.   (9)   920.36. 

A.  Donald  K.  Hanes.  1129  20th  Street.  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives 1129  20th  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   9317.08.     E.   (9)   99.96. 

A.  James  E.  Hanson.  121  Second  Street. 
^fE..  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Puget  Sound  Tug  &  Barge  Co..  1102 
Southwest  Massachusetts  Street,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98134. 

D.  (6)   9130. 

A.  Robert  B.  Harding.  1801  K  Street  NW., 
No.  1041.  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  800,  Roeemead.  Calif.  91770. 

D.  (0)   $300.     E.  (9)   $61J1. 


A.  WUllam  E.  Hardnum.  9300  Livingston 
Road,  Washington,  D.C.  20022. 

B.  National  Tool.  Die  and  Precision  Ma- 
chining Association.  9300  Livingston  Read, 
Washington,  D.C.  20022. 

A.  Eugene  J.  Hardy.  1776  F  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  P  Street,  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $2,500. 

A.  WUllam  B.  Harman.  Jr.,  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue.  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association, 
Inc..  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $180.     E.   (9)    $73.20. 

A.  John  H.  Harper,  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  SiUte  1010,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos., 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1010, 
Washington,   DC.   20036. 

D.   (6)    $68.40.     E.   (9)    $11.70. 

A.  A.  J  Harris,  II,  426  13th  Street,  NW. 
Washington,  DC.  20004. 

B.  Securities  Industry  Association,  425 
13th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20004 

D.   (6)    $345.29.     E.   (9)    $49.70. 

A.  Stephanie  G.  Harris.  2000  F  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Health  Research  Group,  2000  P  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $14.     E.  (9)  $2. 

A.  WiUlam   C.   Hart,    1625   1   Street   NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Columbia  Oas  System  Service  Corp., 
20  MontAanln  Road,  WUmington,  Del.  19807 

D.  (6)  $4,389.     E.  (9)  $7,205.51. 

A.  Rita    M.    Hartz.    1737    H    Street    NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,153.60. 

A.  Walter  A.  Hasty,  Jr.,  1616  P  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036 

D.  (6)  $7,500.     E.  (9)  986.18. 

A.  Sidney  G.  Hawkes,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Suite  715.  Washington,  D.C.  30036 

B.  The  Mead  Corp.,  118  West  First  Street 
Dayton,  Ohio  45402. 

D.(6)  9835.     E.  (9)  9496. 

A.  Paul  M.  HawkUis,  1701  K  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

D.  (6)  923.25.     E.  (9)  93.99. 

A.  Robert  T.  Rayden,  815  16th  Strset  NW 
Suite,  706,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  Five 
Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222 

D.  (6)  94,067.25.     E.  (9)  91,571.73. 

A.  Patrick  J.  Head.  1660  L  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  619  West 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago,  lU.  60670. 

D.  (6)  9528.     E.  (9)  9150. 

A.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica,   1701    K   Street   NW..    Washington    DC 

D.  (6)  96,783.16.     E.  (9)  96.783.16. 

A.  Health  Research  Group.  2000  P  Street 
NW.,  Suite  708,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

E.  (9)  921.52. 

A.  Patrick  B.  Healy.  30  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20001. 
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B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation   30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001 
D.   (6)    9300.     E.   (9)    969.10. 

A.  John  P.  HeUman,  1221  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Springs,  Ky. 

D.   (6)   94375. 

A.  WUllam  P.  Heimlich,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  National  Advertisers,  155 
East  44th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Spencer  H.  Heine.  1660  L  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O  Box 
8339.  Chicago,  m.  60680. 

D.   (6)   9102.57.     E.   (9)   9150. 

A.  Robert  B.  Helney.  1133  20th  Street  NW , 
Washington,  DC.  30036. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    9875.     E.    (9)    9634.27. 

A.  PhU  D.  Helmlg.  1035  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  515  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

D.   (6)    9300.     E.   (9)    9300. 

A.  Leslie  P.  Hemry,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Edmund  P.  Heimelly,  150  East  42d  Street 
New  York.  N.Y. 

p.  Mobil  on  Corp.,  160  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   91.500.     E.   (9)    971.78. 

A.  Andrew  I.  Hlckey.  Jr.,  1133  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
1183  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005 

D.   (6)   910,135.     E.   (9)   9703.85. 

A.  M.  P.  mcklln,  720  Bankers  Trust  BuUd- 
Ing,  Des  Moines.  Iowa  60309. 

B.  Iowa  Railway  Association,  720  Bankers 
Trust  BuUdlng,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50309. 

A.  J.  Thomas  Hlgglnbotham.  Mellon  Bank, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15330. 

B.  Mellon  Bank,  N.  A.  &  MeUon  National 
Corp.,  MeUon  Square,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  16330. 

D.   (6)   93,000.     E.  (9)   9605.25. 

¥  

A.  J.  Eldred  HUl.  Jr..  730  Hotel  Washington. 
Washington,  D.C.  30004. 

B.  USA.  Inc. 

D.  (6)  93.000.     E.  (9)   92.000. 

A.  James  J.  HUl,  6025  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
DC.  20016. 

A.  Richard  Hinds.  1250  Connecticut  Are- 
nue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Haniillton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington  DC. 
20036. 

A.  Richard  Hinds.  1360  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1350 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington  DC 
30036. 

A.  Harry  B.  Hlnton.  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  635 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Hi.  60610. 

D.  (6)   91,360.     E.  (9)  9960. 
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A.  Lawrence  3.  Hobart,  3000  Virginia  Ave* 
niie  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Asaoclatlon, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

D.   («)   $610. 

A.  Claude  E.  Hobba,  1801"^  Street  NW.. 
Nlntb  Floor,  Washington,  D.(X  20000. 

B.  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Westlng- 
houM  Building.  Gateway  Center  Plttsbvirgh. 
Pa.  16222. 

D.  (6)   1900.     X.  (9)   «19&. 

A.  Pblllp  R.  Hochberg,  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Hockey  League,  Two  Pennsyl- 
vanU  Plaza,  Suite  2480.  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 

D.  (6)   M.OOO.     E.   (0)   9200. 

A.  Balph  D.  Hodges.  Jr..  1619  Massachu- 
setts Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association. 

A.  Olen  D.  Hofer,  1030  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

O.  (6)   •444.58.     B.   (9)    »30.16. 

A.  John  S.  Hoff,  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Protestant-CathoUo  Hospital 
Action  Committee.  840  North  Lake  Shore 
Drive,  Chicago,  lU.  60611. 

E.  (9)   •25. 

A.  Dale  Curtis  Hogue.  1100  ntb  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Specialty  Equipment  Manvifacturera 
AssoclaUon,  11001  East  Valey  Mall,  Suite  204, 
El  Monte,  CalU.  91734. 

E.  (9)  ^300. 

A.  Thomas  W.  Holland,  Suite  370,  One  Du- 
pont  Circle  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Law  Schools, 
Suite  370,  One  Dupont  Circle  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Henry  W.  HoUlng,  100  Northeast  Adama 
Street,  Peoria,  m.  61602. 

B.  CaterplUar  Tractor  Co..  100  Northeast 
Adams  Street.  Peoria.  HI.  61602. 

D.   (6)    »828.     E.   (9)   8357. 

A.  Lee  B.  Holmes,  1125  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1128  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  •e.lOO.     E.  (9)  •24,507. 

A.  John  W.  Holton,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  •1,760.     E.  (9)  •32. 

A.  Miles  B.  Hopkins,  5601  Eastern  Avenue, 
Baltimore.  Md.  21224. 

B.  aildden-Durkee  Division,  SCM  Corp., 
5601  Eastern  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md.  31224. 

A.  W.  Dean  Hopkins,  1106  East  Ohio  Build- 
ing, Cleveland.  Ohio  441 14. 

B.  McDonald,  Hopkins  &  Hardy  Co..  LJ»J^.. 
1106  East  Ohio  BuUdlng,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
44114. 

D.  (8)  •104.22.     E.  (9)  •77.10. 

A.  The  Hormel  Foundation,  Austin.  Minn. 
55913. 

A.  John  F.  Horty,  4614  Fifth  Avenue,  Suite 
931.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15213. 

B.  National  Protestant-Catholic  Hospital 
Action  Committee,  840  North  Lake  Shore 
Drive,  Chicago,  SI.  60611. 

E.  (9)  826. 


A.  Houston  Natural  Oas  Corp.,  1200  TTavts, 
Houston,  Tex.  77003. 
E.  (8)  •8,046.78. 

A.  C.  T.  Hoversten,  309  West  68d  Street, 
Western  Springs,  ni.  60568. 

B.  National  Advertising  Co.,  6860  South 
Harlem  Avenue,  Bedford  Park.  Argo,  Ql. 
60601. 

D.  (8)  •346. 

A.  Thomas  Howarth,  1801  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1301.  Washington,  D.C.  30008. 

B.  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
AssocUtion.  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1301. 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (8)  8330.    E.  (9)  •SSO. 

X.  Joe  L.  Howell,  1700  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  760,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Allstate  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Allstate  Placa, 
Northbrook,  ni.  60063. 

A.  Joe  L.  Howell.  1700  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  760,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Allstate  Insurance  Cos.,  Allstate  Plaza, 
Northbrook,  m.  60063. 

A.  Howrey,  Simon,  Baker  ft  Murchlson,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.O. 

B.  (9)  •130.88. 

A.  Charles  L.  Huber,  1331  Maaaaobxiaetta 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans.  8736  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Springs,  Ky. 

D.  (6)  89,375.     E.  (9)  •68.36. 

A.  William  J.  Hull,  1036  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  No.  606,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ashland  OU,  Inc.,  1408  Winchester  Ave« 
nue,  Ashland,  Ky. 

A.  William  J.  H\U1,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  No.  605,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association, 
Inc. 

A.  The  Human  Life  Amendment,  the 
BeUevue  Hotel,  15  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  8485.     E.  (9)  8779.32. 

A.  Gregory  A.  Humphrev,  1012  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  AFL- 
CIO.  1012  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
20005. 

E.  (9)  •202.08. 

A.  David  J.  Humphreys,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Recreation  Vehicle  Institute,  Inc.,  2720 
Des  Plalnes  Avenue,  Des  Plalnes,  HI.  60018. 

D.  (6)  819,000.     E.  (9)  •86.26. 

A.  Richard  M.  Himt,  490  L'Bnfant  Plaza 
East  SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30034. 

B.  NL  Indxistries.  Inc.,  Ill  Broadway.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10006. 

D.  (8)  •683. 

A.  James  L.  Htintley.  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association, 
AFL-CIO,  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)    86,819.23.     E.   (9)    81,315.66. 

A.  John  Edward  Hiirley,  1101  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

E.  (9)  ^26. 

A.  Elmer  P.  Hutter,  P.O.  Box  3366,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20013. 

B.  Arnold  L.  House  et  al. 
D.  (6)  •I.    E.  (9)  192. 

A.  Elmer  P.  Hutter,  P.O.  Box  ^^6,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20013. 
D.  (6)  81. 


A.  Frank  N.  Ikard.  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
816  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20008. 

D.  (6)   88,308.11.     E.  (9)  88,803.11. 

A.  Institute  for  Rapid  Ttanslt.  1612  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30008. 

A.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
ft  Aeroq>ace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut 
Aventie  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30088. 

E.  (9)    •11.633.77. 

A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Painters 
ft  Allied  Trades,  1760  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.   (9)    •4,973.61. 

A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
26  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

E.   (9)   816,846.80. 

A.  International  Union.  United  Automo- 
bile.   Aerospace    ft    Agricultural   Implement 
Workers    of    America,    8000    East   Jefferson, 
Detroit,  Mich.  48214. 
D.  (6)   8116,869.     E.  (9)   8116,869. 

A.  Investment  Co.  Institute.  1778  K  Street 
NW.,   Washington,   D.C.   20008. 
E.   (9)   81.632.80. 

A.  Investment  Counsel  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  127  East  69th  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10022. 

E.  (9)   81,733.30. 

A.  Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association.  Inc.,  1600 
First  National  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul. 
Minn.  66101. 

D.   (8)   816.718.18.     E.  (9)   83.169.33. 

A.  Joeeph  S.  Ives.  3000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)   8130. 

A.  Ronald  A.  Jacks,  1026  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Relnsiirance  Association  of  America, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)   81,600.     E.   (9)   8100. 

A.  Robert  C.  Jackson,  1150  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1001.  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufactxirers  Insti- 
tute. Inc.,  1601  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte, 
N.C. 

D.   (6)   82.750.     E.   (9)   844.90. 

A.  Robert  L.  James,  1800  K  Street  NW, 
Suite  920,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Bank  of  America  N.T.  and  BJi.,  Bank  of 
America  Plaza.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94137. 

A.  Japnneee  American  Citizens  League,  33 
Peace  Plaza.  Suite  303.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
94115. 

D.  (6)   •3.130.     E.  (9)   •3,130. 

A.  PhUllp  F.  Jehle.  300  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  30004. 

B.  Smith  Kline  Corp.,  1500  Spring  Garden 
Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19101. 

E.  (9)   ^975 .75. 

A.  David  M.  Jenkins  n.  1800  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  632.  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Goodyear  Tire  ft  Rubber  Co.,  Akron. 
Ohio  44316. 

A.  Anita  Johnson,  3000  P  Street  NW., 
Suite  708,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 
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B.  Health  Research  Group,  3000  P  Street 
NW.,  Suite  708.  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

A.  Jess  Johnson.  Jr.,  1036  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co.,  One  Shell  Plaza,  P.O.  Box 
3463,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.   (6)   8600. 

A.  John  H.  Johnson,  Jr.,  1176  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

D.   (8)   83,260.     X.  (0)   •32. 

A.  Rady  A.  Johnson.  1000  16th  Street  NW , 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana).  200  East 
Randolph  Drive,  Chicago.  111.  60601. 

D.   (6)    •1.820.62.     E.   (9)   8748. 

A.  Reuben  L.  Johnson. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Oper- 
atlve  Union  of  America,  P.O.  Box  2261,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

D.   (6)   86,637.11.     E.   (9)    ^145.64. 

A.  Stuart  H.  Johnson.  Jr.,  910  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  New  York  Dock  Railway,  334  Furman 
Street,  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    •3.296.     E.   (9)    •SlO.gg. 

A.  Charles  N.  Jolly,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  315.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Miles  Laboratories.  Inc.,  1127  Myrtle 
Street,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 

E.  (9)   8710.26. 

A.  Allan  R.  Jones,  1616  P  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC.  30036. 

B.  American  Trucking  AssoclatlODS,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   88,000.     E.   (9)   8448.87. 

A.  Charlie  W.  Jones,  1160  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  310,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc..  1150  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  310.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)   8800.    B.  (9)  898. 

A.  L.  Dan  Jones.  IIOI  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleuim  Association  of 
America,  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  30036. 

E.  (9)   849.16. 

A.  C»iver  H.  Jones,  1125  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1125  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)   83,360.     E.  (9)   813,199. 

A.  Phillip  B.  Jones,  1166  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  United  States  Beet  Sugar  Association, 
1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

A.  Richard  J.  Jones,  1110  Davidson  Street, 
Champaign,  HI.  60631. 

B.  Independent  Grocers'  Alliance,  6735 
River  Road,  Chicago,  HI.  60606. 

A.  Robert  S.  Jones,  900  Union  Omnmeroe 
Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44116. 

B.  GUdden-Durkee  Division,  SCM  Corp., 
900  Union  Commerce  Building,  Cleveland, 
Ohio  44116. 

E.  (9)  860. 

A.  Ronald  K.  Jones,  8309  Carrleigh  Park- 
way. Springfield,  Va.  33152. 

B.  Mobile  Homes  Manufacturers  Aaeocia- 
tlon.  P.O.  Box  201,  ChantUly,  Va.  22021. 

D.  (6)  85,630.     E.  (9)  8138.10. 

A.  Carl  O.  Jordan.  408  East  Mi4>le  Street. 
Fremmt.  Mich.  49413. 


B.  Gerber  Products  Co..  445  SUte  Street, 
Fremont,  Mich.  49413. 

D.  (8)    8400.     E.   (9)    ^70. 

A.  Mrs.  Fritz  R.  Kahn,  9203  Ponce  Place, 
Fairfax.  Va.  32030. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
60611. 

E.  (9)  •6.76. 

A.  Gerald  M.  Katz,  1800  Mercantile  Bank  ft 
Trust  Building,  2  Hopkins  Plaza,  Baltimore, 
Md.  31301. 

B.  Maryland  SUte  Fair  and  Agrioultural 
Society,  Inc.,  Tlmonlum  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Tlmonlum,  Md.  31093. 

E.   (9)    •61.91. 

A.  Carleton  R.  Kear.  Jr..  1625  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  The  Retired  Officers  Association,  1636 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  •igg. 

A.  William  J.  Keating,  500  Polger  Building, 
736  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30005. 

B.  National  Grain  and  Feed  Association, 
735  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30005. 

A.  Howard  B.  Keck,  555  South  Flower 
Street,  Loo  Angeles.  Calif.  90071. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co..  566  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  CaUf.  90071. 

E.  (9)  8300. 

A.  w.  M.  Keck.  Jr..  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars,  Suite  1110,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90067. 

B.  The  Superior  OU  Co.,  555  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Augeles,  Calif.  90071. 

E.  (9)  8375. 

A.  Patricia  Keefer.  2030  M  street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  ^4,749.99.     E.  (9)  •  40. 

A.  Eugene  A.  Keeney,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street   NW.,    Washington,   D.C.   30006. 

D.  (6)  •3,000.     E.  (9)  •2,000. 

A.  John  G.  KeUer,  SiUte  1014,  1036  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
30036. 

B.  Exxon  Co.,  U.S.A.,  P.O.  Box  2180.  Hous- 
ton. Tex. 

A.  George  J.  KeUey,  1700  Pennsylvania  Av- 
enue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Blue  Cross  AssoclaUon,  840  North  Lake 
Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  ni.  60611. 

D.  (6)  83,000.     B.  (9)  8800. 

A.  James  C.  KeUey,  1500  Blassachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30005. 

B.  American  Machine  Tool  Distributors  As- 
sociation, 1600  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  John  T.  KeUy.  1166  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30005. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  George  Kelm,  One  First  National  Plaza, 
No.  5200,  Chicago,  ni.  60670. 

B.  Myron  Stratton  Home,  P.O.  Box  1178, 
Colorado  brings,  Oolo.  80901. 

A.  R.  G.  Kendall,  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  21.  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.  36101. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  P.O.  Box 
31,  Montgomery,  Ala.  36101. 

A.  I.  L.  Kenen,  1341  G  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30005. 


B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 1341  G  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
30005. 

D.  (6)  8833.33. 

A.  Harold  L.  Kennedy,  430  Cafritz  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Marathon  OU  Co.,  FlndUy,  Ohio  46840. 

E.  (9)  8610.60. 

A.  Jeremiah  J.  Kenney.  Jr.,  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp..  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

E.  (9)  836 JO. 

A.  William  J.  Kenney.  1515  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association.  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  8220.     E.  (9)  8150. 

A.  Thomas  P.  Kerester.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C 
20036. 

B.  Gulf  OU  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230. 

A.  Kenneth  L.  Kimble,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association. 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  ^200.     E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Charles  L.  King,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association, 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $52. 

A.  Susan  B.  King,  421  Fourth  Street  SE., 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Center  for  Public  Financing  of  Elec- 
tions, 201  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30002. 

D.  (6)   ^5.773. 

A.  Gibson  Klngren.  900  17th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Foundation  Health  Plan,  Inc. 
D.  (6)  •1,135.     E.  (9)  •1.068.75. 

A.  John  M.  Kinnalra.  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  87,600.     E.  (9)  •1.194.41. 

A.  Klrkland.  EUU  &  Rowe,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc.. 
1425  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Walter  A.  Klschefsky.  1201  South  ScoU 
Street,  No.  535.  Arlington,  Va.  22204. 

B.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services,  966  North  Monroe  Street,  Arlington, 
Va.  22201. 

D.  (6)  82,448. 


A.  Ernest   A.   Klstler,   Two  North   Ninth 
Street,  Allentown.  Pa.  18101. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Two 
North  Ninth  Street,  Allentown.  Pa.  18101. 

D.  (6)  •1.250.     E.  (9)  •852.43. 

A.  James  D.  Klttelton.  7901  Westpark  Drive, 
McLean,  Va.  22101. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders  Associa- 
tion. 7901  Westpark  Drive,  McLean,  Va.  22101. 

D.  (6)  8551.27.     E.  (9)  •6.81. 

A.  Ralph  W.  Kittle. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  Room  700,  1620 
I  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  8750.     B.  (9)  8900. 

A.  Douglas  E.  Kllever,    1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20086. 
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B.  Cleary,  Oottlleb,  8t«en  &  HamUton.  1260 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  John  S.  Knox.  Jr.,  166  16th  Street  NW.. 
AtlanU,  Oa.  30318. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Bottlers'  AssocUtlon, 
186  16th  Street  NW.,  Atlanta,  Oa. 

D.  (6)  »676.     E.  (9)   $164.66. 

A.  PhlUp  M.  E:nox.  Jr.,  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  802,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Sears  Tower, 
Chicago,  ni.  60684. 

O.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Koach,  2000  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  WUson  E.  Hamilton  &  Associates,  Inc., 
2000  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Koach.  2000  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Wilson  E.  Hamilton  tt  Associates,  Inc., 
2000  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

A.  Bradley  R.  Koch,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $125. 

A.  Robert  M.  Koch,  1315  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc..  1315 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

£.  (9)  $48.50. 

A.  Horace  R.  Kornegay,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1200,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1200,  Washington,  DC 
20006.  * 

D.  (6)    $1,000.     E.    (9)    $250. 

A.  Paul  A.  Korody,  Jr..  1725  I  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Food  Chains 
1725  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006 

E.  (9)  $600. 

A.  Kenneth  S.  Kovack,  815  16th  Street 
NW..  Suite  706.  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  ol  America,  Five 
Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.     15222 

D.    (6)    $4,665.99.     E.    (9)    $1,068.78. 

A.  June  K.  Kraeft,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20009. 

O. (6)  $132. 

A.  Robert  D.  Krause,  1250  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cleary,  Oottlleg,  Steen  &  HamUton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington  DC 
20036.  •      ■^■ 

^^-  Laurence  E.  Kreider,  1016  18th  Street 
-NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors 
1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington  DC 
20036.  .       •    • 

A.  James  8.  Krzymlnakl,  1129  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 
.  B.   National   Council   of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives,   1129    20th    Street    NW.,    Washington, 
CO. 

D.  (6)  $1,533.33     E.  (9)  $82.86. 

A.  Philip  Kugler,  1012  14th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  AFL- 
CIO,  1012  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC 
20000.  * 

E.  (9)    $265.50 


A.  William  J.  Kuhfuss,  225  Touhy  Avenue, 
Park  Ridge.  lU.  60068. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge    111.  60068. 

D.  (6)    $1,160. 

A.  Uoyd  R.  Kuhn,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,668.     E.  (9)  $1,316.95. 

A.  Norman  G.  Kurland,  2027  Massachusetts 
Avenu»  NW.,  Washington,  D.C    20036 

D.  (6)    $4,617.64.     E.   (9)   $3,800.69 

A.  Labor  Bureau  of  Middle  West  1200  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America.  AFL-CIO,  906  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

E.  (9)    $14,335.94. 

A.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20001. 

D.   (6)   $9,273.     E.   (9)    $9,863. 

A.  Nick  L.  Laird,  Suite  200,  1025  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Shell  on  Co..  One  Shell  Plaza,  P  O  Box 
2463,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)    $500. 

A.  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  1411  Rocke- 
feller Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44113. 

A.  A.   M.  Lampley,  400  First  Street   NW 
Suite  704.  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Tran^ortation  Union,  400  First 
Street  NW..  Suite  704.  Washington  DC 
20001. 

E.  (9)   $175. 

A.  Karl  S.  Landstrom,  510  North  Edison 
Street,  Arlington,  Va  22203. 

B.  Geothermal  Resources  International, 
Inc.,  4676  Admiralty  Way,  Marina  del  Rey 
Calif.  90291.  ' 

E.  (9)  f30. 

A.  Karl  S.  Landstrom,  510  North  Edison 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22203. 

B.  Sportsman's  Paradise  Homeowners  As- 
sociation, 10612  Dalerose  Avenue,  Inglewood. 
Calif.  90304. 

D.   (6)   $678.     E.   (9)   $120.50. 

A.  Asger  F.  Langlykke,  1913  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Society  for  Microbiology,  1913 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  James  J.  LaPenta.  Jr.,  906  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,    AFL-CIO,    905    18th    Street    NW 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $621.38. 

A.  Clifford  C.  LaPlante,  955  L'Enfant  Plaza 
North  SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  The  Boeing  Co.,  P.O.  3707,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  98124. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.     E.  (9)  $259.66. 

A.  Glenn  T.  Lashley.  8111  Gatehouse  Road, 
Falls  Church,  Va.  22042. 

B.  D.  c.  DlvUion,  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation, 8111  Gatehouse  Road,  Falls  Church, 
Va.  23042. 

A.  Robert  B.  Laurents,  7205  Reservoir  Road. 
Springfield,  Va.  22160. 

B.  National  Association  for  Uniformad 
Services,  956  North  Monroe  Street,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22201. 

D.  (6)  $3,300. 


A.  George  H.  Lawrence.  1516  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  1615  Wllsom 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $680.    E.  (9)  $185. 

A.  Lawyers  Committee  to  End  the  War,  One 
Wall  Street,  26th  Floor,  New  York,  N.Y.  10005 

E.  (9)  $11.36. 

A.  Lawyers  to  Preserve  the  Constitution, 
36  West  44th  Street,  Room  600,  New  York' 
N.Y.  10036. 

D.  (6)  $30.     E.  (9)  $19.40. 

A.  Monte  Lazarus,  1825  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Air  Lines,  P.O.  Box  66100,  Chi- 
cago, Dl.  60666. 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $415. 

A.  William  Lazarus,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $1,200.     B.   (9)    $150. 

A.  League  of  New  Community  Developers, 
910  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  728.  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $6,608.     E.   (9)    $7,362.52. 

A.  Robert  F.  Lederer,  230  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
Inc.,  230  Southern  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 
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A.  Robert  E.  Lee,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW.. 
Suit©  400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Robert  K.  Lee,  P.O.  Box  272,  Wichita, 
Kans.  67201. 

D.  (6)  $8,564.10.     E.  (9)  $8,304.10. 

B.  National  AeroSpace  Services  Associa- 
tion, 1725  DeSales  Street  NW..  Suite  400. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)    $312. 

A.  Robert  W.  Lee,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  No.  1004,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  John  Birch  Society,  396  Concord 
Avenue,  Belmont,  Mass.  02178. 

A.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1028 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington  DC. 
20036. 

p.   (6)    $991.     E.   (9)   $3,149.47. 

A.  Gilbert  LeKander,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  501,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Montana  Power  Co.,  40  East  Broadway, 
Butte,  Mont.  59701:  Washington  Water  Power 
Co.,  P.O.  Box  3727,  Spokane,  Wash.  99220. 

D.   (6)   $460. 

A.  Nils  A.  Lennartson,  801  North  Fairfax 
Street.  AlexandrU,  Va.  22314. 

B.  RaUway  Progress  Institute,  801  North 
Fairfax  Street,  AlexandrU,  Va.  22314. 

D.  (6)   $667.32. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penhelmer,  815  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Protestant-Catholic  Hospital 
Action  Committee,  840  North  Lake  Shore 
Drive,  Chicago,  ni.  60611. 

E.  (0)    $25. 

A.  Harry  LeVlne,  Jr.,  777  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  570  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $360. 

A.  J.  M.  B.  Lewis.  Jr.,  316  Shenandoah 
BuUdlng.  P.O.  Box  2887,  Roanoke.  Va..  24001. 

B.  National  Council  of  Coal  Lessors,  317 
Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  30005; 


Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association,  1500  First  Na-         B.  American  Society  of  Association  Execu- 
tional  Bank  BuUding,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Uvea,  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.  20036. 


•  A.  J.  Stanly  Lewis,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $3,215.21. 

A.  Robert  G.  Lewis. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Oper- 
atlve  Union  of  America,  P.O.  Box  2251,  Den- 
ver, Colo.  '  ''• 

D.  (6)  $1,615.38. 

A.  Herbert  Llebenson,  1225  19th  Street, 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Small  Business  Association. 
1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)   $4,500.     E.   (9)    $1,200. 

A.  Russell  B.  Light,  955  L'Enfant  Plaza 
North  SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  The  Boeing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  3707,  Seattle. 
Wash.  98124. 

D. (6)  $360.     E.  (9)  $235. 


A.  Lester  W.  Llndow,  1735  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters.  Inc.,  1735  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $11.57.     E.   (9)    $2. 

A.  Lindsay.  Nahstoll,  Hart,  Duncan,  Dafoe 
&  Krause,  1331  Southwest  Broadway,  Port- 
land. Oreg.  97201. 

B.  Master  Contracting  Stevedore  Associa- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Coast,  Inc.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  John  E.  Linster,  2000  Westwood  Drive, 
Wausau,  Wis.  54401. 

B.  Employers  Insurance  of  Wausau,  2000 
Westwood  Drive,  Wausau,  Wis.  54401. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Joseph  Liopman,  133  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  133  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  Charles  B.  Llpsen. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $11,442.34.     E.   (9)    $400. 

A.  Robert  O.  Lltscbert,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  StUte  1010,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos.. 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1010, 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $332.25.     E.   (9)    $105.68. 

A.  Sheldon  I.  London,  1025  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Home  Fiirnishlngs  Association, 
1160  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  ni.  60654. 

D.   (6)  $400.     E.   (9)  $455. 

A.  PhlUp  J.  Loree,  17  Battery  Place  North. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Controlled 
Shipping.  17  Battery  Place  North.  New  York. 
N.Y.  10004. 

O.  (6)  $600. 

A.  James  F.  Lovett,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Westing- 
house  Building,  Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh. 
Pa.  15222. 

D.   (6)  $600.     E.   (9)  $260. 

A.  James  P.  Low,  1101  16tli  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  James  Rowland  Lowe,  Jr.,  1730  Penn- 
sylvanln  Ave.  NW.,  Suite  230,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Alaskan  Arctic  Gas  Study  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
979,  Alaska  Mutual  Bank  Building,  Anchor- 
age, Alaska  99510. 

E.  (9)  $1,410. 

A.  Otto  Lowe,  888  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,050. 

A.  Freddie  H.  Lucas,  1156  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc..  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.   (6)   $300.     E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  Milton  F.  Lunch.  2029  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)    $1,000. 

A.  Lund  Levin  &  O'Brien,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Pacific  Northwest  Power  Co.,  Public 
Service  Building,  Portland,  Oreg.  97204. 

D.   (6)   $193.20. 


A.  Lund  I«vln  &  O'Brien,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Shanghai  Power  Co ,  100  West  10th 
Street,  WUmlngton,  Del.  19801. 

D.  (6)   $283.34. 

A.  Lusk -Evans  Ltd.,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  940.  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $2. 

A.  James  H.  Lynch,  Jr.,  1325  Massachu- 
setts Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees.  1325  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

D.   (6)    $6,311.20.     E.   (9)    $632.03. 

A.  Mark  H.  Lynch,  133  C  Street  SE..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  133  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

D.   (6)   $500. 

A.  Shane  MacCarthy,  1730  North  Lynn 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Printing  Industries  of  America,  Inc., 
1730  North  Lynn  Street,  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

D.   (6)    $1,125.     E.   (9)    $1,820.74. 

A.  James  E.  Mack,  1225  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Confectioners  Association,  36 
South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  ni.  60603. 

D.   (6)    $11,250.     E.   (9)    $2,577..64. 


A.  James  E.  Mack,  1225  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Peanut  Butter  Manufacturers  and  Nut 
Salters  Association,  1236  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30086. 

D.   (6)   $7,600.     X.  (0)   $946^7. 

A.  Thomas  J.  Mader.  3080  U  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  30086. 

B.  Common  Cause,  3030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  H.600. 

A.  Ronald  S.  Midaen,  043  Wayne  Aventie, 
Suite  803,  SUver  Spring,  lid.  30010. 

B.  Park  Mobile,  Ine..  61  Broadwmy,  Mew 
York.  N.Y.  10006. 

D.  (0)  $e/)00.    E.  (9)  *119.2a. 


A.  John  F.  Magnottl,  Jr..  1700  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Council  of  Professional 
Services  Firms,  1700  Pennsylvania  Aven'w 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $520.84.     E.   (9)  $10. 

A.  W.  Terry  MagtUre,  491  National  Press 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  30004. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Association,  401 
National  Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20004. 

E.  (9)   $27. 


A.  Robert  L.  Maler.  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corp,  900  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Andre    Malsonpierre,    666    11th    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American   Mutual    Insuiance   Alliance, 
220  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

E.   (9)  $650. 


A.  Thomas  M.  Malone,  Suite  1014,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Exxon  Co.,  U.S.A.,  P.O.  Box  2180,  Hous- 
ton, Tex. 


A.  Ben  J.  Man,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Suite 
700.  Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Associa- 
tion, AFL-CIO,  District  No.  1,  Pacific  Coast 
District,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10004. 

D.  (6)  91638.     E.  (9)  $238.93. 

A.  Management  Communications,  Inc.,  1505 
22d  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Council  on  Foundations,  888  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $560. 

A.  Management  Communications,  Inc.,  1505 
22d  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Recycled  Paperboard  Division  of  the 
American  Paper  Institute,  260  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $595.     E.  (9)  $219.79. 

A.  Carter  Manasco,  5032  Chesterbrook 
Road,  McLean,  Va.  22101. 

B.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  Build- 
ing. 1130  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $7,374.99.     E.  (9)  $103.35. 

A.  Mike  Manatos.  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1104,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co.,  301  East  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
45202. 


A.  ManExec,  Inc.,  231  East  Vermljo  Avenue, 
Box  572.  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  80901. 

B.  Red  River  Valley  Coeperative,  Inc.,  Box 
43.  Hlllsboro,  N.  Dak.  58045. 

E.  (9)  $460.98. 

A.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc..  1150  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  310,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20036. 

E.  (9)   $398. 

A.  H.  Warren  Man  i,  1200  Travis,  Houston, 
Tex. 

B.  Houston  Natural  Gas  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
1188,  Houston,  Tex. 

D.  (6)  $260.     E.  (9\  $1,876.32. 


A.  Manufacurlng  ChcTilsts  Association, 
Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $5,800.     E.  (9)  $3,000. 

X         

A.  Dallace  E.  Marable.  1776  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)   $346. 
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A.  J.  Eugene  Marena,  1260  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Cleary,  Oottlleb,  Steen  &  Hamilton.  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

A.  Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Associa- 
tion, AFI/-CIO,  District  No.  1,  Pacific  Co«wt 
District.  17  Battery  Place.  New  York,  N.T. 
10004. 

E.   (9)    $5,975.60. 

A.  Rodney  W.  Markley.  Jr..  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Waolilngton.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  Dearborn,  Mich.  46121. 

A.  Ralph  J.  Marlatt.  640  Investment  Build- 
ing., 1511  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
30005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents,  640  Investment  Building,  1611 
K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

X.  (9)61300. 

A.  Dan  V.  Maroney.  Jr.,  5025  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
5026  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  30016. 

A.  William  J.  MarschaUc.  1619  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  National  Forest  Producte  Association. 
1819  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   •2.860.    K.  (9)   6210. 

A.  Edwin  E.  Marsh,  200  C  Street  BE.,  No. 
401,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  600 
Crandall  BuUding,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
84101. 

D.  (6)   $4,802.84.     E.  (9)   $1,271.77. 

A.  Winston  W.  Marsh.  1343  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  30005. 

B.  NaUonal  Tire  Dealers  &  Betreaders  As- 
soclaUon,  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $120.     X.   (9)   $19.40. 

A.  Marshall  Sl  Daley  Bank,  770  North  Water 
Street.  MUwaukee,  Wis.  63302. 
D.  (6)   $1,060.     B.  (9)   $371.ia. 

A.  J.  Pa\iU  Marshall,  40  Ivy  Street  SE., 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $250.89.     E.   (9)   $136. 

A.  Ouy  R.  Martin,  655  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20003. 

B.  State  of  Alaska. 

D.   (6)    $7,875.     E.   (9)   $6,332.03. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Martin.  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30000. 

A.  Steven  A.  Martlndale,  1435  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton.  Inc..  633  Third  Ave- 
nue NW..  New  York.  N.Y.  10017 

D.   (6)   $650.     X.  (9)   $117.65. 

A.  Richard  E.  Martinez.  1730  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30036 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  830 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Peoria.  Ill 
61602 

D.  (6;  $389.34.      E.  (9)  $407.60. 

A.  Maryland  State  Fair  and  Agricultural 
Society,  Inc..  Tlmonlum,  Md.  21093 

B.  (9)  $61.91. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka.  3021  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.  American  Japanese  Trade  Committee. 
3021  L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  2021  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  on  Japanese  Textile  Im- 
ports, Inc.,  661  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.W.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  2021  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Nisei  Lobby.  2021  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  2021  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
sociation, P.O.  Box  848,  Nogales,  Ariz.  85621. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Paul  J.  Blason,  1730  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association, 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

A.  Jon  O.  Massey.  Suite  III.  125  C  Street 
SE..  Washington.  DC.  20003. 

B.  Oil  Investment  Institute. 

A.  P.  H.  Mathews,  40  Ivy  Street  SE..  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
1920  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $572.41.     E.  (9)   $352.64. 

A.  Barry  D.  Matsumoto,  1730  Rhode  Is- 
land Avenue  NW.,  Suite  204,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Japanese  American  Citizens  League,  32 
Peace  Plaza,  Suite  203,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
94116. 

D.  (6)   $1,009. 


A.  Charles  D.  Matthews.  100  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Ocean  Industries  Association, 
1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20086. 

D.  (6)  $337.50.     E.  (9)  $206.24. 

A.  Robert  A.  Matthews,  801  North  Fair- 
fax Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  RaUway  Progress  Institute,  801  North 
Fairfax  Street,  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

D.  (6)   $333.66. 


A.  Charles  E.  Mattlngly,  1608  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  American  Legion.  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

D.  (6)   $4,368.     E.  (9)   $109J}9. 

A.  C.  V.  and  R.  V.  Maudlin,  1111  E  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30004. 

B.  Georgia  Power  Co.,  270  Peachtree  Street. 
Atlanta,  Oa. 

A.  C.  V.  and  R.  V.  Bfaudlln.  1111  S  Straet 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Joint  Government  Liaison  Committee, 
1  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 


A.  Arnold  Mayer,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Room  410,  Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and 
Butcher  Workmen  of  North  America  (AFL- 
CIO).  2800  North  Sheridan  Roftd.  Chicago, 
ni.  60667. 

D.  (6)   $6,604.     E.  (9)   $816. 

A.  Bfayer.  Brown  &  Piatt,  Suite  1956.  331 
South  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago,  III.  60604. 

B.  Brunswick  Corp.,  One  Brunswick  Plaza. 
Skokle.  ni.  60076. 

D.   (6)    $800.     B.  (9)   $13.40. 

A.  Ifayw,  Brown  it  Piatt,  331  Sooth  La 
Salle  Street,  Chicago,  m.  60604. 


B.     Encyclopedia    Brltannlca,     Inc„    435 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Cblcago,  m.  60611. 
D.  (6)   $2,130. 

A.  Mayer.  Brown  &  PUCit.  231  South  La 
Salle  Street.  Chicago,  m.  60604. 

B.  L.  M.  WUUams  tc  CUyton  Burch  families. 
Trustees,  c/o  Continental  Illinois  National 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  331  South  La  Salle  Street, 
Chicago,  ni.  00693. 

A.  William  J.  McAullffe,  Jr.,  1828  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  803,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Amwkian  Land  Title  Association,  1828 
L  Street  NW.,  Suite  308,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $860.    X.  (9)  $18.00. 

A.  Michael  J.  McCabe,  1700  PennsylvanU 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  750,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Allstate  Enterprises.  Inc.,  Allstate  Plaza. 
Northbrook,  ni.  60063. 

A.  Michael  J.  McCabe.  1700  PennsylTania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  760,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Allstate  Insurance  Cos.,  Allstate  Plaza. 
Northbrook.  ni.  60063. 

A.  Carlos  R.  McCalla  Jr.,  Route  2,  Box  72F, 
New  Windsor,  Md.  21776. 

B.  U.S.  Tobacco  Co..  100  West  Putnam 
Avenue,  Greenwich,  Conn.  06830. 

A.    William   C.   McCamant.    1735  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.   (6)   $300. 

A.  Robert  C.  McCandless,  1725  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation,  11 
West  60th  Street.  New  York,  NY. 

D.   (6)    $80.    E.   (9)  $2.20. 

A.  Robert  C.  McCandless,  1725  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  In- 
vestment Trusts,  1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
700,   Washington.   DC.   20036. 

D.   (6)   $765.     E.   (9)    $18.85. 

A.  John  A.  McCart,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Government  Employes  Council,  AFL- 
CIO.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20001. 

D.   (6)    $3,068.58. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Co.,  P.  O.  Drawer  1734. 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30301. 

D.  (6)   $616.     X.  (9)   $37.91. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington.  D.C. 
30036. 

B.  Gulf  and  Western  Industries.  Inc.,  One 
Gulf  and  Western  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10023. 

D.   (6)   $2,476.95.     E.   (9)   $107.64. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  The  Magna  vox  Corp.,  1700  Magnavox 
Way,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  46804. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  MobU  OU  Corp.,  150  East  43d  Street,  New 
York,  NY.  10017. 

D.   (6)   $8,643.34.     E.   (9)   8236.68. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington.  D.C 
30086. 
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B.  Montgomery  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co., 
Inc.,  North  Perry  and  Jefferson  Streets. 
Montgomery,  Ala.  35103. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  Quaker  State  Oil  Refining  Corp.,  OU 
City,  Pa.  16302. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  DC 
20036. 

B.  Alfred  P.  Slaner,  640  Fifth  Arenue.  Hew 
York,  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,   Suite  600,   Washington,  DC. 

aooM. 

B.  United  Artists  Corp.,  729  Seventh  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  Harry  O.  McComas,  1016  20th  Street 
NW.,   Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Plumbing  Heat- 
ing Cooling  Contractors,  1016  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)    $637.50.     E.    (9)    $89.76. 

A.  E.    L.    McCulloch,    819    Railway  Labor 
Building,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 
Engineers  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44114 

D.  (6)  $284.60.     E.  (9)  $81.60. 

A.  Albert  L.  McDermott,  777  14th  atnet 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association, 
888  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019 

D.  (8)  $506.80.     E.  (9)  $120.10. 

A.  Francis  O.  McDermott,  1750  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1110,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago. 
1  First  National  Plaza.  Chicago,  HI.  60670 

D.  (6)  $1,137.     E.  (9)  $720.37. 

A.  Francis  O.  McDermott,  1760  K  Street 
NW,  Suite  1110,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Sears  'n>wer 
Chicago,  ni.  60684. 

D.  (6)  $20,510.     E.  (9)  $598.33. 

A.  Joseph  A.  McElwaln.  40  East  Broadway 
Butte.  Mont .  59701 . 

B.  The  Montana  Power  Co.,  Butte.  Mont 
69701. 

E.  (9)  $77.76. 

A.  Robert  M.  McElwalne,  1129  20th  Street 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  (9)  $780. 
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A.  Robert  E.  McOarrah,  Jr.,  2000  P  Street 
NW.,  Suite  708,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Health  Research  Group.  2000  P  Street 
NW.,  Suite  708.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  J.    Raymond    McGlaughUn,    400    First 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employes. 

D.  (6)  $7,080. 

A.  Marshall  C.  McGrath. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  1620  I  Street 
NW.,  No.  700.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $723.33.     E.  (9)   $162.33. 

A.  F.  Howard  McGulgan.  816  16th  Street 
NW,,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  816  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $6,413.50.     E.  (9)  $652.14. 

A.  Clarence  M.  Mcintosh.  Jr..  400  First 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association 
400  First  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $853.  26. 

A.  William  F.  McKenna,  1200  17th  Street 
NW..  Suite  500,  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  National  Savings  &  Loan  League.  1200 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington.  D  C 
20036. 

A.  C.  A.  (Mack)  McKlnney,  110  Maryland 
Avenue  NE..  Suite  510.  Washington,  DC 
20002.  B       .       .    . 

B.  Marine  Corps  League,  National  Head- 
quarters. 933  North  Kenmore  Street  .  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22201. 

A.  C.  A.  (Mack)  McKlnney,  110  Maryland 
Avenue  NE.,  Suite  510,  Washington,  DC 
20002. 

B.  Non  Commissioned  Officers  Association 
of  USA,  P.O.  Box  2268,  San  Antonio.  Tex. 
78298. 

D.  (6)  $2,700.     E.  (9)  $3,527.91. 

A.  John   S.   McLees,    1615   H   Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  WiUlam  F.  McManus,  777  14th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  570  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.   (6)   $265.50.     E.   (9)   $216. 

A.  C.  W.  McMillan,  Suite  1016.  National 
Press  Building,  I4th  and  F  Streets,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20004. 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, 1001  Lincoln  Street,  Denver,  Colo 
80202. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Ralph  J.  McNair,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insxirance  Association, 
Inc..  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Charles  R.  McNeill,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     B.  (9)  $1,927.84. 

A.  McNutt,  Dudley,  Easterwood  &  Loech 
910  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  301.  Washington' 
DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $7,000.     E.  (9)  $3,307.58. 

A.  Harry  McPherson,  Suite  1101.  1660  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Common  Fund,  635  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  Ywk,  NY.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $226.61. 

A.  Harry  McPherson,  Suite  1100.  1660  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward.  Inc.,  619  West  Chi- 
cago Avenue,  Chicago,  m.  60607. 

D.  (6)  $660.      E.  (9)  $35. 


A.  George  O.  Mead.   1616  P  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30036 

D.  (6)   $6,000.       E.  (9)  $343.16. 

A.  wmiam  H.  Megonnell.  140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National   Association  of  Electric  Coe 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington' 
DC.  30036.  ■        • 

D.  (6)  $188.75.      E.  (9)  $18.88. 


A.  Louis  L.  Meier.  Jr.,  1626  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Society  of  ClvU  Engineers. 
United  Engineering  Center.  345  East  47th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $430.      E.  (9)  $480. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Melklejohn.  815  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $6,042. 

A.  R.  Otto  Meletzke.  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association, 
Inc..  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $40.      E.  (9)  $5. 

A.  Lawrence  C.  Merthan,  1015  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  The  Carpet  and  Rug  Institute,  Dalton, 
Ga.  30720. 

A.  Lawrence  C.  Merthan,  1425  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  HUl  and  Knowlton.  Inc.,  633  Third  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $376.      E.  (9)  $86. 

A.  Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
Trade.  1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036.  -"uagwo. 

A.  George  F,  Meyer,  Jr.,  1626  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Retired  Officers  Association,  1626 
I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006 

D.  (6)  $449. 

A.  James  O.  Mlchaux,  1801  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Federated  Department  Stores,  Inc..  232 
West  Seventh  Street,  ClncUinatl,  Ohio  45203 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Ronald  Mlchlell.  Suite  lOlS.  National 
Press  BuUding,  I4th  and  F  Stt«etB,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20004. 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, 1001  Lincoln  Street,  Denver,  Colo.  80303. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Mld-Contlnent  OU  &  Gas  Association, 
1111  Thompson  BuUding,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
74103. 

D.   (6)   $157.18.     E.  (9)   $1,186.07. 

A.  A  Stanley  Miller,  910  16th  Street  NW., 
Room  302,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Controlled 
Shipping,  17  Battery  Place  North.  New  York, 
N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  MiUer.  Cassldy.  Larroca  &  Lewln,  1330 
19th  Street  NW.,  SrUte  500,  Washington,  D  C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Motors  Corp..  14350  Plymouth 
Road.  Detroit.  Mich.  48232. 

A.  MUler  tc  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..   Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Capital  Holding  Corp.,  Commonwealth 
BuUding,  LouisvUle,  Ky.  40201. 

E.  (9)  $500. 


A.  Miller  &  ChevaUer,   1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue   NW..    Washington.   D.C.    20006. 

B.  Pacific  Lighting  Corp.,  810  South  Flower 
Street.  Los  Angeles.  CaUf .  90017. 

D.  (6)  $6,443.75. 

A.  Dale  MlUer,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30036. 

B.  Dallas.  Tex.,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
D   (6)    $195.     E.    (9)    $338.65. 
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A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wasb- 
Ington.  O.C.  20036. 

B.  Oulf    Intracoastal    Canal    Association, 
Hoviston,  Tex. 

D.  (6)  $262.50.     E.  (9)  «40.88. 

A.  Dale  MUler,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.9.  20036. 

B.  TexasguU,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.    (6)    $300.     E.    (9)    $338.65. 


A.  Edwin  Reld  Miller,  Union  Pacific  BuUd- 
Ing,  1416  Dodge  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr.  68179. 

B.  Nebraska  Railroad  Association,  Union 
Pacific  Building,  1416  Dodge  Street.  Omaha, 
Nebr.  68179. 

D.    (6)    $6,550.22.     E.    (9)    $42.08. 

A.  Joe  D.  Miller,  535  North  Dearborn  Street. 
Chicago,  ni.  60610. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  53S 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  m.  60610. 

D.  (6)   $875. 

A.  Luman  O.  Miller.  630  Southwest  FUth 

A.  Luman  O.  Miller,  620  Southwest  Fifth 
Avenue  Building,  Suite  912,  Portland.  Oreg. 
97204. 

B.  Oregon  Railroad  Association,  620  South- 
west Fifth  Avenue  Building.  Suite  912.  Port- 
land. Oreg.  97204. 

E.  (9)  $312.89.  I 


A.  Jack  Mills,  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute.  Inc..  1776  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $250.  { 

A.  Thomas  F.  Mitchell,  1735  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Georgia-Pacific  Corp..  900  Southwest 
Fifth  Avenue.  Portland.  Oreg.  97204. 

E.  (9)  $350. 

A.  Mobile  Homes  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. Post  Office  Box  201,  14650  Lee  Road, 
ChantUly.  Va.  22021. 

D.  (6)   $1,728.10.     E.  (9)   $1,728.10. 

A.  John  S.  Monagan,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Connecticut  Bankers  Association.  100 
Constitution  Plaza,  Hartford.  Conn.  06103. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $129i:i. 

A.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1660  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  1001.  Washington.  DC. 
20036. 

E.  <9)  $2,288.07. 

A.  O.  Merrill  Moody.  40  Ivy  Street  SE., 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads.  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $84.     E.  (9)  $164.43. 

A.  O.  WUliam  Moody,  Jr.,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Room  510.  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Maritime  Trades  Department.  AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Room  510,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $952.11. 

A.  Donald  L.  Morgan,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,   Washington,  DC.   20036. 

B.  Clean  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connectici  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
30036. 

A.  Donald  L.  Morgan,  1260  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Wuhlngton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  tc  Hamilton. 
1250  Coimectlcut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
DC.  20038. 

A.  Frank  A.  Morgan,  Suite  820,  1800  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  S\in  Oil  Co.,  240  Radnor  Chester  Road, 
St.  Davids,  Pa.  19087. 


A.  Jo  V.  Morgan,  Jr.,  815  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  American  Humane  Association,  P.O. 
Box  1266,  Denver,  Colo.  80201. 

D.  (6)  $1300. 


A.  Morison,  Murphy,  Abrams  Sc  Haddock, 
1776  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  900,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co.,  330  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Gene  P.  Morrell.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  1206,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Lone  Star  Gas  Co.,  301  South  Harwood, 
Dallas.  Tex.  75201. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.    E.  (9)  $967. 

A.  Jack  Moekowltz,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.     E.  (9)  $89.50. 

A.  Lynn  E.  Mote,  1133  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  603,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Northern  Natural  Gas  Co.,  2223  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr.  68102. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 


A.  Karen    Mulhsuser,    706    O   Street    SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Abortion  Rights  Action  League, 
250  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10018. 

D.  (6)  $1,875.     E.  (9)  $2,229.94. 


A.  William  G.  Mullen,  491  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  DC.  20004. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Association,  491 
National  Press  Building,  Washington,  DC. 
20004. 

E.  (9)  $170. 

A.  Robert  M.  Mulligan,  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  and  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion, 1105  Barr  Building,  Washington  DC 
20006. 

A.  John  J.  Murphy,  416  Shoreham  Building, 
806  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Customs  Service  Association. 

A.  Richard  E.  Murphy,  900  17th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Service  Employees  International  Union, 
AFL-CIO,  900  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Richard  W.  Murphy,  1200  18th  Street 
NW..  Suite  1109,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Merck  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Rahway,  N.J.  07065 
D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Tom  O.  Murphy,  1166  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  United  States  Beet  Sugar  Association, 
1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
20005. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  842,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  &  Paclf.c 
Railroad  Co.,  516  West  Jackson  Boulevard 
Chicago,  Dl.  60606. 

D.  (6)   $96.     E.   (9)    $157. 

A.  D.  Michael  Mtirray,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  843,  Washington,  D.C. 
20038. 

B.  Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron  Co.,  1460  Union 
Commerce  BuUding,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115 

D. (6)  $76.     E.  (9)  $107. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW,  Suite  842.  Washlgton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Industrial  Parks, 
1800  North  Kent  Street,  Arlington.  Va.  22200. 


D.  (6)   $100.     E.   (9)   $171. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  842.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Coal  Lessors,  Inc., 
1435  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)    $75.     E.   (9)    $75. 

A.  William  E.  Murray,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  30009. 

D.  (6)  $185. 


A.  Thomas  H.  Mutchler. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  1630  I  Street 
NW..  Suite  700,  Washington,  DC.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $93.60. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Naden,  1139  30th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  John  J.  Nangle,  1625  I  Street  NW.. 
Suite  812,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent  In- 
surers, 2600  River  Road,  Des  Plalnea.  m. 
60018. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $400. 

A.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Associ- 
ation, 1165  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

A.  National  Association  for  Humane  Leg- 
islation, Inc.,  675  Pinellas  Point  Drive  South, 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  33705. 

D.  (6)  $472.     E.  (9)  $3.13. 

A.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services,  966  North  Monroe  Street,  Arlington, 
Va.  22201. 

b.   (6)   $38,596.     E.   (9)   $10,200.65. 


A.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos., 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1010, 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.   (6)    $60,618.76.     E.   (9)    $6,770.30. 

A.  National  Association  of  Farmer  Elected 
Committeemen,  c/o  J.  Frederick  Durr,  R.  R. 
No.  3,  Sheridan,  Ind.  46069. 

D.   (1)    $3,136.98.     E.   (9)   $2,136.98. 

A.  National   Association  of  Food  Chains, 
1735  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $300.     E.  (9)   $300. 


A.  National  Association  of  Furniture 
Manufacturers,  8401  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Suite  911,  Washington,  D.C.  30015. 

D.  (6)  $1,750.     E.  (9)  $1,330. 


A.  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents,  Inc.,  86  John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.. 
10038. 

E.  (9)  $13,201.01. 

A.  National  Association  of  Letter  CarriM«, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
30001. 

D.  (6)   $931,837.64.     E.  (9)  $37,733.77. 

A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Cos.,  3611  East  46th  Street.  Suite  H. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  46306. 

A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  300  PbA  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.   (6)    $4,701.64.     E.   (9)    $4,701.54. 

A.  National  Association  of  Plimibing.  Heat- 
ing Cooling  Contractors,  1016  SOth  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $4,330.10.     E.  (9)  $4,330.10. 
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A.  IVattoDal  Association  of  RealtOTs,  156 
East  Superior  Street,  Chicago,  m.  60611 

B.  (9)  $16,614.70. 

A.  National  Audio- Visual  Association  Inc, 
8160  Spring  Street,  FWrfax,  Va.  23030 
D.    (6)    $337,780.65.     B.    (9)    $7,572.65. 

A.  National  BroUer  CouncU.  1166  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.O.  30008. 

D.  (6)  $800.     E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  National  Building  Granite  Quarries  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  302  South  Second  Street,  Oold 
Spring.  Minn. 

E.  (9)  $1,410.33. 

A.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20038 
D.   (6)  $428,964.62.     E.  (9)  $4,616.92. 

A.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $638,391.91.     E.  (9)  $8,478.96.* 

A.  National  Committee  Against  BepresslTe 
Legislation,  666  North  Western  Avenue  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90004. 

D.  (6)  $1,944.97.     E.  (9)  $1,944.97. 

A.  The  National  Committee  on  the  Presi- 
dency, Inc.,  63  East  82d  Street,  New  York 
NY.  10038.  ' 

D.  (6)  $44,331.13.     E.  (9)  $33,618.87. 

A.   National   Cotton   Council  of  America. 
P.O.  Box  13385.  Memphis,  Tenn.  38113 
D.  (6)  $8,466.32.     E.  (9)  $8,466.32. 

A.  National  Council  for  a  Responsible  Fire- 
arms Policy,  1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $915.22.     E.  (9)  $30. 

A.  National  CouncU  of  Agricultural  Em- 
ployers, 837  Southern  BtUlding,  15th  and  H 
Streets  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $43,000.     E.  (9)  $1,660. 

A.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1139  20th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DXJ. 
30036. 
*.  (6)  $42,774.     E.  (9)  $43,090. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Blood  Resources  Association 
308  State  Street,  Albany.  N.Y 

D.  (6)  $1,125.     E.  (9)  $74.24. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  421  New 
Jersey   Avenue   SE.,    Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Cenco  Inc.,  2600  South  Kostner  Avenue 
Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)  $2,476.     E.  (9)  $148.70. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SB.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Revenue 
Bond  Financing,  1000  Ring  BuUding,  Wash- 
ington D.C. 

D.  (6)  $833.33.     E.  (9)  $136.17. 

A.  National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Research 
Foundation.  3379  Peachtree  Road  NE..  At- 
lanta. Ga.  30336. 

E.  (9)  $12,630.33. 

A.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Asso- 
ciation. Inc.,  7315  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20014. 

A.  National  ESectrtcal  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, 155  East  44th  Street,  New  York, 
NY.  10017. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees,   1737   H   Street    NW..   Washington, 

D.    («)    $370,418.80.     E.    (9)    $20,111.14. 
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A.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  920-«22  Washington  BuUding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $11,397.44.     E.    (9)    $11,397.44. 

A.  National  Grain  and  Peed  Association, 
725  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  National  Home  Furnishings  Association, 
1160  Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago,  111    60664 
D.  (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $465. 

A.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1316 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.   (6)    $21,377.01.     E.   (9)    $21,377.01. 

A.  National  Livestock  Feeders  Association, 
Inc.,  309  Livestock  Exchange  BuUding.  Oma- 
ha, Nebr.  68107.  8.     "«» 

D.    (6)    $9,351.73.     E.    (9)    $9,351.72. 

A.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation  30 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001 
D.  (6)   $3,877.06.     E.  (9)  $3,877.06. 

A.  National  Motorsports  Committee  of 
ACCUS,  Suite  801,  1629  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $7,983.25.     E.  (9)  $6,645.13. 

A.  National  Parking  Association,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $825. 

A.  National  Patent  CouncU,  1226  19th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  409.  Washington,  DC 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,875.     E.  (9)  $800. 

•A.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20009. 

E.  (9)  $3,547.88. 

A.  National  Savings  &  Loan  League,  1200 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington.  DC 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $208,883.71.     E.  (9)  $3,760. 

A.    National   Small   Business   Association, 
1335  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036 
D.  (6)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  $2,562.52. 

A.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2039  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $13,600.    E.  (9)  $14,643.90. 

A.  National  Soft  Drink  Association,  1101 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

E.  (9)    $1,524.84. 

A.  National  Tire  Dealers  ft  Retreaders  Asso- 
ciation. 1343  L  Street  NW.    Washington,  D  C 
D.  (6)  $1,156.40.     E.  (9)  $1,166.40. 

A.  Nation-wide  Committee  on  Import-Ex- 
port Policy,  815  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  711, 
Washington,  D.C.  30005. 

D.  (6)  $3,925.     E.  (9)  $4,964.07. 

A.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  600 
CrandaU  Building,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
84101. 

D.   (6)    $33,383.     E.   (9)    $6,878.68. 

A.  Alexander  W.  Neale,  Jr.,  1015  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors, 
1016  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

D.  (6)   $1,495. 

A.  Alan  M.  Nedry,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  No. 
1041,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Southern  CaUfomla  Edison  Co..  P.O. 
Box  800,  Rosemead,  Calif.  91770. 

D.   (6)    $360.     E.   (9)    $85.91. 

A.  AUen  Neece.  Jr..  613  Washington  BuUd- 
ing. Washington,  D.C.  30005. 


B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Cos.,  512  Washington  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)  $300. 

A.  Frances  E.  Neely,  245  Second  Street  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Commltee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,850. 

A.  Stanley  Nehmer,  Suite  800,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Footwear  Industries  Associa- 
tion, 1611  North  Kent  Street,  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

D.  (6)   $760.     E.  (9)    $500. 

A.  George  R.  Nelson,  1300  Conectlcut  Av- 
enue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $4,000.     E.    (9)    $472.54. 

A.  Robert  W.  Nelson,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.     20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)    $160. 


A.  Ivan  A.  Nestlngen,  Suite  700.  1010  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  American   Nursing   Home    Association, 
1200  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005 

D.   (6)    $1,200.     E.   (9)    $174.60. 

A.  E.  John  Nevmiann,  1515  WUson  Boule- 
vard, Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.   (6)    $400.     E.   (9)   $300. 

A.  Robert  B.  Neville,  1155  15th  Street,  NW.. 
Suite  505.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association,  1155 
15th  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

D.   (6)    $2,187.50.     E.   (9)    $18.75. 

A.  Louis  H.  Nevlns,  1709  New  York  Avenue, 
NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York  NY 
10017. 

D.   (6)   $2,000.     E.   (9)    $519.54. 

A.  E.  J.  NewlKJUld,  1130  17th  Street,  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Clay  Pipe  Institute,  350  West 
Terra  Cotta  Avenue,  Crystal  Lake,  m.  60014. 

D.  (6)   $150. 

A.  New  York  Committee  of.  International 
Committee  of  Passenger  Lines,  25  Broculway, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.   (6)    $32,000.     E.  (9)    $21,778. 

A.  Richard  Ney,  Watergate  South,  700  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20037. 

B.  American  Academy  of  Family  Physi- 
cians. 1740  West  92d  Street,  Kansas  CItv.  MO. 
64114. 

D.   (6)    $675.     E.   (9)    $373.05. 

A.  Charles  E.  Nichols,  101  Constitution 
Avenue.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America.  101  Constitution  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)    $676.     E.   (9)   $373.05. 

A.  F.  Clayton  Nicholson,  Box  15,  Route  I. 
HenryviUe,  Pa.  18333. 

B.  Northern  Helex  Co.,  3223  Dodge  Street. 
Omaha,  Nebr.  68102. 
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A.  Patrick  J.  NU&n.  817  14th  Strevt,  NW^ 
WMhlncton,  D.C. 

B.  American  Postal  Workers  Union.  AFL- 
CIO,  817  14tli  Street.  NW.,  Wa8til]i«ton.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $8,615.91.     B.  (9)   •1.098.18. 

A.  NL  Industrie*.  Inc.,  Ill  Broadway.  New 
York.  N.T.  10006. 

E.  (9)   8862. 

A.  Robert  W.  Nolan.  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association.  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  8100. 

A.  Charles  M.  Noone.  1225  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Cos.,  512  Washington  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  81.£00.     S.  (9)  8187.82. 

A.  Robert  H.  North.  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  and  MIL".  Industry  Founda- 
tion, 1105  Barr  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Seward  P.  Nyman,  ?0  Chevy  Chaae  Circle 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20015. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Association,  20  Chevy 
Chase  Circle  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20015 

D.  (6)  8660. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  600,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  Transit  Association.  465 
L'Bnfant  Plaaa  West  SW.,  Suite  2900,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  82,250.     E.  (9)  8136.50. 

>^ 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Northwestern  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Sterling, 
ni.  61081. 

D.  (6)  82,700. 

A.  O'Connor j&  Hannan,  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,ffl3uite  600,  Washington,  D.C 
20006.  ^ 

B.  Pssco.  Inc..  530  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Tock, 
N.T.  10036. 

D.  (6)  816.600. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  600,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Upper  Mississippi  Towing  Corp.,  7703 
Noormandale  Road,  Room  110,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  664.36. 

D.   (6)   $2,600.     E.  (9)   8477.64. 

A.  L.  li.  O'Connor,  30  North  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago.  lU.  00a06. 

B.  Profit  Sharing  Council  of  America.  20 
North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  m.  00606. 

A.  James  L.  OlJea.  1341  O  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Aaaoclatkm  of  Ooremment 
Employees.  Inc..  288  Dorchester  Avenue,  Bos- 
too.  Man.  02127. 

D.  (6)  82.000.     K.  (9)  880. 

A.  John  A.  O'DonneU.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  716,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  81,600. 

A.  John  A.  O'DonneU,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  716,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Philippine  Sugar  Institute. 
D.  (6)  83.000.     E.  (9)  8378.09. 

A.  Jane  O'Grady.  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 


B.  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America,  AFL-CIO,  15  Union  Square,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10003. 

D.  (6)  84,529.98.     E.  (9)  83,767.22. 

A.  Bartley  O'Hara.  25  Louisiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
26  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  84,999.98.  i 

A.  Richard  C.  O'Hare,  1120  Investment 
Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Harness  Tracks  of  America,  333  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  ni.  60601. 

A.  The  Ohio  Railroad  Association,  16  East 
Broad  Street.  Columbus,  Ohio  43216. 

A.  Oil  Investment  Institute,  Suite  m,  125 
C  Street  SK.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Alvln  E.  Oliver,  725  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Grain  and  Feed  Association, 
726  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Edward  W.  Oliver,  5025  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO. 
5026  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20016. 

A.  Michael  S.  Olson,  P.O.  Box  2776,  Raleigh, 
N.C.  27602. 

B.  Carollnas  Association  of  Mutual  Insw- 
ance  Agents,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2776,  Raleigh,  N.C. 
27602. 

A.  Roy  E.  Olson.  260  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American  Pt^ier  Institute,  260  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Samuel  OmasU,  1315  16tb  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1316 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  862.25. 

A.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  UJ3.  Department  of  Agriculture,  1341 
O  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  82,730.26.     B.  (9)  81,944.99. 

A.  Edward  R.  Osann,  2147  O  Street  NW., 
No.  201,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Save  the  Dunes  Council,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
303.  Chestarton,  Ind.  46304. 

D.  (6)  81.696.     E.  (9)  8433.68. 

A.  John  L.  Oshlnskl,  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  706,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  Five 
Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)  84.728.99.     E.  (9)  8753.31. 

A.  David  A.  Oxford,  314  C  Street  BE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

B.  Mobile  Homes  Manufactiurers  Associa- 
tion, P.O.  Box  201,  ChantUly,  Va.  22021. 

D.  (6)  86,000.    B.  (9)  8100. 

A.  Juris  Padegs,  127  East  59th  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

B.  Investment  Counsel  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  127  East  69th  Street,  New  Ywk 
N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Raymond  S.  Page.  Jr.,  Mill  Creek  Ter- 
race, Oladwyne,  Pa.  19036. 

B.  Campl>ell  Soup  Co..  CampbeU  Place, 
Camden,  N  J.  08101. 

A.  Norman  Paige.  538  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  Council  of  the  United 
States.  638  Pennsylvania  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20004. 


A.  Edward  J.  PanareUo.  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association, 
AFL-CIO,  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  86,819.23.     E.  (9)  81.639.20. 

A.  Frederick  Panzer,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1776  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  81.000.     E.  (9)  8250. 

A.  Robert  D.  Partridge,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  8198.40. 


A.  Kenton  Pattie.  3150  Spring  Street,  Fair- 
fax, Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Audio-Visual  Association,  Inc., 
3150  Spring  Street,  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

D.  (6)  81.424.38. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
576,  BeUevue,  Wash.  98004. 

D.  (6)  85,640. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  tc  Blow.  1200  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Imported  Automobile  Dealers 
Association,  1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  8760.     E.  (9)  8135. 


A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17tb  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Maritime  Association,  17  Bat- 
tery Place,  New  York.,  N.Y.  10004. 

D. (6)  8960.     E.  (9)  820. 


A.  Patton,  Boggs  ft  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20086. 

B.  Boating  Industry  Association.  401  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  ni.  60601;  Na- 
tional Asaodatlon  of  Bnglna  &  Boat  lianu- 
facturars,  eS7  Steamboat  Road.,  Oreenwlcb, 
Conn.  06830. 

D.  (6)  82,310.     B.  (9)  8500. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  A  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20086. 

B.  Central  American  Sugar  OouncU,  1300 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  84,600.     B.  (»)  $8,000. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  ft  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  200S6. 

B.  Chlppewa-Cree  Tribe,  Rocky  Boy  Route, 
Box  Elder,  Mont.  69621. 

D.  (6)  880. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, 1028  Connecticut  Avenue,  Suite 
1018,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  8626.     E.  (9)  870. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  ft  Blow,  1200  17tb  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Donaldson,  Lufkln  ft  Jenrette.  Inc.,  140 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10006. 

D.  (6)  81.680.     B.  (9)  $240. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  ft  Blow.  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  and  Steel.  Inc., 
1729  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.     B.  (9)  $829. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  ft  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20086. 

B.  International  Snowmobile  Industry  As- 
sociation. 6100  Edlna  Indtutrial  Boulevard, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  66435. 
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A.  Patton,  Boggs  ft  Blow,  1200  17th  StrMt 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Machinery  Dealers  Natlcmal  Association, 
1400  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  8160. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  ft  Blow,  1200  I7th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Maroor,  Inoorporatad.  619  West  Chicago 
Avenue.  Cbloago.  HI.  60007. 

D.  (6)  8780.    B.  (0)  $47.28. 

A.  Patton.  Boggi  *  Blow.  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Moody's  Investors  Service.  Inc..  99 
Church  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10008. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  ft  Blow.  1200  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Nestle  Oo.,  100  Bloomlngdale  Road. 
White  Plains.  N.T.  10006. 

A.  Patton,  Bog^i  ft  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.0. 900S0. 

B.  New  rroce»  Co.,  220  Hickory  Street, 
Warren,  Pa.  10805. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  ft  Blow.  1200  17tb  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ralston  Purina  Co.,  Checkerboard 
Square,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63188. 

D.   (6)   $508. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  ft  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Reader's  Digest  Association.  Inc..  Pleaa- 
antvllle,  NY.  10670. 

D.   (6)   $2,500. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  ft  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  State  of  Louisiana,  Department  of  Con- 
servation, P.O.  Box  44276,  Baton  Bouce,  La. 
70804. 

D.   (6)    $880.     E.   (9)   8260. 


A.  Patton,  Boggs  ft  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Tax  Corporation  of  America,  2441  Hono- 
lulu Avenue,  Montrose,  Calif.  91020. 

A.  Paul,  Weiss.  Rlfklnd.  Wharton  ft  Gar- 
rison, 345  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

B.  Warner  Bros.  Inc.,  4000  Warner  Boule- 
vard, Burbank,  Calif.  91605. 

A.  Jack  Pearce.  Suite  808,  810  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Conunittee  on  Modern,  Efficient  Trans- 
portation, Suite  818,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $9,800.     E.   (9)    $3,250.40. 

A.  Jack  Pearce,  Suite  808,  910  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Computer  Industry  Association,  16256 
Ventura  Boxilevard,  Enclno,  Calif.,  91316. 

D.   (6)    $9,000.     E.   (9)    $2,883.23. 

A.  John  J.  Pecoraro,  1750  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Painters 
and  Allied  Trades,  1750  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)    82,686.53. 

A.  Pennzoll  Co.,  900  Southwest  Tower, 
Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

E.  (9)    $12,345.39. 

A.  D.  V.  Pensabene,  Suite  1204,  1700  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  Suite 
1204,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)   $60.     E.   (9)    $26. 


A.  J.  Carter  Perkins.  Suite  200,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co..  One  SheU  Plaza.  P.O.  Box 
2463,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.   (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Kenneth  Peterson.  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    86,714.60.     E.   (9)    $645.56. 

A.  Richard  W.  Peterson.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association, 
1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $600. 

A.  Walter  T.  Phalr,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  KK\Bftit  Industries  Corp.,  900  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $376.     E.   (9)   $360. 

A.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1166  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  John  P.  Phllbln.  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  MobU  OU  Corp.,  160  East  42d  Street., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $41.21. 

A.  Howard  Phillips,  4220  Linden  Street, 
Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

B.  American  Conservative  Union,  422  First 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)   $4,600. 

A.  Pierson,  BaU  ft  Dowd,  1000  Ring  BuUd- 
Ing,  Washington,  D.C.  20036, 

B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  1000  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $4,444.44.     E.   (9)   $203. 

A.  Pierson,  Ball  ft  Dowd,  1000  Ring  Build- 
ing, Waahlngton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI.  60605. 

D.   (6)   $1,000. 

A.  Plains  Cotton  Growers,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
10426,  Lubbock.  Tex.  79408. 

D.   (6)    8176.954.42.     E.   (9)   81,360. 

A.  Kenneth  B,  Pomeroy,  10404  Conover 
Drive,  SUver  Spring,  Md.  20902. 

B.  National  Association  of  State  Foresters, 
10404  Conover  Drive,  Sliver  Spring,  Md. 
20902. 

D.   (6)    83,000.     E.   (9)   $660.62.         ~ 

A.  Ramsey  D.  Potts,  910  17th  Street  NW . 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $1,600.     B.   (9)   $22.30. 

A.  Ramsay  D.  Potts.  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Counsel  Assoclaton  of 
America,  Inc.,  127  East  59th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $1,697.     E.  (9)  $25.30. 

A.  Richard  M.  Powell,  7315  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C.  20014. 

B.  International  Association  of  Refriger- 
ated Warehouses,  7315  Wisconsin  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C.  20014. 

A.  Carlton  H.  Power,  1918  N.  Parkway, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 


B.  National   Cotton   Council   of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12286,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 
D.  (6)  $352.50.     E.  (9)  $48.40. 

A.  John  J.  Power,  101  Constitution  Avenue 
N^'.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America,  101  Constitution  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington  D.C.  20001, 

.,    D.  (6)  $2,080.     E.  (9)  $00. 

A.  WUliam  C.  Prather,  111  East  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  ni.  60601. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Asso- 
ciations. Ill  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago, 
111.60601. 

D. (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Forrest  J.  Prettyman,  730  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Cos.,  730  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $437.50. 

A.  PROD.  Inc.,  2000  P  Street  NW.,  Suite 
700.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $54.80. 

A.  Profit  Sharing  Council  of  America,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Room  722,  Chicago,  111 
60606. 

A.  The  Proprietary  Association,  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $290.71.     E.  (9)  $290.71. 

A.  Earle  W.  Putnam,  5025  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO, 
5026  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20016. 

A.  Howard  Pyle,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Standard  on  Co.  (Indiana),  200  East 
Randolph  Drive,  Chicago,  ni.  606OV 

D.  (6)  $1,346.     E.  (9)  $17.61. 

A.  WUliam  A.  Quinlan,  Route- 8,  Box  238. 
Annapolis,  Md.  21401. 

D.  (6)  $2,921.     E.  (9)  $817.88. 

A.  Arthur  L.  Quinn,  Arthur  Lee  Qulnn,  723 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Belize  Sugar  Industries,  Belize  City, 
Belize. 

D.   (6)   $3,750.     E.   (9)    $340.42. 

A.  Arthur  L.  Qulnn,  Arthur  Lee  Qulnn,  723 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20005 

B.  Government  of  Republic  of  Panama, 
Compania  Azucarera  La  Estrella,  South 
America  and  Azucarera  Naciconal,  South 
America,  Panama  City,  Panama. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.     E.  (9)  $356.81. 

A.  Arthur  L.  Qulnn,  Arthur  Lee  Quinn,  723 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20005 

B.  Sociedad  Agricola  e  Industrial  San  Car- 
los, South  America,  Compania  Azucarera 
Valdez,  Azucarera  Tropical  Americana,  South 
America,  Tababuela  Industrial  Azucarera. 
General  America,  Ecuador. 

D.   (6)    $6,250.     E.   (9)   $592.71. 

A.  Arthur  L.  Quinn,  Arthur  Lee  Qulnn,  723 
Washington  Building,  Washington.  D.C.  30005 

B.  West  Indies  Sugar  Association,  Bridge- 
town, Barbadoe. 

D.   (6)   $8,750.     E.   (9)    $890.91. 

A.  Thomas  H.  Qulnn.  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  30036. 

D.   (6)    $1,666.50.     E.   (9)   $305.57. 
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A.  Jamea  H.  Bademaclier,  100  Indian*  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Wastalngton,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  AMoclatlon  ol  Letter  Carrlen. 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
aoooi. 

D.  (6X^*2,204.73. 

A.  Alex  Badm,  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  2600 
Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.   (6)   •346.95. 

A.  Raymond  Raedy,  1701  K  Street  NW^ 
Washington.  D.C.  C 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $10,692.     K.   (9)   •10,692. 

A.  Railway  Progress  Institute,  801  North 
Fairfax  Street.  Alexandria,  Va.  23314. 
D.   (6)    (l.SOO.     E.   (9)    •l.SOO. 

A.  Donald  A.  Randall,  Suite  303.  910  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Automotive  Service  Councils,  Inc.,  4001 
Warren  Boulevard,  Hillside,  ni  60162. 

D.  (6)  •S.SOO.     E.  (9)  •524.50 


A.  D.  Michael  RM>Poport,  PO.  Box  1980, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  85001. 

B.  Salt  River  Project,  P.O.  Box  1980,  Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.  86001. 

D.  (6)  >644.88.     E.  (9)  •361.06. 

A.  O.  J.  Rauschenbacb. 

B.  Communications  Satellite  Corp.,  950 
L'Enlant  Plaza  South  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

D.  (6)  •l.SOO.    E.  (9)  •1,000. 

A.  Sydney  C.  Reagan,  6815  Prestonslilre, 
Dallas.  Tex.  75225. 

B.  Southwest«m  Peanut  Shellers  Asso'^ia- 
tlon.  6815  Preatonshire,  Dallas,  Tex.  75225. 

D.  (6)  •ISO. 

A.  Carl  L.  Rechln,  900  Union  Commerce 
Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44115. 

B.  Olidden-Durkee  Division.  SCM  Corp.. 
900  Union  Commerce  Buildlxig.  Cleveland, 
Ohio  44116. 

A.  Timothy  J.  Redmon,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  c/o 
Jack  A.  Potter,  820  First  National  Bank 
Building,  Peoria.  lU.  61603. 

D.  (6)  •lOl.     E.  (9)  •101.96. 

A.  Dwlght  C.  Reed.  1101  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association. 

A.  David  J.  Beedy,  68430  Huntington  Circla, 
NaperviUe,  111.  60540. 

B.  National  Advertising  Co.,  6860  South 
Harlem  Avenue,  Bedford  Park,  Argo,  Hi. 
60501. 

D.  (6)  •2,300. 

A.  John  A.  Reggltts,  Jr.,  RJ>.  3.  Boonton 

Avenue,  Boonton,  NJ.  07008. 

A.  John  A.  Reilly,  69  lifaiden  lAne.  New 
Tork,  N.T.  10038. 

B.  Estate  of  Bert  N.  Adams,  1461  West  16th 
Place,  Yiuna,  Ariz.  85364;  Emma  Olambald, 
1461  West  16th  Place.  Yimia,  Ariz.  85364; 
George  Hallingby.  4104  Chestnut  Drive  East. 
Forest  Hills,  Holiday,  Fla.  33589. 

E.  (9)  •25. 

A.  W.  w.  Renfroe.  69  Fountain  Place,  Cap- 
ital Plaza.  FrankfcM^,  Ky.  40601. 

B.  Kentucky  Railroftd  Association.  69  Foun- 
tain  Place.   Capital   PUia,   Frankfort,   Ky. 

\ 


A.  Th«  Retired  Officers  Association.  1838  X 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20000. 
D.  (6)  •2,238. 

A.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  U.S.  Government,  Suite  539, 
Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

D.  (6)   •4,633.75.     E.  (9)  •7.360J6. 

A.  James  J.  Reynolds.  1636  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1000,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1635  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  lOOO.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  •1.875.    E.  (9)  •189.61. 

A.  William  L.  Reynolds.  1300  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  National  Savings  St  Loan  League,  1300 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington, 
D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  83.210.     E.  (9)  ^510. 

A.  Rice  Genocide  Research,  P.O.  Box  7307, 
Washington.  D.C.  30044. 

E.  (9)  •332. 

A.  Theron  J.  Rice.  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
No.  400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Continental  OH  Co.,  High  Ridge  Park, 
Stamford.  Conn.  06904. 

A.  MaxweU  E.  Rich.  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  •625. 

A.  Mark  Richardson.  1611  North  Kent 
Street.  Arlington,  Va.  22200. 

B.  American  Footwear  Industries  Associa- 
tion. Inc..  1611  North  Kent  Street.  Arlington. 
Va.  33309. 

D.  (6)  •270.     E.  (9)  ^360. 

A.  Warren  S.  Richardson,  1957  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  ^2.060. 

A.  Robert  R.  Rlckett,  1350  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Cleary.  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton.  1350 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington  DC 
30036. 

A.  Robert  R.  Rlckett.  1360  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
D.C.  30036. 

A.  Robert  R.  Rlckett.  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1360 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 
30036. 

A.  PavU  M.  RUey.  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  c/o 
Jack  A.  Potter,  820  First  National  Bank 
BuUdlng,  Peoria,  ni.  61602. 

D.  (6)   •llO.eO.     E.   (9)   •ISS. 

A.  Stark  Ritchie.  1801  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.0. 30006. 

A.  Geo.  W.  Rltter.  3914  King  Arthur  Road. 
Annandale.  Va.  22003. 

B.  Alton  Box  Board  Co..  Alton,  111.  63003. 
D.  (6)  83,000.    X.  (9)  •1,488. 


B.  American  TVtieklng  Associations.   Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036! 
D.  (6)   66,000. 

A.  Paul  H.  Robbins,  2029  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers. 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington  DC 
20006. 

D.  (6)   •1.000. 

A.  Clyde  F.  Roberts,  Jr..  1776  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006 

D.   (6)   ^460. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Roberts,  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Movers  Committee  for  Emergency  Fuel 
Resources,  c/o  Robert  K.  Lee,  P.O.  Box  272 
Wichita.  Kans.  67201. 

A.  wmiam  S.  Roberts,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC  20009. 

D.   (6)    t60. 


A.  Charles  A.  Robinson,  Jr.,  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)   8333.38. 

A.  John  P.  Roche.  150  East  42d  Street, 
New  Tork.  N.Y. 

B.  American  Iron  St,  Steel  Institute.  150 
East  42d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   8600.     E.   (9)   •210.  , 

A.  Thomas  G.  ftoderick,  1101  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Service  Co., 
Inc..  Four  Gateway  Center.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
15222. 

E.  (9)   ^4. 

A.  W.  L.  Rodlch.  6601  Eastern  Avenue, 
Baltimore.  Md.  21224. 

B.  Glidden-Durkee  Division  SCM  Corp.. 
5601  Eastern  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 

A.  Byron  O.  Rogers.  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Denver  Board  of  Water  Commissioners, 
144  Weet  Colfax  Avenue.  Denver.  Colo.  80202. 

D.  <6)   •3.8».60. 

A.  Donald  L.  Rogers,  730  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Cos..  730  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)   •937.60. 

A.  Frank  W.  Rogers,  Suite  798,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Western  OU  and  Gas  Association,  609 
South  Grand  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  CalU. 
90017. 

D.  (6)  8750. 

A.  Walter  E.  Rogers,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  601.  Washington,  D.C.  20086. 

B.  Interstate  Natural  Gas  Association  o( 
America,  1660  L  Street  NW..  Suite  601. 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  81,000. 

A.  Rogers  &  Wells.  1666  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  900,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  The  Deltona  Corp..  3350  Southwest 
Third  Avenue.  Idiaml.  Fla.  33139. 
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A.  WlUlam  Neale  Roach.  1616  P  Street  NW.,         A.  Rogers  ft  Wells,  1666  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
Washington,  D.C.  30086.  900,  Washington,  DC.  30006. 


B.  Prime  Land  Bank,   1828  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  505,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 
E.  (9)   84.40. 


A.  Rogers  &  Wells.  1666  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Teachers  Insurance  &  Annuity  Associa- 
tion/College Retirement  Equities  Fund.  730 
Third  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6)    •1,000.     E.   (9)    ^20. 

A.  John  F.  Rolph  m.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)    $750. 

A.  Gail  S.  Rosenberg.  705  G  Street  SE., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Abortion  Rights  Action  League. 
250  West  57th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)    $1,250. 


A.  Larry  M.  Rosensteln,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association, 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 


A.  Rouss  &  O'Rourke,  Lawyers  Building, 
231  East  Vermljo  Avenue.  Colorado  Springs. 
Colo.  80903. 

B.  Union  Naclonal  de  Productores  de  Azu- 
car,  S.  A.  de  C.  V..  Balderas  36.  Mexico.  D.  F. 
Mexico. 

D.    (6)    $5,493.     E.   (9)    •2.074.75. 


A.  John  Forney  Rudy.  1800  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  622,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Tlie  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Akron. 
Ohio  44316. 

A.  Perry  A.  Russ.  901  North  Washington 
Street.  Alexandria,-  Va.  22314. 

B.  Society  of  American  Florists,  901  North 
Washington  Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 


A.  Albert  R.  RusseU.  P.O.  Box  12285.  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National   Cotton   Council  of   America, 
P.O.  Box   12285.  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.   (6)    83.046.88.     E.   (9)    8210.85. 


A.  Wally  Rustad,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooi>eratlve  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.   (6)   8150. 


A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  &  Associates.  Inc.,  1660 
L  Street  NW..  Suite  514,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Am  College  of  Radiology,  20  North 
Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  ni.  60606. 

D.   (6)    ^750.     E.   (9)    •951.76. 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  &  Associates.  Inc..  1660 
L  Street.  Suite  514.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,.  1730 
M  Street.  Suite  206.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    ^400.     E.   (9)    8840.62. 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  &  Associates,  Inc..  1660 
L  Street  NW.,  Suite  514,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Am.  Trucking  Association,  Inc.,  1616  P 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)   8500.     E.   (9)    8651.26. 

A.  Millard  H.  Ruud,  Suite  370,  One  Dupont 
Circle  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Law  Schools. 
Suite  370.  One  Dupont  Circle  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 30036. 

A.  EUa  Marice  Ryan,  1166  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  J.  c.  Penney  Co..  Inc..  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.   (6)    $150.     E.   (9)    $14.33. 


A.  William  Ryan,  1300  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers.  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $3,500.     E.   (9)    $136.04. 

A.  Carl  K.  Sadler.  1325  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees.  1325  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)   $7,491.40.     E.   (9)   $8,388.38. 


A.  G.  K.  Sandweg,  Thompson  &  Mitchell, 
705  Olive  Street.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63101. 

B.  Clayton  Brokerage  Co.  of  St.  Louis.  Inc.. 
7701  Forsyth  Boulevard,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63105. 

D.  (6)   S250.     E.   (9)$1,609.70. 

A.  Irene  Saunders.  2827  28th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Center  for  Public  Financing  of  Elec- 
tions, 201  Massachusetts  Avenue  NE.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20002. 

D.  (6)   82.634. 

A.  Thomas  H.  Saunders,  1825  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  501,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Dow  Chemical  Co..  Midland.  Mich, 
48640. 


A.  Ruth  M.  Saxe.  2030  M  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Kenneth  I.  Schaner,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,   Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Protestant-Catholic  Hospital 
Action  Committee,  840  North  TAke  Shore 
Drive,  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

E.  (9)  $26. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Schanzer.  1771  N  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,249.98.     E.  (9)  $268.47. 

A.  Eric  P.  Schellin.  1226  19th  Street  NW., 
Suite  409,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Patent  CouncU.  1225  19th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  409.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
20036. 

D.  (6)   $800. 

A.  Jacques  T.  Schlenger,  1800  Mercantile 
Bank  &  Trust  BuUdlng.  2  Hopkins  Plaza. 
Baltimore,  Md.  21201. 

B.  Maryland  State  Fair  and  Agricultural 
Society.  Inc..  Timonlum  State  Fair  Grounds. 
Timonlum.  Md.  21093. 

E.  (9)  $51.91. 

A.  Stephen  I.  Schlossberg.  1126  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America,  8000  East  Jefferson  Ave- 
nue, Detroit,  Mich.  48214. 

D.  (6)  $8,730.68.    E.  (9)  $1,198.60. 

A.  Allan  D.  Schlosser,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  HUllard  Schulberg,  Suite  B-3,  5010  Wis- 
consin Avenue,  N.W..  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  National  Liquor  Stores  Association.  Inc.. 
Suite  B-3.  6010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW., 
Washlntgon,  D.C.  30(^16. 

D.  (6)  $226.    E.  (9)  $20. 


A.  Hllllard  SchvUberg,  Suite  B-3,  6010  Wis- 
consin Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Washington  D.C.  Retail  Liquor  Dealers 


Association.  Inc..  Suite  B-3.  5010  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30016. 
D.    6)  $555.    E.  (9)  $66. 

A.  Donald  H.  Schwab,  200  Maryland  Avenue 
NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.  (6)  $2,014.05. 


A.  Sydnee  M.  Schwartz,  900   15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $843.75.    E.  (9)  $!&■. 


A.  Scribner.  Hall.  Thomburg  &  Thompson. 
1200  18th  Street  NW..  SiUte  502.  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Jefferson  Pilot  Corp..  Post  Office  Box 
21008,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27402. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Scribner,  Hall,  Thomburg  &  Thompson. 
1200  18th  Street  NW..  Suite  502.  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Provident  Life  &  Accident  Insurance 
Co..  Chattanooga.  Tenn.  37402. 

A.  Earl  W.  Sears.  P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis. 
Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12286,  Memphis.  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  8370.    E.  (9)  $29.08. 

A.  Ronald  C.  Seeley.  1357  Nloolet  Place. 
Detroit,  Mich.  48307. 

B.  Estate  of  Bert  N.  Adams,  1461  West  16th 
Place,  Yuma.  Ariz.  85364;  Emma  (Adams) 
Glambaldi.  1461  West  16th  Place,  Yuma. 
Ariz.  85364;  George  Hallingby.  4104  Chestnut 
Drive  East.  Forest  Hills.  Holiday.  Fla.  33589. 

A.  WUllam  M.  Segall.  1015  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Carpet  and  Rug  Institute,  P.O.  Box 
2048.  Dalton.  Ga.  30720. 

A.  SUnton  P.  Sender.  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  802,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Sears  Towers, 
Chicago.  111.  60684. 

D. (6)  $125.     E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  W.  O.  Senter.  1725  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Gas  Supply  Committee.  1725  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $355.     E.  (9)  •83. 


A.  Theodore  A.  Serrill.  491  National  Press 
Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  National  Newspajjer  Association.  491  Na- 
tional Press  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 
20004.      ' 

E.  (9)  8227.70. 


A.  J.  Richard  SeweU.  1701  K  Street  NW., 
suite  503,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Florida  Power  &  Light  Co.,  P.O.  Box  3100, 
Miami,  Fla.  33101. 

D. (6)  ^600.     E.  (9)  •lOO. 


A.  Robert   L.    Shafer,    1700    Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pfizer  Inc.,  235  East  43d  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  »650.     E.  (9)  $305. 


A.  Sharman  Associates,  Inc..  Suite  1000, 
1100  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Movers  Committee  for  Emergency  Fuel 
Resoiu-ces,  c/o  Robert  K.  Lee.  P.O.  Box  373, 
Wichita,  Kans.  67201. 

D.  (6)  $4,100. 


A.  Sharon,  Plerson,  Semmes.  Crolius  ft 
Flnley,  1054  31st  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20007.  ^ 
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B.  Albright  TlUe  &  Tniat  Co.,  100  North 
MaAn  Street,  Newklrk,  Okla.  74647;  American 
Title  Inruruice  Co.,  150  Southeast  Third 
Avenue,  Miami.  Fla.  33131;  Chelsea  Title  & 
Guaranty  Co.,  1300  Bacharach  Botilevard, 
Atlantic  City.  NJ.  08401. 

D.  («)  $10,350.     E.  (9)  91.394.80. 
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A.    Sharon,    Plerson,    Semmes.    Crollux   & 
Plnley,   1064  3l8t  Street  NW.,   Waahlngton. 
DC.  20007. 
.^       B.  Estate  of  Howard  Alllngton;  Estate  of 
'^   Robert  P.  Annlnger;  Henry  Arnhold. 
E.  (9)  9230. 

A.  Sharon.  Pleison,  Semmes,  Crollus  it  Fin- 
ley,  1 054-3  Ist  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, Denver,  Colo. 

D.   (6)    83,000.     S.  (9)   838.57. 

A.  Sharon.  Plerson.  Semmes,  Crollus  &  Ftn- 
ley,  1064  3lBt  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  670  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  Tork,  N.Y.  10033. 

D.  (6)  8«,9M.     E.  (9)  8943.03. 

A.  Sharon,  Plerson.  Semmes,  Crollus  tt  Fin- 
ley.  1064  3lBt  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Independent  Grocers'  AUlance,  300  West 
Adams  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60608;  Topco  As- 
sociates, Inc.,  7711  Gross  Point  Boad.  Skokle, 
111.  60076;  Alpena  Wholesale  Grocer  Co..  P  O 
Box  475,  Alpena.  Mich.  48707. 

D.  (8)  81316.19.     B.  (9)  8188.60. 

A.  Sharon,  Plerson,  Semmes.  OroUus  & 
Flnley,  1064  31st  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  30007. 

B.  The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co..  538 
North  New  Street,  Bethlehem.  Pa.  18018. 

D.  (6)   8800. 

A.  Sharon,  Plerson.  Semmes.  Crollus  & 
Flnley.  1054  Slst  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC.  30007. 

B.  Mauritius  Sugar  Syndicate,  Mauritius 
ChanU>er  of  Agriculture,  Plantation  Hoxise, 
Port  Loulfi.  Mavurltlus. 

D.   (6)   $17,600.     E.  (9)   81.169.87. 

A.  Sharon,  Plerson,  Senmies,  Crollus  & 
Flnley,  1064  31st  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC.  20007. 

B.  Rubber  Manufacturers  Aasoclatlon,  1901 
PennsylvanU  Avenue  NW.,  Washlngtcm,  D  C 
20006. 

D.   (6)   $5,775.     B.  (9)   $119.06. 

A.  James  R.  Sharp,  1108  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Pur  Merchants  Association. 
224  West  30th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.;  Fur 
Conservation  Council  of  America.  Inc 

D.   (6)   $500.     B.   (9)   $308.10. 


w. 


A.  James  R.  Sharp,  1108  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  30086. 

B.  Ametalco.  Inc.,  530  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y. 


A.  Shaw.  Plttman,  Potts  &  Trowbridge, 
Ba-T  BuUdlng.  910  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20006. 

B.  Doubleday  «  Co.,  Inc.,  377  Park  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  J<An  J.  Sheehan,  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  706,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  United  Steel  workers  of  America,  Five 
Gateway  Center.  Pittsburg,  Pa.  15233. 

D    (6)    $6,261.75.     E.   (9)    $8,997.78. 


B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association. 
Inc..  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

E.   (9)    $317.66. 

A.  Edward  L.  Shields,  666  11th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30001. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  AUlance, 
30  North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  ni. 

E.  (9)  $1320. 

A.  Charles  W.  Shipley,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1010,  Waahlngton.  DC 
30036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos., 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1010 
Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

D.   (6)    $387.83.     E.   (9)    $301.13. 

A.  Harvey  A.  Shlpman,  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1103,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Penn  Central  Transportation  Co.,  Six 
Penn  Center  Plaaa,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19104. 

A.  James   K.   Shiver,    1639   K  Street  NW 
Suite  600.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Diamond  Shamrock  Chemical  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

D.   (6)    $300.     E.   (9)   8100. 

A.  L.  J.  Slchel,  1730  M  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30036. 

B.  Abbott  Laboratories,  North  Chicago,  111. 
60064. 

A.  David  SUver,  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006.' 

A.  Silver  Users  Association.  Inc..  1717  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

D.  (6)   $4,716.80.     E.   (9)   83,829.63. 

A.  Gilbert  Slmonettl,  Jr.,  1630  I  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  CPAs,  666  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.   10019. 

E.  (9)    $500. 

A.  Frederick  Slmplch.  910  16th  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Peugeot,  Inc.,  800  Kuller  Road.  Clifton, 
NJ.  07015. 

A.  Talmage  E.  Slmpklns,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC.  30001. 

B.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee.  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30001. 

E.   (9)    $873.66. 

A.  Talmage  E.  Slmpklns.  100  Indian  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 

D.   (6)   $1,660.     E.     (9)    106.42. 

A.  JtUlan  H.  Slngman,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Room  310,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  Associa- 
tion. AFL-CIO,  17  Battery  PUce,  Suite  1630. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.   (6)   $6,000. 

A.  Barney  J.  Skladany,  Jr.,  1100  Connectl- 
cut   Avenue   NW.,   Washington.    D.C.   20086. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  150  East  43d  Street 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)   $1JJ00. 


A.  Carstens    Slack.    1836    K    Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Phillips    Petroleum    Co.,    BartlesvUle 
OUa.  74004. 

D.   (6)    $3,500.     E   (9)    $188. 

^  JL,  ^,  ^**'«*'  ^"^30  PennsylvanU  Ave-         A.  Smathers,  Merrlgan  tc  Herlong,  888  17th 
nue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30006.  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 


B.  American  Horse  Council.  Inc.,  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 
D.   (6)   $6,360.     E.  (9)   $1,064.63. 

A.  Smathers,  Merrlgan  tt  Herlong,  888  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1930 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.   (6)    $6,350.     E.   (9)   $164.04. 

A.  Smathers,  Merrlgan  &  Herlong,  888  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  LaS«aie 
at  Jackson,  Chicago,  m.  60604. 

D.  (6)  $8,500.     E.  (9)  $333.63. 

A.  Smathers.  Merrlgan  &  Herlong,  888  17th 
Street   NW.,   Washington,   D.C.   20006. 

B.  National  Hockey  League,  2  Pennsylvania 
Plaza,  Suite  2480.  New  York.  N.Y.  lOOOl. 

D.   (6)   $8,500.     E.   (9)  $8.28. 

A.  Smathers,  Merrlgan  &  Herlong,  888  17th 
Street  NW.,  Wa^lngton,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Pennzoll  Co.,  900  Southeast  Tower.  Hou- 
ston,   Tex.   77002. 

D.   (6)    $6,000.     B.  (9)   $7.60. 

A.  Donald  E.  SmUey,  Suite  1014,  1026  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Kxxon  Co..  U.S.A.,  P.O.  Box  3180,  Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

■.  (9)  $433.64. 

A.  Arthur  J.  Smith,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Shell  OU  Co.,  P.O.  Box  2463,  Houston, 
Tex  77001. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Gordon  L.  Smith,  1146  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Edward  GoUlleb  A;  Assoclatee,  485  Madi- 
son Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  J.  Kenneth  Smith.  Suite  830,  1800  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sun  OU  Co.,  240  Radnor  Chester  Road, 
St  Davids.  Pa.  19087. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.     E.  (9)  $335. 

A.  James  R.  Smith,  1250  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. Suite  602,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc.,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  Suite  502, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,250. 

A.  Kern  L.  Smith.  1001  Third  Street  SW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  American  Society  of  Barlatrlc  Physi- 
cians. Englewood,  Colo. 

A.  Robert  Wm.  Smith,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue    NW.,    Washington,    D.C.    20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co,  Dearborn,  Mich.  48121. 
D.  (6)  $669.     E.  (9)  $379. 

A.  Wallace  M.  Smith,  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30004. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Oge.,  3611  East  46th  Street,  Suit*  H, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  46306. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $97. 

A.  Wayne  H.  Smlthey,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.   DC.  20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D.    (6)    $1348.75.     E.    (9)    $1,080.30. 


A.  Arthur  V.  Smyth.   1625  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Weyerhaeuser  Co.,  Taeoma,  Wash.  98401. 
D.  (6)  8500.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Frank  B.  Snodgrass,   1100   17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  306,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 
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B.  Burley  and  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association.  P.O.  Box  860,  Lexington,  Kv. 
40601. 

D.   (6)    $640.76.     E.    (9)    $443.13. 

A.  John  M.  Snow,  8401  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Suite  911,  Washington,  D.C.  20015. 

B.  National  Association  of  Fnarnlture  Man- 
ufacturers, 8401  Connecticut  Avenue,  Suite 
911,  Washington,  DC.  20015. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $30. 

A.  Edward  F.  Snyder,  245  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 246  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $2,004. 

A.  J.  R.  Snyder,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Suite  704,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Transportation  Union,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Suite  704.  Washington,  DC 
20001. 

E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  Society  for  Animal  Protective  Legisla- 
tion, P.O.  Box  3719,  Georgetown  Station. 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

D.    (6)    $6,649.18.     E.    (9)    $4,442.13. 

A.  Carl  A.  Soderblom,  1  East  First  Street, 
Boom  803,  Reno,  Nev.  89501. 

B.  Nevada  Railroad  Association,  1  East 
First  Street,  Room  803,  Reno,  Nev.;  Southern 
Pacific  Transportation  Co..  Western  Pacific 
Railroad  Co. 

♦ 

A.  Charles  B.  Sonnebom.  1730  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC 
20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Blue  Shield 
Plans,  211  East  Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago, 
m.  60611.  ^' 

A.  Shelby  Southard,  1828  L  Street  NW 
Suite   1100,  Washington,   D.C.   20036. 

B.  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A.,  1828 
L  Street  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington,  DC 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $725. 

A.  Southwestern  Peanut  SheUers  Associa- 
tion, 6815  Prestonshlre,  Dallas,  Tex.  76226. 

D.  (6)  $150.     E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  Joe  P.  Sparks,  4234  Wlnfield  Scott  Plaza 
Scottsdale,  Ariz.  85251. 

B.  Havasupal  Tribe  of  Indians.  Supal 
Ariz.  ' 

E.  (9)    $1,444.25. 

A.  Wilbur  D.  Sparks,  1815  North  Fort  Myer 
Drive,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Air  Conditioning  &.  Refrigeration  In- 
stitute, 1815  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  ArllnK- 
ton,  Va.  22209. 

A.  William  W.  Spear,  1000  16th  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co.  (Indiana),  200  East 
Randolph  Drive,  Chicago.  111.  60601 

D.  (8)    $733.     E.   (9)    $3.06. 

A.  P-rank  J.  Specht.  1725  DeSales  Street 
«w.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Schenley  Industries,  Inc.,  888  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  John  F.  Speer.  Jr..  1105  Barr  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  loe  Cream 
Manufacturers  and  Milk  Industry  Pounda- 
tiOTu  1105  Barr  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

A.  Larry  N.  Splller,  1165  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Coun- 
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cU,  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)    $1,850.     E.   (9)    $75. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Spllman,  Jr.,  1801  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroletmi  Institute.  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Sportsman's  Paradise  Homeowners  Asso- 
ciation, 10612  Dalerose  Avenue,  Inglewood 
CaUf.  90304. 

E.  (9)    $678. 

A.  James  M.  Sprouse,  1957  E  Street  NW , 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

,  B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)    $1,000. 

A.  Squibb  Corp.,  40  West  57th  Street.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019. 

E.  (9)    $122. 

A.  John  M.  Stackhouse,  The  Madison 
BuUdlng,  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005.         ^ 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
tlon. 

A.  Lynn  Stalbaimi,  Room  400.  918  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Central  America  Cooperative  Federa- 
tion, Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $363.34.     E.   (9)    $170.25. 

A.  Lynn  E.   Stalbaum,  30  F  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC   20001 

D.   (6)    $416.66.     E.   (9)   $130.84. 

A.  Melvln  L.  Stark,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  211,  Blake  BuUdlng  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  211  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036.  ' 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    8360. 

A.  David  J.  Steinberg,  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Committee 
for  a  National  Trade  PoUcy.  Inc.  1028  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D  C.  30036 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  David  J.  Steinberg,  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  for  a  Responsible  Fire- 
arms Policy,  1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  D.C,  20036.  '' 

A.  WlUlam  M.  Stephens,  1616  H  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

O.  (6)   $1,200.     E.   (9)   8460. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1360  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  515  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson.  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Robert  College  of  Istanbul,  Turkey 
305  East  45th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017* 

D.   (6)   $80.     E.  (9)   $2. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1260  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Rule  of  Law  Committee,  1250  Connnect- 
icut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  B.  H.  Steuerwald.  400  First  Steeet  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C, 
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B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen,  601 
West  Golf  Road,  Mt.  Pro8i)ect.  lU.  60056. 

A.  Wynne  A.  Stevens,  Jr.,  1901  North  Fort 
Myer  Drive.  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Arlington. 
Va..  22209. 

D.  (6)  $870. 

A.  Travis  B.  Stewart,  1775  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Hoffmann-La  Roche.  Inc.,  340  Kings- 
land  Street,  Nutley,  N.J.  07110 

D.  (6)  $660.     E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  Nelson  A.  Stltt,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  CouncU 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washlrurton 
D.C.  20036.  "S'*'". 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Francis  W.  Stover,  200  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  200  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washlne- 
ton,  D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $6,03935.     E.  (9)  $451.33. 

A.  WUliam  M.  Stover.  1825  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20009. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association, 
Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Herald  E.  Stringer,  National  Legislative 
Commission,  1608  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvanU Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind  46206 

D.  (6)  $6,150.     E.  (9)  $955.24. 

A.  John  D.  Stringer,  666  11th  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC.  20001. 

B.  American   Mutual   Insurance  AUlance 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  lU.  60606 

B-  (9)   $1,746. 

A.  Norman  Stnmk.  ill  East  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago,  lU.  60601. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Associ- 
ations, 111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)  $2,750.     K.  (9)  $695.88. 

A.  Walter  B.  Stults.  512  Washington  BuUd- 
lng, Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  SmaU  Business 
Investment  Coa..  512  Washington  BuUdlnK 
Washington,  D.C.  20005 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Barry  Sullivan.  636  Washington  BuUd- 
lng, Washington,  D.C.  30005. 

B.  National  Association  of  River  and  Har- 
bor Contractors.  536  Washington  Bulldlne 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $488B0. 

A.  Sullivan.  Beauregard,  Meyers  &  Clark- 
son,  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036.  V 

E.  (9)  $1,318.77. 

A.  Frank  L.  Sundstrom,  1776  K  Street  NW 
Suite  1200,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  The    Tobacco   Institute.   Inc.,   1776   K 
Street   NW.,   Suite    1200,   Washington,   DC 
20006. 

D.   (6)    $476.     E.   (9)    $360. 

A.  Glenn  A.  Swanson,  1725  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Suite  905,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  Sauk  Centre,  Minn.  56378. 

D.   (8)   $15,987.46.     E.   (9)   $3,903.86. 
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D.  (6)   938.     E.  (0)   $38. 


A.  Inring  W.  SwaoMD.   1150   15th  StrMt 
NW,  W»«»lington.  D.C.  30006.  

B,  Pbftrmaoautlcal  ManuXacturan  AsoocU-         A.  J.  R.  Tlmmlna  tt  Co.,  37  Wall  Street, 
tion.  'New  York.  N.T.  10006. 


A.  Noble  J.  Swearlnten.  Suite  81,  138  O 
Street  NX..  Waahlngton.  D.C.  30003. 

B.  American  Lung  Aaaoclatlon.  1740  Broad- 
way, New  Tork.  N.Y.  10010. 

D.  (6)  81,000. 

A.  David  A.  Sweeney,  38  Louisiana  Avenue 
NW..  Waahlngton.  DC.  20001. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 
35  Louisiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
90001. 

D.  (8)  87,600. 

A.  Jolxn  R.  Sweeney,  Solar  Building,  1000 
18th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton.  D.C.  30066. 

B.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  701  Bast  Ttilrd 
Street,  Bethlehem.  Pa.  18018. 

O.   (6)   8S60.     E.  (0)   8398.16. 

A.  Ronald  E.  Sweet.  1136  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  30036. 

B.  International  Federal  Professional  and 
Technical  Engineers,  AFL-CIO,  1138  16th 
Street  NW.,  Waahlngton.  D.C.  30088. 

D.  (6)  $360.     E.  (9)  $30. 

A.  Charles  P.  Taft,  1038  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30088. 

B.  Committee  for  a  National  Trade  Policy, 
Inc..  1038  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Waahlng- 
ton. DC.  30088. 

A.  Charlee  C.  Talley,  100  Angus  Court, 
OharlottesTllle,  Va.  33901. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parente  and  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  David  Tarr,  3030  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30038. 

B.  Common  Caiise,  3030  M  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C.  30086. 

D.  (8)  $335. 

A.    Tax   Reform    Research   Oroup,    138   C 
Street  SB..  Washington,  D.C.  30008. 
D.  (6)  $1001.50.     B.  (9)  $1,001JM). 

A.  Richard  M.  Tempero,  3080  M  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  3030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  30036. 

A.  L.  D.  Tharp.  Jr..  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  801.  Washington.  D.C.  30088. 

B.  Interstate  Natural  Oas  Association  of 
America.  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  601,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Jerry  P.  Thompson,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machlnlste 
and  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  $3,433.     E.  (9)  $93.19. 


A.  William  D.  Thompson.  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Oeneral  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard.  Detroit.  Mich.  48302. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $8,516.64. 

A.  Samuel  Thurm,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Association  of  National  Advertisers.  155 
East  44  Street  New  Tork,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Cyrus  C.  Tlchenor  m.  815  Coimectlcut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1007,  Washington.  D.C. 
30008. 

B.  A.  H.  Robins  Co..  Inc..  1407  Cummlngs 
Drive,  Richmond.  Va.  23220. 

D.  (8)   $5,350.     E.   (9)   $3,535.85. 

A.  Paul  J.  Tlemey.  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  30036. 

B.  Transportetlon  Association  of  America. 


A.  X.  Unwood  Tipton,  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  A  MUk  Industry  Foundation, 
1106  Barr  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)    $163.66. 

A.  Tobacco  Associates  Inc.,  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  (9)   $1,383. 

A.  H.  WUlls  Tobler,  30  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30001. 

B.  National  lifilk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30001. 

D.  (8)   $1,000.     E.  (9)   $83.46. 


A.  David  R.  Toll,  1140  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Suite  1010,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos., 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.  (8)  $364.63.    E.  (9)  $315.53. 

A.  Christine  Topping,  Suite  614,  1800  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Bipartisan  Committee  on  Abeentee  Vot- 
ing, Inc.,  Suite  614. 1800  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)   $400. 

A.  John  P.  Tracey. 

B.  American  Bar  Association.  1705  DeSales 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  30086. 

D.   (6)   $400.     E.   (9)    $50. 

A.  Transportetlon  Association  of  America, 
1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

A.  Paul  X.  Ttlmble,  1411  RockefeUer  Build- 
ing, Cleveland,  Ohio  44113. 

B.  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  1411  Rooke- 
feUer  BuUdlng,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44113. 

A.  Glen  wood  S.  Troop,  Jr.,  1709  New  Tork 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30008. 

B.  trnlted  Stetes  League  of  Savings  Asao- 
ciatlons.  111  East  Wacker  IMve,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.   (6)    $6,600.     E.   (9)   $96.10. 

A.  St.  Clair  J.  Tweedle,  Suite  1001,  1150 
17th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton.  DC.  30036. 

B.  American  Texlle  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte, 
N.C.  38381. 

D.  (8)  $1,074.30.     X.  (9)  $166.74. 

A.  John  D.  Tyson. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  Room  700,  1630 
I  Street  NW..  Waahlngton.  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)   $350.     E.    (9)  $197.46. 

A.  T7nlted  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America,  101  Constitution  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30001. 

E.  (9)  $11,569.30. 

A.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  20005. 
E.   (9)  $6,031.19. 

A.  United  Stetes  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  As- 
sociation, 1001  Coimectlcut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

E.  (9)  $310.21. 

A.  United  Stetes-Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)   $716.43.     E.  (9)   $716.43. 

A.  United  Stetes  League  of  Savings  As- 
soclaUons,  111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago, 
lU. 

E.  (9)  $66,056.66. 


A.  Universal  Development  Consultants, 
Inc.,  435  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.a 
30004. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 

D.   (6)   $635.     E.  (9)   $11. 

A.  Jack  J.  ValenU,  1600  I  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
Ino,  1600  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

A.  John  A.  Vance,  1150  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Pacific  Oas  ft  Electric  Co.,  77  Beala 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94106. 

D.  (8)  $591 J5.    E.     (9)  $778.83. 

A.  Ted  Van  Dyk  AssocUtes,  Inc.,  1158  15th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  913,  Washington,  D.C. 
30005. 

B.  United  Air  Lines,  P.O.  Box  66100,  Chi- 
cago, ni.  60666. 

E.  (9)  $1,478.73. 

A.  Lois  W.  Van  Valkenburgh,  1673  Preston 
Road,  Alexandria.  Va.  32303. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  UNICEF,  110 
Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washlngtoa.  D.C. 
30003. 

A.  Robert  V.  Vaughn,  17  Battery  Place 
North,  New  Tork,  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Controlled 
Shipping.  17  Battery  Place  North,  New  York, 
NY.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Richard  B.  Vernor,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association, 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $114.     E.  (9)  $18. 

A.  L.  T.  Vice,  Suite  1304,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Stendard  OU  Co.  of  California.  Suite 
1304,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
30006. 

E.  (9)  $175. 

A.  Elizabeth  Alderman  Vinson,  1730  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  U.S., 
1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $650. 

A.  Robert  E.  Vinson,  llOl  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $16.15. 
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A.  Bruce  E.  Vogelslnger,  1155  ISth  Street 
NW..  Suite  718.  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  American  Consxiltlng  Engineers  Coun- 
cU,  1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  713,  Wash- 
ington,  DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $l,70a     E.  (9)  $75. 


A.  Donn  L.  Waage,  730  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Cos.,  730  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30005. 

D.   (6)   $187.50.     E.   (9)    $28. 


A.  Paul  A.  Wagner,  1135  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  International  Union.  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America,  Solidarity  House,  8000 
East  JefTerson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.  48214. 

D.  (6)  $4,943.66.     E.  (9)  $194. 


A.  Wald.  Harkrader  &  Roes,  1330  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Spring  Mills,  Inc.,  Fort  Mill.  S.C.  3971&. 
D.  (6)  $339.50. 


A.  E.  F.  Waldrop,  Jr.,  40  Ivy  Street  SB., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  $71.50. 

A.  Anne  Walker,  Apt.  501,  Potomac  Plaza, 
3475  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 
20037. 

B.  Committee  for  Ethical  Medical  Stand- 
ards m  Psychiatric  Practice  &  Research. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $238.10. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  675  Madison  Avenue,  New 
Tork,  N.Y.  10032. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  The  American  Road, 
Dearborn,  Mich.  48121. 

D.  (8)  $388.10. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  Oeneral  Eleotrlc  Corp.,  Washington, 
D.C.  200$5. 

D.  (6)  M,613.10. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  Oulf  Oil  Corp.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (8)  $388.10. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvtmia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Laredo  National  Bank,  Laredo,  Tex.; 
Alamo  National  Bank,  San  Antonio,  Tex.; 
National  Bank  of  Commerce,  San  Antonio, 
Tex. 

D.  (6)  $958.33. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  Procter  &  Oamble,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
45201. 

D.  (6)  $338.10. 

A.  Oeorge  R.  Walker,  3901  Hawkins  Point 
Road,  Baltimore,  Md.  21226. 

B.  Olidden-Durkee  Division  SCM  Corp., 
3001  Hawkins  Point  Road,  Baltimore,  Md. 
31226. 

A  John  S.  Walker.  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Olidden-Durkee  Division  of  SCM  Corp., 
6801  Eastern  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md.  31324. 

A.  Lionel  L.  WaUenrod,  380  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  Tork,  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  S80 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.T.  10018. 

A.  Jack  A.  Waller,  1750  New  Tork  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Fire  Fight- 
ers, 1750  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,435.84. 

A.  Franklin  Walllck,  1125  16th  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automobile, 
Aerospace  and  AgrUniltural  Implement  Work- 
ws  of  America,  Solidarity  House,  8000  East 
Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.  48214 


D.  (8)  $5,638.60.     E.  (9)  $616X>3. 

A.  Charles  S.  Walsh. 

B.  National  Cable  TV  Association,  Inc.,  918 
leth  street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $137.50,     E.   (9)    $15. 

A.  WUUam  A.  Walton,  800  Merchante  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  Eighth  &  Jackson 
Streets,  Topeka.  Kans.  66613. 

B.  Kansas  Railroad  Committee,  800  Mer- 
chante National  Bank  Building,  Eighth  & 
Jackson  Streete,  Topeka,  Kans.  66613. 

A.  Richard  D.  Warden,  1135  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30005. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automobile, 
Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement  Work- 
ers of  America,  8000  East  Jefferson  Avenue, 
Detroit,  Mich.  48214. 

D.  (6)  $5,807.04.     E.  (0)  $586.53. 

A.  Jack  Ware,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $0,000.     E.  (0)  $133. 

A.  James  A.  Warren,  5500  Frlendahlp 
Boulevard,  Chevy  Chase,  Md.  20015. 

B.  REA  Express  Inc..  210  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (8)  $450.     E.  (9)  $75. 

A.  Washington  Research  Project,  Action 
Covmcll,  1763  R  street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 
20000. 

D.  (6)  $5,600.     E.  (0)  $4,878.83. 

A.  George  B.  Watte,  1155  15th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Broiler  Council,  1155  16tb 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30005. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Ray  Wax,  c/o  J.  Frederick  Durr,  RJl.  3, 
Sheridan,  Ind.  48089. 

B.  National  Association  of  Farmer  Elected 
Committeemen,  c/o  J.  Frederick  Durr,  RJl.  3, 
Sheridan,  Ind.  46060. 

E.  (0)  $78.53. 

A.  Clyde  M.  Webl>er.  1335  MaMachusette 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  1336  Massachusette  Avenue  NW^ 
Washington,  D.C.  30005. 

D.  (6)  $13,617.10.     E.  (0)  $1,639.49. 

A.  Weisman,  Celler,  Spett,  Modlln  &  Wer- 
theimer,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
910,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Beneficial  Management  Corp.,  200  South 
Street.  Morristown,  N.J. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 


A.  Weisman.  Celler,  Spett,  Modlln  &  Wer- 
theimer,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
910,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Football  League  Players  Asso- 
ciation, 1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Welch.  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  900,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways,  1800  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  900,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

E.  (0)  $127.34. 

A.  Prank  J.  Welch.  3724  Manor  Road,  Chevy 
Chase.  Md.  20015. 

B.  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30008. 

A.  Paul  S.  Weller,  Jr.,  1139  30th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington  DC. 

D.  (6)  $2,110.     E.  (9)  $94.88. 


A.  Thomas  F.  Wennlng,  1626  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 
E.  (9)  $17.15. 

A.  Fred  M.  Werthelmer,  3030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  3030  M  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.     E.  (0)  $360. 

A.  West  Mexico  Vegeteble  Distributors  As- 
sociation. Post  Office  Box  848,  Nogales.  Ariz. 
85621. 

E.  (9)  $600. 

A.  Clyde  A.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  820,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sun  Oil  Co..  240  Radnor-Chester  Road, 
St.  Davids.  Pa.  19087. 

D.  (6)  $7,000.     E.  (9)  $1,810. 

A.  Robert  Y.  Wheeler,  Box  185,  Tilden.  tvt. 
78072. 

B.  E.  O.  Herman.  9538  Brighton  Way,  Bev- 
erley HUls,  Calif.  90010. 

A.  Wheeler,  Van  Sickle,  Day  &  Anderson, 
25  West  Main  Street.  Madison,  Wis.  53703. 

B.  Marshall  &  Ilsley  Bank,  770  North  Water 
Street,  MUwaukee,  Wis.  53303. 

D.  (6)  $650.     E.  (9)  $301.11. 

A.  Donald  F.  White,  1616  H  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Retail  FederaUon,  1818  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $1,700.     E.  (9)  $176. 

A.  John  C.  White,  Room  1008,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Private  Truck  Council  of  America,  Inc 
Room  10O8,  1101  nth  Street  NW.,  Washlns- 
ton,  D.C. 

A.  John  S.  White,  420  Cafrlte  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Marathon  OU  Co.,  Flndlay,  Ohio  45840. 

E.  (9)  $493.50. 

A.  Robert  L.  White,  7315  Wisconsin  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C.  30014. 

B.  NaUonal  Electrical  Contractors  Asso- 
ciation, 7315  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Washington, 

A.  Douglas  Whitlock  11.  1660  L  Street  NW, 
Suite  1006.  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Zale  Corp.,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Stiite  lOOS. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  Alan  J.  Whitney,  1341  O  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20005.  "* 

B.  National  Association  of  Government  Em- 
ployees, Inc.,  285  Dorchester  Avenue,  Boetoo. 
Mass.  02127.  ^^ 

D.   (6)    $5,000.     E.   (9)   $750. 

A.  William  E.  Wlckens,  1530  S3d  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Howrey,  Simon,  Baker  &  MundiHon, 
1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 

A.  Richard  J.  Wlechmann,  360  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  260  Mud  toon 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  CUude  C.  WUd,  Jr.,  1035  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton.  DC.  30086. 

B.  Gulf   Oil   Corp.,   Pittsburgh,   Pa.   15380. 

A.  David  WUken,  3080  M  Street  NW,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30036.  * 

B.  Common   Cause,  3030  M  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

E.  (9)  $130. 
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A.  WUklnaon.  Cragun  ft  Barker,  1736  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Wublngton.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents,  Inc.. 
360  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

E.  (9)  9378.86. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1786  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Arapahoe  Tribe  of  Indians,  Fort  Wash- 
akie, Wyo. 

S.  (9)  •42.67. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Donneville  International  Corp.,  135  East 
South  Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

E.  (9)  •65.05. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brigham  Young  University,  Provo,  Utah. 
E.  (9)  •12.83. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Cabot  Corp.,  125  High  Street,  Boston. 
Mass.  02110. 

E.  (9)  93. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragxin  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  College  Placement  Council  Inc.,  65  East 
Elizabeth  Street,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

E.  (9)  •9.30. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Confederated  Sallsh  and  Kootenai 
Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation,  Mont. 

B.  (9)  •134.10. 

A.  WUklnson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Estate  of  Albert  W.  Small,  c/o  Mrs.  Al- 
bert W.  SmaU,  5803  Oreen  Tree  Boad, 
Betheada,  Md. 

E.  (9)  $13.05. 

A.  WUklnaon,  Cragun  &  Baiker.  1736  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Hoopa  VaUey  Tribe,  P.O.  Box  817, 
Hoopa.  Calif. 

E.  (9)  •36.28. 

A.  WUklnson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1736  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents,  Inc,  85  Jtriin  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10038. 

A.  WUklnson,  Cragun  &  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Qulnalelt  Tribe  of  Indians,  Tataolah, 
Wash. 

E.  (9)  •49.01. 

A.  WUklnson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Special  Industry  CouncU  on  Energy 
Conservation,  c/o  Discover  America  Travel 
Organization,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

S.  (9)  •304i>9. 

A.  WUklnson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,   Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Three  Afflllated  Tribes  of  the  Ptort 
Berthold  Reservation,  New  Town,  N.  Dak 

K.  (9)  •40.89. 

A.  Francis  G.  WUllams. 

B.  American  Frozen  Food  Institute,  919 
l«th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

A.  Harry  D.  Williams,  1036  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  606.  Washlngtmi,  D.C. 
30036. 

B.  Ashland  Oil.  Inc.,  PX).  Ben  »91,  Ashland, 
Ky.  41101. 

D.  (6)  •SSO. 


A.  WUllams  tc.  King,  1630  I  Street  NW., 
Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  National  Nutritional  Foods  Association, 
7727  South  Painter  Avenue.  Whlttter.  CaUf. 
90603. 

E.  (9)  •407.43. 

A.  Robert  E.  WUllams,  1835  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  UiUted  Air  Lines,  P.O.  Box  66100.  Chi- 
cago, m.  60666. 

D.  (6)  •1,350.     E.  (9)  •677.64. 


A.  Robert  O.  WUUams,  6531  ArUngton 
Boulevard,  Palls  Church,  Va.  22042. 

B.  The  Trane  Co.,  3600  Pammel  Creek 
Road,  La  Crosse,  Wis.  54601. 

B.  (9)  ^614. 

A.  Samuel  M.  WiUlams,  1616  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  1516  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  •400.     E.  (9)  •SOO. 

A.  Kenneth  WilUamson,  2130  LeRoy  Place 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Seventh-day  Adventlsts  Hospital  As- 
sociation, 6840  Eastern  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20021. 

D.  (6)  (LSOO.     E.  (9)  •153.52. 

A.  Frederick  L.  WlUlford,  10010  Oreen 
Forest  Drive,  Adelphl,  Md. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  931  Washington  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30005. 

D.  (6)  •4,000. 

A.  WUmer,  Cutler  St  Pickering,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Basketball  Association.  1700 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  Wllmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Council  for  Responsible  Nutrition.  1778 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

E.  (9)  i2. 


A.  Wllmer,  Cutler  St  Pickering,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Marianas  PoUtlcal  Status  Commission, 
P.O.  Box  977,  Salpan,  Mariana  Islands  96950. 

A.  Wllmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering.  1668  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ol!  Investment  Institute.  3500  Dunstan, 
Houston  Tex.  77005. 

A.  W.  E.  Wilson,  623  Ockley  Drive,  Shreve- 
port.  La.  71106. 

B.  PennzoU    Co.,    900   Southwest    Tower, 
Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

D.  (6)  •3,133.     E.  (9)  •1,293.39. 

A.  R.  J.  Winchester,  900  Southwest  Tower, 
Horiston,  Tex.  77003. 

B.  PennzoU  Co.,  900  Southwest  Tower, 
Houston,  Tex.  77003. 

D.  (6)  •5,000.     E.  (9)  ^3,930. 

A.  Richard  F.  WltheraU,  703  Majestic  Build- 
ing, Denver,  Colo.  80303. 

B.  Colorado  RR  Association.  708  Majestic 
BuUdlng,  Denver.  Colo. 

A.  Barry  M.  Wolf,  631  North  Carolina  Ave- 
nue SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  30003. 

B.  National  Organization  for  the  Reform 
of  Marijuana  Laws.  3317  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30037. 

D.  (6)  •360. 

A.  James  E.  Wolf,  6531  ArUngton  Boule- 
vard, Falls  Church.  Va.  33043. 

B.  The  Trane  Co..  3600  Pammel  Creek  Road. 
La  Crosse,  Wis.  54601. 

E.  (9)  •360. 


A.  Sidney  M.  Wolfe,  2000  P  Street  NW., 
Suite  708.  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Health  Research  Oroup,  3000  P  Street 
NW.,  Sxilte  708,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

A.  Nathan  T.  Wolkomlr,  1737  H  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  •8,308.80.     E.  (9)  •1,417.39. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  WoUack,  1341  O  Street  NW, 
S\ate  No.  908,  Washington,  D.C.  30005. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 1341  O  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30005. 

D.  <6)  •1,500. 

A.  Merle  E.  Wood,  10336  Bunker  Ridge 
Road.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64137. 

B.  Ewlng  M.  Kauffman.  Marlon  Labora- 
tories. Inc.,  10336  Bunker  Ridge  Road.  Kan- 
sas City.  Mo.  64137. 

D.   (6)   •3,063.50.     E.   (9)    ^540. 


A.  Merle  E.  Wood,  10236  Btinker  Ridge 
Boad,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64137. 

B.  Marlon  Laboratories,  Inc.,  10236  Bunker 
Ridge  Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64137. 

D.   (6)    •3,062.50     E.   (9)   ^540. 

A.  Albert  Young  Woodwaird,  816  Connect- 
icut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Signal  Cos.,  Inc.,  9665  Wllshlre 
BoxUevard.  Beverly  HUls,  Calif.  90312. 

A.  Albert  Young  Woodward,  815  Connect- 
icut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  Flying  Tiger  Line  Inc.,  Los  Angeles 
International  Airport,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  Perry  W.  Woofter,  1801  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)  '•9,000.     E.   (9)    $322. 

A.  Oeorge  M.  Worden.  1436  K  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C.  30005. 

B.  HIU  and  Knowlton.  Inc.,  633  Third  Av- 
enue, New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Wyatt.  Saltzsteln,  Mlnton  St  Howard. 
1300  Wyatt  BuUdlng,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Business  Press.  Inc.,  205  East 
43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6)   •3,260.     E.   (9)   •53.66. 

A.  Gerald  L.  Wykoff,  7316  Wisconsin  Av« 
enue,  Washington,  D.C.  30014. 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion, 7315  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Washington, 
D.O.  30014. 

A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Rothman  &  Kuchel, 
Suite  1000.  The  Watergate  600,  600  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

B.  Airbus  Industrie,  160.  Avenue  de  Ver- 
saUles,  Paris  16«.  France. 

A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Rothman  &  Kuchel, 
Suite  1000,  The  Watergate  600,  600  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30087. 

B.  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives,  Inc.,  1675 
C  Street,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99501. 

A.  Wyman.  Bautzer,  Rothman  &  Kuchel, 
Suite  1000,  The  Watergate  600,  600  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
30037.  ^ 

B.  California  Canners  and  Growers,  3100 
Ferry  Building,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94106. 

D.   (6)    •SOO. 

A.  Wyman,  Bautaer,  Rothman  St  Kuchel, 
Suits    1000,   The    Watergate    600,   600   New 
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Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

B.  City  of  Palm  Springs,  3300  Tahqultz- 
McCallum  Way,  Palm  Springs,  Calif.  92362. 

D.  (6)   •lOO.     E.  (9)   ^3. 

A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Rothman  &  Kuchel, 
Suite  1000,  The  Watergate  600,  600  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

B.  Copyright  Owners  Negotiating  Commit- 
tee, c/o  Phillips,  Nlzer,  Benjamin,  Krlm  and 
BaUon,  477  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10033. 

A.  Wyman,  Bautzer.  Rothman  &  Kuchel, 
Suite  1000,  The  Watergate  600,  600  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037.  ^^ 

B.  Petersen  Publishing  Co.,  8490  Sunset 
Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90069. 

D.  (6)  •660. 

A.  Dennis  M.  Yamamoto,  1730  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  c/o. 
Jack  A.  Potter,  820  First  National  Bank 
BuUdlng,  Peona.  HL  61602. 

D.  (6)  $280.70.    X.  (0)   $184.08. 

A.  Jack  Telxsrton,  1303  New  Hampdilrs 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Fleet  Bessrvs  Association.  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW,  Washington.  D.0 
20036. 


A.  John  H.  Ylngllng,  1156  15th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  701,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  First  National  City  Bank.  399  Park 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10023. 

D.  (6)   •200.     E.  (9)  •140.77, 

A.  Kenneth  Young,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress  of  Industrial  Organizations.  816  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   87,202.     E.  (9)   •252X)3. 

A.  John  S.  Zapp,  1776  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  685 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  HI.  60610. 

D.  (6)  •2,400.     E.  (9)  8800. 

A.  Thomas  K.  Zaucha,  1735  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Food  Chains. 
1726  I  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  8500. 

A.  Donald  P.  Zelfang,  1771  N  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW,  Washington.  D.C.  30036 

D.    (6)    ^3,000.     B.   (9)    ei42.08. 


D.  (6)   •388.60.     E.  (9)  •462.04. 


A.  ZlontE.  Pbtle.  Morlsset  &  Emstoff,  3101 
Seattle-First  National  Bank  BuUdtng, 
Seattle,  Wash.  08154. 

B.  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  ColvlUe  In- 
dian Reservation.  P.O.  Box  160,  Nespelem. 
Wash.  90165. 


A.  Zlontz,  Plrtle,  Morlsset  St  EmstofT,  3101 
Seattle-First  National  Bank  BuUdlng, 
Seattle,  Wash.  98154. 

B.  Lummi  Tribe  of  Indians,  P.O.  Box  309, 
Marietta,  Wash.  98268. 

D.  (6)  8420.    E.  (9)  •92.09. 

A.  Zlontz,  Plrtle,  Morlsset  &  Ernstoff,  3101 
Seattle-First  National  Bank  BuUdlng, 
Seattle,  Wash.  98164. 

B.  Makah  Indian  Tribe,  P.O.  Box  116. 
Ncah  Bay,  Wash.  98357. 

D.  (6)   8420.     E.  (9)   •169.68. 

A.  Zlontz,  Plrtle,  Morlsset  &  Emstoff.  3101 
Seattle-First  National  Bank  BuUdlng 
Seattle,  Wash.  98154. 

B.  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  128,  Lame  Deer,  Mont.  69043. 

D.  (6)   890.    E.  (9)   •63.99. 

A.  Zlontz,  Plrtle,  Morlsset  &  Emstoff,  3101 
Seattle-First  National  Bank  Building, 
Seattle,  Wash.  98154. 

B.  Suquamlsh  Indian  Tribe.  P.O.  Box  556, 
Suquamlsh,  Wash.  98392. 

D.  (6)  8248.     E.  (9)  $153.37. 

A.  PaiU  G.  Zurkowskl,  4720  Montgomery 
Lane,  Bethesda,  Md.  20014. 

B.  Information  Industry  Association,  4720 
Montgomery  Lane,  Bethesda,  Md.  20014. 

D.  (6)   8420.     E.  (9)   •242.34. 
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*AU  alpbanumerlc  characters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  3,  paragraphs  D  and  K  of  the  Quarterly 
Report  Form. 

The  following  reports  for  the  fourth  calendar  qiuurter  of  1973  were  received  too  late  to  be  Included  in  the  published  reports 
for  that  quarter. 

PiLK  One  Copt  WrrR  thk  BmaxThxr  aw  the  Senate  and  File  Two  Copies  With  the  Clesk  or  the  House  of  Representatives: 

This  page  (page  1)  Is  designed  to  supply  IdentUylng  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

PukCX  AN  "X"  Below  the  Appsopriate  Letter  or  Ficttre  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 

"Peeliminart"  Report  ("Registration") :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report:  To  Indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "3."  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "S."  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  Instructions  ,wlU 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:   19. 


REPORT 

PlTRSXTANT  TO   FEDERAL   RSCtTLATION   OF   LOBBTING    ACT 


p 

QUARTER                   1 

1st 

3d 

3d 

4th 

( Mark  one  square  only )     | 

Note  on  Item  "A". — (a)  In  General.    This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual,  as  follows: 

(I)  "Employee". — To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (In  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If  the 
"employee"  is  a  firm  (such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  Join  in 
filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 

(II)  "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B". 

(b)   Separate  Reports.     An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(1)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 
(U)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Piling: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Iteh  "B". — Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  Is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
that:  (a)  If  a  particiilar  undertaking  Is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  Is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (b)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  both  persons  as  "employers" — is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.    If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  "C". — (o)  The  expression  "In  connection  with  legislative  Interests,"  as  used  In  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — 5  302(e) . 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests,  organizations  and  Individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  req\Ured  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests.      " 

C.  Lecislattve  Interests,  and  Publications  In  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  In  connection  with 
legislative    Interests    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  In  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bUU. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (If  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift,. 


(Answer  items  1,  2,  and  3  In  the  space  below.    Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  is  needed) 

4.  If  this  Is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated expenses  will  be;  and  If  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  U  to  be. 
If  this  U  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fill  out  item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)   with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.^ 


AFFIDAVIT 

(Omitted  in  printing] 

PAGE  1^ 


■I 
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A.  Action  for  Legal  Rights,  1346  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Room  533.  Washington  D.C. 
3(X)36. 

D.   (6)    »6,893.25.     E.   (9)   911,252^4. 

A.  Actors  Equity  Association  165  West  46tb 
Street,  New  Tork,  N.Y.  1(K)36. 
D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.   (9)    $3,500. 

A.  AJt-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)   $3,160.     E.   (9)   $2,691.60. 

A.  Alr-Condltloning  and  Refrigeration  In- 
stitute, 1816  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

E.  (9)   $624. 

A.  Paul  W.  Alrey.  4617  Sunset  Drive  Pana- 
ma City,  Pla.  32401. 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association,  6101 
28th  Avenue  8E.,  Suite  713,  Iifarlow  Heights, 
Md.  20031. 

A.  George  Alderson,  620  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth.  620  C  Street  SE, 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)   $1,600. 

A.  American  AasocUtlon  of  Maat  Prooet- 
sors,  224  East  High  Street,  Ellzabethtown,  Pa. 
17022. 

D.   (6)    $1,213.32.     E.   (9)    $92.30. 

A.  American  Conservative  Union.  422  First 
Street  SE.,  Washington.  DC.  20003 
D.  (6)    $23,340.49.     E.   (9)    $16,134.44. 

A.  American  Dental  Association,  211   East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  m.  60811. 
D.  (6)   $4,838.46.     E.   (9)   $4,838.46. 

A.  American     Hospital     Association,     840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111    60611. 
D.   (6)    $3,334.27.     E.   (9)   $3,334.27. 

A.  American  Institute  for  Housing  Con- 
sultants, 1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)    $60.     E.   (9)   $60. 

A.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1626  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1000,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)    $2,431.30. 

A.  American  Maritime  Association,  17  Bat- 
tery Place.  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 
E.  (9)   $773.11. 

A.  American     Nurses'     Association,     3430 
Pershing  Road,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108. 
D.   (6)    $65,926.63.     E.   (9)   $66,936JS3. 

A.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  c/o 
Jack  A.  Potter,  820  First  National  Bank 
Building,  Peoria,  ni.  61603. 

D.   (6)   $6,823.11.     E.   (9)    $6323.11. 

A.  American  Pulpwood  Association,  606 
Third  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion. 1623  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  828,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  (9)   $400. 

A.  American  Vocational  Association,  1610 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 
D.  (6)  $1,666.     E.  (9)  $1,610. 

A.  WUllam  C.  Anderson,  426  13th  Straet 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  338 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge.  111. 

D.  (6)  $2,364.     E.  (9)  $69.75. 

A.  Scott  P.  Anger,  1726  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 


B.  The  Superior  OU  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1521, 
Houston,  Tex  77001. 

A.  Robert  E.  Ansheles,  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Thrift  Assembly,  Suite  718. 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $53.60. 

A.  Robert  E.  Ansheles,  Suite  718,  1028 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  crrc  Indxistrtes,  Inc.,  1  Park  Avenue 
New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $98.96. 

A.  Arkansas  Railroads,  1100  Boyle  Building. 
Little  Rock,  Ark.  73201. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Franklin  Life  Ins.  Co..  Franklin  Square, 
Springfield,  ni.  62705. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Maremont  Corp.,  163  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60601. 

D.  (6)  $260.     B.  (9)  $10. 

A.  Arnold  St.  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  PoweU  Lumber  Co..  Lake  Charles.  La. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1229  19th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  State  Farm  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  113 
East  Washington  Street,  Bloomlngton.  ni. 
61701. 

E.  (9)  $63. 

A.  Associated  Employers  Inc..  8107  Broad- 
way. Suite  202,  San  Antonio.  Tex.  78209. 
E.  (9)  $1,327.78. 

A.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1967  E  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)   $5,060. 

A.  Charles  W.  BaUey.  1990  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee,  1990 
M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  George  F.  BaUey,  Jr.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  Mont- 
gomery. Ala. 

A.  Emll  F.  Baker,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Al  J.  Ballard,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  Irvln  L.  Barney,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  of  the 
UJ3.  and  Canada,  4929  Main  Street,  iftLn^mn 
City.  Mo. 

D.  (6)  $6,022. 

A.  Davis  M.  Batson,  1165  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  611,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Ethyl  Corp..  1166  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
611.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $600. 

A.  C.  Thomas  Bendorf,  1630  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of  America. 
D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $300. 


A.  H.  Michael  Bennett,  1346  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Room  633,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Action  for  Legal  Rights.  1346  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Room  533.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,125. 

A.  Billig.  Sher  &  Jones.  1126  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Steamship  Conferences. 

A.  Charles  Binsted,  National  Congress  of 
Petroleum  Retailers,  2945  Banksvllle  Road, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15216. 

A.  Robert  J.  Bird.  Suite  412. 1140  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ad  Hoc  Coalition  for  Cemetery  Care, 
6216  South  Stanford  Way,  Whlttler,  Calif. 
90601. 

A.  Robert  J.  Bird,  Suite  412.  1140  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Occidental  Life  Insurance  Co.,  13th 
Street  at  HIU,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90054. 

A.  Robert  J.  Bird,  Suite  413, 1140  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Paul  Revere  Corp.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
01608. 

A.  Eleanor  Blsslnger,  275  Central  Park 
West.  New  York.  N.Y.  10024. 

B.  Consumer  Action  Now,  Inc..  30  East 
68th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10021. 


A.  Brent   Blackwelder,   324   C   Street   SE., 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Envlromnetal     Policy     Center.     324     C 
Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)   $366. 


A.  Richard  W.  Bliss,  1100  Ring  BuUdlng. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,   1100  Ring 
BuUdlng.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $476. 

A.  Theodore  H.  Bornsteln.  2028  37th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Washington  Office  on  Africa,  110  Mary- 
land Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Rodney  A.  Bower,  1126  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Federation  of  Profession- 
al St  Technical  Engineers,  AFL-CIO,  1126 
leth  street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $240.     E.   (9)   $20. 

A.  Helen  Bremberg.  4515  South  3l8t  Street, 
Apartment   202,   Arlington,   Va.   22206. 

B.  Women's  Lobby  Inc.,  1345  G  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

E.  (9)   $164.13. 


A.  Cyrtl  F.  Brickfield,  1909  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons/National Retired  Teachers  Association. 
1909  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  30006. 

A.  Bill  Brier,  1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1139  20th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.O. 

D.  (8)   $2,499.98.     8.   (9)   $186.89. 

A.  W.  S.  Bromley,  805  Third  Avenue.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  American  Pulpwood  Association.  608 
Third  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 


A.  Brotherhood     of    Railway 


Steamship   Clerks, 
mont,  m.  60018. 
D.  (6)   $21,012.86. 


Airline    ft 
00  River  Road,  Rose- 


E.  (9)  $31^13.88. 
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A.  Joe  B.  Browder,  324  C  Street  8E.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  324  C 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.   (6)   $1,768.75.     E.   (9)   $508.48. 

A.  Bryant  Associates,  Inc..  Suite  907,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  St.  Paul  Title  Insurance  Corp..  1650 
West  Big  Beaver  Road,  Troy,  Mich.  48084. 

D.   (6)    $50.     E.   (9)   $33.13. 


A.  O.  Nicholas  Bufflngton.  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  700.  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  In- 
vestment Trusts,  1101  I7th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
700.  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $1,000     E.   (9)  $17. 

A.  Bulgarian  Claims  Committee,  %  Oscar 
L.  Casarella,  1901  Stratton  Boad,  Silver 
Spring.  Md.  20910. 

A.  DaTld  A.  Bunn,  1211  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Hearst  Corp.,  959  Eighth  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.T.  10019. 

A.  David  A.  Bunn,  1211  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers  Association,  676 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  David  A.  Bunn,  1211  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Parcel  Poet  Association,  1211  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Norman  D.  Burch,  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  College  of  American  Pathologists,  230 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI.  60601. 

D.   (6)   $3,375.     E.  (9)    $144.18. 

A.  George  J.  Burger,  260  West  67th  Street, 
New  York.  NY. 

B.  Burger  Tire  Consultant  Service,  250 
West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  George  J.  Burger,  30  Clinton  Place,  New 
RocheUe.  N.Y.  10801. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  30  Clinton  Place,  New  RocheUe, 
N.Y.  10801. 

D.   («)   $4,249.98.     E.   (9)   $366.12. 

"  A.  LoweU  A.  Burkett,  1610  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  American  Vocational  Association,  1610 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $1,011. 

*  A.  David  Burpee,  Fordhook  Farms,  Ooyles- 
town.  Pa.  18901. 

A.  Carol  Burrls,  1345  G  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20003. 

B.  Women's  Lobby  Inc.,  1345  G  Street  BE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.   (6)   $1,300.     E.  (9)   $678.56.  ; 

A.  Buraon-Marateller.  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  607,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  CouncU  for  Responsible  Nutrition,  1776 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  603,  Waohington.  DC 
20006. 

D.   (6)    $4,500.     E.   (9)   $1,955.06. 

A.  Busby,  Rlvkln,  Sherman,  Levy  and 
Behm.  900  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 
20006. 

B.  Automobile  Importers  of  America,  900 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20008. 

to.  (6)   $1,100. 

A.  David  W.  Calfee  m,  324  0  Street  BE., 
Washington,  D.C.  30003. 


B.    Environmental    Policy   Center,    324    O 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
D.  (6)   $1,111.27.    E.  (9)   $6.60. 

A.  Donald  L.  Calvin,  11  WaU  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10006. 

B.  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  11  Wall 
Street,  N.Y. 

A.  Doiuad  E.  Channell,  1705  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
,      B.  American  Bar  Association,  1705  DeSalee 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $66.60. 

A.  Larry  D.  CUne,  1316  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1316 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)   $16.60. 

A.  COALltlon  Against  Str^  Mining,  324  C 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003 

D.  (6)   $1,769J7.     E.  (9)   $2,173.92. 

A.  Coalition  of  Concerned  Charities,  c/o 
John  G.  Mllllken,  1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  1102,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

E.  (9)    $829.01. 

A.  Carl  A.  S  Coan,  Jr.,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20038. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW . 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $7,566.23.     E.  (9)   $754J7. 

A.  Jerry  S.  Cohen,  1776  K  Street  I»W- 
Washlngton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Petroleum  Retail- 
ers. 2945  Banksvllle  Road,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 
16216. 

D.  (6)    $2,000. 

A.  Jerry  Cohen,  470  Totten  Pond  Road, 
Waltham.  Mass.  02164. 

B.  Ruetgerswerke  Aktlengesellschaft, 
Frankfurt  am  Main,  West  Germany. 

A.  Cohen  and  Uretz,  1730  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  c/o  Jooe 
A.  Cabranes,  1725  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW . 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)   $2.40. 

A.  Cohen  and  Uretz,  1730  M  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  McDonnell  Douglas  Finance  Corp.,  8868 
Lakewood  Boulevard,  Long  Beach  Calif 
90801. 

D.   (6)   $3,600.     E.   (9)    $83.06. 

A.  Robert   E.   Cole,    1909   K   Street   NW 
Washington,  DC.  20006.  ' 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  US.,  Inc.,  320  New  Center  BuUd- 
Ing,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)   $600. 

A.  CoUier,  Shannon,  RlU  &  Edwards,  1666 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  701,  Washington,  DC 
20006. 

B.  American  Footwear  Industrlea  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  1611  North  Kent  Street,  Arlington 
Va.,  22209.  * 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $475. 

A.  James  F.  CoUins,  1000  leth  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute  80 
East  42d  Street.  New  York,  NY 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $125. 

A.  Colson  &  Shapiro,  1735  New  York,  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Committee  for  the  Martin  Report,  1786 
New  York  Avenue  NW.,   Washington.  DC 
20006. 

E.  (9)  $390.98. 


A.  Colson  &  Shapiro,  1735  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Vance  Sanders  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Federated  Investors,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
Fidelity  Management  &  Research  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

A.  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation, 
Inc..  11  West  60  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10023. 

D.  (6)   $9,279.19.  E.  (9)   $17,244.48. 

A.  Committee  for  Modem,  Efficient  Trans- 
portation, Suite  808,  910  17th  Street  NW- 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $13,000.     E.   (9)   $10310.36. 

A.  Consumer  Action  Now,  Inc.,  30  East 
68th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10021. 

D.  (6)  $2,260.56.     E.  (9)  $3,593.23. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Conway,  211  East  Chicago 
Avenue.  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

B.  American  Dental  Association,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  ni.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $2,600. 

A.  Charles  F.  Cook,  Jr.,  1100  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,   Washington,   DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,075. 

A.  Harry  N.  Cook,  Suite  200,  1130  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  National  Waterways  Conference, 
Inc. 


A.  Cooperative  League  of  the  V.SJl.  1828 
L  Street  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $998.40. 

A.  Council  for  the  Advancement  of  the 
Psychological  Professions  &  Sciences,  1725  I 
Street  NW.,  Suite  606,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)   $38,791.73.     E.   (9)   $3,401.58. 

A.  CouncU  of  AFL-CIO  Unions  for  Sclen-' 
tlflc.   Professional   and   Cultural   Employees, 
1156    16th    Street    NW.,    Washington,    DC. 
20006. 

D.  (6)   $1,260.     ■.  (9)   $lja60. 

A.  Coimlhan,  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  Association  of  Bltumlnotis  Contractors, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Paul  L.  Courtney,  1726  K.  Street  NW, 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 
D.   (6)   $300. 

A.  John  A.  Couture.  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $4,828.14.     E.   (9)   $334.60. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  MGIC  Investment  Corp.,  600  Marine 
Plaza,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  43201. 

D.  (6)  $3,900. 

A.  Elizabeth  M.  Cox.  1107  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  National  Organisation  for  Women. 
Inc.,  1107  National  Press  Building,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20004. 

D.   (6)   $1,980.    B.  (9)   $186.84. 

A.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 
D.    (6)    $3,605.24.     E.    (9)    $450.66. 
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A.  Richard  C.  Crelghton,  1957  E  Street, 
NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1967  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  William  J.  Cudllp,  320  New  Center 
Building,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  U.S.,  Inc.,  320  New  Center  BiUld- 
Ing,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  WUIlam  E.  Cumberland,  1125  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Ameri- 
ca, 1125  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

O.  (6)  $581.     E.  (9)  $2,356. 

A.  Danzanaky,  Dickey,  Tydlngs,  Quint  & 
Gordon,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.,  1900  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)  $3,901.38. 

A.  Stephen  I.  Danzansky,  1120  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.,  1900  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Richard  C.  Darling.  1166  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc.,  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.   (6)   $960.     E.   (9)   $185.12. 

A.  John  c.  Datt.  426  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  325 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  HI. 

D.  (6)  $1,812.     E.  (9)  $27.43. 

A.  P.  M.  Davison,  Jr..  418  East  Rosser 
Avenue,  P.O.  Box  938,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 
83501. 

B.  North  Dakota  Railway  Lines. 

E.  (9)  $1,024.68. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson,  723  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Opticians  Association  of  America,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  Dawson,  Qulnn,  -Rlddell,  Taylor  & 
Davis,  723  Washington  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association,  1709  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Dawson,  Qulnn,  Rlddell,  Taylor  & 
Davis,  723  Washington  BiUldlng,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

B.  Association  of  Plaintiffs  Trial  Attorneys 
for  Metropolitan  Washington,  D.C,  910  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Dawson,  Qulnn,  Rlddell,  Taylor  & 
Davis.  723  Washington  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

B.  C.I.T.  Financial  Corp.,  650  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 


A.  Dawson.  Qulnn,  Rlddell,  Taylor  St 
Davis,  723  Washington  Building,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

B.  U.S.  Brewers  Association.  Inc.,  1750  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 


A.  DeHart  and  Brolde,  Inc..  1606  22d  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Clalrol,    Inc..    346    Park    Avenue.    New 
York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $626.      E.  (9)  $30. 
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A.  DeHart  and  Brolde,  Inc..  1605  22d  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  KansftB  City  Southern  Industries.  Ine, 
114  West  11th  Street,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
64105. 

D.  (6)  $245.      E.  (9)  $61.58. 


A.  DeHart  and  Brolde.  Inc..  1506  22d  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Recording  Industry  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1  East  57th  Street,  New  York. 
N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $2,170.     E.  (9)  $440.81. 


A.  Vincent  A.  Demo.  25  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  New  York  Committee  of  International 
Committee  of  Passenger  Lines,  25  Broadway. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

D.   (6)   $7,600.     E.   (9)    $3,465. 


A.  Leslie  E.  Dennis,  400  First  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks.  6300  River  Road.  Roee- 
mont,  m.  60018. 

D.  (6)  $925.     E.  (9)  $148. 


A.  C.  H.  DeVaney,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Farm    Bureau    Federation, 
225  Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111. 

D.  (6)  $2,354.     E.  (9)  $85.50. 


A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Department  of  Water  Resources,  State 
of  California,  P.O.  Box  388,  Sacramento, 
Calif.  95802. 

D.  (6)    $2,295.72.      (E)    (9)   $136.72. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington  D.C.  20036. 

B.  MarysvlUe  Dam  Committee,  P.O.  Drawer 
B,  Mar>-6vme.  Calif.  95902. 

E.  (9)   $31.35. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  DUlon,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sacramento  Yolo  Port  District,  West 
Sacramento.  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $l,414t86.     E.   (9)    $34.86. 


A.  Steven  P.  Doehler,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,749.98.     E.  (9)  $326.85. 


A.  Jack  Donahue,  1725  I  Street  NW.,  Suite 
606,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Council  for  the  Advancement  of  the 
Psychological  Professions  and  Sciences,  1725 
I  Street  NW.,  Suite  606,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006 

D.  (6)  $1,002.     E.  (9)  $200.59. 


A.  Leo  J.  Donahue,  230  Southern  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
230  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005.  ^ 

A.  Gary  W.  Donnelly,  1316  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1316 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $17.10. 

A.  Dow,  Lohnes  &  Albertson,  1225  Connect- 
icut Avenue   NW.,   Washington.   D.C.   20036. 

B.  Advanced  Schools,  Inc..  6900  Northwest 
Highway,  Chicago,  ni.  60631. 


A.  Louise   C.   Dunlap,   324   C    Street   SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental    Policy    Center.    324    C 
Street  SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 


D.  (6)  $2,850.     E.  (9)  $143.20. 


A.  H.   Stewart   Dunn,    1700   Pennsylvania 
Avenxe  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Rochester  Tax  Council.  1100  Mid- 
town  Tower,  Rochester.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $22,000. 


A.  J.  Frederick  Durr,  RH.  No.  2.  Sheridan. 
Ind.  46069. 

B.  National  Association  of  Farmer  Elected 
Committeemen,  c/o  J.  Frederick  Durr.  R.R. 
No.  2,  Sheridan.  Ind.  46069. 

E.  (9)  $45.25. 


A.  Henry  I.  Dworshak.  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $1,175. 


A.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc, 
734  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20000. 
E.   (9)   $32.09. 


A.  Charles  E.  Ehrhart,  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  924,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ralston      Purina      Co..      Checkerboard 
Square,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63188. 

D.   (6)    $400.     E.   (9)    $124. 


A.  John  Ellis,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Waah- 
ington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1967  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $1,000. 


A.  D.  A.  Ellsworth,  400  First  Street  NW., 
D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Roee- 
mont,.  111.  60018. 

D.   (6)    $6,250.     E.   (9)    $1,620.37. 

A.  Environmental    Policy    Center,    324    C 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
D.   (6)    $19,631.84.     E.   (9)    $25,136.55. 


A.  Ethyl  Corp.,  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
611.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 
E.   (9)   $500. 


A.  Brock  Evans,  324  C  Street  SE..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20003. 

B.  Sierra  Club.  1050  MlUs  Tower,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif.  94104. 

D.  (6)    $6,500.     E.   (9)    $142. 


A.  Penelope   S.  Farthing,   1616  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American    Retail   Federation,    1616    H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $1,500.     E.   (9)    $305. 


A.  Frank  C  Flnl.  2020  Brooks  Drive,  Apart- 
ment 506,  Sultland,  Md.  20028. 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association.  6101 
28th  Avenue  SE.,  Suite  713,  Marlow  Heights, 
Md. 

A.  Roger  Fleming,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  328 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  m. 

D.   (6)   $1,942.     E.   (9)    $60.98. 


A.  Carl   J.   Fleps,    1000    16th   Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The     Greyhound      Corp.,     Greyhound 
Tower,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85077. 

D.   (6)   $300.     E.   (9)    $34. 


A.  Tim  C.  Ford,  1800  K  Street,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Glass  Container   Manufacturers   Insti- 
tute. 

E.   (9)   $483.17. 
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A.  Jean  Fox.  88  Central  Park  West,  New 
York.  NY.  10033. 

B.  Consumer  Action  Now,  Inc.,  30  E.  88th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10031. 

A.  Alice  B.  Frandaen,   10311  Folk  Street. 
Silver  Spring,  Md.  20903. 

B.  Women'8  Lobby  Inc..  1346  O  Street  SX.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30003. 

E.  (9)  tes. 

A.  Ronald  C.  Frankls,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1017  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.   (6)  $1,096.66.     E.   (9)   $79.46. 

A.  Donald  A.  Frederick.  1139  30tb  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1130  30th  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $318.76     K.   (9)   $3.63. 

A.  Fried.  Frank.  Harris,  Shrlver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampblre  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30C37. 

B.  The  Hualapal  Tribe  of  the  Hualapal 
Reservation,  Peach  Springs,  Ariz. 

D.   (6)   $335.     E.   (9)   $11.16. 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shrlver  &  Kampel- 
man.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30037. 

B.  The  Navajo  Tribe,  Window  Rock,  Ariz. 
D.   (6)   $18,000.     E.   (9)    $663.96. 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shrlver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  30037. 

B.  The  Nez  Perce  Tribe,  Lapwal,  Idaho 
D.  (6)   $400. 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shrlver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW ,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30037. 

B.  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe,  Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak 
67770. 

D.   (6)   $4,000. 

A.  Fried.  Frank,  Harris,  Shrlver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

B.  Pueblo  of  Laguna,  Laguna,  N.  Mex 
r>.  (6)  $45.     E.  (9)  $4.80. 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shrlver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW  .  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

B.  Salt  River  Plma-Marlcopa  Indian  Com- 
munity, Box  120,  Route  1.  Scottsdale,  Ariz 

D.  (6)  $185.     E.  (9)  $1.60. 

A.  Fried.  Frank,  Harris,  Shrlver  &  Kampel- 
man.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

B.  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians.  Box  368-A 
Irving,  N.Y.  14081. 

D.  (6)  $1,025.     E.  (9)  $10.60. 

A.  Fried.  Frank,  Harris.  Shrlver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

B.  Tuscarora  Indian  Nation,  Lewlston,  N.Y. 

A.  Froeh,  Lane  and  Edson.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Institute  for  Government  Assisted  Hous- 
ing, 1025  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $900. 

A.  Frosh,  Lane  and  Edson.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Building  Manu- 
facturers,  1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $900. 


B.  The  Section  23  Leased  Housing  Associa- 
tion. Suite  707. 1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Oadsby  &  Hannah,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Independent  Lab- 
oratories, Inc.,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  30036. 

A.  Oadsby  &  Hannah,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Council  of  Professional  Serv- 
ices Firms.  1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Tom  Garrett.  620  C  Street  SE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20003. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  630  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $1,950. 

A.  Leo  J.  Gehrig.  One  Farragut  Square 
South.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association.  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  ni.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $949.35.     E.  (9)  $305.~G8. 

A.  Louis  Oerber,  1925  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $3,056.73. 

A.  Llewellyn  H.  Gerson. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  921  Washington  Building,  15th  and 
New  York  Avenue,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,900.     E.  (9)  $889. 

A.  John  A.  C.  Gibson,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  State,  County 
and  Municipal  Employees,  1156  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $4,250.     E.  (9)  $136.80. 

A.  Olassle,  Pewett,  Beebe  &  Shanks,  1819 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc., 
734  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

A.  Olassle,  Pewett,  Beebe  &  Shanks,  1819  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Packers 
Association,  734  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

A.  The  Glenmede  Trust  Co.,  1629  Walnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  Godfrey  Associates,  Inc.,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

E.  (9)  $53.80. 

A.  Horace  D.  Godfrey,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Godfrey  Associates,  Inc.,  918  leth  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $376.     B.  (9)  $53.80. 

A.  Hene  Goldman.  740  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10021. 

B.  Consumer  Action  Now,  Inc.,  80  East  68th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021. 

A.  Jack    Golodner,    1990    M   Street    NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Actors  Equity  Association,  166  West 
46th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10036. 

D.  (6)  $3,600.     K.  (9)  $310. 


A.  Frosh.  I«ne  and  Edson.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 


A.  Jack  Golodner. 

B.  Council  of  AFL-CIO  Unions  for  Scien- 
tific, Professional   and  Cultural  Employees, 
1165    16th    Street    NW.,    Washington     DC 
20008. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 


A.  Oore,  Cladouhoe  &  Braahares,  1760  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Tool.  Die  &  Precision  Machin- 
ing Association,  9300  Livingston  Road.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20033. 

A.  Donald  E.  Graham,  1129  30th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  346^. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1139  30th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  ^ 

D.  (6)  $1,684.98.     E.(9)  $36.86. 

A.  Warren  Graves.  334  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30008. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  834  O 
Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  30003. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.     E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  Harold  H.  Grlflln,  936  16th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors.  166 
East  Superior  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)  $1,876.     E.  (0)  $108.66. 

A.  James  M.  Hacking,  1909  K  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Association  of  Rethwd  Per- 
sons/National Retired  Teachers  Association, 
1909  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30008 

E.  (9)  $46. 

A.  Hubert  D.  Hagen.  Suite  1800,  600  North 
Broadway,  St.  Lou^,  Mo.  63103. 

B.  Arch  Mineral  Corp.,  Suite  1800,  600 
North  Broadway,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63103. 

A.  Matthew  Hale.  1130  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  1130 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington  DC 
20036.  6       .  . 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     B.  (9)  $160. 

A.  Isabel  HaUlburton,  830  East  57th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10033, 

B.  Consumer  Action  Now,  Inc.,  30  East  68th 
Street,  New  YOTk,  N.Y.  10031. 

A.  Robert  N.  Hampton,  1139  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooper- 
atives, 1129  30th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,106.34.     B.  (9)  $13.88. 

A.  Donald  K.  Hanes,  1139  30th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  30th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $687.60.     B.  (9)  $60,64. 

A.  William  E.  Hardman,  9300  Livingston 
Road,  Washington,  DC.  20033, 

B.  National  Tool,  Die  &  Precision  Machin- 
ing Association,  9300  Livingston  Road,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30033. 

A.  Andrew  E.  Hare,  1990  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  National  Right  To  Work  Conmilttee, 
1990  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.   (6)  $460.     E.   (9)  $91. 

A.  Donald  L.  Harlow. 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association,  Inc., 
6101  28th  Avenue  SB.,  Marlow  Heights,  Md. 
30031. 

A.  William  C.  Hart,  1936  1  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  30006. 

B.  Columbia  Gas  System  Service  Corp.. 
20  Montchanln  Road,  Wilmington,  Del.  19807. 

D.  (8)  $8,348.     B.  (9)  $8,889.96. 

A.  Clifford  J.  Harvlson,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc.,  1616 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 
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A.  SldXMT  O.  BawkM.  900  17th  8tre«t  NW., 
Suite  601,  Washlngt<m,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  The  Mead  Corp.,  118  West  First  Street, 
Dayton,  Ohio  45403. 

D.  (6)   $060.     E.  (9)   $380. 


A.  Bruce  B.  Hawley.  435  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  O.O. 

B.  American  Farm  Bxireau  Federatloo,  336 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Rldg»,  III. 

D.  (0)   $188.    B.  (9)   $1.40. 

A  Robert  T.  Hayden,  816  16th  Street  NW, 
Suite  706,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  Amarlca.  F1t» 
Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15333. 

D.  (6)   $8,970.88.    X.  (9)   $1,119.13. 

A.  Kit  H.  Haynes,  436  13th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Fedenttlon,  336 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  ni. 

D.  (6)    $2,364.     E.   (9)   $69.93. 


A.  Robert  B.  Helney.  1138  80th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  National  Canners  Association.  1188  30th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $876.    E.   (9)   $613.14. 

A.  Barbara  Heller,  334  C  Street  SB.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20008. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  334  C 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)   $637.60.    B.  (9)   $180J8. 

A.  Llllle  B.  Hemdon,  700  Neath  Rush 
Street,  Chicago,  ni.  60611. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Tectch- 
ers,  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 
60611. 

D.  (6)   $207,400.13.     E.   (9)   $497.48. 


A  Donald  X.  Hlrsch,  425  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  326 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  HI. 

D.  (0)   $3,708.     E.  (9)   $37.66. 


A.  Ralph  D.  Hodges,  Jr.,  1619  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Aasodatloii. 
E.   (9)    $6.96. 


A.  Glen  D.  Hofer,  1030  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30005. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1139  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $499.60.     E.   (9)    $31.06. 

A.  Thomas  P.  Holley,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  360  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Peter  W.  Hughes,  1909  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sona/National Retired  Teachers  Association, 
1909  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

E.  (9)   $119.03. 


A.  The  Human  Life  Amendment,  The 
Bellevue  Hotel,  16  E  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $169.60.     E.   (9)   $679.01. 


A.  Gregory  A.  Himiphrey.  1013  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.   20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers.  AFL- 
CIO.  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington  D.C. 
20005. 

E.  (9)   $346.83. 

A.  I3avld  J.  Humphreys,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,'  DC.  30036. 

B.  Recreational  Vehicle  Institute.  Inc.,  3720 
Des  Plalnes  Avenue,  Des  Plalnes,  HI.  60018. 

D.  (0)  $10,000.    B.  (9)  $10.90. 


A.  Jcdm  Bdward  Hurley,  1101  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30037. 
E.   (9)    $26. 


A.  Bernard  J.  Immlng,  1019  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  As- 
sociation, 1019  19th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  30036. 

D.   (6)   $437.60.     B.   (9)   $35.99. 

A.  INA  Corp.,  1600  Arch  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  19101. 

B.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Institute  for  Government  Assisted 
Housing,  1036  Connecticut  Avenue  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)   $900.     B.  (9)    $900. 

A.  Japanese  American  Citizens  League,  33 
Peace  Plaza,  Suite  203,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
94115. 

E.  (9)   $300. 


A.  H.  Bradley  Johnson,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  American  wtning  Congress,  1100  Ring 
BuUding,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  $976. 

A.  Richard  J.  Jones,  1110  Davidson  Street, 
Champaign,  m.  60631. 

B.  Independent  Grocers'  Alliance,  6786 
River  Road,  Chicago,  ni.  00606. 

D.  (6)  $136. 

A.  Ardon  B.  Judd,  Jr.,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue^  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Dresser  Industries,  Inc.,  1100  Connecti- 
cut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  James  J.  Judge.  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30086. 

B.  National  Association  of  Building  Manu- 
facturers, 1819  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  80036. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Robert  B.  Jullano.  1660  K  Street  NW, 
Suite  304,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees  and 
Bartenders  International  Union,  180  Bast 
Fourth  Street,  isth  Floor,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
46203. 

D.  (6)  M,999.98.    B.  (9)  $3,738.08. 

A.  Mrs.  Fritz  R.  Kahn,  9303  Ponce  Place. 
Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 
6061!^. 

E.  (9)  $18.76. 

A.  MM-vln  Kamensky,  180  South  LaSalle 
Street,  Chicago,  lU.  60603. 
E.  (9)  •366. 

A.  John  a.  EeUer,  Suite  1014.  1036  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O, 
20038. 

B.  Exxon  Co.,  VSA...  P.O.  Box  8180 
Houston,  Tex. 

A.  R.  O.  Kendall,  Jr.,  Montgomery,  AU. 

B.  Atobama  Railroad  AssocUtlon,  Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

D.  (6)  $63.     B,  (9)  $191.88. 

A.  James  J.  Kennedy,  Jr..  400  First  Street 
NW,  Washington.  DC.  30001. 

B.  Brotherhod  of  RaUway,  Airline  &  Steam- 
ship Clcfks,  6300  River  Road,  Roaemont,  m. 
60018. 

D.   (6)   $5,800.     B.   (9)   $936.90. 

A.  Judith  Kim.  1030  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 


B.  American  Nurses'  Association,  Inc.,  3430 
Pershing  Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108. 
D.  (6)  $6,441.08. 

A.  Klrkland,  BUls  &  Bowe,  1776  K  Street 
NW,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc, 
1426  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30005. 

A.  Keith  R.  Knoblock,  1100  Ring  Bulldlog. 
Washington.  D.C.  30030. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  1100  Ring 
Blinding,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  $735, 

A.  John  D.  Knodell,  Jr.,  300  112tb  Avenue 
NE,  Bellevue.  Wash.  98004. 

B.  Alyeska  P^llne  Service  Co. 

E.  (9)  $1,900.10. 

A.  George  W.  Koch,  1435  K  Street  NW, 
Suite  900,  Washington,  D.C.  30005. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc, 
1436  K  Street  NW,  Suite  900,  Washington. 
DC.  30005. 

D.  (6)  $180.78. 

A,  Robert  M.  Koch.  1815  16th  Bizeet  NW, 
Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1816 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30030. 

E.  (9)   $34.60. 

A.  Charles  B.  Kommann.  P.O.  Box  489, 
Aberdeen.  8.  Dak.  67401. 

B.  South  Dakota  Railroads  Association 
D.  (0)  $375.     B.  (9)  •503.65. 

A.  Kenneth  S.  Kovack,  816  16th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  706,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  6  Gate- 
way Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15323. 

D.   (6)  $4,666.99.     B.   (9)  •1.S68J7. 

A.  James  S.  Krzymlnskl,  1129  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  300S6. 

B.  National  Coxincll  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.O. 

D.  (6)  •1.710.     B.   (9)  •70.89. 

A.  Phnip  Kugler,  1018  14th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  AFL- 
CIO,  1012  14th  Street  NW,  Washington.  D  C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)   $373.31. 

A.  Laurence  F.  Lane,  1009  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC.  30006. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association/ 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persona, 
1909  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30000. 

B.   (9)   $99.44. 

A.  Reed  E.  Larson.  1900  M  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Conunlttee,  1990 
M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  80036. 

D.   (6)  $35. 

A.  Sttsannah  Lawrence,  215  East  78d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10031. 

B.  Con«tuner  Action  Now,  Inc.,  30  Bast 
68th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10081. 

A.  Robert  F.  Lederer,  230  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen. 
Inc,  330  Southern  Building,  Washington. 
DC.  30005. 


A.  Richard  J.  Lelghton,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C,  30000. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc., 
1436  K  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  30008. 

A.  Morris   J.   Levin,    1630   I   Street   NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  80006. 
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B.  Aasociatlon  of  Am«rlcazi  Ballroads, 
Amerlcaa  Ballroad  Building,  Wasliliigtoii, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $1,000. 

A.  J.  M.  B.  Lewis,  Jr.,  315  Shenandoah 
Biaidlng,  P.O.  Box  2887,  Roanoke,  Va.  24001. 

B.  National  Council  of  Coal  Lesaors,  317 
Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20005; 
Iron  Ore  lessors  Association,  1600  First 
National  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

O.  (6)  96,260. 

A.  Ronald  L.  LeymeUter,  1120  Connectlctit 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $162.14. 

A.  Liberty  Lobby,  Inc.,  ISO  Third  StrMt 
SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $17,879.74.  E.  (9)  $21,623.43. 

A.  J.  Patrick  Logue,  1030  15th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Nurses'  Association,  Inc.,  2420 
Pershing  Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108. 

D.  (6)  $5,476.04. 

A.  Gay  Lord,  150  East  73d  Street,  New  York. 
N.T.  10021. 

B.  Consumer  Action  Now,  Inc..  30  East  68th 
Street,   New  York,  N.Y.   10021. 

A.  LeRoy  E.  Lyon,  Jr.,  11th  smd  L  Build- 
ing, Sacramento,  Calif.  95814. 

B.  California  Railroad  Association,  llth 
and  L  BiUlding.  Sacramento,  Calif.  95814. 

E.  (9)  $295Jt2. 

A.  Russell  K.  MacCleery,  1909  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  Inc.,  320  New  Cen- 
ter Building,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Kenneth  B.  MacKenzle,  1660  L  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
8339,  Chicago,  HI.  60680. 


A.  Barbara  Maltby,  600  West  End  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10024. 

B.  Consumer  Action  Now,  Inc..  30  East  68th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021, 

A.  Management  Communications,  Inc.,  1505 
22d  Street,  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Council  on  Foundations,  888  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  lOOlB. 

D.  (6)  $420. 

A.  Management  Comunlcatlons,  Inc.,  1505 
aad  street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Recycled  Paperboard  Division  of  the 
American  Paper  Institute,  260  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

D.    (6)    $490.     E.    (9)    $1.20. 
i  

A.  John  V.  Maraney,  324  East  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Star  Route  Mall  Carriers'  As- 
sociation. 324  East  Capitol  Street,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20003. 

A.  Edwin  E.  Marsh.  200  C  Street  SE.,  Suite 
401,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  600 
Crandall  Building.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84101. 

D.  (6)  $4,638.     E.   (9)    $500.90. 
I  

A,  Carlln  Masterson.  801  West  End  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10026. 

B.  Consumer  Action  Now,  Inc.,  SO  East 
68th   Street,   New   York.   N.Y.   10021. 

A.  John  J.  L.  Matson,  1909  K  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


B.  Motor  Vehicle  Maniifacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  U.S.,  Inc.,  320  New  Center  BuUd- 
Ing,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  Charles  E.  Mattlngly,  1608  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion.  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  (6)  $4,368. 

A.  Frank  W.  Mayo,  1809  23d  Street,  Man- 
hattan Beach,  Calif.  90266. 

A.  Anthony  Mazzocchl,  1126  16th  Street 
NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Oil  Chemical  &  Atomic  Workers  Inter- 
national Union,  1636  Champa  Street,  Den- 
ver, Colo.  80201. 

D.  (6)  $2,362.50.     E.   (9)    $3f8.50. 

A.  Robert  C.  McCandleos,  1725  I  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation,  11 
West  60th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.   (9)    $26. 

A.  Robert  C.  McCandless,  1726  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  In- 
vestment Trusts,  1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
700,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $800.     E.   (9)    $26. 
/*  

A.  John  L.  McConnell,  1800  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Inc,  11  Wall 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y.,  10005. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.     E.   (9)    $266. 

A.  John  L.  McCormlck,  324  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  324  C 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $1375.     E.  (9)  $34.85. 

A.  Peter  E.  McGulre.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  &  Vet- 
eran Railway  Employees,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  6069 
Kansas  City.  Kans.,  66106. 

D.  (6)   $500.     E.   (9)    $500. 

A.  Clifford  O.  Mclntlre,  425  13th  Street 
NW.,  WMhlngton,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge.  111. 

D.  (6)  $1,833.     E.  (9)  $18.48. 

A.  Medical-Surgical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 1666  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 
20006. 

E.  (9)  $3,017.75. 

A.  Marc  Messing.  324  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  324  C 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $1,320. 

A.  Anne  Miller,  Suite  907,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Bryant  Associates.  Inc..  Suite  907.  1026 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $76.     E.  (9)  $45.91. 

A.  Lester  F.  Miller,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $182.     E.  (9)-$6. 

A.  Clarence  Mitchell,  422  First  Street  SB., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Natloiua  Aaeociatlon  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  1790  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $4,000. 


A.  John  O.  Mohay.  734  16tli  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Packers 
Association,  734  15th  Street  NW,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $433.34. 

A.  John  V.  MoUer,  1009  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  states.  Inc.,  320  New  Cen- 
ter BuUding,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  John  Morgan,  1026  K  Street  NW,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

E.  (9)  $627.90. 

A.  John  J.  MoUey. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  921  Washington  BuUdlng.  I5th  and 
New  York  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20005 

D.  (6)  $2,900.     E.  (9)  $889. 

A.  Richard  E.  Murphy.  900  17th  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC.  20006.  ' 

B.  Service  Employees  International  Union 
APL-CIO,  900  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington! 
D.C.  20006.  "^       • 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $100. 

A.  George  E.  Myers.  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.O. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc, 
1617  Sherman  Avenue.  Madison.  Wis 

D.   (6)   $832.78.     E.   (9)    $85.85. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Naden.  1129  20th  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  CouncU  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington  D  C 

D.   (6)   $3,087.50.     E.   (9)   $46.25. 

A.  Maryann  Napoll.  800  West  End  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10025. 

B.  Consiuner  Action  Now.  Inc.,  30  East  68th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021. 

A.  National  Air  Carrier  Association,  1730 
M  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
D.   (8)    $875.     E.   (9)    $875. 

A.  National  Associated  Businessmen,  Inc, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $393.30.     E.   (9)   $592.06. 

A.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  1790  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.   (6)   $16,273.22.     E.   (9)    $15,465.80. 

A.  National  Association  of  Building  Manu- 
facturers. 1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $900.     E.   (9)   $900. 

A.  National  Association  of  Farmer  Elected 
Committeemen,  c/o  J.  Frederick  Durr,  R.  R. 
No.  2,  Sheridan,  Ind.  46069. 

D.  (6)    $256.90.     E.   (9)    $256.90. 

A.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  1626  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $45,261.64.     E.  (9)   $41,703.96. 

A.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  In- 
vestment Trusts,  1101  17th  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $2,400.    B.  (9)   $2,332. 

A.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  165 
East  Superior  Street,  Chicago,  ni.  6061 L 

E.  (9)   $18,686.47. 

A.  National  Audio- Visual  Association.  Ine, 
3150  Spring  Street,  Fairfax.  Va.  22030. 
D.   (6)    $7,370.65.     E.   (9)   $5,130.96. 
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A.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
,  street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)    $686,194.32.     E.   (9)    $3,684.87. 

A.  National  Citizens  Committee  for  Reve- 
nue Sharing,  707  National  Press  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

A.  National  Committee  tat  Research  In 
Neurological  Disorders,  927  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

D.   (6)    $1,060.     E.   (9)    8,216.14. 

A.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 
60611. 

D.   (6)    $207,400.13.     E.   (9)   $497.48. 

A.  National  Council  of  Agricultural  Em- 
ployers. 337  Southern  Building.  15th  and  H 
Streets  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)   $1,660. 

A.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)    $32,630.     E.(9)    $36,472. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  421  New 
Jersey  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  Blood  Resources  Association, 
308  State  Street,  Albany,  N.Y.  12210. 

D.  (6)    $1,126.     E.   (9)   $60.37. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  421  New 
Jersey  SE,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Cenco,  Inc.,  2600  South  Kostner  Ave- 
nue, Chicago,  ni. 

D.  (6)   $2,475.     E.  (9)   $95.62. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  421  New 
Jersey  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Revenue 
Bond  Financing,  1000  Ring  Building.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)   $833.33.     E.   (9)   $58.81. 

A.  National  Counsel  AssocUtes,  421  New 
Jersey  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Wheat  Users  Committee,  1700  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.O. 

D.   (6)    $6,000.     E.   (9)    $187.46 

A.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  920-922  Washington  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $11,811.29.     E.   (9)   $11311.29. 

A.  National  Housing  Conference,  Inc.,  1126 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)    $24,444.18.     E.   (9)    $30,699.62. 

A.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Pack- 
ers Association.  734  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)    $540.02.     E.   (9)    $2,234.56. 

A.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1316 
16tb  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
D.   (6)    $10,481.70.     E.   (9)    $10,481.70. 

A.  National  Motorsports  Committee  of 
AOCUS.  Suite  801,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,550.     E.   (9)   $1316.67. 

A.  National  Organization  for  the  Reform 
of  Marijuana  Laws.  2S17  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)   $3,199.41.     E.   (9)   $1,064.61. 

A.  National  Organization  for  Women,  Inc, 
1107  National  Press  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.  20004. 

D.  (6)   $9,177.42.    E.   (9)   $9,177.43, 

A.  National  Parking  Association,  1101  ITtli 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  (9)   $825. 


c^""  J' j*^°°*'    Patent    Council,    1226    19th  A.  Raymond   D.   O'Connell,   400   Madison 

Str«|/^fW..    Suite    409,    Washington,    D.C.  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

200^Kf|Li  B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 

D.  ||>  $2,647.60.     E.  (0)   $800.  Inc.,    1634   I   Street  NW.,   Washington    DC 

Ml                     200O6. 

*'i5¥^*°"*'  Realty  Conunlttee,   Inc.,  230  D.  (6)  $5,260.    E.  (9)  $59938 

ParkjIHlsnue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017.  ___ 

D.^^   $3,979.99.     E.   (9)    $3,979.99.  A.  Layton  Olson,  413  East  Capitol  Street 

1'  i                       SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

A.  V-  ^onal  Rehabilitation  Association,  1522  B.  National  Student  Lobby  413  East  Canl- 

K  Sti^SJt  NW.,  Suite  1120,  Washington,  D.C.  tol  Street  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 


20005^; 


D.  (6)  $30. 


).   I^i    $20,247.     E.   (9)    $1,468 

.     j4  A.  Samuel  Omasta.  1315  16th  Street  NW, 

A.    t'ltlonal   Right   to   Work   Conunlttee,     Washington.  D  C 

1990  '  *~ _..      . 


Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  Q   $1,901.     E.   (9)    $1,901. 

A.  Ij^ional  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sodatttifh,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
lngton,Vt).C.  20009. 

E.  (H   N,199.53. 

A.  Nfilonal  Rural  Housing  Coalition,  1346 
Connec'ttcut  Avenue  NW.,  No.  529,  Washing- 
ton, D.a  20036. 

D.   (6     $2,962.95.     £.   (9)    $2,531.04. 


20036. 
B.  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc..  1315 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036 
E.  (9)  $15.10. 

A.  John  L.  Oshinskl,  815  16th  Street  NW , 
Suite  706,  Wa.shington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  Five 
Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222 

D.  (6)  $4,728.99.     (9)  $850.98. 


A.  J.  Allen  Overton,  Jr.,  IIOO  Ring  Build- 
ing NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
»    »T-».       ,  x>       ,  ,    ..      «  ^-  American  Mining  Congress,   1100  Ring 

A.  Na  ;lonal  Rural  Letter  Carriers"  Assocla-     Building  NW..  Washington    D  C    20036 
tlon,  17  M)  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW,  Wash-         D.  (6)  $1,475 

ington,  D.C.  20006.  '  

D.   (6     $4,076.     E.   (9)   $2,917.  A.  Lew  M.  Paramore.  P.O.  Box  1160,  Kansas 

,  City,  Kans.  66117. 

A.  National  Sharecroppers  Fund,  Inc..  1145        B.  Mo- Ark  Basins  Flood  Control  &  Con- 
19th  Street  NW.,  Room  501,  Washington,  D.C.     servatlon,  P.O.  Box  1160,  Kansas  atv  Kans 

20036.  ■" 

D.  (6)   $6,515.63.     E.   (9)   $9,014.59. 


A.  National  Student  Lobby,  413  East  Cap- 
itol Street,  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 
D.   (6)   $11,337.80.     E.   (9)   $12390.40. 

A.  Nationia  Tax  Equality  Association,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)   $2,061.48.     E.   (9)    $2,06132. 

A.    National    Taxpayers    Union,    626    East 
Capitol   Street,   Washington,   D.C.   20003. 
D.  (6)  $40,378.32.     E.  (9)  $37,834.48. 

A.  National  Wool  orower-  Association,  600 
Crandall  BuUdlng,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
84101. 

D.  (6)  $26,463.     E.  (9)  $6,148.87. 


66117. 

A.  Carol  Ames  Parker,  620  C  Street  SE, 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth.  620  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,100. 

A.  Kenton  Pattie,  3150  Spring  Street,  Pair- 
fax,  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Audio-Visual  Association,  Inc, 
3160  Spring  Street,  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

D.  (6)  $1,418.18. 

A.  Ellen  Pattln,  6907  Lyle  Street,  TAn^ifln^ 
Md.  20801. 

B.  Women's  Lobby  Inc.,  1348  G  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

E.  (9)  $25.15. 


A.  Jack  Pearce,  Suite  808,  910  17th  Street 

A.  Ivan   A.   Nestlngen,    1000   Connecticut  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  B.  Committee  on  Modem.  Efficient  Trans- 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc.,  portatlon.  Suite  808,  010   17th  Street  NW, 


1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis 

D.  (6)   $900.     E.   (9)   $226. 

A.  Neuro-Research  Foundation,  Inc.,  85 
Chestnut  Place,  Brookllne,  Mass. 

E.  (9)   $1300. 

A.  New  York  Committee  of  International 
Committee  of  Passenger  Lines.  25  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)^113,600.     E.  (9)   $6,577. 

A.  Barbara  Niles,  170  East  79th  Street,  New 
York,  N.X,  10021. 

B.  Cotiiiumer  Action  Now.  Inc,  30  East 
68th  Stre^,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021. 


Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $8,400.     E.  (9)  $2,41036. 

A.  Jack  Pearce.  Suite  818,  910  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DX3. 

B.  Computer  Industry  Association,   16255 
Ventura  Boulevard,  Enclno,  Calif.  91316. 

D.  (6)   $9,000.    £.  (9)   $2,60139. 


A.  Pepper,  Hamilton  St  Sheetz,  1701  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Coalition  of  Concerned  Charities,  1701 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW,  Suite  1102,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $829.01.     E.  (9)  $69.C1. 


•.."  .                 A.  Pepper,  Hamilton  &  Scheetz,  133  South 

A.  Rofcert  W.  Nolan,  1303  New  Hampshire  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
A7enue:|rw.,  Washington,  D.O.  30036.  B.  The  Olenmede  Trust  Co.,  1639  Walnut 

B.  Fuiit   Reserve   Association.    1303   New  Street,  PhUadelphla,  Pa. 
Hampshm^  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  E.  (9)  $57.20. 

20036.     '.\j  

D.  (6^ff00. 


A.  w.'^flce  O'Brien,  1100  Ring  BuUdlng, 
WashintWb,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Amghcan  Mining  Congress.  1100  Ring 
Blinding;^' Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (e)j^5. 


A.  Pepper,  HamUton  &  Sheets.  1701  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Johns-ManviUe  Co..  P.O.  Box  17086. 
Denver,  Colo.  80217. 

A.  Grant  O.  Plnney,  Halsey  Street,  China 
Lake,  Calif.  03556. 
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B.  China  Lake  Elemsntary  Scbool  District, 
HalMy  Street,  CMna  Lake,  Caltf.  93606. 

A.  Frederick  T.  Poole.  436  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Fe<leratlon.  228 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  m. 

D.  (6)  •488.     K.  (9)  $21.21. 

A.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.,  1900  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
2000«. 

B.  (9)  $3370. 

A.  WiUlam  I.  Powell,  1100  Blng  BuUdlng. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Blng 
BuUdlng,  Washington.  D.C.  30086. 

D.  (6)  $975.     B.  (9)  •46. 

A.  Oraham  Purcell,  1819  H  Street  NW.. 
Suite  230,  Washington,  D.C.  20000. 

B.  The  Board  of  Trade  of  Kansas  City. 
Missouri,  Inc.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

D.  (6)  81,200. 

A.  Oraham  PurceU,  1819  H  Street.  NW.. 
Suite  230.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chicago  Mercantile  Bxchange,  Chicago, 

ni. 

D.  (6)  81,200. 

A.  Oraham  PurceU,  1819  H  Street  NW.. 
Suite  230,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Air  Tankers  Association,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  8350. 

A.  WUUam  A.  Qulnlan,  Boute  8,  Box  388. 

AnnapoUs.  Md.  21401. 

B.  Associated  Retail  Bakers  of  America, 
738  West  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago,  lU.  60618. 

D.  (6)  $1,605.     E.  (9)  $421.40. 


A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
The  Parragut  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Department  of  Tourism,  HamUton, 
Bermuda. 

D.  (6)  $1,666. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
The  Parragut  BuUdlng,  Washlngtln.  D.C. 

B.  Oulf  OU  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1166.  Pitta- 
burgh,  Pa. 

D.   (6)   $2,000. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  ITth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Ski  Areas  Association,  inc..  99 
Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.T. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.     S.  (9)   $189. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason.  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  R.   J.   Reynolds   Industries,   Inc.,   401 
North  Main  Street,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

D.   (6)   61,000. 


A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sea-Land  Service,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  900, 
Edison,  NJ. 

D.  (6)   •900.  

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  stimson  Lumber  Co.,  and  MlUer  Red- 
wood Co.,  315  Pacific  BuUdlng.  Portland. 
Oreg. 

D.  (6)  8126. 

A.  Rial  M.  Rainwater,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Natiozua  Rural  Letter  Carrier's  Associ- 
ation, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  WaSb- 
Inftton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  6182.     B.  (9)  $7. 

A.  OaU  Rakow.  77  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
Tort,  N.T. 


B.  Consumer  Action  Now,  Ihc  80  Bast  68th 
Street,  New  York.  N.T.  10031. 

A.  Sydney  C.  Reagan,  6818  Prestonshlzs. 

Dallas,  Tex.  76225. 

B.  Southwestern  Peanut  SheUers  Associa- 
tion, 6815  Prestonshlre,  Dallas,  Tex.  75226. 

D.  (6)  8160. 


A.  Recording  Industry  Aaaoeiatlon  of 
America,  Inc.,  One  East  67th  Street.  New 
Yortt.  N.Y.  10033. 

B.  (9)  937,800.63. 

A.  Recreational  Vehicle  Institute,  Inc., 
3730  Dee  Plalnee  Avenue,  Dee  Plalnes.  ni. 
60018. 

E.  (9)  •10,016^0. 

A.  Lola  Redford,  1136  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY.  10028. 

B.  Cocstimer  Action  Now,  Inc.,  30  East  68th 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10021. 

A.  Lawrence  D.  Reedy,  602  Ring  BuUdlng. 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.  (6)  81,250.     B.  (9)  9600. 

A.  Robert  S.  Reese,  Jr.,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc.,  1616 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  John  T.  Beggitts,  Jr.,  96  Boonton  Ave- 
nue. BI>.  3  Boonton  Avenue,  Boonton,  VJ. 
07006. 

A.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  VS.,  One 
Constitution  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   61,26833.     E.   (9)   •460.60. 

A.  Harry  H.  Richardson,  336  Austin  Street, 
Bogalusa,  La.  70427. 

B.  Louisiana  Railroculs,  338  Austin  Street, 
Bogalusa,  La. 

A.  Warren  S.  Richardson,  1987  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1967  E  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

D.  (6)   62,060. 

A.  James  W.  RlddeU,  723  Washington 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  DX;.  20006. 

B.  The  KeUogg  Co..  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

A.  James  W.  Riddell,  723  Washington 
Building,  Washington.  D.C   20005. 

B.  W.  K.  Kellogg  Fo\indatlon,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 

A.  James  W.  RlddeU,  723  Washington 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Volume  Footwear  RetaUers  of  America, 
61  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Rosalie  Riechman,  120  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington.  D.C.  30003. 

B.  Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom,  1213  Race  Street,  FblladeU>hla, 
Pa.  19107. 

D.  (6)  •1,675. 

A.  John  RUey,  1628  L  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  BuUden 
of  the  United  States,  1626  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  rreo.    B.  (9)  88.72. 

A.  Kenneth  Roberson,  2  Dubonnet  Road, 
VaUey  Stream,  N.Y.  11681. 

B.  Meat  Importers  CouncU  of  America, 
Inc..  708  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


A.  Nathaniel  H.  Rogg,  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  BuUders 
of  the  United  States,  1636  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D  .(6)  82,687.50.     E.  (9)  •104.12. 

A.  Jerome  D.  Schaller,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co., 
3M  Center,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55101. 

E.  (9)  •73.64. 

A.  HWc  P.  ScheUln,  1226  19th  Street  NW, 
Suite  409,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Patent  CouncU,  1226  19th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  409,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $800. 

A.  Ann  Scott,  1107  National  Press  BuUd- 
lng, Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  National  Organization  for  Women,  Inc., 
1107  National  Press  Building,  Washington, 
DC.  20004. 

E.  (9)  $523.72. 

A.  Durward  Seals,  1019  19th  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation, 1019  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $312.50.     E.  (9)  $29.05. 

A.  The  Section  23  Leased  Housing  Associ- 
ation, Suite  707,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D. (6)  $450.     E.  (9)  $450. 

A.  Sharon,  Pierson,  Semmes,  Cn^us  ft 
Flnley,  1054  3l8t  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, Denver,  Colo. 

D.  (6)   $1,000.     E.  (9)   $376.50. 

A.  Sharon,  Pierson,  Semmes,  Crcdius  it 
Flnley,  1064  31st  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  670  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.    (6)    $1,300.     E.    (9)    $68.60. 

A.  Sharon,  Pierson,  Semmes,  Crolius  & 
FliUey,  1054  31st  Street  NW,  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  Rubber  Manufacturers  Association,  444 
Madison   Avenue,    New   York,   N.Y.    10022. 

D.  (6)  $2,726.     E.  (9)  $166. 

A.  John  J.  Sheehan,  816  16th  Street  NW, 
Suite  706,   Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  Five 
Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  16223. 

D.   (6)    $6,261.76.     E.    (9)    $3,591.36. 

A.  Latirence  P.  Sherfy,  1100  Ring  BuUdlng, 
Washington.  D.0. 30036. 

B.  American  »*tni-ng  Congress  1100  »«ng 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  30086. 

D.   (6)    $1,176. 

A.  A.  Z.  Shows,  Suite  904,  3600  Virginia 
Avenue  NW.,  Watergate  Office  BuUdlng. 
Washington,  D.C.  30037 

D.  (6)   $1,984.     E.  (9)   $3,94338. 

A.  Margaret  A.  Siegel.  1168  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  State,  Coimty 
and  Municipal  Employees,  1156  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

D.  $3,760.     E.   (9)   $73.90. 

A.  OUbert  Slmonettl,  Jr.,  1630  X  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  CPAI,  666  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

K.  (9)  $600. 
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A.  Talmage  E.  Slmpkins,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30001. 

E.  (9)  $662.12. 


A.  Serald  E.  stringer,  1608  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Tlie  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46206. 

D.  (6)  $6,160.     E.  (9)  $517.61. 


A.  Donald  K.  Simpson,  1100  Blng  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.C.  20030. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Blng 
BuUdlng,  Washington  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $476. 

A.  Hall  Sisson,  1926  K  Street  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

E.  (9)   $4,645.87. 

A  Diane  Somerford,  505  B  South  Fredeilck 
Avenue,  Apt.  6,  Galtbersburg,  Md.  20760. 

B.  Women's  Lobby  Inc.,  1348  O  Street  SB, 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  (9)   $16. 

A.  Shelby  Southard,  1828  L  Street  NW, 
Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cooperative  League  of  the  USA,  1828  L 
Street  NW,  Suite  1100,  Washington,  HJO. 
30036. 

D.  (6)   $3,000.     E.  (9)   $838.78. 

A.  South  Dakota  Railroads  Association, 
P.O.  Box  489,  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.  87401. 

E.  (9)    $877.56. 

A.  Southwestern  Peanut  SheUers  Associa- 
tion, 6815  Prestonshlre,  Dallas,  Tex.  76338. 
D.  (6)  $150.     E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  WUbur  D.  Sparks.  1815  North  Fort  Myer 
Drive,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Alr-Condltlonlng  and  Refrigeration  In- 
stitute, 1816  North  Fort  Myer  Drive  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

O.  (6)  $634. 

A.  Larry  N.  SpUler,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Consulting  Engineers  CouncU, 
1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  713,  Washington, 
DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,650.     E.  (9)  $60. 

A.  Springs  Mills,  Inc.,  Port  MiU,  S.C.  29715. 

A.  James  M.  Sprouse,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  J.  OUbert  stalllngs,  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20086. 

B.  INA  Corp.,  1600  Arch  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  19101. 

D.  (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Robert  H.  Starkey,  1760  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Riu^I  Letter  Carriers'  Asso- 
ciation, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $183.     B.  (9)  $6. 

A  CynthU  Stein,  60  West  96th  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10028. 

B.  Consumer  Action  Now,  Inc.,  30  Bast 
68th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10021. 

A  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1260  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20086. 

B.  lifaUlnckrodt  Chemical  Works,  P.O.  Box 
5439,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63160;  Merck  &  Co,  Inc, 
126  East  Lincoln  Avenue,  Rahway,  NJ.  07066; 
8.  B.  Penlck  ft  Co.,  100  Church  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10007. 

D.   (6)    $1300.     E.   (9)    $460. 


A.  Roger  J.  Stroh,  1019  19th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  ft  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation, 1019  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $318.75.         E.  (9)  $13.93. 


A.  Stroock  ft  Stroock  ft  Lavan,  1100  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  United  States  Banknote.  346  Hudson 
Street,  New  Yw-k,  N.Y.  10014. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Michael  E.  Strother.  1316  16th  Street 
NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.  1315 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $8.50. 

A.  R  Keith  Stroup,  2317  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Organization  for  the  Reform 
of  Marijuana  Laws,  2317  M  Street  NW,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  O.  Don  SuUivan,  1100  Ring  BuUdlng 
N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $675. 

A.  Sutherland,  AsblU  ft  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Agway.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  1333.  Syracuse, 
N.Y.  13201. 

E.  (9)  $30. 

A.  Sutherland,  AsblU  ft  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  1295  State  Street,  ^ringfleld,  Mass. 
01101. 

E.  (9)  $30. 

A.  Sutherland,  AsblU  ft  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  RetaU  Credit  Co.,  P.O.  Box  4081,  Atlanta, 
Ga.  30302. 

D.  (6)  $9,950.     E.  (9)  $8,060. 

A.  Sutherland,  AsblU  ft  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Travelers  Insurance  Cos.,  One 
Tower  Square,  Hartford,  Conn.  06115. 

D.  (6)  $250.     E. (9)  $80. 

A.  Ronald  E.  Sweet,  1136  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Federal  Professional  and 
Technical  Engineers,  AFL-CIO,  1126  16th 
Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  30086. 

D.  (6)  $360.     E.  (9)  $30. 

A.  J.  Woodrow  Thomas  Assodatea,  Inc., 
Suite  600,  734  15th  Street  NW,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  Hart  Metals,  Inc,  Tamaqua,  Pa.  18363. 
D.  (6)   $3,380. 

A.  J.  Woodrow  "niomas  Associates,  Inc, 
Suite  600,  734  15th  Street  NW,  Washington, 
D.C.  30006. 

B.  RBA  Express,  Inc,  318  Bart  43d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Oharle*  Richard  ■ntns,  1909  K  Street 
NW,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 


B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  Inc.,  320  New 
Center  BuUdlng,  Detroit.  Mich.  48303. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  J.  P.  Tralnor,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  RaUway,  Airline  ft 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road.  Roae- 
mont,  ni.  60018. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.     E.  (9)  $1,197.77. 

A.  W.  M.  Trevarrow,  601  National  Press 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  30004. 

B.  American  Motors  Corp.,  14360  Plymouth 
Road,  Detroit,  Mich.  48283. 

D.  (6)  $3,376.     E.  (9)  $186. 

A.  Matt  Triggs.  426  13th  Street  NW,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federatim,  336 
TotUiy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  m. 

D.  (6)  $2,687.     E.  (9)  $4234. 

A.  Joseph  D.  Tydlnga,  1120  Oonnectieut 
Avenue  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20086. 

B.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.,  1900  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C 
20006. 

A.  United  Fresh  FnUt  and  Vegetable  A«- 
sodation,  1019  19th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,331.88.    E.  (9)  $3,381.88. 

A.  United  States  Banknote  Corp.,  848  Hud- 
son Street,  New  York  City,  N.Y.  10014. 

E.  (9)  $600. 

A.  John  W.  Vardaman,  Jr.,  839  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Veterans  of  World  War  I.  U3JL,  t»vb^ 
916  Prince  Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  33314. 
E.  (9)  $1,905.79. 

A.  Mary  B.  Vogel,  1107  National  Prea 
BuUdlng.  Washington,  D.C.  30004. 

B.  National  Organization  for  Women,  Tnfl.^ 
1107  National  Press  BuUdlng,  Washlngtoo 
D.C.  30004. 

D.  (6)  $1309.08.     B.  (9)  $16831. 

A.  Wald,  Harkrader  &  Ross,  1320  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  INA  Corp.,  1600  Arch  Street,  PhUadel- 
phia.  Pa.  19101. 

A.  Wald,  Harkrader  ft  Ross,  1320  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Springs  Mills,  Inc.,  Fort  MUl,  S.C.  29718. 

E.  (9)  $4.50. 

A.  DeMelt  E.  Walker.  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.  (6)  $775.90.     E.  (9)  $60.35. 

A.  George  A.  Watson,  Suite  800,  1612  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Ferroalloys  Association,  Suite  800. 
1612  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Ray  Wfix,  care  of  J,  Frederick  Durr, 
BJt.  2,  Sheridan,  Ind.  46069. 

B.  National  Association  of  Farmer  Elected 
Committeemen,  c/o  J.  Frederick  Diur,  B.B. 
2,  Sheridan.  Ind.  46069.  " 

E.  (0)  $49.60. 

A.  Fred  Wegner,  1760  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1190.  Washington.  q.C.  20006. 

B.  Retired  Persons  Services,  Inc.,  1760  K 
Street  NW,  Suite  1190,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)  $7.80. 
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A.  Janet  H.  Wegner,  1909  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons/National Retired  Teachers  Association, 
1909  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  PaxU  S.  WeUer,  Jr.,  1129  20th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,625.     E.  (9)  $94.18. 


A.  Arlene  Weltman,  239  Central  Park  West. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10024. 

B.  Consumer  Action  Now.,  Inc.,  30  E  68th 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10021. 


A.  TerreU  M.  Wertz.  1608  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  TlM  American  Legion.  700  North  Penn- 
sylvanlaStreet,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  (6)  $3^6.     E.  (9)  W4.50 


A.  Harry  H.  Westbay.  HI,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Suite  805,  Washlngton.'D.C.  20006. 

B.  St.  Regis  Paper  Co.,  150  East  42d  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  (300.     E.  (9)  $150. 


A.  Robert  Y.  Wheeler,  P.O.  Box  185,  TUden, 
Tex.  78072. 

B.  E.  3.  Herman,  9638  Brlggtonway.  Bev- 
erly HlUs,  Calif.  90210. 

A.  Leonard  M.  WlckllfTe,  Eleventh  and  L 
Building,  Sacramento,  Calif.  95814. 

B.  California  Railroad  Association,  11th 
and  L  Building,  Sacramento,  Calif.  96814. 

D.  (6)   $3,125.     E.   (9)   $6,724. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Crsigun  b.  Barker,  1738  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents,  Inc., 
360  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  NY.  10017. 

E.  (9)   $144.33. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Arapahoe  Tribe  of  Indians,  Fort  Washa- 
kie, Wyo. 

E.   (9)    $40.03. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Boimeville  International  Corp.,  136  East 
South  Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brlgham  Young  University.  Provo,  Utah. 
E.  (9)   $5.50. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Cabot  Corp.,  125  High  Street  Boston. 
Mass.  02110. 

E.   (9)   $3.45. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  College  Placement  Coimcll,  Inc..  65  East 
Elizabeth  Street,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

E.  (9)   $11.90. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Crag\in  &  Barker,  1736  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Confederated  Sallsh  and  Kootenai 
Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation,  Montana. 

E.  (9)   $137.18. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Estate  of  Albert  W.  Small,  c/o  Mrs.  Al- 
bert W.  Small,  5803  Oreen  Tree  Road,  Be- 
thesda,  Md. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1736  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Hoopa  Valley  Tribe,  P.O.  Box  817, 
Hoopa.  Calif. 

E.  (9)   $25.04. 


A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents,  Inc..  85  John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10038. 

E.  (9)    $92.20. 


A.  Wilkinson,  Crag\in  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Qulnalelt  Tribe  of  Indiana.  Tabolah. 
Wash. 

E.  (9)  $29.28. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1736  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  I^MCial  Industry  Council  on  Energy 
Conservation,  c/o  Discover  America  Travel 
Organization,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $21.60. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006." 

B.  The  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Fort 
Berthold   Reservation.  New   Town,   N,   Dak. 

E.  (9)  $15.56. 

A.  Williams.  ConnoUy  &  Callfano.  839  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Individual  Members  of  the  San  Antonio 
Conservation  Society  v.  Texas  Highway  De- 
partment. 


A,  Wilmer,    Cutler   &   Pickering,    1666   K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Marianas  Political  Status  Commission. 
P.O.  Box  977,  Saltan,  Mariana  Islands  96950. 

D.  (6)  $250.      E.  (9)  $20. 

A.  John  A.  Wilson,  1145  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Sharecroppers  Fund,  1146  19tli 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $5,515.63.       E.  (9)   $9,014.59. 


A.  Kenneth  D.  WoUack,  1341  O  Street  NW.. 
Suite  908,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 1341  G  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom,  1213  Race  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  19107. 
*p.   (6)    $41,812.37.     E.   (9)    $9,159.68. 

A.  Women's  Lobby  Inc..  1345  O  Street  BE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.   (6)  $8,019.     E.   (9)  $7,191.99. 

A.  Burton  C.  Wood,  1625  L  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,507.82.       E.  (9)  $890.58. 

A.  William  E.  Woods.  440  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists. 
One  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  HI.  60601. 

D.  (8)  $760.     E.  (9)  $180. 

A.  Carol  R.  Wyrtck,  6607  Oreentree  Road, 
Bethesda,  Md.  20034. 

B.  Women's  Lobby  Inc.,  1346  O  Street  8E.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  11.    E.  (9)  $61.60. 

A.  Leslie  A.  Yatea,  1216  Lawrence  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20017. 

B.  Washington  Office  On  Africa.  110  Mary- 
land Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $1,844. 

A.  Jack  Telverton,  1308  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Etempshlre  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  Marlene  Zendell.  12622  Windover  Turn. 
Bowie.  Md.  20715. 

B.  Women's  Lobby  Inc.,  1345  Q  Street  SE., 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $1.     E.  (9)  $23.40. 


A.  Zlontz,  Plrtle,  Morlsset  tc  Emstoff,  3101 
Seattle  First  National  Bank  Building,  Seattle. 
Wash.  98164. 

B.  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Colvllle  In- 
dian Reservation,  P.O.  Box  150,  Nespelem, 
Wash.  99155. 

D.  (6)  $374.60.     E.  (9)  $90.34. 


A.  Zlontz,  Plrtle,  Morlsset  &  ErnstofT,  3101 
Seattle  First  National  Bank  Building,  Seattle. 
Wash.  98154. 

B.  Lumml  Tribe  of  Indians,  P.O.  Box  309, 
Marietta,  Wash.  98268. 

D.  (6)  $272.     E.  (9)  $73.92. 


A.  Zlontz,  Plrtle,  Morlsset  &  Emstoff,  3101 
Seattle  First  National  Bank  Building,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98154. 

B.  Makah  Indian  Tribe,  P.O.  Box  116,  Neah 
Bay,  Wash.  98357. 

D.  (6)  $260.     E.  (9)  $73.98. 

A.  Zlontz,  Plrtle,  Morlsset  &  Emstoff.  3101 
Seattle  First  National  Bank  Building,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98154. 

B.  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
128,  Lame  Deer,  Mont.  69043. 

D.  (6)  $103.50. 

A.  Zlontz,  Plrtle,  Morlsset  &  Ernstoff,  3101 
Seattle  First  National  Bank  Building,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98154. 

B.  Suquamlsh  Indian  Tribe,  P.O.  Box  566. 
Suquamlsh.  Wash.  98392. 

D.  (6)  $40. 

A.  Charles  O.  Zuver,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $101.95. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Bafalis  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  ofKclal 
business. 

Mr.  Clay  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  for  this  week,  on  account  of 
death  in  family. 

Mr.  CoRMAN.  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  FoxmiAiN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  until  2  p.m.  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Helstoski  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes)  ,  for  today,  on  accoimt  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Mann  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ros- 
enthal) ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Peyser  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 
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SPECHAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  and  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HmsHAW)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  RoNCALLO  of  New  York,  for  1  hour, 
on  May  21,  1974. 


Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  HoGAN,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Grover,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HoRTON,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
22,  1974. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re* 
quest  of  Miss  Jordan)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Owens,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AspiN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kastenmexer,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Waggonner,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Metcalfe,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Schroeoer.  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Madden  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Obey  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record  and  is 
estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$552.50. 

Mr.  Sdberling  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record 
and  is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer 
to  cost  $1,619.75. 

Mr.  Leggett  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter 
and  tables  used  in  general  debate  today 
at  that  point  In  the  Record. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material  during  general  debate 
In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HmsHAW)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  Robison  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Hanrahan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Sarasin. 

Mr.  Dennis  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  F^DLEY  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lent  in  tliree  instances. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Oiiio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Minshall  of  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT. 

Mr.  Grover. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Miss  Jordan)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  in  10  Instances. 

Mrs.  Boggs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McKay. 


Mr.  Vanik  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Vander  Veen. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Hungate  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  TiERNAN. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  * 

Mr.  Won  Pat. 

Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  Podell. 

Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  Bennett. 


SENATE    JOmT    RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title  was  taken  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.J.  Res.  202.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  premises  occupied  by  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  as  the  official  residence  of  the 
Vice  President,  effective  upon  the  termina- 
tion of  service  of  the  incumbent  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  annoimced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  775.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Institute  on  Aging. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Miss  JORDAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.m.) ,  xm- 
der  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  May 
21, 1974,  at  11  o'clock  ajn. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XITT,  reports  of 
committees  were  dehvered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

[Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on  May 

16, 1974,  the  following  reports  were  filed  on 

May  17, 1974] 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  HJl.  14225.  A  bill  to  amend  and 
extend  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  for  1 
additional  year;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  93-1048) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POAOE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HJl.  14747.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended  (Rept.  No.  93-1049). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

[Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on  May 
16,  1974.  the  follouHng  report  was  filed  on 
May  18,1974] 

Mr.  ULLMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  14832.  A  bill  to  provide  for  s 
temporary  increase  in  the  public  debt  limit 
(Rept.  No.  93-1050).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
c*«nmunications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2327.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Agrlciilture,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
for  calendar  year  1973  on  the  administration 
of  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  of  1970,  pursuant 
to  section  25  of  the  act  [7  VS.C.  2155 J;  to 
Committee  on  Agriculture, 

2328.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Selec- 
tive Service,  transmitting  the  semiannual  re- 
port of  the  Selective  Service  Sj^tem,  cover- 
ing the  period  ended  December  31,  1973, 
pursuant  to  50  U.S.C.  App.  460(g);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Service. 

2329.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Legislative  Affairs,  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  quarterly  report  for  the 
period  ended  March  31,  1974,  on  the  pro- 
graming and  obligation  of  contingency  funds, 
pursuant  to  section  451(b)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended  [22  U.S.C. 
2261(b)  1;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

2330.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  amendment  to  a  concession 
contract  authorizing  the  continued  operation 
of  a  motion  picture,  lecture,  and  photo- 
graphic studio  for  the  public  on  the  South 
Rim  of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  Ariz., 
for  a  term  ending  December  31,  1974,  pur- 
suant; to  16  U.S.C.  17b-l;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2331.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  contract  with  Batelle  Memorial 
Institute,  Columbus  Laboratories,  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  for  a  research  project  entitled 
"Development  of  Guidelines  for  Hoist  Inspec- 
tion and  Safety  in  Underground  Mines,"  piir- 
suant  to  section  1(d)  of  Public  Law  89-672 
[42  U.S.C.  1900(d)  1;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2332.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  contract  with  Bolt,  Beranek, 
and  Newman,  Inc.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  for  a^ 
research  project  entitled  "Study  of  Noise 
Control  of  Underground  Diesel-Powered  Mln-  ° 
mg  Equipment,"  pursuant  to  section  1  (d)  of 
Public  Law  89-672  [42  VS.C.  1900(d) );  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

2333.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  contract  with  Factory  Mutual 
Research  Corp.,  Norwood,  Mass.,  for  a  re- 
search project  entitled  "Improved  Fire  Pro- 
tection for  Stationary  Underground  Equip- 
ment," pursuant  to  section  1(d)  of  Public 
Law  89-672  [42  U.S.C.  1900(d)  ];  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2334.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  the  final 
determination  of  the  Commission  in  docket 
No.  124-H.  Ira  Sylvester  Godfrey,  William 
Allola  Godfroy,  John  A.  Owens,  on  relation 
of  the  Miami  Indian  Tribe  and  Miami  Tribe 
of  Indiana  and  each  on  behalf  of  others 
BlmUarly  situated  and  on  behalf  of  the  MUml 
Indian  Tribe  and  various  bands  and  groups 
of  them  comprising  the  Miami  Tribe  and 
Nation,  plaintiffs,  v.  the  United  States  of 
America,  defendant,  pursuant  to  25  JJS.C. 
70t;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

2335.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas  Pipe- 
line Safety  Act  of  1968,  as  amended,  to  au- 
thorize additional  appropriations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2336.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner. Immigration  and  NatTirallzation  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  re- 
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ports  concerning  vLsa  petitions  approved  ac- 
cording certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth 
preference  classification,  pursuant  to  section 
304(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  as  amended  [8  U.S.C.  1164(d)];  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

RbCKIW)    PBOIC    TKK    COMPTSOLLSt    OSMSKAI. 

2337.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral ;$&.  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  emphasis  needed  on  the  Oovern- 
ment's  efforts  to  standardise  data  elements 
and  codes  for  computer  systems;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Gyrations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey :  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  H.R.  13678.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to 
extend  its  coverage  and  protection  to  em- 
ployees of  nonprofit  hospitals,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  with  amendment  (Kept.  No.  9S- 
1051).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.^~HOLIPIELO;  Committee  on  OoTem- 
ment  Operations.  Report  on  expendltiires  of 
Federal  funds  In  support  of  Presidential 
properties    (Bept  No.  93-1052). 


PUBLIC  Bn.Tfl  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxii  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.   BLATNIK    (for   blmMlf,   Mr. 

JomcB  at  Alabama,  Mr.  Haxsha,  Mr. 

Klttcztnski.      Mr.      Obovxs,      Mr. 

Wright,  Mr.  Clxvkland,  Mr.  Qsat, 

Mr.  Dow  H.  Clausew,  Mr.  Ciawi,  Mr. 

ZioN,  Mr.  Johnson  of  California.  Mr. 

Hammtrschmidt,  Mr.  Doax,  Mr.  Mi- 

ZZLL,  Mr.  Hekcersoi*,  Mr.  Bakks,  Mr. 

Srxtstxb,  Mr.  Howaxd,  Mr.  Walsh, 

Mr.    Ahbisson    of    California,    Mr. 

CocRSAX,  Mr.  RoK,  and  Mr.  Abdmok)  : 
HJl.  14883.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
19«8  to  extend  the  authorizations  for  a  2-year 
period,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By   Mr.   BLATNIK    (for   himself,   Mr. 

RoNCALio  of  Wyoming,  Mr.  Hansa- 

HAN,  Mr.  MCCOHMACK,  Mr.  Tatlos  of 
Missouri.  Mr.  Jamks  V.  Stahton.  Ms. 
Abztjo,  Mr.  BsxATTX,  Mr.  Studds.  Mrs. 
Bttbkz  of  California,  Mr.  Onnr,  and 
Mr.  VANDia  Vxrw) : 
H.R.    14884.   A   bill   to   amend  the   PubUc 
Works  and  Economic   Development  Act  of 
1965  to  extend  the  authorizations  for  a  2- 
year  period,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Oocuoittee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BRINBXET: 
HJl.  14886.  A  blU  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  States  whose 
highway    trust    fund    apportionments   have 
been  withheld  through  impoundment  to  con- 
struct certain  highways  in  advance  of  re- 
ceipt of  the  impounded  funds;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

BM.  14880.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  further  reinforce  the 
original  and  continuing  intent  of  Congress 
that  no  highway  trust  fund  moneys  be  im- 
pounded; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BROOKS  (for  hlmseU  and  Mr. 
TotJNo  of  Texas)  : 
H.B.  14887.  A  blU  to  authoflM  the  opera- 
tlOQ  of  forelgn-buUt  dredges  In  the  United 


States;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York: 
HJl.  14888.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  tax  credit 
for  part  of  the  increase  In  residential  heat- 
ing and  electricity  expenses  attributable  to 
price  increases;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HASTINOS   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Robinson   of   Virginia,   Mr.   Shottp, 
and  Mr.  Oaoss) : 
Hit.  14889.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Drxig  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HICKS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bkn- 
Nirr,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Nichols, 
Mr.  Chaxlxs  H.  Wtlson  of  Califor- 
nia, and  Mrs.  Holt)  : 
RJl.  14890.  A  biU  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  eliminate  or 
reduce  certain  deductible  payments  by  pa- 
tients for  treatment  under   the   uniformed 
services    health    benefits    program;    to    the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HOOAN: 
Hit.  14891.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living   increases   in   compensation,    depend- 
ency, and  Indemnity  compensation,  and  pen- 
sion payments;   to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' AlTalrs. 

By   Mr.    HOSMER    (for   himself,    Mr. 

STEiGKa  of  Arizona  and  Mr.  YotTNO  of 

Alaska) : 

HJl.  14892.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 

program   for   research   and   development   In 

energy  sources;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 

and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
HJt.  14893.  A  bill  to  establish  a  congres- 
sional award  program  for  the  purpose  of 
recognizing  excellence  and  leadership  among 
young  pec^le;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  KARTH: 
HH.  14894.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  the 
gross  income  of  an  employee  shall  not  include 
amounts   directly   or   Indirectly  received   as 
payment  or  reimbursement  for  legal  services 
under  group  legal  service  plans,  the  value  of 
legal  services  rendered  iinder  such  plans,  or 
contributions  by  employers  to  such  plans; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  KEMP: 
HJl.  14895.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  to  protect  consumers  against 
Inaccrirate  and  unfair  billing  practices,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the  Committee   on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  LEHMAN: 
HJt.  14896.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVUI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the 
administrative  and  Judicial  review  of  claims 
(Involving  the  amount  of  benefits  payable) 
which  arise  under  the  supplementary  medical 
Insurance   program;    to   the   Committee   on 
Way  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MXKDS  (for  hlmselT.  Ur. 
DoiconcK  V.  Daitbui,  Mr.  PnKnra. 
B4r.  BacB,  Mr.  Qua,  Mr.  Thoicpsow 
of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Dkmt,  Mr. 
BBAoncAS,  Mr.  Hawkhts,  Mr.  V^md. 
Mrs.  Mnot.  Mr.  Buiroif,  Mr.  Qat- 
D08,  Mr.  Clat,  Mrs.  Cbisholic.  Mr. 
BiAOOi.  Mn.  OiASSO.  Mr.  Badxixo. 
Mr.  LzHicAjr.  Mr.  Bxxx,  Mr.  Dkllkm- 

BACX.  Mr.  XSHXLMAlf ,  Mr.  Hambbn  of 

Idaho,     Mr.     FoBsrnn,     and     Mr 

KXMT): 
HJl.  14897.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Touth 
Conservation  Corps  Act  of  1973  (Public  Law 
93-697.  80  Stat.  1319)  to  expand  and  make 
permanent  the  Touth  Conservation  Corps 
and  for  other  purpoaes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Xducatlon  and  Labor. 


By    Mr.    MKBD8     (for    hlmsaU,    Mr. 
Pbtsbi,  Mr.  TowBu.  of  Nevada,  Mr. 
Sabasin,  Mr.  Aspnf.  Mr.  Bbowm  of 
California,  Mr.  Bubxx  of  Massachu- 
setts,  BIr.   Btbon,    Mr.   Cabket   of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Cokman.  Mr.  Danielson, 
Mr.  DB  Lttgo,  and  Mr.  Dttlski)  : 
HJt.  14898.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Youth  Con- 
servation  Corps   Act   of    1972    (Public  Law 
92-697,  86  Stat.  1319)   to  expand  and  make 
permanent   the   Youth   Conservation   Corps 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  lAbor. 

By  Mr.  METCALFE  (for  himself  and 

Ms.    HOLTZMAN)  : 

HJl.  14880.  A  bin  to  establish  in  the  D»- 
p^ment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment a  direct  low-Interest  loan  program  to 
assist  low-  and  middle-income  homeowners 
In    the   maintenance    and   Improvement   of 
their  homes,  and  to  provide  for  an  i^nm^^i 
General  Accounting  Office  audit  of  the  hous- 
ing programs  of  such  Department  to  pro- 
mote their  more  efficient  administration;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  METCALFE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Stabk,  Mr.  DB  Lttoo,  Mr.  Madocn,  Mr. 
MtrsPHT    of    Illinois,    Mr.    Mazzoli, 
Mr.  Edwabds  of  California,  Mr.  Cob- 
man,   Mr.    Won   Pat,    Mr.    BAonxo. 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Rotbal, 
Mr.  Hawkins,  BIr.  Hzchlxx  of  West 
Virginia,  Mr.  Mitchkll  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  DiOGS,  Mr.  Dblli7ms,  Ms.  Josdam, 
Mrs.     Chisholm,     Mrs.     Bubkx     of 
Callf(Hiiia.  Mr.  Contxbs.  Mr.  Stokbs, 
Mr.     Habbinoton,     Mr.     Young    of 
Georgia,   and  Mr.  Bbown  of  Cali- 
fornia) : 
HJt.    14900.    A   bill    to   establish    In   the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment a  direct  low-interest  loan  program  to 
assist  low-  and  middle-Income  homeowners 
In   the   maintenance   and    Improvement   of 
thetr  homes,  and  to  provide  for  an  annual 
General  Accounting  Office  audit  of  the  hous- 
ing programs  of  such  Department  to  pro- 
mote their  more  efficient  administration;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  (by  request)  : 
HJl.   14901.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  and  the 
Atomic  Weapons  Rewards  Act  of  1966,  and 
for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  REGULA: 
H.R.  14902.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  the 
payment  of  subsidies  to  public  and  private 
urban  mass  transportation  systems  to  enable 
them  to  provide  services  to  the  elderly  at « 
reduced  rates;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
HJl.  14903.  A  bUl  to  Increase  the  availabil- 
ity of  urgently  needed  mortgage  credit  for 
the  financing  of  housing,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  SEIBERLINO: 
HJl.  14904.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1960  In  order  to 
establish  a  framework  of  national  science 
policy  and  to  focus  the  Nation's  scientific 
talent  and  resources  on  its  priority  problems, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

By    Mr.    ULLMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Yatbon.  Mr.  Baoillo,  Mrs.  Bocos,  Mr. 

Bbown  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Robxbt  W. 

Oanizl,  Jb.,  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia.  Mr. 

FREUNGHrrTSBN,    Mr.     Frxnzxl,    Mr. 

Fulton,  Mr.  Golowatxb,  Mrs.  Gbas- 

so,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Habbinoton, 

and  Mr.  Ichobd)  : 

HJl.  14905.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 

of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  consolidate  the 

reporting  of  wages  by  employers  for  Income 
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tax  withholding  and  old-age.  survivors,  and 
disability  Insurance  purpoees,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By   Mr.    ULLMAN    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Yatbon.  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr. 

MCCOLLISTEB,      Mr.       McEwEN,      Mr. 
MONTOOMEBT,       Mr.       MOBHEB,       Mr. 

03BIXN,  Mr.  OwzNs,  Mr.  Pbicb  of 

Texas,    Mr.    Rinaldo,    Mr.    Sarasxn, 

Mr.  Cuables  Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr. 

Wtdleb,     Mr.     Wyman.     and     Mr. 

Caset  of  Texas) : 

HJl.  14906.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 

of   the   Social   Security   Act   to   consolidate 

the  reporting  of  wages  by  employers  for  In- 
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come  tax  withholding  and  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance  purposes,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.J.  Res.  1021.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  power  of  the 
President  to  make  treaties;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
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of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California, 
relative  to  the  proposed  closure  of  Fort  Mac- 
Arthxir;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 

481.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 


PETITIONS,    ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

437.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  peUtlon 
of  Richard  B.  and  Shirley  A.  Jarrett,  Red- 
ding, Calif.,  relative  to  the  Silver  King  Mine, 
which  was  referred;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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EAGLE  SCOUT  AWARD  DINNER 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF  pemnstlvania 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20,  1974 

Mr.  OAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rank  of 
Eagle  Scout  In  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
Is  not  easily  attained.  Those  who  accom- 
plish this  goal  are  Justifiably  proud  of 
their  achievement  for  they  represent  the 
best  in  an  organization  long  dedicated  to 
molding  the  character  of  America's  fu- 
ture leaders. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  great  pleasure 
I  acquaint  my  colleagues  with  173  young 
adults  from  southwestern  Pennsylvania 
who  have  attained  the  Eagle  Scout  rank 
during  the  past  year.  These  young  Ameri- 
cans belong  to  the  East  Valley  Area  Scout 
Council.  Led  by  Mr.  Howard  N.  Hubbard, 
president,  the  council  represents  more 
than  40  communities  and  12,000  scouts. 

The  new  Eagle  Scouts,  and  their  spon- 
sors at  a  recent  recognition  dinner,  are 
as  follows: 

Eaclx  Scouts  and  Sponsobs 

David  Amore  (Robert  Amore  of  Amore 
Construction  Co.) ;  Ted  Baldwin  (John  Seeike 
of  WestlDghouse  Electric  Corp.);  Jeffrey 
Balogh  (Frank  Dlugonskl  of  Westlnghouse 
Electric  Corp.);  Scott  Barbour  (Charles 
Turner  of  Turner  Dairies);  Timothy  Bertoty 
(Victor  A.  Bertoty  of  Mellon  Bank  tc  Trust 
Co.);  Thomas  Blandford  (Robert  Ash  worth 
of  U.S.  Steel  Corp.) ;  Steve  Bober  (Thomas  L. 
Nled  Funeral  Home) ;  Michael  Borza  (An- 
thony Joseph,  VS.  Steel  Corp.);  Michael 
Castagnaro  (F.  W.  Keeley,  retired.  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co.). 

Patrick  Castagnaro  (James  Malandra,  re- 
tired); William  Cenk.  Jr.  (Dr.  Raymond  Mas- 
ters of  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.) ;  Wil- 
liam Combs  (Dr.  Lester  Rosenbloom,  den- 
tist); Andrew  Comtols  (Col.  Donald  Mueller. 
University  of  Pittsburgh);  PhUlp  Craig  (Dr. 
Gordon  H.  Stillson,  Gulf  OU  Corp.);  Thomas 
Coetelnlck  (George  Bogler,  Port  Authority 
Transit):  Mark  Crooks  (Fred  Kingsbury, 
Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.);  Eugene  Cslder 
(James  Zafris.  VS.  Steel  Corp.) ;  Mark  Cuba- 
kovlc  (Sylvester  Miller) ;  Timothy  Dawes 
(Rev.  John  F.  Doherty);  John  DeBaldo 
(8/8gt.  Terry  Curtin.  U.S.  Army ) . 

Joseph  DePaolo  (Eugene  Coetel,  Steel  Val- 
ley Schools) ;  Patrick  Dolan  (Thomas  Feld- 
man,  WEDO  Radio);  William  H.  Donnelly 
(Ralph  Whitney,  Farmers  Pride  Inc.) ;  James 
Domey  Jr.  (Th<Hnas  Capp,  Steel  Valley 
achooU) ;  Robert  Dunkle  (John  Zleglw.  Blv- 


er  School  District) ;  James  Dvorsky  (Joseph 
Balawajder,  electrical  draftsman);  Thomas 
Dzurko  (Merwin  Weed,  Penn  State  Univer- 
sity) ;  George  Eckert  (Lee  Verca,  Penn  State 
University);  Stephen  Eckert  (Russell  C. 
Eadie,  retired,  U.S.   Steel  Corp.). 

Harry  Palls  (Larry  Jancl,  VS.  Steel 
Corp.);  Robert  Fescemeyer  (Michael  Fedor, 
VS.  Steel  Corp.);  Thomas  H.  Fetslck  (Dale 
Liken,  Liken  Employment  Service);  William 
Ford  (Dr.  Paul  N.  Cooper,  McKeesport  Hos- 
pital); Christopher  Puhs  (Dr.  Viken  Sas- 
souni,  dentist);  Robert  Furlong  (Dr.  Philip 
P.  Rlpepi.  general  surgeon);  William  Pustos 
(Robert  Frazler.  VS.  Steel  Corp.);  Ronald 
Gala  (Walter  F.  Baczkowskl,  attorney); 
David  Gartner  (Richard  Helmstadter,  Halm- 
stadter's  Department  Store) ;  Kenneth  Germ, 
Richard  Obermyer  (Penn  State  University) ; 
Daniel  Glbas  (Theodore  R.  Barker,  laboratory 
technician) . 

Steven  Glaze  (Luke  Haney,  US.  Steel 
Corp.) ;  John  Greenwade  (Robert  Johnson) ; 
David  Gretz  (James  M.  Fisher,  Pittsburgh 
Institute  of  Aeronautics);  John  HaU  (Merle 
D.  ChUcott,  U.S.  Steel  Corp.);  Robert  Har- 
ney (Robert  C.  Harney,  Westlnghouse  Elec- 
tric Corp.);  John  Hartley  (VirgU  Yoder, 
Magee  Women's  Hospital);  Scott  Heckman 
(Bernard  England,  UJS.  Steel  Corp.);  David 
Hoffman  (Dr.  T.  J.  Ferguson,  physician) ; 
Jack  N.  Huckesteln  (J.  H.  Brandon,  Airways 
Cleaning  &  Flrep roofing) ;  Howard  Irwin 
(Edward  Romig,  retired,  Pittsburgh  National 
Bank). 

Paul  N.  Jacobs  (Wlllam  SeUer,  Allegheny 
County  Agriculture  Agent);  Stephen  James, 
(Police  Chief  George  Brkovlch,  Elizabeth 
Twp.);  Jeff  Jancl  (Samuel  R.  Porter,  West- 
lnghouse Electric  Corp.);  John  E.  Johnston 
(Robert  Johnson,  Johnson's  Dairy) ;  Jeffrey 
W.  Jobes  (Dr.  Herbert  McQlbbeny) ;  Grego 
Jordan  (Dr.  Douglas  Peacock,  Westlnghouse 
Electric  Corp.) ;  Roy  JoseplrTEeB-l^acey,  phy- 
sical therapist);  Jopatfian  Judklniv (Thomas 
Jackson,  Butler  Golf  Course);  PsK  Kemer 
(Theodore  McConnel,  architect).  T 

Tommy  Klnch  (Clifford  Skelton,  mortic- 
ian) ;  Thomas  Kingsbury  (Joseph  Sabol  Jr.) ; 
William  Klser  (Dr.  Oliver  Steen,  Mcfeeesport 
Hospital):  Mark  Kraltchman  (Dr.  kendry); 
Douglas  Kushner  (Philip  Delvenols,  Westlng- 
house Airbrake  Co.);  Bernard  LabuSkes  Jr. 
(Geoorge  Keubler,  VS.  Steel  Corp.);  ^ffrey 


Kevin  McOreevy  (John  P.  McCune,  Potter- 
McCune  Co.);  Gregg  McMUlan  (Fred  Cal- 
derellls,  retired  builder);  Mark  Mllchak 
(Donald  Mllchak,  Westlnghouse  Electric 
Corp.);  Robert  Monyok  (Monslgnor  Joseph 
Altany);  Daniel  Nelson  (David  Nelson, 
Bacharacb  Inst.  Co.) ;  Glenn  W.  Nelson  (WU- 
llam  Wepfer,  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.); 
Donald  J.  Nlst  (Donald  Walukas,  Westlng- 
house Electric  Corp.);  Thomas  Novack 
(Donald  G.  Sweeney,  East  Valley  Area  Scout 
Council). 

Paul  Oakes  (James  Weldon,  pharmacist); 
David  O'Ourkls  (Dr.  Clifford  Bryce,  Mc- 
Keesport Hospital);  Joseph  O'Gurkis  (Mis. 
Irene  Rudd,  McKeesport  Hospital);  Thomas 
Palchak  (Joseph  Lewis,  U.S.  Steel  Corp.); 
Mark  Palmer  (Robert  Disney,  retired.  Bell 
Telephone  Co.) ;  James  Peppier  (Jeff  Madden, 
G.  C.  Murphy  Co.);  Brad  Peterson  (Thomas 
Womer,  PPG  Industries);  Kevin  W.  Plngor 
(Kenneth  Gleason,  General  Motors  Corp.); 
Daniel  Plnnerl  (Bob  Roschenthaler,  VS.  Steel 
Corp.);  Joseph  Plnnerl  (Steve  De'Augustlno 
(West  Mifflin  Area  Schools);  David  Pocastko 
(Edward  J.  Kreh,  Westlnghouse  Electric 
Corp.). 

Chet  Polesko  (Max  E.  BUls,  VS.  Steel 
Corp.);  David  Poslpanka  (Michael  Hrizo, 
Allegheny  Cotmty  Parks  Dept.) :  Thomas  Pos- 
ton  (Lorle  Poston,  Port  Authority  Transit); 
Gene  Richardson  (WUllam  Hacker,  retired, 
McKeesport  Hospital);  Thomas  Riley 
((Charles  Kabel,  VS.  Navy);  Robert  Rltenour 
(Sgt.  Nevln  Kasparak.  VS.  Army);  David 
Hitter  (David  Rltter,  Ritter  Funeral  Home). 

Gary  Robas  (Lawrence  Ouldlsh.  U.S.  Steel 
Corp.) ;  Richard  C.  Rouleau  (William  D. 
Rogers,  Contlnentlal  Sales  &  Engineers); 
John  R.  Rudd  (Dr.  Elmer  W.  Erickson,  Mc^ 
Keesport  Hospital) ;  Mark  RylaU  (Ron  Porter, 
U.S.  Navy);  Mark  Sambuco  (Richard  A. 
Mauro,  Gateway  SchooU) ;  Jack  Sanford  (R. 
M.  Colteryahn  Jr.,  Edgewood  Schools); 
Michael  Schmltt  (Dr.  Stephen  Kondls, 
dentist);  Leon  Schlabech  (James  Richards, 
tax  collector);  George  Seese  (Howard  Hub- 
bard, retired,  U.S.  Steel  Corp.) ;  Keith  Senkou 
(Ray  Schuler);  Stephen  Slvly  (Dr.  Joseph  J. 
Glorioso,  surgeon) . 

Brad  Smith  (Cmdr.  William  J.  Doyle,  VS. 
Navy    Reserve) ;    Matthew 


Smith,    (Donald 

Cole,  U.S.  Steel  Corp.);  David  Smudskl  (Dr. 

^.,, ^_^      James  Smudskl,  University  of  Pittsburgh); 

M.  Lazer  (Dr.  Jay  Yamell,  Gateway  SchooS><  David  Stein  (WlUlam  Hall,  Westlnghouse 
Joseph  Lla  (Joaeph  Smith):  Robert  Ueber-^  Electric  Corp.) ;  DerylStelnert  (W.T.Doorley, 
Itun  (Harry  B.  Hunter,  Westlnghouse  Klec-  U^o^"*  ^-  Scott  Co.);  Richard  A.  Stevens  (Dr. 
trie  Corp.):  Robert  Llnzer  (Gene  Grazlano,  Raymond  C.  Forbes,  McKeesport  Hoq>ltaI); 
Westlnghouse    Electric    Corp.);    Jeff    Logan     Joseph  Stock  Jr.    (MUan  Spanovlch.  Engl 


(Robert  Logan) ;  Troy  Lucas  (Steve  Menaell. 
UJS. Steel  Corp.). 

Richard  Mader  (Allen  McEIhinny,  com- 
puter engineer);  Edward  MatwiJ  (Michael 
Hrjlck,  Devereaux  Chevrolet);  James  J. 
Mayer  (Sgt.  R16k  WUliams,  UjB.  Air  Force) ; 
Jeff  J.  Mayer  (BiU  Allen,  VS.  Steel  Corp.); 


neeiing  Mechanics  Inc.);  Lee  Wagner  (David 
Montgomery,  VS.  Steel  Corp.) ;  Ronald  Wels- 
ser  (Robert  Furlong);  Jay  Whitney  (J.  8. 
BUrby,  WesUnghouse  Electric  Corp.) . 

David  Wlngert  (Charles  Thomas,  VS.  Steel 
Corp.);  Kurt  Wilkinson  (Mayor  Jack  Pat- 
terson, White  Oak  Borough);  Mark  Worrell 
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(John  H.  Rudd.  U.S.  Steel  Corp.);  Richard 
Worral  (Alex  Mathe,  VS.  Steel  Corp.);  Ken- 
neth E.  Wunderly  (Russell  Naylor,  Mesta 
Machine  Co.);  Richard  W.  Wunderley  (Wil- 
liam Carlson,  Champion  Tool  Sc  Die  Co.); 
Robert  Wunderley  (Edward  Tarle,  Westing- 
house  Electric  Co.) ;  John  M.  Yuhasz  (Robert 
Vaugbt,  General  Motor  Corp.) ;  Kenneth 
Yuhasz  (Steven  SUnco,  U.S.  Steel  Corp.); 
Albert  J.  Zsak  (William  Hansen,  Steel  Valley 
Technical  School) ;  Thomas  Zsak  (Albert 
ZsaJc,  florist)  and  Michael  Sambucco  (Wil- 
liam Lewis,  retired) . 

Eagle  Scouts  unable  to  attend  the  recogni- 
tion dinner  Included  Oregory  J.  Behleda, 
James  R.  Bird,  James  R.  Blanner,  Michael  E. 
Brake,  Jefferey  M.  Brom,  David  M.  Cerqua, 
Prank  Conte  Jr.,  John  D.  Perchak  III,  Thomas 
H.  Petslck,  Peter  R.  George,  James  P.  Gib- 
bons, Scott  Griffith.  Paul  A.  Hess,  Keith  J. 
Huey,  Gerald  Homce.  Charles  S.  Johnson, 
Stephen  T.  Korlnko,  Robert  Kibuss,  Donald 
Leone,  David  Leskanic,  Eric  P.  Majetlch. 

Lee  P.  Maglstrl  n,  Lawrence  H.  Manganaro, 
David  M.  MUler,  William  D.  Monroe  Jr.,  WU- 
II am  T.  Mula,  Thomas  M.  Murtha,  Mark  B. 
Null,  Robert  M.  Null,  Daniel  P.  0"ConneU, 
Daniel  E.  Ottenhelmer,  Jeffery  L.  Pltchford, 
Michael  L.  Pltchford.  Robert  O.  Steward. 
Leslie  Unger.  Michael  Vaslllsln,  Jerald 
Welglomas,  Joseph  D.  Zegarelll  and  Kenneth 
Jtorlc. 


PUBLC  SCHOOL  DESEGREGATION  IN 

THE  SEVENTIES 


HON.  ANDREW  YOUNG 

or   CSOKCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20.  1974 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
20  years  ago — on  May  17,  1954 — the 
Supreme  Court  announced  its  decision 
against  racially  segregated  public 
schools.  * 

Dr.  Kenneth  Clark,  the  distinguished 
scholar  and  executive  director  of  the 
Metropolitan  Applied  Research  Center, 
wrote  a  perceptive  article  entitled  "Pub- 
lic School  Desegregation  in  the  Seven- 
ties," published  in  the  summer  1972  issue 
of  the  Southern  Regional  Council's 
quarterly,  New  South. 

I  commend  Dr.  Clark's  article  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  He  has  contributed  to 
a  rational  dialog  on  the  problem  of  school 
desegregation — the  kind  of  dialog  we 
need  to  replace  the  emotional  rhetoric 
we  so  often  hear  on  this  issue: 

Public  School  Dxsecregation  nt  thx 

Sevcntles 

(By  Kenneth  Clark) 

On  May  17,  1954,  when  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  handed  down  the  historic 
Brown  decision,  there  was  resLSon  to  hope 
that  on  the  basis  of  the  finding  that  raclaUy 
segregated  schools  were  Inherently  \inequal, 
at  long  last  the  American  public  school  sys- 
tem would  be  reorganized  from  a  bl-raclal  to 
a  non-racial  system  and  as  a  consequence 
the  quality  of  education  for  minority  group 
children  would  be  substantially  raised  with- 
out detriment  to  the  majority. 

In  May  of  1966  the  Supreme  Court  banded 
down  the  "deliberate  speed"  Implementa- 
tion decision  which  suggested  ways  In  which 
the  transition  from  segregated  to  non- 
segregated  systems  of  public  schools  could 
proceed  with  minimum  disruption.  Unfor- 
tunately, those  who  were  opposed  to  any 
desegregation  of  the  American  ptlbllc  school 
system  Interpreted  the  "deliberate  speed" 
decision  of  the  Court  as  an  Invitation  to 
procrastination  and  evasion.  Eighteen  years 
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after  the  original  Broten  decision  the  process 
of  the  desegregation  of  American  public 
schools  is  stUl  not  only  Incomplete,  but  la 
confronted  with  a  new  pattern  of  barriers — 
subtle  and  overt  resistances — which  could 
not  only  postpone,  but  reverse  the  process  of 
public  school  desegragtlon  In  America. 

For  those  who  are  concerned  with  the 
quality  of  education  for  all  American  chil- 
dren. It  Is  now  Imperative  to  define  and  ex- 
amine as  objectively  as  possible  the  present 
problems  related  to  the  desegregation  of  the 
public  schools  and  to  seek  and  Implement 
affirmative  solutions  to  these  problems.  Given 
the  present  strange  combination  of  enemies 
and  subterfuges,  the  struggle  for  the  desegre- 
gation of  American  public  schools  must  now 
be  Intensified  If  the  promises  of  the  Brown 
decision  are  not  to  become  another  In  a  long 
list  of  cynically  broken  promises  for  racial 
Justice  In  America. 

The  basic  premises  for. the  focus  of  this 
paper  are : 

1.  The  cases  which  led  to  the  Broton  de- 
cision of  1954  were  argued  on  the  grounds 
that  Negro  children  In  segregated  schools 
were  being  denied  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity because  the  segregated  schools  which 
they  were  required  to  attend  were  Inferior. 

2.  It  was  also  argued  that  the  Plesay 
vs.  Ferguson  doctrine  of  "separate  but 
equal"  inevitably  led  to  Inferiority  of  edu- 
cational and  other  segregated  facilities  pro- 
vided for  segregated  minority  groups. 

3.  The  Court's  finding  that  "separate  edu- 
cational facilities  are  Inherently  unequal" 
Is  as  true  today  as  It  was  when  stated  on 
May  17, 1954. 

4.  There  Is  no  evidence  to  support  the 
contention  that  the  Inherent  Inferiority  of 
segregated  schools  will  be  any  less  damag- 
ing to  the  segregated  children  when  such 
segregation  Is  demanded  by  the  victims  than 
when  Inflicted  upon  them  by  the  majority 
group. 

5.  Segregated  schools  are  Insidiously 
damaging  to  members  of  the  majority  group 
even  as  they  are  flagrantly  damaging  to 
members  of  the  minority. 

Given  the  validity  of  the  above  argu- 
ment and  assumptions,  one  must  examine 
the  present  forms  of  resistance  to  public 
school  desegregation  and  review  the  related 
developments  during  the  past  15  years 
In  order  to  arrive  at  a  present  position  and 
strategy  for  continuing  and  accelerating 
the  struggle  for  desegregation  of  the  public 
schools. 

In  the  years  Immediately  foUowlng  the 
Brown  decision,  the  Issue  of  public  school 
desegregation  was  seen  primarily.  If  not 
exclusively,  as  a  problem  for  the  17  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  which  had 
laws  requiring  or  permitting  the  segrega- 
tion of  public  schools.  The  struggle  was  seen 
primarily  as  a  struggle  against  the  de  jure 
segregation  of  Southern  and  border  states. 
The  schemes  for  evasion  and  massive  resist- 
ance to  effective  desegregation  were  devised 
and  presented  by  Southern  governmental  of- 
ficials and  spokesmen.  The  problem  of  the 
de  facto  segregation  of  public  schools  In 
Northern  urban  communities  did  not  surface 
as  a  significant  aspect  of  the  struggle  for  the 
desegregation  of  American  public  schools 
until  the  leeO'B  when  the  center  of  grav- 
ity of  the  clvU  rights  movement  shifted 
from  the  South  to  the  North.  Inferior  edu- 
cation In  the  public  schools  in  northern 
tirban  ghettos  emerged  as  a  pervasive  factor 
and  a  significant  grievance  In  the  series  of 
riots  which  characterized  many  of  An^erlca's 
cities  dxiring  this  period. 

Aa  the  pattern  of  racial  unrest  and  the 
demands  I'or  remedies  on  the  part  of  north- 
ern urban  blacks  Increased,  resistance  to 
change  Intensified  In  northern  communi- 
ties. Resistance  to  the  desegregation  of  de 
facto  segregated  schools  in  northern  cities 
were  slmUar,   If   not   Identical,   to   the   n- 
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slstances  to  the  desegregation  of  rfe  jure 
segregated  schools  In  the  South.  This  was 
true  in  spite  of  the  evidence  that  the  psycho- 
logical and  acedemlc  damage  to  minority 
group  children  In  northern  de  facto  segre- 
gated schools  was  Identical  to  the  damage 
imposed  upon  these  chUdren  In  southern 
de  iure  segregated  schools.  The  consistent 
finding  in  northern  school  systems  that  as 
the  percentage  of  minority  group  chUdren 
Increases  In  a  given  school  or  school  system 
the  level  of  academic  achievement  decreases 
did  not  result  In  the  Implementation  of  pro- 
grams to  desegregate  schools  In  Northern 
cities.  The  consistent  relationship  between 
the  percentage  of  lower  status  minority 
group  ChUdren  and  degree  of  academic  re- 
tardation was  permltfed  to  continue  with- 
out remedy  In  the  South  and  In  northern 
cities. 

This  tact  of  persistent  academic  retarda- 
tion— low  quality  of  education  and  low 
achievement  on  the  part  of  Negro  children 
attending  de  jure  or  defacto  segregated 
schools — was  glibly  explained  by  a  variety 
of  educational,  psychological  and  social  sci- 
ence theories.  In  fact,  northern  American 
educators  did  not  lack  for  support  from  so- 
cial scientists  who  seemed  all  too  eager  apol- 
ogists for  the  educational  status  quo.  Ex- 
planations such  as  the  Inherent  or  genetic 
Inferiority  of  Negro  chUdren  re-surfaced.  It 
has  been  stated  with  varying  degrees  of  sin- 
cerity that  these  chUdren  were  culturally 
deprived,  came  from  poor  homes:  that  their 
parents  were  not  motivated  educationally 
and  therefore  were  unable  to  motivate  their 
children  for  academic  achievement,  and 
therefore  the  schools  cannot  be  expected  to 
teach  thrm  to  read.  It  has  even  been  seri- 
ously suggested  by  white  and  black  "friends" 
of  deprived  black  children  that  schools 
should  not  attempt  to  raise  their  academic 
achievement — should  not  teach  them  to  read 
and  speak  standard  English— becatise  this 
would  frustrate  them  and  result  in  self- 
hatred.  Aside  from  the  patent  absurdity  and 
the  pseudopsychology  of  these  arguments, 
their  common  denominator  Is  that  these 
ChUdren  are  uneducable  and  therefore  the 
schools  are  not  to  blame  for  their  low  aca- 
demic achievement.  These  expla.ations — 
those  based  upon  genetic  Inferiority  of  Ne- 
gro ChUdren  and  those  -which  explain  their 
low  achievement  in  terms  of  cultural  and 
environmental  deprivation — also  have  In 
common  the  Justification  of  the  continued 
educational  deprivation  of  these  children 
and  suggest  that  practically  no  technique. 
Including  the  desegregation  of  schools,  can 
be  successfiU  In  raising  their  academic 
achievement. 

It  shoiJd  be  noted  that  these  explanations 
did  not  become  fashionable  untu  after  the 
Brown  decision  which  required  desegregation 
of  the  public  schools.  They  seemed  to  have 
increased  In  the  Intensity  of  public  discus- 
sion— both  In  the  professional  Journals  and 
In  the  mass  media — when  the  problem  of 
public  school  desegregation  of  the  de  facto 
segregated  schools  of  northern  communities 
became  a  basis  of  controversy  and  conflict. 

The  problem  of  the  widespread  and  un- 
critical acceptance  of  these  defeatist  expla- 
nations of  the  continued  educational  In- 
feriority Inflicted  upon  these  children  tended 
to  retard  the  already  slow  momentum  toward 
desegregation  of  the  public  schools.  The  Issue 
of  public  school  desegregation  has  been  fur- 
ther complicated  by  the  fact  that  within  the 
past  five  or  more  years  the  growth  of  black 
separatism  emerged  as  a  contributing  factor 
in  retarding  the  process  of  desegregation  of 
the  public  schools.  It  is  important  to  under- 
stand that  black  separatism  emerged  as  a 
consequence  of  the  slow  pace  of  public  school 
desegregation  In  the  South  and  as  a  reaction 
to  tke  subtle  and  Insidious  forms  of  evasloa 
of  desegregation  of  the  de  facto  segregated 
schools  In  northern  cities.  Frustrations  aris- 
ing from  the  fact  that  those  responsible  for 
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policy  and  practice  In  the  desegregation  of 
schools  were  not  serlotis  In  developing  and 
implementing  effective  desegregation  plans 
gave  rise  to  demands  for  community  control 
and  decentralization  of  pubUc  schools  In  pre- 
dominantly black  areas  of  our  cities.  The 
lack  of  seriousness  In  the  Implementation  of 
desegregation  plans  throughout  the  country 
contributed  to  the  total  pattern  of  black 
separatism  and  strengthened  the  appeal  of 
black  segregationists.  In  spite  of  this  histori- 
cal and  psychological  understanding  of  the 
basis  of  black  separatism  there  remains  the 
overriding  fact  that  the  quality  of  education 
provided  for  minority  group  chUdren  in  pre- 
dominantly black  schools  continues  to  be 
Inferior  and  the  psychological  damage  In- 
flicted upon  them  is  as  great  when  these  seg- 
regated schools  are  demanded  by,  or  allegedly 
controlled  by,  blacks  themselves. 

The  Insidious  and  persistent  resistance  of 
northern  whites  to  the  desegregation  of  de 
facto  segregated  schools  and  the  reinforce- 
ment of  this  position  by  black  separatists 
have  now  strengthened  the  overt  resistance 
of  southern  segregationists  to  effective  deseg- 
regation of  American  public  schools.  This 
new  and  unexpected  alliance — this  strange 
spectacle  of  interracial  bedfoUows — has  con- 
fused. temporarUy  bewildered,  or  exploited 
the  ambivalence  of  those  southern  and 
northern  whites  who  assumed  the  risks  nec- 
essary to  obtain  and  attempt  to  Implement 
effective  school  desegregation  programs.  A 
presently  undetermined  number  of  blacks — 
stUI  a  minority,  (no  greater  than  20%  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  surveys) — seem  bewil- 
dered and  uncertain  about  whether  the  goals 
of  desegregated  schools  are  still  worth 
pursuing. 

Durl/.g  this  period  of  desegregation  stagna- 
tion ft  number  of  educational  programs,  plans 
and  gimmicks  were  developed  and  offered  to 
blaclcs  as  substitutes  for  serious  and  effective 
public  school  desegregation.  In  spite  of  the 
Brown  decision,  southern  and  northern  re- 
sistance to  desegregation  sought  to  make 
continued  school  desegregation  palatable  and 
acceptable  under  one  or  another  contem- 
porary form  of  the  discredited  "separate  but 
equal"  doctrine.  Some  advocates  of  these 
special  "enrichment"  programs  tried  to  en- 
hance the  salablUty  of  their  specious  prod- 
ucts by  even  suggesting  that,  by  some  mir- 
acle of  racial  status  Inversion,  the  separate 
could  be  superior. 

Compensatory  education  and  enrichment 
programs  were  designed  to  raise  the  academic 
achievement  of  Negro  chUdren  in  predomi- 
nantly black  schools.  Some  of  these  educa- 
tion plans  appear  to  have  some  temporary 
positive  effects.  Over  a  period  of  time,  how- 
ever, the  results  from  these  programs  mock- 
ingly betray  the  overriding  fact  of  the  In- 
herent Inequality  In  racially  segregated 
schools.  Whatever  the  combination  of  factors 
associated  with  the  social  reality  of  the  per- 
ceived low  status  of  segregated  schools — low 
morale  of  teachers.  Inadequate  sui>ervlslon. 
Inadequate  teaching,  low  motivation  on  the 
part  of  parents  and  pupils.  Inadequate  educa- 
tional facilities — the  fact  remains  that 
racially  segregated  schools  are  Inferior 
schools.  The  inferiority  of  these  schools  con- 
tinues to  be  expressed  In  the  fact  of  low 
academic  achievement  and  low  self-esteem 
In  the  pupUs  who  are  required  to  attend 
these  schools.  The  compensatory  educational 
programs,  the  Infiislon  of  Title  I  funds  and 
the  Increase  in  such  funds  do  nOt  and  prob- 
ably wUl  not  change  this  fact  as  long  as 
American  racism  remains  the  dominant  real- 
ity of  American  society  and  American  educa- 
tion. 

Resistance  to  the  acceptance  of  this  reality 
has  spawned  other  attempts  to  circumvent 
serious  programs  for  effective  desegregation 
of  the  schools.  In  recent  years  performance 
contracts  and  voucher  systems  have  been  of- 
fered as  panaceas  and  alternatives  to  effec- 
tive school  desegregation.  The  evidence  so  far 
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supports  the  conclusion  that  perfcu-mance 
contracts  do  not  result  in  sustained  Improve- 
ment In  the  academic  achievement  of  segre- 
gated and  educationally-neglected  chUdren. 
The  performance  contract  approach  to  this 
problem  is  clearly  an  additional  burden  on 
taxpayers  and  diverts  attention  from  the 
fundamental  problem  that  inefficiency  in 
the  public  schools  is  a  responsibUlty  of  school 
officials  and  school  personnel  who  are  paid 
by  the  citizens  to  provide  effective  education 
for  all  ChUdren.  The  primary  educational 
contract  exists  between  taxpaylng  citizens 
and  school  personnel.  Even  If  performance 
contracts  were  found  to  be  more  successful 
than  they  have  been,  there  would  stlU  re- 
main the  serious  question  of  how  it  Is  pos- 
sible for  an  outside  group  to  obtain  positive 
educational  resiUts  which  school  personnel 
could  not  Itself  obtain. 

The  voucher  system  has  been  proposed  by 
many  distinguished  educators  as  a  means  for 
providing  parents  with  an  opportunity  to 
choose  among  private  and  public  schools 
those  schools  which  they  believe  wUl  provide 
their  ChUdren  with  a  higher  quality  of  edu- 
cation. This  approach  as  an  alternative  to 
serious  desegregation  of  the  schools  also  pre- 
sents many  serious  questions.  It  Is  true  that 
for  the  masses  of  middle  and  low  Income 
famUles  the  public  schools  have  exercised 
an  education  monopoly  which  has  been 
abused.  These  parents  do  not  generally  have 
a  choice  In  protecting  their  chUdren  from 
educational  Inefficiency  through  alternative 
educational  programs.  It  Is  a  serious  ques- 
tion, however,  whether  such  choice  can  be 
provided  to  them  through  voucher  systems 
without  at  the  same  time  further  weakening 
the  public  schools;  accelerating  the  growth 
of  private  racially  and  economically  segre- 
gated schools  and  academies  supported  at 
public  expense:  and,  most  important,  retard- 
ing and  regressing  the  rate  of  public  school 
desegregation  even  more  than  at  present. 
The  Indications  are  that  there  are  no  ef- 
fective safeguards  against  the  abuses  of  a 
voucher  system  and  that  such  a  system  Is 
likely  to  proliferate  segregated  schools.  Those 
who  are  stUl  seriously  concerned  with  de- 
segregating the  public  schools  and  raising 
the  quality  of  education  In  these  public 
schools  should  be  cautious  In  any  support  of 
voucher  s3retems;  in  fact,  such  systems  should 
be  opposed. 

The  combined  problems  of  public  school 
desegregation  and  equitable  financing  of  lo- 
cal public  school  districts  have  emerged  dra- 
matically as  a  result  of  the  decision  In  the 
Serrano  case.  In  this  case,  the  California 
State  Supreme  Court  held  that  Inequities  In 
expenditures  for  public  school  education 
among  various  school  districts  In  a  given 
state  were  violative  of  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment.  While  this 
Judgment  has  not  yet  been  confirmed  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  there  Is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  there  will  be 
a  greater  Involvement  of  the  states  In  the 
financing  of  public  education  at  the  local 
level.  This  Increase  In  state  involvement  wUl 
have  to  be  In  the  direction  of  equalization 
of  school  expendltiires  among  the  districts 
throughout  the  state.  If  this  Is  true,  then 
the  states  will  have  to  take  a  more  active 
part  not  only  In  the  financing  of  education, 
but  state  education  boards  and  commis- 
sioners will  have  to  be  concerned  with  edu- 
cational standards  and  the  actual  achieve- 
ment of  pupils  In  the  local  school  districts 
throughout  the  state.  In  fulfilling  this  basic 
evaluative  responsibUlty,  the  states  wUl  have 
to  develop  effective  instruments  for  measur- 
ing the  educational  efficiency  of  the  public 
schools  and,  therefore,  will  have  to  deal  more 
objectively  with  the  critical  problem  of  edu- 
cational accountabUlty.  If  one  could  assume 
that  greater  Involvement  In  the  financial  and 
physical  support  of  public  education  on  the 
part  of  state  educational  bodies  would  direct- 
ly or  Indirectly  facilitate  the  process  of  public 
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school  desegregation,  this  would  be  most 
desirable.  Those  of  us  who  are  concerned 
with  facUltatlng  general  public  school  de- 
segregation should  therefore  support  enthu- 
siastically this  new  development.  There  Is 
StUl  the  question  of  whether  the  opponents 
of  desegregation  could  so  construe  and  Im- 
plement the  Court's  decisions  on  state  re- 
sponsibUlty for  the  equalization  of  expendi- 
tures among  school  districts  as  to  retard  ra- 
ther than  to  facilitate  public  school  desegre- 
gation. All  such  attempts  should  be  watched 
most  vigUantly  and  resisted  Intensively. 

Probably  the  most  effective  technique  by 
which  the  Serrano  type  approach  oould  be 
blocked  as  an  effective  approach  for  desegre- 
gation would  be  through  the  passage  of  antl- 
bUBlng-for-desegregation  statutes  or  consti- 
tutional amendments  on  the  state  and  fed- 
eral level.  All  of  the  proposals  for  prohibiting 
the  transportation  of  students  for  purposes 
of  desegregation  are  raciaUy  restrictive  pro- 
posals. President  Nixon's  explanations  for  his 
assmning  the  leadership  in  obtaining  antl- 
buslng  legislation  must  be  rejected  for  the 
following  reasons,  among  others: 

1.  They  are  racially  restrictive  In  that  they 
seek  to  prohibit  transportation  of  students 
for  purposes  of  desegregation  whUe  permit- 
ting transportation  of  these  children  for  aU 
other  purposes. 

2.  They  reflect  the  fact  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Is  using  the  power  of  his 
office  In  a  racial  controversy  on  the  side  of 
those  who  have  been  consistently  opposed  to 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  for  racl- 
aUy rejected  minorities. 

3.  They  represent  the  flrst  attempts  since 
Reconstruction  to  have  the  Legislative 
branch  of  the  federal  government  enact  leg- 
islation which  would  constrict  or  qualify  the 
rights  of  minorities. 

4.  They  represent  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  not 
only  to  slow  the  pace  of  public  school  de- 
segregation, but  to  return  the  civil  rights 
movement  to  a  point  at  or  before  the  Plessjr 
"separate-but-equal"  stage. 

5.  The  President's  proposal  would  seek  to 
restrain  the  federal  courts  as  an  Independent 
protector  of  the  rights  of  minorities  against 
the  oppression,  passions  and  prejudices  of 
the  majority.  In  short,  the  President's  pro- 
posal. Intentional  or  not,  could  lead  to  a 
resegregation  of  those  school  systems  that 
have  already  moved  toward  desegregation. 

In  seeking  to  turn  back  the  clock  of  racial 
progress  in  America,  President  Nixon  and  his 
advisors  must  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  Is 
threatening  the  constitutional  protections  of 
all  Americans — and  that  In  doing  so  he  Is 
eroding  the  foundations  of  a  constitutional 
government,  substituting  a  government  by 
the  tyranny  of  whim  and  passion  rather  than 
a  government  of  law.  This  Is  the  very  high 
price  of  racial  prejudice  and  political  expedi- 
ency which  he  seeks  to  extract  from  aU  the 
Americ.<in  people — white  as  well  as  black. 

In  this  regard  It  might  be  slgnlflcant  to 
note  that  In  seeking  to  Justify  his  position, 
the  President  stated  that  some  black  separa- 
tists were  In  favor  of  antl-buslng  legislation. 
The  fundamental  constitutional  Questions, 
however,  are  not  answered  by  this  diversion. 
Constitutional  rights  can  no  more  be  abro- 
gated bv  the  alleged  desires  of  the  victims  ol 
oppression  than  by  those  who  would  seek  to 
oppress.  In  seeking  to  obtain  control  over  all 
black  schools  and  Insisting  upon  raclaUy 
segregated  schools  through  their  suonort 
of  antl-buslns-for-desegregatlon  legislation, 
black  separatists  are  not  only  pursuing  an 
Impossible  mirage  but  they  are  tilso.  cynically 
or  naively,  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  those 
who  would  use  the  laws  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  constrict  the  rights  of  Negroes — 
and  to  erode  the  democratic  rights  of  all 
American  citizens.  In  this  regard  they  are  In- 
distinguishable from  racial  reactlonalres — 
and  they  are  accessories  to  the  crime  of  de- 
stroying the  democratic  safeguards  Inherent 
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In  our  oonstltutlonml  goremment  of  oCieeki 
and  balances. 

Inadvertently,  President  NUon's  gratultoua 
InconslBtent,  dangerous — If  not  morally  Ir- 
responsible— partisan  Involvement  In  the 
an tl -busing  issue  could  have  a  positive  effect. 
It  Is  possible  that  this  flagrant  politically 
expedient  position  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  could  boomerang  by  alerting 
and  reminding  the  masses  of  the  American 
people  about  the  more  serious  problems  of 
public  education  which  remain  to  be  re- 
solved. The  meretricious  may  sometimes 
make  the  genuine  more  clear. 

The  transparent  hypocrisy  which  now  sur- 
roiinds  the  antl-buslng  controversy  could 
have  beneficial  consequences  If  it  forces 
those  of  \u  who  have  been  concerned  with 
the  quality  of  pubUc  education'  to  lesUte 
our  goals,  re-examine  our  strategies  and 
tactics,  and  to  mobilize  our  resources  and  re- 
double our  efforts  to  obtain  for  all  American 
children  that  quality  of  educaUon  which 
might  prevent  them  from  Tnnt-ing  the  near 
fatal  blunders  of  their  parents. 

We  must  state  without  apology  that  the 
primary  issue  Is  that  of  a  form  of  American 
education   appropriate  to  the  multidimen- 
sional complexities  of  a  present  and  futui« 
world.  America  cannot  afford  an  educational 
system  geared  to  a  world  of  the  nineteenth 
and  early  twentieth  century  social  realities. 
We  must  educate  American  chUdren  for  a 
world  in  which  the  white  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  wife  are  required  to 
visit  the  non-white  heads  of  China.  Educa- 
tion for  the  future  must  accept  the  fact  of 
dlverelty  among  the  peoples  of  the  world 
must  accept  the  fact  that  the  sUttw  rela- 
tionship between  whites  and  non-whites  has 
abruptly    changed    and    will    continue    to 
change;   and  must  accept  the  fact  that    if 
mankind  is  to  survive,  these  changes  must 
be  accepted  affirmatively  and  somehow  made 
an  Integral  part  of  the  educational  process 
We  must  now  re -double  our  efforts  In  the 
struggle  for  desegregated  schools  because  we 
are    concerned    with    obtaining    this    high 
quality  of  humanizing  education  for  all  chil- 
dren. We  cannot  permit  them  to  be  educated 
In  ways  which  will  perpetuate  the  Ignorance 
superetltlons  and  Injustices  of  the  past  This 
type  of  education  will  be  fatal  for  the  future 
It  is  Ironic,  but  probably  Inescapable,  that 
the  burden  of  insisting  upon  an  education 
essential  for  future  survival  must  be  borne 
by  America's  rejected  minorities— those  who 
have  been  the  more  obvious  victims  of  edu- 
cational neglect— those  who  have  been  edu- 
cationally and  economically  most  exploited 
But    this    Is    Just    another    burden    which 
American  Negroes  have  been  required  to  bear 
In  the  seemingly  endless  struggle  for  Justice 
In  America.  Each  victory  obtained  by  Ameri- 
can blacks  strengthens  the  base  and  protec- 
tions of  democracy  for  all  American  citizens. 
We  can  contribute  to  the  strengthening  of 
the  base  for  democratic  education  In  Amer- 
ica by  Insisting  upon  the  desegregation  of 
American    public    schools.    We    must    insist 
upon  this  because  racially  segregated  schools 
cannot  be  equal  in  a  racist  society— and  there 
Is  no  need  for  racially  segregated  schools  ex- 
cept In  a  racist  society.  We  must  also  argue 
that  racially  segregated  schools  damage  white 
children  as  much  as  they  damage  black  chU- 
dren. Racially  segregated  schooU  contribute 
to    the   moral    and    ethical    retardation    of 
whites  even  as  they  contribute  to  academic 
retardation  of  blacks.  America's  white  chU- 
dren who  are  the  products  of  racially  Isolated 
schools  are  required  to  struggle  with  inner 
moral   conflicts,  guilt,   a  gnawing   sense   of 
alienation     »nd     personal     Incompleteness 
These  certainly  must  militate  against  a  sense 
of  personal  fulfillment  and  are  antithetical 
to  that  quality  and  substance  of  life  essential 
for  himii&nlty. 

We  must  Insist  that  the  education  now 
being  provided  for  chUdren  in  predomi- 
nantly black   schools  be  now  raised   to  a 
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tolerable  level  of  academic  efficiency.  We 
must  demand  an  Improved  quality  of  teach- 
ing and  supervision  In  these  schools — and  we 
must  Insist  upon  reasonable  standards  and 
criteria  of  accountabUlty  which  will  guar- 
antee that  these  chUdren  are  not  being  short- 
changed by  thoee  who  are  being  paid  by  tax- 
payere  to  teach  them.  The  schools,  school 
officials,  supervisory  and  teaching  personnel 
must  be  made  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
and  aspirations  of  pupils  and  parents. 

We  mtjst  see  that  parents  who  care  about 
the  education  of  their  chUdren  become 
actively  Involved  In  assuring  high  quality  of 
education  In  our  schools.  Parents  cannot  pas- 
sively accept  educational  Inefficiency.  They 
cannot  and  must  not  accept  the  prevaUlng 
alibis  among  educatore  as  to  why  their  chil- 
dren cannot  be  taught  to  read  or  to  do  arith- 
metic or  to  speak  and  write  correct  English. 
These  excuses  are  destructive  of  our  children. 
They  must  be  challenged  and  rejected  by 
ooncenkod  parents. 

It  la  hereby  proposed  that  those  of  us 
who  are  concerned  with  this  moet  aerloua 
business  of  Improving  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation for  black  and  white  chUdren — these 
of  MB  who  are  concerned  with  the  Imme- 
diate and  eventual  desegregation  of  Amer- 
ican public  schools — give  some  thought  to 
the  development  of  parent  organizations  In 
every  urban  school  district  which  would 
have  the  following  primary  objectives: 

Protecting  the  educational  rights  of  their 
children  in  the  public  schools; 

Holding  the  school  system  accountable  for 
their  chUdren's  achievement; 

Involving  themselves  In  appropriate  meth- 
ods In  the  actual  education  of  their  chU- 
dren, within  and  outside  of  the  schools  and 
classrooms; 

Monitoring  and  lobbying  In  local,  state, 
and  national  legislatures  for  effective  educa- 
tional programs  to  benefit  their  chUdren 
(rarely  Is  there  a  group  or  agency  represent- 
ing the  Interests  of  parents  and  pupils  when 
educational  legislation  Is  being  discussed  and 
passed  by  government  officials) ; 

And,  above  all,  to  protect  the  general  edu- 
cational Interests  of  black  chUdren  who  have 
been  neglected — consigned  to  the  educa- 
tional dungheap — by  an  Insensitive  society. 
It  Is  all  too  traglcaUy  clear  that  black  chU- 
dren are  considered  and  treated  as  If  they 
are  expendable.  Those  blacks  and  whites 
who  would  use  them  as  pawns  in  a  gruesome 
and  self-defeating  power  game,  do  not  yet 
iinderatand  that  to  sentence  mUllons  of  chU- 
dren to  the  prison  of  segregated  educational 
Inferiority  is  to  perpetuate  that  pattern  of 
social  pathology  which  threatens  the  sta- 
bUlty  of  the  whole  society.  No  one  Is  so 
prlvUeged  as  to  be  Immune  from  the  dangers 
Inherent  In  a  hard  core  of  the  uneducated 
within  the  heart  of  our  cities. 

Even  as  we  redouble  our  efforts  to  Increase 
the  quality  of  education  for  our  chUdren;  as 
we  seek  greater  accountabUItlty  In  oiir 
schools;  as  we  seek  more  equitable  financ- 
ing for  all  local  school  districts,  as  we  fight 
the  dlveralonary  educational  gimmicks;  as 
we  reveal  the  political  hypocrisy  of  the  antl- 
buslng-for-desegregatlon  advocates;  and  as 
we  seek  more  direct  control  over  the  opera- 
tion of  the  schools  attended  by  our  chU- 
dren— we  cannot  permit  our  understandable 
enthusiasm  to  obtain  these  objectives  to  de- 
lude us  into  believing  that  we  can  obtain 
high  quality  education  for  our  chUdren  with- 
in the  framework  of  racially  segregated 
schools.  All  positive  educational  programs 
worthy  of  InteUlgent  support  by  blacks  and 
concerned  whites  must  be  compatible  with 
the  actual  process  of  desegregation — or  must 
be  a  step  toward  eventual  desegregation  of 
the  public  school  system. 

The  bait  of  "separate-but-equal"  educa- 
tion Is  as  spurious  now  as  it  has  been  since 
the  post-Beconstructlon  ere.  Let  me,  there- 
fore, conclude  with  the  wo«^  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court :  *^ 
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"We  conclude  that  in  the  field  of  public 
education  the  doctrine  of  'separate  but 
equal'  has  no  place.  Separate  educational 
faculties  are  Inherently  imequal." 

It  IB  even  more  urgent  now  that  this  dic- 
tum be  the  standard  by  which  we  Judge  all 
educational  proposals,  poUclee  and  programs. 
Only  from  this  perepectlve  wUl  we  be  able  to 
protect  the  future  of  our  children  and  be 
worthy  of  their  respect. 


IMPEACHMENT     PROCEEDINQS     IN 
THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


HON.  BROCK  ADAMS 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20.  1974 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  becaiise  of 
the  tremendous  public  Interest  In  the 
President's  release  of  the  tape  tran- 
scripts, I  was  requested  by  the  putdlc 
aflfalrs  division  of  KENQ  Radlo/Televl- 
slon  in  Seattle  to  make  a  statement  out- 
lining my  response.  Since  impeachment 
Is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  Importance  to 
all  of  us.  I  want  to  submit  my  views,  aa 
of  this  time,  to  my  colleagues. 

Prom  the  beginning  of  the  impeach- 
ment inquiry,  I  have  taken  the  position 
that  as  a  Member  of  the  House,  I  would 
not  prejudge  the  Impeachment  case  and 
would  make  my  decision  based  upon  the 
available  evidence — not  upon  any  per- 
sonal feelings  I  might  have. 

The  impeachment  proceeding  is  a  pub- 
lic matter,  however,  and  not  a  secret 
proceeding,  such  as  that  of  a  grand  Jury. 
This  is  made  very  clear  by  the  debate 
leading  to  the  drafting  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  by  the  Federalist  Papers,  es- 
pecially numbers  65  and  51;  so  public 
debate  and  discussion  Is  perfectly  proper. 
The  sources  of  evidence  will  be  found 
in  the  documents  and  tapes  produced  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  by  the  public 
statements  of  the  President,  and  by  the 
facts  developed  in  public  discussion. 

I  was  appalled  by  the  President's  pub- 
lic statements  on  television  and  the 
transcripts  of  those  tapes  which  I  have 
read.  I  was  appalled  not  only  by  the  gen- 
eral patterns  of  conduct  shown,  but  also 
by  his  statements  on  the  question  of  ob- 
struction of  Justice  through  payment  of 
money  to  E.  Howard  Hunt  for  his  silence 
in  court. 

As  a  former  U.S.  attorney,  I  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  experience  in  presenting 
th*  Government's  case  to  grand  Juries. 
The  standard  to  be  used  Is  whether  there 
is  probable  cause  to  believe  that  an  of- 
fense has  occurred.  Any  Issues  of  credi- 
bility—that is,  who  is  telling  the  truth- 
are  left  to  the  trial  jury,  so  if  the  grand 
Jury  believes  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
for  a  prima  facie  case  and  the  key  Gov- 
ernment witnesses  seem  to  be  corro- 
borated. Indictments  are  issued. 

President  Nlxon  publicly  admitted  on 
television  and  in  the  transcripts  that 
he,  Dean,  and  later  others,  discussed  the 
payment  of  hush  money  to  E.  Howard 
Hunt.  There  is  no  question  that  the  con- 
versations occurred  and  that,  later  on 
that  evening,  $75,000  in  cash  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  group  involved  to  E. 
Howard  Hunt  by  placing  the  cash  to  the 
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mall  box  of  Hunt's  attorney.  The  only 
issue  is  one  of  Interpretation  and  credi- 
bility of  the  witnesses.  This  can  only  be 
decided  by  the  Senate  sitting  as  a  trial 
jury  who,  after  hearing  witnesses  under 
oath  and  directly  examining  authen- 
ticated documents  and  tapes,  believe  one 
story  or  the  other.  Therefore,  on  this 
one  coimt  and  in  the  absence  of  some 
startling  new  developments  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  I  am  prepared  to 
vote  to  send  this  question  to  the  Senate 
for  trial. 

With  regard  to  other  possible  coimts. 
I  am  considering  the  evidence  as  it  is 
developed  both  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  and  other  sources.  I  will  listen 
very  carefully  to  whatever  explanation 
the  President  or  his  attorneys  wish  to 
make  on  the  Hunt  hush  money  and  all 
other  potential  charges,  and  will  do  my 
best  to  be  fair  and  judicious  in  my  deci- 
sions. 

This  is  an  awesome  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility, however,  as  an  elected  Mem- 
ber of  the  House.  I  am  fully  prepared  to 
accept  my  responsibility.  I  have  urged  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  to  proceed  as 
promptly  as  possible  consistent  with  ap- 
propriate standards  of  fairness  and  jus- 
tice, because  the  people  expect  and  the 
Constitution  requires  that  we  immedi- 
ately provide  a  fair.  Just,  and  prompt 
disposition  of  this  matter. 


THE  LEGAL  SERVICES 
CORPORATION 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20,  1974 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Sneaker,  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  that  after  several  diffi- 
cult years  we  have  come  forth  with  a  law 
that  meets  the  concurrence  of  a  strong 
majority  of  both  bodies  of  the  Congress. 
Moreover.  I  feel  that  this  present  con- 
ference report  will  enable  the  legal  serv- 
ices program  to  continue  on  a  more  per- 
manent basis  and  to  enjoy  a  growing 
support  in  the  Congress  and  in  the  Na- 
tion 

I  trust  that  the  Corporation  that  we 
have  entrusted  with  the  administration 
of  this  program  will  see  this  legislation 
as  not  only  a  mandate  to  continue  a  solid 
record  of  legal  service  to  the  poor  but 
also  as  an  opportunity  to  make  a  new 
record  of  imaginative  service  built  upon 
firm  principles  of  faithful  and  conscien- 
tious representation  of  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomically less  fortunate  citizens.  I  believe 
that  creative  use  of  the  legal  process  to 
secure  and  to  Insure  the  rights  of  all  of 
our  citizens  regardless  of  their  tocome 
level  Is  the  essential  keystone  of  this  leg- 
islation. Whether  the  rights  of  the  poor 
In  the  future  venture  strongly  into  con- 
sumer actions,  juvenile  rights  cases, 
women's  rights  matters,  antitrust  and 
antlmonopoly  litigation,  environmental 
proceedings  or  whatever  other  types  of 
uses  of  the  Nation's  legal  systems,  I  ex- 
pect the  Legal  Services  Corporation  to 
be  championtog  the  affirmation  and  se- 
curing of  those  rights. 
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While  many  of  the  restrictions  in  this 
new  law  will  not  be  to  the  liking  of  many 
of  us,  yet  we  must  appreciate  that  those 
very  restrictions  should  enable  the  pro- 
gram to  Insure  its  permanence  on  the 
American  scene. 

It  is  with  these  sentiments  that  I  com- 
mend this  legislation  to  my  colleagues. 

As  the  Members  of  this  House  know, 
much  time  has  been  devoted  to  consid- 
eration of  this  legislation.  There  were 
substantial  differences  between  the 
House  and  Senate  versions.  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  the  concerns  expressed  by 
this  House  have  been  substantially  rec- 
ognized by  the  conferees.  I  thought  it 
might  be  useful  if  I.  aa  a  member  of  the 
conference  committee,  could  elaborate  on 
some  of  the  compromises  effected  in  the 
bill  and  described  in  the  report  of  the 
managers. 

It  was  generally  our  concern  that  the 
need  for  highly  qualified  and  full  rep- 
resentation of  the  needy  be  balanced  by 
carefully  drawn  limitations  on  the  pos- 
sible abuses  of  power.  If  support  for  this 
program  in  Congress  and  In  the  public 
at  large  is  to  be  preserved.  It  is  essential 
that  we  take  whatever  steps  are  appro- 
priate to  assure  that  the  program  will 
not  be  in  danger  of  lostog  that  support. 
The  restrictions  contained  In  the  legis- 
lation have  therefore  been  drawn  with 
a  great  deal  of  care  and  consideration. 
We  do  not  expect  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  to  add  restrictions;  rather, 
we  would  like  to  see  how  the  program 
operates  In  this  new  framework.  The 
Corporation  will,  of  course,  make  sure 
that  ongoing  work  continues  so  that  ex- 
isting obligations  are  honored,  and  will 
continue  to  make  use  of  existing  re- 
sources and  talents  developed  at  great 
expense  by  OEO. 

I  turn  now  to  some  particular  Items. 
Members  of  this  House  were  particularly 
concerned  about  potential  abuses  by  le- 
gal services  attorneys  in  connection  with 
lobbying  activities.  The  conference  com- 
mittee report  contains  statutory  lan- 
guage which  prohibits  any  such  activity 
with  respect  to  either  administrative 
agencies  or  legislative  bodies  except 
where  representation  by  an  attorney  for 
an  eligible  client  is  necessary  to  provi- 
sion of  legal  advice  and  representation 
with  respect  to  that  client's  legal  rights 
and  responsibilities,  or  a  request  has 
been  made  by  an  agency,  a  legislative 
body,  a  committee,  or  a  member  thereof. 
The  language  on  lobbying  explicitly 
prohibits  any  solicitation  of  an  individ- 
ual or  group  client  for  the  purpose  of 
making  such  administrative  or  legisla- 
tive representation  appear  to  fit  within 
the  attorney's  legitimate  activities.  The 
concern  here  is  the  possibUity  that  a 
legal  services  attorney,  on  the  basis  of 
his  or  her  own  beliefs  and  concerns, 
would  solicit  a  client  in  order  to  enable 
that  attorney  while  being  paid  by  the 
Corporation  to  seek  to  influence  admin- 
istrative or  legislative  activities.  This, 
of  course,  does  not  prohibit  attorneys 
from  informing  clients  of  their  legal 
rights  and  from  representing  them 
thereafter.  What  is  prohibited  is  the 
subterfuge  of  advocating  legislative  and 
administrative  changes  without  a  legiti- 
mate client. 
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Thus,  for  example,  a  local  consumer 
cooperative  or  daycare  center  may  have 
retatoed  a  legal  services  program  to  rep- 
resent it  on  a  number  of  matters,  to- 
cluding  incorporation,  obtaining  author- 
ity to  operate,  and  seeking  changes  in 
regulations  or  statutes  to  order  to  enable 
it  to  offer  its  services  to  indigent  per- 
sons more  effectively.  All  of  these  are 
appropriate  activities  to  behalf  of  a 
client  to  order  to  pursue  the  client's 
legitimate  legal  needs.  What  cannot  be 
tolerated  is  an  attorney  who  wishes  to 
expand  his  or  her  inherent  rights  as  a 
citizen  by  advocating  for  agency  or  leg- 
islative policy  without  a  client  who  Is 
affected  by  the  legislative  and  admto- 
istrative  policies  tovolved.  Members  of 
this  House  should  note  that  the  Senate 
receded  to  the  House  in  extending  these 
restrictions  to  administrative  represen- 
tation as  well  as  legislative  representa- 
tion. 

Of  course,  the  groups  that  can  be  rep- 
resented as  I  have  described  before  are 
limited  to  those  which  consist  predom- 
inantly of  eligible  clients  and  are  con- 
cerned with  the  specific  problems  and 
needs  of  eligible  clients.  There  is  no  to- 
tention  to  prohibit  or  limit  the  appro- 
priate representation  of  groups  which  is 
provided  now;  rather,  the  concern  is  with 
the  possibility  of  legal  services  attorneys 
attempting  to  organize  groups,  coali- 
tions, confederations,  organizations,  and 
other  entities,  rather  than  to  provide 
them  vrith  appropriate  legal  representa- 
tion. 

I  turn  now  to  some  concerns  we  have 
had  with  litigation.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Senate  receded  to  the  House  with  respect 
to  the  authorization  to  the  Corporation 
to  pay  costs  and  attorneys'  fees  when  a 
defendant  to  a  suit  brought  by  a  recipient 
prevails  and  an  award  of  such  costs  is 
made  by  the  court.  The  conference  re- 
port makes  clear  that  the  b'orden  of  any 
fees. and  costs  awarded  falls  upon  the 
Corporation,  rather  than  the  recipient. 
and  that  this  is  not  authority  for  the 
award  of  costs  and  attorneys'  fees  where 
they  would  otherwise  conflict  with  State 
or  Federal  law  or  court  rule.  The  Corpo- 
ration Is  directed  to  pay  such  costs  and 
fees  only  upon  a  finding  by  the  court 
that  the  action  was  commenced  or  pur- 
sued for  the  sole  purpose  of  harassment 
of  the  defendant,  or  that  there  was  a 
malicious  abuse  of  legal   process.  This 
section  does  not.  of  course,  limit  to  any 
way  recipients  from  conttoutog  to  col- 
lect attorneys'  fees  and  costs  pursuant 
to  court  orders  stoce  no  limitation  is  es- 
tablished to  this  bill  with  respect  to  the 
collection  of  fees  and  costs  by  platotiffs. 
The  House  provision  with  respect  to 
recipient  supervision  of  appeals  has  been 
retained,  and  the   House  accepted  the 
Senate  provision  requirtog  careful  recip- 
ient supervision  of  class  actions,  class 
action  appeals,"  and  amicus  curiae  class 
actions.  "This  section  is  not  an  attempt 
to  restrict  legal  services  attorneys  frran 
providing  the  full  range  of  services  which 
an  attorney  provides  to  clients;  rather,  it 
is  addressed  to  concerns  of  sound  man- 
agement so  that  recipients'  activities  are 
geared  to  an  economical  and  efficient  op- 
eration of  the  program.  Moreover,  the 
two  provisions  relating  to  appeals  and  to 
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class  actions  are  Intended  to  make  sure 
that  only  recipients,  and  not  the  Cor- 
poration, determine  whether  such  ac- 
tions should  be  commenced  and  con- 
tinued. These  are  all  quite  appropriately 
matters  left  entirely  to  the  governing 
body  of  the  local  recipient.  In  addition, 
the  prohibition  against  persistent  Incite- 
ment of  litigation  is  designed  to  curb 
such  persistent  incitement  when  it  vio- 
lates the  canons  of  ethics  and  the  code 
of  professional  responsibility,  not  when 
lawsuits  are  legitimately  brought  in  be- 
half of  clients. 

Also,  In  this  regard,  the  conference 
report  strikes  a  balance  between  the 
House  provision  on  back-up  centers, 
which  would  have  restricted  research, 
training,  technical  assistance,  and  clear- 
inghouse fxmctlons  to  the  national  Cor- 
poration Itself,  and  the  Senate  bill,  which 
provided  for  the  continuation  of  the  ex- 
isting independent  programs  without  re- 
striction. The  conference  report  requires 
a  study  of  the  efficacy  of  the  existing  pro- 
grams and  the  concept  of  Inhouse  serv- 
ice provided  by  the  National  Corpora- 
tion to  be  submitted  to  Congress  by  Jime 
30,  1975.  The  bill  also  provides  that  au- 
thority for  new  f imding  to  such  programs 
Is  to  be  automatically  extended  to  Janu- 
ary 1.  1977,  If  the  Congress— during  the 
period  from  July  1,  1975.  to  January  1, 
1976 — does  not,  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, change  the  status  and  legislative 
authority  for  these  centers  to  continue 
their  present  research,  coimsel,  cocoun- 
sel  and  advisory  functions. 

It  Is  thus  the  intention  of  conferees 
that  the  current  work  of  the  backup 
centers  continue  while  the  Corporation 
makes  the  study  requested  and  reports 
back  to  Congress.  Thus,  the  Congress  will 
not  be  confronted  with  the  elimination 
of  valuable  programs  before  it  can  deter- 
mine how  It  wishes  their  work  to  con- 
tinue. It  Is  to  be  expected  that  the  Cor- 
poration will  make  full  use  of  previous 
studies,  including  the  OEO  funded  evalu- 
ation of  the  bsu:kup  centers,  so  that  it\ 
may  pursue  tills  effort  In  a  most  eco- 
nomical and  imobtrusive  fashion. 

It  should  be  noted  that  not  all  func- 
tions of  the  national  and  regional  pro- 
grams funded  entirely  or  partially  under 
this  section  are  the  subject  of  study  and 
possible  further  congressional  action. 
Rather,  the  focus  is  on  research  activi- 
ties, Including  direct  participation  In 
major  litigation  in  a  coxmsel  or  cocoun- 
sel  capacity,  which  were  so  widely  hailed 
by  legal  services  attorneys  last  year  dur- 
ing oiur  consideration  of  the  whole  legal 
services  program.  The  study  will  not  en- 
compass training,  clearinghouse,  and 
technical  assistance  activities,  which  are 
expected  to  continue. 

During  the  course  of  this  study  and 
hereafter,  of  course,  the  back-up  center 
employees  will  be  subject  to  the  same 
procedural  protections  as  local  legal 
services  attorneys. 

It  seems  to  me  that  an  additional  com- 
ment needs  to  be  made  in  regard  to  the 
provision  of  the  conference  report  which 
requires  that  "preference"  be  given  to 
"qualified"  persons  who  reside  In  the 
community  to  be  served.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing of  this  provision  that  "pref- 
erence" does  not  mean  that  the  very  Im- 
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portant  qualifications  such  as  experience, 
education,  and  racial  and  ethnic  back- 
ground similar  to  large  nimibers  of  the 
client  population  are  to  be  overridden  by 
this  language.  It  particularly  occurs  to 
me,  for  example,  that  young  black  at- 
tome3rs  from  poor  families  would  be 
especially  well  qualified  for  work  In  the 
Innercity  ghettos  or  In  rural  southern 
commimltles  with  large  black  client 
groups.  Likewise,  It  Is  clear  that  the 
yoiuig  lawyer  of  Chicano  background  is 
particularly  well  qusdified  to  serve  in  a 
legal  services  program  that  serves  a  large 
Chicano  client  population  which  has 
Spanish  as  the  principal  language.  I 
make  these  remarks  to  be  certain  that 
the  present  language  in  the  conference 
report  Is  not  Interpreted  by  either  the 
Corporation  or  by  a  recipient  to  negate 
the  examples  I  gave  above — as  well  as 
similar  cases  of  outstanding  and  rele- 
vant qualifications. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  praise  the 
House  and  Senate  managers  for  their 
efforts  to  achieve  meaningful  compro- 
mise on  this  bill.  I  am  confident  that  this 
bill  moves  closer  to  equal  justice  for  all 
in  this  country;  I  am  proud  to  have  been 
Involved  in  bringing  ii,  toward  final  adop- 
tion. 


May  20,  197 ^ 


JUSTICE  GOLDBERG  ON  EXECUTIVE 
PRIVILEGE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or   ICISSOTTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  20,  1974 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Raoul 
Berger,  the  noted  authority  on  constitu- 
tional questions  and  particularly  on  im- 
peachment, has  published  another  book 
on  a  topic  of  current  interest,  "Execu- 
tive Privilege:  A  Constitutional  Myth." 
The  following  review  by  former  Jus- 
tice Arthur  J.  Goldberg  should  be  In- 
structive. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  May 
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impastialitt  is  a  dream  amd  honzstt  a 

Dtjtt 

(By  Arthur  J.  Ooldberg) 

If  there  Is  a  prize  for  timely  legal  writing. 
Professor  Berger  has  earned  It. 

He  has  written  two  outstanding  books  of 
great  relevance  to  Watergate:  "Impeach- 
ment" and  "Executive  Privilege."  The  latter 
and  most  recent  one  Is  the  subject  of  this 
review. 

Salvemlnl  once  said,  "We  cannot  be  Im- 
partial. We  can  only  be  Intellectually  hon- 
est— that  Is,  aware  of  our  own  passions,  on 
our  guard  against  them  and  prepared  to  warn 
our  readers  of  the  dangers  into  which  our 
partial  views  may  lead  them.  Impartiality  Is 
a  dream  and  honesty  a  duty." 

Professor  Berger's  book  is  an  honest  pres- 
entation: from  the  very  beginning,  the  read- 
er la  warned  of  the  author's  strongly  held 
and  largely  Justified  views  against  the  un- 
warranted Invocation  of  executive  privilege. 

On  the  basis  of  my  own  study  of  this  doc- 
trine, I  am  in  substantial  agreement  with 
Professor  Berger:  the  Invocation  of  execu- 
tive privilege  by  President  Nixon  to  deny  to 
Congress,  the  courts,  and  the  public  Infor- 
mation pertaining  to  Watergate  and  related 
matters  is  not  supjxirted  either  by  the  Con- 
stitution or  by  the  relevant  precedents. 


The  Executive  does  require  a  modicum  of 
secrecy  in  the  conduct  of  Its  vital  operations. 
It  would  not  serve  the  public  Interest  for  each 
day's  exchange  of  sensitive  confidential  mes- 
sages with  foreign  governments  to  be  broad- 
cast on  the  six  o'clock  news,  or  for  technical 
details  of  advance  weapons  systems  to  be 
published  daUy  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
As  I  had  occasion  to  say  during  my  tenure  on 
the  Supreme  Court,  ".  .  .  while  the  Consti- 
tution protects  against  invasion  of  Individual 
rights.  It  is  not  a  suicide  pact." 

But,  as  Professor  Berger  persuasively  ar- 
gues, the  claim  of  "uncontrolled  discretion" 
by  the  Executive  to  determine  what  Informa- 
tion should  be  made  public  la  without  con- 
stitutional foundation. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  In- 
formation about  certain  matters  is  protected 
by  executive  privilege,  from  either  Judicial 
or  congressional  scrutiny.  In  United  States 
V.  Reynolds,  the  Court  sustained  the  Execu- 
tive's claim  of  authority  to  withhold  Infor- 
mation about  highly  sensitive  military  se- 
crets from  compulsory  process. 

But  the  Court  explicitly  relied  on  the  fact 
that  the  prlvUege  against  revealing  military 
secrets  is  recognized  by  the  law  of  evidence; 
it  declined  to  predicate  the  decision  on  the 
government's  contention  that  executive  de- 
partment heads  may  withhold  any  docu- 
ments from  Judicial  review  If  they  deem  It  In 
the  public  interest. 

The  existence  of  an  executive  prlvUege  for 
certain  military  secrets  in  no  way  supports 
a  similar  privilege  for  all  other  information 
within  the  Executive's  peculiar  sphere  of 
knowledge.  The  contrary  view,  poelted  by 
Administration  spokesmen,  Is  unsupportable. 
Nor,  as  Professor  Berger  proves,  can  the 
Nixon  Administration's  view — that  the  pro- 
priety of  the  use  of  executive  privilege  Is  a 
question  solely  for  the  President — be  legally 
sustained.  Congressional  Inquiry  Is  Inappro- 
priate only  where  such  Inquiry  Is  unrelated 
to  Congress'  prescribed  functions.  This  prin- 
ciple In  no  way  Impairs  the  proposition  that 
Congress  may  make  inquiry  In  furtherance 
of  its  constitutional  duties. 

Where  Information  Is  needed  In  order  for 
Congress  to  perform  these  duties,  the  re- 
quest for  Information  is  legitimate,  and  the 
propriety  of  an  executive  refusal  on  priv- 
ilege grounds  Is  unfounded. 

It  Is  also  clear  that  the  claims  of  execu- 
tive privilege  are  not  Immune  from  Judi- 
cial Inquiry. 

The  right  to  obtain  compulsory  process 
against  the  President  is  much  mooted — the 
only  applicable  historical  evidence  being  that 
the  President  may  be  Justified  In  refusing 
to  obey  such  process  where  compliance  would 
prevent  the  performance  of  his  duties.  But 
the  right  to  obtain  process  remains. 

Moreover,  Judicial  access  to  documents  is 
contingent,  not  upon  the  character  of  the 
person  holding  the  document,  but  upon  the 
character  of  the  document. 

Where  sensitive  military  secrets  are  In- 
volved. United  States  v.  Reynolds  Indicates 
that  the  scope  of  Judicial  inquiry  Is  to  be 
exercised  with  great  discretion.  But  Judicial 
inquiry  In  principle  cannot  be  precluded 
and  certainly  encompasses  the  Watergate 
material. 

I  am  also  In  agreement  with  Professor  Ber- 
ger that  under  our  constitutional  framework 
there  is  no  executive  privilege  In  an  im- 
peachment proceeding. 

It  is  the  constitutional  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  fuU  disclosure  to  Congress  of 
all  relevant  facts,  tapes,  and  other  material. 
Article  I,  section  two,  of  the  Constitution 
provides  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
"shall  have  the  sole  Power  of  Impeachment." 
The  House  Is  thus  authorized  to  Investigate 
the  conduct  of  the  President. 

Considering  the  gravity  of  Its  task,  the 
House's  powers  to  obtain  information  are 
even  greater  than  a  grand  Jury's.  In  an  im- 
peachment proceeding,  the  House  Is  Indeed 
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the  grand  Inquest  of  the  Nation.  For  the 
President  to  assert  executive  privilege  In  re- 
fusing to  turn  over  material  relevant  to  the 
impeachment  Investigation  would  be  tanta- 
movmt  to  defying  the  constitutional  scheme 
of  Impeachment. 

The  President  has  no  executive  privilege 
In  matters  pertaining  to  Impeachment,  and 
continued  rf  distance  to  the  House's  inquiries 
would  in  Itself  constitute  an  impeachable 
offense.  Of  course,  the  House's  inquiries  must 
be  relevant  to  the  question  of  Impeachment. 

For  good  reason,  the  American  public  Is 
uneasy  about  the  prospect  of  Impeaching 
a  president. 

Impeachment  leads  to  the  most  drastic 
sanction  our  constitutional  system  provides. 
But,  the  lmi>eachment  process  is  already 
tmder  way  and  we  must  not.  If  circum- 
stances warrant  It,  abjure  the  use  of  the 
sanction  the  Framers  provided. 

Professor  Berger,  In  this  excellent  book, 
"Executive  PrlvUege,"  and  In  his  prior  book, 
'Tmpeachment,"  has  made  a  major  contribu- 
tion In  Informing  the  American  public  and 
those  conducting  the  impeachment  inquiry 
about  the  issues  which  bear  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  Impeachment.  For  this,  we  are  aU 
very  much  in  his  debt. 


CONTINUING  REPRESSION  REPELS 
MANY  IN  CHILE  WHO  BACKED 
COUP 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

OP   RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20,  1974 


Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
September  of  1973.  the  people  ,of  Chile 
have  been  suffering  imder  the  repressive 
hand  of  the  military  Junta  which  ousted 
the  Marxist  government  of  Salvador  Al- 
lende  and  ended  democracy  In  Chile. 
For  8  months  Chileans  have  had  to  live 
with  the  near  totsil  suspension  of  Indi- 
vidual rights  and  justice,  evidenced  at 
first  by  the  summary  execution  of  politi- 
cal opposition  by  the  junta,  and  more 
recently  by  the  detention  and  torture  of 
those  who  dare  to  speak  out  against  the 
Inhumane  activities  of  General  Pino- 
chet's government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  offer  to 
my  colleagues  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  an  account  of  the  repres- 
sive situation  in  Chile  today.  It  appeared 
in  an  article  on  May  13.  1974,  In  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  entitled  "Second 
Thoughts:  Continuing  Repression  Repels 
Many  In  Chile  Who  Backed  Coup."  It 
leaves  no  doubt  in  mind  that  man's  In- 
justice to  man  is  myriad  in  a  world  that 
preaches  the  need  for  social  justice.  Are 
we  satisfied  with  basing  our  world  on 
empty  words  and  inhumaxie  actions? 

The  article  follows: 
Second  Tbouohts:  CoMmnuiwo  Rkpkession 
Repels  Mant  in  Chile  Who  Backed  Coin> 
(By  Everett  O.  Martin) 

Santiago.  Chile. — ^There  Is  little  doubt 
that  most  ChUeans  welcomed  the  armed 
forces'  overthrow  of  the  Marxist  government 
of  President  Salvador  AUende  last  Septem- 
ber. But  now.  after  more  than  half  a  year 
of  stem  rule  by  a  four-man  military  junta — 
and  with  no  end  in  sight — many  aren't  sure 
they  like  what's  going  on. 

They  are  especlaUy  worried  by  the  Junta's 
oontlnvied  \ise  of  repressive  tactics  to  head 
off  any  threat,  whether  real  or  imagined, 
against  law  and  order.  Almost  anyone  can 
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be  denounced  anonymously  and  disappear 
without  his  relatives  having  any  Idea  where 
he  has  been  taken.  There  have  been  cases  of 
tortvu^.  Estimates  of  the  number  of  political 
prisoners  being  held  without  charges  range 
as  high  as  6,000. 

Besides  the  arrests,  some  38,000  workers 
are  reported  to  have  been  fired  from  their 
jobs  In  government  and  Industry,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  active  supporters  of 
Dr.  AUende.  A  low-ranking  labor  leader,  who 
opposed  the  Marxists,  su^ues  that  the  time 
has  come  to  forgive  these  people. 

"Those  who  were  fired  can't  find  Jobs,"  he 
says.  "They  are  being  demolished.  It  was, 
after  all,  legitimate  to  support  the  former 
government,  but  now  they  are  being  perse- 
cuted and  himted  for  It.  It  Isn't  fair.  They 
acted  In  good  faith." 

A    NUMBER    OF    PLT7SES 

StUl,  Chileans  like  many  aspects  of  the 
regime.  They  welcome  the  public  calm  en- 
forced by  the  strict  mUitary  discipline  after 
three  years  of  escalating  violence  under  the 
Marxists.  They  also  welcome  these  develop- 
ments: 

Government  services  are  functioning 
again;  most  factories  are  operating  nor- 
mally; severe  shortages  of  basic  necessities 
have  ended;  the  black  market  has  dried  up; 
public-housing  construction  is  going  ahead 
again;  schoolchildren  are  getting  free  break- 
fasts and  lunches  as  part  of  a  drive  to  Im- 
prove nutrition  for  the  poor. 

ChUeans  don't  like  the  Infiation — ^prices 
went  up  67%  in  the  first  quarter — but  it  is 
recognized  that  the  infiation  was  Inherited 
from  Dr.  Allende,  and  people  don't  expect  the 
Jimta  to  end  It  overnight.  At  least  It's  being 
slowed  down. 

Opinions  are  mixed  about  the  Junta's  hav- 
ing put  all  political  parties,  even  those  op- 
posed to  the  Marxists,  In  Indefinite  limbo,  a 
measure  designed  to  end  Chile's  traditionally 
heated  political  wrangling  over  every  Issue. 
Wives  of  copper  miners  cheered  army  Oen. 
Augusto  Pinochet,  Junta  president,  when  he 
told  them  to  "erase  from  your  minds  the  idea 
of  elections." 

THE    MAIN    CONCERN 

But  It  Is  the  repression  that  most  dis- 
turbs ChUeans  at  all  levels.  Where  genuine 
Marxist  extremists  are  concerned,  the  Junta 
probably  does  have  a  security  problem.  Dur- 
ing the  AUende  regime,  a  quantity  of  weap- 
ons was  apparently  smuggled  Into  the  coun- 
try to  arm  leftist  extremists.  Almost  weekly 
Intelligence  agents  report  uncovering  another 
small  cache  of  them.  Moreover  pro-AUende 
ChUeans  who  fied  the  country  after  the  coup 
are  openly  soliciting  funds  to  finance  a  guer- 
rilla campaign  in  Chile. 

Recently  a  series  of  forest  fires — started, 
according  to  the  authorities,  with  gasoline — 
threatened  the  port  city  of  Valparaiso.  A 
small  bomb  was  exploded  on  the  docks  there, 
and  there  have  been  numerous  other  su^>l- 
clous  fires  In  the  city. 

One  youthful  extremist,  who  Is  still  in  hid- 
ing, told  a  relative  he  secretly  visited  that 
his  organization  was  planning  political  kld- 
naplngs  like  those  committed  by  Argentine 
terrorists.  Such  talk  may  be  futUe  blustering, 
but  the  Junta  does  worry  about  national  se- 
curity. Any  kind  of  terrorist  outbreak  would, 
for  one  thing,  hurt  the  Junta's  efforts  to  at- 
tract foreign  Investors  to  spur  Chile's  eco- 
nomic growth.  In  a  recent  speech.  Oen.  Pi- 
nochet declared : 

"If  the  submerged  elements  try  to  rise 
against  our  people,  we  will  not  hesitate  to  re- 
act with  drastic  means.  Until  we  have  caught 
them  aU.  I  wUl  not  lift  the  mUltary  meas- 
ures." 

AN    ARRAY   OP    ZEALOTS 

A  bewildering  array  of  six  different  Intel- 
ligence groups  Is  busy  chasing  down  sus- 
pected terrorists  with  frightening  zeal.  There 
Is  an  InteUlgence  service  in  each  of  the  three 
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branches  of  the  armed  forces,  one  in  the  po- 
lice, a  Joint  organization  and,  finally,  a  new 
superagency. 

One  man.  a  political  commentator  during 
the  Allende  years,  was  seized  by  army  Intel- 
ligence, was  Interrogated  for  days  and  then 
was  sent  home  with  written  Instructions  to 
consider  himself  under  house  arrest  and  re- 
sponsible to  the  army.  Soon  afterward,  mem- 
bers of  the  air  force  broke  in  on  him.  Ignor- 
ing his  army  documents,  they  held  him  few 
several  days  trying  to  torture  Information 
out  of  him.  When  they  released  him,  by  then 
a  broken  man,  he  took  aslyimi  in  a  foreign 
embassy. 

Most  cases  of  brutality  and  torture  seem 
to  lead  back  to  the  air  force,  although  no  one 
knows  If  the  perpetrators  are  acting  as  mem- 
bers of  air  force  Intelligence  or  as  members 
of  the  new  superagency.  There  have  been 
cases  of  army  commanders  Intervening  to  get 
detainees  out  of  the  hands  of  air  force 
agents — an  Indication  that  the  armed  forces 
themselves  may  be  divided  over  the  use  of 
such  extreme  methods. 

The  number  of  political  prisoners  being 
held  without  charges  fluctxiates,  of  coxirse. 
as  some  are  released  and  others  picked  up. 
A  group  of  Santiago  lawyers  who  protested 
the  situation  in  a  private  letter  to  the  Junta 
were  soundly  denoimced  as  being  "unpa- 
triotic." but  such  protests  may  have  bad  an 
Impact:  Since  then,  a  group  of  air-force  otH- 
cers  charged  with  having  been  pro-Allende 
and  antl-alr-force  before  the  coup  have  been 
represented  by  outspoken  defense  lawyers 
during  their  trial,  and  the  trial  was  open  to 
invited  foreign  observers;  llkevrtse.  Impris- 
oned former  oflSclals  of  the  Allende  govern- 
ment have  been  scheduled  for  early  public 
trials,  also  with  defense  lawyers  represent- 
ing them  and  with  invited  foreign  observers 
on  hand. 

Although  most  detainees  are  eventtially 
relea.sed.  one  college  professor  expresses  a 
widespread  sentiment  when  he  says,  "We 
don't  like  this  feeling  of  being  unprotected 
against  arrests.  Lots  of  mistakes  are  being 
made." 

WhUe  the  rate  of  arrests  has  slowed  down 
measurably  since  the  first  weeks  after  the 
coup,  the  Junta  has  developed  a  new  con- 
cern, that,  to  many  Chileans,  borders  on 
paranoia.  The  mUitary  leaders  now  appear 
to  be  zeroing  In  on  a  new  class  of  so-caUed 
enemies  that  seems  to  Include  anyone  who 
Is  critical  of  them. 

The  rector  of  a  university  In  Valparaiso 
was  sacked  recently  for  being  "anti-J\mta." 
The  head  of  the  Catholic  University  televi- 
sion station  and  several  members  of  his 
staff,  all  of  whom  were  leaders  in  the  fight 
against  the  Marxists,  were  also  fired,  and  It 
Is  presimied  that  they,  too,  had  "anti-Junta" 
tendencies.  Meanwhile,  Gen.  Pinochet  has 
Issued  a  dark  warning  that  many  clvU  serv- 
ants are  also  going  to  go. 

"These  people  pretend  to  be  cooperat- 
ing," he  said,  "but  according  to  Information 
that  we  have,  in  reality  they  are  not  cooper- 
ating. They  always  say  yes  to  you,  but  when 
the  moment  comes  to  act  they  move  slowly, 
they  mislay  documents,  they  change  a  word 
or  a  comma.  They  may  comply  with  an 
order,  but  privately  they  talk  against  It." 

It  Isnt  entirely  a  coincidence  that  most 
of  "these  people"  happen  to  be  Christian 
Democrats.  Relations  between  the  military 
and  the  Christian  Democrats  have  never 
been  good.  When  the  Christian  Democrats 
were  In  power  during  the  administration  of 
President  Eduardo  Frel,  Just  before  the  Al- 
lende government,  they  Ignored  the  military 
men  or  treated  them  with  disdain  until  one 
army  unit  staged  a  revolt  In  its  barracks  to 
demand  higher  pay.  As  one  party  member 
explains  It,  "The  Christian  Democrats  re- 
gard the  mUltary  as  a  bunch  of  fools,  and 
the  military  regard  the  poUtlclans  as  a 
bunch  of  crooks."  « 
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Except  for  Its  left  wing,  however,  Uie 
party  supported  the  coup  as  the  only  way  to 
stop  the  Marxists.  Observers  point  out, 
though,  that  many  of  the  party  leaders  ex- 
pected the  military  to  turn  the  government 
over  to  them  after  a  short  caretaker  period. 
Now  the  military  has  made  It  clear  that 
It  Intends  to  stay  and  make  sweeping 
changes.  "Some  politicians,"  Oen.  Pinochet 
aald  In  a  major  speech  last  month,  "Initially 
took  a  favorable  attitude  toward  the  govern- 
ment, but  they  thought  when  the  armed 
forces  took  action  to  liberate  Chile  that  the 
conduct  of  the  state  would  be  ret\irned  to 
them  In  a  short  time.  Today  they  react  an- 
tagonistically because  they  realize  that  they 
were  wrong,  and  I  ask  myself,  "Are  they  pa- 
triots or  mercenaries?' "  \ 

The  politicians,  he  Implies,  an  responsible 
for  demagoguery.  "It  U  necessary  to  eliminate 
demagoguery.  the  principal  sickness  of 
Chile, "  he  says.  "From  It  has  come  the  sec- 
tarianism which  divides  and  the  Inefficiency 
which  Impedes  progress  and  Justice.  This 
sickness  is  not  only  from  the  past  three 
years.  It  is  much  older  than  that." 

C3en.  Pinochet's  barely  disguised  attacks  on 
the  Christian  Democrats  go  down  well  with 
many  conservative  Chileans  who  blame  the 
liberal  Prel  government  for  opening  the  door 
for  the  Marxists  with  its  land-reform  pro- 
gram and  other  measures. 

Christian  Democrats,  whose  adherents 
make  up  a  substantial  portion  of  the  mid- 
dle class,  rankle  at  having  no  voice  In  gov- 
ernmental affairs  and  at  the  pointed  crit- 
icism they  are  taking.  They  retort  with  some 
sharp  barbs  of  their  own.  "The  Junta  should 
recognize."  says  one  party  member,  "that 
the  political  parties  fought  the  Marxists  for 
three  years  while  the  military  were  the  right 
nand  of  Allende.  The  were  In  opposition  one 
day.  They  shouldn't  look  down  on  people  who 
were  nghtlng  for  three  years." 

One  of  the  most  outspoken  critics  of  the 
Christian  Democrats  Is  the  government's 
chief  press  spokesman,  Alvaro  Puga.  To  a  re- 
quest for  an  explanation  of  the  Junta's  opin- 
ion of  the  party,  he  replies:  "Before  Allende 
the  Christian  Democrats  paved  the  road  for 

the  Marxists  because  they  began  to  talk 

in  the  style  of  Henry  Kissinger — of  a  dialogue 
with  the  Marxists.  They  talked  of  communl- 
tarlanlsm  instead  of  communism,  but  peo- 
ple without  perception  believed  that  they 
were  both  equal  within  democracy." 

"THX  SILVTH  BRnXiX" 

He  adds.  "During  Allende.  they  were  a  mod- 
erating element  between  the  Marxists  who 
wanted  dictatorship  and  the  rightists  who 
wanted  to  overthrow  the  Marxists.  They  were 
the  sUver  bridge— beautiful  but  weak— be- 
tween the  Marxists  and  the  democrats." 

The  44-year-old  Mr.  Puga  came  to  prom- 
inence during  the  Allende  regime,  deliver- 
ing blttng  criticism  of  the  Marxists  over  the 
radio  and  In  a  newspaper  column  written 
under  the  pen  name  "Alexis."  No  one  can 
quite  explain  how  he  rose  to  such  an  influ- 
ential position  m  the  JunU.  but  he  U  one  of 
a  group  of  puritanical  young  Roman  Catho- 
lic ultraconservatlves  who  seem  to  play  a 
Blgniflcant  role  In  outlining  the  public  phi- 
losophy of  the  Junta.  This  group  Is  known  for 
Its  dislike  of  the  Christian  Democrats. 

Mr.  Puga's  statements  cause  dismay  In 
other  branches  of  the  government.  A  foreign- 
ministry  official,  for  example,  winced  when 
he  heard  of  Mr.  Puga's  reference  to  Mr.  Kiss- 
inger. "How  can  he  say  such  things?"  the 
official  said.  "We  are  rather  pleased  with  Mr. 
Kissinger." 

Mr.  Puga  outlines  a  form  of  government 
for  Chile  where  the  only  elections  would  be 
in  neighborhood  organizations  and  profes- 
sional and  labOT  groups.  These  grass-roots 
organizations  would  transmit  their  needs  to 
the  local  mayor,  who  would  tell  the  governor, 
who  wo\ild  get   In  touch  with  th*  Junta. 
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There  doesnt  seem  to  be  any  room  In  the 
system  for  national  political  parties,  and  Mr. 
Puga  says : 

"We  want  to  make  a  mechanism  where  it 
Is  not  necessary  to  have  political  parties  to 
have  a  position  on  a  question." 

It  was  liT.  Puga  who  ordered  the  Christian 
Democrats'  radio  network  cloeed  for  six  days 
because  of  broadcasts  commenting  unfavor- 
ably on  the  state  of  human  rights  in  Chile. 
Soon  thereafter,  the  archbishops  of  Chile  Is- 
sued a  call  for  reconciliation.  It  sald: 

"Por  love  of  our  fatherland,  we  must  con- 
tribute to  re-establishing  a  harmonious  at- 
mosphere In  which  all  Chileans  can  live  and 
be  brothers.  .  .  .  The  basic  condition  for  liv- 
ing together  peacefully  is  the  establishment 
of  a  state  of  law  in  which  the  constitution 
and  the  law  will  be  a  guarantee  for  eevryone." 
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WILLIAM  S.  WHITE:  50  YEARS 
OF  EXCELLENCE 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20. 1974 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
years  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress, 
I  have  maintained  the  highest  respect  for 
the  Journalism  of  William  S.  White.  As 
one  who  studied  Journalism  and  who 
worked  as  a  reporter,  I  am  particularly 
aware  of  the  uniform  excellence  of  Mr. 
White's  reporting  and  comments. 

Bill  White  la  frequently  controversial, 
never  reluctant  to  take  an  unpopular 
position  he  feels  Is  justified,  and  ready 
to  defend  such  positions  with  great  abil- 
ity. If  you  add  to  this  his  keen  observa- 
tion, penetrating  insight,  and  a  talent  to 
express  himself  clearly  and  concisely,  you 
have  the  complete  Journalist. 

Recently  he  wrote  a  column  on  his  50 
years  of  Journalism.  In  reading  the  ar- 
ticle, it  was  easy  to  detect  the  pride  that 
he  feels  in  his  profession  and  his  un- 
swerving faith  and  dedication  to  the  best 
that  is  in  our  country.  He  can  be  equally 
proud  of  his  personal  contributions  to  his 
profession  and  his  country. 

Bill  White,  with  the  able  assistance  of 
his  lovely  wife  June,  is  an  effective  re- 
porter and  shaper  of  public  opinion  in 
Washington  and  throughout  the  United 
States. 

I  congratulate  him  on  his  50  years  of 
service  to  the  public. 

His  thought-provoking  column,  "Look- 
ing Back  on  50  Years  of  Journalism," 
follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  18,  1974] 

LooKDro  Back  on  60  TxAas  or  Jouxnausm 

(By  WUllam  8.  White) 

For  nearly  five  decades  (I  started  at  age 
18)  I  have  been  a  professional  Journalist. 
For  about  40  of  those  years  I  have  be«i 
involved,  as  correspondent  or  commentator. 
In  nearly  every  great  story  of  this  world.  For 
the  last  18  of  those  years  a  syndicated  col- 
Tunn  has  emerged  three  times  each  week 
from  this  typewriter. 

This  Is  the  last  of  those  columns.  I  am 
going  back  home  to  Texas,  after  an  absence 
of  40  years,  but  not  into  any  "golden  retire- 
ment": not  Into  any  "leisure  village."  I  am 
going  to  recommence  what  has  always  been 
my  second  career — the  writing  of  books. 

This,  then,  is  an  hour  of  farewell  and  a 
time,    necessarily,    of    nostalgia.    To    those 


editors  and  readers  who  have  endured  me  or 
encouraged  me  I  send  my  thanks  In  this 
way;  I  have  no  means  to  do  It  In  any  more 
personal  way. 

Nostalgia,  of  course,  means  remembrance. 
And  so  now.  If  I  may  (I  apologize  for  the 
excessive  use  of  the  perpendicular  pronoun 
but  what  other  form  could  I  use?)  I  turn 
to  some  of  my  own  memories.  I  remember 
covering  the  murder  trials,  large  and  small 
from  little  towns  In  Texas  to  courtrooms  In 
Manhattan.  I  remember  watching  the  agonies 
of  a  Tammany  Hall  which,  as  a  beheaded 
British  king  once  said  In  another  connection, 
was  unconscionably  a  long  time  adylng. 

I  remember  the  onset  of  Hltlerlsm  which. 
In  the  days  of  the  so-called  phony  war.  made 
me  War  Editor  of  the  Associated  Press.  I 
remember  leaving  the  AP  after  Pearl  Harbor 
to  enlist  raU  gung-ho)  as  a  private  in  the 
Infantry.  I  remember  long  months  of  hos- 
pitalization from  meningitis — the  only  time 
In  my  adult  life  when  I  was  trvUy  cut  off 
from  the  news— and  at  last  being  Invalided 
from  the  Army. 

I  remember  crossing  the  English  Channel 
on  the  night  before  D-Day  as  a  war  corre- 
spondent; participating  in  the  British  assault 
upon  Caen  In  Normandy:  then  participating 
tn  a  vast  and  endless  storm  of  violence  with 
American  forcee  across  Belgium  and  Into 
Germany  at  a  little  place  called  Boetgen. 

I  have  known  many  of  the  world's  states- 
men. I  saw  Winston  ChurchUl  feeling  no 
pain  on  a  British  beachhead  in  Normandy 
with  a  large  brandy  bottle  sticking  out  of  hU 
coat  pocket.  I  saw  a  President — ^Lyndon 
Johnson— weeping  in  the  nighttime  when 
the  casualty  figures  came  in  from  Vietnam 
I  have  heard  Oolda  Melr  teU  it  like  It  reaUy 
was — and  is — In  language  they  don't  teach 
at  any  girl's  school. 

And  I  have  known  well  scores  of  senators 
and  congressmen,  dozens  of  prime  ministers 
and  platoons  of  ambassadors.  In  a  word.  I 
have  had  a  great  and  privileged  life;  and  of 
these  things  I  am  tmashamedly  proud:  A 
Pulitzer  Prize  In  literature;  the  Presidential 
Medal  of  Freedom;  the  Medal  of  Officer 
Order  of  the  Crown  (Belgian) ;  a  tour  of  duty 
as  Regents  Professor  at  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley;  the  writing  of  48 
consecutive  essays  for  Harper's  magazine 
along  with  six  books. 

«nally.  I  leave  Washington— which  Is  now 
a  good  place  to  visit  but  I  wotUdnt  want  to 
live  here  anymore— with  absolute  faith  In  the 
basic  decency,  strength  and  durabUlty  of  aU 
our  institutions. 
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BACKROOM  DEAU8  OVER  CON- 
GRESSIONAL REFORM? 


HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 


OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20.  1974 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  committee  of  the  Democratic 
caucus  is  now  meeting  to  work  over 
House  Resolution  988,  the  Committee  Re- 
form Amendments  of  1974.  Presumably 
their  major  purpose  is  to  emasculate  the 
reform  package — the  product  of  15 
months  of  labor  by  a  bipartisan  com- 
mittee— to  make  it  more  acceptable  to  a 
few  powerful  Members  and  special  Inter- 
ests who  think  the  plan  Inconveniences 
them. 

How  win  the  American  public  know 
what  deals  are  being  struck  In  this  back- 
room process,  and  for  that  matter  who 
is  dealing  with  whom?  And  if  all  the  spe- 
cial interests  are  placated,  what  about 


the  interests  of  the  public — whose  view 
of  Congress  at  the  moment  is  far  from 
complacent? 

Last  Friday,  the  caucus  committee  sent 
a  letter  to  all  Democrats  asking  their 
opinion  about  House  Resolution  988.  All 
responses,  it  was  assured,  would  be  con- 
sidered confidential.  This  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  Select  Committee  on  Com- 
mittees, a  duly  constituted  body  of  the 
House,  published  1,765  pages  of  hearings 
and  680  pages  of  open  markup  sessions, 
received  formal  statements  from  68 
Members  of  Congress  and  several  times 
solicited  written  reactions  of  aU  Mem- 
bers, receiving  scores  of  such  responses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  congressional  re- 
form package  is  now  to  be  subjected  to  a 
series  of  backroom  deals,  we  ought  to 
know  about  it.  Will  the  caucus  "Commit- 
tee on  Organization,  Study,  and  Review" 
open  its  sessions  to  the  public,  take  testi- 
mony in  the  open  rather  than  In  secret, 
and  let  us  all  assess  the  quality  of  their 
legislative  craftsmanship?  It  is  the  very 
least  they  can  do. 


THE  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OP 
1972 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or  iciinfKSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20,  1974 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Rural  Development  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  has  been 
holding  hearings  on  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972— Public  Law  92-419. 

On  May  8,  a  constituent  of  mine,  Mr. 
Pat  DuBois  of  Sauk  Centre,  Minn.,  pre- 
sented testimony  on  behalf  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Bankers  Association  of  America. 

Mr.  DuBois,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Agriculture-Rural  America  Committee  of 
IBAA,  shares  the  concern  and  interest 
that  I  do  for  rural  America.  His  testi- 
mony places  strong  emphasis  upon  rural 
development  through  utilization  of  the 
consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  Insert  Mr.  DuBois'  testi- 
mony in  the  Record.  It  is  well  worth 
the  time  to  read  it : 

Thx  Rvbal  Dcvslopmrtt  Act  or  1973 

Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee, my  name  is  Pat  Dubois.  I  am  Presi- 
dent of  the  First  State  Bank  of  Sauk  Centre, 
Minnesota,  and  Chairman  of  the  Independ- 
ent Bankers  Association  of  America  Agricul- 
tural-Rural America  Committee.  I  am  accom- 
panied this  afternoon  by  Mr.  Olenn  A.  Swan- 
son.  Manager.  Washington  Office  and  Thomas 
C.  Brickie.  Legislative  Counsel. 

The  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America  Is  a  national  organization  with  over 
7.100  member  community  banks  In  41  statee. 
Two-thirds  of  our  members  are  located  In 
towns  with  a  population  of  6,000  or  less. 
Ninety  percent  of  our  banks  do  business  In 
communities  of  under  30,000.  Consequently, 
our  AssocUtlon  has  had  a  tradition  of  Inter- 
est In  all  matters  involving  rural  America. 
That  on-going  concern  is  reflected,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act  of  1973.  in  the  resolution 
adopted  at  our  Dallas  Convention  this  March 
and  attached  to  my  written  statement  as 
Appendix  I. 

In  addition  we  caU  your  attentl(xi  to  an 
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editorial  that  appeared  in  the  AprU  38,  1974, 
St.  Cloud  (Minnesota)  Times  and  ask  that 
It  be  made  a  part  of  our  statement.  The  edi- 
torial sets  forth  convincingly  the  vital  need 
for  effective  Implementation  of  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Act.  It  further  reflects  the  neces- 
sity for  ample  funding  if  the  Act  is  to  be 
effectively  used  to  revitalize  rural  America. 
The  fvUl  text  is  set  forth  in  Appendix  II. 

At  our  convention  we  gave  full  support 
to  the  program  for  guaranteeing  loans  made 
and  serviced  by  lending  institutions  under 
the  1972  law.  We  also,  again,  called  for  the 
establishment  of  a  secondary  market  for 
paper  generated  under  the  plan  so  that  rural 
lenders  could  lay-off  loans  Into  the  major 
money  market  and  recycle  the  funds  for 
other  rural  development  and  community 
purposes.  However,  today,  my  purpose  Is  not 
primarily  to  address  the  necessity  of  a  sec- 
ondary market.  Rather  it  is  to  report  on  the 
experience  of  our  membership  to  date  and 
state  some  conclusions  about  what  improve- 
ments we  already  can  see  are  necessary. 

To  thU  end,  we  invited  717  banks,  repre- 
senting a  cro^s  section  of  our  members  to 
respond  to  a  ^estlonnalre.  To  date  ISI  did 
respond,  and  It  is  our  preliminary  opinion 
that  further  promotion  and  Involvement 
with  Rural  Development  Act  programs  by 
conununlty  banks,  farm  groups  and  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  employees  Is  essential. 

Generally,  the  questions  concerned  them- 
selves with  the  number  of  customer  inquiries, 
the  number  of  loan  applications  processed, 
the  number  of  loans  guaranteed  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  as  well  as  the 
average  processing  time  for  loans  in  various 
categories.  We  also  InqvUred  as  to  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  in  processing  loans  by 
member  banks  and  the  need  for  the  program 
In  rural  areas. 

The  statistical  summaries  based  upon  re- 
sponses received  are  attached  as  Appendix 
m.  While  we  believe  the  tabulation  is  gen- 
erally accurate,  some  caution  should  be  ex- 
ercised with  respect  to  the  answers  to  Item  4 
since  it  Is  evident  that  respondents  may 
have  misinterpreted  the  question.  For  ex- 
ample, we  understand  under  current  pro- 
cedures the  Labor  Department  Is  aUowed 
60  days  to  prepare  Its  antl-plracy  certifica- 
tion as  a  condition  to  approval  of  business 
and  Industrial  loans,  the  subject  of  question 
4D.  Some  misinterpretation  could  have  re- 
sulted among  thoee  sampled  because  a  num- 
ber of  banks  Indicated  the  loan  process  vras 
completed  with  1  '/i  weeks. 

Among  the  reliable  statistics,  however,  we 
are  alarmed  to  And  that  only  two  community 
facility  loans  and  two  industrial  loans  were 
processed  In  the  4-month  period  preceedlng 
the  survey.  Furthermore,  there  Is  evidence 
of  limited  FHA  promotion  and.  In  some  cases, 
unnecessary  delays  on  the  part  of  field  offices 
in  processing  applications.  A  number  of  banks 
stated  review  procedures  were  cumbersome. 

Perhaps  as  interesting  as  the  tabulations, 
however,  were  the  narrative  comments.  The 
comments  are  attached  In  full  as  Appendix 
IV.  but  I  would  like  to  elaborate  on  some  of 
those  that  seem  representative  of  current 
Impediments  to  full  Implementation  of  the 
Rural  Development  Program. 

For  example,  In  reply  to  that  section  of 
the  questionnaire  asking  for  general  com- 
ments, one  banker  said:  "Evidently  people  in 
this  area  do  not  know  about  the  program." 

Another  remarked:  "The  program  was  only 
presented  to  tis  recently  by  FHA.  We  have 
had  no  experience." 

With  re^>ect  to  question  6,  relating  to  ma- 
jor roadblocks  in  FHA  processing : 

One  banker  stated:  "We  oonUcted  our  lo- 
cal FHA,  and  they  were  real  cool  and  said 
they  had  not  participated  on  any  loans." 

Another  said:  "Our  local  office  is  under- 
staffed and  overworked.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 140  rural  housing  loan  applications 
not  yet  processed  In  otir  county,  and  the 
state  and  federal  office  wUl  give  no  additional 
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assistance.  As  a  result,  there  Is  no  way  that 
our  county  can  keep  abreast  of  other  pro- 
grams offered.  ..." 

Finally  another  remarked:  "Our  county 
FHA  did  not  know  what  forms  to  use." 

With  regard  to  question  8,  on  whether  a 
secondary  market  was  needed,  one  respond- 
ent said:  "Assuming  v^e  participate,  a  sec- 
ondary market  would  be  essential." 

Another  stated:  "Tes,  If  It  (the  program) 
got  to  any  magnitude." 

Notwithstanding  these  shortcomings,  the 
quantified  data  and  the  narrative  statements 
revealed  a  continiUng  desire  for,  and  «rlU- 
ingness  to  engage  In,  this  sort  of  lending.  Of 
the  101  banks  responding  to  question  7, 
which  simply  asks  If  there  is  a  need  for  guar- 
antees such  as  those  offerable  under  the  Act. 
71  replied  affirmatively.  Of  the  109  answeii- 
Ing  question  8,  concerning  bankers'  willing- 
ness to  participate.  90  indicated  they  would. 

I  believe  from  all  this  material.  It  Is  evi- 
dent that  all  those  Interested  In  making  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Developmeht 
Act  achieve  its  purpose  have  much  more  to 
do.  That,  incidentally,  includes  the  Inde- 
pendent Bankers  Association  of  Amerlca.nhe 
FHA.  agrlcuuMre  groups  and  others  who 
share  an  Interest  in  revitalizing  rural 
America. 

We  Independent  Bankers  think  the  pro- 
gram Is  basically  sound  and  with  extra  ef- 
forts all  around  many  benefits  promised  by 
the  legislation  can  be  brought  to  the  rural 
community  which  dally  Is  playing  an  ever- 
more crucial  role  In  the  domestic  and  inter- 
national affairs  of  our  nation. 

Although  this  statement  concerns  Itself 
with  the  association's  membership  expe- 
rience imder  the  Rural  Development  Act,  I 
would  like  to  address  myself  to  several  actual 
loan  situations  with  which  officers  of  my 
bank  were  confronted. 

Pkhsonal  Experienck  or  Pat  DnBois,  Pazsi- 
DXNT  or  PasT  State  Bank  or  Sauk  Centre, 
Sauk  Centre,  Minn. 

The  bank  which  I  am  President  of  has  had 
a  strong  Interest  In  the  Rural  Development 
Act  and  we  have  patiently  waited  for  rules 
and  procedure  to  development.  Last  week 
FHA  county  and  district  supervisors  on  our 
Invitation,  visited  with  us.  Out  of  that  dls- 
ciisslon,  the  following  Is  noted.  First,  on  a 
small  steel  fabricating  and  manufacturing 
application  In  the  amount  of  $40,000.00.  we 
were  Informed  that  whUe  the  request  seemed 
to  meet  FHA  requirements,  an  application 
would  first  have  to  be  made  to  SBA.  We  were 
informed  that  FHA  policy  requires  that  >ny 
business  loan  of  less  than  $350,000  shall  first 
be  offered  to  SBA.  Second,  that  an  applica- 
tion for  a  farm  ownership  loan  and  farm 
operating  loan  which  would  provide  improved 
100  cow  dairy  bam  facilities  and  equipment 
appears  to  meet  THA  standards  and  the  ap- 
plication looks  eligible  but  there  are  no 
guarantee  funds  avaUable  and  will  not  be 
untu  after  July  l,  1974.  Third,  on  a  similar 
application  for  an  86  dairy  bam  and  facility 
Improvement  loan,  the  same  situation  pre- 
vails. Other  pending  applications  at  our 
bank  meet  the  same  difficulties.  The  super- 
visors Informed  us  of  the  $100,000  limitation 
on  farm  ownership  loans  and  they  empha- 
sized that  Industrial  or  business  loans  would 
require  Department  of  Labor  clearance  be- 
fore they  could  approve  an  application  and 
they  emphasized  that  Minnesota's  8%  usury 
law  is  retarding  bank  Interest  to  a  great  de- 
gree. Emphasis  was  made  by  FHA  super- 
visors that  loans  guaranteed  under  the  Rural 
Development  Act  competes  with  other  FHA 
ownership  and  farm  operating  loan  fund 
allocations  and  have  a  tendency  to,  thus,  re- 
duce old  and  established  programs  and  they 
further  stated  that  the  requirement  of 
charging  against  allocated  funds  100%  of 
the  loan  guarantee,  even  though  the  appar- 
ent risk  or  loss  would  be  far  less  If  any. 
quickly  used  up  allocated  funds. 
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We  would  be  pleased  to  respond  to  yovir 
questions. 

NlTMBEB   IKVOLTXD    Is   DOTSHXNT 

(The  following  editorial  appeared  April  27, 
1974,  In  the  St.  Cloud  (Minnesota)  Dally 
Times.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  editor, 
Gordon  Duenow.  The  editor  has  described 
In  a  real  sense  what  Is  happening  in  rural 
America.  He  states  the  case  well  and  the 
relationship  of  the  Rural  Development  Act 
as  a  vehicle  for  betterment  is  easily  rec- 
ognized.) 

A  temporary  order  has  been  gained  stay- 
ing the  ruling  by  Judge  Lord  which  resulted 
In  the  closing  of  the  Reserve  Mining  Com- 
pany plant  at  Silver  Bay,  thus  delaying  a 
situation  which  posed  economic  disaster  for 
that  section  of  our  state.  All  this  developed 
when  charges  were  filed  that  the  mining 
company  was  polluting  Lake  Superior  and 
the  air  from  plant  waste.  We  still  can't 
understand  why  the  company  was  allowed  to 
use  Lake  Superior  as  a  dumping  ground  for 
Its  waste  In  the  first  place,  but  that  is 
water  over  the  dam  now  and  nothing  ff*n 
be  done  about  It. 

Loss  of  jobs  by  some  8.000  workers  to 
startling  news  anywhere  and  resulted  In 
prompt  action  to  help  alleviate  problems 
arising  as  much  as  possible. 

However,  this  reminded  us  again  that  In 
many  Instances  where  small  communities 
are  threatened  with  disaster  no  one  seems 
to  care.  There  are  no  starUlng  headlines, 
and  the  governor  and  leglaUtors  apparenUy 
aren't  too  concerned. 

Several  years  ago  we  commented  on  the 
closing  of  a  cafe  In  one  of  the  smaUer 
communities  In  this  section  of  Minnesota. 
This  was  the  only  cafe  In  that  town  with 
the  resxUt  that  Its  closing  was  viewed  as  a 
disaster.  But  this  was  only  a  smaU  Instance 
and  about  the  only  mention  the  Incident 
received  was  In  our  editorial. 

Yet  this  Is  happening  In  small  commu- 
nities everywhere.  Besides  restaurants  «Tn>n 
town  stores  are  closing,  creameries  tire  go- 
ing out  of  business  and  smaU  farms  are 
dlsa{>pearlng.  All  of  these  Incidents  represent 
disaster  for  many  small  towns  and  the  people 
of  the  area.  But  most  of  us  are  inclined  to 
close  our  eyes  and  maybe  comment  that  "it 
is  a  trend  of  the  times." 

We  can  recall  while  pounding  the  cam- 
paign traU    In   western   Minnesota   In    1960 
that  it  was  depressing  to  walk  down  almost 
deserted   streets   of   once   prosperous   small 
towns.  BuUdlng  after  buUdlng  was  boarded 
up  or  deserted  with  only  a  few  places  oc- 
cupied. Once  Imposing  but  now  empty  bank 
buudlngs    on    the    comer    testified    to    the 
economy  of  the  community  In  years  gone  by 
and  possibly  also  reminded  older  residents 
Of  the  time  when  its  closing  wiped  out  the 
savings  of  many  people  In  the  area. 
It  may  be  a  "trend  of  the  times"  but  it 
»    tragedy    to    these    communities.    But 
multiply  these  smaU  tragedies  into  the  thou- 
sands  and   we   an   hold   up   our   hands    In 
horror.  Yet  what  Is  tragic  for  thousands  In 
areas  such  as  SUver  Bay  Is  Just  as  great  a 
problem  for  the  few  people  Involved  In  our 
smaller  communities.  Both  are  strlvlna  to 
stay  alive  and  the  people  are  fighting  for 
survival.  Just  the  number  Involfed  Is  dif- 
ferent.— OJ!J3. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

member  banks  to  participate  as  the  Act  Is 
Implemented. 

The  Association  again  recommends  that 
the  Act  be  further  supported  by  a  second- 
ary market  patterned  after  the  successful 
FNMA.  This  would  enable  rural  lenders  to 
seU  guaranteed  loans  to  major  money  mar- 
ket Investors,  thus  recovering  loan  funds 
that  can  be  used  for  other  rural  develop- 
ment and  community  purpoaea. 
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stop  the  carnival."  Let  me  take  it  one 
step  further  to  state  emphatically  "You 
Just  cannot  stop  the  spirit  of  the  Vireln 
Islands!" 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  ar- 
ticle: 


BUMltAaT    BTATZICXNT 

The  IBAA  has  testified  at  every  opportunity 
In  support  of  the  ConsoUdated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  of  1972.  We  have  ex- 
pressed our  concern  regarding: 

1.  Delay  In  the  ImplemenUtlon  of  the  Act 
,  ■-,,  ^  °'  *  "ultable  secondary  market 
for  FHA  guaranteed  loans. 

3.  Insufficient  loan  limits  for  farm  own- 
ership and  operating  loans. 

Our  Association  has  surveyed  a  represent- 
ative cross  section  of  lu  membership  in  an 
effort  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program  and  the  progress  <jf  the  FHA  in 
cMrylng  out  the  objectives  of  the  Rural 
Development  Act.  ""™ 

IBAA  POUCT 

At  our  annual  convention  in  Dallas.  Texas 
during  March  of  this  year,  our  convened 
banken  expressed  a  broad  and  continuing 
mterest  in  rural  development  in  passing  the 
following  resolution:  *-—«"«  me 

m.  EtTRAL  oBvxLopiczirr  act  ot  107  a 
The  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America  has  long  been  dedicated  to  the  de- 
velopment of  rural  America. 

Con^^as  has  passed  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972,  providing  loan  programs 
for  rural  enterprises,  youth,  community  fa- 
cllltles  and  rural  Industry.  The  Act  further 

serviced   by  lending   institutions 

r.f'^  1^^^^^°°^  supports  the  objectives 

^.!?L^  w"'^°*''*'°P™*°*  Act  and  urges  Its 

member  banks  to  participate  as  the  Act  to 

Intplemented. 

♦>,ri*  *^^f^'*"*"'  *^^  recommends  that 
the  Act  be  further  supported  by  a  secondary 
market  patterned  after  the  successful  FNMA 
Thlswould  enable  rural  lenders  to  sell  guar- 
anteed loans  to  major  money  market  In- 
vMtOTS,    thus    recovering    loan    funds    that 

^™^  T*  '°'"  °^^"  "^*1  development  and 
community  purposes. 


YOU  CAN'T  STOP  THE  CARNIVAL 


Rttrai.  Dxvzlopkznt  Act  of  1972 
The  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America  has  long  been  dedicated  to  the  de- 
velopment of  rural  America 

Congress  has  passed  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972,  providing  loan  programs 
for  rural  enterprises,  youth,  community  fa- 
cilltlea  and  rural  industry.  The  Act  further 
provides  for  guaranty  loans  made  and  serv- 
iced by  lending  Institutions. 

This  Association  supports  the  objectives 
of  the  Rural  Development  Act  and  urges  its 


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

or  THK  vncnr  islakds 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20,  1974 
Mr.  p«  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recenUy 
presented  for  my  coUeagues'  attention 
a  brief  description  of  this  year's  carnival 
°°  ?i»P°"^'  ^8.  Virgin  Islands.  I 
Tn"^!"^®  '°  *^^  ^  *^<^  comments  the 
loUowlng  editorial  analysis  from  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  Post. 

*J^  }^*  carnival  should  eliminate 
the  hesitation  and  fear  of  those  individ- 
uals who  accepted  last  year's  scare 
headlines  about  the  Virgin  Islands  The 
success  and  beauty  of  this  celebration 
should  once  and  for  aU  dispel  those 
myths  of  uncontrolled  and  constant  vio- 
lent outbursts.  Of  course,  the  Virgin 
Islands  experience  social  tensions,  as 
anyplace  else  on  this  globe,  but  they  are 
not  allowed  to  become  the  obsession  some 
people  wish  to  make  them. 
As  the  editorialist  says,  "You  Just  cant 


[From  the  Virgin  Islands  Post,  May  1,  1974J 
Stop  the  Carnivai, 

Judged  by  almost  every  standard,  the  1974 
Virgin  Islands  Carnival  must  be  considered 
an  outsUndlng  success,  and  the  officials  who 
directed  its  many  activities  are  deservlnK 
of  the  congratulations  of  all  of  us. 

For  one  whole  fun-filled  week  and  for 
weeks  before  that  as  the  community  geared 
up  for  the  spectacular  funfest.  thousands  of 
p«ople  enjoyed  themselves  with  hardly  an 
incident  and  completely  free  of  hostility 
conflicts  and  violence  which  would  explode 
in  almost  any  other  community  with  the 
racial  and  national  mix  these  islands  have 
Motion  pictures  of  crowds.  Including  hun- 
dreds of  whites  enjoying  themselves  among 
an  overwhelming  black  majority  would  do 
more  to  restore  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands as  the  Ideal  toxirlst  resort  than  a  score 
of  fuU-page  advertisements  in  the  United 
States  metropolitan  press.  Tourtots  arriving 
here  for  the  first  time  must  have  been 
amazed  at  the  reception  they  received  in 
contrast  to  the  scare  headlines  which  near- 
ly caused  them  to  go  elsewhere  for  their 
vacations. 

Last  yaar  In  the  wake  of  supposedly  racial 
crimes  and  rumors  of  a  blood-bath  to  come 
there  was  considerable  fear  and  tension 
throughout  Carnival  week;  but  this  year,  al- 
though violent  crimes  have  not  abated, 
islanders  and  visitors  dismissed  the  rumor- 
mongers  and  "came  out  to  play." 

The  Calypso  Tent  was  not  as  weU-at- 
tended  every  night  of  the  week  as  It  used 
to  be  In  former  years.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  perhaps  the  format  should  be  changed 
to  reduce  the  number  of  artists.  Introduce 
other  events,  along  with  the  calypsos,  or  con- 
fine the  shows  to  a  maT<TT>nm  of  three  nights 
to  assure  maxlmimi  attendance  and  reduce 
the  high  costs  of  thto  event. 

The  Carnival  VUlage  with  Its  offerings 
of  non-stop  refreshments  and  a  place  for 
Islanders  and  visitors  alUce  to  meet,  chat 
and  enjoy  themselves,  remained  as  popular 
as  aver.  The  children's  village',  however, 
needs  Improvement  If  we  are  to  make  It  as 
popular  with  kiddles  as  the  other  vlllaKe 
to  for  adults. 

It  to  testimony  to  the  talents  and  In- 
genuity of  the  leaders  of  the  various  troupes 
that  although  more  than  twenty  carnlvato 
have  been  held  thus  far  they  still  produce 
spectacles  which  dazzle  the  Imagination  and 
produce  genuine  excitement  and  entertain- 
ment. The  enthusiasm  of  participants  as 
well  as  onlookers  remains  undiminished. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  proposals 
that  we  skip  Carnival  for  a  year  or  two.  and 
perhaps  stage  the  event  every  other  year  In 
the  future.  But  that  view  Is  apparently  held 
by  only  a  small  minority.  The  overwhelming 
majority  want  their  Carnivals  every  year,  and 
they  are  obviously  wlUing  to  lend  their 
enthusiastic  support  to  the  activity. 

No  other  event  Involves  as  many  people  of 
the  community  with  such  little  disagreement 
and  friction.  Carnival  must  be  stamped  as 
the  territory's  most  popular  undertaking  and 
It  seems  to  grow  bigger  and  better  each  year. 
Each  year  the  event  is  presided  over  by  a 
charming  Queen  and  tbU  year's  Queen  Ear- 
lene  Phlpps  added  to  the  glamour  and  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  festival. 

The  1974  Carnival  to  hardly  over,  but  al- 
ready thousands  are  looking  forward  eaccerlv 
to  1975.  ' 

You  Just  can't  Stop  the  Carnival'! 

Believing  that  we  speak  for  the  entire  com- 
munity In  expressing  appreciation  for  a  job 
weU  done  we  thank:  Chairman  Alfred  Lock- 
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hart  and  hto  deputy  Hans  Etoler,  treasurer 
Alphonse  Stolllard  and  Leslie  Moorhead  who 
assisted  him,  executive  secretary  Jackie  Mor- 
gan. Irto  Baynes  and  Helen  Vessup  of  the 
children's  events,  Elvln  Donovan  for  decorat- 
ing, Louto  Holder  of  entertainment.  Judging 
coordinators  Ulla  Muller  and  Gerry  Hodge, 
Fair  chairperson  Rena  Rhymer,  Elroy  Oeorge 
of  parades,  Harry  Parrott  of  physical  arrange- 
ments. Vlncen  Clendlnen  and  Hans  Etoler. 
Mary  Oomez  as  Queen's  coordinator,  Village 
chairman  Richard  Callwood  and  Thyra  Hodge 
Smith  of  Toddlers  and  the  many  persons 
who  asstoted  them  prior  to  and  during  Car- 
nival 1974. 


URANIUM  ENRICHMENT 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAUrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20,  1974 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  set  forth 
below  is  an  edited  transcript  of  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  uranium  en- 
richment for  nuclear  fuel  which  I 
presented  on  April  25  to  the  Interna- 
tional Uranium  Enrichment  Seminar 
sponsored  by  the  Atomics  Industrial 
Forum  at  Reston,  Va. 

RSMASXS  BT  Representativx  Csaio  Hosmex 
We  have  here  in  our  midst  the  277  peo- 
ple in  all  the  world  who  know  almost  every- 
thing about  enriching  uranium.  We  also 
have  three  other  people  who  know  all  about 
it.  Those  are  three  bankers.  They  should 
be  on  this  platform.  They  should  be  mak- 
ing at  least  60  percent  of  the  prognostica- 
tions today  because  they  are  the  people 
who  In  the  end  will  turn  on  money  for  new 
enrichment  capacity  or  turn  It  off. 

It  is  perhaps  a  revelation  of  the  unso- 
phlstlcatlon  of  those  Interested  In  thto  sub- 
ject that  we  do  not  yet  recognize  the  power 
and  position  of  the  financial  fraternity. 

EAKLT    OVEB    CAPACrTT 

I  look  at  thto  group  with  a  great  deal  of 
nostalgia.  One  can  get  all  filled  up  with  It 
sometimes.  But  thto  to  a  mixed  group.  It's 
half  nostalgia  and  half  new  guys,  and  I 
think  for  the  benefit  of  the  new  guys,  I 
ought  to  explain  the  reason  we  are  all  here. 

It  goes  back  to  right  after  World  War 
n  when  "cold  war"  threatened.  The  Berlin 
blockade  frightened  the  West  regarding 
Soviet  Intentions.  A  cold  war  did.  indeed, 
descend.  A  vast  bipolar  conflict  between  the 
n^.  and  the  Soviet  Union  developed.  Out 
of  that  came  the  Idea  of  deterrence  against 
strategic  war.  Atomic  weapons  were  seen  as 
the  instruments  of  deterrence.  In  those  early 
days  we  sized  the  enormous  AEC  enrichment 
complex  on  the  baste  of  the  estimated  mili- 
tary need  for  atomic  bombs  to  deter  a  Soviet 
surprise  attack.  The  calculated  number  was 
quite  large.  The  need  for  fuUy  enriched 
uranium  to  make  them  was  great.  But  even 
before  we  completed  the  huge  plants  to  en- 
rich the  uranium  for  these  A-bombs,  about 
1962  or  so,  they  were  obsoleted  by  Edward 
Teller  and  a  few  others  who  Invented  the  H- 
Bomb.  Hydrogen  was  to  become  the  principal 
Ingredient  of  deterrence.  The  need  for  oralloy 
for  atomic  weapons  was  vastly  reduced. 

80  the  AEC  had  to  flg\ire  how  to  run 
those  plants  at  minimal  capacity.  And  now, 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  we  still 
haven't  got  those  plants  up  to  full  capacity. 
The  only  reason  demand  for  uranliun  In  an 
enriched  form  Increases  at  all  to  due  to  the 
fortuitous  development  of  power  reactors. 
We  had  the  fuel,  so  we  went  out  and  devel- 
oped a  nuclear  power  industry  to  use  It.  It's 
on  Its  own  now  and  the  momentimi  to  there. 
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PTJXL  CAP  EASES CONTaACTOTC  OAF  EXMAINS 

Soon  we  will  reach  a  cross-over  date  when 
demand  for  separative  work  will  exceed  that 
which  the  AEC  cau  supply.  There  will  have 
to  be  new  capacity  on  the  line.  I  have  been 
talking  about  new  capacity  for  a  long  time. 
There  was  a  lot  of  haw-hawtng  yesterday 
when  the  AEC  again  announced  a  slippage 
In  Ita  estimate  of  the  crossover  time  >^galn, 
when  we  woiild  have  to  have  new  capacity  on 
the  line. 

Believe  me,  I  am  delighted  that  in  the  one 
year  and  five  months  from  Its  last  estimate. 
AEC  has  calculated  a  one-year  and  ten-month 
slippage  in  the  time  that  thto  capacity  has 
to  be  on  the  line.  It  gives  us  an  opportunity, 
much  more  time— almost  two  years  more 
time — to  develop  enrichment  technology.  We 
can  put  the  next  SWU  factory  on  line  with 
much  more  confidence  and  it  will  be  that 
much  better.  It  will  incorporate  Uncle  Sam's 
technology.  Incidentally,  my  friends  on  thto 
morning's  panel,  and  It  will  be  very  highly 
competitive  technology. 

AEC  wants  to  make  sure  that  you  don't  get 
pinned  down  to  a  fixed  date  for  thto  cross- 
over or  fuel  gap.  They  talk  or  it  in  space 
flight  terms  as  a  "window"  In  the  range 
centered  at  July.  1984.  But  that  to  the  time 
when  new  capacity  has  to  be  on  line  making 
actual  nuclear  fuel  to  go  In  real  reactors. 

Quite  a  different  thing  and  quite  a  dif- 
ferent date,  a  much  earlier  one,  to  that  when 
the  future  output  of  AEC's  extotlng  three- 
plant  enriching  complex  will  be  totally  con- 
tracted for.  That  ton't  slipping  two  years; 
that's  only  moving,  at  the  most,  six  months. 
That  date  was  approximately  1  January 
1975 — not  very  long  from  now — when  the 
capacity  would  be  all  cpntracted  out.  At  the 
most,  that  date  has  slipped  a  mere  six 
months  to  July.  1976. 

Why  the  difference  In  slipping  times? 

Simply  because  the  contracting  gap  date  to 
nine  years  closer  In.  Utilities  order  planta 
that  take  nine  years  to  build.  They  sign  up 
for  the  enriched  fuel  when  they  sign  up 
for  their  plants.  They  are  doing  that  now, 
and  it's  predictable  now.  So,  there  to  not 
much  change  in  the  contracting  gap  date. 
The  actual  fuel  gap  date  comes  a  lot  later 
when.  Incidentally,  the  pec^le  making  pre- 
dictions today  about  It  wlU  be  retired  from 
government  and  wont  be  responsible  any 
longer  for  what  they  told  you.  These  dlf- 
ferences  in  gap  dates  mean  early  dectolons 
because  often  the  earlest  date  to  controlling 
for  deciding  what  form  the  future  structure 
of  thto  Industry  should  take. 

PRESENT    ENBICHDJO    INDUSTBT    8TRTJCTTJBE 

But  we  can  contemplate  the  future  struc- 
ture only  If  we  find  out  more  about  today's 
structure.  Now,  today's  structure  and  to- 
morrow's structure  should  be  dictated  by  the 
customer,  the  utilities.  But  these  fellows  are 
way  down  on  the  list  of  Influence.  Thev  aren't 
even  going  to  get  to  talk  during  this  seminar 
until  after  I  do.  Lo,  the  poor  customer,  these 
are  the  fellows  that  are  relegated  to  almost 
nowhere.  We  have  heard  from  the  manufac- 
turers and  we  have  heard  from  the  foreign 
competition,  and  heaven  knows  who  else 
has  been  talking,  but  the  poor  customer  to 
yet  to  come. 

TI.S   AEC  ETC. 

The  customer  may  have  a  number  of 
sources  of  enriched  uranliun  supply  In  the 
future,  but  for  now  he  has  to  buy  prln- 
clpaUy  from  the  U.S.  AEC,  which  will  soon  be 
ERDA,  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Agency.  Believe  me,  when  the  enrich- 
ment activities  of  the  AEC,  which  today 
have  some  benevolent  oversight  from  AEC's 
five  wise  men,  move  over  into  the  bottom  of 
ERDA,  they're  going  to  be  like  UUle  Orphan 
Annie  was  after  Daddy  Warbucks  was  shot. 

What's  going  to  happen  over  there  to  that 
whoever  It  to  that  to  running  the  govern- 
ment's enrichment  business — thto  low-level 
bureaucrat — If  he  ever  has  an  opportunity 
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to  talk  to  the  one  wise  man  at  the  top  of 
ERDA,  he  won't  have  much  time  to  talk  to 
him  about  the  billion  dollar  business  that's 
going  on  down  below  In  hto  obscure  shop. 
The  fortunata  thing  that  can  happen  to  him 
to,  If  he  never  meets  the  boss  of  ERDA.  And 
he  has  the  gute  to  go  and  run  the  business 
like  It  ought  to  be  run  and  to  hell  with  the 
consequences.  But  bureacracy  being  what  It 
Is,  I  doubt  that  thto  fortuitous  circumstance 
win  ever  come  about. 

The  way  out  of  this  dUemma  to  to  set  up  an 
Independent  United  States  Enrichment  Cor- 
poration (USEC)  to  run  thto  business  prop- 
erly and  speed  the  transition  from  govern- 
ment to  private  enterprtoe.  I  have  drafted 
legtolatlon  for  thto  purpose,  and  I  will  de- 
scribe It  later.  (See  summary  of  Draft  USEO 
Bill  issued  earlier.) 

And  then,  of  course,  we  have  this  won- 
derful altarnatlve  future  beyond  ERDA  or 
some  place  In  the  future  that  our  great, 
good  friend  Clarence  Larson  pictures  for  u«. 
prlvata  enterprise.  You  know,  he  got  up  on 
thto  platform  yesterday  and  proudly  pro- 
claimed that  the  next  Increment  of  uranium 
enrichment  capacity  to  going  to  be  private 
enterprise!  And  not  only  that,  says  Clar- 
ence, the  best  kind  of  enterprise  I  Subsidized 
private  enterprtoe! 

EtrsOPE'S    ENIUCHERS 

WeU.  AEC/ERDA/USEC/ETC  to  one  of  the 
players  In  thto  enriching  game.  We  heard 
from  one  of  the  other  players  thto  morning 
on  a  delightful  panel,  thto  mixed  govern- 
ment-Industry group  from  Europe.  Eurodlf  to 
one.  It  to  giving  an  opportunity  to  the  French 
government  to  guarantee  every  cent  of  mon- 
ey It  to  going  to  spend  to  put  In  a  big  diffu- 
sion SMU  factory.  I  have  never  heard  of  any 
greater  invention  since  the  wheel,  a  guar- 
antee like  that.  Then  there  to  Urenco.  It  had 
It  even  better.  Because  Urenco  to  even  more 
confused.  It  has  two  dlSerent  corporations 
and  three  different  governments  mixed  up  In 
the  deal.  If  anything  goes  wrong,  nobody 
will  ever  flnd  out  who's  responsible.  Eurodlf. 
on  the  other  hand,  has  only  one  government 
and  only  one  corporation,  both  standing 
right  out  there  In  plain  sight.  If  something 
goes  wrong  at  Eurodlf,  which  has  a  chance 
of  happening,  like  anything  else,  whoever  Is 
respoi^slble  will  be  easy  to  Identify.  A  gov- 
ernment might  fall  because  of  It. 

The  European  players  are  a  little  utu-eal- 
Istlc  In  their  prices.  Nobody  Is  going  to  sell 
SWUs  for  »49.00  or  »45.00  for  long:  those 
are  the  loss  leader  prices.  The  next  contracta 
are  going  to  have  to  be  a  lot  different,  and 
soon.  Realistically,  I  think,  and  these  are 
my  own  flgrires  that  I  arrived  at  secretly, 
their  prices  are  going  to  be  30  to  40  percent 
Increased  to  be  at  all  realtotlc.  And  that  ton't 
escalation.  That's  Just  honesty,  escalation  to 
on  top  of  that.  Then  they  have  these  reopen- 
ing clauses.  That's  the  kind  of  clause  that 
can  cut  a  customer  off  at  the  feet  starting 
right  up  here  at  the  neck.  These  clauses  are 
quite  something. 

OVEBCAPACTTY   THREAT 

Then,  of  course,  there  to  the  turbulence 
all  enrichment  producers  are  going  to  ex- 
perience as  Clarence  Larson  pointed  out  yes- 
terday around  1983  from  possible  overcapac- 
ity. All  of  these  fellows,  Brlnco.  Eurodlf, 
Urenco,  and  the  rest  of  them,  when  you  add 
up  the  capacity  they  teU  you  they  are  going 
to  Install,  you  see  that  there  are  going  to  be 
enough  SWU's  auwund  by  1983  to  support, 
mind  you,  to  support  1200  reactors  when 
there  are  only  going  to  be  400  of  them  that 
need  supporting.  So  you  see,  there  to  going  to 
be  a  lot  of  falling  out  along  the  way.  Who  It 
to  that  faUs  out  by  the  wayside  to  going  to  be 
a  weird  and  wonderful  and  intriguing  sight 
to  see. 

THE  $8  BILUON.  80  MILUON  SWU  REBERVf 

I  won't  make  predictions  on  that,  but  I 
will  stata  that  if  Larson  to  right  when  he 
teUs  you  that  just  from  the  projections  by 
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the  United  States  OoTeniment,  and  Its  busi- 
ness, whoever  runs  It,  whether  It's  EROA 
or  the  great  and  new  and  brilliant  Idea,  USEC, 
or  whatever.  It's  going  to  take  around  a  60 
million  SWU  reserve  worth  $6  billion,  which 
will  cost  9400  million  a  year  In  Interest  to 
support  and  work  things  out  so  there  won't 
be  any  actual  fuel  gap  for  America's  cus- 
tomers— whether  domestic  U.S.  firms  or  the 
fortunate  and  wise  overseas  people  who  de- 
cide to  contract  with  America. 

The  Europeans  told  us  this  morning — they 
had  their  chance  this  morning,  you  see — It's 
always  good  to  be  on  after  the  competition — 
that  they  don't  plan  any  reserve.  They  had  a 
chance  to  come  right  out  and  tell  you,  "Well, 
fellows,  we  are  going  to  build  up  a  reserve, 
and  we  are  going  to  help  take  up  the  world- 
wide burden  and  smooth  out  this  demand, 
"but  they  dldnt  "  All  they  told  you  was  that 
they  are  going  to  bring  those  plants  on  the 
line  as  they  are  needed.  Urenco  Is  going  to 
put  Its  capacity  In  almost  centrifuge  by 
centrifuge  If  they  can  get  a  cascade  that 
small.  And  Burodlf  has  all  these  contingency 
plans  where — you  saw  the  slide  up  there — 
they  are  going  to  slip  capacity  on  line  Just  at 
the  last  possible  moment. 

Well,  that's  good  from  their  standpoint. 
But  still  somebody,  and  I  say  this  Jokingly — 
I'm  really  doing  this  not  to  deride  these 
gentleman  because  they  are  such  vicious 
competitors — but  I  say  It  to  Indicate  that 
there  must  be  a  consideration  amongst  all  of 
the  people  who  Intend  to  get  into  this  busi- 
ness of  the  large  amount  of  reserve  that  must 
be  created  and  maintained  by  a  considerable 
expenditure  and  by  a  considerable  amount  of 
Intelligent  pre-production  planning,  and  by 
all  of  those  other  things,  that  go  Into  making 
It  possible  for  the  utilities  of  the  free  world 
to  come  on  the  line  with  the  assurance  that 
they  are  going  to  stay  on  line  or  even  that 
they  are  going  to  get  on  line  in  the  first  place. 
The  U.S.  contemplates  this  reserve  because 
It  has  to  have  it  to  satisfy  the  utilities'  prime 
need — assurance  of  supply.  The  sooner  others 
intending  to  get  Into  the  SWU  business  ac- 
knowledge that  they  too  have  such  a  respon- 
slbUity,  the  better  it  wUl  be  for  them  and  aU 
concerned. 

JAPAN 

The  next  player  in  the  enrichment  game 
Is  Japan.  Japan  Intensely  wants  the  assur- 
ance that  It  will  have  the  fuel  It  needs  be- 
cause It  Is  so  dependent  upon  fuel  Imports. 
And  Japan,  by  Its  own  Indigenous  effort.  In- 
tends to  achieve  the  capability  to  produce 
some  of  Its  enriched  uranium  needs.  These 
will  be  supplemented  by  foreign  ptirchases. 

LASES    ISOTOPE     SEPASATION OBSOUESENCE 

THXEAT 

Now.  What  I  want  to  Intoduce  to  your 
minds,  and  incidentally,  I'm  trying  to  sweep 
through  a  lot  of  things  today  because  so  far 
you  have  been  getting  things  from  one  point 
of  view,  and  not  from  a  lot  of  points  of  view, 
Is  the  thought  that  pooslbly  an  indigenous 
capacity  for  assurance  of  supply  Isn't  really 
what  a  nation  wants.  Maybe  a  nation  wants 
an  assurance  of  supply,  yes.  but  maybe  there 
are  other  ways  of  getting  It  rather  than 
having  its  own  enrichment  plant.  For  in- 
stance. If  we  get  a  break  at  all  In  prices.  The 
laser  Isotope  separation  threat  to  obsolete 
all  of  the  other  systems  may  not  be  exactly 
on  the  horizon,  but  nobody  knows  how  far 
away  It  is  from  being  there.  That  threat  Is 
something  everybody  has  to  consider  when 
they  plan  to  spend  billions  of  dollars  of 
someone  else's  money  to  new  capacity. 

If  somehow  you  get  something  like  that 
which  means  a  capabUity  to  enrich  uranium 
at  a  far  less  cost  than  today.  It  becomes  pos- 
sible to  think  of  assurance  of  supply  in  terms 
of  prepurchase  and  storage  to  carry  you 
through  any  conceivable  period  of  interrup- 
tion of  supply.  Now.  what  do  you  conceive  of? 
Well,  you  don't  conceive  of  a  catalytic  nuclear 
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war.  There  Is  no  sense  then  In  buying  any  In- 
surance against  something  like  that.  All  will 
be  lost  anyway.  You  don't  even  think  of  a 
long  war  of  attrition,  a  rerun  of  World  War 
II  with  Iron  bombs.  You  think  of ,  as  a  pos- 
slbUlty,  something  In  the  nature  of  an  eco- 
nomic war,  to  wit.  like  the  recent  unpleas- 
antness of  the  Arab  embargo.  You  might  not 
be  In  exacUy  a  nUlltary  situation,  but  you 
are  in  a  nonsupply  situation,  and  you  pre- 
purchase your  stockpUe  of  enriched  fuel  to 
carry  you  through  It.  If  you  start  to  think 
about  how  long  that  might  be.  It  doesn't 
reaUy  turn  Into  a  long  period  of  time.  Two 
or  three  years  of  pre-production  stored  on 
anybody's  home  sou  would  probably  be 
enough  to  comfortably  carry  them  through 
untU  the  supply  is  restored.  So  this  intro- 
duces a  new  element  in  the  people's  minds 
and.  of  course,  the  Investment  bankers  up 
on  Wall  Street  think  of  everything.  Certainly, 
they  win  ^ave  this  In  mind,  too.  now  that 
they  have  heard  about  It. 

people's  kepublic  or  china 
Well,  who  is  the  next  player  In  the  game? 
Here  Is  a  sleep«^the  PRC— the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  Nobody  knows  for  sure 
what's  behind  the  bamboo  wall.  But,  I  will 
never  forget  the  shock  when  the  first  PRC 
atomic  we||£on  went  off  and  it  turned  out 
to  be  an  enriched  uranium  weapon  instead 
of  a  Plutonium  weapon.  Nobody  thought  they 
had  the  sophistication  and  resources  to  put 
in  a  diffusion  plant  to  get  the  oraUoy.  It  takes 
a  massive  effcrt.  Maybe  they  dldnt  even  make 
It.  They  havs  some  of  the  best  physicists 
around.  It's  Just  possible  that  In  their  Isola- 
tion they  took  in  another  direction.  Maybe 
they  went  for  laser  Isotope  separation.  May- 
be, if  they  get  around  to  It  and  they  have  a 
need  for  foreign  exchange,  maybe  they  will 
Just  move  right  in  there  with  US  and  offer 
separative  work  for  foreign  exchange. 

SOVIET    UNION 

That's  what  the  USSR  does,  one  of  the 
other  players  In  the  game.  It's  purely  a  for- 
eign exchange  game  with  them.  They  are 
having  an  increasing  trade  with  the  West 
and  they  have  plenty  of  diffusion  capacity, 
thanks  probably  to  the  same  failure  to  antici- 
pate the  H-bomb  that  gave  us  our  overca- 
pacity. They  don't  make  any  profit.  So  what 
do  they  do?  Tliey  go  after  foreign  exchange. 
They  do  6  million  SWU's  worth  of  business 
every  year  and  probably  could  offer  more. 

Incidentally,  if  you  examine  the  USSR  pric- 
ing system  very  closely,  you  will  be  amazed  to 
see  how  capitalistic  It  Is.  Much  more  capital- 
istic than  these  European  fellows'  prices.  If 
you  look  further,  you  will  find  that  they  don't 
require  a  down  payment  and  they  use  the 
American  price  with  a  percenUge  reduction. 
If  you  work  out  the  percentage  reduction, 
you  will  find  out  that  It  Just  about  amounts 
to  the  Interest  on  the  down  payment  that  we 
charge.  So,  you  see  that  If  the  RussUns  arq 
going  to  pattern  themselves  after  anybody, 
they  are  going  to  pattern  themselves  off  the 
oldest  established  firm  In  the  SWU  business, 
the  USA.  That  assures  them  that  their  prices 
are  set  with  as  great  an  experience  as  any- 
body's around. 

SOUTH    AniCA 

Alright,  now  let's  get  to  the  next  source: 
South  Africa.  South  Africa  represents  one  of 
the  erratic  elements  In  the  world  SWU  pic- 
ture. It  announced  that  it  was  going  to  have 
this  plant.  It  wouldn't  say  when  or  where  or 
how  big  It  was  going  to  be  or  what  tech- 
nology would  be  used  or  anything  else.  I  made 
a  trip  there,  not  to  find  out  South  Africa's 
secrets,  but  to  say:  "Look,  gentlemen.  I  don't 
give  a  hoot  how  you  are  going  to  separate 
this  stuff,  but  we  think,  or  I  think,  that  you 
ought  to  teU  the  people  what  share  of  the 
world  market  you  are  going  after.  After  all, 
we  would  like  to  try  to  match  supply  and  de- 
mand with  some  reasonable  closeness  We 
should  do  BO.  It's  economic.  So,  why  dont  vou 
teU  us."  ' 
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Well,  the  chap  looked  at  me  and  said,  "We 
didn't  think  you  were  interested."  And  so 
they  then  came  out  with  their  figures,  which 
were  modest.  Domestic  reactors  wont  require 
all  the  SWU's  from  an  economically  sized 
separation  plant.  They  Just  want  to  peddle 
their  excess  overseas.  And,  as  a  bonus,  they 
told  me  that  their  system  U  based  on  UP«»- 
but  that's  aU  I  got  out  of  South  Africa. 

AU8TXAUA 

Incidentally.  I  should  mention  Australia 
I  had  a  delightful  conversation  with  its 
Minister  of  Minerals  and  Energy.  I  took  the 
opportunity  to  brashly  tell  him  that  If  I  were 
Australian.  I  wouldn't  want  to  get  Into  the 
enrichment  business  Just  to  high-grade  my 
raw  product  and  try  to  make  a  little  more 
money  selling  it  in  an  enriched  form.  South 
Africa  even  abandoned  that  Idea  as  risky  and 
unworkable.  I  told  the  Minister  Id  buy  a 
ten-foot  pole  not  to  touch  the  enriching  busi- 
ness with,  and  I  reminded  him  tliat  America 
took  a  »2'/2  million  bath  getting  into  it  in 
the  1950's.  I  doubt,  however,  if  the  Minister 
was  paying  attention  to  what  I  said. 

THE  HYDRO  STATES 

Okay.  Let's  get  into  the  hvdro  states 
Canada,  Zayre.  and  New  Guinea,  where  Bech- 
tel  says  that  It  Is  investigating  hydro  sites  to 
support  a  large  diffusion  plant.  Early  in  the 
seminir  we  were  e.itertalned  Uy  statistics 
showing  the  relative  share  of  the  cost  of  nu- 
clear kilowatts  attributable  to  the  cost  of 
power  for  enriching  uranium.  The  SWU  cost 
turns  out  to  be  only  around  5  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  a  nuclear  kilowatt.  So.  this  busi- 
ness of  rushing  off  to  the  large  rivers  and 
deep  vaUeys  to  locate  even  a  diffusion  plant 
in  order  to  produce  with  cheap  power  doesn't 
make  much  competitive  sense.  But  from  an- 
other standpoint,  it  does.  It  makes  «ood  sense 
because  at  least  the  technology  of  diffusion 
is  known.  And  it's  good.  Because  of  that  you 
have  an  assiu-ance  of  supply  and  predictable 
economics  from  any  diffusion  plant  embody- 
ing U.S.  technology.  And  that,  after  aU  Is 
what  the  nuclear  utilities  are  most  worried 
about. 

COMMBHCIAI.  PKIORITIES 

Tou  know.  In  economic  transactions  agree- 
ments usually  are  controlled  by  price,  terms 
and  assurance  of  supply  in  that  order.  Mostly! 
you  don't  even  have  any  worries  about  as- 
surance of  supply.  But  In  this  SWU  business 
the  assurance  of  supply  first,  then  terms,  and 
then  price  Is  number  three.  It's  an  Interesting 
situation,  and  It  wUl  be  an  Interesting  situa- 
tion untU  such  time  as  we  actually  get  an 
established  and  mature  structure  for  the  en- 
riching business  and  there  no  longer  exist 
these  vast  economic  and  technological  un- 
knowns concerning  It. 

A  VEET  UNIQUE  BUSINESS 

Alright,  those  are  the  players.  What  about 
the  enriching  game  Itself  in  which  many  of 
you  are  preparing  to  buy  chips  to  play 

What's  normal  about  It?  Well,  what's  nor- 
mal about  It  Is  that  like  every  other  game  to- 
day. It's  affected  by  the  energy  shortage  Al- 
most everything  else  Is  abnormal;  the  size  of 
the  Investment,  the  technological  and  eco- 
nomic unknowns,  the  large  Intrusion  of  gov- 
ernment In  this  game. 

The  usual  game  Is  to  fill  a  need  and  to 
make  a  buck,  but  here  we  have  aU  of  these 
governmental  considerations,  emotional  con- 
siderations, security  and  proliferation  con- 
siderations, and  who  knows  what  else  Inter- 
ferrlng  In.  playing  a  role  In  this  game.  It  la 
a  game  which,  at  beet,  baa  lead  times  that 
are  practically  unheard  of  In  more  nOTinal 
endeavors— nine  years  to  put  In  a  plant  to 
bum  the  fuel.  bU  to  eight  yeairB  to  put  In  a 
plant  to  make  the  fuel,  contracting  times 
that  coincide  with  the  building  time,  and  so 
forth. 

And  «•  a  a  scarey  kind  of  a  business  from 
another  aqject;  the  massive  amount  of 
money   required   for   an   investment   about 
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which  so  little  mechanical  or  business  facts 
«re  known.  It  Is  a  business  that  Is  equivalent, 
in  terms  of  when  you  get  your  return  back, 
to  a  utility  where  It  la  a  long  time  until  It 
pays  off.  Yet.  In  Its  marketing  asi>ects.  ma 
you  have  beaird  from  the  things  that  hav« 
been  told  to  you  thus  far  In  this  meeting, 
it's  like  the  atmosphere  of  Macy's  basement 
on  sale  day.  Also,  as  I  hinted  before,  there  are 
a  lot  of  emotional  aspects  In  It.  The  old- 
timers  still  get  starry-eyed  about  the  good 
old  "Atoms-for-Peace  "  days,  when  we  were 
doing  all  this  for  mankind  bectiuse  we  were 
ashamed  for  making  a  bomb.  But  now  the 
new-timers  don't  bother  about  that.  They 
are  concerned  about  Its  commercial  aspects. 
A  dichotomy  in  philosophy  will  linger  about 
the  business  until  all  the  old-timers  are 
gone. 

CO-OP'S   PREDICTED    POR    FUTURE    STRUCTURE 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  Interested 
parties  in  the  business  whose  Interests  are 
In  conflict.  There  are  the  poor  consumers. 
There  are  the  people  who  want  to  sell  parts 
and  pieces  to  people  who  put  up  the  plants. 
There  are  the  people  who  will  put  up  the 
plants.  There  are  the  bankers  and  heaven 
knows  who  else  who  will  be  In  this  business. 

I  suspect  that  eventually  the  structure  of 
the  business  will  boll  Itself  down  to  a  bunch 
of  mlnl-Sporn  plan  cooperatives.  You  wUl 
remember  Phillip  Sporn,  a  venerable  utility 
Industry  oracle,  who  holds  that  you  Just  can- 
not enterprise  the  enriching  business.  You 
will  need  to  establish  a  big  cooperative 
amongst  the  utilities  to  assure  that  the  nu- 
clear fuel  will  be  on  hand  when  needed  be- 
cause financing  the  effort  from  the  money 
market  will  not  be  possible.  My  simple  varia- 
tion on  the  Sporn  plan  is,  lnBt.ea4l  of  one 
single  co-op.  to  have  many,  created  amongst 
compatible  utilities,  as  their  needs  dictate. 
Once  we  get  rid  of  many  of  the  technological 
and  economic  unknowns  of  the  business,  I 
expect  to  see  utility  co-ops  as  the  dominant 
form  of  the  enriching  business. 

X7JB.    ENRICHMENT     CORPORATION — THE 
TRAMSrnON  UNK 

But  to  get  from  here  to  there.  I  see  a 
United  States  Enrichment  Corporation  as 
the  essential  transition  link.  The  players  In 
the  game  I've  mentioned  so  far  are  people 
looking  out  for  their  own  Interests.  They  have 
their  eyes  on  a  corporate  ledger.  But  what 
about  the  national  Interest?  If  tliey  raise 
their  eyes  from  that  ledger  they  will  see 
that  from  Uncle  Sam's  standpoint  there's 
great  national  benefit  from  doing  a  large 
share  of  the  worldwide  enrichment  business. 
During  a  half-century  It  could  mean  foreign 
exchange  earnings  exceeding  9100  billion 
net.  Without  a  U.S.  entity  like  USEC  in 
being  to  avoid  a  fuel  contracting  gap.  a  lot  of 
It  will  be  lost  to  foreign  suppliers.  That's  one 
service  USEC  could  easily  perform  while 
expediting  the  transition  to  private  enter- 
prise. 

Another  would  be  to  help  keep  capacity 
at  all  times  adjtisted  closely  to  demand.  We 
are  starting  an  industry  we  know  will  have  a 
definite  term.  The  LMFBR's  will  come  along 
and  then  fusion.  There  are  only  a  certain 
number  of  decades  during  which  uranium 
win  be  needed.  The  turbulence  you  go 
through  avoiding  under  capacity  while  you're 
building  up  to  the  peak  demand  for  SWU's 
will  be  re-experlenced  In  terms  of  avoiding 
over  capacity  and  unmatched  amortization 
on  the  way  back  down  the  hlli. 

USEC  could  also  do  a  real  service  by  set- 
ting up  some  business-like  standards  for 
marketing  SWU's.  Today  the  AEC  doesnt 
even  have  one  SWU  salesmp.n.  You  have  to 
go  to  Oermantown  and  If  they  like  your 
looks  they  might  enter  a  contract  with  you. 
AEC  is  going  to  have  to  run  to  make  sales 
and  doing  so  as  a  neglected  sub-function  of 
BRDA  lent  exactly  my  Idea  of  how  to  succeed 
In  business  without  really  trying.  They're 
going  to  have  to  run  this  business  as  a  busl- 
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ness,  compete,  make  necessary  Investments, 
stockpile  millions  of  dollars  of  preproductlon, 
and  do  all  of  these  other  things. 

In  that  context,  this  United  States  En- 
richment Corporation  Idea  can  be  the  effec- 
tive answer.  I  Invite  comments  from  each 
and  everyone  of  you  about  It.  It  Is  an  im- 
portant step.  We  want  to  do  it  right.  We 
want  to  do  it  right  not  only  from  the  Amer- 
ican standpoint,  but  we  want  to  do  it  right 
because  we  realize  that  many  nations  of  the 
world  will  still  choose  to  depend  upon  my 
country  for  their  supply  of  nuclear  fuels.  We 
want  to  make  certain  that  (1)  supply  Is  as- 
sured. (2)  It  comes  at  the  right  price,  and 
(3)  It  comes  on  reasonable  terms.  We  in- 
tend to  do  that  with  your  advice  and  help. 

This  Is  an  extraordinary  opportunity  by 
foresight  and  wisdom  to  guard  against  a 
worldwide  nuclear  energy  shortage.  By  doing 
so  we  shall  meet  the  demands  of  our  times 
^d  we  shall  have  an  adequacy  of  energy  In 
all   countries  throughout  the   world. 
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FORD  FAVORS  MOSHER'S  VIEWS  ON 
IMPEACHMENT  PROCESS 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20.  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House.  Vice 
President  Oerald  Ford's  very  favorable 
comments  to  the  press  in  support  of  an 
impressive  statement  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  friend,  Repre- 
sentative Charles  A.  Mosher  of  Ohio's 
13th  Congressional  District,  in  which  Mr. 
MosHZR  states  his  views  on  various  pro- 
posals for  the  resignation  or  impeach- 
ment of  President  Nixon. 

Congressman  Mosher's  lengthy,  but 
very  forceful  and  responsible  report  to 
his  Ohio  constituents  was  dated  May  13, 
1974. 

Vice  President  Ford's  conment  in  sup- 
port of  the  Mosher  statement  was  made 
Saturday.  May  18.  in  Hawaii,  during  an 
interview  with  D.  M.  Rothberg  of  the 
Associated  Press,  as  reported  yesterday 
on  page  1  of  the  Washington  Sunday 
Star-News. 

Rothberg's  question  to  Mr.  Ford  was: 

How  would  you  evaluate  statements  by 
Hoxise  Republican  leaders  John  Rhodes  of 
Arizona  and  John  Anderson  of  Illinois  sug- 
gesting the  President  consider  resignation? 
Are  they  trying  to  warn  the  President  that 
he  ts  In  trouble  In  Congress? 

Vice  President  Ford  responded: 

I  think  that  you  can  only  get  an  evalua- 
tion from  them.  Each  may  have  a  different 
reason  for  asking  for  resignation. 

I  think  that  Congressman  Charles  Moaher 
of  Ohio  had  one  of  the  best  statements  on 
that. 

He  (Moaher)  opposes  the  use  of  the  25 th 
Amendment,  which  I  strongly  oppose.  He 
opposes  the  President's  voluntarily  resign- 
ing, which  I  do.  He  says  he  opposes  the  Pres- 
ident's resignation  to  make  things  easier  for 
Republican  candidates.  I  dont  know  what 
Impact  his  resignation  would  have  on  the 
party,  so  I  wouldn't  pass  Judgment  on  that. 

He  (Mosher)  agrees,  as  I  do.  that  there 
ought  to  be  the  Judicial  process  carried 
through  to  the  conclusion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  believe  Congress- 
man Mosher's  statement  on  this  crucial- 
ly important  and  complex  issue  is  excel- 


lent and  deserves  the  attention  of  all  of 
us. 

Therefore,  I  insert  the  Mosher  state- 
ment in  this  Record.  It  is  as  follows: 
SoicE  New    (and  Old)    Sobering  Thoughts 
About  Mb.  Nixon's  Impeachment  oh  Resig- 
nation 

(A  report  to  the  people  of  Ohio's  13th  Con- 
gressional District  by  Congressman  Charles 
A.  Mosher,  May  13,  1974) 
This  is  In  response  to  the   Insistent  de- 
mands I  receive  dally  from  many  people  of 
our  Ohio's  13th  Congressional  District,  and 
from  the  press,  that  I  comment  on  the  de- 
teriorating position  of  Mr.  Nixon  as  Presi- 
dent. 

Suddenly  last  week,  almost  everyone 
(especially  here  in  Washington)  seemed  to 
agree  that  for  the  good  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Nixon  must  step  down  or  be  removed;  it  was 
said  to  be  only  a  question  of  when  and  how. 
That  coalescing  of  opinion  was  triggered  by 
disgust  and  indignation  at  the  tone  and  con- 
tent of  Presidential  conversations  revealed  in 
the  edited  transcripts  of  White  House  tapes. 
Hugh  Scott,  the  Republican  Senate  Leader, 
expressed  the  popular  mood  well  when  he 
called  those  conversations  "deplorable,  dis- 
gusting, shabby  and  Immoral." 

qtncK  summast 
Six    alternatives    are    discussed    In    these 
lengthy  pages.  But  my  considered  position  on 
each  alternative  Is  quickly  summarized  for 
you  here  in  advance,  as  follows: 

1.  I  oppose  the  Idea  of  designating  Oerald 
Ford  as  merely  an  "Actmg  President,"  with 
Mr.  Nixon  temporarily  sidelined  p>endlng  the 
House  and  Senate  action  on  impeachment. 

2.  I  oppose  the  President's  voluntarily 
resigning  in  advance  of  an  impeachment  de- 
cision. 

3.  I  strongly  oppose  any  notion  that  Mr. 
Nixon  should  resign  merely  to  make  things 
easier  for  Republican  candidates  this  year. 

4.  I  can  conceive,  and  probably  could  ac- 
cept as  wise  under  very  specific  limited  cir- 
cumstances, concerted  action  by  a  most  pres- 
tigious, bipartisan  group  of  Congressional 
and  other  government  leaders,  formally  re- 
questing the  President's  resignation. 

6.  I  strongly  support  the  Impeachment 
process  as  essential  under  the  Constitution; 
I  have  confidence  in  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee's  Inquiry;  I  believe  the  President 
Is  very  wrong  in  his  refusal  to  honor  fully 
the  Committee's  subpoena. 

6.  I  reject  the  constant  demands  that  I 
take  a  public  position  in  advance,  yes  or  no. 
on  the  Impeachment  question.  As  a  Con- 
gressman, I  have  sworn  obligation  not  to 
prejudge  that  question,  until  the  official  evi- 
dence, recommendations  and  arguments  are 
presented  fully  and  debated  .  .  .  probably  m 
Jtily.  (But.  yes.  of  course,  I  have  my  private 
opinions.) 

alternative     no.      1 "ACTING     PRESIDENT" 

I  vlgonjusly  disagree  with  those  who  sug- 
gest that  Mr.  Nixon  should  choose  to  step 
aside  temporarily,  and  Mr.  Ford  should  then 
be  "Acting  President"  until  the  Congress 
completes  the  Impeachment  process.  I  sug- 
gest that  arrangement  would  place  Mr.  Ford 
m  an  Impossible  position  of  unprecedented 
uncertainty;  he  co^ld  not  be  a  decisive,  ef- 
fective President  In  that  temporary  caretaker 
role.  That  definitely  Is  not  a  choice  In  the 
national  Interest. 

ALTERNATIVE     NO.     2 — VOLUNTART     RESIGNATION 

I  reject  the  notion  that  the  President 
should  now  simply  by  his  own  volition  choose 
to  quit.  Ever  since  the  first  talk  of  his  resig- 
nation a  year  ago.  I  have  argued  that  that 
would  be  "too  easy";  It  would  be  very  bad  be- 
cause It  would  leave  all  the  "Watergate"  re- 
lated facts  and  Issues  still  undecided  and  the 
American  people  still  bitterly  confused  and 
frustrated,  cynically  suspicious  and  accusing, 
angrily  divided. 
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I  have  argued  there  could  be  no  really 
healthy,  final  settlement  of  this  tragically  un- 
healthy "Watergate"  mess  except  as  the  whole 
nation  participates  (at  least  vicariously)  In 
some  kind  of  agonizing  catharsis,  presuma- 
bly through  the  Constitutional  process  of 
-  Impeachment  of  the  President  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  then  bis  trial  before 
tbe  Senate. 

I  have  argued  that  by  simply  choosing  to 
resign  Mr.  Nlzon  would  thus  establish  a  very 
unfortimate,  dangerous  precedent  for  later 
Presidents;  that  even  the  most  suspect  or 
unpopular  of  legally  elected  Presidents  should 
resist  strongly  against  being  tinseated  by  any 
political,  factional,  mass  media,  popular  or 
other  varieties  of  pressure  which  are  not  ade- 
quately reinforced  by  the  due  process  ar- 
rangements of  the  Constitution. 

The  stability  of  the  Presidency  la  essential 
and  it  requires  that  no  legal  occupant  of  that 
office  shall  remove  himself  from  it  or  be  re- 
moved from  it  except  by  some  very  responsl- 
blie,  Institutionalized,  due  process  which  the 
American  people  fully  recognize  and  accept 
as  being  decisively  responsible  to  the  na- 
tion's best  interests.  If  the  President  simply 
quit,  giving  the  Impression  of  being  forced 
out  at  a  time  when  many,  many  people  (even 
though  a  minority)  still  believed  in  him,  that 
would  be  extremely  bad;  it  would  be  a  prece- 
dent whlcb  could  terribly  subvert  the  Con- 
stitution ...  so  I  am  convinced  it  Is  an  al- 
ternative still  very  imacceptabla  In  today's 
circumstances.  vF 

ALTERNATIVS    NO.    3 TO    XXaCUE    GOP 

I  definitely  do  not  support  the  notion  that 
President  Nixon  should  resign  now  merely  to 
make  things  easier  for  Republican  candidates 
in  this  year's  elections.  Any  call  for  his  resig- 
nation worthy  of  serious  consideration  should 
be  motivated  at  a  level  well  above  mere  politi- 
cal expediency.  AU  talk  of  the  President's  re- 
signing just  to  help  the  Q.O.P.  save  skins 
should  cease  .  .  .  it's  the  country  as  a  whole 
that  needs  help.  Although,  yes.  I  do  believe 
it  Is  Important  to  the  whole  country  that  the 
two-party  system  survive,  preferably  revital- 
ized and  reformed. 

ALTIBNATIVE    NO.    4 KESICNATION    DEMANDB) 

Conceivably  acceptable  to  tbe  whole  people 
(though  I  doubt  it)  would  be  an  unprece- 
dented procedure  by  whlcb  the  President 
might  decide  to  resign  only  after  being  for- 
mally advised  that  his  resignation  is  essential 
to  the  nation's  best  interest,  even  though 
he  is  personally  reluctant  and  resistant.  To 
be  creditable,  authoritative,  acceptable  and 
effective,  that  demand  on  him  could  come 
only  from  the  concerted  participation  and 
carefully  considered  agreement  of  the  most 
prestigious  bipartisan  group  of  government 
officials,  who  would  go  to  the  President  per- 
sonally and  very  firmly  request  bis  resigna- 
tion. Their  action  and  their  reasoned  Justi- 
fications for  it  should  be  a  matter  of  public 
record. 

Any  such  group  necessarily  should  include 
the  leadership  in  some  depth  of  both  politi- 
cal parties,  from  both  the  House  and  Senate. 
Perhaps  that  group  alone  would  be  sufficient 
(because  clearly  Implied  there  would  be  the 
congressional  power  to  impeach  and  to  con- 
vict) :  but  Ideally  it  also  could  be  augmented 
by  tbe  National  Chairman  and  other  leaders 
of  tbe  President's  own  party,  members  of  his 
own  cabinet  and  possibly  some  governors.  It 
would  seem  almost  Impossible  for  any  F>resl- 
dent  to  stand  against  a  resignation  request 
from  such  a  group;  but  of  course  that  would 
be  his  Constitutional  right,  to  refuse  tbe 
request. 

I  consider  that  "Alternative  Pour"  fasci- 
nating to  contemplate,  but  not  likely  to  hap- 
pen. There  were  nmiors  on  Capitol  Hill  last 
week  of  conversations  that  could  lead  to 
some  such  a  bipartisan  leadership  approach 
to  the  President;  but  I  doubt  such  conver- 
sations really  happened  .  .  .  it's  as  yet  only 
a  "conceivable"  Institution. 
I  suggest  there  are  at  least  two  requisite 
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criteria  for  any  such  ad  hoc,  bipartisan  lead- 
ership resignation  demand  on  the  President: 
ONE — All  participating  la  the  demand  should 
be  In  complete  agreement  that  their  demand 
is  fully  warranted  by  tbe  national  interest, 
and  not  for  some  lesser  reason.  TWO — The 
existence  of  a  demonstrably  overwhelming, 
popular  consensus  that  the  national  interest 
requires  the  President's  resignation. 

But  let's  be  realistic:  President  Nixon  to- 
day Is  determined  not  to  resign.  And  no  such 
group  of  government  leaders  as  I  described 
above  is  yet  ready  to  confront  him  with  the 
demaiLd  that  he  reelgn.  The  reluctance 
might  change,  only  IP  and  when  the  House 
of  Representatives  votes  a  bill  of  Impeach- 
ment. 

At  that  point,  facing  the  excruciating  or- 
deal of  trial  by  the  Senate,  then  surely 
President  Nixon  would  reconsider  serlovisly 
whether  to  resign;  and  surely  at  that  point 
many  responsible  government  leaders  would 
Join  In  advising  him  to  do  so.  He  might  then 
reluctantly  declare  "with  honor"  and  with- 
out admitting  any  personal  guilt,  but  "for 
the  good  of  the  nation,"  to  save  the  Ameri- 
can people  from  the  divisive,  distracting  or- 
deal of  that  trial  and  to  allow  tbe  nation  to 
"move  ahead,"  that  he  would  step  down. 

I  am  convinced  it  is  only  at  that  point  of 
Impeachment,  and  in  somewhat  that  style, 
he  might  decide  or  be  persuaded  to  resign. 
But  my  objections  stated  in  discussion  of 
Alternative  TWO,  above,  might  still  apply. 

Note. — In  all  this  talk  of  resignation  or 
Impeachment,  no  one  can  afford  to  discount 
the  very  real  possibility  that  President  Nixon 
still  may  be  able  to  "hang  In  there"  and 
"tough  it  out,"  completing  the  four-year 
term  to  which  he  was  elected  In  1972.  Ob- 
viously, he  still  is  in  a  defiant  and  deter- 
mined mood,  and  bis  is  a  lifelong  record  of 
amazing  political  resilience. 

Assuming  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  likely  to  vote  for  his  impeachment, 
there  would  still  remain  considerable  doubt 
whether  the  Senat»  would  convict  (requir- 
ing a  two-thirds  vote).  I  believe  tbe  Senate 
will  convict  only  if  the  case  against  the 
President  Is  at  that  time  exceedingly  con- 
vincing. 

ALTERNATIVE  NO.  S IMPEACHMENT 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee's  im- 
peachment inquiry  began  last  November,  It 
has  now  finally  reached  the  stage  of  actually 
hearing  the  evidence,  and  presumably  the 
Committee's  report  and  recommendations 
will  be  presented  to  us  in  the  full  House  of 
Representatives  no  later  than  mid-July. 
Nearly  everyone  assumes  that  a  Bill  of  Im- 
peachment will  be  presented  and  recom- 
mended to  us.  If  so,  then  general  debate  on 
impeachment  Is  expected  to  take  at  least 
two  weeks,  and  our  decisive  vote  ...  to  Im- 
peach, or  not  to  Impeach,  that  is  the  historic 
question  .  .  .  wUl  be  In  late  July  or  early 
August. 

Tes,  that  seems  an  agonizingly  tedious  proc- 
ess, but  it  is  thorough,  it  is  responsible,  it  Is 
fair,  it  has  integrity,  it  is  of  the  essence  of 
our  Constitution  ...  I  believe  it  Is  the  due 
process  this  national  crisis  requires  of  us. 
Many    angry,    impatient,    frustrated    critics 
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House  tapes  are  warranted;  and  I  believe 
the  President  is  profoundly  wrong  in  bis  In- 
adequate response  to  the  subpoenas,  in  bis 
haughty  claim  that  his  selected  and  edited 
transcripts  (released  April  30th)  are  all  the 
Committee  needs.  Surely,  It  is  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  not  the  acciised  President, 
who  shall  determine  what  evidence  is  perti- 
nent to  that  Inquiry;  and  clearly,  this  is  not 
a  situation  In  which  the  doctrine  of  "execu- 
tive privilege"  can  stand  against  the  very 
unique,  overriding  status  of  the  impeach- 
ment process  as  specifically  established  in 
the  Constitution. 

It  Is  that  arbitrary  refxisal  of  adequate  re- 
sponse by  the  President,  plus  the  miserable 
content  and  tone  of  the  transcribed  Presi- 
dential conversations,  which  combined  have 
so  precipitously  eroded  his  position  in  the 
past  two  weeks,  finally  alienating  many  who 
formerly  supported  or  tolerated  him  .  .  .  In- 
cluding some  crucial  members  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

HOW   KHALI.    I    VOTE? 

"So,  how  will  you  vote  on  Impeachment?" 
That  Is  the  question  people  continually  ask 
me.  But,  I  have  an  absolute  obligation,  in  my 
elected  capacity  as  a  Congressman,  to  reftise 
answers  to  that  question  at  this  point.  It  U 
an  Improper  question  to  me  until  the  Im- 
peachment inquiry  Is  completed  and  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  report. 

Ever  since  we  ordered  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  conduct  that  impeachment  inquiry 
and  make  its  recommendations,  I  have  stead- 
fastly responded  to  All  the  many  hundreds 
who  have  urged  me  to  take  a  public  position 
either  for  or  against  Impeaching  Mr.  Nixon, 
as  follows : 

"It  would  be  highly  Improper  and  Irre- 
sponsible for  me  (or  any  Congressman,  I  sug- 
gest) at  this  point  to  say  either  YES  or  NO 
on  the  impeachment  question.  That  Is  so, 
because  each  of  us  is  now  In  effect  seated 
in  the  Jury  box  (as  If  a  member  of  a  Grand 
Jury)  awaiting  presentation  of  the  evidence 
and  the  arguments.  The  necessary  investiga- 
tion by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  pre- 
liminary to  a  vote  on  Impeachment  proceed- 
ings, was  authorized  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives last  November,  and  in  February 
we  strengthened  that  authority  by  an  over- 
whelmingly bipartisan  vote,  410  yeas  to  4 
nays,  granting  the  power  of  subpoena  to  the 
Committee.  I  supported  tlutt  grant  of  au- 
thority on  both  occasionsTi  believe  it  im- 
perative that  the  Committee  conduct  its  in- 
vestigation very  vigorously  and  broadly  as 
expeditiously  as  possible,  but  with  scrupu- 
lous fairness,  "bending  over  backward"  to 
avoid  political  partisanship. 

"The  crucial  vote  which  we  now  face, 
probably  In  July,  is  extremely  Important,  an 
historic,  sobering  responsibility.  It  rests  heav- 
Uy  on  me,  on  all  of  us.  So,  I  believe  you  will 
understand  I  MUST  reserve  Judgment  on  Im- 
peachment until  all  of  the  Committee's  evi- 
dence, arguments  and  recommendations  are 
reported  to  us  officially." 

That  still  Is  and  will  continue  to  be  my 
steadfast  response  to  the  above  question.  De- 
spite my  own  private  views,  I  will  make  the 
honest  attempt  NOT  to  prejudge  that  ques- 


of  the  President  are  shouting  that  impeach-  ^lon.  I  wUl  give  the  President  the  benefit  of 


ment  takes  too  long;  but  I  am  confident  that 
in  the  perspective  of  history  that  alow,  care- 
fiU  process  will  prove  most  wise  and  Justified. 

I  have  heard  the  skeptics,  but  on  the  basis 
of  close  observation,  so  far,  I  do  firmly  sup- 
port the  Judiciary  Committee's  conduct  of 
the  Impeachment  Inquiry.  I  consider  that 
process  imperative,  to  meet  the  requirements 
and  Intentions  of  the  Constitution.  I  am  con- 
fident these  Impeachment  proceedings  will 
revive  and  strengthen  the  force  and  credi- 
bility of  our  whole  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances of  power  In  the  government  ...  It  Is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  integrity  and  via- 
bility of  o\ir  Constitutional  arrangements. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's subpoenas  for  certain  of  the  White 


doubt,  unless  and  until  the  evidence  and  the 
arguments  (as  presented  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee)  convincingly  demonstrate  a  pre- 
sumption If  Impeachable  offenses.  (My  own 
Inclination  is  to  the  broad  interpretation  of 
what  constitutes  an  Impeachable  offense.) 
That  position  of  reserved  Judgment  clearly 
is  my  sworn  responsibility. 

So,  then  people  say  to  me,  "But  surely  you 
must  have  some  definite  personal  opinions 
concerning  Nixon,  don't  you?  You  can't  really 
Just  be  on  the  fence  about  him."  Of  coxirse, 
I  have  my  very  strong,  long-held  private 
opinions  about  Mr.  Nixon,  and  a  few  new 
ones  too  .  .  .  but  those  strong  personal  views 
1  must  try  to  restrain  if  and  when  tbe  mo- 
ment comes  when  I  must  make  a  voting  decl- 
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slon  based  on  tbe  official  evidence  then  be- 
fore us. 

invitation. — If  you  have  followed  me  this 
far.  and  I  hope  you  have,  please  now  send 
me  your  own  further  comment  and  advice. 
I  will  welcome  It  I 


PROPOSED  LEGAL  SERVICES 
CORPORA-nON 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20,  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  Judge  Jack 
B.  Weinstein,  who  sits  in  U.8.  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  New 
York,  has  written  an  excellent  series  of 
articles  about  the  delivery  of  legal  serv- 
ices. As  the  Congress  continues  its  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  to  establish  a  Legal 
Services  Corporation,  I  bring  these  arti- 
cles to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
The  second  part  of  the  series  will  appear 
tomorrow.  The  first  part  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Law  Journal, 

May  2,  3,  1974] 

Delivery  or  Legal  Services  Reviewed 

(By  Jack  B.  Weinstein) 

FIRST  or  TWO  PARTS 

In  a  democratic  and  complex  society  such 
as  ours,  the  avaUabUlty  of  the  law's  protec- 
tions Is  vital  to  an  individual's  well  being. 
Yet,  lawyers  and  laymen  alike  have  generally 
failed  to  tuldress  themselves  to  the  problems 
of  the  effective  delivery  of  legal  services  with 
the  kind  of  critical  attention  devoted  to 
other  goods  and  services,  such  as  medical 
attention  and  transportation.  Partly  this  re- 
sults from  an  outdated  mystical  view  of  the 
law  and  Judges. 

In  the  last  generation  or  so,  of  coarse,  we 
have  moved  a  long  way  from  the  common 
law  traditions  that  Judges  did  not  make 
law — they  merely  discovered  and  announced 
it.  Nevertheless,  this  assumption  is  still  Im- 
bedded In  the  marrow  of  our  courts — a  sys- 
tem modeled  In  the  main  on  the  central 
courts  of  England  designed  to  serve  a  rela- 
tively small  class  of  propertied  persons.  Our 
approach  is  too  often  consistent  with  a  tra- 
dition that  Judges  and  lawyers,  like  the  an- 
cient priesthood,  protect  mysteries  too  eso- 
teric for  the  common  man. 

This  tradition  was  a  useful  concomitant  of 
a  class  society  where  the  royal  rulers  pos- 
sessed power  by  divine  will  and  the  black - 
robed  Judge  on  the  high  bench,  spoken  of 
In  the  third  persons  as  "your  honor."  shared 
In  this  connection.  But  it  provides  a  sub- 
conscious barrier  to  legal  reform. 

The  complex  organization  of  a  modern 
society  such  as  ours  results  In  many  prob- 
lems and  situations  which  are  accompanied 
by  diffuse  consequences  of  a  legal  or  quasi- 
legal  nature.  Procedural  means  and  working 
Institutions  are  needed  to  remedy  or  deter 
Illegal  conduct;  there  must  be  some  means 
for  aU  citizens  to  vindicate  the  full  panoply 
of  rights  to  which  they  are  at  least  theoreti- 
cally entitled. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  courts  can,  or 
should  try  to,  solve  all  social  ills  or  even 
that  all  Justifiable  controversies  of  broad 
public  concern  can  be  handled  satisfactorily. 
We  are  Just  beginning  to  feel  our  way  In  the 
direction  of  appropriate  limits.  The  solution 
will  have  to  come  from  a  case-by-case  in- 
terpretation of  subtle  doctrines  and  stand- 
ards, and  not  by  a  rigid  narrowing  of  class 
action  and  other  such  rules  designed  to  per- 
mit effective  and  appropriate  redress. 
Despite  the  many  advances  we  have  made 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  the  last  few  years,  by  and  large  our 
courts  are  stlU  not  effectively  delivering  legal 
services.  Within  a  few  blocks  of  my  court- 
house in  Brooklyn,  there  is  a  city  Jail  hous- 
ing more  than  a  thousand  men  presumed  to 
be  innocent,  with  the  right  to  bail  and  a 
prompt  trial  on  the  charges  lodged  against 
them.  Many  of  them  wait  for  more  than  a 
year  for  their  case  to  be  reached. 

INADEQy^TE   FACILITIES 

There  Is  a  Family  Court  where  people  sit 
and  wait  Interminably  to  be  heard  by  a 
court  which  has  Inadequate  faculties  for 
treating  children  who  probably  wUl  become 
criminals  if  they  continue  to  be  deprived 
of  the  services  required  to  enable  famUles 
In  trouble  to  cope  with  their  problems.  There 
is  an  improved  Hovislng  Court  where  some 
landlords  and  tenants  stUl  claim  that  they 
are  not  aware  of  their  rights.  There  is  a 
ClvU  Court  where  the  rate  of  default  Judg- 
ments against  consumers  Is  so  high  that  it 
is  clear  that  legitimate  rights  to  a  defense 
are  often  unknowingly  waived. 

Yet,  simultaneously,  there  is  an  effective, 
cheap  state  small  claims  court  available  at 
night.  Its  services  are  advertised  on  radio, 
proving  that  methods  of  protecting  legal 
rights  can  be  devised  if  we  would  give  them 
the  same  attention  as  we  devote  to  mer- 
chandising commercial  services.  Obviously, 
much  more  can  be  done.  Even  in  small  claims 
court.  coUectlon  of  Judgments  remains  a 
serious  problem.  In  a  city  such  as  New  York, 
pamphlets  explaming  the  ri^t  of  people  in 
Spanish  and  other  languages  are  needed. 

Simple  and  understandable  summonses 
with  a  tear-off  form  for  mailing  In  an  answer, 
and  courts  holding  sessions  in  places  and 
at  times  convenient  for  those  who  need  help 
can  be  developed.  Clerks  and  other  court 
personnel.  Including  Judges,  can  be  retrained 
to  assist  litigants  on  the  theory  that  they 
are  paid  by  taxpayers  to  help  people  in  need, 
not  to  enjoy  the  perquisites  of  office. 

In  many  Instances  more  resources  wUl 
have  to  be  put  into  tbe  courts  and  ancUlary 
services. 

But  in  many  others  it  Is  not  resources  that 
are  lacking  but  the  will  and  skUl  to  use  them 
well  to  help  people. 

The  public  has  been  too  tolerant  of  the 
enormous  discrepancy  between  what  the  law 
promises  and  what  it  delivers.  We  stiU  tend 
to  think  that  because  a  court  or  legislative 
has  articulated  a  substantive  right,  those 
that  should  benefit  from  that  right  auto- 
matically do  so.  Of  course,  that  is  not  the 
case.  Merely  uttering  a  statement  that  some- 
thing in  the  real  world  should  change  seldom 
results  in  an  automatic  corresponding 
change.  Since  the  post-Depression  and  World 
War  n  period,  as  our  society  and  the  law 
have  become  Increasingly  compassionate  and 
dedicated  to  equality  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
theory,  we  have  been  forced  to  face  the 
problem  of  how  rights  are  to  be  vindicated 
as  well  as  what  those  rights  are. 

Much  of  the  tiirmoll  around  the  Warren 
Court's  decisions  in  the  criminal  area  was 
due  to  the  shock  created  by  the  Court's  say- 
ing, in  effect,  to  state  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. "We  mean  it  when  we  say  that  all  people 
are  entitled  to  effective  constitutional  pro- 
tections." The  right  to  be  secure  from  illegal 
searches  was  guaranteed  to  each  person  by 
our  original  Constitution,  but  for  many  years 
this  right  had  little  meaning  to  the  victim 
of  an  illegal  search  because  there  was  no 
effective  means  of  enforcing  it.  The  Warren 
Court's  decision  in  Mapp  v.  Ohio,  mandat- 
ing application  of  exclusionary  rules  In  State 
courts,  was  a  means  of  Insuring  that  these 
Fourth  Amendment  rights  ««re  enforced. 

Subsequently,  the  Burger  Court  substan- 
tlaUy  enhanced  the  citizen's  ability  to  vin- 
dicate these  same  fundamental  rights  in 
Bivena  v.  Six  Agents,  declaring  that  citizens 
had  a  cause  of  action  for  damages  arising 
out  of  Illegal  federal  searches.  Similarly. 
rules  on  the  right  to  effective  coiinsel  and 
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insistence  on  Miranda  warnings  were  de- 
signed to  insure  that  brooding  rights,  omni- 
present In  the  sky  and  the  books,  became 
available  In  the  reality  of  the  daUy  lives  of 
people. 

This  is  all  to  the  good.  But  years  elapsed 
between  the  covirt's  taltlal  opinion  establish- 
ing a  right  to  be  free  of  illegal  state  searches 
in  Wolf  V.  Colorado  in  1949  and  implementa- 
tion In  Mapp  in  1961.  Some  of  omr  citizens 
are  no  longec-content  with  a  system  which 
makes  haste  so  slowly.  In  addition,  we  must 
ask  ourselves  whether  courts,  no  matter  how 
well  intentloned,  can  possibly  implement  the 
legal  rights  of  a  population  of  over  200  mil- 
lion through  a  case  by  case  method. 

FDZNTES    CASE 

A  recent  case  is  iUustratlve.  In  1972,  the 
Supreme  Court  In  Fuentes  v.  Shevin  de- 
clared that  a  eeUer  under  an  Installment 
sales  contract  could  not  stunmarUy  seize 
tbe  goods  in  the  buyer's  possession  until 
the  seller  had  first  tested  his  claim  to  the 
goods  through  the  process  of  a  prior  hear- 
ing of  which  the  buyer  had  notice.  This 
decision  has  cast  serious  doubt  on  the  con- 
stitutional validity  of  any  procedure  which 
authorises  a  creditor  to  deprive  his  debtor 
of  any  form  of  property  without  notice  and 
a  prior  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

But  what  were  the  practical  craisequences 
of  the  court's  decision  In  Fuentes?  What 
good  does  notice  of  hearing  do  a  debtor 
who  does  not  understand  the  form  by 
which  he  la  notified?  Even  If  he  can  com- 
prehend the  legal  language,  he  may  be  un- 
able to  afford  a  day  off  from  work  to  go  to 
the  hearing  which  wUl  be  held  during  ordi- 
nary working  hours;  and  perhaps  more  Im- 
portantly, the  right  to  a  hearmg  will  be  of 
little  value  to  him  unless  he  can  vcure 
competent  legal  assistance.  Unless  we  revise 
our  methods  of  delivering  legal  services, 
newly  recognized  right  may  amount  to  mere 
tantalizing  statements  with  no  real  content. 

IMMZDIACT    OF    PROBLEM 

The  Issue  Is  more  Important  than  ever 
now  that  the  substantive  law  has  begun  to 
shift  from  caveat  emptor  to  caveat  vendor; 
now  that  the  government  has  recognised 
through  welfare  laws  and  grants  the  right 
of  people  to  keep  body  and  soul  together; 
now  that  speculators  have  been  subjected 
to  rules  designed  to  make  the  stock  mar- 
ket work  more  fairly;  and  now  that  the 
lights  of  children,  cr  prisoners,  of  women, 
of  minorities  and  others  have  become  clearer. 

Apart  frwn  considerations  of  Justice  and 
fairness  that  require  lawyers  with  a  near 
monopoly  on  legal  services  to  reexamine  their 
position,  there  \a  an  approaching  crisis  of 
numbers  that  cannot  be  ignored.  In  the  last 
ten  years  law  students  in  the  United  States 
have  increased  frCm  48.000  to  106,000.  New 
admissions  to  the  bar  In  1963,  was  10,788: 
In  1972  it  was  25,086.  The  urgent  demand 
for  seats  In  law  schools  so  far  exceeds  the 
supply  that  thousands  of  bright  young  peo- 
ple cannot  be  admitted.  Reacting,  the  State 
University's  Law  School  at  Buffalo  plans  to 
expand  to  become  the  largest  in  the  nation, 
a  new  school  at  Hofstra  is  firmly  established 
and  plans  are  weU  along  for  new  schools 
at  Queens  College,  Teshlva  University,  Pace 
University.  University  of  Rochester  and 
Tauro  College. 

As  a  resiilt  we  can  easily  foresee  a  doubling 
of  the  number  of  practicing  lawyers  within 
the  next  few  years.  Only  the  c^>ening  of  a 
new  market  for  lawyers'  skills  can  absorb  this 
new  legal  talent.  Respect  for  the  law's  grand 
history  is  not  inconsistent  with  recognition 
that  large  scale  distribution  is  our  only  ac- 
ceptable alternative  to  economic  chaos  in  the 
profession.  Fortunately,  the  potential  demand 
for  lawyers'  services  exists. 

CHANCES    NEEDED 

What  must  we  do?  First  of  aU,  we  must 
continue  to  make  procedural  reforms  in  the 
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lsatltutlon«  which  deliver  legal  services — 
courts,  administrative  agencies,  private  ar- 
bitration groups,  clvU  legal  services,  crimi- 
nal legal  aid,  consumer  groups,  and  others. 

Since  Pound's  often  quoted  attack  on  our 
court  system  more  than  a  half  century  ago, 
efforts  have  been  made  by  organizations  such 
as  the  American  Judicature  Society,  the  law 
schools,  the  Institute  of  Judicial  Administra- 
tion, many  bar  associations,  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  and  others  to  Improve  the 
courts.  Better  methods  of  selecting  judges, 
such  as  the  Missouri  system,  and  of  disci- 
plining them,  such  as  the  California  sys- 
tem; modification  c^  court  practice  and 
structure,  such  as  in  the  federal  and  New 
Jersey  systems;  a  growing  interest  in  the 
modem  paraphernalia  of  business  manage- 
ment with  the  assistance  of  such  groups  as 
the  businessmen's  Econcmiic  Development 
Council  In  New  York;  and  national  programs 
for  training  court  managers  and  Judges,  have 
helped  improve  our  ability  to  meet  growing 
demands  tar  legal  services. 

But  even  these  technical  Improvements 
have  not  been  unopposed.  Some  Judges  and 
politicians  resent  the  elimination  of  Judicial 
privileges  <»'  the  cutting  off  of  patronage. 
Some  plaintiff  negligence  lawyers  fear  no- 
fault  plans  that  threaten  loss  of  Income. 
Some  defense  lawyers  dislike  simplified  fed- 
eral r\iles  of  civil  procedure  that  make  it 
easier  to  discover  evidence  neces-sary  to  prove 
a  cause  of  action.  Some  prosecutors  fight  pro- 
cedures requiring  revelation  of  evidence  to 
defense  counsel. 

rzoHKAi.  minxs 

The  attempt  to  gut  the  recently  adopted 
federal  class  action  rules  provides  an  example 
of  such  opposition.  These  rules,  the  result  of 
hard  fought  reform,  are  proving  effective  In 
permitting  many  people  with  relatively  small 
claims  to  Join  together  to  bring  actions 
against  substantial  adversaries.  Proposals  by 
representatives  of  powerful  defendants  would 
make  it  more  dlfflcxilt  to  bring  class  actions. 

Class  action  and  other  procedural  reforms 
make  it  easier  for  every  person  to  enforce 
rlghu.  They  test  the  credibility  of  our  ju- 
dlciai  system.  Either  we  are  committed  to 
make  reasonable  efforts  to  provide  a  forum 
for  the  adjudication  of  disputes  involving  all 
ova  citizens — Including  those  deprived  of 
human  rights,  consumers  who  overpay  for 
products  because  of  antitrust  violations  and 
investors  who  are  victimized  by  misleading 
Information — or  we  are  not.  There  are  those 
who  will  not  Ignore  the  irony  of  co\irU  ready 
to  Imprison  a  man  who  steals  some  goods  In 
Interstate  commerce,  while  unwilling  to 
grant  a  civil  remedy  against  a  corporation, 
which  has  benefited  to  the  extent  of  many 
minions  of  dollars  from  collusive.  Illegal 
pricing  of  goods. 

Effective  enforcement  of  rights  by  the 
courts  often  requires  changes  in  other  Insti- 
tutions. In  the  case  of  prisoners,  for  example, 
lawyers  must  be  made  available  In  prisons 
and  administrative  remedies  for  prison  griev- 
ances are  required.  So,  too,  a  new  attitude 
towards  what  should  happen  after  convic- 
tion if  people  are  to  escape  from  the  crlme- 
piuilshment  cycle  requires  a  radical  change 
In  our  corrective  system  and  new  attitudes 
on  the  part  of  private  government  employees. 
On  these  and  other  changes  needed  to  better 
serve  consumers  of  law,  I  have  written  else- 
where. What  I  would  like  to  do  here  is  touch 
on  one  aspect  of  the  challenge  vre  face  In 
the  delivery  of  legal  services — the  problem  of 
providing  effective  counsel,  both  to  the  indi- 
gent and  to  the  middle  Income  citizen. 

A8SI8TANCX    TO    nnUBKNT 

Unless  we  are  going  to  merely  pay  lip 
service  to  the  Constitution  and  our  demo- 
cratic ideals,  the  means  must  be  provided 
for  everyone.  Including  the  poor,  to  vindi- 
cate their  rights  and  make  secure  their  con- 
stitutional protections.  The  legal  services 
programs  for  the  poor  funded  by  govemmen- 
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tal  organizations  have  played,  and  continue 
to  play,  an  Important  role  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  In  this  country.  This  role 
has  two  aspects — ^flrst,  the  need  to  effectively 
deliver  Justice  to  large  masses  of  people  who 
generally  have  neither  the  knowledge  nor 
the  assurance  to  use  the  law,  and,  second, 
the  needs  of  the  courts  that  must  be  met 
to  be  able  to  dispense  Justice  on  a  mass 
basis. 

Legal  service  programs,  I  believe,  have  gone 
far  to  achieve  this  flzat  objective,  since  they 
do  enable  the  poor  to  gain  access  to  the 
courts. 

The  fight  to  preserve  the  federal  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  like  legal  services 
programs  must  be  continued.  But  changes 
must  be  made  to  make  OJI.O.  programs  even 
more  respoi>alve  to  the  needs  to  deliver  legal 
services  to  the  Indigent.  Among  these 
changes  are  the  following :  * 

CHANCK8  OUTXDflD  '* 

(a)  Income  limitations  should  be  made 
more  flexible.  There  is  still  some  resent- 
ment by  lawyers  over  what  some  of  them 
believe  to  be  loss  of  fees.  This,  for  example, 
is  apparently  stUl  a  major  problem  for  the 
New  Haven  Legal  Assistance  Association.  I 
found  it  a  serious  obstacle  when  we  were 
establishing  the  Nassau  County  program  and 
I  was  amazed  to  see  lawyers  for  the  banks 
and  large  real  estate  interests  teaming  up 
with  storefront  lawyers  from  the  black  com- 
munity to  oppose  the  program.  This  form 
of  opposition  has  been  reduced  in  Nassau 
County  since  more  lawyers  now  realize  that 
more  litigation  benefits  all  of  them  eco- 
nomicaUy  and  that  protecting  the  rights 
of  the  poor  U  just.  Perhaps  fees  should 
be  charged  on  a  sliding  scale.  A  case  that 
was  started  when  the  client  was  without 
funds  might  be  retained  after  the  client 
gets  a  Job;  some  form  of  referral  or  Joint 
representation  to  provide  fees  in  these  cases 
to  private  lawyers  may  need  to  be  considered. 

(b)  Restrictions  against  criminal  repre- 
sentation by  O.E.O.  programs  should  be  re- 
evaluated. Representing  a  whole  family  with 
many  problems  requires  work  with  public 
and  private  socUl  agencies,  famllv  courts, 
dvU  courts  and  sometimes  criminal  courts! 

(c)  Funding  of  legal  services  programs 
should  be  established  on  a  long-term  basis 
so  that  availability  wUl  not  vary  with  changes 
in  the  mood  of  the  legislature.  Without  such 
commitments  it  is  impossible  to  attract  able 
lawyers  who  cannot  afford  to  sacrifice  their 
careers  and  livelihood.  Something  should  be 
done  to  reduce  the  nearly  60  per  cent  differ- 
ential between  starting  pay  In  large  law 
firms  and  in  O.K.O.  programs.  Many  students 
who  would  like  to  do  this  public  work  can- 
not afford  to  do  so,  particularly  since  they 
leave  law  school  burdened  by  debts  assumed 
to  pay  for  their  education.  Many  good  law- 
yers must  leave  legal  services  when  they 
want  to  establish  families  and  can  no  longer 
work  for  minimal  salaries. 

Generally,  payment  for  assigned  counsel 
is  too  low.  The  fees  in  New  York  for  private 
counsel  for  the  poor  in  criminal  cases  en- 
courages   Inadequate    representation. 

EXPANSION  or  PARTICIPATION 

(d)  Local  participation  In  federally 
funded  legal  services  programs  should  be 
expanded — always  keeping  In  mind  that  In- 
dependence from  political  control  by  power- 
ful groups  in  the  community  Is  essential. 
WhUe  lay  persons  should  participate  on 
boards  of  directors,  it  is  Important  that 
professional  responsibility  of  the  lawyer  to 
the  client  remain  unimpaired. 

(e)  The  lawyers  should  not  be  limited 
In  utilizing  actions  against  the  government 
or  legislation  to  protect  their  clients.  They 
should  have  exactly  the  same  freedom  in 
this  respect  as  they  would  representing  pri- 
vate clients.  Again,  independence  frcan  polit- 
ical control  by  powerful  groups  In  the  com- 
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munlty  Is  vital  if  the  program  Is  to  work 
well.  Fortunately,  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation has  recognized  this  and  has  fought 
for  autonomy  of  legal  services  programs. 

When  I  helped  establish  Nassau  County's 
legal  services  program,  as  County  Attorney 
of  Nassau  County  and  later  as  the  first  chair- 
man of  its  Board  of  Directors,  a  major  prob- 
lem we  had  was  asserting  complete  independ- 
ence of  government  and  representatives  of 
large  institutions  who  were  afraid,  with  good 
cause,  that  our  attorneys  would  assert  our 
clients'  claims  effectively  against  them.  How 
to  keep  those  who  control  public  funds  from 
asserting  operating  control  over  an  organiza- 
tion which  will  tend  to  make  life  uncomfort- 
able for  them  Is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  In  this  area. 

PaOVXSSIONAI.  QUALITT 

Another  aspect  of  the  contribution  of  legal 
services  lies  in  the  highly  professional  quality 
of  the  services  that  they  render.  One  cannot 
underestimate  the  dependence  of  Judges  on 
the  attorneys  who  appear  before  them.  When 
counsel  comes  into  court  fully  prepared,  de- 
lineates the  issues  to  be  decided  and  then 
thoroughly  briefs  those  Issues,  he  goes  far  to- 
wards  assuring  that  the  courts  will  operate 
efficiently  and  effectively. 

The  Nassau  County  program  to  which  I  re- 
ferred earlier  has  demonstrated  that  prahe  of 
such  programs  is  warranted.  The  program  has 
averaged  3.100  new  cases  a  year  in  a  variety  of 
areas  affecting  the  poor — consumer  fraud, 
employment,  housing  and  family  problems! 
Illustrative  of  this  program's  contribution 
Is  a  recent  case  prepared  exclusively  by  the 
Nassau  County  office,  which  eventually 
reached  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
challenging  a  New  York  State  law  respecting 
the  distribution  of  textbooks  in  the  public 
schools,  brought  on  behalf  of  school  children 
who  were  denied  textbooks  solely  because 
they  were  unable  to  pay  the  textbook  rental 
fee  required  by  the  school  district. 

Nassau  County,  unlike  some  other  areas  in 
the  country,  is  particularly  fortunate  because 
it  also  has  a  good  Legal  Aid  Society  provid- 
ing help  both  in  the  civil  and  criminal  courts. 
It  also  has  an  unusual  clinical  storefront  pro- 
gram under  the  direction  of  a  professor  of 
Hofstra  Law  School,  who  was  counsel  to  the 
Long  Island  Lighting  Company,  and  U  a 
leader  in  the  county's  major  social  and  politi- 
cal structures.  As  a  result  he  can  give  clients 
(and  his  students)  the  same  kind  of  entre 
to  those  who  control  the  county's  powerful 
institutions  as  do  the  senior  partners  of  the 
great  law  firms  of  the  country.  We  may  dis- 
like the  thought  of  elitism  among  lawyers, 
but  ignoring  it  puts  clients  at  a  disadvantage. 
It  is  stUl  generally  true,  as  Professor  Schrag 
of  Columbia  has  said,  that  the  very  rich  get 
the  best  lawyers  and  the  middle  rich  the  next 
best  lawyers. 

WSLPARX  TSST  CASE 

One  test  case  In  welfare  litigation  that  I 
presided  over  demonstrates,  both  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  law  and  In  assistance  to 
the  individual,  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
good  legal  services.  This  lawsuit.  Roaado  v. 
Wyman,  raised  a  legal  claim  on  behalf  of  a 
mUllon  poor  people  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
a  claim  which  was  ultimately  upheld  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  case  gave 
rise  to  major  substantive  and  procedural  Is- 
sues, issues  which  had  to  be  resolved  In  a 
short  amount  of  time  owing  to  the  serious 
Injiiry  that  the  plaintiffs  were  suffering.  The 
coimsel  who  appeared  for  the  plaintiffs,  at- 
torneys from  the  Center  on  Social  Welfare 
Policy  and  Law  (then  closely  associated  with 
the  Law  School  of  Columbia  University) ,  pro- 
duced the  quality  of  work  that  one  usually 
associates  with  the  largest  and  most  re- 
spected law  firms  in  the  private  sector- 
extensive  briefing,  plus  oral  argument  and 
the  presentation  of  evidentiary  data  and 
llv*  witnesses,  respecting  complex  Issues  in  a 
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specialised   field   within   a   very   rigid   time 
schedule. 

In  sum,  it  has  always  seemed  clear  to  me, 
first  as  a  practitioner  and  later  as  a  judge, 
that  the  merits  of  legal  services  should  not 
only  be  evaluated  by  the  benefits  gained  by 
individual  clients  of  the  program — which 
are  by  no  means  insubstantial — but  also  by 
the  r(4e  it  plays  in  the  administration  of 
Justice  In  this  country.  Viewed  in  this  light, 
at  a  time  when  our  courts  are  in  the  throes 
of  a  severe  crisis,  with  public  confidence  In 
their  ability  to  respond  to  the  demands  of 
today's  society  properly  being  questioned.  It 
would  seem  to  be  the  height  of  foUy  to  allow 
these  programs  for  the  poor  to  be  emascu- 
lated. 


A  WAY  TO   REGAIN   STATURE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OP  MIBSOtrU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20,  1974 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  newspapers  making  various  sugges- 
tions for  a  resolution  of  the  current  con- 
stitutional crisis  is  the  Hannibal  Courier- 
Post,  published  at  Hannibal,  Mo.,  in  my 
district. 

Its  recent  editorial  follows : 

A  Wat  To  Regain  STATtms 

There  is  an  uneasiness  which  accompanies 
the  reading  of  the  transcripts.  It  grows  as 
the  reader  progresses,  especially  if  he  has 
been  a  supporter  of  P>resident  Nixon,  voted 
for  him,  and  wanted  badly  to  believe  he  stood 
a  safe  distance  from  the  Watergate  quagmire. 

All  the  reluctance,  all  the  Intricate  legal 
manueverlng  to  avoid  turning  over  the  tapes 
and  transcripts  Is  now  only  too  understand- 
able. That  is  to  say,  while  no  one  can  truly 
say  that  presldenUal  privilege  and  executive 
immunity  played  no  part  In  the  reluctance, 
the  revelations  and  Insight  given  by  the 
edited  transcripts  are  damaging. 

In  a  strict  Interpretation  of  the  language 
of  the  Constitution,  perhaps  President  Nixon 
still  is  not  impeachable  for  "Treason,  Brib- 
ery, or  other  high  Crimes  and  Misdemean- 
ors." The  transcripts,  however,  may  have  im- 
peached beyond  repair  the  moral  integrity 
of  the  Nixon  Administration. 

For  there  is  a  paucity  of  moral  fidelity 
which  pervades  the  transcripts.  There  is  con- 
sideration of  bribery,  even  though  it  was 
never  in  fact  accomplished.  There  is  consid- 
eration of  obstruction  of  justice,  and 
whether  In  fact  justice  was  obstructed  mat- 
ters not  for  much  in  the  minds  of  people  who 
almost  desperately  waflt  to  believe  their 
president  is  above  even  the  consideration  of 
such. 

There  is  cynicism  In  the  transcripts.  There 
is  almost  shocking  duplicity  in  the  marathon 
conversations,  especially  in  the  way  that 
close  allies  and  friends  are  dismissed  and 
sacrificed.  There  is  precious  little  moral  In- 
dignation and  even  less  determination  to 
exorcise  the  problem  In  a  forthright  manner. 

It  is  possible  that  the  transcripts  do  give 
credence  to  President  Nixon's  claim  of  Inno- 
cence of  any  direct  wrong  doing,  or  any  per- 
sonal leadership  In  the  cover-up  operation. 
Generally,  this  Is  indicated  by  the  conver- 
sations. But  he  seems  culpable  In  his  demon- 
strated failure  to  take  positive  action  when 
he  had  the  facts  available. 

On  the  whole,  the  President's  performance 
on  the  transcripts  was  sad,  disUIusionlng  and 
less  than  the  people  who  gave  him  his  land- 
slide victory  m  1972  have  a  right  to  expect. 

Not  many  people  would  enjoy  having  their 

private  conversations  exposed  in  print.  But 

••even  allowing  few  human  imperfection,  peo- 
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pie  might  well  think  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  be  on  a  higher  mt«al  and 
ethical  level  than  the  ordinary  citizen;  par- 
ticularly a  president  who  records  all  personal 
conversations  on  tape. 

The  general  malaise  that  comes  with  read- 
ing might  be  attributed  to  learning  more 
than  we  really  wanted  to  know  about  what 
goes  on  In  the  oval  office.  And  the  President 
says  now  there  will  be  no  more  tape  or  tran- 
script revelations.  We  would  agree  with  that 
HKKltion.  That  which  has  come  is  more  than 
enough.  The  nation  and  the  people  are  sur- 
feit. 

President  Nixon  might  regain  some  stature, 
at  least  some  sympathy,  by  resigning  his  of- 
fice and  allowing  fresh  leadership  to  restore 
moral  and  ethical  credibUlty  to  the  Repub- 
lican party  and  to  the  nation. 


FREDERICK  M.  Gn.T.TKS  DIES 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OP  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20,  1974 

Mr.  HANRAJIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent death  or  Mr.  Frederick  M.  Gillies 
was  a  sad  day  for  many  of  us  from  Il- 
linois. I  wish  to  pay  my  deep  respect  to 
his  memory  by  entering  the  following 
article  from  the  May  9,  1974  edition  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  into  the  Rxcoro. 

The  article  follows: 

Never  Knew  Faxlure  :  Frederick  GnxiEs, 
Steel  Leader,  Dies 

Frederick  M.  Gillies  a  personable  powerful 
steel  industrialist  whose  colorful  career 
ranged  from  football  stardom  to  political 
honor  died  yesterday  in  South  Suburban 
Hospital  Hazel  Crest.  He  was  78. 

Mr.  Gillies  led  a  very  active  life  In  which 
he  won  honor  after  honor  in  everything  he 
attempted.  He  knew  no  such  thing  as  failure. 

He  was  an  AIl-Amerlcan  football  star  at 
ComeU  University.  He  was  an  aviation  pi- 
oneer, a  daring  pilot  of  rickety  U.S.  Naval 
aircraft  that  fought  in  World  War  I.  He 
spent  eight  ye«u-8  as  a  bone-cracking  star 
tackle  for  the  old  Chicago  Cardinals.  He 
helped  George  Halas  coach  of  Bears. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  respected  execu- 
tives in  the  American  steel  industry.  He  was 
one  of  Republicanism's  grand  old  men,  a 
spectacxilarly  successful  fund-raiser  as  chair- 
man of  the  United  Republican  Fund  of 
Illinois. 

He  survived  a  plane  crash  and  a  car 
wreck. 

Mr.  GilUes  was  born  Dec.  9,  1895.  in 
Chicago,  the  son  of  a  steel  company  execu- 
tive who  had  emigrated  from  Scotland. 

"My  father  had  a  good  job  in  the  steel 
company,  but  he  was  old-fashioned  enough 
to  make  me  work  during  the  summers."  he 
said.  "That's  how  I  got  into  the  steel  busi- 
ness." 

He  gained  vast  expertise  as  a  steelmaker, 
rising  over  the  years  to  become  general  super- 
intendent of  giant  Inland  Steel.  He  left  the 
firm  In  1949  to  go  to  Acme  Steel — no  Inter- 
lake  Steel  Co. — where  he  rose  to  board  chair- 
man before  he  retired. 

His  steel  career  did  not  dampen  his  en- 
thusiasm  for  flying  and  football,  however. 
•  •  •  •  • 

After  the  war.  he  played  with  a  series  of 
pro  football  teams — at  one  point  as  a  team- 
mate of  George  Halas — and  wound  up  with 
the  Chicago  Cardinals.  He  also  kept  flying, 
and  he  narrowly  escaped  death  In  1932  when 
a  plane  piloted  by  Eddie  Stlnson  crashed  in 
Grant  Park.  Stlnson,  the  nation's  leading 
aviator  at  the  time,  was  killed. 

During   World  War  n,   he  helped   Halas 
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coach  the  Bears,  and  he  devised  programs 
for  players  to  work  in  war  plants  In  the  day- 
time and  practice  at  night. 

In  1949,  he  was  sent  to  Germany  to  help 
Germany's  war-smashed  Ruhr  Basin  recover 
its  steelmaklng  capacity.  After  his  retirement 
from  Acme  Steel,  he  spent  nearly  10  years  as 
chief  Illinois  fund-raiser  for  the  Republicans, 
gathering  money  for  candidates  from  Barry 
Goldwater  to  Sen.  Percy. 

Surviving  are  his  widow.  Blanche;  a  niece, 
Theo  NighUngale,  who  was  adopted  by  the 
Olllies  and  raised  as  their  daughter,  and  a 
sister,  Mrs.  Marjorie  Jaicks. 


IMPEACHMENT  AND  ISRAEL 


HON.  BERTRAM  L  PODELL 

op   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20.  1974 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
latest  Watergate  revelations  coming  out 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  the 
ubiquitous  "informed  sources,"  the  talk 
about  the  likelihood  of  Impeachment  is 
more  than  mere  conjecture.  I  think  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  Judiciary  Committee 
will  recommend,  and  that  the  House  will 
vote,  a  bill  of  impeachment  against 
President  Nixon. 

Whether  the  President  will  actually 
be  convicted  by  the  Senate  is  still  in 
the  realm  of  conjecture,  but  each  day  he 
loses  more  support  among  those  he  once 
thought  he  could  rely  on  implicitly. 
First,  Barry  Goldwatkr,  then  James 
Buckley,  and  finally  Senate  Minority 
Leader  Hugh  Scott,  have  turned  their, 
backs  on  the  President.  Hugh  Scott,  who* 
once  backed  the  President  as  strongly 
as  George  McGovern  backed  Thomas 
Eagleton,  Is  now  calling  the  Presideot's 
actions,  as  revealed  in  the  transcripts 
of  the  White  House  tapes,  "deplorable, 
disgusting,  shabby,  immoral  perform- 
ances." Senator  Scott  once  thought 
the  President  could  do  no  wrong.  Such 
changes  in  attitude  as  this  lead  me  to 
believe  that  impeachment  and  convic- 
tion of  President  Nixon  may  well  come  to 
pass  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

This  Is  not  meant  to  be  a  learned  legal 
discourse  on  what  is  an  impeachable 
offense.  The  Constitution  itself  is  in- 
furiatingly  vague  on  just  what  an  im- 
peachable offense  is,  other  than  that  it 
be  a  "high  crime  or  misdemeanor."  Vice 
President  Gerald  Ford,  when  he  was 
minority  leader  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, said  in  a  different  but  still 
applicable  context,  that  an  impeachable 
offense  is  whatever  the  Congress  says 
it  Is.  The  Congress,  from  all  indications, 
appears  to  be  so  thoroughly  disgusted 
with  the  way  the  President  has  abused 
the  powers  of  his  OflSce  for  his  own  ag- 
grandizement, that  they  may  finally  be 
prepared  to  find  that  he  has  obstructed 
justice  in  the  Watergate  coverup,  and 
assess  him  with  blame  for  the  whole 
sordid  mess. 

It  is.  therefore  necessary  to  start 
thinking  In  terms  of  contingencies.  If 
Nixon  is  impeached,  what  then  for  this 
country?  What  kind  of  President  will 
Gerald  Ford  make?  Will  there  be  any 
radical  changes  in  American  foreign 
policy?  Currently  there  are  crucial  talks 
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underway  between  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  heads  of  state  of  Israel 
and  Syria,  that  will  hopefully  lead  to 
a  disengagement  along  Israel's  northern 
frontier.  Will  the  impeachment  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  bring  to  an  end  our  efforts  to 
bring  peace  to  the  Middle  East? 

Frankly,  I  do  not  think  that  Israel's 
security,  or  any  other  aspect  of  our  for- 
eign policy  wUl  be  jeopardized  in  any 
way  if  Nixon  Is  Impeached.  It  Is  true  that 
Nixon's  foreign  policy  has  been  Quite 
good.  In  recognizing  Communist  China, 
in  attempting  to  end  the  cold  war  with 
Russia,  in  trying  to  redefine  our  relations 
u  ith  Western  Europe,  he  has  done  a  great 
deal  to  make  his  "generation  of  peace"  a 
reality.  His  choice  of  I^.  Henry  Kissinger 
as  Secretary  of  State  should  be  applauded 
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as  a  jury  on  the  charges  against  the 
President.  Let  them  make  the  ultimate 
decision  and  resolve  the  issue  once  and 
for  all.  Once  that  is  done,  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  say  we  will  never  hear  the  word 
"Watergate"  again. 

What  is  a  high  crime  justifyliig  Im- 
peachment is  that  a  man  who  Is  Presi- 
dent— and  thereby  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  governing  210  million 
Americans — believed  that  he  was  so  far 
above  the  law  that  he  could  do  what  he 
chose  to  do,  without  regard  for  either 
the  Constitution  or  the  laws  which 
govern  us  all.  The  President  is  a  citizen, 
just  like  the  rest  of  us.  And,  just  like  the 
rest  of  us.  he  must  answer  to  the  law, 
and  act  in  accordance  with  it.  He  can- 
not consistently  hide  behind  a  purely 
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by  all.  Dr.  Kissinger's  current  efforts  in  ^theoretical  claim  of  executive  privilege 
*_4      ..  .       .  -  .,.j^._  .„__.  _...^,-      ^  avoid  having  to  answer  legitimate  in- 

quiries about  possible  wrongdoing  by  him 
and  his  subordinates.  He  cannot  say, 
through  the  mouth  of  his  attorney,  that 
he  would  even  defy  the  Supreme  Coiui; 
of  the  United  States  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
serving the  integrity  of  the  Presidency. 
The  Presidency,  both  present  and 
future,  has  already  suffered  great 
dam^e.  An  Individual  who  takes  ad- 
itage  legally  of  tax  loopholes  is  corn- 


trying  to  work  out  a  Middle  East  settle- 
ment are  truly  remarkable.  In  fact.  It  is 
because  of  Henry  Kissinger  that  the 
President  has  been  able  to  Implement 
his  foreign  policy.  The  President  may 
come  up  with  great  ideas,  but  it  Is  Dr. 
Kissinger  who  gets  them  to  work. 

That  being  the  case,  would  Kissinger 
resign  if  Nixon  is  Impeached?  I  do  not 
think  so.  President  Nixon  has  chosen,  in 
Gerald  Pord,  a  Vice  President  who  Is 
totally  committed  to  the  fK)licies  put 
forth  during  the  past  5  years.  Gerald 
Ford,  in  his  confirmation  hearings  before 
the  Senate  last  year,  demonstrated  him- 
self to  be  an  honest  and  capable  politi- 
cian. I  know  Gerald  Ford  from  the  years 
of  our  service  together  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  has  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished record  of  friendship  for 
Israel.  In  fsu:t,  he  Is  known  to  have  sup- 
ported Israel  far  more  strongly  than 
President  Nixon.  I  would  seriously  doubt 
that  he  would  change  the  Nixon  poUcies 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Further,  the  Secretary  of  State  has  his 
own  reputation  riding  on  the  outcome  of 
the  current  roimd  of  shuttle  diplomacy. 
It  Is  inconceivable  that  Henry  Kissinger 
would  up  and  leave  a  job  half  done  be- 
cause Nixon  was  impeached.  I  think  that 
Kissinger  will  see  things  through  to  a 
final  settlement,  no  matter  how  long  It 
takes.  And  I  think  he  will  exert  the  con- 
siderable powers  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment to  make  sure  that  whatever 
peace  agreement  is  realized  will  be  one 
that  Israel  can  live  wth. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are.  compel- 
ling reasons  for  Impeachment,  reasons 
which  every  concerned  citizen  must  be 
aware  of.  To  begin  with,  impeachment, 
in  my  view,  is  the  only  way  this  Issue  will 
ever  be  resolved.  The  President  Is  right 
when  he  says  that  the  Watergate  prob- 
lem should  be  put  aside,  so  that  we  can 
get  on  with  the  business  of  running  the 
country.  But  we  cannot  put  the  question 
aside  unto  all  our  questions  about  the 
President's  involvement  and  other  pos- 
sible wrongdoing  have  been  satisfactorily 
answered. 

It  has  become  necessary.  In  order  to 
make  sure  the  truth  will  come  out  undi- 
luted and  unexpurgated,  to  have  the 
House  of  Representatives  vote  a  bill  of 
Impeachment,  and  have  the  Senate  sit 
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nionplace.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  Congress 
for  leaving  so  many  loopholes  and  for 
making  them  so  generous.  But  for  a  man 
to  predate  a  deed  of  gift  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  a  loophole,  is  a  crime.  When 
a  President  does  it,  it  Is  a  high  crime.  It 
Is  another  example  of  how  BIchard 
Nixon,  who  swore  an  oath  on  the  Bible 
to  uphold  the  Constitution  and  faithfully 
execute  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
has  placed  himself  above  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  laws.  It  is  an  attitude  that 
threatens  all  our  most  cherished  demo- 
cratic principles.  It  Is  frightening,  and 
we  must  put  a  stop  to  it,  for  the  good  of 
the  country. 

Furthermore,  the  President  Is  a  great 
believer  in  strong-arm  politics.  It  was  re- 
vealed in  the  transcripts  how  little  he 
thinks  of  the  congressional  leadership. 
Speaking  about  Carl  Albkst.  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  he  said,  "If  he  doesn't  go 
along,  go  get  him."  I  still  remember  when 
President  Nixon  sent  one  of  his  emis- 
saries to  my  oflBce  to  enlist  my  support 
for  the  President's  Cambodia  policy.  This 
man  told  me,  "The  President  wants  to 
know  who  his  friends  are."  If  it  were  not 
so  serious,  this,  combined  with  the  vulgar 
language  and  secretive  plottings,  would 
bear  a  laughable  resemblance  to  a  ssmdi- 
cate  mobster  plotting  a  caper. 

For  those  Jews  who  feel  as  I  do  about 
the  need  for  strong  American  support  of 
Israel,  I  have  one  more  word  of  warn- 
ing. Though  we  may  look  at  Nixon  as  a 
benign  malevolency,  we  must  always  re- 
member that  the  first  line  of  defense  any 
minority  group  in  this  country  has 
against  discrimination  and  oppression  is 
the  Constitution.  This  must  be  backed 
UP  by  a  President  and  executive  branch 
who  respect  both  the  Constitution  and 
the  minority  groups  that  the  Constitu- 
tion seeks  to  protect.  A  President  who 
flagrantly  disobeys  the  law,  who  cloaks 


himself  with  a  trumped-up  theory  of 
what  he  thinks  is  constituticxially  jiistl- 
fled  execuUve  privilege,  and  who  refers 
to  mlnmrlty  group  members  as  "those 
Jews"  or  "the  wop."  is  not  the  kind  of 
person  we  can  expect  to  protect  our  In- 
terests. 

The  American  policy  toward  Israel  has 
been  25  years  in  the  making.  De^ite 
some  reverses,  such  as  the  Infcunous 
Rogers  plsm,  that  pcdicy  has  been  one  of 
acting  in  the  combined  best  interests  of 
Israel  and  the  United  States.  It  has  been 
a  policy  that  has  evolved  as  Israel  has 
evolved,  a  policy  of  growing  maturity  and 
sophistication  that  has  kept  pace  with 
Israel's  growth  as  a  mature  political  en- 
tity. It  has  not  been  a  policy  of  expedi- 
ency or  crisis  management,  but  cme 
designed  for  the  most  part  to  further  the 
legitimate  interests  of  both  Israel  and 
the  United  States. 

Yes,  there  have  been  setbacks,  such  as 
the  Rogers  plan  and  the  recent  Security 
Council  vote  In  which  the  United  States 
broke  a  promise  to  Israel  and  cast  a  pro- 
Arab  vote.  But  time  and  again,  an  equi- 
librium has  been  reached  that  has  taken 
Into  account  the  changes  both  In  this 
country  and  the  political  situation  in 
Israel.  This  has  been  the  case  since  1948, 
through  the  administrations  of  five 
Presidents,  and  will  continue  to  be  true 
no  matter  what  actually  happens  to 
President  Nixon  as  a  result  of  Watergate. 

The  Jewish  community,  although  by 
and  large  It  tends  to  be  liberal  and  demo- 
cratic, is  conservative  as  far  as  America's 
relations  to  Israel  are  concerned.  They 
feel  that  they  have  a  good  thing  going 
and  want  to  hang  on  to  it.  The  point  is, 
the  good  thing  will  still  be  there  even  if 
President  Nixon  Is  not. 

The  President  has  brought  disgrace 
not  only  on  himself,  but  on  the  Office  of 
the  Presidency,  on  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  and  on  the  Nation 
as  a  whole,  by  his  conduct  in  the  last  year 
and  a  half  of  the  Watergate  affair.  I 
firmly  believe  it  would  be  better  for  this 
Nation  in  the  long  nm  if  he  were  to  be 
removed  from  office  through  the  consti- 
tutional process  of  impeachment.  I  be- 
lieve also,  just  as  firmly,  that  such  a  train 
of  events  would  not  harm  our  traditional 
good  relations  with  Israel. 

Fear  for  Israel  Is  a  false  Issue,  and 
should  be  laid  to  rest,  so  that  we  can 
look  at  the  questions  of  Watergate  and 
Impeachment  as  American  citizens  con- 
cerned for  the  ultimate  welfare  of  our 
troubled  Nation. 
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NIXON  HEALTH  PLAN  UMTTS  CON- 
SUMER ROLE  TO  PAYING  BILLS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

/  OF    NSW    YORK 

INiklHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Monday.  May  20.  1974 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
health  care  proposal  President  Nixon 
spoke  of  today  In  his  speech  from  Florida 
Is  a  proindustry,  anticonsumer  program 


that  would   give  consumers   no  direct 
voice  in  our  health  care  system. 

The  only  role  consumers  would  have 
under  this  plan  would  be  paying  bills, 
•nie  same  goes  for  employers. 

The  Nixon  plan  is  not  really  natlouEd 
health  insurance  because  it  contains  no 
substantive  commitment  to  reforming 
the  Nation's  health  care  system  and 
would  deny  coverage  to  millions  of  Amer- 
icans. The  deductible  and  copayment 
features  are  so  high  that  only  one  Amer- 
ican In  four  would  get  any  benefits  in  a 
given  year. 

The  proposal  also  lacks  meaningful 
cost  controls  and  would  thereby  cost 
Government  and  consumers  untold  bil- 
lions— far  more  than  any  plan  now  be- 
fore the  Congress.  It  would  put  the  sys- 
tem in  the  hands  of  the  private  health 
insurance  industi-y,  which  has  tradition- 
ally shown  far  greater  interest  in  wealth 
than  health.  That  industry  must  bear  a 
large  portion  of  responsibility  for  today's 
skyrocketing  medical  costs.  The  Nixon 
plan  would  bring  the  companies  a  $7 
billion  profit  windfall. 

The  Nixon  plan  also  provides  strong 
incentives  for  employers  not  to  hire — 
and  thereby  have  to  offer  health  Insur- 
ance benefits  to — the  elderly,  handi- 
capped, and  others  most  in  need  of  med- 
ical attention  and  Insurance  coverage, 
because  employers  would  have  to  pay 
premiums  based  on  their  workers'  risk 
factor.  The  proposal  also  would  mean 
higher  out-of-pocket  costs  for  the  el- 
derly, indigent,  and  some  veterans. 

The  essential  key  to  health  care  re- 
form is  a  fundamental  shift  In  emphasis 
from  crisis  medicine  to  preventive  medi- 
cine, yet  the  administration  program  ex- 
cludes preventive  care  for  adults. 

It  does  not  assure  that  everyone  would 
receive  needed  medicsd  coverage,  because 
it  Is  a  voluntary  program  that  guaran- 
tees large  gaps  In  medical  coverage  and 
little  Improvement  in  the  quality  and 
cost  of  hesdth  care  for  most  families. 

Consumers  must  have  a  major  voice 
in  setting  policy  and  running  the  system 
if  It  is  to  be  truly  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  American  people. 


GUNPOINT  DIPLOMACY 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20,  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  resictlon 
of  the  civilized  world  to  the  slaughter  of 
Israeli  children  in  Ma'alot  has  been  swift 
and  highly  critical  not  only  of  the  sorry 
band  of  Arab  terrorists  but  of  the  Arab 
nations  which  aid  the  terrorists'  pathetic 
cause. 

An  editorial  in  the  Daily  News  is  a  good 
example  of  the  condemnation  of  the  ter- 
rorists and  the  coimtries  which  harbor 
them,  and  I  insert  it  in  the  Record  for 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 
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IFrom  the  New  York  Daily  News.  May  16. 

1974) 

Gunpoint  Diplomacy 

A  band  of  Arab  terrorUts  sneaked  into  an 
Israeli  settlement  near  the  Lebanese  border 
yesterday  and  held  85  teenage  children  host- 
age, demanding  the  release  of  20  Palestinian 
'commandos'  arrested  in  previous  outrages. 

U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger, 
who  was  In  Jerusalem  when  the  guerrillas 
struck.  Immediately  denounced  the  attack  as 
'mindless  and  Irrational,'  as  well  as  a  threat 
to  his  continuing  effort  to  bring  about  peace 
In  the  Middle  East. 

Insane  as  it  may  seem  to  the  world  at 
large,  the  perpetrators  of  the  cowardly  on- 
slaught appear  to  have  Just  that  objective  In 
mind. 

Invasion  of  the  school  at  Ma'alot  came  Just 
as  Kissinger's  marathon,  shuttle -hopping  ef- 
forts to  achieve  a  disengagement  of  Israeli 
and  Syrian  forces  were  at  their  most  delicate 
point.  The  American  diplomat  was,  in  fact, 
awaiting  Israel's  reply  to  Damascus. 

The  raid  certainly  will  heighten  the  fears 
of  those  Israelis  who  oppose  even  limited 
pull-backs  from  occupied  Syrian  territory  be- 
cause of  the  perU  It  would  present  to  exposed 
settlements  along  that  volatile  border. 

Only  last  month,  the  same  band  of  jackals 
tried  to  wreck  Kissinger's  mission  before  It 
began  by  killing  I8  Israelis  in  an  assault  on 
the  vUlage  of  Klryat  Shemona. 

Despite  the  obvious  Intent  of  these  brutal 
raids,   supposedly   responsible   Arab   govern- 
ments refuse  to  treat  the  guerrillas  like  the 
qdihinals  they  are.  By  turning  their  backs. 
/«ney  aid  and  abet  the  terrorists'  attempts  to 
^^abotage  peace  negotiations. 


1969  SENATE  REPORT  SUPPORTS 
VANIK  AMENDMENT  TO  OIL  WIND- 
FALL PROFITS  TAX  BILL 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20.  1974 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday. 
May  21,  I  am  requesting  that  the  House 
Rules  Committee  provide  a  modified  rule 
to  peiinlt  me  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  Oil  and  Gas  Energy  Tax  Act  which 
would: 

First,  terminate  the  overseas  use  of  the 
Intangible  drilling  expense;  and 

Second,  change  the  foreign  tax  credit 
for  oil  and  gas  production  overseas  to  an 
ordinary  business  deduction. 

My  amendment  is  designed  to  elimi- 
nate present  Incentives  for  overseas  oil 
exploration  and  investment  and  en- 
courage oil  companies  to  Increase  the 
level  of  their  Investments  here  In  the 
United  States.  The  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  support  the  drive  for  energy 
independence. 

Some  might  argue  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  already  taken 
action  to  end  Incentives  for  overseas  oil 
investment  by  eliminating  the  percentage 
depletion  allowajice  abroad.  But  this  is 
an  insignificant  action — as  was  admitted 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  report 
to  the  1969  tax  reform  bin. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  Finance  cAm- 
mlttee  report  to  the  1969  tax  reform/bill 
also  described  how  foreign  nations/ usft- 
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the  foreign  tax  credit  and  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer to  subsidize  their  overseas  opera- 
tions. The  quotes  from  the  1969  commit- 
tee report  are  a  perfect  argument  in  sup- 
port of  my  amendment  to  convert  the 
foreign  tax  credit  on  oil  and  gas  to  a 
deduction. 

The  quote  from  the  committee  report, 
with  emphasis  added.  Is  as  follows: 

The  Conmitttee  also  does  not  believe  It  Is 
desirable  to  eliminate,  as  the  House  bill 
would  do,  percentage  depletion  on  foreign  oil 
and  gas  wells.  This  probably  would  not  result 
in  a  significant  Increase  in  U.S.  revenues 
since  foreign  countries  probably  would  raise 
their  tax  rate  on  income  from  oU  and  gas 
production  and  thereby  reduce,  because  of 
the  foreign  tax  credit,  any  additional  reve- 
nues the  United  States  might  receive.  Indeed, 
the  committee  tcaa  advised  that  some  coun- 
tries have  provisions  in  their  taxing  programs 
automatically  increasirm  their  tax  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  higher  U.S.  taxes  which  can  be  off- 
set by  our  foreign  tax  credit.  Thus,  the  end 
result  of  eliminating  percentage  depletion 
on  foreign  oU  and  gas  deposits  would  merely 
be  to  Increase  the  foreign  tax  burden  im- 
posed on  US.  businesses,  "nils  result  is  Indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  while  the  U.S.  revenue 
gain  from  this  provision  of  the  House  bill  Is 
expected  to  be  82S  million  In  1970,  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  by  1972  thU  U.S.  revenue  gain 
will  hare  decreased  to  a  negligible  amount. 


ALAMEDA  HIGH'S  lOOTH  BIRTHDAY 

HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALlFOBIfU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20,  1974 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  week- 
end. May  25-27,  Alameda  High  School 
in  Alameda,  Calif.,  will  hold  its  centen- 
nial celebration.  An  exciting  schedule  of 
events  has  been  organized  by  the  stu- 
dents, teachers,  administrators,  alumni, 
and  friends  of  the  school.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportxmity  to  congratulate  all 
the  participants  for  their  outstanding 
efforts  on  this  historic  occsision  and  share 
a  little  of  Alameda  Highs  colorful  history 
with  my  colleagues. 

In  the  early  part  of  1874  the  need  was 
felt  in  Alameda  for  a  preparatory  school 
for  students  who  had  finished  their  gram- 
mar education  and  in  April  the  first 
Alameda  High  School  was  organized.  It 
was  located  in  Boehmer  Hall,  a  single 
room  over  Elbe's  Drug  Store.  The  school 
quickly  outgrew  the  single  room  and  by 
1875  a  new,  three-story  wood  school 
building  had  been  completed  and  put 
into  use — the  student  body,  80  in  num- 
ber, and  the  full  faculty,  both  of  them, 
were  elated. 

By  1904,  Alameda  High  had  grown  in 
size  and  expanded  into  other  buildings, 
temporary  bimgalows  and  the  Park 
Street  "Opera  House."  The  372  students 
kept  the  faculty — by  now  an  even 
dozen — busy  and  happy. 

Finally,  In  1925,  the  magnificent  Ala- 
meda High  School  wEis  erected.  The 
building  Is  still  in  dally  use  and  the  fac- 
ulty, now  over  100,  instructs  1.800  stu- 
dents in  the  ways  of  new  math,  old  Latiit 
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and  all  the  components  of  a  modem 
education. 

Alameda  High's  centennial  celebra- 
tion will  combine  the  traditions  of  yes- 
terday with  the  challenges  of  tomorrow. 
One  of  the  participants  on  the  celebra- 
tion, Mr.  Van  Cleve — class  of  1918 — has 
recalled  what  Alameda  High  was  like 
when  he  was  a  student  60  years  ago.  His 
colorful  description  effectively  conveys 
the  changes  and  "nonchangee"  that  have 
occurred. 

Mr.  Van  Cleve  writes : 

During  my  four  years,  September  1914  to 
Jxine  1918,  Or.  Oeorge  C.  Thompson  was  our 
principal.  Though  some  oonsldereil  him  too 
fussy,  we  all  loyed  him  for  his  unconscious 
humor.  He  was  always  fair  and  a  flne  admin* 
istrator.  School  m<urale  was  high  (no  pun 
Intended).  We  usually  had  a  great  baaeball 
team,  a  fair  rugby  team  (American  football 
not  being  played  In  those  days) ,  and  we  were 
not  too  bad  In  basketball  and  other  sports. 
Remember  our  student  body  was  something 
under  SCO. 

Very  few  of  the  pupUs  smcAed  cigarettes, 
none  openly,  and  there  was  no  drug  or  dope 
problem.  Some  of  the  wealthier  famUles  had 
automobllee  (Prankllns,  Stutz  Bearcats,  Ora- 
ham-Pagee,  MaxweUs,  to  mention  a  few 
models  I  recall),  which  the  students  were 
allowed  to  drive  to  school  on  rare  occasions 
when  some  activity  made  a  transportation 
problem  a  good  excuse.  Most  of  us  had  bi- 
cycles we  rode  In  fair  weather.  In  bad  weather 
It  was  a  long  walk  from  the  "west  end  of 
town." 

So,  either  we  rode  the  Oakland  Traction 
Company  "trolleya"  that  ran  on  Santa  Clara 
Avenue,  San  Jose  Avenue  and  Park  Street,  or 
the  Southern  Pacific  "red  trains"  that  ran 
on  Central  and  Lincoln  Avenues.  On  the  lat- 
ter one  could  buy  a  book  of  pink  tickets  that 
made  each  ride  cost  only  2V4  cents  I  say 
"only  2'^  cents"  but  in  those  days  25  cents 
bought  a  full  cut  of  round  steak  and  the 
butcher  gave  us  a  slice  of  bologna  or  a  frank- 
furter with  each  purchase.  Also  he  gave  us 
liver  for  the  cat  for  nothing,  along  with 
several  big  beef  bones  to  make  soup. 

I  am  confident  that  next  weekend's 
celebration  will  guarantee  a  fun  and  ex- 
citing time  for  ail  and  again  I  want  to 
compliment  an  the  people  who  have 
made  It  happen. 


U.8.  CITIZEN  NOT  ABLE  TO  LEAVE 
RUSSIA 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

or  nxiifois 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20.  1974 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day, May  17.  1974,  our  Embassy  In  Mos- 
cow issued  a  VS.  passport  to  Mrs.  Marija 
Kudirka  Sulsklene.  the  mother  of  Uthu- 
anlan  seaman,  Slmas  Kudirka,  thereby 
ofBcially  recognizing  her  as  a  citizen  of 
this  country.  However,  she  has  not  been 
able  to  secure  permission  from  the  So- 
viet Union  to  leave. 

In  view  of  this  new  development  In  thla 
case.  I  would  like  to  have  printed  In  the 
RscoRo.  the  following  letter  I  have  re- 
ceived: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mat  18,  1874. 
To  Congressman  Robert  P.  Hanrahan: 

Since  you  have  been  a  driving  force  on  be- 
half of  Slmas  Kudirka  and  his  family,  we  ad- 
dress this  letter  to  you. 

In  view  of  the  imminent  arrival  of  the  So- 
viet lobbyists,  please  make  your  colleagues 
aware  of  the  Issues  Involved.  This  week  a  high 
level  Soviet  delegation  Is  scheduled  to  lodge 
a  lobbying  compalgn  on  Capitol  HUl  for  lib- 
eralized trade,  huge  credits  and  other  con- 
cessions. Before  any  discussions  and  negotia- 
tions on  trade  can  begin,  attention  should  be 
drawn  by  American  Congressional  representa- 
tives to  transgressions  against  the  basic  hu- 
man rights  of  Amerl.-uui  citizens  In  the  Soviet 
Union  who  are  being  prevented  from  return- 
ing to  the  land  of  their  birth. 

On  March  26,  1974.  the  New  Tork  Times 
printed  a  list  of  twelve  American  citizens  to 
whom  exit  visas  are  being  consistently  denied 
by  Soviet  authorities.  This  group  now  In- 
cludes Marija  Sulsklene,  bom  In  Brooklyn, 
New  York.  She  U  the  mother  of  Slmas  Ku- 
dirka, the  Lithuanian  seaman,  who  was 
shamefully  denied  political  asylum  on  board 
the  VS.  Coasrt  Guard  cutter  VlgUant,  on  No- 
vember 23,  1970,  and  returned  to  the  Soviets 
to  be  subsequently  sentenced  to  a  ten  year 
term  In  a  Soviet  prison  camp.  Mrs.  Sulsklene, 
on  April  28  WBifi  prevented  by  Soviet  authori- 
ties from  reaching  the  American  Embassy  in 
Moscow  to  register  as  an  American  citizen. 

In  her  case,  the  Soviet  government  had  vio- 
lated a  Consular  Agreement  of  1968,  In  which 
it  pledges  that  It  would  "In  no  way  restrict 
access  to  U.  S.  Consular  establishments"  and 
guarantees  'that  U.  S.  Consular  Officers  can 
carry  out  their  duties,"  Including  the  regis- 
tration of  United  States  nationals. 

There  have  been  repeated  arrests  when 
either  she  or  her  r^resentatlve,  Sergei  Kova- 
lev,  tried  to  reach  the  U.S.  Embassy  (Reuters, 
UPI,  AP  wire  service  releases.  May  9,  1974). 

The  danger  to  her  still  persists. 

Last  Friday  Mrs.  Sulsklene  finally  reached 
the  United  States  Embassy  In  Moscow.  She 
was  given  a  United  States  passport  and  thus 
officially  recognized  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  She  still  does  not  have  a  Soviet  exit 
visa,  and  Is  being  intimidated  by  the  KOB. 

In  response  to  requests  that  restrlctlona 
against  Immigration  from  the  Soviet  Union 
be  lifted,  the  Soviets  have  maintained  that 
this  constitutes  Interference  In  their  Internal 
affairs.  By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination 
can  such  a  claim  be  considered  aj^llcable 
where  United  States  citizens  are  concerned. 

We  appeal  to  our  Congressional  representa- 
tives In  the  Senate  and  HoiMe  of  Representa- 
tives to  make  the  Soviet  delegation  aware 
that  the  release  of  United  SUtea  nationals 
who  are  being  held  against  their  will  in  the 
U.S.S.R..  and  cessation  of  the  semi-siege  of 
the  United  States  Embassy  In  Moscow  are 
non-negotiable  to  any  discussions. 
Mrs.    Daiva    Kxztb, 

President. 
Americana  for  Sinuu. 
Dr.  RoLAKD  PaaoLx, 

Chairman, 
Seaman's  education  Federation. 

P.S.  We  expreos  our  sincere  thanks  to  aU 
Members  of  Congress  who  oo-sponsored  the 
resolution  on  behalf  of  Slmas  Kudirka. 


May  20,  197 ^ 


SEVERE  BLOW  TO  MIDDLE  EAST 
PEACE  INITIATIVE 


HON.  EDWARD  MEZVINSKY 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20.  1974 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Palestinian  guerrillas  have  dealt  a  severe 


blow  to  the  latest  Middle  East  peace  ini- 
tiative. The  senseless  slaughter  of  chil- 
dren In  Maalot  has  sent  us  reeling  back 
Into  the  futile  cycle  of  violence  Just  when 
the  hope  for  a  Middle  East  peace  seemed 
the  brightest  In  26  years.  The  recent 
barbarism  and  retaliation  have  only 
served  to  Increase  the  bitterness  on  both 
sides,  seriously  undermining  the  search 
for  a  lasting  peace. 

Astonishingly,  the  commandos  in- 
sisted that  their  purpose  was  not  to  dis- 
rupt the  ongoing  peace  Initiative,  but  to 
win  the  Palestinians  a  major  role  in  the 
Geneva  peace  talks.  I  believe  that  It  has 
been  clear  for  a  long  time  that  the 
Palestinian  people  must  be  represented 
In  any  peace  settlement  and  I  cannot 
help  but  wonder  if  the  Palestinians  are 
not  once  again  being  used  as  pawns  in 
this  struggle. 

I  am  hopeful  that  those  parties  in  the 
Arab  world  who  are  truly  concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  area 
will  disassociate  themselves  from  such 
senseless  acts  of  violence  and  return  to 
the  serious  business  of  negotiating  a  just 
and  lasting  peace. 


May  20,  197A 


TAX  REFORM 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OF   PINN8TLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  20,  1974 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  few  months,  considerable  concern 
has  been  expressed  over  legislation 
introduced  in  the  92d  Congress  by 
Chairmsm  Wilbur  Mats  to  eliminate 
all  credits  and  deductions  allowed  under 
existing  tax  law.  Of  major  concern  are 
the  provisions  which  would  do  away 
with  deductions  allowed  for  contribu- 
tions to  schools,  churches,  nonprofit 
hospitals,  and  other  nonprofit  organi- 
zations. 

While  I  would  accept  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Mills'  committee  should  look  into 
all  tax  deductions  as  a  matter  of  proce- 
dure. I  cannot  be  more  emphatic  in 
stating  my  belief  that  we  must  oppose 
any  move  to  eliminate  deductions  for 
contributions  to  religious,  scholastic, 
and  other  institutions. 

One  of  the  basic  freedoms  of  the 
American  people  under  the  Constitution 
Is  the  right  to  support  and  contribute  to 
churches,  hospitals,  and  educational  In- 
stitutions of  their  own  choice.  Our  cur- 
rent tax  laws  recognize  and  support  this 
freedom  by  allowing  such  a  freedom  of 
choice,  and  in  fact,  encourages  such  sup- 
port. This  is  particularly  true  of  reli- 
gion, where  the  separation  of  church 
and  state  is  critical  to  the  maintenaxice 
of  a  free  society.  The  one  factor  that  dif- 
ferentiates our  country  from  others  Is 
the  strong  contribution  to  the  communi- 
ties of  our  schools,  our  churches,  our 
Institutions  of  higher  learning  and  our 
other  nonprofit  activities.  We  must  rec- 
ognize that  voluntary  giving  and  contri- 
butions should  be  encouraged  as  a  na- 
tional policy  rather  than  discouraged. 


I  strongly  support  tax  reform,  and 
bave  so  indicated  on  many  occasions.  I 
have  also  outlined  areas  where  I  believe 
changes  must  occur.  For  example,  I  have 
supported  the  elimination  of  the  oil  de- 
pletion allowance,  will  support  retaining 
deductlCMis  for  contributions  of  medical 
supplies  to  charitable  organizations,  and 
believe  that  the  law  regarding  tax  shel- 
ters, municipal  bonds,  and  capital  gains 
must  be  examined. 

Chairman  Mills  has  Indicated  his  In- 
tention to  review  our  tax  laws  during 
this  session,  and  I  supiwrt  this  critically 
Important  move.  However,  I  will  not 
support  legislation  that  curtails  Incen- 
tives to  contribute  to  our  Nation's 
schools,  churches,  and  hospitals,  and  I 
would  hope  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  would  not  lose  sight  of  the 
intent  of  the  law  in  this  regard  when 
reform  is  ultimately  considered. 


SURVEY  ON  NATIONAL  ISSUES 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

OF    tJTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20,  1974 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
completed  a  survey  of  the  citizens  of 
Utah's  Second  Congressional  District. 
The  questionnaire  was  filled  out  by  over 
2.000  people,  many  of  whom  attached 
lengthy  and  detailed  letters  expressing 
their  views.  I  was  impressed  with  the 
informed  Interest  of  my  constituents  in 
the  issues  of  the  day.  The  citizens  of 
the  Second  District  rated  these  na- 
tional issues  in  the  following  order  of 
importance : 

1.  Inflation, 

2.  Energy, 

3.  Impeachment  and  Watergate, 

4.  Tax  reform, 

5.  Environment, 

6.  Budget. 

7.  Crime, 

8.  Congressional  reform. 

9.  Health. 

10.  Foreign  Aid. 

The  results  of  the  rest  of  the  question- 
naire are  as  follows: 

[ANSwxas  IN  Pekcknt] 

3.  Have  you  made  a  deliberate  attempt  to 

conserve  supplies?  yes no If  yes. 

How? 

Tes 97 

No 1 

Reduce  temperature 80 

Drive    Blower 92 

Drive  less 81 

Car  pool 13 

Bus  more __._  6 

3.  Have  the  major  oil  companies  Im- 
properly contributed  to  energy  shortages 
snd  hl^  prices? 

Yes 81 

No _ la 

4.  Do  you  support  an  oil  price  rollback  to 
17.09  per  barrel  of  crude  oil,  prices  controlled 
tt  present  levMs,  or  no  controls  at  all? 

Rollback  51 

Present    controls 11 

UncontroUed  27 
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5.  Do  you  feel  that  environmental  stand- 
ards should  be  selectively  and  carefully 
relaxed  until  we  overcome  our  energy  prob- 
lems? 

Yes i.     83 

No 34 

6.  Have  wage  and  price  controls  been 
fairly  applied  to  all  elements  of  the  economy? 

Yes : 5 

No    „     91 

7.  Should  Congress  vote  to  extend  author- 
ity to  the  President  to  Impose  wage  and 
price  controls  when  the  economic  stabiliza- 
tion program  expires  on  April  30? 

Tes 38 

No  — 06 

8.  Some  feel  that  price  controls  should  re- 
main on  certain  industries.  Which,  If  any, 
of  the  following  do  you  feel  should  continue 
to  operate  under  price  controls? 

Petroleum 62 

Health  86 

Construction   26 

Pood 39 

None 30 

9.  Do  you  support  a  tax  cut  to  stimulate 
what  some  feel  Is  a  sagging  economy,  or  do 
you  think  that  this  would  aggravate  our  in- 
flation problems? 

Tax  cut  needed 40 

Too    Inflationary 44 

10.  Do  you  support  a  balanced  budget  even 
In  times  of  sagging  economy? 

Yes 74 

No 20 

11.  Do  you  support  expanded  trade  with 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union? 

Yes „     62 

No 41 

12.  Do  you  think  that  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  has  been  fair  and  responsible  In 
handling  the  lmpesw:hment  Inquiry  thus  far? 

Yes 63 

No SO 

13.  Should  the  President  and  his  law- 
yers be  allowed  to  determine  which  evi- 
dence should  be  given  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee? 

Yea 18 

No 75 

14.  Who  Is  most  responsible  for  the  delay 
In  resolving  the  Impeachment  question,  the 
President  or  tbe  Judiciary  Committee? 

Preeldent    59 

Committee 26 

16.  I  have  stated  that  If  the  hard  evidence 
clearly  Indicates  that  the  President  has  ob- 
structed justice  by  covering  up  serious 
wrong-doing  by  subordinates  or  that  he 
committed  other  offenses  of  a  very  grave  na- 
ture, that  I  will  vote  for  a  bni  of  Impeach- 
ment. Do  you  agree  with  that  decision? 

Yee 85 

No    12 

16.  Do  you  rate  the  Congress'  p>erfoimance 
as:  > 

Excellent 3 

Satisfactory  32 

Unsatisfactory    68 


LITTLE  PEOPLES  GOLF 
TOURNAMENT 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  nxiNoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20.  1974 

Mr.   FINDLEY.    Mr.   Speaker,   young 
people  derive  great  moral  and  physical 
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benefits  through  athletic  endeavors. 
Some  of  my  best  childhood  memories  are 
those  of  time  spent  participating  in  ath- 
letic activities.  Today  I  still  play  tennis 
as  often  as  time  permits. 

You  can  therefore  understand  my 
considerable  pleasure  when  the  Illinois 
General  Assembly  passed  a  resolution 
honoring  the  Little  People's  Golf  Cham- 
pionship to  be  held  in  Quincy,  m..  In  June 
of  this  year. 

This  tournament  will  be  the  first  of  its 
kind  ever  held  in  the  midwest.  It  is  de- 
signed to  foster  and  reward  an  interest 
in  golf  for  boys  and  girls  ages  3  through 
16. 

The  Little  People's  Golf  Champion- 
ship is  being  supported  through  the  gen- 
erous aid  and  assistance  of  two  Illinois 
businesses,  the  Pecsi-Cola  Quincy  Bot- 
tling Co.,  and  the  Bergman  Meat  Pack- 
ing CP.  A  number  of  private  citizens  have 
devoted  a  tremendous  amount  of  time 
and  energy  to  insuring  that  the  tourna- 
ment for  golfing  youngsters  Is  a  success. 

I  am  delighted  that  boys  and  girls  will 
have  this  opportunity  to  meet  smd  take 
part  in  this  athletic  adventure. 

At  this  point,  I  insert  in  the  Con- 
gressional Recoko  the  resoluticKi  of  the 
Illinois  General  Assembly,  commending 
the  tournament  and  wishing  it  every 
success : 

House  Resolution 

Whereas,  The  Little  People's  Oolf  Cham- 
pionships, the  flrst  national  tournament  of 
its  kind  to  be  played  In  the  Middle  West,  will 
take  place  in  Quincy,  nilnols.  at  Cedar  Crest 
Country  Club  June  24-26,  1974;  and 

Whereas,  The  Little  People's  Tournament 
will  pit  golfers  of  ages  three  through  16  In 
six  divisions  for  boys  and  six  divisions  for 
girls;  and 

Whereas,  The  Little  People's  Tournament 
will  send  a  maximum  of  four  of  Its  win- 
ners on  al-expense-pald  trips  to  Orlando, 
Fla.,  to  compete  in  the  1974  International 
Pee  Wee  Golf  Championships:  and 

Whereas,  The  Little  People's  Tournament 
will  include  a  Oolf  Clinic  to  be  presented 
by  Marllynn  Smith,  a  noted  professional  on 
the  Ladles  Professional  Oolf  Association 
Tour;  and 

Whereas.  The  Little  People's  Tournament 
wlU  Include  a  flag-raising  ceremony  pre- 
sented by  the  Catholic  Boys  High  School 
Band;  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chuck  Ryan  have 
been  named  Co-Chalrmen  of  the  event  and. 
along  with  Cedar  Crest  Country  Club,  all 
Committee  Chairmen  and  Committee  Mem- 
bers, are  In  the  process  of  Insuring  that  the 
tournament  wUl  meet  with  great  success: 
and 

Whereas.  This  opportunity^  for  young  golf- 
ers Is  being  Co-Sponsored  by  Pepsi  Cola 
Quincy  BotUlng  Company  of  Quincy  and 
Bergman  Meat  Packing  Company  ot  Pltts- 
fleld;  and  '^ 

Whereas,  This  opportunity  for  young  golf- 
ers Is  being  supported  by  Quincy  and  Quincy 
area  residents  and  businesses;   and 

Whereas,  Any  opportunity  for  young  cltl- 
aens  of  the  United  States  to  meet  and  to 
participate  In  athletic  endeavors  Is  to  be 
encouraged  and  applauded  by  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  and  especially  by  this 
House;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Seventy-Eighth  General  Asaemby  of 
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the  State  ol  Illinois,  that  we  commend  and 
congratnlate  Cedar  Crest  Country  Club  and 
Its  members,  the  Co-Chalrmen,  the  Sponsors 
and  all  who  are  participating  in  tbe  plan- 
ning and  operation  of  the  Little  Peopte*! 
Oolf  Championships  at  Cedar  Crest  Country 
Club  June  24-26,  1974;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  we  wish  all  participants  and 
otBclals  of  the  tournament  every  success  in 
this  and  succeeding  events:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  a  suitable  copy  of  this  pre- 
amble and  resolution  be  presented  to  Mr. 
and  Jlrs.  Chuck  Ryan,  for  acceptance  on  be- 
half of  an  people  affiliated  with  the  1974 
lattle  Peoptt's  Oolf  Championships. 


DR.  ROBERT  HTJBER  OP  UNTVER- 
SITV  OP  VERMONT  RECEIVES 
ACADEMIC  HONORS 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or  MASSACRTTBrrrs 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20.  1974 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Mauachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  recently  had  the  honor  of 
Judging  the  Pulton  Student/Alumni 
Prize  Debate  at  Boston  College.  One  of 
the  high  points  of  the  program  was  the 
participation  of  Gov.  Thomas  Salmon. 
^Democrat  of  Vermont.  Oovemor  Salmon, 
•b  former  classmate  of  mine  at  Boston 
c«lege  Law  School,  is  an  alumnus  of 
thi  Pulton  Debating  Society  who  partici- 
pated in  the  event  in  1954  as  a  foremost 
senior  debater.  Such  is  the  quality  of  P^il- 
ton  debaters. 

TTiis  year's  program  was  distinguished 
by  the  reading  of  a  citation  dedicated  to 
Dr.  Robert  Huber,  retiring  Director  of 
Porenslcs  at  the  Unlverlty  of  Vermont. 
Dr.  Huber  was  a  most  deserving  recipient 
of  The  Pulton  Debating  Society's  "Coach 
of  the  Year"  Award.  For  nearly  30  years 
Dr.  Huber  has  been  recognized  as  a 
teacher  among  teachers,  a  debater 
among  debaters.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cita- 
tion and  achievements  of  Dr.  Huber,  read 
by  Dr.  Norman  London,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Speech  and  Tlieater  of 
the  University  of  Vermont,  deserve  wide- 
spread recognition.  At  this  time  I  would 
like  to  read  the  citation  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 

CrrATioN 
Robert  Bruce  Huber  you  have  brought 
scholarship  and  honor  to  this  University  for 
cloae  to  three  decades.  Arrlvlag  in  1946  to 
found  the  Department  of  Speech  and  Drama 
you  have  administered,  taught  and  advised 
countless  numbers  of  students  and  faculty 
with  care,  concern  and  wisdom.  Tour  exper- 
tise and  leadshlp  in  forenslcs  have  provided 
national  recognition  for  this  InstltuUon  and 
a  degree  of  professional  respect  from  yovir 
colleagues,  unequalled  in  the  discipline.  You 
have  served  your  Unlve/slty,  your  State,  and 
your  Profession  with  diligence  and  zeal, 
while  always  keeping  foremost  among  your 
priorities  the  dignity  and  worth  of  each  stu- 
dent. We  are  proud  to  honor  you — you  who 
haAa  done  so  much  for  us. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WILL  WE  SUBSIDIZE  THE  SOVIETS 
AGAIN? 


May  20,  197^ 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  20.  1974 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  »re  beginning  to  feel  like  the  fellow 
facing  his  second  hurricane  who  shout- 
ed: "Hold  onto  your  hats,  here  we  go 
again." 

The  reason  for  this  is  found  in  two 
news  reports  of  recent  date,  both  of 
which  appeared  in  the  prestigious  busi- 
ness publication,  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal. 

One  was  a  dispatch  frtmi  Moscow 
which  quoted  Izvestia.  the  government 
newspaper,  as  expressing  oflacial  concern 
for  the  state  of  the  1974  spring  crops 
in  Russia  which  account  for  about  60 
to  70  percent  of  the  coimtry's  annual 
grain  output.  Izvestia  added: 

In  the  strategic  regions  of  the  Riisslan 
Federation  only  21.7  million  acres  of  Spring 
crops  have  been  sown,  off  from  64.3  million 
last  year. 

The  other  news  report,  also  from  the 
Journal,  has  the  National  Com  Growers 
Association  here  saying  that  we  will  be 
"lucky"  to  harvest  a  com  crop  of  6 
billion  bushels,  up  6  percent  from  1973, 
while  present  demand  makes  an  8  per- 
cent increase  mandatory. 

These  items,  it  seems  to  me,  are  warn- 
ings of  another  harvest  time  approach- 
ing to  which  the  Soviet  Union  will  be 
into  our  grain  tight  market  again  and 
that,  unless  some  understanding  is 
reached  right  now.  the  American  peo- 
ple can  be  taken  for  another  hayride  by 
our  "detente  diplomats"  who  negotiated 
that  Russian  steal  of  our  wheat  surplus 
2  years  ago. 

Are  we  going  to  allow  tills  to  happen 
again?  Must  we  grab  our  hats  once  more? 
It  should  not  soon  be  forgotten  that, 
in  catering  to  the  Russian  needs  in  1972, 
our  negotiators  locked  us  Into  a  bar- 
gain-basement price  on  the  wheat  sold, 
thus  giving  what  amounted  to  a  sizable 
subsidy  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  creating 
a  shortage  here  which  brought  about 
price  boosts  in  all  grains  and  grain 
products  and  a  severe  shot  of  inflation 
generally.  Indeed,  the  effects  of  that 
sorry  deal  contLiue  to  be  felt  to  this 
very  day. 

Now,  with  concern  being  expressed 
over  our  com  crop  and  with  the  Soviet 
grain  plantings  generally  below  expecta- 
tions, we  can  see  coming  a  new  phase  of 
the  Nixon  administration's  detente  in 
which  we  may  be  compelled  to  share  with 
the  Russians  in  another  demonstration 
of  that  vaunted  new-found  amity.  If  this 
becomes  the  case,  then  we  had  better  pre- 
pare ourselves  for  another  round  of  soar- 
ing food  prices  as  feed  grains  account  for 
most  of  the  cost  of  meat,  milk,  and  eggs, 
the  very  products  In  which  the  house- 
wife has  been  noting  some  price  easing 
lately  in  the  supermarkets.  Is  the  Amer- 
ican family  budget  to  be  battered  again 
in  the  Soviet  Interest? 
It  Is  important  to  remember  that  the 


Kremlin  leaders  who  had  seemed  so  ea- 
gerly cooperative  in  1972  suddenly  cooled 
off  toward  us  once  Russia  got  our  wheat 
and  even  threatened  for  a  time  to  contest 
our  efforts  to  bring  about  a  settlement 
in  the  Middle  East.  Now  they  have  turned 
friendly  again,  perhaps  flashing  a  sign 
thereby  of  their  concern  over  the  coming 
grain  harvest  and  their  hope  of  making 
new  bargain  purchases  here.  Will  we 
fall  for  this  line  again? 

I  have  been  provoked,  and  I  know 
countless  other  Americans  have  been  too, 
at  the  ironic  fact  that  this  Nation  in  the 
last  Russian  grain  shortage  crisis  actu- 
ally underwrote  the  Soviet  socialistic 
system  tind  Its  gross  inefflciencles — the 
very  system  against  which  we  maintain 
a  back-breaking  Defense  Establishment 
for  our  protection.  Also,  It  needs  to  be 
made  clear  that  Russian  grain  shortages 
are  a  modem  phenomenon,  indeed  a 
cruel  mark  of  the  Red  failures.  Before 
the  Communists  took  over,  the  Russian 
people  had  a  sufficiency  of  food.  The 
Ukraine  was  one  of  the  world's  great 
grain  baskets.  The  kulak  kept  his  family, 
his  workers,  and  his  nation  fed. 

The  commissars,  of  course,  changed 
that.  They  purged  the  free  farmer  and 
introduced  the  collectives,  and  the  re- 
sult has  been  not  only  bmtality  in  Rus- 
sia, but  a  recurring  inability  to  keep  the 
Russian  masses  properly  nourished.  In 
1972.  we  gave  the  Red  regime  our  wheat 
and  suffered  scarcities  and  high  prices 
here  in  consequence.  I  do  not  want  this 
repeated  in  the  coming  summer  and  cer- 
tainly not  under  the  arrangements  made 
2  years  ago  when  we  sold  our  wheat  at 
a  price  far  under  what  it  cost  the  U.S. 
taxpayer  to  have  it  produced. 


May  20,  1971;. 


FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CAUroRifiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20,  1974 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  released  a  statement  setting  forth 
my  Income,  taxes,  and  flnanclal  holding 
for  1973.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  include  this  statement  in 
the  Record,  as  I  strongly  believe  this 
information  should  be  of  complete  pub- 
lic record. 

The  statement  follows: 

Financial  DiscLOBtritx 

Rep.  Portney  H.  (Pete)  Stark  today  re- 
leased a  statement  of  his  income,  taxes  and 
financial  holdmgs  for  1973. 

Stark  (D-Oakland),  a  former  banker,  said 
"I  believe  a  public  office  holder  is  obligated 
to  assure  the  people  who  elected  him  that 
he  la  obeying  the  tax  laws  and  is  not  using 
the  office  to  advance  his  own  financial 
interests.'' 

"Tot  this  reason,  I  am  disclosing  my  cur- 
rent financial  status  and  will  make  addi- 
tional information  public  as  soon  as  avaU- 
able." 

He  said  his  1973  Income  tax  returns  are 
not  yet  completed,  but  that  he  was  granted 
an  automatic  extension  to  June  16  upon 
payment  of  over  $500,000  In  federal  taxes 
ana  $120,000  In  state  taxes.  He  also  paid 
more  than  $146,000  in  real  estate  taxes. 


Stark's  Income  tax  figures  are  high,  he 
■aid,  because  of  capital  gains  from  the  sale 
of  his  interest  In  Security  National  Bank. 
Stark  founded  the  bank  In  1963  in  a  small 
Walnut  Creek  office  and  built  It  into  a  multi- 
mllllon  dollar,  five  branch  system  over  "a 
period  of  nine  yean.  He  sold  his  Interest 
after  being  elected  to  Congress. 

His  1973  Income  Included  capital  gains  of 
under  $4,200,000,  congressional  salary,  inter- 
est income  of  less  than  $132,200,  dividends 
of  under  $2,000,  income  from  trusts  of  less 
than  $31,000,  and  miscellaneous  Income  of 
about  $10,000.  His  financial  holdings  are 
equity  In  real  estate  holdings  including  a 
home  In  Washington,  a  home  In  California 
and  commercial  properties,  amounting  to 
approximately  $2,600,000;  commercial  paper 
worth  $142,000;  municipal  bonds  worth 
$360,000;  common  stocks  with  a  market 
value  of  about  $170,000,  and  notes  receiv- 
able totaling  $281,000. 

He  also  has  Interests  in  a  natural  gas 
production  venture,  and  a  geothermal  energy 
development  operation  on  which  no  market 
value  can  be  established. 

He  said  that  when  his  tax  returns  are 
completed  he  wlU  be  in  a  position  to  answer 
specific  questions  on  any  aspect  of  bis  finan- 
cial poeitlon. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

REPRESENTATIVE  RONCALLO 
CLEARED 
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Bay  and  Huntington  in  saying  that  we 
are  delighted  with  the  outcome. 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or   NTW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20,  1974 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like 
to  Join  today  in  welcomilng  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  Anoelo  Roncallo. 
back  to  the  House  after  a  harrowing 
ordeal  In  which  his  personal  integrity 
was  assailed.  A  Jury  of  his  peers  acquit- 
ted him,  in  short  order,  of  any  wrong- 
doing. 

It  is  good  to  have  Congressman  Ron- 
callo back  here  in  the  House,  and  I  am 
certain  he  will  now  resume  the  fine  rep- 
resentation he  has  sdways  given  his  Third 
Congressional  District  constituents, 
without  the  distractions  that  have  forced 
him  to  reestablish  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
good  and  honorable  public  servant. 

I  know  I  can  speak  for  my  many  Long 
Island  neighbors  in  the  towns  of  Oyster 


QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 


HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

OF   NBW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20.  1974 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  for  the  Rkcoro  and  the 
Interest  of  my  colleagues  the  results  of 
my  annual  questionnaire  as  compiled  by 
a  nonpartisan  data  processing  firm. 

A  great  number  of  my  constituents 
commented  at  length  or  in  brief  on  the 
subjects  of  the  questionnaire  and  other 
great  issues  of  the  day,  making  the  an- 
nual project  an  excellent  vehicle  for 
prompting  exchange  of  views  between 
Representative  and  constituent. 

The  results  are  as  follows: 


Question 


V« 


Should    Prnident    Niion    b«    im- 

peachtd? 6,613 

Perewit 40.2 

Should  Pmidcnt  Kiwn  ratica? 7,060 

Psfcenf 42.9 

Do  you  MiCM  Mm  fual  shortti*  has 
been  contrived  by  Urgs  oil  Mm- 

paniesr 1*^293 

P«re«i»t $6.9 

Do  you  fivor  gas  rationinf 7 3^71 

Percent 20.5 

Do  you  favor  (oraifn  aid? 4^563 

n.7 


No 

Undecided 

9.003 
54.7 

8,320 
SO.  6 

S36 

5.1 

1,072 

6.5 

1,S30 

9.3 

12,2S2 

74.5 
10, 8U 

65.9 

629 
3.8 
>29 
5.0 
1.045 
6.4 

Total 


16,452 
16,452 

16,452 
16,452 
16,452 


Question 

Ym 

No 

Uadeaded 

Tout 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

Do  you  favor  a  constitutionat  amend- 
ment to  protect  the  unborn? 

Percent 

Do  you  favor  driUinf  tor  oil  off  Long 

Island's  shore? 

Percent 

Do  you  favor  operatinc  subaidi«  for 

6,619 
40.2 

6,938 
42.2 

9,422 
57.3 

9.968 
6a6 

4,298 
26.1 

8.792 
53.4 

8,689 
52.8 

5,918 
36.0 

5,591 
34.0 

11,458 
69.6 

1,041 
6.3 

16,452 

825 
5.0  .. 

16,452 

1,112 
6.8  .. 

16,452 

Percent 

Should  the  sewer  program  for  Suffolk 
County  be  continued? 

(93 

5.4  .. 

16,452 

Percent 

Do  you  favor  amnesty  for  draft  evaders 
and  deserters  in  tne  Vietnam  war?.. 
Percent 

696 
4.2 

16,452 

BUDGET  REFORM 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

OF    COKNaCTICTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  20.  1974 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  join 
my  colleagues  of  the  freshman  class  of 
the  93d  Congress  in  their  colloquy  on 
congressional  budget  reform  and  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Bafalis)  for  his  initiatives  in  arranging 
this  special  order. 

The  United  States  of  America  has 
grown  to  its  present  position  as  the  world 
economic  leader  by  utilizing  the  resources 
it  had  at  its  disposal. 

It  has  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  continued 
growth  and  economic  expansion  due  to 
a  set  of  circumstances  wherein  all  that 
was  necessary  to  continue  growth  was 
to  harness  its  natural  gifts  in  an  orderly 
fashion  so  as  to  utilize  our  bountiful  re- 
sources. 

However,  as  we  have  seen  In  the  past 
few  months,  our  resources  are  limited 
and  growing  continually  more  scarce  as 
time  goes  on.  This  presents  a  new  situa- 
tion for  the  economists  which  they  had 
heretofore  not  considered:  How  do  we 
stimulate  economic  growth  without  also 
causing  undesirably  rampant  inflation? 

The  economic  tools  previously  used,  ex- 
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panding  the  money  supply,  relaxing 
credit  restrictions,  increased  government 
spending,  will  simply  not  work  in  this 
situation. 

H.R.  7130,  the  budget  reCprm  bUl,  wlU 
provide  America  with  the  necessary 
equipment  to  control  one  major  factor 
contributing  to  rampant  Inflation,  ir- 
responsible spending. 

Over  the  years,  the  Congress  has  ab- 
dicated its  power  of  the  purse  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  has  placed  itself  in 
a  position  of  acting  upon  a  budget  with- 
out any  real  comprehensive  overview  or 
control  and  no  limit  to  the  final  cost. 

I  fully  support  the  resolution  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Bafalis  and  my  colleagues. 
Only  through  the  adoption  of  strong  and 
far-reaching  budget  reform  can  Congress 
claim  to  be  addressing  itself  to  its  eco- 
nomic responsibilities. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  COMMISSIONER 
ELEANOR  HOLMES  NORTON 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
MoTiday,  May  20,  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  20 

years  since  Brown  against  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  Topeka  we  have  witnessed  both 


advances  and  setbacks  in  the  civil  rights 
struggle.  Those  advances  were  often  not 
dramatic — except  to  the  Individuals 
whose  rights  were  being  protected. 

Racism  is  still  very  much  alive  in  the 
North  and  in  the  South,  and  the  fight 
sigainst  discrimination  frequently  takes 
place  In  the  courtroom  and  in  the  offices 
of  some  lesser- known  Government  agen- 
cies. One  of  the  leaders  in  this  fight  is 
Eleanor  Holmes  Norton,  New  York  City's 
Commissioner  of  Human  Rights.  I  have 
been  privileged  to  work  with  Ms.  Norton 
and  know  firsthand  her  commitment  and 
her  courage. 

I  am  pleased  to  Include  the  following 
article  In  the  Record  on  Ms.  Norton : 
ELEANoa  HOLMZS  NORTON:   'T'K  a  NamaAi.- 
BORN  Abvocate" 

(By  Pamela  O.  Hollle) 

She  doesnt  seem  like  the  kind  of  woman 
who  would  plan  a  march  on  Washington,  de- 
fend Oeorge  Wallace,  and  organize  a  black 
feminist  group.  But  these  apparently  con- 
tradictory activities,  based  on  a  strong  t>ellef 
In  social  Justice  and  a  dedication  to  the  Con- 
stitution, are  indeed  in  character  for  Eleanor 
Holmes  Norton. 

"It's  possible  to  be  fair  without  trouncing 
on  the  rights  of  others,"  says  the  36-year-oId 
lawyer  who  chairs  New  York  City's  Human 
Rights  Conunlnlon.  "If  a  person  such  as 
Oeorge  WaUaoe  is  denied  his  rights,  then  It 
sets  a  dangerous  precedent  and  others  can  be 
denied  this  same  right,"  she  says.  Ms.  Nor- 
ton defended  Wallace's  right  to  speak  at  New 
York's  Shea  Stadium  in  1968  while  working 
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M  a  lawyer  for  the  American  CivU  liberties 

Union.  •'There  are  certain  substantive  prin- 
ciples that  I  believe  In  strongly,"  she  says. 
"One  Is  racial  equality.  The  other  Is  free 
speech." 

Eleanor  Holmes  Norton  talks  fast  and 
thinks  even  faster.  Her  mind  racing,  she 
often  stops  In  mid-sentence  to  begin  an- 
other thotight.  But  while  she  always  seems  to 
be  In  a  hurry,  she  la  careful  about  her  choice 
of  words  and  enjoys  debating  ideas. 

"Eleanor  has  strong  beliefs  and  an  Incred- 
ible energy  to  get  a  job  done,"  says  a  col- 
league. "She  Is  young,  black,  and  a  very 
strong  feminist,  but  most  of  all,  she  Is  fair." 
Ms.  Nort<»  admits  that  she  expects  a  lot  of 
people — and  particularly  of  her  staff  law- 
yers— but  "that's  because  there's  a  lot  to  be 
done."  The  legal  profession's  work  Is  Increas- 
ing. Ms.  Norton  says,  as  the  body  of  law 
continues  to  grow. 

•The  bar  has  a  tradition  of  being  ultracon- 
servatlve,  but  beginning  In  the  1»608  It  began 
to  question  Its  relationship  to  the  war, 
poverty,  and  discrimination.  Civil  rights,  as 
a  result,  has  made  the  most  monumental 
changes.  The  courts  have  made  civil  rights 
into  a  new  kind  of  technical  legal  tool — Just 
like  tort  law  or  contract  law." 

Before  the  19eOs,  Ms.  Norton  says,  "Civil 
rights  was  a  set  of  rather  easy  legal  concepts 
set  down  for  equal  protection.  But  no  longer. 
The  courts  have  deHned  what  states,  cities, 
and  private  business  must  do  to  overcome  the 
«Sect  of  past  discrimination  in  such  a  de- 
tailed fashion  that  civil  rights  has  become 
very  exciting  work  Racial  discrimination, 

this  country's  ancient  plague,  is  finally  and 
rapidly  suocimiblng  now  that  government 
has  given  up  its  timidity  to  use  official  power 
against  systematic  racial  bias." 

The  changing  law  has  made  her  Job  easier, 
she  says.  "With  a  strong  body  of  law  to  back 
me  up,  I  can  take  law  and  walk  out  there  and 
do  what  I  have  to  do." 

That's  Just  what  she's  done.  She  made  no 
bones  about  her  intention  as  head  of  the 
Human  Rights  Commission  to  change  atti- 
tudes, fight  for  minorities,  and  defend  wom- 
en's rlghU.  She  atUcked  housing  blUs  that 
were  "segregationist  in  intent  and  effect." 
She  opposed  sex  discrimination  In  Jobs.  In 
one  sex  discrimination  investigation  she 
found  "Tlrtual  exclusion"  of  female  attorneys 
In  a  New  York  law  firm.  She  cited  advertising 
agencies  for  poor  hlrln«  practices  of  minor- 
ities and  set  guldeUnee  on  the  use  cf  arreat 
and  conviction  records  as  Job  criteria.  She 
attacked  neighborhood  blockbusting  and  set 
up  gtildellnes  to  reduce  neighborhood  polar- 
iaation  She  integrated  the  famous  "31"  Club 
and  ruled  that  the  BUtmore  Hotel  could  no 
longer  bar  women  from  the  Men's  Bar. 

HRC's  Executive  Director  Preston  David 
says,  "Eleanor  has  brought  a  new  dimension 
to  the  commission — women's  rights.  This  was 
an  area  that  needed  more  emphasis.  And  she 
gets  totaUy  Involved  in  her  work  and  won't 
give  up  a  campaign  if  she  smells  an  In- 
justice" 

This  has  lost  her  the  love  of  some  Blacks 
aay  she  devotes  too  much  energy  to  women's 
rights,  a  criticism  she  counters  by  saying, 
"The  myth  that  somehow  black  women  are 
not  a  part  of  the  struggle  for  women's  rights 
but  belong  only  to  the  movement  for  black 
Uberatlon  cannot  be.  Black  women  are  pre- 
eminently working  women  who  have  IxM'ne 
double  oppression." 

"Objectivity  and  fairness  are  esaentlaUy 
what  I  am  responsible  for  in  my  Job,"  Ms 
Norton  says.  "If  this  had  not  been  an  advo- 
cacy agency  with  the  power  to  enforce  Ita 
declslona,  I  would  have  been  wary  of  the  Job  " 
Anxl  while  Ms.  Norton  Is  reUtlyely  pleased 
with  her  wiwk,  she  also  saya  "The  part  ol 
me  that  is  for  significant  change  doeent  con- 
gratulate me  for  having  a  personal  record  In 
this  field.  The  mistake  people  in  public  life 
make  Is  measuring  resiUts  by  what  they  have 
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accomplished  as  qppoaed  to  what  there  Is  to 
be  done.  There's  so  much  to  be  accomplished 
in  antidiscrimination  in  New  York  that  I've 
only  scratched  the  surface.  .  .  Sometimes  I 
And  myself  looking  around  for  new  couriers 
to  probe  us  out  of  the  lethargy  that  seems 
Inevitably  to  set  In  after  each  grand  try  at 
reform." 

Ms.  Norton  took  the  job  with  the  commis- 
sion because  she  wanted  to  get  things  done, 
but  the  job  has  also  made  her  a  politician. 
"I  don't  see  myself  aa  a  politician,"  she 
protest*.  "I'm  not  Involved  In  politics  in 
the  usual  sense,  although,  to  do  my  job  ef- 
fectively, I  must  have  a  sense  of  what  New 
York  politics  is  aU  about.  Part  of  my  job  la 
balancing  the  different  ethnic  groups." 

Eleanor  Holmes  Norton's  fast  rise  to  prom- 
inence, however,  hasn't  overpowered  her.  She 
considers  her  position  on  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  a  Job — no  more.  She  keeps  her 
social  engagements  at  a  minimum  and,  she 
says,  has  no  political  ambitions  (although,  as 
a  reform  Democrat,  she  served  as  a  George 
McOovem  delegate  at  the  last  Democratic 
Convention).  Some  insist,  however,  that  she 
has  the  makings  of  a  good  politician:  tough, 
controlled,  and  a  good  Judge  of  character. 

A  native  of  Washington,  D.C.,  where  her 
father  is  a  lawyer,  Ms.  Norton  grew  up  in  an 
achievement-oriented  household,  knowing 
she  would  attend  college.  She  was  complet- 
ing high  school  In  1954  when  the  Brown  v. 
Board  of  Education  decision  desegregated 
schools.  "I  already  had  an  awareness  of  what 
the  law  could  do,  but  that  decision  had  an 
emotional  effect  on  me.  I  remember  some 
teachers  weeping,"  she  says. 

After  high  school.  Ms.  Norton  attended 
Antioch  because  It  fit  her  "antl-establlsh- 
ment  sense"  and  it  was  known  for  its  "ab- 
sence of  conventionalism."  After  graduating 
in  ISflO  she  chose  Yale  Law  School  for  many 
of  the  same  reasons.  More  Important,  she 
aayi,  "Yale  bad  been  penetrated  by  lawyers 
with  a  social  conscience."  She  was  also  able 
to  combine  degrees,  earning  a  Masters  of 
Science  In  American  Studies  at  Yale  while 
she  worked  toward  her  J  J>. 

Ms.  Norton's  clvU  rights  repuUtlon  Is 
rooted  In  work  with  Julian  Bond  and  the 
Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee during  her  law  school  years.  She  served 
on  the  staff  <rf  the  19«3  March  on  Washing- 
ton and  m  1064  aa  counsel  to  the  Mlartsslppi 
Freedom  Democratic  Party. 

She  then  clerked  for  federal  Judge  Leon 
A.  Hlgglnbotham  in  New  York,  where  she 
met  her  husband  Edward,  currenUy  general 
counsel  for  the  New  York  City  Housing  Au- 
thority. After  clerking,  she  took  her  first  job 
with  the  American  CivU  Liberties  Union  in 
New  York,  where  she  felt  she  could  use  her 
background  moet  effectively.  "There  were 
few  choices  for  constitutional  lawyers  in 
1965,"  she  says.  "You  don't  get  paid  for  con- 
stitutional law." 

As  an  ACLU  Uwyer,  Ms.  Norton  made  her 
name  as  an  Impartial  defender  of  human 
rights.  She  defended  the  National  States 
Rights  Party  against  an  Injunction  barring 
them  from  holding  a  rally  in  Maryland  and 
defended  a  Ku  Klux  Ean  member  who  was 
facing  criminal  charges. 

Her  most  noted  case  was  the  defense  of 
0«orge  Wanace's  right  to  free  speech  "I 
did  It  because  I  believe  in  the  principle  of 
free  speech,  though  to  be  truthful,  there  wss 
some  Ironic  malice  afterthought  as  well."  she 
save.  Ms.  Norton  says  shell  never  forget  the 
exhilaration  then— of  belntr  a  black  woman 
m  court  with  Wallace's  Harvard-educated 
southern  aristocratic  laviryers.  "A  lot  of  peo- 
ple wondered  what  the  impact  of  my  defense 
of  Wallace  might  have  on  the  black  commu- 
nity, but  they  loved  It,"  she  says.  "You  see 
black  peofde  imderstand  discrimination  " 

Because  of  her  defense  of  Wallace,  she  was 
a  bit  surprised  to  find  herself  tapped  for  a 
political  position  in  1970.  "If  Lindsay  knew 
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me  at  all  be  must  have  known  me  rather 
negatively,"  she  says.  "I  didn't  expect  the 
appointment.  A  civil  liberties  lawyer  is  al- 
ways fighting  government.  You  never  think 
of  being  in  It." 

In  fact,  she  had  other  plans  for  her  life. 
What  those  plans  were  was  obvious  when  she 
first  appeared  to  take  her  oath  for  the  MO.- 
OOO-a-year  post.  She  was  seven  months  preg- 
nant at  the  time.  (She  has  since  been  reap- 
pointed by  Mayor  Abe  Beame.) 

As  vice  president  of  the  Studio  Museum 
In  Harlem,  a  member  of  the  editorial  board 
of  Social  Policy  magazine,  a  founder  of  the 
Task  Force  on  Minority  Law  Practice,  and  a 
board  member  of  Antioch,  Ms.  Norton  has 
plenty  to  keep  her  busy  outside  of  her  work 
She  is  also  adviser  to  the  National  Black 
Feminist  Organization,  a  newly  formed  black 
feminist  group.  "It's  time  that  black  women 
banded  together.  Because  they  have  a  move- 
ment of  their  own,  however,  does  not  dis- 
qualify them  from  the  black  struggle  for 
equality,"  she  says. 

Ms.  Norton  lives  in  Harlem,  five  blocks  from 
where  her  husband  grew  up.  The  Nortons 
bought  the  house,  a  three-story  brownstone 
built  in  1886,  two  years  ago.  Although  she 
loves  her  work  and  won't  think  of  leaving  It, 
she  admits  she  would  also  like  to  spend  more 
time  at  home  with  her  two  children,  Kath- 
leen and  John,  who  have  a  live-In  babysitter. 

Quizzed  about  black  lawyers,  Ms.  Norton 
says  that  even  though  there  are  still  Isolated 
areas  of  the  country  where  blacks  fall  the 
bar,  "that  Is  not  the  rule.  There  are  now 
many  more  blacks  attending  law  schools  and 
many  more  going  Into  every  facet  of  legal 
work,"  she  says.  "It's  also  logical  to  assume 
that  some  of  them  fall." 

Ms.  Norton  la  not  easily  excitable,  but  the 
poeslbUlty  that  blacks  in  offices  like  her  own 
might  be  selling  out  their  own  principles 
calls  up  a  quick  "never."  "It  might  have  been 
easier  to  sell  out  10  years  ago  when  the  law 
was  underdeveloped."  she  says.  "Now  there's 
no  reason  for  It." 
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THE  AMERICAN  SPIMT 


HON.  EARL  F.  UNDGREBE 

"^  or  INDIAMA 

IN  T^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20,  1974 

Mr.  LANDOREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
time  approaches  for  honoring  those  who 
have  died  In  the  act  of  preserving  our 
Nation's  treasured  freedom  and  Ideals, 
T  think  it  is  appropriate  for  us  all  to  sit 
back  for  a  moment  and  examine  our  own 
ideals  and  concepts  of  what  these  brave 
men  have  given  their  lives  for.  I  hope, 
Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  will  cany 
with  them  these  thoughts  on  the  "Ameri- 
can Spirit"  during  the  Memorial  holi- 
day weekend : 

Thk  American  Spout 

The  finest  Constitution,  and  the  greatest 
Declaration  of  Independence  ever  naade  are 
but  phrases  until  they  are  Incorporated  Into 
the  pracUoal  lives  of  living  people.  And  so, 
unless  you  are  seeking  to  embody  the  Ameri- 
can Spirit  In  your  own  personal  life  and  con- 
duct, you  are  no  true  American,  even  though 
you  may  have  authentic  Mayflower  ancestry. 

If  you  allow  yourself  to  judge  the  worth  of 
a  man  by  anything  except  his  character,  if 
you  discriminate  against  him  for  any  reason 
that  Is  outside  of  his  own  control,  you  are  no 
true  American.  If  you  Judge  him  by  his 
parents,  ot  his  connections,  or  his  external 
conditions.  Instead  of  by  himself,  you  are  no 


true  American.  If  you  aUow  yourself  to  be 
jimnpered  by  any  question  of  precedents  or 
traditions,  you  are  no  true  American.  If  you 
think  that  any  kind  of  honest  work  can  be 
degrading,  or  what  Is  called  infra  dig.,  you 
are  no  true  American.  If  you  would  not 
rather  be  independent  In  plain  surroundings, 
than  dependent  In  luxiuy,  you  are  no  trtie 
American.  If  you  allow  yourself  to  be  dazzled 
by  any  exalted  office,  or  intimidated  or  hyp- 
notized by  pretentious  titles  or  gorgeous 
uniforms  of  any  kind,  you  are  no  true  Ameri- 
can. And,  unless  you  believe  that  the  poor- 
est boy  or  girl  doing  chores  around  the  farm, 
or  playing  on  the  sidewalk  of  a  great  city.  Is 
just  as  likely  given  the  opportunity — to  turn 
out  to  be  the  greatest  soul  In  the  nation  as 
the  child  who  is  reared  in  the  lap  of  luxury, 
then  you  are  no  true  American. 


CON  ED  ECONOMY  EXECUTIVES 
LOSE  UNEN  TOWELS 


HON.  BEIIA  S.  ABZUG 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20,  1974 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
30. 1  Inserted  in  the  Record  a  letter  from 
Journalist  Dan  Qreenberg  to  Chairman 
Charles  F.  Luce  of  Con  Edison,  com- 
plaining about  a  $336.33  electric  bill  he 
had  received  for  1  month's  electricity 
service. 

Herewith  is  Mr.  Luce's  reply  and  Mr. 
Greenberg's  rejoinder.  Con  Ed  has  gone 
60  berserk  that  Mr.  Greenberg  reports  a 
neighbor  has  received  a  bill  for  $1,547.20. 
I  leave  the  last  word  to  Mr.  Greenberg, 
who  fortunately,  is  angry  but  not  speech- 
less: 

April  16.  1974. 
Mr.  Dan  Greenberg, 
323  East  50th  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

DiAH  Mr.  Orzznberg:  I  have  your  letter 
protesting  thmt  Con  Edison  charged  you 
$336.33  for  one  month's  service  for  your  all- 
electric  apartment.  I  have  asked  our  billing 
department  how  come.  They  tell  me  the  bill 
was  actually  for  two  months,  but  more  about 
that  later. 

First,  let's  admit  yoxir  bill  Is  much  higher 
than  a  1973  two-month  bill  would  have  been. 
The  principal  reason  it  Is  higher,  as  you  un- 
derstand, is  that  our  fuel  costs  have  more 
than  tripled  in  the  past  year.  You  say  that's 
OUT  problem.  And  you  suggest  these  huge  In- 
ereases  In  fuel  costs  should  be  borne  by  Con 
Edison's  350,000  stockholders,  many  of  them 
retired  persons  c^  modest  means.  Apart  from 
its  questionable  equities,  this  solution  would 
make  It  virtually  impossible  for  us  to  seU  the 
additional  securities  required  to  finance  vi- 
tally needed  facilities. 

Because  the  law  requires  it,  we  burn  the 
most  expensive  boiler  fuel  on  the  market. 
Most  of  this  fuel,  as  we  told  the  lawmakers 
when  they  ordered  us  to  burn  it,  must  come 
from  the  Middle  East.  We  buy  this  oil  as 
cheaply  as  possible.  But  still  it  is  costing 
us — and  our  customers — $450  million  more 
annually  than  It  did  a  year  ago.  This  increase 
Is  more  than  three  times  our  total  1973  divi- 
dend payments  ($149  million).  We  don't  re- 
tain the  amounts  we  bill  to  our  customers 
to  pay  these  increased  fuel  costs.  They  go  to 
oil  suppliers  and  the  state  and  local  govern- 
ments In  sales  and  revenue  taxes. 

In  a  sense,  we  are  presenting  the  Arabic  oil 
^111  to  our  customers  In  New  York  City  and 
Westchester.  We  are  as  unhappy  about  this 
■B  you  and  o\ir  other  customers  are.  But  to 
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put  the  matter  in  proper  perspective,  all  the 
blame  cannot  be  placed  upon  the  Arabs.  The 
truth  is  that  our  society  already  has  con- 
sumed its  lowest  cost  sources  of  energy  and 
now  Is  moving  to  an  era  of  high-coet  energy. 
It's  painful,  and  the  chances  are  that,  long- 
range,  our  economy  will  never  return  to  the 
"good  old  days"  of  cheap  energy. 

Short-range,  our  Company  has  taken  all 
the  steps  we  can  think  of  to  reduce  fuel  costs. 
We  requested  government  permission  to  burn 
lower-cost  coal  at  two  generating  stations; 
we  asked  the  Federal  Energy  Office  to  in  effect 
decrease  the  price  of  imported  oil  by  adopt- 
ing an  oil  "price-mixing"  policy;  we  advocate 
legislation  that  will  eliminate  state  and  local 
"windfall  taxes"  on  our  Increased  oil  costs. 

To  win  approval  of  these  proposals  we  need 
the  support  of  able  journalists  such  as  you. 
Instead,  you  limit  your  solutions  to  Impish 
suggestions  that  our  customers  not  pay  their 
electric  bills,  and  that  we  not  pay  our  oU 
bills — suggestions  which,  if  taken  seriously, 
soon  would  paralyze  New  York  City  and 
Westchester. 

Now  back  to  your  bill.  Our  billing  people 
tell  me  the  reason  it  was  a  two-month  bill  Is 
that  in  January  we  failed  to  send  you  any  blU 
at  all.  In  February  we  sent  you  a  bill  based 
upon  your  estimated  usage  for  that  month 
only.  In  March,  when  our  meter  reader  got  In 
to  read  your  meter,  his  reading  picked  up  the 
kllowatt-houTs  that  were  unbilled  in  Jan- 
uary. 

Yovir  skipped  January  blU  was  of  course  a 
mistake  on  our  part.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
are  somewhat  mystified  as  to  why  you  ne- 
glected to  call  it  to  our  attention  three 
months  ago.  No  matter,  we  are  making  a  bill- 
ing adjustment,  enclosed  herewith,  which 
comes  out  to  a  credit  of  $40.48,  to  give  you 
the  proper  fuel  charges  applicable  to  the  elec- 
tric usage  covered  by  your  cxirrent  bill. 

You  ask  why  your  basic  energy  charge 
($136.14)  and  your  fuel  adjustment  charge 
($160.12)  did  not  add  up  to  the  total  amount 
of  your  bUl.  There  Is  a  one  word  answer  to 
your  question — TAXES.  Yorur  $336.33  bill  In- 
cluded more  than  $40  of  gross  receipts  taxes 
and  sales  taxes  levied  by  the  city  and  the 
state.  Of  course  these  taxes  are  not  the  only 
taxes  Included  In  your  electric  bill.  Out  of 
every  dollar  you  pay  Con  Edison,  23  cents  Is 
paid  out  in  taxes.  Another  43  cents  of  every 
dollar  Is  paid  In  fuel  costs.  Two-thirds  of 
your  bill,  then,  represents  taxes  and  fuel. 

Finally,  a  word  about  the  people  of  Con 
Bdlaon.  To  keep  your  lights  on,  we  are  doing 
our  damnedest,  24  hours  a  day,  365  days  a 
year,  against  every  conceivable  obstacle  Im- 
posed by  a  turbulent  urban  environment  and 
by  the  most  complex  set  of  siting,  engineer- 
ing and  construction  problems  In  the  utility 
Industry.  Sure  we  make  mistakes,  too  many 
of  them,  but  we  perform  miracles,  too.  The 
very  life  of  our  city  depends  on  our  doing  so. 

We're  working  for  you.  Mr.  Greenberg. 
We're  all  in  this  thing  together.  You  need 
energy  and  we  supply  it  to  the  best  of  our 
abUIty.  You  should  be  cheering  for  us,  not 
putting  us  down. 
Sincerely 

Charixs  F.  Luce. 

Mat  1.  1974. 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Luce, 
Chairman,  Consolidated  Edison  Co., 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Ldce  :  How  nice  to  get  a  personal, 
perky  and  well-written  letter  from  somebody 
as  Important  as  you.  And  how  nice  for  me 
that  many  of  your  allegations  are  not  only 
blatantly  false  but  so  easily  disproved. 

You  say  my  bUl  of  $336.33  was  not  for  one 
month's  service,  as  your  nice  Mr.  Deitch  had 
assured  me  on  the  phone,  but  for  two 
months.  You  say  the  reason  is  that  "In  Jan- 
uary we  failed  to  send  you  any  bill  at  all," 
and  that  my  $336.33  bill  includes  "kilowatt- 
hours  that  were  unbUled  In  January."  You 
say  you  are  "somewhat  mystified"  at  why  I 
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failed  to  caU  this  to  your  attention  three 
months  ago. 

I,  sir,  am  tar  more  mystified  than  you  be- 
cause, not  only  did  you  send  me  a  bill  for  the 
period  November  1,  1973  to  February  1,  1974 
(this  period  includes  January  In  most  calen- 
dars) In  the  amount  of  $287.31,  but  I  sent 
you  a  check  for  that  amount  dated  March 
8,  1974,  and  you  /know  what?  You  even 
cashed  It,  you  little  devU!  How  I  know  this 
Is  that  my  bank  cleared  the  check  on  March 
13,  1974. 

I  can  frankly  think  of  no  reason  why  you'd 
feel  I  had  been  unbUled  or  unpaid  In  Janu- 
ary after  cashing  this  check.  Do  you  suppose 
that  the  same  sinister  forces  that  seem  to  be 
erasing  tapes  In  the  White  House  are  moon- 
lighting at  Con  Ed? 

Or  Is  this  the  occasion  to  ask  a  far  more 
serious  question:  If  the  Chairman  of  Con 
Edison,  preparing  a  letter  for  publication  In 
a  major  magazine,  with  an  entire  stafT  of  ac- 
counting and  public  relations  employees 
backing  him  up,  can  actually  claim  in  print 
that  a  bill  I  paid  nearly  two  months  ago  was 
never  even  rendered,  what  does  that  suggest 
about  the  quality  of~aacyice  being  given  to 
Con  Ed  customers  whose  accounts  are  not 
under  the  personal  scrutiny  of  the  company 
Chairman?  It's  a  mystifying  question, 
wouldn't  you  agree? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  speaking  of  mystifica- 
tion, here  are  a  few  more  things  which  are 
mystifying  me  at  the  moment. 
.  (1)  I  am  somewhat  mystified  at  why  Con 
Ed  charges  an  Uidlvldual  homeowner  or 
apartment  dweUer  more  per  kilowatt  hour 
than  It  does  a  giant  Industrial  plant  or  a 
huge  development  like  the  World  Trade 
Center. 

(2)1  am  somewhat  mystified  at  why  I  and 
other  New  York  customers  of  Con  Ed  "pay 
substantially  more  than  Long  Island  resi- 
dents, and  a  much  as  four  times  the  amount 
paid  In  major  U.S.  cities" — this  a  quote  from 
the  N.Y.  Poet  of  3/14/74.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  have  just  learned  from  an  attorney  named 
Bryan  Levlnson.  who  Is  Chairman  of  the 
Fight  Against  Con  Edison,  and  from  Ted 
Maynard  of  the  National  Utility  Service,  that 
New  York  customers  of  Con  Ed  pay  more 
for  their  utilities  than  any  city  in  the  entire 
world.  (The  second  worst  city,  for  your  in- 
formation, Is  West  Berlin.) 

(3)  I  am  somewhat  mystified  at  why  Con 
Ed  urged  us  all  to  conserve  energy  during 
the  recent  "energy  crisis",  then  said  we  had 
conserved  so  much  energy  that  they  needed 

^another  rate  Increase  to  make  up  for  the  loss 
fin  revenue. 

(4)  I  am  somewhat  mystified  by  an  Item  I 
read  in  the  N.Y.  Post  of  4/3/74,  which  says: 
"Con  Edison,  according  to  papers  filed  with 
the  Public  Service  Commission,  Is  charging 
its  ctistomers  a  new  temporary  rate  increase 
that  is  nearly  $9-mlllion  higher  than  that 
allowed  by  the  P.S.C."  You  say  In  your  let- 
ter to  me  that  our  society  Is  "now  moving 
to  an  era  of  high  cost  enMgy,"  and  you  seem 
to  be  bemoaning  this  fact,  and  yet  I  have 
just  discovered  that,  on  top  of  your  already 
outrageously  high  rates  and  the  above-men- 
tioned temporary  rate  Increase  that  Is  proba- 
bly $9-mllllon  hlgli^  than  that  allowable  by 
the  P.S.C.,  you  are,  even  as  I  write  this,  pe- 
titioning for  an  additional  30.4  Tc  rate  in- 
crease on  top  of  that!  Has  it  ever  occurred 
to  you.  Mr.  Luce,  that  even  a  monopoly  like 
Con  Ed  could  price  Itself  out  of  the  market 
if  nobody  is  able  to  pay  your  bills? 

Since  I  am  naive  In  this  field.  I  have  had  to 
consult  a  lot  of  smart  people  tar  advice  and 
Information.  Among  the  people  I  am  having 
advise  me  are  an  offshoot  of  Naders'  Raiders 
called  the  New  York  Citizen  Lobby.  A  very 
smart  attorney  In  this  group  named  Nancy 
Kramer  pointed  out  to  me  a  fact  which  I 
hadnt  realized.  She  says  that  we  as  consxmi- 
ers  can't  expect  much  help  from  the  Public 
Service  Commission  because  "the  PS.C.  mtf- 
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fers  from  the  endemic  disease  of  many  gov- 
ernmental regrulatory  agencies — it  bas  over- 
Identlfled  with  thooe  whose  behavior  It  U 
supposed  to  be  regulating." 

"The  consensus  of  those  familiar  with  It," 
says  Ms.  Kramer,  "is  that  the  P.S.C.  Is  totally 
sympathetic  to  the  positions  taken  by  Con 
Ed  in  almost  any  situation.  It  accepts  un- 
crltlcaUy  the  utility's  evaluation  of  a  situa- 
tion, the  data  which  It  submits,  and  the  con- 
clusions drawn  by  It,  falling  to  exercise  Inde- 
pendent Judgment,  ask  searching  questions, 
or  generally  lodk  out  for  the  Interest  of  users. 
The  P.8.C.  has  approved  walloping  Increases 
for  -Oon  Ed  .  .  .  baaed  on  evldMioe  that  was 
imconvlnclng  to  many  observBrs." 

It  Is  the  New  York  Citizen  LobbTs  opinion, 
as  well  as  the  opinion  of  many  other  citizen 
groups  and  lawmakers,  that  the  members  of 
the  P.S.C.  should  be  elected  by  and  made  re- 
sponsible to  the  general  public  and  not  be  the 
poUtlcally-appotQted  pawns  that  they  now 
seem  to  be.  "Whenever  Oon  Ed  Is  attacked." 
says  P.A.C.E.  Chairman  Levlnson.  "the  P.S.C. 
seems  to  rise  to  Its  defense,  and  whenever  the 
P.S.C.  is  attacked.  Oon  Ed  seems  to  rise  to  Its 
defense."  P.S.C.  Chairman  Swldler  was  once 
a  consultant  to  Con  Edison.  He  doesnt  ap- 
pear to  be  bending  over  backwards  to  prove 
his  Impartiality. 

Ms.  Kramer  recently  telephoned  the  PS.C. 
and  asked  If  they  had  any  brochure  or  pam- 
phlet to  tell  people  how  to  complain  to  the 
P.S.C.  about  disputed  Oon  Ed  bUls.  The  man 
she  spoke  to  appeared  nonplussed  by  her  re- 
quest and  said.  "We  dont  issue  anything  like 
that  for  the  public — w»  already  get  enough 
complaint*  as  It  Is  without  doing  anything 
like  that."  "The  Implication,"  says  Ms. 
Kramer,  "was  that  If  business  ever  fell  off  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  PS  C.  staff  was  chron- 
ically Idle  and  bored  It  might  consider  such 
an  undwtaklng." 

As  a  matter  at  fact,  B«r.  Luce.  If  a  Con  Ed 
customer  feels  he  has  been  overcharged  and 
refuses  to  pay  his  bUl  and  receives  a  notice 
that  his  power  Is  going  to  be  ttimed  off,  there 
is  one  effective  way  to  handle  the  situation : 
he  sends  a  letter  to  the  P.S.C.  by  certified 
mall,  return  receipt  requeerted.  stating  that 
his  bill  Is  In  dispute  and  demanding  an  In- 
vestigation and/or  a  hearing,  also  demanding 
that  the  "PS.C.  notify  Con  Ed  not  to  turn  off 
his  power  tlU  the  Investigation  la  com- 
pleted— a  proceas  which  usuaUy  takes  three 
or  four  months. 

WeU,  you  probably  already  knew  that.  But 
did  you  know  about  a  friend  o*  Bryan  Levin- 
son's  who  kept  getting  billed  about  twice  as 
much  as  he  thought  he  ought  to  be  and  who 
Anally  in  desperation  smashed  his  electric 
meter?  YouTl  never  guess  what  happened — 
a  new  meter  was  installed  and  It  turned  out 
that  the  old  one  was  charging  the  guy  exactly 
twice  what  he  should  have  been  charged.  Just 
as  he'd  suspected!  Which  started  mie  to 
thinking:  How  m^ny  ot  tu  have  defective 
meten  and  don't  even  know  it? 

Listen.  I  have  a  confession  to  make  to  you. 
Jus*  after  I  got  my  t33«.33  bill  it  occurred 
to  me  that  any  company  that  could  get  away 
with  a  400%  Increase  to  Its  rates  might  be  a 
company  I  should  Invest  In.  So  I  bought  one 
share  of  Con  Ed  stock.  Imagine  my  disap- 
pointment when  alDMst  Immediately  my  new 
company  dlscontmued  Its  dlvldmd  and  the 
price  of  my  stock  dropped  from  about  930  a 
share  to  about  910. 

Now  here's  something  that  I  hope  wont 
upset  you  too  much.  Mr.  Luce.  Since  I  am 
now  one  of  your  stockholdera  and  all,  my 
brokerage  arm,  Shearson-Hafamlll.  called  and 
read  me  Its  Inter-offloe  research  department 
memo  on  our  oomp*ny.  I  quote  from  It  reluc- 
tantly on  the  subject  of  our  dividend  cancel- 
lation: ".  .  .  ThU  Is  a  clear  Indication  of  poor 
management.  Chairman  Luce  came  from  a 
public  agency  where  Inefficiency  is  standard 
operating  procedure.  We  expect  that  he  will 
be  removed  and  replaced  with  an  aggree* 
live  manager  from  the  Industry.  .  . 
U«ten,  I  sure  hated  to  be  the  one  to  tell 
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you  that.  Mr.  Luce,  but  better  you  should 
hear  it  from  me  than  on  the  street.  To  teU  you 
the  truth,  I  was  sort  of  beginning  to  feel 
sorry  for  you,  even  despite  your  coming  from 
a  public  agency  where  mefflclency  Is  stand- 
ard operating  procedure.  But  then  I  learned 
what  you're  earning  and  now  I  don't  feel 
so  bad.  It  seems  you  were  earning  an  annual 
salary  of  »180,833.00  In  1973,  plus  a  pension 
of  $70,836.00  per  year  upon  retirement.  (This, 
as  you  know,  is  an  Increase  over  your  1972 
salarj-  of  $150,000.00,  In  a  period  during  which 
one  would  have  hoped  you'd  be  cutting  costs 
Instead   of   raising    your   own   salary.    Well, 
maybe  you  didn't  raise  your  own  salary— 
maybe  they  forced  the  Increase  on  you.)  I  am 
told  that  In  addition  to  all  the  above  you  are 
probably  also  earning  a  more  or  less  equiva- 
lent amount  of  money  in  non-taxable  ex- 
pense account  deals,  as  most  executives  do. 
WeU.  it  turns  out  you're  not  the  only  guy 
at  Con  Ed  making  such  a  bundle.  The  Na- 
tional  UtlUty  Service   says   that   262   execs 
at  Con  Ed  earn  between  $25,000.00  and  $160,- 
000.00  a  year,  and  that  the  top  47  of  them 
earn  more  than  your  mayor  or  our  governor 
How  about  that! 

Bryan  Levlnaon  of  FJi.C.E.  says  he  asked 
your  Special  Assistant  Russell  Holt  how  Con 
Ed  was  trimming  Its  costs  these  days  Levm- 
son  says  Holt  replied  that  Con  Ed  was  doing 
two  main  things:  (1)  Holt  said  that  eight 
or  nine  of  your  executives'  Cadillacs  were 
being  replaced  with  smaller  care,  and  that 
(2)  Con  Ed  was  removing  the  linen  towels 
from  Its  executive  washrooms.  This,  Mr  Holt 
termed,  according  to  Mr.  Levlnson,  "trlmmng 
the  fat  from  the  budget." 

I  am  sorry  as  heU  about  the  linen  towels, 
and  I  sure  h<^>e  that  youre  wasn't  one  of  the 
CadUUcs  traded  in  for  smaller  cars,  but  that 
got  me  to  thinking  again.  Maybe  you  guys 
could  have  kept  both  the  towels  and  the 
Caddies  If  you  hadn't  gone  and  repainted  all 
your  trucks  that  peppy  blue  color— repaint- 
ing which  I  was  told  by  a  source  who  was 
not  anxloua  to  be  Identified,  "cost  several 
million  doUara." 

Hey,  don't  get  me  wrong— .1  love  the  blue 
trucks  and  the  neat  new  company  logo  and 
the  "Clean  Energy"  slogan.  StUl,  what  a  price 
to  pay,  especially  If  it  led  to  such  hardships 
as  paper  towels  Instead  of  Unen  ones  and 
say,  OldsmobUes  Instead  of  Caddies. 

You  say  In  your  letter  to  me  "Our  fuel  costs 
have  more  than  tripled  In  the  past  year  "  I 
am  told  that  this  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  Con  Ed  has  no  incentive  to  shop  around 
for  better  prices,  since  you  merely  pass  along 
all  your  Increased  costs  to  your  customere 
'Con  Ed."  says  Bryan  Levlnson.  "u  allowed 
to  recover  all  'costs'  plus  a  profit,  thus  elim- 
inating any  incentive  to  cut  'costs.' "  "Con 
Ed."  says  Arnold  Pelnblatt  of  the  Community 
Voice.  "U  now  permitted  to  pass  on  100% 
of  aU  Its  increased  ftiel  costs  to  the  con- 
sumer. This  U  not  true  o(  any  other  utility  or 
similar  type  of  public  service." 

In  your  letter.  Mr.  Luce,  you  say  that  I 
"suggest  these  huge  increases  in  fuel  costs 
should  be  borne  by  Con  Edison's  360  000 
stockholdera,  many  of  them  retired  persons 
of  modest  means."  But  what  about  these 
same  retired  persons  of  modest  means  who 
aren't  able  to  pay  their  horrendously  high 
Con  Ed  bllU?  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  happen 
to  know  of  at  least  two  cases  where  an  elderly 
retired  lady  of  modest  means  and  an  elderly 
retired  couple  of  modest  means  failed  to  nav 
their  utility  bills  this  past  winter,  had  their 
power  ctit  off.  and  froze  to  death. 

I'm  sure  that  upsets  you  as  much  as  It  does 
me.  Here's  another  thing  that  upsets  me.  In 
»  recent  story  by  Robert  Carroll  in  the  NY 
Dally  News,  headed:  "OON  ED  OIL  COBT 
TAKB8  DIVE,"  I  read  the  following  puzzllmr 
Information: 

"WhUe  Consolidated  Edison's  electricity 
customere  are  being  staggered  by  fuel  costs 
that  the  company  is  passing  on  to  them,  the 
cost  of  residual  oil — Con  Ed's  principal  fuel 
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has  tumbled  dramaUcaUy  In  the  New  York 
market  over  the  last  few  months.  According 
to  OU  Buyers  Guide,  a  trade  Journal,  the  New 
York  harbor  spot  price  of  the  cleanest  re- 
sidual oU  fell  from  a  high  of  $24  a  barrel  in 
mid-December  to  $12  as  of  AprU  1,  a  50% 
drop  ....  (A  Con  Ed)  company  spokesman 
said  Its  average  price  for  January  was  $15.60  a 
barrel.  Charles  Luce  (said)  that  April  electric 
bills  for  its  customers  won't  be  any  lower 
than  in  March  ....  Luce  had  said  that  Con 
Ed's  fuel  costs  had  dropped  and  that  custom- 
ere would  benefit  by  a  reduction  of  as  much 
as  6%  in  that  portion  of  their  bills  related 
to  thoee  costs." 

I  thought  that  must  have  been  a  typo- 
graphical error — your  oil  costs  dropping  50% 
but  our  bills  being  reduced  leas  than  6%, 
but  it  wasn't.  Which  mystifies  me. 

You  know  what  else  mystifies  me,  Mr. 
Luce?  How  come  you're  suddenly  granting  me 
a  $40.48  "bluing  adjustment"?  You  know 
why  I  think?  Frankly?  Because  although  aU 
Con  Ed  customers  are  being  outrageously 
overcharged.  I  seem  at  present  to  be  making 
something  of  a  nuisance  of  myself  in  the 
media,  and  it's  becoming  embarrassing  to 
you,  and  maybe  you  thought  that  for  forty 
bucks  or  so  I'd  go  away.  If  that's  what  you're 
thinking,  Mr.  Luce,  it's  pretty  cynical.  Be- 
caiise  the  fact  Is  that  if  I'm  entitled  to  a 
"blUlng  adjustment"  of  forty  bucks  or  so. 
then  I  fully  expect  you  to  grant  the  same 
"billing  adj\istment"  to  every  single  one  of 
your  other  customers  as  well.  I  mean  why 
should  they  be  penalized  Just  because  they 
were  too  polite  to  challenge  you  In  publtcT 
You  say  in  your  letter  "...  we  need  the 
support  of  able  Jovirnalists  such  as  you.  In- 
stead, you  limit  your  solutions  to  impish 
suggestions  that  our  customere  not  pay  their 
electric  blUs.  and  that  we  not  pay  our  oU 
biUs.  .  .  ."  Nothing  could  be  more  impish 
than  your  suggestion  that  able  Journalists 
like  me  support  a  company  that  is  charging 
me  $336.33  a  month  for  electricity  and  that 
Is  plumping  to  raise  that  already  absurd 
figure  by  an  additional  30%. 

"You  should  be  cheering  for  us,"  you  say 
In  your  letter,  "not  putting  us  down."  Mr. 
Luce,  here  is  a  solemn  promise:  When  It 
becomes  apparent  to  me  that  cheering  Is  In 
order  for  Consolidated  Edison,  I  shall  be  the 
flrat  one  down  on  the  playing  field  with  the 
megaphones  and  the  pom-poms.  For  now, 
though,  I  think  111  Just  go  right  on  trying  to 
save  you  from  yourself,  and  to  try  protecting 
myself  and  my  fellow  consumere  from  your 
present  outlandish  rates  and  policies. 

I  look  forward  to  your  next  lettter  with 
great  eagerness. 
Best  wishes, 

Dan  QKEENBtmc. 
PB.  Oh,  by  the  way.  my  newest  Con  Ed 
bUl  arrived  today.  It  covera  the  period  from 
March  6,  1974  to  AprU  22,  1974  and  It's  for 
$311.89.  Together  with  last  month's  biU,  that 
makes  a  total  of  $607.74  I'm  not  paying. 

P.P.S.  My  next-door  neighbor,  Fred  Lleber- 
man.  who  pays  his  bills  promptlv  and  doesnt 
even  have  an  all -electric  apartment  like  I  do. 
Just  got  his  newest  Con  Ed  bUl  too.  His  aver- 
age monthly  bill,  he  tells  me,  has  been  nm- 
nlng  Just  under  $30.  This  month's  bill  Is 
$1,547.20  and  It  has  a  seven-day  ttim-off 
notice  along  with  it. 


H.R.  10294  IS  A  REASONABLE 
APPROACH  TO  LAND  USE 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CAUyOBKU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20,  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  Is  scheduled  to  take 
up  H.R.  10294  In  the  near  future.  As  the 
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debate  on  this  issue  heats  up,  I  think 
we  should  keep  in  mind  that  this  is  not 
a  new  subject.  It  is  not  only  being  con- 
sidered in  Washington,  and  the  bill  under 
consideration  does  not  mark  auiy  new 
area  of  Federal  Intervention.  We  hare 
ample  precedents  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment assisting  States  in  developing  pro- 
grams for  the  future.  A  recent  article 
from  the  San  Francisco  Sunday  Exam- 
iner and  Chronicle  described  the  con- 
fusion the  present  nonpolicles  have 
created  In  the  area  of  land  use  in  one 
iMut  of  California.  The  key  sentence  In 
this  article  is : 

In  the  long  run  the  most  reasonable  way  to 
accommodate  new  families  would  be  state- 
wide planning  for  new  communities  as  weU 
as  rejuvenation  of  inner  cities  and  rural 
towns  that  have  been  losing  p<9uiation. 

The  current  mlsh-mash  of  nonpolicles 
Is  not  reasonable.  HJ%.  10294,  if  adopted, 
would  provide  Federal  assistance  to 
States  to  fulfill  a  vital  national  need.  But 
the  turmoil  In  California  in  the  vacuum 
of  statewide  land  use  policies  is  not 
unique  to  California.  The  issue  Is  being 
debated  in  virtually  every  part  of  the 
country.  We  read  about  the  effect  of 
growth  and  local  reactions  to  it  from 
such  diverse  areas  as  Colorado,  Florida, 
New  England,  Georgia,  Oregon,  and 
Maryland,  to  name  Just  a  few  places. 
Local  elections  are  beginning  to  turn  on 
the  question  of  future  growth  policies, 
and  the  local  uses  of  land.  The  problems 
described  in  California  are  similar  to 
those  experienced  in  virtually  every 
metropolitan  area.  The  controversies  will 
continue  to  proliferate  unless  we  begin 
to  deal  directly  with  the  question  of  land 
use  policies.  H.R.  10294  is  a  reasonable 
approach  to  land  use. 
The  article  follows: 
Ths  fight  To  Cuke  Excess  Urban  Gbowtb 
(By  Harold  OUllam) 
"It  takes  all  the  running  you  can  do  to 
keep  in  the  same  place." — Alice  in  Wonder- 
land. 

"The  faster  we  grew,  the  farther  behind 
we  got." — Sanford  Oetreu,  former  Planning 
Director  of  San  Jose. 

In  San  Jose,  as  In  Wonderland,  the  obvious 
question  Is  why  not  Just  stop? 

To  many  developere  and  buUdere,  of  course, 
■topping  growth  of  San  Jose — and  other  com- 
munities that  are  potential  San  Joses — would 
be  disaster.  And  they  have  as  allies  construc- 
tion unions  and  sometimes  representatives 
of  the  urban  poor,  who  underatandably  feel 
that  halting  the  growth  of  any  suburban 
community  is  a  means  of  keeping  them  out. 
Whether  a  community  has  a  right  to  limit 
its  own  growth  Is  a  hackle-ralslng  issue  being 
fought  out  In  politics  and  the  courts.  The 
way  the  question  is  answered  will  shape  the 
future  of  all  UJ3.  metropolitan  regions,  and 
niost  of  them  are  looking  to  the  Bay  Area, 
which  leads  the  nation  in  innovative  ^- 
proaches  to  the  issue.  It  Is  enlightening  to 
see  how  vaxious  Bay  Area  communities  are 
trying  to  cope  with  the  dilemmas  of  growth. 
Petaluma  doubled  Its  population  in  the 
1960s  and  showed  signs  of  becoming  another 
San  Jose.  In  1971,  after  extensive  civic  soul- 
searching,  the  city  decided  to  limit  its  growth 
to  500  new  homes  a  year,  with  8  to  12  percent 
to  be  devoted  to  lower-cost  housing.  Within 
the  quota  of  600,  every  application  to  buUd 
would  be  Judged  by  such  standards  as 
whether  the  proposed  development  would 
overburden  the  city's  existing  water  system, 
•ewere,  fire  department,  schools  and  streets. 
As  might  be  expected,  developere  took  the 
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city  to  court,  arguing  that  the  plan  was  a 
violation  of  the  constitutional  right  to  travel 
and  live  anywhere.  A  federal  Judge  agreed, 
maintaining  that  the  plan  excluded  out- 
siders, particularly  the  poor.  De^lte  the  plan, 
he  indicated,  little  low-income  housing  was 
being  constructed,  partly  because  buUdlng 
restrictions  drove  prices  up. 

Petaluma  Is  appealing  the  ruling,  and  the 
case  may  go  to  the  U-S.  Supreme  Court  for 
a  landmark  decision  that  will  be  watched  ap- 
prehensively by  hundreds  of  American  oom- 
munltles  in  slmUar  situations. 

Llvermore  has  been  going  through  some  of 
the  same  agonies  at  the  same  time.  Water, 
schools  and  sewage  faculties  could  not  keep 
up  with  a  growth  rate  that  also  doubled  that 
city's  popxilatlon  in  ten  yeare.  in  1971,  angry 
voters  passed  a  stop-growth  initiative  declar- 
ing a  moratorium  on  buUdlng  permits  imtu 
the  problems  of  water,  schools  and  sewage 
were  solved. 

However,  the  Associated  Home  BuUders 
took  the  case  to  court  and  won.  The  Judge 
said,  among  other  things,  that  the  ordinance 
merely  halted  growth  rather  than  attempting 
to  solve  the  problems  of  inadequate  faculties 
to  handle  the  growth. 

Llvermore  is  appealing  the  decision.  Mean- 
time, the  city  Is  developing  a  new  master  plan 
that  wotUd  detail  ways  of  expanding  public 
faculties  and  providing  subsidized  low-cost 
housing.  New  homes  would  temporarUy  be 
limited  to  550  per  year — ^the  capacity  of  the 
present  water  system  Whether  this  strategy 
wiU  avoid  the  Petaluma  impasse  only  the 
courts  can  say. 

Palo  Alto  U  trying  a  different  approach. 
When  a  developer  wanted  to  subdivide  scenic 
foothUls  west  of  the  built-up  area,  the  city 
hired  San  Francisco  plannera  Livingston  and 
Blayney  to  study  the  alternatives.  The  result- 
ing report  came  to  a  surprising  conclusion :  It 
would  cost  less  In  the  long  rim  for  the  city  to 
buy  the  foothUl  land  and  keep  It  open  than 
to  aUow  it  to  be  developed  as  proposed.  The 
subdivisions  would  require  costly  services — 
Including  schools,  access  streets,  flood  and 
landslide  prevention  measures. 

THB   PLAN   IS  TO  DXCIDE   WHAT   LEVKL   OF 
POPULATION    CaOWTH    IS    OXSDtABLE 

But  purchasing  the  foothUl  area  would  stUl 
be  an  expensive  proposition,  and  the  Palo 
Alto  city  councU  decided  to  try  a  less  costly 
way  of  keeping  the  foothUls  open.  They 
changed  the  sonlng  from  one-acre  lots  to 
ten  acres. 
Irate  landowners  sued  the  city  for  depriv- 
.  Ing  them  of  their  right  to  use  their  land.  Not 
so,  said  the  city:  the  land  oonld  stUl  be  used 
for  farms,  golf  courses,  and  possibly  educa- 
tional Institutions.  In  answer  to  the  com- 
plaint that  the  ten-acre  zoning  discriminates 
particularly  against  low-income  famUles, 
Palo  Alto  says  buUdlng  on  the  hUly  land 
would  be  too  expensive  for  low-cost  housing 
and  points  to  Its  program  for  such  housing 
elsewhere  In  the  city.  The  courts  have  yet  to 
be  heard  from  on  this  one. 

Marln  county,  lUce  Palo  Alto,  is  using  the 
technique  of  large-lot  zoning  (in  some  cases 
as  large  as  60  acres)  to  maintain  the  rural 
character  of  the  middle  and  western  parts 
of  the  county.  Marin  has  also  used  the  equally 
rcontroversial  method  of  controlling  growth 
by  denying  water  to  proposed  new  develop- 
ments. (The  June  election  for  the  Marin 
Municipal  Water  District  Board  may  deter- 
mine whether  this  policy  continues.)  The 
developere,  of  course,  are  suing  and  the 
courts  have  yet  to  rule. 

Meantime,  Marin  is  working  on  a  new 
Countywlde  Plan  that  woiUd  provide  for  con- 
trolled growth  in  and  around  the  cities  whUe 
keeping  the  rural  areas  open.  The  phUoeophy 
of  the  plan  is  to  decide  what  level  of  popula- 
tion growth  is  desirable,  then  develop  water 
and  other  facilities  to  supply  that  population, 
rather  than  the  usual  method  of  expanding 
water  and  other  services  In  a  continual  at- 
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tempt  to  accommodate  a  local  population 
explosion  that  never  stops  exploding. 

Sen  Jose  itself  has  belatedly  moved  toward 
growth  oontrol  as  a  consequence  of  a  "house- 
wives revolt"  which  last  year  resulted  In  a 
successful  ballot  mitlatlve.  The  measure  pre- 
vents the  city  councU  from  creating  new  resi- 
dential zoning  in  areas  where  schools  are 
overcrowded.  Of  course  the  buUdere  have 
gone  to  court. 

These  cases  and  othere  are  considered  In 
detaU  in  the  new  "Handbook  for  Controlling 
Local  Orowth,"  pubUshed  by  the  Stanford 
Environmental  Law  Society,  a  student  group 
at  Stanford  Law  School  Ramapo,  New  York, 
for  example,  has  a  phased  zoning  plan  similar 
to  Petaluma'B,  but  that  states  highest  court 
has  approved  It.  One  difference  seems  to  be 
that  the  Ramapo  plan  ties  limited  growth  to 
very  specific  measures  for  providing  more 
schools,  sewere,  roads,  parks  and  low-cost 
housing.  But  perhaps  an  even  more  Impor- 
tant distinction  is  that  the  decisions  were 
made  by  different  judges,  interpreting  laws  In 
different  ways. 

The  whole  field  of  land-use  law  in  relation 
to  community  growth  is  in  a  state  of  con- 
fusion (the  law,  too,  suffere  from  growmg 
pains) ,  and  no  one  knows  exactly  what  can 
and  cannot  be  done.  What  seems  to  be  emerg- 
ing is  the  conclusion  that  a  community  can- 
not legaUy  stop  Its  own  growth  but  that  It 
can  slow  the  growth  rate,  provided  it  has  an 
effective  plan  to  catch  up  on  pubUc  faculties 
and  low-cost  housing. 

Yet  the  critical  issue  would  stUl  be  unre- 
solved :  At  some  point  a  community's  growth 
must  stop.  New  court  decisions  or  new  laws 
may  In  time  catch  up  with  the  facts  of  life 
and  permit  a  legal  ceUing  on  community  and 
regional  growth.  In  the  long  run  the  most 
reasonable  way  to  accommodate  new  families 
would  be  statewide  planning  for  new  com- 
munities as  well  as  rejuvenation  of  inner 
cities  and  rural  towns  that  have  been  losmg 
population. 


MALCOLM  X 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or   NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  May  20,  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
the  19th  of  May,  would  have  been  the 
49th  birthday  of  Malcolm  Little,  better 
known  as  Malcolm  X. 

History  is  showing  the  incisive  fore- 
sight this  great  black  man  had  In  ana- 
lyzing the  human  suffering  of  oppressed 
peoples  around  the  world  and  their  re- 
sponse to  that  oppression. 

Malcolm  X  was  a  man  who  sincerely 
believed  in  the  brotherhood  among  peo- 
ples of  all  races  but  he  based  his  belief 
on  mutual  brotherhood.  Many  times  he 
spoke  of  the  need  to  love  those  who  love 
you.  but  he  also  spoke  of  the  need  to  de- 
fend yourself  from  those  who  would 
harm  you. 

He  believed  in  the  need  for  brother- 
hood among  the  oppressed  peoples  of 
Africa.  Latin  America,  Asia,  and  Amer- 
ica. He  saw  the  basic  necessity  for 
human  rights  to  supersede  the  ecopoliti- 
cal  dictates  of  the  world  powers.  He 
had  only  begun  to  identify  the  possible 
courses  of  action  necessary  to  overcome 
the  worldwide  oppression  faced  by  the 
black,  brown,  red.  and  yellow  peoples 
when  he  was  brutally  murdered  on  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1965. 

Although  his  organization,  the  Orga- 
nization of  Afro-American  Unity,  con- 
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tinued  after  his  death,  the  thrust  that 
only  this  great  man  could  provide  left 
a  major  void  in  spearheading  the  fight 
for  the  world's  oppressed  peoples. 

El  HaJ)  Malek  El-Shabazz,  as  Mal- 
cohn  X  was  known  at  his  death,  was 
without  question  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  significant  men  of  the  20th 
century. 

THE  NEED  FOR  A  BALANCED 
BUDGET 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF   TKXAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSEMTATIVBS 

Monday.  May  20,  1974 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Spealcer,  on  Mon- 
day, May  13,  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee heard  testimony  by  Mr.  Roy  Ash, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  and  Mr.  Paul  Volcker,  Un- 
dersecretary of  the  Treasury  for  Mone- 
tary Affairs.  Following  the  testimony.  I 
asked  Mr.  Ash  and  Mr.  Volcker  about 
the  budget  and  the  problem  of  inflation. 
I  expressed  to  them  my  concern  about 
excessive  Federal  spending,  deficit  fi- 
nancing, high  interest  rates,  and  the 
continuing  problem  of  inflation.  I  enter 
into  the  Concrkssional  Record  a  part  of 
that  discussion: 

DiSCTTBSION 

Mr.  AscKEB.  I  assume  that  you  gentlemen 
believe,  as  I  do,  that  Inflation  Is  the  biggest 
problem  that  this  country  has  right  now. 

Mr.  Volcker.  Yes. 

Mr.  AxcHXB.  And  I  hope  you  also  agree  that 
Inflation  is  caused  by  govenunent  and  gov- 
ernment must  do  something  to  try  to  bring 
an  end  to  it,  prlmarUy  reduce  deficit 
spending. 

But  we  find  glnmilcks  over  the  years  to 
cover  this  up.  First  came  the  "unified 
budget"  to  make  It  appear  that  we  are  on  a 
balanced  budget,  but  actually  Instead  of  bor- 
rowing the  money  to  cover  the  Federal  funds 
deficit  trom  the  open  markets  and  people, 
we  are  borrowing  It  from  the  Social  Security 
trust  fund,  which  stUl  means  we  are  getting 
It  from  the  people,  but  In  an  indirect  way. 

Now  we  have  gone  to  a  fuU  employment 
balanced  budget.  What  wUl  we  do  for  en- 
cores when  we  run  out  on  this  one  and  still 
can't  reach   a  bcUance? 

It  seems  to  me  this  Is  a  cruel  deception  on 
the  American  people  when  the  basic  factor 
Involved  In  Infiatlon  is  deficit  spending  at 
the  Federal  level  and  deficit  spending  out  of 
the  Federal  funds  budget. 

Tou  finally  have  to  recognize  that  only  the 
Federal  fvinds  budget  counts  when  you  come 
up  and  ask  for  an  increase  In  the  debt  ceil- 
ing, not  the  unified  budget  and  not  the  full 
employment  budget. 

I  will  have  to  say  that  as  a  Republican  I 
am  frankly  very  disappointed  that  the  Ad- 
ministration has  not  proposed  a  balanced 
budget  since  it  has  been  in  office.  If  we  can't 
balance  the  Federal  budget  In  fiscal  years 
1973  and  1974  when  we  have  had  the  greatest 
economic  prosperity  In  the  history  of  this 
country.  I  wonder  when  on  earth  we  will 
ever  balance  the  budget.  And  if  we  don't  do 
It,  we  can  talk  about  escalator  Indexes,  we 
can  talk  about  wage  and  price  control,  all 
theae  other  bootstrap  operations  and  we 
won't  solve  Inflation.  .  .  . 

Tbe  Congress  has  managed  each  year  to 
exceed  even  that  proposed  by  the  White 
House.  This  to  me  is  something  that  Is  so 
fundamental  and  Is  a  governmental  respon- 
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slblllty.  I  wish  there  were  more  leadership 
from  you  gentlemen  and  certainly  we  need 
more  in  Congress. 

Now  you  mention  the  question  about 
Interest  rates.  Can  we  reasonably  ever  ex- 
pect Interest  rates  to  be  below  the  rate  of 
Inflation? 

Mr.  VoLcKEK.  Not  for  any  period  of  time, 
I  dont  think. 

Mr.  Archzr.  Aren't  we  kidding  ourselves?  If 
we  are  going  to  have  ten  percent  InflAtlon, 
Interest  rates  are  going  to  above  ten  percent 
»  year.  Who  Is  going  to  lend  money  at  a  rate 
which  at  the  end  of  the  year  wUl  produce 
leas  In  purchasing  power  than  they  had  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year? 

Once  again  we  artificially  try  to  make 
reasons  and  excuses  pcrilttcally  and  otherwise 
to  Justify  a  lower  Interest  rate.  Once  again 
we  come  back  to  inflation.  All  of  what  we  are 
talking  about  is  primarily  because  of  inflla- 
tlon  and  deficit  spending  which  is  a  direct 
cause  of  Inflation. 

I  wish  we  cotUd  have — this  Is  the  longest 
statement  I  have  ever  made  on  this  com- 
mittee because  I  really  beUeve  In  ««if<Tig 
questions  rather  than  maHTig  statements, 
but  I  think  this  problem  is  so  Immense  and 
so  great,  in  this  country  and  the  world, 
that  somebody  has  to  start  talking  about  it. 
I  don't  think  there  is  enough  talk  In  Congress 
or  out  of  the  White  House  with  respect  to 
It  and  with  plans  to  stop  It. 

As  my  colleague  Joe  Karth  said,  what  Is 
your  plan  to  stop  inflation?  Your  plan  Is  to 
reconmiend  a  budget  $20  billion  In  deficit 
for  1976  in  Federal  funds.  I  for  one  cannot 
comprehend  this,  particularly  when  our  plant 
capacity  is  what  it  Is  and  we  have  shortages 
In  basic  materials. 

I  certainly  would  be  pleased  to  have  your 
conunents. 

Mr.  Ash.  I  coxild  make  one  comment  which 
Isn't  as  responsive  as  I  know  you  would  like, 
but  maybe  partly  responsive. 

Last  year  In  the  fiscal  1974  budget  we  did 
propose  a  number  of  actions  to  go  in  the 
very  direction  that  you  suggest.  They  were  a 
combination  of  unilateral  administration  ac- 
tions and  thoee  proposed  for  Congressional 
action.  I  must  say  that  tiie  response  was 
overwhelming  and  I  am  probably  the  de- 
fendant in  100  lawsuits  as  a  result. 

Those  proposed  for  Congressional  action 
had  zero  Congressional  action,  so  we  had  a 
run  at  It  last  year  to  move  in  the  direction 
that  you  are  suggesting.  Because  it  didn't 
get  us  very  far,  we  wiU  have  to  try  another 
way. 

Mr.  Archxr.  I  think  the  record  shows  you 
made  a  lot  stronger  effort  than  the  Congress 
uid  you  should  get  credit  In  that  regard. 
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PRESIDENT  J.  WESLEY  HAINES.  OF 
PRANKUN  COLLEGE,  FRANKLIN. 
IND.,  SPEAKS  WITH  WISDOM  AND 
PERCEPTION 


HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  20.  1974 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend.  President  J.  Wesley  Haines,  of 
Franklin  College  in  Indiana,  recently 
spoke  at  the  dedication  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  in  Marion,  Ind.,  on 
March  31. 1974. 

I  find  his  remarks  to  be  refreshing  and 
full  of  the  insight  the  world  needs  so 
much,  at  all  times.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  in- 
clude these  speeches  in  the  Record: 


In  Remembrance 

Art  in  all  its  forms — poetry,  proee  writing, 
music,  architecture — is  not  simply  for  art's 
sake.  It  serves  a  deeper  function  In  the  hu- 
man enterprise:  it  preserves  what  otherwise 
might  be  lost,  forgotten.  Michelangelo  ou 
the  ceUings  of  the  Sistlne  Chapel  everlast- 
ingly reminds  us  that  we  are  creatures,  that 
our  glory  comes  from  a  Creator.  Thomas 
Jeffenon  by  forging  the  great  second  sen- 
tence of  the  American  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence preserves  the  same  deep  truth  for 
•11  men.  And  Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn  In  his 
writings  Is  insiu'lng  for  humanity  remem- 
brance of  the  degradation  to  which  men  can 
sink,  too. 

E^ven  trivial  doggerel  sometimes  reminds  us 
of  our  precious  indiylduality  in  our  mass  and 
massive  society,  as  when  a  poet  friend  of  mine 
wrote: 

When  I  was  bom,  they  told  my  name. 
And  when  I  die,  theyll  do  the  same — 
And  thoiigh  these  facte  make  short  recital, 
I'm  glad  statlsttes  think  I'm  vital. 

The  same  function  is  performed  by  this 
bit  of  verse,  too: 

When  I  pass  a  little  church. 

I  stop  and  pay  a  visit — 

So  when  at  last  I'm  carried  in. 

The  Lord  wont  say,  "Who  is  it?  " 

This  church  we  dedicate  today,  not  simply 
In  tribute  to  the  art  and  skUl  of  architect 
and  buUder,  not  only  because  of  the  planning 
and  funding  of  this  congregation,  not  alone 
to  create  a  structure  of  beauty,  but  chiefly 
to  remind  ourselves,  our  contemporaries,  anu 
thoee  who  wUl  come  after  us  Whose  we  are 
and  Whom  we  serve.  This  we  do  in  remem- 
brance of  Him. 

George  Orwell's  book,  "Nineteen  Eighty- 
Pour."  Is  a  classic,  not  beca^ise  of  its  style, 
but  because  it  reminds  us  of  what  can  hap- 
pen to  human  beings,  to  free  men,  when  they 
forget  or  neglect  what  we  dedicate  today.  To 
me.  its  most  chUllng  part  is  Orwell's  simple 
statement  that  churches,  converted  to  other 
uses,  were  still  standing  in  London  in  1984, 
but  none  could  remember  what  they  were  for. 

Preachers  have  made  famous  a  centuries- 
old,  little  church  in  England  by  often  quot- 
ing iU  dedicatory  plaque  i^>out  "doing  the 
best  things  in  the  worst  of  times." 

Now,  it's  not  hard  to  make  a  case  for  these 
being  the  worst  of  times.  Some  students  on 
coUege  campuses,  long  on  dissent  and  pro- 
test and  short  on  experience  and  perspective, 
who  think  the  world  began  with  their  birth, 
can't  see  anything  good  or  hopefxil  about 
our  times  In  the  n.S.A.  A  couple  of  years  ago, 
I  talked  with  a  college  student,  with  a  Daniel 
Boone  haircut,  a  Mark  Twain  mustache,  and 
an  Abe  Llnc<dn  beard,  who  said  he  was  re- 
jecting the  past.  I  have  a  friend  of  maturer 
years  who  cancelled  his  newspaper  subscrip- 
tion because  so  much  news  was  so  bstd.  So, 
he  missed  what  I  read:  the  letter  response 
of  a  man  In  Lubbock,  Texas  who  had  been 
sent  a  bill  or  a  request  for  a  donation  by  the 
National  Association  of  Coimtles: 

"Dear  Sir,  In  reply  to  your  request  to  send 
a  check,  I  wish  to  Inform  you  that  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  my  bank  account  makes  it 
almost  impossible.  My  shattered  financial 
condition  Is  due  to  federal  laws,  state  laws, 
city  laws,  county  laws,  mothers-in-law, 
brothers-in-law  and  outlaws. 

"Through  these  laws  I  am  compelled  to 
pay  a  bvislness  tax,  amusement  tax,  school 
tax,  gas  tax,  sales  tax,  liquor  tax,  tobacco  tax. 
Income  tax,  poll  tax,  excise  tax  and  thumb 
tax:  even  my  brains  are  taxpd. 

"I  am  over  taxed  and  am  required  to  get 
a  business  license,  car  license,  himtlng  li- 
cense, flshing  license,  truck  license,  marriage 
license  and  dog  license. 

"My  business  Is  so  governed  that  it  is  not 
easy  for  me  to  find  out  who  owns  It.  I  am 
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inspected,  disrespected,  rejected,  examined, 
re-examined,  informed,  misinformed,  re- 
quired, summoned,  commanded,  demanded 
snd  compelled  untU  I  provide  an  inexhaust- 
ible supply  of  money  for  every  known  need 
of  the  himian  race. 

"Simply  because  I  refuse  to  donate  to 
something  or  other,  I  am  a  miser,  but  If  I 
give  liberally.  I'm  doing  it  for  show.  If  I  die 
young  the  wivld  has  lost  a  good  trading 
man,  but  If  I  Uve  to  be  a  r^  old  age,  I'm 
robbing  the  grave. 

"I  can  teU  you  honestly  that  except  for  a 
miracle  I  could  not  enclose  this  check.  The 
wolf  at  my  door  Just  bad  pups.  I  sold  them 
and  here  is  the  money." 

More  seriously,  I  recently  read  an  editorial: 

"It  is  a  gloomy  moment  in  the  history  of 
our  country.  Not  In  the  lifetime  of  most  men 
has  there  been  so  much  grave  and  deep  ap- 
prehension; never  has  the  future  seemed  so 
Incalculable  as  at  this  time. 

"The  domestic  economic  situation  Is  in 
chaos.  Our  dollar  is  weak  throughout  the 
world.  Prices  are  so  high  as  to  be  utterly 
Impossible. 

"The  political  caldron  seethes  and  bubbles 
with  uncertainty  ...  It  is  a  solemn  moment. 
Of  our  troubles  no  man  can  see  the  end." 

But  I  read  on  to  the  comment,  "this  edi- 
torial was  printed  in  an  1857  edition  of 
Harper's  Weekly." 

I  also  read  recently  about  "the  demoraliza- 
tion of  disappointed  hopes"  of  the  American 
people  and  this  quote  from  a  famous  colum- 
nist-pundit : 

•A  demoralized  people  is  one  in  which  the 
individual  has  become  isolated  and  is  the 
prey  of  his  own  suspicion.  He  trusts  nol>ody 
and  nothing,  not  even  himself.  He  believes 
nothing,  except  the  worst  of  everybody  and 
everything.  He  sees  only  confusion  in  him- 
self and  conspiracies  in  other  men.  That  is 
panic.  That  Is  disintegration.  That  is  what 
counts  when  in  some  sudden  emergency  of 
their  lives  men  find  themselves  unsupported 
by  clear  convictions  that  transcend  their 
Immediate  and  personal  desires." 

Again,  it  seems  descriptive  of  the  current 
Watergate  psychoeU.  doesnt  It?  But  It's  not. 
Walter  Llppmann  wrote  that  about  40  years 
ago  in  the  Great  Depression. 

So,  a  little  perspective  keeps  me  from  get- 
ting too  uptight  over  the  doomsayers  this 
country  and  people  have  a  way  of  surviving 
for  nearly  200  years  now.  As  Lincoln  did  in 
the  ClvU  War.  it  is  appropriate  for  Senator 
Hatfield  to  call  for  a  National  Day  of  Hu- 
miliation, Fasting  and  Prayer,  but  I  insist  on 
placing  individual  guUt  on  the  individual 
guilty  and  not  indicting  a  whole  people,  and 
I  refuse  to  wear  sackcloth  and  ashes  364 
other  days  as  if  we  in  this  country  had 
nothing  to  be  thankful  for  or  nothing  to 
celebrate. 

Some  seem  to  want  to  "liberate"  us  from 
all  our  Institutions,  and  substitute  others  or 
nothing,  but  I  don't  want  to  be  "liberated" 
from  a  standard  of  living  so  high  that  our 
welfare  recipients  would  be  considered 
wealthy  In  dozens  of  other  countries.  I  don't 
want  to  be  "liberated"  from  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment that  allows  everyone  from  intellec- 
tuals to  screwballs  to  criticize  it  in  the  town 
square  without  fear  of  being  hustled  off  to 
JaU  or  deported  or  eliminated.  I  don't  want 
to  be  "liberated"  from  a  government  that 
for  all  its  Imperfections  is  more  responsive 
to  its  citizens  than  any  other  form  of  gov- 
ernment. (I'm  Indebted  to  Jim  Plebig  for 
those  phrases).  It  may  be,  as  Winston 
Churchill  said  of  democracy,  the  worst  sys- 
tem in  the  world,  except  all  the  others. 

If  it  Is  sinful  to  think,  as  St.  Paul  taught, 
more  highly  of  ourselves  than  we  ought,  it  is 
dually  sinful  to  debase  and  abuse  ourselves 
u  If  God  had  not  blessed  us  and  endowed 
us,  as  if  we  had  no  mission  of  hope  and  help 
for  the  rest  of  the   world.  Not  everything 
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American  is  best,  not  everything  American 
is  good  (only  a  Jingo  would  say  that),  but 
the  recent  statement  of  our  Canadian  neigh- 
bor, Gordon  Sinclair,  Is  a  sober  and  honest 
judgment  of  the  balance  of  national  deeds 
over  misdeeds.  And  I  think  that,  under  God, 
we  not  only  have  a  future,  but  a  future  we 
can  be  "bullish"  about. 

John  W.  Gardner,  who  once  said  that  our 
country  needs  critics,  but  loving  critics,  re- 
cently wrote  in  Parents  magazine : 

"When  this  198-year-old  nation  was 
founded,  there  was  a  Holy  Roman  Emperor. 
Venice  was  a  republic,  France  was  ruled  by 
a  king,  China  by  an  emperor,  Russia  by  an 
empress.  Japan  by  a  shogun.  Great  Britain 
was  a  monarchy,  tempered  by  the  barest  be- 
ginnings of  democracy.  All  those  regimes — 
and  scores  of  others — have  passed  into  his- 
tory. The  only  government  among  today's 
world  powers  that  stands  essentially  un- 
changed is  the  Federal  Union  put  together  in 
the  1780's  by  13  states  on  the  east  coast  of 
North  America.  It  will  survive  Watergate." 

WhUe  the  Founding  Fathers  "invented" 
this  country  198  years  ago  and  by  Declara- 
tion and  Constitution  gave  it  its  essential 
political  form,  the  spiritual  ancestry  of  the 
American  Proposition  is  at  least  2500  years 
older,  traceable  back  to  Greece  and  Palestine. 
This  is  how  Russell  Davenport  and  the  editors 
of  Fortune  magazine  described  that  ancestry 
in  "U.S.A.,  The  Permanent  Revolution" 
(1951): 

"The  essence  of  the  American  Proposition 
can  be  understood  only  against  the  long 
religious  history  of  mankind  that  preceded 
its  formulation.  Man  first  discovered  the 
fatherhood  of  God,  then  the  brotherhood 
of  all  men  in  Christ:  and  as  he  grew  in  ^ir- 
Itual  understanding,  he  was  released  in  the 
custody  of  his  own  conscience,  to  seek  good 
and  shun  evil  according  to  his  own  lights. 
This  spiritual  freedom  Is  real  because  man 
was  created  by  God  In  the  'image'  of  God. 
Man  carries  within  him  something  that  the 
merely  animal  does  not  have,  the  divine 
spark,  the  'image.'  Since  every  man  is  thus 
of  God,  every  man  U  equal,  in  the  sense  that 
no  man  can  claim  he  is  more  Important  to 
God  than  any  other  man.  The  human  indi- 
vidual thus  has  a  special  status  with  regard 
to  all  other  things  and  beings  on  earth:  he 
must  live,  and  must  be  entitled  to  live,  by 
the  laws  of  God,  not  Just  by  t^je  laws  and  di- 
rectives of  men. 

"According  to  the  American  Proposition, 
this  special  status  of  the  Individual  is 
couched  in  cerUin  Rights  with  which  every- 
one is  endowed.  It  is  specifically  stated  In 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  that  man 
Is  endowed  with  these  Rights  by  his  Creator; 
the  Rights,  therefore,  are  not  man-made  but 
God-made.  They  are  'unalienable.'  grounded 
In  the  universe  itself,  reflecting  universal 
laws  of  natvire:  that  is  to  say,  they  are  nat- 
ural, not  merely  political.  Rights.  The  human 
individual  Is  clothed  with  them  and  no  other 
man  or  group  of  men  Is  entitled  by  God's 
law  to  strip  them  from  him." 

In  fact  the  proposition  is  implicit  In  the 
account  of  Naboth's  vineyard  in  1  Kings  21. 
Ahab.  king  of  Samaria,  wanted  to  buy 
Naboth's  vineyard  next  to  his  palace  In  Je«- 
reel.  But  Naboth  was  not  about  to  give  up 
the  InheriUnce  of  his  fathers.  Ahab's  wife, 
Jezebel,  plotted  and  executed  the  death  of 
Naboth.  Who  was  he  to  defy  the  king?  What 
rights  had  he,  a  commoner?  But  EUJah.  the 
prophet,  spoke  for  God,  and  said  something 
else.  Jefferson  explicated  it  millennia  later; 
".  .  .  all  men  are  created  equal  (king  and 
commoner  alike)  .  .  .  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights." 

These  are  not  the  first  times  in  our  na- 
tional history  "that  try  men'a  aouls,"  as  Tom 
Paine  wrote  at  the  beginning,  nor  are  they 
the  first  times  In  which  "the  summer  soldier 
and  the  sunshine  patriot"  show  their  cyni- 
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clsm  and  despair.  But  those  of  us  who  build 
and  sustain  chvirches  in  these  times  remem- 
ber and  proclaim  the  first  principles,  and  will 
be  numbered  among  thoee  who  "deserve  the 
love  and  thanks  of  man  and  woman"  in  the 
future. 

So,  I  think  the  coufitry  will  survive  not 
only  Watergate,  but  some  austerity  and  ad- 
versity as  well,  and  be  the  better  and  stronger 
for  it.  There  are  hazards  In  affluence— "too 
much  gas,  too  much  boose,  too  much  oaoney 
and  talk  and  noise,"  as  James  Reston  says. 

Less  talk,  less  verbiage  would  be  salutary. 
cerUlnly.  The  Lord's  Prayer  has  56  words: 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address,  266;  the  Ten 
Commandments,  297;  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  800.  But  a  recent  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment directive  setting  the  price  of  cab- 
bage has  26,911  words.  Shortages  are  some- 
times more  beneficial  than  sxirpluses,  al- 
though under  shortages  you  do  have  to 
learn  to  live  with  limitations — like  the  man 
who  wanted  to  endow  a  hospital  bed  In 
perpetuity  for  $10,000.  When  told  it  would 
take  $20,000  to  endow  a  bed  in  perpetuity, 
his  lawyer  Said  he  had  two  options:  endow 
'^  a  bed  In  perpetuity,  or  endow  a  whole 
bed  in  >^  of  perpet\ilty. 

Now  that's  a  Joke  because  while  we  can 
live,  and  perhaps  more  safely,  sanely,  and 
healthfully,  on  halfs  or  parts  of  our  material 
abundance  and  affluence,  we  cannot  live  by 
spiritual  halfs.  It  reminds  me  of  the  story 
about  George  Kaufman  and  Dorothy  Parker 
when  both  were  acerbic  wits  in  the  famous 
Algonquin  Club.  George  Kaufman  was  whoUy 
Jewish.  Dorothy  Parker  had  one  Jewish  par- 
ent and  one  Gentile  parent.  At  one  meet- 
ing, someone  made  an  anti-Semitic  remark. 
George  Kaufman  said.  "I'm  leaving,  and  I 
expect  Dorothy  Parker  to  follow  me  half- 
way." A  marriage  cannot  survive  if  man  and 
wife  are  half-faithful  to  one  another.  A  mind 
is  not  whole  that  Is  made  up  of  half-truths. 
A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand, 
as  Lincoln  said,  half -slave  and  half-free.  All 
nien — or  none — are  created  equal,  however 
unequally  Xiora.  No  country,  no  cause,  no 
enterprise  ever  flourished  or  achieved  great- 
ness on  half -loyalty,  half -dedication  In  any 
undertaking  of  spirit.  It  requires  a  pledge  of 
life,  fortune,  and  sacred  honor — the  whole 
of  each  of  them.  You  cannot  serve  y^  Ood 
and  ^  Mammon. 

Nowhere  is  this  clearer  than  In  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  new  church — in  remembrance  of 
Him  Who  is  the  Way.  the  Truth,  and  the 
LUe,  who  said  we  must — if  at  all— love  God 
with  all  our  hearts  and  souls  and  strengths 
and  minds,  and  our  neighbors  as  ourselves. 

When  I  survey  the  wondrous  cross  .  . 
Love  so  amazing,  so  divine. 
Demands  my  soul,  my  life!  my  all. 

Whatever  the  tlmee,  thU  church  wUl  re- 
mind us  and  all  who  see  it  of  what  Is  Best 
and  Eternal— and  In  that  Ught,  which  no 
darkness  can  put  out.  aU  times  are  not  only 
bearable  but  improvable. 


WINDFALL  PROFITS 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

or  californu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20,  1974 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  this 
Congress  has  recently  proposed  a  WU 
which  includes  a  formula  and  system  for 
taxing  what  they  call  windfall  profits  of 
the  oil  and  gas  industries.  This,  in  my 
Judgment,  is  an  impossible  task.  Con- 
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gress  is  not  omniscient  an^  should  not 
attempt  to  dictate  to  the  Amertean  pe- 
troleum industries  what  is  or  wh^t  b  not 
a  reasonable  profit. 

The  current  antipcofit  mentality  grows 
out  of  a  basic  failure  to  understand  the 
true  nature  of  the  source  and  benefit  of 
profits  in  our  free  market  system.  In  a 
free  maricet  system  the  consumer  makes 
a  contrtbuttng  decision  as  to  whether  the 
products  and  servlcos  are  in  fact  exces- 
sive in  price.  The  consumer,  by  buying 
from  a  comi)etitive,  discount  supplier, 
can  make  a  value  judgment  in  the 
marketplace. 

Robert  G.  Anderson  recently  discussed 
the  fallacy  of  Government  Interference, 
and  the  ultimate  penalty  to  the  con- 
simier,  in  an  article  which  appeared  in 
^the  May  issue  of  a  monthly  publication 
entitled,  the  Freeman.  Mr.  Anderson 
states: 

Onc«  It  Is  understood  that  profits  and 
losses  evolve  from  the  changing  values  of 
consumers.  It  becomes  obvious  that  abolish- 
ing wlndfaU  proAts  or  wlndfaU  losses  Is  Im- 
possible. 

Before  we  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives vote  on  the  oil  and  gas  energy  tax 
bill,  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  review  the 
thoughts  of  Mr.  Anderson  and  heed  the 
warning  in  his  article  for  he  is  correct: 
WiNDFAix  Profits 
(By  Robert  O.  Anderson) 

Of  aU  aspects  of  the  free  market  economic 
system,  the  rote  of  profit-making  by  indi- 
viduals is  the  one  most  subject  to  oontro- 
ver3y.  An  air  of  apology  seems  to  permeate 
any  discussion  of  profit-making,  even  among 
those  who  generaUy  commend  the  market 
soolety. 

Companies  seem  duty-bound  to  defend 
their  latest  financial  reports.  Any  increase 
in  profits  is  contrasted  with  earlier  periods 
of  losses  or  "inadequate"  profits.  The  relative 
smaUness  of  profits  Is  demonstrated  In  terms 
of  capital  mvested,  annual  sales,  or  total 
wages.  Public  relation  departments  tremble 
over  reported  company  success  and  gear 
themselves  for  the  Inevitable  onslaught  such 
favorable  reports  will  bring. 

Among  the  charges  most  feared  Is  the  ac- 
cusation that  the  firm  has  reaped  wlndfaU 
profits.  While  "normal"  profits  might  be 
tolerated,  anything  above  so-called  normalcy 
is  Invariable  subject  to  public  charges  of  ex- 
ploitation. The  implication  subtly  drawn  is 
that  windfall  profits  accrue  as  a  result  of 
someone  else's  losses.  While  the  public  might 
overlook  small  injustices,  large  profits  are 
simply  Intolerable. 

This  massive  assault  on  profitmaking  re- 
flects a  belief  that  prc^ts  are  something 
extra,  the  elimination  of  which  would  result 
in  a  general  Improvement  in  human  welfare, 
that  profits  are  gained  at  the  expense  of 
others — "unearned"  and  "unjust." 

This  antl-proflt  mentality  stems  from  a 
failure  to  understand  the  true  nature  and 
source^  M  profits,  the  Integral  relaUonshlp 
existing  between  profits  and  losses,  and  their 
basic  Importance  to  the  functioning  of  the 
maiiut  syjtem.  It  Is  a  faUure  to  understand 
that  an  attack  upon  profits,  even  excess  or 
windfall  profits,  Is  an  attack  upon  the  mar- 
ket system  itself. 

Within  the  framework  of  a  free  market 
price  system,  profits  show  which  producers 
have  best  satisfied  the  wants  of  consumers. 
Profits  appear  as  the  result  of  actions  taken 
earlier  by  those  producers  most  successful  in 
anticipating  and  serving  the  demands  of  the 
consumer.  Profits  demonstrate  how  well  a 
producer  has  employed  scarce  resources  In 
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the  past  toward  the  satisfaction  of  consumer 
wants.  Profits  are  a  record  of  ezperlenoe,  a 
reward  for  satisfactory  service  rendered. 

The  process  of  profit-making,  however,  is 
not  the  same  thing  as  the  amoimt  of  profits 
recorded.  Profits  earned  in  the  past,  serve  as 
no  specific  guide  for  futtire  productive  ac- 
tivity, thoiigh  the  fact  that  they  wefe  earned 
may  offer  hope  of  future  profits.  Past  prof- 
itable activity  In  a  given  form  of  produc- 
tion assures  nothing  about  the  future.  At- 
tempts to  imitate  activities  that  have  been 
profitable  have  resulted  in  many  business 
failures. 

The  opportunity  for  profit-makmg  stems 
from  the  changing  values  of  consumers  over 
time,  and  the  refiectlon  of  these  changing 
values  on  prices.  The  individual  who  foresees 
correctly  these  developing  changes  In  market 
prices,  and  acts  upon  his  foresight,  wlU  be 
the  profit-maker. 

AOJTTSTINC  TO  CHAITCE 

If  man  were  omniscient,  or  If  his  values 
were  to  remain  static,  the  concept  of  profit 
and  loss  would  not  exist.  But  fallibility  and 
change  are  part  of  the  human  condition  and 
necessarily  affect  man's  economic  behavior. 
Today's  market  prices  are  reflections  of 
values  previously  held  by  consumers  and  of 
the  production  those  values  generated.  The 
prices  so  established  wlU  be  either  too  high 
or  too  low  with  respect  to  the  market  con- 
ditions of  tomorrow,  conditions  which  could 
only  be  known  by  knowing  the  future,  which 
is  impossible. 

The  profit -maker,  however,  must  attempt 
the  impossible.  The  uncertainty  of  the  fu- 
tiire  overrides  all  human  action.  The  fact 
that  future  prices  are  uncertain  does  not 
dissuade  the  potential  profit -maker  from 
acting. 

It  Is  this  potential  of  profit-making  that 
provides  the  entrepreneur's  motivation  and 
Incentive  for  production.  The  entrepreneur 
identifies  resources  in  today's  market  that 
he  believes  will  possess  a  higher  market  value 
tomorrow.  If  his  foresight  about  the  future 
values  of  the  consumers  Is  correct,  a  profit 
can  be  realized.  The  magnitude  of  the  profit 
will  depend  upon  the  degree  of  change  In 
future  market  prices  and  the  entrepreneurial 
decision  to  act  on  his  foresight. 

When  the  rise  in  prices  Is  large,  the  en- 
trepreneur holding  the  resources  so  affected 
will  experience  large  profits.  The  identifica- 
tion of  this  development  as  excess  or  wind- 
fall profits  has  been  grossly  misleading.  The 
fact  that  he  did  not  anticipate  the  precise 
degree  of  change  in  prices  Is  no  basis  for 
denying  the  owner  of  the  resources  his  right 
to  the  gain. 

The  concept  of  wlndfaU  profit  merely  ob- 
serves that  large  gains  can  be  realised  from 
drastic  changes  In  con8\imer  evaluations  and 
their  resultant  Impact  on  market  prices. 
The  owner  of  the  affected  resources  experi- 
ences a  dramatic  and  sadden  increase  In  the 
value  of  his  property.  But,  if  consumer  eval- 
uations change  in  the  other  direction,  mar- 
ket prices  can  just  as  suddenly  and 
dramatically  fall,  causing  windfall  losses  to 
the  owners  of  resource*  so  affected. 

Windfall  profits  or  losses  simply  empha- 
size the  risk  of  productive  activity  resulting 
from  the  changing  values  of  consumers. 
While  the  entrepreneur  attempts  to  calculate 
future  market  conditions,  he  is  not  omnis- 
cient. An  underestimate  of  future  prices 
may  yield  him  a  higher  profit  than  he  had 
anticipated  when  he  took  productive  action, 
but  that  same  higher  profit  becomes  the 
magnet  Tor  aa  Influx  of  new  o<nnpetltlve 
activity. 

With  the  profit  and  loss  system  as  their 
guide,  competing  entrepreneurs  decide  how 
resources  shall  be  directed  for  future  con- 
sumption. Anticipated  profitabUlty  attracts 
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the  productive  capital  of  tba  entrvpreneurs, 
but  the  ultimate  profit  Is  determined  by 
the  actions  of  the  consumers.  The  entre- 
preneur's astuteness  In  judging  the  con- 
sumer's demands  wUl  decide  whether  profits 
or  losses  are  to  be  realized  by  blm  In  the 
future. 

A  significant  contributor  to  a  smoothly 
functioning  market  Is  the  much  maligned 
^peculator.  As  an  entrepreneur,  the  q>ecula- 
tor  acts  In  anticipation  of  the  changing 
values  of  consumers.  His  buying  and  sell- 
ing of  resources  creates  a  more  orderly  mar- 
ket, reducing  erratic  fluctuations  in  prices, 
and  thus  holds  down  the  magnitude  and 
severity  of  gains  and  losses.  Accurate  fore- 
sight by  the  speculator  mitigates  the  errors 
of  resoiirce  pricing  and  the  consequent  large 
profits  or  losses  brought  on  by  changing  con- 
sumer tastes. 

Once  profits  are  understood  to  evolve  from 
the  actions  of  the  consumers.  It  becomes 
pointless  to  speak  of  profits  as  being  "fair," 
"Bcrmal,"  "excess."  or  whatever. 

The  decision  on  bow  to  aUocate  existing 
resources  Into  future  use  U  made  by  entre- 
preneurs on  the  basis  of  their  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  consumer's  actions  in  the  market 
place  of  the  future.  Through  a  subsequent 
return  of  profits  and  losses  to  the  entrepre- 
neur, the  consumer  Is  constantly  signaling 
entreprenexirs,  as  to  how  to  direct  scarce 
resources  toward  best  satisfying  consumer 
wants. 

This  relationship  between  the  entrepreneur 
and  the  consumer  Is  much  like  that  of  a 
revocable  tiaist.  The  trustee-entrepreneur 
aUocates  resources  for  the  benefit  of  the 
trustor-consumer,  a  relationship  perpetuated 
by  profits  and  revoked  by  losses.  Through  the 
signal  of  these  profits  and  losses  the  con- 
sumer steers  the  producer. 

The  aUure  of  profit-making  is  the  catalyst 
for  productive  activity.  Sparked  by  an  en- 
trepreneurial decision  on  the  future  state  of 
the  market,  resources  are  continually  being 
directed  Into  hopefully  productive  use.  The 
soundness  of  the  original  decision  Is  reflected 
by  profits  or  losses  generated  by  the  venture. 
Without  some  prospect  that  profits  will  sub- 
stantiate the  original  decision,  no  produc- 
tive activity  would  be  undertaken.  The  prob- 
lem of  determining  how  resources  should  be 
aUocated  could  not  be  resolved.  There  would 
be  no  response  to  the  wlU  of  the  consumer 
In  the  market.  The  market  would  be  In  a 
state  of  chaos. 

THE  rmrDAMENTAL  ISSUE  COKCZBNS 
PaOPEKTT  IIORTS 

The  real  controversy  over  the  concept  of 
excess  or  windfall  profits  evolves  over  who 
should  be  the  beneficiary  of  these  subsequent 
unanticipated  changes  In  market  prices.  The 
fundamental  Issue  In  this  controversy  is  one 
of  property  rights.  In  a  free  market  system 
the  entrepreneur  subjects  his  property  to 
risk  In  a  productive  activity  In  the  hope  of 
generating  a  profit.  If  his  judgment  of  the 
future  demand  of  the  consumers  proves  cor- 
rect, his  property  increases  In  value,  and  he 
profits.  The  extent  of  his  gain  Is  thus  deter- 
mined by  the  consumer.  In  a  market  system 
of  private  ownership  the  gains  would  there- 
fore accrue  to  the  owner  of  the  property. 

Similarly,  the  burden  of  windfall  losses  is 
borne  by  the  entrepreneur.  If  he  directs  his 
property  Into  productive  activities  later  re- 
jected by  the  consumer's  changing  values,  he 
Is  responsible  for  his  erroneous  decision.  The 
sudden  abstention  from  buying  on  the  part 
of  the  consumers  causes  a  fall  In  the  value 
of  his  property  and  a  loss  to  the  en- 
trepreneur. Within  such  a  market  system,  the 
entrepreneur  subjects  his  property  to  risk — 
to  the  gain  or  loss  that  accrues  from  the 
changing  tastes  of  the  consumer. 

The  notion  that  wlndfaU  profits  accrue  at 
another's  expense  or  loss  is  patently  false. 
They  result  from  the  same  forces  that  bring 
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wlndfaU  loases:  changes  in  the  values  of  con- 
sumers. Such  windfalls  result  from  future 
uncertainty,  and  should  accrue  to  the  owners 
who  expose  their  property  to  the  risks  of 
production, 
ptorrrs  oa  losses  stem  raox  changing  valttxs 

or  CONSTTl 


Once  It  is  understood  that  proflts  and 
losses  evolve  from  the  changing  values  of 
consumers.  It  becomes  obvious  that  abollsb- 
Ing  wlndfaU  proAts  or  wlndfaU  losses  Is  Im- 
possible. FaUlbUlty  and  change  are  a  part  of 
our  nature,  and  both  large  errors  and  great 
changes  are  inevitable.  To  deny  to  the  entre- 
preneur the  gains  or  losses  resulting  from 
such  error  or  change  does  not  eliminate  gains 
or  losses;  It  eUmlnates  entrepreneurs,  dis- 
rupts the  market,  and  ultimately  leaves 
everyone  under  the  dead  hand  of  government 
control. 

As  long  as  consumers  continue  to  express 
their  changing  values  In  the  market  place, 
profits,  anticipated  or  not,  wUl  continue  to 
materialize.  The  only  question  Is  whether  the 
gain  In  the  value  of  the  entrepreneur's  prop- 
erty should  accrue  to  the  owner  or  to  some- 
one else. 

When  the  government  attempts  to  make 
Itself  the  beneficiary  of  windfall  profits,  it 
can  only  disrupt  the  productive  processes  of 
the  market.  The  natural  adjustments  in  sup- 
ply and  dentand  that  occur  in  the  free  mar- 
ket are  hamp>ered,  and  further  dlsequUibrlum 
develops.  The  consumer's  urgent  signal  for 
increased  production,  which  Is  the  essence  of 
windfall  profits,  cannot  be  heard  or  acted 
upon  by  producers  to  whom  the  market  is 
closed.  The  lUtlmate  consequence  must  in- 
evitably be  even  higher  prices  for  the  re- 
sources Involved.  Thus,  the  expropriation  of 
WlndfaU  proflts  Is  not  only  counterproduc- 
tive, but  also  denies  the  sovereignty  of  the 
consumer  In  the  structuring  of  society. 

If  the  individual  as  consumer  is  to  retain 
his  personal  liberty,  if  he  Is  to  remain  the 
sovereign  force  In  the  structuring  of  society, 
he  miist  be  free  to  reflect  fully  his  changing 
values  In  the  market  place.  This  requires  that 
the  profit  and  loss  signal  must  remain  un- 
hampered. For  that  Is  the  only  signal  to 
which  enterpreneurs  can  reasonably  respond. 


TRAGEDY  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20.  1974 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  slaughter  of  21 
Israeli  schoolchildren  at  Maalot  by  Pal- 
estinian Arab  terrorists  must  rank 
among  history's  most  cold-blooded  and 
reprehensible  crimes. 

The  children  were  innocent,  defense- 
less, and  harmless.  Their  deaths  served 
no  worthy  military  or  political  purpose. 

I  Join  Members  of  Congress,  editorial 
writers,  and  others  in  expressing  shock 
and  outrage  at  this  monstrous  violence. 

But  I  am  saddened  to  note  that  U.S. 
expressions  of  shock  and  regret  at  the 
death  of  innocent  Arabs  are  rare. 

The  reprisal  attacks  by  Israeli  war 
planes  on  refugee  camps  in  Lebanon 
caused  a  death  toll  that  exceeded  that 
at  Maalot.  And  surely  among  the  Arab 
dead  were  people — ^perhaps  children — as 
Innocent  as  the  Israeli  students. 

I  cannot  believe  that  many  Palestini- 
an Arabs— determined  as  they  are  to 
regain   their   homeland    from    Israel — 
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condone  the  slaughter  of  Israeli  children. 
As  we  ponder  ways  to  end  this  terrible 
violence  on  both  sides,  we  should  keep 
in  mind  that  Arabs  and  Israelis  alike 
are  children  of  God. 
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A  BIG  MISTAKE 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or  new  torx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20.  1974 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  I  decried  the  action 
of  the  Democratic  Caucus,  which  voted 
2  weeks  ago  to  deny  the  House  the  op- 
portunity to  consider  the  report  of  one 
of  its  own  committees. 

That  action  continues  to  offend  me — 
as  it  has  many  others — including  the 
New  York  Times.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Democratic  Caucus  will  reconsider  its 
action,  characterized  by  the  Times  as 
"self-interested  negativism,"  so  that  the 
House  can  get  on  with  one  of  the  most 
important  reform  proposals  in  many 
years. 

I  commend  the  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial to  my  colleagues  of  the  Congress: 

Liberals  Astray 

By  the  time  that  the  LaFoUette-Monroney 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  passed  Con- 
gress in  1946,  It  had  been  the  subject  of 
Intense  public  controversy  and  of  innu- 
merable articles  and  editorials.  For  more 
than  a  year  now,  a  committee  of  ten  House 
members  drawn  equally  from  both  parties 
has  been  at  work  on  a  reform  proposal 
that — so  far  as  the  House  of  Representatives 
Is  concerned — would  be  as  far  reaching  and 
as  desirable  as  the  LaFollette-Monroney  Act. 
But  In  a  Congress  and  a  nation  preoccupied 
with  Watergate,  this  committee  has  done 
its  work  sUently  and  \innotlced. 

On  Thursday,  reform  paid  the  price  for 
that  sUence.  By  a  narrow  margin,  the  House 
Democratic  caucus  shelved  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  by  sending  It  to  another  com- 
mittee for  study.  The  barons  of  the  House 
led  by  Representative  Wilbur  Mills  of  Arkan- 
sas, chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, and  the  pressure  group  lobbyists 
know  what  was  at  stake  even  though  the 
public  did  not. 

It  was  not  essential  that  the  plan  be 
submitted  to  the  Democratic  caucus.  It 
could  have  gone  directly  to  the  floor  as  a 
privileged  motion.  But  Speaker  Albert  and 
Representative  Richard  Boiling  of  Missouri, 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  drafted  the 
reorganization,  believed  that  as  a  practical 
matter  the  reforms  woiUd  not  last  unless 
they  had  the  support  of  a  majority  In  each 
party. 

House  Republicans  meeting  In  their  con- 
ference endorsed  the  reforms.  The  Democrats 
did  not.  Significantly,  they  did  the  deed  In 
secret  avoiding  a  roUcall  vote.  There  Is  no 
justification  for  conducting  public  business 
In  that  devious  fashion. 

Labor  unions  and  liberal  Democrats  who 
on  most  other  days  are  In  the  vanguard  of 
those  calling  for  progressive  change  were 
Instrumental  In  blocking  the  reforms.  Smce 
the  AFL-CIO  did  not  want  the  Labor  and 
Education  Committee  split  Into  two  com- 
mittees or  the  Post  Office  Committee  abol- 
ished, It  used  its  political  muscle  against 
the  plan.  Noted  liberals  such  as  Representa- 
tives Frank  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  John 
Brademas    of    Indiana,    James    CHara    of 


Michigan,  and  Phillip  Burton  of  California 
would  have  lost  cherished  subcommittee 
chairmanships  and  for  that  selfish  reason 
opposed  the  plan.  It  was  an  unseemly  per- 
formance. 

In  theory,  reform  Is  not  dead.  The  study 
committee  to  which  the  plan  has  been  re- 
ferred could  resubmit  It  with  only  minor 
changes  at  the  Democratic  caucus  In  July. 
In  coming  weeks,  the  liberals  who  joined 
with  their  party's  old-timers  in  imorthodox 
alUance  have  an  opportunity,  to  provi)  that 
they  can  come  up  with  constructive  all^erna- 
tlves  rather  than  the  self-interested  nega- 
tivism they  have  evinced  thvis  far. 


RECOGNmON  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS 
WEEK 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

OP    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  20,  1974 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  Pres- 
idential proclamation,  this  week  has  been 
designated  Small  Business  Week.  The 
importance  of  the  small  businessman  is 
often  overshadowed  by  the  prominence  of 
giant  corporations,  conglomerates,  and 
big  unions.  It  is  high  time  to  recognize 
the  small  busmessman's  importance  in 
our  society.  Small  business  is  vital  to  free 
enterprise;  the  need  to  keep  economic 
power  distributed  among  many  inde- 
pendent decisionmaking  units  is  funda- 
mental to  efficient  economic  perform- 
ance. 

In  pure  economic  terms,  the  small  busi- 
nessman's impact  is  enormous.  Small 
businesses  encompass  more  than  95  iier- 
cent  of  American  business,  nnploy  more 
than  50  million  Americans,  and  produce 
about  40  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product.  In  1972,  small  business  was  re- 
sponsible for  29  p>ercent  of  total  Govern- 
ment procurement. 

Because  of  these  valuable  contribu- 
tions, it  is  important  to  recognize  the 
vital  role  small  businessmen  play  and 
address  the  problems  of  small  business 
which  have  not  received  adequate  at- 
tention. I  am  concerned  that  much  of 
what  the  Government  does  places  special 
burdens  on  the  small  businessman.  He  is 
less  able  to  absorb  higher  taxes,  inflation, 
increased  wage  rates,  excessive  paper- 
work and  tighter  Federal  regulations. 
Congress  has  passed  a  series  of  statutes 
in  recent  years  creating  mandatory  en- 
vironmental, consumer,  pollution,  health 
and  safety  standards  which  businesses 
must  comply  with  under  short-term 
deadlines.  All  of  these,  while  having  de- 
sirable objectives,  seem  to  place  a  dis- 
proportionate burden  on  small  Inde- 
pendent firms. 

The  extensive  contributions  of  small 
businessmen  certainly  merit  additional 
attention.  During  this  week,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  for  all  of  us  to 
take  time  and  consider  the  problems  fsw;- 
ing  the  small  business  community  and 
resolve  ourselves  to  correcting  these  Ills. 
We  must  create  an  enviromnent  where 
a  small  businessman  can  improve  his 
chances  for  successful  operation  and 
growth. 
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OPERATION  HOUSE-CLEAN 


HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 


or    OKLAHOMA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  20,  1974 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  April  27,  there  appeared  an  editorial 
In  the  Tulsa  Tribune  entitled  "Oper- 
ation House-Clean"  by  Jenkln  Lloyd 
Jones.  It  deals  with  the  problems  In  the 
Navy  raised  by  the  new  environment  re- 
sulting from  the  Z-grams. 

Our  Navy  Is  Indeed  in  a  perilous  pos- 
ture at  this  time.  In  our  Seapower  Sub- 
committee hearings  we  were  told  by  both 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  suid  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  that  this  year  is  a 
watershed  year  insofar  as  the  construc- 
tion of  naval  vessels  is  concerned.  After 
having  cut  the  Navy  down  47  percent  to 
508  ships,  this  is  the  first  year  In  which 
more  new  ships  will  have  been  authorized 
than  retired.  Recently  in  press  inter- 
views, the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  has 
said  that  he  "is  convinced  that  the 
United  States  has  lost  to  the  Soviet 
Union  its  ability  to  control  the  world's 
sealanes." 

Hence  It  Is  even  more  important  that 
now  we  take  such  drastic  steps  as  may 
be  necessary  to  get  our  Navy  back  into 
prime  condition — both  with  respect  to 
its  ships  and  with  respect  to  its  person- 
nel. This  is  why  the  Seapower  Subc<Mn- 
mlttee  has  been  holding  extensive  hear- 
ings on  the  construction  and  condition 
of  our  naval  vessels.  This  is  why  that 
subcommittee  is  going  to  hold  extensive 
hearings  on  the  status  of  otir  shipyards, 
so  that  we  will  be  sure  that  they  will  be 
able  to  construct  the  ships  needed  for 
our  Navy — as  well  as  thdse  required  for 
our  merchant  marine.  This  is  why  our 
Personnel  Subcommittee  has  been  con- 
cerned with  all  of  the  developments  sup- 
porting our  naval  people. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  insert  Into  the  Record  at 
this  point,  the  editorial  from  the  Tulsa 
Tribune: 

OFXBATION  HOUSX-CLKAlf 

(By  Jenkln  Lloyd  Jones) 
While  Congress,  the  press  and  the  courts 
are  circling  the  track  after  the  Watergate 
rabbit  Is  America  slipping  Into  a  condition 
In  which  It  could  not  successfully  meet  the 
challenge  of  a  war? 

If  this  Is  true,  then  aU  other  Issues  pale 
to  Insignificance,  for  there  Is  no  Issue  more 
Important  to  a  nation  than  Its  survival. 

Hanson  Baldwin,  the  distinguished  mUl- 
tary  writer,  has  a  chilling  article,  "Troubled 
Waters  in  the  Navy",  In  the  May  Issue  of  the 
revived  Saturday  Evening  Post.  He  reviews 
the  Blopplness.  the  Indiscipline,  the  drugs  and 
thefts  that  have  reduced  what  only  yester- 
day was  not  only  the  world's  biggest  but  best 
navy  to  a  pitiable  state. 

It  Is  common  luiowledge  that  full-scale 
mutinies  have  been  passed  off  as  disturb- 
ances. The  behavior  of  shaggy  and  dirty  tJS. 
Navy  men  on  shore  liberty  has  been  a  scan- 
dal. It  Is  no  secret  that  on  many  ships  black 
militants  have  cowed  white  enlisted  men  and 
officers  and  established  a  double  standard  of 
discipline  In  favor  of  themselves.  The  U88 
Kitty  Hawk  riot  of  Oct.  12,  1972  whUe  m  a 
combat  area  was  probably  the  low  point  of 
our  naval  history. 
The  House  special  Investigatory  subcom- 
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mlttec,  headed  by  Rep.  Floyd  Hicks  (D- 
Waah.),  hit  at  an  "environment  of  leniency, 
appeasement  and  permissiveness".  Our  Pacif- 
ic fleet  commander  last  November  decried 
"disregard  of  law,  order  and  common  de- 
cency" and  pointed  to  "unprovoked  assaults 
by  marauding  gangs  upon  smaller  groups". 

This  malaise  has  been  painfully  apparent 
In  all  our  other  military  services,  too.  but  a 
rogue  ship  is  a  particularly  frightening  thing, 
for  It  often  stands  alone  In  a  vast  void.  Em- 
ployment by  our  enemies  of  every  possible 
device  to  destroy  America's  fighting  morale  is 
smart  and  understandable  What  we  should 
not  tolerate  are  misguided  actions  bv  Amer- 
icans that  have  the  same  result. 

There  Is  no  question  that  Admiral  Elmo 
R.  Zumwalt.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  sin- 
cerely hoped  to  produce  a  happier  navy  by 
his  famous  Z-grams.  But  when  he  created 
utter  confusion  In  personal  appearance  regu- 
lations, when  he  stipulated  that  "minority 
affairs "  officers  could  bypass  the  chain  of 
command,  and  when  he  apparently  leaped 
to  the  conclusion,  without  waiting  for  the 
evidence,  that  black  rioters  were  victims  of 
discrimination  he  did  a  lot  to  sink  the  navy. 
Admiral  Zumwalfs  tenure  ends  this  sum- 
mer. We'd  better  find  a  new  CNO  who  under- 
stands that  in  the  navy  there's  no  such  thing 
as  a  happy  mob.  and  no  fighting  effectiveness 
In  an  unhappy  one. 

In  1966  the  VS.  Supreme  Court,  in  a  dis- 
astrous opinion,  held  that  courta-martial 
couldn't  try  uniformed  personnel  for  "civil- 
ian "  offenses.  Disorderly  or  criminal  military 
men  may  now  take  advantage  of  the  petti- 
fogging of  radical  lawyers. 

Worst  of  all.  in  an  effort  to  reach  their 
post-draft  enlistment  quotas,  aU  services 
lowered  their  standards.  Only  the  Air  I\)rce 
has  won  the  numbers  game,  but  even  there 
quality  has  suffered.  The  acceptance  of  dim- 
bulbs,  drop-outs  and  deUnquents  on  the 
theory  that  the  military  environment  would 
bring  them  up  to  standard  and  straighten 
them  out  was  a  masterpiece  of  naivete. 

There  Is  no  cause  for  hysteria,  but  there 
U  plenty  of  cause  for  intelligent  concern. 
Let's  put  it  on  a  war  games  basis. 

How  many  American  aircraft  carriers  have 
misfits  in  V£.  uniforms  theoretically  sunk? 
How  many  RussUn  mlssUe  ships  have  been 
theoretically  created  by  congressmen  who 
have  sought  to  please  constituents  by  inter- 
fering with  legitimate  efforts  to  malnUln 
navy  discipline?  How  many  Russian  nuclear 
subs  are  permissive  UJS.  courts  and  over- 
heated civil  libertarians  worth? 

With  the  Russians  building  a  technically- 
advanced  navy  at  forced  draft,  staffed  with 
able,  disciplined  men,  the  worst  thing  we 
can  do  is  try  to  reach  recruiting  goals  with 
good  brawlers  and  bad  fighters. 

Wouldn't  it  be  wiser  to  clean  house  with 
liberal  bad-conduct  discharges  even  if  it 
means  mothbalimg  another  10  or  15  percent 
of  our  presently  Inadequate  fleets?  cr 

The  US.  Navy  needs  rebuUdlng.  It  can  only 
be  rebuilt  with  high  morale.  It  can  only 
attract  high  quality  volunteers  if  it  is  again 
a  prtdeful  thing.  It  can  only  retain  expensive 
skills  If  good  men  are  motivated  to  ship  over. 
A  tree  is  saved  by  pruning  rotten  branches. 
If  Americans  want  a  navy  they  can  count 
on.  perhaps  It  wUl  have  to  be  smaller  for 
awhile. 


H.R.  8660  DESERVES  SENATE 
PASSAGE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 


OF    NKW    TOaX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20,  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  attention  to  a  bill  currently 
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pending  before  the  Senate  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee.  The  bill. 
HJl.  8660.  was  sponsored  by  Representa- 
tive WnxiAM  Clat  and  passed  the  House 
on  March  18.  This  bill  calls  for  the  with- 
holding of  city  Income  taxes  for  any  city 
having  500  Federal,  judicial,  or  postal 
employees. 

The  need  for  Mr.  Clay's  legislation  Is 
urgent.  Urban  courts  are  presently  over- 
burdened with  cases  Involving  failure  to 
fUe  city  taxes  by  Federal  employees  For 
their  oversight,  these  workers  have  been 
forced  to  bear  severe  penalties  and  inter- 
est payments. 

The  foUowing  New  York  Times  arUcle 
of  April  17  reflects  the  myriad  of  prob- 
lems to  which  this  legislation  wiU  direct 
itself.  I  urge  the  Senate  committee  to  act 
promptly  on  this  matter  and  the  full  Sen- 
ate to  approve  it.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment's failure  to  withhold  local  income 
taxes  must  be  rectified. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  17,  19741 
Cttt  Wn.L  Watvt  Penalty  on  Tax 
(By  Peter  Klbss) 
On  appeal  of  two  postal  unions,  the  city 
Plnance  Administration  agreed  yesterday  to 
waive  a  26  per  cent  penalty  for  any  Federal 
employee— and  anyone  else— who  had  faUed 
to  file  city  and  conunuter  Income  Uxes  if  he 
volimtarUy  paid  up. 

The  amnesty  wUl  apply  for  the  next  two 
months,  although  6  per  cent  interest  on  un- 
paid back  taxes  must  still  be  charged  by  law 
said  Harry  E.  Tlahelman,  First  Deputy  Fi- 
nance Administrator. 

He  estimated  it  might  cost  the  city  9126  - 
000  In  possible  penalties,  on  the  assumption 
that  haU  of  the  Sl-mimon  that  28.000  postal 
workers  are  believed  to  onk  might  be  volun- 
tartly  paid  up. 

The  union  leaders— MorrU  BUler.  president 
of  the  New  York  Metro  PosUl  Union,  and 
Vincent  Sombrotto,  president  of  Branch  36 
National  Association  of  Letter  Camera— at- 
tributed the  problem  to  Federal  failure  to 
withhold  local  income  taxes  anywhere  In  the 
country;  from  Federal  employees;  Federal 
and  state  taxes  are  withheld. 

The  union  leaders  reported  they  were 
backing  a  bill  for  withholding  of  local  taxes 
such  as  Mr.  Tlshelman  said  the  city  had" 
urged  for  years. 

The  bill  turned  out  to  have  been  already 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
March  18.  It  was  sponsored  by  Representa- 
tive William  L.  Clay,  Democrat  of  Missouri, 
a  leader  of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
who  said  the  Treasury  Department  Civil 
Service  Commission.  Postal  Service  and  na- 
tional admimstration  had  opposed  it  for 
years  but  now  favored  the  proposal. 

The  blU,  now  before  the  Senate  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee,  provides 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
agree  to  withhold  city  Income  taxes  for  any 
city,  having  500  Federal,  Judicial  or  postal 
employes,  within  120  days  of  the  city's  re- 
quest. Mr.  CUy  said  It  would  thus  apply  to 
30  Cities,  with  198,000  Federal  employes. 

RepresenUtlve  Clay  said  196  cities  had 
some  form  of  income  or  employment  tax. 
with  203.000  Federal  employes,  aside  from 
Postal  Service  employes.  In  those  clUes. 

In  his  home  town,  St.  Louis,  where  there 
are  30,000  Federal  employes,  he  said  21,634 
court  cases  against  Federal,  employes  In  the 
last  four  years  had  led  to  $200,000  in  fines 
and  penalties  involving  city  earnings  taxes. 
In  PhUadelphla,  he  said.  Federal  employes 
have  paid  •2.816-miUlon  In  interest  and 
penalties  In  the  last  five  years,  including 
$662,000  In  the  year  ended  last  June  30. 

The  Finance  Administration's  enforcement 
efforts  were  stepped  up  when  Federal  com- 
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outer  t«^)es  of  employe  records  wer«  re- 
cenUy  made  available.  The  first  Indicated 
28  000  delinquents  out  of  60,000  postal  em- 
ployes; the  city  is  now  checking  the  rest  of 
103.000  Federal  workers. 

So  far,  Mr.  Tlahelman  said,  more  than 
$36,000  has  been  paid  up  from  more  than 
5,000  Federal  employes  since  dunning  lettws 
began  going  out  last  month. 


COUNTY  EXECUTIVE  RAUH  CASO 
ADDRESSES  ENERGY  ALTERNA- 
TIVES 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20,  1974 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  13, 
Ralph  O.  Caso.  county  executive  of  Nas- 
sau Coimty,  N.Y.,  addressed  the  Regional 
Marine  Resources  Council  of  the  Nas- 
sau-Suffolk Regional  Planning  Board  on 
the  subject  of  "energy  alternatives."  So 
that  my  colleagues  can  have  the  benefit 
of  Mr.  Case's  well-considered  remarks, 
I  include  them  in  the  rxcoeo  at  this 
point: 
AsDaxss  By  Nassatj  Cottnty  Exxcutivi  Ralph 

G.   Casco  At  thx   Rxoional  Mabink   Rx- 

souBCBS    CouNcn.    SxMiNAX    On    Enebcy 

ALTsaMATXyss,    Hauppauce.    N.Y..    May    13, 

1974 

According  to  a  recent  survey,  88  percent 
of  the  people  in  a  Moroccan  village  had 
heard  about  American  lunar  landings — but 
63  percent  of  those  who  had  heard  didn't 
believe  it. 

Reports  about  the  energy  crisis  in  the 
United  States  sound  pretty  similar.  Close  to 
100  percent  of  all  Americans  have  heard 
about  it — ^but  a  substantial  majority  either 
do  not  believe  that  it  was  real  or  else  believe 
that  it  was  manufactured  by  the  oil  Industry 
to  boost  Its  profits. 

There  certainly  were  enough  reasons  for 
Americans  to  be  skeptical.  For  one  thing,  the 
crisis  was  sprung  on  us  practically  overnight 
— and  then  it  apparently  ended  just  as 
quickly,  as  soon  as  gasoline  prices  had 
jumped  about  60  percent  and  oil  company 
profits  started  hitting  record  highs. 

For  a  whUe,  there  was  a  war  of  words  over 
whether  the  situation  was  a  problem  or  a 
shortage  or  a  crisis — sort  of  like  the  way  that 
the  Air  Force  recently  changed  over  to  using 
the  term  "preclsion-gulded  munition"  in- 
stead of  "smart  bomb"  so  that  the  public 
would  not  think  that  the  rest  of  Its  bombs 
were  dumb. 

But  when  all  was  said  and  done — and  a 
lot  more  was  said  than  was  done — local  gov- 
ernments were  faced  with  a  host  of  headaches 
that  they  never  had  before.  Energy  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  federal  responsibility,  not  a 
local  responsibility,  but,  all  of  a  sudden,  the 
problem  was  dumped  in  our  laps.  Local  gov- 
ernments had  neither  the  authority  nor  the 
resources  to  solve  the  problem.  All  they 
could  do  was  try  to  mitigate  Its  effects  on 
their  local  residents;  try  to  see  to  It  that 
people  had  enough  fuel  oU  for  their  homes; 
try  to  insure  that  their  areas  were  getting 
their  fair  share  of  gasoline  and  that  Indiis- 
tries  within  their  Jurisdictions  were  getting 
the  fuels  that  they  needed  to  prevent  layoffs 
and  massive  unemployment. 

Last  summer,  nobody  was  very  worried 
about  ah  energy  crisis.  But  there  were  enough 
hints  floating  aroiind,  enough  indications  of 
a  possibly  serious  problem  when  the  weather 
turned  crtder.  So,  In  August  of  1973, 1  formed 
a  county  Ad  Hoc  Energy  Crisis  Committee. 
The  committee  was  composed  of  the  heads 
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of  county  government  agencies  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  business  community — and 
the  idea  was  to  pool  our  knowledge  and  our 
resources  and  our  know-how  so  that  we  could 
anticipate  problems  and  plan  ways  to  mini- 
mize them. 

Out  of  that  committee  came,  first,  a  num- 
ber of  in-house  energy  conservation  measures 
that  were  adopted  throughout  county  facUi- 
ttes.  These  included  turning  down  thermo- 
stats in  winter,  experimenting  with  fuel  oil 
atomlzatlon  techniques,  reducing  lighting, 
curtailing  the  use  of  county  vehicles  and  a 
computerised  car  pool  system  for  county  em- 
ployees that  gave  favored  parking  status  to 
people  who  traveled  to  work  in  car  pools. 

In  September.  Suffolk  County  Executive 
John  Klein  and  I  jointly  proclaimed  Nassau- 
Suffolk  Energy  Conservation  Month.  A  major 
effort  was  made  to  disseminate  energy  con- 
servation information  to  bl -county  residents 
and  businessmen.  In  Nassau  alone,  we  dis- 
tributed more  than  600,000  copies  of  a  leaflet 
entitled,  "How  to  Save  Energy  and  Money. 
Too  ". 

When  the  real  crunch  developed  In  Decem- 
ber and  January,  I  formed  an  OU  and  Oas 
Bureau  and  an  Energy  Conservation  Bureau 
within  our  Department  of  General  Services. 
Both  zeored  in  on  getting  proper  fuel  alloca- 
tions for  our  county  residents  and  business 
establishments  and  on  gathering  data  to 
make  sure  that  we  were  getting  our  fair 
share. 

We  also  set  up  an  Energy  Crisis  Conmilttee 
on  the  Economy  which  enlisted  top  business 
leaders  and  economists  into  an  effort  to  gauge 
the  economic  effects  of  the  energy  crisis  on 
Nassau  County  and  to  recommend  steps  that 
county  government  could  take  to  contain 
the  problems. 

PtnaUy,  we  set  up  park-and-ride  faculties 
in  our  county  parks  to  encourage  car  pooling 
by  commuters.  And,  in  February  of  this  year, 
I  proposed — and  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
passed — a  local  county  ordinance  establish- 
ing an  odd-even,  minlmum-maxiinum-sale 
rationing  system  on  gasoline.  The  state 
adopted  a  similar  law  a  few  days  later  and 
the  length  of  the  gasoline  lines  in  the  county 
dropped  dramatically  from  an  average  35  cars 
to  only  four  or  five. 

What  Nassau  County  did.  what  other  local 
governments  did,  was  to  step  Into  a  vacuum. 
The  only  thing  that  might  have  been  called 
a  federal  energy  policy  was  an  exhortation 
to  turn  down  thermostats  and  drive  more 
slowly  and,  while  these  measiuws  were  cer- 
tainly useful,  they  were  hardly  a  policy.  So 
state  and  local  governments  had  to  evolve 
their  own  stopgap,  local  energy  policies.  The 
only  thing  that  saved  ua  from  disaster  dur- 
ing the  energy  crisis  of  1974  was  the  com- 
bination of  good  luck  in  the  weather  and 
good  sense  on  the  part  of  the  American  people 
who  cooperated  wholeheartedly  in  energy- 
conservation  programs. 

A  lot  of  people  are  breathing  easier  now 
In  the  belief  that  the  energy  crisis  is  behind 
us.  But  if  any  of  these  people  have  figured 
out  where  their  gasoline  and  fuel  oU  are  going 
to  come  from  in  the  months  and  years  ahead, 
they  know  something  that  the  energy  ex- 
perts don't. 

The  real  energy  crisis  Is  not  behind  us.  It 
Is  ahead  of  us.  And,  If  we  do  not  do  some- 
thing about  it.  it  Is  going  to  hit  our  nation 
during  our  lifetime  and  cripple  it. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  I  am  not  the 
least  bit  Impressed  by  all  the  rhetoric  about 
oxu"  btimlng  33  per  cent  of  the  world's  energy 
even  though  we  have  only  six  percent  of  the 
world's  population.  We  also  produce  about  37 
per  cent  of  the  world's  goods  and  wealth,  as 
measured  by  the  Gross  Nstlonal  Products,  so 
without  all  that  energy  being  burned  here,  a 
lot  of  people  In  a  whole  lot  of  places  would 
be  a  whole  lot  worae  off  than  tbgf  an  HOW. 

Yet,  we  still  use  more  energy  than  we  pro- 
duce. We  are  still  Importing  about  28  per 
cent  of  our  oU  and  we  are  still  just  as  vulner- 
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able  to  political  and  economic  blackmaU  now 
as  we  were  in  January.  In  fact,  the  energy 
crisis  has  farced  us  into  a  pubUc  examina- 
tion of  just  how  dependent  we  are  on  other 
nations  for  a  whole  list  of  essential  Items. 
We  import  more  than  half  our  mercury,  zinc, 
bismuth,  antinomy,  nlckle  and  tin.  We  Im- 
port 90  percent  or  more  of  our  aluminum 
ore,  chromium,  graphite,  cobalt,  platinum 
and  manganese.  We  Import  100  per  cent  of 
our  coffee  eind  natural  rubber. 

Obviously,  we  are  dependent  on  other  na- 
tions for  far  too  many  of  our  essential  com- 
modities. Including  oU.  There  is  not  much  we 
can  do  about  coffee  and  rubber.  But  there  is 
something  that  we  can  do  about  oiu:  energy 
supply. 

Last  October,  I  testified  In  Mlneola  at  the 
VS.  CouncU  on  Environmental  Quality's 
hearing  on  offshore  oU  drilling.  I  was  mak- 
ing the  argument — since  sustained  by  the 
oouncU's  own  report — that  the  environmen- 
tal price  of  offshore  oil  drlUlng  was  too  high, 
especially  when  there  were  alternate  sources 
of  energy  that  could  be  developed  If  we  made 
up  our  minds  to  end  our  reliance  on  fossil 
fuels.  Among  the  alternatives  that  I  men- 
tioned was  solar  energy — which  prompted 
the  CouncU  chairman  to  ask  me,  very 
patronizingly,  if  I  really  beUeved  that  solar 
energy  would  work.  I  told  him  that,  not  be- 
ing a  scientist,  I  was  not  giving  him  my 
opinion,  but  that  I  was  wlUlng  to  take  the 
word  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration that  it  would. 

In  the  past  few  weeks,  the  head  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  been  sharply 
criticized  by  some  members  i>t  Congress  for 
aUegedly  suppressing  a  report  from  her  own 
special  study  panel  that  said  that  a  photo- 
voltaic ceU  could  be  produced  by  1986  at  a 
cost  competitive  with  more  famUtar  forms  of 
energy.  Most  advocates  of  other  forms  of 
energy — nuclear  power,  for  example — man- 
age to  pour  scorn  on  solar  energy  proposals 
by  focusing  discussions  on  the  most  am- 
bitious project:  Converting  the  sun's  rays 
directly  into  electricity.  That  may  indeed  be 
a  long  way  off.  But  that  is  no  reason  to  Ig- 
nore the  much  more  modest  but  demon- 
strably workable  application  of  solar  energy 
to  heating  and  cooling  homes,  a  process  that 
now  accounts  for  about  26  per  cent  of  our 
total  energy  consvimpUon.  The  technique  is 
already  well  known.  It  is  in  use  in  several 
countries.  There  are  pilot  projects  underway 
here.  This  month's  Readers  Digest  even  has 
a  story  about  a  do-it-yourself  solar  heating 
and  cooling  system  in  Maryland  that  paid 
for  itself  in  savings  on  oU  within  seven 
years.  So  it  can  be  done.  All  we  have  to  do 
is  make  up  our  minds  to  do  it. 

In  my  testimony  before  the  Cotincll,  I  got 
more  raised  eyebrows  and  knowing  looks 
when  I  mentioned  garbage  pwwer. 

Again,  I  am  not  a  scientist  but  I  can  read. 
In  February  of  1972,  the  Bureau  of  Mines — 
a  subsidiary  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior  which  lb  turn  seems  increasingly  to 
act  like  a  subsidiary  at  the  oil  industry — ^re- 
leased a  report  saying  that  solid  wastes  could 
be  converted  into  "low  sulphur  oil  poten- 
tially suitable  for  use  as  gasoline  or  dlesel 
fuel." 

If  all  the  municipal  solid  wastes  gennated 
In  the  United  States  last  year — 130  million 
tons  of  it — were  put  Into  garbage  trucks,  the 
trucks  would  stretch  bumper-to-bumper, 
three  abreast  from  New  York  City  to  Los 
Angeles.  And  within  that  waste  there  Is 
locked  enough  untapped  energy  to  Ugbt  the 
United  States  for  one  year. 

Several  cities  now  have  plants  to  convert 
waste  into  energy.  They  range  in  sophistica- 
tion from  old-fashioned  incinerators  whose 
waste  heat  is  used  to  heat  and  cool  nearby 
buildings  to  advanced  technological  projects 
that  break  down  tne  molecules  In  organic 
matter  and  produce  oU  or  synthetic  gas  as 
the  end  product. 
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Tbe  State  of  Connecticut  bopes  to  have  a 
statewide  regional  energy  recovery  plan  In 
operation  by  1980.  Officials  there  expect  that 
the  plan  will  save  state  and  local  govern- 
ments as  much  aa  100  zniUlon  dollars  In 
capital  expendlturas  by  turning  at  least  60 
per  cent  of  the  solid  wastes  into  energy  or 
reusable  material.  Air  pollution  will  be  cut  80 
percent  and  so  will  the  amcamt  at  land 
needed  for  sanitary  landfill  operatlonB. 

Back  m  the  Middle  Ages,  alcb«nlata 
dreamed  of  turning  base  metals  Into  gold. 
What  an  Irony  It  would  be  If,  Instead  of 
burying  or  burning  our  waste,  we  could  turn 
It  into  black  gold. 

These  are  only  two  of  the  alternate  addi- 
tional energy  sources  that  have  been  re- 
ported by  reputable  scientists  and  scientific 
organizations.  There  are  others  that  may 
sound  even  more  exotic.  But  there  was  a  time 
when  oil  sounded  exotic,  too. 

If  astronomers  were  suddenly  to  warn  us 
that  they  had  spotted  a  new  comet — not  a 
fizzle  lllce  Kohoutek  but  a  real  monster  from 
deep  space — and  that  tn  30  years  It  would 
crash  Into  earth  killing  30  million  people  and 
poeslbly  Jolt  our  planet  out  of  its  orbit,  you 
can  bet  that  we  wo\ild  mobilize  every  bit  of 
scientific  know-how  in  the  world  to  figure 
out  some  way  to  duck  it  or  deflect  it.  We 
woiUdn't  just  sit  around  waiting  for  It  to  bit 
us. 

Yet,  that  Is  exactly  what  we  have  been  do- 
ing on  energy,  waiting  for  disaster  to  strike. 
We  got  a  foretaste  of  it  this  year.  And  there 
Is  much  worse  to  come  unless  we  do  some- 
thing about  it  in  time. 

Developing  new  sources  is  one  side  of  the 
energy  coin.  The  other  side  Is  saving  what  we 
have,  making  it  last  longer,  getting  more  out 
of  it  by  using  it  more  efficiently. 

Ill  a  very  real  sense,  the  U.S.  government 
unwittingly  laid  the  groundwork  for  the 
energy  shortage  back  in  1958  when  It  em- 
barked on  the  largest  peacetime  prubllc  works 
project  tn  history — the  construction  of  Inter- 
state highways  to  foster  economic  growth. 

By  1970.  transportation  accounted  for  26 
percent  of  all  U.S.  energy  consumption — 
with  55  percent  of  that  being  btimed  In  cars 
and  87  percent  of  what  was  burned  in  cars 
going  out  the  tailpipe  as  wasted  heat  and 
exhaust. 

Now  I  am  ndt  much  of  a  mathematician. 
But  I  was  able  to  figure  this  one  out.  If  we 
use  about  10  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day, 
four  million  barrels  are  going  Into  trans- 
portation. Of  these  four  million  barrels, 
2,200,000  are  going  into  cars — and  1,914,000 
barrels  a  day  or  13  million  barrels  a  week  or 
nearly  700  million  barrels  a  year  are  being 
wasted.  You  can  look  at  that  another  way, 
too.  It  means  that  you  are  getting  only  eight 
cents'  worth  of  driving  out  of  every  60-oent 
gallon  of  gas. 

That  is  an  awful  waste  of  energy  and 
money. 

One  way  that  state  governments  can  reduce 
the  waste  is  to  require  Detroit  to  produce  an 
energy -efficient  car.  Detroit  will  yell  and 
scream  that  it  cannot  be  done.  But  if  New 
York  State  passed  a  law  saying  that,  after 
January  1.  1977,  for  example,  no  new  car 
could  be  sold  In  the  state  that  did  not  get  a 
minimum  of  20  miles  per  gallon  while  meet- 
ing stringent  environmental  standards  at  the 
same  time,  Detroit  wooild  do  it  and  would  do 
ttfast. 

Even  more  Important  than  making  auto- 
mobile engines  efficient  la  our  commitment 
to  mass  transit.  People  now  take  their  cars 
Instead  of  a  train  or  bus  because  their  cars 
wUl  get  them  where  they  want  to  go  quicker, 
more  conveniently  and  more  comfortably.  If 
mass  transit  could  be  made  just  as  quick  and 
convenient  and  comfortable,  people  would 
gladly  leave  their  cars  home. 
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tnuutt  network.  The  framework  for  build- 
ing It  existo  already  in  the  Metropolitan 
Transportation  Authority  and  In  the  Metaro- 
p<Altan  Suburban  Bus  Authority  that  was 
created  laat  year  to  run  the  bus  system  In 
Nassau.  At  this  point  in  time,  it  would  be 
foolish  and  counterproductive  for  any  county 
or  area  to  set  up  its  own  separate  bus  opera- 
tion. It  should  all  be  brought  under  the  um- 
brella of  the  Metropolitan  Subtirban  Bus 
Authority  so  that  we  can  develop  a  genuine 
regional  plan. 

There  are  other  steps  that  state  and  local 
governments  can  take  to  save  energy. 

The  White  House  Office  at  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness estimated  two  years  ago  that 
readily  available  and  easily  applied  energy 
conaerratlon  measuree  could  cut  overall  na- 
tional energy  consumption  by  as  much  as  16 
percent  by  1986  and  by  as  much  as  35  percent 
by  1990 — If  we  adopted  them  I  One  of  the 
principal  areas  was  Industrial  operations 
where  there  has  been  a  prodigal  waste  of 
energy,  largely  encouraged  by  favorable  elec- 
tric rate  structures.  When  Industry  was  be- 
ing pinched  by  rising  fuel  costs,  It  showed 
that  It  could  make  significant  reductions,  In 
some  cases  reportedly  as  much  as  30  to  40 
percent,  without  affecting  production  in  the 
slightest.  All  that  it  took  was  plain  common 
sense. 

Another  study  has  shown  that  If  all  the 
homes  in  the  nation  met  the  new  FHA  mini- 
mum insulation  requirements,  we  would  save 
about  26  percent  of  all  the  energy  that  we 
would  otherwise  use  over  the  next  10  years. 
States  and  local  governments  should  adopt 
insulation  standards  for  all  new  structures, 
as  California  has  done,  and  provide  tax 
breaks  and  low  cost  loans  tor  owners  of  older 
structures  who  are  willing  to  bring  them  up 
to  the  standards.  Along  those  same  lines,  an 
experimental  program  in  energy  conservation 
in  a  commercial  building,  carried  out  by  Gen- 
eral Electric  and  reported  in  the  draft  En- 
vironmental Plan  for  New  York  State,  re- 
sulted in  reducmg  power  consumption  by  35 
percent. 

There  Is  an  old  saying  that  where  there's 
a  wiU,  there's  a  way.  And  we  have  more  than 
the  will  to  master  our  enwgy  problem.  We 
have  an  absolute  necessity. 

Fortunately,  we  also  have  more  than 
enough  ways.  Nobody  can  tell  me  that  the 
nation  that  put  men  on  the  moon  cannot 
lick  its  energy  problem,  especially  when  the 
alternatives  are  so  stark. 

Those  alternatives  were  scripted  into  a 
chilling  scenario  for  the  future  by  Professors 
Lawrence  Rocks  and  Richard  Runyon  of 
C.W.  Post  College  in  their  1972  book,  "The 
Energy  Crisis."  I  would  like  to  close  by  para- 
phrasing what  they  said: 

The  first  signs  of  the  impending  disaster, 
they  wrote,  would  come  slowly:  Increases  in 
the  cost  of  oil  and  gasoline,  voltage  reduc- 
tions by  power  companies  during  peak  hours, 
occasional  dlmouts.  Then,  the  government 
would  begin  rationing  essential  fuels  and 
urging  the  public  to  give  up  private  cars. 
The  curtailment  In  the  use  of  cars  would 
have  an  immediate  impact  on  Detroit  where 
the  auto  industry  would  be  laying  off  thou- 
sands of  workers.  Soon,  the  steel  industry 
would  feel  the  effects— and  then  a  domino 
effect  of  factory  shutdowns  would  sweep  the 
nation. 

Shortages  of  fuel  and  breakdowns  in  the 
transportation  system  would  eventually 
cause  food  shortages  as  farmers  were  unable 
to  ship  their  produce  to  populated  areas.  The 
stock  market  would  crash.  Industrial  growth 
would  come  to  a  standstiu.  The  government, 
trying  to  stave  off  total  economic  coUapse' 
would  have  to  Impose  rigid  price,  wage  and 
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Apocalyptic?  Yes! 

Bzaggerated?  Probably  I 

ImposBlbla?  Who  knowal 

Let's  hope  that  it  Is.  Let's  do  more  than 
hope.  Let's  get  started  on  doing  those  things 
that  will  make  it  Impossible.  Let's  get  started 
on  developing  a  national  energy  policy  that 
will  let  us  get  the  most  out  of  the  energy 
sources  that  we  now  have  and  put  us  on  the 
road  to  finding  and  perfecting  new  sources. 

If  that  Is  our  reeponse  to  the  energy  crisis 
of  1974,  it  may  well  turn  out  to  have  been 
a  good  thing. 

The  Chinese  character  for  crisis  Is  com- 
posed of  two  other  characters.  One  means 
danger.  The  other  naeans  opportunity. 

The  danger  U  clear  enough.  Let's  not  miss 
the  opportunity. 


CONYERS  MAKES  RODINO 
PROMISES  INOPERATIVE 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OP  n*0iAKa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20,  1974 

Mr.  LANDOREBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Con- 
gressman John  Coityiks  has  so  Tlolated 
standards  of  justice  and  fairness  that  I 
believe  he  must  immediately  remove  him- 
self from  any  further  participation  In  the 
inquiry  of  the  House  Judiciary'  Commit- 
tee. Furthermore,  his  public  statements 
have  been  so  Inflammatory  in  character 
and  prejudicial  In  tone  as  to  have  Ir- 
revocably tainted  any  semblEmce  of  the 
openmlndedness  which  must  be  brought 
to  bear  on  this  grave  and  solemn  Inquest. 

The  litany  of  Mr.  Contzss'  prejudg- 
ment Is  so  Inordinate  as  to  raise  ques- 
tions In  the  public  mind  over  the  fairness 
of  the  current  inquiry.  Any  delay  in  Mr. 
CoNYEHs'  dismissal  In  this  case  would  be 
an  affront  to  our  constitutional  system. 

On  Monday.  May  13,  1974,  Mr.  Con- 
YM3  was  quoted  as  saj4ng  that  he  was 
convinced  that  President  Nixon  Is  guilty 
of  at  least  five  impeachable  offenses.  Mr. 
CoNYCRs  said: 

I  don't  need  Impeachment  proceedings  to 
help  me  understand  that  they're  talking 
about  commission  of  crimes.  (United  Press 
International,  May  13, 1974.) 

Mr.  CowYERa'  statement  Is  tantamount 
to  saying  that  an  individual  in  our  sys- 
tem of  Justice  is  not  entitled  to  due  proc- 
ess of  law— that  guilt  Is  to  be  determined 
without  a  trial.  Such  intemperate  dis- 
avowals of  our  system  of  justice  cannot 
be  tolerated  and  surely  cannot  be  con- 
doned. Any  further  silence  in  light  of  this 
conduct  would  make  me  and  my  col- 
leagues a  party  to  unconscionable  pro- 
cedures. 

But  this  statement  by  Mr.  Conydrs  Is 
not  the  first  Instance  in  which  he  has 
engaged  in  prejudicial  conduct.  It  is  but 
a  part  of  a  pattern  of  pubUc  statements 
and  positions  which  threaten  severely  to 
undermine  the  fairness  and  elemental 
decency  which  must  be  part  of  the  Im- 
peachment process. 

^_.  .^_  ^._.  „^„  ^„     .   Specifically.  I  wish  to  cite  a  statement 

profit  controls.  Critics  of  these  policies  would     °^  Congressman  Conyers  quoted  In  the 


Rnt  --^,1:2^  «*"/'°"*  ,  be  subject  to  severe  penalties  under  new  New  York  Times  Magazine  of  Aorll  2« 

NiSru^onThern^h^TirrStS     ^^T^I^JT":^' T^^^  ^^^^^^  if  4.   There.   Mr.   cSSSSf  l^that 

Suffolk,  on  the  other^i.d7nS  SiJS    s^v.^^^nTtL^pt"^*  Constitution.  To  his  role  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  was 

«.mewhere  else.   We  need   a  re^^al^Ss     ^el^Li^S^But       "'""''*  *^'*  '^'  ^  ''"ll?*  ^^  Chairman.  Mr.  RoDlNO. 

totalitarian  sute.  from  being  "too  damn  fair."  That  is  to 
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say,  Mr.  Conyers,  by  his  own  admission, 
does  not  want  the  impeachment  pro- 
cedure to  be  an  unequivocally  fab*  pro- 
cedure or  one  which  recognizes  the  con- 
straints and  protections  of  our  Judicial 
system.  How  Mr.  Contbrs,  a  lawyer,  can 
justify  such  a  position  Is  not  understand- 
able nor  is  It  In  any  way  excusable. 

One  would  also  think  that  Mr.  Con- 
yers' training  as  a  lawyer  would  lead 
him  to  have  confidence  in  the  traditional 
American  custom  of  solemn  constitu- 
tlcmal  procedures.  To  the  contrary.  Mr. 
Conyers  has  specifically  said  that  "ex- 
ternal factors  are  what  will  determine" 
the  impeachment  of  the  President.  Talk 
of  conscience,  evidence,  and  constitu- 
tional factors  is,  in  Mr.  Conyers'  barn- 
yard choice  of  words:  "all  crap." — 
(Washington  Star  News,  March  17, 
1974).  That  amounts  to  saying  the  evi- 
dence win  not  be  weighed — a  constitu- 
tional violation  of  the  gravest  magni- 
tude. 

Congressman  Conyers  also  attributes 
to  his  colletigues  the  apparent  same  mo- 
tives to  which  he  himself  so  readily  sub- 
scribes. Again,  as  Mr.  Conyers  says: 

.  .  .  they  (the  Congress)  would  Impeach 
their  mothers  If  necessary  to  stay  In  office 
{Harpers  Magazine,  May,  1974) 

That  is  hardly  the  kind  of  high-minded 
judgment  one  would  want  from  someone 
who  is  charged  with  finding  facts  and 
reporting  them  honestly.  I  categorically 
reject  this  cjmlcal  acceptance  of  political 
expediency. 

Finally,  and  this  point  Is  perhaps  more 
serious  than  all  the  rest,  Mr.  Conyers 
is  intimately  Involved  in  an  effort  to 
lobby  his  own  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress in  favor  of  impeachment — a  de- 
parture from  standards  of  Justice  which, 
taken  alone,  requires  his  immediate  re- 
moval from  further  participation  in  the 
impeachment  Inquiry. 

Specifically.  Congressman  Conyers' 
name  Is  attached  to  a  mass  mailing  sent 
out  from  the  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action.  In  endorsing  this  mailing,  let  me 
observe  what  the  Congressman  now  sup- 
ports regarding  the  impeachment  proc- 
ess. He  is  asking  for  organized  public 
meetings,  phone  and  letter  campaigns, 
and  personal  visits  to  his  colleagues  In  a 
lobbying  effort  on  behalf  of  impeach- 
ment. He  has  endorsed  "special  media 
campaigns"  to  put  the  views  of  the  ADA 
before  the  public.  He  has  endorsed  the 
organization  of  a  "grass  roots  phone 
bank"  to  disseminate  impeachment  in- 
formation. 

This  circular,  to  which  John  Conyers 
name  Is  attached,  closes  by  soliciting 
money  for  further  lobbying  in  favor  of 
Impeachment.  The  Congressman's  action 
In  supporting  this  effort  to  bring  propa- 
ganda pressures  In  favor  of  Impeachment 
is  so  inconsistent  with  his  role  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Judiciary  Committee  as  to 
place  in  Jeopardy  the  cherished  Amer- 
ican notions  of  fair  play,  due  process,  and 
constitutionally  recognized  procedures. 

I  can  recaU  so  vividly  that  day  in  Feb- 
ruary when  Chairman  Rodino  took  to 
the  floor  and  made  these  comments: 

We  are  going  to  work  expeditiously  and 
fairly  .  .  .  Whatever  the  result,  whatever  we 
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learn  or  conclude,  let  us  now  proceed,  with 
such  care  and  decency  and  thoroughness  and 
honor  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  their  children  after  them, 
wUl  say:  That  was  the  right  course.  There 
was  no  other  way. 

Mr.  Conyers  has  turned  Chairman 
RooiNo's  hopes  into  an  empty  promise  of 
piety.  John  Conyers,  to  my  great  regret, 
has  not  proceeded  with  care,  nor  decency, 
nor  fairness,  nor  thoroughness,  nor 
honor.  He  has  rendered  Inoperative  the 
high  promises  of  Mr.  Rodino.  By  his  di- 
visive rhetoric  and  unseemly  endorse- 
ments, the  Congressman  has  now  earned 
an  immediate  exit  from  a  task  whose 
solemnity  he  has  so  clearly  rejected.  As 
difficult  as  it  is  for  me  to  reach  this  con- 
clusion, I  cannot  rest  when  such  viola- 
tions of  our  Constitution  are  perpetrated 
imder  the  guise  of  a  congressional 
inquiry. 

I  call  on  Chairman  Rodino  to  act  with- 
out delay  in  remedying  this  intolerable 
and  embarrassing  situation  on  his  com- 
mittee. There  can  be  no  other  decent  or 
honorable  course.  That  is  the  chairman's 
stated  position — now  he  must  fulfill  the 
promises  he  has  made. 
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VICE  PRESIDENT  FORD  ADDRESSES 
TEXAS  A.  &  M.  UNTVEEISITY 
GRADUATES 


LOVE  STORY 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or   NKW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20.  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  our  colleagues  will  be  interested  in 
rereading  the  following  article,  which 
appeared  In  the  New  York  Times  on  Jan- 
uary 23,  1971. 

The  article  follows: 

Thk  Fn-M  "Lovi  Stoht"  Is  Given 
PRXsmnrriAL  Skal  of  Approval 

WASHtNOTON,  Jan.  23. — Owners  of  theaters 
showing  the  film  "Love  Story"  can  post  a  new 
recommendation  on  their  marquees  tom<^- 
row.  "I  recommend  it — RJ^.N." 

Chatting  informally  this  morning  with 
newsmen  about  his  State  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage. President  Nixon  said  he  had  seen  the 
movie  In  Camp  David  recently  had  enjoyed 
it  and,  the  President  added,  "I  recommend 
It." 

However,  he  said,  he  was  mildly  upset  at 
the  film's  profanity. 

He  said  his  wife  and  two  daughters,  Trlcla 
and  JuUe,  had  read  the  book  and  felt  the 
"shock  of  the  dialogue  they  put  in  the  girl's 
mouth." 

"I  wasn't  shocked,"  the  President  said.  "I 
know  these  words,  I  know  they  xiae  them.  It's 
the  'in'  thing  to  do." 

However,  Mr.  Nixon  said,  the  dialogue  "de- 
tracted from  a  great  performance"  by  All 
MacGraw,  who  plays  the  female  lead. 

Discoursing  briefly  on  profanity,  Mr.  Nixon 
said  that  swearing  "has  its  place,  but  If  it  is 
used  It  should  be  used  to  punctuate."  If  pro- 
fanity Is  ovenised,  he  said,  "what  you  remem- 
ber is  the  profanity  and  not  the  point." 

The  President's  conunents  on  this  and 
other  subjects  came  during  a  picture-taking 
session  when  he  poeed  with  two  young  White 
House  aids — Hugh  Sloan,  30  years  old,  of 
Princeton,  N.J.,  and  Deborah  Murray,  aS.  of 
Cleveland — who  wUl  be  married  Feb.  20  in 
Ohio. 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 


OF   TKXAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20,  1974 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  attend  the  graduation  exer- 
cises at  my  alma  mater,  Texas  A.  Ii  M. 
University,  on  May  11  and  hear  our  Vice 
President  address  the  young  men  and 
women  at  their  commencement. 

I,  like  many  in  this  body,  served  with 
Oerry  for  many  years  in  Congress  and 
I  have  always  admired  and  respected 
him.  Today  I  admire  him  even  more  be- 
cause he  has  been  thrust  into  a  most 
demanding  job  and  he  has  stepped  into 
that  most  important  Job  with  fervor  and 
dignity. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the  new 
graduates  of  Texas  A.  &  M.  University  be- 
cause they  were  most  respectful  to  our 
Vice  President  and  they  showed  him 
every  courtesy. 

Vice  President  Ford's  address  was 
most  Inspiring  and  worth  this  distin- 
guished body's  attention.  I  recommend 
the  address  to  you,  my  fellow  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  general  public. 

The  address  follows: 

Aooaass  bt  Vicx  Pkbsident  Ocbald  R.  Foro, 
Texas  A.  ic  M.  CoMMDfCXMENT,  Collxge 
Statiok,  Tex. 

This  Is  the  third  commencement  address 
I  have  made  In  the  current  season,  and  I 
hope  the  third  time  Is  a  charm  Instead 
of  a  strike  out.  Just  a  week  ago  today,  I 
returned  after  39  years  to  my  alma  mater, 
the  University  of  Michigan,  where  just  a 
few  of  the  capped  and  gowned  streakers 
booed  me.  I've  been  booed  before  at  Ann 
Arbor,  when  I  got  off  a  bad  pass  as  center. 
This  time  I  decided  they  just  weren't  listen- 
ing to  my  speech. 

The  next  day  I  read  that  the  booing  was 
because  I  was  defending  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  exercising  his  right 
to  take  his  case  to  the  people. 

Day  before  yesterday  I  went  to  Eastern 
Illinois  University  near  Chicago  and  I  talked 
about  corruption  In  government,  which  hap- 
pens In  Cook  County  as  well  as  Washington, 
and  how  college  students  now  armed  with 
the  vote  ought  to  pitch  In  and  clean  up  our 
political  processes  by  participating  tn  them. 
They  clapped  and  thej  cheered — and  I 
thought  maybe  they  weren't  listening  to  my 
speech  either. 

But  the  next  day  the  news  stories  said  I  was 
making  my  sharpest  attack  to  date  on  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  trying  to 
line  myself  up  with  those  who  are  trying  to 
jump  qS  his  Ship  of  State  without  exactly 
saying  so. 

WeU,  I  had  a  long  talk  with  President 
Nixon  yesterday  morning. 

I  told  him  that  I've  been  telling  as  many 
members  of  the  Class  of  1974  as  I  can  reach 
that  the  government  in  Washlngtot^  Isn't 
about  to  sink,  that  It  is  and  wUl  continue 
to  be  about  as  good  as  concerned  and  con- 
scientious citizen*  make  It.  that  the  Con- 
stitutional processes  are  working  as  the 
Founding  Fathers  Intended,  without  riot  or 
repression,  without  as  yet  seriously  weaken- 
ing our  strength  at  home  and  aboard. 

I  also  told  the  President  I  was  going  to 
try  again  today  at  Texas  A  &  M.  where  there 
are  more  doers  than  booers. 
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I  have  also  taken  an  extra  precaution  for 
my  tblrd  commencement  speech  today  by 
bringing  two  distinguished  Aggies  back  to 
College  Station  with  me.  Commissioner  Mayo 
Thompson  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  the  Honorable  Olin  Teague,  my  old  and 
dear  colleague  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  man  who  made  Texas  A  &  M 
a  household  word  In  Washington. 

Tiger  Teague  and  the  President  were  al- 
ready Congressmen  when  I  arrived  as  a  green 
and  eager  freshman.  Both  of  them  took  pity 
oo  me  and  helped  me.  one  from  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  the  aisle  and  the  other  on  my 
own  side.  I  can't  think  of  any  two  Americans 
who  have  done  more  in  my  lifetime  to  further 
the  bipartisan,  or  rather  nonpartisan  spirit 
of  sustaining  America's  position  pf  strength 
and  leadership  in  the  free  world,  whether  the 
White  House  or  the  Congress  was  Republican 
or  Democratic,  and  from  whatever  quarter 
the  threats  appeared.  I  hope  and  pray  that 
we  can  continue  to  sustain  that  kind  of  de- 
votion to  the  national  interest  through  any 
political  storms  and  struggles  that  may  He 
ahead. 

Texans  have  always  done  that,  as  I  well 
remember,  whether  it  was  Mr.  Sam  Rayburn 
and  Senator  Lyndon  Johnson  with  President 
Elsenhower  or  my  good  friend  Chairman 
George  Mahon  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
■priations  of  the  House  with  whom  I  had  the 
honor  of  serving  as  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Defense  SulKommlttee  for  many 
years  or  with  Senator  John  Tower  In  tlie 
Kennedy-Johnson  years. 

Even  among  Texans.  Texas  Aggies  take  sec- 
ond place  to  none  in  their  patriotic  contribu- 
tions in  peace  or  war.  I  am  told  that  this 
great  university  contributed  more  officers  In 
the  two  World  Wars  than  West  Point  and 
Annapolis  put  together,  that  80  A.  A  M. 
alumtU  gave  their  lives  in  VletiMu&  and  14 
are  still  listed  as  mlaslng  In  action.  I  am 
deeply  glad  that  the  service  all  of  you  may 
be  expected  to  render  your  country  can  to- 
day be  voluntary,  constructive  and  In  the 
cause  of  peace.  But  I  know  you  can  all  be 
counted  on  to  stand  up  for  America.  Bach  of 
you  U  the  12th  man  in  this  game. 

We  are  aU  going  to  have  to  be  lath  men. 
In  the  present  mood  of  the  Congress,  there 
is  great  pressure  to  trim  the  defense  budget 
In  order  to  And  funds  for  other  purposes. 
Many  of  these  purposes  are  worthy  and  much 
needed.  It  is  tempting  to  vote  for  them  In  an 
election  year  and.  as  for  defense,  the  Viet- 
nam war  Is  over  for  Americans,  isn't  It?  We 
are  moving  toward  more  normal  relation- 
ships with  the  Soviet  Union  and  China, 
aren't  we? 

So  who  needs  $86  billion  dollars  for 
defense? 

We  do.  Freedom  and  security  for  ours  and 
future  generations  can  only  be  won  from  a 
negotiating  position  of  known  strength  and 
scientific  superiority. 

Just  last  week  I  thought  I  might  have  my 
first  chance  to  vote  In  the  Senate  to  break 
a  tie  on  an  amendment  by  Senator  Kennedy 
to  cut  out  funds  for  military  aid  we  prom- 
ised to  South  Vietnam.  Unfortunately,  it 
wasn't  that  cloee.  So  this  Congress  by  major- 
Itlea  in  both  houses  has  forced  our  country 
to  let  down  a  small,  brave  ally,  fighting  alone 
now  for  survival. 

This  is  only  a  single  straw  In  the  wind.  It 
does  not  yet  cut  into  our  own  military 
strength  or  future  technological  capability 
But  I  am  fearful  it  Is  a  sign  of  the  times.  In 
the  late  19308  when  Tiger  Teague  was  work- 
ing his  way  through  school  here  and  I  was 
waiting  on  tables  at  Michigan,  in  the  middle 
of  the  great  depression.  Congress  let  our  de- 
fenses dwindle  and  decay.  And  we  paid  for 
that  at  Pearl  Harbor,  at  Corregldor,  Omaha 
Beach  and  Iwo  Jima. 

Germany  and  Japan  are  today  ovar  prosper- 
ing and  peaceful  friends,  though  both  are 
troubled  like  other  free  nations  with  political 
uncertainties  and  ravaging  Inflation.  But  the 
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Soviet  Union  has  become  a  vastly  more 
competent  and  sophisticated  competitor  and 
challenger  for  world  leadership,  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China — a  nation  grow- 
ing at  the  rate  of  two  New  York  cities  per 
year — inching  its  way  toward  full  member- 
ship in  the  nuclear-armed  Industrial  club  of 
major  powers. 

Two  summers  ago  I  was  one  of  the  first 
official  American  visitors  to  the  mainland  of 
China  In  a  generation.  It  was  a  fascinating 
and  in  some  ways  a  frightening  experience. 
The  thing  that  struck  me  and  other  Ameri- 
cans immediately  was  the  intensity  of  deter- 
mination and  dedication  which  the  Chinese 
exhibited  toward  the  goals  set  by  their  lead- 
ers— including  military  power.  This  appeared 
to  be  mainly  inspired  by  concern  over  the 
Intentions  of  their  Russian  neighbor,  but  we 
have  learned  in  our  lifetime  that  enemies 
and  allies  change  rapidly  in  this  uncertain 
world. 

When  I  was  in  my  Junior  year  at  Michigan, 
Chairman  Mao  was  leading  the  famous  "Long 
March"  of  his  comrades  to  the  Interior  of 
China.  When  we  studied  current  world  af- 
fairs In  the  1930s,  we  were  almost  oblivious 
to  them,  believing  that  the  Western-style 
democracy  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen  was  bringing 
China  out  of  her  long  isolation  and  division. 
I  thought  of  this  while  spending  almost  a 
whole  night  in  animated  conversation  with 
Premier  Chou  En  Lai,  a  veteran  of  the  Long 
March  and  as  gracious  a  host  as  he  Is  a  tough 
debater.  Probably  the  Premier  thought  of 
Congressman  Hale  Boggs  and  me  as  mere 
boys,  for  he  and  Chairman  Mao  have  been 
around  a  long  Umie. 

But  almost  the  only  Chinese  we  saw  who 
were  older  than  ourselves  were  China's  top 
echelon  of  leaders.  The  overwhelming  im- 
pression one  brings  away  from  a  visit  to  the 
Pe<9le's  Republic  Is  that  It  is  a  country  of 
young  people.  Perhaps  most  of  my  generation 
of  Chmese  perished  In  the  long  war  with 
Japan  and  the  Revolution  that  followed — 
I  do  not  know,  but  we  seldom  saw  them.  We 
did  see  and  talk  to  literally  hundreds  of 
dedicated  and  disciplined  young  men  and 
women  who  grew  up  after  World  War  n  and 
who  live  by  the  Thoughts  of  Chairman  Mao. 
Wherever  we  went,  to  rural  Commune  or 
factory  or  school,  we  were  stnick  by  the  de- 
sire of  today's  young  Chinese  to  reform 
their  society  through  their  own  resources 
and  by  their  own  hard  work,  and  by  their 
apparently  total  belief  In  and  devotion  to 
their    system    of    government. 

This  was  particularly  true  among  students, 
although  we  saw  only  one  university,  and  It 
was  almost  deserted.  During  the  so-called 
Great  Cultural  Revolution,  Chairman  Mao 
decided  that  university  students  were  getting 
too  big  for  their  britches,  too  far  removed 
from  the  reality  of  the  workers'  and  peas- 
ants' hard  struggle  for  subsistence. 

So  Chairman  Mao,  without  waiting  for  any 
act  of  Congress  or  court  order  or  national 
election,  simply  closed  up  all  the  universi- 
ties and  sent  the  students,  professors,  ad- 
ministrators and  all  back  to  the  farms  and 
the  factories  and  the  army — the  lucky  ones 
got  the  army — for  three  or  four  years  to  learn 
about  life  as  It  really  Is. 

Weighing  all  that  I  saw  and  learned  In 
those  weeks,  I  returned  to  my  own  country 
with  renewed  faith  In  our  uniquely  American 
emphasis  on  Individuality  and  freedom.  We 
are  a  new  nation  by  Chinese  reckoning  even 
as  we  near  our  Bicentennial,  and  our  civiliza- 
tion Is  an  amalgam  of  many  older  ones,  most 
of  them  young  compared  to  China's 

Yet  we  can  leam  fVom  one  of  Chairman 
Mao's  precepts — and  indeed  the  Romans  were 
struggling  with  It  when  the  Greet  Wall  of 
China  was  built — that  freedom  and  disci- 
pline are  the  contradictory  opposite*  of  a 
single  entity.  Neither  of  them  should  be 
overemphasized — both  of  them  are  essential 
In  any  society. 
From    the    earliest   records   of   organized 
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communities  to  tomorrow's  newspaper  or 
television  talk  show,  human  beings  have 
made  a  continuous  effort  to  find  the  perfect 
mix  of  these  elements — discipline  and  dedi- 
cation on  the  one  hand;  individuality  and 
freedom  on  the  other. 

The  search  for  proper  proportion  goes  on 
not  only  In  government  but  In  organized 
groups  of  all  sizes.  In  the  family,  and  in  our 
individual  lives. 

Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  Athenians 
were  long  on  freedom  and  the  Spartans  on 
dlsclpime;  the  Spartans  won  the  wars  but 
the  Athenians  still  capture  our  minds. 
Roman  legions  conquered  their  world  with 
discipline,  dedication  and  iron  swords  while 
the  free  aad  lawless  mobs  of  Rome  carried 
the  Republic  first  to  chaos,  then  into 
dictatorship. 

Thereafter,  the  Roman  world  was  a  model 
of  law  and  order  but  bereft  of  creativity 
and  fatal  for  free  thinkers.  The  Renaissance 
world  was  almost  the  reverse. 

Whenever  a  society  goes  too  far  in  one 
direction  or  another  It  Is  In  trouble;  too 
much  discipline  begets  depotism,  even  the 
best  of  which  corrodes  the  human  spirit. 
Too  much  Individuality  and  freedom  brings 
disorder  and  anarchy  In  which  no  man  can 
live  in  safety,  let  alone  create  for  the  com- 
mon good. 

You  have  seen  these  contradictory  forces 
clash  in  our  own  lives.  Youth  cries  for  in- 
dividuality and  freedom;  parents  and 
preachers  and  professors — yes,  and  most 
politicians  too — come  down  hard  for  dis- 
cipline and  dedication. 

Without  a  continuous  readjustment  of  the 
delicate  balance  between  discipline  and  free- 
dom, between  dedication  and  Indlvidualltv. 
you  cannot  have  either  a  happy  life  or  a  good 
society. 

I  strongly  believe  that  our  Constitution  and 
the  traditions  and  Institutions  that  have 
grown  up  under  It  are  much  better  able  to 
maintain  this  balance  than  tboae  of  the 
People's  Republic,  or  of  most  other  coun- 
tries. 

But  I  also  believe  that  America  can  use  a 
little  extra  measure  of  discipline  and  dedica- 
tion today — not  to  any  individual  or  political 
party — but  to  the  enduring  ideals  of  our 
country  which  Abraham  Lincoln  called  "the 
last  best  hope  on  earth". 

You  at  Texas  A  ft  M  will  celebrate  your 
100th  anniversary  at  the  same  time  the 
United  States  celebrates  Its  two  hundredth. 
Where  once  there  was  only  endless  prairie 
you  and  those  who  were  here  before  you  have 
built  this  Impressive  educational  establish- 
ment— not  alone  impressive  in  buildings  or 
In  enrollment  or  on  the  football  scoreboard 
but  In  your  broadening  Intellectual  chal- 
lenges and  achievements,  your  Inspiring 
spirit  and  traditions. 

I  thank  you  for  Inviting  me  and  honoring 
me  with  your  attention — for  being  doers  In- 
stead of  booers  In  the  finest  Aggie  tradi- 
tion— and  I  leave  you  with  the  words  of  a 
well-known  Congressman  who  left  Washing- 
ton and  came  to  Texas  a  long  time  ago. 

"Be  sure  you're  right,"  said  Davy  Crockett, 
"and  then  go  ahead." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  111  take  Davy 
Crockett's  words  with  me  back  to  Washing- 
ton:   "Be   sure   you're   right,   and   then   go 
ahead." 
Thank  you,  and  God  bless  you. 


MASSACRE  AT  MAALOT 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  NTW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20.  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sense- 
less killing  of  18  Israeli  schoolchildren 
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at  Maalot  on  May  15,  1974,  again  demon- 
strates the  need  for  the  United  Nations 
to  take  strong  action  against  all  coun- 
tries which  harbor  terrorists.  The  in- 
creasing use  of  brutal  attacks  against 
innocent  people  as  a  method  of  manip- 
ulating government  policy  must  come  to 
an  end.  Too  many  have  already  died,  and 
yet  these  murderous  attacks  continue  to 
escalate.  The  United  Nations  must  take 
immediate  steps  to  impose  sanctions 
against  all  countries  which  shelter  ter- 
rorists. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  placing  In 
the  Congressional  Record  a  statement 
by  Mr.  George  Meany,  president  of  the 
AFL-CIO.  regarding  the  massacre  at 
Maalot  and  the  need  for  effective  sanc- 
tions against  terrorism,  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues.  I  am  sure  that  they 
will  find  Mr.  Meany's  remarks  of  great 
interest. 
The  statement  follows: 

Massacbk  at  Maalot 
AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany  today 
issued  the  following  statement  on  the  "Mas- 
sacre at  MaalotH-Challenge  and  Threat  to 
Civilized  Mankind." 

The  wounding  and  killing  of  several  scores 
of  children  by  Arab  gangsters  at  the  Israeli 
border  town  of  Maalot  is  an  unpardonable 
crime  against  all  mankind.  This  outrageous 
butchery  of  Innocent  and  helpless  teenagers 
must  be  condemned  by  aU  decent  people  and 
every  civilized  government. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  Arab  gunmen,  the 
direct  perpetrators  of  this  crime,  who  are 
guilty  Tlie  Arab  govemmenu  which  shelter 
and  finance  these  savage  criminals  are 
equally  guUty. 

The  western  and  other  governments  which 
have  not  dared  to  punish  such  Arab  terror- 
ists—even  when  apprehended  In  their 
murderous  crimes— share  in  the  guilt. 

The  UJJ.  Security  Council  which  has  re- 
peatedly di^layed  Inexcusable  prejudice 
against  Israel,  whose  population  has  time 
and  again  been  attacked  by  these  fanatical 
criminals,  must  likewise  bear  much  of  the 
blame  for  the  outrage  at  Maalot 

In  this  situation,  it  is  appropriate  to  recall 
that,   on   May   9th.   the   AFL-CIO  KxecuUve 

fnJ^'^H."    "H*"*^    "'*•   *'*«P    <"«»»PPolntment 
and  disgust  with  the  vote  of  the  U  8   Gov- 
ernment   representative     in     the    UJJ.     on 
April  26,  1974,  condemning  Israel  for  a  re- 
talltatory  act  on  bases  of  terrorUts  who  per- 
petrated  the   massacre,   mostly  of   children 
and  women  in  the  workere'  suburb  of  Klryat 
Shamone.  This  resolution  which  has  not  even 
menUoned  the  massacre  is  utterly  inhuman 
and    unfair   and    will   encourage   the   vxtrat 
Crimea  agatnat  humanity."  The  massacre  at 
Maalot  was.  in  no  small  measure,  an  inevita- 
ble dividend    of  the  U.S.  vote  cast  at  the  Se- 
ciu-lty  Council  under  the  phony  flag  of  de- 
Last,  but  not  least,  the  heaviest  blame  for 
the  recurring  Arab  terrorist  outrageti  lies  with 
the  Soviet  rulers.  It  Is  they  who  have  largely 
financed,  trained,  equipped  and  even  incited 
the  Arab  terrorlste  whom  they  hypocrltlcaUy 
hall  and  help  as  Palestinian  "liberators" 
♦K    J'  furthermore  frightening  to  note  that 
the  Kremlin's  official  news  agency,  TASS  had 
|ihe  •inside  track"  to  scoop  the  world  press 
in   reporting   about   the   conference   of   the 
^aders  of  the  main  Palestine  organizations- 
held  in  Beirut  on  May  8th— exactly  one  week 
to  the  day  before  the  massacre  at  Maalot— 
for   the  purpoae  of  "formulating  a  unified 
poaition  on  the  poaaible  waya  to  solve  the 
Palestine  problem  m  the  light  of  the  sltua- 
tlon  which  has  developed  in  the  near  East " 
I  appeal  to  UN.  General  Sacretary  Wald- 
helm  to  brand  the  Maalot  massacre  as  an 
outrageous  crime  against  the  Ideals  and  alms 
Of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  the  Decla- 
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ration  of  Human  Rights  and  to  rally  the 
world  organization  for  effective  sanctions 
against  aU  terrorism. 

In  view  of  the  repeated  recurrence  of  such 
barbarous  crimes  by  self-styled  Arab  refugees, 
the  American  government  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  examine  thoroughly  the  wisdom  of 
continuing  its  policy  of  generous  support  of 
the  refugee  camps  which  serve  as  shelters 
for  bestial  terrorists  whose  sole  purpose  In 
life  Is  to  murder  Innocent,  defenseless  Israeli 
children,  women  and  men. 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY— THE  GREAT 
RIPOPP— NO.  1 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20.  1974 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal 
Government  prints  a  little  blue  booklet 
entitled  "Your  Social  Security"  which 
begins: 

Nine  out  of  10  working  people  in  the 
United  States  are  now  buUdlng  protection 
for  themselves  and  their  famlUes  under  the 
social  security  program. 

Writing  In  Chicago  Today,  reporter 
Warren  Shore,  in  an  important  series 
concerning  social  security,  declares  that: 

If  you  believe  the  little  blue  booklet,  the 
decision  could  coet  you  more  than  $200  000 
and  wipe  out  your  chances  for  a  secure 
future. 

The  loss,  Mr.  Shore  reports: 

Is  real,  spendable  Income.  It  represenu  the 
difference  between  the  protection  value  a 
wage  earner  gets  for  his  Social  Security  pay- 
roll taxes  and  the  value  he  could  get  himself 
for  the  sane  money. 


According  to  Mr  Shore,  today's  young 
worker  can  look  forward  to: 

Paying  at  least  $1,000  a  year  to  Social 
Security  during  the  next  5  to  6  years; 

Seeing  the  insurance  value  of  what  he 
buys  grow  steadily  lower; 

Paying  the  most  during  his  middle 
years  when  his  Federal  Insurance  is 
worth  least  to  him,  and 

A  retirement  plan  which  will  pay  him 
less  than  half  than  a  plan  he  could  buy 
on  his  own,  if  he  can  afford  to  take  the 
benefits. 

Today's  young  workers,  Mr.  Shore 
states,  are  becoming  part  of  "a  genera- 
tion of  victims." 

Warren  Shore  spent  several  months 
examining  the  social  security  law  He 
talked  to  hundreds  of  representatives  in 
the  field  as  well  as  to  insurance  experts 
He  went  so  far  as  to  set  up  a  special  com- 
puter program  from  which  many  of  the 
figures  in  the  important  five-part  series 
in  Chicago  Today  are  based. 

I  wish  to  share  this  series  with  my 
colleagues  and  today  am  inserting  part 
1,  which  appeared  In  Chicago  Today  of 
April  29,  1974.  in  the  R«cord.  The  subse- 
quent parts  of  this  series  will  be  placed 
into  the  Record  at  a  later  time 
The  article  follows: 
Social  Szcuhttt- The  Orzat  RiPorr 
(By  Warren  Shore) 
The  Federal  government  prints  a  UtUe  blue 
booklet  entitled  "Your  Social  Security"  which 
begins:   "Nine  out  of  10  workmg  people  m 
the  umted  SUtes  are  now  building  protec- 


tion for  themselves  and  their  families  under 
the  Social  Security  program." 

If  you  believe  the  uttle  blue  booklet,  the 
decision  could  cost  you  more  than  $200,000 
and  wipe  out  your  chances  for  a  secure  fu- 
ture. 

The  huge  list  la  real,  q>endable  Income. 
It  represents  the  difference  between  the  pro- 
tection value  a  wage  earner  gets  for  his 
Social  Security  payroll  Uxes  and  the  value 
he  could  buy  himself  for  the  same  money. 

For  the  generation  of  American  workere 
now  under  46,  Social  Security  no  longer 
works.  The  today's  over-46  worker  may  get 
a  fair  value  for  what  he  paid  (since  much 
of  his  tax  was  paid  In  the  low-rate  '408  and 
'50s  1,  Social  Security  is  actually  tearing  down 
the  financial  future  of  today's  young  wajje 
earner.  *        o      -o 

Here  are  the  startling  facts: 
During  the  last  20  years  the  taxes  we  pay 
for  Social  Security  have  grown  a  staggering 
800  per  cent— more  than  10  times  the  cost  of 
living  rise  for  the  same  years. 

During  the  same  period,  whUe  the  tax- 
payera'  bUl  for  Social  Security  grew  from 
$5  bUUon  to  $40  bllUon  annuaUy.  the  aver- 
age monthly  benefit  check  went  from  $55  to 
$140— less  than  one-third  the  tax  rise  and 
always  below  the  poverty  level. 

It  Is  now  possible  to  pay  as  much  as 
$14,602  in  Social  Security  taxes  and  not  be 
eligible  for  any  retirement  beneflU  at  all, 
whether  or  not  you  work  after  66. 

The  household  In  which  the  husband  earns 
$11,000  and  his  wife  $9,000  annually  must 
pay  $32  per  month  more  In  Social  Security 
taxes  than  the  household  of  a  $l00,0O0-a- 
year  executive. 

During  the  last  10  years  Social  Security 
payment  checks  have  averaged  half  the  maxi- 
mum amount  possible  in  any  benefit  cate- 
gory. The  same  amount  of  money,  during  the 
same  yeare,  paid  to  a  private  fund  would 
have  provided  twice  the  government  maxi- 
mum in  any  benefit  category. 

The  Social  Security  restrictions  against 
earning  more  than  a  poverty  wage  ($2,880 
per  year]  while  drawing  benefits  remato  in 
fuu  force  until  age  72,  when  more  than  99 
per  cent  of  Americans  are  either  fully  re- 
tired or  dead. 

More  than  half  of  all  American  tax  payers 
pay  more  to  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion than  they  pay  in  Income  tax,  and  the 
percentage  is  growing. 

How  could  the  system,  called  "a  ray  of 
bope"  In  1937  when  It  was  enacted,  have 
bewMne  what  Unlveralty  of  California  econ- 
omist Peter  Somen  recently  termed  "the 
biggest  single  roadblock  to  the  security  of 
the  American  wage  earner"? 

The  answer  is  that  Social  Security  has  not 
done  any  of  what  It  set  out  to  do. 

Designed  to  act  as  a  "financial  cushion 
which  would  encourage  saving  to  supple- 
ment it,"  the  (^poslte  has  resulted.  The 
system  now  takes  so  much  from  the  V3. 
paycheck  that  saving  Is  discouraged. 

Intended  to  help  the  low-income  worker. 
Social  Security  is  instead  paying  maximum 
benefits  to  those  who  can  afford  not  to 
work  and  a  reduced  beneflt  to  those  who 
must  work. 

Consider  savings  firet.  During  the  19408, 
when  Social  Security  was  In  iU  early  years, 
the  amount  collected  in  Uxes  represented 
only  a  small  percentage  of  what  Americans 
could  afford  to  save  out  of  their  pay. 

According  to  census  and  financial  data,  in 
1942  the  average  American  household,  after 
all  tax  deductions  and  living  expenses  were 
paid,  could  afford  to  put  $767  in  the  bank. 
During  that  year,  for  every  $100  an  Ameri- 
can could  afford  to  save,  $3.70  was  being 
taken  out  of  VS.  payroUs  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration  for  the  retirement 
fund. 

Then  began  the  silent  squeeze.  By  1945 
Americans  were  earning  more  but  Social 
Security   was    taking    more    and    taking    it 
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Taster.  Average  boxuebold  saving  dropped 
to  9740  a  year.  For  every  (100  we  could 
afford  to  save,  $^30  was  taken  frcxn  pay- 
rolls. 

In  1948  Social  Security  took  tiajOO  for 
every  tlOO  we  cotild  save.  By  19S0  the  pay- 
roll bite  bad  grown  to  «20.40  for  every 
•100,  and  by  1966  It  was  •3<S.20  tor  every 
•100  In  bousebold  savings. 

Tbe  tax  that  was  supposed  to  encourage 
saving  continued  to  grow  faster  tban  Ameri- 
cans could  afford  to  save.  In  1960  average 
.  yearly  bousebold  saving  in  tbe  richest  coun- 
try In  tbe  world  bad  slumped  to  •Sao — a  dis- 
mal 140  percent  drop  In  18  years. 

That  year  Social  Security  took  •83.90  for 
every  •  100  we  still  had  left.  And  stUl  tbe 
tax  was  growing  bigger. 

Last  year  was  the  worst  in  history.  Even 
tbo  tbe  average  American  bousebold  was 
saving  at  slightly  above  1945  levels,  tbe 
Social  Security  Administration  took  ^84  for 
every  •lOO  we  saved. 

Professor  Milton  Friedman,  a  University 
of  Chicago  economist,  has  termed  tbe  last 
30  years  of  Social  Security  "a  crushing  de- 
feat for  tbe  average  wage  earner." 

"Where  Is  tbe  Incentive  to  save,"  Friedman 
asks,  "when  such  a  huge  proportion  of  that 
saving  is  confiscated  for  a  retirement  plan  a 
younger  worker  could  buy  for  one-third  of 
the  price?" 

All  tbe  examples  cited  include  only  the 
amount  of  Social  Security  tax  earmarked 
for  retirement  and  death  benefit  checks.  Bil- 
lions more  are  taken  to  finance  other  fed- 
eral Insurance  plans. 

What  have  we  bought  for  an  Increase  In 
"premiums '  equal  to  six  tlmea  private  In- 
surance Increases? 

"Pitifully  Uttle,"  says  a  spokesman  for  the 
Illinois  Department  of  Insurance.  "If  a  pri- 
vate Insurance  company  attempted  to  sell  a 
plan  In  nunols  which  cost  so  much  and  paid 
so  Uttle.  we  would  drum  them  out  of  the 
state  as  frauds." 

Nor  is  Social  Security  going  to  stand  still. 
Beginning  this  year,  no  more  congressional 
votes  are  needed  to  raise  Social  Security 
taxes.  The  hikes  will  come  autocnatlcally 
from  now  on,  tied  each  year  to  cost  of  living 
Increases. 
Today's  young  worker  can  look  forward  to: 
Paying  at  least  (1.000  a  year  to  Social 
Security  during  tbe  next  five  to  six  years: 

Seeing  the  insurance  value  of  what  he 
buys  grows  steadily  lower; 

Paying  the  most  during  his  middle  years 
when  his  federal  insurance  is  worth  least  to 
blm;  and 

A  retirement  plan  which  will  pay  him  less 

than   half   tban   a   plan   be   could   buy   dh 

his  own.  If  be  can  afford  to  take  tbe  benefits. 

He  will  become.  In  short,  part  of  a  gener- 

atlon  of  victims. 


CHROME  STOCKPILES  SHOUUD  NOT 
BE  DRAWN  DOWN  AS  REQUESTED 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT     i 

or    FLOBDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  20,  1974 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
hearing  the  testimony  before  the  stock- 
pile subcommittee  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  legislation  to  do  this 
should  be  defeated. 

Chrome  deposits  in  this  country  are 
minimal.  Perhaps  a  5-year  suwjly  of  these 
deposits  exist  in  the  United  States,  if 
they  could  be  economically  extracted; 
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this  is  not  now  the  case.  Nine  hundred 
thousand  tons  of  such  domestically  ex- 
tracted deposits  now  exist  in  the  stock- 
pile; and  these  have  been  already  ex- 
cessed  and  available  for  purchase  for 
aproxlmately  10  years.  No  one  has  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  purchasing  these 
low-grade  extractions  at  what  the  Gov- 
ernment paid  for  them  in  the  first  place. 
The  United  States  Is,  therefore,  de- 
pendent upon  Imports  from  Russia  and 
South  Africa  and  a  few  other  producers ; 
and  most  comes  from  Russia.  It  would 
therefore  seem  to  be  the  better  part  of 
VTlsdom  not  to  dl^xjse  of  the  unreleased 
chrome  stockpiles.  Even  if  the  domestic 
ores  could  be  extracted  economically 
they  would  be  exhausted  in  5  years.  It 
would  seem  wiser  to  hold  on  to  the 
chrome  stockpiles  under  the  circum- 
stances since  they  are  essential  to  na- 
tional defense.  They  are  also  essential  to 
other  aspects  of  health  and  Industry  in 
this  country. 

There  are  many  nonessentisd  heavy 
consumers  of  chrome  In  the  country ;  and 
it  may  well  be  that  the  use  of  chrome  for 
some  of  these  objectives  should  be  pro- 
hibited in  the  interest  of  national  de- 
fense; but  in  the  absence  of  such  regula- 
tions the  defense  needs  are  greatly  im- 
periled at  this  time. 

There  are  other  cogent  reasons  for 
defeating  this  legislation.  The  most 
fundamental  one  is  that  the  administra- 
tion has  not  shared  with  Congress  the 
reasons  for  assumptions  of  availability  of 
this  ore  for  defense  purposes  in  a  time 
of  war  and  absent  such  information 
Congress  is  in  no  position  to  adequately 
assess  the  assumptions  or  to  pass  legis- 
lation based  upon  them. 

These  assumptions  are  set  l#  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  President,  Vice  President, 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Secretary 
of  State.  With  the  exception  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  the  others  are 
appotatees  of  the  President.  If  the  one 
man  independent  of  the  President,  the 
Vice  President,  should  differ,  the  Presi- 
dent himself  would  still  have  his  way 
without  the  input  of  impartial  objective 
criticism  even  on  an  administrative  level, 
to  say  nothing  of  assistance  from  Con- 
gress. Under  these  circumstances  Con- 
gress cannot  adequately  do  its  job  in 
evaluating  whether  these  assumptions 
will  allow  the  enactment  of  legislation 
to  draw  down  the  stockpile  under  present 
circumstances. 

Quite  apparently  there  is  Involved  in 
the  assumptions  a  decision  that  civilian 
consumption  In  wartime  can  be  elimi- 
nated to  the  extent  assumed.  Sometimes 
things  not  apparently  needed  by  civilians 
are  found  essential  to  running  the  gen- 
eral economy  of  the  country  In  times  of 
shortages.  The  country  could  not  fight 
a  war  effectively  with  a  collapsed  domes- 
tic economy  even  If  some  aspects  of  the 
economy  might  not  seem  essential  in 
fighting  wars. 

Since  the  assumptions  were  made  in 
April  1973,  there  have  transpired  a  num- 
ber of  events  of  Importance.  The  energy 
crisis  in  the  United  States  surfaced  an 
adverse  attitude  among  even  friendly 
oil-producing  natl<ms  and  even  when 
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they  did  not  have  a  monopoly.  It  demon- 
strated the  ability  of  such  nations  to 
band  together  or  to  act  unilaterally  to 
deprive  the  United  States  of  adequate 
supplies.  As  an  indication  of  what  is  in 
the  wind,  the  Washington  Post  of  May 
17,  1»74.  carries  a  revealing  story  en- 
titled, "Jsunaica  Plans  500  Percent  Boost 
in  Bauxite  Taxes."  The  United  States 
gets  60  percent  of  Its  bauxite,  the  basic 
ore  for  aluminum,  frwn  Jamaica  and 
there  Is  very  little  in  the  United  States. 

The  President,  In  his  message  to  the 
Congress  on  January  30.  1974.  said  In 
discussing  oil  and  minerals  shortages 
that— 

It  U  Imperative  that  we  review  our  current 
and  prospective  supply  of  other  basic  com- 
modities. I  have,  therefore,  directed  that  a 
comprehensive  report  of  policy  analysis  be 
made  concerning  this  crucial  matter  so  that 
governmental  actions  can  properly  antici- 
pate and  help  avoid  other  damaging  short- 
ages. 

Again,  the  President,  in  his  fiscal  year 
1975  budget  message  to  the  Congress, 
said: 

The  adverse  Impact  of  tbe  energy  shortage 
on  tbe  economy  could  be  aggravated  by 
shortages  of  other  raw  materials.  A  compre- 
hensive study  on  supplies  of  metal  ores  and 
other  basic  resources  and  our  needs  for  them 
Is  now  luiderway.  This  study  will  help  en- 
sure that  otir  policies  properly  anticipate 
potential  problems. 

Even  before  this.  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  issued  a 
similar  statement  on  December  28,  1973, 
in  which  he  expressed  concern  about 
potential  interruptions  of  U.S.  supplies 
of  strategic  and  critical  materials,  and 
he  said  at  that  time : 

The  present  energy  crisis  resulted  partlaUy 
from  a  cutoff  of  crude  oil  from  Arab  coun- 
tries. To  protect  tbe  United  SUtes  from 
simUar  actions  which  mineral -exporting  na- 
tions might  take,  I  am  directing  Depart- 
mental officials  to  tindertake  affirmative 
action  to  evaluate  our  minerals  position  and 
to  take  all  action  available  to  assure  U.S. 
supplies. 

Secretary  Morton  stressed  at  that 
time  that  the  National  Commission  on 
Materials  Policy,  on  which  he  serves,  in 
its  June  1973  report,  recommended  that 
the  United  States  decrease  and  prevent 
wherever  necessary  a  dangerous  or 
costly  dependence  on  Imports. 

The  Honorable  John  SPAWofAW, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Defense  Production,  U.S.  Senate,  wrote 
our  committee  specifically  about  chrome 
on  March  8,  1974  as  follows: 

As  to  metallurgical  grade  chromlte.  It  Is 
reported  that  no  chromlte  has  been  mined 
In  tbe  United  States  since  1961.  Estimates 
developed  by  tbe  committee  staff  In  past 
years  Indicated  that  the  cost  of  producing 
chromium  from  chromlte  mined  In  tbe 
United  States  could  be  4  to  5  tlmee  the  do- 
mestic market  price.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
chromium  is  a  high  temperature  material, 
and  It  Is  imderstood  that  tbe  only  known 
substitutes  for  high  temperature  materials 
would  be  other  high  temperature  materials, 
and  the  United  States  was  dependent  on 
Russia  for  about  34%  of  the  chromlte  con- 
sumed In  the  United  States  In  1972,  tbe  re- 
duction of  the  objective  to  lees  tban  18% 
of  the  former  objective  appears  to  provide  an 
excellent  example  of  tbe  willingness  of  the 
Executive  branch  to  rely  heavily  on  foreign 
sources  of  supply  or  unrealistic  estimates  of 
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domestic    production    for   meeting   military 
and  civilian  requirements. 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  Elmer  B.  Staats,  appearing  for 
the  General  Accounting  OfQce.  an 
agency  Independent  of  the  administra- 
tion and  being  an  arm  of  the  Congress 
itself,  in  an  appearance  before  a  joint 
hearing  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  April  29, 
1974,  had  the  following  to  say: 

In  view  of  tbe  world  resources  outlook 
and  tbe  fact  that  the  purpose  of  the  stock- 
pile is  to  accumulate  and  retain  materials 
for  use  during  a  national  emergency,  we  be- 
lieve that  tbe  basts  for  the  newly  estab- 
lished objective  for  materials  In  tbe  stock- 
pile should  be  reevaluated.  While  this  re- 
evaluatlon  Is  being  made,  we  believe  dispo- 
sal of  materials  from  the  stockpile  should 
be  baited. 

In  the  hearings  of  our  committee  just 
concluded,  the  witness  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  specifically  said  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  asked  in 
1974  for  a  restudy  of  the  stockpile  situa- 
tion as  to  critical  defense  materials.  He 
said  that  he  did  not  know  what  had 
happened  to  that  request. 

Mr.  Werner  Grosshans,  who  appeared 
for  the  General  Accounting  Office  before 
our  committee  in  its  hearings,  com- 
mented adversely  on  H.R.  9958.  the  bill 
before  the  subcommittee,  and  in  his  pre- 
pared conclusions  before  the  committee 
stated: 

It  Is  apparent  that  we  mvist,  as  a  Nation, 
ascertain  our  materials  requirements  and  our 
strategies  for  coping  with  shortages. 

Part  of  the  overall  requirements  determi- 
nations should  be  national  defense  consider- 
ations. Assumptions  developed  without  con- 
sidering the  current  world  situation  obvi- 
ously need  reconsideration. 

UntU  tbe  above  planning  has  been  accom- 
plished— which  would  Include  the  possible 
needs  tor  stockpiled  material — it  does  not 
appear  prudent  to  enter  into  a  disposal  pro- 
gram based  on  current  a8sun4>tlons. 

These  observations  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  and  by  others  from  whom 
I  have  quoted.  Including  the  President, 
indicate  that  the  question  of  drawing 
down  our  present  stockpile  should  not  be 
approached  without  considering  domestic 
consumption  as  well  as  strictly  defense 
needs. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Andrews,  who  appeared  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  and 
the  Tool  and  Steel  Industry  Committee, 
stressed  the  need  for  economic  stockpile 
considerations  as  a  part  of  our  total  de- 
fense position.  It  was  with  such  thinking 
in  mind  that  1  introduced  H.R.  13444,  a 
bill  to  provide  that  economic  considera- 
tion be  given  in  the  defense  stockpile 
situation. 

In  view  of  all  the  above,  I  am  vigor- 
ously opposed  to  the  passage  of  H.R. 
9958,  or  any  other  piece  of  legislation 
which  would  at  this  time  draw  down 
stockpiles  of  essential  and  critical  de- 
fense commodities  without  further  in 
depth  studies.  In  the  case  of  chrome  we 
have  an  outstanding  example  of  the  folly 
of  such  a  procedure,  since  we  are  so  de- 
pendent on  Russia  for  our  source  of 
supply. 
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MINORITY  VIEWS  ON  H.R.  14225, 
REHABILITATION  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS 


HON.  EARL  F.  UNDGREBE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20,  1974 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R. 
14225,  the  Rehabilitation  Act  Amend- 
ments, is  scheduled  for  the  floor  tomor- 
row, Tuesday,  May  21.  Due  to  the  hurried 
manner  in  which  this  legislation  is  being 
rushed  to  the  floor,  the  committee  report 
may  not  be  available  before  Members  are 
required  to  vote  on  it.  Therefore,  I  am  in- 
serting here  the  minority  views  I  filed 
with  the  committee  report: 

Minority  Views  bt  Mr.  Landgrebe 
ON  H.R.  14225 

This  bill  is  another  example  of  the  gross  Ir- 
responsibility exhibited  by  tbe  Committee  on 
Eklucation  and  Labor. 

There  were  no  bearings  on  H.R.  14226  and 
no  consideration  or  mark-up  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Select  Education,  to  which  the  bill 
had  been  referred.  Committee  members  were 
notified  late  Monday,  May  13,  that  H.R.  14225 
was  being  added  to  the  schedule  of  the  full 
committee  for  the  next  day.  On  Tuesday,  the 
bill  was  hurriedly  considered  and  passed.  I 
now  (May  17)  understandthat  It  is  scheduled 
for  consideration  under  suspension  of  tbe 
rules  on  May  21. 

Obviously  this  bill  Is  being  railroaded 
through  committee  and,  its  proponents  hope, 
through  Congress.  Why? 

Undoubtedly  to  cover  up  Section  3,  which 
transfers  tbe  Rehabilitation  Services  Admin- 
istration from  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Services  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. This  provision  was  contained  In  S.  7 
last  yeaur  which  passed  the  Congress,  was  ve- 
toed by  President  Nixon,  after  which  tbe 
Senate  sustained  tbe  President's  veto.  One  of 
the  major  reasons  for  tbe  veto  of  S.  7  last  year 
was  tbe  fact  that  it  contained  a  provision 
similar  to  Section  2  of  H.R.  14225. 

Now,  tbe  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor has  rammed  this  bill  through  Committee 
without  tbe  courtesy  of  any  proper  consid- 
eration. Next  Tuesday  tbe  Committee  hopes 
to  ram  the  bill  through  tbe  House  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules,  In  order  to  avoid  the 
kind  of  embarrassing  situation  faced  last 
year  when  tbe  RehabllltoUon  Act  of  1973  suc- 
ceeded In  becoming  law  only  after  the  provi- 
sion removing  tbe  Rehabilitation  Services 
Administration  from  the  S.R.S.  and  placing 
it  directly  under  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation and  Welfare  had  been  deleted. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  good  reasons  for 
allowing  the  structure  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  remain  as 
it  is  at  present.  Secretary  Weinberger  eni5- 
merated  several  of  these  reasons  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  Chairman  Perkins  received  May 
14.  The  fact  that  the  letter  stating  tbe  Ad- 
ministration's position  on  BJl.  14225  was 
not  received  untU  the  day  the  full  committee 
voted  to  pass  the  biU,  May  14,  indicates  the 
discourtesy  of  the  Committee  In  giving  the 
Administration  such  advance  notice.  I  am 
attaching  Secretary  Weinberger's  lettar  to  Mr. 
Perkins,  but  I  wish  to  emphasize  some  of  the 
points  he  makes  and  add  a  few  of  my  own. 

The  Secretary  objects  strongly  to  the 
transfer  of  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Ad- 
ministration because  it  would  disrupt  the  in- 
ternal functioning  of  his  Department  and 
create  a  situation  in  which  management  de- 
cisions  could   not   rationally   be   made   nor 
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efficiently  executed.  The  Secretary  empha- 
sizes that  the  programs  handled  by  S  Jt.S.  are 
not  only  compatible  with  but  complementary 
to  the  functions  of  the  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices Administration.  This  is  In  striking  con- 
trast to  the  view  stated  In  the  Committee  Re- 
port that  "tbe  Social  and  RehablUtatlon 
Service,  which  Is  made  up  primarily  of  wel- 
fare programs  is  not  a  suitable  home  for  the 
rehabilitation  program  which  focuses  on  de- 
veloping potential."  Apparently  we  are  to 
conclude  from  this  comment  that  the  welfare 
programs  are  not  focused  on  "developing  po- 
tential." But  I  suspect  that  this  alleged  in- 
compatibility between  the  two  programs  Is 
merely  tbe  cover  rationalization  for  the  relo- 
cation of  the  R.S.A.  within  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  real 
reason  for  placing  It  directly  under  the  Sec- 
retary's office  would  be  to  give  Its  bureau- 
cratic functions,  and  not  Ita  functions  In 
serving  the  handicapped,  greater  emphasis. 

It  Is  neither  the  best  Interests  of  the 
cliente  of  this  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram nor  the  best  interests  of  the  American 
taxpayers  that  this  transfer  will  further;  it 
is  only  In  tbe  Interests  of  those  who  wish  to 
add  new  spending  capacity  to  tbe  R.S.A.  in 
order  that  they  might  spend,  spend,  spend, 
inflate,  inflate,  inflate,  and  elect,  elect,  elect. 

I  urge  that  H.R.  14225  be  defeated  by  the 
House  and  that  this  drive  to  reorganize  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare be  repelled. 

Earl  F.  Landcrebe. 

FoUowlng  Is  Secretary  Weinberger's  letter. 

The  Secretary  or  Health, 

EDTTCATION,    and   WEU'AaE, 

Washington,  B.C.,  May  14, 1974. 
Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  con- 
cerning HJl.  14225,  a  bill  "to  amend  and 
and  extend  tbe  RebabUltatlon  Act  of  1973 
for  one  additional  year,"  which  your  Com- 
mittee wUl  consider  today.  I  wish  to  voice 
my  strong  objection  to  section  2  of  that  bill, 
which  would  provide  for  the  transfer  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Services  Administration 
(RSA)    to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

The  primary  basis  for  my  objection  is  that 
such  a  provision,  if  enacted,  would  seriously 
limit  the  Secretary's  ability  to  make  essential 
management  decisions  as  to  the  best  way 
to  marshal  the  Department's  resources  based 
on  his  evaluation  of  Its  missions  and 
capabilities. 

In  addition,  in  my  view  the  separation  of 
RSA  from  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service  (SRS)  would  be  particularly  unwise 
due  to  the  commonality  of  purpose  shared 
by  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program  and 
other  SRS  programs,  which  has  led  to  a 
close  working  relationship  between  them. 
For  example,  vocational  rehabilitation  shares 
two  common  goals  with  the  social  services 
program — increased  self-sufficiency  and  self- 
support.  To  achieve  these  goals,  these  two 
programs  frequently  Interact  closely,  to  tbe 
added  benefit  of  the  disabled  person  pur- 
suing his  rehabilitation  goal.  Day  care  serv- 
ices, for  examole,  enable  disabled  parenta, 
who  might  otherwise  be  unable  to  leave 
their  homes  and  children,  to  pursue  their 
vocational  rehabilitation  programs.  Such  in- 
teraction and  coordination  Is  clearly  en^s 
hanced  by  grouping  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation program  in  SRS  with  other  pro-ams 
sharing  related  goals  and  would  be  seriously 
disrupted  by  separating  them. 

Also,  this  would  be  a  particularly  bad 
time  to  transfer  RSA  for  two  reasons.  First, 
RSA  is  now  In  the  final  stages  of  preparation 
for  the  Implementation  of  the  RebabUltatlon 
Act  of  1973.  Regulations,  which  have  bene- 
fited from  the  rlgorovis  evaluation  and  Input 
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by  the  House  and  Senate  Committee  staffs, 
will  be  publlsbed  for  public  comment  In 
the  next  few  days,  and  contracts  for  special 
studies  are  being  met.  This  process  of  imple- 
mentation, which  Is  now  at  such  a  crucial 
■tage.  would  be  seriously  crippled  by  the 
Inevitable  disruption  that  the  transfer  of 
R8A  would  cause.  In  addition,  the  Office 
of  Human  Development  in  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary,  which  would  be  the  only  logical 
component  In  which  to  place  RSA.  Is  only 
a  little  more  than  a  year  old.  In  that  year 
It  has  asBximed,  as  you  Icnow.  many  crucial 
new  responslbUlties.  and  It  la  stlU  develop- 
ing Its  capacity  for  effectively  carrying  them 
out.  This  process  of  development  would  be 
seriously  threatened  by  the  assumption  of 
an  operational  program  of  such  major  pro- 
portions as  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program. 

1  hope  that  you  and  other  members  of 
your  Committee  give  the  above  objections 
your  very  serious  consideration  and  delete 
section  a  from  HJl.  14225. 

With  regard  to  the  remaining  provisions 
of  the  bill,  which  would  extend  the  Reha- 
bUlUtlon  Act  of  1973  through  fiscal  year 
1978,  I  would  suggest  an  additional  provl- 
■lon  extending  the  deadline  of  some  of  the 
studies  mandated  by  that  Act.  Due  to  the 
importance  and  complexity  of  these  studies, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  allow  additional  time 
for  their  completion  in  order  to  produce 
the  desired  results.  For  example,  section  130 
of  the  Act  requires  that  a  comprehensive 
•ervlce  needs  study  be  completed  by  ^b- 
ruary  1,  1975.  We  estimate,  however,  that 
we  will  not  be  able  to  complete  a  study  of 
the  high  quaUty  desired  before  September  30. 
1976. 

Sincerely, 

CisPAK  W.  WKnrancxK. 
Secretary. 


TAX  EXPERT  SUPPORTS  AMEND- 
MENT TO  CONVERT  FOREIGN  TAX 
CREDIT  FOR  OIL  COMPANIES 
INTO    DEDUCTION 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  this  coxintry,  if  a  landowner  reserved  a 
60  percent  net  profits  Interest  on  the  grant 
of  operating  righto,  this  amount  of  Income. 
60  percent  of  the  net  profits,  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  gross  Income  of  the  operator. 
Only  the  remainder  would  be  the  income  of 
the  operator.  He  would  take  depletion  on  this 
remaining  amount  and  go  on  to  compute  his 
Income  tax. 

However,  XJ&  oil  companies  engaged  in 
foreign  production  have  been  allowed  to  ar- 
range the  60  percent  share  of  the  foreign 
country  In  the  form  of  an  "income  tax,"  In 
whole  or  In  part,  and  to  cUim  thU  so-called 
tax  as  a  credit  against  the  VB.  tax  liability. 

In  most  cases,  our  tax  is  wiped  out,  so  these 
companies  paid  no  U.S.  income  tax  whatever 
on  the  billions  of  dollars  of  foreign  oU  pro- 
duced every  year. 

In  this  situation,  there  Is  no  distinction 
between  royalty — or  net  profits — and  a  tax. 
The  reason  the  UJ8.  oU  companies  suggested 
an  Income  tax  be  Imposed  upon  them  by  the 
lessor  countries  was  to  have  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury pick  up  the  tab  for  their  tribute  to  the 
foreign  oil  sheikdoms. 

If  the  share  of  the  lessor  country  had  been 
put  in  the  form  of  a  net  profits  Interest,  the 
remainder  of  production  Income  would  have 
been  subject  to  a  substantial  US.  tax. 

The  fact  that  we  have  let  this  state  of 
affairs  develop,  while  at  the  same  time  keep- 
ing the  cheaper  foreign  oU  out  of  U.S.  mar- 
kets.* aU  at  the  expense  of  our  own  domestic 
reserves  and  the  American  consumer,  with 
the  Industry  screaming,  "Threat  to  the  na- 
tional security!  Fuel  shortage!  Energy 
crisis!  Monetary  panic!"  AU  this  is  a  real 
disgrace. 

I  am  suggesting  that  this  outrageous  sit- 
uation be  corrected  by  treating  the  so-caUed 
Income  tax  what  it  U  in  truth  and  In  real- 
ity—royalty payable  to  the  lessor -country— 
and  taxing  the  remainder  to  the  US  com- 
panies without  a  foreign  tax  credit 
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GUAM  INTERESTED  IN  THE  LAW  OF 
THE  SEA  CONFERENCE 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK  "°^-  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 


or  OHIO 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20,  1974 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  February 
1973.  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee heard  testimony  from  a  panel  of 
experts  on  the  proper  tax  treatment  of 
oil  and  gas  companies. 

During  the  testimony,  George  Wash- 
ington University  Professor  of  Iaw,  J. 
Reld  Hambrlck,  commented  <hi  the  for- 
eign tax  credits  claimed  by  oil  companies. 
The  following  Is  the  professor's  testimony 
*ln  sui^wrt  of  repealing  the  credit  for 
this  industry: 

Foreign  tax  credit.  Another  prominent  area 
where  a  very  generous  double  benefit  U 
handed  out  to  the  oU  and  gas  industry  is 
foreign  oU  production. 

Unlike  the  situation  in  the  United  States 
where  the  landowner  typically  owns  the  min- 
eral righto  under  his  land,  in  most  foreign 
countrtee.  thoee  righto  belong  to  the  sov- 
ereign. 

Accordingly,  when  a  country  like  Vene- 
«ueU.  Saudi  ArabU.  Kuwait.  Iran,  or  Iraq 
granto  a  concession  for  the  exploration  and 
development  of  tto  oil  and  gas  resources  the 
nation  Itoelf  reserves  a  royalty  share  of  the 
producUon  income.  Until  recently  the  re- 
served share  In  most  foreign  countries  was 
not  less  than  50  percent  of  the  net  proflto 
from  the  produdzig  activity. 


OF   OUAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20.  1974 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  pressing  Issues  facing  the  United 
Nations  today  concerns  ownership  and 
control  of  coastal  areas. 

Many  nations  are  rising  to  challenge 
the  long  established  3-mIle  territorial 
limit  of  national  Jurisdiction  over  their 
coastal  areas.  Peru  and  Ecuador,  for 
example,  have  been  seizing  U.S.  fishing 
boats  for  the  past  several  years  on  the 
charge  that  they  have  been  violating  a 
200-mlle  territorial  limit  set  by  these  two 
countries. 

On  June  20  to  August  29.  1974,  the 
United  Nations  will  conduct  a  Law  of 
the  Sea  Conference  In  Caracas,  Vene- 
zuela, in  an  effort  to  resolve  the  many 
differing  views  concerning  this  and  re- 
lated Issues. 

Although  the  United  States  will  par- 
ticipate In  the  conference,  the  Guam 
Legislature  has  expressed  interests  in 
having  Guam  representation  at  the  con- 
ference to  assure  that  our  own  unique 
requirements  as  an  island  are  fairly 
represented. 


•Since  the  Professor's  testimony,  the  Oil 
Import  Quoto  Program  was  abolished. 


Toward  this  end.  the  12th  Guam  Legis- 
lature has  adopted  a  most  exemplary 
resolution.  This  document  noted  that  the 
official  position  on  this  Issue  adopted  by 
the  Congress  of  Micronesia  is  one  that 
best  identifies  with  the  needs  of  Guam 
and  the  Guam  Legislature  requests  that 
one  of  their  members  be  permitted  to 
Join  the  Micronesian  delegation  In 
Caracas. 

As  the  Delegate  In  Congress  from 
Guam.  I  believe  that  it  Is  consistent  with 
my  responaibllltles  to  bring  the  views  of 
our  legislature  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  Congress. 

For  this  reason.  I  therefore  insert  the 
content  of  Resolution  202  now  in  the 
RicoRo: 

RxaoLTrnoir  No.  303 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  LeglsUture  of  the 
Territory  of  Ouam: 

Whereaa.  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  has 
recently  adopted  a  preliminary  position  with 
respect  to  the  Law  of  the  Sea  in  defining  a 
nation's  Internal  and  territorial  waters. 
which  position  can  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Micronesia's  internal  waters  consist  of 
all  waters  within  the  Micronesian  archipelago 
and  that  the  waters  encompassed  by  the 
Micronesian  archipelago  consist  of  aU  waters 
within  straight  base  lines  connecting  the 
outermost  Ulands.  barrier  reefs,  fringing 
reefs  or  other  reef  systems  measured  at  the 
low  wator  line,  the  internal  sea  of  Micronesia 
to  consist  of  all  waters  within  those  lines. 

(2)  WhUe  the  righto  of  Innocent  passage 
wUl  be  permitted  untU  such  time  as  sea 
lanes  and  air  corridors  through  the  internal 
wators  of  Micronesia  are  designated.  Mlcro- 
nesU  has  the  right  to  control  the  passage  of 
ships  and  aircraft  across  Ito  Internal  wators. 

(3)  Micronesia's  territorial  sea  conslsto  of 
all  wators  adjacent  to  the  Micronesian  archi- 
pelago to  a  distance  twelve  nautical  miles 
outward  as  measured  from  the  baselUie  en- 
compassing the  archipelago. 

(4)  Micronesia  shall  have  exclusive  l\irU- 
dlctlon  over  all  resources,  both  living  and 
non-living,  including  the  resources  of  the 
sea  bed  and  ito  sub-soU,  within  the  watera 
adjacent  to  the  Micronesian  archipelago  to 
a  distance  200  nautical  mUee  outward  meas- 
ured from  the  outor  boundaries  of  the  tor- 
rltorlal  sea.  but  In  thia  exclusive  resource 
zone,  the  righto  of  innocent  passage  by  ships 

shall  air  traffic  be  restricted  nor  shall  Micro- 
nesia reserve  the  right  to  deelgnato  sea  lanes 
and  air  corridors  through  the  exclusive  re- 
aource  zone.  UntU  such  time  as  the  Mlcro- 
neelMi  fishing  Industry  is  capable  of  harvest- 
ing  Its  fishery  resources  to  the  <vtlmum  level 
wlthUi    Ito   Intomal    wators,   tomtorlal   sea 
and  excUisive  resource  eone.  a  licensing  sys- 
^k.^hirV'*'  .™'"'  ««"l»tlons  and  f^ 
t^hi^^    ^^    ^t^-    ^^^    ***    taplementod 
mlttod  to  harvest  that  portion  of  the  fishing 
resource  which  the  Micronesian  fishing  In^ 
dustry  Is  incapable  of  harvesting-  and 
vr^^rT^V-  *^'  PO'Jtlon  of  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia   on   thU   question   of  such  vital 
importance  to  the  people  of  MlcronesU  Is  set 
entitle"  .'fPl^med  In  detoU  in  a  document 
t^^r^^  ,  ^1^'  "**  **•   ">•  Preliminary 
M^neslan  Portion"  prepared  by  the  Joln^ 

Fifth  Congress  of  MlcronesU.  which  report 
s  dated  May  U.  1973,  explains  why  the  ^- 
Hm  nary  poeltlon  has  been  adopted,  why  the 
poeltlon  Is  conslstont  with  Intomatlonal  law. 
why  thU  poeltlon  is  reasonable,  and  why  It 
U  conslstont  with  the  political,  cultural  and 
economic  realities  of  Micronerta;  and 

Whereaa.  the  Legislature  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  study  this  poeltlon  paper  and 
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finds  ito  analysis  pointed,  tto  reasoning  Im- 
peccable, and  Ito  conclusions  compelling,  and 
therefore  wishes  to  assoclato  the  p)eople  and 
torntory  of  Ouam  with  the  position  of  the 
Congress  of  Micronesia  on  this  vital  ques- 
tion, the  reasons  for  this  association  of 
Ouam  with  the  rest  of  Micronesia  on  this 
question  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  being  the 
foUowmg : 

( 1 )  Ouam  l£  geographically,  culturally  and 
bIstoiicaUy  a  part  of  Micronesia  and  ito 
wator  resources  are  as  vltol  to  It  and  ito 
economy  as  are  such  resources  to  the  enon- 
omy  of  Micronesia  at  large.  Ouam  Itself  lies 
within  the  Intornal  waters  of  Micronesia,  as 
defined  by  the  Congress  of  Micronesia,  which 
is  entirely  conslstont  with  Guam's  location 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Ito  separate  political 
stotus  being  a  restilt  of  a  historical  accident, 
having  no  relationship  with  the  geographical 
realities  of  Ouam  and  Micronesia. 

(2)  Ouam  Is  a  amaU  island  as  are  the  other 
Islands  of  Micronesia,  and  to  provide  its 
peoples  with  the  neceseltiee  of  a  peaceful  and 
happy  existence.  It  must  not  be  forever  at 
the  mercy  of  thoee  large  International  powers 
with  powerful  navies,  and  wider-ranging 
fishing  and  merchant  fleeto.  since  under  the 
old  concept  that  the  territorial  waters  only 
extend  three  miles  out  from  the  high  water 
mark  of  the  Island's  shores,  the  i>eople  of 
Ouam  would  have  to  stand  Idly  by  while  Ito 
nearby  waters  were  exploited  both  for  fish 
and  for  the  minerals  to  be  foimd  on  the  sea 
bed.  resoxirces  that  should  be  strictly  within 
the  ccmtrol  of  the  people  of  Ouam. 

(3)  Guam's  poeltlon  in  the  Pacific  rela- 
tively close  to  the  Philippines,  Taiwan  and 
Japan  means  that  ships  and  aircraft  destined 
for  these  countries  continually  traverse  the 
sea  and  air  surrounding  Guam,  and  It  Is 
therefore  only  Juat  that  Ouam  controls  these 
sea  lanes  and  air  corridors,  particularly  since 
for  this  very  reason  of  Guam's  major  role 
as  a  shipping  and  air  transportation  center. 
It  will  be  a  primary  target  in  any  future 
world  war,  and  thus  the  right  to  control  air- 
craft and  ships  within  its  waters  becomes  of 
paramount  Importance  to  the  safety  and  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  Guam. 

(4)  With  the  ever-increasing  world  popu- 
lation putting  more  and  more  pressure  on 
the  limited  resources  of  the  ocean,  water 
pollution  and  over-fishing  become  a  growing 
menace  to  the  peoples  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
including  Guam,  and  the  pollution  of  Guam's 
nearby  waters  and  the  destruction  of  ito 
fishery  resources  cannot  be  prevented  unless 
the  territory  has  Jurisdiction  thereover;  now 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  territory  of  Guam,  rep- 
resented by  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people  of  Ouam,  the  Twelfth  Guam  Legis- 
lature, does  hereby  adopt  as  Ito  own  position 
that  preliminary  position  on  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  as  set  out  In  the  report  by  the  Congress 
of  Micronesia  thereon,  and  the  Governor  of 
Ouam  and  Guam's  Delegate  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  are  each  hereby  respectfully  requested 
and  memorialized  to  present  this  poeltlon  aa 
forcefully  as  possible  to  those  officials  within 
the  Department  of  Interior,  the  Department 
of  State,  and  elsewhere  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment having  Jurisdiction  over  the  ques- 
tion; and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  the  Congress  of  Micronesia 
be  and  It  Is  hereby  respectfully  requested  and 
memorialized  to  permit  representatives  from 
the  Guam  Legislature  to  Join  the  delegation 
from  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  that  par- 
tTcipates  at  the  next  seaslon  of  the  United 
Nations  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  to  be  held 
in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  and  if  the  Congress 
believes  that  it  will  not  be  permissible  for 
such  Guam  representatives  to  attend  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Micronesian  delegation,  aald 
latter  delegation  should  at  least  be  respect- 
fully requested  to  advise  the  Conference  that 
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the  territory  of  Guam  Is  fully  In  accord  with 
the  position  of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  on 
this  vital  question;  and  be  It  further 

AMOlved,  that  the  Twelfth  Guam  Legisla- 
ture does  hereby  authorize  to  attend  the 
Caracaa  Conference  representatives  from  the 
Legislature,  who  are  further  empowered  to 
present  the  poeltlon  of  the  territory  of  Guam 
on  this  question,  and  who  shaU  make  a  report 
to  the  Legislature  on  the  result  of  their  at- 
tendance and  the  frulto  of  the  Conference 
upon  their  return;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  atteet  the  adoptlMi 
hereof,  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Conunlttee  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  of 
the  Congress  of  Micronesia,  to  the  Presiding 
Officer,  Conference  of  Law  of  the  Sea,  United 
Nations,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  Guam's  Dele- 
gate to  the  U.S.  House  of  Repreaentatlves, 
and  to  the  Governor  of  Guam. 

Duly  and  regularly  adopted  on  the  17th 
day  of  AprU,  1974. 

G.  M.  Bamba. 

Legislative  Secretary. 

F.  T.  Ramixks. 

Speaker. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20.  1974 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Growth,  chaired  by  Senator  George 
Bentsen,  of  Texas,  began  a  set  of  ex- 
tremely important  hearings  which  will 
endeavor  to  analyze  in  what  directions 
our  Nation  and  indeed  the  world  might 
gi'ow  In  the  next  decade. 

As  a  member  of  that  subcommittee,  I 
am  most  concerned  about  patterns  of 
domestic  growth  and  consumption  which 
have  far-reaching  international  implica- 
tions. 

One  of  the  first  witnesses  before  our 
subcommittee  was  Reginald  H.  Jones, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  General  Elec- 
tric Co. 

I  would  like  to  Include  Mr.  Jones' 
thoughtful  statement  in  the  Record  at 
this  time: 

EKVntOKMDfT  FOa  CAPTTAI.  iNVESTMXirT 

Since  the  great  depression  of  the  Thirties, 
the  United  States  has  become  an  increaalngly 
consumer-oriented  economy.  National  policy 
has  been  directed  primarily  toward  stimulat- 
ing consumer  demand,  redistributing  wealth, 
providing  for  social  welfare,  and  increaalng 
government  services.  Except  tor  the  periods 
of  World  War  n  and  the  Korean  War.  the 
production  side  of  the  equation  and  the 
creation  of  capital  have  had  much  lower 
priority. 

WhUe  much  good  has  flowed  from  policies 
favoring  consumption  over  production,  they 
have — over  time — created  an  unbalanced 
Blt\iatlon  which  threatens  continued  na- 
tional progress.  We  now  have  an  economy 
whose  tax  structure  and  economic  policies 
tend  to  dlscoiirage  savings  and  capltol  In- 
vestment. The  popular  attitude  toward 
profits — the  means  by  which  business  fi- 
nances this  country's  future — is  one  of 
grudging  acceptonoe  and  Uttle  understand- 
ing. Thia  attitude  was  manifest  in  legislation 


during  the  Sixties  which,  for  example,  twice 
reduced  personal  tax  rates  whUe  leaving  the 
corporate  tox  unchanged. 

Other  industrialized  countries,  our  com- 
petitors for  world  marketo.  have  had  more 
aggressive  policies  to  encourage  Investment. 

Here  are  the  comparative  rates  of  capital 
Investment:  gross  private  domestic  invest- 
ment as  a  percentage  of  ONP  for  1973: 

Percent 

gnitod  States 16.7 
ermany 26 

Prance 38 

Japan . 87 

Now  those  figures  are  greatly  affected  by 
the  differing  institutional  arrangemento  in 
these  coimtries,  and  the  American  people 
probably  would  not,  for  example,  want  to 
emulate  the  Japanese  way.  with  ito  emphasis 
on  production  for  export  and  lower  standards 
of  Uvlng  at  home. 

Nevertheless  the  United  States  has,  for 
decades,  been  Investing  comparatively  less  of 
ito  wealth  in  capital  for  the  future.  And  the 
consequences  of  underinvestment  are  catch- 
ing up  with  us  In  those  basic  Industriee  that 
underglrd  the  national  economy  and  ito  ex- 
pensive social  services.  Shortages  of  fuel,  raw 
materials,  transport,  and  industrial  com- 
modities are  forcing  us  to  re-examine  our 
national  priorities.  Unless  we  want  to  live 
with  ever-worsening  shortages,  and  all  the 
unemployment  and  Inflation  and  government 
controls  that  would  result,  we  will  have  to 
estobllsh  policies  that  once  more  encourage 
savings  and  Investment. 

V.S.  CAPrrAL  MXEOS    19T4-eS 

First,  let's  take  a  realistic  locA  at  the 
capital  needs  and  resoiu-ces  of  the  United 
States  between  now  and  1986.  Our  economlsto 
at  General  Electric,  utilizing  a  computerized 
econometric  model  of  the  economy  Into  which 
they  can  feed  varying  assumptions,  have 
made  a  year-by-year  projection  of  the  econ- 
omy to  the  year  1985.  This  is  not  an  Idealistic 
projection,  but  one  that  recognizes  how 
deeply  Inflationary  forces  are  Imbedded  In 
our  total  system  at  the  present  time.  It  antic- 
ipates that  we  will  have  an  overall  Inflation 
rate  of  about  5<:^  a  year  between  now  and 
1985 — high  by  historical  standards,  but  less 
than  the  present  overheated  rate.  It  further 
assumes  that,  because  of  the  long-term  de- 
cline in  Industry's  return  on  Investment,  the 
continuing  pressures  of  Inflation,  and  the 
demands  of  our  social  problems,  we  will  not 
be  able  significantly  to  Increase  the  prc^>or- 
tlon  of  Gross  National  Product  devoted  to 
capital  Investment,  desirable  though  that 
may  be. 

With  these  conservative  assumptions  they 
project  a  4T,  average  annual  growth  In  real 
GNP,  or  9.1  <*  growth  In  current  dollars.  That 
would  yield  a  Gross  National  Product  of  $3.6 
trUllon  in  1986.  expressed  in  then-current 
(not  constant)  doUflCrs. 

Table  I.  attached,  summarizes  the  capital 
investment  needed  to  attain  such  an  econ- 
omy, as  well  as  the  historical  record  of  the 
previous  twelve  years. 

Look  at  the  first  line,  which  presento  the 
grand  totals  of  gross  domestic  private  in- 
vestment— a  category  that  Includes  resi- 
dential structures  and  Inventory  accumula- 
tion in  addition  to  business  fixed  Investment 
for  structures  and  equipment. 

In  the  period  1962  through  1973.  a  total  of 
•1.5  trillion  was  Invested.  But  in  the  coming 
twelve  years,  well  have  to  raise  and  Invest 
a  stoggerlng  $45  trIlUon.  And  most  of  that 
will  have  to  be  raised  by  the  business  com- 
munity. 

The  chart  also  presento  the  dato  in  am- 
stont  dollars.  It's  interesting  to  note  that 
the  totol  in  current  prices  for  the  twelve 
years  ahead,  $4.6  trillion.  Is  triple  the  total 
for  the  previous  twelve  years.  $1.6  trillion, 
while  In  constant  prices  it  Is  only  about  89% 
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mgbar.  The  ravaging  effects  of  Inflation  are 
apparent  and  will  greatly  complicate  our 
financing  problems  In   tbe  years  ahead. 

As  I  Indicated,  this  projection  does  not 
expect  tlie  nation  to  devote  much  more  of 
Its  GNP  to  investment.  The  tl.o  trillion  In- 
vested in  1902-73  amounted  to  16.0%  of  our 
QNP  in  that  period,  and  the  $4.6  trillion 
projected  for  tbe  next  twelve  years  will 
slmUarly  amount  to  about  15.8%  of  ONP. 
In  my  personal  opinion,  well  have  to  do 
better  than  that— ^rhaps  18%  to  20% — if 
we  want  to  lick  inflation  and  maintain  a 
socially  acceptable  level  of  unemployment. 
But  I  most  also  say  that,  given  present  na- 
tional policies  and  tax  structure.  Industry 
wlU  be  very  hard  put  to  raise  Its  share  of 
the  conservatively  projected  $4.6  trUUon— let 
alone  any  more  than  that. 

Table  I  also  shows  the  components  of  this 
projection  of  gross  private  domestic  invest- 
ment. Look  at  the  fourth  line,  business  fixed 
iarestment.  Tills  investment  in  plant  and 
equipment,  iztdudlng  tbe  agrlbualnese,  will 
have  to  be  more  than  triple  the  level  of 
the  earlier  period.  M.3  trUUon  versus  81.1 
trUliOD  In  current  doUars.  The  biggest  In- 
creases occur  in  electric  utUltles  and  other 
energy  Industries,  which  will  have  to  raise 
and  invest  about  $770  blUlon.  almoat  four 
times  their  investment  in  the  past  twelve 
years. 

These  projections  include  Investment  for 
a  number  of  basic  pur^xiees: 

For  tbe  necessary  replacement  and 
modernization  of  facilities  and  equipment 
which  account  for  about  half  of  the  total. 
For  increasing  industrial  productivity  not 
only  to  assure  domestic  growth  and  restrain 
InflaUon,  but  also  to  keep  our  country  com- 
petitive In  world  markets. 

For  environmental  pollution  control,  which 
does  not  add  to  productive  capacity  but  has 
the  commitment  of  the  jjubllc  and  is  nec- 
essary to  maintain  our  quality  of  life. 

For  the  development  of  alternative  sources 
of  energy.  I  should  emphasize  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  as  we  move  from  the  easy  to  the 
more  difficult  and  expensive  sources  of 
energy,  the  Investment  required  Is  much 
more  substantial  and  the  risks  are  several 
orders  greater  than  for  more  normal  business 
Investment. 

Governments  also  make  capital  expendi- 
tures, and  on  Table  n  we  present  our  pro- 
jection of  government  Investment  spending, 
as  against  the  historical  record.  Again  look 
at  the  totals  on  the  first  line.  In  the  period 
1962  through  1973,  federal,  state,  and  local 
governments  invested  8357  billion  In  equip- 
ment and  construction  for  education,  high- 
ways, resources,  and  other  public  services.  In 
the  coming  twelve  years,  that  wlU  increase 
to  8779  bUllon  in  current  dollars.  In  con- 
stant dcOlars  our  economists  estimate  that 
government  Investment  may  be  only  slightly 
higher  than  In  the  past  twelve  years,   be- 
cause of  lower  requirements  for  school  and 
highway  construction.  In  view  of  the  con- 
stanuy    increasing    dimensions    of    govern- 
mental activities,  I  think  our  economists  may 
be  overoptlmlstlc  about  holding  down  gov- 
ernment capital  outlays.  We  also  add,  for 
your  Information,  a  projection  of  military 
reqiUrements  that  may  or  may  not  be  char- 
acterized as  investment.  The  point  of  this 
Table  Is  to  remind  the  Committee  that  gov- 
ernment capital  expenditures,  which  are  paid 
through  taxes  rather  than  voluntary  invest- 
ment, reduce  the  amount  of  money  available 
to  Individuals  and  corporations  for  savings 
and  Investment.  And  to  the  degree  that  the 
government  does  not  raise  enough  taxes  to 
cover  Its  expenditures,  it  must  create  new 
money  through  the  process  of  financing  defi- 
cits. The  result  Is  Inflation  that  undermines 
the  value  of  all  doUars  avaUable  for  invest- 
ment. 
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SOTTKCXB  or  CAPrTAL 

Tbe  Committee  U  Interested  in  knowing 
not  only  what  the  nation's  caplUl  needs  will 
be,  but  also  where  the  funds  will  oome  from. 
In  rather  general  terms,  I  suppose  we  could 
say  that  savings  represent  the  source  of 
capital — or  put  another  way,  that  portion  of 
our  output  that  Is  n6t  consumed  la  avail- 
able to  our  capital  markets. 

The  prevaUing  Keyneslan  view  since  the 
Depreeakm  has  been  that  In  the  United 
States,  to  quote  John  Kenneth  Galbraltb. 
"Not  a  shortage  of  savings  but  a  recession  re- 
sulting from  tbe  failure  to  use  all  available 
savings  is  the  spectre  that  haunt*  all  policy 
makers.  For  investment  to  exceed  savings,  at 
least  in  peacetime,  is  thought  exceptional." 
Well  then  these  are  exceptional  times.  My 
thesis  Is  that  this  country  baa  drifted  Into  a 
altuatloQ  wbere  Its  Investment  needs  may 
exoeed  Ita  savings,  and  what  we  need  are  in- 
centives and  j?oUcles  that  will  divert  more 
funds  from  consumption  to  Investment. 

In  any  forecast,  investment  and  savings 
have  to  match,  and  on  Table  III  our  econo- 
mists have  prepared  a  projection  of  the 
sources  of  funds  which  can  be  utilized  to 
finance  our  private  investment.  In  tbe  inter- 
ests of  simplicity  and  because  our  needs  are 
for  doUars  year-by-year,  the  data  are  pre- 
sented In  current  or  actual  dollars. 

We've  all  read  the  business  pages  and  know 
that  company  after  company  has  announced 
record  profits  for  1974.  After-tax  earnings  of 
non-financial  corporations,  recovering  from 
the  low  point  reached  in  the  1989-70  reces- 
sion, were  reported  to  be  some  38%  hlghef 
than  in  1965.  But  the  fact  Is  that  in  the  same 
eight  years,  the  Qross  National  Product  in- 
creased 88%.  Thus,  stated  corporate  profits 
now  equal  4.0%  of  the  ONP,  compared  to 
6.6%  In  1966.  Business  Is  losing  ground. 

And  that's  not  the  worst  of  it.  The  proudly 
announced  1973  profits  are  actually  over- 
stated becatise  of  the  hidden  Impact  of  In- 
flation. 

Oeorge  Terborgh,  the  highly  respected 
economist  of  the  Machinery  and  Allied  Prod- 
ucts Institute,  just  last  January  issued  a 
paper  summarizing  the  effects  of  InflaUon 
over  the  past  eight  years  on  the  profits  of 
non-financial  corporauons.  Here  are  his  main 
findings: 

1.  He  expected  after-tax  profits  for  1973  to 
be  reported  at  $63  billion.  (Actually,  they 
came  in  at  850  billion.)  That  would  compare 
with  $38  billion  In  1966,  an  apparent  38% 
increase.  However,  If  we  adjust  for  the  effect 
of  under-depreclaUon  and  faUure  to  recog- 
nize the  higher  cost  of  Inventory,  Terborgh 
finds  that  1973  adjusted  profits  were  less 
than  half  as  large  as  reported — 825  billions. 
That's  considerably  uader  1966  adjusted  prof- 
its of  836  bllUons. 

Again  look  at  the  firet  Une.  Orooe  private 
savings  totalled  81.6  trlUlon  in  the  past 
twelve  years,  and  are  projected  to  total  84.3 
trillion  between  now  and  1985.  That  almost 
matches  our  private  Investment  needs  of  $4.6 
trillion,  and  we  do  not  attach  much  signifi- 
cance to  the  difference  because  of  the  un- 
certainties Inherent  in  any  forecast. 

We  have  no  Information  to  forecast  the 
nux  of  sources  except  historical  data,  and  on 
that  basis,  depreciation  allowances  are  ex- 
pected to  account  for  the  largest  share  of 
funds,  totalling  nearly  82.4  trUUon  or  65%. 
of  the  grand  total  during  the  1974-85  period. 
Savings  of  Individuals  will  account  for  nearly 
SC-c,  totalling  81.2  trillion  In  the  period 
ahead,  while  corporate  retained  earnings 
(minus  Inventory  profits)  are  expected  to 
account  for  nearly  $0.7  trillion  or  15% . 

But  will  these  potential  savings  and  invest- 
ments actually  be  forthcoming? 

The  answer  is  by  no  means  certain.  Busi- 
ness faces  very  substantial  financing  prob- 
lems in  view  of  the  relentless  decline  in  re- 


turn on  Investment,  tbe  weakness  of  equltv 
markeia.  the  already  heavy  burden  of  corpo- 
rate  debt,  the  rising  coats  of  credit,  and  the 
destructive  effecta  of  Inflation. 

The  fundamental  problem  la  the  long-term 
decline  in  return  on  investaient.  Investments 
have  to  be  aucceaaful  or  buslneosea  fau  and 
people  lose  their  savings  and  jobs  are  dried 
up.  That's  basic. 

2.  Terborgh  also  extunlned  retained  earn- 
ings, a  primary  source  of  reinvestment  cap- 
ital.  In  constant  doUars,  adjusted  retained 
earnings  fell  from  819  bUllon  in  1966  to  a 
mere  82  blUlon  In  1973,  a  90%  drop.  Industry 
has  been  distributing  practically  aU  of  its 
adjusted  earnings  in  dividends  In  order  to 
attract  more  capital,  and  iu  reported  re- 
tained earnings  represented  little  more  than 
the  amoimt  required  to  cover  tbe  under- 
statement of  Inflated  costs. 

3.  Industry  has  also  been  overly  generous 
to  the  government.  By  overstating  profits 
through  under-depreclatlon  and  booking  of 
inventory  profits,  effective  tax  rates  on  real 
profits  in  1973  were  not  48%,  but  66%. 

Mr.  Terborgh  concludes  that  American  in- 
dustry has  not  yet  learned  to  protect  itself 
against  InflaUon  in  Its  accounting  practices. 
Further  analysis  by  our  OE  economists 
drives  this  point  home  with  a  vengeance  in 
order  to  adjust  for  tbe  actual  coat  of  replac- 
ing plant  and  equipment  that  ts  worn  out, 
depreclaUon  allowances  should  have  been 
31%,  higher  In  1973.  reflecting  the  rise  la 
plant  and  equipment  prices.  Correcting  de> 
preclatlon  for  replacement  costs  drops  cor- 
porate profits  to  $39  blUlon,  not  the  $50  bil- 
lion actually  reported  by  non-financial  cor- 
porations for  1973.  Applying  current  tax 
rates,  non-financial  corporations'  profits 
after  taxes  yield  only  4.7%  on  total  invest- 
ment In  eqiUpment  and  faculties  compared 
with  7.8%  in  1966.  And  If  phantom  Inventory 
profits  are  eliminated  (baaed  on  a  Commerce 
Department  method),  the  1978  return  on 
mvestment  falls  to  a  dismal  3.6% !  With  In- 
terest rates  above  8.6% — wblob  amounts  to 
4.1%  after  taxes—  there  clearly  u  little  In- 
centive to  Invest  In  expanded  facilities. 

With  profit  rates  declining  and  deprecia- 
tion rates  inadequate  to  cover  replacement, 
producers  have  had  to  Increase  their  debt  to 
finance  modernization  and  growth.  Corpo- 
rate debt  has  doubled  since  1966.  and  la 
estimated  to  have  passed  a  trillion  dollars  In 
1973.  The  cost  of  managing  that  heavy  bur- 
den of  debt  has  become  a  major  deterrent  to 
further  expansion,  making  it  dlfllcult  for 
Industry  to  raise  more  money  either  by  loans 
or  equities.  The  regulated  Lnduatries,  with 
their  high  capital  needs,  are  especlaUy  hard 
hit.  Average  coverage  of  Interest  charges  of 
electric  utUltles  declined  from  about  four 
times  in  1964  to  about  two  times  In  1973,  and 
Is  stiU  beaded  downward. 

The  8ltv»atlon  la  further  clouded  by  the  de- 
pressed condition  of  the  stock  market  which 
has  reduced  and  In  some  Instances  may  have 
eliminated  opportunlUee  for  new  equity  In- 
Testment.  As  a  matter  of  Interest,  In  1973 
more  than  $175  billion  was  erased  from  the 
market  value  of  aU  the  stocks  lUted  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange — hardly  an  In- 
centive for  further  Investment.  Average 
prlce/eamlngs  raUos  are  abnormally  low, 
and  In  the  regulated  Industries  equity  prices 
are  frequently  below  book  value.  Evidently 
tbe  public  does  not  consider  corporate  profits 
sufficient  to  make  the  stock  market  a  good 
Investment  today.  Yet  o»iP  capital  markets 
are — and  have  to  be — one  of  the  primary 
Botirces  of  dynamism  In  the  economy. 

Returning  to  the  problem  of  depreciation 
rates,  capital  recovery  aUowances  do  not 
compensate  for  the  confiscation  of  capital  by 
Inflation.  Accelerated  depreciation  rates, 
combined  with  investment  credit,  have  nar- 
rowed the  gap  between  US.  and  foreign  capl- 
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tal  recovery  allowances.  But  our  practices  are 
still  behind  those  of  other  industrialized  na- 
tions. Whereas  the  U.8.  cost-recovery  figure 
for  the  first  three  years  stands  at  56  percent, 
Canada  Is  100  percent,  France  90  percent. 
Italy  65  percent,  Japan  61  percent,  Sweden  96 
percent,  and  United  Kingdom  100  percent. 
The£e  countries  recognize  the  realities  of 
Inflation. 

So  we  have  a  picture  of  business  going 
deeper  Into  debt,  faced  with  declining  return 
on  Investment,  unable  to  attract  sufficient 
equity  funding,  unable  to  keep  up  with  in- 
flation In  its  depreciation  charges,  and  sub- 
sisting on  a  thinner  and  thinner  diet  of  re- 
Ulned  earnings.  The  problems  are  serlouL 
for  all  of  Industry,  tout  especially  for  the 
regulated  industries — electric  and  gas  utili- 
ties, railroads,  airlines,  and  communications 
companies — which  have  extraordinarily  high 
needs  tor  capital. 

FOLICT    RECOMMENDATIONS 

What  can  be  done?  We  understand  the 
Committee  la  prlmarUy  Interested  in  Gen- 
eral Electrlc's  projection  of  capital  needs 
and  the  obstsicles  that  stand  in  the  way  oi 
tbelr  attainment.  However,  we  do  have  a 
uimiber  of  policy  recommendations  that  can 
be  quickly  summarized. 

First,  we  need  tax  reform.  Not  the  kind 
that  regards  every  legitimate  incentive  to 
Invest  as  a  "loophole",  but  Just  the  reverse — 
reforms  that  wUl  encourage  savings  and 
Investment. 

One  step  would  be  to  moderate  the  progres- 
sive nature  of  the  federal  tox  structure.  One 
unfortunate  effect  of  inflation  Is  that,  as 
Incomes  grow  through  inflation — without  any 
real  Increase  In  purchasing  power — individ- 
uals move  up  into  higher  brackets.  Thus  they 
have  less  left  for  savings  and  Investment 
after  the  tax  coUectore  are  flnlshed  with 
them. 

As  to  corporate  taxes — we  should  certainly 
reUln  the  investment  tax  credit  In  its  pres- 
ent form,  without  the  variations  In  rate  advo- 
cated by  some. 

We  should  also  allow  capital  cost  recovery 
at  a  faster  rate.  A  shortening  of  Asset  De- 
preciation Range  (ADR)  recovery  periods  for 
machinery  and  equipment  to  allow  a  40  per- 
cent leeway  In  guideline  periods  wotUd  catch 
us  up  with  the  1970  recommendations  of 
the  President's  Task  Force.  But  In  view  of 
foreign  competition,  we  need  even  more  rapid 
recovery  of  capital  costs.  Accordingly,  I  Join 
with  othera  in  urging  a  maximum  allowance 
of  10  percent  per  year  for  Industrial  buUd- 
ings  and  20  percent  for  ether  plant  and 
equipment. 

Recovery  of  the  cost  of  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion control  faculties  requires  special  atten- 
tion. Such  faculties  do  not  contribute 
directly  to  corporate  profltabUlty  but  repre- 
sent Instead  an  Investment  on  behalf  of  the 
public.  These  required  Investments  are 
diverting  costly  funds  from  other  capital  pro- 
grams which  woiUd  provide  flnanclal  return 
and  increased  output  of  goods  and  services. 
We  estimate  the  total  to  be  8170  bUUon  be- 
tween now  and  1988.  Our  tax  laws  should  be 
amended  to  provide  an  election  permitting 
the  deduction  of  aU  such  costs  In  the  year 
they  are  Inctured. 

Tax  provisions  that  penalize  aavings  and 
Investment  should  be  carved  out  of  our  tax 
laws.  For  example,  tbe  minimum  tax  on  tax 
preference  income  has  no  logical  appUcatlon 
to  corporations  engaged  In  normal  business 
activities.  Although  such  corporations  should 
be  exempted  from  this  punitive  levy.  Con- 
gress, in  any  event,  should  not  yield  to  tbe 
pressures  of  those  who  would  deny  to  cor- 
porations the  right  to  offset  income  taxes 
actually  paid  against  preference  Income. 

Further,  exlsUng  capital  gains  rates  for  In- 
dividuals and  corporations  should  be  reduced 
to  the  levels  effective  prior  to  the  1969  Act. 
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This  would  Include  deletion  of  capital  gains 
from  the  list  of  tax  preference  Items.  De- 
nomination of  a  capital  gain  as  a  tax  prefer- 
ence Is  In  Itself  anomalous. 

Finally,  under  this  heading  of  tax  reform, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  some  European 
countries  with  very  high  rates  of  capital  for- 
mation— for  example  France  and  Germany — 
have  foiuid  ways  of  reducing  the  pernicious 
effect  of  double  taxation  of  profits,  first  on 
the  corporate  level,  and  then  on  the  In- 
dividual when  he  receives  a  dividend. 

A  second  basic  step  is  better  control  of 
government  spending.  It  is  sobering  to  realize 
that  the  share  of  gross  national  product 
taken  by  governments  at  all  levels  has  risen 
from  10%  in  1929  to  32%  today,  and  is 
headed  ever  higher.  Taxes  reduce  the  amount 
available  for  private  Investment,  the  bedrock 
on  which  our  economy  rests. 

A  third  basic  step  is  to  redirect  tbe  govern- 
ment spending  that  Is  necessairy  toward  more 
productive  ends — research  and  development, 
for  example,  that  woiUd  open  up  new  sources 
of  fuel  and  more  efficient  energy  conversion 
systems.  Where  the  development  of  new  tech- 
nologies requires  enormous  sums  and  enor- 
mous risks.  Joint  btisiness-govemment  ven- 
tures would  be  In  order. 

A  foiutb  step  is  to  assure  an  atmosphere 
that  welcomes  foreign  investment  capital — 
especially  those  petro-doUars  that  have  been 
flowing  to  the  oil-producing  nations.  The  In- 
creased prices  of  petroleum  have  been  an  un- 
pleasant form  of  forced  savings,  and  we 
should  be  suje  that  a  goodly  share  of  those 
funds  comes  back  to  work  in  the  UB.  econ- 
omy as  capital  investment. 

And  Anally,  the  adequate  formation  or  real 
capital  depends  on  proflt  pro^>ects  which 
are  more  atUacUve  than  long-term  interest 
rates — Just  the  reverse  of  recent  trends.  Spe- 
ciflcaUy,  you  might  consider  the  following 
ways  to  assure  more  adequate  profits: 

Develc^  more  realistic  statistics  that  mea- 
sure corpcntite  profits  as  adjusted  for  In- 
fiatlon.  SpeclficaUy,  Include  principles  of 
"inflation  accounting"  In  Fed^'al  statistics — 
for  example  depreciation  charges  that  are 
based  on  replacement  costs  of  worn-out 
equipment.  The  Financial  Accotmtlng  Stand- 
ards Board  should  be  suppcwted  in  Its  efforts 
to  establish  new  rules  for  reporting  corporate 
earnings  to  share  ownera  which,  in  effect, 
ad<H>t  similar  standards  of  Infiatlon  account- 
ing. The  FA8B  might  utUlze  Federal  statis- 
tics to  develop  standard  indexes  for  use  by 
Industry  in  suoh  reporting. 

Steps  should  be  taken  to  encourage  an 
accelerated  fiow  of  equity  capital  Into  regu- 
lated industries  which  are  closely  tied  to  the 
economy's  infrastructure.  Specifically,  you 
might  consider  guidelines  to  the  state  regu- 
latory commissions  which  would  permit  these 
Industries  to  raise  prices  simultaneously  with 
infiatlonary  cost  Increases.  Such  speedy  price 
adjustments  would  provide  the  necessary 
earnings  for  railroads,  alrUnes,  and  utUltles 
to  assure  adequate  equity  financing. 

Governmental  economic  policies  can  also 
Improve  the  profit  climate  for  our  hard- 
pressed  basic  Industries,  which  must  expand 
to  meet  the  nation's  needs.  The  price  mech- 
anism is  the  best  means  of  bringing  supply 
and  demand  into  balance,  and  we  should  by 
all  means  avoid  price  controls  when  shortages 
finally  push  prices  to  a  level  where  they 
encourage  expansion.  In  the  past  three  years 
we  have  had  an  expensive  lesson  In  the  futil- 
ity of  economic  controls,  and  the  mischief 
they  cause  by  creating  shortages  and  Inequi- 
ties throughout  the  system.  The  controls  are 
gone,  but  the  Inflation  they  were  Intended 
to  protect  us  against  is  with  us  still. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  membera  of  the  Sub- 
committee, let  me  thank  you  again  for  giving 
me  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you 
on  tbe  crucial  quesUon  of  the  nation's  busl- 
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ness  capital  requirements.  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  undertake  to  answer  any  questions  you 
may  have  at  the  appropriate  time. 


ANALYZING  THE  DEFENSE  BUDGET 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

OF   NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20,  1974 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  dis- 
cuss the  military  procurement  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1874. 1  believe  we  should  think 
long  and  hard  about  the  points  made  In 
an  article  In  today's  New  York  Times. 
Mr.  Sanford  Gottlieb,  the  Icwigtime  di- 
rector of  SANE,  presents  some  statistics 
on  our  military  capability  and  that  of  the 
Soviets  which  should  give  us  all  pause.  I 
would  like  to  Insert  the  article  into  the 
Record  : 

Analyzing  the  Defense  Budcbt 
(By  Sanford  Gottlieb) 

Washington. — Defense  Secretary  James  R. 
Schleslnger  is  trying  to  convince  Congress  to 
fund  the  biggest  military  budget  m  United 
States  history.  His  approach  blends  hoary 
cold-war  assumptions  with  new  and  sophis- 
ticated rationales. 

He  wrote  In  the  fiscal  1975  annual  Defense 
Department  report:  "The  United  States 
today,  as  opposed  to  the  period  before  1945. 
beare  the  principal  burden  of  maintaining 
the  worldwide  military  equUlbrlum  which  is 
the  foimdation  for  the  security  and  the  sur- 
vival of  the  free  world.  This  Is  not  a  role  we 
have  welcomed;  It  is  a  role  that  historical 
necessity  has  thrust  upon  us.  ^  .  .  There  Is 
nobody  else  to  pick  up  the  torch." 

The  new  rationales,  mixing  some  truth  with 
much  else,  include  these:  "Defense"  Is  only 
29  per  cent  of  the  Federal  budget  and  6  per 
cent  of  the  gross  national  product.  There  are 
higher  costs  because  of  the  volunteer  Army. 
The  military  budget  barely  keeps  up  with 
Inflation.  The  United  States  cannot  afford  to 
stand  by  idly  whUe  the  Russians  expand  their 
strategic  arsenal. 

Before  an  examlnatlAi  of  these  rationales, 
there  should  be  scrutiny  of  the  form  and  size 
of  the  Administration's  request.  It  comes  In 
several  packages,  masking  the  full  extent  of 
the  authorization  sought  for  flccal  1975, 
which  begins  July  1 .  The  Pentagon  Is  seeking 
$92.9  billion  in  "obligational  authority" — 
funds  to  be  spent  In  flscal  1975  plus  some 
down  payments  on  planned  weapons  sys- 
tems— as  weU  as  $6.2  billlcn  In  supplemen- 
tal funds  for  the  current  1974  flscal  year. 

Approving  a  separate  supplement  to  last 
year's  budget  makes  fiscal  1974's  share  look 
bigger,  fiscal  1975's  smaller. 

John  C.  Stennls,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  was  not  fooled. 
On  Feb.  5,  be  said  that  "the  sum  of  these 
two  requests  Is  $99.1  billion,"  and  that  "tbU 
sum  compares  to  $80.2  bUllcn."  which  was 
"appropriated  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense last  year  for  flscal  year  1974." 

When  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's 
weapons  programs  Is  added  to  this  sum.  It 
breaks  the  $100-blllion  barrier.  The  size  of 
this  request  Is  unprecedented  in  war  or 
peace. 

The  Government's  bookkeeping  system  was 
Changed  In  1968.  Before  then,  tbe  Federal 
budget  was  composed  of  the  total  expendi- 
tures of  the  executive  agencies.  Since  then, 
the  budget  has  also  Included  expenditures 
from   such    sources   as   social  security,   tbe 
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highway  trust  fund  and  railroad  retirement. 
A3  a  result,  largely  because  of  higher  social 
security  payments  Federal  outlays  have  In- 
creased 23  per  cent  In  two  years.  With  a 
bigger  "pie."  the  sUce  for  "defense"  looks 
relatively  smaller  even  when  It  sets  a  record. 
Theimportant  point  about  the  trust  funds 
Is  that  CoiDgreas  cannot  dip  into  them  for 
other  purposes.  When  the  Federal  budget  is 
recalculated  along  pre- 1968  lines  the  flg\ires 
look  very  different:  40  per  cent  for  the  mili- 
tary, plus  another  19  per  cent  for  the  costs 
of  past  wars — veterans  payments  and  Inter- 
est aa  the  national  debt.  This  total  of  60 
per  cent  Is  the  same  fc»'  flscai  1075  as  fiscal 
1974.  The  balance  of  41  per  cent  is  what 
Congress  might  hope  to  control  for  such  pro- 
grams as  education,  health,  environment, 
energy,  and  agriculture — or  return  to  the 
taxpayer  in  tax  cuts. 

As  fcv  the  gross  national  product,  the  de- 
cline in  the  military's  share  reflects  only  a 
growing  national  economy;  in  absolute  terms 
tHe  military  budget  has  been  steadily  rising. 
More  domestic  appliances  and  buildings  need 
not  be  matched  by  more  missiles  and  bomb- 
era.  If  the  economy  expands  during  a  period 
of  relative  international  calm,  why  shouldn't 
the  military's  share  decline? 

Military  pay  has  risen  considerably  in  re- 
cent yecit^.  but  not  because  of  the  volunteer 
Army.  The  key  decision  to  make  military  pay 
comparable  to  civilian  wages,  by  Unking  it 
to  clvU-servlce  grades,  was  made  in  1967,  six 
years  before  the  end  of  the  draft.  The  goal 
was  equity,  not  a  volunteer  force. 

Ensuing  pay  hikes  helped  close  the  gap 
between  military  and  civilian  Incomes  even 
before  the  ending  of  the  Vietnam  war  and 
the  draft.  The  war  was  unpopular  enough 
without  perpetuating  low  pay  In  the  armed 
forces. 

Military-personnel  coeU  are  indeed  swol- 
len, now  consuming  56  per  cent  of  the  "de- 
fense" doUar.  A  major  factor,  which  the 
Pentagon  fails  to  cite,  is  the  top-heavy  com- 
mand structure.  There  are  today  more  senior 
officers  commanding  2.2  mUllon  men  and 
women  than  there  were  during  World  War  II 
commanding  12  million — the  consequence  of 
years  of  vested  career  interests,  not  of  the 
fledgling  volunteer  Army. 

The  ranks  of  Pentagon  civilians  are  also 
swollen,  with  almost  one  for  every  two  In 
imlform,  at  an  annual  cost  of  $17  billion. 

A  stair  study  by  the  Joint  Congressional 
Economic  Committee  estimates  that  military 
budget  requests  are  up  8  percent  over  last 
Tear  after  aUowlng  for  wage  and  price  In- 
tn^ases,  including  fuel  costs.  Moreover,  mili- 
tary spending  is  a  prime  source  of  Inflation, 
pumping  large  sums  of  money  Into  the  econ- 
omy without  producing  goods  and  services 
the  public  can  buy. 

Exactly  one  line  In  Mr.  Schleslnger's  237- 
page  annual  report  is  devoted  to  the  statistic 
that  Robert  8.  McNamara  saw  in  1967  as  the 
"most  meaningful  and  realistic  measurement 
of  nuclear  capability":  the  number  of  sep- 
arate nuclear  warheads.  That  line  reveals 
that  in  mid- 1973  the  United  States  had  6,784 
strategic  warheads,  the  Soviet  Union  2,200 
By  mld-1974,  the  United  States  will  have 
7>40,  the  Soviet  Union  2.600.  Each  warhead 
can  destroy  a  city.  We  wlU  soon  have  36  war- 
heads for  each  of  the  Soviet  Union's  219 
major  dtlee,  not  counting  thousands  of  tac- 
Ucal  nuclear  weapons.  This  Is  overkill. 

But  Mr.  Schleslnger  is  worried.  The  Rus- 
sians are  testing  four  new  missiles  with  big 
paylo«lB.  Six  years  after  the  United  States 
they  are  expected  to  start  fltttag  independ- 
ently targeted  multiple  warheads  on  their 
missiles.  At  some  future  point,  the  Secretary 
says,  they  could  have  7,000  powerful  war- 
heads with  which  to  threaten  American  land- 
baaed  missiles. 

Even  if  one  assumes  that  the  RuMans 
could  destroy  every  American  interconti- 
nental baUlsmc  missile  in  its  sUo,  a  single 
hajd-to-locat«    Poseidon    submarine    could 
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devastate  160  separate  major  targets  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  Instead  of  emulating  the  So- 
viets In  mearUngless  build-ups,  the  United 
States  should  try  to  negotiate  real  reductions 
In  pverkUl  capacity. 


May  20,  197 U 


COURTS  SHOULD  ENFORCE  JUDICI- 
ARY COMMITTES'S  SUBPOENAS 


HON.  HAROLD  V.  FROEHUCH 

or   WIBCONSXN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20.  1974 

Mr.  PROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
recent  weeks  I  have  been  giving  careful 
consideration  to  the  looming  confronta- 
tion between  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary and  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  committee  clearly  has  broad 
powers  to  pursue  the  Impeachment  in- 
quiry, and  I  Intend  to  support  the  exer- 
cise of  these  powers  whenever  it  is 
necessary  to  secure  the  truth. 

Nonetheless,  the  committee's  powers 
are  not  unlimited.  They  are  not  abso- 
lute. Somewhere  there  Is  a  line  that  the 
committee  ought  not  to  cross.  Neither 
the  committee  nor  the  President  is  in  a 
good  position  to  decide  where  that  line 
is  because  we  both  have  a  natural  and 
undeniable  bias. 

Today,  I  sent  a  letter  to  Judiciary 
Committee  Chairman  Petek  W.  Rodino, 
discussing  this  great  issue  together  with 
my  principal  conclusions.  I  insert  this 
letter  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 
HoTTBE  or  RrPBEBurrATrvrs. 

Waahinffton,  D.C.,  May  20,  1974. 

Hon.  Psna  W.  Rodxno,  Jr., 
Chatman,  House  Judiciary  Committee  Ray. 
bum  Houae  Office  Building.  Washirigton. 
D.O. 
D«*«    Ms.    Chasucan:    The    several    sub- 
poenas issued  by  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  others  lUtely  to  be  Issued  In  the  future 
are  moving  the  Committee  into  a  direct  con- 
frontation with  the  President  ot  the  United 
States.  In  my  opinion,  the  best  interest  of 
this  nation,  its  people,  and  our  form  of  Gov- 
ernment wUl  be  served  If  an  lUtimate  con- 
frontation   can   be   avoided.    I   am    writing 
now  to  elaborate  upon  this  theme. 

The  mission  of  the  Committee  Is  to  in- 
vestigate whether  sufflcient  grounds  exist  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  exercise  its 
constltuUonal  power  to  impeach  Richard 
M.  Nlzon.  In  essence,  our  objective  is  to  In- 
vestigate whether  there  are  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  the  various  charges 
o*  presidential  misconduct  are  true,  and.  If 
so.  whether  theee  charges  constitute  one  or 
more  impeachable  offenses  under  th«  Con- 
stitution. 

In  conducting  this  Investigation,  the 
Committee  Is  enUUed  to  leek  aU  relevant 
evidence  of  ^>eclfled  presidential  mteoon- 
duct.  But  It  does  not  necessarUy  follow  that 
the  Committee  is  entlUed  to  receive  from  the 
President  all  the  evidence  it  seeks. 

Aa  a  matter  of  fundamental  constitutional 
principle,  the  Committee  does  not  have  un- 
limited power  to  secure  evidence  from  the 
President.  The  President,  in  some  instances 
may  raise  a  valid  legal  objection  to  a  de- 
mand for  full  compliance  with  a  Committee 
subpoena.  There  are  potential  claims  of 
relevancy,  national  security,  executive  privi- 
lege, attorney-client  prlvUege,  P^)urth 
Amendment  right  of  privacy,  and  Fifth 
Amendment  right  against  self-incrimination 
that  the  President  might  wish  to  assert  (For 
Instance,  it  is  Inconceivable  that  the  Com- 
mittee would  subpoena  a  Upe  of  the  Presi- 


dent's recent  discussions  with  his  attorney 
Mr.  St.  Clair,   about   the  Watergate   matter' 
and  then  disregard  presidential  objections.) 
The  Committee  must  not  assume  a  position 
in  which  It  can  dismiss  all  theee  claims  out 
of  hand.  For  the  Committee  to  adopt  such 
an  extreme  view  of  its  power  would  be  to 
embrace  a   mechanism   for  htu^sslng.   con- 
founding,  and   eventually   dlsmantUng   the 
execuUve  branch  of  government,  not  only  at 
thU  time  in  this  Administration,  but  also 
at  any  time  in  any  future  Administration 
This  Is  not  idle  speciUatlon.  it  should  be 
remembered  that  H.  Res.  803.  the  resolution 
granting  subpoena  power  to  the  Committee 
could  be  adapted  to  an  Investigation  of  any 
executive   or   Judical    branch    officer   merely 
by  changing  names  and  dates.  For  example 
the  House,  by  a  simple  majority  vote,  could 
authorize  one  of  its  Committees  to  investi- 
gate whether  grounds  exist  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  exercise  its  constitu- 
tional-power to  impeach  Henry  Kissinger,  or 
Clarence  M.  Kelley,  or  Warren  Burger,  and 
thereafter  to  demand  from  said  Individual, 
the  production  of  any  "books,  records,  corre- 
spondence,   logs,    Journals,    memorandums 
papers,      documents,      writings,      drawings! 
graphs,  charts,  photographs,  reproductions" 
recordings,     tapes,     transcripts,     printouts," 
data  compilations  from  which  information 
can  be  obtained  .  .  ..  tangible  objects,  and 
other  things  of  any  kind"  that  the  Commit- 
tee "deems  necessary  to  such  investigation." 
If  the  President  now  may  offer  no  recog- 
nizable objection  to  such  a  sweeping  and 
unlimited  power,  then  no  present  or  future 
executive    or    Judicial    officer    will    ever    be 
certain  that  his  every  statement  and  action 
tn  office  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  public  at 
the  whim  of  Congress.  This  would  have  a 
stultifying  effect  upon  the  conduct  of  gov- 
ernment.   Certainly.   Congress   would    never 
permit  itself  to  become  liable  to  such  an 
encroachment  by  other  branches. 

Inasmuch  as  the  House  does  not  possess 
an  unlimited  power  to  extract  evidence  from 
the  executive.  I  think  it  is  self-evident  that 
the  Judiciary  Committee  should  not  be  the 
final  arbiter  of  when  the  President  Is  Justified 
In  not  fuUy  complying  with  a  Committee 
subpoena.  It  Is  hard  to  suppose  that  an  in- 
terested party— be  it  the  Committee  or  the 
President— wUl  always  be  able  to  render  a 
disinterested  and  dispassionate  Judgment. 
Neither  the  President  nor  the  Committee 
should  have  the  final  determination  of  what 
evidence  should  be  delivered.  In  this  regard, 
a  contention  by  the  President  that  he  has 
no  legal  obligation  whatever  to  supply  addi- 
tional tapes  or  documents  to  the  Commit- 
tee or  that  he  has  supplied  all  rrievant  data 
and  Information  is  utterly  lacking  in  legal 
merit.  The  President  should  not  be  the  final 
authority  over  what  he  releases  to  ua. 

Our  only  objective  in  these  proceedings 
should  be  to  investigate  the  ciilpabUity  of 
the  President  with  reqiect  to  Impeachable 
offenses  under  the  Constitution.  The  pro- 
ceedings should  not  be  held  to  establish  the 
supremacy  of  the  legislative  branch,  and 
they  should  not  be  used  to  maneuver  the 
President  into  a  confrontation  of  power  that 
could  lead  to  hU  Impeachment  on  totally 
nonsubstantive,  procedural  grounds.  Such 
conduct  by  the  Committee  would  not  be 
tolerated  by  the  American  people. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  time  has  come  to 
resort  to  the  courts  (or  to  some  neutral  mu- 
tuaUy-agreeable  creation  In  lieu  of  the 
courts)  to  setue  the  fundamental  constitu- 
tional disputes  that  are  clearly  developing. 
If  the  Committee  is  correct  in  its  demands, 
then  lU  position  will  be  strengthened  and 
buttressed  by  a  favorable  Judgment  from  the 
courts.  If  the  Committee  is  not  correct,  then 
by  definition  we  are  not  entlUed  to  be  suc- 
cessful. 

The  House  may  have  the  sole  power  to  Im- 
peach; but  most  assuredly  this  power  does 
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not  carry  with  It  the  right  to  employ  any 
procedure,  any  means,  to  establish  the  im- 
peachment. Hence,  the  House  would  not  be 
surrendering  any  of  Its  constitutional  power 
to  the  courts. 

Above  aU,  the  Committee  must  operate  in 
a  way  that  will  preserve  the  fabric  of  our 
constitutional  system.  That  is  why  it  is  Im- 
perative that  we  not  act  alone. 
Sincerely, 

Hasold  V.  FaoEHucH, 

Member  o/  Congress. 


THE  CASE  FOR  A  FEDERAL  OIL  AND 
GAS  CORPORATION— NO.  35 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OP    MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
proiMsal  for  a  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Cor- 
poration came  under  heavy  attack  last 
week  when  intemationtd  coal  company 
executive  Ian  MacGregor,  chairman  of 
Amax,  suggested  that  a  FOGC  would 
encourage : 

Labor  iinreeit,  long  strikes.  Inconvenience 
to  the  public,  and  conflict  between  em- 
ployees. 

Drawing  on  examples  provided  by 
what  he  called  the  "sorry  record  of  na- 
tionalized industries  in  Europe,"  Mr. 
MacGregor  urged  Congressmen  advocat- 
ing a  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Corporation  to 
consider  problems  which  currently  affect 
similar  European  corporations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  extensive  study  pre- 
pared by  the  Library  of  Congress  at  my 
request,  and  submitted  Into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  last  month,  found  no 
evidence  to  corroborate  Mr.  MacGregor's 
charges. 

The  study  revealed  national  oil  and 
gas  corporations  were  genei-ally  able  to 
attract  highly  skilled  personnel  and  to 
operate  with  high  eflBciency.  There  was 
no  evidence  of  the  "problems  of  nation- 
alized Industries"  which  concern  Mr. 
MacGregor. 

In  fact,  when  the  Federal  Oil  and  Gas 
Corporaticm  was  considered  recently  in 
Senate  hearings,  major  oil  company 
spokesmen  opposed  the  proposal  because 
they  feared  it  would  attract  too  many 
experienced  oil  company  workers,  there- 
by  weakening  the  existing  major  oil 
companies  and  imderminlng  their 
efficiency. 

This  approach  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Corporation 
would  in  fact  inject  competitive  in- 
fluences into  an  Industry  that  is  already 
noncompetative. 

In  summary,  there  is  no  evidence  of 
the  unattractive  features  Mr.  MacGregor 
fears  in  Federal  Oil  and  Oas  Corporation 
In  similar  institutions  in  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany  and  Italy. 

The  Oil  Daily  reported  Thursday  that 
Mr,  MacGregor  also  "foimd  it  hard  to 
comprehend  how  government  Intrusion 
into  major  fields  of  private  enterprise 
could  solve  problems  brought  on  by 
scarcities  and  inflation — much  of  which 
he  felt  was  due  to  the  constant  expan- 
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sion  of  government  spending  without  ap- 
propriate fimdlng'." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  Mr.  MacGregor's 
comments  thoughtful  yet  difficult  to  ac- 
cept in  a  year  when  American  consumers 
conserved  fuel  and  still  paid  higher  costs, 
only  to  see  the  major  oil  companies  earn 
record  profits.  A  Federal  Oil  and  Gas 
Corporation,  besides  providing  a  com- 
petitive spur  in  the  energy  market,  would 
give  American  consumers  an  opportunity 
to  measure  oil  production  costs  and  ac- 
curately evaluate  major  oil  company 
profits.  I  believe  it  is  acutely  needed. 


WHAT'S   RIGHT  WITH  AMERICA 


Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OP   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  20.  1974 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  privileged  recently  to  hear  a  very 
inspiring  address  by  Mr.  Derrell  Roberts 
of  Plneville,  Miss.,  entitted  "What's 
Right  with  America."  As  a  veteran  and 
State  Commander  of  the  American 
Legion,  Mr.  Roberts  well  understands  the 
meaning  of  American  rights  because  he 
has  fought  to  preserve  these  rights.  I 
commend  his  remarks  to  my  colleague. 
What's  Right  With  America 

Can  you  ever  remember  when  we  have  had 
more  difficult  and  troubled  times?  Americans 
everywhere  are  now  questioning  what  they 
once  took  for  granted.  Established  institu- 
tions are  under  att«u:k  and  our  values  are 
being  challenged  from  every  angle.  People 
want  to  know  what  has  gone  wrong  with 
our  country.  Change  is  everywhere  and  no 
institution — nothing — is  safe  from  Its  reach. 
Cynicism  is  In  vogue  and  patriotism  Is  not 
fashionable. 

As  we  have  endured  these  past  months  of 
discontent,  news  analysts  and  commentators 
have  again  painted  a  dismal  picture  of  the 
nation's  past  and  future.  Looking  into  their 
rear  view  mirrors,  they  see  this  as  a  time 
when  nearly  everything  is  wrong.  Looking 
ahead,  they  see  little  but  trouble  for  our 
Nation.  I  do  not  believe  that  things  are  all 
that  bad. 

We  do  have  serious  problems  that  must  be 
resolved.  We  must  do  more  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  people,  we  mtist  commit  more  of  our 
resources  to  the  fight  against  crime,  poverty, 
pollution  of  our  environment  and  the  other 
social  and  economic  Uls  of  this  nation. 

This  seems  an  appropriate  time,  though,  to 
take  note  not  only  of  our  shoKcomings  but 
also  of  our  strengths  and  accomplishments — 
to  demonstrate  some  pride  In  America.  For 
despite  the  bad  things — despite  the  things 
that  are  wrong  with  this  country— ^there  is 
much  that  Is  right  with  it.  Let's  talk«  little 
bit  about  what's  right  with  America. 

First  and  foremost,  we  continue  to  enjoy 
the  basic  freedoms  of  speech,  press,  religion, 
assembly  and  petition.  If  we  don't  like  the 
way  things  are,  we  are  free  to  say  so.  The 
Importance  of  this  precious  right  is  empha- 
sized by  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the 
people  of  this  earth  do  not  enjoy  this 
privilege. 

Year  after  year,  more  Americans  are  at 
work  earning  more,  producing  more  and 
building  more  than  ever  before.  Our  eco- 
nomic growth  provides  a  standard  of  living 
that  la  the  envy  of  the  world.  We  are  better 
fed,  better  clothed  and  better  housed  than 
any  other  people  in  history. 
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America  continues  to  lead  the  world  In 
education  and  science.  Over  407o  of  our  high 
school  graduates  go  on  to  Institutions  of 
higher  learning.  Our  yoxing  people  are  the 
best  informed  and  most  concerned  genera- 
tion in  American  history.  They  are  the  tall- 
est, healthiest  and  probably  the  best  looking 
generation  to  Inhabit  the  earth.  Despite  the 
tiny  vocal  minority  who  have  waved  the  Viet 
Cong  flags  and  tried  to  take  over  campus 
buildings  In  protest,  the  fact  remains  that 
our  youth  are  America's  greatest  asset. 

Such  dread  diseases  as  polio,  measles, 
tuberculosis,  diphtheria  and  smallpox  have 
t>een  vlrtuaUy  eliminated.  Our  people  work 
fewer  hours,  earn  more,  have  more  leisure 
time,  travel  to  more  distant  places  and  have 
more  of  a  chance  to  follow  their  life's  am- 
bition than  ever  before. 

America's  balance  sheet  is  good.  Whatever 
our  problems,  this  is  stUl  the  best  place  in 
the  world  to  live.  We  don't  buUd  barriers 
and  fences  to  keep  people  from  leaving  the 
United  States.  Instead,  millions  from  less 
fortunate  countries  are  clamoring  to  get  in. 
We  must  be  doing  something  right,  despite 
what  the  critics  say.  So  I  suggest  to  you  to- 
night that  if  there  are  wrongs  to  Ije  righted,, 
and  there  are — If  there  are  InJusUces  to  be 
rectified,  and  there  are — the  place  to  begin 
Is  by  saying  to  yourself,  "I'm  going  to  do 
something  about  it,  I'll  not  cop  out  because 
this  is  stUl  the  greatest  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  and  I  intend  to  do  my  part 
to  keep  It  that  way. 

Some  time  ago  I  tried  to  define  the  word 
Americanism  and  what  It  meant  to  me.  As 
you  know,  it  means  different  things  to  dif- 
ferent people.  I  said  that  to  me.  It  means 
good  citizenship,  it  means  an  active  inter- 
est In  the  affairs  of  my  community.  It  means 
an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
freedoms  that  we  enjoy  and  the  charters 
which  protect  them.  It  means  a  love  of  my 
country  and  a  determination  to  defend  it.  It 
means,  above  all  things,  an  abiding  faith  in 
America  and  American  principles. 

Whether  we  view  democracy  as  a  system 
of  popular  self-government  or  as  a  way  of 
life  in  which  the  equality  of  Individuals  is 
generally  recognized,  America  as  nearly  ap- 
proaches democracy  as  any  country  in  the 
world. 

But  these  privileges  will  not  be  maintained 
unleee  we  create  for  ourselves  and  among  the 
youth  of  this  \untry,  a  renewed  faith  in  our 
system  of  goverraoent. 

We  need  a  re-de«e«fIon  of  American  faith, 
clearly  defined  and  acted  upon.  Each  one  of 
us  should  say  In  his  or  her  mind  and  heart. 
"This  country  belongs  to  me  and  I  must 
cherish  it.  I  believe  in  the  right  of  htiman  be- 
ings to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness; in  government  by  the  consent  of  the 
governed:  In  freedom  of  the  press,  speech 
and  assembly;  and  In  the  right  to  worship 
according  to  one's  own  conscience.  I  believe 
In  the  rtghts  of  all  to  justice  and  in  the  other 
rights  declared  In  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  In  the  Constitution.  I  believe 
that  these  rights  belong  to  others  as  weU 
as  to  me,  and  that  I  have  not  only  the  priv- 
ilege to  enjoy  them,  but  the  obligation  to 
cherish  and  maintain  them." 

So,  tonight,  I  invite  each  of  you  to  Join 
with  me  in  a  rousing  campaign  of  American- 
ism, a  return  to  the  basic  values — the  old  vir- 
tues of  loyalty,  work.  Integrity  In  the  indi- 
vidual and  government. 

Self-interest  and  patriotism  go  together. 
You  have  to  look  out  for  yotvself  and  you 
have  to  look  out  for  yovtr  country.  You  wiU 
understand  your  own  problems  better  and 
solve  them  more  easily  If  you  have  studied 
America's  problems  and  done  something  to- 
ward their  solution. 

As  an  Individual  citlsten,  I  have  the  privi- 
lege of  choice  In  aU  things  concerning  me— 
the  right  to  vote  or  not  to  vot«^to  work 
where,  when  and  how  I  decide— to  vorah^) 
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as  I  believe  and  to  speak  and  write  according 
to  my  Judgment.  I  have  obligations,  too,  the 
reaponalbillty  to  share  my  freedom — for  with- 
out freedom  for  others,  there  can  be  none 
for  me;  i  have  a  responsibility  to  protest 
against  any  violation  of  the  basic  rights  of 
men  eoid  must  be  willing  If  necessary  to  give 
up  Individual  rights  for  the  rights  of  the 
whole.  My  obligation  Is  to  be  tolerant,  yet 
vigilant,  for  my  rights  and  privileges  as  an 
American  citizen  have  not  been  handed  to 
me  duty  free. 

To  be  a  good  American  is  the  most  impor- 
tant Job  that  will  ever  confront  us.  But  es- 
sentially, It  Is  nothing  more  than  being  a 
good  citizen,  helping  those  who  need  help, 
trying  to  imderstand  those  who  oppose  us 
and  doing  each  day's  Job  a  little  better  than 
the  day  before. 

To  "stand  and  wait"  while  others  serve  Is 
not  enough.  We  cannot  stand  and  wait  while 
there  are  things  that  need  to  be  done.  We  can 
no  longer  afford  to  sit  on  the  sidelines.  We 
must  get  m  the  ball  game.  So,  let  us  cool  the 
loose  talk  and  loose  thinking  where  freedom 
and  patriotism  are  concerned  and  face  up  to 
the  task  before  us — recapture  the  values 
which  made  us  a  great  people — rise  up  to  a 
new  sense  of  love  for  country — and  reaffirm 
the  pledge  made  In  Gettysburg  over  one  hun- 
dred years  ago  aa  President  Lincoln  faced  his 
moment  of  truth.  Let  us  say  with  him,  "That 
this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom,  and  that  the  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 


EXXON  OIL  TAXES 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLUNS 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20.  1974 

Mr.  COLLINS  Of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  business  growth  and  full  empl03mient 
In  America  we  must  produce  more  en- 
ergy. The  answer  is  more  oil  and  gas. 

Instead  of  encouragement  and  incen- 
tives, we  haye  been  hearing  distorted 
statements  about  the  oil  companies.  I 
pulled  the  figures  from  the  1973  Exxon 
Corp.  statement  and  found  that  their 
net  income  was  only  8.6  percent  of  their 
total  world-wide  revenue.  I  also  found 
that  the  total  taxes,  including  Income, 
excise,  and  other  taxes  were  36.7  percent 
of  the  total  revenue. 

Exxon  only  paid  39  percent  of  earnings 
as  dividends.  For  instance,  for  every  dol- 
lar of  dividends  for  the  stockholders, 
there  was  $4.80  paid  out  in  other  taxes 
and  $3.80  in  income  taxes.  This  means 
that  for  every  dollar  of  dividends  for 
stockholders  there  were  $8.60  in  tax  dol- 
lars paid  to  the  Government. 

Checking  the  1973  Exxon  profit  state- 
ment shows  that  their  profit  was  1.9  cents 
per  gallon  of  sales.  Compare  Exxon's 
2  cents  per  gallon  profit  with  the  tax  per 
gallon  in  Mi6si«£lppi  of  17.86  cents,  New 
York  City— 16.34  cents,  Honolulu — 15.8 
cents.  Michigan— 14.6  cents  and  Cali- 
fornia— 14.01  cents.  Take  the  2  cents  per 
gallon  that  Exxon  earned  in  Mississippi 
and  look  at  the  taxes  of  9  cents  State,  3 
cents  Sea  Wall.  4  cents  Federal  and  1.86 
cents  State  sales  tax,  totaling  17.86  cents, 
which  is  nine  times  as  much  tax  as 
profit. 

Let  us  look  at  the  profitability  of  all 
Industry  based  on  the  New  York  First 
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National  City  Bank  figures.  The  97  lead- 
ing oil  companies  had  a  return  on  net 
worth  of  15.6  percent.  The  average  for 
manufacturing  companies  was  14.8  per- 
cent, so  the  oil  industry  is  about  the 
same  as  most  companies.  Oil  was  below 
Weyerhauser  with  25  percent,  and  East- 
man Kodak,  which  had  21  percent,  and 
General  Motors  which  had  19  percent. 

In  1973,  Exxon  earned  $2.4  billion,  but 
in  1974.  Exxon  plans  to  spend  $3.7  bil- 
lion on  capital  and  exploration.  Retained 
trapital  is  essential  when  investing  50 
percent  more  than  they  earned. 

With  the  great  need  for  more  capital 
in  discovering  new  oil  fields,  recovery 
from  secondary  areas,  Increased  refinery 
capacity,  we  need  to  have  oil  companies 
earning  more  money.  Congress  should  be 
encouraging  and  providing  additional  in- 
centives to  stimulate  and  expand  oil  and 
gas  production  in  the  United  States. 
When  Exxon  earns  only  2  cents  per  gal- 
lon, but  taxes  range  as  high  as  9  times 
the  profits,  the  need  is  for  leas  tax  bite. 

Inflation  and  tax  pressures  are  lower- 
ing Exxon's  profits.  Recent  first  quarter 
of  1974  Exxon  financial  statement  shows 
sales  up  59  percent,  but  profit  increased 
only  39  percent.  Reduced  margins  low- 
ered profit  ratios. 

With  the  Government  receiving  over  $8 
to  every  $1  received  by  a  stockholder,  the 
time  has  come  to  demand  less  taxation. 
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ANGUISH  OP  A  YOUNG  SOVIET 
JEWESS 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  20.  1974 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past, 
I  have  inserted  in  the  Recoro  transcripts 
of  recorded  conversations  between  Stuart 
Lotwin  of  Los  Angeles  and  Soviet  citizens 
wishing  to  emigrate  to  Israel.  Today,  I 
would  like  to  enter  another  revealing  ex- 
change between  Mr.  Lotwin,  Ms.  Sheri 
Berlin,  and  Yevgenla  Lapidus  of  Moscow 
that  demonstrates  the  continuing  dlCB- 
culties  experienced  by  these  citizens.  The 
text  of  the  conversation  is  as  follows : 
Tia  AmnnsH   o»  a  Totjko  Soviet  Jrwxss 

(A  telephone  conversation:  Bdarch  21,  1974 
Participants:  Sherl  Berlin  and  Stuart  Lotwin 
of  Los  Angeles,  Caltfomla,  with  Yevgenla 
lApldus  of  Moecow,  U.S.SJI.) 

Y.L.  Hello. 

S.B.  Hello.  Is  this  Yevgenla?  Hello, 
Yevgenla.  My  name  Is  Sherl  Berlin.  Fm  call- 
ing from  Loe  Angeles,  California.  Zev  in  Los 
Angeles  gave  me  your  name  and  we  wanted 
to  call  and  And  out  how  everything  is.  Can 
you  understand? 

Y.  There  is  no  news,  thank  you. 

S.  No  news?  Is  there  any  change  in  the 
situation  in  Moscow? 

Y.  The  (Inaudible)  apply  for  the  visas  for 
the  first  time  now — lots  of  them. 

8.  They  are  going? 

Y.  No. 

S.  They  are  not. 

Y.  Jews  who  apply  for  the  visa  for  the  first 
time. 

S.I  see. 

Y.  Three  months  ago  or  two  months  ago 

now  there  are  lots  of  them  going  out. 

S.  There  are  lots  going  out. 


Y.  Yes,  but  the  causes  are  stUl  the  same, 
and  there  are  no  changes  m  the  depositions 
at  all. 

S.  There  are  no  changes  In  the  depositions? 

Y.  Yes,  but  my  parents-ln-law  yesterday 
got  theirs.  They  waited  for  half  a  year,  they 
applied  In  October  for  the  first  time.  Now 
they  hate  to  go. 

S.  Now  they  can  go? 

Y.  Yes.  they  can,  but  ifs  all  for  the  first 
time.  This  all  is  made  only  for  one  purpose 
To  say  that  we'U  let  out  95'-c  and  there's  no 
use  discussing  the  next  6%. 

S.  Do  you  know  anything  about  yoiu-  situ- 
ation? 

Y.  Nothing,  thank  you. 

S.  I  see.  We  had  a  bad  report  In  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  yesterday  about  the  cut  in 
applications  by  Jews  and  that's  attributed 
to  some  new  regulations  that  have  been 
handed  down  In  Moscow.  Do  you  know  about 
this? 

Y.  No. 

S.  Would  you  like  me  to  read  you  part  of 
the  article?  Can   you   hear? 

Y.  Yes,  If  you  have  time. 

S.  It  talks  about  the  number  of  Jews 
applying  to  leave  and  says  It's  falling  sharply 
In  recent  weeks  since  the  government  insti- 
tuted new  regulations  making  emigration 
more  difficult.  You  have  beard  about  this'' 
It  was  in  the  paper  here  In  Los  Angeles,  and 
now  many  more  people  are  quite  aware. 

Y.  I  have  heard  about  this.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  me,  because  we  have  aU  docu- 
ments. But  those  who  apply  once  again  or 
for  the  first  time  have  a  lot  of  difficulties 
now. 

S.  Yes,  and  it  talks  about  people  being 
afraid  to  apply  because  they  now  have  to  get 
references  from  where  they  are  working. 

Y.  Yes,  that's  a  new  question.  Thousands 
of  people  whom  they  keep  have  a  very — uh— 
is  very  useful  to  them:  such  as  hunters 
would  kUl  birds  on  a  stick  In  the  gardens 
and  nobody  cares  to  come  In.  Just  the  same 
when  the  Jewish  people  who  are  suffering 
for  years,  who  are  out  of  work  or  out  of 
study,  who  have  nothing  to  eat.  this  can 
be  the  most  useful  way  to  stop  the  emlirra- 
tlon. 

S.  Yes.  Well,  we  here  are  very  upset  about 
it  and  our  government  Is  very  upset.  Those 
of  us  who  are  calling  you  now  have  some 
friends  and  associates  in  our  government 
who  are  very  disturbed. 

Y.  Thank  you  very  much,  but  only  I  can 
say,  U  not  for  you,  I  am  not  sure  we  have 
any  hop^  of  leaving. 

S.  I  see.  We're  aU  doing  all  that  we  can  to 
help.  We  h(^)e  that  the  work  we  are  doing 
Is  of  some  benefit  to  you.  I  have  one  question 
I  would  like  to  ask  you.  I  have  written  a 
letter  to  a  lady  in  Moecow  and  I  want  to 
know  if  you  know  her.  Her  name  Is  Sophia 
Belntlrsokofsky, 

Y.  Oh  yes.  I  know  Sophia. 

S.  She  has  two  young  children. 

Y.  Everything  is  all  right. 

S.  Could  yo«  give  her  regards  frcan  me? 

Y.  All  right,  I  shall.  Have  you  got  your 
answer? 

S.  No.  I  know  that  she  received  my  letter, 
but  I  haven't  received  an  answer. 

Y.  I  know  that  a  lot  of  people  write  to  me 
from  the  U.S..  and  I  almost  never  get  them. 

S.  Yes.  I  sent  this  letter  registered.  This 
one  I  think  she  did  get. 

Y.  That  does  not  matter,  too. 

8.  That  doesn't  matter  either? 

Y.  Even  with  the  certificate  of  reception. 
It  doesn't  matter.  I  know  I  was  sent  about 
six  letters  with  the  certificate  of  reception 
and  didn't  get  any.  All  my  friends  In  the 
United  States  send  me  registered  letters,  and 
I  never  get  them. 

S.  Oh.  That's  very  Interesting.  We're  going 
to  check  Into  that  with  our 'Poet  Office  and 
congressmen,  because  .  . 

Y.  with  our  new  of  everything's 

all  right. 
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S.  OX.  1  will  appreciate  It  if  you  would  talk 
to  Sophia  and  tell  her  that  I  called.  We  do 
not  have  a  telephone  number  for  her.  No- 
body seems*  to  know  whether  at  not  she  tias 
a  telephone. 

Y.  Oh,  and  parcels  disappear.  ' 

S.  Pardon  me? 

Y.  Parcels  disappear. 

S.  t)0  you  know  if  Jt  Is  possible  to  contact 
her  by  telephone? 

Y.  I  don't  know.  My  uncle  sent  a  parcel  to 
mf  four-month-old  baby  on  the  12th  of 
January.  And  still  is  nothing.  I  was  told  that 
money  has  been  sent  to  me  from  the  U.S. 
more  than  a  year  ago. 

S.  Have  you  talked  to  the  people  who  sent 
It? 

Y.  Yes,  and  they  told  me  that  they  would 
do  all  their  best,  hot  nothing  came. 

S.  Where  was  this  sent  from? 

y.  Prom  one  drive.  It  was  sent  several  times 
and  now  I  know  the  number  of  the — I  don't 
know  what  it's  called.  The  money  was  sent  on 
the  29th  of  January,  and  still  nothing. 

8.  Of  this  year?  The  29th  of  this  year? 

Y.  Yes,  the  last  week — I  know  about  It — It 
was  sent  several  times.  And  I  didn't  get  any- 
thing. 

S.  Have  you  received  anything  at  all? 

Y.  At  all?  No!  Any  paper  ...  I  don't 
Icnow  .  .  .  about  money  were  *ent.  but  what 
was  sent  was  something  of  which  I  know 
nothing  at  all. 

8.  Do  you  know  where  the  money  was  sent 
from? 

y.  Yey.  Rrom  -  Illinois.  Ye<i.  and  I  don't 
know  the  city.  There  is  someone  here  who 
talk  to  the  United  States  regularly  eo  they 
told— 

S.  —to  find  out.  You  have  talked  to  tile 
people  who  sent  the  money?  ^ 

y.  Of  course  I  did. 

S.  And  they're  checking  into  it  from  here? 

Y.  Usually  they  are  not  checking  all  the 
money  parcels  they  send  and  they  do  not  care. 
But  It  Is  a  large  miaus  (loss)  because  aU 
these  things  frequently  earn  a  real  way  to 
sucieed  (survive) . 

8.  O.K.  We  will  try  to  check  here  and  see 
what  we  can  find  out  about  It  and  1  would 
appreciate — 

Y.  Ydu  must  check  every  parcel, , every 
monej  yhlch  you  let  go  out  or  Uiere's  no  use 
of  It. 

8. 1  gee.  You  have  my  name? 

Y.  Yes. 

S.  I  would  appreciate  It  very  much  If  you 
would  contact  Sophia  and  tell  her  we  have 
caned,  that  I  was  very  concerned  that  she 
received  the  letter. 

Y-  AU  right.  I  Shan. 

a.  And  jve  wJU  try  to  contact  the  people 
in  Illinois  and  s^e  what  is  happening  with 
the  money  that  was  sent. 

Y.  It  was  too  much  time  ago  .fpr  them  to 
remember.  Thanks  very  much. 

S.  OK.  I  have  somebody  else  here  who 
would  like  to  speak  to  you  for  a  moment. 
His  name  is  Stuart  Lotwin. 

8X.  Hello. 

Y.  Hello. 

8.L.  How  are  you? 

Y.  iTiank  you  very  mucb. 

8L.  Good.  We  are  all  members  of  a  very 
large  synagogue  In  Los  Angeles  that  has  3,000 
member? — 

Y.  — Oh?— 

8.L.  — and  our  conversation  will  be  broad- 
cast to  everyone.  Many  of  us  have  important 
connections  Into  the  U.S.  government  to  try 
to  help  you  and  help  Sophia. 

Y.  Thank  you  very  much. 

SIj.  Let  me  ask  you  a  few  questions  about 
yourself.  Are  you  married? 

Y.  Yes.  I  am  married.  Pm  20.  My  husband 
Is  also  ao.  I  have  a  baby  of  4  months.  We  both 
wwe  students.  I  studied  In  the  Teacher's 
Training  CoUege,  in  the  Bngllab  Department, 
and  my  husband  in  the  Institnte  of  Com- 
puters. He  is  now  at  work  and  I  am  a  house- 
wUe. 
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SJj.  Is  he  working? 

Y.  Yes.  He's  a  factory  worker.  He  earns  60 
Rubles  a  month,  if  that  will  give  you  some- 
thing. 

SXi.  Are  you  Working? 

Y.  Well,  I  have  a  baby  of  foUr  months. 

SJi.  Can  you  go  back  to  work? 

Y.  Now  It  is  very  difficult  to  have  work. 
My  father's  out  of  work  for  a  year  and  a 
half.  My  husband  was  very  lucky  to  get  a 
Job. 

SX.  I'm  glad  he's  working. 

Y.  Yes,  I'm  glad  too.  I'm  simply  happy 
he  Is  working. 

SXi.  When  did  you  apply  for  your  visa? 

Y.  In  August  of  1972. 

SX.  August  1972? 

Y.  Yes. 

Bli.  Have  they  made  an  official  refusal? 

Y.  The  first  word  we  had  an  official  allow- 
ance of  money.  In  three  days  we  had  an 
official  aUowance  without  money.  In  three 
days  again,  oiu-  visas  were  taken  back. 

Sli.  Why  were  they  taken  back? 

Y.  Nobody  knows. 

Sli.  Did  they  give  you  any  reason? 

Y.  No. 

Si.  Have  you  reapplied  for  the  visas? 

Y.  Yes.  We  reapply  for  the  visas  every 
month,  and  the  answer  was  the  same. 

SXi.  The  answer  was  the  same.  What 

Y.  I  don't  know.  State  visas. 

SX.  They  say  no  visas? 

-Y.  State?  No — that  means  nothing.  They 
have  a  lot  of  people  here  who  are  kept  here 
for  state  reasons. 

SX.  For  state  reasons.  ^\r.M 

Y.  Yes.  It  noeans  stUl  nothing,  bacauae 
they  have  nothing  to  confiscate. 

SX.  On  this  end  we  will  look  into  this  to 
try  to  do  something  to  get  them  to  give 
reasons  ao  we  can  understand  why  no  visas 
are  bel;ig  granted.  Do  you  know  the  situation 
with  Sophia? 

Y.  Yes. 

SX.  Do  you  know  why  her  visa  has  not 
been  granted? 

Y.  Yes  I  know.  But  now  they  have  new 
difficulties  for  people  that  can  get  ttieir 
visas.  Do  you  know  about  that? 

S.L.  No.  I  don't. 

Y.  Well,  they  have  to  reapply  once  again. 
They  must  get  all  documents  and  charac- 
teristics again.  New  ones. 

S.L.  New  ones.  Yes,  going  through  the 
police,  is  that  correct? 

Y.  Yes.  There  may  be  two  months  before 
they  can  get  their  visas.  Before  aUowance 
they  told  they  can  get  everything  but  they 
can  get  their  visas  reaUy  only  in  a  month, 
or  two,  or  three  untU  the  (Inaudible)  of 
Israel  afrlves,  untU  they  wlU  take  all  papers 
from  the  (Inaudible). 

SX.  In  the  Ublted  btates  yesterday,  in 
the  major  newspapers,  there  was  a  long  arti- 
cle about  what  is  happening.  It  was  written 
by  American  correspondents  in  Moscow  and 
published  by  the  major  newspapers  In  the 
United  States  along  with 

Y.  — Americans  will  never  able  understand 
anything  directly.  Not  long  ago  I  spoke  to 
your  friend  and  I  told  her  that  Sophia  will 
never  get  her  letter.  And  she  asked  me  "Oh,  I 
sent  it  registered."  Doesn't  matter)!  There 
are  no — any — umm,  no.  I  shouldn't  say  this 
statement. 

S.L.  (3ould  you  talk  to  her  and 

Y. — It  was  Just  your  friend.  And  so  she  told 
me  that  she  was  sure  she'd  get  the  letter 
because  It  was  registered.  It  doesn't  matter 
whether  It  was  or  wasn't. 

SX.  You  mean,  they're  not  delivering  reg- 
istered letters? 

Y.  Yes.  If  you  want  to  get  this  -letter.  If  it 
Is  interesting  for  them,  they  will  leave  it  for 
them  and  nobody  will  get  it.  Doesn't  matter 
whether  it  is  theirs  with  a  certificate,  or  reg- 
istered, or  ordinary.  That  must  be  told.  If 
they  need  the  letter  they  will  leave  It. 
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SX.  O.K.  What  we'U  do  is  we  will  contact 
some  United  States  Senators  about  that.  The 
United  States  Is  very  concerned  about  the 
non-delivery  of  letters. 

Y.  No,  I  mean  that  Americans  will  never 
be  able  understand  anything  what's 
going 

SX.  — What's  going  on  In  Russia. 

Y.  Yes. 

S.L.  Many  Americans  are  coming  to  un- 
derstand, and  many  senators  and  congress- 
men are  concerned  and  doing  many  things, 
in  addition  to  the  Jackson  Amendment. 
People  are,  and  we  will  contact  these  people. 
Is  there  anjOhlng  we  can  do  for  you  new  to 
help  you? 

Y.  You  Be» — a  lot  of  people,  not  many^I 
would  say  about  100  families  In  Moscow — 
need  visas  dearly.  They  are  suffering  and 
every  day — It  is  terrible.  I  can  clearly  say 
it's  true.  I've  been  here  for  about  two  years 
and  it's  impossible.  It's  very  difficult  psycho- 
logically, mor»Uy,  physically,  because  people 
are  out  of  work.  If  you  can  do,  you  wUl 
plaaaa  do.  I  really  can't  understand  how  even 
ten  Jews  In  the  whole  world  eat  and  sleep 
safely  when  100  families  In  Moscow  are  suf- 
fering every  day  and  every  minute.  So  if  you 
can  do  anything  for  us  to  get  us  out  of  here, 
slease  do. 

S.L.  I  will  assure  you  that  we  ourselves 
wlU  do  everything  we  can.  and  that  there 
are  others  tJiat  are  trying.  Before  saying 
goodbye,  I  would  lUce  to  say  how  courageous 
you  are  and  the  o)ther  people,  a9d  to  keep 
your  courage,  and  to  know  that  there  are 
many  people  who  want  to  help  you  and  are 
g->lng  to  help  you.  Try  very  hard  to  do  that. 

Y.  Thank  you  very  much. 

SX.  All  right,  We  11  telk  to  you  again. 

Y.  Thank  you.  Goodbye.  ♦ 

SX.  OK.  Goodbye  now. 


FEDERAL  SUPPORT  NEEDED  FOR 
SOCIAL  WORK  TRAINING 


HON.  LINDY  BOGGS 

or  LomsiANA 
IN  'THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20.  1974 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  eloquent  statement  re- 
cently prepared  hy  Dr.  Bernard  J.  Wiest, 
dean  of  the  School  of  Social  Welfare 
at  Louisiana  State  University  in  Baton 
Rouge. 

Dr.  Wiest  convincingly  pleads  the 
case  for  continued  support  of  human 
resource  services  and  social  work  train- 
tag  in  the  face  of  proposed  HEW  budget 
cuts  announced  for  the  fiscal  year  1974- 
75.  Outlining  the  importance  of  quality 
social  work  education  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  skilled  professionals  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  our  aged,  yoimg,  ID,  im- 
employed,  disabled,  and  mentaJly  dis- 
turbed. Dr.  Wiest  warns  of  the  extreme 
social  and  economic  costs  such  a  budget 
cut  would  generate. 

I  recommend  his  report  to  all  those 
concerned  with  maintaining  oiu-  com- 
mitment to  servicing  the 'needy  and  dis- 
advantaged of  our  country. 

The  report  follows: 
HtncAN  REsoiTacE  Sebvicxs  and  Social  Work 

Tbaining — The  Case  for  ConntixrEo  Pm- 

BRAL  Support 

I.   THE  PRESmENT'S  BVOpTT  PROrOCAI. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment has  recognized  the  need  to  provide 
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»  b«M  at  support  for  tb»  training  of  aoelAl 
workera.  This  y»»r,  however,  the  Preeldent's 
butlget  proposes  drastic  reductltsis  In  this 
support.  These  cuts  sre  both  unexpected  and 
abrupt  and  can  only  result  In  confusion  and 
uncertainty  among  students  and  facility, 
and,  in  the  long  run,  serious  harm  to  people 
and  to  the  nation. 

n.  THS  nCPORTAMCK  OT  SOCIAL  WOKK  KDUCATtOK 

Meet  people  growing  up,  going  to  school, 
working,  marrying,  raising  families  and  grow- 
ing old — at  some  point  In  their  lives — find 
they  need  some  form  of  help.  They  beotxne 
111,  encounter  financial  difficulties,  or  develop 
family  or  other  personal  problems.  Tlie  need 
for  medical,  coiinsellng,  rehabilitation  and 
other  services  Is  not  restricted  to  peraons 
with  little  or  low  Incomes. 

But,  programs  need  staff  to  plan,  adminis- 
ter and  provide  servtcee.  And  the  people  who 
do  this  need  to  be  trained.  Without  enough 
trained  people,  neither  existing  social  serv- 
ices nor  future  Innovations  and  Improve- 
ments can  be  effective  or  economic.  Social 
work  education  la  the  basic  source  of  thoee 
people. 

Social  work  staff  today  requires  much 
knowledge  and  a  greet  variety  of  skills  to 
deal  with  many  problems  of  Increasing  com- 
plexity. Graduate  schools  of  social  work  and 
undergiadtiate  programs  In  social  welfare 
have  demonstrated  their  c^Mtctty  to  adi^>t 
to  the  changing  times.  By  providing  training 
geared  to  today's  problems,  they  are  con- 
tributing, together  with  other  professions, 
to  the  national  objectives  of  reducing  the 
economic  and  human  costs  of  a  host  of  social 
problems,  such  as  drug  abuse,  alcoholism, 
discrimination,  and  poverty.  More  and  more, 
social  workers  are  Integral  parts  of  the  pro- 
fessional teams  which  are  attempting  to  deal 
Wltl)  Juvenile  delinquency,  crime,  and  re- 
habilitation. Social  work  Is  a  key  element  In 
oaring  for  the  disabled,  the  young  and  the 
aged  and  In  programs  dealing  with  family 
breakdown.  The  Increase  In  population,  its 
urban  concentration,  the  rise  and  intensifi- 
cation of  social  problems,  all  Indicate  the 
need  for  more  people  with  even  better  train- 
ing In  the  helping  professions. 

m.   HTnCAM   IfXKDS  Aim   SOCIAI. 
WORK   MAMPOWXB 

Social  services  are  concerned  with  the  en- 
tire spectrum  of  human  needs  as  experienced 
both  by  individuals  or  families  and  by  com- 
munities. Sometimes  In  collaboration  with 
other  professions,  sometimes  carrying  pri- 
mary responsibility,  the  social  services  are 
directed  toward  rehabilitation  and  care  of 
yulnerable  population  groups,  toward  pre- 
Tentlon  or  reduction  of  social  problems  and 
toward  change  and  Improvement  in  dysfunc- 
tional systems. 

Social  workers  are  Involved  both  In  the 
direct  delivery  of  social  services  and  in  the 
planning,  administration  and  coordination 
of  these  services.  Programs  In  graduate 
schools  of  social  work  have  sharply  increased 
tbelr  emphasis  xipon  preparation  for  admin- 
istration, supervision,  and  other  leadership 
roles.  The  level  of  education,  however,  does 
not  necessarily  determine  the  nature  of  a 
social  worker's  job  assignment.  Direct  serv- 
ices can  be  provided  by  a  technician  with- 
out an  academic  degree  or  by  a  social  worker 
with  a  baccalaureate  or  a  master's  degree. 
The  latter  Is,  of  course,  likely  to  be  doing 
the  diagnosing  of  the  problems  and  providing 
highly  spedallBed  service  In  ctunplex  situa- 
tions. 

Social  work  education,  on  all  levels,  pre- 
pares practitioners  who  can  fimctlon  In  a 
wide  variety  of  settings.  Though  the  exam- 
ple«  cited  refer  to  particular  programs,  social 
work  training  is  geared  to  provide  social 
workers  with  the  basic  skills  necessary  to 
provide  the  help  needed. 
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Phytleal  1Une*a:  social  workers,  working 
together  with  other  health  personnel  par- 
ticipate in  developing  national  and  regional 
policies  and  programs  for  the  physically  01; 
administer  and  plan  programs  designed  to 
cope  with  the  Immediate  and  long-term 
problems  of  the  physically  111;  help  the  pa- 
tient or  his  family  make  the  kind  of  plans 
and  obtain  the  necessary  resources  to  man- 
age while  be  Is  hospitalized;  help  with  plans 
for  discharge  including  specific  arrangeoMnts 
for  after-care  or  long-term  living  arrange- 
ments In  sheltered  settings;  supervise  direct 
service  personnel  In  after-care  institutions. 

Children:  social  workers  plan  and  admin- 
ister Institutional  and  community-based 
programs  to  cope  with  immediate  and  long- 
term  needs  of  children;  design  and  program 
a  range  of  services  to  provide  equalization 
opportunities  for  disadvantaged  children,  in- 
cluding pre-natal  and  poet-natal  services 
for  their  mothers;  participate  in  the  devel- 
opment of  national  and  regional  policies  and 
programs  for  children;  supervise  caretakers 
in  institutions  for  delinquent  and  neglected 
children;  provide  foster  home  placements 
and  supervision  services;  undertake  Investi- 
gation of  child  abuse  and  recommendation 
to  courts  concerning  removing  of  abiised 
children;  work  for  rehabilitation  of  families 
in  order  to  protect  children  from  serious 
and  Irreparable  damage;  supervise  and  train 
a  variety  of  child  care  personnel. 

Mental  Ulneu:  in  addition  to  the  roles  de- 
scribed above  tor  the  physically  ill,  social 
workers  head  or  serve  as  key  staff  members 
for  oommunlty  mental  healtli  centers;  carry 
responalbility  for  working  with  family  mem- 
bers so  that  they  may  aid  in,  or  at  least  not 
Interfere  with,  treatment  efforts;  locate  and 
supervise  foster  homee  for  patients  who  are 
able  to  live  in  the  oommunlty:  train  and 
supervise  caretaker  personnel;  darelop  alter- 
nate facilities  for  the  long-term  care  of  those 
not   ready   for   independent   life. 

Aged:  sodal  workers  participate  In  the  de- 
velopment of  national,  regional  and  local 
policies  and  programs  for  the  aged;  assist 
the  aged  person  or  his  relatives  in  defining 
the  problem  for  which  help  Is  needed  and  In 
location  or  developing  sxiitable  resources;  re- 
cruit, train  and  supervise  personnel  to  work 
with  the  aged,  both  in  the  community  and 
In  institutions;  plan  and  administer  a  variety 
of  different  programs,  both  in  the  community 
and  institutions,  to  cope  with  the  varied 
problems  of  older  people  who  no  longer  are 
able  to  care  for  themselves. 

While  the  specifics  of  what  the  social 
workers  do  in  relation  to  any  given  popula- 
tion group  may  differ,  their  responsibUltles 
and  tasks  follow,  in  general  terms,  the  ex- 
amples cited. 

The  majority  of  social  workers  with  gradu- 
ate education  are  employed  in  planning  and 
policy  development,  administration  and 
supervision,  teaching  and  research.  It  has 
always  been  the  typical  employment  found 
among  master's  degree  holders  within  a  pe- 
riod of  three  to  five  years  after  receiving  the 
degree.  Increasingly,  however,  students  are 
entering  such  positions  Immediately  upon  re- 
ceiving tbelr  master's  degree. 

Direct  services  are  provided  by  social 
workers  from  all  levels  of  educational  prepa- 
ration. Broadly  q>eaklng,  their  efforts  may  be 
classlfled  along  several  dimensions.  In  terms 
of  god,  social  workers  provide  services  which 
are  designed  ( 1 )  to  effect  a  reasonably  satis- 
factory adjustment  of  the  person  in  the  com- 
munity, thus  nUnlmlztng  the  coet  and  trauma 
of  Institutionalization,  (3)  to  rehabilitate 
the  person  so  that  he  can  lead  an  Independent 
and  productive  life,  or  (3)  to  provide  long- 
term  care  in  as  humane  and  effective  a  way 
as  possible  for  thoee  who  cannot  be  expected 
to  function  on  a  more  autonomous  level.  In 
terms  of  target,  the  efforts  of  social  workers 
are  generally  directed  at  the  victim  or  cUents. 
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but  frequently  their  work  Is  primarily  with 
othsrs,  such  as  members  of  the  family,  em- 
ployers, or  potential  employers,  school, 
police,  etc. 

Different  kinds  of  preparation  and  educa- 
tion are  needed  for  workers  at  different  levels 
of  work.  For  many  of  the  problem  areas  In 
which  social  workers  are  active,  a  degree  of 
exp»ertlBe  is  needed  that  requires  Intensive 
study  and  the  development  of  a  high  degree 
of  skill.  ITiough  social  workers  with  a  mini- 
mum of  education  or  with  only  agency  train- 
ing can  successfully  function  at  an  appro- 
priate level  of  service,  all  fields  require  some 
personnel  with  a  high  degree  of  expertise 
to  plan  and  administer  services.  There  is  a 
particular  and  conUnulng  need  for  social 
work  personnel  at  the  middle  management 
level. 

IV.  SOCIAL  WOaX  AND  FTTBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

One  of  the  most  critical  Issues  facing 
governments  In  1974  is  the  ever  growing  wel- 
fare cost.  Many  people  regard  "welfare"  or 
"relief  nais"  as  synonymous  with  social  work. 
There  is  a  distinction  between  provision  of 
social  services  and  provision  of  Income  main- 
tenance. No  amount  of  professional  servlo^— 
social  work,  medical,  nursing,  or  education — 
can  provide  the  dollars  needed  to  pay  rent  or 
buy  food  or  have  prescriptions  filled  or  buy 
the  shoes  needed  for  a  child  to  go  to  school. 
The  necessity  of  meeting  basic  economic 
needs  must  be  distinguished  from  those  needs 
that  require  additional  care  and  service  and 
use  of  a  variety  of  resovirces  to  help  people 
who  can,  to  become  self  maintaining.  It  must 
also  be  recognized  that  many  of  the  aged, 
some  of  the  ill,  and  aU  of  the  children  (untn 
they  grow  to  adulthood)  on  public  assistance 
cannot  become  self-sufflclent. 

V.   SOCIAL    WOSK    XDOCATION    PKODX7CX8 

mcnxD  raasoKKKL 

Qualified  social  work  personnel  required 
to  plan,  administer  and  provide  social  serv- 
ices are  prepared  through  various  educa- 
tional programs.  The  social  work  education 
system  In  the  United  States  consists  of: 
70  graduate  schools  of  social  work  In  major 
universities  which  grant  6,000  master's  de- 
grees and  about  90  doctoral  degrees  each 
year;  over  200  tmdergraduate  baccalaureate 
programs  in  social  welfare  with  over  7,000 
graduates;  close  to  100  two-year  community 
college  programs  offering  associate  degrees 
which  prepare  community  and  social  service 
technicians;  and  hundreds  of  continuing  ed- 
ucation programs  conducted  by  educational 
institutions  and  agencies  which  reach  thou- 
sands of  social  workers  each  year. 

There  Is  general  agreement  in  social  work 
and  In  most  other  professions  that  there  is 
need  for  training  programs  to  prepare  pro- 
fessional, paraprofesslonal  and  technical 
persozmel.  The  challenge  is  to  Identify  and 
distinguish  tasks  so  that  manpower  with 
different  levels  of  education  wiu  be  effec- 
tively uaed.  Social  work  education  has 
played  an  active  leadership  role  In  this  ef- 
fort. In  the  past  few  years,  social  work  edu- 
cation has  developed  new  programs  at  the 
baccalaiu«ate  and  associate  degree  levels  In 
addition  to  existing  master's  and  doctoral 
degree  programs. 

Innovative  Curriculum  Developed  to  Deal 
tcith  Contemporary  Programs 
During  the  past  decade  social  work  train- 
ing has  been  making  a  major  shift  In  the 
focus  and  content  of  Its  curriculum.  Changes 
were  made  to  respond  to  new  and  persistent 
problems,  to  the  needs  of  specific  popula- 
tion groups  and  to  the  shifts  that  were 
occurring  or  were  being  planned  In  the  orga- 
nization of  services.  Schools  develped  new 
co\irses  related  to  certain  population  or  prob- 
lem groups,  the  aged,  the  mentally  retarded, 
the  juvenUe  and  adult  offender,  the  physi- 
cally handicapped.  Major  changes  In  social 
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work  education  also  occurred  with  changes 
m  the  organisation  of  services,  eg.,  the  em- 
phasis upon  community  mental  health  pro- 
grams, service  to  residents  in  public  housing 
projecu,  multl-servloe  centers  in  local 
nelghborboods,  and  "grass-roots"  oommu- 
Blty  groups.  These  changes  refiected  a 
growing  concon  for  inner  city  populations, 
the  rural  and  urban  poor,  and  the  major 
ethnic  minorities. 

In  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a 
major  shift  in  social  work  education  toward 
the  preparation  of  generalists  as  well  as 
planners  and  administrators.  The  generallst 
social  worker  is  equipped  to  deal  with  a 
variety  of  tasks  at  the  neighborhood  and 
oommunlty  level.  The  proportion  of  gradu- 
ate students  training  for  admlnUtrative  and 
organizing  tasks  has  also  Increased.  Under- 
graduate programs  have  begun  to  prepare 
tbelr  graduates  for  beginning  practice  In  a 
variety  of  settings  instead  of  only  serving 
•a  aides  In  specific  fields.  The  preparation 
of  technicians  at  the  community  college 
level  la  a  recent  development  but  already 
growing  rapidly. 

People  trained  In  social  work  are  em- 
ployed by  public  and  voluntary  agencies  to 
provide  needed  social  services.  About  90  per- 
osnt  of  master's  degree  graduates  enter  full- 
time  employment,  the  majority  in  public 
agencies  and  mostly  in  child  welfare  and 
mental  health.  About  two-thirds  of  the  bac- 
calaureate degree  social  work  graduates  enter 
employment  mostly  in  the  public  social  serv- 
ices in  their  local  area.  Over  10  percent  go 
on  directly  to  graduate  education.  It  Is  rare 
for  social  workers  to  leave  human  services. 
Women  do  leave  employment  for  marriage 
and  motherhood  but  large  numbers  later  re- 
turn to  full-time  work. 

Social  Work  Training  Offers  Special 
Opportunities  For  Minority  Groups 
The  proportion  of  minority  groups  Is 
greater  in  graduate  social  work  education 
than  in  any  other  discipline  or  professional 
education  program.  Social  work  education 
has  been  In  the  forefront  of  efforts  to  open 
opportunities  for  minority  groups.  In  the 
197S-74  academic  year  over  25  percent  of 
master's  degree  students  and  10  percent  of 
doctoral  students  in  graduate  schools  of  so- 
cial work  were  from  the  following  five  major 
ethnic  minorities:  American  Indians,  Asian 
Americans,  Cblcanoe  (Mexican  Americans), 
Blacks  and  Puerto  Rlcans.  Also  about  20  per- 
cent of  alt  faculty  in  graduate  schools  of  so- 
cial work  are  non-white.  The  social  work 
curriculum,  at  all  levels,  is  being  enriched  to 
help  all  students  to  learn  more  about  the  life 
styles,  strengths  and  problems  of  minority 
groups  and  to  be  able  to  work  more  effec- 
tively with  them. 

VI.  THE  COST  or  REOtrCIMC  ITDDtAL  SUPPOET 

Continued  Federal  support  for  social  work 
education  Is  necessary : 

The  proposed  cuts  will  cause  s^ious  and 
irretrievable  damage.  Many  grtuluate  schools 
and  undergraduate  programs  will  be  forced 
to  reduce  radically  or  to  discontinue  their 
educational  efforts. 

During  the  past  decade  the  capacity  of  the 
social  work  education  system  expanded  rap- 
idly and  decisively  at  the  request  of  the  fed- 
eral government  to  meet  urgent  human 
needs.  Cutting  support  now  will  undermine 
o\tr  nation's  capability  to  meet  Ita  social 
goals. 

Currently,  more  than  60  percent  of  all 
graduate  students  In  sodal  work  receive 
stipends  funded  directly  or  Indirectly  by  the 
federal  government;  In  awarding  these 
stipends,  emphasis  Is  given  to  the  students 
coming  from  low  socio-economic,  disad- 
vantaged and  minority  groups.  Cutting  sup- 
port now  will  hurt  these  groups,  especially 
aince  neither  they  nor  universities  they  at- 
tend have  access  to  alternate  support 
•ourcee. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  has  taken  the  better  part  of  a  decade, 
with  the  help  of  federal  funds,  to  build  up 
the  kind  of  quality  faculties  found  In  gradu- 
ate and  undergraduate  social  work  programs 
today.  Cutting  support  now  will  reduce  the 
schools'  ability  to  maintain  quality  educa- 
tion and  develop  innovative  educational  pro- 
grams. The  consequences  will  be  felt  In  fewer 
students  less  adequately  prepared  to  face  the 
tasks  of  the  future. 

Since  the  alternate  support  sovirces  for  so- 
cial work  education  from  local  and  state 
government  and  individual  or  corporate  giv- 
ing are  not  available,  the  consequences  of 
reducing  federal  support  will  be  disastrous. 
The  coet  Incurred  by  providing  fewer  trained 
social  workers  will  surely  be  far  greater  than 
any  economies  achieved  through  the  pro- 
posed reduction : 

Needs  are  met  best  with  least  expense  when 
they  are  Identified  early;  unmet  and  unserved 
"little"  problems  soon  develop  into  more  ex- 
pensive "big"  problems.  Trained  social 
workers,  educated  at  various  levels,  are 
needed  to  identify  problems,  develop  strat- 
egies and  deliver  the  intervention  services 
necessary  to  counteract  these  problems  or 
reduce  their  Impact,  and 

Unless  thoee  who  man  direct  service  posi- 
tions receive  training  and  on-going  supervi- 
sion, costly  mistakes  resiiltlng  in  more  ex- 
pensive service  wUl  be  made.  A  reduction  In 
the  number  of  social  work  students  now,  pre- 
dictably will  make  available  fewer,  not  more 
trainers  and  supervisors  for  the  public  serv- 
ice in  the  next  decade. 

TJje  reduction  of  federal  support  for  so- 
cial work  education  wUl  hinder,  not  help,  the 
development  of  new  and  more  effective  so- 
cial service  delivery  systems  necessary  to  help 
children,  adults,  and  families  to  become  self- 
sufficient,  healthy,  and  productive  citizens. 


NIXON  DESERVES  DUE  PROCESS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20.  1974 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  some 
of  the  larger  newspapers  around  the 
country  have  been  calling  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  resign,  I  think  it  is  appropriate 
that  other  views  receive  attention,  as 
well. 

An  editorial  appearing  in  the  May  13, 
1974,  edition  of  the  Galesburg  Register- 
Mall  of  Galesburg,  m.,  entitled  "Nixon 
Deserves  Due  Process"  takes  the  posi- 
tion, with  which  I  agree,  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  not  resign  and  that  the  con- 
stitutional process  now  in  motion  should 
be  allowed  to  work  its  way  to  an  ulti- 
mate conclusion. 

One  sentence  in  the  editorial  could  ac- 
tually serve  as  an  admonition  to  those 
of  us  in  the  Congress  who  will  be  deal- 
ing with  the  Impeachment  question  and 
I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  as  a 
phrase  that  should  be  kept  uppermost  in 
our  minds. 

TUB  Is  a  momentous  time  in  American 
history,  and  for  history's  sake,  we  must  make 
certain  that  this  time  Is  recorded  as  one  of 
reasonable  and  just  men  who  overcame  one 
of  the  country's  greatest  challenges  with 
dignity. 

The  editorial  follows: 
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NtxoN  DEsntvxs  Dux  Fkocess 
That  "third-rate  burglary"  at  Democratic 
National  Headquarters  In  the  Watergate  com- 
plex in  June  of  1972  has  come  a  long  way. 
Its  aftermath,  and  it  has  been  a  slow, 
devastating  political  mudslide,  has  led  to 
an  impeachment  inquiry  against  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  only  the  second 
such  occurrence  in  the  history  of  the  Re- 
public. 

We  have  said  before  in  this  space  that  th« 
nation's  government  had  been  badly  dam- 
aged by  this  scandal,  and  that  the  people's 
confidence  In  governmental  officials  has  been 
badly  shaken.  We  have  attempted  to  show 
the  severity  of  a  self-perpetuating  scandal 
which  has  reached  into  the  highest  ranks  of 
government  and  literally  pulled  down  presi- 
dential advisers,  Cabinet  members  and  the 
Vice  President.  We  have  taken  Presldent^ 
Nixcm  to  task  for  his  administration's  as- 
sault on  the  constitutional  rights  of  the- 
press,  and  we  have  condemned  his  handling 
of  the  Watergate  investigation. 

Now,  Mr.  Nixon  has  sought  to  quell  the 
public  and  political  animosity  aimed  at  him 
by  releasing  transcripts  of  his  private  con- 
versations with  the  White  House  staff.  Tet 
the  transcripts  do  not  vindicate  him  of  any 
complicity  in  the  Watergate  cover-up,  and 
they  do  portray  a  behavior  that  Is  unbecom- 
ing of  a  President  of  the  United  States. 

But  we  cannot  join  the  growing  swell  of 
politicians  and  newspapers  who  have  publicly 
urged  the  President  to  resign  from  office,  or 
Insisted  that  he  be  impeached  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  country's  beet 
interests  can  be  served  by  his  reelgtLatlon. 
Those  who  contend  a  new  President  will  re- 
new citizen  faith  In  government  or  alleviate 
the  domestic  chaos,  will  have  difficulty  prov- 
ing their  case.  Public  confidence  has  been 
badly  eroded  during  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion, but  to  suggest  the  erosion  originated 
there  Is  shortsighted.  The  country  is  In  a  bad 
state  of  affairs  domestically,  but  Mr.  NUon's 
resignation  wont  heal  a  sick  economy,  pro- 
vide better  health  care  and  housing,  or 
soothe  social  unrest. 

To  suggest  that  President  Nixon  resign  to 
spare  this  country  the  trauma  of  the  im- 
peachment process  is  irresponsible. 

We  protested  when  Mr.  Nixon  endangered 
the  constitutional  freedoms  of  the  press;  we 
protested  when  Republicans  and  Dranocrats 
urged  their  colleagues  on  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  to  shirk  their  oo»atltutlonal 
responslbllltlee  and  take  a  partisan  stand  on 
the  President's  guilt  or  innocence.  And  we 
will  protest  any  effort  to  deny  the  President 
his  constitutional  right  to  due  process. 

While  the  chief  executive  cannot  be  con- 
sidered just  another  average  American 
citiaen,  like  the  average  citizen  he  has  the 
constitutional  right  to  face  his  accvisers  and 
to  establish  his  Innocence.  In  the  President's 
case  the  judicial  process  functions  in  the 
Congress  and  not  In  the  courts. 

The  American  people,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  a  constitutional  obligation  to  provide 
the  President  that  judicial  proceas,  and  they 
must  endure  whatever  hardships  that  process 
imposes. 

Those  who  are  crying  for  the  President's 
Impeachment  are  doing  so  without  all  of  the 
facts,  and  that,  too,  is  lneq>onsible.  Just  as 
the  facts  available  in  the  transcripts  do  not 
vindicate  Mr.  Nixon,  they  alone  do  not  con- 
vict him  either. 

This  Is  a  momentous  time  In  American 
history,  and  for  history's  sake,  we  must  make 
certain  that  this  time  is  recorded  as  one  of 
reasonable  and  just  men  who  overcame  one 
of  the  country's  greatest  challenges  with 
dignity. 

To  do  otherwise  would  only  darken  the 
black  mark  inflicted  on  this  nation  by  th» 
Watergate  scandal. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rw6»rfay.  May  21, 1974 


The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  ajn. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  iollowing  prayer: 

He  leadeth  me  in  the  pattis  of  right- 
eousness for  His  name's  sake. — Psalms 

23:3. 

O  God,  whose  mercy  is  over  all  Thy 
worlES  and  whose  truth  endureth  for- 
ever: in  the  quiet  hush  of  this  moment, 
we  humbly  lift  our  hearts  unto  Thee  In 
prayer. 

Give  to  us  a  son«  on  our  lips  in  the 
morning,  strength  for  the  day's  work, 
good  will  for  one  another,  a  steadfast 
loyalty  to  our  country,  a  courage  to 
maintain  high  Ideals  in  our  nationsil  life, 
and  a  faith  in  Thee — which  helps  us  to 
overcome  evil  by  doing  good. 

We  pray  for  our  President,  our  Vice 
President, —pur  Speaker,  Members  of 
Congress,  and  former  Members  we  are  de- 
lighted to  greet  this  day.  So  rule  their 
hearts  and  so  direct  their  endeavors 
that  justice,  peace,  and  truth  may  live 
in  our  land  and  that  together  as  a 
nation  we  may  walk  sdong  the  paths  of 
righteousness  for  Thy  name's  sake. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
apfMTOved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


S.  3473.  An  act  to  autborisee  approprlatlona 
for  tbe  Department  ot  State  and  the  U,S. 
Information  Agency,  and  Xor  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  biUs  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles : 

HH.  6541.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  ftiterior  to  convey  certain  mineral 
interests  of  the  United  States  to  the  owner 
or  owners  of  record  of  certain  lands  In  the 
StatA  of  South  Carolina; 

H.R.  6642.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  min- 
eral Interests  of  the  United  States  to  the 
owner  or  owners  of  record  of  certain  lands 
in  the  State  of  South  Carolina; 

H.R.  7087.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  mineral 
intqjsts  of  the  United  States  in  certain  land 
in  Hlssouri  to  Grace  P.  Slsler,  the  record 
owner  of  the  surface  thereof;  and 

H.^.  10284.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  sell  ct^rtaln  rights 
m  the  State  of  Florida. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  with  an  amendment  to  a  bUl  of 
the  Senate,  of  the  f (lowing  title: 

S.  3072.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  dis- 
ability compensation  for  disabled  veterans; 
to  Increase  the  rates  of  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  for  their  sxirvlvors; 
and  for  other  purpoees. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Smate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  Is  requested: 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority granted  the  Speaker  on  Thurs- 
day, May  16,  1974,  the  Chair  declares  a 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
to  receive  the  former  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Accordingly  (at  11  o'clock  and  2  min- 
utes a.m.),  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


RECEPTION  OP  FORMER  MEMBERS 
OF  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  presided. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  behalf  of  the 
Chair  and  the  Chamber,  I  consider  it  a 
high  honor  and  a  distinct  personal  privi- 
lege to  have  the  opportimity  of  welcom- 
ing so  many  of  oiu*  former  Members  and 
colleagues  as  may  be  present  here  for 
this  occasion.  We  all  pause  to  welcome 
them. 

Tills  is  a  bipartisan  affair,  and  in  that 
spirit  the  Chair  is  going  to  recognize  the 
floor  leaders  of  both  parties. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
the  majority  leader,  Mr.  O'Neill. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
welcome  our  former  colleagues.  I  recall 
to  mind  the  statement  of  Winston 
Churchill,  one  of  the  great  men  of  the 
20th  century,  who  said  that  his  greatest 
honor  was  that  he  had  held  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

We^  have  had  so  many  colleagues 
through  the  years  who  have  served  in 
either  this  body  or  the  other  body  and 
gone  on  to  be  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  they,  too,  have  had  the  same 
feeling  that  their  greatest  honor  was  to 
serve  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  we  say,  "Once  a  Con- 
gressman, always  a  Congressman."  With 
that,  may  I  say  that  as  the  leader  of  the 
majority,  we  are  all  happy  to  see  our 
former  colleagues  back  here. 

We  welcome  them  with' open  arms.  The 
day  is  theirs. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  now  rec- 
ognizes the  minority  leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Honor- 
able John  J.  Rhoties,  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  SpefUcer,  I  cer- 
tainly wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  This  month  of  May  is  a  great 
month.  This  is  the  month  in  which  peo- 
ple come  back  to  their  alma  maters, 
wave  the  colors  of  the  old  college,  rem- 
inisce and  indulge  In  all  of  the  activi- 
ties whi,fch  old  grads  love. 

I  think  it  is  particularly  fitting  that 
in  this  month  of  May  we  have  so  many 
former  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives come  back  here  to  meet 
together  and  to  meet  with  us.  The 
House  of  Representatives  is.  as  we  all 
will  agree,  a  unique  institution,  our 
alma  mater  in  a  very  significant  way. 
It   has   always   stood   for   the   princi- 


ples which  have  made  this  country 
great.  Its  Members  and  its  leaders  have 
always  guarded  very  jealously  th«  pre- 
rogatives and  duties  with  which  It 
has  been  entrusted  under  the  Con- 
stitution. The  bonds  which  we  have  as 
Members  and  former  Members  are 
bonds  which  never  fade  and  pever 
weaken.  Once  a  Member,  always  a 
Member. 

It  is  a  very  distinct  personal  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  be  able  to  greet  aO  of 
you  as  a  group  and  I  hope  certainly 
before  the  day  is  over  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  shake  the  hand  of  each  one 
individually. 

I  cannot  help  but  comment  how 
young  you  all  look  and  it  makas  me 
wonder  if  perhaps  you  know  something 
we  do  not  know.  I  am  pleased  it  is  that 
way. 

I  naturally  hope  that  sometime  I 
will  be  able  to  stand  where  you  stand 
but  only  after  a  voluntary  action  on 
my  part,  not  on  the  part  of  my  con- 
stituents. 

It  is  a  pleasure,  my  colleagues  and 
former  colleagues,  for  me  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  welcome  you.  I  hope 
you  will  have  the  best  of  everything 
not  only  today  but  through  many  years 
to  come. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  now 
call  the  roll  of  former  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  of  former 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  following  former  Members 
answered  to  their  names: 

ROLLCAIX  OF  rORMEB  MEMBES8  OP  CONGKXBS 
ATTKNDINO  "ALUMNI  DAY"  HEUNIOM,  TUTS- 
OAT,   MAY    ai,    1B74 

E.  Ross  Adair,  Indiatm. 
Hugh  Q.  Alexander,  North  Carolina. 
Elizabeth  Andrews,  Alabama. 
William  R.  Anderson,  Tennessee. 
O.  K.  Armstrong,  Missouri.     . 
William  H.  Avery,  Kansas. 
William  H.  Ayres,  Ohio. 
Robert  R.  Barry,  New  York. 
Ross  Bass.  Tennessee. 
Prank  J.  Becker,  New  York. 
Page  Belcher,  Oklahoma. 
Iris  F.  Blitch,  Georgia. 
J.  Caleb  Boggs,  E>elaware. 
Frances  P.  Bolton,  Ohia 
John  W.  Bricker.  Ohio. 
Clarence  G.  Burton,  Virginia. 
George  Bush,  Texas. 
John  W.  Byrnes,  Wisconsin. 
Katherine  Byron,  Maryland. 
Howard  H.  Callaway,  Georgia. 
Victor  Christgau,  Minnesota. 
W.  Sterling  Cole,  New  York. 
William  C.  Cramer,  Florida. 
Willard  Curtin,  Pennsylvania. 
Vincent  J.  Dellay,  New  Jersey. 
Francis  E.  Dom,  New  York. 
Henry  Ellenbogen.  Pennsylvania. 
Paul  A.  Fino,  New  York. 
Ellsworth  B.  Foote.  Connecticut. 
Gkrald  R.  Fokd,  Michigan. 
J.  Allen  Frear,  Jr.,  DelawEU-e. 
Peter  A.  Garland.  Maine. 
Edward  A.  Garmatz,  Maryland. 
Robert  Griffin,  Michigan. 
E.  C.  Gathings,  Arkansas. 
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-  >  Robert  Hale,  Maine. 

John  R.  Hansen,  Iowa. 

Porter  Hardy,  Jr.,  Virginia. 

Brooks  Hays,  Arkansas. 

Don  Hayworth,  Michigan. 

William  E.  Hess,  Ohio. 

Patrick  Hillings,  California. 

Esrl  Hogan,  Inditma. 

Evan  Howell,  Illinois. 

W.  Pat  Jennings,  Virginia. 

Jed  Johnson,  Jr.,  Oklahoma. 

Charles  B.  Jonas,  North  Carolina. 

Walter  H.  Judd,  Minnesota. 

Prank  M.  Karsten,  Missouri. 

James  Kee,  West  Virginia. 

Hastings  Keith,  Massachusetts. 

David  S.  King,  Utah. 

Thomas  S.  Baeppe,  North  Dakota.  -- 

Frank  Kowalski,  Connecticut. 

John  Davis  Lodge,  Connecticut. 

Allard  Lowenstein,  New  York. 

Hervey  G.  Machen,  Maryland. 

Carter  Manasco,  Alabama. 

John  O.  Marsh,  Jr.,  Virginia. 

D.  R.  (Billy)  Matthews,  Florida. 

George  Meader,  Michigan. 

William  S.  Mailliard.  California. 

George  P.  Miller,  California. 

Walter  H.  Moeller,  Ohio. 

John  S.  Monagan,  Connecticut.    . 

Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  Maryland. 

Abraham  J.  Multer,  New  York. 

F.  Jay  Nimtz,  Indiana. 

Prank  C.  Osmers,  Jr.,  New  Jersey. 

Harold  C.  Ostertag,  New  York. 

George  Outland,  California. 

Graham  Purcell,  Texas. 

R.  Walter  Riehlman,  New  York. 

John  M.  Roblson,  Jr.,  Kentucky. 

Byron  G.  Rogers,  Colorado. 

Harold  M.  Ryan,  Michigan. 

Alfred  E.  Santangelo.  New  York. 

Carlton  R.  Sickles.  Maryland. 

Alfred  D.  Sleminskl.  New  Jersey. 

William  Springer,  Illinois. 

Lynn  Stalbaum,  Wisconsin. 

Frank  L.  Sundstrom.  New  Jersey. 

John  H.  Terry,  New  York. 

Clark  W.  ITiompson,  Texas. 

Elizabeth  Gasque  Van  Exem,  South 
Carolina.  « 

James  E.  Van  Zandt,  Pennsylvania. 

Georp"  M.  Wallhau.ser,  New  Jersey. 

Fred  Wampler,  Indiana. 

James  D.  We?ver.  Pennsylvania. 

J.  Irving  Whalley,  Pennsylvania. 

J.  Ernest  Wharton.  New  York. 

Basil  Whitenfer,  North  Carolina. 

Ralph  W.  Yarborough,  Texas. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  announces 
that  93  former  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  responded  to  their 
names. 

The  Chair  is  now  happy  to  recognize 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  Mr. 
Brooks  Hays,  to  speak  and  to  introduce 
the  distinguished  former  beloved  Mem- 
ber, Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  BROOKS  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Vice  President,  my  former  colleagues,  and 
my  colleagues  of  the  Former  Members 
of  Congress: 

First,  I  wish  to  thank  the  Speaker,  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader 
for  the  very  cordial  and  gracious  way  in 
which  they  have  received  us,  not  only 
today  but  on  three  previous  occasions. 
This  is  the  fourth  of  our  annual  meet- 
ings. 
It  would  be  difficult  for  someone  who 


has  not  participated  in  our  tissociation 
to  understand,  perhaps,  why  we  believe 
that  a  significant  new  force  has  been  re- 
letised  in  the  American  govei-nmental  life. 
We  are  not  lobbyists.  Our  sole  question 
Is,  whjit  can  we  do  for  Congress;  not 
what  can  Congress  do  for  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grateful  for  the  ref- 
erence of  the  minority  leader  to  the  fact 
that  we  appear  not  to  be  aging.  Though 
our  stride  may  be  slow,  our  dreams  and 
our  hopes  and  our  visions  are  still  vi- 
brant. Everyone  kntows  that  we  love  this 
Institution.  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona,  I  said  to  a  young  friend 
the  other  day,  "You  do  not  remember 
when  I  made  my  first  unsuccessful  race 
for  Congress,  do  you?" 

"No,"  he  said,  "but  my  grandfather 
does." 

Then,  a  friend  of  mine  told  me  he  hsul 
been  going  through  some  old  letters  and 
he  discovered  one  from  his  son  stationed 
at  Quantico  during  the  war: 

Dear  Dad:  I  went  up  to  Washington  for 
the  weekend.  I  bad  such  a  good  time.  I  saw 
Lincoln's  Monument,  Lindbergh's  airplane, 
the  dinosaur  bones  and  Congressman  Hays. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  no  pretense  to 
power.  As  a  matter  of  fsu:t,  we  renounce 
it.  We  know  that  power  converges  here; 
many  streams  of  influence  converge  here, 
and  we  want  to  be  a  part  of  them.  We 
want  to  help  you.  We  want  to  have  a  part 
in  improving  the  image  of  Congress. 

We  believe  that  this  Congress  and  pre- 
vious Congresses  deserve  a  better  rating 
than  they  have.  You  are  familiar  with 
these  disturbing  figures.  So.  we  look  for- 
ward to  participating  in  some  of  the  ac- 
tivities that  will  make  a  definite  impact 
upon  this  situation.  Some  Members  may 
have  seen  the  figures.  I  believe  they  were 
assembled  by  a  Senate  committee  re- 
cently showing  that,  of  those  interro- 
gated, 20  percent  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  believe  that  the  Supreme 
Court  is  a  part  of  the  Congress.  Thirty- 
eight  percent  do  not  know  that  Congress 
is  composed  of  two  Houses. 

So,  here  is  a  gigantic  challenge  to  us 
as  laymen  In  the  field  of  education.  I 
think  James  Madison  put  it  very  suc- 
cinctly, very  well  indeed,  when  he  said, 
"Popular  government  without  popular 
education  will  be  a  farce  or  a  tragedy, 
conceivably  both." 

I  am  sure  he  was  not  narrowing  his 
concept  to  public  education,  formal  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools.  He  con- 
ceived of  education  as  a  continuing  adult 
process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Republic,  however,  Js 
young.  We  can  build  upon  old  founda- 
tions, and  to  illustrate  the  fact,  in  my 
own  life,  I  will  draw  again  an  illustra- 
tion that  the  Republic  is  young.  I  served 
in  this  body  with  Homer  AngeU  of  Ore- 
gon, whose  father  was  bom  in  lliomas 
Jefferson's  administration.  We  have  In 
the  lives  of  two  men,  father  and  son,  a 
span  covering  the  life  of  the  Republic. 

As  a  young  student  at  George  Wash- 
ington law  school  55  years  ago,  I  par- 
ticipated in  a  debate  with  Swarthmore 
College,  and  the  presiding  officer  in  that 
debate  was  a"  Member  of  Congress.  His 
name  was  Joseph  G.  Cannon.  He  had 
been  elected  to  the  Congress  In  1872. 
The  Republic  indeed  Is  young. 

Members  may  remember  that  In  our 


first  assembly  here  In  1971  we  were  ad- 
dressed by  a  former  Member  who  had 
passed  the  age  of  100  years,  Earl  Besh- 
lin  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  following  year — and  this  illustrates 
the  fact  that  longevity  is  no  monopoly  of 
the  Democrats — Mr.  Beshltn  happened 
to  be  a  Democrat — and  I  cannot  resist  in- 
serting that  since  he  was  also  elected  on 
the  Prohibition  ticket,  my  Baptist  friends 
would  say  there  is  some  connection  there. 
I  know  the  Members  were  hoping  that 
I  would  make  history  by  not  mentioning 
the  Baptists. 

But  I  would  like  to  point  out  he  was 
101  years  of  age. 

The  following  year  Maurice  Thatcher 
of  Kentucky  was  here  to  address  the 
Members.  Many  of  the  Members  heard 
him.  He  had  lived  to  be  101  years  of 
age  in  1972,  so  we  think  longevity  be- 
longs to  us  In  a  beautiful  nonpartisan- 
ship. 

There  are  many  among  us  today  who 
have  reached  90,  such  as  the  venerated 
Carl  Vinson  and  Howard  Smith.  And 
"Mannie"  Celler  and  Marvin  Jones.  I 
know  they  are  with  us  in  spirit. 

The  finest  therapy  for  those  who  might 
feel  that  retirement  would  create  pathol- 
ogy is  to  affiliate  with  us  on  retlrwnent, 
with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  peo- 
ple. I  waited  until  I  had  the  people's 
consent  to  retire.  Either  way,  we  want 
you  to  be  one  of  us,  and  you  will  enjoy  It. 
We  are  a  happy  lot. 

I  know  that  there  is  work  for  us  to 
do — and  it  is  obvious  that  the  activity 
we  engage  in  is  not  as  onerous  as  it  was 
when  we  were  here.  It  Is  imlike  your 
work  which,  of  course,  is  a  work  of  pres- 
sure. But  activity  is  not  suspended.  If 
the  work  has  slowed  down,  remember 
that  it  is  still  creative.  Even  creative 
thought,  conveyed  to  another  person,  is 
creative  work. 

But  let  me  talk  about  our  organiza- 
tion a  little  more  and  give  you  some 
statistics  on  it  because  we  are  very  proud 
of  what  we  have  done.  We  have  approxi- 
mately 400  members  now. 

Incidentally,  10,572  Americans  have 
served  in  the  Congress  since  1774,  200 
years  ago,  which  date  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Congress.  I  mention  it  be- 
cause, after  all,  the  Congress  is  the 
oldest  of  the  three  branches  of  govern- 
ment. 

Of  this  number,  8,886  served  In  the 
House  and  1,131  in  the  Senate.  Twenty- 
two  of  these  men  became  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  nine  of  them  served 
in  both  Houses  of  the  Congress. 

I  wish  there  were  time  to  mention  all 
of  the  people  who  have  had  a  part  In 
our  many  projects. 

If  I  give  the  Impression,  Incidentally, 
that  our  average  age  is  high,  let  me  re- 
mind you  that  there  are  many  young 
men  In  the  group.  Our  executive  director, 
Jed  Johnson,  Jr.,  was  only  3  years  of  age 
when  I  was  elected  to  Congress.  He  Is 
still  only  34  years  of  age,  although,  when 
he  took  his  office  here,  he  was  just  5  days 
over  the  minimimi  constitutional  require- 
ment, the  youngest  man  ever  elected, 
and  he  hsis  been  very  active  in.  our  orga- 
nization. As  a  matter  of  fact,  much  of 
the  credit  due  for  what  I  am  about  to 
annoimce  is  due  Jed  Jolmson. 
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I  am  happy  to  announce  that  the  Lilly 
Endowment  of  Indianapolis  has  Just 
awarded  our  organization  $80,000  for  our 
activities.  If  you  had  known  the  extent 
of  our  budget  problems,  you  would  know 
how  much  we  appreciate  that  grant.  It 
is  good  to  have  $80,000  now  to  finance  our 
oral  histories,  for  example. 

I  grieve  over  the  death  of  Carl  Dur- 
ham. I  read  of  that  the  other  day.  I 
might  mention  that  through  a  grant  of 
the  Richardson  Foundation  we  were  able 
to  have  oral  recordings  of  several  Mem- 
bers from  North  Carolina. 

As  you  know,  he  ^as  that  great  Amer- 
ican who  unfolded  some  of  the  things 
that  are  not  in  the  history  books.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee tm  Atomic  Energy,  so  I  am  happy  that 
we  have  his  recording. 

As  I  indicated,  I  cannot  mention  every- 
one, but  I  must  mention  one  who  was 
my  predecessor,  Walter  Judd,  my  long- 
time, dear  friend  who  served  for  two 
decades  in  this  House  as  an  outstanding 
Representative  from  Minnesota,  and  the 
fact  that  he  weathered  the  storm  prior 
to  this  is  largely  due  to  his  superb  han- 
dling of  our  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  House  recon- 
venes, someone  will  ask  permission  on 
my  behalf  to  insert  the  names  of  the 
present  officers.  I  would  be  happy  to  tell 
you  who  will  succeed  me  this  afternoon, 
expect  that  it  is  to  be  by  election,  and 
elections  are  somewhat  unpredictable,  as 
I  have  discovered.  This  information  will 
be  inserted  in  the  Record.  The  names  of 
the  board  meml)ers  and  the  officers  will 
be  inserted  for  your  information. 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  just  a  little  con- 
cerning the  underlying  philosophy  of  our 
organizaticm. 

Lincoln,  you  will  remember,  said,  "We 
may  meanly  lose  or  nobly  save  the  last 
best  hope  of  earth." 

In  another  context,  John  P.  Kennedy 
said,  "If  we  fulfill  the  worltfs  hope,  it 
will  be  by  fulfilling  our  own  faith." 

The  bedrock  of  popular  government  is 
constitutional  government,  and  the  bed- 
rock of  constitutional  government  is 
representative  government.  While  we 
have  built  our  organization  on  the  single 
assembly,  we  believe  that  the  two-party 
system  is  sound.  We  acknowledge  the 
fact  of  the  two-party  system  in  our  or- 
ganization, the  Senators  being,  of  course, 
the  minority,  and  we  seek  a  balanced 
representation  on  our  board. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  I  cannot  say 
something  as  an  elder  politician  to  the 
young  men  who  are  Members  of  this 
Congress  listening  to  me.  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  presumptuous,  but  I  would  like  to 
say  that  you  would  not  be  here  if  you 
were  not  leaders.  If  I  might  use  a  word 
which  has  lost  some  of  its  glamor  and 
power,  even  though  I  think  it  is  a  good 
word.  I  will  say  that  you  are  of  the  elite. 
You  need  not  be  a  patrici&n  to  be 
leaders;  you  are  here  because  you  are 
leaders. 

One  of  my  young  friends  from  Arkan- 
sas, Bill  Alexander,  said:  "Blessed  are 
they  who  promote  democracy  with  a  jolly 
endurance."  Do  not  tire  of  your  burdens 
of  leadership. 

In  a  more  sophisticated  way.  Chaucer 


put  it  in  beautiful  language:  "If  the  gold 
rust,  how  can  the  Iron  be  saved?" 

I  c(Hne  now  to  a  very  happy  part  of  my 
fimction  on  this  program.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  have  ever  told  you  this — 
there  are  a  few  things  that  I  have  not 
told  you  which  are  designed  to  produce 
a  smile,  although  I  do  not  always  get  It — 
but  you  are  a  very  tolerant  people,  you 
even  smUe  at  some  of  my  old  Arkansas 
stories.  Senator  Erviw  did  not  recognize 
that  I  was  telling  a  story  about  North 
Carolina  the  other  day,  and  he  smiled. 

This  is  a  story  about  the  time  I  heard 
a  lawyer  speaking  to  his  client,  a  widow. 
He  said,  "Did  you  hear  your  husband's 
last  words?" 

She  said,  "Sure." 

He  said,  "What  were  they?" 

She  said  "  'Go  ahead  and  shoot.  You 
couldn't  hit  the  side  of  a  bam.' " 

I  have  never  told  you  about  a  lad  who 
was  in  the  Arkansas  penitentiary.  His  lit- 
tle wife  wanted  to  hold  the  family  to- 
gether. They  had  a  little  hillside  farm. 
She  wrote  to  him  and  said,  "When  shall 
I  plant  the  potatoes?" 

He  wrote  back.  "For  goodness  sake, 
don't  dig  around  that  garden  bed.  That's 
where  my  guns  su-e  buried." 

The  sheriff  and  his  deputies  inter- 
cepted the  letter  and  rushed  out  there 
and  dug  up  every  square  yard  of  that 
garden. 

Then  he  wrote  to  his  wife,  "Now  it's 
time  to  plant  the  potatoes."  Now  It  is 
time  for  me  to  Introduce  our  speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  little  whimsy 
that  I  indulge  in.  I  like  to  talk  about 
friends  who  never  met.  Lincoln  and  Lee 
never  met,  but  they  would  have  loved 
each  other.  Apparently  they  never  met. 
The  historian  I  rely  on  said  they  did  not 
meet,  that  they  corresponded  but  never 
met. 

They  would  have  loved  one  another, 
because  Lincoln  said,  "I  have  not  suf- 
fered from  the  South;  I  have  suffered 
with  the  South." 

Robert  E.  Lee  said,  "If  readmitted  to 
the  sisterhood  of  States,  we  will  obey 
the  Constitution,  and  we  will  work  out 
plans  for  justice  and  understanding  of 
the  white  majority  with  our  new  emerg- 
ing black  minority." 

They  would  have  loved  each  other.  I 
said  during  a  talk  I  gave  at  Belmont 
Abbey  College  the  other  day  that  Pope 
John  XXm  and  Martin  Luther  would 
have  loved  each  other,  and  the  Benedic- 
tine Fathers  nodded  approval.  I  took  a 
chsince  when  I  said  it,  but  I  believe  it. 

I  wondered,  as  I  thought  about  the 
great  man  whom  it  is  now  my  privilege 
to  introduce,  "What  man  in  history 
would  have  been  interested  in  him? 
What  person  who  is  prominent  would 
have  said,  "Here  is  a  congenial  soul." 
I  have  concluded  that  it  was  a  great 
American  from  his  own  State,  a  man 
named  Lewis  Cass. 

He  would  have  loved  Oerbt  Ford.  Both 
were  fnmtlersmen  from  Michigan,  really. 
It  Is  Imown  now  as  a  great  modem  in- 
dustrial State,  but  there  is  a  lot  of  fron- 
tier life  there  stUl.  Some  of  it,  of  course, 
is  an  industrial  frontier.  But  Lewis  Cass 
and  Gerry  Ford  would  have  been  good 
friends. 

Both  were  educated  in  New  Bhgland ; 


both  defended  their  country  in  Ume  of 
war. 

While  I  have  not  had  research  on  this 
subject,  I  am  going  to  take  a  risk  on  it.  I 
have  an  idea,  being  a  soldier,  that  Lewis 
Cass  enjoyed  his  totoacco.  Let  me  say  that 
no  man  in  modem  life  is  as  artful  in 
handling  a  pipe  as  this  man  I  am  about 
to  introduce.  They  both  enjoyed  smok- 
ing, I  am  sure. 

But  I  am  going  to  violate  my  resolu- 
tion again  by  mentioning  the  Baptists, 
because  they  love  Gerrt  Ford  down  at 
Wake  Forest  University.  He  sent  his  son 
there,  and  the  Vice  President  tells  me 
that  we  did  mighty  well  for  that  son  of 
an  Episcopalian.  You  see,  we  are  not 
only  bipartisan  but  nonsectarian,  and 
that  is  the  way  it  ought  to  be  in  this 
Congress  and  that  is  the  way  it  has  al- 
ways been. 

Now  listen  to  this  philosophy  of  Lewis 
Cass  and  you  vrlll  see  why  I  think  that 
he  was  the  one  who,  of  the  historic  fig- 
ures that  preceded  Gerrt  Ford,  would 
have  been  a  friendly  person  to  him  Irwin 
Stone  said  of  Lewis  Cass,  "Hating  no 
one,  speaking  no  evil  word,  making  few 
enemies,  liked  wherever  he  went — honest 
persevering,  social  minded,  and  a  per- 
fectly adjusted  human  being,  a  delight 
to  the  eye  and  an  inspiration  to  the 
mind — an  invaluable  piU>Uc  servant." 

Lewis  Cass  said  this — and  mt^be  you 
have  been  reading  the  same  speeches  I 
have  been — "In  proportion,  as  all  gov- 
ernments recede  from  the  people,  so  they 
become  liable  to  abuse." 

What  I  have  tried  to  say  is  we  are  very 
happy  to  have  as  our  most  recent  addi- 
tion to  the  ranks  of  the  former  Members 
a  very  prtHninent  and  popular  Member, 
the  man  admired  by  all  of  us  and  who 
has  dl^layed  these  qiialities  In  his  asso- 
ciation with  us  and  alwa,ys  gently  ad- 
vanced his  ideas. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  happy  priv- 
ilege to  present  to  you,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PpRD,  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Speaker,  toy 
distinguished  former  colleagues — it  Is  a 
high  honor  to  be  here  today.  To  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas,  Mr.  Hays,  whose 
long  and  outstanding  service  in  the  Con- 
gress is  respected  by  us  all,  I  am  espe- 
cially grateful  for  the  presentation  of 
this  gavel — the  symbol  of  the  parliamen- 
tary process. 

Earlier  this  morning  I  returned  from 
Hawaii.  I  could  not  help  but  think  how 
our  American  imion  has  grown  since 
those  days  when  we  were  13  sparsely 
settled  colonies  clinging  for  their  sur- 
vival along  the  rim  of  our  eastern 
seaboard. 

When  you  met  last  year,  I  was  the 
UJ3.  Representative  from  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Michigan.  I  could 
not  foresee  that  today  I  would  be  stand- 
ing here  addressing  you  as  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  our  country.  Neither  could  I 
have  Imagined  as  I  worked  with  many  of 
you  to  adopt  for  later  ratification  the 
25th  amendment  that  I  would  be  the 
first  selected  through  such  means  to  the 
Vice  Presidency. 

In  the  some  5  months  since  I  left  the 
House,  I  view  with  even  greater  respect 
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our  legislative  branch.  Separation  from 
that  which  was  the  warp  and  woof  of 
your  life  caiises  not  just  a  nostalgia  for 
other  times,  but  also  reflections  as  to  the 
real  meaning  and  purpose  of  our 
Ctmgrees. 

Let  us  remember  the  power  of  this 
Republic  is  not  to  be  measured  in  its 
armaments,  essential  as  they  are. 

Neither  is  it  to  be  found  in  tech- 
nological achievements,  of  which  we  can 
be  justly  proud. 

Nor  is  It  expressed  by  our  gross  na- 
tional product,  huge  as  It  Is. 

Rather,  the  power  of  the  Republic  Is 
found  In  its  Institutions  and  in  the  spirit 
of  its  people. 

The  idea  forces  that  have  shaped  tfur 
Nation  and  brought  us  to  the  pinnacle  of 
power  also  are  the  ssmie  forces  that  bring 
us  into  confrontations  with  peril  in  this 
uneasy  world  in  which  we  live. 

Shsdicespeare  observed,  "That  all  the 
world's  a  stage."  If  that  be  true,  then  as 
the  drama  unfolds  In  the  last  quarter  of 
this  century,  America  cannot  afford  to  be 
a  bit  player. 

Whether  we  like  It  or  not,  our  tech- 
nological achievements  and  military 
power  have  combined  with  time  and  cir- 
cumstance; so  we  find  ovu"selves  center 
stage  In  the  leading  role  of  this  global 
drama.  And  here  In  this  institution  we 
call  the  Congress  it  all  began  two  cen- 
turies ago  come  this  September  when  the 
First  Continental  Congress  convened  In 
Philadelphia.  Thus  began  the  American 
experiment. 

Jefferson  proclaimed  an  sirlstocracy  for 
America.  It  was  an  aristocracy  of  "talent 
and  virtue."  Certainly,  no  one  was  better 
qualified  for  that  aristocracy  that  Lin- 
coln who  was  a  student  and  admirer  of 
Jefferson  principles.  Congressman  Jef- 
ferson, who  wrote  our  great  declaration 
as  a  Member  of  the  Second  Continental 
Congress.  Is  renowned  as  a  political 
theorist.  Congressman  Lincoln  gave 
meaning  In  a  practical  way  to  Jeffer- 
sonian  theory.  Lincoln  was  an  embodi- 
ment of  the  principles  stated  in  the  Dec- 
laration. In  his  kind  and  simple  way, 
this  man.  a  product  of  the  American 
frontier,  translated  the  hopes  and  prom- 
ises of  that  document  to  the  American 
common  man. 

The  House  today  captures  something 
of  the  genius  of  these  two  men  to  com- 
bine theory  and  pwwjtlce  In  the  art  of 
government. 

Much  criticism  Is  leveled  at  the  Con- 
gress today.  Much  criticism  was  leveled 
at  the  Continental  Congress.  Indeed,  let- 
ters of  that  time  reflect  the  anger  and 
exasperation  It  Inspired.  Succeeding 
Congresses  have  also  been  criticized,  and 
future  Congresses  will  surely  be.  Yet, 
those  of  us  who  have  served  here  know 
that  this  institution  adjusts  and  re- 
sponds to  demands  of  the  times.  Some- 
times this  response  Is  not  Just  in  the 
form  or  manner  the  critics  demand  or 
envision,  but  In  an  overall  way  It  Invari- 
ably Is  consistent  with  the  needs  of  the 
day.  This  resiliency  and  ability  to  change, 
usually  in  a  gradual  way,  is  at  the  heart 
of  our  representative  system. 

As  one  who  has  served  in  the  Congress 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  permit  me  to 


make  several  observations.  They  reflect 
my  present  vantage  point,  but  are  largely 
influenced  by  years  of  service  in  the 
House. 

In  certain  fimdamental  ways,  we  have 
not  changed  from  that  first  assembly  of 
colonlsd  representatives.  This  Is  because 
the  Congress  is  a  parliamentary  Institu- 
tion composed  of  free  men  whose  re- 
sponsibility it  is  to  govern  a  free  Nation — 
and  neither  shifting  political  phUoso- 
pliies  nor  politicsd  majorities  have  ever 
changed  that — ^nor  do  I  believe  they  ever 
will.  Indeed,  It  Is  oiu-  duty  to  make  s\ire 
they  do  not. 

Both  of  our  Houses  are,  we  know, 
highly  partisan  bodies  in  their  organiza- 
tion, but  what  often  is  not  known  Is  that 
friendships  transcend  party  Unes,  and 
other  loyalties  reach  across  the  center 
aisle.  We  also  know  these  Houses  can  act 
In  a  partisan,  a  bipartisan,  and  a  non- 
partisan way.  The  biggest  problem  most 
Members  have  In  voting  Is  not  trying  to 
figure  out  the  Republican  way  or  the 
Democratic  way,  but  the  right  way  to 
vote. 

The  history  of  American  Government 
has  proven  the  validity  of  the  checks  and 
balances  system  which  derives  from  our 
tripartite,  coequal  branches.  This  co- 
equality  of  the  Congress  is  vital.  Some 
cannot  be  "more  equal  than  others."  The 
Congress  Is  the  people's  branch,  and  to 
the  extent  Its  role  In  the  federal  system 
Is  diminished,  so  too  Is  diminished  the 
role  of  the  people  In  that  system. 

At  the  heart  of  representative  govern- 
ment is  the  legislature.  If  it  is  strong,  the 
republic  wUl  be  secure.  The  House  has 
been  likened  to  a  barometer.  It  reflects 
the  moods  and  whims  of  the  Americsm 
people — their  hopes — their  fears;  their 
weaknesses — but  foremost  their 
strengths.  Here  you  may  find  the  story 
of  our  people's  ssuiriflces  and  the  history 
of  their  coiu-age.  It  is  also  a  piece  of  lit- 
mus paper  upon  which  are  dropped  the 
acids  of  public  opinion.  Opinion  which 
shapes  legislation. 

The  French  Revolution  inspired  the 
term  "the  fourth  estate,"  however, 
genuine  freedom  of  the  press  was  a  prod- 
uct of  the  American  Revolution.  In  this 
Chamber,  as  in  the  legislative  assemblies 
across  our  land,  we  see  evidence  of  the 
vital  role  the  news  media  play  in  the 
processes  of  government  so  that  in  many 
ways  they  are  nearly  the  fourth  branch 
of  American  Government. 

There  is  not  a  Member  here  who  has 
not  felt  the  criticism  of  the  media.  There 
are  times  when  this  criticism  has  not 
been  just;  but,  notwlthstsmdlng,  neither 
Is  there  any(me  here  who  does  not  rec- 
ognize that  one  of  the  safeguards  of  in- 
dividual liberty  is  a  free  press. 

Responsiveness  is  an  important  part 
of  the  legislative  process.  Responding  to 
the  needs  of  the  people  is  a  duty  of  the 
legislator.  However,  the  Congress,  in  ad- 
dition to  being  responsive,  must  be  re- 
sponsible. The  latter  is  sometimes  a 
sterner,  a  difficult  task,  but  at  times  being 
responsible  in  terms  of  the  Nation's 
needs  is  harder  than  being  responsive 
to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  Our  Nation 
is  a  world  power.  Leadership  in  world 
affairs  is  a  responsibility  that  is  thrust 


upon  the  United  States,  and  hereby  de- 
volves on  the  Congress.  Participation  in 
world  affairs  is  not  always  understood  by 
the  American  people;  and  the  Isolation- 
ism which  was  the  hallmark  of  the  1920'8 
and  1930's  is  refiected  at  times  by  an 
attitude  of  "noninvolvement"  In  the 
1970's. 

We  speak  often  In  terms  of  the  close  of 
this  century.  However,  the  next  25  years 
mark  the  end  of  the  millenium  in  which 
we  live.  About  to  pass  are  a  thousand 
years  of  western  history  that  began  In 
the  dark  ages.  A  darkness  that  would  be 
pierced  ever  so  painfully  by  enlighten- 
ment that  came  slowly.  The  Magna 
Carta  was  the  birth  pang  of  representa- 
tive government.  The  barons  who  met  at 
Runnymede  to  curb  the  power  of  King 
John  had  something  in  common  with 
men  who  met  at  Philadelphia  to  protest 
the  abuses  of  King  George.  And,  in  both 
cases,  few,  if  any,  were  aware  of  the 
greatness  they  had  done  there. 

For  representative  government,  the 
road  to  Philadelphia  began  at  Rimny- 
mede.  We  are  still  travelers  on  that  road. 
Through  trial  and  adversity — through 
agony  and  accomplishment — through 
Civil  War  and  economic  devastation,  the 
Republic  has  still  moved  inexorably  along 
that  road. 

Whether  in  the  Nation's  travails  or 
triumphs,  the  strength  of  the  Congress 
has  been  proven. 

If  our  aristocracy  is  to  be  one  of  talent 
and  virtue,  then  the  Congress  Is  the 
freely  elected  fraternity  of  free  men. 

Only  10,571  Americans  have  ever 
served  in  the  Congress.  The  official  en- 
cyclopedia of  our  membership  begins 
with  the  first  Continental  Congress 
whose  bicentennial  anniversary  occurs 
September  this  year.  I  am  glad  of  the 
action  taken  already.  I  would  hope  this 
Congress  will  take  those  further  steps 
it  deems  appropriate  to  insure  this  Na- 
ticm  and  its  people  observe  this  begin- 
ning of  the  American  experiment.  An 
experiment  which  200  years  later  has 
produced  not  only  material  wealth  and 
power,  but  more  Importantly,  has  ex- 
panded the  horizons  of  human  freedom 
for  its  own  citl^ns  and  has  been  a  hope 
for  mankind  everywhere. 

Let  us  resolve  that  this  hope  shall  be- 
come a  truth  self-evident;  that  Indeed 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
are  the  birthright  of  every  man,  every- 
where. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  Mr.  Hays. 

Mr.  BROOKS  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  first 
I  want  to  ask  Dr.  Walter  Judd  to  come 
and  join  me  for  this  final  part  of  our 
ceremony.  I  wsmt  him  to  stand  here  with 
me  as  a  symbol  of  the  bipartisan  charac- 
ter of  this  organization.  Bud  Johnson 
Just  told  me  I  forgot  to  call  his  name.  1 
was  not  forgetting,  but  he  forget  to  call 
my  name  once. 

The  name  Hays.  Walter,  from  Ar- 
kansas. 

I  have  something  to  present  to  ourVlce 
President  I  know  will  please  him.  He  Is 
not  without  gavels,  but  he  does  not  have 
anything  that  will  carry  Buy  man  stg- 
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nlflctmce  than  a  symbol  of  affection  like 
tl^one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  beautiful  friendship 
that  has  existed  between  you  and  Mr. 
FoED  has  been  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us. 

I  want  to  make  another  reference.  One 
of  the  great  pangs  of  my  defeat  was  that 
I  knew  I  would  not  be  hei;e  long  enough 
to  see  you  preside,  so  now  I  have  had  that 
thrill  and  I  want  you  to  know  we  ap- 
preciate you,  sir,  and  I  repeat  that  your 
graclousness  has  indicated  that. 

Walter  hsis  seen  the  gavel  and  I  know 
he  will  agree  with  all  that  I  have  said.  I 
do  not  know  whether  there  is  a  lock  on 
this  thing  or  not  He  will  have  to  get  it 
out  if  he  ever  uses  it  I  do  not  care 
whether  he  uses  it  or  not. 

I  hope  he  does  not  use4t  as  did  my  for- 
mer beloved  Speaker.  Sam  Baybum.  He 
would  raise  it  and  before  it  banged,  I 
would  have  to  speak  while  it  descended. 
That  Is  how  much  time  I  got. 

So  I  am  happy  to  present  this  to  you, 
sir,  the  Vice  President,  with  the  admira- 
tion and  SLffection  of  our  400  Members. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr,  ^)eaker, 
I  do  wish  to  thank  Brooks  Hays  and 
Walter  Judd,  suid  all  my  former  col- 
leagues here  today  for  this  wonderful 
gavel.  As  the  Speaker  well  knows,  on 
five  successive  occasions  I  sought  to  have 
the  honor  of  wielding  the  gavel  in  the 
chair  that  is  occupied  by  my  good  friend , 
so  if  I  cannot  get  the  gavel  in  the  House 
at  the  Speaker's  desk,  it  is  wonderful  to 
get  it  in  the  well  of  the  House. 

I  thank  you  all  very,  very  much. 

Mr.  BROOKS  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  report  that  the  following  mem- 
bers of  Former  Members  of  Congress  ex- 
pressed their  regrets  at  not  being  able 
to  attend  in  person  this  annual  reunion 
in  the  House  Chamber. 

Speaker  John  W.  McCormack,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

D.  Emmert  Brumbaugh,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Harry  P.  Cain,  Washington. 
Joe  Holt  m,  CaUf  omla. 

E.  H.  Jenison,  Illinois. 
Marvin  Jones,  Texas. 
Elizabeth  Kee.  West  Virginia, 
Edna  Kelly,  New  York. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Massachusetts. 
Thomas  O.  Morris,  New  Mexico. 
Karl  E.  Mundt,  South  Dakota. 

F.  A.  Muhlenberg.  Pennsylvania. 
William  T.  Phelffer.  New  York. 
Charlotte  T.  Reld,  Illinois. 
Leverett  Saltonstall,  Massachusetts. 
Byron  N.  Scott,  California. 
Robert  T.  Secrest,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grieved  to  announce 
the  death  of  the  following  Members  of 
our  organization  since  our  last  assembly 
In  1973  in  this  Chamber: 

John  W.  Boehne,  Jr.,  Indiana. 

Ranulf  Compbon,  Connecticut, 
irold  D.  Cooley,  North  Carolina. 
1 W.  Douglas,  Arizona. 
Sari  T.  Durham,  North  Carolina. 

J.  Vaughan  Gary.  Virginia. 

Burr  P.  Harrison.  Virginia. 

B.  Everett  Jordan,  North  Carolina. 

William  F.  Knowland,  California. 

Roy  H.  McVicker,  Colorado. 

Chester  E.  Merrow,  New  Hampshire. 

Charles  G.  Oakman,  Michigan. 


Thomas  M.  Pelly.  Washington.    "    .  .^ 

Frank  Small,  Jr.,  Maryland. 

James  V.  Smith.  Oklahoma. 

R.  Ewing  Thomason,  Texas. 

Herbert  S.  Walters,  i?eimessee. 

The  following  have  served  during  the 
last  year  as  officers  and  directors: 

Brooks  Ha:'s,  President. 

George  Meader,  Vice  President. 

J.  Caleb  Boggs,  Secretary'. 

Joseph  W.  Barr,  Treasiurer. 

John  W.  Byrnes. 

Jeffery  Cohelan. 

Jed  Johnson,  Jr. 

Walter  H.  Judd. 

Thomas  H,  Kuchel. 

Walter  H.  Moeller. 

A.  S.  Mike  Monroney. 

Howard  W.  Pollock. 

Fred  Schwengel. 

Joseph  D.  Tydings. 

James  E.  Van  Zandt. 

In  addition,  our  association  is  grate- 
ful for  volunteer  service  in  various  ca- 
pacities of  Mrs.  Dorothy  Bageant,  Miss 
Irene  Lewis,  Mrs.  Clara  Mallard,  Warren 
Cikins,  Dean  Determan,  and  James 
Rogers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  now  to  report 
that  at  its  annual  meeting  today  former 
Member  of  Congress  elected  to  serve  as 
its  president  for  the  next  yeai-,  George 
Meader  of  Michigan,  and  as  Its  vice 
president,  Jeffrey  Cohelan  of  California. 

To  serve  on  FMC  board  of  directors 
the  following  were  elected: 

John  Sherman  Cooper  of  Kentucky  for 
1  year  to  the  unexpired  term  of  Thomas 
H.  Kuchel  of  California. 

J.  Allen  Frear  of  Delaware  for  1  year 
to  the  imexpired  term  of  the  late  B. 
Everett  Jordan,  deceased. 

For  3-year  terms  expiring  in  1977: 
William  R.  Anderson  of  Termessee,  Mel- 
vin  Laird  of  Wisconsin,  Horace  R.  Kome- 
gay  of  North  Carolina,  and  Charlotte 
Reld  of  Illinois. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wishes 
again  to  thank  the  former  Members  for 
their  presence  here  today  and  In  order 
to  give  former  Members  and  sitting 
Members  a  chance  to  visit  a  little  while, 
the  recess  of  the  House  will  continue 
imtil  12: 15  p.m.,  at  which  time  the  House 
will  be  called  back  Into  session.         * 

Accordingly  (at  11  o'clock  and  53  min- 
utes ajn.),  the  House  continued  ifi  re- 
cess imtil  12  o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m. 
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The  recess  having  exnlred.  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
12  o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commvini- 
cated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  cm  May  16.  1074,  the  Presi- 
dent approved  and  signed  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles : 

9.R.  67S9.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Morena 
Stolsmarlc:  and 

HJEl.  6116.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Gloria 
Oo. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 


The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Calen- 
dar Day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  ffrst 
individual  bill  on  the  Private  CsJendar. 


MRS.  ROSE  THOMAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2535) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rose  Thomas. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  tills  bill  be  passed  over 
without  pi-ejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COL.  JOHN  H.  SHERMAN 

'  The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2633) 
for  the  relief  of  Col.  J6hn  H.  Sherman. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTATE  OF  THE  LATE  RICHARD 
BURTON.  SPC.,  UJ8.  ARMY  (RE- 
TIRED) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3533) 
for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  the  late 
Richard  Burton,  Sfc,  U.S.  Army  (re- 
tired) . 

Mr.  WYLlte.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  JOHN  F.  FUENTES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2508  > 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  rj[rs.  John  F. 
Puentes. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
th'i  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MURRAY  SWARTZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6411) 
for  the  relief  of  Murray  Swartz. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTELLE  M.  FASS 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  362)  to  refer  the  bUl  {H.R.  7209)  for 
the  relief  of  Estelle  M.  Pass  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unatl- 
tmous  consent  that  this  resolution  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 


Maij  21y  1974. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


RITA  SWANN 


imous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1342) 
for  the  relief  of  Rita  Swann. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEONARD  ALFRED  BROWNRIGG 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  2629) 
for  the  relief  of  Leonard  Alfred  Brown- 

rigg. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimoufe  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FAUSTINO  MURGIA-MELENDREZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7535) 
for  the  relief  of  Paustino  Murgia- 
Melendrez. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

■niere  was  no  objection. 


ROMEO  LANCIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4172) 
for  the  relief  of  Romeo  Lancln. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
INTERIOR  TO  SELL  RESERVED 
PHOSPHATE  INTERESTS  IN  CER- 
TAIN LANDS  IN  FLORIDA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10626) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  sell  reserved  phosphate  interests  of 
the  United  States  in  certain  lands  In 
Florida  to  John  Carter  and  Martha  B. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unsmimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GABRIEL  EDGAR  BUCHOWIECKI 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  3190) 
for  the  relief  of  Gabriel  Edgar  Buch- 
owiecki. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
cxx 991— Part  la 


LEONOR  LOPEZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
280)  for  the  relief  of  Leonor  Lopez. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTATE  OP  PETER  BOSCAS, 
DE<^ASED 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2637) 
for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Peter  Bos- 
cas,  deceased. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


VIORICA  ANNA  GHTTESCU,  ALEXAN- 
DER GHITESCU,  AND  SERBAN 
GEORGE  GHITESCU 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8543) 
for  the  relief  of  Viorica  Anna  Ghitescu. 
Alexander  Ghitescu,  and  Serban  George 
Ghitescu. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJl.  8543 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  ScTiate  and  Hous*  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  oxit  of  the  net  proceeds  of  any 
interest  representing  vested  property  held 
In  the  United  States  Treasury,  the  sum  of 
$132,399.77  to  ViorIca  Anna  Ghitescu,  Alex- 
ander Ohlteacu,  and  Serban  Oeorge  Ghitescu. 
m  accordance  with  the  opinion  rendered  In 
the  congressional  reference  case,  Vlorlca  Anna 
Ghitescu.'  Alexander  Ghitescu,  and  Serban 
George  Ghitescu  versus  the  United  State*, 
numbered  1-70,  filed  on  April  3,  1973,  by 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims.  The  amount  stated  in  this  Act  U 
to  be  paid  to  the  said  Vlorlca  Anna  Ghitescu. 
Alexander  Ghitescu.  and  Serban  Cieorge 
Ghitescu  In  full  settlement  of  their  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  the  divesting 
of  money  vested  In  and  transferred  to  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  pur- 
suant to  vesting  order  niunbered  8A-260 
dated  July  24,  1958.  Issued  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  International  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act,  as  amended. 

No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this 
Act  In  excess  of  30  per  centum  thereof  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdeameanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 


NOLAN  SHARP 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7768) 
for  the  relief  of  Nolan  Sharp.         ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJB.  7768 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seruite  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Nolan  Sharp  the  amount  certified  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  as  provided 
In  section  2  of  this  Act  In  full  settlement 
of  the  claims  of  the  said  Nolan  Sharp  (Vet- 
erans' Administration  claim  number  C3  281 
237)  for  retroactive  service-connected  dis- 
ability pavments  for  multiple  sclerosis  In  the 
period  from  June  5,  1943  to  October  1,  1962. 

Sec.  2.  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Is  authori2«d  and  directed  to  determine 
the  amount  of  disability  payments  that  the 
said  Nolan  Sharp  would  have  been  entitled 
to  tor  a  service-connected  disability  for  mul- 
tiple sclerosis  had  fae  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion racDgnlzed  that  disability  and  paid  bene- 
fits in  the  period  after  June  5,  1943,  date  of 
his  discharge. 

The  Administrator  cf  Veterans'  Affairs  shall 
certify  the  amount  so  determined  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  pa>inent  as 
provided  In  section  1  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Page  1,  lire  10:  Strike  "June  5,  1943"  and 
Inrert  January  16,  1953." 

Page  2,  lines  6  and  7:  Strike  "June  8, 
1943,  date  of  his  discharge."  anS  insert  "Jan- 
uary 16,  1956  to  October  1,  1962  reduced  by 
the  total  of  any  amounts  paid  him  as  jion- 
servlce-conaected  disability  pension  pay- 
ments m  the  same  period." 

Page  2,  after  line  10.  Insert: 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
•n  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contrtMJt  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
.\ct  shall  be  deMjed  guUty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In 
any  sum  not  exceeding  91,000. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
lime,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MARCOS  ROJOS  RODRIGUEZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill  (8. 
724)  for  ths  relief  of  Marcos  Rojos  Rod- 
riguez. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


/ 
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THE  MOOD  OSI^ODR  COUNTRY 

(Mr.  WHITE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  overall  tenor  of  our  great 
country  tends  to  reflect  an  ever- increas- 
ing mood  of  depression — spiritual  and 
economic.  I  have  just  recently  received  a 
letter  from  a  constituent  of  mine  which 
spesJcs  to  this  problem  with  sincerity, 
eloquence,  and  above  all,  with  an  en- 
during truth,  "nils  letter  is  from  Mr. 
Howard  N.  Kelly  of  El  Paso.  Tex.,  and 
I  would  like  to  share  his  inspiring 
thoughts  by  quoting  parts  of  it  for  the 
Record: 

R»oen«y.  there  has  been  too  much  whin- 
tog  about  the  United  States.  A  whining  in 
which  I  am  not  about  to  share.  We're  an 
infant  In  the  time  of  history  and  but  a  speck 
In  the  Infinite  time  of  Ood.  And  like  any 
jroung  feUer,  we're  prone  to  stumble  over 
something  and  go  sprawling.  This  happens 
to  human  beings  on  a  personal  or  collective 
basis. 

Maybe  we  came  too  far,  too  fast.  That's  a 
matter  of  opinion.  I  am,  however,  entirely 
confident  that  our  country  not  only  has  the 
greatest  of  futures,  but  also  that  this  futxue 
will  develop  from  such  situations  as  "Water- 
gate" and  the  energy  shortage,  etc. 
^  Believe  me,  sir,  this  Is  not  a  "rah,  rah" 

theoretical  matter.  The  American  soldier,  for 
Instance.  Is  a  good  reflection  of  our  attitudes. 
Long  years  of  service  from  Pvt.  through  Sgt. 
Maj.  taught  me  that  we  do  right  weU  when 
the  chips  are  down. 

I  know  there  are  millions  upon  millions 
of  Americans  who  think  straight  and  pay  a 
mind  to  the  wln-loas  average  rather  than 
coming  all  apart  when  we're  In  a  bind. 
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move  effectively  along  the  path  charted 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Self-govern- 
ment and  Governmental  Reorganization 
Act  of  1973.  This  budget  indicates  that 
the  city  welcomes  these  additional  re- 
sponsibilities and  that  it  is  prepared  to 
work  with  the  Congress  on  behalf  of  all 
residents  of  the  District  of  Colimibia  to 
improve  local  government  and  the  qual- 
ity of  city  life 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  upon  these 
proposals  in  the  same  spirit. 

Richard  Ndcon. 

THE  White  Hottse,  May  21. 1974. 


PERMISSION  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  RULES  TO  PII4E  CERTAIN  PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  IlUnois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  imtil  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  certain  privileged 
reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISTRICT    OP    COLUMBIA    BUDGET 
POR  FISCAL  YEAR  1974— MESSAGE 
FROM    THE    PRESIDENT    OP    THE 
UNITED    STATES     (H.     DOC      NO 
93-299) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and.  together  with  Uie  accompanying 
papers,^  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appn^riations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  to  the  Congress  the 
budget  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 1974. 

The  budget  proposals  herein  have  been 
prepared  by  the  Mayor-Commissioner 
and  the  City  Council  in  accordance  with 
their  responsibilities  under  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  3  of  1967,  and  they  also 
reflect  the  comments  of  the  citizens  of 
the  District  during  City  Council  budget 
hearings.  Further  review  of  these  pro- 
posals has  been  made  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  as  specified  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of 
1970. 

The  fiscal  year  1975  budget  represents 
the  assumption  of  new  responsibilities 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  as  it  moves 
toward  more  self-government.  The  great 
^(«ress  made  in  recent  years  by  the 
District  Government  program  and  fis- 
cal management  attests  to  its  ability  to 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[RoU  No.  231] 

^?2°"  25™  Itorgaa 

Andereon.  Drlnan  Nichols 

Calif.  KUberg  nu 

Bairett  Foley  Parrls 

Blester  Fraser  Held 

Blatnlk  Gibbons  Booney  NT 

BogBs  Oreen.  Pa.  Booney!  Pa.  ' 

Buchanan  Hanna  Roaenthal 

Oamp  Hansen,  Idaho  Runnels 

Carey,  N.Y.  Hays  Shuiter 

Chlabolm  Helstoakl  Steed 

Claik  Hicks  Stelger  Ariz 

aaw8on,Del  Johnson.  Pa.  Stubblefleld' 

2*y  Jones,  Okla.  Teajue 

Oonyem  Kluczynakl  WUllama 

OoughUn  LeggaU  Wyatt 

CulTW  utton  Tatron 

Oigg»  Michel 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall)  .  In  this  roUcall  381  Members  have 
recorded  their  presence  by  electronic  de- 
vice, a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  fiuther  pro- 
ceedings under  the  calls  were  dispensed 
with. 


CONGRESS  BLAMED  FOR  LOSS  OP 
VETERANS'  BENEFITS 

(Mrs.  HECKLE31  of  Massachusetts 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  all  of  my  colleagues  kiaow 
May  311s  a  very  significant  date  for  300,- 
000  of  our  Nation's  veterans.  Unfortu- 
nately, It  Is  not  a  day  to  celebrate— It  Is 
a  day  to  dread. 


On  that  day  these  young  men  who 
served  our  country  will  lose  their  GI  bill 
benefits,  even  though  they  have  not  fin- 
ished school. 

Why  is  this  so?  The  responsibility  for 
this  impending  tragedy.  Mr.  Speaker,  lies 
squarely  on  the  Congress,  and  while  it 
is  anguishing  for  me  to  say  this,  the  truth 
cannot  be  glossed  over. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  extension  of  eli- 
gibility for  these  veterans  has  been  held 
hostage,  while  the  House  and  Senate  tried 
to  force  each  other  into  accepting  their 
particular  version  of  other  veterans'  edu- 
cation legislation. 

As  this  internecine  debate  goes  on, 
we  drift  closer  and  closer  to  that  day 
when  the  Isist  benefit  check  is  issued,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  veterans  will 
be  forced  to  leave  school  because  the 
House  and  Senate  are  consumed  with 
policy  differences  that  are  eclipsed  by  the 
real  priority — to  extend  the  eligibility. 

There  Is  still  time  to  make  May  31 
a  day  of  celebration,  but  we  must  act 
quickly,  and  with  every  passing  day  our 
hope  dies  a  little  more.  I  plead  with  those 
Members  who  can  move  this  legislation 
to  respond  with  Justice  to  the  greatest 
needs  of  the  Vietnam  veteran  and  get 
to  work. 


PRINTING  OF  PROCEEDINGS  HAD 
DURING    RECESS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  proceedings 
had  during  the  recess  to  receive  former 
Members  be  printed  in  the  Record  and 
that  all  Members  and  former  Members 
who  spoke  during  the  recess  have  the 
privilege  of  revising  and  extending  their 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 


May  21,  197U 
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RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  GUAR- 
ANTEED LOAN  PROGRAM  AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HJl. 
12526)  to  amend  sections  306  and  308 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936, 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJL     12626 

Be  «  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 306  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act 
of  1936,  as  amended.  Is  amended — 

(a)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  said  section 
306  the  following : 

"Any  security,  representing  beneficial 
ownership  in  a  note  or  block  of  notes  guar- 
anteed under  this  title.  Issued  by  a  private 
entity  shall  be  exempt  from  laws  admln- 
Utered  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, except  sections  17.  22,  and  24  of  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933,  as  amended:  however, 
the  Administrator  shall  require  that  (1)  the 
Issuer  place  such  notes  In  the  custody  of  an 
Institution  chartered  by  a  Federal  or  State 
agency  to  act  as  trustee  and  (U)  the  Issuer 
provide  such  periodic  reports  of  sales  as  the 
Administrator  deems  necessary. 

"Evidences  of  Indebtedness,  Issued  by  such 
a  legally  organised  lending  agency,   which 


provide  that  such  evidences  of  Indebtedness 
shall  at  aU  tlmee  be  secured  by  (1)  a  prin- 
cipal amount  of,  and  Interest  which  has  ac- 
crued on,  guaranteed  loans,  (11)  an  amount 
of  cash  or  (111)  a  principal  amount  of,  and 
Interest  whlc^  has  accrued  on,  any  securities 
of  a  class  exempted  by  section  3(a)(2)  of 
the  Secuntes  Act  of  1933.  as  amended,  from 
the  provisions  of  said  Act.  or  (Iv)  any  com- 
bination of  the  foregoing,  In  an  aggregate 
amount  which  shall  at  least  equal  the  prin- 
cipal amount  of,  and  interest  which  has  ac- 
crued on,  said  evidences  of  Indebtedness, 
shall  be  exempt  from  laws  administered  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
except  sections  17,  22,  and  24  of  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933,  as  amended:  however,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  require  that  (1)  the  Issuer 
place  said  guaranteed  loans,  cash,  and  ex- 
empted securities  In  trust  for  the  benefit  of 
the  holders  of  said  evidences  of  Indebted- 
ness with  an  institution  chartered  by  a  Fed- 
eral or  State  agency  to  act  as  trustee  and  (U) 
the  issuer  provide  such  periodic  reports  of 
sales  as  the  Administrator  deems  necessary. 

"A  guaranteed  loan.  Including  the  related 
guarantee,  may  be  assigned  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided in  the  contract  of  guarantee  executed 
by  the  Administrator  under  this  title;  the 
assignability  of  such  loan  and  guarantee  shaU 
be  governed  exclusively  by  said  contract  of 
guarantee.";  and 

(b)  by  Inserting  the  word  "initially"  before 
the  words  "made,  held,  and  serviced"  In  the 
sixth  sentence  of  said  section  306. 

8»c.  2.  Section  308  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Act  of  1936,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
striking  therefrom  the  words  "of  which. the 
holder  has  actual  knowledge"  and  substitut- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "of  which  the 
holder  had  actual  knowledge  at  the  time  It 
became  a  holder". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  PoAGE)  for  20  minutes  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wampler)  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  12526 
would  amend  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  of  1936  in  three  respects.  All  deal 
with  the  guaranteed  loan  program  of 
REA  and  are  intended  to  assure  the  pro- 
gram's effective  operation.  They  amplify 
and  clarify  the  legislation  passed  last 
year  by  the  Congress  which  created  this 
program. 

In  section  1  of  the  bill  It  is  proposed 
that  the  section  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Act,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  93- 
32,  which  relates  to  loans  guaranteed  by 
REA — section  306 — be  amended  to  i>ro- 
vlde  exemption  from  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  regulation  for  ob- 
ligations of  cm  REA -approved  lending 
agency  which  are  fully  secured  by  such 
guaranteed  loans.  The  amendment  would 
provide  the  same  exemption  from  SEC 
regulation  In  these  circumstances  as  was 
recently  provided  by  Congress  In  Public 
Law  93-86  for  securities  representing 
beneficial  ownership  in  a  pool  of  loans 
guaranteed  by  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration under  the  Rural  Development 


Act.  SEC  regulation  appears  equ&lly  im- 
necessary  in  both  Instances  since  the 
obligations  or  securities  of  the  private 
entity  in  these  circumstances  are  secured 
100  percent  by,  or  represent  beneficial 
ownership  In.  Government  guarantees 
for  which  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States  are  pledged.  The  proposed 
sunendment  would  also  permit  security 
for  the  obligations  issued  by  the  lending 
agency  to  consist  of  cash  or  securities 
exempted  from  the  Securities  Act  of  1933, 
in  addition  to  REA-guaranteed  loans.  In 
order  to  provide  the  fiexibility  needed  for 
proper  administration  of  the  collateral 
trust  Indenture  through  which  the  ob- 
llgratlons  are  expected  to  be  secured. 

It  Is  further  proposed  that  two  addi- 
tional changes  be  made  in  Public  Law 
93-32,  each  in  the  nature  of  a  technical, 
clarifying  amendment,  in  order  to  con- 
firm the  congressional  intent,  and  erase 
doubts  which  have  arisen,  concerning  as- 
signability and  incontestability  of  REA 
loan  guarantees. 

The  first  change  would  add  language 
to  section  306  which  would  expressly  au- 
thorize the  assignment  or  pledge  of  REA 
guarantees.  Assignment  or  pledge  of 
guarantees  is  necessary  if  prospective 
lenders  are  to  be  enabled  to  utUize  guar- 
antees to  obtain  funds  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible Interest  rates  for  the  benefit  of 
rural  electric  borrowers. 

The  absence  from  section  306  of  ex- 
press provision  for  assigning  or  pledg- 
ing guarantees  has  caused  doubts  in  the 
private  money  market  whether  any  such 
assignment  or  pledge  is  indeed  author- 
ized. Should  such  doubts  ultimately  pre- 
vail in  the  financial  community,  it  may 
prove  impossible  for  lenders  to  borrow 
in  the  capital  market  at  the  favorable 
rates  contemplated  by  the  guarantee 
provisions  of  the  law.  The  proposed 
amendment  would  furnish  the  assign- 
ability language  required  to  erase  these 
doubts.  It  would  leave  in  the  complete 
control  of  the  REA  Administrator  the 
extent  and  incidents  of  permissible  as- 
signments. It  should  be  noted  that  com- 
mitment of  assignability  authority  to 
Government  agency  discretion,  as  here 
proposed,  would  be  consistent  with  the 
handling  of  guarantee  assignments  In 
other  Federal  statutes,  and  with  the 
principle  underljring  the  General  Assign- 
ment of  CHaims  Act  of  1940 — 31  U.S.C. 
203 — that  restrictions  on  assignability  of 
claims  against  the  Government  are  im- 
posed for  the  benefit  of  the  Government 
and  may  therefore  be  waived  by  Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

The  second  technical  amendment 
would  clarify  in  an  important  respect 
section  308,  which  provides  for  REA 
guarantees  to  be  supported  by  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States. 
This  section  stipulates  that  the  Gov- 
ernment's full  faith  and  credit  obliga- 
tion shall  be  "incontestable  except  for 
fraud  or  misrepresentation  of  which  the 
holder  has  actual  knowledge." 

Questions  have  been  raised  whether 
this  language  might  be  construed  to  bar 
enforcement  of  an  REA  guarantee  held 
by  an  assignee  or  pledgee  who  first 
learned  of  fraud  or  mlsr^resentation  on 
the  part  of  the  original  lender  after  the 


assignee  or  pledgee  had  acquired  the 
guarantee  in  good  faith.  The  proposed 
amendment  merely  makes  clear  the  equi- 
table rule  that  an  assignee's  vulnerability 
to  such  defenses  arises  only  If  the  as- 
signee had  actual  knowledge  of  the  fraud 
or  misrepresentation  at  the  time  it  be- 
came a  holder  of  the  guarantee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  reasons,  which  I 
have  outlined,  are  the  basis  for  H.R. 
12526. 1  would  hope  that  the  House  would 
give  them  expeditious  approval  in  order 
that  this  vital  program  might  continue 
its  course  of  progress  in  rural  America 
without  undue  restriction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  this  House 
intended  that  we  should  provide  a  guar- 
antee system  rather  than  direct  loans 
from  the  Treasury. 

These  amendments,  all  of  which  are 
merely  corrective  of  the  original  bill,  do 
nothing  more  than  provide  the  assurance 
that  this  guarantee  can  work.  We  give 
no  freedom  here  which  is  not  given  to 
other  lending  agencies  handling  the  same 
kind  of  paper. 

We  feel  that  It  is  simply  a  question  of 
whether  the  Members  want  to  make  these 
Government  guarantees  work  or  whether 
the  Members  want  to  go  back  to  the  prop- 
osition of  appropriating  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  has  nothing  In  the 
world  to  do  with  the  amoimt  of  outstand- 
ing paper,  because  that  is  limited  by  law 
to  the  amounts  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  from  year  to 
year,  and  we  do  nothing  in  any  way  to 
change  that. 

We  in  no  wise  increase  the  lending 
authority  or  the  guarantee  authority.  We 
simply  make  the  lending  authority  effec- 
tive without  imposing  any  additional  bur- 
dens on  the  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  think  It  Is  a  good  bill, 
and  I  believe  the  bill  should  ptiss. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
12526. 

This  bill  contains  several  amendments 
to  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  and  is 
designed  to  improve  the  operation  of  the' 
guaranteed  loan  program  that  the  pres- 
ent law  authorizes. 

As  Members  of  the  House  will  recall, . 
REA  is  authorized  to  make  three  kinds 
of  loans.  First,  there  are  direct  loans, 
whereby  the  Congress  appropriates  and 
REA  lends  moneys  directly  to  eligible 
borrowers;  second,  there  are  insured 
loans,  whereby  REA  lends  money  to 
eligible  borrowers  and  then  seUs  these 
notes  in  the  open  market  to  finance  fur- 
ther lending;  and  third,  there  are  guar- 
anteed loans,  whereby  REA  guarantees 
upon  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Government  the 
repayment  of  loans  made  by  private 
lenders  to  eligible  borrowers. 

This  bill  deals  only  with  the  guar- 
anteed loans.  It  does  not  change  the  di- 
rect loan  or  the  insured  loan  programs 
which  are  expected  to  total  some  $618 
million  in  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975. 

We  understand  that  the  guaranteed 
lo€ui  program  for  fiscal  year  1974  is  ex- 
pected to  reach  a  billion  dollar  level  and 
to  exceed  $1.4  billion  in  fiscal  year  1975. 
"H-R.  12526  then  makes  tliree  changes 
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in  the  guaranteed  loan  program.  These 
three  change^  are  as  follows: 

PlTBt.  It  exempts  the  REA-guaranteed 
notes  from  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  registration. 

Second.  It  specifically  authorizes  the 
assignment  of  REA  guarantees  with  the 
Administrator's  approval. 

Third.  The  "IncontestabiUty"  pro- 
vision In  existing  law  is  amended  to 
clearly  state  that  a  guarantee  shall  not 
be  held  invalid  on  groimds  of  fraud  or 
misrepresentation  by  prior  holders  if  the 
present  holder  did  not  have  actual 
knowledge  of  such  irregularities  when  he 
acquired  the  securities. 

Each  of  these  changes,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
recommended  In  order  to  make  the  REA 
program  function  more  efficiently  and 
more  effectively. 

The  committee  did  not  hold  public 
hearings  on  this  bill  because  it  was  felt 
that  these  changes  are  relatively  minor 
and  conforming  in  nature. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  passage  of  Hit. 
12526. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  rise  in  full  support  of  this  legislation 
and  associate  myself  with  the  gentle- 
man's remarks  and  those  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Poaci). 

This  legislation  expedites  and  simpli- 
fies the  loan  program.  In  this  day  of  the 
energy  crisis  it  is  important  to  expedite 
the  programs  that  affect  our  energy  sup- 
plies. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  WA?^IPLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  (Mr.  I^yne). 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  jrieldlng. 

I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  rural  electrification  guaran- 
teed loan  program.  Certainly  the  guar- 
anteed loan  program  is  a  vital  part  of 
the  credit  program.s  as  establl.ched  In 
the  1973  REA  Act.  I  was  an  enthusias- 
tic advocate  of  the  1973  REA  Act,  but  I 
fully  realized  that  changes  would  be 
necessary  from  time  to  time  in  such  a 
complex  law.  H.R.  12526  represents  a 
change  I  feel  Is  needed. 

This  proposal  before  us  today  would 
provide  for  more  convenient  and  efficient 
making  of  REA  guaranteed  loans  by  do- 
ing three  things : 

First.  It  would  exempt  from  SEC  reg- 
istration the  loans  guaranteed  by  REA. 
Second.  It  would  permit  assignability 
so  that  guaranteed  loans  could  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  holder  to  another. 

Third.  It  would  clarify  REA  Act  provi- 
sions making  the  Oovemment  guaran- 
tee Inoontestable  exc^t  for  fraud  of 
which  the  holder  has  £u;tual  knowledge. 
It  U  estimated  that  approximately 
$1  billion  in  loans  will  be  guaranteed  by 
the  REA  In  fiscal  year  1974.  These  loans 
are  a  necessity  If  we  are  going  to  keep 
energy  production  and  distribution 
strong  and  growing  in  rural  America. 
Became  of  the  energy  shortages  now 
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facing  our  country,  the  REA  guaranteed 
loan  program  should  take  on  a  special 
priority. 

I  believe  passage  of  HJl.  12526  Is  one 
way  we  can  help  the  REA  more  effec- 
tively administer  the  1973  REA  Act. 

Mr.  WAifi^EER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nklscn)  . 

Mr.  NELBEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  just  a  couple  of  moments 
time  to  compliment  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Bob  Poags,  and  the  minority 
ranking  member,  Wilby  Mayk«.  for  the 
leadership  they  supplied  in  putting  to- 
gether this  piece  of  legislation— not  only 
this  one  but  the  new  REA  Act  which 
was  enacted  about  a  year  ago  by  the 
Congress. 

It  is  my  understanding  under  the 
terms  of  this  bill  all  you  are  doing  Is 
providing  identical  exemptions  as  those 
presently  granted  to  the  REA.  You  are 
putting  the  same  kind  of  exemption  in 
with  the  REA  money  that  will  be  han- 
dled. That  is  only  fair. 

My  main  purpose  in  getting  up  today 
is  to  point  out  for  many  years  those  of  us 
who  have  been  working  with  the  REA 
program  have  been  looking  forward  to 
the  day  when  we  would  have  a  financing 
plan,  one  which  would  be  more  fair  to 
the  taxpayer  and  at  the  same  time  give 
security  to  the  REA  program  so  that 
they  would  know  where  they  could  go 
to  get  funds  for  the  continued  growth  of 
a  great  program.  I  believe  this  is  an- 
other step  forward  and  a  good  one  I 
hope  that  the  House  passes  this  bill 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Price). 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time,  and  I  would  briefly  like  to  point 
out  what  this  bill  does. 

As  the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Poage)  has  already  pointed 
out.  first,  this  bill  brings  about  the  ex- 
emption from  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  regulation  bonds  or  securi- 
ties of  legaUy  organized  lenders  which 
are  fully  secured  by,  or  which  represent 
beneficial  ownership  In,  loans  guaran- 
teed by  REA.  V 

Second,  It  adds  statutory  language 
which  expressly  authorizes  the  assign- 
menTrof  REA  guarantees. 

And,  third,  it  clarifies  the  provision  of 
secticn  308  which  provides  for  incon- 
testability of  the  Government  guarantee 
"except  for  fraud  or  misrepresentation 
of  which  the  holder  has  actual 
knowledge." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Poage)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
HJl.  12526. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 


Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  wiU  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  386,  nays  9 
not  voting  38,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 
Abzug 
Adanu 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderaon.  ni. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews. 
N.Dak. 

Annunzlo 

Archer 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Asbbrook 

Asbiey 

Aspln 

BadlUo 

Bafalls 

Baker 

Bauman 

Beard 

Bell 

Bennett 

Bergland 

EevlU 

Blaggl 

Bin,-'ham 

Blackburn 

Boggs 

Boiand 

Boiling 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Brajr 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Brcomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

BuchanBLn 

Burgener 

Burke.  CalU. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Burton 

Butler 
Byron 

Carney,  Ohio 

Carter 

Caaey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 

Cbamberlaln 
Chappell 
Chlsbolm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins,  Hi. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Con]  an 
(Tonyera 
Corman 
Cotter 
Cronln 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Daniels. 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis,  8.0. 
Davis.  Wla. 
de  la  OarzB 


(Roll  No.  382] 
TEAS — 386 


Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwtnakl 
Devise 
Dickinson 
DlngeU 
Donohue 
Downing 
I>rinan 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif, 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Eshieman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Pascell 
Plndley 
Pish 
Plsher 
Plood 
Flowers 
Plynt 
Foley 
Ford 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Prellngbuysen 
Frenzel 
Prey 

Proehltch 
P^ilton 
Puqua 
Oa>d08 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Glnn 

Goldwater 
Gonza'.ez 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Ounter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanraban 
Hansen.  Wash 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Hendersoa 
Hicks 
Hlllls 
Hlnshaw 
Hogan 
Holifleld 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hungate 


Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jannan 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kartb 

Kaatenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyroa 

Lagomarslno 

Landgrebe 

Landrunx 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

liOn?',  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lett  1. 

Lujan 

Luken 

McCIory 

McCloskey 

McCoUUter 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEw«a 

McFall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Ma'fl^an 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.O. 

Maihias,  Oallf. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

MdiszoU 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mesvlnsky 

Michel 

Mil  ford 

MUler 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

MlosU 

Moakley 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
Mo.'her 
Mnrphy,  ni. 
Murphy.  N.T. 
Murttaa 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
OT«ein 
Owena 
Parrls 
PasETn&n 
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patman 

Sandman 

Fatten 

Sarasin 

Fepper 

Sarbanes 

Parkins 

Satterfleld 

>etUs 

Scherle 

^yser 

Schbeebell 

Pfckle 

Schroeder 

Mke 

Sebeilus 

Poage 

Selberling 

PodeU 

Shipley 

Powell.  Ohio 

Shoup 

Preyer 

Shrlver 

Price.  Dl. 

Shuster 

Price,  Tex. 

Slkes 

Prltchard 

Sisk 

Qule 

Skubltz 

Qulilen 

Siack 

{^tUb^ck 

Smith,  Iowa 

Eandall 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Eangel 

Snyder 

Earlck 

Spence 

P.ees 

Stanton, 

Regula 

J.  William 

Reuse 

Stanton, 

Rbodee 

James  V. 

Blegle 

Stark 

Rlsaldo 

Steele 

Roberts 

Steeiman 

Robinson.  Va. 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Boblson,  N.Y. 

Stelper.  Wis. 

Rodtno 

Stephens 

Boe 

Stokes 

Rogers 

Stratton 

Roncallo,  Wyo 

Stuckey 

Eoncallo,  N.Y. 

Studds 

Rose 

Sullivan 

Rosenthal 

Symington 

Bostenkowskl 

Symms 

Koush 

Talcott 

Boufiselot 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Boy 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Rojbal 

Thompson.  NJ 

Rt^jpe 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Ruth 

Thone 

8t  Germain 

Thornton 

NATS— 9 

Conte 

GrasEO 

Crane 

nechler.  W.  Va. 

Olalmo 

Moss 

NOT  VOTING—, 

Anderson. 

Dom 

Calif. 

EUberg 

Barrett 

Green,  Pa. 

Blester 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Blatanc 

Hays 

Camp 

Helstoskl 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Clark 

Jones.  Okla. 

(Dawson,  Dei 

Kluczynskl 

Clay 

Litton 

Ooughim 

Mathls.  Oa. 

Culver 

Mink 

Otggs 

Mollohan 

Tleman 

Towell.  N«T. 

Traxler 

Treen 

UdaU 

Uilman 

Van  Deeriln 

Vander  Veen 

Vanlk 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Wilson.  Bob 

WUson, 

Charles  H.. 

Calif. 
WUson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Pla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  ni. 
Young.  B.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Ryan 

Staggers 

Wydler 


Morgan 

Nix 

Reld 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Runnels 

Steed 

Stubblefleld 

Teague 

Vander  Jagt 

WUllams 

Wyatt 

Yatron 


So  (two- thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  Sknd 
the  bin  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  aitterg  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 

Mt.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Culver 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Dorn. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr  Jonee 
of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Mathla  of  Oeorgla. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Camp 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr,  Blatnlk. 

in-.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Blester. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Tatron  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Bun- 
nels. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Reld. 

Mr.  Helstoekl  with  Mr.  Stubblefleld 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Coughlln. 

Mr.  MoUohan  with  Mr.  Litton, 

Mr.  Wyatt  wl^  Mr.  WUIlamsw 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
■M  abore  recorded. 

A  mdtlon  to'reconslder  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

ThQj;<1vas  no  objecticHi. 


STANDBY  ENERGY  EMERGENCY 
AUTHORITIES  ACT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  13834)  to  provide  standby  emer- 
gency authority  to  r.ssure  that  the  es- 
sential energy  needs  of  the  United  States 
are  met,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

That  this  Act,  Including  the  following  table 

of  contents,  may  be  cited  as  the  "Standby 

Energy  Emergency  Authorities  Act". 
TABLE  OP  CONTENTS 

TITLE  I — STANDBY  ENERGY  EMERGENCY 
AUTHORITIES 

Sec.  101.  Findings  and  purposes. 

Sec.  102.  Definitions. 

Sec.  103.  End-use  rationing. 

Sec.  104.  Congressional  approval  or  disap- 
proval. 

Sec.  105.  Federal  actions  to  increase  avail- 
able domestic  petroleum  supplies. 

Sec.  106.  Other  amendments  to  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
of  1973. 

Sec.  107.  Controls  on  Imported  petroleum 
prices. 

Sec.  108.  Price  rollback. 

Sec.  109.  Protection  of  franchlsed  dealers. 

Sec.  110.  Prohibition  on  unreasonable  ac- 
tions. 

Sec.  111.  Regulated  carrterB. 

Sec.  112.  Antitrust  provisions. 

Sec.  113.  Exports. 

Sec.  114.  Employment  Impact  and  unemploy- 
ment assistance. 

Sec.  115.  Use  of  carpools. 

Sec.  116.  Administrative  procedure  and  Ju- 
dicial review. 

Sec.  117.  Prohibited  acts. 

Sec.  118.  Enforcement. 

Sec.  119.  Small  business  Information. 

Sec.  130.  Delegation  of  authority  and  effect 
on  State  law. 

Sec.  121.  Grants  to  States. 

Sec.  122.  Intrastate  gas. 

Sec.  123.  Expiration. 

Sec.  124.  Authorization  of  approprla^ons. 

Sec.  125.  Severability. 

Sec.  126.  Contingency  plans. 

TITLE   n— STODIES   AND   REPORTS 

Sec.  201.  Agency  studies. 

Sec.  202.  Reports  of  the  President  to  Con- 
gress. 
TITLE  I— STANDBT  ENEBOT  EMERGENCY 
AUTHORmES 

SKC.    101.    FtNOINOe   AMD  PCRPOSBS. 

(a)  The  Congress  hereby  determines  that — 

(1)  current  energy  shortages  have  the 
potential  to  create  severe  economic  disloca- 
tions and  hardships; 

(2)  such  shortages  and  dislocations  could 
jeopardize  the  normal  flow  of  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce; 

(3)  disruptions  in  the  avallabfllty  of  Im- 
ported energy  snppUes,  particularly  petro- 
leum products,  pose  a  serious  risk  to  na- 
tional security,  economic  well-being,  and 
public  health,  safety,  and  welfare  of  the 
American  people; 

(4)  because  of  the  diversity  of  conditions, 
climate,  and  available  fuel  mix  in  different 


areas  of  the  Nation,  governmental  respon- 
sibility for  developing  and  enforcing  energy 
emergency  authorities  lies  not  only  with  the 
Federal  Government,  but  also  with  the  States 
and  with  the  local  governments;  and 

(5)  the  protection  and  fostering  of  com- 
petition and  the  prevention  of  anticompet- 
itive practices  and  eflects  are  vital  during 
periods  of  energy  shortages. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to  grant 
speciflc  temporary  standby  authority  to  Im- 
pose end-use  rationing,  subject  to  congres- 
sional review  and  right  of  approval  or  dis- 
approval, and  to  authorize  certain  other  spe- 
cific temporary  emergency  acUons  to  be 
taken,  to  assure  that  the  essential  needs  of 
the  United  States  for  fuels  wUl  be  met  In  a 
manner  which,  to  the  fullest  extent  prac- 
ticable: (1)  is  consistent  with  existing  na- 
tional oonunitments  to  protect  and  improve 
the  environment;  (2)  minimizes  any  advert 
impact  on  employment;  (3)  provides  for 
equitable  treatment  of  all  sectors  of  the 
economy;  (4)  maintains  vital  services  (in- 
cluding deUvery  of  malls  by  contract  or 
otherwise)  necessary  to  the  public  health, 
safety,  and  welfare;  and  (6)  Insures  against 
anticompeUUve  practices  and  effects  and 
preserves,  enhances,  and  facUiutes  competl- 
Uoa  in  the  development,  production,  trans- 
portaUon,  refining,  distribution,  and  market- 
ing of  energy  resources. 
Sbc.  102.  DEFmrnoNs. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act : 

<1)  The  term  "State"  means  a  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  or'  any 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  The  term  "petroleum  product"  means 
crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oU,  or  any  refined 
petroleum  product  (as  defined  in  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973) 

(3)  The  term  "United  States"  when  used  in 
the  geographical  sense  means  the  States  ite 
DUtrtct  cf  Colimibla,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

(4)  The  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration established  by  H.R.  11793.  Ninety- 
third  Congress  (popularly  known  as  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  Act  of  1974  ^  if 
H.R.  11793  is  enacted:  except  that  until  such 
Administrator  takes  office,  such  term  means 
any  officer  of  the  United  States  designated  by 
the  President. 

Sec.  103.  End-Use  Rattonikg. 

Section  4  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act  of  1973  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(b)(1)  The  President  may  promulgate  a 
rule  which  shall  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  reg- 
ulation under  subsection  (a)  and  which  shall 
provide,  consistent  with  the  attainment  of 
the  objectives  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  sub- 
section, for  the  establishment  of  a  program 
for  the  rationing  and  ordering  of  priorities 
among  classes  of  end-users  of  crude  oil,  re- 
sidual fuel  oil,  or  any  refined  petroleum  prod- 
uct, and  for  the  assignment  of  rights,  and 
evidence  of  such  rights,  to  end-users  of  stch 
oUs  or  products,  entitling  such  end  users  to 
obtain  such  oils  or  products  in  precedence  to 
other  classes  of  end-users  not  similarly  en- 
titled. 

"(3)  The  rule  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  shall  take  effect  only  if  the  Pres- 
ident finds  that,  without  such  nile,  all  other 
practicable  and  authorized  methods  to  ilmlt 
energy  demand  will  not  achieve  the  objectives 
of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  and  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Standby  Energy  Emergency  Au- 
thorities Act. 

"(3)  The  President  shaU,  by  order.  In  fur- 
therance of  the  rule  authorized  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (l)  of  this  subsecti->n  and  con- 
sistent with  the  attaitmient  of  the  objectives 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  and  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Standby  Energy  Emergency  Au- 
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thorltlee  Act,  cause  such  adjustments  in  the 
allocations  made  pursuant  to  the  regulation 
under  subsection  (a)  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

"(4)  The  President  shall  provide  for  the 
Mt»  of  local  boards  described  In  section  120(a) 
of  the  Standby  Energy  Emergency  Authorities 
Act  to  be  operated  under  procedures  which 
the  Administrator  shall  establish  pursuant 
to  section  118(c)  of  such  Act  (A)  with  au- 
thority to  receive  petitions  from  any  end-user 
of  crude  oU,  residual  fuel  oil,  or  any  refined 
petroleum  product,  for  which  priorities  and 
'entitlements  are  established  under  paragraph 
•(1)  of  this  subsection  and  (B)  with  author- 
ity to  order  a  reclassiflcatlon  or  modification 
of  any  determination  mwle  under  such  para- 
graph with  respect  to  such  end-user's  ra- 
tioning priority  or  entitlement. 

"  (6)  No  rule  or  order  under  this  subsection 
may  Impose  any  tax  or 'user  fee,  or  provide 
for  a  credit  or  deduction  In  computing  any 
tax. 

"(6)  At  such  time  as  he  finds  that  it  la 
necessary  to  put  a  rule  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  into  effect,  the  President 
shall  transmit  such  rule  to  each  Hovise  of 
Congress  piirsuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 104  of  the  Standhy  Energy  Emergency 
Authorities  Act,  and  such  rule  shall  take 
effect  In  the  manner  prescribed  under  such 
section  1(M. 

"(7)  A  rule  under  paragispta  (1)  of  this 
subsection  shall  provide,  consistent  with  the 
objectives  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
assiirances  that  adequate  supplies  of  gasoline 
and  dleael  fuel  are  made  available  (A)  for 
essential  and  purposeful  mobility  of  persons 
in  the  armed  services  of  the  United  States 
on  military  orders,  (B)  for  household  moves 
related  to  reemployment  or  displacement  due 
to  unemployment,  and  (O)  for  moves  due  to 
health  reasons.". 
Sec.  104.  CoNOBxsaioifAL  Appbovai,  ob  Duap- 

PBOVAL. 

(a)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "end-use  rationing  plan"  means  any 
rule  providing  for  end-use  rationing  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  section  4(h)  of  the  Bmer- 
gency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  at  1073  (as 
amended  by  section  103  of  this  Act)  or  any 
amendment  to  such  a  rule. 

(3)  The  Administrator  shall  trazunnlt  any 
end-use  rationing  plan  (bearing  an  Identifi- 
cation number)  to  each  House  of  Congress  oo 
the  same  date  pursuant  to  section  4(h)(6) 
of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
of  1073. 

(3)  (A)  Xxoept  as  provided  In  subparagn^h 
(B)  of  this  parsgrapb,  IX  an  end-use  ration- 
ing plan  Is  transmitted  to  the  Ho\iae  of  Con- 
gress, such  plan  shall  take  effect  at  the  end 
of  the  first  period  of  16  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  Congress  sitter  the  date  on 
which  such  plan  Is  transmitted  to  such 
Bouses,  unless  between  the  date  of  transmit- 
tal and  the  end  of  such  16-day  period,  either 
House  passes  a  resolution  stating  In  sub- 
stance that  such  Hotue  does  not  favor  such 
plan. 

(B)  An  end-use  rationing  plan  described 
In  nibparagrapb  (A)  may  take  effect  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  16-calendar-day 
period  after  the  date  on  which  such  plan  is 
transmitted.  If  each  House  of  Congress  ap- 
proves a  resolution  afllrmatively  stating  In 
substance  that  such  HqHse  does  not  object 
to  the  implementation  jM  siioh  plan. 

(4)  For  the  puipoee  ot  paragn^h  (8)  of 
this  subsection — 

(A)  continuity  of  session  is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die:  and 

(B)  the  days  on  which  either  House  Is 
not  in  seesion  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are 
excluded  in  the  oomput«tlon  of  the  Ift-calen- 
day-day  period. 


(6)  Under  provisions  contained  In  an  end- 
use  rationing  plan,  a  provision  of  such  a  plan 
may  take  effect  on  a  date  later  than  the  date 
on  whtch  such  plan  otherwise  takes  effect 
purstiant  to  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(b)  (1)  This  subseotion  Is  enacted  by  Con- 
gress— 

(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively,  and  as  such  It  Is  deemed 
a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  Hotise.  respec- 
tively, but  applicable  only  with  respect  to  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  in  that  House  in  the 
case  of  resolutions  described  by  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection;  and  It  sui>er8edee 
other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that  It  Is  in- 
consistent therewith;  and 

(B)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  ss  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  ertent  as  in  the  case  of 
any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "resolution"  means  only  a  resolution  of 
either  House  of  Congress  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  or  (B)  of  this  paragraph. 

(A)  A  resolution  the  matter  after  the 
resolving  clause  of  which  Is  as  follows:  "That 
the  does  not  object  to  the  Imple- 
mentation of  end-use  rationing  plem  n\im- 
bered  submitted  to  the  Congress  on 


,  10     .",  the  first  blank  space  therein 

being  filled  with  the  name  of  the  reeolvlng 
House  and  the  other  blank  space  being  vp- 
propriately  filled;  but  does  not  Include  a 
resolution  which  specifies  more  than  one  end- 
use  rationing  plan. 

(B)  A  reeolutlon  the  matter  after  the  re- 
solving clause  of  which  is  as  follows  "That 
the  does  not  favor  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  end-use  rationing  plan  num- 
bered      transmitted   to   Congress   on 


,  19    .",  the  first  blank  space  therein 

being  filled  with  the  name  of  the  resolving 
House  and  the  other  blank  spaces  therein 
being  appropriately  filled;  but  does  not  in- 
clude a  resolution  which  specifics  more  than 
one  end-use  rationing  plan. 

(3)  A  reeolutlon  once  Introduced  with  re- 
spect to  an  end-use  rationing  plan  shall  Im- 
mediately be  referred  to  a  committee  (and 
all  resolutions  with  respect  to  the  same  plan 
shall  be  referred  to  the  same  committee)  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate  or  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Represenrtatlves  as  the  case 
may  be, 

(4)  (A)  U  the  committee  to  which  a  resolu- 
tion with  respect  to  an  end -use  rationing 
plan  has  been  referred  has  not  reported  It 
at  the  end  of  6  calendar  days  after  Its  re- 
ferral. It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  either 
to  discharge  the  committee  from  further 
consideration  of  such  resolution  or  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  from  further  consid- 
eration of  any  other  resolution  with  respect 
to  such  end-use  rationing  plan  which  has 
been  referred  to  the  committee. 

(B)  A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  an  Individual  favoring  the  reeolu- 
tlon, shall  be  highly  privileged  (except  that 
It  may  not  be  made  after  the  committee  has 
reported  a  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
same  end-iise  rationing  plan),  and  debate 
thereon  shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than 
one  hour,  to  be  divided  equally  between  those 
favoring  and  those  opposing  the  resolution. 
An  amendment  to  the  motion  shall  not  be 
in  order,  and  It  shall  not  be  In  order  to  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  in^t^"" 
was  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(C)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  Is  agreed 
to  or  disagreed  to,  the  motion  may  not  be 
renewed,  nor  may  another  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  other  resolution  with  rea|>ect  to  the 
same  end-use  rationing  plan. 

(5)  (A)  When  the  oommlttee  has  reported. 


or  has  been  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of,  a  resolution,  it  shall  be  at  any 
time  thereafter  in  order  (even  though  a 
previous  motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been 
disagreed  to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution.  The  motion  shall 
be  highly  privileged  and  shall  not  be  de- 
batable. An  amendment  to  the  motion  shall 
not  be  In  order,  and  it  shall  not  be  In  order 
to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(B)  Debate  on  the  resolution  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  shall 
be  limited  to  not  more  than  ten  hours,  which 
shall  be  divided  equally  between  those  favor- 
ing and  those  opposing  such  resolution.  A 
motion  further  to  limit  debate  shall  not  be 
debatable.  An  amendment  to,  or  motion  to 
recommit,  the  resolution  shall  not  be  In 
order,  and  it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  such  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to;  except 
that  it  shall  be  in  order  to  substitute  a  res- 
olution described  in  paragraph  (2)  (A)  of  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  an  end-use  ration- 
ing plan  for  a  resolution  deecrlbed  in  para- 
gn4>h  (3)  (B)  of  this  sxiheectlon  with  respect 
to  the  same  such  plan,  or  a  resolution  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (3)  (B)  of  this  subsec- 
tion with  reepect  to  an  end-use  rationing 
plan  for  a  resolution  described  in  paragraph 
(2)  (A)  of  this  subsection  with  respect  to  the 
same  such  plan. 

(6)  (A)  Motions  to  poe^wne,  made  with 
respect  to  the  discharge  from  committee,  or 
the  consideration  of  a  resolution  and  mo- 
tions to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other 
business,  shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

(B)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Ohalr  rrtatlng  to  the  appllcatioin  of  the  miss 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  iHx>oedui« 
relating  to  a  resolution  ShaU  be  decided 
without  debate. 

(7)  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection,  if  a  House  has  approved 
a  reeolutlon  with  respect  to  an  end-use 
raiuonlng  plan,  then  It  shall  not  be  in  order 
to  consider  In  that  House  any  other  rasolu- 
tlon  with  respect  to  the  same  such  plan. 

(c)  (1)  Any  end-use  rationing  plan  which 
the  Administrator  transmits  to  the  Congress 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (3)  ot  this  sec- 
tion shall  state  the  findings  of  fact  on  whloh 
the  action  is  based,  and  shall  contain  a 
speciflo  statement  explaining  the  rationale 
for  Buoh  pliMi. 

(3)  To  the  greatest  extent  practicable,  any 
and-uss  rattening  plan  whleh  the  Adminis- 
trator transmits  to  the  Oongrsas  pursuant  to 
subseodon  (a)  (2)  of  this  section  sh«U  also 
be  aooompanled  by  an  evaluation  praparsd 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  potential  eoo- 
nomlc  Impacts,  if  any,  of  the  proposed  plan. 
Suoh  eniuatlon  shall  Include  an  analysis  ot 
the  effect  if  any,  of  sudb  plan  on — 

(A)  the  fiscal  Integrity  of  euto  and  local 
government; 

(B)  vital  Industrial  seetora  of  the 
economy: 

(C)  employment,  by  Industrial  and  tzvds 
sector,  as  well  as  on  a  national,  ngtooal. 
State,  and  local  basis; 

(D)  the  economic  vitality  of  regional, 
State,  and  local  areas; 

(E)  the  availability  and  price  of  consumer 
goods  and  servicee; 

(F)  the  gross  national  product; 

(0)  competition  In  all  sectors  of  Industry: 
(H)  small  business:  and 

(1)  the  supply  and  avaUabDlty  of  energy 
resources  for  use  as  fuel  or  as  feedstock  for 
Industry. 

Ssc.  106.  PxDSBAL  Acnom  To  Ikcsxass  Avail- 
ABLx  DoMzsrnc  Prraounnc  Sup- 

PUXS. 

(a)  The  Administrator  may,  by  rule  or  or- 
der, until  midnight,  June  30, 1076,  direct  the 
adjnstmsnt  of  ptx>cesslng  operations  of  re- 
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fineries  In  the  United  States  to  producs 
petroleum  products,  petrochemical  feed- 
stocks, petrochemicals,  and  asphalt  In  pro- 
portions commensurate  with  national  needs, 
consistent  with  the  purpoees  of  this  Act,  and 
consistent  with  the  attainment  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  section  4(b)  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973. 

(b)(1)  The  Administrator  may,  by  order, 
require  the  production  of  crude  oil  at  the 
producer  level  at  the  maximum  efllclent  rate 
of  production. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall  consult  with 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  with  the 
States  and  agencies  thereof  in  order  to  de- 
termine which  persons  should  reasonably  be 
required  to  produce  crude  oil  at  the  rates 
specified  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "maximum  efficient  rate"  with  respect 
to  any  oilfield  other  than  oilfields  on  Federal 
lands  means  the  rato  determined  by  the 
State  or  agency  thereof  in  which  such  oil- 
field is  located,  and  with  respect  to  any  oil- 
field on  Federal  land  metms  the  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  production  from  any 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  now  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  641  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code. 

Ssc.  106.  OrHza  Aicxndmzmts  to  thx  Eiczs- 
CKircT  Petbolettm:  Aixocation 
Act  or  1073. 

(a)  Section  4  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1073  (as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 103  of  this  Act)  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  such  section  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection : 

"(1)  If  any  provision  of  the  regulation  un- 
der subsection  (a)  provides  that  any  alloca- 
tion of  residual  fuel  oil  or  refined  petroleum 
products  Is  to  be  based  on  use  of  such  oil  or 
producte,  or  amounte  of  such  oil  or  producte 
supplied,  during  a  historical  period,  the  reg- 
ulation shall  contain  provisions  designed  to 
assure  that  such  historical  period  can  be  ad- 
justed (or  other  adjustmsnta  In  allocations 
can  be  made)  In  order  to  reflect  regional  dis- 
parities In  use,  population  growth,  or  un- 
usual factors  Infiuenclng  use  (including  un- 
usual changes  In  climatic  conditions),  of 
such  oil  or  producte  In  such  historical  period. 
ThU  subsection  shall  take  effect  80  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion. Adjustments  for  such  purposes  shall 
taks  effect  no  later  than  6  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  thu  subseotion.  Adjust- 
mente  to  reflect  population  growth  shall  be 
based  vipoQ.  the  most  ourrent  figures  avail- 
able ftom  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the 
Census." 

(b)  Section  4(g)(1)  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "February  38,  1976"  in  each 
case  the  term  appears  and  Inserting  In  each 
case  "June  30. 1976". 

(c)  Section  4(b)  (1)  (O)  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1978  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(O)  allocation  of  residual  fuel  oil  and 
refined  petroleum  producte  in  such  amounte 
ah(^  in  such  manner  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  exploration  for,  and 
production  or  extraction  of — 

"(1)  fuels,  and 

"(11)    minerals  essential   to  the   require- 
ments of  the  United  States, 
*qg    'or    required    transportation    related 
tnweto;". 

(d)  The  Administrator  shall  exercise  any 
authority  conferred  on  him  under  this  Act 
and  under  any  other  Act  to  take  steps 
designed  to  alleviate  any  shortages  In  petro- 
ehemlcal  feedstocks,  petrochemicals,  and 
asphalt,  and  not  later  than  60  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall 


report  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  (1) 
any  such  shortages,  (2)  all  steps  taken  to 
alleviate  any  such  shortages,  (3)  any  adverse 
impact  on  employment  reeultlng  from  any 
such  shortages,  and  (4)  any  legislative 
recommendations  which  he  deems  necessary 
to  allelvate  any  such  shortages. 

Ssc.    107.   CONTSOLS   ON   IMPOBTED  PKTSOLEUM 

Prices. 

Section  4  of  the  Emergency  Petroleimi 
Allocation  Act  of  1973  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  such  section  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection : 

"(J)(l)  As  soon  as  practicable,  but  not 
later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  the  President  shall 
amend  the  regulation  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  so  as  to  specify  (or  prescribe 
a  manner  for  determining)  equitable  ceiling 
prices  for  all  sales  in  the  United  States  of 
crude  oil  (or  classifications  thereof)  im- 
ported into  the  United  Stetes. 

"  (2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subeectlon,  the 
term  'equitable  celling  price'  means  a  price 
for  crude  oil  imported  Into  the  United  States, 
which  is  reasonable,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  need  to  obtain  sufllcient  supplies  of 
crude  oil  and  to  permit  the  attelnment  of 
the  objectives  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, balanced  against  the  need  to  control 
infiatlon  of  basic  and  eesential  goods  and 
services  and  hold  down  coste  to  Industrial 
and  Individual  consumers. 

"(3)  (A)  Any  regulation  estebllshing  an 
equlteble  celling  price  for  purposes  of  this 
section  for  a  sale  in  the  United  Stetee  of 
imported  crude  oil  shall  disallow  any  portion 
of  the  seller's  price  of  such  oil  which  is  attrib- 
utable to  foreign  taxes  or  royalties,  or  to 
prices  paid  to  an  affiliate,  to  the  extent  that 
the  seller  (directly  or  indirectly)  received 
or  will  receive  any  dividends,  rebate,  or 
silmlar  benefit,  or  any  reduction  in  Federal 
tax  liability  as  a  reeult  of  payment  of  suoh 
tax,  royalty,  or  price. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  In^mrted  crude  oil 
which  Is  not  sold  In  the  United  States  before 
It  Is  refined,  the  provtsVons  of  the  regulatlofi 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  which 
specify  (or  prescribe  a  manner  for  deter- 
mining) prices  of  residual  fuel  oil  and 
refined  petroleum  producte  derived  from 
such  crude  oil  shall  disallow  a  portion  of  the 
seller's  cost  of  such  residual  fuel  oU  and 
refined  petroleum  producte  equal  to  the 
amount  which  would  have  been  disallowed 
under  subparagraph  (A)  had  such  crude  oU 
been  sold  In  the  United  Stetes  bsfore  It  was 
refined. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'aflBlate'  with  respect  to  any  seller 
means  any  person  who  controls,  Is  controlled 
by,  or  Is  under  common  control  with,  suoh 
seller;  and  the  term  'sale'  inoludee  exchange. 

"(6)  As  soon  as  practicable,  but  not  later 
than  30  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subsection,  and  30  days  after  any  amend- 
ment to  the  regulation  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  with  respect  to  prices,  the 
President  shall  transmit  to  Congress  a  stete- 
ment  setting  forth  the  effect  of  such  regu- 
lation, If  any,  on — 

"(A)  the  supply  and  demand  of  crude  oil, 
residual  fuel  oil,  or  refined  petroleum 
products; 

"(B)  the  economy  as  a  whole,  including 
the  Impact  upon  consumers,  the  Consumer 
Price  Index,  and  the  profltebllity  of  and  em- 
ployment in  Industry  and  business;  and 

"(C)  competition  within  the  petroleum 
Industry  and  any  significant  problems  of  en- 
forcement of  such  regulation.". 

SXC.    106.    PaiCZ    ROLLSACX. 

The  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
of  1973  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  fcdlowlng  new  section: 


"coLXna  PRICES  roR  prrHOLrtrM  prodttcts  pho- 

DTTCED   OR    REPINKO   Of    TRK    TTNTTED   STATES 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  (1)  As  soon  as  practicable,  but 
not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section,  the  President  shall 
amend  the  regulation  under  section  4(a)  of 
this  Act  so  as  to  estebllsh  maximum  prices 
with  re^>ect  to  each  sale  described  in  para- 
graph (3)  by  any  person  of  crude  oil,  residual 
fuel  oil,  or  any  refined  petroleum  product. 
Subject  to  subsection  (b),  such  maximum 
prices  shall  be  set  at  a  level  no  higher  than 
the  November  1,  1973,  base  price  for  such 
oil  or  product. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  No- 
vember 1 ,  1973,  base  price  for  crude  oil,  resid- 
ual fuel,  oil,  or  a  refined  petroleum  product 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  an  oil  or  product  of  a 
classification  for  which  a  maximxim  price 
was  prescribed  for  sales  on  November  1,  1973, 
under  the  Ekx>nomlc  Stabilization  Act  of  1970, 
such  maximum  price,  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  an  oil  or  product  of  a 
classification  for  which  such  a  maximum 
price  was  not  prescribed,  the  highest  price 
pertaining  to  substantial  volumes  of  actual 
transactions  by  the  seller  of  such  oil  or  prod- 
uct during  the  14-day  period  ending  on 
November  1,  1973,  for  like  or  similar  oils  or 
products;  or,  if  no  transactions  by  such  seller 
occurred  during  such  period,  then  the  high- 
est price  pertaining  to  substantial  vcdumes 
of  actual  transactions  charged  by  similar 
sellers  for  like  or  similar  oils  or  producte 
during  such  14-day  period. 
Price  increases  announced  after  November 
1,  1973,  and  made  retroactive  to  November 
1,  1973,  or  an  earlier  date,  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  in  effect  on  or  prior 
to  such  date  for  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  Subject  to  subsection  (c),  maximum 
prices  required  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  shall  apply  to  all  sales  In  the 
United  States  of  crude  oil  produced  In  the 
United  Stetes  and  all  sales  in  the  United 
Stetes  of  residual  fuel  oil  and  refined  petro- 
leum producte  refined  in  the  United  Stetes. 

"(b)  Subject  to  section  4(j)  (3)  (B)  of  this 
Act,  prices  required  to  be  estebllshed  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  provide 
for  doUar-for-doUar  increase  or  decreases 
from  the  November  1 ,  1 973  base  price  for  any 
seller  to  refiect  net  increases  or  decreases 
occurring  after  November  1,  1973,  In  such 
seller's  coste;  except  that  (notwithstanding 
section  4(b)(3)   of  this  Act)  — 

"(1)  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
atteltunent  of  the  objectives  specified  In  sec- 
tion 4(b)  (1)  of  thU  Act,  the  President  shall 
amend  such  regulation  so  that  relative  prices 
of  refined  petroleum  producte  refiect  their 
historical   relative  price   relationships;    and 

"(3)  the  President  may  amend  such  reg- 
ulation so  as  to  prevent  any  profit  marglzis 
on  any  sales  or  exchangee  of  such  oil  and 
producte  which  the  President  determines  are 
excessive,  taking  Into  account  hlstortoal 
profit  margins  and  profit  margins  allowable 
for  the  7-day  period  ending  on  November 
1,  1973,  under  regulations  under  the  Boo- 
nomlc  StebUlzatlon  Act  of  1070. 

"(c)  (1)  The  regulation  under  section  4(a) 
shall  not  specify  (or  prescribe  a  manner  of 
determining)  prices  applicable  to  the  first 
sale  of  new  crude  oil  produced  from  a  prop- 
erty In  the  United  Stetes  by  a  seller  (A)  who 
produced  such  crude  on  and  (B)  who  (to- 
gether with  all  persons  who  control,  are  con- 
trolled by  or  are  under  common  control 
with  such  seller)  produced  in  the  aggregate 
less  than  18,400  barrels  of  crude  oU  and 
condensates  per  day  (including  production 
outside  the  United  Stetee)  averaged  during 
the  base  period. 

"(3)  The  regulation  under  section  4(a)  of 
this  Act  may  be  amended  to  include  such  ' 
requlremente  respecting  reporting  and   In- 
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•pecUons  •«  the  President  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  subsection.  Officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  designated  by 
tbe  President  may  make  inspections  provided 
for  In  such  regulation. 

"(3)  For  purp>oaes  of  this  subsection — 
"(A)  THe  term  'new  crude  oU'  means  the 
excess  of — 

"(1)  the  total  number  of  barrels  of  crude 
oil  produced  In  the  United  States  and  acid 
from  a  property  In  a  particular  month,  over 
"(11)  the  base  production  control  level 
for  that  property  for  that  mouth  (plus  any 
new  crude  deficit  adjuatmeut  (as  defined 
tn  subparagraph  (C) )  wtucta  is  applicable 
to  the  property  for  such  month) . 

"(B)  The  term  'base  production  control 
level'  for  a  particular  mouth  for  a  particu- 
lar property  means— 

"(1)  If  crude  oU  was  produced  and  sold 
from  that  property  In  every  month  of  the 
base  period,  the  total  number  of  barrels  of 
crude  oil  produced  and  sold  from  tlmt  prop- 
erty In  the  same  month  of  the  base  period; 
or 

Jliii)  If  crude  petroleum  was  not  produced 
and  sold  from  that  property  In  every  month 
of  the  base  period,  the  total  number  of 
barrels  of  crude  oil  produced  and  sold  from 
that  property  In  the  base  period  divided  by 
12. 

"iO  The  new  crude  deficit  adjugtment 
applicable  to  a  property  for  a  particular 
month  Is  the  amount  (If  any)  by  which — 
"(1)  the  sum  of  the  bMe  production  con- 
trol levels  for  all  calendar  months  begin - 
nixxg  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section and  endltxg  before  such  particular 
month,  plus  all  amounts  of  new  crude  pro- 
duction for  such  months,  exceeds 

"(11)  the  total  number  of  barrels  produced 
and  sold  from  such  propei^  In  all  such 
months. 

"(D)  The  term  'property'  means  the  right 
whlota  arises  from  a  lease  or  from  a  fee  In- 
terest to  produce  crude  oil. 

"(E)  The  term  'base  period'  means  the 
13-month  period  ending  June  30,  1073. 

"(F)  A  person  produces  criide  oil  only  If 
he  baa  an  Interest  In  the  production  there- 
of which  permits  blm  to  take  bis  production 
(or  share  thereof)  In  kind. 

"(e)  Insofar  as  pracUcable,  the  President 
shall  amend  the  regulation  under  section 
4(a)  of  this  Act  to  Insure  that  all  persons 
engaging  In  sales  of  prude  oil  to  refiners  or 
of  residual  fuel  oil  or  refined  petroleum 
products  In  sales  to  any  purchaser  average 
the  costs  of  Its  foreign  and  domestic  crude 
oil.  residual  fuel  oil,  and  refined  petroleum 
products." 

Sac.  109\PaoiaonoN  or  Fkanchisco  Dsalxu. 

(a)  As  used  In  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  "distributor"  means  a  person 
'•ngaged  in  the  sale,  consignment,  or  distribu- 
tion, of  petroleum  products  to  wholesale  or 
iXetall  outlets,  whether  or  not  It  owns,  leases, 
or  la  any  way  controls,  such  outlets. 

(3)  The  term  "fraiichlse"  means  any 
agreement  or  contract  between  a  refiner  or 
a  distributor  and  a  retailer  or  between  a 
MOner  aiul  distributor,  under  which  such 
retailer  or  distributor  is  granted  authority 
to  use  a  trademark,  trade  name,  service 
mark,  or  other  Identifying  symbol  or  name, 
owned  by  such  refiner  or  distributor,  or  any 
agreement  or  contract  between  such  parties 
under  which  such  retailer  or  distributor  Is 
gra&ted  authority  to  occupyrpremlses  owned, 
leased,  or  in  any  way  controlled,  by  a  party 
^o  such  agr»ement  or  contract,  for  the  pur- 
pose erf  engaging  in  the  dlstrlbuUon  or  sale 
■P^  petroleum  products  for  purposes  other 
than  resale. 

(3)  The  term  "reflner"  means  a  person 
-engaged  in  the  refining  or  Importing  of 
.petroleum  products. 

(4)  The  term  "retaUer"  means  a  person 


engaged  in  the  sale  of  any  refined  petroleum 
product  (as  defined  in  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973)  for  pur- 
poses other  than  resale  within  any  State, 
either  under  a  franchise  or  Independent  of 
any  franchise. 

(6)  The  phrase  "cancel,  fall  to  renew,  or 
otherwise  terminate  a  franchise"  includes  an 
Increase  in  the  rent  of  the  distributor  or 
retailer  under  a  franchise  which  makes  con- 
tinued operation  under  such  franchise  eco- 
nomically unfeasible  for  such  distributor  or 
retailer. 

(b)(1)  A  refiner  or  distributer  shall  not 
cancel,  fall  to  renew,  or  othenvlse  terminate, 
a  franchise,  unless  he  furnishes  prior  notifi- 
cation pursuant  to  this  paragraph  to  each 
distributor  or  retailer  aSected  thereby.  Such 
notification  shall  be  in  writing  and  sent  to 
such  distributor  or  retailer  by  certified  mail 
not  less  than  ninety  days  prior  to  the  date 
on  which  such  franchise  trill  be  canceled,  not 
renewed,  or  otherwise  terminated.  Such  no- 
tification shall  contain  a  statement  of  Inten- 
ticn  to  cancel,  to  fall  to  renew,  or  to  other- 
wise terminate,  such  franchise,  together  with 
the  reasons  therefor,  the  date  on  which 
such  cancellation,  falivire  to  renew,  or  termi- 
nation, shall  take  effect,  siid  a  statement  of 
all  remedies  available  to  such  distributor  or 
retailer  under  this  section  together  with  a 
stimmary  of  the  applicable  provisions  of  this 
section. 

(2)  A  reOner  or  distributor  shall,  not  can- 
cel, fall  to  renew,  or  otherwise  terminate,  a 
franchise,  unless  the  retailer  or  distributor 
whose  franchise  Is  canocled.  not  renewed,  or 
otherwise  tennluated,  (A)  (i)  failed  to  com- 
ply substantially  with  any  essential  and  rea- 
scoiable  requirement  of  such  franchise  or 
(11)  failed  to  act  In  good  faith  in  carrying 
out  the  terms  of  such  franchise,  or  (B)  unless 
such  refiner  or  distributor  withdraws  entire- 
ly from  the  sale  of  petroleum  products 
(other  than  crude  oil)  in  commerce  for  sale 
other  than  resale  In  the  United  Stetes. 

(c)  (1)  If  a  refiner  or  distributor  engages 
In  conduct  prohibited  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  a  retailer  or  a  distributor  may 
maintain  a  suit  against  such  refiner  or  dis- 
tributor. A  retailer  may  maintain  such  suit 
against  a  distributor  or  a  refiner  whose  ac- 
tions affect  commerce  and  whose  petroleum 
prodticts  with  respect  to  conduct  prohibited 
under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  he  sells  or  has  sold,  directly 
6t  Indirectly,  under  a  franchise.  A  distributor 
may  maintain  such  suit  against  a  refiner 
whose  actions  affect  commerce  and  whose 
petroleum  products  he  purchases  or  has  pur- 
chased or  whose  products  he  distributes  or 
has  dUtrlbated  to  reuilers. 

(3)  The  court  shall  grant  such  equitable 
relief  as  Is  necessary  to  remedy  the  effects  of 
conduct  prohibited  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  which  such  court  finds  to  exist, 
Including  declaratory  Judgment  ar.d  manda- 
tory or  prohlblUve  Injunctive  relief.  The 
court  may  grant  Interim  equitable  relief,  and 
actual  and  punitive  damages  (except  for  ac- 
tions for  a  failure  to  renew)  where  Indicated. 
In  suits  under  this  section,  and  may.  vinleas 
such  suit  Is  frivolous,  direct  that  costs.  In- 
cluding reasonable  attorney  and  expert  wit- 
ness fees,  be  paid  by  the  defendant.  In  the 
case  of  actions  for  a  failure  to  renew,  dam- 
ages shall  be  limited  to  actual  damages,  in- 
cluding the  value  of  the  plaintiff's  equity  in 
the  franchise. 

(3)  A  suit  under  thU  section  may  be 
brought  in  the  district  coiat  of  the  United 
States  for  any  judicial  district  In  which  the 
distributor  or  the  refiner  against  whom  such 
suit  Is  maintained  resides,  is  found,  or  Is 
doing  business,  without  regard  to  the  amount 
In  controversy. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  secUon  expUv 
at  midnight.  June  30,  1976.  but  such  expira- 


tion shall  not  affect  any  pending  action  or 
pending  proceeding,  civil  or  criminal,  not 
finally  determined  on  such  date,  nor  any  ac- 
tion or  proceeding  based  upon  a  cancellation, 
failure  to  renew,  or  termination  of  a  fran- 
chise committed  prior  to  midnight.  June  30. 
1975,  except  that  no  suit  under  this  section, 
which  is  based  upon  a  cancellation,  failure 
to  renew,  or  termination  of  a  franchise  com- 
mitted prior  to  midnight,  June  30,  1076.  shall 
be  maintained  unless  commenced  within 
three  years  after  such  cancellation,  failure  to 
renew,  or  termination  of  a  franchise. 
Sbc.  110.  PxoHismoiTS  ON  Unxeasokabu 
Actions. 

(a)  Action  taken  under  authority  of  this 
Act,  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
of  1973,  or  other  Federal  law  resulting  In  the 
allocation  of  petroleum  products  and  elec- 
trical energy  among  classes  of  visers  or  re- 
sulting in  restrictions  on  use  of  petroleum 
products  and  electrical  energy,  shall  be 
equitable,  shall  not  be  arbitrary  or  capri- 
cious, and  shall  not  unreasonsbly  discrimi- 
nate among  classes  of  users.  Such  allocations 
shall  contain  provisions  designed  to  foster 
reciprocal  and  nondiscriminatory  treatment 
by  foreign  countries  of  United  States  citi- 
zens engaged  In  commerce. 

(b)  To  the  maxlmxun  extent  practicable, 
any  restriction  on  the  use  of  energy  shall  be 
designed  to  be  carried  out  In  such  manner 
so  as  to  be  fair  and  to  create  a  reasonable 
distribution  of  the  burden  of  such  restriction 
on  all  sectors  of  the  economy,  without  Im- 
posing an  unreasonably  disproportionate 
share  of  such  burden  on  any  specific  Indus- 
try, business,  or  commercial  enterprises,  or 
on  any  Individual  segment  thereof,  and  shall 
give  due  consideration  to  the  needs  of  com- 
mercial, retaU.  and  service  establishments, 
whose  normal  function  is  to  supply  goods 
and  services  of  an  essentlsl  convenience  na- 
ture durii\g  times  of  day  other  than  conven- 
tional daytime  working  hoiu^. 

Sbc.  111.  RxouLATKD  caauxxs. 

Within  48  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Boaid. 
the  Federal  Maritime  Owftmisslon,  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Oclnmlsslon.  shall  re- 
port separately  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  on  the  need  for  addi- 
tional regulatory  authority  In  order  to  con- 
serve fuel  during  the  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  end- 
ing on  midnight,  June  30,  1076.  while  con- 
tinuing to  proTlde  for  the  public  conven- 
ience nnd  necessity.  Each  such  report  shall 
Identify  with  speWflClty — 

(1)  the  type  of  rejtaatory  authority 
needed; 

(2)  the  reasons  why  such  authority  is 
needed: 

(3)  the  probable  Impact  on  fuel  conserva- 
tion of  such  authority; 

(4)  the  probable  effect  on  the  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  of  such  authority; 
and 

(6)  the  competitive  Impact,  If  any,  of  such 
authority. 

Each  such  report  shall  further  make  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  changes  in  any 
existing  fuel  allocation  programs  which  are 
deemed  necessary  to  provide  for  the  public 
convenience  and  necessity  during  such  pe- 
riod. 

Sec.  112.  ANrmusT  Paovisroifs. 

(a)  Except  as  specifically  provided  In  sub- 
section (1),  no  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  convey  to  any  person  subject  to 
this  Act  any  immunity  from  civil  and  crimi- 
nal liability  or  to  create  defenses  to  actions, 
luider  the  antitrust  laws. 

(b)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  "anti- 
trust laws"  means — 

(1)  the  Act  entlUed  "An  Act  to  protect 
trade  and   commerce   against   unlawful  re- 
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stralnts  and  monopolies",  approved  July  2, 
1890  (16  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.),  as  amended; 

(2)  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  supple- 
ment existliig  laws  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.*s",  approved  October  15,  1914  (15  US.C. 
12  et  seq.) ,  as  amended; 

(3)  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  41  et  seq.) ,  as  amended; 

(4)  sections  73  and  74  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  reduce  taxation,  to  provide  reve- 
nue for  tho  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses',  approved  August  27,  1894  (16  U.S.C. 
8  and  9  ^ ,  as  amended;  and 

(5)  Uie  Act  of  June  19.  1936,  chapter  592 
(15  U.S.C.  13. 13a,  13b.  and  21a) . 

(c)  (1)  To  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
the  Administrator  may  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  advisory  committees  as  he 
determines  are  necessary.  Any  such  advisory 
commltt?es  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  of 
1972  (5  U.S.C.  App.  I),  whether  or  not  such 
Act  or  any  of  its  provisions  expires  or  termi- 
nates during  the  term  of  this  Act  or  of  such 
committees,  and  in  all  cases  shall  be  chaired 
by  a  regular  full-time  Federal  employee  and 
shall  Include  representatives  of  the  public. 
The  meetings  of  such  committees  shall  be 
open  to  the  public. 

(2)  A  representative  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  be  in  attendance  at  all  meetliigs 
of  any  advisory  committee  established  pur- 
suant to  this  section.  The  Attorney  General 
and  the  Federal  Trade  ComnUsslon  shall  have 
adequate  advance  notice  of  any  meeting  and 

(may  have  an  ofQcial  representative  attend 
and  participate  in  any  such  meeting. 

(3)  A  full  and  complete  verbatim  tran- 
script shall  be  kept  of  all  advisory  commit- 
tee meetings,  and  shall  be  taken  and  depos- 
ited, together  with  any  agreement  resulting 
therefrom,  with  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  Such  transcript 
and  agreement  shall  be  made  available  for 
public  Inspection  and  copying,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  652  (b)  (1)  and  (b) 
(8)  of  tlUe  6.  United  States  Code. 

(d)  The  Administrator,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  shall  promulgate, 
by  rule,  standards  and  procedures  by  which 
persons  engaged  in  the  business  of  pro- 
duolng,  refining,  marketing,  or  distributing 
crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil  or  any  refined 
petroleum  product  may  develop  and  imple- 
ment voluntary  agreements  and  plans  of  ac- 
tion to  carry  out  such  agreements  which  the 
Administrator  determines  are  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  objectives  stated  In  section 
4(b)  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  of  1073. 

(e)  The  standards  and  procedures  under 
■ubseotlon  (d)  shall  be  promulgated  pursu- 
ant to  section  663  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code.  They  shall  provide,  among  other 
things,  that — 

(1)  Such  agreements  and  plans  of  action 
shall  be  developed  by  meetings  of  commit- 
tees, councils,  or  other  groups  which  Include 
representatives  of  the  public,  of  Interested 
segments  of  the  petroleum  industry  and  of 
Industrial,  mtinlclpal,  and  private  consum- 
ers, and  shall  in  all  eases  be  chaired  by  a 
regular  full-time  Federal  employee; 

(2)  Meetings  held  to  develop  a  voluntary 
agreement  or  a  plan  of  action  under  this 
subsection  shall  permit  attendance  by  in- 
terested persons  and  shall  be  preceded  by 
timely  and  adequate  notice  with  Identifica- 
tion of  the  agenda  of  such  meeting  to  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  to  the  public  In  the  affected  com- 
munity; 

(3)  Interested  persons  shall  be  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  present.  In  writing  and  orally, 
data,  views,  and  EO'guments  at  such  meetings; 

(4)  A  full  and  complete  verbatim  tran- 
script shall  be  kept  of  any  meeting,  confer- 


ence, or  communication  held  to  develop,  Im- 
plent,  or  carry  out  a  voluntary  agreement  or 
a  plan  of  action  under  this  subsection  and 
shall  be  taken  and  deposited,  together  with 
any  agreement  resulting  therefrom,  with  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  Such  transcript  and  agreement 
shall  be  available  for  public  Inspection  and 
copying,  subject  to  provisions  of  sections 
662  (b)(1)  and  (b)(3)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

(f)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  may 
exempt  types  or  classes  of  meetings,  confer- 
ences, or  communications  from  the  require- 
ments of  subsections  (c)  (3)  and  (e)  (4).  pro- 
vided such  meetings,  conferences,  or  com- 
munications are  ministerial  in  nature  and 
are  for  the  sole  purpose  of  Implementing  or 
carrying  out  a  voluntary  agreement  or  plan 
of  action  authorized  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion. Such  ministerial  meeting,  conference, 
or  communication  may  take  place  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  requirements  as  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  may  prescribe  by 
rule.  Such  persons  participating  in  such 
meeting,  conference,  or  communicitlon  shall 
cause  a  record  to  be  made  sreclfying  the 
date  such  meeting,  conference,  or  commtmi- 
catlon  tool:  place  and  the  persons  Involved, 
and  summarizing  the  subject  matter  dis- 
cussed. Such  record  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Attorney 
General,  where  it  shall  be  made  available  for 
public  Inspection  and  copying. 

(g)(1)  The  Attorney  General  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  participate 
from  the  beginning  in  the  development,  im- 
plementation, and  carrying  out  of  voluntary 
agreements  and  plans  of  action  authorized 
under  this  section.  Each  may  propose  any 
alternative  which  would  avoid  or  overcome, 
to  the  greatest  extent  practicable,  possible 
antl-oompetltlve  effects  while  achieving  sub- 
stantially the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Each  shall 
have  the  right  to  review,  amend,  modify,  dis- 
approve, or  prospectively  revoke,  on  Its  own 
motion  or  upon  the  request  of  any  interested 
person,  any  plan  of  action  or  voluntary 
agreement  at  any  time,  and,  if  revoked, 
thereby  withdraw  prospectively  the  im- 
munity which  may  be  conferred  by  subsec- 
tion (1)  of  this  section. 

(9)  Any  voluntary  agreement  or  plan  of 
action  entered  into  pursuant  to  this  section 
shaU  be  submitted  In  writing  to  the  At- 
torney General  and  the  Federal  TnAe  Com- 
mission twenty  days  before  being  imple- 
mented, where  It  shall  be  made  available  for 
public  inspection  and  copying. 

(h)  (1)  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  shall  monitor  the 
development.  Implementation,  and  carrying 
out  of  plans  of  action  and  voluntary  agree- 
ments authorized  under  this  section  to  as- 
sure the  protection  and  fostering  of  com- 
petition and  the  prevention  of  anticom- 
petitive practices  and  effects. 

(2)  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  shall  promulgate  Joint 
regulations  concerning  the  maintenance  of 
necessary  and  appropriate  documents,  min- 
utes, transcripts,  and  other  records  related 
to  the  development,  implementation,  or 
carrying  out  of  plans  of  action  or  voluntary 
agreement  authorized  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(3t  Persons  developing,  implementing,  or 
carrying  out  plans  of  action  or  voluntary 
agreements  authorized  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  maintain  those  records  required  by  such 
joint  reinilatlons.  The  Attorney  General  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  have  ac- 
oeas  to  and  the  right  to  copy  such  records 
at  reasonable  times  and  upon  reasonable 
notice. 

(4)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Attorney  General  may  each  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  their  respon- 
sibilities  under   this   Act.   They   may  both 


utilize  for  such  purposes  and  for  purposes  of 
enforcement,  any  and  all  powers  conferred 
upon  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  or  the 
Department  of  Justice,  or  both,  by  any  other 
provision  of  law,  including  the  antitrust 
laws;  and  wherever  such  provision  of  law 
refers  to  "the  purposes  of  this  Act"  or  like 
terms,  the  reference  shall  be  understood  to 
be  this  Act. 

(1)  I'here  shall  be  available  as  a  defense 
to  any  civil  or  criminal  action  brought  under 
the  antitrust  laws  in  respect  of  actions  taken- 
in  good  faith  to  develop  and  implement  a 
voluntary  agreement  or  plan  of  action  to 
carry  out  a  voluntary  agreement  by  persons 
engaged  in  the  business  of  producing,  refin- 
ing, marketing,  or  distributing  crude  oU, 
residual  fuel  oil,  or  any  refined  petroleum 
produot  that — 

( 1 )  such  action  was — 

(A)  authorized  and  approved  purusant  to 
this  section,  and 

(B)  undertaken  and  carried  out  solely  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  section  and  in 
compliance  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  this  section,  and  the  rules  promulgaied 
hereunder;  and  y 

(2 )  such  persons  fully  compiled  wKh  the 
requirements  of  this  section  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  promulgated  hereunder. 

(J )  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  granting  immunity  for.  nor  as 
limiting  or  In  any  way  affecting  any  remedy 
or  penalty  which  may  result  from  any  legal 
action  or  proceeding  arising  from,  any  acts 
or  practices  which  occurred :  ( 1 )  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  (2)  outside 
the  scope  end  purposes,  or  not  in  compliance 
with  the  terms  and  conditions,  of  this  Act 
and  thU  section,  or  (3)  subsequent  to  mid- 
night, June  30,  1975. 

(k)  Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  this  section  shall  apply  in  lieu  of 
section  6(c)  of  the  Emergencv  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973.  All  actions  taken  and 
any  authority  or  Immunity  granted  under 
such  section  6(c)  shall  be  hereafter  taken  or 
granted,  as  the  case  may  be,  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

(1)  The  pro"lsloni  of  section  708  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Att  of  1960,  as  amended, 
shall  not  apply  to  any  action  authorized  to 
be  taken  under  this  Act  or  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973. 

(m)  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Feder- 
al Trade  OonAnisslon  shall  each  submit  to 
the  Congress  Ind  to  the  President,  at  least 
once  every  six  months,  a  report  on  the  Im- 
pact on  competition  and  on  small  business 
of  actions  authorized  by  this  section. 

(n)  The  authority  granted  by  this  section 
(Including  any  immunity  under  subsection 
(1) )  shall  terminate  at  midnight,  June 
80,  1076. 

Sec.  113.  EXPOBTS. 

(a)  The  Administrator  la  authorized,  by 
rule  or  order,  to  restrict  exports  of  coal,  nat- 
ural gas,  petroleum  products,  petrochemical 
feedstocks,  and  petrochemicals,  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  determines  to  be 
appropriate  and  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  the  administration  of  the  restric- 
tions under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
the  Administrator  may  request  and.  If  so. 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall,  pursuant  to 
the  procedures  established  bv  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1969  (but  without  re- 
gard to  the  phrase  "and  to  reduce  the  seri- 
ous Inflationary  Impact  of  abnormal  foreign 
demand"  In  section  3(2)  (A)  of  such  Act), 
Impose  such  restrictions  on  exp>ort8  of  coal, 
natural  gas,  petroleum  products,  petrochem- 
ical feedstocks  and  petrochemicals,  as  the 
Administrator  determines  to  be  appropriate 
and  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 
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(c)  Rules  or  orders  of  the  Administrator 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and  ac- 
ttoos  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  shall 
take  Into  account  the  historical  trading  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  with  Canada  and 
Mexico. 

Sec.   114.  EvFi^Ticzirr  IicpAcr  aitd  XJmat- 

PLOTMXMT  ASSIBTAirCS. 

(a)  The  President  shall  take  Into  consider- 
ation and  shall  minimize,  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent practicable,  any  adverse  Impact  of  ac- 
tions taken  pxirsuant  to  this  Act  upon  em- 
ployment. All  agencies  of  Federal  Oorem- 
Ingment  shall  cooperate  fully  xmder  their 
existing  statutory  authority  to  minimiao  any 
adverse  Impact  upon  employment. 

(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make 
grants.  In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  him,  to  States  to  provide  cash 
benefits  to  any  individual  who  Is  unemployed 
as  a  resiUt  of  disruptions,  dislocations,  or 
shortages  of  energy  supplies  and  resources, 
Euid  who  Is  not  eligible  for  unemployment 
assistance  or  who  has  exhatisted  his  rights 
to  such  assistance  (within  the  meaning  of 
paragrai^  (4)  (B)  of  this  subsection) . 

(2)  Regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Lal>or 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subaectlon  may 
require  that  States  enter  Into  agreements  as 
a  condition  of  receiving  a  grant  under  this 
subsection,  and  such  regulations — 

(A)  shall  provide  that — 

(I)  •  benefit  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
available  to  any  Individual  who  is  unem- 
ployed as  a  result  of  disruptions,  disloca- 
tions, or  shortages  of  energy  supplies  and  re- 
sources and  who  is  not  eligible  for  unem- 
ployment assistance  or  has  exhausted  his 
rights  to  such  assistance  (without  regard  to 
whether  such  unemployment  commenced 
before  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act); 

(II)  a  benefit  provided  to  such  an  individ- 
ual shall  be  available  to  such  individual  for 
any  week  of  unemployment  which  begins 
after  the  date  on  which  this  Act  Is  enacted 
and  before  July  1,  1975,  In  which  such  In- 
dividual is  unemployed; 

(ill)  the  amount  of  a  benefit  with  req>ect 
to  a  week  of  unemployment  shall  be  equal 
to— 

(I)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  has 
exhausted  his  eligibility  for  unemployment 
assistance,  the  amount  of  the  weekly  unem- 
ployment compensation  payment  for  which 
he  was  most  recently  eligible;  or 

(II)  In  the  case  of  any  other  individual, 
an  amount  which  shall  be  set  by  the  State  In 
which  the  Individual  was  last  employed  at  a 
level  which  shall  take  into  account  the  bene- 
fit levels  provided  by  SUte  law  for  persons 
covered  by  the  State's  unemployment  com- 
pensation program,  but  which  shall  not  be 
less  than  the  mlnimxun  weekly  amount,  nor 
more  than  the  maximum  weekly  amount, 
under  the  unemployment  compensation  law 
of  the  State:  and 

(B)  may  provide  that  individuals  eligible 
tar  a  benefit  under  this  subsection  have  been 
employed  for  up  to  one  month  In  the  52- 
week  period  preceding  the  filing  of  a  claim 
for  benefits  under  this  subsection. 

(3)  Unemployment  resulting  from  disrup- 
tions, dislocations,  or  shortages  of  energy 
supplies  and  resoxirces  shall  be  defined  in 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  lAtxx.  Such 
regulations  shall  provide  that  such  unem- 
ployment includes  unemployment  clearly  at- 
tributable to  such  disruptions,  dislocations 
or  shortages,  fuel  allocations,  fuel  prices,  con- 
sumer buying  declBions  Influenced  by  such 
disruptions,  dislocations,  or  shortages,  and 
governmental  action  associated  with  such 
disruptions,  dislocations  or  shortages.  The 
determination  as  to  whether  an  individual 
Is  unemployed  as  a  result  of  such  disrup- 


tions, dislocations,  or  shortages  (within  the 
meaning  of  such  regulations)  shall  be  made 
by  the  State  in  which  the  individual  was 
last  employed  in  accordance  with  such  indus- 
try, business,  or  employer  certification  proc- 
ess or  such  other  determination  procedure 
(or  combination  thereof)  as  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall,  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  deter- 
mine as  most  appropriate  to  minimize  ad- 
ministrative costs,  appeals,  or  other  delay, 
In  paying  to  individuals  the  cash  allowances 
provided  under  this  subsection. 

(4)  For  piupoaes  of  this  subsection — 

(A)  an  individual  shall  be  considered  un- 
employed in  any  we^  If  he  Is — 

(I)  not  working. 

(II)  able  to  work,  and 
(Ui)  available  for  work. 

within  the  meaning  of  the  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law  In  effect  in  the  State 
In  which  such  Individual  was  last  employed, 
and  provided  that  he  would  not  be  subject 
to  disqualification  under  that  law  tor  such 
week.  If  he  were  eligible  for  benefits  imder 
such  law; 

(B)  (1)  the  phrase  "not  eligible  for  unem- 
ployment assistance"  means  not  eligible  for 
compensation  vinder  any  State  or  Federal  \in- 
employmant  compensation  law  (Including 
the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 
(45  U.8.C.  361  et  seq.) )  with  respect  to  such 
week  of  unemployment,  and  is  not  receiving 
compensation  with  respect  to  such  week  of 
unemployment  under  the  unemployment 
compensation  law  of  Canada;  and 

(U)  the  phrase  "exhausted  his  rtghU  to 
such  assistance"  means  exhaxisted  all  rights 
to  regular,  additional,  and  extended  com- 
pensation under  all  State  unemployment 
compensation  laws  and  chapter  85  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  and  has  no  further 
rights  to  reg\aar,  additional,  or  extended 
compensation  under  any  State  or  Vederal 
unemployment  compensation  law  (including 
the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 
(46  U.S.C.  361  et  seq.) )  with  respect  to  such 
week  of  unemployment,  and  Is  not  receiving 
compensation  with  reject  to  such  week  of 
unemployment  under  the  unamploymant 
oompenaatlon  law  of  Canada. 

(c)  On  or  before  the  sixtieth  day  fcdlowlng 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  report  to  the  Congress  ooDcem- 
Ing  the  present  and  prospective  impact  of 
energy  shortages  upon  en^loyment.  Such 
report  shall  contam  an  aaaeaament  at  the 
adequacy  of  exlwtlng  programs  In  meeting  the 
needs  of  adversely  affected  workers  and  shall 
Include  legislative  reconunendatlons  which 
the  President  deems  appropriate  to  meet 
such  needs.  Including  revisions  in  the  unem- 
ployment Insurance  laws. 
Skc.  115.  Usx  or  Caxpools 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
encoiirage  the  creation  and  eigMinslon  at  the 
use  of  carpools  as  a  viable  component  of  our 
nationwide  transportation  system.  It  Is  the 
Intent  of  this  section  to  maximize  the  level 
of  carpool  participation  In  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  is  di- 
rected to  establish  within  the  Department  of 
Transportation  an  "Office  of  Carpool  F*romo- 
tlon"  whose  purpose  and  responslbUlttes  shall 
Include — 

(1)  responding  to  any  and  all  requests  fcH- 
Information  and  technical  assistance  on  car- 
pooling  and  carpoollng  systems  from  units  of 
State  and  local  governments  and  private 
groups  and  employees; 

(2)  promoting  greater  participation  In  car- 
pooling  through  public  information  and  the 
preparation  of  such  materials  for  us*  by 
State  and  local  governments; 

(3)  encouraging  and  promoting  private  or- 
ganizations to  organize  and  operate  carpool 
systems  for  employees; 

(4)  promoting  the  cooperation  and  shar- 


ing of  responsibilltiee  between  separate,  yet 
proximately  close,  units  of  government  In  co- 
ordinating the  operations  of  carpool  systems; 
and 

(6)  promoting  other  such  meas\ires  that 
the  Secretary  determines  appropriate  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
encoixrage  and  promote  the  use  of  incentives 
such  as  special  parking  privileges,  qieclal 
roadway  lanes,  toll  adjustments,  and  other 
Incentives,  as  may  be  found  beneficial  and 
administratively  feasible  to  the  furtherance 
of  carpool  rldershlp,  and  consistent  with  the 
obligations  of  the  State  and  local  agencies 
which  provide  transportation  services. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
allocate  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  authorization  of  subsection  (f)  accord- 
ing to  the  following  distrlbuUon  between  the 
Federal  and  State  or  local  unite  of  govern- 
ment: 

( 1 )  The  initial  planning  process — up  to  100 
percent  Federal. 

(2)  The  systems  design  process-^up  to  100 
percent  Federal. 

(3)  The  Initial  startup  and  operation  of  a 
given  system — 60  percent  Federal  and  40  per- 
cent State  or  local  with  the  Federal  portion 
not  to  exceed  1  year. 

(e)  Within  12  months  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation shall  make  a  report  to  Congress  of 
all  his  activities  and  expenditures  piirsuant 
to  this  section.  Such  report  shall  include  any 
recommendations  as  to. future  legislation 
concerning  carpoollng. 

(f )  The  sum  of  $5.000 .0<X)  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  conduct  of  programs 
designed  to  achieve  the  goals  ot  this  sectLon, 
such  authorization  to  remain  available  for  3 
yean. 

(g)  For  purposes  of  this  secUon,  the  terms 
"local  goTemments"  and  'Hocal  units  of  goT- 
emment"  Include  any  metrop)olitan  trans- 
portation organization  designated  as  being 
responsible  for  carrying  out  section  184  of 
tlUe  23,  United  States  Code. 

(h)  As  an  example  to  the  rest  of  oar  Na- 
tion's automobile  users,  the  President  shall 
take  such  action  as  Is  necessary  to  require 
all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovernment, 
where  practical,  to  use  economy  model  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles. 

(1)(1)  The  President  shall  take  action  to 
require  that  no  Federal  ofllclal  or  employee 
In  the  executive  branch  iMlow  the  lerel  of 
Cabinet  oflloer  be  furnished  a  limousine  for 
Individual  vise.  The  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  to  limousines  ftir- 
nlahed  for  use  by  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  or  to  those 
persons  whose  assignments  necessitate  trans- 
portation by  limousines  because  <a  diplo- 
matic assignment  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "limousine"  means  a  type  8  vehicle 
as  defined  in  the  Interim  Federal  Specifica- 
tions Issued  by  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, December  1, 1973. 

(8)  (A)  The  President  shaU  take  action  to 
Insure  the  enforcement  of  section  6S8a  of 
title  31,  United  States  Code. 

(B)  No  funds  thall  be  expended  Tinder  au- 
thority of  this  or  any  other  Act  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fiimiahlng  a  chauffeur  In  a  vehicle 
operated  in  violation  of  section  638a  of  title  ■>■ 
31,  United  States  Code,  or  this  Act. 
Szc.  116.  Admin  in  KATivB  Pbockdttxx  ai»d  Jiroi- 
cialRevoew 

(a)  (1)  Subject  to  paragraphs  (2).  (3),  and 
(4)  of  this  subsection,  the  provisions  of  sub- 
chapter n  of  chapter  5  of  title  5.  TTnlted 
States  Code,  shall  apply  to  any  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  order  imder  this  title  or  iinder  sec- 
tion 4(b)  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Aet  of  1078:  except  that  this  sutaeec- 
tlon  shall  not  apply  to  any  rule,  regulation. 
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or  order.  Issued  under  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973  (as  amended  by 
this  title)  other  than  section  4(h)   thereof. 

(2)  Notice  of  all  proposed  substantive  rules 
and  orders  of  general  applicability  described 
in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  given  by  publica- 
tion of  such  proposed  rule  or  order  In  the 
Federal  Register.  In  each  case,  a  minimum 
of  ten  days  following  such  publication  shall 
be  provided  for  opportunity  to  comment; 
except  that  the  requirements  of  this  para- 
graph as  to  time  of  notice  and  opportunity 
to  comment  may  l>e  waived  where  the  Ad- 
ministrator finds  that  strict  compliance  Is 
found  to  cause  serious  harm  or  injury  to 
the  public  health,  safety,  or  welfare  and  such 
findings  are  set  out  in  detail  in  such  rule  or 
order.  In  addition,  public  notice  of  all  rules 
or  orders  promulgated  by  offlcen  of  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof  or  to  State 
or  local  boards  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall, 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  be 
achieved  by  publication  of  such  rules  or 
orders  In  a  svifflcient  number  of  newspapera 
of  statewide  circulation  calculated  to  receive 
widest  notice  practicable. 

(3)  In  addition  to  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (2),  imless  the  President  deter- 
mines that  a  rule  or  order  described  in  para- 
graph ( 1 )  is  not  likely  to  have  a  substantial 
impact  on  the  Nation's  economy  or  upon  a 
significant  segment  thereof,  an  opportunity 
for  oral  presentation  of  views,  data,  and  argu- 
ment, shall  be  afforded.  To  the  maximum  ex- 
tent practicable,  such  opportunity  shall  be 
afforded  prior  to  the  Issuance  of  such  rule 
or  order,  but  in  all  cases  such  opportunity 
shall  be  afforded  no  later  than  46  days  after 
the  Issuance  of  any  such  rule  or  order.  A 
transcript  shall  be  kept  of  any  oral  presen- 
tation. 

(4)  Any  officer  or  agency  authorized  to  Is- 
sue rules,  regulations,  or  orders  described  In 
paragraph  (1)  shall  provide  for  the  making 
of  such  adjustments,  consistent  with  the 
piirpoees  of  this  Act  or  the  purposes  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  special  hard- 
ships, ineqtilty,  or  an  unfair  distribution  of 
burdens  and  shall.  In  rules  or  ordere  pre- 
scribed by  such  officer  or  agency,  establish 
procedtires  which  are  available  to  any  per- 
son for  the  purpose  of  seeking  an  Interpre- 
tation, modification,  or  rescission  of,  or  an 
exception  to  or  exemption  from,  such  rules, 
regulations,  and  orders.  If  such  person  Is  ag- 
grieved or  adversely  affected  by  the  denial 
of  a  request  for  such  action  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  he  may  request  a  review  of 
such  denial  by  such  officer  or  agency  and  may 
obtain  Judicial  review  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (b)  or  other  applicable  law  when 
such  denial  becomes  final.  Such  officer  or 
agency  shall,  in  rules  prescribed  by  It.  es- 
tablish appropriate  procedures.  Including  a 
hearing  where  deemed  advisable,  for  consid- 
ering such  requests  for  action  under  this 
paragraph. 

(b)  (1)  Judicial  review  of  rules  or  regula- 
tions of  general  and  national  applicability 
under  this  title  may  be  obtained  only  by 
filing  a  petition  for  review  In  the  United 
SUttes  Co\irt  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  within  thirty  days  from  the  date 
of  promvilgation  of  any  such  rule  or  regula- 
tion, and  judicial  review  of  rules  or  regula- 
tions of  general,  but  less  than  national,  ap- 
plicability under  this  title  may  be  obtained 
only  by  filing  a  petition  for  review  in  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  ap- 
propriate circuit  within  thirty  days  from  the 
date  of  promulgation  of  any  such  rule  or 
regulation.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  term  "appropriate  circuit" 
means  the  circuit  which  contains  the  area 
or  the  greater  part  of  the  area  within  which 
the  rule  or  regulation  Is  to  have  effect. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  amoxmt  In  con- 
troversy, the  district  courts  of  the  United 


States  shall  have  exclusive  original  juris- 
diction of  all  other  cases  or  controversies 
arising  under  this  title,  or  under  regula- 
tions or  orders  issued  thereunder,  except 
any  actions  taken  to  Implement  or  enforce 
any  rule  or  order  by  any  officer  of  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  or  State  or  local 
board  which  has  been  delegated  authority 
under  section  120(a)  of  this  Act,  except 
that  nothing  in  this  subsection  affects  the 
I)ower  of  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
to  consider,  hear,  and  determine,  in  any 
proceeding  before  it,  any  issue  raised  by  way 
of  defense  (other  than  a  defense  based  on 
the  constitutionality  of  this  title  or  the 
validity  of  action  taken  by  any  officer  or 
agency  under  this  title) .  If  in  any  such  pro- 
ceeding an  Issue  by  way  of  defense  Is  raised 
based  on  the  constitutionality  of  this  Act 
or  the  validity  of  agency  action  under  this 
title,  the  case  shall  be  subject  to  removal  by 
either  party  to  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States  in  accordance  with  the  applicable  pro- 
visions of  chapter  89  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code. 

(3)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any 
rule,  regulation,  or  order,  issued  imder  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973. 

(4)  The  finding  required  by  section  4(h) 
(2)  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  of  1973  shall  not  be  Judicially  reviewable 
imder  this  subsection  or  under  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall,  by  rule,  pre- 
scribe procedures  for  State  or  local  boards 
wSilch  carry  out  fxmctlons  under  this  Act  or 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973.  "Such  procedures  shall  apply  to  such 
boards  in  lieu  of  subsection  (a),  and  shall 
require  that  prior  to  taking  any  action,  such 
boards  shall  take  steps  reasonably  calculated 
to  provide  notice  to  persons  who  may  be  af- 
fected by  such  action,  and  shall  afford  an 
opportunity  for  presentation  of  views,  data, 
and  arguments  (including  oral  presentation 
of  views,  data,  and  arguments,  where  practi- 
cable) at  least  10  days  before  taking  such  ac- 
tion. Such  boards  shall  be  of  balanced  com- 
position reflecting  the  makeup  of  the  cc»n- 
munlty  as  a  whole. 

(d)  In  addition  to  the  requirements  of 
section  552  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
any  officer  or  agency  authorized  by  this  title 
or  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
of  1973  to  issue  rules,  regulations,  or  orders 
shall  make  available  to  the  public  all  In- 
ternal rules  and  guidelines  which  may  form 
the  basis,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  any  rule, 
regulation,  or  order,  with  such  modifications 
as  are  necessary  to  insure  confidentiality  pro- 
tected under  such  section  562.  Such  officer 
or  agency  shall,  upon  written  request  of  a 
petitioner  filed  after  any  grant  or  denial  of 
a  request  for  exception  or  exemption  from 
rules,  regulations,  or  orders,  furnish  the  peti- 
tioner with  a  written  opinion  setting  forth 
applicable  facts  and  the  legal  basis  In  sup- 
port of  such  grant  or  denial.  Such  opinions 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  petitioner  and 
the  public  within  thirty  days  of  such  request 
and  with  such  modifications  as  are  necessary 
to  insure  confidentiality  of  information  pro- 
tected under  such  section  552. 

Sec.  117.  Pkoribtxd  Acts. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  vio- 
late any  provision  of  title  I  of  this  Act  (other 
than  provisions  of  this  Act  which  make 
amendments  to  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973)  or  to  violate  any 
rule,  regulation,  or  order.  Issued  pursuant  to 
any  such  provision. 

Sec.  118.  Ettwomcruxm. 

(a)  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of  sec- 
tion 117  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  a  dvll 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $2,500  for  each 
violation.  " 

(b)  Whoever  willfully  violates  any  provi- 
sion of  section  117  shall  be  subject  to  a  crim- 


inal penalty  of  not  more  than  $5,000  for  each 
violation. 

(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
offer  for  sale  or  distribute  in  commerce  any 
product  or  commodity  In  violation  of  an  ap- 
plicable rule,  regulation,  or  order,  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  Any  person  who  willfully 
violates  this  subsection,  after  having  been 
subjected  to  a  civU  penalty  for  a  prior  viola- 
tion of  the  same  provision  of  any  rule,  regu- 
lation, or  order,  issued  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $50,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  six  months,  or  both. 

(d)  Whenever  it  appears  to  any  officer  or 
agency  authorized  by  the  Administrator  to 
exercise  authority  under  this  Act  that  any 
person  has  engaged,  is  engaged,  or  is  about 
to  engage.  In  acts  or  practices  constituting  a 
violation  of  section  117  of  this  Act,  such  offi- 
cer or  agency  may  request  the  Attorney 
General  to  bring  an  action  In  the  appropriate 
district  court  of  the  United  States  to  enjoin 
such  acts  or  practices,  and  upon  a  proper 
showing,  a  temporary  restraining  order  or  a 
preliminary  or  permanent  injunction  shall 
be  granted  without  bond.  Any  such  court 
may  also  issue  mandatory  Injunctions  com- 
manding any  person  to  comply  with  any  pro- 
vision, the  violation  of  which  la  prohibited 
by  section  117. 

(e)  Any  person  suffering  legal  wrong  be- 
cause of  any  act  or  practice  arising  out  of 
any  violation  of  section  117  of  this  Act  may 
bring  an  action  in  a  district  court  of  the 
Umted  States,  without  regard  to  the  amount 
in  controversy,  for  appropriate  relief,  includ- 
ing an  action  for  a  declaratory  judgment  or 
writ  of  injunction.  Nothing  In  this  subaectlon 
shall  authorize  any  person  to  recover 
damages. 

Sec.  119.  Small  BtrsiNxss  IirroucATioN, 

In  order  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this 
Act — 

(1)  the  Small  Business  Administration  (A) 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  pro- 
vide small  business  enterprises  with  full  In- 
formation concerning  the  provisions  of  the 
programs  provided  for  in  this  Act  which  par- 
ticularly affect  such  enterprises,  and  the 
activities  of  the  various  departments  and 
agencies  under  such  provisions,  and  (B) 
shall,  as  a  part  of  Its  annual  report,  pro- 
vide to  the  Congress  a  summary  of  the  ac- 
tions taken  under  programs  provided  for  in 
this  Act  which  have  particularly  affected 
such  enterprises; 

(2)  to  the  extent  ^ feasible.  Federal  and 
other  governmental  bodies  shall  seek  the 
views  of  small  business  in  connection  with 
adopting  niles,  regulations,  and  orders,  un- 
der the  programs  provided  for  in  this  Act 
and  in  administering  such  programs:  and 

(3)  m  administering  the  programs  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act,  special  provision  shall 
be  made  for  the  expeditious  handling  of  all 
requests,  applications,  or  appeals,  from  small 
business  enterprises. 

Szc.  120.  Delzoatiok  or  Attthobitt  and  Er- 
>BCT  ON  Statx  Law 
(a)  The  Administrator  may  delegate  any 
of  his  functions  under  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973  or  this  Act  to  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  agency  which  be 
heads  as  he  deems  apprc^nate.  The  Adminis- 
trator may  delegate  any  of  his  functions  rela- 
tive to  implementation  and  enforcement  otf 
the  Emergency  Petroleimi  Allocation  Act  of 
1973  or  this  Act  to  officers  of  a  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof  or  to  State  or  local 
boards  of  balanced  composition  reflecting  the 
makeup  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  Such 
boards  shall  be  designated  and  established 
In  accordance  with  reg\ilatlons  which  the 
Administration  shall  promulgate  under  tills 
Act.  Section  5(b)  of  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973  Is  repealed  effec- 
tive on  the  effective  date  of  the  transfer  of 
functions  under  such  Aet  to  the  Admlnls- 
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trator  pursuant  to  subsection    (c)    of  this 
section. 

(b)  No  State  law  or  State  program  In  effect 
on  the  date  ol  enactment  of  this  Act,  or 

'■which  may  become  effective  thereafter,  shall 
be  superseded  by  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
any  regulation,  rule,  or  order,  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  except  insofar  as  such 
State  law  or  State  program  la  Inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  such  a 
regxilatlon.  rule,  or  order. 

(c)  Effective  on  the  date  on  which  the 
AdJ3iinlstrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration (established  by  H.B.  11793,  93d 
Congress)  first  takes  office,  all  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  of  the  President  under 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973  (as  amended  by  this  Act),  and  of  any 
officer,  department,  agency,  or  State  (or 
officer  thereof)  under  Act  (other  than  func- 
tions vested  by  section  6  of  such  Act  in  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Attorney 
General,  or  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice),  axe  transferred  to 
the  Administrator.  All  personnel,  property, 
records,  obligations,  and  commitments  used 
primarily  with  respect  to  functions,  powers, 
and  duties,  transferred  under  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Admin- 
istrator. 

Sec.  121.  Gbakts  to  Statxs. 

Any  funds  authorized  to  be  appropnated 
under  section  124(b)  shall  be  available  for 
the  purpose  of  making  grants  to  States  to 
which  the  Administrator  has  delegated  au- 
thority under  section  120  of  this  Act.  The 
Administrator  shall  make  such  granta  upon 
Bueh  terms  and  conditions  as  be  may  pre- 
scribe by  rule. 

SKC.  122.  IMTBASTATS  QaS. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  change  the  au- 
thority of   the   Federal   Power  Commission 
with  respect  to  sales  of  non-jurlsdlctlonal 
natural  gas. 
Sec.  123.  ExpnATiON. 

The  authority  under  this  title  to  prescribe 
any  rule,  regulation,  or  order,  or  take  other 
action  under  this  title,  or  to  enforce  any  such 
rule,  regulation,  or  order,  shall  expire  at  mid- 
night, June  30,  1976,  but  such  expiration 
shall  not  affect  any  action  or  pending  pro- 
ceedings, civil  or  criminal,  not  finally  deter- 
mined on  such  date,  nor  any  such  action  or 
proceeding  based  upon  any  act  committed 
prior  to  midnight,  June  30,  1975. 
SBC.  124.  Attthohizations  or  Affbopriations. 

(a)  There  Is  auth(»'lzed  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Administrator  to  carry  out  his  func- 
tions under  this  Act  and  under  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973, 
$150,000,000. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
under  grants  to  States  under  section  121, 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$125,000,000. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
under  grants  to  States  under  section   114, 
there    is    authorized    to    be    appropriated 
$500,000,000. 
Sac.  126.  Skyxsabiutt. 

If  any  provision  at  this  Act.  or  the  appli- 
cation of  any  such  provision  to  any  person  or 
circumstance,  shall  be  held  Invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Act,  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  as  to  which  it  is  held  in- 
valid, shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 
See.  126.  CoNTiKGEHCT  Plans. 

(a)  In  order  to  fully  inform  the  Congress 
and  the  public  with  respect  to  the  exercise  of 
the  authority  under  secUon  103  of  this  Act, 
the  Administrator  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  develop  contingency  plans 
In  the  nature  of  descriptive  analyses  of 
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(1)  the  anticipated  manner  of  Imple- 
mentation and  operation  of  such  authority; 

(2)  the  anticipated  benefits  and  impacts 
of  such  exercise; 

(3)  the  role  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ment; 

(4)  the  procedures  for  appeal  and  review; 
and 

(5)  the  Federal  officers,  employees,  or 
agencies,  which  will  administer  such  author- 
ity. 

(b)  Any  contingency  plan  which  describes 
the  exercise  of  the  authority  under  section 
103  of  this  Act  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  the  date  on  which 
any  rule  relaUng  to  such  contingency  plan 
is  transmitted  to  the  Congress  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  such  section. 

TITLE  n— STUDIES  AND  REPORTS 
Sic.  201.  Agknct  Stttbies. 

The  following  studies  shall  be  conducted, 
with  reports  on  their  results  submitted  to 
the  Congress: 

(1)  Within  60  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act: 

(A)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct  a 
review  of  all  rulings  and  regulations  issued 
pursuant  to  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
to  determine  if  such  rulings  and  regulations 
contributed  to  or  are  contributing  to  the 
shortage  of  fuels  and  of  materials  associated 
with  the  production  of  energy  supplies.  , 

(B)  The  President  shall  undertake  a  com- 
prehensive 8\irvey  of  aU  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  to  Identify  and  recommend  to 
the  Congress  specific  proposals  to  signifi- 
cantly Increase  energy  supply  or  to  reduce 
energy  demand  through  conservation  pro- 
grams. 

(C)  All  Independent  regulatory  commis- 
sions, other  than  those  agencies  required  to 
submit  reports  iinder  section  111  of  this  Act. 
shall  undertake  a  survey  of  all  activities 
over  which  they  have  Jurisdiction  to  identify 
and  recommend  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
President  specific  proposals  to  significantly 
increase  energy  supply  or  to  reduce  energy 
demand  through  conservation  programs. 

(D)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Director  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  shall 
recommend  to  the  Congress  specific  incen- 
tives to  increase  energy  supply,  reduce  de- 
mand, to  encourage  private  industry  and 
individuals  to  subscribe  to  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  This  study  shall  also  Include  an 
analysis  of  the  price-elasticity  of  demand  for 
gasoline. 

(E)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Conunerce  are  directed  to  pre- 
pare a  comprehensive  report  of  (1)  United 
States  exports  of  petroleum  products  and 
other  energy  sources,  and  (2)  foreign  in- 
vestment in  production  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts and  other  energy  sources  to  determine 
the  consistency,  or  lack  thereof,  of  the  Na- 
tion's trade  policy  and  foreign  Investment 
policy  with  domestic  energy  conservation 
efforts.  Such  report  shall  include  recommen- 
dations for  legislation. 

(2)  Within  6  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act : 

(A)  The  Administrator  shall  develop  and 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  plan  for  providing 
incentives  for  the  increased  use  of  public 
transportation  and  Federal  subsidies  for 
malnuined  or  reduced  fares  and  additional 
expenses  incurred  because  of  increased  serv- 
ice for  the  duration  of  the  Act. 

(B)  The  Administrator  shall  recommend  to 
the  Congress  actions  to  be  taken  regarding 
the  problem  of  the  siting  of  energy  produclns 
faclUtles.  ^ 

(C)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct  a 
study  and  report  to  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  further  development  of  the  hyxlro- 
electric  power  resources  of  the  Nation    in- 


cluding an  assessment  of  present  and  pro- 
posed projects  already  authorized  by  Con- 
gress and  the  potential  of  other  hydroelectric 
power  resources,  including  tidal  power  and 
geothermal  steam. 

(D)  The  Administrator  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  Congress  a  plan  for  encouraging 
the  conversion  of  coal  to  crude  oil  and  other 
liqiiid  and  gaseous  hydrocarbons. 

(E)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
study  and  report  to  Congress  with  respect  to 
methods  for  accelerating  leases  of  energy 
resources  on  public  lands,  including  oil  and 
gas  leasing,  onshore  and  offshore,  and  geo- 
thermal energy  leasing. 
Sec.  202.  RrPORTS  or  the  Prbsidbnt  to  Con- 

CBESS. 

The  President  shaU  report  to  the  Congress 
every  sixty  days,  beginning  June  1,  1974,  on 
the  implementation  and  administration  of 
this  Act  and  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act  of  1973.  together  with  an  assess- 
ment of  the  results  attained  thereby.  Each 
report  shall  Include  specific  information,  na- 
tionally and  by  region  and  State,  concerning 
staffing  and  other  administrative  arrange- 
ments taken  to  carry  out  programs  under 
these  Acts  and  may  Include  such  recom- 
mendations as  he  deems  nece5sary  for 
amending  or  extending  the  authorities  grant- 
ed in  this  Act  or  in  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  for  20  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
before  the  House  today  finds  its  begin- 
nings in  the  effort  to  devise  a  legislative 
response  to  the  energy  emergency  which 
confronted  this  Nation  in  the  beginning 
months  of  this  last  winter.  At  that  time 
a  comprehensive  package  of  emergency 
powers  was  readied  by  the  Congress 
and— after  great  difficulty — sent  to  the 
President.  Unfortunately,  the  President 
found  a  number  of  provisions  unaccept- 
able and  vetoed  the  bill.  A  Senate  effort 
to  override  the  veto  was  unsuccessful. 

Repeated  attempts  were  made  to  find 
a  compromise  which  could  secure  sup- 
port of  the  President  and  a  majority  of 
the  Congress.  Pundr  mental  pohcy  differ- 
ences with  the  administration,  however, 
made  a  compromise  solution  seemingly 
impossible. 

H.R.  13834  is  significantly  different 
from  the  Energy  Emergency  Act  previ- 
ously approved  by  the  House.  A  number 
of  its  provisions  have  been  contained  In 
another  bill,  HR.  14388.  which  has  al- 
ready secured  House  approval.  Also  a 
number  of  provisions  have  been  deleted 
as  no  longer  necessary.  Much  of  the 
original  bill,  however,  remains. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  acknowledge  that 
this  Nation  no  longer  faces  a  crisis  situa- 
tion. The  embargo  by  the  Arab  oil-pro- 
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ducing  nations  has  ended.  The  winter 
has  been  survived.  But  let  us  remember 
that  this  Nation  remains  dependent  upon 
petroleum  imports  for  17  percent  of  its 
energy  requirements.  The  interruption 
of  any  significant  percentage  of  these 
Imports  can  and  will  create  severe  social 
and  economic  hardship  for  the  country. 

Embargoes  once  Ufted  can  be  reim- 
posed.  Moreover,  so  long  as  supply  and 
demand  is  so  delicately  balanced,  events 
of  seemingly  minor  significance  have  the 
potential  for  causing  shortages  with  dire 
economic  consequences.  There  is,  there- 
fore, the  need  to  equip  the  Executive 
with  certain  standby  powers  to  respond 
to  any  developing  emergency. 

Also,  we  must  recognize  that,  although 
the  shortage  situation  is  no  longer  of 
crisis  proportions,  our  management  of 
the  problem  has  taken  its  toll  on  our 
economy,  on  our  Nation's  labor  force, 
and  on  the  competitive  structure  of  the 
petroleum  industry.  Here,  remedial  ac- 
tion is  called  for. 

Perhaps  the  most  immediate  problem 
which  this  legislation  seeks  to  address, 
is  the  need  to  restore  rationality  to  the 
pricing  system  for  petroleum  products. 
In  passing  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973,  the  Congress 
coupled  price  controls  with  the  manda- 
tory allocation  authority  on  the  notion 
that  it  does  no  good  to  require  the  alloca  - 
tlon  of  products  if  sellers  are  then  per- 
mitted to  demand  unfair  and  unrealistic 
prices.  Accordingly,  the  President  was 
called  upon  to  specify  equitable  prices 
for  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  and 
refined  petroleum  products.  In  so  doing, 
the  President  was  directed  to  strike  an 
equitable  balance  between  the  sometimes 
conflicting  needs  of  providing  sufficient 
inducement  for  the  production  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  products  and  of  hold- 
ing down  spiraling  consumer  costs.  The 
President  has  not  carried  out  this  con- 
gressional mandate. 

Instead,  he  has  chosen  to  rely  on  the 
so-called  free  market  mechanism  to  set 
prices  for  approximately  30  percent  of 
domestic  crude  oil  production  and  to 
impose  no  controls  on  the  prices  paid  for 
imported  cnide  oil.  As  a  result,  indus- 
trial and  individual  consumers  have  not 
been  afforded  the  protection  that  the 
Congress  sought  to  provide. 

In  times  of  severe  imbalance  between 
supply  and  demand,  traditional  market 
forces  cannot  and  do  not  work.  As  proof 
of  this  point,  the  unregulated  price  of 
new  crude  production  in  the  United 
States  rose  to  a  price  of  $10.35  per  barrel 
in  January  1974;  an  astounding  204- 
percent  increase  over  the  price  per  bar- 
rel in  January  1973.  Surely  producers 
costs  have  not  gone  up  that  dramatically. 
And  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  will 
seriously  argue  that  it  is  necessary  to  In- 
crease the  price  of  crude  oil  by  over  200 
percent  per  barrel  In  order  to  attract 
sufficient  capital  for  new  and  expanded 
exploration  and  production. 

The  economy  is  already  bending  under 
the  burden  of  price  increases  of  this 
magnitude.  The  American  consumer 
simply  should  not  have  to  pay  such  ex- 


orbitant costs  for  energy.  Accordingly, 
this  bill  calls  for  a  rollback  of  crude  oil 
prices  to  the  levels  prevaihng  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1973.  Under  the  formula  old  crude 
oil  would  be  rolled  back  to  an  average 
price  of  $4.25  per  barrel  and  new  crude 
would  be  allowed  to  sell  for  an  average 
of  $6.17  per  barrel.  This  should  be  com- 
pared with  the  average  of  $3.47  ob- 
tained in  the  market  for  both  new  and 
old  crude  only  1  year  ago — an  sdlowed 
increase  of  approximately  22  percent 
and  78  percent  respectively.  This  Is  still 
considerable — but  hopefully  something 
the  economy  and  the  American  con- 
sumer cam  manage.  Moreover,  the  Presi- 
dent is  called  upon  to  establish  equitable 
ceiling  prices  for  imported  crude  oil  in 
order  to  bring  a  measure  of  sanity  to  the 
world  market.  Our  country  cannot  af- 
ford to  continue  a  policy  of  buying  en- 
ergy at  any  price. 

As  your  constituent  mall  undoubtedly 
indicates,  for  the  past  6  months,  imem- 
ployment  due  to  energy  and  fuel  short- 
ages has  been  high.  In  March  of  this 
year  the  Secretary  of  Labor  reported  to 
the  Congress  that  over  the  winter 
months  between  125,000  and  200.000  jobs 
were  lost  as  a  direct  result  of  energy 
shortages.  An  additional  300,000  jobs 
were  classified  as  lost  through  indirect 
results. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  has  in- 
cluded provisions  in  this  legislation  to 
provide  a  measure  of  income  protection 
for  persons  who  have  exhausted  their 
regular  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  and  for  imcovered  workers  who 
are  unemployed  due  to  energy  related 
problems. 

Also  included  in  this  legislation  are 
provisions  to  provide  protection  for  In- 
dependent gasoline  station  owners  and 
operators.  Increasingly,  major  oil  com- 
panies seem  embarked  on  a  program  to 
increase  their  direct  control  of  the  re- 
tail market  for  gasoline  and  other  re- 
fined petroleum  products.  Independent 
marketers  of  primary  brands  are  find- 
ing that  their  franchise  agreements  are 
being  renewed  at  terms  much  less  to  their 
advantage.  In  many  cases  franchises 
have  been  terminated  or  cancelled.  Rep- 
resentatives of  branded  dealers  believe 
that  this  represents  an  attempt  by  the 
major  oil  companies  to  force  private 
businessmen  out  of  the  retail  market. 
Also,  some  major  oil  companies  seem  to 
be  pulling  out  of  various  sectors  of  the 
nation  rather  than  compete  with  another 
who  may  be  more  firmly  entrenched.  As  a 
consequence  the  retail  market  for  gaso- 
line is  significantly  less  competitive 
today. 

Finding  that  the  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  was  insufficient  to  deal  with  this 
problem,  the  committee  has  Included 
provisions  in  this  legislation  which 
would — for  the  duration  of  this  act — ef- 
fectively prevent  further  contraction  of 
the  retail  distribution  system  for  refined 
petroleum  products.  As  such,  the  meas- 
ure is  designed  as  a  holding  action  while 
more  permanent  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lem are  considered. 
As  the  floor  debate  on  this  bill  will 


imdoubtedly  indicate,  the  remedial  pro- 
visions of  this  legislation  are  extremely 
controversial.  The  committee  continues 
to  be  committed  to  their  accomplish- 
ment. I  respectfully  ask  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  join  that  effort  and  lend 
your  support  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  strenuously  to 
the  procedure  imder  which  this  bUl  is 
being  considered.  Tills  is  a  most  complex, 
complicated  piece  of  legislation. 

Title  I  contains  26  sections;  title  n, 
2  sections,  for  a  total  of  28  sections  which 
are  contained  in  tliis  bill.  Each  one  of 
these  sections  contains  language  which 
has  a  tremendous  impact  on  the  Amcor- 
ican  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  bring  this  bill  to  the 
fioor  with  no  opportunity  for  amendment 
is  a  bad  way  to  legislate.  Here  we  are 
operating  under  a  gag  rule,  and  to  con- 
sider this  bill  under  these  conditions 
means  that  we  are  preventing  the  Hou^ 
from  properly  dealing  with  this  very  im- 
portant legislation. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  House 
cajinot  work  its  will  when  amendments 
are  not  going  to  be  permitted  and  amend- 
ments will  not  be  allowed.  I  say  that 
amendments  are  badly  needed  to  this 
legislation  because  it  is  a  bad  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  has  several  de- 
fects. The  first  and  perhaps  most  signif- 
icant defect  is  the  authority  that  is  con- 
tained in  this  bill  for  a  so-called  price 
roUback  of  imported  oil  and  imported 
petroleum  pi'oducts.  I  challenge  anyone 
to  say  how  one  is  going  to  set  a  ceiling 
on  the  prices  that  others  in  other 
coimtries  are  setting.  This  d^es  the 
imagination.  / 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  impact  of  the  provi- 
sions in  this  section  will  mean  that  there 
will  be  a  reduction  in  the  supply  and  a 
reduction  in  the  importation  of  petro- 
leum products  into  the  United  States.  It 
will  destroy  any  incentive  that  cun-ently 
exists  to  import  petroleum  products  into 
the  United  States.  It  will  force  the  for- 
eign oil  producers  to  seek  other  mar- 
kets outside  of  the  United  States  where 
price  controls  do  not  exist  and  a  better 
price  is  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  other  defects 
in  this  bill.  The  second  problem  is  sec- 
tion 1 14.  This  is  the  so-called  imemploy- 
ment  compensation  section.  We  all  want 
to  do  something  about  unemployment 
and  to  help  those  who  are  unemployed, 
but  this  provision  in  this  bill  is  totally 
unworkable  from  an  administrative 
standpoint.  This  whole  problem  should 
be  gone  into  in  depth,  with  in-depth 
hearings  by  the  proper  legislative  com- 
mittee, and  not  be  dealt  with  t^y  just  a 
few  sentences  'and  one  short  paragraph 
in  this  bill,  with  no  opportunity  for 
amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  unemployment  as- 
sistance program  that  is  in  this  section 
is  imworkable  from  an  administrative 
standpoint.  Also,  it  is  inequitable  because 
it  discriminates  against  individuals  who 
are  unemployed  for  reasons  other  than 
because  of  an  energy  shortage. 
I  also  want  to  point  out  to  those  who 
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have  spoken  to  me  tuid  others  on  the 
committee  about  rationing  authority, 
that  rationing  authority  is  contained  in 
this  bill.  This  bill  does  have  a  section 
which  gives  the  President  the  authority 
to  impose  rationing.  More  power  Is 
granted  to  the  administrative  branch, 
which  has  too  much  executive  power 

DOW. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  another  defect  in 
this  bill,  and  that  is  that  It  does  not  con- 
tain what  is  probably  the  most  essential 
element  that  should  be  in  a  comprehen- 
sive energy  bill,  and  that  is  provisions  for 
energy  conservation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  struck  out 
all  of  the  sections  that  would  give  us  the 
necessary  legislative  authority  to  deal 
with  this  subject  of  energy  conservation. 
Recently  the  House  passed  the  Energy 
Supply  and  Environmental  Coordination 
Act.  What  that  bill  did  was:  to  require 
certain  plants  to  use  coal  In  lieu  of  oil, 
and  It  does  much,  of  course,  to  encour- 
age conservation  of  energy  supplies. 

But  more  is  needed  than  Just  that 
authority. 

The  key  to  solving  the  energy  problems 
in  this  country  is  to  have  a  workable, 
commonsense  program  of  energy  con- 
servation, and  this  bill  does  not  address 
itself  to  that  particular  problem. 

To  vote  against  a  gasoline  price  roll- 
back Is,  perhiMJs,  politically  unpopiilar. 
I  supported  the  bill  that  was  vetoed  by 
the  President,  which  contained  a  similar 
gasoUne  pricing  section.  But  I  will  point 
out  that  that  section  was  written  In  a 
different  year  and  a  different  time  and 
under  different  circumstances  than  exist 
today.  Furthermore,  on  close  anstlysls, 
the  pricing  section  contained  in  this  bill 
is  far  worse,  far  more  drastic  than  the 
section  contained  in  the  bUl  of  last  year. 
I  believe  that  a  fair,  equitable  celling 
price  on  refined  petroleum  products  can 
be  set  that  will  leave  ample  incentives 
for  renewed  exploration  of  oU  and  the 
discovery  of  new  oil  reserves.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  ceiling  prices  set  by  this 
bin  will  result  in  the  closing  of  oil  wells 
and  not  In  the  development  of  additional 
sources  of  energy. 

To  bring  this  blU  up  for  a  vote  with- 
out the  ability  to  amoid  it  is  wrong. 
Furthermore,  sm  alternative  Is  available 
to  us  this  week  in  the  bill  from  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  Closing  the  loop- 
holes In  the  law  with  respect  to  treat- 
ment of  taxes  and  royalty  payments  and 
its  effect  on  pwices  shoiild  be  done  in 
HJl.  14462,  the  Oil  and  Gas  Energy  Tax 
Act,  and  not  In  this  bill  with  no  assur- 
ance that  It  will  work,  and  with  some 
doubt  that  It  might  result  In  the  shut- 
ting off  of  oil  and  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. 

By  the  same  token,  changes  in  the  un- 
#mplo3mient  compensation  law  should 
be  considered  In  a  comprehensive  bill. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
started  hearings  on  the  unemplosrment 
compensation  system.  It  is  wrong  at  this 
time  to  saddle  the  Depau-tment  of  Labor 
and  our  State  agencies  dealing  with  the 
program,  with  a  new  imemployment 
compensation  program. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 


4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  AsAJCs)  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  first  wish 
to  compliment  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  leadership  of  the  House 
for  bringing  this  bill  before  the  House. 
This  bill  was  supposedly  blocked  and  put 
into  the  deep  freeze  because  it  contained 
the  portions  of  the  energy  bill  that  really 
mean  something  to  the  American  con- 
sumer. 

The  reason  It  is  on  the  suspension 
calendar  Is  because  we  debated  this  in 
the  committee  for  days  and  days,  we 
marked  it  up  for  weeks,  and  then  we 
passed  the  bill;  and  that  was  the  bill 
that  was  vetoed  by  the  President.  The 
conunlttee  went  back  and  did  the  same 
thing  again. 

This  House  has  passed  on  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  in  great  detail  before. 
The  reason  that  it  is  on  the  suspension 
calendar  is  because  the  Members  of  the 
House  are  familiar  with  it  and  the  report 
outlines  any  changes  that  have  been 
made. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  this  is  one 
of  the  most  important  votes  we  as  Mem- 
bers will  cast  this  year,  particularly  if 
during  the  coiirse  of  this  summer  people 
go  back  to  driving  as  they  did  before 
tind  if  the  lines  at  gasoline  stations  begin 
to  start  again  and  if  the  price  of  gaso- 
line continues  to  rise.  And  then  those 
who  vote  against  this  bill  will  have  to 
go  back  to  their  constituents  and  say, 
"Well,  on  that  partioilar  day,  the  21st  of 
May,  when  I  voted  against  a  price  roU- 
back,  I  tun  not  quite  sure  why  I  did  it. 
I  am  not  quite  sure  why  I  did  not  provide 
for  a  system  where  the  President  could 
bring  a  rationing  plan  to  Congress  and 
present  it  to  them  for  implementation." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  reasonable  bill. 
This  Is  the  backbone  of  the  energy  bUls 
that  have  been  considered  In  this  House, 
and  it  is  the  one  that  has  attracted  the 
most  attention,  as  we  have  seen  from  the 
letters  that  have  come  to  us  as  members 
of  the  committee  from  various  consimier 
groups,  fnan  the  people  who  have  been 
standing  In  those  lines,  and  from  the  peo- 
ple who  are  compelled  to  pay  the  Inflated 
gasoline  prices.  These  are  the  people  who 
are  going  to  be  watching  this  House  to 
see  whether  we  are  standing  for  their 
interests. 

Now.  let  me  say  one  flat  thing  con- 
cerning the  equitable  price  amendment 
relative  to  foreign  oil.  I  put  that  provi- 
sion in  as  an  amendment,  and  I  am  proud 
of  it,  as  a  member  of  the  committee. 

What  Is  occurring  in  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time,  with  regard  to  for- 
eign oil,  Is  that  the  prices  are  being  raised 
by  the  oil  cartel,  which  is  basically  the 
Arabs  acting  with  and  through  the  multi- 
national corporations.  The  multinational 
corporations  do  not  resist  price  Increases 
In  the  form  of  Arab  taxes  (oil  only  costs 
about  12  cents  per  barrel  to  produce)  be- 
cause the  companies  can  write  off  the  In- 
crease. This  is  done  by  deducting  the 
taxes  in  the  Arab  oil  countries  dollar  for 
dollar  against  their  U.S.  Income  taxes. 

Now,  when  they  do  that,  stated  simply, 
they  are  transferring  the  difference  be- 


tween the  23  cents  a  gallon  they  charged 
a  year  ago  and  the  52  cents  a  gallon 
which  they  are  now  charging  from  the 
pockets  of  the  American  consumers  into 
the  treasures  of  the  Arab  oil-producing 
companies.  That  is  going  to  be  very  hard 
to  explain  to  your  people,  if  this  bill  does 
not  pass  unc^r  suspension  of  the  rules. 

The  final  reason  we  have  the  bill  for 
consideration  here  is  this:  If  the  Presi- 
dent is  going  to  veto  the  bill,  as  certain 
Republican  members  of  the  committee 
stated,  when  my  amendment  was 
adopted,  then  we  will  need  a  two-thirds 
vote  to  override.  Let  us  see  today  if  tois 
House  has  a  two- thirds  vote.  If  we  do  not 
have  the  necessary  two-thirds,  this  bill  is 
going  to  sit  here. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
brought  this  bill  out  so  all  of  us  can  ex- 
plain to  our  constituents,  as  the  price 
continues  to  go  up  and  the  consumption 
begins  to  increase  this  siunmer,  that  we 
have  voted  to  control  the  oil  companies. 
In  my  "dear  colleague"  letter  I  listed 
them  company  by  company  with  the  In- 
cretise  In  prices  and  profits  which  each 
has  enjoyed. 

Any  of  you  can  go  home  to  your  con- 
stituents and  explain  the  enormous  prof- 
its these  oil  companies  msule  on  old  oil 
that  costs  no  more  to  produce  and  sell 
that  program,  my  blessings  on  you,  be- 
cause you  are  a  marvelous  politician. 

The  final  thing  I  want  to  state  here  is 
this  Is  a  reasonable  bill.  We  had  testi- 
mony from  Mr.  Simon  and  from  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute  who  both 
testified  the  November  1  prices  on  old 
crude  of  $4.25  per  barrel  were  sufficient 
to  encourage  exploration  in  the  United 
States. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man has  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  chairmtm  for 
yielding  the  time  to  me. 

So  you  do  not  have  the  excuse  that  the 
increasing  prices  are  necessary  for  explo- 
ration. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

I  am  a  little  surprised  that  the  gentle- 
man talks  about  his  concern  for  the  con- 
simiers  on  price  increases.  I  am  also  sur- 
prised that  the  gentleman,  who  is  op- 
posed to  giving  the  President  more  power, 
wants  to  vote  for  such  substantial  powers 
of  gas  rationing. 

Aside  from  that,  every  time  we  have 
had  gas  rationing  the  price  goes  up.  How 
does  that  protect  the  consumer? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  experience  in  the 
price  going  up  under  gas  rationing  is 
that  it  has  not  gone  up  when  it  is  a  con- 
trolled Government  price.  We  have 
pegged  the  price  and  it  will  not  go  up  any 
more  than  It  will  under  the  circumstances 
that  are  occurring  now.  In  World  War  n 
It  did  not  go  up  because  of  the  program. 

What  we  have  before  us  today,  in  H.R. 
13834,  the  Standby  Energy  Emergency 
Authorities  Act  is  the  companion  bill 
to  H.R.  14368  which  was  approved  by  the 
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House  on  May  21  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  392  ayes  to  4  nays. 

Not  only  is  the  bill  we  are  considering 
today  a  companion  to  the  bill  already 
passed  by  the  House,  it  is  the  backbone 
of  what  was  originally  a  single  major 
bill  intended  to  meet  anticipated  and 
unanticipated  fuel  shortages.  I  want  to 
remind  my  colleagues  that  until  we  pass 
the  bill  before  us  today,  we  have  not  done 
our  Job  of  meeting  the  energy  crisis  and 
It  is  the  American  consumer  who  will 
suffer  for  our  Inaction.  Standing  alone, 
H.R.  14368  which  we  have  already  ap- 
proved, will  do  little  more  than  be  de- 
scribed as  an  "energy  bill"  to  take  the 
heat  off  Congress  when  we  are  accused 
of  Ignoring  both  the  energy  crisis  and  the 
American  consumer. 

H.R.  13834  will  seem  very  familiar  to 
my  colleagues  and  in  fact,  it  is  almost 
identical  to  the  conference  report  to  S. 
2589,  which  the  House  sdready  approved 
on  February  27,  by  a  vote  of  258  ayes  to 
15  nays. 

The  bill  before  us  contains  two  provi- 
sions vital  to  the  protection  of  the  Amert_ 
can  consimier  and  the  U.S.  economy  as  a 
whole.  The  first  would  require  a  price 
rollback  to  November  1,  1973,  prices  for 
all  domestic  crude  oil  with  an  exemption 
for  oil  produced  by  small  producers  of 
less  than  18,400  barrels  a  day  and  from 
marginal  stripper  wells.  The  second  pro- 
vision, which  I  introduced,  would  require 
the  establishment  of  "equitable  celling 
prices"  for  Imported  foreign  oil  and 
would  specifically  dissOlow  as  a  cost  to 
be  passed  on  to  the  consxmier,  costs  of 
foreign  operations — such  as  tax  pay- 
ments to  the  Arab  countries — that  are 
also  used  by  the  oil  companies  to  reduce 
theh-  U.S.  income  tax  liability.  This  is  to 
prevent  the  "double  dip"  where  the  oil 
companies  agree  to  pay  the  Arab  cartel 
Increased  taxes  and  royalty  payments, 
pass  this  cost  on  in  full  to  the  American 
consumer,  and  then  claim  these  tax  pay- 
ments as  a  doUar-for-dollar  tax  credit 
against  their  U.S.  Income  tax. 

Because  of  our  present  tax  structure 
and  cost  passthrough  pricing  policy,  the 
oil  companies  are  actually  encouraged  to 
increase  prices  so  that  they  can  accrue 
tax  benefits  and  additional  profits.  The 
problem  has  become  so  blatant  that  even 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  has 
announced  that  new  pricing  regulations 
are  required  in  order  to  protect  the 
American  consmner  from  paying  "arti- 
ficially high  prices  for  products  refined 
from  foreign  crude  oil  purchased  by  U.S. 
companies  from  their  foreign  trading  af- 
filiates." But  the  PEA  is  again  doing  too 
little,  too  late. 

From  January  1973  to  January  1974, 
the  average  cost  of  foreign  crude  oil  has 
Increased  to  $12.58  a  barrel,  more  than 
4Vi  times  the  $2.77  a  barrel  cost  1  year 
earlier.  Similarly,  the  average  cost  of 
controlled  and  uncontrolled  oil  during 
the  same  period.  Increased  by  almost  89 
percent,  from  $3.40  to  $6.31  per  barrel. 
Closer  to  the  consimier,  the  price  of  reg- 
ular gasoline  at  the  pump  has  Jumped 
from  a  national  average  of  38.5  cents  a 
gallon  last  August  to  almost  52  cents  a 
gallon,  an  Increase  of  35  percent.  Home 


heating  fuel  has  risen  from  an  average 
of  22  cents  a  gallon  to  nearly  33  cents  a 
gallon,  a  50-percent  increase. 

Worse  still,  the  imcontrolled  increases 
in  petroleum  prices — encouraged  by  tax 
benefits  that  reward  price  increases  with 
special  tax  breaks — will  cause  wildfire  In- 
flation during  the  next  year.  Recent  eco- 
nomic studies  have  Indicated  that  the 
upward  trend  in  oil  prices  will  Increase 
smticipated  inflation  by  as  much  as  50 
percent,  because  petroleum  products  are 
used  not  only  for  gasoline  and  home 
heating  oil,  but  in  a  myriad  of  other 
basic  manufactured  and  agricultural 
products. 

One  objection  that  Is  bound  to  be 
raised  to  this  bill  Is  that  It  will  cause 
further  energy  shortages  by  restricting 
oU  company  profits  that  can  be  used  for 
developing  new  energy  sources.  Such 
claims  must  be  put  in  the  perspective  of 
existing  oil  company  profit  levels.  Dur- 
ing 1973,  oil  company  profits  for  the 
eight  largest  companies  averaged  46  per- 
cent over  their  profits  a  year  earlier. 
However,  first  quarter  1974  profits  make 
even  1973  profits  look  small,  with  re- 
ported profits  for  the  same  eight  com- 
panies averaging  77  percent  over  first 
quarter  1973.  Reports  from  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  as  well  as  from  oil 
Industry  sources,  indicate  that  revenues 
are  being  generated  at  a  rate  far  beyond 
investment  needs,  and  that  in  fact  prac- 
tical shortages  in  related  areas  such  as 
drilling  rigs  and  tubular  steel  will  pre- 
vent oU  companies  from  reinvesting 
these  exorbitant  profits. 

The  price  regulations  In  this  bill  that 
will  set  ceiling  prices  on  foreign  oil  and 
roll  back  the  price  of  domestic  oil.  will 
bring  crude  oil  prices  back  to  levels  ad- 
mitted by  the  Federal  Energy  Office  and 
oil  industry  spokesmen,  before  the  com- 
mittee to  be  more  than  adequate  to  en- 
courage increased  exploration,  research, 
and  recovery.  The  bill  further  assures 
continued  and  expanded  exploration  and 
development  of  domestic  crude  sources 
In  two  was^.  First,  by  granting  an 
exemption  from  the  rollback  to  "new" 
crude  oil  produced  by  small  producers  of 
less  than  18,400  barrels  a  day — ^not  to  be 
confused  with  production  per  well— who 
have  historically  been  responsible  for  the 
bulk  of  U.S.  exploration  and  develop- 
ment. During  1972,  producers  who  would 
be  exempt  from  price  controls  imder  this 
bill,  drilled  88  percent  of  the  successfiil 
exploratory  wells  and  79  percent  of  the 
developmental  wells  to  the  United 
States.  Second,  by  limiting  the  kinds  of 
costs  that  can  be  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumers, the  bill  removes  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  operating  overseas  that  has 
led  to  our  current  overdependence  on 
foreign  oil.  With  price  ceilings  on  for- 
eign oil,  the  United  States  becomes  as 
attractive  for  Investment  purposes  as  the 
Arab  countries. 

I  must  repeat  again,  only  If  we  pass 
H.R.  13834  as  a  companion  to  the  al- 
ready approved  HJR.  14368  will  we  have 
put  together  a  worthwhile  energy  pack- 
age that  will  help  American  consxuners 
and  prevent  uncontrolled  infiation.  This 
Is  a  consumer  bill,  and  no  amount  of 


oil  Industry  Inspired  rhetoric  can  ob- 
scure that  fact.  If  my  colleagues  have 
any  doubts  let  them  ask  their  consmn- 
ers  whose  No.  1  concern  is  infia- 
tion. The  consiuner  simply  will  not 
and  should  not  tolerate  passing  ever 
higher  prices  for  the  same  product  while 
the  oil  companies  reap  recordbreaking 
profits.  

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  under  the  Suspension 
Calendar  the  House  is  considering  H.R. 
13834,  the  Standby  Energy  Authorities 
Act,  the  most  recent  legatee  of  President 
Nixon's  request  in  November  1973,  to 
grant  him  emergency  powers  to  combat 
the  energy  shortage.  The  issues  of  major 
controversy  will  involve  those  provisions, 
first,  directing  the  President  to  roll  back 
the  price  of  crude  oil,  second,  directing 
him  to  establish  price  ceiUngs  on  im- 
ported crude  oil.  and  third,  establish- 
ing a  special  program  of  unemployment 
reUef  for  those  unemployed  due  to  energy 
shortages. 

This  past  February  In  conjunction 
with  the  conference  report  on  the  Emer- 
gency Energy  Act.  I  outUned  my  major 
objections  to  the  provision  substantially 
similar  to  the  present  price  rollback  sec- 
tion, and  the  conceptual  antecedent  of 
the  imported  crude  price  ceiling  provi- 
sion. At  that  time  in  some  detail  I  out- 
lined the  reasons  why  I  had  concluded 
th^t  such  proposals  would  fall  to  achieve 
their  advertised  purposes,  and  would  as  a 
result,  serve  only  to  disillusion  the  public 
as  the  promised  benefits  fail  to  ma- 
terialize. As  such  I  concluded  that  such 
provisions  amounted  to  little  more  than 
political  manipulation  of  the  energy 
problem  rather  than  fashioning  effective 
long  term  solutions.  I  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  the  arguments 
I  set  forth  at  that  time  which  appear 
In  the  CoNGRBssiONAt  {lECORD  of  February 
and  which  continue  to  be  immediately 
applicable. 

Today,  however,  I  address  myself  to 
the  third  area  of  major  controversy  in- 
volving section  114.  the  "Employment 
Impact  and  Unemployment  Assistance" 
provision  of  the  Standby  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act,  as  reported  by  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  This 
provision,  like  those  providing  for  arti- 
ficial price  levels,  represents  continued 
manipulation  of  the  energy  crisis  insofar 
that  it  too  would  fail  to  achieve  Its  stated 
purposes  and  would  instead  entail  dam- 
aging consequences  largely  unforeseen, 
or  unexplsdned,  by  Its  authors. 

Among  the  major  fiaws  I  believe  exist 
and  will  examine  today  are  the  follow- 
ing: First,  conceived  in  the  weeks  im- 
mediately following  the  oil  embargo,  the 
provision  is  based  on  a  dreaded  level  of 
unemployment  that  has  not  developed. 
Second,  If  enacted  and  signed  Into  law 
tts  first  consequence  would  be  to  provide 
Immediate  relief  for  Individuals  In  one 
Industry  and  one  region  of  the  Nation, 
while  ignoring  equally  deserving  non- 
energy  related  unemplojrment  caused  by 
other  commodity  shortages  and  the  pres- 
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ent  business  contraction.  Third,  it  could 
set  in  motion  a  bureaucratic  nightmare 
if  there  is  a  nationwide  attempt  on  the 
part  of  unemployed  individuals  to  tie 
their  unemployment  to  the  energy  short- 
age. Fourtli.  it  can  be  demonstrated, 
moreover,  tiiro\igh  the  use  of  input-out- 
put analysis  that  nearly  all  unemploy- 
ment could  be  linlced  to  changes  in  de- 
mand caused  by  energy  shortages,  and  as 
a  result,  the  regulations  and  administra- 
tion of  the  provision  would  tend  to  be 
highly  iniquitous  and  arbitrary.  Fifth, 
the  immediate  14-month  doUar  cost  of 
the  program  to  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  astronomical  by  comiiarison  to 
present  expenditures  and  would  repre- 
sent a  revolutionary  departure  in  the 
concept  of  unemployment  insurance 
compensation.  Sixth,  it  might  well  entail 
as  well  a  severe,  long-term  inflationary 
impact. 

PBOVISIONS   AND   COST 

Section  114  would  establish  a  special 
program  of  imemployment  insurance 
compensation  for  individuals  imemploy- 
ed  due  to  energy  shortages.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  would  be  authoiized  to 
make  grants  to  the  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  cash  benefits  to  any  in- 
dividuals whose  "unemplojTnent  'is' 
clearly  attributable  to  such  disruptions, 
dislocations,  or  shortages,  fuel  alloca- 
tions, fuel  pricing,  'and'  consumer  buy- 
ing decisions  influenced  by  such  disrup- 
tions •  •  •".  For  tilts  purpose  under  the 
Standby  Energy  Authorities  Act,  $500 
million  would  be  authorized. 

The  OfiQce  of  Research  and  Actuarial 
Services  of  the  Manpower  Administra- 
tion made  the  following  cost  estimates 
for  existing  unemployment  insurance 
programs  from  April  1974  through  Jime 
1975: 

Total  State  and  Federal  payments  for 
imemployment  insurance  claims  in  the 
period  April  1974-^une  1975  will  be  ap- 
proximately $7  billion  for  all  programs. 
Of  this  total  the  Federal  share  will  in- 
clude approximately  $400  million  for  its 
contribution  to  the  extended  benefits 
program,  and  $400  million  for  Federal 
civilian  and  former  mihtary  unemployed. 
The  remaining  $6.2  billion  will  be  met  by 
State  payments  from  trust  funds. 

The  committee-approved  provision 
would  fimdamentally  alter  the  Federal- 
State  relationship  in  the  payment  of  un- 
emplojrment  claims  and  massively  in- 
crease the  Federal  funding  contribution. 
The  Federal  role  in  State  payments  is 
presently  limited  to  the  extended  benefits 
program.  Under  the  program.  States 
"trigger  on"  if  the  insured  unemployment 
rate  exceeds  4  percent.  At  that  point  In- 
dividuals collecting  unemployment  are 
eligible  for  an  additional  13  weeks  of 
benefits,  the  cost  of  which  is  divided 
50/50  between  the  State  and  the  Federal 
Government.  Right  now  13  States  are 
triggered  on.  In  reaction  to  the  1970  re- 
cession Congress  temporarily  provided  an 
additional  13  weeks  of  federally  sup- 
ported benefits  under  separate  trigger 
provisions. 

The  Standby  Energy  Act.  however,  rep- 
resents a  complete  deparinire  from  this 
approach  by  assuring  prerogatives  here- 


tofore reserved  for  the  States,  by  chang- 
ing the  focus  of  benefits  from  temporary 
assistance  to  nearly  permanent  support 
and  by  requiring  quantum  leaps  in  pay- 
ment levels.  It  does  so  primarily  in  the 
following  ways: 

First,  eligibility  requirements,  now  set 
by  the  States,  would  be  siltered  to  pro- 
vide special  benefit  status  to  Individuals 
unemployed  due  to  energy  shortages  and 
repercussions;  second,  for  this  special 
population  in  the  labor  force  previous 
work-time  requirements,  now  set  by 
States  and  generally  3  to  6  months,  would 
be  relaxed  to  1  month  In  the  past  year; 
and  third,  for  this  population,  duration 
of  eligibility,  now  set  by  States  and  typl- 
CEdly  26  weeks,  would  extend  to  July  1, 
1975^14  months  if  enacted  this  June. 

The  Manpower  Administration  esti- 
mates that  to  adequately  fund  this  pro- 
gram would  entail  an  additional  $4.2  bil- 
lion in  Federal  expenditures.  That  would 
represent  a  500  percent  Increase  over  the 
estimated  Federal  contribution  for  the 
same  period  under  existing  programs, 
and  would  represent  a  nearly  900  percent 
increase  over  what  was  spent  in  the  last 
full  fiscal  year.  The  combined  effect  of 
increasing  Federal  involvement  in  the 
determination  and  payment  of  unem- 
ployment insurance  claims,  and  at  fimd- 
ing  levels  that  are  astronomical  by  com- 
parison to  those  now  in  existence,  rep- 
resents a  revolution  In  the  concept  of  un- 
employment compensation. 

I  should  mention  that  the  Manpower 
Administration  cost  esimates  were  made 
earlier  in  the  year  and  are  based  on  what 
now  appear  to  be  high  vmemplojrment 
estimates — 5.7  percent  total  imemploy- 
ment and  3.8  percent  Insured  imemploy- 
ment. Though  this  inflates  the  absolute 
amounts  in  the  cost  estimates,  the  actu- 
aries who  made  the  estimates  say  that 
the  relative  magnitudes  would  remain 
about  the  same  with  lower  unemploy- 
ment rates. 

PROCKAM    JTTSTinCATION 
CTJZMPLOTMENT    SEVEKlTy 

The  rationale  for  the  provision  Is  the 
following :  The  energy  shortage,  coincid- 
ing as  it  did  with  the  peak  of  the  business 
cycle,  will  significantly  worsen  the  im- 
employment Impact  of  the  ensuing  con- 
traction and  will  require  massive  in- 
creases In  Federal  funding  of  State  un- 
employment insurance  programs  to  com- 
pensate adequately  the  ensuing  unem- 
ployment. 

The  emerging  unemployment  data  for 
the  1973-74  peak  period  compared  to 
parallel  periods  of  1957.  1960.  and  1970 
seems  to  undermine  that  premise.  The 
immediate  increases  in  unemployment 
rates  during  the  initial  stages  of  business 
contractions  since  1957  are  shown  on  the 
following  table: 

UNEMPLOYMENT  SEVERITY 
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>  Manpower  Administration,  1973  esUoMte  for  period  April 
1974-June  1975. 

The  11 -percent  increase  In  the  rate 
of  imemployment  in  the  first  quairter  of 
1974  over  the  fourth  quarter  of  1973, 
rather  than  suggesting  an  unusual  up- 
ward departure  from  previous  rates, 
shows  a  somewhat  surprising  decrease  in 
magnitude  from  the  1970  level — up  22 
percent — and  the  1957  level — up  17  per- 
cent. It  is  much  more  in  line  with  the 
more  moderate  1960  level — up  8  percent. 

Using  these  relative  changes  puts  a 
slightly  better  than  Justified  face  on  the 
argument  l)ecause  the  percentage  change 
is  exaggerated  in  1957  and  1969  due  to 
the  lower  initial  base  rates.  Nonethe- 
less the  absolute  0.5  increase  in  the  un- 
employment rate  in  1974  is  still  signifi- 
cantly in  the  lower  order  of  magnitude 
compared  to  previous  periods. 

The  Manpower  Administration,  more- 
over, has  based  its  estimate  for  claims 
payments  for  existing  programs  on  an 
estimated  5.7  percent  unemployment  rate 
for  1974.  In  contrast  to  this  estimate  are 
the  peak  levels  to  which  unemployment 
rose  7  months  into  the  1957  and 
1960  contraction,  7.5  percent,  and  7.1  per- 
cent, and  8  months  into  the  1970  con- 
traction, 6.0  percent. 

It  now  appears,  furthermore,  that  the 
5.7  percent  prediction  may  be  high.  The 
seasonally  adjusted  unemplojonent  rate 
for  April  was  5  percent,  a  drop  from 
the  February  level  of  5.2  percent  and 
just  large  enough  to  be  considered  sta- 
tistically significant.  It  indicates  strongly 
that  the  present  contraction  will  not  en- 
tail previously  feared  high  unemploy- 
ment levels,  and  does  not  require  hyper- 
emergency  increases  in  Federal  unem- 
ployment insurance  payments. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  some  exten- 
sion of  present  benefits  similar  to  that 
in  1971.  or  even  an  emergency  program 
similar  to  the  administration-Bennett 
bill  may  not  be  Justified  on  the  basis  of 
these  figures.  First,  the  unemployment 
rate  is  up  sharply  and  there  is  a  reason- 
able chance  that  it  will  go  up  a  little  in 
the  near  future.  The  single  most  interest- 
ing facet  of  the  emplosmient-unemploy- 
ment  data  released  by  the  Labor  E)epart- 
ment  last  week  is  that  total  employment 
fell  in  April.  This  is  an  indication  that 
would-be  new  and  re-entrants  into  the 
Job  market  are  holding  themselves  out  of 
the  labor  force  because  they  presently 
hold  the  expectation  that  they  cannot 
get  a  Job.  As  these  individuals,  primar- 
ily, women  and  teenagers,  begin  to  look 
for  jobs  as  income  pressures  build,  and 
presumably  as  expectations  improve,  the 
unemplojrment  rate  will  likely  rise. 

Second,  the  insured  unemployment 
rate  is  also  up  sharply.  The  average  in- 
sured unemployment  rate  for  the  last 
6  months  of  1973  was  2.7  percent.  In 
contrast  the  average  for  the  first  4 
months  of  1974  has  been  3.2  percent  with 
April  at  3.3  percent. 
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This  could  probably  justify  an  expan- 
sion of  Federal  expenditures  for  unem- 
plojmient  benefits.  But  It  certainly  can- 
not justify  the  levels  proposed  by  the 
Standby  Energy  Act  because  again  the 
premise  of  the  act  seems  off  base.  The 
lact  is  that  the  increase  insured  unem- 
ployment has  not  been  bloated  by  energy 
shortage  repercussions. 

Since  1970  the  difference  between  the 
total  imemployment  rate  and  the  insured 
unemployment  rate  has  fluctuated  be- 
tween 1.8  and  2.2  percentage  points.  The 
average  difference  therefore,  in  1974  has 
been  on  the  outside  of  that  range  at 
1.85  percentage  points.  Though  this  in- 
dicates a  high  level  of  insured  unem- 
ployment relative  to  total  unemployment, 
it  te  not  only  wiUiin  the  recent  range. 
It  also  represents  a  lower  level  of  insured 
unemployment  than  existed  in  1971. 
Moreover,  because  the  insured  rate  is 
much  less  volatile,  as  the  total  rate  In- 
creases in  the  next  few  montlis  the  dif- 
ference should  fall  even  more  within  the 
range.  In  other  words  there  is  little 
reason  to  think  that  the  present  period 
of  unemployment  is  extraordinarily  dif- 
ferent from  previous  periods,  and  there- 
fore, requires  an  extraordinary  Federal 
response. 

EUOiBmrr  DmatMiNAiroN  iNPUT-oxTTPrrr 

TABLE    ANALYSIS 

In  the  United  States  spending  for 
automobiles  is  the  most  volatile  compo- 
nent of  durable  goods  consumption,  and 
following  the  announcement  of  the  Arab 
oil  emb£u-go  last  October,  it  was  not  sur- 
prising that  automobile  demand — par- 
ticularly for  higher  priced  models  which 
are  typically  larger  users  of  gasoline — 
fell  preclpltiously.  Following  2  years  of 
strong  expansion,  the  drive  for  fuel  econ- 
omy led  to  a  pronounced  impact  on 
Detroit.  Personal  consumption  expendi- 
tures for  automobiles  plummeted  $7.1 
billion  in  the  fourth  quarter  1973,  and 
continued  to  fall  another  $2.8  billion  in 
the  first  quarter  1974.  This  6-month,  $9.8 
billion  drop  in  automobile  purchases  led 
to  a  more  than  proportionate  drop  in 
production,  and  with  a  lag,  a  significant 
rise  in  unemplojTnent  In  automobile  and 
related  manuf£u:turing  primarily  In 
Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin. 

In  the  context  of  the  unemplojrment 
assistance  provisions  of  the  Standby  En- 
ergy Act.  individuals  in  the  automob'ne 
Industry  would  no  doubt  qusillfy  for 
benefits  as  unemployment  "clearly  at- 
tributable" to  "consumer  buying  deci- 
sions Infiuenced  by"  energy  shortages. 
But  what  about  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  order  unemployment  that  would 
presumably  result  from  such  a  drop  in 
automobile  production?  Will  the  result- 
ing drop  in  steel  production,  which  in 
turn  will  require  fewer  ch«nlcals,  less 
Iron  ore,  less  coal  and  less  limestone, 
result  In  energy  related  benefits  for 
workers  in  those  industries?  What  about 
those  workers  In  the  manufacture  of  up- 
holstery fabrics  and  those  who  produce 
natural  and  synthetic  fibers — will  they 
be  eligible  for  energy -related  benefits  as 
a  result  of  the  fall  off  in  auto  production? 

Upder  the  Standby  Energy  Act  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  must  write  regula- 
tions to  cover  sucb  Qontlogencies.  At 


some  point  the  regulations  and  those 
local  claims  personnel  who  administer 
them  would  be  forced  to  determine 
whether  unemployment  in  one  industry 
or  in  one  firm  is  "clearly  attributable" 
to  "consumer  buying  decisions  influenced 
by"  energy  shortages  whiile  another  is 
not. 

The  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis 
study  of  input-output  relationships  in 
the  U.S.  economy  for  1967.  published  in 
the  February  1974  Survey  of  Current 
Business,  reveals  in  part  how  the 
thorough  interdependence  among  U.S. 
Industries  would  render  such  rulemak- 
ing extraordinajily  iniquitous  and  arbi- 
trary. The  1967  results  are  the  most  re- 
cent depictions  of  the  interrelationships 
of  the  economy  in  terms  of  the  85  indus- 
try categories  used  for  the  1947.  1958, 
and  1963  Input-output  studies. 

These  studies  permit  measurement  of 
industrial  repercussions  of  changes  in 
demand.  From  input-output  tables,  the 
impact  on  Interrelated  industries  of  a 
change  in  consumer  demand  for  the 
product  of  one  industry  can  be  demon- 
strated. For  example,  the  $9.9  billion  de- 
cline in  automobile  demand  in  the  6 
months  following  October  will  entail  a 
reduction  In  the  output  of  its  major  sup- 
plier, Iron  and  steel  manufacturing, 
amounting  to  $1.8  billion.  Orders  for  rub- 
ber products  will  fall  $378  million,  for 
chemicals  $217  million  and  for  fabrics, 
yam  and  threads  $182  million.  Further 
down  the  production  chain  output  re- 
quired from  stone  and  clay  mining  and 
quarrjing  will  drop  $17  million.  The  de- 
cline In  automobile  demand  will  even 
impact  such  seemingly  unrelated  sectors 
as  livestock  and  agricultural  production 
indirectly  reducing  output  in  these  sec- 
tors by  approximately  $61  million. 

The  annual  production  demands  of  the 
$198-billion-a-year  automobile  Industry 
directly  and  indirectly  require  output 
from  each  of  the  85  industrial  aggregates 
used  in  input-output  smalysls.  For  the 
policymaker  charged  with  writing  the 
unemployment  regulations  mandated  by 
the  Standby  Energy  Act  this  holds  omi- 
nous implications.  Without  offsetting  de- 
mand from  another  industrial  sector,  the 
sharp  curtailment  of  automobile  pro- 
duction alone  will  significantly  reduce 
production  in  several  dozen  industries 
and  thousands  of  firms  which  have  noth- 
ing directly  to  do  with  automobiles — new 
construction,  paper  products,  printing 
and  publishing,  finance  and  insurance 
to  name  a  few.  It  would,  thus,  be  nearly 
impossible  to  write  regulations  that 
would  preclude  payment  of  boiefits  to 
unemployed  individuals  In  these  Indus- 
tries. 

On  the  basis  of  input-output  analysis 
of  the  automobile  Industry  alcme,  the 
employes  of  virtually  every  Industry  In 
the  Nation  would  have  to  be  considered 
eligible  for  benefits  imder  the  Standby 
Energy  Act  pending  a  finding  of  a  claims 
examiner  In  Individual  cases.  The  burden 
would  inexorably  fall  to  the  claims  ex- 
aminer to  make  sophisticated  estimates 
of  the  extent  to  which  an  energy -related 
shift  in  demand  for  automobiles  affects 
Industries  three,  four,  and  more  times 
removed  from  the  initial  shift.  The  ex- 


aminer's task  would  obviously  be  fur- 
ther  complicated  by  crosscutting.  en-  ^ 
ergy-related  shifts  in  demand  from  other 
Industrial  sources. 

What  emerges  from  the  Standby 
Energy  Act's  imphcit  requirement  that 
unemployment  in  industry  B  must  be 
compensated  if  caused  by  an  energy-re- 
lated falloff  in  demand  for  the  product 
of  industry  A,  is  a  deadly  trap  for  the 
poUcsTnaker.  A  downward  shift  in  de- 
mand for  automobiles  indirectly  puts 
contractionary  pressures  on  the  output 
of  practically  every  industry  in  the  Na- 
tion. As  a  consequence,  whatever  unem- 
ployment results  can  also  be  shown  to 
have  a  direct  link  to  a  change  in  con-' 
sumer  buying  preferences  for  automo- 
biles— in  a  phrase  "clearly  attributable" 
to  such  a  change. 

Obviously  the  Intention  of  the  authors 
of  the  provision  was  not  that  their  pro- 
visl(m  be  interpreted  as  "any  linkage" 
but  rather  as  a  "major  cause"  of  unem- 
ployment. But  even  this  distinction  is  not 
very  helpful.  One  can  easily  imagine  a 
situation  in  which  an  energy-related 
pressure  was  one  of  many  contributing  to 
an  individual's  unemployment.  It  would 
then  fall  to  someone  to  determine 
whether  this  individual  would  be  em- 
ployed absent  this  energy  pressure. 
Hence,  this  pressure  could  be  considered 
"major"  even  though  it  was  not  the  only 
pressure  but  rather  one  of  many  that 
could  be  considered  crucial.  The  mind 
literally  boggles  at  the  thought  of  where 
the  policymaker  writing  the  regulations 
would  draw  the  line  because  by  ignoring 
the  thoroughly  interrelated  nature  of  the 
UJS.  economy  the  Standby  Energy  Act 
gives  him  no  worthwhile  guidelines  on 
which  to  make  rational,  equitable,  and 
fiscally  sound  decisions. 

COST    IMPLICATIONS    AND    NATURE    OF    FUXTHEB 
INKQUmES 

The  policymaker,  if  not  the  claims 
examiners,  would  also  confront  the  fol- 
lowing kinds  of  dilemmas.  Long  before 
the  October  oil  embargo  and  rising  gaso- 
line prices.  Detroit  had  noticed  a  shift  in 
buyer  preferences  toward  smaller  cars. 
To  a  small  but  not  negligible  extent  the 
retooling  that  is  taking  place  right  now 
from  production  of  larger  to  smaller 
automobiles,  reflects  an  acceleration  of 
this  change  in  preference  that  is  not  di- 
rectly related  to  energy. 

Very  severe  cost  and  equity  problems 
arise  in  tliis  situation  wliich  when  mag- 
nified by  similar  circumstances  in  other 
industries,  become  monumental.  If  the 
cost  of  the  unemployment  £issistance 
program  is  to  remain  within  even  the 
estimated  boundaries,  claims  examiners 
would  be  required  to  make  Solomon-like 
decisions  about  whether  some  incnviduals 
have  not  lost  jobs  due  to  changes  in  taste 
unrelated  to  energy.  This  approach  might 
easiliy  lead  to  exaggerating  inequities 
woefully.  To  approach  the  problem 
casually,  however,  by  loosely  interpreting 
the  regulations  might  Just  as  easily 
rocket  costs  into  orbit. 

Cmisider  cme  further  kind  of  inequity 
that  would  arise  from  the  fact  that  we 
are  presently  experiencing  several  non- 
energy  related  (xunmodity  shortages. 
Textile  manufacturing  in  1973  was  hit 
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not  only  by  a  shortage  of  petrochemicals 
which  in  some  cases  limited  the  produc- 
tion of  ssrnthetic  fiber  goods,  but  it  was 
also  hit  by  a  shortage  of  wool  and  cotton 
which  In  turn  curtailed  production  <tf 
natural  fiber  products.  It  Is  easily  con- 
ceivable that  a  worker  in  a  teatile  *n^i 
who  had  worked  for  3  mcnths  in  the  pro- 
duction of  natural  fiber  products  might 
find  himself  unemployed  but  Ineligible 
for  unemployment  compensation.  At  the 
same  time  with  the  enactment  ^Jthe' 
Standby  Energy  Act  it  is  Just  as  conceiv- 
able that  a  similar  worker  with  less  at- 
taclunent  to  the  labor  force  but  engaged 
in  the  production  of  synthetic  fiber  prod- 
ucts might  be  laid  off  and  receive  bene- 
fits for  a  year  or  more. 

As  this  example  suggests,  the  inherent 
logic  of  the  assumptlcm  that  the  source 
of  the  unemployment  should  be  the  cen- 
tral factor  in  determining  eligibility  for 
compensation  imdercuts  the  vlaldllty  of 
the  provlslOTL  On  the  basis  of  ongoing 
studies  condiicted  by  the  D^iartment  of 
Labor  it  i4^}ear8  that  the  Standby  En- 
ergy Act's  focus  on  source-cause  would 
channel  benefits  to  workers  in  one  In- 
dustry In  one  region  of  the  coimtry.  and 
would  make  little  provision  for  high  rates 
of  unemployment  In  other  Industries  and 
areas. 

Beginning  In  December  local  unem- 
ployment Insurance  ofQces  began  asking 
those  individuals  filing  claims  whether 
they  attributed  their  imemployment  to 
the  energy  shortage,  llie  astounding  fact 
Is  that  at  no  time  since  December  has 
the  nationwide  figure  risen  above  9  per- 
cent Moreover,  60  percent  of  those  who 
consider  their  employment  energy-re- 
lated are  tn  some  way  cmmected  wlUi 
automobile  manufacturing  and  rda^ 
Industries  primarily  in  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, and  Indiana.  Making  the  un- 
likely assimiption  that  greater  numbers 
of  Individuals  would  not  attribute  their 
unemployment  to  energy  causes  if  they 
could  get  extra  beieflts,  the  current  data 
suggests  that  Stiuidby  Energy  Act  b«ie- 
flts  would  flow  almost  exclusively  to  the 
East  North  Central  region  of  the  Uhtted 
States.  Thus,  should  unemplosmaent  lev- 
els rise  to  levels  experienced  in  1957, 
1960.  and  even  1970.  those  who  would 
suffer  outside  this  region  would  be  largely 
excluded  from  benefits  even  though  their 
\memployment  ml^t  be  equally  severe 
and  long  lasting. 

LABOK    IfiUtXZT   AKO   imXATIOWAST   IMPACT 

If  It  were  only  for  the  dubious  Justifi- 
cation of  the  unemployment  assistance 
provision  and  the  cost  and  equity  prob- 
lems that  would  arise  with  its  implemen- 
tation, it  would  have  to  be  rejected.  But 
in  addition  to  these  immediate  Imperfec- 
tions, the  provision  would  also  create  and 
abet  pressures  that  would  exacerbate  la- 
bor market  shortages  and  bottlenecks 
:  and  in  turn  contribute  to  the  econcxnlc 
anomaly  of  our  time — simultaneous  high 
rates  of  Inflation  and  unemployment. 

Since  the  late  1950's  economists  have 
demonstrated  that  as  the  17.S.  ectmomy 
nears  the  full  employment  range,  infla- 
tion begins  to  build;  that  for  each  incre- 
ment of  Increased  employment  a  corre- 
sponding Increase  in  the  rate  of  inflation 
occurs  due  to  demand  pressures  exerted 
on  labor  and  product  zoBikets.  More 


recently  econcxnlsts  have  noticed  that  for 
the  XJS.  economy  that  trade-off  has 
worsened.  Whereas,  for  example.  In  the 
1950's  a  long-term  unemployment  rate  of 
4  percent  could  be  expected  to  be  accom- 
peuiied  by  a  2.8  percent  rate  of  inflation, 
today  we  could  expect  a  rate  of  4.5  per- 
cent— a  60-percent  increase. 

Moreover,  since  1970  there  have  been 
very  disturbing  indications  that  in  the 
^shorter  term  the  trade-off  may  have 
deteriorated  further.  In  1970  an  annual 
unemplojonent  rate  of  5  percent  was  ac- 
companied by  an  Inflaticm  rate  of  more 
than  5  percent.  Right  now  prices  are  ris- 
ing at  the  rate  in  excess  of  10  percent  on 
an  annual  basis  while  imemployment  is 
at  5  percent. 

A  significant  source  of  the  worsening 
trade  off  is  the  seeming  Inability  of  the 
labor  force  to  keep  in  phase  with  the 
changing  skill  requirements  of  an  in- 
creasingly dynamic  and  technologically 
sophisticated  economy.  As  a  resxJt,  we 
are  experiencing  a  widening  mismatch 
between  skills  and  Job  vacancies.  The 
Labor  Department,  which  maintains 
statistics  on  Job  vacancies  and  the  dura- 
tion of  such  vacancies,  foimd  that  from 
February  through  December  1973,  the 
number  of  vacancies  that  stayed  vacant 
more  than  a  month  declined  by  20  per- 
cent. As  might  be  expected  during  a  pe- 
riod of  expansion  and  near  full  employ- 
ment, the  supply  of  Jobs  Increasingly  out- 
paced the  number  of  workers  available 
to  fill  them. 

But  for  certain  specific  occupati<ms  the 
presence  of  shortages  was  clearly  evi- 
dent. In  contrast  to  the  20 -percent  de- 
cline In  the  overall  nimiber  of  job  vacan- 
cies of  1  month  or  more,  there  was  a 
240-pcrcent  increase  in  the  number  of 
unfilled  vacancies  for  aeronautical  engi- 
neeerlng  draftsmen,  a  132-percent  in- 
crease In  vacancies  for  electrical  engi- 
neering smd  electronic  occtipatlons,  a  93- 
percent  Increase  for  mechanical  engi- 
neers, a  76-percent  Increase  for  mechan- 
ical and  civil  engineers. 

Furthermore,  similar  imbalances  exist 
on  a  geographical  basis.  The  same  Labor 
Department  data  for  the  1971  contrac- 
tion shows  that  In  the  Gary,  Ind.  and 
Boston  labor  markets  over  75  percent  of 
all  vacancies  remained  unfilled  for  more 
than  1  month. 

The  figure  for  Wichita,  Kans.,  how- 
ever, was  only  8  percent,  and  for  Houston 
only  19  percent.  Thus,  overlaid  on  the 
mismatch  of  job  openings  and  worker 
skills.  Is  a  geographical  Imbalance  resiilt- 
Ing  in  extremely  tight  labor  markets  in 
some  areas  while  others  are  wide  open 
by  comparison. 

The  effect  of  these  shortages  and  bot- 
tienecks  Is  to  liu:rease  inflationary  pres- 
sures on  wage  rates.  The  above  examples 
are.  of  course,  only  Illustrative  of  the 
severity  of  shortages  which  Imve  devel- 
oped In  the  more  skilled,  technical  and 
managerial  occupations  as  the  economy 
moves  toward  ftill  employment. 

Inevitably,  the  inflationary  pressures 
that  result  from  the  bidding  up  of  wages 
for  these  scarce  workers,  uid  for  work- 
ers in  tight  Job  market  geographical 
areas,  spill  over  into  the  remainder  of 
the  economy  resulting  In  Inflationary 
overall  wage  and  price  levels. 


It  should  be  obvioiis  that  the  effect 
of  the  unemployment  assistance  pro- 
vision of  the  Standby  Energy  Act  would 
be  to  aggravate  this  situation.  The  pro- 
vision, for  example,  qpeciflcally  states 
that  an  individual  whose  eligibility  for 
unemployment  Insurance  had  been  ex- 
hausted before  the  passage  of  the  Stand- 
by Energy  Act.  would  be  eligible  for  the 
new  benefits.  In  other  words,  right  now 
in  at  least  13  States  an  individual  might 
collect  26  weeks  of  regular  benefits,  13 
weeks  of  extended  benefits,  and  assum- 
ing passage  of  the  Energy  Act  in  May 
receive  60  additional  weeks  of  energy- 
related  benefits.  That  Is  Just  5  weeks 
short  of  a  full  2  years  of  benefits. 

By  holding  out  the  possibility  of 
nearly  2  years  of  Job  free  benefits,  the 
Standby  Energy  Act  provides  a  substan- 
tial disincentive  for  workers  to  sedt  Job 
retraining  or  to  seek  employment  out- 
side their  Immediate  labor  market.  The 
provision  would  Instead  extend  to  nearly 
2  years  the  period  during  which  a  worker 
would  be  encouraged  to  wait  for  his  old 
Job  to  reopen.  As  a  result,  the  present 
mismatch  of  job  openings  and  job  seek- 
ers would  tend  to  remain  the  same  if  not 
widen;  the  shortages  and  botUenecks 
would  also  tend  to  remain  the  same  if 
not  worsen;  and  the  upward  pressure  ex- 
erted on  wage  rates  and  prices  would 
remain  unabated  with  the  Inevitable 
consequence  of  Increased  aggregate  In- 
fiation. 

And  certainly  these  pressures  would 
remain  long  after  unemplojTnent  assist- 
ance provision  itself  expired.  It  would 
do  so  primarily  through  redesign  of  the 
approach  of  the  unemplojrment  insur- 
ance system.  The  system  was  originally 
designed  to  serve  as  a  countercyclical 
tool.  The  hope  was  that  it  would  both 
provide  a  source  of  subsistence  income 
for  families  whose  breadwinner  had  been 
temporarily  thrown  out  of  work  during 
an  economic  downswing,  and  at  the  same 
time  cushion  the  decline  In  aggregate 
demand  so  that  an  irreversible  spiral 
of  depression  would  not  be  set  in  motion. 

In  the  Interim,  this  system  has  served 
well,  perhaps  best  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  we  no  longer  experience  the  violent 
swings  in  the  pace  of  economic  activity 
which  were  so  characteristic  of  late  19th 
and  early  20th  century  market  capitalist 
economies.  To  the  extent  that  our  un- 
employment Insurance  system  was  de- 
signed to  help  smooth  out  the  peaks  and 
troughs  of  the  business  cycle,  it  has  been 
highly  successful. 

But  in  recent  years  we  have  attempted 
to  graft  onto  this  basic  system  additional 
functions  and  objectives  which  may  not 
be  entirely  compatible  with  its  original 
Ptuposes.  Specifically,  by  continually  In- 
creasing the  duration  of  benefits,  so  that 
with  the  emergency  provision  in  1971 
workers  in  some  States  were  able  to  re- 
ceive up  to  52  weeks  of  benefits.  By  all 
but  doubling  that  extension  with  the 
Standby  Energy  Act  we  would  have  fi- 
nally departed  from  the  original  counter- 
cyclical objective.  In  favor  of  long-term 
Income  subsidies  to  workers  In  depressed 
occupations.  Industries  and  areas.  The 
result  would  be  an  enduring  barrier  to 
labor  market  fleodbUlty. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  conclusion  that  I 
draw,  obviously,  is  that  the  "Employ- 
ment Impact  and  Unemployment  Assist- 
ance" section  of  the  Standby  Energy 
Emergency  Authorities  Act  should  be 
opposed  vigorously.  Were  it  only  for  this 
provision  grounds  for  voting  "nay"  on 
the  entire  act  would  be  legion.  Combined 
with  those  other  provisions  mandating 
a  crude  oil  price  rollback  and  price  cell- 
ing on  imported  crude,  those  grounds 
are  made  even  firmer.  Moreover,  what 
occasions  my  remarks  today  is  sdso  the 
fact  that  it  is  being  brought  up  under 
suspension  of  the  rules.  As  a  resiilt,  what 
we  face  today  is  consideration  of  compli- 
cated legislation  dealing  with  what  is 
widely  considered  to  be  an  "energy 
crisis"  and  which  includes  deceptively 
compelling  unemployment  provisions, 
with  only  forty  minutes  allocated  for 
debate,  and  only  half  of  that  reserved 
for  those  who  oppose  the  measure.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me  in 
opposition  to  this  very  wrongheaded 
proposition. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentieman  has  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, in  order  to  propound  a  question  of 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois has  objected  to  the  manner  In  which 
we  bring  this  legislation  up  before  the 
House  today,  but  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  would  the  gentleman 
vote  for  a  rule  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  on  this  blU? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Would  I 
vote  for  a  rule  in  the  Committee  on  Rules 
to  bring  this  bill  out  onto  the  fioor,  under 
an  open  rule,  where  there  would  be  full 
debate  and  opportunity  for  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  beUeve  I 
would.  I  am  confident  that  the  Members 
of  this  House,  If  they  were  given  that 
kind  of  an  opportunity,  would  reject  most 
If  not  all  of  the  completely  unwise  provi- 
sions which  it  contains. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  We  will  proceed  on 
that  promise  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tenu)ore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
•(Mr.  EcKHARDT).  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee.   

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall 
make  neither  a  naked  nor  a  partisan  nor 
an  anti-oil  appeal  today.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  take  for  my  text  the  statement  of 
Fred  L.  Hartley,  president  of  the  Union 
Oil  Co.  of  California.  He  said: 

I  believe  that  aome  type  of  price  restraint 
on  new  crude  oU  la  In  order,  but  It  must  be 
reasoned  and  not  dictated  by  emotion  or  the 
total  structure  of  our  energy-producing 
capability  will  collapse. 

As  everyone  here  knows,  I  voted 
against  the  rollback  that  came  before  us 
last  time  because  I  did  not  think  It  was 
reasoned.  I  had  something  to  do  in  com- 
mittee with  putting  the  rollback  that  we 
now  have  before  us  into  this  bill  because 


it  is  reasoned  and  because  It  ddes  permit 
those  who  bring  in  89  percent  of  the  new 
wells  to  produce  new  oil  at  the  price  that 
the  market  will  bear.  The  bill  does  not 
cover  new  oil  produced  by  those  produc- 
ing under  18,400  barrels,  and  these  are 
the  ones  that  are  discovering  most  of  the 
new  oil. 

We  must  do  something  sUsout  the  in- 
fiationary  Influence  of  the  increase  in  oil 
prices. 

I  have  before  me  a  statement  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  with  an 
analysis  of  the  flrst  quarter  of  1974  in 
which  It  is  stated  that  the  gross  national 
product  has  declined  at  an  annual  rate 
of  6.3  percent  rather  than  5.8  percent  as 
reported  last  month.  It  says  prices  rose  at 
an  aimual  rate  of  11.5  percent  in  the  first 
quarter  rather  than  10.8  percent  as  ini- 
tially reported. 

Can  we  afford  not  to  roll  back  the  price 
of  oil?  We  are  talking  about  a  55-pereent 
exacerbation  of  price  increases  caused  by 
the  increase  of  the  price  of  oil.  This  is 
the  only  bill  we  have  before  us  that  ad- 
dresses inflation  directly.  Let  us  do  some- 
thhig  about  it  now. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means  that 
approximately  one-third  of  that  11.5 
percent  anniial  Increase  In  the  cost  of 
living  is  caused  by  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  crude  oil.  Can  we  afford  to  per- 
mit that  to  continue? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  said  at  the  beginning  I 
was  going  to  make  a  speech  that  was  not 
partisan.  I  think  I  should  like  to  point 
out  now  with  respect  to  the  nonpartisan 
nature  of  this  appeal  that  on  today,  May 
21,  the  National  Consumers  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Federal  Energy  Office 
voted  overwhelmingly,  16  to  3,  to  endorse 
the  rollback  contained  in  the  Standby 
Energy  Emergency  Authorities  Act.  That 
is  not  the  APL-CIO,  although  they  also 
support  the  rollback.  That  Is  the  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  PEO.  Certainly  some- 
thing must  be  done  along  these  lines. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  Consumers 
Federation  has  endorsed  the  program, 
and  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  a  responsible 
organization  which  is  opposed  to  it. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Roirs- 

SELOT) . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  H  JR.  13834.  the  Stand- 
by Energy  Emergency  Authorities  Act, 
which  by  any  other  "name  would  be  Just 
as  bad. 

This  legislation  contains  many  of  the 
same  objectionable  provisions  that  were 
Included  in  the  bill  the  President  vetoed 
2  months  ago,  only  then  it  was  called  the 
Energy  Emergency  Act,  S.  2589.  The 
Senate  sustained  the  veto  of  S.  2589. 

H.R.  13834  would  provide  for  a  rollback 
in  the  price  of  domestically  produced 
crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  and  reflned 
petroleiun  products  as  did  S.  2589,  and 
the  effect  of  this  provision  wlU  be  the 
same  as  it  would  have  been  2  months 


sigo — domestic  production  will  decline 
thereby  decreasing  supply,  and  the  long 
lines  at  the  gas  pumps  will  be  back.  If 
any  of  you  believe  that  your  constituents 
want  to  be  in  the  same  position  they  were 
at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  waiting  in 
line  for  hours  for  10  gsdlons  of  gasoline, 
then  vote  for  this  bill. 

H.R.  13834  would  provide  the  same 
unworkable  program  for  unemplojTnent 
relief  as  did  S.  2589.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  given  the  Impossible  Job 
of  establishing  regulations  defining 
energy-related  loss  of  work. 

H.R.  13834  would  provide  Presidential 
authority  to  establish  a  program  of  gas 
rationing  as  did  S.  2589.  I  have  spoken 
out  several  times  on  the  Irrationality  of 
gas  rationing.  What  we  have  through 
the  fuel  allocation  act  is  rationing  at  the 
wholesale  level.  Instead  of  giving  addi- 
tional power  to  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
to  further  distort  the  ability  of  free 
market  forces  to  provide  increased  sup- 
plies to  meet  demand,  we  should  be 
focusing  our  efforts  on  repealing  the 
hEistily  enacted  allocation  act  of  last 
session.  I  have  introduced  legislation, 
H.R.  13021,  to  repeal  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act. 

The  amazing  contrstdicUon  in  this  bill 
is  that  it  establishes  such  unworkable 
inequitable  provisions,  and  will  so  effec- 
tively distort  supply  that  it  will  almost 
certainly  Insure  that  gas  rationing  wiU 
have  to  be  instituted. 

This  legislation,  as  did  S.  2589,  ba- 
sically denies  the  ability  of  the  free  mar- 
ket to  encourage  the  production  sind 
supply  of  our  vitally  needed  energy 
products.  The  free  market  has  proven 
it  can  work,  and  it  will  function  more 
effectively  if  we  get  and  keep  the  Federal 
Government  out  of  the  business  of  con- 
trolling the  production  and  allocation 
of  our  energy  supplies. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
this  motion  to  stispend  the  rules  and  pass 
H.R.  13834,  with  the  hope  that  we  will 
now  see  the  last  of  these  legislative 
proposals. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  SpetOcer.  on  the 
same  point  that  the  gentleman  ques- 
tioned me  about,  the  rationing  authority 
that  is  contained  in  this  bill  is  a  ration- 
ing authority  that  is  subject  to  a  con- 
gressional veto  and  the  resolution  must 
be  brought  before  this  body.  It  is  care- 
fully tailored  to  maintfdn  the  Integrity 
of  the  House  and  the  other  body,  and 
I  think  that  should  be  very  clear  both 
from  the  bill  and  from  the  debate. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Regardless  of  how 
much  veto  power  the  Congress  has,  that 
does  not  improve  what  happens  when  we 
have  Federal  rationing.  We  had  it  in 
World  War  n  and  briefly  at  other  times. 
Every  time  we  do  have  rationing  or  other 
countries  have  tried  rationing  the  price 
of  the  products  and  services  goes  up 
because  they  usually  immediately  go  into 
short  supply.  Rationing  always  has  in- 
creased the  cost  of  a  product.  I  do  not 
care  how  much  veto  power  we  give  the 
Congress,  I  do  not  think  IC  will  pro- 
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tect  the  consumer  against  price  in- 
creases, but  make  it  worse.  The  gentle- 
man from  Wastiington  said  he  was 
mainly  concerned  about  the  consumer, 
but  this  bill  does  not  show  that  concern. 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Wagcomner)  . 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  colleagues  of  the  House  will  recall 
that- last  year  we  considered  under  con- 
ditions which  approached  hysteria  the 
emergency  allocation  proposal  which  has 
now  become  law.  I  told  you  then  that  to 
require  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Energy  OfQce  to  prepare  the  rules  and 
regulations  by  which  he  would  admin- 
ister that  act  and  place  them  in  elTect  In 
15  days  after  that  action  became  law 
would  be  totally  impossible,  and  that 
when  it  was  done  under  those  conditions 
or  any  other  conditions  considering  the 
circumstances  as  they  existed  then, 
two  things  would  happen:  we  would 
disrupt  supply  and  we  would  raise  the 
price  of  that  product  to  the  consumer. 

I  challenge  anybody  beginning  with 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers)  on  down  who  supports  this  bill 
to  tell  me  that  was  not  the  net  result  of 
that  allocation  proposal. 

I  see  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Staggers)  shake  his  head.  He 
does  not  accept  the  challenge,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  was  not  shaking 
my  head  at  the  gentleman  but  at  some- 
thing else,  because  I  do  not  think  the 
gentleman  has  made  a  true  statement 
there. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Certainly  I  accept  the 
challenge. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  1  will  yield  to 
whichever  Is  the  first  one,  but  c<Mne  oo. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  If 
the  gentleman  wUl  yield,  all  I  have  to  say 
Is  this.  Under  tlie  c»1ginal  bill  there  was 
a  rollback 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  am  not  talking 
about  the  rollback  of  price  bill.  I  am 
talking  about  the  emergency  allocation. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
this  bill  there  was  13  percent  of  the  re- 
ductlcm 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  refuse  to  yield 
further,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  am  not 
getting  an  answer  to  my  question. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  The  gentleman 
should  not  have  offered  the  challenge 
then. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  will  try  the  goi- 
tleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  price  of  the  product 
and  the  Increase  that  has  occurred  in 
the  last  ye«r  has  been  directly  attrib- 
utable to  the  practices  of  the  oil  cartel 
abroad  and  the  monopoly  situation  that 
exists  here.  The  money  Is  going  into  the 
profits  (rf  the  oil  companies  and  It  is  nke 
a  classic  mwiopoly.  Whenever  supply  Is 
short  one  raises  the  price  to  make  more 
on  a  limited  supply. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman 
has  admitted  to  what  I  wanted  him  to. 
that  supply  and  demand  works.  When 


there  is  not  sufflcisnt  supply  to  meet  de- 
mand, the  price  does  go  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  today  Is  por- 
trayed to  be  a  bill  which  is  going  to  do 
something  to  increase  the  availability 
of  the  supply.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  cannot 
be  the  case.  It  provides  additional  au- 
thority, yes,  for  the  Administrator  of 
what  will  become  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration. 

Let  me  show  you  what  it  is  going  to  do 
and  I  want  somebody  to  unscramble  this 
egg  for  me.  It  provides  that  In  the  in- 
stance of  price  controls  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  called  upon  to  establish 
equitable  celling  prices  for  all  first  sales 
or  exchanges  of  imported  crude  oil  which 
occur  In  the  United  States. 

Now,  suppose  that  oil  is  sold  before  it 
gets  to  the  United  States  and  it  provides 
for  a  rollback  of  domestically  produced 
oil  and  residual  fuel  oU  and  refined  pe- 
troleum products. 

Now,  can  anyone  tell  me  that  we  can 
enact  this  bill  without  chaos  by  rolling 
the  price  of  refined  petroleum  products 
back  to  November  1.  1973?  It  cannot 
conceivably  be  done.  It  creates,  in  addi- 
tion to  that,  another  workmen's  com- 
pensation proposal.  We  cannot  stand 
that,  as  Mr.  Anderson  and  some  others 
have  had  to  say  here  earlier  today.  We 
are  Ignoring  this. 

We  are  Ignoring  the  fact  that  with 
the  emergency  allocation  provision  last 
year  of  that  legislation,  we  created  the 
gas  lines  because  we  put  the  Govern- 
ment, who  neither  has  the  technical 
ability  nor  the  marketing  ability  to  allo- 
cate such  products,  the  end  product,  to 
the  consumer  that  the  oil  companies 
can,  because  they  know  how.  We  caused 
that  allocation  problem. 

For  the  Federal  Government  to  tell 
refiners  that  they  cannot,  no  matter  how 
much  oil  they  have  to  refine,  that  they 
cannot  operate  at  more  than  76  percent 
of  their  capacity,  does  not  make  sense. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  the  gentleman  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
situation  Is  this.  Are  we  going  to  destroy 
the  opportimity  to  achieve  self-sufla- 
clency  In  energy?  To  couple  this  pro- 
posal^ today  with  a  rollback  of  crude  and 
refined  products  to  last  November  1, 
to  enact  the  windfall  profit  proposal 
which  has  already  been  passed  from  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  then  to 
amend  that  proposal  and  destroy  deple- 
tion now  is  pure  stupidity.  We  are 
acting  out  of  hysteria  without  any  con- 
cern for  the  substance  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Prenzel)  . 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
see  the  Standby  Energy  Emergency  Au- 
thorities Act  brought  to  tills  floor  under 
the  suspension  process,  I  do  not  know 
whether  to  laugh  or  cry. 

The  use  of  the  "gag  rule"— limited  de- 
bate and  no  amendments — for  a  bill  of 
this  significance  would  make  even  a 
strong  man  cry.  The  obvious  Intention 


of  the  Democratic  majority  to  have  the 
minority  kill  the  bUl  which  the  majority 
does  not  like  would  make  even  a  serious 
person  chuckle. 

It  Is  bad  enough  to  deal  with  insignifi- 
cant bills  imder  the  "gag  rule,"  but  it  is 
imconscionable  to  handle  vital  legisla- 
tion with  no  amendments  and  limited  de- 
bate. The  process  and  the  bill  clearly 
demonstrate  the  Inability  of  the  com- 
mittee to  deal  with  this  problem. 

On  January  3,  last  year,  we  in  the  mi- 
nority fought  to  stop  increased  use  of 
suspensions.  In  response,  on  page  21 
of  the  Record,  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  told  us  that  the  approval  of 
the  minority  leader  was  always  sought. 
Was  it  received  today  ? 

On  the  same  page  he  speaks  of  "always 
being  fair"  to  allow  Members  to  exer- 
cise their  rights.  The  minority  has  no 
rights  today.  Neither  does  anybody  else 
who  does  not  agree  with  every  line  the 
committee  has  written. 

I  imderstand  only  the  Democrat  cau- 
cus can  get  an  open  rule.  No  wonder  the 
Congress  has  earned  the  continuing  scorn 
of  the  Ameircan  public.  Congress  has 
repeatedly  earned  that  scorn  by  actions 
Uke  today's  sxispension. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  committee 
has  worked  on  the  energy  emergency 
since  Thanksgiving.  Fortunately,  the 
crisis  has  waited  around  for  the  commit- 
tee. But.  in  its  legislative  process,  the 
committee  has  lost  ground  since  Thanks- 
giving. It  is  now  trying  to  cover  that 
ground  with  a  gag  nile. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  I  have  to  accept 
the  committee's  challmge  to  vote  against 
the  bill.  With  a  few  amendments  and  a 
little  debate,  I  would  surely  have  voted 
otherwise.  But.  even  though  the  majority 
is  asking  the  minority  to  kill  its  unloved 
bill,  the  whole  world  will  know  who  the 
real  assassin  was. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Moss). 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  we  have  been 
told  that  the  bill  should  be  rejected  be- 
cause It  has  not  been  debated  and  be- 
cause it  would  cost  so  much  for  unem- 
plosrment  compensation. 

It  has  been  debated  at  great  length. 
It  passed  this  House,  as  It  passed  the 
other  body.  It  was  vetoed.  It  Is  a  milder 
bill  in  form  now  than  It  was  at  the  time 
that  it  was  vetoed.  There  are  some  facts 
that  we  want  to  look  at  in  talking  about 
this  bill  and  Inflation.  Section  108  of  the 
bill  would  roll  btwk  prices  of  domestically 
produced  and  refined  petroleum  products. 
The  rollback  would  result  in  an  aver- 
age price  reduction  of  2.3  cents  per  gal- 
lon in  the  cost  of  gasoline,  which  would 
save  the  consumer  $6,200,000  a  day,  or 
$2.2  billion  per  year.  More  than  $16  bil- 
lion of  excess  profits  are  forecast  for 
this  Industry  in  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee's report  of  March  8  of  this  year. 
Thus,  at  least  one-eighth  of  the  excess 
profits  would  be  avoided  by  this 
legislation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  at  $6.2  mll- 
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lion  a  day,  it  would  take  just  about  81 
daj^  to  totally  reimburse  the  public  for 
the  cost  of  the  entire  package  of  imem- 
ployment  Insurance  in  section  114. 

We  had  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Anderson)  say  that  this  was  a 
naked  political  appeal.  Let  me  make  it 
clear,  it  is  a  naked  economic  appeal.  Do 
not  believe  that  the  people  the  Members 
represent  are  so  lacking  in  sophistication 
that  they  do  not  know  the  economic 
facts  of  life. 

I  noticed  In  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area  over  the  weekend  that  they  are  be- 
ginning to  post  the  price  of  ga^oUne  In 
the  mid  30-cent  range  per  half  gallon  to 
encourage  people  into  the  service  sta- 
tions, a  posting  which  graphically  and 
dramatically  Illustrates  what  has  hap- 
pened here,  because  the  prices  being 
posted  were  almost  precisely  the  per  gal- 
lon price  of  1  year  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  no  dem- 
onstrated need  for  this  kind  of  profit  by 
this  industry.  I  am  incorporating  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  table  summarizing 
the  reported  profits  of  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry for  the  first  quarter  of  1974: 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS,  CONGRESSIONAL 
RESEARCH  SERVICE 

US.  OIL  INDUSTRY  REVENUES  AND  PROFITS, 
1ST  QUARTER  1974 


Sates 


Profits 


Company 


Ut  Ut 

quarter  Percent  quarter  Percent 

1974  change  1974  change 

(mil-  trom  (mil-  from 

lions)  1973  lions)  1973 


American  Petrofina 213. 1 

Standard  Oil  of  Ohio....  482.9 

Gulf 4.516.0 

SUndard  Oil  of  Indiana..  2,278.4 

Ashland 672.6 

Commonwealth  Oil 298.  5 

Enon 9.945.0 

OceWwtal 1,334.9 

SMIy 214.4 

Teuco 4.924.0 

Amerada  Hess 983.2 

Continental 1,600.0 

Crown  CentraL 76.9 

Getty 655.3 

Murphy 200.9 

HUrathon 755.7 

Shell 1.893.5 

Stiadard  Oil  of 

California 3,905.1 

Mobil 4.400.0 

Union  Oil  of  California...  987.1 

Atlantic  Richfield 1 ,  559. 8 

Cities  Service 703. 2 

Clark  Oil 158.5 

Phillips 1,148.3 


189.0 

13.1 

176.0 

27.2 

22.6 

29.1 

114.7 

290.0 

76.0 

55.0 

219.0 

81.0 

53.2 

19.4 

22.0 

227.6 

15.6 

457.0 

59.4 

705.0 

39.0 

95.9 

67.8 

717.6 

39.7 

19.7 

97.5 

97.4 

589.4 

123.2 

142.6 

49.9 

34.9 

71.8 

109.2 

129.9 

81.2 

4.8 

1,497.0 

63.8 

73.6 

173.0 

86.2 

27.4 

257.1 

84.1 

30.6 

52.5 

47.0 

121.8 

51.9 

110.4 

292.9 

91.7 

57.0 

258.6 

66.0 

55.5 

73.0 

91.0 

56.4 

93.9 

86.8 

33.6 

68.8 

87.0 

89.0 

13.3 

175.0 

68.7 

108.6 

150.0 

Source:  Wall  Street  Journal  Digest  of  Earnings  Reports. 

At  the  present  time.  I  have  the  SEC 
examining  the  reporting  of  profits  for 
the  first  quarter.  Exxon  reported  roughly 
$600  million  after  It  had  employed  the 
unusual  device  of  creating  contingent 
reserves,  of  the  most  extraordinary  and 
unique  character,  of  over  $400  million.  I 
think  this  is  a  highly  irregular  pr8M:tice, 
and  I  want  to  know  how  many  of  the 
other  producers  of  petroleum  are  resort- 
ing to  the  same  tjrpe  of  statistical  gym- 
nastics in  their  reporting  of  profits.  I 
think  the  true  reporting  would  be  so 
outrageously  high  that  it  would  have  the 
public  demand  in  the  strongest  of  terms 
some  responsible  action  by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  those  who  cry  against 
this  procedure,  for  bringing  this  bill  be- 


fore the  House,  let  me  point  out  that  it 
is  a  lawful  procedure  provided  for  under 
the  rules  of  this  House.  Those  who  pro- 
test have  frequently  resorted  to  the  em- 
ployment of  the  same  method. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  say 
we  speak  with  a  clear  voice  today  to  the 
American  people  as  to  whether  we  here 
are  in  attendance  to  their  needs,  their 
WEints.  and  what  they  think  is  real  in  this 
land. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  section  201(E)  on  the  last  page 
of  the  bill,  page  154  states : 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  study 
and  report  to  Congress  with  respect  to  meth- 
ods of  accelerating  leasee  of  energy  resources 
on  public  lands,  Including  oil  and  gas  leasing 
onshore  and  offshore,  and  geothermal  energy 
leasing. 

Even  though  this  language  only  con- 
fers authority  for  a  study.  I  am  disturbed 
with  the  emphasis  on  "accelerating"  with 
respect  to  coal  leases  on  public  lands. 
Last  week  I  made  a  trip  to  Wyoming  and 
Montana  where  huge  strippable  reserves 
of  coal  on  public  lands  are  being  eagerly 
eyed  by  coal,  utility,  oil.  and  other  en- 
ergy companies.  There  is  tremendous 
pressure  by  these  producers  to  surceler- 
ate  the  opening  up  of  coal  leases  on  pub- 
lic lands. 

On  Sunday.  May  19,  the  Council  on 
Priorities  released  a  report  which  con- 
cluded that  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior has  irresponsibly  allowed  industrial 
corporations  to  assume  management  of 
some  20  billion  tons  of  coal  beneath 
939,000  acres  of  public  and  Indian  lands. 

I  hope  this  study  does  not  mean  we 
are  going  to  turn  over  the  public  lands 
to  such  companies  as  Peabody  and  Con- 
solidation Coal.  » 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  will  not. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
hope  the  report  will  protect  the  public 
interest.  I  want  this  debate  to  reflect 
the  intent  of  Congress  that  there  must 
not  be  a  great  giveaway  of  public  lands 
to  private  interests,  in  the  name  of  ac- 
celeration— which  is  the  very  unfortu- 
nate noun  used  in  defining  the  study 
to  be  made  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. To  reflect  the  great  concern  which 
all  citizens  must  feel  about  protection 
of  our  public  lands  against  exploitation, 
there  follow  three  articles  from  the 
Washington  Post,  Denver  Post,  and  New 
York  Times: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  20, 1974) 

Pn>ERAL  Coal-Leasing  Policies  Faulted 
(By  Tim  O'Brien) 

A  private  study  group  charged  yesterday 
that  federal  coal-leasing  policies  have  en- 
couraged corporate  speculators  to  keep  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  coal -bearing  lands  unpro- 
ductive "until  Industry  decides  Its  profits  will 
justify  development." 

In  a  report  released  by  the  nonprofit  Coun- 
cU  on  Economic  Prlcrltles.  It  was  disclosed 
that  70  per  cent  of  the  leases  In  seven  West- 
ern states  are  controlled  by  16  corporations. 
Including  five  oil  companies. 

The  large  corporate  leaseholders,  the  report 
said,  "speculate  the  most,"  holding  public 
coal  unmlned  \intU  prices  go  up.  Only  II  per 
cent  of  the  474  leases  examined  by  the  study 


group  were  under  active  production,  and  321 
leases  have  never  produced  a  single  ton  of 
coal." 

The  largest  lease-holders  speculate  th« 
most.  While  89  per  cent  of  all  leases  are  inac- 
tive. 93  per  cent  of  the  leases  held  by  the  top 
15  are  not  producing  oo&I,"  the  council 
said.  "...  Five  of  those  major  lease-holders — 
El  Paso  Natural  Oas,  Westmoreland  Resour- 
ces, Shell  OU  Co.,  Sun  Oil  and  Richard  Base — 
have  never  produced  a  ton  of  coal  from  their 
leases." 

The  Ootmcll  of  Economic  Priorities,  which 
Is  supported  by  foundation  grants  and  In- 
come on  Its  publications,  said  a  "gaping  loop- 
hole in  the  law"  allows  leases  to  avoid  actual 
coal  production. 

The  loophole,  the  study  said,  allows  the 
Interior  Department  to  waive  the  production 
requirement  In  favor  of  the  lease-holder's 
paying  a  year  of  advance  rent.  "But  since  the 
rents  are  so  low,"  said  James  Cannon,  au- 
thor of  the  report,  "this  really  puts  no  bxir- 
den  on  the  i:ompany  and  is  not  an  Incentive 
to  actually  dig  coal." 

The  report  said  the  Interior  Department 
"has  not  planned  or  even  considered  the 
environmental,  social,  cultural  or  economic 
effects  of  its  leasing  practices." 

Criticizing  Interior's  long-range  planning 
the  study  said  pubUc  lease  terms  are  adjusted 
every  20  years  and  only  then  can  royalty  rate 
Increase  or  environmental  safeguards  be  In- 
serted as  conditions  of  leasing.  "Even  after 
these  long  adjustment  intervals.  Interior  has 
failed  to  consistently  raise  royalty  rates  to 
meet  current  standards,  and  it  has  neglected 
to  Insert  an  important  environmental  safe- 
guard clause  in  58  of  the  85  leases  which 
have  come  up  for  adjustment."  the  study 
said. 

Moreover,  the  council's  report  said  In- 
terior has  never  canceled  a  coal  lease  "be- 
cause of  violations  of  lease  terms  and  "the 
costs  of  that  failure  have  been  transferred  to 
the  future." 

The  study  examined  463  federal  and  11 
Indian-land  C9al  leases  In  New  Mexico.  Ari- 
zona, North  Dakota.  Wyoming.  Utah,  Colora- 
do, and  Montana.  The  two  laws  contrclllng 
lease  policy  on  these  lands — the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920  and  the  Omnibus  Tribal 
Leasing  Act  of  1938 — do  not  require  resource- 
use  or  land-use  planning  nor  have  the 
"strength  to  compel  interior  to  Implement^ 
their  directives  for  orderly  development  .  .  .' 
at  a  fair  market  value,"  the  report  con- 
cluded. 

"No  pretend  may  be  made  that  the  public 
has  ever  received  fair  market  value  for  Its 
coal."  the  study  said.  "Every  lease  has  been 
Issued  at  Industry's  request  rather  than  as 
a  result  of  Interior  determination  that  the^e 
was  a  market  demand  for  coal  .  .  .  247  of 
the  474  leases  have  been  issued  by  the  de- 
partment at  competitive  lease  sales,  but  171 
of  those  were  granted  without  competition 
since  one  or  no  bidders  appeared. 

"The  average  winning  bid  at  these  171  lease 
sales  was  only  $2.87  an  acre.  Another  210 
leases  were  granted  by  the  preference-right 
method,  which  returns  no  revenue  to  the 
lessor  besides  the  »10  filing  charge. 

"Lease-holders  have  paid  a  total  of  only 
$3.5  million  in  rent  for  public  land  leases 
and  S2.2  million  in  rent  for  Indian  land 
leases.  Royaltv  rates  on  public  coal  have  also 
been  low,"  the  report  said. 

[From  the   Denver  Post.  May  19.   19741 

Report  Hits  Coal -Deposit  Pcnicrrs 

(By  Dick  Prouty) 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Interior  has  irre- 
sponsibly allow.pd  Industry  to  assume  man- 
agement of  about  20  billion  tons  of  coal  be- 
neath 939,000  acres  of  public  and  Indian 
lands  In  the  West,  a  New  York-based  public- 
interest  research  group  has  reported. 

In  a  devastatingly  critical  report,  the 
Council  on  Economic  Priorities  (CKP)   said 
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Intanor'a  peitormance  thnatena  to  bobble 
InstMMl  of  promote  orderly  solutions  to  tbe 
DAtlon's  energy  nee<lB. 

The  study  focuses  on  co*I  already  leased 
In  Colorsdo,  Wyoming,  Montana,  New  Mex- 
ico, Arizona.  Utab  and  Nortb  Dakota,  more 
tban  balf  of  which  Is  expected  to  be  strip 
mined. 

Among  Its  findings: 

— Fifteen  large  corporations  control  70  per 
cent  of  tbe  recoverable  coal  on  public  and 
Indian  lands  in  the  West. 

— Only  53  leases  of  474  examined  are  pro- 
ducing coal  at  a  time  when  Industry  Is  pres- 
suring Interior  to  lease  more  coal  deposits 
and  Issue  more  prospecting  permits. 

— ^In  64  years  tbe  leases  have  produced 
only  343  mlllloa  tons  of  coal — less  than  1 
per  cent  of  national  productl  in. 

— Interior's  practice  has  been  to  lease  coal 
at  less  tban  Its  value  and  to  allow  Industry 
to  hold  It  for  speculation. 

Tbe  report  doesn't  challenge  the  legality 
on  Interior's  actions,  but  It  doee  Insist  In- 
terior has  failed  to  use  the  powers  It  has  to 
obtain  a  fair  return  to  the  public  on  the 
coal,  and  to  assure  reclamation  of  disturbed 
lands. 

"No  pretense  may  be  made  that  tbe  pub- 
lic has  ever  received  fair  market  value  for 
Its  coal,"  the  report  said.  "Interior  has  leased 
coal  rights  far  ahead  of  market  demand  for 
coal  at  prices  too  low  to  profit  the  public. 

"Despite  diligent  production  clauses  In 
the  leases,  tbe  department  has  allowed  cor- 
porations to  hold  public  coal  unmlned  until 
coal  reaches  (a  higher  price) ." 

Tbe  council's  study,  which  Includes  acre- 
by-acre,  lease-by-leaae.  ton-by-ton.  dollar- 
by-dollar  tabulations  mostly  drawn  from  In- 
terior and  congressional  General  Accounting 
Ofllce  records,  said  Income  from  tbe  leases  Is 
so  low  It  "probably  hasn't  even  covered  book- 
keeping costs." 

Plve  major  lease  holders — H  Paso  Nat- 
ural Oas  Co.  with  07,398  acres  vmder  lease; 
Shell  cm  Co.  with  30,347  acres;  Sun  Oil 
Co.  with  31,340  acres;  Westmoreland  Re- 
sources Inc.  (a  consortium) ,  with  30,876  acres 
and  a  Richard  Bass,  with  30,700  acres — have 
yet  to  mine  any  of  the  coal  they  have  leased. 
Tbe  report  notes  that  while  Interior  Im- 
posed a  moratorlxmi  on  new  coal  leases  In 
1971,  utilities,  energy  companies  and  rail- 
roads have  been  pressuring  the  agency  to 
lease  more  coal  and  open  up  more  federal 
lands  for  coal  prospecting,  although  only  11 
per  cent  of  the  lands  now  leased  are  being 
mined.  Interior  recently  annouced  a  plan  to 
lease  additional  cool  deposits. 

CEP  also  fotind  Indians  get  a  better  deal, 
financially,  on  their  coal  leases  than  tbe  gen- 
eral public.  Stin,  Interior  practices  on  both 
Indian  and  public-land  coal  leases  has  short- 
changed the  owners  on  the  true  value  of  the 
resources. 

Indians  have  average  coal  production  roy- 
alties of  15.8  cents  a  ton.  compared  to  13.6 
cents  a  tcm  on  production  from  lands  man- 
aged by  tbe  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
(BLM) ,  an  Interior  agency. 

As  a  result,  two  Indian  tribes  are  suing 
Interior  to  revoke  existing  leases,  and  en- 
vironmental organizations  have  filed  and  are 
preparing  to  file  other  litigation  on  specific 
portions  of  Interior's  cocJ  leasing  program. 

KOTALTT   SATn 

While  royalty  rates  have  risen  75  per  cent 
In  recent  months,  the  price  of  a  ton  of  coal 
has  more  tban  doubled.  CEP  found. 

The  48-page  study  said  one  effect  of  the 
coal-leasing  mismanagement  has  been  to  al- 
low corporations  to  play  dominant  roles  in 
the  energy  market  by  acquisition  of  vast 
holdings  of  co<U.  petroleum  and  uranium 
reserves  on  the  public  lands. 

"This  consolidation  of  resources  .  .  .  has 
occurred  not  because  of  any  deliberate  pol- 
icy on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  In- 
tqrlor.  but  in  the  absence  of  any  pcdlcy  at 
all,"  CKF  concluded. 


"Industry  has  been  left  free  to  plan  and 
lease  energy  resources  at  will,"  the  study 
found. 

Part  of  the  problem  baa  been  a  bureau- 
cratic tangle  between  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  which  handles  leases  on  Indian  res- 
ervations. BLM  and  the  U.S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey which  shares  technical  and  administra- 
tive functions  with  the  BLM. 

The  BLM,  which  is  in  charge  of  enforce- 
ment of  lease  provisions.  Is  handicapped 
from  correcting  violations  and  enforcement 
by  weak  laws  and  Intra-departmental  Ineffi- 
ciency, the  report  found. 

Tbe  ooal  leases  are  drawn  imder  the  1920 
Mineral  T<eas1ng  Act.  an  appendage  to  the 
1873  Mining  Law.  As  in  the  case  with  oil 
shale,  a  bonus  bid  system  is  used  on  a  "com- 
petitive" basis.  CEP  found  Industry  initiated 
most  "competitive"  lease  sales  and  often  only 
one  bidder  obtained  the  coal  development 
rights. 

"The  Department  of  Interior  has  abdicated 
all  responsibility  for  land-use  planning  to 
corporate  Interests  and  has  mismanaged  the 
competitive  leasing  program  so  badly  It 
makes  a  mockery  of  the  word  competitive." 
Tbe  study  fotind  that  public  coal  leases 
"never  expire"  and  Interior  has  never  re- 
voked a  lease,  even  when  its  terms  have  been 
violated. 

"The  Department  of  Interior  has  failed  to 
use  tbe  power  it  has  to  control  tbe  program. 
The  costs  of  that  failure  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  future,"  the  CEP  asserted. 

CEP  also  compiled  data  on  reclamation  of 
strip-mined  lands  In  the  West.  Of  tbe  6,610 
acres  mined  so  fkr,  about  half  has  been  re- 
claimed, although  some  authorities  question 
the  effort  on  1,618  acres  In  the  southwest. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  In  a 
report  published  earlier  this  year,  said  It  will 
take  centuries  for  some  desert  areas  to  be 
restored.  CEP  reported. 

The  report  refiects  a  documented  skepti- 
cism about  putting  strip-mined  lands  back 
into  useful  production,  although  they  may 
have  been  "reclaimed." 

Tbe  extent  of  public  and  Indian  coal  de- 
velopment cited  by  the  CEP  report  Includes: 
Potential  sites  for  43  power  plants  on  tbe 
Northern  Great  Plains,  which  would  give  that 
region  more  power-production  capacity  than 
any  nation  in  tbe  world  except  the  Soviet 
tTnion. 

Wltliln  11  years,  seven  ooal -gasification 
plants  are  expected  to  be  operating,  and  that 
nximber  could  double  by  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

The  Northern  Cheyenne  Indians  have 
leased  63  per  cent  of  their  reservations,  some 
243,000  acres.  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  Continental  OU  Co.,  and  Peabody 
Coal  Co.  plan  at  least  six  coal-gaslflcatlon 
plants  which  would  require  about  46  million 
tons  of  coal  annually. 

Tbe  Crow  Indians  have  authorized  Shell 
Oil,  American  Metals  Climax  and  Westmore- 
land Resources,  Inc..  to  dig  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  coal  from  under  76,358  acres. 
The  Navajo  and  Hopl  tribes  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  have  optioned  their  coal  treas- 
\ires  to  feed  seven  gasification  plants  and 
several  coal -fired  power  plants  which  will 
consume  coal  from  under  100  square  miles 
of  desert  by  the  year  2010. 

The  report  contains  several  errors,  most  of 
which  were  made  by  sources  to  whom  CEP 
attributes  its  findings.  However  they  dont 
blunt  the  over-all  thrust  of  the  document. 

The  CEP  findings  also  conclude  that  there 
isnt  enough  water  available  to  accomplish 
all  the  projects  now  on  the  planning  boards, 
and  It  fears  that  the  permanent  loss  of  wa- 
ter will  "further  dry  out  the  already  seml- 
arld  land." 

Some  side  effects  of  development — tbe  need 
for  tbe  equivalent  of  450  square  miles  of  land 
for  8,016  miles  of  electric  transmission  line 
rl^t  of  way,  for  example — also  are  cited  In 
the  zeport. 


CEP  daacrlbes  Itself  as  "a  nonproAt  orga> 
nizatlon  estabUsbed  to  disseminate  iinblaseil 
and  detailed  information  on  practices  of  D^S. 
corporations  In  areas  that  vitally  affect 
society.  .  .  ." 

CEP  Rkpobt  Lists  Top  Lkask  Holoess 

The  top  16  lease  holders  to  federal  and  In- 
dian coal  deposits,  and  the  number  of  acre* 
held  as  cited  by  the  Council  on  Economic 
Priorities  (CEP)  are: 

Kennecott  Copper  Co.  (includes  Peabody 
Ooal  Co.,  Kennecott  Coal  Co.  and  Senecal 
Coals  Ltd.)  63  leases  for  179,528  acres. 

El  Paso  Natural  Oas  Co..  16  leases  for  67,- 
298  acres. 

Continental  Oil  Co..  also  Consolidation  Ooal 
and  Conscd  &  Kemmerer) ,  36  leases  for  63.- 
948  acres. 

Utah  International  Inc.,  27  leases  for  66,- 
638  acres. 

Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co.  (also  Decker 
Coal) ,  20  leases,  for  43.830  acres. 

Lincoln  Corporation  (also  Kemmerer  Coal 
Co..  Consol  &  Kemmerer,  Ounn,  Quealy),  37 
leases  for  43,946  acres. 

Arizona  Public  Service  &  San  Diego  Oas 
and  Electric  Co..  31  leases  for  40,911  acres. 

Westmoreland  Coal  and  others,  one  lease 
for  30,874  acres  on  the  Crow  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, Mont. 

Shell  Oil  Co.,  one  lease  for  30,247  acres  on 
Crow  Indian  Reservation. 

Sun  Oil  Co.  (also  Cordero  Mining  Co.)  2 
leases  for  21.240  acres. 

Richard  Bass,  one  lease  for  20,700  acres. 

Gulf  Oil  Corp.  (Pittsburgh  and  Midway 
Coal)  9  leases  for  20.587  acres. 

American  Metals  Climax  (also  Meadow- 
lark  Farms),   three  leases  for  20,196  acres. 

United  States  Steel  Corp.,  20  leases  for 
19,792  acres. 

Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  6  leases  for  19.144 
acres. 

Total :  232  leases  for  668,538  acres. 

[From  tbe  New  York  Times,  May  21,  1974) 

Study  Sats  Coal  Lesskxs  Awatt  Sfccula- 

TTvr  Paorrr 

(By  Gladwin  HUl) 

In  the  face  of  widespread  calls  for  opening 
up  Western  ooal  deposits  to  Increase  energy 
supplies,  coal  comp«mle8  with  20  bUUon  tons 
under  leases  from  the  Federal  Government 
have  left  them  "virtually  untouched"  await- 
ing speculative  profits,  a  research  group  has 
reported. 

The  New  York -based  Council  on  Economic 
Priorities  said  Sunday  that  the  lack  of  pro- 
duction was  less  to  l>e  blamed  on  tbe  coal 
operators'  "commonly  accepted"  preoccupa- 
tion with  profits  than  on  bad  Federal  coal 
leasing  laws  and  poor  administration  of  them 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

These  weaknesses,  tbe  council  report  said, 
had  deprived  the  public  of  both  fuel  and 
millions  of  dollars  in  royalties,  and  also  made 
virtually  certain  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  earmarked  for  surface  [strip]  mining 
would  not  be  rehabilitated  for  centuries.  Tbe 
leases  cover  more  than  939.000  acres  of  Fed- 
eral and  Indian  land  In  seven  states. 

The  Council  Is  a  nonprofit  organization 
that  gets  aboTSt  half  its  financing  from  30 
foundations  and  half  from  the  sale  of  reports. 

The  gist  of  the  coal  report  have  permitted 
scores  of  companies  to  obtain  perpetual 
leases  on  huge  expanses  of  coal  Umds  for 
very  low  fees,  often  non-competltlvely  and 
on  terms  that  encourage  speculative  holding 
rather  than  production  to  contribute  to  tbe 
national  fuel  supply. 

Some  of  the  principal  concerns  involved, 
the  ref>ort  noted,  are  on  companies — Con- 
tinental, Shell,  Sun,  Gulf  and  Atlantic  Rich- 
field. 

The  Interior  Department  in  February,  1973, 
instituted  a  moratorium  on  Western  coal 
leasing  pending  formulation  of  new  policies, 
but  Informed  observers  believe  the  mora- 
torium might  be  lifted  this  year. 
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Typifying  many  pressures  In  this  direc- 
tion, American  Electric  Power — a  big  utility 
that  has  no  coal  lands — Is  urging  In  energy- 
crisis  advertisements  that  the  Government 
"release  the  vast  reserves  of  Government- 
owned  low-sulphur  coal  in  tbe  West." 

■nie  coimcU  recommended  agalntft  any  such 
action,  on  the  basis  of  the  huge  quantities 
of  available  coal  noft  being  mined.  The  coun- 
cil noted  that  proposals  were  before  Congress 
to  revamp  the  laws  covering  coal  leasing  but 
observed  that  this  could  not  alter  the  basic 
terms  of  exitrting  leasee. 

Th»  coal  report,  based  on  public  Informa- 
tion obtained  from  branches  of  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Included  what  was  said 
to  be  tbe  first  public  compilation  of  West- 
ern coal  leases,  production  and  fees  paid.  The 
report  was  written  by  James  Cannon  of  the 
Council  staff  on  the  basis  of  a  six-month 
study. 

More  than  half  of  the  nation's  known  re- 
coverable coal  lies  West  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  80  percent  of  It  Is  on  Federal  or  Tprfian 
land.  Coal  leasing  on  these  lands  Is  covered 
by  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  and  the 
Omnibus  Tribal  Leasing  Act  of  1938. 

Since  1920  the  Government  has  granted 
474  ooal  leases  in  the  seven  states  with  most 
of  tbe  deposits — North  Dakota,  Montana, 
Wyoming,  Colorado.  Utah,  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona.  The  estimated  deposits — 15  billion 
tons  on  public  lands  and  6  billion  tons  on 
Indian  lands— are  equal  to  about  36  tlmea 
1973  national  coal  production. 

Of  tbe  474  leases,  the  council  reported, 
only  6S  are  now  producing,  and  321  leases 
have  never  produced  any  coal  at  all.  Total 
production  over  64  years  has  amounted  to 
only  242  million  tons,  leas  than  1  per  cent 
of  national  production. 

Most  of  the  leases,  tbe  report  said,  were 
granted  without  competitive  bidding — 
nearly  half  of  them  through  the  "preference 
right"  system,  similar  to  claim-staking  and 
involving  only  a  $10  filing  fee. 

Of  247  nominally  competitive  lease  sales, 
tbe  Federal  records  showed,  171  actually  In- 
volved only  one  bidder,  with  tbe  average  bid 
only  $2.87  an  acre.  Wyoming  coal  Is  now 
selling  at  the  mine  head  for  about  $3  a  ton. 

Annual  rents  on  leases  generally  are  only 
II  an  acre,  the  Council  said  and  have  yielded 
a  total  of  only  $5.7-mllllon.  Royalties  on  coal 
mined,  at  12.6  cents  a  ton  on  Federal  land 
and  16.8  cents  on  Indian  land,  have  yielded 
only  $32.3-mllllon. 

The  basic  reason  for  tbe  low  production 
has  been  the  fact  that  Eastern  coal  has  been 
cheaper,  mainly  because  of  hauling  costs. 
But  tbe  market  situation  has  been  radically 
changed  by  tbe  energy  pinch  and  by  tbe 
projected  consumption  of  a  chain  of  as  many 
of  50  big  coal-fired  power  plants  in  the  West. 
,The  Council's  main  p)oint  was  that  tbe  leas- 
ing program  had  not  been  geared  to  market 
realities  and  had  irretrievably  committed  a 
sizable  portion  of  tbe  nation's  coal  reserves 
on  terms  promising  coal  operators  a  wind- 
fall. 

""Ehe  Department  of  tbe  Interior  grants 
leases  at  mining  industry  requests  and  does 
not  enforce  the  production  clauses  In  the 
leases,"  the  CouncU  said. 

"Corporations  that  saw  the  energy  short- 
age coming  were  able  to  plan  accordingly. 
The  result  was  an  unplanned  massive  per- 
manent transfer  of  public  reeources  Into  pri- 
vate hands." 

There  are  144  leaseholders  in  the  seven 
states.  The  leading  one  Is  the  Kennecott 
Copper  Company,  whose  coal  subsidiaries 
hold  63  leases  totaling  179.000  acres; 
among  tbe  top  18  leaseholders,  which  aOl 
together  hold  232  of  the  leases,  covering 
658,638  acres. 

Tbe  largest  amount  of  mining  has  been 
on  tbe  Utah  International,  Inc.,  lease  on  the 
Navaho  reeervatlon  in  New  Mexico,  where 
some  48  million  tons  baa  been  extracted  to 
fuel  a  power  plant. 


The  council  reported  that  only  balf  of 
6.615  strip-mined  acres  \uuler  all  the  leasee 
have  been  rehabilitated.  Leases  require  only 
that  land  be  restored  to  Its  "original  con- 
tours," with  no  reference  to  vegetation. 

The  Council  cited  a  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  report  that  areas  with  over  10 
Inches  of  annual  rallfall  had  a  "high  poten- 
tial" for  reclamation,  but  that  on  the  40 
per  cent  of  Western  coal  lands  with  less 
rain,  any  revegetatlon  "may  not  occur  Sat 
centuries." 

"It  seems  clear."  the  report  concluded. 
"that  the  present  state  of  affairs  cannot  be 
allowed  to  continue,  and  that  a  sudden  up- 
surge In  leasing  is  not  the  answer. 

"Over  the  650  billion  tons  of  recoverable 
coal  reserves  are  still  untapped  in  tbe  Mid- 
west and  Appalachla.  There  are  20  billion 
tons  of  coca  already  under  lease  In  tbe  West, 
not  including  privately  and  state-owned  coal. 

"Once  land  Is  leased.  It  has  passed  out  of 
public  control  fcnrever.  The  nation  sboxild 
not  act  In  haste  or  panic,  because  the  leasure 
In  which  to  repent  will  be  long  Indeed." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am.  <^  course,  highly 
pleased  with  the  rollback  and  other  pro- 
visions of  this  legislation  which  clearly 
help  the  consumers  of  this  Nation.  Of 
course,  it  would  have  been  pref  eratde  to 
include  some  of  the  requirements  relat- 
ing to  obtaining  data  from  the  OU  com- 
panies and  energy  sources.  But  I  am  very 
pleased  that  as  a  result  of  my  amend- 
ment to  the  1973  bill,  the  authorization 
for  the  Office  of  Carpool  Promotion  was 
cut  from  $25  million  down  to  $5  million. 

Section  113  authorized  the  Adminis- 
trator to  restrict  exports  of  coal  and 
other  energy  resources.  I  do  not  believe 
this  power  goes  far  enough,  and  wish 
that  a  tough  prohibition  oa.  exports  of 
coed  to  all  nations  except  Canada,  from 
whom  we  import  oil,  could  be  placed  in 
the  bill.  As  revealed  by  the  following 
statement  of  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion, coal  exports  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1974  are  18  percent  above  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1973,  and  exports  of  coal  to  Japan 
have  jumped  31  percent  during  the  same 
period. 

In  suromary.  the  bill  clearly  Improves 
the  present  situation,  and  even  though  I 
would  have  preferred  to  vote  for  this  bill 
imder  an  open  rule  procedure  allowing 
full  debate  and  amendments.  I  plan  to 
vote  for  the  bill.  I  Include  the  following: 
[Foreign  News  Notee,  National  Coal  Asso- 
ciation, May  14, 19741 
U.S.  Expoars  or  Coal  and  Coke 

Total  VS.  exports  of  bituminous  coal  In 
the  first  quarter  of  1974  increased  18  per- 
cent from  shipments  In  the  same  period  of 
1973.  although  for  the  month  of  March,  ship- 
ments fell  5.9  percent  from  the  same  month 
a  year  ago.  In  January-March  1974.  exports 
of  U.S.  bituminous  coal  totaled  10.6  million 
net  tons,  of  which  391.362  tons  were  shipped 
to  Canada  and  10.2  million  tons  went  to  over- 
seas destinations. 

Japan,  the  largest  consiuner  of  American 
coal,  took  6.7  million  tons  of  VA.  bltumlnotis 
coal  in  January -March  1974,  up  31.1  percent 
from  the  like  period  of  1973.  Exports  to 
Europe  were  3.8  million  tons  In  the  first 
quarter  of  1974,  compared  with  3.4  mlUlon 
tons  in  January-March  1973.  All  Of  the  Euro- 
pean Community  nations,  except  Belgiuim- 
Luxembourg,  took  more  American  coal  in 
January-March  1974  than  in  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  the  previous  year.  A  total  of 
542,569  tons  of  U.S.  bituminous  coal  were 
also  exported  to  South  America  In  the  first 
quarter  of  1974,  up  slightly  from  shipments 
In  January -March  1973. 


Tbe  value  of  U£.  bituminous  coal  ex- 
ports in  January-March,  including  trans- 
portation charges  to  ports  of  exit,  totaled 
$261.8  million.  Anthracite  exjMrts  were 
valued  at  $1 .9  million;  coke  shipments  at  $8.7 
million:  and  exports  of  lignite  and  lignite 
briquets  were  valued  at  $1.5  miUion. 

U.S.  EXPORTS  OF  BITUMINOUS  C0AL> 
(Net  tons) 


January-March 

Parcwit 
chania 

Destination 

1974 

1973 

Canada 

South  Aniarica 

391.362 
542.569 

551.126 
541,553 

-29.  B 

+  2 

EuropMn   Economic   Cooi- 
munity: 
Belgiutn-Luumbourg  >. . . 

Franca 

G«rinan»(We$t)« 

lUly.... 

Netherland«« 

Unitad  Kingdoni 

210,889 
464.007 
534,258 
957,223 
688,008 
243,257 

269,944 
352,  495 
465.096 
705,086 
465.684 
237,077 

-21.9 
-t-31.6 
+14.9 
+35.8 
+47.7 
+2.6 

Total  EEC 

Graaca 

3.097,642 
40.767 
35,652 
76.628 
37.092 
373,836 
92,  C$7 

2.495.382 

+24.1 

Norway . 

Portugal 

Rumania ... 

28.539 
117.800 
23,862 
64i784 
•    81.058 
36.732 

+24.9 
-35.0 
+55  4 

Spain 

Sweden 

YugosUvia 

-42.1 

+14.3 

Total  Europe 

3.754,274 

5, 747, 092 

183,860 

3. 429. 157 

4,385,552 

92.471 

+9.5 

Japan 

All  Otkers 

+31.1 

+98.8 

Grand  total 

Excluding  Canada 

10.619.157 
10, 227, 795 

8,999.859 
8.448,733 

+18-0 
+21.1 

■  Exdudas  shipments  to  U.S.  military  forces. 

>  Shipments  as  indicated  in  vessel  manifests  upon  departure 
U.S.  ports,  and  include  tonnage  for  transshipment  to  undes- 
ignated destinations. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  state  my  opposition  to  HJl.  13834. 
It  contains  a  rollback  provision  on  the 
price  of  crude  oil  which  would  be  coim- 
terproductlve  and  not  in  the  best  na- 
tional Interest  over  the  long  run. 

In  addition,  tbe  legislation  contains 
the  same  basic  provisions  which  the  Pres- 
ident vetoed  In  the  Elnergy  Emergency 
Act  passed  earlier  this  year.  In  dealing 
with  such  Important  legislation  vital  to 
the  Interests  and  economy  of  our  coun- 
try, we  should  not  consider  it  under  a 
procedure  whereby  there  can  be  no 
amendments  offered  to  the  specific  pro- 
visions of  the  bill. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  vig- 
orous support  of  this  legislation. 

Recently  I  have  received  dozens  of  let- 
ters and  calls  from  constituents  asking: 
"What  are  you  doing  about  the  high  price 
of  oil?" 

Or:  "What  are  you  doing  about  the  oil 
companies'  excess  profits?" 

Or:  "What  are  you  doing  about  Infla- 
tion?" 

These  are  questions  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  keep  closely  in  mind  when 
voting  on  this  legislation. 

In  my  part  of  New  England,  the  price 
of  home  heating  oil  has  Increased  by  125 
percent  since  last  November.  The  price 
of_gasollne  jumped  by  75  percent.  These 
huge  price  hikes  In  Just  a  few  months 
have  severely  Jolted  the  lives* of  many, 
many  people. 

The  United  States  is  presently  in  the 
throes  of  an  inflationary  spiral.  Unless 
oil  prices  are  controlled,  the  spiral  will 
continue.   In  fact,   SO   i)ercent  of   our 
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present  inOation  is  tied  directly  to  the 
higli  price  of  oil.  And  if  these  prices  re- 
main high,  the  Inflationary  "ripple  ef- 
fect" on  our  economy  will  be  devastat- 
ing. 

If  Inflation  Is  to  be  controlled,  the  price 
of  oil  miist  be  brought  back  to  reality. 

This  bill,  by  rolling  back  the  price  of 
most  domestic  crude  oil  and  establishing 
an  equitable  price  for  imported  oil,  prom- 
ises to  put  a  needed  brake  on  inflation. 

It  is  elementary  economic  theory  that 
high  prices  will  stimulate  growth  and 
greater  production  in  the  oil  industry.  As 
a  Republican,  I  am  an  ardent  advocate 
of  free  enterprise.  But  the  private  needs 
of  the  oil  companies  cannot  be  put  above 
the  urgent  needs  of  the  American  people. 
It  is  far  more  important  to  our  Nation 
to  control  the  present  inflation  than  it  Is 
to  maintain  plush  proflts  for  the  petro- 
leum patriarchs. 

This  bill  also  contains  important  energy 
conservation  provisions,  assistance  for 
American  workers  unemployed  due  to  the 
fuel  shortage  and  protection  for  branded 
retail  gasoline  station  operators.  In  a 
long  series  of  hearings  in  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  which  has 
stretched  through  the  93d  Congress,  the 
need  for  these  provisions  has  been  dem- 
onstrated repeatedly. 

This  legislation  is  anti-inflationary  and 
proconsumer.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  we  need  energy 
legislation  and  I  Telt  so  almost  8  months. 
We  particularly  need  two  key  provisions 
in  this  bill. 

First,  we  need  a  price  rollback  on  do- 
mestic petroleum  products.  I  am  not 
convinced  that  the  enormous  proflts  of 
oil  companies  during  the  first  quarter 
are  Justified.  Par  from  it.  Recent  reports 
have  Indicated  that  the  large  profits 
have  not  been  used  to  increase  explora- 
tion, but  rather,  to  increase  per  share 
earnings  of  stockholders.  I  support  the 
committee  findings  that  a  price  roll- 
back is  both  justified  and  necessary. 

Second.  I  support  the  intent  of  the 
legislation  to  place  controls  on  imported 
petroleum  prices.  However,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  section  of  the  legislation 
goes  far  enough. 

My  own  district  has  been  hit  partic- 
ularly hard  by  the  escalating  cost  of  im- 
ported crude  oil,  which  is  needed  to  sup- 
ply public  utilities.  The  utilities  then 
pass  the  increased  costs  on  the  con- 
sumer. This  has  been  a  tremendous  bur- 
den to  the  electricity  consimier  in  my 
area,  where  85  percent  of  the  crude  oil 
is  imported.  The  Electric  bill  In  total 
electric  homes  has  been  greater  than  the 
mortgage  in  many  cases.  In  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area  there  are  10,000 
total  electric  homee,  5.000  of  which  are 
in  my  district. 

I  am  thus  Introducing  legislation  to- 
day which  will  compliment  this  bill.  It 
provides  that  the  Secret'irv  of  the  Treas- 
ury reimburse  public  utilities  for  the  In- 
creased co«:t  of  Imoorted  crude  oil  above 
$7.50  a  barrel.  Thus,  if  the  price  set 
under  the  terms  of  the  committee  bill 
is  under  $7.50,  there  would  be  no  need 
for  any  retobursement.  However,  If  it  Is 


above  $7.50.  thesa  $7.50  will  be  the  maxi- 
mum which  would  be  passed  on  to  the 
consumer,  and  the  difference  between 
$7.50  and  the  fixed  price  would  be  re- 
imbursed to  the  utility. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  necessary  piece 
of  leglfilatloc  in  addition  to  the  com- 
mittee bin,  and  I  hope  that  we  can  en- 
act both  swiftly. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our 
continuing  efforts  to  equitably  resolve 
the  energy  crisis,  and  lessen  Its  hardship 
impact  upon  the  American  consumer,  I 
most  earnestly  hope  that  the  House  will 
approve  the  pending  bill,  H.R.  13834, 
the  Standby  Energy  Emergency  Act. 

Among  other  things  this  measure,  in 
substance,  calls  lor  aa  oil  price  rollback, 
setting  the  price  of  domestic  old  cruife 
oil  at  the  November  1973  level;  issues  a 
mandate  requiring  the  President  to  es- 
tablish r.n  equitable  price  ceiling  for  Im- 
ported on  which  specifically  prohibits  oil 
coiiipanles  from  passing  on  to  consumers 
foreigrt  charges  such  as  taxes,  royalties, 
and  so  forth,  which  they  in  tura  deduct 
from  their  U.S.  income  tax  obligation; 
and  establishes  a  system  of  unemploy- 
ment allowances  for v.orkers  displaced  as 
a  result  of  energy  shortages. 

As  one  who  supported  the  previous 
National  Energy  Emerg«icy  Act,  vetoed 
by  the  President,  I  am  even  further 
strengthened  in  the  convictions  I  regis- 
tered at  that  time  because  everything 
that  has  occurred  since  then  has  only 
reinforced  my  belief  that  the  American 
consumer  is  bein^  forced  to  bear  an  im- 
necessary  and  unfair  bmden  in  the  ex- 
orbitant prices  they  are  paying  for  gaso- 
line and  other  petroleum  products  today. 
While  all  of  us  could  accept  the  prin- 
ciple that  prices  should  be  adequate  to 
provide  incentives  for  finding  additional 
petroleum,  we  unfortunately  find  that 
the  overwhelming  evidence  demonstrates 
that  current  prices  for  both  old  and  new 
crude  oil  are  far  greater  than  required 
to  provide  Incentives  equal  to  the  indus- 
try's ability  to  increase  exploration  and 
production. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nobody  questions  this 
National  Government's  obligation,  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances,  to  grant  ad- 
equate legislative  protection  to  the 
American  consumer  and  I  submit  that 
this  recognized  duty  is  intensified  at  a 
time  and  during  a  period  of  national 
shortages  in  such  essential  modern-life 
commodities  as  petroleum  products.  I 
hope,  therefore,  that  the  House  will  ac- 
cept and  fulfill  our  high  duty  with  re- 
spect to  this  Standby  Energy  Emergency 
Act  and  adopt  it  without  any  extended 
delay. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  vigorous  support  of  H.R.  13834,  the 
Standby  Emergency  Authorities  Act. 
This  act  provides  for  a  rollback  in  the 
price  of  domestic  crude  oil  and  refined 
products  to  their  November  1,  1973  price 
levels.  Such  a  rollback  will  not  only  re- 
duce inflationary  pressures.  It  will  also 
protect  the  interests  of  consimiers  who 
have  been  excessively  burdened  by  ever 
higher  gas  prices. 

Currwit  crude  oil  prices  are  far  great- 
er than  required  to  provide  adequate  In- 
centives for  increased  exploration  and 
production.  Though  oil  companies  should 


have  an  adequate  rate  of  return  so  as  to 
PEOvide  the  incentive  to  search  for  oil 
and  experiment  with  new  fuels  like  shale, 
they  do  not  deserve  the  record  profits 
they  are  now  getting  at  the  expense  of 
the  American  pubUc.  These  profits  rose 
to  an  incredlb\e  53  percent  median  prof- 
it gain  for  tlifi  oil  Industry  in  1973.  Re- 
ported first  Quarter  profits  for  1974 
promise  even  greater  profits  for  the  oil 
industry  this  year.  At  a  time  when  the 
average  man  in  the  street  Is  being  forced 
to  shell  out  over  $15  billion  a  year  In 
extra  Income  to  cover  increased  costs 
of  gasoline,  the  oil  companies  continue  to 
reap'  embarrassing  levels  of  profitabil- 
ity with  little  increase  in  productivity  or 
sales. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  fuel  costs 
accounted  for  12  percent  of  the  entire 
1973  inflation.  The  inflationary  con- 
tribution of  fuel  costs  to  the  1974  in- 
flation promises  to  be  even  greater. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  in  support  of  the  Standby  Emer- 
gency Authorities  Act.  The  public  in- 
terest demands  that  the  average  con- 
.simier  not  continue  to  pay  higher  prices 
to  feed  the  record  proflts  of  the  petro- 
leum industry.  John  SawhlU,  Director  of 
tha  Federal  Energy  Administration  has 
pubhcly  admitted  that  the  enormous 
rixifits  of  the"  oil  corporations  could  not 
possibly  be  plowed  back  into  direct  oil. 
Therefore,  dictates  of  public  interest  and 
responsibility  demand  passage  of  this  bill 
today. 

The  SPEAKER  pi^  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Stag- 
gers) that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  HJl.  13834,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  tuid  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BROYHTT.T.  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  objept  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  auorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  al>- 
sent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  191.  nays  207, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  34,  as 
f  oUows : 

[Boll  No.  233) 
TEAS — 191  - 
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Abdndr 

Burke,  Calif. 

Drinan 

Abzug 

Burke,  Pla. 

Dulskl 

Adams 

Burke,  Mass. 

Eckhardt      • 

Addabbo 

BurtLsen.  Uo. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Alexander 

Burton 

Erans.  Colo. 

Anderson, 

Carney,  Ohio 

Paacell 

Oalir. 

Cblsholm 

Flood 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Cohen 

Flowers 

Annunzto 

Collins,  m. 

Polev 

Ashley 

Oonte 

Ford 

Aspin 

Conyera 

Fountain 

BadlMo 

Corman 

Praser 

Bafalls 

Cotter 

ProeWlch 

Bennett 

Cronln 

Pulton 

BerKland 

Daniels. 

Fuqua 

BevlU 

Domlnick  V. 

Gaydos 

Blaggl 

Danielson 

Olalmo 

Blngbam 

Davis.  Oa. 

Oilman 

B'.atnlk 

Delnney 

Glnn 

Bo' and 

Dellums 

Orasso 

BoUiofr 

Denholm 

Green,  Pa. 

Brademaa 

Dent 

Grover 

Brasco 

D!^S 

Gude 

Bt^«klnrld«« 

DlnseM 

Hanley 

Brown.  Oallf . 

DoKbhue 

Hann» 

Harrington 

Harsba 

Hawkins 

Hecbler,  W.  V», 

Heckler,  Maas. 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Holifleld 

Holtsman 

Howard 

Hungate 

Johnson,  Ctllf . 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kartb 

Kastenmeler 

King 

Koch 

K5T08 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Luken 

McCormadc 

McDade 

McFall 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Marazitl 

Mauunag* 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

Mills 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  ICd. 

MltcheU,  N.T. 

Moakley 

MoUoban 


Anderson.  HI. 
Andrews. 

N.Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Baker 
Bsuman 
Beard 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Bo  wen 
Bray 
Breaux 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU.  N.C. 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Butler 
Byron 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
ChappeU 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collier 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Davis,  B.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Oarza 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Downing 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Erlenbom 
Each 

Eshleman 
Evlns,  Tenn. 


Moorhead,  Pft. 

Moss 

Murphy,  lU. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

MurthA 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Obey 

O'Hara 

ONeUl 

Owena 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

PodeU 

Preyer 

Price,  m. 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  N.T. 

Roee 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Sar  banes 

Schroeder 

NAYS— a07 

Flndley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flynt 
Forsythe 
Frellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Oettys 
Gibbons 
Ooldwater 
Gonzalez 
Ooodllng 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Oubser 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanrahan 
Hastings 
H«bert 
Heinz 
HUIls 
Hlnshaw 
Hog  an 
Holt 

Horton  "' 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
J  arm  an 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kuykendall 
Lagomarslno 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Latta 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McOoUlster 
McBwen 
McKsy 
ICeKlnney 
McSpadden 
Madlgan 
Mahon 


Seiberllng 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubits 

Black 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark         ^ 
Steele 
Strstton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thone 
Tleman 
Traxler 
Udall 

Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Waldle 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Wbalen 
Wilson, 

Charles  H.,' 

Calif. 
Wolff 
wydier 
Tates 
Young,  Ga. 
Zablockl 


Blallary 

Mann 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Mathls,  Oa. 

Mayne 

Melcher 

Michel 

MUrord 

MUler 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

MlzeU 

Montgomery 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Mosher 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
O'Brien 
Parrts 
Passman 
Patman 
PettU 
Poage 

Powell,  Ohio 
Price,  Tex. 
Prltchard 
Qule 
Qulllen 
Rallsback 
Rarlck 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
Robinson,  Va. 
Roblson,  N.T. 
Roncallo,  Wyo. 
Rouaselot 
Ruth 
Ryan 

Satterfleld 
Scherle 
Schneebell 
Sebellus 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Shrlver 
Shuster 
Smith,  N.Y. 
Spence 
Stanton, 

J.WlUUun 
Steel  man 
Steiger,  Arts. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Symms 
Taloott 
TaylOT,  Mo. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thornton 
ToweU,  Ner. 


Treen 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Ware 

White 

WhltehuTst 

Whltten 


WldnaU 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wylle 
Wyman 


Young,  Alaska 
Young,  na. 
Young,  m. 
Young,  S.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zlon 
Zwach 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 


Bell 
NOT  VOTINO— 34 


Barrett 
Blester 
Camp 
Carey,  N.T. 
Clark 

ClawBon,  Del 
Clay 
Culver 
Dorn 
Ell  berg 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 


Hays 

Helstoskl 

Hosmer 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Kluczynskl 

Litton 

Morgan 

Nix 

Reld 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 


Runnels 

Ruppe 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stubblefleld 

Teague 

WUUams 

Wyatt 

Yatron 


So  (two-thirds  not  having  voted  In  fa- 
vor thereof)  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  EUberg  and  Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Tort 
for.  with  Mr.  Steed  against. 

Mr.  Blester  and  Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsyl- 
Tsnla  for,  with  Mr.  Runnels  against. 

Mr.  Barrett  and  Mr.  Ntx  for,  with  Mr. 
Stubblefleld  against. 

Mr.  Yatron  and  Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  for. 
with  Mr.  Teague  against. 

Mr.  Reld  and  Mr.  Stokee  for.  with  Ur. 
Jones  of  Oklahoma  against. 

Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Morgan  for,  with  Mr. 
Camp  against. 

Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Hays  for,  with  Mr.  Oom 
against. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  and  Mr.  Helstoskl  for,  with 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Culver  with  BCr.  Utton. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  WUUams. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


REHABILITATION  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1974 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  14225)  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  for  1  addi- 
tional year,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

VLB..  14338 
Be  it  enacted  t>y  the  Senate  and  Haute  of 
Bepreaentativea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congreaa  assembled.  That  this 
Act  shall  be  known  as  the  "Rehabilitation 
Act  Amendments  of  1974". 

EEKABIUTAnON   BKBVUJBS  AOMIN  ISTKATION 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
S(a)  of  the  RehablUtstlon  Act  of  1973  is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows:  "There  1b  es- 
tablished In  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  a  Re- 
habilitation Services  Administration  which 
Bball  be  headed  by  a  Commissioner  (here- 
after In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  'Commis- 
sioner')  appointed  by  the  President.". 

(b)  Section  3(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  second  sentence  there- 
of the  following  new  sentence:  "In  the  per- 
formance of  bis  functions,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  be  directly  responsible  to  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary.". 

xrrzNSioN  or  yocAnoirsi.  uehsbiutation 

SXBTICI8 

BBC.  3.  (a)  Section  100(b)  at  such  Act  Is 
■mended  by — 


(1)  strlktag  out  "and"  after  ■•1974,"  In 
paragraph  (1)  thereof,  and  Inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  of  such  paragraph  the 
following:  ",  and  $720,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1976",  and. 

(2)  striking  out  "and"  after  "1974,"  in 
paragraph  (2)  thereof,  and  Inserting  after 
"1976,"  in  the  first  sentence  of  such  para- 
graph the  foUowlng :  "and  940,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jxme  30, 1976,". 

(b)  Section  113(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1974," 
and  by  Inserting  after  "1976,"  the  foUowlng: 
"and  up  to  (2,500,000  but  no  less  than  (1,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1976,". 

(c)  Section  131(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "197S"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "1977". 

EXTENSION    OF    RZSEABCR    AND    TRATNING 
ASSIST  ANCX 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  201(a)(1)  of  such  Act 
U4unended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  after  "1974,"  In  the 
first  sentence  thereof  and  Inserting  after 
"1975"  the  following:  ",  and  $30,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976",  and 

(2)  Inserting  after  "respectively,"  In  the 
last  sentence  thereof  the  following:  "and  25 
per  centum  of  the  amounts  appropriated  In 
the  third  such  fiscal  year,". 

(b)  Section  201(a)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "1976"  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  and  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976". 

EXTXNSION   or  ASSISTANCE  FOB  BZRABIUTATION 

rAciLrnKS 

Sec.  5.  Section  301(a)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by — 

(1)  strtklng  out  "and"  after  "1974,"  In  the 
first  sentence  thereof,  and  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  of  such  sentence  the 
following:  ",  «hd  June  30,  1976",  and 

(2)  striking  out  "1977"  In  the  last  sentence 
of  such  section,  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"1978". 

EXTENSION    or   VOCATIONAL   TXAINING    SESVICXB 
rOR     HANSICAFPXD    im>IVIDUAI.S 

Sec.  6.  Section  302(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1974," 
and  by  Inserting  after  "1975"  the  foUowlng: 
",  and  June  30, 1976". 

EXTENSION       or       SPECIAI.      PROJECTS      AND 
OEICONBTKATIONS 

Sec.  7.  Section  304(a)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1974." 
and  by  Inserting  after  "1975"  the  following: 
",  and  (20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976". 

■XTENSION  or  ASSISTANCE  TO  NATIONAI.  CXNTXR 
rOR  DEAF-BLIND    YOUTHS    AND    ADULTS 

Sec.  8.  Section  305(a)  of  such  Act  to 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1976," 
and  by  inserting  after  "1976,"  the  f<dlowlng: 
",  and  June  30, 1976.". 

EXTENSION     or     AUTHORIZATIONS   FOR    FROGBAM 
AND    PROJECT    EVALUATIONS 

Sec.  9.  Section  403  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1974,"  and  by 
Inserting  after  "1976,"  the  foUowlng:  "and 
June  30, 1976,". 

EXTENSION     or    AUTHORIZATION     FOB    CABBTINa 
OUT    SECBXTABIAL    RESPONSIBILITIES 

Sxc.  10.  Section  305(d)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  and  $500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976". 

EXTENSION  or  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ABCHITBC- 
TUBAL  AND  TBANSPOBTATION  BAHWIBBB  COM- 
PLIAMCBBOABD 

Sec.  11.  Section  502(h)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng:  ",  and  $1,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976". 
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ZXTXItBIOIf    or    DATE    FOB    KZPOST    ON    SPBCtAL 
STTTDT  ar  COMPREHKNBIVK  BBKVICX  MXBDS 

Sxc.  13.  Section  130(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "February  I,  1978" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1976". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  (riI)Jection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Biusxicas) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Stkigir)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bkademas)  . 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
14225.  a  bUl  to  extend  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973  for  1  year,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

I  should,  at  the  outset,  Mr.  Speaker, 
pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky,  the  chairman  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Cranmlttee,  the 
Honorable  Carl  D.  Pirkots,  as  well  as 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota, the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  the  Honorable  Alb«rt 
H.  Qim,  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Select  Education  Subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
the  Honorable  Edwin  D.  Eshlemaw,  for 
their  efforts  in  moving  this  legislation 
expeditiously  through  the  committee. 

Mr.   Speaker,   the   54-year-old   voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program  has  long 
been  cited  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
Federal-State  cooperative  endeavors. 
oifK-TXAK  KxmmoiT 

This  program,  as  Members  of  the 
House  know,  provides  a  wide  variety  of 
services  to  handicapped  Americans  to 
assist  them  become  more  independent 
and  productive  members  of  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  major  reasons 
for  the  success  of  this  program,  is  the 
unique  State  allotment  formula  con- 
tained In  the  authorizing  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  dollar  figures  con- 
tained in  the  authorizing  legislation  for 
the  rehabilitation  program,  constitute, 
for  the  basic  State  program,  an  oitltle- 
ment  of  funds  for  each  of  the  States. 

What  this  unique  linkage  between  the 
authorizing  figures  and  the  State  alloca- 
tions means,  Is  simply  this:  the  law  re- 
quires the  Federal  (3ovemment  to  give 
each  State,  by  formula,  a  basic  grant 
for  rehabilitation  services  if  the  State 
appropriates  the  necessary  matching 
fimds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  linkage  I  have  de- 
scribed clearly  constitutes — and  was  so 
intended— a  very  great  incentive  to  the 
States  to  appropriate  the  necessary 
matching  moneys. 

And  because  the  States  must  know 
ahead  of  time  what  the  authorizations 
are  to  be— If  they  are  to  be  able  to  ap- 
propriate the  necessary  matching  mon- 
eys—we on  the  EducaUon  and  Labor 
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Committee  feel  it  wise  to  extend  the  pro- 
gram for  1  year  at  this  time,  through 
fiscal  1976. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  my  colleagues 
may  be  wondering  why  we  do  not  extend 
the  rehabilitation  program  for  more  than 
the  single  year  provided  in  HM.  14225. 

But  I  must  remind  them  that  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1973  mandated  sev- 
eral major  special  studies,  including  a 
study  of  the  comprehensive  needs  of  the 
severely  handicapped,  which  are  still  In 
progress. 

Indeed,  H.R.  14225,  at  the  request  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Depcutment  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  extends 
the  date  for  the  final  r^wrt  on  the  spe- 
cial study  of  the  comprehensive  needs  of 
the  severely  handicapped  from  February 
1. 1975,  until  June  30. 1976. 

The  committee  believes,  therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  a  1-year  extension  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  is  desirable  so  that 
the  findings  of  these  studies  can  be  con- 
sidered when  a  major  extension  and  re- 
vision of  the  act  are  considered  within 
the  next  2  years. 

RXHABILrrATION  SZtVICXS  AOMINXS-nUTION 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  14225  would  also 
move  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Ad- 
ministration from  within  the  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Service  to  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

This  determination  was  In  large  part 
the  result  of  3  days  of  oversight  hearings 
on  the  rehabilitation  program  conducted 
by  the  Select  Education  Subcommittee. 
These  hearings  caused  the  sulxwnmittee 
to  conclude  that  the  direction  and  ad- 
ministration of  SRS  were  not  compatible 
with  the  rehabilitation  programs  ad- 
ministered by  RSA. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  subcommittee 
found  several  cases  in  which  top  SRS  of- 
ficials seemed  willing  to  ignore  the  stat- 
utory mandates  of  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation. 

Here  are  some  of  the  problems  we  en- 
countered. 

First.  A  delay  of  over  1 14  years  in  ap*- 
pointing  a  permanent  Commission  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Services  Administration; 
Second.  Although  the  RehabUitatlon 
Act  of  1973  was  signed  into  law  last  Sep- 
tember, regulations  to  Implement  the  act 
have  yet  to  be  published; 

Third.  SRS  personnel  misled  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  In  the  House 
and  Senate  with  respect  to  the  amoimt 
of  Federal  money  the  States  could 
match; 

Fourth.  SRS  personnel  are  allowing  re- 
habilitation research  funds  to  be  spent 
for  other  purposes; 

Fifth.  The  administration  has  seriously 
considered  killing  the  existing  rehabili- 
tation program  and  replacing  It  with  a 
cash  assistance  scheme  to  disabled  per- 
sons who  then  would  try  to  find  and  buy 
the  services  they  need : 

Sixth.  The  Rehabilitation  Services  Ad- 
ministration Is  being  submerged  beneath 
a  layer  of  management  and  efficiency 
experts  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  the 
rehabilitation  program; 

Seventh.  Responsibility  within  RSA  Is 
fragmented  since  regional  RSA  officials 
report  not  to  their  Rehabilitation  Serv- 


ice Administration  coimterparts  In  HEW 
but  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Service; 

Eighth.  SRS  personnel  would  prefer  to 
be  able  to  Ignore  the  statutory  require- 
ments that  there  be  an  Independent 
identifiable  State  rehabilitation  agency! 

The  committee  has  decided,  therefore! 
that  In  order  to  protect  the  important  re- 
habilitation program  we  must  move  RSA 
out  of  SRS  to  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
For  SRS  personnel,  to  be  blunt,  appear 
to  be  hostile  to  the  rehabilitation  effort. 
BcnfORrrr  vixws 

Let  me  say  a  f?w  words,  Mr.  Speaker 
about  the  minority  views  on  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  submitted  by  my  colleague 
from  Indiana,  Mr.  Landcrebe. 

For  I  am  afraid  that  my  fellow  Hoosler 
is  mistaken  in  his  view  of  the  bill. 

He  claims:  "There  were  no  hearings 
on  H.R.  14225  and  no  consideration  or 
mark-up  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Se- 
lect EducaUon,  to  which  the  bill  had  been 
referred." 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  Se- 
lect Subcommittee  on  Education,  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  chair,  held  3  days  of 
oversight  hearings  on  the  administration 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 

Those  hearings  led  me,  along  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  the  genUeman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Perkins)  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie) 
and  the  ranking  mhiority  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Eshiekan)  to  intro- 
duce KM.  14225. 

So  my  friend  from  Indiana  is  mistaken 
when  he  says  that  there  were  "no  hear- 
ings" and  "no  consideration"  by  the  siA- 
commlttee  I  am  pleased  to  chair. 

Indeed,  he  is  even  incorrect  when  he 
claims  that  the  bUl  was  referred  to  my 
subcommittee— for  the  biU  was  held  In 
the  full  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
after  introduction. 

Mr.  Landcrebe  goes  on  to  claim  that 
the  provisions  which  would  establish  the 
Rehabilitation  Services  Administration 
within  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  are  similar  to  provisions  which 
caused  rehabilltaUon  legislation  to  be  ve- 
toed In  the  92d  and,  again,  the  93d 
Congresses. 
Mr.  Landcrebe  writes: 
This  provision  was  contained  In  S  7  last 
y«»r  which  passed  the  Congress,  was  vetoed 

by  President  Nixon One  of  the  major  rea- 

sons  for  the  veto  ol  S.  7  last  year  was  the 
fact  that  It  contained  a  provision  slmUar  to 
Section  of  HH.  I4aas. 


My  friend  Is  in  error. 

For  S.  7,  which  was  vetoed,  contained 
precisely  the  same  language  with  respect 
to  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Adminis- 
tration as  did  H.R.  8070,  which  was 
signed  into  law. 

Both  bills  read: 

There  is  established  In  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  a  Rehabili- 
tation Services  Administration  which  shaU 
be  beaded  by  a  Commissioner  .  .  .  appointed 
by  the  President. 
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So  my  friend  is  simply  Inaccurate 
vhen  he  claims  that  provisions  similar  to 
tboee  contained  in  H.R.  14225  led  to  the 
veto  of  S.  7. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  conclude 
that  H.R.  14225  is  not  an  "example  of 
gn)6S  IrresponsibiUty"  on  the  part  of  the 
(jcKnmlttee  on  Education  and  Labor,  but 
Is  instead,  an  excellent  example  of  a 
cOTunlttee  of  Congress  responsibly  going 
about  its  work. 

POr  given  the  poor  administration 
wbich  the  4  days  of  hearings  before  my 
subcommittee  revealed,  the  Irresponsible 
action  would  have  been  to  Ignore  the 
danger  In  which  this  Important  program 
found  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  rehabilita- 
tion program  means  so  much  to  so  many 
Americans,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  support  of  H.R.  14225. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  ^dlana  (Mr.  Landcrebe)  . 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  for 
his  cooperation.  This  action  we  are  tak- 
ing here  today  was  given  to  us  in  a  way 
that  we  would  think  is  a  simple  exten- 
sion of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
for  another  year.  I  should  like  to  Inform 
my  colleagues  that  there  Is  quite  a  little 
bit  more  to  it  than  that. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  minority  views, 
I  am  opposed  to  this  bill,  to  the  way  it 
was  handled  by  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  8md  to  bringing  it  to 
the  floor  under  suspension  of  the  rules. 

Last  year  for  the  first  time  Congress 
provided  statutory  authority  to  the  Re- 
habilitation Services  Administration. 
However,  in  the  bill  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, S.  7,  the  Commissioner  of  RSA  was 
given  control  over  the  program  in  such 
a  way  that  he  would.  In  effect,  be  report- 
ing directly  to  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare—HEW.  This  presented  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  with  a  very  difficult  situa- 
tion— his  hands  were  tied  In  any  efforts 
to  organize  his  department  to  provide  for 
greater  efficiency  and  better  service.  For 
example,  if  he  left  the  RSA  as  part  of  the 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services  Ad- 
ministration— SRS — the  Commissioner 
of  SRS  would  be  unable  to  organize  his 
own  department  as  the  Commissioner  of 
RSA  could  simply  do  whatever  he  chose 
without  subordinating  any  of  his  de- 
cisions to  the  Commissioner  of  SRS. 

This  provision  was  one  of  the  admin- 
istration's main  objections  to  S.  7  and 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  Pres- 
idential veto. 

After  the  veto  was  sustained  by  the 
Senate,  a  new  bill,  H.R.  8070,  was  intro- 
duced. This  bill,  among  other  things,  still 
gave  RSA  statutory  authority,  but  it  did 
not  usurp  the  Secretary  of  HEW's  pre- 
rogative in  organizing  his  own  depeu-t- 
ment.  This  bill  was  passed  and  signed 
into  law. 

Now  here  we  are.  only  a  year  later, 
with  a  bill  that  goes  much  farther  In 
dictating  to  the  Secretary  of  HEW  how 
he  is  to  manage  his  department.  HH. 
14225  transfers  the  RSA  out  of  the  SRS 


directly  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
HEW.  Secretary  Weinberger  stated  his 
objections  to  this  in  the  following  letter 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee : 

Secret  ART  or  Health. 

Education,  and  Weitare, 
Washington,  D.C..  May  14. 1974. 
Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins, 

ChaiTTTian,  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  Houses  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  con- 
cerning HJt.  14225,  a  bill  "to  amend  and 
extend  the  ^habiUtatlon  Act  of  1973  for 
one  additional  year,"  which  your  Commit- 
tee win  consider  today.  I  wish  to  voice  my 
strong  objection  to  section  2  of  that  bill, 
which  would  provide  for  the  transfer  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Services  Administration 
(RSA)   to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

The  primary  basis  for  my  objection  Is  that 
such  a  provision,  if  enacted,  would  seriously 
limit  the  Secretary's  ability  to  make  essen- 
tial management  decisions  as  to  the  best 
way  to  marshal  the  Department's  resources 
based  on  his  evaluation  of  Its  missions  and 
capabilities. 

In  addition,  In  my  view  the  separation  of 
RSA  from  the  Social  and  RehabilltaUon  Serv- 
ice (SRS)  would  be  particularly  unwise  due 
to  the  commonality  of  purpose  shared  by 
the  vocational  rehabiUtatlon  program  and 
other  SRS  programs,  which  has  led  to  a  close 
working  relationship  between  them.  For  ex- 
ample, vocational  rehabilitation  shares  two 
common  goals  with  the  social  services  pro- 
gram— ^Increased  self-sufficiency  and  self- 
support.  To  achieve  these  goals,  these  two 
programs  frequently  Interact  closely,  to  the 
added  beneflt  of  the  disabled  person  pursu- 
ing his  rehabilitation  goal.  Day  care  services, 
for  example,  enable  disabled  parents,  who 
might  otherwise  be  unable  to  leave  their 
homes  and  children,  to  pursue  their  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  programs.  Such  Inter- 
action and  coordination  Is  clearly  enhanced 
by  grouping  the  vocational  rehabUltation 
program  in  SRS  with  other  programs  shar- 
ing related  goals  and  would  be  seriously  dis- 
rupted by  separating  them. 

Also,  this  would  be  a  particularly  bad  time 
to  transfer  RSA  for  two  reasons.  First,  RSA 
la  now  in  the  final  stages  of  preparation  for 
the  implementation  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973.  Regulations,  which  have  bene- 
fited from  the  rigorous  evaluation  and  Input 
by  the  House  and  Senate  Committee  staffs, 
will  be  published  for  public  comment  In  the 
next  few  days,  and  contracts  for  special 
studies  are  being  let.  This  process  of  im- 
plementation, which  Is  now  at  such  a  crucial 
stage,  would  be  seriously  crippled  by  the 
Inevitable  disruption  that  the  transfer  of 
RSA  would  cause.  In  addition,  the  Office  of 
Human  Development  In  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary,  which  would  "tie  the  only  logical 
component  in  which  to  place  RSA,  Is  only  a 
little  more  than  a  year  old.  In  that  year  It 
has  assumed,  as  you  know,  many  crucial  new 
responslbllitlee,  and  It  Is  still  developing  its 
edacity  for  e^Tectlvely  carrying  them  out. 
This  process  of  development  would  be  seri- 
ously threatened  by  the  assumption  of  an 
operational  program  of  such  major  propor- 
tions as  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program. 

I  hope  that  you  and  other  members  of 
your  Committee  give  the  above  objections 
your  very  serious  conslderatioa  and  delete 
section  2  from  H.R.  14226. 

With  regard  to  the  remaining  provisions 
of  the  bill,  which  would  extend  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1973  through  fiscal  year  1976, 
I  would  suggest  an  additional  provision 
extending  the  deadline  of  some  of  the  studies 
mandated  by  that  Act.  Due  to  the  Importance 


and  complexity  of  .these  studies,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  allow  additional  time  for  their 
completion  In  order  to  produce  the  desired 
results.  For  example,  section  130  of  the  Act 
requires  that  a  comprehensive  service  needs 
study  be  completed  by  Febrxiary  1,  1975.  We 
estimate,  however,  that  we  will  not  be  able 
to  complete  a  study  of  the  high  quality  de- 
sired before  September  30.  1975. 
Sincerely. 

Caspar  W.  Weinberger. 

Secretary. 

In  other  words,  the  transfer  of  the 
RSA  would  disrupt  the  internal  func- 
tioning of  HEW  and  creates  a  situation 
in  which  management  decisions  could 
not  rationally  be  made  nor  efficiently 
executed.  In  light  of  this  fact.  Hit.  14225 
is  a  cruel  way  to  treat  the  Nation's 
handicapped  that  are  served  by  this 
program. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  the 
Secretary  emphasizes  that  the  programs 
handled  by  the  SRS  are  not  only  com- 
patible with  but  complementary  to  the 
functions  of  the  RSA.  This  is  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  view  stated  in  the  com- 
mittee report  that  "the  Social  and  Re- 
habilitation Service,  which  is  made  up 
primarily  of  welfare  programs  is  not  a 
suitable  home  for  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram which  focuses  on  developing  poten- 
tial." Apparently,  in  the  committee's 
view,  the  welfare  programs  are  not  sup- 
posed to  be  focused  on  "developing 
potential." 

I  submit  that  thL;  Is  a  rude  insult  to 
the  many  thousands  of  persons  receiving 
welfare  who  are  desperately  attempting 
to  improve  themselves  and  their  skills  in 
order  that  they  may  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  providing  for  themselves.  I 
doubt  that  such  people  view  themselves 
as  being  totally  without  potential  capable 
of  being  developed. 

I  suspect,  however,  that  the  real  rea- 
son for  placing  the  RSA  directly  under 
the  Secretary's  office  Is  to  give  its  bu- 
reaucratic functions,  and  not  its  func- 
tions in  serving  the  handicapped,  greater 
emphasis  and  autonomy. 

It  Is  neither  the  best  interests  of  the 
clients  of  this  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  nor  the  best  interests  of  the 
American  taxpayers  that  this  transfer 
will  further;  it  is  only  in  the  interests  of 
those  who  wish  to  add  new  spending 
capacity  to  the  RSA  in  order  that  they 
might  spend,  spend,  spend,  inflate,  In- 
flate, inflate,  and  elect,  elect,  elect. 

This  bill  is  another  example. 

This  bill  is  a-pafect  example  of  this 
irresponsible  Congress  attempting  to  re-^ 
duce  the  executive  branch  to  a  puppet  of 
Congress.  While  the  administration  is 
kept  busy  with  the  outrageous  attacks  on 
the  Presidency,  Congress  proceeds  to 
grab  more  and  more  power. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  such  time  as 
he  may  consiune. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Peysm)  . 
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Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  legislation. 

I  listened  to  the  comments  of  my  col- 
league before  and  I  think,  as  often  hap- 
pens. It  Is  Interesting  to  see  how  two 
people  who  have  been  Involved  will  come 
up  with  such  different  results  after  they 
have  studied  the  legislation  and  come  up 
with  different  values  on  what  this  leg- 
islation really  means. 

I  think  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
bill  is  one  of  the  bills  that  Congress  really 
gets  its  money's  worth  out  of.  In  my  own 
State  of  New  York  they  find  one  of  the 
great  values  of  this  bill  to  be  that  every- 
thing that  Is  paid  Into  this  program 
really  comes  back  twofold  to  the  State. 
They  are  dealing  in  many  cases  with 
people  who  are  now  on  the  assistance 
rolls  who  are  in  definite  need  of  having 
the  c^portunity  of  learning  a  trade  and 
of  being  able  to  rehabilitate  them- 
selves in  a  meaningful  way  so  they  can 
earn  a  living.  We  have  found  In  our  ex- 
perience that  we  have  taken  enough  peo- 
ple off  the  assistance  rolls  through  this 
aid  so  that  in  effect  we  have  gotten  back 
all  the  money  we  have  put  into  it.  New 
York  is  no  exception  in  this.  State  after 
State  has  had  this  experience. 

I  think  the  funds  that  are  allocated 
here  are  not  in  any  way  excessive  I 
think  the  recommendations  for  changes 
are  those  changes  that  will  only  improve 
the  program  and  make  the  administra- 
tion better  and  more  responsible  to  carry 
out  the  real  needs  that  exist. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  strong  support  to  this  bill  and  to 
pass  it.  It  has  been,  one  of  the  most 
worthwhile  pieces  of  legislation  that  we 
have  enacted. 

Mr.  STEIQER  of  Wisconsin.  Ii4r. 
Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Qun) . 

Mr.  QDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  (me  of  the 
coauthors  of  this  legislation.  I  support 
this  bill.  I  believe  that  we  should  ex- 
tend the  authority  for  title  I  for  1  ad- 
ditional year  in  order  that  adequate 
planning  can  be  made  by  the  States  for 
their  vocational  rehabilitation  programs. 

I  also  am  In  siQiport  of  the  provision  In 
the  bill  that  will  require  the  Commission- 
er of  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Admin- 
istration to  report  directly  to  the  OCBce 
of  the  Secretary.  This  is  the  way  it  exist- 
ed several  years  ago.  It  was. later  changed 
so  that  RSA  reported  to  SRS  and  was  not 
objectionable  to  the  people  in  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  because  Mary  Switzer, 
who  was  Administrator  of  the  SRS  at 
that  time,  was  considered  to  be  a  very 
close  friend  of  vocational  rehabilitation. 
Since  she  is  no  longer  there,  it  is  felt  by 
the  Individuals  who  work  in  the  field  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  that  they  do  not 
have  the  same  kind  of  friend  today. 

I  believe  that  the  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices Administration  can  work  well  In  the 
Office  of  Human  Development,  if  that  Is 
where  it  is  placed  since  it  Is  directly  In 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 
-  This,  however,  will  have  to  be  worked 
out  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  as  we  pro- 
vide In  our  legislation  rather  than  man- 


dating the  restrictive  language  the  other 
body  is  proposing. 

I  am.  however,  unhappy  with  the  fact 
this  bill  Is  being  considered  today  imder 
a  suspension  of  the  rules.  There  is  a  feel- 
ing among  many  of  my  colleagues  that 
there  should  be  a  ch£mge  in  the  formula. 
I  beUeve  that  they  should  have  an  op- 
portimity  to  offer  amendments  to  the 
formula  if  they  want  to. 

The  squaring  provisions  of  the  for- 
mula designed  to  help  some  States  south 
of  the  Mason-Dixon  line  were  neces- 
sary at  one  time,  but  I  think,  that  situa- 
tion has  changed  now. 

I  have  gone  along  with  this  bill  be- 
cause I  do  not  wsmt  to  see  the  continuity 
of  the  program  disrupted,  but  I  wsmt  to 
make  clear  that  I  believe  that  the  present 
formula  upon  which  funds  are  distrib- 
uted is  inequitable,  has  outlived  its  use- 
fulness, and  needs  to  be  revamped.  The 
question  of  the  formula  has  been  a  point 
of  concern  for  many  Members,  and  recog- 
nizing that  the  formula  should  be  re- 
viewed, the  committee  mandated  through 
Public  Law  93-112— signed  last  Septem- 
ber-^that  a  study  on  the  basic  State 
grant  allocation  formula  be  conducted 
and  make  recommendations  back  to  the 
Congress  so  that  consideration  can  be 
given  to  how  best  to  distribute  f imds  and 
ultimately  help  more  handicapped  people 
throughout  the  Nation. 

The  committee  fully  intended  to  ad- 
dress the  formxila  question  in  lime  to  ac- 
commodate the  next  regular  extension  of 
the  act,  but  the  mandated  study  will  not 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  in  time  for 
the  committee  to  even  review  it  and  con- 
sider its  recommendations  and  report 
out  a  bill.  Timing  is  important  on  this 
program  because  of  the  leadtlme  needed 
to  secure  matching  money. 

I  must  point  out  that  the  administra- 
tion is  strongly  opposed  to  the  provision 
which  requires  the  Director  to  report  di- 
rectly to  the  Secretary.  As  I  indicated,  I 
favor  that  language:  but,  I  feel  that 
whenever  the  administration  is  opposed 
to  some  provision  there  should  be  an  op- 
portunity for  those  who  agree  with  the 
administration  to  offer  an  amendment  If 
they  so  desire.  That  opportunity  will  be 
denied  to  them  today. 

When  this  bill  goes  over  to  the  other 
body,  they  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
offer  amendments  to  the  extent  they 
wsmt  to.  I  do  not  see  why  we  keep  trying 
our  hands  here  to  prevent  the  Members 
from  working  their  will. 

The  question  then  comes  whether  we 
should  do  in  this  biU  as  some  Members 
did  with  the  bill  that  Just  preceded  this, 
to  vote  against  it  because  of  the  parlia- 
mentary procedure  imder  which  it  was 
brought  before  us. 

I  urge  Members  not  to  vote  against  It 
for  that  reason.  As  unhappy  as  I  am  that 
it  has  come  up  under  a  suspension  of  the 
rules,  I  think  it  would  be  unwise  if  this 
vocatl(xial  rehabilitation  bill  received  a 
negative  vote.  It  would  certainly  give  a 
wrong  impression  of  the  support  that 
exists  for  the  entire  VR  program  in  the 
Congress.  So  except  for  the  opposition 
I  have  to  the  parliamentary  procedure 
under  which  we  are  operating  today  I 


do  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  thl< 
legislation,  because  vocational  reha- 
bilitation has  been  an  outstanding  pro. 
gram.  It  has  proven  itself  and  wisely 
spent  the  Increased  amounts  of  money 
that  have  been  appropriated  for  the  pro- 
gram  this  year  and  hopefully  there  will 
be  an  Increased  amoimt  In  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

Many  have  been  served  but  we  have 
not  reached  the  number  of  people  who 
should  receive  the  services  of  vocational 
rehabiUtation.  There  are  many  more  In 
need  of  those  services. 

When  we  passed  legislation  earlier  In 
this  Congress,  we  put  a  priority  on  service 
to  the  most  severely  handicapped.  Tht 
extensive  change  that  occurred  in  that 
legislation  will  enable  VR  agencies  to 
better  meet  the  needs  of  the  handicapped 
of  the  Nation. 

That  law  is  now  in  effect;  It  is  my  hope 
that  within  the  next  year  our  committee 
can  take  up  the  whole  question  of  the 
formula  and  any  other  changes  that  are 
necessary  in  order  to  make  It  more  effec- 
tive  at  that  time. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
yielding.  I  want  to  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks.  I,  too,  feel  unhappy  abook 
the  procedure  under  which  this  bill  comei 
to  us,  but  I  am  persuaded  by  the  strength 
of  the  program  and  by  the  need  for  the 
bill  that  the  bill  ought  to  pass  today. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  and 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  know,  I  of- 
fered during  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee's  consideration  of  this  bill  the 
amendment  consistent  with  the  admin- 
istration position.  In  fact 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
that  amendment  failed  quite  resound- 
ingly within  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.  There  was  little  support 
on  either  side  of  the  aisle  for  It,  but  I 
think  that  amendment  really  does  de- 
serve to  be  considered  and  discussed  to- 
day, to  allow  the  House  to  work  its  wilL 

Thus,  I  find  myself  in  the  position  of 
believing  that  we  ought  to  have  a  fuller 
debate  on  this  bill,  yet  recognizing  the 
reasons  why  the  bill  must  ptiss.  There- 
fore, I  join  with  the  gentlonan  from 
Minnesota  in  urging  passage  of  this  im- 
portant bUI. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman   from   Kentucky    (Mr.   Pn- 

KHfS) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  initially 
I  want  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Select  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  John  Brademas,  for  the 
timeliness  of  this  Mtlon. 

All  of  my  colleagues  know  of  the  com- 
plications brought  about  at  the  State  and 
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local  level  when  we  do  not  have  timely 
Ptederal  programs.  We  can  look  back  over 
authorizations  and  appropriations  for 
the  years  and  we  csm  confidently  cite 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  program  as 
a  model  program  in  that —  for  the  most 
part^the  program  has  been  free  of  such 
complications. 

Because  of  the  entitlement  concept  in 
the  basic  Federal-State  rehabilitation 
program.  States  have  traditionally  had 
early  information  on  what  Federal  funds 
might  be  expected  and  this  has  allowed 
the  States  adequate  oiSportunity  for  or- 
derly planning,  programing  and  budget- 
ing. 

The  principal  purpose  and  ojective  of 
the  bill  before  us  today  is  to  insure  that 
this  pace  can  be  maintained.  It  is  simply 
a  1-year  extension  which  will  provide 
early  information  to  the  States  on  what 
they  might  expect  in  Federal  funds  In 
fiscal  year  1976.  This  Information  Is 
needed  by  the  first  of  the  year. 

The  dollar  authorizations  for  fiscal 
year  1976  which  total  $841,500,000  are 
modest  indeed — being  only  slightly 
higher  than  existing  law — and  certainly 
far  below  what  we  know  is  needed  in  this 
important  field. 

This  1-year  extension  will  also  allow 
for  the  completion  of  a  number  of  im- 
portant studies  which  were  authorized  In 
the  RehabUitation  Act  of  1973.  It  will 
allow  sufficient  time  also  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  and  the 
Congress  to  analyze  the  results  of  these 
studies  In  connection  with  our  work  on 
a  major  rehabilitation  bill. 

There  are  issues  which  require  very 
serious  and  Indepth  consideration  and 
deliberation,  such  as  the  manner  in 
which  vocational  rehabilitation  fimds 
are  located  and  the  extent  to  which 
such  fimds  should  be  concentrated  on 
serving  the  most  severely  disabled.  We  do 
not  want  to  be  rushed  into  these  deci- 
sions and  the  1-year  extension  will  allow 
for  thoughtful  and  comprehensive  anal- 
ysis and  evaluation. 

Another  feature  in  this  bill  proposes 
the  transfer  of  the  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices Administration — which  administers 
the  rehabilitation  program — from  the 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  where 
It  is  presently  located,  to  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

It  is  clear  from  the  oversight  hearings 
and  studies  of  the  Select  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  that  the  rehabiUtation 
program  is  being  handicapped  \mder  the 
present  administrative  structure. 

There  is  obviously  some  controversy 
over  the  proposed  transfer,  but  I  do  not 
detect  any  controversy  among  those  re- 
habilitation leaders  and  experts  In  the 
field  as  to  the  transfer  provision  of  this 
bill.  To  the  contrary,  the  proposed  trans- 
fer enjoys  widespread  support  among 
those  in  the  rehabilitation  movement 
who  are  working  at  the  State  and  local 
levels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  bill  which  I  be- 
lieve every  Member  of  this  body  can  sup- 
port, and  I  urge  Its  overwhelming 
approval. 


Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi). 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HH.  14225,  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1974. 1  feel  this 
bill  Is  critical  if  the  highly  successful 
programs  established  by  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973  are  to  be  continued  with- 
out interruption. 

This  bill  although  simple  in  content 
will  have  far-resiching  effects  on  the  fu- 
ture of  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams across  this  Nation.  What  this  bill 
will  do  Is  to  simply  extend  the  funding 
for  the  Rehabilitation  Act  for  1  year 
through  fiscal  year  1976  at  an  authorized 
funding  level  of  $841  million. 

In  my  home  city  of  New  York  which 
participates  rather  heavily  in  these  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  programs,  this 
legislation  will  bring  a  sigh  of  relief  to 
those  agencies,  responsible  for  admin- 
istering these  programs.  The  key  to  the 
success  of  these  programs  is  knowing  in 
advance,  information  on  Statewide  allot- 
ments for  vocational  rehabiUtation  pro- 
grams. Prior  to  this  legislation  being  con- 
sidered in  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee of  which  I  am  a  member,  I  had 
received  numerous  letters  from  both  ad- 
ministrators and  participants  in  these 
programs  expressing  concern  that  unless 
the  authorization  was  extended  in  the 
near  future,  many  of  these  programs 
would  be  forced  to  discontinue.  I  am 
pleased  that  we  in  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  were  able  to  respond 
to  this  challenge  and  report  out  H.R. 
14225,  a  bUl  which  not  only  Insures  con- 
tinuation of  existing  programs,  but  pro- 
vides increased  funding  for  them  as  weU. 

Further,  H.R.  14225  wlU  correct  the 
one-series  problem  which  has  plagued 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  since  its  inception 
by  transferring  the  RehabiUtation  Serv- 
ices Administration  from  the  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Service  to  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Educatiwi,  and  Welfare.  The 
need  for  this  transfer  was  brought  out 
during  the  hearings  on  this  biU  when  it 
was  determined  that  the  responsibiUty 
for  administering  the  programs  of  the 
RehabUitation  Services  Administration 
was  not  being  effectively  swjcompllshed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  SRS. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  programs  created 
by  the  RehabiUtation  Act  of  1973  have 
benefited  Isu^e  segments  of  our  popula- 
tion who  were  in  desperate  need  of  vo- 
cational rehabUitation  services.  These 
programs  have  provided  training  which 
has  led  in  many  instances  to  gainful  em- 
plosntnent  for  milUons  of  handicapped  as 
weU  as  bUnd  and  deaf  individuals.  These 
people  are  grateful  for  what  has  been 
accomplished,  and  milUcms  more  are 
counting  on  the  ccHitlnuation  of  the  pro- 
grams so  that  they  too  can  participate. 
Therefore,  I  urge  that  this  measure  be 
given  swift  approval  today  by  my  col- 
leagues, and  equally  prompt  action  be 
tak«i  by  the  Senate  and  the  President 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  the 
legislation  before  the  House  today  to 
extend  the  Vocational  RehabiUtation  Act 
of  1973  for  1  year. 


The  Vocational  RehabiUtation  Act  of 
1973,  survivor  of  two  Presidential  vetoes. 
Is  now  In  danger  of  a  bureaucratic 
ass£issination  at  the  hands  of  an  sui- 
ministration  apparently  dedicated  to  its 
death.  Although  signed  into  law  Septem- 
ber 26,  1973,  by  President  Nixon,  imple- 
mentation of  much  of  PubUc  Law  93-112 
is  stiU  not  complete;  Indeed  in  many 
cases,  implementation  has  not  yet  begun. 

'nUe  V  of  PubUc  Law  93-112,  Mr. 
Speaker,  has  suffered  particularly.  Sec- 
tions dealing  with  employment  of  dls-  " 
abled  persons,  architectural  and  trans- 
"portation  barriers  to  the  physicaUy 
handicapped,  and  nondiscrimination 
imder  Federal  grants  have  not  yet  seen 
the  fuU  light  of  day.  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  pro- 
crastinated, evaded,  and  ignored  the 
mandate  of  the  Congress  despite  the 
overwhelming  votes,  two  separate  times, 
of  the  House  and  Senate. 

My  letters  to  the  agencies  responsible 
for  this  nonlmplementation  go  unan- 
swered, or  repUes  do  not  respond  to  my 
questions.  As  of  May  15,  only  55  out  of 
80  Federal  agencies  had  compUed  with  a 
March  26  ClvU  Service  Commission  dead- 
line for  submission  of  their  plans  for  em- 
ployment of  the  disabled.  ITie  Archi- 
tectural and  Transportation  Barriers 
Board,  established  by  the  act,  has  ap- 
parently allowed  almost  8  months  to  pass 
without  doing  any  more  than  figuring 
out  who  they  were  and  who  would  be 
chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  appears  that  an  exten- 
sion of  this  act  is  necessary  If  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  aUow  time  for  Im- 
plementation of  title  V. 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  support  this 
legislation,  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  an- 
other overwhelming  vote  can  confirm 
congressional  intent  and  shame  the  ad- 
ministration Into  su:tion. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  conunend 
the  committee  for  its  early  action  on 
this  legislation.  I  hope  that  the  c(«milt-  , 
tee  can  give  favorable  consideration  to 
recent  amoidments  which  have  been 
added  to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  As  the  committee  knows, 
title  V  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  provides  that — 

No  otherwlM  qualified  bandlci4>ped  Indi- 
vidual In  the  United  States  .  .  .  shall,  solely  ' 
by  reason  of  bis  handicap,  be  excluded  from 
the  participation  In,  be  denied  the  benefit* 
of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under 
any  program  or  activity  receiving  Federal 
financial  assistance. 

As  a  result  of  this  language — in  essence 
the  same  as  title  VT  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964 — and  general  court  actions,  a 
number  of  complaints  have  been  brought 
throughout  the  Nation  to  require  that 
educatlcHial  services  be  msMie  avaUable 
to  aU  chUdren,  including  the  physicaUy 
and  mentaUy  handicapped.  There  have 
been  36  court  cases  in  24  States  on  the 
right  to  education  for  aU  handicapped 
children.  There  have  been  38  court  cases 
in  25  States  on  the  right  of  these  chU- 
dren to  due  process  and  8  court  cases 
in  6  Stetes  on  the  right  of  treatment  for 
aU  chUdren  who  need  it.  In  those  cases 
which    have    beoi    decided,    judgments 
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have  been  given— as  they  should  be — 
in  favor  of  the  handicapped  children  and 
their  parents. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  language  of  title 
V,  as  well  as  other  case  law,  will  soon 
require  that  all  States  provide  educa- 
tional services  to  all  childrm. 

Yet  the  cost  of  providing  such  services 
can  be  enormous.  First  of  all,  approxi- 
mately 60  percent  of  the  Nation's  han- 
dicapped children  presently  receive  no 
educational  aid  at  all.  Data  on  the  ntun- 
ber  of  handicapped  children  and  the 
level  of  unmet  need  can  be  found  in  the 
Senate  report  to  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  Amendments: 

There  are  7  mlUlon  (1  miuion  of  pre- 
school age)  deaf,  blind,  retarded.  speech- 
Impaired,  or  other  health-impaired  children 
in  the  United  States  who  require  special 
education  programs.  Although  these  chil- 
dren represent  approximately  10  percent  of 
the  school  age  population  (a  conservative 
estimate) .  and  although  the  number  of  chil- 
dren receiving  special  help  has  grown  from 
2.1  million  to  nearly  3  million  in  the  past  5 
years,  current  data  indicates  that  less  than 
40  percent  are  receiving  an  adequate  edu- 
cation. 

To  help  the  States  meet  the  enormous 
cost  of  financing  educational  services  to 
all  children,  yesterday  the  other  Cham- 
ber accepted  an  amendment  to  provide 
an  emergency  grant  to  the  States  to  be- 
gin to  implement  the  various  court  or- 
ders and  the  language  contained  in  title 
V  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act. 

I  hope  that  the  committee  will  favor- 
ably consider  these  proposals  for  emer- 
gency and  adequate  funding  to  help  the 
States  provide  service  to  the  millions  of 
children  who  are  presently  neglected  and 
discriminated  against. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  14225. 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  of 
1974.  This  bill  will  extend  the  authority 
for  programs  carried  out  under  this  act 
through  fiscal  year  1976.  Additionally,  It 
transfers  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Ad- 
ministration to  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
from  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ice. 

Over  3  million  handicapped  people 
have  been  rehabilitated  since  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program  was  first 
started  in  1920.  And  throughout  my  12 
years  in  Congress,  I  have  been  a  strong 
advocate  of  this  program.  By  training  our 
Nation's  handicapped  for  vocational 
work,  we  serve  the  unfortunately  afHlcted 
by  taking  them  off  the  welfare  rolls  and 
helping  them  to  reenter  American  society 
as  useful  working  members  of  their  com- 
munities. 

I  am  pleased  that  congressional  action 
is  being  taken  at  this  time  to  extend  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  authorization. 
Each  State  will  now  be  able  to  determine 
how  much  Federal  money  they  can  an- 
ticipate In  fiscal  year  1976  for  their  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  programs,  thereby 
enabling  them  to  allocate  their  State  re- 
sources and  expenditures  accordingly. 
This  win,  of  course,  facilitate  orderly  and 
timely  administration  of  programs  at 
State  and  local  levels.  At  the  Federal 
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level,  it  will  assure  that  no  delay  occurs  in 
the  appropriations  process. 

I  am  particularly  glad  that  the  pro- 
gram this  year  is  being  considered  in  a 
bipartisan  way  and  that  attempts  are  not 
being  made  to  expand  the  spending  au- 
thority beyond  the  realm  of  possible 
funding.  As  my  colleagues  know,  this  oc- 
curred last  year,  resulting  In  a  Presiden- 
tial veto,  and  stalling  of  the  program  and 
the  orderly  continuation  of  grants  to  the 
States.  I  played  a  role  at  that  time  in 
introducing  a  compromise  bill  which  was 
cosponsored  by  over  100  Members  of  both 
parties.  I  offered  this  compromise  to  the 
membership  as  a  way  to  break  the  stale- 
mate existing  then  between  the  White 
House  and  the  Congress,  and  I  tun 
pleased  tliat  legislation  similar  to  mine 
was  finally  adopted. 

This  year,  the  Congress  has  acted  in  a 
reasonable  manner  and  has  produced  a 
workable  bill.  I  urge  Its  passage. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brade- 
KAs)  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  biU,  H.R.  14225,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  Is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  400,  nays  1 
not  voting  32,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson,  m. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Aabbrook 
Aehley 
Asp  In 
BadUlo 
Bafalls 
Baker 
Baiiman 
Beard 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Btaggl 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 

BOggB 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bo  wen 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brinkley 

Brooks 


[RoU  No.  234] 

YEAS— 400 

Broomileld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
BroyhlU.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 

Carney.  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
OonH. 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins,  m. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Oonyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughltn 
Crane 
Cronin 


Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Dominlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis,  B.C. 
DavU,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Oelaney 
Dellenback 
-Oellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
DtngeU 
Donohue 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Krlenbom 
Bsch 

Eahleman 
Evans.  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Pascell 
Flndley 
Pish 
Plsher 
Plood 
Flowers 
Plynt 
Foley 


Ford 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Prase r 

Prelinghuysen 

Frenzel 

Prey 

Proehllch 

PvUton 

Puqua 

Oaydos 

Oettys 

Olalmo 

Gibbons 

GUman 

Glnn 

Gold  water 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Grlflltha 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Gunter 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hanley 

Hanrahan 

HsLnsen.  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hays 

H«bert 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HUIls 

Hinshaw 

Hogan 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Lagomarsino 

Landrum 

LatU 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Ud. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

McClory 

Mccioskey 

McCollister 

McCormack 

McDade 

McBwen 

McFall 


McKay 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mathtaa,  Calif. 

Mathls,  Oa. 

Matsimaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

Mil  ford 

MUler 

MUls 

Minish 

Mink 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

MltcheU.  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Mlzell 

Moakley 

MoUoban 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 
Calif. 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy.  Hi. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

O'NeUl 

Owens 

Parrls 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

PodeU 

PoweU,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  m. 

Price,  Tex. 

Prltchard 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Ratlsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

P.arlck 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Robison.  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Roncallo,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roetenkowskl 

Rousb 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

NAYS— 1 

Landgrebe 


Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Scberle 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Sbuster 

SUces 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 
J.  WUllam 

Stanton, 
James  V. 

Stark 

Steele 

Steelman 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Symma 

Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Thompson,  HJ. 

Thomson,  WU. 

Tbone 

Thornton 

Tieman 

Towell.  Net. 

Traxler 

Treen 

Udall 

miman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whlteburst 
Whitten 
WidnaU 
Wiggins 
WUson,  Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles  H., 
Calif. 
WUson. 

Charles.  Tex. 
Winn  -^ 

Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 

Toung.  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young.  Oa. 
Young,  ni. 
Young.  8.C. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach~ 
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NOT  VOTINO— 32 
Barrett  Carey.  N.Y.         Clay 

Blester  Clark  Culver 

Camp  Clawson,  Del      Dlgga 


Dom 
EUberg 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Helstoskl 
Hollfleld 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Okla. 


Kluczynski 

Litton 

Morgan 

Nix 

Pepper 

Held 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Runnels 


St  Germain 

Steed 

Stubbleneld 

Teague 

Williams 

Wyatt 

Yatron 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  samoimced  the  folloMong 
pairs: 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Dorn. 

Mr.  RooBey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Litton. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Clay, 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Reid. 

Mr.  EUberg  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Helstoskt 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Blester. 

Vii.  Steed  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

ISx.  Yatron  with  Mr.  WlUlams. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr.  Runnels. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Culver. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  H.R.  14225  just  passed  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemsui  from  In- 
diana? 

There  w«is  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ADDITIONAL 
CONFEREES  ON  H.R.  14368 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Speaker  be 
authorized  to  appoint  two  additional 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference  on  the  bill.  H.R.  14368,  to 
provide  for  means  of  dealing  with  energy 
shortages  by  requiring  reports  with  re- 
spect to  energy  resources,  by  providing 
for  temporary  suspension  of  certain  air 
pollution  requirements,  by  providing  for 
coal  conversion,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  additional  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference  on  the  bill 
H.R.  14368,  the  following  Members:  Mr. 
Rogers  and  Mr.  Nelsen. 

The  Clerk  will  notify  the  Senate  of  the 
action  of  the  House. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  THE  SALINE  WATER  PRO- 
GRAM FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1975 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  13221)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  saline  water  pro- 


gram for  fiscal  year  1975,  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Saline  Water 
Conversion  Act  of  1971  (85  Stat.  159)  during 
fiscal  year  1975,  the  sum  of  $13,910,000  to  re- 
main until  expended  as  follows: 

(1)  Research  expense,  not  more  than 
$2,300,000; 

(2)  Development  expense,  not  more  than 
$6,084,000; 

(3)  E>eslgn,  construction,  acquisition,  mod- 
ification, operation,  aand  maintenance  of  sa- 
line water  conversion  test  beds  and  test  fa- 
cilities, not  more  than  $2,626,000; 

(4)  Design,  construction,  acquisition,  mod- 
ification, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
saline  water  conversion  modules,  not  more 
than  $900,000;  and 

(6)  Administration  and  coordination,  not 
more  than  $2,000,000. 

(b)  Expenditures  and  obligations  under 
paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  may  be  Increased  by 
not  more  than  10  per  centum  and  expendi- 
tures and  obligations  under  paragraph  (6) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may  be  In- 
creased by  not  more  than  2  per  centtmi.  If 
any  such  Increase  under  any  paragraph  is 
accompanied  by  an  equal  decrease  In  ex- 
penditures and  obligations  under  one  or 
more  of  the  other  paragraphs. 

Sec.  2.  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  section  1  of  this  Act 
there  are  also  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  additional  sums  or  supplemental 
amounts  sis  may  be  necessary  for  Increases  In 
salary,  pay,  retirement,  or  other  employee 
benefits  authorized  by  law  or  other  non-dls- 
cretlonary  costs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demand- 
ed? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  obJectlMi. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  gentleman  from 
Ctilifomia  (Mr.  Johnson)  .  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Lujan)  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  and  duty 
to  rise  tigain  on  behalf  of  legislation  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  saline 
water  research  and  development  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1975. 

H.R.  13221,  as  amended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insiilar  Affairs, 
has  had  the  most  careful  scrutiny  by 
my  Subcommittee  on  Water  and  Power 
resources  and  by  the  full  Interior  Com- 
mittee. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  tell 
the  Members  that  our  committee  was 
unanimously  in  favor  of  this  legisla- 
tion— but  I  cannot  fail  to  point  out  that 
there  was  one  vote  cast  against  the  bill 
on  final  passage  in  full  committee. 

What  is  at  Issue  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
the  size  of  the  progmm  or,  more  appro- 
priately, whether  there  shall  continue  to 
be  a  program  of  federally  supported  re- 
search in  the  field  of  desalting.  The  ad- 


ministration would  have  us  believe  that 
$3,029,000  in  new  funds,  plus  $1,840,000 
in  carryover  from  last  year  is  all  that 
is  necessary. 

Our  committee-simply  did  not  buy  this 
position.  We  would  regard  H.R.  13221, 
as  recommended  by  the  administration, 
£is  being  tantamount  to  no  bill  at  all. 
It  would  not  enable  the  maintenance 
of  an  adequate  staff  of  specialists  nor 
would  it  remotely  approach  an  adequate 
program  of  research  and  development. 
A  vote  for  H.R.  13221,  at  the  level  of  the 
administration's  request  would  be  a  vote 
for  phasing  out  the  entire  program  and 
would  be  a  repudiation  of  all  the  votes 
cast  in  prior  years  for  tliis  activity.  Let 
us  look  at  the  last  few  years. 

For  several  yesu^  prior  to  and  in- 
cluding fiscal  year  1973,  the  administra- 
tion regularly  requested  and  received 
funds  in  the  range  of  $25  to  $30  million. 
As  recently  as  2  years  ago  we  authorized 
and  appropriated  more  than  $26  million. 
Last  year  we  authorized  more  than  $15,- 
000,000  on  the  strength  of  a  clear  show- 
ing that  the  fimds  could  be  well  and 
profitably  used  in  needed  research  and 
development  work.  This  work  is  going 
on  and  should  continue. 

We  are  making  some  good  headway 
in  this  program  yet  we  have  a  distance  to 
go.  Since  we  bi-ought  our  last  research 
and  development  authorization  bill  to 
the  floor  we  have  seen  the  administration 
recommend  resalting  technology  as  the 
solution  to  the  longstanding  problem  be- 
tween our  country  and  Mexico  on  the 
salinity  of  the  Colorado  River.  ITie  fact 
that  our  Government  has  seen  fit  to  pro- 
pose desalting  as  the  answer  to  this 
problem  is  abimdant  proof  that  the  re- 
setu'ch  is  paying  mS.  It  will  continue  to 
pay  off  as  we  address  other  salinity 
problems  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  fact  of  viable  technology  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  research  can  be 
abtmdoned.  Much  progress  remains  to  be 
accomplished  in  Improved  systems  and 
new  systems  still  on  the  drawing  board. 
This  type  of  program  simply  cannot  be 
carried  out  with  the  pittance  requested 
by  the  administration. 

Our  bill  Is  proposed  to  be  amended  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  authorize  new  ap- 
propriations of  $13,910,000.  This  sum  of 
money,  when  augmented  by  the  carry- 
over of  $1,840,000  will  have  a  funded 
work  program  of  $15,750,000 — an  amoimt 
equivalent  to  the  sum  authorized  last 
year.  (Tritlcs  of  this  bill  will  undoubtedly 
characterize  this  as  a  fourfold  Increase 
of  what  the  administration  requested. 
For  my  part,  I  would  prefer  to  charac- 
terize it  as  a  reduction  of  50  percent  from 
traditional  levels  of  activity  we  have 
funded  for  the  past  decade. 

Specifically,  this  program  will  enable 
us  to  maintain  our  basic  and  funda- 
mental research  capability;  to  engage  in 
developmental  work  on  promising  con- 
cepts; to  keep  our  test  facilities  in  op- 
eration for  another  year,  and  last,  to  get 
a  full  year  of  operating  data  from  the 
Fountain  Vidley  module. 

At  the  present  time  ttie  staff  of  the 
OflBce  of  Saline  Water  consists  of  about 
70  persons — but  would-be  necessity  be 
reduced   by  more   than  one-half   that 
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number  under  the  administration's  pro- 
gram.  The  program  recommended  by  the 
committee  will  not  require  any  addi- 
tional positions  but  will  be  adequate  to 
maintain  the  highly  skilled  group  that 
we  now  have  on  the  rolls. 

The  technical  emphasis  In  this  pro- 
gram Is'  on  Improving  freezing  and  mem- 
brane processes  and  we  have  Included  a 
large  Item  In  the  development  category 
to  construct  and  test  pilot  plants.  There 
is  a  great  need  to  test  new  technology  in 
reverse  osmosis — on  both  seawater  and 
brackish  water  where  much  has  already 
been  accomplished. 

The  program  does  not  contain  much  in 
the  way  of  distillation  research  except  in 
the  field  of  materials  testing.  This  is 
about  the  only  aspect  of  distillation  re- 
search that  merits  continued  Federal 
support — 8uid  is  a  typical  instance  of 
where  the  committee  has  shaped  the  pro- 
gram to  fit  clearly  Justifiable  objectives 
and  eliminated  unjustified  activities. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  this  little  bill  represents  soi  oppor- 
tunity for  the  congress  and  its  commit- 
tees to  prove  their  intention  to  keep 
charge  of  the  priorities  of  this  Gtovem- 
ment.  Unless  we  adopt  the  committee 
amendment  and  approve  the  bill  in  the 
form  reported  by  the  committee,  we 
might  just  as  well  give  up  any  hope  of 
managing  the  water  resources  programs 
of  this  Government— ^and  turn  them  over 
to  the  people  in  the  executive  bureau- 
cracy. I.  for  one,  am  not  willing  to  let 
this  happen  and  urge  all  my  friends  and 
colleagues  to  support  us  in  passing  this 
bill. 

The  need  Is  still  with  us.  Everyone  who 
testified  said  that  there  has  to  be  more 
research  and  development  on  the  various 
types  of  water,  whether  it  be  seawater, 
return  flows,  brackish  water,  sewer  efflu- 
ent, or  geothermal  brine.  If  we  are  going 
to  continue  to  develop  our  needs  in  the 
field  of  water  we  must  continue  oiif 
research  in  seawater  also  because  of  its 
abimdance  along  our  cocutlines.  We  also 
have  great  supplies  of  brackish  water, 
and  sewsige  efBuent,  agricultural  return 
flows,  and  geothermal  brine  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  modest  require- 
ment for  authorization  for  fimdlns  of 
the  Office  of  Saline  Water. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

As  I  understand  it  this  would  author- 
ize nearly  $14  million  for  appropriation 
for  1  year.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Yes.  The 
bill  provides  an  authorization  of  $13,- 
910,000. 

Mr.  OROSS.  And  does  the  fact  that 
the  gentleman  enumerated  several  trans- 
fers <rf  funds  indicate  that  this  pro- 
gram has  been  rather  overstuffed  with 
money  In  the  past,  since  the  transfer- 
ability is  available? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Hie 
transferability  is  very  limited.  It  is  lim- 


ited— it  is  limited  to  no  more  than  10 
percent  of  any  category.  This  Is  a  very 
strict  limitation  on  the  transfer  of  funds 
between  the  categories.  Section  2  which 
wiould  limit  the  amount  of  transfer  in 
category  5  to  2  percent,  so  I  think  there 
isXa  yardstick  to  govern  the  amount  of 
funds  that  can  be  transferred. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  transferability 
came  from  unexpended  funds  from  pre- 
viously  approved   projects. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  There  Is 
only  $1,840,000  of  carryover  funds  and 
this  has  been  assigned  very  carefully  to 
the  flve  categories.  So  that  is  pretty  well 
tied  down,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa.  This  is  a  minimum  of  re- 
search to  carry  on  the  activities  which 
are  needed  to  produce  the  end  results  of 
treating  sea  water,  return  flow,  brackish 
water,  sewer  efSuent,  and  geothermal 
brine. 

We  talk  about  development  of  oiu*  re- 
sources in  the  West  but  without  water 
we  just  cannot  develop  these  resource. 
It  is  very  mandatory  for  the  welfare  of 
the  West  in  the  United  States  that  we 
do  a  proper  job  in  research  and  develop- 
ment on  saline  water  so  that  we  will  have 
the  necessary  technology  to  pass  on  to 
industry  and  others  to  make  certain  that 
we  will  have  plants  that  will  be  able  to 
operate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

MrrOROSS.  Mr.  Sjseaker,  I  believe  the 
report  points  out,  and  I  believe  the 
gentleman  repeated  this  statement  in 
the  report,  that  there  has  already  been 
$270  million  expended  in  this  program. 
Let  me  ask  the  gentleman:  Has  siU  of 
that  $270  million  been  expended  for 
projects  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Yes. 
There  are  many  projects  in  the  United 
States  and  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  all  the  technology  we  have  devel- 
oped in  this  program  imder  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Office  of  Saline  Water  is 
made  avaUable  around  the  world;  and 
there  are  plants  being  built  throughout 
the  world.  The  most  recent  plants  that 
have  been  built  in  the  United  States  in- 
clude one  that  has  been  built  in  Cali- 
fornia. There  are  two  very  essential  de- 
salting plants  which  have  been  built  in 
the  Virgin  Islands,  one  at  St.  Croix,  and 
the  other  at  St.  Thomas.  These  are  the 
most  recent.  There  are  many  other 
plants  in  operation  today.  We  have  a 
plant  in  Florida,  that  serves  Key  West, 
and  others  are  scheduled  throughout  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  know  the  exact 
number,  but  I  would  have  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  there  is  a  great  need  for 
this  type  of  facility  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  from  the  technology  being  devel- 
oped here. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  foreign  governments 
not  spending  some  money  on  these  desal- 
inization  experiments? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Yes;  they 
are  spending  a  great  deal  of  money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  we  have  appropriated 


a  great  many  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
benefit  of  experiments  in  foreign  coun- 
tries; is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfomla.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  we  getting  any  input 
from  not  only  the  money  that  is  being 
expended  on  their  own,  but  other  foreign 
countries;  are  we  getting  any  input  from 
the  money  this  Government  has  appro- 
priated for  experiments  on  the  part  of 
other  foreign  governments? 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Of  course,  I  might  say  to 
my  good  friend  here,  the  results  are 
given  to  other  nations  If  needed;  how- 
ever, none  of  this  money,  to  my  under- 
standing, has  been  spent  outside  the 
United  States  on  research. 

Mr.  GROSS.  None  of  the  $270  million 
has  been  spent  out  of  the  country,  but 
we  have  £«>propriated  In  other  bills  a 
good  many  millions  of  dollars  for  experi- 
mentation In  foreign  countries,  desalini- 
zation  experimentation. 

Mr.  HALEY.  This  money  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  been  speak- 
ing about  has  not  been  spent  in  foreign 
coimtries.  It  has  been  spent  right  here  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  what  he  has  said  here  today. 
This  is  a  program  that  I  think  is  very  vl- 
ttd,  not  only  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  but  the  knowledge  that  we  have 
obtained  is  knowledge  that  is  needed 
throughout  the  world :  so  I  want  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  and  commend  the  gen- 
tleman on  his  very  able  leadership  in  this 
field.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anyone  on 
the  fioor  of  this  House  that  has  worked 
harder  in  this  field  and  in  a  more  eco- 
nomical msmner  than  the  gentleman  in 
the  well. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  simply  want  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  made. 
I  am  proud  to  serve  on  the  committee 
with  him.  He  is  quite  knowledgeable  on 
all  these  matters.  I  think  that  a  good 
program  has  been  worked  out. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  program  is  a 
modest  program  for  such  an  Important 
Job  that  needs  to  be  done. 

The  Office  of  Saline  Water  was  estab- 
lished 20  years  ago  to  foster  the  develop- 
ment of  desalting  technology  to  meet  the 
water  needs  of  a  rapidly  growing  nation. 

As  the  result  of  its  work,  there  are 
himdreds  of  desalting  plants  throughout 
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the  world  with  a  dally  capacity  of  550 
million  gallons.  And  none  of  this  produc- 
tion would  have  been  possible  without  the 
research  and  development  efforts  of  the 
OfBce  of  Saline  Water. 

When  this  Office  opened  its  doors  20 
years  ago,  the  rock-bottom  price  for  de- 
salted water  was  about  $7  per  1.000  gal- 
lons. Today,  that  same  thousand  gallons 
can  be  bought  for  under  a  dollar  if  it  is 
reclaimed  sea  water,  and  for  less  than 
50  cents  if  it  is  reclaimed  brackish  water. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
point.  In  these  days  of  rising  costs  and 
prices,  when  most  Federal  agencies  are 
contributing  to  inflation  through  their 
exorbitant  spending,  the  Office  of  Saline 
Wat«r  stands  out  as  one  of  the  few  agen- 
cies of  Government  that  Is  bringing 
prices  down.  " 

And  yet  there  are  those  who  say  that 
this  office  has  served  its  purpose  and 
should  be  phased  out.  I  disagree,  and  I 
strongly  support  this  bill. 

Many  of  the  authorizations  that  come 
before  this  body  are.  Indeed,  excessive. 
And  I  oppose  them.  And  many  of  the  pro- 
grams we  continue  to  fund  should  be 
phased  out,  but  the  saline  water  program 
Is  not  one  of  them.  This  is  money  well 
spent. 

There  are  still  many  obstacles  ahead 
before  the  water  problems  of  America  are 
solved.  Coming  from  a  semi-arid  State, 
I  can  assure  you  from  personal  knowl- 
edge that  millions  of  Americans  today 
have  their  hopes  for  the  future  tied  to 
the  work  of  this  agency. 

Prices  of  reclaimed  water  can  be 
brought  much  lower  than  they  are  today. 
The  track  record  of  OSW  proves  that 
this  is  the  agency  to  do  it.  Given  the 
time  and  fimds,  they  can  and  will  pro- 
vide the  technology  to  succeed. 

Having  developed  the  highly  success- 
ful membrane  system,  the  OSW  can  now 
direct  its  efforts  toward  the  desalting  of 
groimd  and  surface  waters.  Reclaiming 
industrial  waste  waters,  and  giving  us 
new  methods  to  clean  up  our  lakes,  riv- 
ers, and  streams. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Certainly,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  having 
spent  $270  million  on  this  program  and 
now  asking  for  an  authorization  of 
nearly  $14  million,  does  the  gentleman 
see  any  end.  having  spent  a  good  many 
millions  of  dollars  on  foreign  govern- 
ments in  their  experimentations  with 
regard  to  desallnlzation  of  water,  does 
the  gentleman  see  any  end  to  this?  What 
progress  is  being  made? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Yes.  I  do  see  an  end  to  it. 
When  I  first  came  to  the  Congress,  we 
were  talking  about  1,000  gallons  of  water 
costing  $3.50  to  desalt.  I  have  heard 
some  figures  as  low  as  35  cents  for  the 
same  1.000  gallons. 

The  authorizations  have  been  going 
down.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  1973  the 
authorization  and  appropriation  at  that 
time  was  $26  million.  Last  year,  there  was 
a  total  of  $15  million  spent  on  the  pro- 
gram. This  year,  it  is  $13  million,  so  that 
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while  the  authorizations  have  been  going 
down,  so  has  the  price  of  the  thousand 
gallons  of  water. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
hope,  and  I  do  suggest  to  the  Interior 
Committee,  that  when  they  come  before 
Congress  asking  for  another  appropria- 
tion, that  we  be  given  In  the  report  some 
Information  with  respect  to  how  much 
we  are  appropriating  for  foreign  coun- 
tries to  carry  on  their  experiments. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  any  money — I  stand  to  be  corrected, 
but  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  money 
here  at  all.  I  have  not  heard  any  dis- 
cussion that  any  of  this  money  is  going 
to  any  foreign  country  to  build  any  kind 
of  desalting  plant. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  quite  agree 
with  the  gentleman,  but  I  think  we  ought 
to  have  pulled  together  the  total  figiu-es 
we  are  spending™  There  Is  money  In  the 
foreign  aid  bill  of  last  year  for  experi- 
ments in  foreign  coxmtrles  in  desaliidza- 
tion  of  water,  and  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  brought  together  in  one  place  how 
much  money  is  being  expended  in  toto 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  this  coim- 
try  for  this  program,  and  what  we  are 
getting  back  from  the  money  that  we  are 
spending  abroad  as  well  as  in  this  coun- 
try. I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  little 
more  information  than  we  are  getting 
with  respect  to  it.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  3^elding  to  me. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  HosBiER) . 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
I  opposed  this  bill  because  it  considerably 
exceeded  the  budgetary  figxire  recom- 
mended by  the  administration.  It  had 
been  planned  that  this  program,  sifter 
some  25  years,  would  accomplish  its  pur- 
pose and  be  phased  out  The  adminis- 
tration did  Indeed  recommend  a  phase- 
out. 

I  went  along  with  that  recommenda- 
tion despite  the  fact  that  last  year  the 
bill  as  put  together  did  indeed  carefully 
allocate  funds  for  programs  which  cer- 
tainly were  by  no  means  programs  which 
logically  should  not  be  carried  on.  It  was 
just  a  question  of  whether  they  should 
be  carried  on  in  the  context  of  the  size 
of  the  budget. 

That  is  the  same  situation  we  find  re- 
peating itself  this  year.  This  is  a  carefully 
constructed  bill.  The  total  of  a  little  over 
$15  million  of  funds,  including  a  carry- 
over of  funds,  will  all  be  spient  for  very 
worthwhile  objectives. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time,  this  is  another 
year  of  spending  in  a  similar  situation, 
even  though  for  good  purposes.  As  a  con- 
sequence, some  in  this  Chamber  prob- 
ably, like  myself,  oppose  the  authoriza- 
tion for  that  reason,  because  they  com- 
mitted against  the  bill  last  year,  and  the 
reasoning  is  the  same  this  year.  That  Is 
why  I  am  going  to  vote  against  the  bill. 
But  I  certainly  find  every  sympathy  with 
those  who  find  In  this  bill  worthy  ob- 
jectives which  deserve  being  carried  on 
despite  whatever  the  situation  is  in 
Washington,  over  at  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  CsoNiN) . 

Mr.  CRONIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee.  I  would  like  to 
relate  the  experience  of  just  one  phase 
of  this  bill  with  a  firm  in  my  district 
that  has  developed  a  process  for 
desallnlzation  known  as  the  eutectic 
process.  This  has  been  funded  by  this 
committee  at  Wrlghtsvllle  Test  Center 
for  the  last  fiscal  year  and  will  cut  the 
cost  of  desallnlzation  by  50  percent  and 
utilize  30  percent  of  the  energy  that  has 
been  utilized  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  an  expenditure 
by  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  an  in- 
vestment, because  this  is  exactly  the  type 
of  facility  that  the  people  in  the  Middle 
East  are  crying  for.  Just  as  we  have  a 
portage  of  oil  and  fossil  fuels  In  this 
country,  they  have  a  shortage  of  water. 
They  have  the  dollars,  as  a  result  of  the 
oil,  to  pay  for  our  desallnlzation  equip- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  and  above  that,  we 
have  a  situation  where  the  very  same 
units  can  be  made  portable,  put  on  a 
truck  and  take  care  of  industrial  wsistes. 
industrial  waste  is  brought  in  at  one  end 
and  reclaiming  the  value  of  the  metals 
in  the  middle,  and  providing  us  with  a 
pure  end  product.  We  found  that  this 
equipment  used  at  our  electronic  plating 
plant  and  can  pay  for  itself  in  3  months 
while  cleaning  up  our  environment  in  the 
process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  contend  that  this  Is  far 
from  being  an  expenditure  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  tSates.  It  is  one 
of  the  finest  and  best  investments  this 
coimtry  has  ever  made,  and  we  are  just 
now  beginning  to  receive  a  return  on 
that  investment,  not  only  domestically, 
but  it  is  going  to  help  our  balance  of 
trade  because  the  nations  of  the  world 
which  need  this  equipment  the  most  have 
the  money  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  the  time. 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
rise  in  support  of  HJl.  13221,  as  amoided. 
I  would  like  to  briefly  report  to  my  col- 
leagues that  at  the  present  time  in  din- 
ton,  Okla..  a  3-mlllion  gallon  per  day 
brackish  water  desalting  plant  is  cur- 
rently being  constructed.  This  plant  will 
desalt  the  waters  of  Poss  Reservoir,  which 
contain  1.750  parts  of  salt  per  milUoo 
parts  of  water  to  less  than  500  parts  of 
salt  for  the  use  of  the  cities  of  Clinton. 
Cordell,  Bessie,  and  Hobart.  This  will  be 
the  largest  brackish  water  desalting 
plant  in  the  United  States,  and  it  will 
provide  a  desperately  needed  incremen- 
tal source  of  fresh  water  for  the  cities  I 
have  Just  named. 

In  terms  of  dollars,  the  Office  of 
Saline  Water  has  never  been  a  very  large 
Federal  agency,  but  It  has  produced  re- 
markable new  technology  that  now  is 
beginning  to  benefit  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  We  need  to  continue  this 
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program,  because  our  growing  Nation 
will  require  more  and  more  water  in  the 
years  ahead,  and  we  must  work  now  to 
develop  the  technology  that  will  help 
provide  some  of  that  water  from  our  vast 
reservoirs  of  brackish  water  and  the  In- 
exhaustable  oceans. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Water  and 
Power  Resources  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  for  his  per- 
sonal interest  in  this  program.  He  has 
visited  all  of  the  research  facilities  of 
the  OfiQce  of  Saline  Water,  and.  has  kept 
himself  fully  apprised  of  the  progress 
that  Is  being  made  to  develop  new  or 
improved  processes.  Ttie  hearings  he 
conducted  this  year  on  the  authorization 
request  for  the  Office  of  Saline  Water 
made  a  clear  record  for  the  need  to 
amend  the  administration's  bill  and  to 
increase  the  research  funds  for  this  vital 
program. 

Not  only  will  the  technology  being  de- 
veloped by  the  Office  of  Saline  Water 
find  ever  greater  application  in  the 
United  States,  but  It  also  offers  the  po- 
tential of  developing  a  new  export  mar- 
ket for  American  equipment.  This  equip- 
ment will  be  particularly  needed  in  the 
Mideast  where  we  are  currently  pur- 
chasing billions  of  dollars  worth  of  oil. 
Desalting  equipment  Is  desperately 
needed  in  the  Mideast.  To  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  provide  desalting  technology  to 
that  area  could  be  a  major  diplomatic 
tool  in  our  continuing  negotiations 
there. 

The  fuel  crisis  has  been  a  matter  of 
major  concern  to  this  Congress,  but  I 
would  like  to  remind  you  that  Just  be- 
cause we  have  a  fuel  crisis,  our  water 
problem  has  not  disappeared.  In  fact,  the 
President's  plan  to  make  the  U.S.  energy 
self-sufficient  will  place  an  additionally 
heavy  burden  on  our  available  supplies  of 
water,  and  desalting  technology  may  play 
an  important  role  in  the  development  of 
our  own  energy  sources  by  providing  the 
quality  of  water  necessary  for  process 
water  in  coal  liquefaction  and  gasifica- 
tion plants,  and  in  the  conversion  of 
shale  to  oil.  Desalting  equipment  also 
will  be  needed  to  desalt  the  effluent  from 
these  conversion  plants  before  it  is  dis- 
charged back  into  the  environment. 

The  Importance  of  further  developing 
this  technology  should  be  perfectly  obvi- 
ous to  everyone.  Certainly  this  Nation 
can  afford  to  Invest  $13,910,000  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  critical  technology  In 
fiscal  year  1975.  Perhaps  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  say  that  we  cannot  afford  not  to 
support  this  program  at  the  level  recom- 
mended by  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee. 

It  would  be  easy  for  some  of  you,  I  am 
sure,  to  be  rather  unconcerned  about  our 
water  problem  because,  I  suspect,  you 
have  never  been  thirsty,  really  thirsty,  or 
never  have  watched  crops  wither  and  die 
because  of  a  lack  of  water.  There  is  an 
old  adage— when  you  are  thirsty  It  is  too 
late  to  dig  a  well. 

We  have  an  opportunity  today  to  sup- 
port a  program  that  will  help  solve  our 
water  problems.  It  deserves  your  support. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
strongly  support  the  enactment  of  HJl. 


13221.  which  would  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  saline  water  program  for 
fiscal  year  1975. 

These  funds  will  continue  the  program 
of  saline  water  research  conducted  by 
the  Office  of  Saline  Water  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  This  Office  has 
made  great  strides  in  the  desalting  of 
water,  and  there  is  no  question  that  we 
should  continue  the  successful  programs 
in  which  they  are  presently  engaged  in 
order  that  we  may  plan  for  future  water 
needs. 

In  my  own  district,  we  are  faced  with 
the  problem  of  natural  pollutants  in  the 
Red  River.  These  pollutants,  which  are 
primarily  chlorides  and  sulfates,  flow 
from  10  natural  salt  sites  into  the  Red 
River  at  a  daily  average  of  4.000  tons  of 
salt.  Because  of  the  high  salt  content  of 
this  river,  its  uses  are  extremely  limited. 
The  need  to  control  the  salt  content  of 
this  river  is  evident  and  construction  of 
facilities  to  control  this  pollutant  have 
begim. 

There  is  a  recognized  need  for  further 
research  and  development  to  enhance 
the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  desalln- 
ization  technology.  This  legislation 
would  accomplish  this  goal. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  liave  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Johnson)  that  the  House 
suspend   the   rules   and   pass   the   bill 
H.R.  13221,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  EvidenUy  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  396,  nays  3, 
not  voting  34,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  236] 

YEAS — 306 

Abdsor 

Brademas 

Cleveland 

Abzug 

Brasco 

Cochran 

Adanu 

Bray 

Cohen 

Addabbo 

Breauz 

Collier 

Alexand«r 

Breckinridge 

Collins.  111. 

Anderson, 

Brlnkley 

Collins.  Tex. 

CalU. 

Brooks 

Conable 

Andenon,  ni. 

Broom  field 

Oonlan 

Andrewt.  N.C. 

Brotzman 

Oonte 

Andrews. 

Brown,  Calir. 

Conyers 

N.  Dak. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Corman 

Ann  undo 

Brown,  Ohio 

Cotter 

Archer 

Broyhlll,  N.O. 

Coughlln 

ArewU 

BroyhiU,  Va. 

Crane 

Armstrong 

Buchanan 

Cronln 

Ashbrook 

Burgener 

Daniel,  Dan 

Ashley 

Burke,  Calif. 

Daniel.  Robert 

AsplQ 

Burke,  Fla. 

W..  Jr. 

BadUlo 

Daniels. 

B&falla 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Domlnlok  ▼. 

Baker 

Burllson,  Uo. 

Daniel  son 

Batiman 

Burton 

Davis,  Oa. 

Beard 

•BuUer 

Davis.  S  C. 

BeU 

Byron 

Davis,  Wis. 

Bennett 

Carney,  Ohio 

de  la  Oarza 

Bergland 

Carter 

Delaney 

BeTUl 

Casey.  Tex. 

DellenbMk 

Blaggl 

Cederberg 

Dellums 

Bingham 

Chamberlain 

Denholm 

Blackburn 

Chappell 

Dennis 

Blatnlk 

ChlBbolm 

Dent 

Bogga 

Clancy 

Derwlnskl 

Boiling 

Clausen, 

Devlne 

Bowen 

DonH. 

Dickinson 

Dlgga 

Latta 

RoncaUo,  N.T. 

Dlngell 

Leggett 

Rooney.  P». 

Donohue 

tiehman 

Rose 

Downing 

Lent 

Rosenthal 

Drlnan 

Long,  La. 

Dulakl 

Long.  Md. 

Roush 

Duncan 

Lott 

RouBselot 

du  Pont 

Lulan 
Luken 

Roy 

Eckhardt 

Ruppe 

Bdwarda.  Ala. 

McClory 

Ruth 

Edwards.  Oallf.  Mcdoakar 

Ryan 

Erlenbom 

McCoUlAar 

Sandman 

Eecb 

Mccormack 

Sarasln 

Eshleman 

McDade 

Sarbanea 

Evans,  Colo. 

McEwen 

Satterfleld 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

McFall 

Scherle 

Fascell 

McKay 

Schneebell 

Plndley 

McKlnney 

Scbroeder 

Pish 

McSpadden 

Sebellus 

Fisher 

Macdonald 

Selberling 

Flood 

Madden 

Shipley 

Flowers 

Madlgan 

Shoup 

Flynt 

Mahon 

Shrlver 

Foley 

Mallary 

Shuster 

Ford 

Mann 

Bikes 

Porsythe 

Marazltl 

Slsk 

Fountain 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Skublt* 

Fraser 

Martin.  N.C. 

Slack 

Frellnghuysei 

Mathlas,  Calif 

.  Smith,  Iowa 

Frenzel 

Mathls.  Oa. 

Smith.  N.T. 

Frey 

Matsiuiaga 

Snyder 

Proehllch 

Mayne 

Spence 

Pulton 

MazzoU 

Staggers 

Puqua 

Meeds 

Stanton. 

Gardos 

Mel  Cher 

J.  WUUam 

Oettys 

Metcalfe 

Stanton. 

Olatmo 

Mezvlnsky 

James  V. 

Oilman 

Michel 

Stark 

Glnn 

Mil  ford 

Steele 

Ooldwater 

MUler 

Steelman 

Gonzalez 

MUls 

Stelger,  ArlB. 

Ooodllng 

Mlnlsh 

Stelger.  Wla. 

Grasso 

Mink 

Stephens 

Gray 

MlnshaU.Ohlo  Stokes 

Green,  Oreg. 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Stratton 

Green.  Pa. 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Stuckey 

Grlfflths 

Mlzell 

Studds 

Grover 

Moakley 

Sullivan 

Gubser 

Mollohan 

Symington 

Gude 

Montgomery 

Symms 

Gunter 

Moorhead, 

Talcott 

Ouyer 

Calif. 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Haley 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Hamilton 

Moeher 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Hammer- 

Moes 

Thomson,  Wis. 

schmldt 

Murphy,  ni. 

Thone 

Hanley 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Thornton 

Hanna 

Murtha 

Tleman 

Hanrahan 

Myers 

To  well.  Nev. 

Harrington 

Natcher 

Traxler 

Harsha 

Nedzl 

Treen 

Hastings 

Nelsen 

Udall 

Hawkins 

Nichols 

Oilman 

Hays 

Obey 

Van  Deerlln 

Htbert 

O'Brien 

Vander  Jagt 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

.  O'Hara 

Vander  Veea 

Heckler,  Mass. 

O'NeUl 

VanUc 

Heinz 

Owens 

Veysey 

Henderson 

Parrls 

Vlgorlto 

Hicks 

Paseman 

Waggonner 

HlUls 

Patman 

Waldle 

Hlnshaw 

Patten 

Walsh 

Hogan 

Perkins 

Wampler 

HoUfleld 

PeUls 

Ware 

Holt 

Peyser 

Whalen 

Holtzman 

Pickle 

White 

Horton 

Pike 

Whitehurst 

Howard 

Poage 

Whttten 

Huber 

Podell 

wldnaU                 \ 

Hudnut 

PoweU,  Ohio 

Wiggins                  ^ 

Hungate 

Preyer 

Wilson,  Bob 

Hunt 

Price,  ni. 

WUson, 

Hutchinson 

Price,  Tex. 

Charlea  R., 

Ichord 

Prltchard 

Calif. 

Jarman 

Qule 

Wilson, 

Johnson.  Calif 

Qulllan 

Charles,  Tex. 

Johnson,  Oolo. 

RaUsback 

Winn 

Jones.  Ala. 

Randall 

Wolff 

Jones.  N.C. 

Rangel 

Wright 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Rartck 

Wydler 

Jordan 

Reee 

Wylle 

Karth 

Regula 

Wyman 

Kastenmeler 

Reuse 

Yates 

Kazen 

Rhodes 

Young,  Alaska 

Kemp 
Ketchum 

Rtegle 

Young,  na. 

Rlnaldo 

Young.  Oa. 

King 

Roberts 

Young,  ni. 

Koch 

Robinson,  Va. 

Young.  8.0. 

Kuykendall 

Rodlno 

Young.  Tex. 

Kyros 

Roe 

Zablockl 

lagomaralno 

Zlon 

Iiandrum 
QrOM 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

NATS— 3 
Hoemer 

Zwach 
Landgrebe 
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Roonay,  N.T 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Boyb&l 

Helstoakl 

Runnels 

Johnson,  Pa. 

StOemuOn 

Jonea,  Okla. 

Steed 

Kluczynakl 

Stubblefltid 

Utton 

Teague 

Morgan 

WUUams 

Nix 

Wyatt 

Pepper 

Yatron 

Reld 

Roblson.  N.T. 

Barrett 

Blester 

Boland 

Camp 

Carey,  N.T. 

Clark 

Clawaon.IM 

Clay 

CulTer 

Dom 

KUberg 

Gibbons 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Cleiic  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Dom. 

Mr.  EUberg  with  Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Oar«7  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Belstoskl. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Raid. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Blester. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Kluczynakl  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  St  Oerm&ln  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  StoMdefltid  with  Mr.  Roblson  of  New 
York. 

1^.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Del  QlawBOO. 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  WUllama. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Wyatt.  * 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Litton. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Clay. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bUl,  H.R.  13221,  Just  passed 
by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  TO  MEET  AT  11  O'CLOCK 
AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.    O'NEILL.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

imanlmous  consent  that  when  the  House 

adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 

o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  May 

22,  1974. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  Is  heard. 


EXXON  OIL  TAXES 

(Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  bis 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  business  growth  and  full  employment 
in  America  we  must  produce  more  en- 
ergy. The  answer  Is  more  oil  and  gas. 

Instead  of  encouragement  and  Incen- 
tives, we  have  been  hearing  distorted 
statements  about  the  oil  companies.  I 
pulled  the  fugures  from  the  1973  Exxon 


Corp.  statement  smd  found  that  their  net 
Income  was  only  8.6  percent  of  their  to- 
tal worldwide  revenue.  I  also  found  that 
the  total  taxes.  Including  income,  excise, 
and  other  taxes  were  36.7  percent  of  the 
total  revenue. 

Exxon  only  paid  39  percent  of  earnings 
as  dividends.  For  instance,  for  every  dol- 
lar of  dividends  for  the  stockholders, 
there  was  $4.80  paid  out  in  other  taxes 
and  $3.80  in  income  taxes.  This  means 
that  for  every  dollar  of  dividends  for 
stockholders  there  were  $8.60  In  tax  dol- 
lars paid  to  the  Government. 

Checking  the  1973  Exxon  profit  state- 
ment shows  that  their  profit  was  1.9 
cents  per  gallon  of  sales.  Compare 
Exxon's  2  cents  per  gallon  profit  with  the 
tax  per  gallon  in  Mississippi  of  17.86 
cents;  New  York  City,  16.34  cents;  Hono- 
lulu, 16.8  cents;  Michigan.  14.6  cents; 
and  California,  14.01  cents.  Take  the  2 
cents  per  gallcHi  that  Exxon  earned  In 
Mississippi  and  look  at  the  taxes  of  9 
cents  State,  3  cents  Sea  Wall,  4  cents 
Federal,  and  1.86  cents  State  sales  tax. 
totaling  17.86  cents,  which  is  nine  times 
as  much  tax  as  profit. 

Let  us  look  at  the  profitability  of  all 
Industrj'  based  on  the  New  York  First 
National  City  Bank  figures.  The  97  lead- 
ing oil  companies  had  a  return  on  net 
worth  of  15.6  percent.  The  average  for 
manufacturing  companies  was  14.9  per- 
cent, so  the  oil  industry  is  about  the 
same  as  most  companies.  Oil  was  below 
Weyerhauser  with  25  percent,  and  East- 
man Kodak,  which  had  21  percent,  and 
General  Motors,  which  had  19  percent. 

In  1973,  Exxon  earned  $2.4  billion,  but 
in  1974.  Exxon  plans  to  spend  $3.7  bil- 
lion on  capital  and  exploration.  Retained 
capital  is  essential  when  investing  50  per- 
cent more  than  they  earned. 

With  the  great  need  for  more  capital 
in  discovering  new  oil  fields,  recovery 
from  secondary  areas,  increased  refinery 
capacity,  we  need  to  have  oil  companies 
earning  more  money.  Congress  should  be 
encouraging  and  providing  additional  in- 
centives to  stimulate  and  expand  oil  and 
gas  production  in  the  United  States. 
When  Exxon  earns  only  2  cents  per  gal- 
lon, but  taxes  range  as  high  as  nine 
times  the  profits,  the  need  is  for  less  tax 
bite. 

Inflation  and  tax  pressures  are  lower- 
ing Exxon's  profits.  Recent  first  quarter 
of  1974  Exxon  financial  statement  shows 
sales  up  59  percent,  but  profit  increased 
only  39  percent.  Reduced  margins  low- 
ered profit  ratios. 

With  the  Government  receiving  over 
$8  to  every  $1  received  by  a  stockholder, 
the  time  has  come  to  demand  less  taxa- 
tion. 


OIL  AND  GAS  ENERGY  TAX  ACT 

(Mr.  WHALEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  later  this 
week  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
consider  the  Oil  and  Gas  Energy  Tax 
Act  (HJl.  14462) .  I  Intend  to  support  ef- 
forts to  eliminate  completely,  effective 
January  1,  1974,  the  percentage  depletion 
deduction. 

Until  1973  the  price  of  American-pro- 


duced oil  exceeded  world  quotations. 
Since  United  States  firms  were  high  cost 
producers,  domestic  prices  ranged  from 
$3  to  $3.25  per  b&rrel,  whereas  a  barrd 
of  foreign  oil  could  be  purchased  at  $2. 
Obviously,  if  our  <3overnment  permitted 
unlimited  Importation  of  oil,  only  the 
more  efficient  American  wells  would  re- 
main In  operation.  This  would  mean  that 
only  40  to  50  percent  of  our  total  con- 
sumption would  be  supplied  by  domestic 
producers. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  U.S.  se- 
curity interests  precluded  our  becoming 
dependent  on  foreign  petroleum  sources 
for  more  than  20  percent  of  our  aggre- 
gate needs.  This  principle  spawned  a  two 
pronged  national  policy. 

First,  oil  exploration  and  production 
was  encouraged  by  permitting  petroleum 
firms  to  deduct  percentage  depletion 
against  total  revenues.  This  tax  break 
enabled  producers  to  capture  a  part  of 
their  drilling  costs  from  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury instead  of  charging  a  higher  price 
in  the  market. 

Second,  oil  Import  quotas  were  im- 
posed from  the  mld-1950's  until  last  year. 
In  protecting  the  domestic  producer,  this 
policy  also  forced  the  American  con- 
sumer to  buy  $3  oil  Instead  of  $2  foreign 
petroleum. 

Today  conditions  have  changed.  The 
price  of  foreign  oU  exceeds  domestic  quo- 
tations. Since  we  now  have  become  heavy 
importers — having  to  pay  world  prices 
for  the  petroleum  we  buy  abroad — do- 
mestic prices  Inevitably  have  moved  up 
to  a  level  not  much  below  the  world  fig- 
ure. This,  in  fact,  explains  the  price  in- 
creases that  we,  in  the  United  States, 
have  experienced  in  recent  months. 

We  should  abandon  the  remaining 
crutch  that  we  relied  upon  to  protect  a 
high  cost  U.S.  oil  industry.  Several  rea- 
sons dictate  this. 

First,  percentage  depletion  Is  basically 
discriminatory.  It  favors  the  use  of 
scarce,  valuable  resources  at  the  expense 
of  processes  which  upgrade  the  capacity 
of  cheap,  plentiful  resources.  For  ex- 
ample, if  solar  energy  can  be  applied  for 
heating  processes  at  a  British  thermal 
imit  cost  comparable  to  that  of  oil — $7 
per  barrel — there  will  be  no  percentage 
depletion  for  the  solar  energy  but  a  $1.30 
tax  subsidy  for  the  oil. 

Second,  protection  of  our  "security  in- 
terests" is  no  longer  a  valid  rationale  for 
retaining  the  percentage  depletion  de- 
duction. 

Third,  elimination  of  the  percentage 
depletion  will  not  lmix>se  losses  on  pro- 
ducers who  Invested  In  reliance  on  the 
tax  benefits  accruing  from  such  allow- 
ance. The  disappearance  of  this  tax  ad- 
vantage can  be  more  thari  recaptured  by 
the  higher  prices  now  being  secured  In 
the  marketplace. 

Therefore,  it  Is  time  for  Congress  to 
repeal  the  percentage  depletion  allow- 
ance. 

INTRODUCTION  OP  LEGISLATION 
TO  ESTABLISH  PERMANENT  RE- 
SERVES OP  CERTAIN  AGRICUL- 
TURAL COMMODITIES  AND 
OTHER  PURPOSES 

(Mr.  BERGLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1972. 

this  body  demonstrated  its  concern  and 
understanding  of  the  world  food  situa- 
tion by  passing  H.R.  1163  to  establish 
permanent  reserves  of  essential  agricul- 
tural commodities.  Unfortunately,  at  the 
personal  urging  of  Secretary  Butz,  the 
measure  was  defeated  In  Senate  com- 
mittee. Efforts  to  include  this  provision 
in  last  year's  farm  bill  were  frustrated 
by  the  same  forces. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  HJl.  14907, 
which  proposes  the  establishment  of  na- 
tional reserves  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  soy 
beans,  and  cotton;  offers  a  system  of 
stabilizing  the  market  on  these  crops; 
and  provides  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
1974  target  price  and  loan  levels  on  the 
same  commodities. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  ha^  be- 
come even  more  obvious  than  when  the 
concept  was  first  recognized  and  ap- 
proved by  the  House. 

Wildly  fluctuating  market  prices  on 
raw  agricultural  products  have  caused 
the  reaction  of  disbelief.  The  shouts  of 
angry  housewives,  faced  with  outrageous 
retail  prices,  have  awakened  most  doubt- 
ers. The  fanner  who  has  been  asked  to 
increase  his  production  has  responded 
with  uneasln^s  as  uncertainties  and  his 
increased  production  costs  bring  fears  of 
economic  disaster.  Gloomy  predictions  of 
our  future  Balance  of  payments  drive 
home  the  need  for  agricultursa  exports. 
H.R.  14907  ^would  provide  but  modest 
Government  stock  revels;  200  million 
bushels  of  wheat;  15  million  tons  of 
feed  grains;  50  million  bushels  of  soy- 
beans; and  1.5  million  bales  of  cotton. 

The  Government  woiild  purchase  these 
commodities  only  In  times  of  excess  pro- 
duction. The  progrim  would  employ 
higher  loan  levels  to  reduce  payment 
liabilities  as  we  provide  the  American 
taxpayer  with  stocks  to  be  drawn  upon 
in  times  of  want. 

The  sale  of  reserve  stocks  would  occur 
only  In  times  of  short  supply,  with  a 
minimum  release  price  of  135  percent 
of  the  target  price  for  domestic  use. 

The  market  stabilization  mechanisms 
of  HJl.  14907  attempt  to  protect  us  from 
raids  on  our  supplies  by  foreign  govern- 
ments while  encouraging  those  nations 
to  become  regula?.  stable  customers  of 
our  commodities.  First,  this  provision 
establishes  minimum  carrvover  stocks  of 
the  commodities  covered:  600  million 
bushels  of  wheat:  40  million  tons  of  feed- 
grain;  150  million  bushels  of  soybeans; 
and  5  million  bales  of  cotton.  Should 
these  levels  be  reached  a  100-percent  ex- 
pert licensing  reqxUrement  would  be  Im- 
posed on  the  appropriate  commodity. 
Further,  whenever  a  foreign  nation  at- 
tempts to  buy  more  than  120  percent  of 
their  purchases  of  the  previous  year,  of 
any  commodity,  prior  approval  from  ths 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  would  be 
required  if  our  carryover  stocks  are  ex- 
pected to  fall  below  its  reserve  level.  This 
would  prevent  any  one  nation  from  con- 
trolling large  percentages  of  supply  to  the 


detriment  of  other  foreign  customers  and 
the  American  consumer. 

We  have  asked  the  American  farmer, 
faced  with  even  greater  increases  In  costs 
than  have  been  experienced  by  the  ordi- 
nary consumer,  to  greatly  increase  pro- 
duction. They  are  meeting  the  challenge 
at  great  personal  risk  and  the  upward  ad- 
justment of  target  rirlces  and  loan  levels 
would  serve  notice  that  our  Nation  is  will- 
ing to  share  some  of  their  risk. 

This  provision  of  H.R.  14907  would  re- 
set 1974  target  prices  at  about  $3  per 
bushel  of  wheat;  %2  per  bushel  of  com; 
and  50  cents  per  pound  of  cotton.  Loan 
levels  would  be  adjusted  to  maintain 
about  the  same  differential  as  we  now 
have  between  target  price  and  loan  levels. 
Beginning  with  the  1975  crop  year,  It 
would  also  employ  an  escalator  clause. 

Our  farmers  have  no  guarantee  that 
their  response  to  our  ciill  for  Increased 
production  will  do  any  more  than  lead 
them  to  disastrous  prices  and  bank- 
ruptcy. Other  nations  could  flood  world 
markets  with  their  own  production. 
Trade  relations  with  our  foreign  custom- 
ers may  break  down.  This  is  little  enough 
assurance  to  offer  In  return  for  the  farm- 
ers' own  sacrifice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  signs  of  futiu-e  world 
food  shortages  and  the  realities  of  famine 
which  now  exist,  are  far  stronger  than 
those  we  saw  before  we  were  struck  by 
shortages  of  petroleum.  I  hope  Members 
of  this  House,  and  especially  our  friends 
in  the  other  body,  will  read  these  signs 
more  carefully  and  support  passage  of 
H.R.  14907. 


JOE  RAUH:  A  MAN  FOR  ALL  CAUSES 

(Mr.  BURTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
20,  the  Washington  Post  carried  a  colimui 
by  Clayton  Frltchey  entitled  "Joe  Rauh: 
A  Man  for  All  Causes." 

Those  of  us  who  have  worked  with  Joe 
Rauh  over  the  years  know  this  to  be  a 
well  deserved  tribute  to  this  truly  out- 
standing man. 

I  should  like  to  place  the  text  of  that 
article  in  the  Record  at  this  time  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  this  view  oi  a  re- 
markable and  decent  human  being,  Joe 
Rauh. 

JoK  Rauh:  A  ICan  roB  Aix  CAtrsss 
(By  Clayton  Pritchey) 

In  the  wake  of  the  cleanup  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  and  the  conviction  of  its 
former  president,  W.  A.  (Tony)  Boyle,  for 
murder,  varloua  individuals  and  groups  have 
deservedly  been  praised  for  their  contribu- 
tions to  this  great  effort.  But  the  man  who 
masterminded  the  five-year  fight  to  bring 
down  Boyle  has  not  been  mentioned. 

Boyle  and  eight  others  have  now  been 
found  gBllty  in  the  hired  killing  of  Joseph 
A.  (Jook)  Yablonskl.  and  his  wife  and 
daughter  on  the  night  of  Dec.  30.  1969. 
Before  that,  Yablonskl,  guided  and  sustained 
by  Washington  attorney  Joseph  Rauh  Jr., 
had  begun  a  dangerous  and  seemingly  hope- 
less struggle  to  oust  Boyle  as  the  corrupt 
dictator  of  the  mine  workers'  union. 


The  mass  murder  of  the  Tablonskls  natu- 
rally spread  fear  throughout  the  union,  but 
the  crusade  was  carried  on  when  Rauh  met 
with  a  little  band  of  100  reformers  just  after 
the  Tablonskls  were  burled  and  helped  or- 
ganize Miners  For  Democracy  (MFD).  Rauh 
and  two  surviving  Yablonskl  sons  then  went 
after  Boyle  In  the  courts.  They  smashed  his 
effort  to  expel  MFD  leaders  from  the  union; 
they  forced  free  elections  of  district  officers; 
they  pushed  criminal  charged  against  Boyle 
for  embezzling  union  funds,  and  they  pressed 
^for  indictment  of  the  Yablonskl  murderers. 
Meanwhile,  Rauh  successfuUy  renewed  his 
pressure  on  the  Labor  Department  to  inter- 
vene. Earlier,  after  Yablonskl  had  lost  a  close 
election  to  Boyle  In  1969,  Rauh  had  tried  to 
get  the  Labor  Department  to  Impotmd  the 
ballots  and  Investigate  100  complaints  of  pre- 
election fraud,  but  George  Shultz,  then  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  refused  to  act. 

After  the  murders,  however.  Rauh  turned 
on  the  heat  and  finally  got  action  from  the 
government  agency,  which  enabled  the  re- 
formers to  upset  Boyle's  1969  "victory"  by 
providing  massive  vote  fraud  and  financial 
manipulation.  Boyle  was  sentenced  to  five 
years  in  prison  and  ordered  to  pay  a  $130,000 
fine.  More  than  911  mUllon  was  restored  to 
the  union's  pension  fund. 

Above  all.  Rauh  obtained  new  and  honest 
elections.  The  MFD  backed  reformer  Arnold 
Miller  against  Boyle,  who  was  stlU  free  on 
ball,  and  Miller  won.  When  he  took  office 
on  Dec.  22,  1972.  he  was  able  to  say  with 
confldence.  "The  era  of  one-man  rule  in  this 
union  is  over." 

One  reason  Rauh's  role  has  aroused  so 
little  attention  is  that  over  the  last  40  years 
he  has  been  in  the  thick  of  so  many  notable, 
even  historic,  crusades  for  Justice  and  human 
rights  *h*t  the  press  has  come  to  take  his 
perfomance  for  granted.  In  many,  if  not 
most,  of  his  public  cases,  incidentally.  Rauh 
has  received  little  or  no  compensation. 

Althoxigh  he  is  well  known  and  appreci- 
ated In  the  circles  that  matter  to  him,  Rauh 
has  never  had  the  spectacular  kind  of  pub- 
licity generated  by  such  flamboyant  lawyers 
as  F.  Lee  Bailey,  WUUam  Kunstler  and  Melvln 
Belli  among  others.  Nevertheless,  in  the  na- 
tion's capital,  Rauh  Is  now  a  living  monu- 
ment to  civil  rights,  civil  liberties  and  po- 
litical liberalism  in  the  classic  sense. 

As  a  protege  of  the  late  Pellx  Frankfurter. 
Rauh  went  straight  from  Harvard  to  the  new 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  which 
reformed  Wall  Street  in  the  early  days  of  the 
New  Deal.  Later  he  was  a  law  clerk  to  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Benjamin  Cardoza  and 
Frankfurter.  During  World  War  n  he  served 
as  an  ofllcer  on  the  staff  of  Oen.  Douglas 
MacArthur.  When  the  war  ended  he  returned 
to  Washington  as  deputy  chief  of  the  federal 
housing  agency.  His  great  achlvements,  how- 
ever, date  from  1947  when  he  left  govern- 
ment and  went  into  private  practice. 

He  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
liberal  but  antl-Communlst  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action,  which  he  later  headed 
for  many  years.  At  the  height  of  the  Joe 
McCarthy  witchhuntlng  era,  Rauh  defended 
(usually  without  fee)  more  than  100  gov- 
ernment employees  charged  with  disloyalty 
or  being  security  risks.  It  was  thankless  work. 
As  counsel  for  playwrights  Arthur  Miller 
and  Lillian  Hellman.  Rauh  did  much  to  limit 
the  freewheeling  perfecutions  of  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee.  The 
lawyer's  famUy  got  some  unexpected  atten- 
tion when  Marilyn  Monroe,  then  married  to 
Arthur  Miller,  came  to  stay  vrtth  the  Rauha 
during  the  case. 

As  the  unpaid  general  counsel  for  the 
Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights,  Rauh 
was  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight  for  civil 
rights  bills  of  1964  and  196S.  which  revolu- 
tionized the  U.S.  political  scene.  He  was  also 
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a  leader  in  the  fight  to  save  the  Supreme 
Court  from  Nixon  appointees  G.  Harold  Cars- 
well  and  Clement  Rayns worth. 

For  many  years,  this  youngish-looking 
lawyer  of  63  was  chairman  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Democratic  Central  Committee 
and,  as  a  delegation  leader  to  numerous  na- 
tional Democratic  conventions,  he  has  left 
a  lasting  and  enlightened  imprint  on  the 
party's  platform  rules. 

"As  long  as  American  lit>eralism  can  de- 
liver a  few  Joe  Rauhs  every  generation, 
powerfully  wielding  the  weapons  of  freedom, 
reason  and  persuasion, "  remarks  Arthur 
Schlesmger,  "we  stand  a  good  chance  of 
bringing  about  necessary  social  changes  a 
few  steps  ahead  of  catastrophe." 


FACTS 


DICKEY-LINCOLN:       MORE 
NEEDED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  CTleve- 
LAWD).  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CXEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  inserted  some  remarks  in  the 
Record  accompanied  by  three  editorials 
from  WCVB-TV  in  Boston  concerning 
the  construction  of  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
School  hydroelectric  project  on  the  St. 
John  River  near  the  Maine-Canada 
border — ^May  15.  page  E3018. 

As  the  editorials  Indicate,  a  number 
of  the  factors  involved  in  discussion  of 
Dickey-Lincoln  are  matters  of  contro- 
versy. For  this  reason,  I  support  the 
$800,000  appropriation  which  has  been 
requested  for  further  study — Including 
that  of  environmental  impact.  This  up- 
dated look  at  the  project  la  essential  be- 
fore a  decision  can  be  made  on  whether 
or  not  ccxistructlon  is  warranted. 

In  my  last  remarks  I  stated  that  my 
Intention  was  to  contribute  to  the  dia- 
log concerning  Dickey-Lincoln.  With 
that  thought  in  mind,  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues  another  editorial  which  raises 
several  important  questions.  The  author 
of  this  guest  editorial,  which  appeared 
in  the  "Bangor  Daily  News,"  is  Robert 
W.  Patterson,  al  architect  and  land- 
scape architect  who  was  founder  and  first 
president  of  the  Natural  Resources 
Council  of  Maine,  chairman  of  the  Maine 
ICstoric  Preservation  Commission  and 
has  been  a  member  of  several  govern- 
ment committees  on  conservation. 

The  article  follows: 

(From  the  Bangor  (Maine)  Dally  News. 

May  13.  1974] 

DickktM>4m  Pbojbct  Doesn't  Make  Sbnbs 

(By  Robert  W.  Patterson) 

The  winter's  expoevire  of  our  energy  prob- 
lems has  put  the  old  gleam  back  in  the  eye  of 
everyone  who  wants  to  dam  the  upper  St. 
John  River.  It's  a  good  climate  for  grasping  at 
straws.  And  the  recent  flooding  of  towns 
along  the  river,  if  It  had  to  happen  again. 
coiUdn't  have  joame  at  a  better  time. 

Opponents  of  the  Dickey-Lincoln  dams  can 
now  be  tagged  with  responsibility  for  the 
flooding  of  Fort  Kent.  At  least,  that  Ls  tb« 
Implication  of  remarks  made  there  by  Bep. 
John  Martin,  as  quoted  in  the  Bangor  Dally 
News  of  May  4:  "We  have  to  get  to  them  (the 
Natural  Resources  CouncU) .  They  certainly 
won't  come  here  now  during  the  disaster." 
Mr.  Martin  knows  better  than  that.  Someone 
In  trouble  may  tend  to  Jab  at  the  nearest 


thing  that  looks  like  an  enemy,  but  it's  not 
reassuring  to  see  responsible  people  further- 
ing Irresponsible  attitudes. 

Right  now  the  moet  visible  targets  for 
Dickey-Lincoln  promoters  are  admittedly  the 
environmentalists  who  oppose  the  project. 
But  they  are  not  the  only  opponents,  nor 
have  they  been  the  moat  effective  in  the  past. 
They  may  be  more  effective  this  time,  because 
there  are  more  of  them,  but  until  now  the 
principal  reasons  why  Congress  has  refused  to 
fund  Dickey-Lincoln  have  been  economic  and 
political.  For  anyone  who  can  look  dispas- 
sionately at  the  proposal,  it  should  not  be 
dlfllcult  to  figure  out  just  where  environ- 
mental considerations  enter  the  picture.  Im- 
portant as  these  considerations  are,  other 
things  are  going  to  come  first. 

The  only  valid  reason  for  damming  the  St. 
John  would  be  to  produce  electric  power. 
Flood  control  should  be  given  Uttle  or  no 
weight  In  any  judgment  of  Dickey.  Such 
benefits  would  be  only  Incidental,  and  prob- 
ably not  fully  effective.  Dams  or  not,  the  river 
win  always  freeze  and  ice  jams  will  form. 
Other  streams  enter  the  St.  John  below 
Dickey.  Fort  Kent  would  get  much  better 
flood  protection  from  the  dikes  and  smaU 
flood  control  dams  long  proposed  by  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers — at  a  fraction  of 
the  cost,  and  much  more  quickly. 

No  one  pretends  that  the  St.  John  has 
enough  water  to  become  a  reliable  source  of 
base  power.  Dickey-Lincoln  would  be  de- 
signed primarily  to  produce  peaking  power — 
a  shot  of  juice  once  a  day.  In  the  evening, 
lasting  perhaps  two  or  three  hours. 

Estimates  vary  as  to  the  percentage  of  New 
England's,  or  the  northeast's,  power  needs 
that  Dickey  could  provide.  Its  total  annual 
output  might  be  plus-or-minus  one  per  cent 
of  the  region's  annual  consumption;  but 
during  the  very  few  hours  that  Dickey  would 
tw  operating  each  day.  Its  production,  for 
thoee  few  hours  only,  might  be  a  considera- 
bly higher  percentage  of  the  total.  Consider- 
ing the  ever  Increasing  demand  for  energy, 
and  the  fact  that  Dickey's  output  would  be 
forever  limited  by  the  flow  of  the  St.  John, 
sensible  consideration  of  the  proposal  would 
seem  to  require  honest  answers  to  a  few 
basic  questions: 

1.  What  wUl  be  the  sources  of  additional 
peaking  power,  as  demand  Increases? 

2.  Could  Dickey-Llncoln'a  potential  con- 
tribution be  provided  Instead  by  those 
sources? 

3.  Would  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  be  more, 
or  less? 

4.  Wo\ild  environmental  losses  be  larger  or 
smaller? 

These  seem  to  me  to  be  the  important  first 
questions,  and  it  is  my  personal  opinion  that 
if  they  are  carefully  and  honestly  answered, 
and  the  answers  are  heeded,  Dlckey-Llncoln 
wUl  never  be  buUt.  Whether  we  like  nuclear 
plants  or  not,  we  will  be  seeing  a  lot  more 
of  them,  and  one  of  their  characteristics  is  a 
constant  output  of  base  power.  During  much 
of  the  day  they  have  power  to  spare,  power 
that  can  be  stored  for  use  at  times  of  peak 
demand.  Peaking  power  needs  are  already 
met.  In  part,  by  storing  this  surplus  power 
by  such  means  as  pumped  storage.  Newer 
storage  methods  include  among  others,  the 
spinning  of  huge  fiywheels.  and  the  com- 
pressing of  air.  The  latter  two  have  the  ad- 
vantage, as  does  the  currently  popular  dlesel 
generator,  that  they  can  be  buUt  ne^  points 
of  consumption,  thereby  eliminating  many 
mUes  of  expensive  power  lines.  It  srems  ob- 
vious that,  Dickey  or  no  Dickey,  moet  peak- 
ing needs  will  have  to  be  met  by  means  such 
as  these.  They  are  being  met  that  Way  now. 
If  their  costs  were  not  reasonable  in  com- 
parison with  the  coet  of  DlckeyiLlnooln, 
private  utility  companies  would  have  been 
Interested  In  the  St.  John  long  before  this. 


Dickey  proponents  will  try  to  show  that 
the  answers  to  questions  such  as  thoae  I 
have  asked  are  not  as  I  believe  them  to  be. 
and  that  the  benefit-cost  figures  show 
Dickey  to  be  economically  justified.  Up  to 
now,  however,  not  even  the  Army  Engineers' 
figures  show  a  very  heavy  balance  in  favrar 
of  Dickey,  and  what  there  Is  seems  to  be 
largely  dependent  on  Impossibly  low  Interest 
rates.  But  assuming  that  the  final  answers 
show  a  tipping  of  the  scales  in  Dlckey-Lln- 
coln's  favor:  that  is  when  environmental 
factors  must  be  considered.  It  is  then  that 
we  must  weigh  the  value  of  timber  and  wUd- 
llfe  resources,  the  long-term  recreational 
value  of  an  un-damned  St.  John,  and  the 
non-value  of  a  huge  reservoir  whose  muddy 
and  stumpy  shores  become  wider  and  wider 
through  the  siunmer  months  as  the  reservoir 
Is  drawn  down.  For  as  even  some  Dickey 
pnxnoters  point  out,  the  river  can  get  so  low 
that  it  will  hardly  float  a  canoe.  At  such 
times.  New  York's  peaking  power  needs 
could  only  be  met  by  releasing  water  stored 
during  the  spring  run-off — water  that  could 
not  be  replaced  by  normal  summer  fiow. 

There  Is  no  question  that  our  energy  needs 
are  serious.  There  Is  no  question  that  towns 
on  the  upper  St.  John  must  be  protected 
from  flooding.  But  Dickey  could  do  very 
Uttle  to  solve  our  energy  problems,  and  It 
would  not  provide  the  best  flood  protection. 
Those  who  would  pay  the  bUl  for  Dickey,  in 
more  ways  than  one,  must  hope  for  clear 
eyes  and  clear  heads  on  the  part  of  those 
who  make  the  final  decision. 


MAINTAININO  FARM  INCOME  IS  IN 
THE  NATIONAL  INTEREST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
msm  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Shrivir)  ,  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes.- 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Spe«iker,  it  is  gen- 
erally accepted  that  In  a  supply  and  de- 
mand economy  such  as  ours  that  the  sup- 
ply will  meet  the  demand  if  there  is  ade- 
quate incentive  to  produce.  This  means 
the  suppliers  must  receive  a  fair  return 
for  their  labor  and  Investment  or  It 
makes  no  sense  to  continue  suppljrlng. 

Nowhere  Is  this  point  more  critical  to 
our  national  Interests  than  In  the  field 
of  agriculture — that  is,  in  the  production 
of  the  food  and  fiber  this  Nation  de- 
mtinds.  If  we  are  to  have  adequate  sup- 
plies of  food  at  reasonable  prices,  we 
must  allow  our  farmers  a  fair  return  for 
their  efforts. 

We  as  a  nation  must  get  away  from  the 
notion  that  anything  that  is  prof armer 
Is  automatically  antlconsiuner.  Farmers 
are  consumers.  In  fact,  they  as  a  group 
are  our  largest  consumers.  We  have  cre- 
ated a  situation  in  this  coimtry.  however, 
in  which  farmers  are  finding  it  im- 
possible to  be  both  consiuners  and  pro- 
ducers. 

Much  was  made  of  the  higher  prices 
our  farmers  received  for  their  products 
last  year.  Friends  of  the  farmers,  includ- 
ing those  of  us  who  represent  the  Great 
Plains  area,  were  quick  to  point  out  that 
it  was  about  time.  It  was,  and  Is,  about 
time  our  farmers  received  100  percent  of 
parity,  that  mysterious  term  which 
means  that  they  finally  have  reached  a 
position  relative  to  the  rest  of  the  econ- 
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omy  equal  to  the  position  they  had  prior 
to  World  War  I. 

So-called  friends  of  the  consumers — 
and  who  does  not  consume  food — decried 
the  higher  prices  as  Infiatlonary  and 
unfair.  Price  controls  were  bnpoaed. 
Headline-grabbing  temporary  price 
boosts  at  the  meat  counter  stimulated 
buyer  boycotts.  There  were  calls  for 
tougher  Federal  regulation  of  our  food 
Industry,  while  shortages  deTeI(9ed 
largely  because  of  existing  regulations 
which  were  disrupting  the  market. 

Meanwhile,  given  the  go-ahead  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  imder  the  new 
farm  legislation,  farmers  began  the  only 
process  in  a  supply  fuid  demand  economy 
which  can  effectively  bring  food  prices 
down — increased  production. 

On  May  7,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture reported  that  the  winter  wheat 
crop  will  be  the  largest  ever  produced  In 
the  United  States — 27  percent  more  than 
last  year's  record  crop.  As  the  Secretary 
of  Agricultive  observed: 

Panners  are  going  all  out  to  grow  more 
wheat,  fed  gratna  and  cotton  this  year.  They 
are  doing  It  even  though  machinery  Is  hard 
to  get,  fertilizer  and  other  ooets  have  Jumped 
through  the  roof,  and  Interest  rates  are  high. 
Farmers  are  doing  a  terrific  Job. 

But  as  the  Secretary  went  on  to  point 
out.  while  prices  of  farmers'  products  go 
up  and  down — and  they  have  been  going 
down  sharply  for  several  weeks — farm- 
ers' cost  of  production  go  up,  and  they 
stay  up. 

Farm  costs  are  16  percent  higher  than 
a  year  ago.  Fertilizer  costs  have  sky- 
rocketed: machinery,  when  available,  is 
80  expensive  that  there  is  a  natural  hesi- 
tation to  invest  further  capital  with  mar- 
ket prices  fluctuathig  as  they  have  been. 

We  heard  a  lot  about  the  $6-a-bushel 
wheat,  although  not  much  wheat  was 
around  to  be  sold  at  that  price.  Now  the 
price  of  wheat  Is  down  to  half  that  level 
and  will  no  doubt  go  down  further,  but 
we  do  not  hear  much  about  that. 

By  early  May  of  this  year,  the  prices 
farmers  received  for  com  were  down  24 
percent  below  the  1»73  high;  soybeans 
were  down  56  percent;  pork  was  down  56 
percent;  choice  steers  were  down  28  per- 
cent; eggs  were  down  4«  percent;  and 
broilers  were  down  47  percent. 

What  other  businessman  could  operate 
his  business  and  plan  for  the  future  with 
this  type  of  market?  What  banking  insti- 
tution can  continue  to  supply  the  capital 
for  increased  production  costs  with  this 
tvpe  of  market? 

So  who  wUl  suffer  in  the  end — the  con- 
sumer. Farmers  carmot  continue  Increas- 
ing their  production  to  meet  increasing 
demand  indefinitely  without  some  type 
of  market  protection,  and  we  shouldn't 
«xpect  them  to. 

In  passing  the  Agricultural  and  Caa- 
sumer  Protection  Act  of  1973,  the  last 
"farm  bill,"  Congress  called  that  a  pro- 
tection bill  because  we  Intended  It  to 
be  one.  It  was  designed  to  protect  both 
the  farmer  and  the  consumer. 

However.  whDe  export-created  mar- 
ket demand  has  stimulated  the  first  real 
steps  toward  a  market-oriented  agrl- 
cultiu-al  industry,  the  farmer  has  found 
himself  unprotected  from  the  cost-of- 


productlon  versus  prices-received  Imbal- 
ances which  have  occurred  In  the  tran- 
sition period.  We  must  restore  that  pro- 
tection. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  Introducing  leg- 
islation to  provide  for  cost  of  production 
increases  in  wheat  and  feed  grain  target 
prices  for  the  1974  and  1975  crops. 
Under  this  bill  the  target  prices  would 
have  to  reflect  increases  in  prices  paid 
by  farmers  for  production  Items,  Inter- 
est, taxes  and  wage  rates.  This  protec- 
tion is  already  in  the  farm  bill  for  later 
crops,  but  It  is  needed  now. 

I  continue  to  support  the  gradual 
withdrawal  of  the  Federal  Government 
from  the  day-to-day  operations  of  our 
fanners,  but  it  is  in  the  national  Interest 
to  Insure  that  our  farmers  can  continue 
to  furnish  the  growing  demand  for  their 
products  at  a  fair  return  for  their  In- 
vestment. This  bill  would  go  far  to  ac- 
complish that  with  a  minimum  of  gov- 
errunental  Involvement.  Congress  has  the 
responsibility  to  act  on  this  measure 
without  delay. 


MARINE  FISHERIES  CONSERVATION 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  FTJND 

^  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  (Mr.  Yoxmc)  is  recog- 
nized for  S  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  that  will 
establish  a  marine  fisheries  conservation 
fund,  comprised  of  moneys  from  penal- 
ties and  fines  derived  from  violations  of 
the  Federal  fisheries  laws,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, to  Include  an  amoimt  equivalent  to 
100  percent  of  the  gross  receipts  col- 
lected imder  U.S.  customs  laws  on  fish- 
eries products. 

This  fund  will  be  known  as  the  Marine 
Fisheries  Conservation  and  Development 
Fund,  and  will  be  used  for  the  conserva- 
tion, management,  protection,  and  de- 
velopment of  the  marine  fisheries  of  the 
United  States. 

This  bill  also  provides  for  an  advisory 
committee  made  up  of  Government  and 
Industry  representatives  who  will  advise 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  In  carrying 
out  the  functions  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  Alaskans, 
myself  included,  who  are  deeply  inter- 
ested In  providing  assistance  to  fisheries 
research  and  development.  It  is  essential 
that  we  redouble  our  efforts  to  Increase 
the  funding  to  rebuild  our  fisheries  that 
have  been  serloiisly  hurt  by  the  lack  of 
proper  management.  A  recent  tragic  ex- 
ample of  this  Is  In  Bristol  Bay,  where  the 
salmon  fisheries  have  met  with  near  de- 
pletion. It  Is  our  hc^je  that  all  fimds 
possible  be  channeled  to  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  a  potentially  powerful  fishing 
Industry. 

I  include  the  bill  at  this  point  In  the 
Record: 

SLR.  — 

A  bill  to  establish  a  liCarlne  Fisheries 
Conservation  Fund 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Bepresentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  b«  cited  as  the  "Iiiarlne  Fisheries 
Conservation  and  Management  Fund  Act  of 
1974". 


DKFINrnOKS 

Sk.  a.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  "Committee"  means  the  Advisory 
Committee  established  imder  section  4  at 
this  Act. 

(2)  "Fund"  means  the  Marine  Fisheries 
Conservation  and  Development  Fund  estab- 
lished under  section  3  of  this  Act. 

(3)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 


S«c.  3.  (a)  Establishment. — There  la 
established  a  separate  account  In  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  to  be  known  as  the 
Marine  Fisheries  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment Fund.  The  fund  shall  be  used.  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
for  conservation,  management,  protection, 
and  development  of  the  marine  fisheries  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

(b)  Administ»ation. — Amounts  made 
available  from  the  fund  shall  be  aUocated 
and  used  by  the  Secretary  for  the  purpoees 
described  In  section  5  of  this  Act  In  accord- 
ance with  priorities,  standards,  and  proce- 
dures set  forth  in  regulations  which  shall 
from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  by  him 
after  consultation  with  the  Committee. 
AovisosT  coMMrrm 

Ssc.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  esUbllsh  an 
Advisory  Committee  to  assist  him  In  carry- 
ing out  his  ftinctlons  imder  this  Act.  The 
Committee  shaU  consist  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies and  Individuals  from  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  private  sector  selected  by 
the  Secretary,  who  are  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  have  special  knowledge  and 
experience  in  activities  relating  to  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  Members  who  are  selected 
from  Federal  departments  and  agencies  shall 
serve  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  with  the 
approval  of  the  heads  of  their  departments 
or  agencies  and  shaU  receive  no  additional 
compensation  for  their  services  as  memben 
of  the  Committee.  Members  of  the  Committee 
selected  from  State  and  local  governments 
and  the  private  sector,  while  serving  on  busi- 
ness of  the  Committee,  shall  receive  compen- 
sation at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary  not 
to  exceed  $10  per  day.  AU  members  of  the 
Committee,  whUe  serving  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  for 
persons  In  the  Oovemment  service  employed 
intermittently.  The  Secretary  aihaU  make 
available  to  the  Board  such  office  space  and 
facilities,  and  such  secretarial,  clerical,  tech- 
lUcal,  and  other  assistance  and  such  Informa- 
tion and  data  in  his  posseeslon  or  under  this 
control,  as  the  Committee  may  require  to 
carry  out  its  functions. 

rUNDtNO 

Sec.  6.  (a)  DEPoerrs. — Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  there  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  f  imd : 

(1)  all  fines  and  penalties  derived  from 
violations  of  the  Federal  fisheries  laws  or 
levied  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  against 
fishing  vessels  or  their  masters  or  owners; 
and 

(2)  an  amount  equivalent  to  100  per 
centimi  of  the  groes  receipts  from  duties  col- 
lected under  the  customs  laws  on  fisheries 
products.  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  fish, 
shellfish,  mcUusks,  Crustacea,  aquatic  plants 
and  animals,  and  any  products  thereof.  In- 
cluding processed  and  manufactured  prod- 
ucts. 

(b)  ExpxNsrrmBs. — Sums  appropriated 
from  the  fund  shall  be  made  available  until 
expended  to  cover  the  costs,  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  direct,  of  conserving,  managing, 
protecting,  and  developing  marine  fisheries, 
including,  but  not  limited  to: 
~(1)  activities  imder  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
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Coordination  Act,  as  amended  (10  U.S.C.  661- 
e6dc),  and  with  respect  to  those  species  for 
which  the  Secretary  has  Jiu^sdiction  imder 
Beorganlzatlon  Plan  Numbered  4  of  1970,  ef- 
fective October  3,  1970; 

(2)  activities  under  the  Fish  and  WUdllfe 
Act  of  1966  (16  U.S.C.  74a(a)-764); 

(8)  the  so-called  Lacey  Act  (18  U.S.C.  43- 
44): 

(4)  such  other  legislation  relating  to  the 
conservation,  management,  protection,  and 
development  of  marine  fisheries  as  may  sub- 
sequently be  enacted. 


THE  OLYMPIC  SPORTS  COMMISSION 
ACT  OP  1974 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  fol- 
lowed with  great  Interest  the  nimierous 
legislative  proposals  put  forth  in  an  ef- 
fort to  resolve  this  country's  long-stand- 
ing amateur  sports  conflicts.  I  have 
deliberately  waited  until  many  of  the 
options  were  presented  before  outlining 
a  position  which,  I  believe,  is  a  synthesis 
of  the  best  elements  of  tdl  proposals  be- 
ing considered.  In  developing  this  posi- 
tion. I  have  worked  closely  with  Con- 
gressman Bob  Mathias  of  California  and 
with  representatives  of  the  President's 
Council  on  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports. 

THE    PROBLEMS 

The  United  States  in  recent  years  has 
endured  some  unnecessary  failures  In  hi- 
temational  amateur  athletic  competi- 
tion. This  has  been  due  to  the  constant 
quarreling  that  characterizes  our  many 
amateur  sports  bodies.  This  constant 
bickering  causes  our  athletes  to  be  used 
as  pawns  in  struggles  among  different 
Jurisdictions:  it  causes  our  international 
relations  and  objectives  to  be  damaged; 
and  it  has  caused  a  decline  In  the  partic- 
iplatlon  base  from  which  our  athletes 
come. 

There  are  many  examples  of  our  fail- 
ures or  near  failures  in  international 
amateur  athletic  competition.  Most  re- 
cently, the  United  States  lost  the  indoor 
International  track  and  field  meet  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  lost  because  our 
best  athletes  were  not  there  as  a  result 
of  conflict  among  our  amateur  sport  bod- 
ies. Many  of  us  here  In  America  imder- 
stand  why  we  lost,  but  do  our  Indonesian. 
Kenyan,  or  Venezuelan  friends  imder- 
stand  why?  There  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  since  they  have  no  reason  to  un- 
derstand the  inexcusable  domestic  dis- 
putes in  this  country.  But  I  am  certain 
they  wonder:  "Just  what  Is  happening 
to  American  sports  excellence?" 

Last  summer,  the  United  States  sent 
a  swim  team  to  the  World  Student 
Games  In  Moscow.  At  the  very  time  our 
student  athletes  were  competing  In 
Moscow,  the  U.S.  National  <3ovemlng 
Federation  for  Swimming,  the  AAU,  was 
conducting  its  national  championships  In 
which  an  athlete  had  to  qualify  in  order 
to  compete  In  the  world  championships 
In  Belgrade  the  foUowing  month.  Need- 
less to  say,  we  did  not  have  our  best 
teams  in  either  competition. 

Last  spring,  the  IntemaUonal  Federa- 
tion for  Basketball  approved  competition 
between  the  Uhlted  States  and  Russia 
In  this  country.  The  UJ3.  governing  bo<ly 


for  basketball  arranged  for  the  competi- 
tion and  selected  the  athletes  to  play 
without  consulting  other  Jurisdictions 
from  which  the  athletes  came.  The  other 
Jurisdictions  ordered  that  their  athletes 
could  not  play.  It  took  a  letter  signed  by 
58  Senators  to  overturn  that  decision  and 
let  the  athletes  play.  The  behavior  of  all 
organizations  involved  was  inexcusable. 

A  similar  situation  occurred  In  the 
controversy  involving  NCAA  governed 
track  athletes  participating  against  the 
Russians  at  the  March  1973  Indoor  meet 
In  Richmond,  Va.  The  two  athletes  who 
competed  against  collegiate  dictates 
could  have  been  barred  from  further 
collegiate  competition  and  their  schools 
could  have  been  punished.  In  other 
words,  track  athletes  could  have  been 
penalized  for  representing  their  country. 

If  the  organizations  governing  the 
sports  were  representative  to  begin  with, 
the  situations  would  not  have  occurred. 
I  am  not  criticizing  any  one  organization 
but  rather  how  they  are  organized  to 
work  together. 

Most  people,  even  many  sportswrlters, 
do  not  imderstand  this  problem.  I  know 
I  did  not  understand  it  until  I  conducted 
painstaking  research  Into  the  area. 

PAST  XNTrUTTVES 

In  the  winter  of  1961-62,  President 
Kennedy  asked  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur 
to  arbitrate  an  active  dispute  between  the 
AAU  and  the  NCAA  In  track  and  field. 
Because  General  MacArthur  concerned 
himself  only  with  track  and  field  and  not 
with  other  sports  or  with  the  overall  or- 
ganizational problems,  only  a  temporary 
moratorium  through  1964  Olympic 
games  resulted.  After  the  1964  Olvmpics, 
the  controversy  flared  up  again. 

Accordingly,  in  1965,  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  held  hearings — still 
concerning  track  and  fleld  only — ^whlch 
resulted  In  the  appointment  by  then  Vice 
President  HxrBrai  Humphrey  of  the 
Theodore  Kheel  Arbitration  Board. 
Again  the  real  organizational  and  voting 
control  problems  were  not  addressed  and, 
again,  no  lasting  solutions  resulted. 

During  this  period  the  USOC  con- 
tracted with  the  management  consulting 
firm  of  Arthur  D.  Little  to  conduct  a 
management  Improvement  study  of  the 
USOC.  This  study  did  not  attempt  to 
resolve  these  organizations  and  voting 
control  problems,  although  Arthur  D. 
Little's  report  does  stress  their  impor- 
tance: 

•  •  •  we  have  not  attempted  to  deal  ex- 
tensively with  the  massive  problem  of  recom- 
mending a  redistribution  of  the  voting  power 
among  the  170-plus  organizations  which  are 
members  of  the  USOC.  We  do  not  mean  to 
Imply  that  such  Issues  are  not  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, but  only  that  our  time  and  budg- 
etary constraints  foroed  us  to  be  selective 
in  dealing  with  issues  and  problems  of  high 
priority  and  most  immediate  relevance  in 
addition  to  those  which  offer  promise  of  early 
resolution  and  effective  implementation  . 

A  proposal  to  redistribute  voting  power 
should  receive  carefvU  analysis  and  study 
since  the  problem  Is  quite  complex. 

TODAT'S  irXED 

I  am  convinced  beyond  any  doubt  that 
these  conflicts  which  plagued  us  In  the 
1960's  and  continue  to  plague  us  today 
are  ones  of  overall  organizatlcm,  of  which 
the  AAU-NCAA  conflict  Is  only  the  most 


visible  manifestation.  No  attempt,  gov- 
ernment or  private,  has  ever  been  under- 
taken which  focuses  on  the  overall  suna- 
teur  sports  problem  in  this  country. 

TKE    IOC 

Let  me  outline  the  amateur  sports  or- 
ganization in  the  world  and  then  specif- 
ically in  the  United  States  to  try  to  show 
the  root  causes  for  the  conflicts  which 
have  plagued  us  for  so  long. 

The  International  Olympic  Committee 
(IOC),  which  is  an  international  body 
analogous  to  the  United  Nations,  is  the 
body  which  presides  over  each  of  the 
Olympic  ^ames.  Its  voting  membership  Is 
comprised  of  two  delegates  from  coim- 
tries  who  have  broad  based  participation 
In  the  Olympics — such  as  the  United 
States,  Soviet  Union,  et  cetera — or  who 
have  previously  hosted  the  modem 
Oljmaplcs  and  one  delegate  from  all  other 
nations  participating  whose  national 
Oljmiplc  committee  has  been  recognized 
by  the  IOC.  The  IOC  is  self -perpetuating 
and  Its  members  can  serve  for  life.  The 
delegates  to  the  IOC  are  not  representa- 
tives of  their  respective  coimtrles*  Olym- 
pic committees,  but  rather  are  delegates 
from  that  country  only  to  the  IOC. 

The  IOC's  major  role  Is  to  select  the 
city  for  the  Olympic  games,  work  with 
the  host  coimtry  in  planning  the  games, 
and  conduct  other  administrative  duties 
relating  to  each  Olympic  game.  It  Is  the 
only  body  which  can  recognize  national 
Ol3miplc  committees.  For  all  pther  tech- 
nical arrangements  of  the  games,  such 
as  the  rules  governing  each  sport,  how 
each  athletic  event  will  be  conducted, 
and  so  forth,  the  IOC  defers  to  the  inter- 
national federation  governing  that  sport. 

The  International  federations,  one  of 
which  has  been  organized  for  each  sport, 
function  Independently  of  the  IOC  ex- 
cept at  the  time  of  the  Olympic  games. 
They  have  representatives  from  each 
coimtry  which  participates  in  the  sport 
on  an  International  level.  The  Interna- 
tional federation  sanctions  all  competi- 
tions In  Its  sport  Involving  more  than  one 
country.  For  example,  the  International 
Federation  for  Track  and  Field  must 
sanction  track  ineets  between  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.SJI.  or  between  East 
and  West  Germany. 

The  International  federation  for  each 
sport  also  determines  the  acceptability 
of  world  records  and  promotes  their 
sport  internationally.  Importantly,  only 
the  international  federation  in  each 
sport  can  recognize  a  particular  domestic 
sports  organization  to  be  the  representa- 
tive in  that  country  for  international 
amateur  athletic  competition  in  that 
sport.  As  international  federations,  each 
works  with  the  IOC. 

THE  USOC 

The  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  (USOC) 
is  the  national  Olympic  committee  for 
the  United  States  and  performs  the  same 
role  for  the  United  States  as  the  ICX: 
does  on  an  international  level.  The  do- 
mestic 6i>orts  governing  bodies  govern  all 
competitions  involving  competitors  from 
more  than  one  Jurisdiction  within  the 
country,  such  as  colleges,  clubs,  military, 
junior  colleges,  et  cetera,  but  not  com- 
petitions Involving  only  one  organization. 
That  is,  the  UJ3.  Gymnastic  Federation 
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would  ffovem  a  eompetitlon  involving 
both  college  and  military  athletes,  but 
would  not  be  concerned  with  the  NCAA 
championships  which  include  domestic 
athletes  from  only  one  jurisdiction,  the 
NCAA.  Each  of  the  domestic  sports  gov- 
erning bodies  belongs  to  the  USOC. 

The  organization  of  the  USOC  is  one 
of  the  most  complex  and  unwldely  orga- 
nizations of  any  private  or  public  orga- 
nizatnn  ever  conceived.  It  is  also  set 
up  so  that  one  body,  the  AAU.  has  dom- 
inant control. 

The  USOC  is  divided  into  nine  groups 
labeled  A  through  I,  and  a  board  of  di- 
rectors— which  elects  the  president  and 
other  officers — and  an  executive  commit- 
tee. Group  A  consists  of  the  federations 
governing  each  of  the  Olympic  sports — 
mentioned  a  second  ago — and  they  num- 
ber 27  with  the  AAU  holding  the  fran- 
chise In  a  Ihird.  Group  B  consists  of  19 
sports  organizations  who  generally  hold 
national  championships  in  one  or  more 
sports  or  are  of  a  national  constituency. 
The  NCAA  normally  belongs  to  this 
group,  but  withdrew  in  protest  following 
the  Munich  Games.  Group  C  consists  of 
138  organizations  in  the  United  States 
not  national  in  character  but  Umited  in 
their  membership  to  some  district  or  ter- 
ritory. Fifty-seven  of  these  are  local  or 
State  AAU's  and  this  group  also  includes 
the  various  athletic  conferences  such  as 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Ccmference  and  the 
Eastern  College  Athletic  Conference. 
Following  the  NCAA's  lead,  many  of  the 
conferences  such  as  the  PAC-Elght  and 
the  Big  Eight  and  Big  Ten  also  withdrew 
after  Munich. 

Group  D  consists  of  seven  organiza- 
tions who  hold  national  champlondilps 
in  sports  not  on  the  Olympic  program. 
Group  E  consists  of  38  organizations  ol 
an  "Athletic,  patriotic,  educational,  cul- 
tural, civic,  or  benevolent  character"  who 
support  U.8.  sports.  Group  F  consists  of 
all  past  living  officers  of  the  USOC. 
Group  G  consists  of  the  two  delegates 
who  represent  the  United  States — but  not 
the  USOC — on  the  IOC.  Group  H  con- 
sists oX  up  to  50  at  large  members  includ- 
ing athletes,  contributors,  et  cetera,  who 
are  selected  by  the  board  of  directors. 
Finally,  group  I  consists  of  current  offi- 
cers and  fuU-time  staff  not  Included  in 
groups  A  through  H. 

The  board  of  directors  is  selected  from 
among  groups  A  through  C.  ^Koone 
body — AAU,  NCAA,  et  cetera— vlSt 
controls  the  board  and  the  board's  pri- 
mary role  is  to  manage  the  affairs  and 
business  of  the  USOC  as  It  may  from 
time  to  time  determine. 

The  executive  committee  is  selected  by 
the  ^oard  of  directors  and  discharges  the 
functions  of  the  Board  on  its  behalf  be- 
tween meetings  of  the  Board. 

The  prescribed  voting  structure  Is 
among  the  most  complex  and  whimsical 
ever  conceived.  Votes  are  allocated  in  in- 
explicable fashion.  However,  two  things 
are  obvious:  First,  the  AAU  has  domi- 
nant control  of  the  USOC;  and  second, 
votes  are  allocated  with  complete  imbal- 
ance. For  example,  in  group  C,  the  Alas- 
kan AAU,  certainly  not  a  major  pro- 
ducer of  Olympic  athletes,  has  Uie  same 
mmiber  of  votes  as  the  Pacific  Eight  Con- 
ference—U8C.  UCLA.  California,  Stan- 


ford. Oregon,  Oregon  State,  Washington, 
and  Washington  State— a  major  pro- 
ducer of  Olympic  athletes,  assuming  the 
PAC-8  were  still  a  member. 

Clearly,  America's  amateur  sport  bod- 
ies are  not  organized  to  work  together. 
What  is  needed  is  an  organlzatiasial 
study  of  the  USOC  and  its  member  or- 
ganizations as  they  relate  to  the  USOC 
to  Include  all  the  Interrelationships  of 
the  many,  many  organizations  whldi 
make  up  the  U.S.  Ol3m:ipic  Committee, 
the  voting  allocations  which  obtain  to 
each,  and  so  forth.  Checks  and  balances 
must  be  built  into  the  organizational 
structure  so;that  no  one  organization 
may  dictate  jb  the  others.  This  is  the 
problem.  Ev^  conflict  between  the 
AAU-NCAA  and  any  other  conflict  grows 
out  of  this  overall  organization  problem. 
To  further  prove  that  the  problem  is  not 
the  AAU  against  NCAA,  there  is  cur- 
rently a  sports  conflict  in  judo  which  is 
between  the  AAU  and  the  U.S.  Judo  Fed- 
eration. The  NCAA  is  not  involved. 

There  are  three  reasons  why  the  USOC 
is  the  proper  vehicle  with  which  to  ap- 
proach a  solution  to  the  problem: 

First,  the  USOC  is  an  all -encompass- 
ing umbrella  organization  made  up  of 
scores  of  amateur  athletic  groups  as  al- 
ready mentioned. 

Second,  the  confederation  of  organiza- 
tions which  comprise  the  USOC  have  a 
dual  function.  They  function  at  the  time 
of  the  Olympics  to  put  together  our  teams 
but  also  between  the  Olympiads  to  put 
together  our  international  teams  for  in- 
ternational competitions  at  every  level 
of  competition,  restricted  or  open.  Thus, 
both  manifestations  of  the  problem 
would  be  approached  in  one  thrust. 

Third,  most  Important,  the  USOC  has 
a  Federal  charter  which  can  be  amended, 
altered  or  revoked  by  the  Congress. 

THK  OLTICFIC  SPOKT8  COMMISSION 

Accordingly,  I  introduce  my  bill,  the 
Olympic  Sports  Commission  Act  of  1974 
which  establishes  a  temporary  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Olympic  Sports. 
The  Conuoission  would  consist  of  promi- 
nent Americans  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent who  have  an  interest  in  this  prob- 
lem but  are  ng^  partisan  representatives 
of  any  of ^^b^conflicting  amateur  sport 
organizations.  The  Commission  would 
have  a  fixed  term  of  15  months.  It  would, 

d  I  quote  from  the  bill : 

(1)  conduct  a  full  and  complate  Investiga- 
tion, study,  and  evaluation  of  the  United 
States  Olympic  Committee,  Its  activities  and 
its  present  and  former  membership  groups  on 
a  sport-by-sport  basis,  as  they  relate  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  United  States  teams  in  In- 
ternational competitions  in  the  Olympic 
sports; 

(2)  determine  what  factors  Impede  or  pre- 
vent or  tend  to  Impede  or  prevent  the  United 
States  from  fielding  Its  best  amateur  ath- 
letes for  participation  In  Olympic  games  and 
other  International  amateiir  sporting  events 
In  the  Olympic  sports; 

(3)  study  methods  for  assuring  adequate 
financial  support  for  our  Olympic  Teams 
and  other  amateur  athletic  teams  participat- 
ing In  International  competitions  In  the 
Olympic  sports;  and 

(4)  Inveatlgate,  study  and  evaltiate  any 
other  related  matters  that  have  a  direct  bear- 
ing upon  participation  by  amateiir  athletes 
of  the  United  States  In  Olympic  games  and 
other  International  ranateur  sporting  events 


In  the  Olympic  sports.  Including  development 
plans  to  Increase  the  level  of  sports  partici- 
pation generaUy  In  the  United  States. 

To  assiu%  that  the  sport-by-sport 
analysis  fairly  and  completely  addresses 
all  issues  and  points  of  view,  an  advisory 
committee  will  be  established  in  each 
sport  to  oversee  the  examination  of  each 
sport.  Each  advisory  committee  will  be 
chaired  by  a  member  of  the  Commission 
tmd  will  have  as  members  athletes, 
coaches  and  officials  representative  of  the 
sport  being  analyzed. 

The  Commission  would  file  its  report 
on  the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
USOC  at  the  end  of  the  first  8  months. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  commissions,  by 
themselves,  do  not  have  the  power  to  im- 
plement their  recommendations.  How- 
ever, the  USOC  Federal  charter  may  be 
amended  with  a  means  to  implement  the 
Commission's  recommendations.  Con- 
gressman Bob  Math  IAS  of  California  has 
already  introduced  legislation  to  amend 
the  USOC's  charter  to  allow  an  inde- 
pendent binding  arbiter  to  settle  jurisdic- 
tional disputes  on  an  on-going  basis. 

With  the  completion  of  the  analysis 
of  sports  organizations,  the  Commission 
will  focus  its  attention  on  Olympic  de- 
velopment. In  the  next  5  months  of  the 
Commission's  life,  It  will  come  up  with  a 
short-range  plan  for  development  for 
1976  and  a  long-range  plan  for  b^rond 
1976.  The  Commission  will  determine 
what  has  to  be  done  to  maximize  the 
opportunities  for  our  athletes  to  develop 
their  skills  to  the  fullest  degree.  The 
study  will  include  an  examination  of 
ways  to  increase  participation  at  all 
levels,  financial  considerations,  facility 
needs,  and  the  broadening  role  of  women 
In  sport.  In  this  way,  the  newly  consti- 
tuted USOC  will  have  a  guideline  from 
which  to  proceed.  The  final  2  months 
will  be  used  to  assist  in  implementing 
the  Commission's  proposals. 

Many  individuals  and  sports  organi- 
zations support  the  approach  taken  in 
my  bill. 

Harold  GonnoUy,  four-time  olympian 
and  gold  medal  winner  in  the  hammer 
throw  polled  the  UJ5.  Olympic  athletes 
after  the  1972  summer  games.  Of  the  63 
responses,  only  one  athlete  felt  that  the 
USOC  should  not  be  restructured. 

Also,  the  concept  of  a  commission  to 
restructure  the  USOC  was  endorsed  in 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  hearings 
In  May  and  again  in  November  of  last 
year  by  many  sports  groups  including  the 
AAU,  the  NCAA,  and  even  the  USOC  it- 
self. 

Although  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
here  has  many  similarities  to  S.  1018,  a 
bill  recently  reported  out  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  and  sponsored  by 
Senator  TuNNrr  of  California,  the  dif- 
ferences are  Important  to  note: 

First,  S.  1018  confines  the  investigation 
to  the  Olympic  games,  while  the  prob- 
lems manifest  themselves  most  com- 
monly In  international  amateur  athlete 
competition  as  well  as  in  the  games 
themselves.  The  investigation  in  my  bill 
Includes  all  international  amateur  ath- 
letic competition  In  the  ^lorts  on  the 
Olympic  program. 

Second,  the  studies  to  be  conducted  by 
the  Commission  in  my  bill  are  specified 
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to  include  an  evaluation  of  the  organi- 
sation, representation  and  voting  allo- 
cation of  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee 
and  its  present  and  former  membership 
groups  as  they  relate  to  the  USOC  or 
as  they  Interrelate  concerning  interna- 
tional competition  in  the  Oljrmpic  qports. 
This  evaluation  will  be  conducted  on  an 
over-all  basis  as  well  as  on  a  sport-by- 
sport  basis. 

Third,  the  Commission  in  my  bill  will 
additionally  address  the  problem  of  the 
development  of  athletes  at  all  sklU  levels 
in  each  sport  including  an  evaluation  of 
present  and  future  facility  and  financial 
requirements  for  each  sport. 

Fourth,  the  number  of  Commission 
members  is  expanded  to  27  from  the  9 
suggested  in  Senator  TtmNEY's  bill  in  or- 
der to  assure  adequate  policy  guidance 
in  the  sport-by-sport  analysis  of  the 
problems.  In  addition,  pubUc  awareness, 
so  critical  to  solving  these  problems,  will 
be  enhanced  through  broader  participa- 
tion of  Commission  members. 

There  are  many  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress who  have  participated  in  amateur 
athletics  at  one  time  or  another  during 
his  or  her  life.  Many  more  of  us  have 
children  who  are  actively  Involved  in 
sports  at  all  levels.  More  importantly, 
however,  virtually  every  American  fam- 
ily experiences  daily  the  joys  and  sor- 
rows, trials  and  tribulations  of  a  child  in 
athletic  competition. 

Clearly  one  of  the  great  spectacles  to 
the  human  eye  Is  that  of  athletes  in  com- 
petition. As  ABC's  Wide  World  of  Sports 
so  eloquently  begins  each  week,  we  ex- 
perience "the  thrill  of  victory  and  the 
agony  of  defeat."  The  spectacle  of  ath- 
letic competition  has  literally  become  a 
time-honored  tradition  of  the  American 
people. 

We  must  recognize,  therefore,  that  the 
American  people  deserve  to  see  a  mecha- 
nism and  organization  and  devotion,  on 
the  part  of  all  involved,  that  will  pre- 
serve and  expand  the  opportimities  avail- 
able to  all  young  Americans,  men  and 
women,  to  participate  freely,  without 
constrictions,  and  without  threat  or  in- 
timidation, in  amateur  athletics  any- 
where in  the  world. 

The  goal  of  this  legislation  to  to  fa- 
cilitate the  development  of  the  kind  of 
mechanism  which  will  bring  about  the 
best  environment  for  amateur  sport  pos- 
sible. Indeed,  we  owe  It  to  ourselves  and 
to  our  children. 

A  copy  of  the  bill  follows: 

HJl.  14938 
A  bill  to  create  a  President's  Commission  on 
Olympic  Sports  to  evaluate  and  formulate 
recommendations     concerning     partlcipa- 
tloa  of  the  United  States  In  the  Olympic 
games  and  other  International  competition 
In  the  Olympic  sports 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in  Congress   assembled.  That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Olympic  E^rts 
Commission  Act  of  1974". 

Ssc.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that — 

(1)  serious  problems  have  arisen  In  re- 
spect to  the  participation  of  teams  repre- 
senting the  United  States  in  the  Olympic 
games  and  other  international  competition 
In  the  Olympic  q>orts  which  have  led  to 
widespread  and  continuing  criticism  of  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  manner  in  which  sports 
organlaaitlons  In  the  United  States  adminis- 


ter its  preparation  for  and  partlc^tlon  in 
the  competitions; 

(2)  the  participation  of  the  United  States 
In  the  Olympic  games  and  In  other  Inter- 
national competition  in  the  01yii^)lc  aparts 
has  a  substantial  effect  on  the  international 
affairs  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  an  evaluation  is  required  of  the  form 
of  c»ganlzatlon  and  the  means  by  which  the 
United  States  can  pcu-ttclpate  moet  effec- 
tively in  the  Olympic  games  and  other  Inter- 
national competitions  in  the  Olympic  sports 
and  provide  leadership  in  accomplishing  ac- 
tion to  assure  that  future  competitions  wUl 
be  organized  and  conducted  In  a  manner 
which  will  contribute  to  the  achievement  of 
the  high  Ideals  of  the  Olympic  movement 
and  promote  International  frlendahlp  and 
good  wiU  through  athletic  competition  be- 
tween teams  and  individuals; 

(4)  the  evaluation  should  be  conducted  as 
an  organization  study  of  the  United  States 
Olympic  Committee  (USOC)  paying  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  interrelationship  of  the 
many  organizations  comprising  the  USOC 
and  the  voting  strength  allocated  to  each  be- 
cause the  USOC  Is  the  only  organization 
which  includes  or  has  Included  every  major 
amateur  sports  body  In  Its  membership  and 
It  Is  a  federally  chartered  organization  mak- 
ing It  a  legitimate  area  of  governmental  con- 
cern; and 

(6)  the  establishment  of  a  President's 
Commission  on  Olympic  Sports  would  pro- 
vide an  effective  means  of  conducting  this 
evaluation  and  of  determining  constructive 
action  toward  aooompllshlng  these  goals  and 
preparing  specific  legislative  proposals  which 
would  command  broad  public  support. 

Sxc.  3.  There  is  hereby  established  a  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Olympic  Sports  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  "the  Commission"). 

Sbc.  4.  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  twenty-seven  members  including  not  lees 
than  three  amateur  athletee  who  competed 
in  at  least  one  of  the  past  three  Olympic 
games,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  In  designating  the 
members,  the  President  shall  give  appropri- 
ate consideration  to  the  representation  of 
women  and  minority  groups  In  the  United 
States.  No  more  than  five  members  of  the 
Commission  at  any  one  time  shall  be  an  of- 
ficer or  director,  past  or  present,  of  the 
United  States  Olympic  Committee,  or  of  any 
otbar  national  athletic  association,  federa- 
tion or  union. 

Sac.  5.  The  President  ahaU  designate  a 
Chairman  and  a  Vice -Chairman  from  among 
the  members  of  the  Commission.  Any  va- 
cancy on  the  Commission  shall  not  affect 
it  powers  and  shall  be  promptly  filled. 

Sbc.  6.  The  Commission  shall: 

( 1 )  conduct  a  f till  and  complete  investiga- 
tion, study,  and  evaluation  of  the  United 
States  Olympic  Committee,  Its  activities  and 
Its  present  and  former  membership  groups 
on  a  sport-by-sport  basis,  as  they  relate  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  United  States  teams 
in  international  competitions  In  the  Olympic 
sports; 

(2)  determine  what  factors  Impede  or 
prevent  or  tend  to  Impede  or  prevent  the 
United  States  from  fielding  its  best  amateur 
athletee  for  participation  in  Olympic  games 
and  other  international  amateur  sporting 
events  In  the  Olympic  sports; 

(3)  study  methods  for  assuring  adequate 
financial  support  for  oxir  Olympic  Teams  and 
other  amateur  athletic  teams  participating 
in  international  competitions  in  the  Olympic 
sports;  and 

(4)  Investigate,  study  and  evaluate  any 
other  related  matters  that  have  a  dli«ct 
bearing  upon  participation  by  amateur 
athletes  of  the  United  States  In  Olympic 
games  and  other  International  amateur 
sporting  events  in  the  Olympic  sports,  in- 
cluding development  plans  to  increase  the 
level  of  q>ort8  participation  generaUy  In  the 
United  States. 


Sxc.  7.  The  Commission  shall  submit  two 
reports  of  its  findings  and  recommendations 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress.  The 
first  report,  on  the  organization  and  opera- 
tion of  the  United  States  Olympic  Commit- 
tee and  its  member  groups,  shall  be  sub- 
mitted eight  months  after  all  the  members 
of  the  Commission  have  been  appointed.  The 
second  report,  on  development  plans  for  each 
sport  for  1976  and  beyond,  shall  be  sub- 
mitted after  the  next  five  months. 

Sec.  8.  Subject  to  such  niles  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission, 
the  Chairman  shall  have  the  power  to— 

( 1 )  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  Executive  Director,  and  such  additional 
staff  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  governing  ^polntments  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  without  regard  to 
chapter  61  and  subchapter  HI  of  chapter 
63  of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  but  at  rates  not 
in  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  for  GS-lS 
of  the  General  Schedule  under  section  5332 
of  such  title; 

(2)  procujsf  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  to  thfe  same  extent  as  is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  »100  a  day  for 
individuals; 

(3)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  administer  such  oaths  and 
require  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
evidence  Including  records  and  documents  as 
the  Commission  or  any  subcommittee  or  any 
four  of  the  members  thereof  may  deem  ad- 
visable; and 

(4)  appoint  advisory  committees  com- 
prised of  appropriate  athletes,  coaches,  offi- 
cials and  others  to  assure  complete  evalua- 
tion of  all  issues  and  poinu  of  view  in  each 
sport  studied,  and  In  other  areas  as  he  may 
deem  advisable. 

S«c.  9.  Each  department,  agency,  and  In- 
strxmaentality  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  Including  independent  agen- 
cies, is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  to 
the  Commission,  upon  request  made  by  the 
Chairman,  such  data,  reports,  and  other  in- 
formation as  the  Commission  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this 
tlUe.  The  Commission  is  further  authorized 
to  request  from  any  public  or  private  orga- 
nization or  agency  and  from  the  United 
States  Olympic  Committee  any  information 
deemed  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions. 

Sec.  10.  Fifteen  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  a  lesser 
nimiber  may  conduct  hearings. 

Sbc.  11.  Members  of  the  Commission  and 
Advisory  Committees  shall  receive  8100  per 
diem  when  eitgaged  in  the  actual  perform- 
ance of  duties  vested  in  the  Commission,  plus 
reimbursement  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  incurred  In  the  per- 
formance of  such  duties. 

Sec.  12.  There  «s  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  sum  of  $1,200,000  to  remain  avaU- 
able  untu  expended. 

Sec.  13.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  ex- 
ist sixty  days  after  the  submission  of  its  final 
report. 


PUBLIC     HOUSING    IN    AMERICA- 
PROMISE  AND  PERFORMANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Talcoit)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pub- 
Uc housing  program  was  established  by 
the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  decent,  safe,  and  sani- 
tary dwellings  for  low-income  families. 

We  have  moved  to  meet  our  housing 
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needs  across  this  Nation  through  local 
housing  authorities.  Today  there  are  ap- 
I»oximately  2,700  LHA's  throughout  the 
country,  the  vast  majority  of  which  are 
small. 

Those  who  have  studied  our  housing 
problem  are  aware  of  one  central  fact, 
we  have  accomplished  many  worthwhile 
tilings  in  our  efforts  to  meet  the  housing 
needs  of  all  Americans. 

In  less  than  40  years  we  have  built 
more  public  housing  units  than  there  are 
total  units  in  the  city  of  New  York.  As 
a  nation  we  have  committed  massive 
amounts  of  our  wealth  and  resources  to 
achieving  the  goal  of  decent  housing  for 
all  Americans. 

What  is  equally  important  is  that  we 
have  achieved  tills  success  economicaUy 
The  fact  Is  that  the  vast  majority  of  local 
housing  authorities  have  been  able  to 
operate  financially  sound  operations 
through  the  years.  More  than  half  of  all 
of  the  2.700  LHA's  In  this  country  are 
able  to  do  without  any  operating  subsidy 
at  all. 

The  facts  clearly  show  that  there  is  a 
direct  connecUon  between  the  size  of  the 
housing  authority  and  its  need  for  sub- 
sidy assistance.  The  larger  the  authority, 
the  greater  its  subsidy  need.  In  fact  of 
1.139  LHA's  receiving  subsidy  aid,  57  per- 
cent of  all  aid  went  to  the  15  largest 
LHA's.  These  big  city  housing  authori- 
ties, including  New  York  City,  Chicago 
Philadelphia,  Newark,  and  Washington 
D.C..  are  receiving  over  $143  million  an- 
nually in  subsidy  assistance,  while  an 
additional  1,423  local  housing  authori- 
ties across  the  Nation  with  242,432  con- 
ventional housing  units  get  along  without 
a  single  cent  of  subsidy  assistance. 
V,    lliere  are  many  reasons  why  the  large 
urban  housing  authorities  are  misman- 
aged, InefBcient,  and  financially  unsound 
Many  of  these  urban  housing  projects 
are  old,  and  they  generally  house  families 
who    pay    minimal    rents.    Oftentimes 
these  families  are  responsible  for  high 
maintenance  costs,  and  also  require  ex- 
pensive social  services.  Many  of  the  large 
urban  housing  authorities  are  forced  to 
provide  their  own  security  forces.  They 
also  suffer  from  high  vacancy  rates  and 
unpaid  reqts. 

In  contrast,  smaller  suburban  and 
rural  housing  authorities  are  able,  year- 
In  and  year-out,  to  provide  their  tenants 
^  with  decent  housing  while  still  remaining 
self-supporting.  In  rural  projects,  and 
those  designed  for  the  elderly,  there  is 
Uttle  need  for  other  than  routine  main- 
tenance, virtually  no  vandalism,  little 
vacancy  loss,  and  prompt  rent  payments 
The  smaller  size  of  the  housing  authority 
itself  also  leads  to  more  efficient  opera- 
tion since  there  is  no  need  for  a  large  and 
Inefflclent  bureaucracy. 

It  has  become  obvious  to  all  of  us  who 
are  cloee  to  the  housing  nrogram  that 
some  changes  must  be  made  to  correct 
me  problems  we  see.  But  these  changes 
■hould  be  designed  to  correct  old  prob- 
lems, not  create  new  ones. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  is  now  in  the  process  of  re- 
vising the  section  23  program,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  In  attempting  to  correct  the 
deficiencies  In  the  Wg  city  programs  they 
have  dealt  a  mortal  bkm  to  the  hundreds 
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of  successful  smalltown  housing  author- 
ities. 

Under  the  revised  program  the  local 
housing  authorities  will  be  bypassed  and 
responsibility  for  the  <«?eratlon  and 
maintenance  of  the  new  projects  will  be 
with  the  builder-developer.  This  will  un- 
doubtedly lead  to  isolation  and  eventual 
destruction  of  the  efficient  LHA's  serv- 
ing hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
in  smaller  towns  and  rural  areas. 

I  objected  to  this  plan  when  it  was 
first  proposed,  and  I  still  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  the  answer  to  the  housing 
mess  in  the  big  cities.  Like  major  sur- 
gery. It  seems  that  the  operation  to  save 
the  diseased  big  city  programs  may  be 
successful,  but  the  patient,  our  overall 
housing  program,  may  well  die  of  shock. 
^ere  is  a  new  omnibus  housing  bill 
currently  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  and  I  will  work 
to  see  that  this  entire  problem  Is  fully 
considered  and  better  solutions  devel- 
oped. 

The  problems  of  the  local  housing  au- 
thorities are  so  complex  that  there  are 
no  simple  solutions.  Let  me  outline  sev- 
eral of  the  more  pressing  ones  to  show 
you  what  we  face. 

Starting  in  December  of  1969  the  Con- 
gress enacted  a  series  of  three  amend- 
ments to  the  Housing  Act  of  1937.  These 
amendments  are  generally  known  as  the 
Brooke  amendments. 

The  effect  of  these  amendments  was 
to  limit  and  define  what  constituted  in- 
come on  which  rent  could  be  computed 
for  tenants  of  public  housing.  The  re- 
sult of  these  Brooke  amendments  has 
been  to  limit  rent  to  25  percent  of  the 
tenant's  Income,  but  they  have  defined 
income  in  such  a  way  that  many  tenants 
of  public  housing  now  have  an  "adjusted 
gross  income"  of  zero. 

The  Brooke  amendments  also  prevent 
PubUc  assistance  agencies  from  reducing 
their  contributions  for  rent.  This  con- 
tribution had  usually  been  a  spedfled 
amount  established  as  rent  by  the  State 
or  agency,  and  the  LHA.  This  amount 
specified  as  rent,  generally  exceeded  the 
25-percent  limitation. 

Recently  the  staff  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  indicated  that 
passage  of  the  Brooke  amendments  may 
be  the  most  significant  factor  causing 
facial  difficulties  experienced  by  the 
LHA's.  The  Department  of  Housing  and 

,  ,S,^^^^°P°^"*  ^^  estimated  that 
to  1973  total  LHA  rental  income  was  re- 
duced by  about  $172.7  million  by  imple- 
mentation of  the  amendments. 

These  amendments  changed  a  long- 
existing  practice  whereby  LHA's  were 
operated  on  a  sound  businesslike  basis 
paying  for  operating  expenses  from 
rental  Income.  This  was  accomplished 
primarily  by  established  mtoimum  rents 
depending  on  location  and  bedroom  size 
of  the  units.  However,  the  Brooke  amend- 
ments established  a  25-percent  limita- 
tion and  redefined  family  Income,  which 
resulted  to  significantly  lower  LHA  reve- 
?."^  r^  making  mtoimum  rents  toeffec- 
tive.  This  has  resulted  in  large  numbers 
of  public  housing  tenants  who  pay  no 
rent  at  all.  'Khls  non-payment  of  rent 
tends  to  destroy  the  incentive  for  these 
tenants  to  ever  agato  pay  rent.  And 
what  may  be  worse,  it  has  a  discouraging 
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cuect  on  the  paying  tenants  when  they 
discover  theh-  neighbors  are  receiving 
free  houstag, 

I  have  long  believed  that  a  primary 
goal  of  our  housing  program  should  be  to 
encourage  each  American  to  purchase  his 
own  home.  The  Government  can  do  much 
to  subsidize  the  todlvldual  by  interest 
a.sslstance  and  loan  guarantees,  but  the 
investment  of  his  own  money  to  a  home 
builds  a  special  feeling  of  pride  of  pos- 
session.  The  property  owner  will  gen- 
erally go  to  great  lengths  to  matotaln 
his  property  and  to  Improve  It. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  houstog  program 
which  is  based  on  giving  absolutely  free 
houstog  Is  doomed  to  failure.  The  tenants 
will  have  no  pride  of  ownership,  they  will 
have  no  feeltog  of  participation.  Instead 
of  matotatotog  the  property  the  tenants 
will  tend  to  let  it  run  down.  And  this 
failure  of  the  tenants  to  take  pride  to 
the  property  must  toevitably  lead  to 
higher  matotenance  costs,  higher  secu- 
rity costs,  and  higher  administrative 
costs. 

There  is  another  problem  caused  by  the 
Brooke  amendments  which  places  an  un- 
necessary burden  on  the  American  tax- 
payer.   Passage    of    the    third    Brooke 
amendment  tocreased  the  tocentives  for 
welfare  recipients  to  live  to  public  hous- 
mg  because  it  created  wtodfall  gains  to 
the  recipients  amounting  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  rental  allowance  to- 
cluded  to  the  welfare  grant  and  the 
amount  paid  as  rent  to  the  LHA  For  ex- 
ample, if  a  woman  is  receiving  a  monthly 
rental  aUowance  from  the  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  program  of  $60 
per  month,  and  her  computed  maximum 
rent  due  to  the  Brooke  amendments  was 
$25  per  month,  she  has  a  wtodfall  of  $35 
It  seems  tocomprehensible  to  me  that 
Federal  funds  are  paid  to  welfare  fami- 
lies for  housing,  and  that  the  local  hous- 
tog authorities  which  provide  that  hous- 
tog cannot  collect  those  funds  which 
were  provided  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
paying  rent.  The  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  has  estimated 
that  the  Implementation  of  the  third 
Brooke  amendment  alone  reduced  the 
rental  incomes  of  the  local  housing  au- 
thorities by  about  $77  million  to  1973 

While  hundreds  of  small  rural  housing 
authorities  have  managed  to  provide  de- 
cent housing  at  reasonable  rentals  to  all 
who  needed  assistance,  and  operate 
above  the  break-even  potot,  the  houstog 
program  to  the  big  cities  is  to  serious 
trouble.  On  top  of  the  financial  woes  of 
the  Brooke  amendments,  there  are  other 
problems  which  add  to  the  total  cost  of 
the  program. 

Security  wlthto  the  urban  LHA's  is 
more  and  more  expensive,  and  more  and 
more  necessary.  One  LHA  spends  $206  - 
000  annually  for  security,  another  in- 
cluded $130,000  to  Its  budget  to  fiscal 
year  1974  because  It  felt  that  it  was  nec- 
essary to  have  siipplemental  security 
guard  devices  for  the  protection  of  prop- 
erty and  tenants  and  to  combat  the  prob- 
lems of  vandalism. 

At  one  urban  houstog  development 
consisting  of  only  four  buildings  a  de- 
tachment of  55  city  poUcemen  has  pro- 
vided vertical  patrols  wlthto  the  high- 
rise  buildings  stoce  1970,  at  an  annual 
cost  to  the  city  of  about  $900,000. 


In  1972  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  esti- 
mated the  potential  magnitude  for  pro- 
viding security  funds  at  $25  per  unit 
monthly.  For  the  113  largest  local  hous- 
ing authorities  seciuity  would  cost  about 
$35  million  annually. 

Overall,  routtoe  matotenance  costs  the 
LHA's  $215  million  each  year.  HUD  offi- 
cials estimate  that  vandalism  costs 
amount  to  about  $17.5  million, a  year. 
However,  officials  at  two  large  urban 
housing  authorities  have  recently  esti- 
mated that  vandalism  accounts  for  about 
60  percent  of  all  matotenance  costs  per- 
formed to  their  projects. 

Other  problems  which  face  the  urban 
LHA's  Include  collection  and  vacancy 
losses  which  run  toto  millions  each  year. 
Some  tenants  seem  to  believe  that  they 
do  not  have  to  pay  rent  to  live  to  public 
housing,  and  tiie  deltoquency  rate,  to 
some  cases,  has  reached  approximately 
90  percent  of  the  tenant  population. 

One  urban  housing  authority  has  to- 
cluded  $500,000  to  its  1974  budget  for 
"tenant  organizations,"  which  tocludes 
payment  toward  the  salaries  of  officers 
and  staff,  expenses  for  travel  to  meetings, 
and  baby-sitting.  The  officials  of  this 
LHA  defend  the  Item  by  saying  that: 

Tbe  expenditure  Is  necessary  to  keep  the 
peace! 

How  much  does  all  of  this  cost?  Well, 
by  using  the  lowest  estimates,  we  can  say 
that  vandfdism  will  cost  $17.5  million, 
rent  lost  from  vacant  units  ran  $13  mil- 
lion to  1970  alone,  losses  from  rents  not 
paid  to  1972  amounted  to  $4.7  million, 
and  provldtog  for  the  security  needs  of 
only  the  113  largest  big  city  lo<»l  housing 
authorities  out  of  the  total  2,700  would 
cost  $35  mlUlon  annually. 

Those  costs  add  up  to  over  $70  million 
a  year,  and  you  and  I  and  all  of  the  other 
taxpayers  will  find  ourselves  forced  to 
dig  deeper  toto  our  pockets  at  tax  time 
to  pay  them. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me,  I  have  al- 
ways supported  our  public  housing  pro- 
•gram,  and  I  still  do.  It  has  done  a  first 
rate  job  of  meeting  the  needs  of  a  large 
segment  of  our  population.  We  have  pro- 
vided decent  housing  for  millions  of  el- 
derly and  disadvantaged  Americans.  On 
the  whole,  our  housing  authorities  have 
been  operated  to  an  efficient  and  busi- 
nesslike manner,  while  still  matotainlng 
the  compassion  necessary  to  help  those 
who  are  in  need. 

But  we  must  do  something  now  to  end 
the  waste,  to  end  the  mismanagement, 
to  end  the  hidden  subsidies  which  make 
it  Impossible  for  the  vabKO.  housing  au- 
thorities to  operate  without  large  annual 
losses. 

We  do  not  need  to  fiu-ther  regulate 
the  smaller  suburban  and  rural  housing 
authorities,  they  are  already  operating 
efficiently.  But  I  believe  that  the  time 
has  come  for  new  and  forceful  Federal 
legislation  to  require  all  public  housing 
tenants  to  pay  a  mtoimum  rent  which 
woidd  be  based  on  a  reasonable  percent- 
age of  the  operations  and  matotenance 
costs  of  each  public  housing  unit. 

Such  a  minimum  rent  may  be  a  finan- 
cial hardship  to  some  famiUes.  However, 
I  believe  that  a  minimntn  rent  Is  neces- 


sary if  the  low-rent  public  housing  pro- 
gram is  to  survive. 

Any  family  that  Is  paid  to  live  to  pub- 
lic housing  and  is  not  required  to  pay  any 
rent,  or  pays  a  rent  so  low  that  it  does 
not  relate  to  the  cost  of  matotainlng  the 
unit,  can  only  be  expected  to  exercise 
little  care  for  the  unit  which  will  lead 
to  tocreased  expenses  for  the  LHA  and 
the  taxpayer. 

Conversely,  if  a  tenant  knows  that  the 
amount  of  rent  he  miist  pay  is  directly 
related  to  the  actual  costs  of  the  ordinary 
operation  and  maintenance  erf  the  unit 
to  which  he  lives,  he  is  ftir  more  likely 
to  matotaln  the  imit,  which  could  result 
to  his  paying  lower  rent  and  lower  ex- 
penses for  the  LHA. 

We  to  the  Congress  are  carefully  look- 
tog  toto  these  problem  areas  and  hope  to 
work  out  solutions  to  the  difficulties  fac- 
ing the  urban  housing  authorities.  We 
have  not  lost  sight  of  the  original  goal 
of  the  U.S.  Houstog  Act.  We  still  totend 
to  do  everything  possible  to  provide  de- 
cent, safe,  and  sanitary  dwelling  units 
for  the  low-tocome  Amertoan  family. 


COURTS  SUBCOMMITTEE  SCHED- 
ULES HEARINGS  ON  DISQUALI- 
FICATION OF  FEDERAL  JUDGES 
AND  ON  BILL  TO  EXTEND  FINAL 
DATE  AND  INCREASE  APPROPRIA- 
TION OF  COMMISSION  ON  REVI- 
SION OF  THE  FEDERAL  COURT 
APPELLATE  SYSTEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  Wisconsto  (Mr.  Kastenmeikr) 
Is  recognized  for  5  mtoutes. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Courts, 
Civil  Liberties,  and  the  Administration 
of  Justice  announces  public  hearings  to 
begto  at  10  a.m.  on  Friday,  May  24, 1974, 
to  room  2226,  Raybum  House  Office 
Building,  on  the  following  bills : 

S.  1064,  a  bill  to  improve  Judicial  ma- 
chtoery  by  amending  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  broaden  and  clarify  the 
groimds  for  judicial  disqualification.  This 
bUl  passed  the  Senate  on  October  4,  1973. 
It  would  amend  section  455  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  by  making  the  stat- 
utory grounds  for  disqualification  of  a 
Judge  to  a  particular  case  conform  gen- 
erally with  the  recently  adopted  Canon  of 
the  Code  of  Judicial  Condiict  which  re- 
lates to  disqualification  of  Judges  for 
bias,  prejudice,  or  conflict  of  toterest. 

S.  3052,  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  13,  1972.  This  bill  passed  the 
Senate  on  March  26,  1974.  It  would  ex- 
tend the  final  date  for  the  report  of  the 
Commission  on  Revision  of  the  Federal 
Court  Appellate  System  by  9  months  and 
would  tocrease  the  appropriation  author- 
ization of  the  Commission  from  $270,000 
to  $1  million.  The  subcommittee  will  hear 
testimony  to  support  of  S.  3062  from 
Hon.  A.  Leo  Levto,  Executive  Director  of 
the  Commission. 


NAZI     WAR     CRIMINALS     IN     THIS 
COUNTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtzican)  , 
is  recognized  for  10  mtoutes. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Immigration  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  I  have 
been  dismayed  to  learn  that  there  are 
some  70  alleged  Nazi  war  criminals  liv- 
ing to  this  country  today.  INS  has  taken 
no  steps  to  deport  or  extradite  any  <A 
these  todlvlduals. 

The  crimes  these  persons  are  alleged 
to  have  committed  are  perhaps  xmparal- 
leled  to  the  history  of  manktod.  For  the 
past  9  months,  INS  has  been  supposedly 
carrying  on  a  ^>ecial  mvestigation  of 
the  alleged  criminals  llvtog  here.  I  have 
asked  INS  to  furnish  me  with  statiis  re- 
ports on  the  tovestigation,  smd  after  re- 
viewing those  reports,  I  have  concluded 
that)  the  tovestigation  is  at  best  half- 
hearted and  dilatory.  Because  of  this,  I 
have  written  a  letter  to  Commissioner 
Chapman  expresstog  my  concern  and 
asking  him  to  take  steps  to  remedy  this 
situation. 

The  text  <rf  the  letter  follows: 

Washingtok,  D.C. 

May  20,  1974. 

Bon.  LXOKABS  F.  CSAPMAH,  Jr., 

Commiasioner,  Immigration  and  NaturaUza' 
tion  Service.  Washington.  D.C. 
DBAS  OoionssioNxs  Chapman:  At  tbe 
liearlngs  conducted  by  the  House  Immlgra-  ' 
tlon  Subcommittee  on  April  3,  1974,  I  ex- 
pressed concern  over  tbe  lack  of  aggresalTe 
action  by  INS  in  Its  current  Investigation  of 
Nazi  war  criminals  living  in  this  covmtry.  In 
particular,  I  was  dlstiirbed  that  not  only  had 
INS  faUed  to  Initiate  proceedings  against  any 
reported  war  criminals,  but  It  appeared  that 
INS  Investigators  had  not  Intervlewea^even 
a  single  witness.  I,  therefore,  requested  that 
your  office  furnish  me  with  materials  on  the 
progress  of  the  investigation.  After  review- 
ing the  status  reports  which  your  office  sent 
m»,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my  concern  has 
In  no  way  abated. 

The  INS  has  compiled  a  list  of  73  reported 
Nazi  war  criminals.  These  persons  are 
charged  with  crimes  of  overwhelming  enor- 
mity and  horror.  Allegations  Include  the  mur- 
der of  800  Jews  In  a  single  night  In  the  town 
of  Chlslovlch  (Russia) ,  invention  of  methods 
of  mass  destruction,  liquidation  of  6,000  Jews 
In  the  town  of  Luboml  (Ukraine),  exter- 
mination of  concentration  camp  Inmates  at 
Tartu  (Estonia) ,  Incarceration  and  execution 
of  14,000  Jews  at  Rawa-Ruska  (Ukraine) ,  ad- 
ministration of  SJB.  mobile  kUllng  units  as 
deputy  to  Rlbbentrop,  Uquldatlon  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Audrim  (Latvia)  and  supervision  o( 
slave  labor  shipments,  commanding  a  Lithu- 
anian BS.  unit,  Uquldatlon  of  Jews  In  Czer- 
kassy  (Ukraine)  aa  member  of  the  Gestapo, 
"medical"  exjjerlmentatlon  on  concentration 
camp  Inmates,  and  so  forth. 

The  enormity  of  these  crimes  cries  out  for 
vigorous  and  apprc^rlate  action.  Yet,  we  find 
Instead  that  diulng  the  past  25  years  this 
country  has  become  a  haven  for  at  least  73 
alleged  Nazi  war  criminals.  Although  last 
August,  INS  announced  a  "high  priority" 
Investigation  of  these  aUeged  war  criminals, 
almost  a  year  has  passed  and  vlrttially 
nothing  has  happened. 

In  stark  contrast  to  the  gravity  of  the  prob- 
lem, the  INS  status  reports  submitted  to  me 
reveal  Inaction,  disorganisation  and  lack  of 
direction. 

It  la  crystal  clear  that  tbe  Inunlgratlon 
Service  can  take  Immediate  steps  to  deport 
certain  Nazi  war  criminals  Uvlng  here  and 
to  revise  and  reorganlBe  Its  Investigation  ao 
that  the  remainder  of  these  persons  can  be 
deported  ox  extradited  In  tbe  near  futon. 
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I  bave  listed  below  the  areas  of  my  con- 
cern and  recommendations  for  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Investigation.  (I  have  also  at- 
tached a  memorandum  setting  forth  the 
problenu  in  greater  detail.) 

1.  rAn.TntK  to  dkpobt  AimaiJA  aktukovic 
Artukovlc  has  been  under  an  order  of  de- 
portation since  1963  (21  years).  He  was  In- 
terior Minister  of  Croatia  under  the  Nazis. 
Artukovlc  has  been  charged  with  ordering  the 
deportation  of  untold  thousands  of  Jews, 
gypsies,  and  Serbs  to  death  camps  and  with 
actual  participation  in  mass  murders. 

In  1969,  INS  stayed  hla  deportation  to  Yu- 
goslavia on  the  puzzling  ground  'that  he 
would  be  subject  to  "physical  persecution" 
there.  I  am  not  now  concerned  with  criticiz- 
ing the  action  of  INS  In  1969.  I  am.  how- 
ever, deeply  dismayed  that  at  the  present 
time  the  INS  has  not  cancelled  the  order 
withholding  his  deportation.  If  INS  has 
any  qualms  about  deporting  Artukovlc  to 
Yugoelavla.  It  has  the  power  to  deport  him 
now  to  any  cotmtry  that  wUl  accept  him.  INS 
can  also  extradite  him  to  West  Germany  un- 
der our  treaty  with  that  ootmtry.  It  Is  in- 
credible that  INS  has  not  even  contacted 
West  Germany  for  purposes  of  deportation  or 
extradition,  and  that  It  has  failed  to  con- 
tact any  other  country  for  purposes  of  de- 
portation. 

I  would  strongly  urge  that  INS  take  Imme- 
diate steps  to  deport  or  extradite  Andrlja 
ArtTikovlc. 

2.  rAn.tTKK  TO  takx   action   on   inuividuals 

WANTKO  BT  THE  WKST  CKKMAIf  GOVnKllZirr 

Weet  Germany  has  advised  the  Service  that 
some  of  the  Individuals  on  the  INS  list.  In- 
cluding Joseph  Matukas,  the  alleged  former 
deputy  poUce  chief  in  Kovno,  Lithuania,  are 
wanted  for  war  crimes.  There  Is  no  explana- 
tion in  the  status  reports  for  INS'  failure  to 
co-operate  with  West  Germany  in  Initiating 
extradition  proceedings  against  persons  liv- 
ing In  this  cotmtry  who  are  wanted  by  the 
West  Oermaj!!  government. 

3.  tTNaXPLAINED  OB  UMJTT8TIITABUE  SCSPKMSION 
or   XNVSSTIGaTIOM    IN    AT   LEAST   FTVX   CABBa 

Since  last  Aug\ist,  Investigations  of  at  least 
five  individuals  have  been  cancelled  for  un- 
clear reasons  and.  in  some  cases,  for  no  reason 
at  all.  One  of  these  cases  involves  a  doctor 
alleged  to  have  participated  In  "medical" 
experlmenta  on  concentration  eamp  inmates. 
Unlees  a  satlatectory  explanation  Is  forth- 
coming. Investigation  of  these  persons 
should  be  reinstated  immediately. 

4.  rAXLTIXS    TO    COMMENCE    ANT    IKVXSTieATION 

or  CSaTAIN  EZfOBTTD  WAE  caXMXNALA 

The  naniM  of  at  least  three  reported  Nazi 
war  criminals  which  have  been  supplied  to 
INS  do  not  appear  on  the  list  which  INS 
furnished  me.  One  of  theae  is  alleged  to 
have  participated  In  8.S.  mobile  killing  unit 
operations  in  ESastem  Surope.  It  Is  dlsturb- 
Iz^  that  not  even  an  appearance  of  Investi- 
gation has  commenced  wtth  respect  to  these 
individuals. 

5.  FAILTTKE    TO    CONDT7CT    A    VICOEO'US,    BESTTLT- 

OaXKMTXD   nCVESTIOATXON 

The  INS  status  reports  reveal  an  appalling 
T#TnA^  and  superficiality  In  the  conduct  of 
the  Investigations.  The  Investigations  never 
seem  to  get  off  the  ground  or  lead  to  decisive 
results. 

(a)  In  at  least  14  separate  cases,  eyewit- 
nesses whose  names  are  available  to  INS 
have  not  been  Interviewed.  Even  In  the 
widely  and  often  publicized  case  of  Bishop 
Valerian  Trlfa,  alleged  to  have  committed 
many  atrocities  as  a  member  of  the  Iron 
Guard,  INS  had  not  interviewed  a  single  wit- 
ness as  of  May  7,  1974 — even  though  at  the 
April  3  oversight  hearing  I  was  assured  that 
Interviews  with  wltnesoea  were  imminent. 

A  similar  pattern  exists  in  the  case  of 
Boleslavs  lifaUcovskis,  who  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  death  in  abaentia  In  Latvia  for 


extermination  of  Jews  and  gypsies,  par- 
ticipation In  the  liquidation  of  the  village 
Audrlnl  and  shipment  of  slave  labor.  What 
has  INS  done?  INS  has  not  Interviewed  the 
eyewitness  whose  name  was  supplied  laat 
January.  It  has  Inexplicably  cancelled  a  re- 
quest to  obtain  conviction  records  in  Latvia. 
In  fact,  Simon  Weisenthal  has  supplied  ad- 
ditional Information,  and  yet  Malkovskis  is 
still  at  large.  The  failure  to  pursue  this  case 
vigorously  has  provoked  demonstrations  in 
Long  Island  by  survivors  of  the  Riga  ghetto. 
In  a  few  of  these  cases.  Including  those  of 
Trlfa  and  Malkovskis.  the  Service  may  al- 
ready have  sufficient  information  to  warrant 
Initiation  of  denaturalization,  deportation 
or  extradition  proceedings.  There  appears, 
however,  to  be  no  procedure  for  evaluating 
Information  with  a  view  toward  such  action. 

(b)  In  11  cases,  INS  investigators  have 
apparently  not  obtained  any  information. 
In  an  additional  8  cases,  no  information 
has  been  obtained  for  several  months.  What 
la  particularly  disturbing  Is  that  In  6  of  these 
19  casea^   names   of   witnesses   are   available 

to  ma 

(c)  In  9  cases,  the  only  Information  ob- 
tained consists  of  the  Individuals'  present 
state  of  health. 

(d)  No  Investigation  Is  proceeding  in  17 
cases  where  the  subjects  remain  "unidentl- 
fled". 

After  almost  a  year,  this  record  of  Inac- 
tion— given  last  August's  announcement 
that  a  major  effort  was  being  made — Is  In- 
excusable. 


allegations  under  Investigation,  ceased  oper- 
ations. INS  made  no  attempt  to  seek  out  the 
staff  and  flies  of  the  publication. 

(d)  The  "high-priority"  nature  of  this  In- 
vestigation has  apparently  not  been  com- 
municated to  the  lower  levels  of  the  Service 
The  most  frequent  finding  contained  In  re- 
ports from  district  offices  Is:  "Subject  la 
good  health.  Will  continue  further  Investl- 
gatlon."  It  seems  that  INS  Investigators  ate 
more  anxious  to  ascertain  the  ill-health  or 
death  of  a  subject  so  that  investigation  can 
be  dropped  than  to  obtain  substantive  in- 
formation. 

The  failure  to  produce  any  concrete  re- 
sults after  9  months  of  investigation  la  testi- 
mony to  this  mistnanagement.  ^ 


s.  raiLnax  to  develop  ststxmatic  check  or 

SOtTECES 

(a)  C<Mitacts  with  the  governments  of 
countries  where  reported  war  crimes  were 
committed — such  as  Poland.  Rumania,  Hun- 
gary, Yugoslavia  and  U.S.SJI.  (for  the  Baltic 
countries) — Is  Indispensable  for  bringing 
extradition  proceedings  and  for  obtaining 
documentation  of  criminal  acts.  Yet  there  Is 
no  Indication  that  INS  has  Initiated  such 
contacts  on  a  comprehensive,  systematic 
basis. 

(b)  INS  has  failed  to  contact  government 
and  doument  sources  in  Israel  despite  the 
massive  amount  of  documentary  and  eye- 
witnesses evidence  likely  to  be  available  in 
that  country.  Important  sources  of  informa- 
tion In  West  Germany,  New  York  (the  YIVO 
Institute)  and  the  National  Archives  remain 
untiqjped. 

T.       INKrrXCTTVX       AOMINMraATIOW       or       THE 

investioatiow 
Despite  the  "high-priority"  nature  of  INS' 
Investigation,   its   administration    and   con- 
duct can  only  be  described  as   haphazard, 
uncoordinated  and  unprofessional. 

(a)  No  full-time  personnel  have  been  as- 
algned  to  head  the  Investigation.  No  ex- 
perienced trial  attorney  has  been  assigned 
the  task  of  guldUig  the  process  of  investi- 
gation and  setting  priorities.  Instead,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  this  nationwide  investigation 
has  been  placed  in  the  bauids  of  three  part- 
time  bureaucrats  with  neither  the  time  nor 
expertise  to  give  Impetus  and  direction  to 
It. 

(b)  Although  INS  has  set  up  a  control 
office  in  New  York,  many  of  the  cases  have 
been  assigned  to  other  district  offices  to  pur- 
sue. TTnforttinately.  the  dispersal  of  these 
cases  has  led  to  a  diffusion  of  responsibility, 
a  faUxire  to  contact  all  sources,  delay  while 
files  get  tfiuttled  around  the  country,  and 
investigation  by  Inexperienced  personnel. 

(c)  The  status  reports  indicate  haphazard 
methods  of  investigation  and  failure  to  fol- 
low up  investigative  leads.  For  example,  sur- 
vivors' groups  who  are  contacted  for  Infor- 
mation are  not  given  the  names  of  all  the 
relevant  cases  being  investigated.  Requests 
for  Information  and  for  foreign  conviction 
records  remain  pending  with  no  attempt  to 
follow  up.  When  the  newq>aper,  which 
originally  published  most  of  the  names  and 


The  conclusion  Is  Inescapable  that  If  the 
current  investigation  continues  on  its  pres- 
ent course — without  setting  priorities  and 
developing  systematic  investigative  meth- 
ods— then  the  next  9  months  will  merely 
repeat  the  history  of  the  last  25  years.  It 
is  Intolerable  that  this  country  should 
remain  a  haven  for  people  who  have  com- 
mitted crimes  such  as  these,  and  that  ex- 
cept for  the  Braunstelner-Ryan  case,  not  one 
of  these  alleged  Nazi  war  criminals  has  been 
deported  or  extradited. 

After  reviewing  the  status  reports.  I  be- 
lieve It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  INS 
shou  Id- 
Take  steps  to  obtain  the  immediate  de- 
portation or  extradition  of  Andrlja  Artukovlc. 
Schedule  Immediate  Interviews  of  all  eye- 
witnesses. 

Review  the  evidence  In  the  cases  of  Bishop 
Valerian  Trlfa  and  Boleslavs  Malkovskis  to 
determine  If  deportation  proceedings  can  ap- 
propriately be  instituted. 

Cooperate  with  West  Germany  on  the 
extradition  of  all  individuals  wanted  by  that 
country  for  war  crimes. 

Reinstate  any  investigations  which  have 
been  unjustifiably  cancelled. 

It  also  seems  evident  that  the  current 
administration  of  the  investigation  requires 
a  substantial  overhaul.  Upon  reflection,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  following  steps  should 
be  taken — 

A  special  War  Crimes  Strike  Force  should 
be  created  within  the  Immigration  Service 
with  full  responsibility  for  conducting  the 
investigation  and  deportation  of  alleged  Nazi 
war  criminals. 

A  full-time  lawyer  who  is  an  expert  in  the 
field  and  a  full-time,  top-level  official  with 
authority  to  direct  and  guide  these  investi- 
gations should  be  assigned  to  the  Strike 
Force. 

An  adequate  number  of  full-time  per- 
sonnel shoxild  be  assigned  to  the  Strike 
Force. 

Priorities  for  the  investigation  should  be 
established. 

A  specific  timetable  for  each  case  should 
be  established. 

A  systematic  method  for  contacting  aU 
foreign  and  domestic  sources,  governmental 
and  otherwise,  should  be  developed. 

It  is  incumbent  on  INS  to  demonstrate 
that  it  means  business  and  is  not  simply 
spinning  wheels.  Mere  talk  of  "continuing  in- 
vestigations" where  they  are  likely  to  lead 
nowhere  Is  a  cruel  hoax  to  the  surviving  vic- 
tims of  the  Nazi  holocaust.  It  adds  an  ironic 
and  bitter  poetscrlpt  to  this  country's  flght 
against  the  Nazis  in  World  War  n. 

I  have  set  forth  my  concerns  at  greater 
length  in  the  attached  memorandum.  I  have 
alao  asked  for  additional  materials  from  INS 
which  I  hope  will  be  furnished  promptly. 
I  am  confident  that  you  will  understand 
the  deep  concern  that  has  prompted  me  to 
write  to  you,  and  1  look  forward  to  working 
with  you  in  any  way  that  I  can  to  correct 
this  situation. 
Sincerely. 

Rf.TT.AHETH  HOLTZMAN. 

Member  of  Conaresi. 
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THE  OIL  AND  GAS  INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning 
I  testified  before  the  Budgeting  and 
Management  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Oovemment  Operations  Committee 
on  interlocking  directorates  in  the  oil 
and  gas  industry  and  the  high  Incidence 
of  insider  concentration  in  the  industry. 
I  know  a  number  of  my  colleagues  are 
Interested  in  this  problem  and  I  am, 
therefore,  inserting  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  my  testimony  as  well  sis  the  three 
exhibits  I  placed  In  the  hearing  record: 

TESTTMONT   BT  THE  HONORABLE  LES  ASPIN,  or 

WISCONSIN,  Before  the  Subcommittee  on 

brtdgeting.    management.    and    expendi- 

tttres  or  the  committee  on  government 

Operattons,  Mat  1974 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  want  to  thank  the  mem- 
bers of  both  subcommittees  for  inviting  me 
to  testify  on  the  problems  of  interlocking 
directorates  in  the  oU  and  gas  industry  and 
the  need  for  further  financial  disclosure  of 
corporate  information. 

You  are  to  be  commended  for  undertaking 
these  hearings  to  determine  the  extent  of 
economic  concentration  in  large  financial 
institutions.  I  believe  that  the  study  you 
completed  In  January  "Disclosure  of  Cor- 
porate Ownership"  wUl  prove  to  be  one  of 
the  most  valuable  refebence  sources  for  those 
of  us  who  are  concerned  about  the  disclo- 
sure of  information  In  publicly  owned  cor- 
porations. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  make  avail- 
able for  the  record  a  computer  report  pre- 
pared for  me  by  the  Division  of  Corporation 
Finance  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. As  you  can  see  it  is  rather  large  and 
represents  the  work  product  of  a  number  of 
very  capable  individuals  at  the  Commission. 
It  is  my  hope  that  this  study  will  help  the 
Committee  In  its  deliberations  on  corporate 
disclosure. 

The  information  contained  in  this  report 
Is  of  two  types.  The  first  section  lists  the 
securities  ownership  history  of  over  3,500 
corporate  Insiders  representing  91  oil  and  gas 
companies.  These  individuals  are  stockhnld- 
ers  who  either  have  an  employment  relation- 
ship with  the  firm  or  own  5%  or  more  of  the 
outstanding  stock.  » 

The  second  part  of  the  report  contains 
nearly  8.000  individuals  and  20,000  corporate 
entities.  This  section  breaks  down  the  oil 
industry  by  company  and  then  lists  all  the 
officers  and  directors  in  each  company  and 
indicates  what  other  outside  directorships 
a  particular  officer  or  director  may  have.  It 
is  here  that  we  find  a  very  significant  in- 
cidence of  corporate  interlocking. 

A  careful  reading  of  this  section  also  shows 
the  progress  of  mergers  and  decline  of  the 
small  independents  as  the  Industry  has  be- 
come more  and  more  dominated  by  a  few 
major  companies. 

When  I  released  this  study  in  January.  I 
wrote  to  Attorney  General  Saxbe  and  asked 
him  to  investigate  19  oil  and  gas  company 
directors  who  were  listed  in  the  SEC  report 
as  being  on  the  board  of  two  competing  oil 
companies.  I  believe  that  these  19  directors 
may  be  in  violation  of  the  Clayton  Act.  As 
you  know,  the  Clayton  Act  specifically  out- 
laws Interlocking  directors  and  Includes  this 
key  phrase : 

'No  person  at  the  same  time  shall  be  di- 
rector in  any  two  or  more  corporations  .  .  . 
If  such  corporations  are  or  shaU  have  been 
theretofore  by  virtue  of  their  business  and 
location  of  operation,  competitors,  so  that 
the  elimination  of  competition  by  agree- 
ment between  them  would  constitute  a  vio- 


lation of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  anti- 
trust laws." 

If  the  Justice  Department  Is  still  enforc- 
ing the  Clayton  Act.  It  is  news  to  me.  I  stUl 
have  not  heard  any  word  from  the  Depart- 
ment on  whether  they  intend  to  investigate 
these  19  interlocking  oil  company  directors. 
However.  I  understand  that  the  Federal 
>'' Power  Commission  has  been  sent  the  list  of 
directors  by  the  Justice  Department,  but  in 
the  best  bureaucratic  tradition  the  Power 
Commission  is  now  sending  the  list  back  to 
the  Justice  Department. 

This  fast  shuffle  Is  even  more  deplorable 
when  you  realize  what  it  means  for  the 
American  consumer. 

Through  interlocking  directors,  behind -the 
scenes  deals  may  be  made  between  the  com- 
panies that  would  eliminate  competition, 
monopolize  the  market  and  increase  prices 
for  the  final  consumer. 

I  very  much  doubt  the  competitiveness  of 
the  oU  and  gas  Industry  when  we  have  the 
same  men  sitting  on  the  boards  of  two  com- 
peting companies.  I  can't  imagine  tliat  they 
can  be  giving  sound  guidance  and  advice  to 
one  company  when  it  may  adversely  affect 
the  other.  If  we  are  to  have  an  open  and 
competitive  market  we  should  insure  that 
the  principals  in  the  marketplace  are  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.  This  institutional  col- 
lusion must  be  eliminated  in  order  to  break 
the  control  that  a  vary  few  individuals  may 
have  over  our  fiUure  energy  supplies. 

Despite  the  potential  seriousness  of  the 
situation,  this  administration  appears  to  be 
unwilling  to  enforce  the  Clayton  Act.  Over 
nine  months  have  passed  since  I  first  brought 
the  interlocking  director  problem  to  the 
Justice  Department's  attention.  I  think  It 
is  about  time  the  Department  stopped  dodg- 
ing the  question  and  acted  in  the  public 
Interest. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Committee  I  would 
like  to  place  into  the  record  an  abstract  of 
the  SEC  report  listing  the  19  directors  I  have 
mentioned  and  the  companies  they  are  em- 
ployed by. 

I  am  also  submitting  for  the  Committee's 
use  an  e.xtract  of  the  securities  holding  in- 
formation contained  In  the  first  section  of 
the  SEC  printout  which  shows  the  leading 
"insider"  stockholders  of  14  major  oil  com- 
panies and  their  holdings.  I  believe  you  will 
find  this  material  relevant  as  this  may  be 
the  first  time  information  of  this  type  has 
been  released  publicly.  Perhaps  the  most 
significant  finding  here  is  the  large  degree 
of  insider  control  of  several  oil  companies. 
Occidental.  Sun  Oil  and  Texaco  appear  to 
have  the  heaviest  concentration  of  insider 
domlnaUon.  According  to  the  SEC's  report. 
Dr.  Armand  Hammer,  Chairman  of  Occi- 
dental Petroleum,  is  the  largest  inside  stock- 
holder among  the  major  oil  companies,  with 
ownership  of  1.066.000  of  the  over  60.000,000 
outstanding  shares  of  Occidental. 

My  recent  experiences  in  this  area  point 
up  the  need  for  more  complete  corporate 
financial  disclosure.  We  were  very  fortunate 
to  have  been  able  to  work  with  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  in  compiling  this 
data.  They  produced  a  coherent  profile  of 
corporate  ownership  and  control  on  very 
short  notice. 

For  the  most  part,  the  information  was 
up  to  date  and  accurate,  refiectlng  the  latest 
information  available  to  the  Commission. 
This  Is  not  to  say  that  we  shouldn't  require 
more  complete  Information — ^many  large 
corporations — and  in  particular  the  major 
oil  companies — have  a  substantial  Influence 
on  our  country  and  for  this  reason  we  should 
all  be  examining  ways  to  legislate  increased 
corpcMate  disclosure. 

Perhaps  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  should  require  ownership  re- 
ports of  aU  shareholders  who  own  1"^  or 
more  of  the  number  of  shares  outstanding, 
instead  of  the  present  5%  requirement  stip- 
ulated   under    the    WUIlams    Act.    Business 


economists  (rften  state  that  less  than  1% 
stock  ownership  may  be  ail  that  is  required 
to  obtain  effective  control  of  a  large  indus- 
trial corporation. 

For  example,  under  the  present  system,  we 
'^nnot  determine  the  extent  of  the  Rockefel- 
ler brothers  holdings  in  Exxon  because  their 
aggregate  amount  constitutes  less  than  5% 
of  the  total.  Because  of  this  fact,  they  are 
not  required  to  file  any  ownership  informa- 
tion with  the  Commission.  Although  the 
Rockefeller  family  probably  stUl  exerts  a  de- 
gree of  control  over  Exxon  as  their  owner- 
ship Is  reported  to  be  more  than  \%  (or 
25  mUlion  shares) ,  we  have  no  official  record 
of  tl«  Influence  they  may  bring  to  bear  on 
the  company. 

Since  ex-Governor  Rockefeller  is  said  to 
have  Presidential  ambitions,  it  might  be  a 
good  idea  to  examine  the  family's  holdings, 
especially  when  decision  making  over  energy 
policy  wlU  be  part  of  any  future  chief  ex- 
ecutive's  agenda. 

One  of  the  lessons  of  Watergate  should  , 
be  that  a  very  thorough  examination  must^ 
be  made  of  a  candidate's  background  and 
financial  Interests.  I  believe  the  Securities 
and  EJxchange  Commission  can  go  a  long 
way  toward  this  end  by  requiring  more  com- 
plete disclosure  requirements  for  large  stock- 
holders. 

It  was  through  an  SEC  filing  requirement 
that  we  learned  that  OMB  Director  Roy  Ash 
had  not  sold  all  his  Litton  Industries  stock 
last  spring  and  was  violating  an  explicit 
pledge  to  do  so  made  to  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  The  Commission,  by  asking  Mr. 
Ash  to  divest  himself  of  the  securities,  in- 
sured that  a  serious  conflict  of  interest  prob- 
lem was  avoided.  It  is  this  kind  of  vigilance 
that  we  are  especially  in  need  of  if  we  are 
to  restore  the  Amerclan  people's  trust  In 
government. 

I  believe  the  real  problem  is  that  the  aver- 
age Amrelcan  cannot  be  informed  in  areas 
that  have  a  substantial  Impact  on  hla  life. 
Because  we  do  not  have  adequate  informa- 
tion on  corporate  activity  the  taxpayer  Is  at 
a  disadvantage.  Whether  he  is  an  Investor, 
employee  or  Just  a  consumer  he  miist  have 
facts  on  which  to  base  his  choices.  Today 
the  necessary  information  is  not  available 
and  we  all  suffer  because  of  it.  Inadequate 
Investment  data,  pension  fund  scandals,  and 
higher  gasoline  prices  are  all  the  result  of 
our  lack  of  knowledge  about  critical  cor- 
porate activity. 

This  committee  has  taken  the  lead  in  ex- 
amining the  circumstances  surrounding  this 
Information  gap.  You  have  undertaken  a 
large  and  very  essentlsJ  assignment  that  goes 
straight  to  the  heart  of  how  we  organise  our 
socletv. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  I  know  you  wUl  be 
conttlauing  your  ^ork  in  this  important 
area,  I  hope  you  will  ask  Mr.  Saxbe,  the  ctir- 
rent  Attorney  General,  who  was  formerly 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  this  sub- 
committee, about  the  status  of  those  19  In- 
terlocking directors.  I  think  the  matter 
deserves  his  attention. 

I  very  much  regret  that  I  must  now  excuse 
myself.  The  Ceiling  Amendment  to  the  De- 
fense Authorization  BUI,  which  I  am  spon- 
soring is  coming  up  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
in  a  short  whUe  and  I  have  to  get  back. 

I  hope  that  these  brief  remarks  may  have 
contributed  something  to  your  deliberations 
on  the  need  for  Increased  disclosures  of  In- 
dustrial Information. 

Exhibit  1 

Interiockirc  Ou.  Compant  Directors 

Sourca:  SEC  Computer  Search  of  OU  &  Gas 
Executives 

F.  A.  Calvert,  Jr.:  Halliburton  Co.,  Director, 
Mapco,  Inc..  Director;  Calvert  Exploration, 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

Edwin  L.  Cox:  Sedoo.  Director;  Plateau 
Natiiral  Gas  Co..  Director;  Bdwln  L.  Cox  Co.. 
Owner. 
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Paul  A.  Conley:  Pauley  Petrotoum  Inc.,  Dl- 
rector;  0«nena  Am«rlcan  Oil  Co,  Director: 
WU«hlre  OU  Co.  of  TexM,  Director. 

J.  B.  Ladd:  Ladd  Petroleum  Corp.,  Officer; 
KRM  Petroleum  C'>rp.,  Dlrect<H-. 

J.  B.  Ranlfla,  Jr.:  McMorui  Ezplorfttlon 
Co,  Director;  Sundanoe  Oil  Company,  Direc- 
tor. 

T.  B.  Pickens,  Jr.:  Meea  Petroleum  Co,  Dt- 
rector;  Walnco  Oil  Ltd.,  Director. 

John  Sbaw,  Jr.:  Offshore  Company,  Officer 
and  Director;  Southern  Natural  R«eoiircea, 
Director. 

Joseph  A.  Thomas :  HaUlburton  Co.,  Direc- 
tor: Oerry  Oil  Company,  Director. 

Earl  M.  Jorgensen:  Chrtstlana  OU  Corp, 
Director,  Kerr-McOee  OU  Industries,  Inc.; 
Director. 

Louis  Marx,  Jr.,  Pan  Ocean  Oil,  Director; 
Marline  Oil  Corp.,  Director. 

L.  P.  McCoUum.  Jr.,  Apoo  OU  Corp.,  Direc- 
tor: Rowan  DrlUlng  Co.,  Director. 

Donald  M.  KendaU :  Atlantic  Richfield,  Di- 
rector; McCullouch  OU  Corp.,  Pormer  Direc- 
tor (Apr.  3,  19fl7-PBbruary  1973);  Investors 
Dlyerslfled  Services  (Not  listed  In  SEC  re- 
port— Information  obtained  from  SBC  and 
fDS  officials.)  Board  Member,  4  Mutual  Punds 
of  which  I.D.S,  la  an  affiliate.' 

Clifford  W.  Michel:  Cities  Service  Co..  Di- 
rector; Dome  Petroleum  Ltd.,  Director. 

John  B.  M.  Place:  Marathon  OU  Company, 
Director;   Celanese  Corporation,  Director. 

Toddle  L.  Wynne,  Jr.:  American  Liberty 
OU,  President;  New  Zealand  Petroleian  Co. 
Ltd.,  Director. 

George  H.  Bruce:  HalUburton  Co.,  DU«ctor; 
Western  OU  Plelds,  Inc.,  Director. 

Robert  E^AUcman:  Dorchester  Explora- 
tion, Inc.,  fiesldent:  Mana  Resources  Gas 
Exploration  Pund.  Chairman,  Board. 

Stephen  A.  Wells:  Pyramid  Petroleum  Inc, 
Officer;  Amarex  Drilling  Program,  Officer. 

Algur  H.  Meadows:  Pargo  Oils.  Director; 
General  American  OU  Co.  of  Texas.  Owner. 

KlHIBIT   3 
IdUDnrO  arOCKHOLDEKS  OF  14  Majob 

On.  OoKPAims 
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EmUlo  CoUado.  Exec  VP.  15JJ39  D.  1,397  I. 
J.  H.  OaUoway.  VP,  15381.  6.858. 
J.  K.  Jamleeon,  Chairman,  19347  D.  13.- 
180 1. 

M.  A.  Wright.  Chief  Executive  Officer.  9.- 
837  D.  7,133  I. 

ODLF 

O.  R.  Doraey,  Pres.  ft  Director.  21,733  D, 

Irion  O.  Davis.  Exec.  VP.  16,080  D. 
James  M.  Walton.  Dlr.  ft  Carnegie  Ub„ 
37.304  D,  60,947  I. 

4BCO  1 

Bobert  O.  Anderson,  Chairman.  380  BlB  D 
141.ia«  I.  «~.oi»  u. 

r.  F.  Bradshaw.  President.  9.871  D.  5.108  L 

CONOCO 

P.  Paul  KendaU,  Jr..   61,196  D,   1.672  I. 

L.  P.  McOoUum,  Chmn  of  Bd,  48,865  d! 

John  Corooran,  Director,  6.199  D,  13.691  I 

«  is?  °-  **cLean.  Chief  Exec  Com..  9,847  d'. 
8.780 1. 

ui'ruo    011118  snvm  co. 
Bam  Foster,  l.eoo  D.  334,730 1. 
Kfrby  E.  Crenshaw,  Director,  9.871  D.  8,- 
010  I. 

TXXAOO 

Earl  of  Oranard,  Director,  309.484  I. 

Henry  Upham  Harris,  Dlr.  Se  Chmn.  of  Bd. 
Harris  tc  Upham,  40,119  D,  113386  I. 

Augustus  C.  Long,  Dlr.,  143371  D,  9,680  I. 

l*«t«r  J.  NorrlB,  Dlr..  Chmn  of  Bd.,  Stat* 
■Bank  of  St.  Charles,  ni..  3SS.730  D.  387.190  L 

George  Parker  Jr..  Dtr.  and  Atty..  Btax 
Antonio,  Tex.  140.473  D. 

tnnow  OIL— CAL 
William   Heury   Doheny.   DUr.   ft   Invest- 
ments. 7378  D.  148.699  1. 


Charles  Parker.  Sr.  VP,  18,000  D. 

Arthur  C.   Stewart.  Dlr.  ft  Investments. 
38373,  60378. 

ABKLun  on. 

Orln  Atktna.  President,  80370  D,  8373  L 

J.  Robert  Fisher.  Director.  89300. 

Bobert  S.   Relgeluth.  Director,  53.788  D. 
38.948 1.  88333. 


Albert  L.  Nlckereon,  Director,  38,400  D, 

7601. 

Edward  P.  Fischer.  Trees.,  16,433  D. 
Bawlelgh  Warner  Jr.,  Chmn,  19376  D, 
WUllam  P.  TavouUveas,  Pres,  16,706  D. 
Jamas  O.  Bkirdan.  8r.  VP.  18,044  D. 

STAKDAas  on. nrDIAN  A 

Chester  V.  May,  VP,  16347  D,  163 1. 

John    E.    Swearlngen,    Chmn,    38,160    D. 

George  V.  Myers,  Ex  VP,  16,898  D,  6,800 1. 
Robert  C.  Ounness,  President.   13,900  D. 
3,900 1. 

OCCXUSMTAL 

Dorman  L.  Commons.  Sr.,  VP.  37  884  D 
3,1201.  • 

Donald  E.  Garrett.  Ex.  VP,  33,081  D. 
13161. 

Dr.  Armond  Hammer,   Chairman,   Sub  b 
Conv,  100.000  I;    1.066308  D.  67,840  I. 
pan.uP8 

PhUllp  M.  Arnold,  VP,  9,000  D.  8,473  I. 

W.  w.  Heeler,  Chmn.,  23.192  D,  15.044  I. 
SUN  on. 

John  O.  Pew,  66360  D,  22.469  I. 

Pew  Memorial  Trust.  1,422,468  D. 

Walter  C.  Pew,  Director,  830.976  D,  13,357  I. 

Robert  O.  Dxmlop,  Chmn,  34,106  D 
34.208 1. 

Trustees.  Pew  Jr,  494,113 1. 

TXNNZCO 

NDP  Carey,  46314  D,  23376  I. 

Simon  Aakln,  Ex  VP  18.176  D.  2,144  I. 

N.  W.  Freeman.  Chmn  Bd,  69,462  D. 
3,500  I. 

Roy  S.  Nelson,  83.397  D.  9,380  I. 

Henry  A.  Harris,  Dlr.,  ft  Pres,  Harris.  Up- 
ham ft  Co..  30.491 1. 


Gulf  OU:  Preferred  Stock.  March  l.  1974, 
None;   Common  Stock.  194.661.710  ahs. 

MobU  OU  Corporation:  C^>ltal  Stock.  Sen- 
tember  SO.  1973,  101,862.638  shs.;  Debt:  Short 
term  notes  and  loans.  8817,790,000:  t.«m 
term,  81, 190,866,000.  ^^ 

Tenneco,  Inc.:  Preferred  Stock,  par  value 
•100,    Shares    Authorized    (4,000,760),    Leai 

Tenneco,  Inc.:  Preferred  Stock,  par  value 
•100.  December  31,  1973.  1,993,750;  Shares 
Authorized  (4.000,750) ,  Less  Shares  held  for 
sinking  fund,  43376;  total  1349.774. 

Second  preferred  stock,  par  value  Jioo 
Shares  Authorized  (3.000,000),  505.630;  Pref-' 
erence  stock,  no  par  value.  Shares  Authorlnd. 
(10,000,000)  3.988,700;  Leas:  shares  held  m 
treasury.  315.833;  total.  8.773377. 

Common  stock,  par  value  $6.  Shares  Au- 
thorized. (160,000.000).  68,608,778;  Less: 
shares  held.  In  treasury,  373,921;  Total  68 1 
234367. 

Texaco,  Inc.:  December  31.  1973,  Common 
Stock,  par  value  »6.25.  274,286370;  leas 
Treasury  stock  outstanding.  3389343;  Total 
371396,927:   Preferred  Stock.  None. 

Union  OU  Company  of  California :  Septem- 
ber 30.  1973,  Conunon  Stock,  28,387355:  Pre- 
ferred Stock.  9,621.449:  Debt:  bonds,  de- 
bentures, etc.,  •591,057,000:  convertible  sub- 
ordinated debentures  •613,000. 

Occidental  Petroleum:  •8.00  Non-convert- 
ible. Preferred.  September  30.  1973,  176,000; 
•4.00  Convertible  Preferred.  1.249,323;  ts.eo 
Convertible  Preferred.  3366.388;  93.16  Con- 
vertible Preferred.  548,445;  Common  Stock 
55.670,216. 

PhUllps  Petroleum:  Common  Stock  (100,- 
000,000  authorized)  September  30,  1973,  76.- 
261.836;  Less  Treasury  stock,  592,640;  Tbtal. 
75.669.196;  Preferred  Stock.  None. 

Standard  OU  of  Indiana:  Common  Stock. 
January  31.  1974,  69378,023;  Preferred  Stock, 
None. 

Sun  OU  Company:  Common  Stock,  tl  par, 
Septeml)er  30.  1973.  36,243,646;  Preferred 
Stock.  2.26  Cumulative,  16,279,526;  Converti- 
ble, par  value  •I  per  share. 

NoTK. — Each  share  of  Sun  OU  Company 
Preferred  Stock  Is  convertible  at  option  of 
holder  Into  0.804  of  a  share  of  common  stock 
of  Sun. 
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EXHIBIT  3 
OUTSTANDING  SHARES  IN  14  MAJOR  OIL  COMPANIES 

*SHLANDOiL,iNC.  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 

,07,        Z~^ previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 

A5  of  sept  30. 1973        p»tth»n  nian  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mitchell)  Is 

Carrying  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

o»d^n1    7.r     ''Z     ^^  «^'v   ^^TCHHi   of    Maryland.    Mr. 

sharw    unds)   amount     Mig«  Speaker,  as  you  faiow.  I  have  Introduced 

in  the  House  of  Representatives  H.R. 

ConY«rtibi«  pre-  13985,  a  bill  to  expand  and  improve  the 

c'io^rL  iDM       «^  i«  .«  tn«    «n  ««    «,  „  Nation's  publlc  housing  program.  I  intro- 

looStillsE:      g|;Jli  "t;'os3    *§gS    !§iSS  ^uced   this   bUl   because   of   indications 

».40j«ri«,i97o.   1, 466,500     2,200       i! 50     soioo  during  the  Bsuiking  and  Currency  Com- 

g.oos«n«s.i97o,       92,383        185      2.00    105.00  mlttee's  Housing  Subcommittee  markup 

Total,  praforred.  2.660.614    37,946  ..  t^^t  the  subcommittee  was  going  to  re- 

•^"*" 22.831,336    22,831       1.66  i:::,"::  port  out  a  bUl  that  would  not  address  It- 

Totai,  preferred  ~~  self  realistically  to  the  housing  problems 

and  common 60,777 of  low-income  families.  After  carefully 

'■ reading  the  bill  that  was  reported  out. 

coMPAMT,  DKscaiPTiow.  DATE,  AKD  truMBEs  o»  ^■^-  14490.  I  found  that  my  worst  fears 
OUTSTANDING  sHABss  ^ad  becn  realized. 
Atlantic  Richfield:   Cumulative  Preferred  "^^  ^^^  before  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
Stock,  Series  B.  September  30,  1973.  352,000;  rency  Committee  then,  is  wholly  unsatis- 
•3.00  Cumulative  Convertible,  Preferred,  1,'-  factory.  It  is  a  cynically  cruel  bill  that 
494,164;  •2.80  Cumulative  OonvertlNe,  Pre-  I  see  as  an  outright  attack  on  the  poor. 
^*^"  ^?,02°**9:  Common  Stock,  46,631,306.  It  would  destroy  the  Brooke  amendment. 
loS  MMi"^-  ^^X^®^^'*,^*^J:  "  neglects  rural  housing  needs,  and  its 
jr  197?' NiiT"  '^'•"^  ^**^^-  °«««"b«  emphasis  throughout  is  to  exclude  rather 
Contliental  OU:  Common  Stock,  March  16  ,V^*u  ^"^^"<^«  krw-lncome  citizens  in  pub- 
1973,  60,078383;  Preferred  Stock,  March  lo'  ""^  housing.  There  are  other  problems 
1973, 667,861.                                                  '  that  I  have  with  the  bill,  but  I  leave  oth- 

Xxxon:  Capital  Stock,  87.00  par  value  per  ^^  criticisms  to  my  colleagues, 

share,  March  i,  1974,  (Authorized  360,000,000  I  would  like  to  concentrate  briefly  on 

^^I'J^^^'rr^-   P^™  *°  additional  the  minimum  requirements  that  I  see  as 

2.719330  Held  in  Trea«iry.  necessary  for  my  yea  vote  on  the  public 
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housing  provisions  of  this  bill.  I  cannot 
in  good  conscience  support  the  complete 
bill  if  these  basic  requirements  are  not 
met. 

First,  it  Is  Imperative  that  we  provide 
more  than  450,000  additional  units  dur- 
ing 1974  and  1975.  My  bill  authorizes  an 
additional  750,000  units.  I  would  hope 
then,  that  the  final  authorization  be 
closer  to  my  figure  than  the  subcommit- 
tee figure.  So  that  we  might  be  clear  on 
this  matter,  even  my  750,000  figure  is  be- 
low what  is  actuaUy  needed.  But  It  Is 
closer  to  what  we  can  recisonably  provide, 
and  I  am  therefore  stressing  an  authori- 
zation closer  to  the  higher  figure. 

Second,  it  is  important  that  public 
housing  serve  those  families  that  need  it 
the  most.  My  bill,  therefore,  requires  that 
public  housing  serve  families  at  the  very 
bottom  of  the  income  scale.  The  bill  does 
this  by  providing  that  at  least  20  percent 
of  those  admitted  to  public  housing  have 
Incomes  below  20  percent  of  the  median 
income  of  the  area,  and  at  least  half 
would  have  to  have  incomes  below  50  per- 
cent of  the  median.  Any  definition  of 
income  eligibility  would  have  to  be  based 
upon  such  figures  as  provided  In  my  bill 
or  we  are  simply  excluding  people  from 
bousing  who  really  need  It,  and  there  is 
no  way  that  the  subcommittee  can  ra- 
tionalize doing  anything  less. 

Third,  it  is  extremely  important  that 
we  make  clear  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  house  our  Na- 
tion's citizens  as  legislated  by  this  Con- 
gress in  its  Housing  Acts  of  1937,  1949. 
1969,  1970,  and  1971  by  retaining  the 
Brooke  amendment  that  provides  a  max- 
imum rent  for  public  housing  tenants  of 
25  percent  of  adjusted  income.  The  sub- 
committee bill  introduces  minimum  rents 
for  conventional  public  housing.  These 
rents  would  be  set  at  30  percent  of  the 
operating  cost  of  the  unit.  The  Brooke 
amendment  would  be  changed  so  that 
housing  authorities  could  charge  either 
25  percent  of  income  or  the  amount  of 
the  welfare  allowance  allocated  for  hous- 
ing, whichever  is  higher.  In  other  words, 
the  subcommittee  bill  requires  very  poor 
people  to  pay  relatively  more  than  those 
with  somewhat  higher  incomes.  This  type 
of  legislation  runs  counter  to  what  this 
Congress  has  legislated  in  the  past  by 
maUng  public  housing  no  longer  based 
upon  need,  but  upon  the  abihty  of  the 
tenant  to  pay  as  much  as  can  be  milked 
out  of  him. 

Fourth,  it  is  Important  that,  having 
established  a  need  and  responsibility,  we 
be  able  to  respond  to  that  need  wher- 
ever It  might  be.  I  have  alresuly  suggest- 
ed a  higher  authorization  of  units  as  one 
way  of  responding.  Let  me  also  suggest, 
as  it  is  stated  in  my  bill,  that  local  public 
approval  requirements  are  not  positive 
in  effect,  and  have  prevented  the  con- 
struction of  public  housing  in  many  jur- 
isdictions and  severely  limited  site  selec- 
tion in  others.  My  bill  would  end  it,  pro- 
viding In  return  that  public  housing  proj- 
ects would  pay  full  local  property  taxes. 
These,  then,  are  the  minimum  require- 
ments that  I  see  as  necessary  for  my 
voting  a  housing  bill  out  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee.  Anything  less, 
and  those  rights  to  decent  and  sanitary 
bousing  for  all  Americans  that  many  of 


us  have  fought  strenuously  in  the  past 
for  are  doomed,  as  a  result  of  the  insensl- 
tivity  that  has  been  shown  in  the  sub- 
committee bill. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  turn  things 
over  to  my  colleagues. 


TAX  EXPERTS  CITE  NEED  FOR  RE- 
PEAL OF  DISC  TAX  LOOPHOLE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanzk)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Do- 
mestic International  Sales  Corporation 
(DISC),  is  an  extravagant,  wasteful, 
counterproductive  loophole  in  our  tax 
code.  Testimony  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  today  indicated 
that  the  cost  of  DISC  was  running  two 
and  a  half  times  the  original  Treasury 
estimates.  The  1975  Treasury  loss  is  now 
estimated  at  $740,000,000. 

Testifying  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  panel  hearings  last  year, 
former  Treasury  Assistant  Tax  Legisla- 
tive Counsel.  Stanford  O.  Ross,  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  DISC  legislation: 

But  there  Is  one  area  that  I  think*  I  woiUd 
like  to  bring  to  yoiur  attention  and  that  Is 
that  the  DISC  law  and  regulations  as  en- 
acted are  violative  of  every  tax  nUe  which 
sound  practice  and  good  administration  has 
ever  Instituted  In  the  foreign  area. 

These  rules  permit  paper  companies  to  ep- 
gage  In  sham  transactions.  Their  arbltAry 
Inter-company  pricing  rules  permit  normal 
domestic  manufactiu'lng  Income  to  be  treated 
as  export  Income  available  for  the  special 
subsidization. 

They  encourage  the  vise  of  tax  haven  com- 
panies m  conjunction  with  DISC  to  mvUtl- 
ply  the  available  benefits  .  .  .  the  tax  laws 
are  not  a  reasonable  and  eflldent  mechanism 
for  artlficaUy  encouraging  exports. 

The  basic  premise  that  the  DISC  Is  a 
stimulus  to  greater  exports  Is  dubious. 
Mr.  Ross  continues: 

with  rare  exceptions  most  companies  uti- 
lizing the  DISC  provisions  have  existing  ex- 
port operations  and  that  the  DISC  Is  stimu- 
lating greater  exports  very  marginally,  If  at 
aU  .  .  .  We  are  sacrificing  government  reve- 
nues with  no  demonstration  of  offsetting 
benefits  for  the  American  economy. 

DISC  creates  another  very  negative 
economic  phenomenon.  The  tsuc  deferred 
profits  accrued  by  DISC  may  be  used  in 
establishing  a  foreign  sales  subsidiary. 
The  compEuiy  then  can  move  Its  produc- 
tion operations  abroad  and  continue  to 
use  the  services  of  the  sales  subsidiary 
which  was  created  through  the  tax-de- 
ferred profits.  AgtUn,  in  last  year's  tax 
reform  hearings,  Peggy  Musgrave,  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  Northeastern  Uni- 
versity, refers  to  this  phenomenon: 

The  DISC  legislation  may  in  fact  do  more 
to  expedite  foreign  production  by  U.S.  cor- 
porations than  to  stimulate  exports  of  VS. 
produced  goods. 

Professor  Musgrave  continues: 
The  DISC  provUlon  is  an  Inefficient  form 
of  tut  Incentive  to  exports  and  Introduces 
further  loopholes  In  the  tax  laws.  It  should 
be  repealed  as  the  taxation  of  operations 
abroad  Is  tightened  and  as  the  devaluation  of 
the  dollar  renders  such  exp<xt  Incentives  re- 
dundant. ' 

In  terms  of  commodity  shortages,  the 
DISC  Is  anything  but  a  stabilizing  in- 
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fluence.  Vitally  important  and  in- 
creasingly scarce  commodities  have  been 
given  enormous  incentive  for  export 
through  the  DISC.  The  inconsistency  Is 
glaring  between,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
stimulus  we  have  created  for  export, 
while  on  the  other  hand  acknowledging 
the  vital  necessity  of  conserving  our  do- 
mestic resources.  University  of  CaJlf  omla 
(Berkeley)  Law  Prof.  Lawrence  Stone 
commented  In  the  1973  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  hearings: 

To  exaggerate,  It  seems  possible  to  me  to 
have  American  companies  .  .  .  Import  all  of 
their  oU  from  abroad  and  to  export  aU  the 
U.S.  oU  and  on  the  exchange  get  the  benefits 
of  DISC.  .  .  .  The  DISC  shoiUd  be  repealed 
before  It  becomes  too  permanent  a  feature 
of  our  tax  landscape. 

Moreover,  DISC  results  in  artificially 
lowered  prices  for  scarce  commodities, 
thereby  encouraging  their  exijort. 

Theoretically,  DISC  is  a  stimulus  to 
competition  aiding  small  business'  export 
Interests.  However,  it  is  a  glaring  fact  of 
life  that  DISC  Is  a  tool  of  the  powerful. 
A  mere  6.6  percent  of  DISC  gross  receipts 
were  accoimted  for  by  corporations  with 
sissets  imder  $100  million.  Clearly  big 
business  is  DISC'S  almost  exclusive  bene- 
ficiary. The  most  lucrative  industries  are 
those  receiving  the  tax  subsidization. 

The  diverting  of  tax  revMiues  and  re- 
duction of  domestic  supplies  makes 
DISC  a  blatant,  inflationary  tax  loop- 
hole. In  short,  DISC  is  a  classic  tax  loop- 
hole, benefitting  v#ry  few  whUe  ex- 
ploiting very  many.  By  1975.  DLSC  will 
absorb  $740  million  from  the  public 
Treasury.  The  DISC  tax  gimmick  is  an 
imnecessary  tax  evil  that  must  be  re- 
pealed. 


ELEANOR  RCX)SEVELT:   90TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  HER  BIRTH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  the  privilege  of  introducing  a  Joint 
resolution  that  would  designate  October 
10,  1974,  as  the  "90th  Commemorative 
of  Eleanor  Roosevelt's  Birth"  and  mak- 
ing Himter  College  of  the  City  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  the  site  of  the  ofBcial 
national  ceremony. 

There  is  no  need  to  list  the  accom- 
plishments of  Eleanor  Roosevelt.  There 
is  no  need  to  speak  of  her  dedication  to 
the  establishment  of  social  Justice  for 
all  and  world  peace.  Tliere  can  be  no 
measure  of  the  effect  she  had  on  so  many 
individual  lives  and  on  our  collective 
spirit. 

But  the  Congress  can  commemorate 
her  achievements  and  can,  by  passing 
this  resolution,  mark  in  some  small  way 
the  anniversary  of  her  birth  90  years  ago 
this  coming  October. 

Hunter  College  has  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  marking  this  important 
date  with  planned  activities  Involving 
her  family  ^nd  many  noted  Roosevelt 
scholars.  Hunter  College  Is  undertaking 
this  activity  for  a  variety  of  reasons  but 
primarily  because  it  has  custodial  care 
of  the  Sara  Delano  Roosevelt  House 
which  was  the  Roosevelt  family  house 
in  New  York  City. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  Hunter  College  Is  my 
alma  mater  and  one  of  my  fondest  mem- 
ories is  of  participating  as  student  body 
president  In  the  dedication  of  the  "new" 
blinding  in  1940.  The  memory  is  an  es- 
pecially fond  one  because  representing 
the  Roosevelt  administration,  which 
through  the  WPA  program  had  built  the 
building,  was  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

The  passage  of  this  resolution  will  be 
some  small  recognition  of  the  life  and 
work  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 


OAO  ANALYSIS  CASTS  DOUBT 
ON  PENTAGON  "BOOKKEEPING 
CHANGE"  GIVINa  $266  MILLION 
MORE  TO  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Harring- 
ton) is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  17,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
transmitted  to  a  number  of  congressional 
offices.  Including  my  own,  an  Interim  re- 
port on  proposed  Department  of  Defense 
"bookkeeping  changes"  which  woiild 
have  had  the  effect  of  making  an  addi- 
tional $266  million  in  military  sisslstance 
available  to  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment during  the  current  fiscal  year. 
This  interim  report  was  the  result  of  re- 
quests initially  made  to  GAO  by  Con- 
gressman Robert  Lkggett,  and  myself. 

The  GAO  report  Indicates  that  the 
proposed  $266  million  bookkeeping 
change  "presents  substantial  factual 
and  conceptual  questions."  While  GAO 
stresses  its  review  is  "very  preliminary," 
the  information  contained  in  the  report 
suggests  the  possibility  of  a  coordinated 
effort  by  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
manufacture  statistics,  mislead  the  Con- 
gress, skirt  statutory  restrictions  on 
military  aid  to  South  Vietnam,  and,  via 
a  bit  of  budgetary  legerdemain,  finesse 
another  $266  million  to  the  Saigon  re- 
gime of  President  Thleu. 

On  April  3,  1974,  Secretary  of  Defense 
James  Schlesinger  wrote  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  His  letter,  which  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  April  10,  sets 
forth  the  DOD  argument  that  «266  mil- 
lion then  credited  against  the  fiscal  1974 
ceiling  of  $1,126  billion  actually  repre- 
sented "Army  ammunition  delivered 
from  stock  in  prior  years."  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  further  claimed 
that  the  $266  million  should  be  entirely 
subtracted  from  the  fiscal  1974  ceiling, 
since  it  represents  a  replenishment — or 
"payback" — for  deliveries  of  Army  mu- 
nitions to  Vietnam  during  prior  fiscal 
years.  DOD  argues  that  none  of  the  $266 
million  had  been  credited  against  the 
ceUlngs  of  1972  and  1973. 

Had  Congress  accepted  this  pn^xjeal. 
the  backdoor  effect  would  have  been  to 
Increase  aid  to  South  Vietnam  by  $266 
million,  over  the  month  and  a  half  re- 
maining in  the  current  fiscal  year.  While 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
recommended  approval  of  the  proposed 
accounting  change,  fortunately,  on  May 
6,  the  Senate  adopted  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Kennedy  which  has  the 
effect  of  denying  the  Pentagon  use  of 
the  $266  million.    ' 


The  preliminary  GAO  report  casts 
strong  doubt  on  virtually  every  facet  of 
the  Pentagon's  attempt  at  loophole- 
building.  Here  are  the  basic  Pentagon 
claims  and  countervailing  GAO  conten- 
tions : 

First.  The  Pentagon  now  claims  that 
the  ammunition  deliveries  should  not  be 
credited  against  the  MA8F  ceiling,  be- 
cause the  "payback"  does  not  represent 
actual  obligations,  only  a  replenishment 
of  Army  stocks.  GAO  suggests,  however, 
that  "including  the  ammunition  payback 
under  MASF  seems  consistent  with 
DOD's  general  practices,"  and  further 
notes  that  if  MASF  were  not  to  include 
ammunition  payback,  this  "would  mean 
that  $266  million  of  ammunition  support 
actually  furnished  to  Vietnam  would 
never  be  reported  under  MASF."  The  re- 
sult would  be  a  loophole  In  the  statutory 
celling  on  aid  to  Vietnam  big  enough  to 
drive  himdreds  of  ammo  trucks 
through — at  a  cost  of  U.S.  taxpayers  nm- 
nlng  to  himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Second.  DOD  now  claims  that  the  en- 
tire $266  million  in  ammimltion  payback 
has  been  charged  against  the  current, 
fiscal  1974  ceiling.  Thus,  accepting  the 
Pentsigon's  logic,  Congress  would  deduct 
the  $266  mllliott  from  the  cxirrent  cell- 
ing, leaving  that  amoimt  as  allowable 
additional  aid  to  President  Thleu.  The- 
General  Accounting  Office  does  not  sup- 
port this  claim.  The  preliminary  report 
notes: 

Army  officials  said  that  they  cannot  sup- 
port the  statement  that  the  full  $266  million 
was  charged  against  the  1974  celling. 

In  fact,  the  GAO  study  indicates: 
Most  of  the  $266  million  representing  the 
payback  was  actually  reported  as  a  charge 
against  the  MASP  celling  for  fiscal  1973. 

The  Army,  It  appears,  has  been  charg- 
ing ammimltion  deliveries  against  the 
MASF  ceiling  all  along.  Only  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  it  seems, 
contends  that  none  of  the  $266  million 
was  charged  prior  to  the  1974  fiscal  year. 

What  this  means  is  that  the  Pentagon 
is  trying  to  deduct  the  entire  $266  mil- 
lion from  the  fiscal  1974  ceiling,  when, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  according  to  GAO 
interviews  with  Army  officials : 

Less  than  hilt  of  this  $366  million  was 
actually  chargeable  to  or  reported  against 
the  1974  celling. 

Using  the  same  statistical  estimating 
procedures  practiced  by  the  Army,  the 
GAO  finds  that  60  percent  of  the  $266 
million  payback  was  charged  against  the 
1973  MASF  ceiling.  Contradicting  Secre- 
tary Schleslnger's  claim.  OAO  says: 

The  most  that  could  be  Justified  as  a  sub- 
traction from  charges  already  reported 
against  the  1974  celling  U  a  amount  less  than 
half  of  $266  million. 

A  major  unanswered  question  here 
concerns  the  factual  accuracy  of  the  Pen- 
tagon's and  Secretary  Schleslnger's 
claims  and  why  these  claims  differ  from 
the  views  of  Army  officials,  who  when  in- 
terviewed by  GAO.  suggest  an  apparent 
"misimderstanding  by  DOD  officials"  of 
data  submitted  them  by  the  Army,  as 
justification  for  the  errors  contsiined  in 
Secretary  Schleslnger's  April  3  letter  to 
the  Congress. 

I   am  concerned,   frankly,   that  this 
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"misunderstanding"  was  just  a  conven- 
ient way  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  hoodwink  Congress  into  gutting  the 
force  of  its  ceiling  on  aid  to  Vietnam, 
and  pumping  another  quarter  billion  dol- 
lars to  President  Thleu. 

Third.  For  each  of  the  last  3  fiscal 
years,  Congress  has  set  statutory  ceil- 
ings on  aid  to  South  Vietnam  under 
MASF.  The  GAO  analysis  suggests  that 
using  the  Pentagon's  rationale  would  re- 
sult in  aid  exceeding  the  statutory  ceil- 
ing of  1973  by  "more  than  $100  million." 

If  we  accept  the  Army's  practices,  it 
appears  that  a  major  portion  of  the  $266 
million  worth  of  ammunition  deliveries 
have  already  been  credited  against  the 
fiscal  1973  MASF  celling.  In  this  case, 
there  is  no  danger  that  the  celling  will 
hava  been  exceeded.  It  is  when  we  use 
the  approach  advocated  by  the  Pentagon, 
and  Secretary  Schlesinger  in  his  April  3 
letter,  that  the  possibility  arises  that  aid 
exceeded  the  statutory  ceiling. 

As  OAO  points  out : 

The  most  serious  problem  In  terms  of  prior 
year  ceUlngs  seems  to  arise  under  DOD's  pres- 
ent position  that  It  has  treated  the  payback 
as  subject  to  MASF,  but  at  the  same  time  that 
It  has  reported  the  full  $266  million  for  1974. 

GAO's  use  of  the  Pentagon's  own  ac- 
counting procedures  suggests  that  about 
60  percent  of  the  $266  million — or  $160 
million— was  actually  obligated  in  fiscal 
1973  and  thus  should  be  charged  against 
the  1973  celling. 

Charging  this  $160  million  against  the 
1973  ceiling  would  cause  aid  obligated 
in  that  year  to  exceed  the  statutory  limit 
by  more  than  $137  million.  OAO  notes : 

Most  of  the  $266  million  should  have  been 
charged  and  reported  under  the  1973  celling. 
If  this  was  not.  In  fact,  done,  charges  against 
the  1973  celling  were  understated  by  more 
than  $133  million;  and  an  adjustment  to  cor- 
rect the  1973  figures  would  cause  the  1973 
celling  to  be  exceeded  by  more  than  $100 
million. 

If  we  are  to  accept  the  DOD  position, 
then  it  is  likely  that  the  statutory  1973 
ceiling  of  $2,735  billion  was  exceeded  in 
GAO's  words,  by  "more  than  $100  mil- 
lion." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  episode  of  accounting  slight-of-hand 
is  the  result  of  an  honest  and  unintended 
mistake,  or  a  deliberate  effort  to  mislead 
Congress  and  skirt  the  intent,  and  letter. 
of  the  law  restricting  military  aid  to 
South  Vietnam.  In  any  case,  it  is  abso- 
lutely clear  to  me  that  the  Pentagon's 
proposal  to  use  the  "book-keeping 
change"  to  make  the  full  $266  million 
available  to  South  Vietnam  in  1974  is  in 
error,  and  should  not  be  approved.  First, 
the  preponderance  of  evidence  suggests 
that  more  than  half  of  this  $266  million 
has  already  been  charged  against  the 
ceiling  of  fiscal  1973,  and  we  should  not 
allow  it  to  be  charged  twice.  Second, 
there  is  no  reason  whatsoever  to  allow 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  avoid  the 
intent  of  the  congressionally  mandated 
limitation  on  aid  to  South  Vietnam  by 
not  counting  munitions  deliveries  against 
the  MASF  celling. 

What  concerns  me  most,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  the  wide  discrepancy  between  what 
the  OAO  reports  to  be  the  Army  side 
of  this  story,  and  what  DOD's  ofBTdlal 
position  has  been  as  a  matter  of  public 
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record.  If  we  accept  the  DOD  position, 
DOD  will  have  c<^nmltted  an  apparent 
violation  of  the  law  by  exceeding  the 
statutory  ceiling  on  1973  aid  by  more 
than  $100  million . 

Perhaps  the  remaining  questions  about 
DOD's  misperformance  with  the  $266 
million  will  be  answered  by  the  final  GAO 
report,  which  I  hope  to  be  forthcoming. 
It  seems  to  me,  however,  in  light  of  the 
serious  factual  and  conceptual  questions 
raised  by  the  GAO  analysis,  that  Con- 
gress should  not  allow  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  deduct  the  $266  million 
from  the  fiscal  1974  ceUlng,  thus  making 
additional  aid  in  this  amount  available 
to  South  Vietnam  before  June  30,  1974. 
The  House  conferees  now  considering  the 
supplemental  military  procurement  au- 
thorization should  accept  language  in 
the  Senate  bill  banning  the  use  of  the 
$266  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  the  text  of  my 
April  29  letter  to  Comptroller  General 
Elmer  B.  Staats,  as  well  as  the  text  of 
the  preliminary  GAO  analysis,  and  the 
GAO  letter  of  transmittal : 

April  29, 1974. 
Hon.  Elmer  B.  Staats, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 
General  Accounting  Office.  Washington, 
DC. 

Drar  Mr.  Staats:  It  Is. my  understanding 
that  my  colleague,  Congressman  Robert  Leg- 
gett,  has  requested  that  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  conduct  an  Investigation  Into 
the  claim  of  the  Department  of  Defense  that 
authority  for  an  additional  $266  million  In 
military  aid  to  South  Vietnam  exists  for  fis- 
cal 1974  due  to  an  "accounting  error"  made 
by  the  Department. 

I  wovUd  like  to  indicate  my  support  for 
such  an  Inquiry,  as  well  as  to  suggest  certain 
matters  which  I  believe  shovUd  be  mcluded 
In  the  OAO  study.  I  also  wish  to  stress  the 
urgency  of  this  matter.  As  you  may  know, 
the  House  Is  now  scheduled  to  consider  the 
military  procurement  authorization  legisla- 
tion for  fiscal  1975  within  the  next  two  weeks. 
The  results  of  the  OAO  Inquiry  into  the  al- 
leged $266  million  "accounting  error"  would 
have  the  greatest  utility  If  available  prior 
to  consideration  of  this  legislation  by  the 
whole  House. 

Apparently,  the  Department  of  Defense 
claims  that  It  has  authority  remaining  for 
an  additional  $266  million  In  military  assist- 
ance, notwlthstandmg  the  statutory  ceilings 
set  on  aid  under  the  MASF  program,  because 
ammunition  delivered  during  the  1972  and 
1973  fiscal  years  was,  because  of  delays  in 
the  accounting  process,  not  applied  against 
the  statutory  celling  until  fiscal  1974.  The 
Department  argues  that  smce  the  material  In 
question  was  done  earlier.  It  should  not  be 
applied  against  the  FT  "74  celling. 

A  number  of  questions  are  raised  by  this 
matter  which  I  believe  the  OAO  should  con- 
sider as  part  of  Its  Inquiry : 

First,  would  approval  and  obligation  of  the 
additional  $266  million  cause  the  total  aid 
delivered  under  the  MASF  program  to  exceed 
the  combined  ceilings  set  by  statute  for  fiscal 
years  1972,  1973.  and  1974.  and  If  so.  by  how 
much? 

Second,  Is  the  statement  of  facts  as  offered 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  In  support  of 
Its  claim  of  an  "accounting  error"  essentially 
accurate? 

Third,  If  the  statements  of  the  Department 
are  shown  to  be  accurate.  Is  It  a  proper  pro- 
cedure to  allow  for  back-dating  of  the  $266 
mUlion  against  prior  year  obllgatlonal 
authority? 

Fourth,  woiUd  application  of  the  $266  mU- 
Uon  In  question  have  the  result  of  causing 


total  aid  under  MASF  to  exceed  the  statutory 
ceUlngs  for  any  one  of  the  previous  years? 

Fifth,  what  does  the  OAO  study  reveal 
about  weaknesses  In  the  Department's  ac- 
counting practices,  and  in  what  ways  might 
these  weaknesses,  if  any  are  shown  to  exist, 
be  remedied? 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  the  lu-gency  of 
this  matter  may  make  It  difficult  for  the  GAO 
to  conduct  as  exhaustive  an  Inquiry  as  might 
otherwise  be  desirable.  Nevertheless,  I  hope 
that  to  the  extent  feasible  the  questions  I 
have  raised  wUl  be  incorporated  Into  the 
Inquiry.  I  trust  that  I  will  be  kept  informed 
of  all  Information  and  reports,  as  appro- 
priately developed,  during  the  course  of  the 
Inquiry. 

Should  your  staff  wish  any  elaboratlcxi 
upon  my  request,  please  have  them  contact 
either  my  Administrative  Assistant,  Rod 
Smith,  or  my  Legislative  Assistant,  Bob  Metz- 
ger,  at  225-^020. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  cooperation 
In  this  matter. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Michael  J.  Harrington. 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  17, 1974. 
Hon.  Michael  J.  Harrington, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Harrington:  Reference  Is  made 
to  your  letter  of  April  29,  1974,  which  re- 
quests our  analysis  of  several  questions  con- 
cerning a  propwjsed  change  In  Department  of 
Defense  bookkeeping  procedures  under  the 
MUltary  Assistance  Service  Funded  (MASF) 
program  which  would  free  an  additional  $260.- 
million  in  obllgatlonal  authority  for  applica- 
tion to  MASF  support  during  fiscal  year  1974. 
As  you  point  out,  we  are  presently  reviewing 
this  matter  at  the  request  of  Congressman 
Robert  L.  Leggett. 

In  accordance  with  our  discussion  with 
Congressman  Leggett  on  May  2,  which  was 
attended  by  Mr.  Robert  Metzger  of  your  staff, 
we  have  prepared  a  preliminary  analysis  of 
the  proposed  bookkeeping  change,  a  copy  of 
which  is  enclosed  herewith. 

As  noted  In  the  analysis,  our  work  on  this 
matter  Is  preUmlnary  at  the  present  time. 
The  Information  presented  In  our  analysis  Is 
based  largely  upon  interviews  with  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  Department  of  the  Army 
officials,  and  has  not  yet  been  verified  or 
doc\imented.  Accordingly,  our  analysis  Is 
quite  tentative  However,  we  recogntee  the 
Important  bearing  which  this  matter  has 
upon  legislation  now  being  actively  consid- 
ered by  the  Congress.  In  view  of  the  Im- 
portance of  this  matter,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  May  2  discussion,  we  are  sharing 
our  preliminary  analysis  with  other  In- 
terested Members  of  Congress  and  congres- 
sional committees. 

We  plan  to  continue  our  review  of  this 
matter  and  to  report  further  at  a  later  date. 
,  Sincerely  yours. 

R.  F.  KITTER. 

Acting  Comptroller  General 

Of  the  United  States. 

Preliminart    General    Accottnttno    Otptce 
Analtsis  op  Proposed  Change  in  Book- 
keepikc  Procedures  Which  Wottld  P^ucrr 
AN  ADonroNAL  $266  Million  in  Military 
Assistance  Service  Funded  (MASF)  Oblx- 
CATiONS  roR  Fiscal  Tear  1B74 
In  response  to  several  congressional  re- 
quests, the  General  Accoimtlng  Office  Is  cur- 
rently    reviewing     the     recently     proposed 
change  In  Department  of  Defense    (DOD) 
bookkeeping   procedures   which   would   free 
an  additional   $266  million  In  obllgatlonal 
authority  for  application  during  fiscal  year 
1974  \inder  the  Military  Assistance  Service 
Funded  (MASF)  program. 

Our  work  to  date  has  been  limited  to  In- 
terviews with  DOD  and  Department  of  the 
Army  (Army)  officials,  and  preliminary  re- 
view of  the  Information  and  p>o8ltlons  pre- 
sented to  us  by  these  offlclalB  without  docu- 


mentary verification.  We  are  now  attempting 
to  obtain  documents  and  records  In  order  to 
verify  Information  provided  In  our  Interviews 
and  to  resolve  apparent  Inconsistencies  and 
ambiguities  In  such  Information.  Because  of 
time  constraints,  our  review  Is  presently  at 
an  mitl&l  stage.  However  since  this  matter 
has  ajx  Important  bearing  upon  legislation 
now  being  actively  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress, we  have  been  asked  to  submit  this  pre- 
liminary analysis. 

The  proposed  bookkeeping  change  Is  to 
subtract  from  charges  already  reported 
against  tbe  MASF  ceUIng  for  fiscal  year  1974 
$266  million  which  represents  a  replenish- 
ment of,  or  "payback"  to.  Army  stocks  for 
prior  ammunition  deUverles  to  Vietnam.  This 
change  would  have  the  effect  of  permitting 
an  additional  $266  million  of  obllgatlonal  au- 
thority now  available  to  DOD  to  be  applied 
for  MASF  uses  during  the  cxirrent  fiscal  year. 

This  proposed  change  is  based  upon  two 
major  premises:  first,  that  the  ammunition 
payback  should  not  be  considered  subject  to 
the  MASF  ceUIng:  and  second,  that  the  full 
$266  million  representing  this  payback  has 
In  fact  already  been  reported  as  a  charge 
against  the  1974  celling.  However,  according 
to  Information  provided  to  us  by  Army  offi- 
cials, most  of  the  $266  million  representing 
the  payback  was  actuaUy  reported  as  a  charge 
against  the  MASF  celling  for  fiscal  year  1973. 
If  this  Information  Is  correct,  subtraction  of 
the  fvill  $266  mUllon  from  charges  against 
the  1974  ceUIng  would  not  seem  to  be  Justi- 
fied even  assuming  that  the  payback  should 
be  excluded  from  MASF. 

THE    $266    million   PAYBACK 

MASF  was  established  In  fiscal  year  1966 
to  provide  a  single.  Integrated  system.  In- 
cluding programming,  budgeting  and  fund- 
ing^ for  the  combined  support  of  United 
States,  South  Vietnamese,  and  other  Free 
World  forces  operating  in  Southeast  Asia. 
The  essential  effect  of  MASF  Is  to  provide 
through  regular  DOD  approprtatlons  that 
portion  of  what  would  otherwise  be  military 
assistance  appropriations  for  use  in  South- 
east Asia.  As  m  the  past  several  years,  the 
DOD  authorization  and  appropriation  acts 
for  fiscal  year  1974  impose  a  ccUlng  on  MASF 
support  from  appropriations  available  tt 
DOD.  DOD  Is  required  to  make  quarterly  re- 
ports to  the  Congress  on  the  estimated  value 
of  MASP  support  furnished  from  such  appro- 
priations. The  ceUIng  for  fiscal  year  1974  Is 
$1,126  bUllon. 

In  connection  with  the  1974  supplemental 
authorization  bill,  DOD  requested  an  In- 
crease m  the  current  celling.  The  House  of 
Representatives  rejected  this  request,  as  did 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
However,  In  Its  report  on  the  supplemental 
authorization  "blU.  the  Senate  Committee 
suggested  a  change  In  bookkeeping  proce- 
dures which  would  permit  obligation  of  an 
additional  $266  million  dtirlng  the  current 
fiscal  year.  The  Committee's  report,  S.  Rept. 
No.  93-781,  at  32,  explained  the  proposed 
change  as  follows: 

'■Review  of  the  MASF  program  Indicates 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  has  used  a 
statistical  basis  for  reporting  obligations  to 
Congress  for  the  ammunition  program.  This 
statistical  computation  does  not  relate  to 
actual  obligations,  consumption  or  deliveries 
and  results  In  an  overstatement  of  support 
actually  provided  to  South  Vietnam  during 
fiscal  year  1974  for  the  ammunition  program. 
The  obligations  reported  In  the  first  quarter 
of  fiscal  year  1974  Include  an  estimate  of  $366 
mUllon  for  ammunition  for  V£.  Inventories 
to  pay  back  items  which  were  In  fact  deliv- 
ered to  South  Vietnam  In  fiscal  years  1972 
and  1S73. 

"The  $266  mimon  should  not  have  been 
Included  under  the  MASF  limitation  for  FT 
1974.  The  funds  In  fact  have  been  obligated 
tor  accounting  purposes  In  prior  years,  and 
the  ammunition  was  delivered  in  prior  fiscal 
yeara." 
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as  a  governing  groundrule.  Subsequent  deter-  remains  whether  subtraction  of  the  full  e266  Is  th«^  ttie  d°llverl^  of^munitinr,  ^^^ 
mlnatlons  by  Counsel  Indicated  that  this  ?""on  from  charges  reported  against  the  nai^  «:tuluy  S^UceTXi,?..™^oT; 
Congres^onal  decUlon  should  be  viewed  as  a  ?««^  y**'"  1974  MASP  ceUlng  would  be  Justl-  and  1973  Howler  \V1.  ^«?^^fi^  v  f^ 
specific  exception  to  the  Interpretation  of  the  ?*''•  Both  the  Senate  Comi^lttee  reporl  and  ?he  proposS  IT stanlv  to  «.,«^  T^'^^' 
MASP  authority  and  with  the  past  practice  ,^™^  Schleslnger's  AprU  3  letter  state  back  cha?S  or  whithir  ft  t.^  J.  '  S"^! 
that  such  -pay  back'  request  to  the  Congress  *^*  «»«  ^u"  «266  mUUon  payback  was  In  the  swne  ttoe  L>^?r^nt.l-,^  proposed  at 
does,  in  fact,  reflect  the  Inclusion  of  theS  '««=*  reported  as  a  charge  against  thel9M  year^ms  to  ^c?^/.  th.  .^  '"^^T  P"°' 
mUllon  ammunition  Item  as  a  charge  to  this     '^"ing.  However,  our  preliminary  Interviews     liveries    -rSi  ..if-i  ammunition  de- 

year's  ceUing.  ^  with  Army  officials  Indicate  th7t  T*.«  fh!^     ]lwll^l  '*"*'^  approach   would   be  in 

"It  must  L  emphasized  that  the  Depart-  ^  of  thil  M66  mLion  wa^acfullly  "h.Se°  on  the  b^'^rJ^nl'lti^'*  T'\l  '''^' 
ment  has  presented  this  year's  prograi^  »»>leto  or  reported  against  the  1974  ceSmg.  bLk  obSSoS  '^'"'"^  '***^"  ^'^•^  P^^" 
the  basis  of  the  understandings  which  had  „  Procurement  contracts  for  ammunition  do  If  the  only  chanire  is  to  *t^7„m-  „k 
been  reached  with  respect  to  past  practices,  not  specifically  Identify  ammunition  for  already  reported  on  th.^^f  *  "''l'"^.' 
Should  the  Congress  make  a  specific  deter-  M^SP.  Therefore,  the  Army  uses  a  statistical  ob^aMo^  no  Lnmcant  ^^."n^J*^**^ 
nilnatlon  that  the  $2fi6  million  need  not  be  eflmatlng  procedure  to  report  that  portion  year"i?ta«  woufd  «JSt  nn^r^S?"  ?[*"' 
Charged  to  the  oeUlng.  then  this  would,  of  °' .  ammunition  procurement  obll^tlons  Ltlv^  If  the  ftm  «2M  mm,^^  k""*^  "^^^ 
course,  be  accepubla  to  the  Department  of  J^i=.^  represents  ammunition  furnish  un-  been  repoiSd  ^  a  l^7rrl^fj'*?*^°  ^^ 
Defense.  However.  In  our  view  an  increase  •*"  MASP.  We  were  told  that  the  percentage  merely  b^^btr^i^dJL.trr'  '*  *"!""* 
m  celling  represents  a  more  stralght-forward  relationship  between  the  total  Army  a^  the  1974  ^u£f  aJ^X  ^'^*"  *«*""* 
presentation  of  the  authority  requested."  munition  program  and  total  obUgatlons  In-      charge  wo^d^t  h^^I^fW'    P'"*°''    ^^ 

The  foregoing  materials  indlckte  that  dur-  <=^™<i  against  this  program  U  applied  to  ontlfoThw  h^d  ^nft^V^?*,^  .^I  '"''  "' 
w^  h"^'  ''!^"r  ''''  "''''  '^''^  ammunition  '^lij>°^'on  of  the  program  Identmed  f^  ^  r^poiS^d  Slns^X  VflTS  <^mnT 
was  delivered  from  existing  Army  stocks  to  ^ASP  support.  The  resulting  amount  ts  less  th«i  hiSf  w«^L^L  ,  , SS^*^  *'"* 
Vietnam.  Our  Initial  review  Indicates  that  ''^"^^  to  the  MASP  ceUlng^as  esttoat^S  ^.y^CS  ^vta^^tl^S: '°^*^  !!!' 
these  deliveries  were  made  from  AprU  to  »°»munltlon  support.  Ptor  example,  If  75  per-  ^r  amount  cnnM^  ^^^^°.  .""^^  *^" 
September  Of  1972.  These  deliveries  were  not  «"*  °'  the  total  Army  ammunition  p^.  ^eTlt^i^^e'^t^I^'r^^ '\T  IVA 
reported  as  charges  against  the  MASP  ceU-  ^"^  ^  obligated,  then  75  percent  of  the  mlUton  (»uld  in^l!i^,!:  ™?!L°'  ^^^  •2*' 
tags  in  effect  at  the  time  they  were  made.  In  total  ^ount  Identified  for  MASP  support  W3  chiS  "Se  Sr^J^.^t^*^^**  ^,^ 
an  amendment  to  its  ammunition  procure-  ^  charged  to  the  MASP  ceUlng.  This  Sro-  however  iSr.f?in^l^L^^"**™*°*  ^""^"^ 
ment  budget  for  fiscal  year  1973.  the  Army  £^t»*  outlined  in  DOD  Instruction  nSl^fo^-cS^  un?e^h?,o,?"*f,?*  "^•'' 
requited  M21  million  for  Increased  sup-  33P<>1«  and  applies  when  a  procurement  con-  would  ha^stom^«  ^T,!3*>f*"'"«^' '°'* 
port  to  Vietnam.  We  were  advised  by  Army  ^"^  Includes  equipment  for  both  United  any  oS^  i5^«*^  ♦  only  with  respect  to 
nSn^  '"""^  this  amount  was  need  J  ^!  States  force,  and  P,^  World  or  lo^l  forS  ^Lss^r  for^flSSTa?  1973 ''''  "^^  ^ 
ptonlsh  or  "pay  back"  Army  stocks  for  the      without  Identifying  the  specific  users,  as  In         If  thToroD^^jB  !!f  i.  . 

prior  dellverlee  to  Vietnam  referred  to  above      the  case  of  ammunition  procurements  million  chi^i^^n  I  ^u     '^'^'^''^  *^*  *^^ 

The  Congress  appropriated  taie  million  of  „  ^*,  ammunition  procurement  ap"roprla-  ?^i%2W^on^ATrt7J'^''  '^'*  "^  "** 
this  amount.  However,  the  $216  mUUon  fig-  "on  Is  a  multi-year  fund,  available  for  ob-  1974  the  S«\m^,^»  "'^'L'"*'**"'****  ^" 
u«  was  increased  to  the  present  $266  mlUton  '^"fj*  o;*"-  »  three-year  period.  We  ^re  re^'ac^efy  ^ddl^t^  cJ^'''  ""'T*  ^  ^ 
to  January  1973  by  a  DOD  "program  budget  '?'<»  Jhat  for  the  purpoee  of  MASP  reporting  1972  and  1973  «Sn«  ^^!h'*'"^*  '}" 
decision."  "         about  60  percent  of  the  total  fiscal  vear  ibtI      it  an™>ar.  fKo*  fw  ^^"  ^  "^^ted  previously, 

AS  noted  previously,  the  MASP  ceUlng  Is     sISTVrr"'^^  approprlaSn' ^  i'n"!     AVr?."^  le'pte^S:  ??  ^T^^'^rrt^rl^^^ 
expressed   in   terms  of  a  limitation  on  the  "^.^  ^^"^  '^"°  obUgated  during  fiscal      each  In  fiscal  ve^«i079.;!i,ol^^  "°"" 

avallabUlty  of  DOD  appr«prl.tloM  and  the  It^Jf^^'  ■^*'*'°'«-  '"'ng  the  statistical  that  the  dellvJrlM  co?S  ^  aiSti^'*'^'?* 
Uw  provides  for  repo^^T^  the  esttaated  ^?^n!  ^oTIheTsle  rin?"* ''^'•' ''*'°'^*  •"'  '-^^^^onto'tr^i^eS'^^'^rS: 
value  of  support  furnished  from  such  appro-  payb^  ^ould  ha~  J^^'°k  '"^f  "nltlon  ported  for  each  of  these  ^S  yet^  "l^ 
prlauons.  Accordingly.  DOD  reports  of  es-  1973^^r^uin^  w.^  ^"^^  ^  "»•  P""^"*  ^^"^  ^"«hlon  of  $2827  mUl?^ could 
"^rHiu"^^  ammunition  supp^'ie  ba  "d  ^y^cLu  ti'aT  ^U^^J^u^,'^  ^J  $^r9'^^1f  ^  "*'"'  °^" '^"^  IncreSuTt^^ 
upon  Obligations  of  ammunition  procurement  'act  applied  In  the  pre^nt^A^rJIf^  J^  l^Jf  T"?''  *®^^  cushion  could  not.  In 
appropriations  rather  than  deliveries  of  am-  the  J^y  offlclau'^^  s^m^nS^^i^t.^  wo»m  i™P  f  ^"tatlon  of  this  alternative 
munition  to  Vietnam.  Secretary  Schleslni"  8«««te  Commlttii  repo?  a^  lecretJJ^  TZV^rJu,  "'*"?«  "  "«=*"  °'*'  *»»• 
April  3  letter  states  that  DOD's  practlMThas  Schlestager's  AprU  3  letteTthat  the  Vt^fa^  $26^  m^.L  ""^  "^*"  '^^'ost  the  entire 
been  to  report  paybacks  under  mVS^  „  «J!  mUUon  payback  was  Includ^m  chides  rf  JsSl  Tj^-  ibt^T^"^'  "'^k^.  ^  "^'"^ted  to 
resenting  the  replacement  value  of  delTvwiL     ^'^  ^^^  the   1974  ceUl^?  ap?l^n«;     K  l^enhIL^alV^l\^'^  "L"*",*"^  '^^^ 

SIT  ^^S:.'*''*'  ^'^  '''''"^'^  ^  «"^^  5^'  o7"S  't  '^.'^•'•"tandlng^y^^SS  oi-  mUHon  h^SliSf  ^''  ^  ^^'2 
that  this  practice  wUl  be  continued  unless     a^  ^  **f  **   »"bmltted   to   them   by   the     »  1973  charge  *^^'^y  "J^n  reported  as 

rmrll  "!•  Congress  make,  a  "specific  de-  n^LZ^^^  ""^'"^  ""  that  they  can-  Finally,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
termlnatton"  that  the  $266  muilonammunl.     ^^^ S'^^^X^^^.'^.l^^     -st  serious  problem'^uTtSS  orpir/eS 

Tg«,  against  the  1974  ceUlng.     oeUlngs  seems  to  arise  under  DOD's  present 
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position  that  It  has  treated  the  payback  as 
subject  to  MASP.  but  at  the  same  time  that 
it  has  reported  the  full  $266  million  for  1974. 
As  noted  previously,  the  Information  pro- 
vided to  us  with  respect  to  the  derivation  of 
the  payback  and  the  manner  In  which  It 
shoiUd  have  been  treated  for  MASP  purposes 
Indicates  that  most  of  the  $266  mUllon 
should  have  been  charged  and  reported  un- 
der the  1973  ceUing.  If  this  was  not  In  fact 
done,  charges  against  the  1973  ceUlng  were 
understated  by  more  thah  $133  mUllon:  and 
an  adjustment  to  correct  the  1973  figures 
would  cause  the  1973  ceUlng  to  be  exceeded 
by  more  than  $100  mUllon.  This  problem 
would,  of  course,  become  moot  If  the  pay- 
back Is  excluded  from  MASP. 

SUMMART 

For  the  reasons  stated  herein.  It  appears 
that  the  propo.^ed  $266  mUllon  bookkeeping 
change  presents  substantial  factual  and  con- 
ceptual questions.  However.  It  must  again 
be  emphasized  that  our  review  and  analysis 
are  very  preliminary  at  the  present  time. 


CUBAN  GOLD  AffiED  U.S.  FREEDOM 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
Issue  of  El  Matancero  Libre,  a  bilingual 
publication  in  Miami,  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  its  readers  an  article  which 
appeared  on  July  2.  1962,  in  the  New 
York  World  Telegram  &  Sim,  recount- 
ing the  generous  aid  our  colonitd  ances- 
tors received  from  the  people  of  Cuba 
during  our  fight  for  independence. 

The  editors  of  El  Matancero  Libre 
point  out  that  the  hlstoricsJ  irony  noted 
by  the  World  Telegram  writer  more  than 
a  decade  ago  still  holds.  We  are  still  not 
fully  aware  of  the  unity  of  the  fight  for 
freedom  which  was  recognized  by  our 
American  compatriots  in  liberty  in  the 
18th  century ;  we  still  have  people  in  our 
country  who  do  not  realize  that  Cuba's 
cause  Is  freedom's  cause  and  therefore 
the  cause  of  all  the  freedom-loving  peo- 
ples of  the  United  States  and  of  this 
hemisphere. 

Commenting  on  the  article.  El  Matan- 
cero Libre  said : 

Today  when  Cuba"s  freedom  runs  through 
its  wont  risks,  we  want  these  facts  to  serve 
as  reminders  as  prone  of  a  solidarity  offered 
to  this  country  by  cubans  In  order  that 
North  Americans  could  achieve  their  Inde- 
pendence. Let  those  historical  facts  become 
a  stop  to  all  those  Executives  and  Leglsla- 
tore  who  can  influence  today  any  long  term 
or  permanent  decision. 

It  must  be  understood  that  If  only  part  of 
the  Cuban  citizens  are  now  In  exile  It  Is  due 
to  the  ImpossibUity  to  leave  the  Island  due 
to  tight  emigration  rules  and  security  meas- 
ures. A  good  example  of  the  abhorrence  of 
the  Cuban  people  towards  the  totalitarian 
regime  were  the  Freedom  Flights,  today  can- 
celed. Another  good  example  Is  fo\ind  in  the. 
Cuban  JaUs  hosting  thousands  of  citizens  In 
the  most  cruel  and  somber  conditions. 

A  country  that  has  had  no  opportunity 
In  16  years  of  captivity  to  let  Its  true  feelings 
show,  can  only  be  heard  by  thooe  who  make 
It  to  a  land  of  freedom.  Those  people  who 
have  been  humUlated  and  repressed  for  16 
years,  today  more  than  ever  claim  for  real 
continental  solidarity  and  not  for  a  literary 
expression  or  a  weak  '"friendly"  attitude. 
Thoee  people  deserve  from  their  neighboring 
allies  at  least  part  of  the  same  unlimited 
support  offered  to  Castro  by  the  Russians 


who  have  violated  all  types  of  continental 
treaties. 

Even  In  the  economic  when  during  World 
War  I  with  sugar  at  a  value  of  more  than 
$22.  Cuba  preferred  seUlng  It  to  the  U.S.  at 
$5  only,  with  a  difference  in  price  of  $17.  In 
any  of  those  harvest  seasons,  Cuba  let  go  by 
more  than  one  thousand  mUllon  dollars.  In- 
terpreting likewise  the  sacrifices  bestowed  on 
men  and  countries  by  the  concepts  of  friend- 
ship and  allegiance. 

This  Is  the  reason  why  we  bring  about 
this  "Historical  Irony"  with  the  legitimate 
Intention  of  trying  to  awaken  the  conclence 
of  many  apathetic  or  Indifferent  people  that 
never  seem  to  underatand  that  Cuba's  cause 
must  be  America's  cause,  because  in  Its  solu- 
tion lies  the  Image  or  attitude  that  could 
be  left  of  our  supposedly  continental  reserves 
before  the  people  governed  today.  We  want 
this  historical  parallel  in  both  languages  to 
reach  all  those  Infiuentlal  elements  now  and 
that  It  wUl  be  let  known  inclusive  by  the 
thousands  of  professors  teaching  abroad  and 
that  today  more  than  ever  have  a  chance  to 
become  crusaders  for  freedc«n  and  liberty  of 
the  Cuban  people. 

The  historical  parallel  to  which  El 
Matancero  Libre  refers  is  evident  In  the 
following  text  of  the  article  from  the  New 
York  World  Telegram  and  Sun: 

Historic  Irony:   Cuban  Gold  Aided 
U.S.  Freedom 

This  Fourth  of  July  recalls  a  little  known 
footnote  to  the  history  of  freedom — the  time 
Cuba  helped  the  bankrupt  American  states 
win  Independence  from  the  British.  Without 
that  aid.  the  Americans  quite  possibly  would 
not  have  been  able  to  celebrate  their  Inde- 
pendence. 

And  thereby  hangs  a  tale  of  irony. 

Today's  Cuban  government  has  sent  60 
hostages  to  th^  United  States  to  collect  ran- 
som for  1118  freedom  fightera  held  by  Castro. 
But  181  years  ago  this  month,  another  gov- 
ernment In  Cuba  sent  the  equivalent  of  sev- 
eral mUllon  dollars  to  pay  for  food  and  wages 
for  Oeorge  Washington's  troops. 

It  was  a  gift,  not  a  loan. 

In    the   summer   of'  1781.    the    American 
forces  were  hardpressed  by  mUitary  defeat' 
and  blockade  by  the  British. 

British  ships  blockaded  the  coast  from 
Maine  to  Oeorgla;  British  armies  threatened 
to  cut  the  country  toto  three  pairts. 

Washington,  In  desperation,  begged  for 
help  from  his  ally — France.  He  needed  ships, 
men  and,  above  all,  money  with  which  to 
pay  his  disgruntled  and  dispirited  soldiery. 

The  French  sent  Adm.  de  Orasse  with  a 
large  fleet  and  3000  men  to  challenge  the 
British  navy  In  Cheapeake  Bay.  And  Prance 
asked  its  ally,  Spain  to  contribute  money. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  a  frigate  to 
run  the  blockade  from  Havana,  and  the 
citizens  of  that  town  (numbering  100,000) 
and  the  outlying  districts  gathered  their 
treasure  for  the  offering. 

Jewels,  necklaces,  pendants,  earrings  were 
donated  by  the  rich  ladles  of  the  city.  Swag- 
gering Spanish  freebooters.  stUl  smarting 
from  the  sack  of  Havana  by  the  British  in 
1761.  turned  In  their  loot — bolts  of  silk, 
gold  brocade,  bare  of  yellow  gold,  and  ex- 
otic spices. 

Priests  threw  golden  candelabra.  gUted 
chains,  sUvered  christening  basins  onto  the 
pyramids  of  goods  already  pUed  high  on  every 
square  and  plaza  of  Havana.  Gentlemen 
parted  with  gold  and  sUver  snuffboxes,  sword 
handles  and  heads  of  walking  sticks. 

The  middleclass,  not  to  be  outdone,  emp- 
tied their  warehouses  and  shops  of  antiques. 
gUt  picture  frames,  gold  buckles  and  brace- 
lets and  famUy  heirlooms.  Even  the  poorest 
classes  contributed — a  baby's  sUver  spoon 
here,  a  little  girl's  ring  there,  a  beautiful  lace 
shawl  which  had  been  kept  for  a  wedding 
present. 


Historians  tell  that  a  vast  sum  was  col- 
lected and  converted  Into  gold.  Samuel  Eliot 
Morlson  estimates  $240,000.  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, the  British  general  who  fought  against 
the  colonies.  In  his  memoirs.  "The  American 
Rebellion,"  states  that  "the  hard  money  .  .  . 
in  a  very  short  time  .  .  .  was  reported  to  me 
to  be  half  a  mUllon  dollara." 

Considering  the  fact  that  gold  today  Is 
worth  $3  an  ounce,  and  that  buUlon-bars 
then  weighed  70  pounds,  It  is  most  likely 
that  aU  estimates  were  modest.  In  terms  of 
today's  buying  power,  the  gift  must  have 
been  the  equivalent  of  several  mUllon  doUars. 

In  September,  1781,  the  French  fleet  clob- 
bered the  British  In  Chesapeake  Bay.  Wash- 
ington's army,  now  well  provisioned  with 
Cuba  gold,  defeated  CornwalUs  at  Torktown, 
and  the  war  was  over. 

Today,  the  situations  are  reversed.  The 
Cubans  who  fought  to  overthrow  Castro  are 
being  held  for  "fines"  totaling  $62  mlUlon. 
And  Americans  are  being  asked  to  help  rescue 
them. 

Funds  are  being  collected  by  the  Cuban 
Families  Committee  for  Liberation  of  Prison- 
ers of  War  Inc.,  527  Madison  Ave.  A  spokes- 
man for  the  committee,  recaUlng  the  Cuban 
contribution  181  years  ago,  quoted  a  later 
Cuban  patriot .  Jose  Marti,  as  a  thought  for 
this  Fourth  of  July : 

"To  witness  a  crime  In  silence  Is  to  com- 
mit It." 


STUDENT  ASSOCIATION  CITED 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  ihatter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  amidst  the 
current  dichotomy  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, that  is,  academics  versus  vocational 
training,  we  find  an  interesting  blend  of 
the  two  in  several  of  our  own  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  This  combina- 
tion plus  the  spirit  of  international  ex- 
change and  cooperation  add  up  to  the 
International  Association  of  Students  In 
Economics  and  Commerce — ^AIESEC. 
The  University  of  Miami  chapter  has 
been  named  one  of  the  four  top  chap- 
ters, along  with  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama, my  own  esteemed  alma  mater. 
Brown  University,  and  Yale  University, 
in  recognition  of  its  special  project. 

The  University  of  Miami  chapter  was 
cited  for  its  trade  missions  program.  Mi- 
ami businessmen  went  to  Panama  and 
Jamaica  on  trips  planned  and  executed 
by  the  40  AIESEC  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Miami.  The  students  re- 
searched the  countries'  economy,  cus- 
toms, and  industry  to  discover  which 
products  were  best  imported  or  exported; 
then  they  researched  the  Miami  area  to 
find  a  market  for  their  products.  Pres- 
ently, the  AIESEC  plans  to  invite  Latin 
American  businessmen  to  Miami  for  a  re- 
ciprocal trade  mission. 

The  citation  of  AIESEC  appeared  in 
the  March-April  issue  of  the  World 
Trade  Journal.  I  submit  this  article.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  insertion  in  the  Rccoao  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

AIESEC   Crrxo 
(By  Dr.  John  M.  Dyer) 

The  University  of  Miami  Chapter  of  the 
International  Association  of  Students  in  Eco- 
nomies and  Conunerce  (AIESEC)  has  been 
named  one  of  the  four  top  chapters  in  the 
United  States  In  recognition  of  lU  special 
projects. 

The  UM.  Unlverelty  of  Alabama.  Brown 
Unlverelty  and  Yale  Unlverelty  were  honored 
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tram  among  a.  group  of  60  chapters  at  the 
annual  conference  In  Philadelphia. 

Composed  of  40  UM  men  and  women, 
mainly  business  students,  the  UM  chapter 
was  dted  for  Its  unique  and  successful  Trade 
Missions  Program.  Trips  to  Panama  and 
Jamaica  were  planned  and  executed,  taking 
Miami  businessmen  to  those  countries.  The 
students  researched  the  countries'  economy, 
customs  and  Industry  to  find  out  what  prod- 
ucts might  best  be  Imported  or  exported,  then 
the  Miami  area  was  researched  to  find  a  mar- 
ket for  (hoae  prodoeta. 

The  UM  students  arranged  air  transporte- 
tlon.  informing  participants  of  all  travel  In- 
formation such  as  vaccinations  and  visa  re- 
quirements, made  hotel  and  meeting  room 
arrangements,  worked  closely  with  consuls 
and  embassies  of  the  countries,  did  public 
relations  and  publicity  for  the  missions,  and 
aided  participating  businessmen  with  ex- 
hibition matM-ials.  ^ 

Nancy  Rains  of  Port  Lauderdale!  preeldent 
of  the  UM  chapter  who  is  studying  languages 
and  marketing,  said  the  missions  were  ac- 
complished in  cloee  cooperation  with  the  In- 
ternational Center  In  Coral  Gables  and  tbe- 
Board  of  International  Trade.  The  studente 
receive  from  1  to  3  credits  per  semester  for 
their  work  in  MKT  599  (AIESBC)  and  write 
reports  on  their  learning  experience.  The  UM 
chapter  is  currently  planning  a  reciprocal 
trade  mission  In  which  Latin  American  busi- 
nessmen would  come  to  Miami  in  1974. 

"AIKSEC,"  said  Miss  Rains,  "U  a  unique 
association  of  stiidents  working  in  coopera- 
tion with  public  and  private  enterprise 
toward  a  better  world  through  the  interna- 
tional exchange  of  Ideas  and  business  aklUs.** 
The  UM  chapter  was  recognised  also  for  its 
internships  program  and  for  its  work  with 
South  Florida  firms  to  bring  foreign  students 
here  from  8  weeks  to  1%  years  to  work.  UM 
students  go  overseas  to  get  practical  manage- 
ment experience  in  industry.  The  interns  are 
paid  for  the  work  and  moet  of  them  are  of- 
fered fulltlme  Jobs  on  graduation  from  the 
university. 

Since  AIESEC  began  In  1948.  It  has  admin- 
istered the  exchange  of  more  than  70,000 
quality  tralneeshlps,  and  there  are  64  mem- 
ber countries  in  the  program. 

The  UM  chapter  Is  working  toward  a  8\mi- 
mer  school  training  program  for  1976  In 
wh^ch  lectures  and  seminars  would  be  held 
for  businessmen  from  16-20  Arms,  their  for- 
eign interns,  and  UM  students  In  Interna- 
tlonAl  marketing. 

At  present,  the  chapter  Invites  Miami-area 
freight  forwarders,  international  bankers, 
public  relations  people,  airlines  personnel 
and  officials  of  the  U.S.  and  Florida  depart- 
ments of  commerce  to  lecture  In  the  trade 
missions  marketing  classes. 

Miami  for  the  first  time  will  host  the  an- 
nual AIESBC  conference  Dec.  26-31.  1974 

This  past  February  the  UM  ch^tcr  00- 
^onsored  Bushiess  Week  on  campus,  and 
next  year  wUl  be  in  charge  of  the  event's  In- 
ternational section.  AIESEC  members  a'-e  also 
donating  volunteer  time  to  work  in  interna- 
tional business  situations  at  the  Interna- 
tional Center  In  Coral  Oables  and  receive 
membership  In  the  Center. 

AIBSEC  students  «we  also  working  to  help 
organtoe  the  Governor's  Conference  on  World 
Trade,  sponsored  by  the  Florida  Department 
Of  Commerce  and  the  Florida  CouncU  of  In- 
^matlonal  Development,  May  23-24  at  the 
Sheraton-Four  Ambassadors  Hotel, 
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CUBAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 

permlaslon  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 

point  in  the  Recoeo  and  to  Include  ex- 

traneotis  matter. ) 
Mr.    PEPPER.    Mr,    Speaker.    Cuban 

Independence  Day,  B4ay  20. 1902,  has  be- 


come a  day  of  rememberance  for  all  of 
the  peoples  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
who  value  freedom. 

The  dream  of  independence  from 
Spain  was  one  shared  by  most  of  Latin 
America,  and  we  in  the  United  States  be- 
came a  participant  through  our  efforts  to 
assist  the  people  of  Cuba  in  their  ulti- 
mately successful  fight  for  their  national 
independence  and  freedom. 

Now  we  are  acutely  aware  of  that 
Cuban  aspiration  for  freedom  because  It 
has  been  taken  away.  The  bloody  Castro 
regime  has  robbed  the  people  of  Cuba 
of  their  freedom;  It  has  r^ressed  their 
hard-won  personal  liberty  and  has  de- 
livered their  Island  homeland  to  the 
domination  of  Soviet  communism. 

We  should  know,  however,  that  the 
Cuban  struggle  for  independence  which 
began  a  century  and  a  half  ago  has  not 
been  ended  and  cannot  be  repressed  by 
the  likes  of  Castro  and  his  henchmen. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  in  my  district 
some  of  the  finest  sons  and  daughters  of 
Cuba  and  I  know  from  my  personal  ex- 
perience that  the  flres  of  liberty  bum 
brightly  in  their  hearts  and  minds.  They 
will  not  rest  until  their  homeland  is  free. 
They  are  the  legitimate  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  fight  for  Cuban  independence 
that  dates  back  to  the  agitations  of  the 
Soles  y  Rayos  de  Bolivar  in  1820. 

They  are  the  proud  descendents  of  the 
courageous  1950  expedition  of  Gen. 
Narciso  Lopez  and  of  the  10-year  war 
that  began  in  1868  with  a  handful  of  men 
at  Yara. 

Their  hearts  hold  the  spirit  that  In- 
spired the  great  poet  and  patriot  Jose 
Marti  to  declare  that  "the  general  hap- 
piness of  a  people  rests  on  Individual 
lndei>endence." 

They  are  determined  to  rekindle  the 
spark  of  hope  that  Jose  Marti  lighted 
In  the  hearts  of  their  countrymen.  They 
are  determined  to  drive  from  Cuba  the 
alien  force  that  now  dominates  that 
beautiful  island. 

In  1869  the  U.S.  House  of  Represen- 
tatives took  the  side  of  human  freedom 
by  adopting  a  resolution  In  sympathy 
with  the  Cuban  people  and  their  struggle 
for  Independence,  During  the  Spanish- 
American  War  the  United  States  helped 
Cuba  win  their  independence  from  colo- 
nial rule  and  assisted  the  Cuban  people 
In  their  first  years  of  self-rule. 

We  have  an  obligation,  I  believe,  to 
continue  that  tradition — to  give  our  sup- 
port to  the  aspiration  of  free  Cubans  to 
restore  democracy  and  independence  to 
their  country.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
have  introduced  a  resolution  to  endorse 
the  Cuban  Declaration  of  Freedom 
adopted  by  Cuban  exiles  in  a  convoca- 
tion in  Key  West.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  have  also  urged  the  Congress  to 
endorse  my  resolution  calling  upon  our 
Government  to  formulate  and  declare 
a  program  aimed  at  eliminating  the 
Castro  dictatorship. 

We  have  a  moral  obligation  to  sup- 
port the  aspiration  for  freedom  of  the 
Cuban  people.  It  is  also  in  oiu-  national 
interest  to  end  the  Communist  intrusion 
Into  the  Western  Hemsphere.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  their  support  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  for  the  Cuban  people 
and  for  all  mftnirin(| 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  PETTIGREW,  AD- 
DRESSES TIGER  BAY  CLUB 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr,  Speaker,  on 
March  13  the  Honorable  Richard  A.  Pet- 
tigrew,  former  speaker  of  the  Florida 
House  of  Representatives  and  now  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Florida  State 
Senate  from  Dade  County  and  also  a 
candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  the  U.S.  Senate,  delivered  a  very 
able  and  challenging  address  to  the  Tiger 
Bay  Club,  an  outstanding  club  for  dis- 
cussions of  political  and  public  Interest 
Mr.  Pettigrew  declared  that — 

...P?  '^"***  •■  '°  reform  the  American  po- 
litical system  to  Insulate  It  against  being 
subverted  and  compromised  by  narrow  spe- 
clal-lnterest  groups  more  concerned  with 
selfish  ends  than  with  the  public's  Interest. 

Toward  that  end  he  called  for  the  end 
of  secrecy  In  government,  the  end  of  re- 
liance on  the  seniority  system  in  Con- 
gress, requiring  full  financial  disclosure 
by  pubUc  ofBclals  and  candidates  con- 
flict of  interest  rules,  firm  control  of  lob- 
byists, and  movement  toward  some  form 
of  public  financing  of  PresldenUal  and 
congressional  campaigns,  matching 
strk.  Jy  regulated  private  contributions. 
Mr.  Pettigrew  is  a  thoughtful  student  of 
politics  and  government  and  what  he  has 
to  say  will  be  worthy  of  serious  consider- 
ation by  the  Members  of  this  House  and 
Congress  and  all  of  the  people  of  our 
countij.  I  ask.  therefore.  Mr.  Speaker 
that  Senator  Pettlgrew's  address  may 
appear  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

Rema«ks  bt  Sknatob  RicHABD  A.  PrmcREW 
The  need  Is  clear  to  reform  the  American 
political  system  to  Insulate  it  against  belnu 
subverted  and  compromised  by  narrow  spe- 
clal -interest  groups  more  concerned  with 
selfish  ends  than  with  the  public's  interest 
Because  of  their  disproportionate  Influ- 
ence, the  political  system  has  become  par. 
tlally  paralyzed,  and  the  public's  interest  Is 
not  being  served. 

There  should  be  lltUe  argument,  especially 
m  the  wake  of  Watergate  and  its  related 
scandals,  that  we  need  to: 
End  secrecy  In  government. 
End  reliance  on -the  archaic  seniority  sys- 
tem In  Congress, 

Require  full  financial  disclosure  by  Dubllc 
officials  and  candidates. 

Enforce  strict  conflict-of-interest  rules 
Insist  upon  firm  control  of  lobbyists  and 
Move  toward  some  form  of  public  financing 
of  presidential  and  congressional  campaigns 
matching  strictly  regulated  private  contri- 
butions. 

But.  in  addition  to  reforming  the  polit- 
ical system,  we  also  need  to  do  something 
about  the  kinds  of  people  we  elect  to  repre- 
sent us  In  that  system. 

This  really  comes  under  the  heading  of 
keeping  faith  with  one's  constituents, 

la.  an  election  year,  such  as  this,  you  hear 
a  lot  of  talk  about  "conservatives"  and 
"liberals."  As  I  go  around  the  sUte  of  Flor- 
ida, I  discover  that  my  principal  opponents 
are  agreed  that  they  are  the  "coneervattves" 
and  that  I  am  the  "liberal"  in  the  United 
States  Senate  race. 

I  also  have  discovered  that  In  an  election 
year  a  "liberal"  U  someone  who  disagrees 
with  you,  and  I  am  only  too  happy  to  have 
my  prlnclpel  opponents  drawtag  attention 
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to  the  fact  that  they  disagree  with  me  and 
I  disagree  with  them. 

But  what  really  fascinates  me  about  those 
candidates  who  try  so  hard  to  depict  them- 
selves as  "conservatives"  Is  this: 

Where  have  all  the  conservatives  gone — 
once  they  get  elected  to  office? 

If  a  candidate  represents  himself  as  a 
"conservative"  and  is  elected  as  such,  then 
I  think  the  voters — even  those  who  did  not 
Tote  for  him — have  a  right  to  expect  him  to 
perform  as  a  conservative  after  election  day. 

Yet,  what  happens  to  those  "oonaervative" 
politicians  once  they  are  In  office? 

Let's  take  some  generally  accepted  oon- 
aervative positions  and  see  where  the  "con- 
aervatlve"  pcditlclans  line  up  after  being 
elected. 

How  about  economy  and  efficiency  In  gov- 
ernment? That's  a  conservative  position  If 
there  ever  was  one. 

In  1969,  every  serloxis  student  of  Florida 
government  had  concluded  that  the  best  way 
of  bringing  about  economy  and  efficiency  In 
State  government  was  to  modernize  and  re- 
organize it  and  bring  some  business-like 
administration  to  the  operations  of  govern- 
ment, which  would  include  ending  the  pro- 
liferation of  functions  of  some  200  bureaus 
and  agencies. 

As  one  who  was  responsible  for  pushing 
through  such  far-reaching  governmental  re- 
organization, which  reduced  the  ntimber  of 
Stete  Agencies  from  200  to  23,  I  can  tell 
you  where  the  biggeet  opposition  came  from. 
It  came  from  the  "conservatives." 

Even  in  that  reorganization  we  had  to 
make  serious  compromises  In  reorg-nlzlng 
the  environmental-protection  functions.  So, 
In  1972,  we  made  another  effort,  which  again 
was  killed  by  the  "conservatives." 

Now.  in  1974.  we  are  trying  again.  And 
guees  where  the  main  opposition  is  coming 
from.  It  is  from  the  "conservatives"  in  the 
Legislature,  with  help  from  "conservative" 
alllee  on  the  Cabinet,  who  refuse  to  make 
any  compromises  on  how  a  consolidated  en- 
vironmental agency  shall  be  headed. 

Those  programs  suffering  moet  from  falliue 
to  reorganize  the  environmental  functions 
are  the  permitting  process  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  consistent  wetlands-protection 
policy.  This  la  of  great  concern  to  developers 
and  environmentalists  alike.  It  should  be 
among  the  top  priorities  In  the  upcoming 
legislative  session. 

How  about  law-and-order?  Isnt  that  a 
conservative  issue? 

Just  about  every  expert  on  crime  in  Amer- 
ica Is  agreed  that  until  we  clean  up  the 
dreadful  mess  In  our  prison  systems  we  are 
not  going  to  put  much  of  a  dent  Into  the 
level  of  crime  In  our  society. 

Many  people  think  prison  reform  has  to 
do  with  straightening  out  some  correctional 
facility  stuck  off  in  the  woods  out  of  sight 
and  out  of  mind. 

What  It  really  Is  all  about  Is  the  safety 
of  our  families,  our  homes,  our  neighbor- 
hoods and  our  buslneeaes.  For  our  present 
prison  system  U  not  deterring  crime.  It  is 
not  reforming  criminals. 

Instead,  It  is  the  moet  efficient  crime  school 
we  could  devise.  It  Is  Increasing  crime,  by  re- 
cycling criminals. 

More  than  nine  out  of  10  offenders  who 
are  sent  Into  the  corrections  system  are  re- 
turned to  society  In  lees  than  four  years. 
And  85  per  cent  of  all  reported  serious  crimes 
are  committed  by  thoee  prior  offenders. 

It  la  Important  that  we  end  the  costly 
and  wasteful  fragmentation  of  the  system. 
It  has  local  detention  facllltlee  under  the 
control  of  sheriffs,  whose  main  priority,  un- 
derstandably. Is  law  enforcement  and  not 
corrections.  It  has  probation  and  parole  serv- 
ices being  performed  under  a  quasl-Judlclal 
body  charged  with  the  Inconsistent  func- 
tions of  protecting  society  from  premature 
-release  of  prisoners  and  also  their  rehabilita- 


tion back  Into  society.  And  It  has  a  Division 
of  Corrections  which  administers  the  insti- 
tutional programs  where  both  detention  and 
rehabilitation  are  supposed  to  be  carried  out. 

Unless  we  redesign  the  entire  system  we 
will  continue  to  be  unable  to  fix  responsibil- 
ity for  failure  or  to  Improve  Inefficient  and 
Ineffective  operation  of  programs  designed  to 
end  the  recycling  process. 

Yet.  as  the  member  of  the  Legislature  who 
has  taken  the  lead  for  prison  reform,  I  want 
to  tell  you  that  the  ones  who  are  blocking 
such  reform  are  the  "conservatives"  In  the 
Legislature  and  In  the  executive  branch  of 
State  government. 

What  about  business-like  practices  In 
government?  Isn't  that  a  well-accepted  con- 
servative position? 

And  what  is  more  central  to  sound  busi- 
ness practices  than  good  personnel  policies? 

But  look  what  happens  when  the  "Con- 
servatives" on  the  Cabinet  get  together  and 
hire  a  director  for  the  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources.  They  pick  a  man  almost 
everyone  In  Florida  agrees  waa  the  least- 
qualified  applicant  for  the  Job. 

If  they  were  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
an  important  business  in  Florida  and  pulled 
a  stunt  like  that  they  would  face  a  stock- 
holders' revolt. 

What  about  tax  reform?  That's  another 
good  conservative  issue. 

The  big  finance  Issue  this  session  In  Tal- 
lahassee will  be  how  to  provide  genuine 
property  tax  relief  to  those  who  need  It  and 
are  entitled  to  it. 

The  people  who  need  such  relief  are  those 
of  moderate-  and  low-Income  households, 
thoee  on  fixed  incomes  and  those  who  have 
been  hurt  most  by  galloping  inflation  orf  land 
values,  rents  and  cost  of  living. 

The  least  efficient  and  least  effective  way  to 
bring  meaningful  relief  Is  through  a  uniform 
two-mill  rollback  of  school  property  taxes. 
It  brings  Insignificant  relief  to  those  who 
need  it  moet  and  brings  relief  primarily  to 
businesses,  industry  and  wealthier  taxpayers. 

There's  an  additional  irony  here,  for  the 
proposed  rollback  is  a  form  of  reverse  federal 
revenue-sharing  because  half  of  the  relief  to 
businesses  and  industary  vrtll  be  absorbed  by 
Increased  federal  tax  llabUity,  since  such  local 
property  taxation  presently  is  deducted  tram 
federal  taxes  as  a  cost  of  doing  business. 

It  Is  a  windfall  for  Uncle  Sam,  not  the 
people  In  Florida  who  need  property  tax  re- 
lief. 

Instead,  what  Is  needed  Is  some  form  of 
"circuit-breaker"  property  tax  relief  for  rent- 
ers as  well  as  property  owners.  This  is  the 
approach  21  other  states  have  adopted.  It  is 
the  approach  recommended  by  our  own  Local 
Oovemment  Study  Commlaslon. 

It  rebates  to  thoee  with  excessive  property 
tax  burdens  a  portion  at  the  property  tax 
they,  directly  or  indirectly,  are  paying.  Such 
a  rebate  Is  related  to  a  household's  ability 
to  pay. 

The  "clrcult-tweaker"  ^proach  brings 
meaningful  relief  to  thoee  we  can  justify  re- 
ceiving it  and  costs  only  half  what  the  two- 
mill  rollback  would  cost. 

But  who  Is  trying  to  block  this  kind  of 
genuine,  effective  ^d  less-costly  tax  relief? 
You  guessed  It:  the  "conservatives"  in  the 
Legislature. 

And  what  about  Integrlty-ln-govemment — 
probably  the  biggest  of  all  conservative  posi- 
tions? 

Take  fuU  dlscloeure.  That's  an  accepted 
practice  In  business.  Oo  to  a  bank  and  apply 
for  a  loan,  and  you  are  asked  to  make  a  fiill 
disclosure  of  your  finances — and  rightly  so. 
That's  sound  business  practice. 

Why  should  our  public  officials  be  exempt 
from  sound  business  practices?  Why  should 
we  not  be  able  to  know  all  we  need  to  know 
about  them.  Just  as  a  bank  needs  to  know 
about  us  when  we  apply  for  a  loan? 


Take  conflict  of  Interest.  Every  sound  bus- 
iness requires  Its  employees  to  be  loyal  to  It, 
not  to  be  doing  business  witli  the  competi- 
tion on  the  side. 

If  It's  good  enough  for  business,  why 
should  we  not  have  It  In  Oovemment  as 
well? 

I  have  been  among  those  in  the  legislature 
pushing  for  strong  confllct4of-lnterest  and 
full-disclosure  legislation.  The  opponents 
have  been  mostly  from  the  ranks  of  the 
"conservatives." 

So,  what  I  want  to  know  Is: 

Where  have  all  the  "consenatlves"  gone? 

Where  are  these  "conservative"  politicians 
when  we  need  them? 

I  think  the  people  of  Florida  are  on  to 
these  self-styled  "conservatives"  this  year. 
I  think  they  are  far  less  Interested  In  labels 
of  "consen'ative"  or  "liberal."  I  think  what 
they  are  looking  at  this  election  year  is  the 
candidate,  himself. 

What  they  are  looking  for  in  a  candidate 
is,  above  all  else,  somone  they  can  believe 
In,  someone  who  Is  willing  to  take  political 
risks  for  the  public  good. 

As  one  very  conservative  voter  In  Norttt 
Florida  told  a  friend  of  mine  the  other  day: 

"I'd  rather  vote  for  a  man  I  know  I  can 
trust,  even  if  I  don't  agree  with  him  on  every 
Issue." 

I  have  heard  the  same  kind  of  talk  from 
"liberals"  and  "mlddle-of-the-roaders." 

That,  I  predict.  Is  what  this  United  States 
Senate  campaign  is  going  to  be  all  about. 

And  that.  I  am  confident.  Is  how  the  peo- 
ple of  Florida  are  going  to  say  it  on  election 
day. 

When  they  do  speak,  it  wont  be  In  a 
whisper.  It  wlU  be  a  thunder  you  can  hear 
from  Key  West  right  up  through  the  pen- 
Insiila — and  all  across  this  country. 


WHO  BEARS  THE  TAX  BURDEN? 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  matter 
of  grave  concern  to  sdl  of  us  Is  whether 
the  tax  system  of  this  country  Is  fair 
to  all  the  people.  I  have  long  favored  a 
revision  of  our  tax  structure  so  that  we 
could  be  sure  that  all  the  people  of  this 
coimtry  are  paying  the  burden  of  taxes 
equally,  equitably,  and  fairly.  A  bit  ago 
Mr.  George  F.  WUl  reviewed  in  the 
Washington  Post  a  recent  book.  "Who 
Bears  the  Tax  Burden?"  the  authors  of 
which  are  Joseph  Pechman  and  Ben- 
jamin Okner.  These  authors  pcAnt  out 
that  our  tax  system  is  not  fair  to  all  but 
levies  a  penalty  on  the  poor.  This  should'* 
be  the  subject  of  not  only  the  most  vital 
concern  but  of  immediate  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  and  especially  the 
House,  in  which  tax  legislation  must 
originate  imder  the  Constitution. 

I  ask.  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
able  review  of  this  book  and  of  this  sub- 
ject by  Mr.  Will  appear  In  the  Rscoro 
following  my  remaito: 

Tax  Ststkk  Lxvixs  Psnaltt  ok  Poos 
(ByGe<KgeF,WUl) 

The  U.S.  tax  system  is  more  "proportional" 
than  "progressive."  The  effective  tax  rates 
for  the  mcome  classes  that  include  87  per 
cent  of  the  population  are  at>out  the  same. 
These  classee  pay  approximately  a  quarter  of 
their  Income  in  taxes,  a  smaUer  portion  Is 
paid  by  the  10  per  cent  with  Incomee  under 
$3,000  or  the  three  per  cent  with  Incomee 
over  $21,000. 

This  InfcKiDAtlon  la  from  a  new  book.  "Who 
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B«ars  the  Tax  Burden?"  The  authors,  econ- 
omists Joseph  Pechman  and  BenJ&mln 
Okner,  document  something  that  our  Intui- 
tion should  suggest:  the  tax  system  of  this 
middle  class  democracy  treats  the  middle 
class  leniently. 

A  tax  Is  progressive  If  the  ratio  of  tax  to 
Income  rises  as  income  rises.  A  tax  Is  regres- 
sive If  the  ratio  of  tax  to  income  declines  as 
income  rises.  In  a  "proportional"  tax  sys- 
tem, like  ours,  the  ratio  of  tax  to  Income  is 
approximately  the  same  for  the  vast  major- 
ity of  taxpayers. 

All  personal  income  taxes,  federal  and  state 
and  local,  are  progressive  in  their  revenue- 
raising  features,  their  rates.  But  there  Is  a 
lot  more  to  the  tax  system  than  Income  taxes, 
and  income  taxes  are  not  simply  revenue- 
raising  instruments. 

The  Income  tax  law  offers  the  taxpayer  a 
deal.  If  he  will  use  some  of  his  Income  in 
specified  ways — for  example,  as  charitable 
contributions,  or  as  interest  payments  on  a 
home  mortgage — then  the  government  will 
reduce  its  revenue-raising  bite. 

Such  provisions  are  "legislation  by  indirfc- 
tlon."  They  reward,,  apd  thus  encourage, 
uses  of  private  Income  that  the  government 
thinks  are  Ln  the  public  interest. 

But  such  provisions,  while  promoting 
charity  and  home  ownership,  diminish  the 
progressive  effect  of  income  taxes.  AfBuent 
people  are  able  to  respond  to  the  lucrative 
options  embodied  in  such  provisions.  But  the 
lower  one's  Income  is,  the  smaller  the  por- 
tion of  income  left  after  one  has  made  un- 
avoidable expenditures. 

These  tax  provisions  have  a  cash  value, 
but  only  to  people  with  enough  discretionary 
Income  to  direct  a  flow  of  cash  Into  the  vises 
that  the  tax  laws  reward.  Such  provisions 
help  you  save  money  If,  and  only  if,  you  have 
money.  Thus  the  Income  tax  laws  are  not  as 
progressive  In  their  effects  as  the  official 
rates  make  them  aopear. 

Sales  taxes  are  regressive.  The  poorer  one 
Is.  the  larger  the  portion  of  Income  spent  on 
unavoidable  consumption.  Last  year  state 
and  local  sales  taxes  generated  more  revenue 
(tI9.7  billion)  than  state  and  local  progres- 
sive Income  taxes  ($15.6  billion). 

In  the  South,  where  nearly  half  the  na- 
tion's poor  people  live,  the  sales  tax  burden  la 
higher  than  in  any  other  region.  There  an 
urban  family  trying  to  subsist  on  $2,000  a 
year  pays  12.3  per  cent  of  Its  Income  on  state 
sales.  Income  and  property  taxes.  But  a  fam- 
ily with  an  Income  of  $35,000  pays  only  5.9 
per  cent. 

The  Social  Security  payroll  tax,  a  flat  rate 
of  5.85  per  cent  on  all  earnings  up  to  $13,200, 
is  a  "proportional"  tax  for  everyone  who 
earns  no  more  than  that,  and  is  a  regressive 
tax  for  all  who  eaim  more.  It  Is  harsh  on 
peoDle  with  poor  and  modest  Incomes. 

The  c\imulative  impact  of  the  whole  tax 
system  Is  that  very  poor  people  pay  high 
effective  tax  rates,  primarily  because  of  the 
regressive  effects  of  Social  Security,  sales  and 
property  taxes,  and  because  the  p)oor  do  not 
have  the  discretionary  Income  necessary' to 
make  use  of  the  tax  breaks  the  middle  class 
uses. 

The  rich  pay  high  effective  rates—*/  cor- 
poration taxes  are  considered  taxes  on  In- 
come earned  from  capital.  But  if  one  assumes 
that  some  of  the  corporate  tax  burden  Is 
passed  on  to  consumers,  then  families  with 
tocomes  of  $1  million  or  more  pay  an  effec- 
tive tax  rate  not  much  higher  than  the 
middle  class  pays. 

Envy,  an  unworthy  motive,  spurs  demands 
for  more  "progressive"  taxes  on  the  rich. 
Compassion,  a  more  civilized  motive,  sug- 
gests a  better  priority:  a  "negative  Income 
Ux"  to  give  poor  people  a  cash  value  for  the 
exemptions  and  deductions  that  only  poor 
people  are  unable  to  use. 
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FAILURE  OF  PROTOTYPE  OIL  RHAT.p; 
PROGRAM 


(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday, 
May  14,  the  fifth  oU  shale  tract  (W-a) 
was  offered  for  lease  imder  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior's  prototype  oil  shale 
leasing  program.  No  bids  were  received. 
The  four  previously  offered  tracts,  two 
each  in  Colorado  and  Utah,  did  receive  a 
substantial  amoimt  of  interest  from  the 
private  companies.  This  fifth  tract,  in 
which  the  oil  shale  deposits  are  both 
smaller  and  of  a  lower  grade  than  those 
on  the  other  tracts,  was  apparently  not 
attractive  enough  to  the  burgeoning  oil 
shale  industry  to  elicit  even  a  minimum 
bid. 

The  objectives  of  the  prototype  leasing 
program,  as  outlined  by  Secretary  Rogers 
Morton  include: 

First.  To  provide  a  new  source  of  en- 
ergy to  the  Nation  by  stimulating  the  de- 
velopment of  commercial  oil  shale  tech- 
nology by  private  industry; 

Second.  To  insure  the  environmental 
integrity  of  the  affected  areas  and  at  the 
same  time  to  develop  a  full  range  of  en- 
vironmental safeguards  and  restoration 
techniques  that  will  be  incorporated  into 
the  planning  of  a  mature  oil  shale  in- 
dustry should  one  develop; 

Third.  To  permit  an  equitable  return  to 
all  parties  in  the  development  of  this 
public  resource;  and 

Fourth.  To  develop  management  ex- 
pertise in  the  leasing  and  supervision  of 
oil  shale  development  in  order  to  provide 
the  basis  for  future  administrative  pro- 
cedures. 

Secretary  Morton  has  pointed  out 
that: 

In  weighing  many  alternative  approaches 
to  achieving  those  objectives,  we  concluded 
that  two  tracts  in  Colorado,  two  In  Utah 
and  two  In  Wyoming  offered  a  balanced 
opportunity  to  adequately  evaluate  a  num- 
ber of  technical  options  for  oil  shale  develop- 
ment. If  we  are  correct  in  our  assessments, 
surface  mining,  underground  mining,  and  in 
situ  processing  wlU  aU  be  used  under  this 
prototype  program. 

Unfortunately  for  all  of  us,  the  Secre- 
tary was  evidently  not  correct  in  his 
assessments.  In  the  Department's  An- 
nouncement of  the  Prototype  Oil  Shale 
Lease  Sales  of  November  28,  1973,  tract 
W-a  is  listed  as  having  an  estimated 
recoverable  oil  shale  reserve  of  354  mil- 
lion tons.  Tract  W-b,  which  Is  to  be 
offered  on  June  4,  1974,  has  an  estimated 
reserve  of  352  million  tons.  It  seems 
likely  therefore  that,  since  there  was  no 
industry  interest  in  tract  W-a,  there 
wiU  not  be  any  in  W-b,  which  is  slightly 
less  valuable  in  terms  of  recoverable 
resources. 

The  Wyoming  tracts.  W-a  and  W-b 
were  those  which  the  Department  indi- 
cated "had  the  potential  for  In  situ 
development."  The  mining  plans  sub- 
mitted by  the  successful  bidders  on 
tracts  C-a,  C-b  and  U-a  indicate  a 
strong  preference  for  above  ground  re- 
torting. The  lessees  of  tract  C-b  have 


indicated  that  they  will  be  using  the 
TOSCO  II  above  ground  retorting  proc- 
ess. The  lessees  of  tract  U-a  have  indi- 
cated a  preference  for  either  the  TOSCO 
n  process  or  the  Paraho  process,  also  an 
above  ground  retorting  technique.  The 
successful  bidders  for  tract  C-a  have  in- 
dicated that  they  are  not  sure  which 
technique  they  wUl  use.  If  they  were  to 
begin  operations  today,  they  would  use 
the  TOSCO  n  technology.  However  they 
state  that  they  are  reviewing  the  poten- 
tial in-situ  processing.  It  should  be  noted 
in  this  last  case,  however,  that  tract  C-a 
is  the  one  tract  which  is  amenable  to 
surface  mining. 

Therefore,  there  Is  a  strong  incentive 
to  go  with  this  method,  especially  in 
that  there  are  indications  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  may  be  willing 
to  set  aside  a  furtlier  6,500  acres  for  dis- 
posal of  overburden  and  mine  wastes 
Thus,  it  now  appears  that  in  situ,  a  very 
promising  method  of  extraction  which 
may  prove  to  be  the  most  economical 
and  environmentally  acceptable  method 
of  any  oil  shale  recovery  technique,  will 
not  be  tested  under  Interior's  prototype 
program. 

The  failure  of  the  prototype  program 
to  achieve  its  aim  of  evaluating  alterna- 
tive mining  and  processing  technologies 
is  a  clear  indication  that  the  prototype 
leasing  program  should  be  stopped  and 
other  means  sought  for  oil  shale  devslop- 
ment. 

On  December  28.  1973,  I  introduced  a 
bin.  H.R.  12014.  which  would  offer  such 
an  alternative.  This  legislation  would 
establish  a  Federal  Oil  Shale  Mining  and 
Energy  Corporation  for  development  of 
oU  shale  located  on  public  lands.  The 
establishment  of  this  public  Corporation 
would  have  the  effect  of  canceling  the 
Department  of  the  Interior's  prototj-pe 
oil  shale  program. 

The  Corporation  would  be  instructed 
to  give  preference  to  non-nuclear  in  situ 
processing  methodology.  In  cases  where 
this  Is  feasible.  Since  this  technique 
avoids  removing  the  raw  shale  from  the 
ground,  heating  It  Instead  in  place  and 
extracting  the  oil  after  the  retorting 
process  Is  completed,  no  construction  of 
large  aboveground  facilities  to  process 
the  oil  shale  is  necessary.  Also  the  prob- 
lems of  massive  spent  shale  dumps  filling 
up  the  canyons  and  gulches  surrounding 
the  mining  area  Is  avoided.  It  Is  esU- 
mated  by  Occidentlal  Petroleum,  one  of 
the  major  proponents  of  in  situ  process- 
ing, that  this  technique  will  require  only 
about  50  percent  of  the  capital  and  op- 
erating expenses  of  mining  and  above- 
ground  retorting 

Our  Nation  must  have  an  orderly  ap- 
proach to  the  development  of  Federal  oil 
shale  deposits  which  will  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior's  proto- 
type program  has  demonstrably  failed 
to  offer  this  kind  of  approach.  The  pro- 
ponents of  this  program  have  relied 
upon  the  successful  bidders  to  determine 
what  mining  techniques  would  be  tested. 
They  have  repeatedly  asserted  that  the 
site  selection  was  such  that  all  available 
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techniques  would  be  tested  at  one  site  or 
another. 

It  Is  now  apparent  that  their  argu- 
ments are  In  error.  This  clear  cut  fail- 
ure IS  only  one  of  the  many  serious  faults 
of  the  prototype  program,  which  must 
now  be  abandoned.  Other  deficiencies  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior's  pro- 
gram Include: 

First,  a  lack  of  sufficient  environmen- 
tal controls; 

Second,  a  bidding  system  which  gives 
a  clear  advantage  to  the  larger,  wealth- 
ier oil  companies; 

Third,  unresolved  questions  regarding 
the  allocation  of  additional  lands  ad- 
jacent to  the  proposed  lease  tracts  for 
off-site  dumping  of  spent  shale; 

Fourth,  a  lack  of  adequate  return  to 
the  public  for  the  use  of  its  resources; 

Fifth,  a  provision  which  would  enable 
the  lessee  to  deduct  expenses  Incurred 
for  "extraordinary  environmental  costs," 
amounting  to  a  Federal  subsidy  to  the 
successful  bidders; 

Sixth,  a  lack  of  stringent  diligence  re- 
quirements which  could  mean  a  lag  in 
oil  shale  development  for  many  years; 
and 

Seventh.  lack  of  adequate  public  re- 
view of  the  mining  plan  submitted  by 
the  lessee  for  approval  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior. 

In  place  of  the  prototype  program, 
Congress  should  Institute  a  Federal  Cor- 
poration which  would  proceed  with  the 
development  of  oil  shale  In  an  expedi- 
tious, environmentally  soimd  and  eco- 
nomically feasible  manner,  with  full  as- 
surance of  a  fair  return  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  the  necessary  develop- 
ment of  this  public  resource. 


SURFACE  MINTNO  GROUND  RULES 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  11500, 
the  Surface  Mine  Control  and  Reclama- 
tion Act,  has  been  reported  out  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs after  months  of  Intense  debate.  I 
am  please  to  report  it  is  a  strong  bill. 

In  a  recent  speech  before  the  Ameri- 
can Mining  Congress  Coal  Convention  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Royston  Hughes  forecast  na- 
tional coal  needs  at  close  to  2  billion  tons 
by  1985,  almost  triple  the  present  an- 
nual rate  of  600  million  tons  and  re- 
quiring an  annual  production  Increase  of 
10  percent.  In  the  perspective  of  this 
forecast,  H.R.  11500  takes  on  added  slg- 
nlflcance,  because  the  environmental  ef- 
fects of  mining  coal  at  that  rate  of  In- 
crease are  boimd  to  cause  fearsome  con- 
sequences without  strict,  consistent,  and 
fair  regulation.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  the  semlarld  Northern  Great  Plains 
region  where  vast  reserves  of  federally 
owned  coal  exist  close  to  the  surface, 
and  in  portions  of  the  Southwest  where 
there  is  less  than  10  inches  annual  pre- 
cipitation and  reclamation  is  extraordi- 
narily difficult.  The  preservation  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  some  of  the  Nation's 


best  ranch  and  farmland  Is  literally  at 
stake. 

Assistant  Secretary  Hughes,  in  dis- 
cussing the  coal  leasing  policy  of  the  De- 
partment of  Interior,  and  the  energy 
minerals  allocation  recommendation  sys- 
tem— EMARS — which  is  presently  being 
developed  to  assist  the  Department  In 
future  coal  leasing  to  meet  national 
energy  needs,  has  articulated  very  well 
what  this  bill  will  mean  to  the  coal  In- 
dustry: 

We  simply  must  have  some  long-range, 
workable  ground  rules  on  what  will  be  per- 
mitted In  the  way  of  surface  mining  and 
under  what  conditions.  The  Administration 
Is  working  hard  to  get  a  satisfactory  law  out 
of  the  Congress  this  session — as  It  has 
been  trying  to  do  for  three  years.  Such  a 
law  is  Indispensable  to  any  real  expansion 
In  Western  coal  mining  activity — wlilch  in 
turn  Is  essential  to  the  production  goals  we 
seek. 

I  certainly  welcome  Mr.  Hughes' 
straightforward  recognition  that  the 
coal  industry  must  have  "long-range 
workable  ground  rules."  It  is  precisely 
such  ground  rules  which  have  been  set 
forth  in  H.R.  11500.  They  are  carefully 
designed  to  allow  the  expansion  of  sur- 
face mining  for  coal  while  at  the  same 
time  protecting  the  rights  of  surface 
owners,  guarding  the  Uves  and  property 
of  citizens  Uving  downstream  from  the 
mining  site,  and  upholding  the  national 
Interest  In  conserving  our  precious  land 
and  water  resources  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

Although  I  cannot  agree  with  the  con- 
tentlon  that  air  quality  standards  should 
be  revised  to  allow  the  burning  of  high- 
sulfur  coal,  as  I  believe  there  are  other 
alternatives  which  deserve  thorough 
examination  before  Congress  takes  such 
a  drastic  step,  I  have  foimd  Mr.  Hughes' 
presentation  both  informative  and  pro- 
vocative and  therefore  request  permis- 
sion to  include  it  for  the  edification  of  my 
colleagues. 

Remakks   or   Assistant   Sechztart   of   the 
Intteios  Rotston  Httgres 

In  this  season  of  the  year,  with  the  fuel 
situation  Improving  as  It  Is,  It's  hard  to 
sound  a  note  of  caution  without  people  won- 
dering where  you  left  your  sandwich  board 
and  black  robe. 

But  I  woiUd  like  to  submit  that  things  are 
not  really  as  good  as  they  look.  Nothing 
about  our  basic  situation  has  changed,  really. 
The  noose  Is  loose,  for  the  time  being,  but  It 
could  be  drawn  tight  again  at  a  moment's 
notice.  We  are  years  away  from  slgnlflcant 
increases  In  oxir  own  energy  production.  Our 
requirements  continue  to  grow,  and  the  tax- 
paid  cost  of  our  Imported  oil  has  quadrupled 
over  the  past  year. 

My  thesis  Is  that  Project  Independence  is 
an  absolutely  crucial  national  objective — as 
essential  as  any  we  ever  Supported.  It  U  as 
essential  now  as  It  ever  was.  It  offers  a  pro- 
gram for  slowing  the  trend  of  our  Increasing 
dependence  on  outside  soiirces  for  energy,  for 
reversing  that  trend,  and  finally  eliminating 
our  dependence  altogether.  The  resources  are 
here,  in  abundance.  We  shaU  be  worse  than 
foolish  If  we  fail  to  develop  and  tise  them  to 
secure  our  ability  to  survive,  prosper,  and 
grow  in  a  world  that  is  always  competitive 
and  frequently  hostile. 

Project  Independence  contains  two  basic 
requlrementa.  We  must  Increase  our  doniMtlc 
supplies  of  energy,  of  all  forms.  We've  beard 


quite  a  lot  about  that.  But  equally  Impor- 
tant, we  must  reduce  the  rate  of  our  energy 
growth.  We  haven't  heard  much  about  that, 
but  we  will,  we  will.  Project  Independence  is 
workable  only  In  terms  of  a  substantially 
lower  growth  rate  In  energy  consumption 
than  the  5%  per  annum  we  have  seen  since 
1965. 

We  have  only  been  able  to  sustain  this 
rate  at  the  cost  of  rapidly  Increasing  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil,  and  this  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  avoid. 

The  overall  growth  rate  In  energy  use  is 
the  first  problem  we  must  de*l  with.  The  sec- 
ond problem  Is  the  existing  balance  In  our 
consumption  of  ■the  various  forms  of  energy. 
We're  going  to  have  to  do  something  about 
that.  too.  If  we  are  to  make  ourselves  self- 
sufficient  In  energy,  there  Is  no  possible  way 
that  we  can  go  on  supplying  46%  of  our 
needs  with  oU  and  32%  with  gas. 

Inevitably,  we  are  going  to  have  to  shift 
some  of  the  burden  off  oil  and  gas  and  on  to 
the  more  plentiful  sources  of  energy:  coal. 
oU  shale,  and  nuclear  fuels.  1  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  we  Intend  to  let  up  on  our  efforts 
to  develop  oiur  conventional  oil  and  gas  re- 
sources. We'U  need  every  barrel  of  oil  and 
every  foot  of  gas  we  can  produce — particu- 
larly between  now  and  1980.  But  every  barrel 
of  oil  and  every  foot  of  gas  we  can  produce 
will  simply  not  be  enough.  We  must  bring 
coal  to  the  forefront  as  the  mainstay  of  ovir 
energy  economy. 

Our  objective  is  to  at  least  double  and  pos- 
sibly triple  the  production  and  use  of  coal 
by  1985.  This  means  going  from  the  present 
base  of  600  million  tons  a  year  to  something 
close  to  2  bUIlon  tons.  This  is  our  goal,  our 
target.  Whether  we  are  able  to  reach  It  or  not 
will  be  determined  by  what  we  do  over  the 
next  eleven  years.  But  we  believe  the  goal  is 
reachable,  and  we  certainly  intend  to  try.  But 
to  succeed  in  this  objective  we  wlU  have  to 
expand  coal  production  at  an  average  rate  of 
19  percent  a  year  between  now  and  1985. 

This  means  large  Increases  both  in  surface 
and  underground  production;  both  In  the 
West  and  in  the  East.  Every  region  and  dis- 
trict will  have  to  contribute  if  we  are  to  meet 
the  enormous  requirements  for  coal  produc- 
tion that  we  foresee. 

This  Is  no  easy  job.  and  you  will  need  all 
the  help  you  can  get.  I  would  like  to  talk  now 
about  some  things  the  Federal  government 
Is  doing  to  help  restore  King  Coal  to  his 
former  position. 

The  key  requirement  is  access:  access  to 
the  coal  resource  itself,  and  access  to  the  im- 
proved technology  needed  to  mine  It.  move  it. 
process  it.  and  use  It.  I  would  like -to  talk 
about  the  coal  resource  first. 

The  Federal  government  owns  about  40 
percent  of  the  Nation's  coal  reserves.  Nearly 
all  of  this  coal  is  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  moat  of  it  U  low  sulfur  In  content,  and 
a  lot  of  it  is  under  somebody  else's  land. 
None  of  this  ^subled  anybody  untu  the 
scramble  for  low-sulfur  fuels  began  a  few 
years  ago.  Although  some  15  bUlion  tons  of 
reserves  had  been  leased  over  the  years,  pro- 
duction from  these  leases  was  small.  As  late 
as  1970  it  only  came  to  a  little  over  7  million 
tons  a  year — three-fourths  of  it  from  the 
three  States  of  Colorado^  Utah,  and  Wyoming. 
Since  1970.  however,  the  WesUm  coal  re- 
sources have  been  the  focus  of  great  interest. 
and  this  In  turn  surfaced  a  lot  of  problems 
that  had  been  dormant  els  long  as  there  was 
so  little  activity. 

Our  response  was  to  declare  a  moratorium 
on  coal  leasing  until  we  could  develop  a  ra- 
tional, long-range  approach  to  leasing  which 
w^ould  respond  In  an  equitable  manner  to 
these  many  problems.  Since  February  1973 
we  have  Issued  no  coal  leases  except  those 
needed  to  maintain  ongoing  operations  or  as 
a  reserve  for  production  In  the  near  future. 
We  have  meantime  worked  along  two  main 
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avenues  to  produce   the  baala  for  a  long- 
term  leasing  policy. 

The  first  of  these  efforts  Is  the  leasing 
program  Itself,  which  has  the  name  Energy 
Minerals  Alloca^on  Recommendation  Sys- 
tem. It's  easier  to  say  EMARS,  and  that  Is 
what  I  will  caU  it.  EMARS  Is  a  planning  sys- 
tem to  determine  the  size,  timing,  and  lo- 
cation of  future  coal  leases  to  assure  the 
avaUabUlty  of  coal  to  meet  the  Nation's 
needs.  The  objective  Is  to  get  the  best  coal 
at  the  least  environmental  cost.  The  system 
proceeds  through  three  phases.  In  the  first 
phase  the  Department  of  the  Interior  will 
aollcit  recommendations  of  areas  of  special 
Interest  for  coal  leasing  and  comments  on 
problems  which  may  be  encountered.  This  In- 
jpxxt  win  be  solicited  from  the  coal  Industry 
and  other  Interested  parties,  and  will  form 
the  basis  for  setting  mmimum  annual  leasing 
goals.  I  would  stress  that  this  procedure  Is 
not  a  one-way  street.  We  want  maximum  In- 
dustry and  public  participation. 

In  the  tract  selection  phase  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  will  seelc  more  specific 
lease  site  reoonimendatlons  from  the  Indus- 
try.. This  stage  Is  where  environmental  and 
multiple-use  trade-offs  will  be  made  and  en- 
vlrontnental  Impacts  analyzed.  The  Idea  here 
U  to  assess  environmental  Issues  prior  to  lease 
issuEtnce.  We  want  to  put  up  environmentally 
"sanitized"  leases  so  that  there  will  be  a  mln- 
Imiun  of  post-leastng  delays.  The  results  of 
the  tract  selection  phase  will  form  the  basis 
for  the  announcement  of  an  advanced  leas- 
ing schedtile. 

The  actual  leasing  phase  would  be  handled 
very  much  like  our  oil  and  gas  leasing  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf.  Nominations  of 
tracts  woiild  be  solicited  in  designated  areas. 
The  nominations  would  be  evaluated;  tracts 
selected  for  offering;  an  environmental  Im- 
pact etaten^nt  prepared;  and  a  lease  sale 
conducted  under  sealed  competitive  bidding. 

This  Is  an  outline  of  what  we  have  in  mind 
for  EMARS.  We  are  working  hard  to  get  It 
ready  for  use  by  this  fall.  Meanwhile,  we 
believe  that  there  Is  sufflelent  coal  already 
under  lease  to  more  than  meet  any  require- 
ments over  the  near  term  future. 

EMARS  of  coitfse  requires  an  environ- 
mental Impact  statement,  and  this  Is  the  sec- 
ond effort  we  are  pursuing.  The  basic  Inves- 
tigation work  Is  complete,  and  the  draft 
statement  has  been  prepared.  Notice  Is  going 
out  this  week  inviting  oommente  on  it.  If 
this  Is  done,  we  can  expect  to  get  out  a  final 
statement  sometime  before  the  end  of  this 
year. 

A  long-range  coal  leasing  policy  Is,  of 
course,  only  part  of  the  requirement  for  ac- 
cess to  coai  resovirces.  We  need  to  know  a 
great  deal  more  about  our  coal  resource  base : 
the  size,  depth,  and  extent  of  coal  depoelts, 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  coal,  and 
many  other  things.  Past  estimates  of  our  coal 
resources  are  only  rough  approximations.  In 
the  future  we  will  need  to  know  definitively 
what  we  have  and  precisely  where  f%  Is.  We 
have  proposed  a  program  of  surveying,  map- 
ping, and  geochemlcal  analysis  to  obtain  this 
needed  Information. 

AOxss  to  new  technology  Involves  a  much 
longer  wait,  and  much  more  money.  The  dol- 
lars are  In  sight,  we  believe,  for  a  long-over- 
due effort  to  Improve  both  the  extraction  and 
the  utilization  of  coal  President  Nixon's  five- 
year  energy  research  and  development  pro- 
gram contemplates  some  $3.5  billion  to  be 
spent  for  coal  programs.  This  Is  a  third  of 
the  total  effort.  Almost  $400  million  is  re- 
quested for  ooal  R&D  work  In  the  upcoming 
fiscal  wear. 

About  $45  million  of  this  first  year's  Incre- 
ment Is  desired  toward  Improving  the  safety 
and  efficiency  of  mining  operations  and  re- 
ducing the  environmental  damage  of  mining. 
These  are  the  "glvens"  that  we  must  work 
with.  Mine  health  and  safety  requirements 
are  going  to  get  tougher,  not  easier,  especially 


as  we  push  to  get  non-fatal  accident  rates 
down.  Environmental  protection  and  the  rec- 
lamation of  disturbed  areas  are  going  to  be 
Inevitable  and  costly  featiires  of  every  mining 
oi>eratlon  from  now  on  out. 

These  added  costs  Impact  on  production 
and  earnings,  and  the  proper  response  Is  to 
develop  new  tools  and  concepts  that  will  in- 
crease productivity. 

Among  the  areas  we  will  be  Investigating 
are: 

— ^Wlder  application  of  longwall  mining; 

— Integrated  haulage  systems  from  the 
working  face  to  the  preparation  plant; 

— Continuous  roof  support; 

— Protection  of  surface  areas  against  sub- 
sidence, acid  drainage,  and  coal  bed  fires; 

— Methane  degaslfylng  and  recovery  sys- 
tems; 

— ^Rapld  restoration  of  overburden  In  sur- 
face mining. 

One  more  thing  needs  to  be  said  about  re- 
source access.  We  have  worked  hard  to  de- 
velop a  coherent,  equitable,  long-range  leas- 
ing program  for  Federal  coal  lands.  We  are 
proposing  to  spend  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  develop  technology  which  will  as- 
Biire  that  cocJ  can  be  mined  efficiently,  safely, 
and  with  mlntmiun  damage  to  the  environ- 
ment. In  the  end,  however,  the  Issue  of  ac- 
cess will  be  determined  by  what  the  law 
allows. 

We  simply  must  have  some  long-range, 
workable  ground  rules  on  what  will  be  per- 
mitted In  the  way  of  surface  mining  and 
under  what  conditions.  The  Administration 
is  working  hard  to  get  a  satisfactory  law  out 
of  Congress  this  session — as  It  has  been  try- 
ing to  do  for  three  years.  Such  a  law  is 
Indlspenstble  to  any  real  expansion  In  West- 
em  coal  mining  activity — which  In  turn  Is 
essential  to  the  production  goals  we  seek. 

There  Is  a  third  kind  of  access  that  I  would 
like  to  talk  about:  access  to  markets.  We 
are  not  going  to  produce  2  billion  tons  of  coal 
a  year — or  anything  like  that  amount — un- 
less coal  companies  have  some  reasonable 
prospect  of  being  able  to  sell  the  co«U  they 
produce.  The  Investments  won't  be  made, 
the  mines  won't  be  opened,  and  the  coal  will 
not  come  out. 

Even  before  the  Clean  Air  Act.  coal  has 
been  driven  out  of  most  of  Its  tidewater 
markets  on  the  East  Coast  by  Interruptlble 
gas  and  resldiial  fuel  at  $2  a  barrel.  It  no 
longer  faces  competition  from  gas,  and  for- 
eign oil  now  Ia3r8  down  on  the  East  Coast  at 
$10  a  barrel  and  upward.  But  the  unforget- 
table fact  Is  that  the  cost  of  this  oU  to  the 
producing  country  Is  16  cents  a  barrel.  That 
leaves  a  lot  of  room  for  price  manipulation 
to  discourage  domestic  production  doesn't  It? 
We're  going  to  have  to  face  this  Issue  for  Its 
Implications  to  aU  our  domestic  energy  de- 
velopment— not  Just  coal  alone. 

But  the  things  we  are  doing  to  oviraelvee 
to  discourage  Investment  In  coal  disturb 
me  even  more. 

At  a  time  of  energy  shortage  coal  Is  being 
systematically  driven  out  of  Its  markets  by 
sulfur  emission  standards  that  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  met  within  the  time  Umlta  pre- 
scribed. On  July  1,  1975 — that's  fourteen 
months  from  now — nearly  200  million  tons 
of  oockl  a  yectf  will  be  outlawed  by  the  Clean 
Air  Act  under  the  State  Implementation 
Plans  now  propoeed.  This  would  mean  shut- 
ting down  half  the  nation's  coal-fired  electric 
generating  capacity  if  the  law  were  to  be  en- 
forced. 

Now,  no  an«  In  his  right  mind  believes 
that  we  are  going  to  paralyse  this  country 
merely  to  comply  with  a  set  of  unworkable 
stvuiardB.  But  the  uncertilnty  as  to  what  we 
will  do  Instead  Is  the  ISBtte  that  concerns  me. 
The  Administration  has  requested  Congress 
to  amaod  the  Act  so  that  the  patently  un- 
tenable ooUlalon  between  the  lirealstahto 
force  and  the  Immovable  object  will  not  oc- 
cur on  July  1  of  next  year. 


But  the  critical  need  Is  for  a  long-range 
coal  policy  which  vrlll  pace  the  adoption  at 
air  quality  standards  to  the  re&llstlc  espec- 
tatUms  of  technology.  We  do  not  have  one 
now,  and  as  a  result  coal  companies,  rail- 
roads, and  utilities  are  hamstrung  In  mak- 
ing I(H)g-tenn  Investment  decisions.  We 
Blniply  cannot  continue  to  live  with  un- 
realistic standards  mitigated  by  sporadic  and 
temporary  variances.  This  Is  not  the  basis  oa 
which  the  needed  Investments  of  tens  of 
bmions  of  dollars  can  be  mounted. 

And  this  brings  me  to  my  final  point:  th* 
need  for  a  national  ooal  strategy.  To  provide 
a  basis  for  such  a  strategy  I  have  recently 
eetabllahed  an  Interagency  Coal  Task  Pores, 
chaired  by  Dr.  Thomas  V.  Palkle,  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  The  Task  Force  ha» 
representation  from  all  Departments  and 
Agencies  having  significant  responsibilities 
for  coal.  It  is  charged  with  recommending 
policies  aimed  at  achieving  significant  ln> 
creases  In  coal  production  through  1986 — In 
short,  to  develop  a  national  coal  strategy. 

The  group  held  Its  organizatlonsa  meettog 
under  Dr.  Falkle  on  March  29.  and  Is  aim- 
ing for  Its  Initial  report  to  be  out  sometlma 
later  this  month.  The  work  of  this  group 
will  form  the  basis  for  national  policies  ad- 
dressed to  coal  under  Project  Independence. 
Dr.  Falkle  will  be  here  tomorrow  to  talk  fur- 
ther about  the  Task  Force  and  the  status  of 
Its  work.  I  will  say  no  more  about  It  here, 
except  to  repeat  that  It  is  engaged  in  a 
vitally  Important,  much  needed  assessment 
of  how  beet  to  proceed  to  get  from  where  ws 
are  to  where  we  want  to  be  with  regard  to 
coal. 

There  is  a  long  distance  between  where  we 
are  and  where  we  want  to  be,  but  this  hai 
been  true  of  a  lot  of  other  successful  ven- 
tures we  have  embarked  upon.  Americana 
have  made  quite  a  record  of  astounding  th« 
rest  of  the  world — and  ourselves — by  doing 
seemingly  impossible  things.  I  can  see  noth- 
ing about  the  task  of  restoring  our  energy 
Independence  that  differs  in  any  Important 
way  from  other  challenges  we  have  faced  In 
the  past.  Does  anyone  here  remember  the 
public  disbelief  that  greeted  President 
Roosevelt's  estimate  In  1940  that  America 
could  turn  out  50,000  planes  a  year?  The 
previous  year  we  had  built  less  than  4,000. 
Yet  by  1943,  American  factories  were  deliver- 
ing aircraft  at  a  rate  of  nearly  100,000  a  year. 
And  they  did  it  In  a  time  of  critical  ma- 
terial shortages  and  with  12  million  Ameri- 
cans diverted  from  the  labor  force.  Thlngi 
like  this  are  worth  remembering  when  th« 
temptation  arises  to  consider  that  a  Job  is 
too  big  to  be  done.  Maybe  some  Jobs  are,  but 
this  one  Isnt.  Let's  do  it. 


SOVIET  UNION  BARS  FREE 
EXCHANGE  OF  IDEAS 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  tiite 
morning's  New  York  Times,  I  read  a  small 
article.  It  said,  in  effect,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  bar  a  talk  that  had  been 
planned  by  Jewish  scientists  living  In 
Russia  who  had  been  denied  permission 
to  emigrate.  This  talk,  or  more  accurate- 
ly, scientific  symposium,  had  been 
scheduled  to  take  place  In  Moscow  dar- 
ing July. 

Invited  to  this  conclave  were  many  of 
the  world's  most  prominent  scientists,  in- 
cluding a  number  of  Nobel  Prize  win- 
ners. Th&  purpose  was  to  update  the 
professional  quallflcations  of  the  Rt»* 
slan  Jewish  scientists,  who,  because  of 
their  expressed  desires  to  go  to  Israel 
have  been  denied  all  academic  privileges 
by  the  Russian  Oovemment.  They  were 
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dismissed  from  their  posts  after  request- 
ing permission  to  emigrate.  They  are  not 
allowed  to  do  research,  they  have  no 
facilities  to  conduct  their  work.  They  are 
not  allowed  to  present  their  papers  at 
scientific  meetings  in  the  Soviet  Union 
or  elsewhere.  And  they  are  not  allowed 
to  receive  professional  journals  from 
abroad,  so  they  fall  even  further  behind 
In  a  field  In  which  new  discoveries  are 
being  made  constantly. 

The  excuse  that  the  Soviet  o£Qcials 
give  for  its  callous  action  is  that  the 
proposed  talks  were  not  sanctioned  by 
establishment  Soviet  scientific  organiza- 
tions. These  organizations,  it  is  appar- 
ent, are  completely  controlled  by  the 
Kremlin,  and  are  mere  instruments  of 
those  who  wish  to  deny  to  Soviet  Jews 
even  the  most  basic  human  rights.  Nat- 
urally, the  establishment  oi-ganizations 
would  not  approve.  They  claim  they  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  upcoming  confer- 
ence. How  could  they  have  had  no 
knowledge,  when  Western  scientists 
knew  about  this  event  months  ago? 

The  only  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn 
is  that  the  Soviet  Union,  once  again,  and 
for  heaven  alone  knows  how  many  times, 
is  acting  to  oppress  Jews  who  have  dared 
to  speak  out  for  their  Jewlshness.  To 
threaten  to  bar  eminent  scientists  from 
the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  includ- 
ing eight  Nobel  laureates,  is  an  act  of  the 
most  incredible  disregard  for  world 
opinion.  This  is  nothing  new  for  the  So- 
viets, but  each  time  I  am  amazed  at  the 
lengths  to  which  the  government  will  go 
to  hurt  Its  Jewish  citizens. 

These  men  and  women  have  been  cut 
off  from  access  to  oth^  of  their  profes- 
sions. For  scientists,  it  is  like  a  death 
sentence.  There  is  only  so  much  you  can 
do  with  your  mind  alone.  You  need  the 
stimulation  of  other  minds,  other  ideas, 
if  you  are  to  derive  anv  real  benefit  from 
your  own  mind  and  education.  Forbid- 
ding these  Jewish  scientists  to  communi- 
cate and  exchange  ideas  with  foreign 
scientists  is  an  act  of  the  same  magni- 
tude as  forbidding  Valery  Panov  to 
dance. 

I  am  sick  of  reading  of  such  Incidents. 
In  msmy  ways  this  is  worse  than  inci- 
dents of  physical  brutality,  because  it 
demonstrates  as  clearly  as  nothing  else 
could,  the  callous  indifference  of  the  So- 
viet government  to  the  legitimate  de- 
mands of  its  Jewish  citizens.  They  are. 
In  elTect  punished  for  being  Jews.  They 
are  not  given  permission  to  emigrate,  and 
at  the  same  time,  they  are  prevented 
from  doing  the  work  they  have  been 
trained  to  do  in  the  Soviet  Union.  They 
are  worse  than  non-persons,  for  the  gov- 
ernment does  take  recognition  of  them 
in  order  to  continue  harassing  and  op- 
pressing them. 

This  should  demonstrate  clearly  to  our 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  the  Importance 
of  acting  quickly  on  Senator  Jackson's 
freedom  of  emigration  amendment.  This 
action  by  the  Soviet  Union  Is  not  just  an 
action  aimed  against  a  few  dissident 
Jews.  No,  it  is  an  action  aimed  against 
the  civilized  world.  How  can  a  nation 
function  in  the  20th  century,  and  expect 
to  derive  all  the  benefits  of  a  highly 
technological  society,  if  It  bars  a  free 
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exchange  of  ideas  between  Soviet  scien- 
tists and  those  from  other  lands? 

Under  the  increased  trade  that  detente 
would  bring  about,  many  American 
scientists  and  engineering  experts  would 
go  to  Russia  to  teach  them  about  the 
technology  they  will  buy  from  us  at  bar- 
gain basement  prices.  I  could  not  con- 
done such  activities,  knowing  what  I  do 
now  about  how  the  Kremlin  views  scien- 
tists. To  the  Soviet  hfeads  of  state,  these 
people  are  political  pawns.  We  should 
stand  up  for  the  principle  involved  here. 
If  the  Soviet  Union  will  not  admit  scien- 
tists for  this  symposium,  we  should  not 
willingly  send  our  scientists  to  cooperate 
with  an  inhuman  regime. 

A  free  exchange  of  ideas  between  na- 
tions is  vital  to  detente.  It  is  the  mark 
of  a  genuinely  civilized  society.  The  So- 
viet Union  has  demonstrated  that  -It  de- 
serves no  special  consideration,  that 
detente  under  present  conditions  would 
be  an  exercise  in  folly,  in  which  the 
United  States  would  com3  out  the  loser. 

I  extend  my  sjmipathy  to  the  19  Rus- 
sian Jewish  sci'ntists  who  organized  the 
symfKJsium.  I  realize  what  an  incredible 
hardship  has  been  imposed  on  them,  and 
I  urge  them  to  continue  to  resist  all  gov- 
ernment attempts  to  destroy  them.  But 
the  only  thing  that  can  really  do  them 
any  good  is  the  enactment  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Emigration  Act,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Only  in  this  way  can  we  clearly 
demonstrate  to  the  Soviet  Government 
that  human  lives  and  human  minds  are 
not  to  be  trifled  with  for  political  pur- 
poses. 


EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES FOR  WOMEN 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  future 
of  our  Nation,  as  with  any  nation,  is  in 
the  hands  of  its  children.  If  we  are  to 
grow  and  endure  as  a  people  we  must 
insure  a  quality  education  for  all  of  our 
children.  Schools  in  this  Nation  are  now 
denying  more  than  half  of  our  young 
optimum  opportunity  to  realize  their  po- 
tential. 

Routinely,  both  by  choice  of  educa- 
tional materials  used  and  in  the  pro- 
grams stressed,  schools  fail  to  meet  the 
needs  of  yoimg  women.  We  cannot  al- 
low this  prejudice,  this  waste,  to  con- 
tinue. In  a  country  based  on  equal  op- 
portunity for  all,  we  must  not  turn  our 
backs  when  we  see  school  systems  deny- 
ing some  of  those  rights  to  so  many  of 
its  students. 

I  am  introducing  legislation  today  to 
take  the  first  step  toward  preparing 
women  to  take  their  proper  role  in  our 
society.  This  act  provides  that  funds  ap- 
propriated under  the  Education  Act  of 
1965  be  used,  on  a  priority  basis,  to  pur- 
chase materials  required  to  elunlnate 
sexual  prejudice  in  our  schools.  It  will 
promote  programs  in  athletics,  leader- 
ship, and  vocational  training  designed  to 
better  prepare  women  for  positions  In 
fields  previously  dominated  by  men.  It 
provides  that  at  least  15  percent  of  fimds 
granted  under  section  306  of  the  1965 
act  be  used  toward  programs  especially 


designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  female 
children  and  it  also  stresses  administra- 
tive programs  to  allow  for  the  needs  of 
individuals  who  are  responsible  for  legal 
dependents. 

I  feel  it  is  imperative  that  we  exploit, 
to  the  fullest  extent,  our  most  precious 
national  resource,  the  minds  of  our 
youth.  We  must  provide  all  of  our  young 
with  the  best  possible  education  to  tetter 
equip  them  for  the  challenges  of  an  ever- 
changhig  world. 

Let  us  give  our  daughters  the  chance 
to  be  the  women  they  can  be,  the  women 
tBtey  have  a  right  to  he,  and  let  us  start 
by  giving  them  an  equal  educational  op- 
portunity. 

MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH 
PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  EdwUi  F. 
Dally,  M.D.,  director  of  maternity.  Infant 
care  and  family  planning  projects  for  the 
city  of  New  York  testified  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on 
May  17.  He  testified  on  the  importance 
of  national  health  programs  as  they  re- 
late to  preventive  health  services  such  as 
are  provided  by  existing  maternal  and 
child  health  programs,  the  costs  of  ma- 
ternity care  and  what  family  planning 
does  to  the  economy. 

I  know  our  colleagues  will  be  Interested 
in  his  excellent  testimony,  which  I  am 
appending. 

Testimony  Befobe  the  CoMMrrxEE  on  Wats 
AND   Means 

I  am  Dr.  Edwin  P.  Dally,  Director  oi  the 
Maternity  &  Infant  Care  and  Family  Plan- 
ning Projects  of  the  New  Tork  City  Dcoart- 
ment  of  Health,  and  Vice-President  for'l.w?- 
Islatlve  Liaison  of  the  Maternity  and  Infant 
Care  Project  Dlrectare  in  the  United  Stales. 

I  wish  to  testify  in  favor  of  H.R.  13870. 

1.  This  is  the  only  National  Health  Insur- 
ance BUI  which  I  have  examined  that  specifi- 
cally provides  for  conttaulng  and  sub.,tRn- 
tlaUy  expanding  the  TlUe  V  programs  of 
health  services  for  mothers  and  children,  in- 
cluding handicapped  chUdren.  For  example, 
It  states  on  page  215,  (1)  "to  establish  re- 
sponsibility under  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  assuring  through 
programs  of  Federal  assistance  that  Health 
Services  covered  under  titles  V,  XVTII,  and 
XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  are  accessible 
to  every  American",  and  (2)  "prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  health  insurance  bene- 
fits authorized  by  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  to  the  Social  Security  Act.  to  accelerate 
and  broaden  P:^deral  programs,  designed  to 
strengthen  the  Nation's  resources  tf  health 
personnel,  faclUUes.  and  services  and  Its  sys- 
tem of  delivery  of  health  services,  in  order  to 
enable  the  providers  of  health  services  better 
to  meet  the  demands  oa  them  when  such 
benefits  become  avaUable  .  .  .".  To  carry  out 
this  mMidate  for  Title  V  the  Bill  should  au- 
thorize for  the  fiscal  year  following  passage 
of  Hja.  13870,  which  currently  authorizes 
$386,000,000  for  Title  V  health  programs,  with 
Increases  of  at  least  SIOCOOO.OOO  per  year  for 
each  of  the  next  five  years.  This  would  make 
it  possible  for  each  state  to  develop  more  and 
more  MIC,  C&Y,  Intensive  Newt>orn  and  Chil- 
drens  Dental  Projects  where  needed,  similar 
to  those  successfully  developed  in  many  areas 
In  the  past  ten  years.  These  Title  V  programs 
were  started  when  the  Social  Secirity  Act 
was  first  enacted  in  1935  and  have  received 
Increasing  support  from  the  Conj;r3^s  di'rlng 
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the  39  years  of  tbelr  existence.  One  of  the 
most  significant  featiires  of  these  Title  V 
grant-in-aid  programs  has  been  the  distin- 
guished leadership  given  to  them  by  Miss 
Katherlne  Lenroot,  Dr.  Martha  Elot,  Mrs. 
Kay  Oettlnger  and  Dr.  Arthur  Lesser.  These 
leaders  insisted  upon  required  standards  to 
Msure  a  high  quality  of  health  care. 

It  Is  most  discouraging  that  the  present 
Administration,  both  White  House  and 
H.B.W.,  have,  during  the  past  two  years,  al- 
most completely  destroyed  the  superbly  qual- 
ified professional  and  administrative  struc- 
ture of  Title  V  services  in  Washington  and 
the  Regional  Offices.  I  urge  this  Committee  to 
help  restore  the  small  but  excellent  Title  V 
staff  In  H.B.W.  and  Its  Regional  Offices.  The 
authority  to  administer  the  Title  V  MCH 
and  CC  grants  should  be  restored  to  a  Di- 
rector of  MCH  Services  as  it  was  before  Dr. 
Leaser  resigned  In  protest  last  year 

a.  H.B.  13870  specifically  provides  for  cover- 
mg   preventive   health   services   for   women 
and  children.  I.e..  prenatal  care,  family  plan- 
ning   semcee    and     Important     preventive 
health  services  for  children,  and  which  are  to 
be  provided  without  deductibles  and  with- 
out the  25%  coinsurance.  I  do,  however,  hear 
rumors  that  some  of  the  Committee  mem- 
bers wish  to  change  the  langtiage  of  page  14 
to  require  25%   coinsurance  for  these  pre- 
ventive health  services.  The  Medicaid  rates 
based  upon  costs  of  an  O.PJ3.  hospital  visit 
in   New   York   City  range   from   $36   to   $72, 
which  would  mean  that  for  a  clinic  or  hospi- 
tal prenatal,  well  baby  or  family  planning 
visit,  the  patient  would  have  to  pay  t9-«18 
per  visit  coinsurance  if  they  were  not  In  the 
lowest  Income  category — ($4800/year  for  a 
family  of  four).  This  coinsurance  would  be 
prohibitive   for   the   large   number   of   pre- 
natal and  family  planning  patients  we  see 
m  Health  Department  and  hospital  clinics  In 
New   Tork  City.   Over  half  of  these   clinic 
patients  are  not  eligible  for  Medicaid.  If  the 
26%  coinsurance  Is  required  for  preventive 
health    services    for    women    and    children. 
I  believe  the  Bill  will  lose  the  support  of  all 
organizations  and  agencies  concerned  with 
maternal  and  chUd  health.  I  Implore  this 
Committee  to  provide  these  preventive  health 
services  without  deductible  or  coinsurance, 
which  would  be  In  Une  with  policies  cur> 
rently  followed  for  Title  V  health  services 
throughout  the  nation. 

3.  The  Bill  provides  for  coverage  of  de- 
livery care  in  hospitals  with  25%  coinsur- 
ance and  tlSO  deductible.  The  average  cost  or 
charge  for  two  or  three  days  of  delivery  and 
port-parttmi  care  In  New  York  City  for  a  gen- 
eral service  patient  (nonprlvate)  la  about 
•800  to  $800.  With  the  deductible  of  $150  and 
29%  coinsurance  the  minimum  cost  to  the 
family  for  hospitalization  alone  for  a  normal 
delivery  will  be  approximately  $30O-$36O  In 
New  York  City.  I  consider  this  cost  for 
maternity  services  excessive  for  most  low- 
income  families  and  I  recommend  colnsw- 
ance  of  not  more  than  10%  of  the  cost  of  de- 
livery, newborn  and  poet-partum  care. 

4.  The  establishment  of  a  "Health  Re- 
sources Development  Board"  with  $400,000,- 
000  the  first  year  and  more  In  subsequent 
years.  Is  an  essential  step  toward  asstirlng 
the  avaUabUlty  of  quality  health  services 
in  the  National  Health  Program.  The  absence 
of  such  a  Board  and  such  funds  under  what 
wo  call  "Medicaid"  made  Medicaid  simply 
a  bill-paying  mechanism  with  no  involve- 
ment In  the  development  of  a  good  health 
services  system. 

6.  The  provisions  of  the  Bill  for  adminis- 
tration by  the  Social  Security  Admlnlstra- 
ton  are  commendable,  and  I  would  hope  that 
local  administration  would  Include  major 
responsibility  for  State  and  Local  depart- 
ments of  health  where  feasible  to  help  assure 
an  acceptable  quality  of  health  services.  The 


administration  of  Title  V  Crippled  Chlldrens 
Programs  by  State  and  Local  departments 
of  health  have  a  splendid  record.  Some  of  you 
may  recall  the  wartime  Title  V  "Emergency 
Maternity  and  Infant  Care  Program"  for  en- 
listed mens'  wives  and  children  which  was 
put  Into  operation  nationwide  in  less  than 
six  months  and  very  ably  administered  by 
State  or  Local  departments  of  health. 

6.  Two  minor  editorial  suggestions  under 
Part  E  .  .  .  "Miscellaneous  Provisions:  Def- 
initions: Physician  Extender  Services,"  Sec. 
2051,  page  120,  Une  6  (following  the  words 
"physicians  assistant"),  add  the  word 
"Nurse-Mldwlfe."  On  line  11  (foUowIng 
the  WOTd  "gerlatrlca").  add  the  words  "ob- 
stetrics and  gynecology,  pediatrics." 

I  thank  you  for  the  prlvUege  of  testifying 
again  before  this  distinguished  Conmilttee. 
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ON     THE     ASHES     OF     MAALOT 

<  Mr.  YATES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
trameous  matter.) 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Peter  Orose 
of  the  New  York  Times  has  written  a 
penetrating  article  on  the  current  nego- 
tiations seeking  disengagement  and 
peace  in  the  Midddle  East.  All  of  us  say 
"Amen"  to  his  hopeful  conclusion  that 
"a  formal  truce  and  disengagement 
agreement  between  Israel  and  Syria 
would  be  as  worthy  a  monument  as 
could  be  conceived  to  the  memories  of 
the  dead  in  Maalot  and  Lebanon." 

This  Congress  again  has  gone  on  rec- 
ord decrying  the  violence  and  bloodshed 
that  is  staining  that  unfortunate  area 
of  the  world.  The  Senate  passed  its  reso- 
lution unanimously.  To  date,  there  are 
324  cospcmsors  in  the  House  for  the  reso- 
lution condemning  the  brutal  terrorist 
attack  upon  the  children  in  the  school 
at  Maalot  and  urlng  the  President  to 
raise  the  matter  in  the  U.N.  Security 
Council. 

I  am  attaching  copies  of  Mr.  Grose's 
article  and  the  resolution: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  20,  1974] 
On  thx  Asrxs  or  Maaixst 
(By  Peter  Grose) 
In  the  space  of  one  short  week,  the  emo- 
tions of  those  concerned  with  making  peace 
between  Arabs  and  IsraeUs  have  gyrated  from 
grief  to  fury  to  futility  to  something  on  the 
way  euphoria.  The  sense  of  futility  grew  from 
the  terror  and  violence  of  Maalot  and  Leb- 
anon— just  at  a  moment  when  Israel  and  Sy- 
ria, that  most  Intransigent  of  the  neighbor- 
ing Arab  states,  seemed  on  the  verge  of  a 
far-reaching  security  accord. 

On  Saturday  came  a  sudden  revival  of 
hope.  The  leaders  of  Syria  and  Israel  alike 
obviously  perceived  their  national  Interests 
In  reaching  an  agreement,  transcending  the 
passions  and  frustrations  of  a  tense  moment. 
They  signalled  readiness  to  act  on  these  per- 
ceptions— however  unpopular  any  accommo- 
dation may  prove  to  be  among  extremists  on 
both  sides. 

The  disengagement  agreement  that  Secre- 
tary of  State  Kissinger  is  now  piecing  to- 
gether between  Jerusalem  and  Damascus  Is 
likely  to  be  far  more  firmly  baaed  than  It 
might  otherwise  have  been,  for  having  been 
completed  on  the  ashes  of  Maalot.  If  the  in- 
terests In  reaching  the  accommodation  were 
so  great  as  to  permit  emotional  peoples  to 
rise  above  one  of  the  starkest  fiares  of  hatred 
that  the  area  has  seen,  then  there  might — 
Just  might— be  sooxethlng  durable  on  which 
a  generation  can  build  a  peace  after  all. 


Against  the  long  record  of  dashed  expecta- 
Uons,  there  U  no  need  to  belabor  the  point 
that  a  military  disengagement  on  the  Goan 
Heights  is  not  peace.  But  bad  news  and  sug- 
picions  are  so  endemic  to  the  Middle  East 
that  It  would  be  equaUy  muddling  to  dismiss 
Syrian-Israel  disengagement  as  merely  a 
modest  first  step. 

The  accord,  once  concluded,  can  be  taien 
as  firm  repudiation  of  the  old  Arab  Ideology 
that  forbade  any  notice  to  be  taken  that  a 
Zionist  state  exists  in  the  Middle  East:  it 
there  are  not  good  relations  between  Israel 
and  the  Arabs,  there  are  at  least  relations- 
mutual  undertakings,  Joint  ventures  in  now- 
ever  limited  a  sphere.  A  growing  accepunce 
of  the  fact  of  Israel  has  been  detected  among 
Arab  thinkers  ever  since  1967;  now  that  ac- 
ceptance is  being  codified  In  a  formal  agree- 
ment. 

In  this  context,  Syria  is  far  more  slgnifl. 
cant  than  Egypt.  President  Sadat  has  already 
negotiated  a  disengagement  accord  with 
Israel,  but  Egyptian  credenUals  among  many 
Arabs,  certainly  the  more  radical  parties,  are 
Increasingly  sxispect,  along  with  the  other 
right-wing  and  monarchist  Arab  regimes.  8y. 
rla,  by  contrast,  has  impeccably  Arab,  im- 
peccably radical,  credentials,  as  the  cauMron 
of  Arab  nationalism  nearly  a  century  ago  and 
as  the  most  Ideologically  hostile  of  Israel's 
neighbors. 

The  Syrian  accord  will  be  almost  as  im- 
portant to  President  Sadat's  security  as  to 
Israel's,  for  the  last  four  months  have  carght 
the  Egyptian  leader  In  a  dangerously  exposed 
position.  As  long  as  only  one  Arab  govern- 
ment had  found  the  way  the  grant  long- 
withheld  recognition  to  Israel,  that  govern- 
ment had  to  be  considered  vulnerable  to  re- 
prisals from  extremists  around  the  Arab 
world.  Now,  Mr.  Sadat's  calculated  risks  of 
last  January  seem  to  be  receiving  an  impres- 
sive endorsement  from  a  Syrian  Baathist; 
the  politics  of  accommodation  has  ceased  to 
be  unthinkable  for  any  Arab  leader  who  fan- 
cied staying  In  power,  and  aUve. 

Another  side  effect  of  a  Syrian -Israeli 
agreement  could  lead  to  a  shift  In  the  global 
diplomacy  of  the  Middle  East.  Last  Decem- 
ber, at  the  opening  of  the  ceremonial  Geneva 
conference  on  the  Middle  East,  the  Soviet 
and  Israeli  Foreign  Ministers  met  for  the 
first  time  in  more  than  six  years.  Andrei  A. 
Gromyko  Informed  Abba  Eban  that  Moscow 
hoped  to  resume  diplomatic  relations  with 
Israel  at  the  first  sign  of  significant  diplo- 
matic progress. 

The  Israelis  were  disappointed  that  Mos- 
cow seemed  unable  to  consider  the  Egyptian 
disengagement  of  January  as  "significant 
progress,"  but  anticipate  that  a  second  agree- 
ment, concluded  formally  at  the  Geneva 
conference  with  Soviet  participation,  could 
provide  the  pretext  to  end  the  nearly  seven 
years  of  diplomatic  rupture  between  Israel 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  Resumption  of  diplo- 
matic relations  would  not  necessarily  make 
for  much  cordiality.  But  It  would  resolve  a 
long-term  asymmetry  in  Israel's  world  role, 
and  could  be  of  specific  benefit  In  matters 
Involving  Soviet  Jews. 

Agamst  the  grief  and  human  tragedy  with 
which  this  past  week  began,  the  most  im- 
mediately heartening  aspect  of  an  Israeli- 
Syrian  accord  would  be  the  cniahmg  blow  It 
would  deliver  to  fanatic  terrorist  designs.  A 
lunaUc  fringe,  posing  fraudulently  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Palestinian  people,  has 
sought  above  all  to  disrupt  any  diplomatic 
progress  that  would  tend  to  legitimize  the 
Israeli  state:  a  shocked  world  has  seen  the 
length  to  which  these  gangsters  will  go.  Now, 
It  seems,  their  piirpose  is  frustrated.  A  formal 
truce  and  disengagement  agreement  between 
Israel  and  Syria  would  be  as  worthy  a  mon- 
xmient  as  could  be  conceived  to  the  memortea 
of  the  dead  in  Maalot  and  Lebanon. 
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RESOLtmON 


Whereas  Arab  terrorists  have  threatened 
the  lives  of  90  Israeli  school  children;  and 

Whereas  these  cruel  and  heartless  acts 
only  exacerbate  tensions  In  the  Middle  East 
at  a  time  when  very  serious  efforts  are  being 
xoade  to  negotiate  a  lasting  peace;  and 

Whiereas  such  acta  of  violence  are  an  af- 
front to  human  decency  and  standards  of 
civilized  conduct  between  nations;  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

KttoloeA,  That  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  sense  of  the  Hotise  that — 

(1)  it  most  strongly  condemns  this  and  all 
acts  of  terrorism; 

(2)  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  should  and  are  hereby  urged  and  re- 
quested to  (a)  call  upon  all  governments  to 
condemn  this  Inhuman  act  of  violence 
against  innocent  victims;  and  (b)  strongly 
urge  the  governments  who  harbor  these 
groups  and  Individuals  to  take  appropriate 
action  to  rid  their  countries  of  those  who 
subvert  the  peace  through  terrorism  and 
senseless  violence. 

(3)  the  President  should  request  the 
American  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions to  take  appropriate  action  before  that 
body  in  order  to  have  introduced  a  Security 
Council  resolution  condemning  this  brutal 
act  of  violence. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Chappell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'NnLL),  from  4:30  today  and  Wednes- 
day, May  22,  on  account  of  attending  fu- 
neral of  a  friend. 

Mr.  Hblstoski  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  accoimt  of  ofQcisd  business. 

Mr.  Klucztnski  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  accoimt  of  officisil  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  follov^lng  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  HmsHAW)  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter:) 

Mr.  Cleveland,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Shkiver,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Yoxmc  of  Alaska,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Talcott,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HoRTON.  for  60  minutes,  on  May  29. 

Mr.  RoNCALLO  of  New  York,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  May  22. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BRECKnnuDGE) .  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Kastenmeier,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Aspm,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MiTCHXLL  of  Maryland,  for  60  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzuc.  for  10  mlnutM,  today. 

Mr.  Hakkinotom.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  HscHLXR  of  West  Virginia  and  to 
include  extraneous  material,  on  HJl. 
13834.  the  Standby  Energy  Emergency 
Authorities  Act,  which  was  considered 
under  suspension  of  the  rules  today. 

Mr.  CoNTE  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks on  H.R.  13834,  Standby  Energy 
Emergency  Authorities  Act. 

Mr.  Petseb  to  have  his  remarks  In- 
serted at  the  beginning  of  the  debate  on 
H.R.  13221. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HiNSHAw),  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Yotmo  of  Alaska  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Nelssn. 

Mr.  PiNDLET  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Hanrahan. 

Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Hunt  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  McClosket. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  BURGENER. 

Mr.  Landgrebe  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  HiTBEB  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Whitehtjrst. 

Mr.  Arustbong. 

Mr.  CiRANE  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Beard. 

Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Veysey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Battman  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT. 

Mr.  McDade.       \ 

(The  following  (Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Breoeinridge),  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  MnnsH. 

Mr.  Vander  Veen. 

Mr.  Luken. 

Mr.  MoAKLEY  in  10  instsLnces. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  WoLFT  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  HAmLTON . 

Ms.  Holtzman  In  10  instances. 

Mr.  Hunoate  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Vanik. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Studds  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  DOKnncK  V.  Daniels. 

Mr.  Hawkins  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Frassr  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Pickle. 

Mr.  Won  Pat. 

Mr.  Gaydos  in  10  Instances. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 


SENATE   BIT  J I   REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  3473.  An  act  to  authorize  ^proprlatlona 
for  the  Department  of  State  and  the  United 
States  Information  Agency,  and  for  other 
purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 


Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  tmd  foimd 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJR.  10942.  An  act  to  amend  the  Migra- 
tory Bird  Treaty  Act  of  July  3,  1918  (40  Stat. 
755),  as  amended,  to  extend  and  adapt  its 
provisions  to  the  Convention  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Government  of  Japan 
for  the  protection  of  migratory  birds  and 
birds  In  danger  of  extinction,  and  their  en- 
vironment, concluded  at  the  city  of  Tokyo, 
March  4,  1972. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  2835.  An  act  to  rename  the  first  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  Center  located  near 
Frankim,  N.C.,  and  the  Cross  Timbers  Na- 
tional Grasslands  In  Texas  In  honor  of 
former  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BRECKINRirfoE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  3  o'clock  and  42  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  May  22,  1974,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Spealter's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2338.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  an  amendment 
to  the  request  for  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1978  f<»'  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
(H.  Doc.  No.  93-300);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2339.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  amendments  to 
the  request  for  impropriations  for  foreign 
assistance  for  fiscal  year  1975  (H.  Doc.  No. 
93-301 ) ;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Approprlatlona 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2340.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Comptroller) ,  transmitting  a  list 
of  contract  award  dates  for  the  period  May  16 
through  August  15,  1974,  pursuant  to  10 
U£.C.  139;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2341.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  (Financial  Management), 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  by 
repealing  the  requirement  that  only  certain 
offloers  with  aeronautical  ratings  may  com- 
mand flying  units  of  the  Air  Force:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2342.  A  letter  from  the  Sec»'etary  of  Hous- 
ing and  UlOaji  Development,  transmitting 
the  Department's  annual  report  on  improv- 
ing program  management,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1968,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

2343.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Aaslatant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  a  proposed  concession  contract  for  the 
continued  operation  of  a  campground  store 
and  bicycle  rental  service  within  the  Great 
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Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  for  a  term 
ending  December  31,  1978,  pursuant  to  16 
U.S.C.  ITb-l;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

2344.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
titles  VII  and  VIII  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  and  for  other  p^irpoaes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

2345.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trana- 
portatlon,  transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
the  Implementation  of  the  national  trans- 
portation policy  recommendations  submitted 
to  Congress  In  1971,  pur8\iant  to  section  3(b) 
of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act 
of  1970  (49  U.S.C.  1702(b)  ];  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Recsivxo  Feom  thz   Comptxoixu  Gemzsal 

2346.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  states,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  audit  of  payments  from  the 
specUl  bank  account  to  the  Lockheed  Air- 
craft Corp.  for  the  C-;5A  aircraft  pro- 
gram during  the  quarter  ended  March  31. 
1974,  pursuant  to  section  802(b)  of  Publlo 
Law  93-153;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2347.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port that  the  Department  of  Defense's  re- 
quirement for  alr-condltloning  military 
family  housing  In  Hawaii  U  unnecessary;  to 
^e  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Trm  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  1139.  Reeolutlon  pro- 
viding for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  10701.  A 
bill  to  amend  the  act  of  October  27,  1985, 
relating  to  public  works  on  rivers  and  har- 
bors to  provide  for  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  certain  port  facilities  (Rept.  No.  93- 
1053).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  1140.  Resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  14449. 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  mobilization  of 
community  development  and  assistance  serv- 
ices and  to  establish  a  Community  Action 
Administration  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  administer  such 
programs  (Rept.  No.  93-1084).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1141.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  HJl.  14832.  A  bill  to 
provide  for  a  temporary  increase  In  the  pub- 
lic debt  limit  (Rept.  No.  93-1066).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  Tnrrt   public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BERGLAND: 
H.R.  14907.  A  bill  to  provide  for  adequate 
reserves  of  certain  agrlctiltural  commodities, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BX7ROENER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Wwttax) : 
H.B.  14908.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  sex  or  marital  status 


m  the  granting  of  credit;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BYRON: 
HJl.  14909.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission -Act  to  provide  that  under 
certain  circumstances  exclusive  territorial 
arrangements  shall  be  deemed  lawful;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Cora- 
meroe. 

By  Mr.  COHEN: 
HJL  14910.  A  biU  to  provide  benefits  for 
sufferers  from  byaslnolsls;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Ms.  COLLINS  of  HllnoU  (for  her- 
seU,  Mr.  Mttchzix  of  Maryland,  and 
Mr.  Rox) : 
HJl.  14911.  A  biU  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the   Social   Security   Act   to  include   breast 
prosthesis  among  the  items  and  services  for 
which  payment  may  be  made  under  the  sup- 
plementary medical  insurance  program;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CONABLE: 
HJl.   14912.   A   biU  to   amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
for  a  partial  exe»iptlon  from  duty  for  ar- 
ticles previously  exported  from  the  United 
States  composed  in  part  of  fabricated  com- 
ponents theprgducts  of  the  United'  States, 
when  return^Safter  having  been  exported, 
without  having  been  advanced  in  value  or 
improved  la  condition  while  abroad;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DIOQS: 
HJl.  14913.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Sugi 
of   1948  to  terminate  the  quotafor 
Africa;  to  the  Committee  on  AgrtCult 
By  Mr.  FREY : 
HJl.  14914.  A  bill  to  amend  section  63  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  in  order 
to  permit  penalties  incurred  because  of  pre- 
mature withdrawal  of  funds  from  time  sav- 
ings   accounts   or   deposit    to    be    deducted 
from  gross  Income  In  calculating  adjusted 
gross  Income;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PREY  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Boocs. 
Mr.    Kastenmeixb,    and    Mr.    Maoi- 

CAN)  : 

H.R.  14915.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  uniform 
application  of  safety  standards  for  mobile 
homes  and  recreational  vehicles  In  inter- 
state commerce,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FROEHLICH: 

HJl.  14916.  A  bUl  to  extend  further  the 
deadline  for  seeking  assistance  under  section 
321  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act,  as  amended  by  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act",  approved  January  a,  1974;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

H£.  14917.  A  bin  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  al- 
teration of  certain  bridges  over  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States,  for  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  cost  of  such  alterations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  owners  of 
such  bridges,  and  for  other  purposes"  to 
extend  its  coverage  to  the  alteration  of  ad- 
ditional bridges  over  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mrs.  ORASSO: 

HJl.  14918.  A  bill  to  encourage  State  and 
local  governments  to  reform  their  real  prop- 
erty tax  systems  so  as  to  decrease  the  real 
property  tax  burden  of  low  and  moderate 
Income  individuals  who  have  attained  age 
68:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  EtSINZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Shbiyxs.  and  Mr.  SARAsnf ) : 

HJl.  14019.  A  bUI  to  establish  a  National 
Center  for  the  Prevention  and  Control  of 
Rape  and  provide  financial  assistance  for  a 
research  and  demonstration  program  into  the 


causes,  consequences,  prevention,  treatment, 
and  control  of  rape;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Teaotji,  Mr.  MosRDt,  Mr.  Oolowa- 
TXR,  Mr.  PuQTJA.  B4r.  Stiuncton,  Mr. 
Wtducb,  Mr.  Hanna,  Mr.  EacB,  Mr 
Rox,  Mr.  Conlan,  Mr.  BxaoLAND,  Mr 
Pakkis.  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Cxomin,  Mr. 
Brown  of  CaUfomia,  Mr.  Mastin  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Mn.>-oxu.  Mr. 
KxTCRTTM.  Mr.  Tboxnton.  and  Mr' 

OtTNTXS)  : 

HJl.  14920.  A  bUl  to  further  the  conduct 
of  research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tions in  geothermal  energy  technologies,  to 
establish  a  geothermal  energy  coordination 
and  management  project,  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  to  pro- 
vide for  the  funding  of  activities  relating  to 
geothermal  energy,  to  amend  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958  to  pro- 
vide for  the  carrying  out  of  research  and  de- 
velopment in  geothermal  energy  technology, 
to  carry  out  a  program  of  demonstrations  in 
technologies  for  the  utilization  of  geothermal 
resources,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tlw 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
ByMr.  MARAZm: 
HJl.  14921.  A  bill  to  improve  education  by 
increasing  the  freedom  of  the  Nation's  teach- 
ers to  change  employment  across  State  lines 
without  substantial  loss  of  retirement  bene- 
fits throiigh  establishment  of  a  Federal -State 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  14922.  A  bill  for  the  general  revision 
of-the  Copyright  Law,  title  17,  of  the  United 
Siates  Code,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  14923.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  loans  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  businesses 
deriving  any  part  of  their  revenues  from 
gambling;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

ByMr.  PEYSER: 
HJl.  14924.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  re- 
imbursement   of    regulated    public    utility 
companies  engaged   In   the   sale   of  electric 
power   at  the   retail  level  for   any   amoimt 
expended  for  resldtial  fuel  oil  which  is  more 
than  $7JK>  a  barrel;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  PODELL: 
HJL  14936.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Education 
Ac$  of  1966  to  provide  for  the  Women's  equal 
education  opp>ortunlty  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    ROGERS    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Caxtxx.  Mr.  Ktxos.  Mr.  Jaxmait,  Ms. 
Abstto,    Mr.    BiAooi,    Mr.    Binohaic. 
Mr.     Clxvzland,     Mr.     CONTX,     Mr. 
CaoNDf.   Mr.    Danixlson,    Mr.    Gil- 
MAif,   Mrs.   Orasso,   Mr.   Hxlstoski, 
Mr.   MATSxrifACA.   Mr.   MosHKX,    Mr. 
MtTKTHA,    Mr.    RxiD.    Mr.    Rosx,   Mr. 
Rosenthal,    Mr.    Owens,    Mr.   Sab- 
banes,  Mr.  St  Oxxuain,  Mr.  Stttdds, 
and  Mr.  Wow  Pat)  : 
HJl.  14926.  A  bill  to  provide  tar  the  devel- 
opment of  a  long-range  plan  to  advance  the 
national    attack    on    arthritis    and    related 
musciiloskeletal    diseases    and    for    arthritis 
training  and  demonstration  centers,  axtd  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Inters 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  8ARASIN: 
HJL   14927.  A  bUl  to  esUblish  an  office 
within  the  Congress  with  a  toll-free  tele- 
phone number,  to  be  known  as  the  Congres- 
sional Advisory  Legislative  Line  (CALL),  to 
provide  the  American  people  with  free  and 
open  access  to  information,  on  an  Immediate 
basis,   relating  to   the  status  of  legislative 
proposals  pending  before  the  Congress;   to 
the  Oonunittee  on  House  Admlntstratioa 
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By    Mr.    SARASIN    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Anderson  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Battman, 

Mrs.    CHiSBOLM,    Mr.    Cohen,    Mr. 

CoTTGHLiN,    Mr.    Heinz,    Mrs.    Holt. 

Ms.    Hqltzman.    Mr.    Johnson    of 

Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Lxtken, 

Mr.    MrrcHEix    of   New    York,    Mr. 

RoTTSH,  Mr.  Rttfte,  Mr.  J.  William 

Stanton.    Mr.    Tsazlzr,    and    Mr. 

Wtman)  : 

HJl.  14928.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Regional 

Ball   Reorganization   Act   of    1973   to   allow 

adequate  time  for  citizen  participation  In 

public  hearings,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 

the   Committee   on   Interstate   and   Foregn 

Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SHRIVSR : 
H£.  14929.  A  bill  to  adjust  target  prices 
established  under  the  Agricultural  and  Con- 
siuner  Protection  Act  of  1973,  as  amended,  for 
the  1974  through  1877  crops  of  wheat  and 
feed  grains  to  reflect  changes  In  farm  pro- 
duction costs  and  yields;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  DsviNE) : 

HJl.  14930.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  vn  and 

Vin  of  the  Public  Health  Services  Act,  and 

for  orher  purposes;    to  the   Committee   on 

Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  14931.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BTAOGERS   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Jasman,  Mr.  DiNCELL,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr. 
PoDELL.    Mr.    Helstoski.    Mr.    Met- 
CALnc,  Mr.  Kvtkensall,  Mr.  Skttbitz, 
and  Mr.  Shoup)  : 
HJl.  14932.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970  and  the  Hazard- 
ous Materials  Transportation  Control  Act  of 
1970  to  authorize  additional  appropriations, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON: 
HJl.  14933.  A  bill  to  establish  a  NaUonal 
Economic  Preparedness  Coundl  and  a  Na- 
tional Commodities  Survey  Office,  to  control 
self -dealing  pricing  practices  of  oil  companies 
and  to  terminate  certain  tax  preferences  of 
such  companies,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  TIERNAN: 
H.R.  14934.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  long-range  plan  to  advance 
the  national  attack  on  arthritis  and  related 
musculoskeletal    diseases   and   for   arthritis 
training  and  demonstration  centers,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Commute  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Conmierce. 
ByMr.  WHITE: 
H.R.  14935.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  44,  United 
States  Code,  to  strengthen  the  authority  of 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  with 
respect  to  records  management  by  Federal 
agencies,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Operations. 


By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 
H.R.   14936.  A  bill   to  establish  a  Marine 
Fisheries  Conservation  Fund:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
ByMr.  OILMAN: 
H.R.  14937.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  pen- 
sions paid  to  retired  policemen  or  firemen 
or  their  dependents,  or  to  the  widows  or  other 
survivors  of  deceased  policemen  or  firemen, 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  income  tax;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  KEMP: 
HJl.  14938.  A  bUl  to  create  a  President's 
Commission  on  Olympic  Sports  to  evaluate 
and  formulate  recommendations  concerning 
participation  of  the   United   States  in  the 
Olympic    games    and    other    international 
competition  in  the  Olympic  sports;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LUKEN: 
H.R.   14939.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  nubile 
ovsmershlp  of  all  documents  prepared  for  or 
by  any  elected  Federal  offllcal  in  connection 
with  the  performance  of. the  duties  of  such 
official;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Ms.  ABZUG: 
H.J.  Res.  1022.  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing October  10,  1974,  as  the  "90th  Commemo- 
rative of  Eleanor  Roosevelt's  Birth";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
H.J.  Res.  1023.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  the  period  from 
September  16  through  September  22.  1974.  as 
"National   Learning   Disabilities   Week";    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LATTA: 
H.J.  Res.  1024.  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  premises  occupied  by  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  as  the  official  residence  of 
the  Vice  President,  effective  upon  the  ter- 
mination of  service  of  the  incumbent  Chief  of 
Naval    Operations;     to    the    Committee    on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HUBER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  600.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President,  acting  through  the  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations  Organization,  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  place  the 
question  of  human  rights  violations  In  the 
Soviet-occupied  Ukraine  on  the  agenda  of 
the  United  Nations  Organization;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KETCHUM   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Archer.    Mr.    Bauman,    Mr.    Beard. 
Mr.  BiAGGi,  Mrs.  BooGS,  Mr.  Boland, 
Mr.  Brat,  Mr.  Brotzuan,  Mrs.  Chis- 
HOLic,   Mr.   Denholm,  Mr.   Eilberg, 
Mrs.  Orasso,  Mr.  OirrER,  Mr.  Httbxx, 
Mr.   Hunt,   Mr.   Ichosd,   Mr.   Land- 
grebe.    Mr.    Lent,    Mr.    Mathis    of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Melcrer,  Mr.  Parris. 
Mr.  PoDELL.  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona, 
and  Mr.  Thone)  : 
H.   Res.    1133.   Resolution   expressing   the 
sense  of  the  House  regarding  the  reclassifica- 
tion of  servicemen  listed  as  missing  In  action 


in  Southeast  Asia  to  presumptive  finding  of 
death  status:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  KETCHUM    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bob  Wilson,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  and  Mr. 
Cochran)  : 
H.   Res.    1134.   Resolution   expressing   the 
sense  of  the  House  regarding  the  reclassifica- 
tion of  servicemen  listed  as  missing  in  action 
in  Southeast  Asia  to  presumptive  finding  of 
death  status;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  LENT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Koch, 
and  Mr.  Hooan)  : 
H.  Res.  1136.  Resolution  to  condemn  acts 
of  Arab  terrorism;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By    Mr.    O'NEILL    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr. 
Laroomarsino,   Mr.   Hooan,   Mr.   do 
Pont,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Van  Desrlin.  Mr.  Esch,  Mr.  Hor- 
ton,  Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Btron, 
and  Mr.  Crane)  : 
H.  Res.  1186.  Resolution  to  condenm  ter- 
rorltt  killings  of  schocdchildren  in  Israel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.   SHOUP: 
H.  Res.  1137.  Resolution  directing  that  full 
consideration  be  given  to  the  possible  use  of 
solar  energy  in  construction  of  Federal  buUd- 
ings;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    WALSH     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Cleveland,  Mr.  Gttnter,  Mr.  Abdnor, 
Mr.  Hossns,  Mr.  Ketchttm.  Mr.  Mil- 
ford,    Mr.    Hunt,    Mr.    WHirEHmtsT, 
and  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan) : 
H.   Res.   1138.   Resolution   to  require   the 
administration  of  an  oath  to  each  Member 
of  the  House  prior  to  the  consideration  of 
any  resolution  of  Impeachment;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XX,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

482.  By  tlie  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  rela- 
tive to  the  tax-exempt  status  of  State  and 
local  bonds  for  federally  aided  projects;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

483.  Also,  memorial  of  the  LegUIature  of 
the  State  of  CalUornla,  relative  to  off-shore 
oil  and  gas  production;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

484.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relaUve  to  Issuanee 
of  a  postage  stamp  commemorating  'Snow- 
shoe"  Johnson;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

486.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Colorado,  relative  to  the  most-fav- 
ored-nation treatment  of  countries  which 
deny  ttiehr  citizens  the  right  or  opportunity 
to  emigrate;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


SENATE— ruesrfay.  May  21, 1974 


The  Senate  met  at  9:15  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  ElASTLAND). 


■PHAYIR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DJD..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Holy  God,  Thou  hast  made  us  for 
Thyself,  and  our  hearts  are  ever  restless 


until  they  rest  In  Thee.  In  this  hallowed 
moment  we  turn,  from  the  duties  of  the 
day  and  "slip  away  from  every  cumber- 
ing care  to  spend  awhile  with  Thee  In 
humble,  grateful  prayer."  Help  us  to  see 
that  there  Is  no  distinction  between  the 
spiritual  and  the  practical— that  all  life 
Is  lived  In  eternity,  partitioned  ontr  by 
death — and  the  purpose  of  life  Is  to  de- 
velop a  personality  worthy  of  eternal  sur- 
vival. Give  us  grace  to  keep  things  and 
persons  and  choices  under  the  perspec- 


tive of  eternity.  May  we  come  to  under- 
stand that  worship  and  work  are  indis- 
tinguishable when  all  of  life  is  given  to 
following  Thee.  By  faith  may  we  live 
aware  that  Thou  art  above  us.  around  us, 
and  underneath  us  forever.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
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day,  May  20.  1974.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETIN08  DURINO 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
iinanimous  consent  that  all  conunlttees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  CERTAIN 
ITEMS  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
iinanlraous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  821.  823,  826.  827,  828,  and  829. 

"Hie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  AMATEUR  ATHLETIC  ACT 
OF  1974 

The  bill  (S.  3500)  to  promote  and  co- 
ordinate amateur  athletic  activity  In  the 
United  States  and  in  international  com- 
petition in  which  American  citizens  par- 
ticipate and  to  promote  physical  fitness, 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  3500 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  znay  be  cited  as  tbe  "Amateur  Athletic 
Act  of  1974". 

TTTLB   I— GENERAL   PROVISIONS 

DaCIAaATION    OF    POUCT 

fe«c.  101.  (a)  FiKDiNOs. — Tbe  Congress  Onds 
acd^eclares  that — 

^N^  Amatein-  athletic  activity.  Including 
competition,  and  physical  fitness  are  valu- 
able tn  the  develc^ment  of  Indlvidtials  and 
tbe  strengthening  of  the  Nation. 

(2>  International  competition  between 
amateur  athletes  contributes  to  International 
peace  and  understanding. 

(3)  Tbe  fuU  potential  benefits  of  amateur 
athletic  competition  have  not  been  realized 
because  varlovts  private  organizations  in  the 
United  States  have  not  been  able  to  coordi- 
nate their  efforts. 

(4)  Organized  amateur  athletic  competi- 
tion to  conducted  through  the  uae  of  facul- 
ties of  interstate  commerce  or  is  activity 
which  affects  Interstate  commerce.  Interna- 
tional amateur  athletic  competition  Involv- 
ing American  citizens  Is  conducted  through 
the  use  of  facilities  of  foreign  commerce. 

(b)  PcaposKs. — It.  is  therefore  declared  to 
be  the  purpose  of  the  Congress  In  this  Act 
to  establish  an  Amateur  Sports  Board  to 
coordinate  amateur  athletic  competition  and 
a  National  Sports  Development  Foundation 
to  support  and  encourage  athletic  activity 
and  physical  fitness. 

DDnrrnoNS 

Sac.  loa.  As  used  In  this  Act,  unlen  the 
context  otherwise  requires — 

(1)  "amateur  athlete"  means  an  individual 
who  trains  for  and  participates  In  amateur 
athletic  ecHspetltlon  in  accordance  with  ap- 
plicable rules  of  amateurism. 


(2)  "amateur  athletic  competition"  means 
a  contest,  event,  game,  meet,  match,  tour- 
nament, or  other  program  in  which  only 
amateur  athletes  are  permitted  to  compete; 

(3)  "Board"  means  the  Amateur  Sports 
Board,  established  imder  section  201  of  this 
Act: 

(4)  "Chairman"  means  tbe  Chairman  of 
the  Board; 

(6)  "chartered  q?orts  association"  means  a 
not-for-profit  corporation  which  holds  a 
charter  granted  by  the  Board  In  accordance 
with  thU  Act; 

(5)  "eligible  amateur  athlete"  means  an 
athlete  who  Is  eligible  for  amateur  athletic 
competition  under  applicable  age,  amateur- 
Ism,  and  athletic  abUlty  or  performance 
standards; 

(7)  "Foundation"  means  the  National 
Sports  Development  Foundation,  established 
under  section  301  of  this  Act; 

(8)  "International  competition"  means  any 
organized  amateur  athletic  competition  In 
which  Individuals  or  teams,  aU  of  whom  of- 
flclaUy  represent  the  United  States  as  deter- 
mined by  a  chartered  sports  organization, 
compete  against  individuals  or  teams  of  any 
other  nation,  aU  of  whom  officially  represent 
such  other  nation  as  determined  by  the  ap- 
propriate sports  governing  body  of  such 
nation; 

(9)  "President"  means  the  President  of  tbe 
Foundation; 

(10)  "restricted  competition"  means  ama- 
teur athletic  competition  which  Is  restricted 
to  a  specific  class  of  amateur  athletes,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  high  school  ath- 
letes, collegiate  athletes,  and  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  or  any  other  such  group  or 
category; 

(11)  "sanction"  means  a  certification  of 
approval; 

(12)  "sport,"  as  -used  In  sections  201 
through  204  of  this  Act,  means  a  category  of 
amateur  athletic  competition  which  is  a  part 
of  the  program  at  the  Olympic  games,  in- 
cluding archery,  athletics  (track  and  field), 
basketball,  boxing,  canoe  and  kayak,  cycling, 
fencing,  soccer-football,  equestrian  sports, 
gymnastics,  team  handball,  field  hockey. 
Judo,  rowing,  shooting,  voUeyball,  welghtllft- 
Ing.  wrestling,  yachting,  swlmmlng-dlvlng 
and  water  polo,  modern  pentathlon  and 
biathlon,  bobsledding,  Ice  hockey,  figure  skat- 
ing, speed  skating,  skiing,  and  luge,  and  such 
other  categories  as  may  subsequently  be 
Included  in  such  program: 

(13)  "sports  organization"  means  a  club, 
federation,  union,  association,  or  other  group, 
except  a  chartered  sports  association,  which 
qranaors  or  rarganizee  any  amateur  athletic 
competition  in  which  amateur  athletes  nmy 
compete  If  they  are  members  of  or  affiliated 
with  an  institution  which  is  a  member  of 
auch  group; 

(14)  "Trustees"  means  the  board  of  trust- 
ees of  the  Foimdatlon;  and 

( 16)  "unrestricted  competition"  means  any 
international  amateur  athletic  competition 
or  any  domestic  amatexir  athletic  competition 
directly  related  to  qualifying  amateur  ath- 
letes for  international  competition.  Includ- 
ing, but  not  Umlted  to,  national  champlon- 
ahlps  or  Olympic  trials,  in  wbich  aU  eligible 
amateur  athletes  may  participate.  Tbe  term 
does  not  Include  restricted  competition. 

TITLE  n— COORDINATION  OF  AMATEUR 

ATHLETIC  Atmvrrr 

AMATwan  BPoaiB  Boaaa 
Sac.  301.  (a)  BaTABUBBHXHT. — ^There  is  es- 
tablished, in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  thU  section,  an  Independent  agency  of  the 
United  States  to  be  known  as  tbe  Amateiir 
^xnts  Board. 

(b)  MxKsoui.— (1)  Tbe  Board  shall  be 
composed  of  five  members  Including  a  Chair- 
man.  The   President  of   the   United   States 


shall  appoint  five  qualified  individuals  to  be 
members  of  the  Board,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  It  Is  tbe 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  initial  appoint- 
ments to  the  Board  should  be  made  within 
60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  As  used  In  thta  subsection,  "qualified 
Individual"  means  an  ind;,vldual  who  is  dis- 
Ungulahed  for  bis  dedicauon  to  the  highest 
Ideals  of  amateur  athletic  competition,  his 
freedom  from  bias,  and  bis  knowledge  and 
experience  In  amateur  sports,  including 
amateur  sports  competition,  administration 
and  development  and  who  is  equipped  by 
experience,  known  talents,  and  interests  to 
further  the  policy  of  this  Act  effectively, 
positively,  and  Independently  If  appointed 
to  be  a  member  of  tbe  Board. 

(8)  The  President  of  tbe  United  States 
shall  make  appointments  In  such  a  way  that 
at  no  time  shall  there  be  less  than  one  mem- 
ber who  is  an  amateur  athlete  who  has  en- 
gaged within  3  years  prior  to  such  nomina- 
tion, in  international  competition,  and  so 
that  at  no  time  wlU  there  be  any  member 
wbo  Is  an  oflloer,  director,  or  employee  of 
any  sports  organization,  or  more  than  one 
member  who  has  been  an  officer,  director,  or 
employee  of  tbe  same  sports  organization. 
Due  regard  shall  be  given,  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  members  of  the  Board,  to  refiectlng 
the  diversity  of  those  who  engage  in  sports 
and  amateur  athletics,  with  appropriate 
weight  given  to  such  factors  as  race,  age, 
and  aex. 

(c)  CHAiBiCAir. — The  members  of  the 
Board  shaU  select  one  member  to  be  the 
Chairman. 

(d)  TxaMa  or  Orricx. — Tbe  terms  of 
office  of  the  members  first  taking  office  shall 
expire  as  designated  by  the  President  at  tbe 
tune  of  nomination,  one  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  one  at  the  end  of  tbe  second  year, 
one  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  and  two  at 
the  end  of  tbe  fourth  year.  The  mem.ber  se- 
lected as  Chatrman  shaU  serve  as  Chairman 
untu  bis  term  of  office  as  a  member  expires 
and  a  succeeaor  to  duly  selected.  A  successor 
to  a  member  of  tbe  Board  shaU  be  appointed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  member 
and  ShaU  have  a  term  of  office  which  shall 
expire  4  years  from  the  date  of  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  hU  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed. No  m«nber  of  the  Board  or  former 
member  of  the  Board,  upon  the  expiration 
of  hto  term  of  office,  may  be  reappointed  to 
anotber  term  of  office  as  a  member  of  the 
Board,  except  the  original  member  who  sits 
for  a  1-year  term. 

(e)  Stait. — ^The  Chairman,  with  the  con- 
currence of  at  least  three  other  members  of 
the  Board,  to  authorized  to^ 

(1)  determine  the  qualifications,  appoint, 
fix  the  compensation,  and  assign  the  duties 
of  an  executive  director,  attorneys,  research- 
ers, and  such  other  full-time  and  part-time 
employeee  as  the  Board  deems  necessary  or 
appropriate,  without  regard  to  tbe  provisions 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments In  the  competitive  service,  pro- 
vided such  compensation  to  not  In  excess  of 
the  maxlmxmi  rate  for  OS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  SSS3  of  title  8,  United 
States  Code;  and 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
servloes  to  tbe  same  extent  as  to  authorized 
by  section  8109  of  title  8,  United  States  Code, 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  8100  a  day  for  an 
Individual. 

(f)  OoKrarsATioH  or  Mticbbs. — A  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
pepses  Incurred  In  the  performance  of  the 
duUes  of  the  Board  and  shall  receive  81S0 
per  diem  when  engaged  In  tbe  actual  per- 
formance of  hto  duties  as  a  member. 
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(g)  MSBCxiXANXorrs.-^(l)  The  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Servloes  shall  furntoh  the 
Board  with  such  offices,  equipment,  supplies, 
and  services  as  it  is  authorized  to  furnish  to 
any  other  agency  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States. 

(3)  The  Board  shall  have  a  seal  which 
shall  be  Judicially  recognized. 

(3)  Three  members  of  the  Board  shaU  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  tbe  conduct  of  busi- 
ness, except  as  otherwise  provided  by  the 
Board  by  regulation. 

(4)  Each  office  of  the  Board  shall  be  open 
to  conventont  access  by  memben  of  the 
pubUc. 

(b)  GKNxsAi.  Powxas. — (1)  Tbe  Board,  or 
any  duly  autbortoed  member  of  tbe  Board, 
may  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any 
of  the  provtoions  of  thto  Act,  hold  such 
hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  administer  such  oaths,  and  require, 
by  Bubpena  or  other  order,  tbe  attendance 
and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and  tbe 
production  of  such  evidence  as  the  Board 
or  such  member  deems  advisable.  Any  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  may  admlntoter  oaths  to 
witnesses  appearing  before  the  Board  or 
any  member.  Subpenas  shaU  be  Issued 
under  tbe  signature  of  the  Chairman,  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated 
by  the  Chairman.  Witnesses  summoned 
before  the  Board  shall  be  paid  the  same 
fees  and  mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses  In 
the  courts  of  the  United  States.  Such  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  and  production  of  evidence 
may  be  required  from  any  place  in  the 
United  States  to  any  designated  place  of  such 
hearing.  . 

(2)  Each  chartered  sports  a&SQClnion 
which  undertakes  any  international  activity 
shall  report  In  detaU  to  the  Board  on  such 
activity,  and  shall  make  such  reports  availa- 
ble for  inspection  by  the  public  at  any  office 
of  tbe  Board.  Reports  and  answers  required 
under  thto  subparagraph  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Board  or  such  duly  authorized  member 
within  such  reasonable  period  of  time  and 
In  such  form  as  the  Board  may  determine. 
»  (3)  If  any  person  refuses  to  obey  or  comply 
with  any  subpena  or  order  of  the  Board,  the 
court  of  the  United  States  for  any  Judicial 
district  in  which  such  person  resides,  to 
found,  or  transacts  business  shall,  upon  the 
request  of  the  Chairman,  have  Jurisdiction 
to  issue  an  order  requiring  such  person  to 
obey  or  comply  with  such  subpena  or  order 
immediately.  Failure  to  comply  with  such 
an  order  of  the  court  is  punishable  by  such 
court  as  a  contempt  of  court. 

CHABTKRXD  SPORTS  ASSOCIATION 

Sec.  202.  (a)  General. — The  Board  to 
authorized,  pursuant  to  the  provtoions  of 
thto  section,  to  issue  charters  with  respect 
to  each  sport  for  which  application  to  made 
for  a  charter,  to  a  corporation  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  thto  section  and  any 
applicable  regulations  under  thto  section. 
Upon  tbe  Issuance  of  each  charter,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  shall,  within  30 
days,  notify  the  appropriate  international 
sports  organizations  that  tbe  chartered 
sports  association  to  'which  a  charter  has 
been  issued  shall  act  as  the  representative  of 
the  United  States  to  the  appropriate  interna- 
tional governing  body  or  bodies  for  the  sport 
or  sports  with  respect  to  which  it  has  been 
granted  a  charter. 

(b)  PREaEQtTisiTEs. — (1)  No  pcrsou  to 
eligible  to  receive  a  charter  under  this  sec- 
tion tmlesa — 

(A)  It  to  a  group  that  has  not  leas  than 
twenty-five  Indlvlduato  as  members; 

(B)  it  incorporates  under  tbe  laws  of  any 
State  or  the  Dtotrlct  of  Colimibto  as  a  not- 
for-profit  corporation  having  as  its  purpose 
the  advancement  of  amateur  athletic  com- 
petition in  tbe  United  States,  or  in  Interna- 


tional competition  involving  cltliens  of  tbe 
United  States,  or  both,  with  respect  to  not 
more  than  three  named  sports; 

(C)  In  accordance  with  regulations  Issued 
by  the  Board,  it  submits  an  application  to 
the  Board  requesting  a  charter  under  thto 
section  and  submits  therewith  a  copy  of  the 
corporate  charter  and  bylaws;  the  names, 
addresses,  and  occupations  of  all  members 
and  other  persons  having  any  flnancUl  In- 
terest in  such  corporation;  the  sport  or  sports 
In  which  It  seeks  to  advance  amateur  athletic 
competition;  and  any  additional  data,  re- 
ports, and  other  information  as  to  deemed 
necessary  or  appropriate  by  the  Board; 

(D)  in  accordance  with  regulations  issued 
by  tbe  Board,  it  demonstrates  to  the  satto- 
faction  of  the  Board  that — 

(1)  its  bofu'd  of  directors,  executive  com- 
mittee, or  other  governing  body  wUl  at  all 
times  Include  among  its  voting  members  not 
less  than  two  indlvlduato  wbo  are  actively 
engaged  in  amateur  athletic  competition  in 
the  United  States  In  the  sport  or  sports 
designated  in  the  association's  charter,  and 
that  tbe  voting  power  held  by  such  indlvld- 
tiato  wUl  not  be  less  than  30  per  centum  of 
the  total  voting  power  held  in  that  board, 
committee,  or  other  body, 

(U)  It  will  at  all  times,  to  the  extent  con-' 
stotent  with  rules  and  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Board,  operate  under  proce- 
dures reasonably  calculated  to  Inform  ama- 
teur athletes  under  Its  Jurisdiction  of  policy 
matters  under  consideration  by  the  corpora- 
tion, and  reasonably  calculated  to  refiect  In 
Its  policies  the  views  of  such  athletes,  and 

(Ul)  it  wUl  undertake  to  develop  Interest 
and  participation  In  its  particular  sport  or 
sports  throughout  the  United  States; 

(E)  the  Board  makes  a  finding  in  writing 
that— 

(I)  less  than  40  per  centum  of  the  voting 
power  in  such  corporation  to  controlled  or 
subject  to  control,  directly  or  Indirectly,  by 
any  person  which  holds  or  controto.  directly 
or  Indirectly,  by  Itself  or  with  an  affiliate, 
more  than  40  per  centum  of  the  voting  power 
in  any  other  corporation  which  holds,  or  is 
applying  to  hold,  a  charter  under  thto  section 
as  a  chartered  sports  association.  An  affiliate 
is  a  corporation  or  other  organization  which 
controto  or  to  controlled  by  another  corpora- 
tion or  organization,  or  wbicb  to  controlled  by 
the  same  p>erson  as  such  other  corporation  or 
organization,  or  which  has  any  officers,  direc- 
tors, or  executive  committees  in  common 
with  such  corporation  or  organization,  or 
which  to  otherwise  aflUlated  with  such  cor- 
poration or  organization  by  membership  or 
formal  articles  of  afflltotlon;  and 

(II)  no  officer  or  director  of  such  corpora- 
tion Is  also  an  officer  or  director  of  any  other 
corporation  which  holds  a  charter  as  a  char- 
tered sports  association;  and 

(F)  in  tbe  case  of  an  applicant  for  a 
charter  under  this  section  with  respect  to 
more  than  one  sport,  the  Board  makes  a  find- 
ing In  writing  after  a  hearing  that — 

(1)  the  sports  with  respect  to  which  It 
wishes  to  receive  a  charter  are  closely  related 
and  would  benefit  by  common  admlntotra- 
tlon.  and 

(It)  It  is  capable  of  functioning  as  a  char- 
tered sports  assoctotion.  with  respect  to  each 
such  sport,  in  the  best  interests  of  that  sport 
and  of  tbe  amateur  athletes  participating  in 
such  sport. 

(2)  The  Board  may  deny  the  application 
for  a  charter  under  thto  section  of  any  per- 
son which  to  a  sports  organization,  or  which 
was  formed  out  of  a  sports  organization.  If 
the  Board  determines  that — 

(A)  the  sports  organization  has  denied 
amateur  athletes  who  were  members  of.  or 
affiUated  with  members  of.  last  sports  organi- 
zation the  right  to  compete  in  any  unre- 
stricted competition  conducted  by  that  sports 


organization  or  any  other  aports  organiza- 
tion or  which  waa  aanctioned  by  a  char- 
tered sports  association  (unless  the  appli- 
cant satisfies  the  Bocu^  that  such  denial 
was  based  on  evidence  that  the  person  con- 
ducting such  unrestricted  competition  did 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  section  204  of 
thto  Act  notwithstanding  the  sanction  by 
such  association,  or  was  based  on  the  applica- 
tion of  a  reasonable  rule  or  regulation  of  an 
educational  Institution  as  provided  tn  section 
204  of  this  Act):  or 

(B)  tbe  sports  organization  violated  any 
directive  issued  by  the  Board  as  a  result  of 
its  medtotion  of  a  dispute  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 203  of  thto  Act. 

(c)  PaocKDxrax  RxGAaoiNo  Issuanck. — (1) 
Prior  to  the  issuance  of  any  charter  under 
this  section,  the  Board  shaU  hold  a  public 
hearing  on  the  application  for  such  charter 
in  accordance  with  the  provtoions  of  section 
654  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  Tbe  bur- 
den of  persuasion  at  such  hearing  shaU  be 
on  the  applicant  to  establish  to  the  sattofac- 
tlons  of  the  Board  that  (A)  it  to  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  athletes  In  the  sport  or  sports  for 
which  the  charter  to  sought,  and  of  sports 
organizations  conducting  national  programs 
Involving  regularly  scheduled  practice  and 
competition  throughout  the  usual  competi- 
tive season  in  the  sports  or  sports  concerned: 
and  (B)  it  to  otherwise  capable  of  and  willing 
to  discharge  the  responsibilities  and  carry  out 
the  duties  of  a  chartered  sports  association. 
The  applicant  shaU  provide  evidence  that  It 
Is  qualified  to  receive  recognition  by  the  ap- 
propriate international  sports  federation, 
committee,  or  body  as  the  United  States  or- 
ganization responsible  for  certifying  tbe 
amateur  status  of  United  States  athletes  and 
for  approving  teams  representing  the  United 
States  for  international  and  related  competi- 
tion tn  the  sport  or  sports  for  which  the 
charter  to  sought. 

(2)  The  Board  may  at  any  time,  on  Ita  own 
motion  or  on  the  application  of  any  in- 
terested person,  review  all  matt«t8  related 
to  the  activities  of  a  chartered  sports  asso- 
ctotion and  may  take  such  action  as  It  deems 
approprtote  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
placing  conditions  upon  the  continuation  of 
the  association's  charter  or  revoking  the 
charter  In  accordance  with  thto  section. 

(d)  RxvocATioN. — (1)  The  Bo€tfd  to  au- 
thorized to  revoke  any  charter  granted  im- 
der thto  section  If  the  chartered  epiorts  asso- 
ciation to  not  recognized,  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  after  such  issuance,  by  the 
approprtote  international  sports  governing 
body  or  bodies,  as  the  single  United  SUtes 
authority  responsible  lor  certifying  tbe 
amateur  status  of  United  States  athletes  and 
for  approving  teams  representing  tbe  United 
States  for  International  competition  In  the 
sport  or  sports  as  to  which  it  baa  been 
granted  such  charter. 

(2)  Tbe  Board  is  authorized  to  revoke  any 
chstfter  granted  \inder  thto  section,  upon  the 
application  of  any  qualified  corporation  seek- 
ing a  charter  for  the  same  sport  or  sports, 
if  such  appUcatlon  to  filed  within  6  months 
after  the  conclusion  of  tbe  program  at  tbe 
Olympic  winter  or  summer  games.  A  charter 
may  be  revoked  under  this  paragraph,  after 
notice  and  a  public  bearing,  upon  a  finding 
by  tbe  Board  that  the  goato  and  require- 
ments of  thto  Act  would  be  better  served 
by  an  applying  qualified  corporation  than  by 
the  bolder  of  the  charter.  A  final  determina- 
tion shall  be  made  within  12  months  after 
tbe  conclusion  of  the  program  at  the  Olym- 
pic winter  or  summer  games. 

(3)  In  addition  to  any  other  ground  for 
revocation  or  suspension  of  a  charter  granted 
under  thto  section,  tbe  Board  to  authorized 
to  revoke  or  stispend  tbe  charter  of  a  char- 
tered spelts  assoctotion  if  such  aasocUtion 
denies  any  amateur  athlete  tbe  right  to  com- 
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p«t«  In  any  unrestricted  competition  sanc- 
tioned by  such  association  or  any  otiier  char- 
tered sp)orts  association  (unless  such  aaao- 
clstlon  satisfies  the  Board  that  such  denial 
was  based  on  eridence  that  the  person  con- 
ducting such  unrestricted  competition  did 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  section  204 
ol  this  Act  notwithstanding  the  sanction  by 
such  association,  or  was  based  on  the  appll- 
catloa  of  a  reasonable  rule  or  regulation  of 
an  educational  institution  as  provided  in 
section  204  of  this  Act)  or  if  such  association 
vlolatea  any  directive  Issued  by  the  Board 
aa  a  result  of  its  mediation  of  a  dispute  pur- 
suant to  section  203  of  this  Act. 

(e)  AuTHoarrT  or  Boaxo. — The  Board  Is 
authorized — 

( 1 )  to  issue  regulation*  In  accc^dance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  663  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  application  tat 
a  charter  under  this  section  and  the  terms 
and  conditions  upon  which  the  Board  will 
issue,  suspend,  modify,  or  revoke  such  char- 
ter: and 

(2)  to  take  such  action  aa  the  Board 
deems  necessary,  with  due  regard  to  inter- 
national standards,  to  insure  that  each 
chartered  sports  association  compiles  with 
the  terms  and  limitations  of  its  charter 
under  this  section. 

(f )  FuifcnoNs  or  Chastibxd  Spobts  Asso- 
cxATiom. — ^A  charter  issued  pursuant  to  this 
title  shaU  grant  authority  to  the  holders  of 
such  charters  to — 

(1)  act  aa  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  to  the  appropriate  International  gov- 
erning body  or  bodies  toe  the  sport  or 
sporU  wtth  respect  to  which  It  has  been 
grantad  a  charter; 

(2)  act  as  the  representative  of  athletes 
competing  in  international  competition  In 
Its  sport  or  sports; 

(3>  designate  Individuals  and  teams  to 
participate  In  International  competition  and 
certify,  in  accordance  with  International 
rules,  the  amateur  status  of  such  Individ- 
uals and  teams; 

(4)  conduct  domestic  competltloa  in 
which  all  eligible  amateur  athletes  may 
complete.  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
<Mymplc  trials  or  national  f-hamptftr^BhlpB: 

(5)  conduct  domestic  exhibitions  with 
representatives  of  foreign  nations,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  Is  to  promote  Interest  in  Its 
sport  or  Bp<»t8; 

(fl>  take  such  action,  consistent  with  rules 
and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Board 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
Insure  the  safety  and  well-being  of  athletes 
representing  the  United  States  In  interna- 
tional competition  In  Its  sport  or  sports; 
and 

(7)  assume  such  other  authority  as  the 
Board  deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(g)  Coordination  in  Schtoui-ino. — A  char- 
tered sports  aasoclatlcm  shall  coordinate  the 
scheduling  of  unrestricted  competition  with 
sports  organizations  In  its  sport  or  sports 
so  that  neither  such  competition  nor  re-" 
quired  practice  therefor  shall  unreasonably 
conflict  with  other  estabUshed.  regularly 
scheduled  competition  ot  required  practice 
for  such  competition. 

(h)  PaocTDiTM:.— (1)  Any  hearing  or  other 
proceeding  with  respect  to  the  Issuance,  mod- 
ification, revocation,  or  suspension  of  a  char- 
ter Issued  under  this  section  with  respect 
to  the  mediation  of  a  dispute  pursuant  to 
section  203  of  this  Act  shall  be  conducted  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subchapter 
n  of  chapter  6  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
Such  hearing,  proceeding,  or  mediation  shall 
be  subject  to  Judicial  review  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  chapter  7  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)  ol  tht« 
subsection,  the  Board  is  authorized,  upon 


48  hours'  notice  to  the  parties,  to  hear  and 
decide  a  matter  under  such  procedures  as 
the  Board  deems  appropriate  if  the  Board 
determines  that  It  Is  necessary  to  expedite 
such  hearing,  proceeding,  or  mediation  In  or- 
der to  resolve  a  matter  relating  to  an  ama- 
teur athletic  competition  which  is  so  sched- 
uled that  compliance  with  regular  proce- 
dures would  not  be  likely  to  produce  a  suf- 
ficiently early  decialon  by  the  Board  to  do 
Justice  to  the  affected  parties. 
mzdiation 

Sec.  203.  (a)  'Okkkral. — In  case  of  any  dis- 
pute which  invcdves  a  chartered  sports  as- 
sociation and  (1)  and  other  chartered  sports 
association  or  associations;  (2)  a  sports  or- 
ganization; or  (3)  an  amateur  athlete,  the 
Board  or  any  duly  authorized  member  of  the 
Board  shall  act  as  mediator  to  conciliate  and 
resolve  such  dispute.  With  the  consent  of 
the  affected  parties,  the  Board  shall  deter- 
mine the  issues  In  such  dispute,  and  in  such 
case  the  decision  of  the  Board  shall  be 
final. 

(b)    EwroBCKittNT. — Upon   application   of 

(1)  the  Board  through  its  own  attorneys, 

(2)  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  or  (3)  an  ag- 
grieved person,  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  concurrent  Juris- 
diction with  the  courts  of  the  States  to  en- 
join the  commission  of  any  acts  committed 
in  violation  of  any  directive  I'^sued  by  the 
Board  as  a  result  of  its  mediation  of  a  dis- 
pute pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

SAMcnoNiNa  aw  comfrtiton 
Sec.  204.  (a)  Oknbul. — Except  as  other- 
wise provided  In  this  section,  no  unrestricted 
competition  shall  be  conducted  in  the 
United  States  unless  such  competition  has 
been  sanctioned  by  a  chartered  sports  asso- 
ciation prior  to  the  date  of  such  competi- 
tion. A  copy  of  such  sanction  in  writing  shall 
be  maintained  by  the  chartered  sports  asso- 
ciation for  public  review.  A  chartered  sports 
association  may,  upon  the  request  of  the 
sponsoring  sports  organization  made  in  writ- 
ing a  reasonable  time  in  advance  of  such 
competition,  sanction  any  amateur  athletic 
competition  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section.  No  fee  may  be  charged  for 
the  sanction  beyond  that  necessary  to  cover 
the  administrative  costs  involved.  This  sub- 
section shall  become  effective  2  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Waives. — By  unanimous  vote  of  all  of 
the  members  of  the  Board,  the  Board  may 
waive  the  requirement  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  upon  a  finding  that  there  Is  no 
chartered  sports  association  which  can  sanc- 
tion the  unrestricted  competition  in  view  of 
the  time  necessarily  involved  In  planning 
such  competition. 

(c)  Requiriments  ro«  Sanctioninc. — A 
chartered  sports  association  shall  grant  a 
request  made  by  a  sports  organization  or 
other  person  for  its  sanction  for  an  unre- 
stricted competition  or  other  competition, 
unless  such  chartered  sports  association  de- 
termines that — 

(1)  appropriate  steps  have  not  been  taken 
to  protect  the  amateur  status  of  athletes  who 
wUl  compete  in  such  competition  and  to  pro- 
tect their  eligibility  to  compete  in  amatexir 
athletic  competition  In  the  United  States  and 
In  international  amateur  athletic  competi- 
tion; 

(2)  appropriate  provisions  have  not  been 
made  for  validation  of  records  which  may  be 
established  during  such  competition; 

(3)  due  regard  has  not  been  given  to  any 
International  amateur  athletic  requirements 
speciflcaUy  applicable  to  such  competltloD; 

(4)  such  competition  will  not  be  con- 
ducted by  competent  officials; 

(6)  proper  medical  supervision  will  not  be 
provided  for  athletes  who  will  compete  in 
such  competition;  or 


(6)  the  sports  organization  or  other  person 
oonductUag  such  competition  refuses  to  sub- 
mit an  audited  or  notarized  financial  report 
of  the  immediate  past  event. 

(d)  Educationai.  iNSTmrnoNs. — No  char- 
tered sports  association  or  other  sports  or- 
ganization Eoay  deny  or  threaten  to  deny  any 
eligible  amateur  athlete  the  opportiinlty  to 
compete  in  any  unrestricted  competition  nor 
may  it  censure,  subi>equent  to  such  competi- 
tion, or  otherwise  penalize,  any  such  athlete 
who  participates  where  such  competition  1< 
sanctioned  by  a  chartered  sports  association 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
unless  such  denial,  censure,  or  penalty  is 
based  upon  the  application  of  reasonable 
rules  and  regulations  which  were  duly  adopt- 
ed prior  to  such  denial  or  threat  of  denial  by 
a  tmiversity,  high  school,  or  other  educa- 
tional Institution,  individually  or  in  common 
with  other  Institutions  (1)  to  promote  the 
educational  welfare  of  amateiu-  athletes  who 
are  students  at  such  Institution;  or  (2)  to 
maintain  and  protect  established  sports  pro- 
grams during  the  regular  season  for  each 
particular  sport. 

(e)  Kn»okc«i«kt. — (1)  Whenever  any 
person  Is  engaged,  or  there  are  reasonable 
groimds  to  believe  that  such  person  is 
about  to  engage,  in  any  act  In  violation 
of  this  section,  a  civil  action  for  preventive 
relief,  including  an  application  for  a  per- 
manent or  temporary  Injtinctlon,  restrain- 
ing order,  or  other  appropriate  order,  may 
be  Instituted  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  by 
the  Board  through  Its  own  attorneys,  by 
any  amateur  athlete  claiming  to  be  ag- 
grieved, or,  on  behalf  of  such  athlete, 
by  any  chartered  sports  association  or 
sports  organization  of  which  he,  his  coach, 
or  his  institution  is  a  member  or  with 
which  they  are  affiliated. 

(2)  The  dtatrlct  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  concurrent  Jurisdiction 
with  State  courts  for  actions  brought  un- 
der this  section.  Such  actions  may  be  com- 
menced in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  any  Judicial  district  in  which 
the  violation  is  alleged  to  have  occurred 
or  to  have  been  threatened,  or  In  which 
any  defendant  is  found,  resides,  or  trans- 
acts business. 

(3)  In  any  action  commenced  ptirsuant 
to  this  section  the  court.  In  its  discretion, 
may  allow  the  prevailing  party  a  reasonable 
attorney's  fee  as  part  of  the  costs. 

ATTTHOKIZATION  rOB  APPBOPRIATIONS 

Sec.  206.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Board  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  a  sum  not  to  exceed 
$1,100,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1975,  and  for  each  of  the  succeeding 
five  fiscal  years  following  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

TITLE    m— SUPPORT   AND   ENCOURAGE- 
MENT    OP     SPOBTS     AND     PHYSICAL 

FITNESS 

NATTOKAL  SPOBTS  DKVELOPMKNT  VOtrNDATION 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Establishment. — There  is 
established  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  a  nongovernmental  cor- 
poration of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Sports  Development 
Foundation.  The  Foundation  shall  be  under 
the  direction  of  a  board  of  trustees.  To  the 
extent  not  inconsistent  with  this  title,  the 
Foundation  shall  be  subject  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  Nonprofit  Corporation  Act 
(D.C.  Code  29-1001  et  seq.). 

(b)  Qenerai,  AtnruoBiTY. — The  Founda- 
tion shall  have  the  authority  to  do  all 
things  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
the  authority  to — 

(1)  make  such  bylaws,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  for  the  adminis- 
tration  of    its   functions   under   this   title; 
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(2)  adopt  an  official  seal  which  shall  be 
judicially   noticed;  / 

(3)  sue  and  be  sued,  complain,  and  de- 
fend in  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion: 

(4)  provide  financial  assistance  to  any 
organization  or  association,  other  than  a 
corporation  organized  for  profit,  in  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  this  title; 

(5)  contract  and  be  contracted  with;  and 

(6)  acquire,  control,  hold,  lease,  and  dis- 
pose of  such  real,  personal,  or  mixed  prop- 
erty as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Foundation. 

(c)  Offices. — The  principal  office  of  the 
Foundation  shall  be  maintained  in  the  Dis- 
trict ol  Columbia  or  such  other  place  as  may 
later  be  determined  by  the  Trustees,  but  the 
activities  of  the  Foundation  shall  not  be  con- 
fined to  such  place  but  may  be  conducted 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  Founda- 
tion may  maintain  offices  at  such  locations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  purposes. 
At  all  times  the  Foundation  shall  maintain 
la  the  District  of  Columbia  a  designated 
agent  authorized  to  accept  service  of  process 
on  behalf  of  the  Foundation.  Service  upon, 
or  notice  mailed  to  the  business  address  of. 
such  agent  shall  be  deemed  service  upon  or 
notice  to  the  Foundation. 

(d)  BEsraicTioNs. — (1)  No  part  of  the  as- 
sets or  mcome  of  the  Foundation  may  Inure 
to  any  officer,  employee,  or  member  of  the 
Trustees  nor  may  any  such  asset  or  Income 
be  paid  or  distributed  to  any  such  person 
during  the  life  of  the  Foundatioa  or  upon  its 
dissolution  or  final  liquidation.  This  provi- 
sion shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the 
payment  of  reasonable  compensation  to  of- 
ficers, employees,  or  members  of  the  Trus- 
tees or  to  prohibit  payment  of  reimburse- 
ment for  actual  and  necessary  expenditures, 
subject  to  the  approval  cf  the  Trustees,  from 
funds  provided  for  &uch  purposes  by  the 
Board. 

(2)  The  Foxmdatlon  shall  net  make  tny 
loans  to  Its  officers,  employees,  or  members 
of  the  Trustees. 

(3)  The  Foundation  shall  have  no  power 
to  issue  any  shares  of  stock  or  to  declare  or 
pay  any  dividend  to  any  person. 

(4)  Upon  the  dissolution  or  final  liquida- 
tion of  the  Foundation,  foUowing  the  dis- 
charge or  satisfaction  of  fcbligatlons  and 
liabilities,  the  remaining  assets  may  be  dis- 
tributed in  accordance  with  ^be  determina- 
tion of  the  Trustees  and  in  compliance  with 
this  title,  the  bylaws  of  the  Foundation,  and 
any  applicable  Federal  and  State  laws.  Any 
remaining  assets  resulting  from  appropria- 
tions pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  revert  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  Duties. — The  functions  of  the  Foun- 
dation shall  be,  by  means  of  grants-in-aid  to 
qualified  and  established  institutions  or  or- 
ganizations directly  involved  in  amateur 
sports — 

(1)  to  promote  equal  opportunity  for  and 
encourage  participation  and  excellence  in 
athletic  activity  and  physical  fitness  pro- 
grams for  individuals  of  all  ages; 

(2)  to  foster  and  support  organizations, 
groups,  and  individuals  concerned  with  sports 
and  to  lielp  coordinate  their  activities  volun- 
tarily with  educational  and  recreational  pro- 
grams conducted  by  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments: 

(3)  to  support  the  development  and  dis- 
semination of  technical,  financial,  and  train- 
ing assistance  to  not-for-profit  organizations 
and  to  individuals  concerned  with  sports  and 
physical  fitness  education; 

(4)  to  promote  Increased  athletic  exchanges 
with  foreign  nations; 

<5)  to  support  studies  with  respect  to  ath- 


letic   activity,    including    competition    and 
physical  fitness; 

(6)  to  extend  knowledge  and  facilities  and 
the  practice  of  sports  by  establishing  and 
maintaining  a  data  bank  for  the  compilattpn, 
analysis,  and  dissemination  of  information 
p>ertainlng  to  all  significant  a^>ects  of  spoij 

(7)  to  encourage  and  support  useful 
search    In   such    areas   as   sports   medicil 
equipment  design,  and  p>wformance  analyj 

(8)  to  stimulate  the  establishment  of 
vanced  or  improved  coaching,  physical  tra 
Ing,  and  physical  education  programs; 

(9)  to  identify,  without  duplication  exist- 
ing government  or  private  activities,  ihe 
need  for  provision  of  sports  facilities  by  pub- 
lic or  private  groups  and  availability  of  sf  cb 
faculties  by — 

(A)  gathering,  analyzing,  and  mating 
available  information  relating  to  existing  i  nd 
potential  procedures  for  the  financing,  on- 
struction,  maintenance,  and  vise  of  athl<  itlc 
faculties; 

(B)  considering  methods  for  the  ecor.<  m- 
Ical  renovation,  expansion,  beautlflcat  on, 
alteration,  and  conversion  of  existing  athl  itlc 
facilities  in  order  to  best  meet  the  requre- 
ments  of  the  communities  in  which  they  are 
located,  and  by  directing  such  methods  to- 
ward the  goal  of  developing  faculties  wl  ich 
wUl  meet  the  optimum  degree  of  flexlbl  ity, 
so  as  to  provide  the  maximum  usage  wit  hln 
a  community;  and 

(C)  providing  consultant  services  to  >rl- 
vate  Interests  and  State  or  local  govemm(  nts 
which  may  require  such  assistance; 

(10)  to  promote,  without  duplicating  ej  Ist- 
Ing  governmental  or  private  activities,  sa  'ety 
and  good  health  in  sports  by — 

(A)  gathering,  analyzing,  and  mal  Ing 
avaUable  data  and  information  relatlnf  to 
the  influence  of  training  and  oompetltioi  on 
athletes  dtiring  and  subsequent  to  their  ca- 
re'irs  as  athletes; 

(B)  studying  currently  identifiable  fac  ;ora 
which  contribute  to  the  development  of  pi  lys- 
Ical  and  mental  Illnesses  and  accidenti  In 
different  sports,  such  as  faculties,  equipm  ;nt, 
rules,  officiating,  drugs,  economics,  sc  clal 
forces,  and  searching  for  as  yet  unknown  tn- 
fiuences; 

(C)  studying  the  effectiveness  of  the 
methods  employed  in  sports  medicine  to 
prevent  Illnesses  and  accidents,  the  t4  ch- 
nlques  to  recognize  and  to  treat  such  co]  idi- 
tlons  when  they  occur,  and  the  approai  hes 
which  enable  athletes  with  preexisting  med- 
ical problems  to  compete  on  a  limlteC  or 
unlimited  basis; 

(D)  making  recommendations  and  Us- 
semlnatini?  Information  which  wUl  promote 
greater  safety  in  sports,  with  primary  jm- 
phasis  on  prevention  but  with  concern  for 
minimizing  the  effects  of  Ulnesses  and  acci- 
dents when  they  occur;  and 

(E)  maintaining  continuing  liaison  \rlth 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission, 

.^e  Department  of  Health,  Education,  ind 
welfare,  and  any  other  government  agelncy 
that  has  interests  and  concerns  with  respect 
to  health  and  safety,  and,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, utilizing  the  resources  of  such  aden- 
cies  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the  dis- 
charge of  responsibUities  under  the  sub- 
section. I 

(f)  Foundation  Costs. — The  Board  snail 
pay  the  costs,  including  salaries,  Inciured^by 
the  Foundation  in  carrying  out  its  functions 
under  this  title.  No  moneys  furnished  bylthe 
Board  to  the  Foundation  may  be  transferred 
by  the  Fotmdation  to  any  other  persod  as 
financial  assistance.  | 

tbustkes  I 

Sec.  302.  (a)  GnnaAi,. — ^The  Trustees  shall 
direct  the  Foundation  In  accordance  irlth 
the  provisions  of  this  title  and  the  policy  of 


this  Act,  shall  maintain  and  administer 
Foundation,  and  shall  execute  or  direct 
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execution  of  such  other  functions  as  are 
vested  in  it  or  the  Fotindatlon  by  statute  or 
regulation  under  a  statute. 

(b)  Members. — (1)  The  Trustees  shaU 
consist  of  sixteen  qualified  Individuals  who 
ShaU  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

(2)  As  used  In  this  suluectlon,  "qualified 
individual"  means  an  individual  who  Is  dis- 
tinguished for  hLs  dedication  to  the  highest 
ideals  of  athletic  comp>etltion,  his  freedom 
from  bias,  and  his  knowledge  and  broad  ex- 
perience in  amateur  sports,  including  ama- 
teur sports  competition,  administration,  and 
development  and  who  is  equipped  by  ex- 
perience, known  talents,  and  Interests  to 
further  the  policy  of  this  Act  efiectively, 
positively,  and  Independently  if  appointed 
to  be  a  memljer  of  the  Trustees.  Members  of 
the  Trustees  shaU  be  selected  from  among 
Individuals  who  shall  have  distingtashed 
themselves  and  achieved  recognition  by 
their  peers  in  their  respective  fields.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  select 
members  of  the  Trustees  in  such  a  way  that 
at  no  time  shaU  there  be  less  than  three 
members  who  are  presently  or  who  were  in 
the  recent  past  participating  athletes,  and 
in  such  a  way  that  the  foUowlng  fields  shaU 
be  represented  on  the  Trustees:  financial 
management,  business,  corporate,  or  ath- 
letic management:  research  and  develop- 
ment; the  humanities;  fuadraisUig;  adoles- 
cent development:  sports  medicine;  sports 
education:  physical  education;  communica- 
tions and  public  relations;  and  the  social 
sciences.  In  selecting  members  of  the  Trust- 
ees, due  regard  shall  be  given  to  reflecting 
the  diversity  of  those  engaged  in  sports  with 
appropriate  weight  given  to  such  factors  are 
race,  age,  and  sex. 

(c)  Terms  of  Office. — The  terms  of  office 
of  the  members  of  the  Trustees  first  taking 
office  shall  expire  as  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of 
appointment,  two  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  two  at  the  end  cf  the  second  year, 
three  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  three  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  three  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  year,  and  three  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  year.  Successors  to  members  of  the 
Trustees  shall  be  appointed  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  original  members  and  shaU  have  . 
a  term  of  office  expfflng  6  years  from  the 
date  of  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  their 
predecessors  were  appointed.  Any  member 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  Trustees 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term.  No  member  may  be  reappointed  upon* 
the  expiration  of  his  term. 

(d)  Chairman. — The  members  of  the 
Trustees  sl^all  select  .one  of  their  members  to 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  Trustees  for  a 
period  of  1  year. 

(e)  Organization. — The  Trustees  appoint- 
ed initially  shaU  take  whatever  steps  are 
necessary  to  establish  the  Foundation,  In- 
cluding the  filing  of  articles  of  Incorpora- 
tion. 

(f)  Meetings. — (1)  The  Trustees  shaU 
meet  at  least  once  each  quarter  at  such 
place  £uid  at  such  time  as  shall  be  determined 
by  the  chairman.  The  chairman  shall  also 
call  a  meeting  at  any  time  upon  the  requeet 
In  writing  of  six  or  more  members.  Each 
member  shaU  receive  a  notice  of  the  call  of 
each  meeting,  by  certified  maU  return  re- 
ceipt requested  not  less  than  15  days  prior 
to  the  date  of  such  meeting. 

(2)  Each  meeting  of  the  Trustees  shall 
be  open  to  the  public.  Minutes  shall  be  kept 
of  each  such  meeting  and  copies  thereof 
shall  be  made  available  for  public  Inspection 
at  the  office  of  the  Foundation  In  the  District 
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of  Colux&blA  and  at  such  otber  offlc«6  aa  It 
may  maintain.  Such  ooplea  aliall  be  avallabla 
for  reproduction,  upon  requast  and  at  raa- 
aonable  obarge. 

(g)  Qno«xTM.— Eight  members  of  the 
Ttustees  abaU  conatltute  a  quorum  for  the 
trmnaaetion  of  affaire. 

(h)  Compensation. — ^Bach  member  of  the 
Trustees  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary 
expenses  Incurred  In  the  performance  of  his 
duties  as  a  member  of  the  Trustees  and  •ISO 
per  diem  when  engaged  In  the  actual  per- 
formance of  such  duties. 

(1)  PusnnifT. — The  Trustees  shall  appoint 
•  qualified  individual  to  be  the  President  of 
the  Foundation.  The  President  shall  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Trustees  and  shall  be 
the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  Foun- 
dation. Subject  to  the  supervision  of  the 
Trustees,  the  President  shall  manage  and 
supervise  the  business  of  the  Foundation, 
appoint,  fix  the  compensation,  and  assign 
the  duties  of  such  («cers,  attomevs,  special- 
ists, agents,  and  other  employees]  and  con- 
sultants as  he  deems  necessary,  who  are 
quaUfled  to  further  the  policy  of  this  Act. 

(J)  OKNnAi.  PowDs.— (1)    The  Trustees 
may    solicit,    accept,    hold,    and    administer 
gifts,  bequests,  or  devises  of  money,  secu- 
rities, or  other  property  in  any  form  of  what- 
ever character  for  the  benefit  of  the  Founda- 
tion. Unless  restricted  by  the  terms  of  such 
gift,   bequest,  or  devise,   the  Trustees  may 
seU  or  exchange  and  Invest  or  reinvest  in  any 
lawful  Investment  such  money,  securities,  or 
other  property,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Foun- 
dation. Such  moneys,  securities,  and  other 
properties  shall  constitute  a  fund  to  be  held 
by  the  Trustees  In  trust.  The  corpus  of  such 
trust  shall  not  be  invaded  by  the  Trustee* 
for  expenditure  or  transfer  other  than  for 
purposes  of  Investment  so  long  as  the  total 
amount    In   such   fund,   together   with   any 
amounu  appropriated   to  the  Trustees  for 
such  fund  under  section  306  of  this  tlUe 
does  not  exceed  $100,000,000:  Provided.  That 
the  Tnistees  may  expend  up   to  •l.(>00,000 
each    year    from    such    fund    out    of   such 
amounts  not  appropriated  xrnder  section  305 
of  this  title  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Foundation  until  such  time  as  the  aggregate 
sum    of   all   moneys,    securities,    and    other 
properties  received   by  the  Trustees  equals 
or   exceeds   •15,000,000.   Income   from   such 
fund  may  be  expended  In  the  discretion  of 
the  Trustees. 

(2)  The  Trustees  shaU,  not  less  than  once 
each  year,  give  public  notice,  in  such  man- 
ner as  they  find  appropriate,  of  the  Foun- 
dation's Intent  to  award  grants-in-aid  dur- 
•ing  the  succeeding  period  for  projects  de- 
signed to  further  the  Foundation's  purposes 
as  stated  in  section  301(e)  of  tills  tttie.  Such 
notice  shall  solicit  the  submission  of  pro- 
posals with  respect  to  any  such  projects  by 
qualified  and  established  Institutions  or  or- 
ganizations dlrectiy  involved  in  amateur 
sports. 

AUOrr  OF  TBANSACnOMS 

Sk.  303.  The  accounts  of  the  Foundation 
shall  be  audited  annually  in  accordance  with 
generauy  accepted  auditing  standards  by 
independent  certified  or  licensed  pubUc  ac- 
oountante  certified  or  licensed  by  the  gov- 
wnment  of  the  District  of  Columbia  The 
audit  Shall  be  conducted  at  the  place  or 
places  where  the  accounts  of  the  Foundation 
sre  normally  kept.  AU  books,  accounts,  fl- 
nanelal  records,  reports,  flies,  and  other 
papers,  things  or  property  belonging  to  or 
in  uae  by  the  Foundation  and  neceaary  to 
facilitate  the  audit  shall  be  made  avaUable 
to  the  person  or  persons  conducting  the 
•udit.  FuU  facUltlee  fox  verifying  transac- 
tions with  the  balances  or  securltlee  held  by 
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depositories,  fiscal  agents,  and  cxistodlsns 
shall  be  afforded  to  such  person  or  persons 
by  the  Foundation.  A  report  of  each  such 
audit  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Oangzess 
by  the  Foundation  not  later  than  6  months 
following  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  tile  audit  was  made.  The  Foundation 
shaU  also  maintain  a  certified  copy  of  such 
report  for  public  inspection.  The  report  shall 
set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit  and  shall 
Include  such  statements  as  are  necessary  to 
present  fairly  the  assets  and  liabilities  of 
the  Foundation;  its  surplus  or  deficit,  with 
an  analysis  <a  the  changes  therein  during 
the  year,  supplemented  In  reasonable  detail 
by  a  statement  of  the  income  and  expenses 
of  the  Foundation  during  the  year;  and  the 
Independent  auditor's  opinion  of  thoee  state- 
ments. Each  such  report  shall  be  printed  as 
a  public  document. 

XI70RT8 

Ssc.  304.  The  Foundation  shall  maintain 
for  public  inspection  and  submit  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  January  of  each  year,  a  report  on 
its  activities,  including  a  comprehensive  de- 
scription of  the  activities  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Fotindation  during  the  preced- 
ing calendar  year  together  with  an  evalua- 
tion of  such  activities  and  accomplishments 
In  terms  of  the  attainment  of  the  policy  of 
this  Act  and  the  duties  of  the  Foundation. 
Such  report  may  include  recommendations 
for  additional  legislative  or  other  action 
which  the  Trustees  consider  necessary  or 
desirable  for  attaining  such  objectives.  Such 
report  shall  not  be  reviewed  by  any  officer 
or  agency  of  the  United  Stotes  prior  to  sub- 
mission to  the  Congress.  Bach  such  report 
shall  be  made  avaUable  to  interested  persons 
and  printed  as  a  public  document. 

AUTROKIZATIOK  OT  APFBOPSIATIONS 

Ssc.  306.  For  each  fiscal  year  following  the 
tiactd  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  there  Is 
authorised  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Trustees 
for  use  by  it  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  tiUe  an  amount  equal  to  the  amoimt 
of  donations,  bequests,  and  devices  of  money, 
securities,  and  other  property  received 
by  the  Tnistees  during  the  fiscal  year  pre- 
ceding the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  appro- 
priation Is  made,  except  that  the  total  ag- 
gregate amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  subeectlon  shall  not  exceed  $90,000,000. 

MOTION   TO  SXCONSmXR 

Mr.  BEALL  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  enter  a  motion  to  reconsider 
tJhe  vote  by  which  8.  3500.  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Act  of  1974.  was  passed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
motion  win  be  entered  and  placed  on 
the  calendar. 


CONVEYANCE     OF    CERTAIN    MIN- 
ERAL     INTERESTS      OP      UNITED 
STATES    IN    SOUTH    CAROLINA 
The  bill  (H.R.  6541)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  cer- 
tain    mineral    interests   of    the    United 
States  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  record 
of  certain  lands  in  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


CONVEYANCE  OP  CERTAIN  MIN- 
ERAL  INTERESTS  OP  UNITED 
STATES   IN    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

The  bUl  (H.R.  6542)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  cer- 
tain mineral  interests  of  the  United 
States  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  record 
of  certan  lands  in  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  CERTAIN 
WILDLIFE  RESTORATION  PROJ- 
ECTS 

The  bill  (HJl.  10972)  to  delay  for  6 
months  the  taking  effect  of  certain  meas- 
ures to  provide  additional  funds  for  cer- 
tain wildlife  restoration  projects  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
reading  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  action  taken  on  Calendar  No. 
823,  H.R.  10972.  be  vacated  and  that  the 
bill  be  returned  to  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  INTERIOR  TO  SELL  RE- 
SERVED MINERAL  INTERESTS  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  CERTAIN 
LAND  IN  MISSOURI 

The  bill  (H.R.  7087)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved 
mineral  interests  of  the  United  States  in 
certain  land  in  Missouri  to  Grace  P.  Sis- 
ler.  the  record  owner  of  the  surface 
thereof  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 
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AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  INTERIOR  TO  SELL  CER- 
TAIN RIGHTS  IN  THE  STATE  OF 
FLORIDA 

The  bill  (HJl.  10284)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  sell  certain 
rights  In  the  State  of  Florida  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Biall)  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


PIPELINE  SAFETY  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  the  recent 
gas  explosions  In  a  New  York  office  build- 
ing and  at  townhouses  In  Norrlstown, 
Pa.,  remind  us  again  of  the  potential 
for  catastrophe.  While  the  destruction 
In  the  New  York  explosion  was  great. 
had  It  occurred  during  working  hours, 
the  major  catastrophe,  we  fear,  would 
have  occurred. 

Last  Friday  a  tense  situation  was 
created  in  East  Baltimore  when  a  crane 
operator  rammed  a  piece  of  metal 
sheathing  through  a  24-lnch  natural  gas 
main — 1.7  million  cubic  feet  of  gtis  was 
leaked  before  the  main  was  repaired.  The 
magnitude  of  this  loss  of  gas  can  be  ap- 


preciated when  one  realizes  that  the  av- 
erage home  uses  only  83.000  cubic  feet 
of  gas  during  all  entire  year.  Fortunate- 
ly, in  this  Instance,  there  was  no  explo- 
sion and  no  loss  of  life  or  damage  to 
property. 

Natural  gas  explosions  are  a  growing 
problem.  Since  1969,  fatalities  resulting 
from  pipeline  accidents  have  nearly 
tripled  in  number.  I  became  interested 
and  Involved  in  this  problem  following 
the  unprecedented  number  of  such  ex- 
plosions that  rocked  this  area.  Last  year 
my  colleagues  will  recall  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation Appropriations  bill  calling  for 
a  $1  million  study  of  the  growing  prob- 
lem of  natural  gas  explosions  in  residen- 
tial areas.  This  amendment  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate,  but  unfortunately,  the 
amount  was  reduced  to  $275,000  during 
the  House -Senate  conference  on  the 
measure. 

Since  then  I  have  been  studying  the 
pipeline  safety  problem  and  I  plan  at  a 
later  time  to  present  some  specific  legis- 
lative proposals  to  the  Congress. 

Neverthrfess,  In  my  study  th\is  far, 
ptuHculaiiy  in  examining  the  work  of 
the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board— NTSB — I  am  convinced  that 
there  is  some  action  that  can  and  should 
be  taken  now. 

The  major  cause  of  pipeline  accidents 
is  damage  to  pipelines  during  excava- 
tion. The  Federal  Power  Commission  in 
a  survey  of  Interstate  gas  transmission 
lines  Indicated  that  from  1950  to  1965 — 

Carelessness  In  the  operation  of  farming, 
road  building,  and  excavation  equipment 
caused  the  largest  number  of  gas  failures, 
sooounting  for  26  percent  of  such  failures 
reported. 

By  1972  according  to  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board,  52  percent 
of  the  gas  transmission  accidents  were 
caused  by  outside  forces;  41  percent  In- 
volved excavation  damage  and  In  85  per- 
cent of  the  excavation  accidents,  ttie 
pipeline  operator  was  not  notified  before 
excavation  was  done.  The  Board  also 
found  that  of  the  70  percent  of  gas  dis- 
tribution line  failures  caused  by  outside 
force  accidents,  42  percent  related  to  ex- 
cavation damage.  In  62  percent  of  these 
excavation-related  accidents,  the  pipe- 
line operators  had  been  given  prior  no- 
tice. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  operators 
of  other  types  of  underground  facilities 
were  also  found  to  be  plagued  by  excava- 
tion damage. 

In  1971  the  Bell  System  disclosed  that 
external  contact  accounted  for  87,000 
cases  of  cablfe  damage  a  year  resulting 
in  an  average  of  almost  15  damages  per 
100  miles  of  cable  for  that  year.  Thus, 
progress  made  In  the  prevention  of  ac- 
cidents to  gas  pipelines  from  outside 
damage  would  also  benefit  the  operators 
of  other  underground  systems,  such  as 
water,  sewer  lines,  fire  and  police  alarm 
systems,  traffic  control  systems,  street 
lights,  television  cables,  petroleum  pipes, 
and  pneumatic  pipeline  systems. 

Since  damage  to  pipelines  during  ex- 
cavation Is  already   the  primary   and 


growing  cause  of  pipeline  accidents. 
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estimate  by  the  Association  of  General 
Contractors  that  between  now  and  the 
year  2000.  the  United  States  will  mktch 
all  the  construction  that  has  taken  place 
in  our  Nation's  history,  is  ominous  in- 
deed, and  emphasizes  the  need  fori  ac- 
tion, and  action  now,  to  prevent  <ton- 
stnictlon-rdated  accidents  to  plpe^nes 
£tnd  other  underground  utilities.        i 

As  the  National  Transportation  Salfety 
Board  said  in  their  special  study  entitled 
"Prevention  of  Damage  to  Pipelliies," 
adopted  June  7,  1973,  "pipeline  accidents 
caused  by  excavation  and  construction 
activities,  including  blasting,  can  be  pre- 
vented." I 

In  the  next  sentence,  the  Natlpnal 
Transportation  Safety  Board  went  on  to 
say  that  we  have  the  knowledge  and 
know-how  to  prevent  such  accidents  at 
the  present,  and  I  quote: 

Although  new  technological  advancements 
and  new  concepts  should  be  develoi>ed,  the 
hardware  and  knowledge  currently  avaUable 
la  many  parts  of  the  country  can  be  used  to 
reduce  the  number  of  excavation-damage  ac- 
cidents. 

Since  we  know  how,  the  question  U,  Do 
we  have  the  will?  i 

In  response  to  this  No.  1  pipeline 
safety  problem,  I  urge  the  following 
steps  be  taken : 

First,  I  urge  the  Labor  Departme&t  to 
amend  29  C.F.R.  1926 — which  deals  with 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act — OSHA — standards — to  require  that 
the  contractor  shall  positively  determine 
the  location  of  all  undergroimd  f{u;iLlties 
prior  to  excavation.  At  present,  section 
651  of  the  Safety  and  Health  Standards 
for  Construction,  29  CJJR.  196,  Issued 
by  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Hetdth 
Administrator  of  the  Department  of  La- 
bor requires  that  efforts  be  made  to 
determine  the  location  of  all  under- 
ground Installations.  The  original  OSHA 
regulations  required  that  the  exact  loca- 
tion of  an  underground  Installation  be 
determined  "by  careful  probing  or  hand 
digging."  These  words  were  deleted  from 
the  amended  and  final  regulations,  as  I 
imderstand  it,  because  some  comments 
were  received  by  OSHA  suggesting  that 
these  restrictive  standards  would  be  too 
rigid  to  allow  alternative  safer  methods 
to  locate  underground  Installations. 
Many,  however,  contend  that  the  state- 
of-the-art  does  not  Include  any  safer 
methods  to  locate  underground  Installa- 
tions, other  than  hand  probing  or  dig- 
ging, and  that  the  present  OSHA  regula- 
tions are,  therefore,  inadequate.      1 

The  need  for  this  change  in  the  pSHA 
regulations  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by 
the  NTSB's  report  of  a  pipeline  accfldent 
in  Lake  City,  Minn.,  in  1972.  In  this  acci- 
dent, a  bulldozer  struck  and  snapped  a 
three-quarter  inch  gas  service  line. 
Fifteen  minutes  later  a  department  store 
near  the  ruptured  line,  but  not  serviced 
by  gas,  blew  up.  Six  persons  lost:  their 
lives  and  10  more  were  injured.     I 

In  this  case  the  excavation  contfactor 
stated  he  had  spoken  to  the  appropriate 
gas  company  representative  and  hafl  con- 
cluded from  this  conversation  that  i  there 
were  not  any  gasllnes  In  the  paith  of 


the  work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gas 
representative  said  he  recalled  only  hav- 
ing talked  to  "someone,"  and  he  could 
not  recall  whom,  about  the  service  line 
that  was  in  the  path  of  the  construction 
work.  Once  the  excavation  contractor 
contacted  the  gas  company,  he  theoreti- 
cally complied  with  the  OSHA  regula- 
tions that  "an  effort  shall  be  made  to  de- 
termine whether  underground  installa- 
tions •  •  •  will  be  encountered  •  *  •." 
However,  as  the  NTSB  report  on  this 
accident  notes — 

That  effort,  however,  did  not  determine 
conclusively,  for  either  party,  the  existence 
and  location  of  the  gas  line.  The  two  parties, 
indeed,  reached  opposite  conclusions.  The 
fact  that  neither  party  was  required  to  make 
a  definite  determination  whether  a  gas  line 
was  present  was  a  factor  contributing  to 
this  misunderstanding. 

It  is  clear  that  accidents  would  be 
vented  if  pipelines  could  be  uncover 
hand  before  construction  machf 
commenced  working  near  pipelines.  For 
example,  a  3-year  study  of  excava- 
tion damages  by  the  Northern  Illinois 
Gas  Co.,  indicated  that  83  to  90  percent 
of  the  accidents  that  occurred  on  con- 
struction work  ^where  the  company  had 
marked  its  facilities,  were  In  cases  where 
the  line  was  not  exposed  before  It  was 
damaged  by  mechanized  equipment.  In 
view  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situations, 
I  urge  a  return  to  the  "careful  probing 
or  hand  digging"  requirements  unless  it 
can  be  demonstrated  that  other  locating 
methods  are  equally  safe  and  effective. 

This  would  have  the  advantage  of  pro- 
viding the  existing  safer  method  and 
also  providing  a  spur  to  the  development 
of  more  accurate  testing  devices  such  as 
the  present  effort  of  Public  Technology, 
Inc.  to  utilize  a  down-looking  radar  de- 
vice for  this  Job. 

Second,  I  urge  amendments  to  section 
49  CFR  192  and  49  CFR  195  to  re- 
quire each  pipeline  operator  to  establish 
a  program  for  prevention  of  excavation- 
type  damage  to  its  underground  facili- 
ties. Agsdn,  this  has  been  recommended 
by  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  on  a  number  of  occasions.  I  see 
no  reason  for  delaying  action  on  this  re- 
quirement— action  that  would  put  in 
motion  a  series  of  safety  steps  that  are 
needed  and  for  which  there  exists  a  broad 
consensus  of  support  by  various  authori- 
ties. 

In  general.  If  the  pipeline  and  other 
undergroimd  facilities  are  to  be  protected 
from  excavation  damages  the  following 
safety  criteria  should  be  needed: 

Rrst,  a  contractor  preparing  to  exca- 
vate should  be  made  aware  of  the  need 
to  exercise  care  in  the  vicinity  of  xmder- 
groimd  facilities  and  must  have  an  in- 
centive to  do  so.  Second,  he  should  have 
a  simple  and  timely  way  of  determining 
all  underground  facilities  in  proximity  to 
the  proposed  earthmoving  activities. 
Third,  contractor  representatives,  In- 
cludlrig  the  field  crew,  should  be  able  to 
recognize  easily  the  exact  locations, 
depths,  allnements,  and  spatial  relation- 
ships of  all  affected  facilities. 

To  satisfy  all  three  criteria  could  re- 
quire that  a  variety  of  operations  be  per- 
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fonned  and  that  the  activities  of  multi- 
ple parties  be  coordinated.  These  include 
advertising,  to  alert  the  contractor  to 
the  dangers  and/or  penalties  for  viola- 
tion of  safety  standards;  simple  notifica- 
tion system  for  contacting  operators  of 
affected  facilities;  effective  facility 
marking  system;  and  foDowup  measures 
when  accidents  do  occur. 

Third.  I  urge  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  amend  49  CPR  192 
and  49  CPR  195  to  require  that  during 
the  design  phase,  consideration  shall  be 
given  to  the  prevention  of  damage  to 
pipelines  tn  the  future,  especially  In  lo- 
cations where  later  excavation  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  occur. 

In  certain  areas  of  high  urban  growth, 
it  is  predictable  that  construction  activ- 
ity will  take  place  subsequent  to  the  in- 
stallation of  underground  facilities. 
Given  this  fact,  we  should  consider  dur- 
ing the  design  and  Installation  phase, 
steps  that  will  prevent  such  accidents. 
Both  the  NTSB  and  a  Prince  Georges 
County,  Md.,  Tbsk  Force  on  Underground 
Utility  Hazards,  recommended  consider- 
ation of  this  approach.  Such  matters  as 
the  depth  of  the  line,  concrete  barriers 
to  cover  or  protect  the  lines,  and  Increas- 
ing the  material  strength  of  the  pipe- 
line, should  be  carefully  considered  In  an 
effort  to  prevent  such  accidents  In  areas 
of  heavy  construction  activity;  and 

Fourth.  I  urge  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  amend  49  CFR  192  so 
as  to  require  imiform  reporting  require- 
ments. Including  common  definition  and 
classification  of  gas  leaks  and  the  de- 
velopment of  a  common  data  base  to  en- 
able valid  comparisons.  As  the  Prince 
Georges  County  ad  hoc  committee  re- 
port stated : 

Data  for  design /materials  and  main- 
tenance comparisons  Is  derived  from  statis- 
tics compiled  from  reporting  gas  companies. 
A  common  data  base  Is  needed  In  order  to 
spot  trends  and  make  comparisons  in  these 
areas  since  none  seems  to  eslst.  Little  can 
be  concluded  In  the  decl.sion  and  main- 
tenance areas  as  they  relate  to  leakage,  cor- 
rosion, material  faUures,  etc.  without  such 
a  common  base.  As  evidence  of  the  'ack  of 
such  data,  the  following  questions  were  sub- 
mltteed  to  OPS  by  the  task  force  on  Novem- 
ber Ifl.  1973  and  answered  bv  Josenh  Cald- 
waU.  Director  of  OPS  on  December  10,  1973. 

The  lack  of  such  data  can  be  clearly 
seen  from  the  questions  submitted  by  the 
Prince  George's  County  group  and  re- 
sponses by  the  OfQce  of  Pipeline  Safety 
^x  Director,  Mr.  Caldwell: 
C/     Q'uestion  No.  1 :  "Is  there  a  correlation  be- 
N^    tween  number  of  leaks  caused  by  damage  by 
outside  force,  construction  defect  and  ma- 
terial failure  in  systems  having  one-call  or 
'Miss  UtUlty  programs"  and   those  which 
do  not  have  such  coordination?" 

O.P3/  answer:  "Our  leak  data  processing 
system  does  not  provide  an  answer  to  this 
question.  However,  you  may  wish  to  write 
to  aofne  of  the  utUltles  where  the  one-call 
system  has  been  inaugurated  so  as  to  get 
the  benefit  of  first-hand  Information  that 
may  be  available  at  this  time."  There  were 
some  suggested  contacts  listed. 

Question  No.  2:  "Is  there  a  decrease  In 
corrosion  reUted  leaks  and  is  this  decrease 
related  to  the  companies'  compliance  with 
the  1975  deadUne  to  develop  cathsdlc  (corro- 
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slon)      protectioa     for     their     distribution 
systems  f 

OJ».S.  answer:  "It  is  too  early  to  establish 
any  positive  trends.  Based  on  annual  leak 
reports,  the  namber  of  corrosion  leaks  re- 
paired during  the  past  three  years  were: 


1970 


1971 


1972 


Distribution  system 265,091      318,436       324,331 

Transmission  system 25,296       19,515         18,769 


The  Increase  in  corrosion  related  leaks  in 
distribution  systems  Is  probably  attributable 
to  more  complete  reporting  from  these  op- 
erators. 

Question  No.  3:  "Do  higher  pressure  sys- 
tems have  less  leakage  and  is  this  leakage 
related  to  use  of  higher  grades  of  equipment 
and  materials?" 

O.PS.  Answer:  "Our  data  processing  sys- 
tem does  not  reveal  this  type  of  information. 
You  may  wish  to  contact  Individual  com- 
panies for  Information  along  this  line." 

Question  No.  4:  "Where  companies  have 
changed  to  plastic  service  lines,  has  there 
been  an  increase  In  outside  damage  leaks?" 

OJ»£.  Answer:  "To  get  this  Information 
from  our  data  processing  system  would  re- 
quire examination  of  Individual  and  annual 
leak  reports  on  an  Individual  company  basis 
for  the  past  three  years.  If  you  wish  to  re- 
search our  records  for  this  Information,  we 
wiu  be  glad  to  assist  you." 

Question  No.  5:  "What  levels  and  types  of 
natural  gas  odorant  are  being  used  nation- 
ally?" 

OJ»j8.  Answer:  "Our  records  do  not  pro- 
vl<»e  this  type  ot  Information.  However,  we 
are  also  Interested  In  this  subject  and  pUn 
to  contract  for  such  study  during  FY-74. 
We  will  be  glad  to  provide  you  with  a  copy 
of  the  results  of  this  study  when  It  Is  com- 
pleted." 

Question  No.  S:  "What  levels  of  humldlfl- 
catlon  are  being  used  nationally  on  gas 
transmission  and  distribution  lines?" 

OS'S.  Answer:  "Our  records  do  not  pro- 
vide this  type  of  InformaUon,  In  a  transmis- 
sion system,  the  usual  effort  is  to  get  rid  of 
moisture.  In  distribution  systems,  some  com- 
panies add  moisture,  for  example.  In  the 
form  of  "fogging"  (an  emulsion  of  water  and 
oU),  to  help  maintain  a  better  distribution 
of  odorant  and  to  help  prevent  leakage  in 
gasketed  fittings." 

Fifth,  I  urge  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  amend  49  C  J.R.  625,  which 
involves  the  odorization  of  gas  so  as  to 
make  the  odor  detectable  at  a  lower  ex- 
plosive level  and  to  require  that  this 
amount  be  Increased  further  by  at  least 
twice  the  new  i-ecommended  rate  dur- 
ing each  heating  season  for  a  reasonable 
period  as  a  leak  test  program. 

Natural  gas,  as  my  colleagues  know, 
consists  mainly  of  methane  with  smaller 
amounts  of  ethane  and  propane  hydro- 
carbons. Natural  gas  has  no  odor  in  Its 
untreated  stages.  When  gas  is  distrib- 
uted through  the  riding  system.  It  Is 
odorlzed  by  an  addition  of  mercaptans. 
This,  of  course,  Is  to  enable  the  detec- 
tion of  leaking  gas.  This  recommenda- 
tion grew  out  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Prince  George's  County  task 
force.  As  Implemented,  It  should  help 
substantially  in  the  detection  of  leaks. 
I  believe  this  Is  particularly  so  If  done 
In  conjunction  with  public  Information 
efforts  on  the  part  of  gas  companies  at 
the  CMnmencement  of  the  new  heating 
season. 


Sixth,  I  urge  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  amend  49  CJ.R.  192^615. 
which  involves  emergency  plans,  to 
define  what  constitutes  an  emergency 
and  provide  clarification  of  requirements 
of  emergency  procedures. 

Mr.  President,  on  too  many  occasions 
the  personnel  of  the  pipeline  operators 
were  on  the  scene  In  plenty  of  time  be- 
fore the  explosion.  As  the  NTSJB  stated 
In  Its  February  1974  report  of  the  pipe- 
line accident  in  Cllntcm.  Mo.: 

In  at  least  5  recent  pipeline  accidents- 
Including  this  accident — on  which  the  Safety 
Board  has  Issued  reports,  the  pipeline  opera- 
tor's  personnel  were  at  the  leak  site  from  10 
minutes  to  more  than  90  minutes  before  any 
explosions  occurred.  In  each  case,  there 
should  have  been  sufficient  c^portunlty  to 
prevent  an  accident.  In  none  of  the  cases, 
however,  was  the  flow  of  gas  turned  off.  and 
In  four,  nearby  buUdlngs  were  not  checked 
for  the  presence  of  gas  before  the  explosions. 
As  a  result  of  these  accidents,  19  persons 
died." 

In  the  Annandale,  Va^  explosion  which 
occurred  in  March  1972,  It  appeared  that 
the  personnel  of  the  gas  company  were 
oa  the  scene  20  to  25  minutes  prior  to 
the  explosion.  Again  in  this  report  NTSB 
stated  that:  .^, 

It  appears  reasonable  that  Washington 
Qas  Light  personnel  could  have  taken  steps 
prior  to  the  explosion  to  st<^  the  flow  of 
leaking  gas  or  to  reduce  hazards  to  the 
public. 

More  recently,  in  the  explosion  that 
occurred  In  Philadelphia  on  May  4,  which 
resulted  from  a  broken  cast-iron  main. 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  personnel  of 
the  gas  company  were  on  the  scene  well 
before  the  actual  explosion  occurred. 

What  will  it  take  to  prevent  explosions 
when  personnel  arrive  on  time?  It  is 
clear  to  me  that  the  management  has  to 
give  its  personnel  in  the  field  prop^ 
training  and  practice  for  actual  emer- 
gencies and  appropriate  guidance.  I  have 
been  advised  that  it  Is  often  "ingrained" 
in  personnel  not  to  shut  off  service.  In- 
deed, one  can  understand  the  reluctance 
of  companies  to  Interrupt  service  to  Its 
custodiers.  The  Office  of  Pipeline  Safety 
can  ahd  should  require  gas  operators  to 
have  certain  emergency  procedures. 

For  example,  the  emergency  practices 
should  cover  pipeline  cut-off  procedures. 
Also,  when  a  leak  or  break  in  the  lines 
occurs,  the  company  should  not  have  to 
examine  maps  to  determine  what  valves 
to  close.  This  should  all  be  pre-planned 
and  programed  ahead  of  time  so  that 
when  an  emergency  occurs  the  informa- 
tion on  which  valve  to  close  Is  readily  at 
hand.  I  am  convinced  that  the  Office  of 
Pipeline  Safety  can  provide  industry  with 
a  clear  understanding  of  what  Is  desir- 
able in  emergency  procedures  and  that 
management  can  provide  clearer  direc- 
tions to  its  personnel  in  the  field,  and  I 
urge  that  It  be  done. 

My  study  of  the  growing  problem  of 
natural  gas  explosions  is  continuing  and, 
as  I  previously  stated,  I  intend  to  make 
additional  recommendations  In  the  form 
of  legislation  In  the  futxn:^. 

On  March  27,  1974,  I  Introduced  S. 
3245,  the  National  Transportation  feafety 
^ard  &idependence  and  Improvement 
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Aot,  which  makes  the  NTSB  an  inde- 
pendsnt  agency,  and  broadens  its  present 
authority  in  the  surface  transportation 
area,  including  pipeline  safety.  The  legis- 
lation envision.^  a  substantial  upgrading 
of  the  NTSB  and  hopefully  will  result  in 
Increased  staff  for  the  important  area  of 
pipeline  safety. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  preseht  time  the 
NTSB  has  only,  two  emplojees  in  this 
ana.  I  cannot  praise  too  much  the  work 
of  these  two  Individuals,  Mr.  Barry 
Sweedler  and  Mr.  Henry  Shepherd.  They 
bave  produced  numerous  studies  spot- 
lighting problems  in  the  pipeline  safety 
area  and  suggesting  corrective  action. 
Also,  I  recently  wrote  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
Senator  Magnttson,  urging  that  the  Com- 
merce Committee  commence  oversight 
bearings  on  gas  pipeline  safety  and  the 
Natural  Gas  Safety  Act  of  1966,  as 
amended.  I  ask  ananimous  consent  that 
this  letter  be  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  .tempore.  With- 
out oftijectloa,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BEAIiL.  Mr.  President,  my  study 
Off  the  NTSB  and  the  Office  of  Fi||eline 
Safety  reports  and  the  recommendations 
of  the  Prince  George's  County  Commit- 
tee convinces  me  that  the  changes  that 

I  have  recommended  In  the  regulations 
Bhould  be  made  now  to  deal  with  the 
biggest  portion  of  the  pipeline  safety 
problem;  namely,  damage  resulting  from 
construction  activities. 

I  urge  the  Departments  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Labor  to  make  these  suggested 
changes. 

EXHIUT    1 

Apiin.  25.  1974. 
Hon.  Wasben  O.  Magnttson, 
Chairman,     Senate     Commerce     Committee, 
Dirksen    Offlce    Building,    Washington, 
PC. 

Dmx  Mr.  Ohairicai*:  lite  recent  gas  ex- 
plosion in  New  York  underscores  again  the 
great  problem  of  natural  gas  explosions. 

Since  1969  the  number  of  fatalities  result- 
ing from  pipeline  accidents  has  nearly  tripled. 
The  series  of  natural  gas  explosions  that 
rocked  the  Washington  metropolitan  area 
last  year  prompted  me  to  author  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Fiscal  Year  74  Department  of 
TtiAisportatlon  Appropriations  bill,  providing 
for  a  study  of  this  problem  by  Uie  Office  of 
PlpnUne  Safety.  This  study  would  focus  on 
the  following:  the  u»e  of  plastic  pipes,  the 
evaluation  of  the  conditions  of  existing  dis- 
tribution systems,  third  party  damages,  the 
need  for  expanding  present  regulations  on 
service  lines,  the  effectiveness  of  "odors"  given 
to  natural  gas.  and  the  utilization  of  the 
■^tem  approach  to  pipeline  safety. 

■Rils  amendmant  wa«  enacted,  but  \infor- 
tunately  the  Conference  Committee  reduced 
the  funding  provided  by  the  Senate  from 

II  million  to  $276,000.  This  was  exceedingly 
unfortunate  for  It  means  that  the  Office  of 
ftprtlne  Safety  may  be  unable  to  examine 
all  of  the  areas  required  by  the  study.  I  am 
particularly  disappointed  that  an  examina- 
tion will  not  be  made  of  the  utUlzatlon  of  the 
'■yMtm  safety  approach"  to  pipeline  safety. 
Buch  an  approach  would  enable  plpeUnea 
•ccUents  to  be  predicted  and  analyzed  before 
they  occur. 

The  Pipeline  Safety  Office  plans,  under  the 
Uoendment  aa  funded,  the  following:  (1)  a 
^^y  of  the  Industry's  practices  In  using 
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plastic  materials  in  gas  pipeline  facilities 
and  the  resulting  safety  factors;  (2)  a  itudy 
of  odorants  and  their  effectiveness  In  iilert- 
Ing  people  to  the  presence  of  natural  gas; 
and  (3)  evaluation  of  the  procedures  and 
tools  for  assessing  the  safety  of  exlsUnk  gas 
distribution  systems.  | 

The  request  for  proposals  for  the  4bove 
three  studies  was  issued  between  April  I  and 
April  24  and  It  Is  expected  that  the  alctual 
coiitracjts  w}U  be  let  around  June  and  the 
study  wUl  take '  approxlmatey  six  to  {eight 
months. 


Also,  Eis  you  know,  I  introduced  S. 


3245, 


the  National  Transportation  Safety  Itoard 
Independence  and  Improvement  Act  of  1974,- 
whlch  would  broaden  and  expand  the  role 
of  the  National  Transportation  Safety  £oard 
m  siurface  transportation  safety.  Including 
pipeline  safety.  When  I  Introduced  thfe  blU 
I  pointed  out  that  there  are  only  two  em- 
ployees at  the  NTSB  working  on  pipeline 
safety.  Similarly,  the  Offlce  of  Pipeline  feafe- 
ty.  In  my  Judgment,  Is  also  under-staffed  with 
only  eighteen  professional  employees.  One 
might  feel  better  If  the  staffing  by  the  States 
In  this  field  were  adequate,  but  this  it  not 
the  case. 

For  example,  the  Prince  George's  Cdunty 
Task  FcjTce  on  Underground  UtUity  Haaards, 
In  my  state  of  Maryland,  concluded  In  a 
recent  study  that  both  the  Offlce  of  Pijjellne 
Safety  and  the  Maryland  Public  Sflirvlce 
Commission  had  minimal  personnel  in  the 
fleld.  Little  or  no  on-slght  Inspection  was 
found  to  be  conducted  by  state  and  federal 
agencies  to  verify  compliance  with  regula- 
tions. Maryland  had  only  one  pipeline  safety 
Inspector  tor  Jthe  entire  state  and  Maryland 
Is  a  represenxatlve  state  in  this  regard.  At 
the  very  minlraiim,  I  believe  that  the  grants 
to  the  states  must  be  sufflclent  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of-  a  full  time  safety  engineer. 

Granted,  pipeline  safety  compared  to  other 
surface  transpwrtatlon,  has  a  good  safety 
record.  Nevertheless,  the  potential  for  catas- 
trophe In  this  area  Is  overwhelming.  We  Were 
fortunate  that  the  New  York  explosion  oc- 
curred at  the  time  of  day  that  It  did.  The 
growing  number  of  explosions  suggests  that 
our  "luck"  could  be  running  out. 

The  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  (49 
U.S.C.  1671)  authorization  is  scheduled  to 
expire  this  June.  The  New  York  exploMon 
plus  this  scheduled  expiration  of  the  au- 
thorization, make  It  timely  for  the  Commit- 
tee to  focus  on  this  problem  and  to  conduct 
oversight  hearings  on  the  progress  made  and 
the  deficiencies  of  the  Act.  I  strongly  urge 
that  such  hearings  be  held  In  the  near 
future. 

I  am  enclosing  for  your  Information  a  copy 
of  today's  Washington  Post  editorial  urging 
that  "federal  and  state  officials,  not  to  men- 
tion gas  companies  themselves,  take  the 
problem  with  more  seriousness." 

With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Clbkn  RitAi,T,,  Jr. 


FORTHCOMING    VISIT    BY    PRESI- 
DENT NIXON  TO  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  In  June, 
for  the  third  year  in  a  row,  the  President 
will  meet  with  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  this  time  in  Moscow. 

In  the  midst  of  our  natlonsd  poUtlcjal 
furor.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this 
meeting  be  cancelled  or  postponed. 

Some  feel  that  President  Nixon  should 
not  go  to  Moscow  while  a  political  tem- 
pest Is  on  here. 


I  hope  and  trust  that  the  President 
win  go  ahead  with  his  plans. 

It  is  essential  that  he  do  so. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  give  the  leaders 
of  the  Soviet  Union  the  impression  that 
something  has  happened,  or  Is  likely  to 
happen,  that  would  cast  doubt  on  the 
priority  that  all  Presidents  must  give  to 
keeping  the  peace. 

We  must  not — for  a  single  moment — 
give  the  world  any  idea  that  the  United 
States  of  America  has  abandoned  its 
democratic  and  constitutional  form  of 
government. 

The  President  has  made  it  plain  that 
he  will  not  run  away  from  the  office  to 
which  he  was  elected. 

When  he  goes  to  Moscow,  he  will  be 
the  representative  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  important  to  show  the  Soviet 
leaders  that  an  open  society  can  stlU 
function  competently  even  in  the  face  of 
bizarre  national  events  and  charges. 

More  Important,  the  leaders  of  the  So- 
viet Union  must  not  be  left  in  any  doubt 
about  our  dedication  to  building  on  the 
new  relationship  that  has  evolved  be- 
tween our  two  countries. 

This  new  relationship  has  been  given 
a  name — detente — a  relaxing  of  strained 
relations. 

Prom  our  point  of  view  detente  began 
in  Indochina. 

The  drastic  actions  that  President 
Nixon  felt  were  necessary  to  extract  our 
troops  from  Vietnam  were  not  opposed 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  may  have  been 
supported  by  ihe^^aictSons  of  that  Gov- 
ernment. '^ 

We  agreed  then  not  to  choose  sides  in 
wars  between  third  powers  and,  while 
the  record  is  mixed,  the  agreement  has 
so  far  been  sustained  in  the  far  ^ore 
volatile  arena  of  the  Middle  East. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  period  of  relative 
stability  in  the  Middle  East,  much  of 
the  credit  must  go  to  detente. 

Prom  the  Soviet  point  of  view,  detente 
started  in  Central  Em-ope,  with  the 
treaty  between  West  Germany  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  which  confirms  the  borders  set 
in  World  War  n. 

By  going  along  with  this  treaty,  the 
U.S.  tacitly  accepted  the  status  quo  In 
Eastern  Europe,  and  West  Berlin  ceased 
to  be  an  exposed  salient. 

Where  once  we  talked  of  "liberating" 
the  people  of  Eastern  Europe,  now  we 
are  considering  sending  an  Ambassador 
to  East  Germany. 

The  Soviet  Interest  in  detente  also  in- 
cludes increfised  trade  with,  and  credits 
from,  the  United  States. 

Treated  separately  these  questicms  are 
not.  perhaps,  of  first  importance  to  the 
United  States. 

It  makes  good  business  sense  in  terms 
of  jobs  and  incomes  to  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

For  years  we  have  left  that  trade  al- 
most entirely  to  the  Europeans  and 
Japanese. 

The  credits  which  the  Russians  now 
ask  are  mere  drops  in  the  vast  seas  of 
international  finance. 
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[For  every  dollar  in  credit  now  being 
extended  to  the  Soviet  Union  by  our  Ex- 
I>Qrt-Import  BanlL.  |16  are  being  ad- 
vanced by  oiu*  competitors  in  Europe  and 
Jipan. 

It  is  probably  true,  however,  that  the 

Soviets  need  the  trade  more  than  we  do. 

That  was  certainly  true  of  the  much 

discussed  Soviet  purchases  of  grain  In 

1972  and  1973. 

Had  the  leaders  of  the  Kremlin  been 
unable  to  buy  grain  in  bulk  abroad  in 
those  years,  they  would  have  had  to 
resort  to  a  wholesale  slaughter  of  their 
cattle  to  maintain  mlnlmimi  diets. 
It  happened  before  in  the  1960's. 
And  in  the  Soviet  Union,  that  kind  of 
failure  in  sigriculture  could  cost  the  lead- 
ers their  jobs. 

And  who  is  to  say  that  a  new  crop  of 
leaders  would  still  be  willing  to  play  the 
ga^e  of  detente? 

Their  need  is  our  gain  in  two  ways: 
In  strengthening  the  futur?  for  world 
peace  and  in  creating  a  measure  of  busi- 
ness and  jobs  for  our  own  producers. 

The  Senate  should  now  take  up  the 
trade  bill  and  at  least  decide  whether  it 
wftnts  to  normalize  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union  or  not. 

The  President  should  not  be  required 
to  go  to  Moscow  with  the  Senate  still  in 
a  posture  of  obstruction  on  this  matter. 
I  did  not  think  that  linking  the  trade 
issue  with  Soviet  emigration  policy  was  a 
wise  idea  when  it  was  first  suggested. 

But,  I  have  to  admit  that  this  initia- 
tive hsis  had  an  apparent  effect  on  the 
willingness  of  the  Soviet  leaders  to  grant 
exit  visas. 

Many  thousands  of  Soviet  Jews  and 
other  minorities  have  gained  permission 
to  seek  other  homelands  thanks  to  the 
fact  that  many  Members  of  the  Congress 
chose  to  link  the  issues  of  trade  and  emi- 
gration. 

However,  the  time  has  clearly  come 
now  to  fashion  a  new  policy,  caie  that 
permits  normalization  of  trade  anA  con- 
tributes to  the  strengthening  of  a  world 
economy  as  well  as  ours. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  stop  obstruct- 
ing progress  in  this  matter. 

The  trade  bill  which  has  been  blocked 
from  consideration  for  months  should  be 
brought  up  for  action  without  further 
delay. 

The  ground  for  compromise  has  been 
prepared. 

The  President  can  and  should  be  asked 
to  report  regularly  to  the  Senate  on  the 
state  of  Soviet  emigration  policy. 

But,  to  hold  the  trade  bill  hostage  for 
some  ultimate  or  ideal  solution  is  un- 
wise and  self-defeating. 

The  Senate,  above  aU  other  bodies, 
should  be  able  to  distinguish  between  an 
imaginative  and  constructive  expression 
of  Indignation  and  an  act  of  interven- 
tion. 

Holding  the  trade  bill  hostage  to  inter- 
naj  reform  in  another  country  will  in- 
evitably be  seen  as  an  act  of  interven- 
tion if  release  of  the  hostage  is  not  open 
to  compromise. 

The  overwhelming  justification  for  d^- 
tenjte,  of  course,  is  the  need  to  to  con- 
tin  iie  to  work  out  a  strategic  doctrine 
thfllt  rules  out  the  use  of  massive  nuclear 


weapons    as    instruments    of    national 
policy. 

This  is  a  difBcult  subject  for  responsi- 
ble people  to  think  about. 

Why  should  strategic  doctrine  have  to 
evolve? 

Why  cannot  we  simply  agree  that  not 
only  the  use  of  massive  nuclear  weapons 
is  suicidally  irrati(Hial,  but  that  q^ending 
more  and  more  billions,  piling  up  ever 
more  superfluous  arsenals,  is  also  madly 
irrational? 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  strategic 
doctrine  can  never  be  set  permanently. 

Nowhere,  not  even  here,  can  a  line  be 
drawn  on  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

Moreover,  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  pointed  out.  there  is  a  special  moral 
as  well  as  military  duty  for  the  United 
States  to  take  the  lead  in  evolving  a  new 
strategic  doctrine. 

Here  in  the  United  States  the  subject 
can  be  and  is  being  debated  openly. 
In  closed  societies,  it  is  not. 
Therefore,  only  here  is  there  hope  that 
we  may  someday  find  a  way  out  of  the 
threatening  challenge  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

The  enduring  purpose  of  the  SALT 
talks  is  to  provide  a  means  through  which 
we  can  hope  to  transfer  our  values  to 
those  who  possess  with  us  this  ultimate 
destructive  power. 

For  the  first  time  in  10  years  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  is  asking  us  to  face  the 
ominous  obligation  to  debate  an  evolving 
strategic  doctrine. 

That  debate  will  unfold  in  the  months 
and  years  ahead. 

It  is  the  most  serious  kind  of  debate 
free  people  can  engage  In. 

The  President's  trip  to  Moscow  is  not 
designed  to  engage  in  debate,  but  rather 
to  make  sure  the  SALT  channel  remains 
open. 

I  hope  and  expect  that  the  President 
will  bring  back  an  agreement  to  this 
effect. 

In  any  case,  whatever  he  does  bring 
back  will  have  to  be  presented  and  de- 
bated here  in  the  Senate. 

If  the  Ccmgress  showed  its  ability  to 
moderate  on  such  matters  as  the  trade 
bill — if  we  could  separate  the  President's 
trip  to  Moscow  from  the  questions  per- 
taining to  the  conduct  of  his  office,  we 
might  restore  some  of  our  lost  perspec- 
tive. 

The  real  datlger  Ues  in  losing  oiu-  per- 
spective, in  failing  to  sort  out  what  is 
most  important. 

The  President's  trip  to  Moscow  will  be 
of  utmost  importance. 

On  this  occasion  the  President  de- 
serves support  for  the  extraordinary  na- 
ture of  his  duty. 

Having  a  share  in  this  particular  re- 
sponsibility, the  Senate,  then,  should 
make  sure  it  is  not  obstructing  the  dis- 
charge of  that  duty. 

While  domestic  matters  and  political 
issues  are  of  great  importance  today,  the 
most  important  decision  we  have  to 
make  is  whether  we  will  sanction  renewal 
of  the  cold  war— a  war  which  could  lead 
to  potential  consequences  too  terrible  to 
contemplate. 

Congress  must  make  that  decision  and 
should  make  it  now. 
The  PRESroENT  pro  tempore.  Under 


the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlstt)  Is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


STEEL  INCREASE  EXPECTED 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
encouraged  by  recent  announcements  by 
some  steel  companies  that  they  plan  to 
Increase  their  output  of  oil  country  tubu- 
lar goods.  If  we  are  to  approach  domestic 
self-sufficiency  in  energy,  adequate  steel 
supplies  must  be  available  for  an  ex- 
panded oil  and  gas  exploration  program. 
In  October  of  1973  it  became  obvious 
that  independent  oil  men  were  having  a 
hard  time  finding  Uie  casing  and  other 
tubular  goods  necessary  to  fill  their 
needs. 

On  Novonber  1.  1973, 1  cosigned  with 
several  of  my  colleagues  a  telegram  to 
the  President  urging  the  removal  of  price 
controls  on  steel  and  all  steel  products 
which  were  associated  with  the  explora- 
tion, development  and  production  of 
energy  including  oil  country  tabular 
goods. 

On  November  20, 1973, 1  sent  a  letter  to 
Secmtary  of  Treasury  Oeorge  Shultz  re- 
quesnng  that  he  take  action  to  allow  nec- 
essary Increases  in  the  price  of  petroleum 
and  steel. 

On  November  29,  1973,  I  addressed  the 
Senate  and  said  that  the  removal  of  price 
controls  on  steel  and  steel  products  asso- 
ciated with  energy  and  exploration  was 
essential  to  solving  the  energy  crisis. 

On  December  3,  1973.  I  met  with  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  Director  John 
Dimlop.  He  assured  me,  and  several  other 
Senators  in  attendance,  that  he  would  in- 
vestigate the  production  of  steel  products 
for  the  energy  industry  and  would  pro- 
vide an  exemption  or  relax  controls  If 
price  controls  were  a  serious  impediment 
to  the  accessibility  of  oil  coimtry  tubidar 
goods. 

On  December  4. 1973, 1  again  addressed 
my  colleagues  and  reviewed  the  events 
pertaining  to  steel  to  that  date. 

On  December  5,  1974, 1  sent  a  letter  to 
steel  companies  that  produced  oil  coun- 
try tubular  goods  with  an  attached  copy 
of  my  floor  remarks  on  December  4,  1973, 
and  asked  them  what  they  bdieved 
should  be  done  to  increase  supplies  (rf 
drill  pipe,  casing,  tubular  goods,  tool 
Joints,  bits  and  other  steel  products  crit- 
ical to  the  energy  industry's  effort  to  cope 
with  energy  shortages. 

Also,  during  December  of  1973  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Bill  Simon  indicat- 
ing he  was  analyzing  the  steel  shortage 
situation  to  determine  if  price  exemp- 
tions were  needed.  Also,  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council  begEin  to  allow  a  cost  pass- 
through  to  steel  companies  on  their  pur- 
chases of  ferrous  scrap. 

On  January  Q,  1074,  Z  met  again  with 
John  Dunlop,  John  Sawhlll  and  others 
to  discuss  the  shortages  of  oil  country 
steel  products. 

On  January  25,  1974,  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council  announced  four  major  ac- 
tions with  respect  to  the  steel  industry. 
The  intent  of  these  actions  was  to  allow 
an  increase  In  the  production  of  oil  coun- 
try tubular  goods  and  other  steel  prod- 
ucts in  short  supply. 
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Mr.  President,  on  January  31,  1974,  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  John  Dunlop  indicating 
to  him  that  I  felt  that  the  price  Increases 
authorized  by  the  Cost  of  Living  CoimcU 
were  inadequate  to  stimulate  the  produc- 
tion of  beding  wire  and  other  specialty 
steel  products. 

On  February  12,  1974,  John  Dunlop 
sent  me  a  letter  setting  forth  his  assess- 
ment of  the  oil  country  tubular  goods 
problems.  This  letter  indicated  that  the 
Inability  of  independent  oil  producers  to 
obtain  sufficient  steel  supplies  was  a 
matter  of  poor  distribution  rather  than  a 
shortage  of  supplies. 

On  March  8,  1974,  Senator  Bxllmon 
and  I  sent  a  letter  to  Gerald  Parsky,  As- 
sistant Administrator  of  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Office,  urging  that  a  voluntary 
method  of  distributing  available  sup- 
plies of  casing  to  maintain  maximum 
drilling  rig  activity  be  implemented.  We 
also  urged  that  the  Cost  of  Living  Coim- 
cil  free  immediately  oil  field  tubular 
goods  from  price  controls. 

On  March  12. 1974, 1  sent  virtually  the 
same  letter  to  John  Dunlop  that  I  had 
sent  to  Gerald  Parsky. 

On  April  23, 1974, 1  received  a  response 
from  the  Federal  Energy  Office  informing 
me  that  as  a  result  of  the  request  by 
Senator  Bellmon  and  myself  the  FEO 
had  requested  that  the  Nation's  steel 
producers  take  steps  necessary  to  assure 
equitable  dltribution  of  oil  country  tubu- 
lar goods. 

On  April  29. 1974, 1  attended  a  meeting 
set  up  by  the  Federal  Energy  Office  which 
was  attended  by  steel  companies,  major 
oil  companies,  and  independent  produc- 
>ers  to  discuss  a  method  for  voluntary 
redistribution  of  oil  field  tubtilar  goods. 

On  April  30,  1974,  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  expired  and  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council's  authority  to  control  the 
prices  of  steel  products  elapsed. 
In  the  letter  of  December  5,  1973,  to 
I  steel  companies  whlch.produced  oil  coim- 
try  tubular  goods,  as  I  have  mentioned. 
I  asked  for  suggestions  as  to  what  should 
be  done  to  increase  supplies  of  steel 
products  critical  to  the  energy -producing 
industry. 

The  responses  that  I  received  from  the 
steel  mills  were  almost  unanimous  in  one 
respect— virtually  all  indicated  that  in- 
creased availability  of  steel  products  was 
contingent  upon  decontrol  of  prices.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  price  controls  had 
caused  some  facilities  which  produce 
products  that  serve  the  oil  and  gas  indus- 
try to  operate  well  below  capacity  for  the 
simple  reason  that  other  mills  which 
produced  products  yielding  a  more  satis- 
factory return  were  making  preemptive 
demands  upon  the  metal  from  raw  steel 
making  facilities. 

Now  that  price  controls  no  longer  exist 
It  is  Imperative  that  100  percent  of  all 
available  oil  country  tubular  goods  ca- 
pacity be  utilized  and  plans  be  made  to 
further  increase  capacity.  Our  national 
security  and  entire  economy  hinge  upon 
sufHcient  supplies  of  domestic  energy 
and  the  production  of  energy  requires 
adequate  steel  supplies. 

I  have  been  working  with  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  and  others  to 
determine  if  the  steel  companies  are  fol- 
lowing up  the  rwnoval  of  price  controls 


with  the  Increased  production  of  oilfield 
tubular  goods  that  they  indicated  would 
occur. 

Unfortunately,  the  initial  Indicatlans 
are  that  all  available  capacity — speaking 
of  rolling  capacity— is  not  being  utilized 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  I  have  been 
hiformed  that  both  U.S.  Steel  and  Re- 
public Steel  are  operating  much  below 
their  current  capacity  to  produce  oil 
country  tubular  goods. 

If  critical  steel  capacity  Is  not  being 
utilized,  we  need  to  determine  why!  Is 
the  problem  a  lack  of  raw  steel  or  do  the 
steel  mills  find  it  easier  or  more  profitable 
to  produce  other  products? 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  writing  the 
manufacturers  of  oilfield  tubular  goods 
and  asking  them  to  respond  to  these  and 
other  questions. 

I  look  forward  to  a  dedicated  response 
by  the  steel  industry  toward  increasing 
the  capacity  to  manufacture  oil  country 
tubular  goods. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  following  four 
Senators  will  now  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes:  Senators  Hartke, 
TmniMOND,  Roth,  and  Dole. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  is  now  recognized. 


TRIBUTES  TO  JOZSEF  CARDINAL 
MINDSZENTY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  honor  His  Eminence  Jozsef  Cardinld 
Mindszenty,  prince  of  the  church  and 
patriot  of  the  Hungarian  Nation. 

The  cardinal  arrived  in  New  York  on 
May  6,  came  to  Washington  yesterda^y 
and  will  stay  through  today.  He  is  mak- 
ing quiet  pastoral  visits  with  Hungarian 
Catholics  here  in  the  United  States  and 
is  expected  to  toiu:  25  to  30  cities  before 
returning  to  his  home  in  Vienna  at  the 
end  of  June. 

He  is  82  now  and  as  he  goes  quietly 
about  his  duties,  it  is  very  hard  for  us 
to  remember  that  25  years  ago  this 
peaceful  priest  was  at  the  center  of  ti 
storm  that  threatened  to  engulf  all  dt 
Eiirope.  Almost  alone  he  stood  up  to 
Stalin,  the  Red  army,  and  the  ruthless 
Communist  apparatus  that  held  all 
Eastern  Europe  in  its  grip  immediately 
after  World  War  n. 

He  did  it  in  full  knowledge  of  the  ter- 
rible price  he  would  have  to  pay.  H* 
foresaw  arrest,  imprisonment,  torture, 
public  humiliation,  and  perhaps  even 
death.  It  is  to  his  eternal  credit  that  this 
knowledge  did  not  make  him  flinch  or 
retreat. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  conflict 
was  his  resistance  to  the  Hungarian 
Government's  takeover  of  church  schools. 
But  we  all  knew  that  the  real  cause  lay 
deeper. 

The  cardinal  stood  for  Hungarian  in- 
dependence, for  a  person's  right  to  dis- 
agree with  the  actions  of  an  arbitrary 
government.  To  Americans,  these  rights 
seem  as  natural  as  breathing  and  eating. 
We  grumble  about  taxes,  freely  criticize 
the  people  in  power,  protest  how  th« 
Government  spends  our  money,  and 
quite  rightfully  expect  to  pay  no  penalty 
for  our  opinions.  It  is  hard  to  conceive 


that  a  man  would  spend  more  than  two 
decades  in  prison  or  confinement  simply 
for  disagreeing  with  his  government. 

But  the  cardinal  did.  He  has  despised 
arbitrary  government  and  has  fought 
against  it  all  his  life.  The  penalties  have 
been  great.  The  Communist  regime  of 
Bela  Kun  put  him  in  prison  in  1919  for 
his  outspoken  criticism.  So  did  EUtler 
when  the  cardinal  denounced  the  Nasi 
persecution  of  the  Jews.  Thus,  he  was 
ready  for  the  ordeal  that  began  with  his 
arrest  the  day  after  Christmas  in  1948. 
He  knew  the  ruthlessness  of  Stalin.  He 
knew  the  Stalinist  machine  had  ways  of 
extracting  false  confessions.  Before  his 
arrest,  he  warned  in  a  written  message 
that  any  confession  he  might  make 
would  not  refiect  guilt  but  only  human 
weakness. 

He  was  isolated,  interrogated,  and  tor- 
tured for  7  weeks.  Then  he  was  put  on 
display.  His  was  the  last  of  the  notorioiis 
show  trisds  so  typical  of  the  age  of  Stalin. 
And  like  all  the  others,  his  trial  was  a 
parody  of  justice.  In  appearance,  he 
was  weak  and  listless.  His  forceful  voice 
was  gone,  and  his  friends  said  he  looked 
Uke  a  man  who  had  been  beaten  and 
drugged. 

The  trial  was  absurd  and  so  were  the 
charges  to  which  the  cardinal  confessed. 
Nobody  believed  them,  not  even  that 
strange  breed  of  Conununist  in  every 
country  whose  twisted  spirits  accepted 
the  idea  that  the  outrages  of  Stalin  had 
something  to  do  with  social  justice. 

The  cardinal's  ordeal  seemed  at  an 
end  when  he  was  freed  from  his  sentence 
of  life  imprisonment  by  the  Hungarian 
revolution  of  1956.  But  that  freedom  was 
short-lived.  The  revolution  was  crushed 
by  Russian  tanks,  and  the  cardinal 
barely  escaped  to  the  sanctuary  of  the 
American  Embassy  in  Budapest.  There 
he  remained  confined  for  15  years.  He 
did  not  dare  leave  the  Embassy  grounds; 
to  do  so  would  have  meant  arrest  and 
imprisonment  again. 

But  he  stayed  for  another  reason.  He 
demanded  official  rehabilitation.  He 
wanted  the  Government  of  Hungary  to 
admit  the  truth,  that  the  charges  he  had 
been  forced  to  confess  to  were  false,  and 
that  he  was  the  rightful  head  of  the 
church  in  Hungan'.  The  government 
gradually  became  aware  of  the  fact  that 
here  was  a  man  who  could  not  be  beaten, 
and  offered  to  let  him  go  if  he  would 
leave  the  coimtry  and  promise  to  remain 
silent.  He  refused. 

For  a  long  time  neither  side  would 
yield,  despite  the  urgings  of  the  Pope 
and  of  our  own  State  Department.  The 
impasse  was  finally  broken  through  pa- 
tient, quiet  negotiation,  in  which  I  had  a 
small  part,  and  3  years  ago  the  cardinal 
regained  his  freedom.  He  agreed  to  go  to 
Vienna  and  the  government  agreed  to  let 
him  go,  with  a  remission  of  his  sentence 
and  with  a  statement  that  many  experts 
interpret  as  an  official  admission  of 
error. 

The  cardinal  foimd  that  during  his 
long  confinement,  the  world  had 
changed.  Stalin  was  long  dead  and  the 
community  of  Communist  nations  was 
breaking  into  fragments.  The  East  and 
the  West  were  negotiating.  Even  the 
Vatican  was  anxious  to  reach  some  sort 
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of  lunderstandlng  with  the  Communist 
go^mment  of  his  native  country. 

To  some  people,  the  cardinal  was 
synftbolic  of  an  age  long  past,  of  nu- 
clear ttireats,  brinksmanshlp,  and  the 
coia  war.  But  such  an  assessment  smacks 
too  much  of  guilt  by  association.  Car- 
dinal Mindszenty  had  nothing  to  do  with 
violence.  He  was — and  is — a  man  of 
peace.  In  the  first  sermon  following  his 
deDerture  from  Hungary,  he  told  his 
fellow  countrymen  who  flocked  to  hear 
hlof.  in  Vienna  that  they  should  accept 
the^r  exile  and  respond  to  their  enemies, 
not  with  hatred  and  violence,  but  with 
lovi 

"Ilhe  cardinal  Is  in  the  United  States 
on  ft  pastoral  mission.  Although  I  doubt 
that  he  wants  to  become  enmeshed  in 
anw  political  issues,  I  cannot  help  but 
wonder  how  he  responds  to  the  growing 
d6t<|nte  between  East  and  West,  to  the 
amis  limitation  agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
and  to  an  American  President  visiting 
matin  land  China. 

Pferhaps  he  would  isk  us  to  remem- 
ber the  plight  of  those  millions  of  people 
who  still  do  not  enjoy  the  freedoms  to 
which  all  human  beings  are  entitled 
butlthat,  for  the  sake  of  himianity,  Im- 
profing  the  relationships  between  this 
coimtry  and  the  Commimist  world  is 
worth  the  chance. 

If!  we  are  really  on  the  road  to  peace, 
Jozaef  Cardinal  Mindszenty  helped  put 
us  there.  What  happened  to  him  25 
yeajJB  ago  was  one  of  those  electrifying 
ev«»ts  that  csMse  people  to  look  beyond 
theijr  immediate  concerns  to  the  future 
couiBe  of  world  events.  His  arrest,  con- 
Tictlon,  and  imprisonment  alarmed  the 
nations  of  the  West  and  drew  them 
closer  together,  strengthening  their  de- 
termination to  protect  human  freedoms. 
His  show  of  determination  ultimately 
led  our  adversaries  to  understand  that 
brutft  force  could  not  succeed;  that  it 
bre<J  a  reaction  that  endangered  their 
ownsurvlval.  Gradually  they  drew  back, 
and  so  did  we;  and  while  war  and  tur- 
moU  have  not  been  avoided,  we  have 
had  the  good  sense  to  contain  it  and 
not  set  the  world  on  fire. 

Today,  we  and  our  adversaries  seek  an 
accommodation;  we  look  for  wa3^  to  re- 
duce tension,  to  improve  relations  be- 
tween nations,  to  use  our  voices  and 
minds  instead  of  nuclear  weapons  to  re- 
solve oiu-  difficulties. 

I  hope  what  we  are  now  doing  will 
bring  peace  to  the  world.  I  think  the 
cardinal  has  found  peace.  With  courage 
and  fortitude,  he  did  what  he  thought 
was  (right.  He  suffered  for  his  beliefs,  and 
his  sftcriflce  has  helped  make  it  a  better 
world  for  all  of  us.  I  welcome  him  to 
America,  and  I  hope  his  visit  will  be  a 
hapny  one. 

Aal  he  travels  through  America,  the 
cardinal  is  the  living  symbol  of  the  words 
of  one  of  the  greatest  speeches  ever 
written,  as  recorded  in  the  fifth  chap- 
ter of  St.  Matthew,  which  says.  In  part: 
Blflfs«d  are  thoae  who  are  persecuted  for 
rlgbtcousnees'  sake,  for  theirs  Is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  read 
into  the  Record  two  telegrams  addressed 
to  me.  The  first  reads  as  follows: 
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It  Is  a  great  Joy  to  JoUi  you  In  welcoQilng 
his  eminence,  Jozsef  Cardinal  Mindszenty,  on 
the  free  soli  of  the  tJnited  States.  His  name 
has  become  a  symbol  of  devotion  to  Christian 
faith.  His  example  demonstrates  to  a  world 
full  of  skepticism  that  It  is  Imperative  to  ad- 
here to  moral  principles  under  most  difficult 
conditions.  May  the  blessing  of  Gtod  accom- 
pany Cardinal  Mindszenty. 

Rev.  THZODOSX  M.  HXSBURQH, 

President.  University  of  Notre  Dame. 

The  second  telegram,  addressed  to  me. 
reads  as  follows : 

St.  Mary  of  the  Woods  College  Is  pleased 
to  welcome  to  America  a  great  churchman 
and  a  strong  leader  of  souls. 

Sister  Jkani«  Knoemle,  S.P., 

President.  St.  Mary  of  the  Woods  College. 

I  also  have  a  rather  touching  telegram 
addressed  to  Cardinal  Mindszenty  from 
Charles  Banet,  president  of  St.  Joseph's 
College: 

Deab  Cabeinal  MtNDszKNTT:  As  president 
of  St.  Josephs  College  of  Indiana  and  prlejt 
of  the  Society  of  the  Precious  Blood  It  Is  In- 
deed a  pleasure  and  privilege  for  me  to  wel- 
come you  to  the  United  States. 

Over  the  years  your  steadfastness  of  falih 
and  loyalty  have  been  an  example  to  not  only 
the  Catholics  of  the  United  States  but  to  all 
who  treasure  the  message  of  Christ. 

I  would  like  your  eminence  to  know  that 
our  prayers  were  with  you  during  your  years 
of  trial  and  they  are  with  you  now,  please 
know  that  the  people  of  this  country  have 
the  highest  regard  for  you. 

May  your  vUit  to  the  United  States  be  a 
pleasant  and  memorable  occasion.  Yours  in 
Christ. 

Chakles  Bawet,  CJ»P.S. 

President,  St.  Josephs  CoUege  Rensseleccr. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  rise  at  this  time  to  pay 
tribute  to  Jozsef  Cardinal  Mindszenty, 
for  he  is  truly  a  great  man.  The  story  of 
his  life  is  one  which  should  be  remem- 
bered by  all  of  us  in  the  free  world. 

We  should  remember  that  as  a  your.g 
man  he  wrote  newspaper  articles  attack- 
ing the  poUce  terror  of  the  short-lived 
Himgarian  Commune  in  1919.  We  should 
remember  that  he  attacked  Hitler's  new 
order  as  atheistic  and  inhuman  in  his 
sermons  and  letters.  When  Hitler  called 
on  descendants  of  German  settlers  in 
Eastern  Europe  to  reassert  their  German 
identity,  Cardinal  Mindszenty  threw  off 
his  German  name  and  adopted  the  one 
he  now  bears,  the  name  of  his  native 
village. 

We  should  remember  how,  a  3  the 
prince  primate  of  Hun£ar>-,  he  began  his 
relentless  campaign  agaiiist  the  Com- 
munists shortly  after  the  end  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  He  was  arrested  by  the 
Communist  regime  in  1948  and  charged 
with  attempting  to  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment. Found  guilty  of  trumped-up 
charges  in  a  show  trial,  he  was  sentenced 
to  life  imprisonment.  There  he  remained 
during  the  Hungarian  uprising  of  Oc- 
tober 1956.  When  the  revolt  was  crushed 
a  few  days  later  by  Soviet  troops,  he  took 
refuge  in  the  American  Embassy  in  Bu- 
dapest. There,  his  very  presence  was  a 
thorn  In  the  Communists'  side. 

He  consistently  rejected  the  offers  of 
safe  conduct  out  of  Himgary,  malntalp- 
ing  that  as  the  prince  primate  he  could 
not  abandon  his  followers,  that  as  a 


patriot  he  could  not  desert  his  country 
and  that  as  an  innocent  man  convicted 
by  a  kaagaroo  court  he  had  to  be  exon- 
erated, not  merely  pardoned.  Despite 
years  of  tremendous  pressure  from  the 
Hungarian  Government  and  the  Vatican, 
the  cardinal  refused  to  yield.  Finally,' 
however,  in  1971.  bowing  to  age  and  ill 
health,  he  agreed  to  leave.  After  a  brief 
stay  in  Rome  he  moved  to  Vienna  so  that 
he  could  be  near  his  homeland. 

Mr.  President,  it  does  my  heart  good  to 
see  a  man  stand  up  for  what  he  believes, 
despite  the  costs.  The  cardinal  did  not 
bend  and  he  did  not  compromise,  and 
for  this  he  suffered  greatly.  He  recognized 
the  evils  of  communism  «nd  he  stood 
firmly  against  it. 

Those  of  us  fortunate  enough  to  live  in 
a  free  society  should  remember  Cardinal 
Mindszenty  and  we  should  remember  his 
story.  Such  courage  and  determination  in 
the  face  of  overwhelming  odds  should 
serve  as  a  constant  reminder  and  inspira- 
tion to  us:  we  must  retain  our  freedom 
at  all  costs. 

For  all  these  reasons.  It  Is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  take  part  In  this  tribute 
to  Jozsef  Cardinal  Mindszenty. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  Join  other  Senators  today  in  paying 
tribute  to  one  of  the  great  patriots  of  our 
age — His  Eminence  Zozsei  Cardinal 
Mindszenty  of  Himgary.  For  more  than 
five  decades,  Cardinal  Mindszenty  has 
been  an  outspoken  advocate  of  religious 
and  political  freedom  for  his  country- 
men. His  courageously  expressed  views 
have  made  him  the  target  of  those  who 
would  gag  his  message  of  freedom. 

In  1919.  as  a  1  high  school  teacher  of 
religion.  Cardinal  Mindszenty  was  im- 
prisoned for  his  opposition  to  the  short- 
lived Communist  regime  of  Bela  Kun. 
During  the  Second  World  War,  he  was 
again  imprisoned,  this  time  because  of 
his  opposition  to  Fascism,  Hitler,  and 
persecution  of  the  Jews.  After  the  war, 
his  opposition  to  Soviet  occupation  and 
the  Communist  governments  in  Budapest 
once  more  brought  persecution.  He  was 
charged  with  currency  speculation  and 
attempting  to  overthrow  the  government 
and  after  a  notorious  trial,  sentenced  to 
life  Imprisonment. 

Cardinal  Mindszenty  was  freed  dur- 
ing the  Hungarian  uprising  in  1956.  and 
when  it  collapsed,  he  took  refuge  In  the 
American  Embassy  in  Budapest  where 
he  remained  for  15  years. 

To  his  fellow  coimtrymen  and  a  free 
people  aroimd  the  world.  Cardinal  Mind- 
szenty remains  a  courageous  symbol  of 
Hungary's  lost  liberties.  His  personal  or- 
deal is  closely  associated  with  the  ordeal 
of  Himgary.  It  Is  with  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure that  I  welcome  him  to  Washington 
and  participate  In  this  colloquy  to  honor 
him. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Congress  Is  honored  by  the  presence  of 
Jozsef  Cardinal  Mindszenty,  the  re- 
knowned  Hungarian  cardinal,  who  Is 
famous  throughout  the  world  for  his  in- 
defatigable forthrightness  In  defense  of 
human  liberties  and  Hungarian  Inde- 
pendence. 
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At  extreme  danger  to  his  own  personal 
safety  and  well-being,  and  under  years 
of  "house  arrest"  Cardinal  Mindszenty 
has  consistently  and  stubbornly  fought 
totalitarianism  in  whatever  form  It  has 
appeared,  whether  It  was  Hitler's  racism 
and  fascism — or  Communist  domination 
and  suppression.  His  life  is  crowded  with 
incidents  demonstrating  his  unending 
commitment  to  his  convictions.  I  will 
mention  only  one  which  I  believe  is  typi- 
cal of  this  heroic  man:  Of  German  origin 
himself,  during  the  late  1930's,  he 
changed  his  name  from  the  Germanic 
Pehm  to  Mindszenty — the  name  of  his 
native  Hungarian  village — when  Hitler 
was  calling  on  people  of  Germanic  origin 
In  Eastern  Europe  to  assert  their  so- 
called  Aryan  identity.  For  this  and  sim- 
ilar acts  of  human  dignity  and  cour- 
age. Cardinal  Mindszenty  was  later  im- 
prisoned by  Fascist  and  then  Communist 
dictators. 

Cardinal  MIndszenty's  spirit  and  the 
ideals  that  his  life  experience  represents 
have  won  him  the  undying  admiration 
and  respect  of  freedom-loving  p>eople 
everywhere. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  arrival 
of  Cardinal  Mindszenty  in  Washington 
Is  an  inspiration  to  us  all.  This  splendid 
man  who  gave  the  best  years  of  his  life 
in  opposition  to  dictatorship,  first  Fas- 
cist, then  Communist,  enjoys  the  respect 
of  both  the  American  people  and  other 
free  men  throughout  the  world.  We 
greet  him  with  thanksgiving  and  we  are 
honored  by  his  presence  among  us. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  happy  to  welcome  His  Eminence 
Jozsef  Cardinal  Mindszenty  to  the  United 
States.  The  Archbishop  Emeritus  of 
Esztergom  and  the  former  Primate  of 
Hungary  is  in  this  country  on  a  private 
pastoral  visit.  In  addition  to  calling  upon 
the  American  Hungarian  community, 
the  cardinal  gave  a  private  reception 
yesterday  for  Members  of  Congress. 

Jozsef  Cardinal  MIndszenty's  years  of 
imprisonment  and  subsequent  exile 
have  been  a  personal  testament  to  hu- 
man freedom  and  political  self-determi- 
nation. Dedicated  to  a  solitary  life  of 
prayer  and  meditation,  he  became  a 
symbol  of  religious  independence  against 
political  oppression. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  a 
great  pleasure  to  join  in  this  tribute  to 
His  Eminence  Jozsef  Cardinal  Mindsz- 
enty, whose  commitment  to  his  faith,  to 
his  countrymen,  and  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  has  been  an  Inspiration  to  mil- 
lions of  his  fellow  human  beings :  Cathol- 
ics and  non-Catholics;  Hungarians  and 
peoples  of  many  other  nations ;  those  who 
are  still  struggling  for  freedom  and  those 
of  us  who  are  blessed  with  it. 

Cardinal  Mindszenty  began  as  a  man 
of  the  people  and  remained  a  man  of  the 
people,  from  a  parish  priest  to  Primate 
of  Hungary.  His  long  career  of  service  In 
the  Catholic  Church  of  Hungary  was 
guided  by  a  deep  concern  for  the  com- 
mon man  and  for  individual  liberty,  a 
concern  which  was  manifest  In  his  writ- 
ings, in  his  teachings,  and  in  his  coura- 
geous stand  against  the  waves  of  oppres- 
sion which  have  engulfed  his  native  land 
for  most  of  this  century. 
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Cardinal  Mindszenty  was  never  one!  to 
roll  with  the  punches  of  tyranny.  Huirian 
life  and  human  dignity  have  always  b^n 
sacred  to  this  man,  and  there  was  Ino 
risk  too  great  for  him  to  take,  no  battle 
too  lonely  for  him  to  wage,  to  protfect 
them.  j 

He  first  suffered  Imprisonment  be- 
cause of  his  opposition  to  the  Communist 
regime  which  gained  control  in  Hungary 
for  a  brief  period  in  1919.  He  went  on  to 
become  an  active  foe  of  the  fascist  mote- 
ment-which  grew  in  Hungary  in  the 
193(i^s  as  Hitler's  power  grew  In  Ger- 
many. His  intercessions  on  behalf  of  Bu- 
ropean  Jewry  included  a  daring  telegrim 
to  Hitler  himself  protesting  the  massacre 
of  Jews.  Because  of  this  record,  th^n- 
Bishop  Mindszenty  was  seized  after  the 
Nazis  took  over  Hungary  in  late  1944, 
charged  with  treason,  and  kept  in  ens- 
tody  until  April  1945,  2  months  after  So- 
viet troops  captured  Budapest. 

Less  than  4  years  later,  Cardihal 
Mindszenty,  unbending  in  his  outspoken 
resistance  to  the  Communist  domination 
of  Hungary,  was  sentenced  to  life  impris- 
onment for  "antlstate  activities"  after  a 
show  trial  which  shocked  the  Western 
Wortd. 

Cardinal  Mindszenty  was  to  be  a  ftee 
man  in  his  beloved  country  only  ohce 
more,  and  only  for  a  few  days,  when  Ihe 
was  released  from  jail  by  Hungarian 
revolutionaries  in  the  fall  of  1956  itod 
restored  to  his  office  of  Primate  of  Hiin- 
gary  in  Budapest.  He  was  on  borrowfed 
time  but,  characteristically,  he  used  it  to 
praise  "our  youth,  our  workers,  and  our 
army,  also  very  many  former  soldiers, 
who  rose  up  against  the  regime,"  andjto 
appeal  for  Western  support.  When  slo- 
viet  forces  overwhelmed  the  Hungarian 
capital,  Cardinal  Mindszenty  was  glv^n 
refuge  in  the  American  Embassj*.  where 
he  remained  until  September  1971,  when 
he  agreed,  at  the  age  of  79,  to  accept  the 
safe-conduct  agreement  negotiated  be- 
tween the  Vatican  and  the  Hungarian 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  join  my 
colleagues  In  extending  a  very  warm  wel- 
come in  the  U.S.  Senate  to  this  very  great 
and  remarkable  man.  I  believe  that  the 
American  people  are  honored  by  the 
presence  of  Jozsef  Cardinal  Mindszenty 
in  our  country. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  occasionally 
a  single  Individual — through  the  strength 
of  his  character  and  force  of  his  Indomi- 
table will — surpasses  the  boundaries  of 
his  station  in  life  and  becomes  a  living 
symbol  of  an  ideal.  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
such  a  man — as  was  Gandhi.  There  have 
from  time  to  time  been  others,  but  today 
the  slight,  frail  son  of  a  Hungarian 
peasant  stands  out  in  the  minds  of  mil- 
lions of  his  fellow  men  and  women  as 
the  embodiment  of  resistance  to  tyranny 
and  conmaltment  to  freedom  that  cah 
never  be  dimmed  or  shaken.  -■  ■ 

His  eminence,  Jozsef  Cardinal  Mlna- 
szenty  Is  a  remarkable  man.  Brilliant 
scholar,  beloved  pastor,  compassionate 
Christian,  he  would  have  achieved  wide- 
spread recognition  even  In  times  not 
plagued  by  oppression,  war,  and  human 
suffering.  But  these  trials  brought  out 
In  him  the  fierce  patriotism  and  unbend- 
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ing  love  of  freedom  which  were  deeply 
ingrained  in  the  character  of  the  Hun- 
garian people.  And  from  his  years  of 
suffering  has  come  worldwide  recognition 
of  his  achievements — ^not  only  as  a  pri- 
mate of  the  Catholic  Church,  not  only 
as  a  Hungarian,  but  sis  a  man  who  stands 
for  qualities  that  reach  beyond  religious 
boundaries,  past  national  origins,  and 
touch  the  most  basic  elements  of  indi- 
vidual dignity  and  human  aspiration. 

At  this  point  in  my  remarks,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  brief  biog- 
raphy of  Cardinal  Mindszenty  be  printed 
in  the  Record  as  a  means  of  presenting 
a  simfimary  of  his  achievements  and  con- 
tributions to  the  church  and  his  beloved 
homeland. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bio- 
graphy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

JozsEP  Cardinal  Mindszenty 

Jozsef  Cardinal  Mindszenty  was  born 
Joseph  Pehm  on  March  29,  1892  in  Csehl- 
mindszent.  His  father,  Janos  Pehm,  was  a 
small  landowner  who  served  as  village  judge, 
chairman  of  the  local  parochial  school  board, 
and  president  of  the  parish  council.  His 
mother,  Borbala  Kovacs  Pehm.  was  a  mUd, 
pious,  yet  determined  woman. 

Jozsef  Pehm  graduated  in  1911  from  St. 
Norbert  High  School  In  Szombathely  as  an 
honc«'  student  and  president  of  the  Boy's 
Sodality.  In  later  recaUlng  the  Impact  of  bis 
membership  in  the  Sodality  be  stated  that 
bis  devotion  to  Mary,  the  Patroness  of  Hun- 
gary, welded  "Inseparably  my  faith  and  love 
of  country." 

From  1911  to  1915  he  pursued  theological 
studies  at  the  seminary  of  Szombathely, 
graduating  summa  cum  laude.  As  a  theolog- 
ical student  he  continuously  studied  Hun- 
garian history  and  the  lives  of  the  saints.  The 
writings  of  Cardinal  Pazmany  and  Bishop 
Prohaszka  had  a  great  influence  on  him.  In 
1914,  when  the  First  World  Waff  began,  the 
young  cleric  worked  among  the  wounded  sol- 
diers in  nearby  hospitals. 

Following  his  ordination  on  June  12.  1915 
he  was  assigned  to  Felsopaty  as  curate.  On 
January  26,  1917  he  became  Teacher  of  Reli- 
gion in  the  high  school  of  Zalaegerszeg.  There 
he  organized  the  Sodality  for  the  youth  and 
bounded  a  newspaper,  "Zalamegyel  Ujsag." 
During  the  first  Communist  takeover  In  Hun- 
gary following  the  defeat  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Empire,  the  outspoken  priest  was  con- 
fined to  his  hometown  by  the  Karolyl  regime. 

On  October  1,  1919  he  was  made  pastor  of 
Zalaegerszeg.  In  1922,  as  a  reward  for  his 
outstanding  accomplishments  as  a  pastor, 
his  bishop  named  him  Titular  Abbot;  and 
in  1937  Pope  Pius  XII  raised  him  to  the  rank 
of  domestic  prelate. 

19.39  marked  the  beginning  of  the  Second 
World  War.  The  war  years  brought  him  both 
sufferlngrs  and  honors.  The  Holy  Father 
named  him  Bishop  of  Veszprem  on  March  4. 
1944.  He  was  consecrated  by  Cardinal  Seredl 
on  March  26,  1944.  In  his  sermon  the  Cardi- 
nal !;aid: 

"The  truth  will  not  be  taken  away  from 
you  by  anyone,  neither  by  force  nor  by  flat- 
tery. You  will  never  exchange  good  for  evil, 
nor  regard  evil  as  good.  You  will  never  caU 
light  dark,  nor  darkness  light." 

A  week  before  his  Installation  the  Ger- 
man army  occupied  Hungary  and  the  Allies 
started  the  heavy  bombardment  of  the 
country.  In  protest  of  the  Nazi  occupation, 
the  recently  consecrated  bishop  emphasized 
his  Hungarian  origins  by  taking  the  name. 
Mindszenty,  after  the  town  of  his  birth. 

On  October  15,  1944,  to  save  the  country 
and  nation  from  complete  destruction,  the 
Regent,   Mlkloe  Horthy,   ordered   the   Hun- 
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gartan  army  to  surrender;  however,  a  Fasclat 
govemment  supported  by  the  German  mili- 
tary took  power  and  decided  to  continue  the 
war.  The  bishop  protested  the  action  and 
begged  the  Prime  Minister  to  save  the  coim- 
try  and  not  expose  it  to  complete  destruc- 
tion. 

On  November  27.  1944.  Biahop  Mlndazenty 
was  arrested  by  the  F'asctst  government.  He 
was  taken  Into  custody  vested  In  full  pontifi- 
cal vestments  and  accompanied  by  his 
priests.  The  arrested  prelate  blessed  the 
crowds  as  he  was  taken  through  the  town. 
The  people  Joined  him  in  a  huge  procession. 
He  was  charged  with  Inciting  a  riot  and 
defying  the  state.  For  the  second  time  he 
found  himself  imprisoned  for  opposing  tyran- 
ny. He  was  released  from  custody  in  March, 
1&45,  only  to  find  his  country  occupied  by 
Soviet  forces  and  his  diocese  In  ruins. 

On  September  16,  1945,  he  was  named 
Archbishop  of  Esztergom  and  Primate  of 
Hungary  by  Pope  Plus  xn.  Occupying  his  see 
In  Esztergom  on  October  7.  he  said: 

'With  the  help  of  God,  our  Father,  and 
Mary,  oxir  Mother,  I  want  to  be  the  crying 
voice  of  the  conscience  of  our  people;  as  one 
caUed  to  be  a  herald,  knocking  on  the  doors 
of  souls,  delivering  to  my  people  and  the 
naOon  eternal  truth  In  the  midst  of  errors. 
I  will  try  to  awaken  the  sacred  traditions  of 
our  nation  without  which  individuals  may, 
but  nation  can  never,  endxire." 

On  February  19.  1B4«  Jozsef  Mlndszenty 
received  the  Cardinal's  iiat  from  the  Pope. 
The  church  assigned  to  ><»>"  In  the  city  of 
Rome  was  the  Basilica  of  St.  Stephen,  the 
Martyr,  adjoining  the  hostel  founded  by  St. 
Stephen,  first  king  of  Hungary.  The  Cardinal 
spent  a  month  In  the  Eternal  City  visiting 
his  fellow  Hungarians,  consoling  them,  offer- 
Ing  Holy  Masses,  and  delivering  sermons. 
Upon  his  return  to  Hungary  the  new  Cardi- 
nal became  the  fearless  defender  of  the  rights 
of  his  people,  stating: 

"To  safeguard  human  rl^ts  is  not  poU- 
ttca.  In  these  dayz  the  people  cannot  com- 
plain about  the  pain  they  suffer,  nor  can  they 
■how  the  wounds  with  which  they  are 
wounded.  The  Church  has  the  duty  to  speak 
for  them." 

He  proclaimed  a  senea  of  Marian  Days  to 
Inspire  his  flock.  Their  large  success  proved 
a  great  source  at  Joy  to  the  harassed  Cardinal 
and  an  embarrassment  to  the  government. 

On  December  27,  1M8.  the  government 
made  the  following  public  announcement: 

"MlndsEenty,  Archbishop  of  Esztergom, 
has  been  arrested  by  the  police  for  suspicion 
of  criminal  activities  Involving  an  attempt  to 
undermine  the  order  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic, treason,  eei^onage.  and  blackmarketear- 
ing  in  fcwelgn  cAirrency." 

The  Cardinal  spent  thirty-eight  days  in 
prison  before  his  famous  trial  began.  On 
February  9,  1949  the  People's  Court  sentenced 
him  to  life  imprlsonement.  The  Free  World 
Indignantly  protested.  In  the  Consistory 
Pope  Plus  xn  remarked.  "The  main  purpose 
at  this  trial  was  to  discredit  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Hxmgary  and  the  hope  that,  as 
Scripture  says,  'I  will  smite  the  shepherd  and 
the  sheep  of  the  flock  will  be  scattered  (Mt 
2«.  31)'." 

On  October  30,  1966  the  Cardinal  was  freed 
by  the  Freedom  Fighters.  His  first  words 
^^re.  "Tow  I  will  continue  where  I  had  to 
leave  off  eight  years  ago."  and  he  proceeded 
to  the  capital  city.  Budapest.  On  November 
4.  195«,  after  a  few  glorious  days  of  Uberty. 
the  Soviet  forces  returned  to  crush  "the  most 
noble  and  hxmianlstlc  revolution  of  the 
twentieth  century."  The  Cardinal  fled  to  the 
American  legation.  He  was  not  a  prisoner,  yet 
neither  was  he  free;  and  only  Ood  knew  what 
the  future  held  for  him. 

On  September  28,  1971  Jozsef  Cartllnal 
Mlndszenty  left  the  American  legation  and 
went  to  Home.  Pcqje  Paul  VI.  receiving  him 
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at  the  Vatican,  embraced  the  79-year-oId 
Cardinal  and  placed  his  own  pectoral  cross 
on  the  aged,  yet  unbroken  Primate  of  Hun- 
gary. In  order  to  get  as  close  to  Hungary  as 
possible,  the  exiled  Cardinal  took  up  resi- 
dence in  Vienna  at  the  seminary  founded 
by  Cardinal  Pazmany.  This  seminary  is  still 
the  property  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Esztergom. 
and  here  the  Cardinal  spends  his  day  working 
on  his  memoirs,  receiving  his  many  visitors, 
and  keeping  alive  the  hope  of  his  people. 

Mr.   DOLE.    Mr.    President,    as    this 
biographical   material   shows.   Cardinal 
Mlndszenty  spent  nearly  23  years  as  a 
victim  of  the  Hungarian  Communist  re- 
gime. The  target  of  a  show  trial  in  1949. 
he  was  freed  from  a  life  prison  sentence 
by  the  freedom  fighters  during  the  1956 
revolution,  but  the  harsh  restoration  of 
Communist  rule  forced  him,  a  few  days 
later,  to  seek  asylum  in  the  American 
Embassy    in    Budapest.    There    he    re- 
mained for  15  years,  steadfastly  refusing 
to  compromise  his  principles  or  convic- 
tions to  obtain  personal  relief  or  comfort. 
And  during  this  time  he  achieved  the 
status  of  a  worldwide  symbol  of  Christian 
constancy    and    patriotic    courage    by 
which  he  is  known  wherever  freedom 
loving  people  gather.  In  America,  where 
Cardinal  Mindszenty's  name  and  cause 
are  spoken  in  the  halls  of  government 
and  openly  proclaimed,  to  the  dark  cor- 
ners of  the  world  where  his  name  and 
liberty's  praises  are  only  whispered  and 
cherished   in  the  heart — this  man   re- 
minds all  men  and  all  peoples  of  those 
precious    and    cherished    freedoms    for 
which  so  many  have  sacrificed  and  died. 
Mr.  President,  It  is  a  great  privilege 
for  every  American  to  have  Cardinal 
Mlndszenty  as  a  visitor  to  our  shores. 
And  I  take  great  pride  in  joining  my  col- 
leagues in  welcoming  him  to  the  Nation's 
Capitol  as  an  honored  guest  and  symbol 
of  our  universally  shared  commitment 
to  the  principles  of  justice,  freedom,  and 
human  dignity. 

JOZeXr   ICINOeEENTT — TH«   CONSTANT 
CAEDINAI. 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  historic 
figures  are  too  often  only  recognized  by 
history.  They  are  destined  to  walk  un- 
heralded amcMig  those  of  their  own  gen- 
eration, and  only  are  perceived  as  gen- 
uinely slgnlflcAnt  long  after  they  have 
passed  from  the  scene.  Thus  It  Is  usually 
impossible  to  know  them  and  to  assess 
in  human  terms  those  qualities  and 
strengths  of  character  that  made  them 
stand  out  and  stamped  their  lives  and 
work  as  historical. 

Fortunately  this  Is  not  an  absolute  and 
a  universal  rule.  Happily  for  us,  Jozsef 
Cardinal  Mlndszenty  is  a  notable  ex- 
ception to  that  rule  and  It  Is  a  privilege 
to  welcome  him  to  the  United  States  and 
to  Washington. 

It  was  a  particular  honor  and  pleasure 
to  meet  Cardinal  Mlndszenty  yesterday. 
During  our  conversation  I  noted  that  he 
mentioned  one  of  the  virtues  of  man- 
kind as  singularly  important  at  this  time, 
the  virtue  of  "constancy." 

It  Is  no  accident  that  Cardinal  Mln- 
dszenty should  have  chosen  constancy 
as  a  quality  to  be  cultivated  in  the  hu- 
man character.  He,  himself,  has  been 
nothing  if  not  constant.  His  loyalty  to 
principle  and  his  dedication  to  faith  and 
to  Individual  liberty  are  the  strong  twin 


columns  on  which  his  fame  will  endure 
For  Jozsef  Mlndszenty  has  been  the  con- 
stant cardinal,  unshaken  and  unshak- 
able, an  example  for  his  own  time  and  a 
monument  for  the  ages. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  1  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  Senate  colleagues  to- 
day, on  behalf  of  myself  and  all  Penn- 
sylvanians,  In  paying  tribute  to  His  Emi- 
nence Jozsef  Cardinal  Mlndszenty,  the 
archbishop  emeritus  of  Esztergom  and 
the  former  Primate  of  Hungary. 

We  are  proud  that  during  his  current 
private  pastoral  visit  to  the  United 
States,  the  cardinal  came  to  the  Con- 
gress, where  a  reception  was  held  yester- 
day In  his  behalf. 

Pew  men  or  women  in  history  have 
earned  the  public  stature  and  acclaim 
that  Cardinal  Mlndszenty  has  achieved 
In  standing  up  for  principles  of  personal 
Integrity  and  Individual  freedom.  He  was 
Imprisoned  In  Hungary  after  World  War 
n,  because  of  his  outspoken  anticommu- 
nlsm,  and  was  not  freed  until  the  Him- 
garlan  uprising  of  October  1956.  The  up- 
rising was  suppres^d,  and  the  cardinal 
received  political  asylum  in  the  American 
embassy  In  Budapest,  where  he  stayed 
until  1971. 

Hungarian-Americans  are  particularly 
proud  of  the  personal  courage  and  dedi- 
cation to  principle  that  Cardinal  Mlnds- 
zenty has  shown  In  his  long  fight  against 
Communism,  but  his  dedication  is  an 
Inspiration  to  all  freedom-loving  people 
around  the  world.  I  join  the  citizens  of 
Pennsylvania  in  welcoming  Cardinal 
Mlndszenty,  and  In  paying  tribute  to 
him. 

rax  CABOINAI.  "HONOB8  CS  BT  COICINO" 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  man 
of  considerable  courage  and  faith  Is 
among  us  In  Washington  today. 

Jozsef  Cardinal  Mlndszenty,  whose  15 
years  at  the  American  Embassy  in  Buda- 
pest, In  ssmctuary  from  his  Communist 
would-be  Jailers,  was  an  International 
symbol  of  defiance  against  an  order  that 
seemingly  would  crush  religion,  Is  a  hero 
to  people  throughout  the  world — both  In 
free  lands,  and  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Nowhere  was  the  admiration  for  this 
man  more  in  evidence  than  upon  his  ar- 
rival in  Washington  yesterday. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Paul  Hodge  of 
the  Washington  Post  recounting  that 
arrival  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Thb  Casoimal  "Honors  Us  bt  Coming" 

(By  Paul  Hodge) 
Jozsef  Cardinal  Mlndszenty  arrived  here  on 
a  metrollner  yesterday  for  his  first  sight  o* 
Washington  and  his  first  official  visit  to  rhe 
United  States  after  spending  16  years  In  asy- 
lum In  the  American  embassy  in  Budapest 
A  crowd  Including  about  100  Htingarlan- 
Amerlcans,  with  chUdren  holding  flowers  and 
small  red,  white  and  green  Hungarian  flags,  a 
congressman,  a  senator  and  the  past  and 
present  archbUhops  of  Washington,  waited 
for  the  83-year-old  cardinal  and  retired  pri- 
mate of  Hungary  on  the  platform  of  Union 
Station. 

Elderly  Hungarian  emigres,  some  of  whom 
recalled  seeing  the  prelate  on  the  streets  of 
Budapest  leading  religious  processions  before 
they  fled  and  he  was  Imprisoned  by  the  Rus- 
sians m  1948,  cried  and  pressed  close.    Their 
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(dalldren  and  grandchildren  shyly  observed 
the  small,  pale,  Intense  man  with  dark  eyes 
and  a  red  cardinal's  cap  about  whom  they 
bad  heard  so  much. 

"He  Is  a  hero,"  one  chUd  whispered  as  she 
stretched  to  touch  his  cloak. 

ArchblBhop  William  Baum  called  Mlnds- 
■enty  "a  man  whom  we  love  and  admire 
deeply  .  .  .  who  honors  us  by  coming." 

Retired  Archbishop  Patrick  Cardinal 
O 'Boyle  praised  him  as  "one  of  the  great 
churchmen  of  the  century." 

Sen.  Vance  Hartke  (D-Ind.)  shook  hands 
and  welcomed  the  cardinal  whose  flnal  exo- 
dus from  the  American  embassy  in  1971 
Hartke  helped  to  arrange,  as  did  Hep.  WUUam 
J.  Scherle  (R.-Iowa)  who  described  himself 
as  "the  only  Hungarian  In  Congress." 

During  his  two -day  visit,  the  cardinal  wlU 
hold  a  reception  for  congressmen,  "to  thank 
America  for  Its  help  to  Hungary,"  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  visit  here  said,  and  will 
officiate  at  several  masses. 

"Tou  know  why  we  are  here,"  said  Dr. 
George  Szele,  a  Hungarian  doctor  who  lives 
In  Oakton,  Va.,  who  fled  his  homeland  in 
1956  during  the  brief,  unsuccessful  rebel- 
lion against  the  Russian  occupation.  "It  is, 
because  he  la  the  biggest  personality  of  Him- 
gary  In  100  years  .  .  .  the  one  who  stood  as 
a  symbol  of  deflance  against  the  tyrannies 
of  fascism  and  communism." 

Dr.  Szele's  mother-in-law,  Miola  Szecheny. 
who  fled  before  Russian  troops  occupied 
Hungary  In  1944  and  who  now  lives  In  Ashe- 
vllle,  N.C..  said  simply  "He's  a  DMutyr.  He's 
got  what  you  call  guts  .  .  ,  and  he  has  kept 
the  Hungarians  together." 

The  cardinal  will  conflrm  three  of  her 
grandchildren  along  with  about  60  other 
Catholic  ChUdren  here  during  bis  visit. 

Cardinal  Mlndszenty  paid  a  brief,  and 
largely  lumotlced.  visit  to  this  coiintry  last 
September  when  he  blessed  a  renovated  Hun- 
•  garlan  church  in  New  Brunswick.  N  J.  That 
visit  was  described  yesterday  by  church  of- 
ficials as  a  personal,  unofficial  visit. 

His  current  two-week  "official"  visit  wlU 
take  him  to  most  American  cities  with  large 
Hungarian  populations,  including  Buffalo, 
Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Cleveland. 

The  cardinal's  schedule  for  today  Includes 
a  prayer  breakfast  at  the  Statler-Hllton  Ho- 
tel at  8:30  a.m.,  which  Is  open  to  the  pub- 
lic. He  will  offer  mass  at  St.  Matthew's  Cathe- 
dral, 17th  and  Rhode  Island  Ave.  NW..  at  1 
p.m. 

He  will  fly  to  Buffalo  late  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  is  most 
appropriate  that  the  Senate  pay  tribute 
to  Jozsef  Cardinal  Mlndszenty  who  has 
long  been  a  symbol  of  resistance  to  op- 
pression from  faclst  and  Communist  to- 
talitarianism in  Hungary. 

He  was  tried  In  1949  for  crimes  against 
the  state,  sentenced  to  prison  for  life, 
and  freed  from  prison  during  the  Hun- 
garian uprising  in  October  1956.  When 
Soviet  troops  entered  Hungary  In  No- 
vember 1956.  Cardinal  Mlndszenty  sought 
refuge  in  the  U.S.  Embassy  where  he 
remained  for  15  years.  In  1971.  he  left 
the  Embassy — and  Hungary  to  live  In 
exile  In  Vienna  sifter  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Hungarian  Oovemment  and 
the  Vatican. 

In  1971,  while  celebrating  mass  honor- 
ing the  Hungarian  saint,  Elizabeth. 
Cardinal  Mlndszenty  noted  the  difficul- 
ties of  living  in  exile.  He  said: 

She  had  to  live  In  exile  just  as  we  Hun- 
garians must  now.  But  she  reacted  to  all  her 
enemies  with  love  and  she  always  fulfilled 
the  teachings  of  the  church. 

Everyday,  we  Hungarians  in  exile  face  the 
same  problems  as  she  did.  The  question  la 
whether  our  leaving  Hungary  will  cause  us 


to  falter  or  whether  It  will  raise  us  to  moral 
heights. 

The  generous  tone  of  those  words  is 
something  for  all  of  us  to  keep  In  mind. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
join  my  colleagues  today  In  paying  trib- 
ute to  a  courageous,  principle  man,  a 
religious  leader  respected  by  millions — 
Jozsef  Cardinal  Mlndszenty.  He  opposed 
openly  the  persecution  of  Jews  by  the 
Nazis  in  his  native  coimtry  of  Hungary. 
Originally  bom  under  the  German  name 
Pehm.  so  great  was  his  revulsion  at  fas- 
cism that  he  adopted  part  of  the  name 
of  his  native  home,  Cschlmlndszent,  as 
his  own  name. 

His  outspoken  criticism  of  oppression 
continued  after  the  war  when  Soviet 
backed  Communist  governments  took 
over  in  Eastern  Europe.  The  death  and 
deprivation  of  the  swastika  were  re- 
placed by  that  of  the  hammer  and  sickle. 
His  martyrdom  became  a  symbol  to  his 
countrymen  and  when  the  weight  of 
Soviet  domination  became  too  great,  they 
rose  up  to  free  themselves  and  Cardinal 
Mlndszenty  In  1956. 

After  7  years  of  Imprisonment  the 
cardinal  was  finally  back  with  the  people 
he  loved.  But  his  return  was  shortlived, 
for  without  support  from  the  West,  the 
newly  formed  Hungarian  Government 
toppled  under  the  tracks  of  Soviet  tanks 
and  the  cardinal  sought  refuge  In  the 
American  legation.  There  In  a  two-room 
apartment  he  spent  15  years  to  avoid  re- 
arrest, still  physically  separated  from  his 
people.  Finally,  on  September  28,  1971, 
he  left  Hungary  in  exile. 

Mr.  President.  Cardinal  Mlndszenty  Is 
a  man  that  has  earned  our  respect  and 
admiration.  He  has  earned  it  with  years 
of  painful  suffering,  of  separation  from 
his  flock  and  his  duties.  Throughout  all 
of  this,  he  has  maintained  his  faith  In 
God  and  in  man.  We  can  do  well  to 
emulate  his  courage  and  strength.  God 
bless  Cardinal  Mlndszenty  and  God  bless 
Hungary. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  add  my  voice  today  to  those  of  my 
colleagues  in  welcome  and  in  tribute  to 
Jozsef  Cardinal  Mlndszenty.  a  symbol 
of  courage  In  a  world  torn  apart  by  Ide- 
ological differences. 

Taken  prisoner  by  the  Communists  in 
Hungary  in  1948.  Cardinal  Mlndszenty 
remadned  a  prisoner  and  an  exile  in  his 
homeland  for  26  years,  resisting  attempts 
by  friends  and  enemies  to  persuade  him 
to  accept  concepts  unpalatable  to  a  mind 
rooted  so  firmly  In  love  of  God  and  of 
country. 

It  Is  a  t3rpe  of  strength  that,  to  some, 
appears  archaic.  But  it  is  timeless.  In  re- 
sisting the  lure  of  detente  and  coexist- 
ence, Mlndszenty  embraced  the  fire  of 
loyalty  that,  in  other  times  and  other 
places,  has  welded  peoples  together. 

I  am  happy  Cardinal  Mlndszenty  Is 
visiting  the  United  States  again.  In  Sep- 
tember of  1973,  Mlndszenty  was  here,  and 
was  hailed  as  "a  symbol  of  courage,  of 
integrity,  and  of  hope." 

These  are  virtues  that  appear  in  short 
supply  In  these  troubled  times.  We  as  a 
nation,  we  tis  a  world,  need  the  Indomita- 
ble strength  of  a  Mlndszenty  to  achieve 
peace  xrithln  ourselves  and  peace  among 
ourselves. 


The  man  is  a  monument  to  concern  for 
the  human  condition.  I  hope  we  in  Con- 
gress will  continue  to  champion  the  right 
cause  in  word  and  in  deed  and  sui^Tort 
the  cause  of  freedom  for  Hungary — and 
for  all  countries  whose  Inhabitants  are 
still  enslaved,  in  body  or  in  spirit. 

Only  then  can  our  freedom  have  mean- 
ing worldwide. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  any  time 
that  has  not  been  used  under  the  pre- 
vious orders  be  reserved  to  my  control. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
chained  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

The  PRESIDEa^  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  sissistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  cdll  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hartke).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
how  much  time  do  I  have  remaining  un- 
der the  orders? A- 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  have  relinquished  their  time 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the 
Senator  has  27  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Would  the 
Chair  state  that  again? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  have  relinquished  their  time 
to  the  assistant  majority  leader,  then  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  27 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  would 
mean  that  only  Mr.  Weicker  and  Mr. 
Roth  have  orders  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  means 
the  only  time  remaining  would  be  the 
time  to  Mr.  Weicker  and  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  would  not  have  any  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thatis  a 
correct  interpretation. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware's  order 
woiUd  remain  In  effect  for  the  time 
being,  and  I  would  ask  that  the  time  of 
the  Ser.Ator  from  Kanssis  be  relinquished 
to  me.  it  being  my  imderstandlng  that 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  does  not  wish 
to  utilize  his  time.  "^    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  would 
mean  that  Senator  Weicker's  time 
would  begin  running  when? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  the 
time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Which  would 
be  at  what  time?       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  time 
would  be  at  10:59. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
how  much  time  do  I  now  have,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  will  retain  his  time' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  15  minutes  which  is  reserved 
from  the  Senator  from  Kansas  and  16 
minutes  remains  in  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia,  a  total  of  30 
minutes. 

Mr  .ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  time  for  the  quorum  call,  thus,  has 
been  running  against  me.  I  did  not  know 
that  I  had  that  much  time  remaining 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  taken  time  from  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Dole)  ,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  THurmons). 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr' 
AncEN). 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair.  Then  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  wiU  be  under  my  control' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  correctly  stated  the  situation 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut is  in  the  Chamber.  I  assume  he 
is  ready  to  begin  his  speech.  So  I  thank 
the  Chair,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized. 


DEMOCRATIC  FLIMPLAM 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  observation  to  make  on  the  subject 
that  was  discussed  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  yesterday  during  the  course  of 
the  vote  and  which  was  related  to  certain 
policies  that  have  been  adopted  by  the 
opposition  party.  I  find  myself  in  the  em- 
barrassing position  of  having  the  only 
Senator  who  voted  for  my  amendment  on 
tile  Democratic  side  (Mr.  Hartke)  in  the 
Chair  at  the  present  time,  so  my  cran- 
ments  have  to  be  made  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  present  occupant  of  the  Chair. 

I  think  we  have  a  very  serious  matter 
in  front  of  us  as  we  go  into  this  election 
year.  When  President  Nixon  made  his 
pledge  that  there  would  be  no  new  taxes 
for  4  years,  I  thought,  "Well,  that  Is  a 
rather  strange  pledge  to  make  if.  aU  of 
a  sudden,  we  were  confronted  with  an 
overwhelming  need  for  some  beneficial 
legislation  pertaining  to  transportation, 
to  health,  to  housing,  or  to  education  "  I 
thought,  "What  if  we  should.  God  forbid 
find  ourselves  hi  a  war?  How  can  any 
man  make  a  promise  that  for  4  years  the 
matter  of  income  is  gohig  to  be  In  a 
static  condition,  when  it  comes  to  the 
question  of  revenue?" 

Having  made  that  criticism,  I  think  we 
should  also  take  a  long  look  at  a  pledge 
that  many  members  of  the  Democratic 
Party  have  made  for  the  election  of  1974 
which  is  that  we  are  all  going  to  have  a 
tax  cut.  Apparently,  that  dictated  some 
of  the  action  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  yesterday  as  it  related  to  my  amend- 
ment which  tried  to  achieve  equality  of 
educational  opportunity. 

I  think  that  there  is  not  a  Senator 
Dem«ratic  or  Republican,  who  does  not 
reaUze  that  we  pretty  much  have  not  had 
any  progress  in  many  of  our  naUonal 


programs  during  the  last  several  years 
If  anything,  the  job  today  Is  one  of 
catching  up. 

Once  again,  we  must  move  on  toward 
these  great  goals.  We  have  them  as  a 
part  of  our  heritage,  and  they  should  be 
a  part  of  our  future.  So  how,  in  heaven's 
name,  is  it  possible  at  this  time  to  start 
discussing  a  tax  cut?  It  sounds  wonder- 
ful, so  far  as  the  old  election  policy  is 
concerned,  but  it  is  not  honest.  It  does 
not  face  up  to  the  job  that  has  to  be 
done. 

Many  people  wonder,  today,  why  for 
example,  we  have  the  same  economic 
problems  we  have  had  for  years.  I  point 
out  that  we  are  still  suffering  some  of  the 
economic  backlog  of  Vietnam.  We  are  in 
the  particular  situation  where  we  had  a 
major  war  for  6  years,  and  yet  we  never 
raised  1  addiUonal  cent  of  revenue  to 
wage  it. 

Obviously,  when  we  do  that,  we  are 
gohig  to  have  to  go  ahead  and  ravage 
every  sector  of  the  economy,  which  is 
what  was  done.  Even  though  we  saw  our 
dead  and  we  saw  our  wounded  at  an  ear- 
lier time,  we  faUed  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  economic  fact  that  if  we  are  going 
to  wage  war.  we  have  to  pay  for  it. 

I  think  It  is  unfair— manifestly  un- 
fair—on the  part  of  the  Democratic  lead- 
erahip  to  advocate  a  poUcy  under  which 
the  American  people  are  not  gohig  to  be 
given  an  the  facts.  -  «»  "^  "^ 
To  go  tack  to  the  old  politics  during 
eleoUon  year  and  to  say  that  there  is 
going  to  be  a  tax  cut  is  exactly  that:  it 
13  not  giving  to  the  American  people  aU 
the  facts.  We  are  juct  given  in  this  elec- 
tion year  that  traditional  promise,  that 
golden  oldie,"  of  a  tax  cut.  There  is  no 
sense  hi  promising  such  a  plank  In  the 
platform.  My  advice  to  the  people  is- 
Do  not  stand  on  tixaX  plank,  because  it 
is  rotten.  No  one  can  stand  there  very 
long  if  we  accept  that  particular  con- 
cept. 

Yesterday  we  were  advlsf  d  that  busing 
IS  the  solution  to  resolving  the  equality  of 
educational  opportunity.  I  do  not  agree. 
But  neither  did  I  feel  It  was  correct  for 
us  to  teU  the  courts  what  they  could  or 
coiald  not  do.  So  I  tried  to  offer  a  legis- 
lative alternative.  Granted,  it  was  not  the 
enth-e  answer.  But  certainly  no  one  would 
deny  the  fact  that  if  we  did  take  an  ad- 
dltlonal  course  to  spend  in  the  area  of 
education  it  might  eventually  make  bus- 
ing unnecessary.  What  I  said.  In  effect  Is 
tnat  we  could  choose  busing  if  we  wanted 
to;  or  we  could  just  spend  the  additional 
money  and  pay  the  additional  taxes  to 
end  the  need  for  busing.  The  only  choice 
we  have  now  is  of  dotag  nothing  or  teU- 
tog  the  courts  what  they  can  or  cannot 
do.  I  thought  my  bill  sounded  like  pretty 
sensible  legislation.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
I  had  some  wonderful  speeches  from  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  as  to  the  fact 
that  what  I  said  was  great. 

Then  somebody  pushed  a  button  on 
the  other  side— the  Democratic  side- 
that  is  when  I  knew  for  sure  that  the 
Democratic  Party  has  committed  itself 
to  a  tax  cut. 

They  said,  "Senator,  we  could  have 
supported  you  if  you  had  said  that  the 
money  for  the  additional  educational 
fundhjg  would  come  from  the  defense 
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budget  or  from  oil  depletion  allowance* 
But  we  hate  committed  ourselves  to  a 
tax  cut." 

Let  us  stop  kidding  the  American  peo- 
ple on  that  coimt.  Let  us  assume  that 
there  might  be  a  little  more  unnecessary 
spending  in  the  defense  budget.  Assume 
that  we  coirid  have  elimhiated  the  oil 
depletion  allowance.  There  Is  not  enough 
money  In  those  programs  to  finance  an 
adequate  educational  program,  never 
mind  housing,  or  health,  or  transporta- 
tion. ' 

We  cannot  deceive  the  people  in  the 
matter  of  decent  health  care;  and  so 
far  as  the  American  people  are  con- 
cerned, this  Is  a  matter  of  right,  not  of 
privilege. 

What  is  happenhig  is  just  a  lot  of  polltl- 
cal  demogoguery.  And  it  Is  really  adding 
Insult  to  injury  to  say,  "You  are  going  to 
be  able  to  do  all  these  things  with  a  tax 
cut. "  It  is  unfair. 

The  American  people  have  to  make  a 
choice.  I  am  not  going  %o  foist  my  opinion 
on  my  constituents.  I  want  to  hear  from 
th6m.  Do  they  want  a  decent  mpss  transit 
system,  for  example?  We  know  that  for 
some  25  years  we  have  put  95  percent  of 
our  transportation  funds  into  highways. 
We  have  nothlag  but  automobiles.  We 
have  no  buses,  we  have  no  rail  system 
What  does  anyone  think  ft  Is  going  to 
cost  to  produce  decent  nriss  tmnslt  in 
this  country?  I  think  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  a  bill  befoi-e  it  now  that 
calls  for  $30  billion.  And  there  is  no  de- 
partment, no  agency  whose  budget  we 
can  cut  to  produce  that  type  of  money. 
It   Is   clear   that    Americans   have   a 
choice.  They  can  say.  "We  want  mass 
tj-anslt,  but  we  just  do  not  want  to  pay 
the  money  it  is  going  to  cost  to  build 
it.  •  Pair  enough.  Or.  if  you  want  to  dis- 
cuss the  quality  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity, as  I  did  yesterday.  K  is  fair  enough 
to  say,  "No,  I  do  not  want  to  pay  the 
money  It  will  cost."  The  only  trouble 
there  Is,  we  are  then  at  the  mercy  of  the 
courts  and  what  they  dictate  to  achieve 
equal  educational  opportunity,  whether 
It  IS  busing  or  any  other  tool. 

Or,  in  the  field  of  health  care,  you  can 
say  "I  want  the  best  of  care  for  myself, 
but  I  do  not  want  to  pay  the  cost  for  the 
^°?'"l-.°r  *^®  elderly  who  can  be  wiped 
out  with  one  catastrophic  Illness  " 

But  the  one  thing  we  are  not  going  to 
do  in  this  election  campaign  Is  go  out  and 
say,  You  can  have  the  best  health  pro- 
gram to  the  world,  you  can  have  the  best 
mass  transit  In  the  world,  you  can  have 
a  roof  over  every  American's  head  you 
can  have  equality  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity, and  with  all  of  that,  a  tax  cut " 
I  suggest  that  neither  In  the  way  of 
inflaUon.  nor  in  the  way  of  achieving  our 
national  goals,  is  that  solution  practica- 
ble. Everyone  shrinks  from  the  word 
taxes. 'I  do  not  like  them.  No  one  likes 
*»!?;.?"'  ^^  anyone  ever  figured  out 
that  It  is  possible,  if  we  make  the  Invest- 

If  t«f  i?  ^^^^  various  programs,  that  it 
is  not  money  down  the  drain? 
Every  dollar  in  taxes  spent  in  these 

n?  i^.j?^"  ^'■^f  ^''''^  *^0'  «12.  $15  worth 
of  Income  Insofar  as  Jobs  are  concerned. 
This  country  is  In  an  absolute  stalemate 
right  now  with  Interest  rates  soaring, 
with  homebuUding  coming  to  an  absolute 
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dead  halt,  with  imemployment  rising. 
Do  yon  mean  to  tell  me  the  solution  to  all 
tiiis  is  to  sit  back  In  our  homes  and  accept 
the  benefits  of  a  tax  cut? 

There  is  no  easy  way  to  get  this  coun- 
try moving.  If  It  is  to  be  done,  It  will 
require  some  sacrifice,  but  It  Is  a  sacrifice 
that  will  come  back  to  benefit  each  one 
of  us. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
while  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  voted 
with  the  Senator  yesterday,  though  I  had 
very  sufficient  reasons  as  one  of  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill,  be  that  as  It  might,  con- 
cerning this  matter  of  taxation  I  would 
Uke  to  put  myself  on  record  now — and 
I  am  running  this  year — that  one  of 
the  worst  things  that  could  happen  in 
terms  of  inflation,  which  will  cost  the 
people  dearly  annually,  not  just  right 
away.  In  the  depreciation  of  their  mony 
and  in  tending  toward  grave  harm  to  our 
country.  Is  a  net  tax  cut. 

If  we  want  to  shift  aroimd  the  burden, 
that  Is  our  privilege,  but  a  net  tax  cut, 
which  I  had  the  privilege  of  voting 
against  In  1969  and  which  has  helped  to 
briflg  us  where  we  are  today,  is  really 
ru2inlng  risks  with  fire  and  a  flimsy 
structure.  I  congratulate  the  Senator  for 
standing  up  and  saying  so.  and  I  am  with 
him. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  I  confess  that  I  am  not 
running  this  year— though  I  will  say 
the  same  thing  in  1976 — so  some  may  say 
it  is  easy  for  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut to  make  those  comments.  But  the 
Senator  from  New  York  is  running,  and 
he  is  making  those  conunents  also. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Right. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  There  Is  no  point  In 
kidding  ourselves  any  longer.  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  If  the  Democratic  Party  wants 
to  have  as  its  platform  a  tax  cut,  period, 
that  is  their  privilege.  What  they  are 
not  going  to  have  as  their  platform  is  a 
tax  cut  and  great  housing  programs,  and 
great  health  programs,  and  great  trans- 
portation programs,  and  great  education 
programs.  It  will  have  to  be  one  or  the 
other.  And  most  importantly.  It  Is  the 
same  today  as  It  always  has  been:  you 
get  what  you  pay  for. 

I  think  I  understand  the  mood  of  Con- 
necticut, and  have  for  the  last  several 
years.  It  is  one  of  retrenchment,  one  of 
bitterness  over  the  Vietnam  war,  one  of 
everybody  looking  out  for  himself.  But 
the  fact  is  that  this  Nation  cannot  move 
as  long  as  we  are  mainly  motivated  by 
self-interest. 

Right  at  the  end  of  last  year,  we  had 
hearings  in  my  committee,  the  Space 
Committee,  and  everyone  was  wondering 
why  no  one  was  interested  hi  the  space 
program  any  longer;  "Look  at  all  the 
benefits  we  are  getthig  from  it,"  they 
said.  As  a  member  of  the  committee  and 
a  great  advocate  of  the  space  program, 
I  have  been  saying  the  same  thing. 

But  you  cannot  ask  America  to  be 
adventurous  in  space  and  not  be  adven- 
turous In  housing  or  transportation.  We 
move  together,  or  we  do  not  move  at 
all  in  our  national  programs. 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  30-second 
observation? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Mc<30VERN.  The  Senator  has  re- 
ferred to  a  Democratic  position  on  tax- 
ation. While  I  do  not  claim  to  speak  for 
all  Democrats.  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
for  myself  that  I  have  spoken  against 
an  across-the-board  tax  cut  unless  It 
involved  tax  reform  that  would  recover 
at  least  that  much  revenue  by  closing 
some  of  the  loopholes  through  which  we 
now  are  permitting  tax  revenues  to  es- 
cape unjustly.  I,  for  one,  do  not  believe 
in  across-the-board  tax  cuts. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  I  agree  with  his 
comments. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.   WEICKER.   I   yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  share  the 
comments  that  have  been  expressed  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mc<jovern).  I  personally  am  not  aware 
of  a  "Democratic  position"  on  this  mat- 
ter. I  think  Democrats  probably  differ 
in  their  viewpoints  in  regard  to  this  sub- 
ject, as  do  our  friends  on  the  other  side. 
But  I  am  personally  not  aware  of  a  Dem- 
ocratic position  on  it. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding.  If 
he  needs  more  time,  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  some  to  him. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  is  my 
time  up?  I  am  almost  through. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Fine.  I  will  try  not 
to  take  too  much  more  time. 

I  would  agree  that  there  Is  no  question 
about  the  fact  that  possibly  some  sav- 
ings can  be  achieved  through  tax  re- 
form, and  I  think  that  has  to  be  done. 
Maybe  it  Is  true  we  can  hitch  up  our 
belts  a  little  bit  here  and  there.  But 
the  impression  is  always  given  by  the 
politicians  that  this  is  the  way  we  will 
acquire  programs  that  are  worth  some- 
thing in  this  country,  and  It  just  is  not 
so.  It  cannot  happen.  That  may  be  the 
promise.  But  we  could  use,  to  put  in  de- 
cent mass  transit  facilities  bus  and  rail, 
$30  billion,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut 
alone.  That  is  how  far  behind  we  are. 
And  you  can  imagine  what  v/ould  hap- 
pen if  we  apply  that  standard  to  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  we  look  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  or  wonder 
what  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  Is 
doing,  or  what  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  doing.  Come  on;  we  have  all 
got  to  start  to  look  at  ourselves.  There  is 
only  so  much  that  comes  to  pass  because 
of  our  productivity,  if  you  wlU.  It  is 
rather  because  of  the  taxes  we  pay.  It  Is 
not  something  that  can  be  manipulated 
or  judged.  We  are  either  going  to  have 
to  work  or  sacrifice  in  order  to  produce 
programs  that  meet  these  various  goals. 

All  I  have  tried  to  point  out  here  this 
morning  is  that  I  have  researched  very 
carefully,  and  I  admit,  on  the  public 
record,  I  might  add,  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  is  correct,  there  Is  no 
oflBclal  Democratic  position  on  this 
matter. 

However,  I  would  say  some  of  the 


major  figures  In  the  Senator's  party  have 
spoken  rather  loudly  on  this  point,  and 
the  point  comes  across,  and  I  have  a 
feeling  that  maybe  this  will  increase  in 
its  volume,  and  that  the  Democratic  po- 
sition Is  as  I  have  stated,  albeit  only 
enunciated  by  a  few  persons  at  this  time. 
But  I  mean  wliat  I  say.  I  know  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Republican  Party:  Let  us 
play  it  tight,  and  do  nothing.  One  of  the 
traditions  of  the  Democratic  Party,  when 
we  get  into  a  position  like  this,  has  been 
to  call  for  a  tax  cut,  hoping  that  will 
solve  everything. 

I  reiterate  that  I  do  not  fully  share 
the  tradition  of  either  party.  I  feel  that 
unless  we  are  willing  to  pay  for  it.  we 
should  not  be  engaged  in  these  great  na- 
tional goals  that  I  have  mentioned  here 
on  this  floor. 

Quite  frankly,  the  Investment  of  tax 
dollars  in  these  programs — ^not  welfare 
or  handout  programs — has  been  some- 
thing that  affects  children,  grandparents, 
minorities.  In  other  words,  when  we  are 
all  through,  it  affects  all  of  us.  Only  If 
we.  Indeed,  invest  in  the  other  fellow 
do  we  ourselves  derive  some  actual,  prac- 
tical, economic  beneflt. 

As  I  said  earUer  in  the  example  of 
space.  I  can  understand  why  America 
does  not  seem  to  imderstand  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  space,  because 
those  in  space  do  not  interest  themselves 
in  housing,  they  do  not  interest  them- 
selves in  transportation,  they  do  not  in- 
terest themselves  in  health.  It  is  the  same 
old  story,  as  in  talking  to  homebuilders 
in  Connecticut.  They  are  in  the  private 
sector  of  homebuUding.  My  concern  has 
been  for  housing,  period — both  public 
and  private  housing.  There  Is  going 
to  be  a  tradeoff  in  public  versus  private 
housing.  If  the  whole  area  of  housing 
Is  to  get  off  the  ground.  They  cannot  be 
separated.  That  is  the  point  I  am  trying 
to  make  here  today. 

I  admittedly  make  this  In  a  partisan 
way.  It  Is  good  to  have  the  Issues  laid 
out  on  the  table  concerning  anyone  who 
advocates  a  tax  cut  at  this  time.  A  mem- 
ber of  my  staff  turned  to  me  and  said. 
"In  January  you  voted  for  Kennedy's 
amendment  which  Is  in  effect  a  form  of 
tax  cut."  That  is  right.  I  did.  I  was 
wrong. 

Yesterday  I  proposed  a  surtax  because 
there  is  no  question  In  my  mind  that  we 
should  be  doing  these  things  and  we 
cannot  do  them  and  do  them  right  im- 
less  we  pay  for  them.  If  we  want  to  end 
the  recession — call  it  what  you  will,  Mr. 
President — we  must  do  it  in  this  fashion, 
rather  than  by  gimmickry,  to  get  the  Na- 
tion on  the  move  again. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  recognition  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  be 
vacated.  It  is  my  understanding  that  he 
no  longer  wishes  to  utilize  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metzknbaum)  .  Without  objection,  it  Is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
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I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
imder  the  order. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  5  minutes. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
TO  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today. 
It  stand  in  adjournment  until  10  ajn. 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
WEDNESDAY  TO  THURSDAY  AT 
10  AJyf. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tomorrow, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  10  ajn. 
on  Thursday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
8.  3458  AND  S.  3459 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  notwithstand- 
ing the  order  of  yesterday  and  the  whip 
notice  that  went  out  from  my  ofBce  and 
my  statement  of  the  program  of  yester- 
day, that  upon  the  conclusion  of  routine 
morning  business  today,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  3458,  the 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1973  and  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964;  that  upon  disposition  of  that  bill, 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  8.  3459,  to  amend  the  National  School 
Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Acts;  that 
there  be  a  time  limitation  on  each  of 
the  2  bills  of  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovKRN)  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  and  the  Republican  leader  or  his 
designee  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle; 
that  there  be  a  time  limitation  on 
amendments  thereto  of  20  minutes;  that 
there  be  a  time  limitation  on  debatable 
motions  and  appeals  of  20  minutes  each; 
and  that  each  of  the  2  agreements  be  in 
accordance  with  the  usual  form. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
I  understand '  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hilms)  has  an 
amendment  to  one  of  the  bills.  He  is  in 
the  Chamber  now  and  I  take  it  he  agrees 
to  the  time  limitation  arrangement 
which  has  just  been  suggested. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  majority 
whip  is  perfectly  acceptable,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  will  state  that  we  have 
consulted    with   the    ranking   minority 


member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Blr.  Curtis),  and  this  time  arrange- 
ment Is  agreeable  to  him  and  also  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoLDWATU)  who  is  interested  in 
a  bin  that  had  been  scheduled  to  precede 
these. 

With  the  statement  that  the  time  on 
this  side  will  be  delegated  to  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Curtis),  I  will  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mrtzdtbaum ) .  Is  there  objection  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  that  the  joint  leadership  owes 
special  thanks  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr,  Goldwater)  . 
because  he  was  assured  yesterday  that 
another  bill  would  be  the  first  bill  to  be 
taken  up  following  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business.  He  has  gra- 
ciously agreed,  nonetheless,  to  let  that 
bill  wait  until  later  in  the  day.  In  order 
to  accommodate  the  distinguished 
Senator     from     South     Dakota     (Mr. 

McGOVEKlV)  . 

I  thank  all  Senators  Involved. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXEC- 
UTIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

RePOKT  of  ASSISTAKT  SECRrrAST  OF  OXFXNSK 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
▼alue  of  property,  supplies,  and  commodi- 
ties provided  by  the  Berlin  Magistrate  for 
the  quarter  ended  March  31.  1974.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Approval  of  Loan  to  StrNFLowES  BLKTraic 
Cooperative,  Inc.,  Hats,  Kans. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Rural 
Hectrlflcatlon  AdmlnlstrmUon.  tT.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Report  No.  497,  Information  on 
approval  of  a  loan  to  Sunflower  Electric  Co- 
operaUve,  Inc..  of  Hays,  Kans..  to  finance 
acquisition  of  an  adequate  fuel  supply  to 
operate  an  existing  generating  plant.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Commlt^e  on  Appropriations. 
Proposkd  'LsavBUkTioit  BT  Departkxnt  of  the 
AiH  Force 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  (Financial  Management), 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
by  repealing  the  requirement  that  only  cer- 
tain officers  with  aeronautical  ratings  may 
conunand  flying  units  of  the  Air  Force  (with 
an  accompanying  paper).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report   op   Director   of   Selective   Servici 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  bis 


semiannual  report  for  the  period  July  1- 
December  31,  1973  (with  accompanytag  re- 
port) .  Referred  to  the  Coumnlttee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report  or  Secretary  or  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Bousing 
and  Urban  Development,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  Improving  Program 
Management  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port). Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Proposed  Lecislation  bt  Secretart  of 
Transportation 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Traneporta- 
tlon,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  RaU  Passenger  Service 
Act  of  1970 — the  "act"— and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  an  accompanying  paper).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Natural 
Oas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968,  as  amended, 
to  authorize  additional  appropriations,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Report  on  National  Transportation 

POLICT 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, tranfimlttlng,  piu-suant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  Implementation  of  the  national  trans- 
portation policy  recommendations  (with  an 
accompanying  report) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Legislation  bt  Departicznt  of 
State 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Congressional  Relations,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  State  to  preacrlbe  a 
fee  for  execution  of  an  application  for  a  pass- 
port and  to  continue  to  transfer  to  the  XJB. 
Postal  Service  the  execution  fee  for  each  ap- 
plication accepted  by  that  Service  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Forelgrn  Relations. 

Report  bt  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Qeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  purstiant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Emphasis  Needed  on 
Oovemment's  Efforts  to  Standardize  Data 
Elements  and  Codes  for  Computer  Systems," 
dated  May  16,  1974  (with  an  accompanying 
report).  Referred  to  the  Committee  .on  Oov- 
emment  Operations. 

Proposed  Contract  With  Pactobt  Mtttual 
Research  Corp..  Norwood,  Mass. 

A  letter  fr«Mn  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pxirsuant 
to  law,  a  copy  of  a  proposed  contract  with 
Fact<W7  Mutual  Research  Corp.,  Norwood, 
Mass.,  for  a  research  project  entitled  "Im- 
proved Fire  Protection  for  Stationary  Under- 
ground Equipment"  (with  accompanying 
documents.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Proposed  Concession  Contract  WmiiN 
Oreat  Smokt  Mountains  National  Park 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  proposed  concession  contract  within 
the  Oreat  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park 
for  a  6-year  term  (with  accompanying 
papers).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed  Amendment  to  Concession  Con- 
tract OK  SoTTTH  Rim  of  Orand  Canton 
National  Park,  Ariz. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  proposed  amendment  to  a  conces- 
sion contract  on  the  South  Rim  of  Orand 
C»nyon  National  Park,  Ariz,  (with  accom- 
panying papers) .  Referred  t»  the  Cociunlttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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PROPOSED  Contract  Wits  Battellb  Memorial 

iNsnTVTE,  Columbus  Laboratories,  Lomo 

BEACH,  Calif. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmlttmg,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  proposed  contract  with  Battelle 
Memorial  Institute,  Columbus  Laboratories, 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  for  a  research  project  en- 
titled "Development  of  Ouldellnes  for  Hoist 
Inspection  and  Safety  In  Underground 
Mines"  (with  accompanying  documents)  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed  Contract  With  Bolt,  Beranek  & 
Newman,  Inc.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  proposed  contract  with  Bolt,  Bera- 
nek &  Newman,  Inc.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  for 
a  research  project  entitled  "Study  ol  Noise 
Control  of  Underground  Diesel -Powered  Min- 
ing Equipment"  (with  accompanying  docu- 
ments). Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Ins\ilar  Affairs. 
Tecird  Preference  and  Sixth  Preference 
Classification  for  Certain  Alizns 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commissioner, 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  reports  containing  third  preference 
and  sixth  preference  classification  to  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  Indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on '  Appropriations : 

"House  Joint  Resolution  No.  78 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

"Whereas  the  construction  of  Native 
schools  nationwide  and  particularly  In  Alaska 
Is  vital  to  the  welfare  of  all  citizens  and 
deserving  of  the  highest  priority  In  the  realm 
of  public  assistance;  and 

"Whereas,  of  the  $24,000,000  appropriation 
for  FT  1974  for  the  BIA,  the  only  facility 
Alaska  received  was  one  kindergarten,  and 
for  1976  optimistic  forecasts  see  the  state 
receiving,  at  the  most,  only  three  kindergar- 
tens and  one  small  day  school;  and 

"Whereas,  under  a  unified  school  agree- 
ment between  the  state  and  the  BIA,  schools 
presently  under  BIA  administration  that 
meet  state  standards  are  to  be  transferred 
to  the  state,  but  most  BIA  schools  cannot 
meet  state  standards  due  to  lack  of  funds 
for  their  upgrading;  and 

"Whereas  it  would  be  most  desirable  for 
all  concerned  to  have  all  schools  presently 
under  BIA  administrator  In  Alaska  trans- 
ferred to  the  people  of  Alaska;  and 

"Whereas  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
outlawed  separate  and  unequal  school  sys- 
tems in  1954; 

"Be  It  resolved  that  the  Alaska  State  Leg- 
islatxire  strongly  urges  the  United  States  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  $200,000,000  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  school  construction 
program  In  Alaska  so  that  the  agency  can 
meet  the  educational  needs  of  the  people  and 
cause  the  expeditious  transfer  of  the  BIA 
school  system  In  Alaska  to  the  state  and 
people  of  Alaska. 

"Copies  of  this  resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  President 
of  the  United  States;  the  Honorable  Carl 
Albert.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; the  Honorable  James  Eastland,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate;  the  Honorable  Rogers 
C.  B.  Morton,  Secretary,  Department  of  the 
Interior;  the  Honorable  Morris  Thompson, 
Commissioner,    Bureau    of    Indian    Affairs; 


the  Honorable  John  L.  McClellan,  Chairman, 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee;  the  Hon- 
orable Oeorge  H.  Mahon,  Chairman,  House 
Appropriations  Committee;  and  to  the  Hon- 
orable Ted  Stevens  and  the  Honorable  Mike 
Gravel,  U.S.  Senators,  and  the  Honorable 
Don  Young,  U.S.  Representative,  members 
of  the  Alaska  delegation  in  Congress." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

"Assembly  Joint  REsoLtmoN  No.  69 
"legislative  counsel's  digest 

"AJR  59,  Keene.  Resource  conservation  dis- 
tricts. 

"Memorializes  the  President  and  Congress 
to  take  appropriate  steps  to  reverse  the  deci- 
sion to  promote  the  consolidation  of  offices 
providing  resource  conservation  district 
services. 

"Whereas.  Worldwide  food  and  fiber  short- 
ages are  causing  increasingly  higher  prices; 
and 

'Whereas,  Agrlcultiu'e  In  the  United  States, 
and  specifically  In  California,  has  been  caUed 
upon  to  meet  this  demand;  and 

"Whereas,  Such  Increased  agrlcultxiral  pro- 
duction will  greatly  Increase  the  pressures 
on  California's  land  and  water  resources;  and 

"Whereas,  Unwise  land  use  management 
under  such  crisis  conditions  can  do  Irre- 
parable damage  to  the  state's  land  and  water 
resources;  and 

"Whereas.  The  federal  government  has 
adopted  a  new  policy  of  consolidating  offices 
providing  technical  services  to  resource  con- 
servation districts,  which  policy  will  result 
m  the  closing  of  many  offices;  and 

"Whereas,  This  policy  wUl  have  the  effect 
of  severely  curtailing  soil  and  water  con- 
servation services  In  the  areas  where  they 
are  needed  and  will  necessarily  require  more 
extensive  travel  by  technical  service  person- 
nel, with  concomitant  Increases  In  the  con- 
sumption of  motor  vehicle  fuel  and  In  non- 
productive commuting  time  of  technical 
service  personnel;  and 

"Whereas.  The  larger  number  of  non- 
professional farmers  and  ranchers  now  work- 
ing the  land  has  Increased  the  amount  of 
resource  conservation  assistance  time  re- 
qiilred  for  each  site;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jotntly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  appro- 
priate steps  to  reverse  the  decision  to  pro- 
mote the  consolidation  of  offices  providing 
local  resource  conservation  district  services; 
and  be  it  fxirther 

"Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
semblv  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  Callfomla  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

K  iolnt  resolution  of  the  Leelslature  of  the 
State  of  California.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services: 

"Senate  Joint  Resoltjtion  No.  80 
"lecislattve  cottnsel's  digest 

"SJR  30,  as  amended,  Moscone  (Rls.). 
Sausallto  dock  complex. 

"Memorializes  the  President  and  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  maintain  the  Sausallto  base 
yard  and  dock  complex  at  Its  present  site 
without  diminution  or  reduction  in  area. 

"Whereas,  It  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  that  federal  officials  are  con- 
sidering the  relocation  or  termination  of  a 
portion  of  the  United  States  Army  Engi- 
neers' Sausallto  base  yard  and  dock  com- 
plex; and 

"Whereas.  The  yard  contains  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  hydraulic  model,  an  indispen- 
sable tool  for  understanding  the  complex 
bay -delta  water  environment  and,  therefore. 


for  guiding  water  development,  poUutlon 
control  and  shoreline  alteration  decisions; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  yard  supports  federal  dredg- 
ing operations  critical  to  the  continued  safety 
of  commercial  navigation  throughoat  the  bay 
area;  and 

"Whereas,  The  yard  supports  federal  debris 
clearing  operations  essential  to  the  safety 
of  the  bay's  thousands  of  recreational  boat- 
ers and  commercial  shipping;  and 

"Whereas,  The  yard  also  contains  the 
South  Pacific  Division  Soils  and  Materials 
Testing  Laboratory  which  provides  analyses 
vital  to  the  successful  undertaking  of  public 
works  projects  throughout  a  multlstate  re- 
gion; and 

"Whereas,  The  yard's  dock  complex  serves 
In  times  of  rough  seas  as  the  bay  area's  only 
haven  for  transient  commercial  craft  and  as 
a  moorage  for  potentially  dangerous  derelict 
boats;  and 

"Whereas,  The  dock  serves  the  northern 
California  commercial  fishing  fleet  as  a  criti- 
cally important  fish  receiving  site;  and 

"Whereas,  The  dock  is  vital  to  the  main- 
tenance program  and  expansion  plans  of  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge,  Highway,  and  Trans- 
portation District's  commuter  ferry  opera- 
tions; and 

"Whereas,  No  alternative  locations  exist  at 
which  these  essential  functions  could  be  per- 
formed without  an  Insupportable  rise  in  ex- 
penditures; and 

"Whereas,  The  yards  and  docks  are  an  in- 
tegral operation  from  which  no  part  could 
bo  extracted  without  weakening  the  entire 
enterprise,  which  constitutes  the  highest 
and  best  use  of  the  area;  and 

"Whereas,  The  continuation  of  the  afore- 
mentioned services  at  the  Sausallto  base 
yard  and  dock  complex  Is  essential  to  the 
health,  safety  and  industry  of  the  people  of 
this  state;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfuUy  memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  maintain  the 
Sausallto  base  yard  and  dock  complex  at  Its 
present  site  without  diminution  or  reduction 
in  area  In  order  to  continue  the  vital  services 
It  renders  In  the  Interests  of  the  state  and 
nation;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  Hoxise  of  Representatives, 
and  to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
California  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

Two  Joint  resolutions  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Callfomla.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce : 

"AssEMBLT  Joint  Resolution  No.  80 
"legislative  counsel's  digest 

"AJR  80,  Keene.  RaU  passenger  service. 

"Requests  the  National  Rallro«Ml  Passen- 
ger Corporation  (Amtrak)  to  Institute  rail 
passenger  services  to  the  north  coast  of 
California  from  San  Francisco  Bay  to  Eureka. 

"Whereas,  The  restoration  of  rail  passen- 
ger service  to  the  north  coast  of  Callfomla, 
a  relatively  Isolated  and  highway-dependent 
area  In  which  dependence  upon  the  auto- 
mobile during  the  present  fuel  shortage  Is 
precarious  at  best,  would  ftUfUl  an  urgent 
need  In  the  entire  Redwood  Empire  area; 
and 

"Whereas,  Prior  to  World  War  n.  the  north 
coast  was  served  by  a  substantial  rail  pas- 
senger network  extending  from  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  to  the  City  of  Eureka  through  the 
spectacular  Eel  River  Canyon;  and 

"Whereas,  The  original  railroad  rights-of- 
way  presently  exist  and  much  of  the  track  Is 
presently  In  place,  although  some  repairs 
and   engineering  adjiistments  would  prob- 
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ably  be  required  for  the  Institution  of  pas- 
senger service;  and 

"Whereas,  There  Is  presently  virtually  no 
feasible  alternative  to  the  automobile  In 
thl3  area,  and  the  operation  of  supply  and 
demand  will  undoubtedly  inspire  Increased 
rail  passenger  patronage,  once  Instituted; 
and  y 

"Whereas.  The  restoration  of  raU  passen- 
ger service  under  Amtrak  would  J  connect 
several  urban  commuultles  as  wen  as  the 
two  major  seaports'offlOKthern  California, 
whUe  tourism,  a  mitjor  lnd\i«ry-M  the  Red- 
wood Empire,  wouSl  provide  considerable 
support  to  this  needMstransportatlon  alter- 
native; and 

„     of    public    opinion 

throughout  this  area  demonstrate  solid 
public  ^pport  for  rail  passenger  service  as 
^  nlng  energy  crisis  becomes  more 
acTTWand  the  perilous  prospect  of  isolation 
more  apparent  as  each  day  passes;  now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  Is 
urged  to  institute  rail  passenger  service  to 
the  north  coast  of  California  extending  from 
San  Francisco  Bay  to  the  City  of  Eureka- 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  and  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  each  Senator 
and  Representative  from  California  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
National    RaUroad    Passenger    Corporation." 

"Assembly  Joint  Besolxttion  No.  87 
"legislativb  cottnsel's  digest 

"AJB  87,  Ray  E.  Jotmson.  Amtrak  service 
to  Orland. 

'Requests  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation  (Amtrak)  to  Institute  a  pas- 
enger  stop  at  Orland. 

"Whereas.  The  restoration  and  expansion 
of  raU  passenger  service  by  the  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corporation  (Amtrak)  has 
taken  on  an  added  sense  of  urgency  and 
importance  because  of  the  energy  crisis  and 
resultant  difficulties  In  traveling  by  private 
automobUe;  and  f>     y  i'  "»«' 

"Whereas,  In  a  great  part  of  the  northern 
California  area  there  is  presently  virtually 
no  feasible  alternative  to  the  automobUe, 
and  dependence  upon  the  automobUe  during 
the  present  fuel  shortage  is  precarious  at 
best:  and 

"Whereas,  Amtrak  makes  no  stops  In 
northern  California  between  Redding  and 
Davis,  a  distance  of  over  150  miles,  thus 
isolating  a  great  many  people  in  this  area 
from  the  only  feasible  alternative  to  the 
automobile  for  transportation;  now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
me  state  of  California^  jointly.  That  the  Na- 
tional RaUroad  Passenger  Corporation  is 
urged  to  institute  a  passenger  stop  at  Or- 
land, California,  m  order  to  further  extend 
the  benefits  of  rail  travel  to  presently  iso- 
lated areas  of  northern  California;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  I^esldent  and  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  SUtes,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Represenutives,  to  each  Senator  and  Ren- 
resentatlve  from  California  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  National 
RaUroad  Passenger  Corporation  " 

A  resolution  of  the^House  of  the  State  of 
California.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

"Housi  RxaOLTJTION  No.   136 

••Whereas,    During    these    times    of    fuel 

scarcities.  It  is  especially  Important  that  raU 

passenger  service,  which  is  potentially  the 

most   efficient  means  of  transportation,  be 


developed  and  improved  to  serve  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  people;  and 

"Whereas,  At  present,  no  north -south  pas- 
senger train  serves  the  City  of  Sacramento  or 
other  major  population  centers  In  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  area  of  northern  California,  an 
area  whose  dependence  upon  the  private 
automobile  for  transportation  during  the 
energy  crisis  is  precarious  at  best;  and 

"Whereas,  If  Amtrak  trains  11  and  14,  the 
Coast  Daylight/ Starlight  were  routed  from 
Redding  through  Chlco,  MarysvUle,  and 
Rosevllle  to  Sacramento,  the  system  would 
directly  serve  nearly  800,000  additional  people 
at  an  Increase  of  only  26  mUes  all  of  which 
would  be  over  Southern  Pacific  Company 
mam  line  tracks;  and 

•Whereas,  The  institution  of  Amtrak  serv- 
ice from  Oakland  to  Bakersfleld  through  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  which  commenced  on 
March  6,  1974,  woiUd  bring  the  benefits  of 
raU  passenger  service  to  a  great  many  more 
people  If  such  service  were  routed  through 
Sacramento;    now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
California.  That  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation  is  tirged  to  route  the 
Coast  DayUght/Starllght  through  Chlco, 
MarysvUle,  RosevUle,  and  Sacramento,  and  to 
route  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  train  through 
Stockton  to  Sacramento;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  to  Mr.  Roger 
Lewis,  Chairman  of  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation. "' 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  CaUfornia.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce : 

"Sehatk  Joint  Resoltttion  No.  64 
"LEoisi.ATrvE    counsel's    digest 

"SJR  54,  as  amended,  Moscone  (Res.). 
Amtrak  service. 

•'Requests  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation  (Amtrak)  to  route  Its  Coast  Day- 
light/Starlight train  through  Chlco,  Marys- 
vUle, Rosevllle,  and  Sacramento  and  either 
to  route  Its  Oakland-Bakersfleld  train 
through  Sacramento  or  vrovide  connecting 
bus  service  between  Sacramento  and  Stock- 
ton. 

"Whereas,  During  these  times  of  fuel  scar- 
cities It  is  especially  Important  that  raU 
passenger  service,  which  is  potentially  the 
most  efficient  means  of  transpwrtation,  be  de- 
veloped and  Improved  to  serve  the  maximum 
number  of  people;  and 

"Whereas,  At  present  no  north-south  pas- 
senger train  serves  the  City  of  Sacramento 
or  other  major  population  centers  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley  area  of  northern  Califor- 
nia, an  area  whose  dependence  upon  the  pri- 
vate automobile  for  transportation  during  the 
energy  crisis  Is  precarious  at  best;  and 

"Whereas,  If  Amtrak  trains  11  and  14,  the 
Coast  Daylight  Starlight,  were  routed  from 
Redding  through  Chlco,  MarysvUle,  Rosevllle, 
and  Sacramento  to  Davis,  the  system  would 
directly  serve  nearly  800,000  additional  peo- 
ple at  an  Increase  of  only  26  miles,  aU  of 
which  would  be  over  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany mainline  tracks;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Institution  of  Amtrak  serv- 
ice from  Oakland  to  Bakersfleld  through  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  which  commenced  on 
March  6,  1974,  will  bring  the  benefits  of  rail 
passenger  service  to  over  675,000  more  people 
If  such  service  were  either  routed  through 
Sacramento  or  If.  as  an  alternative,  Amtrak 
provided  connecting  bus  service  between 
Sacramento  and  the  Stockton  passenger  ter- 
minal; now.  therefore,  be 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  Is 
urged  to  route  the  Coast  Daylight/Starlight 


through  Chlco,  MaryBVlUe.  BoscvUle.  and 
Sacramento,  and  either  to  route  the  Oakland- 
Bakersfleld  train  through  Sacramento  or  to 
provide  connecting  bus  service  between 
Sacramento  and  the  Stockton  passenger  ter- 
minal; and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  each  Senator  and  Bep- 
resenutlve  from  California  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  Mr.  Roger  Lewis, 
Chairman  of  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"Senate  Joint  RssoLxmoN  No.  34 
"legislative  coxtnsel's  oicebt 

"Memorializes  the  President  and  Congress 
to  enact  legislation  providing  subsidies,  when 
needed,  to  enable  nonproflt  sheltered  work- 
shops to  compete  with  foreign  labor  markets 
for  contracts  with  manufacturers  located  In 
the  United  States. 

"Whereas,  Legislation  Introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Danlelson  to  subsidize  certain  non- 
proflt sheltered  worlishops  In  the  United 
States  which  have  a  purpose  to  employ  and 
rehabUltate  handicapped  individuals  Is  pend- 
ing before  the  Congress;  and 

'•Whereas,  The  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion, as  embodied  in  H.R.  7136,  would  enable 
nonprofit  sheltered  workshops  to  compete  ef- 
fectively with  the  foreign  labor  market  for 
contracts  with  manufacturers  located  In  the 
United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  Enactment  of  such  legislation 
would  provide  a  sorely  needed  continuity  of 
work  contracts  lor  nonprofit  sheltered  work- 
shops, thereby  creating  additional  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  handicapped  Individ- 
uals; and 

'•Whereas,  Sheltered  workshops  provide  a 
vital  function  in  the  lives  of  handicapped 
Individuals  by  enabling  many  Individuals  to 
be  self-supporting  and  by  preparing  other 
Individuals  for  entry  or  reentry  Into  the  labor 
niarket;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  respectfvOly 
memorializes  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  pro- 
viding subsidies,  when  needed,  to  enable 
nonprofit  sheltered  workshops  to  compete 
with  foreign  labor  markets  for  contracts  with 
manufacturers  located  In  the  United  States: 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive from  the  SUte  of  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Leglslat\u^  of  the 
State  of  California,  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  OlBce  and  civil  Service: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  83  '" 
"legislative  conNSEL's  digest 
"Memorializes  the  PhllateUc  Division  of 
the  United  States  Postal  Service  to  issue  a 
postage  stamp  In  the  spring  of  1976  com- 
memorating the  centennial  celebration  of 
the  American  Gynecologic  Society. 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  Philatelic  Divi- 
sion of  the  United  States  Postal  Service  to 
issue  a  postage  stamp  In  the  spring  of  1976 
commemorating  the  centennial  celebration 
of  the  American  Gynecological  Society;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
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of  Representatives,  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative from  California  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  the  PhUatellc  Divi- 
sion of  the  United  States  Postal  Service." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  CcHorado.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

"HorsB  Joint  Rxsolution  No.  1012 

"Whereas,  The  chUdren  of  this  nation  and 
their  parents  have  experienced  uncertainty, 
inconvenience,  and  In  some  cases  severe  dis- 
ruption of  their  lives  as  a  result  of  court  de- 
cisions requiring  the  placement  of  students 
In  schools  to  achieve  racial  balance:  and 

"Whereas,  It  has  not  been  demonstrated 
that  student  busing  and  other  forms  of 
mandatory  assignment  of  students  to  partic- 
ular schools  are  effective  In  advancing  any 
valid  educational  goal;  now,  therefore, 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Forty-ninth  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Colorado,  the  Senate 
coTicurring  herein: 

"That  the  General  Assembly  hereby  i>eti- 
tlons  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
propose  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  submit  such 
amendment  to  the  state  legislatures  for 
ratification.  In  a  form  substantially  as 
follows: 

"  'ARTICLE  — 

"  'Section  1 .  No  public  school  student 
shall,  because  of  his  race,  creed,  or  color,  be 
assigned  to  or  required  to  attend  a  particu- 
lar school. 

"  'Section  2.  Congress  shall  have  the  power 
to  enforce  this  artlile  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation.' 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  copies  of 
this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  to  each  member  of 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Colorado." 

A  memorial  of  the  House  of  the  State  of 
Florida.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs: 

"House  Memorial  No.  2277 

"A  memorial  requesting  the  United  States 
Congress  and  the  Veterans  Administration  to 
provide  cemeteries  for  veterans  In  central 
and  south  Florida. 

"Whereas,  the  people  of  Florida  sincerely 
appreciate  the  sacrifices  of  Florida  veterans 
in  times  of  war  and  peace,  and 

"Whereas,  veterans  are  entitled  to  a  final 
resting,  place  provided  by  the  country  they 
so  selflessly  defended,  and 

"Whereas,  It  Is  proper  for  the  state  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  selection  of  a  location  for  a 
veterans'  cemetery,  now,  therefore, 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Florida: 

"It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  legislature  to  pro- 
vide for,  encourage,  and  promote  the  welfare 
and  dignity  of  veterans.  In  this  regard  the 
United  States  Congress  and  the  Veterans 
Administration  are  requested  to  provide 
cemeteries  for  mUltary  veterans  to  be  located 
in  central  and  south  Florida. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
memorial  shall  be  spread  upon  the  Journals 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate 
of  the  State  of  Florida  and  copies  shall  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Florida  delegation  to  the  United 
States  Congress." 

A  Joint  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare : 

"Senatk  Joint  Msmobial  Mo.  134 

"A  Joint  memorial  relating  to  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970;  to  the 
Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  In  Congress  assem- 
bled, and  to  the  honorable  congressional  del- 


egation representing  the  State  of  Idaho  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

•'We.  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  assembled  In  the  Second  Regular  Ses- 
sion of  the  Forty-second  Idaho  Legislature, 
do  hereby  respectfully  represent  that : 

"Whereas,  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  is  causing  hardships  upon 
business.  Industries  and  farmers  in  Idaho: 
and 

"Whereas,  everyone  is  concerned  about  the 
safety  of  America's  working  men  and  women, 
however,  the  harassment  emd  fines  of  the  fed- 
eral OSHA  law  have  been  a  disaster;  and 

Whereas,  changes  are  needed  in  the  com- 
pliance section  which  aUow  OSHA  Inspectors 
to  be  the  Judge,  Jury  and  executioner  all  In 
one  process  without  giving  the  accused  time 
to  correct  the  safety  problem  because  that  Is 
un-American  and  dictatorial;  and 

"Whereas,  there  Is  a  need  to  Implement  on- 
slght  consultative  programs  and  changes  are 
needed  in  procedures  for  standard  setting, 
citations,  review  and  appeal;  and 

"Whereas,  time  is  of  the  essence  and  action 
Is  needed  now  to  correct  this  intolerable  situ- 
ation: 

'•Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Sec- 
ond Regular  Session  of  the  Forty-second 
Idaho  Legislature,  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  conctirring.  that  we  most 
respectfully  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  either  to  amend  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970.  as  per  some  of 
the  suggested  proposed  amendments  noted 
above,  to  make  It  workable  In  guarding  the 
health  and  safety  and  lives  of  America's  work- 
ing citizens,  or  to  repeal  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be,  and  she  Is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  forward  copies  of  this 
Memorial  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  Congress,  and  the  honorable  congressional 
delegation  representing  the  State  of  Idaho  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

Resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations: 
"REsoLTmoNS  Memorializing  the  Congress 

or  THE  United  States  To  Fund  an  Eco- 
nomic AND  Environmental  Impact  Study 

OF   the   Dickey -Lincoln    Project 

"Whereas,  The  residents  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  and  other  New 
England  States  pay  the  highest  rates  for 
electricity  In  the  nation;  and 

"Whereas,  The  so-called  energy  crisis  has 
caused  a  substantial  Increase  In  said  electric 
rates;  and 

"Whereas,  New  England  and  the  North- 
east are  the  only  areas  of  the  United  States 
not  served  by  a  federal  power  project;  and 

"Whereas,  The  proposed  Dlckey-Llncoln 
hydro-electric  project  In  the  State  of  Maine 
could  provide  one  bUIlon  kUowatt  hours  per 
year  or  approximately  one  per  cent  of  the 
electric  needs  of  New  England;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Dlckey-Llncoln  project 
would  reduce  New  England's  dependence  on 
expensive  oU,  both  dcunestlc  and  foreign; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  Introduction  of  public 
power  from  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  project 
might  help  to  reduce  the  cost  of  electricity 
for  New  England  consumers;  and 

"Whereas,  Significant  questions  have  been 
raised  regarding  the  economic  vlabUlty  of 
the  project  and  Its  Impact  on  the  future 
use  of  the  Upper  St.  John  River  for  timber 
production  and  recreation;  now,  therefore, 
belt 

"Re»olT)ed,  That  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Court  hereby  memorializes  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  appropriate  the  nec- 
essary funds  to  prepksre  a  complete  economic 
and  environmental  Impact  study  of  the 
Dlckey-Llncoln  project  In  the  State  of  Maine 


prior  to  further  action  on  said  project;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of 
each  branch  of  Congress  and  to  each  mem- 
ber thereof  from  the  Commonwealth." 

Resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce: 
"Resolutions  MsMORiALiziNa  the  Congress 

OF  the  United  States  to  Enact  Legislation 

Establishing  the  Metric  System  as  the 

Standaro  System  of  Weights  and  Meas- 

tTRES  for  the  United  States 

Whereas,  In  every  major  nation  of  the 
world,  except  the  United  States,  the  metric 
system  Is  the  standard  system  of  weights 
and  measures;  and 

"Whereas,  Awareness  of  the  metric  system 
among  the  American  public  has  grown  to 
fifty-four  per  cent  In  the  latest  nationwide 
survey  by  George  Gallup;  and 

"Whereas,  Certain  American  Industries 
have  already  adopted  the  metric  system  as 
their  standard  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures and,  in  addition,  signs  showing  distance 
In  kilometers  as  weU  as  In  miles  are  begin- 
ning to  appesf^bn  certain  American  high- 
ways; therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  estab- 
lishing the  metric  system  as  the  standard 
system  of  weights  and  measures  for  the 
United  States;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress  and  to  each  member 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth." 

Resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance : 
"Resolutions  Mbmorializinc  the  Congress 

OP  the  United  Statxs  To  Enact  Legisla- 
tion  PROvmiNG   roR   A   National   Health 

Care  Insurance  Plan 

"Whereas,  Many  of  our  citizens  receiving 
fixed  And.  Inadequate  Income  are  unable  to 
participate  In  private  or  public  health  In- 
stirance  programs  covering  medical,  surgical, 
hospital,  nursing  and  dental  care  and  treat- 
ment; and 

"Whereas,  Many  of  our  citizens  now  cov- 
ered by  Medicare  are  stUl  unable  to  meet  the 
ancillary  costs  of  medical,  hospital,  surgical, 
nursing,  pharmaceutical  and  prosthetic  care 
and  treatment;  and 

"Whereas,  Many  of  our  citizens  now  cov- 
ered by  private  health  Insurance  programs 
are  unable  to  meet  the  costs  of  Increasing 
premiums  for  adequate  medical  care  and 
treatment;  and 

"Whereas,  The  care  and  treatment  of  the 
health  of  our  citizens  and  the  prevention  of 
diseases  and  Ulnesses  tending  to  destroy  that 
health  are  now  recognized  as  prime  obliga- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government;  therefore 
belt 

"Resolved.  That  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  respectfully  urges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  states  to  enact  legisla- 
tion providing  for  a  national  health  Instirance 
program  to  cOTjr  all  of  Its  citizens  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  TWeral  Government  agencies 
and  financed.  In  part  at  least,  by  Social 
Security  financing;  and  be  It  further  ^ 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress,  to  the  Chairman  of  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare of  the  United  States  Senate,  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
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and  to  the  members  of  each  branch  of  Con- 
gress from  the  Commonwealth." 

"RCSOLTmONS    MXICORIALIZING    THE    CONGRXSS 

or  TH«  VnTTTD  States  to  Enact  IiXCiblatiok 
That  Wottld  Pwcclum  Social  Sscthitt 
Bemetits  Pbom  AmcriNo  Vwteraks'  Ad- 

MINTSTRATIOW   PENSION   PAYMENTS 

"Whereas,  Many  war  veterans  are  receiving 
Social  Security  payments  and  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Pensions;   and 

"Whereas,  It  would  be  unfair  and  unjtist 
to  allow  any  Social  Security  payments  to  de- 
crease or  eliminate  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion Pensions  to  veterans  receiving  both; 
therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Masaschusetts  General 
Court  respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
TTnlted  SUtes  to  enact  legislation  to  preclude 
any  change  In  Social  Security  payments  from 
affecting  any  Veterans  Administration  Pen- 
sion to  veterans  receiving  both;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  ofBcer  txf  each 
branch  of  Congress  and  to  each  member 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth." 

"Rksoltttionb  Mkmoitai.ittno  th«  Conobzss 

OF  THE  UNTTED  StaTKB  TO  ENACT  TH»  PSOP- 

nrr  Tax  Rxliv  and  Rzfosm  Act  or  1973 

"Whereas,  The  real  estate  property  tax  U  a 
regressive  tax;  and 

"Whereas,  The  real  estate  property  tax  is 
e^)eclally  burdensome  on  the  aging  who  are 
living  on  reduced  Income;  therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  hereby  respectfully  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  the 
Property  Tax  -Relief  and  Reform  Act  of  1973- 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress  and  to  each  member 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth." 

"Resolotions  Memosiauzino  the  Congsess 
OF  the  Untted  States  to  Enact  Lecislatton 
AMENDmo  the  Social  Secltritt  Act  and 
the  Inteenai-  Reventte  Code  of  1954  to 
Provide  For  Federal  Participation  in  the 
Costs   or  the   Social   Securttt   Program, 

Wj^HA  SlTBSTANTlAL  INCREASE  IN  THE  CON- 
TRIBTmON      AND      BENEFTT     BaSE     AND     WTTH 

Appropriate  Reductions   in   Social   Secw- 
RTTT  Taxes  to  Reflect  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's Participation  in  Such  Costs 
"Whereas,  There  Is  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes  a  bUl  H.R.  13489 
which  If  enacted  Into  law  would  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  to  provide  for  federal  par- 
ticipation In  the  costs  of  the  Social  Security 
Program,  with  a  substantial  increase  In  the 
contribution  and  benefit  base  and  with  ap- 
propriate reductions  In  Social  Security  taxes 
to  reflect  the  federal  government's  partici- 
pation in  such  costs;  and 

"Whereas,  Said  bUl  wovUd  grant  tax  relief 
to  every  wage  earner  with  an  Income  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars  or  less;  and 

"Whereas,  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Senate  that,  In  these  times  of  severe 
inflation,  every  means  should  be  employed 
to  increase  the  q)endable  Income  of  worklne 
people;  and  " 

"Whereas.  Said  bill,  in  addition  to  aiding 
the  workers,  would  lower  the  cost  of  doing 
business  for  employers;  now,  therefore,  be  It 
Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
urges  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
enact  into  law  HJl.  12489;  and  be  It  further 
Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
De  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
Senate  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 


to  the  presiding  officer  of  each"  branch  of 
Congress  and  to  each  member  thereof  from 
the  Commonwealth." 

Resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs: 

"RxsoLtrnoNs  Memorializing  the  congrcss 
OF  THE  UNrrxD  States  To  Enact  Legisu*- 
tion  Establishino  More  Effective  On. 
Price  Controls  m  the  United  States 
"Whereas,  The  energy  crisis  has  drastically 
Increased  the  price  of  oil  in  the  United 
States:  and 

"Whereas,  Many  Americans  face  an  increas- 
ing flnanclal  burden  to  heat  their  homes- 
and 

"Whereas,  The  Increasing  costs  on  already 
flnanclaUy  burdened  Americans  wUl  endan- 
ger their  health  and  weU  being;  therefore 
be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urge  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  estab- 
llshlng  effective  oU  price  controls  In  the 
United  States;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of 
each  branch  of  Congress  and  to  each  member 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth." 

Resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs : 
"REsoLtrnoNs  Memoxializino  the  Congress 
OF  THE  United  States  to  Enact  Legislation 
FOR  Federal  Financial  Assistance  for  Ad- 
ministration OF  Massachusetts  Veterans 
Service  Program 

"Whereas.  The  Federal  Government  flnan- 
daily  assists  the  welfare  programs  presently 
administered  In  the  Commonwealth;  and 

"Whereas.  The  veterans  of  our  Common- 
wealth have  had  the  benefit  of  administra- 
tion of  the  Veterans  Service  program  by  well 
quallfled  experts  in  the  field  of  rehabUlu- 
tlon  In  the  partlciiiar  community  In  which 
the  veteran  lives;  and 

•Whereas,  The  administration  of  this  phase 
of  the  problem  of  the  disadvantaged  veteran 
by  other  than  the  Veterans  Service  Officers 
of  this  Commonwealth  would  resiUt  in  sub- 
stantially affecting  its  efficiency;  now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Resoved.  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts memorialize  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  such  legislation  as 
win  result  in  federal  assistance  to  the  Veter- 
ans Service  program  to  the  same  extent  that 
financial  assUtance  Is  presently  given  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  welfare  program- 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress  and  to  each  member 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Michigan.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resoltttion  No.  359 
A  concurrent  resolution  urging  the  Federal 
Government    to    eliminate    unreasonable 
mandatory  controU  for  certain  Industries 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Cost  at 
of  Living  CouncU's  phase  rv  regiUatlons 
"Whereas,     The     Economic     Stabilization 
Program  has  faUed  mainly  because  economic 
policy  has  lacked  consistency  of  purpose  and 
direction  and  no  evidence  exists  that  th« 
policy  wUl  be  Improved:   and 

"Whereas,  Economic  controls  hmre  not  sts- 
bUlzed  prices  or  wages,  have  not  stopped 
Inflation,  but  Instead,  have  encouraged  pro- 
duction cutbacks,  shotages  and  black  m*r- 
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kets  and  have  contributed  to  tbe  oonfusloQ 
facing  producers  and  consumers;   *ti^ 

"Whereas,  ControU  have  been  shaped  bj 
day-to-day  poUttcal  praasurw,  produclaa 
unanticipated  and  ^indeslnd  iwults  by 
short-clrculting  the  price  m«/.hfm.ni.  ere- 
atlng  deep  dlstortloKi  In  allocation  of  goods 
and  servtcee  and  creating  a  void  in  public 
confidence  In  economic  policy  planners;  and 
"Whereas,  The  proposed  provtslons  of  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council's  Phase  IV  regulations 
clearly  discriminate  against  Michigan  Indus-  ^ 
tries.  Including  the  health  care  Industry- 
and 

"WhereM.  The  Coat  of  Living  CouncQ 
clearly  lacks  the  legal  authority  to  adopt 
regtilatlons,  since  it  is  in  conflict  with  Fed- 
eral law  and  the  wishes  of  Congress,  and 
clearly  preempts  the  prerogative  of  the  con- 
sumer In  his  right  of  free  cliolce  In  determin- 
ing a  service  he  wishes  to  purchase;  and 

"Whereas,  The  new  regulations  spedflcaUy 
discriminate  against  the  health  care  Indus- 
try by  attempting  to  demand  compliance  to 
r^iilatlons  Involving  intensity  of  treatment 
and  the  type  of  patients  given  treatment 
over  which  the  hospital  does  not  have  and 
should  not  have  control;  now  therefore  be  It 
"Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  the  Mich- 
Igsji  Legislature  hereby  memorialises  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  to  Immediately  halt  the  Ux^Kwltlon 
of  Phase  rv  controls  on  all  industry  imtU 
all  discriminatory  provisions  are  removed 
and  equity  is  restored,  and  that  all  provi- 
sions In  conflict  with  law  expressed  and  Im- 
plied are  eliminated,  and  that  the  wishes  of 
the  Congress  be  reestablished  as  the  guide 
for  any  future  controls;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  concurrent 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes,  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senutlves,  the  Coet  of  Living  Council  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Michigan  delegation 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  SUte  of 
New  York.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

"Senate  Resolution  Memorializing  Con- 
cress  To  Enact  Legislation  Eliminating 
Net  Increase  in  Ant  Benefit  Payable 
Pursuant  to  Any  Federally  Sponsored 
Program  of  Aid  or  Assistance  to  a 
Recipient    for    Purposes    of    Deterkon- 

INC  ELICIBILITT  for  SUPPLEMENfAL  SE- 
CURITY Income  or  Medicaid  Programs 
"Whereas,  Recent  federal  and  sUte  legis- 
lative enactments  have  provided  much 
needed  and  long  overdue  Increases  In  bene- 
flts  to  needy  recipients  of  aid  pursuant  to 
governmental  sponsored  programs  of  assist- 
ance; and 

"Whereas.  By  oversight  or  design,  these  In- 
creased beneflts  resulted  in  causing  many 
recipients  to  lose  or  be  denied  eligibility 
for  such  worthwhile  and  essential  programs 
as  supplemenUl  security  income  and  medic- 
aid: and 

"Whereas,  A  subsUntlal  Injustice  and  un- 
necessary social  harm  has  been  wrought  by 
these  developments  and  is  In  need  of  recti- 
flcation  by  the  federal  government;  now, 
therefore,  be  It 

■Resolved,  That  the  Congress  be  and  Is 
hereby  memorialized  to  enact  legislation 
omitting  in  the  determination  of  eligibility 
for  the  supplemental  security  Income  or 
medicaid  programs  any  net  increase  in  bene- 
flts payable  to  a  recipient  of  any  form  of 
public  assistance  which  resulted  from  fed- 
eral or  sUte  legislation  becoming  effective 
In  the  year  1974;  and  be  It  f\irther 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  Temporary  President  of 
the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtlves  and  each  member  of  Con- 
gress from  the  SUte  of  New  York." 
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A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  SUte  of  Oklahoma.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works: 
"Enrolled  House   Concurrent  Resolution 

Mo.  1101 
•'A  ooncuirent  resolution  pertaining  to  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Act  AmendmenU 
of  1972;  memorializing  the  U£.  Congress 
to  take  action  to  reestablish  certain  dead- 
lines with  respect  to  regulations  promul- 
gated In  accordance  wtth  that  Act;  noting 
the  difficulty  which  delays  In  the  publish- 
ing of  regulations  are  causing;  noting  the 
possible  feasibility  of  alternate  methods  of 
waste  treatment;  sutlng  that  these 
methods  should  be  explored:  and  directing 
distribution 

"Whereas,  the  Federal  Water  Pcdlutlon 
Control  Act  amendments  of  1973  provide  a 
soxind  framework  for  the  elimination  of  wa- 
ter pollution  from  the  nation's  water  sup- 
ply, but  the  formulation  and  publication  of 
rules  and  regulations  necessary  for  the  de- 
velopment of  methodology  to  achieve  the  in- 
tent of  the  legislation  have  been  delayed  to 
the  point  that  it  Is  not  possible  to  develop 
adequate  and  realistic  compliance  sched- 
ules, which  would  be  required;  and 

"Whereas,  tardy  dissemination  of  proposed 
rules  and  regulations  and  numerous  subse- 
quent changes  have  resulted  In  wldeq>read 
public  disillusionment  and  dissatisfaction, 
for  these  regulations  require  that  every 
municipal  water  pollution  facility  in  the 
SUte  of  Oklahoma  be  at  least  modified,  and 
more  than  eighty  percent  of  the  sUU's  mu- 
nicipal waste  treatment  facllltlee  be  replaced 
by  mechanical  treatment  facilities  which 
are  expensive  to  construct  and  operate  and 
which  consume  high  amounts  of  energy; 
and 

"Whereas,  it  is  not  practicable  to  attempt 
to  rebuild  or  modify  every  plant  In  the  state 
prior  to  tiie  July  1,  10T7.  dewlllne  due  to 
finite  manpower  resources  and  the  neces- 
sity of  acquiring  the  required  funding;  and 
"Whereas,  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  of  1972  (PL  93-500.  |a01(d) 
(1) )  requires  that  agricultural,  aquaetUtural 
and  silvacnltural  alternatives  for  waste  wa- 
ter reuse  be  evaluated  and  encouraged  as 
treatment  mechwUsms;  and 

"Whereas,  both  the  federal  government, 
through  the  research  and  development 
branch  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  through 
the  SUte  Health  Department  and  other 
agencies,  are  Investigating  biological  waste 
treatment  systems  employing  beneficial  re- 
use concepts  for  acquacultural  and  agricul- 
tural yields  which  appear  to  be  reasonable 
solutions  for  Oklahoma  oommunttlee;  and 

"Whereas,  because  these  biological  treat- 
ment systems.  If  further  investigation  proved 
them  to  be  sufficiently  effective,  would  save 
many  dollars  and  man-hours  for  the  com- 
munities of  Oklahoma  and  other  sUtee;  and 
"Whereas,  this  area  of  leglsUtlon  Is  imder 
the  purview  of  the  Congress  of  ttae  United 
SUtes. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  House 
of  RepresenUtlves  of  the  3nd  session  of  the 
34th  Oklahoma  Legislature,  the  Senate  con- 
curring therein: 

"Section  1.  ThiA  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes,  and  specifically  the  Oklahoma 
Congressional  Delegation,  be  memorialized 
to  consider  amendments  to  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter PoUutlon  Control  Act  of  1972  which  would 
reesUbllsh  sUtutory  deadlines  for  the  Is- 
suance of  discharge  permlU  with  compliance 
scheduling,  which  would  oompensaU  for  de- 
lays in  ImplemenUtlon  in  order  to  assure 
the  development  and  ImplemenUtlon  of  a 
strong  Uw  which  wUl  not  be  thwarted  due 
to  unreasonably  abort  compliance  times,  and 
which  wtnild  aUow  time  for  the  development 
of  economical  and  reasonable  i4>proaches  to 
mlnlmlae  the  unnecessary  expenditure  of  tax 


dollars  and  energy  in  meeting  the  clear  wa- 
ter goals  of  this  nation. 

"Section  3.  That  authenticated  copies  of 
this  Resolution  be  delivered  to  Speaker  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  RepresenUtlves  Carl 
Albert,  to  United  SUUs  Senator  Mike  Mans- 
field, to  each  of  the  otber  memibeis  of  the 
Oklahoma  Congressional  Delegation,  and  to 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

"Adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  37th  day  of  March,  1974." 

A  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the  SUte  of 
Pennsylvania.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

Memorial 
"Pennsylvania  recognizes  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing problem  of  solid  waste  disposal.  It  also 
recognizes  that  much  of  wbat  Is  termed 
waste  could  be  reclassifled  as  recyclable  ma- 
terial. In  this  category  is  scrap  Iron  and 
steel. 

"Major  steps  have  already  been  taken  to 
recycle  many  paper  producU.  Too  little  has 
be«4i  done,  however,  toward  scrap  iron  and 
steel  because  of  freight  rates  set  by  the  In- 
tersUte  Commerce  Commission  that  are 
considerably  higher  than  the  rates  set  by 
the  same  commission  for  hauling  virgin  ore. 
"Many  regions  in  the  Commonwealth  are 
plagued  by  unsightly  and  troublesome  auto 
graveyards.  Thotisands  of  rusting  car  bodies 
and  other  scrap  items  are  Ignored  as  poten- 
tial sources  of  recyclable  Iron  and  steel  be- 
cause freight  rates  and  depletion  allowances 
favor  the  mining  of  virgin  ore. 

"The  development  of  recycling  programs 
to  use  available  resources  and  preserve  others 
Is  imperative  to  the  future  well-being  of  this 
Commonwealth,  but  Federal  recognition  of 
the  discriminatory  Imbalance  m  favor  of 
continued  depletion  of  natural  resources  Is 
a  necessary  first  step;   therefore  be  it 

"Resolved.  (The  Bouse  of  R^resenUtlves 
concurring),  Tliat  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  memori- 
alize the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
pass  legislation  encouraging  the  recycling  of 
scrap  Iron  and  steel  and,  further,  memorial- 
ize the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
re-evaluate  Ite  policies  regarding  freight  rates 
of  all  recyclable  materials  which  could  be 
used  in  lieu  of  raw  materials;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  presiding  officers  of  each 
House  of  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
to  each  Senator  and  RepresenUtlve  from 
Pennsylvania  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes,  and  to  the  members  of  the  IntersUte 
Commerce  Commission." 

A  Joint  teaolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Tennessee.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Servloes: 

"HoxTSX  Joint  Resolution  No.  534 
"A  resolution  to  support  continued  undilu- 
ted sovereignty  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
Jurisdiction  by  the  United  SUtes  over  the 
Panama  Canal  and  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 

"Whereas.  United  SUtes  diplomatic  npre- 
senUtlves  are  presently  engaged  in  negotia- 
tions with  repiesenUtlves  of  the  de  facto 
revolutionary  government  of  Panama,  under 
a  declared  purpose  to  surrender  to  Panama, 
now  or  on  some  future  date.  U.S.  sovereign 
rlghte  and  treaty  obligations,  as  defined  be- 
low, to  malnUln.  operate,  protect,  and  other- 
wise govern  the  United  Stetes-owned  Canal 
and  Its  protective  frame  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
herein  designated  as  the  "Canal"  and  the 
'Zone,'  respectively,  situated  within  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama;  and 

"Whereas,  title  to  and  ownership  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  under  the  right  "in  perjMtulty" 
to  exerdse  sovereign  control  thereof,  were 
vested  absolutely  in  the  United  SUtes  and 
recognized  to  have  been  so  vested  In  certain 
solemnly    ratified    treaties   by    the   Umted 


States  with  Great  Britain,  Panama,  and  Co- 
lombia, to  wit: 

"(1)  The  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  of  1901 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, under  which  the  SUtes  adopted  the 
principles  of  the  Convention  of  Constan- 
tinople of  1888  as  the  rules  for  operation, 
regulation,  and  management  of  the  Canal; 
and 

(3)  The  Hay-Bunau-Varllla  Treaty  of  1908 
between  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the 
United  SUtes,  by  the  terms  of  which  the 
Republic  of  Panama  granted  full  sovereign 
rlghte,  power,  and  authority  In  perpetuity 
to  the  United  SUtes  over  the  Zone  tat  the 
construction,  maintenance,  ot>eratlon,  sanl<^ 
Utlon,  and  the  protection  of  the  Canal  to 
the  entire  exclusion  of  the  exercise  by  the 
Bepublc  of  Panama  of  any  such  •overelgn 
rlghte,  power,  or  authority;  and 

"(8)  The  Thomson-Urrutla  Treaty  of  April 
6,  1914,  proclaimed  March  30,  1922,  between 
the  Republic  of  Colombia  and  the  United 
SUtes,  under  which  the  Republic  of  Colom- 
bia recognized  that  title  to  the  Canal  and 
the  Panama  Railroad  is  vested  "entirely  and 
absolutely"  In  the  United  States,  which 
treaty  granted  ImporUnt  rlghte  m  the  use 
of  the  Canal  and  Railroad  to  Colombia;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  SUtes,  In  addition 
to  having  acquired  title  to  and  ownership 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  purchased  all  privately 
-owned  land  and  property  in  the  Zone,  from 
Individual  owners,  making  the  Zone  the 
most  costly  United  SUtes  territorial  pos- 
session; and 

■"Whereas,  the  United  SUtes  since  1903  has 
continuously  occupied  and  exercised  sover- 
eign control  over  the  Zone,  constructed  the 
Canal,  and,  since  1914,  for  a  period  of  60 
jrears,  operate  the  Canal  in  a  highly  effi- 
cient manner  without  interruption,  under 
the  terms  of  the  above  mentioned  treaties, 
thereby  honoring  Ite  obligations,  at  reason- 
able toll  rates  to  the  ships  of  all  nations 
vrtthout  discrimination;  and 

"Whereas,  from  1904  through  June  30, 1971, 
the  United  States  made  a  toUl  investment 
In  the  Canal  Including  defense,  at  a  cost  to 
the  taxpavers  of  the  United  SUtes  of  over 
•5,695.745,000;  and 

"Whereas,  under  the  terms  of  the  1903 
treaty  and  the  1936  and  1955  revisions  there- 
of, Panama  has  been  adequately  compensated 
for  the  rlghte  it  granted  to  the  United  States. 
In  such  slgnlflcantly  beneflclal  manner  that 
the  compensation  and  correlated  beneflte 
have  constituted  the  major  portion  of  the 
economy  of  Panama,  giving  It  the  highest  per 
capita  Income  in  all  of  Central  America;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Canal  Is  of  vlUl  and  Impera- 
tive ImporUnce  to  hemispheric  defense  and 
to  the  security  of  the  United  SUtes  and  Pan- 
ama;  and  _,'''- 

"Whereas,  approximately  70  per  oent  of 
Canal  traffic  either  originates  or  terminates 
In  the  United  States  porte,  making  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  Canal  by  the  United 
SUtes  vital  to  Ite  economy;  and 

"Whereas,  the  present  negotiations  and  a 
recently  disclosed  sUtement  of  "principles 
of  agreement"  by  our  treaty  ijegotlator.  Am- 
bassador Ellsworth  Bunker,  ikd  Panamanian 
Foreign  Minister  Juan  Tack,  Panama  treaty 
negotiator,  constitute  a  clear  and  present 
danger  to  hemispheric  security  and  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  the  Canal  by  the  United 
SUtes  under  Ite  treaty  obligations;  and 

"Whereas,  the  present  treaty  negotiations 
are  being  conducted  by  our  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives under  a  cloak  of  unwarranted 
secrecy,  thus  withholding  from  our  people 
and  their  represenUtives  in  Congress  infor- 
mation viui  to  the  security  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  ite  legitimate  economic  develop- 
ment; and 

"Whereas,  the  United  SUtes  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, on  February  2,  1960,  adopted 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  469,  8«th  Con- 
gress,   reaffirming    the    sovereignty    of    the 
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TTnlted  States  over  the  Zone  territory  by  the 
overwhelming  vote  or  383  to  12.  thus  demon- 
strating the  firm  determination  of  our  peo- 
ple that  the  TTnlted  States  maintain  its 
Indispensable  sovereignty  and  Jurisdiction 
over  ihe  Canal  and  the  Zone;  and 

"Whereas,  under  Article  rv.  Section  3, 
Clause  2  of  the  United  States  Constitution, 
the  power  to  dispose  of  territory  or  other 
property  of  the  United  States  Is  ^)eclflcally 
vested  In  the  Congress,  which  Includes  the 
House  of  Representatives;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Panama  Canal  Is  essential  to 
the  defense  and  national  security  of  the 
United  States;  It  U  of  vital  Importance  to  the 
economy  and  Interoceanlc  commerce  of  the 
United  States  with  the  remainder  of  the  free 
world;  and 

'Whereas,  valuable  exports  from  the  state 
of  Tennessee  and  valuable  Imports  to  this 
state  go  through  the  Panama  Canal  to  and 
tTom  distant  reaches  of  the  globe:  and 

"Whereas,  under  the  sovereign  control  of 
the  United  States,  the  Panama  Canal  ha^  pro- 
vided tminterrupted  peacetime  transit  to  all 
nations;  and 

"Whereas,  the  traditionally  unstable  natxire 
of  Panamanian  politics  and  government  poses 
an  Implicit  threat  to  the  security  of  the  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  which  for  many 
years  have  been  served  by  the  Panama  Canal; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Republic  of  Panama  pos- 
sesses neither  the  technical  nor  the  mana- 
gerial expertise  effectively  to  operate  and 
maintain  the  Panama  Canal;  and  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama  does  not  have  the  capabilities 
to  meet  the  growing  demands  placed  upon 
the  Canal;  now,  therefore, 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Eighty-Eighth  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  the  Senate  concur- 
ring. That 

"(1)  the  government  of  the  United  SUtea 
should  maintain  and  protect  Its  sovereign 
rights  and  Jurisdiction  over  the  Panama 
Canal  and  Zone,  and  should  In  no  way  cede, 
dilute,  forfeit,  negotiate,  or  transfer  any  of 
these  sovereign  rights,  power,  authority.  Jur- 
isdiction, territory,  or  property  that  are  indis- 
pensably necessary  for  the  protection  and 
security  of  the  United  SUtes  and  the  entire 
Western  Hemisphere;  and 

"(2)  there  should  be  no  relinquishment  or 
surrender  of  any  presently  vested  United 
States  sovereign  right,  power,  authority,  or 
property,  tangible  or  Intangible,  except  by 
treaty  authorized  by  the  Congrew  and  duly 
ratified  by  the  United  SUtes;  and 

"(3)  there  should  be  no  recession  to 
Panama,  or  other  divestittire  of  any  United 
SUtes-owned  property,  tangible  or  intangi- 
ble, without  prior  authorization  by  the  Con- 
gress (House  and  Senate),  as  provided  in  Ar- 
ticle IV,  Section  3.  Clause  2  of  the  United 
States  Constitution. 

"Be  It  further  resolved.  That  the  General 
Assembly  of  Tennessee  requeets  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  reject  any  encroach- 
ment upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
SUtes  of  America  over  the  Panama  Canal 
and  Insists  that  the  terms  of  the  Hay-Bunau- 
Varllla  Treaty  of  1903  as  subsequently 
amended  be  adhered  to  and  reUlned. 

"Be  It  further  resolved.  That  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  under  the 
great  seal  of  this  sUte.  send  copies  of  this 
Resolution  to  Richard  M.  Nixon.  President  of 
the  United  SUtes;  Gerald  R.  Ford,  Vice 
President  of  the  United  SUtes;  Henry  A. 
Ki33ln?er,  SecreUry  of  State;  Ctai  Albert, 
Speaker  of  the  House;  J.  William  Pulbrlght, 
Chairman,  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee; and  to  each  member  of  the  Tennessee 
delegation  to  the  Congress  of  the  Unltad 
SUtes  " 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  ^National  As- 
sociation for  Equal  Opportunity  In  Higher 
Education,  Washington.  D.C,  in  exposition 
to  repeal  of  the  Second  MorrlU  Act.  Refc^vd 
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to    the     Committee     on    Agriculture    and 
Forestry. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  council  of 
the  city  of  Cleveland,  in  support  of  en- 
forcement of  the  terms  of  the  Paris  Peace 
Agreement.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Long  Beach  Jewish  '  Community 
Center,  Long  Beach,  Calif,  relating  to  funds 
for  Israel.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relatlona. 

A  resolution  arfopted  by  the  Kolnonla  Mis- 
sionary Core,  Toluca  Lake,  Calif.,  relating 
to  flying  the  national  flag  at  half-mast  for 
2  days  each  year.  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

The  petition  of  Joseph  P.  Oerardi.  Arling- 
ton, Va..  praying  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  petition  of  Mary  E.  Spence,  Logan, 
Ohio,  praying  for  support  of  the  community 
action  program.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  dV- 
rect<»«,  Deoatur-Macon  County  Opportuni- 
ties Corp.,  Decatur,  ni.,  praying  for  support 
of  the  community  action  program.  Referred 
to  tlje  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 


mltment  to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate. ) 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  oommlttees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Conunerce,  with  amendmenU: 

8.  284fi.  A  bill  to  protect  the  flow  of  Inter- 
sUte  commerce  from  unreasonable  damage 
to  the  environmental  health  by  assuring  an 
adeqiJate  supply  of  chlorine  and  other  chem- 
icals and  substances  which  are  necessary  for 
safe  drinking  water  and  for  waste  water 
treatment  (gept,  Nol  93-861 ) . 

By  Mr.  BARTUBTT,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  631.  ▲  bill  to  declare  that  certain  land  of 
the  United  States  Is  held  by  the  United 
States  In  trust  for  the  Cheyenne-Arapaho 
Tribes  of  Oklahoma  (Rept.  No.  93-863) . 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Inwilar  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  37.  Concur- 
rent resolution  on  national  American  Indian 
policy  (Rept.  No.  93-864).   . 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

8.  3007.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  for  fiscal 
year  1875  (Rept.  No.  03-863) . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMnTEES 

AS  In  executive  «es6lon,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Cofnmittee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Joseph  W.  Twlnam,  of  Tennessee,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  4,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to 
the  State  of  Bahrain; 

Michael  Sterner,  of  New  Tork.  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  2.  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
United  Arab  Emirates;  and 

William  C.  Turner,  of  Arizona,  to  be  the 
RepreeenUtive  of  the  United  SUtes  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  J^evelopment.  with  the  rank 
of  Ambassador. 

(Thfl  above  nominations  were  reported  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  nominations 
be  confirmed,  subjact  to  the  nominee's  com- 


INTRODUCnON  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  Indieated: 

By  Mr.  BROCK : 
8.  3516.  A  bill  relating  to  the  procurement 
of  property  for  the  protection  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  at  private  residences. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

8.  8616.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  special  series  of  postage  stamps,  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  bicentennial  celebration 
of  the  United  SUtes,  depleting  the  flags  of 
each  of  the  60  States,  Guam,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Puerto  »ico,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands; and 

S.  3617.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuanoa 
of  special  series  of  postage  sumps  for  the 
bicentennial  celebration  depleting  an  his- 
torical event  or  individual  from  each  of  the 
60  SUtes,  the  District  of  Columbia.  GuRm, 
Puerto  Hlco.  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
CivU  Service. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE   (for  himself  and  Mf. 
Cannon)  : 
S.  8618.  A  bill  to  remove  the  cloud  on  title 
with  respect  to  certain  lands  in  the  SUte  of 
Nevada.  Referred  to  the  Committee  cm  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affair*. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN: 
8. 8619.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Carlos  Qulno- 
nea.   Maria   Qulnonez,    Valentine   Qulnones, 
and  Julian  Qulnonez.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOMKNICI: 
8.  3520.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Adminlstra- 
tOT  of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration  to 
allocate  supplies  of  materials  and  equipment 
associated  with  the  production  of  energy  sup- 
plies to  the- extent  necessary  to  maintain  and 
increase   the    production   and    transport  of 
fuels.  Referred  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  ,ia 

By  Mr.  WBICKKB:  i  - 

8.  8621.  A  biU  to  SBtabUali  an  ofllce  wtthln 
the  Congress  with  a  toU-free  telephone  nimi- 
ber  to  be  known  as  the  Congressional  Ad- 
visory Legislative  Llns  (CALL),  to  provide 
the  American  people  with  free  and  open 
access  to  Information,  on  an  Immediate  basis, 
relating  to  the  stat\is  of  legislative  proposals 
pending  before  the  Congress.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
By  Mr.  BIDEN: 
8.  3522.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1837  to  permit  an  individual 
to  receive  a  spouse's  annuity  even  though 
such  individual  renders  compensated  service 
for  the  outside  employer  by  whom  such  In- 
dividual was  last  employed  before  the 
spouse's  annuity  of  such  individual  began  to 
accrue.  Referred  tb  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
8.J.  Res.  210.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  proclaim  June  2  to  June  8  as  "Na- 
tlonat  Halibut  Week".  Refnred  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee on  the  Judiciary. 
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STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

PBCSDEMTMI.  SXCUBITT  BOl 

'    ^    By  Mr.  BROCK: 
S.  3515.  A  bin  relating  to  thefprocure- 
mefit  of  prtjperty  for  the  protection  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President  at  pri- 


vate residences.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
unfortunate  byproducts  of  the  whole 
Watergate  debacle  has  been  the  contro- 
versy which  has  swirled  around  the 
money  spent  for  protection  at  Presiden- 
tial and  Vice-Presidential  homes.  In  the 
fevered  political  atmosphere  of  the  past 
year  we  have  had  a  whole  barrage  of 
often  conflicting  accusative  claims  and 
emotional  statements  regarding  the 
propriety  of  expenditures  for  the  Presi- 
dent's security. 

I  firmly  believe  that  so  much  of  this 
could  have  been  avoided  if  we  had  de- 
veloped fully  adequate  procedures  for 
disbursement  of  fimds  for  this  service 
and  a  comprehensive  set  of  gxiidelines 
regarding  their  use.  It  is  over  10  years 
since  the  assassination  of  President  Ken- 
nedy. In  the  aftermath  of  that  tragedy, 
we  very  naturally  exhibited  greatly  in- 
creased concern  with  Presidential  secu- 
rity. Now,  while  no  less  concerned  with 
that  matter,  I  feel  a  general  consensus 
exists  that  some  proper  and  standardized 
set  of  accounting  and  reporting  proce- 
dures should  be  established — so  that 
there  can  be  no  repetition  In  tl>e  future 
of  our  present  controversy. 

That  is  why  I  am  introducing  today  a 
measure  designed  to  achieve  that  very 
goal.  It  Is  based  firmly  and  squarely  on  a 
study  made  by  the  General  Accounting 
OfBce  of  this  issue,  and  their  subsequent 
report. 

It  is  a  simple  and  straightforward  bill, 
and  certainly  places  no  restriction  on 
future  Presidents — other  than  the  con- 
dition that  both  the  President  and  the 
Vice  President  shall  each  designate  one 
private  residence  at  which  the  United 
States  will  incur  the  appropriate  ex- 
pense for  providing  security.  I  think  this 
Is  a  fair  and  reasonable  condition.  We  do 
provide  for  the  President  the  White 
House,  as  well  as  Camp  I>avid  for  relax- 
ation. One  additional  house  of  his 
choice — ^making  a  total  of  three — seems 
to  me  eminently  reasonable.  If  one  does 
not  accept  this  position,  then  I  think 
we  are  entitled  to  ask — what  is  a  reason- 
able number,  and  on  what  grounds  is  it 
arrived  at?  Presumably  no  one  would 
suggest  that  we  spend  the  money  on  an 
unlimited  number  of  houses  a  President 
may  want  to  own.  The  other  parts  of  the 
bill  I  think  too  are  sensible  and  non- 
controversial.  What  they  do  is  to  set  up 
a  straightforward  and  clear  procedure 
for  authorizing  funds  spent  on  security 
and  other  functions  and  an  equally  clear 
system  of  congressional  audit  and  over- 
sight. 

There  are  certain  significant  problems 
with  our  present  set  ur>— problems 
which  the  GAO  in  Its  report  points  out. 
I  can  do  no  better  than  quote  their  re- 
port find  so  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
part  of  the  summary  dealing  with  budg- 
eting, accounting  and  auditing  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  fce  pMnted  In  the  Rec- 
OHD,  as  follows: 

BuoGtnriNO,    Accoumtino.    and    AxTDrriNO 
QAO  reviewed  the  experience  of  ia6&-ie73 
In  ^rm» ,  of    budgeting,    accounting,    and 
auditing  with   a  view  to  identifying   what 


has  been  done  or  stUl  needs  to  be  done  to 
strengthen  control  by  the  Congress  and 
promote   undersUndlng   by  the  public. 

Pursuant  to  1968  legislation  the  Secret 
Service  began  to  draw  heavUy  on  GSA  ap- 
propriations made  available  for  Secret  Serv- 
ice protective  functions  with  its  requesU  for 
assistance.  It  is  GSA  policy  not  to  question 
Secret  Service  requesto.  This  arrangement 
has  the  foUowing  weaknesses. 

GSA  funds  are  not  directly  associated  with 
Secret  Service  protective  activities  during  the 
budget  preparation  and  review  process. 

A  casual  attitude  in  authorizing  work  is 
fostered.  Because  most  requests  during  the 
construction  period  were  verbal,  whe  made 
requests  or  precisely  what  was  requested 
could  not  be  readily  determined. 

GSA  is  invited  to  do  more  than  simply 
execute  Secret  Service  requests,  particularly 
when  requests  are  vague  or  general. 

GAO  believes  that  these  weaknesses  call 
for  the  appropriation  of  funds  directly  to 
the  Secret  Service  to  flr.ance  reimburse- 
ments to  other  agencies  for  certain  assist- 
ance. In  this  respect,  changes  being  made 
In  the  financing  of  GSA  public  buildings  ac- 
tivities will  require  that  the  Secret  Service 
obtain  appropriations  and  reimburse  GSA 
for  protective  asslsUnce  beginning  in  fiscal 
year  1876. 

GAO  believes  that  the  Secret  Service 
should  take  the  steps  necessary  now  to  in- 
sure that  its  accounting  system  wUl  ac- 
cumulate and  classify  costs  to  properly  meet 
the  external  as  well  as  luternal  needs  for  cost 
daU. 

Also,  GAO  believes  that  additional  control 
of  expenditures  at  private  residences  can  be 
had  through  the  use  of  Independent  audits. 

Source:  GAO  report  4^B-166950;  Protec- 
tion of  the  President  at  Key  Blscayne  and 
San  Clemente.  p.  4. 

Mr,  BROCK.  Thus,  in  line  with  their 
recommendations,  a  basic  requirement  of 
the  bill  is  that  security  money  is  to  be 
spent  by  the  Secret  Service  after  it  is 
certified  by  the  Director  or  his  deputy  as 
necessary  for  security;  and  that  a  sepa- 
rate record  accumulated  on  a  current 
basis  Is  to  be  kept  by  the  Secret  Service 
of  how  much  is  spent.  Then,  not  later 
than  February  1  of  each  year,  the  Direc- 
tor shall  submit  to  the  congressional 
leadership  a  report  detailing  the  amount 
spent,  what  it  was  SE>ent  on,  and  why 
the  Secret  Service  deemed  it  necessary. 

Should  there  be  any  debate  or  con- 
troversy about  any  of  these  items,  the 
GAO  will,  at  the  request  of  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  or  majority  and  minority 
leaders  of  the  House  and  Senate,  audit 
any  part  of  the  report.  Property  or  ob- 
jects which  are  provided  by  public  funds 
shall,  if  reasonably  possible,  be  removed 
after  the  President  or  Vice  President 
leaves  ofiBce — unless  required  for  security 
reasons  on  a  long-term  basis. 

Any  funds  which  are  spent  for  uses 
other  than  security  would  be  appropri- 
ated directly  to  the  President  or  the 
Executive  Office.  He  would  then  make  a 
report  to  Congress  each  year  In  the  same 
manner  as  the  Secret  Service's,  specify- 
ing the  amounts  spent  and  the  reasons. 
Again,  if  there  Is  any  debate,  the  GAO 
GUI  audit  the  disputed  Items. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  can  see,  the 
measure  clarifies  the  procedure  consid- 
erably. There  can  be  no  more  future  con- 
troversy about  how  many  residences  the 
Secret  Service  has  spent  money  on — 
every  one  will  know  in  advance  that  only 
one  private  residence  is  applicable 


There  will  be  no  more  confusion  over 
what  was  spent  on  grounds  of  security, 
and  what  was  not.  The  security  budget 
will  be  separate,  clear  and  open  with  the 
rationale  for  all  expenditures  explained. 
Similarly,  the  money  spent  at  other 
Presidential  houses  for  facilities  essential 
for  the  proper  operation  of  the  Presi- 
dency will  be  equally  clear  and  explained. 

Any  disputes  can  be  resolved  by  a  non- 
partisan and  professional  GAO  audit. 

All  in  all,  Mr.  President,  I  feel  this 
bill  is  a  moderate  and  eminently  sensible 
measure  to  improve  the  system  of  pro- 
viding Presidential  security,  and  to 
clarify  the  budgeting  and  accoimting  of 
funds  spent  on  Presidential  property.  It 
Is  a  bill  which  I  am  sure  will  Interest 
those  who  wish  to  end  the  ambiguities 
and  confusion  of  our  present  system. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
at  this  point  be  presented  in  full  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3515 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  2  of  tlUe  3.  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"S  112.  Procurement  of  Property  for  Protec- 
tion of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent at  Private  Residences. 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (f), 
no  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  un- 
der any  provision  of  law  shall  be  available 
for  obligation  or  expenditure  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  President  or  the  Vice  President 
through  the  purchase,  lease,  construction, 
installation,  or  placement  of  any  property  at, 
on,  in,  or  on  the  grounds  of,  any  private 
residence  of  the  President  or  Vice  President 
unless  such  obligation  or  expenditure  la 

"(1)  Incurred  or  made  by  the  Secret 
Service; 

"(2)  certified  by  the  Director  or  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Secret  Senice  as  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  President  or  Vice 
President,  as  the  case  may  be;  and 

"(3)  approved  by  the  Director  or  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Secret  Service. 

"(b)  Any  property  which  Is  acqiUred  by 
the  obligation  or  expenditure  of  funds  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (a) ,  and  which 
can  reasonably  be  removed  from  the  resi- 
dence or  grounds  thereof  shall,  upon  terml- 
nation  of  the  term  cf  ofllce  of  the  President 
or  Vice  President,  as  the  caae  may  be,  be 
removed  from  such  residence  and  returned 
to  the  Director  of  the  Secret  Service  unless 
the  Director  determines  that  such  removal 
would  impair  the  effectiveness  of  the  Secret 
Service  in  carrying  out  any  continuing  re- 
sponsibility under  the  law  to  protect  the 
President  or  Vice  President  after  termina- 
tion of  such  term  of  office,  (      — 

"  (c)  The  President  land  Vice  President  may 
each  designate  one  private  residence  with 
respect  to  which  funds  may  be  made  avail- 
able pursuant  to  stibsectlon  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion by  notifying  the  Director  of  the  Secret 
Service  of  the  residence  so  selected,  and  no 
funds  to  which  suOsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion appliea  shall  be  available  with  respect 
to  any  personal  residence  other  than  the 
one  so  designated. 

"(d)  The  Director  of  the  Secret  Service 
Shall  cause  the  record  of  any  obligation  or 
expenditure  made  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section (a)   of  this  section  to  be — 

"(1)  reflected.  In  the  accounUng  system 
of  the  Secret  service.  In  an  account  separate 
from  accounts  of  other  obligatloiw  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  Secret  Service;  and 
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"(2)  accvunxiUted  on  a  current  ba^ls. 
"(e)  (1)  Not  l»t«r  than  February  1  of  each 
year,  the  Director  of  the  Secret  Service  shall 
transmit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Hovise  of 
RepreaentatlTes,  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  Majority  and  BAlnoclty 
Leaders  of  the  Senate  ;and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, a  report  setting  forth  In  de- 
tail, with  respect  to  the  preceding  fiscal 
year — 

"(A)  the  amo\int  of  each  obligation  or 
expenditure  of  funds  In  accordance  with 
BuboecUon  (a)  of  this  section,  including  a 
full  explanation  of  the  purposes  for  which 
such  obligation  or  expenditure  has  been 
made;  and 

"(B)  the  reasons  why  be  deems  tlie  expend- 
iture or  obligation  of  such  funds  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  President  or  Vice 
President. 

"(3)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Speaker  at 
the  Houao  of  Representatives,  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  or  the  Majority 
or  Minority  Leader  of  either  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Comptroller 
General  shall  audit  any  report  under  pctra- 
graph  (1).  The  Director  of  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice shall  itocord  the  Comptroller  General,  In 
the  conduct  of  such  audit,  complete  access 
to  all  records,  flies,  and  documents  relating 
to- each  obligation  or  expenditure  covered 
by  the  report. 

"(f)  (1)  Any  funds  used  for  the  purchass, 
lease,  construction,  InstallMlon.  or  place- 
ment of  any  property  at,  on.  In,  or  on  the 
grounds  of.  any  private  residence  of  the  Pres- 
ident or  Vice  President  (other  than  prt^)erty 
acquired  by  the  obligation  or  expenditure  of 
funds  In  accordance  with  subsection  (a) ) 
shall  be  apprc^rlated  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
"(2)  Not  later  than  February  1  of  each 
year,  the  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
Majority  and  Minority  Leaders  In  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  a  report, 
setting  forth  in  detail,  with  respect  to  the 
preceding  fiscal  year — 

"(A)  the  amount  of  each  obllgmtlon  or 
expenditure  of  funds  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section. Including  a  full  explanation  of  the 
purposes  tar  which  such  obligation  or  ex- 
penditure has  been  made;  and 

"(B)  the  reasons  why  he  deemed  the  use 
of  such  funds  proper  In  each  Instance. 

"(3)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  or  the  Majority 
or  Minority  Leader  of  either  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Comptroller 
General  shall  audit  any  report  under  para- 
graph (2).  The  President  shall  accord  the 
Comptroller  General,  in  the  conduct  of  such 
audit,  complete  access  to  all  records,  files, 
and  documents  relating  to  each  obligation  or 
expenditure  covered  by  the  report." 

(b)    The  analysis  of  chapter  2  of  title  3, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"1 112.  Procurement  of  Property  for  Protec- 
tion of  President  and  Vice  Preel* 
dent  at  Private  Residences." 


By  Mr.  BROCK: 

8.  3516.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  special  series  of  postage  stamps. 
In  conjunction  with  the  bicentennial  cel- 
ebration of  the  United  SUtes,  deplctliig 
the  flags  of  each  of  the  50  States, 
Guam,  the  District  of  Coliimbia,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands:  and 

8.  3517.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  special  series  of  postage  stamps 
for  the  bicentennial  celebration  depict- 
ing an  historical  event  or  individual  from 
each  of  the  50  States,  the  Dtetrict  of 
Oolumbla,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 


Virgin  Islands.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  Introduction  and  appropri- 
ate referral  two  bills  which  will  provide 
for  the  Issuance  of  commemorative 
stamps  in  conjunction  with  the  Bicen- 
tennial celebration.  The  first  bill  will  in- 
struct the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to  issue.  In 
1976.  a  series  of  stamps  bearing  the  flags 
of  the  50  States  and  the  territories.  The 
second  bill  will  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  series  of  stamps  depicting  an  his- 
torical event  or  figure  from  each  of  the 
50  States  and  the  territories,  to  be  issued 
in  1975  and  1976. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  most  important  anniver- 
sary of  tlBs  century,  for  in  1976  we  will 
celebrate  the  200th  birthday  of  the 
United  States.  We  all  must,  as  patriotic 
Americans,  ask  ourselves:  Are  we  ade- 
quately preparing  for  this  very  Impor- 
tant event  in  American  history? 

We  find  ourselves,  only  2  years  away 
from  this  proud  moment,  in  a  time  when 
crisis  follows  upon  crisis  and  the  prob- 
lems of  the  present  day  seem  momentous. 
It  is  a  time  when  Americans  are  search- 
ing for  a  nostalgic  moment  In  American 
history  to  give  them  hope  and  inspira- 
tion. This  is  more  than  a  trend,  more 
than  a  temporary  phase.  It  is  sympto- 
matic of  the  appreciation  that  all  Amer- 
icans have  for  our  inspirational  past. 

One  of  the  essential  qualities  of  the 
American  experience  has  been  that  we 
have  prospered  because  of  our  diversi^, 
combining  the  good  qualities  of  diversity 
with  an  enduring  unity  as  no  nation  has 
ever  done  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Nothing  illustrates  this  spirit  more  than 
the  variety  and  uniqueness  represented 
by  our  50  States. 

It  Is  my  desire  to  help  make  the  Bi- 
centennial celebration  a  great  success  by 
publicizing  and  honoring  the  flags  of 
the  50  States  and  the  many  important 
historical  figures  and  events  which  have 
made  our  Nation  great.  In  this  way  we 
can  insure  a  splendid  birthday  celebra- 
tion for  our  great  country. 

Although  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
to  defer  all  stamp  bills  to  the  Citizen 
Advisory  Stamp  Committee,  these 
bills  demand  special  attention  because 
of  their  value  to  the  Bicentennial  cele- 
bration. Each  State  currently  has  a 
commemorative  medal.  A  corresponding 
postal  stamp  could  greatly  strengthen 
the  public  awareness  of  the  Bicentennial 
celebration,  as  well  as  be  a  financial  boost 
to  the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Administration,  which  currently  sells 
stamp  and  medal  sets  In  order  to  help 
fond  its  programs. 

According  to  the  Bicentennial  Times, 
the  voice  of  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Administration,  nearly  500 
local  Bicentennial  projects  in  every  State 
of  the  Union,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  three  U.S.  Terri- 
tories have  received  AJI.B.A.  matching 
grants  from  the  $3.4  million  raised  from 
the  sale  of  Bicentennial  commemorative 
stamps  and  medals  during  1972.  Under 
the  grants  program,  $2.1  million  was 
disbursed  to  the  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sions of  the  50  States,  the  District  of 


Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  U.S. 
Territories  of  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  to  8Upr)ort  local 
Bicentennial  activities.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  $2.1  million  generated  almost 
$10  million  in  additional  matching 
grants  from  private  and  non-Federal 
governmental  fimding  sources.  The  two 
commemorative  stamp  series  which  I  am 
proposing  would  provide  the  Bicenten- 
nial Commissions  with  further  Income 
opportunities  and  allow  even  better 
planning  of  events  for  the  upcoming 
celebration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  texts  of  my  bills  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cord.  as 
follows: 

8. 3616 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance  of  special 
series  of  postage  stamps.  In  conjunction 
with  the  bicentennial  celebration  of  the 
United  States,  depleting  the  flags  of  each 
of  the  fifty  States,  Guam,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands 

Be  it  enacted  Xyy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentattt^ea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  In 
conjunction  with  the  bicentennial  celebra- 
tion of  the  United  States,  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  shall  issue  In  1976  special 
series  of  postage  stamps  depleting  the  fiags 
of  each  of  the  fifty  states,  Guam,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

Sbc.  2.  Such  series  of  postage  stamps  shall 
be  Issued  in  such  denomination  and  such 
design  as  the  Postal  Service  shaU  determine. 

S.  3017 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance  of  special 
series  of  postage  stamps  for  the  bicenten- 
nial   celebration    depleting    an    historical 
event  or  Individual  from  each  of  the  fifty 
States,  the  District  of   Columbia,  Guam. 
Puerto  Hloo,  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  bicentennial  celebration  of 
the  United  States,  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  shall  issue,  from  June  i,  1975  through 
December  31,  1976,  series  of  postage  stamps 
depicting  an  historical  event  or  individual 
from  each  of  the  fifty  SUtes,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  The  Postal  Service  shall  request  that 
the   Governor   of  each   of   the   fifty  States. 
Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and   the   Commissioner   of   the   District   of 
C<^umbla — 

(1)  consvUt  with  the  bicentennial  commis- 
sion or  other  appropriate  authority  In  the 
Jiirladlotloai  of  which  he  Is  Governor  or  Com- 
missioner, as  the  case  may  be,  with  respect 
to  the  historical  event  or  Individual  to  be 
depicted  for  that  Jurisdiction;  and 

(2)  submit  a  depiction  to  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice for  that  Jurisdiction. 

Such  depiction  shall  be  Included  in  the  de- 
sign and  printing  of  the  ^>eclal  series  of 
stamps  with  respect  to  that  Jurisdiction. 

Sec.  2.  Such  series  shall  be  issued  In  such 
denomination  and  such  design  as  the  Postal 
Service  shall  determine. 


By  Mr.  BIBLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cannon)  : 
S.  3518.  A  bill  to  remove  the  cloud  on 
title  with  respect  to  certain  lands  in  the 
State  of  Nevada.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  my  colleague.  Senator  Can- 
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HON,  I  introduce  for  proper  reference  a 
bill  to  remove  the  100-year  cloud  on  the 
title  of  certain  lands  In  the  State  of 
Nevada. 

In  1864  when  Nevada  became  a  State, 
the  enabling  act  provided  that  two  sec- 
tions of  land  in  each  township  would  be 
granted  to  the  State  for  the  benefit  of 
the  school  fund.  Because  much  of  the 
land  In  the  State  was  unsurveyed  and, 
in  fact,  practically  valueless,  In  1880  an 
agreement  was  reached  between  the 
State  and  the  Federal  Government  In 
which  the  State  relinquished  its  claim 
to  the  two  sections  per  township  and 
received  in  exchange  2  million  acres  of 
selected  public  domain  lands.  It  was  silso 
provided  that  those  lands  that  had  been 
sold  by  the  State  during  the  period 
1864-80  were  to  vest  in  the  State. 

The  matter  was  unquestioned  until  a 
few  years  ago  when  a  decision  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  Board  of 
Land  Appeals  held  that  the  transfer  of 
a  40-acre  tract  that  h£id  been  assumed 
to  have  been  patented  to  the  State  in 
1870  was  defective.  As  near  as  can  be 
determined,  there  are  some  3.000  to  4,000 
acres  of  land  out  of  the  62,000  acres  that 
were  transferred  during  that  period  in 
the  same  category.  The  legislation  that 
we  Introduce  today  would  clear  up  this 
100-year-old  error  and  would  carry  out 
the  original  intent  of  the  act  of  June  16, 
1880. 
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By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 

S.  3520.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration to  allocate  supplies  of  mate- 
rials and  equipment  associated  with  the 
production  of  energy  supplies  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  maintain  and  Increase 
the  production  and  transport  of  fuels. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce legislation  today  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration to  allocate  supplies  of  mate- 
rials and  equipment  associated  with  pro- 
duction of  energy  supplies  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  maintain  and  increase  pro- 
duction of  fuels. 

Several  times  in  recent  wedts  my  at- 
tention has  been  drawn  to  the  critical 
shortage  of  many  of  the  steel  products 
needed  in  oil  field  exploration  and  drill- 
ing operations.  This  is  particularly  true 
for  those  oil  field  operators  known  as 
Independents.  The  Independent  oilman 
drills  about  75  percent  of  all  the  explora- 
tory wells  In  this  country.  These  oilmen 
usually  do  not  have  the  financial  means 
to  acquire  large  inventories  of  drilling 
equipment  and  their  supply  of  drilling 
equipment  is  inadequate  to  support  the 
higher  level  of  drilling  activities  neces- 
sary to  achieve  energy  independence. 

Mr.  President,  I  auk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  April  5. 1974 
Albuquerque  Journal  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remsu-ks.  This 
article  describes  the  problems  Independ- 
ent oilmen  are  having  in  trying  to  pur- 
chase casing,  tubing  and  drill  pipe.  Sup- 
plies have  since  shrunk,  and  delivery 
times  have  lengthened. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  measure  are  included  in 


the  standby  energy  emergency  mesisure 
which  is  presently  pending  before  the 
Senate.  However,  because  I  foresee  such 
difficulty  in  enactment  of  S.  3267.  I  feel 
it  is  appropriate  to  introduce  this  as  a 
separate  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On.  Executive  Asks  Probe  or  Shobtages 

RoswELL. — Rogers  R.  Aston.  Independent 
petroleum  company  executive  and  former 
president  of  the  New  Mexico  Oil  and  Gas 
Assn.,  has  called  upon  the  UjS.  Congress  to 
"carefully  Investigate"  the  entire  oil  field 
equipment  Industry  "to  determine  where  all 
our  casing  and  oil  field  equipment  Is  going." 

'This  needed  equipment  is  not  reaching  our 
domestic  oU  exploration  firms"  and  as  a 
result  the  drilling  of  deep  wells  with  "vast  oil 
and  gas  potential"  is  being  held  up  all  over 
the  nation,  he  said  In  a  letter  addressed  to 
members  of  Congress,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  and  the  Federal  Energy  Office. 

"Eight  months  ago,  supply  firms  could  de- 
liver oil  field  tubular  goods  overnight  to 
our  yards  In  any  size  and  quantity,"  wrote 
Aston,  who  is  president  of  FranlUln.  Aston 
&  Pair.  Inc.,  located  In  this  city.  "Now,  we 
have  been  unable  to  get  any  pipe  firm  to  even 
accept  our  order  for  cement-lined  specialty 
pipe." 

Drill  collars  and  drill  pipe  are  being  quoted 
for  delivery  In  March  and  AprU  of  1976,  and 
compressors  and  triplex  pumps  are  almost 
unavailable  at  any  price,  he  said,  giving  as  an 
example  of  run-away  costs  the  present  $4,250 
selling  price  of  500  barrel  oil  storage  tanlu — 
"If  you  can  find  one" —  which  sold  for  $1,800 
in  the  late  1960'8. 

"We  see  our  dollar  devalued  and  foreign 
countries  bleeding  oiir  coffers  dry  of  our  dol- 
lars and  our  gold  to  buy  costly  foreign  crude 
oil  which  Is  undependable  and  subject  to 
pc^ltlcal  blaclunall,"  he  continued,  "We  are 
told  that  we  must  'plow  back'  our  profits, 
and  this  we  are  willing  to  do  In  the  frame- 
work of  good  economic  operation  of  our 
firms,  but  how«doe8  one  plow  back  If  one  has 
no  plow?" 

Aston  defended  "the  proud  record  of 
achievement  of  the  domestic  oil  producer 
over  the  past  50  years"  and  wrote  that 
"through  his  expertise  lies  the  solution  to  our 
Immediate  energy  problems." 

"We  must  drill  more  and  more  domestic 
oil  and  gas  wells,  both  onshore  and  offshore. 
Prices  and  incentives  must  be  such  that  the 
exploratory  oil  drlUer  Is  encouraged  to  take 
the  desperate  gamble  of  a  60  to  1  chance  of 
finding  a  truly  commercial  oil  or  gas  field," 
he  said. 

"The  VS.  Geological  Survey  states  that 
there  Is  more  oil  and  gas  In  the  U.S.  waiting 
to  be  discovered  than  we  have  discovered 
to  date.  I  hope  that  Congress  and  the  gov- 
ernment will  make  It  possible  for  those  of 
us  who  have  spent  our  lives  in  the  hectic, 
damnable  but  satisfying,  search  for  new  oil 
6ind  gas  fields  to  do  just  that." 


By  Mr.  WEICKER: 

S.  3521.  A  bill  to  establish  an  office 
within  the  Congress  with  a  toll-free  tele- 
phone number,  to  be  known  as  the  Con- 
gres8i(»al  Advisory  Legislative  Line — 
CALL — ^to  provide  the  American  people 
with  free  and  open  access  to  informaticoi, 
on  an  immediate  basis,  relating  to  the 
status  of  legislative  proposals  poiding 
before  the  Congress.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  com- 
munication is  what  differentiates  our 
form  of  government  from  a  dictator- 
ship. In  its  simplest  terms,  democracy  is 
a  two-way  str^  of  communication  be- 


tween elected  officials  and  the  public. 
Whm  I  address  my  young  constituents 
in  Connecticut,  I  try  to  emphasize  that 
iwint.  Democracy  is  an  outdoor  plant.  It 
only  fiowers  when  left  in  the  open.  As 
soon  as  the  doors  are  closed  the  trouble 
starts — trouble  in  the  form  of  Water- 
gates.  Vietnams.  and  Russian  wheat 
deals. 

But  open  government  does  not  just 
happen.  It  is  not  automatic.  Communi- 
cation can  fail  at  either  end  of  the  two- 
way  street,  and  there  are  hurdles  which        . . 
must  be  cleared  to  permit  the  round  trip  )\ 

of  communication  between  government  / ' 
and  the  public.  It  was  with  that  in  mind 
that  our  Founding  Fathers  wrote  a  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  guaran- 
teeing freedom  of  the  press.  And  Gov- 
ernment is  becoming  more  open  all  the 
time.  Most  meetings  of  congressional 
committees  are  now  open  to  the  public 
and  many  Government  operations  which 
just  a  few  years  ago  were  considered 
to  be  sacred  cows  are  now  receiving  close 
scrutiny  and  public  examinatl(Hi. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  a  piece  of 
legislation  that  will  help  to  facilitate 
open  communication  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people.  The  Con- 
gressional Advisory  Legislative  Line 
would  Implement  an  800  toll-free  tele- 
phone number  line,  within  the  House  in- 
formation system's  "bill  status  office"  to 
afford  the  American  people  with  an  ac- 
cessible, immediate  service  by  which 
they  may  obtain  information  relating  to 
the  status  of  [>endlng  legislation  before 
the  Congress. 

The  CALL  bill  would  represent  a  sound 
move  on  the  part  of  the  Congress — a  way 
of  both  reaching  out  to  the  people  and 
allowing  the  people  to  reach  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  an  attractive  opportunity  to 
put  to  use  benefits  of  today's  technology. 
CALL  would  be  a  logical  expansion  of  the 
computer  services  already  in  use  by  the 
bill  status  center,  and  the  concept  of 
the  800  toll-free  telephone  line  is  already 
in  use  by  countless  corporations  and 
Federal  agencies  and  departments  with 
an  interest  in  close  communications  with 
the  public — the  IRS,  Social  Security, 
FEA,  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion are  just  a  few  examples.  Why  should 
not  the  legislative  branch,  which  more 
(ilosely  represents  and  serves  the  people 
than  any  other  branch  of  Government, 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  put 
this  service  to  effective  iiiSe? 

The  House  Administration  smd  the 
Senate  Rules  and  Administration  Com- 
mittees, through  the  Information  Sys- 
tems Office,  is  currently  conducting  a 
traffic  study  to  determine  exactly  how 
many  lines  would  be  required  by  the 
CALL  800  service.  An  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  implementing  and  maintaining 
the  Congressional  Advisory  Legislative 
Line  cannot  yet  be  made,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  prohibitive;  rather,  I 
believe  it  would  be  a  soimd  and  worth- 
while investment  toward  a  more  open 
communication  between  the  Congress 
and  the  public. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  CALL  bill 
be  printed  below.  I  would  also  like  to 
compliment  Congressman  Yatron  of 
Pennsylvania  for  his  initiative  In  Intro- 
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duclngr  similar  legislation  in  the  Hou^e. 
Hopefully,  this  CALL  bill  is  just  a  start- 
one  new  approach  by  a  Congress  that  is 
acknowledging  its  responsibility  to  open 
itself  to  the  American  people. 

Further,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  bring  the  attention  of  my 
Senate  colleagues  the  proposals  of  a  now 
2-year-old  report.  I  refer  to  the  study 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Computer  Serv- 
ices of  the  Committee  on  Rules  suid  Ad- 
ministration of  February  29,  1972.  pro- 
posing the  establishment  of  an  auto- 
mated legislative  recordkeeping  system 
in  the  U.S.  Senate.  Today's  Information 
and  computer  technology  can  be  effec- 
tively applied  to  the  legislative  record- 
keeping activities  within  the  Senate, 
facilitating  storage  and  access  to  infor- 
mation that  is  needed  regularly  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Senate,  the  Senator's 
offices,  and  the  committee  offices.  I  can- 
not think  of  a  better  example  of  an 
opportunity  for  the  Senate  to  implement 
our  Nation's  advanced  technology  to  in- 
crease the  daily  operating  effectiveness 
of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Therefore,  I  would 
suggest  that  my  colleagues  seek  to  fa- 
miliarize themselves  with  this  report  and 
support  efforts  to  develop  this  essential 
information  system. 


B7] 


Mr.  BIDEN: 

S.  3522.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  permit  an  In- 
dividual to  receive  a  spouse's  annxmity 
even  though  such  individual  renders 
compensated  service  for  the  outside  em- 
ployer by  whom  such  individual  was  last 
employed  before  the  spouse's  annuity  of 
such  individual  began  to  accrue.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  Included  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act,  an  employee  must  cease 
all  compensated  service,  both  railroad 
and  nonrailroad,  before  becoming  eligi- 
ble for  a  retirement  armuity.  Once  bene- 
fits have  begun,  however,  the  retiree  Is 
permitted  to  work  for  anyone,  without 
earnings  restrictions,  except  a  railroad 
or  his  last  nonrailroad  employer.  This 
prohibition  on  last  person  service  also 
applies  to  the  annuitant's  spouse,  should 
the  spouse  become  eligible  for  benefits — 
often  referred  to  as  a  "wife's  annuity." 

Retention  of  the  last  person  service 
provision  has  caused  considerable  con- 
troversy in  previous  years.  I  would  like 
to  focus  on  this  reqiiirement  as  it  spe- 
cifically relates  to  the  spouse's  annuity. 

I  regard  this  prohibition  on  employ- 
ment as  inequitable  because  It  has  had, 
in  a  significant  number  of  cases,  the  ef- 
fect of  unnecessarily  disrupting  long- 
term  employee-employer  relationships. 
Let  me  illustrate  the  imfaimess  of  this 
provision  with  an  example — 

A  man  retires  from  the  railroad  and 
begins  to  draw  his  annuity.  His  wife,  who 
is  working  at  a  local  store,  becomes  eligi- 
ble for  a  spouse's  annuity.  Although  she 
Is  entitled  to  this  money  as  a  result  of 
her  husband's  years  of  contributions  to 
the  retirement  fund,  she  is  forced  to  quit 


her  job  in  order  to  collect.  Then,  a  month 
after  the  annuity  begirds,  she  goes  out 
and  gets  another  job  in  a  store  across 
the  street.  Although  again  employed  and 
performing  virtusJly  the  same  task  as 
before,  she  has  been  compelled  to  quit  a 
job  she  had  held  for  years,  only  to  have 
to  search  for  another  one  in  which  a 
brand  new  working  relationship  must  be 
started.  I  think  it  is  unfair  to  put  a  per- 
son through  this  needless  aggrevation, 
and  since  thete  is  very  little,  if  any,  justi- 
fication for  it,  I  xirge  tliat  this  require- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  Railroad  Retirement  Board  esti- 
mates that  deletion  of  last  person  serv- 
ice for  the  spouse  would  affect  about  750 
people  amounting  to  $111  per  person 
per  month.  This  is  a  very  small  sum  of 
money  compared  to  the  overall  size  of  the 
railroad  retirement  fund  and  would  save 
the  people  Involved  considerable  hard- 
ship, financial,  and  otherwise.  The  cost 
would  be  borne  by  the  railroad  com- 
panies since  the  employees  pay  into  the 
fund  at  the  social  security  rate. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 

S.J.  Res.  210.  Joint  resolution  author- 
izing and  requesting  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  proclaim  June  2  to 
Jime  8  as  'National  tlalibut  Week."  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit, for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint 
resolution  authorizing  and  requesting  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
claim June  2  to  June  8  as  "National 
Halibut  Week."  In  addition,  this  resolu- 
tion calls  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  week  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities. 

This  will  be  the  20th  annual  observ- 
ance of  Halibut  Week,  originally  planned 
to  be  an  occasion  marked  by  focusing 
attention  to  the  succulence  and  nutri- 
tional values  of  this  prized  North  Pacific 
resource.  There  has  also  been  time  for 
tribute  to  the  hardy  men  and  vessels  of 
this  large  fishing  fleet,  much  of  which 
is  based  in  my  home  State. 

This  year,  however,  as  in  1973,  zxty 
principle  concern  and  that  of  the  fisher- 
men and  industry  in  general,  is  less  like- 
ly to  give  attention  to  the  marketing  as- 
pects, but  rather  will  speak  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  fate  of  the  resource  itself. 
Last  year  at  this  time  we  were  awaiting 
word  from  the  Department  of  Commerce 
as  to  the  vaUdlty  of  reports  that  foreign 
trawlers  were  harvesting  immature  hali- 
but emd  even  marketing  it  in  the  United 
States.  We  need  no  further  reports  on 
this,  for  the  record  is  now  quite  clear. 
The  Japanese  have  been  foimd  giiilty  on 
both  counts. 

Mr.  President,  the  halibut  commercial 
fishery  had  its  beginnings  off  the  north- 
west coast  of  the  State  of  Washington  in 
1888  and  soon  became  a  resource  of  eco- 
nomic Interest  to  both  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  The  Industry's  first  produc- 
tion record  of  note  was  achieved  in  1915 
when  69  million  pounds  were  taken.  Prom 
that  time  until  the  early  1930'8,  catches 
went  downward.  Then  in  1934,  we 
thought  we  had  struck  bottom  when 
landings  pliunmeted  to  34  million  pounds. 

As  a  direct  result  of  conservation  regu- 
lations developed  by  the  International 


Pacific  Halibut  Commission  accompanied 
by  considerable  fishermen  and  industi-y 
sacrifice,  the  runs  were  gradually  re- 
stored until  a  record  of  75  million  pounds 
was  reached  in  1969.  With  just  4  years  of 
foreign  trawling  in  the  Bering  Sea  we 
have  struck  a  new  bottom  as  Canadian 
and  United  States  production  last  year 
was  less  than  half  that  figure,  just  32 
million  pounds. 

In  December  of  last  year — just  follow- 
ing unsuccessful  attempts  by  the  United 
States  to  achieve  Japanese  cooperation 
at  the  International  North  Pacific  Fish- 
eries Commission  meetings  in  Tokyo— the 
Department  of  Commerce,  through  its 
Director  of  National  Marine  fisheries, 
was  highly  critical  of  the  Japanese  at- 
titude in  the  face  of  urgent  conservation 
problems  in  regard  to  Pacific  halibut. 

In  the  eastern  Bering  Sea,  site  of  ma- 
jor foreign  trawling  efforts,  the  North 
American  setline  fishery  showed  a  mas- 
sive decline  from  a  peak  of  11  million 
poimds  in  1963  to  less  than  200,000 
pounds  in  1973.  Whereas  104  United 
States  and  Canadian  vessels  participated 
in  the  1963  fishery,  only  7  were  there  last 
year,  a  93-percent  reduction.  For  1974, 
the  three  U.S.  vessels  there  clearly  dem- 
onstrates the  resource  depletion. 

Meanwhile,  during  the  same  period, 
Japan  increased  its  annual  trawl  catch  in 
the  same  area  by  500  percent — to  more 
than  4  billion  pounds  of  fish  1972 — which 
in  1971  included  11  million  pounds  of  "in- 
cidental" halibut  catch. 

Mr.  President,  the  current  crisis  facing 
United  States  and  Canadian  halibut 
fleets  comes  as  no  siuprise  to  me  or  to 
those  who  testified  or  listened  at  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  hearings  13  years 
ago.  Harold  Lokken,  manager  of  the 
Pishing  Vessel  Owners  Association  of 
Seattle,  testified  before  my  committee  in 
October  1961  with  a  tone  of  fear  for  the 
futiu-e; 

As  the  Bering  Sea  is  an  Important  halibut 
area,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  fish  taken 
on  the  grounds  there  and  as  an  area  which 
serves  In  part  to  supply  flsh  to  other  areas 
ofT  Alaska,  British  Columbia,  and  Wash- 
ington, mounting  of  this  huge  fishing  opera- 
tion In  Bering  Sea  Is  a  development  which 
can  only  result  In  the  beginning  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  halibut  fishery. 

There  were  those  who  even  then  placed 
their  faith  in  the  "spirit  and  Intent"  of 
the  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Convention 
to  protect  the  halibut  stocks  and  the 
great  nms  of  red  salmon  to  Bristol  Bay. 
Tlie  latter  stock,  perhaps,  is  in  even 
worse  condition  with  a  1974  expected  nm 
of  only  5  million  salmon,  just  about  half 
of  the  estimated  9  million  fish  spawn- 
ing requirements.  American  fishermen  at 
Bristol  Bay  will  be  virtually  closed  down 
in  order  that  proper  seeding  can  take 
place,  but  Japan  will  be  on  the  high  seas 
with  their  miles  and  miles  of  nets  to  at- 
tempt to  indiscriminately  intercept 
whatever  they  can  from  the  migrating 
stocks.  Regard  for  future  runs  appears 
to  be  totally  absent  from  that  nation's 
harvest  planning. 

Early  in  1963,  noting  the  growing 
problem  with  Japan's  luirestricted  trawl 
fishery  in  Eastern  Bering  Sea,  I  ex- 
pressed hope  that  balance  might  pre- 
vail. I  said:  "Japan  has  bigger  fish  to 
fry  than  the  halibut  she  can  take  from 
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Eastern  Bering  Sea.  She  has  to  trade 
with  us  to  keep  going  and  she  knows  it." 

Just  last  week,  while  chairing  hearings 
of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  on 
S,  1988  to  establish  an  interim  200  mile 
fishery  management  zone  I  reiterated 
that  statement.  "Japan  has  bigger  fish 
to  fry."  I  also  criticized  the  continuing 
weakness  of  American  negotiators  at  the 
world's  fishery  conference  tables.  This 
also  was  not  a  new  observation  on  my 
part.  A  dozen  years  ago  I  asked  the  ques- 
tion: "When  are  we  going  to  begin  win- 
ning? Why  is  it  the  United  States  is  al- 
ways expected  to  do  the  yielding  at  these 
international  meetings." 

Mr.  President,  loday  we  are  looking 
ahead  to  the  beginning  of  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference  at  Caracas,  following  3 
years  of  preparatory  negotiation  and 
work.  Few  care  to  venture  optimism  for 
that  meeting,  but  most  feel  that  a  con- 
tinuation of  discussions  will  occur  in 
Vienna  in  1975.  Even  then,  assuming 
agreement  might  be  reached,  most  ex- 
perts predict  that  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  the  necessary  ratifications  can  be 
secured  from  member  nations  to  consti- 
tute binding  intemationsd  agreement. 

I  will  admit  that  Japan,  quite  recently 
and  under  considerable  duress,  has 
reached  an  agreement  of  sorts  with  De- 
partment of  Commerce  fishery  repre- 
sentatives to  take  some  conservation 
steps  to  assist  the  Bering  Sea  halibut 
fishery.  The  compromise  is  inadequate,  In 
my  judgment,  and  clearly  demonstrates 
Uie  need  for  a  better  control  and  man- 
agement of  these  fisheries  as  proposed  In 
my  S.  1988. 

I  congratulate  the  members  of  the 
North  Pacific  halibut  industry  for  their 
dedication  and  perseverance  in  continu- 
ing their  annual  Halibut  Week  In  the 
face  of  such  resource  adversity.  Their 
willingness  to  continue  the  fight  for  pres- 
ervation and  conservation  of  this  mar- 
velous ocean  resource  is  rivaled  only  by 
the  traditional  courage  and  determina- 
tion in  facing  the  perils  of  the  open  sea 
to  continue  this  great,  historic  fishery. 

In  short,  these  men  have  recorded  30 
years  of  sacrifice  to  restore  the  halibut 
resource,  only  to  find  that  an  unrestrict- 
ed foreign  trawl  fishery  has  destroyed 
their  goal. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  difficult  to  envision 
the  1974,  20th  annual  Halibut  Week  as  a 
time  for  joy,  but  I  cannot  help  admiring 
the  spirit  expressed  by  the  citizens  of  my 
State  in  a  time  of  near-hopeless  ad- 
versity. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.  1»8« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Magnoson,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  GuwreY)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1988,  to  ex- 
tend on  an  interim  basis  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  over  certain  ocean 
areas  and  fish  in  order  to  protect  the 
domestic  fishing  industry,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

s.  sees 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Spakkkaf.  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bidkn)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  2565.  to  au- 
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thorlze  funds  for  U.S.  participation  In 
the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion. 

S.   2TT4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfiilo.  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jacksok) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2774,  to- 
provide  assistance  in  improving  zoos  and 
aquariums  by  creating  a  Nptlonal  Zo- 
ological and  Aquarium  Board,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.    3074 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3074,  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  make  grants  for  teacher 
training,  pilot  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects, and  comprehensive  school  programs 
with  respect  to  health  education  and 
health  problems. 

S.    314T. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  BrocN)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3147,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  to  provide  additional 
assistance   to  small  employers. 

8.    3300 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
for  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  3209.  the  National  Re- 
source Information  Act. 

S.  3377 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domehici,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  3277,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  to 
encourage  full  recovery  of  energy  and 
resources  from  soUd  waste,  to  protect 
health  and  the  environment  from  the 
adverse  effects  of  solid  waste  disposal, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   3307 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Magnttson,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3307,  the  Coast 
Guard  Authorization  bill. 

S.  333S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Magnuson,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE).  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  3335,  to  establish  a  Marine  Fisheries 
Conservation  and  Management  Fiuid. 

S.  3343 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicksr,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  3343,  the  Interstate  Railroad  Act  of 
1974. 

S.  3403 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3403,  to 
amend  the  act  of  August  31,  1922,  to 
prevent  the  introduction  and  spread  of 
diseases  and  parasites  harmful  to  honey- 
bees. 

B.  S4I3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hast),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  CJhiles)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Burdick)   were  added  as  cospoDsors  of 


S.  3413,  to  amend  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  to  raise 
the  funding  figure  from  $300  to  $500 
million. 

8.   34B8 

At  the  request' of  Mr.  McOovern.  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzkk- 
BAUM)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  3458,  to  amend  the  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.    345B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovern,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzen- 
baum) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  3459.  to  amend  the  National  School 
Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Acts  to  in- 
crease the  level  of  Federal  as^iiiance  for 
child  nutrition  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

8.   348S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Rm- 
corr)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  3485,  to  amend  the  Rail  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1973  to  allow  adequate  time 
for  citizen  participation  in  public  hear- 
ings, and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
87— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  RECOONE5INQ 
THE  CENTENNIAL  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEVADA 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.) 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  my  able  and  distinguished 
colleague  Senator  Cannon,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  Senate  con- 
curring resolution  recognizing  the  cen- 
tennisd  anniversary  of  the  University  of 
Nevada. 

As  an  alumnus  of  the  class  of  1930  of 
the  University  of  Nevada,  I  tsike  spwial 
pleasure  in  offering  this  resolution\ln 
a  very  real  sense  the  university  rer 
sents  the  fulfillment  of  the  vision 
pressed  by  the  Congress  more  than  100 
years  ago  when  it  enacted  and  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  approved  ttie  first 
Morrill  Land  Grant  Act  to  endow  pub- 
lic umversities  for  the  enlargement  and 
dissemination  of  knowledge  in  the  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  arts. 

It  was  just  12  years  after  the  approval 
of  the  first  Morrill  Act,  on  what  was  then 
a  distant  frcoitier  of  our  Nation,  that  the 
people  of  Nevada  availed  themselves  of 
the  Land  Grant  Act  and  launched  what 
has  now  become  one  of  the  outstanding 
State  university  systems  In  the  Nation. 

The  University  of  Nevada  was  estab- 
lished hi  1874.  Now  100  years  later  the 
people  of  Nevada  are  celebrating  the  cen- 
tenary of  higher  education  in  that  State. 

In  this  anniversary  year,  it  is  appro- 
priate for  the  Congress  to  pause  and  for 
the  people  of  the  Nation  to  reflect  on 
the  growth  of  higher  learning  in  Amer- 
ica. Our  citizens  have  been  partners  in 
this  splraidid  experiment,  and  we  Ne- 
vadans  would  like  to  take  this  centennial 
occasion  to  make  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  on  what  has  been 
achieved  in  our  State  in  the  pest  cen- 
tury. 
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The  oldest  imlversity  bulldliig  in  Ne- 
Tada  is  named  Morrill  Hall;  it  is  located 
on  the  Reno  campus  and  is  nearly  90 
years  old.  It  is  a  tangible  reminder  that 
one  of  the  important  inspirations  for  our 
State  luilversity  system  came  from  these 
Halls  ol  Congress  and  from  the  mind  of 
Senator  Justin  Morrill  of  Vermont. 

Senator  Morrill  was  one  of  the  few  peo- 
ple who  recognized  as  early  as  the  1850's 
that  American  education  needed  a  new 
impetus  and  a  new  direction.  The  small 
colleges  that  dotted  the  map  of  the  East, 
Midwest,  and  South  were  poor  in  money 
and  poorly  prepared  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  challenging  society.  Most  of  them 
were  church-supported  schools,  con- 
cerned about  the  moral  training  of  their 
students  but  unable  to  offer  much  signifi- 
cant instruction  in  the  sciences,  agricul- 
ture, or  other  practical  skills  so  impor- 
tant to  a  developing  society. 

At  first  Senator  Morrill  met  over- 
whelming resistance  to  his  plan  for  cre- 
ating and  supporting  State  universities 
and  colleges  that  would  serve  a  broad 
range  of  educational  needs.  He  wanted  to 
create  a  Federal  endowment  program  to 
provide  money  for  instruction  in  agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanic  arts,  as  well  as 
the  liberal  arts.  The  first  time  he  got  his 
legislation  passed,  it  was  vetoed  by  Pres- 
ident James  Buchanan.  Finally,  in  1862. 
Congress  approved  his  concept  again,  and 
this  time  President  Abraham  Lincoln 
signed  it. 

The  pioneers  of  Nevada  began  almost 
immediately  to  try  to  put  this  imagina- 
tive legislation  into  service.  When  the 
State's  founding  fathers  drafted  a  con- 
stitution in  1864,  they  used  much  of  the 
language  of  the  Morrill  Act  to  provide 
for  higher  education  in  Nevada.  The 
makers  of  the  State's  constitution  did 
their  work  well,  making  provision  for  a 
legally  independent  institution  with  per- 
manent financial  support  from  the  land 
grant  money. 

Almost  immediately.  Nevada  obtained 
Federal  land  under  the  law,  sold  it  to 
pioneers,  and  invested  the  money  in  a 
fund  to  provide  a~WpetuaI  imiversity 
endowment.  The  constitution  affirmed,  as 
the  Morrill  Act  has  done,  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nevada  must  offer  instruction 
In  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  and— 
because  the  Civil  War  was  uppermost  in 
many  minds — military  science.  Nevadans 
also  insisted  upon  instruction  in  mining, 
because  of  the  State's  primary  economic 
orientation. 

In  spite  of  noble  efforts,  Nevada  could 
not  create  its  university  immediately.  It 
required  several  years  for  the  land  grant 
money  to  accumulate  and  for  the  neces- 
sary combination  of  legislative  support 
and  academic  talent  to  be  arranged.  But 
in  the  fall  of  1874.  the  Silver  State  was 
ready  to  being  its  first  modest  instruc- 
tion leading  to  university  work.  D.  R. 
Sessloi^s.  a  Princeton  graduate  in  the 
classics,  opened  the  doors  of  the  first 
university  building  in  Elko  to  seven  stu- 
dents on  October  12. 1874. 

llie  Institution  was  called  a  univer- 
sity preparatory  school  in  the  beginning, 
and  it  was  hardly  a  fulfillment  of  Justin 
Morrm's  dream.  For  11  yean,  the  uni- 
versity preparatory  school  struggled  to 
survive  without  being  able  to  offer  much 


Instruction  in  agriculture  or  the  me- 
chanic arts.  Elko  County  is  almost  twice 
as  large  as  Senator  MorriU's  home  State, 
but  it  had  only  3.000  or  4,000  people  in 
the  1870's  and  it  was  far  removed  from 
all  population  centers. 

In  1886  and  1887  two  developments — 
one  in  Nevada  and  another  In  the  Con- 
gress— gave  the  little  university  prepara- 
tory school  greater  opportunity  to  fulfill 
the  aspirations  of  its  founders.  The  uni- 
versity was  moved  from  Elko  to  Reno,  ef- 
fective in  1386,  and  the  following  year 
Congress  approved  the  Hatch  Act,  which 
provided  for  the  funding  of  agricultural 
experiment  stations  in  every  State.  The 
fact  that  the  university  was  moved  to  a 
larger  population  center  and  the  com- 
bination of  the  Nevada  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  with  the  university 
gave  the  institution  resources  it  needed 
for  college-level  work. 

The  history  of  the  University  of  Ne- 
vada since  that  time  has  involved  a  part- 
nership between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  the  State  of  Ne- 
vada, acting  through  their  legislature 
and  the  board  of  regents.  Of  crucial  im- 
portance also  has  been  the  generosity 
of  innumerable  private  contributors  who 
have  recognized  the  importance  of 
higher  education  to  the  progress  of  the 
Nation. 

The  assembling  of  faculties  and  the 
development  of  programs  to  educate  and 
train  students  and  to  expand  the  fields 
of  knowledge  to  be  served  in  Nevada  has 
been  a  gradual  process.  "To  create  a 
State  university,  to  build  up  its  various 
departments,  and  fill  it  with  professors, 
is  a  work  of  time,"  one  of  Nevada's  con- 
stitution makers  had  said  in  1864.  There 
were  years  of  privation  and  struggle,  but 
in  the  best  tradition  of  the  American 
frontier,  the  University  of  Nevada  be- 
came stronger  in  the  face  of  challenge. 
Its  Mackay  School  of  Mines  became  one 
of  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  Nation.  Its 
agricultural  researchers  made  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  America's  farmers 
and  ranchers.  The  Reno  campus  has  be- 
come the  headquarters  of  the  National 
College  of  the  State  Judiciary  and  the 
National  College  of  Juvenile  Justice.  It 
is  pioneering  in  the  field  of  health  sci- 
ence education. 

The  University  of  Nevada  system  In 
1974  is  serving  approximately  20,000  stu- 
dents. It  has  campuses  in  Reno  and  Las 
Vegas;  it  has  three  community  colleges 
with  headquarters  In  Carson  City,  Elko. 
and  Las  Vegas  and  Instruction  centers 
In  a  dozen  other  communities.  It  has  a 
network  of  experimental  farms  across  the 
State,  a  fwest  laboratory  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  and  a  Desert  Research  Center 
which  has  made  great  strides  in  weather 
modification  and  now  Is  pioneering  tn 
the  use  of  solar  energy.  Its  faculties  have 
books  in  print  with  some  of  the  outstand- 
ing academic  and  commercial  publishers 
in  the  world.  Research  done  in  geology, 
physics,  languages  and  literature,  psy- 
chology, history,  and  other  fields  has  re- 
ceived International  attention. 

Nevada,  In  the  centennial  years  of  Its 
university  experiment,  has  good  reason  to 
celebrate.  The  imiversity  campus  at  Reno 
wlU  be  the  scene  of  the  main  events  to 
commemorate  the  centennial.  Its  admin- 


istration, faculty,  and  students  are  eager 
to  invite  residents  from  other  States  to 
visit  their  attractive  grounds,  their  old 
and  new  classroom  buildings,  and  the 
special  events  being  planned  for  the  fall 
semester. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  James  Hulse,  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  the  University  of 
Nevada  at  Reno,  for  providing  me  this 
r6sume  of  the  history,  growth,  and  de- 
velopment of  the  University  of  Nevada. 
Not  only  as  a  U.S.  Senator  privileged  to 
represent  the  people  of  Nevada  but  as  a 
grateful  and  proud  alumnus  of  a  truly 
great  university.  I  want  to  join  Dr.  Hulse, 
the  students,  the  administration,  and  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Nevada  in 
inviting  the  Members  of  Congress  and 
people  from  all  the  States  to  visit  our 
campuses  this  year  and  to  share  our 
pleasure  in  commemorating  the  past  and 
in  launching  another  century  of  educa- 
tional achievement  In  Nevada. 

The  conciurent  resolution  reads  as 
follows: 

8.  CoK.  Res.  87 
Concurrent  resolution  recognizing  the  cen- 
tennial  anniversary  of  the  University  of 
Nevada. 

Whereas  100  years  ago,  on  October  12,  1874 
the  University  of  Nevada  began  as  the  Uni- 
versity Preparatory  School  in  Elko,  Nevada 
serving  seven  students  and  has  since  become 
one  of  the  nation's  outstanding  land  grant 
universities  now  serving  more  than  20,000 
students; 

Whereas  from  a  modest  beginning  as  an 
educational  pioneer  in  the  West,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nevada  has  become  one  of  the  fore- 
most universities  In  the  nation  and  has  made 
outstanding  contributions  In  the  fields  of 
mineral  sciences  and  technology,  engineer- 
ing, agriculture,  health  sciences,  education, 
environmental  and  energy  research,  and  the 
arts  and  sciences  generally; 

Whereas  the  first  century  of  the  University 
of  Nevada  has  been  marked  by  outstanding 
achievements  In  higher  education  and  Is  an 
unparalleled  demonstration  of  constructive 
cooperation  In  education  between  the  Fed- 
eral government,  the  State  of  Nevada,  and 
many  private  Individuals  who  have  given  of 
their  energies  and  resources  to  enhance  edu- 
cational opportunitlea  in  the  State  of  Nevada 
and  the  nation :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Bouse  o/ 
Representatives  concurring).  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  extend  Its  con- 
gratulations and  wholehearted  best  wishes 
to  the  students,  faculty,  administration. 
Board  of  Regents,  and  all  the  benefactors 
of  the  University  of  Nevada  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  its  centennial  anniversary. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  sponsor  with  Senator  Bnu 
this  Senate  concurring  resolution  recog- 
nizing the  centennial  celebration  of  the 
University  of  Nevada  system.  As  the  key- 
stone of  higher  education  In  Nevada,  the 
Nevada  system  has  made  Invaluable  con- 
tributions to  the  State's  Intellectual,  po- 
litical, cultural,  economic,  and  social 
growth.  I  am  proud  to  associate  myself 
with  the  achievements  of  this  fine  Insti- 
tution during  its  first  100  years,  and  look 
forward  to  its  continued  growth  and  pro- 
ductivity as  one  of  the  leading  State  uni- 
versities in  the  country. 

The  University  of  Nevada  is  recognized 
for  Its  high  caliber  of  faculty,  students. 
and  staff.  Its  expertise  and  progressive 
nature  In  a  large  variety  of  academic 
areas,  and  its  modem  facilities  and 
teaching  aids,  are  conducive  to  an  active 
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jgftpiing  environment  in  the  classroom. 
But  the  learning  does  not  stop  there.  The 
system  offers  other  advantages  within 
the  Nevada  communities  that  encourage 
learning  outside  the  classroom.  The  rich 
geographical  surroundings,  the  imsur- 
passed  recreational  activities,  and  the 
historical  sites  in  southern  and  northern 
Nevada  greatly  complement  the  learning 
environment  of  the  Nevada  system. 

While  the  Nevada  system  has  devel- 
oped into  a  functioning,  viable  institu- 
tion  with  two  major  campuses,  it  is  still 
a  comparatively  small,  personalized  sys- 
tem, important  to  the  serious  student 
seeking  a  stimulating  academic  atmos- 
phere within  a  friendly  and  casual  set- 
ting. 

As  Senator  Bible  has  outlined,  the  his- 
tory of  the  University  of  Nevada  system 
traces  an  exciting  era  of  the  State's  de- 
velopment. Established  in  1864,  the  year 
of  Nevada's  admission  Into  the  Union, 
the  university  actually  begsm  work  in 
1874  In  the  town  of  Elko.  In  1886,  the 
university  was  moved  to  Reno,  with  col- 
lege-level study  formally  beginning  in 
1887.  The  Southern  Regional  Division  in 
Las  Vegas  was  first  conceived  in  1951, 
and  in  1963  was  given  degree-granting 
status  in  several  areas  of  study.  The  In- 
stitution was  officially  named  Nevada 
Southern  University  in  1965,  and  was  re- 
named the  University  of  Nevada,  Las 
Vegas  In  1969. 

The  system  Is  now  fully  accredited  by 
the  Northwest  Association  of  Secondary 
and  Higher  Schools,  the  official  accredit- 
ing body  for  most  western  schools.  There 
are  numerous  university  programs  which 
are  also  recognized  by  their  respective 
national  professional  accrediting  associa- 
tions. 

The  university  offers  major  fields  of 
study  leading  to  associate,  baccalaureate 
and  advanced  degrees  in  a  wide  variety 
of  academic  departments.  In  addition, 
there  are  programs  for  superior  high 
school  students.  Internships,  studj' 
abroad,  teacher  certification,  public  serv- 
ice, research,  and  many  others.  The  sys- 
tem is  the  home  of  the  National  Col- 
lege of  State  Judiciary,  the  Desert  Re- 
search Institute,  and  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Juvenile  Court  Judges.  Another  im- 
portant arm  of  the  University  of  Nevada 
system  is  the  community  college  branch, 
which  has  several  training  centers 
throughout  Nevada  providing  the  needed 
technical  training  for  thousands  of  stud- 
ents. The  School  of  Medical  Sciences  was 
added  to  the  University  of  Nevada,  Reno 
campus  In  1971,  marking  the  era  for  pro- 
fessional schools  in  the  State.  The  ne"- 
medical  school,  which  now  has  nearly 
100  students.  Is  a  2-year  Institution,  de- 
signed to  prepare  students  for  entry  Into 
the  third  year  of  degree-granting  medical 
schools.  The  success  of  the  first  graduat- 
ing class  In  1973  has  been  encouraging  to 
all  Nevadans  who  are  Interested  in  ex- 
panded and  Improved  health  care. 

Mr.  President,  the  future  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nevada  system  Is  exciting. 
Within  this  decade,  we  may  see  a  law 
•diool,  a  veterinarian  school,  smd  there 
has  been  some  discussion  of  dental  and 
architectural  schools;  we  wUl  see  im- 
provement of  facilities  and  programs, 
and  expansidn  of  services  and  opportuni- 


ties for  Nevada's  students;  we  will  con- 
tinue to  see  University  of  Nevada  system 
providing  needed  research,  expertise,  and 
guidance  for  the  development  of  the 
fastest  growing  State  In  the  Nation;  we 
will  continue  to  see  Nevadans  participat- 
ing in  the  ^ucational  process  of  their 
youth  through  representation  and  In- 
volvement in  the  system's  approach  to 
higher  education. 

We  all  know,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
are  judged  by  what  we  do,  not  by  what 
we  say.  The  grswluates  of  the  University 
of  Nevada  system  clearly  demonstrate 
that  the  school  has  more  than  adequately 
fulfilled  its  educational  responsibility. 
Graduates  are  in  successful  and  produc- 
tive positions  in  business,  education, 
politics,  atliletics.  military,  social,  ana 
entertairmient  work  throughout  Nevada, 
the  country,  and  the  world.  With  their 
Nevada  background  and  training,  the 
alimini  are  proving  that  the  system 
prepares  students  for  adjustment  into 
society  as  contributing  members  and  out- 
standing leaders. 

I  strongly  urge  my  Senate  colleagues  to 
carefully  review  the  history  and  accom- 
plishments of  the  University  of  Nevada, 
and  to  support  the  wording  of  this  Senate 
concurring  resolution.  It  has  been  my 
personal  pleasure  to  become  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  teachers  and  students 
of  the  University  of  Nevada. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  AUTHOR- 
IZATIONS,   1975— AMENDMENT 

AMXITOMENT    NO.    1S4T 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.) 

ECONOMIC    CONVEBSION    DEMONSTmATION 
PKOJBCTS 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit for  appropriate  reference  an 
amendment  to  S.  3000.  and  I  ask  that  It 
be  printed. 

"This  amendment  would  give  legisla- 
tive authority  to  the  Office  of  Economic 
Adjustment  which  is  now  in  operation 
in  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  it 
would  authorize  $100  million  for  thai, 
Office  to  foster  economic  conversion 
demonstration  projects  by  contractors 
who  experience  declining  business  with 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

For  several  reasons,  this  proposal  Is 
especially  pertinent  in  1974. 

One  is  that  we  are  concerned  about 
a  possible  recession  and  rising  imem- 
ployment. 

Another  Is  that  Secretary  of  Defense 
Schlesinger  has  ada:iitted  to  some  sub- 
stantial padding  of  this  military  budg- 
et— not  to  meet  any  urgent  mllltarj' 
need,  but  In  the  Interest  of  stimulating 
the  economy. 

A  third  is  that  we  are  recognizing 
presshig  needs  In  the  civilian  sector.  In 
such  fields  as  energy,  rail  transportation 
and  mass  transit,  housing,  and  others. 

And  a  fourth  Is  that  programs  to  meet 
any  one  of  those  needs  can  provide  far 
more  Jobs  for  the  same  money  than  we 
can  ever  get  from  more  spending  mi 
arms. 

The  B-1  bomber  study  which  Con- 
gressman SziBXRLiNG  and  I  released  yes- 
terday highlights  one  example. 


The  entire  B-l  program  Is  directly  em- 
ploying 25,650  people.  That  is  the  figure 
we  obtained  from  the  prime  contractor, 
Rockwell  International.  It  Is  the  direct 
Job  Impact  of  spending  at  an'  annual 
rate  of  $449  million  the  B-l  in  fiscal 
1974. 

But  If  the  same  money  had  been  in- 
vested entirely  in  payroll,  it  could  have 
created  45,000  jobs  at  $10,000  a  year.  Or 
it  could  produce  up  to  100,000  Jobs  a*. 
the  minimiun  wage. 

That  is  true,  because  military  projects 
of  this  kind  are  intensive  in  scarce  and 
costly  materials  and  in  exotic  technology, 
and  they  are  pot  intensive  In  Jobs.  Al- 
most any  other  public  or  private  invest- 
ment will  employ  more  people. 

Arms  procurement  spending  Is  also  a 
poor  economic  stimulus  in  today's  con- 
text, because  it  is  ii^erently  inflationary. 
It  aggravates  shortages  of  fuels  and 
other  commodities  that  are  in  short  sup- 
ply. And  It  represents  the  creation  of 
new  demand  in  the  economy  ^thout 
any  offsetting  supply. 

What  I  propose,  therefore.  Is  that  In- 
stead of  creating  a  still  greater  depend- 
ence on  spending  for  arms  we  do  not 
need,  we  should  help  workers  and  facili- 
ties in  arms  industries  convert  to  the 
production  of  tilings  we  do  need  and 
need  desperately. 

My  amendment  would  set  priorities 
for  economic  conversion  demonstration 
projects  in  three  broad  areas — fuel  effi- 
cient transportation  systems,  moderately 
priced  housing,  and  the  development  of 
technology  that  will  conserve  fuels  or 
assist  in  the  recycling  of  materials  that 
are  in  short  supply. 

We  do  have  a  responsibility  to  the 
workers  who  are  employed  on  military 
projects  that  are  phased  out.  But  neither 
they  nor  the  country  are  well  served  by 
proposals  which  can  only  prolong  their 
dependence  and  f  lu-ther  weaken  the  na- 
tional economy. 

Let  us  Instead  seek  to  involve  them  in 
work  that  will  enhance  the  real  meas- 
ures of  our  national  strength. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  sunendment  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment    No.    1347 

On  page  7,  after  line  23,  add  a  new  title 
as  follows: 

TITLE        Vn— ECONOMIC        CONVERSION 
DEMONSTRATION    PROJECTS 

Sec.  701.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  an  office 
to  be  known  as  the  Office  of  Economic  Ad- 
justment (hereinafter  In  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  "Office").  It  shall  be  the  function 
of  the  Office  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  under  the  supervision  and  control 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

(b)  There  shall  be  at  the  head  of  the  Office 
an  officer  to  be  known  as  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Adjustment  (hereinafter 
in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Director") . 
llie  Director  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

8bc.  703.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1076.  the  sum  of  $100,000,000  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  economic  con- 
version demonstration  projects  under  this 
UUe. 
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(b)  Any  coQtrsctor  aball  be  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate In  an  economic  oonvenkm  demon- 
stration project  under  this  title  U  tuch  con- 
tractor, within  the  preceding  twelve  month 
period,  had  In  effect  one  or  more  contracts 
or  subcontracts  providing  for  the  perform- 
ance of  services  or  the  fximlsblng  of  mate- 
rials or  equipment  for  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  total  value  of  such  contracts  or 
subcontracts  exceeded  $10,000,000,  and  such 
contracts  or  subcontracts  were  completed, 
cancelled  or  reduced,  without  replacement 
by  similar  contracts  or  subcontracts  to  pro- 
duce a  net  reduction  equal  to  more  than  23 
perccntum  of  the  dollar  value  of  the  con- 
tractor's business  with  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

See.  703.  (a)  Economic  conversion  demon- 
stration projects  under  this  title  shaU  in- 
clude the  development  and  Implementation 
by  the  contractor  of  a  plan  for  utilizing 
plant,  equipment,  and  personnel  prevlotisly 
utilised  in  performing  defense  contracts  or 
subcontracts  In  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing enterprises: 

(1)  fuel  efficient  transportation  systems. 
Including  mass  transit  and  rail  transporta- 
tion systems; 

(2)  construction  of  moderately  priced 
bousing;  or  ^ 

(3)  the  development  of  any  product  or 
equipment  or  the  ftale  of  any  service  utiliz- 
ing a  new  method  or  teclmology  that  will 
conserve  fuels  or  other  materials  In  short 
supply  or  that  will  Increase  the  feasibility  of 
recycling  any  material  in  short  supply. 

(b)  Priority  shall  be  given  under  this  Utle 
to  supporting  economic  demonstration  proj- 
ects that  wlU: 

(1)  utilize,  to  the  greatest  extent  practica- 
ble, the  existing  equipment,  facilities,  and 
employees  of  a  contractor; 

(2)  have  the  greatest  promise  of  loftg-tenn 
economic  viability; 

(3)  utilize  or  develop  technologies  that 
conserve  fuel  or  other  materials  In  short 
supply; 

(4)  pursue  unique  products,  technology 
or  production  methods  that  are  not  direct 
competition  with  businesses  that  are  not 
eligible  for  assistance  under  this  title;  and 

(5>  be  located  In  areas  with  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  8  per  centum  or  greater  or  which 
are  likely  to  become  8  per  centum  or  greater 
as  a  consequence  of  the  ciirtailment  or  can- 
cellation of  a  defense  contract. 

Sec.  704.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title  the  Director  Is  authorized  to: 

(1)  make  grants  to  any  eligible  contractoi 
sufflclent  to  cover  up  to  50  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  planning  any  economic  conversion 
demonstration  project; 

(3)  make  or  guarantee  low  interest,  long- 
term  loans  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  any 
eligible  contractor  to  carry  out  an  economic 
conversion  demonstration  project; 

<3)  provide  technical  and  managerial  as- 
sistance to  any  eligible  contractor  to  assist 
such  contractor  to  plan  or  carry  out  an  eco- 
nomic conversion  demonstration  project; 
and 

(4)  prescribe  such  terms  and  conditions  on 
assistance  provided  under  this  title  as  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States  and  insure  the  succees  of  tlie 
program  airthorlzed  by  this  title. 

Sbc.  700.  In  performing  the  duties  M- 
signed  by  thU  title,  the  Director  is  author- 
ised to: 

(1)  employ  on  a  temporary  basis,  or  con- 
tract with,  private  firms  or  individuals  with 
expertise  wtxieh  may  be  helpful  in  finding  so- 
lutions to  q;>eclflc  economic  adjustment 
problems; 

<a)  aeeure  the  aeatstanoe  of  other  FMeral 
agandes  which  administer  economic  develop- 
ment programs  or  conduct  activities  wMeh 
might  utUlre  the  faculties  or  employ  th« 
manpower  of  contractors  eligible  for  assist- 
ance tmder  thU  title;  and 
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(3)  transfer  the  authority  to  use  funds 
provided  under  this  title  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  the  Secretary  of  Hmming  and 
Urban  Development,  or  to  the  head  of  any 
other  department  or  agency  of  the  Federal 
Oovenunent  which  has  an  operational  pro- 
gram that  would  be  useful  in  the  planning 
and  implementation  of  economic  conversion 
demonstration  projects. 

On  page  8,  line  1.  strike  out  "Title  vn"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Title  vm". 

Renumber  section  701  as  section  801. 


THE  PROVISION  OP  ADEQUATE  RE- 
8ERVES  OF  CERTAIN  AGRICtJL- 
TDRAL  COMMODITIES  —  AMEND- 
MENT 

AMdrOMUTT  NO.   1348 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.) 

CONGBKSS  MUST  ACT  SOON  ON  FAEM  COMMOOrTT 

azaxavx  legislation 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  new  amendment.  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  to  S.  2005.  my 
bill  to  establish  a  national  system  of  re- 
serves of  wheat,  feed  grains,  soybeans, 
and  cotton.  I  originally  introduced  S. 
2005  on  June  15,  1973.  On  February  19, 
1974,  1  introduced  amendment  963  to 
S.  2005  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
which  was  designed  to  simplify  and 
strengthen  the  features  of  my  original 
bill.  Also  included  in  amendment  963 
were  provisiona  for  improved  manage- 
ment of  foreign  sales  whenever  U.S. 
stocks  are  anticipated  to  fall  below  the 
reserve  levels  specified  in  my  bill. 

Events  since  February  1974.  have  only 
served  to  strengthen  my  conviction  that 
we  need  grain  reserve  legislation.  As 
prices  have  declined  by  over  $9  jper  bushel 
in  the  last  couple  of  months,  many  others 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  re- 
serve program  is  urgently  needed  to  help 
temper  volatile  market  fluctuations. 

The  amendment  I  am  Introducing  to- 
day will  again  be  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, which  contains  the  basic  provi- 
sions of  the  original  bill  and  those  in- 
cluded in  amendment  963  plus  the  fol- 
lowing: 

First.  A  provision  increasing  the  1974 
crop  established — target — price  for 
wheat,  from  $2.05  per  bushel  to  $3;  for 
com.  from  $1.38  per  bushel  to  $2;  and. 
for  cotton,  from  38  cents  per  pound  to 
50  cents.  These  increases  are  needed  to 
cover  the  Increased  costs  of  production. 

Second.  A  provision  increasing  the  1974 
mlnlmiim  loan  rate  for  wheat,  from  $1.37 
per  bushel  to  $2;  and,  for  com.  from 
$1.10  per  bushel  to  $1.66.  The  1974  mini- 
mum loan  rate  for  soybeans  would  be 
adjusted  upward  on  a  comparable  basis: 
these  new  minimum  loan  rate  levels  are 
two-thirds  of  the  new  target  prices.  Mini- 
mum loan  rates  in  the  future  would  con- 
tinue to  be  two-thirds  the  target  prices. 
Any  future  adjustments  In  the  target 
price  would  be  matched  by  a  correspond- 
ing adjustment  in  the  loan  price. 

Third.  A  provision  requiring  the  ap- 
plication of  the  "escalator"  provisions 
contained  In  the  1973  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act,  beginning 
with  the  1975  crops  of  these  commodi- 
ties Instead  of  1976.  This  provision  will 


automatically  relate  the  target  and  loan 
prices  to  the  cost  of  production. 

Fourth.  A  provision  for  3 -year  com- 
modity farm  loans  which  terminate  on 
their  anniversary  date  and  which  are 
not  subject  to  call  by  the  Secretary  when- 
ever stocks  are  expected  to  remain  above 
reserve  levels.  And,  whenever  the  Secre- 
tary is  permitted  to  call  such  loans,  he 
would  be  limited  to  calling  only  that 
amount  of  the  commodity  required  to 
satisfy  market  needs. 

Fifth.  A  provision  Umitlng  the  salp 
price  of  Government-held  stocks  in  times 
when  stocks  are  above  reserve  levels  to 
not  less  than  the  target  price.  Current 
law  permits  the  sale  of  Oovemment-held 
stocks  at  105  percent  of  the  loan  rate, 
which  under  present  law  amounts  to  $1.44 
per  bushel  for  wheat  and  $1.16  per  bushel 
for  com.  These  prices  would  not  meet 
production  costs,  and  they  compare  very 
unfavorably  with  my  provision  to  limit 
sales  to  not  less  than  the  proposed  tar- 
get prices:  $3  per  bushel  for  wheat  and 
$2  per  bushel  for  com. 

Sixth.  A  provision  setting  loan  rate  lev- 
els at  nirt  less  than  90  percent  of  the 
establlsl^  target  price  whenever  total 
carryover  stocks  are  estimated  to  be  less 
than  the  total  reserve  levels  set  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  as  before,  the  main 
emphasis  of  this  legislation  is  to  provide 
adequate  supplies  of  food  and  fiber  at 
relatively  stable  prices  for  all  users- 
farmers,  processors,  and  housewives. 

The  heart  of  the  bUl  remair^  the 
establishment  of  a  program  of  reserves 
in  wheat,  feedgrains,  soybeans,  and  cot- 
ton, with,  one-third  owned  and  held 
by  the  Government  and  the  remaining 
two-thirds  held  in  private  hands  by 
farmers  and  traders. 

The  two-thirds  held  privately  will 
will  move  freely  in  the  open  market  with 
the  purpose  of  this  volume  being  to  sig- 
nal a  warning  when  total  reserves  go 
below  the  levels  set  in  the  bill. 

The  one-third  owned  and  held  by  the 
Government  imder  my  bill  would  be  ac- 
quired through  the  farm  commodity  loan 
program.  These  stocks  would  be  withheld 
from  the  market  and  released  only  un- 
der carefully  prescribed  terms  and  con- 
ditions. By  requiring  these  stocks  under 
the  farm  commodity  program  and  re- 
stricting sales  until  prices  rise  well  abov« 
market  prices — 135  percent  of  target 
price — the  Government  cost  or  invest- 
ment in  such  stocks  is  held  to  a  mini- 
mum. In  fact,  the  Government  might 
make  money  in  the  acquisition  and  sale 
of  stocks  imder  my  bill. 

A  national  reserve  program  of  this 
nature  will  not  only  serve  to  assure  ade- 
quate supplies  for  all  Americans  at  rea- 
sonably stable  prices.  It  will  also  make 
the  United  States  a  reliable  supplier  on 
the  export  market,  and  enable  us  to  re- 
spond in  case  of  national  and  interna- 
tional emergencies. 

This  latest  amendment  serves  mainly 
to  offer  assurance  to  farmers  that  they 
can  obtain  a  price  which  allows  a  fair 
return  on  their  labor  and  Investment* 
Since  the  Government  has  asked  f  armen 
to  pull  out  the  stops  to  Increase  produc- 
tion, there  should  be  a  sharing  of  the 
risk. 
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Recent  crop  estimates  for  1974  suggest 
that  we  may  have  some  modest  excess 
supplies  of  crops  available  for  reserve 
purposes  this  fall.  If  these  projections 
prove  accurate,  and  Congress  falls  to 
adopt  the  type  of  commodity  reserve 
legislation  that  I  am  proposing,  both 
American  farmers  and  consumers  will 
be  the  losers,  in  my  Judgment.  Farmers 
will  be  faced  with  very  low  prices  fol- 
lowing harvest,  with  the  likelihood  that 
foreign  buyers  may  increase  thtir  pur- 
chases at  these  lower  prices  and,  thus, 
deprive  the  United  States  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  placing  some  of  these  excess 
stocks  in  reserve.  American  farmers  and 
other  c(«isiimers  could  then  again  face 
the  prospect  of  rapidly  escalating  prices 
in  early  1975.  Just  as  happened  in  early 
1974. 

Bfr.  President,  I  wish  to  annoimce  that 
I  intend  to  request  the  full  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  to 
consider  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
within  the  next  30  days.  Our  Committee 
on  Agriciilture  already  has  completed 
public  hearings  on  my  reserve  bill  and 
others.  The  changes  reflected  in  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  today  are  changes 
which  I  proposed  at  those  hearings, 
which  were  held  on  March  21-22,  1974. 

In  clo^ng,  I  would  like  to  place  in  the 
RscoKD  a  portion  of  the  testimony  I 
presented  before  our  committee  last 
Wednesday  pertaining  to  legislation  I 
introduced  (S.  2485)  to  strengthen  gov- 
emmait  regulation  of  conunodity  fu- 
tiu^s  trading. 

The  point  of  my  introducing  this  ex- 
cerpt is  that  some  pteople  blame  the 
commodity  futures  trading  for  the  price 
instability  in  the  market.  The  commod- 
ity futiures  trading  reflects  the  imcer- 
tainty  of  the  market,  and  if  volatile  price 
swings  are  to  be  curbed,  stabilizing 
mechanisms  such  as  a  reserve  program 
are  needed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  excerpts  from  this  testi- 
mony be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Bbcoko. 

There   being   ik)   objection,   the   ex- 
cerpts were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
EscxaPT  FaoM  Txstimont  bt  Sxmatoi  Hu- 

BEST  H.  HCMFUBXT  ON  COMUODITT  PUTXntXS 
TSADINQ 

The  strong  Interest  In  commodity  futures 
trading  and  stronger  regulation  of  such  mar. 
ketg  Is  a  fairly  recent  phenomenon.  In  fact, 
tMs  sudden  interest  can  be  charted  with  the 
chsnsres  that  began  to  occur  in  our  soybean 
and  grain  markets  In  1972,  as  a  result  of 
sharp  Increases  In  exports  to  Russia,  and 
other  foreign  buyers  at  that  time.  Prior  to 
thst  period  our  markets  here  in  the  U.S.  were 
very  stable,  with  fluctuations  in  prices  main- 
ly occurring  on  a  seasonable  basis.  However. 
Mnce  this  sudden  draw-down  In  U.S.  and 
world  reserves  of  wheat,  feed  grains  and  soy- 
beans since  197S.  prices  have  not  only  risen 
to  aU-time  highs,  but  also  have  fluctuated 
wildly.  In  February  of  this  year  wheat 
reached  (6.36  per  bushel  in  Chicago  for  May 
delivery.  Toda\'  prices  for  wheat  liave  fal- 
len to  below  »3.60  per  bushel,  with  the  likeli- 
hood of  faUlng  below  the  $3.00  level  by  har- 
vest time.  And  since  January  of  this  year, 
wheat  has  been  subject  to  being  bid-up  or 
down  the  dally  limit  very  frequently. 

As  Secretary  Butz  seems  to  take  great 
pleasure  in  telling  his  audiences  these  days. 
"we  are  In  a  new  ball  game  today".  Well,  we 


are  not  only  in  a  new  ball  game,  but  unless 
we  imderstand  the  rules  of  this  "new  ball 
game"  we  are  going  to  be  in  for  a  lot  of 
"boom  and  bust"  agriciUture  in  future 
years. 

If  anyone  feels  uncomfortable  about  the 
ups  and  downs  of  commodity  markets  to- 
day, I'm  here  to  tell  them  that  they  will  not 
find  any  relief  by  merely  strengthening  the 
government's  regulation  of  those  markets. 
For  tiie  most  part,  commodity  futures  mar- 
kets do.  In  fact,  reflect  the  uncertainties  of 
the  supply-demand  aspects  of  the  market- 
place. When  there  is  little  or  no  certainty 
as  to  how  much  of  a  given  commodity  Is 
going  to  be  available  over  a  particular  period 
of  time,  and/or  little  or  no  certainty  about 
the  dimensions  of  demand,  the  future's  mar- 
ket wUl  reflect  that  degree  of  unoertainty 
with  tiighly  volatUe  price  fluctuationa. 

We  must  remember  that  today  we  have 
neither  reserves  of  grain  or  of  land  to  fall 
back  on  in  the  event  of  any  crop  faUure 
that  may  occur — either  here  in  the  UjS.  or 
elsewhere  in  th  world. 

The  old  stabUlzers  of  the  IQSO's  and  1960's 
are  no  longer  with  lu: 

Today,  there  are  no  longer  any  grain  re- 
serves; 

Today,  there  are  no  longer  any  reserves  of 
cropland; 

Today,  U.S.  farmers  and  consumers  are  no 
longer  insulated  from  the  world  market.  Tt>- 
day,  the  VB.  is  highly  dependent  upon  such 
markets,  which  means  any  changes  in  them 
will  likely  have  immediate  impacts  on  our 
domestic  market; 

Today,  we  no  longer  have  a  transporta- 
tion system  which  seUers  can  rely  upon  in 
fulfilling  their  contracts  with  buyers; 

Today,  we  no  longer  can  be  certain  of  es- 
sential inputs,  such  as  fuel  and  fertUlzer 
which  are  required  to  produce  food; 

Today,  we  no  longer  have  a  stable  dollar; 
and 

Today  the  marketplace  is  required  to  mon- 
itor, analyze,  digest  and  reflect  upon  an  in- 
credible number  of  variables,  uncertainties, 
and  yes,  even  rumors  that  heretofore  It 
did  not  tiave  to  contend  with. 

And  wlUle  the  marketplace  always  has  had 
to  speculate  on  the  "weather",  today  that 
particular  variable  has  risen  to  even  greater 
dominance. 

In  short,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  re- 
establish some  of  these  "market  stabilizers"  I 
have  Just  referred  to — especially  some  system 
of  food  reserves — we  can  expect  more,  not 
less,  volatility  and  wUd  fluctuations  in  agri- 
cultural market  prices  in  the  future — regard- 
less of  what  actions  may  be  taken  by  Con- 
gress to  Improve  and  strengthen  the  regula- 
tion of  futures  trading! 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  10 
Senatoi-s  joined  me  in  sponsoring  the 
previous  substitute  amendment.  No.  963. 
I  invite  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
cosponsor  the  substitute  amendment  I 
am  introducing  today,  and  will  welcome 
their  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  lull  text  of  my  new  amend- 
ment, in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  to  S. 
2005  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aunend- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

AkCKMDMCNT  No.   1348 

Strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That  (a)  the  proviso  contained  in  the  first 
sentence  of  section  107(a)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  as  added  by  paragraph  (8) 
(A)  of  the  Agriculture  and  Consxuner  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1973  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "Provided.  That  in  no  event  shaU 
such  level  be  less  than  an  amount  eqi^  to 


66%  per  centum  of  the  established  price  per 
btishel  for  wheat." 

(b)  Section  107(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  as  added  by  paragraph  (8)  (D)  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973  Is  amended  by  striking  out  that  portion 
beginning  with  clause  (2)  and  ending  with 
striking  out  that  portion  beginning  with 
the  colon  preceding  the  proviso,  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing: 

"(2)  the  loan  level  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  such  crop 
is  less  than  the  established  price  of  $3.00 
per  bushel  In  the  case  of  the  1974  crop;  $3.00 
per  bushel  adjusted  to  reflect  any  change 
during  the  calendar  year  1974  in  the  index 
of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  production 
Items,  interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates  in  the 
case  of  the  1975  crop;  the  established  price 
for  the  1975  crop  adjusted  to  reflect  any 
change  during  the  calendar  year  1975  in 
such  index  In  the  case  of  the  1976  crop;  and 
the  established  price  for  the  1976  crop  ad- 
Justed  to  reflect  any  change  during  the  cal- 
endar year  1976  in  such  index  In  the  case  of 
the  1977  crop,  times  in  each  case  {il)  the 
allotment  for  the  farm  for  such  crop,  times 
(ill)  the  projected  yield  established  for  the 
farm  with  such  adjustments  as  the  Secretary 
determines  necessary  to  provide  a  fair  and 
equitable  yield:". 

Skc.  2.  (a)  SecUon  105(a)(1)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  as  amended  by  para- 
graph (18)  (A)  of  the  Agriculture  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  1973  (amending  sec- 
tion 501(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "not  leas  than 
$1.10  per  bushel  nor  in  excess  of  90  per  cen- 
tum of  the  parity  price  therefor"  and  Inaeri- 
Ing  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing:  "not  leas 
than  an  amount  equal  to  66%  per  centum  of 
the  estabUshed  price  per  bushel  for  com". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  105(b) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  as  amended 
by  paragraph  (18)  (B)  of  the  Agrlculttire  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973  (ameiullng 
section  601(a)  of  the  Agriculttu-al  Act  of 
1970)  Is  amended  by  striliing  out  that  por- 
tion beginning  with  clause  (2)  and  ending 
with  the  colon  preceding  the  proviso,  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing: 

"(2)  the  loan  level  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  such  crop 
Is  less  than  the  established  price  of  $2  00  per 
bushel  in  the  case  of  the  1974  crop;  $2.00  per 
bushel  adjusted  to  reflect  any  change  dtirlng 
the  calendar  year  1974  in  the  index  of  prices 
paid  by  fanners  for  production  items,  inter- 
est, taxes,  and  wage  rates  in  the  case  of 
the  1975  crop:  the  established  price  for  the 

1975  crop  adjusted  to  reflect  any  change 
during  the  calendar  year  1975  In  such  index 
in  the  case  of  the  1976  crop;  and  the  estab- 
lished price  for  the  1976  crop  adjusted  to  re- 
flect any  change  during  the  calendar  year 

1976  in  such  Index  In  the  case  of  the  1977 


crop : ". 

Sec.  3.  Section  103(e)(2)  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1949  as  amended  by  paragraph 
(20)  (C)  of  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1973  (amending  section  602 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  that  portion  beginning  with 
clause  (2>  and  ending  with  the  colon  pre- 
ceding the  proviso,  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  foUowing: 

"(2)  the  loan  level  determined  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  f or  such  crop 
is  less  than  the  established  price  of  50  cents 
per  pound  in  the  case  of  the  1974  crop;  50 
cents  per  pound  adjusted  to  reflect  any 
change  during  the  calendar  year  1974  In  the 
Index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  pro- 
duction items,  Interests,  taxes,  and  wage 
rates  In  the  case  of  the  1975  crop;  the  estab- 
lished price  for  the  1975  crop  adjusted  to 
reflect  any  change  during  the  calendar  year 
1375  m  such  index  In  the  case  of  the  1976 
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crop;  and  tbe  established  price  for  the  1978 
erop  adjusted  to  reflect  any  change  during 
the  calendar  year  1976  In  such  Index  In  the 
case  of  the  1977  crop:". 

SBC.  4.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  nev 
title  as  follows: 

'TITLE  XI— OON6UM2B  AND  MARKEnMO 

RB8XRVXS 
"tcnraruit  salx  raicES  or  cnrrAnr  oomicodi- 

TIES  SOLD   ntOM    STOCKS  OT  THX  COmtODTTT 
CBZDTr  COaPOKATIOH 

"Sac.  1101.  (a)  XffeetlTe  only  with  respect 
to  the  1974  through  19TT  oropa  of  wheat, 
feed  grains,  cotton,  and  soybeans,  the  third 
■antence  of  section  407  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  strlk- 
lag  out  the  third  prorlso  (relating  to  the 
minimTim  price  at  whlch  certain  grains  In 
tbe  stocks  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion may  be  sold)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following :  'Arid  provided  further. 
That  except  for  dispositions  to  friendly  coun- 
tries undw  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  19M,  as  amended, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  not 
sell  any  of  Its  stocks  of  wheat,  com,  grain 
sorghum,  barley,  oats,  or  cotton,  respectively, 
at  less  than  135  per  centum  of  the  estabUshad 
price  applicable  by  law  to  the  ciurent  crop  of 
any  such  conunodlty,  or  any  of  Its  stocks  of 
soybeans  at  less  than  160  per  centum  of  the 
current  national  average  loan  rate  for  such 
commodity,  adjusted  (in  the  case  of  all  such 
commodities)  for  such  current  market  dif- 
ferentials reflecting  grade,  location,  and  oth- 
er value  factors  as  the  Secretary  determines 
i4)proprlate,  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  sale  of  such  commodity  wUI  (1)  causa 
the  total  estimated  carryover  of  such  com- 
modity at  the  end  of  the  current  marketing 
year  for  such  commodity  to  fall  below  six 
hundred  million  bushels  In  the  case  of  wheat, 
forty  minion  tons  (collectively)  In  the  case 
t3t  com,  grain  sorghum,  barley,  and  oats,  6 
million  bales  In  the  case  of  cotton,  or  one 
hundred  and  fifty  million  bushels  In  the  case 
of  soybeans,  or  (2)  reduce  the  stocks  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  below  two 
hundred  mnilon  bushels  in  the  case  of  wheat, 
fifteen  million  tons  (coUeotlTely)  In  the 
case  of  com.  grain  sorghum,  barley,  and 
oats,  LS*  million  bales  In  the  case  of  cotton, 
or  fifty  million  bushels  In  the  case  of  soy- 
beans; and  In  no  event  may  the  Corporation 
sell  any  of  Its  stocks  of  any  such  commodity 
m  any  marketing  year  at  leas  than  the  es- 
tablished price  applicable  by  law  to  the 
otirrent  crop  of  any  such  commodity,  ad- 
justed for  such  current  market  differentials 
reflecting  grade,  quality,  location,  and  other 
value  factors  as  the  Secretary  detsnnlnea 
appropriate  pliis  reasonable  carrying  charges, 
whenever  the  total  estimated  carryover  of 
such  commodity  in  such  marketing  year  Is 
In  excess  of  the  amount  specified  for  such 
commodity  in  clause  (1)  above.' 

"BXCAU.    PBUOD    FOB    I.OAVS   ON   CKBTAIIf 

coMMoomxa 
"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  price-support  loans  on  wheat,  feed 
grains,  cotton,  or  soybeans  stored  under  seal 
on  tfp  farm  or  In  private  commercial  faoU- 
ttles  (Including  farmer  cooperative  fadlltlas) 
may  not  be  caUed  by  the  Secretary  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  three  years  from  the  data 
on  which  sxich  loans  wwe  made  unless  the 
Secretary  determlnee  that  the  projected 
carryover  of  tha  commodity  concerned  will 
fall  below  the  amount  specified  for  such 
commodity  In  clause  (1)  of  the  third  proviso 
of  the  third  sentence  of  section  407  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and  then 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  call  of  such 
loans  Is  necessary  to  provide  an  adequate 
and  orderly  supply  of  the  commodity  con- 


cerned to  meet  domestic  needs,  or  the  needs 
of  friendly  countries  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended.  Loans  called  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  authority  of  this  section  prior 
to  their  maturity  dates  shall  be  called  on 
the  basts  of  their  respective  matxirity  dates, 
tbe  oldest  loans  being  called  first. 

"lOAK  SATB  roB  cnxanr  oommooitixs 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  tbe  provisions  of 
section  107(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  as  added  by  paragraph  (8)  (A)  of  the 
Agrtciilture  and  Consxxmsr  Protactlon  Act 
of  1973,  the  provisions  of  section  105(a)  (1) 
of  tb*  Agrlcidtural  Act  of  1949  as  amended 
by  paragraph  ( 18)  ( A)  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  197S  (amend- 
ing section  501(a)  of  the  Agriculture  Act 
of  1970) ,  or  the  provisions  of  any  other  law, 
whenever,  for  any  marketing  year,  the  Sec- 
retary estimates  that  the  carryover  stocks  of 
wheat  will  be  less  than  six  hundred  mUllon 
bushels,  the  carryover  stocks  of  feed  grains 
will  be  lees  than  forty  million  tons,  the 
carryover  stocks  of  cotton  vnil  be  less  than 
5  million  bales,  or  the  carryover  stocks  of 
soybeans  will  be  less  than  one  htmdred  and 
fifty  million  bushels,  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  mak*  available  loans 
(1)  to  producers  participating  In  the  wheat, 
feed  grata,  or  upland  cotton  program,  as  the 
case  may  be,  at  not  less  than  90  percent  of 
the  established  prloa  for  such  commodity 
for  the  crop  year  concerned  (1974  through 
1977),  and  (2)  to  producers  of  soybeans  of 
a  comparable  basis. 

"export  licensx  rxquxus  ros  ceiticai.  com- 
moditt;  vaudatxd  xxpokt  lickmsino  stbtxm 

"(d)  (1)  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
1974  through  1977  crops  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  cotton,  and  soybeans,  whenever  tbe 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  that  the  com- 
bined domestic  requirements  and  export 
sales  of  any  such  commodity  threaten  to  re- 
duce the  carryover  of  such  commodity  at  the 
close  of  the  marketing  year  for  such  com- 
modity below  the  level  qjedfied  for  such 
commodity  In  clause  (1)  of  the  third  pro- 
viso of  the  third  sentence  of  section  407  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  aa  amended 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  he  shall 
designate  such  commodity  as  a  'crttlcsJ'  com- 
modity for  the  current  marketing  year,  and 
thereafter,  during  such  marketing  year,  no 
person  may  export  any  such  commodity 
from  the  United  States  without  an  export 
license  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  AgrlciUture 
authorizing  the  export  of  such  commodity 
by  such  person. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  di- 
rected to  maintain  a  weekly  projection  of 
foreign  sales  and  domestic  requirements  in 
relation  to  available  supplies  for  each  desig- 
nated critical  commodity.  Except  for  sales 
and  other  dispositions  made  to  friendly  co\m- 
trles  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1964.  as  amended, 
at  any  time  that  the  projected  carryover 
stocks  for  any  commodity  in  any  marketing 
year  fall  below  the  level  specified  for  such 
commodity  In  clause  (1)  of  the  third  proviso 
of  the  third  sentence  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  may  not.  so  long  as  the  stocks 
of  such  'critical'  commodity  remain  below 
such  level,  seU  any  of  Its  stocks  of  such 
commodity  for  e^>ort  for  less  than  120  per 
centxim  of  the  weekly  average  cash  price  of 
the  commodity  In  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  and 
Minneapolis  markets  In  the  Immediately 
preceding  week,  except  that  In  the  case  of 
cotton,  the  minimum  price  at  which  such 
commodity  may  be  sold  shall  be  130  per 
centum  of  the  weekly  average  cash  price 
In  the  designated  spot  markets  reported  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
In  the  immediately  preceding  week.  None  of 
the  stocks  of  any  commodity  designated  as  a 


critical  commodity  under  this  section  may  be 
sold  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
any  buyer  for  domestic  utilization  uoiea 
such  buyer  agrees,  Ln  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  prescribe,  that 
any  stocks  of  such  commodity  sold  to  hlin 
will  not  be  exported. 

"(3)  Whenever  the  projected  carryover 
stocks  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton,  or  soy- 
beans  fall  below  the  level  specified  for  such 
commodity  m  clause  (1)  of  the  third  pro- 
viso of  the  third  sentence  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended — 

"(A)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  au- 
thorized to  Initiate  a  100  per  centiun  vail- 
dated  export  Ucenslng  system  with  respect  to 
such  commodity  If  the  President  determines 
the  Initiation  of  such  system  with  respect  to 
such  commodity  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
United  States  against  a  future  shortsgs 
thereof  or  Is  necessary  to  protect  the  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States.  The  Secretary  li 
also  authorized  to  InltUte,  either  In  con- 
junction with  or  Independent  of  a  100  per 
centimi  validated  export  licensing  system, 
any  reporting  system  he  deems  approprltts 
with  respect  to  any  such  commodity;  and 

"(B)  no  quantity  of  such  commodity  may 
be  exported  to  any  foreign  country  in  sn 
amount  that  would  result  In  total  export 
sales  to  such  country  (from  the  United 
States)  during  such  year  In  excess  of  120  par 
centum  of  the  amount  of  export  sales  of  sucli 
commodity  to  such  country  (from  the  United 
States)  in  the  preceding  marketing  year,  un- 
less the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  specifically 
approves  the  export  of  such  quantity  to  sudk 
country. 

As  used  In  this  paragraph,  the  term  "100  per 
centvmi  validated  export  licensing  system' 
means  a  licensing  system  under  which  (1)  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  authortzes  the  ex- 
portation of  a  quantity  of  wheat,  feed  grains, 
cotton,  or  soybeans  only  when  the  application 
for  a  license  to  export  any  such  commodity 
Is  accompanied  by  a  certified  copy  of  a  con- 
tract for  the  export  from  the  United  States  of 
a  quantity  of  such  comcoodlty  equal  to  the 
quantity  of  such  commodity  for  i^lch  tbe 
export  license  is  requested,  and  (11)  licenses 
are  Issued,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  tb« 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  cover  exports 
anticipated  for  the  current  month  or  the 
current  and  immediate  succeeding  month. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  su- 
thoriaed,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
to  administer  the  provisions  of  this  pars- 
graph  through  the  services  and  personnel  of 
.the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  shall  cooperate  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  the  administra- 
tion of  this  subsection  and  may  perform,  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  such  services  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  may  request. 

"Rtn.ES  AND  aEGin.ATIONS 

"(e)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  lasus 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  the  effective  administra- 
tion of  this  section. 

"Qt7ANTrnE8  OF  COMMOOrrT  IM  OISASTIB  u- 
SKRVK  IMCLUDKO  IN  COMPtTTATION  OF  CABBT- 
OVXK 

"(f)  In  determining  the  quantity  of  carry- 
over of  any  conunodlty  at  the  beginmng  of 
or  dining  any  crop-marketing  year  and  tbe 
quantity  of  any  commodity  owned  by  tbs 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  there  shall  be 
Incduded  any  quantity  of  such  commodity 
contained  In  the  disaster  reserve  Inventory 
maintained  under  the  provlaloiu  of  section 
818  of  thU  Act. 

"KFTBCT  OM    FtrXUC   LAW   480    AUTROBrrT 

"(g)  Nothing  In  this  title  shaU  be  con- 
strued to  restrict  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  except  with 
respect  to  prices  at  which  conomodities  may 
be  sold  under  title  I  of  such  Act. 
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"(h)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
'feed  grains'  means  corn,  grain  sorghum, 
barley,  and  oats. 

"AUTHORIZATION  FOR  APPROPRIATIONS 

"(i)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
apprt^riated  such  sum  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section." 

SBC.  5.  The  last  sentence  of  section  401 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  such  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "unless  the  President  deter- 
mines that  suoh  disposition  is  necessary  to 
the  national  interest  of  the  United  States  or 
to  carry  out  the  humanitarian  objectives 
of  this  Act." 


EXEMPTION  FROM  DUTY  CERTAIN 
EQUIPMENT  AND  REPAIRS  FOR 
VESSELS — AMENDMENTS 

AMXNDMENT   NO.  134S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

TAX   RKUZr   AICZNDMKNT   TO   R.B.   SSIT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senators  Mondalk,  Long,  Crans- 
ton, and  myself,  together  with  Senators 
Bayh,  Cannon,  Clark,  Ftjlbright.  Hart. 
Humphrey,  Inouye,  Johnston,  Moss, 
^uskh,  and  Ribicoff,  I  send  to  the  desk 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  8217  and  X  BiSk. 
that  it  may  He  on  the  table  and  be 
printed. 

The  amendment  is  a  tax  relief  proposal 
that  contains  three  principal  provisions: 

First,  it  will  raise  the  personal  exemp- 
tion for  individuals  In  the  Federal  In- 
come tax  from  its  current  level  of  $750  to 
a  new  level  of  $825. 

Second,  it  wiU  provide  an  optional  tax 
credit  of  $190  In  lieu  of  the  exemption. 

Third,  it  provides  a  refund  of  a  por- 
tion of  social  security  payroll  taxes  to 
low-income  workers  with  children, 
through  a  tax  credit  "work  bonus"  equal 
to  10  percent  of  wages  up  to  $4,000  in  in- 
come. For  incomes  over  $4,000,  the  credit 
is  phased  out  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per 
dollar,  so  that  the  credit  disappears  when 
Income  reaches  $5,600.  The  credit  Is  re- 
fundable— that  is,  it  is  paid  as  an  income 
tax  refund,  even  if  the  recipient  has  no 
Income  tax  liability. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  two- 
fold :  to  provide  an  urgently  needed  fiscal 
stimulus  to  keep  the  economy  from  sink- 
ing deeper  Into  the  current  recession; 
and,  to  provide  significant  across-the- 
board  relief  to  millions  of  taxpayers  suf- 
fering imder  the  sustained  severe  infla- 
tion that  has  now  reached  the  double- 
digit  level  and  that  has  sharply  con- 
tracted consumer  purchasing  power  in 
every  section  of  the  country. 

The  economic  figures  are  Increasingly 
pessimistic.  Last  Friday,  we  learned  that 
GNP  declined  precipitously  by  a  6.3  per- 
cent annual  rate  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1974 — a  figure  revised  upward  since  the 
original  estimate  of  a  5.8  percent  plunge 
a  month  ago.  The  new  figure  represents 
the  steepest  slide  since  the  serious  reces- 
sion of  1958,  steeper  by  several  percen- 
tage points  than  the  administration  or 
any  outside  economists  had  predicted. 
The  figures  make  clear  that  the  economy 
has  slipped  badly  in  nK;ent  months  and 
that,  in  fact,  the  Nation  is  now  in  the 


srrlp  of  a  growing  recession.  I  believe  that 
prompt  action  is  required  by  Congress  to 
stop  this  slide,  and  that  immediate  tax 
relief  is  the  most  effective  possible 
response. 

By  channeling  the  proposed  tax  relief 
through  the  Income  tax  withholding  sys- 
tem, the  relief  can  go  into  effect  at  once, 
and  will  begin  to  be  felt  In  weekly  pay- 
checks within  30  days  after  the  measure 
is  signed  Into  law. 

The  Emiendment  we  are  introducing 
combines  the  principles  of  separate 
measures  that  S^ator  Mondali,  Senator 
Long  and  I  have  Introduced  in  the  past — 
an  Increase  In  the  existing  personal  in- 
come tax  exemption  in  order  to  provide 
across-the-board  relief  to  all  taxpayers; 
the  use  of  an  optional  tax  credit  in  lieu 
of  the  exemption,  in  order  to  target  sub- 
stantial relief  on  low-  and  middle-Income 
taxpayers  hardest  hit  by  inflation;  and 
the  use  of  a  refundable  tax  credit  to  pro- 
vide relief  to  those  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Income  scale  from  the  crushing  burden 
of  the  payroll  tax. 

Taken  together,  these  three  forms  of 
tax  relief  will  pump  an  immediate  and 
urgently  needed  $6.5  biUlon  In  antireces- 
sion tax  relief  Into  the  economy. 

And,  equally  important,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  tax  reform  amend- 
ment which  Senator  Bath  is  introducing 
today  for  a  group  of  Senators  of  which  I 
am  pleased  to  be  a  part,  the  net  result 
of  our  two  amendments  will  produce 
no  long  term  revenue  loss  to  the  Treas- 
ury, since  the  tax  relief  we  grant  this 
year  will  be  offset — partially  this  year, 
and  completely  in  future  years — by  four 
revenue-raising  tax  reforms.  These  re- 
forms will  end  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance, end  accelerated  depreciation  for 
spending  on  plant  and  equipment,  repeal 
the  DISC  provision  for  export  subsi- 
dies, and  strengthen  the  minimum  tax 
to  insure  that  wealthy  individuals  and 
corporations  pay  their  fair  share  of  the 
income  tax. 

My  hope  Is  that  Congress  will  act 
quickly  to  adopt  the  tax  relief  proposal 
we  are  offering.  My  own  view  is  that 
the  health  of  the  American  economy  for 
the  remainder  of  1974  and  well  into  1975 
may  hang  on  the  outcome  of  our  pctlon. 

Accumulating  economic  indicators 
clearly  suggest  that  the  economy  has  al- 
ready entered  a  recession — America's 
sixth  recession  since  World  War  II.  The 
question  is  not  whether  we  are  already 
in  ibe  valley  of  a  recession  but  how  long 
and  how  deep  the  valley  is  going  to  be. 

Certainly,  the  administration's  track 
record  on  the  economy  over  the  last  5 
years  inspires  no  confidence.  Contin- 
ually, the  Nation  has  been  subjected  to  a 
serious  lack  of  foresight  and  economic 
leadership.  Not  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Depression  has  the  American  econ- 
omy been  In  the  grip  of  such  a  deter- 
mined hands-off,  do-nothing,  wait-and- 
see  school  of  economic  policy. 

Apart  from  the  drastic  slump  In  first 
quarter  GNP,  there  are  at  least  four  other 
serious  indicators  of  our  economic 
straits: 

The  April  figure  of  5-percent  unem- 
ployment In  the  Nation  confirms  the 
disastrous  consequences  the  recession  Is 
having  on  millions  of  workers  and  their 


famlUes.  For  the  fourth  straight  month, 
imemployment  has  hovered  at  the  clearly 
excessive  level  of  5  percent  or  higher. 
The  decline  from  5.1  percent  for  March 
to  5.0  percent  for  April  is  insignificant. 
Read  in  light  of  the  current  double-digit 
Interest  rates  and  the  plummet  of  over 
6  percent  in  first  quarter  GNP,  the  pros- 
pects for  future  deterioration  In  imem- 
ployment are  ominous,  unless  Congress 
and  the  administration  act  in  time. 

The  soaring  cost  of  fuel  is  siphoning 
dollars  from  the  pockets  of  consumers  at 
the  astronomical  rate  of  $20  billion  in 
this  year  alone.  And  the  vast  majority  of 
these  dollars  are  going  Into  oil  company 
profits  and  into  the  treasuries  of  foreign 
governments. 

An  Insignificant  part  of  that  amoun. 
is  being  plowed  back  Into  the  domestic 
economy.  The  net  result  is  a  heavy  new 
"oil  tax"  on  the  consumer  that  the  citi- 
zen can  Ill-afford  to  pay. 

This  severe  and  sudden  decline  In 
consumer  purchasing  power  threatens 
every  other  sector  of  the  economy.  No 
responsible  economist  sulvocates  a  tax 
increase  today  as  a  matter  of  economic 
policy.  Obviously,  such  a  tax  increaise 
would  throw  the  economy  into  an  even 
deeper  recession  than  we  have  today. 
How,  then,  can  Congress  sit  idly  by  while 
the  oil  Industry  levies  its  own  new  taxes 
on  the  hard-pressed  American  con- 
sumer? 

Personal  disposable  Income,  one  of  the 
most  accurate  measures  of  consumer 
purchasing  power,  dropped  at  an  aimual 
rate  of  over  7  percent  for  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1974,  the  sharpest  drop  since  1949, 
a  precipitous  decline  with  obvious  im- 
plications of  reduced  consumer  demand 
in  the  months  ahead. 

The  draconlan  tight  money  policy  now 
being  Implemented  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  has  put  Interest  rates  into 
orbit  and  Is  driving  the  housing  indus- 
try on  the  rocks.  In  the  name  of  fighting 
Infiation.  the  Federal  Reserve  is  putting 
the  economy  through  the  wringer,  and 
Congress  cannot  let  that  happen. 

The  statistics  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
average  consumer  has  been  badly  hurt 
by  the  deteriorating  condition  of  the 
economy.  The  rise  in  prices  has  cut 
deeply  into  his  buying  power. 

In  the  face  of  these  d^resslng  figures, 
the  optimistic  current  levels  of  plant  and 
equipment  spending  do  not  present  a 
significant  counterargument.  The  his- 
tory of  the  recession  of  1957-58  teaches 
us  the  disastrous  consequences  that  can 
result  when  a  boom  In  plant  and  equip- 
ment spending  ends,  because  there  are 
no  consvimers  to  buy  the  products  piling 
up  on  the  shelves. 

We  cannot  count  on  plant  and  equip- 
ment spending  to  carry  the  economy  on 
its  back.  Two-thirds  of  the  economy  is 
keyed  to  the  consumer;  only  12  percent 
is  keyed  to  business  spending.  The  econ- 
omy cannot  move  forward  when  con- 
sumer spending  is  moving  backward.  The 
oidy  adequate  route  to  stable  growth  Is 
a  much  more  balanced  expansion  of  the 
economy,  the  sort  of  growth  our  tax  relief 
amendment  is  designed  to  generate. 

Once  before,  In  the  early  1960's,  Con- 
gress successfully  used  a  tax  cut  to  pull 
the  economy  out  of  a  period  of  recession 
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and  stagnation,  thereby  launching  the  justed  groes  Incomes  of  $20,000  a  year  or  "(c)  Dejoal  of  deduction.— k  a  taxpayer 
longest  uninterrupted  period  of  genuine  less.  The  "work  bonus"  for  low-Income  elects  the  credit  provided  by  subeection  (a) 
economic  growth  and  price  stability  in     workers  with  children  accounts  for  the     '°'"  *  taxable  year,  no  deducuon  shall  be 

our  history.  If  we  do  not  learn  this  ob-     remaining  $600  millioo  of  relief  allowed  tinder  section  161  for  any  exemption 
vious  lesson  from  our  recent  economic        Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous     *°  ''^***  *^*  ^  entitled  under  such  section. 
history,  then  we  are  doomed  to  repeat     consent  that  the  text  of  the  amendment     ^*^  *^'  "^^  Credit  for  Low-inoome  Workers 

the  recessions  of  the  past.  Instead  of     may  be  printed  in  the  Rbcorb.  .,,..,    ^^  P'anaiies. 
enjoying  the  prosperity  the  future  is        There  being  no  objection,  the  amend-        ••  J   Z^^^7r  c«Ei,rr  -There  «hai.  h. 
capable  of  bringing.                                      ment  and  tables  were  ordered   to   be     BiioiLT^t^ytr  ^^Z\^S^TS.^. 

*.i??  *''  a  tax  cut  is  also  easily  jus-  printed  in  the  Rxcord,  as  foUows:  viduai  as  a  credit  against  the  tax  Siposed  by 
tlfled  on  the  grounds  of  equity  alone,  as         At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following     «>1»  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  an  amount 

relief  against  the  burden  of  continuing     new  sections:  equal  to  the  applicable  percentage  (as  deter- 

inflation,    which    reached    the    strato-     Sec.  4.  increase  in  Amount  of  Personal  Ex-  nilne«l  under  paragraph   (2))    of  the  social 

spheric  level  of  11.6  percent  in  the  first                     emptlon*.  sectirlty  taxes  imposed  on  him  and  his  em- 

quarter  of  1974,  America's  worst  infla-          ^*^   Section  ISl  of  the  internal  Revenue  ployer  with  respect  to  wages  received  by  the 

tlon  since  the  Korean  war                                   *^°**"  °'  ^®**   (relating  to  personal  exemp-  taxpayer  during  that  year.  In  the  case  of  a 

The  nroDOMd  tax  cut  w'milH  not  h*  in       "^°*'    ^"  amended   by  striking  out  "•760"  taxpayer    who    Is    married    (as    determined 

flatlnn^^^^^u    aJJo  J^^l^^      ;     «^h«™'e«-   "   *PPe««  and   inserting   In  lieu  under  section  143)  and  who  files  a  Joint  re- 

flatlonary  in  itself.  Apart  from  food  and     thereof  "$825".                              ^  turn  of  tax  with  his  spouse  under  section 

I uei,  where  innation  is  serious  and  where         (b)  Section  6012(a)  (i)  of  such  Code  (re-  6O13  for  the  taxable  year,  the  amount  of 

a  pinpointed  attack  is  clearly  needed,  the     lating  to  persons  required  to  make  returns  of  the  credit  aUowable  by  this  subsection  shall 

central    economic    problnns    today    are     ^come)   is  amended  by  striking  out  "1750"  ^  ui  amount  equal  to  the  applicable  per- 

slack  capacity,  falling  output,  and  weak     ^^erever  it  appears  and   inserting  In  lieu  centage    (as    determined    under    paragraph 

demand,  which  are  causing  the  current     ^*'*™<'^  "W25".  by  striking  out  "•2.O6O"  wher-  (2) )  of  the  social  security  taxes  imposed  on 

recession.  Tax  relief  will  not  imoede  the     -lo^^.f^*^^  ^^'^  inserting  in  Ileu  thereof  him  and  his  spouse,  and  their  employers,  with 

StMatasthSion  butat  SStlt  will        •2-^2=".  and  by  striking  out  "$2,800"  wher-  respect  to  wages  received  by  the  taxpayer  and 

h^  ?f  ^1 T^  ^Ku     \  I           *      ,     *''*'■  '*  »PP«a"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  his  spouse  during  that  year, 

help  to  ease  the  exorbitant  impact  of      $2,950".  "(2)  APPiacABi.EPEB«KT*c..-The  percent- 

nsmg  prices,  especially  the  cost  of  food          (c)   section  6013(b)(3)(A)   of  such  Code  age  under  paragraph   (1)    appUcable  to  the 

and  fuel,  on  millions  of  low-  and  middle-      irelaUng  to  assessment  and  coUectlon  in  the  social  security  taxes  Is — 

income  citizens  and  their  families.               ^^^  °^  certain  returns  or  husband  and  wife)  "(A)    86  percent  for  calendar  years  1974 

The    latest    figures,     released    today      ^  amended  by  striking  out  •■$760"  wherever  throug>l977, 

demonstrate  the   continuing  erosion   in     ".oiff.?**^  w*°**    inserting   m    lleu    thereof  "(B)    83  percent  for  calendar  years  1978 

the   Durchasine   r>ower  nt   thiT  nrHinarv       **^*    *°**  ^^  striking  out  "$1.600"  wherever  through  1980. 

S^orkLTSS^a'nd^:San'li^pl£^;K     '\J^-  "'''   '"^'^  '^   ^^^   *^«"°'  ^^r'o^L'^.r'^'''  '°'  '^^'^^  '^^  '''' 

^^ll^^%^°P^^°S!iP^9^J°^^P^'^^     ,^\'^\   The  Uble  conuined  In  section  3402  "(D)    78  percent  for  calendar  years   1986 

overaU  Consimier  Price  Index  rose  at  an      (b)  (l)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  percentage  through  2010.  and 

axmual    rate    of    7.2    percent    for    April,     niethod  of  withholding)  is  amended  to  read  "(E)  68  percent  for  calendar  years  begln- 

whlle  real  spendable  earnings  dropped     as  follows:  ning  after  December  31.  2010. 

at  the  annual  rate  of  9.6  percent.  Ob-           "Percentage  method  withholding  table  "(b)  Limitations.- 

viously.  the  average  citizen  is  caught  in                                                          Amount 0/  "(i)  Maxhtom    cxeorr. — The    amount   of 

the   crossfire   between   shrinking    wages                                                         '  withholding  the  credit  allowable  to  a  taxpayer  (or  to  a 

and    rising    prices.    Tax    relief     enacted      "Payroll  period :                                   exemption  taxpayer  and  his  spouse  In  the  case  of  a  Joint 

now,    can    help    to    hold    the    line     and         "^.^^Z,  •^^-^^^  returnof  tax  under  section  6O13)  few  any  tax- 

therebv  oreservp  thp  .stftnriarrt  nf 'nvincr         Biweekly    ._     31.  go  able   year   under  subsection    (a)    ahaU   not 

of  rnininnc^f7fJr?f  Standard  of  living         semimonthly    34.40  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  so 

1.  i^i^inL  !f^f  Y^°*^  weU-being        Monthly   88.80  much  of  the  wage8^(as  defined  In  section 

M  underntoed  by  the  loss  in  value  of        Quarterly  8O6.8O  3iai(a))  as  does  not  exceed  $4,000  received 

their  paycheck.                                                        Semiannual  „ __ 41a.  60  by  that  Individual  (or  by  that  Individual  and 

In  addlti(»l.  tax  relief  from  infiation        Annual   825. 00  Ws  spouse  in  the  case  of  a  joint  return  of 

can  become  a  factor  in  moderating  de-        ^^^^  "^  mlsoeUaneous  (per  day  of  tax)  during  that  year  with  respect  to  empioy- 

mands    for    higher    wages    this    year            such  period)  .._      a.  30"  ment  (as  defined  m  section  3121(b)   with- 

thereby  preventing  such  demands  from         <•)   The  amendmenu  made  by  this  sec-  <»"t  regwd  to  the  exclusions  set  forth  in  para- 

leadlng  to  another  drastic  upward  round    "°'*  «>*^"  "^*°  ^y  subsection  (d))  shall  ^'*f°  *i^  °'  "^**  section). 

in  the  current  spiral  of  inflation                   apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De-  ThJ  L^n^t'^'^h^^L^^rX™^'^*'^-" 

We  hold  in  our  handTth^Ttl;,  ♦„  +v,o     oember  31,  1973.  The  amendment  made  by  ^*  amount  of  the  credit  allowable  under 

nrllfnf  kLiJI    y*w                ^  ^ey  to  the     subsection    (d)    shall  apply  with  r^«:t  to  subsection  (a    for  any  taxable  year  (after  the 

not?^nl  n^^,/  the  economy   If  we  do     wage,  paid  on  or  after* he  SoS^y^STrt^^  ^PPllf'*^^"  °'  paragraph    (1))   shaU  be  re- 

nothing  now.  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  be     date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  **"****   ^^   one-fourth    of    the   amount   by 

liu-ed  yet  again  into  following  the  admin-     sec  5  Ootionai  rv^nt  A«.i„»t  t.1  »«.  «-  which  a  taxpayers  income,  or,  if  he  is  mar- 

istratlon's  Pled  Pipers  of  proberity.  then                 ^nS^SSti^^  c^t^;  ""^  <"  *>•*•"»»««»  vmder  section  143).  the 

we  have  only  ourselves  to  wime    Hve                  U-w-in^e"^  w^ie^wS^ JaS^  J*"^k°'.'''"  ^^°'^  ^""^  ""^f  "P°"""'  ^"'°*' 

years  of  mismanaged  policy  a^  shat-                       "•«.  "  the  tameable  year  exceeds  $4,000.  For  pur- 

tered    credlbUity  T^tS  SoSSSoTjJe         (a)  Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  S^TsldSsteS'^^'lncom:  Tk.^^X 

«iough.  It  is  time  for  Congress  t^ssert    °I  tSf^/  °' ^«  "^^^  RevenuTcode  ^ct^n  J^^^wKt  r^^"  J^S^ph 

take  the  step  that  is  needSl  to  brSS^thJ    fiu^J^eS^sSL^^          "*'"*'''  *'  ""•  "<A>  »"y  ""«>"'^^  ''««=rtbe<»  ^  "«=«on  71 

economy  back  to  health.                                     ..0--   42   P«nion*i  »»«^«*i««.  (b)   (reUtlng  to  payments  to  support  minor 

Mr    President    T  a<zV  imoT,f«,«„-  ^^         ^' »    ;,f®'*"^  Kxenvttons.  chUdren),  71(c)    (relating   to  alimony  and 

sent  that  two  «ihLL^.^T^  *^"     .>,^!^    0«««ui.  Rui...-At  the  election  of  separate  maintenance  pa|menuS«  a 

ffSi,                   tahles.  adopted  from  ma-     the  taxpayer,  there  ahall   be  allowed,  as  a  principal  sum  paid  In  Installments)    ot  74 

r^i?/[!L^*'***T''f  ^V*^  °' "'^  •'O*"*     credit  agal^t  the  tax  imposed  by  this  Chap,  (b)    (elating  to"^  certain ^i^rda^,^) 

Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa-     ^'J°^  **J!.*?S*'^!  ^'"'  *°  amount  equal  to  "(B)   any  amount  excluded  from  income 

tion.  may  be  printed  in  the  Record,  indi-     ?,        ?      If.  v  .J*^  ^^*  number  of  exemp-  under  section  101  (relating  to  cerUln  death 

eating  the  revenue  effect  of  the  proposals     ^,  JS^,!?'^,"''  ^"I^,.^  entitled  un-  benefits) ,  102  (relating  to  gifts  and  inherit- 

to  increase  the  personal  exempUon  from     c^^?fx  Imno^  n/^i   ^  T*  ff '  *''**•>•  ^°*  («latinf  to  interest  on  cerUin 

$750to$825andtograntanoptlonid^     ^  the  t^  imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  governmental  obllgJtlon.)    106(d)    (relating 

creditof  $190  Taken  together,  these  pro-        "(b)   Ki«xioK.-An  election  under  sub-  Tc^en^unT^el^^.T^'r^T^i^''^^^^^^ 

PO^  account  for  $5.9  billion  of  the  total     »f  «on  (a)  for  a  taxable  year  may  be  mad.  ?enS!  value  o?p^oSig«  !    S    r^  aS  to 

$6.5iWUion  in  anti-recesslon  tax  relief;     **  ^V  ™  ***'T*.  "i*  expiration  of  the  certain    combat    pay    If    members    of    the 

as  Table  I  indicates.  82  percent  of  the     Sf  iSf ove^^Hnt'^f ti°%*  "'^^**  °^*  '^'^  ^'°^)-  "S  (relating  to^usterlng- 

tax  relief  goes  to  taxpayers  with  adjusted     ^LTaST*!^)^^.^,"'™ 'O''? '****''•  out  payment,  for  members  of  the  Armed 

grws  incomes  of  $15,000  a  year  or  less.    S^^**a.  ^i  ^i.^  ai'^t^^L^S^'^^  ^T^h  'I.'  <"''*"°«  *°  P^*^  •«»"^° 

and  91  percent  goes  to  those  with  ad-     hi.  del.gate*Se^;;^by"r^"ia^'^  "  ^^^^g^^  7^2^»5j.  ^"Co^WailJ 
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grants).  119  (relating  to  meals  or  lodging 
furnished  for  the  convenience  of  the  em- 
ployer), 121  (relating  to  gain  from  sale  or 
exchange  of  residence  by  Individual  who  has 
attained  age  66).  911  (relating  to  earned 
Income  from  sources  without  the  United 
States*,  or  931  (relating  to  Income  from 
sources  within  possessions  of  the  United 
States), 

"(C)  any  amount  received  u  a  payment 
from  a  public  agency  based  upon  need,  age, 
blindness,  or  disability,  or  as  a  payment  from 
a  public  agency  for  the  general  support  of 
the  taxpayer  and  his  family  (as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate) ,  other  than 
any  payment  for  the  purchase  of  prosthetic 
de^'^ces  or  medical  services,  and 

"(D)  any  amount  received  as  an  annuity, 
pension,  retirement,  or  disability  benefit  (In- 
cluding veterans'  compensation  and  pen- 
sions, workmen's  compensation  payments, 
monthly  insurance  payments  under  title  n 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  railroad  retire- 
ment annuities  and  pensions,  and  benefits 
under  any  Federal  or  State  unemployment 
compensation  law) . 

"(3)  Application  wtth  section  6428. — 
The  amount  allowable  to  a  taxpayer,  or  to  a 
taxpayer  and  his  spouse,  as  a  credit  under 
subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable  year  (after 
the  application  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)) 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  sum  of  any  amounts 
received  under  section  6428  during  that  year. 

"(c)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Eligiblx  iNorviDtJAL. — The  term  'eli- 
gible individual'  means  an  Individual  who 
maintains  a  household  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  ai4(b)(3))  in  the  United 
States  which  Is  the  principal  place  of  abode 
of  the  Individual  and  a  child  of  that  in- 
dividual with  respect  to  whom  he  Is  en- 
titled to  a  deduction  under  section  161  (e) 
(1»(B»  (relating  to  additional  exemption 
for  dependents). 

"(2)  Social  sec  oh  it  y  taxes. — The  term 
'social  security  taxes'  means  the  aggregate 
amount  of  taxes  Imposed  by  sections  3101 
(relatlrg  to  rate  of  tax  on  employees  under 
the  Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act) 
and  3111  (relating  to  rate  of  tax  on  employers 
under  such  Act)  with  respect  to  the  wages 
(as  defined  In  section  3121  (a) )  received  by  an 
individual  and  his  spouse  with  respect  to 
employment  (as  defined  in  section  3121(b)). 
or  which  would  be  Imposed  with  respect  t 
such  wages  by  such  sections  if  the  defluitio.i 
of  the  t*rm  'employment'  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 3121(b))  did  not  contain  the  exclusion 
set  forth  in  paragraph  (9)  of  such  section." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  Item 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  43.  Personal  Exemptions. 

"Sec.  43.  Tax  Credit  For  Low  Income  Work- 
ers With  Families. 
"Sec.  44.  Overpayments  Of  Tax." 

(c)  Section  41(b)  (2)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  contributions  to  candidates  for  public 
office)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  be- 
fore "section  38"  and  by  Inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  ",  and  section  42 
(relating  to  personal  exemptions)". 

(d)  Section  46(a)  (3)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  the  Investment  credit)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B), 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (C)  and  InMrtlng  In  Ueu 
thereof  ".  and  ",  and 

(3)  by  InMrtlng  after  subparagraph  (C) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  section  42  (relating  to  personal  ex- 
emptions) ." 

(.)  Section  50A(a)  (3)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  credit  for  expenses  of  work  Incentive 
programs)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
•ubparagr^h  (D),  1 
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(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (Ei  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ",  and  ",  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (B) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(F)  section  42  (relating  to  personal  ex- 
emptions)." 

(f)  Section  3402  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
Income  tax  collected  at  source)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subwction: 

"(q)    Withholding    based   on    caEDirs   in 

LIEU  or  EXEMPTIONS. 

"(1)  Election. — At  the  election  of  an  em- 
ployee, made  In  such  form  and  manner  as 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  prescribes  by 
regulations,  the  amount  of  tax  deducted 
and  withheld  under  subsection  (a)  or  (c) 
with  respect  to  wages  paid  to  him  by  his 
employer  shall  be  determined  by  appljrlng 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection.  An  elec- 
tion made  by  an  employee  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  wages 
paid  to  him.  after  the  date  of  such  election, 
during  the  calendar  year  in  which  such  elec- 
tion Is  made.  An  election  may  be  made  by 
an  employee  under  this  paragraph  with  re- 
spect to  wages  paid  to  him  only  If,  for  his 
taxable  year  which  ends  in  such  calendeu- 
year,  he  expects  to  elect  the  credit  allowed 
by  section  42  (relating  to  personal  exemp- 
tions) . 

"(2)  Determination  of  sex. — During  the 
period  during  which  an  election  made  by  an 
employee  under  paragraph  (1)  Is  In  effect, 
the  amount  of  tax  deducted  and  withheld 
from  the  wages  of  such  employee  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  determined  In  accord- 
ance wlt±k  the  tables  set  forth  in  such  sub- 
section, except  that — 

"(A)  for  purposes  of  applying  such  tables, 
the  amount  of  wages  shall  not  be  reduced  on 
account  of  any  withholding  exemptions 
claimed,  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  Income  tax  to  be  with- 
held shall  be  reduced  by  the  number  of  with- 
holding credits  of  the  employee,  multiplied 
by  the  amount  of  one  such  credit  as  shown 
In  the  table  in  paragraph  (3). 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  an  employee 
shall  have  a  number  of  withholding  credits 
equal  to  the  number  of  withholding  exemp- 
tions claimed. 

"(3)  Amount  of  withholding  credit. — The 
table  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Percentage  method  withholding 
credit  table 

A  mount  of 

one  uithholding 

"Payroll  period:  credit 

Weekly 83.70 

Biweekly 7.40 

Semimonthly 7.90 

Monthly    16.80 

•auarterly   47.60 

SemUnnual   95.00 

Annual    190.00 

Dally  or  mlscellaneoua   (per  day 

of  such  period) 0.60 

"(4)  Wage  bbackxt  withholding. — ^In  the 
case  of  an  employer  who  elects  to  deduct  and 
withhold  tax  under  subsection  (c)  (In  lieu 
of  the  tax  required  to  be  deducted  and 
withheld  under  subsection  (a) )  with  respect 
to  an  employee  who  has  made  an  election 
tinder  paragraph  (1).  the  amount  of  tax  to 
be  deducted  and  withheld  shall  be  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  tables  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  which  shall 
appiv  the  provisions  of  paragraph   (2)    and 

(3)." 

(g)  Section  6401(b)  of  mch  Code  (relating 
to  excessive  credits)   is  amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  after  "lubricating  oil)"  the 
following:  ",  43  (relating  to  tax  credit  for 
low-Income  workers  with  families),";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "sections  31  and  39"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sections  31,  39,  and 
48-. 


(h)  Section  6201(a)(4)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  assessment  authority)  is  amended 
by— 

(1)  inserting  "oa  43"  after  "section  39" 
In  the  caption  of  such  wctlon;  and 

(2)  striking  out  "oil),"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "oil)  or  section  43  (relating  to 
tax  credit  for  low  Income  workers  with 
families).". 

t  (1)  ( 1 )  Subchapter  B  of  chapter  65  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  rules  of  special  applica- 
tion) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  6428.  Advance  Refund  of  Section  43 
Credit. 

"(B)  In  Oenoial. — A  taxpayer  may  receive 
an  advance  refund  of  the  credit  aUowable  to 
him  under  section  43  (relating  to  tax  credit 
for  low-income  workers  with  families)  not 
more  frequently  than  quarterly  by  filing  an 
election  for  such  refund  with  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  at  such  time  and  in  such 
form  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may 
prescribe.  If  the  taxpayer  elects  to  base  his 
claim  for  refund  on  social  security  taxes  Im- 
posed on  him.  bis  spouse,  and  their  em- 
ployers, the  election  shall  be  a  joint  election 
sigred  by  the  taxpayer  and  his  spouse.  An 
election  may  not  be  made  under  this  sub- 
section with  respect  to  the  last  quarter  of 
the  calendar  year,  and  any  other  election 
shall  specify  the  quarter  cr  quarters  to  which 
It  relates  and  shall  be  made  not  later  than 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  eleventh  month  of 
the  taxable  year  to  which  It  relates.  The  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  shall  pay  any  advance 
refund  for  which  a  proper  election  Is  made 
vrlthout  regard  to  any  liability,  or  potential 
liability,  for  tax  under  chapter  1  which  has 
accrued,  or  may  be  expected  to  accrue,  to  the  ^ 
taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year  to  which  the 
election  relates. 

"(b)   Limitations. — 

"(1)  Amount  of  betctno. — The  amount  of 
any  refund  for  which  a  taxpayer  files  an 
election  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  credit 
allowable  under  section  43  with  respect  to 
social  security  taxes  payable  with  respect  ^ 
to  that  taxpayer  (or,  in  the  case  of  a  Joint 
election,  social  security  taxes  payable  wlt^ 
respect  to  that  taxpayer  and  his  spouse)  for 
the  quarter  or  quartern  to  which  the  election 
I  relates. 

"(2)  Ineligible  for  credft. — No  advance 
refund  may  be  made  under  this  section  for 
any  quarter  to  a  taxpayer  who,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Income  the  taxpayer  and  his  spouse 
reasonably  may  expect  to  receive  during  the 
taxable  year,  will  not  be  entitled  to  claim 
any  amount  as  a  credit  under  section  43  for 
that  year. 

"(3)  Minimum  payment. — No  payment  be 
made  under  this  section  In  an  amount  le« 
than  830. 

"(c)  Collection  of  Excess  Payments. — In 
addition  to  any  other  method  of  collection 
available  to  him.  If  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate determines  that  any  part  of  any  amount 
paid  to  a  taxpayer  for  any  quarter  under 
this  section  was  In  excess  of  the  amount  to 
which  that  taxpayer  was  entitled  for  that 
quarter,  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  ahall 
notify  that  taxpayer  of  the  excess  payment 
and  may  withhold,  from  any  amounts  whldi 
that  taxpayer  elects  to  receive  under  this 
section  In  any  subsequent  quarter,  amomiti 
totaling  not  more  than  the  amount  of  that 
excess.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  sub- 
chapter Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof    the    following    new    Item: 

"Sec.  6428.  Advance  refund  of  section  43 
credit.". 

(J)  Section  6011  (d)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  Interest  equalization  returns,  eto.)  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  parsigraph : 

"(4)   Rettjkns  of  taxpayers  receiving  ad- 
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teKpayw  who  electa  to  receive  an  advance 
refund  of  the  credit  allowed  by  section  43 
(relating  to  tax  credit  for  low-income  work- 
ers with  famlUes)  diirlng  the  taxable  year 
shall  file  a  return  for  that  year,  together  with 
such  additional  Information  aa  the  Secretary 
or  hla  dalegate  may  require.". 

(k)  ( 1 )  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
develop  simple  and  expedient  application 
forms  and  procedures  for  use  by  taxpayers 
who  wtah  to  receive  an  advance  refund  under 
section  6428  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  advance  refund  of  sec- 
tion 43  credit) ,  arrange  for  distributing  such 
forms  and  making  them  easily  available  to 
taxpayers,  and  prescribe  such  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  43  and  6428  of  such  Code. 
Each  such  application  form  shall  contain  a 
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warning  that  the  making  of  a  false  or  fraud- 
ulent statement  thereon  la  a  Federal  crime. 
(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  is  au- 
tborlsed  to  obtain  from  any  agency  or  de- 
partment of  the  United  States  Government 
or  of  any  State  or  polltlcaLl  subdivision 
thereof  such  Information  with  respect  to  any 
taxpayer  applying  for  or  receiving  benefits 
under  section  6426  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  advance  refund  of 
section  43  credit),  or  his  spouse,  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  proper  administration  of 
section  43  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964  (relating  to  tax  credit  for  low-income 
workers  with  families)  and  of  section  6428 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  advance  refund  of 
section  43  credit).  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  each  agency  and 
department  of  the  United  States  Oovern- 


ment  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish 
to  the  Secretary  such  information  upon 
request. 

(I)  Section  402(a)  (7)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "other 
Income"  the  following:  "(Including  any 
amounts  derived  from  application  of  the  tax 
credit  esUbllshed  by  section  43  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964) ". 

(m)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
(other  than  by  subsection  (f)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1973.  The  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (f)  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
wages  paid  on  or  after  the  30th  day  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Mo  ad- 
vance-refund payment  under  section  9428  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1064  shall  be 
made  before  October  1, 1974. 


TABU  L-ESTIMATED  DECREASE  IN  FEDERAL  INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAX  LIABILITY  RESULTING  FROM  GRANTING,  IN  LIEU  OF  THE  $750  EXEMPTION  DEDUCTION 
A  $190  NONREFUNDABLE  TAX  CREDIT  OR  AN  $825  PERSONAL  EXEMPTION  DEDUCTION  AT  THE  TAXPAYER'S  OPTION 

|By  ad)iKt«d  iroji  Income  class,  1972  Income  levels 


Adjustad  (ron  iocome 


No  returns 

with  tax 

decrease 

(thoniands) 


Number 

returns  made 

non-taxable 

(tlKwunds) 


Decrease 
In  tax 
liawmv  ■ 
(millions) 


Dfstribution  of 
tax  decrease 


/ 


Percent  C^jmulativ^ 


0  to  $3,000 

$3,000  to  $5,000.... 

$5,000  to  $7  AX) 

$7,000  to  $10,000... 
$10,000  to  $154)00.. 
$15,000  to  $20,000.. 
$20000  to  $50,000.. 
$50,000  to  $100,000. 
$100,000  and  over.. 


3,221 

7.746 

8,737 

12.229 

15,595 

7,557 

5,305 

449 

102 


TotaL. 


2,050 

2.177 

1,440 

784 

158 

19 

3 


-/- 


60,940 


6,631 


154 

2.6 

^C 

559 

9.4 

12.1 

853 

14.4 

»4 

1,484 

25.0 

SL4 

1,808 

30.5 

•L* 

556 

9.4 

•LI 

441 

7.4 

ML7 

66 

1.1 

98.1 

17 

.3 

100.1 

5,936 


100.1 


loai 


>  Less  tkan  500  returns.  Note:  Items  do  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  roundlnf. 

^'^'■/i"""""*'-  'NOIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAX  LIABILITY  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW  AND  UNDER  A  $190  NONREFUNDABLE  TAX  CREDIT  OR  AN  $825  PERSONAL  FXFMfTION  nrniirTinN  it 
THE  TAXPAYERS  OPTION,  SINGLE  PERSON  AND  MARRIED  COUPLE  WITH  NO,  1.  2,  AND  4  DEPENDENTS  (ASSUMING  DEdScTIBLE  P^RSONA^ EXPeSs  OF  .5  "TcE^ 


Tax  liability 


SinilepanM 


Married  couple  with  no 
dependents 


Married  couple  with  1 
dependent 


Mirried  couple  with  2 
depenaenb 


Adjusted  gross  inconie 


Under  present 
law 


Under  the  Umler  present 
proposal  law 


Married  couple  with  4 
dependents 


Under  the  Under  present 
proposal  law 


Under  the  Under  present 
proposal  law 


Under  the  Under  present 
proposal  law 


Under  the 
proposal 


$3,000.. 
$5,000.. 
16.000.. 
$8,000.. 

$10,000. 
$12,500. 
$15,000. 
$17,500. 
$20,000. 
$25,000. 


I  $138 
1491 
•681 
1,100 
1,530 
2.  OSS 
2.630 
3,249 

3,ns 

S.4M 


i$69 
>443 
>647 
1,084 
1,512 
2.040 
2,610 
3,226 
3,890 
5,392 


>$2S 

1322 

■484 

■848 

1,190 

1,628 

2,095 

2.604 

3,135 

4,310 


>SU9 
•373 
>7S3 
1,110 
1.578 
2.062 
2,566 
3.098 
4,268 


i$208 
>362 
'706 
1,048 
1,463 
1,930 
2,416 
2,948 
4.100 


I  $183 
■563 
920 
1,388 
1,878 
2,360 
2,891 
4,037 


'2« 
■569 

905 
1,309 
1,765 
2,233 
2,760 
3,890 


'$373 
730 
1,198 
1,688 
2,167 
2.685 
3,806 


'$28.... 

•322 

620 

$350 

1,024 

ns 

1,435 

1.308 

1,903 

1,804 

2,385 

2,273 

3,470 

3,344 

Computad  without  reference  to  the  tax  taUes  for  returns  wttii  adjosted  gross  income  under  $10,000. 


AN  ANTI-RECESSION  TAX  CUT 
FOR  WORKING  AMERICANS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the  $6.6 
billion  tax  cut  we  are  proposing  can  help 
lift  our  sagging  economy  out  of  reces- 
sion and  ease  the  burden  this  past  year's 
inflation  has  Imposed  on  working  Amer- 
icans, without  adding  significantly  to  in- 
flation in  the  months  to  come. 

This  view  is  supported  by  a  number 
of  the  Nation's  most  distinguished  econ- 
omists, Including  former  Coimcil  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  Chairmen  Walter  Heller 
and  Arthur  Okun,  and  Nobel  laureate 
Paul  Samuelson. 

The  respected  Wharton  and  Data  Re- 
sources, Inc.,  econometric  forecasting 
models  also  indicate  that  a  tax  cut  of  the 
kind  we  propose  can  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy without  adding- significantly  to  In- 
flationary pressures. 


This  tax  cut  amendment  would  raise 
the  $750  personal  exemption  to  $825,  and 
institute  a  new  optional  $190  credit.  Tax- 
payers could  either  deduct  $825  per  per- 
son from  the  Income  on  which  their  tax 
is  figured,  or  subtract  $190  per  person 
from  their  final  tax  bill.  Most  families 
earning  up  to  $15,000  would  save  more 
in  taxes  by  using  the  $190  credit.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  table  showing 
this  breakdown  level  for  families  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  be  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

A  family  of  four  with  an  Income  of 
$8,000  a  year  would  save  $196  under  this 
plan,  while  a  family  of  the  same  size 
earning  $15,000  would  save  $77. 

Large  families,  of  course,  would  save 
more.  A  family  of  six  with  an  Income  of 
$8,000  a  year  would  save  $322,  while  a 
family  of  six  earning  $15,000  a  year 
would  save  $127. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  series 
of  tables  showing  the  taxes  for  families 
of  various  sizes  at  different  Income  lev- 
els be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks,  along  with  a  table 
showing  the  distribution  of  total  tax  sav- 
ings by  income  category. 

Another  Important  feature  of  our  tax 
cut  amendment  is  Senator  Russell 
Long's  "work  bonus"  plan,  which  would 
give  low  income  workers  with  one  or 
more  children  a  refundable  tax  credit 
equal  to  10  percent  of  their  Income  up 
to  $4,000,  and  a  gradually  smsdier  per- 
centage of  their  income  up  to  $5,600.  The 
work  bonus  would  extend  relief  to  those 
with  incomes  so  low  they  pay  no  Income 
taxes,  but  who  nonetheless  pay  very 
substantial  social  security  payroll  taxes. 
It  passed  the  Senate  last  November  30  by 
an  overwhelming  57-21  vote. 


May  21,  197U, 
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The  reUef  this  tax  cut  proposal  would 
bring  to  low-  and  mit'dle-lncome  families 
is,  desperately  needed  after  the  runaway 
inflaUon  and  higher  taxes  of  last  year 

A  study  released  earlier  this  year  by 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  shows 
Siat  a  family  with  a  budget  of  $12,614 
had  to  pay  an  extra  $1,168  Just  to  main- 
tain their  1972  living  standards  ta^ 
1073  In  addition,  that  same  family  had 
tn  Day  $281  more  in  social  security  and 
tocome  taxes  during  1973,  a  15-percent 

*°Much  of  the  income  tax  increase  came 
about  solely  because  of  inflation.  If  in- 
comes go  up  just  enough  to  keep  up  with 
Inflation,  workers  are  no  better  off— they 
are  just  keeping  even.  But  this  pushes 
them  into  higher  marginal  tax  brackets, 
and  a  bigger  percentage  of  their  income 
Is  Uken  in  taxes— leaving  them  worse 

°  -This  Inflation  tax  added  about  8  or  9 
percent  to  the  average  family's  tax  bUl 

last  year.  .  , . 

The  tax  cut  we  are  proposing  would 
help  make  up  for  this  erosion  In  real 
family  incomes. 

fCOHTINa  BU€Tn.TANEOUS  INFLATION  AND 
RSC1SSION 

The  conventional  economic  wisdom  has 
long  been  that  it  is  not  possible  to  have 
soaring  inflation  and  a  recession  at  the 

game  time. 

The  Nlxon  administration,  however, 
has  managed  to  work  this  wonder  not 
once,  but  twice.  Once  In  the  recession 
of  1969-70,  and  now  again.  But  this  time 
It  is  much  worse. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  infla- 
tion was  11.5  percent — the  worst  in  23 
years— and  real  QNP  dropped  by  6.3  per- 
cent^the  worst  decline  in  16  years. 

The  standard  remedies  for  inflation — 
tight  money  and  a  tight  Federal  budg- 
ets-are being  pursued  by  this  adminis- 
tration with  great  passion,  but  with  little 
effect.  We  now  have  the  highest  interest 
rates  since  the  Civil  War,  and  the  budget 
has  been  In  surplus  on  a  full  employ- 
ment basis  for  more  than  a  year,  yet  In- 
flation has  escalated  without  abatement. 

Arthur  Bums,  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bosu^d,  has  acknowledged 
that  "the  rules  of  economics  are  not 
working  in  quite  the  way  they  used  to." 

It  is  time  to  recognize  that  the  infla- 
tion we  face  is  not  of  the  conventional 
kind,  and  that  our  efforts  to  combat  it 
must  take  Into  account  the  equally  seri- 
ous problem  of  recession. 

The  present  Inflation  is  largely  a  carry- 
over from  the  worldwide  crop  shortage 
of  last  year  and  the  Arab  oil  embargo, 
which  touched  off  an  explosion  In  food 
and  fuel  prices. 

This  inflation  is  now  built  into  the 
economy,  and  fiscal  and  monetary  policy 
can  have  little  effect  on  It. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  this  food 
and  fuel  Inflation  has  seriously  eroded 
the  real  incomes  of  American  workers. 
Real  spendable  earnings  are  down  5.6 
percent  from  a  year  ago. 

Because  consumers  must  si>end  more 
for  the  same  amount  of  food  and  fuel — 
$15  billion  more  for  fuel  alon»— they 


have  less  left  over  to  spend  on  other 
things.  The  economic  effect  is  the  same 
as  if  a  huge  tax  increase  had  been  Im- 
posed on  consumers.  This  money  has 
been  taken  out  of  the  economy,  and  a 
large  part  of  it  will  not  be  put  back  in, 
at  least  for  some  time. 

As  a  result,  consumer  demand  is  lag- 
ging badly,  and  this  is  a  large  factor  in 
the  present  recession.  A  tax  cut  aimed  at 
low-  and  middle- income  consumers 
would  make  up  in  part  for  this  erosion 
in  real  incomes,  and  help  restore  cwi- 
sumer  demand  to  more  normal  levels. 

This  can  be  done  without  contribut- 
ing significantly  to  inflationary  pressure, 
economists  say,  since  little  of  this  addi- 
tional consumer  income  would  be  spent 
on  food  and  fuel,  the  two  remaining  sec- 
tors of  the  economy  where  significant 
shortages  persist. 

In  addition,  by  compensating  In  part 
for  the  bite  inflation  has  taken  out  of 
workers'  paychecks,  a  tax  cut  can  lessen 
somewhat  the  need  for  very  high  wag^ 
increases  that  could  build  even  greater 
inflation  into  the  economy. 

The  $6.6  bUlion  tax  cut  we  are  propos- 
ing would  bring  the  Federal  budget  for 
this  coming  year  closer  to  a  balance  on  a 
full  employment  basis.  The  administra- 
tion's latest  estimates  show  a  full  em- 
ployment surplus  of  $9  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1975,  following  sm  $8  billion  surplus 
in  the  current  fiscal  year.  This  is  too  re- 
strictive, and  threatens  to  deepen  the 
present  recession. 

Analyses  performed  recently  using  the 
Wharton  and  Data  Resources  econo- 
metric forecasting  models  support  the 
view  that  a  tax  cut  of  about  $<5  billion 
can  stimulate  the  economy  without 
worsening  inflation. 

RgVEN  UK-EAngNO    TAX    ECrORM    AND    SFBNDINO 
CUTS 

While  the  tax  cut  we  are  proposing  Is 
needed  this  year  to  boost  lagging  con- 
sumer demand  and  lift  the  economy  out 
of  recession,  it  is  Important  too  that  we 
msdntain  the  long-term  Federal  revenue 
base. 

That  Is  why  we  have  Joined  In  pro- 
posing a  tax  reform  amendment  that 
will  be  offered  in  conjimctlon  with  the 
tax  cut  amendment.  This  reform  amend- 
ment will  generate  new  revenues  of  $4 
billion  in  1974,  and  $7  billion  in  the  5th 
year,  by  making  the  following  four 
changes  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code: 

(1)  Repeal  of  tbe  oU  depletion  allowance, 
effecUve  January  1, 1974  ($3.0  billion  revenue 
gain  In  1st  year,  $3.6  blllloB  In  3rd  year.  $3.3 
billion  In  6th  year) . 

(2)  Repeal  of  the  Asset  Depreciation  Range 
(ADR)  system  of  accelerated  depreciation,  ef- 
fective for  plant  and  eqvUpment  placed  In 
service  as  of  this  letter's  date  ($360  mUIlon 
revenue  gain  In  1st  year;  $1.6  billion  In  Srd 
year;  $3.0  billion  In  6tb  year). 

(3)  Repeal  of  the  Domestic  International 
Sales  Corporation  (DISC)  system  of  tax  In- 
centives for  exports,  effective  January  1. 
1074  ($815  million  revenue  gain). 

(4)  Strengthening  tbe  Minimum  Tax  by 
reducing  the  current  exclusion  from  $30.(X>0 
to  $10,000  and  by  eliminating  the  cxirrent 
deduction  for  taxes  p&ld,  effective  January 
1,  1974.  Thla  provision  was  passed  47-33  by 
the  Senate  oa  January  34,  1074  ($800  mlUlon 
revenue  gala). 


The  revenue  gain  from  these  reform 
amendments  will  not  significantly  im- 
pair the  antirecession  stimulus  from  the 
tax  cut  amendment  In  the  flrst  year, 
since  the  tax  cut  win  have  a  more  direct 
and  Immediate  impact  on  demand  than 
will  the  tax  reforms. 

The  $6.6  biUion  tax  cut  will  show  up 
promptly  in  workers'  paychecks  as  with- 
holding tables  are  changed,  and  most  of 
it  will  go  to  low-  and  middle-income  con- 
sumers, who  must  spend  most  of  their 
income  for  current  needs  rather  than 
saving  it.  It  will  therefore  appear 
promptly  in  the  consumer  spending 
stream. 

The  $4  bilUon  in  tax  reforms,  however, 
will  affect  principally  business  and 
capital  spending.  wh!ch  normally  has  a 
long  lead-time,  and  which  in  any  event 
has  little  immediate  impact  on  jobs  or 
consumer  spending.  This  is  especially 
true  for  provisions  like  oil  depletion. 
ADR,  and  DISC,  which  are  widely  viewed 
as  relatively  ineffective  subsides.  Just  as 
their  availability  has  done  little  to  en- 
courage new  investment  and  job  crea- 
tion, so  their  w^|^irawal  will  do  little  to 
impair  it.  ^* 

The  administration  has  made  It  clear, 
however,  that  it  does  not  like  the  Idea  of 
balancing  tax  cuts  with  revenue-raising 
tax  reforms.  CEA  Chairman  Herbert 
Stein  was  asked  by  Senator  Proxmire  in 
hearings  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  on  May  10  whether  the 
administration  would  favor  a  tax  cut 
"combined  with  an  increase  in  other  sec- 
tors of  the  tax  code,  such  as  investment 
credit  and  oil  depletion  and  so  forth,  so 
that  you  would  have  a  balsmced  overall 
effect  on  revenues,  but  you  would  have  a 
different  distribution  between  the  Im- 
pact of  the  taxes  on  consumption  and 
investment." 
Dr.  Stein's  response  was  that — 
(We]  are  In  a  situation  where  the  .  .  . 
country's  need  for  ^  higher  rate  of  invest- 
ment Is  very  great,  and  ...  we  should  think 
very  carefully  about  any  tax  measures  which 
woiUd  reduce  the  rate  of  Investment.  .  .  . 

So  It  seems  to  me  very  doubtful  that  we 
would  want  to  move  In  the  direction  of  that 
trade-off  at  this  time.  .  .  . 

I  think  there  would  be  .  .  .  objections  to 
It  from  the  standpoint  of  the  long  run 
welfare  of  the  American  people. 

This  Is  the  classic  expression  of  Repub- 
lican trickle-down  economics.  It  is  a  process 
always  congenial  to  the  trlcklers,  but  often 
of  little  value  to  the  trlcklees. 

There  Is  of  course,  an  alternative  way  to 
encourage  Investment,  and  that  Is  to  pro- 
vide consumers  with  more  money  to  spend 
on  things  they  need,  which  In  turn  leads  to 
more  investment  In  producing  those  things. 
That  Is  the  coxirse  we  have  adopted  In  our 
tax  cut  amendment. 

It  makes  especially  good  sense  at  a  time 
like  the  preeent,  when  consumer  demand  Is 
lagging  badly,  while  capital  Investment  Is 
already  booming  along  at  an  annual  rate  of 
over  19  percent. 

The  Issue  between  us  and  the  administra- 
tion Is  as  much  one  of  priorities  as  It  Is  one 
of  fiscal  policy.  ITie  administration  has  al- 
ready acknowledged  one  budgetary  move  to 
stimulate  the  economy,  although  It  la  a 
remarkably  Inappropriate  one. 

Testifying  before  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  earlier  this  year.  Defense 
Secretary  Schleslnger  admitted  that  the 
Peotagon  budget  bad  been  increase^  by  $1 
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to  t2  billion  at  the  last  minute  to  provide 
"economic  stlmulua." 

Apart  from  Its  dubious  necessity  In  a  time 
of  decluilng  International  tensions,  this 
extra  tl  billion  la  a  remarkably  Inefficient 
way  of  providing  more  Jobs.  In  lU  1972  Man- 
power Report,  the  Labor  Department  esti- 
mated that  an  additional  >1  blUlon  spent  on 
"aircraft  and  ordnance"  would  generate  only 
about  66,000  new  Jobs.  The  same  amount 
spent  on  "personal  consumption,"  however 
would  generate  82,500  new  Jobs— f\Uly  25 
percent  more. 

If.  as  many  of  our  colleagues  believe,  some 
spending  cute  should  accompany  tax  reduc- 
tion, there  is  no  doubt  where  we  should 
begin  looking. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rucord, 
as  follows: 


"^^Sltnll'i/Jo^U^^iv'^'^Jf  "NOER  KENNEOY-MONDALE 
LEVELS)  CALENDAR  YEAR  1972  INCOME 


Adjustsd  tross 
JncofiMclan 


Percent 
of 
returns 
in  Mch 
iiKome 
dass 


Number 

of 

returns 

wiUi  tM    OecreiM 

decrease        in  tax 

(thou-      liability 

sands)  (millions) 


Percent 

of  total 

decrease 


Oto  13,000 

$3,000  te  $5,000... 
$5,000  to  $7,000... 
$7,000  to  $10,000. 
$10,000  to  $1^,000. 
$15,000  to  $20,000. 
$20,000  to  $50,000. 
$50,000  to  $106,000 
$100,000  and  over.. 


5.3 

12.7 

14.3 

20.1 

25.6 

12.4 

8.7 

.7 

.2 


3,221 

7.746 

8.737 

12,229 

15,595 

7.557 

5,305 

449 

102 


154 
559 
853 

1,484 

1.804 

656 

441 

66 

17 


2.6 

9.4 
14.4 
25.0 
30.4 

9.4 

7.4 

l.I 
.003 


Total 1W.00       60,940         5,936       99.703 


^*ri«n*J'r^c„c^2i'.    WNNEY-MONDALE     AMENOWENT 
INCOME)     '^'''^°'**'-  OEDUCTIONS  OF  15  PERCENT  OF 


Adjusted  post 
income 


Present 
tax 


Tax  with 
$825 

exemption 

or  $190 

credit 


Tax 

saving 


Married  couple  iviUi  4 
deoendents: 

i.OOO 0 

J     B^ m 

$10,000 S20 

$12,500 1  M4 

$15,000 }«5 

$17,500 [tal 

$20,000 2: 21 

J25.0OO JJto 

Married  couple  with  2 
dependents: 

0.000 0 

$5,000. M 

$6.080 2M 

$«,0« In 

$12.500 I  3^ 

$154»0 iTK 

$17.500....:.::  zm 

$20,000 ::  2  760 

$25.000....::::::  I  wo 

Married  couple  with  1 
dependent: 

$3.000 0  , 

$5.000 201 

$6,000 382 

$8.000 7§g 

$10.000 1  048 

$12.500 i;«j3 

$15.000 1  930 

$17.500 2416 

$20,000 2.9i8 

$25000 4100 

Married  couple  with 
nodependenb: 

$3,000 28 

g.OOC 322 

$6.000 484 

$8.000 848 

$10,000 I  190 

$12,500 ;....  ilea 

$15,000 2  095 

$17,500 2:654 

$26.000 313s 

,      K5,000 4;3W 

Single  person: 

$3,000 13J 

$5,000 Si 

$6,000 esi 

$8.000 1. 100 

$10,000 1530 

$12,500 2059 

$15,000 ISo 

$17.500_ J  249 

$20,000 3  915 

»25,000 5.240 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$28 

0 

322 

$350 

270 

818 

206 

1,308 

W 

1,804 

99 

2,273 

112 

3,344 

126 

0 

0 

0 

38 

0 
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"BREAKEVEN"  POINTS  (ADJUSTED  GROSS  INCOMF  1  pvn 
AT  WHICH  THE  OPTIONAL  $190  TAX  CREDIT  IS  WOmf 
THE  SAME  AS  THE  $M5  PEWONAL  EXEMPTION)  " 

Type  of  tax  return  and  adjusted  poss  Income  level- 
Married  couple  wrth  4  dependents lis  117  65 

Married  couple  with  2  dependento 15450  98 

Married  couple  with  1  dependent 15  mS 

Married  couple  with  no  dependents '"    u' 7*4  31 

Sinjiepefson 784833 


AMENDMINT  NO.    1360 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  today 
Introducing  on  behalf  of  myself  and  six 
of  my  colleagues.  Senators  Clark,  Hart, 
HtJHPHREY.     Kenwkdy.     Mondalb.     and 
MusKiE.  a  four-part  tax  reform  amend- 
ment which  we  intend  to  offer  to  H.R. 
8217.  the  vessel  repair  tariff  bill,  that 
will  reach  the  floor  shortly  after  the 
Memorial  Day  recess.  This  amendment  Is 
designed  to  give  the  Senate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  the  first,  and  perhaps  the 
only,  major  step  towards  meaningful  tax 
reform   during  the   93d   Congress.   In- 
cluded are  four  items  which  will  gen- 
erate new  revenues  amounting  to  $4  bil- 
lion in  1974  and  $7  billion  a  year  by  1979 
In  our  view,  it  is  particularly  appropri- 
ate that  this  amendment  be  considered 
in    conjuncUon    with    the    amendment 
which    Senators    Long.    KxtnmiY.    and 
MoNDALK   propose  to  offer  providLing  a 
$6.6  billion  antirecession  tax  cut.  That 
amendment,  which  we  have  all  joined  In 
cosponsoring,  gives  the  taxpayer  the  op- 
tion of  taking  either  a  $190  tax  credit  or 
an  $825  personal  exemption  for  himself 
and  each  dependent.  That  amendment 
also   includes    the    "work    bonus"   plan 
which  gives  low-income  workers  with 
<  children  a  refundable  tax  credit  to  ease 
the  Increasing  burden  of  the  social  secur- 
ity payroll  tax  on  the  lowest  Income 
groups.    By    acting    favorably    on    the 
amendment  I  am  introducing  today  and 
the     Long-Kennedy-Mondale     amend- 
ment, the  Senate  will  be  able  to  preserve 
the  antirecession  aspects  of  the  tax-cut 
amendment,  while  largely  offsetting  Its 
long-term  revenue  loss.  Before  proceed- 
ing to  a  brief  explanation  of  the  reforms 
we  propose.  I  would  point  out  to  the 
Senate  that  although  these  reforms  are 
being  offered  in  one  amendment,  we  do 
intend  to  divide  the  question  so  that  sep- 
arate votes  will  occur  on  each  of  the 
amendment's  four  sections.  These  in- 
clude: 

Repeal  of  the  provision  giving  special 
tax  status  to  a  "Domestic  International 
Sale  Corporation"— DISC:  Under  exist- 
ing law,  any  corporation  may  elect  a  spe- 
cial status  under  which  it  pays  no  direct 
taxes  if  95  percent  of  its  gross  receipts 
and  95  percent  of  its  assets  are  export  re- 
lated. Its  shareholders  are  taxed  on  only 
one-half  of  the  corporation's  Income  or 
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the  amount  distributed  as  dividends 
whichever  is  greater,  allowing  the  indefl- 
nite  deferral  of  taxes  on  the  other  half 
Most  of  these  DISC  corporations  were 
specifically  created  as  subsidiaries  of 
large  companies  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
taking  advantage  of  this  particular  loop, 
hole  in  the  law.  Some  80  percent  of  these 
corporations  are  owned  wholly  by  com- 
panies with  individual  assets  exceeding 
$100  million.  " 

There  may  have  been  some  superfi- 
cial rationale  for  the  DISC  provisions 
when  they  were  enacted  in  1971.  At  that 
time  the  United  States  was  faced  with 
a  serious  balance-of -payments  deficit  in- 
cluding for  the  first  time  In  recent  years  a 
deficit  of  trade  in  goods  and  services 
That  plcturThas  now  been  drastically 
,  altered  by  the  Increased  worldwide  de- 
mand for  our  exports,  agricultural  prod- 
ucts in  particular,  and  by  the  devalua- 
tion of  the  dollar.  The  result  was  a  $700 
million  trade  surplus  in  1974.  As  both 
the  General  Accounting  Office  and  the 
Treasury  Department  have  pointed  out 
there  is  little  or  no  evidence  that  the 
DISC  provisions  played  any  significant 
part  In  this  turnaround  in  our  trade 
balance.  What  the  provisions  have  ac- 
complished, however,  Is  to  roughly  double 
the    profit    rate    for    exporters    using 
DISC'S  as  measured  agaln.st  the  general 
profit  average  for  export-related  india- 
tnes.  Moreover,  the  revenue  loss  to  the 
Treasury  has  been  much  higher  than 
Congress  expected  it  to  be  when  we  en- 
acted DISC  in  1971.  Instead  of  the  $100 
million  loss  originally  estimated  for  1972 
and  the  $170  million  loss  estimated  for 
1973.  we  are  faced  with  losses  totaling 
$750  million  for  these  2  years  The  an- 
nual loss  In  1974  will  jump  to  $740  mU- 
non.   Our   amendment   would   end   the 
benefits  provided  by  this  loophole  for  any 
taxable  year  endhig  after  December  81 
1973.  Since  DISC'S  are  largely  an  ac- 
counting device,  utilized  by  corporations 
at  the  end  of  their  taxable  year  when  ex- 
port receipts,  assets,  and  income  are  ac- 
counted for.  termination  of  the  provi- 
sions as  of  the  current  tax  year  would 
not  be  unfair.  Taxes  on  income  previ- 
ously deferred  would  be  payable  In  equal 
assessments  over  10  years. 

Repeal  of  the  oU  depletion  allowance 
as  of  January  1.  1974:  As  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  and  most  Americans  are 
painfully  aware,  the  price  and  supply 
actions  taken  by  major  foreign  petroleum 
producers  over  the  past  year  have  he'ped 
to  bring  recordbreaking  profits  to  the 
huge  multinational  oil  companies.  While 
the  American  people  have  suffered  what 
in  many  cases  were  severe  hardships  be- 
cause of  the  energy  crisis,  these  oU  com- 
panies    garnered     windfall     profits    so 
huge  that  the  numbers  almost  defy  our 
imagination.  The  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal    Revenue    Taxation    estimates 
that  in  1974  the  after  tax  profits  on  do- 
mestic oU  production  alone  will  amount 
to  $9  bUlIon,  an  Increase  of  $5  billion 
over  the  record  profit  levels  of  1973. 
These  Increases  were  pure  windfalls  at- 
tributable In  part  to  the  hicreased  cost  of 
foreign  oil.  and,  In  part  to  a  deliberate 
decision  by  the  Federal  Energy  Office  to 
raise  the  price  of  domestic  oil. 


The  Congress  has  been  prevented  from 
directly  taxing  these  windfall  profits  by 
vehement  administration  opposition.  We 
propose,  therefore,  to  at  least  partially 
accomplish  the  same  goal  by  immediately 
ending  the  oil  depletion  allowance.  This 
recent  increase  in  oil  prices  presents  an 
opportunity  to  reduce  the  unjustifiable 
favoritism  our  tax  laws  give  to  this  In- 
dustry, without  requiring  oil  companies 
to  accept  income  below  last  year's  record- 
setting  levels.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
oil  companies  paid  only  6  percent  of  their 
Income  in  U.S.  taxes  in  1972. 

In  looking  at  the  history  of  the  tax 
treatment  of  the  oil  industry.  It  is  inter- 
eeting  to  note  Unt  in  the  early  pai't  of 
the  20th  century  the  tax  code  permitted 
the  oil  companies  to  utilize  a  "cost  deple- 
tion" syst«m.  In  other  words,  as  an  oil 
company  pumped  a  well,  it  was  allowed 
to  subtract  from  its  Income  an  amount 
suitable  to  cover  the  loss  in  the  value  of 
that  well  due  to  the  oil  that  had  been 
extracted.  The  amount  of  the  deduction 
was  based  on  the  cost  of  what  the  oil 
company  actually  lost,  and  the  system 
was  similar  to  depreciation  provisions 
which  allow  any  business  to  deduct  from 
Its  taxes  each  year  an  allowance  to  cover 
the  loss  of  value  that  comes  from  use  of 
buildings  and  equipment.  In  the  1920's, 
however,  a  drastic  change  was  made  In 
this  system.  There  were  difficulties  with 
the  cost  depletion  system  when  applied 
to  the  oil  Industry.  Although  It  Is  rela- 
tively easy  to  determine  how  much  a 
machine  is  worth  and  to  spread  that  cost 
out  over  the  machine's  useful  life,  it 
proved  more  difficult  for  the  IRS  to  de- 
termine how  much  oil  was  left  In  a  com- 
pany's well.  The  Industry  succeeded  In 
convincing  Congress  that  It  would  be 
easier  to  administer  the  tax  laws  If  In- 
stead of  using  a  depreciation  system 
based  on  actual  cost,  they  were  allowed 
to  deduct  a  set  percentage  of  their  in- 
come. This  was  set  at  27.5  percent — later 
reduced  to  22  percent — apparently  with- 
out any  economic  studies  or  justifica- 
tion. It  means  that  the  oil  companies  can 
ignore  for  tax  purposes  22  percent  of 
their  gross  Income  from  each  well.  Noth- 
ing limits  the  deductions  they  take  year 
after  year  to  the  actuad  value  of  the  well. 
Because  of  this  fixed  percentage  system, 
the  companies  recover  the  value  of  the 
oil  they  extract  not  once,  but  an  average 
of  16  times  over. 

More  importantly,  since  the  depletion 
allowance  Is  based  on  Income,  as  prices 
and  profits  skyrocket,  so  does  the  value 
of  the  allowance.  And  since  the  allowance 
has  no  relation  to  what  is  actually  left 
in  the  well,  the  oil  companies  do  not  have 
to  tell  IRS  anything  about  their  reserves. 
The  depletion  allowance  reduced  the  oil 
Industry's  tax  bill  by  about  15  percent 
In  1972.  Today  It  represents  a  revenue 
loss  to  the  Treasury  totaling  $2.6  billion 
8  year. 

The  administration  and  the  oU  Indus- 
try have  argued  that  the  companies  must 
be  allowed  to  maintain  what  I  regard  as 
an  unconscionable  profits  levels  in  order 
to  encourage  the  exploration  for  new 
sources  of  petroleum.  As  applied  to  the 
depletion  allowance,  this  Is  econonuc 
double  talk.  Since  only  about  10  percent 
of  exploratory  wells  strike  oil,  depletion 
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benefits  only  a  small  portion  of  the  high- 
risk  drilling.  As  long  as  percentage  deple- 
tion Is  retained,  the  companies  will 
Invest  their  money  in  existing  oil  fields 
in  order  to  be  more  certain  of  receiving 
the  depletion  subsidy.  Because  of  the 
provision  that  allows  a  producer  to  sub- 
tract up  to  50  percent  of  his  net  Income 
from  each  well,  the  biggest  subsidy  goes 
to  the  most  profitable  wells.  The  result 
is  the  overdriUing  of  known  oilfields  and 
the  abandonment  of  wells  that  are  only 
partially  pumped  since  It  costs  more  to 
get  at  the  deeper  oil. 

Finally,  the  depletion  allowance  acts  In 
a  way  which  Is  directly  contrary  to  what 
I  had  understood  our  national  energy 
policy  to  be — the  encouragement  of  the 
development  of  cheaper  and  more  abim- 
dant  sources  of  energy.  All  depletion 
allowances  for  minerals  are  based  on  the 
value  of  those  minerals  In  the  ground 
and  not  in  their  final  form.  Therefore, 
a  $7  barrel  of  oU  made  from  coal  will 
only  receive  a  depletion  allowance  based 
on  the  value  of  the  original  coal.  Since 
the  bulk  of  the  costs  of  producing  a  $7 
barrel  of  oil  from  liquefied  coal  lies  in  the 
processing  expenses  and  not  in  the  coal 
itself,  there  is  virtually  no  incentive  to 
move  to  this  alternative  supply.  Thus  an 
oil  company  producing  a  $7  barrel  of 
crude  oil  today  gets  a  tax  bonus  of  $1.30 
while  a  company  producing  the  same  $7 
barrel  of  oU  from  coal  liquefaction  re- 
ceives a  bonus  of  only  10  cents.  Those 
developing  other  alternatives  such  eis 
solar  energy  receive  no  bonus  at  all.  The 
present  tax  system  will  slow  the  needed 
movement  toward  new  energy  sources. 

Repeal  of  the  asset  depreciation  range 
system:  The  issue  involved  In  the  ADR 
system  is  in  many  ways  similar  to  that 
raised  by  the  use  of  percentage  deple- 
tion— should  the  deductions  allowed  for 
the  depreciation  of  an  asset  be  related 
to  the  actual  value  and  useful  life  of  the 
asset.  As  was  the  case  with  mineral  de- 
pletion in  the  1920's.  In  1971  the  Treasury 
abandoned  the  concept  that  the  tax  de- 
duction allowed  for  depreciation  should 
be  related  to  actual  cost  of  the  item  being 
depreciated.  The  Department  permitted 
corporate  taxpayers  to  depreciate  their 
capital  assets  up  to  20  percent  faster 
than  the  actual  useful  lives  of  these  as- 
sets. Just  as  with  oil  depletion,  once  we 
allow  tax  depreciation  to  exceed  eco- 
nomic depreciation,  we  provide  the  own- 
ers of  property  producing  taxable  income 
with  a  direct  subsidy  payment  from  the 
Treasury,  for  there  is  no  substantive  dif- 
ference between  giving  an  individual  or 
a  business  a  direct  handout  and  forgiving 
him  a  like  amount  In  taxes  due. 

The  major  rationale  that  has  been  put 
forward  to  justify  ADR  is  that  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  stimulate  investment  and,  there- 
fore, the  economy  generally.  Most  experts 
agree,  however,  that  there  is  a  little  evi- 
dence that  "liberalization"  of  this  type 
of  depreciation  will  have  much  effect  on 
investment.  This  concusion  is  at  least 
partially  borne  out  by  the  current  Treas- 
ury data  which  shows  that  business  htis 
moved  quite  slowly  In  adopting  the  ADR 
system.  If  ADR  had  a  strong  Investment 
incentive,  why  have  firms  not  moved 
more  quickly  to  adopt  the  system?  Even 
if  there ,  is  some  marginal  Investment 


stimulus  contained  In  ADR,  there  Is 
widespread  agreement  that  It  Is  one  of 
the  most  Inefficient  methods  of  achieving 
this  result.  Current  Investment  spending 
continues  to  run  at  a  record -high  rate, 
but  If  further  stimulus  Is  thought  to  be 
needed.  It  should  be  accomplished  by  in- 
creasing the  current  7-percent  invest- 
ment tax  credit  and  not  by  relying  on  the 
highly  Ineffective  and  costly  ADR  system. 
The  future  history  of  ADR  Is  likely  to 
follow  that  of  accelerated  depreciation 
after  1954 — a  very  gradual  adoption  with 
no  noticeable  Investment  stimuli,  but 
considerable  hidden  long-run  revenue 
losses  to  the  Treasury.  The  revenue  loss 
for  1974  alone  is  estimated  at  $1.4  billion. 

Strengthening  the  minimum  tax:  Our 
goal  here  is  to  make  more  effective  the 
minimum  tax,  which  was  passed  as  part 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  Each 
year  there  are  taxpayers  who  have  sub- 
stantial Income  which  is  not  included  in 
their  regular  tax  base  because  of  income 
exclusions  thought  to  be  justified  for  so- 
cial or  economic  reasons.  While  Congress 
continued  to  recognize  a  need  for  these 
exclusions,  we  also  recognized  a  basic 
inequity  in  permitting  a  relatively  few 
wealthy  taxpayers  to  escape  UabUity  en- 
tirely by  investing  their  resources  solely 
in  tax-free,  income-producing  assets. 
But  the  means  chosen  to  limit  one  loop- 
hole created  further  loopholes  of  its  own. 
The  result  has  been  that  instead  of  the 
minimum  statutory  tax  rate  of  10  per- 
cent, the  effective  rate  of  the  minimum 
tax  for  Individuals  has  been  only  4  per- 
cent. Our  amendment  proposes  to  modify 
the  two  deductions  which  have  been  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  failure  of  the 
minimum  tax  concept,  first,  the  automa- 
tic $30,000  exclusion,  and  second,  the 
deduction  for  all  other  income  taxes  paid. 
We  would  reduce  the  $30,000  exclusion 
to  $10,000  which  would  subject  substan- 
tial amounts  of  income  to  the  minimum 
tax  which  are  now  tax-free  and,  at  the 
same  time,  avoid  any  deleterious  Impact 
on  low-  and  middle-income  taxpayers 
with  modest  tax  preference  income  such 
as  a  capital  gain  on  the  sale  of  their 
home.  We  would  also  eliminate  the  al- 
lowance for  the  deductions  of  other  taxes 
paid  which  was  added  on  the  Senate 
fioor  with  little  debate  as  to  its  merit 
or  effect.  To  allow  taxpayers  with  large 
amounts  of  preference  income  a  credit 
for  the  relatively  low  tax  that  he  does 
pay  on  nonpreference  Income  defeats  the 
very  purpose  of  the  minimum  tax.  The 
tax  on  "regular"  income  is  simply  un- 
related to  the  tax  on  the  preferred  in- 
come which  Is  escaping  taxation.  It  is 
illogical  to  establish  a  tax  on  the  pref- 
erence income,  and  then  allow  a  deduc- 
tion for  the  taxes  paid  on  regular  in- 
come. It  is  worth  noting  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  Itself  acknowledged 
that  changes  In  the  minimum  tax  are 
necessary.  Former  Treasury  Secretary 
Schultz  note^l  In  testifying  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  last  year 
that  "experience  with  the  minimum  tax 
since  1969  reveals  that  the  provision  has 
not  been  effective  in  requiring  every  In- 
dividual to  pay  a  reasonable  amcimt  of 
tax  based  on  a  substantial  portion  of  his 
income." 

In  conclusion,  it  Is  clear  to  those  of  us 
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sponsoring  this  amendment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  meaningful  tax  reform  is  now 
long  overdue.  We  believe  that  repealing 
unnecessary  and  costly  tax  preferences 
and  beginning  the  process  of  restoring 
fundamental  tax  equity  should  be  among 
the  highest  of  our  priorities.  Recent 
events  have  undermined  pvibllc  confid- 
ence in  our  tax  system  that  by  Its  very 
nature  relies  on  voluntcuiy  compliance 
by  the  American  taxpayer.  The  16th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  ratified 
In  1913,  empowers  the  Congress  to  levy 
taxes  on  "incomes  from  whatever  source 
derived."  But  over  the  years,  since  the 
passage  of  that  amendment,  we  have 
chosen  to  depart  from  that  standard  and 
put  into  the  law  a  special  exception  for 
this  kind  of  income  or  a  special  deduction 
for  that  kind,  an  exclusion,  a  waiver,  a 
special  low  rate,  or  some  other  kind  of 
loophole;  E^?ery  time  this  was  done.  It  ex- 
cused some  small,  privileged  group  from 
paying  what  could  and  would  have  been 
collected  if  Congress  had  stuck  to  the 
16th  amendment  and  taxed  'income, 
from  whatever  source  derived."  The 
American  people  have,  quite  rightly,  had 
enoiigh  of  such  a  system,  and  we  believe 
It  Is  our  obligation  as  their  representa- 
tives to  act  to  help  remedy  the  public 
discontent  and  discomfort  with  our  tax 
system  which  is  so  prevalent  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  amendment  and  various  technical 
information  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  material  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  sis  follows: 

AiaNDMSNT    No.     1360 
At  tbe  end  of  the  bill  luaert  the  following 
new  sectloiu: 

Sxc.  4.  TatMjttATioti  or  Speczaz,  Tax  Trkat- 
iczMT  roB  Domestic  International 
Sales  CkiRPOKAnoNS. 

(a)  TERMINATION  OF  EXEMPTION  PROVI- 
SIONS.— Section  901  of  tbe  Internal  Rvenue 
Oo<l0  of  1964  (relating  to  tax  ezMnptlon  of 
a  DISC)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "This  section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  taxable  year  beginning  after 
December  31.  1973." 

(b)  Termination  of  DISC'S. — Section  992 
(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964 
(relating  to  definition  of  a  DISC)  is  amended 

by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tbe  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(4)  TERMINATION. — Notwithstanding  any 
othix  provision  of  this  part,  no  corporation 
shall  be  treated  as  a  DISC  or  former  DISC 
for  any  taxable  year  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 81.  1973." 

(c)  DiBTRiBTrnoNs  BT  DISC'S  Terminated. — 
Section  995 (b)  of  the  mtemal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  deemed  distributions  of 
DISC  Income)  is  amended  by  adding  at  tbe 
end  thereof  tbe  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  DisTRiBTrnoNs  trpoN  termination. — 
"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  corporation  which 
was  a  DISC,  or  former  DISC,  for  a  taxable 
year  ending  after  December  31,  1972,  and  be- 
fore January  1,  1974,  and  to  which  tbe  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (2)  do  not  apply  for  the 
succeeding  taxable  jeax,  a  Aiarebolder  of  the 
corporation  shall  be  deemed  to  have  received 
(at  the  time  specified  in  subparagraph  (B) ) 
a  distribution  taxable  as  a  dividend  equal  to 
bis  pro  rata  share  of  the  DISC  Income  of  such 
corporation  accumulated  during  the  Imme- 
dl^ely  preceding  consecutive  taxable  years 
for  which  the  corporation  was  a  DISC. 

"(B)  Distributions  described  In  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  received  in 
equal  Installments  on  the  last  day  of  each  of 


tbe  10  taxable  years  of  tbe  coiporatlon  fol- 
lowing the  taxable  year  ending  before  Jan- 
uary 1.  1974." 

Sec.  6.  Repeal  or  Percentaoe  Dbtlstion  roR 
Oil  AMD  Oas  PaoDt7snoN. 

(a)  Repeal  op  on.  and  oas  dbplction.  (1) 
SecUon  ei3(b)(l)(A)  of  tbe  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964,  as  amwridml  (20  VAX3.  818 
(b)(1)(A)),  is  amended  by  deleting  tbe 
words  "oU  and  gas  wells"  and  by  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "certain  gas  wells  as 
defined  In  subsection  (e)  of  this  section." 

(g)  Section  ei3(b)(7)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by 

(A)  deleting  "or"  at  tbe  end  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  thereof; 

(B)  by  deleting  tbe  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B)  thereof  and  by  Inserting  In 
lieu  tbereof  ";  or";  and 

(C)  by  Inserting  tbe  following  new  sub- 
paragraph after  such  subparagraph  (B) : 
"(C)  oil  and  gas  wells." 

(b)  Certain  oas  wkllb.  Section  613  of  tbe 
Internal  Revenue  of  1964  (20  T7.S.C.  693)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end  tbereof  tb* 
foUowlng  new  subsection: 

"  (e)  Special  rttlb  tor  certain  oas  welub. 
"(1)  Tbe  gas  wells  referred  to  In  section 
613(b)(1)(A)  are— 

(A)  wells  producing  regtilated  natural  gas. 
to  tbe  extent  of  such  production,  and 

(B)  wells  producing  natural  gas  sold  under 
a  fixed  contract  to  the  extent  of  such  pro- 
duction. 

"(2)  (A)  Tbe  term  'natural  gas  sold  under 
a  fixed  contract'  means  domestic  natural 
gas  sold  by  the  producer  under  a  contract, 
in  effect  on  April  10,  1974,  and  all  times 
thereafter  before  such  sale,  under  which  the 
price  for  such  gas  cannot  be  adjusted  to  re- 
flect to  any  extent  tbe  Increase  m  liabilities 
of  tbe  seller  for  tax  under  this  section  by 
reason  of  the  repeal  of  percentage  depletion. 
Price  Increases  subsequent  to  April  10,  1974 
shall  be  presumed  to  tatce  Increases  in  tax 
liabilities  Into  account  unless  tbe  taxpayer 
demonstrates  the  contrary  by  clear  and  con- 
vincing evidence. 

"(B)  Tbe  term  'natural  gas'  means  any 
product  (other  than  crude  oil)  of  an  oil  or 
gas  w^  If  a  deduction  for  depletion  is  al- 
lowed under  section  611  with  respect  to  such 
product. 

"(C)  Tbe  term  'domestic'  refers  to  petro- 
leum from  an  oil  or  gas  well  located  In  the 
United  States  or  in  a  poeseeslon  of  the  United 
States. 

"(D)  The  term  'crude  oil'  includes  a  natu- 
ral gas  liquid  recovered  from  a  gas  well  In 
lease  separators  or  field  facilities. 

"(E)  The  term  "regulated  natural  gas' 
means  domestic  natural  gas  produced  and 
sold  by  tbe  producer,  prior  to  January  1, 
1976,  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  tbe  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  the  price  for  which 
has  not  been  adjusted  to  reflect  to  any  ex- 
tent tbe  increase  In  liability  of  the  seller  for 
tax  by  reason  of  tbe  repeal  of  percentage 
depletion.  Price  Increases  subsequent  to 
AprU  10,  1974  shall  be  presumed  to  take  in- 
creases in  tax  liabilities  Into  account  unless 
the  taxpayer  demonstrates  the  contrary  by 
clear  and  convincing  evidence." 

(c)  ErrEcnvE  dates.  The  amendment  made 
by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section 
shall  apply  to  oil  and  gas  produced  on  or 
after  January  1,  1974. 

Sec.  6.  Termination  of  Permitted  Class  Ijfk 
Variance. 

(a)  In  Qeneral. — Section  167  (m)  (1)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating 
to  class  Ufe  In  general)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  last  sentence. 

(b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  applies  with  respect  to 
property  placed  In  service  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  Minimum  Tax. 

(a)  In  General. — Section  56  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  Im- 


position of  minimum  tax  for  tax  preferences) 
U  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c); 

(2)  by  striking  out  subaeoUon  (a)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  tbereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(a)  In  OeneraL — In  addition  to  tba 
otbar  taxes  Impoeerl  by  this  chapter,  there  la 
hereby  Imposed  for  each  taxable  year,  with 
respect  to  Income  of  every  person,  a  tax 
equal  to  10  percent  of  tbe  amount  (If  any) 
by  which  tbe  sum  of  the  Items  of  tax  pi«f. 
erence  exceeds  tbe  escludable  amount."; 

(3)  by  stmox*  out  "tSaOOO"  In  subseotton 
(b)  (1)  (B)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"•10,000";  and 

(4)  by  inserting  a  new  subsection  (c)  u 
fcHlows: 

"(c)  TfX  tbe  purpose  of  subsection  (a)  of 
tbls  subsection,  the  excludable  amount  abaU 
be  IIO.OOO." 

(b)  Effective  Date. — ^Tb»  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shaU  apply  to  taxable 
years   beginning   after   December   31,   1978. 

Fact  Shext  on  DISC 
DISC  provisions  of  tbs  Tax  Code  allow 
spedally  organized  export  corporations  to 
defer  indefinitely  tbe  tax  on  one-half  of 
their  income.  Iliere  is  no  evidence  that  DISC 
provisions  provide  an  extra  stimulus  to  ez« 
ports.  But  they  will  cost  the  U.S.  Treasury 
•740  million  In  1974,  primarily  In  the  form 
of  subsidies  to  large  corporations.  Our 
amendment  would  terminate  tbe  unjustified 
DISC  subsidy. 

HOW  DISC  PROVISIONS  WORK 

Under  existing  law,  a  corporation  may 
elect  to  be  a  DISC  (a  Domestic  Internatlontl 
Sales  Corporation)  If  at  least  95%  of  Iti 
gross  receipts,  and  at  least  95%  of  its  asseti, 
are  export-related.  DISCS  are  completely  free 
from  normal  income  taxes.  Sharehotders, 
however,  are  taxable  on  one-half  of  the 
DISC'S  Income  each  year,  or  the  amount 
distributed  as  dividends,  whichever  Is  great- 
er. Thus,  DISCS  In  effect  allow  indefinite  tax 
deferral  on  one-half  of  export  Income. 

In  practice,  DISCs  are  most  often  paper 
corporations  established  by  other  large  cor- 
porations merely  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
tax  benefits  for  exports.  A  DISC  need  not 
satisfy  normal  requirements  of  corporate 
capitalization,  but  need  have  only  $2500  In 
assets.  In  1972,  22%  of  the  Income  received 
by  all  DISCS  was  earned  by  eight  DISCt 
with  gross  receipts  over  $100  million,  and 
over  80%  of  the  2,249  DISCs  were  owned  by 
corporations  with  assets  of  over  $100  million. 
These  large  corporations  can  channel  their 
exports,  on  either  a  sale  or  commission  basis, 
through  DISCS  they  have  created,  and  thus 
receive  substantial  tax  benefits. 

revenue  CAIN  PROM  TERMINATION  OP  DISC 
BSNEFIT8 

Terminating  DISC  benefits  \mder  our 
amendment  would  gain  an  estimated  $815 
million  in  1974.  $740  million  of  this  auount 
comes  from  revenue  which  would  otherwlsi 
have  been  lost  in  1974  under  the  DISC  pro- 
visions. And  $75  million  comes  from  the 
estimated  tax'  revenue  which  would  be  pay- 
able in  1974  on  DISC  Income  deferred  la 
prior  years. 

DISC    PROVISIONS    HAVE    HAD    NO   DSMONSTRABLI 
RFPEOr  ON  INCREASINO  OUR  EXPORT  TRADE 

The  vs.  In  1»T8  enjoyed  a  $700  milboo 
trade  surplus,  with  an  unprecedented  $70 
bUllon  In  exports.  But  when  the  DISC  pro- 
visions were  orlgmally  enacted  in  1971,  tbs 
nation  was  facing  a  serious  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit,  including  for  the  first  time  in 
recent  years  a  deficit  In  trade  of  goods  and 
services.  According  to  tbe  International  Eco- 
nomic Report  of  the  President,  the  tiim- 
around  in  the  UJ3.  tradeibalanoe  was  caused 
primarily  by  increased  world-wide  demand 
for  our  agrlcult\iral  and  manufactured  ex- 
ports, and  the  15%  devaluation  of  the  dollar 
over  the  past  two  ytars.  During  1971  and  tbs 
first  half  of   1972  our  demand  for  foreign 
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products  was  strong,  and  economic  slow- 
downs abroad  reduced  demand  for  our  ex- 
ports, producing  a  negative  trade  balance, 
smce  then,  however,  export  demand  has 
increased,  tbe  prices  of  our  exports  have  be- 
come more  competitive,  and  higher  relative 
prices  abroad  have  reduced  our  demand  for 
ImpM^s. 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  any  part  of  tbls 
trade  turn-around  Is  due  to  tbe  tax  benefits 
provided  under  DISC.  In  fact,  the  OAO  bas 
reported  that  DISC  "Is  not  considered  to 
have  had  much  influence  toward  Increasing 
U.S.  exports  to  data.  Neither  has  it  resulted 
In  exporters  lowering  their  prices  to  meet 
competition."  And  a  recent  Treasury  Depart- 
ment report  prepared  pursuant  to  the  DISC 
statute  gives  no  convincing  evidence  that  the 
tax  subsidy  under  DISC  Is  having  an  effect 
on  our  exports  or  balance  of  trade.  Although 
the  Treasury  analysis,  which  covers  data 
from  calendar  year  1972,  shows  that  selected 
firms  utilizing  DISCs  Increased  their  exports 
14.1%,  slightly  more  than  tbe  total  UJS.  ex- 
port growth  by  12.4%  in  that  year,  the  Treas- 
ury makes  no  claim  that  these  figures  are 
statistically  significant  and  admits  that  their 
conclusion  Is  "highly  tentative."  The  Treas- 
ury Report  did  show,  however,  that  the  15% 
profit  rate  for  exporters  using  DISCs  has  been 
atKJut  twice  the  8%  rate  of  retvim  for  those 
Industries  in  which  DISCs  predominate,  and 
Wat  the  revenue  loes  has  been  much  higher 
than  Congress  expected  when  It  enacted 
DISC  in  1971.  The  revenue  loss  was  an  esti- 
mated $250  million  in  1972  and  $500  million 
in  1973,  Instead  of  tbe  originally  predicted 
$100  million  m  1972  and  $170  mllUon  In  1973. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Our  amendment  would  make  DISC  benefits 
unavailable  for  any  taxable  year  beginning 
after  December  31,  1973.  Since  DISCs  are 
largely  an  accounting  device,  utilized  by  cor- 
porations at  tbe  end  of  their  taxable  years 
when  export  receipts,  assets,  and  income  are 
accounted  for,  terminating  the  DISC  provi- 
sions as  of  this  tax  year  would  work  no  un- 
fairness. Taxes  on  income  previously  deferred 
would  be  payable  In  equal  assessments  over 
ten  years. 

Pact  Sheet  on  Peoposxd  Repeal  op  Percent- 
age Depletion  for  Oil  and  Oas 

This  provision  would  abolish  tbe  percent- 
age depletion  allowance  as  of  January  1,  1974, 
for  all  oil  extraction  and  for  natural  gas  not 
under  Federal  price  control  or  already  com- 
mitted under  fixed-price  contracts.  The  an- 
nual revenue  gain  over  five  years  would  be  as 
follows: 

(In  billions  of  dollani 
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Of  the  revenue  gain  from  abolition,  all  but 
about  $0.2  billion  Is  traceable  to  tbe  elimi- 
nation of  percentage  depletion  on  domes- 
tic oil.  The  estimates  for  domestic  oil  are 
based  on  an  average  price  of  crude  Increas- 
ing gradually  from  $6.50  per  barrel  In  1974 
to  a  world  price  of  $9  in  1978.  as  assumed  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation. 

HOW  depletion  works 
The  percentage  depletion  option  now  per- 
mits 22  percent  of  the  gross  revenues  from 
oil  and  gas  extraction  to  go  entirely  free  of 


Federal  Income  tax,  up  to  half  of  the  pro- 
ducer's before-tax  profits.  For  a  successful 
well,  percentage  depletion  can  provide  a  total 
tax  deduction  much  larger  than  tbe  alterna- 
tive of  depreclatmg  the  investment  In  the 
well,  as  would  be  done  by  investors  in  other 
businesses.  As  a  restilt  of  this  and  other  tax 
preferences,  major  oil  companies  paid  only 
about  6  percent  of  their  income  In  UjS.  In- 
come taxes  in  1972.  For  Instance,  Gulf  paid 
1.2  percent;  liobU,  1.3  percent;  Texaco,  1.7 
percent;  SoCal,  2  percent;  Aroo.  3.7  percent; 
Exxon,  6.5  percent;  and  Standard  of  Indiana, 
10.2  percent. 

Percentage  depletion  has  been  defended  in 
the  past  as  an  incentive  to  exploration  and 
drilling.  For  this  purpose.  It  always  has  been 
a  very  costly  form  of  subsidy,  and  It  Is  less 
effective  per  dollar  than  a  subsidy  or  tax 
credit  applied  directly  to  the  desired  activ- 
ities. 

The  new  high  prices  of  oil  render  percent- 
age depletion  much  more  expensive  than 
before  and,  at  the  same  time,  remove  any 
Justification  for  it,  because  today's  oil  prices 
provide  ample  incentive  for  oil  development 
without  any  subsidy.  Developmert  activity 
now  Is  constrained  not  by  any  lack  of  incen- 
tive but  by  the  physical  capacity  of  the  In- 
dustry and  Its  equipment  suppliers. 

The  recent  increase  in  oil  prices  Indeed 
presents  an  opportunity  to  abolish  this  aspect 
of  undue  favoritism  In  the  tax  system  with- 
out reducmg  the  Incomes  of  oil  Investors 
from  last  year's  levels.  On  the  contrary,  oil  in- 
comes will  go  up  anyway.  Depletion  should 
be  abolished  now  before  it  again  becomes 
embedded  In  the  new  income  levels,  the  asset 
values,  and  the  cost  structure  of  the  oil 
business. 

RELATIONSHIP   TO   THE    WATS    AND    MEANS    SILL 

The  Ways  and  Means  bill  repeals  depletion 
in  gradual  steps  from  1975  through  1978.  Its 
provision  on  depletion  would  have  virtually 
no  effect  In  1974.  Our  proposal  would  retxirn 
significant  revenues  to  the  public  treasury 
from  ballooning  oil  profits  beginning  this 
year.  Oil  Industry  profits  in  1973  rose  some 
55  percent  over  1972,  according  to  Business 
Week.  Company  reports  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1974  indicate  another  very  large  Jump  for 
this  year.  After  their  accountants  had  done 
everything  possible  to  mmimlze  below-the- 
llne  profits,  Texaco  reported  after-tax  earn- 
ings up  again  by  123  percent;  SoCal,  92  per- 
cent; Standard  of  Indiana,  81  percent;  CKOf, 
76  percent;  Mobile,  66  percent;  Shell,  51  per- 
cent; and  Exxon,  39  percent. 

This  proposal  separates  the  repeal  of  per- 
"centage  depletion  from  the  other  provisions 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Tax  Package,  because 
depletion  has  been  the  subject  of  hearings 
and  public  debate  for  many  years  and  the  Is- 
sue is  familiar  to  everyone.  Action  should  be 
taken  now  to  close  this  major  loophole  as  the 
first  step  toward  satisfying  public  demand 
for  fair  taxation  of  oil  Income.  The  other  pro- 
visions of  the  Ways  and  Means  package  are 
sufficiently  new  and  complex  to  warrant  more 
deliberate  procedures.  This  proposal  Is  not 
Intended  to  detract  in  any  way  ftom  tbe 
need  to  consider  these  other  measures  In 
due  course. 

SACKCaOUND    OF    THE    ASSET    DEPRECIATION 
RANGE    SYSTEM 

The  ADR  system  permits  a  corporate  tax- 
payer to  depreciate  capital  assets  within  a 
range  of  up  to  20  '"^  faster  than  the  useful 
lives  of  these  assets  as  defined  by  Treasury 
guidelines  on  useful  lives  in  1971.  Many  peo- 
ple believed  that  the  Treasury  was  exceeding 
its  statutory  authority  In  administratively 
changing  the  depreciation  system.  In  part 
due  to  public  and  Congressional  protest,  the 
Administration  submitted  a  modified  version 
of  ADR  to  Congress  in  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1971.  On  November  12,  1971,  the  Senate  came 
within  two  votes  of  rejecting  ADR. 


ADR  abandons  a  concept  which  had  been 
an  Integral  part  of  the  tax  laws  for  40  years — 
namely,  that  deductions  for  depreciation  of 
capital  assets  must  be  based  on  the  actual 
useful  life  of  the  asset.  Once  we  depart  from 
this  concept  and  allow  tax  depreciation  to 
exceed  economic  depreciation,  the  owners  of 
property  producing  taxable  Income  are  In 
effect  receiving  subsidy  payments  from  tbe 
Treasury.  There  is  no  mathematical  differ- 
ence between  giving  an  Individual  or  busi- 
ness a  direct  handout  and  forgiving  him  a 
like  amount  in  taxes  due. 

In  announcing  the  ADR  in  January  of  1971, 
President  Nixon  stated  that  "a  liberalization 
of  depreciation  allowances  is  essentially  a 
change  In  the  timing  of  a  tax  liability."  This 
statement  is  mistaken  and  represents  a  con- 
fusion between  the  consequences  of  a  "liber- 
alization" In  depreciation  allowances  fcr  a 
single  asset  or  aasets  of  a  single  year  or  even 
a  limited  number  of  years  and  the  permanent 
■  liberalization"  established  by  ADR.  Experts 
in  this  field  have  estimated  that  by  1980  the 
ADR  system  will  have  resulted  m  up  to  a  $3d 
blUlon  permanent  revenue  loss  to  the  Treas- 
ury. Thus  ADR  Is  not  simply  a  change  In  the 
timing  of  tax  payments  or  reducing  payments 
now  In  return  for  a  tax  liability  in  the  future. 
It  represents  a  repeating  and  acciimulatlng 
loss  In  tax  revenues  year  after  year,  a  loss 
which  will  ultimately  grow  along  with  tbe 
general  rate  of  growth  of  the  economy  and 
in  particular  the  rate  of  growth  In  equipment 
subject  to  the  tax  depreciation. 

The  major  rationale  which  has  been  put 
forward  to  Justify  ADR  is  that  It  will  stimu- 
late Investment  and  therefore  the  economy 
generally.  Many  experts  In  this  area,  how- 
ever, do  not  agree  that  this  Is  the  case.  Pro- 
fessor Robert  Eisner  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity who  has  spent  many  years  studying 
the  subject  of  asset  depreciation  earlier  tbls 
year  testified  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Conmalttee  that  "there  U  little  evi- 
dence that  liberalization'  of  depreciation  al- 
lowances of  this  type  will  have  much  effect 
on  Investment."  He  went  on  to  note  that  "if 
the  objective  were  to  Increase  investment 
spending,  economic  analysis  makes  clear  that 
a  far  more  effective  device,  dollar  for  dollar 
of  tax  loss  to  the  Treasury,  would  be  some 
form  of  direct  Investment  subsidy  or  tax 
credit."  It  should  be  noted  that  an  invest- 
ment tax  credit  to  stimulate  capital  invest- 
ment was  also  adopted  as  part  of  tbe  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1971  providing  ample  tax  relief 
and  Investment  incentives  for  corporations. 

The  other  argument  of  the  ADR  propo- 
nents revolved  around  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  U.S.  producers.  As  nearly  all  econo- 
mists will  agree,  this  Is  a  spurious  argument. 
There  is  no  empirical  evidence  that  those 
countries  with  the  lowest  taxes  on  capital 
have  higher  rates  of  economic  growth.  In 
fact,  among  the  major  industrial  countries 
the  converse  appears  to  be  true.  If  the  goal 
were  to  stimulate  capital  formation,  ADR  is 
a  very  Ineffective  and  costly  stimulus.  In 
part,  this  Is  refiected  by  the  current  data 
".vhich  show  that  business  has  moved  very 
slowly  in  adopting  ADR.  If  ADR  has  a  strong 
Investment  Incentive,  why  have  firms  not 
moved  more  quickly  to  adopt  the  new  pro- 
posals? Its  complexity  also  appears  to  be  dis- 
criminating against  the  smaller  business 
firms.  The  current  Treastuy  data  Indicate 
that  the  system  is  being  adopted  by  the  large 
conglomerates  but  not  the  smaller  proprle- 
torsiiips  and  partnerships.  Apparently  the 
complex  provisions  can  only  be  interpreted 
by  the  larger  firms.  Major  improvements  in 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  has  come  from 
the  devaluation  of  the  dollar  rather  than  tax 
giveaways  to  business.  The  future  history  of 
ADR  Is  likely  to  follow  that  of  accelerated 
depreciation  after  1954 — a  very  gradual  adop- 
tion with  no  noticeable  Investment  stimuli, 
but  considerable  hidden  long-run  revenus 
costs. 
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Estimated  revenue  loss  due  to  ADR 

1971    $300  million 

1972 $900  mUllon 

1973 $1^  blUlon 

1974 91.4  billion 

Estimated  revenue  gaina  if  ADR  it  repealed 

1974 $400  mUllon 

1975 tl.O  billion 

1976 $1.8  billion 

1977 $1.7  billion 

1978 _ $2.0  blUlon 

Stkxngthkn  the  Mnmnnc  Tax  ' 

FtJBPOSK 

1.  Repeal  the  step  In  the  calculation  of  the 
minimum  tax  which  ciirrently  allows  a  de- 
duction for  other  taxes  paid. 

2.  Reduce  the  current  $30,000  exclusion 
from  the  minimum  tax  to  $10,000. 

The  proposed  amendment  makes  no  change 
In  the  list  of  tax  preferences  subject  to  the 
minimum  tax,  and  no  change  In  the  current 
10%  rate  of  the  minimum  tax.  It  affects  only 
the  deduction  for  taxes  paid  and  the  $30,000 
exclusion,  the  moet  obvious  loopholes  In  the 
current  mlnlmixm  tax.  The  combined  revenue 
gain  from  both  provisions  woxild  be  $860  mil- 
lion. 

CmtRENT  LAW 

The  minimum  tax  was  enacted  by  Congress 
as  part  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  In  an 
effort  to  Insiire  that  persons  with  substantial 
amounts  of  untaxed  income  would  pay  at 
least  a  modest  tax  on  such  Income.  Under 
the  present  minimum  tax,  a  person  is  taxed 
at  the  flat  rate  of  10%  on  the  sum  of  bis  In- 
come from  certain  tax  preferences,  which  in- 
clude most,  but  not  all,  of  the  major  prefer- 
ences In  the  tax  code:  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion on  real  property,  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion Of  personal  property  subject  to  a  net 
lease,  amortization  of  certlHed  pollution  con- 
trol facilities,  amortization  of  railroad  roll- 
ing stoclc,  stock  options,  reserves  for  losses  on 
bad  debts  of  financial  Institutions,  depletion, 
capital  gains,  and  amortization  of  on-the-job 
training  and  chUd  care  facilities. 

Before  the  mlnlnaum  tax  Is  applied,  how- 
ever, a  taxpayer  gets  two  important  deduc- 
tions from  his  preference  Income:  First,  an 
automatic  $30,000  exclusion:  Second,  a  de- 
duction for  the  regular  Income  tax  he  pays. 
These  two  deductions  are  largely  responsible 
for  the  failure  of  the  minimum  tax  to  ful- 
fill Its  promise. 

DxntJcnoN  ran  taxss  pad 

This  deduction  allows  substantial  numbers 
of  taxpayers  to  avoid  the  minimum  tax  com- 
pletely, even  though  they  have  large  amounts 
of  income  from  tax  preferences.  In  practice, 
the  deduction  Is  an  "Kxecutlve  Suite"  loc^- 
hole.  since  one  of  its  principal  effect  is  to  al- 
low highly  paid  executives  to  use  the  large 
amount  of  regular  taxes  they  pay  on  their 
salaries  as  an  offset  against  Income  they  re- 
ceive from  tax  preferences.  The  following 
example  illustrates  the  point: 


B 


Pr«f>nnc«  Incom* 

ft«(«lsf  tax  on  salary... 


$100,000 
100.  000 


1100.  000 

0 


BsM  for  Miainnim  tax . 
Miniaiun  lai 


100,  000 
10.  OCO 


Individual  A.  who  has  $100,000  In  Income 
from  tax  preferences  but  pays  $100,000  in 
regular  taxes  on  his  salary,  owes  no  mini- 
mum tax.  Individual  B,  who  has  8100.000  In 
income  from  the  same  tax  preferences,  but 
who  pays  no  regular  taxes,  owes  a  minimum 
tax  of  $10,000.  The  minimum  tax  should 
operate  equally  on  individuals  A  and  B,  yet 
the  deduction  for  ta.Tes  paid  lets  A  escape 
the  minimum  tax  altogether. 

Contrary  to  arguments  raised  In  the  past 
against  the  proposal  to  repeal  the  deduction 


for  taxes  paid,  this  reform  would  have  on)y 
a  marginal  impact  on  capital  gains.  Tor  In- 
dividuals, the  change  would  increase  the  ef- 
fective tax  rate  on  capital  gains  in  the  high- 
est bracket  from  lU  present  level  of  36.6% 
to  40%.  But  the  top  40%  rate  would  apply 
only  to  that  portion  of  capital  gains  over 
$460,000,  and  It  is  still  a  bargain  rate  com- 
pared to  tl>«  70%  tax  rate  on  ordinary  Income 
at  such  levels.  In  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969,  the  maximum  effective' tax  rate  on  cap- 
ital gains  was  Increased  from  26%  to  36.5%, 
with  no  measurable  effect  on  the  Investment 
community  or  the  flow  of  capital  to  business. 
For  corporations,  the  change  would  Increaise 
the  effective  tax  rate  on  capital  gains  from 
30.75%  to  33.76%.  The  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969  Increased  the  rate  from  25%  to  30%,  For 
all  but  the  smallest  corporations,  the  tax 
rate  on  ordinary  Income  is  48%. 

THE    S30,000    EXCLUSION 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment  would 
reduce  the  existing  $30,000  exclusion  to 
$10,000.  The  present  level  was  set  far  too  high 
by  the  1969  Act.  It  enables  wealthy  taxpayers 
to  enjoy  their  first  $30,000  In  tax  loophole 
Income,  completely  free  of  the  minimum  tax. 
This  was  the  provUlon  used  by  President 
Nixon  to  reduce  his  minimum  tax  to  zero  In 
1971  and  1972,  and  to  near-zero  In  1970. 

By  reducing  the  level  to  $10,000,  substantial 
amounts  of  Income  that  are  currently  tax- 
free  will  become  subject  to  the  minimum 
tax.  At  the  same  time,  the  $10,000  level  will 
be  high  enough  to  prevent  any  substantial 
deleterious  impact  on  low  and  middle- income 
taxpayers  with  the  modest  tax  preference  in- 
come such  as  a  capital  gain  on  the  sale  of  a 
home.  In  addition,  the  $10,000  level  wUl  avoid 
any  unnecessary  Inconvenience  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  minimum  tax,  since  it 
wlU  not  require  the  forms  to  be  filed  or  the 
tax  to  be  paid  on  modest  amounts  of  Ux 
preference  Income. 

EFTECT  OF  CUHRENT  LOOPHOLES 

Individuals 

In  1971, 100,000  individuals  with  tax  prefer- 
ences  totaling  $6.3  bUllon  paid  $169  mUllon 
In  minimum  tax,  for  an  effective  tax  rate  of 
only  2.7%,  compared  to  the  statutory  rate  of 
10%.  Of  this  group,  75,000  Individuals,  re- 
porting preference  income  of  $2.3  billion, 
paid  no  minimum  tax  at  all. 
Cof7)oraftons 

In  1970,  81,000  corporations  paid  $280  mU- 
llon m  minimum  tax  on  loophole  income  of 
85.7  bUlion,  for  an  effective  rate  of  4.8%  Of 
this  group,  75,000  corporations,  reporting 
preference  Income  of  $1.6  bUllon,  paid  no 
minimum  tax  at  all. 

REVENUE  GAIN  (MILLIONS)  FROW  PROPOSED  AMENDMENT 
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THE  AMATEUR  ATHLETIC  ACT   OP 
1974— AMENDMENT 

AMEMDMEMT     NO.     I3S1 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HATHAWAY  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bill  (S.  3500  >  to  promote  and 


coordinate  amateur  athletic  activity  in 
the  United  States  and  in  International 
competition  in  which  American  citizens 
participate  and  to  promote  physical  fit- 
ness, and  for  other  purposes. 


ADDITIONAL     COSPONSOR    OP    AN 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    MO.     ISSS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  1332  to  H.R.  11864,  the  solar  energv 
blU. 


NOTICE   OF  HEARINO  ON  A 
NOMINATION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pub- 
lic hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Tues- 
day, June  4,  1974.  at  9:30  a.m..  in  room 
2228,  Dirksen  Berate  Office  Building,  on 
the  following  nomination: 

Robert  W.  Porter,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Texas 
vice  Leo  Brewster,  retired. 

At  the  Indicated  time  and  place  persons 
interested  in  the  hearing  may  make  such 
representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland), 
chairman:  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan)  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hrtteka). 


GLOBAL    SCARCITIES 

Mr.  DOMENTCI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic  Pol- 
icy of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee has  been  holding  a  series  of  hear- 
ings on  global  sctu-cities  In  an  interde- 
pendent world.  One  of  the  witnesses  last 
week.  Dr.  C.  Fred  Bergsten  of  the  Brook- 
ings Institution,  discussed  some  of  the 
implications  of  the  recent  success  of  the 
OPEC  In  controlling  prices  and  supplies 
of  oil  to  consumer  nations.  Both  he  and 
an  editorial  in  today's  New  York  Times 
pointed  out  the  recent  formation  of  simi- 
lar producers'  cartels  in  a  variety  of  pri- 
mary commodities,  from  bauxite  to  ba- 
nanas, coffee  to  copper. 

In  the  United  Nations,  the  developing 
countries  have  called  for  "new  OPEC's"; 
in  preliminary  discussions  on  world  trade 
agreements,  they  have  rejected  the  idea 
of  rules  guaranteeing  access  to  supplies 
for  consuming  countries.  Clearly,  the  ex- 
ample set  by  OPEC  has  opened  the  eyes 
of  producing  coimtrles  to  their  leverage 
in  world  trade. 

In  a  sense,  we  have  only  ourselves  to 
blame  for  this  reversal  of  economic  roles. 
Our  trade  policies  have  simply  failed  to 
consider  such  a  possibility  imtil  It  was 
upon  us.  Now  It  Is,  and  we  have  no  time 
to  forge  the  alliances  and  agreements 
which  would  allow  an  orderly  transition 
from  a  buyer's  market  to  a  seller's  mar- 
ket. We  are  reduced  to  dealing  with 
each  crisis  as  It  is  forced  upon  us. 

The  oil  embargo  clarified  one  Impor- 
tant point.  These  crises  are  not  just  mat- 
ters of  foreign  trade  policy.  Many  deci- 
sions on  domestic  policy  have  very  Im- 
portant Impacts  on  our  position.  I  have 
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commented  earlier  that  the  decision  to 
reduce  our  stockpiles  of  strategic  mate- 
rials should  be  reviewed  in  light  of  these 
new  economic  conditions.  Another  case 
in  point  Is  the  requirement  that  new  au- 
tos  be  equipped  with  catalytic  devices  to 
meet  emission  standards  for  1975  and 
later  years.  I  have  no  desire  to  weaken 
those  standards,  but  I  do  want  to  point 
out  that  platinum  is  apparently  the  only 
catalyst  that  works  so  far,  and  all  of  the 
platinum  used  in  the  United  States  is  im- 
ported. I  believe  that  we  would  be  foolish 
to  ignore  that  fact  in  making  decisions 
on  allowing  alternatives  to  cataljrtlc  muf- 
flers In  meeting  air  quality  goals.  This  is 
just  one  of  the  examples  I  could  cite  of 
the  interdependence  which  now  so  com- 
plicate life  on  this  globe. 

I  ask  unsmimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  editorial,  "One  OPEC.  One 
IBA."  and  the  summary  of  Dr.  Berg- 
sten's  testimony  in  the  Washington  Post, 
for  May  19,  "Preparing  for  a  Future  of 
Commodity  Power,"  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

One  OPEC,  One  IBA 

Jamaica,  the  world's  largest  exporter  of 
bauxite,  has  rejected  an  offer  by  American 
alumlnimi  producers  that  would  have  boosted 
their  tax  and  royalty  payments  to  the  Is- 
land's government  from  $25  mUlion  to  $80 
mUllon  in  the  comtog  thirteen  months:  In- 
stead, Jamaica  is  demanding  an  Increase  to 
about  $200  mUllon.  Orantlng  that  demand 
would  entaU  the  biggest  Increase  in  any 
raw  material  price  smce  the  Arabs  clamped 
their  oU  embargo  on  the  West  during  the 
Mideast  war  last  fall  and  the  Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  quadrupled 
the  price  of  oU. 

The  action  by  Jamaica  wlU  be  a  crucial  test 
of  whether  the  example  provided  by  the  oil 
cartel  can  be  imitated  by  other  commodity 
producers.  Although  Jamaica  has  acted  alorie 
In  pressing  for  the  big  hike  In  the  bauxite 
price.  It  Is  the  key  member  of  the  newly 
formed  International  Bauxite  Association, 
which  also  Includes  Australia,  Guyana,  Sierra 
Leone,  Qulnea,  Surinam  and  Yugoslavia. 

The  I.B.A.  does  not  bUl  Itself  officially  as 
a  price-fixing  cartel,  on  the  OJ».E.C.  model, 
but  it  could  well  turn  Into  one  If  the  Ja- 
maican price  boost  sticks.  And  the  major 
copper  exporters — ChUe,  Peru,  Zaire  and 
Zambia,  who  have  banded  themselves  to- 
gether in  the  Intergovernmental  CouncU  of 
Copper  Exporting  Coimtrles  (C.I.P.E.C.)  — 
wui  also  be  anxious  observers  of  the  test  of 
whether  there  can  be,  as  the  magazine  For- 
eign Policy  has  put  It,  "one,  two,  many, 
O.P.E.C's  .  .  ." 

It  Is  of  course  possible  that  oU  is  uniquely 
quallfleC  as  a  commodity  whose  price  can  be 
rigged  and  held  by  an  International  cartel: 
y  t  there  is  at  least  as  much  surface  plaus- 
IbUlty  to  the  argument  of  many  economists 
that  the  oil  cartel  itself  Is  bound  to  break 
down,  because  It  has  set  Its  monopoly  price 
far  too  high.  As  a  result,  substitute  for  pe- 
troleum may  In  due  course  be  found. 

The  world  may  not  have  time,  however,  to 
see  whether  long-run  market  forces  wUl 
eventually  restore  equUlbrlum  to  the  prices 
set  by  a  growing  list  of  would-be  interna- 
tional monopolists.  The  effort  to  form  cartels 
to  boost  commodity  prices  stUl  higher  can 
make  the  vicious  cycle  of  world  Inflation  spin 
faster  and  faster. 

The  commodity  producers  are  trying  to  In- 
troduce a  form  of  "indexation"  that  could 
become  a  perpetual -motion  machine  which  Is 
bound  to  disintegrate  in  a  crash.  This  appears 
to  be  precisely  the  sort  of  indexing  that  the 


oU  and  now  bauxite  producers  have  In  mind. 
In  the  words  of  Jamaica's  F>rlme  Minister 
Michael  Manley:  "The  underdeveloped  na- 
tions can  no  longer  continue  to  supply  raw 
materials  to  developed  countries  on  the  old 
basis  and,  in  an  inflationary  world,  it  is  Im- 
portant to  link  the  value  of  raw  materials  to 
the  value  of  finished  products." 

Before  all  countries — Including  the  de- 
veloped countries,  many  of  which  are  also 
major  commodity  exporters — are  drawn  Into 
an  Infiatlonary  game  of  "beggar-my-nelgh- 
bor,"  a  determined  effort  should  be  made  to 
restore  some  reason  and  order  to  Interna- 
tional commodity  pricing. 

Starting  with  the  specific  cases  of  oU  and 
bauxite,  the  Importing  countries  should 
unite  to  protect  themselves  against  exploita- 
tion by  International  cartels.  If  possible,  it 
would  be  well  to  avoid  confrontations  with 
commodity  suppliers;  It  would  be  far  better 
to  seek  to  reach  international  commodity 
agreements  to  enstire  equitable  pricing, 
stable  markets  for  suppliers  and  reliable 
access  to  raw  materials  for  Importers.  Both 
producing  and  consuming  countries  have 
much  to  gain  from  viewing  their  problems  In 
a  long-term  context.  StabUlty  depends  on 
cooperation. 

The  alternative  is  likely  to  be  economic 
warfare — and  economic  breakdown — ^wltb 
disastrous  consequences  for  all. 

Preparation  fob  CoMMODmr  Power 
(By  C.  Fred  Bergsten) 

There  can  now  be  no  doubt  that  a  large 
number  of  prUnary  producing  coimtrles  will 
be  making  steady,  determined  and  often 
concerted  efforts  to  substantially  raise  their 
returns  from  a  wide  range  of  the  commodi- 
ties which  they  produce,  including  through 
the  formation  of  "new  OPECs,"  and  that 
many  of  them  are  In  an  excellent  position  to 
do  so. 

None  of  the  Individual  conunodltles  sus- 
ceptible to  such  developments  have  nearly 
the  quantitative  or  qualitative  importance 
of  oU.  In  addition.  It  Is  unlikely  that  the  new 
commodity  power  of  the  Third  World  wUl  of- 
ten be  used,  as  was  oU,  for  political  reasons — 
though  oU  may  well  be  used  for  that  purpose 
again. 

Nevertheless,  successful  "resources  di- 
plomacy" on  the  part  of  these  countries  wUl 
further  exacerbate  the  deep  Inflationary  pres- 
sures now  engulfing  the  world  economy,  in- 
cluding our  own.  Since  most  of  these  primary 
producers  are  developing  countries,  thelr 
actlons  wUl  also  further  reduce  the  North- 
South  economic  and  political  disparities 
which  were  a  central  feature  ol  the  first  post- 
war generation,  and  many  thus  provide  new 
constraints  on  VS.  foreign  policy  In  the  com- 
ing years. 

Since  I  first  called  attention  to  the  likeli- 
hood of  these  developments  a  year  ago,  their 
scope  and  depth  has  accelerated  dramat- 
ically: 

OPEC  itself  (the  Organization  of  OU-Pro- 
duclng  Countries)  effectively  quadrupled  the 
price  of  oU  and  cut  production  dramatically. 
OU  Is  of  course  the  most  Important  com- 
modity In  world  trade. 

Leading  coffee  producers  formed  "Cafe 
Muudlal"  and  have  established  effective  con- 
trol over  the  world  coffee  price.  Indeed,  they 
were  so  confident  of  success  that  they  let 
expire  the  International  Coffee  Agreement, 
which  attempted  to  secure  the  cooperation  of 
the  consuming  countries  to  stabilize  prices. 
Coffee  is  the  second  most  heavUy  traded  com- 
modity In  the  world. 

Phosphate  producers  acted  together  to 
triple  their  prices.  Phosphate  is,  of  course,  a 
major  Input  to  fertUlzer   and  detergents. 

Bauxite  producers  have  Just  formed  the 
International  Bauxite  Association.  Immedi- 
ately upon  Its  formation,  leading  producer 
Jamaica  demanded  a  fundamental  renego- 
tiation of  Its  present  arrangements  with  the 
multinational  aluminum  firms  now  operating 


there,  apparently  Including  an  Increase  In 
taxes  and  royalties  on  aU  output.  It  Is  widely 
assumed  that  the  other  producing  countries 
WlU  then  demand  terms  equal  to  those 
achieved  by  Jamaica. 

Last  week  Jamaica  proposed  a  five-fold  in- 
crease In  taxes  and  royalties  on  all  output. 

Latin  American  banana  producers  have  or- 
ganized an  International  Organization  of 
Banana  Exporters  (known  by  its  Spanish 
acronym,  IPEB)  and  raised  their  prices  sub- 
stantially through  the  Joint  impssition  of 
export  taxes. 

Major  tin  producers  are  now  seeking  a  42 
per  cent  Increase  in  the  guaranteed  floor  price 
maintained  through  the  buffer  stock  held 
under  the  International  Tin  Agreement. 

Latin  American  cotton  producers  threat- 
ened to  cease  all  sales  to  Japan  uiUess  the 
Japanese  agreed  to  double  the  prices,  which 
they  promptly  did. 

Of  course,  producer-country  groupings  al- 
ready existed  for  copper  and  natural  rubber, 
two  other  commodities  where  OPEC-type  ac- 
tion appears  quite  feasible. 

Additional  qualitative  developments  add 
to  the  picture  painted  by  these  explicit  man- 
ifestations of  the  new  trend : 

More  than  two  dozen  developing  countries 
have  set  up  ministries  of  resources  to  pursue 
their  new  economic  diplomacy. 

In  the  recent,  first  General  Agreements  on 
Tariff  and  Trade  discussion  of  possible  new 
International  rules  to  guarantee  access  to 
supplies  for  consuming  countries — analogous 
to  the  traditional  GATT  rules  guaranteeing 
access  to  markets  for  producing  countries, 
the  developing  countries  unanimously  re- 
jected the  call  for  such  action  Jointly  sup- 
ported by  the  United  States,  Japan  and  sev- 
eral Westerri  Eurojjean  countries. 

The  developing  countries  embodied  their 
caU  for  "new  OPEC's"  in  the  flnal  resolution 
passed  at  the  recent  special  session  of  the 
C.N.  General  Assembly. 

A  number  of  Industrialized  countries  such 
as  Germany  and  Japan — the  two  leading 
competitors  of  the  tJnlted  States  In  world 
trade  and  finance — have  not  only  recognized 
these  trends  but  are  attempting  to  counter 
by  develc^mg  their  own  "resources  d^lo- 
macy"  as  a  cardinal  element  of  their  overall 
foreign  policies. 

Thus,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  com- 
modity producers  are  aggressively  seeking  to 
dramaticaUy  improve  their  own  earnings. 
through  whatever  means  they  can  best  de- 
vise to  fit  the  particular  commodity  situation 
available  to  them,  and  already  are  recording 
substantial  successes.  There  are  two  basic 
reasons  why  they  are  doing  so. 

First,  the  buyer's  markets  of  the  past  have 
largely  become  sellers'  markets.  Downturns 
in  commodity  prices  are  usually  a  leading  In^ 
dlcator  of  declines  in  the  business  eye 
which  is  why  The  Economist  and  others  be- 
gan predicting  a  bursting  of  the  commodities 
boom  well  over  a  year  ago.  Tet  their  prices  of 
virtually  all  primary  products  have  continued 
to  rise,  or  declined  only  marginally  from 
record  levels,  despite  the  sharp  decline  in 
gross  national  product  In  the  United  States 
and  the  markedly  slower  growth  rates  In  vir- 
tually every  other  Industrialized  country. 

The  second  fundamental  change  Is  OPEC's 
success,  which  promotes  "new  OPEC's  In  sev- 
eral ways: 

In  purely  economic  terms,  the  dramatic  in- 
crease In  oil  prices  forces  every  oil -consuming 
country  to  make  every  effort  to  maximize  Its 
own  export  prices  to  limit  the  cost  to  Its 
balance  of  payments  and  Internal  growth. 
Many  developing  countries  can  look  only  to 
their  primary  products  to  recoup.  They  liter- 
ally must  try  to  do  so. 

It  shows  that  a  producer-country  cartel 
can  work.  Indeed,  OPEC  comprises  a  very 
'.arge  number  of  countries,  heavily  reliant  on 
a  single  conunodity,  several  of  which  have 
very  different  views  on  key  economic  and 
political  Issues   (Including  Israel).  If  OPEC 
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c*n  work  for  oil,  other  OPEC's  may  even  be 
easier  to  form. 

The  total  absence  of  a  concerted  response 
to  the  OPEC  actions  by  the  consuming  coxin- 
trtes  can  only  suggest  to  other  primary  pro- 
ducers that  they  need  have  little  fear  of  even 
subtle  retaliation  against  their  efforts.  In- 
deed,  virtually  every  oil  action  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Industrialized  nations — particu- 
larly the  scrambles  for  "special  deals"  by  the 
Europeans  and  Japanese — fed  OPEC's  confi- 
dence to  take  further  and  bigger  steps. 

In  addition,  OPEC  may  help  Its  offspring 
directly.  The  shah  of  Iran  has  spoken  pub- 
licly of  such  poestbUltles.  and  they  repre- 
sent one  way — perhaps  a  very  profitable 
way — for  the  oU  producers  to  mitigate  the 
economic  damage  they  have  caused  to  a  large 
number  of  countries  which  are  still  relatively 
poor.  Since  the  OPEC  countries  are  looking 
for  profitable  ways  to  Invest  their  oil  earn- 
ings anyway,  simple  purchases  of  commodi- 
ties (including  futures)  In  ^he  open  market 
might  meet  their  economic  and  political 
goals  simultaneously. 

One  cannot,  of  covirse,  apply  these  gen- 
eralities without  reservation  to  every  pri- 
mary product  at  every  point  of  time  in  the 
future.  Intensive  analysis  of  both  the  eco- 
nomics and  politics  of  Individual  conmiodl- 
ties  is  necessary  to  get  a  firmer  fljt  on  each, 
and  I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  act  speedily 
on  the  legislation  now  before  it  which  would 
set  up  governmental  machinery  to  do  so  on 
a  systematic  basis. 

However,  individual  commodity  develop- 
ments— like  Individual  acts  of  trade,  mone- 
tary and  all  other  International  economic 
and  political  trends.  The  trends  outlined 
above,  coupled  with  the  new  capabilities  of 
virtually  all  developing  countries  to  pursue 
national  policies  which  effectively  promote 
their  Interests  and  the  view  of  most  of  these 
countries  that  the  international  economic 
system  has  been  stacked  against  them  far 
too  long,  strongly  suggest  that  "commodity 
power"  and  "resources  diplomacy"  are  terms 
which  will  be  with  us  for  the  relevant  future. 


FENCINa  AND  CARGO  THIEVERY 
RACKETS 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  2  years  ago. 
as  a  part  of  our  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee's investigatory  hearings  about  the 
Impact  of  crlm&  on  the  Nation's  8*2 
million  small  businesses,  our  attention 
was  directed  to  the  business-oriented  ac- 
tivities of  the  criminal  receiver,  or  fence. 
At  hearings  we  learned  much  about  the 
damage  caused  small  businessmen  and 
the  public  at  large  by  these  criminals 
who  provide  a  redistribution  system  for 
the  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  property 
stolen  each  year  in  this  country — $16  bil- 
lion is  the  per  year  cost  of  property 
thievery  nationally,  according  to  a  Com- 
merce Department  survey. 

Without  fences  to  place  their  "steal 
orders"  with  them,  many  thieves  would 
probably  have  to  find  a  more  legitimate 
livelihood.  Instead,  today  fences  and 
their  client-purchasers  not  only  prosper 
mightily  from  the  profits  obtained  from 
the  sale  of  stolen  goods,  but  do  so  at  the 
direct  expense  of  legitimate  business  and 
the  consumer  who  pays  crime-inflated 
prices  for  his  goods. 

For  private  industry  and/or  law  en- 
forcement agencies  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  problem  is  not  easy  because 
there  are  numerous  legal  and  practical 
complexities — not  the  least  of  which  is 
the  great  difficulty  in  securing  precise 
identmcation  of  stolen  goods  in  the  fen- 
cing conduit  at  some  point.  We  are  still 


hopeful  that  the  93d  Congress  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  complete  action  on 
S.  13  or  S.  800,  legislation  passed  by  the 
Senate  1  year  ago  to  permit,  among  other 
things,  treble  damage  civil  remedies  to 
victims  of  fencing. 

There  Is  also  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate S.  2974,  legislation  designed  to  pro- 
vide a  comprehensive  program  to  im- 
prove cargo  security  in  transit  by  pro- 
viding authority  for  Federal  transporta- 
tioa  regulatory  agencies  to  establish 
minimum  security  performance  stand- 
ards for  truck,  air,  rail,  and  maritime 
public  carriers  wherein  their  losses  are 
tied  in  so  closely  to  their  economic  well- 
being  and  that  of  their  industry.  And 
title  n  of  that  bill  would  permit  the  Sen- 
ate to  pass  for  a  second  time  the  Port 
Security  Act,  which  passed  both  the 
Senate  and  House  in  1972  but  was  lost 
in  the  final  days  of  the  92d  Congress  be- 
cause of  a  parliamentary  problem. 

Mr.  President,  for  an  updated  account 
of  the  fencing  racket  and  cargo  thievery 
so  often  closely  associated  with  it,  may  I 
request  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
cellent article  by  New  York  Daily  News 
Correspondent  Joseph  Volz,  appearing 
in  the  March  1974  Issue  of  Sea  Power 
magazine,  the  official  publication  of  the 
Navy  League  of  the  United  States,  deal- 
ing with  crime  on  the  waterfront,  en- 
titled "The  Mafia  Detergent,  Shoes  That 
Evaporate,  and  Bricks  for  San  Juan," 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   Mafia   DmmoKNTT  Shoes   That   Evap- 
orate, AND  Bricks  for  San  Jdan 

(By  Joseph  Volz) 
Joseph  Volz,  a  member  of  the  Washington 
Bureau  of  the  New  York  Dally  News,  is  co- 
editor  of  -The  Mafia  Talks." 

A  frustrated  New  York  Importer  of  Italian 
shoes  opened  up  his  shipment  on  the  piers 
of  the  Hudson  River  only  to  discover  that 
33  of  the  50  cases  were  empty.  Somewhere 
between  Naples  and  New  York  the  shoes  had 
evaporated  and  there  was  Uttle  chance  he 
would  ever  find  out  where  they  were  lost  or 
stolen,  let  alone  recover  them. 

An  Isolated  Incident?  Not  quite.  A  worried 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
noted  last  May  that  "cargo  losses  In  the  mari- 
time Industry  are  Increasingly  taking  the 
form  of  large  scale  organized  theft  which 
seems  to  involve  collusion  between  crime 
syndicates  and  maritime  transport  workers. 
Stolen  goods  find  their  way  Into  legitimate 
channels  of  bustoess,  thereby  eroding  further 
the  economic  livelihood  of  the  nation's  busi- 
nessmen." 

And  Assistant  Attorney  General  Henry 
Petersen,  perhaps  the  country's  top  expert  on 
organized  crime,  observes  that  prosecuting 
the  criminals  Is  often  a  difficult  task  be- 
cause of  lack  of  cooperation  from  and  poor 
record  keeping  by  private  Indtistry.  Said 
Petersen  at  a  June  1971  Cargo  Security  Con- 
ference sponsored  by  the  Transportation 
Department:  "You  can  certainly  appreciate 
the  problems  encountered  In  attempting  to 
prosecute  persons  found  In  possession  of 
stolen  or  pUfered  goods  when  the  terminal 
operator  cannot  account  for  the  goods  as 
missing  and  very  often  cannot  Identify  the 
last  person  responsible  for  them,  or  even 
identify  the  goods." 


A    NATIONAL   CUCHE 

The  problem  of  cargo  security  has  been  so 
big  for  so  long  that  the  term  "crlma  on  the 


waterfront'  is  now  a  national  cliche.  But, 
contrary  to  popular  belief,  some  small  prog.' 
ress  has  been  made  In  reducing  such  crime 
(or,  at  least.  In  making  It  more  rlaky)  and 
there  are  signs  the  various  elements  of  the 
waterfront  commimlty — government  agen- 
cies, shippers,  labor,  and  carriers — are  fi. 
nally  determined  to  root  out  the  criminal  ele- 
ment entirely: 

The  National  Association  of  Port  Authori- 
ties late  last  year  established  their  own  com- 
mittee on  cargo  security  and  named  Cap. 
tain  Vernon  J.  Soballe,  a  retired  Navyman 
now  Port  Director  In  Chicago,  to  head  it. 
Oettmg  the  port  authorities  on  the  band, 
wagon  has  been  considered  vital.  Crime  rates 
vary  from  port  to  port  and  even  from  pier  to 
pier,  depending  on  a  number  of  human  van. 
ables  such  as  the  specific  truckers,  shippers, 
warehousemen,  labor  unions  and  even  police 
precincts  Involved.  The  port  authority  is  the 
only  one  with  universal  Jurisdiction  in  a  par. 
ticular  geographic  area. 

An  Interagency  Committee  on  Transporta- 
tion Security  has  been  established  with  rep- 
resentation from  the  Justice,  Transportation, 
and  Treasury  Departments  and  headed  by 
Lieutenant  General  Benjamin  O.  Davis,  Jr., 
USAP  (Ret),  Assistant  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation for  Environment.  Safety  and  Con. 
sumer  Affairs.  The  panel,  working  with  a 
similar  industry  group — the  Transportation 
Cargo  Security  Council,  headed  by  Harold 
P.  Hammond  of  the  Transportation  Assocla- 
tlon  of  America — has  already  been  active  in 
developing  new  and  better  anti-theft  proj- 
ects In  "high-loss "  areas,  and  is  planning  an 
ambitious  Industry-wide  education  program 
which,  it  Is  hoped,  will  eventiiaUy  make  all 
the  many  diverse  elements  of  the  nation's 
9300  billion  per  year  transportation  business 
security  conscious  at  all  times. 

Senator  Alan  Bible  (D-Nev.),  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Small  Busmess  Committee,  which 
since  1969  has  led  the  fight  against  what 
Bible  himself  describes  as  "what  may  be  the 
biggest  multibiUion  dollar  racket  today- 
stealing  from  transport  carriers,"  Introduced 
bmnlbus  legislation  on  February  7,  1974, 
which  If  enacted  would,  among  other  things: 

(1)  require  the  federal  government  to  estab- 
lish broad  security  performance  standards; 

(2)  permit  the  US.  Customs  Service,  by  rule- 
making, "to  establish  security  measures  and 
procedures  for  all  maritime  ports";  and  (3) 
require  the  Transportation  Department  "to 
establish  pUot  programs  to  demonstrate  the 
effectiveness  of  different  cargo  security  sys- 
tems and  to  promote  the  use  of  new  security 
techniques." 

Just  how  great  Is  the  annual  theft  of 
goods — off  the  piers  of  New  York.  Baltimore, 
New  Orleans,  or  Seattle,  for  example — Is  any- 
body's guess. 

The  New  York-New  Jersey  Bl-State  Water- 
front Commission,  often  praised  by  law  en- 
forcement officials  as  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive watchdogs  against  cargo  theft  In  the 
country,  once  reported  that  it  recovered 
8277.000  In  stolen  goods  (by  setting  up  stores 
to  "fence"the  Items),  only  to  learn  that  the 
shippers  had  reported  losses  of  only  $2,000. 
Some  observers  look  with  skepticism,  there- 
fore, on  the  American  Institute  of  Marine 
Underwriters'  1970  estimate  that  abort  S59 
million  is  stolen  annually.  Some  believe  the 
flgvire  would  be  as  high  as  91  bUllon  If  ship- 
pers, afraid  that  insurance  premiums  will  go 
up  or  that  mobsters  will  retaliate,  reported 
all  their  losses. 

Senator  Bible  says  "thievery,  pilferage,  hi- 
jacking, and  unexplained  loss  of  cargo"  runs 
anywhere  from  91.6  billion  to  $2.8  bUUon 
each  year  for  the  entire  transportation  In- 
dustry, and  notes  that  Indirect  costs — "for 
processing  claims,  paperwork  .  .  .  not  hav- 
Ing  goods  for  sale,  loss  of  profit  dollars,  dis- 
ruption of  production  lines,  (and)  loss  of 
cxistomer  goodwill"— bring  the  total  tab  to 
an  estimated  "8-10  billion  annually." 
Nothing  seems  Immune  from  theft.  Arthur 
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A.  De  Santls,  exfecutlve  secretary  of  the  Italy- 
America  Chamber  of  Commerce,  New  York, 
told  the  Bible  Committee  in  1970  of  a  food 
Importer  who  estimates  that  be  loses  more 
than  one  per  cent  of  his  stock  to  theft  each 
year,  and  said  there  has  even  been  a  market 
In  stolen  sunglasses — one  shipper  lost  half 
his  cargo  before  It  even  arrived  in  the  United 
States. 

HTTNORrO-PROOF  COFTEX 

Observed  De  Santls:  "Every  businessman 
who  has  ever  had  occasion  to  Import  any- 
thing into  the  United  States  via  the  doclcs 
can  testify  to  the  sad  state  of  affairs.  And  the 
type  of  theft  varies  from  the  pilferer  who  re- 
fills his  coffee  thermos  from  a  case  of  liquor 
to  thieves  who  unload  whole  trucks  with  or 
without  the  consent  of  the  driver." 

Despite  the  federal  government's  concerted 
effort  against  the  Mafia  since  the  late  Robert 
Kennedy  became  attorney  general  In  1961,  in- 
dustry  officials  have  long  felt  that  the  battle 
on  the  docks  was  being  won  by  the  mobsters, 
not  the  law.  Carl  McDowell,  president  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Marine  Underwriters, 
charged  four  years  ago  that  the  problem  of 
organized  theft  "is  mounting".  In  some  In- 
stances, It  Is  fully  Indicated  that  advance 
Information  on  the  movement  of  valuable 
freight  has  been  colluslvely  obtained.  The 
theft  of  entire  unit  loads,  and  hijacking  en- 
route,  indicate  operations  that  were  pre- 
planned, rather  than  casual." 

He  added  that  "the  most  disturbing  as- 
pect" of  large  scale  thefts  "Is  the  suspicion 
that  much  of  the  loot  moves  through  chan- 
nels of  legitimate  business.  The  hoods  have 
taken  over  manufacturing,  distribution  and 
merchandising  industries.  In  New  York,  for 
example,  Mafia  leaders  were  peddling  a  de- 
tergent which  a  legitimate  business,  A&P,  re- 
fused to  buy.  Soon  after,  A&P  stores  and 
warehouses  were  hit  with  a  series  of  fires 
which  caused  over  9S0  million  worth  of  dam- 
age." 

WATCH   THE   WATCHMAN 

But,  even  by  using  intimidation,  the  well- 
organized  mobsters  would  hardly  be  so  suc- 
cessful without  a  more  than  occasional  assist 
from  people  who  work  on  the  docks.  The  New 
York-New  Jersey  Bl-State  Waterfront  Com- 
mission, In  fact,  discovered  in  1958,  when  It 
first  went  into  the  business  of  policing  the 
docks,  that  watchmen  themselves  were  actu- 
ally stealing  more  than  were  the  persons  they 
were  arresting.  Many  dock  hands  and  long- 
shoremen, heavily  in  debt  to  loansharks,  per- 
haps, also  steal  goods  from  the  piers,  turn- 
ing the  material  over  to  mobsters  who  go  to 
their  favorite  "fence"  for  resale  at  discount 
rates,  often  through  the  Mafia  network.  Less 
common  than  theft  by  longtime  employees, 
officials  believe.  Is  mob  infiltration  of  a  legiti- 
mate company  in  order  to  get  inside  informa- 
tion on  valuable  shipments. 

Mafia  network  or  "casual"  thief,  the  Iden- 
tification Is  largely  Irrelevant  and  makes  little 
difference.  As  Senator  Bible  says:  "There 
seems  little  doubt  that  the  country's  trans- 
port Industry  has  become  the  favorite  target 
of  organized  and  unorganized  crime.  The 
pickings  are  richer  and  easier." 

Part  of  the  problem  originates  In  the  exec- 
utive suite.  As  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Petersen  obser\'es,  employees  are  often  en- 
couraged to  pilfer  because  of  the  failtire  of 
management  to  Institute  adequate  security 
precautions.  Petersen  says  It  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  get  management  to  do  even  the 
minimum,  such  as  adequately  fencing  and 
lighting  terminals  and  checking  the  back- 
ground of  prospective  new  employees.  This 
latter  is  most  iit^Mrtant.  The  New  York- 
New  Jersey  Bl-State  Waterfront  Commis- 
sion has  had  a  strict  program  to  regulate 
hiring  and  has  been  effective  In  weeding  mob 
elements  out  of  control  of  the  piers. 

But  pier  thefts  also  are  only  part  of  the 
problem.  Harried  law  enforcement  officials 
have  discovered  that  some  goods  are  stolen 


even  before  they  arrive  on  the  docks.  James  J. 
Reynolds,  president  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Merchant  Shipping,  observed  m  1970 
that  "Information  was  obtained  that,  on  a 
certain  ship  In  the  Port  of  New  Orleans, 
stolen  goods  were  available  for  sale.  It  turned 
out  that  the  cargo  had  not  been  stolen  In 
New  Orleans.  It  had  been  manifested  for 
ports  at  which  the  ship  called  before  It 
reached  New  Orleans  and  was  stolen  by  the 
crew  before  it  reached  these  ports.  In  discuss- 
ing these  heists,  the  first  mate  said  It  was 
common  practice  to  steal  cargo  enroute  and 
sell  It  ashore  In  order  to  afford  the  gay  life 
at  the  ship's  ports  of  call." 

In  view  of  such  wholesale  thievery,  the  nat- 
ural reaction  of  the  uninformed  might  be 
that  shippers  and  importers  are  screaming 
for  more  help,  new  laws,  anything  to  stop 
the  crime.  Not  quite,  as  a  manual — "Cargo 
Theft  and  Organized  Crime" — published  by 
the  Justice  and  Transportation  Departments 
points  out.  Some  terminal  operators,  Instead, 
try  to  cover  up  the  losses.  The  manual  notes: 
"A  common  coverup  used  by  some  terminal 
operators  on  the  waterfront  Is  to  record  stolen 
goods  as  short-landed,  which  Indicates  the 
goods  never  came  off  the  ship." 

OISCRXXT  SILXNCX 

A  spokesman  for  an  importers'  associa- 
tion— who  prefers  to  remain  anonymous — 
concedes  that  many  losses  are  not  reported. 
He  claims  there  are  some  good  reasons  for 
company  silence  that  law  enforcement  men 
frequently  Ignore:  "The  first  is  the  fear  at 
retaliation  against  their  cargo,  trucks  or  per- 
sonnel, and  the  second  is  the  further  escala- 
tion of  ever-Increasing  Insurance  premiums 
and.  perhaps,  even  the  fear  of  being  dropped 
by  the  Insvirance  company  as  a  severe  risk." 

But  William  Slrlgnano,  executive  director 
of  the  New  York -New  Jersey  Bl-State  Water- 
front Commission,  is  tinsympathetic.  He  told 
Congress  during  the  1969  hearings:  "The 
shippers  don't  lose  the  millions  each  year. 
They  Just  don't  care."  Slrlgnano  contends  it 
Is  the  importer,  who  passes  along  the  costs 
to  the  consumer,  and  the  Insurance  company, 
which  raises  the  rates,  who  are  the  losers. 
And  be  points  out  that  his  Investigators 
quite  often  are  not  even  told  about  losses 
until  they  recover  stolen  Items  through  their 
own  undercover  work. 

The  "fence,"  a  man  who  runs  a  seml- 
legltlmate  business,  such  as  a  pawn  shop, 
is  a  key  element  In  the  illegitimate  equation. 
He  has  amazing  discounts  available,  either 
wholesale  or  retail — and  be  often  takes 
orders,  IX  he  knows  the  customer  and  If  the 
customer  has  enough  money  to  spend.  Some- 
body need  a  case  of  new  typewriters?  Or  30 
or  30  Swiss  watches,  perhaps?  They're  avail- 
able— and  at  bargain  prices,  of  course.  Or 
sometimes  he  has  Just  obtained  a  shipment 
of  expensive  clothing  that  he  will  let  go  very 
cheap! 

The  fence  is  just  as  essential  to  a  success- 
ful pier  heist  as  is  a  dishonest  employee  or 
lax  security.  An  executive  of  a  maritime  as- 
sociation says:  "It  Is  axiomatic  that — as  long 
as  we  have  these  fences,  ready,  willing  and 
able  to  buy  and  dispose  of  stolen  cargo — 
cargo  thievery  will  persist." 

Fences  sometimes  exert  a  more-than- 
monetary  hold  on  the  longshoremen  who 
steal  for  them.  In  a  series  of  22  arrests  at  a 
Gulf  Coast  port,  for  example,  all  22  appre- 
hended longshoremen  were  found  to  be  on 
narcotics.  Who  was  their  pusher?  The  fence. 
They  stole  gocKk  for  him  to  make  their  pay- 
ment in  kind  for  drugs. 

Justice  Department  officials  estimate  that 
80  per  cent  of  cargo  stolen  by  employees  Is 
converted  into  cash  through  the  use  of 
fences,  but  the  system  varies  with  geography. 
East  of  the  Mississippi  River  the  thief  and 
the  fence  are  likely  to  have  a  steady  work- 
ing relationship.  Out  west,  the  pilferer  is 
more  likely  to  look  for  a  fence  only  after  he 
has  made  a  theft. 


CONTAINING    THE   THEFTS 


Shippers  who  thought  they  were  going  to 
outwit  the  thieves  by  the  introduction  of 
giant  containers — which  are  carted  right 
from  the  manvifacturer  and  transferred  dl- 
rectly  from  truck  to  ship — have  been  rudely 
surprised.  Slrlgnano  says  that,  although  the 
use  of  containers,  prepacked  and  mobile, 
"may  deter  petty  thefts,"  the  containers 
themselves  'are  lucrative  targets  for  large 
scale  thefts  running  up  to  9200,000  per  heist." 

Thieves  are  not  always  "petty,"  it  is  obvi- 
ous, nor  are  they  lacking  in  Intelligence. 
Some  recent  examples  of  methods  used  by 
thieves  to  get  at  the  container  treasure 
chests: 

A  phony  Importer,  with  Inside  informa- 
tion, filed  advance  papers  at  the  piers  Indi- 
cating "ABC  Trucking"  would  pick  up  two 
containers.  ABC  Trucking  arrived  with  a 
rented  truck.  The  driver  had  papers  identify- 
Ing  the  rental  to  ABC  and  took  two  contain- 
ers. By  the  time  the  real  importer  realized 
what  had  happened,  ABC  Trucking  and  the 
rental  truck  had  vanished — with  two  stolen 
containers. 

One  driver  doctored  a  bill  of  lading  to 
cover  up  a  theft  of  several  cases  of  liquor 
that  he  dropped  off  at  a  friendly  liquor  store 
a  few  blocks  from  the  pier. 

Another  thief  or  thieves  working  from  the 
inside  filled  the  bottom  two  layers  of  a  con- 
tainer with  bricks,  instead  of  appliances. 

There  Is  no  end  to  the  inventiveness  mod- 
em day  thieves  are  using,  with  great  success. 
Helen  Dellch  Bentley,  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission,  had  a  fascinating 
example  In  June  1970  for  awed  members  of 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee: 

"mjackers  spotted  a  container  load  of 
whiskey  destined  for  San  Juan.  They  observed 
a  similar  type  of  container  in  a  yard  full  of 
empties.  They  painted  the  whiskey  container 
number  on  It  and  filled  it  with  old  bricks. 
The  containers  were  switched  and  the  scheme 
was  not  discovered  until  the  substitute  con- 
tainer was  delivered  In  San  Juan." 

A  big  question  now  being  examined  In- 
tensively by  the  Interagency  Committee  ts 
how  to  thwart  thieves  with  a  minimum  of 
law  enforcement  officials.  The  emphasis  has 
to  be  on  prevention  of  theft  rather  than 
catching  of  thieves.  If  only  because  the 
catching  of  thieves  per  se  would  be  a  moun- 
tainous task.  The  Bureau  of  Customs  has 
only  14,500  employees  to  patrol  some  96,000 
miles  of  land  and  coastal  borders  under  Its 
Jurisdiction.  And  there  are.  according  to 
Senator  Bible,  "over  25,000  federally  regulated 
common  carriers  in  the  four  modes  of  trans- 
port (air.  truck,  rail,  and  ship]." 

The  "preventive  maintenance"  approach 
started  in  February  1971  when  then  Assist- 
ant Treasury  Secretary  Eugene  Rossldes  an- 
nounced a  three-pronged  antl -crime  program 
based  on:  (1)  cargo  accountability;  (3)  im- 
proved security;  and  (3)  national  standards 
for  licensing  and  personnel  Identification. 

The  cargo  accountabUity  program  is  in- 
tended, hopefully,  to  produce  statistics  which 
will  enable  Customs  officials  to  zero  In  on  the 
types  and  values  of  goods  most  co\-eted  by 
criminals.  As  Rossldes  explained  it:  "The  ef- 
forts of  Customs  inspectors  are  now  bela? 
redirected.  They  are  now  identifying  high 
risk  merchandise  an4  shipments  and,  to  the 
extent  possible,  personally  supervising  Its  dis- 
charge." 

SYSTEMATIC    REPORTS    NEZ3>XD 

The  Senate  Small  Business  Committee 
found  last  May,  however,  that,  since  losses 
still  are  not  reported  systematically,  it  has 
been  virtually  impossible  either  to  determine 
the  scop^  of  the  thefts  or  to  decide  where 
to  dispatch  the  limited  number  of  law  en- 
forcement officials  available. 

Ctistoms  has  now  set  up  standards  for  the 
handling  and  storage  of  international  cargo, 
but  untu  private  industry  Is  willing  to  com- 
ply with  those  standards  Uttle  headway  can 
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be  made.  Tbe  principal  emphasis  here  is  on 
better  authentication  of  pickup  orders  and 
verification  of  deliveries. 

In  the  important  "personnel  Identification" 
area  the  department  has  made  these  funda- 
mental suggestions  to  cut  down  on  thefts  by 
company  employees: 

Require  identification  badges  for  every 
employee. 

Require  employees  to  enter  and  leave  the 
premises  through  a  single  personnel  door  or 
gate. 

Periodically  remind  all  employees  of  the 
penalties,  including  loss  of  Job,  for  theft. 

Technology  will  make  the  Job  somewhat 
easier,  it  Is  also  hoped.  New  security  systems 
are,  finally,  now  becoming  available  with  de- 
vices   that    would    appeal    even    to    Buck 
Rogers — but  that  25th  century  adventurer 
has  always  seemed  to  have  unlimited  funds 
available  to  purchase  new  space  ships  and 
ray  guns.  Maritime  industry  employers,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  relatively  strapped,  at 
least  In  this  area;  they  certainly  haven't  been 
rushing  out  to  buy  the  sophisticated,  and 
costly,  equipment  they  need  to  combat  crime 
Those  who  want  them,  for  example,  can 
have  their  own  laser  systems.  The  laser  com- 
pares the  code  on  an  employee's  l.D.  card 
with  that  punched  into  a  recording  machine 
by  the  employee.  It's  pretty  tricky  to  beat  a 
ray   of  light.   At  least.   It   has  been   so   far. 
Lasers,  the  newest  tool  of  the  military,  also 
make  a  good  warning  system  at  the  pier.  A 
•■fence"  of  laser  pulses  around  a  cargo  storage 
area  makes  intrusion  impossible  without  set- 
ting off  an  alarm  U  the  light  beam  Is  broken 
at  any  point. 

Another  technological  innovation  Is  a  mo- 
bile long-range  cargo  protection  device, 
which  can  be  Installed  on  containers,  that 
transmits  an  alarm  to  security  personnel  at 
the  central  office. 

Customs  Commissioner  Vernon  D.  Acree 
told  a  National  Cargo  Security  Conference 
in  Chicago  last  September  that  some  opera- 
tors are,  at  last,  now  taking  the  first  steps 
needed  to  provided  better  port  security.  He 
noted  that  one  major  East  Coast  port  ter- 
minal operator  has  Installed  a  «5f  .000  closed 
circuit  TV  system  for  monitoring  cargo.  The 
results,  according  to  Acree,  have  been  so 
dramatic  that  company  officials  have  alreadT 
decided  to  double  the  size  of  the  system.  La- 
bor also  has  endorsed  the  system,  the  com- 
pany's insurance  premiums  have  been  re- 
duced, and  theft  and  pilferage  have  been  vir- 
tually eliminated — all  of  which  means  that 
"high  cost"  in  sectirtty  systems  is  a  relative 
term. 

Acree  also  pointed  out  that  Customs  men — 
using  an  amalgam  of  modem  technology  and 
age-old  common  sense  ranging  from  riadar- 
equlpped  helicopters  to  detector  dogs  sniff- 
ing out  narcotics  with  their  noees — had  made 
500  arrests  in  fiscal  1973.  In  one  case  alone 
Customs  agents  In  New  York  recovered  $600,- 
000  woriJh  of  stolen  electric  typewriters. 

The  successes  to  date,  however,  must  be 
considered  only  a  small  start  If  "crime  on  the 
waterfront"  is  ever  to  pass  out  of  the  Idiom. 
As  General  Davis  told  the  same  conference: 
"If  expansive  statements  about  the  wealth 
and  productivity  of  the  American  transporta- 
tion complex  seem  to  depict  some  sort  of 
enormoxis  cargo  vessel  sailing  majestically 
onward,  I  must  point  to  a  gaping  hole  at  the 
waterllne:  It  Is  cargo  theft:  in  the  whole 
roster  of  crime,  it  is  one  of  the  most  insidi- 
ous: It  Is  extremely  difficult  to  define:  it  Is 
even  harder  to  measure  Its  full  extent.  Yet. 
with  all  the  confusion  and  the  muddled  per- 
spective of  theft-related  losses  In  cargo,  the 
result  Is  painfully  clear. 

•Tt  is  a  severe  economic  drain  on  the  na- 
tional economy,  affecting  every  citizen,  cost- 
ing every  consumer." 
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TIMBER— HOW  MUCH  IS  ENOUGH? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
last  couple  of  years,  we  In  the  United 


States  have  lived  through  many  short- 
ages of  materials  and  even  a  crista  In 
energy  resources.  We  have  been  warned 
of  many  more  probable  shortages,  but  It 
continues  to  be  our  habit  to  react  to  these 
situations  when  they  are  upon  us.  rather 
than  to  heed  forecasts  and  implement 
preventive  measures. 

We  are  now  facing  an  Increasing 
worldwide  shortage  of  timber,  our  only 
renewable,  major  industrial  resource.  We 
have  been  warned  by  two  previous  short- 
ages of  this  resource,  and  we  can  easily 
prevent  the  increased  housing  costs  and 
adverse  environmental  consequences  of 
this  widely  predicted,  permanent  short- 
age of  timber. 

To  avoid  the  timber  crisis  we  need  not 
rob  our  10.7  million  acres  of  forestland 
wilderness  or  trade-off  ecological  con- 
cerns for  economic  needs.  We  need  only 
establish  a  uniform,  long-rang  program 
of  forest  management  which  provides  for 
reforestation  and  increased  harvesting  at 
a  level  of  sustained  yield.  Under  a  weU- 
considered  and  adequately  funded  pro- 
gram for  the  Forest  Service,  we  need  not 
risk  soil  depletion,  erosion  or  hardships 
on  resident  animals.  The  Forest  Service 
is  ready  now  with  improved  technology 
to  grow  more  trees  and  to  more  efficiently 
use  the  timber.  In  recent  years,  however, 
the  Forest  Service  has  received  funding 
far  below  Its  reforestation  requests.  Hius. 
there  can  be  no  significant  gains  in  the 
allowable  cut  and  we  fall  more  and  more 
behind  our  needs  for  this  material. 

I  would  like  to  add  the  Information 
that  the  per  capita  increases  in  wood  de- 
mand for  the  rest  of  the  world  are  in- 
creasing much  faster  than  our  own,  and 
that  production  of  wood  products  re- 
quires far  less  energy  and  leaves  biode- 
gradable waste. 

On  February  21,  the  Senate  passed  leg- 
islation which  is  a  major  step  toward  a 
sound  forest  management  policy,  but  It 
is  a  bare  begiiming.  At  this  point.  I  would 
like  to  share  an  exceUent  article  on  the 
need  for  a  strong,  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  our  forests  which  was  printed 
in  the  April  edition  of  National  Geo- 
graphic magazine.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  "Timber — How  Much  Is 
Enough?"  by  John  Putnam  be  printed 
in  the  Record  in  its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

TncBKK — How  Much  Is  Enottgr? 
(By  John  J.  Putnam) 
Newpaper  headlines  called  It  "Another  Cri- 
sis on  the  Way!"  Last  spring,  lumber  and 
plywood  prices  reached  a  new  peak,  double 
those  of  1970.  Manufacturers  allocated  Items 
in  short  supply  to  favored  elastomers.  Home 
builders,  cried  for  relief,  citing  the  nation's 
goal  of  a  decent  house  for  every  American. 
WoodpUes  beside  600-mlUlon-dollar  pulp 
mills  shrank  to  only  a  day's  supply.  And 
whUe  tree  rustlers  struck  In  the  dead  of  the 
night  to  whisk  away  walnut  trees  that  might 
fetch   $2,000   each,    homeowners   were   con- 
fronted with  price  tags  as  high  as  $1.80  on 
the      once-humbled      eight-foot      "two-by- 
four" — which  already  meastu-ed  only  ivi  by 
3»4  Inches.  '     /a     / 

Controversy  followed.  Congress  debated  a 
ban  on  timber  exports.  Industry  spokesmen 
and  a  special  President's  panel  called  for 
stepping  up  the  cut  in  the  national  forests. 
Conservationists  protested. 

It  seemed  Indeed  as  if  we  faced  a  timber 
crisis.  But  unlike  oU  and  many  other  re- 


source*, timber  la  renewable.  Forests  cau  be 
regrown  and  our  supply  of  wood  even  in- 
creased. Tiie  remediy  Is  not  easy— it  wiu  re- 
qtare  Improred  nuLnagement,  massive  invest- 
ments, and  the  abandonment  of  wasteful 
habits — but  moot  exi>erta  agree  it  is  within 
our  reacb. 

Cries  0*  "timber  crisis"  are  not  new.  In 
1863  Henry  David  Thoreau.  observing  the  lev- 
eling of  New  England '8  forests,  predicted: 
"We  shall  be  obliged  to  Import  the  timber 
...  or  splice  such  sticks  as  we  have."  In  1919 
a  committee  headed  by  Glfford  Pinchot,  first 
Chief  of  the  U.8.  Forest  Service,  warned: 
"Within  less  than  50  years,  our  present  tim- 
ber shortage  will  have  become  a  blighting 
timber  famine."  Reforms  spurred  by  that 
warning  helped  postpone  the  pinch. 

But  now  the  Forest  Service  reports  that 
with  present  levels  of  forest  management  In 
the  United  States,  "tindber  suppUes  wUl  not 
be  adequate  to  merfTfctentlai  Increases  In 
demand."  By  the  tinrrlr  the  century,  the  re- 
port adds,  we  coura  f$te  an  armual  short - 
faU  of  20  billion  board  feet  of  softwood 
sawtlmber. 


Ll'ST  FOa  LUMBEH  KNOWS  WO  LTrTTP 

Recently  I  spent  several  months  looking 
into  the  nation's  timber  resources.  I  traveled 
from  Thoreau  s  Maine  woods  to  the  Islands  of 
southeastern  Alaska,  and  from  the  great  for- 
ests of  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  the  Deep 
South.  I  worked  on  the  ground  with  loggers, 
visited  sawmills  and  pulp  mll*^,  talked  with 
representatives  of  industry,  conservation 
groups,  the  Forest  Service 

I  found  that  viewpoints  varied  on  many 
timber  questions,  but  on  one  thing  all 
agreed.  In  an  age  of  spacecraft,  computers, 
and  exotic  aUoya.  our  appetite,  for  wood  con- 
tinues to  grow. 

In  1972  we  consiuned  a  staggering  14.2  bil- 
lion cubic  feet  of  wood — enough  to  build  a 
12-foot-wlde,  one-foot-thick  walkway  to  the 
moon. 

Housing  gobbled  up  a  third.  Don't  be  sur- 
prised: Even  the  average  two-storv  brick 
house  requires  10,840  board  feet  of  lumber. 
5,385  square  feet  of  plywood,  and  1.560  square 
feet  of  buUdlng  board  for  framework,  floor- 
ing, roofing,  window  frames,  paneling,  and 
molding. 

Another  third  went  into  nonresidential 
construction,  and  such  things  as  shipping 
containers,  coffins,  furniture,  toys,  railroad 
ties,  telephone  poles,  barrels,  and  fuel. 

The  final  third  fed  pulp  mills  to  make 
paper  and  board,  rayon,  cellophane,  explo- 
sives, and  plastics.  Production  of  paper  and 
board  for  items  like  bags,  boxes,  and  news- 
papers reached  64.3  million  tons. 

The  U.S.— with  5.4  percent  of  the  world's 
population — consumed  some  30  percent 
of  all  industrial  wood  harvested  In  the  world. 
And  the  Forest  Service  expects  that  m  the 
next  30  years  VS.  demand  for  Itunber  will 
climb  57  percent,  for  wood  pulp  119  percent, 
and  for  veneer  and  plywood  107  percent. 

Quite  a  record  for  a  substance  that  Is  basi- 
cally only  a  very  stUT  JeUy  or  gel.  composed 
of  cellulose  (a  fibrous  material  similar  to 
cotton),  llgnln  (a  polymer  of  uncertain  com- 
position) ,  various  sugars,  and  absorbed  water. 
Fortunately,  nature  endowed  our  continent 
with  more  than  a  billion  acres  of  softwoods, 
the  trees  historically  preferred  for  construc- 
tion and  pulp.  Only  the  Soviet  Union  holds 
more.  The  wood  of  some  softwoods,  by  the 
way,  is  harder  than  that  of  some  species 
labeled  hardwood.  Foresters  define  a  soft- 
wood as  a  tree,  usually  evergreen,  that  has 
needlelike  leaves  and  bears  seeds  In  cones. 
Hardwoods  have  broad  leaves,  usuttlly  shed 
them,  and  usually  produce  seeds  In  fruits, 
such  as  walnuts  and  cherries. 

Tlrabermen  prefer  the  softwoods  because 
they  provide  more  strength  for  weight,  and 
they  have  more  uniform  fibers,  taller  and 
stralghter  trunks,  and  fewer  limbs — oil  mak- 
ing them  handler  to  harvest  and  mlU.  And 
they  are,  by  and  large,  easier  to  saw  and  nail. 
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SZAKCH  FOR  WOOD  LEO  WEST  AND  SOtTTK 

The  professional  American  logger  appeared 
about  1800,  probably  In  Maine.  He  lived  ^art 
In  the  woods,  coming  to  town  only  "to  blow 
her  in."  The  "strength  and  execution  of  his 
arm  almost  exceed  belief,"  one  foreign  visitor 
noted;  his  life  was  a  mixture  of  "hardship 
and  debauch." 

With  a  ferocity  known  only  to  those  who 
have  shared  that  life,  he  lay  to— cutting  the 
prime  softwood,  the  white  pine.  Thoreau 
might  complain  that  they  would  next  be 
allowed  to  cut  "the  clouds  out  of  the  sky,  or 
the  stars  out  of  the  firmament,  one  by  one." 
To  the  logger,  he  was  only  "letting  daylight 
Into  the  swamp" — so  gentler  men  would  have 
sunlit  fields  to  sow,  and  boards  to  buUd  their 
bouses,  schools,  and  cities. 

The  logger  cut  out  Maine  first,  feUlng  the 
pine  In  winter,  then  riding  the  logs  down 
the  Kennebec  and  the  Penobscot  with  the 
spring  flood.  Then  he — and  the  timber 
barons  he  served — packed  up  and  headed 
westward  Into  the  Lake  States,  buying  land 
at  $1.25  an  acre,  settling  Saginaw  and  Bay 
City.  When  the  white  pine  was  cut  out  from 
the  Lake  States,  he  moved  down  South  and 
Into  the  beautiful  Douglas  flr  regions  of 
Washington  State,  Oregon,  and  California. 
Then  on  to  British  Columbia  and  Alaska. 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  prince  of  loggers  Is  the  "bvish'ler," 
so-called  because  he  Is  paid  by  the  number 
of  bushels  (1,000  board  feet)  of  timber  he 
cuts  each  day.  He  carries  Into  the  woods  a 
chain  saw,  an  ax.  two  metal  wedges,  a  can 
of  gasoline,  a  Jug  of  oil,  a  rain  slicker,  a 
Thermos  of  coffee,  and — like  all  loggers — a 
huge  lunch. 

It's  a  chancy  Job:  A  chain  saw  can  "kick 
back"  on  a  man.  or  he  may  slip  and  lose  his 
footing.  The  result  can  be  a  lost  finger,  a 
mangled  hand,  a  ruined  leg.  Widow-makers — 
dead  trees  and  limbs — wait  in  the  forest  for 
a  wind  to  shake  them  loose. 

But  a  btishler  can  earn  from  $80  to  $160 
a  day,  felling  from  50  to  100  trees,  and  every 
ambitious  young  logger  wants  to  be  one. 

After  felling  a  tree,  a  bush'ler  measures  Its 
length,  cuts  off  the  limbs,  and  "bucks"  It — 
saws  It  Into  logs.  He  pencils  his  estimate  of 
the  tree's  board  feet  on  his  hard  bat,  then 
moves  on,  clear-cutting  (felling  all  treea) 
In  20-acre  sweeps, 

I  worked  with  the  choker  setters,  whose 
job  Is  to  attach  steel  cables  to  the  loga  so 
that  dlesel-powered  yarding  machines  can 
haul  them  to  the  truck  landing. 

I  learned  why  a  logger  wears  calked  boots. 
We  walked,  ran,  leaped,  and  scrambled  In 
a  tangle  of  fallen  trees  six  feet  above  the 
ground.  Where  the  bark  had  fallen  from  a 
log,  the  wood  was  like  a  curving  sheet  of  Ice; 
and  where  there  was  bark.  It  sometimes 
broke  loose  under  our  weight. 

Each  time  the  set  of  three  30-foot  chokers 
came  swinging  and  dancing  down  the  700- 
foot  overhead  cable,  we  seized  them,  tucked 
each  over  and  under  a  log,  then  cinched 
them  tight — "choking"  the  logs. 

As  the  dlesel  revved  up  at  the  steel  tower, 
we  scampered  out  of  the  way — ^for  the  chok- 
ers first  Jerk  up  one  end  of  each  two-ton 
log,  then  wrench  It  free  from  the  tangle, 
and  drag  It  like  some  mammoth  flsh  toward 
the  landing.  The  logs  around  us  shifted  and 
rumbled  in  protest.  I  was  reminded  of  the 
old-time  logger  who  was  once  asked  why.  m 
such  a  dangerous  buslnasa,  his  crews  suf- 
fered so  few  accidents.  His  reply:  "l  Just 
tell  'em — 'Run,  you  sons  of  guns,  run  or 
die!'" 

OFT-Dtrrr  logokrs  head  roa  the  fo'c'sli 
Little  wonder  that  after  a  couple  of  weeks 
in  the  brush,  a  logger  may  buy  a  fioatplane 
ticket  to  Ketchikan  to  let  off  steam.  No 
matter  wbere  he  finds  a  room,  hell  show  tip 
eventuaUy  at  the  Fo'c'sle.  the  loggers'  bar. 
Here  a  leathery  veteran  can  find  his  heart's 


desires:  plenty  of  logging  talk,  an  endless 
supply  of  beer,  tall  stacks  of  "snooae" — 
Copenhagen  snuff. 

On  a  big  weekend,  flush  with  payday  iasb. 
a  man  can  prove  himself  a  man — with  a 
flstflght  or  by  "ringing  the  beU."  By  ringing 
the  old  brass  bell,  a  man  buys  drinks  for 
the  house,  an  expensive  but  satisfying  ges- 
ture. 

Many  if  not  most  of  Ketchikan's  citizens 
are  happy  the  loggers  are  here — the  timber 
Industry  provides  more  than  half  the  olty's 
paychecks.  But  I  discovered  that  in  Alaskv— 
as  in  almost  every  other  region  I  vlaltad — 
logging  brings  controversy. 

The  ooming  of  the  timber  Industry  to 
Alaska  was  the  culmination  of  a  F<Mest 
Service  dream.  The  Tongass  National  Forest 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state,  held  a 
treasure  of  old  growth — virgin  timber  that 
could  bring  jobs  to  an  economically  de- 
pressed area.  Increase  federal  and  state  reve- 
nues, and  encourage  forest  management. 

In  the  1950's  the  Forest  Service  made  two 
50-year  contracts,  one  with  a  VS.  company, 
the  other  with  a  Japanese-owned  company. 
In  the  'OO'a  Tongaas  harvests  soared. 

JAP.Ur  SEUXS  ON   ALASKAN   TIMBKS 

Seventy  percent  of  the  wood  cut  In  Alitska 
Is  shipped  to  Japsm — as  lumber,  or  as  |>ulp 
for  the  manufacture  of  rayon,  cellophane, 
and  photographic  paper.  A  fleet  of  specially 
built  Japanese  ships  ply  the  route. 

Thirty  percent  of  the  wood  is  shlppefl  as 
pulp  to  the  VS.  market. 

Conservation -minded  citizens  claim  that 
the  cost  to  the  beauty  of  their  region,  to 
wildlife,  and  to  the  environment  may  come 
too  high.  One  day  I  flew  over  much  of  the 
Tongass  with  Harry  MerrUm,  a  biologist  With 
the  Alaska  Department  of  Fish  and  Oame. 
"I'm  not  against  logging,  only  those  practices 
that  harm  the  environment."  He  pointed  out 
vast  clear-cuts,  stumps  and  cull  trees  pushed 
into  streams,  salmon  streams  stripped  of 
shade,  wildlife  habitat  "slicked  off,"  tonB  of 
slash  left  to  rot  (preceding  pages). 

"Things  have  Improved  In  the  past  few 
years  because  of  public  pressure,  but  niore 
changes  are  needed.  There's  room  here  for 
loggers,  wildlife,  and  people  who  love  wUder- 
ness.  If  activities  are  properly  managed." 

We  touched  down  at  Point  Baker,  a  com- 
munity of  some  30  people.  Herbert  Zleske,  64, 
welcomed  us.  He  has  lived  there  30  years, 
fishing,  trapping,  raising  a  family.  Now  he 
fears  for  the  community's  future. 

"They  want  to  cut  off  that  mountain 
there,"  he  said.  "We  live  here  because  we 
like  this  life,  and  we  don't  want  It  mined. 
If  they  start  cutting,  that  mountain  will  be- 
come an  eyesore — and  there'll  be  the  sottnd 
of  Cham  saws  and  loggmg  trucks  all  day.  We 
told  the  Forest  Service  we  don't  want  'em 
to  do  it,  but  I  don't  know  what  will  happen 
to  tis." 

The  Forest  Service  has  recently  moved  to 
meet  some  complaints:  It  limits  clear-outs 
to  160  acres  and  provides  for  public  discus- 
sion of  sale  plans.  Yet  the  furor  continues. 

I'd  meet  these  Issues  agam,  but  now  It  Was 
time  to  say  good-bye  to  Harry  and  my  log- 
ging comrades  Tin  Ear.  Horrible,  Herd,  Paek- 
sack  Dave,  Whiskey  BUI,  and  the  others.  I 
headed  back  toward  the  Lower  Forty-Eight. 

I  flew  flrst  to  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Itils 
region,  where  many  of  the  old  timber  barons 
ended  their  westerly  migration,  remains  the 
"wood  basket"  of  the  nation,  producing  40 
percent  of  Its  softwood  sawtlmber.  Qlanctog 
out  the  Jet's  wmdow,  I  saw  evidence  of  the 
huge  harvest:  Great  clear-cuts  had  turned 
whole  mountainsides  Into  patchwork  quUts. 

Mementos  of  the  past  remain:  bronze 
drinking  fountains  In  Portland,  gift  of  a 
timber  magnate  who  sought  to  lessen  the 
consiunptlon  of  liquor  by  his  loggers;  and 
Seattle's  "skid  road"  area,  named  after  the 
old  logging  traUs,  and  the  origin  of  the  term 
"skid  row." 


TAXI,  TAKE  BCE  TO  SEATTLE 


The  epic  old-time  loggers  dweU  only  m  the 
memory  of  a  handful  of  gray-haired  men. 
They'll  teU  you  of  "Millionaire  Johnson, " 
who  on  a  whim  hailed  a  taxlcab  In  Portland 
and  rode  to  Seattle,  spending  a  month's  pay: 
of  "Roughhouae  Pete,"  who  protested  the 
quality  of  one  meal  by  leaping  on  the  table, 
kicking  off  all  the  dishes,  then  chasing  off 
the  cleaver-wielding  cook;  and  of  the  un- 
rivaled "White  Hope  from  Ast<»la,"  who 
could  top  a  tree,  toss  his  hat  sideways,  and 
with  a  whoop,  beat  It  to  the  ground. 

But  the  timber  barons,  or  rather  their  de- 
scendants, are  still  there,  and  companies 
often  bear  proud  names  brought  from  Maine 
and  the  Great  Lakes :  Pope  &  Talbot,  Stinxson. 
Weyerhaeuser.  The  mdustry  divides  into 
giants  and  the  "little  fellows" — those  dcHng 
a  meager  2-  to  20-mllllon-dollar  a  year  bual- 
ness — like  Kimball  Brothers,  Just  outside 
Eugene,  Oregon.  Founded  in  1929  by  five 
brothers  and  a  brother-in-law,  the  company 
holds  no  land  and  hires  gyppo  (contract) 
loggers  to  harvest  the  timber  it  buys. 

The  brother-in-law.  Art  Lindley,  remains 
active  to  help  guide  a  younger  generation.  A 
courtly,  soft-spoken  man,  he  led  me  through 
the  mill;  amid  the  whine  of  gang  saws  and 
the  thump  of  conveyer  chams,  he  explamed 
his  dilemma.  The  mill  annually  produces 
some  14  million  board  feet  of  lumber.  Most  is 
clear — fine-grained,  free  of  knots,  fit  for  the 
best  of  \ises.  Such  wood  comes  from  slowly 
maturing  old  growth. 

"When  we  flrst  started  in  this  business, 
people  were  knocking  on  our  door  to  sell  us 
timber  like  this.  Now  there  Is  practically 
none  left  on  the  private  lands;  It's  all  been 
cut  over.  Today  we  have  to  get  all  our  wood 
from  the  national  forests." 

So  now  and  then  Mr.  Lindley,  a  son,  or 
a  nephew  drive  mto  Eugene  and  file  Into  a 
small  room  in  the  headquarters  building  of 
the  Willamette  National  Forest.  Here  timber 
on  the  stump  Is  auctioned  off,  often  to  the 
tune  of  more  than  a  million  dollars  a  day. 

I  sat  In  on  one  sale,  officially  labeled  the 
"Coffee  Two  Sale."  It  offered  9  4  mUllon  board 
feet  of  Douglas  flr,  1.2  million  feet  of  cedar, 
and  900,000  feet  of  Western  hemlock.  The 
Douglas  flr  was  the  prize:  Trees " averaging 
160  years  m  age,  26  inches  In  diameter,  and 
700  board  feet  per  tree — Ideal  for  either  saw- 
ing or  peeling  for  plywood. 

The  room  filled  with  24  men  In  sport  shirts 
and  sweaters.  Each  bidder  had  walked  the 
244  acres  of  the  sale  to  check  the  estimate, 
had  calculated  the  cost  of  buUdmg  the  roads 
over  which  the  machines  would  be  moved 
in  and  the  logs  hauled  out,  and  made  his 
Judgment  on  what  the  market  prices  would 
be  during  the  five  years  allowed  for  harvest. 
Finally  he  considered  his  Inventory:  How 
badly  did  he  need  the  wood? 

At  10:06  the  bidding  began  on  the  Douglas 
fir  (the  other  species  would  be  Included  in 
the  sale  at  appraisal  prices) — Inching  up  by 
lO-cent  Increments  from  the  minimum 
$120.50  per  thousand  board  feet.  At  $141 
Seneca  Sawmill  Company  Jumped  m — and 
rode  It  out^t  $146.50. 

Seneca  had  assured  Its  future — at  a  cost 
of  $1,497,526.  Whltey  Howard,  company  vice 
president,  told  me  he  had  figured  It  for  "a 
production  show — once  the  roads  are  In,  we 
can  pull  the  wood  out  at  15  tnickloada  a 
day."  And  the  old  growth  fitted  Seneca's 
speciality:  two-mch -thick  lumber  for  rafters 
and  floor  Joists  used  In  the  construction  of 
houses  from  California  to  the  East  Coast. 

CCmXNT   HARVEST    OTrr9TaD>S   KXGBOWTH 

If  Whltey  Howard  appeared  quietly  jubi- 
lant, and  the  losers  quietly  depressed,  all  bad 
good  reason.  For,  like  Art  Lindley,  many  are 
entirely  dependent  on  national  fcMeat  timber. 

Even  giant  landowning  corporations  like 
Georgia-Pacific,  Boise  Cascade,  and  Cham- 
pion International  must  draw  on  the  na- 
tional forests  and  other  public  lands. 
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The  simple  fact  1b.  accortllng  to  Forest 
Service  analysis,  tbat  the  supply  of  Indus- 
try-owned softwood  sawtlmber  on  the  Paelllc 
CotiBt  will  decline  substantially  over  the  next 
thirty  years.  Industry  has  been  cutting  more 
wood  than  it  has  been  growing.  In  the  Doug- 
las flr  region,  for  Instance,  the  harvests  In 
recent  years  have  been  more  than  double  the 
rate  of  regrowth. 

The  reason :  Industry  la  cutting  old  growth. 
These  blg-volume-krees  can  be  felled  iri  mln^ 
utes,  but  producing  replacements  requires 
50  to  100  years.  Reforestation  efforts,  rela- 
tively recent,  are  not  expected  to  close  the 
gap.  So  Industry  looks  to  the  public  lands. 

W.  D.  Hagensteln,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Industrial  Forestry  Association 
In  Portland,  pointed  out  that  more  than  half 
the  timber  acreage  In  the  Pacific  Northwest 
lies  In  the  public  holdings.  "For  decades," 
he  said,  "the  timber  has  come  off  the  private 
lands,  whUe  the  public  lands  received  only 
custodial  management.  Now  the  time  has 
come  for  the  public  lands  to  play  their  part." 

Industry  officials  blame  the  Umber  pinch 
on  an  underfinanced  Forest  Service  and  "the 
shrill  cries  of  preservationists'  who  resut 
more  cutting  on  the  national  forests. 

Example:  I  rode  on  horseback  Into  the 
WUlamette  NaUonal  Forest  with  Arnold 
Bwlng,  Executive  Vice  President  of  the 
North  West  Timber  AssocUUon.  From  a  peak 
we  looked  down  on  French  Pete,  a  valley 
Itiah  with  century-old  Douglas  flr.  To  con- 
eervatlonlats.  It  U  one  of  the  last  pristine 
vaUeys  in  western  Oregon  and  must  be  pre- 
served. 

Arnle  put  It  this  way:  "Sure  It's  pretty,  but 
that  wood  is  ready  for  harvest.  Its  growth  U 
almost  at  a  standstUl.  If  we  cut  that  timber 
now.  it  could  be  replaced  with  a  young  and 
vigorously  growing  forest. 

"But  the  preservationists  are  trying  to  lock 
It  up— and  they're  locking  up  more  and  more 
land.  We  turned  about  and  looked  eastward 
Snow  peaks  marked  the  Three  Sisters  WUder- 
ness  Area,  by  law  declared  safe  from  the 
chain  saw.* 

"Under  the  WUdemess  Act  of  1964  10  7 
million  acres  of  national  forest  lands 'have 
been  set  aside  in  a  National  Wilderness  Sys- 
tem, and  another  12  mUUon  are  being  con- 
sidered. We  are  also  losing  tlmberland  as 
communities  expand  and  new  roads  are 
buUt." 

Arnle  swept  hU  arm  toward  the  Three 
Btetera.  "Let  the  purtata  get  their  natxue 
there,  but  let  us  get  the  country's  timber 
from  the  national  forests  that  are  left." 

TIl€B«a  BVBXItTBS  CALI^  VOR  CRTSTAL  BALL 

How  did  the  recent  timber  crisis  come 
at)out?  I  put  the  question  to  Bill  Dean,  who 
for  sixteen  years  has  been  editor  of  Random 
l^fftha.  an  industry  guide  to  softwood 
prices.  His  offloe  in  in  Eugene. 

"Two  things  you  should  understand."  BUI 
said.  "First,  this  is  a  highly  fragmented  in- 
dustry— some  80,000  comoanles  that  cut 
manufacture,  wholesale,  and  retail  lumber 
and  other  timber  products.  Second,  the  mar- 
ket Is  based  on  home  building  and  on  the 
availablUty  of  mortgage  monev.  And  that  de- 
pends on  government-set  interest  rates  So 
a^crystal  ball  Is  needed  for  this  business. 

"WeU,  througn  the  1960's  the  country  was 
building  about  1%  million  housing  units  a 
year.  In  1971  the  figure  shot  up  to  2  million 
Then,  in  1972,  It  went  up  to  2.4  million  units. 

"Nobody  expected  a  2-mllllon  year,  much 
less  a  2.4-mUllon  year.  The  mills,  which  plan 
two  years  ahead,  were  caught  short.  Prices 
went  through  the  roof  and  some  items  came 
Inta  short  supply.  Same  thing  happened  in 
1963-69.  Then,  things  leveled  off.  and  every- 
body forgot  about  the  crisis.  1  suspect  the 
same  thing  will  happen  now." 
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•  The  February  1974  Oeographlc  discussed 
America's  surviving  wilderness  and  efforts  to 
save  it. 


Indeed,  as  we  talked,  lumber  prices  were 
falling,  thanks  to  fewer  housing  starts.  By 
the  close  of  last  year,  the  number  of  new 
bousing  units  had  dropped  to  2  million;  the 
projection  for  1974  is  a  meager  1.6  million. 
But  with  time,  an  upswing  in  the  economy, 
and  lower  Interest  rates,  the  timber  crisis 
will  return — and  It  may  hit  harder. 

Not  only  are  Pacific  Northwest  timber  sup- 
plies declining,  but  also  economics  have  put 
an  end  to  the  peckerwood  sawmills  that 
once  sprang  up  by  the  thousands  when 
prices  "got  right."  At  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley,  forest  econonUst  Dr.  John 
A.  Zivnuska  explained:  "The  small  sawmill 
here  relied  on  private  timber,  and  now  that's 
been  pretty  well  cut  over.  And  you  once 
could  go  Into  the  business  with  an\^hlng 
from  936,000  to  $50,000.  Now  they're  blinding 
mills  for  six  million  or  more.  The  reason  is 
that,  to  make  a  profit,  you  must  recover  and 
market  the  residues.  You  have  to  have  a  chip- 
per, a  debarker — expensive  equipment.  The 
old  peckerwood  companies  simply  can't  af- 
ford the  cost." 

One  company  that  can  afford  the  cost  is 
Weyerhaeuser,  the  only  giant  able  to  meet  its 
needs  from  Its  own  lands.  It  was  in  1900 
that  Frederick  Weyerhaeuser,  a  German  Im- 
migrant with  logging  Interests  In  the  Lake 
States,  moved  west  and  with  a  group  of  In- 
vestors began  to  buy  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  rallrocul  land  grants 

It  was  an  era  of  dizzying  land  deals,  often 
tinged  with  scandal — an  era  that  led  Pres- 
ident Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Olfford  Pln- 
chot  to  Join  In  establishing  the  present  Na- 
tional Forest  System  as  a  buffer  against  those 
who  practiced  "cut  and  run." 

But,  unlike  others.  Frederick  Weyerhaeuser 
and  his  partners  decided  to  hold  their  land 
after  harvesting  it  and  to  grow  new  crops 
of  trees.  Today  the  Weyerhaeuser  Company 
holds  6.7  million  acres,  one  percent  of  all  the 
commercial  forest  land  Ln  the  nation. 

In  the  glass-walled  headquarters  at  Ta- 
ooma.  Washington.  I  met  Oeorge  Weyer- 
baeiiser,  Frederick's  great  grandson  and  com- 
pany president.  He  foresaw  no  immediate 
crlals. 

"But  looking  ahead  80  years  or  so,  I  would 
say  we  could  find  ourselves  in  a  cnmch.  To- 
day the  nation  is  managing  its  forests  so 
they  produce  only  a  third  or  half  of  their 
potential — and  I'm  talking  across  the  board, 
the  private  and  public  sectors.  Unless  we 
move  now  to  give  our  forests  more  Intensive 
management,  we  may  well  be  In  trouble." 

NEW  TBCRKTQtraS  BPEKD  TOMORROW'S  CROrS 

Weyerhaeuser  believes  his  company,  like 
some  of  the  other  giants,  is  doing  Its  part  In 
growing  the  next  crop.  Ijast  year  the  cor- 
poration planted  100  million  trees  (pages 
504-6). 

The  Weyerhaeuser  system  is  labeled  "high- 
yield"  forestry.  It  calls  for  clear-cutting, 
burning  over  or  scarifying  the  ground,  then 
planting  seedlings.  Tree  growth  is  helped 
along  by  periodic  thinning  to  allow  more 
sunlight,  fertilizing,  and  the  use  of  repel- 
lents to  discourage  browsing  by  deer. 
Through  such  practices.  Weyerhaeuser  be- 
lieves it  can  cut  the  time  required  to  grow 
a  marketable  Douglas  flr  from  90  years  to 
perhaps  40. 

The  company  has  also  Invested  In  new 
technology:  chipping  headsaws  that  cut 
lumber  troTa  logs  only  four  inches  in  diam- 
eter, a  size  previously  Judged  fit  only  for 
pulping;  tmd  systems  that  recover  up  to  100 
percent  of  mill  residues — chips  for  pulping, 
bark  for  mulch,  sawdust  for  fuel  In  steam 
plants. 

But  equally  significant,  Weyerhaeuser  has 
branched  out  from  its  hl.storic  bastion  in  the 
Northwest  and  moved  strongly  Into  Canada 
(leasing  cutting  or  residue  rights  on  nine 
million  acres)  and  into  our  own  South. 

At  some  point  in  the  1980's,  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  predicts,  a  historic  shift  will  occur: 
The  Pacific  Northwest  wUl  yield  to  the  South 


its  title  as  the  nation's  largest  producer  of 
softwood  sawtlmber.  The  South  already  pro- 
duces 67  percent  of  all  our  pulpwood,  30 
percent  of  our  lumber,  and  30  percent  of  our 
plywood.  Within  the  next  three  decades  pro- 
duction may  Increase  by  a  third. 

Certainly  industry  sees  great  things  for  the 
South.  In  the  past  ten  years  alone  the  giant 
paper,  pulp,  and  lumber  corporations  have 
bought  10.3  million  acres  of  forest  land 
(mainly  from  old-line  lumber  companies), 
extending  their  holdings  to  32  million  acres. 
In  the  same  period  37  new  pulp  and  paper 
mills  have  gone  in  line,  boosting  the  number 
to  123.  And  the  number  of  softwood  plywood 
mills  has  Jumped  from  zero  to  53. 

Nature  gave  the  South  a  seasonal  advan- 
tage: In  Its  warm,  moist  climate,  fast-grow- 
ing species  such  as  loblolly,  shortleaf.  and 
slash  pine  reach  marketable  size  in  30  years. 

And  Its  192  million  acres  of  commercial 
tlmberland,  cut  over  during  the  boom  years 
of  the  early  I900's  and  then  largely  aban- 
doned, now  hold  a  new  and  rapidly  maturing 
crop  of  trees  (map.  page  495).  Technology 
gave  a  further  boost:  The  chipping  headsaw 
and  the  Invention  of  a  way  to  make  plywood 
from  southern  pine  added  dollar  values. 

But  I  found  Industry  executives  talking 
more  about  a  new  kind  of  forest — great  plan- 
tations where  genetically  Improved  trees  are 
planted  in  rows  like  corn,  carefully  culti- 
vated, and  harvested  by  machines. 

Often  nature's  mixed  hardwood-softwood 
stands  are  replaced  with  pine-only  planta- 
tions, which  are  much  more  efficient  for  cul- 
tivation and  logging.  Conservationists  pro- 
test that  removal  of  hardwoods  destroys 
squirrel  and  turkey  habitat,  and  that  pine- 
only  forests  are  more  vulnerable  to  disease. 
The  new  plantings  are  often  "supertrees" — 
seedlings  bred  to  grow  faster  and  stralghter 
than  nature's  own  (page  466).  (Map  and 
other  material  mentioned  by  page  numbers 
not  printed  in  the  Rbcobo.) 

MABILTN    STANDS    TALL   VS    ALABAMA 

The  process  begins  with  foresters  tramping 
the  woods  to  find  mature  trees  with  superior 
characteristics  to  serve  as  progenitors.  These 
are  sometimes  given  names — "Father  Abra- 
ham" or  "Marilyn  Monroe."  I  gazed  on  Mari- 
lyn one  day  on  International  Paper  Company 
lands  near  Mobile,  Alabama. 

She  was  a  sight  to  make  a  forester's  mouth 
water:  tall,  straight,  with  a  few  Ught  limbs 
that  swayed  gently  against  the  blue  southern 
sky.  Forester  Pat  Smith  explained  how  Marl- 
lyn's  characteristics  are  passed  on  to  coming 
generations. 

Marksmen  use  special  bullets  to  shoot  off 
high  limbs;  the  branch  tips  (scions)  are  col- 
lected and  grafted  onto  young  nursery  stock 
and  planted  in  seed  orchards.  Within  a  re- 
markably few  years— for  the  scions  retain 
the  maturity  of  their  source — these  trees  be- 
gin to  yield  seed.  It  Is  coUected,  placed  In 
nursery  beds  and  cultivated  for  a  year.  Then 
the  seedlings  are  planted  by  machine  or  by 
hand. 

The  results?  Dr.  Bruce  Zobel  of  North 
Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh,  who 
has  coordinated  the  program  for  31  com- 
panies, told  me:  "We  find  a  10  to  20  percent 
improvement  in  growth,  plus  a  10  percent 
gain  in  mill  production  because  of  easier 
handling  and  better  quality." 

Dr.  Zobel  and  his  colleagues  now  envision 
breeding  trees  for  special  uses:  Trees  with 
thln-wBlIed  trachelds  (wood-fiber  cells)  for 
use  in  making  fine  papers,  and  trees  with 
thlck-walled  trachelds  for  use  in  manufac- 
turing sturdy  boxes.  But  It  will  be  some  years 
before  the  impact  of  the  genetically  Improved 
trees  Is  felt:  Only  700,000  acres  are  now 
planted  with  such  trees,  and  they  average 
about  four  years  in  age.  Thinning  comes  at  10 
to  16  years,  harvest  at  about  26  to  30. 

In  the  meantime  the  South  Is  still  drawing 
its  wood  from  traditional  sources — ^mainly 
from   small    lot   owners — a   farmer  with   a 
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wooded  back  forty,  or  a  dentist  who  pur- 
(jlj^ed  a  hundred  acres  for  Investment. 

To  see  how  this  system  works,  I  visited 
International  Paper's  divisional  headquarters 
at  Mobile.  Woodlands  manager  Bob  Non- 
nemacher  was  scrambling  for  wood  over  the 
telephone.  The  huge  Mobile  Pulp  and  Paper 
ytii  gobbles  2,200  cords  a  day — and  only  a 
day's  supply  stood  in  the  once-crowded 
woodyard.  The  result  of  a  timber  shortage? 

"Nope,"  Bob  replied.  "Traditionally,  we 
have  felt  no  pinch  in  basic  supplies — we  can 
use  the  smaller  trees,  hardwoods,  wood  chips, 
and  sawdust.  In  the  past,  paper  shortages 
have  been  the  result  of  mill  capacity." 

Bob's  problems  included  record  floods  that 
barred  harvesting  on  thousands  of  acres,  a 
gixywlng  scarcity  of  woods  labor,  and  logis- 
tics. He  must  Juggle  supplies  from  the  com- 
pany's own  lands  and  hundreds  of  private 
ownerships;  arrange  transportation  by  barge, 
railoar,  and  truck;  and  coordinate  the  needs 
of  International's  other  southern  mills. 
ONX  mam's  boom  is  anothkb's  bake 

Ironically,  the  South's  sawtlmber  boom  In- 
creased his  problems:  The  new  sawtlmber 
and  plywood  mills  offer  top  dollar  both  for 
wood  and  labor.  Bob  kept  shifting  between 
phone  and  computer.  The  insatiable  monster 
was  led. 

^■fiowever  dramatic,  Indtistry's  strides  in 
the  South  will  not  keep  pace  with  our  grow- 
ing demands.  Where  then  might  the  wood 
come  from?  The  Forest  Service  says  that  the 
greatest  potential  lies  with  the  small  lot  own- 
ers such  as  those  in  the  South.  More  than 
four  million  private  woodlots  contain  41  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  timber  on  296  million 
acres,  mainly  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  yield  from  these  lands  could  be  dou- 
bled with  proper  management.  But  most 
owners  simply  sell  off  when  they  need  the 
money  and  let  nature  do  the  regenerating. 
The  Forest  Service  believes  that  technical 
and  financial  support  from  government  and 
Industry,  along  with  rising  prices,  can  spur 
the  small  lot  owners  to  Improve  management. 

What  about  imports?  We  already  draw  22 
percent  of  our  wood  products — lumber,  pulp- 
wood,  pulp,  and  paper — from  Canada,  and 
Its  great  forests  will  probably  provide  more. 
We  also  import  about  266  million  cubic  feet 
of  hardwood  veneer  and  plywood,  principally 
from  tropical  regions. 

But  as  our  imports  have  climbed,  so  have 
our  exports.  We  have  been  sending  about  2.6 
billion  board  feet  of  logs  and  2.5  million  tons 
of  wood  chips  to  Japan  annually,  almost  2 
millions  tons  of  pulp  and  a  million  tons  of 
papsrboard  to  Europe,  and  a  billion  board 
feet  of  lumber  to  countries  around  the 
world — In  all,  roughly  half  as  much  as  we 
Import. 

Forest  Service  analysts  expect  Increases  In 
exports — unless  they  are  restricted — to  offset 
any  gains  In  Imports.  Companies  In  the  trade 
argue  that  wood  Is  an  international  com- 
modity, that  sales  enhance  our  balance  of 
payments,  and  that  we  should  hold  to  the 
principle  of  free  trade.  They  point  out  that 
demand  Is  growing  in  Japan  and  Western 
Europe,  and  that  If  we  don't  reap  the  profits, 
Canada  or  the  Soviet  Union  will. 

We  could  stretch  our  timber  supplies 
through  Improved  technology.  At  the  Forest 
Service's  Fewest  Products  Laboratory  in 
Madison.  Wisconsin.  I  glimpsed  the  sawmill 
of  the  future:  A  computerized  headsaw  sys- 
tem to  instantly  compute  the  "best  opening 
face,"  the  crucial  first  cut  that  determines 
how  much  lumber  a  log  will  yield;  and  an 
ultrasonic  scanner  to  spot  hidden  defects  in 
logs  and  lumber  before  costly  errors  are 
made. 

I  saw  plywoodlike  boards  made  of  wood 
chip?  and  glue,  large  beauns  fashioned  from 
many  smaller  boards,  and  two-by-foxirs  ac- 
tually made  of  paper. 

Laboratory  director  H.  O.  Fleischer  pointed 
out  that  timber  savings  could  start  in  the 


field.  Today  an  estimated  1.6  billion  cubic 
feet  of  usable  wood  is  left  on  the  ground 
after  harvesting  each  year. 

FORESTS   RAVAGED   BT    KATUBAL   rORCXS 

At  Other  Forest  Service  laboratories  scien- 
tists seek  better  ways  to  guard  our  standing 
timber  against  nature's  ravages.  Insects  and 
disease  nullify  about  a  fifth  of  our  annual 
timber  growth.  And  despite  new  technology 
and  massive  organization  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  other  agencies,  fire  sweeps  some  three 
million  acres  a  year. 

What  about  substituting  other  products 
for  wood — steel,  plastics,  aluminum,  con- 
crete? The  Forest  Service  points  out  that 
such  materials  come  from  nonrenewable  re- 
sources, and  that  their  production  draws 
heavily  on  already  burdened  energy  supplies. 

Many  believe  the  only  way  to  significantly 
Increase  our  timber  supply  in  the  near  future 
Is  by  improving  the  management  and  in- 
creasing the  cut  In  the  national  forests.  With 
only  18  percent  of  the  nation's  commercial 
tlmberland,  they  now  hold  a  whopping  half 
of  all  our  softwood  sawtlmber. 

Crucial  to  the  proposal  Is  the  harvesting  of 
much  of  the  old  growth  and  Its  replacement 
with  young,  fast-growing  trees — in  short, 
providing  Weyerhaeuser-type  management  to 
those  national  forests  with  appropriate  soil 
and  climate  conditions. 

This  Is  the  course  recently  recommended 
by  the  special  President's  Advisory  Panel  on 
Timber  and  the  Environment.  Ralph  Hodges, 
Executive  Vice  President  of  the  National 
Forest  Products  Association  and  a  panel 
member,  told  me:  "Growth  could  be  dou- 
bled. The  nation  would  have  more  timber, 
the  government  more  revenue,  and  the  en- 
vironment can  still  be  protected.  It  would  be 
a  waste  not  to  do  so." 

WOODLANDS  GROWING   MORE  POPULAR 

Many  conservationists  disagree.  They  see 
the  old-growth  stands  as  an  Irreplaceable 
natural  legacy  to  be  enjoyed  and  preserved 
for  future  generations.  They  point  out  that 
public  lands,  unlike  industry -owned  lands, 
serve  varied  Interests.  Last  year,  for  Instance, 
visitors  spent  more  time  in  the  forests  than 
In  the  national  parks. 

Gordon  Robinson,  consulting  forester  for 
the  Sierra  Club,  views  the  panel's  proposals 
this  way:  "Industry  has  cut  over  and  mis- 
managed Its  own  lands;  now  it  wants  to  do 
the  same  to  the  national  forests." 

He  points  out  that  timber  harvests  In  the 
national  forests  have  already  Jumped  from 
4.8  billion  board  feet  In  1960  to  12.2  bUUon  In 
1972 — 17  percent  of  the  nation's  produc- 
tion. And  he  claims  that  clear-cutting,  which 
accounts  for  60  percent  of  national -forest 
Meld,  has  already  led  to  massive  abuse  of  the 
forests  and  the  land. 

"They  say  dear-cutting  is  necessary  to  re- 
generate certain  species  such  as  Douglas  flr 
and  loblolly  pine,  v/hlch  do  not  grow  well  In 
the  shade  of  taller  trees. 

"That's  true,  but  a  clear-cut  of  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  to  ten  acres  Is  all  that  is  required 
biologically.  When  you  get  clear-cuts  of  forty 
or  a  hundred  acres,  the  only  reasons  are  to 
Increase  timber  yield  and  make  Industry's 
Job  easier.  Then  it's  timber  mining,  not  for- 
estry. And  the  impact  on  the  environment 
is  similar  to  that  of  strip  mining." 

Gordon  prefers  selective  cutting  where  pos- 
sible: the  marking  and  felling  of  Individual 
trees  in  a  stand.  "This  preserves  the  char- 
acter of  a  forest  and  prevents  erosion,  soil  j 
depletion,  and  other  environmental  damage." 

To  combat  what  they  craislder  excessive 
clear-cutting,  conservationists  have  drawn 
on  two  weapons:  The  Multiple  Use-Sus- 
tained Yield  Act  of  1960,  which  requires  the 
Forest  Service  to  manage  Its  lands  not  only 
for  timber,  but  also  tar  recreation,  range, 
watershed,  and  the  enhancement  of  wild- 
life; and  the  1969  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act.  which  calls  for  written  Justiflca- 
tlon  and  public  discussion  of  any  federal  act 


that  may  have  a  major  impact  on  the  en- 
vironment. 

As  I  talked  with  Gordon,  Judges  were  con- 
sidering a  dozen  lawsuits.  One  locked  up  8.7 
billion  board  feet  of  timber  In  southeastern 
Alaska;  another.  Involving  the  Monongahela 
National  Forest  in  West  Virginia,  challenged 
the  practice  of  clear-cutting  itself. 

STRinif  O  TO   STBIXX  A   FBOnR   BALAMCB 

The  Forest  Service  has  recently  moved  to 
meet  many  of  the  objections  of  conservation- 
ists. Interdisciplinary  teams  now  often  plan 
sales  to  minimize  the  impact  on  visual  and 
environmental  qualities,  and  the  average 
size  of  clear-cuts  In  the  Lower  Pcwty-Elght 
has  been  reduced  to  40  acres. 

Still,  conservationists  protest  that  the 
P'orest  Service  is  not  doing  enough — and 
some  supervisors  agree.  On  the  Willamette 
National  Forest,  Supervtsor  Zane  Grey  Smith 
told  me :  "In  the  crunch  of  budget  and  man- 
power limits,  we  risk  poor  decisions  with  the 
potential  of  harm  to  the  environment." 

A  stepped-up  harvest  can  only  increase  the 
problems  of  men  like  Zane  Grey  Smith.  In- 
creased logging  holds  the  certainty  of  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  new  roads,  the  major  cause 
of  erosion  and  landslides,  and  of  growing 
heaps  of  slash,  a  Are  hazard.  It  holds  too,  the 
possibility  of  nutrient  depletion  on  some 
soils.  Increased  flooding  and  sedimentation 
in  streams,  and  harmful  effects  on  wildlife. 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  I  put  the  question  to 
the  man  in  the  middle,  VS.  Forest  Service 
Chief  John  R.  McGulre.  He  sat  at  the  sturdy 
turn-of-the-centviry  desk  once  occupied  by 
Olfford  Plnchot. 

"We  could  still  increase  the  yield  by  per- 
haps half  and  still  meet  our  other  obliga- 
tions, but  only  if  we  can  make  substantial 
long-term  investments.  By  law,  we  are  re- 
quired to  operate  on  a  sustained -yield  basis — 
to  cut  at  a  level  that  can  be  Indeflnltely 
sustained,  considering  new  growth  and  trees 
held  in  our  forest  Inventory.  Our  allowable 
cut  for  1973  was  13.6  billion  bofird  feet.  It 
cannot  go  up  untU  we  begin  planting  more 
trees." 

At  the  present  rate  of  funding.  Mr.  Mc- 
Gulre said,  the  allowable  cut  Is  likely  to  go 
down. 

The  Forest  Service  Is  not  master  of  Its 
own  budget.  Timber-sale  receipts— 446  mil- 
lion dollars  last  yetu- — are  passed  on  to  the 
TJS.  Treasury  and  to  local  counties.  Tat 
total  appropriations — 611  million  In  1978 — 
the  service  must  present  a  llne-lly-llne 
budget  to  the  Administration  and  t*  Con- 
gress. In  recent  years  the  Forest  Ser^e  has 
received  up  to  96  percent  of  the  fi^ls  ini- 
tially requested  for  its  admlnlstragon  and 
sales,  but  only  40  percent  of  tha>^quested 
for  reforestation.  <-^ 

I  asked  Mr.  McGulre  about  pressures  to  cut 
more  wood  without  more  funds.  "The  For- 
est Service  will  resist  pressiire  from  those 
who  want  to  cut  without  worrying  about 
the  consequences.  The  laws  are  on  our  side.  I 
don't  believe  Congress  will  change  them,  and 
I  don't  see  popular  support  to  change  them." 
The  President's  panel  reported  all  obsta- 
cles to  increased  national  forest  yield  could 
be  overcome  through  increased  funding  by 
Congress,  stronger  policy  emphasis  on  pro- 
duction, and  greater  efficiency  and  respon- 
siveness to  timber  needs  by  the  Forest 
Service. 

timber's    put  U  re    HtNOXS    ON    OCT 
DECISIONS 

It  was  to  Thoreau's  Maine  woods  that  I 
Journeyed  to  ponder  what  I  had  learned.  It 
seetiied  a  proper  place:  Here  it  had  begun, 
the  felling  of  the  old  growth.  The  woods  are 
still  lovely,  though  the  white  pine  is  scrub- 
bier and  less  widespread.  The  loggers  are 
yielding  to  great  machines  that  toil  under 
lights  through  the  night.  The  Kennebec's 
spring  flood  still  carries  wood — not  noble 
sawlogs  but  pulpwood  that  from  a  distance 
merges  into  a  gray  and  glutinous  mass. 

Time  has  caught  up  with  us:  The  last  of 
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the  old  growth  dwln<l]ea  a  continent  awmy. 
How  shall  be  re^xmd? 

Clearly  we  now  have  the  technology  to 
grow  more  trees  faster  than  In  the  past,  and 
to  make  greater  use  of  the  trees  at  hand. 
By  Investing  In  roch  techniques,  we  could 
probably  meet  expected  timber  demands  and 
hold  lumber  price  increases  not  too  far  dU- 
Unt  from  the  bUtortcal  1.7  percent  annual 
climb. 

Will  we  make  these  Investments?  The 
timber  industry,  long  laggard  In  capital 
Investment,  is  now  moving  to  make  up  for 
lost  time.  The  small  lot  owners  remain  dor- 

X  mant,  awaiting  price  rises  or  financial  as- 

MlsUnce.  The  question  of  the  national  for- 

■su  win  be  settled  in  the  political  arena. 

)  We  could,  of  course.  faU  back  on  a  classic 

solution.  Let  prices  run  their  course.  As  they 

yrise.  demand  will  fall  to  the  level  of  supply.  A 

^  cruel  remedy,  perhaps,  but  a  sure  one. 

The  decision  lies  In  large  part  with  Con- 
gress, and  therefore  with  us.  The  next  time 
you  go  down  to  the  lumber  store  for  a  two- 
by-four,  think  about  that. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

John  Luskin — 'Bama  Jouknalism  Pkofessor 
Retounc 


TRIBUTE  TO  TWO  BELOVED 
ALABAMA  EDUCATORS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
time  of  year  when  the  joy  of  graduating 
from  high  school  and  college  is  tempered 
by  the  fact  that  the  beginning  of  a 
career  for  a  student  often  marks  the  end 
of  a  career  for  a  teacher. 

Stories  of  two  such  teachers  appeared 
recently  in  the  Birmingham  News  and  in 
the  Huntsvllle  Times,  both  among  Ala- 
bama's finest  daily  newspapers. 

The  former  published  a  story  of  the 
retirement  of  Prof.  John  Luskin  after 
34  years  teaching  journalism  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  in  Tuscaloosa.  Hun- 
dreds of  newsmen  and  newswomen 
throughout  Alabama  and  in  many  other 
States  of  the  Union  are  the  product  of 
Professor  Luskin's  classroom.  My  own 
wife,  the  former  Maryon  Pittman, 
was  one  of  his  devoted  and  admiring 
students  during  her  student  days  at  the 
University  of  Alabama,  and  still  retains 
her  love  and  admiration  of  him.  In  re- 
tirement, he  plans  to  continue  a  WTlting 
career  which  mellowed  Just  the  past  year 
in  a  book  on  Walter  Lippmarm. 

The  HuntsviUe  Times  article  tells  the 
story  of  a  beloved  educator  in  that  Ala- 
bama city  who  retired  8  years  ago  after 
40  years  in  the  public  school  system.  In 
retirement,  however,  Cecil  Pain  started 
a  new  and  successful  career  as  resource 
consultant  for  Alverson-Draughon  Busi- 
ness College  in  Huntsvllle — still  working 
with  his  first  love,  the  yoimg  people  of 
his  community. 

Mr.  President,  all  too  often  In  the  re- 
cent past  we  have  read  of  radical  teach- 
ers whose  teaching  is  not  for  constructive 
purposes  but  for  destructive  purposes. 

But  too  few  stories  are  written  of  edu- 
cators like  Professors  Luskin  and  Pain 
who  have  devoted  a  lifetime  to  teaching 
the  good  quallttes  of  life  which  have 
made  our  system  succeed  for  almost  200 
yean. 

Mr.  Presideit,  it  is  with  this  thought  in 
mhid  that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  story  "  'Bama  Joumallam  Professor 
Retiring,"  as  published  in  the  Birming- 
ham News,  and  "Mr.  Pain:  How  Young 
Is  Old  .  .  .?"  as  published  in  the  Hunts- 
vllle Times,  be  printed  in  the  Ricobd. 


(By  BUI  Crowe) 
TuacALooeA. — The  accumulated  vision  of 
what  a  university  professor  should  be  has 
been  the  magic  of  John  Luskin  for  34  years 
at  the  tJnlverslty  of  Alabama. 

At  a  banquet  this  week  In  Tuscaloosa, 
John  Luskin,  professor  of  Journalism,  con- 
flrmed  In  his  unemotional,  almost  detached 
way  that  he  would  be  retiring  at  the  end  of 
the  current  semester. 

Pacing  slowly  to  the  front  of  the  banquet 
haU  In  his  waUlng-on-eggshells  shuffle  while 
a  standing  ovation  thundered  about  him, 
Luskin  proceeded  to  upbraid  Dr.  Mort  Stern, 
dean  of  the  School  of  Public  Communica- 
tion, for  using  "all  those  adjectives  and  ad- 
verbs" In  his  Introduction. 

In  much  the  same  way  as  he  has  counseled 
students  who  wish  to  be  writers  to  make 
nouns  and  verbs  pull  the  weight  of  their 
sentences. 

But  most  of  his  students,  current  and 
former  ones  who  sprinkle  the  newsrooms  of 
Alabama  and  the  nation,  would  agree  that 
the  adjectives  and  adverbs  were  needed  In 
describing  the  man  who  has  been  with  the 
University's  journalism  department  for  a 
third  of  a  century. 

The  bare  bones  of  his  biography  show  a 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  undergraduate  career,  a  mas- 
ter's degree  In  English  from  Harvard,  five 
years  as  a  telegraph  editor  and  political  re- 
porter, service  on  a  cloud  of  academic  com- 
mittees and  a  late-bloom  career  as  an  au- 
'^of— a  book  already  on  Walter  Llppmann, 
another  coming  on  Upton  Sinclair. 

It  has  been  the  dimension  on  the  man, 
however,  which  has  made  him  something 
special. 

The  completeness  of  his  philosophy,  the 
absense  of  loose  ends  In  his  thinking,  was 
what  one  former  student,  now  an  Atlanta 
news  executive,  said  was  most  memorable 
about  him. 

Another  student,  now  a  big  city  news- 
paper executive:  "The  thing  about  John 
Luskin  has  been  his  way  of  bringing  more 
than  technique  to  teaching  about  news- 
papers. His  was  the  broad-based  view  of 
things  that  I  think  Is  most  needed  In  this 
business  of  communication  today." 

His  wry,  piquant  humor  redeemed  what- 
ever there  might  be  of  the  peevish  head 
master.  A  comment  on  the  cover  of  one  stu- 
dent's belabored  book  review:  "I  think  you 
overworked  the  question  mark  within  a  mys- 
tery within  an  enigma  theme.  Nice  try  B 
minus." 

There  was  always  a  touch  of  the  philo- 
sophic to  mellow  the  harshness.  "I  realize 
that  spring  is  here,  but  then,  you  are  here, 
and  so  am  I."  and  his  clipped  words  would 
mobilize  a  spring-fevered  class. 

His  students  became  Intimates  of  James 
Oordon  Bennett  and  Horace  Oreeley  and 
Randolph  Hearst,  the  kings  of  newspaper- 
Ing  when  it  was  the  only  game  In  town  and 
competing  papers  fought  circulation  wars 
with  flsts  as  well  as  words. 

The  Luskin  portrait  of  things  was  always 
that  this,  students,  was  the  very  stuff  of  what 
matters — the  mingle  of  wastrels  and  dema- 
gogues, tarnished  heroes  and  outright  crooks 
which  makes  the  world  such  an  interestlne 
place.  ' 

He  left  students  with  the  lingering  notion 
that  a  newspaperman  should  also  be  some- 
thing of  a  gentleman,  that  amid  the  flurry 
o'  gydllnes  and  controversy  there  Is  a  ridge 
of  worth  In  telling  the  story  of  man. 

He  Is  retiring,  he  says,  because  as  the  years 
tread  by,  what  he  has  to  say  seems  to  be  grow- 
ing of  less  and  less  Importance. 


Perhaps. 

But  a  legion  of  Luskin  alumni  can  attest 
to  the  precise  surveying  of  what  there  is 
of  worth,  the  sure  direction  of  his  scout 
through  the  territories  of  the  mind. 

Mk.    Fain:    How    Toung    Is    Old    .    .    .    ? 
(By  John  Pruett) 

The  letter  U  typical : 

"Dr.  Mr.  Pain, 

"I  didnt  know  how  to  talk  to  a  grown- 
up any  more  until  I  Ulked  to  you.  You've 
made  me  laugh  again.  I  think  you're  the 
youngest  old  person  I've  ever  met." 

It  was  signed  by  a  teen-age  girl  who  had 
come  dangerously  close  to  being  hooked  on 
drugs.  The  man  who  helped  steer  her  back 
to  reality  was  CecU  Pain,  surely  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  78-year-old  gentlemen  any. 
where. 

For  the  past  eight  years.  Pain  has  been  a 
resource  conaulUnt  for  Alverson-Drauishon 
Business  College  in  Huntsvllle.  The  resource 
in  this  case  Is  people — young  people. 

There  Is  no  better  expert  on  the  sublect 
than  CecU  Pain.  '' 

Before  joining  the  stafT  of  the  business 
college.  Pain  spent  more  than  40  years  mold- 
ing the  lives  of  young  people  while  serving 
a.?  principal  of  several  area  high  schools  in- 
eluding  Madison.  Rlson.  Lee.  Bradley  and 
Whltesburg. 

His  contributions  to  education  In  Hunts- 
vllle and  Madison  County  have  been  enor- 
mous. Equally  as  lmprc5alve  have  been  hU 
contributions  to  athletics. 

Cecil  Pain  could  be  fairly  called  the  No 
1  pioneer  of  athletics  In  the  city  of  Hunts- 
ville. 

He  helped  organize  the  first  prep  bMeball 
football  and  basketball  teams  In  Huntsvllle' 
Later  he  Introduced  a  variety  of  other  sports 
to  the  school  system.  He  organized  the  first 
American  Legion  Junior  teams.  He  coached 
a  gir'.s  Softball  team  that  was  the  best  In 
the  state  for  years.  Re  later  became  known 
as  Mr.  Tennis  in  Huntsvllle. 

Elmore  (Scoop)  Hudglns.  the  Southeast- 
ern Conference  publicity  director  and  a 
one-time  student  at  Rlson.  has  said.  "Mr 
Fain  was  probably  the  most  Influential  man 
In  my  life. '  Many  others  have  said  It.  too. 

BEST    IN   THE    STATX 

Among  the  old-timers  In  Huntsvllle.  Pain 
is  perhaps  better  known  as  the  manager  of 
a  renowned  girls'  softball  team. 

"I  took  over  that  team  by  accident."  he 
recalled.  "It  was  about  1928  or  "29  at  Rison 
In  those  days,  Interscholastlc  athletics  for 
glrU  hadn't  been  ruled  out,  and  one  day 
a  group  of  girls  cams  to  me  and  asked  If 
they  could  have  a  team.  I  said  I  dldnt  see 
why  not.  but  when  they  went  to  our  coaches 
the  coaches  said  they  had  too  much  to  do 
The  girls  asked  me  about  It.  Well,  I  didn't 
teU  our  coaches  this,  but  I  had  more  to  do 
than  any  of  them.  But  I  agreed  to  do  It  If 
the  girls  would  get  a  chaperon. 

"I  figured  I"d  Just  get  It  started,  but  when 
we  began  to  have  such  sensational  success, 
I  got  carried  away  with  it  myself.  Before  It 
was  over,  we  had  several  state  champions 
and  one  Southern  champion." 

Pain,  for  one,  believes  girl  athletes  wlU 
again  be  allowed  to  compete  Interscholastl- 
cally  In  the  next  few  years  within  the  state  of 
Alabama. 

"I  think  Itll  come  largely  due  to  pressure 
from  the  high  school  girls  themselves."  he 
said.  "It  seems  rather  asinine  that  a  g^rl  is 
eligible  for  football  but  still  can't  play  on 
a  girl's  Interscholastlc  team.  It  seems  very 
paradoxical  to  me." 

Pain,  an  amateur  baseball  player  of  some 
repute  in  his  hometown  of  Ozark  and  later 
at  Livingston  State,  also  coached  several  boys 
teams  through  the  years.  He  organized  the 
first  county-wjde  basebaU  tournament.  He 
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added  softball.  track  and  tennis  to  the  high 
school  physical  education  program. 

In  hlB  fifties,  he  discovered  tennis  and  soon 
became  the  game's  foremost  player  In  Hunts- 
vllle. Indeed,  one  of  his  nicknames  was  "Mr. 
Tennis." 

.  .  .  HOC  MEADOW  CLUB 

"I  took  up  tennis  because  I  was  be- 
ginning to  get  worried  about  myself,"  Pain 
said.  "I'd  Just  about  stopped  coaching  and 
was  working  entirely  on  administration,  and 
after  about  a  year  I  began  to  go  to  seed 
physically. 

"One  night  we  were  playing  bridge  at 
Virgil  Upton's  home  and  I  told  him  I  was 
getting  concerned  about  myself.  Virgil  was 
a  member  of  the  Huntsvllle  Tennis  Club, 
and  he  suggested  that  I  take  up  the  game. 
In  my  Ignorance,  I'd  always  thought  of  tennis 
as  sort  of  sissy,  but  Virgil  assured  me  It 
wasn't  and  he  volunteered  to  teach  me." 

Too  embarrassed  to  compete  with  the  "big 
boys"  at  Huntsvllle  Country  Club,  Pain  took 
his  lessons  on  a  court  near  the  Llnthlcum 
Lumber  Company.  Within  three  years,  he  was 
beating  everybody  In  town.  Including  the  "'big 
boys." 

Fain  was  one  of  the  early  members  of  the 
locally  famous  Hog  Meadow  Tennis  Club, 
located  behind  the  antebeUum  MerldlanvlUe 
home  of  Leslie  Cummins.  The  name  came 
from  Basil  Adams,  an  Englishman  who  was 
one  of  the  original  members.  Adams  struck 
by  the  Irony  of  playing  the  aristocratic  old 
royal  game  In  a  Confederate  meadow  sur- 
rounded by  pigs  and  horses. 

The  club  finally  dissolved  when  most  of  the 
members  either  died  or  got  too  old.  Fain 
kept  playing  untU  he  was  75. 

.  .  .  SHOWING  THE  WAT 

"The  wonderful  thing  about  tennis."  said 
Fain.  "Is  that  It's  a  game  for  everybody,  for 
all  ages.  It's  good  for  a  person.  It  gives  him 
a  better  outlook  on  life,  I  think. 

"The  same  Is  true  for  athletics  as  a  whole. 
Our  young  people  have  to  learn  competition 
under  discipline,  and  that's  one  of  the  great 
values  of  athletics.  It  mlght've  helped  save 
us  from  having  a  revolt  In  this  country,  who 
knows?" 

Pain  still  savors  his  relationships  with 
young  people.  It  remains  the  great  work  of 
his  life. 

"I'm  grateful  that  my  work  In  private  en- 
terprise allows  me  to  speak  so  often  to  high 
school  groups,"  he  said.  "I've  learned  so  much 
more  from  young  people  than  I've  given. 
They've  taught  me  that  I'm  not  old.  A  boy  at 
OnsGom  told  me  the  other  day,  "You're  far 
out  and  beautiful.'  Imagine  that. 

"This  generation.  In  my  opinion.  Is  the 
most  religious  I've  ever  known.  Including  my 
own.  All  the  old  barriers  are  no  good  for 
them,  which  Is  the  way  It  should  be. 

"One  of  the  problems  we've  had  today  Is 
that  our  young  poople  are  hounded  about 
success,  success.  Just  like  an  automatic  pis- 
ton. I  try  to  tell  them  they  must  learn  how 
to  fall.  Everybody  falls,  but  If  you're  prepared 
for  It,  you  can  pick  up  and  carry  on.  I've 
failed  many  times.  I've  been  In  the  gutter. 
But  I  knew  the  way  out." 

CecU  Pain  Intends  to  spend  the  rest  of  his 
years  showing  others  the  way. 


DIE   WELTWOCHE   ON  IMPEACH- 
MENT RAMIFICATIONS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  wake  of  the  administration's  latest 
peace  success  in  the  Middle  East,  it  is 
particularly  relevant  to  consider  the 
analysis  by  an  impartial  foreign  ob- 
server of  ttie  American  political  scene, 
who  wonders  if  the  current  impeach- 
ment clamor  in  this  country  might  un- 
ravel all  the  significant  foreign  policy 


achievements  which  the  Nixon  admlnV 
istratlon  has  given  us. 

In  the  April  17  edition  of  the  highly 
ranked.  Independent  Swiss  newspaper. 
Die  Weltwoche,  there  appears  a  percep- 
tive commentary  on  American  develop- 
ments by  Erich  Qysllng,  an  experienced 
political  columnist.  Mr.  Gysling  reminds 
us,  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  outside  world, 
the  more  important  question  about  im- 
peachment is  not  the  possible  impact 
domestically,  but  "whether  or  not  the 
United  States  can  remsdn  able  to  con- 
duct foreign  policy."  This  is  a  consider- 
ation which  all  who  hope  for  a  durable 
peace  In  the  world  would  do  well  to  weigh 
carefully. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  who  have  not  yet  seefi 
this  interesting  article,  may  have  an  op- 
portunity to  ponder  its  meaning.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  column  by 
Mr.  Erich  Gysling  wlilch  appeared  on 
the  front  page  of  the  April  17  Weltwoche 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artlclfe 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori:!. 
as  follows: 

ENTANGLED 

What.  If  the  President  of  the  United  Stated 
refuses  to  hand  over  the  tapes  requested  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  If  the  hearings,  whlcH 
could  lead  to  the  President's  Impeachmentt 
woiUd  actually  begin?  May  1,  has  been  named 
as  a  possible  starting  date  for  the  hearings. 
If  the  prosecution  machinery  Is  thus  started^* 
It  can  be  assumed  that  they  will  last  no  mors  ^ 
than  six  months. 

For  the  European  observer  It  is  no  longet 
a  question  of  whether  or  not  the  Integrity 
of  the  President  can  be  restored;  this  be* 
comes  purely  an  internal  matter  to  which 
only  experience  can  give  an  answer.  Of  much 
more  Importance  Is  the  question  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  can  remain  able  to  conduct  foreign 
policy. 

1874  Is  without  a  doubt  "'the  year  of  Amer» 
lea".  The  United  States  have  taken  over  the 
burden  (this  to  our  greatest  advantage)  of 
the  Middle  East  conflict,  they  have  accepted 
the  European  challenge  and  they  have 
gambled  to  a  point  of  no  rettim  with  the 
Soviet  Union  In  connection  with  an  assimila- 
tion of  Interests;  failure  of  the  SALT  talks 
would  have  consequences  that  mxist  be 
termed  not  without  horror  of  historical 
proportions. 

In  the  face  of  such  facts.  It  does  not  help 
entirely  to  know  that  foreign  policy  decisions 
are  handled  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  not  by  the  President  alone. 
If  the  President  should  be  Impeached,  the 
Secretary  of  State  also  would  be  politically 
crippled.  But.  who  would  then  untie  the 
Vnot  of  a  worldwide,  successful  foreign  policy 
which  he  had  made? 

Watergate  and  a  possible  Impeachment  In- 
volve far  more  than  the  personal  fall  of  the 
President.  Since  the  Nixon  Administration 
has  brcu^ht  life  Into  foreign  policy  dealings 
very  successfully,  the  problem  would  touch 
us  all.  I 


STRENGTHENING     THE     INTERNA- 
TIONAL COURT  OP  JUSTICE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  yesterday  adopted  five  resolutions 
on  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
which  I  introduced  with  Senator  Tatt  a 
little  over  a  year  ago. 

All  too  often  the  Senate  gets  caught 
up  in  the  day-to-day  mechanics  of  cur- 


rent legislation  at  the  expense  of  a  long- 
term  perspective.  At  a  time  when  we  need 
to  look  ahead,  and  to  devote  our  finest 
minds  to  the  future  of  foreign  policy,  we 
tend  to  become  preoccupied  with  the  fate 
of  tills  or  that  particular  program  in 
this  or  that  particular  fiscal  year.  In  act- 
ing on  these  five  resolutions,  the  Senate 
has  widened  Its  view. 

Although  the  five  resolutions  are  mod- 
est in  scope,  they  represent  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
State  Department,  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  and  other  experts 
on  international  law.  On  May  10  and  11, 
1973,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee held  comprehensive  hearings  on 
the  resolutions  and  on  other  ways  of 
strengthening  the  World  Court.  Among 
the  many  fine  witnesses  who  lent  us  their 
expertise  were:  the  Honorable  Arthur 
Goldberg,  former  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court;  the  Honorable  Philip  C.  Jessup, 
former  judge  on  the  bench  of  the  World 
Court;  Prof.  Louis  Sohn.  Bemis  Profes- 
sor of  International  Law  at  Harvard  Law 
School;  and  the  Honorable  (Carles  Yost, 
former  U.S.  representative  to  the  United 
Nations. 

As  a  result  of  the  hearings,  the  resolu- 
tions were  revised  with  the  informal  help 
of  international  lawyers  at  the  State  De- 
partment and  elsewhere.  A  summary  ol 
the  resolutions,  as  revised,  appears  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  pointed  out  more 
than  a  year  ago,  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  has  been  inadequately  con- 
sulted. Less  than  40  cases  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  It  In  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
turj-. 

The  United  States  is  still  directly  in- 
volved in  ongoing  fighting  in  Indochina. 
Our  talented  Secretary  of  State,  Dr. 
Kissinger,  is  actively  negotiating  a  set- 
tlement to  the  latest  war  in  the  Middle 
East.  U.S.  troops  9St  stationed  all  over 
the  world,  from  Bermuda  and  the  Azores 
to  Okinawa  and  the  Philippines.  All  over 
the  world  we  are  directly  or  indirectly 
planning  a  response  to  the  real  or  poten- 
tial outbreak  of  war. 

Unfortunately,  no  such  comprehensive 
planning  effort  has  been  msule  with  re- 
spect to  finding  permanent  and  reliable 
procedures  to  prevent  war.  I  believe  the 
time  is  ripe  to  take  further  steps  In  this 
direction,  and  that  is  why  I  Introduced 
the  five  resolutions. 

Iw  general.  I  am  extremely  pleased 
\xith  the  committee's  action.  The  only 
change  made  bv  the  committee  with 
which  I  do  not  fully  agree  concerns  three 
minor  territorial  disputes  in  the  Carib- 
bean Sea.  The  original  text  of  Senate 
Resolution  74  called  on  the  Secretarj-  of 
State  to  submit  to  the  Court  as  many 
as  possible  of  "28  territorial  disputes  •  •  • 
In  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean."  The  disputes  in  the  Caribbean 
involved  three  cays  or  atolls  in  the  so- 
called  Coral  Bank  area;  name'.y.  Quinto 
Sueno,  Roncador  Cay.  and  Serrana  Bank. 

After  the  resolutions  were  drafted,  the 
United  States  reached  a  bilateral  agree- 
ment with  Colombia.  Accordlngli',  the 
revised  text  submitted  to  the  committee 
mentioned  only  the  25  remaining  dis- 
putes In  the  Pacific. 
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As  explained  In  the  committee's  re- 
port, the  committee  added  the  three  dis- 
putes back  into  the  resolution.  I  respect- 
fully disagree  with  the  committee's  posi- 
tion. To  my  mind,  since  negotiations  are 
usually  simpler  than  a  lengthy  Court 
case,  the  Court  should  hear  a  dispute 
only  when  talks  have  failed.  I,  therefore, 
agree  with  the  Department  of  State's 
position. 

Mr.  President  the  United  States  Is 
currently  cooperating  with  worldwide 
programs  designed  to  stimulate  global 
economic  development,  stabilize  curren- 
cies, alleviate  hunger,  poverty,  and  dis- 
ease, and  halt  international  pollution. 
But  without  preventive  steps  to  avoid 
another  war,  these  fine  measures  may 
still  leave  us  with  ravaged  countries  and 
devastated  p<H)ulations.  Our  reliance 
upon  great  military  strength  and  upon 
alliances  with  our  friends  has  not  kept 
us  out  of  war.  In  fact,  Vietnam  is  the 
fourth  war  we  have  fought  in  44  years. 

Devoting  our  keenest  minds  to  finding 
alternatives  to  armed  conflict  is  not  a 
luxury,  but  a  pressing  need.  We  cannot 
continue  to  risk  self-destruction  by 
dabbling  in  peace  with  one  hand  and 
waging  war  with  the  other. 

We  cannot  wait  for  a  peace  based  upon 
vast,  sweeping  structural  changes  within 
the  United  Nations,  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  and  other  institutions 
created  with  the  hope  that  they  would 
bring  enduring  peace.  Instead,  hope  and 
realism  can  be  combined  In  a  step-by- 
step  approach.  We  can  take  measures  de- 
signed to— 

Expand  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
by  gradual  degrees ; 

Increase  the  niunber  of  cases  submitted 
to  it; 

Contribute  to  the  clarification  and  es- 
tablishment of  International  legal  prec- 
edents and  principles;  and 

Develop,  slowing  but  surely,  the  habit 
of  relying  upon  the  Court  for  the  peace- 
ful resolution  of  international  disputes. 

We  herewith  submit  no  less  than  five 
separate  resolutions  designed  to  promote 
those  goals.  Some  are  wide-ranging,  some 
are  speciflc,  but  aU  are  designed  to  make 
the  Court  a  sturdier  tool  in  the  construc- 
tion of  peace. 

The  Court's  potential  has  been  stunted 
by  a  vicious  circle.  Nations  have  been 
unwilling  to  submit  disputes  for  binding 
settlement  because  they  do  not  know 
what  legal  principles,  rules,  and  stand- 
ards the  Court  will  apply.  Yet  the  more 
naUons  hold  back,  the  less  opportunity 
the  Court  has  to  establish  precedents, 
develop  a  body  of  law,  and  contribute  to 
the  clarification  of  international  legal 
disputes  and  to  the  settlement  of  inter- 
national differences.  By  itself,  the  Court 
Is  powerless  to  break  through  this  web 
of  inaction. 

The  outstanding  fact  of  life  which 
blocks  the  rule  of  world  law  is  the  will  of 
nations.  Some  will  quote  this  fact  to 
shrug  off  peacemaking  efforts.  Yet  the 
logic  of  national  interest  points  to  peace 
not  to  war.  We  should  not  see  the  Court 
as  a  threat  to  our  right  to  make  our  own 
choices  and  determine  our  own  course. 
On  the  vital  issue  of  war  and  peace,  these 
choices  are  highly  Illusory.  Under  pre- 
vailing circumstances,  leaders  in  other 
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lands  can  make  decisions  which  plunge 
us  into  armed  conflict.  Instead,  we  should 
see  the  Court  as  a  plausible  alternative  to 
intervention  and  war. 

Speaking  to  the  Academy  of  Political 
Science  in  1959.  Richard  Nixon,  then 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  said: 

The  time  has  now  come  to  take  the  Initia- 
tive In  the  right  direction  of  estaUlahment 
of  the  rule  of  law  In  the  world  to  replace  the 
rule  of  force.  .  .  .  Our  primary  problem  today 
Is  not  the  creation  of  new  International  in- 
stitutions, but  the  fuller  and  more  fruitful 
use  of  the  Instltuttons  we  already  posaeM. 

Just  as  we  must  have  order  and  Jus- 
tice under  law  to  prevent  violence  on 
the  streets  and  in  the  homes  of  Amer- 
ica, so  we  must  have  order  and  Justice 
imder  law  in  the  world  to  stop  future 
wars— or  at  least  to  limit  their  scope  and 
bring  them  to  a  quick  end  should  they 
break  out.  Strengthening  the  World 
Court  and  giving  it  a  more  active  role 
In  International  relations  eu-e  basic  steps 
in  the  slow  but  inevitable  development 
of  International  law.  order,  and  Justice. 
Mr.  President,  the  time  for  strength- 
ening the  International  Court  of  Justice 
is  long  overdue.  Attitudes  must  change, 
but  instead  of  waiting  passively  we  can 
give  them  a  piish. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  summary  of  the  revised 
re.sdlutions,  as  reported  out  by  the  com- 
mittee, be  published  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SimicAKT  or  World  Court  Resohitions  (8. 
Rks.  74-78) .  AS  Revisxo 

S.  Res.  74:  Calls  on  Secretary  of  State  to 
submit  to  the  Court  as  many  as  poeslble  of 
28  minor  territorial  disputes  acknowledged  bv 
the  State  Department  Ln  remote  areas  In  the 
Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Paclflc  Ocean — plus 
other  appropriate  territorial  disputes. 

S.  Res.  76:  Recommends  including  in  fu- 
tun  •••\tle8  operative  clauses  providing  that 
A\f  »-,es  arising  under  those  treaties  which 
are  n  settled  by  negotiation  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Court. 

S.  Res.  76:  Directs  Secretary  of  State  to 
give  favorable  consideration  to  making  uae 
of  the  various  chambers  of  the  Court,  in- 
cluding chambers  convened  to  resolve  re- 
gional disputes,  wherever  such  disputes  can- 
not be  solved  by  negotiation. 

Directs  the  President  to  "take  all  appro- 
priate measures  to  attempt  to  expand  the 
range  of  International  bodies  eligible  to  re- 
quest advisory  opinions  of  the  Court",  giving 
special  attention  to  regional  organizations 
and  to  two  or  more  states. 

Directs  the  President  to  seek  to  Improve 
the  process  whereby  Judges  are  nominated 
and  elected,  and  to  encourage  the  Court  to 
exercise  its  functions  outside  of  the  Hague 
from  time  to  time. 

S.  Res.  77:  Directs  SecreUry  of  State  "to 
encourage  the  maximum  possible  use"  of  the 
procedures  outlined  in  Chapter  VI  of  the  UN 
Charter,  Including  Article  36,  which  states 
that  "legal  disputes  should  as  a  general  rule 
be  referred  by  the  parties  to  the  International 
Cotirt  of  Justice." 

S.  Res.  78:  Calls  on  Secretary  of  State  to 
study  ways  to  grant  direct  and  indirect  access 
to  the  Court  and  other  International  tribu- 
nals to  individuals,  corporations,  regional 
organizations,  and  other  natural  or  legal 
person. 

Directs  that  study  should  speclflcaUy  in- 
clude feaelblUty  of  establishing  a  special 
committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  similar 


to  the  committee  used  for  review  of  the  deci- 
sions of  the  UN's  Admtalstratlve  TrlbunaL 
with  authority  to  request  advtoory  opinions 
from  the  Court  and  other  International  tri- 
bunals on  behalf  of  such  Individuals  and 
legal  persons. 

Directs  Secretary  of  State  to  submit  flnd- 
ings  to  the  Senate  within  one  year  of  adop. 
tlon  of  resolution. 


MANPOWER  TRAININO  AND  PUBLIC 
SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  last  session, 
the  Congress  enacted  substantial  reforms 
in  the  Federal  funding  system  for  man- 
power training  and  public  service  em- 
ployment. These  reforms  are  represented 
by  a  special  revenue  sharlng-prlme 
sponsorship  program  contained  in  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act  (CETA)  signed  into  law  last 
December  by  the  President  (Public  Law 
93-203). 

The  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  currently  are 
deliberating  on  the  fiscal  year  1975  level 
of  Federal  commitment  for  manpower 
training  and  public  service  employment 

The  budget  submitted  by  the  admin- 
istration for  the  act,  I  believe,  may  be 
too  low,  particularly  with  respect  to 
funding  for  title  n  public  service  pro- 
grams. With  potential  xmemployment 
projected  by  administration  economists 
to  be  at  6  percent  or  greater  later  this 
calendar  year.  I  believe  it  is  imperative 
that  proper  reserve  funding  be  available 
Further.  I  beUeve  it  Is  crucial  that  the 
manpower  training  initiatives  xmder- 
taken  by  opportunities  industrialization- 
centers  (OIC)  continue  to  be  funded 
imder  the  new  act. 

Last  week  I  testifled  before  the  House 
Appropriations  Labor-HEW  Subcommit- 
tee and  made  requests  for  comprehensive 
funding  for  CETA  and  continuation  of 
funding  for  OIC  programs  at  the  State 
and  National  level.  I  am  hopeful  Senators 
will  join  me  in  asking  for  fiindlng  In 
these  areas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
statement  before  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  last  week  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BthTtuxan  of  Senator  Rosmr  Taft,  Jr. 

liCr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  appear 
today  regarding  the  fiscal  year  1976  appro- 
priations for  the  comprehensive  employment 
and  training  act  (P.L.  93-203).  Congress  haR 
consistently  recognized  the  Importance  of 
manpower  training  with  the  primary  federal 
commitments  represented  In  past  years  by 
the  manpower  development  and  training  act 
of  1962,  title  I  of  the  economic  opportunity 
act  of  1964,  and  the  emergency  employment 
act  of  1971.  Problems  developed,  however. 
In  the  deUvery  of  Federal  resources  under 
these  authorities,  particularly  with  respect 
to  duplication  and  vmwarranted  prolifera- 
tion of  manpower  training  programs.  Mora 
decentralization  was  necessary.  Input  was 
needed  at  the  local  level  to  make  manpower 
training  productive  and  responsive  to  ttie 
needs  of  Indlvldvials  and  labor  market  areas. 
The  comprehensive  empl03rment  and  train- 
ing act  (C.E.T.A.)  Is  a  culmination  of  five 
years  of  study  and  analysis  In  this  area  and. 
In  my  opinion,  represents  one  of  the  most 
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constructive  legislative  contributions 
adopted  to  date  by  this  Congress.  Emphasis 
Is  placed  on  delivery  of  funding  grants  pri- 
marily through  units  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments acting  as  prime  sponsors.  Instead 
of  operating  Individual  programs  through 
almost  10.000  grants  and  contracts  with  pub- 
lic and  private  organizations,  the  secretary  of 
labor  is  directed  to  make  block  grants  to 
approximately  600  prime  sponsors  under  the 
new  act.  Under  title  I.  section  lOa(a)  of 
CETA.  five  categories  of  prime  sponsors  are 
established  with  unlu  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment with  a  population  of  100.000  or  more 
persons,  or  any  combtiiation  of  units  with 
such  a  population  level,  are  examples  of  the 
new  prime  sponsor-delivery  system  for  Fed- 
eral manpower  funding. 

Title  n  of  the  act  maintains  a  FcJ'sral  oom- 
mltment  to  public  servloe  employment  pro- 
grams established  under  the  emergency  em- 
ployment act  of  1971.  The  procedures  de- 
veloped In  C.EI.T.A.  provide  unemployed  and 
underemployed  Individuals  with  transitional 
public  service  employment  in  regions  ex- 
periencing substantial  unemployment  (6.6% 
unemployment  or  more  for  three  consecutive 
•months.) 

Title  m  of  C.E.T.A.  provides  authority  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  provide  additional 
comprehensive  manpower  services  for  special 
target  manpower  groups  such  as  youth, 
criminal  offenders  and  migrant  and  seasonal 
(arm  workers. 

Title  rv  of  the  new  act  authorizes  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  Job  corps  program 
and  title  V  establishes  a  national  commis- 
sion for  manpower  policy  to  review  the  cur- 
rent federal  commitment  to  manpower 
training  with  the  mandate  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  future  policy. 

The  question  this  subcommittee  and  its 
counterpart  In  the  Senate  must  address  is 
what  level  of  appropriation  should  be  adopted 
for  this  new  approach  to  manpower  train- 
ing. Section  4(a)  of  C.E.T.A.  authorizes  such 
sums  as  necessary  for  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  for  each  of  the  three  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years.  Section  4(d)  adds  au- 
thorizing language  requiring  not  less  than 
$250,000,000  of  the  sums  appropriated  in  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  not  less 
than  $360,000,000  of  appropriated  funds  end- 
ing June  30.  1976.  to  be  tosed  for  public  serv- 
loe employment  programs  under  title  II.  The 
budget  request  presented  to  this  subcommit- 
tee by  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  Kolberg  U 
$2,060,0(X),000  for  comprehensive  manpower 
assistance.  Of  this  request,  I  understand  the 
budget  refiects  a  $350  mUllon  allocation  to 
title  n  programs. 

This  request  from  a  comprehensive  view- 
point is  an  Increase  of  $117,917,000  over  the 
1974  revised  appropriation.  I  question,  how- 
ever, whether  this  will  be  sufficient  to  cover 
the  projected  unemployment  level  as  ad- 
ministration economic  advisers  testified  be- 
fore the  Joint  economic  committee  last  week 
regarding  the  possibility  of  an  vmemploy- 
ment  rate  of  6%  or  greater  this  calendar 
year.  If  this  is  the  case,  certainly  $360  million 
as  a  limit  under  title  n  would  not  be  ade- 
quate. Such  an  approach  would  in  fact  per- 
haps be  an  incentive  for  prime  sponsors  to 
channel  money  from  title  I  to  title  n  as  sec- 
tion 101(11)  of  C.E.T.A.  permits.  For  ex- 
ample, a  city  that  Is  designated  as  a  prime 
sponsor  may  be  faced  with  personnel  budg- 
etary problems  and  feel  that  it  is  advanta- 
geous. If  not  necessary,  to  channel  title  I 
funds  for  public  service  employment,  if  sub- 
stantial unemployment  Is  present  in  an  area 
and  only  limited  funding  Is  available  under 
title  n.  Prime  q>onsors  In  states,  such  as 
Ohio,  where  the  auto  Industry  and  other 
buslnessea  have  been  adversely  affected  by 
the  energy  crisis,  may  be  forced  Into  such  a 
position.  This  would  be  unfortunate  as  con- 
structive manpower  training  programs  under 
title  I  would  be  adversely  affected. 


Accordingly,  I  would  ask  this  subcommit- 
tee to  consider  an  appropriation  level  above 
that  requested  by  the  admlnLstratlon,  partic- 
ularly with  respect  to  title  n.  Such  funds 
would,  of  course,  be  subject  to  the  6.6% 
unemployment  level  required  in  title  II  and 
w.iuld  not  necessarily  have  to  be  expended. 
If  the  economy  improves  substantially, 
which  I  certainly  hope  Is  the  case.  As  a 
level  to  consider  for  title  II,  the  subcom- 
mittee might  examine  the  funding  levels  In 
past  fiscal  years  for  the  expired  Emergency 
Employment  Act. 

A  subsidiary  point  to  the  question  of  com- 
prehensive manpower  funding  is  the  level 
of  funding  grants  to  States  for  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  and  employment  services. 
In  reviewing  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  Burdetsky's  statement  before  this  sub- 
committee, I  am  somewhat  concerned  about 
the  proposed  budget  cut  of  $16,963,000,  for 
unemployment  Insurance  claims  processing. 
I  have  received  numerous  complaints  from 
constituents  In  my  State  that  there  already 
Is  not  Bufflcient  manpower  to  properly  han- 
dle claims.  I  would  ask  the  subcommittee 
to  closely  examine  this  area  before  approv- 
ing such  a  budget  reduction. 

A  third  area  I  would  like  to  address  Is 
the  funding  of  opportunities  industrializa- 
tion centers  (O.I.C.) .  WhUe  there  are  a 
number  of  constructive  manpower  training 
programs  that  should  continue  to  be  funded 
bv  prime  sponsors  under  C.E.T_A.,  Including 
highly  successful  institutional  skill  training 
centers  In  Ohio,  I  am  eepeclaUy  concerned 
about  malntaliLlng  the  positive  initiatives 
of  O.I.C.  programs.  As  Senator  Schwelker 
stated  in  his  testimony  last  week  before 
this  subcommittee,  OJ.C.'s  have  been  par- 
ticularly effective  in  provldmg  manpower 
training  for  the  underemployed  and  unem- 
ployed. Doctor  Leon  H.  Sullivan,  founder 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  O.I.C,  has 
Impressed  me  with  the  great  amount  of 
community  support  he  has  generated  In 
establishing  manpower  training  programs 
throughout  the  country.  As  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Employment,  Poverty  and  Migratory  Labor, 
I  held  hearings  in  Ohio  last  year  on  the 
proposed  changes  in  Federal  manpower  pro- 
grams and  personally  visited  Ol.C.  centers. 
These  programs  are  working  and  have  sub- 
stantial community  backing.  Authority  ex- 
ists under  both  title  I  and  title  IH  of  CE.TJl. 
for  the  funding  of  O.I.C.  centers  at  the  na- 
tional and  local  level.  Section  106(a)(1)  of 
title  I,  pertaining  to  conditions  to  be  met 
by  prime  sponsors,  states  that  a  prime  spon- 
sor shall  take  Into  account  the  "need  for 
continued  funding  of  programs  of  demon- 
strated effectiveness  ...  in  delivery  of  man- 
power training."  O.I.C.  programs  certainly 
meet  this  criteria  as  data  supplied  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  shows  that  OJ.C  cen- 
ters have  already  trained  some  150,000  dis- 
advantaged blacks,  Chlcanos  and  whites  over 
the  past  decade  and  placed  them  In  Jobs. 
Further,  the  training  and  placement  of  these 
individuals  was  completed  at  $1,000  per  cap- 
ita cost,  approximately  $1,500  below  the 
next  most  efficient  Federal  program  In  this 
area.  The  President's  recent  manpower  re- 
port also  strongly  supports  the  effectiveness 
of  O.I.C.  training  programs. 

Section  106(a)  (3)  of  title  I  requires  prime 
spK>nsors  to  provide  "appropriate  arrange- 
ments with  community  based  organizations 
serving  the  poverty  community  .  .  .  for  their 
participation  In  the  planning  of  programs." 
Section  601  of  the  act  defines  "community 
bsLsed  organizations"  as  "organizations  which 
are  representative  of  communities  or  signif- 
icant segments  of  the  communities  and 
which  provide  manpower  services  (for  ex- 
ample, opportunities  Industrialization  cen- 
ters .  .  .)".  There  can  be  no  question  that 
O.I.C.8  are  to  be  Included  for  funding  under 
Title  I. 


Subsection  105(a)  (3)  of  title  I  even 
further  underscores  the  implementation  of 
O.I.C  centers  in  requiring  prime  sponsors 
to  give  "due  consideration  to  the  effective- 
ness of  such  existing  services  and  faculties". 
Including  the  "utilization  of  services  and 
facilities  of  private  agencies,  institutions  and 
organizations." 

Under  Title  HI  of  CE.T.A.,  Ol.Ci  fall 
under  Section  301(a)  pertaining  to  the 
funding  of  special  manpower  target  groups 
by  the  secretary.  This  section  states:  ".  .  . 
the  secretary  shaU  take  Into  account  the 
need  for  continued  ftuidlng  of  programs  of 
demonstrated  effectiveness.  .  .  ." 

Section  304(a)  (7)  of  Title  III  also  con- 
templates funding  of  O.I.C  programs  In 
stating,  "the  Secretary  may  provide  financial 
assistance  .  .  .  for  comprehensive  work  and 
training  programs,  and  necessary  supportive 
and  foUow-up  services.  Including  .  .  .  other 
manpower  programs  conducted  by  com- 
munity-based organizations."  Again,  I  would 
refer  the  subcommittee  to  Section  601  of  the 
act  defining  community  based  organizations 
to  include  opportunities  industrialization 
centers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  you  and  members  of 
your  subcommittee  have  difficult  decisions  to 
make  in  deciding  the  level  of  funding  for 
many  programs  comi>etlng  for  Federal  fund- 
ing, but  I  can  say  without  reservation  that 
the  O.I.C.  program  certainly  is  one  of  the 
best,  if  not  the  best,  manpower  program  Ln 
the  private  and  public  sector.  While  C.E.T.A. 
does  build  In  a  flexible  block  grant  and  spe- 
cial revenue  sharing  approach  to  manpower 
training,  it  Is  not  intended  to  preclude  con- 
tinued funding  of  such  positive  programs  as 
O.I.E.  Senator  Schwelker  and  I  as  two  of  the 
authors  of  CE.T.A.  certainly  Intended  that 
O.I.C.  programs  continue  to  be  funded,  par- 
tlciUarly  with  respect  to  the  national  O.I.C. 
program  under  title  III,  and  I  endorse  the 
figure  of  $75  mUllon  for  funding  of  such 
OJ.C.  programs  advanced  by  Senator 
Schwelker.  The  logical  breakdown  of  such 
funding  certainly  would  be  $60  mUllon  under 
title  I  and  $15  mUllon  under  tlUe  in.  I 
would  particularly  stress  funding  under  title 
in  for  the  OJ.C.  program  at  the  national 
level.  Many  of  the  local  programs  may  suffer 
as  local  prime  sponsors  will  not  have  the 
resources  to  fund  such  a  natloixal  coordina- 
tion. 

Manpower  training  Is  one  of  the  best  ways 
government  can  help  its  citizens  in  that  it 
permits  individuals  to  help  themselves.  I 
urge  this  subcommittee  to  continue  strong 
Federal  conmiltments  to  manpower  training, 
especially  programs  such  as  O.I.C. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  state- 
ment. I  win  be  happy  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions the  subcommittee  may  have. 


PEOPLE  OPPOSE  POSTCARD  VOTER 
REGISTRATION 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Ameri- 
can system  was  served  well  Just  a  few 
days  ago  when  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives defeated  efforts  to  create  a  system 
of  postcard  voter  registration. 

Postcard  registratiCHi,  like  public  cam- 
paign-flnsinclng,  has  been  foisted  off  on 
the  American  public  as  a  balm  for  the 
sores  that  afflict  our  system.  Backers  of 
these  so-called  remedies  just  do  not  seem 
to  understand  that  the  cures  which  they 
propose  are  worse  than  the  ailments. 

But  the  American  people  imderstand, 
and  the  more  they  learn  of  such  plans 
as  postcard  registraUen  axu}  public  cam- 
paign flnancing,  the^^miter  their  oppo- 
sition. 

Illustrative  of  this  is  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Tuesday,  May  14,  1974.  edl- 
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tion  of  the  Birmingham  News.  Entitled 
simply  "Postcard  Voter  Registration," 
this  editorial  accurately  registers  the  be- 
lief of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Ala- 
bamians  that  the  path  to  true  election 
reform  is  made  more  difficult  to  follow, 
because  of  many  false  trails  such  as  post- 
card registration  and  public  campaign 
financing. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  editorial  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

PosTCAau  Vom  Registration 
Once  again  legislation  to  create  a  system 
of  postcard  voter  registration  for  federal 
elections  has  been  defeated.  The  latest  at- 
tempt was  blocked  by  a  204-197  vote  In  the 
VS.  House  of  Representatives. 

All  six  of  the  Alabama  representatives  who 
were  present  voted  against  the  bill,  which 
was  backed  mostly  by  liberal.  Democratic 
representatives 

One  can  hope  that  the  proposal  does  not 
come  up  for  another  vote  in  the  future,  but 
prospects  are  not  cerUln  that  the  propo- 
nents wUl  accept  this  as  a  final  defeat. 

The  motive  for  postcard  registration  is 
democratic.  Its  proponents  believe  there  are 
many  potential  voters  who  do  not  partici- 
pate in  the  electoral  process  because  of  nu- 
merous dlfllcultles.  Including  having  to  get 
off  work  during  the  hours  In  which  regis- 
trars' offices  are  open. 

Certainly  postcard  registration  would 
make  it  easier  to  obtain  eUglblllty  to  vote- 
the  problem  Is  that  it  would  make  fraudu- 
lent registration  too  easy. 

True  enough,  registration  requires  a  trln 
to  the  courthouse.  But  then,  voting  re- 
quires a  trip  to  a  polling  place.  Any  poten- 
tial voter  who  has  found  it  too  difficult  to 
get  to  the  county  courthouse  will  have  simi- 
lar problems  on  election  day. 

The  worst  drawback  of  postcard  registra- 
tion is  the  potential  for  fraud.  Multiple 
registrations  could  occur,  or  tombstone  or 
fictitious  names  could  easily  be  registered 
The  defeated  bill  would  have  carried  penal- 
ties for  fraud,  but  how  could  such  fraud  be 
detected?  Certainly  any  reliable  system  of 
verification  of  names  and  addresses  would  be 
costly. 

Because  the  postcard  registration  would 
have  applied  only  to  federal  elections,  local 
voting  officials  would  have  had  to  keep 
two  separate  voting  lists— also  at  extra  ex- 
pense. Other  extra  expenses  would  have  been 
Incurred  in  handling  the  160  million  post- 
cards which  would  have  been  involved.  That 
expense  estimate  ranges  from  $30  mUUon 
to  $300  million. 

Not  to  be  forgotten  also  Is  the  principle 
of  federalism.  A  federal  registration  tystem 
postcard  or  otherwise,  would  be  an  intrusion 
into  an  area  in  which  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments hitherto  have  exercised  authorltv. 
This  would  be  an  unnecessary  intrusion,  at 
the  coat  of  more  taxpayers'  money  and  an 
added  bureaucracy. 

Proponents  of  portcard  registration,  whUe 
ciUng  a  need,  have  not  made  a  convincing 
argument  that  the  need  Justified  the  po- 
tential for  fraud  and  malicious  mischief  in- 
herent in  ♦he  system. 

Sooner  or  later  proponents  of  this  sort  of 
legislation  should  get  the  message.  Postcard 
registration  should  be  defeated  as  often  as 
It  is  brought  up. 
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act  in  such  a  manner  that  the  people 
tnist  us  as  individual  elected  ofScials. 
When  I  ran  for  this  oflBce  in  1972,  I  re- 
vealed my  personal  net  worth  and  hold- 
ings. I  rise  today  to  again  maJse  such  a 
public  disclosure  and.  in  addition,  to  en- 
ter into  this  Record  true  facts  and  fig- 
ures about  ray  1973  Federal  income  tax 
return.  The  figures  for  my  financial 
worth  come  directly  from  documents  I 
have  filed  with  financial  institutions  to 
which  I  am  indebted.  The  figures  for  my 
tax  return  are  directly  from  the  Federal 
documents  I  filed  with  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  when  I  filed  my  income  tax 
return  for  1973. 

I  intend  to  reveal  such  figures  for  each 
year  that  I  am  privileged  to  be  a  Senator 
from  my  State. 

While  I  am  not  saying  that  each  Sen- 
ator should  reveal  such  figures,  I  am 
saying  that  I  should  dp  this  so  that  the 
citizens  of  my  State  can  be  assured  that 
I  am  attending  fully  to  the  public's  busi- 
ness and  not  enhancing  my  personcd 
worth  at  public  expense. 

The  following  are  both  sets  of  figures. 
I  ask  imiuiimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  figures 
are  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thb  1973  Fedexai.  Income  Tax  iNroRMATioN 
Income,  $58,284  57  'Senate  salary  of  $42.- 
263.89;  Interest  of  $67.16;  income  from  close- 
out  of  a  law  partnership  in  Albuquerque, 
N.M.,  with  which  I  am  no  longer  associated, 
•10,183.80:  capital  gains  on  sale  of  four  resi- 
dential lots  in  Albuquerque  which  were  ac- 
quired In  1960,  $1,055;  honoraria,  $3,550;  and 
Income  from  D&V  Company,  a  family  part- 
nership. $1,164.17). 

Net  taxable  income  of  $49,890.67  after  ad- 
justments of  $5,718.51  for  actual  moving  ex- 
penses from  Albuqaerque  to  RockvUle,  Md  , 
and  $2,675.39  under  t;ie  Congresslonally- 
mandated  adjustment  allowed  for  residence 
in  Washington,  DC. 

Itemized  deductions  of  $18,02733,  Includ- 
ing New  Mexico  Income  taxes  and  property 
taxes  of  $4,921.98  and  Interest  paid  of 
$7,422.42. 

Standard  dependent  deductions  of  $7,500 
for  myself,  my  wife  Nancy,  and  our  eight 
children  at  home. 

Pa\Tnent  of  a  total  of  $11,380.42  In  taxes, 
including  S8.458.44  In  federal  taxes.  $1,184.34 
In  New  Mexico  Income  taxes,  and  property 
taxes  of  $3,737.64. 

PnSONAL    NET    WOBTH    STATEMENT 


Net  worth:  $223,668.80. 

The  only  three  transactions  1  have  sop. 
ducted  since  my  election  to  this  office  have 
been  the  sale  of  my  home  In  Albuquerque. 
N.M.,  on  Monroe  Dr..  the  sale  of  four  lots 
m  that  city,  and  the  purchase  of  my  new 
home  on  Stephalee  Lane  in  Rockvllle.  Md. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OP 
SENATOR  DOMENICI 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  the  best  way  to  restore 
confidence  in  Government  is  simply  to 


Gross  Assets:  Cash  on  hand.  $3,700;  cash 
value  of  Insurance.  $6,400;  securities,  $22,621 
iBank  of  America  $821.  Edith  Land  Co. 
$22,000);  household  goods  $8,000;  1971 
Oldsmoblle  $4,800:  real  estate  and  f amUy 
trust  holdings  $284,837.80  (home  In  Rock- 
vUle, Md.,  $90,000;  1/lOth  Interest  in  Kent 
Investment  Co.,  real  estate  at  Rio  Puerco 
N.M..  $35,000;  >,4  Interest  in  Cushlng,  et.  al.', 
real  estate  holdings  in  Albuquerque.  N.M.! 
at  Montgomery  and  Eubank  Drives.  $26,468; 
l/6th  Interest  in  DAV  Land  Co..  a  family 
partnership.  $24,423:  '/,  Interest  in  Huber, 
Domenlcl.  et.  al..  real  estate  in  Albuquerque. 
NJ4.,  at  Pennsylvania  and  Montgomery. 
$62,500;  mausoleum  crypt.  $1,490;  Domenlcl! 
real  estate  headings  at  Navajo  Lake,  San 
Juan  County.  N.M.,  $7,500;  Interest  in  the 
trust  of  the  will  of  C.  Domenici,  my  late 
father.  $37,466.06). 

LlabUitles:  Real  estate  mortgage  on  my 
RockvUle.  Md..  home  (through  the  District 
of  ColumbU  National  Bank)  of  $66,626;  debt 
to  the  Albuquerque  National  Bank.  $36,000; 
and  remaining  debt  on  Gushing,  et.  al  reai 
holdings  of  $3,265. 


THE  POLITICS  OP  POOD 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  our 
preoccupation  with  the  energy  crisis,  few 
Americans  have  focused  attention  on 
what  I  have  called  the  world's  silent 
crisis — the  crisis  of  food. 

Unlike  shortages  in  oil  and  energy,  the 
growing  crisis  of  food  shortages  carries 
with  It  the  silent  and  deadly  hand  of  star- 
vation and  famine — which  silences  peo- 
ple, not  simply  machines — and  which 
may  condemn  millions  to  face  malnu- 
trition and  sullen  deaths.  Only  those 
who  cannot  be  heard  suflfer  malnutrition 
in  silence — and  today  that  is  a  growing 
majority  of  the  third  world. 

Unlike  the  strong  reaction  we  saw  to 
the  oil  and  energy  crisis,  few  Western 
leaders  spoke  out  over  the  growing  crisis 
In  world  food.  Not  until  the  recent  special 
.session  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly— called  by  Algeria  and  the  de- 
veloping nations — did  we  hear  our  states- 
men express  much  concern  over  the  im- 
plications of  the  world's  economic  and 
food  crisis  on  the  poorest  nations. 

Perhaps,  as  Emma  Rothschild  writes 
in  an  exceptionally  thoughtful  and  pro- 
vocative article  in  the  current  issue  of 
the  New  York  Review  of  Books,  this 
is  the  politics  of  food — where  developed 
nations  cry  for  international  coopera- 
tion in  oil  and  energy  resources  even  as 
they  cash  in  profits  from  food  surpluses 
and  other  resources  needed  by  the  less- 
developed  nations. 

Indeed,  the  United  States  paid  for  its 
oil  imports  in  1973  with  increased  food 
exports — mainly  to  the  developed  na- 
tions. We  saw  a  program  of  food  for  cash, 
instead  of  food  for  famine. 

America  cannot  feed  the  world,  but 
as  we  take  steps  to  support  Internatlon  j1 
cooperation  in  oil.  w  must  also  initiate 
programs  for  international  cooperation 
in  the  distribution  of  food — including  our 
own  food  surpluses.  As  America  ex- 
presses its  concern  over  the  worldwide 
.spiral  of  inflation,  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  consequences  of  this 
economic  crisis  are  the  gravest  for  the 
poorest  nations,  not  for  the  richest. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  Senators  the  essay  by  Ms. 
Rothschild,  and  I  p.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Th«  Poi.rnc9  OF  Fooo 
(By  Emma  Rothschild) 
"We  are  all  feeling  depressed,"  the  German 
foreign  minister,  Mr.  Scbeel,  declared  last 
month  at  the  United  Nations.  "Things  can- 
not go  on  like  thla.  No  one  with  a  clear  head 
and  a  feeling  heart  should  stlU  be  able  to 
sleep  calmly.  ...  We  are  stumbUns  In  the 
dark." 

At  the  AprU  Special  Session  of  the  DN  Oen- 
eral  Assembly,  called  to  discuss  problems  of 
raw  materials  and  development,  speakers 
from  aU  countries  agreed  that  the  oU  crisis 
is  part  of  a  larger  world  crisis  of  trade  and 
inflation;   that  inflation  is  exported,  like  a 
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sickness,  or  like  petroleum,  in  the  pipelines 
and  grain  tankers  of  world  trade.  This  recog- 
nition of  mter-dependence  waa  useful,  but 
vague.  Both  Secretary  Kissinger  and  Sheik 
Yamanl  warned,  for  example,  that  in  a 
"global  inflation"  all  countries  would  lose — 
a  warning  that  Ignored  the  extent  to  which 
the  richest  developed  countries,  as  well  as 
the  oil-exporting  countries,  are  winners,  at 
least  so  far,  In  the  world  Inflation. 

Certain  documents  presented  at  the  UN 
Special  Session  give  a  clear  and  shocking 
view  of  the  course  of  the  economic  crisis,  and 
apeclflcaUy  of  the  crisis  in  food  and  ferti- 
lizers. A  study  by  the  UN  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development  (UNCTAD)  warned 
that  the  consequences  of  the  inflation  are 
particularly  grave  for  the  "largest  and  poor- 
est" developing  countries,  and  could  bring  a 
"serious  deterioration  in  levels  of  food  con- 
sumption." For  the  developed  countries,  "the 
prospective  trade  deficit  on  oU  account,  large 
though  It  to,  represents  only  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  total  ONP" — no  more  than  2 
percent  of  ONP  for  the  United  States,  even 
without  considering  the  Increased  profits  of 
US  oil  corporations.  The  costs  of  inflation  in 
imports  are  borne  to  a  disproportionate  ex- 
tent by  the  poorest  countries;  the  benefits  of 
Infiatlon  In  exports  are  gathered  by  a  few 
developing  countries,  and  by  the  developed 
world  generally. 

"In  view  of  the  accelerated  pace  of  the 
Increase  of  primary  and  manufacturers  prices 
during  1978,"  the  UNCTAD  report  states.  "It 
la  Important  to  keep  the  fuU  two-year  per- 
spective In  mind,  particularly  when  analyz- 
ing the  impact  of  the  sharp  rise  in  petroleum 
prices."  So  far,  In  the  world  inflation  of  1972- 
1974.  the  developing  countries  have  suffered 
more  from  Increases  In  the  price  of  food,  fer- 
tilizers, and  manufactured  goods,  which 
they  Import  largely  from  developed  countries, 
than  from  Increases  in  the  price  of  oil. 

According  to  the  report,  the  cost  of  the 
food  and  fertilizer  imports  to  the  developing 
countries  Increased  by  $5  bUllon  in  1973.  and 
Is  expected  to  Increase  by  another  $6  billion 
In  1974.  The  "corresponding  increase"  In  the 
cost  of  oil  Imports  to  these  countries  was  $1.2 
bUllon  In  1973.  and  will  be  about  $7  billion 
In  1974.  This  projection  does  ncrt  allow  for 
an  increase  in  the  volume  of  oil  imports,  or 
of  food  Imports,  made  necessary  by  poor  har- 
vests now  feared  In  India  In  1974.  The  ferti- 
lizer price  rise  "began  in  1972.  before  the 
recent  Increase"  In  the  price  of  oil,  which  to 
needed  In  fertilizer  production.  With  the 
increased  price  of  oil.  fertilizer  prices  rose 
even  more  drastically  in  1974. 

The  crista  of  food  Imports  may  seem  like 
the  dally  deadening  injustice  of  a  world 
where  Secretary  Kissinger  finds  a  "surplus  of 
despair,"  and  where,  as  President  BoumMl- 
emie  of  Algeria  declared  at  the  UN,  "to  speak 
only  of  the  drought  that  to  killing  human 
beings  by  the  thousands  In  the  African  Sahe- 
llan  regions,  one  might  recaU  that  in  order  to 
meet  their  wheat  needs  these  regions  would 
have  managed  with  one  twentieth  the 
amount  of  wheat  that  the  [developed)  coun- 
tries use  each  year  to  feed  their  cattle."  Tet 
the  politics  of  food,  like  the  politics  of  oil. 
Is  a  game  with  winners  as  well  as  losers. 

President  Nixon's  Internaitlonal  Economic 
Report,  publtohed  in  February,  finds  "two 
severe  shocks."  "two  new  problems:  food  and 
petroleum."  "Today's  agricultiiral  problems." 
It  says,  "stem  from  adverse  natural  condi- 
tions and  the  world-wide  economic 
boom.  ...  In  contrast,  the  petroleum  crisis 
Is  wrought  by  man."  The  food  crtoto  of  1973 
*as  "wrought"  by  famine  and  drought  and 
crop  faUure.  and  by  Increased  consumer  de- 
mand In  Japan  and  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  wrought,  in  turn,  the  profits  and 
power  of  the  American  farm  export  boom. 

The  US  paid  for  its  oU  Imports,  In  1973, 
with  Increased  food  exports:  it  spent  $14.1 
bUllon  on  all  Imported  minerals  and  faeU, 


and  earned  $17.7  billion  from  selling  agri- 
cultural products.  Seven  billion  doUars  of 
this  came  from  food  sales  to  developing 
countries,  as  did  $3.4  billion  of  the  increase 
In  US  export  earnings,  although  "becaiise  of 
higher  prices,  thto  represents  less  thioi  a  25 
percent  Increase  in  volume."  The  price  of 
US  food  exports  Increased  by  65  percent, 
while  the  price  of  America's  food  Imports 
Increased  only  22  percent,  with  much  of  the 
benefits  of  thto  Increase  going  to  other  de- 
veloped countries  which  sell  meat  to  the 
UjS.  American  farmers  made  $5  biUion  more 
in  profit  In  1973  than  in  1972;  their  chaUenge 
In  the  years  ahead,  as  Agriculture  Secretary 
Earl  Butz  has  proclaimed  around  the  world. 
Is  to  "pay  for  a  lot  of  the  imports  .  .  .  that 
we  have  come  to  depend  on  to  maintain  our 
standard  of  living." 

The  1973  conunodity  boom,  according  to 
the  UNCTAD  report,  "resulted  In  much 
greater  benefits  to  developed  than  to  develop- 
ing countries."  and  the  expansion  In  export 
of  raw  materials  other  than  petroleum  earned 
an  extra  $29  million  for  developed  countries, 
compared  to  an  extra  $11  billion  for  develop- 
ing countries.  Another  report  to  the  Special 
Session,  by  the  UN  Secretary  General,  studied 
64  basic  commodities,  their  prices,  and  their 
Importance  in  world  trade:  it  concluded 
that  "on  the  whole,  the  prices  of  commodities 
that  are  exported  mainly  by  the  developing 
countries  apparently  rose  less  than  those  of 
primary  commodities  (exported  mainly  by) 
developed  countries.  Thto  Is  especlaUy  strik- 
ing In  the  case  of  foodstuffs.  .  .  ." » 

The  inflation  in  these  64  commodities 
shows  very  clearly  the  profits  of  the  raw 
materials  boom.  Of  the  20  commodities  whose 
prices  increased  most  between  1970  and  the 
end  of  1973.  In  8  the  US  was  In  1970  the 
leading  world  exporter.  Canada  was  the  lead- 
ing exporter  of  anot^er  3.  and  other  devel- 
oped countries  of  5  more.  Of  the  4  remaining 
commodities,  where  developing  countries 
were  the  leading  exporters,  one  product, 
crude  petroleiun.  was  worth  more  than 
twelve  times  as  much  as  the  other  3  prod- 
ucts— cocoa,  sisal,  and  c<^ra — taken  together. 
The  poorest,  largest  countries  were  well  rep- 
resented at  the  "bottom"  of  the  Itot  of  com- 
modities, with  tea  and  Jute,  staple  exports  of 
India  and  Bangladesh,  among  the  com- 
modities whose  prices  fell  most  slgnlflcantly: 
the  US  was  the  leading  exporter  of  8  com- 
modities out  of  the  "top"  20,  4  out  of  the  next 
20.  and  only  1  out  of  the  24  commodities 
with  the  lowest  rate  of  Inflation. 

Poor  countries  were  also  well  represented 
as  Importers  of  newly  expensive  food  prod- 
ucts among  the  "top"  20  inflated  commod- 
ities. Developing  countries  Imported  38  per- 
cent of  all  wheat  traded,  55  percent  of  all 
soybean  oil.  50  percent  of  all  cottonseed  oil. 
and  74  percent  of  all  rice.  In  each  of  these 
commodities,  the  US  to  the  dominant  world 
exporter. 

The  UN's  studies  should  reassure  those  US 
alarmtots  who  see  an  imminent  threat  from 
the  Third  World,  in  the  form  of  raw  materials 
cartels  and  commodity  inflation.  Secretary 
Ktoslnger  Invoked  thto  menace  in  his  speech 
to  the  Special  Session,  warning  repeatedly 
against  cartels  and  the  "politics  of  pressure 
and  threats."  Yet  of  the  commodities,  other 
than  petroleum,  most  often  mentioned  by 
US  alarmists,  bauxite,  coffee,  and  iron  ore 
were  among  the  few  raw  materials  whose 
prices  fell  between  1970  and  1973;  the  only 
metal    among   the   "top"   20   inflated   oom- 


*The  Secretary  General's  report  considers 
the  evolution  of  the  prices  of  important  basic 
commodities  from  1960  to  the  end  of  1078. 
Price  changes  cited  here  are  calculated  In 
West  Oermaa  marks.  An  addendum  to  the 
report  shows  the  significance  of  the  com- 
modities In  world  trade,  baaed  on  Informa- 
tion compiled  In  1S70. 


moditles  was  zinc,  a  material  of  which  Can- 
ada Is  the  predominant  exporter,  with  some 
modest  competition  from  Belgium. 

America's  own  producer  power  might  seem 
equally  comforting  to  local  pessimists,  with 
the  US  the  leading  world  exporter  of  com 
and  lumber,  oUseed  cake  and  cottou  (and 
now  even  the  main  supplier  of  raw  cotton  to 
China).  A  diplomat  from  Paktotan  said  to 
me  during  the  Special  Session  that  hU  cotm- 
try  had  done  well,  in  1973,  with  its  tradi- 
tional exports  of  cotton  and  rice.  But  he  had 
no  confidence  that  prices  would  remain  high. 
As  for  cartels,  he  said,  in  the  caae  of  cotton 
and  rice  Pakistan  would  have  to  get  together 
with  the  leading  exporter,  but  Secretary  Butz 
has  shown  little  interest  in  such  an  asso- 
ciation. 

The  scales  of  agricultural  dependency,  not 
surprisingly,  weigh  the  trivial  and  the  re- 
placeable, which  the  rich  buy  from  the  poor, 
against  the  needs  of  life,  which  the  poor  buy 
from  the  rich;  sisal  and  rubber  and  palm  oil 
against  food  for  the  unfed.  This  dependence 
is  not  new,  or  a  consequence  of  the  present 
economic  crlsto.  President  Nixon's  Interna- 
tional Economic  Report  notes  that  food  pro- 
duction per  capita  has  Increased  three  times 
as  fast  In  developed  countries,  since  the 
middle  1950s,  as  it  has  in  developing 
countries. 

In  much  of  Africa,  food  production  per 
capita  has  actually  declined.  In  Zaire,  one  of 
the  metal -exporting  countries  most  favored 
in  the  recent  commodity  inflation,  and  most 
feared  by  US  mineral  alarmists,  agricultural 
production  fell  steadUy  after  independence; 
the  country  is  now  dependent  on  food  Im- 
ports from  all  over  Africa,  including  South 
Africa  and  Rhodesia.  Such  impoverishment 
In  food  production  to  a  major  failure  of  de- 
velopment efforts — the  consequence,  in  part, 
of  a  preference  by  local  politicians  and  for- 
eign corporations  for  Investment  in  manu- 
facturing and  mining. 

For  the  Nixon  Admlntotratlon.  the  domi- 
nance of  American  agriculture  to  wrought  by 
nature  and  by  the  prodigious  "strides"  of 
national  technology.  But  the  proflts  >it  the 
recent  farm  boom  were  made  possible,  also, 
by  decades  of  political  effort.  Self-sufllclency  ^ 
in  essential  food  was  a  political  priority 
twenty  years  before  Project  Independence. 
As  In  the  European  Common  Market,  and 
Japan,  the  US  government  encouraged 
domestic  agricultural  production  with  export 
Incentives  to  American  farmers  and  by  offer- 
ing concessional  terms  to  foreign  buyers.  It 
supported  the  domestic  production  of  soy- 
bean oil,  for  example,  over  the  import  of 
East  Asian  vegetable  oU;  it  protected  farmers 
from  the  competing  products  of  tropical  agri- 
culture (such  as  vegetable  oUs.  or  the  Colom- 
bian carnations  which  the  Treasury  to  now 
vlgUanUy  investigating).  Secretary  Butz,  a 
noted  proponent  of  free  trade  in  food  ex- 
ports, has  assured  the  Senate  that  If  the 
trade  bill  passes,  "we  will  not  give  anjrthlng 
away"  In  agrtciUtural  Import  restrictions. 

In  the  last  few  months  of  economic  crisis, 
the  issue  of  world  dependence  on  US  agricnl- 
ture  has  become  Increasingly  contentlona. 
Secretary  Butz's  grand  strategy  for  farm  ex- 
port earnings  anticipates  greater  US  domina- 
tion, even  beyond  the  desperate  years  im- 
mediately ahead:  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture "projects"  expanded  wheat  and  soy- 
bean exports,  and  "heavy  dependence  by  the 
developing  countries  on  the  US  as  a  supplier 
of  food."*  President  Nixon's  International 
Economic  Report  observes  a  gratifying  In- 
crease In  "US  exports  as  a  share  of  foreign 
consumption"  of  certain  foods:  the  political 
implications  of  thto  dependence  have  been 
studied,  apparently,  by  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council. 

Just  as  the  profits  and  costs  of  world  In- 
flation   may   be   obscured   by   the   "global" 


*L7l«  SohertE,  Foreign  Affairs.  AprU,  1974. 
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economic  wftrnlngs  of  statesmen,  so  agrleul- 
tural  expansion  seems,  to  many  US  polltl- 
dans,  a  matter  entirely  separate  from  life 
and  nutrition  In  foreign  lands.  Aid  has  little 
to  do  wltb  trade,  and  moral  generosity  little 
to  dpi^Vlth  business  as  usual  In  the  foreign 
itlons  of  the  Department  of  Agrlcxiltiire. 

Yet  privation  In  India  and  Africa  has 
some  relation  to  the  profits,  and  perhaps 
to  the  responsibilities,  of  US  soybean  pro- 
ducers and  fertilizer  corporations — of  the 
US  farmers  whose  annual  profits  would  pay 
easily  for  the  oil  imports  of  the  entire  devel- 
oping world.  Secretary  Bllsslnger,  at  the  UN, 
hoped  to  increase  US  food  aid,  and  assistance 
to  tropical  agrlcultxire.  He  also  threatened 
poor  countries  with  the  harsh  Isolationist 
emotions  of  America's  "dom^lc  base" — 
emotions  which  are  only  encouraged  by  the 
Nlzon  Administration's  economic  rhetoric, 
by  Its  advocacy  of  Project  Independence,  by 
Its  double  standard  of  trade  and  charity. 

Many  of  the  people  I  talked  with  at  the 
UN  Special  Session  saw  the  next  few  months 
as  a  time  of  momentous  possibility  for  eco- 
nomic development — the  time,  roughly,  be- 
tween last  month's  discussion  of  trade  amd 
the  World  Pood  Conference  that  the  UN  will 
sponsor  in  November.  An  Asian  diplomat, 
from  one  of  the  "largest  and  poorest"  coun- 
tries, observed  that  among  the  statesmen  ad- 
dressing the  General  Assembly,  none  was  as 
theatrically  pessimistic  as  the  leaders  of  the 
richest  nations,  with  their  agricultural 
profits,  and  their  double  morality.  Develop- 
ing countries,  he  said,  are  used  to  "scarcity" — 
so  the  chaotic  changes  of  the  present  crisis 
may  seem  a  cause  for  hope.  These  changes, 
and  the  questions  that  were  raised  about 
them  at  the  United  Nations,  may  bold  out  at 
least  some  chance  for  Improvement  In  the 
dismal  situation  of  world  food. 


PRACTICAL  NURSES  WEEK  IN 
JilARYLAND 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
"Practical  Nurses  Week"  In  Maryland 
and  it  recognizes  tlie  contribution  of  the 
8,310  licensed  practical  nurses  who  can- 
tribute  so  much  to  our  State.  This  morn- 
ing the  licensed  practical  nurses  opened 
their  13th  annual  convention  In  Plkes- 
vlUe,Md. 

The  convention  theme — "To:  Le>m- 
Prepare-Now" — Is  entirely  timely  and 
aproprlate.  Yesterday  the  Senate  passed 
an  educatl(Hi  bill  which,  among  other 
things,  contained  a  declaration  that  it 
Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  every  per- 
son be  prepared  to  fully  participate  In 
and  contribute  to  the  society  in  which  he 
or  she  Is  to  live  and  work  upon  comple- 
tion of  secondary  school.  TIiIb  declara- 
tion, with  Its  emphasis  on  gainful  em- 
plosmient.  recognizes  the  relationship 
between  human  achievement  and  per- 
sonal self-worth  and  the  economic  sys- 
tem which  affects  the  lives,  opportun- 
ities, and  careers  of  all  individuals.  We 
also  passed  the  Women's  Educational 
Equity  Act  which  is  designed  to  en- 
courage and  support  programs  to  elim- 
inate sex  dlBciimination  in  education. 

Taken  together,  these  two  measures 
will  take  us  a  long  way  toward  putting 
to  rest  an  issue  which  should  no  longer 
be  an  issue  In  America — that  is,  the  right 
of  women  to  participate  fully  in  all  areas 
of  American  life,  including  fuJl  economic 
participation,  full  social  participation, 
and  full  political  participation. 

Pull  partldiMitlon  In  this  society.  In 
essence,  requires  that  the  American 
woman  be  assured  that  her  opportunities. 


benefits,  and  share  In  the  rewards  of  this 
society  will  be  equal  to  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can man.  My  belief  In  full  participation 
prompted  my  siwnsorship  of  an  amend- 
ment In  1971  to  the  Health  Manpower 
Act  which  prohibited  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  sex  in  admissions  to  health 
trsdnlng  programs  receiving  Federal 
funds.  I  might  add.  Incidentally,  that 
because  of  that  amendment — which  is 
now  public  law — ^female  enrollment  in 
schools  of  medicine  and  dentistry  has  In- 
creased from  8  percent  In  1969  to  20  per- 
cent in  1973. 

The  choice  of  themes  for  this  conven- 
tion suggests  ttiat  the  Maryland  Practi- 
cal Nurses  Association  will  be  serious 
about  the  effort  of  Insuring  that  persons 
of  aU  ages — those  now  in  school  who  have 
completed  or  discontinued  their  formal 
education  and  are  preparing  to  enter  the 
labor  market;  those  who  have  already 
entered  the  labor  market  but  need  to 
up-grade  their  skills  or  leam  new  ones, 
and  those  in  postsecondary  schools — will 
have  ready  access  to  the  appropriate 
training  or  retraining. 

Last  year,  we  passed  HMO— Health 
Maintenance  Organization — legislation. 
With  the  passage  of  that  new  law,  and 
the  focus  now  on  national  health  in- 
surance, the  missing  link  Is  people — 
trained  persons  like  the  nurses  who  make 
the  difference  between  plans  and  action. 

The  stress  hy  the  Practical  Nurses  As- 
sociation on  learning  and  preparation 
places  the  emphasis  where  it  belongs — 
on  the  recognition  of  education  and 
training  as  essential  means  of  assisting 
people  to  Improve  themselves  and  their 
economic  status,  while  at  the  same  time 
serving  their  country  in  the  most  mean- 
ingful way  possible.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
what  the  outcome  of  the  association's 
13th  convention  this  week  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  all — and  I  sincerely  com- 
mend the  association  for  Its  desire  to 
Improve  on  the  excellent  Job  which  prac- 
tical nurses  are  already  doing. 


THE  UNITED  STATES- RUSSIAN 
WRESTUNO  MATCH 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday.  May  21.  the  Maine  Junior 
Olympic  Wrestling  Team  will  meet  the 
Russian  Junior  National  Team  at 
Augusta.  Maine.  Augusta  Is  the  first  of 
eight  stops  for  the  Russians,  and  I  can- 
not adequately  express  the  pride  that  I 
feel  that  these  Maine  wrestlers  have 
qualified  as  one  of  only  eli^t  teams  in 
the  United  States  to  meet  this  superb 
Russian  team.  They  have  earned  this 
honor  through  months  of  hard  work, 
diligent  training  and  the  confidence  that 
comes  of  knowing  that  they  have  the  will 
to  win.  If  their  morale  and  their  en- 
thusiasm are  any  Indication  of  their  abil- 
ity in  the  ring,  the  Russians  will  be  fac- 
ing tremendous  competition. 

Important  as  this  event  is.  in  and  of 
Itself  as  a  sporting  event,  it  is  also  im- 
portant because  it  Is  another  step  for- 
ward in  the  normalization  of  relations 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States.  During  this  tour  throughout  the 
United  States,  the  Russian  team  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  discover  the 
many  interests  and  concerns  that  they 


share  with  American  young  people,  while 
the  American  teams  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  leam  something  of  the  Russian 
culture  and  perhaps  gain  some  insight 
Into  their  Russian  coimterparts.  This  is 
a  promising  and  healthy  development. 

I  am  confident  that  the  welcome  given 
the  Russian  team  by  the  members  of  the 
Maine  Junior  Olympic  Team  will  height- 
en the  anticipation  with  which  the  visi- 
tors will  look  forward  to  the  remainder 
of  their  tour.  And  it  Is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  will  be  followed  by  many  exchsuige 
visits  between  citizens  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, particularly  the  young.  For,  it  is 
with  the  young  that  our  hopes  and  our 
future  lie;  the  necessity  for  opportu- 
nities in  which  they  can  develop  under- 
standing of  each  other's  cultures  cannot 
be  overestimated.  They  must  be  allowed 
to  avoid  the  gulfs  of  misunderstanding 
that  our  generation  inherited,  the  gulfs 
that  have  for  so  long  contributed  to 
world  Instability. 

I  commend  the  Msdne  Junior  Olympic 
team  on  its  achievement  and  look  for- 
ward to  this  match  with  anticipation  and 
pride  that  the  people  of  Maine  are  to  be 
active  participants  In  this  historic  tour. 
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OUR  CURRENT  OIL  AND  OAS 
RESERVES 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly, one  of  New  Mexico's  leading  petro- 
leum geologists  spoke  at  the  Spring  Re- 
search Symposium  at  the  University  of 
New  Mexico  regarding  our  current  oil 
and  gas  reserves.  I  feel  that  Mr.  Oor- 
ham's  comments  were  most  revealing  es- 
pecially in  light  of  our  energy  crisis. 

As  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Oorham,  we 
have  for  too  long  abused  our  energy 
sources  and  are  now  experiencing  the 
effects  of  this  shortage.  We  have  dras- 
tically depleted  this  source  of  cheap  fuels 
and  are  now  finding  that  new  discoveries 
require  vast  amounts  of  capital  and  time. 

I  was  most  interested  In  his  comments 
regarding  New  Mexico's  Increased  pro- 
duction of  oil  and  gas.  New  Mexico  has 
long  been  an  important  source  of  such 
fossil  fuels  and  Increased  level  is  due  in 
part  to  the  cooperative  effort  of  the 
State  government.  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  Congress  will  take  heed  to  comments 
such  as  Mr.  Oorham's  in  Ught  of  the  fact 
that  new  legislation  will  have  a  great 
effect  on  the  level  of  new  production. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Oorham's  statement  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

Cxntsnrr  On.  amo  Oas  Besxbvxs 
(By  Prank  D.  Oorham,  Jr.) 

Onrrent  oU  and  gas  resources — the  sub- 
ject of  this  brief  paper — can  only  be  Intel- 
ligently evaluated  If  the  estimated  amounts 
of  known  proven  and  producing  reserves  as 
%eU  as  the  estimated  future  potential 
rsswves  are  appraised  In  the  context  of  such 
vital  factors  as  ( 1 )  ownership — hence,  actual 
STallablllty,  (3)  their  present  and  future 
oost.  (3)  future  demand  requirements,  (4) 
govmnment  regulat^y  and  taxation  policies, 
and  (5)  lead  time  from  exploratton  to  mar- 
ket. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  United  States  ex- 
cluding Alaska  now  has  a  nine-year  proven 
fOfViJ  of  croda  oU  and  gas  available,  a  sig- 


nificant redxictlon  compared  to  the  twelve- 
and-one-half  year  proven  supply  available  In 
1967. 

According  to  the  American  Petroleum  In- 
etitute,  estimated  proven  reserves  of  oil  and 
gas  m  the  United  States  In  1973  suffered 
the  fifth  decline  In  the  last  six  years  and 
the  largest  annual  drop  on  record — crude 
oU  down  to  36  billion  barrels,  a  net  loss  of 
1  billion  barrels,  and  natural  gas  down  to 
360  trillion  cubic  feet,  a  net  loss  of  16  trU- 
llon  cubic  feet. 

Estimated  crude  oU  producing  capacity  in 
the  United  States  as  of  January  1,  1974,  was 
down  600,000  barrels  per  day  to  9.7  million 
barrels  per  day  for  the  sixth  consecutive  an- 
nual decrease  since  1967. 

However,  in  addition  to  our  proven  sup- 
ply, it  has  been  estimated  by  the  American 
Association  of  Petroleum  Geologists  In  1971 
and  recently  updated  by  the  National  Petro- 
leum Council  that  probable  and  possible 
reserves  of  oil  and  gas  yet  to  be  found  In 
the  United  States  exceed  over  twice  the  93 
billion  barrels  of  oU  and  three  times  the 
303  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  pro- 
duced In  the  United  States  through  1970. 

A  week  ago  the  United  States  geological 
Survey  released  revised  estimates  of  United 
States  oil  and  gas  reserves.  Their  estimates 
are  48  billion  barrels  of  proven  crude  oil 
and  266  trUIlon  cubic  feet  of  proven  natural 
gas.  Indicated  and  inferred  reserves  are  esti- 
mated at  between  25  and  45  billion  barrels 
of  crude  oil  and  130  to  260  trillion  cubic  feet 
of  natural  gas,  most  of  which  Is  believed  to 
be  located  ofTshore  on  our  continental 
■helves. 

The  dlCTerence  In  the  reserve  estimates 
cited  above  Is  reasonable  when  one  consid- 
ers the  multiplicity  of  factors  which  cannot 
be  measured  and  must  be  estimated. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  above 
reserve  estimates  probably  could  have  been 
modified  upward  nearly  10  per  cent  If  cur- 
rent oil  prices  bad  been  considered,  since 
the  estimated  economic  life  of  most  of  the 
wells  woiild  have  been  extended.  Recent  oil 
price  Increases  have  already  begun  to  stimu- 
late the  drilling  of  a  larger  number  of  ex- 
ploratory wells  throughout  the  nation,  which 
are  obviously  necessary  If  the  future  poten- 
tial resources  are  to  be  found.  Assuming 
moderate  success  and  the  entry  of  new  oil 
Into  the  market,  prices  should  stabilize  and 
perhaps  could  even  decrease  on  a  short-term 
basis. 

If  we  In  the  United  States  truly  have  300 
billion  barrels  of  crude  oil  and  900  trllUon 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  yet  to  be  found,  one 
oould  reasonably  ask — why  the  energy  crisis 
which  Is  now  not  only  beginning  to  severely 
affect  our  nation,  but  the  world  as  a  whole? 
The  answer  is  not  simple;  In  fact.  It  Is  very 
complex,  but  I  will  here  attempt  to  discuss 
K»ne  of  the  more  salient  aspects. 

Our  great  nation,  with  less  than  6  per  cent 
of  the  world's  population,  consumes  some  23 
per  cent  of  the  world's  total  energy  output, 
of  which  over  76  per  cent  is  in  the  form  of  oU 
and  gas.  In  the  late  fifties  we  ceased  to  export 
oil  and  gas  and  became  importers  In  order  to 
meet  our  ever-Increasing  demands  at  the 
cheapest  possible  price.  Major  oil  companies 
went  overseas  to  find  and  produce  the  low- 
ooet  oil  reserves  which  were  Imported  Into 
this  country  and  provided  an  abundance  of 
cheap  energy  upon  which  we  were  able  to 
btilld  and  achieve  the  highest  standard  of 
living  of  any  nation  on  earth. 

During  the  same  period,  however,  as  oil 
and  gas  prices  remained  low  because  of  cheap 
oil  Imports  Into  the  United  States  and  costs 
began  to  skyrocket,  the  domestic  Independ- 
ent producer,  who  hlstortoally  drilled  over  70 
per  cent  of  the  exploratory  wells  In  the 
United  States,  began  to  leave  the  scene  by 
sellouts  and  mergers,  primarily  because  of 
(1)  the  domeetlc  profit  squeeze,  (3)  an  Inef- 
fective Import  quota  system,  and  (3)  the 
high  capital  requirements  for  oSshora  and 


overseas  exploration.  At  the  same  time  the 
Independent  producer  attempted  to  warn 
the  government  and  public  as  well  of  the 
dangers  of  our  nation's  becoming  dependent 
on  foreign  oil  and  gas  supplies.  It  would  now 
appear  that  those  warzxings  of  yesteryear, 
which  generally  went  unheeded,  have  Indeed 
become  reality.  Today  our  Imports  of  oil. 
which  are  no  longer  controlled,  comprise  over 
35  per  cent  of  our  current  dally  consiunption 
of  approximately  15  million  barrels,  or  some 
2  billion  barrels  annually  for  which  we  are 
dependent  on  foreign  sources. 

With  regard  to  the  ownership  of  today's 
known  proven  and  producing  oil  and  gas 
reserves  in  the  free  world,  over  70  per  cent  are 
located  In  the  Arab-controlled  countries  of 
the  Near  East,  only  7  per  cent  in  the  United 
States,  and  24  per  cent  In  the  remaining  free 
world.  In  other  words,  the  Arabs  own  the 
bulk  of  the  known  free-world  oil  supply. 

The  Immediate  and  future  significance  to 
the  United  states  and  to  world  economics,  as 
well  as  international  political  stability,  both 
of  which  largely  wUl  be  controlled  by  this 
concentration  of  worldwide  oU  reserves  In  the 
small  Arab  nations  adjacent  to  Russia,  have 
not  as  yet  been  fully  grasped  by  this  nation 
or  the  remainder  of  the  free  world. 

It  is  now  estimated  that  In  Alaska  some 
9.6  billion  barrels  of  new  oil  reserves  have 
been  found,  which  had  the  pipeline  not  been 
delayed,  could  have  tempnirarlly  at  least  off- 
set the  reduction  In  supply  which  occurred 
wltb  the  Arab  embargo.  It  should  be  empha- 
sized, however,  that  oxir  new  Alaskan  reserves 
as  now  known  are  only  capable  of  adding  1.7 
years  to  our  proven  supply  based  on  current 
demand,  and  then  only  when  available,  per- 
haps m  1976  or  1977.  Obviously  In  the  future 
we  are  going  to  have  to  more  carefully  weigh 
environmental  costs  and  delays  against  oxir 
national  need  for  energy. 

Oil  and  gas,  even  at  today's  higher  prices, 
are  still  by  far  the  cheapest,  most  readily 
available,  and  cleanest  fuels.  We  protest  to- 
day's Increasing  prices  of  gasoline  and  nat- 
ural gas.  not  realizing  that  these  commodi- 
ties for  a  long  period  have  been  available  to 
the  American  public  at  bargain-basement 
prices  when  compared  to  prices  paid  by  the 
public  elsewhere  around  the  world.  Not  only 
has  it  been  cheap,  but  It  has  been  wasted- 
something  which  we  cannot  afford  to  do  In 
the  future. 

With  the  takeover  by  foreign  countries  of 
oil  and  gas  reserves  found  by  American  com- 
panies, not  only  has  the  available  supply  de- 
creased, but  what  is  available  has  substan- 
tially Increased  In  price.  In  fact,  because  of 
rapidly  increasing  costs — leases,  labor,  steel, 
deeper  holes,  offshore  construction  costs,  not 
to  mention  decreasing  exploratory  success 
ratios — everything  would  indicate  that  the 
cost  of  oil  and  gas  as  presently  produced  will 
continue  to  Increase. 

Nevertheless,  by  sheer  necessity — environ- 
mental considerations  and  the  lack  of  avail- 
ability and  much  higher  costs  of  other  forms 
of  energy — It  Is  expected  that  oil  and  gas, 
which  now  supply  some  75  per  cent  of  our 
energy  requirements,  wUl  continue  to  supply 
as  much  as  60  per  cent  of  our  requirements 
at  least  through  1985.  Assuming  no  major 
technological  breakthroughs,  we  probably 
will  have  to  wait  until  1986  for  the  economic 
extraction  of  oil  from  oil  shale  deposits. 
Nuclear  fuel,  coal,  and  perhaps  even  some  of 
the  more  exotic  forms  of  energy  will  enter 
the  market  in  greater  quantities  as  their 
prices  become  competitive. 

What  about  oil  and  gas  reserves  in  the 
country  yet  to  be  discovered?  Plrst  of  all. 
how  realistic  are  the  estimates  that  roughly 
twice  the  amount  of  oil  and  three  times  the 
amount  of  gas  produced  to  date  are  yet  to  be 
found?  The  best  geological  and  engineering 
brains  In  this  country  base  these  estimates 
of  future  potential  reserves  on  the  amount 
of  sedimentary  rocks  yet  to  be  explored  com- 
pared to  reserves  already  discovered  at  pres- 


ent density  and  depths  of  exploration.  Find- 
ing and  producing  these  high-cost  potential 
reserves  will  require  a  tremendous  amount 
of  capital  Investment,  which  can  only  be  ob- 
tained from  the  accumulation  of  prior  profits. 
It  should  also  be  fuUy  understood  that  many 
years  are  reqiUred  after  the  initiation  of  ex- 
ploration to  bring  the  discovered  oU,  if  anv 
to  market. 

Although  I  have  no  quarrel  with,  much  less 
a  feel  for  the  estUnates  of  potential  future 
reserves.  I  personally  doubt  that  any  signifi- 
cant portion  of  these  critical  reserves  wUl 
ever  be  found  or  a  really  serious  energy  crisis 
be  averted  unless  our  oil  industry  is  per- 
mitted to  operate  In  the  climate  of  free  en- 
terprise. Only  a  small  portion  of  these  poten- 
tial reserves  will  ever  be  found  and  produced 
unless  the  pubUc  encourages  and  oiir  govern- 
ment enacts  (1)  the  removal  of  price  controls 
on  oil  and  gas  at  the  wellhead  (the  major 
cause  of  our  current  domestic  shortage)  (2) 
tax  legislation  favorable  to  the  industry  rath- 
er than  punitive  actions  currently  being  con- 
sidered, and  (3)  minimization  of  all  but  es- 
sential environmental  controls. 

For  those  who  would  disagree  with  some  or 
aU  of  the  above  points,  I  would  like  to  reiter- 
ate that  it  is  my  firm  beUef,  and  I  hope  yours 
that  free  enterprise  In  all  sectors  of  our  econ- 
omy—not Just  oil  and  gas— with  healthy 
competition  Is  the  best  and  only  way  to  pro- 
vide commodities  at  the  lowest  possible  prtces 
to  the  consuming  public.  A  national  oil  com- 
pany as  proposed  by  some  would  not  only  in 
my  opinion  cost  the  public  of  today  and  to- 
morrow In  the  form  of  taxation  several  times 
what  oU  and  natural  gas  would  normaUv 
cost,  but  would  be  far  less  Sclent  In  every 
respect  than  the  present  system. 

As  stated  earlier,  today's  natural  gas  short- 
age Is  primarily  due  to  Interference  In  the 
free  enterprise  system  through  unrealistic 
depression  of  prices  at  the  weUhead  by  gov- 
ernment  decree,  which  over  the  last  twenty 
years  cause  the  Independent  and  major  pro- 
ducer alUte  to  look  elsewhere  for  a  reason- 
able Investment  return.  Congress  protect«l 
the  voting  consumer  from  fair  and  higher 
prices  on  a  very  short-term  and  shortsighted 
basis  at  the  cost  of  presently  being  almost 
without,  which  Is  even  now  affecting  our 
overall  economy  to  Its  very  roots. 

Bringing  thts  point  homeward.  I  might 
point  out  that  the  monetary  loss  to  the  state 
of  New  Mexico  In  the  form  of  lost  ad  valorwn. 
school,  and  Income  taxes  becatise  of  un- 
realistic federal  price  controls  on  natural 
gas  In  favOT  of  the  California  consimier  over 
the  last  twenty  years  and  apparently  In  the 
future  totals  to  date  weU  in  excess  of  tens 
of  mlUlons  of  doUars.  New  Mexico  gas  today 
In  the  San  Juan  Basin  Is  restricted  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  to  approximately 
28  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet,  wbUe  gas 
Is  being  bought  and  sold  In  west  Texas,  the 
Oulf  Coast,  and  elsewhere  for  In  ezceas  of 
twice  that  amotmt. 

Our  great  sUte  of  New  Mexico,  one  o* 
the  larger  producers  of  oU  and  gas  In  the 
United  States,  has  several  geological  basins 
yet  to  be  explored.  whUe  some  of  the  pres- 
ently producing  basins  have  only  been 
scratched.  As  of  January  1,  1974,  estimated 
proven  oU  reserves  In  the  state  of  New  Mex- 
ico totaled  643  mJUlon  barrels,  up  some  80 
million  barrels  frtxn  the  prior  year,  prt- 
marUy  because  of  Increases  In  southeastern 
New  Mexico.  Of  this  total,  northwest  New 
Mexico  has  34  mllUon  barrels  of  crude  oO 
reserves,  and  southeast  New  Mexico  some 
619  mUUon  barrels.  The.  API  also  estimated 
New  Mexico's  nfatural  As  reserves  at  13% 
trillion  cubic  feet,  sllghtly^p  from  the  prior 
year.  Of  this  total,  8  trillion  feet  of  gas  n- 
serves  are  In  northwest  New  Mexico  and  4% 
trillion  cubic  feet  in  southeast  New  Mexico, 
where  a  moderate  Increase  In  gas  restaies 
was  noted  for  the  year. 

Oil  producing  rates  over  the  last  several 
years  In  the  state  of  New  Mexloo  as  well  m 
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generally  tbrougbout  the  nation  h«ve  shown 
a  marked  decline,  even  though  our  produc> 
tng  rates  are  at  near  capacity.  Oil  and  gas 
production  during  1973  In  the  state  of  New 
Mexico  totaled  96J  million  tMurels  of  oil. 
or  16  per  cent  of  Its  proven  reserves,  and 
1^  trlUlon  cubic  feet  of  gas,  or  9.S  per  cent  of 
Its  total  proven  reserves.  It  Is  Important, 
however,  to  note  that  during  1973  New  Mex- 
ico as  a  whole  enjoyed  a  modest  net  Increase 
In  proven  oil  and  gas  reserves  after  produc- 
tion deductions,  one  of  the  few  states  In  this 
country  which  did  not  show  a  substantial 
decrease. 

Our  present  and  past  successes  In  oil  and 
gas  exploration  and  development  In  New 
Mexico  have  been  encouraged  as  a  result  of 
(1)  a  favorable  state  political  climate,  (2) 
fair  and  reasonable  state  taxation,  and  (3) 
an  energetic  and  competent  oil  and  gas  com- 
mission— all  of  which  must  continue  If  we 
expect  the  oil  Industry  to  find  and  produce 
those  future  oU  and  gas  reserves  which  are 
so  vitally  needed. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  also  to  point  out 
the  truly  significant  contributions  to  ex- 
ploration successes  in  the  state  of  New  Mexi- 
co by  many  of  the  professional  people  In 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  and 
especially  those  associated  with  our  colleges 
and  universities  In  the  state.  I  would  par- 
ticularly like  to  cite  Dr.  Sherman  A.  Wen- 
gerd  o?  the  Department  of  Geology  at  the 
University  of  New  Mexico,  whose  early  work 
and  publications  specifically  pointed  the 
way  to  significant  oil  and  gas  discoveries 
in  the  Pennsylvanlan  age  reefs  of  the  Four 
Comers  area,  and  I>r.  Vincent  Kelley.  former 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Geology 
here  at  the  University,  for  his  major  contri- 
bution to  the  structural  geology  of  New 
Mexico  and  surrounding  areas  which  pro- 
vided a  basis  from  which  significant  oil  and 
gas  reserves  have  been  found.  Similar  work 
must  be  encouraged  and  continued. 

At  this  point,  and  pertinent  to  previously 
made  estimates  of  potential  oil  and  gas  re- 
serves, I  would  like  to  quote  A.  E.  Levorsen. 
one  of  the  greatest  petroleum  exploration 
geologists  and  teachers  the  world  has  ever 
known.  When  confronted  with  the  staitement 
In  1950  that  most  of  the  oil  and  gas  had 
been  found,  he  stated, 

"No  one  knows  or  can  even  guess  the  ulti- 
mate amount  of  oil  and  gas  yet  to  be  found. 
The  ultimate  amount  will  be  unfolded 
slowly  after  the  geology  has  been  revealed 
and  countless  more  discoveries  are  made.  As 
we  explore  we  learn  more  of  the  geology — 
the  geologic  history — the  kinds  of  traps  that 
occiir  that  produce  oil  and  gas.  It  Is  this 
knowledge  that  gradually  translates  Into  a 
firmer  Idea  of  the  ultimate  reserves  but 
even  an  approximate  amount  will  never  be 
known  tintll  many  thousands  of  more  ex- 
ploratory wells  are  drilled  down  to  the  pre- 
Cambrlan  basement.  We  are  continuing  to 
explore  at  the  very  edge  of  our  knowledge." 
Even  after  twenty  years  of  Intervening 
exploration.  I  am  sure  that  If  Dr.  Levorsen 
were  living  today,  he  would  reiterate  that 
statement  with  emphasis. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  say  that  In  the 
overall  Interest  of  our  nation.  If  not  oxir 
actual  siirvival  as  a  first-rate  country — the 
highly  competitive  oil  and  gas  Industry  must 
have  the  support  of  the  public — oxtr  unl- 
verrttles  and  our  government  aUke  If  we  are 
to  succeed  in  supplying  the  ever-Increasing 
energy  demands  of  the  \altlmate  consumer 
at  the  lowest  possible  price. 
Thank  you. 


THE  U.S.  ROLE  IN  DRATONO  THE 
OENOCIDE  CONVErmON 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  Genocide  Convention  was  adopted 
by  the  United  Nations  Oeneral  Assonbly 


on  December  9,  1948,  78  nations,  includ- 
ing most  of  our  NATO  and  SEATO  allies, 
have  ratified  the  treaty.  The  United 
States  Is  not  among  these.  This  absence 
is  even  more  surprising — and  sad — con- 
sidering the  key  role  played  by  the  United 
States  in  the  drafting  of  this  convention. 

The  efforts  of  our  country  were  simi- 
marlzed  in  a  September  1972  article  by 
William  Korey,  director  of  the  Blial 
B'rlth  UJ*.  office  entitled  "On  Banning 
Genocide:  We  Should  Have  Been  First." 
Mr.  Korey  states: 

Today  it  Is  all  but  forgotten  that.  In  fact, 
the  United  States  played  a  key  role  In  the 
drafting  of  the  treaty  that  was  reflected  In 
the  text  Itself.  Formulated  In  terms  of 
familiar  Anglo-American  legal  theory  and 
couched  In  the  language  of  traditional  com- 
mon-law concepts,  the  treaty  drew  upon  the 
precise  wording  of  common-law  crimes  long 
accepted  in  American  Jurisprudence.  Most 
Important,  it  was  the  United  SUtes  that  in- 
sisted that  a  specific  intent  to  commit  geno- 
cide must  be  proven  before  an  offender  could 
be  punished.  And  the  American  delegation 
led  the  fight  for  its  adoption.  The  chief  of 
the  delegation.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Ernest  A.  Gross,  shortly  before  the  final  vote, 
told  the  Oeneral  Assembly: 

"In  a  world  beset  by  many  problems  and 
great  difficulties,  we  should  proceed  with  this 
convention  oefore  the  memory  of  recent  hor- 
rifying genocldal  acts  has  faded  from  the 
minds  and  conscience  of  man.  Positive  action 
must  be  taken  now.  My  government  is  eager 
to  see  a  genocide  convention  adopted  at  this 
session  of  the  Assembly  and  signed  by  all 
member  states  before  we  quit  with  our  labors 
here." 

The  U.S.  delegation  was  among  the 
first  to  sign.  Only  2  days  after  its  adop- 
tion, the  formal  American  signature  was 
appended  to  the  treaty. 

Mr.  President.  It  is  Ironic  that,  after 
putting  so  much  effort  into  formulating 
this  treaty,  we  still  have  not  ratified  It 
in  nearly  25  years.  Let  us  hope  that 
former  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  was 
wrong  when  he  said  almost  6  years  ago, 

We  as  a  nation  should  have  been  the  first 
to  ratify  the  genocide  convention.  .  .  .  In- 
stead, we  may  well  be  near  the  last. 

I  hope  we  can  act  on  the  Genocide 
Convention  in  the  near  future. 


WORKMEN'S  COB4PEN8ATION 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  seems  ever  eager  to 
spread  into  new  domains.  One  area 
where  State  authority  may  be  usurped 
by  Federal  law  is  the  field  of  workmen's 
compensation. 

I  would  like  to  insert  In  the  Record 
today  a  resolution  approved  by  the  house 
of  delegates  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation in  Houston,  Tex.,  this  past  Febru- 
ary. Specifically,  the  resolution  was  ap- 
proved almost  unanimously  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Committee's  section  of  insurance,  negli- 
gence and  compensation  law.  That  com- 
mittee Is  chaired  by  a  highly  esteemed 
lawyer,  Hans  J.  Holtorf,  Jr.,  of  Gerlng 
Nebr. 

The  resolution  insists  that  workmen's 
compensation  should  remain  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  States. 

The  more  than  130  members  of  Mr. 
Holtorf's  committee  have  been  woiUng 
diligently  in  all  50  States  endeavoring  to 


bring  each  State  up  to  the  minlmuma 
recommended  by  the  national  commis- 
sion report  in  1972. 

That  commission  rejected  the  sug- 
gestion that  Federal  administration  be 
substituted  for  State  programs.  The  re- 
port maintained  that  reform  could  and 
should  take  place  at  the  local  level. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in 
the  Record  a  copy  of  the  ABA  resolu- 
tion setting  forth  these  beliefs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Amxkican     Bab     Association,     Section     or 

iNSXrHANCK,      NBGUCENCK      and      COKPENtA< 

TioN  Law 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion reaffirms  Its  position  that  our  Workmen's 
Compensation  systems  remain  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  several  states,  opposing  federal 
legislation  that  would  Infringe  upon  state 
systems,  and  that  the  states  be  given  every 
encouragement  to  effect  any  necessary  im- 
provements In  their  own  statutes; 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion supports  the  creation  by  each  state  of  an 
advisory  commission,  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  studying  the  Report  of  the 
National  Commission  on  State  Workmen's 
Compensation  Laws  and  recommending  to  Ita 
governor  and  legislature  such  changes  as  are 
essential  to  modernize  that  state's  Work- 
men's Compensation  Uaw  and  the  adminis- 
tration thereof; 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion supports  the  proposition  that  aU  state 
Workmen's  Compensation  Laws  be  reevalu- 
ated, commencing  on  July  1,  1976  (the  data 
established  by  the  National  Commission  on 
State  Workmen's  Compensation  Laws),  by 
a  committee  of  Workmen's  Compensation 
experts  appointed  by  the  President  of  ths 
United  States  or  the  Congress. 


GEOTHERMAL  ENERGY 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Federal  Power  Bar  Asso- 
ciation held  earlier  this  month  here  In 
Washington  included  a  panel  discussion 
on  fuels  in  the  coming  decade.  Among 
the  participants  was  Joseph  W.  Aidlln, 
Esquire,  general  counsel  of  the  Magma 
Power  Co.  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Magma 
Power  pioneered  the  development  of  the 
Geysers  geothermal  field  In  Sonoma 
County,  Calif.  The  Geysers  Is  the  only 
commercially  developed  geothermal 
power  project  In  the  United  States  to- 
day. The  Installed  electrical  generating 
capacity  at  the  Geysers  now  approxi- 
mates 420,000  kilowatts — a  capacity  suf- 
ficient to  meet  about  one-half  the  elec- 
trical power  needs  of  a  city  the  size  of 
San  Francisco.  Present  planning  calls 
for  the  Installation  of  110.000  kilowatts 
of  capacity  annually  In  the  years  imme- 
diately ahead. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  I  have  long 
viewed  the  Nation's  geothermal  resources 
as  a  potentially  enormous  source  of  new, 
environmentally  acceptable  clean  energy 
for  power  production.  I  am  gratified  by 
indications  that  the  administration  Is 
now  prepared  to  devote  substantial  Fed- 
eral resources  to  geothermal  exploration, 
and  research  and  development.  I  hope  to 
see  programs  in  this  area  pressed  ahead 
without  delay  and  feel  the  public  Inter- 
est will  be  well-served  if  they  are. 

Mr.  Aidlln  is  also  a  geothermal  pioneer. 
He  contributed  greatly  to  my  efforts 
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here  in  the  Senate  in  connection  with 
the  development  of  the  Geothermal 
Steam  Act  of  1970  and  is  an  ac- 
-knowledged  expert  on  the  subject.  His 
statement  before  the  Federal  Power  Bar 
Association's  panel  focuses  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  resoiurce,  legal  questions  that 
require  attention,  and  the  need  to  afiford 
geothermal  development  equal  treatment 
with  other  energy  resources  under  our  tax 
laws. 

Mr.  Aidlin's  remarks  are  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  debate  on  this  sub- 
ject and  wHl  be  of  Interest  to  all  who 
are  interested  In  encouraging  the  devel- 
opment of  new  clean  energy  sources  to 
help  cope  with  the  Nation's  energy  crisis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Adlin's  statement  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remabks  op  Joseph  W.  Aidlin 

In  the  short  time  that  I  have  to  discuss 
with  you  geothermal  energy  as  one  of  the 
fuels  of  the  coming  decade,  I  think  it  best 
to  limit  myself  to  a  brief  consideration  of 
three  aspects  of  the  subject. 

First — the  character  of  the  resource  and 
methods  of  its  utUlzatlon  and  Its  potential 
extent: 

Second — legal  questions  to  be  resolved; 

Third — what  can  be  done  to  accelerate  Its 
development.  Including  In  this  category  the 
place  of  government  In  accomplishing  this 
objective. 

1.  The  character  of  the  resource 

Geothermal  energy  Is  essentially  the  nat- 
ural heat  of  the  earth  transmitted  to  a  carrier 
or  intervening  agent  by  means  of  which  the 
energy  may  be  utilized.  Without  the  inter- 
vening agent  the  natural  heat  cannot  be 
captured  or  used  as  an  energy  fuel.  When 
we  speak  of  geothermal  energy  as  a  fuel,  we 
must  be  aware,  however,  that  it  Is  not  a 
fuel  In  the  conventional  or  traditional  sense. 
Fossil  fuels  must  be  burned  or  processed  to 
release  their  heat — their  energy.  Nuclear 
fuels  m\ist  be  processed  to  prepare  them  to 
react,  and  then  they  miist  react  to  release 
their  heat  energy.  But  geothermal  energy 
by  means  of  its  carrier  or  Intervening  agent 
is  ready  heat — ready  energy. 

The  carriers  of  geothermal  energy  In  areas 
presently  being  exploited  are  natural  dry 
steam  and  very  hot  water  present  In  the  sub- 
surface. Natural  steam  and  hot  water  are 
obtained  by  drilling  wells,  as  is  the  case  with 
oil  and  hydrocarbon  gas  wells.  It  Is  generally 
agreed  that  most  of  the  geothermal  energy 
to  be  found  wlU  be  In  the  form  of  very  hot 
water.  Projects  are  being  planned  by  federal 
agencies  to  test  a  third  type  of  intervening 
agent  to  carry  geothermal  energy  to  the  sur- 
face. The  plan  Is  to  drill  wells  Into  known  hot. 
but  dry,  rock,  to  fracture  the  rock  and  to  in- 
troduce and  circulate  water  in  the  fractured 
rock,  with  the  expectation  that  the  water 
will  be  heated  sufficiently  so  that  upon  return 
to  the  surface  Its  contained  energy  can  be 
utUized. 

Natural  steam  Is  utUized  to  generate  elec- 
tric power  by  Introducing  It  directly  Into 
a  turbine  generator. 

Natural  hot  water  can  be  utilized  in  two 
ways.  If  It  l8  hot  enough  part  of  It  may  be 
permitted  to  flash  Into  steam.  This  steam 
activates  the  turbine  generator.  The  hot 
water  remaining  Is  disposed  of  without  uti- 
lizing Its  heat. 

Another  more  efficient  method  of  utUlzlng 
hot  water  Is  to  run  It  through  a  heat  ex- 
changer facility  and  vaporizing  a  secondary 
fluid  that  bolls  at  a  ten^>erat\ire  substan- 
tially lower  than  the  water  temperature. 
This  system  generally  called  the  binary 
system,  la  not  yet  In  operation,  although  field 
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tests  and  engineering  determinations  have 
estabUshed  Its  vlabUlty,  and  construction  of 
at  least  two  such  power  generating  facilities 
within  the  very  near  future  are  being 
planned. 

The  systems  for  utilizing  natural  steam 
and  for  utilizing  steam  obtained  by  flash- 
ing hot  water  are  already  In  operation.  Vari- 
ations of  these  three  major  systems  wlU  un- 
doubtedly be  developed  In  time,  but  the 
technology  of  these  systems  already  devel- 
oped Is  adequate  to  enable  utUlzatlon  of 
most  of  the  geothermal  energy  presently 
capable  of  being  developed. 

Geothermal  energy  available  for  use  Is 
present  In  many  areas  of  Western  United 
States  and  very  Ukely  along  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  stretching  from 
Texas  to  Florida  and  extending  from  ap- 
proximately 100  miles  Inland  to  the  edge  of 
the  continental  shelf. 

It  Is  presently  being  developed  and  utilized 
for  power  generation  In  the  United  States, 
Italy,  New  Zealand,  Japan,  Mexico,  on  a  very 
limited  but  rapidly  growing  basis  In  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  plants  are  being  planned  or 
constructed  In  the  Philippines,  El  Salvador, 
Ouatemala  and  Turkey.  There  are  many  areas 
of  the  world,  especially  In  underdeveloped 
nations,  where  known  geothermal  areas  oc- 
cur. 

In  the  United  States,  the  only  commercial 
development  Is  at  The  Oeysers  area  In  Cali- 
fornia, about  86  miles  north  of  San  Francisco. 
The  Geysers  is  a  natural  steam  area.  The 
Installed  capacity  there  now  is  approximately 
420,000  kilowatts.  This  Is  the  equivalent  of 
about  half  the  power  needs  of  a  city  the  size 
of  San  Francisco.  Additional  InstaUatlons 
there  are  at  the  rate  of  110,000  kilowatts  per 
year.  The  Imperial  Valley  In  California  Is 
known  to  be  a  massive  geothermal  area  which 
Is  now  being  developted.  Nevada  and  also 
Utah  are  known  to  contain  a  number  of  very 
extensive  geothermal  areas,  and  It  Is  very 
Ukely  that  all  the  other  Western  states  wUl 
contain  geothermal  fields. 

I  do  not  consider  it  worthwhile  to  guess 
as  to  how  much  of  our  future  energy  needs 
can  be  supplied  by  geothermal  energy.  The 
experts  differ  vrtdely.  The  estimates  vary 
from  2  or  3  percent  to  100  percent  of  our 
needs,  and  all  are  dependent  on  economic 
and  technological  factors.  Only  extensive 
exploration  and  development  can  tell.  I  can 
tell  you,  though,  from  my  experience  and  the 
experience  of  others  who  have  devoted  many 
years  to  this  energy  source  that  the  poten- 
tial Is  enormous.  But  If  this  enormous  po- 
tential Is  to  be  realized  within  the  coming 
decade,  certain  problems  must  be  quickly 
resolved  and  certain  barriers  removed. 

2.  Legal  questions  to  be  resolved: 

Geothermal  resources  do  not  fit  any  estab- 
lished category.  They  have  the  characteristics 
of  gases,  minerals,  water  and  combinations 
of  some  or  aU  of  them.  Yet  they  are  different 
from  all  of  them.  As  I  have  already  stated, 
geothermal  energy  Is  ready  energy  In  the 
form  of  natural  heat,  available  through  In- 
tervening agents.  Even  If  the  Intervening 
agent  Is  water,  the  water  Is  not  sought  after 
or  used  In  the  sense  that  water  has  been 
historically  and  practlcaUy  used.  The  water 
Is  only  a  means  by  which  the  earth's  heat  Is 
brought  to  the  surface.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
most.  If  not  aU,  of  the  water  wlU  probably 
be  reinjected  Into  the  subsiu^ace  after  ex- 
traction of  a  substantial  part  of  the  heat  It 
carries. 

It  is  essential  that  geothermal  resources 
and  geothermal  energy  be  determined  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  be  sul  generis  and  that 
they  not  be  required  to  fit  existing  param- 
eters, laws  and  regulations  which  were  not 
meant  to  apply  to  this  resource.  Ground 
water  laws  cannot.  In  my  opinion,  be  made 
applicable  to  geothermal  energy  in  such  a 
way  as  to  enable  Its  orderly  and  extensive 
development.  In  those  areas  where  an  at- 
tempt Is  made  to  apply  ground  water  laws 


and  regiilatlons  to  geothermal  energy,  the 
development  and  utUlzatlon  of  this  energy 
form  wlU  be  inhibited.  Let  me  give  you  a 
few  examples  of  the  conftislons  and  contra- 
dictions which  exist  as  to  this  resource  : 

The  State  of  Idaho  In  its  definition  of  geo- 
thermal resources  states  that  It  Is  sul  generis, 
but  the  State  of  Hawaii  in  recently  enacted 
legislation  Included  It  in  the  definition  of 
minerals.  Montana  Includes  It  In  the  defini- 
tion of  water.  whUe  Utah  and  Nevada,  by 
opinions  of  their  attorneys  general  hold  It 
to  be  water.  The  State  of  Utah  even  claims  aU 
geothermal  steam  and  hot  water  under  fed- 
eral lands  under  the  Act  admitting  It  to 
statehood.  Under  Oregon  law  subterranean 
water  having  a  temperature  of  250  "F  or  more 
Is  deemed  a  geothermal  resource. 

The  federal  government,  In  litigation 
pending  in  the  federal  court  (now  on  appeal 
to  the  Ninth  ClrciUt  Court  of  Appeals  after 
a  District  Court  decision  adverse  to  the  gov- 
ernment's contention ) ,  claims  to  own  all  geo- 
thermal resources  under  patented  lands  as 
to  which  the  government  reserved  all  mineral 
rights;  but  while  contending  that  geothermsj 
resources  are  embraced  In  the  mineral  reser- 
vation, the  federal  government,  through  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  has  contended 
that  geothermal  resources  may  not  be  lo- 
cated as  minerals  under  the  General  Mining 
Act. 

Obviously,  such  confusion  is  not  conducive 
to  rapid  development  of  the  resource. 

3.  What  can  be  done  to  accelerate  develop- 
ment of  the  resource? 

In  addition  to  a  rapid  resolution  of  the 
legal  character  of  the  resource,  the  removal 
of  Institutional  barriers  which  are  not  es- 
sential in  the  pubUc  Interest  Is  also  required. 
Some  of  the  examples  of  institutional  bar- 
riers are: 

(a)  Geothermal  energy  Is  admittedly  a 
fuel  for  generation  of  electric  power,  the 
same  as  coaJ  or  oU  or  natural  gas,  and  the 
same  as  uranium,  which  Is  processed  to  serve 
as  a  fuel.  Yet  it  has  not  been  accorded  the 
same  depletion  rights  as  these  other  fuels. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  Is  even  unwUllng  to  accord  to  geo- 
thermal energy  the  right  to  depletion  which 
it  has  earned  by  a  decision  of  the  Ninth 
Circuit  Court  of  Aopeals,  which  affirmed  a 
Tax  Court  case.  That  case,  Reich  vs.  Com- 
missioner, held  geothermal  steam  at  The  Gey- 
sers field  to  be  entitled  to  depletion  and  In- 
tangible deductions  as  a  gas.  Instead,  the 
IRS  Is  seeling  to  initiate  another  case  In  an- 
other circuit  In  an  effort  to  obtain  a  con&lct 
In  decisions  In  order  to  take  the  matter  to 
the  Supreme  Coiirt.  The  uncertainty  does 
necessarily  Inhibit  geothermal  exploration 
and  development.  The  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice has  also  specifically  advised  that  it  does 
not  consider  geothermal  waters  entitled  to 
depletion. 

The  question  Is  not  whether  depletion 
should  or  should  not  be  accorded  to  any 
fuel.  The  question  Is  that  so  long  as  deple- 
tion Is  permitted  to  encourage  development 
of  any  fuel,  failure  to  accord  It  to  geother- 
mal energy  used  In  generation  of  electric 
power  Is  discriminatory,  Imjjedes  Its  develop- 
ment and  Is  not  In  the  pubUc  Interest. 

Another  Impediment  Is  the  Inordinate,  use- 
less and  repetitious  expenditure  of  time, 
energy  and  money  In  meeting  federal,  state 
and  local  environmental  Impact  requirements 
before  the  drilling  of  an  expl'>ratory  well  to 
ascertain  If  there  Is  any  geottennal  resource 
to  be  concerned  with  at  aU,  and  even  after 
discovery  the  need  to  repeat  over  and  over 
the  same  process,  the  same  Information,  the 
same  expense  and  the  same  delay. 

There  has  to  be  a  better  way  to  protect 
the  pubUc  Interest  and  to  enable  develop- 
ment of  the  resoiirce. 

Geothermal  energy  wUl  make  a  substan- 
tial contribution  to  our  fuel  requirements 
In  the  next  decade.  But  If  unreasonable  and 
unnecessary    Impediments    to    its    develop- 
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mmt  ar«  ramoved.  It  can  make  a  tremendoos 
contribution,  far  greater  than  la  presently 
tbougbt  or  proJecteiL 


LAW  SCHOOL  DEDICATION  AT  THE 
DNIVERSnT  OP  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  along 
with  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  ( Jdr. 
Hugh  Scott),  It  was  my  privilege  to  re- 
cently attend  law  day  at  the  University 
of  Virginia,  which  Involved  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  new  law  building  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  Law  School. 

Senator  Hugh  Scott  made  a  short  but 
major  speech  as  a  part  of  this  splendid 
program.  His  address  was  thoughtful, 
timely.  Inspiring,  and  challenging,  as  he 
discussed  in  a  splendid  way  the  etemai 
values  of  the  founders  of  the  University 
of  Virginia. 

His  audience  was  attentive,  reqx>nsive 
and  appreciative.  The  speech  reflected 
credit  on  Senator  Hugh  Scott  and  on 
the  Senate.  With  this  setting  at  his  alma 
mater,  where  he  received  his  law  degree, 
he  delivered  a  fine  speech  indeed,  one  of 
the  best  speeches  of  its  kind  I  have  ever 
heard.  This  was  the  verdict  of  his  entire 
audience. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  share  this  speech  with 
my  fellow  Senators  and  the  public  at 
large  by  having  It  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  lUcoaD, 
as  f(dlows: 

SPBBCB  or  SXKATOB  HXTGH  SCOTT 

OoTCmor  Godwin,  my  colleague  Senator 
Stennla,  Dean  Paulson,  ladles  add  gentle- 
men: ^ 

ItUa  Is  an  opportunity  and  an  occasion  and 
an  bonm^  to  be  here  with  a  great  and  com- 
petent goTemor.  to  be  here  with  Senator 
Stennls  who  la  In  our  view  In  the  Senate 
regarded  as  our  most  distinguished  and  be- 
loved member;  and  to  be  here  among  those 
who  were  seized  with  the  concept  of  the  new 
law  school  and  whose  activities  and  zeal  have 
made  It  possible.  My  first  thought  Is  that 
the  lengthening  shadow  of  one  man  grows 
cloeer  and  cloeer  to  the  Blue  Ridge.  And 
while  we  hear  much  of  forward  planning 
theae  days,  I  suggest  that  we  look  at  the 
foresight  which  was  Involved  In  1810,  the 
foresight  which  contained  the  concept  of 
professional  schocds,  the  foresight  which 
conceived  a  School  of  Archltecttire  Just 
exactly  100  years  before  it  was  established 
and  the  foresight  which  has  led  step  by 
Inevitable  step  through  all  of  the  Admin- 
istrations of  the  University  and  through  its 
four  Presidents  to  the  expansion  of  an  Insti- 
tution which  stands  honored  and  respected 
and  very  high  Indeed  among  the  educational 
Institutions  of  this  land.  Now.  that  was  fore- 
sight! 

And  I  wonder  who  Is  planning  now  with 
equal  foresight  for  the  year  2126.  because 
I  belong  to  one  Commission  called  the  Com- 
mission on  Critical  Choices  which  Is  plan- 
ning to  somehow  determine  what  to  do  about 
the  pnAlems  of  the  next  two  decades.  And 
within  the  Senate,  Senator  Mansfield  and  I 
are  meeting  with  Executive  appointees  as 
well  to  establish  a  commission  to  examine 
into  the  critical  shortages  which  face  the 
United  States  In  the  next  decade.  But  who 
Is  planning  for  2126?  Or  2076?  And  who  in 
this  time  and  in  this  generation  and  In  this 
period  among  211,000.000  people  has  the  tal- 
ent, the  genius,  the  Renaissance  breadth  of 
vision  to  plan  so  long  ahead? 

So.  as  always,  whenever  we  gather  we  seem 
to  end  up  paying  tribute  to  the  same  man. 
and   the  same   vision — and   Justly   so   and 


rightly  and  truly  so.  And  that's  why  we  come 
back.  We  come  back  for  replenishment  and 
refreshment  of  that  vision.  And  this  law 
school  is  a  renewal  of  that  concept — as  are 
the  buildings  to  the  right  and  to  the  left, 
and  aU  the  rest  of  the  exciting  things  that 
are  happening  at  the  University. 

And  here  it's  Law  Day  and  It's  In  the  first 
week  of  May.  And  on  the  day  before  May 
Day  I  was  in  another  place  within  another 
system  In  another  land.  And  I  was  on  Red 
Square  In  a  long  queue  and  I  went  through 
the  line  and  viewed  the  tomb  of  Lenin  the 
day  before  they  prepared  to  parade  their 
long  weapons. 

And  I  saw  Lenin  and  It  occurred  to  me  then 
as  It  does  now  that  what  I  had  seen  was 
the  embalmed  recoUectlon  and  reverence  for 
an  embalmed  past.  And  what  we  gather  to 
pay  tribute  to  Is  honor  to  the  unveiled  fu- 
ture. And  In  that  unveiled  futiu«,  the  law 
schools — the  new  law  echoed— of  the  Univer- 
sity will  play  its  magnificent  part. 

I  hope  that  with  all  the  new  things  which 
the  law  school  wlU  engage  In — consumer  leg- 
islation, space  legislation,  public  Interest  and 
environmental  legislation  and  the  legislation 
of  modem  mass  transit  and  the  study  of  all 
of  these  things  in  preparation  for  those 
things  that  are  to  come  to  pass — that  we  will 
also  revere  some  of  the  ancient  concepts 
of  the  law.  I  fear  to  be  too  old-fashioned  in 
any  group  nowadays — except,  perhaps,  this 
one — but  I  would  like  to  make  again,  once 
more,  and  again  and  yet  again  a  plea  for  the 
presumption  of  Innocence. 

And  please  do  not  condemn  me  for  having 
recommended  what  Professor  Graves  who 
studied  at  the  feet  of  Robert  E.  Lee  taught 
xis:  There  Is  something  in  the  ancient  pre- 
cepts. There  are  eternal  verities.  There  are 
things  for  which  one  must  stand  and  fight 
and  deliver  In  unpopular  times  and  during 
the  occasions  where  one  la  caught  up  in 
dealing  with  unpopular  causes. 

Because  those  who  came  from  here  are 
veterans  of  lost  causes — like  myself,  a  son  of 
Confederate  veterans:  my  grandfather  and 
my  great-grandfather  Confederates.  I  have 
fought  In  lost  causes  all  my  life.  Look  who  I 
am  and  where  I  am.  But  I  plead — as  one 
who  is  a  veteran  of  lost  causes — for  the  ad- 
herence to  the  eternal  verities  and  I  hope 
that  that's  what  will  be  taught  above  every- 
thing else:  that  there  are  certain  funda- 
mental rights  which  endtire  and  which  are 
Inherent  in  the  concept  of  humanity  which 
one  must  forever  and  forever  believe  In  and 
fight  for — ^for  the  dignity  of  humankind  and 
for  the  right  of  every  human  being  to  be 
judged  equaUy  and  fairly  by  his  peers,  and 
for  the  obligation  of  every  human  being  to 
respect  those  judgments  foimded  upon  our 
sacred  traditions  and  our  sacred  doctrines. 
And  In  that  spirit  I'm  here  to  join  In  the 
dedication  of  the  new  law  school.  Thank  yoiL 


TRIBUTE  TO  ORIGINAL  BUILDERS 
OP  TVA 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  last  Satur- 
day, May  18,  marked  the  41st  anniver- 
sary of  one  of  the  most  unique  and  suc- 
cessful experiments  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation  and  one  of  the  greatest  victories 
ever  won  for  the  people  of  America.  I 
am  speaking  of  that  great  engine  of 
democracy,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and 
the  people  of  the  region  can  take  Justi- 
fiable pride  in  their  achievements.  The 
people  of  the  TVA  area  have  outstripped 
the  Nation  in  their  progress — in  their 
agriculture,  in  their  industry,  and  in  the 
comforts  of  modem  life.  Tlie  successful 
programs  of  flood  control,  navigation, 
and  power  production  has  led  to  the  de- 


velopment of  thousands  of  new  industries 
for  the  benefit  of  business  and  labor. 
These  programs  have  given  gainful  em- 
ployment to  himdreds  of  thousands  and 
have  greatly  enriched  the  agriculture  of 
the  region. 

For  more  than  four  decades,  the  Ten- 
nessee River  Valley  has  been  a  pilot  plant 
to  show  how  men  can  develop  their  re- 
sources by  democratic  means  and  for  the 
benefit  of  ail  the  people. 

Although  the  enactment  of  the  TVA 
statute  was  a  milestone  in  Federal  re- 
source legislation,  TVA  did  not  Just 
"happen."  There  was  no  Aladdin's  Isunp 
available  in  1933  when  TVA  was  bom. 

The  building  of  TVA  is  a  record  of  men 
at  work.  Men  of  more  than  a  score  of 
professions  dedicated  their  talents  to 
construct  the  great  TVA  projects  which 
now  serve  mankind.  And  while  each  pro- 
fession has  earned  its  own  special  nlcht 
in  TVA's  glorious  history,  I  have  always 
felt  that  the  people  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley owed  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  to  tht 
hard-hat  legions  of  TVA's  construction 
crews  who  drove  the  machines  and 
cle£ired  the  lands  in  preparation  for  ths 
construction  of  the  majestic  dams  and 
reservoirs  which  initially  made  up  the 
TVA  power  system.  Yes,  these  were  ths 
men  who  took  the  physical  risks.  Ont 
such  man  was  Mr.  W.  F.  (Tip)  Slayton 
of  Decatur,  Ala.  Now  retired,  Mr.  Slayton 
was  one  of  the  many  men  who  cleared 
timber  from  land  which  is  now  covered 
by  the  reservoir  behind  Wheeler  Dam. 

In  the  May  1, 1974,  issue  of  the  Decatur 
Dally,  there  appeared  a  story  by  Mr.  John 
Doty  entitled  "We  Built  TVA:  Slayton." 
In  his  article  Mr.  Doty  gives  an  account 
of  his  interview  with  Mr.  Slayton  con- 
cerning the  hardships  and  perils  >f(1ilch 
confronted  TVA  construction  crews  40 
years  ago. 

I  am  son  that  Mr.  Slayton's  story  re- 
freshed the  memories  of  many  v^o  re- 
member the  early  days  of  TVA.  I  com- 
mend the  article  to  the  Senate  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objectlpn.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou. 
as  follows: 

"Wb  Built  TVA":  Slatton 
(By  John  Doty) 

Anniversaries  of  Important  events  In  his- 
tory often  recall  vivid  memories  to  thoee  who 
took  part  In  thoee  events,  or  those  who  can 
remember  the  era  In  which  those  events  took 
place. 

Veterans  recall  their  war  experiences  on 
Veterans  Day,  Pounders  Day  programs  at 
schools,  and  towns  bring  back  a  pride  to  thoee 
who  worked  so  hard  In  the  formative  years. 

And  so  It  Is  appropriate  that  the  40th  an- 
niversary of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
should  bring  back  mixed  emotions  to  the  men 
who  were  on  the  ground  floor  of  Its  birth. 

One  such  may  Is  W.  R.  (Tip)  Slayton, 
1819  Tower  St.  SE.  And  Slayton  has  mixed 
emotions,  mixed  because  he  "is  proud  of  this 
country  and  proud  of  this  great  electric  sys- 
tem" but  he  feels  the  men  like  himself,  who 
waded  through  the  mire  and  the  cotton- 
mouth  snakes  for  $18  a  week  to  carve  TVA 
out  of  the  land  in  the  late  30s  have  been 
neglected  and  forgotten. 

"I'd  like  to  see  TVA  try  to  find  out  how 
many  of  us  are  left  and  have  a  reunion.  It 
would  give  us  the  recognition  the  men  de- 
serve and  maybe  tell  the  younger  people  how 
It  all  really  came  about,"  said  Slayton. 
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••We  built  TVA.  Iliey  talk  about  Wemher 
Von  Braiin  pioneering  space  exploration.  We 
set  blm  up.  The  longest  mile  In  the  world 
gtarted  with  the  first  step.  We  took  the  first 
step,"  said  Slayton. 

"We  started  at  what  now  Is  Wheeler  Res- 
ervoir. We  cut  out  the  basin  for  the  first 
energy  in  1936.  I'd  like  to  know  how  many  of 
those  men  are  left  who  can  look  back  at  the 
lights  from  energy  from  the  water  basin  we 
pioneered,"  said  the  69-year-old  and  still  ac- 
tive Decatur  resident. 

"I'm  not  really  complaining.  We  all  ap- 
preciated even  being  able  to  get  a  Job.  It  kept 
us  from  starving.  What  we  started  from  was 
holes  In  our  shoes,  threadbare  clothes  and 
measley  muck  for  lunches.  Why,  we  were  so 
ashamed  of  our  lunches  when  we  first  started 
to  work  we  would  spread  out  all  over  the  hill- 
side so  the  other  man  couldn't  see  what  we 
were  eating." 

"At  $18  a  week  we  cleared  the  land  for 

Wheeler,  the  roots  of  this  electric  system. 

We  did  it  for  you.  AU  of  this  had  to  be  done 

to  give  you  power  to  run  your  radio,  televl- 

-Blon  and  keep  your  children  warm." 

Slayton  sits  In  his  rocking  chair  on  the 
front  porch  which  looks  out  on  a  front  yard 
filled  with  fiowers  and  shrubs  and  remem- 
bers his  year  and  a  half  of  cutting  timber 
with  the  snakes,  the  long  days  of  drudgery 
like  it  was  yesterday. 

"It  seemed  as  if  everybody  was  trying  to 
cut  everybody  else's  throat  In  thoee  days," 
he  said. 

"I  remember  a  man  who  leased  his  trucks 
out  to  the  TVA.  The  TVA  paid  his  driver's 
wages  to  him  directly.  He  shortchanged  hla 
drivers  and  when  they  found  out  they  made 
a  fuss  He  fired  them.  Too  many  other  pec^le 
needed  Jobs." 

Slayton  also  recalled  his  crew  being 
dropped  off  miles  from  any  house  at  the  loca- 
tion they  would  begin  work  at  the  next  morn- 
ing. It  was  nearly  dark  and  they  had  nowhere 
to  sleep. 

"They  gave  me  the  req>onslblllty  of  find- 
ing a  place  to  spend  the  night  because  I've 
never  met  a  stranger,"  said  Slayton.  "I  walked 
\mtu  I  came  to  a  farmhouse  and  told  the 
man  what  the  circumstances  were.  He  told 
me  he  didn't  have  room  for  all  of  us  but  that 
If  I  promised  to  see  the  bam  wasn't  burned 
down  we  could  spread  out  some  corn  shucks 
and  sleep  there.  We  did  and  20  men  tumbling 
around  on  dry  com  shucks  sure  made  for  a 
noisy  night. 

"I  think  TVA  ought  to  let  people  know  at 
least  we  were  In  the  ballgame.  When  your 
crew  comes  in  at  night  after  clearing  five 
acres  of  timber  and  are  told  'you  11  have  to 
do  better  tomorrow'  I'd  say  we  were  mors 
than  In  the  ballgame.  Why,  I'm  thankful  I 
can  still  raise  a  fuss." 

And  Slayton  Is  able  to  "raise  a  fuss"  as  he 
calls  it.  He  tends  his  front  yard  of  flowers 
and  roees  as  well  as  a  large  garden  across  the 
street  where  he  grows  "everything  you  can 
serve  on  a  table."  And  he  put  In  about  two 
weeks  recently  helping  a  contractor  buUd  a 
storm  cellar  for  him,  his  wife  and  some  of  his 
friends. 

"They've  neglected  the  men  who  got  It  all 
started,"  Slayton  said.  "And  we  did  It  all  for 
you." 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ECONOMIC  REPORTS 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  today's 
current  economic  highs  and  lows  are  af- 
fecting the  wage  earner,  the  housewife, 
and  businesses  generally,  but  there  is 
one  segment  of  our  economy  where  those 
ripples  strike  with  even  greater  impact, 
and  that  is  the  8^  million  small  busi- 
ness men  smd  women  nationwide. 

And  because  there  are  such  little  pre- 
cise economic  data  available  that  dUTer- 


entlate  small  business  from  business 
generally,  good  statistical  barometers  on 
the  status  of  small  business  have  been  in 
short  supply  on  the  national  scene  for 
too  long. 

Therefore,  may  I  commend  President 
Wilson  S.  Johnson  and  his  National  Fed- 
eration of  Independent  Business  for  their 
farsightedness  and  aflQrmatlve  contribu- 
tion in  commissioning  Faculty  Associ- 
ates, Inc.,  of  San  Mateo,  Calif.,  to  prepare 
and  Issue  on  a  regular,  quarterly  basis 
an  economic  report  on  the  state  of  small 
business.  This  project  is  headed  by  Dr. 
Richard  M.  Bailey,  formerly  with  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad\'lsers, 
and  Dr.  William  C.  Dunkelberg,  formerly 
codirector  and  coauthor  of  the  University 
of  Michigan's  annual  Survey  of  Con- 
sumer Finances. 

With  respect  to  the  dearth  of  hard  in- 
formation about  small  business  and  its 
economic  health,  may  I  say  that  I  got  my 
first  educational  insight  into  small  busi- 
ness, working  in  my  father's  grocery 
store.  When  I  became  a  member  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  in 
1957, 1  asked  the  question  about  the  dif- 
ference between  a  small  and  a  large  busi- 
ness. Now,  17  years  later,  and  even 
though  I  have  been  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Small  Business  Committee  since 
1969.  I  still  have  not  received  a  satis- 
factory answer. 

I  am  aware  of  today's  statutory  defini- 
tion of  small  business:  "independently 
owned  and  operated  and  not  dominant 
in  its  field."  And  I  am  alert  to  the  size 
standard  limitations  set  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  for  loan  and 
procurement  purposes.  But  the  broad- 
ness of  all  the  definitions  is  one  of  small 
business'  major  problems.  Its  parameters 
are  not  drawn  precisely  enough  and 
probably  cannot  be  to  give  it  a  defined 
status  and  image.  There  are  those  who 
say  that  impreclseness  by  this  generality 
represents  the  strength  and  individuality 
of  small  business.  There  are  others  who 
just  as  sincerely  claim  that  government 
and  industry  economic  reports  on  busi- 
ness generally  do  not  give  a  clear  picture 
of  the  small  business  segment  when  all 
business  data  are  lumped  together. 

As  evidence  of  the  importance  of  this 
segment  of  small  business  in  our  Nation's 
economy,  for  the  first  quarter  of  1974  the 
small  business  community  has  been  esti- 
mated to  account  for  about  37  percent  of 
the  gross  national  product  of  $1,352  bil- 
lion— armual  rate,  seasonally  adjusted. 

Even  more  significant,  perhaps,  is  that 
small  business  provides  an  estimated  50 
percent  of  all  jobs  in  our  economy.  In- 
dustrisd  firms  employing  under  100  per- 
sons provide  49.5  percent  of  the  jobs, 
or  27  million  positions;  and  those  em- 
plojrlng  imder  500  persons — well  within 
the  Small  Business  Administration  defi- 
nition— provide  72.6  percent  of  all  the 
jobs  in  the  Industrial  sector,  or  39.6  mil- 
lion positions.  In  addition,  there  are 
about  7  million  self-employed  persons  In 
the  economy,  including  agricultural  en- 
terprises and  the  professions.  The  total 
may  be  compared  with  a  civilian  labor 
force  of  about  86  million.  In  number, 
small  businesses  constitute  about  97  V^ 
percent  of  the  12.1  million  enterprises 
In  the  country.  .., 
Therefore,  this  ^laU  Business  Eco- 


nomic Report  should  be  of  particular 
importance  because  it  will  interest  other 
segments  of  our  economy  who  focus  on 
doing  business  with  small  businesses  to 
bring  about  improved  data  over  the  years 
to  come.  Certainly,  there  has  been  a  void 
that  has  existed  in  the  statistical  com- 
munity about  the  problems,  expecta- 
tions, trends,  and  changing  conditions 
in  this  vital  sector.  For  example,  former 
Small  Business  Administrator  Bernard 
L.  Boutin  said  some  years  ago  in  testi- 
mony before  our  committee: 

"Small  business  Is  as  diverse  as  American 
Industry  Itself,"  coUectively  representing  "all 
but  a  small  portion  of  American  firms,"  but 
that  ".  .  .  there  are  no  data  which  provide  a 
comprehensive  overall  picture  of  small  con- 
cerns, either  as  they  are  defined  by  SBA  or 
by  any  other  generaUy  acceptable  criteria 

Administrator  Boutin's  conclusion  was 
subsequently  verified  and  strengthened 
by  a  special  study  undertaken  by  the 
Stanfbrd  Research  Institute.  The  Stan- 
ford study  also  pointed  out  how  difiQcult 
the  collection  and  analysis  of  these  data 
would  be — a  task  that  will  hopefully  be 
accomplished  by  the  National  Federation 
of  Independence  Business'  Quarterly 
Economic  Report. 

Certainly,  Dr.  Bailey  and  Dr.  Dunkel- 
berg have  proper  credentials  to  make 
this  Small  Business  Economic  Report 
project  credible.  Dr.  Bailey  is  a  doctor  of 
philosophy  in  business  administration 
from  Indiana  University  and  is  currently 
an  associate  professor  of  economics  at 
the  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 
Formerly,  he  was  chief  of  staff  economist 
for  Indiana's  Committee  on  Economic 
and  Revenue  Forecasts,  staff  economist 
for  President  Johnson's  Coimcil  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  and  chief  economist  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration's Planning  and  Policy  Divi- 
sion. He  has  published  numerous  articles 
and  is  highly  respected  within  his  pro- 
fession. 

Dr.  Dunkelberg  is  another  highly  re- 
garded economist.  He  is  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  business  economics  at  Stanford 
University  and  received  his  doctor  of  phi- 
losophy degree  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  1969. 

Since  the  first  Quarterly  Small  Busi- 
ness Economic  Report  was  issued  re- 
cently, there  hsis  been  a  complimentary 
acceptance  of  it  generally.  As  the  chief  orf 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service's  Statistics  Division  com- 
mented: 

(It)  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  rather 
meager  store  of  information  about  small 
businesses. 

And  Dr.  Paul  W.  McCracken.  former 
Chairman  of  President  Nixon's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  and  presently  a 
professor  at  the  Qraduate  School  of  Bus- 
iness Administration,  University  of  Mich- 
igan, said: 

I  am  delighted  to  see  that  this  is  expected 
to  be  a  continuing  thing.  For  many  analytical 
purposes,  changes  in  these  figures  are  ever 
more  significant  than  their  absolute  level. 

I  am  aware  that  others  within  the  con- 
gressional and  executive  branches,  as 
well  as  the  private  sector,  have  expressed 
their  pleasure  about  the  distribution  of 
this  report  and  its  future.  For  any  of  my 
colleagues  interested,  copies  are  available 
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from  the  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Business,  Washington  offices. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
aent  that  several  brief  excerpts  from  the 
first  Quarterly  Small  Business  Economic 
Report  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoso, 
as  follows: 

Faculty  Associates,  Inc., 

January  IS.  1974. 
Mr.  Wilson  8.  Johnson. 
President,  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Business.  Inc..  San  Mateo.  Calif. 
DBAS  Mr.  Johnson:  We  are  pleased  to 
present  you  with  the  first  National  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Business  Quarterly 
Economic  Report.  This  report  Is  based  upon 
data  gathered  from  a  scientifically  selected 
sample  of  the  360,000-plus  members  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness. All  facets  of  this  study  including  the 
design  of  the  survey  questionnaire,  choice  of 
firms  to  be  surveyed,  analysis  and  Interpre- 
tation of  resiilts,  and  reporting  of  findings 
and  conclusions  have  been  done  solely  under 
our  direction.  We  assume  full  professional 
responsibility  for  the  entire  report. 

We  believe  that  this  Joint  undertaking  by 
the  NFIB  and  Faculty  Associates,  Inc.  rep- 
resents the  beginning  of  a  noteworthy  ven- 
ture to  gather,  analyze,  and  disseminate,  on 
a  regular  basis,  factual  knowledge  about  pre- 
vailing attitudes,  cu«pent  economic  condi- 
tions, and  future  expectations  of  the  small 
business  community  In  this  country.  This 
Information,  In  conjunction  with  other  scl- 
entlflcally  conducted  surveys  sponsored  by 
the  NFTB,  will  provide  the  nation  with  a 
wealth  of  valuable  new  Insights  on  the  func- 
tioning of  this  vital  sector  of  our  economy. 
Respectfully, 

Richard  M.  Bailit.  Ti.BA.. 
William  C.  Dunkzlbskg,  Ph.  D. 
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Thr  NFIB  Quabtzrlt  Economic  Report — 
Janttart  1974 
The  first  In  a  continuing  series  of  quarterly 
economic  reports  based  upon  survey  dat^  ob- 
tained by  questionnaire  from  members  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  San  Mateo.  California. 

FREFACK 

Reflections  on  economic  events  of  1973 
seem  to  focus  on  a  single  theme — a  year  of 
recurrent  surprises.  One  could  hardly  Ima- 
gine a  period  In  which  more  things  could  go 
wrong  In  the  economy;  record  peacetime  in- 
flation, shortages  of  food,  devaluation  of  the 
dollar,  scarcities  of  many  basic  materials, 
lack  of  financing  and  hlstortcally-hlgh  In- 
terest rates,  rapidly  changing  policies  by 
government  to  control  prices  and  wages,  and 
as  the  year  closed,  the  Arab  oil  embargo 
which  contributed  to  a  widespread  energy 
crisis.  The  stock  market  started  a  period  of 
decline  near  year -end  which  Indicated  serl- 
oxxs  concern  by  Investors  as  to  near-term  pro- 
fit prospects.  Consumer  confidence  declined 
substantially.  Many  of  the  effects  of  politics, 
international  rivalries,  shortages  and  product 
changes  are  transmitted  Into  reality  for  con- 
sumers through  the  small  business  sector. 
Somewhat  amazingly,  the  small  businessman 
did  not  seem  overly-dismayed  by  many  of 
the  wUdly-fluctuatlng  occurrences  In  1973 
though  he  has  been  caught  In  their  midst. 
Uttle  despair  is  recognizable  in  this  survey: 
In  fact,  more  optimism  Is  revealed  than  one 
might  have  reason  to  s\ispect.  Perhaps  this 
reflects  the  fact  that  for  most  small  busi- 
nessmen, business  is  more  than  business,  it 
Is  a  way  of  life.  And,  who  wants  to  view  ilfe 
as  dismal? 

HICHLICHTS 

1.  Clearly,  the  moot  Important  problem  fac- 
ing small  buslnees  today  Is  felt  to  be  Infla- 
tion. The  Impact  of  Inflation.  moi»oTer,  te 


most  adverse  on  those  businesses  with  an- 
nual sales  volumes  under  $150,000.  Tiie  rea- 
sons for  this  partlcularly-imeven  Impact 
shows  up  in  a  number  of  ways  in  the  survey 
resiilts : 

a.  Nearly  40%  of  the  firms  In  the  survey 
reported  a  decline  In  earnings  over  the  pre- 
vious three  months;  another  40%  reported 
no  increase.  (Nearly  half  of  the  firms  in  the 
study  are  very  small,  with  annual  sales  un- 
der $150,000.) 

b.  40%  of  the  firms  reported  that  their 
average  selling  prices  were  the  same  or  lower 
than  three  months  earlier.  The  proportion 
was  even  higher  for  firms  with  annual  sales 
under  e250.000. 

These  findings  suggest  that  many  small 
businesses  have  been  squeezed  by  rising  costs, 
reducing  their  profitability.  Looking  to  the 
three  months  following  the  survey,  one- third 
of  the  firms  had  no  plans  for  price  increases 
while  a  nearly-equal  numb*  expressed  un- 
certainty about  pricing  decisions.  By  indus- 
try groups,  about  40%  of  the  firms  In  the 
construction,  manufacturing,  transportation, 
wholesale  trade  and  agricultural  industries 
planned  to  raise  their  prices.  Only  8%  of  the 
firms  in  the  financial  services  Industry  plan- 
ned such  increases. 

2.  Another  major  problem  appears  to  be 
excess  capacity.  The  resultant  effects  of  this 
excess  capacity  are  generally  good  for  the 
economy  as  a  whole  at  this  time,  but  carry 
serious  negative  ImpllcatlonR  for  the  small 
businessman.  Although  the  extent  of  excess 
capacity  varies  considerably  among  Industry 
groupings,  49%  of  the  firms  reporting  indi- 
cated they  could  increase  output  from  20- 
29%,  and  another  18%  could  expand  output 
from  30-100%  or  more  with  no  additions  to 
their  work  force.  Excess  capacity  also  exists 
in   terms  of  physical   facilities   and  equip- 
ment,  with  42%   reporting  they  could   In- 
crease production  from  10-29  % ,  and  another 
34%  Indicating  they  could  increase  produc- 
tion from  30-100%  or  more,  with  no  addi- 
tions  to   their   plant   and   equipment.   The 
presence  of  this  excess  capacity  probably  had 
a  dampening  effect  on  the  pricing  policies 
of  small  business.  When  demand  Is  strong 
enough  to  keep  an  Industry  operating  close 
to  capacity,  price  Increases  In  Itee  with  (or 
even  greater  than)  cost  increases  are  passed 
on  to  consumers  more  easily  and  quickly. 
This  has  been  true  in  the  agriculture  sector 
In  the  past  year,  and  currently  Is  the  case  In 
many  major  industrial  materials  industries — 
basic  metals,  cement,  paper,  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, etc.  The  Federal  Government  estimated 
that  at  the  time  of  this  survey,  these  indus- 
tries were  operating  at  approximately  96% 
of  capacity,  and  their  price  behavior  refiected 
It.  In  its  own  opinion,  small  business  having 
considerable  excess  capacity,  appears  to  be 
holding  the  line  on  the  prices  of  many  goods 
and  services.  This  should  have  provided  a  re- 
straining Influence  on  the  rate  of  inflation  In 
the  economy,  at  the  expense  of  proflts  In  the 
small  business  sector. 

3.  The  Impcict  of  tight  monetary  policy 
during  1973  reduced  the  avallabllty  of  credit 
in  the  banking  system,  and  a  succession  ris- 
ing interest  rates  broke  post-Clvll  War  histor- 
ical highs.  Most  economists  believe  that  such 
credit  conditions  wreak  particular  havoc  on 
small  businesses  which  are  at  a  relative  dis- 
advantage when  competing  with  large  busi- 
ness borrowers  for  limited  fvmds.  This  survey 
reveals  that  for  the  majority  of  established 
small  businesses,  external  financing  Is  of 
little  concern  slnoe  they  do  not  t\im  reg- 
ularly to  the  money  markets  for  financing. 
Apparently,  they  rely  largely  on  internal  fi- 
nancing of  friends  and  relatives.  There  may 
be  a  substantial  Impact  on  Nero  small  busi- 
nesses unless  they  commence  operations  with 
adequate  working  capital.  This  survey  did 
not  address  that  issue. 

4.  The  small  business  sector  Is  a  com- 
posite of  many  different  firms.  Certain  issues 
and  problems  are  of  concern  to  all;  some  are 


iinlque  to  members  of  the  same  Indiutry 
group;  some  are  most  common  to  firms  of 
similar  size  and  annual  sales  voliune.  In  this 
survey,  the  major  differences  existing  be- 
tween firms  and  Industries  were: 

a.  Larger  businesses  (In  terms  of  annual 
sales)  are  expecting  considerable  dlfllculty 
with  the  quality  of  labor.  Firms  in  the  con- 
structlon,  manufactiu-lug,  and  transporta- 
tion industries  were  particularly  concerned 
about  the  availability  of  skilled  labor. 

b.  Taxes  are  particularly  distressing  to  the 
smaller  firms,  especially  those  in  agriculture. 

c.  Agriculture  is  strongly  concerned  with 
minimum  wage  laws  and  the  cost  of  labor. 

d.  Interest  rate  levels  and  the  availability 
of  financing  is  a  problem  of  great  concern  to 
the  financial  services  Industry. 

e.  Government  regiUatlons  and  red  tape 
are  a  problem  of  Increasing  significance  to 
professional  service  firms  and  to  those  In  the 
financial  services  industry. 

f.  The  manufacturing,  agricultxue,  and 
financial  services  Industries  are  most  opti- 
mistic about  future  biisiness  prospects,  as 
refiected  by  expected  sales,  and  expected  ad- 
ditions to  their  labor  force  and  inventories. 

INTRODUCTION 


The  smaU  business  community  is  a  large 
and  vital  part  of  the  economy.  Independent 
bxislness  employs  a  majority  of  the  workers 
In  the  U.S.  and  accounts  for  a  large  share  of 
the  private  Grose  National  Product  (GNP 
exclusive  of  government  expenditures).  The 
small  business  community  is  the  primary 
Interface  between  the  industrial  sector  and 
the  consumer,  and  it  functions  primarily  as 
the  distributors  of  goods  and  services  pro- 
duced for  the  consumer. 

In  spite  of  Its  Importance,  little  is  known 
about  this  community  of  competitors.  Big 
business  effectively  advances  its  interests  to 
the  government  and  Influences  business 
policy  in  numerous  ways,  while  small  busi- 
ness tends  to  be  under-represented.  Small, 
businesses  must  function  In  the  legal  and 
regulatory  environment  dictated  to  them,  but 
little  la  known  about  how  they  are  affected. 
In  order  to  strengthen  its  position  as  rep- 
resentative of  small  business,  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business  (NFIB) 
has  Initiated  a  program  of  inquiry  and  analy- 
sis designed  to  collect  information  scientifi- 
cally about  the  small  business  community. 
Each  quarter  a  representative  sample  of 
NFIB  members  will  be  surveyed  In  order  to 
assess  their  general  attitudes,  expectetlons, 
and  opinions,  and  to  gather  factual  data  con- 
cerning the  effects  of  government  policy  and 
economic  fiuctuatlons. 

This  Is  the  first  NFIB  Quarterly  Economic 
Report  baaed  on  data  drawn  from  a  major 
survey  of  a  random  sample  of  member  firms 
conducted  in  October,  1978.  This  survey  will 
be  repeated  each  quarter  and  Is  expected  to 
yield  new  Information  about  economic  con- 
ditions In  the  small  business  community 
heretofore  unavailable  from  any  source,  pub- 
lic or  private.  Some  changes  are  to  be  antic- 
ipated In  Its  format  as  time  passes,  although 
Its  general  structure  Is  expected  to  remain 
relatively  stable  to  permit  meaningful  com- 
parisons over  an  extended  period  of  time. 
From  these  data,  several  new  time  series  will 
be  developed  which  should  be  useful  for  dis- 
cerning important  changes  in  the  eco- 
nomic situation  of  small  business,  and  for 
making  oomparlsons  and  contrasts  with 
c>ther  nationally-reported  economic  data 
which  customarily  fociis  more  heavily  on  big 
business.  Each  report  will  emphasize  certain 
aspects  of  the  current  economic  environment 
vital  to  the  small  buslnesB  sector,  and  will 
present  trends  on  basic  data  contained  In 
each  survey. 

The  twenty  questions  posed  In  this  survey 
were  divided  as  evenly  as  possible  between 
those  with  a  past/present  and  those  with  a 
future  perspective.  It  Is  Important  to  report 
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what  happened  to  small  bxisiness  In  the  re- 
cent past,  and  also  to  analyze  what  the  cur- 
rent attitudes  and  policies  of  small  business- 
men are  with  respect  to  the  major  decisions 
they  are  facing.  The  sharing  of  such  infor- 
mation with  other  small  businessmen  should 
be  of  value  to  Individual  firms,  as  well  as  to 
national  economic  poUcymakere  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  Impact  of  their  actions  on 
small  businesses. 

FIMUIMOS 

Tbs  survey  deals  with  a  broad  range  of 
problems  and  Issues.  The  findings  have  been 
organized  Into  a  set  of  topic  areas  (listed  be- 
low) iat  presentation.  The  major  results  are 
reported  and  the  Inter-relations  among  the 
Issues  are  presented  as  seems  appropriate. 
The  major  topic  groupings  are: 

Most  Important  problem  facing  business 
today. 

Earning  trends. 

Price  trends  and  expectations. 

Wage  expectations. 

Job  openings  and  labor  force  changes. 

Sales  expectations. 

Inventory  levels  and  expected  changes. 

Productive  ci^aclty. 

Credit  condltl(»is. 

Expected  general  business  conditions. 

Expectations  regarding  expansion. 
most  important  problem  facino  business 

TODAT 

Tables  1  and  3  Indicate  clearly  that  inde- 
pendent businessmen  are  most  concerned 
about  Inflation,  with  nearly  25%  of  all  firms 
selecting  this  problem  from  the  possible 
choices.  Table  1  indicates  that  firms  with 
annual  sales  under  $200,000  mention  Infia- 
tlon  more  frequently  as  their  major  problem 
than  those  whoee  annual  sales  are  larger. 
Other  less  pronounced  differences  that  ap- 
pear are:  (1)  the  smallest  firms  view  Taxes 
as  the  second  most  Important  problem,  while, 
(2)  Quality  of  Labor  receives  second  ranking 
by  the  larger  companies.  (3)  Competition 
from  Large  Business  Is  the  third  most  Im- 
portant problem  for  the  smaUest  firms  while, 
(4)  problems  associated  with  Interest  Rates 
and  Financing  rank  comparably  for  the  larg- 
er firms. 

Categorizing  major  problems  by  Industry 
classification  (Table  2)  provides  a  different 
perspective  on  the  responses.  For  exposl- 
tlonal  convenience,  one-word  descriptions  of 
8J.C.  industry  classification  are  used  In  the 
text.  A  more -detailed  description  of  the  bus- 
iness activities  included  in  each  classification 
can  be  found  in  Table  2- A. 

The  construction  industry  reported  two 
difBcult  problems — the  Quality  of  Labor,  and 
Interest  Rates  and  Financing. 

The  manufacturing  Industry  views  Irfia- 
tion  and  Quality  of  Labor  as  Its  greatest 
problems.  This  response  pattern  is  found  also 
for  firms  In  the  transportation  Industry. 

Wholesale  and  retail  firms  report  that  In- 
flation Is  their  greatest  problem.  Other  ma- 
jor concerns  Included  Taxes  and  Competi- 
tion from  Large  Business. 

Agriculture  clearly  shows  Infiatlon  and 
Taxes  to  be  major  problems. 

Firms  In  financial  services  Indicated  con- 
cern most  frequently  about  Interest  Rates 
and  Financing.  Infiatlon  and  Other  Gov- 
ernment Regulations  and  Red  Tape  also 
were  cited  frequently  as  problems. 

Non-professional  service  firms  view  Infia- 
tlon and  Taxes  as  their  number  1  and  2  prob- 
lems, respectively;  whereas  professional  serv- 
ice firms  rank  Inflation,  and  Other  Govern- 
ment Regulations  and  Red  Tape  in  first  and 
second  placee. 

The  findings  Indicate  that  problems  faced 
by  firms  in  different  industries  are  quite  di- 
verse, but  some  concerns  appear  common  to 
all.  Infiatlon  Is  a  concern  of  all  Industries, 
and  Government  Regulations,  Taxes  and 
Quality  of  Labor  appear  to  be  common  prob- 
lems. 


SPECIAL  SUBCOMMTTTEE  ON  INTE- 
GRATED OIL  OPERATIONS  SENDS 
QUESTIONNAIRE  TO  PETROLEUM 

COMPANIES 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Integrated 
Oil  Operations  was  established  in  June 
1973,  and  given  the  task  of  analyzing 
and  assessing  the  extent  of  competition 
and  market  performance  in  the  petro- 
leum Industry.  The  subcommittee  was  to 
take  testimony  on  a  bill  I  had  intro- 
duced, S.  2260,  which  would  require  oil 
companies  to  divest  themselves  of  their 
pipelines. 

S.  2260  was  conceived  as  a  remedy  to 
cure  the  ills  of  what  many  reputable 
economists  and  antitrust  experts  have 
called  one  of  the  Nation's  most  anti- 
competitive industries.  In  order  to  get 
a  broad  view  of  the  energy  industry  and 
to  determine  what  legislative  steps — If 
any — are  called  for  the  subcommittee 
has  conducted  10  days  of  hetirings.  A 
variety  of  witnesses  has  appeared  before 
us,  some  of  whom  have  severely  criticized 
the  industry  while  others  have  defended 
its  performance. 

Others  have  criticized  Government  In- 
action with  respect  to  enforcement  of 
our  antitrust  statutes  while  still  others 
have  assailed  U.S.  legislative  and  regula- 
tory policies  as  being  unduly  restrictive, 
especially  In  light  of  energy  shortages 
which  confront  us  all. 

In  establishing  the  subcommittee,  the 
chairman  of  the  full  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the 
Honorable  Henry  M.  Jackson,  em- 
phasized that  the  subcommittee  was  to 
be  a  factfinding  body.  We  have  attempted 
to  fulfill  that  role  and  are  continuing 
our  efforts. 

The  subcommittee  has  attempted  to 
gain  an  insight  into  how  the  petroleum 
industry — which  is  rapidly  becoming  the 
energy  industry — operates;  what  unique 
financial  and  structural  constraints 
govern  those  operations;  and  what 
policy  objectives  ought  to  be  considered 
as  the  Congress  contemplates  energy 
options  for  the  future. 

The  task  before  us  requires  that  we 
understand  fully  and  completely  the 
intricate  relationships  between  and 
among  those  corporations  involved  In 
the  energy  Industry.  Obviously  those 
who  are  in  a  position  to  contribute  to  a 
public  imderstanding  of  the  complexities 
of  their  business  are  the  corporation 
officers  and  executives  themselves. 

We  have  no  choice — Indeed  we  have 
an  obligation— to  turn  to  them  for  the 
information  necessary  to  promote  our 
understanding  of  their  industry's  method 
of  operation.  They,  in  turn,  have  an 
equal  obligation  to  provide  us  with  the 
information  necessary  to  formulation  of 
policies  which  affect  and  govern  their 
own  industry. 

To  that  end  the  subcommittee  has  pre- 
pared a  comprehensive  questionnaire 
which  is  being  sent  to  88  of  the  com- 
panies themselves.  That  questionnaire  is 
based  upon  our  hearing  record — a  hear- 
ing record  which  is  replete  with  sub- 
stantial testimony  concerning  the  indus- 
try and  full  of  contradictions. 

That  hearing  record  conclusively 
shows  that  we  are  in  need  of  addltloncd 


basic  factual  data  and  information  in 
order  to  complete  our  evaluation 

The  subcommittee  questlonnare  rep- 
resents a  comprehensive  effort  to  under- 
stand and  assess  the  Industry.  Each  of 
the  questions  has  been  carefully  de- 
sitrned  and  written  to  collect  data  essen- 
tial to  our  understsinding  of  the  industry. 

The  scope  of  our  questionnsiire  is  un- 
precedented. Never  before  has  any  gov- 
ernmental body  requested  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  this  information.  Information 
of  this  nature  is  essential  to  making  our 
national  policy  vis-a-vls  the  energy  In- 
dustry. 

We  have  asked  that  the  replies  to  our 
questionnaire  be  submitted  within  60 
days. 

Mr.  President,  I  fully  realize  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  task  facing  the  companies 
who  have  been  sent  our  questionnsdre 
It  will  require  a  substantial  amount  of 
time  and  effort  on  their  part.  But  I  can- 
not overemphEisize  the  Importance  of  this 
data.  We  in  the  Congress  must  have  this 
type  of  information  if  we  are  to  make  a 
competent  Judgment  on  things  such  as 
the  extent  of  competition  or  the  lack 
thereof  in  various  aspects  of  the  energy 
industry. 

Throughout  our  deliberations,  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  sub^ 
committee,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bastlett)  haa- 
been  most  helpful.  He  has  suggested  lines 
of  inquiry  to  be  included  in  the  question- 
naire and  further  suggested  that  it  be 
sent  to  many  companies  I  was  not  plan- 
ning to  Include.  Our  final  list  of  88  com- 
panies represents  an  excellent  sample  of 
the  industry.  Once  we  have  their  re- 
sponses we  will  be  able  to  evaluate  the 
Information  and  complete  the  task  be- 
fore us. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  questiormaire  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
along  with  the  list  of  companies  who  are 
to  receive  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ques- 
tionnaire was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Integrated  On, 
Operations  Qdxstionnaire 

Answers  to  each  of  these  questions  should 
be  given  on  the  accompanying  answer  sheets. 
Each  answer  sheet  number  corresponds  to 
the  numbered  question  to  which  it  pertains. 

A.    GENERAL   CORPORATE 

1.  List  all  mergers  r^ardless  of  size,  and 
all  common  stock  or  asset  acquisitions  or 
dlsposlttons  amounting  to  $25  million  or 
more  (where  the  market  value  of  assets  less 
liabilities  was  $25  million  or  more  at  the 
time  of  the  transaction)  in  which  your  com- 
pany was  Involved  as  either  the  acquiring 
firm  or  the  disposing  firm,  since  1945.  Please 
state: 

a.  From  whom  acquired  or  to  whom  dis- 
posed 

b.  Date  of  agreement  to  acquire  or  dispose 

c.  Description  of  property  acquired  or  dis- 
posed 

d.  Market  value  of  property  acquired  or 
disposed 

e.  Consideration  (whether  stock  or  other- 
wise) given  or  received  for  property  acquired 
or  disposed 

2  List  the  following  for  all  Individuals  who 
have  served  as  a  director  of  your  company 
since  1964: 

a.  Name 

b.  Business  address 
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c.  Occupation  and  title 

d.  Other  corporate  and  Institutional  direc- 
torates held  by  Indlvldu&l  since  1964 

e.  Dates  of  service  on  each  board 

3.  List  the  names  ol  all  stocUiolders  who, 
as  of  January  1,  1074.  owned  more  than  one 
percent  of  yovir  coounon  stock.  FOr  each  of 
these  owners,  state : 

a.  Business  addreaa 

b.  Percentage  ownership  of  outstanding 
common  stock  owned 

c.  Where  icnown.  beneficial  Interest  U  dif- 
ferent than  record  ownership 

d.  Where  known.  If  nominee,  who  nominee 
represents 

4.  List  the  names  of  the  ten  largest  holders 
of  yoxir  company's  debt  securities  (bond,  de- 
benture, financial  lease,  or  note  having  an 
original  term  of  more  than  five  years)  as  of 
January  1, 1974,  stating  for  each: 

a.  Business  address 

b.  Type  and  principal  amount  of  debt  held 
(or  capitalized  value  of  fixianclal  leases) .  In- 
clude In  description  of  type  of  debt  any 
terms  of  convertibility,  or  subordination,  or 
any  special  security  such  as  back-up  guar- 
antees. 

o.  Where  known,  beneficial  Interest  If  dif- 
ferent than  record  ownership 

d.  Where  known,  if  nominee,  who  nominee 
represents 

5.  List  as  of  January  1, 1974: 

a.  All  corporations  In  which  you  own  one 
percent  or  more  of  the  outstanding  conunon 
stock,  Indicating  the  percentage  of  outstand- 
ing common  shares  owned 

b.  All  Joint  ventures,  partnerships  or  other 
un-lncorporated  business  entitles  In  which 
you  have  an  ownership  Interest  of  one  per- 
cent or  more 

c.  Your  percentage  ownership  or  share  and 
the  percentage  ownership  or  share  of  each 
other  company  In  each  entry  under  (b) 
above 

d.  Business  addresses  of  each  entry  In  (a) 
and  (b)  above 

e.  Date  of  acquisition  or  formation 

B.    PaODtlCTlON    AND    RESCBVES 

6.  List  for  each  United  States  Petroleum 
Administration  for  Defense  District  (PAD)* 
and  for  each  foreign  country  for  each  year 
from  1964  to  1973,  Inclusive: 

a.  Gross  number  of  producing  oil  and  gas 
wells 

b.  Oross  number  of  producing  oil  and 
gas  wells  Jointly  owned 

c.  Where  Jointly  owned,  number  of  wells 
Jointly  owned  with  each  other  petroleum 
company 

d.  Gross  amount  of  oil,  production  and 
gross  amount  of  natural  gas  production 

e.  Net  amount  of  oU  and  gas  production 
owned  by  you 

f.  Percentage  of  gross  oil  and  gas  produc- 
tion Jointly  owned  with  each  other  petroleum 
company 

7.  List  as  of  January  1,  1974  for  each  United 
States  PAD  District  and  for  each  foreign 
country  your  company's : 

a.  Gross  number  of  producing  and  non- 
producing  oil  and  pas  leases 

b.  Oross  acreage  of  producing  and  non- 
producing  oil  and  gas  leases 

c.  Gross  number  of  Jointly  owned  produc- 
ing and  non-producing  oil  and  gas  leases 

d.  Gross  acreage  of  Jointly  owned  produc- 
ing and  non-producing  oil  and  gas  leases 

e.  Net  acreage  of  producing  and  non-pro- 
ducing oil  and  gas  leases 

f.  Percentage  of  your  gross  producing  and 
non-producing  oil  and  gas  acreage  owned 
Jointly  with  each  other  petroleum  company 


•OfTshore  reserves,  well,  drilling,  lease  and 
production  date,  etc.,  are  to  b«  included  in 
the  applicable  PAD  District  data;  e.g.,  off- 
shore Texas  and  Louisiana  producing  wells 
are  to  be  listed  under  PAD  3  and  offshore 
California  data  are  to  be  listed  under  PAD  S. 


8.  List  as  of  January  1, 1974  for  each  United 
States  PAD  District  and  for  each  foreign 
country,  yoiir  company's: 

a.  Gross  oil  and  gas  reserves 

b.  Tour  net  oil  and  gas  reserves 

c.  The  percentage  of  your  gross  oil  and  gu 
reserves  held  Jointly  with  each  other  petro« 
leum  company 

(In  addition  to  oil  and  gas  reserves,  if  your 
company  owns  oil  shale  or  oil  sand  reserves, 
please  make  a  similar  listing  for  each  of 
these  resources.) 

9.  List  for  each  United  States  PAD  District 
and  for  each  foreign  country,  for  each  year 
from  1964  to  1973,  inclusive,  the  number 
of  assignments  made  by  you  to  thlM  partlea 
stating: 

a.  Number  of  assignments 

b.  Net  acreage  assigned 

c.  Third  parties  to  whom  assignments  were 
made  and  the  number  of  assignments  and 
acreage  assigned  to  each 

10.  List  for  each  United  States  PAD  Dis- 
trict and  for  each  foreign  country  for  each 
year  from  1964  to  1973,  Inclusive,  leases  ob- 
tained by  you  as  a  third  rarty,  stating: 

a.  Number  of  a«slgnmen',s  obtained 

b.  Net  acreage  obtaine-i 

c.  Gross  acreage  ob*:dined 

d.  Second  parties  from  whom  assignments 
were  obtained,  and  the  number  of  assign- 
ments and  acreage  obtained  from  each 

e.  Niunber  of  leases  obtained  by  you 

f.  Indicate  whether  leases  in  (e)  above  were 
producing  or  non-producing 

11.  List  for  each  United  States  PAD  Dis- 
trict and  for  each  foreign  country  for  each 
year  from  1964  to  1973,  inclusive: 

a.  The  total  niunber  of  Instances  in  which 
you  guaranteed  bottom  hole  or  dry  hole 
money  in  excess  of  (1,000,000 

b.  Other  petroleum  companies  to  whom 
you  made  guarantees  and  the  number  of 
guarantees  and  total  dollar  amount  made 
to  each 

c.  The  total  number  of  Instances  In  which 
you  were  guaranteed  bottom  hole  or  dry  hole 
money  In  excess  of  $1,000,000 

d.  Other  petroleum  companies  by  whom 
these  guarantees  were  made  and  the  num- 
ber of  guarantees  and  dollar  amount  from 
each 

12.  List  for  each  United  States  PAD  Dis- 
trict and  for  each  foreign  country  for  each 
year  from  1964  to  1973  inclusive: 

a.  The  total  number  of  exploratory  and 
developmental  wells  drilled  on  acreage  owned 
or  leased  by  you 

b.  The  number  of  exploratory  and  develop- 
mental wells  drilled  with  partners  or  Joint 
venturers  (or  through  any  other  mutual 
financial  arrangement  with  another  company 
in  which  drilling  was  done  on  acreage  owned 
or  leased  by  you) 

c.  List  other  petroleum  companies  with 
whom  joint  drilling  efforts  were  undertaken 
and  the  number  of  wells  drilled  with  each 
other  petroleum  company 

d.  Total  number  of  feet  drilled  on  acreage 
owned  or  leased  by  you 

13.  List  for  each  United  States  PAD  Dis- 
trict and  for  each  foreign  coxmtry  for  each 
year  from  1964  to  1973,  inclusive: 

a.  Yoiir  total  natural  gas  sales  (Include 
gas  sold  for  others)  broken  down  according 
to: 

( 1 )  Interstate  natural  gas  sales  and 

(2)  Intrastate  natural  gas  sales  made  to 
each  other  petroleum  company 

(3)  In  (1)  and  (2)  above  list  to  whom  sold 

b.  Amount  of  natiutd  gas  produced  by 
you  that  you  then  consumed 

c.  Your  total  consiunptlon  of  natural  gas 

d.  Percentage  of  your  total  natural  gas 
consumption  purchased  In  Intrastate  com- 
merce 

14.  List  as  of  January  1,  1974: 

a.  All  natiunl  gas  processing  plants  In 
which  you  owned  an  interest 

b.  Capacity  of  each  plant 

c.  Location  of  each  plant 


d.  Where  a  plant  is  Jointly  owned,  tta« 
percentage  ownership  held  by  each  party 

e.  Operator  of  each  plant 

16.  List,  as  of  January  1,  1974: 

a.  All  natural  gas  gathering  systems  la 
which  you  owned  an  Interest. 

b.  Capacity  of  each  gathering  system  at 
the  exit  terminal  of  the  system 

c.  Location  of  each  gathering  system 

d.  Percentage  ownership  for  each  party  In 
each  gathering  system  owned  Jointly  with 
others  by  you 

e.  Operator  of  each  gathering  system  la 
which  you  owned  an  Interest 

c.  KBmaana 

16.  List  for  each  state  and  for  each  foreign 
country  for  each  year  from  1964  to  1973,  in- 
clusive, each  refinery  owxxed  by  you  stating: 

a.  Location 

b.  Capacity 

c.  Average  annual  dally  output  by  fuel 
product 

d.  If  owned  jointly: 

(1)  List  Joint  owners  and  the  percentage 
share  held  by  each,  and 

(2)  List  production  by  product  for  each 
joint  owner  In  each  year 

17.  For  each  oil  refinery  listed  In  answer 
to  question  #  16,  list  for  each  year  the : 

a.  Percentage  and  quantity  of  each  prod- 
uct marketed  by  you 

b.  Percentage  and  quantity  of  each  prod- 
uct sold  to  other  marketers 

c.  Percentage  and  quantity  of  each  prod- 
uct exchanged  by  you  with  each  other  petro- 
leum company 

18.  For  each  oil  refinery  listed  in  answer 
to  question  #16,  list  for  each  year  the: 

a.  Total  consumption  of  feedstock 

b.  Percentage  of  total  feedstock  consumed 
by  you  which  was  produced  by  you 

c.  Percentage  of  total  feedstock  consumed 
by  you  under  agreements  to  process  oil  for 
others 

d.  Amount  of  feedstock  consimied  by  others 
under  agreements  to  process  oil  for  you 

D.  MAXKXmfO 

19.  List  for  each  state  and  for  each  foreign 
coimtry  for  each  year  from  1964  to  1978. 
inclusive,  your  sales  vc^umes  of: 

a.  Gasoline 

b.  #2  fuel  oU 

c.  Residual  fuel  oil 

d.  Jet  fuel 

e.  Diesel  fuel 

For  a.,  b.,  c,  d..  and  e.,  above,  list  the 
percentage  sold : 

( 1 )  Directly  through  yoiir  own  tank  wagon 
sales 

(a)  To  your  own  company  owned  or 
leased  branded  retail  dealers 

(b)  To  branded  retail  dealers  who  operate 
under  a  product  sales  agreement  with  you 

(2)  Directly  through  your  own  tank  wagon 
sales  to  unbranded  retailers 

(3)  Through  your  Independent  branded 
wholesale  Jobbers  and  distributors 

(4)  Through  unbranded  Jobbers  and  dis- 
tributors, or 

(6)  Direct  sales  (such  as  those  to  govern- 
ment bodies) 

20.  List  the  following  for  each  state  and 
for  each  foreign  country  for  each  year  from 
1974  to  1973,  inclusive: 

a.  Percentage  of  each  of  your  bratuled  fuel 
products  marketed  by  you  which  was  pro- 
duced In  your  own  refineries. 

b.  Percentage  of  each  of  yoiu:  branded  fuel 
products  marketed  by  you  which  was  pur- 
chased from  each  other  petroleum  company. 

c.  Percentage  of  each  of  yovu*  branded  fuel 
products  marketed  by  you  which  was  real- 
ized from  exchanges  with  each  other  petro- 
leum company. 

■.     TKANSPORTATTON     STSTSICB 

21.  List  as  of  January  1, 1974: 

a.  Each  pipeline  In  which  you  had  an  equity 
Interest. 

b.  Indicate  whether  each  is  a  crude  oil 
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pipeline,  a  product  pipeline  or  a  natural  gas 
pipeline. 

c.  Percentage  interest  owned  by  you. 

d.  Percentage  interested  owned  by  each 
other  petroleiim  company. 

e.  Book  value  of  assets,  net  of  deprecia- 
tion, for  each  pipeline. 

f.  Long  term  debt  for  each  pipeline  (orig- 
inal term  of  five  years  or  longer) . 

g.  Total  capacity  and  average  throughput 
for  each  pipeline. 

h.  List  for  each  pipeline  listed  In  (a)  above, 
debt  guarantees  by  yotir  company  and  by 
each  other  petroleiun  company. 

22.  List  as  of  January  1,  1974  for  each 
plpeime  listed  in  21  (a)  above: 

a.  The  daily  quantity  of  oil  which  your 
company  and  each  other  petroleum  company 
have  agreed  to  tender  for  shipment  to  the 
pipeline  or  pay  charges  as  if  such  tenders 
bad  been  made  («.g..  throughout  agree- 
ments) . 

b.  Actual  throughput  by  you  anntially  from 
1964  to  1973,  inclusive. 

c.  Actual  throughput  for  each  percentage 
owner  annually  from  1964  to  1978,  inclusive. 

d.  Actual  throughput  by  those  other  than 
percentage  owners  annually  from  1964  to 
1973,  Inclusive. 

e.  Total  throughput  for  each  year  from 
1964  to  1973.  inclusive. 

23.  List  for  each  pipeline  Usted  In  31  (a) 
above: 

a.  Whether  each  Is  a  fungible  products 
system,  and 

b.  Whether  shipments  are  segregated. 

24.  a.  Please  provide  a  map  of  each  pipe- 
line system  listed  in  21(a)  above.  This  map 
should  Include  the  designation  of  laterals 
and  their  ownership  and  capacity. 

b.  Have  you  ever  been  effectively  denied 
access  to  any  common  carrier  pipeline?  If 
yes.  indicate  time,  place  and  circumstances. 

25.  List  as  of  January  1. 1974: 

a.  Number  of  ocean  tankers  and  tanker 
capacity  owned  by  you. 

b.  Number  of  ocean  tankers  and  tanker  ca- 
pacity leased  by  you  to  each  other  comijany. 

c.  Number  of  ocean  tankers  and  tanker 
capacity  leased  by  you  from  each  other  com- 
pany. 

d.  Amount  of  your  own  crude  oil  and  each 
of  your  other  waterbome  petroleum  products 
carried  In  tankers  owned  by  you  or  in  tank- 
ers chartered  by  you  for  a  term  of  three  years 
or  longer  for  each  year  from  1968  to  1973. 

e.  Amount  of  crude  oil  and  each  other 
waterbome  product  owned  by  each  other 
company,  carried  In  tankers  owned  by  you 
or  in  tankers  chartered  by  you  for  a  term  of 
three  years  or  longer  for  each  yeiu:  from  1968 
to  1973. 

f .  Amount  of  your  own  crude  oU  and  each 
of  your  other  waterbome  petroleum  pro- 
ducts carried  In  tankers  owned,  leased,  or 
chartered  by  each  other  company,  for  each 
year  from  1968  to  1973,  exclusive, 

g.  Total  amount  of  your  crude  oil  and 
other  water-borne  petroleum  products  car- 
ried in  tankers  for  each  year  from  1968  to 
1973,  Inclusive, 

26.  List  for  each  crude  oil  or  petroleum 
product  storage  facility  owend  or  leased  In 
whole  or  In  part  by  you  as  of  January  1, 
1074: 

a.  Whether  facility  Is  wholly  owned  or 
jointly  owned 

b.  If  facility  Is  jointly  owned,  percentage 
ownership  of  each  joint  owner 

c.  Type  of  commodity  for  which  the  facil- 
ity Is  used;  where  more  than  one  commodity 
Is  Involved,  state  the  approximate  percentage 
share  of  each 

d.  Initial  date  of  use 

e.  Location 

f .  Capacity 

g.  Mode  of  delivery  to  facility;  where  more 
than  one  type  of  delivery  Is  Involved,  state 
the  approximate  share  of  each 


h.  Percentage  use  of  each  facility  by  com- 
panies not  having  an  interest  In  the  stor- 
age facility,  for  each  year  from  1960  to 
1973.  Inclusive 

1.  Percentage  use  of  each  facility  by  each 
company  having  an  Interest  in  the  storage 
facility,  for  each  year  from  1969  to  1073,  In- 
clusive 

r.   rOKEtON   OPKRATIONS 

27.  List  as  of  January  1,  1974,  all  foreign 
companies  or  enterprises  in  which  you  have 
an  Interest.  For  each  listing  state: 

a.  Name  of  company  or  enterprise 

b.  Country  of  operation  (s) 

c.  Type  of  operation(s);  (e.g.,  petroleum 
production,  refining,  marketing,  uranium 
exploration,  etc.) 

d.  1973  gross  revenue  (in  dollars) 

e.  Net  worth  as  carried  on  your  books  as 
of  January  1. 1974 

f.  Percentage  of  equity  owned  by  you 

g.  Percentage  of  equity  owned  by  each 
other  petroleum  company 

O.   CKANTaM   AKD  COAI. 

28.  Are  you  engaged  In  the  uranium  min- 
ing Industry?  If  yes.  list  as  of  January  1, 
1974  for  each  such  operation: 

a.  Total  gross  reserves  In  which  you  have 
an  interest,  broken  down  according  to: 

(1)  Recoverable 

(2)  Paramarglnal,  and 
(8)  Submarglnal 

b.  Net  reserves  owned  by  you.  broken  down 
as  in  (a)  above 

c.  Ownership.  If  any.  of  each  other  com- 
pany In  your  gross  reserves  broken  down  as 
In  (a)  above 

d.  Your  total  gross  production  for  each 
year  from  1969  to  1073,  Inclusive,  broken 
down  according  to: 

(1)  Your  net  production 

(2)  The  ownership  share,  if  any.  of  each 
other  company  In  your  gross  production 

29.  Are  you  engaged  in  the  uranium  milling 
Industry?  If  yes,  list  as  of  January  1,  1074 
for  each  such  operation: 

a.  Amoiint  of  U,0,  produced  in  each  year 
from  1060  to  1073,  inclusive 

b.  Total  milling  capacity  In  which  you  have 
an  ownership  Interest 

c.  If  the  facilities  related  to  (b)  above  are 
not  wholly  owned  by  you,  list  your  percentage 
ownership  share  and  the  percentage  owner- 
ship share  of  each  other  owner 

30.  Are  you  engaged  In  the  uranium  fab- 
ricating industry?  If  yes,  list  as  of  January 
1.  1074  for  each  such  operation: 

a.  Amount  of  enriched  uranium  fabricated 
by  you  In  each  year  from  1060  to  1073,  In- 
clusive 

b.  Total  fabricating  capacity  In  whl(^  you 
have  an  ownership  Interest 

c.  If  the  faclUtlee  related  to  (b)  above  are 
not  wholly  owned  by  you.  list  your  percen- 
tage ownership  share  and  the  percentage 
ownership  share  of  each  other  owner 

31.  Are  you  engaged  in  the  coal  mining 
Industry?  If  yes,  list  as  of  January  1. 1074  for 
each  such  operation : 

a.  Total  gross  reserves  in  which  you  have 
an  Interest,  broken  down  according  to: 

(1)  Estimated  identified  resotirces,  and 

(2)  Hypothetical  resources 

b.  Net  reserves  owned  by  you,  broken  down 
as  In  (a)  above 

c.  Ownership,  If  any,  of  each  other  company 
In  your  gross  reserves,  broken  down  as  In  (a) 
above  " 

d.  Your  total  gross  production  for  each 
year  from  1960  to  1073,  inclusive,  broken 
down  according  to: 

(1)  Your  net  production 

(2)  The  ownership  share,  tf  any,  cA  eftch 
other  company  In  your  groes  production 

e.  Have  you  spent  any  funds  during  the 
past  five  years  for  research  and  development 
of  coal  or  for  locating  potential  coal  proper- 
ties for  poaslble  lease  or  purchase?  If  yes. 


specify  when,  for  what  purpose,  and  what 
amount. 

O.  riNANCIAL 

32.  If  you  have  issued  securities  since  1064, 
list: 

a.  Date(s)  of  Issue 

b.  Amount  of  each  Issue  (e.g.,  principal 
amount  of  each  debt  Issuance  or  capitalized 
value  of  financial  leases. ) 

c.  Type  of  each  issue,  including  any  terms 
of  subordination  or  convertabillty,  or  special 
security  such  as  ba(*-up  guarantees 

d.  Names  of  underwriters  or  lead  invest- 
ment bankers  for  each  issue 

33.  List  of  the  accounting  flrm(8)  retained 
by  you  as  auditors  and  the  law  flTm(s)  which 
have  acted  as  your  general  corporated  coiinsel 
since  1964. 

34.  List  for  each  year  from  1964  to  1978. 
Inclusive,  for  each  enterprise  area  below,  your 
company's : 

a.  Net  Investment  as  It  appears  on  your 
books 

b.  Gross  Investment  as  It  appears  on  your 
books 

c.  Gross  revenues 

d.  Ot>eratlng  costs 

e.  Pre-tax  profits  for : 

(1)  Domeartlc  oil  and  gas  exploration,  de- 
velopment, and  production 

(2)  Foreign  oil  and  gas  exploration,  de- 
velopment, and  production 

(3)  Domestic  crude  petroleum  gathering 
and  transportation 

(4)  Foreign  crude  petroleum  gathering  and 
transportation 

(6)  Domestic  refined  product  transporta- 
tion 

(6)  Foreign  refined  product  transportation 

(7)  Domestic  natural  gas  gathering  and 
traxksportatlon 

(8)  Foreign  natural  gas  gathering  and 
tran^>ortatlon 

(9)  Domestic  petroleum  refining 

(11)  Domestic  refined  product  marketing 

(12)  Foreign  refined  product  marketing 
36.  Please  supply  a  copy  of  your  Internal 

accounting  manual  and  related  data  showing 
profit  centers,  accounting  procedures  and  the 
like. 

36.  Please  supply  a  copy  of  your  company's 
annxial  report  to  stockholders  for  each  of  the 
last  five  years. 

DEPiM  1  i  loira  * 

1.  Acquisition:  Obtaining  of  property  of 
another  business  enterprise  in  exchange  for 
cash,  securities  or  other  consideration. 

2.  Affiliate:  Any  company  which  Is  directly 
or  indirectly  subject  to  control  by  your  com- 
pany, or  which  controls  your  company,  or 
which  Is  subject  to  common  control  with 
your  company:  this  shall  Include  all  com- 
panies in  which  you  own  20%  or  more  of  the 
proprietary  interest  or  which  own  20%  or 
more  of  the  proprietary  Interest  In  your  com- 
pany or  where  20%  or  more  of  the  proprietary 
Interest  Is  subject  to  common  ownership. 
If  no  other  entity  owns  20%  or  more,  this 
shall  Include  all  compyanles  In  which  you 
own  10%  or  more  of  the  proprietary  Interest 
or  which  own  10%  or  more  of  the  proprietary 
Interest  In  your  company  or  where  10%  or 
more  of  the  proprietary  interest  Is  subject  to 
common  ovniershlp. 

3.  Assignment:  The  act  of  transferring  in- 
terests to  a  third  party,  either  in  full  or  with 
a  reservation. 

4.  Beneficial  Interest:  The  right  to  the 
profit,  benefit  or  advantage  as  distinct  from 
legal  ownership. 

6.  Bottom  Hole  Guarantee :  A  contribution 
toward  the  cost  of  a  well  payable  regardleM 
of  whether  the  well  proves  to  be  productive 
or  a  dry  hole.  The  contribution  does  not  con- 
fer an  ownership  Intoest  in  the  well. 


•Where  used  In  the  accompanying  ques- 
tionnaire, the  following  words  refer  to  the 
following  subjects. 
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6.  Company:  Tour  business  entity.  Includ- 
ing all  corporations,  partnerships,  agencies, 
ventures  and  other  affiliates.  Wherever  "com- 
pany" Is  Included  In  the  questionnaire, 
please  respond  In  terms  wblch  include  your 
affiliates'  holdings. 

7.  Control:  The  actual  or  legal  power  or 
substantial  Influence  over  another  person, 
whether  direct  or  Indirect.  Control  may  arise 
through  direct  or  Indirect  ownersh^  of  pro- 
prietary interests  (such  as  capital  stock), 
interlocking  directorates  or  officers  contrac- 
tual relations,  agency  agreements,  consulting 
agreements,  or  leaalng  arrangements. 

8.  Development  Well:  Those  wells  which 
are  drilled  within  the  proven  area  of  an  oil 
and  gas  reservoir  to  the  depth  of  the  stratl- 
grapblc  horizon  known  to  be  productive. 

9.  Disposition:  The  transfer  of  property 
from  your  corporation  in  return  for  value. 

10.  Dry  Hole  Qiuu^ntee:  A  contribution 
toward  the  cost  of  a  well  that  is  payable  only 
If  the  well  proves  to  be  a  dry  hole.  The  con- 
tribution does  not  confer  an  ownership  In- 
terest In  the  well. 

11.  Exchange:  Any  agreement  for  the  pur- 
chase, receipt,  sale  or  delivery  of  crude  oil 
or  unfinished  oUs  which  provides  for  consid- 
eration other  than  money.  Including  the 
execution  or  performance  of  a  reciprocal 
agreement  for  sale,  delivery,  piirchase  or  re- 
ceipt of  other  crude  oil,  unfinished  oils,  or 
petroleum  products.  This  includes,  but  Is  not 
limited  to  "3-cut  exchanges,"  "value  ex- 
changes," "posted  price  exchanges,"  and 
"phantom  exchanges." 

12.  Exploratory  Well :  Those  wells  drilled  to 
find  limits  of  an  oil  or  gas-bearing  forma- 
tion that  Is  partly  developed;  those  drilled 
In  search  of  a  new  productive  formation  in  an 
area  that  Is  already  productive;  and  those 
drilled  In  an  area  where  neither  oO  nor 
natural    gas   has   ever   been    found. 

13.  Feedstock:  Liquid  and  gaseous  hydro- 
carbons used  as  raw  materials  for  their 
chemical  properties  in  creating  an  end 
product. 

14.  Fungible  Products  System:  Pipeline 
systems  in  which  shipments  of  like  sub- 
stances are  co-mlngled,  and  shippers  take 
delivery  from  any  portion  of  the  like  sub- 
stance shipped. 

15.  Oas  (Natural  Oas) :  A  mixture  of  hy- 
drocarbon compotinds  and  small  quantities 
of  various  non-hydrocaroons  existing  in  the 
gaseous  phase  or  In  solution  with  oil  in 
natural  underground  reservoirs  at  reservoir 
conditions.  For  purpoees  of  this  question- 
naire, natural  gas  shall  Include  (1)  non- 
associated  natural  gas  not  in  contact 
with  crude  oil  in  the  reservoir  and  (2)  the 
combined  volume  of  associated -dissolved  gas 
which  occurs  In  crude  oil  reservoirs  either  as 
free  gas  (associated)  or  as  gas  in  solution 
with  the  crude  oU  (dissolved).  Volumes  of 
natural  gas  production,  reserves  and  produc- 
tive capacity  shall  be  expressed  In  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  at  14.73  pounds  per  square 
inch  absolute  pressure  and  60*F.  tempera- 
ture. 

16.  Oas  Processing  Plant:  A  facility  which 
recovers  ethane,  propane,  butane,  and/or 
natiu^l  gas  products  from  mixture  of  nat- 
ural gas  or  natural  gas  liquids. 

17.  Gross  Acreage:  The  undivided  total 
acres  for  all  mineral  leases  In  which  your 
company  owns  an  Interest.  This  shall  include 
all  Interests  owned  by  all  parties  holding  in- 
terests In  this  acreage. 

18.  Oross  Assets:  The  total  value  of  assets 
recorded  on  the  audited  books  of  your  cor- 
poration without  reduction  for  depreciation, 
depletion    or   amortization. 

19.  Oroea  Investment:  Present  total  In- 
vestment In  an  enterprise  area. 

20.  Oross  Non-Produclng  Leases:  The  un- 
divided total  number  of  non -producing  oil 
and  gas  leases  In  which  your  company  owns 
an  Interest. 

21.  Oross  Producing  Leases:  The  undivided 
total  number  of  producing  oU  and  gas  leases 


In  which  yoxir  company  holds  an  ownership 
Interest. 

22.  Oross  Production:  The  undivided  total 
production  from  all  reserves  In  which  yo\ir 
company  owns  an  Interest.  This  shall  mclude 
all  working  interest  volumes,  overriding  roy- 
alty Interest  volumes,  lessors'  royalty  interest 
volumes,  or  other  mineral  Interest  voliunee 
owned  by  all  parties. 

23.  Oross  Reserves:  The  undivided  total  re- 
serves from  all  reservoirs  or  mineral  deposits 
in  which  joMi  company  owns  an  Interest. 
This  shall  Include  all  working  interest 
volumes,  overriding  royalty  Interest  volumes, 
lessors'  royalty  interest  voltimes  or  other 
mineral  Interest  volumes  owned  by  all 
parties. 

24.  Orou  Wells:  The  total  number  of  wells 
in  which  your  company  owns  an  Interest. 

2B.  Jointly  Owned  Wells:  Oil  and/or  gas 
wells  in  which  interests  are  shared  with 
others. 

26.  Joint  Venture:  Any  business  enterprise. 
Incorporated  or  unincorporated,  which  Is 
undertaken  by  two  or  more  persons  or  cor- 
porations. Joint  ventures  Include,  but  are 
not  limited  to,  tenancles-in-common,  asso- 
ciations and  partnerships. 

27.  Market  Value:  The  economic  consid- 
eration that  would  be  given  by  a  willing 
buyer  to  a  wUUng  seUer.  trading  at  arms- 
length. 

28.  Merger:  The  union  of  two  or  more  cor- 
porations Into  a  single  new  or  surviving  cor- 
poration. 

29.  Natural  Oas  Oatherlng  System:  A  pipe- 
line system  that  delivers  natural  gas  from 
a  number  of  wells  to  either  a  processing 
plant  or  a  main  transmission  pipeime. 

30.  Net  Acreage:  The  share  of  gross  acre- 
age attributable  to  your  ovimershlp  Interests. 

31.  Net  Investment:  Present  total  Invest- 
ment In  an  enterprise  area  net  of  deprecia- 
tion, amortization,  and  depletion. 

When  responding  to  questions  pertaining 
to  gross  and  net  Investment  please  note  the 
Subcommittee's  Intention:  Where  so  carried 
use  the  stmis  for  Investment,  revenues,  op- 
erating costs,  and  pre-tax  profits  appearing 
on  the  audited  books  of  your  company.  In 
the  event  that  Investment  is  not  separately 
Identifiable  for  an  enterprise  area,  allocate 
Investment  to  this  area  In  accordance  with 
the  latest  cost  of  operations  study  done  by 
or  for  your  company  for  the  area,  or  In  the 
absence  of  such  a  study  aUocate  Investments 
In  proposition  to  your  company's  practices 
for  cost  allocations  between  areas. 

32.  Net  Production:  To\ir  company's  owned 
Interest  volumes,  plus  Its  proportionate 
share  of  any  overriding  royalty  Interest  vol- 
lumes,  lessors'  royalty  interest  volumes  or 
other  mineral  Interest  volumes  from  the  gross 
production  In  which  your  company  owns  an 
Interest. 

33.  Net  Reserves:  Those  mineral  reserves 
representing  your  company's  working  in- 
terests In  gross  reserves,  plus  your  propor- 
tionate share  of  any  overriding  royalty  In- 
terests and  lessors'  royalty  Interests  In  gross 
reserves  In  which  your  company  possesses 
owned  Interests. 

34.  Nominee:  A  person  designated  to  act 
for  another  as  a  representative  in  a  limited 
sense. 

36.  Non-Producing  Lease:  Any  mineral 
lease  rot  classified  as  a  "producing  lease" 
as  that  term  Is  defined  (36)  below. 

36.  OU  (Crude  OU) :  A  mixture  of  hydro- 
carbons that  exists  In  the  liquid  phase  in 
natural  imderground  reservoirs  and  remains 
liquid  at  atmospheric  pressure  after  pass- 
ing through  surface  separating  faculties.  For 
purposes  of  this  questionnaire,  volumes  re- 
ported as  crude  oU  shall  Include  (1)  liquids 
technically  defined  as  crude  oU  (2)  small 
amounts  of  hydrocarbons  that  exist  in  the 
gaseous  phase  In  natural  underground  reser- 
voirs but  are  liquid  at  atmospheric  pressure 
after  being  recovered  from  oU  well  (casing- 


head)  gas  m  lease  separators  and  (3)  smaU 
amounts  of  non-hydrocarbons  produced  with 
OIL  All  data  reported  pertaining  to  crude 
oU  production,  reserves  and  productive 
capacity  shaU  be  reported  as  liquid  equiva- 
lents at  the  suiface  (excluding  basic  sedi- 
ment and  water)  measured  In  terms  of  stock 
tank  barrels  of  42  U.S.  gallons  at  atmospheric 
pressure,  and  corrected  to  60»F. 

87.  Partnership:  Any  "syndicate,"  group, 
pool.  Joint  venture  or  other  unincorporated 
organization  through  or  by  means  of  which 
any  business,  financial  operation,  or  venture 
is  carried  on,  and  which  Is  not  within  the 
meaning  of  a  corporation  or  a  trust  or  estate. 

38.  Petrolevun  Company:  See  list  accom- 
panying these  definitions. 

39.  Person :  Shall  mean  any  Individual,  cor- 
poration, partnership,  firm,  association  or 
other  business  or  legal  entity. 

40.  Producing  Lease:  Any  mineral  lease 
from  which  production  of  oil  or  gas  Is  taking 
place  or  which  contains  oU  or  gas  weUs  which 
are  temporarUy  shut-in. 

41.  Refinery:  A  plant  for  the  processing  of 
crude  or  unfinished  oils  to  produce  other  or 
additional  finished  or  unfinished  oils. 

42.  Reserves: 

a.  Petroleum  (Crude  OU)  and  Natural  Oas: 
Demonstrated :  Includes  both  meastired  re- 
serves (material  for  which  estimates  of  the 
quaUty  and  quantity  have  been  computed, 
within  a  margin  of  error  or  less  than  20%, 
from  analyses  and  measurements  from  closely 
spaced  and  geologlcaUy  well  known  sample 
sites)  and  Indicated  reserves  (material  for 
which  estimates  of  the  quality  and  quantity 
have  been  computed  partly  from  sample 
analyses  and  measurements  and  partly  from 
reasonable  geologic  projections). 

b.  Uranium: 

Recoverable  Resources:  Those  that  can  be 
extracted  profitably  under  1974  economic 
conditions. 

Paramarginal  Resources :  Those  that  might 
be  extracted  profitably  with  a  50%  to  five- 
fold Increase  In  the  price  of  U,0.. 

Submarglnal  Resources:  Those  that  re- 
quire more  than  a  five-fold  Increase  in  price. 

c.  Coal: 

Identified  Resources:  Specific,  identified 
mineral  deposits  that  may  or  may  not  be 
evaluated  as  to  extent  and  grade,  and  whose 
contained  minerals  may  or  may  not  be  profit- 
ably recoverable  with  existing  technology  and 
economic  conditions. 

Hypothetical  Resources :  Undiscovered 
mineral  deposits,  whether  recoverable  or 
subeconomic  grade,  that  are  geologically  pre- 
dictable as  exlstmg  In  a  known  district. 

43.  Residual  Fuel  Oil :  Any  of  the  foUowlng: 
(1)  Number  4,  Number  6,  and  Number  6  fuel 
oils;  (2)  Bunker  C  oU,  and  (3)  Navy  Special 
Fuel  Oil. 

44.  Second  Party:  Lessee (s)  in  oU  and  gas 
leaseholds. 

45.  Segregated  Shipments:  Pipeline  ship- 
ments which  are  not  conunlngled  and  which 
are  transported  and  delivered  as  discrete 
batches. 

46.  Storage  FacUlty:  A  stationary  facility 
for  the  bulk  storage  of  crude  petroleum  or 
petroleum  products. 

47.  Third  Party:  The  recipient  of  mineral 
interests  as  a  result  of  assignments  of  acre- 
age obtained  from  lessee(8)  in  oU  and  gas 
leaseholds. 

48.  Wholesale  Jobber:  A  person  who  pur- 
chases or  otherwise  receives  a  petroleum 
product  and  transfers  it  to  other  persons 
without  substantially  changing  Its  form. 

49.  "You"  and  "Your":  Your  company. 

For  purposes  of  this  questionnaire,  re- 
serves should  be  reported  regardless  of  size, 
avallabUlty  of  market,  ultimate  disposition 
or  use. 

LIST    or    COMPANIES    RKCXTVINa    CtTESTIONNAIBX 

Amerada  Hess  Corporation,  61  West  6l8t 
Street,  New  York,  New  York  10019. 

American  Petrofina,  Inc.,  60  Rockefeller 
Plaza.  New  York,  New  York  10020. 
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Apco  OU  Corporation,  1000  City  National 
Tower,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73102. 

Ashland  OU  Inc.,  1401  Winchester  Avenue, 
Ashland,  Kentucky. 

Atlantic  Richfield  Company,  616  South 
Flower  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California  9(X)71. 

Beacon  OU  Company,  625  West  Third 
Street.  Hanford,  California  93230. 

Belco  Petroleum  Corporation,  Belco  Petro- 
leum Building,  630  Third  Avenue,  New  York. 
New  York  10017. 

Burmah  OU  Development,  Inc.,  1346  Ave- 
nue of  the  Americas,  New  York,  New  York 
10019. 

Buttes  Oas  and  OU  Company,  622  South- 
west Tower  Building,  Houston,  Texas  77002. 

Caribou  Four  Corners,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box 
457,  Afton,  Wyoming  83110. 

Champlln  Petroleum  Company,  Box  9366, 
Ft.  Worth,  Texas  76107. 

Charter  International  OU  Company  Box 
5008,  Houston,  Texas  77012. 

Charter  OU  Company,  Box  4726,  Jackson- 
vUle,  Florida  32202. 

Cities  Service  Company,  60  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  New  York  10006. 

Clark  OU  and  Refining  Corporation,  8530 
West  National  Avenue,  MUwaukee,  Wiscon- 
sin 53227. 

Clinton  Oil  Company,  217  North  Water 
Street,  Wichita,  Kansas  67202. 

Coastal  State  Oas  Producing  Company, 
Petroleum  Tower,  Corpus  Chrlsti,  Texas 
78403. 

Commonwealth  OU  Refining  Company,  In 
Banco  Popular  Center,  Hato  Rey,  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico  00918. 

Continental  OU  Company,  High  Ridge 
Park,  Stanford,  Connecticut  06904. 

Crown  Central  Petroleum  Corporation, 
One  North  Charles,  Post  Office  Box  1168,  Bal- 
timore, Maryland  21203. 

Delhi  International  Oil  Corporation,  2900 
Fidelity  Union  Tower,  Dallas,  Texas  75201. 

Derby  Refining  Company,  Box  1030,  Wich- 
ita, Kansas  67201. 

Diamond  Shamrock  Oil  and  Oas  Company, 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Box  631,  Am- 
arillo,  Texas  79105. 

Exchange  OU  and  Oas  Corporation,  16th 
Floor,  1010  Common  Street.  New  Orleans. 
Louisiana  70112. 

El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Company,  El  Paso 
Natiiral  Oas  Building.  Post  Office  Box  1492, 
El  Paso,  Texas  79978. 

Exxon  Corporation,  1251  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  New  York  10020. 

Farmers  Union  Central  Exchange,  Inc., 
Post  Office  Box,  St.  Paul.  Minnesota  55165. 

Farmland  Industries,  Inc.,  Box  7305,  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri  64116. 

Pelmont  Oil  Corporation.  6  East  43rd 
Street,  New  York,  New  York  10017. 

Fletcher  OU  and  Refining  Company,  24721 
South  Main  Street,  WUmlngton,  CalUornla 
90744. 

Forest  OU  Corporation,  1600  Security  Life 
Building,  Denver,  Colorado  80202. 

Gasland,  622  State  Street,  Springfield, 
Massachusetts  01101. 

General  American  OU  Company  of  Texas, 
Meadows  BuUdlng,  North  Central  Express- 
way, Dallas,  Texas  75206. 

General  Crude  OU  Company,  400  Bank  of 
the  Southwest  BuUdlng,  Houston,  Texas 
77002. 

Getty  Oil  Company,  3810  WUshlre  Boule- 
va.-d,  Los  Angeles,  California  90010. 

Golden  Eagle  Refinery  Company,  615  South 
Flower  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California  90017. 

Gulf  OU  Corporation,  OiUf  BuUdlng,  Post 
Office  Box  1166,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
15?30. 

Hamilton  Brothers,  Inc.,  1600  Broadway, 
Denver.  Colorado. 

Hunt  OU  Companv,  1401  Elm  Street,  Dallas. 
TexES  75202. 

Husky  OU  Limited,  Post  Office  Box  380, 
Cody,  Wyoming  82414. 
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Kewanee  Oil  Company.  40  Morris  Avenue, 
Post  Office  Box  591,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 
19010. 

Kerr-McGee  Corporation.  Kerr-McG*e 
Bulldmg,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  7310B. 

Koch  Industries,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  2256, 
Wichita,  Kansas  67201. 

La  Gloria  OU  and  Gas  Company,  Box  252|1, 
Houston,  Texas  77001 . 

Lion  OU  Company.  Lion  OU  BuUdlng,  £l 
Dorado,  Arkansas  71730. 

Lone  Star  Gas  Company,  301  South  Hat- 
wood.  Dallas,  Texas  75201.  I 

Louisiana  Land  and  Exploration  Company, 
225  Baronne  Street,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
70112. 

M  &  A  OU  Company,  Box  784,  Wichita  Falls, 
Texas. 

McCvUloch  OU  Corporation,  300  Park  Av«- 
nue.  New  York,  New  York  10022.  ,' 

McMUlan  Rtag  Free  OU  Company,  Tnc,  io 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10016. 

Mapco,  Inc..  1437  South  Boulder,  TulsR, 
Oklahoma  74119. 

Marathon  OU  Company,  539  South  Main 
Street,  Flndlay,  Ohio  45840. 

Martin  OU  Service,  Inc.,  Post  Office  B<^X 
298,   Blue  Island,  Illinois   60406. 

Mesa  Petroleum  Company,  Vaughn  BuUd- 
lng, 320  South  Polk  Street,  Poet  Office  Box 
2009,  Amarino.  Texas  79105. 

MobU  OU  Corporation,  150  East  42nd 
Street,  New  York,  New  York  10017. 

Mohawk  Petroleum  Corporation.  Inc..  240 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco.  Califor- 
nia 94104. 

Monsanto  Company,  800  North  Llndberg 
Boulevard,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63166. 

Murphy  OU  Corporation,  Murphy  BuUd- 
lng. 200  Jefferson  Avenue.  El  Dorado, 
Arkansas. 

National  Cooperative  Refinery  Assoc..  Box 
908,  McPherson,  Kansas  67460. 

Northwestern  Refining  Company.  Post  Of- 
fice Box  9,  St.  Paul  Park,  Minnesota  65072. 

Occidental  Petroleum  Corporation,  10889 
WUshlre  Boulevard,  Loe  Angeles,  California 
90024. 

Panhandle  Eastern  Pipe  Line  Company, 
3000  Blssonnet  Avenue,  Houston,  Texas  77005. 

Paul  Petroleum,  Incorporated,  10000  Santa 
Monica  Bottlevard,  Los  Angeles,  CaUfornla 
90067. 

PennzoU  Company,  900  Southwest  Tower. 
Houston,  Texas  77002. 

Petroleum  Marketing  Company,  807  South 
Xanthus  Place,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma  74150. 

Phillips  Petroleum  Company,  PhlUips  Build- 
ing, BartlesvlUe,  Oklahoma  74004. 

Powerllne  OU  Company,  12345  East  Lake- 
land Road,  Santa  Pe  Springs,  California 
90670. 

Rock  Island  Refinery  Corporation,  Box 
68007,  Indianapolis,  Indiana  46268. 

Southland  Oil  Company,  Box  328,  Yazoo 
City,  Mississippi  39194. 

Southwestern  OU  &  Refining  Company, 
Box  9217,  Corpus  Chrlsti,  Texas  78408. 

Standard  OU  Company  of  Oallfomia, 
Standard  OU  BuUdlng,  225  Rush  Street,  San 
Francisco.  California. 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana,  910 
South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  Illinois 
60605. 

Standard  OU  Company  of  Ohio,  Midland 
BuUdlng,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44116. 

Sun  OU  Company,  240  Radnor-Chester 
Road,  St.  Davids,  Pennsylvania  19087. 

Superior  OU  Company,  Post  Office  Box 
1521,  Houston,  Texas  77001. 

Tenneco  Inc.,  Tenneco  BuUdlng,  Post  Office 
Box  2511,  Houston,  Texas  77001. 

Tesoro  Petroleum  Corporation,  8520  Crown- 
hill  Boulevard,  San  Antonio,  Texas  78209. 

Texaco,  Inc..  136  East  42nd  Street,  New 
York,  New  York  10017. 

Texas  City  Refining,  Inc.,  Box  1271,  Texas 
City.  Texas  '77591.  ' 

Texas  Oil  and  Oas  Corporation,  Fidelity 
Union  Tower,  Dallas,  Texas  75201. 


Texas  Pacific  OU  Company,  Inc.,  1700  One 
Main  Place,  DaUas,  Texas  7S260. 
^>     The  Oil   Shale  Corporation,   10100  Santa 
Monica  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,   California 
90067. 

Time  OU  Company,  6160  WUshlre  Boule- 
vard, Los  Angeles,  California  90036. 

Total  Leonard,  Inc.,  East  Superior  Street, 
Alma,  Michigan  48801. 

Transocean  OU,  Inc.,  1700  First  City  East 
BuUdlng,  1100  Fannin,  Houston,  Texas  77002. 

Union  Oil  Company  of  California,  Union 
OU  Center.  461  South  Boylston  Street,  Lo« 
Angeles,  California  90017. 

Union  Texas  Petroleum,  1411  Broadway, 
New  York,  New  York  10018. 

Vlckers  Petroleum  Corporation,  Box  2240, 
Wichita,  Kansas  67201. 

Shell  OU  Company,  One  Shell  Plaza,  Box 
2463,  Houston,  Texas  77001. 


FUNDING  FOR  NURSING  EDUCA- 
TION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  I  must  take  the  floor  to  express 
grave  concern  about  the  lack  of  funding 
for  nursing  education  in  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1975. 

That  budget  reduces  health  spending 
by  10  percent  while  other  programs  are 
increased  by  more  than  10  percent.  It 
devotes  less  thsin  1  %  percent  of  its  total 
to  health  delivery  and  research,  despite 
the  overriding  importance  of  good  health 
to  every  American. 

I  have  special  concern  for  the  nursing 
support  under  the  Healtl)  Resources  Ad- 
ministration. The  President  has  re- 
quested $45,600,000  for  this  effort  for  fis- 
cal 1975 — $100  million  less  than  in  1974. 
This  proposal  implies  that  the  Federal 
Government  no  longer  will  take  an  ac- 
tive role  in  the  education  of  registered 
nurses — all  this  at  a  time  when  Congress 
is  considering  the  adoption  of  a  national 
health  insurance  program  which  will  cer- 
tainly lead  to  an  increased  demand  for 
nursing  services. 

The  proposed  budget  also  eliminates 
capitation  grants  for  nursing  education 
totally  and  reduces  grants  and  Institu- 
tional assistance  to  $20  million.  This  will 
mean  severe  .cutbacks  in  faculty  posi- 
tions, reduced  enrollments,  and  the  clos- 
ing of  many  nursing  schools  which  can- 
not meet  the  spiraling  costs  of  educating 
nurses. 

The  proposed  budget  provides  no  stu- 
dent assistance  whatsoever  at  the  grad- 
uate level.  In  the  past,  support  was  giv- 
en to  those  who  were  interested  In  be- 
coming educators,  clerical  specialists  and 
administrators.  Reducing  the  support  of 
tiaining  leadership  will  automatically 
lower  the  supply  and  quality  of  persons 
who  train  the  practitioners  at  all  levels 

The  proposed  budget  eliminates  under- 
graduate scholarships  and  loans  and  only 
provides  money  to  phase  out  current 
commitments.  It  assumes  that  nursing 
students  will  receive  aid  through  guar- 
anteed loans  from  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. This  source  is  already  over  taxed. 
To  compound  the  dilemma,  nursing  stu- 
dents come  from  low  and  middle  income 
families. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  budget 
provides  almost  one-fourth  the  money 
which  nursing  support  would  have.  I  urge 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  to 
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consider  a  funding  level  of  $164.6  million 
Instead  of  the  $45.6  million  proposed  by 
the  administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  newspaper  articles  which 
reflect  the  activity  of  the  Indiana  nurs- 
ing commimlty  in  support  of  Increased 
funding  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbc- 
ORo,  as  follows: 

Pboftssor  Aiss  Nussnrc  Aid  Cuts 

OosHKN. — Federal  funds  for  nursing  and 
nursing  education  have  been  cut  drastically 
in  the  presidential  budget  for  fiscal  1975,  at 
a  time  when  the  nation  is  Increasing  Its  de- 
mands for  health  care,  a  Ooahen  College 
professor  reports. 

The  report  was  made  by  Miss  Verna  M. 
Zimmerman,  Interim  director  of  the  college's 
division  of  nursing.  Prof.  Zimmerman  was 
In  Washington,  D.C.  last  week  for  a  meeting 
of  the  American  Assn.  of  Colleges  of  Nurs- 
ing, and  to  caJl  on  Indiana  Congressman  John 
Brademaa  and  Indiana  Senators  Birch  Bayh 
and  Vance  Hartke. 

Miss  Zimmerman  said  a  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  official  antic- 
ipates some  kind  of  national  health  Insur- 
ance act.  The  questions  that  remain  ai« 
only  what  kind  of  program  and  how  soon. 
With  such  legislation  coupled  with  emerg- 
ing health  maintenance  organizations,  the 
health  care  delivery  system  as  the  nation 
now  knows  It  wUl  be  severely  strained,  she 
said. 

NEW    DBICANDS     SKKN 

Physicians  are  not  able  to  meet  current 
national  needs.  Miss  Zimmerman  reported 
from  her  meeting.  A  comprehensive  health 
care  program  will  require  changes  and  In- 
volve new  demands,  she  said. 

The  leaders  of  America's  colleges  of  nursing 
expressed  grave  concern  about  the  deletion 
of  Institutional  funding  for  nursing  edu- 
cation when  the  nation  Is  on  the  threshold 
of  a  new  health  care  system,  according  to 
the  Ooehen  educator.  In  the  presidential 
budget,  capitation  grants,  grants  for  financial 
dlstreas,  and  construction  grants — all  bene- 
fitting nursing  schools — were  completely 
deleted. 

The  loea  of  this  federal  support  wUl  create 
hardships  for  niirslng  schools  In  many  ways, 
Mlaa  Zimmerman  said,  and  pointed  out  that 
new  nursing  schools  will  not  be  able  to  get 
federal  funds  to  set  up  learning  centers. 
Schools  currently  preparing  nurses  will  find 
it  difficult  to  modernize  faculties  and  to  meet 
their  operations  budgets,  she  added. 

PKOCRAM   DSOPFKD 

TTie  nurse  tralneeshlp  program  also  has 
been  dropped  completely  from  the  federal 
budget,  and  scholarships  and  loans  for  nurses 
have  been  cut  to  a  fraction  of  last  year's 
level,  she  said.  Commenting  on  tralneeshlps 
she  said  such  aid  in  the  past  made  it  pos- 
sible for  nine  current  O.C.  faculty  member* 
to  study  nursing  at  the  graduate  level. 

Because  no  funds  are  allowed  for  such 
tratolng  in  the  future,  she  said,  nursing 
l«dershlp  In  the  nation  is  seriously 
threatened.  There  has  been  a  chronic  short- 
age of  highly  trained  nurses  who  are  quali- 
fied to  be  teachers,  administrators,  spe- 
clallsts,  or  government  offlclaU.  she  said  and 
maintained  that  this  shortage  will  become 
more  acute  because  of  fewer  opportunities 
available  for  talented  nurses  to  finance  ad- 
vanced studies. 

Also  needed  are  more  nurse  practitioners— 
nursee  who  have  gone  beyond  four  years  of 
college  for  advanced  training  and  profes- 
sional skills  and  who  can  offer  primary  health 
care.  Miss  Zimmerman  reported  that  at  least 
1000  nurse  practitioners  are  now  at  work  In 
the  United  States. 

She  said  that  for  a  number  of  years  the 
nurae     mldwlvee     In     Kentucky's     frontier 
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nursing  service  have  not  only  practiced  mid- 
wifery, but  also  provided  primary  health  care 
in  the  role  of  the  nurse  practitioner.  Entire 
families  had  health  care  this  way  because 
no  physicians  were  available. 

[Prom  the  Goshen    (Ind.)    News,  March   1, 
1974] 
Nttrsino  Punos  Cut 
Federal  funds  for  nursing  and  nursing  ed- 
ucation have  been  cut  drastically  in  the  Pres- 
idential budget  for  fiscal  year  1975,  at  a  time 
when  the  nation  is  Increasing  its  demands  for 
health  care. 

The  alarming  report  was  made  at  Ooshen 
College  by  Miss  Verna  M.  Zimmerman,  In- 
terim director  of  the  college's  division  of 
nursing.  Prof.  Zimmerman  was  in  Washing- 
ton, DC,  last  week  for  a  meeting  of  the 
American  AssociaUon  of  Colleges  of  Nursing 
and  to  call  on  Indiana  Congressman  John 
Brademas  and  Indiana  Senators  Birch  Bayh 
and  Vance  Hartke. 

Miss  Zimmerman  said  an  HEW  official  an- 
ticipates some  kind  of  National  Health  In- 
surance Act.  The  questions  that  remain  are 
only  what  kind  of  program  and  how  soon. 
With  such  legislation,  coupled  with  presently 
emerging  health  maintenance  organizations, 
the  health  care  delivery  system  as  the  nation 
presently  knows  it  will  be  severely  strained. 

Physicians  are  not  able  to  meet  current 
national  needs.  Miss  Zimmerman  reported 
from  her  meeting.  A  comprehensive  health 
care  program  wUl  require  changes  and  in- 
volve new  demands. 

The  leaders  of  America's  colleges  of  nurs- 
ing expressed  grave  concern  about  the  dele- 
tion of  Institutional  fimdlng  for  nursing  ed- 
ucation when  the  nation  is  on  the  threshold 
of  a  new  health  care  system.  In  the  presiden- 
tial budget,  capitation  grants,  grants  for  fi- 
nancial distress,  and  construction  grants — 
all  benefiting  nursing  schools — were  com- 
pletely deleted. 

The  loss  of  this  federal  support  will  create 
hardships  for  nursing  schools  in  many  ways. 
Miss  Zimmerman  reported.  She  pointed  out 
that  new  nursing  schools  wUl  not  be  able  to 
get  federal  fimds  to  set  up  learning  centers. 
Schools  currently  preparing  nurses  will  find 
it  difficult  to  modernize  faculties  and  to  meet 
their  operations  budgets. 

The  nurse  tralneeshlp  program  has  also 
been  dropped  completely  from  the  federal 
budget,  and  scholarships  and  loans  for  nurses 
have  been  cut  to  a  fraction  of  last  year's  level. 

Commenting  on  tralneeahips.  Miss  Zlm- 
mennan  said  such  aid  in  the  past  made  it 
possible  for  nine  cmrent  GC  faciUty  to  study 
nursing  at  the  graduate  level. 

Also  needed  are  more  nurse  practitioners — 
nurses  who  have  gone  beyond  four  years  of 
college  for  advanced  training  and  professional 
skills  and  who  can  offer  primary  health  care. 
MISS  Zimmerman  reported  that  at  least  1,000 
nurse  practitioners  are  now  at  work  in  the 
TTnlted  States. 


THE  IMPACT  OP  INPLATtON  ON  OUR 
NATION'S  HOUSmO 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  an  editorial  from  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  concerning  the  impact 
of  inflation  on  our  Nation's  housing  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  As  the  editorial 
correctly  points  out,  inflation  and  no 
growth  policies  of  some  municipalities 
are  making  It  more  difHcult  for  the  hous- 
ing needs  of  our  country  to  be  met.  The 
impact  of  high  interest  rates  and  high 
construction  costs  falls  most  heavily  on 
the  young  f  amUlea  of  our  Nation  who  are 
trying  to  buy  their  first  home. 

I  know  many  Members  in  Congress 
share  my  concern  about  this  issue  and  I 
wish  to  commend  tills  editorial  to  my 


colleagues.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

INTLATIOW    AKD    HOT7SINC 

Of  the  basic  necessities  of  life — food,  fuel 
housing— It  is  In  hotislng  that  the  current 
Inflation  is  having  its  most  destructive  ef- 
fects. The  enormous  Increases  In  food  prices 
at  least  seem  to  be  expanding  food  produc- 
tion. The  increase  in  fuel  prices  at  least  are 
enforcing  a  certain  healthy  degree  of  con- 
servation, and  push  us  to  develop  stable  and 
secure  new  sources  of  energy.  But  the  infla- 
tion's effect  on  our  housing  supply  is  pure 
and  unrelieved  damage. 

The  administration  Is  relying  on  tmprece- 
dentedly  high  interest  rates  as  its  chief 
weapon  against  inflation.  The  high  rates  In 
turn  make  the  housing  Inflation  worse,  be- 
cause they  force  down  the  rate  at  which  new 
hoxises  are  buUt.  The  administration  is  aware 
of  this  danger,  and  that  is  why  It  annotinced 
10  days  ago  a  series  of  measures  that  might 
put  as  much  as  SIC  billion  into  the  mort- 
gage market.  But  while  that  gesture  will  be 
modestly  helpful.  It  will  have  no  very  dra- 
matic Impact  at  a  time  when  Interest  rates 
are  the  highest  in  our  history  and  still  cUmb- 
Ing.  The  administration  often  talks  as  if 
housing  construction  were  Important  mainly 
to  keep  up  the  Oross  National  Product  and 
employment.  To  the  contrary,  it  is  Important 
mainly  because  It  determines  the  degree  of 
crowding  in  which  our  chUdren  will  be  living 
for  many  years  Into  the  future. 

Keep  in  mind  that  this  Is  the  decade  when 
the  postwar  baby  boom  enters  adulthood. 
How  much  new  housing  is  enough?  Through 
the  1960s  new  homes  were  b\illt  at  a  rate  of 
about  1.4  million  a  year.  Construction  rose 
to  2.4  mUlion  homes  in  the  record  year  of 
1972.  and  was  over  2  million  last  year.  Cur- 
rently it  is  down  to  a  rate  of  about  1.6  mil- 
lion a  year.  That  is  more  than  the  average 
for  the  19608.  but  it  is  not  nearly  enough  few 
the  1970s.  In  the  19608.  the  number  of  Amer- 
icans turning  21  averaged  about  2.8  million 
a  year.  In  the  1970s,  it  will  be  about  3.8  mil- 
lion a  year — a  full  million  a  year  more. 

In  the  Washington  metropolitan  area, 
there  Is  a  special  factor  at  work  that  makes 
housing  costs  here  climb  even  faster  than 
in  most  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  three 
big  suburban  counties — Montgomery,  Prince 
George's  and  Fairfax — are  aU  deliberately 
cutting  back  the  rate  at  which  new  housing 
can  be  built  for  our  growing  population.  In 
Montgomery  and  Prince  George's,  the  state 
of  Maryland  has  Imposed  sewer  moratoriums 
that  the  local  authorities  seem  in  no  great 
hurry  to  overcome.  Fairfax  Is  explicitly  try- 
ing to  work  out  a  low-grovrth  planning  policy. 
The  number  of  buUdIng  permits  Issued  in 
the  metropolitan  iu*a.  In  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year,  was  less  than  half  as 
many  as  a  year  ago.  This  formidable  drop  Is, 
so  far,  chiefly  the  result  of  the  high  Interest 
rates.  But  as  time  goes  on  and  the  backlogs 
of  approved  building  projects  decline,  the 
moratoriums  and  other  legal  curbs  will  hold 
construction  levels  down  regardless  of  mort- 
gage costs.  The  politics  of  low  growth  Is.  at 
the  moment,  popular  among  suburban  voters, 
most  of  whom  own  their  homes.  Low  g^rowth, 
they  assume,  means  lower  tax  rates  and  faster 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  existing  houses. 
Perhaps  that  is  true,  but  there  are  other  con- 
sequences as  well. 

It  is  worth  reflecting  for  a  moment  on  the 
process  by  which  slums  are  formed.  The  num- 
ber of  Jobs  here  Is  steadily  rising.  As  the 
population  increases,  the  competition  for 
houses  sharpens.  The  rich  buy  back  into  old 
neighborhoods,  and  the  not-so-rlch  are 
pushed  Into  smaller  homes.  The  reduction  In 
standards  of  living  is  under  way.  Big  houses 
get  broken  Into  small  apartments,  and  then 
the  apartments  are  redlvlded  and  rented  by 
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the  room.  TTie  typical  slum  dwelling  now 
in  this  city  is  a  solid  and  well  constructed 
three  or  four  story  brick  house  that  is  dete- 
riorating because  it  contains  twice  as  many 
people  as  It  can  decently  accommodate. 

The  politics  of  inflation  works  differently 
In  housing  than  in  food  or  fuel.  E!veryone 
has  to  go  to  the  grocery  store  every  week, 
and  no  one  has  a  supply  of  gasoline  for  more 
than  a  few  days  at  a  time.  Price  rises  here  hit 
everyone  immediately.  But  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  population,  at  any  one  time,  Is 
looking  for  a  new  home.  Most  of  us  can  sit 
tight,  warmed  by  a  certain  secret  satisfaction 
in  the  knowledge  that  oiu:  houses  might  be 
worth  twice  what  we  paid  for  them. 

Inflation  in  housing  is  an  example  of 
dlscrUnlnatlon  by  age  bracket.  It  works  in 
favor  of  the  middle  aged,  at  the  peak  of  their 
earning  power,  who  already  own  property 
bought  on  a  lower  market.  It  discriminates 
against  the  elderly.  If  they  own  houses  they 
have  trouble  meeting  the  taxes  on  the  rising 
assessments.  If  they  rent  apartments,  they 
stand  In  great  danger  of  being  evicted  as 
buildings  are  turned  Into  condominiums  for 
thoee  who  can  afford  down  payments.  Above 
all,  housing  inflation  discriminates  against 
young  families  who  are  only  beginning  to 
work  their  way  up  the  Income  ladder,  and 
who  have  not  yet  accumulated  savings 
enoiigh  for  down  payments.  The  chief  victims 
of  suburban  low-growth  politics  will  be  the 
voters'  own  children. 

We  have  been  through  this  unhappy  cycle 
before.  Sometime  around  1980  some  eminent 
body  of  experts  wUl  publish  a  startling  and 
dismaying  report  describing  the  spread  of 
slums  through  the  metrop>oUtan  area,  and 
emphasizing  the  profoundly  unhealthy  social 
consequences  of  overcrowding.  After  much 
debate,  we  shall  then  undertake  another 
vastly  expensive  and  difficult  program  of 
Clearance  and  rehabUItatlon.  With  enough 
money  and  determination,  we  might  hoj>e 
eventually  to  arrive  at  the  same  standards  of 
housing  that  metropoUtan  Washington  en- 
Joyed  before  the  Great  Inflation  of  the  mid- 
dle 19708. 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  ECONOMY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Consumer  Ek;onomic  Subcommittee  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  that  I 
chair  has  recently  completed  2  days  of 
hearings  reviewing  the  economy.  In  those 
hearings  we  heard  from  representatives 
of  the  administration,  such  as  Dr.  Her- 
bert Stein,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  and  Dr.  John  Dim- 
lop,  Director,  Cost  of  Living  Coimcil.  We 
also  heard  from  several  private  witnesses. 

The  hearings  had  two  purposes:  First, 
to  review  the  economic  results  of  the  first 
quarter  of  1974  and  make  a  judgment 
about  what  they  mean  for  the  rest  of  this 
year.  The  second  purpose  of  the  hearing 
was  to  examine  whether  existing  Fed- 
eral economic  policies  were  adequate  to 
cope  with  the  twin  problems  of  recession 
and  inflation.  Are  we  doing  all  that  we 
can  to  correct  the  current  economic 
malaise,  or  are  there  additional  new  pol- 
icies that  the  Federal  Government  could 
initiate? 

It  Is  my  Judgment  that  there  Is  a  sense 
In  the  coimtry  that  economic  policy  Is 
Just  drifting.  At  a  time  when  the  coim- 
try is  experiencing  double -digit  Inflation, 
there  appears  to  be  no  coordinated  anti- 
inflationary  program.  At  the  same  time, 
the  economy  suffered  a  recession  In  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year.  There  are  no 
new  proposals  to  deal  with  that  problem 
either. 


I  want  to  confess  quite  honestly  that 
I  do  not  presume  to  have  all  of  the  an- 
swers, but  I  believe  that  we  can  and  we 
must  do  better.  Tlie  country  is  desperate 
for  better  leadership  in  economic  affairs. 
It  is  In  that  spirit  that  we  conducted  the 
hearings. 

Let  me  now  report  to  the  Senate  the 
findings  of  our  hearings.  i 

THE    ADMINISTRATION'S    VIEW 

In  the  first  day  of  hearings  we  heard 
from  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
who  presented  a  relatively  rosy  picture 
of  the  economy.  Mr.  Stein  told  the  sub- 
committee that  most  of  the  economy's 
problems  are  behind  us.  He  predicted 
that  the  real  output  of  the  economy 
would  rise  about  4  percent  in  the  second 
half  of  the  year,  that  housing  would  soon 
rebound,  that  consumer  spending  would 
soon  strengthen,  and  that  prices  would 
"only"  rise  about  7  percent  for  the  year 
as  a  whole.  \ 

The  only  bad  economic  news  that 
Chairman  Stein  made  explicit  to  the  sub- 
committee, was  that  "we  will  probably 
see  some  further  increases  In  imemploy- 
ment  as  the  labor  force  once  Eigain  begins 
to  grow."  He  acknowledged  that  the  April 
decline  in  unemployment  was  due  pti- 
marly  to  a  decline  in  the  labor  force. 

As  I  said  to  Dr.  Stein  during  the  head- 
ing, even  if  one  assumes  that  this  opti- 
mistic projections  will  occur,  the  final 
result  is  pretty  dismal.  The  administra- 
tion's optimistic  picture  is  not  shared  by 
most  of  the  rest  of  the  economic  com- 
munity, a  fact  that  was  brought  out  by 
several  of  the  other  witnesses  that  ap- 
peared before  the  subcommittee.  Let  me 
indicate  what  other  witnesses  saw  bs 
happening  In  the  economy  during  1974. 

ECONOMIC  OTTTPtJT 

Numerous  economists  do  not  foresee  a 
sharp  recovery  in  the  U.S.  economy  in  the 
second  half  of  1974.  The  consumer  shows 
little  economic  strength,  housing  will 
continue  to  be  very  sluggish,  and  even 
business  Investment  may  not  be  as  opti- 
mistic as  has  been  forecasted.  Prbf. 
Jerard  Adams  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Wharton,  Inc.,  for  example, 
told  the  subcommittee  that  real  economic 
growth  would  be  approximately  flat  in 
the  second  quarter  of  1974,  would  rise 
by  1.4  percent  in  the  third  quarter  |of 
1974,  and  would  finally  rise  by  2.5  per- 
cent in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1974.  For 
all  of  1974,  Including  the  5.8  percent  de- 
cline In  real  output  In  the  first  quarter, 
the  real  output  of  the  economy  would  ae- 
cllne.  Professor  Adams'  findings  are  in 
sharp  disagreement  with  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers'  view  of  the  strotig 
recovery  In  the  second  half  of  1974.  Other 
economic  forecasts  reviewed  by  the  sub- 
committee staff,  such  as  Chase  Econo- 
metrics, also  show  either  a  decline  In 
real  output  for  1974  or  virtually  jno 
growth. 

innMPLO  TMENT 

As  you  might  expect,  with  real  outiiut 
In  the  economy  at  near  recisslon  lev|Bls 
we  can  expect  unemplosmient  to  increase. 
Even  Dr.  Stein  acknowledged  that  he  be- 
lieved that  unemployment  would  pnib- 
ably  rise  to  the  neighborhood  of  5.7  per- 
cent by  the  end  of  1974.  Most  priviite 
economists  agree,  although  several  tee 


the  picture  as  getting  somewhat  worse. 
Dr.  Adams  told  the  subcommittee,  for 
example,  that  while  unemployment  would 
rise  to  only  about  5.7  percent  at  the  end 
of  1974,  it  would  then  stay  in  the  6  per- 
cent range  for  aU  of  1975.  The  reason 
for  this  would  be  that  our  real  economic 
growth  was  not  sufficient  to  absorb  In- 
creases ill  the  labor  force. 

Of  course  any  of  these  projections  are 
chancy  and  I  said  so  during  the  hearing. 
I  also  went  on  to  say  that : 

What  bothers  me  about  that  is  not  whether 
the  statistical  prediction  Is  accurate  or  near- 
accurate  but  the  fact  that  we  are  beginning 
to  accept  it.  That  is  an  incredibly  high  rate 
of  unemployment,  and  the  economic  loss  ol 
that  amount  of  unemployment  runs  into  the 
billions  of  dollars.  And  I  Just  do  not  believe 
that  we  ought  to  permit  ourselves  to  think 
for  a  moment  that  it  is  an  acceptable  rate. 
In  fact,  to  the  contrary,  we  ought  to  move 
Heaven  and  earth  to  bring  It  down.  I  do  not 
know  any  way  we  can  pay  our  bills  or  keep 
this  economy  in  any  kind  of  healthy  condi- 
tion with  5  or  6  percent  of  our  labor  force 
unemployed. 

CONSTTMZKS 

The  major  question  In  the  economic 
outlook  in  1974  Is  what  are  consumers 
going  to  do.  I  raised  this  question  with 
Dr.  Stein — he  and  I  had  argued  on  pre- 
vious occasions  about  the  Impact  of  in- 
fiatlon  on  consumers.  In  the  past,  when 
I  had  argued  that  the  consumers  had 
been  hit  so  severely  that  their  real  in- 
come had  been  eroded.  Dr.  Stein  usually 
Insisted  that  I  was  using  the  wrong 
statistics.  He  used  to  say  that  the  correct 
statistic  was  real  per  capita  Income.  But 
In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  real  p>er 
capita  Income  fell  by  a  7  percent 
armual  rate,  so  now  Dr.  Stein  no  longer 
refers  to  this  statistic.  Nor  did  he  have 
any  solid  evidence  as  to  why  consumers 
would  show  strength  In  the  second  half 
of  this  year. 

Other  witnesses  did  not  find  strength 
among  consumers.  Dr.  Adams,  for  exam- 
ple, said: 

Consumer  demand  has  been  weak.  While 
automobUe  sales  have  Improved  somewhat 
recently,  we  cannot  expect  a  general  increase 
In  aggregate  demand  as  a  result  of  consiimer 
spending.  Surveys  Indicate  very  low  levels  of 
consumer  sentiment.  tJnfortunately,  the 
growth  of  prices  has  out-stripped  wages. 
Householders  have  been  squeezed. 

I  do  not  think  that  statistics  show  that 
households  have  been  squeezed,  but  as  I 
said  at  the  hearing,  the  statistics  do  not 
tell  the  whole  story.  Inflation  figures  and 
income  figures  are  to  me  very  deceiving 
In  terms,  again,  of  pe<«)le,  and  what 
really  goes  on. 

What  I  hear  In  Washington  on  what  is 
happening,  as  a  result  of  inflation,  smd 
what  I  hear  from  the  people  out  in  ttie 
factories,  on  the  farms,  in  the  shops — it 
Is  like  two  separate  globes.  I  guess  what 
I  am  trying  to  say  Is,  generalized  figures 
have  so  little  relevance  to  the  individual 
predicament,  to  the  human  predicament, 
that  they  do  not  tell  the  whole  story. 

THE  PBICE    OTTn-OOK 

Dr.  Stein  told  the  subcommittee  that 
prices  would  increase  a  little  over  7  per- 
cent for  1974  as  a  whole.  All  other  wit- 
nesses before  the  subcommittee  strongly 
disagreed  with  this  price  forecast.  The 
Wharton  Eksonomic  Analysis  found  prices 
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Increasing  a  little  over  9  percent  for  all 
of  1974.  Dr.  John  Dunlop,  Director  of  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council,  also  testified  that 
he  believed  the  administration  price 
forecast  was  1  or  2  percentage  points  too 
low.  Dr.  E>unlop  went  on  to  say  he  felt 
the  administration  forecast  had,  in  gen- 
eral, been  too  low  in  the  past  and  that 
he  was  doing  all  that  he  could  to  improve 
their  methods.  Dr.  Dunlop  went  on  to 
say: 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year,  in  the  fourth 
quarter,  the  Increases  In  prices  outside  of 
food  and  energy,  -which  have  already  been 
accelerating,  will  result  In  an  upturn  In  the 
general  rate  of  Inflation. 

In  other  words,  not  only  does  Dr.  Dim- 
lop  see  the  overall  price  trend  as  being 
higher  than  administration  forecasts,  hs 
also  sees  prices  again  accelerating  to- 
ward the  end  of  1974. 

In  addition  to  Dr.  Dimlop's  price  fore- 
cast, the  subcommittee  also  heard  from 
Prof.  Paul  H.  Earl  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity and  Data  Resources,  Inc.,  who 
also  forecasted  price  increases  much 
higher  than  the  swimlnlGtratlon.  Profes- 
sor Earl  said  he  believed  consumer  prices 
would  increase  by  11  percent  in  1974, 
while  wholesale  prices  would  continue 
increasing  at  the  very  high  rate  of  17 
percent.  Professor  Earl  went  on  to  say 
that,  although  he  expected  farm  food 
prices  to  decline  during  the  year,  many 
other  prices  would  be  increasing  over  the 
same  period. 

Retail  food  prices  would  be  rising,  con- 
sumer durables  such  as  automobiles,  and 
many  other  commodities  at  the  inter- 
mediate or  retail  level.  Professor  Earl 
emphasized  that  many  of  the  commodity 
price  increases  of  las^ear  are  now  work- 
ing their  way  througHbe  later  stages  of 
the  production  proces^his  year. 

NEW  ECONOMIC  POUdES 

In  addition  to  forecasting  higher  price 
increases  than  the  administration  this 
year,  all  of  the  other  witnesses  that  ap- 
peared before  the  subcommittee  em- 
phasized that  the  nature  of  the  current 
ioQation  was  that  it  was  primarily  a  cost- 
push  inflation.  Ths  commodity  price  in- 
creases of  last  year,  particularly  In  food 
and  fuel,  are  now  working  their  way 
through  the  production  process  as  well  as 
stimulating  new  wage  increases.  In  a 
sense,  the  economy  Is  experiencing  a  com- 
modity-induced cost-push  form  of  infla- 
tion. All  of  the  witnesses  that  appeared 
before  the  subcommittee,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Dr.  Stein,  agreed  that  the  current 
inflation  called  for  anti-inflation  policies 
that  included  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  agency  to  focus  on  the  prob- 
lems of  inflation.  The  argument  was 
made,  that  although  macro-economic 
flscal  and  monetary  poUcy  are  impor- 
tant, that  the  Federal  Government  must 
also  attack  Inflation  that  Is  generated  In 
individual  markets,  either  by  monopoly 
power  or  Improperly  designed  Govern- 
ment programs,  or  simple  shortages. 

"Hie  testimony  we  received  also  makes 
a  strong  case  for  a  tax  cut  at  this  time. 
The  Wharton  eccmomic  analysis  showed 
that  a  tax  cut  would  significantly  in- 
crease real  GNP.  while  not  significantly 
areravatlng  Inflation  further.  There  Is 
significant  slack  In  the  economy  to  ab- 


sorb a  small  tax  cut  without  appreciably 
affecting  prices. 

When  a  tax  cut  Is  coupled  with  tax  re- 
form, along  the  lines  advocated  by  my- 
self and  other  Senators,  the  impact  on 
the  economy  is  even  more  favorable.  In 
that  case,  the  stimulus  to  output  Is  dis- 
tributed among  those  who  need  It  the 
most.  The  Wharton  study  In  fact  con- 
cludes that  real  GNP  could  be  raised  by 
about  a  half  a  percentage  point  by  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1974. 

There  are  several  other  useful  Insights 
for  policy  that  are  contained  in  the  testi- 
mony the  Subcommittee  received.  Dr. 
Dunlop,  for  example,  presented  us  with 
12  major  structural  reforms  that  could 
be  made  In  the  economy,  several  of  which 
no  doubt  would  improve  the  performance 
of  the  economy. 

The  Information  we  gained  from  the 
hearings  included  numerous  suggestions 
on  how  we  can  improve  current  economic 
policy.  There  are  some  who  think  that 
we  have  run  out  of  ideas  and  that  there 
is  little  we  can  do  to  correct  our  economic 
and  social  problems.  I  reject  this  philo- 
sophical call  of  despair.  What  we  need  Is 
economic  leadership  that  will  pull  to- 
gether the  best  ideas  of  the  country  and 
fight  to  implement  them.  I  Intend  to  con- 
tinue doing  just  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  prepared  testimony  of  Dr 
Dunlop  and  Dr.  Earl  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Dr.  Johit  T.  Dttni-op 
I  appreciate  having  the  opportunltv  to 
appear  before  the  Consumer  Economics  Sub- 
committee of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
on  the  subject  of  Inflation  and  Its  restraint. 
In  accordance  with  your  letter  of  April  26, 
this  statement  discusses  briefly  the  outlook 
for  Inflation  during  the  months  ahead  and  a 
series  of  private  and  public  policies  that  are 
appropriate  to  constrain  such  inflatlofi  over 
the  long  term. 

Although  the  economy  Is  performing  well 
In  real  terms.  It  Is  clear  that  Inflation  Is  a 
baffling  persistent  problem.  It  appears  to  be 
intractlble  here  and  abroad.  Our  CPI  was  up 
10.2  percent  in  the  period  March  1973  to 
March  1974.  The  GNP  deflator  was  up  at  a 
10.8  percent  rate  in  the  flpat  quarter  of  1974. 
Inflation  In  the  CPI  In  Japan  was  28.8  percent 
In  the  past  year  and  13.2  percent  In  Great 
Britain.  In  recent  days,  govemmenta  in 
Caiuula  and  Iceland  have  fallen  on  this 
Issue. 

Inflation  to  1974  and  early  1976  Is  likely 
to  be  a  very  different  kind  than  to  1973.  In 

1973.  Inflation  was  concentrated  In  food  and 
energy:  two-thirds  of  the  rise  to  the  CPI 
was  directly  attributable  to  these  sources.  In 

1974,  Inflation  will  be  spread  more  generally 
throughout  the  economy.  In  such  Industries 
as  steel  and  metal  products,  chemicals,  rub- 
ber and  pla«rtlcs,  machtoery  and  equipment, 
paper,  the  fxill  effects  of  raw  materials  and 
energy  costs  will  t)e  passed  through  to  con- 
sumers.  High  demand,  both  domestically  and 
abroad,  for  these  materials  and  the  high  rate 
of  capacity  utilization  in  many  basic  Indus- 
tries will  Increase  these  upward  pressures 
on  prices  still  further. 

Wage  settlements  will  undoubtedly  con- 
ttaue  to  move  upward  to  seek  to  offset  the 
high  rates  of  tocrease  to  living  costs  this 
year.  Both  union  and  nonunion  wages  can 
be  expected  to  tocrease  as  workers  seek  to 
catch  up  and  as  formal  and  Informal  cost  of 
living   adjustments   become   operative.   The 


climate  for  collective  bargalntog  has  been 
constructive  and.  to  the  mato,  I  expect  It  to 
remain  so.  But  wage  and  benefit  changes  are 
likely  to  accelerate  through  the  year  ahead. 
The  1973  inflation  was  generated  substan- 
tially by  worldwide  developments  in  primary 
products  and  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar; 
the  1974  Inflation  will  be  more  home  grown'. 
The  1973  inflation  was  In  part  reversible  as 
large  crops  in  1974  increase  food  supplies  and 
as  the  oil  embargo  has  ended:  the  1974  to- 
flatlon  is  likely  to  be  permanently  built  into 
our  cost  and  price  structure.  The  1973  to- 
flatlon  was  largely  unforeseen,  but  the  1974 
inflation  Is  more  predictable. 

At  the  start  of  1974  economic  forecasters, 
private  and  public  alike,  expected  the  rate 
of  Inflation  to  decline  steadily  through  the 
rear  Into  the  flrst  half  of  1975.  In  recent 
weeks,  not  only  has  a  higher  rate  of  Inflation 
come  generaUy  to  be  predicted,  but  al-^o  a  less 
satisfactory  cours?  of  inflation  through  the 
year.  The  taflatlon  rate  Is  likely  to  decline 
from  the  10.8  percent  GNP  deflator  rate  of 
the  first  quarter  fcr  several  quarters  as  the 
Inflation  rate  to  food  and  energy  prices  de- 
clines. But  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  in 
the  foiu-th  quarter,  the  tocreases  to  prices 
outside  of  food  and  energy,  which  have  al- 
ready besn  accelerating,  will  result  In  an 
upturn  In  the  general  rate  of  toflatlon.  Pore- 
casters  generally  are  comtog  to  this  con- 
clusion. The  tocreases  to  the  non-food  and 
non-energy  components  of  the  CPI  have 
been  as  follows:  for  the  yeax  December  1972 
to  December  1973.  the  rate  was  4.6  percent; 
for  the  year  March  1973  to  March  1974,  the 
rate  was  5.9  percent;  for  the  first  three 
months  of  1974,  the  rate  was  7.7  percent; 
and  for  March  1974  the  rate  was  11.4  per- 
cent. (See  Table  1) 

In  my  view,  inflation  is  not  merely  a  seri- 
ous problem  for  the  year  ahead,  but  Is  likely 
to  remato  a  naggtog  persistent  problem  for 
otir  economy  for  many  years — not  at  two- 
digit  rates  perhaps,  but  at  rates  so  serious 
as  to  require  our  full  attention. 

L«t  me  now  turn  to  the  issues  of  private 
and  public  policies  appropriate  to  deal  with 
persistent  toflatlon.  I  recognize  that  there 
are  widely  divergent  views  of  both  analysis 
and  prescription. 

As  an  example  of  one  view  of  Inflation, 
the  AprU  1974  Monthly  Economic  Letter  of 
the  First  National  City  Bank  argued  agatost 
any  Federal  concern  with  monitoring  private 
actions  or  government  influence  to  particu- 
lar markets  as  a  means  to  constrato  Infla- 
tion. It  held  that  "Inflation  has  little  to  do 
with  the  structTuw  of  private  markets, 
which  change  only  slowly.  Rather,  [tofla- 
tlon) depends  on  the  relation  between  two 
growtog  aggregates,  the  level  of  monetary 
demand  and  the  level  of  physical  supply. 
When  money  demand  grows  faster  than  real 
output,  the  price  level  ultimately  rises." 

These  views  are  a  mirrored  Image  of  the 
perspective  of  MUton  Friedman:  "...  to- 
flatlon la  made  to  Washington,  to  that 
stately  and  impressive  Grecian  temple  on 
Constitution  Avenue  that  houses  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem. Prices  have  been  rising  at  faster  and 
faster  rates  because  William  McChesney 
Martin  and  the  other  distinguished  men 
who  govern  the  system  have  decreed  that 
they  shall."  {Nevoiweek,  January  20,  1909,  p. 
78.)  The  names  and  the  toflatlon  rates  are 
different  today,  but  the  theory  is  unchanged. 
Let  it  be  clear  that  I  have  no  doubts  that 
monetary  policy  is  a  major  tool  which  can 
restrato  or  stimulate  the  economy;  todeed, 
monetary  policy  and  flscal  policy  are  gen- 
erally considered  to  be  the  major  tools.  But 
I  reject  the  absolutism  and  exclusivity  of  this 
and  similar  analyses  of  Inflation  and  its  anti- 
dote, particularly  for  the  long  term. 

The  experience  of  recent  years,  to  my  view, 
supports  the  realistic  judgment  that  mone- 
tary and  flscal  policies  are  not  sufficient  tools 
by  themselves  to  restrato  effectively  the  types 
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of  inflation  we  have  had,  or  that  the  authori- 
ties to  charge  of  these  policies — In  the  execu- 
tive or  legislative  branch  of  government — are 
confitratoed  to  the  extent  they  can  use  them. 
For  the  present  purpose  it  matters  little 
whether  monetary  and  flscal  tools  are  In- 
herently toadequate  to  deal  with  contempo- 
rary inflations  or  that  the  users  are  Inhibited 
by  practical  considerations  to  their  applica- 
tion of  these  classical  measures.  The  simple 
fact  is  that  monetary  and  flscal  tools  are  not 
enough,  and  we  must  get  to  the  task  of 
developing  other  measures  even  though  their 
contribution  might  be  less  immediate  or 
powerful. 

Another  school  of  thought  stresses  that 
inflation  Is  derived,  or  at  least  made  more 
virulent,  by  monopoly  power  of  certato  busi- 
ness enterprises  and  labor  organizations.  The 
appropriate  reUef  to  this  alleged  cause  of  in- 
flation Is  seen  to  be  more  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws.  Organized  con- 
siuner  groups  to  the  past  year  have  often 
stressed  this  view  to  me,  virging  a  greater  role 
for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the 
Justice  Department.  I  readily  agree  that  a 
more  competitive  economy  In  some  sectors  Is 
desirable.  But  such  policies  tovolve  endless 
litigation  and  uncertatoty  and,  accordtogly, 
are  not  likely  to  make  much  of  an  Impact 
on  inflation  Further,  the  contributions  of 
collective  bargalntog  are  not  likely  to  be  set 
aside  by  the  American  community  to  favor 
of  extension  of  the  antitrust  laws  to  indus- 
trial relations.  In  the  present  setttog,  it  has 
been  the  competitive  sectors  of  the  economy 
that  have  shown  the  greatest  inflation. 

While  not  neglecting  the  contribution  of 
other  policy  tools,  I  would  like  to  stress  the 
need  for  a  whole  series  of  structural  changes 
In  the  economy  and  In  their  relations  to 
government  in  order  to  constrato  inflation 
over  the  long  pull.  These  structural  changes 
take  time  to  develop;  some  are  major  Institu- 
tional changes,  while  others  are  more  modest 
adjustments. 

There  is  need  for  a  central  focus — a  con- 
tlniitog  Cost  of  Living  Council,  or  simllai 
type  of  organization — to  work  within  the 
Federal  Government  apd  to  cooperation  with 
private  sector  institutions  to  explore,  to 
stimulate  and  to  toduce  necessary  changes. 
These  acthitles  are  not  to  be  confused  with 
jawboning  or  preachments.  They  Involve, 
rather,  seeking  to  get  government  and  pri- 
vate groups  to  change  their  internal  decl- 
sion-maktog  processes,  their  habits  of  mtod 
and  thought  patterns,  and  their  responses  to 
their  outside  worlds.  Such  changes  catmot  be 
achieved  by  flat  or  regulations,  but  must 
emerge  from  persuasion  and  hard  experience 
as  a  series  of  new  consensuses,  both  wlthto 
the  society  and  within  separate  economic 
groups  and  tostltutlons. 

I  should  like  to  set  forth  a  number  of  ex- 
amples of  the  type  of  structural  changes  that 
ixeed  to  be  made  In  government,  to  the  gov- 
ernment's relationships  with  various  groups, 
to  labor-management  relations,  and  in  busi- 
ness, all  with  the  objective  of  creating  a  less 
Inflationary  economy. 

CO'/ERNMENT 

1.  The  stogie  most  important  structural 
change  needed  in  government  to  restrain 
inflation  is  a  reorganization  in  the  Con- 
gress to  formulate  coherent  tax  and  expendi- 
ture policies  and  thereby  to  work  more  co- 
operatively with  any  administration  toward 
a  viable  flscal  policy  to  constrain  inflation. 
Many  public  spirited  members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  both  parties  have  been  working  on 
this  matter  for  many  years  and  some  prog- 
ress has  been  made,  but  we  have  a  long 
way  to  go.  We  simply  cannot  constrain  in- 
flation to  this  country  imtll  the  Congress 
gets  Its  flscal  hoxise  to  ordw*. 

2.  There  is  a  need  for  change  to  outdated, 
outmoded  Federal  policies  which  contrib- 
ute to  toflatlon  in  speclflc  todustrles.  We 
tiav©  a  golden  opportunity  now  to  rid  our- 
selves for  the  long  term  of  the  restrictive 


agricultural  policies  of  the  past  30  years  thiat 
were  engendered  particularly  by  the  depres- 
sion of  the  1930's.  The  Cost  of  Living  Council 
m  1972  and  1973,  somewhat  belatedly  per- 
haps, took  the  leadership  in  pushing  lor 
the  elimination  of  many  of  these  restrictive 
practices — planting  restrictions,  import  le- 
strlctlons,  some  provisions  of  marketing  <ir- 
ders,  and  the  like.  The  extent  to  which  ag-i- 
culture  has  been  largely  transformed  to  « x- 
panslonlst  policies,  to  my  view,  is  not  fully 
appreciated.  Yet,  it  Is  extremely  imports  nt 
to  maintain  these  changes  to  order  to  c(  n- 
strato  inflation  for  the  future,  to  rebuJd 
stockpiles  to  provide  a  degree  of  cushi  }n 
from  worldwide  price  and  crop  fluctuatic  ns 
in  the  future,  and  to  provide  further  coui  it- 
ers for  our  foreign  policy.  Regrettably,  th*  sre 
are  already  signs  that  the  restrictive  pr  «- 
tlces  of  the  past  are  returning.  Agric  il- 
ture  Is  but  one  illustration  of  areas  wh  sre 
government  policies  to  encourage  supply,  or 
to  stop  tohiblttog  supply,  are  essential  to 
restrain  price  increases. 

3.  The  tovolvement  of  government  In 
various  sectors  of  our  economy  also  dictates 
a  reevaluation  of  existing  private  polic  es. 
In  the  health  care  bjcca  the  government  lias 
come  to  be  the  largest  purveyor  of  funds  «nd 
now  Is  seriously  considering  new  injectl(»ns 
of  dollars  and  demand  in  the  form  of  na- 
tional health  Insurance.  Its  Interventldns, 
Including  Medicaid  and  Medicare,  essenti- 
ally have  provided  for  cost  passthrough  and 
reimbursement,  with  the  Inevitable  conpe- 
quences  of  unnecessary  services,  inefficien- 
cies and,  consequently,  more  inflation.  It  is 
essential  that  the  government's  Involvement 
to  the  health  care  fleld  be  modified  to  jre- 
straln  Inflation  by  requiring  that  pro^jfc- 
tlve  budgeting  procedures  replace  autooi^tlc 
cost  relraburesment.  That  was  the  purpjose 
and  design  of  our  Phase  IV  health  reg^a- 
tlons. 
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GOVERNMENT    RELATIONS    TO    6PECIAI.    PBO; 
AREAS 

4.  The  relationship  of  government  to  piar- 
tlcular  problem  areas  to  our  society  warrants 
tocreased  attention.  For  example,  desblte 
some  commendable  tonovatlons  to  the  last 
half  dozen  years,  the  fate  of  the  hou^g 
todustry  and  its  fluctuations  from  year"  to 
year  depend  very  largely  upon  general  mobe- 
tary  policy  and  toterest  rates.  There  are 
enormous  costs  of  tastablllty  and  Inefflcljen- 
cles  in  home  bvilldtog  which  grow  out  of  the 
frequent  and  unpredictable  changes  to  mon- 
etary policies.  A  slgnlflcant  area  for  institu- 
tional and  structural  change  is  to  develop 
ways  of  providtog  for  less  violent  fluctuattons 
to  housing  through  variable  mortgage  Imd 
deposit  interest  rates,  as  in  some  other  coun- 
tries, or  other  devices  to  provide  a  flo^  of 
funds  more  stable  for  houstag  with  conse- 
quent greater  efficiency  and  lower  cost^  of 
housing  production.  I 

5.  Another  of  the  major  problems  of  |the 
society  where  the  government  has  a  rol^  is 
the  toterface  between  work  and  school,  par- 
ticularly in  the  age  group  16-21.  Reported 
unemployment  rates  of  17.0  percent  toi  16 
and  17  year  olds  and  11.4  percent  lor  18  and 
19  year  olds,  compared  to  4.9  percent  foif  all 
age  groups  In  1973,  may  altematlvelyj  be 
viewed  as  a  failure  of  the  labor  market;  as 
It  usually  Is,  or  as  a  failure  to  the  educa- 
tional system.  No  amount  of  general  Eco- 
nomic policy  Is  likely  to  make  much  i>f  a 
contribution  to  this  problem  and  attesipts 
to  do  so  will  likely  contribute  to  toflatilon. 
Rather,  there  Is  a  deflnite  need  for  conlsld- 
erable  restructuring  of  the  local  arrange- 
ments made  to  brtog  young  people  of  jthls 
age  group  toto  contact  with  the  labor  maiicet. 
and  for  labor  market  feedback,  in  turn,  into 
the  educational  system.  I 

Incidentally,  to  toclude  these  youtU  to 
our  national  unemployment  flgures.  as  we 
conventionally  now  compute  them,  whether 
or  not  the  person  has  previously  held  a  job. 
Is  also  to  provide  a  most  unsatisfactory  land 


inflationary  todlcator  for  general  economic 
problems. 

6.  One  of  the  areas  of  pulley  most  likely 
to  affect  long-term  toflatlon  prospects  has 
to  do  with  the  Impact  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  upon  the  United  States  through  varia- 
tions to  imports,  exports  and  exchange  rates. 
I  am  convtoced  that  the  major  lesson  of  the 
inflation  of  1973  is  the  reality  that  we  live 
to  a  vastly  more  toterdependent  worla  to 
primary  conamodlties  and  manufactured 
goods  than  ever  before.  One  needs  to  Be  very 
careful  not  to  promote  autarky,  by  restrlct- 
tog  unduly  either  imports  or  exports.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  the  United  States  can  no 
longer  afford  to  be  the  market  of  last  resort, 
as  to  the  case  of  ferrous  scrap — the  only 
country  to  export  ferrous  scrap,  with  the 
consequence  that  our  steel  prices  must  bear 
the  full  impact  of  the  residual  decisions  of 
all  other  countries.  Neither  Is  it  realistic  for 
a  domestic  energy  program  to  be  entlr?lv 
dependent  on  price  policies  of  other  oil  pro- 
ductog  countries  where  those  policies  have 
been  used  for  political  pxirposes.  A  world  In 
which  primary  productog  countries  decide 
to  raise.  In  cartel  fashion,  the  prices  of  many 
other  primary  products  is  a  very  different 
one  than  we  have  previously  experienced. 
Thus,  the  time  has  come  to  equip  ourselves 
with  trade  policies  to  deal  with  these  new 
conditions. 

LABOa-MAN.\GE!i:ENT  RELATIONS 

7.  Today,  an  opportunity  exists  as  never 
before  for  the  development  of  imaginative 
machinery  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
over  the  provisions  of  new  collective  bargato- 
Ing  agreements  to  a  number  of  todustrles. 
Basic  steel  and  railroads  have  reflected  this 
atmosphere.  Yet.  a  good  deal  of  further  con- 
structive work  can  be  done  In  ether  sectors, 
such  as  paper,  maritime,  retail  food,  con- 
struction, newspapers,  and  the  like.  The  frag- 
mentation of  collective  bargatotog  to  many 
todustrles  which  conduct  local  and  reeiouaJ 
negotiations,  with  the  associated  whlpsaw- 
ing  and  escalation  of  settlements.  Is  one  of 
the  prtoclpal  ways  to  which  coUective  bar- 
gatolng  creates  Inflationary  pressures.  Dis- 
pute settling  machineries  which  deal  with 
these  questions,  and  at  the  same  time,  direct 
the  attention  of  the  parties  to  their  funda- 
mental long-run  problems  of  technological 
change,  productivity  and  manpower,  can  be 
enormously  constructive. 

8.  Wlthto  the  labor  area,  one  of  the  most 
Important  structural  problems  for  the  future 
relates  to  the  continued  growth  to  fringe 
beneflts  relative  to  the  pay  package.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  following  1940  It  was  appro- 
priate to  develop  a  variety  of  private  pen- 
sion, health  and  welfare,  and  other  fringe 
benefit  plans.  But  the  'question  needs  to  be 
raised  whether  these  tendencies  have  not 
now  been  excessive  as  one  consitferc  the  cost*? 
of  private  pension  plans  and  as  one  recog- 
nizes that  the  tax  system  tends  to  encourage 
parties  to  put  money  toto  fringes  rather  than 
Into  wages  where  it  might  very  well  better 
serve  the  Interests  of  workers  and  members. 
Simply  stated,  when  funds  put  Into  the  pay 
envelope  are  taxed  at  30  percent  or  more, 
while  monies  placed  toto  certato  fringes  are 
tax  free,  the  tax  system  is  biasing  the  bar- 
galntog processes  In  an  inflationary  manner. 

9.  Various  structural  changes  are  required 
in  collective  bargaining  that  vary  from  in- 
dustry to  industry.  One  Illustration  may  be 
sufficient.  In  the  copstructlon  todustry  it 
is  imp>erative  that  the  owners  set  up  a  more 
viable  working  relationship  with  the  con- 
tractors in  order  to  strengthen  the  manage- 
ment side  in  coUective  bargatolng.  This  has 
never  been  easy  to  do,  since  the  contractors 
feel  that  the  owners  will  Interfere  unduly 
in  the  bargaining  process  and  seek  to  elim- 
inate "contracting  out."  Yet.  In  the  absence 
of  such  working  rleatlonshlps.  owners  often 
tip  the  scale!!  in  favor  of  the  union  side 
by  encouraging  particular  contractors  to 
work  through  a  strike  or  to  work  overtime 
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or  by  setting  completion  scbedulea  and 
volumes  of  construction  In  an  area  which 
can  have  only  Inflationary  consequences.  In 
the  same  way,  the  Jurisdictions  of  local 
unions  or  the  group  Involved  at  the  bargain- 
ing table  may  be  mappropriate  to  represent 
the  best  long-run  Interests  of  the  members 
In  the  area.  International  unions  have  a 
more  general  and  long-term  perspective  than 
local  negotiators  and,  thereby,  should  have 
a  larger  role. 

BT7SINESS    PRACnCES 

10.  One  of  the  most  significant  areas  of 
business  decisionmaking  has  to  do  with  the 
timing  of  Investment  decisions.  The  present 
inflationary  period  has  been  made  very  much 
^rorse  by  company  decisions  no*  to  expand 
•capacity  substantially  In  such  industries  as 
steel,  fertilizer,  paper,  cement,  oil  refining, 
and  the  llie.  The  fraction  of  Cross  National 
Product  expended  on  net  new  plant  and 
equipment  Investment  has  been  lower  for 
many  years  In  the  United  States  than  among 
our  Industrialized  competitors.  The  present 
purpose  Is  to  second  guess  those  decisions. 
It  is  essential,  rather,  to  explore  ways  In 
various  Industries  to  achieve  a  smoother 
fiow  of  Investment  outlays  over  the  future. 
This  Is  a  most  difficult  matter  In  the  frame- 
work of  the  American  legal  system.  None- 
theless, a  more  public  discussion  of  these 
Issues,  a  government-business  discussion  of 
the  capacity  needs  of  varlotis  Industries,  and 
an  exploration  of  the  means  of  financing 
such  expansion  seem  to  me  necessary  In  the 
American  economy  of  the  future.  It  may 
very  well  be  that  In  several  Indvistrles,  such 
«e  basic  steel,  the  prices  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  attract  new  capital  to  the  Indiistry 
may  be  so  high,  and  the  Infiatlonary  con- 
sequences of  such  prices  may  be  so  high, 
and  the  Inflationary  consequences  of  such 
prices  may  be  so  great  for  the  economy  as 
a  whole,  that  other  means  of  financing  mod- 
ernization of  capacity,  such  as  various  iorcoB 
of  tax  and  accelerated  8unortlzatlon  and  de- 
preciation arrangements,  may  be  preferred 
to  constrain  Inflation.  These  Issues  require 
urgent  and  quantitative  review. 

11.  There  are  ocooalons,  also,  when  gov- 
ernment and  the  business  community  can 
work  cooperatively  to  solve  problems  which 
can  contribute  to  inflation.  In  the  economy 
at  most  ttmee.  and  particularly  when  oper- 
ations are  near  capacity,  there  are  various 
bottlenecks,  areas  of  shortages  and  problems 
of  efficiency  and  distribution  wltbln  and 
among  various  sectors.  At  the  present  time 
special  problems  relating  to  railroad  flat  oar 
availability,  the  production  of  steel  for  drag 
llnee.  the  distribution  of  fertlllaer,  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  roof  bolts  for 
undergroimd  coal  mines,  and  the  supply  of 
ferrous  scrap  are  Illustrative.  There  Is  a  role 


for  the  government  In  assisting  to  Isolate 
and  eliminate  such  Inflationary  bottlenecks 
by  providing  data,  by  bringing  together  rep- 
resentatives of  sectors  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  resolution  of  the  problem,  and 
by  other  nonmandatory  means. 

Both  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  and  the 
National  Commission  on  Productivity  have 
been  active  In  solving  these  problems,  but 
both  may  be  eliminated  by  Congressional 
Inaction  The  continued  Identification  of  a 
changing  agenda  of  such  problems  and  work 
with  the  sectors  on  these  problems  can  make 
a  contribution  to  expansion  of  output  and 
supply  without  the  imposition  of  mandatory 
controls  and  can  reduce  pressures  which  lead 
to  Congressional  demands  for  the  relmpoel- 
tlon  of  mandatory  controls. 

12.  In  the  achievement  of  public  objec- 
tives, the  energy  area  Is  bound  to  be  one  that 
wlU  remain  for  many  years  at  the  center  of 
public  concerns.  In  a  whole  host  of  ways 
It  should  be  possible  to  encourage  the  gen- 
eration of  capacity  and  distribution  In  the 
energy  field  so  as  to  minimize  the  Impact 
upon  price  and  Inflation.  In  this  field  as  In 
all  stabilization  matters,  there  is  Involved 
the  delicate  balancing  of  prices  high  enough 
to  generate  adequate  supply  but  not  so  high 
that  they  represent  an  undue  burden  to 
consumers  and  an  unnecessary  Impetus  to 
inflatiaii. 

The  Administration  has  proposed  for  the 
poet  controls  period  the  establishment  of  a 
small  Cabinet-level  agency  to  work  on  some 
of  these  changes  without  the  authority  to 
Impose  mandatory  wage  and  price  controls 
In  order  to  develop  a  lees  inflationary  econ- 
omy. These  illustrations  can  be  multiplied 
many  times.  Tomorrow  and  next  year  there 
will  be  new  and  different  opportunities. 

These  activities  are  not  to  replace  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy,  n<w  are  they  to  provide 
an  excuse  for  less  diligent  macroeconotnlc 
policies  to  restrain  infiatlon.  These  monitor- 
ing activities,  designed  to  promote  Infiatlon- 
restralnlng  structural  changes,  are  to  be  sup- 
plementary and  supportive.  In  some  circum- 
stances, however,  they  may  be  decisive.  Dr. 
Arthur  Okun  has  well  made  this  point,  al- 
though one  need  not  accept  his  precise  ntim- 
bers:  "Let  me  replay  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy  with  perfect  hindsight  over  the  last 
two  years  and  I  don't  think  I  could  save 
you  more  than  a  couple  of  points  on  the  rate 
of  Inflation.  Let  me  replay  agrtciUtural  policy 
and  energy  policy,  however,  and  111  give  you 
five  points."  (Nets  York  Times.  April  38. 
1974,  F.  p.  34.) 

One  of  the  dlfflctatlee  with  tlM  ■tmetoral 
change  policies  here  propoaed  lies  In  the 
faOure  of  the  dladpUna  of  economics  ItMlf. 
Since  the  1930'b  the  preoccupation  of  the 
core  of  economics  has  been  with  macroeoo- 


nomlc  Issues  and  models  of  the  total  econ- 
omy. This  area  has  attracted  the  best  of  the 
younger  generation  and  Is  the  center  of  at- 
tention tn  the  Journals  and  In  scholarly  writ- 
ings. Even  this  body  of  contemporary  theory 
is  not  very  adequate  In  analyzing  inflation. 
Abba  Lemer  stresses  this  point  In  the  current 
Economic  Literature  in  dlsctissing  Keyneslaa 
economics:  "A  new  ball  game  has  been  estab- 
lished In  which  only  direct  Infiuence  on  the 
wage  unit  by  an  Incomes  policy,  as  a  kind  of 
splint  on  the  fractured  price  mechanism.  <^i^ 
restore  a  free  economy  working  at  a  satis- 
factory level  of  employment." 

But  this  attention  to  macroeconomics  has 
not  helped  the  making  of  economic  policy 
very  much,  in  my  view,  or  assisted  In  the 
concerns  over  Individual  sectors  which  now 
require  attention.  The  academic  and  career 
field  of  Industrial  organization  which  treats 
market  structures  and  pricing  decisions,  or 
the  related  fields  of  labor  market  analysis, 
have  languished.  The  result  Is  that,  despite 
a  greatly  enlarged  economics  profession, 
there  do  not  exist  many  first-rate  special- 
ists In  mlcroeconomlc  analysis  equal  to  the 
challenge  before  us.  There  are  only  a  few 
specialists  tn  the  academic  world.  In  businMi 
or  In  government  with  working  knowledge  of 
the  Institutional  structures  and  the  operation 
of  various  Industries  and  markets.  This  In- 
tellectual limitation  has  been  a  serious  im- 
pediment In  the  generatlo>n  of  ideas  to  deal 
with  sectoral  and  structural  problems  that 
are  central  to  any  operating  concern  with 
contemporary  inflation. 

TtM  deficiency  Is  even  more  serious  since 
economists  are  not  well  trained,  or  adjusted, 
to  pay  attention  to  processes  by  which  in- 
stitutions change  or  are  changed  tn  this 
society.  They  know  far  too  little  about  the 
ways  in  which  managements,  labor  organlia- 
tlon,  other  producer  groups  and  government 
agencies  In  fact  operate  and  respond  to  var- 
ious economic  and  political  pressures  or  op- 
portunities. They  specialize  in  predicting  re- 
sults on  the  basis  of  varying  inputs  with  the 
institutions  and  market  structures  un- 
changed. But  a  major  area  for  anti-infiatloB 
policy  concerns  the  understanding  and  in- 
ducmg  of  such  changes. 

A  new  breed  of  analysts  and  public  policy 
makers  Is  required,  with  more  emphasis  on 
imderstandlng  private  decision-making,  more 
emphasis  upon  detailed  data,  more  concen- 
tration on  problem  sectors,  and  more  resort 
to  persuasion  and  cooperation.  The  govern- 
ment is  deeply  Involved  In  private  decision- 
making, like  It  or  not,  and  the  government 
has  many  counters  to  play,  ^;>art  from  any 
mandatory  wage  and  price  controls,  and  our 
Interest  groups  are  ordinarily  sufficiently  will- 
ing to  participate  to  warrant  a  major  etfort 
to  develop  leas  inflationary  poUolM  for  alL 
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TABLE  L-PERCENT  CHAHGE  IN  CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX  AND  SELECTED  COMPONENTS 
IMost  recMt  month:  Mtfch  1974] 
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This  paper  discusses  inflation  In  the  flrst 
quarter  of  1974  and  Its  outlook  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year.  The  framework  follows 
prices  m  a  fashion  parallel  to  the  traditional 
stages  in  the  production  process.  This  view 
Is  particularly  useful  in  analyzing  a  com- 
modity-based Inflation,  and  provides  several 
advantages  over  the  most  aggregate  models 
for  understanding  infiatlon.  The  inflation 
rates  for  consumer  and  wholesale  goods  are 
projected  at  11.1%  and  17.3%  In  1974.  At 
wholesale,  food  prices  are  projected  to  In- 
crease 13.3%  while  a  grouping  of  products 
approximating  Industrial  conxmodltles  in- 
creases 19%.  These  forecasts  in  general  are 
higher  than  those  made  by  most  other  pri- 
vate forecasters  and  by  the  Administration. 
Furthermore,  some  quarterly  rates  of  In- 
flation are  forecast  to  accelerate  In  the  sec- 
ond half  of  1974,  which  Is  at  odds  with  most 
other  forecasts.  The  reasons  for  these  dif- 
ferences will  become  apparent  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  forecast  detail  in  section  IV. 

n.    THE    CONCEPT    OP    FKICmO    BT    STAGES    OP 
PXOCX8SINC 

The  concept  of  stages  of  process  pricing 
results  from  a  belief  that  both  timing  and 
behavioral  relationships  in  the  price  forma- 
tion process  differ  depending  on  the  level  of 
production  being  addressed.  The  basic  struc- 
tural relationships  explaining  prices  are  not 
necessarily  the  same  at  all  stages  In  the  pro- 
duction process.  Also,  the  Interaction  of 
prices  through  the  stages  of  processing  Is 
of  Interest  with  regard  to  their  different  Un- 
'  pacts  on  one  another.  Furthermore,  the  be- 
havior of  prices  has  been  shown  to  vary  de- 
pending on  the  sector  of  the  economy  being 
addressed. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  constructs 
a  set  of  wholesale  Indexes  by  stage  of  proc- 
essing for  the  major  sectors  In  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy. These  prices  are  constructed  by  com- 
bining segments  of  the  regvUar  wholesale 
price  Index,  using  weights  based  on  input- 
output  tables.  Sectoral  price  mdexes  at  the 
retail  (consumer  price  Index)  level  are  also 
available. 

Using  this  data  and  aided  by  the  economic 
appeal  of  this  explanation  of  price  behavior, 
a  sectoral  stage  of  processing  price  model 
was  developed  to  reflect  the  movement  of 
prices  through  the  stages  of  processing.  The 
sectors  Included  are:  diirable  goods,  non- 
durable goods  excluding  food  and  fuel,  food, 
energy,  construction  and  services.  The  four 
levels  of  production  considered  where  ap- 
propriate in  each  sector  are:  crude  (basic) 
materials,  Intermediate  processing,  finished 
wholesale,  and  retail.  In  addition  to  the  im- 
pact of  prices  on  other  prices,  wage  and  mar- 
ket measures  are  also  Included  as  explana- 
tory factors  In  the  various  model  relation- 
ships. 

One  might  reasonably  ask  what  advan- 
tages the  stages  of  processing  method  of 
analysis    offers    In    examining    infiatlon, 
relative  to  other  models  which  are  in  use.  I 
feel  there  are  several.  Including: 

Its  method  of  accounting  for  actual  dif- 
ferences In  prioe  behavior  which  occur 
through  the  stages  of  processing.  The  In- 
dustrial commodity  groupings  Include 
products  and  materials  at  various  produc- 
tion stages. 

Its  consistency  with  the  production 
process,  providing  a  better  structural 
framework  in  which  to  analyze  inflation. 


Its  ability  to  trace  price  movements  Irom 
raw  materials  through  retail  products. 

Its  ability  to  examine  the  self  sustialn- 
mg  nature  of  mfiatlon  over  time,  taking 
account  of  the  fact  that  the  full  Impacts 
of  supply  shortages  and  commodity  infia- 
tlon are  not  felt  at  once,  but  rather  con- 
tinue to  affect  economic  conditions  Into  the 
future.  j 

m.    ANALYSIS    OF    PBICE    BEHAVIOB:     TBS    tiRBT 
QUARTEK    OP    1874 

Underlying  current  Infiatlon  are  several 
factors  of  varymg  degrees  of  Importance. 
The  primary  cause,  presently  as  In  1973, 
Is  a  combination  of  shortages  and  rapid  In- 
flation In  basic  commodities  and  materials 
for  which  there  Is  a  strong  world  wide  de- 
mand. There  are  numerous  other  factors 
contributing  to  present  Infiatlon  Including 
the  gradual  decontrol  of  Industries  siace 
July  1973  and  the  ending  of  controls  on 
April  30  of  this  year. 

Table  1  Includes  the  quarterly  percent- 
age changes,  at  anniial  rates,  for  the  prices 
in  the  sts^es  of  processing  mode|  for 
1974:1.  At  all  stages  of  processing,  clxcept 
crude  goods,  the  Increases  in  1974:1  gteatly 
exceed  the  mcreases  that  were  Indurred 
during  1973.  Retail,  wholesale  fisHahed 
goods,  and  wholesale  Intermediate  goods 
increased  at  compound  annual  ratts  of 
12.2%  29.0%  and  29.3%,  respectively;  dtir- 
Ing  1974:1.  Crude  goods  mcreased  at  a 
compound  annual  rate  of  30.2%  In  li974:l, 
after  actuaUy  dropping  6.3%  In  197$.4.  It 
Is  apparent  from  these  aggregate  stage  of 
processing  Infiatlon  rates  that  tbeife  are 
considerable  Increases  at  lower  sta^s  of 
processing  that  will  adversely  effect  the 
prices  of  products  at  higher  stages  over  the 
remainder  of  1974. 

SectoraUy,  the  same  pattern  generally 
holds,  with  the  highest  inflation  rates  occur- 
Ing  in  goods  and  materials  at  the  lowest 
stages  of  processing.  One  exception  Is  petro- 
leum, where  finished  wholesale  products  dis- 
played the  greatest  Increases  and  crude  prod- 
ucts the  least.  Another  exception  Is  the  food 
sector,  where  inflation  rates  In  1974:1  are 
lower  at  the  crude  stage  of  processing. 

rV.   POBXCAST  DETAn. 

Quarterly  forecasts  of  the  stage  of  proc- 
essing prices  through  the  end  of  1974  will 
now  be  examined.  The  forecasts  provide  in- 
sight mto  the  complicated  natxire  of  infla- 
tion that  exists  in  today's  U.S.  eoonomy. 
They  also  Indicate  the  Inadequacy  of  aggre- 
gate fiscal  and  monetary  policies  for  com- 
bating this  type  of  inflation,  given  the  need 
for  these  policies  to  achieve  employment  and 
growth  objectives. 

There  are  several  critical  elements  under- 
lying the  stages  of  processing  price  forecast, 
Including : 

Impacts  from  the  termination  of  price 
controls,  especially  In  the  construction, 
health  care,  automobile,  and  processed  food 
Industries. 

Contlnuer  supply  sh(»tages  and  price  pres- 
sures In  critical  materials  due  to  a  lack  of 
adequate  capacity  to  meet  the  strong  world- 
wide demand.  Ferrous  and  nonferrous  scrap, 
key  metals  Including  c<9per,  and  paper  are 
the  major  problem  areas.  An  optimistic  note 
Is  provided  by  the  softening  In  the  spiot  mar- 
ket prices  for  metals  over  recent  weeks. 

Moderate  mcreases  in  petrcdeum  product 
prices  as  the  margins  of  these  prices  over 


crude  petrolevim  prices  gradually  return  to 
their  historic  norm. 

Large  mcreases  In  the  price  for  electricity 
due  to  large  cost  Increases  In  the  coal  Indus- 
try as  well  as  other  factors. 

A  dampening  of  Inflation  at  the  lower 
stages  of  processing  In  the  food  sector,  with 
the  price  of  crude  foodstuffs  and  feedstxiffs 
actually  declining  In  1974:2.  April  price  data 
support  this  contention  although  spot  prices 
for  foodstuffs  continue  to  Increase  after  sev- 
eral weeks  of  decline.  Wheat  and  livestock 
prices  have  shown  substantial  declines  over 
recent  weeks. 

Realized  and  anticipated  price  Increases  in 
the  steel  Industry. 

The  assumption  of  gradually  Increasing  la- 
l>^r  union  settlements,  resultmg  In  higher 
rates  of  Increase  In  compensation  through- 
out the  remainder  of  the  year. 

These  elements,  along  with  price  mcreases 
which  have  not  yet  shown  their  full  Impact, 
will  result  m  severe  Inflation  through  the 
remainder  of  1974,  with  a  slight  acceleration 
in  certain  rates  in  the  fourth  quarter. 

The  quarterly  forecast  detail  at  annual 
rates  of  change  is  provided  in  Table  I.  High- 
lights of  the  1974  mfiatlon  outlook  are  given 
l>elow: 

At  wholesale.  Inflation  rates  of  16.7%  for 
finished  goods,  18.5%  for  intermediate  goods, 
and  15.6%  for  crude  goods. 

A  considerable  dampening  In  Inflation 
rates  at  the  crude  stage  of  processmg.  In- 
dicating a  decreasing  rate  of  commodity 
based  inflation. 

Inflation  of  13.3%  In  wholesale  processed 
food,  although  raw  food  prices  change  very 
little.  This  Is  primarily  due  to  the  food  pro- 
cessing mdustry's  desire  to  return  to  pre- 
oontrol  profit  margins.  As  a  result,  retail  pro- 
cessed food  at  home  and  food  away  from 
home  increase  by  18.3%  and  13.1%  respec- 
tively. 

High  Inflation  rates  of  7.6%  and  9.7%  in 
consumer  and  producer  durable  finished 
wholesale  goods  resulting  from  considerable 
cost  mcreases  in  both  materials  and  labor. 
The  consxmier  finished  goods  price  accelera- 
ates  to  a  10.8%  annual  rate  In  the  fourth 
quarter  due  to  expected  automobile  price  in- 
creases on  1976  models,  atx>ve  those  which 
accoimt  for  quality  change.  The  price  of  re- 
tail durable  commodities  is  forecast  to  in- 
crease 4.6%  which  is  considerably  higher 
than  its  historically  expected  mcrease. 

Inflation  in  consumer  services  at  a  8.9% 
rate,  accelerating  in  the  second  half  of  the 
year. 

Acceleration  of  the  inflation  rate  for  non- 
durables  less  food  and  fuel  at  retail  through- 
out the  year.  This  pattern  is  a  resiilt  of  the 
delayed  Impact  of  higher  wholesale  prices 
from  late  1973  and  early  1974. 

The  magnitude  of  1974  mfiatlon  rates  for 
most  mtermedlate  goods  suggests  a  contmua- 
tlon  of  high  Inflation  rates  throughout  1975 
In  flnlshed  wholesale  and  retail  goods.  The 
Inflation  contmues  to  be  widely  diffused 
throughout  most  sectors  and  at  all  stages  of 
processing.  Smce  the  primary  causes  of  to- 
day's Inflation  are  structural  In  nature  and 
closely  related  to  capacity  and  supply  prob- 
lems, these  factors  need  to  t>e  carefully  ana- 
Ijrzed  In  order  to  develop  policies  capable  of 
dealing  with  inflation  of  this  type.  Aggregate 
fiscal  and  monetary  measures  are  Important 
but  still  Inadequate  in  such  an  mflatlonary 
settmg. 
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SUMMARY 

Consumer  Price  Index— All  items 

Wholesale  Price  Index 

Finished  goods 

Intermediate  goods 

Crude  {oods 

SECTORAL  DETAIL 
Food: 

Crude  foodstuffs  and  feedstufls  (EX) 

Intermediate  materials  (EX) 

Processed  food 

Consumer  crude  food  (EX) 

Retail  processed  food  at  home 

Retail  raw  food  at  home 

Retail  food  away  from  home 

Durtbles: 

Crude  nonfood,  nonfuel  materials  for  manu- 
facturing (EX) 

Intermediate  materials 

Intermediate  components, .... 

Consumer  finished  goods 

Producer  finished  goods 

Retail  commodities 

Nonduritiles  less  food  and  fuei: 

Intermediate  materials . 

Finished  consumer  goods 

Retail  commodities 


Note:  EX-Exotenous. 


Percent  change  at 

annual  rates 

Annual 
rate 

74:1 

74:2 

74:3 

74:4 

12.2 

14.8 

9.5 

9.6 

11.1 

28.8 

12.3 

13.2 

10.4 

17.3 

29.0 

8.7 

9.2 

8.0 

16.7 

29.3 

20.1 

17.7 

12.5 

18.5 

30.2 

-11.0 

11.2 

11.2 

15.6 

23.9 

-25.2 

5.1 

5.1 

7.0 

65. 5 

0 

5.1 

5A 

25.2 

21.4 

1.4 

10.9 

10.3 

13.3 

35.2 

31.1 

5.1 

5.1 

25.3 

20.5 

14.9 

10.9 

12.8 

18.3 

15.1 

22.3 

4.9 

5.1 

10.8 

9.9 

11.6 

8.0 

9.4 

12.1 

49.8 

21.6 

21.6 

2I.« 

38.9 

29.1 

23.4 

26.7 

12.5 

19.9 

13.1 

13.3 

13.4 

10.4 

10.1 

11.5 

11.7 

9.1 

10.8 

7.6 

11.4 

13.4 

13.6 

10.6 

9.7 

3.7 

8.5 

6.4 

6.2 

4.6 

31.0 

16.7 

13.1 

9.1 

19.0 

12.9 

11.2 

9.6 

5.7 

9.1 

7.3 

6.0 

7.3 

8.1 

5.9 

Percent  change  at 
annual  rates 


Petroleum: 

Crude  products  (EX? 

Intermediate  products  (EX) ....... 

Fmished  products  (EX) 

Retail  products  (EX) 

ADDITIONAL  PRICES 
Retail: 

Services 

All  items  less  fuel. ._ 

Total  commodities  less  fuel 

Tctal  commoditie!,  less  food  and  fuel 

Total  food  at  home 

Wholesale  finished  goods: 

Total  goods  less  fuel 

Consumer  goods  less  fuel 

Consumer  goods  less  food  and  fuel 

Total  food 

Wholesale  intermediate  and  crude: 

Materials  and  components 

Materials  and  components  less  fuet 

Materials  and  components  less  food  and  fuel.. 

Supplies  (EX) 

Containers  (EX) 

Crude  construction  materials  (EX) , 

Intermediate  construction  materials  (EX). 


74:1 

74:2 

74:3 

74:4 

Annual 
rata 

30.2 

27.4 

27.4 

27.4 

24.6 

143.8 

21.6 

10.4 

6.1 

48.3 

206.2 

0 

0 

0 

88.4 

101.6 

36.0 

19.3 

11.7 

40.8 

8.3 

10.4 

10.2 

10. 0 

8.9 

11.7 

10.6 

9.0 

9.5 

9.9 

14.3 

10.7 

8.2 

9.1 

10.7 

7.5 

8.9 

8.7 

8.7 

7.3 

19.7 

15.8 

10.1 

11.7 

17.2 

16.2 

9.9 

10.5 

9.0 

11.2 

17.6 

9.0 

9.6 

8.6 

11.7 

12.3 

11.4 

9.4 

7.9 

8.5 

23.7 

6.4 

9.8 

9.3 

15.3 

48.9 

9.7 

15.8 

9.6 

21.6 

29.8 

16.0 

16.7 

10.1 

17.9 

25.6 

18.4 

18.3 

10.7 

17.0 

6.7 

10.4 

10.4 

10.4 

fill 

9.7 

27.4 

33.5 

27.4 

15.7 

7.8 

10.4 

10.4 

5.1 

6.4 

19.0 

39.9 

27.4 

21.6 

20.5 

LAKE  TAHOE 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  Mr.  President,  those  of 
us  who  have  been  deeply  involved  in  the 
continuing  battle  to  preserve  Lake  Tahoe 
sometimes  feel  like  the  mythical  figure 
Tantilus — everything  is  just  out  of 
reach.  But  we  canot  abandon  the  battle; 
Lake  Tahoe  csm  and  must  be  saved.  My 
concerns  about  the  future  of  Lake  Tahoe 
are  increasing,  however,  because  Fed- 
eral efforts  in  the  basin  continue  to  be 
fragmented. 

Although  an  amended  version  of  my 
Lake  Tahoe  Environmental  Protection 
Act  Is  now  law,  we  still  have  no  Federsil 
coordination  in  the  Tahoe  Basin.  More 
than  ever,  we  need  to  scrutinize  the  per- 
formance of  the  TEihoe  Regional  Plan- 
ning Agency  as  presently  constituted.  Is 
it  doing  the  Job  mandated  in  Public  Law 
91-148,  the  bistate  compact?  What  sort 


of  legacy  is  TRPA  leaving  for  our  chil- 
dren? Will  we  permit  this  magnificent 
national  resource  to  become  an  Alpine 
metropolis,  choked  by  asphalt,  smog, 
water  pollution,  and  ugliness?  Will  we 
preserve  Its  scenic  qualities  that  have  at- 
tracted people  from  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, throughout  the  world  to  enjoy  an 
uncrowded,  untroubled  visit  amidst 
spectacular  natural  beauty? 

Li  part,  the  lack  of  Federal  coordina- 
tion has  resulted  in  a  growing  contro- 
versy in  northern  California  over  a  pro- 
posed land-for-the-tlmber  exchange. 
The  Forest  Service  has  offered  |10  mil- 
lion in  timber  credits  in  the  Lassen, 
Shasta,  Stanislaus,  and  Tahoe  National 
Forests  to  the  Pibreboard  Corp.  in  ex- 
change for  10,120  acres  of  choice  land 
in  the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin.  The  tract  in- 
cludes a  small  lakefront  parcel  and  ex- 
tends out  about  4  miles  from  the  shore. 


Everyone  Involved  agrees  that  the 
Flbreboard  property  should  be  acquired 
for  public  use.  The  objections  are  not 
against  pubUc  acquisition,  but  are 
aimed  at  the  method  of  acquisition.  The 
reason  is  simple:  Straight  exchange 
would  mean  that  the  16  northern  Cali- 
fornia coimtles  in  which  the  timber  is 
located  would  lose  their  25  percent  of 
the  receipts  from  the  timber  sales.  The 
so-called  25-percent  fund  is  a  statutory 
reimbursement  to  counties  with  large 
tracts  of  Federal  timber,  with  the  money 
used  to  support  schools  and  build  roads. 
The  loss  to  the  counties  in  this  case  would 
be  substantial— $2.5  miUion.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print 
in  the  Record,  at  this  point,  a  table  show- 
ing the  impact  on  the  16  coimtles. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


ANALYSIS  OF  25-PERCENT  RECEIPTS  TO  CERTAIN  COUNTIES  IN  CALIFORNIA.  AS  AFFECTED  BY  THE  PROPOSED  FIBREBOARD  CORPORATION  LAND-FOR-TIMBER  EXCHANGE,  FISCAL  YEARS 

1972-74 


2S-p«rcent  receipb 


County 


Disiwrsed. 
1972 


Available, 
1973 


Amount 

withheld 

for  land 

exchani 


ITi 


Amount 

disbursed, 

1973 


Amount  Id 

be  withheld 

for  land 

exchani 


Wi 


Total 

for  land 

exchange 


Alpine , 

Butte 

Caiaverat 

Lassen 

Mariposa 

Modoc 
Ne»ada."-"IIIIII! 

Ptacar.. 

Ptumas /.. 

ShasU 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Tehama 

Tuolumne 

Trinity 

Yuba 

Total 


$358,500 

325,700 
136.100 

,262.800 
185.500 
488,800 
262.500 
493.500 

.975,800 

.057,000 
605.700 

, 682, 700 
765, 700 
972.500 

.716.600 
103.600 


$366,200 

419, 100 

159,200 

1.990.  IW 

246,200 

1.115,500 

290,900 

568,000 

3,440,400 

1.715.700 

668,200 

4.112,200 

1, 149, 000 

1,137,800 

3, 283, 500 

113,500 


137.500 
"27,066' 


26,600 
100 
14.000 
20,000 
1.000 
12.300 
26.500 
11.700 


191,400 
5.500 
1,700 


$328. 700 
419, 100 
132,300 

1,990.100 
219.600 

1.115,400 
276,900 
548.000 

3,  439.  400 

1,703,400 
642.700 

4,100.500 

1,149.000 
946,400 

3, 277. 000 
111.800 


$55,500 

27,800 

39.400 

23S.400 

39.300 

2,400 

110.300 

172.500 

92.100 

210,200 
212.600 
107.500 
2S3.0Q0 
100.600 
13.200 


$93,000 

27,800 

66,400 
238,400 

65,900 

2.500 

124,300 

192,500 

93.100 
378.200 
236.700 
224,300 
107.500 
474,000 
106,100 

14.900 


15.393.000 


20. 775. 500 


375.300 


20.400.200 


2.070.700 


2,446.000 


Source:  U.S.  Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Mr.  TDNNEY.  Mr.  President,  so  we 
are  faced  now  with  a  choice  of  losing  the 
opportunity  to  acquire  a  choice  parcel 
of  land  which  will  be  important  to  the 
integrity  of  the  Tahoe  Basin  or  reducing 
the  receipts  to  16  coimtles  in  which  the 
national  forests  lie.  Both  choices  are  un- 
acceptable. 

The  best  solution  is  a  direct  purchase 
of  the  Flbreboard  land  by  the  Forest 
Service.  This  would  be  the  quickest  way 
to  finalize  the  transaction,  and  there  is 
precedent  for  a  designated  addition  to 
the  Forest  Service's  appropriation  if  the 
Federal  Government  approves  of  the  way 
In  which  the  money  is  spent. 

Therefore,  I  have  urged  the  Senate  In- 
terior Appropriations  Committee  to  ap- 
prove, in  this  instance,  a  direct  purchase. 
This  solution  is  endorsed  by  the  counties 
and  the  League  to  Save  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  President,  I  reiterate:  We  are 
faced  with  this  uncomfortable  situation 
because  the  Federal  Government  has  no 
coordinated  policy  at  Lake  Tahoe.  And 
for  the  Federal  Government  not  to  act 
would  be  to  compound  Federal  failures. 
I  support  the  $10  million  appropriation 
in  this  case,  because  it  seems  to  be  the 
only  viable  solution  to  a  difiQcult  problem. 
But  all  of  us  who  care  about  Tahoe  have 
been  put  on  notice.  We  must  act  quickly 
and  decisively  toward  a  workable  Federal 
plan.  Tahoe  is  one  of  the  Nation's  great- 
est natural  resources.  We  cannot,  in  good 
conscience,  abdicate  our  obvious  and 
basic  responsibihty  to  protect  an  area  so 
worth  saving. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


COMMODITY  DISTRIBUTION,  FOOD 
STAMP,  AND  SPECIAL  MILK 
PROGRAMS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  3458, 
which  the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

S.  3458.  to  amend  the  Agriculture  and  Con- 
stuner  Protection  Act  of  1973  and  tbe  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1064. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  3458  and  S.  3459,  Ken- 
neth Scholssberg,  Alan  Stone,  and  Mar- 
shall Matz  be  permitted  the  priTilege  of 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  this 
measure,   S.   3458,   which   amends   the 


Agricultural  and  Consumer  Prdtection 
Act  of  1973,  the  Food  Stamp  Act  i>f  1964, 
and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966,  con- 
tains some  seven  provisions.  Part  of  the 
provisions  were  originally  introdtfbed  in 
the  Senate  and  sent  to  the  Coilimittee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  by  tihe  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Young)  ,  and  others  were  originally 
Introduced  by  myself. 

The  committee  saw  fit  to  combine  them 
into  one  package  which  is  the  measure 
now  before  us. 

It  is  my  recollection  that  the  com- 
mittee reported  the  bill  with  only  one 
or  two  dissenting  votes.  It  was  over- 
whelmingly endorsed  on  a  bipartisan 
basis  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Before  I  proceed  with  an  explanation 
of  the  seven  points  contained  in  the  bill, 
I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
majority  whip,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd),  the  distinguished  assistant  Re- 
publican leader,  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Griffin),  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater)  ,  who  made  possible  the  con- 
sideration of  this  measure,  as  well  as  S. 
3459  which  win  come  next  and  in  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Case)   is  interested. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  at 
this  time.  If  I  may,  to  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern) 
for  the  extraordinary  leadership  he  has 
shown  in  these  matters.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  be  associated  with  him  both  on  the 
food  stamp  bill  and  the  school  lunch 
program  bill. 

The  country  and  particularly  the 
beneficiaries  of  these  programs  are 
greatly  indebted  to  the  work  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  words.  Let  me  say 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  the 
author  of  the  provision  In  the  law  now 
and  the  extension  we  are  asking  for  is  In- 
cluded in  S.  3459,  which  would  make 
available  reduced  price  limches  for  chil- 
dren above  the  poverty  level  but  from 
low-Income  families  who  have  been  hit 
the  hardest  by  inflation.  The  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  was  over- 
whelming In  its  support  of  the  Senator's 
proposal.  I  am  very  happy  to  have  his 
support  for  this  provision,  now  that  it  has 
reached  the  floor.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  intervention. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sisk 
unanimous  consent  that  a  member  of 
my  staff,  Mr.  Charles  Black,  have  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  discus- 
sion of  this  measure.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  S. 
3458  which  amends  the  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973,  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  and  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966,  has  seven  provi- 
sions. 

Simply,  it  will: 

First.  Make  permanent  and  manda- 
tory the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 


Agriculture  to  purchase  agricultural 
commodities  that  are  not  in  surplus  sup- 
ply for  donation  to  the  child  nutrition. 
Institutional  feeding,  supplemental  feed- 
ing, disaster  reUef  programs,  and  other 
traditional  recipients  of  commodities. 

Second.  Permit  the  continuation  of  the 
family  commodity  distribution  progrsun 
until  July  1,  1976,  for  families  on  In- 
dian reservations  not  requesting  the 
food  stamp  program. 

Third.  Authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  States,  or  the  governing 
bodies  of  Indian  tribes  to  administer  the 
food  stamp  program  on  behalf  of  Indians 
living  on  a  reservation  when  the  tribe 
switches  from  the  family  commodity  pro- 
gram to  food  stamps. 

Fourth.  Provide  that  no  regulations 
affecting  the  administration  of  the  food 
stamp  program  on  Indian  reservations 
would  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture without  prior  "bonsultation  with 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
tribes  affected. 

Fifth.  Require  the  payment  of  100  per- 
cent of  the  administrative  costs  of  the 
food  stamp  program  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions. 

Sixth.  Authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  pay  State  agencies  62.5 
percent  of  all — instead  of  part  of — the 
administrative  costs  of  the  food  stamp 
program. 

Seventh.  Provide  a  5-cent-per-half- 
pint  minimum  rate  for  reimbursement 
for  the  special  milk  program  with  a  re- 
quirement that  this  amount  be  adjusted, 
annually  each  year  to  reflect  any  In- 
creased costs — traditionally,  the  mini- 
mum rate  has  been  4  cents. 

These  provisions,  Mr.  President,  are  of 
vital  importance  to  programs  which 
reach  over  40  million  Americans.  ^ 

The  authority  granted  to  the  "Sfecre- 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  purchase  com- 
modities on  the  open  market  when  they 
are  not  in  surplus  will  Insure  that  the 
Nation's  nutrition  programs  will  con- 
tinue to  operate  beyond  July  1.  If  we  do 
not  act  to  extend  the  authority  under 
which  we  are  currently  operating,  many 
nutrition  programs  will  terminate  in  less 
th£m  two  months. 

Just  1  week  ago  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  sent  out  notices  to  over  8,500 
institutions  stating  simply: 

The  Department  of  Agrlcult\ire  expects 
few.  tf  any.  food  surpluses  In  the  next  fiscal 
year,  and  thus  will  not  have  commodltlea  to 
donate  to  Institutions. 

There  is  no  mention  of  any  substitute 
reimbursement. 

The  situation  would  not  be  much 
brighter  for  our  Nation's  schools,  sup- 
plemental feeding  programs,  amd  disas- 
ter victims. 

This  bill  would  also  allow  Indian  res- 
ervations an  extra  2  years  to  switch 
from  the  family  commodity  program  to 
the  food  stamp  program. 

Indian  reservations  have  been  relying 
upon  USDA  food  ccHnmodlties  for  gen- 
erations. Retail  food  stores  on  Indian 
reservations  are  few  and  far  between.  In 
many  Instances,  people  must  travd  60 
miles  or  more  over  unpaved  roads  to 
reach  the  closest  store,  with  supermso"- 
kets  being  even  further.  Public  trans- 
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portatlon  on  many  of  these  reservations 
Is  nonexistent. 

Many  Indians  do  not  speak  English, 
making  CXitreach  and  education  more 
difficult. 

The  effect  of  these  circumstances,  it 
seems  clear,  is  to  make  it  "Impossible  or 
impracticable"  to  Institute  a  food  stamp 
program  by  July  1  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions. 

When  the  reservations  do  switch  to  the 
food  stamp  program,  they  will  have  the 
option  of  who  will  administer  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  last  major  provision  would  reim- 
burse the  States  and  local  governments 
that  administer  the  food  stamp  program 
62.5  percent  of  all  the  administrative 
costs  of  the  food  stamp  program.  Cur- 
rently, the  Federal  Government  reim- 
burses the  States  62.5  percent  of  some 
functions  and  nothing  for  all  others.  This 
averages  out  at  28  percent  overall. 

With  a  nationwide  food  stamp  pro- 
gram commencing  July  1,  it  is  especially 
important  to  consider  the  financial  bur- 
den placed  on  the  States  and  counties. 
Many  poorer  counties  which  now  oper- 
ate a  family  commodity  distribution  pro- 
gram do  so  because  they  cannot  afford 
the  administrative  cost  of  operating  a 
food  stamp  program. 

Although  the  food  stamp  program  is 
more  costly  to  administer  than  the  fam- 
ily commodity  program,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  reimburses  the  States  an 
average  of  54  percent  of  the  administra- 
tive cost  of  the  family  commodity  distri- 
bution program — but  only  an  average  of 
28  percent  of  the  cost  of  administering 
the  food  stamp  program.  The  Depart- 
ment's reimbursement  for  the  adminis- 
trative cost  of  the  family  commodity  pro- 
gram is  derived  from  an  operating  ex- 
pense fimd  set  up  to  assist  poorer  coun- 
ties In  meeting  the  administrative  ex- 
pense of  this  program.  There  Is  no  com- 
parable fund  to  aid  jxwrer  counties  in 
the  administration  of  the  food  stamp 
program. 

Counties  which  paid  nothing  or  very 
little  of  the  administrative  cost  of  the 
family  conmiodlty  distribution  program 
will  have  to  pay  72  percent  of  the  admin- 
istrative cost  of  the  food  stamp  program. 
In  Texas,  for  example,  the  State  and  lo- 
cal share  of  the  cost  of  administering  the 
family  commodity  distribution  program 
was  1859,117,  20  percent;  in  fiscal  year 
1975,  that  figure  will  Increase  to  $15,400.- 
000  to  administer  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram—72  percent. 

In  addition,  as  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram has  grown,  it  ha«  become  Increas- 
ingly complex  to  administer.  Some  State 
programs  are  now  using  automatic  data 
processing  techniques,  even  though  the 
States  are  not  reimbursed  for  the  costs  of 
data  processing  equipment  and  person- 
nel. The  food  stamp  program  requires 
a  central  State  administrative  office  with 
personnel,  rent  and  supply  costs — none  of 
which  are  now  federally  reimbursable. 

The  larger  food  stamp  program  will 
also  present  more  opportimlties  for  the 
theft  and  fraud  unless  the  States  are 
able  to  hire  sufficient  investigators  and 
security  personnel.  States  now  receive  no 
reimbursement  at  all  for  seciirlty  costs, 
and  not  enough  for  Investigators  to  keep 
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ineligible  persons  from  receiving  food 
stamps. 

Finally,  increasing  the  special  milk 
prc^ram  reimbursement  from  4  to  5 
cents  per  half  pint  is  to  cover,  in  part, 
the  75-percent  increase  in  the  cost  of 
mik  which  has  taken  place  over  the  last 
20  years. 

The  approximate  4  cents  per  half  pint 
Federal  reimbursement  for  milk  for- 
merly covered  nearly  the  entire  cost  of 
the  milk.  This  reimbursement  allowed 
the  school  to  provide  the  milk  free  to 
children,  or  to  charge  a  minimum 
amount.  Recently,  however,  the  in- 
creased milk  cost  has  been  passed  along 
to  schoolchildren.  This  is  one  reason 
why  participation  in  this  program,  which 
Is  intended  to  make  whole  fluid  rnwy 
available  to  all  American  schoolchildren, 
has  intermittently  decreased  over  the 
years,  while  school  attendance  has 
increased. 

The  1-cent  Increase  provided  by  the 
bm  should  be  extremely  helpful  to 
schools  at  the  local  level.  The  increase 
will  allow  schools  to  make  more  milk 
available  to  schoolchildren  at  a  slightly 
reduced  rate. 

Mr.  President,  these  amendments  are 
intended  to  insure  the  integrity  of  the 
nutrition  programs  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans have  come  to  rely  ui3on  for  a  nu- 
tritionally adequate  diet.  They  are  tech- 
nical In  nature.  None  of  the  amendments 
expand  the  scope  of  any  program  or  in- 
crease the  nimaber  of  participants. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  long  been  my 
view  that  these  nutritional  programs 
that  add  to  the  health  and  strength  of 
the  American  people  probably  return 
more  dividends  per  dollar  invested  than 
any  other  Federal  program.  I  believe  that 
the  provisions  I  have  Just  outlined  are 
of  vital  importance  to  the  program,  a 
program  that  now  contributes  to  the  nu- 
tritional health  of  some  40  million 
Americans. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  endorse- 
ment of  this  measure  In  the  Senate  will 
be  as  overwhelming  as  It  was  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  stiggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRBSIDINQ  OFFICER.  On  whoee 
time? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  be  charged  to  the  time  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Will  the  Senator 
agree  that  the  time  be  taken  equally 
from  both  sides  on  the  bill? 
Mr.  HELMS.  Of  course. 
The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  im- 
animous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  caU  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 


estry reported  a  comprehensive  school 
lunch  and  child  nutrition  bill,  which  was 
subsequently  enacted  into  law.  It  was  my 
feeling  that  the  legislation  represented 
an  extended  effort  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment into  the  area  of  school  lunches 
and  child  nutrition  and  I  was  hopeful 
that  the  States  and  localities  would  now 
begin  to  make  an  effort  to  expand  their 
own  contribution  to  these  programs. 

Also,  during  1973,  Congress  extended 
the  food  stamp  authority  for  anottier  4 
years  and  enacted  Eimendments  which 
will  result  in  a  doubling  or  tripling  of 
the  Federal  expenditures  for  food  stamps 
within  the  next  2  years. 

However,  we  are  again  being  asked  to 
increase  the  Federal  expenditures  in 
these  areas  of  school  lunch,  and  child  nu- 
trition and  food  stamps  Just  a  few  short 
months  later. 

The  administration  requested  a  1-year 
extension  of  the  authority  to  purchase 
nonsurplus  foods  for  cliild  nutrition,  in- 
stitutional feeding,  supplemental  feed- 
ing, and  disaster  relief  programs.  Not 
only  did  our  committee  reject  this  rea- 
sonable request  in  order  to  give  the  ad- 
ministration more  time  to  prepare  its 
own  program,  but  S.  3458  makes  per- 
manent and  mandatory  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  purchase 
nonsurplus  agricultural  commodities  for 
these  feeding  programs. 

In  addition,  S.  3458  increases  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  administrative  costs  for  the 
food  stamp  program  from  approximately 
50  percent,  at  the  present  time,  to  62% 
percent.  This  means  that  if  this  legisla- 
tion is  adopted,  not  only  will  the  Federal 
Government  be  paying  tdl  of  the  cost  of 
the  food  stamps  themselves,  but  will  be 
paying  almost  two-thirds  of  the  admin- 
istrative costs  as  well.  It  does  not  seem 
to  me  too  much  to  ask  the  States  and  lo- 
calities to  continue  to  pay  at  least  haU 
of  the  administrative  costs  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
opposing  the  passage  of  S.  3458. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  aware  that  a 
strong  appeal  can  be  made  any  time  we 
discuss  nutrition,  food  stamps,  and  the 
like.  Elmotion  can  be  Injected  into  the 
discussion  and  certainly  none  of  us 
wants  either  malnutrition  or  starvation 
in  this  country.  But  that  does  not  ex- 
cuse us  from  exercising  the  utmost  care 
to  limit  these  payments  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  those  unable  to  provide  it  for 
themselves.  The  commodity  program 
originated  during  the  days  when  we  had 
surpluses  piled  up,  when  the  Federal 
Government  was  the  owner  of  a  great 
deal  of  food,  and  so  this  was  distributed 
as  surplus  for  the  commodity  program. 
Later  on  authority  was  extended  to  buy 
foods  that  were  not  in  siirplus  and  dis- 
tributed to  carry  on  the  same  program. 
I  think  there  is  a  serious  question 
about  the  efficiency  of  the  latter  pro- 
posal. If  the  Federal  Government  makes 
the  decisions,  does  the  buying,  owns  the 
surplus,  and  In  some  cases  stores  it,  as 
well  as  transports  it,  it  is,  to  say  the 
least,  a  bit  cumbersome. 

There  are  those  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, including  the  executive  branch, 
who  felt  cash  should  be  provided  in  lieu 
thereof.   The   matter   remained   unre- 
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solved.  The  administration  took  the 
position.  "Well,  in  that  case,  we  will  ex- 
tend the  existing  program  for  a  year." 

The  bill  does  not  extend  it  for  a  year, 
and  provide  an  opportunity  to  give  fur- 
ther attention  to  this  matter,  but  makes 
It  permanent. 

This  bill,  in  effect,  puts  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  grocery  business.  In  oppos- 
ing it,  I  am  not  opposing  feeding  the 
hungry  or  taking  care  of  the  unfortu- 
nate. I  Just  say  there  is  a  better  way  to 
do  it.  a  more  efficient  way  than  is  pro- 
vided in  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  before  this 
matter  finally  becomes  law,  further  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  it^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.         

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator wlU  state  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
is  now  open  for  amendment.  Is  that 
correct?  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  amendment.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
tunendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dlsp>ensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
•  objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  RxcoRD  Is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bUl.  adi 
new  section  as  foUows: 

(a)  The  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  as  amend- 
ed Is  amended  by  Inserting  In  section  6  there- 
of the  foUowlng : 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  a  household  shall  not  participate  In 
the  food  stamp  program  while  Ita  principal 
wage-earner  Is,  on  account  of  a  labor  dispute 
to  which  be  Is  a  party  or  to  which  a  labor 
organization  of  which  he  Is  a  member  Is  a 
party,  on  strike:  ProviiUi.  That  such  Inellgl- 
blUty  shall  not  apply  to  any  household  that 
was  eligible  for  and  participating  In  the  food 
stamp  program  Immediately  prior  to  the  start 
of  such  strike,  dispute,  or  other  similar  action 
m  which  any  member  of  such  household  en- 
gages: Provided  further.  That  such  Ineligi- 
bility shall  not  apply  to  any  household  If  any 
of  Its  members  Is  subject  to  an  employer's 
lockout." 

(b)  Section  3  of  such  Act  Is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(o)  The  term  'labor  organisation'  means 
any  organization  of  any  kind,  or  any  agency 
or  employee  representation  committee  or 
plan.  In  which  employees  participate  and 
which  exists  for  the  purpose.  In  whole  or  in 
part,  of  dealing  with  employers  concerning 
grievances,  labor  disputes,  wages,  rates  of  pay. 
hours  of  employment,  or  condition  of  work. 

"(p)  The  term  'strike"  Includes  any  strike 
or  other  concerted  stoppage  of  work  by  em- 
ployees (Including  a  stoppage  by  reason  of 


the    expiration    of    a    coUectlve-bargalnlng 
agreement) ." 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this  bill, 
which  is  being  managed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota,  will 
obviously  substantially  increase  the  cost 
of  the  food  stamp  program  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  by  increasing  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  administering 
the  program  from  50  percent  to  62.5  per- 
cent. 

Whatever  merit  thi$  proposal  may 
have,  we  must  nevertheless  view  it  in  the 
context  of  the  economic  situation  con- 
fronting this  Government  and  this  Na- 
tion. 

Every  increase  in  Federal  expenditures 
for  any  program  adds  to  the  mushroom- 
ing Federal  deficit  and  further  fuels  the 
fires  of  spiraling  inflation  plaguing  the 
American  people.  I  feel  that  we  can  adopt 
this  provision  incresislng  the  cost  of  the 
food  stamp  program  to  the  taxi>ayers 
(mly  If  we  are  willing  to  make  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  the  program  in  some 
other  area. 

With  that  purpose  in  mind,  I  offer,  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Bartlbtt)  ,  this  amendment  to 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  to  prohibit 
employed  workers  who  qualify  for  the 
program  only  because  of  their  partici- 
pation in  a  strike  from  receiving  bene- 
flts  under  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  is  short  and  I 
know  the  Senator  from  SouUi  Dakota 
desires  to  catch  a  plane,  so  I  shall  not 
prolong  the  discussion.  No  Senator  needs 
an  explanaticm  of  the  amendment.  I  have 
submitted  it  on  two  other  occasions  dur- 
ing this  session.  The  amendment  simply 
prohibits  the  distribution  of  food  stcunps 
to  any  household  where  the  head  of  the 
household  is  engaged  in  a  labor  strike. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a 
statement  that  I  had  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ORD  on  July  31,  1973. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ADDmoNAX,  ViKWS 

I  agree  with  many  of  the  provisions  Ot  this 
blU  relating  to  farm  commodity  programs. 
I  view  the  bill  as  an  Improvement  over  the 
existing  Agriculture  Act.  It  seeks  to  give  the 
nation's  farmers  assistance  they  need  to  con- 
tinue to  Increase  their  mcome  while  provid- 
ing Americans  with  an  adequate  food  supply. 
Given  proper  admlnlrtrmtlon.  It  could  pn^ 
vide  some  opportunity  for  relief  to  the  na- 
tion's taxpayers  by  providing  for  reduction 
In  the  cost  to  the  government  of  the  farm 
program — assiimlng  production  and  price 
projections  will  be  accurately  made. 

I  will  support  this  bill  on  the  Floor  of  the 
Senate  because  I  am  convinced  that,  overall. 
It  wUl  be  beneficial  to  the  nation's  farmers 
and  taxpayers.  I  must  dissent,  however,  from 
two  decisions  of  the  Committee  on  matters 
which  are  part  of  the  blU,  but  are  colAteral 
to  the  farm  program: 

1.  The  bUl  authorizes  open-end  appropria- 
tions for  five  years  for  the  Pood  Stamp  Pro- 
gram. The  Coxxmilttee  declined  to  adopt  an 
amendment  which  would  prohibit  the  dis- 
tribution of  food  stamps  to  any  household 
where  the  bead  of  the  household  is  engaged 
In  a  labor  strike.  I  supported  this  amend- 
ment and  dissent  from  the  Committee's  de- 
cision not  to  Include  It  In  the  Pood  Stamp 
Program  authorisation. 

According  to  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Oeneral  Ac- 


counting Office  the  current  provisions  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  do  not  permit  the  exclusion 
of  strikers  from  the  Food  Stamp  Program, 
so  long  as  they  register  for  employment  and 
accept  work  at  any  plant  or  site  not  subject 
to  a  strike  (See  letter  below) .  The  practical 
effect  of  this  is  to  make  almost  all  strikers 
eligible  to  receive  food  stamps,  since  few  are 
offered  employment'  elsewhere  during  the 
relatively  brief  period  of  a  strike.  Because 
few  such  offers  are  received,  most  strlketti 
escape  the  requirement  of  the  law  to  accept 
work  elsewhere  when  offered,  and  thus  they 
do  not  forfeit  the  right  to  receive  food 
stamps. 

The  Food  Stamp  Program  was  established 
m  1964  to  help  provide  an  adequate  diet  for 
those  Americans  whose  Incomes  are  below 
the  poverty  level  due  to  their  Inability  to 
work.  It  has  done  a  great  deal  for  needy 
Americans  ssd  I  support  Its  operation  on 
behalf  of  the  truly  needy  of  our  society — 
but  only  the  truly  needy  who  are  unable  to 
support  themselves. 

Congress  Included  a  work  requirement  In 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  which  makes  It  plain 
that  the  congressional  Intent  In  designing 
the  Food  Stamp  Program  was  that  It  should 
not  benefit  those  who  refuse  to  work. 

Congress  has  faUed,  however,  specifically 
to  prohibit  employed  workers,  who  qualify 
for  the  program  only  because  of  their  par- 
ticipation In  a  strike,  from  receiving  benefits 
\inder  the  program.  The  Interests  of  the 
American  consumer  and  taxpayer,  and  the 
maintenance  of  our  system  of  free  collective 
bargaining,  demand  that  such  a  prohibition 
be  established. 

Free  coUectlve  bargaining  has  been  choaen 
by  Congress  as  the  system  at  labor-manage- 
ment negotiation  best  able  to  prcnnote  eco- 
nomic BtabUlty  and  avoid  Industrial  strife. 
This  system  protects  the  rights  and  Interests 
of  workers,  companies,  and  consumers.  The 
imperative  fundamental  premise  of  free  col- 
lective bargaining  Is  absolute  government 
neutrality  In  the  labor-management  contest. 
WhUe  the  government  acts  to  oversee  and 
referee  the  process,  the  results  of  the  contest 
are  determined  by  the  Independent  bargatn- 
tng  strengths  of  the  parties 

Public  assistance  to  either  side  in  a  labor 
dispute  violates  the  concept  of  free  coUectlve 
bargaining  and  violates  the  rights  of  the  op- 
posing party.  PubUc  assistance  in  the  form 
of  the  distribution  of  food  stamps  to  strikers' 
households  has  the  undeniable  effect  of  giv- 
ing a  distinct  economic  advantage  to  tbs 
imlon  In  the  collective  bargaining  contest. 

The  duration  of  strlkss  has  Increased  sig- 
nlflcantly  since  the  advent  of  welfare  pay- 
ments to  strikers.  To  continue  to  make  these 
payments  wUl  only  fuel  this  trend,  thus 
bringing  more  pressures  on  our  already 
troubled  economy  and  further  undermining 
the  principles  of  free  coUectlve  bargaining 
which  Is  so  vital  to  the  American  free  enter- 
prise system. 

In  this  era  of  perUoua  inflation,  constantly 
rising  taxes,  and  public  discontent  with  the 
state  of  the  economy,  this  Committee  should 
be  particularly  ssnsltlve  to  the  needs  of  the 
working  American,  who  Is  both  taxpayer  and 
consumer.  I  believe  this  Committee  should 
respond  to  any  c^portunfty  to  lighten  the 
burdens  of  inflation  and  taxes  and  especlaUy 
when  this  can  be  done  without  hardship  to 
any  legitimate  recipient  of  government  serv- 
ices. Due  to  the  average  annual  Income  of 
most  union  members  and  the  strike  benefits 
available  from  union  funds,  few  strikers  can 
plead  that  they  are  subjected  to  hardship 
through  no  f  aiUt  of  thetr  own  simply  becsuas 
they  are  denied  food  stamps  to  which  they 
are  not  entitled. 

The  granting  of  welfare  benefits  to  strlkera 
deals  a  double  blow  to  the  taxpayer-oon- 
sumer.  Food  stamp  benefits  aUow  wosfeers  to 
prolong  strikes  and  drive  up  the  costs  of 
production,  which  are  ultimately  pmsssd  on 
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to  the  consumer.  Our  current  Inflation  has 
been  made  worse  by  subsidized,  lengthy 
Btrtkes  and  the  abnormally  high  settlements 
and  decreased  production  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices. By  using  tax  dollars  to  subsidize  strlk- 
ers,  the  govemment  Is  Increasing  the  con- 
sumer's tax  burden  while  using  his  money 
to  drive  up  the  cost  of  the  very  goods  and 
services  he  mttst  buy. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  break  this  vicious  circle 
which  penalizes  every  America  taxpayer  and 
consumer.  By  prohibiting  the  distribution  of 
food  stamps  to  strikers.  Congress  can  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  program  to  the  taxpayer  and 
reduce  the  rate  of  Inflation.  I  respectfully 
dissent  from  this  Ck>mmlttee's  decision  not 
to  Include  such  a  prohibition  In  the  food 
stami)  authorization. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  such  time 
as  he  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  first 
became  aware  of  the  issue  of  food  stamps 
for  strikers  during  the  west  coast  dock 
strike  of  1972. 

At  that  time  It  came  to  my  attention 
that  while  millions  of  bushels  of  Okla- 
homa wheat  were  wasting  on  the  west 
coast  docks,  strikers  were  being  subsi- 
dized through  food  stamps  paid  for  by 
the  American  people. 

Although  I  cannot  remember  the  exact 
figures,  food  stamps  valued  in  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  were  given  to  the  dock 
strikers  during  the  strike. 

A  few  hundred  dock  strikers  were  af- 
fected on  the  one  hand  and  thousands 
and  thousands  of  wheat  producers  from 
Oklahoma  and  other  States  in  the  Mid- 
west were  affected  on  the  other  hand. 

The  inequity  is  obvious.  I  strongly  be- 
lieve in  the  legal  sind  traditional  system 
of  collective  bargaining  between  business 
and  labor,  however,  with  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  an  additional  Ingredient  has  been 
added.  Now  the  American  taxpayer  has 
been  forced.  In  effect,  to  enter  the  bar- 
gaining in  behalf  of  organized  labor. 

There  is  no  way  of  telling  how  long 
the  west  coast  dock  strike  was  or  for 
that  matter  any  other  strike,  will  be 
prolonged  by  the  strikers  access  to  Fed- 
eral subsidies.  But  by  helping  to  reduce 
the  economic  Impact  of  a  strike,  food 
stamps  can  certainly  prolong  the  strike 
and  ultimately  affect  the  outcome  of  the 
agreement. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  the  food 
stamps  program  for  needy  Americans, 
but  to  give  food  stamps  to  a  person  who 
is  voluntarily  on  strike  from  his  Job  is 
wrong.  It  is  an  unworthy  use  of  the  tax- 
payer's dollar  and  is  an  imfalr  Intru- 
sion Into  the  collective-bargaining  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
adopt  this  amendment  authored  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  (Mr.  Heims) 
and  cosponsored  by  myself. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it.  ' 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  hive  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  reserve 
the  rest  of  my  time. 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  matter  we  have  considered  in  the 
Senate  many  times  and  each  time  it  has 
been  rejected  ovenvhelmingly,  and  I 
think  for  very  good  reasons. 

In  effect,  the  measure  says  that  if  a 
family  is  below  the  poverty  line  and  has 
resources  of  less  than  $1,500,  and  if  the 
wage  earner  in  that  family  is  on  a  strike, 
then  that  family  goes  hungry.  That  Is 
what  the  amendment  says,  in  essence. 
No  striker  is  eligible  for  food  stamps  un- 
der the  present  law  unless  his  Income 
falls  below  the  i>overty  level. 

If  he  has  a  saving  account  of  even 
$1,500.  or  $1,500  in  financial  resources  of 
any  kind,  he  Is.  ineligible,  and  his  family 
is  ineligible,  for  food  stamps.  The  current 
law  is  very  clear  on  this  matter,  and 
very  fair. 

If  strikes  are  illegal,  we  ought  to  say 
that  they  are  Illegal.  If  collective  bargain- 
ing is  illegal,  we  ought  to  say  that.  But 
imder  the  present  law,  neither  collective 
bargaining  nor  a  strike,  if  it  follows  the 
law.  is  Illegal.  They  are  both  within  the 
American  tradition,  and  that  being  the 
case,  if  there  Is  a  hardship  situation 
where  a  striker's  family  is  hungry  and 
does  not  have  the  resources  to  suwort 
itself.  I  think  we  are  discriminating 
against  that  family  to  say  that  they 
should  go  hungry. 

So,  because  of  the  repeated  considera- 
tion of  this  measure  in  the  past — in  fact, 
I  think  the  case  is  so  clear  against  it — 
I  move  that  the  amendment  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  naj^. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  moUon 
to  table  is  not  in  order  imtll  the  time  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  ha^  ex- 
pired or  has  been  yielded  back. 

Does  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
care  to  yield  the  time  back? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  would  like  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont  for  a  couple 
of  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
good  deal  of  sympathy  for  the  sponsors 
of  the  proposed  amendment,  but.  on  the 
other  hand,  denying  food  to  the  families 
of  strikers,  whether  they  wanted  to  strike 
or  not.  Ls  a  good  deal  like  a  retaliatory- 
air  raid.  More  innocent  people  are  killed 
than  guilty  people.  Sometimes  the  guilty 
people  escape  completely. 

Under  those  circumstances,  I  cannot 
support  the  amendment,  although,  as  I 
say,  I  understand  the  motives  of  the 
sponsors  and  I  have  a  lot  of  sympathy  for 
them,  because  we  know  that  cheating 
takes  place  in  almost  any  good  program. 
But,  as  I  say,  I  do  not  want  to  drop  a 
bomb  on  a  lot  of  innocent  people  in  the 
hope  of  catching  a  few  guilty  ones. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  is  always  so  persua<dve  to  those 
of  his  philosophical  view  that  I  am  a 
little  astonished  that  he  would  give  the 
appearance  of  speciousness  in  his  argu- 
ment against  this  amendment.  This 
amendment  contends  simply  that  the 


working  taxpayers  of  this  country  ought 
not  to  be  required  to  subsidize  in  any  way 
people  who  walk  off  their  jobs.  It  is  just 
as  simple  as  that.  The  Senator  declares 
it  is  discriminatory  to  suggest  this,  but 
his  is  a  specious  argument.  If  a  man  is 
able  to  work,  if  he  has  a  Job.  he  ought 
to  work,  and  support  his  family.  I  do  not 
think  the  working  people  of  the  country 
ought  to  be  required  to  subsidize  him  be- 
cause he  chooses  to  walk  off  the  Job. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  If  the  Senator  wants 
to  make  the  argument  that  a  person  does 

not  have  the  right  to  strike 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  have  made  no  such 
argument.  That  was  a  theory,  and  a  novel 
theory,  that  was  advanced  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota,  not  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further.  I  do  not  understand  the 
Senator's  logic  when  he  says  he  is  not 
opposed  to  collective  bargaining  and  the 
right  of  workers  to  strike,  but  if  they  do 
so.  they  become  ineligible  for  Federal 
benefits  which  are  available  to  other 
citizens.  No  striker  would  be  entitled  to 
food  stamps  unless  he  was  below  the  pov- 
erty level  and  unless  he  had  resources 
under  $1,500. 

What  the  Senator  in  effect  is  saying 
is  that  he  believes  theoretically  In  the 
right  to  strike,  but  if  one  does  it,  his  fam- 
ily is  going  to  starve.  • 
That  Is  the  reason  why  the  Senate 
has  overwhelmingly  rejected  this  amend- 
ment in  the  pajst.  I  do  not  see  how  the 
Senator  can  have  it  both  ways  in  saying 
they  have  the  right  to  strike  but  they 
have  to  survive  on  their  own. 

Mr.  HELMS.  In  this  free  enterprise 
coimtry.  one  pays  his  money  and  makes 
his  choice  and  takes  his  option.  If  a 
man  chooses  to  strike,  to  walk  off  his  job, 
to  cut  off  his  income — he  ought  to  be 
aware  of  the  consequences.  He  should  not 
expect  a  sub.sldy  to  remedy  the  hardships 
that  he  has  voluntarily  brought  upon 
himself.  If  we  subsidize  strikers,  why  not 
subsidize  employers?  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
subsidizing  either  one.  The  Senator  Is  go- 
ing up  a  one-way  street  in  his  opposition 
to  my  amendment. 

Mr.  MoGOVERN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  if  the  employer's  Income  falls  be- 
low the  poverty  level  and  he  has  less 
than  $1,500  in  resources,  he  Is  eligible  for 
food  stamps.  So  I  am  not  asking  for  spe- 
cial consideration  for  strikers  that  I  am 
not  asking  for  employers. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  want  to  support  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  with  some  res- 
ervations. I  think  we  are  all  aware — we 
would  be  unrealistic  if  we  were  not — of 
practices  that  have  been  going  on  under 
this  program  for  a  good  many  years.  I 
know  In  my  own  area  at  one  point  very 
clearly  before  a  strike  even  took  place 
the  shop  steward  was  at  the  office  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  submit- 
ted a  list  of  all  the  strikers  and.  for  all 
practical  purposes,  from  the  Investiga- 
tions we  went  Into,  there  was  no  attempt 
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to  apply  the  qualifications.  That  is  where 
the  problem  has  arisen 

I  have  satisfied  myself,  however,  I  have 
talked  with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, I  have  examined  what  is  going  on 
Insofar  as  my  own  area  is  concerned,  and 
I  think  there  is  a  genuine  effort  to  de- 
termine whether  the  qualifications  are 
met  by  those  involved  in  labor  disputes, 
whether  they  be  strikes  or  lockouts,  or 
whatever  they  may  be.  We  have  not  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  lockouts. 

This  is  no  different  than  the  consider- 
ation of  any  welfare  program.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  same  kind  of  argument 
could  be  made  with  respect  to  welfare 
programs.  In  all  fairness,  it  seems  to  me 
people  who  are  out  of  work  and  meet 
the  other  qualifications  and  do  not  have 
the  resources  for  the  period  in  which 
they  are  out  of  work  ought  to  be  quaU- 
fled  just  as  others  are,  regardless  of  what 
the  employment  situation  might  be.  They 
have  to  meet  other  qualifications,  and  if 
they  meet  them,  I  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  qualify.  The  right  to  take  into 
account  their  situation  In  respect  to  bar- 
gaining would  be  unfortunate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  a  letter  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Columbus  Crtzkn-Jottrnal, 

May  16,1974. 
Senator  Robert  Tait  Jr. 
Russell  Senate  Office  BuVding, 
Washington.  D.C.  rl 

DxAR  Sknatob  Tatt:  I  have  seveNd  recom- 
mendations for  changes  which  coHJd  be 
brought  about  by  legislation  to  make  the 
program  more  accountable. 

He  believes  that  loop  holes  now  exist  which 
allow  persons  to  participate  who  are  not 
really  in  need,  and  that  other  reasons  exist 
which.  In  effect,  prevent  some  of  the  needy 
and  elderly  from  participating. 

The  food  stamp  program  started  as  a  pilot 
project  In  eight  counties  across  the  nation 
In  1961  with  a  budget  of  $300,000.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  for  the  12-month  period  begin- 
ning July  1,  more  than  $4  blUlon  wlU  be 
poured  Into  the  program. 

Staff  to  handle  the  mushrooming  program 
have  not  been  expanded  proportionately. 
County  welfare  departments  historically  have 
be«i  imderstaffed  and  underpaid.  It  would 
seem  that  to  properly  administer  the  pro- 
gram, both  on  the  state  and  county  levels, 
more  staff  will  be  necessary.  The  State  of 
Ohio  has  not.  In  the  past,  always  managed 
to  commvmlcate  changes  In  regulations  to 
the  counties  or  to  explain  them  fully. 

For  your  consideration,  here  are  some 
areas  where  loop  holes  may  exist  In  the  pres- 
ent program: 

1 — There  Is  no  requirement  for  residency, 
other  than  for  the  applicant  to  establish 
that  he  lives  In  the  area  on  the  day  of  appli- 
cation. 

Few  counties  and  fe%er  states  have  a  com- 
mon case  numbering  system,  so  It  would  be 
possible  for  a  household  to  get  stamps  In 
several  counties  or  states  at  the  same  time. 
There  Is  no  way  to  check. 

There  Is  no  limit  on  the  property  value  of 
the  home  of  the  applicant.  The  net  value 
may  be  several  hundred  dollars  or  several 
hundred  thousand  doUars.  Such  a  question 
is  not  part  of  the  determination  of  eligibility 
for  the  food  stamp  program. 

2 — There  Is  no  limit  on  jewels,  home  fur- 
nishings, or  other  personal  effects.  Coin  col- 
lections and  similar  items  are  considered  at 
face  value.  A  priceless  stamp  collection  would 


not  be  a  factor  In  determining  food  stamp 
ellglbUlty. 

3 — The  first  vehicle,  and  In  some  cases  the 
second  vehicle,  is  exempt  by  food  stamp 
standards,  so  It  Is  possible  for  a  food  stamp 
recipient  to  own  a  new  Cadillac,  etc. 

4 — Farmers  and  self-employed  persons  at 
aU  Income  levels  may  participate  In  the  food 
stamp  program  because  net  Income  in  the 
program  is  determined  by  gross  Income  less 
the  cost  of  producing  that  Income. 

&— Orocers.  wholesalers,  and  restaurateurs 
are  eligible  based  upon  net  Income  for  the 
month  of  application. 

There  Is  a  limit  as  to  the  amount  of  re- 
sources a  person  or  household  may  have  on 
hand  and  still  be  eligible  for  food  stamps. 
The  present  limit  is  $1,600  with  the  ekcep- 
tlon  of  a  household  that  has  one  or  more 
members  60  years  old.  when  it  is  limited  to 
$8,000.  (Such  resources  are  checking  and 
savings  accounts,  stocks,  bonds,  second  ve- 
hicle net  value,  etc.) 

However,  there  Is  no  provision,  as  does 
exist  In  other  welfare  programs,  to  prevent 
the  transfer  of  resources  to  niake  oneself 
eligible  for  food  stamps. 

If  a  household  is  denied  for  reason  of  ex- 
cess resources,  all  that  need  be  done  is  trans- 
fer the  bank  account  to  the  name  of  a  rela- 
tive or  friend,  produce  evidence  of  same,  and 
the  household  becomes  eligible. 

6 — Seasonal  workers,  such  as  those  hi  the 
construction  trades,  are  eligible  for  stamps 
during  the  months  of  unemployment,  be- 
cause ellglbUlty  Is  determined  on  a  mohthly 
basis.  Only  teachers  are  exempt  from  this 
at  the  present  time. 

7 — Students  are  eligible  for  food  stAmps 
based  upon  the  same  Income  and  resource 
standards  used  for  other  applicants.  He  can 
deduct  fully  all  cost  of  tuition  and  fees 
from  Income  received.  Many  participate  Im- 
properly because  it  Isn't  always  possible  to 
determine  how  much  the  student  receives 
from  parents,  loans,  grants  and  scholarships. 

8 — Strikers  are  eligible  for  food  stamps 
from  the  moment  they  go  on  strike  With 
eligibility  based  upon  the  Income  the  house- 
hold  expects  to  receive  during  the  strike. 

Since  the  length  of  the  strike  is  undeter- 
mined, the  household  Is  certified  ob  a 
monthly  basis. 

Since  strike  benefits  are  considered  income, 
many  uiUons  have  dispensed  with  strike 
benefits  to  assure  free  food  stamps  to  their 
members.  Strike  benefits  are  then  paid  by 
the  union  to  members  in  the  form  of  nkedi- 
cal  payments  which  are  not  considered  as 
income.  | 

As  the  program  has  grown,  so  has  the 
mountain  of  rules,  regulations  and  policies. 
Each  state  devises  its  own  application  form 
for  the  program  and  they  range  fromitwo 
pages  in  Michigan  to  18  pages  long  in  jNew 
Mexico.  (Ohio's  application  Is  4  pages  long). 

These  forms  are  accompanied  by  other 
forma  and  computation  sheets  which  <nust 
be  completed  by  the  caseworker. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  people  admin- 
istering the  program  that  "federal  and  ttate 
Instructions,  manuals,  and  policies  hav»  In- 
creased to  the  point  where  no  single  depart- 
ment or  agency  can  access  the  operation  of 
the  food  stamp  program." 

It  seems  that  the  state  and  counties^  al- 
ready having  more  work  than  can  be  handled 
with  present  staff,  and  overrun  with  the 
abuses  that  occur,  are  reluctant  to  publish 
the  program  benefits  or  expand  the  {pro- 
gram by  significant  outreach  efforts. 

As  a  consequence,  many  persons  trul|y  In 
need  are  not  being  assisted.  Even  many  wel- 
fare famUles,  although  automatically  ellgjlble. 
do  not  participate.  When  the  average  b<>nus 
dollars  Is  now  over  $32  per  person,  thjis  Is 
bard  to  understand. 

Also,  because  the  state  and  counties  are 
already  overwhelmed  with  paper  work,  they 
have  made  no  special  provisions  to  help  those 
most  in  need. 

This  means  pregnant  mothers,  the  eldlerly. 


and  the  disabled  must  wait  In  lines,  some- 
times for  days,  to  make  application  for  the 
food  stamps. 

County  welfare  offices  and  waiting  rooms 
are  crowded,  often  dreary  places,  where  many 
are  reluctant  to  go  to  request  assistance. 
Some,  undoubtedly,  turn  away  rather  than 
go  through  the  ordeal  of  waiting  "and  mak- 
ing application. 

There  Is  no  doubt  as  to  the  need  for  the 
food  stamp  program  to  help  persons  truly  In 
need  of  food  assistance.  The  advantages  to 
the  Individual  and  to  the  state  In  Income  are 
equaUy  apparent. 

But  it  would  seem  that  something  must 
be  done  to  correct  the  loop  holes,  stop 
abuses,  and  simplify  services  so  the  persons 
for  whom  the  program  was  originally  in- 
tended receive  aid. 

Soxirces  in  the  food  stamp  program  be- 
lieve "there  is  a  need  for  federal  legislation 
to  simplify  certification  and  issuance  proce- 
dures and  to  stop  food  stamp  issuance  to 
those  special  interest  groups  and  individuals 
who  can  do  without  them." 

Reports  and  recommendations  on  these 
matters  have  been  written  and  submitted  to 
top  food  stamp  officials  In  the  past  with 
Uttle  success,  according  to  my  sources. 

I  sincerely  hope  some  of  this  Information 
will  be  In  some  way  helpful  to  you.  and  If  I 
can  be  of  further  assistance  please  let  me 
know. 

And,  I  am  most  grateful  for  the  Interest 
you  have  already  shown.  Thanks. 
Sincerely. 

Nanct  McVicas. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  lnter\'ention. 

I  think  while  this  may  press  the  case  a 
little  dramatically,  it  would  probably  be 
just  as  reasonable  to  say  It  the  head  of  a 
family  goes  on  strike,  the  members  of 
the  family  are  not  entitled  to  a  public 
education;  that  anybody  who  partici- 
pates in  a  strike  loses  the  right  to  send 
his  children  to  publicly  supported  school. 
Either  these  programs  should  be  applied 
to  all.  or  they  should  not. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  against 
whom  was  the  time  charged  for  this  dis- 
cussion?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes  under  the  bill. 

I  shall  support  the  amendment  of  the 
distin^shed  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms)  .  In  the  enactment  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  Con- 
gress did  attempt  to  provide,  and  to  a 
large  degree  did  provide,  for  a  policy  of 
evenhandedness  in  dealing  with  labor- 
management  disputes.  I  do  not  think 
that  we  have  done  as  well  in  the  enact- 
ment of  the  food  stamp  program. 

The  point  raised  by  the  distinguished 
and  able  Senator  from  South  Dakota  Is 
not  borne  out  by  the  facts.  To  say  that 
strikers  cannot  have  food  stamps  cannot 
be  compared  to  a  proposal  that  because 
the  breadwinner  is  on  strike,  his  chil- 
dren cannot  go  to  school.  There  Is  just  no 
such  connection.  People  go  to  school  to 
become  educated.  They  also  go  in  com- 
pliance with  compulsory  attendance 
rules.  It  Is  oren  to  everybody.  Food 
stamps  are  not  open  to  everybody. 

Pood  stamps  are  Intended  for  people 
in  need.  Someone  who  issunemployed  or 
someone  who  falls  into  another  category 
of  need  is  entitled  to  food  stamps.  The 
entitlement  of  a  striker  to  food  stamps, 
where  they  are  given.  Is  said  to  be  that 
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It  Is  because  he  Is  unemployed.  Why  is 
the  striker  unemployed?  It  is  because  he 
Is  on  strike.  It  is  said  that  he  becomes 
eligible  for  food  stamps  because  of  his 
owTi  decision  to  strike.  That  is,  in  a  sense, 
supplemental  income  to  him.  That  is  tak- 
ing taxpayers'  money  to  provide  supple- 
mental Income  to  someone  who  chooses 
to  strike. 

It  would  be  wrong  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  finance  management  so 
that  it  could  continue  the  operation  of 
its  plants  and  the  sale  of  its  goods.  Man- 
agement could  go  on  and  endure  a  strike 
forever  or  for  an  extended  period  of  time 
I  believe  that  providing  food  stamps 
to  strikers  is  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
the  American  people.  I  do  not  believe 
that  they  favor  such  a  program.  I  think 
that  not  to  Impose  this  btirden  upon  the 
Federal  taxpayers  Is  neither  antiunion 
nor  is  it  an  act  against  needy  persons  who 
need  the  stamps.  It  is  a  question  of  re- 
warding someone  who,  by  his  own  deci- 
sion, has  chosen  unemplosTnent. 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  point  needs  to  be  stated  that  the 
people  ought  not  to  be  able  to  receive 
welfare  payments  just  as  other  welfare 
payments  are  made.  I  suggest  that  the 
parallel  is  precisely  correct  and  ought 
to  be  applied  In  this  Instance. 

Welfare  plans  are  available  to  peo- 
ple who  seek  work  but  cannot  find  work; 
or  to  people  who  are  physically  unable  to 
work;  not  to  those  who  voluntarily  ab- 
sent themselves  from  work  or  volun- 
tarily refuse  available  work. 

The  food  stamp  plan  is  an  extension 
of  the  welfare  program.  It  is  a  Federal 
welfare  program,  assuredly;  neverthe- 
less, it  Is  a  welfare  program  and  ought 
to  stand  on  exactly  the  same  ground  as 
other  welfare  programs,  and  the  basic 
reason  for  the  program  Is  that  it  ought 
to  be  for  people  who  are  unable  to  work 
People  who  are  able  to  work  should  not 
receive  welfare  payments.  That  seems  to 
be  particularly  applicable  to  the  person 
who  is  unable  to  work,  through  the  avail- 
ability of  food  stamps. 

For  these  reasons,  I  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  an  amendment  which  would 
prohibit  the  use  of  food  stamp  welfare 
programs  in  a  situation  In  which  people 
voluntarily  make  the  decision  that  they 
will  not  work,  for  whatever  reason  they 
may  make  such  a   decision. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  me 
the  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  three 
times  in  the  past  4  years  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  which  would  prohibit  food 
stamp  distribution  to  a  household  where 
the  head  of  the  household  is  engaged  in 
a  labor  strike. 

This  bill  was  referred  to  committee 
and  the  full  Senate  has  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity  to  Vote  on  it. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  CaroUna 
(Mr.  Helms)  is  offering  this  amendment 
today,  thereby  continuing  his  efTorts  in 
this  area.  In  calling  for  this  much  needed 
reform,  he  has  shown  stroi^  determina- 
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tlon  and  his  efforts  will  not  go  unnoticed 
or  unappreciated. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  know  that  strik- 
ing workers  can  receive  food  stamps. 
When  our  taxpayers  realize  this  fact, 
they  are  outraged  because  their  tax  dol- 
lars are  being  used  to  help  one  side  in  a 
labor  dispute.  If  these  taxpayers  would 
not  offer  this  support  voluntarily,  the 
Government  should  not  do  it  for  them. 

To  provide  strikers  with  food  stamps 
is  to  allow  the  Government  to  take  sides 
in  the  dispute.  This  Is  neither  the  pur- 
pose of  the  food  stamp  program  nor  the 
proper  role  for  our  Government.  The 
purpose  of  the  food  stamp  program  is  to 
assist  those  who  are  unable  to  work  or 
to  find  employment  and  therefore  can- 
not support  their  families.  It  should  not 
be  the  purpose  of  the  program  to  sub- 
sidize  those  who  have  Jobs  and  are  able 
to  support  their  families. 

The  taxpayers  bear  the  ultimate  bur- 
den of  financing  this  program.  Tax  dol- 
lars should  not  be  spent  on  food  stamps 
for  those  who  voluntarily  refuse  to  work, 
but  should  be  used  to  help  those  who  are 
genuinely  in  need. 

Mr.  President,  once  again  the  time  has 
come  to  reevaluate  our  pioritles  In  re- 
gard to  the  food  stamp  program.  It  Is 
time  that  we  In  the  Senate  take  a  stand 
on  this  Issue  and  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  respond  favorably  to  this  long  over- 
due measure. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  will- 
ing to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  on  the  table 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorimi,  the  time 
for  the  quorum  call  to  be  equally  divided 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
motion. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  to  lay  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  on  the  table.  The  motion  Is  not 
debatable.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chttrch)  ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eaoletow)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  PoLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Ihoute)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGei),  and  the 


Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmabci), 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annotmce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  Is  absent 
on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Termessee  (Mr.  Bakes), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Benkett)! 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Qurhey)! 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buck- 
let),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
FoNG),  and  the  Senator  from  PennsyK 
vania  (Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  ,  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  ,  is  ab- 
sent attending  the  funeral  of  a  relative. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  52 
nays  31,  as  follows: 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

BmU 

Bible 

Blden 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Case 

Clark 

Cook 

Cranston 

Hart 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 


Allen 

Bartlett 

BeUmon 

Bentsen 

Brock 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
CbUea 
Cotton 
Curtia 
Dole 
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YEAS— 62 

Huddleston 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnueon 

Mansfield 

Mathlaa 

McOOTem 

Mclntyre 

Metzenbaum 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Muskie 

Nelson 

NAYS— 31 

Domenicl 

Dominlck 

£:astland 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Ooldwater 

OrUBn 

Hansen 

Helms 

Hollings 

Hruska 


Pastor© 

Pearson 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Rtblcoff 

Schweiker 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Syrolngton 

Taft 

Tunney 

Welcker 

WUllanu 


McClellan 

McClure 

Metcalf 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Roth 

Scott, 

V^illiamL. 
Stennis 
Thurmond 
Tower 


Baker 
Bayh 

Bennett 
Buckley 
Church 
Eagleton 


NOT  VOTING— 17 

Pong  McOee 

Pulbright  Pell 


Gravel 
Gumey 
Inouye 
Johnston 


Scott,  Hugh 

Talmadge 

Young 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Has- 
kell) .  The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk  which  I  ask  to 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  5  at  the  end  of  line  "23"  delete 
period,  add  the  foUowing: 

";  Provided,  That  each  state  shall  report  at 
least  annually  to  the  Secretary  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  its  administration  of  the  program 
and  no  such  payment  shall  be  made  to  any 
State  unless  the  Secretary  is  satisfied  pur- 
suant to  regulations  which  he  shall  issue  that 
an  adequate  number  of  qualified  personnel 
are  employed  by  the  State  in  the  program  to 
administer  the  program  efficiently  and  effec- 
tively." 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  • 
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simple  amendment.  I  do  not  believe  It  will 
be  controversial.  All  it  does  is  to  provide 
that  each  State  must  report  at  least  an- 
nually to  the  Secretary  on  the  effective- 
ness of  the  administration's  program, 
and  also  provides  that  no  payments  shall 
be  made  unless  the  Secretary  Is  satis- 
fled,  pursuant  to  regulations,  that  an 
adequate  number  of  personnel  are  em- 
ployed In  the  program  to  administer  the 
program  effectively. 

My  own  experience  In  Ohio  has  called 
my  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  wholly 
inadequate  number  of  employees  are 
being  assigned  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram. I  met  with  representatives  of  the 
Depswtment  of  Agricultiu-e  in  this  regard 
and  they  were  unable  to  tell  me  the  exact 
number  of  employees.  But  there  is  ad- 
mitted maladministration  of  the  pro- 
gram In  the  State.  This  amendment 
would  provide  a  means  by  which  It  would 
be  made  clear  that  the  Secretary  has  the 
authority  to  require  that  an  adequate 
number  of  personnel  be  assigned  to  the 
progiam. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  should  know 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  and 
the  Ohio  Department  of  Welfswe's  con- 
fused, mismanagement  of  millions  of  tax 
dollars  going  to  the  food  stamp  program. 

While  the  State  and  Federal  agencies 
Involved  seem  to  be  more  concerned  with 
fixing  the  blame  on  each  other,  millions 
of  tax  dollars  continue  to  be  lost  in  the 
bureaucratic  bimgling. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  Imagine  that 
the  State  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture pour  In  excess  of  $140  million 
Into  the  State  for  food  stamps,  and  then 
have  no  regulations  concerning  the  num- 
ber of  State  employees  It  requires  to  ef- 
fectively distribute  the  money.  At  Uie 
same  time,  it  seems  impossible  to  com- 
prehend that  Governor  Gllligan  is  aware 
of  the  enormous  loss  to  the  taxpayers, 
and  does  not  place  enough  priority  on 
the  program  to  ensure  that  it  Is  properly 
staffed. 

I  recently  contacted  Richard  LIghtner, 
spokesman  for  the  Ohio  Dep^tment  of 
Welfare,  who  said  that  the  exact  num- 
ber of  employees  assigned  to  distribute 
the  $140  plus  million  was  not  immedi- 
ately available. 

I  know  that  there  Is  a  great  deal  of 
updating  In  the  Federal  regulations,  but 
there  Is  no  excuse  other  than  imder- 
staffing  or  Incompetence  that  could 
cause  the  Information  to  get  lost  in 
Columbus,  and  not  p£issed  along  to  the 
county  officials  administering  the  pro- 
gram on  that  level.  There  seems  to  be  a 
great  breakdown  in  communication  of 
the  regulations,  the  proper  forms  to  be 
used,  and  the  manuals,  which  only  re- 
cently were  updated  to  comply  with  Fed- 
eral regulations  and  instructions. 

While  the  State  officials  complain 
about  the  maze  of  papers,  rules,  and  reg- 
ulations, they  apparently  were  not  con- 
cerned enough  to  attend  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  training  program  to  help 
State  food  stamp  reviewers  train  for 
proper  management.  Four  out  of  fifty 
supervisors  Is  certainly  an  indicative 
showing  of  the  coordination,  concern, 
and  dedication  that  these  State  officials 
have  to  this  costly  program. 

My  amendment  requires  an  adequate 


number  of  qualified  personnel  to  handle 
the  program.  It  may  also  be  necessary 
for  USDA  to  establish  an  office  in  Ohio 
and  staff  It  with  experts  to  monitor  the 
day-to-day  functions  of  this  program. 
Perhaps  the  100  percent  Federal  fund- 
ing of  the  basic  program  could  be  work- 
ing as  a  disincentive  for  the  State  to  en- 
sure its  effective  management.  It  seems 
to  me  that  If  the  State  had  some  match- 
ing funds  portion,  they  might  be  more 
willing  to  see  to  it  that  the  money  is  spent 
efficiently.  This  bill  as  amended  should 
help  on  administrative  costs  somewhat, 
let's  hope  it  will  result  In  improved  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  McCKDVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
familiar  with  the  Senator's  amendment. 
It  is  designed  to  strengthen  the  admin- 
istration of  the  program.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  it  and  I  would  be  more  than 
happy  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  sdeld? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  share  the  feelings  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  and 
would  be  willing  to  take  the  amendment 
to  conference. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much  for  agreeing  to  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  In  looking  at  the 
bill,  on  page  3,  item  P,  It  Indicates  that 
an  Indian  reservation  means  any  area 
recognized  as  such  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  | 

The  Alaskan  Native  villages  referred 
to  in  the  previous  subsection  (o)  are  also 
called  reservations. 

I  should  like  to  make  certain  th0re  is 
no  intent  to  change  the  present  treat- 
ment of  village  areas,  which  are  not  res- 
ervations per  se,  but  have  been  r^og- 
nized  as  reservations  in  the  past. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  "Hie  Senator's!  un- 
derstanding is  correct.  He  can  rest  as- 
sured on  that.  I 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Seiiator 
from  South  Dakota  very  much.        I 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  1  am 
pleased  to  add  my  active  support  to 
S.  3458,  making  needed  improvements  in 
our  commodity  distribution,  food  s^amp 
and  special  milk  programs.  I  am  Spe- 
cially gratified  that  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  Committee  respobded 
so  promptly — and  effectively — to  a  i)rob- 
lem  regarding  Indian  tribes  and  nutri- 
tion programs  which  threatened  to]  halt 
such  programs  In  North  Dakota. 

Under  existing  law  It  is  mandated  that 
a  nationwide  food  stamp  prograda  be 
Implemented  by  July  1, 1974.  This  would 
end  the  family  commodity  distribution 
program.  This  is  a  desirable  goal,  but  it 


has  become  apparent  that  such  a  time- 
table would  work  real  hardship  on  par- 
ticipants living  on  Indian  reservations. 
Over  the  years.  Indian  citizens  on  res- 
ervations have  become  accustomed  to 
utilizing  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
food  commodities.  There  are  many  sig- 
nificant reasons,  all  of  them  spelled  out 
in  the  committee  report  on  S.  3458,  why 
an  abrupt  transition  to  food  stamps  on 
all  reservations  would  be  unwo^able.  To 
ease  this,  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended that  the  f  smaily  commodity  pro- 
gram continue  on  reservations  that  so 
desire,  until  July  1, 1976. 

Current  law  rightly  requires  stringent 
fiduciary  responsibility  of  the  State 
agency  administering  the  food  stamp 
program.  Some  States,  such  as  North  Da- 
kota, have  expressed  strong  reluctance  to 
imdertake  such  responsibilities  on  In- 
dian reservations,  where  their  Jurisdic- 
tion to  enforce  program  guidelines  is  In 
dispute.  This  is  summarized  in  a  letter 
written  me  by  the  executive  director  of 
the  North  Dakota  department  of  social 
services  on  August  31,  1973. 

S.  3458  would  resolve  such  problems 
by  providing  that  Indian  tribes  will  have 
the  option  of  either  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  or  their  State  gov- 
ernment, or  their  own  governing  bodies 
to  administer  the  food  stamp  program  on 
their  reservation.  This  woiild  appear  to 
be  in  accord  with  the  Federal  poUcy  of 
self-determination  for  Indian  people. 
Such  an  approach  has  the  support  of  the 
United  Tribes  of  North  Dakota  Develop- 
ment Corporation  as  expressed  in  their 
December  14  resolution. 

The  senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Young)  Is  In  North  Dakota  to  at- 
tend funeral  services  for  the  mother  of 
his  wife,  Patricia,  in  his  absence  for  that 
sad  occasion,  I  want  to  make  certain  the 
Recorii  discloses  his  role  in  Senate  ap- 
proval of  these  provisions  so  crucial  to 
our  Indian  people. 

Senator  Young  was  the  principal  spon- 
sor of  S.  3235,  which  was  incorporated 
as  section  3  of  today's  bill,  S.  3458. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  to  lend  my  support  to  S.  3458. 
This  bill  would  £uxomplish  a  number  of 
very  important  objectives. 

The  bill  would  make  permanent  and 
mandatory  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  use  fimds  appro- 
priated under  section  32  of  Public  Law 
320,  74th  Congress,  to  purchase — without 
regard  to  other  provisions  of  law — agri- 
cultural commodities  and  the  products 
thereof  so  as  to  maintain  the  traditional 
level  of  assistance  under  the  food  assist- 
ance programs. 

At  present,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Is  authorized,  under  section  4(a)  of 
the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1973,  imtll  June  30.  1974,  to 
use  funds  under  section  32  to  purchase 
commodities  of  the  type  customarily 
purchased  under  section  416  of  the  Agri« 
cultural  Act  of  1949. 

The  Inclusion  of  section  4(a)  In  the 
1973  act.  imtll  June  30, 1974,  was  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Federal  food 
distribution  programs  during  any  period 
when  there  were  no  surplus  commodi- 
ties. 

Commodities  imder  the  act  will  be  uti- 
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llzed  for  school  lunch,  institutions,  sup- 
plemental feeding,  and  disaster  relief. 
This  provision  also  would  mandate,  un- 
til July  1,  1976,  continuation  of  the  fam- 
ily commodity  distribution  program  on 
Indian  reservations  not  requesting  the 
food  stamp  program. 

I  have  had  many  calls  from  my  con- 
stituents stating  that  approval  of  this 
section  was  urgent.  There  have  also  been 
calls  and  letters  from  other  States  such 
as  Tennessee,  Peimsylvanla,  and  Louis- 
iana. 

Already  school  districts  are  running 
into  problems  over  planning  for  the  fu- 
ture because  of  the  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  this  authority  will  be  con- 
tinued. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  testimony  be- 
fore the  Appropriations  Subconunittee 
on  Agriculture-Environment  and  Con- 
sumer Protection,  the  administration  has 
already  begun  to  close  down  84  supple- 
mental feeding  programs  on  the  assump- 
tion that  this  authority  will  lapse  as  of 
June  30,  1974.  Included  in  this  list  are 
43  of  the  46  supplemental  programs  in 
Missouri,  all  6  in  Oregon,  all  5  in  Georgia. 
18  of  24  in  North  Carolina,  4  in  Califor- 
nia, 3  in  Nevada,  2  in  South  Dakota,  and 
1  each  in  Alabama,  KentuclQr,  and 
Massachusetts. 

We  do  not  now  know  whether  we  will 
have  surplus  commodities  next  year. 
This  will  depend  largely  on  our  level  of 
production,  the  weather  and  also  the 
export  markets. 

The  authority  under  this  section  is 
needed,  and  it  Is  needed  on  a  permanent 
basis.  We  do  not  want  to  extend  this 
authority  for  just  a  year  or  two.  That 
would  be  an  expedient  step  which  would 
again  put  our  schools  and  institutions 
in  the  same  bind  in  planning  for  the 
future. 

While  we  could  have  some  food  sur- 
pluses this  year,  we  carmot  count  on  it, 
and  we  are  more  likely  to  continue  to  be 
in  a  shortage  situation. 

This  should  be  looked  on  as  a  neces- 
sary and  vital  kind  of  standby  authority 
to  be  used  when  no  surplus  commodities 
are  available. 
Section  2  would: 

Denne  "State  agency"  under  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  to  also  mean  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  official  governing  body  of 
any  Indian  tribe,  or  any  State  whenever 
such  bodies  or  agency  has  responsibility 
for  administering  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram on  an  Indian  reservation; 

Define  the  term  "tribe"  to  mean  any 
Indian  tribe,  including  any  Alaska  Na- 
tive Village  as  defined  in  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act;  also  de- 
fine "Indian  Reservation"  to  mean  any 
area  recognized  as  such  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 
Section  3  would: 

Add  authorization  for  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  adnriiUjtgp/the  food 
stamp  program  on  Indian  reservations; 
Redesignate  certain  subsections  of  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  and  add  a 
new  subsection  (b)  which  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
authorize  the  governing  officials  of  an 
Indian  tribe,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or, or  any  State  to  administer  a  food 
stamp  program  on  an  Indian  reservation. 
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Where  an  Indian  reservation  is  located 
in  more  than  one  State,  an  agreement 
to  administer  the  program  on  a  reserva- 
tion would  pertain  only  to  the  members  of 
the  tribe  living  within  the  boundaries  of 
that  State;  and 

Require  tliat  no  regulaticms  coxild  be 
Issued  affecting  the  administration  of 
the  food  stamp  program  on  Indian  res- 
ervations without  prior  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
tribes  affected. 

Section  4.  This  section  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
pay  100  percent  of  all  administrative 
costs  for  the  operation  of  the  food 
stamp  program  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions, including  reimbursement  of  such 
costs  incurred  either  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  or  State  administering  such 
program  on  a  reservation. 

These  sections  would  go  far  toward 
implementing  the  food  stamp  program  on 
Indian  reservations.  Jurisdictional  prob- 
lems between  States  and  the  Indian  res- 
ervations have  to  date  slowed  the  im- 
plementation of  the  program. 

Providing  100  percent  of  the  admin- 
istrative costs  would  provide  the  means 
to  assure  adequate  and  effective  admin- 
istrative procedures. 

This  section  would  also  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  pay  to  each 
State  agency — other  than  tui  Indian 
tribal  government  or  its  agent — 62.5  per- 
cent of  all  administrative  costs  assigned 
to  such  State  under  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  first,  cer- 
tification of  households,  second,  the  ac- 
ceptance, storage  and  protection  of  cou- 
pons after  their  delivery  to  receiving 
points  within  the  State,  third,  the  issu- 
ance of  coupons  to  eUgible  households, 
fourth,  the  outreach  and  fair  hearing 
requirements  of  the  act,  and  fifth,  the 
control  and  accounting  of  coupons. 

This  section  would  make  an  Important 
contribution  toward  meeting  administra- 
tive requirements  of  this  act.  Under 
existing  law,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  pay  62.5  percent  of  the  direct  salary, 
travel,  and  travel-related  costs — includ- 
ing fringe  benefits— of  pers6nnel  Involved 
in  first  certification  of  households  not 
receiving  welfare  assistance,  second,  out- 
reach, and  third,  fair  hearings.  All  other 
administrative  costs  are  borne  by  the 
State  and  local  governments. 

At  present,  this  means  that  only  about 
25  percent  of  the  administrative  costs 
are  covered  by  Federal  financing. 

Section  5.  This  section  provides  that 
for  fiscal  year  1975  and  subsequent  years 
the  minimiun  rate  of  Pederal  reimburse- 
ment for  a  half  pint  of  milk  shall  be  not 
less  than  5  cents.  The  rate  of  reimburse- 
ment shtdl  be  adjusted  each  year  there- 
after on  the  basis  of  the  Consumer  Price 
Index. 

Mr.  President,  these  sections  address 
important  objectives  in  meeting  the 
commodity  requirements  of  our  schools 
and  institutions  and  in  implementing  the 
food  stamp  program. 

I  believe  that  the  costs  a/e  modest  in 
comparison  with  the  benefits  and  the 
needs.  I  recommend  approvsd  of  this  bill. 
Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  currently  under  consideration,  S. 
3458.  is  of  great  importance  to  the  Com- 


monwealth of  Peimsylvanla.  S.  3458 
makes  p3rmanent  and  mandatory  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  purchase  agricultural  commodities 
that  are  not  in  surplus  supply  for  dona- 
tion. Those  recipients  who  would  benefit 
from  the  bill  are  the  elderly."  preschool 
children,  schoolchildren,  and  pregnant 
and  nursing  mothers. 

Over  the  past  year  food  prices  have 
skyrocketed.  All  indications  are  that  this 
trend  will  continue.  We  all  feel  an 
enormous  pinch  on  our  wallets.  This  bill 
h3lps  go  to  the  heart  of  the  problem  and 
reUave  some  of  that  pinch. 

In  Pennsylvania  alone,  more  than  195 
miUion  school  lunches  and  breakfasts  are 
served  annually.  If  each  school  district 
is  forced  to  negotiate  on  the  open  market 
for  all  their  food,  they  will  be  greatly 
hindered,  lacking  the  necessary  financial 
resources  to  make  long-term,  lowered- 
cost  contracts.  The  Pederal  Government, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  the  resources  and 
can  purchase  very  large  quantitijs  of 
food  at  a  lowered  cost.  And,  in  most 
cases,  it  is  of  higher  quality. 

And  the  same  situation  exists  for  the 
low-income  and  the  disabled  elderly  who 
are  tmable  either  financially  or  physi- 
cally to  prepare  their  own  meals  and 
must  rely  on  the  congregate  feeding  pro- 
grams within  their  local  municipality. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  it  is  of 
absolute  necessity  that  pregnant  and 
nursing  mothers  and  their  newborn  chil- 
dren be  guaranteed  a  balanced,  nutri- 
tious diet.  The  mental  development  of  a 
person  is  directly  linked  to  the  nourish- 
ment he  or  she  receives  as  a  fetus  and 
young  child  up  to  the  age  of  4  or  5.  Those 
families  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase 
adequate,  nutritious  food  for  the  preg- 
nant mother  and  yoimg  child  should  not 
be  denied  the  opportimity  to  eat 
properly. 

Mr.  President,  this  donated  agricul- 
tural commodities  program  is  set  to  ex- 
pire June  30,  1974.  I  commend  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Agricultural  Committee  for 
acting  quickly  and  responsibly  on  S. 
3458  and  hope  for  its  successful  passage 
today  by  the  Senate.  Also,  with  this  time 
limit  in  mind,  I  hope  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  act  just 
&s  quickly. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  and  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3458 
and  S.  3459. 1  support  Senate  passage  of 
this  legislation. 

These  bills  make  significant  and  much 
needed  changes  in  the  school  limch, 
school  milk,  and  food  stamp  programs. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these 
changes  is  the  one  which  would  make 
permanent  and  mandatory  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  pur- 
chase agriciiltural  commodities  which  are 
not  in  siirplus  for  donation  to  school 
lunch  and  other  feeding  programs. 

The  school  limch  program  is  not  a 
yoimg  program.  It  is  instead  a  tried  and 
tested  program,  which  has  proven  its 
value  over  the  years.  The  school  lunch 
program  has  traditionally  consisted  of 
several  types  of  Federal  assistance:  cash 
pajmients,  funds  to  purchase  equipment 
and  donated  commodities.  With  the 
drawdown  of  surplus  J33.  agricultural 
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products,  and  even  some  shortages  In  the 
marketplace,  there  has  been  some  move- 
ment toward  abandonment  of  the  do- 
nated program.  While  on  the  surface, 
this  might  appear  as  a  wise  economical 
move,  it  would  be  extremely  disruptive 
to  many  school  feeding  programs,  espe- 
cially those  in  small  and  rural  districts, 
and  for  these  districts  it  might  force  the 
price  of  school  lunches  up. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  even 
when  it  does  not  hold  grains  and  other 
commodities,  can  operate  more  efficient- 
ly than  a  small  school  district.  It  can 
piu-chase  in  bulk.  It  has  personnel  who 
are  experienced  in  making  such  pur- 
chases and  providing  for  their  distri- 
bution. 

Last  year,  in  my  State  of  Kentucky, 
more  than  95  million  school  lunches  were 
served,  with  about  one-third  being  made 
available  free  or  at  a  reduced  price.  To 
facilitate  the  serving  of  these  lunches,  the 
Federal  Government  made  some  14  mil- 
lion pounds  of  commodities  available  to 
school  districts.  This  14  million  pounds 
coupled  with  the  1.2  million  pounds  made 
available  to  institutions  represented  a 
contribution  equal  to  approximately  $4 
million  in  foodstuffs. 

If  the  schools  and  institutions  receiv- 
ing these  commodities  had  been  forced  to 
purchase  these  commodities  on  their  own, 
ft  is  highly  likely  that  they  could  not 
hive  obtained  a  comparable  amount  of 
foodstuffs.  They  woiild  not  have  been 
purchasing  in  bulk — ^indeed,  in  many 
cases,  they  would  not  have  the  overall 
need  or  the  storage  facilities  to  make 
substantial  purchases  at  one  time.  They 
would  not  have  the  trained  personnel, 
and,  in  many  cases,  would  have  to  take 
an  already  busy  official  and  give  him  ad- 
ditional responsibilities  in  another  field. 

In  a  related  move,  the  committee  also 
reported  a  provision  which  would  raise 
from  7  to  10  cents  the  minimum  Federal 
reimbursement  which  must  be  made 
available  to  school  districts  under  the 
commodity  or  cash-in-lieu-of-commod- 
ity  type  of  assistance  for  feeding  pro- 
grams. This  provision  would  not  only 
recognize  the  Increases  which  have  oc- 
curred in  food  prices  but  would  also 
set  a  floor  tmder  the  aissistance  which 
will  be  available  under  the  commodity 
aspect  of  the  feeding  programs. 

The  Pederal  reimbursement  for  milk 
would  also  be  increased.  For  years,  the 
Federal  Government  has  paid  school  dis- 
tricts 4  cents  for  each  half  pint  of  milk 
sold.  At  the  beginning  of  the  program, 
the  4  cents  covered  the  entire  cost  of 
milk  in  some  cases.  Over  the  years,  how- 
ever, milk  production  prices  and  milk 
prices  have  risen  and  the  5-cent  reim- 
bursement provided  in  the  pending  legis- 
lation is  now  more  realistic. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the 
incretised  reimbursement  for  State  ad- 
ministrative expenses  incurred  in  con- 
nection with  the  food  stamp  program. 
Certainly  the  factors  which  necessitate  a 
food  stamp  program  are  ones  which  we 
would  prefer  did  not  exist.  But  they  do, 
and  in  response  to  them.  Congress  has 
spent  much  time  developing  what  it  be- 
lieves to  be  a  viable  S3rstem  of  assistance. 
In  view  of  that,  it  seems  only  reasonable 
to  take  those  steps  required  to  insure 
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that  the  system  works  administra  Ive- 
ly — to  guarantee  that  those  who  ar€  eli- 
gible benefit  and  that  there  are  no 
frauds  or  abuses  in  the  system.  Thit  is 
what  this  section  is  designed  to  do— to 
enable  the  States  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram the  Federal  Oovemment  has  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  1 3  leld 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  3  leld 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  t^ere 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  propdsed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  |and 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

ITie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  t|drd 

S.  3458 
An  act  to  amend  the  Agriculture  and 

sumer  Protection  Act  of  1973,  the 

Stamp  Act  of  1964,  and  for  other  p 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hi 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Sta 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec' 
4(a)  of  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer 
tectlon  Act  of  1973,  as  amended   (87 
221,  as  amended,   7  VS.C.  OlSc  note) 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  oliher 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  (1)  use  funds  avaUable  under  provi- 
sions of  section  32  of  PubUc  Law  No.  320, 
Seventy-fourth  Cong^ress,  as  amended  (7 
U.S.C.  612c),  to  purchase,  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  existing  law  governing  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds,  agricultural 
commodities  and  their  products  of  the  types 
customarily  purchased  under  section  32  for 
donation  to  maintain  the  traditional  level 
of  assistance  for  food  assistance  programs 
as  are  authorized  by  law.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  school  lunch.  Institutions,  supple- 
mental feeding,  disaster  relief,  and,  until 
July  1,  1976,  the  family  commxjdlty  dlstrlbu- 
tlon  program  on  Indian  reservations  not  re- 
questing the  food  stamp  program,  and  (2) 
If  stoclts  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion are  not  available,  use  the  funds  of  the 
Corporation  to  purchase  agricultural  com- 
nuxllttes  and  the  products  thereof  of  the 
types  customarUy  available  under  section  416 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  meet  such 
requirements:  Provided,  however.  That 
nothing  In  this  subsection  supersedes  the 
requirements  of  section  10(e)  of  the  Focxl 
Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  except  as 
to  Indian  reservations.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  3(h)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended  (78  Stat.  703,  as 
amended,  7  UJ3.C.  2011-2026),  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Such  term,  with  respect  to 
any  tribe,  means  (1)  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  whenever  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  responsibility  for  administering 
a  food  stamp  program  for  such  tribe  under 
an  agreement  entered  Into  under  this  Act, 
(2)  the  official  governing  body  of  any  tribe 
whenever  such  tribe  has  rcsponslbUlty  for 
administering  Its  own  food  stamp  program 
under  this  Act.  or  (3)  any  State  whenever 
such  State  agrees  to  accept  responsibility  for 
administering  a  food  stamp  program  forapch 
tribe  within  such  State  under  an  agreement 
entered  Into  under  this  Act.". 

(b)  Section  3  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subsections 
(o)  and  (p) : 

"(o)  The  term  'tribe'  means  any  Indian 
tribe,  band,  nation,  or  community. 'Including 
any  'Native  village'  as  defined  In  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  (85  Stat.  688) . 
for  which  the  Federal  Ooveriunent  provides 


special  programs  because  of  the  Identity  of 
the  tribe,  band,  nation,  or  community  as 
Indian. 

"(p)  The  term  'Indian  reservation'  means 
any  area  recognized  as  such  by  the  Secre- 
taiy  of  the  Interior.". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  4(a)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "or  an  Indian  reservation,  as  the 
case  may  be,"  Immediately  after  "withm 
the  State". 

(b)  Section  4  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964  Is  further  amended  by  redesignating 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  as  subsections  (c) 
and  (d),  respectively,  and  by  adding  after 
subsection  (a)  a  new  subsection  (b)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)(1)  Upon  request  to  the  t  Secretary 
by  the  appropriate  officials  of  any  tMbe,  such 
tribe  Is  authorized  to  administer^  a  food 
stamp  program  under  this  Act  on  Uehalf  of 
the  eligible  households  of  such  tribe  Uvlng 
on  an  Indian  reservation.  Such  program  shall 
be  administered  by  the  tribe  In  accordance 
with  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  any 
State  Is  authorized  to  administer  a  food 
stamp  program  on  behalf  of  any  tribe  re- 
siding on  an  Indian  reservation.  Any  such 
program  shall  be  administered  In  accordance 
with  an  agreement  entered  Into  between  the 
tribe  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or 
the  State  within  which  the  Indian  reserva- 
tion Is  located.  Where  an  Indian  reservation 
Is  located  In  more  than  one  State,  an  agree- 
ment w^  a  State  shaU  pertain  only  to 
members  of  the  tribe  residing  within  the 
boundaries  of  such  State. 

"(3)  In  accordance  with  regulations  issued 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  or 
In  accordance  with  An.  agreement  entered 
into  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
as  appropriate,  a  food  stamp  program  may 
be  administered  by  a  tribe  or  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  or  a  State  on  behalf  of 
part  or  all  the  members  of  such  tribe  eligible 
to  participate  In  8uclw.program.". 

(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  4  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as  redesignated  by 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "No  regulation  which  per- 
tains only  to  the  administration  of  the  food 
stamp  program  on  Indian  reservations  may 
be  Issued  without  prior  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  auth<Hlzed 
representatives  of  the  tribes  affected.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  15  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964.  as  amended,  is  amended  as  foUows: 

(a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  each  State  shall  be  responsible  for 
financing,  from  funds  available  to  the  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof,  the  costs  of 
carrying  out  the  administrative  responsibili- 
ties assigned  to  it  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay  to 
each  State  agency  an  amount  ^q^al  to  62.5 
per  centum  of  aU  admin istratii;^  costs,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  the  cost  of  ( l ) 
the  certification  of  hoiiseholds;  (2)  the  ac- 
ceptance, storage,  and  protection  of  coupons 
after  their  delivery  to  receiving  points  with- 
in the  States;  (3)  the  Issuance  of  such  cou- 
pons to  eligible  households;  (4)  the  out- 
reach and  fair  hearing  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 10  of  this  Act;  and  (6)  the  control  and 
accounting  of  coupons:  Provided,  That  each 
State  shall  report  at  least  annuaUy  to  the 
Secretary  on  the  effectiveness  of  its  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  and  no  such 
payment  shall  be  made  to  any  State  unless 
the  Secretary  Is  satisfied  pvirsuant  to  regu- 
lations which  he  shall  issue  that  an  ade- 
quate number  of  qualified  personnel  are  em- 
ployed by  the  State  in  the  program  to  ad- 
minister the  program  efficiently  and  effec- 
tively. 
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(b)  A  new  subsection  (c)  U  Mld«d  at  the 
end  thereof  as  follows : 

'(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  any  tribe 
administering  a  food  stamp  program  on  any 
Indian  reservation  an  amount  equal  to  100 
per  centum  of  ail  expenses  incurred  by  such 
tribe  attributable  to  the  administration  of 
such  program  and  shall  reimburse  the  Oa- 
partment  of  the  Interior  or  any  State  ad- 
ministering a  food  stamp  program  on  any 
Indian  reservation  for  all  expenses  inciured 
by  such  Department  or  State  in  aocordanoe 
with  any  agreement  entered  into  under  sec- 
tion 4(b)  of  tills  Act.". 

Sk.  5.  Section  3  of  tiie  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966,  as  amended  (80  Stat.  886,  as 
amended.  42  U.S.C.  1771-1786),  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(a)  The  first  sentence  is  amended  by  strlk- 
ln«  ",  not  to  exceed  $120,000,000."  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary". 

(b)  Section  3  Is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "For 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for 
subsequent  fiscal  years,  the  minimum  rate 
of  reimbursement  for  a  half-pint  of  mlllc 
served  in  schools  and  other  eligible  institu- 
tions shall  not  be  less  than  5  cents  per  half- 
pint  served  to  eligible  children,  and  such 
minimum  rate  of  reimbursement  shall  be 
adjusted  on  an  annual  basis  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  to  refiect  changes  In 
the  series  of  food  away  from  hmne  of  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  published  ^  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.  Such  adjustment  shall  be  computed 
to  the  nearest  one-fourth  cent.". 

Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  JACKSON  and  Mr.  HUMPHREY 
moved  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  AND 
CHILD  NUTRITION  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1974 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Haskzll)  .  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  3459.  which  the  clerk  will 
state  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

a.  3459.  to  amend  the  National  School 
Lunch  and  ChUd  NutrlUon  Act  to  increase 
the  level  of  Federal  assistance  for  child 
nutrition  programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  staff  member, 
Mr.  Nelson  Denllnger.  may  have  the 
privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  be  dis- 
charged from  consideration  of  HJl. 
14354.  an  act  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  its  immediate  consideration. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  strike  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  KM.  14354  and  to  sub- 
stitute in  lieu  thereof  the  language  of 
S.  3459,  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  Is  recognized  for 
10  minutes.    

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill,  a.  3459,  which  amends  the  School 
Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Acts,  has  five 
sections. 

The  first  would  require  a  minimum  10- 
cent  per  meal  level  of  donated  food  as- 
sistance for  the  school  lunch  program 
for  fiscal  year  1975.  or  cash  payments  in 
lieu  thereof,  and  require  that  this  level 
of  assistance  be  adjusted  annually  each 
year  thereafter  to  refiect  changes  in 
costs.  This  increase  refiects  the  cost  in- 
crease the  schools  have  incurred,  and  of 
necessity  passed  along  to  the  schoolchil- 
dren, since  1971.  Tills  section  also  guar- 
antees that  the  commodities  supplied  to 
the  school  lunch  program  will  be  high  in 
protein  content  and  contain  meat  and 
meat  products. 

I  think  that  everyone  who  is  familiar 
with  what  has  happened  to  the  cost  of 
living  in  the  past  3  years  would  rec- 
ognize the  prudence  and  the  desirability 
of  this  adjustment. 

In  addition,  the  bill  will  make  perma- 
nent the  authority  of  the  States  to  serve 
reduced  price  school  lunches  to  children 
from  ftunllles  with  Incomes  of  up  to  75 
percent  above  income  poverty  guidelines. 
This  provision  was  submitted  last  year  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Case)  and  has  proved  to  be  very 
successful.  It  was  extended  in  the  bill 
overwhelmingly  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  I  thinir  it 
makes  eminent  good  sense. 

This  section  is  needed  to  reach  tens  of 
thousands  of  children  from  families  just 
above  the  poverty  line  who  are  not  eligi- 
ble for  free  lunches.  These  children  are 
the  ones  who  have  suffered  the  most  from 
the  increased  cost  of  the  school  lunches. 
In  some  Instances,  they  are  faced  with 
even  greater  hardships  than  the  children 
below  the  poverty  line  who  qualify  for 
free  school  limch  programs. 

The  third  section  of  this  bill  will  in- 
crease the  authorization  for  school  food 
service  equipment  assistance  fimding 
from  $20  million  to  $40  million  for  fiscal 
year  1976  and  for  succeeding  years — 
imder  current  law,  the  authorization  is 
$40  million  for  fiscal  years  1973  through 
1975,  but  would  drop  to  $20  million  in 
fiscal  year  1976. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
cently conducted  a  survey  of  equipment 
needs  for  all  the  schools  in  the  coimtry 
serving  or  wishing  to  serve  school 
lunches.  Their  own  survey  shows  the 
current  need  to  be  near  $180  million. 
With  this  proof  of  need  In  hand,  It  Is 


obvious  that  we  must  maintain,  not  de- 
crease, our  appropriation  authorization 
for  school  equipment. 

The  last  substantive  section  of  this 
bill  would  increase  the  required  expen- 
diture for  the  special  supplemental  food 
program  for  women,  infants,  and  chil- 
dren from  $40  million  to  $131  million  for 
fiscal  year  1975  only.  This  important  sec- 
tion of  the  bill,  dealing  with  supplemental 
nutritional  foods  for  women,  infants,  and 
children,  was  pressed  very  hard  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  HoKPHRXY) ,  and  he  has  taken  the 
lead  in  the  committee  in  seeing  that  this 
program  is  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Nation  and  is  adequately  funded. 

But  this  Increase  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  HuMPHiirr) 
and  approved  overwhelmingly  in  the 
committee,  represents  little  more  than  a 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo.  This  very 
promising  and  attractive  nutrition  inter- 
vention program  will  be  cut  back  by 
more  than  half  in  every  State,  the  funds 
reduced  and/or  eliminated  entirely,  im- 
less  this  program's  budget  is  put  on  a  12- 
month  basis.  Cutbacks  at  this  time  would 
prove  to  be  a  cruel  hoax  both  to  the  ben- 
eficiaries of  this  program  and  the  tax- 
payer. 

Furthermore,  over  30  million  dollars 
worth  of  grants  by  eligible  agencies  have 
been  rejected  for  lack  of  fimds  this  year, 
and  this  bill  will  allow  some  of  them  to 
participate. 

The  final  section  of  this  bill  would 
correct  a  technical  error  in  the  last  child 
nutrition  bill  enacted.  Public  Law  93- 
150. 

Tills  bill  will  do  a  number  of  Important 
things,  all  relating  to  the  nutritional 
health  of  young  American  children. 

It  does  not  break  new  ground,  but  in- 
stead, seeks  to  strengthen  and  maintain 
proven  programs  of  food  delivery  and 
nutrition  that  I  know  is  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  American  people  and  by 
the  Members  of  this  body. 

I  hope  that  it  will  be  adopted  by  the 
same  overwhelming  vote  in  the  Senate 
that  it  received  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  agree- 
ment that  was  entered  into  with  respect 
to  S.  3459  be  now  made  appUcable  to 
the  House  bill,  H.R.  14354,  which  is  the 
bill  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  voice  my  support  for  S.  3459. 
It  would  make  a  number  of  important 
improvements  in  the  School  Lunch  and 
Child  Nutrition  Acts. 

I  have  spoken  out  many  times  on  the 
Importance  of  the  school  lunch  program 
and  the  women.  Infants,  and  children 
program.  These  programs  address  vital 
needs  which  we  caimot  ignore. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration  has 
not  been  willing   to  provide  adequate 
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support.  In  fact,  it  has  indicated  the  wish 
to  transfer  most  commodity  programs 
to  HEW. 

We  cannot  allow  these  important  pro- 
grams to  founder  because  of  indifference. 
The  funding  involved  is  actually  small 
In  comparison  with  the  Importance  of 
the  programs  to  the  American  people. 

The  bill  would  help  meet  the  very 
severe  cost  Increases  in  the  school  lunch 
program.  Under  section  2,  the  per  meal 
commodity  level  is  increased  from  7  to 
10  cents,  and  provision  is  made  for  fu- 
ture adjustments  on  the  basis  of  the 
Consumer  Price  Index.  Special  emphasis 
Is  also  mandated  on  high  protein  foods, 
meat,  and  meat  alternates. 

The  7  to  10  cents  increase  is  not  new 
or  innovative.  It  would  merely  help  cover 
the  sharp  increases  in  food  costs  that 
have  occurred  since  the  1971-72  school 
year,  when  the  7  cents  figure  began.  The 
^escalator  clause  would  automatically 
make  annual  adjustments  as  required 
In  the  future. 

The  reference  to  meat  is  intended  to 
guarantee  that  this  increase  in  funding 
will  be  translated  into  nutrition  foods, 
easily  adaptable  to  use  in  the  school 
lunch  program. 

Section  3  would  make  permanent  a 
provision  enacted  last  year  which  allows 
schools,  at  their  option,  to  Introduce 
a  reduced  price  limch  program  for  chil- 
dren of  families  whose  income  is  75  per- 
cent above  the  poverty  level.  This  pro- 
vision is  due  to  expire  on  June  30,  1974. 

About  1 V2  million  children  have  drop- 
ped out  of  the  school  limch  progrsun  in 
the  last  3  years.  This  is  evidence  that 
the  bulk  of  these  children  have  dropped 
out  because  of  the  increased  cost  of 
school  limches. 

Under  this  provision,  a  school  might 
be  encouraged  to  begin  a  reduced  price 
lunch  program,  which  in  turn  might  keep 
many  of  these  children  in  the  program. 
The  school  would  also  be  ^ble  to  count 
on  having  this  authority  continued, 
thereby  making  it  worth  the  administra- 
tive effort  to  develop  the  program. 

Section  4  would  continue  the  authori- 
zation level  for  school  food  equipment 
at  $40  million  for  fiscal  year  1976  and 
maintain  It  at  that  level  for  succeeding 
years. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
cently completed  a  study  which  indicates 
that  current  school  equipment  needs  are 
at  least  $177  million. 

The  authorization  level  for  the  last  3 
years  has  been  $40  million,  but  it  is  now 
scheduled  to  drop  to  $20  million  in  fiscal 
year  1975.  We  need  to  keep  the  authoriza- 
tion at  its  present  level  as  a  minimum 
measure  to  make  at  least  a  dent  in  this 
area. 

Section  5  would  Increase  the  size  of  the 
women,  infants  and  children  special  sup- 
plemental food  program  from  $40  million 
to  $131  million  for  fiscal  year  1975  only. 

This  increase  is  necessary  since  the 
program  has  been  fimctlonlng  for  less 
than  half  of  fiscal  1974.  We  will  need  an 
increase  to  at  least  $100  million  for  fis- 
cal year  1975  in  order  to  keep  the  pro- 
gram going  at  its  present  level. 


If  we  are  not  prepared  to  increase  the 
fimding  level  of  the  program,  we  must 
then  be  willing  to  face  the  prospect  of 
either  cutting  out  programs  or  reducing 
the  numbers  of  participants  in  ongoing 
programs. 

Increased  funding  is  also  needed  to  de- 
velop programs  which  have  only  recently 
begun  and  have  not  yet  reached  their 
full  enrollment. 

In  addition,  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  uncertainty  over  the  program  and  how 
to  apply  for  grants  under  it.  The  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  report,  "To  Save 
the  Children,"  of  January  1974  indicated 
a  backlog  of  over  $34  million  in  such 
applications  plus  other  uncosted  applica- 
tions. 

We  must  also  be  prepared  to  face  the 
prospect  of  forfeiting  the  benefits  of  the 
program  in  terms  of  deriving  sound  medi- 
cal data  if  we  permit  on-again,  ofl-ag£dn 
yo-yo  funding. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  program  in 
which  many  have  already  testified  as  to 
the  need  and  the  right  course  of  action. 
Ample  testimony  has  been  provided  over 
the  years  in  terms  of  the  serious  lifetime 
costs  which  society  pays  for  neglecting 
infant  nutrition. 

I  feel  that  this  is  a  program  of  slg^ 
nificance  far  beyond  the  amount  ot 
funding.  It  is  a  pioneering  activity  which 
warrants  full  support  if  only  because  of 
the  important  questions  being  raised  and 
the  Importance  of  deriving  the  right 
answers. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  dte  an  arti- 
cle. "Starve  the  Child,  Famish  the  Fu- 
ture," in  the  March  23  Saturday  Review/ 
World.  The  article,  by  Albert  Rosenfeld, 
cites  research  by  Stephen  Zamenhof  at 
UCLA  on  rats  in  which  malnourlshment 
of  a  pregnant  female  results  in  carrying 
mental  retardation  into  the  third  gen- 
eration. 

The  article  also  cites  an  outstanding 
new  book,  "The  Malnourished  Mind," 
which  points  out  the  serious  impact  of 
long  term  near  starvation  of  large  num- 
bers cf  children.  This  observation  com- 
bined with  UNICEKs  recent  warning  of 
possible  mass  malnutrition,  should  give 
us  serious  pause  concerning  the  develop- 
ment potential  of  children  in  the  Indian 
subcontinent  and  parts  of  Africa. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  j 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

Stabve  the  Child,  Famish  th«  Future 

In  the  late  Sixties  two  pioneer  investiga- 
tors into  the  effects  of  malnutrition  on  brain 
development — Myron  Wlnlck  and  Pedro 
Rosso  of  The  New  York  Hoepltal-ComeU 
Medical  Center — came  to  some  important 
conclusions,  based  on  studies  of  the  brains 
of  Chilean  children:  A  child  who  is  poorly 
fed  during  early  infancy  may  never  attain  his 
fuU  brain  growth,  even  tho\igb  he  is  weU  fed 
thereafter.  Similarly,  a  fetus,  malnourished 
in  the  womb,  may  never  make  up  for  the 
brain  cells  and  structures  that  never  came 
properly  into  being.  Malnutrition  both  before 
and  after  birth  virtually  dooms  a  child  to 
stunted  brain  development  and  therefore  to 


considerably  diminished  mental  capacity  far 
the  rest  0/  hit  life. 

At  around  the  same  time  as  Wlnlck  and 
Roeso  were  carrying  out  these  and  related 
studies,  Stephen  Zamenhof  of  UCLA,  another 
pioneer  In  this  area  of  research,  was  conduct- 
ing rat  expterimente  that  confirmed  these  con- 
clusions. But  Zamenhof  and  his  coUeaguee 
carried  the  revelations  a  step  further.  When 
an  underfed  female  rat  was  mated  with  a 
weU-f  ed  male,  the  resulting  newborns  showed 
distinct  signs  of  brain  malnutrition — as  ex- 
pected—even though  they  were  put  on  an 
adequate  diet  starting  at  birth.  The  stirprlaa 
came  when  the  offspring,  the  second  genera- 
tion of  females,  which  had  been  well  nour- 
ished throughout  their  Uves  and  during  their 
own  pregnancies,  nevertheless  gave  birth  to 
newborns  with  brain  growth  likewise  re- 
tarded. The  mothers  were  apparently  unable 
to  develop  a  placenta  adequate  to  the  proper 
nutrition  of  the  fetus.  Thus,  in  the  case  <H 
these  rats  at  least,  the  curse  of  malnutrition 
was  carried  into  the  third  generation! 

Bats,  ot  courae,  are  not  people.  Kevertbe- 
less.  over  the  past  several  years  many  re- 
searchere  in  embryology,  pediatrics,  neurol- 
ogy, nutrition,  and  allied  discpllnes  have 
been  learning  more  and  more  about  the  dis- 
quletingly  long-range  effects  of  malnutrition 
on  brain,  behavior,  and  Intellectual  abiUty. 
Familiarity  with  this  growing  body  of  Utera- 
ture  gives  one  a  new  outlook  on  hunger. 

Consider  the  latest  outbreak  of  famine,  this 
time  in  several  drought-stricken  nations  ot 
Africa.  Once  more  the  newspapers  carry 
numbing  statistics  of  the  dead  and  near- 
dead.  Again  we  see  pictures  of  rickety  chil- 
dren with  swollen  beUies,  of  old  p>eople  with 
hope-emptied  eyes,  the  skin  clinging  to  their 
bones.  The  human  mind  does  not  relate  well 
to  statistics,  but  It  doee  relate — at  least  fleet- 
Ingly — to  the  visible  suffering  of  other  human 
Individuals.  Those  who  can  do  so  will  un- 
doubtedly respond  to  the  appeals  for  aid. 
Food  distribution  wUI  almost  certainly  be 
inadequate  and  ill  organized.  But  it  wlU 
begin  to  bring  some  nourishment  and  reUet 
to  the  victims.  The  overall  situation  wUl 
gradually  Improve,  the  ciists  wUl  abate,  and 
the  famine  wlU  be  declared  over. 

For  us.  it  will  all  have  been  a  transient,  re- 
mote episode  In  the  midst  of  o\ir  other  pre- 
occupations. When  new  headlines  tell  us  of 
another  famine  somewhere  in  the  world,  i«b 
wUl  notice  again.  B  it  hunger  Is  always  with 
us,  over  vast  regions  of  the  planet.  Our  own 
continent,  and  our  own  country.  Is  certainly 
not  exempt.  Though  "famine."  so  labeled, 
seldom  occurs,  there  exists  chronic,  wide- 
spread malnutrition.  D\iring  a  famine  it  sim- 
ply occurs  on  an  accelerated,  wholesale 
scale. 

For  survivors  of  a  famine,  the  ordeal  is 
never  really  over.  Its  ravages,  as  studies  have 
now  made  clear,  may  be  lifelong  and  irre- 
vocable. In  the  first  few  years  of  life,  the 
brain  grows  much  faster  than  the  rest  of  the 
body.  If  this  growth  does  not  occur  on  sched- 
ule, there  Is  no  second  chance.  This  is  even 
truer  of  prenatal  brain  development.  Prom 
fertilized  egg  to  embryo  to  fetxis  to  Infant, 
growth  takes  place  according  to  a  rigidly 
timed  genetic  program,  with  not  much  give 
In  It.  When  brain  cells  need  to  divide  and  new 
structures  need  to  be  formed,  the  materltJs 
— aU  the  materials — and  the  energy  to  put 
them  together  mvist  be  at  band  right  there 
and  then.  DNA  can  provide  the  instructions, 
but  the  nutrients  must  oome  through  the 
placenta.  A  poorly  suppUed  aasembly  line 
cannot  be  expected  to  ttim  out  a  perfect 
product. 

We  have  all  known  that  physical  growth 
may  be  stunted  by  malnutrition,  but  we  have 
not  understood  the  extent  to  which  brain 
function  and  mental  capacity  can  be  Im- 
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paired.  (An  excellent  new  book  on  the  rubject 
Is  The  MalnouTUhed  MiTid  by  Elle  Shneoup. 
The  author  argues  convincingly  that  the  nu- 
trition factor  has  been  too  lightly  consid- 
ered by  tboM  currently  debating  the  com- 
parative IQb  of  blacks  versus  whites.)  We 
have  certainly  recognized  that  famine  and 
chronic  hunger  are  tragic  circumstances,  but 
we  have  not  recognized  the  true  dimension 
of  the  tragedy.  When  we  think  of  entire  pop- 
ulations undergoing  a  long  siege  of  naar- 
starvBtlon,  of  children  and  fetuses  t/f  the 
himdreds  of  tbotisands  deprived  of  their  1m- 
slc  nutritional  needs,  we  must  now  under- 
stand that  these  populstlons  may  hsv*  to 
function  at  a  considerably  diminished  In- 
tellectual level  compand  with  their  genetle 
potential. 

The  children  who  survive  will  be  leas  able 
to  cope  with  their  ordinary  problems,  Uh 
alone  rise  to  the  challenge  of  sltuattons  that 
require  superior  Intellect  or  creative  Inge- 
nulty.  The  Irony  is  that  a  nation  already  af- 
flicted with  a  plethora  of  problems,  hoplnc 
that  the  new  generatlcm  will  come  up  with 
Imaginative  solutions,  may  find  that  the  new 
generation  has  been  sentenoed  In  advance  to 
add  to  the  problems  Instead— a  case  of  talcing 
away  from  him  that  already  hath  not. 

It  is  patently  unfair  either  for  individuals 
or  for  nations  to  be  cheated  of  an  equal 
chance  at  the  future.  The  human  brain,  like 
Mark  Anthony's  crocodile,  "lives  by  that 
which  nourlaheth  it."  If  the  nourishment  Is 
missing,  an  adult  brain  can  recover;  but  a  de- 
veloping brain  loses  forever.  This  new  reali- 
zation should  sptir  us,  through  our  national 
and  International  planning  bodies,  to  re- 
newed vigor  in  our  attack  on  worldwide  mal- 
nutrition— with  special  emphasis  on  the 
proper  feeding  of  small  children  and  expect- 
ant mothers.  Easy  answers  are  not  reradlly 
at  hand.  Science  and  Its  continuing  research 
effort  can  point  us  along  the  way,  but  the 
solutions  must  ultimately  be  political — and 
moral. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota for  his  leadership  In  these  areas 
of  nutrition.  We  are  indebted  to  him.  He 
serves  as  the  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs.  I  believe  he  has  performed  a  very 
vsduable  service  In  helping  us  imder- 
stand  better  the  nutritional  needs  of  our 
people.  His  statement  today  surely  gives 
us  the  necessary  Information  for  the  pas- 
sage of  this  important  bill. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  I  again  emphasize  the 
great  leadership  he  has  provided  on  all 
aspects  of  this  bill,  but  especially  his 
leadership  on  the  program  relating  to 
supplemental  feeding  of  women,  Infants, 
and  children. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  the  Senate  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry Committee  for  unanimously  ap- 
proving legislation  I  introduced  to  make 
permanent  the  expanded  reduced  price 
school  lunch  program.  I  am  happy  this 
proposal  is  part  of  the  legislation  before 
the  Senate  today. 

The  reduced  price  school  lunch  pro- 
gram makes  available  lunches  to  chil- 
dren of  working  families  at  reduced 
cost— usually  between  10  and  20  cents  per 
meal.  Under  my  proposal— which  was 
initiated  last  year — families  whose  in- 
come is  175  percent  above  the  poverty 
guideline  qualify  for  the  reduced  price 
limch  program. 

(^     In  New  Jersey  15,000  additional  chll- 
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dren  were  added  to  the  reduced  price 
program  as  a  result  of  last  year's  legis- 
lation. Participation  may  more  than 
double  this  coming  year.  Thirty-seven 
other  States  have  begun  the  n6w  reduced 
price  lunch  program  and  more  States  are 
expected  to  join  this  coming  school  year. 

My  proposal  was  supported  by  the 
American  School  Food  Service  Associa- 
tion which  called  the  program  a  "mile- 
stone" and  a  "must  for  the  school  food 
service  program."  It  was  also  endorsed 
by  Governor  Brendan  Byrne  of  New 
Jersey  who  told  me: 

We  fully  expect  that  most  districts  will 
Initiate  this  reduced  price  provision  If  legis- 
lation permits. 

The  legislation  before  the  Senate  to- 
day— both  that  on  school  lunches  and 
on  the  food  stamp  and  commodity  pro- 
gram, continues  the  progress  made  in 
the  past  few  years  by  the  Congress. 
iMPsovsicxirr  to  rsoKBAL  rooo  assistance 

PHOORAlCS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  full  support  for  the  two  meas- 
ures that  Senator  McOovxhn  has  de- 
signed tliat  will  increase  benefits  for  re- 
cipients of  Federal  food  assistance  pro- 
grams. Both  of  these  legislative  measures 
are  Important  because  they  substantially 
increase  the  guaranteed  level  of  Federal 
a.ssistance  for  vital  food  and  nutrition 
programs.  As  families  around  this  coun- 
try are  seriously  affected  by  rising  prices, 
and  severe  shortages,  the  demand  for 
added  Federal  food  assistance  to  the 
needy  becomes  a  national  nriority. 

I  am  hopeful  that  each  Member  of  this 
Senate  fully  understands  the  importance 
of  tills  legislation  and  wUl  vote  to  approve 
the  provisions  contained  in  these  meas- 
ures. 

These  amendments  will  clearly  add  to 
the  nutrition  and  food  requirements  of 
needy  people:  S.  3458  amends  legislation 
for  commodity  distribution,  food  stamp 
and  special  milk  programs. 

Since  the  people  living  in  poverty  are 
most  severely  affected  by  rising  prices 
smd  scarce  food  supplies,  they  are  the 
ones  most  in  need  during  the  present 
economic  crisis. 

This  bill  wiU  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
purchase  various  foodstuffs  on  the  open 
market  when  they  are  needed  by  those 
who  participate  in  the  child  nutrition, 
institutional  feeding,  supplemental  feed- 
ing, and  disaster  relief  programs.  People 
who  are  presently  enrolled  in  these  pro- 
grams have  obtained  nutritional  benefits 
because  USDA  obtained  surplus  com- 
modities and  don?  ted  those  foodstuffs 
to  these  activities.  But  surplus  foods  sim- 
ply do  not  exist  on  today's  depressed 
food  markets.  Yet,  thousands  of  needy 
Americans  still  require  food  assistance. 
I  support  the  thrust  of  this  legislation 
because  it  is  designed  to  insure  that 
needy  people  will  not  be  forced  to  go 
hungry  when  economic  conditions  do  not 
make  foods  available  through  the  surplus 
program. 

Another    provision    of    this    measure 
which  deserves  commendation,  because 


it  seeks  to  sustain  nutritional  adequacy 
for  our  young  school  age  clilldren  au- 
thorizes an  Increase  in  the  Federal  reim- 
bursement rate  for  milk  supplied  to 
schoolchildren  In  the  school  milk  pro- 
gram. Current  rates  have  been  at  4  cents 
per  half  pint  of  milk.  The  new  minimum 
will  be  5  cents,  imder  this  bill,  and  this 
amount  may  be  adjusted  each  year  to 
reflect  any  Increased  costs. 

Finally,  I  am  pleased  with  the  provi- 
sion of  this  amendment  which  supple- 
ments the  food  assistance  benefits  pro- 
vided to  protect  the  nutritional  status  of 
those  people  who  reside  on  Indian  res- 
ervations. I  am  particularly  pleased  to 
see  these  provisions,  because  too  often, 
legislation  of  this  type  fails  to  adequately 
consider  the  problems  of  our  Indian  citi- 
zens. This  mesisure,  however,  provides 
significant  nutritional  safeguards  on  be- 
half of  Indian  families. 

Finally,  this  bill  gives  the  USDA  au- 
thority to  pay  State  agencies  62.5  per- 
cent of  all — instead  of  part  of— the  ad- 
ministrative costs  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. Last  year,  the  Congress  enacted 
legislation  requiring  food  stamps  to  be 
provided  In  every  county  Jn  this  Nation. 
For  Massachusetts,  that  means,  some 
400,000  needy  residents  will  have  access 
to  the  asslstsuice  offered  by  the  food 
stamp  program. 

OflBcials  In  Massachusette  spent  ap- 
proximately $400,000  to  administer  the 
stamp  program  for  25.000  recipients  in 
1973.  This  year,  at  least  173,000  recipients 
win  be  added  to  the  stamp  program  and 
by  1975,  the  statewide  administration  of 
the  stamp  program  to  400,000  people  will 
cost  over  $5  million.  This  provision  eases 
the  financial  burden  on  States  like  Mas- 
sachusetts, because  62.5  percent  of  such 
costs  can  be  paid  by  the  USDA.  to  main- 
tain this  federally  mandated  program. 

Across  the  Nation,  at  least  $75  million 
will  be  needed  to  pay  the  costs  to  ad- 
minister the  food  stamp  program  to  12 
million  people.  Under  this  measure.  $45 
million  of  that  sum  can  be  paid  by  the 
USDA. 

I  strongly  urge  the  passage  of  this  im- 
portant legislation  because  it  offers  vital- 
ly needed  assistance  to  so  many  people. 
S.  3459  is  equally  Important  In  con- 
tributing to  the  nutritional  requirements 
of  young  children  who  are  dependent 
upon  the  school  lunch  program  to  obtain 
their  basic  food  needs. 

This  bin  provides  four  Important  aids 
to  the  delivery  of  foodstuffs  through 
school  lunch  programs : 

First,  USDA  authorities  must  Insure 
that  each  meal  receive  a  minimum  of  10 
cents  in  donated  foods  or  in  cash  and 
that  this  minimum  level  of  assistance  be 
adjusted  annually  to  reflect  changes  in 
costs. 

Second,  States  are  authorized  under 
this  bill  to  serve  reduced  price  school 
lunches  to  children  from  families  whose 
marginsil  income  cannot  provide  for  ade- 
quate meals. 

Rising  food  costs  have  increased  school 
lunch  prices.  Children  hit  hardest  arc 
those  frtan  families  who  were  not  poor 
enough  to  be  eligible  for  free  or  reduced 
price  lunches.  But  the  families  of  these 
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children  could  not  afford  the  increased 
school  lunch  costs.  To  assist  these  chil- 
dren. Congress  temporarily  raised  the 
eligibility  limit  for  reduced  price  lunches 
from  50  percent  to  75  percent  above  the 
Secretary's  income  poverty  guidelines, 
yet  many  schools  have  not  Implemented 
the  expanded  guidelines,  and  as  a  result 
half  a  million  paying  children  dropped 
out  ^of  the  school  lunch  program  last 
year. 

I  share  the  committees  belief  that  this 
measure  will  help  alleviate  the  financial 
burden  on  lower  middle  income  families 
by  making  tliis  expanded  eligibility  level 
permanent. 

Third,  under  this  amendment  funds 
for  school  food  service  equipment  will 
be  increased  from  $20  million  to  $40  mil- 
lion per  year.  For  Massachusetts,  this 
legislation  is  especially  important  be- 
cause so  many  of  the  schools  in  my  State 
were  constructed  without  cooking  or 
feeding  facilities. 

This  provision  makes  cooking  equip- 
ment accessible  to  schools  in  depressed 
communities  where  youngsters  are  most 
in  need  of  such  assistance. 

Finally,  this  measure  increases  the 
authorization  for  the  special  supple- 
'  mental  food  program  for  women,  in- 
fants, and  children,  from  $40  million  to 
$131  million  during  fiscal  1975.  This 
amount  will  simply  sdlow  participation 
in  the  prc«ram  during  1975  to  remain 
at  the  same  level  attained  during  1974. 1 
strongly  support  this  measure  because  it 
is  designed  to  maintain  a  permanent 
nationwide  program  for  combatting 
malnutrition  and  subnutrition  among 
pregnant  women,  infants,  and  children 
of  preschool  age. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
approve  both  of  these  vital  legislative 
measures  because  they  can  significantly 
aid  those  who  need  nutritional  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  not 
my  purpose  to  delay  the  consideration  of 
this  matter.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole)  has  an  amendment  and  is  on 
his  way  to  the  Chamber.  Perhaps  some- 
one else  cares  to  speak  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  be  charged  to  both  sides  on 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  Its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  "Hie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  Uie  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows : 

On  page  1,  line  6,  insert  "(a)"  after  "Sec. 
2." 

On  page  2,  add  the  following  after  line  12: 

"(b)  Section  8  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act,  as  amended.  Is  Xvu-ther  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection  (f ) : 

'(f)  On  or  before  July  1  of  each  fiscal 
year,  any  State  educational  agency  may  elect 
to  receive  cash  in  lieu  of  the  distribution, 
during  that  fiscal  year,  of  agricultural  com- 
modities and  other  foods  under  this  sec- 
tion, section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  and  section  32  of  the  Act 
of  August  24.  1935.  as  amended,  and  tn  lieu 
of  any  payment  authorized  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section.  Upon  notice  of  such 
election  by  the  State  educational  agency,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  payments  at  a  rate  per 
meal  equal  to  the  value  of  food  deliveries 
per  meal  Initially  prograjnmed  for  that  fiscal 
year  times  the  number  of  lunches  and  break- 
fasts eligible  for  reimbursement  under  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act  and  section  4  of  the  ChUd- 
Nutrltion  Act  of  1966.  served  In  the  State 
during  that  fiscal  year.  The  State  educational 
agency  shall  promptly  and  equitably  dis- 
burse such  funds  to  schools  participating  in 
the  school  lunch  and  breakfast  progranos 
under  this  Act  and  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  and  such  disbursements  shaU  be 
used  by  such  schools  to  obtain  agricultural 
commodities  and  other  foods  for  their  school 
service  programs.  If  any  State  in  which  the 
Secretary  directly  administers  school  food 
programs  In  nonprofit  private  schools  elects 
to  receive  cash  In  lieu  of  commodities  under 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
slmU&r  payments,  at  similar  rates,  directly 
to  the  private  schools  of  the  State.' 

"(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  6  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  phrase  'subsection 
(b)'  wherever  It  appears  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  phrase  'subsections  (b)  and 
(f)V 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  earlier  this  year  ex- 
pressed an  intent  to  phase  out  the  com- 
modity distribution  program  after  fiscal 
year  1974.  At  that  time,  the  State  of 
KansEis  made  plans  to  terminate  its  com- 
modity distribution  service  at  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year. 

In  the  absence  of  flnsLndng  and  staff- 
ing at  the  State  level,  considerable  hard- 
ship could  fall  upon  the  local  school  dis- 
tricts in  Kansas.  This  is  why  I  am  offer- 
ing today  an  amendment  to  the  Nationtd 
School  Lunch  Act  to  permit  States  to 
choose  either  cash  or  commodities  for 
the  school  lunch  program. 

LACK  OF  rUNSS  CKITtCAL 

The  lack  of  a  commodity  distribution 
service  in  Kansas  is  complicated  by  the 
close  of  the  State  legislative  session. 
Formerly,  commodity  distribution  was 
handled  by  the  department  of  social  re- 
habilitation services.  The  burden  now 
falls  uixjn  the  State  school  food  service. 


With  the  State  legislature  out  of  ses- 
sion, there  is  no  possibility  that  a  budget 
can  be  established  to  finance  a  distribu- 
tion service.  The  expense  would  tiave  to 
be  passed  on  to  local  school  districts. 

ADOmONAL  BUKDEN  OM  LOCAL  SCHOOLS 

The  Kansas  School  Food  Service  esti- 
mates that  the  expense  of  a  commodity 
distribution  program  would  be  about  10 
cents  per  student  and  that  this  would  be 
a  substantially  heavy  burden  on  school 
budgets. 

School  administrators  are  already 
having  diflSculty  making  ends  meet  imder 
existing  budgets  and  expenses  due  to  ris- 
ing expenses  and  tax  lids. 

This  amendment  would  give  the  States 
the  opportunity  before  the  beginning  of 
each  fiscal  year  to  choose  cash  or  ctHn- 
modities.  If  cash  were  chosen,  funds 
would  be  provided  at  a  level  equivalent 
to  commodities. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  existing  in 
Kansas  may  exist  in  other  States  or  may 
develop  later.  In  the  interests  of  main- 
taining a  viable  school  lunch  program 
and  preventing  additional  burdens  on 
local  school  districts,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  measure. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
looked  at  the  amendment  and,  frankly, 
feel  it  has  a  certain  amount  of  merit.  The 
difftculty  with  accepting  the  amendment 
on  the  fioor  is  that  we  do  not  have  the 
technical  capacity  to  make  a  judgment 
on  what  its  impact  would  be  on  the  over- 
all commodity  program.  But  I  think  there 
is  enough  merit  in  the  amendment,  and 
the  Senator  is  very  justifiably  concerned 
with  the  situation  in  his  State.  I  suggest 
to  the  Senator  that  rather  than  putting 
the  £imendment  to  a  vote  here  and  now 
we  discuss  it  in  conference,  and  that  we 
also  look  at  the  possibility  of  early  hear- 
ings before  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  and  try  to  make  sm 
evaluation  of  what  the  impact  of  the 
amendment  would  be. 

I  am  not  hostile  toward  the  amend- 
ment but  I  do  think  that  we  should  not 
pass  upon  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
without  knowing  its  Impact. 

I  do  hope  the  Senator  will  consider 
withdrawing  the  amendment  at  this  time 
with  the  understanding  that  I  and  other 
Senators  will  join  him  in  seeing  that  It 
gets  a  careful  evaluation  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Mc<30VERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUTjIPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota. We  will  work  together  and  try  to 
see  the  objective  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  in  mind  is  given  careful  con- 
sideration. I  think  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  already  has  given  that 
sissurance. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota,  whose  dedication 
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to  the  school  lunch  program  is  well 
known.  I  think  the  amendment  would  do 
equity  to  all  States.  Perhaps  It  can  be 
worked  out  tn  conference  by  some  re- 
port language  or  change.  If  not,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  Is  willing  to  have  early 
hearings  on  the  amendment. 

Based  on  that  assurance,  I  withdraw 
the  {unendment. 

The  amendment  was  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (Hit.  14354)  was  read  the 
tlilrd  time  and  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  Insist  on  Its  amend- 
ment and  request  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Tal- 
jfADOB,  Mr.  McGovmw,  Mr.  Allih,  Mr. 
CiAHK,  Mr.  YoTJNG,  Mr.  Dolk,  and  Mr. 
Bellxon  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  3459  be  to- 
deflnltely  postponed.  • 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
of  the  conferees  named  on  HR.  14354. 
the  name  of  the  Jimlor  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska now  speaking  be  withdrawn  and 
that  the  name  of  the  distlngizlshed  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Belucon)  be 
added. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

APPROVAL  OP  nn.TfiL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Helting,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
May  16, 1974,  the  President  had  approved 
and  signed  the  following  acts: 

8.  245.  An  Act  for  tli«  relief  of  Kama! 
Antolne  Cbaiaby; 

8.  428.  An  Act  for  the  reUef  of  Ernest 
Edward  Scofleld  (Ernesto  Esplno);  and 

8.  2609.  An  Act  to  name  structure  S-«A  of 
the  Central  and  Southern  Florida  Flood  Con- 
trol District,  located  In  Palm  Beach  County, 
Florida,  as  the  "W.  Turner  Wall  Is  Pumping 
Station"  In  memory  of  the  late  W.  Turner 
Wallls,  the  first  secretary- treasurer  and  chief 
engineer  for  the  Central  and  Southern  Flor- 
ida Flood  Control  Dtstrlct. 


BUDGET  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Has- 
KKLL)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  Ae  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  tne  accompanying  docimaent. 


was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. The  message  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
^1  am  transmitting  to  the  Congress  the 
^midget  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1974. 

The  budget  proposals  herein  have  been 
prepared  by  the  Mayor-Commissioner 
and  the  City  Council  in  accordance  with 
their  responsibilities  under  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  3  of  1967,  and  they  also 
reflect  the  comments  of  the  citizens  of 
the  District  during  City  Council  budget 
hearings.  Further  review  of  these  pro- 
posals has  been  made  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  as  specified  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of 
1970. 

The  fiscal  year  1975  budget  represents 
the  assumption  of  new  responsibilities  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  as  it  moves  to- 
ward more  self-government.  The  great 
progress  made  In  recent  years  by  the 
District  Government  in  program  and 
fiscal  management  attest  to  its  ability 
to  move  effectively  along  the  path  chart- 
ed by  the  District  of  Columbia  Self- 
government  and  Governmental  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1973.  This  budget  in- 
dicates that  the  city  welcomes  these 
additional  responsibilities  and  that  it  Is 
prepared  to  work  with  the  Ck)ngress  on 
behalf  of  all  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  Improve  local  government 
and  the  quality  of  dty  life. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  upon  these 
proposals  in  the  same  spirit. 

RiCHAso  NncoN. 

The  WKzn  Hottbe,  May  21.  1974. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Haskell)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  stuidry 
nominations,  and  withdrawing  the  nomi- 
nation of  Luther  Holcomb.  of  Texas,  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  which  nominating 
messages  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committee. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  (HR.  11691)  to  amend 
the  act  of  August  24,  1935 — commonly 
referred  to  as  the  "Miller  Act"— to  pro- 
vide for  the  inclusion  of  interest  and 
legal  fees  in  Judgments  granted  on  suits 
by  subcontractors  based  upon  pasmaent 
bonds,  and  for  other  purposes,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 


8.  2836.  An  act  to  rename  the  first  ClTlllaa 
Conservation  Corps  Center  located  near 
Franklin.  N.C.,  and  the  Cross  Timbers  Na- 
tional Grasslands  in  Texas  In  honor  of  form- 
er President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson;  and 

HJt.  10943.  An  act  to  amend  the  Migratory 
Bird  Treaty  Act  of  July  3,  1918  (40  stat. 
766),  as  amended,  to  extend  and  adapt  Its 
provisions  to  the  convention  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Oovemment  of  Ja- 
pan for  the  protection  of  migratory  birds  and 
birds  In  danger  of  extinction,  and  their  en- 
vironment, colncluded  at  the  city  of  Tokyo 
Kiarch  4,  1972.  ' 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  subse- 
quently signed  the  enrolled  bills. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  11691)  to  amend  the  act 
of  August  24,  1935 — commonly  referred 
to  as  the  "Miller  Act"— to  provide  for 
the  Inclusion  of  interest  and  legal  fees 
In  Judgments  granted  on  suits  by  sub- 
contractors based  upon  pajmaent  bonds, 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by 
its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


INCENTIVE   PAY   FOR    AVIATION 
CREW  MEMBER  DUTIES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  HR. 
12670,  which  the  clerk  will  read  by  Utle. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
bill  by  Utle,  as  follows: 

A  bUl  (HJi.  12070)  to  amend  section  301 
of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
Incentive  pay.  to  attract  and  retain  volun- 
teers for  aviation  crew  member  duties,  and 
for  other  purpoees. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  wlUi 
amendments  on  page  1,  lines  7  and  8, 
strike  out  "Inserting  'enlisted'  before 
'crew  member'  "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"striking  out  'a  crew  member*  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'an  enlisted  crew 
member' " ; 

"(a)  Subject  to  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  President,  a  member  of  a  uniformed 
service  who  is  entitled  to  basic  pay  Is  also 
entitled  to  aviation  career  incentive  pay  In 
the  amount  set  forth  In  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  for  the  frequent  and  regular 
performance  of  operational  or  proficiency 
flying  duty  required  by  orders.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  It  Is  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress that  aviation  career  Incentive  pay  for 
a  crew  member  who  holds  or  Is  in  training 
that  leads  to  the  award  of  an  aeronautical 
rating  or  designation  shall  be  restricted  to 
those  regular  or  reserve  offlcera  who  engage, 
and  remain,  In  that  aviation  service  on  a 
career  basis.  It  Is  also  intended  that,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  or  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
with  respect  to  the  Coast  Guard  when  It  Is 
not  operating  as  a  service  In  the  Navy,  an 
officer  (except  a  flight  surgeon,  or  other 
medical  officer)  who  la  entitled  to  basic  pay. 
holds  an  aeronautical  rating  or  designation, 
and  Is  qualified  for  aviation  service  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned. Is  entitled  to  continuous  monthly 
Incentive  pay  In  the  amount  set  forth  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  that  Is  applicable 
to  him.  However,  a  flight  surgeon,  or  other 
medical  officer  who  Is  entitled  to  basic  pay, 
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holds  an  aeronautical  rating  or  designation, 
and  Is  qualified  for  aviation  service  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned. Is  entlUed  to  monthly  Incentive  pay 
in  the  amounts  set  forth  In  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  for  the  frequent  and  regular 
performance  of  operational  flying  duty.  Fur- 
thermore, to  Insure  compliance  with  congres- 
sional intent,  and  to  reflect  congressional 
policy,  an  officer  must  perform  the  prescribed 
operational  flying  duties  (Including  flight 
training  but  excluding  proficiency  fiylng)  for 
B  of  the  first  12.  and  11  of  the  first  18,  years 
of  his  aviation  service  to  be  entitled  to  con- 
tinuous monthly  incentive  pay.  However,  If 
an  officer  performs  the  prescribed  operational 
flying  duties  (Including  flight  training  but 
excluding  proficiency  fiylng)  for  at  least  0 
but  less  than  11  of  the  first  18  years  of  his 
aviation  service,  he  wUl  be  entitled  to  con- 
tlnuovis  monthly  incentive  pay  for  the  first 
22  years  of  his  officer  service.  If  at  those  times 
In  his  aviation  career  he  has  faUed  to  per- 
form those  prescribed  duties,  his  entitlement 
to  that  pay  ceases,  but  he  remains  entitled 
to  monthly  Incentive  pay  for  the  performance 
of  subsequent  operational  or  proficiency  fly- 
ing duties.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  terms — 

And,  In  lieu  thereof,  insert: 
■  "(a)(1)  Subject  to  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  President,  a  member  of  a  uniformed 
service  who  Is  entitled  to  basic  pay  Is  also 
entlUed  to  aviation  career  IncenUve  pay  In 
the  amount  set  forth  In  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  for  the  frequent  and  regular 
performance  of  operational  or  'proficiency 
flying  duty  required  by  orders. 

"(3)  Aviation  career  IncenQve  pay  shall  be 
restricted  to  reguJar  and  reserve  officers  who 
hcdd.  or  are  In  training  leading  to.  an  aero- 
nautical rating  or  designation  and  who  en- 
gage and  remain  In  aviation  service  on  a 
career  basis. 

"(3)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation with  respect  to  the  Coast  Guard 
when  it  Is  not  operating  as  a  service  In  the 
Navy,  or  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
with  respect  to  members  under  their  respec- 
tive Jurisdictions,  an  officer  (except  a  fUght 
surgeon  or  other  medical  officer)  who  Is  en- 
titled to  basic  pay,  holds  an  aeronautical 
rating  or  designation,  and  Is  qualified  for 
aviation  service  under  reg\ilatlons  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  concerned.  Is  entitled  to 
continuous  monthly  Incentive  pay  In  the 
amount  set  forth  In  subsection  (b)  of  thla 
■ecUon  that  Is  appUcable  to  him.  A  flight 
surgeon  or  other  medical  officer  who  Is  en- 
titled to  basic  pay,  holds  an  aeronautical 
rating  or  designation,  and  Is  qualified  tcx 
aviation  service  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  concerned.  Is  not  entitled  to 
continuous  monthly  incentive  pay  but  Is  en- 
titled to  monthly  Incentive  pay  In  the 
amounts  set  forth  In  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  for  the  frequent  and  regular  perform- 
ance of  operational  flying  duty. 

"(4)  To  be  entitled  to  continuous  monthly 
incentive  pay.  an  officer  must  perform  the 
prescribed  operational  flying  duties  (includ- 
ing flight  training  but  excluding  proficiency 
flying)  for  8  of  the  first  12,  and  11  of  the 
first  18,  years  of  his  aviation  service.  How- 
ever, If  an  officer  performs  the  prescribed 
operational  flying  duties  (including  flight 
training  but  excluding  proflclency  flying)  for 
at  least  9  but  less  than  11  of  the  flrst  18 
years  of  his  aviation  service,  he  will  be  en- 
--tltled  to  continuous  monthly  Incentive  pay 
for  the  first  22  years  of  his  officer  service. 

"(6)  If  upon  completion  of  either  12  or  18 
years  of  aviation  service  It  Is  determined  that 
an  officer  has  failed  to  perform  the  minimum 
prescribed  operational  flying  duty  require- 


ments during  the  prescribed  periods  of  time, 
his  entitlement  to  continuous  monthly  in- 
centive pay  ceases.  If  at  the  completion  of 
13  years  ol  aviation  service  entitlement  to 
continuous  monthly  Incentive  pay  ceases,  en- 
titlement to  that  pay  may  again  commence 
at  the  completion  of  18  years  of  aviation 
service  upon  completion  of  the  minimum  op- 
erational flying  duty  requirements,  such  pay 
to  continue  for  a  period  of  time  as  prescribed 
In  accordance  with  this  section.  However,  If  Vgj,gjjg 
entitlement  to  continuous  monthly  Incen-  strike 
tlve  pay  ceases  In  the  case  of  any  officer  at 
the  completion  of  either  12  or  18  years  of 
aviation  service,  such  officer  remains  entitled 
to  monthly  Incentive  pay  for  the  perform- 
ance of  subsequent  operational  or  proficiency 
flying  duties  up  to  the  maximum  period  of 
time  prescribed  In  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(6)  For  the  piirposes  of  this  section,  the 
term- 
On  page  6,  at  the  beginning  of  line  8, 
strike  out  "(1)"  and  Insert  "(A)":  at  the 
beginning  of  line  14,  strike  out  "training, 
that"  and  insert  "training  that";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  16,  strike  out  "(2) "  and 
Insert  "(B)";  on  page  8,  after  line  4. 
strike  out: 

For  the  purposes  of  clauses  (1)  and  (3)  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  'aviation  servloe' 
means  the  service  performed,  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  concerned, 
by  an  officer,  and  the  years  of  aviation  service 
are  computed  beginning  with  the  effective 
date  of  the  Initial  order  to  perform  aviation 
service.  j 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert:  ' 

For  the  purposes  of  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  'aviation  service' 
means  the  service  performed,  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  concerned, 
by  an  officer,  and  the  years  of  aviation  serv- 
ice are  computed  beginning  with  the  effective 
date  of  the  initial  order  to  perform  aviation 
service. 

On  page  9,  line  7,  after  the  word  "cor- 
responding", strike  out  "grade"  and  In- 
sert "years  of  aviation  or  officer  service, 
as  appropriate,";  at  the  beginning  of 
line  9,  strike  out  "He"  and  insert  "Such 
member";  in  line  21,  after  "(1)",  strike 
out  "have  12,  or  18,  years  of  aviation 
services"  and  Insert  "have  12  or  18  years 
of  aviation  service,";  on  page  10,  line  1, 
after  the  word  "fljrlng",  strike  out  "du- 
ties."." and  insert  "duties.".";  on  page  11, 
line  6,  after  the  word  "as",  strike  out 
"amended"  and  insert  "added";  in  line  8, 
after  the  word  "as",  strike  out  "amend- 
ed" and  insert  "added"  in  line  10.  after 
the  word  "grade",  strike  out  "0-7,  or 
above,"  and  insert  "0-7  or  above":  In 
line  13,  after  the  word  "pay",  strike  out 
"grade  prior"  and  insert  "grade,  as  ap- 
propriate, prior";  in  line  14,  after  "1973.", 
strike  out  "Once  an  officer  described  in 
this  clause  has  received  any  monthly  In- 
centive pay  under  section  301a(b)  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  as  added  by 
this  Act,  he  is  no  longer  entitled  to  re- 
ceive any  payment  under  section  301(b) 
of  that  title  as  it  existed  on  the  day  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  this  Act.";  in 
line  22,  after  the  word  "aviation",  strike 
out  "service,"  and  Insert  "service";  in 
line  25,  after  the  word  "Code",  strike  out 
"that"  and  insert  "as  added  by  this  Act. 
that";  on  page  12,  line  4,  after  the  word 
"that",  strike  out  "title  with"  and  insert 


"title,  as  added  by  this  Act  with":  at 
the  beginning  of  line  7,  insert  "However, 
under  this  clause,  an  officer  who  Is  as- 
signed to  the  pay  grade  0-7  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act,  or  is  promoted 
to  the  pay  grade  0-7  during  the  36- 
month  period  following  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  may  not  receive  more  than 
$160  per  month  while  assigned  to  that 
:  at  the  beginning  of  line  13, 
out  "However,  the"  and  Insert 
"The";  in  the  same  line,  after  the  word 
"officer",  insert  "who  is  entitled  to  com- 
pensation under  section  206  of  title  37. 
United  States  Code.";  and,  in  line  16, 
after  the  word  "of",  where  it  appears  the 
second  time,  strike  out  "title  37,  United 
States  Code"  and  Insert  "that  title,  as 
added  by  this  Act". 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  pleased  today  to  address  my- 
self to  calendar  item,  H.R.  12670,  a  bill 
to  restructure  the  flight  pay  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  which  is  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  12670  passed  the  House  on  Febru- 
ary 21,  1974,  by  a  vote  of  320  to  67  and 
the  bill  reported  today  is  identical  in  sub- 
stance with  the  House-passed  bill,  al- 
though the  committee  did  make  a  num- 
ber of  technical  amendments  to  the 
House  bill. 

H.R.  12670  primarily  affects  the  flight 
pay  of  officers  and  is  directed  toward 
making  sm  aviation  career  more  attrac- 
tive for  Junior  officers  while  also  elim- 
inating some  of  the  effects  of  the  "ex- 
cusal  policy"  which  permits  many  offi- 
cers— particularly  senior  ones — to  draw 
flight  psiy  while  not  flying. 
BasicaUy  the  bill: 

(Changes  the  pay  system  from  one 
based  on  rank  and  longevity  to  one  based 
on  years  of  aviation  service. 

Reallnes  the  pay  system  to  pay  the 
highest  rates  during  the  critical  reten- 
tion years — after  the  end  of  the  service 
member's  initial  obligation. 

Recognizes  the  lower  utilization  of  sen- 
ior officers  in  cockpit  jobs  and  terminates 
the  pay  at  the  25th  year  thus  denying 
pay  to  most  of  the  colonels  and  generals. 
Establishes  a  system  of  controls  to  in- 
sure that  those  entitled  to  continuous 
pay  provide  a  return  to  the  taxpayer  in 
terms  of  utilization  in  the  cockpit. 

Provides  for  a  reporting  system  that 
will  give  the  Congress  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  effectiveness  of  the  bill  on  an 
annual  basis. 

Will  cost  less  than  the  current  ssretem 
as  soon  as  the  3-year  transition  period 
is  over. 

In  summary  the  bill  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  is  a  signifi- 
cant improvement  over  the  flight  pay 
system  currency  in  effect  for  the  uni- 
formed services.  I  urge  prompt  Senate 
action  on  this  important  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  detailed  state- 
ment which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rbcord  at  this  point. 
There  is  also  available  to  each  Member 
a  committee  report  (No.  93-841)  which 
provides  a  detailed  explanation  of  the 
bill. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
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ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Record,  as  follows: 

Statxvznt  bt  Sknatob  Hasbt  F.  Btro,  Jr. 

Mr.  Prwldent,  I  am  pleased  to<Uy  to 
address  myself  to  calendar  Item,  BJl.  12670, 
a  bill  to  restructiure  the  flight  pay  of  the 
uniformed  servicee,  which  Is  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  12670  passed  the  House  on  Febniary  21 
1974  by  a  vote  of  320-67  and  the  bill  reported 
today  Is  Identical  In  substance  with  the 
Bouse  passed  bill,  although  the  Committee 
did  make  a  number  of  technical  amendments 
to  the  House  bill. 

H.B.  12670  prlmarUy  affects  the  flight  pay 
of  ofllcers  and  Is  directed  toward  making  an 
aviation  career  more  attractive  for  Junior 
ofllcers  while  also  eliminating  some  of  the 
effects  of  the  "excusal  policy"  which  permits 
many  officers  (particularly  senior  ones)  to 
draw  flight  pay  while  not  flying. 

BACKGKOTTirD   OP   PRESENT  FLIGHT  PAT 
UCGISIATIOir 

Since  1954  the  Congress  through  a  series 
of  appropriation  bill  riders  concurred  In  the 
policy  of  continuing  flight  pay  for  officers 
who  were  not  flying — this  was  the  so-called 
"excusal  policy".  Section  715  of  the  FT  1973 
Appropriation  bill  cut  off  flight  pay  for  O-6's 
(colonel)  and  above  as  of  May  31,  1973, 
if  these  members  were  not  in  operational 
flying  billets.  Although  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  recommended  and  the  Senate 
voted  to  extend  this  cutoff  date  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1973,  the  House  rejected  such  an 
extension  last  June  by  a  vote  of  238-175. 
The  Senate  extension  was  dropped  In  Con- 
ference with  the  House  and,  therefore,  officers 
In  the  grade  of  0-6  (colonel)  and  above, 
wben  not  In  operational  flying  billets,  have 
not  received  flight  pay  since  June  1,  1973. 
It  was  this  cutoff  of  flight  pay  for  senior 
aviators  along  with  criticism  of  the  excusal 
policy,  particularly  paying  senior  officers  who 
were  not  flying  the  highest  rates  of  flight 
pay,  and  some  retention  difficulties  with  flrst 
term  aviators,  which  led  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  conduct  a  long  overdue  review  of 
the  entire  flight  pay  system  and  recommend 
enactment  of  HJi.  8593 — the  Defense  flight 
pay  bill. 

Subcommittee  No.  4  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  chaired  by  Congressman 
Stratton,  conducted  extensive  hearings  on 
the  entire  flight  pay  system  and  recom- 
mended enactment  of  HJi.  12670.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  after  hearings  on 
the  Defense  and  House  flight  pay  bills  rec- 
ommends enactment  of  the  Hovise  bill,  with 
certain  technical  amendments  which  are 
listed  in  the  report  on  the  bill. 

I  might  add  here,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Committee  had  the  distinct  advantage  of 
having  Senator  Ooldwater,  who  Is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  which  considered 
H-R.  12670,  attend  the  hearings  and  make  an 
excellent  statement  in  favor  of  the  House  bill. 
The  Committee  acknowledges  Senator  Oold- 
water's  expertise  in  this  area  and  Is  indebted 
to  him  for  his  valuable  counsel  on  this  im- 
portant legislation. 

PRXSENT    rUCHT    PAT    STBTEM 

Present  flight  pay  ranges  from  $100  per 
month  for  an  O-l  (2nd.  Lt.)  with  less  than 
2  years  of  service  to  (245  per  month  begin- 
ning with  an  0-5  (Lt.  Col.)  with  over  18 
years  of  service.  O-7's  (Brig.  Oen.)  receive 
$160  per  month  and  all  other  general  officers 
a  flat  C165  per  month. 

This  is  considered  an  Inequitable  and  In- 
eflldent  flight  pay  system  In  terms  of  re- 


taining Junior  officers  since  the  highest 
amount  of  flight  pay  is  not  available  at  the 
critical  6  through  12  years  of  service  points 
where  the  officers  are  making  career  deci- 
sions and  where  they  are  doing  the  most  fly- 
ing. Since  the  cost  Investment  in  training 
pilots  is  very  heavy;  ranging  generally  from 
$100,000  to  $500,000  per  man  depending  on 
the  type  of  training,  a  flight  pay  system  that 
does  not  optimize  the  retention  of  pilots  in 
the  years  Immediately  after  their  obligated 
service — when  cockpit  utilization  is  high — 
Is  not  cost  effective. 

RICH  COSTS  OP  TRAXNtNG  AVIATORS 

The  following  table  shows  examples  of 
costs  of  training  military  aviators  for  vari- 
ous types  of  aircraft: 

[In  thouundt  of  dollars| 


Total  combat 

ready  cost 

Cost  1st  squadron 


U.S.  Air  Force  average 

Range  of  U.S.  Air  Force  costs: 

High  cost;  F-4  (jet  tighter) 399 

Low  cost:  T-37  (training  jet) 170 

U.S.  Navy  average 

Range  of  U.S.  Navy  costs: 
High  cost:  RA  5~C  (reconnaissance 

let) 614 

Low  cost:  SH-3  (ASW  helicopter)...       147 

U.S.  Marine  Corps  average 

Range  of  U.S.  Marine  Corps  costs: 

High  cost:  A  6  (attack  jet) 660 

Low  cost:  AH-1  (armed  helicopter).        123 

U.S.  Army  average 

Range  of  US.  Army  costs: 
High    cost:    CH-54   (heavy   cargo 

helicopter) 133 

Low  cost:  UH-1  (utility  helicopter).. 
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■  Army  retention  measured  on  the  basis  of  Ktive  Federal 
officer  service  at  the  4-yr  point  for  officers  and  3-yr  point  for 
warrant  officer j. 

» Retention  figures  show  the  percentage  retained  of  total 
nuiT.ber  entered  into  the  year  group  which  became  eligible  lor 
retention  in  the  fiscal  years  indicated. 

>  The  Army  retained  more  than  the  required  retention  rate 
fiscal  year  l470  to  fiscal  year  1973  for  the  following  reasons- 
The  overall  Army  was  below  authorized  strength  in  commls^ 
sioned  officers  and  therefore  pilots  were  retained  to  fill  shortages 
of  officers  in  their  career  field. 

<  Retention  rate  exceeded  rate  in  order  to  meet  Vietnam  re- 
quirements for  experienced  warrant  officer  aviators  over  and 
above  numbers  to  meet  age  and  service  spread  among  vear 
groups.  ' 

>  Reflects  the  percentages  of  trained  individuals  that  could  be 
accepted  in  the  career  force  to  (1)  meet  projected  requirements, 
and  (2)  to  maintain  the  age  and  service  spread  a.noni!  year 
groups.  Significant  reduction  in  required  retention  rate  between 
fiscal  year  1969  and  fiscal  year  1970  results  from  termmating 
buildup  in  aviator  strength  and  phasing  down  to  baseline  au- 
thorizations for  aviators 

•  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  retention  is  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  MSR  (minimum  service  requirement;  that  is,  5  yr  required 
aviation  service  after  entering  flight  training)  plus  2  yr;  that  it 
the  number  of  pilots  retained  is  calculated  at  the  7th  yr  of  serv-' 
ice  point  as  a  j)ercentage  of  the  population  of  the  same  year 
group  at  the  3.S  yr  of  service  point 

'  Depicts  the  percentage  of  pilots  graduating  from  pilot  train- 
ing and  who  have  completed  8  yr  of  aviation  service. 

>  Reflects  minimum  retention  requiremen:  at  8  yr  point  to 
provide  adequate  numbers  of  experienced  pilots  to  carry  out 
Air  Fores  mission. 


306 


368 


100 


Note-  These  are  fiscal  year  1973  costs,  and  may  have  in- 
creased in  fiscal  year  1974. 

AVIATOR  RETENTION  EXPERIKNCE  UNDER 
PRESENT    nlCHT   PAT    STSTEM 

The  existing  flight  pay  system  has  been 
found  to  be  effective  In  attracting  the  re- 
quired numbers  of  volunteers  Into  aviation 
duty,  but  It  has  not  proven  effective  In  re- 
taining the  needed  numbers  of  aviators  who 
have  completed  their  Initial  obligated  tours 
of  duty  following  aviation  training.  The  fol- 
lowlng^^ble  shows  that  the  Navy,  Marine 
CorpVT^d  Air  Force,  who  together  comprise 
over  80  percent  of  all  military  aviators,  have 
never  met  their  retention  objectives. 

RETENTION  STATISTICS-RETENTION  DATA 
(PERCENTAGES)  ALL  SERVICES 

Fiscal  year— 


1969   1970   1971   1972   1973 


II. 


I.  Army  pilots:  > 

Army  officer  re- 
tention > 66.5 

Required  reten- 
tion  100.0 

Arrny  warrant 
officer  reten- 
tion"     41.4 

Required  reten- 
tion ' 

Navy  pilots;' 

Pilot  retention 

Required  reten- 
tion  

III.  IMarine  Corps       | 
pilots:' 

Pilot  retention 

Required  reten- 
tion  

Air  Force  pilots: 

Pilot  retention'.. 

Required  reten- 
tion • 52.3 


IV 


100.0 

32.0 
49.0 

40.0 
45.0 
45.7 


3  86.6   191.2  '73.3 

39.6     27.0  33.0 

<21.9   M8.0  123.0 

19.8      15.0  15.3 

27.0 

50.0 


25.8 
47.0 


32.0 
410 
42.4 
52.3 


37.1 
45.0 
44.5 
52.3 


Mr.  President,  I  would  also  point  out  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  retalna  only 
about  4  out  of  every  10  of  the  pilots  It 
spends  up  to  a  half  a  million  dollars  per  man 
to  train.  The  (Committee  bill  wtll  hopefully 
alleviate  this  problem  by  providing  the  high- 
est rate  of  flight  pay  begmnlng  with  the 
retention  critical  six  years  of  service  point. 

FLIGHT    PAT    STSTEM    TTNOKR    COMMimX   BIIX 

The  Committee  bUl  concentrates  the  high- 
94  ."."."IIIII"     est  rate  of  flight  pay  In  the  retention  critical 

years,  that  Is.  from  the  6th  to  the  18th  years 

of  service  rather  than  In  the  senior  year*  ai 
at  present.  Up  to  the  6th  year  of  aviation 
service,  flight  pay  rates  would  be  the  aam* 
as  the  present  rates  (from  $100  to  $165  a 
month)  but  based  on  years  of  aviation  serv- 
ice rather  than  simply  years  of  service.  After 
6  years  of  aviation  service,  flight  pay  would 
be  Increased  to  $245  per  month  and  remain 
level  at  that  rate  through  the  18th  year  of 
service  as  an  officer. 

After  18  years  of  service,  flight  pay  for 
commissioned  officers  wovild  progressively 
decrease  by  $20  per  month  every  2  yean, 
down  to  8165  per  month  at  the  24-year  point, 
VDith  all  fliffht  pay  terminating  after  25 
years  of  service.  General  and  flag  officers' 
flight  pay  could  not  exceed  their  current 
rates  of  $160  and  $165  per  month. 

This  bill  thus  contrasts  with  the  present 
system  which  pays  an  increased  rate  of  flight 
pay  based  on  years  of  service,  with  most  offi- 
cers reaching  the  $245  rate  at  the  18th  jeS 
and  retaining  that  level  of  flight  pay  through 
30  years  of  service. 

The  bill  provides  that  in  the  future  an 
officer  would  receive  over  two-thirds  of  his 
fll^t  pay  In  the  flr^  18  years  of  his  career, 
corresponding  to  the  period  when  he  does 
most  of  his  flying.  By  contrast,  under  the 
present  system  an  officer  receives  only  45 
percent  of  his  flight  pay  In  the  flrst  16  years 
of  service  and  55  percent  In  the  last  14  years 
of  service,  after  he  has  coixq>leted  most  of 
his  flying  assignments. 

OmCER    SALARIES    UNDER    PRXSXItT    LAW    AND 
COMMITna  BILL 

The  following  chart  shows  selected  exam- 
ples of  ^nnn^i  officer  aviator  salaries  under 
present  law  and  the  Committee  bill: 


34.0 
50.0 


38.0 
45.0 
44.5 
52.3 


>68.2 
37.8 

•31.6 
28.7 
43.0 
52.0 

44.0 
45.0 
47.3 
52.3 
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Grade 


~^  Regular 

Years  of  Number  military 

ssrvios  of  de-  compen- 

tor  pay  pendents  sation  >  (RMC) 


"resent  system 


Committee  bill 


night 
pay 


Total 
flight  pay 
and  RMC 


Flight 
pay 


Totel 
flight  pay 
and  RMC 


Difference 
between 

committee 
bill  and 
present 
systam 


0-1  (2d  lieutenant)  less  than  2  years. 

0-2Yl5t  Lieutenant)  2  years 

0-3  (captain) 

Do 

0-«(maior)......--. 

0-5  (lieutenant  colonel) 

0-6  (colonel) - 

0-7  (brigadier  general) 

Do 


2 

2 

4 

6 

10 

16 

22 

24 

26 


$9,972 
12,287 
16,308 
16.945 
19,269 
23,711 
29.626 
36.368 
36,36$ 


$1,200 
1,500 
1,980 
2,160 
2,520 
2,760 
2.940 
1,920 
1.980 


$11,172 
13, 787 
18.288 
19.105 
21.789 
26.471 
32.566 
38.288 
38.348 


$1,200 
1,500 
1,980 
2.940 
2,940 
2,940 
2,220 
1.920 
0 


$11,172 
13, 787 
18.288 
19.885 
22.209 
26,651 
31,8(6 
38,288 
36,368 


0 

0 

0 

$780 

420 

180 

-720 

0 

-1,980 


>  Regular  military  compensation  is  composed  of  basic  pay^quarters  and  subsistence  allowances ,  and  the  tex  advantege  that  accrues  because  the  allowances  are  not  subject  to  Federal  income  tax. 


"gate"    STSTEM    IN    THE    BILL 

Under  the  "gate"  system  m  the  bill,  to 
receive  flight  pay  for  18  years  an  officer  must 
spend  6  of  his  first  12  years  of  aviation  serv- 
ice In  an  "operational"  Job,  that  is,  one  that 
requires  fljrlng.  To  receive  continuous  flight 
pay  up  through  26  years  of  service,  an  officer 
must  have  spent  at  least  11  of  his  flrst  18 
years  of  service  in  operational  flying  Jobs.  If 
an  officer  is  in  operational  Jobs  for  at  least 
9  but;  not  11  of  his  flrst  18  years  of  service 
be  is  eligible  for  22  years  of  continuous 
flight  pay. 

If  an  officer  does  not  meet  the  perform- 
ance standards  at  the  12-  and  18-year 
"gates,"  flight  pay  is  received  on  a  month- 
to-month  basis  only  when  actually  perform- 
ing operational  or  proficiency  flying.  The 
"gate"  system  thus  assures  that  only  those 
who  have  done  a  specified  amount  of  opera- 
tional flying  will  have  continuous  flight  pay 
up  through  25  years  of  service.  The  "gate" 
system  was  the  major  difference  between 
H.R.  12670  and  the  Defense  proposal,  HJt. 
8593. 

Had  the  new  "gate"  system  been  In  effect 
and  aviation  careers  been  managed  as  in  the 
past,  the  foUowmg  percentages  of  commis- 
sioned aviation  Officers  would  fail  to  meet  the 
various  operational  flying  requirements  as 
shown: 


12- YEAR  GATE 


Years  of  operational  flying 


Percent 
failing 


Years  of  operational  flying 


Pertent 
failing 


II 


I.  Army: 

6yr 

\r 

Syr 

Navy: 

6yf 

Iv 

8yr 

III.  Marine  Corps: 

6yr 

Iv 

8yr 

IV.  Air  Force: 

6yr 

Iv 

8yr 


32 

64 

95-100 

8 

20 
60 


0 
1 
2 

1 
11 

20 


11  yr 

12  yr 

III.  Marine  Corps: 

9yr. 

11  yr 

12  yr 

Air  Force: 
9yr 

11  yr 

12  yr 


IV 


49 

72 

1 
2 

4 

3 
18 
IS 


18- YEAR  GATE 


Years  of  operational  flying 


Percent 
failing 


I.  Army: 

9yr.., 

11  yr. 

12  yr. 

II.  Nivy: 

9yr.. 


43 

78 

98-100 

29 


Note:  Since  the  typical  aviation  warrant  officer  spends  about 
90  percent  of  his  career  in  operational  flying  duties,  it  is  anti- 
cipated that  virtually  100  percent  of  the  warrant  officers  will 
successfully  meet  any  of  these  standards. 

FLIGHT  PAT   WHEN  ENCAGED  IN  OPERATIONAL  OR 
PROFICIXNCT   FLTING 

The  Committee  bill  provides  that,  within 
the  25  year  aviation  career  period,  officers  are 
entitled  to  flight  pay  when  performtog  opera- 
tional or  proficiency  flying  puj-suant  to  orders 
even  If  they  have  previously  failed  to  make  a 
"gate".  The  Committee  felt  It  would  not  be 
fair  to  deny  flight  pay  to  one  who  has  been 
ordered  to  participate  In  flying  dxirlng  the 
25-year  aviation  career  period. 

The  following  charts  show  both  the  per- 
centages and  numbers  of  all  Department  of 
Defense  aviation  officers  engaged  in  opera- 
tional flying,  proflclency  flying  and  those  In 
excused/prohibited  assignments.         . 


PERCENTAGE  SUMMARY  OF  OPERATIONAL.  PROFICIENCY,  AND  EXCUSED/PROHIBITED  POPULATION  >  (AS  OF  DEC.  31,  1973) > 


Percent 


Years  of  service  > 


Grade 


Opera- 
tional 
flying 


Pro- 
ficiency 
flying 


Excused 
prohibited 


I.  Department  of  Defense: 

6to2 0-1  (2d  Lieutenant) 

2  to  5 0-2  (1st  Ueutenant) 

6toll 0-3(CapUin) 

12  to  17 0-4  (Major) 

18  to  21 0-5  (Lieutenant  Colonel). 

22  to  30 0-6(ColoneJ) 

24  to  35 O-7/10  (Generals) 


98 

95 

75 
62 
36 
25 
23 


2 
3 

13 

18 

10 

0 

0 


0 
2 
11 
21 
55 
75 
77 


Total  commissioned. 


Warrant  Officers. 


67 
88 


10 
0 


Total.  DOO. 


68 


10 


22 


II.  Air  Force: 

0to2 0-1  (2d  Lieutenant) 

2  to  5 0-2  (1st  Lieutenant) 

6  to  11 0  3  (Captain) 

12  to  17 0-4  (Major) 

18  to  21 0-5  (Lieutenant  Colonel)... 

22  to  30 0-6  (Colottel) 

A      24  to  35 0-7/10  (Generals) 


100 
99 
88 

65 
42 
24 
22 


0 
0 
8 
19 
9 
0 
0 


0 
1 
4 
16 
49 
76 
78 


Total,  U.S.  Air  Force. 


72 


20 


III.  Navy: 

0to2 O-l(Ensign) 96  4  0 

2to5 0-2    (Lietitenant    Junior  90  10  1 

Grade). 

6ton 0-3  (Lieutenant) 76  18  6 

12tol7 0-4  (Lieutenant Command-  55  21  24 

er). 

i;to21 0-5  (Commander) 17  13  70 

22  to  30 0-6  (Captain) 24  0  76 


Percent 


Years  of  service' 


Grade 


Opera- 
tional 
flying 


Pro- 
ficiency 
flying 


Excused 
prohibited 


24  to  35 ..-..;..    O-7/10  (Admirals). 


21 


Total,  Navy. 


64 


13 


79 
22 


IV. 


Marine  Corps: 

0to2 0-1  (2d  Lieutenant) 

2  to  5 0-2  (1st  Lieutenant) 

6  to  11 - 0-3  (Captain) 

12  to  17 4 0-4  (Maior) 

18  to  21 4 0-5  (Lieutenant  Colonel). 

22  to  30 0-6(ColoneO 

24  to  35 O-7/10  (Generals) 


100 
94 

184 
70 
47 
51 
38 


0 
4 
7 

18 

35 

0 

0 


0 
2 
9 
12 
18 
49 
62 


Warrant  Officers. 


Commissioned     U.S. 
Marine  Corps. 

Total,    U.S.    Marine 

Corps. 

V.  Army:  I 

0  to  2 J 0-1  C2d  Lieutenant) 

2  to  5 0-2  (1st  Lieutenant) 

6  to  11 w 0-3  (Captain) 

12  to  17 0-4  (Major) 

18  to  21 0-5  (Lieutenant  ColonaQ. 

22  to  30 0-6  (Colonel) 

24  to  35 O-7/10  (General!) 


78 
98 


12 
0 


10 


78 


11 


10 


96 

86 
33 
52 
33 
26 
29 


0 
0 
28 
1 
0 
0 
0 


4 

14 
39 

47 
67 
74 
71 


Commissioned  Army. 


44 


15 


42 


Warrant  Officers.. 


88 


12 


Total,  Army.. 


59 


10 


32 


■The  population  presented  is  composed  of  pilots,  navigators/NFO's,  flight  surgeons,  and  related 
!"!!^'?i'""^^  ^''l***  surgeons  and  related  medical  oflleers  comprise  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
total  Defense  inventory. 

>  It  is  emphasized  that  this  utilization  distribution  is  the  one  that  existed  on  Dec  31,  1973. 
Long-range  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  such  a  distribution  only  if  the  utilization  pattern  remains 

CXX 1000— Part  12 


constant  year  after  year.  In  the  past,  such  a  pattern  has  not  held  true  over  time;  in  some  years  the 
utilization  was  more  intense;  in  othera,  less  intense. 

'"Years  of  service"  shown  here  are  "due  course"  officer  patterns.  In  reality  the  yean  of  service 
for  the  various  grades  overlap ;  for  example,  the  years  of  service  span  for  on  0-6  (Colonel/Captain) 
can  range  from  14  through  30  years. 
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Vmo  of  strvict* 


Grad* 


Opera- 
tional 
flying 


Defense  summary: 

Olo2 0-1  (2d  U.) 6.287 

2to5 0-2<lstLt.) 11,240 

6toll 0-3(Capl.) 23.210 

12tol7 0-4(MaU 10,6*7 

IStoZl 0-5(Ltdol.).. 5,094 

22to30 0-6(Col.) 1,472 

24  to  35 O-7/10  (Gem.) 121 


Profi- 

Eicused/ 

ciency 

pro- 

flying 

hiMted 

126 

IS 

373 

232 

4.147 

3.469 

3.036 

3,628 

1.394 

7.819 

0 

4,283 

0 

405 

Total 


Years  of  service  > 


Grade 


Opera- 
tional 
flying 


Profi- 
ciency 
flying 


Excused/ 
pro- 
hibited 


ToUl 


6.428 
11.845 
30.826 
17,311 
14.307 

5,710 
526 


Total  commissioned 

WO'f. 


58.026 
5.196 


9,076 
0 


19.851 
677 


86.053 
5.873 


IV. 


Marine  Corps: 

0to2 

2to5 

6toll 

12  to  17 

18  to  21 0-5  (Lt 'Col.).. 

22  to  30 0-6(Col.).... 

24  to  35 O-7,'l0  (Gens.). 


0-l(2dLt.) 

0-2  (1st  U). 

0-3(Capt). 

0-4  (Ma|.).. 


72 

0 

0 

1.085 

52 

18 

1,604 

125 

179 

685 

180 

112 

270 

201 

102 

82 

0 

79 

9 

0 

15 

72 
I.ISS 
1.908 
977 
573 
161 
24 


T«al.00D 63.222        9.076       20.528        92.826 


Air  Force: 

Olo2 0-l(2dU) 2.967 

2to5 0-2(l$tLt.) 6.514 

6toll 0-3(Ca(>t) 15.247 

12tOl7 0-4(Ma|.)       6.908 

18  to  21 0-5  (Lt  Col.) 3.757 

22to30 0-6(Col.) 974 

'  )(dei 


72 


24  to 35 0-7/iO (dens). 


ToUl,  USAF 36.439 


0 

24 

355 

022 

786 

0 

0 


0 

50 

652 

1.728 

4.452 

3.047 

262 


2.967 
6.588 

17  254 
10.  658 
8,995 
4  021 
334 


4. 187       10. 191 


50,817 


III. 


Navy: 

0to2 0-1 

2lo5 0-2 

•  toll 0-3 

UW7    0-4 

18to21 0-5 

22to30 0-6(Capt.)  ... 

24  to  35 0-7/10  (Admv) 


:En$.)    .... 
Ulg) ... 

U) 

Lt  Comd.) 
Cdr.)   


2,836 

2.691 

4,418 

2,113 

540 

284 

24 


126 

297 

1.040 

811 

407 

0 

0 


0 

13 

322 

933 

M96 

913 

88 


2.962 
3.001 
5.780 
3.857 
3.143 
1.197 
112 


Commissioned. 
USMC. 


WO'S. 


3,807 
45 


558 

0 


505 

1 


Total,  USMC 3,852 


558 


506 


V.  Army: 

0  to  2 0-1  (2d  Lt) 

2  to  5 0-2  (1st  Lt). 

6  to  11 0-3(Capt.) 1, 

12 to  17 0-4(MaJ.).    . 

i;to2i o-5(Ltcoi.) :. 


4.870 


4.916 


22to30 0-6(Col.)  .   .. 

24  to  35 O-7/10' (Gens.).. 


Commissioned, 
Army. 


412 

0 

15 

950 

0 

151 

941 

1.627 

2,316 

941 

23 

855 

527 

0 

1,069 

87 

0 

244 

16 

0 

40 

427 
1.101 
5  884 

1.819 
1.596 
331 
56 


WO's. 


4.874 
5.151 


1,650 
0 


4.690 
676 


Total.  Navy 12.906 


2.681 


4.465 


20.052 


Total.  Army 10.025 


11.214 
5.827 


1.650         5.366        17.041 


'  Tlie  population  presented  is  composed  of  pilots,  navigators 'NFO's.  fligirt  surgeons  and  related 
medical  officers.  Flight  surgeons  and  related  medical  officers  comprise  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
total  Defense  Inventory. 

» It  IS  emphasized  that  this  utilization  distribution  is  the  one  that  existed  on  Dec  31  1973 
Long-range  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  such  a  distribution  only  if  the  utilization  pattern 


remains  constant  year  after  year.  In  the  past,  such  a  pattern  has  not  held  true,  over  time-in  some 
years  the  utilization  was  more  intense,  in  others,  less  intense 

»  "Years  of  service"  shown  here  are  "due  course"  officer  patterns.  In  reality,  the  years  of 
rrgrtr'om'lVtXrgh'SS"'''^  ••••■  ""  '•'"  "'  """  '"•"  '"  "  °^  (^ol/c/p?)  ca^ 


SnxCT     or     OOMKZTTKK     BIIX     on     aEXXBALS 
AITD    AOKIRAL8 

Because  of  the  termlmtlon  of  pay  after 
25  years  of  officer  service,  the  effect  of  HJl. 
12670  on  general  and  flag  officers  in  particu- 
lar wUl  be  more  severe  than  the  current 
restrictions  on  flight  pay  by  section  718  of 
the  Defense  Appropriations  Act  of  1973  and 
1974.  Under  the  section  715  restrictions,  over 
75  percent  of  general  and  flag  officers  were 
denied  flight  pay  on  the  basis  of  not  being 
assigned  to  operational  flying  dirties.  HJl. 
12670,  on  the  other  hand,  would  deny  flight 
pay  to  over  80  percent  of  general  and  flag 
officers  on  the  basis  of  having  over  25  years 
of  officer  service. 

In  other  words,  only  about  20  percent  of 
the  general  and  flag  officers  who  were  receiv- 
ing flight  pay  prior  to  May  31,  1973,  would 
be  entitled  to  flight  pay  under  HJl.  12670. 

The  Committee  found  that  the  bulk  of  a 
member's  active  flying  was  In  the  early  years 
of  his  career,  and  that,  therefore,  the  Incen- 
tive pay  ought  to  be  concentrated  there. 
Older  officers,  on  the  other  hand,  particularly 
generals  and  admirals,  are  overwhelmingly  In 
managerial  and  supervisory  positions  and  are 
not  expected  to  perform  sustained  opera- 
tional flying  In  their  Jobs,  and  therefore  re- 
quire no  Incentive  pay  beyond  the  26-year8- 
of-servlce  point. 

WASKAKT       OmCIX       AlfD       KNU8TKD       AVIATIOK 

FBaaomexL  umukk  bixx 
Warrant  officers  under  the  bill  remain  at 
current  rates  of  flight  pay  up  through  sixth 
year  of  service  and  then  are  Increased  to 
•200  per  month  for  a  career — up  from  cur- 
rent maximum  of  •165  per  month.  They  still 
must  meet  the  "gate"  requlremenU  but  this 
presents  no  problem  as  warrant  officers  fly 
virtually  all  of  their  careers.  Warrant  of- 
ficers are  not  subject  to  the  2S-year  cutoff 
of  flight  pay  In  the  bill  as  are  officers.  En- 
listed members  flight  pay  Is  not  affected  by 
the  bill  since  they  receive  flight  pay  only 
when  flying  and  at  the  present  time  there  Is 
no  problem  with  retention  of  enlisted  air 
crewmembers. 


SAVED  PAT  rxATntES  OF  coicMrrrEK  btll 

O-6's  (colonels)  and  above  who  lost  flight 
pay  June  1.  1973.  would  again  be  eligible 
for  flight  pay  under  the  new  bill,  effective 
the  flrst  day  of  the  month  following  enact- 
ment. These  officers  would  be  paid  under  the 
pay  scale  provided  by  the  bill  (not  at  the 
rate  they  had  received  before  the  cutoff). 
There  Is  no  provision  for  retroactive  pay- 
ments. The  26-year  cutoff  would  not  take 
effect  for  three  years. 

The  bill  Includes  a  saved-pay  provision 
that  entitles  an  officer  with  six  or  fewer  years 
of  aviation  service,  but  less  than  12  years 
officer  service,  to  the  rate  of  flight  pay  he 
was  receiving,  or  the  rate  In  the  bill,  which- 
ever Is  higher. 

A  three-year  transition  period  also  Is 
provided,  entitling  an  officer  with  six  years  of 
aviation  service,  or  less  than  sU  years  avia- 
tion service  but  more  than  12  years  service 
as  an  officer,  to  the  pay  rates  In  the  new  bill, 
or  •les,  whichever  Is  higher,  except  fbr 
O-7's  (Brig.  Oen.)  who  cannot  receive  more 
than  •160  per  month.  This  provision  applies 
for  up  to  36  mcmths.  and  Is  not  affected  by 
the  gate  restrictions. 

ANirUAL  RXPOBTINC  KEQUIHEMENT 

The  bill  requires  an  annual  report  from 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  the  number  of 
officers  who  have  12  and  18  years  of  aviation 
service  and  of  those,  the  number  who  are 
entitled  to  continuous  flight  pay  and  the 
number  who  are  engaged  In  operational  or 
proficiency  fiylng.  In  addition,  the  report  will 
Include : 

(1)  Number  of  officers  by  grade  who  (a) 
made  or  (b)  missed  the  12-year  gate  re- 
quirement of  6  years  of  operational  flying 
and  the  average  amount  of  operational  fly- 
ing done  by  each  category. 

(2)  For  officers  at  the  18-year  gates,  the 
number  by  grade  who  (a)  missed  the  9- 
year  requirement,  (b)  made  the  9-year  but 
not  the  11 -year  requirement,  and  (c)  made 
the  1 1  -year  requirement.  Average  years  of  op- 
erational flying  for  year  group  will  be  re- 
ported. 


(8)  Number  of  officers,  if  any.  who  missed 
the  12-year  gate  but  who  made  the  18-year 
gate.  For  those  who  mlseed  the  12 -year  gate 
the  average  amount  of  operational  and  pro- 
ficiency flying  done  between  the  12th  and 
18th  year  will  be  reported. 

(4)  Number  of  all  avUtlon  oflteers.  by 
grade,  who  are:  performing  operational  fly- 
ing, performing  proficiency  flying,  and  those 
who  are  either  excused  or  prohibited  from 
flying. 

The  Committee  also  noted  that  because  the 
"gates"  In  the  bill  represent  a  new  concept 
In  the  flight  pay  system,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Congress  to  review  thoroughly 
the  entire  flight  pay  system  again  In  the  1980 
or  so  timeframe. 

COST  DATA  ON  HJl.  12870 

H.  R.  12670  wUl  eventually  resxUt  In  a  de- 
crease In  the  annual  cost  of  flight  pay. 

As  compared  with  the  flight  pay  system 
In  effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of  section 
715  of  PubUc  Law  92-570.  the  Defense  ap- 
propriation act  rider  which  cut  off  flight 
pay  for  senior  aviators  In  nonflylng  billets 
as  of  last  May  31,  HJl.  12670  results  In  an 
Immediate  reduction  In  flight  pay  costs;  and 
the  eventual  annual  cost  under  the  new  sys- 
tem will  be  about  923  million  less.  The  Com- 
mittee considered  this  comparison  significant 
as  section  715  was  clearly  designed  as  an 
Interim  meaaiure  pending  revlson  of  the  filght 
pay  system.  Under  the  Committee  bill  a  due 
course  officer  aviator  (advanced  at  normal 
promotion  points)  would  receive  $62,000  in 
lifetime  flight  pay  for  a  30-year  caireer  com- 
pared to  875,000  under  present  law  without 
section  715. 

As  compared  to  the  existing  system  with 
section  715  In  effect,  as  has  been  the  case 
since  last  May  31.  HJl.  12670  results  In  a 
temporary  Increase  In  flight  pay  costs  be- 
cause of  saved-pay  provisions.  However,  when 
saved  pay  la  no  longer  a  factor,  the  new 
system  created  by  HJl.  12670  will  cost  less 
than  the  existing  system  with  section  715 
in  effect. 
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J-TEAK   COMPARATIVE   COST   ESTIMATES 

The  following  table  shows  5-year  compara- 
tive cost  estimates  for  the  Committee  bill 
and  present  law  with  and  without  the  effect 
of  section  715  which  prohibits  the  payment 
of  flight  pay  to  0-6'8  (colonel)  and  above  who 
•re  not  assigned  to  operational  flying  billets: 

|ln  millions  of  ddlarsl 

FisctI  year— 


1974   1975   1976   1977   1978 


DEPARTMENT  OF 
DEFENSE  > 

CommittMbill' 17.9  207.5  204.1  185.6  183.4 

Present  law  with  715'....  17. 1  199.2  199.2  198.9  194.2 

Present  law  without  715  >.  18.3  214.8  213.6  212.0  206.8 

ARMY 

Committee  bill > 3.0  35.0  35.3  31.3  34.3 

Piesentlawwith715» 2.9  32.6  31.9  31.5  30.9 

PT«sentlawwithou:715>.    3.0  33.2  32.6  32.2  31.6 

NAVY 

Committee  bill  1 3.8  43.0  42.6  38.7  39.1 

Present  law  with  715  > 3.5  41.4  41.0  40.9  39.6 

Present  law  without  715  >.    3.8  44.3  43.9  43.7  42.3 

AIR  FORCE 

Cooimlttee  bill  < 10.0  116.1  113.1  103.4  99.1 

Present  law  with  715  >....    9.7  113.2  110.1  107.9  105.1 

Present  law  without  715'.  10.6  123.6  120.5  117.7  114.6 

MARINE  CORPS 

Commlttie  bill > 1.1  12.9  12.8  12.5  11.2 

Present  law  with  715  > l.(V  12.0  12.0  12.0  12.0 

Present  liw  without  715  >.     1.0  12.4  12.4  12.4  12.4 


>  Assumes  implementation  of  June  1, 1974,  for  committee  bill, 

including  saved  pay  provisions. 

'Sec.  715  of  the  Defense  Appropriation  Act  of  fiscal  year  1973 
prohibited,  after  May  31.  1973.  the  payment  of  flight  pay  to 
officers  in  the  grade  of  0-G  (colonel)  and  above  who  were  as- 
signed to  duties  not  requiring  the  maintenance  of  basic  flying 
skills,  that  b.  who  were  not  in  operational  flying  billets. 

ETPECr  OF   SAVED   PAY    ON    FISCAL    YEAR    1975-78 
OOBT8 

The  Committee  noted  that  the  Increased 
cost  for  HJl.  12670,  as  compared  to  the  exist- 
ing system  through  flscal  year  1977.  is 
accounted  for  by  the  saved-pay  provisions. 
Without  saved  pay.  the  new  system  would 
be  less  costly  Immediately  than  the  present 
system. 

The  following  table  Illustrates  the  portion 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  system  under 
H.R.  12670  which  Is  accounted  for  by  saved 
pay  for  fiscal  years  1975  through  1978. 


(In  thousands  of  dollarsi 


Fiscal 

year— 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

Base  proposal... 
S«edpay 

192.4 
15.1 

190.6 
13.5 

184.0 
1.6 

182.3 
1.1 

ToUl 

.       207.5 

204.1 

185.6 

183.4 

CLOSINQ 

In  summary.  Mr.  President.  H.R.  12670 
provides  for  a  significant  improvement  over 
the  flight  pay  system  currently  in  effect  for 
we  tmlformed  services,  I  urge  prompt  Sen- 
»te  action  on  this  Important  bill. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
aent.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
irom  South  Carolina,  ranking  Republi- 
can member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

n^",^**^®"'-  ^  "1««  ^  support  of 
S.'^uiF^^J?  **  presented  by  the  distln- 
W«hed  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr 
«A««T  P.  Btrd,  Jr.)  and  urge  its  passage. 


It  is  an  excellent  bill,  esi>ecially  when  the 
system  it  proposes  is  compared  with  that 
which  exists  today. 

The  key  features  of  the  bill  are  as 
follows : 

Pirst,  flight  pay  is  received  for  avia- 
tion service  only. 

Second,  the  highest  rates  of  pay 
will  be  received  by  the  junior  aviators 
who  do  most  of  the  fljring  and  who  ate 
under  the  greatest  temptation  by  offers 
from  industry  to  leave  the  service. 

Third,  flight  pay  is  reduced  in  those 
years  when  flying  becomes  less  frequent. 

Pourth,  continuous  aviation  pay  is  au- 
thorized only  to  those  who  have  per- 
formed substantial  amounts  of  opera- 
tional flying. 

Fifth,  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  wiU  be 
less  than  the  current  system. 

All  of  these  features  are  almost  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  the  system  of 
flight  pay  we  have  today. 

This  bill  incorporates  a  philosophy 
which  should  be  extended  to  other  gov- 
ernment programs;  that  is,  greater  effi- 
ciency at  lower  cost. 

It  is  refreshing  to  see  the  taxpayer  get- 
ting more  productivity  from  his  hard- 
earned  tax  dollar  for  a  change,  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  is  to 
be  commended  on  this  aspect  of  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  there  also  are  other  ef- 
flciency  features  of  the  bill  which  deserve 
notice. 

Pirst,  the  highest  rates  of  flight  pay  are 
offered  to  junior  aviators  at  th^  time 
when  they  have  to  decide  whether  to  stay 
in  service  or  leave.  The  significance  of 
this  provision  is  that  if  more  young  avi- 
ators stay  in  service,  the  Department  of 
Defense  will  not  have  to  train  that  extra 
number  needed  to  replace  those  who  have 
left.  The  Members  may  recall  that  Sen- 
ator Byrd  mentioned  that  it  costs  a  great 
sum  of  money  to  produce  a  military  pi- 
lot— about  $300  thousand  per  pilot.  If 
only  100  extra  pilots  are  retaind,  an  im- 
mediate saving  of  about  $30  million  in 
training  over  and  beyond  the  savings  In 
flight  pay  is  realized. 

Second,  the  more  balanced  experience 
distribution  in  the  force  will  not  only  give 
us  a  more  effective  aviation  force,  but  will 
also  save  operations  costs  in  terms  of  re- 
duced aircraft  accidents.  We  all  know 
during  training  and  in  the  year  or  two 
that  the  sdrcraf  t  accident  rate  is  highest 
immedately  following.  Considering  the 
cost  of  aircraft  today,  this  is  likely  to  be 
a  substanital  savings. 

Third,  the  bill  penalizes  late  entrants 
into  aviation  by  docking  them  exactly 
the  number  of  years  between  commis- 
sioning and  entering  into  flight  training 
from  their  period  of  highest  pay  rates. 

This  happens  because  the  flight  pay 
stepdown  beginning  at  18  years  of  officer 
service  is  independent  of  aviation  service, 
and  because  every  officer  must  pass 
through  the  flrst  6  years  of  aviation  serv- 
ice at  the  corresponding  flight  pay  rates 
before  becoming  entitled  to  the  h-'ghest 
pay  rates. 

In  summary,  let  me  stiy  the  commit- 
tee report  provides  the  Department  of 
Defense  with  clearcut  guidance  and  di- 
rection regarding  implementation  of  this 
legislation.  Also,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 


is  requested  to  reix>rt  annuailly  in  consid- 
erable detail  so  the  committee  might 
monitor  the  flight  pay  program. 

I  might  add  that,  in  addition  to  the 
report  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is 
going  to  make  annually,  it  would  seem 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  consid- 
ering the  amendment  along  the  line  that 
I  understand  is  contemplated  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxkire)  . 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  act  promptly  and  favorably  ref- 
erence this  legislation  and  in  so  doing  it 
is  my  belief  the  country  will  benefit. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill 
yield  time  to  me? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  HJl.  12670,  and  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues that  they  join  with  me  in  doing 
so.  I  do  this  because  one  of  the  costliest 
mistakes  made  by  Congress  was  when 
it  summarily  canceled  flight  pay  last 
year.  We  have  lost  more  pilots  from  the 
military  services  because  of  the  stopping 
of  flight  pay  than  the  flight  pay  would 
have  cost  us  for  the  next  10  years. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  I  am  speaking 
in  support  of  the  bill  because  everyone 
knows  that  I  have  a  soft  spot  in  my  heart 
for  the  men  in  the  services  who  fly.  But 
I  am  also  here  because  I  think  tills  bill 
is  an  important  one  and  because  I  feel 
that  I  am  particularly  well-qualified  to 
tell  the  Senate  why. 

I  was  in  my  first  term  in  1954,  when 
the  Congress — in  an  effort  to  cut  defense 
manpower  costs — first  approved  a  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriation  bill 
rider — section  628 — which  limited  pro- 
ficiency flying  and  said  that  senior  offi- 
cers could  continue  to  receive  flight  pay 
even  though  they  were  not  flying.  Many 
thought  it  was  a  good  idea;  we  could 
cut  down  costs  by  disposing  of  a  lot  of 
old  airplanes  used  for  proflciency  flying 
and  curtail  operations  and  maintenance 
expenses.  For  the  flrst  time,  I  found  my- 
self opposing  the  senior  Senator  from 
Ariaona,  Senator  Hayden.  because  I 
thought  that  section  628  was  a  mistake. 
During  the  floor  debate  on  the  Appro.::^ 
priatlons  bill,  I  made  a  stat«nent  against 
that  particular  section.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record  at  the  termination  of  mj'  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<Seeexliibit  1.) 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
lost  on  that  issue  but  I  still  believe  I  was 
right,  particularly  in  saying  that  the 
matter  of  proflciency  flying  and  excusal 
should  not  be  a  matter  for  legislatiou. 
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However,  the  excusal  program  is  man- 
dated by  this  rider  and  subsequent  ones 
worked.  When  the  war  in  Vietnam  broke 
out,  the  Air  Force  alone  put  7,000  ex- 
cused ofBcers  back  in  the  cockpit. 

The  original  excusal  program  was  an 
aftermath  of  the  Korean  war,  as  Con- 
gress looked  for  ways  to  save  money,  so, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  in  considering 
the  fiscal  year  1973  £>00  Appropriations 
Act  as  Congress  looked  toward  the  end 
of  the  Vietnam  war,  it  again  looked  at 
^^  the  excusal  program.  But  this  time — 
without  any  siJbstantial  discussion — it 
changed  sectionL715  to  say  that  excusal 
pay  could  only  be  paid  to  aviators  below 
the  grade  of  colonel — Navy  captain.  It 
was  a  poor  example  of  the  sort  of  post- 
war penny-pinching  which  has  consist- 
ently left  us  \mprepared  for  whatever 
national  emergency  next  appears  ceo.  the 
scene. 

So  19  years  after  the  enactment  of 
section  628  we  did  it  again.  By  means  of 
section  715  we  further  compounded  the 
flight  pay  problem  by  saying  that  the 
senior  aviators  of  the  four  services — the 
present  and  futiue  leaders  of  the  air 
arms — could  not  receive  flight  pay  im- 
less  they  were  in  a  flying  Job.  The  Wash- 
ington Star  had  a  column  about  one  of 
the  men  affected.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  termination  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  what  happens  when  we  stoop  to  ad- 
dress picayune  problems  when  we  should 
be  worrying  about  major  issues. 

Mr.  President,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
the  most  significant  change  which  US.. 
12670  makes  is  to  "front-load"  the  pay. 
In  the  past,  tme  had  to  be  a  senior  flyer 
in  order  to  draw  the  rwaTiTniim  amount 
of  pay — $245  per  month.  Under  this  bill, 
the  highest  rate  is  paid  when  the  aviator 
finishes  his  6th  year  of  aviation  service 
and  is  really  involved  with  active  flying. 
To  me  that  makes  real  econwnlc  sense. 
When  a  man  has  just  flnished  his  obli- 
gated service  and  Is  taking  a  good  hard 
look  at  what  he  wants  to  do  with  his 
life,  that  Is  the  time  to  up  the  ante.  This 
bill  does  just  that  and  holds  out  the 
prospect  of  the  maximimi  rate  of  pay  on 
out  through  the  18th  year.  I  Uke  this 
feature  of  the  biU  and  believe  It  will 
help  solve  the  longstanding  problem  of 
junior  ofBcer  retention. 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  make  one 
other  comment  which  relates  to  the  way 
we  In  Congress  attempt  to  save  Defense 
f  manpower  dollars.  Over  the  years,  the 
easiest  way  has  been  to  eliminate  or  cur- 
tall  benefits.  Of  course,  the  argument 
we  give  Is  that  we  have  increased  basic 
military  pay  so  that  servicemen  do  not 
need  some  of  the  traditional  ben^ts.  In 
effect,  this  was  the  argiunent  used  when 
flight  pay  for  senior  officers  was  cut  off. 
The  fact  remains  that  many  servicemen 
see  these  actions  as  breaches  of  faith. 
They  have  given  their  loyalty  and  ex- 
pect the  coimtry  to  return  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  might  make  just  a  few 
comments  about  the  pay  that  we  as  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  receive  which 


we  might  compare  with  flight  pay.  I 
would  not  call  the  extra  emoluments  we 
receive  incentive  pay.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  of  us  came  here  because  of  those 
things. 

We  receive  certain  tax  benefits  not 
enjoyed  by  any  other  citizen.  We  have 
travel  pay  when  we  travel  to  and  from 
our  homes.  In  my  case.  I  travel  2,200 
miles.  That  amounts  to  quite  a  bundle. 
We  have  our  telephone  and  telegraph 
bills  paid.  These  are  all  extras  that  could 
be  compared,  if  we  want  to,  with  flight 
pay. 

Then,  of  coiu^e,  we  get  into  the  argu- 
ment that  we  pay  these  people  too  much 
to  begin  with.  It  is  very  difficult  to  find 
comparability  of  civilian  pay  with  miU- 
tary  pay. 

For  example,  consider  a  second  lieu- 
tenant whose  beginning  compensation  is 
$9,972  a  year.  Whoi  he  gets  his  flight 
pay  under  this  act.  $1,200,  he  will  be 
making  $11,172.  By  the  time  he  gets  to 
be  a  captain,  his  pay  will  amount  to 
$18,288.  By  the  time  this  young  man  gets 
to  be  a  captain,  we  will  have  invested 
$300,000  in  his  training.  We  have  in- 
vested not  $300,000  in  training,  but  $500,- 
000;  and  by  the  time  he  gets  to  be  a 
major,  an  aircraft  conunander,  say.  of  a 
B-52,  his  training  has  cost  nearly  a  mil- 
lion dollars. 

Looking  on  the  outside,  as  these  yoting 
men  often  do,  they  look  at  the  airlines, 
and  they  see  a  flight  officer  starting  at 
around  $20,000,  and  a  captain  on  an 
oversea  flight  making  $54,000  a  year, 
without  having  received  the  type  of  train- 
ing that  the  airman  of  the  military  has 
received.  Not  that  flight  captains  of  an 
airline  are  not  well-trained;  they  are 
well-trained.  They  are  superbly  trained. 
But  they  do  not  receive  the  concentrated 
flying  education  to  become  a  pUot  that 
the  men  in  the  Services  do. 

So  what  we  are  talking  about  here.  If 
we  are  trying  to  find  some  reason  to  pay 
these  men  too  much,  just  is  not  so. 

I  think  of  the  men  who  have  remained 
loyal  to  the  Service,  men  who  have  con- 
tinued to  retain  their  flying  status.  A  full 
colonel  lose.s  $245  a  month  at  the  precise 
time  In  hLs  Ufe  when  $245  really  means 
a  lot.  That  Is  about  the  time  his  ctiildren 
are  beginning  to  go  to  college. 

Here  is  a  man  whose  entire  experience 
has  been  in  flying.  But  all  of  a  sudden 
$245  is  not  there.  Actually,  the  man 
would  be  smart  in  saying,  "Well,  I  do  not 
want  to  be  promoted;  I  will  remain  a 
lieutenant  colonel."  He  would  be  better 
off  financially.  But  I  do  not  think  that  is 
correct  at  all. 

I  read  a  newspaper  article  the  other 
day  which  reported  that  a  recent  Acad- 
emy graduate  said  that — 

Loyalty  Is  not  the  primary  attribute  of  a 
Regular  officer. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  boy  who  said 
that — if  he  said  it — Is  representative  of 
the  kind  of  young  officers  we  are  getting 
nowadays.  But,  as  we  continue  to  look 
for  ways  to  cut  Defense  manpower 
costs — and  the  history  of  flight  pay  Is  In 
miniature  a  history  of  that  search — let 
us  all  remember  that  loyalty  is  a  two- 
way  street,  and  that  the  dollars  we  save 
should  not  be  allowed  to  degrade  morale. 

In  other  words,  when  we  say  to  a 


young  man  who  Is  contemplating  the  fu- 
ture at  the  end  of  high  school,  college,  or 
an  Academy  career,  and  he  Is  looking  at 
the  flight  schools  of  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
and  the  Air  Force,  "We  will  pay  you 
flight  pay  if  you  will  become  a  pilot," 
and  he  agrees,  then  I  do  not  think  it  is 
morally  right  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  go  back  on  its  word. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  for  his 
work  on  this  bill.  I  thank  him  for  the 
thorough  but  expeditious  attention  he 
has  givraa  to  this  matter  and  I  am  sure 
a  lot  of  flyers  will  also  be  grateful. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  good  bill  as  well 
as  an  historic  bill  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  its  passage. 

ExHiBrr  1 
Statkicxmtt  bt  Sdtator  Golawatxr,  JoriT  28 
1953 

Section  638  In  House  bill  Umlts  proficiency 
flying  In  the  Air  Force  to  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed 12  hours  during  any  3  consecutive 
months  for  any  officer  whose  primary  duty 
involves  participation  In  operational  or  train- 
ing flights. 

Because  the  Air  Force  has  been  negligent 
in  correcting  the  abuses  evident  In  connec- 
tion with  the  certification  of  eligibility  for 
flight  pay.  It  was  Inevitable  that  the  Con- 
gress should  get  into  this  administrative 
function  of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Air  Force 
must  accept  this  blame  and  start  Immediate 
corrective  action. 

The  provisions  of  section  628  anticipate 
a  budgetary  saving  in  the  coet  of  flying  hours 
through  the  limitations  in  proficiency  fly- 
Ing.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  sum  of 
$118,144,800  could  be  saved  by  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment  and  I  wo\Ud  like  to  point 
out  a  fallacy  In  this  argxunent.  The  sum 
Is  arrived  at  by  assimilng  that  it  costs  $100 
an  hour  to  fly  an  airplane.  I  would  lUu  to 
point  out  that  the  coet  of  fuel  Is  a  minor 
Item  in  the  maintenance  of  a  plane  and 
that  whether  that  airplane  flies  or  not  then 
Is  a  substantial  cost  to  Its  maintenance. 
In  fact.  If  an  airplane  Is  not  flown  for  a 
period  of  time.  It  could  become  more  costly 
to  fly  than  If  It  were  flown  regularly.  Air- 
planes, whether  they  fly  or  not.  are  sub- 
jected to  dally  Inspections,  including  the 
running  up  of  engines,  and  are  subjected  to 
periodic,  thorough  inspections  based  on  fly- 
ing time  or  the  lapsed  number  of  days,  so 
the  savings  anticipated  by  this  section  Just 
aren't  possible. 

The  proviso  which  limits  flying  time  to  13 
hours  during  any  3  consecutive  calendar 
months  Is  restrictive  to  the  point  that  pilot 
proficiency  will  decline  to  an  unacceptable 
standard.  Among  those  affected  will  be 
flying  officers  engaged  In  operations,  opera- 
tional planning,  command  and  other  duties 
affiliated  with  training,  combat,  and  combat 
support. 

Section  628  arbitrarily  and  without  any 
consideration  of  ability  or  future  usefulneM 
to  the  Air  Force  in  positions  of  commands, 
further  provides  that  all  rated  personnel 
with  over  16  years  rated  service  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  meeting  proflclency  require- 
ments for  flight  pay.  I  would  call  to  yoor 
attention  that  a  close  personal  friend  of 
mine.  Col.  James  Johnston,  who  Is  now  in 
Korea,  has  14^  years  of  rated  service  and 
has  just  shot  down  his  tenth  MIO.  The  Air 
Force  has  very  slowly,  and  I  criticize  it  fo( 
this  slowness,  come  to  the  concliulon  that 
age  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  man's  ability 
In  combat.  During  W<x'ld  War  n  age  ex- 
cluded many  officers  who  would  have  been 
of  great  service  to  their  country  had  they 
been  allowed  to  fly  In  combat  or  to  command 
at  older  ages.  Older  pilots  do  not  have  tM 
odarlng  of  tbm  yoimger  pUots,  but  they  do 
have  the  understanding  and  the  knowledg* 
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lod  the  intense  mterest  In  their  equipment 
wblch  enables  them  to  get  the  most  out  of 
It  To  arbitrarily  and  without  any  consider- 
ation of  abUlty  exclude  all  personnel  in  the 
Air  Force  with  over  16  years  of  service  from 
further  proflclency  flight  requirements 
would  be  a  very  serious  mistake. 

Of  the  flying  officers  now  on  duty  in  the 
Air  Force,  over  18,000  (about  one-third)  have 
already  seen  combat  in  Korea.  During  the 
put  3  years  the  Air  Force  has  been  almost 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  so-called  pro- 
ficiency pilot  and  new  flying  training  grad- 
uates for  Korean  replacements.  Without 
the  leadership,  experience  and  know-how 
afforded  by  these  more  seasoned  officers,  our 
combat  effectiveness  could  not  have  been 
maintained.  Any  reduction  of  the  minimum 
standards  of  flying  proflclency  will.  In  ad- 
dition to  establishing  Increased  accident 
rates,  provide  a  requirement  for  Increased 
precombat  training  with  resultant  increases 
In  dollar  expenditures. 

There  Is  a  very  close  correlation  between 
the  flying  experience  of  the  Individual  and 
his  accident  rate.  That  means  that  the 
young  pilot  with  lesser  experience  will 
show  a  higher  accident  rate.  However, 
at  a  man  grows  older  and  gets  more  ex- 
perience, the  accident  rate  tends  to  level  off 
and  stays  level  pretty  far  out  Into  time. 
Like  civilian  enterprise  In  general  and  civil 
airlines  In  partlctilar,  the  Air  Force  must  rely 
upon  experience  to  Increase  flying  efficiency 
and  effectiveness.  Just  as  the  airlines  would 
not  trust  expensive  aircraft,  cargo,  and  per- 
ionnel  to  the  care  of  green,  inexperienced 
pilots,  likewise,  the  Air  Force,  as  the  greatest 
airline  In  the  world,  cannot  depend  upon  In- 
experienced crews  to  carry  the  payload  of 
combat  weapons  and  personnel.  Experience 
pays  off  In  dollars  as  well  as  combat 
effectiveness. 

The  following  table  clearly  demonstrates 
that    aircraft    accidents    decline    with    ex- 
perience as  typified  by  age. 
Accident  rates  per  100,000  flrit-pUot  hours 
and  per  1,000  pilots,  July   to   December 
1$50 

Major 

accident 

Pilot  age:  rate 

21   111.6 

33 80.6 

33  — 69.7 

34 61.9 

38 47.3 

36 41.4 

27 81.0 

38 35.7 

39 26.4 

30 34.9 

31 27.7 

33 28.3 

SS 36.4 

84 25.  1 

85 16.3 

86  -. 11.1 

37   — 17.1 

38 12.4 

39   11.5 

40  (and  over) » 12. 15 

'  This  rate  remains  constant  for  balance  of 
career. 

Of  equal  and  perhaps  more  pressing  con- 
cern is  the  effect  of  the  proviso  upon  the 
professional  quality  of  our  Air  Force  leader- 
ship. This  proviso,  coupled  with  the  limita- 
tion on  flying  hours,  will  make  it  Impoesible 
to  maintain  the  high  standards  of  profes- 
sional competence  presently  required  of  our 
senior  flying  officers.  It  strikes  at  the  tradi- 
tion of  personal,  active  participation  In  flight 
leadership  so  long  an  essential  part  of  the 
mUltary  flying  service.  As  General  Patton 
so  aptly  said,  "You  can't  push  a  noodle  across 
the  plate — you  have  to  pull  It."  This  applies 
to  leadership,  and  in  such  hlehly  profes- 
sional field  the  full  strength  of  leadership 


would  be  impaired  if  the  commanding  officers 
and  operational  officers  of  squadrons,  groups, 
or  wings  were  not  rated  personnel  having  full 
acquaintanceship  with  the  equipment  In 
their  command.  Younger  pilots  would  i)e- 
sent  any  other  situation. 

Affected  will  be  approximately  4  percent 
of  the  flying  officers  In  the  Air  Force.  It'ls 
this  4  percent  to  which  we  must  look  for 
leadership,  experience,  and  professional 
judgment  necessary  to  enable  proper  plan- 
ning and  employment  of  our  air  weapons 
syatMns.  Only  from  current  exp>erience  can 
these  officers  recognlise  the  poeslblllties  and 
limitations  of  these  systems.  The  develop- 
ment of  commanders,  from  the  individual 
combat  aircraft  to  the  major  air  command, 
is  dependent  upon  accumulation  of  flying, 
administrative,  technical,  and  executive  ex- 
perience. The  restrictions  imposed  by  section 
628,  If  continued,  will  increase  by  years  the 
time  necessary  to  develc^  the  experience 
required  to  oonmiand  our  combat  crews,  our 
squadrons,  our  wings,  and  our  major  com- 
mands. 

Now,  I  have  no  argument,  nor  am  I  hold- 
ing any  brief  for  the  officer  who  Is  perma- 
nently assigned  to  an  administrative  or  desk 
Job  and  who  continues  to  draw  flight  pay  by 
maldng  so-called  proficiency  filghts.  But 
somebody  has  to  run  the  Air  Force.  Not  all 
of  those  In  the  Pentagon  like  to  sit  behind 
a  desk.  Many  of  them  would  rather  be  out 
on  a  flying  assignment.  However,  those  who 
no  longer  want  to  fly  should  be  grotinded  by 
a  proper  flying  evaluation  board  or  the 
proper  application  of  Air  Force  Regulation 
60-2.  Tills  regulation  provides  a  minimum 
requirement  for  a  pilot  of  100  flying  hours 
a  year,  divided  into  15  hours  of  night  flying, 
20  hours  of  instrument  flying,  and  65  hours 
of  navigation  and  transition  flying.  Fifty 
percent  of  these  requirements  must  be  met 
each  6  months  or  the  pilot  is  removed  from 
flying  status.  This,  I  can  tell  you  from  24 
years  of  flying  experience.  Is  the  very  mini- 
mum for  the  maintenance  of  proflclency  in 
all  types  of  aircraft — not  only  the  small 
ones,  but  the  big  ones.  I  would  not  hesitate 
to  aay  that  a  pilot  who  flies  less  than  100 
hours  a  year  has  no  business  getting  Into  an 
airplane.  There  are  many  things  that  a  pUot 
learns  to  do  instinctively,  but  the  Involved 
procedures  In  instrument  flying,  the  constant 
necessity  for  thorough  acquaintanceship 
with  the  location  of  controls  in  his  cock- 
pit, require  constant  practice.  Taking  off  and 
landing  an  airplane  Is  something  anybody 
can  do.  It's  what  goes  on  between  the  take- 
off and  the  landing  that  makes  for  safety, 
and  a  man  could  no  more  be  a  safe  pilot  wltii 
less  than  a  hundred  hours  a  year  than  a 
lawyer  could  maintain  his  proflclency  or  a 
doctor  his  skill  by  working  only  6  months  of 
the  year. 

This  will  not  result  In  a  saving  of  dollars. 
It  will  result  in  a  waste  of  life  and  equip- 
ment and,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  this, 
section  628  should  be  removed  from  the  bill. 

The  Air  Force  plans  to  have  a  total  of 
124.645  officers  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1954. 

Of  these.  69.449  will  be  on  flying  status. 
This  Is  a  little  over  half  total  otRcer  strength. 
(Pilot  strength  alone  Is  considerably  less 
than  half  total  strength.) 


Rank 


Number 


Percent 


Generiil 


358       1.5 


Colonel 2.655        4.0 

Lieutenant  co)on«l 4.277       6.0 

Mijor     11.507 

Captain 24,  595 

Ist  lieutenant 13.104 

2d  lieutenant. 12.953 


6.0 

16.5      t 
35.0]     L, 
20.0}74f*' 
19.  Ol     I 


Total 69.449    101.0 

Proflclency  flying  will  affect  about  20,000 
flying  officers,  or  30  percent  of  the  total. 
After  becoming  a  major  and  on  up  to  the 
grade  of  colonel,  the  pUot's  chtmces  of  being 


behind  a  desk  become  Increaslnaly  greater, 
but  this  does  not  lessen  the  posalblUty  that 
he  may  become  engaged  In  operational 
flights  or  In  combat  flights  during  the  course 
of  his  career.  It  can  be  observed  from  the 
foregoing  table  that  approximately  27  per- 
cent of  the  officer  strength  of  the  Air  Force 
will  be  of  major's  rank  or  above  In  1954,  and 
they  are  officers  who  will  be  denied  adequate 
proficiency  training  If  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 628  become  law. 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  Air  Force  has 
been  guilty  of  flying-pay  abuses  from  its 
very  Inception.  But  the  elimination  of  these 
abuses  shotild  be  an  Air  Force  administrative 
responsibility  which  the  Air  Force  must  be 
compelled  to  exercise  to  a  greater  degree 
than  It  has  in  the  past.  Some  progress  has 
been  made  In  this  respect.  The  Air  Force, 
by  constant  evaluation,  has  been  removing 
officers  from  flying  status  In  recent  years  at 
a  rate  in  excess  of  1,000  a  year.  All  ^puiiers 
in  the  Air  Force  have  been  removed  from 
flying  status.  Stewards  and  attendants  have 
been  removed  from  flying  status.  Every 
lawyer  in  the  Air  Force  Judge  Advocate  sec- 
tion has  been  returned  to  fuU  flying  duty  or 
taken  off  flying  status,  at  his  own  option. 
Flight  surgeons  are  being  continually  re- 
moved from  flying  status  on  an  Individual 
basis,  particularly  those  with  highly  devel- 
oped medical  skills.  The  Air  Force  Is  now  in 
the  process  of  establishing  a  flight  status 
selection  system  which  will  require  a  periodic 
review  of  each  officer  to  determine  if  he  shall 
remain  on  flight  status. 

Instead  of  adopting  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 628,  I  would  suggest  that  the  Air  Force 
be  subjected  to  strong  resolution  by  the 
Congress.  Indicating  that  it  Is  the  desire 
of  Congress  that  the  Air  Force  remedy  this 
situation.  I  believe  that  It  can  be  accom- 
plished by  administrative  procedures  within 
the  Air  Force  wlthottt  legislation.  This 
could  be  accomplished  by  properly  applying 
the  provisions  of  Air  Force  regulation  60-2, 
reqtiinng  minimum  flying  requirements.  An 
evaluation  board  might  also  be  established 
which  would  operate  much  Uke  the  Navy's 
Promotion  Boiu'd.  All  rated  personnel, 
when  they  reach  their  40th  birthday,  could 
be  evaluated  by  this  Board  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  should  be  continued 
on  a  rated  status.  Those  whose  qualifica- 
tions obviously  did  not  fit  them  for  com- 
mand or  operational  posts  at  a  high  level 
would  be  dropped  from  flying  status.  This 
would  not  necessarily  mean  that  they  would 
be  released  from  service,  because  they  would 
serve  in  administrative  capacities,  in  supply, 
materiel,  etc. 

But  I  strongly  question  whether  the  Con- 
gress wishes  to  adopt  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 628,  whereby  men  who  are  engaged 
In  operational  command  will  no  longer  be 
required  to  fly  and  proflclency  flying  in  the 
Air  Force  wUl  be  limited  to  48  hotirs  a  year. 
Skillful  piloting  Is  a  bond  that  holds  men 
together.  Just  as  skillful  attainment  In  the 
field  of  law  or  the  field  of  medicine  holds 
men  in  those  professions  to  a  common  in- 
terest. To  deny  Air  Force  officers  the  right 
to  fiy  when  they  have  the  skill  and  want 
to  use  It  would  be  like  denying  the  right 
of  surgery  to  a  doctor  or  the  right  of  argu- 
ment to  a  lawyer.  This  wUl  create  a  serious 
morale  problem.  In  fact,  the  news  that 
the  amendment  Is  In  the  bill  has  resulted 
in  much  discomfort  and  dissatisfaction 
among  the  pilots  of  all  ages  In  the  Air  Force 
already. 

I  earneetly  urge,  because  of  the  false  im- 
pression of  savings,  because  of  the  dangers 
Involved  In  lowering  flight  proficiency  stand- 
ards and  because  of  the  harm  to  morale  that 
would  result  through  the  adoption  of  the 
provisions  of  section  628,  that  my  amend- 
ment be  accepted  and  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 628  be  struck  from  the  bill.  The  Air 
Force  can  work  out  this  problem  and  It  must 
be     told.     In    strong    language,    to    do    so. 
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and  I  certainly  would  not  expect  it  to  take 
longer  Uian  the  next  year  to  weed  out  those 
who  do  not  want  to  fly,  those  who  are  not  flt 
to  fly,  and  those  who  for  other  reasons  should 
be  removed  from  flying  status. 

\  KxHmT  2 

[Prom  the  Waahlngten  Star-News. 

July  8,  1973) 
Whin  Flight  Pat  Plkw  Awat 
(By  Orr  KeUy) 
Por  Bep.  Otis  PUte,  D-N.T.,  the  vote  by 
the  House  last  week  to  bar  flight  pay  for 
most  generals,  colonels,  admirals  and  cap- 
tains was  a  famous  victory. 

For  Air  Porce  Col.  Stanton  Musaer,  it  was 
like  getting  ahot  down  by  a  friendly  plane. 

The  Issue  Involved  In  Thursday's  con- 
frontation In  the  House  was  of  only  second- 
ary Importance  to  the  battle  Itaelf  frcan 
Pike's  yolnt  of  view.  What  was  Important  to 
him  was  that,  for  the  first  time  In  his  mem- 
ory as  a  member  of  the  House — 14  years — a 
decision  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
was  reversed  on  the  floor.  The  reversal  came, 
moreover,  by  a  decisive  238  to  175  margin. 

The  battle  got  under  way  earlier  in  the 
week  when  a  routine  bill  came  to  the  flota" 
containing  a  provision  that  would  have  con- 
tinued the  old  flight  pay  niles.  which  had 
expired  on  May  31,  for  another  six  months. 
It  already  had  been  passed  unanimously  by 
the  Senate  and  was  about  to  be  passed  by 
the  House  'without  objection"  when  Rep. 
Les  Aspin,  D-Wls.,  objected.  That  forced  the 
issue  to  a  vote. 

Two  develc^ments  then  contributed  heavi- 
ly to  the  outcome  of  the  vote.  Aspin  put  out 
a  press  release  accusing  the  Air  Porce  bt 
placing  65  generals — Including  the  chief  of 
staff — on  flight  pay  and  doing  it  Illegally.  A 
Pentagon  explanation  and  denial  of  any  il- 
legality never  caught  up  with  the  press  re- 
lease. 

As  the  debate  began,  Pike  resorted  to  a 
weapon  he  knew  would  win — ridicule. 

He  described  the  hazards  and  the  dlfllctU- 
tles  of  flying  a  desk  at  the  Pentagon.  He 
told  how  one  Rear  Adm.  J.  Heavy  Bottomley 
made  a  bad  turn  in  his  swivel  chair  and  was 
propeUed  out  bis  window  and  into  orbit. 

Bottomley  Is  an  extreme  example  of  the 
abuses  of  the  lUght  pay  system.  He  also  is 
imaginary. 

Stan  Musser  may  be  an  extreme,  too.  But 
he  Is  a  real  live  guy,  "flying  a  desk"  in  the 
basement  of  the  Pentagon  and  supporting 
a  wife  and  three  kids. 

Musaer.  who  is  37.  has  been  in  the  Air 
Force  15  years  and  made  full  colonel  last 
year,  about  seven  years  earlier  than  he  might 
have  expected. 

He  has  ^)ent  nuMt  of  his  career  in  a 
cockpit.  He  put  In  four  years  as  a  fighter 
pUot  In  Germany,  flew  three  years  with  the 
Thiinderblrd  aerobatlc  team,  served  as  a  for- 
ward air  controller  in  Southeast  Asia  In 
1964-65.  Uught  at  the  Air  Porce  Academy  for 
a  year,  flew  an  P4  Phantom  out  of  Korat, 
Thafland.  in  1970-71  and  for  the  last  2% 
years  has  been  at  the  Pentagon  in  charge  of 
developing  fighter  tactics. 

On  May  31,  he  was  a  full  colonel  on  flight 
pay,  making  $1,056  a  month.  The  next  day. 
after  expiration  of  the  law  permitting  flight 
pay  for  colonels  and  generals,  be  was  a  full 
colonel  but  no  longer  on  flight  stattu.  and 
his  pay  was  •1,740  a  month — a  cut  of  $315  a 
month. 

Working  for  hUn  are  majors  and  lieutenant 
coionels  still  on  flight  pay.  The  majors  make 
•64  a  month  more  than  Musser  and  the  lieu- 
tenant colcneU  make  •147  a  month  more. 

»»en  If  someone  should  wisely  decide  tliat 
the  colonel  in  charge  of  developing  flghter 
pUot  tactics  should  be  able  to  fly  a  flghter 
plane,  the  result  still  wotild  be  academic  for 
Musaer.  Be  Is  sUted  to  leave  next  month  for  a 
year  at  th«  Armed  Forces  Industrial  Col- 
lege. 


That  means  another  accelerated  step  up 
the  ladder  for  him,  but  it  also  means  another 
year  out  of  the  cockpit,  another  year  off 
fllgbt  pay.  Most  important,  the  loos  of  profi- 
ciency be  suffers  might  make  the  difference 
If  he  should  be  considered  for  assignment  to 
an  operational  command  as  a  wing  com- 
mander or  promotion  to  air  division  com- 
mander. 

There  are  good  argtimenta  on  both  sides 
of  this  issua. 

Obviously,  the  taipayers  should  not  pay 
senior  officers  for  flying  when  they  are  no 
longer  flying  and  wUl  never  return  to  flying 
sUtus.  But  it  is  equally  obvious  that  some 
officers,  like  Musser.  belong  on  flying  status 
even  though  they  have  desk  Jobs  at  the 
Pentagon.  Similarly,  officers  who  move  from 
operational  Jobs  to  desk  jobs  and  back 
again  in  the  course  of  their  careers  should  be 
required  to  fly  and  maintain  their  pro- 
flctency. 

One  proposal  that  has  been  made  is  that 
flight  pay  be  made  a  predictable  payment 
over  the  career  of  a  flying  officer— beginning 
relatively  low  when  he  is  Just  beginning 
rising  to  a  peak  in  his  most  proflclent  years 
when  he  might  be  most  tempted  by  an  air- 
line Job  and  dropping  when  he  Is  in  the  desk- 
Job  years. 

In  this  case.  Congress,  flghtlng  what  were 
for  It  important  battles  over  committee  au- 
thority, hurt  and  angered  a  lot  of  good  of- 
ficers who  h^pened  to  be  caught  In  the 
middle. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  appreciate  the  very  kind  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. 

I  want  to  say  that  It  seems  to  me  that 
both  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  have  ac- 
curately and  weU  posed  the  need  for  the 
legislation  which  Is  before  the  Senate  to- 
day. Both  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  have 
detailed  the  Importance  of  this  legisla- 
tion, and  how  It  would  benefit  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  jield  briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
want  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
as  well  as  the  other  members  of  the  sub- 
committee of  which  he  is  chairman.  Its 
title  being  General  Legislation,  for  their 
work  on  this  measure. 

It  is  not  a  simple  matter.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  Is  a  matter  that  has  been  mis- 
understood and  has  given  the  legislative 
committees  some  concern.  But  they  have 
worked  diligently  on  this  subject  and 
this  bill,  and  I  think  they  have  brought 
out  a  measure  that  Is  soimd  and  will 
serve  well  in  the  future.  I  commend  them 
for  it  and  support  the  bill  solidly. 

I  do  want  to  mention  one  point,  Mr. 
President.  In  these  specialized  categories 
requiring  skilled  people  in  the  military 
services,  the  situation  becomes  more  and 
more  acute.  It  is  a  more  and  more  Im- 
portant problem,  as  reflected  in  the  field 
of  technology;  as  reflected  in  the  field  of 
pilots,  and  as  reflected  in  the  field  of 
medicine.  We  passed  a  special  bill  in 
December  that  ha.s  new  become  law  with 
reference  to  the  military  medical  corps, 
and  this  is  a  similar  measure  affecting 
flight  pay. 

We  just  have  to  meet  these  conditions 
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as  they  change.  I  ttilnk  this  bill  does  so 
Of  course,  like  any  other  law,  it  is  sub- 
ject to  survey,  revision,  and  oversiuht 
and  it  will  receive  It.  * 

Again  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia and  commend  him.  I  appreciate  his 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  for  his  re- 
marks In  regard  to  this  legislation.  They 
further  emphasize  its  Importance 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  B4r.  President  I 
think  we  have  to  put  this  bill  into  con- 
text with  so  much  other  spending  we 
have.  The  military  budget  is  one  budget 
that  is  subject  to  control,  as  so  much  of 
our  spending  is  not.  We  are  all  aware  of 
the  fact  that  this  year  we  have  a  more 
than  $300  billion  budget  which  the  Pres- 
Ident  has  asked  us  to  »^pprove,  represent- 
ing more  than  a  10-percent  increase  in 
spending  over  last  year— the  biggest  In- 
crease in  peacetime  in  our  history. 

We  also  have  to  recognize  that  we  are 
now  suffering  the  worst  rate  of  inflation 
we  have  suffered  in  almost  a  generation, 
and  It  may  be  the  worst  ever,  if  we  do  not 
take  action  to  stop  It.  One  action  we  can 
take  to  help  check  the  rate  of  inflaUon 
is  to  watch  and  control  the  level  of  gov- 
ernment spending,  in  which  military 
spending  is  a  major  factor. 

Mr.  President,  the  flight  pay  bill  before 
us  contains  certain  necessary  correctiona 
in  the  present  system  but  also  raises  a 
number  of  serious  questions. 

First  for  the  positive  aspects. 

This  bill  provides  an  adequate  incen- 
tive for  young  ofOcers  to  remain  in  the 
services  and  use  their  expensively  ac- 
quired skills.  It  also  seeks  to  allow  flight 
pay  on  the  basis  of  actual  aviation  serv- 
ice instead  of  rank  or  longevity.  As 
stated  in  the  Senate  report,  the  bUl  pro- 
vides that  an  officer  would  receive  over 
two-tWrds  of  his  flight  pay  In  the  first 
18  years  of  his  career  when  he  was  doing 
the  most  flying.  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem, an  officer  receives  45  percent  of  his 
flight  pay  In  the  first  18  years  of  service 
and  55  percent  in  the  last  14  years  after 
he  has  completed  most  flying  assign- 
ments. 

Prom  that  standpoint,  therefore,  this 
is  a  much  better  arrangement. 

Retention  rates  should  be  supported  by 
this  legislation.  At  the  present  time, 
flight  pay  Is  given  on  the  basis  of  rank 
and  seniority.  Junior  officers  see  this  as 
Inequitable  since  they  do  most  of  the 
flying  and  the  senior  officers,  who  do  lit- 
tle, collect  the  bulk  of  the  flnancial  re- 
ward. This  led  to  the  situation  so  well 
described  last  year  of  the  hundreds  of 
desk  bound  high  ranking  officers  collect- 
ing flight  pay  month  in  and  out  without 
ever  flying. 

The  picture  of  these  nonflying  officers 
so  upset  Congress  that  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Acts  of  1973  and  1974  were 
amended  to  cut  off  such  flagrant  abuse  of 
rank  and  seniority.  Under  section  715  of 
those  bills,  over  75  percent  of  the  gen- 
eral and  flag  rank  officers  were  denied 
flight  pay  on  the  basis  of  not  being  as- 
signed to  operational  flying  duties. 

The  present  bill  is  even  more  restric- 
tive. It  would  deny  flight  pay  to  over 
80  percent  of  general  and  flag  rank  offi- 
cers. The  cutoff  date  is  shortened  from 
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30  years  to  25  years.  Generals  and  ad- 
njirals.  after  all,  need  no  special  incen- 
tlve  for  remaining  In  rank.  In  fact  we 
(XHild  do  with  about  50  percent  less  of 
tliem  as  Adm.  Hyman  RIckover  has 
pointed  out,  and  we  would  have  a  more 
effective  military  system. 

The  device  used  to  determine  flying 
status  and  flight  pay  is  a  career  screen- 
ing "gate"  provision.  It  requires  that  to 
collect  flight  pay  an  officer  must  spend 
a  mlri""'Tn  of  6  of  his  first  12  years  and 
11  of  his  first  18  years  In  operational 
flyiog  jobs.  If  aji  officer  does  not  make 
these  "gates"  he  receives  flight  pay  only 
for  the  time  he  actually  flies. 

Now  for  the  negative  aspects  of  this 

biU. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  "gates"  are  too 
far  apart.  As  pointed  out  in  the  minority 
views  by  Congressman  Otis  O.  Pike  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
a  technical  Interpretation  of  the  bill 
would  allow  an  officer  to  finish  the  2- 
year  flight  training  and  then  receive 
flight  pay  until  his  12th  year  without 
ever  being  checked  to  see  if  he  actually 
is  flying.  He  might  not  be  flying  at  all 
for  10  years  yet  he  would  receive  flight 
pay  all  during  that  time. 

At  the  12th  year,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment asks:  "Have  you  been  flying?"  If 
the  answer  Is  "Yes,  I  have  been  flying 
for  6  of  the  12  years,"  then  he  is  entitled 
to  receive  flight  pay  for  6  more  years, 
whether  or  not  he  actually  flies. 

The  process  is  then  repeated.  If  at  the 
18th  year  he  has  flown  9  years,  he  gets 
flight  pay  for  an  additional  4  yesu-s  re- 
gardless of  whether  or  not  he  flies.  If 
be  has  flown  for  11  of  the  18  years,  he 
gets  an  additional  7  years  In  flight  pay 
status — regardless  of  whether  or  not  he 
flies. 

As  Congressman  Pike  so  SMlequately 
put  it: 

In  order  to  get  flight  pay  for  12  years  the 
offlcer  must  fly  2  years. 

Think  of  that.  He  gets  filght  pay  for 
2  years. 

In  order  to  get  flight  pay  for  18  years, 
he  has  to  fly  6  years. 

In  order  to  get  flight  pay  for  22  years, 
he  has  to  fly  9  years. 

In  order  to  get  flight  pay  for  25  years, 
he  has  to  fly  1 1  years. 

All  of  this  negates  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  which  is  to  monitor  the  frequent  smd 
regular  performance  of  operational  fly- 
ing. But  there  can  be  no  frequent  or  reg- 
ular monitoring  of  performance  if  the 
Bates  are  this  far  apart. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  urge  that  a 
stlfler  bill  be  passed  with  regard  to  these 
gates.  There  should  be  closer  monitoring 
of  the  flylng-nonfljrlng  status  of  our  pi- 
lots. And  we  should  keep  a  special  watch 
out  for  flight  pay  allocated  on  tne  basis 
of  rank  rather  than  service. 

I  recognize  that  thousands  of  hours 
nave  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  this 
Issue.  Senator  Habrt  F.  Btrd,  Jr.  has 
toUed  over  this  bill  and  done  an  admira- 
ble job  in  my  ophiion.  Frankly  it  Is  a  bet- 
ter bill  than  the  House  presented.  Many 
technical  points  have  been  corrected  In 
the  Senate  committee.  And  I  have  noted 
that  the  report  language  is  precise  and 
specific  when  It  comes  to  the  reporting 


requirements  leveled  on  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

This  is  a  compromise  bill.  Many  gen- 
erals and  admirals  will  get  their  flight 
pay  back.  Many  will  not.  There  ts  more 
incentive  for  younger  officers.  But  there 
is  far  too  little  supervision  of  the  proc- 
ess and  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Pentagon 
you  can  assume  it  will  be  managed  In  a 
way  to  permit  the  largest  number  of  of- 
ficers, junior  and  senior,  to  qualify  for 
the  most  years  of  flight  pay. 

Even  with  these  fiaws,  Mr.  President, 
I  am  compelled  to  conclude  that  this  bill 
should  be  given  a  chance  to  work.  The 
good  will  of  the  Pentagon  should  be  test- 
ed in  a  trial  run. 

But  it  should  only  be  a  trial  nm.  We 
should  not  allow  the  Pentagon  to  think 
that  this  is  the  final  answer  or  we  will 
find  ourselves  back  to  the  old  system 
under  a  new  name. 

We  have  learned  again  and  again  and 
again  how  easy  the  systems  are  to  abuse, 
especially  a  flight  pay  system,  and  to  ex- 
ploit at  the  taxpayers'  expense.  We  have 
seen  this  before  and  we  will  see  It  again. 
That  Is  what  happens  when  we  do  not 
pay  close  attention  to  complex  issues.; 

I  would  prefer  a  bill  containing  i*o- 
vlslons  terminating  authority  after  the 
3-year  period. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  this 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  and  he 
has  stated  he  thought  that  a  3-year 
period  for  a  test  of  this 'proposal  was 
too  close.  I  am  happy  to  suggest  a  5-year 
period.  The  Important  thing  is  that  it 
terminate,  because  If  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  a  blU  with  a  termina- 
tion date,  then  there  will  be  a  real  chsmce 
to  make  changes;  otherwise,  if  this  Is  an 
indefinite  bill,  it  goes  on  forever  and  the 
abuses  will  not  be  corrected. 

If  at  that  time  this  entirely  new  pro- 
cedure w£is  working  well  and  after  it  had 
been  reviewed  in  depth  by  the  relevant 
committees,  then  it  could  be  renewed  for 
a  longer  period. 

The  military  services  believe  that  such 
a  termination  point  would  make  this 
legislation  appear  temporary  and  thus 
discourage  reenUstments.  I  find  this 
highly  unlikely. 

Many  bills  contain  similar  provisions 
without  negative  effects.  It  is  a  sign  of 
the  renewed  vigor  of  Congress  that  It  has 
insisted  that  new  types  of  legislation  be 
reviewed  at  a  set  date. 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  House  hear- 
ings just  how  phony  this  reenllstment 
argument  has  been.  As  Congressman 
Pike  has  stated,  the  committee  found 
that  it  had  not  received  the  truth  from 
Defense  witnesses.  E^ren  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  stated  that  In  the  earlier 
hearings  the  committee  was  not.  In  fact, 
given  the  whole  truth.  While  the  services 
were  claiming  in  public  that  pilot  reten- 
tion was  going  do^^-n.  they  later  admitted 
to  the  committee.  long  after  the  press 
had  run  the  wrong  story  over  and  over, 
that  pilot  retention  actusdly  was  going 
up.  The  Navy  retained  26  percent  of  Its 
first-term  pilots  In  1970,  27  percent  In 
1971,  34  percent  In  1972.  and  43  percent 
in  1973.  Now  that  Is  not  only  going  Up, 
but  going  up  at  a  rapid  rate. 


The  Air  Porce  did  even  better.  The  Air 
Force  retained  45  percent  In  1970,  51 
percent  In  1971,  57  percent  In  1973.  In 
other  words,  while  the  services  were 
claiming  that  pilot  retention  was  gohig 
down  yearly,  and  thereby  attempting  to 
scare  Congress  into  a  passive  mood,  the 
facts  of  the  case  were  otherwise. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  Armed 
SeiTTlces  Committee  will  not  let  this  mat- 
ter rest  after  this  measure  is  voted  upon 
today.  The  wording  in  the  committee 
bill  is  not  strong  enough  In  my  opinion 
to  compel  a  thorough  yearly  review  that 
will  highlight  the  problems,  if  any.  In 
this  novel  concept. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distingtiished 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harrt  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.)  if  he  would  release  publicly 
the  results  of  the  sinalysls  performed 
each  year  by  the  staff  as  it  relates  to  the 
new  filght  pay  bill. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  May  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  so  that  I  am 
sure  I  understand  his  question,  is  he 
speaking  now  of  the  annual  report  which 
is  required  from  the  Secretary  of 
Defense? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  see  no 
reason  why  that  should  not  be  made 
pubUc. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  appreciate  that 
very  much. 

Would  the  Senator  be  able  to  tell  us  a 
year  from  now  what  has  happened  in  the 
retention  rates;  how  many  generals  and 
admirals  are  receiving  flight  pay  sind  not 
flying;  if  the  "gate"  system  is  working  or 
if  officers  are  coUectlng  flight  pay  in 
between  the  "gates"  for  not  flying? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  U  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  further,  let  me  read  from 
the  committee  report  which  gives  con- 
siderable detail  on  this  matter  as  to 
what  the  committee  feels  should  be  done 
in  connection  with  the  legislation  under 
consideration: 

The  bill  reqtuires  an  annual  report  from 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  the  nun^ber  of 
officers  who  have  12  and  18  years  of  aviation 
service  and  of  those,  the  number  who  are 
entitled  to  continuous  flight  pay  and  the 
number  who  are  engaged  in  operational  or 
proficiency  flying.  In  addition  the  report 
should  include: 

(1)  The  numl>er  of  officers  by  grade  who 
(a)  made  or  (b)  missed  the  12-year  gate  re- 
quirement of  6  years  of  operational  flying 
and  the  average  amount  of  c^>erational  flying 
done  by  each  category. 

(2)  For  officers  at  the  18-year  gates,  the 
number  by  grade  who  (a)  missed  the  9-year 
requirement,  (b)  made  the  9-year  but  not 
the  11 -year  requirement,  and  (c)  made  the 
11-year  requirement.  Average  years  of  opera- 
tional flying  for  year  group  should  be  re- 
ported. 

(3)  Number  of  officers,  if  any.  who  I'l'ilwert 
the  12-year  gate  but  who  made  the  18-year 
gate  should  be  leported.  For  those  who 
missed  the  12-year  gate  the  average  amount 
of  operational  and  proflclency  flying  done 
between  the  12th  and  18th  year  should  be 
reported. 

(4)  The  number  of  all  aviation  officers,  by 
grade,  who  are:  performing  operational  fly- 
ing duty,  performing  proflclency  flying  duty, 
and  those  who  are  either  excused  or  pro- 
hibited from  flying. 

The  committee  would  note  that  t>ecause  the 
"gates"  In  the  bill  represent  a  new  concept 
in  the  flight  pay  system,  it  may  be  necessary 
for  the  Congress  to  review  thoroughly  the 
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entire  flight  pay  system  again  in  the  1980 
or  so  timeframe. 

So  the  committee  is  not  in  disagree- 
ment with  what  the  able  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  attempting  to  accomplish. 

I  think  it  is  important,  as  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  pointed  out  in  lils  ear- 
lier remarks,  that  a  careful  check  be 
made  and  a  survey  continuously  be  made 
on  this  new  system  of  flight  pay.  to  de- 
termine just  how  well  It  is  working.  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  will 
agree  that  it  is  a  distinct  improvement 
over  the  system  that  now  prevails. 

The  House  committee  went  into  this 
matter  very  thoroughly — so  thoroughly. 
In  fact,  that  the  Senate  committee,  after 
holding  hearings  on  the  proposal,  con- 
cluded to  adopt  the  House  plan  without 
any  substantial  changes  or  modifications. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  the  De- 
fense Department  be  aware  that  Con- 
gress, through  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees and  through  the  Individual  Bfem- 
bers  of  Congress,  for  that  matter,  will 
keep  a  close  check  on  Just  how  this  new 
system  is  working. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

As  I  understand  the  Senator's  re- 
sp<mse,  he  is  saying  that  a  year  from 
now  we  will  have  a  report  that  will  be 
made  public. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  had  better 
emphasize  that,  as  the  Senator  well 
knows,  I  cannot  speak  for  the  committee 
I  see  no  rea«m  why  it  should  not  be  made 
public. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Would  the  Senator 
accept  an  amendment  providing  that  the 
report  be  made  public  ? 

Let  me  give  the  Senator  two  alterna- 
tives and  see  whether  he  will  accent 
either  one. 

I  suggest  to  have  an  amendment  sub- 
mitted that  would  provide  that  this  act 
would  expire  In  3  years,  to  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  review  it.  I  believe  that  is 
toe  best  amendment.  I  am  willing  to  ex- 
tend 1%.  to  make  it  1979  Instead  of  1977 
which  would  provide  5  years.  The  Sen- 
ator is  reluctant  to  accept  either  one  of 
those  proposals. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  minimum  pro- 
vision should  be  that  there  is  a  public 
report„so  that  there  is  some  opportunity 
for  the  country  to  know  what  is  hap- 
pening to  Its  tax  money,  to  have  this  kind 
of  discipline,  to  make  sure  that  there  Is 
some  enforcement. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  assume 
the  Senator  means  by  that  that  it  would 
not  gefclnto  the  question  of  personali- 
ties—that is,  the  pubUc  report  would  not 
say  that  Lieutenant  X 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No  identification  of 
any  generals,  admirals,  majors,  colonels 
or  anything  of  that  sort.  That  is  not  nec- 
essary. I  simply  want  the  total  amount 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  As  enu- 
merated. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  enumerated  here. 
That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  1  believe 
that  should  be  public  property.  If  and 
when  it  is  presented  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  I  would  assmne al- 
though I  cannot  speak  for  the  entire 
committee,  as  the  Senator  knows — that 
that  would  be  made  public. 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.   HARRY  P.   BYRD,   JR.   I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  say  to  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  committee  that  I  see 
nothing  wrong  at  all  with  making  this 
report  public.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing 
classified  in  it.  lliere  would  be  nothing 
that  one  could  not  obtain  from  the  De- 
fense Department.  I  believe  It  would  be 
beneficial  to  make  the  record  very  com- 
plete and  make  it  available  to  Congress. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, however,  that  the  figures  he  used 
in  claiming  that  the  retention  rate  was 
increasing  are  accurate  and  true.  How- 
ever, they  only  go  up  through  1973.  and 
It  was  late  in  1973  that  flight  pay  was  re- 
moved, and  the  retention  figures  since 
that  time  have  gone  downward  in  a  dras- 
tic way. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  flight  pay.  I  realize 
that  we  must  have  it. 

The  Senator  makes  an  excellent  point, 
that  we  have  this  enormous  Investment 
in  training  and  it  is  tragic  that  we  lose 
these  people.  They  are  human  beings  and 
have  to  support  families.  They  get  an  op- 
portimlty  to  work  for  an  airline  or  a  num- 
ber of  jobs  that  might  pay  more,  so  the 
compensation  is  important.  But  I  think 
that  the  kind  of  provision  we  have  here 
is  going  to  continue  a  high  retention  rate 
Military  reenllstments  are  in  a  new  ball- 
game  now  because  pay  now  generally  is 
better,  far  better,  than  It  was  In  the  mili- 
tary 2.  3,  4,  or  5  years  ago.  Now  it  Is 
much  more  favorable  for  everybody. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  Under  the  old  basic  formula  of 
flight  pay,  that  was  50  percent  of  one's 
basic  pay,  so  the  pay  would  be  over  the 
moon.  We  do  not  have  that;  we  do  not 
even  approach  that. 

I  make  one  more  point  in  reference  to 
what  the  Senator  Is  proposing,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  If  we  require  an  automatic 
cutoff  date,  either  by  failure  to  vote  it 
in  again  or  by  voting  not  to  carry  it  on. 
we  defeat.  In  effect,  the  whole  purpose 
of  this  bill — ^namely.  Incentive. 

We  should  make  this  clear  to  the 
young  men  and  women.  I  ran  Into  four 
women  students  at  the  Army  helicopter 
school  at  Port  Rucker  the  other  day,  so 
we  have  to  treat  all  the  same  now.  We 
will  be  taking  away  this  incentive  or 
carrot,  whatever  one  wishes  to  call  it. 

I  might  say  one  more  thing  that  might 
help  to  change  the  Senator's  mind:  The 
training  rate  of  the  services  has  been 
drastically  reduced.  The  Army,  for  ex- 
ample, was  training  approximately 
7,300  a  year  at  the  height  of  the  Vietnam 
war,  and  they  are  now  down  to  1,300; 
and  Air  Porce  has  been  reduced  compar- 
ably. So  we  are  not  looking  at  something 
that  is  going  to  be  a  great  drain  on  the 
budget  of  the  taxpayer  in  years  ahead. 

I  get  back  to  my  original  contention 
that  loyalty  goes  both  ways.  We  ask  it  of 
the  men  and  women  in  uniform,  and  the 
men  and  women  in  uniform  merely  ask 
that  we  be  loyal  to  the  promises  we  made 
to  them  when  we  enticed  them — If  that 
is  the  word— into  the  services. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, which  would  place  a  termination 


date  on  KM.  12670,  is  one  that  I  must 
oppose.  I  believe  that  this  amendment 
nms  contrary  to  the  very  purpose  of  the 
legislation  and  that  it  would  have  a  neg- 
atlve  effect  on  a  key  objective  of  the  bilL 
which  Is  to  provide  a  career  Incentive  for 
the  young  aviator.  I  would  like  to  give  a 
few  reasons  why  this  amendment  should 
be  defeated. 

First,  a  major  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tion is  to  more  effectively  attract  and 
retain  career  officer  volunteers  for  air- 
crew  duUes.  Therefore,  anyone  choosing 
an  aviation  career  has  a  right  to  expect 
some  permanency  in  aviation  compensa- 
tion.  The  proposed  amendment  denies 
this  expectation  by  making  it  temporary 
rather  than  permanent  legislation. 

Second,  to  more  effectively  fulfill  the 
stated  purpose  of  the  legislation  HH 
12670  restructures  the  rates  of  pay  by 
concentrating  the  high  rates  in  the  years 
immediately  following  completion  of  ob- 
ligated aviation  service  and  continuing 
them  through  18  years  of  officer  senlce 
The  purpose  of  the  early  concentration 
of  the  pay  is  to  improve  aviator  reten- 
tion after  completion  of  normally  6  years 
of  obligated  service.  The  proposed 
amendment  would  run  counter  to  this 
objective  by  serving  congressional  no- 
tice on  those  who  are  just  entering  and 
just  graduating  from  flight  training  that 
their  flight  pay  may  be  terminated  or  ad- 
justed In  some  unknown  manner  before 
completion  of  their  obligated  service.  I 
believe  this  uncertainty  on  the  future  of 
flight  pay  would  work  against  recruit- 
ment and  retention. 

Third,  the  House  subcommittee  con- 
sidering this  legislation  to<*  extensive 
trips  to  field  installations  throughout 
the  Nation  and  poUed  the  aviation  com- 
munity on  the  kinds  of  incentive  pay  that 
would  be  most  attractive  to  them.  The 
aviators  responded  by  decisively  reject- 
ing alternatives  that  carried  considerable 
degrees  of  uncertainty,  even  though  some 
of  these  alternatives  promised  greater 
lifetime  filght  pay  than  H.R.  12670  of- 
fered. The  junior  aviators  themselves 
went  on  record  as  strongly  disliking  pay 
uncertainty.  Consequently,  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Armed  Service  Committees 
of  both  Houses  was  that  it  would  not  be 
rational  to  impose  a  retention  incentive 
that  was  rejected  by  those  whom  it  was 
designed  to  retain,  and  H.R.  12670  there- 
fore established  a  permanent  system  with 
minimal  uncertainty.  The  proposed 
amendment  nms  counter  to  the  wishes  of 
the  aviation  community  and  to  the  intent 
of  both  Armed  Service  Committees  by  in- 
troducing major  uncertain^  on^r  3 
years  after  enactment,  a  time  shorter, 
as  I  indicated  earlier,  than  the  period  of 
obligated  service  of  those  now  entering 
or  completing  filght  training. 

Let  me  emphasize  one  related  point.  It 
has  taken  Congress  almost  1  year  of  con- 
sideration and  extremely  detailed  hear- 
ings to  come  this  far.  Do  we  want  to  re- 
peat this  process  2  years  from  now?  That 
is  what  would  be  required  if  all  flight  pay 
were  not  to  be  terminated  automatically 
3  years  after  enactment.  As  I  understand 
the  effect  of  the  proposed  amendment 
imless  we  do  somethbig  about  flight  pay 
before  3  years  after  enactment,  all  flight 
pay  will  cease.  I  leave  it  to  your  own 
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Judgment  as  to  whether  such  a  proce- 
dure is  desirable  for  the  Congress,  and 
whether  we  want  to  be  committed  to 
ledslattve  action  that  far  In  advance. 

Mr  President,  the  committee  report 
«murei  that  the  SecreUry  of  Defense 
make  a  very  detailed  annual  report  on 
tbe  perfonnmnce  of  the  entire  aviation 
force.  This  report  will  enable  the  Con- 
mgs  to  monitor  the  progress  of  HJl. 
12670  year  by  year  In  considerable  de- 
tail. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  f  nxn  Wiscon- 
glQ  that  this  bill  represents  a  new  c(m- 
cept  and  that  it  should  be  reviewed.  I 
agree  that  we  should  not  just  pass  tills 
bill  and  then  forever  forget  about  it. 
TO  the  contrary.  I  think  a  detailed  ex- 
amination of  the  data  provided  by  the 
DOD  is  In  order  and.  if  appropriate, 
changes  to  the  legislation  would  be  in 
order.  I  believe  the  committee  would  be 
willing  to  assure  the  Senator  frxnn  Wis- 
consin it  would  do  that. 

However,  I  submit  that  It  would  be  the 
wisest  course  to  provide  ample  thne  to 
let  the  new  system  operate,  and  then,  if 
it  appears  to  be  ineffective,  to  reconsider 
the  flight  pay  system  at  that  time.  My 
concern  is  that  aviation  pay  could  be  cut 
off  precipitously  without  congressional 
bearings  as  It  was  for  many  aviators  In 
the  past  year.  I  am  sure  we  could  main- 
tain the  proper  oversight  of  the  legisla- 
tion without  establishing  a  termination 
date.  Under  the  circumstances  I  believe 
a  termlnatkn  date  would  have  an  un- 
desirable Impact;  therefore,  while  I  ap- 
preciate what  the  Senator  Is  attempting 
to  do,  I  helieve  it  best  that  the  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  moXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  wondering 
whether  the  dlstingtilshed  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  considered  the  fact  that 
If  we  Institute  a  3 -year  limitation  or  a 
5-year  limitation,  we  are  destroying  the 
stability  we  are  trying  to  establish  for 
the  pitots.  Por  example,  these  yotmg 
pilots — young  lieutenants  and  captains — 
look  ahead.  They  have  families  to  sup- 
port. If  they  feel  that  they  have  stability, 
they  will  be  inclined  to  stay  on.  Other- 
wise, if  they  feel  that  they  only  have  as- 
surance for  3  or  5  years,  they  msky 
look  to  the  airlines  or  some  other  source 
of  employment  that  would  pay  larger 
compensation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
that  I  believe  this  had  much  more  perti- 
nence, as  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has 
revealed,  a  few  years  ago,  when  flight 
pay  was  50  percent  of  bsise  pay.  Now  It 
is  a  much  smaller  amount,  so  the  filght 
pay  incentive  Is  not  that  Important. 

Furthermore,  we  have  the  experience 
In  other  agencies  where  we  have  provided 
similar  incentives  and  then  provided  for 
a  cutoff  date,  a  period  to  take  a  look  at  it, 
to  see  whether  it  is  working  in  the  tax- 
payers Interests  and  to  review  It.  That  Is 
the  usual  procedure  In  the  Senate.  We 
do  not  pass  tiiese  new  provisions  that 
provide  for  a  sharp  departure  In  past 
practices  Indefinitely.  They  usually  pro- 
vide for  a  cutoff. 

I  think  that  It  Is  most  unlikely  that 
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this  cutoff  Is  going  to  discourage  enlist- 
ment, but  I  am  willing  to  drop  that  cut- 
off proposal,  because  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  are  opposed  to  It. 

I  realize  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, the  chances  of  getting  that  pro- 
posal adopted  against  that  kind  of  for- 
midable opposition  would  not  be  very 
great.  I  am  not  going  to  press  the  amend- 
ment. 

With  the  assurances  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  I  will  not  offer  nvy  amend- 
ment to  have  a  cutoff  date  in  this  bill. 
I  send  to  the  desk,  however,  an  amend- 
ment to  provide  for  public  reporting  and 
ask  that  It  be  considered  at  this  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Until  the 
committee  amendments  have  been  dis- 
posed of,  floor  amendments  are  not  In 
order. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  will  yield  the  floor, 
then,  and  I  will  call  up  the  amendment 
later. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield. 
Mr.  NUNN.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  withdrawing  the 
amendment  that,  in  effect,  would  make 
this  a  temporary  act.  One  of  the  histori- 
cal facts  we  must  face  here  Is  that  this 
is  not  a  new  system  we  are  implement- 
ing; but  we  are  trying.  Indeed,  to  reex- 
amine it  In  3  years,  although  It  Is  a  new 
system  as  far  as  this  particular  legisla- 
tion ts  concerned.  But  we  have  just  come 
through  a  period  of  severe  disruptions 
where  the  supposed  amendments  made 
to  treat  with  these  pilots  were,  at  least 
In  their  minds,  breached.  So  I  think 
there  Is  a  distinguishing  feature  here 
that  should  be  considered,  and  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  recog- 
nized that. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Harkt  p.  Byrd,  Jk.,)  for  his  excel- 
lent work  on  the  bill.  I  think  the  House 
has  gone  into  considerable  detail  on  It. 
I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  a  lot 
of  servicemen  and  It  is  Important  as  far 
{IS  morale  is  concerned.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  has  spent  much  time  going 
into  the  matter. 

I  do  not  believe  we  have  a  perfect  bill 
here,  and  I  do  not  think  we  ever  will  have 
a  perfect  bill  because  the  disparity 
among  the  three  services  is  so  great.  But 
this  is  the  best  proposal  we  can  come 
up  with  after  careful  consideration. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin with  respect  to  the  necessity  for  mak- 
ing the  report  public.  It  should  be  made 
public,  as  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
observed.  I  would  vote  for  that  position 
as  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  If 
the  Senator's  amendment  Is  accepted, 
we  would  comply  with  It  and  make  the 
Information  public,  whether  or  not  there 
is  a  requirement  here,  because  I  see  no 
bearing  on  national  security. 

I  do  commend  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia for  his  efforts.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  acted  wisely  in  with- 
drawing the  amendment  to  make  this  a 
temporary  program.  Even  the  possibility 
that  it  would  not  be  permanent  in  the 
minds  of  many  people  would  create  an 
adverse  result. 


Mr.  President,  I  believe  It  Is  best  to 
pass  the  bill  as  It  is  now  without  changes. 
Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
for  his  comments.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  withdrawing  the  sug- 
gested amendment  which  would  make  It 
a  temporary  program.  Inasmuch  as  I 
think  that  could  be  very  disadvantageous 
in  attracting  young  men  into  the  flying 
service. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  a  good  idea  In  his  second  amendment 
which  he  Is  considering  to  propose.  I 
would  certainly  be  glad  to  support  such  a 
proposal,  namely  to  require  by  the  legis- 
lation being  enacted  today  that  the  re- 
ports called  for  by  the  Conunlttee  on 
Armed  Services  be  avaiilable  to  the  pub- 
lic and  made  public  as  a  matter  of  law. 
The  more  Information  we  can  present  to 
Congress  and  to  the  public  the  better 
off  everyone  Is.  Certainly  such  Informa- 
tion dealing  with  a  program  of  this 
magnitude,  and  the  facts  pertaining  to 
that  program  should  be  made  public. 

Mr  President,  I  am  glad  to  support  the 
amendment,  if  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin feels  an  amendment  Is  required  or 

should  be  agreed  to.    

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  state  the  first  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  first  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
committee   smaendments   be   considered 

and  agreed  to  en  bloc.  

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Without 

objection,  the  committee  amendments 

are  considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  is  open  to  fiulher  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 

up  sm  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 

desk.  

The     PRESIDING     OPPICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 
To  be  added  at  an  appropriate  place  la 
thebUl: 

Sec.  6.  A  ywu-ly  report  containing  such 
data  as  necessary  to  monitor  the  progress  of 
this  blU  shall  be  made  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  In  cooperation  with  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  released 
publicly. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  was  prepared  offhand  by  a 
member  of  my  staff.  I  imderstand  it  is  In 
order.  The  spirit  of  the  amendment  is  to 
comply  with  the  suggestion  I  made, 
which  has  been  supported  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arlz(ma,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  and  the  manager  of  the  bUL 

I  might  say  If  this  matter  goes  to  con- 
ference, they,  of  course,  would  be  free  to 
modify  It  In  any  way  they  wish,  pro- 
vided the  spirit  of  the  amendment  were 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  I  tWnk  it 
is  important  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  be  worded 
In  a  way  that  It  csm  be  accepted  by  the 
House  without  going  to  conference,  be- 
cause all  the  other  amendments  are  In- 
consequential amendments  and.  unless 
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this  amendment  would  require  it.  It 
would  not  be  necessary  to  go  to  confer- 
ence, and  the  House  would  accept  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMmE.  I  do  think  this 
amendment  is  a  simple  amendment.  It 
merely  requires  that  a  report  be  made 
public  so  I  do  not  see  any  technical  prob- 
lem involved. 

I  suggest  we  have  a  quorimi  call  and 
consider  the  matter. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  stiggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  withhold  that  request?  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  may  wish  to  modify 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  withhold 
my  request. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  suggested  that 
fbe  amendment  be  modified  to  include 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  as 
well  as  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. As  agencies  of  Congress  they 
would  cooperate  with  the  Defense  De- 
partment in  making  this  report  public. 
I  think  that  is  a  good  suggestion  because, 
of  course,  both  branches  are  of  equal 
standing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows : 

To  be  added  at  an  ^propriate  place  In  the 
bill: 

S»c.  5.  A  yearly  report  containing  such 
data  as  necessary  to  monitor  the  progress  of 
this  bill  shall  be  made  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  In  cooperation  with  the  Senate  azul 
Hoiise  Armed  Services  Oonunlttee  and  re- 
leased publicly. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment as  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  Is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  12670)  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 
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SOLAR     HEATING     AND     COOUNG 
DEMONSTRATION   ACT   OF   1974 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 


to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  818, 
HJl.  11864. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  tiUe. 
The  bm  was  read  by  title,  as  foUows: 
A  bUl  (H.R.  11864)  to  provide  for  the  early 
demonstration  of  the  technology  of  solar 
heating  by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  Qen- 
eral  Services  Administration,  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  and  for  the  early  development 
and  commercial  demonstration  of  technol- 
ogy for  combined  solar  heating  and  cooling. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  to  consider  the 
bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bifl,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs,  and  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  with  amend- 
ments. 


SUPERVISION  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT  OP 
1972 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
sponsibilities as  supervisory  officer  for 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1972  Insofar  as  Senate  elections  are  con- 
cerned have  been  assigned  by  law  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate.  The  task  Is  a 
most  difflcult  one  because  the  law  which 
the  Congress  passed  Is  one  of  great 
complexity. 

I  have  watched  this  matter  closely 
since  the  law  went  Into  effect  2  years 
ago  and  I  want  to  say  that  the  efforts 
to  carry  out  the  letter  and  Intent  of  the 
law  by  the  staff  of  the  Secretary's  of- 
fice and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  have 
been  exemplary  In  every  respect.  There 
has  been  complete  Impartiality  and  ob- 
jectivity as  between  Incumbent  Sena- 
tors and  challengers  and  as  between 
Democrats  smd  Republicans.  The  intent 
of  the  law  which  is  full  disclosure  is  being 
pursued  deliberately  In  carefully 
thought  through  regulations. 

■nie  administrative  structure  for  han- 
dling these  responsibilities  for  Senate 
elections  is  efficient  and  effective  and, 
by  far,  the  least  costly  of  any  of  the 
three  supervisory  authorities  for  FWeral 
elections. 

There  have  been  those  who  doubted 
from  the  outset  that  impartiality  could 
be  maintained  In  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  In  this  matter.  I  want 
to  say  that  it  has  been  maintained  and 
that  such  Is  the  case,  reflects  great  credit 
on  the  Integrity  of  the  Incumbent  Secre- 
tary the  Honorable  Francis  Valeo  and  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  released  to  the 
press,  today,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate be  Included  at  this  point  In  the 

RlCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RicoRo,  as  follows: 


Statemiwt  on  thx  Skttlxmxnt  or  *  Commok 
Cattbi  Law  Burr  bt  the  SxcBrrAar  or  th« 
Sknats 

An  article  In  today*  press  refers  to  "an 
important  breakthrough"  in  "hiding  poUtUaj 
contrtbutlons"  with  regard  to  the  Federal 
KlectUm  Campaign  Act.  as  a  reeult  of  th* 
settlement  of  a  Common  Cause  law  suit  The 
fact  Is  that  the  matter  was  broken  throiifh 
more  than  ten  months  ago,  Insofar  as  Seiiatii 
eleotlons  are  concerned.  On  July  ao,  1673,  ^hs 
foUowlng  directive  was  Issued  by  the  Offlce  rt 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate : 

"Each  candidate,  political  committee  and 
other  person  required  to  fUe  reports  \uMier 
the  act  who  receives  an  earmarked  oontrlbu* 
tlon  or  makes  an  earmarked  expenditure  (in- 
cluding any  transfer  of  funds)  that  la  sub- 
Ject  to  the  reporting  requirements  of  the  act 
and  these  regulations  shaU  report  the  full 
name  and  mailing  address,  occupation  and 
principal  place  of  business,  if  any.  of  tlje 
donor  or  any  other  person  who  originally  ear- 
marked  the  contribution  or  expenditure  th* 
name  and  address  of  each  poUtlcal  committee 
or  the  name  and  State  of  each  candidate  for 
whom  the  contribution  or  expenditure  Is  ear- 
marked; and  the  amount  of  such  contribu- 
tion or  expenditure  earmarked  for  each  such 
candidate  or  political  committee  and  the  ag- 
gregate amount  earmarked  for  each  during 
the  calendar  year. 

"The  reporting  required  by  this  regulation 
ahall  be  In  addition  to  all  other  reporting  of 
such  contribution  or  expenditure  required  by 
the  act  and  these  regulations;  shall  be  per- 
formed by  all  candidates,  political  commit- 
tees and  other  persons  receiving,  expending, 
or  transferring  earmarked  funds;  and  shall 
be  reported  together  with  all  other  required 
Information  on  the  appropriate  Schedule  A-D 
supplementing  Senate  Election  Forms  a  or  3." 
Insofar  as  the  settlement  of  this  law  suit  It 
concerned,  therefore.  I  will  reiterate  what  I 
said  in  testimony  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Privileges  and  Electlonj, 
Thursday,  AprU  12,  1973,  more  than  a  yetr 
ago. 

"I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  problem 
which  has  arisen  In  connection  with  Section 
310  of  the  Act  which  states: 

"  'No  person  shall  make  a  contribution  In 
the  name  of  another  person,  and  no  person 
shall  knowingly  accept  a  contribution  made 
by  one  person  In  the  name  of  another  per- 
son." 

"lAst  October,  we  received  a  formal  com- 
plaint from  a  national  citizen's  organization 
citing  several  cases  of  apparent  earmarked 
contributions  which,  it  was  contended, 
violated  Section  310. 

"After  a  careful  review  of  the  cases  cited. 
I  dismissed  the  complaint  on  the  grounds 
that  evidence  was  lacking,  in  the  cases  dted, 
of  the  deliberate  misrepresentation  which 
appears  to  be  the  Intended  target  of  Section 
310. 

"My  letter  of  dismissal  to  the  organisation 
then  went  on  to  state,  and  I  quote: 

"  "Nevertheleas.  It  is  recognized  that  ear- 
marking can  be  used  as  a  means  of  evading 
the  spirit  of  the  Act.  and  the  matter  Is  now 
under  consideration  by  the  staff  of  this  of- 
fice In  collaboration  with  the  staffs  of  the 
other  two  Supervisory  OfBcers,  with  a  view 
toward  possible  rule-making  or  referral  to 
appropriate  comralttees  of  the  Congress  for 
statutory  revision.' 

"Since  that  time  the  organization  has  seen 
fit  to  bring  suit  in  this  connection  against 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  matter  can  be  resolved  by  the  Is- 
suance of  an  appropriate  regulation  promul- 
gated by  the  three  Supervisory  Officers  m 
connection  with  an  overaU  revision  of  their 
regulations  on  the  basis  of  experience  to 
date.  Since  the  matter  Is  now  In  court,  I  will 
have  nothing  more  to  say  on  the  merits  o< 
the  case  except  to  advise  you  that  the  vari- 
ous documents  relating  to  this  matter  win, 
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of  course,  be  available  to  the  committee 
staff  in  the  event  the  Committee  believes  a 
clarlflcatlon  by  law  rather  than  regulation 
is  the  preferred  course. 

"Quite  apart  from  the  merits  of  the  par- 
ticular oaae.  I  might  Just  observe  that  when 
groups  purporting  to  represent  the  public 
interest  reeort  to  Utlgation  in  the  courts, 
tbey  sometlmee  do  so  to  the  detriment  of 
the  very  objecUve  tbey  seek.  This  la  aU  the 
mote  unfortunate  because  we  have  been 
happy  to  consider  their  views  fuUy  In  pur- 
suing the  objectives  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act.  In  this  instance,  It  seems  to 
me,  there  has  been  untimely  and  unwar- 
ranted harassment  which  has  resulted  In  an 
unjustifiable  Imposition  on  my  olQce  In 
terms  of  time,  manpower,  and  needless  pub- 
lic expeadlttires  for  legal  defense.  The  suit 
does  a  disservice  to  the  hardworking  pec^le 
who  are  striving  conscientiously  to  Imple- 
ment this  highly  complex  Act.  But  most  of 
all.  by  subjecting  this  matter  to  the  tedious 
complexities  of  litigation,  the  suit  has  im- 
peded the  orderly  implementation  of  the  Act. 
It  iB  not  the  first  instance  of  this  kind  nor 
do  I  expect  it  to  be  the  last.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  a  matter  which  should  be  brought  to  your 
attention  at  this  time.  As  the  incumbent 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  with  legal  respon- 
sibilities which  fall  on  me  personally,  I  do 
not  propose  to  be  sidetracked  from  those  re- 
sponsibilities by  pressure  from  outside  the 
Senate  any  more  than  from  within." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


8.  2665.  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT ASSOCIATION 

PSrVTLEGE    OF   THE   IXOOK 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  dur- 
ing consideration  of  S.  2665,  John  I. 
Brooks  and  Peter  Hughes  of  my  staff  be 
permitted  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SOLAR     HEATING     AND     COOLINO 
DEMONSTRATION   ACT   OF    1974 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  what  Is  the 
pending  business  before  the  Senate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Calendar 
818.  H.R.  11864,  is  the  pending  business. 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bm  (H.R.  11864)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  early  demonstration  of  the 
technology  of  solar  heating  by  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  the 


General  Services  Administration,  and 
other  Federal  agencies,  and  for  the  early 
development  and  commercial  demonstra- 
tion of  technology  for  combined  solar 
heating  and  cooling,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committees  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences,  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  and  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  with  amendments. 
The  amendment  of  the  Committee  TUi 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  was  to 
strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Solar 
Heating  and  Cooling  Demonstration  Act  of 
1974". 

nKDXNGS    AND    POUCT 

Sac.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that — 

(1)  the  current  Imbalance  between  sup- 
ply and  demand  for  fuels  and  energy  Is  likely 
to  persist  for  some  time; 

(2)  the  early  demonstration  of  the  feajsl- 
billty  of  using  solar  energy  for  the  heating 
and  cooling  of  buildings  could  help  to  re- 
lieve the  demand  upon  present  fuel  and  en- 
ergy supplies; 

(3)  the  technologies  for  solar  heating  are 
close  to  the  point  of  commercial  application 
in  the  United  States; 

<4)  the  technologies  for  combined  solar 
heating  and  cooling  stlU  require  research, 
development,  testing,  and  demonstration,  but 
no  Insoluble  technical  problem  Is  now  fore- 
seen In  achieving  commercial  use  of  such 
technologies; 

(5)  the  early  development  and  export j  of 
viable  Bolax  heating  equipment  and  com- 
bined solar  heating  and  cooling  equipment, 
consistent  with  the  established  preeminence 
of  the  United  States  in  the  field  of  high 
technology  products,  can  make  a  valuable 
contribution  to  our  balance  of  trade; 

(6)  the  vridespread  use  of  solar  energy  in 
place  of  conventional  methods  for  the  heat- 
ing and  cooling  of  buUdings  would  have  a 
significantly  beneficial  effect  upon  the  envi- 
ronment; 

(7)  the  mass  production  and  use  of  solar 
heating  and  cooling  equipment  wUl  help  to 
eliminate  the  dependence  of  the  United 
States  upon  foreign  energy  sources  and  pro- 
mote the  national  defense;  and 

(8)  commercial  application  of  solar  heat- 
ing and  combined  solar  heating  and  cooUng 
technologies  can  be  expedited  by  early  c<Mn- 
merclal  demonstration  under  practical  con- 
ditions. 

(b)  It  Is  therefore  declared  to  be  the  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  and  the  purpoee  of 
this  Act  to  provide  for  the  demonstration 
within  a  three-year  period  of  the  practical 
use  of  solar  beating  technology,  and  to  pro- 
vide fcr  the  development  and  demonstration 
within  a  five-year  period  of  the  practical  use 
of  combined  heating  and  cooling  technology. 


DErmmoNB 
Sec.  3.  For  purpoiles  of  this  Act — 

(a)  the  term  "solar  heatlng'V  with  respect 
to  any  building,  means  the  use  of  solar  energy 
to  meet  such  portion  of  the  total  neatlng 
needs  of  such  building  (including  hot  water) . 
or  such  portion  of  the  needs  of  such  build- 
ing for  hot  water  (where  its  remaining  heat- 
ing needs  are  met  by  other  methods) ,  as 
may  be  required  under  performance  crltlsria 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
acting  in  consultation  with  the  Natlqpal 
Bureau  of  Standards  and  the  Administrator 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration; 

(b)  the  terms  "solar  heating  and  cooling" 
and  "combined  solar  heating  and  cooling". 
with  respect  to  any  building,  mean  the  use 
of  solar  energy  to  provide  both  such  portion 
of  the  total  heating  needs  of  such  buUding 
(Including  hot  water)  and  such  portion  of 
the  total  cooling  needs  of  such  buUdlng.  or 


such  portion  of  the  needs  of  such  building 
for  hot  water  (where  Its  remaining  beating 
needs  are  met  by  other  methods)  and  such 
portion  of  the  total  cooling  needs  of  such 
building,  as  may  be  reqtilred  under  perform- 
ance criteria  so  prescribed,  and  Include  cool- 
ing by  means  of  nocturnal  heat  radiation,  by 
evaporation,  or  by  other  methods  of  meet- 
ing peakload  energy  requirements  at  non- 
peakload  times;  and 

(c)  the  term  "residential  dwellings"  In- 
cludes mobUe  homes,  apartments,  existing 
homes  and  new  construction,  and  pubUcly 
assisted  housing  owned  by  a  private  spon- 
sor or  a  State  or  local  bousing  authority. 

(d)  the  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics    s 
and  Space  Administration;  and 

(e)  the  term  "Secretary  "  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

CONDUCT  OP  ACTlVlTHa  IN  SOtWUt  HEATING  AND 
COOLING  TECHNOLOGIES  BV  NATIONAL  AKEO- 
NAUnCS  AND  SPACE  AOMINISTaATION 

Sec.  4.  Section  203  of  the  National  Aero- 
nauUcs  and  Space  Act  of  1958  (42  UB.C. 
2473)  is  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tion (b)  as  subsection  (c),  and  by  Inserting 
immediately  after  subsection  (a)  the  foUow- 
lng new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Administration  shall  initiate, 
support,  and  carry  out  basic  and  applied  re- 
search, development,  demonstrations,  and 
other  related  activities  In  solar  beating  and 
cooling  technologies.  Including  (to  the  ex- 
tent that  funds  are  appropriated  therefor) 
activities  as  provided  for  In  sections  S,  6,  and 
7  of  the  Sc^ar  Heating  and  (Tooling  Demon- 
stration Act  of  1974.". 

DEVELOPMENT  OV  SOLAS  HEATING  SYSTEMS  TO  BE 
trSED  IN  RESDENTIAL  DWELLINGS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Administrator  and  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prcHnptly  initiate  and  carry  out 
a  program  as  provided  in  this  section,  for 
the  development  and  demonstration  of  solar 
heating  systems,  including  collectors,  con- 
trols and  thermal  storage,  for  use  inxeslden- 
tlal  dwellings. 

(b)(1)  Within  six  months  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary, 
In  consultation  with  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  the  Administrator,  shall  de- 
termine, prescribe,  and  publish — 

(A)  performance  criteria  for  solar  heating 
equipment  and  systems  to  be  used  In  resl- 
dentUil  dwellings,  and 

(B)  performance  criteria  (relating  to  suit- 
ability for  solar  heating)  for  such  dwellings 
themselves, 

taking  Into  account  in  each  instance  cli- 
matic variations  existing  between  different 
geographic  areas. 

(2)  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  performance  criteria  prescribed 
under  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  the  Secretary  wlU  select 
on  the  basis  of  open  design  competition  a 
number  of  designs  for  various  types  of  resi- 
dential dwellings  suitable  for  and  adapted  to 
the  installation  of  solar  heating  systems 
meeting  the  performance  criteria  prescribed 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  ( A ) . 

(c)  The  Administrator.  In  accordaxice  with 
the  applicable  provisions  of  title  II  of  the 
Natlonah  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1968, 
and  In  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
shall— 

(1)  enter  Into  such  contracts  and  grants 
as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  fcr  the 
development  (for  commercial  production  and 
residential  use)  of  solar  heating  systems 
meeting  the  performance  criteria  prescribed 
tmder  subsection  (b)(1)(A)  (Including  any 
further  planning  and  design  which  may  be 
required  to  conform  with  the  specifications 
set  forth  in  such  criteria) ;  and 

(2)  enter  into  contracts  with  a  ntunber  of 
|}ersons  or  firms  for  the  procurement  of  solar 
heating  systems  Including  prototypes  meet- 
ing the  performance  criteria  of  aubsectloo 
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(b)(1)  (Al^^  this  lection   (Including  ade 
quate   oionbers   or  spare   and   replacement 
parts ^^  such  systems). 

The  Secretary  shaU,  as  soon  as  feas- 
1D1I9,  award  contracts  for  the  construction 
of  prototype  demonstration  dweUlnga  and 
shall  make  arrangements  to  Install  in  such 
dwellings  and.  If  appropriate.  In  existing 
dweUlngs.  solar  heating  systems  procuivd  by 
the  Admimstrator  under  subsection  (c)  (8)  of 
this  section.  Title  to  and  ownership  of  such 
dwellings,  including  ownership  of  the  solar 
beating  systems  Installed  therein,  shall  be 
conveyed  to  purchasers  of  such  dwellings 
under  terms  and  conditions  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary.  Including  an  mxpnn  agree- 
ment that  such  purchaser  shall,  In  such 
manner  and  form  and  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  S^-jetary  may  prescribe, 
observe  and  monitor  (or  permit  the  Sec- 
retary or  Ms  agents  to  observe  and  monitor) 
the  performance  and  operation  of  such  sys- 
tem for  a  period  of  Ave  years,  and  that  such 
purchaser  (Including  any  subsequent  owner 
and  occupant  of  the  property  who  also  makes 
■uch  an  agreement)  shall  regularly  furnish 
the  Secretary  with  such  reports  thereon  as 
the  agreement  may  require. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall,  as  soon 
as  feasible,  award  contracts  for  the  con- 
struction of  prototype  demonstration  dweU- 
lngs on  Federal  or  federally  administered 
property  and  shall  make  arrangements  to 
install  in  such  dwellings  and.  If  approprUte 
in  existing  dweUlngs.  solar  heating  systems 
procured  by  the  Administrator  under  sub- 
section (c)  (2)  of  this  section. 

(f)  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shaU  coordinate  their  activlttes  un- 
der this  section  to  assure  that  solar  heating 
systems  are  InstaUed  in  subtantial  number 
of  resldentUl  dwellings  and  in  a  sufficient 
number  of  geographic  areas  under  varying 
climatic  conditions  to  constitute  a  realistic 
and  effective  demonstration  In  support  of 
the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

(g)  The  Secretary,  in  coordination  with 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  the 
Administrator,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  have  the  general  function  of  monitoring 
the  performance  and  operation  of  all  solar 
heating  sysUma  InsUUed  In  residential 
dwellings  under  this  section,  and  of  collect- 
ing and  evaluating  date  and  Information 
on  such  performance  and  opwatlon:  and  he 
•baU  firom  time  to  time  maka  such  findings 
»nd  recommendations  and  take  suoh  other 
actUma  (Including  the  submission  of  spe- 
cial reports  to  the  Congress  when  appro- 
priate) as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that 
the  program  under  this  section  effectively 
carries  out  the  objectives  of  this  Act  The 
Secretary  shaU  In  addition  maintain  con- 
tinuing liaison  with  the  buUdlng  Indvutrv 
and  related  Industries  and  Interests  dur- 
ing and  after  the  period  of  the  program  un- 
der this  section,  with  the  objective  of  assur- 
ing that  the  projected  benefits  of  such  pro- 
gnm  are  and  win  continue  to  be  effec- 
tively realized. 

MvxMMcnrr  of  comstwbd  solas  HXA-rmo  awd 

COOLmo  STffTKMS  TO  BZ  USXD  IS  USDENTIAL 
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Ssc.  «.  (a)  The  Administrator  and  the  Sec- 
retary ShaU  promptly  Initiate  and  carry  out 
a  program  as  provided  in  thU  section  for 
the  development  and  demonstration  of  com- 
bined solar  heating  and  cooling  systems  for 
use  In  reeldentlAl  dweUlngs. 

(b)(1)  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
in  consultaUon  with  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  the  Administrator,  shall  de- 
termine, prescribe,  and  publish 

(A)  performance    criteria    for    combined 
solar   heating  and  eooUng  equipment   and 
systems  to  be  used  in  residential  dweUlngs 
and  ' 

(B)  performance  criteria  (relating  to  sult- 
abUity  for  solar  heating  and  oooUng)  for  such 


dwellings  themselves,  taking  Into  accoimt  in 
each  Instance  climatic  variations  existing  be- 
tween different  geographic  areas. 

(3)  As  soon  as  poaslble  after  the  publlca- 
tkoi  of  the  perfonnance  criteria  prescribed 
under  paragraph  (1)  (and  If  poaslble  before 
the  completion  of  the  research  and  develop- 
ment provided  for  In  subsection  (c)),  the 
Secretary  wiu  select  on  the  basis  of  open 
design  competition  a  number  of  designs  for 
varloQs  types  of  residential  dwellings  stat- 
able for  and  adapted  to  the  InstaUatlon  of 
combined  solar  beatlag  and  cooling  systems 
meeting  the  performance  crlterta  prescribed 
under  paragraph  (1)(A). 

(c)  During  the  period  Immediately  follow- 
ing the  pubUcatlon  of  performance  criteria 
under  subsection  (b)(1),  the  Administrator 
ShaU  undertake  and  conduct  with  respect  to 
solar  heating  and  cooling  a  program  of  re- 
search, development,  and  testing,  designed 
to  provide  the  additional  technological  re- 
sources necessary  for  the  development  and 
commercial  appUcatlon  of  combined  solar 
heating  and  cooling  systems  as  contemplated 
by  the  program  under  this  section. 

(d)  The  Administrator,  in  accordance 
with  the  applicable  provisions  of  Utle  II  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1968  and  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary, 
and  at  the  earliest  possible  time  during  or 
immediately  after  the  period  specified  In 
subsection  (c) .  shall — 

(1)  enter  into  such  contracts  and  grants 
as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the 
development  (for  commercial  production 
and  residential  use)  of  combined  solar  heat- 
Ing  and  cooling  systems  meeting  the  per- 
formance criteria  prescribed  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  (1)  (A)  (including  any  further  plan- 
ning and  design  which  may  be  required  to 
conform  with  the  specifications  set  forth  in 
such  criteria  or  to  reflect  the  results  of  the 
activities  conducted  under  subsection  (c)); 
and 

(2)  enter  into  contracts  with  a  number  of 
persons  or  firms  for  the  procurement  of  com- 
bined solar  heating  and  cooling  systems  in- 
cluding prototypes  meeting  the  performanoe 
crlteru  of  subaecUon  (b)  (1)  (A)  of  this  sec- 
tion (including  adequate  numban  of  nare 
and  teplaoement  parU  for  such  systems) 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall,  as  aeon  as  feasible, 
award  contracts  for  the  oonitruotlon  of  pro- 
totype demonstration  dweUlngs  and  shaU 
make  arrangMumti  t*  txwtaU  tn  raoh  dmll- 
ings  and.  If  appropriate,  In  ezlsttng  dweU- 
lngs, combined  solar  heating  and  cooling 
»y»tems  procured  by  the  Administrator  under 
subsection  (d)  (3)  of  this  section.  TlUe  to 
and  ownership  of  such  dwellings,  including 
ownership  of  the  combined  solar  heating  and 
cooling  systems  InstaUed  therein,  shall  be 
conveyed  to  purchasers  of  such  dwellings  un- 
der terms  and  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  incudlng  an  express  agreement 
that  such  purchaser  shaU,  In  such  manner 
and  form  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  observe  and 
monitor  (or  permit  the  Secretary  or  his 
agents  to  observe  and  monitor)  the  perform- 
ance and  operation  of  such  system  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  and  that  such  purchaser 
(including  any  subsequent  owner  and  oc- 
cupant of  the  property  who  also  makes  such 
an  agreement)  shaU  regularly  fumUh  the 
Secretary  with  such  reporU  thereon  as  the 
agreement  may  require. 

(f)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shaJl.  as  soon 
as  feasible,  award  contracts  for  the  construc- 
tion of  prototype  demonstration  dwellings  on 
Federal  or  federally  administered  property 
and  shall  make  arrangements  to  Install  in 
such  dwellings  and.  If  approprUte,  in  existing 
dwellings,  combined  solar  heating  and  cooling 
systems  procured  by  the  Administrator  under 
subsection   (d)  (2)   of  this  section. 

(g)  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shaU  coordinate  their  activities  un- 
der this  section  to  assure  that  solar  heating 
systems  are  Installed  In  substantial  num- 
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bers  of  residential  dwelllnci  and  tn  a  luffl. 
clent  number  of  geographic  areas  under  vary. 
Ing  climatic  conditions  to  constitute  a  real- 
utlc  and  effective  demonstration  in  suonort 
of  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

(h)  The  Secretary,  in  coordination  with 
the  National  Buvaan  of  Standanta,  the  Ad- 
ministrator, and  the  Secretary  of  Defense* 
ShaU  have  tha  general  function  of  monltortat' 
the  performance  and  opermttoa  of  aU  scAir 
heating  and  oooUng  systems  tnatoUad  In  rcal- 
dentlal  dwellings  under  this  section,  and  of 
ooUectlng  and  evaluating  data  and  informa- 
tion on  suoh  performanoe  and  operation-  and 
he  ShaU  from  time  to  tUna  make  such  findings 
and  recommendations  and  take  such  othw 
actions  (Including  the  submlsslan  of  q>eclal 
reports  to  the  Congress  when  appropriate) 
as  may  be  necessary  to  aasmw  that  the  pro- 
gram under  thU  section  effectively  carries  out 
the  objectives  of  this  Act.  Tha  aacrvtary  atMii 
In  addition  maintain  continuing  Ualaon  with 
the  building  industry  and  related  Industries 
and  interests,  during  and  after  tha  period  of 
the  program  under  this  section,  with  the  ob- 
Jectlve  of  assuring  that  the  projected  bene- 
fits of  such  program  are  and  will  continue 
to  be  effectively  realized. 

DKVKLOPlCXlfT   OF   SOLAS   HZATIIfO   AND   COOLWO 

STSTSics  roa  comkkicial  mujLDmaa 
Sbc.  7.  The  Admimstrator,  in  consultstion 
with  the  General  Services  Administration 
and  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  and 
concurrently  with  the  conduct  of  the  pro- 
grams under  sections  5  and  6,  shaU  enter  mto 
arrangements  with  appropriate  Federal  agen. 
cles  to  carry  out  such  projects  and  actlvitiei 
(including  demonstration  projects)  with  re- 
spect to  office  buUdlngs.  factories,  agricul- 
tural structures  ( Including  orop-<lrylng  faoUI- 
Ues),  public  buildings  (including  schooU 
and  ooUages).  and  other  oommerolal  or  Ui- 
dustrlal  buildings,  taking  into  account  the 
special  needs  of  and  Individual  differences  In 
such  buildings  based  upon  slse.  function. 
and  other  relevant  factors,  as  may  be  appro- 
priate for  the  early  development  and  demon- 
strations of  combined  solar  beating  and  cool- 
ing systems  suitable  and  affeotlve  for  us* 
in  such  buildings. 

labob-scalb  DBMONrraATioN  or  aoLAa  rkatdco 

AlfX)  COOLUfO  sTsraics 
Sec.  8.  In  addition  to  the  prototype  dem* 
onstraUon  under  sections  8.  8.  and  7.  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  undertake  and 
carry  out  large-scale  demonstrations  at  tha 
utilization  of  solar  heatings  and  of  oombinsd 
solar  heaUng  and  cooling  systems  if.  after 
consultation  with  the  Administrator,  he 
detannlnea  that  suoh  large -eoale  demonstra- 
tions are  necessary  to  expedite  widespread 
acceptance  of  utilization  of  such  systems. 
DissKictirATXoir  OF  nrvoaxATioir   akd  otrb 

ACnOHS  TO  PBOMOTX  PKACTICAL  USE  OF  SOLAS 
KXATnrO  AMD  COOLING  TKCHKOLOOIKS 

Ssc.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  take  aU 
possible  stepe  to  assure  that  fuU  and  com- 
plete information  with  respect  to  the  demon- 
straUons  and  other  activities  conducted  im- 
der  this  Act  is  made  available  to  Federal. 
Stata,  and  local  authorities,  the  building 
industry  and  related  segmenU  of  the  econ- 
omy, and  the  public  at  large,  both  during 
and  aftar  the  close  of  the  programs  under 
this  Act,  with  the  objective  of  promoting  and 
facilitating  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible 
the  early  and  widespread  practical  use  of 
solar  energy  for  the  heatln?  and  cooling  of 
biUldlngs  throughout  the  United  States.  In 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  under 
section  12.  such  information  shaU  be  dis- 
semlnatad  on  a  coordinated  basis  by  the  Sec- 
retary, the  Administrator,  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards,  the  National  Science 
foundation,  the  Patent  Office,  and  other 
appropriate  Federal  offices  and  agencies, 
(b)  In  addition  the  Secretary  shall— 
(I)  study  and  Investigate  the  effect  of 
existing  buUding  codes,  zoning  ordinances. 
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and  other  laws,  codes,  ordinances,  and  prac- 
tices upon  the  practical  use  of  solar  energy 
for  the  heating   and  cooling  of  buUdlngs; 

and 

(2)  determine  the  extent  to  which  such 
laws,  codes,  ordinances,  and  practices  should 
be  changed  to  permit  or  facUitate  such  use, 
and  the  methods  by  which  any  such  changes 
may  best  be  brought  about. 

(c)  (1)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
fubsectlons  (a)  and  (b)  the  Secretary.  utUlz- 
ing  the  capabUltles  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
ghaU  establish  and  operate  a  Solar  Heating 
and  Cooling  Information  Data  Bank  (herein- 
after in  this  subsection  referred  to  as  the 
"bank")  for  the  purpose  of  collecting,  re- 
vlewlDg,  processing,  and  disseminating  solai 
heating  and  cooling  Information  and  data  in 
a  timely  and  accurate  manner  In  support  of 
the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Information  and  data  complied  in  the 
bank  shall  Include — 

(A)  technical  Information  (reports.  Jour- 
nal articles,  dissertations,  monographs,  proj- 
ect descriptions,  etc.)  on  solar  energy 
research,  development,  and  applications; 

(B)  similar  technical  information  on  the 
design,  construction,  and  maintenance  of 
buildings  compatible  with  solar  heating  and 
cooling  concepte; 

(C)  physical  and  chemical  properties  of 
the  materials  required  for  solar  heating  and 
cooling; 

(D)  climatic  conditions  In  appropriate 
areas  of  the  United  States,  Including  those 
areas  where  the  demonstrations  are  to  be 
located;  and 

(E)  engineering  performance  of  devices 
utilized  In  solar  heating  and  oooUng  or  to 
be  employed  In  the  demonstration. 

(3)  In  accordance  with  regulations  pre< 
scribed  under  section  12(a),  the  Secretary 
•htU  provide  retrieval  and  dissemination 
••rvlces  te  cover  the  solar  heating  and  cool- 
ing Information  described  under  paragraph 

(2)   fOI^  -r      -m  -r 

(A)  Fsderal.  State,  and  local  government 
organisations  that  are  active  in  the  area  of 
energy  resources  (and  their  contractors); 

(B)  universities  and  colleges  in  their  re- 
lated research  and  consulting  activities;  and 

(C)  the  private  sector  upon  request  in 
kpproprlato  cassa. 

(4)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  undei 
this  lubsectlon.  the  Secretary  shall  utUlae. 
when  feasible,  the  existing  data  base  of  solen- 
tlflc  and  technical  Information  in  Federal 
•gencles.  adding  to  such  data  base  any  in- 
formation described  In  paragraph  (2)  which 
does  not  already  reside  In  such  base. 

(d)  Each  Federal  officer  and  agency  having 
functions  under  this  Act  shall  Include  In  hU 
or  its  annual  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  a  full  and  complete  description  of 
Ills  or  ite  activities  (current  and  projected) 
under  thU  Act.  along  with  his  or  Ite  rec- 
ommendations for  legislative,  administrative. 
OTother  action  to  improve  the  programs  un- 
omt  this  Act  at  to  achieve  the  objectives  of 
*^!?  ^*'*  ™°'*  promptly  and  effectively.  In 
•dditlon.  the  Secretary  shaU  submit  azmually 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  a  i^wclal 
"•port  sximmarlzing  in  appropriate  detaU  all 
of  the  activities  (current  and  projected)  of 
the  various  Federal  officers  and  agencies  hav- 
mg  functions  under  this  Act.  with  the  ob- 
jective of  presenting  a  comprehensive  overaU 

,      lew  of  such  programs. 

EMCOUKAGKKZNT  ANB   PEOTICTIOK   OF   SMALL 
BTJSINXaS 

Sic.  10.  In  carrying  out  their  functions 
under  thU  Act,  all  Federal  officers  and  agen- 
cies ihaU  take  steps  to  assure  that  small  busi- 
ness concerns  wUl  have  a  realistic  and  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  participate  In  the  pro- 
P»ffl«  under  this  Act  to  the  maximum  extent 
Poislble. 


PBIOUTIK8 

Szc.  11.  The  Secretary  wlU  set  priorities  as 
far  as  possible  consistent  with  the  Intent  and 
operation  of  this  Act,  to  consider  the  follow- 
ing criteria: 

(a)  The  residential  dweUlngs  referred  to  In 
subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  section  5  and  sub- 
sections (e)  and  (f)  of  section  6  shall  be 
located  In  sufficient  nvimber  of  different  geo- 
graphic areas  in  the  United  States  to  assure 
a  realistic  and  effective  demonstration  of  the 
solar  heating  systems  and  combined  solar 
heating  and  cooling  systems  Involved,  and  of 
the  dwellings  themselves,  under  climatic 
conditions  which  vary  as  much  as  possible. 
A  reasonable  number  not  less  than  30  per 
centum  of  such  residential  dweUlngs  shall  be 
constructed  In  rural  areas,  or  In  towns  and 
cities  the  population  of  which  does  not  ex- 
ceed 25,000. 

(b)  The  particular  need  for  assistance  un- 
der this  Act  In  areas  with  high  density  of 
population  and  pro^>ecte  for  future  growth 
where  early  development  of  solar  demon- 
stration projecte  may  more  quickly  reduce 
reliance  on  regular  fuel  supplies  now  In  short 
supply. 

(c)  The  deslrabUlty  of  encouraging  those 
projecte  In  which  funds  appropriated  by  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  for  the 
purpose  of  sharing  costs  vrtth  the  Federal 
Oovernment,  for  the  procurement  of  solar 
heating  and  combined  solar  heatmg  and  cool- 
ing equipment,  are  committed  before  or  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 

KXGXTLATIONS 

Sec.  12.  The  Administrator  and  the  Secra- 
tary,  in  consultation  with  the  Administrator 
of  the  Oeneral  Services  Administration,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  and  other  appropriate  officers 
and  agencies,  shall  prescribe  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  this  Act  promptly  and  efficiently. 
Each  such  officer  or  agency,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary,  may  prescribe  such  reg- 
ulations as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  carry  out  his  or  Ite  particular  functions 
under  this  Act  promptly  azul  efficiently. 
TKAMsm  or  FtrMcnoNS 

Sic.  is.  Within  sixty  days  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  law  creating  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration  or 
any  other  law  creating  a  permanent  Federal 
organization  or  agency  having  Jurisdiction 
over  the  energy  research  and  development 
functions  of  the  United  States  (or  within 
sixty  days  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
if  the  effective  date  of  such  law  occurs  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  thU  Act).  aU  of  the  re- 
searoh  and  development  functions  vested  in 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration under  this  Act  and  any  funds 
which  may  have  been  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  14  of  this  Act.  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary or  appropriate,  may,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  be  transferred  to  and 
vested  in  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  or  such  other  organi- 
zation or  agency.  , 

AtrrHOKIZATION  OF  APPBOPIIATIONS  I 

Sec.  14.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  fiscal  year  1975 
•5,(X)0.000  to  carry  out  the  functions  vested 
In  the  Administrator  by  this  Act. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Housmg 
and  Urban  Development  for  fiscal  year  1975 
tS.000,000  and  for  fiscal  years  1976,  1977. 
1978.  and  1979  such  additional  funds  as  may 
be  required  to  carry  out  the  functions  as- 
signed to  the  Secretary  by  this  Act. 

The  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  and 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare was  to  strike  out  all  of  the  Commit- 


tee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 

amendments  and  Insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Solar 

Heating  and  Cooling  Demonstration  Act  of 

1974". 

FINDINCS  AND   POLICY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that — 

(1)  the  current  Imbalance  between  supply 
and  demand  for  fuels  and  energy  Is  likely 
to  persist  for  some  time; 

(2)  the  early  demonstration  of  the  feasl- 
biUty  of  using  solar  energy  for  the  heating 
and  cooling  of  buUdlngs  could  help  to  relieve 
the  demand  upon  present  fuel  and  energy 
supplies; 

(3)  the  technologies  for  solar  heating  are 
close  to  the  point  of  commercial  appUcatlon 
In  the  United  States: 

(4)  the  technologies  for  combined  solar 
heating  and  cooling  still  require  resesu-ch, 
development,  testing,  and  demonstration,  but 
there  appears  to  be  no  Insoluble  technical 
obstacle  to  the  early  conunerclal  use  of  such 
technologies: 

(5)  the  early  development  and  e.xport  of 
solar  heating  equipment  and  combined  solar 
heating  and  cooling  equipment,  consistent 
with  the  established  preeminence  of  the 
United  States  tn  the  field  of  high  technology 
producte.  can  make  a  valuable  contribution 
to  our  balance  of  trade: 

(6)  the  widespread  use  of  solar  energy  in 
place  of  conventional  methods  for  the  heat- 
ing and  cooling  of  buUdlngs  would  have  a 
significantly  beneficial  effect  upon  the  en- 
vironment; 

(7)  the  mass  production  and  use  of  solar 
heating  and  cooling  equipment  wUI  help  to 
eliminate  the  dependence  of  the  United 
States  upon  foreign  energy  sources  and  pro- 
mote the  national  defense: 

(8)  the  widespread  Introduction  of  low- 
cost  solar  energy  will  be  beneficial  to  con- 
sumers In  a  period  of  rapidly  rising  fuel 
coste; 

(9)  evaluation  of  the  performance  and 
reliability  of  solar  heating  and  combined 
solar  heating  and  cooling  technologies  can 
be  expedited  by  testing  of  prototypes  under 
carefully  controlled  conditions: 

(10)  oommerolal  application  of  solar  heat- 
ing and  combined  solar  heating  and  cooling 
technologies  can  be  expedited  by  early  com- 
merelal  demonstration  under  practical  con- 
ditions; and 

(11)  innovation  and  creativity  in  the  de- 
velopment of  solar  heating  and  combined 
solar  heating  and  cooling  components  and 
systems  can  be  fostered  through  encouraging 
direct  contact  between  the  manufacturers 
of  such  systems  and  the  architects,  engi- 
neers, developers,  contractors,  and  other  per- 
sons Interested  in  Installing  such  systems  in 
buUdlngs. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  declared  to  be  the  poUcy 
of  the  United  States  and  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  provide  for  the  earliest  possible  dem- 
onstration within  a  three-year  period  of  the 
practical  use  of  solar  heating  technology, 
and  to  provide  for  the  earliest  possible  de- 
velopment and  demonstration  within  a  five- 
year  period  of  the  practical  use  of  combined 
heating  and  cooling  technology. 

UEFLNITIONS 

Sec.  3.  For  purpoaes  of  this  Act — 
(1)  the  term  "solar  heating"  means  the 
use  of  solar  energy  to  meet  such  portion  of 
the  total  heating  needs  of  a  buUdlng  (In- 
cluding hot  water),  or  such  portion  of  the 
needs  of  a  buUding  for  hot  water  (where 
Ite  remaining  heating  needs  are  met  by  other 
methods),  as  may  be  required  under  per- 
formance criteria  preecrlbed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  act- 
ing in  consultation  with  the  Director  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Adminlstratlcm; 
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(2)  the  teim  "combined  solar  heating  and 
oooling"  means  the  use  of  solar  energy  to 
provide  both  such  portion  of  the  total  heat- 
ing needs  of  a  building  (Including  hot  water) 
and  such  portion  of  the  total  cooling  needs 
of  a  building,  or  such  portion  of  the  needs 
of  a  building  for  hot  water  (where  Its  re- 
maining heating  needs  are  met  by  other 
methods)  and  such  portion  of  the  total  cock- 
ing needs  of  a  building,  as  may  be  required 
under  performance  criteria  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment acting  In  consultation  with  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  the 
Director  of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  and  such 
term  Includes  cooling  by  means  of  nocturnal 
beat  radiation,  by  evaporation,  or  by  other 
methods  of  meeting  peakload  energy  re- 
quirements at  nonpeaUoad  times; 

(c)  the  term  "residential  dwellings"  In- 
cludes previously  occupied  and  new  single- 
family  and  mutllfamlly  dwellings,  mobile 
homes,  and  publicly  assisted  housing  owned 
by  a  private  sponsor,  or  a  State  or  local  hous- 
ing authority: 

(d)  the  term  "Admlntstrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration: 

(e)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development; 
and 

(f)  the  term  "Director"  means  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

OeyZLOPMKNT  AND  DCMONBTKATIOIf  OF  PKOTO- 
TTPC  SOLA!  HXATING  STSTKMS  TO  BX  I7SXD  IN 
BESOKNTUL    DWXU.INOS 

Skc.  4.  (a)  The  Administrator  and  the  Sec- 
retary shall  promptly  Initiate  and  carry  out 
a  program,  as  provided  In  this  section,  for 
the  development  and  demonstration  of  pro- 
totype solar  heating  systems,  Including  col- 
lectors, controls,  and  thermal  storage,  for  use 
In  residential  dwellings 

(b)  (1)  Within  nine  months  after  the  date 
of  the  euartment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
in  consultation  with  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Director, 
and  the  Administrator,  shall  determine,  pre- 
scribe, and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 

_  after  notice  and  hearing  In  accordance  with 
all  applicable  provisions  regarding  rulemak- 
ing prescribed  by  section  663  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code — 

(A)  performance  criteria  for  solar  heat- 
ing components  and  systems  to  be  used  in 
residential  dwellings: 

(B)  performance  criteria  (relating  to  suit- 
ability lor  solar  heating)  for  such  dwellings: 
and 

(C)  procedures  whereby  manufacturers  of 
solar  heating  components  and  systems  shall 
have  their  products  tested  in  order  to  pro- 
vide certification  that  such  products  con- 
form to  the  performance  criteria  established 
under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph. 

(2)  In  the  development  of  the  perform- 
ance criteria  and  test  procedures  required 
lUQder  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  shall  work  closely  with  the  appro- 
priate scientific,  technical,  and  professional 
societies  and  industry  representatives  to  in- 
sure the  best  possible  use  of  available  exper- 
tise In  this  area. 

(c)  (1)  The  Secretary  U  authorized,  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  publication  of  the  per- 
formance criteria  prescribed  under  subsec- 
tion (b)(1),  to  select  on  the  basU  of  open 
competitions — 

(A)  a  number  of  readily  available  solar 
heating  components  and  systems  meeting  the 
performance  criteria  prescribed  under  sub- 
section (b)  (1)  (A): 

(B)  a  number  ot  design  concepts  for  var- 
ious types  of  residential  dwellings  which 
demonstrate  adaptability  to  the  installation 
of  solar  heating  components  and  systems  and 
which  meet  the  performance  criteria  pre- 
scribed urder  subsection  (b)(1)(B):  and 


(C)  a  number  of  designs  for  dwellings  se- 
lected under  subparagraph  (B) ,  so  that  each 
design  Includes  specific  provisions  for  the  in- 
stallation of  solar  heating  components  and 
systems  selected   under   subparagraph    (A). 

(2)  The  Administrator,  in  accordance  with 
the  applicable  provisions  of  title  n  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1968 
and  such  program  guidelines  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  establish,  shall — 

(A)  enter  into  such  contracts  and  grants 
as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the 
development  for  commercial  production  and 
residential  use  of  solar  heating  components 
and  systems  meeting  the  performance  cri- 
teria prescribed  under  subsection  (b)  (1)  (A), 
Including  any  further  planning  and  design 
which  may  be  required  to  conform  with  the 
specifications  set  forth  In  such  criteria; 

(B)  select,  as  being  compatible  with  the 
design  concepts  chosen  under  pargarapb  (1) 
(B)  of  this  subsection,  a  reasonable  num- 
ber of  solar  heating  components  and  sys- 
tems meeting  the  performance  criteria  of 
subsection  (b)  (1)  (A)  of  this  section;  and 

(C)  enter  Into  contracts  with  a  number  of 
persons  or  firms  for  the  procurement  of 
solar  heating  components  and  systems  meet- 
ing the  performance  criteria  of  subsection 
(b)  (1)  (A)  of  this  section  including  adequate 
numbers  of  spare  and  replacement  parts  for 
such  systems. 

(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  award 
contracts  for  the  design  integration  between 
the  dwelling  concepts  and  the  solar  heating 
systems  procured  by  the  Administrator  un- 
der subsection  (c)  (2)  (C),  and  for  the  con- 
struction of  prototype  demonstration  dwell- 
ings and,  when  i^iproprlate,  for  the  instal- 
lation of  such  systems  in  existing  dwellings. 
Title  to  and  ownership  of  dwellings  so  con- 
structed and  of  solar  heating  systems  in- 
stalled hereunder  may  be  conveyed  to  pur- 
chasers of  such  dwellings  under  terms  and 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  in- 
cluding an  express  agreement  that  any  such 
purchaser  shall,  in  such  manner  and  form 
and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  observe  and  monitor 
(or  permit  the  Secretary  to  observe  and  mon- 
itor) the  performance  and  operation  of  such 
system  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  that 
such  purchaser  (including  any  subsequent 
owner  and  occupant  of  the  property  who  also 
makes  such  an  agreement)  shall  regularly 
furnish  the  Secretary  with  such  reports 
thereon  as  the  agreement  may  require. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  author- 
ized to  award  contracts  for  the  construction 
and.  when  appropriate,  retrofitting  of  mili- 
tary residential  dwellings  to  be  equipped 
with  solar  heating  systems  procured  by  the 
Administrator  under  subsection  (c)  (2)  of 
this  section. 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  DEMONSTRATION  OP  PROTO- 
TTPE8  OP  COMBINED  SOLAS  HEATING  AND  COOL- 
ING SYSTEMS  TO  BE  USED  IN  RESIDENTIAL 
DWELLINGS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Administrator  and  the  Sec- 
retary shall  promptly  initiate  and  carry  out 
a  program,  as  provided  in  this  section,  for 
the  development  and  demonstration  of  com- 
bined solar  heating  and  cooling  systems  for 
use  in  residential  dwellings. 

(b)(1)  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
in  consultation  with  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Director,  and 
the  Administrator,  aball  determine,  preacrlbe, 
and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register,  after 
notice  and  hearing  in  accordance  with  all 
applicable  provisions  regarding  rulemaking 
prescribed  by  section  653  of  title  6,  United 
SUtes  Code— 

(A)  performance  criteria  for  combined  so- 
lar heating  and  cooling  components  and  sys- 
tems to  be  used  in  residential  dwellings; 

(B)  performance  criteria  (relating  to  rult- 
abillty  for  combined  solar  heating  and  cool- 
ing) for  such  dwelllnga:  and 


(C)  procediures  whereby  man'ifacturen  of 
combined  solar  heathig  and  cooling  compo- 
nents and  systems  shall  have  their  products 
tested  in  order  to  provide  certification  that 
such  products  conform  to  the  perXormaDcc 
criteria  established  under  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  paragraph. 

(2)  In  the  development  of  the  perform- 
ance criteria  and  test  procedures  required 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  shall  work  closely  with  the  appro- 
prlate  scientific,  technical,  and  professional 
societies  and  industry  representatives  1.0  in- 
sure the  best  possible  use  of  available  ex- 
pertise In  this  area. 

(c)(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  publication  of  the 
performance  criteria  prescribed  under  sub- 
section (b)  (1),  to  select  on  the  basis  of  open 
competitions — 

(A)  a  number  of  readily  available  com- 
bined solar  heating  and  cooling  com|x>nents 
and  systems  meeting  the  performance  criteria 
prescribed  under  subsection  (b)(1)(A); 

(B)  a  number  of  design  concepts  for  vari- 
ous tyi)e3  of  residential  dwellings  which  dem- 
onstrate adaptability  to  the  Installation  of 
combined  solar  heating  and  cooling  com- 
ponents and  systems  and  which  meet  the  per- 
formance criteria  prescribed  under  subsec- 
tion (b)(1)(B);  and 

(C)  a  number  of  designs  for  dwelUngs  se- 
lected under  subparagraph  (B),  so  that  each 
design  Includes  specific  provisions  for  the 
installation  of  combined  solar  beating  and 
cooling  components  and  systems  selected  un- 
der subparagraph  (A). 

(3)  During  the  period  Immediately  follow- 
ing the  publication  of  performance  criteria 
under  subsection  (b)(1),  the  AdminUtrator 
shall  undertake  and  conduct  with  respect  to 
aolar  heating  and  cooling  a  program  of  devel- 
opment and  testing,  designed  to  provide  the 
additional  technological  resources  necessary 
for  the  development  and  commercial  appli- 
cation of  combined  solar  heating  and  cooling 
components  and  systems  as  contemplated  by 
the  program  under  this  section. 

rs)  The  Administrator,  in  accordance  with 
the  applicable  provisions  of  title  III  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  ISM 
and  in  accordance  with  such  program  guide- 
lines as  the  Secretary  may  establish,  cmd  at 
the  earlleet  possible  time  during  or  Immedi- 
ately after  the  period  specified  in  subsection 
(c)(a).  shall— 

(A)  enter  into  such  contracts  and  grants 
as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the 
development  for  commercial  production  and 
residential  use  of  combined  solar  heating 
and  cooling  components  and  systems  meet- 
ing the  performance  criteria  prescribed  under 
subsection  (b)(1)(A),  including  any  fur-  ' 
ther  planning  and  design  which  may  be  re- 
quired to  conform  with  the  specifications  set 
forth  In  such  criteria  or  to  refiect  the  results 

of  the  activities  conducted  under  paragri^h 
(2)  of  this  subsection; 

(B)  select,  as  being  compatible  with  the 
design  concepts  chosen  under  paragraph  (1) 
(B)  of  this  subsection,  a  reasonable  niunbsr 
of  combined  solar  heating  and  cooling  com- 
ponents and  systems  meeting  the  perform- 
ance criteria  of  subeectlon  (b)  (1)  (A)  of  this 
section;  and 

(C)  enter  into  contracts  with  a  number 
of  persons  or  firms  for  the  procurement  of 
prototypes  of  combined  solar  heating  and 
cooling  components  and  systems  meeting  the 
performance  criteria  of  subsection  (b)(1) 
(A)  of  this  section  including  adequate  num- 
bers of  spare  and  replacement  parts  for  such 
systems. 

(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  award 
contracts  for  the  design  integration  between 
the  dwelling  concepts  and  the  solar  heat- 
ing and  cooling  systems  procured  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  subsection  (c)  (S)  (C) .  and 
for  the  construction  of  prototjrpe  demon- 
stration dwellings  and  when  appropriate  for 
the  Installation  of  such  systems  In  exlsttnc 
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dwellings.  Title  to  and  ownership  of  dwelling 
go  constructed  and  of  combined  solar  heat- 
lug  and  cooling  systems  installed  hereun- 
der, may  be  conveyed  to  purchasers  of  such 
dwellings  under  terms  and  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  Including  an  ex- 
press agreement  that  such  purchaser  shall, 
m  such  manner  and  form  and  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
acrlbe. observe  and  monitor  (or  permit  the 
Secretary  to  observe  and  monitor)  the  per- 
formance and  operation  of  such  system  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  and  that  such  purchaser 
(Including  any  subsequent  owner  and  oc- 
cupant of  the  property  who  also  makes  such 
»n  agreement)  shall  regularly  furnish  the 
Secretary  with  such  reports  thereon  as  the 
agreement  may  require. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  authorized 
to  award  contracts  for  the  construction  and, 
when  appropriate,  retrofitting  of  military 
residential  dwellings  to  be  equipped  with 
solar  beating  and  cooling  systems  procured 
by  the  Administrator  under  subsection  (c) 
(8)(C)  of  this  section. 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  DEMONSTRATION  OF  SOLAR 
HXATING  AND  COOLING  SYSTEMS  FOR  CCM- 
MESCIAL  BTTILOINGS 

Sec.  0.  The  Administrator,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary,  the  Director,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  and  the  Director 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  and 
concurrently  with  the  conduct  of  the  pro- 
grams under  sections  4  and  5,  shall  enter 
Into  arrangements  with  appropriate  Federal 
agencies  to  carry  out  such  projects  and  ac- 
tivities (including  demonstration  projects) 
with  respect  to  ofllce  buildings,  fac- 
tories, agricultural  structures  (including 
crop-drying  facilities),  public  buildings  (In- 
cluding schools  and  colleges) ,  and  other  non- 
residential, commercial,  or  Industrial  build- 
ings, taking  into  account  the  special  needs 
of  Individual  differences  In  such  buildings 
bssed  upon  size,  function,  and  other  rele- 
vant factors,  as  may  be  appropriate  f^  the 
early  development  and  demonstration  of 
combined  solar  heating  and  cooling  systems 
iulteble  and  effective  for  tise  In  such  build- 
ings. 

LAKCt-SCALE  DEMONSTRATION  OF  SOLAR  HXAT- 
nc  AND  COMBINED  SOLAR  HEATING  AND  COOL- 
ING 8TSTEM6 

Sec.  7.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  prototype 
demonstrations  under  sections  4  and  6,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  undertake  and 
carry  out  large-scale  demonstrations  of  the 
utilization  of  solar  heating  systems  and  of 
combined  solar  heating  and  cooling  systems 
if  he  determines  that  such  large-scale  dem- 
onstrstlons  are  advisable  to  expedite  wide- 
spread utilization  of  such  systems. 

(b)(1)  As  part  of  any  such  large-scale 
demonstration  program,  the  Secretary  la  au- 
thorized to  establish  procedures  whereby  any 
person  wishing  to  install  components  and 
systems  for  solar  heating  or  combined  solar 
besting  and  cooling  in  any  new  or  existing 
residential  dwelling  may  apply  for  Federal 
assistance  in  purchasing  and  installing  in 
such  dwellings,  components  and  systems  for 
solar  heating  or  combined  solar  heating  and 
cooling  which  are  certified  Hinder  paragraph 
(1)(C)  of  section  4(b)  or  6(b)  as  meeting 
the  performance  criteria  under  paragraph 
(U(A)  of  section  4(b)  or  6(b),  respectively. 

(2)  As  soon  as  he  deems  It  feasible,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  select  a  number 
of  the  applicants  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  with  whom  to  enter  into 
•greements  for  the  purchase.  Installation, 
Mid  demonstration  of  components  and  sys- 
tems for  solar  heating  or  combined  solar 
heating  and  cooling.  Such  selection  shall  be 
M«d  on  the  need  to  demonstrate  a  variety 
of  such  systems  under  a  variety  of  clrcum- 
•tsncss  and  conditions. 

(3)  As  part  of  any  agreement  entered  Into 
''OW'  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  the 


Secretary  is  authorized  to  arrange  to  pro- 
vide up  to  75  per  centum  of  the  purchase 
and  installation  costs  of  components  and 
systems  for  solar  heating  or  combined  solar 
heating  and  cooling.  Such  arrangements 
shall  be  contingent  upon  terms  and  condi- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  Including 
an  express  agreement  that  such  person  shall, 
in  such  manner  and  form  and  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, observe,  and  monitor  (or  permit  the 
Secretary  or  his  agents  to  observe  and  moni- 
tor) the  performance  and  operation  of  such 
system  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  that 
such  person  (Including  any  subsequent  own- 
er and  occupant  of  the  property  who  also 
makes  such  an  agreement)  shall  regularly 
furnish  the  Secretary  with  such  reports 
thereon  as  the  agreement  may  require. 

SOLAR    HEATING    AND    COOLING    RESEARCH 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Director  shall  conduct  a 
program  of  research  relevant  to  the  improve- 
ment of  solar  heating  components  and  sys- 
tems and  to  the  development  and  commercial 
application  of  combined  solar  heating  and 
cooling  components  and  systems  as  con- 
templated by  the  programs  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  apprise  the  Secre- 
tary on  a  continuing  basis  of  the  results  of 
the  programs  being  conducted  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and  the 
Secretary  shall  insure  that  such  resiUts. 
where  appropriate,  are  Incorporated  into  the 
development  and  demonstration  programs 
established  by  this  Act. 

COORDINATION,    MONITORING,    AND    LIAISON 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  coordination 
with  such  other  Oovernment  agencies  as  may 
be  appropriate,  shall — 

(1)  monitor  the  performance  and  opera- 
tion of  solar  heating  and  combined  solar 
heating  and  cooling  systems  installed  m 
residential  dwelLugs  under  this  Act; 

(2)  collect  and  evaluate  data  and  Infor- 
mation on  the  performance  and  operation  of 
solar  heating  and  combined  solar  heating 
and  cooling  systems  installed  in  residential 
dwellings  under  this  Act;  and 

(3)  from  time  to  time,  carry  out  such 
studies  and  investigations  and  take  such 
other  actions.  Including  the  submission  of 
special  reports  to  the  Congress  when  appro- 
priate, as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that 
the  programs  for  which  the  Secretary  is  re- 
sponsible under  this  Act  effectively  carry  out 
the  ix)llcy  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  also  maintain  con- 
tinuing liaison  with  the  btuiding  industry 
and  related  industries  and  interests,  and 
with  the  scientific  and  technical  conununlty 
during  and  after  the  period  of  the  programs 
carried  out  under  this  Act,  in  order  to  assure 
that  the  projected  benefits  of  such  programs 
are  and  will  continue  to  be  realized. 

DISSEMINATION  OF  INFORMATION  AND  OTHER 
ACTIONS  TO  PROMOTE  PRACTICAL  USE  OF  SOLAR 
HEATING    AND    COOLING    TECHNOLOGIES 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  take  all 
possible  steps  to  assure  that  full  and  com- 
plete Information  with  respect  to  the  dem- 
onstrations and  other  activities  conducted 
under  this  Act  is  made  available  to  Federal, 
State,  and  local  authorities,  the  building  in- 
dustry and  related  segments  of  the  economy, 
the  scientific  and  technical  community,  and 
the  public  at  large,  both  during  and  after 
the  close  of  the  programs  under  this  Act, 
with  the  objective  of  promoting  and  facili- 
tating to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  the 
early  and  widespread  practical  use  of  solar 
energy  for  the  heating  and  cooling  of  build- 
ings throughout  the  United  States.  Such  In- 
formation shall  be  disseminated  on  a  co- 
ordinated basis  by  the  Secretary,  the  Ad- 
ministrator, the  Director  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Director,  the  Com- 
missioner c^  the  Patent  Office,  and  other  ap- 
propriate Federal  offices  and  agencies. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall — 


(1)  study  and  investigate  the  effect  of 
building  codes,  zoning  ordinances,  tax  regu- 
lations, and  other  laws,  codes,  ordinances, 
and  practices  upon  the  practical  use  of  solar 
energy  for  the  heating  and  cooling  of  build- 
ings; 

(2)  determine  the  extent  to  which  such 
laws,  codes,  ordinances,  and  practices  should 
be  changed  to  permit  or  facilitate  such  use, 
and  the  methods  by  which  any  such  changes 
may  best  be  accomplished; 

(3)  determine  the  necessity  of  a  program 
of  incentives  to  accelerate  the  commercial 
application  of  solar  energy  technology;   and 

(4)  in  carrying  out  his  functions  under  this 
subsection,  consult  with  the  appropriate  gov- 
ernment agencies,  industry  representatives, 
and  members  of  the  scientific  and  technical 
community  having  expertise  and  Interest  In 
this  area. 

(c)  (1)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  imder 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary,  in  cooperation  with  the  Adminis- 
trator, the  Director,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  shall  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  a  Solar  Heating  and 
Cooling  Information  Data  Bimk  (herein- 
after in  this  subsection  referred  to  as  the 
"bank")  for  the  purpose  of  collecting,  re- 
viewing, processing,  and  disseminating  solar 
heating  and  cooling  information  and  data  in 
a  timely  and  accurate  manner  in  support  of 
the  policy  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Information  tmd  data  compiled  In  the 
bank  shall  Include — 

(A)  technical  Information  (including  re- 
ports. Journal  articles,  dissertations,  mono- 
graphs, and  project  descriptions)  on  solar 
energy  research,  development,  and  applica- 
tions: 

(B)  technical  Information  on  the  design, 
construction,  and  maintenance  of  bulldlnss 
compatible  with  solar  heating  and  cooling 
concepts; 

(C)  data  on  physical  and  chemical  prop- 
erties of  the  materials  required  for  solar 
heating  and  cooling; 

(D)  data  on  climatic  conditions  in  appro- 
priate areas  of  the  United  States,  including 
those  areas  where  the  demonstrations  are  to 
be  located:  and 

(E)  data  on  engineering  performance  of 
devices  utilised  In  solar  heating  and  cooling 
or  employed  in  any  demonstration  carried 
out  under  this  Act. 

(3)  In  accordance  with  such  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  the  bank 
shall  provide  retrieval  and  dissemination 
services  to  cover  the  solar  heating  and  cool- 
ing information  described  under  paragraph 
(2)  for— 

(A)  Federal,  State,  and  local  government 
organizations  that  are  active  In  the  area  of 
energy  resources; 

(B)  universities,  colleges,  and  other  non- 
profit organizations;  and  — 

(C)  private  firms,  upon  request,  in  appro- 
priate cases. 

(4)  In  carrying  out  its  functions  under 
this  subsection,  the  bank  shall  utilize,  when 
feasible,  the  existing  data  base  of  scientific 
and  technical  information  in  Federal  agen- 
cies, adding  to  such  data  base  any  informa- 
tion described  in  paragraph  (2)  which  is  not 
already  contained  in  such  base. 

(d)  Each  Federal  officer  and  agency  having 
functions  under  this  Act  shall  Include  in 
his  or  its  annual  report  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  a  full  and  compete  description 
of  his  or  its  activities  (current  and  projected) 
under  ths  Act,  along  with  his  or  its  recom- 
mendations for  legislative,  administrative,  or 
other  action  necessary  to  improve  the  pro- 
grams under  this  Act  or  to  carry  out  the 
policy  of  this  Act  more  promptly  and  ef- 
fectively. The  Secretary  shall  also  submit 
annually  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
a  special  report  summarizing  in  appropriate 
detail  all  of  the  activities  (current  and  pro- 
jected)   of  the  various  Federal  officers  and 
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agencies  having  functions  under  tbls  Act, 
xntb  the  objective  of  presenting  a  compre- 
hensive overmU  view  of  such  programs. 

KNCOtraAOBKXNT  AKD  PaOTSCTION  OF 

8MAU.  srsiMKsa 
See.  11.  In  carrying  out  their  functions 
under  this  Act.  all  Federal  officers  and  agen- 
cies shall  take  steps  to  aaswe  that  small - 
business  concerns  will  have  realistic  and  ade- 
quate opportunities  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
pams  under  this  Act  to  the  maxlmiun  extent 
poaaible. 

paioamxs 

^c.  12.  The  Secretary  shall  set  priorities, 
as  far  as  possible  consistent  with  the  intent 
and  operation  of  this  Act,  in  accordance  with 
the  following  criteria: 

(1)  The  residential  dwellings  and  other 
buildings  which  will  be  part  of  the  demon- 
stration programs  referred  to  In  sections  4,  6, 
and  6  shaU  be  located  in  a  sufficient  number 
of  different  geographic  areas  in  the  United 
States  to  assure  a  realistic  and  effective  dem- 
onstration of  the  solar  heating  systems  and 
combined  solar  heating  and  cooling  systems 
involved,  and  of  the  dwellings  and  other 
buildings  themselves,  in  both  rural  and 
urban  locations  and  under  climatic  condi- 
tions which  vary  as  much  as  possible. 

(3)  The  projected  costs  of  commercial 
production  and  maintenance  of  the  solar 
beating  systems  and  combined  solar  heating 
and  cooling  systems  utilized  in  the  demon- 
stration programs  established  under  this  Act 
should  be  taken  Into  accovmt. 

(3)  Encouragement  should  be  given  in  the 
conduct  of  programs  under  this  Act  to  those 
projects  in  which  funds,  appropriated  by 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  for 
the  purpose  of  sharing  costs  with  the  Federal 
Oovemment  for  the  purchase  and  installa- 
tion of  solar  heating  or  combined  solar  heat- 
ing and  cooling  components  and  systems, 
are  committed  before  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

TKAHSTKB     or     WVKCTlom 

8k;.  13.  Within  sixty  days  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  law  creating  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administration 
or  any  other  law  creating  a  permanent  Fed- 
eral organization  or  agency  having  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment functions  of  the  United  States  (or  with- 
in sixty  days  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  if  the  effective  date  of  such  law  occiirs 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act) ,  all  of  the 
functions  vested  in  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  vmder  this  Act  and 
any  funds  which  may  have  been  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  section  15  of 
this  Act,  to  the  extent  necessary  or  appro- 
priate may.  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  be  transferred  to  and  vested  in  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration or  such  other  organization  or 
agency. 

T78B    OP    PUBUCLT    ASSISTXD    HOTTSXNG 

Sec.  14.  The  Secretary  shall  make  appro- 
priate use  of  publicly  assisted  hoiistng  and 
partlcvQarly  low-rent  housing  assisted  under 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  in 
designing,  testing,  and  demonstrating  solar 
heating  components  and  systems  and  com- 
bined solar  heating  and  cooling  systems  Tin- 
der this  Act. 

ATTrHOKIZATION     OP     APPlOPaiATIOHS 

Sic.  16.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1975.  $6,000,000  to  carry  out 
the  functions  vested  in  the  Administrator 
by  this  Act. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976.  96.000.000.  and  for 
each  of  tb*  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1976, 
1977,  1978,  and  1979,  $10,000,000.  Any  sums 


so  appropriated  shall  be  available  (1)  to 
carry  out  the  functions  vested  in  the  Secre- 
tary or  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Developnxent  by  this  Act,  and  (3)  for 
transfer  to  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  and  the 
Qeneral  Services  Administration  to  enable 
them  to  carry  out  their  respective  functions 
under  this  Act.  Any  amounts  authorized  un- 
der this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  but 
not  appropriated  may  be  appropriated  for 
any  subsequent  fiscal  year  prior  to  fiscal  year 
1980. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  a 
House  bUl  to  which  the  Committee  on 
Aenmautical  and  Space  Sciences  re- 
ported amendments,  and  subsequent  to 
that  the  bill  was  referred  to  other  com- 
mittees, and  they  have  now  presented  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences,  which  appears  in  the  printed 
blU  at  the  desk. 

I  move  that  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  and 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  adopt  the 
amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
questi(Bi  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  H.R.  11864. 
£is  reported  by  your  committee  with  an 
amendment  and  now  before  the  Senate, 
provides  for  the  early  commercial  dem- 
onstration of  solar  heating  and  solar 
heating  and  cooling  technologies. 

The  recent  fuel  shortage  imderscores 
the  Importance  of  developing  and 
demonstrating  these  technologies.  The 
energy  crisis  has  affected  virtually  every 
American,  causing  inconveniences,  hard- 
ships, and,  in  some  cases,  disaster.  This 
situation  reveals  the  dangers  of  relying 
on  foreign  sources  for  fuel,  and  high- 
lights the  present  limitation  of  our  own 
resources.  Investigations  into  possible 
solutions  to  the  crisis  have  been  focused 
on  the  need  for  a  secure,  accessible  and 
unlimited  source  of  energy.  One  resource 
which  meets  all  of  these  needs  is  solar 
energy.  First,  it  is  secure  from  the  threat 
of  foreign  interference.  Second,  recent 
techncdogical  advances  promise  to  make 
it  readily  accessible.  Finally,  the  source 
of  energy  is  as  vast  as  the  power  which 
maintains  life  Itself  on  this  planet. 

Although  much  resetu-ch  is  still  re- 
quired before  all  the  uses  of  this  energy 
source  are  fully  appreciated  and  utilized, 
there  does  exist  one  use  that  should  be 
commercially  available  on  a  large  scale 
in  the  relatively  near  term — solar  heat- 
ing and  cooling  of  buildings.  However, 
the  inhibiting  factor  remains  that  the 
operating  experience  necessary  for  large 
scale  commercial  implementation  of  this 
technology  does  not  exist  Such  a  myriad 
of  technical,  social  and  aesthetic  prob- 
lems are  associated  with  development  of 
solar  heating  and  cooling  systems  that 
Government  must  play  a  vital  role  in 
achieving  this  operating  experience. 
Thus,  the  next  logical  step  is  legislation 


to  coordinate  Federal  agencies,  designate 
responsibility,  and  outline  policy  to 
achieve  this  goal.  HJl.  11864,  as  amended, 
would  accomplish  this  Important  and 
timely  next  logical  step. 

The  details  of  this  program  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  committee's  report  to  the 
Senate.  Senate  Report  No.  93-734. 
Therefore.  In  this  statement  I  will  only 
summarize  important  features  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  declares  that  It  is  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  accomplish  the 
demonstration  of  the  practical  use  of 
solar  heating  technology  within  three 
years,  and  to  accomplish  the  research, 
devel<H>ment.  and  demonstration  of  the 
practical  use  of  combined  solar  heating 
and  cooling  technology  within  a  5-year 
period. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  <NASA)  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  research,  development,  and  manu- 
facture of  solar  heating  and  combined 
solar  heating  and  cooling  equipment.  The 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment (HUD)  is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility to  develop  dwelling  and  sys- 
tem performance  criteria  and  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  con- 
struction of  dwellings  and  installation  of 
the  solar  equipment  furnished  by  NASA. 
The  bill  contemplates  application  of  these 
systems  to  existing  structures  as  well  as 
to  new  construction.  NASA  would  work 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  in  apply- 
ing this  technology  to  military  housing 
and  with  other  agencies  as  appropriate  in 
other  types  of  buildings. 

Underlying  the  basic  approach  to  this 
legislation  is  the  concept  that  the  de- 
velopment of  reliable,  durable  and  e£Q- 
cient  systems  Is  vital  to  the  success  of  the 
project.  Concern  has  been  expressed  that 
without  proper  attention  such  a  program 
could  be  a  disappointment  and  could  re- 
flect unfavorably  on  solar  powered  sys- 
tems, thereby  negating,  in  the  long  run, 
the  energy  savings  that  the  bill  is  in- 
tended to  achieve.  Installations  should  be 
made  in  substantial  quantities  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  demon- 
strating performance  In  sufficient  num- 
bers of  geographic  areas  under  varying 
climatic  conditions  to  constitute  a  real- 
istic and  effective  demonstration.  Thus, 
rather  than  striving  for  mass  demonstra- 
tion of  this  technology,  the  objective  of 
the  bill  Is  to  stress  systems  performance 
comparable  to  that  an  owner  today  would 
expect  from  a  conventional  heating  and/ 
or  heating  and  cooling  system. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  series  of  demon- 
strations incorporating  the  technology 
available  at  the  beginning  of  each 
demonstration.  This  approach  allows  for 
continuing  periodic  Inputs  of  new  tech- 
nology in  modest-sized  or  prototype 
demonstrations  rather  than  an  immedi- 
ate commitment  to  a  large-scale  build- 
ing program.  The  bill  also  provides  that  a 
larger  demonstration  may  be  imdertaken 
if  necessary. 

As  part  of  its  responsibilities  to  assure 
continuing  public  benefit  from  this  pro- 
gram, HUD  is  required  to  undertake  com- 
prehensive programs,  including  a  Solar 
Heating  and  Cooling  Information  Bank 
in  order  to  disseminate  all  relevant  in- 
formation produced  under  this  demon- 
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stration  program.  In  addition.  HUD  is 
charged  with  studying,  investigating,  and 
reporting  on  ways  that  building  codes, 
zoning  ordinances,  and  other  laws  and 
practices  can  be  modified  in  order  to 
facilitate  widespread  use  of  solar  energy 
for  heating  and  cooling  buildings. 

The  committee  is  aware  that  some  re- 
search into  solar  energy  applicati(»s  is 
already  being  undertaken.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  NASA  and  HUD  will  make 
full  use  of  the  results  of  this  research, 
including  that  done  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

Of  course,  the  major  goal  of  this  legis- 
lation is  to  stimulate  private  adoption  of 
solar  heating  and  cooling  technology. 
The  committee  feels  that,  while  grantiiig 
mortgage  exceptions  might  provide  a 
stimulus  in  certain  circumstances,  un- 
derwriting most  or  all  of  the  cost  of  the 
Initial  solar  system  equipment  and  its  in- 
stallation is  necessary  in  order  to  get 
owner  acceptance. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  is  also 


aware  of  the  efforts  by  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  to  establish  an  agen- 
cy— the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration — having  govem- 
mentwlde  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment functions.  While  the  committee  is 
in  agreement  with  this  ccxicept,  It  be- 
lieved that  legislation  as  Important  and 
relevant  as  H.R.  11864  should  not  be  held 
in  abeyance,  pending  formation  of  such 
an  agency.  However,  when  and  if  such 
an  agency  comes  Into  being,  the  bill  al- 
lovps  for  transfer  of  the  research  and  de- 
velopment functions  vested  in  NASA  to 
such  agency,  If  and  to  the  extent  such 
action  is  deemed  appn^irlate. 

Finally,  $5  million  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  NASA  for  flsctd  year 
1975,  and  $5  million  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  HUD  for  fiscal  year  1975. 
An  integral  part  of  the  first  year's  activi- 
ties would  be  the  development  of  a  firm 
program  plan  so  as  to  determine  funding 
requirements  for  subsequent  years. 

The  committee  would  expect  to  review 


subsequent  NASA  requirements  on  an 
annual  basis  ccmcurrent  with  an  annual 
authorization  required  for  all  of  NASA's 
research  and  development  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  repeatedly  ad- 
vocated research  and  development  ef- 
forts to  expedite  the  use  of  solar  energy. 
This  bill,  as  amended  and  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Aercoiautlcal  and 
Space  Sciences,  is  a  sound  step  in  this 
direction.  As  you  know,  HR.  11864  passed 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  253  to  2.  I  am 
hopeful  that  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
will  also  realize  the  importance  of  the 
bill,  and  that  both  Houses  of  Congress 
will  join  together  expeditiously  to  resolve 
differences  In  the  two  bills  and  secure  en- 
actment In  a  timely  manner. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  Insert  in  the  Record  a  chsot  indicating 
the  major  differences  between  the  House 
and  Senate  bills. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


MAJOR  DIFFERENCES— HOUSE    BILL/SENATE    AMENDMENTS 

House  hill 


Amendmenta 


Residential  housing : 
Heating  demonstration 


Type  of  unit 

Housing  construction/installation 

Number  of  units 


Prototypes  before  mass  demonstration 
Funding 

Other  buUdings: 
ResponsibUity 

General  provisions: 
Transfer  to  ERDA 
Funding 


MSFrole 


"Current  technology"' 


Implies  new  construction 
ResponsibUity  not  clear 


Must  be  "manufactured  on  a  mass  produc- 
tion basts";  4,000  units  Indicated  as  one 
adequate  measure  i 


Permitted  if  foimd  necessary 
Assumes  private  homeowner  bears  cost,  in- 
creases mortgage  ceUings,  etc. 


NASA  and  HUD 


Automatic  in  60  days 
$50,000,000   to   NASA   over   6  years — other 
agencies  (?) 

Authorizes  basic  and  applied  research 


NASA  develops  technology  or  uses  cur- 
rently available  if  it  meets  performance 
criteria 

New,  existing 

HUD,  DOD  to  construct,  InstaU  units  fur- 
nished by  NASA  

No  niunerical  definition;  HUD  and  NASA 
expected  to  conduct  series  of  demonstrations 
using  latest  technology  from  NASA  (and 
NSFi  R  and  D;  mass  demonstrations  author- 
ized if  necessary 

Preferred 

HUD  bears  Increased  cost 


NASA  to  work  out  arrangements  similar 
to  those  in  housing 

Authorized,  not  mandatory 

$5,000.000  to  NASA,  $5,000,000  to  HUD  for 
first  year.  HUD  authorization  for  next  4 
years. 

Provision  deleted  as  unnecessary.  Report 
assumes  program  would  continue  with  re. 
suits  provided  NASA  and  HUD,  eto. 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
to  my  colleagues  H.R.  11864,  as  amended 
and  reported  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  Committee  for  his  remarks. 

I  support  passage  of  H.R.  11864. 

"Hie  concept  of  developing  solar  heated 
homes  is  not  new.  We  can  go  back  to  the 
earliest  days  of  our  Indians  and  see  when 
they  tried  to  use  solar  energy  to  heat 
water  and  heat  a  house.  Over  the  past 
30  years,  several  enterprising  individuals 
and  organizations  have  developed  solar 
homes  of  varying  designs  and  perform- 
ance characteristics. 

The  availability  of  cheap,  alternative 
fuel  supplies  limited  the  interest  in  ex- 
ploiting this  energy  source.  Now  that  the 
fuel  shortage  has  altered  the  economics 
of  energy,  the  concept  of  developing  solar 
heated  homes  has  generated  renewed  In- 
terest. 


Those  of  us  that  are  from  the  South- 
west, with  its  vast  deserts,  are  acutely 
aware  of  the  potentialities  of  solar  en- 
ergy. Investigation  of  these  ix>tentlals 
has  been  conducted  in  Institutions  such 
as  the  University  of  Arizona  and  Arizona 
State. 

Experts  from  these  and  other  institu- 
tions and  from  Government  and  Industry 
testified  before  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  on  Feb- 
ruary 25.  They  pointed  out  that  solar 
heating,  while  having  a  soimd  theoretical 
basis,  has  not  yet  proven  to  be  eco- 
nomically pr£u;tical.  More  research,  more 
data,  and  more  technology  are  needed. 

In  my  opinion  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  can 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  solar 
energy.  NASA  has  a  highly  competent 
team  of  scientists  and  engineers.  They 
have  developed  a  wealth  of  technology 
which  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  effec- 
tively utilizing  this  resource. 


I  believe  the  Congress  will  have  to  au- 
thorize an  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Agency  to  sort  out  energy  priori- 
ties. HJl.  11864  recognizes  this  Impor- 
tant principle. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  would  be  a 
sound  logical  next  step  toward  provid- 
ing this  country  with  a  sorely  needed  al- 
ternative energy  source.  I  commend  to 
my  colleagues  HJt.  11864  as  reported  to 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  that  HJl.  11864,  the  Solar 
Heating  anA.  Cooling  Demonstration  Act 
of  1974,  is  now  the  pending  business  of 
the  Senate,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  pass  this  Important  and  historic  legis- 
lation. 

This  Ull,  which  I  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate from  the  Committees  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  and  on  Labor 
and  Pvibllc  Welfare  on  May  14,  incorpo- 
rates portions  of  S.  2650,  which  I  intro- 
duced on  Nov.  2, 1973,  and  is  the  product 
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of  3  months  of  consideration  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  of  public  hearings  and  delUiera- 
tion  by  five  Senate  committees.  Three  of 
the  five  committees  tiave  reported  to  the 
Senate  on  HM.  11864,  the  report  of  the 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  Com- 
mittee being  filed  on  March  13,  and  the 
joint  report  of  the  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee  and  the  Lat>or 
and   Public   Welfare   Committee   being 
filed  on  May  14.  The  committees  on  Com- 
merce and  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs were  Involved  in  the  deliberations 
and  have  indicated  no  objection  to  the 
amendments  reported  to  the  Senate  on 
May  14.  And  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Space  Committee  has  agreed  to  H-R. 
11864,  as  amended  by  the  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs  Committee  and 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 
In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  bill  before 
the  Senate  today  has,  in  effect,  been 
agreed  upon  by  five  Senate  committees. 
Pew  bills  to  come  before  this  body  have 
been  reviewed  by  so  many  committees 
and  from  such  diverse  perspectives,  and  I 
believe  this  has  produced  a  superior  bill. 
I  am  pleased  to  have  been  involved  In 
the  deliberations  which  produced  this 
bill,  and  I  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  those  who  have  worked  so  dili- 
gently to  reach  agreement  on  it.  In  par- 
ticular, I  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.   Kennedy)    and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  ,  both  of  whom 
took  personal  interest  in  the  legislation 
and  made  substantial  contributions  to  It. 
I  also  want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
Banking    Committee    (Mr.    Sparkman) 
and  the   chairman  of  the  Labor  and 
Public   Welfare  Committee    (Mr.  Wn,- 
LiAMs)    and  all  members  of  these  two 
committees  for  their  contributions  to  the 
bill.  My  coUeague  from  California  (Mr. 
TuNNEY)  chaired  hearings  on  H.R.  11864 
and  made  Important  contributions  to  the 
final  pro<luct.  Finally,  I  want  to  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  Conunlttee  (Mr.  Moss) 
and    the    Senator    from    Arizona    (Mr. 
GoLDWATKH)    for  agreeing  in  the  first 
place  to  refer  H.R.  11864  to  four  addi- 
tional committees  and  for  agreeing  to  our 
request  for  additional  time  in  order  to 
reach    agreement    on    and    report    our 
amendment  to  H.R.  11864  on  May  14. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  xmusual 
legislative  history  of  HJl.  11864.  I  ask 
unanlmom  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  relevant 
portion  of  the  committee  report  (93- 
847)  which  discusses  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  this  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

I.  HtBTOST   or  THE  IiEdSLATIOir 

On  November  2.  1978,  Senator  Cranaton 
introduced  S.  2660,  the  Solar  Home  Heating 
and  Cooling  Demonatratlon  Act  of  1973.  Thla 
bill  was  referred,  by  unanlmoua  conaent. 
jointly  to  the  Oomndttee  en  3anking.  Hbua- 
ing  and  Urban  Affalta  and  tlie  Oomramee  on 
Commerce,  with  the  provision  that  tf  one 
of  these  committee*  reported  the  biU.  It 
would  then  also  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  l*bor  and  Piibllc  Welfare.  A  similar 
bUl,  8.  3888,  was  Introduced  on  November  5, 
1973,  by  Senators  Moas  and  Welckcr  and  i»- 


Cerred  to  the  Senate  Conunlttee  on  Aeronaut- 
ical and  Space  Sciences. 

On  Pehruary  13,  1974,  HJl.  11864,  tbe  Solar 
Heating  and  Cooling  Demonstration  Act, 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a 
vote  of  3S3  to  2.  On  Pebruary^l9,  H.K.  11884 
as  passed  by  the  House  was  referred  In  the 
Senate  to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences.  One  day  of  hearings  was 
held  in  tbe  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sctences 
Committee  on  February  96.  and  the  com- 
mittee reported  HJi.  11864  favorably  with 
amendments  on  March  13.  At  that  time,  by 
unanimous  consent,  H.B.  11864  was  referred 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  80  days  to  four 
additional  committees:  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affaire, 
Commerce  and  Interior  and  insular  Aflain. 
On  Aprtl  4,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  tbe  original  unanunous  consent  agree- 
ment, an  additional  30  days  was  requested 
and  approved  by  the  Senate. 

The  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Commlttse  held  hearings  on  S.  2850  and  HJl. 
11864  on  March  20  and  21,  1974.  S.  2540,  a  bUl 
Introduced  by  Senator  Moss  relating  to  en- 
ergy conservation,  was  also  Included  In  tbe 
hearing.  The  Special  Subcommittee  on  the 
National  Science  Foundation  of  the  Labor 
and  PubUc  Welfare  Committee  held  a  hear- 
ing on  HJi.  11864  on  March  27,  1974.  Thla 
was  followed  by  a  hearing  by  the  Commerce 
Committee  on  March  29,  1974.  and  a  hear- 
ing Jointly  conducted  by  the  Commerce  and 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committees 
on  April  5.  1974. 

FoUowlng  completion  of  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  four  committees,  staff  members  of 
all  four  committees  engaged  in  an  extensive 
series  of  meeUngs  to  develt^  an  agreed-on 
revision  of  the  bUl  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
which  would  adequately  take  Into  account 
the  information  and  recommendations  pro- 
vided In  the  various  beanngs. 

On  May  2.  1974,  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  met  and 
ordered  H.R.  ii884.  with  amendments,  fa- 
vorably reported  to  the  Senate.  On  May  2, 
1974.  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  PubUc  WeUare  met  and  unan- 
Unously  ordered  HJl.  U864.  with  amend- 
ments, reported  favorably  to  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Oa  May 
13.  1974,  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  unanimously  ordered  H.R.  11864. 
with  amendments,  favorably  reported  to  the 
Senate.  The  text  of  the  amendments  ordered 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare  Is  Identical  to  that  ordered 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Banking 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce  and  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
did  not  meet  in  executive  session  to  consider 
this  bin.  but  raised  no  objection  to  the 
amendments  recommended  In  this  report 
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port  and  promote  the  widespread  com- 
fnercial  application  of  this  technology. 

The  biU  authorizes  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  in 
cooperation  with  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration,  NASA, 
and  the  National  Science  Foundation! 
NBP,  and  other  appropriate  Federal 
agencies,  to  undertake  a  program  to  dem- 
onstrate the  feasibility  of  solar  heating 
and  cooling  technologies.  In  fiscal  year 
1975,  a  total  of  $10  million  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  this  purpose — $5 
million  for  NASA  and  $5  million  for 
HUD.  In  subsequent  fiscal  years,  through 
1979,  the  bill  authorizes  a  total  of  $40 
million  for  HUD  to  carry  out  the  demon- 
strations. 

The  bill  mandates  that  the  demonstra- 
tion for  solar  heating  technologies,  which 
are  further  developed  than  those  for 
combined  systems,  be  carried  out  as  soon 
as  posslWe,  but  within  a  3  year  period. 
The  development  and  demonstration  of 
combined  solar  heating  and  cooling  sys- 
tems must  be  carried  out  within  5  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  that 
the  results  of  a  carefully  drawn  and  well 
monitored  demonstration  of  solar  tech- 
nology will  reap  great  benefits  for  the 
Nation.  In  December  1972,  a  joint  panel 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration submitted  a  report  assess- 
ing the  potential  of  solar  energy  as  a  na- 
tional energy  resource.  The  panel  con- 
cluded that: 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  among  all  the  pos- 
sible uses  for  solar  energy,  residential  heating 
and  co<41ng  has  the  highest  probabUlty  of 
success.  There  are  the  least  uncertainties 
both  In  the  technology  and  In  the  economics 
of  these  domestic  applications.  There  Is. 
moreover,  a  very  high  beneflt/cost  ratio  In 
that  the  total  fimds  needed  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  viable  enterprise  will  be  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  annual  value  of  fuel 
savings,  or  of  equipment  sales,  or  of  some 
other  measure  of  benefits  to  the  economy. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President  the 
purpose  of  H.R.  11864  is  to  stimulate  in 
the  shortest  possible  time  the  widespread 
commercial  apphcation  of  technology  for 
the  solar  heating  and  cooling  of  build- 
ings. The  underlying  assumption  of  the 
bill— which  was  supported  overwhelm- 
ingly In  committee  hearings— la  that  the 
technology  for  using  solar  energy  to  heat 
and  cool  buildings  Is  basically  well  devel- 
oped and  that  the  "next  logical  step"  to- 
ward commercial  application  Is  a  Gov- 
ernment-sponsored demonstration  of 
this  technology.  Once  the  feasibility  of 
this  technology  is  established,  It  Is  antic- 
ipated that  pubUc  acceptance  will  be  en- 
hanced and  that  the  financial,  business 
and  homebullding  communities  will  sun- 


In  addition,  Mr.  President,  the  appli- 
cation of  solar  heating  and  cooling  tech- 
nologies can  help  considerably  in  our  ef- 
fort to  meet  our  energy  requirements. 
The  National  Science  Foundation  es- 
timated before  committee  hearings  on 
H.R.  11864  that  as  we  move  into  the  next 
century  some  25  to  50  percent  of  our 
total  energy  requirements  for  the  heat- 
ing and  cooling  of  buildings  could  be 
satisfied  through  the  application  of  solar 
technologies. 

Utilizing  the  energy  of  the  Sun  is  not 
a  new  idea,  but  its  full  and  merited  de- 
velopment has  beea  inhibited  by  the 
availability  of  cheap  smd  abundant  fuels 
to  power  conventional  heating  and  cool- 
ing systems.  Escalating  prices  and  in- 
creasing scarcity  of  these  fuels,  however, 
have  renewed  serious  interest  in  the  de- 
velopment of  solar  technologies. 

Prom  almost  any  point  of  view,  solar 
energy  Is  beneficial.  It  is  clean,  environ- 
mentally-safe, secure  and  virtually  in- 
exhaustible. We  do  not  have  to  drill  for 
it  or  mine  It.  It  cannot  be  embargoed. 
All  we  have  to  do  Is  tap  the  energy  which 
is  already  present,  striking  the  surface 
of  the  Earth  at  an  aimual  rate  of  17 
thermal   watts   per   square   foot.    This 
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translates   Into   an   average   dally— 24 

hour supply  of  410  thermal  watt-hours 

per  square  foot,  approximately  twice  the 
amoimt  needed  to  heat  and  cool  an  aver- 
age house. 

H.R.  11864,  as  amended  by  the  Com- 
mittees on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  and  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, will  take  the  technologlcid  know- 
how  we  have  already  developed  to  tap 
this  constant  source  of  energy,  improve 
it,  and  apply  it  to  residential  dwellings 
and  commercial  buildings  so  that  we  can 
obtain  the  long-term  operational  ex- 
perience necessary  to  stimulate  and  pro- 
mote widespread  commercial  applica- 
tion of  solar  heating  and  cooling  tech- 
nologies. I  urge  the  Senate  to  pass  this 
important  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  relevant  portions  of  the 
report  (93-847)  describing  the  bill  as 
amended  and  providing  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
ni.  Description  op  the  Bill  as  Reported 
H.R.  11864,  as  reported  by  the  Committees 
Is  designed  to  provide  for  the  further  devel- 
opment and  testing  and  tbe  actual  operating 
experience  necessary  for  large  scale  commer- 
cial use  and  public  acceptance  of  solar  sys- 
tems In  heating  and  cooling  residential  and 
commercial    buildings.    The    utilization    of 
solar  energy  for  these  purposes  would  pro- 
vide one  method  of  reducing  the  demands 
on  other  types  of  energy  for  the  nation's 
heating  and  cooling  needs.  However,  the  pro- 
duction of  reliable,  durable  and  economic 
systems    capable    of    eventual    widespread 
adoption  caUs  fdr  sound  technological  devel- 
opment and  for  testing  of  the  performance 
of  the  systems  themselves  under  carefully 
controlled  conditions,   taking   Into  account 
not  only  the  technological  factors,  but  the 
problems  of  economic  feasibility,  mortgage- 
ability,  and  public  confidence.  These  factors 
are  sufficiently  complex  to  warrant  the  Gov- 
ernment's playing  a  vital  role  In  coordinating 
and  encouraging  the  efforts  In  this  regard  of 
both  the  public  and  private  sector.  To  this 
end.  HJl.  11864  would  delineate  the  respon- 
sibilities of  Federal  agencies  In  developing, 
testing  and  providing  the  necessary  opera- 
ting experience  for  expediting  the  practical 
application  and  tise  of  solar  energy  in  heat- 
ing and  cooling  various  classes  of  buildings, 
while  at  the  same  time  providing  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  direct  Involvement  of  manu- 
facturers, architects,  developers  and  others 
In  the  process.  In  the  private  sector,  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  small  firms  have  developed 
economically    feasible    and    technologically 
promising  solar  heating  and  cooling  systems 
and  components,  and  the  Committees  expect 
that  these  and  other  small  business  wUl  be 
given  full  opportunity  to  participate  In  tbe 
programs  authorized  under  tbe  bill. 

STATBICEMT   OF   POLICT 

The  reported  blU  declares  that  It  Is  the 
policy  of  tbe  United  States  to  accomplish 
the  demonstration  of  the  practical  use  of 
solar  heating  technology  within  three  years. 
and  to  accomplish  the  development  and 
demonstration  of  the  practical  use  of  com- 
bined solar  beating  and  cooling  technology 
within  a  five-year  perldd.  The  committees  ex- 
pect that  these  demonstrations  will  be  com- 
pleted as  soon  as  possible. 


aCCNCT  RXaPONSIBIUTT  AND  COOIDINaTIOIT 

NASA'  and  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  would  be 
directed  to  carry  out  a  program  to  develop 
and  demonstrate  prototype  solar  heating  and 
combined  solar  heating  and  cooling  systems. 
HUD  would  be  directed  to  prescribe  dwelling 
and  system  performance  criteria,  monitor  and 
evaluate  systems  i>erformance  In  all  resi- 
dential dwellings,  gather  and  disseminate 
information,  and  establish  criteria  regarding 
physical  location  and  other  factors  In  con- 
nection with  the  demonstrations,  and  would 
also  have  the  authority  to  conduct  demon- 
strations of  systems  and  dweUlngs  meeting 
HUD'S  performance  criteria.  The  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  will  work  with  HUD 
In  the  development  of  performance  criteria. 
NASA  would  be  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  additional  system  development  and 
hardware  prociirement,  and  would  have  pri- 
mary responsibility.  In  cooperation  with  the 
General  Services  Administration  and  other 
agencies,  for  developing  and  demonstrating 
the  use  of  solar  systems  in  commercial  build- 
ings. The  Department  of  Defense  (DOD) 
would  be  authorized  to  InstaU  the  systems 
prociured  by  NASA  in  military  residential 
dwellings.  The  NSF  would  continue  ite  pres- 
ent role  of  conducting  basic  and  applied 
research  on  solar  energy  and  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  additional  research  regarding 
the  systems,  and  for  apprising  HUD  on  a 
continuing  basts  of  the  research  results  in 
order  to  Insure  that  Improvements  In  the 
systems  that  may  result  from  continuing 
research  wlU  be  Incorporated  Into  the  devel- 
opment and  demonstration  activities. 

DEVELOPMENT    Or    RESmENTIAL    SOLAS    HEATINC 

SYSTEMS 

HUD  would  be  directed  to  prescribe  and 
publish  performance  criteria  for  solar  heat- 
ing components  and  systems  for  use  In  resi- 
dential dwellings  and  for  the  dwellings  In 
which  the  equipment  Is  to  be  InstaUed. 
These  criteria  are  to  be  published  within 
nine  months  of  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 
They  would  be  developed  in  consultation 
with  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  the 
NSF  and  NASA,  and  with  the  uUllzaUon  of 
the  available  expertise  of  scientific,  techni- 
cal aM^professlonal  societies  and  Industry 
reprepntativea.  After  publication  of  the  crl- 
Xibrm,  HUD  would  be  authorized  to  select 
oorthe  basis  of  open  comi>etltlons,  (a)  a 
inimber  of  readily  available  solar  heating 
components  and  systems,  (b)  design  concepts 
for  various  types  of  residential  dwellings  and 
(c)  designs  for  dweUlngs  which  include  solar 
heating  devices.  The  systems  and  dweUlngs 
would  be  required  to  meet  HUD's  perform- 
ance criteria.  HUD  would  be  further  author- 
ized to  award  contracts  for  designs  for  spe- 
cific residential  dwellings  Integrating  the  sys- 
tems and  the  dweUlng  concepts  and  for  the 
actual  demonstration  of  the  use  of  solar 
heating  systems  In  prototype  demonstration 
dweUlngs.  These  demonstrations  could  in- 
volve both  the  construction  of  new  dweUlngs 
and  the  installation  of  solar  heating  systems 
in  existing  dwellings. 

.  HUD  could  utUlze  commerclaUy  available 
systems  as  weU  as  systems  procured  by 
NASA,  and  should  make  vise  of  the  results 
at  research  imdertaken  by  the  NSF. 

A  wide  variety  of  types  of  dwelling  units 
could  be  utilized  In  the  demonstration,  in- 
cluding single  or  multi-family  dweUlngs, 
mobile  homes  and  pubUcly  assisted  bousing. 


>  The  functions  vested  In  NASA  under  this 
bfll  may  be  transferred  to  a  new  permi^ent 
organization  having  Jurisdiction  over  energy 
and  development,  such  as  the  proposed  Efn- 
ergy  Research  Development  Administration, 
should  such  an  agency  be  established  by  law. 


It  Is  expected  that  HUD  wUl  conduct  tbe 
demonstrations  In  such  a  manner  as  to  en- 
able residents  of  publicly-assisted  and  In 
particular  low-rent  housing  ultimately  to 
benefit  from  whatever  cost  savings  and  other 
advantages  may  be  derived  from  the  use  of 
the  systems  being  developed  and  tested. 
Whatever  type  of  dwelling  Is  utilized,  owner- 
ship of  any  dwellings  constructed  or  solar 
devices  Installed  in  connection  with  the  HUD 
demonstrations,  would  be  conveyed  to  the 
purchasers  (or  in  the  case  of  installation 
alone — the  owner)  In  whatever  manner  and 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  ss  HUD 
may  prescribe.  HUD  would  have  the  discre- 
tion to  utilize  Its  mortgage  insurance  pro- 
grams. Including  those  relating  to  experi- 
mental bousing.  However,  It  Is  likely  that  it 
win  be  necessary  for  HUD  to  underwTlte  the 
Increased  cost  of  construction  of  dweUlngs 
as  well  as  the  cost  of  the  solar  equipment  it- 
self. The  purchaser,  or  the  recipient  of  the 
installed  system,  would  be  required  to  agree 
to  observe,  monitor,  and  report  on  the  per- 
formance of  the  sjrstem  for  a  five  year  period, 
or  to  p>ermlt  HUD  to  perform  the  monitor- 
ing of  the  system. 

NASA,  In  turn,  would  be  directed  to  carry 
out  the  development  of  solar  heating  systems 
which  meet  HUD  performance  criteria  and 
are  compatible  with  the  design  cockcepts 
selected  by  HUD.  This  would  include  the  re- 
sponsibility for  contracting  or  making  grants 
for  the  development  of  a  reasonable  number 
of  solar  heating  components  and  systems, 
and  contracting  with  a  number  of  persons 
and  firms  for  their  pi*ocurement.  NASA's  un- 
dertakings In  this  regard  would  be  subject 
to  program  guidelines  established  by  HUD 
as  well  as  to  the  applicable  provisions  of 
Title  n  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958. 

The  Department  of  Defense  would  be  au- 
thorized to  contract  for  the  construction  or, 
if  appropriate,  retrofitting  of  military  resi- 
dential dwelUngs  to  be  equipped  with  tbe 
solar  heating  components  and  systems  pro- 
cured by  NASA. 

All  of  the  prototype  demonstrations  would 
be  subject  to  priorities  established  by  HUD 
relating  to  the  location  of  the  demonstration 
sites  so  as  to  ensure  testing  of  the  systems 
and  the  dwellings  themselves  under  varied 
geographic,  climatic  and  physical  conditions. 
The  prototype  demonstrations  will  also  be 
subject  to  HUD  priorities  relating  to  tbe 
projected  costs  of  commercial  production  and 
maintenance.  In  addition,  any  construction 
or  modernization  of  multi-family  residential 
dwellings  wovjld  be  subject  to  existing  statu- 
tory provisions  (Public  Law  90-480)  relatmg 
to  the  eUmlnatlon  of  architectural  barriers, 
which  affect  tbe  access  by  physically-handi- 
capped persons. 

HUD,  In  coordination  with  the  other  in- 
volved agencies,  would  have  the  general  re- 
si>onslblllty  for  monitoring  and  evaluating 
the  performance  of  all  prototype  residential 
solar  beating  systems. 

HUD  woiild  also  be  required  to  report  to 
Congress  on  the  progress  of  the  demonstra- 
tions, and  to  maintain  a  continuing  liaison 
with  the  buUdlng  Industry  and  related  indus- 
tries and  Interests,  and  with  the  scientific  and 
technical  communities  to  assure  that  the  full 
benefits  <A  the  demonstration  programs  will 
be  realized  by  the  nation  on  a  continuing 
basis. 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  DEMONSTRATION  OF  FSOTO- 
TTPES  OF  COMBINED  SOLAR  HEATINC  .\ND  COOL- 
INO  STSTXMS  TO  BE  trSED  IN  RESmENTlAL 
DWIXLINOS 

The  conduct  of  this  program  Is  virtually 
the  same  as  that  described  skbove  for  the  solar 
heating  systems,  except  that  It  authorizes 
NASA  to  undertake  a  development  and  test- 
ing program  designed  to  provide  tbe  addl- 
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UonAl  technological  rwources  necesaaij  for 
tb«  further  development,  demoostration,  and 
commercial  application  of  combined  heating 
and  cooUng  systema.  This  development  pro- 
gram, and  the  additional  time  required  for 
its  Implementation,  la  necessary  because  the 
technology  for  combined  solar  heating  and 
cooling  s^tems  ts  not  as  well  developed  as 
that  for  aolar  heating  syBtems. 
vzvzijontxtrT  ams  DEMOxersATioif  or  solab 

RXATTXO  AMD  COOUMO  STBTUCS  rOK  COIUCZJI- 
CIAL     *tnLi>IKCS 

NASA  wo\ild  be  directed.  In  consultation 
with  the  General  Semcee  Administration, 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  HUD,  to 
make  arrangemente  with  appropriate  Federal 
agencies  to  carry  out  development  and  dem- 
onstration activities  in  connection  with  solar 
heating  and  cooUng  systems  for  a  wide  range 
of  non-reeldenUal  buildings,  such  as  schools, 
offices,  industrial  and  agrlcultiiral  structures. 
These  activities  would  be  conducted  concur- 
rently with— and.  It  Is  anttdpated,  patterned 
after — the  activities  undertaken  In  connec- 
tion with  the  demonstrations  for  residential 
buildings,  and  woiild  be  subject  to  the  same 
provisions  regarding  HUD  priorities  and  ar- 
chitectural barriers.  The  necessary  systems 
development  and  hardware  prociirement 
would  be  subject  to  the  same  provisions  re- 
garding HUD  priorities  and  archltectxiral  bar- 
nera.  The  necessary  systems  development  and 
hardware  procurement  would  be  conducted 
by  NASA. 

LAaCZ-SCAUi  DKlIONSTaATION  OP  SOLAS  HZATIItC 
AND  COOLTNO  ST8TEMS 

As  soon  as  feasible,  HUD  may  carry  out 
large-scale  demonstrations  of  solar  heating 
and  combined  solar  heating  and  cooling  83^8- 
tems.  If  It  determines  that  these  demonstra- 
tions are  advisable  to  enhance  the  widespread 
acceptance  of  the  ^olar  systems.  As  a  part 
of  a  large-scale  demon^^atlon,  the  Secretary 
would  have  the  authcrlt^no  establish  pro- 
cedures for  selecting  from  among  private 
applicants  persons  with  whom  to  contract 
for  the  installation  of  solar  components  "•"'< 
systems  in  new  or  existing  residential  dwell- 
ings, and  to  subsidize  part  of  the  cost  of 
purchasing  and  installing  the  systems.  Both 
the  systems  and  the  dwellings  In  these  cases 
would  be  required  to  meet  the  performance 
criteria  prescribed  by  HUD  and  to  provide 
the  basis  for  demonstrations  of  a  variety  of 
systems  under  varied  conditions.  Any  instal- 
lation wovild  be  subject  to  agreement  regard- 
ing monitoring  and  reporting  on  the  per- 
formance of  the  Installed  system. 

DISSUCINATIOIT    or  XNTOKICATXON — inroaMA- 
nON  DATA  BAVX 

In  order  to  promote  continuing  public 
benefit  and  the  early  widespread  practical 
use  of  solajenergy  for  heating  and  cooUng 
buUdlngs.  BTOD  woxUd  be  required  to  under- 
take a  program  to  assiire  full  dissemination 
of  all  relevant  information  produced  under 
the  demonstrations  and  related  activities, 
and  to  report  annually  to  the  President  and 
Congress.  HUD.  in  cooperation  with  NASA. 
the  N8P  and  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
would  be  charged  with  establishing  and  op- 
erating a  Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  Infor- 
mation Data  Bank  to  provide  retrieval  w«<i 
dissemination  services  for  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors  regarding  comprehensive 
solar  heating  and  cooling  informatton. 

STUDIES  AKD  ncVESTICATIOHS  RESXAXCH 

HUD  would  be  required  to  study  the  neces- 
sity and  possible  methods  of  modifying  ex- 
isting buUdlng  codes  and  related  laws  and 
practices  to  facUltate  the  practical  use  of 
solar  heating  and  cooling  technology,  and 
shall  carry  out  a  study  of  additional  Incen- 
tives which  might  accelerate  its  commercial 
application. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  would  be 
required  to  conduct  a  research  program  re- 
lating to  Improvement  of  solar  heating  sys- 
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terns  and  development  and  commercial  appli- 
cation of  the  combined  solar  heating  and 
cooling  systems,  and  to  advise  HUD  In  this 
regard  on  a  continuing  basis. 

The  oomnilttees  wish  to  emphaalae  that 
nothing  in  this  legislation  la  Intended  to  de- 
tract from  or  erode  the  basic  and  applied  re- 
search program  on  solar  energy  now  being 
carried  out  by  the  NSF.  The  MSF,  through  its 
Research  Applied  to  NaUonal  Needs  (RANK) 
program  has  compiled  an  outatandlrg  record 
In  solar  energy  research.  Very  baste  research 
on  aolar  energy  was  begun  by  N8P  in  I960. 
Based  on  this  research  eff<Mt,  the  potential 
for  the  practical  appllcati(»i  of  solar  energy 
was  realized  in  1B71  and  NSF  greaUy  ac- 
celerated Its  program  at  that  time.  It  Is  en- 
visioned that  the  program  authorized  by  'B.B.. 
11864  wiU  pick  up  where  NSF  research  leaves 
off;  In  a  word,  to  demonstrate  systems  and 
technologies  brought  to  the  "proof-of-con- 
cept"  stage  by  the  NSF. 

TBANsrzR  or  ruNCTioNs 
All  functions  vested  In  NASA  by  this  Act, 
and  funds  appropriated  to  NASA  pursuant 
to  the  Act,  may  be  transferred  to  any  new 
permanent  government  organization  having 
Jurisdiction  over  the  federal  government's 
energy  research  and  development  activities 
such  as  the  proposed  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration,  should  such 
an  agency  be  established  by  law. 

AUTHOUZATION    OT    APPBOPBIATION'S 

$5  million  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  NASA,  and  $5  million  Is  authorized 
to  be  ai^roprlated  to  HUD  to  Initiate  this 
program  In  Fiscal  1976.  Additional  funds  in 
the  amount  of  $lo  million  are  authorized 
to  be  approprUted  to  HUD  for  each  of  the 
Fiscal  Years  1976.  1977,  1978,  and  1979  as 
may  be  required  to  carry  out  Its  functions 
under  this  bUl  and  to  reimburse  DOD  and  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  for  expenses 
Incinred  by  them  In  carrying  out  their  func- 
tions. It  Is  further  provided  that  any  funds 
that  are  authorized,  but  not  appropriated 
In  any  fiscal  year  may  be  appropriated  In 
subsequent  fiscal  years  through  FY  1980. 

V.    S«CTION-BT-SECnOW    Amaltsis 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  would  provide 
that  the  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Solar  Heat- 
ing and  Cooling  Demonstration  Act  of  1974". 


njnuMos  Airo  fouct 
8«c.   2(a)— Would   declare   that   Congress 
finds  that  the  c\irrent   Imbalance   between 
supply  and  demand  for  fuels  and  energy  Is 
likely  to  perslat  for  some  time;  that  the  early 
demonstration   of   the   feasibility   of   using 
solar  energy  for  the  heating  and  cooling  of 
buUdlngs  could  help  to  relieve  the  demand 
upon  present  fuel  and  energy  supplies;  that 
the  technologies  for  solar  heating  are  close 
to  the  point  of  commercial  application  in 
the  United  States;  that  technologies  for  the 
combined  solar  heating  and  cooling  still  re- 
quire research  and  development,  but  no  In- 
soluble obstacle  Is  foreseen  In  achieving  the 
commercial  use  of  such  technologies;   that 
the  early  development  of  these  technologies 
can   make   a   valuable  contribution   to  our 
balance   of    trade;    that   the   utilization   of 
solar  energy  In  lieu  of  conventional  methods 
for   the  beating   and   cooling   of  buildings 
would  have  a  significantly  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  environment:  that  the  utilization 
of  these  technologies  would  help  to  eliminate 
the  dependence  of  the  United  States  upon 
foreign  ener^  soxirces  and  promote  the  na- 
tional defense;    that  the  widespread  intro- 
duction  of    low-cost   solar   energy    will    be 
beneficial  to  consumers  Ld  a  period  ot  rising 
fuel  costs;  that  evaliiatlon  of  these  technolo- 
gies can  be  expedited  by  the  testing  of  proto- 
types under  carefully  controlled  conditions; 
that  early  commercial  application  of  these 
technologies  can  be  expedited  by  early  com- 
mercial demonstration  imder  practical  con- 
ditions;   that  Innovation  and  creatlrlty  in 


tiM  development  of  solar  hit*l"g  and  com- 
bined solar  heating  and  oooUng  componenu 
and  syatMUs  can  be  fostered  through  the 
encouragement  of  direct  contact  between  the 
mannfactniWB  o*  tbe  systems  and  the 
architects,  englnem.  developers,  contractors, 
and  other  penont  Intareeted  In  Installing 
such  systems  In  buildings. 

(b)  Woold  further  provide  that  It  Is  the 
policy  of  the  United  SUtee  and  the  purpose 
of  this  Juat  to  proTlde  a  demonstration  of 
solar  h—nnc  technology  within  three  years 
and  a  demonstration  of  combined  solar 
heating  and  cooling  technology  within  five 
years. 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  3 — Would  define  "solar  heating"  to 
mean  the  use  of  solar  energy  to  meet  such 
portlOD  of  the  total  heating  needs  of  a 
building  (Including  hot  water),  or  such 
portion  of  the  needs  of  a  building  for  hot 
water  (where  its  remaining  heating  needs 
are  met  by  other  methods),  as  may 
be  required  under  performance  criteria  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  acting 
in  consultation  with  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  the  Director  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  and  the  Administrator  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. The  term  "combined  solar  heating 
and' cooling"  means  the  use  of  solar  energy 
to  provide  both  such  p<Mi:lon  of  the  total 
heating  needs  of  a  building  (including  hot 
water)  and  such  portion  of  the  total  cooling 
needs  of  a  building,  or  such  portion  of  the 
needs  of  a  building  for  hot  water  (where  its 
remaining  heating  needs  are  met  by  other 
methods)  and  such  portion  of  the  total  cool- 
ing needs  of  a  building,  as  may  be  required 
vmder  performance  criteria  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  acting  in  consultation 
with  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  the 
Director  of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  and  such 
term  Includes  cooling  by  means  of  nocturnal 
heat  radiation,  by  evaporation,  or  by  other 
methods  of  meeting  peakload  energy  require- 
ments at  nonpeaUoad  times. 

The  term  "residential  dwellings"  Includes 
previously  occupied  and  new  single-family 
and  multi-family  dwellings,  mobile  homes, 
and  publicly  assisted  housing  owned  by  a  pri- 
vate ^>onsor  or  a  State  or  local  housing  au- 
thority. The  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration.  The  term  "Secre- 
tary" means  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  The 
term  "Director"  means  the  Director  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 

DETXLOPMZNT  AWD  DEMONSTaATION  Or  P«OTO- 
TTPK  SOLAS  HXATTKO  STSTXIfB  TO  BE  tJSED  IN 
BXSISKNTIAL  DWELLINGS 

Sec.  4  (a) — Would  require  that  the  Admin- 
istrator and  the  Secretary  promptly  initiate 
and  carry  out  a  program  for  the  development 
and  demonstration  of  prototype  solar  heating 
components  and  systems  for  use  In  residen- 
tial dwellings 

(b)  Would  provide  that  within  nine  months 
of  enactment,  the  Secretary,  in  constiltatlon 
with  the  Director,  the  Administrator,  and  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  shall  deter- 
mine, prescribe,  and  publizh  performance 
criteria  for  the  solar  heating  components  and 
systems,  performance  criteria  for  the  dwell- 
ings themselves,  and  procedures  for  the  test- 
ing and  certification  of  the  systems  and  com- 
ponents. 

(c)  Would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  se- 
lect on  the  basis  oX.  open  competitions  a  num- 
ber of  solar  heating  components  and  systems 
meeting  the  performance  criteria,  a  number 
of  design  concepts  for  dwellings  which  dem- 
onstrate adaptability  to  the  Installation 
ot  solar  heating  components  and  syitems,  and 
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a  number  of  designs  for  dwellings  which  in- 
clude solar  heating  devices. 

This  section  further  provides  that  the 
Admlnlsrtrator  Is  required  to  enter  Into  con- 
tracts and  grants  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  solar  heating  components  and  sys- 
tems and  to  arrange  for  the  prociirament  of 
solar  beating  components  and  systems  meet- 
ing the  performance  criteria  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary. 

(d )  Would  provide  that  the  Secretary  la  au- 
thorized to  award  contracts  for  the  design 
integration  between  the  solar  heating  sys- 
tems and  the  dwelling  concepts,  and  for  the 
construction  of  prototype  demonstration 
dwellings  and,  when  appropriate,  for  the 
Installation  of  solar  heating  systems  In  exist- 
ing dwellings.  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  require  the  pxtrchasers  of  such  demonstra- 
tion dwellings  to  monitor  and  observe  the 
performance  and  operation  of  the  system 
for  a  period  of  five  years  and  to  make  regtUar 
reports  thereon  to  the  Secretary. 

(e)  Would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  award  contracts  for  the  oonstruotton 

and.  If  appropriate,  retrofitting  of  military 
residential  dwellings  to  be  equipped  with 
solar  heating  systems  procured  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

oEVEUinairr  am  demonstration  or  pboto- 
TTPa  or  coMBXNXD  solas  hkatino  and  cool- 

INO    STBTEMB    to     be     trSED     IN     KESXDENTIAI. 
OWZLLINOS 

Sec.  5  (a) — Would  require  that  the  Admin- 
istrator and  the  Secretary  promptly  Initiate 
and  carry  out  a  program  for  the  development 
and  demonstration  of  prototype  solar  heat- 
ing and  cooling  components  and  systems  for 
use  In  residential  dwellings. 

(b)  Would  provide  that  within  nine 
montlis  of  enactment,  the  Secretary,  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Director,  the  Administra- 
tor, and  tba  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
shall  determine,  prescribe,  and  publish  per- 
formance criteria  for  the  solar  heating  and 
cooling  conponents  and  systems,  perform- 
ance criteria  for  the  dwellings  themselves, 
and  procedures  for  the  testing  and  oartlflea- 
tlon  of  the  systems  and  components. 

(c)  Would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  se- 
lect on  the  basis  of  open  competitions  a 
number  of  acdar  heating  and  cooling  compo- 
nents and  systems  meeting  the  performance 
criteria,  a  number  of  design  concepts  for 
dwellings  which  demonstrate  adaptability  to 
the  Installation  of  solar  heating  and  cooling 
components  and  systems,  and  a  n\imber  of 
designs  for  dwellings  which  Include  Bolar 
heating  and  cooling  devices. 

This  section  further  provides  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator Is  required  to  enter  Into  con- 
tracts and  grants  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  solar  heating  and  cooling  compo- 
nents and  systems  and  to  arrange  tat  the 
procurement  of  solar  heating  and  cooling 
components  and  systems  meeting  the  per- 
formance criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

(d)  Would  provide  that  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  award  contracts  for  the  design 
Integration  between  the  solar  heating  and 
cooling  systems  and  the  dwelling  concepts, 
and  for  the  construction  of  prototype  dem- 
onstration dwellings  and,  when  appropriate, 
for  the  Installation  of  solar  beating  and  cool- 
ing systems  in  existing  dwellings.  The  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  to  require  the  purchasers 
of  such  demonstration  dwellings  to  monitor 
and  observe  the  performance  and  operation 
of  the  system  for  a  period  of  five  yean  and 
to  make  regular  reports  thereon  to  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(e)  Would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  award  contracts  for  the  construc- 
tion and.  If  appropriate,  retrofitting  of  mili- 
tary residential  dwellings  to  be  equipped 
with  solar  heating  and  cooling  systems  pro- 
cured by  the  Administrator. 


DEVELOPMENT  AND  DBMONSTBATION  OF  80LAB 
HEATING  AND  COOLING  BTBTBMS  FOB  COM- 
MBBCIAL    BtnLDINCS 

Sec.  6 — Would  require  the  Administrates, 
in  consultation  with  the  Secretary,  the  Di- 
rector, the  General  Services  Administration, 
and  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  and 
concurrently  with  the  conduct  of  the  pro- 
grams under  Sections  4  and  6,  to  develop 
and  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  using  soOar 
heating  and  cooling  systems  in  commercial 
buildings.'  Commercial  buUdlngs  would  in- 
clude, among  other  things,  office  buUdlngs, 
factories,  agricultural  structures,  public 
buildings  Including  schools  and  colleges,  and 
other    commerelal    or   Industrial    buildings. 

LABCB-SCALE  DEMONSTKATTON  Or  SOLAX  HEAT- 
ING AND  COMBINXD  SOLAB  HXATINO  AND 
OOOLINO   STSTKM8 

Sec.  7(a) — ^Would  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  undertake  large-scale  demonstrations  of 
the  utilization  of  solar  heating  systems  and 
of  combined  solar  heating  and  cooling  sys- 
tems if  he  determines  that  such  demon- 
strations are  advisable  to  expedite  wide- 
spread acceptance  of  the  utilization  of  such 
systems. 

(b)  Would  authorize  the  Secretary,  as  part 
of  any  large -scale  demonstration,  to  estab- 
lish procedures  whereby  Individuals  wishing 
to  Install  solar  heating  and  cooling  compo- 
nents and  systems  In  a  new  or  existing  dw^- 
ing  might  apply  for  Federal  aaslstanoe  for 
the  purchase  and  installation  of  such  sys- 
tem. Ab  one  method  of  providing  such  as- 
sistance, the  section  further  provides  that 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  provide  up 
to  75  percent  of  the  purchase  and  installa- 
tion costs  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  might  reqtilre. 

aOLAB  HXATINO  AND  COOLING  RESKAKCH 

Sec.  8  (a) — Would  require  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  conduct  a  research 
program  relevant  to  the  Improvement  of  solar 
heating  technology  and  the  development  and 
commercial  appli''atlon  of  solar  heating  and 
cooling  technology  in  support  of  the  demon- 
stration program. 

(b)  Would  require  the  Director  to  keep 
the  Secretary  apprised  of  the  results  of  such 
research  to  assure  that  Improvements  are 
Incorporated  Into  the  demonstration  pro- 
grams established  by  this  Act. 

COOKOINATION,    MONTTOXINO,    AND    LIAISON 

Sec.  9(a) — Would  require  the  Secretary, 
In  coordination  with  other  agencies,  to— 

(1)  monitor  the  performance  and  opera- 
tion of  solar  heating  and  combined  solar 
heating  and  cooling  systems  Installed  in 
residential  dwellings; 

(a )  collect  and  evaluate  data  and  Informa- 
tion on  the  perfonrance  and  operation  of 
solar  heating  and  combined  solar  heating 
and  cooling  systems  Installed  In  residential 
dwellings:  and 

(3)  from  time  to  time,  carry  out  studies 
and  Investigations  and  take  other  actions 
(Including  submission  of  special  reports  to 
Congress)  to  assure  that  the  programs  effec- 
tively carry  out  the  poUcy  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Would  require  the  Secretary  to  main- 
tain continuing  liaison  with  the  building 
Industry  and  related  Industries  and  Interests, 
and  with  the  scientific  and  technical  com- 
munity to  assure  that  the  projected  benefits 
of  such  programs  continue  to  be  realized. 

DiaSKMINATION  or  INTORMATTON  AND  OTRXB 
ACTIONS  TO  raOMOTZ  PRACTICAL  USE  Or  SOLAR 
HEATING  AND  COOLING  TBCHNOLOGICS 

Sec.  10(a) — Would  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary, In  coordination  with  other  Federal 
agencies,  establish  a  program  for  the  dis- 
semination of  Information  and  other  actions 
designed  to  promote  the  practical  use  of  solar 
heating  and  cooling  technology. 


(b)  This  section  fvirther  provides  that  the 
Secretary  is  to  study  the  effect  of  building 
codes,  zoning  ordinances,  ta::  regulations 
and  other  statutes  and  practloes  upon  the 
practical  use  of  solar  energy  for  the  heating 
and  cooling  of  buildings;  determine  the  ex- 
tent to  which  such  statutes  and  practices 
should  be  changed  to  facilitate  the  use  of 
solar  energy;  determine  the  necessity  of  a 
program  of  incentives  to  accelerate  the  com- 
mercial application  of  solar  energy  tech- 
nology; and  consult  with  othm-  government 
agencies,  Inductry  representatives,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  scientific  and  technical  com- 
munity In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  section. 

(c)  Would  require  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  a  Solar  Heat- 
ing and  Cooling  Information  Data  Bank  for 
the  collecting,  reviewing,  processing,  and  dis- 
seminating of  information  about  solar  heat- 
ing and  cooling.  The  Information  and  data  to 
be  compiled  shall  Include  technical  and  engi- 
neering data  relating  to  solar  energy,  and  the 
bank  shall  provide  retrieval  and  dissemina- 
tion services  for  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments,  universities  and  colleges  and 
other  non-profit  organizations,  and  private 
firms  in  certain  Instances. 

(d)  Would  reqiilre  that  each  Federal 
agency  having  functions  und^  this  Act  shall 
Include  In  Its  annual  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  a  full  description  of 
Its  activities  under  this  Act,  along  with  Its 
recommendations  for  Improvements  In  the 
program. 

XNCOt7RA(»MCNT     AND     PROTECTION     OT     SMALL 
BTTSZKXSS 

Sec.  11 — Would  require  that  all  Federal 
agencies  take  steps  to  assure  that  small  busi- 
ness concerns  have  a  realistic  and  adequate 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  programs 
authorized  by  this  Act. 

PRioarnxs 

Sec.  12 — Would  require  that  priorities  with 
respect  to  locating  demonstrations  In  dif- 
ferent geographic  areas  and  In  both  mral 
and  urban  areas  and  under  varloxis  climatic 
conditions  be  considered  in  the  design  and 
Implementation  of  the  demonstration  pro- 
gram. Additionally,  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  those  projects  for  which  funds  taaT* 
been  appropriated  by  any  State  or  local  gOT« 
ernmeot  for  the  purpose  of  whartng  coats  with 
the  Federal  government. 

TXANsnoi  or  ruNcnoNS 

Sec.  13 — ^Would  provide  that  within  00 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  the  law  cre- 
ating the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration,  all  functions  vested  In  the 
NASA  by  this  Act  could  be  transferred  to  the 
ERDA  or  any  other  agency  created  to  have 
Jurisdiction  over  the  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment functions  of  the  United  States. 

CSX  or  PUBUCLT  ASUSIXD  HOVSINC 

Sec.  14 — Would  allow  the  Secretary  to 
make  appropriate  use  of  publicly  assisted 
housing  and  particularly  low -rent  housing 
assisted  under  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  In  designing,  testing,  and  demm- 
stratlng  the  solar  heating  components  and 
systems  and  the  combined  solar  heating  and 
cooUng  systems  under  this  Act. 

AUTHORIZATION  Or  APPBOPRIATIONS 

Sec.  15  (a) — Would  authorize  a  *5  mlUlon 
appropriation  to  NASA  for  fiscal'  year  1975. 

(b)  Would  authorize  an  appropriation  of 
$5  mlUion  for  HUD  for  fiscal  year  1975.  and 
SIO  miUlon  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1976. 
1977.  1978,  and  1979  In  order  to  carry  out 
the  functions  vested  In  HUD  by  this  Act,  and 
for  transfer  to  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  the 
General  Services  Administration  to  enable 
them  to  carry  out  their  respective  functions 
under  this  Act. 
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Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  Solar  Heating  and  Cooling 
Demonstration  Act  of  1974. 1  wholeheart- 
edly support  the  national  policy  enunci- 
ated by  this  legislation;  namely,  to  ac- 
complish the  demonstration  of  the  prac- 
tical use  of  solar  heating  technology 
within  3  years,  and  the  development  and 
demonstration  of  the  practical  use  of 
combined  solar  heating  and  cooling  tech- 
noloK^''^thln  a  5 -year  period.  I  concur 
in  the  committee's  Judgment  that  these 
objectives  should  be  achieved  as  rapidly 
as  (>ossible. 

As  remrted  by  the  committees  the 
present  legislatlMi  calls  for  the  already 
overdue  development,  testing,  and  the 
actual  demonstration — by  way  of  actual 
operating  experience — of  projects  to  test 
the  large-scale  commercial  use  of  s<)lar 
heating  and  cooling  as  well  as  residen- 
tial applications.  The  use  of  solar  energy 
for  these  purposes  would,  of  course,  do 
much  to  reduce  the  increasing  demands 
on  other  forms  of  energy  to  meet  the  Na- 
tion's heating  and  cooling  requirements. 
The  problem  is,  of  course,  to  bring  about 
the  development  and  production  of  re- 
liable and  durable  solar  heating  and 
cooling  systems  capable  of  eventual 
widespread  adoption.  And  this.  In  turn. 
calls  for  sound  technological  develop- 
ment and  careful  performance  testing 
under  well-monitored  and  well-con- 
troUed  conditions.  Success  in  solar  heat- 
ing and  cooling  will  depend  on  the  tech- 
nological soundness  of  the  solar  systems 
involved  and  will  come  about  only  when 
public  confidence  is  developed  in  the 
technology,  the  economic  feasibility,  the 
mortgagability,  and,  of  course,  the  ready 
avEdlablUty  of  proven  plant  and  hard- 
ware. 

The  factors  Involved  are  sufQclently 
complex — the  energy  shortages  con- 
fronting the  Nation  are  so  compelling — 
that  a  strong  case  exists  for  calling  upon 
the  Government  to  Itself  lead  the  way  in 
order  to  overcome  the  financial  problems 
besetting  effective  research  and  develop- 
ment in  this  area,  ajid  to  encourage  and 
coordinate  efforts  in  both  the  public  and 
the  private  sectors  of  the  economy. 

To  this  end  the  present  bill  would  de- 
lineate the  responsibilities  of  Federal 
agencies  in  developing  and  testing  solar 
technology  and  in  providing  for  the  op- 
erating experience  needed  to  demon- 
strate the  ^ectiveness  of  solar  heating 
and  cooling  systems.  Provision  is  made 
for  the  direct  involvement  of  manufac- 
turers, architects,  developers,  and  others 
in  the  process,  a  feature  of  the  bill  I  want 
to  particularly  applaud.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  in  the  final  analysis  solar 
energy  will  be  harnessed  and  put  to  work 
by  American  free  enterprise,  and  it  is 
certainly  essential  that  the  private  busi- 
nessman and  prdfessional  be  deeply  in- 
volved in  this  program. 

Notable  too  is  the  fact  that  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  small  businesses  have 
already  developed  promising  solar  heat- 
ing and  cooling  systems  and  compo- 
nents. As  chairman  of  the  Senate's  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  small  businessman's 
major  contribution  to  the  welfare  and 
economic  advancement  of  the  Nation. 


They  are  without  question  the  real  back- 
bone of  our  free  enterprise  system.  Solar 
energy  Is  a  challenge  for  them  as  well  as 
a  new  opportunity.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  the  committees  reporting  this  bUl 
expect  tjrnt  America's  small  business  will 
be  given  a  full  opportunity  to  paitici- 
pate  in  the  programs  authorized  by  this 
legislation.  The  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  will  also  expect  fair 
treatanent  of  the  small  business  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  President,  as  long  ago  as  the  86th 
Congress  I  had  the  privilege  of  intro- 
ducing a  bill  calling  for  the  development 
of  low-cost  means  of  utilizing  solar  en- 
ergy. I  was  also  pleased  to  be  a  coqwn- 
sor  of  Senator  Cranston's  bill  S.  2650. 
which  has  been  incorporated  into  the 
present  legislation.  The  bill  now  before 
the  Senate  represents  the  combined  work 
and  Judgments  not  only  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Hotising  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  but  of  the  Interior  and 
Commerce  Committees  as  well.  It  htis 
been  well  designed  to  provide  the  where- 
withal for  a  productive  Government-in- 
dustry partnership  in  hamessli^  the 
energy  of  the  Sun. 

I  commend  the  committees  for  their 
work  and  urge  prompt  approval  of  the 
present  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
statement  is  in  support  of  H.R.  11864.  the 
Solar  Home  Heating  and  Cooling  Dem- 
onstration Act  of  1974.  I  view  this  bill  as 
an  opportunity  for  a  historic  break- 
through for  a  new  era  of  energy  abun- 
dance— in  which  energy  will  be  both  eco- 
nomical and  environmentally  clean. 

This  bill  provides  $50  million  to  demon- 
strate the  economic  feasibility  and  bene- 
fits of  using  solar  energy  to  heat  and 
cool  homes  and  other  buildings.  The  dem- 
onstrations would  be  carried  in  all  re- 
gions of  the  country  and  with  all  kinds  of 
buildings,  to  show  the  public  and  housing 
industry  the  great  benefits  which  can 
accrue  from  using  solar  energy.  This  5- 
year  Federal  demonstration  program 
would  stimulate  the  widespread  utiliza- 
tion of  solar  energy  by  the  building  in- 
dustry throughout  the  Nation. 

The  Solar  Home  Heating  and  Cooling 
Demonstration  Act  establishes  a  coordi- 
nated Federal  program  for  proving  out 
solar  energy  in  heating  and  cooling.  The 
National  Science  Foundation  would  con- 
tinue to  provide  the  necessary  research. 
The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  would  develop  the  needed 
technology.  The  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  would  set  standards  for  its 
use.  And  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  would  manage  and 
evaluate  the  demonstrations  and  coordi- 
nate the  overall  program. 

This  legislation  offers  the  Congress  the 
opportunity  to  take  a  significant  step  to- 
ward freeing  this  Nation  from  its  de- 
pendence on  fossil  fuels,  and  the  severe 
environmental  and  economic  conse- 
quences of  that  dependence.  Over  25  per- 
cent of  the  energy  consumed  in  this 
country  is  used  in  heating  and  cooling 
systems — at  a  cost  of  $18  billion  a  year. 
Our  thermostats  are  turned  down,  fuel 
costs  are  skyrocketing,  and  available  en- 
ergy supplies  are  dwindling.  The  Federal 


Government  has  concentrated  its  efforts 
on  spreading  fuel  shortages  as  evenly  as 
possible,  while  we  are  surroimded  by  an 

abundance  of  energy  beyond  measure 

generated  by  the  Sun  and  waiting  to  be 
harnessed. 

In  40  minutes  the  Sun  beams  to  Earth 
as  much  energy  as  nil  mankind  uses  in  a 
year.  In  1972  the  NSF/NASA  Solar  En- 
ergy Panel  reported  that  there  were  no 
technical  barriers  to  the  wide  application 
of  that  energj'.  Yet  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  housing  Industry  and  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  have  yet  to  realize  any 
significant  benefits  from  this  inexhaus- 
tible and  clean  energy  source. 

The  legislation  We  are  considering  to- 
day establishes  a  demonstration  program 
which  win  provide  us  with  the  Informa- 
tion we  need  to  move  toward  practical 
and  widespread  utilization  of  solar  power. 
It  will  give  Industry  and  the  consumer 
the  demonstration  of  feasibiUty  which  is 
essential  before  we  can  put  solar  systems 
to  work  on  a  wide  scale — at  a  cost  which 
is  competitive  with  other  heating  and 
cooling  systems.  The  $50  million  proposed 
authorization  for  the  5-year  program  is 
extremely  modest,  especially  when  meas- 
ured against  the  ultimate  promise  of 
enormous  fuel  savings — not  to  mention 
the  clean  air  which  would  be  its  welcome 
byproduct. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. I  have  attempted  to  stimulate  the 
fotmdatlon's  commitment  to  a  program 
which  will  make  solar  energy  economi- 
cally competitive  and  environmentally 
acceptable  as  an  alternative  energy 
source. 

My  subcommittee  has  steadily  urged 
NSP  to  increase  its  budget  for  solar  en- 
ergy research  which  stood  at  $1  million 
in  fiscal  year  1971.  In  fiscal  year  1973, 
for  example,  we  established  a  minimum 
of  $20  million  for  the  fotmdatlon's  energy 
research  with  an  emphasis  on  saHax  en- 
ergy. Unfortunately,  the  administration 
saw  fit  to  disregard  that  minimimi  and 
released  only  $14  million  for  energy  re- 
search. In  fiscal  year  1974,  we  authorized 
$40  million  for  energy  research,  again 
with  an  emphasis  on  solar  energj-.  and 
this  time  the  administration  allocated 
$28  million.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  for 
fiscal  year  1975  the  administration  has 
seen  the  light  and  requested  $50  miUion 
for  its  solar  energy  programs. 

Today,  however,  the  Senate  is  consid- 
ering legislation  which  builds  on  the  re- 
search which  has  already  been  done.  It 
is  aimed  at  demonstrating  solar  energy 
systems  that  swe  currently  available — 
and  at  bringing  the  cost  of  those  systems 
within  the  means  of  all  Americans.  It  is 
aimed  at  demonstrating  that  solar  energy 
systems  can  be  used  in  all  areas  of  the 
coimtry — an  aspect  of  the  program  which 
is  particularly  important  to  those  of  us 
in  New  England — who  are  always  the 
first  to  feel  the  pinch  when  fuel  supplies 
are  scarce  and  prices  are  high. 

Solar  energy  is  viable  in  New  England. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first  solar  heated 
house  built  in  this  country  was  built  by 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy and  operated  successfully  in  Cam- 
bridge from  1930  to  1940.  Over  a  period 
of  20  years  this  solar  house,  and  three 
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others,  convincingly  demcmstrated  that 
solar  energy  can  work  In  New  England. 

Important  solar  projects  are  planned 
for  New  England  In  the  near  future.  TTie 
world's  first  ofBce  building  to  be  both 
heated  and  cooled  by  solar  energy  is 
being  built  for  use  by  the  Massachusetts 
Audubon  Society.  In  addition,  imder  a 
contract  awarded  by  the  NSP.  the  Grover 
Cleveland  Junior  High  School  in  South 
Boston  has  just  been  retrofitted  with 
solar  collectors  to  augment  the  school's 
regular  heating  system. 

This  Is  a  program  which  may  lead  to 
significsmt  changes  in  the  living  habits 
and  conditions  of  millions  of  Americans. 
It  is  a  program  which  must  assign  the 
highest;  priority  to  the  development  of 
solar  energy  systems  which  -vill  be  within 
the  means  of  most  of  our  citizens.  The 
systems  develoiJed  must  be  environmen- 
tally sound  and  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  consumer.  They  must  per- 
form reliably  and  efiOciently,  with  mini- 
mal maintenance  costs. 

The  real  need  is  for  good,  inexpensive 
systems  which  will  work  in  houses  that 
wage  earners  can  afford,  and  which  will 
meet  with  broad  public  acceptance.  Every 
effort  must  be  made  not  only  to  bring 
down  the  cost  of  the  hardware,  but  also 
to  bring  down  the  cost  of  the  house  in 
which  that  hardware  is  installed. 

This  bin  'in  its  original  form  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  an  overwhelming  margin  of  253  to  2. 
It  was  unsuiimously  reported  by  the  S«i- 
ate  Space  Committee  with  substantial 
amendments.  The  bill  was  then  referred 
jointly  to  the  Committees  on  CoDunerce. 
Interior,  Banking,  Housing  and  Urbem 
Affairs,  and  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Tlie  four  committees  developed  a  Joint 
approach  to  the  program  which  was  then 
officially  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  and  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

This  version  of  the  bill  which  is  now 
before  the  Senate  is  t)ased  on  the  gen- 
eral amendment  to  the  bill  which  I  and 
Senator  Cranston  developed,  in  coopera- 
tion with  a  number  of  other  Senators 
from  the  five  Senate  committees  involved 
In  considering  this  legislation.  Thus  it 
represents  a  broad  consensus  of  agree- 
ment on  what  constitutes  an  effective 
demonstration  program  for  solar  home 
heating  and  cooling  systems. 

Based  on  the  extensive  hearings  which 
were  held  before  all  of  the  concerned 
committees,  it  Is  clear  that  the  time  is 
ripe  for  the  practical  demonstration  of 
solar  heating  and  cooling.  American 
technology  stands  ready  to  do  the  Job.  It 
only  awaits  the  national  commitment 
which  this  bill  provides. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  pass  this  measure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing excerpts  from  the  Joint  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  and  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Recoro.  And  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  on 
solar  energy  from  the  Boston  Globe  of 
May  17,  1974,  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoko 
following  the  excerpts  from  the  commit- 
tee report. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ExcEKPTS  Feom  Report  on  Solas  Home  Beat- 
ing   AND    COOLZNO    DEMONSTSATION    ACT    OP 

iP74 

n.    NEED    POR    THE    IXCXSLATIQM 

The  piupose  of  tbls  legislation  Is  to  stimu- 
late In  the  shortest  possible  time  the  wide- 
spread cozmnerclal  application  of  technology 
for  the  solar  beating  and  cooling  of  build- 
ings. The  underlylxig  aasiunption  of  the  bUl — 
which  was  supported  overwhelmingly  In 
committee  hearings — Is  that  the  technology 
for  using  tolar  energy  to  beat  and  cool  build- 
ings Is  basically  well  developed  and  that  the 
"next  logical  step"  toward  commercial  appli- 
cation is  a  government-^>onsored  demon- 
stration of  this  technology.  Onoe  the  dem- 
onstration Is  underway  and  the  feasibility 
Is  established,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  pub- 
lic acceptan(ie  of -solar  beating  and  cobliag 
systems  will  be  considerably  enhanced. 

Utilizing  the  energy  of  the  sAn  Is  not  a 
new  idea,  but  Its  ftUl  developmentUias  been 
Inhibited  by  the  av&ilabUlty  of  cheap  and 
abundant  fuels  to  power  conventional  beat- 
ing and  cooling  systems.  Solar  water  heaters 
were  once  popular  in  the  State  of  Florida, 
for  example,  but  the  availability  of  natural 
gas  contributed  to  their  decline.  Few  s<Mar 
water  beaters  remain  in  the  United  StatM 
today  even  though  they  are  commercially 
manufactured  In  Australia,  Israel.  Japan  and 
the  UJ35  Jl. 

The  technology  for  solar  beating  is  also 
well  develc^>ed  and  has  been  applied  success- 
fully to  some  20  experimental  homes  over 
the  past  several  decades.  Long-term  experi- 
ence Is  extremely  limited,  however,  as  only 
one  fuUy  Instrumented  and  evaluated  sys- 
tem has  been  In  continuous  use. 

A  few  experiments  with  solar  cooling  have 
been  conducted  In  the  VS..  Australia  and 
the  USSR  to  study  the  operation  of  absorp- 
tion refrigeration  systems  using  heat  from 
solar  collectors.  These  experiments  have  dem- 
onstrated that  the  concept  Is  quite  prom- 
ising and  that  no  m&Jor  technical  barriers 
are  foreseen.  Other  cooling  methods  are  also 
)x>ssibUltles,  and-  there  are  many  technical 
options  to  be  explored.  The  major  compo- 
nents of  solar  heating,  water  heating,  and 
cooling  can  be  combined  into  one  integrated 
system,  and  although  no  major  experiments 
have  been  conducted,  the  economics  of  com- 
bined systems  are  likely  to  be  much  better 
than  that  of  either  heating  or  cooling  alone. 

In  December,  1972,  a  joint  panel  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  (NSF)  and  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion (NASA)  submitted  a  report  assessing 
the  potentail  of  solar  energy  as  a  national 
energy  resource.  The  panel  concluded  that: 

"Support  is  needed  for  engineering  de- 
velopment and  design  studies,  teeting  and 
improving  well  conceived  systems.  optlml2a- 
tion  studies,  and  production  en^laeerli^, 
followed, finally  by  full  demonstrations  and 
trial  public  use. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  among  all  the 
possible  usee  for  solar  energy,  residential 
heating  and  cooling  has  the  highest  proba- 
bility of  success.  There  are  the  least  un- 
certainties both  in  the  technology  and  the 
economics  of  these  domestic  i^plieatlons. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  vary  high  beneflt/oost 
ratio  In  that  the  total  funds  needed  for  the 
development  of  a  viable  enterprise  will  be 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  itnnnfj  value  of 
fuel  savings,  or  of  equipment  ealee.  or  of 
some  other  measure  of  beneftts  to  the 
economy." 

EJt.  11804,  as  amended,  focuses  primarily 
on  the  demonstration  phase  ot  the  aoenario 
outlined  above  by  the  NSP/NASA  Solar 
Knergy  Panel.  If  the  demonatimtloB  is  suc- 
oeasful  and  wlde^read  pubUo  acceptance 
and  utUlaation   is   achieved,   solar   heating 


and  cooling  ^sterns  in' residential  and  com- 
mercial buildings  oould  make  a  substantial 
contribution  toward  meeting  our  energy  re- 
quirements. The  National  S^ence  Founda- 
tion estimated  In  testimony  before  both 
committees  that  as  we  move  Into  the  next 
centui7  smim.  Hb  to  60  percent  of  our  total 
energy  requirements  for  the  heating  and 
cooling  of  buildings  oould  be  satisfied 
through  the  application  of  solar  tech- 
nologies. The  utiUaation  of  solar  technology 
for  heating  and  cooling  purposes  has  the 
adtjkrd  advantage  of  providing  substantial 
savings  In  monthly  fuel  bills.  Once  the 
equipment  is  purchased  and  installed,  the 
systiem  would  begin  to  pay  for  Itself  through 
the  elimination  of  fuel  costs.  This  would  be 
especially  beneficial  for  low  and  middle  In- 
come families  wiio  are  being  hard  hit  by  the 
rapid  escalation  in  the  cost  of  conventional 
fuels. 

nZ.  OESCKXPTIOM   OP  THE  BILL  AS  REPOBTXD 

HJl.  11864,  as  reported  by  the  Committee 
is  designed  to  provide  for  the  further  de- 
velopmeuk  and  testing  and  tHe  actiial  oper- 
ating experience  necessary  for  large  scale 
commercial  use  and  public  acceptance  of 
solar  systems  in  beating  and  cooling  reet- 
dential  and  commercial  buildings.  The  utili- 
zation of  solar  energy  for  these  purposes 
would  provide  one  method  of  reducing  the 
demands  on  other  types  of  energy  for  the 
nation's  heating  suid  cooling  needs.  However, 
the  prodaotlon  of  reliable,  durable  and  eco- 
nomic systems  ct^iable  of  eventual  ^de- 
^>reBd  adoption  calls  for  sound  technologi- 
cal development  and  for  testing  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  systems  themselves  under 
carefully  controlled  conditions,  taking  Into 
account  not  only  the  technological  factors^ 
but  the  problems  of  economic  feasibility, 
mortgage&billty,  cind  public  confidence.  These 
factors  are  sufficiently  complex  to  warrant 
the  Government's  playing  a  vital  role  In 
coordinating  and  encouraging  the  efforts  In 
this  regard  of  both  the  public  and  private 
sector.  To  this  end,  H.R.  11864  would  deline- 
ate the  responslbUltles  of  Federal  agencies  in 
developing,  testing  and  providing  the  neces- 
sary operating  experience  for  expediting  the 
practical  application  and  use  of  solar  energy 
In  heating  and  cooling  various  classes  of 
buildings,  while  at  the  same  time  providing 
the  opportunity  for  the  direct  Involvement 
of  manufacturers,  architects,  developers  and 
others  in  the  process.  In  the  private  sector, 
a  significant  ntmiber  of  small  firms  have  de- 
veloped economically  feasible  and  technologi- 
cally promising  solar  heating  and  cooling  sys- 
tems and  components,  and  the  Committee 
expects  that  these  and  other  small  busi- 
nesses will  be  given  full  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  programs  authorized  under 
the  biU.  . 

Statement  of  poUoy 

The  reported  bill  declares  that  It  Is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  accomplish  the 
demonstration  of  the  practical  use  of  i^lar 
heating  technology  within  three  years,  and 
to  accomplish  the  development  and  demon- 
stration of  the  practical  use  of  combined 
solar  beating  and  cooling  technology  within 
a  five-year  period.  The  Committees  expect 
that  these  demonstrations  will  be  completed 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Affeno]/  responsibility  and  coordination 

NASA'   and  the   Department   of  Housing 

and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  would  be  dl- 

rectd  to  carry  out  a  program  to  develop  and 

demonstrate    prototype    solar    heating    and 


>  The  fimctions  vested  In  NASA  under  this 
bUl  may  be  transferred  to  a  new  p>ermanent 
organization  having  Jurisdiction  over  energy 
research  and  development,  such  as  the  pro- 
posed Energy  Beaearch  Develc^Knent  Ad- 
ministration, should  such  an  ageacy  be 
established  by  law. 
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eomblncd  aolar  bMktlng^  and  cooling  systems. 
HVD  vookt  b*  dttvctad  to  prawrUM  dweUlng 
mad  lysUm  pwfonnanoe  crMofla,  monitor 
and  evaJtiato  ^stona  p«f onnano*  In  aU  raal- 
dentui  dmUtoca.  gather  and  dlaMmlaat* 
Information,  and  aahiWlBh  crttarla  regarding 
phjtieal  location  and  other  flMtora  in  con- 
nection with  the  demonetratlona.  and  would 
alao  have  the  authorltr  to  ooBdnot  dnnon- 
etratlons  of  Byatems  and  dwelUnga  mi«t<«g 
HUD'S  performance  criteria,  nie  National 
Bvtreau  of  Standards  will  work  with  HUD  in 
the  derelopment  of  peifotmanee  crtttrla. 
NASA  would  be  charged  with  the  reepooel- 
bUlty  for  additional  systema  deTMcpment  and 
hardware  procurement,  and  would  have  pri- 
mary re^ooslbnity,  in  cooperaMon  with  the 
General  Serrlces  Admlnlatraitlaa  and  other 
agencies,  for  developing  and  demonttratlng 
the  use  of  solar  sj sterna  In  eommeretel  build- 
ings. The  Department  of  Defense  (1X30) 
would  be  authorised  to  Install  the  systems 
procured  by  NASA  In  military  resldHitial 
dwellings.  The  NSP  would  continue  Its  pres- 
ent role  of  conducting  basic  and  applied  re- 
search on  solar  energy  and  would  be  respon- 
sible for  additional  reeear<a>  regarding  the 
systems,  and  for  apprising  HUD  on  a  oon- 
tinntog  basis  of  the  reeearch  results  In  ordsr 
to  Insxire  that  Improvements  In  the  systems 
that  may  result  from  continuing  research 
will  be  Inocrporated  Into  the  doTelopment 
and  demonstration  activities. 
Development  of  retiOentitl  tolar  heating 

tyttemt 
HUD  would  be  directed  to  prescribe  and 
publish  performance  criteria  for  solar  heating 
components  and  systems  for  use  In  residen- 
tial dwellings  and  for  the  dwellings  In  which 
the  equipment  is  to  be  Installed.  These  cri- 
teria are  to  be  published  within  nine  months 
of  the  enactment  of  the  bill.  They  would  be 
developed  In  cons\iltatlon  with  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  the  NSF  and  NASA,  and 
with  the  utlllsatloD  of  the  available  expertise 
of  scientific,  technical  and  professional  so- 
cieties and  Industry  representatives.  After 
publication  of  the  criteria.  HUD  would  be  au- 
thorized to  select  on  the  basis  of  open  com- 
petitions, (a)  a  number  of  readily  available 
solar  heating  components  and  systems,  (b) 
design  concepts  for  various  types  of  residen- 
tial dwellings,  and  (c)  designs  for  dwellings 
which  include  scriar  heating  devices.  The  sys- 
tems and  dwellings  would  be  required  to  meet 
HUD'S  performance  criteria.  HUD  would  be 
further  authorised  to  award  contracts  for  de- 
signs for  specific  residential  dwellings  inte- 
grating the  systems  and  the  dwelling  con- 
cepts and  tar  actual  demonstration  of  the  use 
of  solar  heating  systems  in  prototype  demon- 
stration dwellings.  These  demonstrations 
could  involve  both  the  construction  of  new 
dwellings  and  the  installation  of  solar  heat- 
ing  systems  In  existing  dwellings. 

Muu  cotUd  utilise  commercially  available 
systems  as  well  a«  systems  procured  by  NASA, 
and  should  make  xise  of  the  results  of  re- 
search undertaken  by  the  NSF. 

A  wide  variety  of  types  of  dwelling  units 
could  be  utlllaed  In  the  demonstration,  in- 
cluding single  or  mxUtl-famUy  dweUlngs.  mo- 
bile homes  and  publicly  assisted  housing.  It 
Is  expected  that  HUD  will  conduct  the  dem- 
onstrations in  such  a  m^Ttt^^  ^  to  enable 
resldenu  of  pubUcIy-asslsted  and  in  particu- 
lar low-rent  hoiislng  ultimately  to  benefit 
from  whatever  cost  savings  and  other  advan- 
tages may  be  derived  from  the  use  of  the 
systems  being  developed  and  tested.  What- 
ever type  of  dwelling  Is  utlllaed,  ownership 
of  any  dwellings  constructed  or  solar  devices 
Installed  in  connection  with  the  HUD  demon- 
strations, would  be  conveyed  to  the  pur- 
chasers (or  In  the  ease  of  installation  alone— 
the  owner)  in  whatever  manner  and  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  HUD  may 
prescribe.  HUD  would  have  the  discretion  to 
utilize  Its  mortgage  Insurance  programs.  In- 
cluding those  relating  to  experimental  hous- 
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Ing.  However.  It  is  likely  that  it  wlU  be  neces- 
sary for  HUD  to  underwrite  the  increased 
cost  of  construction  of  dwellings  as  well  as 
the  cost  of  the  solar  eqiilpment  Itself.  The 
purchaser,  or  the  recipient  of  the  installed 
system,  would  be  required  to  agree  to  observe. 
monitor,  and  report  on  the  performance  of 
the  system  for  a  five  year  period,  or  to  permit 
HUD  to  perform  the  monitoring  of  the  sys- 
tem. 

NASA,  in  turn,  would  be  directed  to  carry 
out  the  development  of  solar  heating  sys- 
tems which  meat  HUD  performance  criteria 
and  are  oompatible  with  the  design  concepts 
selected  by  HUD.  This  would  include  the 
rssponslbtllty  for  oontraottng  or  making 
grants  for  the  dsvtiopment  of  a  reasonable 
number  of  eolar  heating  components  and 
systems,  and  oontraetlng  with  a  number  of 
persons  and  firms  for  their  procurement. 
NASA's  undertakings  In  this  regard  would 
be  subject  to  program  guidelines  established 
by  HUD,  as  well  as  to  the  applicable  provi- 
sions of  Title  H  of  the  National  Asronautics 
and  Spec*  Act  of  19S8. 

The  Department  of  Defense  would  be  au- 
thorised to  contract  for  the  construction  or, 
if  appropriate,  retrofitting  of  military  res- 
idential dwellings  to  be  equipped  with  the 
soar  heating  components  and  systems  pro- 
cured by  NASA. 

AU  of  the  prototype  demonstrations  would 
bs  subject  to  priorities  established  by  HUD 
relating  to  the  location  of  the  demonstration 
sites  so  ss  to  ensure  testing  of  the  systems 
and  the  dwellings  themselves  under  varied 
geographic,  climatic  and  physical  conditions. 
The  prototype  demonstrations  will  also  be 
subject  to  HUD  priorities  relating  to  the 
projected  costs  of  commercial  production  and 
malntetumce.  In  addition,  any  construction 
or  modernisation  of  multi-family  residential 
dwellings  would  be  subject  to  existing  statu- 
tory provisions  (PubUc  Law  9O-i80)  rtiatlng 
to  the  ellmlnjitlon  of  architectural  barriers, 
which  affect  the  access  by  physically-handi- 
capped persons. 

HUD.  m  coordination  with  the  other  in- 
volved agencies,  would  have  the  general  re- 
sponsibility for  monitoring  and  evaluating 
the  performance  of  all  prototype  residential 
solar  heating  systems. 

HUD  would  alao  be  required  to  report  to 
Congress  on  the  progress  of  the  demonstra- 
tions, and  to  maintain  a  continuing  ii»<fin 
with  the  building  industry  and  related  In- 
dustries and  interests,  and  with  the  scientific 
and  technical  communities  to  assure  that 
the  full  benefits  of  the  demonstration  pro- 
gram will  be  realised  by  the  nation  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis. 

Development  and  demonstration  of  proto- 
types of  combined  solar  heating  and  cool- 
ing t]fstems  to  be  lued  in  residential  dtoeU- 
tngs 

The  conduct  of  this  program  Is  virtually 
the  same  as  that  described  above  for  the 
solar  heating  systems,  except  that  It  author- 
ises NASA  to  undertake  a  development  and 
testing  program  designed  to  provide  the  ad- 
ditional technological  resources  necessary 
for  the  further  development,  demonstration, 
and  commercial  application  of  combined 
heating  and  -cooling  systems.  This  develop- 
ment program,  and  the  additional  time  re- 
quired for  its  Implementation.  Is  necessary 
because  the  technology  for  combined  solar 
heating  ana  cooling  systems  la  not  as  well 
developed  as  that  for  solar  heating  systems. 
Development  artd  demonstration  of  solar 
Keating  and  cooling  systems  for  com- 
mercial bmikUngs 

NASA  would  be  directed,  in  consultation 
with  the  Oeneral  Services  Administration, 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  HUD.  to 
make  arrangements  with  appropriate  Federal 
agencies  to  carry  out  development  and  dem- 
onstration activities  In  connection  with  solar 
heating  and  cooling  syBtems  for  a  wide  range 
of  non-residential  buildings,  such  as  schools. 


offices.  Industrial  and  agricultural  structures. 
These  activities  would  be  conducted  conc\ir- 
renUy  with — and.  It  U  anticipated,  patterned 
after — the  activities  undertaken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  demonstrations  for  residential 
buildings,  and  would  be  subject  to  the  same 
provisions  regarding  HUD  prlortties  and 
architectural  barriers.  The  neceasary  systems 
development  and  hardware  procurement 
would  be  conducted  by  NASA. 
Large  scale  demonstration  of  solar  heatijw 
and  eooHsif  spstisms 
As  soon  as  fsMlhls,  HUD  may  carry  out 
large-scale  demonstrations  of  solar  beating 
and  combined  solar  hs*ting  and  cooling  sys- 
tems, if  it  ts»sffiiliius  that  these  demonstra- 
ttons  are  advisable  to  enhance  the  widespread 
acceptance  of  the  solar  systems.  Am  a  part  ot 
a  large-scale  demonstration,  the  Secretary 
would  have  the  authority  to  establtah  proce- 
dures for  sslsctlng  from  among  private  ap- 
pUcanta  persons  with  whom  to  contract  for 
the  InstaUatton  of  solar  ooiBponents  and  sys- 
tems in  new  or  existing  resldsntlal  dwellings, 
and  to  subsidtae  part  of  the  oost  of  purchas- 
ing and  installing  the  systems.  Both  the  sys- 
tems  and  the  dwellings  in  these  eases  would 
be  reqxilred  to  meet  the  performance  criteria 
prescribed  by  HUD  and  to  provide  the  basis 
for  demonstrations  of  a  variety  of  systems 
under  varied  conditions.  Any  installation 
would  be  subject  to  agreement  regarding 
monitoring  and  reporting  on  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Installed  system. 

DUsemination  of  information — 
Tnformation  data  bank 
In  order  to  promote  conttnulng  public  ben- 
efit and  the  early  widespread  practical  use 
of  solar  energy  for  heating  and  oo<dlng  build- 
ings. HUD  woiild  be  required  to  tmdertaks 
a  program  to  assure  full  dlssMnlnatlon  of  all 
relevant  Information  produced  under  the 
demonstrations  and  related  activities,  and 
to  report  annually  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress. HUD.  In  cooperation  with  NASA,  the 
NSF  and  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
would  be  charged  with  establishing  and  oper- 
ating a  Solar  Heating  and  CoOUng  Informa- 
tion Data  Bank  to  provide  retrieval  and  dis- 
semination services  for  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors  regarding  comprehensive  solar 
heating  and  cooling  Information. 

Studies  and  investigatiOTis  research 

HUD  would  be  required  to  study  the  nec- 
essity and  possible  methods  of  modifying 
existing  building  codes  and  related  laws  and 
practices  to  facilitate  the  practical  use  of 
solar  heating  and  cooling  technology,  and 
shall  carry  out  a  study  of  additional  Incen- 
tives which  might  accelerate  Its  commercial 
application. 

The  National  Science  Foxindatlon  would 
be  required  to  conduct  a  research  program 
relating  to  improvement  of  solar  heating 
systems  and  development  and  commercial 
application  of  the  combined  solar  heating 
and  cooling  systems,  and  to  advise  HUD  in 
this  regard  on  a  continuing  basis. 

The  committees  wish  to  emphasise  that 
nothing  In  this  legislation  is  intended  to 
detract  from  or  erode  the  basic  and  applied 
reeearch  program  on  solar  energy  now  being 
carried  out  by  the  NSF.  The  NSF,  through 
Its  Research  Applied  to  National  Needs 
(RANN)  program  has  compiled  an  outstand- 
ing record  in  solar  energy  research.  Very 
basic  research  on  solar  energy  was  begun  by 
NSF  in  1060.  Based  on  this  reaearob  effort, 
the  potential  for  the  practical  application  of 
soUr  energy  was  realised  in  1B71  and  NSF 
greatly  accelerated  Its  program  at  that  Uiae. 
It  Is  envisioned  that  the  program  authorized 
by  HJl.  11884  wUl  pick  up  where  NSP  re- 
search leaves  off;  In  a  word,  to  demonstrate 
systems  and  technologies  brought  to  the 
"proof-of-concept"  stage  by  the  NSF. 
Transfer  of  functions 
AU  functions  vested  In  NASA  by  this  Act. 
and  funds  appropriated  to  NASA  pursuant 
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to  the  Act,  may  be  transferred  to  any  new 
permanent  government  organization  having 
Jurisdiction  over  the  federal  government's 
energy  research  and  development  activities 
such  as  the  proposed  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration,  should  such 
an  agency  be  established  by  law. 

Authorization  of  appropriations 
$5  million  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  NASA,  and  $5  mUllon  Is  authorized  to  be 
Impropriated  to  HUD  to  initiate  this  program 
m  Fiscal  1976.  Additional  f\mds  In  the 
amount  at  $10  mlUlon  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  HUD  tor  each  of  the  Fiscal 
Tears  1976,  1977,  1978,  and  1979  as  may  be 
required  to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this 
bill  and  to  reimburse  DOD  and  the  National 
Btireau  of  Standards  for  expenses  Incurred 
by  them  in  carrying  out  their  functions.  It 
18  further  provided  that  any  funds  that  are 
authorized,  but  not  appropriated  In  any  fis- 
cal year  may  be  appropriated  In  subsequent 
fiscal  years  through  FY  1980. 

IV.  COST  XBTnCATKS  OF  THE  TACT 

In  accordance  with  section  252(a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970  (Pub- 
lic Law  91-150)  the  Committees  provide  the 
foUowlng  estimates  of  cost: 

For  administration  of  the  Act,  the  cost 
shaU  not  exceed  $10  mUUon  for  the  first  year 
of  operation.  This  Includes  the  $5  mUllon  au- 
thorized for  NASA  In  fiscal  year  1975  and  the 
$6  mllUon  authorized  for  HUD  In  fiscal  year 
1976. 

Funding  required  In  the  fiscal  years  1976 
through  1979  is  difficult  to  forecast  with  pre- 
cision untU  administrative  decisions  are 
made  as  to  the  number  and  types  of  units 
that  will  be  Included  in  the  prototype  phase 
of  the  demonstration  program  and  whether  a 
large-scale  demonstration  Is  determined  to 
be  necessary  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  this 
Act.  The  Committees  provided  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $10  mUUon  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1976.  1977.  1978.  and  1979,  for  HUD  to  carry 
out  the  responslbUltles  assigned  to  It  by  this 
Act.  However,  because  of  the^^fficulty  of 
forecasting  exact  funding  needs,  the  Com- 
mittees provided  that  any  amount  authorized 
but  not  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  may 
be  appropriated  In  subsequent  fiscal  years  up 
to  but  not  including  fiscal  year  1980.  In  ad- 
dition, the  NASA  authorizing  committees  In 
the  House  and  the  Senate  wlU  review  an- 
nually NASA's  performance  and  funding 
needs  In  order  to  determine  the  exact  au- 
thorization necessary  for  NASA  to  carry  out 
the  responslbUltles  assigned  to  It  by  this  Act 
In  fiscal  years  1976,  1977,  1978  and  1979. 

[From  the  Boston  Globe.  May  17,  1974) 
Dok't  Cap  thb  Solas  Bottls 

It  seems  clear  that  for  the  balance  of  this 
century  we  wlU  have  to  depend  on  a  wide 
variety  of  energy  sources  Just  to  sustain  our 
current  level  of  economic  activity  and  per- 
haps grow  enough  to  raise  the  standard  of 
living  for  the  poorer  members  of  our  society. 

The  range  of  choices  wUl  not  always  be 
easy  or  ple«Mtnt.  We  are  about  to  make  sig- 
nificant changes  In  the  western  landscape 
with  coal  strlpmlnlng  and  oU  shale  develop- 
ment. With  luck  and  effort  the  Impact  of 
these  projects  wlU  be  acoeptable.  but  there 
can  be  no  question  that  they  alter  that  part 
of  the  face  of  the  earth. 

We  are  stUI  deeply  engaged  In  a  simul- 
taneous development  of  and  debate  over 
several  aspects  of  nuclear  power,  especially 
the  breeder  reactors  that  promise  great  en- 
largement of  our  fuel  supply  but  at  the  coat 
of  handling  exceedingly  dangerous  radio- 
active residues. 

And  in  spite  of  some  promising  recent 
breakthroughs  In  the  harnessing  of  fusion 
energy  through  the  use  of  lasers,  that  essen- 
tially limitless  source  Is  not  generaUy 
thought  to  offer  hope  of  production  before 
the  end  of  the  century. 


Lesser  sources  like  the  ti^jplng  of  geo- 
thermal  fields  with  deep  wells  are  promising 
but  have  limited  capacity. 

Solar  energy  has  been  the  most  tantalizing 
of  aU  fuels.  It  Is  free.  It  Is  plentiful.  It  is 
clean.  It  Is  largely  wasted.  But  It  Is  also 
dlificult  to  capture  In  usefxU  form,  especially 
for  conversion  Into  electricity  or  other  energy 
modes. 

Work  In  the  field  has  been  scattered  be- 
tween the  private  and  public  sector.  Within 
the  public  portion,  authority  has  been  spUt 
between  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
which  has  a  general  suzerainty  over  energy 
research,  the  National  Science  Foundation 
and  even  the  Postal  Service,  which  Is  experi- 
menting with  solar  heating  and  cooling  of 
post  offices. 

A  row  has  recently  developed  between 
Barry  Commoner,  the  environmentalist,  and 
Dr.  Dixie  Lee  Ray,  head  of  A£C.  The  con- 
troversy involves  a  charge  by  Common^'  that 
the  AEC  has  tended  to  downplay  the  poten- 
tial of  solar  energy  In  the  Interest  of  pro- 
tecting Its  assorted  nuclear  power  projects, 
operational  and  developmental. 

Dr.  Ray  has  denied  the  charge  and  points 
with  some  Justice  to  sharp  Increases  in  ex- 
penditures on  solar  power  projects — from 
only  $1,5  mlUlon  in  1971  to  $12  tolUlon  in 
the  current  fiscal  year  and  a  $50  million  five- 
year  program  that  has  passed  the  US  House, 
just  for  heating  and  cooling. 

But  Dr.  Ray,  in  delineating  her  objections 
to  the  charges  In  a  letter  to  the  New  York 
Times,  has  Indicated  one  important  aspect 
of  her  thinking  when  she  says  that  solar 
energy  has  "a  limit  to  the  contribution  it 
can  make  to  national  needs,  at  best  no  more 
than  20  percent."  Her  time  horizons  are  not 
clear  but  the  assignment  of  that  value  seems 
first  of  all  arbitrary  and  secondly  arguable. 
More  important,  though,  the  flgm-e  suggests 
a  prejudgment  about  the  potential  of  solar 
energy  in  terms  of  the  resoiirces  It  deserves 
In  the  national  research  and  development 
effort. 

If  solar  energy  does  grow  into  a  major 
source.  It  wUl  require  several  Important  ad- 
vances in  the  costs  of  devices  for  conversion 
of  sunlight  into  electrical  energy.  The  tech- 
nical feasibUlty  is  no  longer  a  mal^ter  of 
dispute  since  all  of  our  longer-lived  space 
vehicles  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  sun 
for  electric  power,  using  photovoltaic  devices. 
But  the  costs  are  prohibitive  on  the  ter- 
restrial scale  of  values,  though  major  gains 
are  being  made  In  lowering  them. 

But  we  think  It  Is  a  mistake  for  these 
decisions  to  lie  largely  inside  the  AEC.  With 
the  best  of  wills,  the  AEC  is  encumbered  by 
its  own  structural  biases — revealed  by  Dr. 
Ray's  letter.  It  would  be  far  more  appropriate 
If  Federal  solar  power  research  were  cen- 
tralized and  In  an  agency  separated  from 
the  AEC. 

Solar  energy  may  prove  more  elusive  than 
one  would  hope,  but  we  think  its  Inherent 
problems  are  ample  without  superimposing 
the  kind  of  institutional  obstacle  repre- 
sented by  the  AEC  and  its  preferences. 

T7SINO  BOLAB  ENXSGT  rOR  HEATING  AND  COOLING 
HOMES  AND   OFFICES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sun's 
rays  falling  upon  the  Earth  are  the 
greatest  and  most  resMlily  available 
source  of  energy  available  to  man.  At  the 
present  time,  we  utiliie  only  a  pitifully 
small  portion  of  it  for  any  purpose  and 
even  less  for  direct  commercial  or  tech- 
nological application.  Agriculture,  of 
course,  is  the  largest  user  of  solar  energy 
both  for  growing  the  food  and  fiber  we 
produce  and  for  certain  "natural"  proc- 
essing such  as  field  drying  of  hay,  com, 
mllo,  GLUd  other  crops.  And  some  minor 
solar  technologies  such  as  desalinlEation 
of  ocean  water  have  been  devdoped. 


GREAT  POTENTIAL  ENERGY  SOURCE 


But  these  are  only  a  few  grains  of  sand 
on  an  immense  beach  as  far  as  solar  en- 
ergy utilization  is  concerned.  Some  indi- 
cation of  this  fact  is  shown  by  the  esti- 
mate of  a  Honesrwell  Corp.  official 
which  shows  that  in  the  year  2000 — 
after  another  quarter  century  of  energy 
demand  growth  frcan  today's  levels — the 
conversion  to  electricity  of  1  percent  of 
the  Sun's  energy  falling  on  the  Sahara 
E>esert  would  supply  the  entire  electrical 
power  needs  of  the  world.  Or  to  put  the 
illustration  closer  to  home,  the  amount 
of  solar  energy  falling  on  the  State  of 
New  York  in  1  year  is  twice  the  annual 
world  energy  output  from  coal  and  oil.    ^ 

Of  course,  science  fiction  writers  and  V 
scientists  have  been  predicting  for  years 
that  the  world  will  someday  be  powered 
by  solar  electric  generators,  propelled  by 
solar  trains  and  fed  by  meals  cooked  in 
solar  ovens.  And  some  day  this  may  all 
come  true  as  American  Ingenuity,  tech- 
nological capability,  and  invoitlveness 
continues  to  make  the  Impossible  an 
everyday  experience. 

NEED    FOR    BBOAO    FROORAIC 

As  one  who  comes  from  a  State  with 
a  great  deal  of  sunshine  and  clear  skies, 
I  have  long  recognised  the  great  poten- 
tial for  harnessing  solar  power  to  a 
greater  extent.  And  along  with  a  number 
of  my  colleagues.  I  am  a  sponsor  of 
S.  3234.  the  Solar  Energy  Research  Act 
of  1974.  This  bill  is  intended  to  give 
America  the  strong  and  broad  approach 
to  the  long  range  development  of  solar 
energy's  full  potential,  and  I  believe  It 
is  an  extremely  worthwhile  and  signifi- 
cant program  for  this  coimtry  which 
should  be  pushed  as  a  top  energy  priority. 

SFSCIAL    AREA    OF    ATTXNTIOM 

But  there  is  another  area  for  solar 
energy  utilization  application  which  has 
been  identified  by  a  National  Science 
Foundation — National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  as  having  "the 
highest  probability  of  success"  among  all 
the  possible  uses  of  the  Sun's  energy.  This 
is  residential  heating  and  cooling. 

As  the  report  stated: 

There  are  the  least  uncertainties  both  In 
the  technology  and  the  economics  of  these 
domestic  applications.  There  Is,  moreover,  a 
very  high  benefit  cost  ratio  in  that  the  total 
funds  needed  for  the  development  of  a  viable 
enterprise  wUl  be  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  annual  value  of  fuel  savings,  or  of  equip- 
ment sales,  or  of  some  other  measure  of  bene- 
fits to  the  economy. 

I  believe  that  the  observation,  cou- 
pled with  the  use  of  commonsense — 
which  every  day  shows  that  the  Sun's 
energy  falling  on  our  homes,  offices  and 
factories — gives  compelling  reason  to 
support  a  substantial  Federal  program 
to  focus  on  the  development  of  solar 
heating  and  cooling  systems. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased 
to  give  my  full  and  enthusiastic  support 
to  H.R.  11864.  the  Sdar  Heating  and 
Cooling  Demonstration  Act  of  1974. 1  be- 
lieve the  bill  set*  forth  a  reasonable,  well- 
conceived  program  which  holds  the 
promise  of  providing  highly  valuable 
benefits  to  the  American  people  in  the 
near  future. 
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SOLAS    HXAITNG   AND   COOLIWC   PKOGKAM 

Giving  primary  responsibility  to  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  NASA,  the  bill  establishes 
a  5-year,  $50  million  program  to  develop 
and  study  residential  solar  heating  sys- 
tem, prototype  residential  combined 
solar  heating  and  cooling  systems,  as  well 
as  commercial  solar  heating  and  cooling 
systems,  and  If  advisable,  large  scale 
demonstration  ot  solar  heating  and  cool- 
ing systems. 

OOMStnOS    IMTEBKSr 

with  last  winter's  dramatic  rise  In 
heating  costs,  any  consimier  relief  which 
could  be  applied  through  the  harnessing 
of  the  Sim's  free  energv  Is  reason  enough 
to  push  ahead  with  this  program.  Sum- 
mer's cooling  costs  will  be  up  too,  and 
the  worldwide  crunch  between  energy 
supplies  and  increased  demand  only  add 
further  force  to  the  case  in  favor  of  this 
biU. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  passage  of 
this  bill  is  one  of  the  best  investments  we 
can  make.  Its  programs  success  can  mean 
lower  heating  and  cooling  bill  for  con- 
sumers, savings  of  precious  fossil  and 
electric  fuels  which  can  be  put  to  other 
purposes  and  better  resource  utilization 
for  the  oitlre  country. 

UIOB    PASSAGE 

I  support  the  bill  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  approve  It  as  a  major  step  to- 
ward improving' the  future  of  oiu-  great 
country. 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  strong- 
ly support  passage  of  HJR.  11864,  the 
Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  Demonstra- 
tion Act  of  1974.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
chairing  2  days  of  hearings  on  this  bill 
for  my  special  Subcommittee  on  Science, 
Technology  and  Commerce,  and  while  no 
formal  action  was  taken  by  my  subcom- 
mittee or  the  full  Commerce  Committee 
on  this  legislation,  the  language  before 
us  was  developed  with  the  full  partici- 
pation of  my  staff,  working  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  staffs  of  the  other  four 
committees. 

The  potential  for  solar  energy  is  enor- 
mous. This  free,  clean,  and  Inexhaustible 
supply  of  energy  can  meet  a  significant 
portion  of  our  energy  requirements.  A 
recent  report  of  an  NSP/NASA  Solar 
Energy  Panel  concluded  that  solar  en- 
ergy could  supply  80  percent  of  the  heat- 
tog  and  cooling  requirements  of  properly 
designed  buildings.  That  same  panel  esti- 
mated that,  eventually,  widespread  ap- 
plication of  solar  energy  for  heating  and 
cooling  of  buildtogs  would  amount  to  an 
annual  dollar  savings  in  fuel  costs  of 
$10.5  billion. 

Although  solar  heating  is  not  a  new 
concept,  much  of  the  experience  to  date 
ha«  been  the  result  of  efforts  of  private 
todivld uals.  There  is  very  little  data  that 
has  been  obtained  by  systematically  eval- 
uating performance  over  a  continuous 
period  of  years.  Many  experts  agree  that, 
before  solar  energy  systems  will  receive 
wide  scale  acceptance  by  the  American 
public.  It  will  be  necessary  to  demonstrate 
their  performance  under  a  variety  of  con- 
diUons,  and  to  provide  proper  Incentives 
to  private  taduitrles  and  consumers.  The 
legislation  before  us  today  is  addresaed 
to  this  specific  issue.  The  bill  is  badly 


needed.  In  order  to  move  the  develop- 
ment of  a  valuable  solar  energy  indus- 
try off  dead  center.  I  strongly  urge  Its 
adoptl(Hi. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  that  I 
today  offer  my  full  support  to  securtog 
the  Senate  passage  of  H.R.  11864.  the 
Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  Demonstra- 
tion Act  of  1974.  The  amended  version 
of  this  bill,  which  seeks  to  achieve  the 
commercial  application  of  combtoed  so- 
lar heating  and  cooling  technology,  has 
the  endorsement  of  all  five  Senate  com- 
mittees to  which  it  was  referred,  toclud- 
ing  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Our  current  energy  dilem- 
ma has  dramatically  proven  the  need  to 
accelerate  the  devel(«)ment  of  alternate 
sources  of  energy.  Congressi(Hial  recog- 
nition of  this  fact  is  implicit  in  the  House 
passage  of  HJl.  11864,  and  the  willing- 
ness of  five  Senate  committees  to  relax 
Jurisdictional  lines  In  arriving  at  a  bill 
havtog  the  consensus  of  all  Involved.  I 
commend  the  cooperation  and  the  co- 
ordinated efforts  of  my  Senate  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  which  have 
enabled  us  to  come  to  a  prompt  vote  on 
this  timely  measure.  I  hope  that  the  ef- 
ficient committee  cooperation  on  this  biU 
will  set  an  example  for  handling  similar 
measures  to  the  futxire. 

The  solar  radiation  which  Impacts 
upon  the  Earth  Is  an  enormous  potential 
energy  source.  However,  until  recent 
years  the  Federal  Government  tended  to 
treat  solar  energy  more  as  a  curiosity 
than  as  a  real  energy  alternative.  Present 
capabilities  in  solar  heating  and  cooling 
technology  are  due  largely  to  the  ingenu- 
ity and  initiative  of  private  scientists, 
architects,  and  engineers;  the  scale  of 
their  endeavors,  however,  have  neces- 
sarily been  limited  by  financial  consid- 
erations. 

The  lessons  of  the  current  energy  crisis 
have  led  the  Government  to  assign  solar 
energy,  once  perceived  of  as  economically 
impractical,  to  a  new  and  more  promi- 
nent niche  to  the  research  and  develop- 
ment program. 

The  demonstration  program  now  en- 
visaged by  H.R.  11864  would  enlist  Oov- 
enunent  coordination,  cooperation  and 
financial  assistance  in  demonstrating  the 
technological  feasibility  and  effectiveness 
of  solar  heating  and  cooling  systems  for 
use  in  residences  and  office  buildings.  The 
Federal  role  is  structured  In  such  a  way 
as  to  promote  the  commercial  viability 
of  the  technology  without  sacrificing  the 
creativity  and  Innovation  which  has  been 
an  Integral  part  of  the  technological  ad- 
vancement in  this  country. 

A  number  of  important  congressional 
Initiatives  are  now  underway  which  will 
assist  the  objectives  of  H.R.  11884  in 
achieving  an  aggressive  Federal  program 
for  solar  energv  development. 

The  Senate  hag  already  passed  S.  1283, 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Policy  Act.  That  measure  would  provide 
congressional  guidance  for  a  compre- 
hensive nonnuclear  energy  research 
strategy.  Of  course,  solar  energy  in  Its 
many  forms  has  a  prominent  role  in  any 
such  strategy  and  was  highlighted  in 
that  bill.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment   Operations    also   is   presently 


considering  S.  2744  which  would  establish 
an  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  as  a  central  agency  for 
Federal  support  to  energy  R.  &  D.  I  am 
belief  ul  that  these  two  measures  will  both 
be  approved  very  soon  to  provide  the  pol- 
icy and  the  structure  for  a  stnmg  Fed- 
eral R.  &  D.  effort. 

The  Congress,  however,  should  con- 
tinue to  consider  specific  energy  options. 
As  hearings  can  be  held  and  informed 
policy  can  be  written,  the  Congress 
should  provide  detailed  giiidance  for  pro- 
grams In  specific  energy  technologies. 
That  Is  what  this  measure,  H.R.  11864 
does  to  the  area  of  solar  heating  and 
cooling.  This  measure  Is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  comprehensive  policies  betog 
developed  nor  Is  It  redundant.  It  has  been 
carefully  drafted  through  the  coopera- 
tive efforts  of  five  Senate  committees  to 
supplement  the  general  policy  to  the  im- 
portant area  of  solar  energy  technology. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
passage  of  H.R.  11884  as  It  has  been 
jototly  agreed  upon.  I  am  hopeful  that 
prompt  final  action  on  this  measure  will 
be  achieved  and  that  a  strong  program 
will  be  Initiated  this  year. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  time  now,  solar  energy  has  been  the 
stepchild  in  our  energy  Inventory.  Under 
these  clrciunstances  we  are  fortunate  to 
find  ourselves  ready  to  take  a  further 
step  to  the  development  of  solar  energy. 
We  must  now  vigorously  initiate  and  car- 
ry out  a  program  for  the  development 
and  demonstration  of  prototype  solar 
heating  systems  for  use  In  residential 
buildings. 

I  was  pleased  to  cosponsor  Senator 
Cranston's  bill,  S.  2650,  and  to  testify 
before  the  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  Committee  to  support  of  that 
measure.  Much  of  that  toitlatlve  Is  em- 
bodied to  H.R.  11864,  which  we  have  be- 
fore us  today.  A  number  of  committees 
have  shown  great  Interest  In  solar  en- 
ergy. H.R.  11864,  as  passed  by  the  House, 
was  Jointly  referred  to  the  Committees 
on  Commerce,  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences.  It  is  a  great 
credit  to  those  committees  that  they 
have  been  able  to  proceed  so  wisely  and 
so  expeditiously. 

In  the  past  we  have  marched  down  one 
road.  The  history  of  energy  supply  has 
been  marked  by  a  search  for  fuels  of  high 
energy  density,  which  releases  their  en- 
ergy at  an  extremely  high  temperature. 
Nuclear  power  represents  the  culmtoa- 
tion  of  this  development.  But  there  are 
drawbacks  to  this  progression.  Such  high 
temperatures  present  problems  of  mate- 
rial limitations.  Briefly  stated,  we  run  a 
great  risk. 

Solar  energy,  though  bulky  to  collect.  Is 
clean  and  Infinite.  In  the  long  term,  this 
Nation's  energy  future  must  be  tied  to 
such  fuels.  I  can  attest  to  the  practical 
successes  that  solar  energy  has  enjoyed. 
A  school  in  Maryland  Is  now  heated  by 
solar  energy.  Aside  from  the  scientific 
success  which  has  been  achieved,  this 
project  has  generated  a  tremendous 
amount  of  inte'-e.st  and  a^-areness  In  the 
community  where  It  is  located. 
It  is  first  the  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
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fress  to  unify  the  Federal  approach.  This 
bill  will  accomplish  that  purpose.  Sec- 
ond, the  Congress  must  guarantee  that 
adequate  funds  are  available.  As  ranking 
mtoority  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Houstog  and  Urban  Development, 
Space,  Science,  and  Veterans  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  I  intend  to  do 
all  to  my  power  to  assure  sufficient  f  imd- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  third  readtog  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  Eunended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  early  de- 
velopment and  commercial  demonstra- 
tion of  the  technology  of  solar  heating 
and  combtoed  solar  heating  and  cooling 
systems  by  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, to  coc^eratlon  with  other  Fed- 
eral agencies." 

Mr.  MOSS.  lii.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  WM 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 


THE  AMATEUR  ATHLETIC  ACT  OF 
1974 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
821,  S.  3500,  the  Amateur  Athletic  Act  of 
1974. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  blU 
wlU  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LxGisLATivi  Clirk.  A  bill  (S.  3500) 
to  promote  smd  coordtoate  sonateur 
athletic  activity  in  the  United  States  and 
to  totemationsd  competitlcHi  to  which 
American  citizens  participate  and  to  pro- 
mote physical  fitness,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
reconsider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  resctoded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Arthur  Hill,  of  my  staff,  be  ac- 
corded the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
the  debate  on  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  David  Markey  of 
my  staff  be  granted  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  debate  on  this  measure. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  ask  imanlmftus 
consent  that  Raymond  Tragedy,  of  my 
staff,  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of  this 
measure.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

What  Is  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unEmlmous  consent  that  the  pending 
bustoess  be  laid  aside  very  temporarily, 
and  the  Senate  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  830,  S.  Res.  327. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  the  request.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  request  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  what  Is 
the  pending  bustoess? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
HuGHSs).  The  pendtog  bustoess  Is  the 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
S.  3500  was  passed. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary toqulry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Is  that  motion  debat- 
able? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion Is  debatable. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  earllAr  to 
the  day  S.  3500  was  passed  on  the  con- 
sent calendar,  and  when  I  became  atvare 
of  the  fact  that  It  had  passed,  I  placed 
a  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  at  the 
desk,  which  has  Just  been  brought  up  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

I  did  so  because  I  thought  It  might  be 
useful  to  have  a  colloquy  with  the  spon- 
sor and  manager  of  this  bill  to  Show 
what  Is  in  the  bill,  and  second,  t4>  al- 
low me  the  opportunity  of  expressing 
some  reservations  and  perhaps  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  bill. 

This  measure  was  reported  froni  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  earlier  to  the 
year.  It  deals  with  a  subject  that  has 
been  of  concern  to  my  office  for  jsome 
time.  Last  year  we  had,  and  I  par- 
ticipated in,  heartogs  on  legislation,  and 
we  became  impressed  with  the  need  to 
take  action  to  end  disputes  that  haq  pre- 
vented us  from  i-eally  realizing  oul-  na- 
tional athletic  potential  on  the  toterna- 
tional  level.  I 

We  all  became  aware  of  problems  that 
occurred  during  the  last  Olympic  games 
in  Germany,  and  we  were  disappototed 
at  some  of  the  disputes  that  arose  as  to 
the  jurisdiction  over  the  athletes;  par- 
ticipating to  those  events. 

We  have  been  concerned,  through  the 
years,  with  the  jurisdictional  disputes 
that  have  arisen  between  the  AAU  and 
the  NCAA  over  the  sponsorship  of  vari- 
ous athletic  events  across  the  country, 
and  the  ability  of  athletes,  todlvidually 
and  collectively  as  representatives  of 
their  schools  and  their  organizations,  to 
participate  in  such  events.  j 

As  a  result  the  Commerce  Comntlttee, 
through  its  proper  subcommittee,  con- 
sidered legislation  that  would  attempt 
to  overcome  some  of  these  shortcoinings 


and  brtog  some  order  out  of  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  degree  of  chaos  that  exists 
from  time  to  time. 

However,  I  think  as  we  try  to  provide  a 
solution  for  a  very  knotty  problem,  It  Is 
also  desirable  that  we  do  so  with  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  Government  mterfer- 
ence. 

Just  yesterday  this  body  passed  a  bill 
that  establishes  a  commission  that  will 
study  the  arrsmgements  that  we  have  for 
participation  to  the  Olympic  games  and 
the  mechanics  we  have  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Olympic  Committee.  This 
certainly  is  a  much-needed,  understand- 
able, and  worthwhile  effort,  and  should 
result  to  some  recommendations  for  a 
healthy  change  to  the  organization  of 
the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  believe  even  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Olympic  Committee  them- 
selves welcome  this  ktod  of  investigation. 

What  rematos,  then,  of  the  contmuing 
jurisdictional  disputes  that  exist  between 
the  AAU  and  the  NCAA?  It  had  been  mj" 
hope  that  oiu:  solution  would  be  one  of 
finding  a  way  to  mediate  these  disputes 
or  arbitrate  them,  if  you  will,  at  the  Fed- 
eral level,  with  some  sort  of  bindtog  arbi- 
tration arangement.  Some  of  us  suggested 
that  this  could  be  done  to  a  way  similar 
to  the  manner  to  which  labor  disputes 
are  mediated  by  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board. 

Unfortimately,  we  to  the  committee 
did  not  see  fit  to  adopt  this  ktod  of  pro- 
cedure, and  instead  we  have  brought  to 
the  floor  S.  3500,  which,  as  I  understand 
it,  creates  an  amateur  athletic  board  of 
five  people.  The  members  of  this  board 
will  be  appototed  by  the  President.  They 
will  be  paid  a  per  diem  allowance  of  $150 
a  day  for  holding  their  meetings,  and  will 
be  authorized  to  appotot  and  set  the 
salaries  for  an  executive  secretary,  staff 
personnel,  and  various  tovestigators. 
They  will  be  given  the  authority  to  char- 
ter amateur  athletic  organizations,  which 
will  then  have  the  authority,  or  the  li- 
cense, if  you  will,  to  schedule  totema- 
tional  athletic  evmts  to  the  United 
States. 

No  one,  as  I  understand  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bUl,  will  be  able  to  partici- 
pate In  these  totemational  athletic  events 
held  here  to  the  United  States  unless  they 
are  members  of  one  of  these  athletic  or- 
ganizations which  have  been  officially 
sanctioned  or  officially  chartered  by  the 
federally  created  amateur  athletic  board. 

Mr.  President,  to  all  honesty,  I  have 
some  trouble  with  this.  I  generally,  as  a 
matter  of  Ideology,  have  some  trouble 
ulth  the  establishment  of  new  Federal 
agencies.  But  I  ftod  it  particularly  both- 
ersome that  we  are  now  establishing  a 
Federal  agency  to  control  amateur  ath- 
letics in  the  United  States.  At  this  junc- 
ture. I  think  it  is  too  late  to  enter  this 
article  in  the  Record,  but  there  is  an 
article  I  want  to  read  into  the  Rkcou>, 
a  brief  article  published  in  the  May  13 
edition  of  Sports  Illiistrated  which  bears 
on  this  subject.  The  article  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Any  day  now  tlie  U.S.  Senat*  will  take  up 
the  subject  of  amateur  athletics  and  this 
country's  participation  in  international  com- 
petition, particularly  the  Olympics.  Sometime 
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later  the  House  wUl  reepond  with  a  bill  of 
ita  own. 

Without  going  Into  p«8t  AAtJ-NCAA-USOC 
hassles  that  iinhappUj  bare  occupied  tbU 
country's  athletic  bodies  Tor  over  a  decade. 
It  Is  enough  to  know  that  the  Senate  will  be 
considering  two  bills  that  will  put  the  gov- 
ernment foursquare  In  amateur  sports.  One 
which  the  Senate  Is  expected  to  approve 
quickly,  would  establish  a  commission  to 
review  U.S.  participation  In  the  Oljrmplc 
Q^mes  and  pwhapa  recommend  a  new  or- 
ganization to  direct  It. 

That  Is  the  bill,  incldentaHy,  that  we 
passed  yesterday.  I  continue: 

The  other  bill,  setting  up  Its  own  Olympic 
study  board,  would  go  much  further  by  cre- 
ating a  flve-member  Amateur  Sporta  Board 
that  would  charter  national  athleUc  govern- 
ing bodies  such  as  the  AAU,  adjudicate  dis- 
putes between  them  and  provide  recourse  to 
the  VB.  courts.  The  board  would  also  i^s- 
prove  organizations  to  represent  the  VS. 
abroad,  designate  teams  and  Individuals  for 
International  events  and  conduct  domestic 
competition.  Finally,  the  blU  would  establish 
a  16-9iember  Sports  Foundation  to  develop 
and  improve  sports  faculties.  To  that  end 
the  US.  would  match,  to  a  limit  of  $50  mil- 
lion, funds  raised  privately.  In  both  bills  the 
principal  members  of  the  boards  would  be 
designated  by  the  Preaident. 

The  House  bill.  If  you  can  hang  with  this 
for  one  mn'e  dose,  was  Introduced  by  two- 
time  Olympic  champion  Bob  Mathias.  It 
would  amend  the  federal  Olympic  charter  to 
provide  for  binding  arbitration  by  the  Amer- 
ican Arbitration  Association,  an  independent 
organization.  In  Jurisdictional  disputes  and 
In  securing  a  bill  of  rights  for  Individual 
athletes. 

Since  1964,  when  the  then-Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Robert  F.  Kennedy,  advocated  in  these 
pages  a  sports-development  foundation  that 
would  require  some  federal  Involvement,  we 
have  stated  our  opposition  to  the  Intrusion 
by  government  into  sport.  We  see  no  objec- 
tion, however,  to  a  study  of  our  sometimes 
Imperfect  administrative  performance  in  the 
Olympics.  The  United  States  Olympic  Com- 
mittee says  it  would  welcome  that,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  clear  Its  name. 

Leading  athletes  favor  the  foundation  Idea 
with  iU  promise  of  $100  million  for  facilities, 
but  in  a  country  of  this  size  $100  million 
would  prove  little  more  than  a  chimera,  and 
the  government  would  have  a  foothold.  It 
would  have  almost  a  stranglehold  on  amateur 
sports  if  the  Amateur  Sports  Board  were 
enacted  into  Uw  and  the  President  were 
given  the  right  to  select  amateur  sports 
leaders.  A  more  broadly  representative  USOC 
that,  from  time  to  time.  Is  subject  to  outalde 
Investigation  la  preferable.  In  our  view,  to 
total  governmental  control,  as  practiced  by 
an  increasing  number  of  nations. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  think  this  article 
bears  pertinently  on  this  particular  sub- 
ject and  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  agree 
with  Its  analysis. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield? 

Mr.  BEALL.  1 3rield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Although  I  was  taught  In 
law  school  and  from  what  I  have  read 
since,  that  the  Federal  Government  is  a 
government  of  limited  powers  and  has  no 
powers  exfcept  thoee  expressly  or  Implic- 
itly conferred  on  the  Government  by  the 
Constitution,  the  only  provision  In  the 
Constitution  that  I  can  And  that  gives 
Congress  any  power  with  respect  to  ama- 
teur athletics  is  that  it  might  possibly 
have  the  power  to  regulate  amateur  ath- 
letes while  they  are  running  a  foot  race 
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across  the  line  between  one  State  and 

another. 

Can  the  Senator  from  Maryland  in- 
form the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
of  any  other  authority  In  the  Constitu- 
tion that  gives  the  Federal  Government 
the  power  to  regulate  amateiir  athletics? 
Mr.  BEALL.  With  all  due  respect  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  I  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  his 
legal  education  and  I  would,  therefore, 
hesitate  even  to  attempt  to  advise  him 
on  anything  regarding  the  law  and  the 
Constitution  because  he  is  a  recognized 
authority  on  that  subject  in  this  body. 

But  if  he  Implies  that  there  Is  no 
constitutional  provision  for  control  over 
this  sort  of  thing,  I  probably  would  be 
inclined  to  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Unless  we  want  to  stretch 
the  Constitution  to  the  point  where  it  \s 
like  the  canopy  of  heaven,  and  covers 
everything,  I  do  not  see  how  this  bill  can 
be  sustained. 

Apart  from  that,  I  think  it  is  extremely 
unwise  to  t\im  over  to  bureaucrats  the 
control  over  amateur  athletics.  I  think  It 
is  an  Infringement  on  the  freedom  of  the 
people  who  participate  In  amateur  ath- 
letics. 

However.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  for  the  position 
he  has  taken.  If  an>'  bill  before  this  Con- 
gress should  be  defeated.  It  Is  this  bill. 
Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  but  I  do 
not  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
attempt  to  give  the  Senator  some  inter- 
pretation of  the  constitutional  question, 
or  the  legal  question,  raised  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  the  same 
authority  under  this  bill  to  create  a  board 
and  issue  charters  to  various  sports 
groups,  under  the  same  authority  that 
regulates  our  participation  in  interna- 
tional affairs.  That  is  the  same  authority 
that  the  Federal  Government  has.  It  has 
issued  a  charter  to  the  VS.  Olympic 
Committee. 

This  bill  has  nothing  to  do  with  domes- 
tic affairs  in  the  United  States  in  track 
and  field  and  amateur  sports.  It  seeks  to 
establish  a  mechanism  to  do  away  with 
the  friction  that  has  existed  in  this 
coimtry  for  75  years  and  which  led  to 
the  confusion  and  the  maladministra- 
tion of  the  Olympics  in  1972. 1  should  like 
to  respond  that  I  thought  the  Senator 
should  have  some  answer  to  his  ques- 
tion as  to  the  legality  of  this.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  do  not  think  it  has  ever  been 
raised  before  our  committee  hearings. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  agree  that  if  people  are 
going  to  run  across  the  lines  of  foreign 
countries,  the  power  of  Congress  in  an 
athletic  contest  to  regulate  foreign  com- 
merce would  cover  the  bill,  but  I  do  not 
see  how  Congress  can  set  up  a  board  with 
the  vast  powers  that  it  will  have  over 
athletics.  It  is  extremely  imwise  because 
I  do  not  think  the  Federal  Government 
can  act  with  great  wisdom  with  respect 
to  matters  clearly  covered  by  Its  consti- 


tutional powers,  much  less  those  which 
are  not. 

But  I  appreciate  the  Senator  from 
Ksinsas  giving  me  his  views  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  enacting  this  bill.  I  believe 
that  we  should  give  consideration  to  the 
matters  raised  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin). 
I  am  also  moved  by  the  opinion  of  in- 
dividuals in  my  own  State  of  Nebraska 
in  whom  I  have  great  confidence  and 
who  are  close  to  activities  of  this  kind. 
There  Is  a  strong  feeling  among  a  num- 
ber of  well-qualifled  people  that  this 
legislation  would  be  a  mistake. 

Mr.  President,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  junior  Senator  from  Nebraska  to 
leave  the  Chamber  and  go  to  a  confer- 
ence of  the  House  and  Senate  on  private 
pension  legislation,  but  I  want  the  Rec- 
ord to  show  my  opposition  to  this  legis- 
lation. Of  course.  If  given  the  opportu- 
nity for  a  vote,  I  shall  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said, 
the  purpose  of  my  making  the  motion 
this  morning  was  twofold.  One.  to  allow 
the  Senate  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
know  the  substance  of  the  matter  before 
us  and,  two,  to  register  my  own  opposi- 
tion in  public  to  the  bill. 

It  Is  not  my  Intention  to  delay  the 
bill  any  further  and  I  want  the  Ricoro  to 
show  that  I  am  opposed  to  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  motion 
to  reconsider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  with- 
drawal of  the  motion  to  reconsider? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  inquire  what 
was  the  unanimous-consent  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  To  with- 
draw the  motion  to  reconsider. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  S.  3500. 
All  in  favor  say  "Aye" — 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  vote  by  which 
this  bill  was  passed  on  a  call  of  the  cal- 
endar be  rescinded,  because  there  was 
no  notice  given  to  anyone  of  the  fact 
that  it  would  be  called  up  and  the  print- 
ed program  of  the  majority  whip  indi- 
cated it  would  be  called  up  with  the  other 
bills  after  five  other  bills  were  acted  on. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object— and  I  shall  not 
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object— those  who  have  some  questions 
about  this  bill  want  to  go  to  the  issues. 
I  have  no  objection.  I  make  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  whether,  at  this  point, 
a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion 
to  reconsider  is  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
understand  the  question  as  to  the  objec- 
tion to  my  imanimous-consent  request. 
I  understood 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
Is  the  unaoTlmous-consent  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Ifl 
a  unanimous-consent  request  pending. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  unanimous-consent 
request  deals  with  the  vote  by  which  this 
bill  was  adopted  on  the  call  of  the  cal- 
endar but  redcinded.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?     

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  got  to  have  some  flexibility,  may 
I  say.  As  an  illustration,  I  would  point 
out  that  we  would  like  to  take  up  as  soon 
as  possible  a  bill  In  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  is  interested  and  which 
was  reported  just  yesterday.  So  I  would 
hope  there  would  be  some  flexibility  ac- 
corded the  leadership  and  some  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  we  try  to  act  fairly 
and  impartially. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to  re- 
consider. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Is  it  in  order  for  a 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  to  be  made  at 
this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  In 
order. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  move  to  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider,  and  I  sisk  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table 
the  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  8.  3500  was  passed.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chttrch),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  PtTLBRiGHT) .  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  .  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee).  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern). 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
ton),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Hathaway)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Mondale)  ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastors)  .  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johwstoh)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  Is  absent 
on  ofQcial  business. 
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On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  B  hode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  is  paired  wlt|i  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  i  Mc- 
Govern) .  If  present  and  voting,  the  [Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Diikota 
would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  thai,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Buckley),  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  are  necessarily'  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  armoimce  that  the  Se;iator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  is  ab 
sent  to  attend  the  funeral  of  a  relative 

The  result  was  announced — yeajs  33, 
nays  51,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Bible 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Case 

Cranston 

Hart 

HaskeU 

Hatfield 

Holllngs 


Abourezk 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beall    - 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Blden 

Brock 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
ChUes 
Clark 
Cook 
Cotton 
Curtis 
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TEAS— 33 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mclntyre 

Moss 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pearson 

Percy 

NATS— 61 

Dole 

Domenlcl 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Ooldwater 

Griffin 

Ourney 

Hansen 

Hartke 

Helms 

Hruska 

Huddleston 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Mathias 


Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Sparkmai ; 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevensoi . 

Symingtob 

Tburmontl 

Tunney 

Weicker 

wuiiama 


McCleUs 

Mcdure  i 

Metcalf 

Metzenbaum 

Montoya 

Muskie 

Nunn 

Proxmlra 

Roth 

SchweUcer 

Scott.  HUgh 

Scott, 

v<ruiiai<LL. 
Stennla 
Taft 

Talmadg^ 
Tower 


NOT  VOTINGI — 16 


Brooke 

Buckley 

Church 

Bagleton 

Pong 

Pulbrlgbt 


Gravel 

Hathaway 

Inouye 

Johnston 

McGee 

McOovem 


Mondale 
Pastore 
PeU 
Young 


So  the  motion  to  table  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  the  motion  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  Is  the 
motion  to  reconsider  debatable  ?      | 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thie  mo- 
tion to  table  failed. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  What  Is 
the  pending  business?       ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  the  motion  bf  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  S.  3500  was  i>assed. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  %  that 
motion  debatable?      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 


PEACE  CORPS  AUTHORIZATION 
ACT,  1975 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chaar  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  H.R.  12920. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Hughes)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
announcing  its  disagreement  to  the 
amoidment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  12920),  an  act  to  authorize  addi- 
tional preparations  to  carry  out  the 
Peace  Corps  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
discussed  the  viewpoint  of  the  other  body 
and  its  disagreement  to  the  Senate 
amendment  to  HH.  12920,  the  Peace 
Corps  Authorization  Act,  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Cranston), 
the  Senator  from  Mlimesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
dale) ,  and  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
(Mr.  Javits),  who  were  the  principal 
sponsors  of  the  amendment  adopted  on 
the  Senate  floor  during  consideration  of 
this  bill.  They  have,  reluctantly,  agreed 
to  the  Senate  receding  from  its  amend- 
ment— with  respect  to  both  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  and  VISTA  volunteers^with 
the  explicit  understanding  that  the  AC- 
TION Agency  has  committed  itself  to  a 
study  of  the  use  and  purposes  of  the 
Peace  Corps  readjustment  allowance  and 
VISTA  stipend,  that  the  Agency  has 
committed  itself  to  report  on  the  re- 
sults of  that  study  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  not  later 
than  September  1,  1974,  and  that  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  as  it  In- 
dicated in  its  report  on  the  bill,  is  most 
interested  in  this  matter  and  seeing  to 
it  that  a  reasonable  and  equitable  ad- 
justment is  made  In  these  allowances 
next  year,  taking  into  consideration  the 
results  of  the  Agency  study  and  what- 
ever recommendations  may  be  forth- 
coming, based  upon  it,  from  the  admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  President,  on  May  15,  1974.  the 
House  disagreed  to  the  Mondale-Cran- 
ston  amendment  to  the  flscal  year  1975 
Peace  Corps  authorization  bill  (H.R. 
12920).  This  amendment  would  have  In- 
creased the  Peace  Corps'  readjustment 
allowance  and  VISTA's  readjustment 
stipend  to  an  sunount  more  in  line  with 
the  current  cost  of  living  statistics.  In 
view  of  ACTION'S  expressed  Intent  to 
review  and  revise  these  allowsmces  in 
time  for  the  flscal  year  1976  authoriza- 
tion process,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
recede  from  its  action  on  the  Mondale- 
Cranston  amendment  and  accept  the 
House  pEissed  version  of  H.R.  12920. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Presldenjt,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized. 


THE  AMATEUR  ATHLETIC  ACT  OP 
1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3500)  to  promote 
and  coordinate  amateur  athletic  activity 
in  the  United  States  and  in  interna- 
tional competition  in  which  American 
citizens  participate  and  to  promote 
physical  fltness,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrleld  for  a  i>arllamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
for  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  My  parliamentary  inquiry 
is  this:  My  understanding  is  that  the 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest to  rescind  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  adopted  this  morning  on  a  call  of 
the  calendar  was  based  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  I  was  seeking  to  set  aside 
all  the  votes  on  all  those  bills.  That  was 
not  my  unanimous-consent  request.  I 
was  merely  asking  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  S.  3500  was  approved  on  a  call 
of  the  calendar.  I  had  assiuned  it  would 
be  called  up  in  order  and  was  proceeding 
on  that  assumption. 

My  parliamentary  Inquiry  Is,  Is  It  In 
order  for  me  to  renew  by  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  the  vote  by  which 
S.  3500  was  approved  by  a  voice  vote  on 
a  call  of  the  calendar  be  reconsidered? 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Yes,   if 
the  Senator  will  yield  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  for  that  purpose,  but  I 
Tnay  teU  the  Senator  that  I  will  object 
if  he  makes  that  imanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  the  Senator  is  going  to 
object,  there  is  no  use  in  my  makiiig  the 
unanimous -consent  request. 

My  point  is  this.  It  may  be  that  a  vote 
against  the  motion  to  table  indicates 
that  a  majority  would  allow  a  vote  to 
reconsider  and  allow  a  vote  on  the  merits. 
I  was  trying  to  save  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ate by  having  one  vote  instead  of  two. 
Mr.  PEARSON.  The  Senator  may  make 
that  motion  in  a  few  minutes,  but  I  would 
like  to  address  the  Senate,  particularly 
since  there  is  a  large  attendance  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
satisfaction  and  great  hope  for  the  f utiu« 
of  amateur  athletics  in  the  United  States 
that  I  support  the  Amateur  Athletic  Act 
of  1974  and  ask  for  its  approval  by  the 
Senate.  This  legislation  is  the  result  of 
months  of  labor  and  negotiation  with 
many  of  the  major  sports  organizations 
in  this  country,  and  it  is  my  belief  that 
with  implementation  of  this  bill,  the 
feuds,  the  disruptions,  and  the  resultant 
hardships  imposed  on  the  Nation's  ama- 
teur athletes  will  be  forever  rcs<rived. 

Although  the  conflict  and  tumult 
which  emerged  during  the  1972  Olympic 
games  In  Munich  can  be  readily  recalled 
by  even  the  most  casual  sports  enthusi- 
ast, the  Issues  involved  brought  to  full 
public  attention  the  broad  problems 
which  have  plagued  IT.S.  amateur  sports 
and  participation  in  the  Olympics  since 
the  turn  of  the  century.  These  problems 
center  on  the  Inability  of  the  USOC  and 
other  national  organizations  to  represent 
effectively  and  completely  UjB.  athletes 
in  international  competition  as  well  as 
the  destructive  Influence  of  the  NCAA- 
AAU  feud.  The  problems  wiilch  received 
the  most  attention  in  the  Munich  games 
were  as  follows: 

First,  a  swimmer.  Rick  DeMont,  won  a 
gold  medal  azid  was  tubaequenUy  ortlered 
to  relinquish  it  because  the  USOC  doctor 
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failed  to  report  to  International  Olympic 
Committee  officials  that  the  athlete  was 
under  treatment  for  an  asthmatic  con- 
dition requiring  amphetamine  drugs.  Had 
the  doctor  reported  to  the  lOW  that  De- 
Mont  was  on  the  drug,  there  would  have 
been  no  problem. 

Second,  two  track  athletes,  Eddie  Hart 
and  Ray  Robinson,  failed  to  appear  in 
time  for  a  heat  of  the  100-meter  dash  be- 
cause their  coach,  who  had  been  selected 
by  the  USOC,  had  not  Informed  them  of 
the  correct  time  of  the  event.  The  two 
runners,  one  of  whom  was  expected  to 
win  a  gold  medal  In  the  event,  lost  their 
chance  to  partlclapte; 

Third,  the  U.S.  Olympic  basketball 
team  lost  the  gold  medal  to  the  Russian 
team  in  the  last  seconds  of  the  game,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  international  rules 
were  violated  in  allowing  the  clock  to  be 
reset  and  the  winning  basket  to  be  scored. 
Although  attempts  were  made  to  appeal 
J-he  officials  decision  to  reset  the  clock, 
such  appeal  was  disallowed.  Many  ob- 
servers, knowledgeable  in  International 
basketball  niles  suid  procedures,  feel  that 
the  U.S.  team  had  a  legitimate  grievance, 
and  that  the  team  was  not  well  repre- 
sented in  the  appeal. 

Fourth,  during  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee hearings  held  in  May  1973,  athletes 
charged  that  numerous  Olympic  officials 
traveled  and  stayed  in  first  class  accom- 
modations, while  competitors  were  rele- 
gated to  less  comfortable  quarters  during 
the  trials  and  the  Olympics  themselves. 
The  athletes  also  cc«nplained  about  the 
lack  of  subsistence  money  during  the 
Olympic  trials,  and  the  failure  of  the 
USOC  to  provide  development  funds  for 
some  sports. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  UJ3.  ama- 
teur sports,  it  Is  not  difficult  to  find  in- 
stances similar  to  those  which  emerged 
during  the  Munich  games.  One  such  In- 
stance took  place  in  1920,  when  American 
athletes  participating  in  the  Olympics  of 
that  year  rebelled  at  the  conditions  of 
their  quarters  below  the  decks  of  the 
former  troopship  Piincess  Matoika  and 
in  a  run-down  Belgium  schoolhouse.  De- 
spite a  series  of  meetings  with  Olympic 
officials  on  board  ship  and  in  Eurc^je 
many  of  the  U£.  athletes  were  booked 
onto  another  dilapidated  troopship  for 
the  voyage  home.  New  protests  by  the 
athletes  led  to  a  change  in  booking. 

The  grievances  of  the  athletes  during 
the  1920  games  led  to  a  reorganization  of 
the  U.S.  Olympic  structure.  A  perma- 
nent body,  the  American  Olympic  Asso- 
ciation, was  created,  responsible  for  or- 
ganizing, financing,  and  developing  all 
activities  related  to  U.S.  Involvement  In 
the  Olympic  games.  However.  In  for- 
mulating its  recommendations  for  a  new 
U.S.  Olympic  structure,  the  reorganiza- 
tion committee  rejected  a  proposal  of- 
fered by  the  NCAA  and  Its  aUies  which 
would  have  created  a  federation  to  con- 
duct Olympic  affairs  composed  equally 
of  all  groups  Involved  In  preparations  for 
the  games.  This  action  was  of  major  «lg- 
niflcance.  because  It  allowed  the  AAU  to 
become  the  dominant  power  on  the  new 
Olympic  organization,  a  position  which 
It  retains  to  this  day.  Coupled  with  Inter- 
national  Olympic    Committee    require- 
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ments  that  national  groups  holding 
franchises  from  International  sports  fed- 
erations also  hold  the  majority  votes  on 
national  CMymi>lc  committees,  the  re- 
jection of  the  federation  proposal  con- 
stituted a  major  defeat  for  the  NCAA. 

The  views  of  those  critical  of  the 
AAU's  action  In  this  regard  are  best 
summarized  by  an  article  which  ap- 
peared  in  the  "American  Physical  Edu- 
cation Rcylew"  In  1912,  9  years  before 
the  reform  proposal  was  defeated.  The 
article  states  in  part: 

This  unfortunate  autocratic  poeltlon  of 
the  AmatetU'  Athletic  Union  will  never  bring 
the  athletic  forces  together  under  Its  ban- 
n«r  .  .  .  We  .  .  .  know  that  the  average  ath- 
letic club  does  nttle  or  nothing  In  the  way 
of  promoting  the  educational  views  ol  athlet- 
ics. This  viewpoint  ...  Is  wholly  at  vari- 
ance with  the  trend  In  educational  institu- 
tions, .  .  .  Young  Mens  ChrUtUn  Associa- 
tions, playgrounds,  etc..  which  is  toward  a 
scheme  of  athletics  which  will  not  serve  ex- 
pert performers,  but  will  also  Interest  and 
stimulate  every  man  and  boy  of  athletic 
age  to  take  part  In  wholesome  competition 
.  .  .  PractlcaUy  86 7o  of  the  gymnasiums, 
athletic  fields,  and  swimming  pools  are  con- 
trolled by  the  organizations  that  are  Inde- 
pendent of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union.  With 
these  same  organizations  are  many  trained 
physical  directors  and  teachers,  giving  much 
time  and  thought  to  educational  athletics. 
The  large  bulk  of  men  and  boys  of  athletic 
age  are  also  connected  with  organizations 
outside  the  Amateur  Athletic  tTnkm. 

The  1921  split  between  the  AAU  and 
the  other  major  amateur  sports  bodies 
over  U.S.  Olympic  organization  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  NCAA-AAU  feud 
which  remains  unresolved.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  NCAA  and  allied  organizations 
claimed  that  they  nurture,  support,  and 
grant  assistance  to  the  bulk  of  those 
athletes  which  participate  in  national 
and  International  competition.  They  feel 
that  they  have  a  right  to  contribute  to 
the  formulation  of  Olympic  policy  In 
pr(HX>rtion  to  their  position  as  "chief 
supplier  of  talent." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  AAU,  claiming 
its  recognition  by  several  international 
sports  federations  as  the  only  organiza- 
tion authorized  to  certify  athletes  for  in- 
ternational competition,  insists  it  must 
be  the  only  national  controlling  body  for 
athletics  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  following  the  rejection 
of  the  federation  approach  In  1921,  the 
NCAA  and  Its  allies  determined  to  push 
ahead  with  the  plan,  in  spite  of  the 
AAU's  opposition.  At  the  time  of  the 
Oljrmplc  reorganization  committee's  re- 
jection, 18  sports  federations  had  been 
organized  throughout  the  coimtry.  It  was 
largely  through  the  unifled  strength  of 
these  federations  that  the  NCAA  had 
been  able  to  gain  the  changes  in  the 
Olympic  structure  made  In  1921.  Never- 
theless, the  NCAA  refused  to  Join  with 
the  new  American  Olympic  Association 
until  changes  in  Its  voting  structure  were 
made,  1  year  later. 

THX    PADDOCK    IMCIDEMT 

In  1923,  Charles  Paddock,  a  sprinter 
from  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, accepted  an  invitation  to  compete 
In  a  YMCA-sponsored  event  In  Paris. 
Prance.  Although  he  had  received  per- 
mission from  the  university  and  his  local 
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AAU  club  to  participate,  the  national 
AAU  announced  that  the  star  Southern 
California  sprinter  would  be  ineligible  for 
competition  in  the  special  games  In  Paris 
unless  It  made  an  exception  in  a  rulhig — 
made  only  1  day  before — concerning 
competition  abroad  by  an  American 
amateur  athlete  during  the  summer  of 
1923.  The  AAU  explained  that  the  nile 
bad  been  adopted  so  that  athletes  could 
devote  their  full  attention  to  prepara- 
tions for  the  1924  Olympics.  The  rule 
was  based  on  the  AAU's  repeated  asser- 
tion that  it  was  the  national  governing 
body  for  track  and  fleld. 

Nevertheless,  Paddock  competed  in  the 
games,  won  his  events,  and,  upon  his 
return,  was  suspended  by  the  AAU.  The 
NCAA  supported  Paddock,  renewing  the 
charge  that  the  AAU  was  trying  to  use 
the  Olympic  games  as  a  means  for  arbi- 
trary control  of  sports  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion. 

FY)llowIng  a  heated  battle  in  the  Amer- 
ican Olj'mpic  Association,  and  a  war  of 
words  In  the  press.  Paddock  was  quietly 
reinstated  by  the  AAU.  The  subsequent 
Olympic  games  in  1924  were  without  in- 
cident, and  U.S.  athletes  responded  by 
amassing  an  Imposing  point  total  far 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  nation. 

The  next  serious  incident  involving 
the  AAU  and  NCAA  did  not  occur  xmtll 
1926.  when  the  President  of  the  AAU 
warned  that  Its  supremacy  was  being 
threatened  by  the  federation  movement. 
He  stated  further  that  the  AAU  should 
maintain  supremacy  through  its  power 
as  a  representative  of  international  fed- 
erations, and  that  the  AAU  would  sur- 
render no  rights  which  belonged  to  that 
organization.  Subsequently,  the  AAU  de- 
clared that  it  had  the  backing  of  major 
international  orgEmlzations  and  that 
they  would  never  recognize  any  U.S. 
group  other  than  Itself. 

The  AAU  recognized  the  necessity  to 
consolidate  Its  control  of  the  American 
Olympic  Association  as  a  means  of  elim- 
inating the  emerging  federation  threat. 
Consequently,  at  the  quadrennial  meet- 
ing of  the  association  In  1926,  the  AAU 
supported  the  adoption  of  an  amend- 
ment requiring  a  majority  vote,  in  pref- 
ence  to  a  two-thirds  vote,  with  regard 
to  the  election  of  successors  to  the  va- 
cated positions  of  U.S.  Ol3maplc  officers 
or  committeemen.  In  this  vote,  the 
AAU's  position  prevailed.  Since  the 
AAU  and  its  allies  already  composed  a 
majority  of  the  Olympic  Committee's 
voting  structure,  the  vote  was.  In  reality, 
a  clear  and  decisive  victory  for  the  AAU 
In  its  attempts  to  control  the  Olympic 
organization.  Based  on  this  vote,  the 
NCAA  withdrew  from  the  American 
Olympic  Association. 

The  NCAA  and  allied  groups  rejoined 
the  Olympic  Committee  In  1927,  largely 
at  the  Instigation  of  its  new  president. 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur.  In  his  efforts 
to  gain  a  unifled  amateur  sports  struc- 
ture, MacArthur  appealed  to  a  sense  of 
patriotism  and  unity  In  preparation  for 
the  1928  Olympic  Gsunes. 

General  MacArthur  guided  the  com- 
mittee through  another  successful  Olym- 
pic games  in  1928.  However,  in  his  report 
to  President  Hoover.  MacArthur  sug- 
gested that: 


The  complicated  chancellories  of  Ameri- 
can sport — I  noay  even  say  International 
sports  as  well — are  even  more  Intricate  per- 
haps than  our  poUtlcal  chancellories. 

To  assist  in  ending  the  eternal  feud- 
ing of  sports  organizations,  MacArthur 
suggested  "an  athletic  congress."  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Olympic 
Association,  in  which  all  amateur  sports 
organizations  in  the  United  States  would 
discuss  and  resolve  the  problems  facing 
amateur  sports. 

Although  such  a  congress  was  rtever 
called,  the  NCAA  and  AAU  did  meet 
and  resolve  some  of  the  Issues  confront- 
ing them.  As  a  result  of  this  meeting, 
the  AAU  agreed  not  to  interfere  With 
wholly  intercollegiate  si>orts  activities. 
In  addition,  changes  were  made  in  the 
Olympic  Association's  constltutloii  to 
give  the  NCAA  fuller  voting  power  in 
Committee  decisionmaking. 

ABTICLES     OF     AIXIANCE 

The  truce  struck  between  the  AAU  and 
NCAA  blossomed  into  a  full-fledged  peace 
which  endured  by  mutual  consent  until 
1945.  At  that  time,  the  two  organizations 
formalized  their  verbal  agreement  by 
adopting  the  "Articles  of  Alliance."  vfhich 
stated  that:  J 

(1)  All  meetings  between  the  AAU  and 
NCAA  would  be  entitled  to  representation  by 
not  more  than  four  visiting  delegates  from 
each  group:  ^ 

(2)  One  delegate  from  the  NCAA  would  be 
chosen  to  become  a  member  of  the'BoArd  of 
CSovemors  of  the  AAU;  L 

(3)  All  student  athletes  competing  In  Inter- 
collegiate competition  would  be  und«ir  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  NCAA.  However,  such  ath- 
letes competing  In  AAU -sanctioned  competi- 
tion shall  be  governed  by  the  rules  df  the 
AAU; 

(4)  The  AAU  would  recognize  the  rights  of 
NCAA  members  to  govern  themselves  and  to 
compete  among  themselves  under  eligibility 
rules  considered  satisfactory  to  the  NCAA; 

(5)  In  competition,  the  rules  of  the  NCAA 
would  apply  to  coUege  events  and  the  rules 
of  the  AAU  would  apply  to  open  events;  and 

(6)  These  Articles  of  Alliance  could  be 
terminated  by  either  party  upon  30  days  no- 
tice to  the  other. 

Having  been  assured  of  a  "normaliza- 
tion of  relations"  with  the  AAU.  the 
NCAA  turned  its  attention  to  its  Inter- 
collegiate activities,  adopting  new  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  governing  of  in- 
tercollegiate sports.  Included  among 
them  were  provisions  relating  to  financial 
aid  to  athletes.  These  regulations  led  to 
an  Increasing  degree  of  athletic  scholar- 
ships, which,  coupled  with  recruiting  and 
scholarship  s  buses,  became  the  subject  of 
much  concern  both  internationally  and 
within  the  U.S.  Olympic  organization.  In 
1951,  following  the  dismissal  of  the  ma- 
jor part  of  the  West  Point  football  team 
for  cheating.  Avery  Bnmdage.  president 
of  the  newly  established  UBOC,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  805, 81st  Congress,  told 
delegates  to  a  1951  AAU  meeting  that 
"subsidized  college  athletes,  rewarded 
financially  for  their  talents  alone,  will 
be  ineligible  for  the  1952  Olympic  Games 
at  Helsinki."  This  incident,  combined 
with  continuing  NCAA  dissatisfaction  at 
the  "arrogance"  ot  the  AAU  as  the  na- 
tional representative  of  international 
federations,  were  the  primary  causes 
which  led  to  the  unraveling  of  th^  Arti- 
cles of  Alliance  in  1960. 


In  considering  this  action,  the  NCAA 
cited  the  following  as  reasons  to  break 
off  relations  with  the  AAU: 

(1)  Complaints  registered  with  the  AAU 
were  not  investigated: 

(2)  Athletes  and  coaches  were  denied  for- 
eign trips  when  such  denial  did  cot  suit  pur- 
poses of  the  AAU; 

(3)  The  AAU  neglected  the  vital  area  of  re- 
search; 

(4)  The  AAU  failed  to  communicate  with 
countries  regarding  proposed  international 
meets  and  failed  to  develop  exchange  pro- 
grams between  the  U.S.  and  other  countries; 

(5)  AAU  track  meets  were  often  poorly 
managed  and.  In  many  cases.  Incompetent 
ofScials  used; 

(6)  Poor  planning  was  exhibited  by  the 
AAU  In  preparing  teams  for  foreign  competi- 
tion; 

(7)  The  AAU  showed  no  special  regard  for 
the  welfare  and  treatment  of  foreign  ath- 
letes visiting  the  U.S. 

KST&BLISHICENT  OF     FEOCRATTONS 

With  the  feud  once  again  in  motion, 
the  NCAA  resurrected  Its  federation 
concept  of  the  1920's  as  its  most  effective 
weapon.  However,  instead  of  one  federa- 
tion for  all  sports,  plans  were  made  to 
establish  federations  in  three  sports: 
track  and  field;  gymnastics:  and  basket- 
ball. As  in  the  1920's,  the  AAU  opposed 
creation  of  the  three  federations,  char- 
acterizing them  as  a  "grab  for  power  that 
would  wreck  amateur  athletics  in  the 
United  States."  The  NCAA  then  urged  its 
member  colleges  and  universities  to  con- 
sider a  boycott  of  AAU  events  unless  col- 
leges were  given  more  voice  in  amateur 
sports.  Although  overtures  for  increased 
representation  were  made  by  the  USOC 
to  the  NCAA,  they  were  refused. 

In  March  1961,  an  organizational 
meeting  for  the  formation  of  federations 
for  track  and  field,  &n6  g>'mnastics  was 
held  in  Chicago.  The  Basketball  Federa- 
tion, which  had  alreadj-  been  formed,  was 
in  attendance.  Although  the  AAU  was  in- 
vited, it  refused  to  attend.  Nevertheless, 
each  of  the  three  federations  reserved 
certain  powers  to  the  AAU.  Among  them 
were  the  responsibiUty  for  administering 
open  competition,  any  national  cham- 
pionship, and  administrative  affairs.  The 
AAU  would  also  be  allocated  a  certain 
number  of  international  delegates  to  the 
appropriate  federations.  The  AAU.  how- 
ever, again  insisted  it  could  not  join  the 
NCAA  and  allied  groups  in  this  effort.  By 
early  summer  of  1962.  federations  had 
been  formed  without  the  AAU. 

EMEKGENCK     OF    THX     SAKCTIOKING     WAKS 

In  Augxist  1962,  the  U.S.  Track  and 
Field  Federation — USTFF — met  in  Kan- 
sas City  and  approved  a  sanctioning  and 
athletic  certification  policy  statement 
that  was  to  create  further  differences  be- 
tween the  federations  and  the  AAU.  This 
concept  required  application  for  a  sanc- 
tion by  the  mstnagement  of  any  event  In 
which  competitors  from  track  and  field 
clubs  or  attached  athletes  were  to  partic- 
ipate. The  USTFF  was  to  be  the  exclu- 
sive sanctioning  body  in  all  meets  where 
Its  athletes  were  to  compete.  AAU  and 
Armed  Forces  athletes  were  allowed  to 
compete  In  USTFF-sanctioned  meets, 
provided  they  had  been  certified  by  either 
the  AAU  or  the  Armed  Services.  Student 
athletes  were  also  required  to  be  certi- 
fied by  the  appropriate  educational 
institution. 
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The  International  Amateur  Athletic 
Federation — lAAF — the  International 
governing  body  for  track  and  field,  sub- 
sequently voted  unanimously  in  support 
of  a  resolution  declaring  that  the  AAU 
was  the  only  lAAF-recognized  body  In 
the  United  States  capable  of  sanctioning 
national  track  and  field  events.  The 
USTPF,  objecting  to  the  lAAF's  action, 
claimed  that  the  AAU  had  worked  for 
adoption  of  the  measure.  In  a  statement 
regarding  the  resolution,  the  federation 
stated: 

It  Is  perfecUy  clear  that  no  International 
body  iB  going  to  usurp  or  infringe  upon  the 
right  ot  an  American  amateur  athlete  to  com- 
pete In  amateur  meets  of  his  own>cholce  In 
this  country. 

The  AAt>has  used  the  threat  bf  Ineligibil- 
ity m  a  desperate  attempt  to  bolster  Its 
waning  control  of  track  and  field  In  the 
United  States.  The  AAU,  Insofar  as  athletes, 
facilities,  coaching  and  research  are  con- 
cerned. Is  not  a  major  element  In  track  and 
field  In  America  when  compared  to  the  char- 
ter members  of  the  USTPF  .  .  .  the  AAU  la 
n^fng  coercive  methods  In  an  attempt  to 
strengthen  Its  relatively  weak  position. 

The  International  Olympic  Committee 
reinforced  the  action  taken  by  the  lAAP 
by  banning  from  future  Olympic  games 
all  "state  amatexirs  subsidized  by  their 
governments  and  college  athletes  receiv- 
ing scholarships  based  mainly  on  athletic 
ability."' Avery  Bnmdage,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  AAU.  USOC.  ftnd  now  the 
IOC,  maintained  that  if  the  rule  were 
rigidly  applied,  it  would  disqualify  about 
half  of  the  American  Olympic  team. 
However,  he  appeared  to  support  the 
IOC's  action. 

rSD^tAI.  ATmCFTS  AT  iesBiATion 

Subsequent  events,  r^ated  to  the  ac- 
tions described  above,  caused  the  situa- 
tion to  become  so  serious  that  then  At- 
torney General  Robert  Kennedy  inter- 
vened. Describing  the  latest  flareup  of 
the  AAU-NCAA  feud,  Kennedy  said: 

They  know  how  we  feel  about  the  situa- 
tion. We  hope  that  the  two  groups  wUl  get 
together  and  Iron  out  their  dliferences  so  that 
the  VS.  will  be  weU  represented  In  the  CHym- 
plcs  In  1964. 

An  amateur  sports  conference  was  held 
in  Washington  during  October  1962,  in- 
cluding representatives  from  the  USOC, 
the  AAU,  the  national  sports  federations, 
the  YMCA,  and  Government  oCBclals.  At 
this  meeting,  delegates  agreed  to  consider 
a  truce  which  would  be  in  effect  until 
after  the  1964  Olympic  games.  The  truce 
would  allow  the  federations  and  the  AAU 
to  work  toward  the  development  of  a  U.S. 
Olympic  team.  This  plan  became  known 
as  the  "Washington  alliance." 

This  conference  marks  the  first  entry 
of  the  Federal  Government  into  amateur 
athletic  affairs.  In  its  efforts  to  help 
brine  the  factions  together,  the  Govern- 
ment recognized  the  principle  that  it 
shotild  not  normally  intervene  in  such 
activities,  but  that  the  success  of  U.S. 
athletes  in  intemational  competition  was 
a  matter  of  national  interest  and  should 
be  paramount  in  the  decisions  and  ad- 
ministration of  domestic  sports  govern- 
ing bodies. 

Using  the  Wa8hingt<Mi  alliance  as  a  de- 
parture point.  Attorney  General  Ken- 
nedy attonpted  to  fashion  a  lasting  peace 
between  the  NCAA  and  AAU.  Meeting 


with  representatives  of  the  two  groups  at 
USOC  headquarters  in  New  York,  a  pre- 
liminary agreement  was  reached  by  the 
parties  involved  to  establish  a  track  and 
field  coalition  embracing  all  qualified  or- 
ganizations. "Hie  fimction  of  this  cofdi- 
tion  would  be  to  oversee  and  fortify  the 
"national  athletic  vigor"  through  the 
unification  of  all  organizations  involved, 
with  such  imification  to  serve  as  a  com- 
mon groimd  for  the  exchange  of  ideas. 
Speaking  with  reference  to  the  New  York 
Olympic  House  Agreement,  Walter  By- 
ers,  executive  director  of  the  NCAA, 
stated: 

No  matter  where  the  fault  lias  In  this  con- 
troversy, there  seems  to  be  only  one  way  to 
reconcUe  the  divergent  points  of  view  for 
the  future  and  that  Is  to  consolidate.  Even 
the  restive  coexistence  of  the  past  cannot  be 
recaptured.  The  AAU  must  continue  to  exist 
and  gain  new  strength.  It  needs  the  help  of 
high  schools  and  the  colleges  to  do  the  Job. 
This  country  cannot  afford  less  than  our 
most  diligent  and  unselfish  cooperation  on 
this  organization  basis. 

Of  paramount  importance  to  this 
agreement  was  the  fact  that  the  coali- 
tion would  seek  membership  in  the  lAAP 
at  its  next  meeting  scheduled  in  the  fall 
of  1964.  At  this  point,  the  8«reement 
lacked  only  the  endorsement  of  the 
AAU's  75th  annual  convention  in  Detroit. 
But.  on  November  29.  1962,  the  AAU's 
executive  committee  in  effect  rejected  the 
proposal,  stating: 

The  basic  issue  appeared  to  be  whether  the 
AAU  or  the  proposed  coalition  would  be  the 
recognized  ruling  body  for  American  partici- 
pation In  International  track  affairs  after 
1964.  The  AAU  contends  It  has  been  recog- 
nised for  many  years  by  the  (LAAF).  the 
world  governing  body  for  track  and  field. 

At  the  final  session  of  the  convention, 
the  AAU  voted  to  stand  behind  another 
version  of  the  coalition  plan,  requiring 
among  other  things  that  all  the  busi- 
ness of  an  international  nature  would 
continue  to  be  conducted  by  the  AAU. 
The  USTFP  and  allied  groups  could  not 
accept  that  condition,  and  thus  Ken- 
nedy's efforts  to  end  the  feud  failed. 

Following  the  breakdown  of  the  Wash- 
ington alliance,  the  AAU  adopted  the 
policy  that  It  would  not  sanction  USTFF 
events  and  would  rule  all  athletes  who 
participate  in  such  events  to  be  ineligi- 
ble for  AAU-sanctloned  competition.  At 
this  pHJint,  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
appealed  for  arbitration  to  settle  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  skies .  The 
NCAA  supported  the  President's  call, 
stating  Its  "deep  regret"  regarding  the 
AAU's  failure  to  adopt  the  coalition 
agreement.  President  Kennedy  appointed 
General  MacArthur,  former  president  of 
the  USOC,  to  act  as  arbitrator,  and  both 
the  NCAA  suid  AAU  agreed  to  consider 
whatever  MacArthur  offered  In  the  way 
of  arbitration. 

The  so-called  MacArthur  plan  was 
adopted  by  the  NCAA  and  AA^  In 
January  1963.  Basically,  the  plan  in- 
cluded amnesty  for  any  athlete  who  had 
been  disqualified  from  international  com- 
petition by  the  AAU;  full  access  to  facili- 
ties by  all  groups  in  preparation  for  the 
1964  OljTnplcs;  and  the  formation  of  an 
"Oljrmpic  Eligibility  Board"  composed  of 
six  members,  three  from  the  AAU  and 
three  from  the  USTFF,  to  pass  upon  the 


qualifications  and  eligibility  of  candi- 
dates for  the  Olympic  team.  MacArthur 
also  recommended  tliat  the  President  call 
an  athletic  congress  following  the  Oljrm- 
pic  games  of  1964  to  find  permanent 
solutions  for  the  problems  facing  the 
AAU  and  the  NCAA. 

As  a  result  of  the  agreement.  President 
Kennedy  Issued  the  following  public 
statement: 

Settlement  of  the  dlq>ute  which  had 
threatened  to  unjustly  penalize  hundreds  of 
athletes  and  weaken  American  participation 
in  the  1964  Olympic  Oames  Is  most  welcome. 
The  real  winners  are  the  athletes.  I  would 
hope  that  Oeneral  MacArthur's  Plan  would 
set  the  stage  for  a  new  era  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  amateur  athletic  plans — one 
wholly  consistent  with  traditional  sports- 
manlike desire  to  cross  the  line  first. 

Unfortunately,  the  new  era  was  never 
given  a  chance.  Three  days  after  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  statement,  the  AAU  and 
NCAA  were  squabbling  over  the  sanction 
of  a  track  and  field  meet  in  Los  Angeles. 
The  matter  was  put  to  General  Mac- 
Arthur  for  arbitration,  who  decided  that 
the  USTFP  could  authorize  its  own 
athletes  for  participation  in  open  com- 
petition, but  could  not  perform  the  func- 
tion of  the  AAU  with  regard  to  its  inter- 
national obligation.  Although  the  AAU 
interpreted  MacArthur's  decision  as  a 
victory,  Walter  Byers  countered  by 
sajrlng: 

The  AAU  must  be  suffering  from  hallucina- 
tions .  .  .  tf  It  interprets  Oeneral  MacArthur'^ 
ruling  as  a  rejection  of  the  USTFF  stand. 

There  were  no  further  attempts  to  re- 
solve differences  between  the  two  groups 
until  after  the  1964  Olympics. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  a  plan  for  the 
formation  of  a  National  Sports  Founda- 
tion first  received  attention.  Although 
many  organizations  wished  to  play  a 
leading  role  in  formation  of  the  founda- 
tion, the  USOC  refused  to  endorse  the 
idea,  which  it  felt  would  interfere  with 
Its  own  fund  raising.  The  foundation 
approach  received  no  fiurther  attention 
until  introduction  of  a  bill  creating  it  in 
Congress  by  my  distinguished  colleagues. 
Senators  Gravzl  and  THiTRAiorn).  This  is 
now  title  m  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Act 
of  1974. 

STTLCEK  AND   CaEXKBRIXB   AMEKDMEKTS 

At  the  USOC  board  of  directors  meet- 
ing 1965.  the  highly  contentious  Sulger 
amendment  was  adopted.  This  provision 
requires  the  majority  of  votes  on  each 
games  committee  of  the  USOC  to  be  re- 
served for  the  governing  body  of  that 
sport.  The  inequities  of  this  amendment 
are  best  exemplified  by  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  Edward  Steitz  during  the  May  1973 
Commerce  Committee  hearirtgs  on  ama- 
t*>ur  sports.  Speaking  on  the  AAU's  con- 
trol of  the  USOC's  basketball  committee 
Steitz  said : 

What  a  farce  It  was  when  In  the  past 
Olympiad,  an  organisation  such  as  the  AAU. 
which  contributes  just  about  nothing  to 
International  basketball,  automatlcaUy  had 
the  majority  of  votes  (25  of  49)  whUe  the 
NCAA  had  eight.  Junior  college  one,  and  the 
21,000  high  schools  had  two.  An  organiza- 
tion that  is  practically  dead  in  a  sport  deter- 
mined who  are  to  be  the  coaches,  managers 
and  players  for  the  Olympic  (basketball] 
team.  Incredible. 
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An  AAU  spokesman  claimed  that  the 
Sulger  amendment  was  necessary  to 
conform  to  International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee rules.  However,  the  counsel  to  the 
USOC  said  that  this  was  a  fallacious 
argument,  stating  that  nothing  in  IOC 
rules  entitled  international  franchise 
holders  to  a  majority  vote  on  the  games 
committees  or  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  national  Olympic  committees. 

In  the  absence  of  information  to  the 
contrary,  one  can  only  be  left  with  a 
conclusion  that  the  AAU's  action  in  forc- 
ing adoption  of  the  Sulger  amendment 
demonstrated  further  its  desire  for  con- 
tinued entrenchment  as  a  dominant  voice 
on  the  USOC,  regardless  of  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  other  sports  organization, 
athletes,  and  the  sports  public.  The 
Sulger  amendment  is  a  prime  example 
of  how  the  AAU  has  used  its  position  to 
perpetuate  itself,  without  having  to 
answer  to  any  outside  influence  or  au- 
thority. 

In  1970,  the  U.S.  Gynmastics  Federa- 
tion (USGF),  having  received  the  per- 
mission of  the  International  Gymnastics 
Federation  (TIQ)  to  operate  imder  its 
franchise  in  this  country,  applied  to  the 
USOC  for  group  A  membership.  Under 
the  complicated  voting  structure  of  the 
USOC,  group  A  membership  is  reserved 
for  international  franchise  holders. 
These  members  hold  a  voting  majority 
on  the  USOC.  in  conformity  with  IOC 
rules  and  regulations. 

The  AAU,  which  had  lost  control  of 
gymnastics  as  a  result  of  USGF  approved 
by  FIG,  could  not  prevent  approval  of  the 
new  franchise  holder  as  a  group  A  mem- 
ber. Nevertheless,  it  moved  to  force 
adoption  of  a  change  in  the  constitution 
of  the  USOC,  which  became  known  as  the 
Greenbrier  amendment.  Under  this  pro- 
posal, an  organization  seeking  approval 
of  an  international  federation  in  a  sport 
controlled  by  a  group  A  member  on  the 
USOC  would  have  to  obtain  approval  of 
no  less  than  two-thlnta  of  the  USOC's 
board  of  directors  to  become  a  group  A 
monber.  Since  the  AAU,  through  its 
many  franchises,  dominates  group  A,  it 
is  considered  highly  unlikely  that  any 
new  organization  could  gain  approval  of 
enough  group  A  members  to  gain  mem- 
bership. 

Although  the  USOC  subsequently  re- 
duced the  two-thirds  requirement  to  a 
simple  majority,  it  is  still  considered  un- 
likely that  a  rival  to  the  AAU's  control 
will  ever  gain  recognition  as  a  group  A 
member. 

Once  again,  there  is  nothing  In  the 
IOC  rules  which  requires  such  a  proceed- 
ing by  National  Olympic  Committees. 
Statements  from  USOC  ofllcials  indicate 
that  adoption  of  this  amendment  was  a 
self-serving  tactic,  designed  to  preserve 
the  status  quo  as  regards  USOC  affairs. 

THX  KEKEL  COMMIBSIOir 

In  August  1965,  acting  In  response  to 
continuing  sanctioning  problems  be- 
tween the  USTFF  and  the  AAU,  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  held  10 
days  of  hearings  on  conflicts  in  amateur 
sports.  As  a  result  of  these  hearings,  the 
committee  reported  a  resolution  author- 
Izlnc  the  THce  President  to  appoint  an 
Independent  sports  arbitration  pand  to 
produce  a  final,  conclusive  settlement  of 
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the  AAU-NCAA  dispute.  Then  Vice 
President  Hukphrtt  appointed  Theo- 
dore W.  Kheel,  chairman.  Archibald 
Cox,  Ralph  Metcalf,  David  M.  Shoup, 
and  Th(»nas  Vail,  to  the  arbitration 
panel.  The  AAU  and  NCAA  at  the  out- 
set agreed  to  the  arbitration.  The  panel 
completed  Its  report  In  February  1968, 
but  its  decision  was  hnmedlately  re- 
jected by  the  NCAA  on  the  grounds  that 
the  AAU  was  awarded  total  sanctioning 
authority  for  open  competition,  regard- 
less of  the  position  taken  by  the  USTFF. 

To  this  day,  relations  between  the 
AAU  and  NCAA  remain  strained.  In 
1972.  the  NCAA  withdrew  from  the 
AAU-dominated  USOC  as  a  protest  of 
the  committee's  mismanagement  of  the 
U.S.  Olympic  team  in  Mimich.  In  1973, 
the  NCAA  refused  to  allow  collegiate 
basketball  players  from  participating  in 
an  AAU-sponsored  tour  of  a  basketball 
team  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Only  after 
congressional  hearings  and  receipt  of  a 
letter  signed  by  58  Senators  did  the 
NCAA  withdraw  its  objections  to  the 
tour. 

Later  that  year,  the  NCAA  refused  to 
allow  two  athletes  to  compete  in  a 
USSR-USA  track  meet  in  Richmond, 
Va.  To  protect  themselves,  the  two  ath- 
letes obtained  a  temporary  Injunction  so 
they  could  compete  In  the  Richmond 
meet  without  Interference  from  the 
NCAA.  However,  when  the  case  came  to 
a  final  decision,  the  court  ruled  for  the 
NCAA,  claiming  that  an  educational  In- 
stitution had  a  right  to  enforce  good  re- 
lations which  prohibit  student  athletes 
from  participating  in  athletic  events 
which  do  not  meet  with  its  approval. 

On  February  28,  1972,  President 
Nixon  and  Premier  Chou  En-lal  issued 
a  communique  in  which  they  agreed  to 
increase  cultural  exchanges  in  order  to 
develop  improved  communications  sind 
mutual  imderstandlng  between  China 
and  the  United  States.  Pursuant  to  an 
agreement  announced  February  22, 1973, 
by  Dr.  Kissinger,  the  All  China  Sports 
Federation  extended  an  hivitatlon  to  the 
United  States  to  send  a  swimming  team 
to  the  Peoples  Republic.  Under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Mutual  Education  and  Cul- 
tural Exchanges  Act  of  1961.  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  organized  a  team  to  travel 
to  China. 

Before  the  team  even  departed  for 
China,  the  AAU  and  the  Federation  In- 
ternational de  Natation  Amateur  (FINA) 
attonpted  to  block  the  trip  because  FINA 
does  not  recognize  the  Peoples  Republic 
of  China.  The  AAU  and  FINA  forced  the 
resignation  of  the  first  coach  of  the  team 
and  one  of  Its  members  as  well  by  threat- 
ening to  suspend  them  from  further  ath- 
letic competition.  Subsequently,  they 
attempted  to  persuade  other  members  of 
the  delegation  to  resign.  To  the  credit  of 
our  young  athletes  and  team  officials, 
improvement  In  Chinese-American  rela- 
tions was  more  Important  than  threats 
from  a  self-appointed  swimming  orga- 
nization. Ten  athletes  and  six  officials 
went  to  China. 

Upon  their  return,  the  athletes  and 
team  officials  were  greeted  by  a  letter 
from  the  AAU,  Informing  them  that  they 
were  being  suspended  from  further  ama- 
teur   competition    and    that    athletes. 


coaches,  and  press  stewards  who  partic- 
ipated in  the  tour  were  banished  from 
the  AAU  and  from  membership  on  all 
committees  of  the  USOC. 

This  arbitrary  action  by  the  AAU  and 
FINA,  although  subsequently  recanted, 
r^resents  a  shsillow  attempt  to  usurp 
the  authority  of  the  U.S.  Government 
to  conduct  foreign  policy.  They  punished 
athletes,  including  six  Olsrmpic  medal- 
ists and  three  members  of  the  Board  of 
the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee,  for  their 
participation  in  a  program  designed  to 
achieve  an  Important  foreign  policy  ob- 
jective. Finally,  they  did  all  this  without 
so  much  as  a  hearhig  for  all  concerned 
and,  some  believe,  contrary  to  their  own 
rules. 

The  latest  incident  In  this  Interminable 
feud  commenced  earlier  this  year  when 
the  Basketball  Federation  of  the  United 
States  (BFUSA)  filed  an  antitrust  suit 
in  Federal  District  Court  against  the 
USOC.  The  suit  claims  violations  of  the 
terms  of  the  USOC  charter  and  the  anti- 
monopoly  smd  anti-conspiracy  provisions 
of  the  Sherman  Act  by  the  USOC  in  the 
latter's  decision  to  organize  and  sponsor, 
through  its  Basketball  C(xnmlttee,  a 
United  States  national  team  in  the  World 
Basketball  Championships,  which  will  be 
ccmducted  later  this  year  in  Puerto  Rico. 

TRZ   AMATSUB  ATHUmC  ACT  Of   1974 

Mr.  President,  the  conclusions  which 
can  be  reached  following  a  study  of  UjS. 
amateur  athletics  are  as  follows: 

First,  athletes  and  the  sports  public 
which  help  support  them  have  no  voice 
in  determining  the  policy  and  adminis- 
tration of  major  sports  organlzaticms, 
nor  do  they  have  aidequate  freedom  to 
participate  in  national  and  international 
competition.  Consequently,  athletes  have 
become  pawns  in  a  never  ending  struggle 
for  control  of  amateur  sports; 

Second,  the  AAU-NCAA  feud  will  not 
be  settled  voluntarily,  nor  will  any 
amoimt  of  Federal  "Jawboning"  resolve 
the  basic  Issues  involved; 

Third,  the  administration  and  policy- 
making procedures  of  the  USOC  are  In 
need  of  reform ;  and 

Fourth,  there  Is  no  broadly  based 
mechanism  to  Insure  increased  partici- 
paticKi  by  the  American  people  in  ama- 
teur sports  programs. 

The  problems  raised  by  these  conclu- 
sions can  be  resolved  with  Implementa- 
tioi»of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Act  of  1974. 
In  proposing  this  legislation,  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  Federal  Government  can 
no  longer  allow  the  Incessant  feuding 
and  maladmtolstratlon  of  major  sports 
organizations  to  Inhibit  the  competitive 
lives  of  U.S.  athletes  and  to  inadequately 
represent  their  interests  in  intematitaial 
competition.  The  legislation  represents 
recognition  of  the  need  for  the  creation 
of  impartial  bodies,  resp(Hisible  only  to 
the  development  of  amateur  sports  and 
proper  administration  of  competition. 
Once  set  in  motion,  the  new  structure 
should  require  little  Federal  intervention, 
except  to  resolve  disputes  and  revoke 
charters  for  cause.  The  FWeral  Govern- 
ment should  not  Impede  the  progress  of 
organizations  whose  fimction  it  Is  to  de- 
velop and  represent  athletes  and  the 
sports  in  which  they  participate. 

The  Amateur  Athletic  Act  would  create 
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a  five-member  Amateur  Sports  Board 
with  each  member  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  subject  to 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  II 
is  required  that  one  member  of  the 
Board  be  an  amateur  athlete  who  has 
participated  in  international  competition 
within  3  years  of  his  or  her  appointment. 

Hie  function  of  the  Board  would  be  to 
award  charters  to  groups  which  would 
then  become  known  as  chartered  sports 
associations,  or  associations.  These  asso- 
ciations, which  could  hold  a  charter  for 
as  many  as  three  .sports  on  the  Olympic 
program,  would  then  seek  recognition 
from  the  appropriate  international 
sports  federation  as  its  franchise  holder 
in  this  country.  As  such,  the  association 
would  become  responsible  for  the  devel- 
opment of  individuals  and  teams  for  all 
international  competition,  including  the 
Olympics. 

In  order  to  receive  a  charter,  an  appli- 
cant would  be  required  to  meet  certain 
requirements.  At  least  20  percent  of  the 
voting  membership  of  the  applicant  cor- 
poration would  have  to  be  athletes  par- 
ticipating in  the  sport  or  sports  it  seeks 
to  administer.  Additionally,  an  applicant 
group  would  have  to  demonstrate  that  it 
was  capable  of  receiving  recognition 
from  the  appropriate  international  fed- 
eration and  that  it  would  imdertake  a 
program  of  development  in  its  sport  or 
sports.  Finally,  It  would  have  to  be  shown 
that  no  more  than  40  percent  of  an  ap- 
plicant's voting  power  was  controlled  by 
any  individual  or  group  of  individual's 
holding  similar  power  In  another  char- 
tered sports  association. 

The  Board  would  be  authorized  to  re- 
voke a  charter  !f  its  holder  had  pro- 
hibited an  athlete  from  participating  in 
any  competition  sanctioned  by  another 
chartered  sports  association.  Exception 
to  this  provision  can  be  made  by  the 
Board  In  the  event  that  the  competition 
involved  failed  to  meet  the  standards  for 
sanctioning  cited  in  this  legislation,  or 
in  the  event  the  athlete  had  violated  a 
reasonable  rule  promulgated  by  an  edu- 
cational Institution. 

The  Board  would  also  be  authorized  to 
revoke  a  charter  If  the  association  failed 
to  receive  recognition  by  the  appropriate 
international  sports  governing  body  or 
bodies  as  the  single  United  States  au- 
thority responsible  for  certifying  ama- 
teur athletes  and  for  approving  teams 
representing  the  n.S.  In  International 
competition. 

Finally,  the  Board  could  revoke  a 
charter  if  It  found  that  another  quali- 
fied group  could  better  meet  the  goals  of 
the  Amateur  Athletic  Act.  Provision  is 
made  for  charter  challenges  by  any 
qualified  group  within  6  months  fol- 
lowing the  conclusion  of  the  Olympic 
Games  in  which  the  sport  is  Involved. 
However,  the  Board  must  make  a  de- 
termination within  12  months  following 
the  conclusion  of  such  games. 

In  addition  to  representing  the  United 
States  in  international  competition,  a 
chartered  sports  association  is  authorized 
to  perform  the  following  functions: 

First,  act  as  a  representative  of  ath- 
letes competing  In  international  compe- 
Utlom; 


Second,  conduct  domestic  competition 
in  which  all  ehglble  amateur  athletes 
may  compete,  including,  but  not  limited 
to.  Olympic  trials  or  national  champion- 
ships; 

Third,  conduct  domestic  exhibitions 
with  representatives  of  iaceign.  nations, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  promote  in- 
terest in  its  sport  or  sports;  and 

Fotirth,  insure  the  safety  and  well- 
being  of  athletes  representing  the  United 
States  in  international  competition  in 
its  sport  or  sports. 

In  the  event  that  a  dispute  develops 
among  chartered  sports  associations, 
other  sport  organizations,  or  amateur 
athletes,  the  Board  would  be  authorized 
to  act  as  a  mediate]:,  with  the  consent 
of  the  parties  involved.  In  such  cases, 
the  decision  of  the  Board  would  be  final, 
and  such  decision  could  be  enforced 
through  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States. 

Within  2  years  of  enactment  of  this 
legislation,  no  sports  organization  could 
conduct  or  sanction  unrestricted  compe- 
tition unless  it  had  received  a  charter 
from  the  Amateur  Sports  Board.  How- 
ever, an  association  would  be  required 
to  grant  a  sanction  to  any  competition 
for  which  application  was  made,  pro- 
vided that  certain  conditions,  outlined 
in  the  legislation,  had  been  met.  Included 
among  these  conditions  are : 

First,  protection  of  the  amateur  status 
of  competing  athletes; 

Two,  proper  adherence  to  any  inter- 
national requirements: 

Third,  provision  for  proper  medical  su- 
pervision; and 

Fourth,  conduct  of  the  competition  by 
competent  ofBclals. 

The  legislation  also  creates  a  quasi- 
public  National  Sports  Development 
Foimdatlon,  the  purpose  of  which  would 
be  to  provide  funds  for  the  development 
of  amateiu-  sports  programs  at  the  "grass 
roots"  level.  The  Poimdation,  financed 
on  a  matching  basis  with  $50  million  of 
Federal  funds,  would  be  administered  by 
16  trustees  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

In  the  past,  many  have  called  for  cre- 
ation of  such  a  program  to  help  correct 
shortages  of  facilities  and  qualified  per- 
sonnel to  Initiate  and  maintain  broadly 
based  programs  of  recreation  and  physi- 
cal fitness.  The  Foundation  is  designed 
to  address  that  need,  and  it  Is  hoped  that 
with  its  assistance,  the  many  beneficial 
aspects  of  sports  and  physical  fitness  will 
be  enjoyed  by  Increasing  numbers  of 
Americans. 

CONCLT7SIONS 

Mr.  President,  the  creation  of  a  new 
amateur  sports  structmre  in  the  United 
States  through  this  legislation  resolves 
the  problems  which  have  occurred  with 
unfailing  consistency  during  the  course 
of  this  century.  For  the  first  time,  the 
Interests  of  athletes  and  the  sports  public 
win  be  represented  on  major  sports  gov- 
erning bodies.  Additionally,  the  Interests 
of  the  U.S.  Involvement  in  international 
competition  will  be  protected  through  the 
selection  of  broadly  based  organizations 
committed  to  the  development  and  sound 
administration  of  their  respective  sports. 


Such  organizations  will  have  to  be  re- 
sponsive, or  risk  losing  their  right  to 
represent  athletes  and  the  United  States 
in  national  and  international  competi- 
tion. 

The  legislation  resolves  the  AAU- 
NCAA  feud,  centering  on  which  of  the 
two  organizations  will  control  certain 
amateur  sports,  by  placing  that  power  in 
groups  representative  of  all  parties.  Be- 
cause the  USOC  would  eventually  be  con- 
trolled by  chartered  sports  associations 
as  group  A  members,  it  too  would  become 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  amateur 
athletes  and  demands  for  change  in  its 
administration.  Thus,  this  legislation 
takes  a  "back  door  approach"  to  reform- 
ing the  USOC,  and  substantially  avoids 
the  argument  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  intervening  in  Olympic  activities 
in  violation  of  IOC  rules. 

Finally,  the  need  for  development  of 
amateur  sports  programs  in  this  country 
is  mandated  through  requirements  of  the 
chartered-granting  process  as  well  as  the 
creation  of  the  National  Sports  Develop- 
ment Foundation. 

Many  responsible  Individuals  and 
groups  have  raised  legitimate  concerns 
regarding  the  Federal  Government's  in- 
volvement in  amateur  sports.  I  share  that 
concern.  Indeed,  a  separate  proptosal 
which  would  have  established  an  agency 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  ad- 
minister amateur  sports  in  the  United 
States  was  considered  and  not  adopted 
by  the  Commerce  Committee  on  the 
groimds  that  amateur  sports  is  best  ad- 
ministered by  representatives  of  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

The  Amateur  Athletic  Act  was  designed 
to  resolve  the  basic  and  serious  problems 
affecting  amateur  sports  and  amateur 
athletes  with  the  minimum  amount  of 
Federal  involvement.  However,  a  degree 
of  such  involvement  is  necessary,  because 
the  organizations  which  control  amateur 
sports  have  repeatedly  demonstrated 
that  they  are  incapable  of  resolving  their 
own  differences.  Additionally,  those  orga- 
nizations have,  in  the  past,  ignored  the 
efforts  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
offer  voluntary  solutions.  "Hie  fate  of  the 
Elheel  Commission  is  a  case  in  point. 

Those  who  are  concerned  about  Fed- 
eral Involvement  in  amateiu:  sports 
should  take  careful  note  that  the  Ama- 
teur Athletic  Act  provides  for  a  five- 
member,  part- time  Boud,  drawn  from 
individuals  in  the  amateur  athletic  com- 
munity, whose  sole  functions  are  to: 
First,  determine  which  coalition  of  ama- 
teur athletic  groups  can  best  represent 
the  United  States  in  the  several  Olympic 
sports;  and,  second,  to  mediate  disputes 
which  may  arise  among  chartered  sports 
associations  or  between  associations  and 
athletes.  Neither  the  members  of  the 
Board  nor  the  very  small  staff  envisioned 
by  the  legislation  will  have  the  authority 
to  interfere  in  the  administration  of  in- 
dividual associations. 

It  is  regrettable  that  voluntary  and 
private  solutions  have  not  worked.  Truth- 
fiilly.  there  Is  no  evidence  that  amateur 
sports  organizations  are  willing  of  their 
own  volition  to  resolve  the  basic  problems 
which  have  so  adversely  affected  the 
competitive  lives  of  amateur  athletes. 
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The  objectives  of  this  legislation  cannot 
be  accomplished  without  some  degree  of 
Federal  involvement  in  amateiu:  sports. 
However,  the  degree  of  Federal  involve- 
ment represented  by  the  Amateur  Ath- 
letic Act  should  not  and  will  iMt  con- 
stitute Federal  control  of  amateur  sports. 
now  or  in  the  future. 

Critics  of  the  legislation,  who  have 
failed  to  present  an  adequate  argument 
as  to  why  the  Federal  Government  should 
not  assume  this  limited  role  in  amateur 
athletics,  have  engaged  in  scare  tactics 
by  arguing  that  enactment  of  the  bill 
could  result  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
United  States  from  the  Olympic  move- 
ment and  other  international  sporting 
events.  However,  a  strong  argxmient 
against  this  contention  can  be  made. 
First,  and  most  importantly,  this  bill  at- 
tempts to  work  within  the  international 
sports  structure  by  conforming  closely 
with  the  rules  and  procedm-es  currently 
in  existence.  Thus,  chartered  sports  asso- 
ciations would  be  required  to  seek  recog- 
nition from  the  appropriate  international 
federations.  Failure  to  do  so  could  re- 
sult in  revocation  of  its  charter. 

There  is  only  one  Instance  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  modem  Olympic  fiiovement 
when  a  country  was  expelled  from  fur- 
ther participatiori  in  the  Olympic  games. 
This  took  place  when  the  French  Govern- 
ment attempted  to  take  over  its  Olympic 
committee  by  direct  appointment  of  its 
officers  and  board  of  directors.  As  is 
pointed  out  above,  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Act  contemplates  no  such  action.  This 
degree  of  involvement  is  far  less  than 
that  practiced  by  many  other  nations  and 
should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  future  in- 
volvement of  the  United  States  in  the 
Olympic  gapaes. 

Mr.  President,  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Act  of  1974  Is  a  most  effective  means  to 
provide  athletes  and  the  sports  public  in 
this  country  with  a  viable,  responsive, 
and  unified  sports  structure,  capable  of 
carrying  forward  the  development  and 
participatory  aspects  of  competition  and 
physical  fitness.  We  can  no  longer  allow 
the  present  self-serving  and  self-ap- 
pointed groups  to  administer  a  structure 
which  is  rapidly  falling  into  decay.  It  is 
clear  that  only  a  complete  alteration  of 
national  sports  programs  will  bring  about 
the  change  which  will  give  athletics  to 
the  athletes  and  the  administration  of 
programs  to  the  American  people  who, 
through  tax  dollars  and  donations,  sup- 
port them.  The  Amateur  Athletic  Act  of 
1974  is  designed  to  achieve  these  goals, 
and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

I  think  some  explanation  should  be 
made  as  to  how  we  got  into  this  particu- 
lar hassle  today. 

This  measure  was  reported  out  of  the 
Senate  Conunerce  Committee,  I  ttilnk 
with  one  dissenting  vote,  and  with  some 
separate  views  by  th&  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky.  It  was  placed  on 
the  calendar  on  the  15th  of  this  month 
and  has  remained  there  for  some  5  days, 
during  which  I  was  asked  whether  the 
bill  could  go  on  the  consent  calendar.  As 
f w  as  I  knew,  that  was  the  proper  thing 
to  do  at  this  time.  It  was  scheduled  to  be 
considered  in  a  series  of  matters  this 
morning,  and  was  passed  on  the  consent 
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calendar  quite  early.  That  is  how  we  got 
into  this  situation. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  We  cumot  hear  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend  until  we  have  order. 
Senators  will  please  take  their  seats. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  When  the  Senator 
from  Maryland,  and  quite  properly  so, 
wanted  to  speak  on  the  record  regarding 
his  own  great  reservations  about  this  bill, 
he  raised  a  very  basic  and  legitimate 
question  in.  relation  to  the  Amateur  Ath- 
letic Act,  and  one  I  am  sure  was  in  the 
minds  of  many  Members  of  the  Senate 
on  the  previous  vote.  And  that  is,  Why 
should  the  Federal  Government  become 
involved  in  amateur  athletics,  even  to 
the  limited  degree  proixjsed  in  the  bill? 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  in  two 
parts.  First,  the  organizational  problems 
and  incessant  feuding  among  amateur 
sports  groups  has  become  so  serious  that 
American  Olympic  athletes,  and  thou- 
sands of  other  amateur  competitors  have 
been  aidversely  affected.  Second,  efforts 
to  reach  a  voluntary  solution  to  the  basic 
organizational  and  jurisdictional  prob- 
lems have  repeatedly  failed.  Without 
legislation,  both  the  interminable  feud- 
ing and  organizational  problems  wHI 
continue  for  the  forseeable  future. 

A  brief  survey  of  recent  events  will  il- 
lustrate how  organizational  deficiencies 
and  jurisdictional  rivalries  have  affected 
sunateur  athletes  and  why  Federal  leg- 
islation is  needed  to  resolve  the  problems. 

At  the  1972  Munich  Olympics,  our 
athletes  were  poorly  served  by  U.S.  Olym- 
pic Committee  OfiScials  on  three  widely 
publicized  occasions.  A  USOC  doctor 
failed  to  determine  that  a  drug  pre- 
scribed far  treatment  of  asthma  was  pro- 
hibited by  Olympic  rules.-'This  oversight 
cost  U.S.  swimmer.  Rick  Demont,  his 
gold  medal.  A  USOC  track  coach  failed 
to  check  the  starting  time  for  qusJify- 
ing  races.  Two  U.S.  sprinters,  Eddie  Hart 
and  Ray  Robinson,  missed  their  starting 
time  and,  after  years  of  work  toward  this 
one  event,  they  were  disqualified.  The 
U.S.  basketball  team  protested  its  loss 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  controversial  finals 
of  the  basketball  competition.  At  the 
game,  American  athletes  were  repre- 
sented by  a  movie  producer  and  a  tele- 
vision packager  instead  of  experts  in  in- 
ternational basketball  rules.  "The  protest 
failed.  The  United  States  lost  Its  first 
basketball  game  In  Olympic  history  and  a 
gold  medtJ. 

If  these  events  were  an  imfortimate 
series  of  misadventures  we  could  learn 
from  our  mistakes  and  forget  than.  But 
that  is  not  the  case.  These  three  inci- 
dents and  many  others  In  the  last  two 
decades,  are  sympttHnatic  of  more  seri- 
ous problems  in  the  U.S.  Olympic  Com- 
mittee. They  are  the  results  of  Internal 
politicking  and  personal  bickering  in  the 
USOC  and  are  reflections  of  rivalries 
among  the  sports  organizations  which 
control  the  USOC.  The  athletes  are  the 
only  certain  losers  in  these  battles. 

The  Amateur  Athletic  Act  was  intro- 
duced only  after  a  long  series  of  efforts 
by  public  oiBclals  and  private  citizens  to 


mediate  amateur  sports  disputes.  Two 
examples  are  worth  noting.  Each  illus- 
trates that  voluntary  efforts  have  failed 
and  indicates  why  legislation  Is  needed. 

In  1962,  the  NCAA-AAU  struggle  for 
control  of  amateur  sports  was  so  serious 
that  Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy 
became  Involved  in  efforts  to  resolve  the 
problem.  The  Attorney  General  went  to 
New  York  on  November  12  and  personal- 
ly participated  in  a  2-day  meeting  be- 
tween the  AAU  and  NCAA  at  Olympic 
House.  After  the  second  day,  an  agree- 
ment to  set  up  a  track  and  field  coalition 
embr£M:ing  eJl  qualified  organizations 
was  reached.  However,  on  November  29, 
the  AAU  endorsed  a  plaa  which  the 
NCAA  said  violated  the  agreement. 

After  this  aborted  effort,  the  President 
acted.  He  sent  an  appeal  to  the  sports 
groups  to  submit  their  dispute  to  arbi- 
tration and  asked  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  to-  offer  his  services  as  an  arbi- 
trator. The  AAU  and  NCAA  agreed  to 
the  President'i  proposal. 

On  January  19,  sifter  2  days  of  arbi- 
tration General  MacArthur  announced 
that  the  AAU  and  NCAA  had  agreed  to 
settle  their  differences.  President  Ken- 
nedy congratulated  General  MacArthur 
on  his  efforts : 

I  would  hope  that  Oeneral  MacArtbur'i 
plan  would  set  tbe  stage  tor  a  new  era  In  tHe 
administration  at  our  amateur  athletlo 
plans  . . . 

The  MacArthur  agreement  lasted  for 
exactly  3  days  and  by  Februarj',  the 
AAU  and  NCAA  were  at  odds  over  the 
sanctioning  of  a  track  meet. 

In  1965,  after  another  NCAA-AAU  dis- 
pute over  track  and  field,  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  held  a  series  of 
hearings  and  reported  a  resolution  ask- 
ing Vice  President  Humphrey  to  appoint 
a  commission  to  resolve  the  AAU-NCAA 
problem.  Pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution 
147,  Theodore  Kheel,  Archibald  Cox, 
Ralph  Metcalf,  and  Thomas  Vail  were 
appointed  to  the  sports  arbitration  panel, 
Kheel  Commission.  After  more  than  2 
years  of  hearings  and  consideration,  the 
Kheel  Commission  reported  its  findings 
to  the  Senate. 

The  arrangement  recommended  by 
Kheel  was  to  be  binding  for  5  years.  It 
collapsed  immediately.  The  Commission 
found  that  the  AAU  was  the  sole  sanc- 
tioning authority  and  the  NCAA  refused 
to  accept  the  decision. 

Tlie  situation  has  deteriorated  since 
the  rejection  of  the  BQieel  Commission. 
Last  year,  a  U.S.-U5.S  Jl.  track  meet  fell 
victim  to  the  dispute  long  with  a  U.S.- 
U.S.S.R.  basketball  game.  Elven  the  De- 
partment of  State  ran  afoul  of  the  sports 
groups  when  the  AAU  suspended  Ameri- 
can swimmers  who  went  to  China  on  a 
State  Department  sponsored  tour. 

Private,  voluntary  efforts  have  failed 
to  resolve  the  serious  problems  affecting 
American  amateur  athletes.  Legislation 
is  a  last  resort,  but  now  the  time  has 
come  to  use  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  end  these  disputes  and 
provide  our  athletes  with  leadership  they 
deserve. 

I  think  there  is  a  great  misunderstand- 
ing that  the  Federal  Government  is  go- 
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Ing  to  come  right  in  and  run  amateur 
athletics  In  this  country.  That  was  a  pro- 
posal that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  first  put  forward.  My  proposal 
Is  a  sort  of  medium  ground.  It  does  not 
run  athletics  in  this  country.  It  Is  a 
Federal  Board,  with  athlete  participa- 
tion for  charter  groups  to  end  a  dispute 
between  the  AAU  and  the  NCAA. 

The  record  Is  replete.  I  got  interested 
in  this  when  it  Involved  the  University 
of  Kansas.  Jim  Ryun,  who  ran  the  mile 
and  broke  the  world's  record,  could  not 
get  It  approved  in  the  international  rec- 
ords, because  two  organizations  were 
feuding  about  who  would  sanction  the 
meets  this  young  man  ran  In. 

So  I  understand  why  there  is  very 
strong  feeling  about  having  the  Federal 
Government  participate  now  in  the  lead- 
ership dispute.  I  saw  this  situation  de- 
veloping over  many  years.  It  comes  only 
after  attempts  to  arbitrate  failed.  It  was 
only  after  lack  of  success  In  the  arbitra- 
tion approach,  which  is  also  embodied  in 
the  Mathlas  proposal  in  the  House, 
which  made  this  seem  to  be  the  most 
reasonable  proposal  we  could  put  faith 
in  to  do  something  about  this  situation. 

This  proposal  has  had  lengthy  hear- 
ings. It  has  now  come  to  the  Senate.  I 
worked  diligently  on  this  problem.  It 
came  into  some  conflict  aa.  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  as  a  result  of  tormoO  between 
these  organizations.  It  represrats  an 
imderstanding  that  is  inherent  In  a 
^tuation  as  c<Hnpllcated  as  this.  I  do  not 
say  that  everybody  wants  to  fight  the 
kids.  There  is  some  sense  of  hope  to  re- 
solve the  dispute. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  too  much  more 
time.  I  know  that  we  are  in  the  closing 
days  before  going  into  a  holiday  recess. 
Many  people  think  there  is  much  more 
important  legislation  to  be  considered 
than  this.  We  have  had  it  on  the  calen- 
dar for  5  days,  awaiting  amendments, 
but  none  came  up. 

We  had  a  rejection  of  the  separate 
views.  The  leadership  thought  it  was 
time  to  call  up  this  bill.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  it.  If  we  are  going  to  act  on  the 
merits  of  the  case,  I  have  ne  objection  if 
It  is  the  will  of  the  Senate  to  go  forward. 
I  hope  that  we  may  have  a  vote  on  this 
proposal.  It  is  not  the  work  of  one  group. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  been  in  this  activity  since 
1965.  His  interest  also  is  the  resxilt  of  a 
conflict  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  move  forward 
now.  anticipating  the  many  benefits  that 
we  have  been  considering. 

■hit.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
Vbfi  SenatOT  yield? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  Z 
want  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Kansas  a 
question.  He  referred  to  the  Kheel  Com- 
mission. I  had  something  to  do  with  that 
Commission  at  the  time  I  was  Vice  Presi- 
dent. We  set  up  a  commission  in  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  arbitrate  disputes 
between  the  AAU  and  the  NCAA.  As  I 
understand  it,  the  Senator's  ^3X31  has  two 
separate  features.  One  is  the  National 
Trust  Fund. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  The  National  Sports 
Development  Foimdation. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Which  is  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina and  the  Senator  from  Alaska? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  May  I  Interrupt  the 
Senator  to  say  they  were  sei)arate  bills. 
We  tried  to  get  them  into  one  package, 
not  because  one  would  piggyback  on  the 
other,  but  it  is  going  to  be  expensive.  It 
is  tiUe  m  of  the  bllL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  the  match- 
ing fimds  title? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Who  is  to  dispense 
this  fund  and  for  what  purpose? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  A  separate  board,  a 
separate  foimdatlon.  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  To  whom  will  the 
fimds  be  made  available? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  This  whole  concept 
provides  for  funds  for  young  people  in 
the  ghettos  and  rural  areas,  where  there 
are  not  sufficient  funds.  Voluntary  con- 
tributions could  be  made.  It  is  the  sort 
of  thing  which  should  have  some  orga- 
nization, if  it  is  a  worthy  thing. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina could  more  properly  speak  to  this 
concept;  but  It  Is  a  concept  which  I 
thoroughly  endorse. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Would  it  not  be  pos- 
sible under  the  biU  to  sponsor  some 
athletic  programs  for  young  people? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  think  it  is  possible. 
I  think  it  could  be  done.  I  am  informed 
that  it  is  done. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  currently  done 
under  the  OEO  and  many  programs  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  served  as  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Youth  OM>ortu- 
nlty  Commission.  Would  this  biU  permit 
duly  qualified  sponsoring  groups  to  re- 
ceive funds  from  the  summer  sports 
program? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  The  answer  is  in  the 
affirmative. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  ask  the  Sena- 
t<»-.  Is  the  group  he  has  set  up  especially 
qualified  for  international  oompetitlrai? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  That  is  carmA. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  there  would  be 
no  problem  of  blackbidllng  athletes  who 
participate  in  some  international  games, 
even  in  the  Olympics? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  For  example,  if  the 
Russians  sent  a  bcuketball  team  to  the 
United  States,  the  NCAA  would  not  be 
able  to  blackball  somebody  who  played 
against  them? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Tliat  is  correct.  That  is 
precis^  the  case.  This  bffl  has  no  rela- 
tion to  domestic  competition. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Would  the  Senator 
be  willing  to  Include  in  his  bill  some  kind 
of  arbitration  machinery  for  domestic 
competition? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  necessary. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  TbB  Senator  does 
not  think  so? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  No. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  lliat  is  a  situation 
as  to  which  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cook)  and  I  are  conoemed.  While 
I  was  originally  in  favor  of  the  bill  an 


hour  ago,  I  have  serious  doubts  about  it 
at  this  moment. 

I  want  to  ask  more  questions,  but  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tuwwrr) 
must  attend  a  meeting  of  the  (Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  so  I  shall  yield  to 
him,  since  I  am  not  going  to  that  meet- 
ing.       

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
Just  take  about  3  minutes. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  TUNNETSr.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Senate  passed  S.  1018,  the  Na- 
tional Olympic  Ckunmisslon  Act  of  1974. 
Although  this  action  was  a  major  step 
toward  coming  to  grips  with  the  severe 
problems  in  the  area  of  amateur  athlet- 
ics, I  believe  still  more  comprehensive  ac- 
tion is  necessary. 

Amat£\ir  athletics  in  the  United  States 
has  been  marked  by  the  interminable  In- 
ternecine warfare  of  the  organizational 
baronies  that  control  amateur  sports. 
These  organizations  have  Uttle  or  no 
representation  in  their  decisionmaking 
by  the  athletes  themselves.  But  the  or- 
ganizations have  virtual  dictatorial  con- 
trol over  who  can  compete  and  where.  As 
long  as  this  continues,  athletes,  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  quality  of  competition  will 
continue  to  suffer. 

The  Commerce  Committee  over  a  pe- 
riod of  10  years  has  suggested  volimtary 
reforms  and  enlisted  the  aid  of  such  dis- 
tinguished Americans  as  Douglsis  Mac- 
Arthur  and  Archibald  Cox.  But  the  re- 
forms have  not  been  forthcoming. 

Now  it  is  time  that  the  Congress  take 
strong  affirmative  action  to  solve  these 
problems  once  and  for  all.  S.  3500,  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Act  of  1974,  I  believe 
will  go  far  toward  fulfilling  this  goal.  S. 
3500  is  the  outgrowth  of  4  days  of  hear- 
ings last  session  and  constant  discussions 
with  all  of  the  major  groups  Involved  In 
amateur  sports. 

The  act  would  establish  an  Amateur 
Sports  Board  as  an  independent  agency 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovem- 
ment.  The  five  members  of  the  Board, 
including  among  them  (me  amateur  ath- 
lete, would  be  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  primary  fimctlon  of  the  Board 
would  be  to  issue  charters  designating 
private,  nonprofit  amateur  sports  orga- 
nizations as  chartered  sports  assocla- 
tlcms.  Within  2  years  of  the  passage  of 
the  act,  no  unrestricted  amateur  ath- 
letic competition  could  take  place  in  the 
United  States  without  the  sanction  of  an 
association. 

At  one  time  reckless  charges  were 
made  that  the  provisions  of  this  act 
woiild  require  the  Federal  regulation  of 
all  amateur  sports  from  the  Olympics 
down  to  the  sandlot. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  it  em- 
phatically clear  that  "imrestricted  com- 
petltloD"  as  utilized  In  this  act  means 
amatetir  competitioti  among  teams  rep- 
resenting differmt  nations,  or  domestic 
ccxnpetltiaa  am<»g  members  of  more 
than  one  sports  organization  for  the 
purpose  ot  qualifying  athletes  for  lnt»- 
natiooal  oompetltlon,  such  as  trials  for 
the  Olympic  and  Pan  American  games. 
The  scope  of  "imrestricted  competition" 
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Is  limited  even  further  so  as  to  apply 
only  to  compctitlcm  involving  sports  on 
the  Olympic  program.  Unrestricted  awn- 
petition  would  not  include  competitlMi 
between  or  among  teams  in  a  high  school 
or  in  an  Intercollegiate  league  or  confer- 
ence, postseason  c(»npetltton  between 
cwiference  champions,  competition  be- 
tween members  of  athletic  clube  and 
otiier  organizations,  or  oomp^tlon 
among  teams  from  two  nations  which  do 
oot  reiH^sent  thoee  nations:  that  is,  local 
clt^  or  schools  which  cross  intematloQ- 
al  boundaries  to  compete  with  a  local 
dub  or  school  in  another  nation. 

Therefore,  clearly  these  charges  are 
utterly  unfounded.  In  fact.  I  believe  that, 
though  this  legislation  is  being  consid- 
ered by  a  legislative  body  of  the  Federal 
Gtovemment,  it  will  lessen,  rather  than 
Increase  the  political  aspect  of  sport  by 
returning  the  focus  to  its  proper  place — 
the  sacrifice  and  dedication  of  the  indi- 
vidual atlilete  striving  to  exceed  his  per- 
sonal goals. 

Millicms  of  Americans  who  dedicate 
large  parts  of  thehr  lives  to  the  pursuit  of 
sporting  excellence  will  be  profoundly 
affected  by  this  legislation,  and  that  ef- 
fect will  be  all  to  the  good.  It  will  Insure 
that  those  who  compete  stand  as  the  cen- 
terpiece of  oiu-  Olympic  sports. 

In  our  hearings  it  was  brought  out 
clearly  that  in  many  parts  of  the  coimtry 
athletic  facilities  for  the  average  person 
are  totally  Inadequate  and  that  only  the 
rich  can  afford  the  athletic  facilities  that 
are  available.  Therefore,  title  m  of  S. 
3500  first  suggested  by  Senators  Gravh. 
and  Thusmohd  would  establish  the  Na- 
tional Sports  Development  Foimdaticm. 
The  foundaticm  would  not  be  an  agency 
or  establishment  of  the  UJB.  Government, 
but  members  of  its  Board  of  Trustees 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  foundation  Is  authorized  to  use 
the  proceeds  Irom  its  trust  corpus  to 
plan,  coordinate,  promote,  and  support 
the  conduct  and  develomnent  of  amateur 
sports  throughout  the  ublted  States.  The 
committee  heard  testimony  from  knowl- 
edgeable witnesses  to  the  effect  that  rel- 
atively small  grants  of  fxmds  could  be 
effectively  used  to  develop  amateur  sports 
at  the  local  level.  These  witnesses  stated 
that  an  indirect  cwisequence  of  the  foun- 
dation's dev^opment  aid  would  be  an 
Improvement  in  the  performance  of 
American  teams  In  the  Olympic  games 
and  other  international  competitions. 

Foundation  grants  could  be  used  to 
provide  athletic  instruction,  facilities, 
and  programs  for  many  Americans  who 
do  not  now  benefit  from  participation  in 
amateur  sports.  The  foimdatlon  would 
provide  funds  to  open  underutilized 
athletic  facilities,  attract  coaches  for 
children  and  promising  young  athletes, 
and  improve  the  opportunities  for  par- 
ticipation in  sports  by  the  handicapped 
and  the  urban  and  rural  poor. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  corpus  of 
the  trust  fund  established  by  the  foimda- 
tlon be  composed  equally  of  private  gifts 
and  matching  public  funds,  up  to  a  limit 
of  SlOO  minion. 

In  addition  to  its  funding  responsibili- 
ties, the  foundation  is  authorized  to 
gather  and  disseminate  information  re- 


lating directly  to  the  development  or 
modernization  of  athletic  facilities.  Simi- 
larly, the  foundation  will  develop  a  body 
of  information  on  safety  and  health,  an 
important  element  of  sports  development 
which  has  received  growing  attention  in 
recent  years. 

The  foundation  is  required  to  submit 
an  aimual  report  of  its  activities  to  Che 
President  and  the  Congress.  An  annual 
audit  and  report  on  such  audit  are  also 
required. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  Uke  to  compli- 
ment the  Senator  from  Kansas  for  bring- 
ing this  legislation  to  the  floor.  I  think 
it  Is  a  very  good  bill,  and  I  think  some 
things  have  to  be  understood  by  Senators 
which  apparently  have  not  been  under- 
stood, according  to  the  conversations 
that  I  have  had  leading  up  to  the  last 
vote. 

This  bill  Is  very  simple.  It  does  two 
things.  First,  it  establishes  a  National 
Sports  Foundation.  Originally  this  Idea 
was  conceived  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thttfmond)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Okavel)  and  their 
original  concept  was  incorporated  in  this 
legislation  almost  in  toto. 

Their  concept  was  simply  this:  To  pro- 
vide, on  a  national  basis,  through  the 
Feder£d  Government  and  private  con- 
tributors passing  money  into  a  fund,  to 
develop  a  foundation  which  then  can  be 
used  to  promote  amateur  athletics  In  this 
country. 

If  anyone  has  had  the  experience  that 
I  have  had,  not  only  with  myself,  but 
^ith  my  children,  he  knows  how  difficult 
it  is  to  find  a  q>ort8  program  for  them 
to  participate  in  in  the  summertime,  and 
he  recognizes  that  one  of  the  t>est  things 
we  could  have  in  this  country  would  be 
an  independent  foundation,  with  money 
available  to  it,  to  be  able  to  promote  local 
athletic  programs,  be  those  programs  In 
rural  areas  or  urban  areas. 

The  foundations  would  be  independent, 
and  they  would  use  the  profits  from  the 
investment  of  the  foundation  money  for 
the  punxMCs  of  promoting  amateur 
athletics. 

What  we  are  talking  about,  if  the 
foundation  wore  fully  funded,  would  be 
a  matter  of  $100  million,  half  from  pri- 
vate sources  and  half  from  the. Federal 
Government,  so  that  we  would  have  a 
sum  of  around  $10  million  a  year  for 
those,  purposes.  That  is  the  Gravel-Thur- 
mond  approach,  which  is  a  good  one. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  bill  is  to 
create  an  Amateur  Athletic  Board.  Tbe 
purpose  of  that  board  is  to  eliminate, 
once  and  for  all,  the  internecine  warfare 
that  has  existed  between  the  NCAA  and 
the  AAU,  as  it  relates  to  Olsrmpic  sports. 
It  has  no  Impact  whatsoever  on  college 
sports,  and  no  Impact  on  high  school 
sports,  just  on  those  competitions  that 
relate  to  Olympic  sports  and  the  choos- 
ing of  athletes  to  participate  in  Olympic 
games. 

I  think  we  have  to  recognize  that 
athletes  in  the  past  have  been  caught 
up  in  this  warfare  that  has  existed  be- 
tween the  NCAA  and  the  AAU.  where 
AAU  athletes  were  not  allowed  to  partic- 
ipate in  NCAA  sponsored  sports  events 
and  NCAA  athletes  were  not  allowed  to 
participate  in  AAU  events. 


The  Senator  from  Minnesota  spoke  a 
few  minutes  ago  about  the  exposition 
that  is  going  to  be  held  In  Spokane.  Mr. 
President,  there  are  two  groups  in  the 
United  States  today  which  say  they  have 
the  international  charter  on  basketball, 
and  both  are  going  to  be  competing  to 
invite  the  Soviet  Union  teams  to  partici- 
pate in  those  games,  and  then  to  choose 
athletes  for  the  purpose  of  competing 
against  the  Soviet  Union,  and  it  may 
very  well  be  that  we  will  not  be  able  to 
get  the  Soviet  Union  team  into  this 
country  to  play  in  those  games  because 
of  that  warfare  that  will  exist. 

If  this  bill  passes,  the  Soviet  team  will 
be  able  to  come  and  participate,  and  we 
will  have  a  public  body,  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Board,  which  will  designate  that 
association  in  this  country  that  will  have 
the  responsibility  for  promoting  any  par- 
ticular sport,  such  as  basketball. 

That  association  will  not  be  able  to 
exercise  monopolistic  control,  because 
they  are  going  to  have  to  allow  other  as- 
sociations to  promote  ccnnpetltions  if 
certain  basic  guidelines  are  to  be  met. 
for  instance,  having  an  adequate  coach- 
ing staff,  having  adequate  means  of  as- 
suring that  world  records  will  be  recog- 
nized, making  sure  there  sire  adequate 
medical  services  present,  et  cetera. 

In  other  words,  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  with  this  legislation  is  very  simple.  It 
is  to  give  the  amateur  athletes  in  this 
country  who  are  involved  in  Olympic 
sports  an  opportunity  to  compete,  and 
compete  fairly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  RccoRD  a  resolution  Hdopted  by 
the  NCAA  Courcil  at  Kansas  cnty.  Mo.. 
May  4.  1974,  coming  out  in  favor  of  this 
legislation.  The  NCAA  is  now  in  favor  of 
It,  whereas  a  few  months  ago  they  were 
opposed  to  a  slightly  different  version  of 
the  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  bs  follows: 

RXSOLTTTION 

Whereae,  there  currently  existo  on  the  floor 
of  the  Sen&te  of  the  United  States  legislation 
designed  to  solve  many  of  the  problems  of 
this  nation's  International  sports  programs: 
and 

Whereas,  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association's  primary  goal  In  this  area  Is  to 
ensure  America's  athletes  are  provided  oppor- 
tunities to  enjoy  meaningful  international 
athletic  con^wtltlon  under  equitable  com- 
petitive conditions,  free  from  concern  about 
the  caliber  of  administrative  support  they  re- 
ceive; and 

Whereas,  it  is  apparent  some  of  the  orga- 
nisations and  Individuals  currently  repre- 
senting this  nation  in  international  amateur 
athletic  administration  have  faUed  to  pro- 
vide leadership  for  our  athletes,  articulate 
presentation  of  our  phUoaophlee  and  goals 
to  other  nations,  and  competent  manage- 
ment for  our  competitive  groups;  and 

Whereas,  the  bills  proposed  by  Senators 
James  B.  Pearson  and  John  V.  Tunney  offer 
means  for  resolution  of  these  problems  whUe 
limiting  Federal  Involvement  to  interna- 
tional programs; 

Whereas,  these  bills  offer  the  only  avail- 
able. effe<ftlve  vehl-le  for  improving  condi- 
tions under  which  America's  athletes  com- 
pete internationally,  and  which  wlU  ensure 
adequate  athlete  representation  on  sports 
governing  bodies,  and,  if  passed  promptly, 
should  achieve  Improvement  before  the  187# 
Olympic  Games;  and 
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Whereaa,  schools  and  colleges  have  con- 
cluded after  years  of  private  efTorts  at  con- 
ciliation no  reforms  of  these  amatexir  sports 
organizations  and  problems  can  be  accom- 
plished without  some  form  of  Federal  Inter- 
vention; 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved,  the  National  Col- 
legiate Athletic  Association  endorses  these 
bills  and  urges  their  passage  by  the  Congress: 
and 

Be  It  fiirther  resolved,  this  Association  com- 
mends Senators  Pearson  and  Tunney,  their 
colleagues  on  the  Commerce  Committee,  and 
other  Involved  Senators  for  their  Interest  in 
these  matters  involving  young  people  and 
national  prestige;  and 

Be  It  finally  resolved,  this  Association 
-  earnesUy  hopes  this  legislation  wUl  lead  to 
new  organizations,  new  leadership  and  new 
programs  which  will  provide  America's  ath- 
letes the  support  they  deserve  and  the  re- 
sources this  country  can  deliver  through  re- 
sponsive, knowledgeable  leaders. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  have  here  a  letter 
from  Capt.  Mlcki  King,  chairman  of  the 
Athletes  Advisory  Council  to  the  United 
States  Olympic  Committee  who  1ms  with 
her  approximately  36  athletes,  isdlcat- 
iug.  as  of  May  &,  1974.  that  she  is  in 
favor  of  it  and  all  these  Olympic  athletes 
whose  names  she  lists  are  in  favor  of  it 
also. 

I  also  have  here  a  letter  from  Phil 
Brown,  the  Washington  counsel  few  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association. 
In  which  he  states: 

Time  Is  of  the  essence,  and  we  hope  that 
,  CongresB  will  act  expedltloiisly  on  both  these 
measures. 

That  is.  this  measure  and  another 
measure  that  passed  the  Senate  yester- 
day calling  for  a  review  and  investiga- 
tion of  the  American  Olympic  Commit- 
tee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
commimications  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

USAF  AcAonrr. 

T^       c  .  May  8,1974. 

DiAS  Sxxatok:  I  am  writing  to  you  once 
again  on  behalf  of  the  amatetir  athletes  of 
the  United  Stetea.  We  are  aAlsg  for  your 
support  m  favor  of  the  sports  legtslatloBs, 
8.  1018  and  the  Amateur  Athletic  Act  of  1974. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Athletes'  Advisory 
OouncU.  I  represent  the  athletes  of  Every 
•port  the  JJJB.  stipports  In  Olympic  oompetl- 
tlon.  The  names  of  the  rspreeentatlres  of 
these  sporU  are  listed  below,  since  this  sports 
IsglsUtlon  directly  affects  the  athletes,  we 
hops  yo«  will  consider  our  opinions  when 
yoa  vote. 

Our  present  system  of  qwrts  control  has 
been  inferior  for  years.  Dalits  the  gross 
msdeqnaeles  In  fseUltles.  money  and  sup- 
port,  U3.  athlstss  havs  been  great.  Now. 
howsver,  Surops  and  the  rest  of  the  worid 
•re  beginning  to  OTsrtake  na.  The  -tOA"  ways 
most  go.  Utilted  States  athlstss  want  change. 
'  Why  should  training  and  competing  be  ham- 
pered by  lack  of  funds,  administrative  In- 
eompetetioe  and  internal  bickering?  Why 
ghould  athletes  have  to  orsrooms  snoh 
handicaps  to  be  the  best  In  the  world? 

With  your  support,  the  above  problems 
(and  m4tnv  othen)  will  be  cooqusred.  Please 
vote  "yes"  for  8.  1018  and  the  Amateur  Ath- 
Istlc  Act  of  1074. 
Slnosrsly, 


Chairman,  Athletes'  AdvUory  CouncU. 

P.  OUbert,  Field  Hockey.  New  York;  L. 
Hough.  Rowing,  Virginia;  U.  KUlot. 
Nordic  Skiing,  Colorado;  R.  Rldland, 
Equestrian,  New  Jersey;  J.  Valdez.  Box- 
ing, Texas;  W.  Baughman,  Wrestling; 
Texas;  B.  Ahrahamaon,  Handball, 
Washington;  L.  Drum,  liod.  Pentath- 
lon. Texas;  D.  Woodall.  Women's  Bas- 
ketball. Oklahoma;  M.  Smoke,  Canoe 
&  Kayak.  Michigan;  J.  Writer,  Shoot- 
ing, Illinois;  D.  Holum.  Speed  Skating, 
Wlsoonsln;  C.  VanDuyne.  Yachting, 
Washington,  D.C.;  R.  Webb.  Water 
Ptao,  California:  V.  Owens.  Volleyball. 
California;  I.  Owens^  Track,  Arizona; 
J.  Petkevlch,  Figure  Skating.  Montana; 
S.  Chaffee,  Skiing.  New  York;  C.  Faulk- 
ner, Ice  Hockey,  Minnesota. 

J.  Melcher,  Fencing,  New  York;  J.  Allls, 
Cycling.  Massachusetts;  E.  Williams, 
Biathlon,  New  York;  W.  Wright,  Base- 
ball, Tennssaee;  K.  Moore.  Track  & 
Field.  Oregon;  K.  Homstad,  Luge, 
Tszas;  L.  Metheny.  Gymnastics,  Ore- 
gon: D.  Brown.  Track  it  Field,  Wash- 
ington H.  Peterson.  Bobeleddlng,  New 
York;  L.  Myers,  Archery.  Pennsylvania; 
8.  Oay,  Soccer,  California;  S.  Hlldner, 
Alpine  Skiing,  Colorado;  E.  Daniel, 
Women's  Swimming;  Pennsylvania:  S. 
Oenter,  Swimming,  California:  K. 
Okada,  Judo,  California;  B.  Toomey, 
Track.  California:  W.  Davenport, 
Track.  Louisiana;  T.  Gardner,  Skating. 
Massachusetts. 

Cox,  LuroroBo  A  Baoww, 
WaOittiffUm.  D.O..  IToy  t,  1974. 

Subject:  S.  1018. 
Hon.  Joaif  V.  TuwwxT, 
NeiD  Senate  Office  BuUdinif, 
Waahinffton.  D.O. 

Mt  Okas  SnrATom  TtmNrr:  ft-om  the  date, 
early  In  this  Congress,  when  you  first  mtro- 
duced  8. 1018  to  create  a  na^tl««^|^^  oommlsslon 
to  evaluate  and  reoommand  approprlat*  re- 
form of  the  organisation  and  conduct  In 
the  United  States'  participation  In  the 
Olympic  games,  the  National  OollsgUta  Ath- 
letic Association  has  given  ths  bill  tts  strong 
support.  In  Tlsw  of  ths  rsosnt  action  tiy  the 
Commerce  and  Foreign  Bslattons  Commit- 
tees reporting  ths  bill  to  the  Ssnato  floor, 
this  appears  an  approprlata  point  to  rslterate 
the  NCAAI  support,  and  Ita  hops  that  Con- 
gress will  act  nqwUtknisty  on  your  bill. 

For  many  ysais  ths  aohool-ooUsgs  oom- 
mtmlty  has  been  painfully  aware  ol  funda- 
mental shortoom&iga  in  ths  organisation 
of  the  U3.0.C.  and  the  way  In  which  It 
has  discharged  Ita  rssponsfblUty  \mdsr  Its 
ohartsr  from  ths  Congress  to  ateilnlster 
tbli  eoun try's  participation  In  ths  Olymplo 
and  Pan  Amsrlean  games.  Reoentty,  public 
awarsosss  of  tbess  Issues  has  grown  as  the 
Instancss  of  obvious  mtanaoagement  and 
demoostrated  xmoonesm  for  ths  welfare  of 
athletes  which  are  the  symptoms  of  the 
mors  basic  problems  have  steadily  mounted. 
culminating  in  the  series  of  disasters  suf- 
fered by  the  U.S.  team  at  the  Munich 
Olympics. 

The  time  Is  elsaily  at  hand  for  action, 
and— as  many  witnesses  tsstlfled  before  the 
Commerce  Committee — events  have  demon- 
strated that  there  will  be  no  solution  to  the 
problems  created  by  the  structure  and  or- 
ganisation of  the  U.8.O.C.  other  than  throtigh 
legislation  by  the  Coograes. 

An  appropriate  starting  point  Is  establish- 
ment of  a  commission  to  study  In  depth  the 
problems  Involving  the  VS.OC  and  Ameri- 
can participation  in  the  Olympics  and  Pan 
American  games,  and  which  will  be  directed 
to  return  to  Congress  with  spedflc  legisla- 
tive proposals   for  reform  of   the   ua.O.C. 


Moreover.  In  view  of  the  importance  and 
difficulty  of  the  task  assigned  the  commis- 
sion, and  the  relatively  brief  pwrlod  which 
remains  before  the  next  CHymplc  Games,  it 
Is  critical  that  the  commission's  efforta  be 
sharply  focused  and  that  It  be  directed  to 
complete  Ita  study  and  submit  Ita  recom- 
mendations to  CcuBgrees  as  soon  as  possible. 
Congress  should  reject  any  amendmenta  to 
broculen  or  weaken  the  focus  of  this  study. 
"Ths  provisions  of  8.  1018  fully  satisfy  these 
essential  crlterU.  and  the  NCAA  accordingly 
urges  Ita  enactment  by  the  Congress.  ■ 

At  the  same  time.  Congress  should  pro- 
ceed to  address  the  related  problem  raised 
by  the  dsmoos^ated  nesd  to  replace  with 
better  qualified  organizations  some  of  the 
organizations  In  the  United  Statea  repre- 
senting this  country  In  the  bodies  controll- 
ing International  competition  In  Individual 
sporto,  by  creatlcm  of  a  mechanism  for  such 
reform.  Aooortflngly,  ths  NCAA  has  Joined 
the  NaJslonal  Federation  of  State  High  School 
Assoetatlons  and  the  National  Junior  College 
Athletic  AasocUtlon  in  supporting  the 
"Amateur  Athlstto  Act  of  1074"  recenUy 
reported  by  the  Commerce  Committee,  and 
It  considers  It  essential  that  this  bin  be  en- 
acted either  separately  or  In  conjunction 
with  S.  1018. 

Tims  Is  of  ths  esBsncs,  and  we  hope  that 
Congress  will  act  expeditiously  on  both  these 
measures,  so  that  the  reforms  which  are  so 
clsarly  required  can  be  aooompllshed  In  ad- 
vance of  the  1076  Olympic  Oamss. 
Sincerely  youra, 

PHiur  B.  Baoww, 
Wmshlnfton  Counsel   for   the   National 
Collegiate  AtKleUo  AssodatUm. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  What  I  am  trying  to 
say  is  that  now  we  have  the  NCAA  to 
favor  of  the  legislation,  and  the  amateur 
athletes  are  In  favor  of  the  legislation 
because  they  recognize  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  and  if  we  have  another  Mimich 
incident  coming  up  again,  we  have  only 
ourselves  to  blame  if  we  do  not  pass  this 
legislation  and  the  House  does  not  pass 
the  legislation  passed  yesterday  by  the 
Senate. 

This  measure  has  wide  support,  and  I 
hope  that  Sezuktors  wUl  react  favorably 
to  the  circumstances  as  they  exist  to- 
day, and  not  the  circumstances  as  they 
were  6  months  ago. 

Several  Senaton  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor?    

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  wlQ  yield  the  floor 
if  there  are  others  who  wish  to  ipeak. 
I  am  willing  to  yield  to  Senators,  or 
yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Whatever 
the  Senator  wishes. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  COOK.. Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
that  I  have  been  involved  in  this  matter 
since  It  has  been  under  active  coosider- 
atlon  this  time  around  in  the  Commerce 
Committee,  and  may  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  that  on  balance,  the  pro- 
posal represents  a  great  stride  forward 
in  the  long-range  development  of  ama- 
teur athletics  in  the  United  States  and 
in  protecting  the  rights  of  our  athletes. 
This  Senator  has  absolutely  no  objec- 
tion, and  favors  tremendously  the  sports 
foundation  which  Is  the  basic  concept  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Ci^rollna  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 
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My  problem  is  that  we  are  really  stand- 
ing here  talking  about  the  young  ath- 
letes. We  have  been  through  many  prob- 
lems; we  have  been  through  what  is 
sanctioned  and  what  is  not  sanctioned, 
and  that  is  what  we  are  really  talking 
about.  We  are  talking  about  whether  an 
athlete  can  or  carmot  compete. 

My  only  problem  is  that  we  are  saying 
to  this  young  athlete,  who  has  had  his 
life,  in  a  way.  directed  by  these  various 
organizations  throughout  the  United 
States  and  throughout  the  world  for 
quite  some  time:  "If  you  are  turned 
down,  you  can  go  into  the  Federal 
courts." 

Now,  that  Is  delightful.  We  are  telling 
a  young  ba^etball  player,  a  young  swim- 
mer, or  a  young  track  star,  "If  you  are 
denied  the  right  to  compete  in  the  Olym- 
pics, If  you  are  denied  the  right  to  com- 
pete In  an  International  competitive 
sport  because  It  is  not  sanctioned  by  an 
organization  you  are  already  under,  go 
tato  the  Federal  courts.  We  do  not  have 
a  means  by  which  you  can  arbitrate  this 
thing,  but  take  yourself  to  the  Federal 
courts,  get  yourself  a  lawyer,  file  yourself 
a  petlti<Mi,  and  see  if  you  can  get  an  in- 
junction against  them  and  solve  this 
problem." 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  If  they  have  a  griev- 
ance today,  what  is  the  athlete's  remedy? 

Mr.  COOK.  None. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  They  have  none.  It  Is 
to  provide  a  remedy  for  an  athlete  who 
has  a  very  serious  grievance  that  he  has 
nothing  to  do  with,  because  two  com- 
peting bunches  are  going  to  take  away  a 
record  he  may  have  won,  or  his  rlfiSit  to 
compete  in  international  athletic  events. 
The  alternative  is  Just  to  set  him  afloat. 

Mr.  COOK.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  that  when  he  gets  through 
the  federal  court,  the  event  is  over,  he 
did  not  compete  in  it.  and  he  was  not  a 
part  of  it.  That  is  why  the  NCAA  Is  for 
this  bill.  Why  was  the  NCAA  against 
these  proposals  6  months  ago?  Why 
were  all  these  associations  against  it? 
Because  we  h^ve  really  given  them 
nothing. 

That  is  why  this  Senator  proposed  that 
they  be  allowed  to  sxibmlt  the  grievance 
to  the  AAA  for  arbitration,  so  It  could 
be  resolved  vrtthin  a  short  period  of  time. 
We  are  really  saying  to  the  American 
athlete,  "If  you  want  to  compete,  file  a 
suit."  Everyone  here  knows  how  long 
Federal  cases  take.  There  are  so  many 
Federal  cases  floating  aroimd  today.  May 
I  say.  we  can  have  a  top  Olympic  star  go 
over  there  and  he  will  be  wondering 
whether  he  won  or  lost.  I  am  sure  that 
we  are  giving  him  something  more  them 
he  had  before,  but  what  are  we  really 
giving  him?  We  are  giving  him  a  recourse 
to  the  courts.  I  am  not  sure  he  did  not 
have  that  recourse  before,  quite  frankly. 
I  am  not  sure  he  could  not,  under  his 
civil  rights,  have  gone  into  the  Federal 
court  But  we  wanted  to  try  to  And  a 
method  by  which  we  could  do  It  more 
expeditiously. 


Let  me  give  you  the  best  example  I 
know.  I  say  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  because  he  was  one  of  the  signa- 
tories. We  spent  1  weekend,  from  a 
Friday  to  Monday  morning,  getting  58 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  sign  a  letter 
to  the  head  of  the  NCAA  to  allow  the 
NCAA  players  in  the  United  States  to 
compete  in  the  basketball  game  against 
the  Russians,  as  they  had  denied  the 
right  to  play  them.  The  NCAA  had  said 
that  any  member  of  the  NCAA  author- 
ized college  basketball  team  in  the  United 
States  that  was  going  to  play  in  the 
games  against  the  Russians  would  be 
denied  the  right  to  play  in  the  next 
scholastic  year. 

We  submitted  a  letter  to  Mr.  Byers 
on  a  Monday  morning  in  the  House  com- 
mittee and  by  Monday  afternoon  he  gra- 
ciously assented  to  allowing  the  U.S. 
athletes  to  play  against  the  Russian 
team,  so  that  they  could  win  some  of 
the  games  Instead  of  losing  them.  Yet 
he  was  adamant  that  they  could  not  play 
and  would  be  punished  If  they  did  play. 
What  would  happen  if  they  all  went  to 
court?  Would  they  immediately  get  an 
injunction  or  would  there  be  some  retri- 
bution against  the  athletes  by  the  NCAA 
If  they  had  gone  to  court? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 
Mr.  COOK.  I  yield.  I 

Mr.  BROOKE.  What  is  the  alternative 
If  they  cannot  go  to  Federal  court?  What 
will  the  American  athlete  do?  What  will 
his  rights  be? 
Mr.  COOK.  Go  before  the  arbitration 

association 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  courts  take  such 
a  long  time,  as  we  all  know.  So  what  is 
the  alternative  the  Ameilean  athlete  will 
have? 

Mr.  COOK.  Immediately  to  go  to  the 
American  Arbitration  Association  and 
have  it  immediately  arbitrated. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  have  examined  that 
possibility.  But  what  good  Is  that?  Is  It 
as  simple  as  that? 

Mr.  COOK.  It  Is  much  easier  than 
pleadings.  It  is  much  easier  than  hiring 
a  lawyer.  It  is  much  easier  than  the 
preparaticm  of  a  complaini.  It  la  much 
easier  than  to  allow  Federal  time  to  go 
by  for  filing  an  answer.  It  is  much  easier 
to  let  the  time  go  by  to  file  a  reply  to 
that  answer. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  What  can  he  do?  What 
will  be  his  rights?  How  will  be  fare?  How 
will  he  fare  by  going  to  arbitration? 
That  is.  «o  far  as  the  proeedural  matter 
Isconoemed. 

Mr.  OOOK.  He  doey  not  know  that. 
The  legislation  we  had  originally  pro- 
posed sets  the  criteria.  I  am  sorry  that 


problem  is,  I  think  we  are  saying  to  the 
young  athlete  that  we  are  giving  him 
something  when  in  fact  we  are  not. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  We  should  know  what 
the  athletes'  alternative  Is.  But,  what  Is 
it?  The  Senator  says  he  has  this  alter- 
native. However,  no  one  seems  to  know 
what  it  is.  The  Senator  says  arbitration. 
We  caimot  intelllgentiy  say  that  he 
should  not  go  into  the  Federal  courts.  At 
least  we  know  what  happens  there. 

Mr.  COOK.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  that  in  the  past,  ar- 
bitration has  worked  far  better  than — as 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  no  knowledge  of 
suiy  athlete  going  into  court  where  those 
matters  have  been  arbitrated. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  direct  the  Senator's 
attention  to  section  203  of  the  bill,  on 
page  19.  which  states: 

In  case  of  any  dispute  which  Involves  a 
chartered  sporta  association  and  (1)  any 
other  chartered  sporte  association  or  asso- 
ciations; (2)  a  sporta  organization;  or  (3)  an 
amateur  athlete,  the  Board  or  any  duly  au- 
thorized member  of  the  Board  shall  act  as 
mediator  to  conciliate  and  resolve  such  dis- 
pute. With  the  consent  of  the  affected  par- 
ties, the  Board  shall  determine  the  Issues  In 
such  dispute,  and  in  such  case  the  decision 
of  the  Board  shall  be  final. 

So  there  is  a  mediation  procedure  built 
into  this  bill. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  want  the  recommenda- 
tion to  come  from  the  membership. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  want  to  make  a 
litUe  statment  about  this  bilL  I  was  go- 
ing to  ask  a  simple  question  although  I 
have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  if  one  of 
these  disputes  happens  and  they  go  to 
a  mediation  board  and  the  mediation 
board  decides 

Mr.  PEARSON.  They  will  not  comply. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  No  one  will  go  to 
court  with  that  hanging  over  his  head. 
A  Judge  would  not  pay  too  much  atten- 
tion to  it.  Here  we  are,  I  know  we  have  a 
right  to  debate  and  squabble  a  littie  bit 
among  ourselves,  but  let  me  tell  you 
something,  Mr.  President,  this  thing  has 
been  going  on  ever  since  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Commerce  Committee. 
Everj'  time  we  reach  the  point  where  we 
can  do  something,  as  you  say,  on  one  of 
the  alternatives,  as  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  says,  we  do  not  know. 
However,  this  is  a  start.  I  was  around 
when  MacArthur  tried  It.  I  was  aroimd 
when  what  is  his  name  from  New  York— 
the  mediator — Kheel — and  we  have  it  all 
fixed  up  and  then  I  was  around  when — I 
call  about  5  times  a  week  from  that  priest 
in  Michigan— at  least  5  times  a  week 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  Then  I  could 
never  go  home  to  my  State  of  Washing- 
ton without  my  own  university  sayiiig> 


"Oh,  we  are  glad  to  see  you."  We  know 

^,^^^^  ^_ , why  they  were  glad  to  see  me  and  wliat 

r^mnot'go  Into  all  the  details  with  the  ^hey  vranted  to  see  me  about.  They  want- 
Senator.  I  was  unprepared  when  I  was     ed  to  get  me  in  a  room  to  talk  about  this. 


called  by  the  Senator  fnxn  Maryland 
this  morning  who  said  that  this  blU  was 
presented  and  had  been  passed  and  what 
to  do.  I  said  to  the  Senator  that  I  have 
some  real  reservations  about  tt.  I  do  not 
need  to  debate  it  too  seriously  because 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  has  done  a  re- 
markable job  up  to  this  point  My  only 


I  was  getting  tired  of  it.  That  is  why  I  am 
so  glad  to  be  trying  to  do  something  here. 
Time  is  of  the  essence. 

I  know  who  else  tried  to  settie  this 
thing  once.  It  was  Kennedy  prlvatdy, 
and  it  did  not  work.  The  only  ones  hurt- 
ing are  the  athletes,  I  am  sure  we  an 
agree.  They  are  the  only  ones.  Then  we 
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have  the  problem  of  the  grown  athletes 
In  the  smaller  coUeges,  mainly  black,  the 
colleges  down  South,  who  furnish  a  great 
many  of  our  Olympic  stars  but  who  were 
not  in  the  establishment  of  the  NCAA, 
and  a  lot  of  roadblocks  were  put  In  their 
way. 

Now  we  are  hopeful  that  we  can  take 
some  Senate  tuition  about  the  Olympic 
games,  because  they  are  coming  up.  and 
unless  we  do  something,  we  wlU  lose 
badly.  Unless  we  do  something,  we  will 
lose  badly.  We  can  talk  all  we  want 
about  the  right  they  have  to  appeal.  But 
something  has  got  to  come  along.  Some- 
thing has  got  to  come  along  soon.  The 
way  this  Is  going  on,  I  am  getting  con- 
cerned. I  am  getting  calls  from  the  people 
at  h(xne  in  i^?okane,  Wash.,  as  to 
whether  this  will  be  a  bad  thing  for  the 
Russian  basketball  team  which  is  com- 
ing, and  they  want  to  help  to  do  some- 
thing to  settle  that.  If  the  Russian  bas- 
ketball team  cannot  come  in,  smd  we 
have  got  the  Russian  gymnasts  who  are 
also  coming  Into  this  coimtry,  they  are 
suggesting,  well.  If  we  cannot  come  with 
our  full  force  of  gymnasts,  and  so  forth, 
and  everyone  else,  the  track  and  field 
people,  maybe  we  will  not  come  at  all. 
It  has  that  implication.  So  I  am  Just 
hopeful  that  my  friend  from  Kentucky 
and  my  frioid  from  liforyland  will  pass 
tbls  bm  todfty  and  If  they  have  some 
amendments  to  the  bin  to  put  them  in. 
No  one  can  say  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee has  not  worked  on  this  bill  hours  and 
hours  and  hours. 

Mr.  COOK.  If  I  have  the  (opportunity 
to  put  in  an  amendment,  I  woxild  try 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  The  bill  has  been  on 
the  calendar  for  5  days.  The  Senator 
knows  that 

Mr.  COOK.  I  do  not  object  to  the  fact 
that  It  has  been  on  the  csdendar  for  5 
days.  As  long  as  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas and  I  worked  on  this  bill,  I  certainly 
would  have  been  delighted,  if  I  had  been 
notlfled  that  the  bill  would  come  up  to- 
day. I  am  merely  saying  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington — and  I  have  the 
floor — and  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
that  I  do  not  mind  having  a  1-hour  Imi- 
tation on  the  bill  and  vote  it  up  or  down. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Massacliusetta  that  I  would  like  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  present  some  good 
arguments  to  him.  that  there  could,  In 
fact,  be  a  better  way  to  protect  our  young 
athletes  and  to  vote  It  up  or  down  on  the 
bill,  because  he  has  dome  a  good  job.  If 
Z  fail  with  my  amendment,  I  will  vote 
for  his  bin  because  It  Is  better  than  what 
we  have  todfty.  But  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  let  us  have  1  hour.  Let 
us  have  some  time  on  this  floor  so  that 
we  can  present  amendments  and  tiy  to 
plead  a  better  case  for  the  young  athlete 
In  this  country  iibo  has  been  in  trouble 
many  times  in  the  past  because  of  the 
tremendous  power  of  these  organizations 
that  be  cannot  fight,  that  he  cannot 
buck:  and  therefore  we  are  sajrlng  to 
him.  "Go  to  the  Federal  courts." 

I  would  like  to  have  a  better  means  for 
him  to  resolve  his  problems,  and  I  would 


like  to  present  better  argtmients  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  to  accom- 
plish that.  If  we  had  a  time  limitation 
on  this  bill,  we  could  do  it  in  the  morn- 
ing— that  would  be  fine — and  then  re- 
solve it.  And  I  will  be  In  favor  of  the  bill 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  if  I  am  not 
successful. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  COOK  I  have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MA0NU80N.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  one-half  minute? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAONOSON.  As  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  I  do  not  know  about  noti- 
fication. All  I  know  is  that  we  have  been 
struggling  with  this  bill,  and  I  was  glad 
to  see  it  come  up  any  time  the  leadership 
decided.  I  did  not  participate  hi  that  at 
all.  I  merely  felt  that  with  all  the  hard 
work  put  in  on  this  bill  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas, the  Senator  from  California,  and 
myself,  we  ought  to  shape  up  to  voting 
something  up  or  down. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yldd  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MAGNU80N.  We  do  not  have  a 
time  limitation. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  have  the  floor,  and  I  vrill 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator,  if  he 
wants  to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  want  to  expand  on  the 
statement  I  made  earlier. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  does  not  have  to  jrleld  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland.  The  Senator 
from  Maryland  can  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  COOK  Mr.  President,  who  has  the 
floor? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  COOK.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  desire  time? 

Mr.  BKAT.T.  If  the  Senator  wOl  yield, 
yes. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  agree  with  the  chronol- 
ogy, as  presented  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  as  to  the  events  that  transpired 
when  this  bfil  was  on  the  calendar  this 
momlnf  and  our  actions  since  that  time. 
He  Is  correct  as  he  related  this  dironol- 
ogy  eariler  In  the  debate. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  there  are  two 
principal  problems  with  which  we  should 
be  desJlng.  One  is  the  fact  that  too  many 
of  our  young  people  have  been  penalised 
because  of  tflivutes  that  could  have  been 
and  should  have  been  settled  amicably. 
TbB  other  Is  tbat  too  many  of  our  Olymp- 
ians have  been  affected  by  archaic  man- 
agement and  organisation. 

We  addressed  the  latter  of  these  prob- 
lems, ttie  <%rmplc  problem,  yesterday 
when  we  passed  In  this  body  a  bill  that, 
in  effect,  establishes  a  commission  to 
review  the  n.8.  participation  in  the 
Ohrmpic  games  and  peitiaps  reccmmend 
a  new  organisation  to  direct  that  par- 
tidpalion. 

So  ttie  question  now  becomes  one  of 
how  we  resolve  this  problem  about  these 
continuing  disputes.  I  suggest,  with  all 


respect  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  who 
has  worked  long  and  hard  on  this  prob- 
lem and  who  has  a  great  amount  of  ex- 
perience In  this  area,  that  we  have  come 
lip  with  a  cure  that  is  potentially  worse 
than  the  disease;  because  in  this  bill  we 
are  creating  a  Federal  amateur  athletic 
board  of  five  members,  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  giv- 
ing them  the  authority  to  establish  a 
permanent  bureaucracy.  They  are  going 
to  have  the  authority  to  create  an  execu- 
tive director,  to  hire  h<*«.  to  hire  all  the 
staff  necessary,  including  investigators, 
and  then  they  are  going  to  license  ama- 
teur athletic  organizations  in  this  coun- 
try so  that  they  can  participate  and 
sponsor  international  events. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  problem  we 
should  be  facing  Is  how  we  resolve  the 
disputes  that  exist  currently  between 
sponsoring  organizations.  The  Senator 
from  Kentucky  has  prepared  an  amend- 
ment and  a  bill,  together  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota,  that  addresses  this 
problem.  They  provide  the  mechanics 
for  resolving  the  disputes,  and  that  is 
the  question  at  issue  here.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  ought  to  provide  the  mech- 
anism whereby  athletes  could  have  their 
disputes  resolved  without  putting  ama- 
teur athletics  totally  imder  the  potential 
control  of  the  Federal  Government. 

It  was  pointed  out  earlier  that  section 
203  of  the  bill  provides  for  mediation.  It 
does  indeed  provide  for  mediation.  How- 
ever, let  me  point  out  that  the  mediation 
can  occur  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
parties  to  the  dispute.  So  that  if  an  ama- 
teur athlete  in  this  coimtry  has  a  dis- 
pute with  the  NCAA,  that  dispute  can- 
not be  mediated,  under  this  bill,  unless 
the  NCAA  agrees  to  it.  To  me.  that  is  no 
answer  for  the  amateur  athlete.  We  have 
to  provide  the  mechanics  for  him  to  get 
some  arbitration  in  this  dispute,  and 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  the 
answer  to  that  problem.  For  that  reason. 
I  do  not  favor  this  bill  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  proposed  leg- 
islation, of  course,  is  something  in  which 
many  of  us  in  this  body  have  been  in- 
volved and  concerned  about.  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  has  said,  there  are 
features  in  this  bill  that  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  other  Senators,  ahd  the  fea- 
tures have  been  discussed  in  committee: 
and  he  has  brought  forth  a  bill  that  rep- 
resents many  initiatives  not  only  by  him- 
self but  also  by  other  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

My  concern  about  the  bin  has  beeo 
pretty  much  stated  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland:  the  fuU  involvement  of  the 
Federal  Government  In  chartering  or  au- 
thorizing or  approving  what  we  call  ama- 
teur athletic  associations.  I  recognize 
that  the  situation  that  presently  prevails 
Is  Indefensible  and  it  Is  not  in  our  na- 
tional interest — the  kind  of  clandestine 
warfare  that  is  carried  on  between  cer- 
tain amateur  athletic  groups. 

We  have  denied. ourselves,  as  a  coun- 
try, and  we  have  denied  a  number  of 
athletes  individually,  the  chance  for  top- 
grade  competition,   simply  because  of 
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these  prolonged  disputes,  but  particular- 
ly between  the  AAU  and  the  NCAA. 

I  am  not  a  newcomer  to  this  matter. 
In  fact,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  took  the 
toui  in  this  matter  a  few  years  ago.  When 
I  was  Vice  President,  I  worked  with  him 
and  called  upon  him,  and  legislation  was 
passed  here.  A  commission  was  establish- 
ed, the  so-called  Kheel  Conunlaslon,  to 
look  into  these  matters,  and  certain  rec- 
ommendations were  made.  Some  of 
those  recommendations  are  in  this  bill, 
I  must  say  In  all  candor,  and  they  are" 
solid  recommendations. 

As  I  see  it,  the  provision  establish- 
ing the  National  Sports  Development 
Foundation  is  very  conamendable.  I 
recognize  that  it  does  Include  the  pos- 
slbUity  of  some  public  funds.  But  let  me 
say  to  my  colleagues  that  we  have  in  this 
country  very  poor  facilities  for  the  train- 
ing of  Olympic  athletes.  For  example, 
with  respect  to  the  bicycling  faculty 
needed,  we  have  perhaps  one  such  facil- 
ity in  America.  There  are  other  facilities 
that  are  not  available  to  our  people.  Also, 
there  are  other  basic  needs  for  our  ath- 
letes that  are  not  really  fulfilled,  which 
this  legislation  would  assure  would  be 
fulfilled. 

I  come  down  to  the  point  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky— and  I  really  appeal 
to  the  sponsor  of  this  bill,  who  is  rea- 
sonable and  who  is  one  of  our  outstand- 
ing public  servants — to  give  very  serious 
consideration  to  how  we  settle  disputes, 
not  Just  disputes  between  athletes  who 
want  to  participate  in  international 
games,  or  between  organizations  that  are 
going  to  sponsor  or  participate  in  inter- 
national sports,  but  domestic  disputes  as 
well. 

We  have  problems  domestically  that 
are  serious  problems,  in  which  American 
athletes  are  not  permitted  to  participate 
in  some  of  the  relays.  In  some  of  the 
games  in  Madison  Square  Garden  and 
other  places,  simply  because  of  the  spon- 
sorship of  those  games.  If  the  sponsor- 
ship does  not  seem  to  appeal  to  one  of 
the  athletic  associations  or  sports  associ- 
ations, there  is  a  boycott  or  a  blacklist- 
ing, so  to  speak,  Insofar  as  participation 
of  the  athletes  Is  concerned. 

What  happened  here,  as  was  well 
pointed  out,  is  that  the  mediation  pro- 
vided for  in  the  bill  permits  mediation 
only  when  aU  parties  are  willing  to  agree 
to  It.  I  have  had  experience  in  these  mat- 
ters and  I  have  been  caught  up  In 
them,  and  it  is  no  popularity  event,  I  can 
assure  Senators.  If  Senators  want  to  get 
caught  up  in  something  that  cuts  them  to 
ribbons,  this  Is  it,  right  here.  The  pas- 
sions and  emotions  Involved  In  these 
organizations  is  almost  beyond  human 
description. 

If  we  are  gobig  to  solve  these  disputes, 
there  must  be  some  form  of  arbitration, 
not  arbitration  that  is  looked  upon  by 
participants  in  the  sense  that  somehow 
or  other  they  will  come  if  they  want  to 
and  will  not  c(xne  if  they  do  not  want  to. 

But  as  the  Cook  measure  notes,  and  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor,  it  provides 
the  machinery  for  an  arbitration  proce- 
dure,   and    the    arbitration    ruling    is 
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mandatory.  I  mean,  that  is  it.  That  is 
what  we  should  do  here. 

With  respect  to  going  to  the  Federal 
courts  with  a  case  involving  Jurisdiction 
over  an  athlete,  I  have  a  feeling  the 
courts  are  so  heavily  loaded  today  with 
matters  of  great  concern  that  some  of 
these  cases  may  not  get  the  attention  on 
a  timely  basis  that  they  need.  In  this 
instance.  Justice  delayed  is  Justice 
denied.  It  does  not  do  any  good  to  get  a 
ruling  of  the  court  after  the  event  is 
over. 

I  am  sympathetic  to  the  legislation.  In 
the  beginning  I  had  very  serious  doubts 
about  it.  But  I  do  not  want  to  Just  tiun 
it  off.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
is  doing  a  very  commendable  service  by 
bringing  forth  this  bill. 

I  did  not  want  the  matter  tabled  be- 
cause I  wanted  the  Senate  to  have  a 
chance  to  discuss  it.  We  are  willing  to 
accept  a  resolution  of  the  Cook  amend- 
ment up  or  down,  but  I  believe  the  pro- 
posal that  he  has  presented  is  so  merito- 
rious it  should  not  be  dismissed  out  of 
hand. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield. 

Mr  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  has  said  that  the 
Senator  from  Elansas  was  offering  vs  a 
cure  which  is  worse  than  the  disease.  But 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  state  they  have 
a  plan  to  cure  the  disease.  Could  the  Sen- 
ator enlighten  us  what  that  plan  is?  We 
know  the  problems  with  the  plan  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  but  no  one 
has  yet  said  what  the  alternative  is  to 
the  plan  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  We 
would  like  to  find  out. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  I  would  be  glad 
to  respond.  First,  we  are  not  throwing 
out  the  Pearson  proposal  at  all.  That  is 
the  basis  for  where  we  should  start. 
There  are  many  merits  in  the  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  But  In  his 
bill  he  provides  mediation  machinery. 
However,  the  mediation  can  only  take 
place  when  the  participants  are  willing 
to  be  there.  Under  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  and 
me,  we  set  up  an  arbitration  panel  and 
the  arbitration  panel  will  take  the  case, 
whether  anyone  likes  it  or  not,  and  the 
decision  is  rendered  and  is  final. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Is  that  the  only 
difference? 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  what  both- 
ers me,  and  I  do  this  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  be- 
cause he  may  wish  to  comment  on  it.  is 
this.  Page  19,  section  303.  sets  up  the 
general  form  of  the  naedlation.  In  that 
section  it  is  stated: 

with  tb«  oonaent  of  tb«  affected  partiM, 
the  Board  tball  determine  the  Ihum  In  >uoh 
dispute,  and  Mx  such  csm  Uw  d^eliApn  of  tiM 
Board  Shall  be  flsal. 

Then,  with  respect  to  enforcement  It  Is 
stated  on  page  20: 

Upon  application  of  (1)  tb*  Board  through 
Its  own  attoRMTS.  (3)  taie  Attorney  General, 
or  (8)  an  aggrieved  penon.  the  district  cotirta 
of  the  UnttMl  States  rtudl  have  concumat 
jurlMUctlon . . . 

I  am  not  sure  that  If  a  young  athlete 


went  directly  to  the  Federal  courts  they 
might  not  say  to  him,  "You  have  not 
exhausted  your  administrative  reme- 
dies," and  yet  he  could  say,  "I  tried  to 
exhaust  my  administrative  remedies,  but 
because  both  parties  have  to  agree  to  ar- 
bitration, they  would  not  agree." 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  The  dlsthiction  be- 
tween the  two  proposals  was  arbitration 
by  agreement  or  compulsory  arbitration. 
Is  that  right? 

Mr.  COOK.  The  imfortunate  part  is 
the  young  athlete  has  to  first  go  into 
court  and  show  they  would  not  arbitrate 
with  him  and  on  the  basis  of  their  re- 
fusal he  is  asking  for  relief. 

We  Imow  many  cases  are  thrown  out 
because  one  does  not  exhaust  his  admin- 
istrative remedies  so  his  first  plea  has 
to  be  that  they  refused  to  arbitrate  the 
c£ise  with  him,  and  the  only  way  he  could 
arbitrate  was  for  both  parties  to  agree. 
Then,  the  issue  could  well  go  back  to  the 
board,  and  they  say,  "We  compel  you  to 
arbitrate."  In  the  meantime.  It  is  going 
to  the  board,  and  5  months  have  gone 
by.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
about  that. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Is  that  the  only  distinc- 
tion between  the  plan  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  and  the  plan  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas? 

Mr.  COOK.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  compel  the  parties  to 
arbitration. 

Mr.  COOK.  And  we  set  up  a  procedure. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  And  in  both  plans  that 
would  be  appealed  to  the  Fedoral  court. 

Mr.  COOK.  We  have  no  permanent — 

Mr.  BROOKE.  They  would  agree  by 
arbitration.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  COOK.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Under  the  plan  of  the 
Senator  from  Blentucky  and  \mder  the 
plan  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  COOK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  some  dUOculty  in  separating  two 
parts  of  this  blU.  One  has  to  do  with 
matters  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  have 
addressed  themselves,  and  that  has  to 
do  vrith  the  relationship  the  NCAA  and 
the  AAU.  I  understand  that  dispute  and 
the  distinction  as  between  compulsory 
arbitration  rather  than  v(duntary 
arbitration. 

What  bothers  me  pertains  to  tiie  ques- 
tion of  superimposing  this  superageneor. 
so  to  speak,  in  order  to  resolve  a  problem 
that  exists  In  this  country  and,  in  addi- 
tion, to  provide  for  the  super,  super- 
agency  $50  million  by  Federal  funding 
and  $50  milllan  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. 

I  wonder  whether  or  not  Implicit  tn 
this  legldatlon  Is  not  the  fact  that  the 
way  the  dispute  ultimately  will  be  re- 
solved Is  by  cementing  the  AAU  and 
NCAA  with  Federal  dollars,  and  saying 
that  they  will  not  be  able  to  get  a  Pederal 
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license    unless    they   get   their   dispute 
resolved. 

It  seems  to  me  that  aU  of  the  debate 
revolves  around  the  dispute  between  the 
two  organizations,  Euid  not  having  to  do 
with  having  a  superagency  In  this  coun- 
try in  the  amateur  athletic  field  and  sec- 
ond, whether  or  not  there.  Is  any  reason 
to  provide  $100  million  In  this  area.  $50 
million  from  the  Federal  Treasury,  some 
of  which  would  go  to  both  of  those  or- 
ganizations. 

For  those  reasons,  imless  I  find  some- 
thing more  persuasive  that  I  do  not 
understand  about  this  legislation,  even 
though  I  think  this  matter  should  be 
resolved  between  the  two  organizations, 
I  question  whether  it  should  be  resolved 
with  the  expenditure  of  $50  million  out 
of  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Mr.  COGK.  Mr.  President.  I  filed  addi- 
tional views  in  the  report  which  is  on  the 
desks  of  Senators.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  additional  views  be  printed 
in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addi- 
tional views  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Ricord,  as  follows: 

AoDinoivAi,  Vizws  or  Ms.  Coox 

Wtall«  I  am  In  full  accord  with  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Amateor  Athletic  Act  of  19T4, 
an<l  while  I  agree  to  a  large  extent  with  the 
approach  of  the  legUUtkm.  I  do  have  reaer- 
vattona  oonoamliig  two  provlalone  of  the  pro- 
poaal  which  I  feel  are  not  consistent  with 
the  best  intereeta  of  the  amateur  athlete  or 
amateur  athletics  In  this  coiuitry. 

My  primary  objection  la  the  provlalon 
which  permits  an  am«te\ir  athlete  to  seek 
relief  in  the  Vtederal  cottrts  If  he  feels  he  Is 
being  denied  the  right  to  participate  in  a 
certUled  event  on  an  arbttntfy  or  unreason- 
able basis.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  right 
of  the  athlete  to  participate  sho\ild  be  given 
greater  protection.  It  wUl  obviously  be  a 
severe  hardship  for  many  amateur  athletes 
to  Initiate  a  court  action  to  exercise  this 
right.  I  feel  that  a  more  espedltloiis.  Inexpen- 
sive mechanism  should  be  provided  to  allow 
an  athlete  to  ezerdae  the  right  of  participa- 
tion wttlefa  this  bin  provides.  An  arbitration 
mechanism,  such  as  that  proposed  in  S.  3373. 
would  In  my  opinion  add  Immeasurably  to 
this  protection. 

Secondly,  the  legislation  restricts  any 
sports  organization  to  holding  International 
franchises  In  only  three  sports,  and  tbsn 
only  If  It  can  demonstrate  that  those  sports 
can  benefit  from  common  manageotsnt.  I  do 
not  quarrel  with  the  proposition  that  um- 
brella orguHflattons  K»qsttiiiss  do  not  per- 
form the  best  Job  In  »"»"-y<"g  some  of  the 
^Mcts.  for  which  they  hold  a  tranchlss.  Con- 
versely, however,  how  can  Congress  deny  the 
posBlbtUty  that  one  organisation  could  do  the 
heat  Job  m  managing  a  nnml>er  of  sports? 
Since  the  Committee  Is  proposing  the  crea- 
tion of  a  board  which  would  review  the  per- 
fonnaaos  of  the  various  franchlss  holdsn. 
why  should  It  set  any  criteria  other  ttian 
performance  in  the  dsvdcymsnt  of  a  partic- 
ular sport?  If  the  Committee  u  truly  oodEQ- 
mtttsd  to  the  concept  of  doing  the  best  Job 
for  onr  amateur  athkrtss.  1st  us  sstabllrii 
that  ss  the  mA%  crltatlcii  and  not  inaks  pi«> 
smnptlons  as  to  the  capaMUtlBS  of  ^orts 
organisations. 

On   balance,   the   proposal    represents   a 
great  stride  forward  In  the  long  range  devel- 
opment of  amateur  athletics  in  the  United 
States  and  for  the  rights  of  our  athletes. 
BdASLOw  W.  Cook. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 
Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  although 


it  does  not  serve  my  side  of  the  argument 
very  well.  I  should  point  out  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  that  the  two  sections  of 
the  bill  are  unrelated  as  to  management. 
The  AAU  In  the  first  part  does  not  con- 
trol the  funds  In  the  seccmd  section. 
The  NatlcHial  Foimdatlon  fimds  are  to 
be  handled  by  trustees  appointed  by  the 
President.  I  do  not  think  anyone  here 
finds  much  fault  with  the  Foundation 
part  of  the  bill.  It  ts  the  other  part  that 
troubles  those  that  have  reservations 
about  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wanted  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky a  question.  One  of  the  things  that 
has  bothered  all  of  us  as  I  listen  to  this 
debate  is  that  there  would  be  the  Atbl- 
tratlon  Mediation  Board  making  deci- 
sions. Tlie  Federal  court  would  have  to 
be  Invtflved  If  they  will  not  carry  it  out 
voluntarily.  "Riey  have  no  authority  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  CXX5K.  The  Senator  Is  totally  cor- 
rect. Unfortunately,  under  this  bill  one 
cannot  mediate  unless  both  sides  agree. 
Let  us  take  a  young  athlete  who  wishes 
to  mediate  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
denied  the  right  to  compete.  TTie  basic 
organization  says  they  do  not  wish  to 
mediate  because  their  rules  are  clear  in 
their  minds,  ms  recourse  Is  to  file  suit 
in  Federal  court  to  compel  them  to  med- 
iate. They  are  not  going  to  take  It  on 
the  basis  that  the  Federal  courts  will 
mediate  the  dispute  but  they  will  send 
it  back  to  the  organization  and  compel 
mediation. 

The  only  point  of  It  is  that  It  seems 
rather  strange  to  me,  and  I  would  sug- 
gest one  could  look  up  every  single  piece 
of  legislation  that  has  ever  been  written 
In  the  field  of  mediation,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  he  would  find  that  the  wily  way 
a  dispute  can  be  mediated  Is  If  both 
sides  agree. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  was  going  to  of- 
fer the  suggestion  that  they  mediate,  and 
then  a  decision  is  made,  and  nobody 
will  cany  It  oat. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  want  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  This  Is  a  very 
practical  world — ^In  the  Senate,  in  ath- 
letie8>  and  ererywhere  else.  There  are 
some  Interested  parties  In  this  dispute. 
There  are  people  with  considerable  In- 
fiuence  and  powers  of  persuasion,  and  I 
say  that  In  a  correct  way. 

It  would  bother  me  to  provide  for  com- 
pulsory arbitration.  What  we  tried  to  do 
waa  find  a  way  down  the  middle  between 
the  tnterested  parties  and  have  a  piece  of 
legislation  that  woold  not  satis^  any- 
body. Having  d<me  so,  I  think  we  would 
have  the  kind  of  blU  that  would  resolve 
this  problem  without  a  lot  of  dispute  on 
the  periphery  of  the  problem.  But  If 
there  Is  compulsory  arbitration,  all  the 
Interested  parties  will  oppose  the  bill, 
and  we  will  not  have  any  opportunity  to 
resolve  it. 

There  are  other  parties  Involved  in  this 
matter.  It  is  my  imderstandlng  that  the 
administration — ^perhaps  I  should  have 
said  this  much  earlier— Is  very  much 
opposed  to  this  proposal.  I  will  tell  the 
Senator  why.  One  reason  may  be  Its 


phllo6(^hy,  or  perhi4>s  It  Is  the  mecha- 
nism of  the  bill  we  have  tried  to  put  to- 
gether. But  the  proposal  it  put  forward 
was  that  the  President  sign  an  order  set- 
ting forth  a  study  commission  to  study 
this  problem.  The  administration  wanted 
to  have  2  years  and  an  ai>proprlatlon  of 
$1  mlUIon. 

If  there  is  anything  that  ought  not  to 
be  studied  any  more  after  75  years,  it  Is 
this  situation,  after  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. President  Kennedy.  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  the  Kheel  Commission,  and  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  have  had 
aU  the  facts.  We  have  Identified  the  prob- 
lem.  What  we  have  not  done  Is  find  some 
way  to  put  together  machinery  to 
satisfy  It. 

The  administration's  proposal  for  a  2- 
year  study,  with  a  $1  xniUion  appropria- 
tion, might  be  a  very  good  Idea,  but  the 
Olympics  are  coming  and  we  really  ought 
to  get  In  shi^w  for  It.  We  reidly  ought  to 
have  something  that  is  amenable  to  the 
parties  In  Interest  and  bring  forward 
something  to  resolve  the  problem.  I  think 
that  needs  to  be  done.  Perhaps  compul- 
sory arbitration  is  the  exact  way  to  do 
It;  we  do  not  know^ 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  has  left  the  floor, 
so  the  Senator  from  Kansas  has  the  floor 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
It  Is  refreshing  to  hear  someone  be  so 
candid  about  the  facts  on  a  piece  of 
legislation.  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
Senator  for  that. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  In  that  re- 
gard Is  that  he  has  said  It  so  well  with 
regard  to  interested  parties  and  those 
Mrtio  are  involved.  What,  in  effect,  he  has 
really  said  is  that  we  have  done  some- 
thing here  that  I  am  not  sure  really  looks 
after,  protects,  and  gives  credence  to  the 
one  segment  that  ought  to  have  credence 
given  to  It,  and  that  is  the  young  athletes. 
That  Is  what  really  bothers  me. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  May  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
atbr  there  has  never  been  a  proposal  put 
forward  with  as  much  athlete  participa- 
tion as  this  proposal. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  agree. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  The  organlzaticm  that 
Is  eligible  for  charter  must  have  a  mem- 
bership of  20  percent  athletes,  and  the 
five-man  board  must  have  one  athlete 
representative  on  that  board. 

Mr.  COOK.  The  provisions  do  not  pro- 
tect the  athletes.  We  know  the  power  of 
the  NCAA.  We  have  seen  the  power  of 
the  AAU.  We  have  seen  the  power  of  the 
Olympics.  We  are  saying  they  have  the 
right  to  close  the  door  on  those  athletes, 
and  when  they  close  the  door  on  the 
athletes  they  must  get  FMeral  redress 
to  get  them  to  open  the  door  for  them. 
There  has  got  to  be  a  better  means. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  repeat.  It  is  the  in- 
tent and  the  object  and  the  purpose  of 
this  bill  to  provide  another  unit,  another 
entity  other  than  the  NCAA  and  the 
AAU.  to  Judge  the  athletes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  EBOOKE.  Does  the  Senator  see 
any  danger  to  the  athlete  If  the  NCAA 
does  refuse  to  arbitrate? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  The  arbitration  under 
section  203,  I  may  say  to  the  Senator, 
would  involve  a  charter  organization  and 
perhaps  the  NCAA.  That  is  a  dispute  be- 
tween the  chartered  entity  and  the  ex- 
isting NCAA.  Tliey  may  not  agree  to 
arbitrate.  I  have  some  dlfQculty  In  pull- 
ing together  a  hypothetical  case  where  a 
dlQ>ute  could  occur,  because,  once  a^in, 
this  has  no  I'eference  to  domestic  meets; 
it  has  reference  to  meets  that  have  rela- 
ticHi  to  International  competition. 

Mr.  BROOKK  So  the  Senator  does  not 
see  any  real  difficulty  with  voluntary 
arbitration? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  think  there  is  some 
difflculty,  but  I  might  say  also  the  only 
way  we  are  ever  going  to  get  a  bill  passed 
in  the  Senate  is  not  with  the  compul- 
soiy  arbitration  vehicle  in  it.  I  do  not 
Imow  how  many  compulsory  arbltratkoi 
proposals  have  gone  through  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  in  the  last  few 
years  relating  to  any  sort  of  dispute, 
whether  it  be  labor  or  otherwise. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  give  the  Sen- 
ator some  Indication  of  the  rigidity  of  the 
positions  of  the  parties  in  Interest  hare,  I 
recall  the  statement  of  Theodore  B3ieel, 
one  of  the  great  labor  arbitrators  in  the 
country,  when  he  got  Into  this  problem. 
He  said  that  one  of  the  most  vicious,  one 
of  the  most  contrary,  Mie  of  the  most 
difficult  labor  disputed  could  not  really 
hold  a  candle  to  this. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  would  Uke  to  ask  one  further  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  It 
goes  to  the  question  of  why  we  should 
mandate  compulsory  arbitration.  He 
maintains  we  sihould. 

Mr.  COOK.  WeH^  may  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  the  ques- 
tion almost  answers  Itself.  We  have  had 
some  rather,  what  this  Senator  believes 
to  be,  serious  arbitrary  dteisions — ar- 
bitrary decisions  in  removal  of  gold  med- 
als, arbitrary  decisions  In  the  ability 
of  athletes  to  compete,  arfaitraiT  deci- 
sions relative  to  the  fact  that  athletes 
were  dhquallfled  because  they  did  not 
get  where  they  were  supposed  to  com- 
Jiete  and  they  were  Immediately  turned 
around — all  of  them  on  the  Olympic 
level. 

May  I  say  I  am  sure  that,  with  respect 
to  many  of  them  that  would  be  Instanta- 
neous in  nature,  arbitration  would  not 
result  proniptiy,  but  at  least  with  the 
concept  of  arbitration,  it  Is  going  to  elim- 
inate the  total  and  complete  arbitrari- 
ness we  i)ave  seen  in  Olympic  positions, 
for  example. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  dote  not 
think  mediation  would  accmnpllshthat? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  believe  If  the  Senator 
reads  this  provision  he  would  not  think 
it  would  work. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  have  read  it.  I  won- 
dered why  it  would  not  work. 

Mr.  COOK.  We  have  the  tremendous 
power  of  the  NCAA.  We  have  seen  the 
tremendous  power  of  AAU.  We  have  the 
tremendous  power  of  the  Oljmiplc  or- 
Kanization.  We  have  seen  their  total  and 
complete  arrogance  toward  the  UJS. 
Congress,  because  the  UJ3.  Congress,  the 


week  before  the  Olympics  started,  talked 
about  the  necessity  of  the  young  Bill 
Waltons  and  individuals  of  that  caliber 
being  able  to  play  against  the  Russian 
basketball  team,  and  the  Olympic  of- 
ficials said,  "In  no  way."  I  think  that  Is 
the  kind  of  attitude  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  The  AAU  suspended 
U.S.  swimmers  for  appearing  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  There  is 
enough  blame  to  go  aroimd  here.  It  is 
only  because  the  problem  has  restched  the 
stajge  of  seriously  affecting  American 
athletes  that  we  have  had  to  do  some- 
thing. 

Mr.  COOK.  The  young  athlete  today 
has  no  right  to  do  anything  except  to 
withdraw  his  services  if  he  is  told  he 
cannot  compete,  and  he  has  no  right  to 
do  anything. 

He  wants  to  present  his  services  not 
to  the  Olympics,  I  say  to  the  Senatw: 
from  Massachusetts.  He  does  not  want  to 
present  his  services  to  the  Ols^mpics.  He 
wants  to  present  his  services  as  an 
athlete  to  his  country.  He  is  beins  denied, 
through  the  arbitrary  process.  p»f  being 
allowed  to  present  his  services  ^  his 
country. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  point  out,  additionally, 
that  It  is  Ml  extremely  important  con- 
sideration in  the  case  of  a  special 
arbitration  board. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  It  presupposes  that  pro- 
posals for  mediation  will  be  effective. 

Mr.  BEALL.  When  the  proposal  for 
mediation  says  it  is  going  to  take  place, 
and  the  parties  to  the  dispute  have  iiidl- 
cated  to  me  that  it  is  going  to  be  invoked. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Therefore,  the  Senator 
feels  that  the  only  recourse  available  to 
the  athletic  Is  the  Federal  courtj? 

Mr.  BEALL.  Yes. 

For  example,  Tom  McMfllap,  of  the 
Utiiverslty  of  Maryland,  wanted  to  play 
in  a  game  in  which  a  Russian  team  was 
involved.  "Rie  NCAA  said  he  could  not 
do  that.  If  It  was  not  for  the  Union,  no 
one  would  have  agreed  to  the  outcome 
on  either  side. 

Mr.  HROOKE.  I  imderstand  the  Sen- 
ator's view  in  wanting  mediation  by  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  so  far  as  the  athlete 
is  concerned.  Does  the  Senator  think  the 
athlete  would  be  benefited  by  the  NCAA's 
mandate? 

Mr.  B^*T.T.  Yes,  because  the  athlete 
now  is  the  one  who  is  suffering  as  a 
result  of  the  continuing  disputes  tiiat 
go  on  in  that  body. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  bill  is  op>en  to  amendment,  I  shall 
offer  an  amendment  on  page  22,  line  23, 
to  delete  the  two  provisions  there  that 
establish  criteria  of  reasonableness  for 
the  rules  and  r<«ulations  to  be  adopted 
by  high  schools  and  other  educational 
Institutions,  because  I  think  there  may 
be  other  reasonable  bases  on  which  a 
school  may  promulgate  such  rules  and 
regulations.a  would  not  want  their  rule- 
making activity  circumscribed  by  these 
two  provisions.  As  long  as  the  word  "rea- 
sonable" is  in  there,  that  Is  certainly 
sufficient  to  circumscribe  their  rulemak- 
ing power. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  wl^  Is 

the  pending  question? 

ThePRESlDINGOFFICER.  Th»  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  reconsider  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 


Mr.  PEARSON.  I  am  ready  to  vote. 
Have  the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
aind  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  should  be  noted  that  if  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  carries,  that  does  not 
mean  there  is  opposition  to  the  bill. 
There  are  two  or  three  Senators  who 
have  amendments  they  would  like  to 
have  considered. 

By  the  way,  it  is  not  the  leadership's 
fault  that  this  situation  prevails  today. 
There  was  ample  notice  that  the  bill  was 
on  the  calendar.  We  have  gotten  our- 
selves into  a  parliamentary  snag.  I  may 
very  well  vote  to  reconsider,  sis  I  am  for 
some  of  the  major  purposes  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  aek 
unanimous  consent  that  John  Craford 
may  be  granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  debate  and  voting  on  this 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
.     Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
I>assed.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYKD.  I  announce 
that  the  Secrfttor  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chukch),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  PiTLBsiGHT),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  Mr.  Ga&vxL,  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  iKoiTYz),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Jobhstox).  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Bfr.  McOxz) ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGowbh)  , 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastorz),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  KxNifXDT) .  the  Senator  from 
;  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskill)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  fiuther  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pill)  Is  absent 
on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovnm)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastorz) . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  would 
vote  "nay.'* 

Mr.  GRIFTIN.  I  nrtriftimr^g  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Bttcklky) 
and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  '^Mr. 
FoNC)  are  necessarily  absent.) 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  is  ab- 
sent to  attend  the  funeral  of  a  relative. 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  56, 
nays  29,  as  f  oDows : 
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So  the  motion  to  reconsider  was  agn 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill  be  vacated. 

The  PRE8ID6iO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending  Mil 
be  returned  to  the  calendar. 

The  PRESHnNQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR  SENATE 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  PRESI- 
DENTIAL CAMPAIGN  ACnvriTBS 
TO  MAKINO  FINAL  REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
830,  Senate  Resolution  327. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFIC'KU.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

S.  R«8.  327,  to  extend  the  time  oX  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Presidential  Cam- 
paign ActlTltlea  for  making  Its  final  report 
to  the  Senate,  and  for  prosecuting  Its  judi- 
cial action  against  the  President  for  certain 
taped  recordings. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT  and  Mr.  ER- 
VIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vltdnla  is  reoogniaed. 

BCr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Pi«B- 
Ident,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
should   like   to   ask   the   dlstlngolshed 

chairman  of  the  c(»ninlttee  If  he  might 

and  I  do  not  Intend  to  object  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution — If  he  would 
give  us  some  idea.  In  explaining  his  re- 
quest, how  long  the  proceedings  of  the 
Watergate  Committee  will  continue  and 
bow  much  it  win  cost,  because  I  do  have 
a  concern  both  as  to  the  duration  and 
as  to  the  cost,  and  I  wonder  whether  a 
continQatkm  is  in  the  Interests  of  the 
American  taxpayer. 


Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

Bfr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
resolution  which  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Bakxr)  as  vice  chairman  of 
the  select  committee,  smd  I  as  its  chair- 
man, introduced  by  unanimous  vote  of  all 
the  members  of  the  committee,  to  extend 
the  time  for  filing  Its  final  report  f r<»n 
May  28  until  June  30.- 

This  is  necessary  because  while  the 
staff  have  done  a  tremendous  amoimt  of 
work  in  preparing  tentative  drafts  of  the 
final  report.  It  has  been  Imposible  and  It 
will  be  Impossible  to  secure  a  reading  of 
all  ^e  drafts  and  Hie  actions  by  all  seven 
Sehatcrs  prior  to  May  28. 

This  resolution  provides  for  an  exten- 
sion of  time  for  filing  the  final  report. 
It  also  provides,  in  effect,  that  thereafter 
the  committee  will  be  continued  into  ex- 
istence merely  for  the  purpose  .of  pros- 
ecuting in  the  courts  for  specified  tapes. 
It  provides  also  that — I  hope  that  the 
tapes  win  be  made  available  to  us  be- 
fore June  30 — but  it  does  provide,  in  case 
the  court  does  not  make  final  adjudica- 
tion, that  the  life  of  the  committee  wUl 
be  extended  until  30  days  after  the  court 
makes  a  decision  either  adverse  to  the 
committee  or  the  c(Knoiltt£e  receives 
those  five  tapes  by  adjudication  of  the 
court,  or  otherwise. 

I  win  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  IHrglnla  (Mr.  Wnxun  L.  Scon) 
that  an  the  members  of  the  committee 
wish  to  make  the  final  report  as  speedily 
as  possible,  that  the  extension  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  do  so. 

We  are  asking.  In  a  separate  resolu- 
tion, for  $200,000  additional  money, 
which  win  make  the  total  appropriation 
$2  million  altogether  during  the  year  and 
a  half  that  the  committee  has  beoi  In 
existence. 

I  asure  the  Senator  from  Virginia  that 
no  one  is  more  anxious  to  bring  these 
matters  to  a  conclusion  than  the  mem- 
bers of  the  select  committee,  who  have 
had  to  spend  an  inordinate  proportion  of 
their  time  in  these  Investigations  since 
February  7, 1973. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  an  know  that  this  is  a  matter 
about  which  the  American  people  are 
coooemed  and  Members  of  the  Senate 
arie  also  concerned  about.  Yet  we  do  have 
a  Special  Prosecutor  working  en  the  case 
and  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  is 
holding  the  hearings.  I  merely  wanted  to 
express  c<Kicem  about  continuation  of  a 
committee — that  maybe  whatever  effec- 
tive work  it  can  do  has  already  expired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  to  a  large  extent 
that  is  true,  but  the  work  of  the  Special 
Prosecutor  and  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  have  been  helped  by  this  in- 
vestigation^ 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU  be 
brief.  I  might  say  that  when  the  matter 
was  first  broached  In  the  committee,  I 
opposed  an  extension  of  time  for  the 
committee  to  act  I  opposed  it  Initially 
from  February  28.  Unfortunately,  I  be- 
came convinced  by  the  staff  and  the 
weight  of  logic,  that  the  information  we 
had,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
1,254  pages  of  the  White  House  tran- 
scripts, and  the  admonition  by  the  chair- 


man, and  by  me,  to  the  staff,  that  the  re- 
port should  be  limited  to  take  out  any 
references  to  findings  of  fact  as  to  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  a  particular  party— 
which  I  concede  not  to  be  our  respon- 
sibility. But  in  view  <rf  those  facts,  I  was 
ctmvinced  by  the  staff  that  the  com- 
mittee could  not  do  this  by  May  28. 

So  I  reiterate  that  I  did  not  want  to 
extend  It,  or  to  extend  it  at  first,  but  I 
ctune  to  the  rtiuctant  conclusion  that 
this  would  be  the  way  to  do  the  best  Job. 
So  I  Joined  the  chairman  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ate to  Indulge  us  for  another  30  days.  It 
wiU  be  a  better  report  that  it  would  be 
If  we  filed-  It  in  its  present  form  on  May 
28. 

B4r.  HART.  Mr.  President,  having  ar- 
rived in  the  Chamber  onJ^  a  few  mo- 
ments ato,  and  having  expressed  some 
concern  about  extension  of  the  life  of 
the  committee,  would  it  not  be  helpful 
to  obtain  from  the  Senate  an  expression 
<rf  Its  will  In  the  form  of  a  roUcall  vote 
of  support? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  would  be  fine,  be- 
cause the  recommendation  to  extend 
the  time  was  introduced,  by  this  resolu- 
tion, by  Senator  Bakxr  and  me.  as  vice 
chairman  and  dialrman  respectively  of 
the  committee,  at  the  Instance  of  all 
the  members  of  the  committee. 

Itr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  wffl 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINQTON.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  work  at  times  dining  the 
hearings  of  the  committee  on  which  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Bsvnr)  is  chairman. 

Inasmuch  as  he  Is  not  going  to  be  with 
us  next  year,  which  is  his  own  decision, 
I  should  like  to  say,  with  great  respect, 
that  in  my  opinion  the  performance  of 
the  chairman  and  his  committee  in  this 
particular  situation  Is  one  of  the  great 
assets  I  have  noticed  since  I  came  to  the 
Senate.    

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  frcm 
Missouri  and  say  that  he,  as  acting 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, rendered  signal  aid  to  the  com- 
mittee In  connection  with  matters  which 
c$ime  to  his  attention. 

Mr.  SYMmOTON.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDINC?  OFFICER,  The 
question  U  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 
Senate  Resolution  327. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  win  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inqury. 

The  PRESHMNO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  believe  that  the 
resolution  is  subject  to  division,  whereby 
we  can  have  a  vote  on  extending  the 
time  to  report  to  June  30  and  a  separate 
vote  on  page  2.  which  gives  the  commit- 
tee the  power  to  go  on  ad  infinitum  un- 
til they  get  through  with  whatever  i>ro- 
ceedlngs  they  apparently  want. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  ask  for  a  division, 
80  that  we  can  proceed  on  page  1  first. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  in  order  to  have  a 
division  after  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered  on  the  entire  resolution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  In 
order  to  demand  a  division. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  May  we  have  the  res- 
olution read?  I  do  not  have  the  resolu- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  resolution.  By  unanimous 
consent,  it  has  not  been  read. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate  while 
the  clerk  reads  the  resolution? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  withhold  that  request  for  a 
moment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  wiU  withhold  the  re- 
quest for  a  moment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Michaels  be 
permitted  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
the  consideration  of  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  some  of 
our  colleagues  have  inquired  of  me  as  to 
the  meaning  of  roughly  the  second  half 
of  Senate  Resolution  327.  On  page  2,  Une 
4,  following  "Provided,  however,"  there 
seems  to  be  some  doiibt  in  the  minds  of 
some  about  what  was  Intended  for  the 
purpose  of  the  continuation  of  the  life 
of  the  select  committee  past  June  30, 
1974. 

It  is  my  understanding,  and  I  would 
•ffdress  this  question  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  select  commit- 
tee, that  this  resolution  In  that  respect 
meant' to  say  and  does,  in  fact,  that  the 
Watergate  Committee,  so-called,  be  con- 
tinued in  existence  p^st  June  30,  1974, 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the 
litigation  now  pending,  which  is,  In  es- 
sence, over  the  tapes  and  subpenas  for 
tapes,  and  It  does  not  imply  that  the 
committee  would  have  further  hearings, 
U  does  cot  Impty  that  the  committee 
tubpena  power  win  be  extended,  and  it 
does  not  imply  that  the  committee  will 
continue  its  course  of  Investigation,  but 
to  prosecute  to  a  concluskm  the  litigation 
BOW  pending,  on  k>ehalf  of  the  committee. 
'  May  I  ask  the  chairman  If  that  ac- 
WPds  with  his  understanding? 


Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  what  the  commit- 
tee intends.  I  might  state  that  tliis  pro- 
viso is  a  very  difficult  proviso  to  draw.  I 
spent  aU  afternoon  trying  to  draw  it. 

The  committee  is  unanimously  of  the 
opinion  that  the  committee  would  not 
conduct  further  investigations  after  June 
30 — the  time  for  reports  to  be  filed,  June 
30.  There  is  a  provision  in  the  original 
resolution  and  several  resolutions  that 
the  committee  has  3  calendar  months 
after  filing  its  report  in  which  to  wind 
up  its  affairs.  The  committee  has  several 
loose  ends  of  investigation  it  hopes  to 
complete  and  will  complete,  I  am  satis- 
fied, before  June  30. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  committee  to 
conduct  no  further  investigations,  bar-t 
ring  the  possibiUty  that  the  Angel  Ga- 
briel would  aiipear  before  the  committee 
and  say  he  was  the  man  involved  in  Wa- 
tergate; we  might  get  him. 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  the  Angel  Gabriel  does 
that  I  would  recommend  to  the  chair- 
man that  we  bring  him  forthwith  to  4he 
Senate  Chamber  where  we  could  benefit 
from  his  inspiration. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  proviso  is  intended  to 
let  the  committee  wind  up  its  affairs  by 
turning  over  its  files  to  some  proper  cus- 
todian, such  as,  I  would  suggest,  the 
Archives  Department  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  to  complete  the  paperwork. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee  I  would- 
vote  against  having  any  more  hearings 
after  June.  I  have  already  voted  against 
having  open  hearings.  I  would  vote 
against  having  further  Investigations 
after  Jane  30. 

The  purpose  of  the  proviso  is  simply 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  suit  now  pending  in  the  Court  of 
Appeals  to  procure  the  five  tape  record- 
ings, those  of  September  15.  1972,  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1873.  March  13,  1973,  and 
March  21,  1973,  which  presumably  have 
recorded  conversations  between  the 
President  and  John  Dean. 

The  committee  felt  it  should  have  those 
tapes  to  pass  upon  the  credibility  of  the 
witness  John  Dean,  in  particular.  I  am 
certain  no  one  Is  more  anxious  to  see  the 
committee  complete  its  labors  than  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  because  I 
have  had  to  devote  a  major  part  of  my 
attention  to  this  committee's  work  since 
September  7, 1»73. 

The  purpose  of  this  proviso  is  to  make 
it  certain  that  the  committee  remain  Int 
existence  for  the  purpose  of  prosecutinjiq 
its  action  for  those  tapes  and  allowed  toi 
have  an  addendum,  if  it  sees  fit,  to  ltd 
final  report,  based  on  what  the  tapes; 
may  disclose.  If  we  ever  receive  the  tapes,  f 
That  is  the  only  purpose  of  It,  and  to;^ 
wind  up  Its  paperwork. 

Mr.'^AKER.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Let  me  make 
sure,  since  it  is  a  point  of  great  impor- 
tance to  aU  of  us.  that  the  c(»nmittee 
would  not  have  subpena  power  past 
June  30, 1974. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  be  opposed  to 
issuing  subpena  powers  after  that  time. 
It  is  rather  vague  and  indefinite  but  I  am 
opposed  to  any  further  investigation,  I 
am  opposed  to  any  further  hearings,  and 
I  am  opposed  to  issuing  tmy  other  txb- 
penas  after  the  30th  of  June,  if  this 


resolution  is  adopted.  The  committee  has 
voted  unanimously  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  BAKER.  WeU,  Mr.  President,  I 
once  again  thank  the  chairman  for  that 
explanation,  but  it  leaves  some  doubt  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  resolution.  It  is 
clear  to  me  that  the  intent  of  the  com- 
mittee was  that  we  would  ask  for  a  con- 
tinuation to  June  30,  1974,  in  which  to 
file  with  the  Senate  the  committee's  re- 
port; and  that  we  would  ask  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  life  of  the  committee  as 
a  legal  necessity  in  order  to  permit  the 
committee  to  prosecute  the  litigation  now 
on  appeal  pertaining  to  the  tapes. 

From  that  I  adduced — and  I  put  this 
in  the  form  of  a  question  to  the  chair- 
man— that  not  only  would  we  not  favor 
further  hearings,  open  or  closed,  but  that 
there  would  be  no  authority  for  further 
hearings,  open  or  closed. 

Does  the  chairman  find  himself  in  dis- 
agreement with  that? 

Mr.  ERVEN.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can 
say  as  an  absolute  fact  that  that  is  so. 
but  that  is  the  objective  I  would  have  in 
view,  because  I  certainly  want  it  to  end 
and  I  want  to  get  rid  of  the  staff.  The 
only  staff  I  would  favor  retaining  after 
Jime  30  might  be  those  necessary  in 
coimection  with  the  lawsuit  and  the  cler- 
ical help  necessary  in  that  connection, 
and  also  to  help  in  preparation  of  the 
addendum  to  the  final  report,  based 
solely  on  what  the  tapes  would  show. 

Mr.  BAKER.  There  is  no  question  that 
if  the  lawsuit  or  the  appeal  is  prosecuted 
successfully,  and  an  order  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  or  another  court  with  com- 
petent jurisdiction  is  entered  giving  the 
Watergate  Committee  suscess  to  the  tapes 
which  it  seeks,  that  there  can  or  ought 
to  be  an  addendum  to  the  report  refiect- 
ing  that  information,  and  that  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  last  discussion  of  the 
Watergate  Committee,  as  I  am  sure  the 
chairman  wiU  agree,  but  I  have  no  recol- 
lection that  we  discussed  that  we  would 
have  any  authority  peist  what  I  have  Just 
described. 

As  I  said  to  one  of  our -colleagues  here. 
I  wanted  an  end  before  June  30.  It  was 
only  with  reluctance  that  I  voted  for 
June  30.  But  it  was  my  understanding 
that  by  extending  the  committee's  life  to 
June  30,  we  were  not  extending  our  sub- 
pena authority,  the  staff,  ot  any  other 
purpose  except  to  file  a  report  and  stay 
in  legal  existence  to  prosecute  our  au- 
thority therefor. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  took  me  all  afternoon 
to  draw  this  proviso.  It  is  a  troublesome 
one.  I  do  not  want  anybody  to  be  in  a 
position  to  raise  the  question  in  court 
that  we  have  ceased  to  exist  and  there- 
fore any  claim  we  had  to  the  tapes  had 
become  moot. 

Frankly,  it  has  been  leaked  to  the  press 
by  some  leak  in  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  or  the  House  that  they  have 
a  correct  transcription  of  the  tape  of 
September  15.  I  have  ♦o  confess  that 
sometimes  I  think  all  lealts  are  not  bad, 
and  I  wish  the  other  tapes  we  wanted  to 
receive  and  the  transcripts  from  the 
House  were  leaked  to  us  by  Jvme  30, 
bM^use  in  that  event  we  could  quit  by 
June  30  without  any  trouble.  But  I  give 
my  solemn  word  to  the  Senate  that  I  wfll 
vpte  against  issuing  any  subpenas  and 
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I  will  vote  against  holding  any  further 
hearings  or  conducting  any  fiuther  In- 
vestigations after  the  30th  of  June  in 
the  event  this  resolution  Is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate those  assurances  from  the  chairman, 
but  I  think  we  ought  to  take  some  time 
to  consider  this  matter  further,  t>ecause. 
very  frankly,  I  would  vote  against  the 
resolution  unless  we  could  agree  that 
the  ccHnmlttee  expires  except  for  the 
sole  and  only  purpose  of  prosecuting  the 
appeal  on  this  litigation,  and  that  the 
committee  does  not  have  authority  to 
issue  subpenas,  and  does  not  have  au- 
thority to  make  fiu-ther  inquiry  about 
anything  else  except  to  fUe  a  supplement 
or  addendiun  to  its  report,  if  it  succeeds 
In  this  Iaw8\ilt. 

I  do  not  want  to  do  that,  and  I  think 
this  resolution  does  not  require  that,  but 
I  would  like  at  this  point,  Mr.  President, 
to  gain  a  little  time  to  discuss  this  with 
the  chairman  and  others.  I  therefore 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
suggest  to  my  friend  that  ^e  28th  of 
May  will  be  here  pretty  soon,  and  the 
Senate  is  going  out 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  WUl  the 
Senator  withhold  hls^  request  for  a 
quorum  call? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  will  withhold  the  re- 
quest, and  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  we  ought  to  adopt 
the  resolution  In  its  present  form.  I  hope 
the  assurances  that  I  would  not  vote 
for  any  more  subpenas,  I  would  not  vote 
for  any  more  hearings,  I  would  not  vote 
for  any  more  investigations  woiold  suffice, 
because  I  have  given  a  lot  of  time  to 
drafting  this  provision,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  have  a  resolution  that  could  be  con- 
strued as  showing  that  we  had  gone  out 
of  biisiness  as  long  aa  an  active  suit  was 
pending  and  recommendations  based  on 
what  the  tapes  disclosed  had  not  been 
made. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE  TAPES 

Mr.  MAGNDSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ex- 
pect nearly  all  my  colleagues  have  by 
now  read  the  May  6  editorial  written  for 
the  Hesurst  Newspapers  by  Mr.  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.  However,  I  am  ask- 
ing that  it  be  reprinted  in  full  in  today's 
Rkcokd  for  I  think  it  expresses  much 
that  should  be  msule  part  of  the  perma- 
nent record  at  this  time  when  Congress 
confronts  the  awesome  constitutiraial 
responsibilities  imposed  upon  it  by  the 
Watergate  mess.  Regardless  of  the  ulti- 
mate resolution  of  this  whole  matter,  it 
is  Imperative  that  future  generatiooa 
fully  understand  that  the  congressional 
proceedings  now  imderway  are  not  mo- 


tivated by  narrow  or  selfish  political  con- 
cerns. Rather,  they  spring  from  the 
same  deep  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  United 
States  that  has  always  motivated  Mr. 
Hearst  and  that  now  causes  him  to  ex- 
press his  revtilsion  to  the  behavior  of  a 
President  whom  he  has  so  often  and  so 
publicly  supported  In  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Hearst's  editorial  be  re- 
printed In  full   at   this  point  In   the 

RCCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  OTdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobd, 
as  follows: 

EDITOKIAI.  BT  WIXXIAM  BaMOOLFB  HXASflT.  /■. 

Nkw  TouE. — This  la  a  very  tough  column 
for  me  to  write,  but  events  this  week  make 
It  Imperative.  The  eeaence — or  letui  as  we 
■ay  In  the  newspaper  biutneae — la  that  Presi- 
dent Richard  M.  Nixon  has  made  It  Impos- 
sible for  me  to  continue  believing  what  he 
claims  about  himself  in  the  Watergate  mess. 

That's  about  the  most  reluctant  statemant 
made  here  In  the  last  20  jsars.  It  probably 
wlfl  dlMq>polnt,  surprise  and  maybe  eren 
shock  a  lot  of  people.  If  so,  they  will  have 
nothing  on  the  disappointment,  surprise 
and  shock  I  have  felt  In  reading  those  trans- 
cripts of  the  White  House  tape  recordings 
during  the  past  few  days. 

Now  any  more  or  leas  regular  reader  of 
these  weekly  editorial  coounents  knows  how 
consistently  the  President  has  gotten  my 
backing — and  properly  so.  E>en  his  worst 
enemies  now  have  to  admit  that  his  strategy 
for  ending  the  Vietnam  War  was  correct. 
And  abeolutely  no  one  can  faU  to  praise  his 
many  remarkable  initiatives  toward  a  more 
peaceful  world. 

It  was  also  proper — oertatsly  in  my  book — 
to  continue  to  back  and  defend  the  President 
as  strongly  as  possible  wtien  the  Watergate 
scandals  began  leaking  all  over  the  pUce. 
As  a  loyal  American,  to  me  It  seemed  only 
natural  and  necessary  to  be  loyal  to  the  na- 
tion's elected  leader;  to  accept  his  eq>Iana- 
tions  and  deplore  the  eicesssa  of  his  aocaam. 
At  the  very  least,  like  everyone  else,  he  should 
be  presumed  innocent  until  proven  guUty. 

That  was  my  consistent  position,  expressed 
here  many  ttmes  and  In  many  ways.  Not  that 
It  was  easy.  In  my  heart  I  often  felt  he  prob- 
ably knew  a  lot  more  than  he  admitted.  And 
It  certainly  becomes  obvious,  despite  his 
claims  of  executive  prlvUege  and  national 
security,  that  he  was  far  from  being  as  forth- 
right as  the  people  and  the  Congress  had  a 
right  to  expect. 

The  real  reason  for  his  uncooperative 
stalling  tactics  la  now  abundantly  and  tar- 
nbly  clear.  It  Is  all  In  ttie  tape  tranaertpti 
he  finally  was  forced  to  make  public.  XvMi 
In  their  beavUy  edited  and  possibly  inaccu- 
rate form,  the  transcripts  add  up  to  as  damn- 
ing a  document  as  It  Is  possible  to  t"Tg«rt 
short  of  an  actual  indictment. 

Maybe,  technically,  the  President  sttll  is 
Justified  In  claiming  he  knew  nothing  In  ad- 
▼anoe  about  the  Watergate  break-tn,  or  of  the 
Initial  cover-up  efforta.  The  point  Is  that 
those  shameful  tapes  reveal  a  man  totally 
absorbed  in  the  cheapest  and  nlnarlsst  kind 
of  conniving  to  preserve  appearance,  and  al- 
most totally  unconcerned  with  ethics. 

The  man  seems  to  have  &  moral  blind  spot. 
To  me  It  is  simply  astonishing  that  he  would 
make  the  transcripts  public  with  the  avowed 
belief  that  they  would  exonerate  him.  They 
may  not  actxially  amount  to  a  conviction  of 
criminal  behavior.  Perhaps  the  kindest  way, 
of  putting  it  Is  that  they  amount  to  an 
unwitting  confession.  In  which  he  stands 
eonvloted  by  his  own  words  as  a  man  who 
deliberately  and  repeatedly  tried  to  keep  the 
truth  from  the  American  pec^le. 

I  am  not  being  heartless  or  simple  minded 
about  this.  Over  the  years  I  have  known 


qiUte  a  few  presidents  and  am  very  much 
aware  of  the  often  ruthlese — even  deplor- 
able— actions  made  necessary  by  the  pres- 
sures of  their  awesome  power.  But  I  have 
never  heard  anything  as  ruthless,  deplorable 
and  ethically  Indefensible  as  the  talk  on 
thoee  White  House  tapes. 

The  voices  on  the  tapes,  even  the  cen- 
sored parental  giUdance  version,  come 
through  Uke  a  gang  of  racketeers  talking 
over  strategy  as  they  realize  that  the  cope 
are  closing  In  on  them.  Scene  after  scene 
sounds  Uke  a  corny  old  movie.  How  can 
we  cover  up  this  and  that?  How  much  dough 
do  we  need  to  pay  off  so  and  so?  Who's  going 
to  take  the  rap  for  thu  and  that? 

An  odd  fact  Is  that  the  boes  in  these  ses- 
sions— to  this  reader,  at  least — ^falls  to  radi- 
ate even  a  whiff  of  the  authority  of  Edward 
G.  Robinson  or  Jimmy  Cagney  In  the  movies, 
or  even  Chicago's  Big  Bill  Thompson  in  real 
life.  Instead  the  other  members  of  the  gang 
aU  clearly  felt  free  to  keep  coming  up  with 
tricky  ideas  and  chew  them  around  with  sa 
much  apparent  authority  as  the  chief. 

In  this  sharing  of  power,  this  speaking 
as  equals,  the  atmosphere  was  solely  one  of 
Intrigue  and  self-protection.  If  any  of  the 
participants  ever  gave  any  consideration  to 
what  was  right  for  the  nation  instead  of 
themselves,  then  I  must  have  missed  it  in 
the  thousand  of  words  I  have  waded 
through. 

Think  how  impossible  it  would  have  been 
for  any  of  the  Founding  Fathers  or  for 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  have  tolerated  two  min- 
utes of  it. 

I  also  think  of  Eisenhower — as  easy-going 
a  president  as  we  ever  had.  He  InstanUy 
chopped  off  his  strong  right  arm,  Sherman 
Adams,  the  man  who  was  running  the  coun- 
try for  him,  when  his  chief  aide  committed 
the  Impropriety  of  accepting  gifts  from  a 
man  seeking  business  with  the  government. 

To  Lincoln,  to  Ike,  and  to  most  of  our 
presidents,  the  White  House  Itself  had  to  be 
Jvist  that — a  house  of  pristine  integrity, 
both  in  reality  and  appearance. 

The  symbol  of  America's  faith  In  Its  gov- 
ernment is  sullied  beyond  measure  when 
it  is  used  as  headquarters  for  a  gang  whose 
main  concern  is  the  maintenance  of  per- 
sonal power — at  any  cost. 

As  was  declared  in  the  opening  ptuagraph, 
this  is  a  totigh  column  for  me  to  have  to 
write.  Perhaps  some  of  what  has  been  said 
is  overly  tough.  Certainly  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  Join  the  persecutors  of  Richard  Nixon. 

AU  the  same,  honesty  and  a  natural  con- 
cern for  my  country's  dignity  compel  me  to 
face  the  facts.  This  is  something  that  Rich- 
ard Nixon,  unhappUy  for  both  Mraself  and 
the  nation,  has  repeatedly  refused  to  do  m 
the  Watergate  affair. 

As  noted.  It  Is  amarlng  to  me  that  be 
doesnt  seem  to  realUse  how  damning  those 
tape  transcripts  are.  Even  more  amarilng 
Is  the  fact  that  an  astute  poUtlcian,  which 
he  is.  failed  to  realiae  that  cleverness  Is  no 
match  for  demonstrable  truth. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  Watergate  I 
thought  lia  would  sit  taU  and  straight  in 
the  saddle.  His  White  House  clean-up  at 
least  partially  confirmed  my  expectations. 
But  then  he  proeeeded,  in  one  ranle-daaBle 
move  after  another,  to  show  that  he  wu 
going  to  resist  Congress  and  the  press  In 
their  every  effort  to  get  the  fuU  truth. 

Practically  aU  of  his  troubles,  Includlag 
the  la^Mndlng  threat  of  Impeaohment,  would 
have  been  avoided  if  he  had  only  had  the 
honesty  to  teU  the  whole  truth  right  away. 
lA^lng  that,  he  certainly  Should  have  stack 
by  his  original  contention  that  nobody  has 
a  right  to  examine  the  intimate  records  of 
the  presidency. 

Over  a  year  ato,  In  this  oolUTmi,  th«  opin- 
ion was  wprsMed  that  only  tha  Baprtmt 
Court  has  ISie  authority  to  dadde  whether 
such  records  may  be  opened  or  not.  It  was 
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tbe  President's  steady  retreat  from  defiant 
positions — plus  the  suspicious  and  renewed 
attacks  each  retreat  created — that  finaUy 
compeUed  htm  to  release  at  least  part  of 

Uiem. 

He  released  them  only  because  he  had  to, 
flnilly.  and  because  he  somehow  thought  the 
censored  versions  would  do  him  some  good 
with  the  public.  Ood  knows  what  the  imex- 
purgated  tapes  would  show. 

Incredible?  It  8\ire  is. 

Sickening?  Just  read  the  transcripts. 

Today,  sitting  here  in  a  kind  of  stunned 
sorrow,  It  U  hard  for  me  to  imagine  why  any 
Informed  person  would  not  see  the  Inevitably 
of  impeactiment. 


(2)  by  amending  the  table  contained  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  1682(a)  to  read  as 
follows : 


VETERANS*  EDUCATION  AND  RE- 
HABILITATION AMENDMENTS  ACT 
OP  1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate  a  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  S.  3398. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
CTluxe)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  (S.  3398)  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  a  10- 
year  delimiting  period  for  the  pursuit  of 
educational  programs  by  vetersins,  wives, 
and  widows,  which  was  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans' 
BducaUon  and  Rehabilitation  Amendments 
Act  of  1974". 

Sic.  3.  Chapter  31  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  amending  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  section  1502  to  read  as 
loUows: 

"(1)  arose  out  of  service  during  World 
Wv  n,  the  Korean  confilct,  or  the  Vietnam 
era;  or 

"(3)  arose  out  of  service  (A)  after  World 
War  U  and  before  the  Korean  conflict,  (B) 
kfter  the  Korean  conflict  but  before  August 
5,  1964,  or  (C)  after  the  Vietnam  en,  and 
Is  rated  for  compensation  purposes  as  30  pw 
centum  or  more,  or  if  less  than  30  per  cen- 
tum, is  clearly  shown  to  have  caused  a  pro- 
nounced employment  handlaq}.";  and 

(3)  by  amending  the  table  contained  In 
Mctlon  1604(b)  to  read  as  foUows: 


Coluflin 

Coluinn 

Column 

"CotUSMl 

II 

III 

IV 

CdunmV 

No 

Dm 

Two 

dt. 

de- 

de- 

Type Of 

ponii- 

pind- 

pend- 

Mora than  two 

triiniiig 

ents 

ent 

ents 

dependents 

The  anount  in 

colunio  IV. 

plus  the  fol- 
lewimfor 
each  de- 

pendent in 

excess  of  two: 

tmtiMioaal: 

Full-tinw.... 

«193 

1240 

12S2 

$20 

ThrM- 

sr";... 

145 

lU 

212 

15 

HUf-tiiM.... 

97 

120 

141 

10 

Ftrncoopwa- 

tiv»,tppr6«- 

iKt,  or  other 
on-job  triin- 

'"^Mli-tiiii..... 

16S 

203 

23S 

16." 

Sec.  S.  Chapter  84  of  UUe  38,  United  Statae 
Code,  la  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  deleting  in  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 1677  (b)  ••»220"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "8280"; 


Column 

Column 

Column 

"Column  1 

II 

III 

IV 

Column  V 

No 

One 

Two 

de- 

de- 

de- 

Type of 

pend- 

pend- 

pend- 

More then  two 

trainini 

ents 

ent 

ents 

dependents 

The  amount  in 

column  IV, 

plus  the  fol- 

lowint  for 
eKh  de- 

• 

pendent  in 

excess  of  two: 

Institutional: 

Full-time 

.      (2M 

$297 

$339 

$20 

Three-quactef- 

time 

188 

223 

254 

IS 

Half-time 

125 

149 

170 

10 

Cooperttitw 

201 

236 

268 

16"; 

(3)  by  deleting  In  section  1682(b)  "8220" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "8250"; 

(4)  by  amending  the  table  contained  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  section  1632(c)  to  read  as 
follows : 


Column 

Column 

Column 

"Column  1 

II 

III 

IV 

Column  V 

No 

One 

Tw« 

de- 

de- 

de- 

1 

pend- 

pend- 

pend- 

More than  t«ro 

Basis 

ents 

ent 

ents 

dependents 

The  amount  in 

column  IV. 

plus  the  fol- 
lowinj  for 

^ 

each  de- 
pendent in 
excess  of  two: 

Full-time 

..      $201 

$236 

$268 

$16 

Three-quarter- 

time 

151 

177 

201 

12 

Half-time 

101 

IIS 

134 

8"; 

(5)  by  deleting  In  section  ie96(b)  "8220" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "8250": 

(6)  by  inserting  In  dauae  (8)  of  section 
1662(a).  immediately  after  "1661(a)."  the 
foUowlng:  "except  as  provided  therein,"; 

(7)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  1661 
(a)   the  foUowlng: 

"Fcx'  purposes  of  this  subsection.  In  deter- 
mining the  period  to  which  any  eligible  vet- 
eran is  entitled  to  educational  assistance 
under  this  chapter,  the  initial  period  of  ac- 
tive duty  for  training  performed  by  him  tin- 
der section  511(d)  of  title  10  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  active  duty  if  at  any  time  subsequent  to 
the  completion  of  such  period  of  active  duty 
for  training  such  veteran  served  on  active 
duty  for  a  consecutive  period  of  one  year  or 
more.": 

(8)  by  amending  section  1662 — 

(a)  by  deleting  "eight"  in  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "ten"; 

(b)  by  deleting  "8-year"  in  subsection  (b) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "10-year"; 

(c)  by  deleting  "8-year"  and  "eight-year" 
in  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "10-year"  and  "ten-year",  reepectlvely; 
and 

(d)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  any  veteran  (1)  who 
served  on  or  after  January  31,  1956,  (2)  who 
became  eUglble  for  educational  assistance 
under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  or 
chapter  36  of  this  title,  and  (3)  who,  sub- 
sequent to  his  last  discharge  or  release  from 
active  duty,  was  captured  and  held  as  a 
prisoner  of  war  by  a  foreign  government  or 
power,  there  shall  be  excluded,  in  computing 
his  ten-year  period  of  eligibility  for  educa- 
tional assistance,  any  period  during  which 
he  was  so  detained  and  any  period  Immedi- 
ately following  his  release  from  such  deten- 


tion during  which  he  was  hospitalized  at  a 
mUitary,  clvUlan,  or  Veterans"  Administra- 
tion medical  faclUty."; 

i9)  by  deleting  in  section  1673(d)  "chapter 
31,  34,  or  36"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"chapter  ii^SS.  or  3S": 

(10)  by  a£[3lng  at  the  end  of  section  1682 
a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(d)  (1)  Notwithstanding  the  bar  in  section 
1671  of  this  title  prohibiting  enrollment  of 
an  eligible  veteran  In  a  program  of  educa- 
tion in  which  he  is  'already  qualified',  a  vet- 
eran shall  be  allowed  up  to  six  months  of 
educational  assistance  (or  the  equivblent 
thereof  in  part-time  assistance)  for  the  pur- 
suit of  refresher  training  to  permit  him  to 
update  his  knowledge  and  skills  and  to  be 
instructed  in  the  technological  advances 
which  have  occurred  In  his  field  of  employ- 
ment during  the  period  of  his  active  military 
service. 

"  (2)  A  program  of  edu<^tlon  pursued  under 
this  subsection  must  be"*  commenced  within 
twelve  months  from  the  date  of  the  veteran's 
discharge  or  release  from  active  duty  and 
must  be  ptirsued  contlnuovisly  (except  for 
interruptions  for  reasons  beyond  the  vet- 
eran's control ) . 

"(3)  A  veteran  pursuing  refresher  traln- 
ing  under  this  subsection  shall  be  paid  an 
edMational  assistance  allowance  based  upon 
the  rate  payable  as  set  forth  in  the  table  in 
subsection  (a)(1)  or  In  subsection  (b)(2) 
of  this  section,  whichever  Is  applicable. 

"(4)  The  educational  assistance  allowance 
paid  under  the  authority  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  charged  against  the  period  of  en- 
titlement the  veteran  has  earned  pursuant  to 
section  1661(a)  of  this  title.":  and 
(11)  by  amending  section  1685 — 

(a)  by  deleting  "$250"  wherever  it  appears 
In  subsection  (a)  and  substituting  "8500"  In 
each  case; 

(b)  deleting  "one  hundred  hours"  wherever 
it  appears  in  subsection  (a)  and  substituting 
"two  hundred  hours"  in  each  case;  and 

(c)  by   deleting    "(not    to   exceed   eight 
hundred  man-yean  or  their  equivalent  In 

man-hours  during  any  fiscal  year)"  in  sub- 
section (c) . 

Sec.  4.  Chapter  35  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  as  foUows: 

(1)  by  amending  section  1732(a)  (i)  to 
read  as  foUows: 

"(a)  (1)  The  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance on  behalf  of  an  eligible  person  who  is 
pursuing  a  program  of  education  consist- 
ing of  institutional  courses  shaU  be  com- 
puted at  the  rate  of  (A)  $250  per  month  if 
pursued  on  a  fuU-time  basis,  (B)  $188  per 
month  if  pursued  on  a  three-quarter-time 
basis,  and  (C)  $125  per  month  If  pursued  on 
a  half-time  basis."; 

(2)  by  deleting  in  section  1732(a)(2) 
"$220"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$250"; 

(3)  by  deleting  in  section  1782(b)  "$177" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "8201"; 

(4)  by  amending  section  1743(a)  to  read 
as  foUows: 

"(a)  WhUe  the  eligible  person  is  enrolled 
in  and  pursuing  a  full -time  course  of  sp>ecial 
restorative  training,  the  parent  or  guardian 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  on  his  behalf  a 
special  training  allowance  computed  at  the 
basic  rate  of  $250  per  month.  If  the  charges 
for  tuition  and  fees  appUcable  to  any  such 
course  are  more  than  $78  per  calendar 
month,  the  basic  monthly  aUowance  may  be 
increased  by  the  amount  that  such  charges 
exceed  $78  a  month  upon  election  by  the 
p^nt  or  guardian  of  the  eUglble  person  to 
hffve  such  person's  period  of  entitlement  re- 
duced by  one  day  for  each  $8.35  that  the 
special  training  aUowance  paid  exceeds  the 
basic  montlUy  allowance."; 

(6)  by  amending  section  1723(c)  by  delet- 
ing "any  course  of  institutional  on-farm 
training,";  and 

(6)  by  amending  section  1732  bf  redeslg- 
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natlug  subsection  (c)  as  subsection  (d)  and 
by  Inserting  Immediately  after  subsection 
(b)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  (1)  An  eligible  person  who  Is  enrolled 
In  an  educational  Institution  for  a  'farm  co- 
operative' program  consisting  of  institutional 
agricultural  courses  preschedxiled  to  fall 
within  forty-four  weeks  of  any  period  of 
twelve  consecutive  months  and  who  pursues 
such  program  on — 

"(A)  a  full-time  basis  (a  mlnimiun  of  ten 
clock  hours  per  week  or  four  hvindred  and 
forty  clock  hours  In  such  year  prescheduled 
to  provide  not  leas  than  eighty  clock  hours 
in  any  three-month  period) , 

"(B)  a  three-quarter-time  basis  (a  mini- 
mum of  seven  clock  hoiirs  per  week) ,  or 

"(C)  a  half-time  basis  (a  minimum  of  five 
clock  hours  per  week) , 

shall  be  eligible  to  receive  an  educational 
assistance  allowance  at  the  appropriate  rate 
provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
If  such  eligible  person  Is  concurrently  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  employment  which  la 
relevant  to  such  institutional  agricultural 
courses  as  determined  under  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator.  In  computing 
the  foregoing  clock  hour  requirements  there 
shall  be  Included  the  time  involved  in  field 
trips  and  lndlyld\ial  and  group  instruction 
sponsored  and  conducted  by  the  educational 
Institution  through  a  duly  authorized  In 
structor  of  such  Institution  in  which  the  per- 
son is  enrolled. 

"(2)  The  monthly  educational  assistance 
allowance  to  be  paid  on  behalf  of  an  eligible 
person  pursuing  a  farm  cooperative  program 
under  this  chapter  ahaU  be  computed  at  a 
rate  of  (A)  (201  per  month  if  piirsued  on  a 
full-time  baala.  (B)  $151  per  month  if  pur- 
sued on  a  three-quartertlme  basis,  and  (C) 
$101  per  month  If  pursued  on  a  halftlme 
basis." 

Sxc.  5.  Chapter  36  of  Utle  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  by  deleting  In  section  1786(a)  (2) 
••$230"  and  inserting  in  lieu  therectf  "9250": 

(2)  by  amending  the  table  contained  In 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  1787(b)  to  read  as 
follows: 


Column 
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"Column  1 
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First  6  months 

$182 

{203 

«223 

$9 

Second  6  months.. 

136 

158 

177 

9 

Third  6  months... 

91 

112 

132 

9 

Fourth  and  any 

succe«din(6- 

month  periods.. 

45 

67 

86 

9": 

(3)  by  aiTwnrtlng  section  1787(b)(3)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  monthly  training  assistance  al- 
lowance of  an  eligible  person  pursuing  a  pro- 
gram described  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  (A)  $182  during  the  first  alz-month  pe- 
riod. (B)  $136  during  the  second  six-month 
period.  (C)  $91  during  the  third  sU-month 
period,  and  (O)  $46  during  the  fovurth  and 
any  succeeding  six-month  period."; 

(4)  by  amending  section  1784(b)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Administrator  may  pay  to  any 
educational  institution,  or  to  any  Joint  ap- 
prantloeahlp  training  committee  acting  as  a 
training  establishment,  ftimlshlng  education 
or  training  under  either  chapter  34,  36,  or 
86  of  this  title,  a  rq>ortlng  fee  which  will 
be  In  lieu  of  any  other  compensation  or  re- 


imbursement for  reports  or  certifications 
which  such  educational  institution  or  Joint 
apprenticeship  training  committee  is  re- 
quired to  report  to  him  by  law  or  regxila- 
tion.  Such  reporting  fee  shall  be  computed 
for  each  calendar  year  by  multiplying  $3  by 
the  number  of  eligible  veterans  or  eligible 
persons  enrolled  under  chapter  34,  35,  or  36 
of  this  title,  or  $4  In  the  case  of  those  eligible 
veterans  and  eligible  persons  whose  educa- 
tional assistance  checks  are  directed  in  care 
of  such  institution  for  temporary  custody 
and  delivery  and  are  delivered  at  the  time 
of  registration  as  provided  under  section 
1780(d)(6)  of  this  title,  on  October  31  of 
that  year;  except  that  the  Administrator 
may,  where  it  is  established  by  such  educa- 
tional Institution  or  Joint  apprenticeship 
training  committee  that  eligible  veteran  plus 
eligible  person  enrollment  on  such  date  varies 
more  than  15  per  centum  from  the  peak  eli- 
gible veteran  plus  eligible  person  enrollment 
In  such  educational  institution  or  Joint  ap- 
prenticeship training  committee  during  such 
calendar  year,  establish  such  other  date  as 
representative  of  the  peak  enrollment  as  may 
be  Justified  for  such  educational  Institution 
or  Joint  apprenticeship  training  committee. 
The  reporting  fee  shall  be  paid  to  such  edu- 
cational Institution  or  Joint  apprenticeship 
training  committee  as  soon  as  feasible  after 
the  end  of  the  calendar  year  for  which  it  Is 
applicable.";  and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  1788(a) 
the   following: 

"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  clause 
(1)  or  (2)  of  this  subsection,  an  educational 
Institution  offering  courses  on  a  clock-hour 
basis  below  the  college  level  may  measure 
such  courses  of  a  quarter-  or  semester-hour 
basis  (with  full-time  measured  on  the  same 
basis  as  provided  by  clause  (4)  of  this  sub- 
section), provided  that  (A)  the  academic 
portions  of  such  courses  require  outside 
preparation  and  are  measured  on  not  less 
than  one  quarter  or  one  semester  hour  for 
each  fifty  minutes  net  of  instruction  per  week 
per  quarter  or  semester;  (B)  the  laboratory 
portions  of  such  courses  are  measured  on 
not  lees  than  one  quarter  or  one  semester 
hotir  for  each  two  hours  of  attendance  per 
week  per  quarter  or  semester;  and  (C)  the 
shop  portions  of  such  courses  are  measured 
on  not  less  than  one  quarter  or  one  semester 
hour  for  each  three  hours  of  attendance 
per  week  per  quarter  or  semester:  Provided, 
That  in  no  event  shall  such  course  be  con- 
sidered a  full-time  course  when  less  than 
twenty-five  hours  per  week  of  attendance  Is 
required. 

Sac.  6.   (a)   Chapter  3  of  title  38.  United 

States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 

end  thereof  the  following  new  subchapter: 

"Subchapter  V — Vietnam  Era  Veterans 

CoDununlcation  Center 

"S  351.  Establishment  of  the  Center 

"(a)  There  is  estabUshed  In  the  Veterans' 
Administration  a  Vietnam  Era  Veterans 
Commimlcatlon  Center  (hereinafter  referred 
to  in  this  sutDchapter  as  the  'Center')  which 
shall  be  headed  by  a  core  group  composed 
of  not  less  than  five  employees  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  each  of  whom  is  a 
veteran  of  the  Vietnam  era.  There  shall  be 
at  least  one  employee  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  in  each  veterans'  assistance 
office  established  pursuant  to  section  242  of 
this  title  who  shall  be  a  Vietnam  era  veteran 
and  who  shall  be  responsible  to  the  core 
group. 

"  (b)  The  Center  shall  consist  of  such  other 
employees  as  the  Administrator  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
chapter. 

"J  252.  functions  of  the  Center 

"The  Center  shall  make  an  initial  evalua- 
tion (and  report  the  results  of  such  evalua- 
tion to  the  Administrator  and  to  the  Con- 


gress within  three  months  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  subchapter)  and  thereafter 
make  a  periodic  evaluation  of — 

"(1)  the  effectiveness  of  the  veterans  out- 
reach services  program  established  by  sub- 
chapter rv  of  this  chapter,  particularly  as  it 
applies  to  Vietnam  era  veterans;  and 

"(2)  make  recommendations,  based  on  its 
evaluations  iinder  subparagraph  (A),  to  the 
Administrator  and  to  the  Congress  for  es- 
tablishing new,  and  improving  existing, 
methods  and  procedures  to  be  Implemented 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  (whether 
through  such  subchapter  IV  or  otherwise)  to 
Insure  that  all  veterans  are  made  aware  of, 
and  are  assisted  in  applying  for,  all  benefits 
and  services  under  laws  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 
"S  253.  Reports  to  the  Congress  and  the 
Administrator 

"In  addition  to  the  Initial  report  required 
under  section  252  the  Center  shall  make  a 
report  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Adminis- 
trator every  six  months  on  Its  activities 
under  section  252.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  8  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"SxTBCHAPTiai  V — Vietnam  Eka  Vrxsans 
Communication  Centxe 
"251.  Establishment  of  Center. 
"225.  Functions  of  Center. 
"253.  Reports  to  the  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

Sec.  7.  Any  veteran  who  becomes  eligible 
for  an  additional  period  of  educational  as- 
sistance under  chapter  34  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  by  virtue  of  the  enactment  of 
item  (7)  of  section  3  of  this  Act  and  who 
was  discharged  or  released  from  active  duty 
(qualifying  him  for  such  additional  period) 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  have  a  period  of  twenty-four  months 
from  the  date  of  such  enactment  to  use  such 
addltonal  period  of  educational  assistance. 

Sec.  8.  The  rate  increases  provided  by  thU 
Act  shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day 
of  the  second  calendar  month  which  begins 
after  the  date  of  enactment. 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act 
to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
Increase  the  rates  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion, educational  assistance,  and  special 
training  allowances  paid  to  eligible  veterans 
and  other  persons;  to  make  improvements  in 
the  educational  assistance  programs;  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendment  with  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  of  the  House 
amendment.  Insert  the  following:  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
eight  year  delimiting  date  for  pursuit  of  edu- 
cational programs  under  chapter  34  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  for  eligible  veterans 
discharged  or  released  from  active  duty  be- 
tween January  31,  1955,  and  September  1. 
1966  (except  for  those  veterans  whose  dis- 
charges are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1662(b)  of  such  chapter,  or  who  are  pur- 
suing courses  of  farm  cooperative  training 
apprenticeship  or  other  training  on  the  Job, 
or  flight  training  under  such  chapter) ,  shall 
run  from  July  l,  1966. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  aRIPFIN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  dlstlnruished  chairman  of  the 
Veterans'  AfTalrs  Committee  whether 
this  action  he  now  proposes  has  been 
cleared  by  the  committee,  including  the 
ranking  minority  member? 
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Mr.  HARTKE.  Not  only  cleared,  but 
they  are  cosponsors. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  tluink  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  on 
behalf  of  all  the  members  of  the  Com- 
Biittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  which  I  am 
privileged  to  chair.  I  offer  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  the  House 
amendments  to  S.  3398.  This  amendment 
would  temporarily  extend  the  time  limit 
period  for  using  benefits  by  30  days  thus 
giving  the  House  and  Senate  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  out  final  agreement  on 
the  overall  comprehensive  education 
measure.  « 

As  my  colleagues  will  recall  on  May  13, 
1974,  the  Senate  unanimously  approved 
the  original  version  of  S.  3398  to  provide 
a  2  year  extension  of  the  delimiting  date 
for  GI  bill  benefits  to  give  eligible  vet- 
erans, wives,  and  widows  10  years  rather 
than  the  current  8  years  in  which  to  use 
their  GI  bill  benefits.  This  measure  was 
introduced  on  April  29  with  every  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  and  51  Senators  as 
cosponsors.  This  measure  was  also  in- 
cluded in  S.  2784.  the  Vietnam  Era  Vet- 
erans Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of 
1974  and  also  as  part  of  the  House  passed 
comprehensive  OI  bill  education  amend- 
ments. H.R. 12628. 

The  committee  believed  on  May  13  and 
still  believes  that  this  extension  must  be 
separated  out  of  the  comprehensive  edu- 
cation measure  to  insure  that  the  285,- 
000  veterans  now  in  training  whose  en- 
titlement will  be  exhausted  on  May  31 
can  be  protected.  While  there  was  and 
continues  to  be  substantial  disagreement 
between  the  House  and  Senate  as  to  the 
level  and  form  of  benefits,  the  extension 
provision  was  unanimously  approved  by 
both  bodies.  Unfortunately,  the  House  of 
Representatives  did  not  agree  to  sepa- 
rating out  this  one  provision  with  which 
neither  side  is  In  disagreement.  Instead, 
on  May  15,  the  House  sunended  the  lan- 
guage of  S.  3398  to  include  the  provisions 
of  the  House  passed  comprehensive  bill. 
H.R.  12628.  It  should  be  obvious  to  my 
colleagues  that  the  committee  Is  unable 
to  entertain  the  House  amendments  to 
8.  3398  until  such  time  as  the  full  Senate 
has  had  the  opportunity  to  voice  Its 
opinion  on  the  amendments  to  the  OI 
bill  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

As  I  assured  my  colleagues  when  the 
Senate  first  passed  S.  3398  by  a  vote  of 
82  to  0,  the  Senate  committee  is  proceed- 
ing rapidly  to  report  a  full  comprehen- 
sive GI  educational  measure  by  the  end 
of  this  month.  In  this  connection,  I  want 
to  announce  that  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Conmilttee  will  meet  in  executive  ses- 
sion tomorrow  and  I  believe  It  will  ratify 
a  consensus  that  we  have  been  moving 
toward  which  will  provide  not  only  rate 
Increases  but  variable  tuition  payments 
as  well.  Given  the  differences  with  the 
House  bill,  however,  and  the  previously 
announced  opposition  of  some  senior 
Members  of  the  House  to  tuition  assist- 
ance, agreement  obviously  will  not  be 
reached  prior  to  May  31. 

I  believe  agreement  can  be  reached, 
however,  prior  to  the  end  of  Jime  If 
both  committees  enter  into  serious  good- 
faith  negotiations.  Thus,  If  the  real  rea- 
son the  House  has  previously  oppoeed 


acting  on  a  separate  2 -year  extension 
is  its  fear  that  House-Senate  agreement 
may  be  unduly  postponed,  the  30 -day 
extension  as  proposed  in  this  amendment 
should  eliminate  those  concerns.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  some  have  suggested, 
the  refusal  by  the  House  committee  to 
consider  an  extension  of  benefits  is  mere- 
ly a  tactic  dlvlsed  by  some  to  enhance 
a  bargaining  position  to  hold  GI  bill 
benefit  Increases  to  a  minimum  then  I 
believe  it  should  be  clearly  understood 
by  all  parties  concerned.  Frankly,  Mr. 
President,  while  I  do  not  personally  be- 
Ueve  that  this  Is  the  case,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should  play  games  with  the 
benefits  of  285,000  veterans  whose  bene- 
fits are  now  in  jeopardy.  In  this  connec- 
tion, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
editorial  appearing  recently  In  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  entitled  "A  Fear  Coming 
True"  be  printed  in  the  Recoho  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  printed,  as  follows : 
A  FKAa  Coming  Taux 
Last  week  we  stated  in  an  editorial  that 
this  was  "No  Time  For  Playing  Games"  as 
time  was  running  out  for  the  approximately 
285.000  veterans  In  training  whose  educa- 
tional ellglbUlty  will  expire  on  May  31  of 
this  year. 

It  seems  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  playing  games  on  this  Issue  and  our  fear 
Is  coming  true. 

Previously  the  House  passed  HR  12628 
which  would  Increase  the  subsistence  allow- 
ance by  13.6%  and  among  other  things 
would  increase  the  cut-off  ellglblUty  date  for 
approximately  4.1  mlUlon  veterans  from 
May  31,  1974  to  May  31,  1976.  This  made 
HR  12628  ready  for  passage  in  the  Senate. 
The  Senate,  however,  is  studying  the  edu- 
cational needs  In  all  its  aspects.  The  prob- 
lems of  an  equitable  educational  bUl  for  all 
veterans  In  all  geographical  locations  have 
been  numerous.  The  time  consumed  by  the 
Senate  In  taking  testimony  from  veterans' 
organizations,  veteran-students  and  edu- 
cational institutions  from  across  the  nation 
and  the  time  for  the  Committee's  staff  to  In- 
vestigate and  assemble  all  of  the  pertinent 
data  necessary  for  the  Committee  to  draw 
up  a  comprehensive  biU  Is  stUl  on-going. 

We  commend  the  Senate  Committee  and 
Its  staff  iv  Its  detailed  approach  to  give 
birth  to  a  cabre  workable  and  up-to-date  ed- 
ucational bill.  The  Committee  realirilig  that 
the  time  needed  to  be  able  to  present  to  the 
Senate  the  best  biU  possible  was  going  to 
take  more  time  than  veterans  with  a  May  31, 
1974  cut-off  date  could  afford,  quickly  Intro- 
duced S.  3398  which  would  extend  the  de- 
limiting date  another  two  years.  This  was 
the  sole  purpose  of  S.  3398.  It  also  quickly 
and  unanimously  passed  the  Senate  making 
S.  3398  ready  for  passage  in  the  House. 

We  do  not  mean  to  detract  from  our  ap- 
preciation of  the  House  Committee  and  its 
staff  members  tat  the  strong  Interest  and 
efforts  put  forth  for  the  veteran.  Nor  would 
we  take  one  ounce  of  appreciation  away  for 
their  additional  efforts  in  considering  meas- 
ures beyond  those  covered  in  HR  12628.  We 
expect  these  efforts  to  go  forth  and  agree- 
ment will  be  reached  in  conference  with  the 
Senate  whereby  the  Congress  will  approve 
a  badly  needed  and  much  Improved  edu- 
cation bill. 

We  do,  however,  take  exception  to  the 
House  playing  games  with  the  Senate  In 
holding  out  for  passage  of  their  HR  12628. 
Instead  we  expected  the  House  to  pass  with- 
out any  hesitatton  Rep.  Blaggl's  HR  14464 
which  would  take  care  of  the  most  pressing 
need  of  extending  eliglbiUty  to  May  31.  1976 


for  those  now  in  training.  Such  an  extension 
would  also  open  the  door  to  some  2.6  million 
veterans  who  have  not  been  able  to  take 
advantage  of  their  educational  eUglblllty. 

We  expect  that  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  not  aUow  themselves 
to  be  caught  in  this  "playing  games  with 
veterans  educational  ellglblUty"  and  that 
within  the  next  few  days  wlU  register  their 
support  to  Rep.  Blkggl's  bill  and  bring  about 
its  passage  this  week  by  the  House  thereby 
preventing  out  fears  from  coming  true. 

Mr.  HARTKE,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
reemphasize  that  I  do  not  question  the 
good  faith  of  the  House  concerning  this 
matter.  I  believe  they  do  want  to  get  a 
bill  passed  as  soon  as  possible  and  a 
similar  good  faith  acceptarice  of  this 
amendment  by  them  will  allow  that  to  be 
done  expeditiously,  while  at  the  same 
time  allowing  the  full  Senate  to  actively 
consider  measures  which  have  been  con- 
sidered In  a  month  and  a  half  of  hear- 
ings by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  know,  there  has 
been  active  consideration  of  tuition  pro- 
posals on  both  sides.  The  House  held  7 
months  of  hearings  and  negotiations 
before  reporting  out  an  education  bill. 
It  has  also  held  another  2  months  of 
hearings  which  are  continuing  right  now 
on  various  tuition  proposals.  In  the  Sen- 
ate over  half  of  its  Members  are  on  rec- 
ord as  supporting  some  form  of  variable 
tuition  assistance.  Given  the  foregoing, 
I  was  somewhat  surprised  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  com- 
mittee would  say : 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  aU  sorts  of 
novel  tuition  schemes  being  considered  In 
the  other  body,  which  Is  certainly  their 
privilege.  If  the  other  body  chooses  to  hold 
extended  hearings  on  these  subjects,  cer- 
tainly it  Is  their  right  to  do  so.  But  I  do  not 
think  that  more  than  a  miUion  veterans  In 
training  at  this  time  should  be  deprived 
of  their  cost-of-Uvlng  Increase  while  talks 
continue  about  this  controversial  subject. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  that  I  would 
be  fulfilling  my  responsibilities  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  if  I  did  not  seriously  con- 
sider tuition  proposals  sponsored  by  over 
half  of  the  Senate.  I  would  also  take  is- 
sue with  the  remark  that  these  are 
"novel"  approaches  to  the  GI  bill  bene- 
fits when  I,  20  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  and  65  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  trained  imder  such  a 
"novel"  bill  which  made  direct  tuition 
payments.  I  should  also  point  out  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  as  well  as  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  that  subcommittee  have 
sponsored  or  cosponsored  proposals  pro- 
viding variable  tuition  assistance.  As 
such,  these  proposals  cannot  be  Ignored, 
and  must  be  considered  in  the  context 
of  overall  OI  bill  amendments  as  the 
House  committee  suggested  when  It  re- 
turned S.  3398  with  additional  amend- 
ments. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  it  should  be 
noted  that  "Inaction"  is  often  In  the  eye 
of  the  beholder.  I  would  like  to  remind 
my  colleagues  that  the  Senate  passed 
S.  284,  the  Veterans'  Drug  and  Alo(diol 
Treatment  and  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  87  to  2 
on  March  2,  1973.  Yet,  over  14  months 
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later,  the  House  has  taken  no  action  on 
this  comprehensive  measure  to  aid  vet- 
erans suffering  from  drug  problems.  In- 
deed, there  had  not  even  been  a  single 
day  of  hearings  on  this  measure  until 
May  14,  of  this  past  week.  I  am  pleased  to 
note,  however,  that  they  are  at  least  pro- 
ceeding to  consider  the  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
suivoit  the  temporary  extension  em- 
bodied In  the  amendment  to  S.  3398.  I 
also  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  consider  the  welfare 
of  the  285.000  veterans  above  their  dis- 
agreementa  with  the  Senate  proposals. 

The  PRF»Jl>INO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hastkz)  for  his  leadership  in  this 
matter.  He  has  been  very  diligent  in 
keeping  after  this  effort  to  get  some 
action  on  a  matter  which  other- 
wise expire  the  30th  of  this  month.  I 
an)]aud  him  for  the  action  he  has  taken. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  CaUfomia  for  his  con- 
fidence.     

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 
theroU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CuuK).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ord^^ed. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
ON  S.  2439 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  authorized  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  to  propound  the  follow- 
ing unanimous- consent  request: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Tues- 
day next  at  2  p.m.,  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  S.  2439,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act 
of  1968:  that  there  be  a  time  limitation 
for  debate  thereon  of  2  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  EHvn*)  and  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  or  his  designee:  that 
there  be  a  time  limitation  on  amend- 
ments thereto  of  1  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  In  accordance 
with  the  usual  form  and  that  the  agree- 
ment be  in  the  usual  form. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  President,  Is  that  1  hour  on 
any  amendment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  thought 
we  had  discussed  the  idea  of  having 
amendments  on  a  30-mlnute  time  limita- 
tion to  a  side,  but  Just  to  be  sure  that  I 
allowed  1  hour 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  mistaken.  There 
are  several  amendments  on  which  there 
will  be  1  hour  on  each  one. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  detk 
Will  call  the  roll. 

TTie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
ther(^. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  SELECTT 
COMMTITEE  ON  PRESIDENTIAL 
CAMPAIGN  ACTTVITIES  TO  MAKE 
FINAL  REPORT 

Mr.  BAKHR.  Mr.  President,  earUer  to- 
day, the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  and  I  were  discuss- 
ing the  question  of  the  meaning  of  the 
second  part  of  Senate  Resolution  327,  fol- 
lowing, in  line  4,  the  words  "provided 
for."  It  would  appear  that  we  have  some 
disagreement  on  the  effect  of  it,  but  it 
would  also  appear  to  me  very  clearer 
that  we  do  not  disagree  on  one  aspect  of 
it,  and  that  is  that  nothing  in  Senate 
Resolution  327,  including  the  second  sec- 
tion thereof,  in  any  way  renders  the  con- 
duct and  the  prosecution  of  the  commit- 
tee's appeal  on  its  tapes  lawsuit  moot. 
Indeed  and  in  fact,  it  is  my  interpreta- 
tion of  Senate  Resolution  327  that  if  that 
appeal  is  successfully  prosecuted  and  if 
we  do  gain  access  to  the  tapes,  the  com- 
mittee will  have  the  full  authority  to  pro- 
ceed further  on  that  information  and  to 
do  whatever  is  necessary  to  put  the  com- 
mittee in  a  position  to  file  a  supplemental 
report  or  an  addendiun  to  its  previous 
report.  Therefore,  the  question  can  by  no 
means  be  considered  moot,  and  the  com- 
mittee would  be  fully  continued  in  exist- 
ence for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  my  understanding. 
I  might  state  that  I  drew  the  resolution 
in  its  present  phraseology  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  suit  of  the  committee  for 
certain  specified  tapes — five  In  number — 
is  not  moot. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  agree  entirely  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  It  is  not 
moot,  and  nothing  in  this  resolution 
should  suggest  that  it  Is  moot,  and  noth- 
ing in  the  colloquy  between  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  in  any  way  should  be 
interpreted  as  suggesting  that  it  is  moot. 
The  committee,  under  any  interpreta- 
tion of  this  resolution,  will  continue  in 
existence,  with  full  authority  and  vigor 
to  prosecute  that  appeal,  hopefully  with 
a  successful  result,  and  then  will  act  on 
that  product — that  is,  on  the  material 
which  it  receives,  including  the  filing  of 
an  additional  report. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  the  floor. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Assuming  that  the  House 
votes  a  bill  of  Impeachment,  what  effect 
would  that  have  then?  Would  it  mean 
that  the  entire  Senate  would  be  the  body 
to  receive  the  tapes,  if  that  Is  possible,  or 
would  the  subcommittee  or  the  special 
committee  still  continue  on  indefinitely, 
imtll  it  receives  them? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senate  select  com- 
mittee will  have  absolutely  no  official 
power  or  Jurisdiction  in  respect  to  the 
matter  that  is  mentioned.  Our  power  is 
separate,  and  our  functions  are  separate. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  House  votes  a  bill 
of  impeachment,  it  would  be  the  entire 

Senate  that  would 

Mr.  ERVPJ.  Oh.  yes. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  The  work  of  the  subcom- 
mittee would  natursdly  come  to  a  conclu- 
sion, would  it  not,  within  a  reasonable 
length  of  time? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Our  purpose  is  to  conduct 
an  investigation  for  legislative  purposes 
and  not  for  the  purpose  of  impeachment 
at  all.  They  are  two  separate  proceed- 
ings, and  the  select  committee  would 
have  no  authority  whatever  in  respect 
to  the  impeachment  power.  That  is  en- 
tirely outside  of  our  domain.  That  would 
be  for  the  full  Senate. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  there  any  indication 
that  there  would  be  a  court  decision  in 
the  matter  within  the  length  of  time 
specified  by  this  resolution? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  case  was  argued  in 
the  UJ3.  court  of  appeals  some  weeks  ago, 
and  the  court  of  i^ipeals  should  hand 
down  a  decision  very  speedily.  I  do  not 
know  whtti  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  would  operate. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  the  court  decisl<m 
would  be  handed  down  before  the  30th 
of  June? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  One  never  knows  what 
courts  are  going  to  do,  because  Justice 
sometimes  treads  on  leaden  feet.  But  I 
am  frank  to  state  that  I  think  the  com- 
mittee has  largely  completed  its  work 
with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  loose 
ends  on  which  we  have  agreed.  We  have 
voted  unanimously  to  hold  no  more  pub- 
lic hearings,  and  such  hearings  as  we 
would  hold  would  be  held  in  executive 
session.  I  tun  certain  that  we  could  com- 
plete them  during  the  month  of  June.  I 
am  certain  that  we  could  bring  all  our 
work  to  an  end,  except  just  to  wind  up 
our  clerical  affairs,  plus  prosecuting  the 
case,  in  the  event  It  goes  further. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  note  that  the  resolution 
contains  a  provision  for  further  appro- 
priation. Has  that  alTMidy  been  voted? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  submitted  anott^r 
resolution  that  would  ask  for  $200.^0 
more,  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
mittee.   

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  would  be  carried  In 
the  appnH>rtatlon  bin,  without  further 
authorization? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No.  It  would  have  to  be 
authorized  by  the  Senate. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Jn  other  worxls,  the  Im- 
portance of  the  present  resolution  is  that 
in  the  absence  of  its  passage,  the  com- 
mittee is  supposed  to  file  its  final  report 
on  the  28th  of  May,  although  it  would 
have  3  months  thereafter,  according  to 
the  original  resolution  as  amended  in 
February,  to  wind  up  Its  affairs. 
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My  purpose  In  submitting  this  resolu- 
tion is  to  make  It  clear  that  we  still  can 
complete  our  work  and  get  our  work  ap- 
proved by  the  seven  Senators  who  are 
members  of  the  committee  during  this 
month;  that  thereafter  we  can  await 
the  court's  decision,  and  that  in  the  event 
we  ultimately  get  the  tapes,  we  can  file 
an  addendum  to  the  report. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Teimessee  and  the  Senator  from  North 

Carolina.  .    .    *    , 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  just  trying  to 
prophesy  when  the  court  is  going  to 
hand  down  a  decision. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont  for  his  Inquiry,  and  I  thank 
the  dlsting\ilshed  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  for  his  response. 

I  think  we  have  done  about  eJl  we  need 
to  do  in  this  situation.  I  hope  that  my 
clarification  at  this  point  of  my  under- 
standing of  the  situation  will  not  serve 
to  inflame  the  passions  or  imduly  pro- 
long our  deliberation  on  this  resolution. 
I  hope  we  might  proceed  with  a  vote  on 
the  resolution,  without  the  necessity  of  a 
rollcall.  I  hope  that  we  might  even  con- 
sider the  entire  resolution,  without  divid- 
ing it.  That,  of  course,  will  require 
unanimous  consent,  and  I  do  not  pro- 
pound such  a  request.  That,  of  course, 
would  be  up  to  those  who  propoimd  it. 

By  way  of  reiteration  of  the  situation, 
so  that  it  is  clearly  understood:  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  327.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  327  does  two  things.  It 
asks  the  Senate  to  authorize  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  time  in  which  the  com- 
mittee can  file  its  report  from  May  28 
to  June  30,  1974.  It  also  continues  in  ex- 
istence the  Select  Committee  on  Presi- 
dential Campaign  Activities  past  June 
30.  1974,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting 
its  appeal  to  the  court  of  appeals — and 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
If  need  be— in  our  so-called  tapes  law- 
suit. 

And  it  provides  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, post  June  30,  1978,  shall  continue 
in  existence,  at  least  for  the  piurose  of 
pursuing  that  appeal  and  for  acting  on 
the  material  gained  from  such  a  success- 
ful appeal  and  filing  a  supplemental 
report  or  addendum  to  the  report  filed 
on  June  30. 

The  colloquy  between  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  should  clearly  be  Inter- 
preted as  showing  there  is  no  intention 
to  render  that  question  moot;  that  is. 
the  committee's  right  to  those  tv>e8. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  and  I  believe  tlie  Senator 
from  North  Carolhia  stated  it  is  his  opin- 
ion that  the  resoluticm  does  not  limit 
Itself  to  any  such  Interpretation,  and. 
therefore,  the  question  is  not  moot. 

Beyond  that,  it  is  the  reluctant  con- 
clusion of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
that  we  should  not  continue  the  existence 
of  the  committee  for  any  purpose  save 
only  the  prosecution  of  this  lawsuit,  and 
on  that  rock  our  colloquy  is  founded. 

We  could  not  agree,  the  Senator  from 
North  CJarolina  and  I,  on  whether  or  not 
our  subpena  powers  continne  past  June 
30,  or  whether  or  not  to  conduct  public 


hearings  or  executive  session  hearings,  or 
whether  there  might  be  further  staff  In- 
quiries or  not.  The  Senator  from  North 
CaroUna  suspects  if  we  gave  these  things 
up  we  might  pay  tribute  to  the  alle^- 
tlon  of  mootness.  I  say  the  situation  is 
vastly  different  now  than  last  year.  Last 
year  the  Watergate  Committee  was  the 
only  instrumentality  of  Congress  looking 
into  the  allegations  attendant  on  Water- 
gate. By  and  large  I  think  we  did  a  good 
job,  a  bipartisan  Job.  and  it  is  a  very 
difficult  matter. 

The  House  is  conducting  an  Inquiry 
into  the  allegation  of  impeachment 
against  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  a  Special  Prosecutor  is  proceeding 
at  great  length  on  a  large  scale  into  sev- 
eral aspects  of  this  matter.  It  is  time  for 
us  to  file  our  report  and  go  out  of  busi- 
ness except  for  the  business  of  proceed- 
ing with  the  litigation  now  pending.  To 
do  otherwise  puts  us  in  competition  with 
the  House  and  the  Special  Prosecutor's 
Office,  and  we  should  recognize  that. 

But  I  recognize  the  great  concern 
which  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  and  I  will  not  press  the  Issue  further 
except  to  say  If  we  have  a  voice  vote,  and 
I  rather  recommend  we  should,  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  will  vote  no,  and 
I  will  not  encourage  or  discourage  any 
other  Member  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  will  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan,  we 
might  be  able  to  settle  one  problem. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  inquired 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin)  if  it  would  be  useful  to  have  a 
rollcall  vote,  following  which  an  order 
was  obtained.  Now.  it  having  been  made 
clear  to  me  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  in  the  ensuing  discussion,  I  am 
glad  to  withdraw  the  request. 

Mr.  President.  I  £isk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  the  request. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 

objection?     

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  is  the  Senator  withdrawing 
the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  asking  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  them 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  n(me,  and 
the  yeas  and  nays  are  withdrawn. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  that  I  agree  with  him  as  a 
practical  matter  that  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  should  not  put  Itself  in  the 
position  of  being  charged  it  is  trying  to 
occupy  the  stage  with  the  Special  Pros- 
ecutor or  the  House  -Judlclt^  Commit- 
tee. I  think  we  have  virtually  completed 
the  work  we  were  selected  to  do,  with  the 
exception  of  Just  three  or  four  odds  and 
ends  which  can  easily  be  completed  In  the 
month  <A  June. 

I  think  if  we  had  had  the  tapes  before 
this  time,  which  we  have  been  trying  to 
get  siivce  last  July,  we  %ould  have  com- 
pleted all  our  work  by  June  30  and  gone 
out  of  existence  exc^  for  ¥dndlng  up 
clerical  work. 

In  view  of  the  fact  the  committee 


voted  nnftnimniMiy  to  hold  no  further 
hesuings,  to  conduct  no  fmther  exami- 
nations after  Jime  30,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  reason  for  anyone  to  be 
concerned  about  the  phraseology  of  this 
resolution.  I  think  the  phraseology  is 
necessary  to  make  it  appear  as  a  legal 
matter  that  our  claim  for  the  tapes  is 
not  moot.  I  do  not  anticipate  issuing 
any  subpenas.  except  in  the  possible 
event  the  court  decides  we  are  entitled 
to  the  tapes,  and  the  President,  who  is 
a  party  defendant,  says  he  has  turned 
the  tapes  over  to  some  other  person. 
In  that  case  we  might  have  to  issue  a 
subpena  for  some  other  person.  I  do 
not  expect  that  situation  to  arise. 

I  think  the  committee  can  go  along 
In  a  nonblpartlsan  way  in  this  fashion. 
I  know  that  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee desire  to  bring  the  work  of  the 
committee  to  a  close  and  would  only 
want  to  file  a  supplemental  report  or 
addendum  in  case  the  tapes  are  made 
available. 

This  agreement  is  hiore  theoretical 
than  actual  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
resolution  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  this  occasion  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
on  the  fine  work  he  has  done  as  vice 
chairman  of  this  committee  and  the 
fine  cooperation  he  has  given  to  me  as 
chairman  on  all  occasions. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
the  one  who  originally  asked  lor  a  divi- 
sion when  the  yeas  and  nays  were  or- 
dered. I  think  I  should  say  a  few  words 
in  this  colloguy. 

It  heartened  me  greatly  and  clarified 
page  2  of  the  resolution  when  I  heard 
the  comments  made  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  he  would  not  vote 
for  any  subpena  or  any  witness  or  any 
hearing  or  anything  else  at  this  time  be- 
yond the  Jujie  30  date.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  extending  the  time  beyond  the 
Jime  30  date,  that  having  been  clarified, 
and  realizing  that  mootness  Is  no  longer 
an  Issue,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  with- 
draw my  request  for  a  division. 

I  must  say  In  passing  when  a  Sena- 
tor is  defeated  in  an  election,  he  has 
only  2  months  to  clear  up  his  affairs,  and 
get  out,  even  if  he  has  been  in  office 
for  20  or  30  years.  It  seems  extravagant 
to  give  3  months  to  a  committee  that 
has  been  in  existence  a  year  in  order 
to  clean  up  its  affairs.  It  looks  a  little 
bit  as  if  it  is  extravagant. 

Mr.  President,  I  wlthdr«^  my  request 

for  a  division.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest for  a  division  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  imder- 
stand  the  parliamentary  situation  to  tie 
now  that  the  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
is  vacated  and  the  request  for  a  division 
Is  vacated.  I  am  prepared  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNINO  BUSIINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  (xmsent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  5  minutes  each. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  sog- 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT  ASSO- 
CIATION —  UNANIMOXJ8-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Wednesday  next,  at  the  hour  of  12  o'clock 
noon,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration or  resimie  the  consideration, 
whichever  is  the  case,  of  Calendar  Order 
No.  805.  S.  2665.  a  bill  to  provide  for  in- 
creased participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  International  Developoient 
Association:  that  there  be  not  to  exceed 
4  hours  of  debate  thereon,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  and  controlled  by  Mr. 
HxncPHRrr  and  Mr.  Javits;  that  time  on 
any  amendment  in  the  first  d^ree  be 
limited  to  1  hour;  that  time  on  any 
amendment  to  an  amendment  be  limited 
to  80  minutes;  that  time  on  any  debat- 
able motion  or  appeal  In  relation  thereto 
be  limited  to  20  minutes;  that  no  votes  on 
amendments,  debatable  motions,  or  ap- 
peals occur  before  4  pjn.;  and  that  at 
the  hour  of  4  p  jn.  the  votes  begin  to  run 
on  any  votes  on  which  rollcalls  have  been 
ordered,  with  a  final  vote  on  passage  of 
the  bill  to  occur  Immediately  after  the 
votes  on  amendments  that  have  accumu- 
lated up  to  the  hour  of  4  pjn. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
object,  of  course,  as  I  am  a  party  to 
the  agreement.  I  want  to  be  sure,  how- 
ever, in  the  first  place,  that  taUlng  mo- 
tions are  preserved  as  to  any  amend- 
ments in  this  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. Is  that  agreeable  to  the  Senator? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Tes. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Second,  I  am  a  little 
troid)led  about  the  time  Juxtapogltions. 
If  there  is  a  time  iimitJtMfin  of  4  hours 
on  the  bill,  1  hour  on  wmendments.  a  half 
hour  OQ  amendments  to  amendments, 
does  that  mean  that  there  is  a  cutoff  o< 
amendments  at  4  o'clock;  tiiat  is.  no  fur- 
ther amendments  can  be  submitted,  ex- 
c^t  just  to  be  voted  on? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Ordinarily  an 
amendment  could  come  in  without  de- 
bate. The  way  I  have  worded  the  re- 
quest would  probably  prohibit  any 
amendments  from  coming  in  at  4  o'clock 
that  had  not  acctmiulated  by  the  hour  of 
4  o'clock,  had  not  been  called  up.  cm 
which  a  roUcall  had  not  been  ordered, 
because  I  did  use  the  word  "accumu- 


lated" by  4  o'clock.  If  the  Senator  would 
want  to  change  it 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No;  it  is  all  right.  I  was 
thinking  about  the  protection  of  Sena- 
tors. I  see  that  the  Senator  has  fully 
covered  it,  and  that  that  is  in  the  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  gives  Sen- 
ators 4  hours  to  call  up  amendments. 
and  If  any  Senator  has  an  amendment 
UP  at  the  hour  of  4  o'clock,  he  certainly 
would  be  entitled  to  a  vote  on  that 
amendment.  If  he  called  up  an  amend- 
ment at  10  minutes  to  4,  he  would  have 
only  10  minutes  in  which  to  debate  it. 
There  would  be  a  succession  of  roUcalls 
if  there  had  been  an  accumulation  of 
amendments  at  that  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  it  the  understanding 
of  Senators  who  have  control  of  the  time 
that  they  would  not  prevent  Senators 
from  offering  amendments?  They  could 
do  that? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  right. 
If  the  Senator  would  like  to  preserve  the 
right  of  Senators  up  to  the  hour  of  4 
o'clock  to  call  up  amendments,  and  to 
call  tliem  up  without  debate,  that  would 
be  fine. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  fine,  if  the  rule 
of  germaneness  is  provided  for. 

ilr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  order  was 
to  be  in  the  usual  form. 

Iklr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  time  for  debate  on  the  bill 
be  equally  divided  between  and  controlled 
by  Mr.  Hasbt  P.  Btrd,  Jr..  of  Virginia, 
and  the  Republican  leader  or  his  des- 
ignee. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  like  to  inquire  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  when  he  speaks  of 
Wednesday  next,  does  be  mean  the  22d 
or  29th? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  gin^  the 
Chair  called  that  to  my  attention.  The 
intuition  is  with  respect  to  Wednesday, 
the  29th. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-cohsent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  believe  that  at  the  hour  of  4  o'clock 
Senators  ought  to  have  a  right  to  call 
up  amendments  without  debate.  I  t.hinir 
we  ought  to  leave  that  understanding  in. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
ohjection    to    the    uzumlmous-conaent 

request? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  doea  it  In- 
clude provision  for  tabling  motions?  Are 
tabling  motions  preserved? 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  That  IS 
right. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  all 
Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  deA 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

B«r.  ROBEin'  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

Tht  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  ^^thout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER     FOR     TRANSACTION     OF 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  order  for  the  recognlUon  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
PROXxnts)  tomorrow  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaoticm  of  routine  morning 
business  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  5  minutes 
cftch 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  AJkf. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  at  5 :  48 
p.m.,  the  Senate  adjuroned  untfl  tomor- 
row, Wednesday,  May  22.  1974.  at  10 
ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
SenateMay21,1974: 

Czvn.  AxBOKAuncB  Boabo 

BicbATd  Joeeph  O'Mella.  of  Maryland,  to 
be  a  Member  of  tb«  OvU  Aeronautics  Board 
for  the  term  of  6  years  expiring  December  31, 
1980,  reappointment. 

7BDXKAI.  COXMUNICaTIONS  COlUdSSIOIf 

The  foUowlog-named  petBoaB  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  CommunlcatlooB  Com- 
mission for  the  terms  Indicated: 

For  the  Tinezptred  term  of  seven  yesn  from 
July  1,  19S8: 

Abbott  Washburn,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, vice  H.  Bex  Lee,  resigned. 

For  the  iinezplred  term  of  7  years  from 
July  1. 1»68: 

Qlen  O.  Robinson,  of  Minnesota,  vice  Dean 
Burch.  resigned. 

For  a  term  of  7  ye€u^  from  July  1.  1874: 

Robert  E.  Lee,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
rsappolAtniaBa. 

OOMmnncATioifs  SaTBxm  Ooav. 

Edward  K.  David,  Jr.,  of  llUnois,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  <tf  Dlrecton  of  the 
Oommunlcattons  Batelllts  Oorporatton  natU 
the  date  of  the  annnat  masting  of  the  Cor- 
poration In  1976.  vice  Rudolph  A.  Peterson, 
term  expired. 

IH  TBz  ABirr 

The  foUowlng-named  offloer  under  the 
provisions  of  Hue  10.  TTntted  Statea  Oode. 
aectiao  8006.  to  he  assigned  to  a  poattlon  of 
importance  and  reaponslbUtty  rtsaignstsfl  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066.  In  grade  as  follows: 

To  he  Ututenant  general 

Maj.  Oea.  Balpb  Longwell  Foster,  536-«»- 
S160,  T7JB.  Anxy. 

The  foDovtng-nained  officer  under  Oie  pro- 
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fIslODS  Of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  sec- 
tion 8066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Im- 
portance and  rssponslblllty  designated  by 
Sie  president  under  sut>sectlon  (a)  of  section 
3069,  m  grade  as  foUows: 

To  he  lieutenant  general 
Ma].  Oen.  John   Alfred   Kjellstrom,   839- 
ia-«635.  Army  of  the  United  States,  (briga- 
dier general,  VB.  Army) . 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066,  In  grade  as  foUows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Oen.  John  Howard  Elder.  Jr..  229-05- 
3378,  U.8.  Army. 
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WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  May  21, 1974: 

Feoksal  coMMrmncATioNs  CoKuiaaoN 

Luther  Holcomb,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  Member 
of  the  Federal  Conununlcatlons  Commission 
for  the  unexpired  term  of  7  years  from  July 
1,  1968,  vice  H.  Rex  Lee,  resigned,  which 
was  sent  to  the  Senate  on  March  19,  1974. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


WnUAM  S.  WHITE,  WRITER 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  nzAS 

r»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Twtdav,  May  21.  1974 

Mr.  FICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
joumaliBtic  giants  of  the  United  States 
last  week  announced  the  end  of  his  career 
as  a  syndicated  newspu>er  columnist  and 
the  reooaunenconent  cd  vrbai  baa  always 
been  his  seeoiui  career  as  a  writer  of 
bookB— books  which  represent  a  major 
contribution  to  our  Nation's  political  his- 
tory.  

He  Is  wmiam  S.  White,  a  Texan  who 
has  roamed  the  Nation  and  the  woiid 
to  cover  outstanding  news  events  and 
who  tor  the  last  16  years  has  written  for 
hundreds  of  newspapers  an  astute  and 
perceptive  column  of  political  ccHnmen- 

tarr. 

This  respected  Texas  writer— alumnus 
of  the  Unlvenity  of  Texas,  winner  of  a 
PuUtier  Prise  in  literature,  confidant  of 
Presidents,  understanding  observer  of 
governmental  affairs — is  returning  to  his 
native  State,  idiere  he  began  Us  distin- 
guished career  a  half  century  ago. 

In  fact,  I  am  proud  to  say  that  he  has 
become  my  constituent.  He  is  moving  to 
Austin,  in  the  10th  District  of  Texas.  He 
and  his  gracious  wife  Juna  are  most  wel- 
come additions  to  the  people  I  rei^esent 
there.  Bill  White,  as  nmeh  as  any  man  in 
America,  was  the  close  and  oraifldeBtlal 
friend  of  President  Lyndon  Johnson,  who 
trusted  and  respected  and  loved  Bill 
White. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  himdreds  of 
Bill  White's  friends  in  Washington  will 
Join  me  in  wishing  him  the  best  of  good 
fortune  as  he  turns  his  full  attention  and 
his  skilled  abilities  to  his  future  books. 
We  look  forward  to  them. 

His  own  final  words  to  his  newspc^^er 
readers  preclude  the  perspective  and 
supub  Judgment  he  shall  continue  to 
bring  to  our  political  affairs  through  this 
second  medium. 

I  insert  at  this  time  in  the  Recokd  Bill 
White's  final  newspaper  column  as  it 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
May  18. 

The  column  follows: 
LooKiNO  Back  on  60  Txais  or  Joukitausic 
(By  WUllam  8.  White) 

For  nearly  five  decades  (I  started  at  age 
18)  I  have  been  a  professional  Joiimallst.  For 
about  40  of  thoee  years  I  have  been  Involved, 
ss  correspondent  or  eommentator.  In  nearly 
every  great  story  of  this  world.  For  the  last 
16  of  those  years  a  syndicated  oolumn  has 
emerged  three  times  each  week  from  this 
typewriter. 

This  la  the  last  of  thoee  columns.  Z  am 
going  back  home  to  Texas,  after  an  absence 
of  40  years,  but  not  into  any  "goldMl  wtlre- 


ment";  not  into  any  'leisure  viUaga."  I  am 
going  to  recommence  what  has  always  been 
my  second  career — the  writing  of  books. 

This,  then.  Is  an  hour  of  farewell  and  a 
time.  neceeaarUy.  of  noetalgU.  To  those  edi- 
tors and  readers  who  have  endured  me  or  en- 
couraged me  I  send  my  thanks  In  this  way; 
I  have  no  means  to  do  it  in  any  more  per- 
sonal way. 

Nostalgia,  of  course,  means  rraunxbrance. 
And  so  now.  If  I  may  (I  apologise  for  the 
excessive  use  of  the  perpendicular  pronoun 
but  what  other  form  could  I  use?)  I  turn  to 
some  of  my  own  memories.  X  remember  cov- 
ering the  murder  trials,  large  and  small  from 
little  towns  in  Texas  to  courtroonu  in  Man- 
hattan. I  remember  watching  the  agonies  of 
a  Tammany  HaU  which,  as  a  beheaded  Brit- 
lab  king  once  said  In  another  connection, 
was  luiconsclonably  a  long  time  adylng. 

I  remember  the  onset  of  Bitlerisis,  which, 
in  the  days  of  the  so-called  phony  war.  made 
me  War  Editor  of  the  Aswidatad  Press.  I  re- 
member leaving  the  AP  after  Pearl  Harbor 
to  enlist  (all  gung-ho)  as  a  private  in  the 
infantry.  Z  remember  long  months  of  hos- 
pitallsatlon  from  menengltls — the  only  time 
in  my  adult  life  when  I  was  truly  out  off 
from  the  news — and  at  last  being  tnTalided 
from  the  Army. 

I  remember  crossing  the  English  Channel 
on  the  night  before  I>-I>ay  as  a  war  oor- 
respondent;  participating  in  the  British  as- 
sault upon  Caen  in  Normandy;  then  par- 
ticipating in  a  vast  and  endlesa  storm  of 
violence  with  American  forces  across  Bel- 
glum  and  Into  Germany  at  a  Uttle  place 
called  Boetgen. 

I  have  known  many  of  the  world's  states- 
men. I  saw  Winston  ChurchUI  feeling  no  pain 
on  a  British  baachhead  in  Nonnandy  with  a 
large  brandy  bottle  sticking  out  of  his  coat 
pocket.  I  saw  a  President — l^rndon  John- 
son— weeping  in  the  nighttime  when  the 
casualty  figures  came  in  from  Vietnam.  I 
have  heard  Oolda  Melr  teU  it  like  It  reaUy 
was— and  Is — in  language  they  dont  tea^ 
at  any  girl's  school. 

And  I  have  known  well  scores  at  senators 
and  congressman,  dozens  of  prime  mlnlstsn 
and  platoons  of  ambassadors.  In  a  word.  I 
have  had  a  great  and  a  privUeged  life;  and  ot 
theee  things  I  am  luasbamedly  proud:  A 
Piilltser  Prise  In  literature;  the  Presidential 
Medal  of  Freedom;  the  Medal  of  Offloer, 
Order  of  the  Crown  (Belgian) ;  a  tour  of  duty 
as  Regents  Professor  at  the  University  of 
California.  Berkeley:  the  writing  of  48  con- 
secutive essays  for  Harper's  magiurine,  along 
with  six  books. 

Finally,  I  leave  Washington — which  Is  now 
a  good  place  to  visit  but  I  wouldn't  want  to 
live  here  anymore — with  absolute  faith  in 
the  basic  decency,  strength  and  durability  of 
all  our  Institutions. 


INDUSTRIAL  PROPERTY  RIGHTS 


HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OF  WaSHUTOTOM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  21.  1974 

Mr.  MAQNDSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
patent  system  and  its  relationship  to  the 


transfer  of- technology  between  countries 
is  an  issue  which  is  fundamental  to  the 
Interchange  of  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal know-how.  Recently.  Dr.  Betsy 
Ancker -Johnson.  Assistant  Secretary  o* 
Commerce  for  Science  and  Technology, 
headed  a  delegation  of  patent  and  li- 
censing experts  on  a  visit  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  She  summarized  the  results  of 
that  visit  and  subsequent  events  at  a 
seqjinar  on  technology  exchange  held  at 
the  State.  Department  on  February  28, 
1974.  Her  remarks  shed  considerable 
light  on  the  patent  and  licensing  system 
ioihe  Soviet  Union  and  the  prospects  for 
future  cooperation  in  this  area  between 
Russia  and  this  country. 

Because  of  the  Intense  interest  in  this 
subject.  I  request  unanimous  consent 
that  Dir.  Ancker-Johnson's  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Rrtpnslnns  of  Remarks. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
BaoOBB,  as  follows: 
TKS  BoLC  or  ImiuBiaiSL  FsomrT  RslHia 

PaoooRon  nc  UJB./UJ3JBJt.  TkeawnAOT 
laamna 

■     -'  IM  IKUUUC'l'IOK 

Basearch  azxd  development  leading  to  high 
technology  products  are  very  costly  as  we  all 
know.  Iliieee  high  oosts  must  be  successfully 
recpvered  and  reoonunltted  if  a  company  la 
to  oontlnue  building  Its  high  technology 
baaau.  Itasoarch  uid  development  oosta  are 
nprmaXly  leopuped  not  only  by  marketing 
the  resultant  products  but  al«o  by  the  Uoana- 
Ing  of  new  technology.  In  some  cases,  mil- 
ing  the  products  is  the  most  effldent  way  to 
recover  costs;  this  Is  especially  true  IS  the 
market  for  tliat  product  can  be  expanded 
so  that  the  cost  pet  unit  la  reduced  (learn- 
ing curve  effect).  On  the  other  hand,  re- 
search and  development  costs  are  sometimes 
fultt,  recovered  and  even  exceeded  by  lloeoa- 
ing  the  new  technology.  This  has  been  tSia 
case  with  Xerox  luooeasing.  for  example.  And 
of  course,  many  companies,  such  as  phar- 
maceuticals, pursue  both  goals.  Typically, 
thay  recover  about  10  percent  of  their  BAD 
costs  through  licensing  white  atannltaneous- 
ly  marketing  products. 

The  governments  of  all  tndustzlaUad  na- 
tioiu  reoognlBS  the  importanoa  of  giving  pn>« 
taction  to  intellaetual  prvpeity  and  indus- 
trial know-how:  Internationally,  protactloa 
Is  coOTdlnated  by  an  agreement  on  Indua- 
trial  property  signed  in  1883,  and  last  revised 
In  Stockholm  in  1967.  called  the  Parts  Con- 
vention for  the  Protection  of  Industrisl 
Property.  In  1968.  the  Soviet  Union  became 
a  signatory  to  this  Convention  and  also 
Joined  what  Is  now  called  the  World  Intel- 
lecttial  Property  Organisation.  Of  course,  the 
patent  system  of  each  member  country  dif- 
fers as  to  what  is  patentable  a&d  how  a  pat- 
ent is  granted. 

Today  I  ahall  dtaeaas  some  aspecU  of  in- 
dustrial pn>peity  protection,  particularly 
comparing  the  UB3JI.  patant  system  with 
ours.  Such  a  discussion  is  neettod  because  of 
the  mismatch  between  the  Soviet  mono- 
Uthlcally  planned  economic  system  and  our 
free  enterprise  system. 
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Industrial  property  became  a  significant 
issue  between  tbe  VS.  and  tHe  V.BSA.  when 
Um  1973/1973  Agreement  cm  Excbangea  in 
Scientific,  Technical.  Bducatlonal,  Cultural 
and  other  fields  was  signed  In  April,  1972. 
This  Agreement  Includes  a  section  on  patent 
management  and  licensing. 

In  1073  I  Iiaadad  a  VS.  delegation  of  In- 
dustrial property  experts  on  a  visit  to  tbe 
Soviet  Union.  Our  main  mimon  was  to  deter- 
mln«  the  patent  and  licensing  acpects  of  bi- 
lateral trade  with  tha  J7JS&B.  Wa  war*  ln> 
terested  in  the  nuances  of  each  step  re- 
quired to  obtain  a  U.S.SA.  patent  and  tbe 
avenues  of  bringing  together  pra^MOtlv*  li- 
censees with  tbe  patent  holder.  A  Sorlat 
group  made  a  return  visit  to  the  VS.  in 
October.  Daring  that  reciprocal  visit,  w 
prepared  draft  terms  <rf  refereiMe  on  Intal- 
lectual  property  rights  for  the  17A./UJB3JL 
Joint  Commission  on  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy. The  Commission  approved  these  In  l€os- 
cow  m  December,  1978.  ni  return  to  this 
subject. 

A  summary  report  of  the  VS.  Patant  and 
Licensing  Delegation  flndlngi  entttlad: 
'•VS./VSSJL  Technology  T.lnenalM  Proa- 
pecta  1973"  la  availabla  from  tb*  Depart* 
mant  of  Commerce's  Katloaal  Technical  la- 
formatlon  Service  (NTIB).  This  report  ooan- 
talns  a  brtef  account  of  oar  tmpreaatons  axMl 
provides  cxirrent  Information  regarding  the 
xnaritettng  of  technology.  A  more  compre- 
hensive report  U  being  pubUahed  by  th»  U- 
censing  Siecutlves'  Bocte^.  Mmnbara  of  this 
society,  which  ipeclallaea  la  technology 
transfer  and  in  industrial  pnq^erty  rigl^t*. 
were  active  members  of  $il  our  p^te^jLiqAa- 
agement  and  Uoensmg  exchangee. 

TBZ  ITKW  SUVlXr  STATU'lC  ON  DIBCOWaXCB, 
INVaNllONS,  AWT)  IKltOVATIOK  MtOPOSALS 

"nie  new  statutewblch  took  effect  Jantiary. 
1974.  elevates  the  Committee  for  InvwitleDs 
and-DHcovetlBB  (OXD.)  to  a  state  Ccsaaittae. 
making  tta  Chairman  a  member  of  tfaaBovlat 
Council  of  Ministers.  The  oaclal  traaaiatlBn 
won't  be  available  for  several  months;  bow- 
ever.  Chairman  Maksarev  sent  me  an  un> 
offldal  version.  The  Committee  now  has 
greater  influence  on  Soviet  economic  plan- 
ning and  the  power  to  axTtborlKe  the  \3h  of 
new  tnventlona  whenever  It  feels  such  ac- 
tlsD  la  appropriate,  rather  than  once  yearly 
aa  waa  the  esiw  prevtouai^.  TtMC^bmmlttee 
baa  also  gained  greater  Teepons&fflty  lb  the 
filing  of  forelgn-appUcattons. 

It  u  lAterecttag  to  note  that  tl>»  ^vlet 
law  provldee  recognition  for  the  originators 
of  sc»nt!flc  dlicoverlM.  Perhaps  you  know 
that  the  Soviets  have  beefi  rirglng  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  International  depoeltofy  cer- 
tifying scientific  dlacoyenee.  m  fact,  last 
November,  at  a  meeting  l|i  Geneva,  they 
urged  that  the  World  IhteUecttial  pioiitftjf 
Organisation  become  the  fx^i^ctjonlng  body. 
However,  their  propoaal  met  v^  a  cold 
shoulder  iRHQ  the  non-soclallst  bloc,  which 
prefers  to  base  rewards  on  sdentt&c  r^Q- 
t^tlon  rather  than  government  sanction.  The 
♦orld  scientific  oommtmtty,  of  which  some  of 
us  were  members  before  we  beoarae  execu- 
ttvea,  has  Its  own  unwritten  rules  for  Judg- 
lofr  the  contributions  of  tndlvldual  scten- 
tlsts.  Evidently,  the  Soviets  are  intensely 
pursuing  international  recognition  of  their 
scientific  diseoterles. 

EOVzrr  STSTKIC  or  INSItSIUAL  PATZHT 

raoTscTioit 

Tbe  new  statute  provides  (as  did  the  old) 
for  a  dual  system  of  gzantlng  both  inven- 
tor^ oerttfleatea  and  patent  laaoed  by  C  JJ). 
after  examination  of  the  application. 

InveutofM  Otrti/lcates:  The  inventor's  oer- 
tlUcate  mvolves  transferring  all  invention 
rights  to  the  State.  The  inventor  racelvM 
tn  exchange  a  remuneraMam  of  up  to  30.000 
rubles  (about  »28.000)  and  certain  fringe 
beneflta.  such  as  augmented  pensions  and 
preferential  treatment  In  employment,  hous- 
ing, and  the  like.  Applicants  bear  no  expense 
In  applying  for  the  certificate.  Certlflcataa 
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are  exploited  by  tbe  State  and  may  be  used 
by  any  Soviet  enterprise. 

Only  two  Soviet  nationals  received  a  pa- 
tent, whereas  about  89,000  nationals  received 
Soviet  inventor's  certificates  In  1973.  For 
comparison  approximately  39,000  VS.  patents 
were  granted  to  ITjS.  companies  out  of  a  total 
of  about  53,000  patents  granted  for  domestic 
Inventions  in  1073. 

Soviet  Patents:  The  Soviets  grant  patents 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  entre- 
preneurs. They  Introduoed  tbe  patent  system 
In  1969  to,  as  the  Soviets  put  it:  "Create  a 
legal  basis  for  economic  cooperation  of  the 
XJSSX.  with  Western 'countries.'' 

However,  the  benefits  of  the  Soviet  patent 
system  are  reetrliited  by  the  Soviet  economic 
system.  Since  the  means  of  production  are 
exclusively  under  State  contn^.  it  Is  impos- 
sible to  use  a  Soviet  patent  to  set  up  a 
manufacturing  plant  and  produce  the  pat- 
entM  item.  Instead,  the  patent  owner  must 
either  sell  his  patent  rights  to  the  C.S.8JEt. 
or  sell  a  license  for  Its  use. 

Comparison  of  the  VS.  and  Soviet  Patent 
Latot:  Soviet  patent  law  is  similar  to  that 
of  many  countries,  e^)eclally  as  it  pertains  to 
the  subject  matter  forming  a  basis  for  pat- 
ents and  the  conditions  for  patentability. 

Term:  The  term  of  a  Soviet  patent  Is  fif- 
teen years,  meastffed  from  tbe  date  of  the 
filing  of  the  application.  In  the  VS.,  the 
patent  term  la  seventeen  years  from  the 
date  bftM  (print. 

Hubftet  Mait&r:  The  subject  matter  which 
may  tie  cohered  by  the  two  grants  Is  generally 
co-extenMve,  except  Soviet  law  excludes  as 
a  basis  fbr  patents  certain  subject  matter 
sneh  am  cbeihlo^ls,  pharmaceuticals,  and 
mUSitii  pfoctaaed.  although  they  may  qual- 
ify for  ibveotor's  certificates.  Prior  to  the 
new  law  this  subject  matter  was  not  an 
acceptable  basis  even  for  Inventor's  certlfl- 
catee.  Hopefully,  patents  for  chemical  proc- 
easee  wlB  evolve  later  on. 

Condition  of  Patentability:  The  Soviet  con- 
dltloDs  are  rather  similar  to  ours.  That  Is,  an 
Invention  must  be  new,  useful  and  non-ob- 
vlona  orer  Che  prior  art, 

Ifoveltjf:  Both  uae  the  system  of  "universal 
prior  art"  as  negating  novelty.  In  the  VS. 
there  is  a  one-year  grace  period  from  di- 
vulgation of  the  subject  matter  dxirlng  which 
one  may  file  in  the  U.S.  Patent  Ofllce  without 
loalng  tbe  right  to  a  patent.  The  Soviets  have 
a  she  month  grace  period  from  displaying  the 
invwitlon  at  an  exhlbltfon,  and  four  months 
from  "open  ntUiaatton  of  the  invention." 

Pr<or<«ir  of  Invention:  The  Soviets  accord 
priority  to  tbe  first  party  to  file  with  the 
C JJDs  unless  foreign  priority  rights  have  been 
estirt>Ilabed  under  the  Paris  Convention,  ni 
return  to  foreign  priority  rights  shortly.  This 
system  of  "first  to  file,"  which  la  almoet  unl- 
ytnaUj  fctoo^ved  today,  Is  easier  to  admln- 
mo  tBbn  our  system  of  "first  to  Invent." 
Our  system  Requires  a  rather  expensive  and 
oompISK  "Interference"  proceeding  before  the 
Board  of  Patent  Interferecoes  In  tbt  VS. 
Patent  Office. 

Oopemment  Fees  for  Securing  and  Main- 
taining A  Patent:  There  is  an  average  coat  of 
8386  to  aectire  a  patent  in  tbe  UJ3..  whereas 
this  cost  in  the  Soviet  Union  Is  about  »76.  On 
tbe  other  hand,  there  are  no  maintenance 
feee  in  tbe  U.8.,  whereas  maintenance  fees 
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in  the  Soviet  Union  amount  to  several 
thousand  dollars  if  the  patent  la  nuUntalned 
for  ita  maximum  term.  Incidentally,  all  of  the 
above  figures  omit  costs  of  the  servloee  of 
patent  representation  before  the  respective 
ofllces,  which  In  the  case  of  Soviets  means 
the  UJSJSJt.  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Industry. 

Representation  Before  Office*:  The  Soviet 
Union  requires  foreign  i4>pllcants  to  use  the 
service  of  the  UB.SJI.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  iBdustry  both  to  file  their  applications 
and  represent  them  before  the  ClU.  In  tbe 
VS.,  of  course,  f cx^gn  applicants  are  free  to 
sMect  one  of  9.000  registered  patent  at- 
torneys or  agente  to  repreaent  them  before 
the  UJB.  Patent  Ofllce. 

Compulsory  License  to  State:  Soviet  law 
specifies  that  a  patented  Invention  of  special 
Imjxjrtance  to  the  State  may  be  compulsorlly 
licensed.  This  raises  some  fears  in  VS.  Indus- 
trial quarters.  However,  this  provision,  dat- 
ing back  to  1959,  has  never  been  employed. 
Incidentally,  this  stipulation  la  not  unique. 
For  example,  the  British  have  such  a  pro- 
vision relating  to,  as  they  put  it,  "Crown 
us."  Our  law  provides  that  reasonable  and 
entire  compensation  must  be  awarded  for 
patented  subject  matter  used  by  the  US. 
government  and  tbe  '  awards  to  patentees 
under  this  provision  have  been  numeiDus. 

Validity  of  a  Patent:  Both  tn  the  Soviet 
UiUon  and  In  the  U.S.,  tte  validity  of,  a, 
patented  invention  may  be  challenged  during 
its  term.  In  the  Soviet  Union  the  protect  is 
lodged  with  the  C.IJD.  uhUe  In  the  VS.  such 
a  problem  is  litigated  In  Federal  Court. 

Right  of  Priority  under  Pafis  Convention: 
Aa  atated  earlier,  the  patent  prorlty  goes  to 
the  first  to  file  In  the  U£B.R.  Under  the 
Paris  Convention,  an  applicant  may  apply  for 
protection  in  all  the  other  contracting  states 
within  one  year  from  hla  first  application.' 
Later  applications,  within  one  year,  in  the 
USS-R.  (or  any  member  of  the  Paris  Con- 
vention) recelVe  an  effective  filing  date  whlch_^ 
Is  the  same  as  the  date  of  tbe  original  flltng.'^ 
This  filing  date  wUl  not  be  invalidated  by 
any  interim  acta  <e.g.,  publication  or  ex- 
ploitation of  the  invention ) . 

Previously,  inventor's  certlfifiates  could  ivot 
qxiallfy,  vinder  the  US.  view,  fpr  priorit,y 
rights.  However,  lnventor'9,  certificates  may 
now  quaftfy  aa  a  result  of 'tiie  1007  version 
of  <the  parie  Oonventton. 

"nie  retevant  section  of  tbe  Convention  di- 
rects that  the  date  of  filing'. of  an  applica- 
tion <or.»n  mvenkor's  certificate,  filed  la  a 
country  In  which  applicants  have  tbe  right 
to  eppiy  at  ^^*^  °^*^  option  either  for  a 
patent  or  for  an  inventor's  certificate,  shall 
determine  the  right  of  priority,  under  tbe 
Pans  Convention.  This  pre^slon  obviously  is 
directed  to  sucb  countries  as  Bulgaria.  Ro- 
mania and  tbe  Soviet  Union  which  provide 
alternatively  for  patents  or  inventor's  certifi- 
cates on  some  types  of  inventions. 

The  treaty  provision  prptects  us  In  various 
ways.  For  example,  we  do  not  give  priority 
rights  In  pharmaceuticals  baaed  on  earlier 
filed  certifleates  since  we  cannot  obtain 
pbarmaoetincal  patent  rights  In  the  U.SjBJt. 
It  oould  be  remembered  that  under  Soviet 
law  any  Invention  created  in  the  course  of 
employment  cannot  be  patented  (I.e.,  the  in- 
ventor obtains  a  certificate ) . 
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axtloacnsc  mrttrr  KccoemnoN  pacvoeat 
The  UB.  Oovemment  has  been  requested 
by  a  UB.  company  to  consider  a  proposal  to 

negotiate  a  bilateral  i^greement  with  the 
Soviet  government  for  recognition  of  UB. 
held  high  tecbcology  pntenta  filed  'in  the 


UB.  prior  to  1086  but  not  filed  In  tbe  VSSn. 
While  recognizing  that  UB.  oompanles  cus- 
tomarily n^otlate  individually  for  patents 
and  that  any  nationwide  arrangement  Is  ex- 
traordinary, an  advocate  urges  that  special 
protection  of  UB.  interest  In  high  technology 
U  needed. 
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Let  me  outUne  the  basic  problem.  Until 
i\ist  a  few  years  ago,  many  U.8.  companies — 
Including  thoee  m  certain  high  technology 

giQM did  not  apply  for  patent  protection 

m  the  Soviet  Union.  This  was  principally  be- 
cause export  controls  and/or  the  general  cli- 
mate of  Bast- West  relation's  made  It  impos- 
iible  for  them  to  export  their  technology  to 
tbe  Eastern  Bloc.  Today  such  a  company  may 
find  Itself  at  a  disadvantage  when  it  nego- 
tiates with  tbe  Soviet  Union.  Such  a  com- 
pany has  loet  much  of  its  leverage  for  re- 
ceiving royalties  on  the  use  of  its  technology. 
In  many  cases.  It  has  no  way  to  control  the 
flow  of  Ite  technology  Into  tbe  Bastem  Bloc 
from  a  third  party. 

The  solution  proposed  Is  that  the  UB.  and 
the  UB.SJl.  give  retroactive  recognition  to 
each  other's  patents.  Existing  manufactiire 
would  be  recognized  under  this  arrangement. 

As  we  study  the  poeelblllty  of  retroactive 
patent  recognition,  we  would  like  to  have 
your  comments.  My  personal  opinion,  at  this 
point  m  time,  is  that  the  retroactive  ap- 
proach may  create  more  problems  than  it  can 
solve.  However,  the  study  I  mentioned  will 
determine  whether  or  not,  on  balance,  retro- 
active portectlon  is  desirable. 

A  few  of  the  pros  and  cons  on  tbe  proposal 
aie: 

Pros 

1.  It  would  mean  the  accrual  of  more  li- 
censing fees  and  royalties. 

2.  It  would  reduce  the  possibility  of  puttmg 
competing  UB.  Arms  against  one  another  to 
reduce  the  return  on  UB.  technology. 

3.  It  would  contribute  to  detente. 

Cons 

1.  It  would  be  necessary  to  offer  similar 
treatment  to  other  nations  under  some  "most 
favored  nation"  agreements. 

3.  UB.  llabllltlee  are  uncertain.  A  large 
volume  of  foreign  patents  and  Inventor's  cer- 
tlflcatee  would  be  presented  for  retroactive 
protection  In  this  cotmtry. 

3.  The  principle  of  intervening  rights 
would  afford  Soviet  access  to  confidential 
technical  Information  to  the  possible  detri- 
ment of  UB.  firms.  UB.  open  discovery  pro- 
ceedings are  considerably  more  liberal  than 
the  Soviet  union's. 

And  so  we  see  tbe  issue  of  retroactive 
patent  recognition  is  fraught  with  compli- 
cations. As  I  said  we  welcome  your  Inputs  on 
this  proposal. 

Let  us  now  put  this  controversy  aside  imd 
proceed  to  examine  the  trade  poaaibiUtles 
that  open  up  when  one  obtains  a  Soviet 
pstent. 

T7.B./U3ajt.  roKXxait  tsasx 

Soviet  foreign  trade  is  administered  by  tbe 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade  as  part  of  an  over- 
all trade  plan.  The  purchase  of  foreign  goods 
and  sale  of  Soviet  products  abroad  is  the 
responsibility  of  some  60  Foreign  Trade  Or- 
ganizations (PTO's) . 

Bach  FTO  has  its  own  rulsa  determining 
its  legal  status  and  specifying  the  sphere 
of  Its  activities.  Each  is  exclusively  entitled 
to  trade  with  other  countries  In  Its  particular 
area  of  actlvltlee.  to  sell  for  export,  to  buy 
abroad,  to  fill  Its  Import  requirements,  and 
to  consximmate  taobnology  transfer  via  li- 
censing. 

LnSMBUfTOaO 

Until  1963,  trade  operations  In  llcenaes 
wwe  carried  out  by  the  VSSIL.  foreign  trade 
organlaatlona.  However,  the  expanding  trade 
in  licenses  demanded  the  creation  of  a  new 
FTO.  This  organisation,  Licensintorg.  exer. 
clses  moaopollstlo  rights  in  the  field  of  li- 
censing, altbougb  other  Soviet  FTO's  win  buy 
licenses  if  they  are  ancillary  to  another  con- 
trsct  (such  as  tbe  acquisition  of  a  plant) . 

Licensintorg's  functions  are  to  buy,  sell 
and  exchange  patents  and  licenses,  and  to 
ewryon  license  operations  throughout  an  In- 
dnstoy.  It  operates  as  an  independent  eoo- 
nomio  organisation  on  a  commission  basis, 
ftnd  acts  as  an  agent  in  Soviet  civil  law  for 
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the  Soviet  organization.  Licensintorg  person- 
nel are  stationed  at  many  of  the  trade  dele- 
gations throughout  the  world  and  It  also 
operates  through  agents  in  various  developed 
countries.  Mr.  Vadlm  Volkov,  for  example,  is 
the  Licensintorg  representative  stationed  In 
Amtorg  Trading  Corporation  in  New  York 
City. 

NXCOTIATION  PKOBLUC8 

The  negotiation  of  a  trade  contract 
with  the  UBBH.  is  typically  fraught  with 
impediments.  In  spite  of  the  monolithic  rep- 
resentation of  the  Soviet  industry  by  8.CB.T. 
m  protocol  negotiation,  responsibility  Is,  In 
fact,  fragmented  among  the  various  Soviet 
departments  which  may  be  affected  by  the 
transaction.  Tbe  powers  of  decision  are  like- 
wise fragmented  to  provide  checks  and 
balances. 

Communication  at  every  possible  stage  of 
the  negotiations  from  initial  contact  to  the 
signing  of  a  contract  can  be  difficult.  The 
cumbersome  bureaucracy  often  keeps  apart 
the  technical  experts  on  both  sides  and  thus 
makes  It  difficult  to  Identify  Ucensable  Soviet 
technology  and  prospective  lioenaees  of  VS. 
technology. 

The  actual  "face  to  face"  negotiations  be- 
tween UB.  licensing  executives  and  repre- 
sentatives of  Licensintorg  are  often  strained. 
The  negotiators  seem  inflexible  to  us.  Since 
only  S.CB.T.  is  privy  to  all  bids,  the  Com- 
mittee may  be  tempted  to  play  one  company 
against  another,  not  only  with  respect  to 
licensing  fees,  but  also  with  respect  to  the 
amount  of  technolegy  any  company  Is  ex- 
pected to  disclose  vinthout  the  Soviets  in- 
curring an  obligation  to  close  a  deal. 

However,  after  having  crossed  all  these 
hurdles,  most  UB.  companies  find,  so  far, 
that  the  Soviets  do  adhere  to  and  honor  the 
terms  of  agreements,  provided  that  the  agree- 
menta  are  meticulously  drafted  to  protect 
rights.  Let  all  companies,  however,  take  care- 
ful note,  that  the  Intellectual  properties 
agreement  signed  by  the  UB.A7.SBJl.  Joint 
Commission  on  Science  and  Technology,  that 
I  referred  to  earlier  does  not  provide  protec- 
tion; It  only  states  some  guiding  principles. 

ABniTT    TO    POUCX    PATXNT    XlfraiKOKMENT 

Another  matter  of  concern  to  those  seek- 
ing a  Soviet  patent  is  the  policing  of  patent 
Infringement  in  the  UBBJt.  It  Is  Impossible 
to  evaluate  either  the  existence  of  infringe- 
ment or  the  eflleacy  of  available  remedies 
because  of  Insufficient  practical  experience. 
However,  our  belief  is  that  the  Soviet  system 
would  not  normally  tolerate  patent  infringe- 
ment. There  are  few  Soviet  patents  to  begin 
with  and  the  system  is  replete  with  checks 
and  balances  to  prevent  infringement. 

Furthermore,  We  know  of  no  serious  in- 
stance of  Improper  Invasion  of  proprietary 
rights  m  recent  years.  In  fact,  the  Soviets 
have  significant  cause  to  "lean  over  back- 
wards" to  avoid  a  charge  of  patent  infringe- 
ment. In  tbe  first  place.  It  is  obviously  more 
economical  In  the  lobg  run  to  make  satis- 
factory arrangements  with  the  patentee  for 
knowhow  aasodated  with  the  patent  tech- 
nology than  to  develop  It.  Secondly,  tbe 
flow  of  technology  sdll  inevitably  depend  on 
development  of  conunon  ground  rules  and 
of  relationships  of  trust,  as  in  the  case  of 
trading  goods. 

Even  though  it  is  dUBeult  to  obtain  In- 
formation about  possible  Infringements  of 
patents  In  tbe  Soviet  Union,  tbe  Soviets  are 
well  aware  that  It  would  take  only  one  un- 
favorable Infringement  to  dlas^jtate  tbe 
climate  of  ""-f^t*"^  tbey  are  obvtooaly 
cultivating. 

■USUI   FVBUCATIom 

Soviet  Interest  in  patents  Is  eztenslTe.  This 
Is  manifested  in  many  Borlet  patent  publl- 
catlona  which  receive  ™iwhw*'  distribution 
in  tbe  'VS.  Vat  example.  «e  bbtalned  a  1067 
handbook  Intended  to  guide  applicants  In 
drawing  up  ai^llcatlons  for  pataota.  We  are 
trandatlng  thto  work  and  hope  to  mate  It 
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available  to  you  through  the  National  Tech- 
nical Information  Service  (N.TJB.).  An- 
other Soviet  publication  which  came  to  my 
attention  Jtist  recently  is  a  1973  English- 
Russian  Patent  Dictionary  that  contains 
about  7,500  terms.  I  was  smpilsed  to  find  the 
organization  chart  of  the  UJB.  Patent  Office 
In  its  appendix!  We  are  considering  prepar- 
ing a  reverse  dictionary. 

SOVIET  PATXNT  PBOSPSCTS 

The  problems  and  obstacles  to  be  sur- 
mounted to  obtain  a  Soviet  patent  mvist  not 
be  dismissed  lightly.  However,  It  appears 
that  there  are  two  principal  advantages  to 
warrant  obtaining  this  patent  protection, 
which  should  be  considered  by  American 
businesses  interested  in  penetrating  the  So- 
viet market: 

First,  a  patentee  is  established  as  the  le- 
gally recognized  owner  of  the  invention  with 
the  attendant  advantage  over  foreign  com- 
petitors in  sales  and  licensing  opportunities 
for  the  product. 

Second,  the  patentee  Is  in  a  stronger  posi- 
tion to  enter  into  and  enforce  contractual 
commitment  bonoemlng  the  use  of  his  inven- 
tion. 

We  have  stirveyed  the  theory  of  tbe  Soviet 
patent  system.  What  we  now  lack,  I  feel,  is 
a  lot  of  practical  experience  in  Industrial 
property  rights  exchange.  Obtaining  this  ex- 
perience may  considerably  impact  the  welfare 
of  the  United  States. 

IMPtJCATIONS   POa   U.8.    WXXiPABK 

Research  and  development  must  be  pur- 
sued vlgoroTisly  to  maintain  our  technological 
lead.  Accordingly,  the  UB.  government  must 
make  sure  that  the  total  technology  trans- 
ferred to  the  U.SB.R.  Is  not  underpriced, 
jeopardizing  our  technological  lead.  (I  am 
speaking  here,  of  coiirse,  of  technology  that 
can  be  transferred  under  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act,  amended  in  1973,  which  con- 
trols exports  affecting  national  security.) 

V.8.   INDtTETST COVXaMMXNT   BXL&TION8HZP8 

I  Wish  therefore  to  ask  you,  as  representa- 
tive of  high  technology  UB.  industry,  wheth- 
er you  would  benefit  from  coordination  of 
technical  activities  to  affect  a  fair  recoup- 
ment of  your  R.  &  D  cost  through  licensing 
activities  In  tbe  UBBJl.  Our  competitors 
abroad  for  Soviet  trade  often  get  more  help 
from  their  governments  than  you  do. 

For  your  consideration,  here  are  a  few 
things  we  oould  do.  I  am  eager  to  hear  your 
rseotlons. 

First,  would  It  be  useful  If  we  collected 
and  reported  negotiating  expMlenoes  of  those 
U.S.  companies  who  signed  licensing  agree- 
ments in  the  UBB.B.f  (Counterpart  In- 
formation would  be  deleted.  Tbe  D^artment 
of  Commerce  already  malnt.alnw  a  voluntar- 
ily provided,  oonOdentlal  file  of  protoools 
signed  by  UB.  oompanles.  It  is  incomplete, 
of  course,  and  therefore  may  not  be  useful 
for  statistical  analysla. 

Second,  would  you  benefit  from  statistics 
on  how  many  American  bMd  UB.S.R.  pat- 
ents result  In  licenses? 

Third,  would  it  be  helpful  if  we  were  to 
provide  a  regular  report  on  tbe  subject  mat- 
ter of  scientific  and  technological  agreements 
with  the  U.S.SJt.?  Perhaps  VS.  business 
could  benefit  from  the  implications  of  this 
Information  on  UB.SJt.  priorities  tar  future 
trade. 

Fourth,  would  It  be  helpful  if  UB.  com- 
panies face  the  Soviet  government  on  an  in- 
dustry-by-lndtistry  basis,  with  industry  and 
government  repreeentatlres  forming  a  con- 
sortium for  the  protection  at  VS.  Interests? 
Of  course,  such  an  arrangement  may  have 
antitrust  implications  and  wooM  have  to  be 
explored  with  tbe  Justice  DepertmsBt. 

I  beUeve  that  tbe  Soviet  gofsmmeni  Is 
anxious  to  porcbase  VS.  teohnology  and  tbat 
we  can  win  Increased  proteetian  for  oar  In- 
dustrial property  rights  rmitt  tbatr  Uw. 
■nils  sidelight  win  tUustrats  tbsir  intentfty 
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of  purpoa*:  I  hay*  icoentljr  iMtmed  that  a 
Soviet  think  tank  la  studying  a  model  of  a 
multinational  company  oompoMd  of  a  V£. 
arm  with  a  Soviet  Industry  brancbl  It  would 
seem  that  they  an  sarloualy  thinking  about 
new  ways  of  doing  tnulnen  with  us. 
ooxcxTmoira 

As  oooperatlve  agreements  betweui  n.8. 
companies  and  the  V£JBJR.  become  more  spe- 
dflo  and  as  more  experlance  Is  gained  In 
licensing  and  In  adjtidleatlng  disputes  that 
may  arise,  we  will  e^dn  a  tMtter  t»»l  for  the 
way  the  Sovlsts  treat  IntaUeetual  property 
of  others.  I  espeet  tb«  Soviet  government 
wUl  abide  by  the  cooperative  agreements 
they  make  given  the  current  political  oil- 
mate.  Bowever,  each  company  must  obviously 
weigh  the  risks  of  technology  loss  which 
might  resxilt  from  a  change  In  tb*  polltleal 
climate  between  our  two  coontrUs. 

UA  cnrripanlea  must  vmderstand.  as  I  have 
stressed,  that  government  agreements  do  tu>t 
protect  U.S.  industrial  property.  Each  spe- 
cific agreement  between  a  V£.  company  and 
the  S.C.S.T.  (or  an  industrial  ministry)  must 
cleaily  spell  out  all  of  the  required  protec- 
tion. Testing  the  waters  by  first  Immersing 
a  toe  is  the  policy  many  of  you  wUl  favor.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  we  don't  want  to  lose  the 
100  meter  freestyle  event  to  our  competitors 
abroad  because  we  are  overly  cautious  In  test- 
ing the  water  temperature.  Hence,  these  first 
agreements  you  are  signing  ought  to  be  sig- 
nificant enough  to  determine  if  mutually 
beneficial  trade  with  the  XJSBJt,.  Is  in  the 
oiBng. 

The  Intellectual  property  risks  Increased 
trade  with  the  UB.8JI.  pose  are  difficult  to 
assess.  Monitoring  of  licensing  agreements  In 
a  society  which  restricts  travel  of  foreigners 
and  In  which  access  to  government  agencies 
as  well  as  to  Industrial  faculties  is  tightly 
contrc^ed  Is  dearly  dlfflctUt.  Monitoring  the 
quantity  of  production  under  license  Is  an- 
other problem.  Probably  most  significant  Is 
the  fact  that  once  our  industrial  property  is 
transferred  to  any  enterprise  in  the  U.S5.R. 
It  becomes  aooesslble  to  all  Soviet  Industry, 
though  in  principle  this  may  be  restricted  by 
contractual  agreement. 

VS.  indtistry  has  had  a  most  enviable  rec- 
ord of  achievement  In  competition.  Industry 
leaders  are  very  capable  of  seeing  the  overall 
technkal  picture  in  the  areas  of  their  com- 
petance  and  assessing  the  Impact  of  the 
agreements  they  sign  on  the  U.S.  technical 
lead.  The  dUBculty  for  each  high  level  deci- 
sion-maker lies  In  the  balancing  of  his  stock- 
holders' immediate  interests  and  their  long- 
range  Interests;  in  balancing  a  possible  short- 
term  gain  via  an  industrial  property  trans- 
action against  the  long-range  Interests  of  U.S. 
Industry  as  a  whole.  It  Is  my  conviction  that 
a  decided  technological  lead  Is  not  only  nec- 
essary for  the  well-being  of  Individual  com- 
panies but  also  of  our  country— and  In  my 
opinion  even  for  the  maintenance  of  world 
peace. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUUBIA  ADDED  TO 
THK  LIST  OP  MUNICIPAIJTIE8  IN 
WHICH  EIiO>LOYEES  SUBJECT  TO 
THE  HATCH  ACT  ifAY  BE  CANDI- 
DATES AND  OTHERWISE  CAM- 
PAIGN POR  LOCAL  OFFICE 


HON.  ANCHEK  NELSEN 

or  icnnReoTA 

IW  THK  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSENTATIVKa 

Tttftdau.  May  21.  1974 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  Insert  in  the 
RscetB  a  news  release  issued  by  the  UJS. 
CfrU  Serfice  Commission  on  May  18, 
1974.  axmouncing  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
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mission  has  added  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  the  list  of  municipalities  and 
political  subdivisions  in  which  employees 
subject  to  the  Hatch  Act  may  be  candi- 
dates and  otherwise  campaign  for  local 
ofBce. 

I  commend  the  chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for 
taking  this  action  In  that  I  believe  it 
places  the  District  of  Columbia  on  a  par 
with  other  commimities  in  nearby  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  and  it  clearly,  in  my 
opinion,  obviates  any  need  for  any  Hatch 
Act  amendment  by  the  Congress  in  fu- 
ture years  during  the  period  that  par- 
tisan elections  continue  to  prevail  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

The  news  release  follows: 

The  U.S.  CivU  Servloe  Commission  today 
announced  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  been  added  to  the  list  of  municipalities 
and  political  subdlvlskiDs  In  which  em- 
ployes subject  to  the  Hatch  Act  may  be 
candidates  and  otherwise  campaign  for  local 
office. 

The  Commission's  action  permits  Federal 
and  District  of  Columbia  government  em- 
ployees to  take  an  active  part  In  campaigns 
and  elections  for  the  offices  of  Mayor,  Chair- 
man of  the  Council,  and  Member  of  the 
CotincU  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  subject 
to  the  following  restrictions: 

1.  Federal  and  D.C.  officers  and  employees 
subject  to  the  Hatch  Act  must  not  neglect 
their  official  duties,  and  must  not  engage  In 
non-local  partisan  political  activities  (e.g., 
campaign  or  election  of  the  non-voting  Dele- 
gate to  the  House  of  Bepresentatlves) . 

2.  The  Home  Rule  bill  provides  that  for 
the  first  election,  which  will  be  this  Novem- 
ber, District  and  Federal  employees  who  re- 
side In  the  District  may  be  partisan  candi- 
dates for  the  office  of  Mayor  and  Member  of 
the  Council,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  the  Hatch  Act.  Subsequent  to  these  first 
elections,  employees  may  only  be  Independent 
candidates  for  thoee  offices,  and  may  not  be 
candidates  representing  partisan  political 
parties. 

3.  Employees  may  not  campaign  for  or 
against  partisan  candidates  for  the  above 
offices,  even  In  the  first  elections  to  be  held. 
However,  they  may  campaign  on  behalf  of, 
or  In  opposition  to.  Independent  candi- 
dates— both  In  the  first  elections  and  In 
subsequent  elections. 

4.  The  Commission  may  withdraw  or  sus- 
pend permission  granted  to  a  community 
when  In  the  Commission's  opinion  the  ac- 
tivities resiiltlng  from  the  exception  are 
found  to  be  detrimental  to  the  public  In- 
terest or  Inimical  to  proper  enfraxement  of 
the  political  activity  law  and  niles. 

Communities  granted  exceptions  by  the 
Commission  are  now  as  follows: 
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Annj^xills;  Anne  Amndel  County:  Berwyn 
Heights;  Bethesda;  Bladensburg;  Bowie; 
Brentwood:  Capitol  Heights;  Cheverly;  Chevy 
caiase,  sectlaos  1,  3,  8,  and  4;  Martin's  addi- 
tions 1,  a,  8,  and  4  to  Chevy  Chase;  Chevy 
Chase  View:  College  Park;  Cottage  City;  Dis- 
trict Heights:  Kdmonston;  Fairmont  Heights; 
Forest  Heights;  Oairstt  Park;  Qlenarden; 
GKen  BCho;  OreeiriMit;  Howard  County: 
HyBttsrOle;  Kensington;  Landover  HUls: 
liContgomery  Coonty;  Morhtngalde;  Mount 
Rainier  Korth  Beach;  North  Brentwood; 
North  Chevy  Chase;  Northwest  Park;  Prince 
Georges  County;  Rlverdale;  Rockvllle;  Seat 
Pleasant;  Somerset;  Takoma  Park;  Univer- 
sity Park;  and  Washington  Oiove. 
vBonn* 

Alexandria;  Arlington  County;  Clifton; 
Fairfax  County;  Town  of  Fairfax;  FaUa 
Church:  Hemdon;  Loudoun  County;  Ports- 
mouth: Prince  William  Coiuty;  and  Vienna. 


OTRxa  MUNidPALrnxs 
Anchorage,  Alaska;  Benicla,  CaUf;  Bremer- 
ton. Wash.;  CentervUle,  Oa.;  Crane,  Ind.; 
District  of  Columbia;  Elmer  City,  Wash!; 
Huachiica  City,  Ariz.;  New  Johnsonville', 
Tenn.;  Norrls,  Tenn.;  Port  Orchard,  Wash.; 
Shrewsbury  Township,  NJ.;  Sierra  Vista, 
Ariz.;  and  Warner  Robins,  Oa. 


HONORS  POR  HON.   ROBERT  L.  P 
SIKES 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or   NXW  TOSK 
IN  THE  HOXreE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21.  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  17. 
1974.  I  had  the  honor  of  attending  the 
1974  annual  awards  dinner  of  the  Hap 
Arnold  Chapter  of  the  Air  Force  Associa- 
tion. Awards  were  presented  to  individ- 
uals and  organizations  which  have  made 
significant  contributions  to  the  Air  Force, 
the  Air  Force  Association,  and  the 
chapter. 

The  first  award  of  the  evening  which 
I  had  the  great  honor  of  presenting,  was 
the  Man-of-the-Year  Award,  which  is 
awarded  annually  to  the  Individual  who 
has  accomidlshed  most  during  the  past 
year  in  furthering  the  Interests  of  the 
Air  Force  suid/or  the  Air  Force  Associa- 
tion. The  unanimous  choice  to  receive 
this  year's  award  was  Congressman  Rob- 
ert L.  P.  SiKss.  To  give  my  colleagues 
some  idea  of  the  numerous  achievements 
of  Congressman  Snczs,  I  would  like  to  In- 
sert in  the  Record  a  few  paragraphs  from 
a  speech  I  made  at  the  dinner: 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  Introduce  to  you 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  the  House  of 
Repreaentatlvea,  Robert  L.  F.  Slkes. 

Bob  was  elected  to  the  Congress  In  1940 
and  re-elected  16  successive  times.  He  is  a 
senior  member  of  the  Florida  delegation  and 
key  member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, serving  on  the  Subcommittee 
on  Defense,  Subcommittee  on  Military  Con- 
struction, of  which  he  Is  Chairman,  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  State,  Justice,  Commerce 
and  the  Judiciary. 

Bob  served  In  World  War  n  and  Utter  re- 
tired as  a  Major  General  m  the  Reserve 
Forces.  A  mere  IMtng  of  his  honors  and  or- 
ganlaational  affiliations  cannot  begin  to 
measure  the  man  or  the  Importance  of  his 
role  In  standing  up  for  a  strong  America  and 
his  achievements  In  behalf  of  our  Free  En- 
terprise System.  But  even  an  abbreviated 
sampling  of  his  past  honors  may  give  some 
Idea  of  the  stature  of  this  dedloaited  Ameri- 
can. Among  them,  he  Is  a  recipient  of  Na- 
tional Affairs  Leagueti  Leadership  Award:  the 
DUtlnguUhed  Service  Award  of  the  Reserve 
oncers  Association  of  UjS.;  American  Legion 
Distinguished  Service  Award:  Navy  Times 
Oood  Neighbor  Award;  and  the  Reserve  Of- 
ficers Association  "Minute  Man  Hall  of 
Fame"  Award. 

Also,  he  has  been  awarded  the  George 
Washington  Memorial  Award;  Defender  of 
Free  Enterprise  Award;  "Man  of  the  Tear" 
Award  for  Contrlbutlona  to  National  De- 
fense: AMWT8  I^MClal  Meritorious  Com- 
mendation; Toastmasters  International 
Communications  and  Leadersh^  Award; 
Man  of  the  Year  Award  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Independent  Business  and  the 
Air  Force   Association   Leadership   citation. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  reading  Bob  Slkes 
awards,  honors,  and  accompllshjments — they 
run  five  typewritten  pages  in  bis  official  biog- 
raphy. But  Instead,  I'd  rather  read  you  the 
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Inscription  on  his  latest  award,  Man  of  the 
Tsar  of  the  H.  H.  Arnold  Chapter  of  the  Air 
Tore*  Association,  and  then  let  you  meet  the 
m^n  himself. 

There  were  several  other  awards  given 
fX  the  dlimer.  The  Significant  Achieve- 
ment Award,  which  Is  awarded  to  the 
chaiyter  member  who  has  accomplished 
an  outstanding  feat  in  his  particular 
field  of  endeavor,  was  given  to  Thomas 
H.  O'Brien,  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  PRD  Electronics,  Inc.  The 
Service  Award,  which  is  avrarded  to  the 
Individual  or  organization  which  has 
contributed  significantly  to  the  suiH>ort 
of  the  cluster,  was  given  to  the  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine  Academy.  Finally,  the 
Airman-of-the-Year  Award,  which  is 
given  to  an  Aibnan  selected  for  out- 
standing performance,  was  presented  to 
T/Sgt.  Donald  M.  MacDooald.  USAF. 

I  should  also  mention  that  the  Invoca- 
tion at  the  dinner  was  given  by  John  F. 
Dolan,  past  president  of  the  AFA  H.  H. 
Arnold  Chapter  and  that  the  national 
anthem  was  sung  by  Mr.  Dcmald  Trom- 
blee,  the  hard<-working  current  presi- 
dent of  the  chapter. 


ANALYZING  THE  DEFENSE 
BUDGET 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF  wiacoinax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21,  1974 

Mr.  A8P1N.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  year 
about  this  time  we  are  regaled  with  the 
stories  from  the  Pentagon  warning  us 
that  the  Russians  are  about  to  push  us 
off  the  map.  Of  course,  this  Is  nothing 
bat  an  annual  exercise  In  wringing  the 
largest  possible  military  budget  out  of 
Congress.  This  year,  with  the  Pentagon 
asking  for  nearly  $100  billion — ^the  larg- 
est militwT  budget  ever — the  prophecies 
of  doom  emanating  f  rmn  the  Pentagon 
have  been  particularly  frantic. 

In  the  interest  of  countering  some  of 
the  Pentagcm's  budget-time  propaganda, 
I  am  placing  in  the  Record  today,  an  ar- 
ticle by  Sanford  Gottlieb,  "Analyzing  the 
Defense  Budget."  that  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  Monday,  May  20.  Mr. 
Gottlieb  is  the  executive  director  of 
SANE  and  was,  probably  not  Incidentally, 
Included  on  the  White  House's  enMnles 
list.  It  was,  no  doubt,  his  Incisive  analyses 
of  administration  progrsmis,  such  as  the 
one  I  am  Introducing  Into  the  Record 
today,  that  earned  him  the  attention  of 
the  White  Hoose.  It  Is  an  excellent  ref- 
utation of  ttM  cmient  crop  of  Pentagon 
scare  stories. 

The  article  follows: 
(Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  May  30,  1»74] 
ANAttmtq  TKS  DifiKBa  Budget 
(By  sanford  OtottUebl 

WASHiiraTOif . — Defense  Secretary  James  R. 
Schlestngar  U  trying  to  convince  Congress 
to  fnad  the  biggest  mUltary  budget  in  United 
Slates  hMety.  His  approach  blends  hoary 
cold-war  ■■iiiinitliiiiii  with  new  and  aophUi- 
tleated  taMonalM. 

He  wrote  tn  the  fiscal  1976  annual  Defense 
Dapartm«nt  report:  "The  United  States  to- 
<^y.  as  opposed  to  the  period  before  1M6. 
bean  the  principal  burden  of  mslntalnlng 
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the  worldwide  military  equilibrium  which 
Is  the  foundation  tar  the  security  and  the 
survival  of  the  free  world.  This  is  not  a  role 
we  have  welcomed;  It  is  a  role  that  historical 
necessity  has  thrust  upon  lis.  .  .  .  There  Is 
nobody  else  to  pick  up  the  torch." 

The  new  raUonales,  mUlng  some  truth 
with  much  else,  mclude  theee:  "Defense"  Is 
only  29  per  cent  of  the  Federal  budget  and 
0  per  cent  of  the  gross  national  product. 
There  are  higher  costs  because  of  the  v<^un- 
teer  Army.  The  military  budget  barely  keeps 
up  with  inflation.  The  United  States  cannot 
afford  to  stand  by  Idly  whfie  the  Russians 
expand  their  strategic  arsenal. 

Before  an  examination  of  these  rationales, 
there  should  be  scrutiny  of  the  form  and  size 
of  the  Administration's  request.  It  comes  In 
several  packages,  masking  the  fvill  extent  of 
the  authorization  sought  for  fiscal  1976, 
which  begins  July  1.  The  Pentagon  is  seeking 
S92.9  billion  In  "obligatlonal  authority" — 
funds  to  be  spent  in  fiscal  1976  plus  some 
down  paymenta  on  planned  wei^wns  sys- 
tems—as well  as  $6.2  billion  in  supplemental 
funds  for  the  current  1974  fiscal  year. 

Approving  a  separate  supplement  to  last 
year's  budget  makes  fiscal  I974's  share  look^ 
bigger,  fiscal  1975's  smaller. 

John  C.  Stennls,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  was  not  fooled. 
On  Feb.  6,  he  said  that  "the  sum  of  these 
two  requests  Is  $99.1  bUllon,"  and  that  "this 
svun  compares  to  $80.2  billion,"  whlbh  was 
"appropriated  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
last  yesr  for  fiscal  year  1974." 

When  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's 
weapons  program  Is  added  to  this  sum,  it 
breaks  the  $100-bUllon  barrier.  The  size  of 
this  request  is  unprecedented  in  war  or  peace. 
The  Oovemment's  bookkeeping  system  was 
changed  In  1968.  Before  then,  the  Federal 
budget  was  composed  of  the  total  expendl- 
tTires  of  the  executive  agencies.  Since  then, 
the  budget  has  also  mcluded  expenditures 
from  such  sources  as  social  security,  the 
highway  trust  fund  and  railroad  retirement. 
As  a  result,  largely  because  of  higher  social 
security  payments  Federal  outlays  have  in- 
creased 23  per  cent  in  two  years.  With  a  big- 
ger "pie,"  the  slice  for  "defense"  Jooks  rela- 
tively smaller  even  when  it  sets  a  record. 

The  Important  point  about  the  trust  funds 
is  that  Congress  cannot  dip  into  them  for 
other  purpoees.  When  the  Federal  budget  Is 
recalculated  along  pre-1968  lines  the  figiires 
look  very  different:  40  per  cent  for  the  mili- 
tary, plus  another  19  per  cent  for  the  costs, 
of  past  years — veterans  payments  and  Inter- 
est on  the  national  debt.  "This  total  of  59  per 
cent  Is  the  same  for  fiscal  1975  as  fiscal  1974. 
The  balance  of  41  per  cent  is  what  Congress 
might  hope  to  control  for  such  programs  as 
education,  health,  environment,  energy,  and 
agriculture — or  return  to  the  taxpayer  In  tax 
cuts. 

As  for  the  gross  national  product,  the  de- 
cline in  the  military's  share  reflects  only  a 
growing  national  economy:  In  absolute  terms 
the  mUltary  budget  has  been  steadily  rising. 
More  domestic  appliances  and  buildings  need 
not  be  matched  by  more  mlssUes  and  bomb- 
ers. If  the  economy  expands  during  a  period 
of  relative  International  calm,  why  shouldn't 
the   military's  share  decline? 

Military  pay  has  risen  considerably  In  re- 
cent years,  but  not  becaiise  of  the  volunteer 
Army.  The  key  decision  to  make  mUttary 
pay  comparable  to  elvfllaa  wages,  by  linking 
It  to  civil -eei' I  Ice  gradsa,  was  made  In  1967, 
sis  years  hefor»  tha  •nd  of  the  draft.  The 
goal  was  equity,  not  a  voluntaar  farce.  En- 
suing pay  hikes  halpad  dose  the  gap  between 
military  and  etvlllaa  IncomM  even  before 
the  ending  of  tHe  Vietnam  war  and  the  draft. 
The  war  was  unpopular  enough  wtthoat  per- 
petuating low  pay  In  the  armed  foroaa. 

IflUtary-personnel  eoste  are  tadaed  awoOen, 
now  oonsnmlng  M  per  oant  of  the  "defense" 
dollar.  A  major  factor,  which  the  Pentagon 
fans  to  cite,  la  tha  top-heavy  fanminand  struo 
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ture.  There  are  today  more  senior  oacm 
commanding  2.2  million  men  and  women 
than  there  were  during  World  War  n  com- 
manding 12  n"""" — the  consequence  of 
years  of  vested  career  Interests,  not  ot  the 
firagllng  volunteer  Army. 

The  ranks  of  Pentagon  civilians  are  also 
swoUen.  with  almost  one  for  every  two  In 
unlfortn.  at  an  annual  cost  of  $17  billion. 

A  staff  study  by  the  Joint  Congressional 
Economic  Committee  estimates  that  military 
budget  requests  are  up  8  per  cent  over  last 
year  after  allowing  for  wage  and  price  in- 
creases, mcludlng  fuel  costs.  Moreover,  mili- 
tary spending  is  a  prime  source  of  Inflation, 
pumping  large  siims  of  money  Into  the  econ- 
omy without  producing  goods  and  services 
the  public  can  buy. 

Exactly  one  line  In  Mr.  Schleslnger's  2S7- 
page  annual  report  is  devoted  to  the  statistic 
that  Robert  S.  McNamara  saw  In  1967  as  the 
"most  meaningful  and  realistic  measurement 
of  nuclear  capabUity":  the  number  of  sep- 
arate nuclear  warheads.  That  line  reveals 
that  In  mld-1973  the  United  States  had  6,784 
strategic  warheads,  the  Soviet  Union  2,200. 
By  mld-1974,  the  United  States  will  have 
7,940,  the  Soviet  Union  2.800.  Each  warhead 
f-n-n  destroy  a  city.  We  wUl  soon  have  88  war- 
heads for  each  of  the  Soviet  Union's  219 
major  cities,  not  counting  thousands  of 
tactical  nuclear  weapons.  This  Is  overkill. 

But  Mr.  Schlesinger  Is  worried.  The  Rus- 
sians are  testing  four  new  missiles  with  big 
payloads.  Six  years  after  the  United  Stetes, 
they  are  exi>ected  to  start  fitting  independ- 
ently targeted  multiple  warheads  on  their 
missiles.  At  some  future  point,  the  Secretary 
says,  they  could  have  7,000  powerful  war- 
heads with  which  to  threaten  American  land- 
based  mlssUes. 

Even  if  one  assumes  that  the  Russians 
could  destroy  every  American  Intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  missile  in  Its  sUo,  a  single  hard- 
to-locate  Poseidon  submarine  could  devastate 
160  separate  major  targete  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  Instead  of  emulating  the  Sovlete  In 
meaningless  build-ups.  the  United  Stetes 
shoiUd  try  to  negotiate  real  reductions  In 
overkill  capacity. 


THE  BLACK  PRISONER  AND  THE 
CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  SYSTEM 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OT  NXW  TOXK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21.  1974 

Ml".  RANQEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  place 
In  the  CoRGRESsiOMAL  Record  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Sacramento 
Observer,  regarding  the  relationship  of 
the  black  prisoner  in  the  criminal  Justiee 
system.  Too  little  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  i^ght  of  the  black  prisoner 
In  America  and  therefore,  I  am  pleased 
to  bring  this  excellent  editorial  to  the 
attention  of  my  collestgues  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate: 

Th>  Black  PamoNxa  and  thx  Ouicinal 

JU8TICX   STSTCM 

Perhaps  the  most  frequent  criticism  one 
hears  Black  people  level  at  the  totality  of 
the  criminal  Justice  system,  relates  to  the 
blatant  Inequities  between  the  treatment  of 
Black  and  v^lte  crffendera. 

Casting  aside  the  Uke*  of  pseudo-Justifica- 
tion such  as  the  prodtvlty  of  Blacks  to 
engage  in  criminal  behavtar.  oite  can  find 
adequate  statlstteB  to  support  the  In- 
ference that  the  system  lncaro«ates  Blacks 
at  a  rate  so  dlsprt^x>rtlonately  high  as  to  sug- 
gest a  designed  policy  of  acquiring  direct 
physical  control  over  Blacks  whenever  pos- 
sible. 
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Keeping  thla  In  mind.  K  Is  appropriate  to 
take  a  \<xlk.  at  a  few  statistics  that  relate 
to  non-whltea  (Blacks  in  most  cases  because 
there  to  a  separate  category  that  Identlflee 
Spanish  speaking  Individuals  In  much  of  the 
data)  and  whites  In  t^elr  respective  roles  as 
Institutionalised  offenders. 

32    PZRCKNT    Or    INMATKS   BLACK 

During  1070,  the  State  of  New  York  com- 
mitted 2.561  non-white  and  879  white  felons 
to  lU  State  penal  Institutions. 

Of  approximately  34,000  inmatea  In  Cali- 
fornia state  penal  Institutions,  33  per  cent 
are  Black  deq>lt«  the  fact  that  Blacks  ac- 
count for  only  about  8  per  cent  of  the  state's 
population. 

At  the  time  of  the  Attica  Prison  revolt  In 
i971,  the  prison  population  was  64.3  per  cent 
Black,  and  8.7  per  cent  Puerto  Rican. 

According  to  the  1970  U.S.  Oansus  relating 
to  "PBraons  In  Institutions  and  other  Group 
Quarters."  there  were  14,675  whites,  6,071 
Blacks  and  1,768  persons  of  Spanish  origin 
In  Federal  Prisons  that  year. 

Aocordlng  to  the  same  report,  whites, 
Bla^s  and  persons  of  Spanjafa  origin  In  state 
prisons  In  1970  numbered  96,988,  74.671  and 
1 1,838  respectively. 

raoM  Tr.s.  ckksvb 
Of  course,  the  figures  from  the  Census  Bu- 
reau are  subject  to  challenge  as  even  that 
agency  makes  no  claim  as  to  their  accuracy; 
however,  the  figures  cited  respecting  the 
States  of  New  York  and  California  are  as- 
sumed to  be  correct,  having  been  supplied 
by  the  appropriate  departments  from  those 
states. 

WOT    UNIQTTX 

The  shocking  thing  about  all  of  this  Is  the 
fact  that  these  figures  are  by  no  means 
imlque.  Similar  percentages  exist  all  across 
the  country  regarding  those  states  that  have 
a  Black  popuIaUon  that  is  somewhat  greater 
than  negligible. 

Thus  the  B&nple  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that 
Blacks  are  disproportionately  over-repre- 
sented In  the  national*  prison  population. 

The  results  of  this  overly  representative 
population  are  probably  best  examined  and 
explained  by  qualified  psychiatrists,  psychol- 
ogists, sociolc^^ts  and  criminologists,  but 
one  need  not  poaaesa  any  of  those  creden- 
tials to  dlsoem  that  a  high  Black  Inmate 
population  and  few  Black  guards  (correc- 
tion^ officers)  depicts  a  situation  that  Is 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  plantation  sys- 
tem of  the  antebellum  South. 
ATTICA'S  (XAxrrr 

The  Attica  uprising  brotigbt  the  prevailing 
situation  into  crystal  clarity  for  though  that 
Institution  had  a  correctional  otBcer  staff  of 
roughly  400  not  one  was  Black,  and  there  was 
only  one  who  was  Puerto  Rlcan. 

Further,  there  are  additional  problems  en- 
countered by  Black  prisoners  and  not  all  of 
th«m  can  1m  dlacuased  within  the  oonflnes  of 
this  article.  Nor  Is  It  to  be  inferred  that  the 
treatment  of  Blacks  in  prisons  is  stgnlflcantly 
different  ttaxa.  that  they  receive  pwuant  to 
arrest  and  trial.  Incidents  in  Philadelphia — 
where  Black  Panthers  were  forced  at  gun- 
point to  strip  to  the  nude  and  submit  to 
police  searches  on  a  public  street  following 
a  confrontation — and  San  Francisco — the  eo- 
calied  "Zebra"  searches — would  seem  to  sup- 
port charges  that  racism  abounds  through- 
out the  criminal  Jxutlce  system. 

MUmSB    or   BI.ACKS 

Another  existing  situation  deserving  of  at- 
tention In  spite  of  space  constraints  Is  the 
disproportionate  nximber  of  Black  and  other 
minority  prisoners  who  comprise  the  popu- 
lation of  tboee  housed  In  solitary  confine- 
ment. Certainly  one  shoTiId  not  accept  at  face 
value  claims  that  only  the  most  violent  In- 
mates or  those  In  n«ed  of  protection  occupy 
such  quarters. 

Finally,  one  mtut  look  at  the  plight  of 
many  Black  prisoners  as  being  a  mere  ex- 
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tension  of  the  difficulties  Blacks  encounter 
in  the  society  at  large.  After  all,^an  one 
really  expect  the  correctional  ofBcerwho  has 
racist  inclinations  to  sublimate  those  atti- 
tudes simply  because  he  Is  charged  with 
certain  custodial  respotislbllttles?  For  if  any- 
thing he  may  well  be  prone  to  exhibit  those 
s&me  tendencies  during  periods  of  stress  or 
whenever  he  can  Justify  his  antl-BIack  be- 
havlcH'  as  being  necessary  (after  quelling  the 
Attica  rebellion  many  of  the  correctloniu  of- 
ficers staged  a  rally  and  shouted  "White 
Power!") 

Moreover.  It  would  seem  that  given  the 
negative  experiences  of  many  Black  people 
regarding  racism,  it  would  be  absurd  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Black  prisoner  Is  always  at 
fault,  especially  when  being  Black  has  at 
times  been  construed  as  manifestly  criminal 
behavior. 
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ALTERNATIVE  TO  BILLBOARDS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OP  lassotm 

.    IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  21,  1974 

Mr.   HUNOATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 

number  of  years  now,  my  Subcommittee 
on  Environmental  Problems  Affecting 
Small  Business  has  been  holding  hear- 
ings on  small  business  opportunities  In 
outdoor  recreation  and  tourism.  Last 
summer  the  subcommittee  received  testi- 
mony from  over  80  witnesses  represent- 
ing smsill  businesses  in  Missouri,  Min- 
nesota, and  Wisconsin  and  one  of  the 
problraxs  we  continually  heard  is  the 
dllBculty  in  acquainting  tourists  with  the 
location  of  their  establishments.  Many 
resort  owners  who  were  located  by  lakes 
or  rivers  and  were  therefore  not  adja- 
cent to  main  highways  complained  of 
decreasing  business  because  travelers 
could  not  find  their  establishments. 

Recently.  Michael  A.  Olson  published 
an  article  in  the  Washington  Post  which, 
while  it  may  not  be  the  final  answer, 
offers  an  interesting  approach  as  to  how 
to  solve  the  problem  of  acquainting  the 
traveling  public  wltii  the  location  of  lo- 
cal services. 

The  text  of  this  article  follows: 
Aiivurrisufo  Altkbhatitb 
(By  Michael  A.  Olson) 

The  proliferation  of  advertising  signs 
along  our  highways  has  seriously  marred 
the  landscape  In  many  areas.  It  to  time  that 
we  look  for  some  alternatives. 

The  easy  solutions  are  rarely  the  best. 
Some  would  ban  outdoor  advertising  alto- 
gether. But  thto  solution.  I  am  afraid,  un- 
thinkingly destroys  with  one  hand  while  It 
brUlds  with  the  other.  We  need  a  more  ra- 
tional approach,  one  which  acknowledges 
man's  legitimate  place  on  this  planet  and 
hto  needs  as  well  as  the  place  and  needs  of 
plants  and  the  animals. 

s<nne  buslnessee,  especially  those  related 
to  tourism,  depend  heavily  on  outdoor  ad- 
vertising for  their  stxrvlval,  and  their  sur- 
vival to  In  Itself  a  good  and  desirable  thing. 
We  are  Just  as  dependent  on  tbelr  products 
and  servloes  as  we  ate  on  our  natural  re- 
sources. 

But  Instead  of  each  buAows  plastering 
an  ttie  avsUable  space  along  the  highways, 
each  competing  for  attention,  with  more, 
larger  and  gaudier  signs,  thto  Information 
could  be  gathered  In  modem  day  "kloeks" 
or  automated  Information  centers  near  rest 
areas  and  near  strategic  crossroads  and  func- 
tions. It  would  seem  far  more  cfflclenfjind 


safe  for  tourtots  to  be  able  to  pull  off  the 
road  and  get  a  good  Idea  about  the  prod- 
ucts, services  and  points  of  Interest  in  a 
given  area  from  one  source  than  to  have  to 
watch  for  signs  and  perhaps  miss  something 
they  want  to  see. 

Some  states  have  beautiful  and  effective 
"Welcome  Stations"  on  major  traffic  routes, 
which  are  effective  means  of  promoting  the 
attractions  of  the  state.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  Information  these  stations  have  to  offer 
Is  not  specific  enough.  Most  often  such  state 
run  "Welcome  Stations"  are  prohibited  by 
law  to  promote  specific  private  enterprises 

such  as  restaurants,  moteto  and  stores all 

necessary  to  tourists.  These  businesses  ate 
then  forced  to  pvrt  up  bfflboards.  Unfor- 
tunately  soma  very  worthwhUe  but  smaU 
enterprises  such  as  cottage  Indvistarlas,  craft 
shops  and  the  like,  which  often  really  have 
the  products  which  are  unique  to  an  area, 
cannot  afford  effective  outdoor  signs. 

Simple  kiosks  placed  where  people  might 
naturally  stop  anyway,  containing  small  in- 
dividual advertising  signs  with  necessary  di- 
rections, may  be  sufficient  In  some  areas.  Such 
kiosks  could  be  q>onsored  and  maintained 
either  by  towns,  counties,  civic  associations. 
chambers  of  commerce,  advertising  com- 
panies or  Individuals,  any  group  or  person 
who  has  the  imagination  and  the  will  to  do  It 
on  a  profltmaklng  basis.  The  display  would 
present  a  challenge  In  jood  design  so  that  it 
is  effective,  vandal -proof  and  attractive. 

A  more  elaborate  version  might  Include 
an  "Information  machine"  which  with  mod- 
em day  technology  could  be  a  computerized 
supergulde  to  any  specific  area.  One  feature 
of  such  a  nukchlne  for  Instance,  could  be  the 
vending  of  business  cards  or  brochures  of 
businesses  and  services.  For  as  little  as  a 
penny  or  a  nickel  a  tourist  could  obtain  the 
Information  he  wanted  and  then  redeem  his 
small  investment  plus  a  bonus,  perhaps,  at 
that  place  of  business  If  he  makes  a  pur- 
chase or  even  If  he  visits  the  shop  or  store. 
The  machine  could  provide  prlnt-outs  for 
people  of  varying  interest:  "Where  are  the 
fish  biting?"  "Where  can  I  get  my  Edsel 
fixed?"  "Where  are  the  local  artists  and 
craftsmen  hiding  out?"  "Where  Is  the  near- 
est all  night  drug  store?" 

Perhaps  a  corporation,  like  the  telephone 
companies,  would  be  Interested  in  develop- 
ing and  inanaglng  such  automated  informa- 
tion centers.  They  would  have  to  compete 
with  the  costs  of  outdoor  advertisers  as  thev 
are  or  prove  that  the  new  way  to  men 
effective.  If  the  Job  of  communloatlng  an 
ever  Increasing  demand  for  specific  business 
Information  to  the  public  on  the  road  is  go- 
ing to  be  done  vrtthout  further  downgrading 
of  the  environment,  someone  is  going  to  have 
to  Jump  In  and  take  the  responsllbll^— and 
rei^  the  rewards. 


DOCARE  RESPONDS  TO  THE  NBEDT 


HON.  MIKE  McCORMACK 

or  WASHINVrOK 
IN  THS  HOXnS  OF  REFBBBXNTATTVES 


Tuesday.  May  21.  1974 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speal^er,  the 
capacity  of  the  American  people  to  feel 
and  respond  to  th^  suffering  and  depriva- 
tion of  uhdertvlvileged  people  on  this 
Earth  Is  one  of  our  country's  noblest 
characteristics.  Wblle  we  are  a  nation  of 
plenty,  a  deep  compassion  a;ul  human!* 
tarian  drive  f oimd  In  the  American  char- 
acter has  brought  forth  manifold  efforts 
to  share  our  hounty  with  those  who  are 
less  fortimate. 

As  to  all  spheres  of  life,  there  Are  those 
who  give  more  generously  of  themselves 
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than  others.  The  members  of  DOCARE 
International  are  such  Individuals, 
nirough  their  continuing  contributions 
of  time,  imtiring  work,  and  money,  20th 
century  medical  care  is  now  eswlng  the 
plight  of  Isolated  Mexican  Indians  living 
in  a  Stone  Age  environment. 

DOCARE  stands  for  Doctors  of  Oste- 
opathy Care.  The  organization  was 
founded  in  1961  by  the  late  Dr.  Ernest  A. 
Allaby.  an  osteopathic  physician  who,  in 
learning  about  the  subslstent  living  con- 
ditions of  the  cave-dwelling  Tarahu- 
maras  in  northern  Mexico,  sought  a  way 
to  provide  critically  needed  health  care 
to  a  people  bypassed  by  modem  civillza- 
tion.  He  formed  a  volunteer  health  team, 
recruiting  members  from  the  Flying 
Osteopathic  FhysldanB  Association,  all 
pilots  and  licensed  physicians.  The  doc- 
tors responded  enthusiastically  to  his  call 
and  conducted  the  first  airlift  of  medical 
men  and  supplies  Into  the  wild,  rugged 
land  of  the  Tarahumaras. 

Since  that  first  trip  13  years  ago. 
DOCARE  has  flown  hundreds  of  mercy 
ml— inr>«  Into  Mexico.  From  a  small  mem- 
bership made  up  exclusively  of  osteo- 
pathic physldans,  the  organization  today 
has  expanded  to  a  team  of  some  140 
medical  personnel.  Includtog  D.O.'s. 
lLD.'s.  dentists,  nurses,  pharmacists,  op- 
tom^rists.  and  other  dedicated  todlvld- 
uals  willing  to  devote  their  time  without 
recompense  to  aid  a  forgotten  people. 

Coming  from  many  sections  of  the 
United  States,  the  DOCARE  members  fly 
across  the  border  In  their  own  llght- 
wdght  aircraft,  the  only  planes  capable 
of  ii>nd*«g  on  short,  mountain-locked 
airstrips.  These  perilous  filets  are  made 
not  once  a  year,  but  as  often  as  every  6 
weAs  to  order  to  meet  the  critical  needs 
of  many  different  native  tribes  scattered 
throughout  Isolated  parts  of  the  Sierra 
Madres  to  northern  Mexico  and  to  the 
Yucatan. 

Cut  off  from  the  world  by  mountains. 
Juni^es,  ignorance,  a  language  barrier, 
and  deeply  toculcated  fears  and  hostili- 
ties towttfd  the  outside  world,  the  Indians 
in  these  areas  live  a  life  little  changed 
from  that  of  tfaelr  Stone  Age  ancestors. 
Ifatoutritkm.  smallpox,  dysentery,  ty- 
phus, and  tsn^ld  are  rampant.  Four  out 
of  five  children  die  before  the  age  of  S: 
adults  rarely  live  past  45. 

With  persistence  and  patient  under- 
standing, the  DOCARE  team  has  slowly 
begun  to  overcome  the  superstitions  and 
fears  that  first  kept  villagers  away  from 
their  makeshift  clinics.  The  mercy  mis- 
sions are  finally  winning  out  over  the 
witch  doctors.  Some  villagers  walk  as  far 
as  40  miles  to  receive  medical  care.  In 
other  cases,  the  doctors  must  go  to  the 
natives,  visiting  their  cave  dwelltogs  ac- 
cessible only  by  Jeep. 

Enduring  hardship  and  strato  with 
little  thought  of  their  own  comfort,  the 
DOCARE  team  members  work  12  hours 
a  day  for  6  or  7  consecutive  days  on  each 
trip.  The  primitive  conditions  and  lan- 
guage barriers  make  the  task  of  dispens- 
ing care  to  hundreds  of  Indians  even 
more  difficult.  Local  missionaries  help 
with  advance  preparations  and  serve  as 
Interpreters. 

Medldal  supplies,  drugs,  surgical 
equipment  and  food  are  carried  toto  the 
villages  qn.  each  flight,  but  they  are 
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quickly  exhausted.  Hospital  beds,  sheets, 
medical  Instruments,  X-ray  equipment 
and  other  supplies  are  always  critically 
needed. 

Osteopathic  hospitals  throughout  the 
country  have  helped  to  support  DOCARE 
by  collecting  usable  supplies  and  equip- 
ment. PharmaceuUcsd  companies  have 
responded  to  the  organization's  needs 
with  donations  of  special  medlctoes  and 
drugs.  However,  much  additional  equip- 
ment, such  as  Jeeps,  helicopters,  and 
medical  apparatus,  is  needed  to  expand 
the  DOCARE  program  tato  other  remote 
areas. 

Although  the  Indians  do  not  fully  \m- 
derstand  the  efforts  of  DOCARE.  they 
know  that  the  doctors  are  there  to  help 
them  overcome  disease  and  death.  The 
soimds  of  aircraft  hovering  over  their 
heads  have  come  to  mean  help  and  hope 
for  their  children  and  future  generations. 

Indeed,  as  long  as  there  are  todlvlduals 
with  the  compassion  «md  dedication 
shown  by  the  osteopathic  physicians  who 
founded  DOCARE,  and  by  all  the  Indi- 
viduals who  now  support  and  participate 
m  its  efforts,  there  is  help  and  hope  for 
all  those  in  the  world  who  suffer  unduly. 
DOCARE  Is  truly  a  source  of  inspiration 
for  all  members  of  the  human  race. 


IMPEACHMENT   IS    A   PROCEDURE, 
NOT  A  CRISIS 


HON.  DAWSON  MATHIS 

or  oEoaoxA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSEafTATIVBB 

Tuesday.  May  21.  1974 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  ^seaker, 
although  the  term  "Impeachment"  has 
now  become  a  household  word.  Its  pre- 
cise meantog  and  implications  conttoue 
to  elude  many  Americans.  Recently,  one 
of  my  constituents.  Judge  Julian  Webb  of 
the  Georgia  Court  of  Appeals,  delivered 
a  lucid  analysis  of  the  historical  aspects 
of  impeachment  at  Mercer  University's 
Law  Day  ceremony,  and  I  commend  this 
newspaper  account  of  Judge  Webb's 
speech  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  other  readers  of  the  Cohgrxssional 
Record. 

(From  the  Donalsonvllle  (Oa.)  News] 

lacFEACRsczirr  Is  a  Pbocedttu,  Not  a  Okisis, 

Wkbb  Toxs  Law  Dat  Auuikncb 

Acknowledging  that  the  term  "impeach- 
ment" casts  a  spell  of  uncertainty  In  the 
hearts  of  much  of  the  populace,  Judge 
Julian  Webb  of  the  Georgia  Court  of  Appeals 
told  a  Mercer  University  Law  Day  audtonce 
Friday  that  "the  mere  fact  of  the  procedure 
should  not  be  viewed  as  a  constttutlonal 
crtoto." 

CarefuUy  avoiding  any  mention  of  parties 
or  personalities  by  name.  Judge  WsM)  said. 
"Regardless  of  what  views  we  may  hold  on 
the  national  administration  and  develop- 
ments of  the  past  eighteen  months,  there  to 
one  constitutional  exercise  we  are  going  to 
hear  and  read  much  about  for  the  remainder 
of  this  year. 

"That  word  to  'Impeachment.'  It  to  a  con- 
stitutional process,  contemplated  by  the 
founders  of  our  Republic,  referred  to  seven 
tlmee  In  scattered  references  throughout  the 
constitution,"  he  said. 

Judge  Webb  said  Impeadbment  to  "a  polit- 
ical procedure,  yes.  A  constitutional  crisis, 
no.  Painful,  perhaps.  Debilitating.  Boaybe. 
Cleansing,  no  one  knows." 
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The  Judge  quoted  Alexander  HamUton, 
who  wrote,  "The  want  of  confidence  In  the 
public  councils  damps  every  useful  under- 
taking; the  success  and  profit  of  which  may 
depend  on  a  continuation  of  existing  ar- 
rangements ...  In  a  word,  no  great  Improve- 
ment or  laudable  enterprise  can  go  forward, 
which  requires  the  auspices  of  a  steady 
stream  of  national  policy." 

"But  the  most  deplcx«blie  effect  of  aU  to 
that  diminution  of  attachment  and  rever- 
ence, which  steals  Into  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  towards  a  poUtlcal  systmn  which  be- 
trays so  many  marks  of  Infirmity,  and  dto- 
appoints  so  many  of  their  flattering  hopes," 
the  Judge  oontmued  with  the  HamUton  quo- 
tation. "No  government,  suiy  more  than  an 
individual,  will  long  be  respected  without 
being  truly  respectable;  nor  be  truly  respect- 
able, without  possessing  a  certam  portion 
of  order  and  stabUity  .  .  ." 

Judge  Webb,  who  received  both  the  AB. 
and  LLB  (J.  D.)  degreee  from  Mercer,  spoke 
at  a  luncheon  In  Mercer's  ConneU  Student 
Center  during  the  University's  26th  annual 
Law  Day  celebration.  He  was  Introduced  by 
Judge  Irwin  H.  Stolz  Jr.,  also  of  the  Georgia 
Court  of  Appeals. 

He  urged  hto  listeners  to  "become  better 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  our  country, 
and  the  background  and  meaning  of  the 
Constitution." 

"Then  we  may  realize  that  almost  every 
Important  action,  and  Interaction,  that  af- 
fects us  has  a  relationship  In  some  way  to 
our  nation's  supreme  law." 

Early  In  hto  talk,  the  Judge  posed  the 
question:  "How  can  we  expect  and  right- 
fully ask  our  people  to  have  respect  for, 
and  to  uphold,  tlie  laws  of  the  land  when 
many  of  those  to  whom  our  citizens  have  en- 
tnxsted  the  reqxMislblUty  of  leadership  have 
Uttle  or  no  knowledge  of.  or  respect  for.  cku 
organic  law?" 

"How  «#"  our  natkm  conttntie  to  survive, 
he  asked,  "If  we  permit  vlolatiaDS  of  the  Oon- 
stltntlon's  tsrms  and  provisions  almost  dally 
to  the  detriment  of  the  dttanry?" 

Judge  Webb  traced  the  geneato  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  and  the  Im- 
peaohment  process,  and  quoted  Hamilton's 
views  on  why  the  House  should  accuse  and 
the  Senate  decide  In  the  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings which  HamUton  caUed  a  "nattonal 
Inquest." 

"Hamilton  eloquently  stated  that  tlie 
courts  were  not  suited  to  handle  such  a 
task,"  Judge  Webb  said,  and  "that  a  numer- 
ous body  was  neoessary  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  pToceedmg.**  BunlMon  added,  too.  the 
Judge  said,  that  It  woiUd  not  be  right  for 
the  courts  to  try  Imipea^unents  and  later  sit 
also  on  a  criminal  charge. 

Concerning  the  present  predicament  in 
which  the  natlati  finds  itsslf ,  Judge  Webb 
said.  "I  acknowledge  that  thoee  In  high 
places,  and  espedally  some  of  the  sycophants, 
m  Pharisaical  phrases  uttered  In  pubUc 
places  attempt  to  reassure  the  American  peo- 
ple that  full  dlsclosun  will  clear  tboae 
against  whom  the  accusing  finger  of  right- 
eous indignation  points.  And  well  tt  nUgbt — 
Indeed  I  hope  so,  not  only  for  thoae  who 
occupy  the  hot  spot,  but  for  the  good  oC 
our  naUon.  But  If  Indeed  'full  dlsdosure"  wlU 
clear  up  those  questions  that  harass  us.  why 
the  delay?" 

"...  If  we  can  gauge  the  present  tenor  of 
tlie  people  of  thto  country,"  Judge  Webb  said, 
"It  is  thto: 

"The  time  has  come  to  follow  orderly  paths 
to  achieve  Justified  resxUts. 

"The  time  has  come  to  face  up  to  the 
questions  when  they  present  themselves. 

"The  time  has  come  to  mtXt  our  decisions, 
as  a  matter  of  law,  on  the  facts  which  are 
before  us,  taking  care  to  protect  the  rights 
and  prlvUeges  of  all  our  dtleens  tinder  the 
Constitution. 

"The  time  has  come  to  get  to  the  heart 
of  Issues. 
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"The  time  has  come  to  c&ll  them  like  they 
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RESULTS  OP  THE  FOURTH  ANNUAL 
OPINION  SURVEY  OP  THE  IBTH 
OHIO  CONQRESSIONAL  DISTRICT 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPREBENTATTVXS 

Tuesday.  May  21,  1974 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  28,  and  March  29,  1974,  I  sent 
approximately  155,000  questionnaires  to 
the  residents  of  the  19th  Ohio  Congres- 
sional District.  I  asked  my  constituents 
their  opinion  on  some  of  the  major  issues 
facing  our  district  and  the  Nation.  Ap- 
proximately 25,000  questionnaires  were 
completed  and  returned  to  me — many  of 
them  answered  by  both  bud>and  and 
wife. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  insert  the 
results  of  my  fourth  opinion  survey  in 
the  Recoko  at  this  time  for  the  informa- 
tion and  consideration  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  U.S.  Congress.  The  results  of  the 
questionnaire  together  with  a  news  re- 
lease summarizing  the  highlights  of  the 
survey  follow: 

CoxamxaaMAx  Caskxt   Annoxtmcxs   REsn.TS 
or  FouBTH  AmruAi.  Oroaoit   Stovkt 

CongresBman  Charles  J.  Carney  (19th  Ohio 
District)  today  announced  the  results  of  the 
foorth  annual  cq>lnloa  survey  ot  the  19th 
Ohio  OoagnNBkmal  Dlstnct. 

"On  March  28th  and  29th,  my  foxnth  an- 
nual questionnaire  was  mailed  to  approxi- 
mately 155,000  residences  In  the  19th  con- 
gressional district.  Approximately  26.000  of 
these  questionnaires  were  completed  and  re- 
turned to  my  office." 

"A  majority  of  those  who  responded  to  the 
questionnaire  think  that  Inflation,  especially 
the  cost  of  food  and  fuel,  la  the  number  one 
problem  facing  oor  nation  today,"  Congress- 
m»jx  Carney  said. 

"Nearly  three-fourths  of  all  respondents 
feel  that  President  Nixon  should  resign  or 
he  impeaohea  far  bis  role  In  the  Watergate 
affair  and  rtiated  scandals,  while  about  cme- 
foiirth  of  all  raapondento  believe  that  Con- 
gress should  get  off  th*  President's  back  and 
let  him  serve  out  his  t«in." 

"The  question  on  impeachment  was  an- 
swered before  the  White  House  released  the 
Watergate  tape  transcripts  to  the  public," 
B^resentat!ve  Carney  noted. 

"Most  of  the  men  answering  the  quea- 
tlonnalK  see  unemployment  and  the  need 
for  industrial  growth  end  industrial  diver- 
sity as  the  moet  serious  problem  facing  the 
ICahonlng-TrumbuII  County  area,  while  most 
women  see  crime,  drugs  and  coiirt  leniency 
as  the  most  setioua  problems." 

**I  am.  placing  the  results  of  the  fourth 
annual  questlnnnaire  In  the  Conffreattonal 
Bacont  tar  the  Information  and  considera- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress."  Rep- 
resentative Carney  concluded. 

BzstnjB  or  Pocxm  AjnroAi^  QuxsnoNXAisx 
SuBVXT  or  THZ  19th  Ohio  CoNcaxssioirAi. 

DSBISJCT 

1.  The  President's  authority  to  control 
wages  and  prices  expires  on  April  30,  1974. 
What  action  should  Qongress  take  regarding 
these  controls: 

a.  Congress  should  extend  the  President's 
authority  to  control  wages  and  prices  for  one 
more  year.  His  12%,  hers  9%. 

b.  Congress  should  not  extend  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  contrpl  wages  and  prices. 
His  15%.  hers  le^c. 

c.  Congress  should  pass  a  new,  stronger 
law  that  wlU  be  more  effective  In  controlling 
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prices  and  more  fair  to  working  people.  His 
73%,  hers  76%. 

a.  Do  you  think  that  year-round  Daylight 
Savings  Time  should  be  abollsbed? 

a.  Yes.  His  57%,  hers.  68%.  b.  No;  His 
48%,  hers  42%. 

8.  How  should  campaigns  for  election  to 
the  Presidency  and  Congress  be  financed? 

a.  The  present  method  of  financing  Fed- 
eral election  campaigns  should  be  main- 
tamed.  His  8%,  hers  6%. 

b.  There  should  be  strict  limits  on  the 
amount  of  money  a  candidate  can  spend 
and  also  on  the  amoiint  of  money  an  Individ- 
ual dtlzen  can  contribute.  His  68%,  hers 
71%. 

c.  Each  small  contribution  to  a  candidate 
ahould  be  matched  by  an  equal  amount  of 
public  funds.  His  6%,  hers  3%. 

d.  Campaigns  for  Federal  offices  should  be 
financed  totally  from  public  funds  and  no 
private  Individual  contributions  should  be 
allowed.  His  19%,  hers  20%. 

4.  If  there  Is  a  gasoline  shortage  this  spring 
and  summer,  which  policy  do  you  favor? 

a.  Allow  the  price  of  gasoline  to  Increaaa 
In  CM^ler  to  reduce  the  demand.  His  16%. 
hers  11%. 

b.  Raise  the  tax  on  gasoline  in  order  to 
reduce  the  demand.  His  3%,  hers  4%. 

c.  Establish  a  nationwide  gasoline  ratlcmlng 
program  with  coupon  books.  His  32%.  hers 
34%. 

d.  Ii«t  each  State  decide  how  to  distribute 
Its  gasoline  allocation.  His  50%,  hen  61%. 

6.  What  policy  should  Congress  adopt 
toward  the  oU  industry? 

a)  Tax  the  excess  profits  of  oU  companies. 
His  33%,  hers  30%. 

b)  Begulate  the  oU  Industry  like  the  public 
utUltles  with  a  fixed  profit.  His  48%,  hers 
43%. 

c)  Nationalize  (government  ownership  of) 
the  oil  Industry.  His  10%,  hers  11%. 

d)  The  government  should  assuma  a 
hands-oS  position.  His  11%,  hers  10%. 

6.  Which  statement  beet  describes  your 
views  about  the  Watergate  affair  and  related 
scandals? 

a)  I  believe  that  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee shoTild  stop  Investigating  President 
Nixon  and  let  him  serve  out  his  term.  His 
88%, hers  28%. 

b)  I  have  lost  oonfldenos  In  Preaklent 
Nixon  and  feel  that  he  shoiild  resign.  His 
26%,  hers  29%. 

c)  I  believe  the  Ho\ise  of  Representatives 
should  vote  to  have  the  Senate  hold  a  trial 
to  determine  President  Nixon's  Innocence 
or  guUt  of  the  charges  related  to  Watergate. 
His  4«%.  hers  46%. 

7.  What  do  you  think  la  the  most  serloua 
problem  facing  our  nation? 


1.  InfUtltm,  51%. 

2.  Corruption,  30%. 

3.  Nixon.  0%. 

4.  Energy  crisis,  8%. 

5.  Crime  and  drugs.  6%. 

6.  Unemploymeat,  6%. 

7.  Miscellaneous,  1%. 
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1.  Inflation.  46%. 

2.  Corruption,  23%. 
8.  Nixon,  9%. 

4.  Energy  crisis,  8%. 

5.  Crime  and  drugs,  7%. 

6.  TTnemployment,  8%. 

7.  Miscellaneous,  1%. 

8.  What  do  you  think  Is  the  most  serious 
problem  facing  the  Mahoning-Trumbull 
County  area? 

HIS 

1.  UneBy)loyment,  30%. 

2.  Crime  and  drugs,  29% . 

3.  Inflation,  li%. 

4.  Pollution,  9%. 

5.  Corruption,  5%. 

6.  Mass  transit,  5%. 

7.  Water  and  sewers,  4^ . 

8.  Road.s.  3%. 

9.  Miscellaneous,  3%. 


1.  Crime  and  drugs,  29'r . 

2.  Unemployment,  23%. 

3.  Inflation,  14%. 

4.  PoUutlon,  12%. 
6.  Roads,  6%. 

6.  Mass  transit,  6%. 

7.  Water  and  sewers.  4  % . 

8.  Corruption,  8%. 

9.  Miscellaneous,  4%. 


POST- WATERGATE  MORALITY: 
YOU  TAKE  THE  LOW  ROAD 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF   1CASSACHU8ETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueadav,  May  21,  197i 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  issue  of  Impeachment  continues  to  be 
debated  by  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
a  "crisis  of  confidence"  in  the  institu- 
tions of  government  continues  to  develop 
the  possibility  that  all  politicians  wID 
come  to  be  seen  as  suspect  Is  an  increas- 
ing problem. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  Rscoao  an  ar- 
ticle by  Richard  Reeves  of  New  York 
magazine,  entitled.  "Post-Watergate 
Morality:  You  Take  the  Low  Road," 
which  deals  with  this  question.  In  the 
article,  Reeves  makes  it  clear  that  it  is 
impossible  to  "take  the  politics  out  of 
politics,"  and  that  some  ostensible  ef- 
forts at  reform  end  up  RHghting  legiti. 
mate  ixilitioal  processes.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  point.  I  insert  Mr.  Reeves'  article: 
Post-Watsboatb  Mobautt:  Tov  Task  tbx 

Low   ROAS 

(By  Richard  Reevee) 

The  post- Watergate  morality — forget  it  for 
a  wbUe.  It's  post-Watergate,  all  right,  but 
It's  not  going  to  be  very  moral.  We're  headed 
for  the  deep  and  dirty:  low-road  poUtlca  In 
the  1974  congressional  elections. 

Ambltloxis  Democrats  are  trylag  to  braod 
each  other  crooks.  Desperate  Bepubllcans  are 
going  for  the  groin — racial  fear  and  Teddy 
at  the  Bridge.  This  U  how  Hbegtns: 

Politics  imder  the  N^xrteonlc  Code:  a  poll 
tlclan  la  guUty  untu  proven  innocent.  Tint 
best  example  to  date  Is  the  current  Ohio 
Democratic  primary  for  the  UjS.  Senate, 
where  John  Olenn  put  himself  in  contention 
■tif  enlarging  that  It  was  "impatrlotlc"  for 
Senator  Howard  Metzenbavmi  to  take  ad- 
vaatagB  of  legal  Income-tax  deductions. 
"I'm  hcmest,"  said  the  ex-astronaut  before  be 
had  forced  Metcenbaum  to  releaas  all  of  his 
tax  returns  for  the  past  thirteen  years. 
"What  does  Metzenbaum  have  to  hide?" 

A  lot  of  Republicans  feel  cornered  and 
they're  yelling  '^lack."  In  the  special  elec- 
tion In  Ohio's  First  OongrBeslonal  District 
(Cincinnati),  Wnils  Oradlson.  the  losing  Re- 
publican candidate,  put  It  this  way:  "It 
bothered  me  .  .  .  but  I  had  to  go  with  bus- 
ing." So,  his  television  conunerdals  showed 
white  children  being  led  onto  buses  in  dark- 
ness, and  his  poll  ratings  Jun4>ed,  according 
to  private  B«puhUcan  samplings.  "Three 
more  days  of  flooding  TV  with  busing  and  we 
wouli  have  won,"  said  Edward  Maye  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee,  the  O.OF. 
professional  In  charge  of  "74  congresslonsl 


High-minded  reformers,  partloalaily  at 
Common  Cause,  Insist  on  Implying  that  an 
politicians     are     crooks — ^they     samettmss 

seem  to  be  hinting  that  everybody  hut  them 
Is  larcenous  at  heart.  In  Caltforfila,  Commco 
Caxue   Is   pushing   an   Initiative   to   require 
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anyone  who  contributes  $50  or  more  to  a 
cempalgn  to  give  his  or  her  name,  address, 
and  employer's  name.  That's  a  terrific  way 
to  keep  a  lot  of  people  out  of  politic*— I 
dont  want  my  boss  to  know  my  politics. 

The  Teddy  factor.  Too  many  Ri^ublleana — 
including  a  number  of  congressional  candi- 
dates I've  heard — seem  to  think  America 
can  deal  with  Watergate  by  displaying 
bumper  stickers  that  read:  "Nobody 
drowned  at  Watergate."  Chappaqulddlck 
doeent  excuse  Watergate,  and  Nlzon  doasnt 
excuse  Kennedy.  I  can't  beUeve  rm  the 
country's  ranking  Idealist,  but  I  am  reg- 
ularly astounded  that  the  Republican  party 
would  allow  those  stickers  to  be  sold  at 
official  party  functions. 

The  traditional  alliance  ot  ambitious 
prosecutors  and  ambitious  reporters  la  get- 
ting more  unholy  these  days.  The  road  to 
the  top  In  both  businesses  can  be  paved 
with  the  carcasses  of  politicians — which  Is 
line  If  you  really  have  something  on  the  pol. 
BeUeve  me,  though.  It's  awfully  easy  to 
put  together  general  suspicion,  a  rumor, 
and  a  couple  of  unrelated  facts  to  make 
a  district  attorney  and  a  reporter  look  good 
wblle  a  public  ofllclal  looks  like  a  crook. 

All  politicians  are  not  crooks.  AU  Ameri- 
cans who  contribute  to  poUtlcal  campaigns 
are  not  trying  to  buy  the  govermnent.  In 
fact,  I've  always  had  the  feeling  that  the 
public  ethic  Is  higher  than  the  private 
ethic  In  this  country.  It  may  Just  be  that 
more  things  are  Illegal  for  public  officials — 
they  can  go  to  Jail  if  they  get  caught  doing 
what  your  friendly  corporate  purchasing 
agent  does  every  day. 

Personal  Integrity  Is  obviously  going  to 
be  the  name  of  the  game  In  1974.  That 
sounds  nice — ^but  try  to  prove  you  have  It, 
or.  rather,  try  to  disprove  an  aoeusatlon 
that  you  dont.  The  best  defenss  Is  to  never 
have  done  anything  except  stay  at  home 
watching  television. 

Tb  hottest  place  (n  hell  may  be  ttmurrrO. 
for  thoee  who  remain  neutral,  as  John  Ken- 
nedy was  fond  of  saying,  but  the  seats  In  the 
Nlnety-FDurth  Congress  may  be  reserved  for 
them,  too. 

RuaseU  Hemenway,  the  national  dlreotor 
of  the  National  Commlttae  for  an  Bffeotlvs 
Congress,  which  has  done  extenatv*  polUng 
In  preparatloa  for  1974  raoss,  mji  that  non- 
parttclpatlon  may  be  the  major  qualifloa- 
tlon  for  many  members  of  ths  new  Coograss. 
"Virginal  assholes."  be  has  called  them  tn 
unguarded  moments. 

Metzenbaum-Olenn  was  a  dassle  know- 
nothing  campaign.  There  were  no  Issues 
raised  In  the  campaign  other  than  the  facts 
that  Itotaei^Mum  was  negotiating  a  dispute 
with  the  mtemal  Revenue  Service  over  a 
chaUenged  $118,000  bnilnaas  deprecUtlon 
deduction,  and  F«ld  no  federal  Inoome  taxes 
In  one  year,  1980.  because  of  other  buMness 
deductions.  There  was  no  question  ot  Illegal- 
ity: Olenn  Just  said  It  was  unpatriotic  to 
take  advantege  of  loopholes.  Metsenbaum's 
business  career  and  Integrity  are  certainly 
legitimate  Issuee — tax  law  and  looph<4es  are 
vital  Issues— but  they  are  not  the  only  Issues 
that  should  be  discussed  In  a  VS.  Senate 
''^mpatgn 

If  tax  returns  are  going  to  be  ttte  only 
issues  In  polltloal  oampalgna.  there  are  going 
to  be  a  lot  of  very  good  potential  candidates 
who  will  never  even  consider  going  near  poli- 
tics. Maybe  they  dont  want  the  world  to 
know  their  alimony  payments.  Maybe  they 
dont  want  anyone  to  know  about  psychiatric 
deductions  for  their  Children.  Maybe  they 
don't  want  to  pvfMeim  tha  profttabUlty  of 
the  famUy  grocery  store.  Or  maybe  they  Just 
dont  want  their  wives  tnvdlng  the  state,  as 
Shirley  Metaentaaum  had  to  do.  pleading: 
"If  only  you  knew  my  husband  Uke  I  do.  He's 
a  wondertul.  honest  man." 

lartter  this  year,  in  the  southwestern  eor- 
Bsr  of  Ohio,  Eddie  Maye  and  the  RepuMlcan 
Rattoiua  Committee  team  moTSd  In  to  help 
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Oradlson  try  to  pull  out  his  losing  race 
against  Democrat  Thomas  Luken.  Using  tele- 
vision, sound  trucks  cruising  white  neighbor- 
hoods, and  telephone  canvassing,  the  Repub- 
licans hit  one  Issue — busing — and  their  sur- 
veys showed  a  late  10  per  cent  shift  of  voters 
from  Ltjken  to  Oradlson.  The  message  was, 
"Forced  busing  to  achieve  some  artificial 
quota  Is  a  cruel  experiment  with  our  chU- 
dren."  And  It  will  be  heard  throughout  the 
land,  even  If  some  Republicans,  like  Oradl- 
son, are  afraid  they  may  be  tearing  the  coun- 
try apart  again.  But  they  think  that  they 
have  to — that's  the  shape  Nixon  has  left 
them  In. 

The  do-gooders— Common  Cause,  et  al. — 
don't  want  to  divide  the  country,  they  Just 
seem  to  want  to  take  the  politics  out  of  pon- 
tics. They  are  good  people,  and  I  personally 
agree  with  most  of  their  ^>ecific  goals,  but 
they  tend  to  see  themselves  as  the  good 
people,  so  good  that  they  know  what's  best 
for  everyVidy.  You  sometimes  get  the  Im- 
pression that  their  Idea  of  perfect  democracy 
Is  John  Oardner  giving  us  a  list  of  five  141- 
proved  names  and  teUlng  us  we  may  pick  a 
President  from  It. 

BaslcaUy,  they're  dlslUusioned  with  the 
theory  of  "countervailing  forces"  that  Jamea 
Madison  thought  would  keep  us  free.  They 
think  certain  forces — "special  Interests" — are 
too  powerful  to  be  countervailed  and  that 
something  called  "the  public  Interest"  must 
be  served.  I  would  argue  that  one  man's 
public  interest  Is  another's  tyranny. 

If  Common  Cause  Is  Interested  In  some 
friendly  advice  from  a  non-member,  maybe 
it  should  take  another  look  at  the  tone  of 
some  of  its  pronouncements.  Like:  "To  put 
Common  Cause's  program  In  perspective, 
John  Oardner  has  outlined  steps  that  citi- 
zens must  take  to  rebuild  the  foundations  of 
our  govemmmt."  Or  maybe  It  should  Just 
publish  a  little  book  called  "The  Thoughts  of 
Chairman  Oardner." 

My  basic  gripe  vrtth  the  super-reformers 
goes  deeper  tbisn  their  sanctimonious  style, 
however.  They  are  essentially  antl -politics. 
And  politics,  per  se.  Is  not  a  bad  word;  dis- 
crediting politics  and  aU  politicians  In  the 
name  of  virtue  is  not  my  common  cause. 

The  alienation  of  the  super -reformers  Is 
a  little  frightening.  Ramsey  Clark,  who  wants 
to  be  a  senator  from  New  York,  proposed  a 
couple  of  months  ago  that  a  national  com- 
mlSBlon  be  established  to  Investigate  F£J. 
and  other  federal  surveillance  of  radical 
groups  during  the  19<J0's.  The  commission. 
In  his  words,  would  be  compoeed  equally  of 
members  of  Congress  a^  "representatives 
of  the  public." 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
says  that  the  Congress  shall  be  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  elected  by  the 
people.  Who  would  pick  these  new  "r^re- 
sentativee"?  Ramsey  Clark?  John  Oardner? 
The  President?  Themselves? 

The  Kennedy  Impact  on  campaigning  Is 
obvious.  Once  charges  about  end  Inquiries 
Into  his  active  private  life  become  more 
routine,  similar  peeks  into  the  affairs  of 
other  pubUc  people  become  Inevitable.  And 
once  the  dirt  begins  to  fly,  a  lot  of  otherwise 
tempted  worthies  will  stay  out  of  politics  If 
they  don't  want  their  tax  returns  or  firet 
marriages  discussed  on  the  nightly  news. 

Prosecutors  and  reporters  have  always 
been  in  a  limited  partnership  In  exposing  or 
Just  probing  other  men's  problems.  Indictable 
or  not,  and  advancing  their  own  careers, 
ethically  ot  not.  When  the  phone  on  the 
metropolitan  desk  of  The  Neu>  York  Timea 
used  to  ring  a  few  years  ago,  there  would 
sometimes  be  laughing  side-bets  on  whether 
the  caller  would  be  Robert  Morgentbau, 
then  the  UJS.  attorney  for  the  Southern 
Dletrtct  of  New  York,  or  Burton  Roberts, 
then  district  attorney  of  the  Bronx.  Both 
men's  cases  had  a  way  of  getting  Into  print 
before  getting  near  a  Judge — and  both  men 
would  be  quoted  the  next  day  as  saying  It 
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was  their  practice  never  to  comment  publicly 
on  cases  under  investigation. 

Post-Watergate,  the  stakes  are  higher,  the 
headlines  bigger,  and  the  Information 
sketchier.  In  New  York,  Just  ask  former  City 
Purchase  Commissioner  Marvin  Oersten. 
former  D^uty  Mayor  Richard  Aurello,  or 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Irwin  Brownsteln, 
whose  "cases"  have  been  to  trial  on  the 
front  page  of  TKe  Timea,  but  never  In  a  court- 
room. 

In  one  state,  a  prosecutor  of  small  distinc- 
tion has  been  bragging  that  he  will  be  on 
the  state  ticket  this  year  because  "these 
guys  [party  leaders]  have  to  support  me; 
I  can  go  after  any  one  of  them  If  they  don't." 

Some  months  sigo.  then  acting  district  at- 
torney of  Queens,  Frederick  Ludwlg,  sum- 
moned Howard  Samuels,  then  the  president 
of  the  New  York  Off -Track  Betting  Corpora- 
tion, before  a  grand  Jury,  simultaneously 
summoning  five  television  stations  and  four 
newspapers.  The  grand  Jury  questioning 
turned  out  to  be  Ave  minutes  about  O.T3. 
office-easing  procedures — which  the  D.A. 
could  have  read  in  city  manuals — but  crlme- 
bustlng  Ludwlg,  using  Samuels'  media 
draw,  made  the  Six  o'clock  News.  Viewers 
were  left  to  speculate  as  to  what  they  really 
had  on  Samuels. 

The  fact  is  that  every  politician  is  a  sit- 
ting duck  In  1974 — and  a  lot  of  other  poli- 
ticians have  no  compunction  about  taking  a 
few  pot  shots.  It's  going  to  be  a  dirty  year 
of  slander,  self -righteousness,  and  Rum,  Ro- 
manism, and  Kennedy — and  more  and  more 
people  will  turn  away  from  politics,  this 
Uttle  experiment  In  self-government  we've 
been  running  here  for  a  couple  of  hundred 
years.  Think  of  It  as  another  going-away  pre- 
sent from  Richard  Nixon  and  his  merry  men. 


THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE 
OP  NORTHERN  SEABOARD  LEGION 
OP  HADASSAH 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   ICASTXANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21,  1974 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  speech  I 
gave  on  May  15  to  the  13th  Annual  C?on- 
f  erence  of  the  Northern  Seaboard  Region 
of  Hadassidi  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

Spczch  or  Hon.  CuutzMoc  D.  Long 

I  am  privileged  to  be  here  tonight  during 
the  13th  Annual  Conference  of  the  Northern 
Seaboard  Region  of  Hadassah  and  to  be  In 
the  con4)any  of  Charles  Vanlk — one  of  the 
kneenest  men  In  Congress  and  certainly  one 
of  the  most  respected. 

Charles  Vanlk  has  led  the  move  to  press 
the  Russians  to  allow  free  emigration  of  their 
minorities.  He  has  proved  alert  to  recognize 
the  problem,  to  devise  a  legislative  solution, 
and  to  mobUlse  support  to  get  his  leglslatkm 
acted  upon.  I  am  proud  to  have  been  an  early 
co-sponsor  of  the  Vanik  amendment  on  be- 
half of  R\isslan  Jews. 

Charles  Vanlk  has  not  limited  himself  to 
the  cause  of  Soviet  Jewry,  however  import- 
ant. A  member  of  the  powerful  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  he  has  fought  for  energy 
conservation.  Social  Security  increases,  and 
tax  reforms.  Here  also  I  have  Joined  with 
him  to  abolish  the  q>eclal  tax  credits  en- 
Joyed  by  Arnmiru^n  qU  oompanlss.  tax  credits 
which  have  encouraged  tortlgn  rather  than 
domstlc  oil  exploration  and  production.  Con- 
gressman Vanlk's  victory  today  In  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus,  which  has  opened  the  way 
for  flood  consideration  of  his  proposal  to  end 
foreign  tax  credits.  Illustrates  yet  again  his 
renuu-kable  ability  to  build  support  for  his 
Initiatives. 
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wimft«««>»  Is  to  be  eongrattilated  on  invlt- 
iBg  Congressman  Vanlk  here  tonight.  Itlx  to 
be  congratulated,  too,  on  Its  devotion  to  the 
causes  which  ISx.  Vanlk  and  I  have  tried  to 
advance.  Two  years  ago,  I  had  the  privilege 
Of  inspecting  the  Hiirtwwah  Medical  Center 
In  Jenualem  with  Its  extensive  teaching,  re- 
search, and  healing  facilities.  Hadassah's 
other  community  health  and  youth  programs 
In  Israel  are  as  admirable. 

We  are  all  wondering  what  the  current 
Middle  East  peace  negotiations  will  produce. 
Today's  murder  of  Israeli  children  Is  one 
more  attempt  to  abort  an  Israeli -Syrian  dis- 
engagement and  set  back  progress  toward  a 
general  peace  settlement. 

Tomorrow  I  am  Introducing  a  resolution 
condemning  these  murders  and  calling  on 
the  President  to  ensure  that  any  Middle  £ast 
peace  settlement  place  squarely  on  the  gov- 
•rments  harboring  terrorist  groups  the  re- 
sponsibility for  ending  their  terrorists  actlT- 
mes. 

If  only  these  first,  halting  steps  toward 
peace  can  continue,  the  future  need  not  be 
dark.  Given  peace.  Israel  can.  with  oxir  help, 
absm-b  increasing  numbers  of  inunigrants. 
Israel  can  also  play  a  central  role  In  a 
renascent  Middle  East — as  a  provider  of  tech- 
nical expertise  in  semi-arid  agriculture,  pre- 
cision manufacturing,  and  applied  sclenoe. 

I  shall  continue  to  support  Charles  Vanlk's 
efforts  on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jewry  just  as  I 
■hall  continue  to  ensure  through  my  position 
■8  ranking  majority  Member  of  the  Foreign 
Operations  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
that  the  United  States  continue  to  appropri- 
ate the  aid  that  Israel  so  desperately  needs 
for  Its  defense.  Its  new  immigrants,  and  an 
Improved  quality  of  life  for  the  average 
Israeli,  who  must  surely  lead  the  most  aus- 
tere existence  of  any  person  in  the  developed 
world. 

Israel  has  loyal  friends  in  the  United 
States.  Hadassah  Is  high  among  them.  And 
HartSBwih  and  Israel  have  staunch  friends  In 
tiie  Congress.  Among  the  most  unfailuig  Is 
Charles  Vanik  of  Ohio. 


REVENUE  SHARING  FLAGS  AT 
LOCAL  LEVEL 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  XXW  TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRE8KNTATIVE8 

Tuesday,  May  21.  1974 

VLt.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a 
year  in  which  many  social  services  are 
being  reorganized.  Greater  discretion  is 
being  delegated  to  the  local  and  State 
governments  In  areas  such  as  welfare, 
housing,  and  community  development. 
The  rationale  behind  the  dismantling  of 
federally  administered  programs  is  that 
the  individual  locales  can  best  identify 
their  needs.  Our  2 -year  experience  with 
tile  revenue  sharing  program  offers  an 
indication  of  the  efficacy  of  this  concept. 
By  title  I  of  the  State  and  Local  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1972,  $2.8  billion  was  made 
available  to  local  units  of  government. 
The  report  on  expenditure  of  these  funds 
has  yielded  some  disappointing  results. 
I  would  therefore  like  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing article  which  appeared  in  the 
Cleveland  Press  on  April  24.  Before  Fed- 
eral relief  programs  are  entirely  phased 
out,  we  must  give  more  serious  c<mslder- 
ation  to  the  implications  and  alterna- 
tives. 

The  article  follows: 
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RKVkMus  Bntaxsa  Plan  ros    Locauzm  Is 

Flop 

(By  Vemone  E.  Jordan.  Jr.) 
Beveiuie  sharing  has  proved  Itself  to  be  a 
tUfp.  It's  a  Buocess  If  your  measurement  Is 
how  much  money  the  Vederal  Oovenuaent 
can  shovel  Into  state  and  local  governments. 
But  If  the  yardstick  Is  In  how  that  money  Is 
used  to  tackle  sodal  problems  and  economic 
hardslilp,  then  Xb»  program  Is  a  misermble 
fallxire. 

The  big  federal  social  spending  programs  of 
the  1960's  were  criticized  on  the  ground  that 
they  didnt  eliminate  poverty.  The  present 
administration  proposed  that  instead  of  these 
federal  programs,  the  money  would  go  to 
state  and  local  governments  to  spend  as  they 
wished. 

The  idea  was  that  these  tinlts  of  govern- 
ment were  closer  to  the  people  and  would  be 
better  able  to  Judge  how  to  spend  money  for 
resolving  local  problem  areas. 

Congress  wisely  didnt  buy  this  wboleeale 
dismantling  of  vital  federal  programs.  But 
It  did  authorize  a  flve-year,  930  billion  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  program  that  does  not 
replace  existing  federal  operations. 

IHe  federal  Ofilce  of  Revenue  Sharing  has 
now  come  out  with  a  detailed  report  on  how 
the  first  C2.8  bUUon  was  spent,  and  it's  a 
sorry  story. 

The  reports  breaks  down  the  spending  by 
category.  By  far  the  biggest  chunk  of  money, 
almost  half,  went  into  two  areas — public 
safety  and  education. 

Since  these  are  areas  that  are  almost  al- 
ways funded  by  state  and  local  taxes,  this 
new  spending  is  really  a  way  to  avoid  local 
tax  hikes.  I  doubt  that  much  of  it  represents 
new  money  that  wouldn't  have  been  spent 
anyway.  And  I  doubt  that  much  of  It  went 
into  making  ghetto  areas  safer  or  schools 
better. 

A  lot  of  communities  frankly  said  that  the 
revenue  sharing  money  enabled  them  to  cut 
taxes  or  to  defer  tax  rlaea.  So  the  program 
really  comes  down  to  the  federal  government 
borrowing  money  to  give  to  state  and  local 
governments  who  use  it  to  keep  their  own 
taxes  down.  Since  servicing  this  debt  comes 
out  of  our  federal  taxes,  the  situation  has  the 
aspect  of  taking  from  one  pocket  to  put  Into 
the  other.  And  it  has  its  share  of  "the  hand 
is  quicker  than  the  eye"  razzle-dazzle. 

What  about  programs  to  reduce  poverty? 
Many  people  said  that  Washington  Is  too  far 
away;  that  local  towns  would  know  better 
where  the  poor  are  and  would  use  the  money 
to  deal  with  their  problems. 

Not  so.  Out  of  the  $2.8  billion,  a  measly 
$125  million — leas  than  6%-5-went  on  the 
combined  categories  of  social  services  for  the 
poor  and  aged,  housing  and  community  de- 
velopment, and  economic  development. 

And  even  this  pitiful  antount  Is  swollen  by 
expendltiires  on  the  state  level.  County  gov- 
ernments put  only  2%  of  their  cut  of  reve- 
nue sharing  funds  Into  those  key  categories. 
And  cities  and  towns  only  put  about  1  %  Into 
them. 

So,  by  Washington's  own  flguree  the  reve- 
nue sharing  program  emerges  as  a  giant  pork^ 
barrel  scheme  that  spreads  federal  tax  dol- 
lars across  the  counti7  without  any  appre- 
ciable bene&t  to  the  sectors  of  our  society 
most  in  need. 

The  President  Is  always  saying  that  he 
wants  to  put  responsibility  for  programs  at 
the  level  of  government  nearest  the  people. 
But,  If  anything,  thl*  experience  shows  that 
the  lower  the  level  of  government,  the 
greater  the  Insensltivlty  to  the  problems  of 
poverty. 

It  proves  that,  with  some  exceptions,  states 
and  localities  are  equipped  with  neither  the 
resources,  the  experience,  nor.  often,  the  will, 
to  deal  creatively  with  social  programs.  There 
still  is  no  substttate  for  creative,  adequately 
flnanaed  national  prognuns  to  deal  wl^  na- 
tional lasues,  administered  by  the  Vsderal 
Oovemment  with  the  advice  and  counsel  of 
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localities  and  the  intended  ben^clarles  of 
those  programs. 


TESTIMONIAL    BANQUET    HONORS 
STANLEY  LEBIDA  AND  KAY  SUI«aCK 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  21,  1974 

Mr.  McDADE.  The  place  of  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  in  the  heritage  of 
America  is  one  that  is  well  known  to  all 
my  distinguished  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  This  Is  an  organiza- 
tion of  veterans,  all  of  which  have  served 
overseas  in  the  w  ars  in  which  this  Nation 
has  been  engaged.  They  are  among  the 
forefront  of  those  who  give  distinguished 
service  to  this  Nation  in  peace  as  well  as 
in  war,  particularly  in  their  concern  for 
the  rights  of  veterans  who  have  served 
this  Nation. 

Side  by  side  with  the  members  of  the 
VFW  are  the  members  of  their  Ladies 
Auxiliary.  Their  work  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  work  of  the  VFW  in  America,  and 
deserves  the  commendation  and  thanks 
of  the  Congress  and  the  Nation. 

Last  Satin-day,  at  the  Wozniak-Pav- 
loskl  Post  No.  7963,  the  Commander  of 
District  No.  10  of  the  VFW,  Mr.  Stanley 
LeBida.  and  the  president  of  the  Ladies 
Auxiliary  of  District  No.  10  of  the  VFW, 
Kay  Sunick,  were  paid  «>ecial  tribute  by 
their  comrades,  sisters,  and  friends.  I 
was  delighted  to  be  able  to  take  part  in 
these  cerenionies  to  honor  two  most  dis- 
tinguished constituents.  Roy  Wilson  wel- 
comed the  guests  and  led  us  in  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance.  District  Chaplain  Robert 
Morgan  gave  the  invocation  and  benedic- 
tion. Mable  O.  Love  was  toastmaster.  The 
distingiiished  State  Commander,  Louis 
Rlzzo,  delivered  the  prlnblpal  address, 
and  we  were  favored  by  remarks  from 
Mary  Sosnowy.  State  president  of  Penn- 
sylvania; lA&ry  Flannelly,  State  Com- 
mander. DAV  Pennsylvania;  Louise  Gul- 
ius.  president.  District  No.  11;  Theodore 
Mesh,  senior  vice  commander,  District 
No.  11;  as  well  as  remarks  from  Stanley 
and  Kay,  our  honored  guests  of  the  eve- 
ning. 

I  would  commend  those  who  arranged 
the  banquet  honoring  Stan  and  Kay:  Roy 
Wilson  and  Mabel  Love,  general  cochair> 
men;  Robert  Morgan  and  Florence  Scan- 
Ion,  ticket  coehairmen;  Marie  Saadl, 
Madelyn  WilUams  and  Elsie  Soplnski, 
decorations;  Katberlne  Boyce,  entertain- 
ment; Agnes  Horvate,  programs;  Ida 
Matchko  and  Gerry  Miller,  flowers;  Anna 
Stets,  hostenes;  Janice  Pratt,  publicity; 
Peter  Marclnkamge,  hall;  Helen  Caryl. 
guests;  and  Committee  Members  Mary 
Sheridan.  Ma^ge  Purcell.  WlUlam  Egan. 
Mary  EgaH,  Ut  Woods,  Julie  Zam.  Betty 
Bianchl,  Betty  Zelno.  Bessie  Jones,  Betty 
Provlnzano.  Josephine  Novorosky,  and 
Oerry  Sabla. 

I  am  sure  that  all  my  colleagues  would 
Jotai  me  In  commending  Stanley  I^Bfda 
and  E:ay  Sunick  for  the  woA  which 
eam«d  them  thla  honor.  I  know  how 
proud  Jenette  LeBlda  felt  to  see  b«r  hus- 
band so  hooored.  ac  was  Tom  Bonldc  to 
witness  the  honor  bestowed  on  his  wife. 
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BRISTOL  BAY  FISHERIES 
DISASTER 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 


or   ALASKA 
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work  to  rebuild  the  Bristol  Bay  fishery. 
My  deepest  feelings  are  extended  to  the 
indi,viduals  affected  in  the  coming 
months,  and  I  only  hope  that  we  can 
give  them  the  attention  that  they 
deserve. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21.  1974 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  a  most 
serious  sltuatlcm  which  has  arisen  in 
Alaska. 

The  world's  largest  and  most  impor- 
tant salmon  fishery,  located  in  Bristol 
Bay  in  southern  Alaska,  has  met  with 
destruction.  Thousands  of  men  and 
women  who  have  depended  on  salmon 
fishing  for  their  livelihood  are  forced  out 
of  work,  and  salmon  fishing  has  been  of- 
ficially closed  to  Bristol  Bay  fishermen. 
Once-abundant  salmon  stocks  are  dan- 
gerously close  to  depletion  as  a  result 
of  inadequate  management;  a  serious 
cause  of  this  crisis  is  the  Japanese  fish- 
ing fleets  that  have  taken  a  substantial 
share  of  the  United  States  spawned  fish. 
They  are  allowed  by  law  to  fish  practi- 
cally at  our  doorsteps  and  take  the  fish 
that  the  United  States  and  Alaska  have 
spent  a  great  deal  on  in  managing  and 
conserving.  It  appears  to  be  a  wasteful 
effort  for  our  tax  dollars  to  be  spent  for 
the  foreign  fishing  fleets  that  exploit 
stocks  which  rightfully  belcmg  to  us. 

Some  of  these  salmcn  stocks  may  be 
damaged  beyond  repair.  The  State  of 
Alaska  has  officially  closed  the  Bristol 
Bay  salmon  flsh^y,  and  all  those  con- 
nected with  this  important  industry  and 
their  famiUes  win  be  without  a  tradi- 
tional source  of  income  in  the  coming 
months,  for  an  undefined  period  of  time. 
Funds  must  be  made  available  to  help 
these  people  and  to  rehabilitate  the  de- 
pleted stocks.  The  Governor  has  declared 
Bristol  Bay  a  State  disaster  area  so  that 
programs  can  be  directly  implemented 
to  help  this  area.  This  is  not  enough, 
however;  Federal,  luid  State  programs 
must  be  employed  to  rehabilitate  and 
resurrect  the  destroyed  fisheries. 

Today  the  Regional  Coimcil  for  the 
Federal  Disaster  Assistance  Adminlstra- 
ticHi  under  the  President  is  meeting  with 
the  Governor  to  discuss  the  possibility  of 
declaring  Bristol  Bay  a  national  distister 
area.  It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Pres- 
ident gives  the  fullest  consideration  to 
this  proposal  so  that  we  can  begin  to  re- 
build the  destruction  wTought  by  foreign 
fishing  fleets. 

■niere  should  be  a  lesson  for  all  of  us 
in  this  tragic  story.  Efforts  must  be  re- 
doubled to  establish  a  meaningful  con- 
servation program  for  U.S.  flsheries,  a 
program  that  will  protect  out  anadro- 
mous  fish  from  foreign  interests,  so  that 
we  can  build  up  our  fishing  Industry  once 
again  to  the  point  where  It  Is  an  Impor- 
tant part  of  our  economy. 

While  the  law  of  the  sea  conference 
In  Oaracas  this  summer  will  hopefully 
accomplish  such  a  program.  Interim 
measures  must  be  taken  before  it  is  too 
l»te.  The  protection  of  our  fishing  in- 
dustry is  essential  at  this  critical  time. 
However,  we  must  first  face  up  to  the 
''csults  of  not  acting  soon  enough,  and 


DEDICATED  PERSONS 
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"I  do  not  agree  with  the  method."  be  aald, 
"but  the  causes  they  were  concerned  about 
ware  of  oonoem  to  all  of  us.  I'm  trying  to  ra- 
tionalize this  in  my  mind." 


.,  HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or  NEW  jEEsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21,  1974 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Reverend 
George  F.  Hall,  father  of  one  of  the  SLA 
members  who  were  killed  last  week  in 
Los  Angeles,  accused  the  police  and  FBI 
of  overreacting.  Reverend  Hall  said: 

They  were  both  (his  daughter  and  Patricia 
Soltyslk)  very  dedicated  persons. 

He  went  on  to  say  that — 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  method,  but  the 
caiises  they  were  concerned  about  were  of 
concern  to  all  of  us. 

Needless  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
just  another  of  those  all  too  often  at- 
tempts to  whitewash  the  actions  of  a 
ruthless  gang  of  thugs  who  have  taken 
the  law  of  the  land  into  their  own  hands. 

About  250  million  persons  hve  in  our 
great  coimtry,  and  we  have,  probably, 
250  million  points  of  view  on  how  to 
deal  with  our  problems.  But,  thank  God, 
a  majority  of  our  citizens  respect  our 
Constitution  and  our  laws,  and  attempt 
to  bring  about  change  in  a  lawful  man- 
ner. We  are  a  government  of  laws,  and 
we  have  come  down  the  road  for  200 
years  because  of  that  very  fact. 

We  are  also  a  country  which,  unfor- 
tunately, has  become  all  too  tolerant  and 
lenient  of  lawbreakers.  These  SLA  mem- 
bers, regardless  of  age,  are  no  more  than 
assassins,  robbers,  and  fugitives  from 
justice.  I  can  find  no  sjmipathy  for  them 
or  the  likes  of  them,  and  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  the  FBI  and  the 
Los  Angeles  PoUce  Department  for  a  job 
well  done.  Although  it  was  one  of  the 
worst  gun  battles  ever  waged  between 
criminals  and  law  enforcement  officials 
no  innocent  persons  lost  their  lives.  The 
task  was  accomplished  quickly,  thor- 
oughly, courageously,  and  with  a  sudden 
fijmllty. 

I  just  hope  now  the  FBI  and  our  Na- 
tion's law  enforcement  personnel  can 
track  down  the  rest  of  this  gang  before 
they  can  cause  further  harm  and  de- 
struction to  other  innocent  citizens.  My 
hope  Is  that  they  surrender  peacefully 
so  as  to  avert  further  bloodshed. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  Reverend 
Hall's  remarks  as  reported  in  the  May 
20, 1974,  edition  of  the  Washington  Star- 
News: 

Rev.  George  P.  Salt's  Remarks 

The  Rev.  Oeorge  P.  Hall,  pastor  of  St. 
John's  Lutheran  Chutrch  In  Llncolnwood.  111., 
a  Chicago  suburb,  accused  police  of  over- 
reacting in  staging  the  massive  assault  on  the 
Los  Angeles  house  In  which  his  daughter 
Camilla  was  killed. 

Offlclftlt  said  CamlUe  Hall  had  become 
friends  with  Patricia  SoltysUt  after  college. 

Hall  said  he  met  Miss  Soltyslk  twice. 

"They  were  both  very  dedicated  persons," 
he  said. 


TWO  DISTURBING  TRENDS 
IN  AMERICA 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21,  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Mr.  A.  D.  Walker,  in  a  column  entitled 
"Dissent"  from  the  Detroit  News,  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1974,  discussed  two  very  dis- 
turbing trends  in  America.  The  first 
problem,  as  he  saw  it,  was  the  fact  our 
Federal  Government  is  overly  staffed 
with  lawyers,  who  by  virtue  of  their 
narrow  training,  tend  to  view  evenrthing 
as  an  adversary  relationship  and  to  be 
more  interested  in  technicalities  of  the 
policy  rather  than  its  implementation. 

The  second  problem,  as  he  saw  it, 
was  the  increasing  tendency  in  the 
United  States  to  try  and  pull  down  who- 
ever is  rising  or  has  risen  to  the  top, 
particularly  as  regards  the  Presidency. 
This  trend  only  serves  the  cause  of  oiir 
enemies  and  weakens  America. 

I    conmiend    this    thought-provoking 
article  to  the  attention  pf  my  colleagues. 
The  Namz  or  the  Qame  Is  "Oet 
THE  President" 

(By  A.  D.  Walker) 

Two  dangers  areas  of  federal  government 
operation  seem  to  have  escaped  the  atten- 
tion and  concern  of  the  American  people. 
the  media  and  Congress. 

Number  1 :  The  sad  fact  and  extreme  dan- 
ger being  overlooked  is  that  President  Nixon 
has  almost  completely  surrounded  and  suf- 
focated himself  with  a  solid  palace  guard 
of  lawyers.  Men  of  good  but  very  narrow 
training  and  very  narrow,  lopsided  education. 

The  curriculum  of  a  law  school  course 
contains  very  little  training  of  an  advance 
planning  or  problem  solving  natxire  needed 
In  today's  complex  government. 

The  courts  and  the  attorney  general's  of- 
fice, of  course,  need  to  be  lawyers  but  we 
have  by  oversight  and  neglect  allowed  both 
Congress  and  key  positions  in  the  executive 
branch  to  gravitate  without  challenge  to  a 
class,  caste  system  of  lawyers.  This  Is  the 
very  thing  the  founding  father  hoped  to 
avoid. 

This  is  not  Intended  In  any  way  to  dep- 
reciate the  worth  of  outstanding  lawyers  in 
government.  A  heavy  predominance  of  engi- 
neers, medical  doctors,  teachers,  professocs. 
bankers,  farmers,  garage  mechanics  or  real 
estate  agents  would  be  just  as  stupid  and 
abhorrent  a  system. 

Congress  is  composed  roughly  of  6S  per- 
cent lawyers  but  translating  a  sound  Idea 
into  correct  legal  phraseology  Is  the  complete 
responsibility  of  the  very  expert  lawyer- 
specialists  of  the  legislative  cooncll  hidden 
away  in  their  basement  dungeons  of  the 
House  Office  Building. 

The  f  oandlBg  tattlers  did  an  eKpenent  Job 
on  geographic  representation  but  taUed  com- 
pletely in  creating  a  system  of  reasonable 
breadth  of  representation  by  experience  and 
professional  training.  This  is  so  essential  In 
a  complex  world  where  our  government  at- 
tempts to  dabble  In  every  conceivable  detaU. 
not  only  of  our  daUy  lives,  but  Is  becoming 
more  and  more  involved  in  the  daily  lives  of 
forelgq    people.    Our   reward   Is   frequently 
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"Yankee  <3o  Home!"  signs  which  we  fall  to 
read  or  comprehend. 

Turning  to  the  executive  branch,  the 
American  Bar  Association  would  be  the  first 
to  admit  the  impropriety  and  danger  of  con- 
tinuing a  government  with  so  little  input 
except  from  the  legal  profession  with  every- 
thing tested  and  reasoned  on  the  "adversary 
principles." 

Presently  no  law  Is  respected  by  lawyers 
until  it  IB  "carried  all  the  way  to  the  Supreme 
Court"  (with  fat  fees  of  course  for  everyone.) 
Tliis  concept  of  creating  new  laws  tends  to 
sloppy,  carelessly  drawn  legislation  and  a 
legitimate  gnawing  suspicion  by  the  general 
public  that  Congress  lUces  them  that  way  to 
create  lucrative  cases  for  their  law  firms  back 
home. 

The  '""£"«>'  language  is  the  most  explicit 
and  precise  in  the  world  today.  There  is  no 
good  reason  why  Congress  cannot  write 
clearly  what  it  T"f»it"«  and  intends  to  accom- 
{dish  so  an  average  law-abiding,  intelligent 
citizen  can  read  It,  understand  it,  live  by  it 
and  honor  it  without  going  to  court.  The  law- 
yers could  then  discard  the  cute  little  sta- 
tues <m  their  desks  which  say  "Let's  sue  the 
bastards." 

Ckxid  clear  laws  will  never  hurt  us  but  the 
interpretation  and  mlnlsteipretation  of  bad 
laws  loaded  with  compromise  and  special 
privilege  loopholes  may  some  day  bring  the 
abrupt  end  of  our  young  republic. 

The  overload  of  lawyers  In  the  executive 
branch  is  easily  Illustrated  by  the  long  list 
of  lawyers  fired  by  President  Nixon  in  the 
past  4Vi  years  and  the  arrogant  lawyers  in- 
volved in  Watergate. 

Number  3:  The  second  important  facet  of 
democracy  needing  the  serious  concern  and 
analysis  of  the  American  people  is  the  de- 
finite pattern  of  "Destroy  the  President" 
which  has  evolved  In  our  generation. 

The  sick,  subversive  element  and  shallow 
thinkers  don't  care  what  his  name  is  or  what 
party  he  belongs  to — ^Just  '^Destroy  him  by 
any  means  available."  Veed  the  media,  college 
professors,  non-profit  foundations  and  Con- 
gress as  much  dck  and  distorted  logic  on  any 
derogatory  subject  of  current  Interest  they 
will  or  can  absorb,  from  ecology  to  energy. 
Some  of  It  win  rtih  oir. 

If  you  question  this  hypothesis.  Just  recall 
that  they  destroyed  President  John  Kennedy, 
they  destroyed  President  Lyndon  Jcdinson. 
they  destroyed  candidate  Robert  Kennedy, 
they  destroyed  candidate  George  Wallace  and 
they  are  feverishly  Intent  on  destroying  Pres- 
■  ident  Nixon. 

If  by  change,  Gerald  9ord  should  become 
President,  he  would  immediately  beoom*  Tar- 
get Number  1  on  their  "Destroy  Ust." 

"Nothing  personal  of  course — ]vmt  dsstroy 
enough  presidents  and  eventually  we  will  de- 
stroy the  presidency  and  demoeraoy  ItmSt." 

Every  true  American  worth  the  right  to 
vote  should  take  time  onoe  a  year  to  reread 
the  publlsbdd  Communist  ICanlfesto  list  of 
"Ten  Sure  Ways  to  Destroy  a  Democracy"  and 
then  gulp  a  tranqulllaer  plU  to  get  his  blood 
pressure  back  to  normal.  It  helps  a  lot  to 
understand  what  some  congressmen  pass  off 
as  "Magnanimous  Statesmanship." 


SOLAR  ENERGY  CONFERENCE  IN 
COLORADO 


HON.  DICK  SHOUP 

or   KOMTAWA 

IN  THE  HOtrSB  OP  REPRESENT ATIVXB 

Tuesday.  May  21.  1974 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speak:«r,  recently  a 
student-faculty  environmental  action 
KTOttp  at  the  UnlTersity  of  Colorado 
Denver  sponrored — alone  with  Colorado 
Central  Chapter  of  AIA;  Curriculum  In- 
formation   Center;    Charles    C.    Gates 
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Planatarlum  of  Denver  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History;  Materials  Consultants,  Inc., 
NSP:  Public  Service  Co.  of  Colorado;  and 
Solar  Energy  Industries  Association — a 
solar  energy  conference  In  Denver,  Colo. 

Interest  In  the  conference  was  wide- 
spread with  persons  attending  from  all 
over  the  United  States  and  from  a,  num- 
ber of  foreign  countries.  A  wide  spectrum 
of  Interests  was  also  present  as  conferees 
included  representatives  from  govern- 
ment. Industry,  education,  and  a  large 
number  of  Individuals  from  the  profes- 
sion of  architecture. 

The  many  excellent  presentations, 
workshops,  and  displays  was  convincing 
evidence  that  the  day  of  solar  energy  Is 
much  closer  than  many  are  willing  to 
admit.  Clearly  there  Is  a  large,  growing, 
and  dedicated  group  of  people  at  work 
developing  and  perfecting  a  diverse  and 
effective  solar  energy  technology. 

One  message  that  came  through  loud 
and  clear  from  this  c(»iference  was  the 
strong  assertion  that  as  of  now  the  state 
of  the  art  has  reached  a  point  where 
solar  heating  and  cooling  Is  econcunlcally 
feasible  and  Is  rapidly  becoming  com- 
petitive. Present  goals  are  to  further  re- 
fine the  various  techniques  and  me- 
chanics and  to  generate  sufiQcient  de- 
mand to  further  activate  the  increasing 
number  of  producers  of  hardware. 

As  an  Inducement  to  designers,  to  pro- 
ducers, and  to  consumers  to  move  even 
faster  and  further  into  this  field,  I  pro- 
pose that  Congress  go  on  record  with  an 
expression  of  Its  support  and  encourage- 
ment for  the  development  of  this  Infinite 
and  environmentally  desirable  energy  re- 
source. Appropriate  to  this  would  be  the 
following  resolution: 

HoirsB  RxsOLunoN — 

Whereas  it  would  serve  the  vital  interests 
of  the  United  States  to  develop  reliable,  do- 
mestic, nonpollutlng  sources  of  energy:  and 

Whereas  It  would  also  serve  the  vital  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  to  lessen  depend- 
ency on  foreign  petroleum  and  to  conserve 
domestic  fossil  fuel  reserves  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible;  and 

Whereas  preeent  technology  exists  whereby 
solar  energy  may  be  utilized  as  either  the 
sole  source  of  heating  and  cooling  for  homes 
and  offices  or  as  a  significant  supplement 
thereto;  and 

Whereas  Congress  desires  to  express  its 
support  and  encouragement  for  the  develop- 
ment of  solar  energy:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Retolved,  That  It  in  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  sense  of  the  House  that — 

In  the  planning,  designing,  and  construc- 
tion of  houses,  office  buildings  and  other 
facilities  on  military  reservations,  in  parks, 
and  on  all  other  federally  owned  property, 
full  consideration  shall  be  given  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  utilizing  solar  cooling  and  heating 
systems. 


GOVERNMENT  INTERFERENCE 
CREATES  MORE  PROBLEMS 


HON.  WILUAM  L.  ARMSTRONG 

or  COLOKADO 

TK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21,  1974 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker.  Tlgtt 
now  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and 
the  Federal  Energy  Ofllce  are  taldng  ac- 
tion against  over  60  Independent  pn^MUie 
dealers  acroes  the  country. 
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They  are  not  large  businesses — most  of 

these  firms  employ  less  than  50  people 

but  they  are  being  prosecuted  for  vio- 
lations of  the  fuel  allocation  regulations. 

One  example — a  dealer  in  Colorado 
Springs  made  $9,000  in  profit  last  year— 
but  the  PEG  and  the  IRS  want  him  to 
pay  back  more  than  $20,000  In  refunds. 
They  insist  he  should  have  renewed  a 
contract  at  a  price  where  he  would  have 
lost  2  cents  a  gallon.  In  another  example. 
13  other  Colorado  dealerships  have  al- 
ready instnicted  their  attorneys  to  draw 
up  bankruptcy  papers — because  the  flnxu 
have  no  money  to  pay  the  fines. 

The  Government's  action  left  these 
small  Independent  businessmen  with  a 
Hobson's  Choice  last  winter — to  go  bank- 
rupt by  obejrlng  the  law — or  to  face  pos- 
sible prosecution,  fines,  and  bankruptcy 
later. 

The  allocation  program  allowed  no  In- 
crease in  dealer  margins  for  16  montha, 
and  then  only  a  penny-a-gallon  increase. 
This  Is  patently  Impossible  when  all  costs 
escalated  20  percent  of  the  same  period. 

Thirteen  million  Americans  depend  on 
propane  for  heat.  Does  the  FEO  plan  to 
insure  them  propane  next  winter  by 
banknQ)ting  the  competitive  Independ- 
ent dealers  this  summer? 

The  FEO  says — "file  an  exception  re- 
quest" but  FEO  has  yet  to  re^ond.  ex- 
cept to  ask  for  a  second  exception  form, 
to  those  i-equests  filed  last  January  and 
February. 

It  la  time  we  all  realized  that  further 
interference  with  the  market  system 
creates  more  problems  than  it  solves. 

Let  us  take  stock — ^now. 


NUCLEAR   ENERGY    HAZARDS    ARE 
POINTED  OUT  BY  DR.  WEINRICH 


HON.  DOMINltK  V.  DANIELS 

or   NKW    JXXSZT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21.  1974 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Bfr. 
Speaker,  In  the  years  to  come,  nuclear 
power  may  well  become  the  world's  major 
source  of  energy.  Despite  our  limited 
familiarity  with  nuclear  physics,  as 
Members  of  Congress  we  wUl  be  called 
upon  to  legislate  In  the  area.  Our  deci- 
sions can  have  Irreversible  results  which 
will  be  experienced  far  beyond  our 
boimdarles. 

Dr.  Marcel  Welnrlch,  dlBtlngrilBhwl 
professor  of  physics  at  Jersey  City  State 
College  and  a  deq>ly  concerned  and 
aware  member  of  the  scientific  commu- 
nity, took  time  from  his  active  research 
and  teaching  duties  at  the  college  to  re- 
spond to  our  above-described  dilemma. 
Dr.  Welnrlch  forwarded  to  me  the  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  Mr.  WSliam  Simon. 
Jr.,  of  the  Federal  Energy  Commission. 
Commimications  from  men  and  women 
of  his  experience  and  stature  must  be 
received  to  Insure  that  crucial  decisions, 
made  by  the  Members  of  Congress,  are 
informed  and  deliberate  ones.  I  now  take 
the  opportunity  to  Insert  Dr.  Welnrlcfa's 
letter  which  I  believe  merits  the  care- 
ful consideration  of  my  colleagues. 

Tlie  letter  follows: 
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jxssrr  Crrr  Stats  College, 
Jeney  City,  NJ.,  April  3, 1974. 
yi  Wnj>iAX  E.  Simon,  Ja.. 
idJnlfiHtrotor,  Federal  Energy  Office.  Neva 
Executive  Office  Building.  Washington, 
D.C. 
DBAS  Mb.  Simoi^:  In  this  letter  I  urge  you 
to  call  for  a  world-wide  moratorium  on  the 
construction  of  nuclear  power  reactors  for  a 
period  of  fifteen  years  foUowlng  the  Instal- 
UiOon  of  the  hundreds  of  units  which  have 
been  ordered  prior  to  this  time.  This  com- 
munication IB  written  with  the  recognition 
oi  the  need  to  change  our  energy  utilization 
patterns  and  of  the  important  potential  of 
nuclear  power.  In  about  two  centuries  it 
may  Indeed  represent  the  only  salvation  of 
mankind.  We  must,  however,  also  be  aware 
of  the  dangers  that  such  power  plants  pre- 
sent and  that  some  of  them  are  Irreversible 
la  nature.  This  irreversibility  is  what  distin- 
guishes radiation  created  risks  from  those 
with  which  we  are  usually  accustomed.  The 
key  to  the  usefulness  of  nuclear  power  to 
the  worH  is  an  increased  knowledge  of  large 
reactor  technology  and  safety  gained  through 
experience  rather  than  speculation.  To  make 
the  hazards  more  controllable  and  to  keep 
them  from  becoming  terminal,  we  must 
achieve  a  pause  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
Industry's  development.  An  overcommit- 
ment in  the  wrong  direction  would  be  too 
grave.  It  must  also  be  recognized  that  other 
nations  are  less  cautious  in  their  nuclear 
Industry  than  the  United  States,  yet  we  will 
be  affected  directly  by  their  oversight.  The 
moratorium  called  for  above  would  be  a 
serious  step  responsive  to  the  serious  prob- 
lems posed  by  fission  reactors. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  the 
safety  and  hazards  of  fission  reactors.  Pun- 
damentally  there  are  three  operational  cate- 
gories involved:  reactor  accidents,  fuel  proc- 
essing, and  waste  disposal.  I  wish  to  make 
some  comments  for  your  consideration. 

1.  Reactor  AcddenU.  The  effects  of  such 
tn  event  have  been  Judged  to  affect  seriously 
anywhere  from  a  hundred  to  a  million  in- 
dlvid\ials  and  everyone  else  In  a  minor  way. 
A  recent  report  submitted  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Conunlsslon  attaches  a  debated  prob- 
sbUity  of  one  in  a  million  to  a  major  ac- 
cident. That  number  is  not  as  comforting 
as  It  might  appear.  It  was  issued  after  a  pre- 
liminary report  by  the  same  group  had  stated 
that  such  an  estimate  could  not  be  deter- 
mined. 

Safety  always  decreases  In  an  Industrial 
environment.  A  false  euphoria  develops.  In- 
convenient safeguards  are  by-passed,  impa- 
tient or  preoccupied  workers  make  mistakes, 
and  unforeseen  clrcumsUnoes  always  occur. 
The  undersigned  having  worked  in  three 
different  dangerous  research  sitiiatlons  can 
sttest  personally  to  those  phenomena,  for  In 
each  case  accidents  did  occuu-.  They  were 
more  foreseeable  after  the  fact.  The  north- 
eastern power  f^lackout  wasn't  supposed  to 
occur  either.  We  learned  from  it,  however, 
how  to  reduce  the  possibility  of  a  reoccur- 
rence. The  recent  revelations  of  defects  In 
DC-IO  aircraft  proves  that  even  in  well  de- 
veloped safety  intensive  industries  errors 
occur  In  the  design  of  new  devices. 
\  A  great  deal  of  publicity  and  confidence 

hss  centered  about  the  Emergency  Core 
CooUng  System  designed  to  cool  a  reactor 
core  which  accidently  overheats  and  yvpat- 
las  a  hole  towards  the  center  of  the  earth. 
The  system  Is  based  on  auxiliary  dlesel  en- 
gines operating  independently.  During  the 
northeastern  power  blackout  the  airport 
where  i  resided  had  an  emergency  power 
system  of  the  same  nature,  but  it  would  not 
go  on.  To  compound  low  probabUlties  upon 
low  probabUlties.  the  governor  of  the  state 
*a«  circling  about  waiting  to  land  when 
the  failure  occurred. 

Restrained  observers  have,  not  publldaed 
the  susceptibility  to  sabotage  of  nuclear  re- 
•cton  m   general,    and   of   the   Emergency 
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Cooling  System  in  particular,  but  there 
should  be  an  awareness  that  additional  spe- 
cial precautions  in  procedures  and  in  design 
must  be  inoorp<vated. 

2.  Processing  and  Waste  Disposal.  No  satis- 
factory solution  for  radioactive  waste  dis- 
posal and  confinement  procedures  has  yet 
been  found.  The  relatively  little  amount  ol 
waste  Bt6red  to  date  has  already  created 
numerous  problems  and  substantial  amounts 
have  leaked  from  their  container.  The  dUB- 
culty  is  that  we  must  be  able  to  control  these 
copious  wastes  for  thousands  of  years  In  a 
better  way  than  any  containment  achieved 
so  far. 

The  state  of  our  knowledge  with  respect 
to  the  continued  performance  and  safety  of 
large  nuclear  reactors  is  somewhere  between 
the  arm-chair  science  of  Aristotle  and  the 
empiricism  of  Oalileo.  In  my  opinion,  the 
above  observations  show  that  we  must  pro- 
ceed in  deliberate  steps  and  learn  a'!x>ut  the 
vulnerability  of  large  reactors  by  experience. 
An  overco(|nmltment  and  overdependence  on 
this  source  of  power  in  an  imperfect  manner 
will  lead  to  an  Irreversible  increase  in  radio- 
activity on  the  earth  to  a  degree  and  distri- 
bution yet  unknown. 

An  unrestrained  plunge  towards  a  multi- 
tude of  large  ^saion  reactors  at  this  time  is 
fraught  with  too  mauy  plausible  dangers.  We 
should  not  be  lured  into  this  action  by  the 
convenient  availability  of  such  reactors  at  a 
oompetitive  price  in  1974.  We  are  fortunate 
that  a  number  of  economical  alternatives 
exist  for  some  centuries.  We  should  capitalize 
on  these  options  while  we  develop  nuclear 
power  safely  and  in  the  beet  way  we  can 
invent. 

A  moratorium,  during  which  we  can  amass 
information  for  a  cool  sober  look  Is  in  good 
order.  In  view  of  the  irreversl"3lllty  of  the 
dangers  at  risk,  it  seems  to  me  that  continua- 
tion of  present  promotion  practices  needs 
more  Justification  than  would  c  halt  for  the 
purpose  of  examination. 

Respectfully  yours,         ^ 

Mabcxl  WKnmcR,  Ph.  D., 

Profetaor  of  Physics. 


GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  OF  MALDEN 
KIWANIS  CLUB  AND  ITS  OUT- 
STANDING HISTORY 


HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

or    MASSACHtTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21.  1974 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Maiden. 
Mass.,  celebrated  its  golden  anniversary, 
marking  50  years  of  distinguished  serv- 
ice to  the  Maiden  community.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Maiden  Kiwanis  Club.  I  am 
especially  pleased  to  be  able  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  many 
contributions  which  the  club  and  its 
members  have  made  throughout  the 
years.  Under  the  current  leadership  of 
President  John  Blake  and  Vice  Presidents 
Murray  Goldman  and  Phillip  Shea, 
Maiden  Klwsmis  is  carrying  on  the  fine 
tradition  which  began  in  1924. 

Some  of  the  many  accomplishments  of 
the  club  are  highlighted  to  the  golden 
anniversary  program,  entitled  "Through 
the  Years  With  Maiden  Kiwanis."  I  In- 
clude those  highlights  at  this  point  In 
the  RccoRD  as  a  tribute  to  work  which 
has  been  and  Is  being  done: 
Thkotwh  the  Tbabs  WrrH  Maumf  Kiwanh 

Plfty  years  ago -a  group  of  leading  businsas 
and  professional  men  of  Maiden  got  togettiw 
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at  the  Maiden  Club,  now  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  Home,  on  Washington  Street,  to 
organize  a  club  which  would  promote  fellow- 
ship and  voluntary  community  service  with 
emphasis  on  good  citizenship  and  high  ideals. 
The  date  was  February  25,  1924  and  this  was 
the  date  o|  the  first  meeting  of  the  Maiden 
Kiwanis  Club. 

Three  days  later  these  men  met  again,  this 
time  to  elect  James  P.  Armstrong  to  be 
president  of  the  club.  He,  with  Charles  W. 
HUl,  Dr.  Leslie  O.  Wright  and  Arthur  B. 
OuptUl  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  a 
Kiwanis  Club  in  Maiden. 

On  AprU  10  of  that  year,  in  the  Auditorium 
Theater  Ballroom,  Maiden  Kiwanis  received 
Its  charter  from  Robert  Oreen,  president  of 
the  sponsoring  Boston  Kiwanis  Club. 

The  first  Kiwanis  Club  had  been  formed  in 
Detroit  only  nine  years  earlier. 

Kiwanis  took  its  name  from  an  Indian  word 
which  means  "to  know  one's  own  self"  and 
took  as  its  motto,  "We  Build."  Through  its 
50  golden  years,  Maiden  Kiwanis  has  made 
that  motto  live  .  .  .  has  made  itself  known 
to  the  community  through  its  social  welfare 
programs  ...  its  vocational  guidance  ...  its 
assistance  In  public  affairs  and  its  numerotis 
worthy  and  generally  unpubllclzed  charities. 
Since  1924,  the  Klwanians  have  contrib- 
uted heavily  to  the  improvement  of  life  In 
Maiden,  laying  strong  emphasis  on  programs 
for  the  young.  One  of  the  first  public  fiinc- 
tions  of  the  new  club  was  playing  Big  Brother 
to  hundreds  of  Maiden  children  tat  an  out- 
ing at  Salem  Willows  that  summer. 

In  the  years  foUowlng,  Kiwanis  became 
a  part  of  the  Maiden  scene. 

Maiden  Klwanians  "adopted"  the  Olrl 
Scouts,  presenting  a  $1000  check  to  that  or- 
ganisation when  the  club  was  barely  a  year 
old  and  continued  to  make  an  annual  oon- 
trlbutlon  for  many  years. 

Klwanians  purchased  uniforms  tor  the 
Maiden  High  School  Band  .  .  .  hosted  Its 
first  Christmas  Party  for  children  in  1928 
.  .  .  sent  children  to  the  Salvation  Army 
Summer  Ciunp  .  .  .  contributed  to  the  Mai- 
den High  Athletic  Treasury  .  .  .  dedicated  a 
building  at  the  Health  Camp  for  ChUdran 
on  Waltt's  MoTint  .  .  .  sponsored  outings  for 
children  ...  set  In  motion  a  bicycle  regis- 
tration program  for  children  when  a  bicycle 
craze  (this  one  with  balloon  tires)  gripped 
the  nation  in  1940  .  .  .  entertained  out- 
standing scholars  and  atlUetes  annually  .  .  . 
presented  television  to  the  children's  wards 
at  Maiden  Hospital  and  phonographs  to  the 
city's  schools  .  .  .  sold  soap  to  aid  under- 
privileged children  .  .  .  sponsored  Kiddle 
Kamp  .  .  .  sponsored  youth  athletic  pro- 
grams .  .  .  held  Christmas  parties  annually 
for  physicaUy  handicapped  children  .  .  . 
donated  to  ACID  to  aid  youth  in  the  cam- 
paign against  drugs  .  .  .  distributed  mittens 
for  needy  children  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  since  1960, 
sponsored  their  outstanding  fishing  derby  at 
Pellsmere  Pond. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  charity  of 
the  Kiwanis  was  its  milk  fund,  started  In 
1931  and  carried  through  the  bitter  depres- 
sion days.  Who  can  estimate  how  many 
school  chUdren  benefited  from  this  sorely 
needed  hvmianitarlan  program? 

EUwanis  has  worked  harmoniously  with 
othen.  In  1930,  when  only  six  years  old. 
Maiden  Kiwanis  had  a  delegation  visit  the 
new  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia  Kiwanis  Club. 
The  following  summer,  Yarmouth  Klwanians 
were  guests  of  the  Maiden  Club.  T^at  same 
year,  the  Maiden  Kiwanis  presented  a  fiag  to 
the  new  Lynn  Kiwanis  Club. 

Maiden  Kiwanis  was  responsible  for  several 
innovations  locally.  The  city's  first  auto 
shows  were  ^>onsored  by  Kiwanis,  and  the 
first  midnight  show  in  Maiden  was  given,  at 
the  then,  new  Orana<U  Theater  In  1927  with 
Kiwanis  sponsoring  tne  event  for  Its  charity 
fund.  Kiwanis  set  up  a  gnldance  night  for 
high  school  students  in  IBM,  with  more  than 
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600  young  people  taking  sdvantage  of  the 
program. 

The  fellowBhlp.  whlcb  Is  so  much  a  part 
of  every  Klwanlan's  life,  la  enjoyed  at  the 
weekly  luncheon  meetings  which  have  fea- 
tured a  wide  range  of  guests  from  the  Rev- 
erend Isaac  L.  Seymour,  Vicar  of  Maldon, 
England,  who  was  here  In  1925.  to  David 
Rublnoff,  who  left  the  Eddie  Cantor  Radio 
Show  In  1943  to  visit  ...  to  Miss  Bebe 
Shoppe,  a  former  Miss  America. 

Away  back  In  1933,  at  a  time  when  It  waa 
not  especially  a  wide-spread  practice,  Maiden 
Klwanls  had  Miss  PrlscUla  Fortescue  as  Its 
flxst  female  guest  speaker,  and  It  might  also 
be  noted  that  this  Maiden  Club,  which  has 
had  among  Its  membership  the  Mayor  of 
Maiden  since  1944,  once  had  two  of  its  mem- 
bers, Fred  Lamson  and  Walter  J.  Kelllher, 
present  their  cases  for  election  as  mayor 
when  they  opposed  each  other  In  1963.  In 
1935,  the  city  learned  of  the  need  for  a  new 
public  high  school  from  Thornton  B.  Jenkins, 
then  principal  of  the  school  who  was  the 
guest  speaker. 

Maiden  Klwanlans  have  been  able  to  carry 
their  fellowship  beyond  Maiden,  enjoying 
their  association  In  outings.  In  theatre  par- 
ties, and  on  tours  and  cruises. 

Klwanls  In  Maiden  Is  not  a  part  time  thing. 
In  1924,  there  were  56  Charter  Members 
...  In  1956,  the  membership  passed  100 
.  .  .  Today  we  have  124  members. 

The  roll  call  of  Klwanls  over  the  years  has 
been  a  roll  call  of  those  who  have  had  some- 
thing  to  ooQtrlbute  to   their  fellow   man. 

We  expect  nothing  leas  In  the  next  60  years. 


THIRTY-FIFTH  DISTRICT— CALI- 
FORNIA—SPEAKS  ON  IMPEACH- 
MENT 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

or  CALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21,  1974 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  old 
adage  that  bad  news  travels  faster  than 
good  news  is  obviously  true  when  it 
comes  to  media  coverage.  We  live  in  an 
era  of  immediate  response  and  instant 
replay.  We  see  an  instant  analysis  of  na- 
tional opinion  almost  every  day  on  tele- 
vision and  In  the  newspaper.  The  reac- 
tion is  so  swift  that  one  begins  to  won- 
der whether  the  media  are  reporting 
trends  of  opinion  or  blazing  new  trails 
for  the  public  to  follow.  Certainly,  we 
know  that  the  opinion  of  the  folks  back 
home  is  slower  to  form  and  often  disa- 
grees with  the  consensus  expressed  by 
opinion  leaders  of  the  national  media.  So 
It  is  in  the  case  of  impeaclunent  or  resig- 
nation of  the  President. 

Recently  I  circulated  a  questionnaire 
to  voters  of  the  35th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  CaUfomla.  Among  others,  there 
were  two  questions : 

First,  should  President  Nixon  resign, 
and  second,  should  President  Nixon  be 
Impeached?  I  think  the  answers  will  be 
Interesting  to  my  colleagues.  A  tabulation 
of  the  nearly  28,000  responses  to  the 
questions  shows  that  62.5  percent  are  op- 
posed to  having  the  President  resign  and 
59.4  percent  are  opposed  to  Impeachment. 

The  responses  Included  in  this  tabu- 
lation were  mailed  prior  to  the  release  of 
the  transcripts  of  White  House  tapes. 
However,  a  separate  tabulation  of  al- 
most 500  responses  postmarked  after  the 
release  of  the  transcripts  did  not  show 
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any  significant  changes  in  opinion  based 
on  that  inf  ormatiOD. 

I  have  the  impression  that  people  of 
my  district  are  tired  of  Watergate  and 
all  the  related  scandals.  They  want  the 
questions  resolved  and  resolved  quickly 
so  the  Congress  can  get  on  with  solutions 
to  other  national  problems. 

Interestingly,  the  tabulation  by  sex 
and  age  indicates  that  support  seems  to 
run  strongest  among  males  while  op- 
position is  strongest  among  the  youth. 
The  female  vote  was  almost  as  strong 
as  the  male  vote  in  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Nevertheless,  a  majority  of  all  three 
groups  opposed  both  resignation  and 
impeachment. 

Should  President  Nixon  Resign? 

Yes:  Male  36.3:  female  37.2;  youth 
44.9. 

No:  Male  63.7;  female  62.8;  youth  55.1. 

Should  President  Nixon  be  impeached? 

Yes:  Male  39.5; -female  41.0;  youth 
43.8. 

No:  Male  60.5;  female  59.0;  youth  56.3. 

We  must  remember  that  impeachment 
is  not  a  referendum  or  a  popularity  poll. 
It  is  a  constitutional  process  that  must  be 
decided  by  each  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  or  perhaps  later  by  each 
Member  of  the  House,  purely  on  the 
quality  of  the  bona  flde  evidence  at  hand. 

Many  of  the  accusations  aired  against 
the  President  stem  from  political  and 
philosophical  differences  of  opinion,  and 
I  am  sure  the  Judicisiry  Committee  will 
discount  these.  An  impeachable  offense 
should  be  a  serious  violation  to  which 
consensus  could  be  obtained. 

Many  people,  Including  some  of  my 
colleagues  In  the  House,  appear  to  have 
joined  the  Impeachment  lobby.  I  hardly 
think  that  is  In  keeping  with  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  Jurisprudence  that  holds 
a  man  to  be  Innocent  until  a  jury  returns 
a  "guilty"  verdict. 

I  intend  to  reserve  judgment.  If  the 
Judiciary  Committee  recommends  Im- 
peachment, I  want  to  hear  the  evidence 
presented  before  I  evaluate  the  charges. 
There  has  been  too  much  speculation 
about  the  matter,  and  I  fear  further  spec- 
ulation will  only  impede  a  fair,  impar- 
tial, and  nonpartisan  hearing  of  the 
charges. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  get  caught 
in  the  stampede  for  Impeachment.  In 
due  time,  the  evidence  and  the  charges 
will  be  clarified,  and  the  House  will 
act  on  a  bill  of  Impeachment.  It  would  be 
unfortimate  if  the  outcome  depended 
on  a  few  votes  cast  not  on  the  evidence, 
but  rather  to  maintain  an  earlier 
position. 
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LATVIAN  HERITAOE  FOUNDATION 
HONORS  GEN.  DOUGLAS  MacAR- 
THUR 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or  vnciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21.  1974 

Mr.  WHITEHURST,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  2,  1974,  the  Virginia  Beach.  Virginia 
Chapter  of  the  Military  Order  of  the 
World  Wan  gave  a  dinner  In  honor  of 
Mrs.  Douglas  BfocArtbur.  At  that  time, 


Baron  William  Franz  von  Blomberg  pre- 
sented Mrs.  MacArthur  with  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  medals  of  the  highest  order, 
as  posthumous  recognition  of  the  gen- 
eral's dedication  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  that  this  award 
should  have  been  presented  to  Mrs.  Mac- 
Arthur  in  Virginia  Beach,  since  the  gen- 
eral himself  is  buried  in  the  neighboring 
city  of  Norfolk,  in  the  MacArthur  Me- 
morial which  stands  as  a  tribute  to  his 
brllUant  career. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record.  I  would 
like  to  introduce  material  which  outlines 
the  award  in  some  detail,  as  well  as  the 
remarks  of  Baron  von  Blomberg.  I  be- 
lieve that  my  colleagues  will  find  the  in- 
formation interesting. 

LATViAir  HsarrsGE  Foundation  Honors  Gnt. 

OOTTGLAS    MAcAKTHtra 

The  Virginia  Beach  (Virginia)  Chapter, 
Military  Order  of  the  World  Wars  gave  t 
dinner  In  honor  of  Mrs.  Douglas  MacArthur 
on  May  3,  1974,  with  the  Chapter's  com- 
mander. Captain  Robert  H.  Alexander,  0SN 
(Ret.),  presiding.  The  speaker  was  Colonel 
Laurence  EUot  Bunker,  AUS  (Ret.),  former 
aide  to  Oeneral  of  the  Army  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  and  President  Ad  Interim  of  the 
MacArthur  Memorial  Foundation  In  Nor- 
folk, Virginia.  Baron  William  Prary  von  Blom- 
berg of  Boeton,  Massachusetts,  and  Hampton, 
New  Hampshire,  represented  twenty-eight 
nations  and  presented  the  Captive  Nations 
medals  of  the  highest  order  to  Oeneral  Mac- 
Arthur  posthumously  through  Mrs.  Mac- 
Arthur,  who  accepted.  The  Baron  did  this 
In  his  capacly  as  Chairman  of  the  American 
Committee  of  the  Latvian  Heritage  Founda- 
tion, of  which  Sylvester  P.  Lambergs  of  Can- 
ton. Massachusetts.  Is  chairman  of  the  board. 

The  Latvian  Heritage  Foundation  grew  out 
of  the  events  of  the  past,  the  needs  of  today, 
and  the  responsibilities  for  tomorrow.  This 
foundation  Is  a  non-profit  organization  with 
Its  only  source  of  income  from  donations  by 
the  Latvian-American  community.  To  pro- 
tect and  preserve  the  centuries-old  Latvian 
culture  and  to  give  Impetus  to  new  cul- 
tural creations  and  developments  by  Lat- 
vians In  the  Free  World,  the  Latvian  Heri- 
tage Fotindatlon  was  established.  Another 
reason  is  the  education  of  youngsters  of 
Latvian  descent,  bom  in  the  cotmtrles  of 
refuge  outside  Soviet-occupied  Latvia:  to 
Introduce  them  to,  teach  them  about,  and 
make  them  proud  of  the  heritage  that  is  In- 
born In  them.  Of  no  lesser  Importance  la 
the  Introduction  of  Latvian  culture  to  other 
nations:  It  enriches  and  revitalises  their 
own  existent  ones.  All  this  serves  toward  the 
r»s{>onslblllty  for  tomorrow.  By  preserving, 
developing,  and  educating,  the  continuance 
of  Latvian  culture  will  be  assured.  The  next 
generations  of  Latvians  will  have  a  firm 
basis  to  develop  a  harmonious  life  and  to 
build  an  independent  future.  And  the 
world  will  not  loee  an  Irreplaceable  source 
of  Information. 

The  MacArthur  Memorial  Foundation, 
chartered  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Vlrglnls 
In  1963,  supplements  by  private  resources 
and  a  variety  of  means  the  public  efforts  of 
the  City  of  Norfolk  to  memorialize  the 
career  of  General  of  the  Army  Douglas  Mse- 
Artbur.  It  acquires  new  materials  and  sr- 
ranges  for  their  display  or  Incorporation  into 
the  praaent  collections:  funds  and  constructs 
additional  faculties;  provides  scholarship 
aasAstance  for  graduate  and  undergraduate 
study  of  MacArthur's  life  and  times:  and 
funds  archival  work  in  conjunction  with 
the  City  of  Norfolk.  TTie  Foundation  intends 
to  continue  or  expand  each  of  these  actions. 
It  also  Is  planning  an  additional  structurt 
for  an  entirely  new  display  portraying  the 
importance  of  Oeneral  MacArthvir's  policies 
In  the  poet-World  War  n  revltallzatlon  of 
Jl^MUlu 
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Mrs.  MacArthur,  Colonel  Bunker,  Captain 
Alexander,  Members  of  the  Virginia  Beach 
Chapter  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  World 

Wars,  ladles,  and  gentlemen:  I  am  delighted 
to  be  with  you  tonight  and  to  have  been 
stted  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Latvian  Heritage  Foundation,  Sylvester  P. 
Lambergs,  who  could  not  be  here  among  \a, 
to  perform  a  very  Important  and  pleasant 
duty. 

If  the  freedom  of  Just  one  human  being  Is 
suppressed,  then  aU  the  free  people  of  the 
world  must  be  concerned  and  liberate  that 
individual  because  the  bondage  of  that  one 
Jeopardizes  the  freedom  of  all  I 

Today,  not  only  one  Indlvldtial  but  entire 
nations — mUllons  of  Individuals — are  op- 
piessed,  subjugated,  and  exploited.  Tonight 
I  stand  before  you  as  the  representative  of 
these  peoples,  these  twenty-eight  nations, 
which  are  held  captive  by  the  Ideology  and 
tyranny  of  the  cancer  of  today's  world- 
Communism.  You  are,  of  course,  familiar 
with  this  fact  and  the  names  of  thoee  twenty- 
eight  nations:  therefore,  I  will  not  list  them. 

To  mark  this  tragedy  and  to  give  warning 
to  the  Free  World,  the  Captive  Nations  Com- 
mittee issued  sUver  and  bronze  medals  to 
be  swarded  to  personalities  who  have  con- 
tributed greaUy  to  the  fight  against  oppres- 
sion and  for  the  freedom  of  the  enslaved. 
These  medals  bear  a  likeness  of  President 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  who  was  the  first 
United  States  President  to  Issue  a  C^pUve- 
Ratlons  Proclamation  In  1950;  and  the  re- 
verse side  of  the  medals  has  the  Inscriptions: 
"The  President  Issues  a  proclamation  esch 
year  untU  freedom  and  lndep>endence  shall 
have  been  achieved  for  aU  Captive  Nations 
of  the  world." 

The  Latvian  Heritage  Foundation,  with  Its 
headquarters  In  Boston,  Massachusetts.  In 
accord  with  the  decision  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee,  honors  by  the  award  of 
these  medals  tonight — posthumoualy — a 
truly  great  humanitarian  and  American  pa- 
triot—DOUGLAS  MacABTHUR. 

His  entire  life  was  a  complete  dedication 
not  only  to  hla  own  country  and  nation, 
but  also  to  the  freedom  and  Utierty  of  other 
nations,  other  countries.  A  man  who  In  bis 
own  being  embodied  and  represented  the 
spirit  of  freedom  ttself. 

When  freedom  was  lost,  when  the  word 
"liberty"  became  a  mere  whisper  In  the 
dreams  of  the  enslaved,  Douglas  MacArthur 
gave  hope  with  the  simple,  yet  most  deeply 
dedicated,  statement:  "I  sbaU  return."  This 
man  and  his  promise  are  not  of  the  past: 
they  are  the  Inspiration  and  support  at  all 
the  enslaved  of  today  and  their  hope  and 
fulfillment  of  tomorrow. 

The  Captive  Nations  in  turn  will  be  highly 
honored  by  the  acceptance  of  these  medals 
for  addition  to  the  MacArthur  mem(xab01a 
gathered  In  the  nearby  MacArthur  Memorial 
in  Norfolk,  whoae  Important  work  Is  sup- 
ported by  the  MacArthur  Memodal  Founda- 
tion, of  which  your  speaker  tonight.  Colonel 
Laurence  Eliot  Bunker,  Is  a  leading  official. 

In  deep  gratitude  to  General  MacArthur, 
and  at  the  same  time  honoring  Mrs.  Mac- 
Arthur's  own  convictions  and  Ideals  of  free- 
dom and  himian  rights — I  present  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  medals  to  you.  madam. 


INTEQRITY,  MAN'S  GREATEST 
ASSET 

HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or   NEW    JXBSXT 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Twidav.  May  21.  1974 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  months  ago 
Kr-  George  Strlngfellow.  a  resident  of 
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Arllngtoi,  Va.,  and  former  outstanding 
citizen  of  my  State,  New  Jersey,  gave  a 
most  inspirational  talk  entitled  "Integ- 
rity, Man's  Greatest  Asset." 

Mr.  Strlngfellow  was  addressing  the 
spring  class  of  Crescent  Temple, 
A.A.O.NJM.S.,  in  Trenton.  N.J.  His  civic 
activities  are  many  and  varied.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  and  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  New  Jersey  Division  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society  and  was  the 
recipient  of  the  society's  award  for  dis- 
tinguished service  in  cancer  control. 

In  1958  he  received  the  citation  award 
of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  New  Jer- 
sey and  was  elected  an  honorary  life 
member  of  the  academy. 

He  was  chairman  of  the  New  Jersey 
Republican  State  Finance  Committee  for 
2  years.  He  served  10  years  as  president 
of  the  New  Jersey  Taxpayers  Associa- 
tion and  2  terms  as  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Oranges 
and  Maplewood  and  was  cited  as  the  out- 
standing citizen  In  those  five  cities. 

In  1958-59  he  served  as  Imperial 
Potentate  of  the  Shrine  of  North 
Amirica  and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
dioectors  of  the  23  Shriners  Hospitals  for 
Cilppled  Children.  He  Is  an  emeritus 
(ember  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  these 
''hospitals.  He  Is  a  33d  degree  Mason. 

As  a  young  man  he  was  associated 
with  the  late  Thomas  Alva  Edison  and 
was  manager  of  the  Thomas  A.  Edison 
Industries  Washington  office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  George  Strlngfellow  has 
dedicated  his  life  to  his  fellow  man.  I 
would  like  to  share  some  of  his  wisdom 
and  philosophy  with  my  colleagues  tind 
so  at  this  point  I  submit  for  the  Record, 
the  text  of  his  March  9  speech; 

iNTEGxrrT,  Man's  Oskatest  Assrr 
(By  George  E.  Strlngfellow) 

Illustrious  Sir,  Members  of  your  Divan, 
Heads  of  Units,  Presidents  of  Shrine  Clubs. 
Past  Potentates,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  Distinguished  Guests  and  Fellow 
Nobles: 

Thank  you  for  yotir  generotis  Introduction 
and  thank  you  for  the  warmth  of  your 
reception. 

I  enjoy  attending  Crescent  Temple  Cere- 
monials. Our  Divan  does  a  most  impressive 
Job  In  rendering  the  ritualistic  work. 

The  Units  perform  earnestly  and  entertain- 
ingly. 

I  am  especially  happy  to  be  here  today 
since  Crescent  is  honoring  my  good  friend  of 
long  standing,  Noble  Harry  E.  Klein.  Harry 
Is  truly  one  of  God's  noblemen.  In  addition, 
he  is  an  exemplary  citizen.  In  his  66  years  as 
a  member  of  Crescent,  he  has  made  many 
worthwhUe  contributions  to  the  Shrine. 
'  Crescent  was  only  five  years  old  when 
Harry  Joined  Its  ranks.  He  has  been  one  of 
Crescent's  great  awets.  Harry,  I  congratulate 
you  on  receiving  this  honor  and  I  congratu- 
late oux  Illustrious  Potentate,  George  Wash- 
ington Powell,  for  selecting  yoio  as  the  hon- 
oree  of  our  Spring  Ceremonial. 

I  wish  also  to  congratulate  this  distin- 
guished Class  of  newly  created  Shriners  for 
Joining  the  Shrine,  particularly  Crescent 
Temple.  You  will  find  a  happy  home  here. 

Crescent  was  chartered  about  70  years  ago. 
The  Shrine  was  then  30  years  old.  Its  mem- 
bership was  less  than  100.000.  Today  the 
membership  is  about  900,000  and  we  are 
striving  for  1,000.000.  Crescent's  membership 
today  is  approaching  11,000. 

Of  the  172  Temples  In  Canada,  Mexico  and 
the  United  States.  Crescent  was  the  94th  to 
be  chartered.  We  are  now  13th  In  member- 
ship. Creacent  has  been  blessed  with  good 
leadership  since  Its  Inception. 
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Our  Temple  made  more  progress  member- 
ship-wise last  year  than  any  of  our  neigh- 
bors. I  extend  sincere  congratulations  to  Il- 
lustrious Sir  Robert  D.  Broadley  who  pro- 
vided the  topflight  leadership  that  produced 
last  year's  gain. 

Illustrious  Sir  George  Washington  Powell, 
our  present  Potentate,  a  capable  and  success- 
ful businessman,  has  laid  the  foundation  for 
a  successf uia974.  If  we  give  htm  our  full  co- 
operation— wWlch  he  so  richly  deserves — 1974 
wUl  be  a  bBipier  year  In  the  life  of  our 
Temple. 

Some  years  Wo  I  was  asked  to  define  "a 
Mason  and  a  Snrlner".  With  your  permission 
I  will  attempt  to  do  that  tonight. 

Masons  are  Inspired  by  the  Intellectual  In- 
tegrity and  the  earnestness  of  purpose  of  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  leaders,  Hiram  Ablf, 
"the  widow's  son."  Historians  tell  us  that  he 
was  considered  by  /his  contemporaries  an 
exemplary  citizen.  Whhe^we  Masons  respect 
his  bzilllance  and  his  executive  ability,  it 
was  his  Integrity  and  perseverance  that  we 
admire  most.  We  Masons  have  walked  in  his 
footsteps.  We  have  been  impressed  by  his 
steadfastness  to  death.  His  ethics  and  his  In- 
tegrity were  above  reproach  .  .  .  and  his 
word  was  his  l>ond!  Integrity  Is  man's  great- 
est asset! 

It  would  add  to  our  happiness  and  greatly 
Influence  our  world  prestige  If  we  emulated 
this  benefactor  In  our  daUy  contact  with  oiu: 
fellow  man. 

We  Masons  proclaim  our  beUef  In  Ood  and 
most  of  us  practice  It.  We  Masons  proclaim 
our  beUef  In  brotherly  love  and  most  of  us 
practice  It.  We  use  the  symbols  of  the  buUder 
to  set  our  code  of  life  which  refines  our 
thoughts,  purifies  our  sympathies  and 
broadens  our  outlook.  It  amplifies  our  friend- 
ships, exalts  our  morality  and  tames  our 
passions.  In  other  words,  our  Masonic  code 
of  life  nuUcee  better  citizens  of  us.  Was  it  not 
Aristotle  who  said  "The  greatest  compUment 
one  person  can  pay  another  Is  to  say  he  Is  a 
good  cltl2«n." 

Realizing,  as  we  do.  that  the  work  of  the 
Craft,  exemplifying  the  high  code  of  morality, 
requires  refreahment,  80  years  ago  (when 
Harry  Klein  was  but  9  years  of  age) .  Shriners 
adopted  a  code  of  ctmduct — 

"Pleasure  without  Intemperance, 
Hospitality  without  rudeness,  and 
Jollity  without  coarseness." 

The  general  public  Identifies  the  Shrine 
by  our  red  fez.  gorgeous  coetumes  and  spec- 
tacular and  entertaining  parades.  However, 
behind  our  fun  and  froUc  is  the  burning 
desire  to  be  of  help  to  crippled  and  burned 
children.  Love  of  crippled  and  burned  chil- 
dren turns  Shriners  Into  ministers  of  heal- 
ing. The  RED  FEZ  thus  takes  its  place  with 
the  RED  CROSS  as  the  emblem  of  mercy  and 
loving-kindness. 

0\ir  desire  to  help  crippled  and  burned 
children  is  implemented  through  our  hos- 
pitals and  burns  institutes,  the  stories  at 
which  were  so  ably  presented  to  you  this 
afternoon  by  Past  Potentates  Edmund  D. 
Bowman  and  Walter  S.  Olbbe. 

Most  Shriners  strive  to  emulate  St.  Paul 
who,  crying  that  the  days  were  evU,  labored 
to  Improve  them.  We  radiate  good  will  which 
Is  more  precious  than  a  gold  nugget.  Good 
will  Is  the  measure  of  a  man's  success.  To  a 
large  extent  it  determines  bis  usefulness  to 
society. 

An  unknown  person  penned  the  following : 

"He  has  achieved  much  who  has  Uved  weU. 
laughed  often,  and  loved  much;  who  has 
gained  the  respect  of  Intelligent  men  and 
the  love  of  Uttle  children;  who  has  filled 
his  niche  and  accomplished  his  task;  whether 
by  an  Improved  poppy  or  a  perfect  poem,  or 
a  rescued  soul:  who  has  never  lacked  appre- 
ciation of  earth's  baauty  or  failed  to  express 
It;  who  has  always  looked  for  the  beet  in 
others  and  given  the  beat  he  had;  whose 
life  is  an  inspiration,  and  whoae  memory  is 
a  benediction." 
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was   Hlmn   Abtf,    "tta« 


Sucb    a    person 
widow's  son." 

Masons  and  Starlners  gttt  more  out  of  life 
when  they  emulate  Hiram  Ablf  and  at  tbe 
same  time  help  to  malLe  thla  a  better  world. 
That  should  be  the  objective  of  everyone. 


THE  HOME  NEWS  IS  HONORED 
AGAIN 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

<v  mrw  jxasKT 
IN  THE  HOXJ8E  OF  REPRK8ENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21.  1974 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  atteaker,  the  Home 

News,  of  New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  was  hon- 
ored recently  for  its  promotional  and  re- 
search work  during  1973  at  the  Interna- 
tional Newspaper  PromotlcHi  Association 
conference  held  in  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

This  fine  newspaper,  under  the  distin- 
guished leadership  of  its  publisher  and 
president,  Hugh  N.  Boyd,  has  won  awards 
in  the  past  and  will  win  more  in  the  fu- 
ture, because  of  its  great  desire  to  excel 
in  every  phase  of  newspaper  work — ^f  rom 
writing  to  promotion. 

At  the  recent  Cleveland  conference,  the 
Home  News  received  a  first  place  plaque 
and  two  second  (dace  awards,  so,  once 
more,  I  am  proud  to  insert  in  the  Con- 
OBBSiONAL  RxcoRi)  another  achievement 
of  one  of  the  best  newspapers  in  the  east, 
the  Hc»ne  News. 

Tbx  Homk  Nrws  HoNOBXD  roe  Erruaie 

Vor  Its  promotional  and  research  efforts 
dxirlng  IB73,  The  Home  News  has  been 
awarded  a  flret  place  plaque  and  two  second 
place  awards. 

The  cvirrent  honors  will  be  given  to  The 
Home  News  at  the  annual  International 
Newspaper  Promotion  Assoc  latlon  conference 
today  and  tomorrow  in  Cleveland  for  three 
of  the  newspaper's  entrlee  In  the  39th  an- 
nual Promotion  Awards  competition  ^>on- 
sored  each  year  by  Editor  and  Publisher,  the 
newspaper  Industry's  trade  publication. 

Competition  In  the  contest  Is  open  to  all 
newspapers  throughout  the  coxintry  and  Can- 
ada and  Is  divided  Into  two  categories — news- 
papers under  100,000  circulation  and  news- 
papers over  100,000  circulation.  The  H<Hne 
News  wcm  In  the  under  100,000  category. 

The  first  place  award  was  for  the  news- 
paper's radio  commercl&U  which  have  been 
aired  on  three  area  stations,  WCTC,  New 
Brunswick,  WHWH,  Princeton,  and  WBRW, 
Bridge  water.  The  commercials  were  prepared 
by  the  newspaper's  advertising  agency,  TTie 
Ad  Work*  of  New  Tork  City,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Frederick  H.  Hautau,  president. 

Pew  its  direct  mall  brochures  anjiounclng 
special  'retail  sales  events  and  advertising 
sections.  The  Home  News  won  the  second 
place  award  in  the  under  100,000  clrciilatlon 
category.  The  various  brochures  were  pre- 
pared by  the  newspaper's  art  department  ataff 
comprised  of  Rocco  Pucclo,  JoAnne  Merrin 
and  Kay  Manzo.  The  art  department  is  super- 
vised by  Thomas  A.  Howley,  display  adver- 
tising representative. 

The  newspaper's  third  award  was  another 
second  place  honor  for  a  research  project 
conducted  In  Its  circulation  area  that  pro- 
vided Information  on  newspaper  readers' 
preferences  In  where  they  shop  for  food, 
clothing,  furniture  and  appliances;  whfc^ 
new^Mipers  they  read,  which  ones  are  deliv- 
ered, what  time  of  day  they  prefer  having 
their  new^aper  delivered. 

The  queetloiuutlre  provided  the  newspaper 
wtth  detailed  reap<Hiaee  by  residents  In  Indl- 
-tUtuI  oommTinMlea.  Tb»  Burrey  WM  taltm- 
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lated  also  according  to  the  individual  ue^ 
served  by  the  newq>aper's  three  daily  edi' 
tiona. 

The  Home  News  promotional  and  reseiut^h 
programs  are  under  the  direction  of  John  V. 
Ooni^lly.  promotion  manager.  He  is  assisted 
by  Miss  Roseanna  H.  Mujray. 

Among  the  newspim>er*8  various  promo- 
tional and  public  oriented  programs  are  the 
annual  High  School  Band  Festival  which 
this  year  will  observe  its  10th  anniversary, 
student  and  scout  group  tours  through  The 
Home  News  building,  the  annual  Needy 
Cases  Fund  during  Chrietmaa,  awards  to  high 
school  journalism  classes  for  their  second 
newspapers,  newspaper  carrier  college  schol- 
arship awards  and  the  VEC  News  film  strip 
program  which  furnishes  current  news  in 
film  strip  form  to  86  area  schools  each  week. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  LT.  COL.  CHARLES  L. 
MOORE,  U.S.  ARMY 


HON.  ROBIN  L.  BEARD 

or   TKKNXSSXX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21,  1974 

Mr.  BEARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  a  few  moments  to  pay  tribute  to 
an  individual  who  is  an  outstanding 
American,  a  fine  soldier,  and  a  great  per- 
sonal friend  of  mine,  who  has  spent  the 
last  few  years  being  of  invaluable  help  to 
Members  of  Congress.  Lt.  Col.  Charles  L. 
Moore.  UJ3.  Army,  is  a  highly  decorated 
military  officer  who  has,  of  late,  been 
serving  in  a  special  "combat  zone" — the 
Halls  of  Congress — as  liaison  officer  for 
the  U.S.  Army. 

Colonel  Moore  has  performed  effi- 
ciently and  expertly  in  this  complex  and 
difficult  post.  As  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
will  agree,  there  are  few  things  more 
difficult  than  keeping  Members  of  Con- 
gress well-informed,  satisfied,  and  con- 
tent. Colonel  Moore  has  succeeded  in  his 
efforts  to  do  so,  and,  for  this,  he  deserves 
our  lasting  gratitude. 

He  will  be  leaving  us  this  week,  to  ac- 
cept his  new  post  In  Hawaii,  a  far  more 
tranquil  setting  than  Capitol  Hill,  to  be 
sure.  I  am  certain  I  speak  for  all  my  col- 
leagues, and  especially  for  those  of  us  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  who  have 
had  the  opi>ortunlty  to  work  especially 
close  with  him.  I  express  my  personal 
gratitude  to  this  fine  soldier  and  great 
gentleman. 

Under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  I  would  like  to  Include  Colonel 
Moore's  biography  in  the  Rccoro  at  this 
point. 

BioaaAPHT  or  Cox..  Craslcb  L.  Mooax 

Chariew  li.  Moore  was  ham  in  Hartford. 
Tenneeaee,  on  3  August  1936.  He  graduated 
from  high  school  at  Georgia  MOltary  Acad- 
emy In  Atlanta,  Georgia,  In  10U.  He  con- 
tinued his  studies  and  graduated  from  the 
Citadel  In  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  In 
1909  and  was  oommlsaloned  as  a  second 
lieutenant  of  Armor.  I| 

His  first  troop  assignment  as  a  commis- 
sioned offloer  after  completing  the  Armor 
Basic  Course  at  Fort  Knox.  Kentucky,  was 
with  the  3d  Squadron.  4tb  United  States 
Cavalry,  36th  Infantry  Division.  Schofield 
Barracks,  Hawaii,  as  a  platoon  leader,  gen- 
eral support  platoon  leader,  troop  executive 
offloer,  persozmel  officer,  squadron  mainte- 
nance officer  and  troop  commander. 

Zn  IMS  he  attended  Botary  Wing  Fllgbt 


training  and  graduated  In  early  1964.  From 
there  he  went  to  Fort  Hood,  Texas,  and 
aarved  with  the  3d  Armored  Division  and 
formed  the  Air  Cavalry  Troop  of  the  3d 
Squadron  of  the  1st  Cavalry. 

After  completion  of  ttie  Advanced  Armor 
Course  In  1966  he  helped  form  the  31Sth 
Aviation  Company  and  deployed  with  It  to 
the  BepubUc  of  Vietnam  In  early  1967  la 
July  1967  he  joined  the  1st  Squadron,  4th 
Cavalry,  1st  Infantry  Division  and  aarved  In 
Troop  D  Air. 

In  January  1968  he  returned  to  Fort  Knox, 
Kentucky,  and  helped  form  the  ist  Squad- 
ron. 8th  (Air)  Cavalry  serving  as  83.  in 
August  1968  he  went  to  the  Command  and 
General  Staff  OoUege  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 


He  was  selected  to  return  to  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  to  command  Troop  D  Air,  1st 
Squadron.  4th  United  States  Cavalry  In  Mi^ 
1960.  After  serving  a  year  as  Commander  of 
Troop  D  Air,  he  returned  with  the  colors  of 
the  1st  Infantry  Division  to  Fort  Riley, 
Kansas,  In  late  April  1970. 

Since  May  1970  he  has  been  serving  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Office  of 
the  Chief  of  Legislative  Liaison. 

His  awards  Include  the  Sliver  Star,  Legion 
of  Merit,  Bronze  Star  with  V  (4  OLC),  Air 
Medal  with  V  (69  OLC),  Army  Commenda- 
tion Medal  with  V  (4  OLC),  Purple  Heart 
and  the  Vietnamese  Cross  of  Gallantry  with 
SUver  and  Gold  Star,  4  Distinguished  Fly- 
ing Crosses. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Ellen  O.  Sea- 
brook  and  they  have  two  children.  Mary  Sllea 
age  10  and  Charles  Jr.  age  7. 


SOVIET  UNION  REAFFIRMS  HER  RE- 
FUSAL TO  ALLOW  FREE  EMI- 
GRATION 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OF  KicBaoax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21.  1974 


Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
Trade  Reform  Act  is  still  before  the  U.S. 
Senate,  it  seems  apijri|priate  again  to 
ask  whether  or  not  ^^^te  is  real  and 
whether  or  not  the^TSJBJl.  is  really 
mellowing?  In  one  respect  she  surely  is 
not  and  by  that  I  mean  the  right  to  free 
emigration  and  travel  by  her  citizens. 
Two  recent  incidents  confirm  this.  The 
first  involves  the  efforts  by  the  mother 
of  Simas  Kudlrka  to  travel  to  the  United 
States  on  a  visit.  Kudlrka,  it  will  be  re- 
called, Is  still  serving  a  sentence  in  a 
forced  labor  camp  for  attempting  to  de- 
fect to  the  United  States  in  1970.  His 
mother  is  U.S.  bom  and  was  invited  to 
visit  the  United  States  by  a  friend. 

However,  the  KOB,  which  knows  no 
law  except  that  of  the  Jungle,  has  system- 
atically prevented  her  from  leaving  or 
even  making  contact  with  the  UJ3.  au- 
thorities. She  has  even  been  prevented 
from  visiting  our  consulate  In  Leningrad, 
which  is  a  violation  of  the  1968  consular 
convention  with  the  U.S.SJI. 

A  second  incident  concerns  the  at- 
tempt of  an  American  to  return  to  his 
homeland  after  17  years  in  the  U.S.SJI. 
He  was  assaulted  by  Soviet  militiamen 
attempting  to  enter  the  U.S.  Embassy 
grounds  and  would  by  now  be  safely 
locked  away  if  two  of  our  Embassy  per- 
sonnel had  not  arrived  on  the  scene. 

The  two  relevant  news  items  f  irxn  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  BCay  15, 
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1974,  and  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  May  16, 
1974,  fcdlow.  More  detente  and  trade 
anyone? 

[Ftom  TbB  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
May  15, 1974] 

BovxR*  Ba>  tup  roa  Ddsotob's  Mothsb 

Moaoow. — The  mother  of  Slmas  Kudlrka, 
a  Lithuanian  seaman  who  Is  In  a  labor  camp 
after  trying  to  defect  to  the  United  States  in 
1070,  has  iq>plled  to  visit  America — but  she 
has  anootmtered  many  officially  Inspired  dlffi- 
ooltles,  dissident  sources  said  here. 

Tbe  aouroea  said  Maria  Shulskene  was  In- 
vited to  go  by  a  friend.  She  was  herself  bom 
in  the  United  States  and  lived  In  Brooklyn 
xintll  she  was  five  years  old,  they  added. 

Ber  son  was  sentenced  to  10  years  In 
May,  1971.  for  treason.  In  November  the  pre- 
vious year,  UJEl.  Coast  Guardsmen  handed 
him  back  to  his  Soviet  trawler  after  he 
jumped  on  to  their  dutter  In  an  attempt 
to  defect. 

The  sources  said  Mrs.  Sbulskene,  who  had 
not  received  any  letters  from  ber  son  In  his 
Ural  labor  camp  since  last  September,  handed 
her  papers  and  the  Invitation — stamped  by 
a  UJS.  notary's  office — to  visa  authorities  In 
Lithuania  in  March. 

PAPEB8   aXJXCTED 

But  the  papers  were  not  accepted  on  the 
grounds  that  the  invitation  did  not  have 
a  VS.  Government  stamp,  they  added. 

Mrs.  Shulskene  then  turned  to  Sergei  Ko- 
valev,  a  blbloglst  and  member  of  the  unoffi- 
cial initiative  group  for  the  defense  of  hu- 
man rights,  who  agreed  to  present  her  case  to 
the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Moscow,  the  sources  said. 

But  Mr.  Kovalev  was  stopped  by  a  uni- 
formed police  officer  on  permanent  guard 
outside  the  Embassy  when  he  tried  to  go  In. 
He  later  phoned  the  consulate  to  arrange  a 
meeting  with  an  official  on  the  street,  they 
said. 

On  his  way  to  keep  the  appolntmentTle 
was  stopped  by  a  police  captain  who  took 
him  to  a  police  station  where  he  was  inter- 
viewed by  an  official  of  the  Soviet  Security 
Police  (KGB) ,  according  to  his  own  account. 

DXTAniS    COKraiCXD 

VM.  diplomatic  sources  confirmed  all  de- 
tails of  Mr.  Kovalev's  account  and  pointed 
out  that  a  U.S.-Soviet  consular  convention 
signed  In  1968  guaranteed  the  citizens  of 
each  country  the  right  of  free  access  to  each 
other's  embassies  and  consulates. 

The  KGB  officer  asked  Mr.  Kovalev  whether 
he  bad  Mrs.  Shulskene's  documents  and 
described  his  behavior  as  "unbecoming." 

However,  at  the  end  of  the  Interview,  Mr. 
Kovalev  was  released  and  told  he  could  go 
to  the  consulate,  he  said. 

OIPLOBCAT    PHONXD 

Mr.  Kovalev  said  he  learned  in  a  conversa- 
tion with  a  consular  officer  later  that  an 
American  diplomat  had  phoned  Soviet  au- 
thorities when  he  did  not  turn  up  for  the 
appointment  and  asked  that  he  be  allowed 
to  enter  the  Embassy. 

Learning  that  Mrs.  Shulskene  had  been 
told  her  documents  were  Inadequately 
stamped,  the  diplomat  stamped  them  in  sev- 
eral places  and  sent  her  an  invitation  to 
Tlslt  the  Embassy,  he  said. 

But  on  AprU  28,  Mrs.  Shulskene,  who  only 
•peaks  Lithuanian,  and  an  Interpreter  were 
stopped  from  Ijoarding  a  train  for  Moscow 
by  Ave  plalnclothesmen,  Mr.  Kovalev  said. 

The  men  told  Mrs.  Shulskene  to  wait  unta 
after  the  May  l  hoUday,  and  the  interpreter. 
Who  was  released  from  a  mental  hospital  last 
year,  was  told  not  to  leave  LlthuanU,  he 
adaed. 

Mr.  Kovalev  said  he  did  not  know  when 
Mrs.  Shulskene  woiUd  come  to  the  Soviet 
capital  again. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  May  16,  1974] 

TAjfK  FKD  Up  Wrm  Russu  Anxa  17  TSaas, 

Wairrs  Out 

(By  Michael   McGulre) 

Moscow,  May  16. — An  American  ex-Marine 
combat  veteran  fought  his  way  past  three 
Soviet  guards  at  the  American  Embassy  here 
today  to  discuss  prospects  for  returning  to 
the  United  States  from  which  he  defected 
In  1967. 

Dean  Hoxaey,  47,  a  husky  Callfomlan,  said 
he  was  dislUusioned  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Communism  and  expressed  fear  for  his 
safety  when  he  left  the  embassy  to  return  to 
his  residence  In  Volgograd. 

Two  embassy  officials  standing  outside  the 
compound  answered  Hoxsey's  call  for  help 
as  three  uniformed  militiamen  overpowered 
him  and  tried  to  march  the  struggling  man — 
both  of  his  arms  twisted  in  hammerlocks — 
to  a  militia  warming  shack  on  a  side  street 
adjacent  to  the  embassy. 

The  militiamen  relaxed  their  %rlp  when 
the  Americans  Intervened  and  Hoxsey  dashed 
thru  the  entrance  of  the  large  yellow  embassy 
compound  Into  the  U.S.  Consular  Office. 

Consular  officials  said  they  would  study 
Hoxsey's  case  and  submit  it  to  the  State 
Department  for  Its  recommendation. 

"When  you  are  young,"  a  shaken  Hoxsey 
said  inside  the  embassy,  "your  own  country 
doesn't  mean  very  much.  But  when  you  are 
older,  the  pull  of  home  gets  very  strong." 

The  World  War  n  veteran,  who  said  he  was 
wounded  on  Okinawa,  said  he  was  an  Tin- 
employed  x-ray  technician  when  he  came 
to  the  Soviet  Union  at  age  SO  to  attend  an 
international  youth  congress  in  Moscow. 

While  In  the  Soviet  capital,  be  declared  to 
a  Foreign  Ministry  official  that  he  wanted  to 
remain  here  to  live. 

"I  was  raised  as  a  communist,"  he  said. 
"My  father  was  a  Communist.  At  one  time  I 
believed  in  it.  My  father  wanted  me  to  be- 
lieve In  it.  And  I  did,  too.  I  thought  Commu- 
nists should  be  with  other  Communists.  I 
thought  it  would  be  better  for  me.  But  after 
a  time  I  saw  they  didn't  trust  me." 

Once  here,  he  said,  be  tried  to  Join  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party  but  couldn't  do  so 
when  he  failed  to  obtam  the  required  num- 
ber of  recommendations. 

"Nobody  would  recommend  me,"  said 
Hoxsey. 

In  recent  months,  he  said,  he  has  come 
under  a  disturbing  harassment  by  feUow 
workers  and  patients  in  the  Volgograd  Med- 
ical Clinic,  where  he  Is  employed  as  a  blood 
and  urine  analyst. 

"I've  been  harassed,"  he  said.  "It  can  recOly 
screw  up  your  brain.  They'll  cough  at  you 
in  the  hall  and  they'll  walk  in  front  of  you 
and  spit  Lately,  they  started  something  new. 
The  doorbell  started  ringing  at  night  and 
when  I  go  to  answer  It,  nobody  is  there." 

Asked  why  he  thought  he  was  being  ha- 
rassed, Hoxsey  said: 

"It  seems  somebody's  lealdng  lnf<M7natlon 
and  they  think  it  is  me." 

Hoxsey  said  he  thought  that  as  time 
passed,  the  distrust  and  harassment  would 
decline.  "But,"  he  said,  "as  time  goes  by  It 
gets  worse." 

The  ex-Marine  said  he  t(Hd  embassy  of- 
ficials he  was  afraid  to  return  to  Volgograd 
to  await  word  on  whether  the  State  Depart- 
ment had  approved  his  application  to  return 
permanently  to  the  United  States. 

American  officials  are  powerless  to  give 
shelter  In  the  embassy  to  anyone  seeking 
asylum  Inside  the  compound.  They  are  re- 
quired to  turn  them  back  into  the  street 
after  they  have  completed  their  business. 

When  Hoxsey  left  the  U.S.  Embassy,  he 
went  to  the  home  of  a  Western  resident  In 
Moscow.  He  said  he  was  not  bothered  when 
he  left  the  embassy,  but  voiced  concern  over 
what  might  happen  when  he  returned  to 
Volgograd. 
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"I  know  when  I  step  out  on  the  street," 
he  said,  "they  [Soviet  security  poUce]  will 
give  me  the  business.  Before  I  came  here  [to 
the  embassy],  I  was  afraid  of  repression.  But 
I  have  no  way  to  turn.  I  wanted  to  be  friends, 
but  I  see  it  Is  impossible." 

American  Embassy  officers  have  ret>eatedly 
protested  to  the  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry  the 
stopping  by  Soviet  guards  of  Soviet  citizens 
seeking  entry.  Often,  Soviets  have  been 
dragged  away  by  guards  to  the  warming 
shack  where,  according  to  embassy  officials, 
they  are  interrogated  and  warned  not  to  con- 
tact U.  S.  consular  officera. 

The  State  Department  charges  that  this 
violates  Article  Pour  of  the  June.  1964,  con- 
sular agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  provides  Soviet  citizens  free  access  to 
the  U  S.  Embassy,  and  is  counter  to  the 
spirit  of  detente  which  the  SoVlet  Union  is 
expressing  toward  the  United  States. 

Hoxsey  said  he  was  sent  to  medical  school 
after  he  was  given  his  Soviet  Internal  pass- 
port and  surrendered  his  American  passport 
to  the  Russian  police.  During  his  first  three 
months  in  Rtissla,  he  lived  in  Moscow's  Pe- 
king Hotel.  He  said  a  woman  identifying  her- 
self as  a  Soviet  Red  Cross  official  gave  >>«t« 
spending  money  every  week. 

"I  toid  this  ^1  I  wanted  to  become  a 
doctor,"  he  said.  "I  spent  two  years  study- 
ing with  the  help  of  a  translator  in  Stavropol 
In  the  northern  Caucasus.  Then  I  requested 
a  transfer  to  a  warmer  climate  In  the  south." 

He  was  sent  to  the  medical  college  In 
Tbilisi,  Georgia,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
In  1984.  He  was  first  employed  as  a  func- 
tional diagnostician  in  a  Tbilisi  city  hospital 
and  moved  to  Volgograd  In  1968. 

Hoxsey  said  he  married  a  Russian  girl  In 
TbUlsi  in  1962.  Later,  the  couple  adopted  a 
daughter. 

"It's  tough  to  leave  my  wife  after  19 
years,"  he  said.  "But  at  times  I  even  sus- 
pected her.  I  said  to  her:  "Let's  go  away.' 
She  said:  Tm  Russian.  I  cant.  I  want  to  go 
to  Riga  [in  Soviet  Latvia] .' 

"My  wife,"  he  said,  "Is  brainwashed.  The 
secret  police  arrested  her  In  1950  and  sent 
her  into  exile  In  Kazakhlstan.  They  did  this 
because  she  was  one  of  a  few  thousand 
Russians  who  were  bom  In  China.  She 
worked  her  fingers  to  the  bone  In  the  fields  of 
Kazakhi-stan  for  four  yeare." 

Asked  If  he  still  wanted  to  be  a  Communist, 
Hoxsey  replied : 

"After  the  harassment  Tve  been  thru  I 
can't  make  myself.  ...  I  just  want  to  be 
neutral  At  one  time  I  wanted  to  be  [a  Com- 
munist], but  not  now." 


COMMUNITY  SERVICES  ACT 
OP  1974 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21.  1974 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  would  like  to 
present  some  additional  correspondence 
in  support  of  the  continuation  of  the 
Federal  poverty  programs  which  I  have 
received  from  public  officials : 

EXXCCnVX    DZPASTkUMT, 

MfinfpeUer,  Vt..  March  25. 1974. 
Congressman  Auottstus  F.  Hawkznb, 
iMnfficorth  House  Office  BuUdtng, 
Waahtnffton,  D.C. 

DKAa  CoNcaxssMAN  Hawkiks:  I  wish  to 
express  my  support  for  the  eSorts  In  Con- 
gress to  contlnue^%be  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, as  established  by  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1994. 
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I  support  your  efforts  to  ocaitlnu*  OBO 
tbrougb  HR  13464.  I  would  further  support 
a  long  term  extenaloD  that  calls  for  a  gradual 
Increase  In  the  amount  of  state  and  local 
match. 

Sincerely. 

Thomas  P.  Saucoir. 

Columbia,  S.C, 

March  29, 1974. 

Hon.  AUGTTSTTTB  F.  HAWKINS, 

U.S.  Congress,  Washington,  D.C. 

Okas  Congsxssman  Hawkins:  I  wanted  to 
write  you  and  to  assure  you  that  your  pro- 
posed bill  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  has  my  complete  and 
full  support. 

The  programs  funded  by  OKO  have  chan- 
neled millions  of  dollars  Into  South  Caro- 
lina, but  more  Importantly,  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  Impoverished  and  deprived  citi- 
zens of  our  State  have  benefited  immeas- 
urably from  the  programs  fxinded  by  thai 
office  and  conducted  by  the  community  ac- 
tion agencies  throughout  our  state. 

In  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  efforts 
and  achievements  of  the  OEO-funded  pro- 
grama  and  related  activities  such  as  Bead 
Start  and  the  various  manpower  programs 
from  the  Department  of  Labor,  our  General 
Assembly  appropriated  $1,409  mllUon  to 
assist  In  supporting  the  human  resource  and 
human  service  effort  in  South  Carolina. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  it  would 
be  a  grave  error  to  allow  such  a  valuable 
program  which  has  done  so  much  for  so 
many  to  be  discontinued  when  most  of  the 
states  are  now  devoting  more  and  more  effort 
toward  the  development  of  their  human  re- 
sources. 

Sincerely, 

John  c.  West. 

Ann.  26.  1974. 
Congressman  Cabi.  Pekkins, 
Chairman,  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Deas  Conchessman  Perkins:  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  voice  my  support 
for  federal  funding  to  continue  the  operation 
of  community  action  programs  in  the  State 
of  Nebraska.  It  Is  my  understanding  there 
are  several  alternatives  being  considered  to 
continue  this  funding.  I  will  not  concern 
myself  with  which  of  these  alternatives  is 
best.  I  favor  any  of  these  alternatives  which 
will  allow  the  community  action  programs  in 
the  State  of  Nebraska  to  continue  their 
needed  work.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  Legis- 
lative Resolution  166  which  was  recently 
passed  by  the  Nebraska  Legislature.  You  will 
notice  they  too  favor  continued  funding  for 
these  agencies. 

I  comnwnrt  you  and  your  staff  for  the  work 
I  know  you  have  contributed  toward   this 
worthwhile  effort. 
Sincerely, 

J.  James  Ezon. 
Governor,  State  of  Nebraska. 
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District;  WUtae.  ist  District;  Blchendlfer 
leth  District. 
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Whereas.  Community  Action  Programs 
have  played  a  vital  role  In  the  social  and 
economic  development  of  Nebraska  com- 
munities; and 

Whereas,  the  programs  of  Commvuiity 
Action  Agencies  have  signiflcanUy  aided  in 
the  alleviation  of  the  problems  and  plights 
of  the  aged  and  poor;  and 

Whereas,  the  Community  Action  Agency 
objectives  of  self  development  and  self 
determination  emphasize  the  characteristics 
which  have  made  Nebraska  great. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  eighty-third  legislature  of  Ne- 
braska, second  session: 

1.  That  the  members  of  this  Legislature, 
in  honor  of  the  tenth  anniversary  of  Com- 
munity Action  Programs  hereby  commend 
and  pay  tribute  to  our  Nebraska  Community 
Action  Agencies  and  encourage  the  federal 
legislative  bodies  to  give  due  consideration 
to  measures  to  insure  the  continuation  of 
the  efforts  of  community  action,  and 

2.  That  the  Clerk  of  the  Legislature  la 
directed  to  send  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
Mr.  Jim  Crisp,  Chairman  of  the  Association 
of  Nebraska  Community  Action  Agencies, 
Pairbury,  Nebraska  and  Mr.  Larry  Lassek, 
Chairman  of  the  Nebraska  AflUlate  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  Commimlty  Develop- 
ment. WalthUl,  Neljraska. 

EaatuTiVK  Depastment. 
Dover,  Del.,  April  12, 1974. 
Hon.  Gus  Hawkins, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity  Employment,   House   Labor   and 
Education  Committee,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Wathington,  D.C. 
Dxak  Congressman  Hawkins:  I  flrmly  sup- 
port and  urge  the  extension  of  H.R.  12466 
which  would  extend  certain  programs  under 
the  Koonomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  as 
amended. 

As  an  indication  of  the  concern  In  our 
state  for  these  programs,  enclosed  is  a  copy 
of  a  Senate  Resolution,  passed  by  our  Senate 
Just  a  few  days  ago.  requesting  the  Federal 
Oovemment  to  continue  the  funding  of  Com- 
munity Action  of  Greater  Wilmington,  Inc., 
one  of  many  such  programs  dependent  upon 
the  oontlnxuition  of  federal  funding  under 
the  Intent  al  the  Act. 
Sincerely, 

Shsrman  W.  Traairr, 

OorertKif. 

Senate  Resolution  No.  182 
Requesting  the  Federal  Government  to  con- 
tinue to  fund  community  action  of  Greater 

Wilmington.  Inc. 

Whereas,  for  the  past  eight  years.  Com- 
munity Action  of  Greater  WUmlngton,  Inc. 
has  mobilised  the  forces  against  poverty  In 
New  Castle  County;  and 

Whereas,  during  this  period  the  Federal 
Oovemment  has  funded  Community  Action 
of  Greater  Wilmington,  Inc..  under  the  Bco- 
nocnlo  Opportunity  Act  of  1964;  and 

Whereas,  through  such  funding  CAGW, 
Inc.,  has  planned,  coordinated  and  carried 
out  such  programs  as  credit  unions,  nelgh- 
bortiood  service  centers  and  Head  Start,  help- 
ing to  meet  the  human  needs  of  15,000  low- 
and-no  Income  residents  of  New  Castle  Coun- 
ty; and 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Oovemment  has  not 
requested  funds  for  Its  1975  fiscal-year 
Inidget  for  CAOW,  Inc.,  and.  Instead.  wotUd 
place  this  burden  on  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments; and 

Whereas,  these  governmental  units  do  not 
have  the  revenue  resources  to  assume  federal 
reqxmslblllty  for  these  programs. 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
Senate  of  the  127th  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Delaware  requests  the  President  and 
the  Congress  to  support  legislation  to  con- 
tinue federal  fimdlng  of  the  Community  Ac- 
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tlon  Programs,  retaining  the  Intent  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  made  avaUable  to  his  excel- 
lency, Shermah  W.  Trlbbltt,  Governor  of 
Delaware,  and  to  VS.  Senator  WUllam  V 
Both.  Jr.,  VS.  Senator  Joseph  R.  Blden  Jr " 
and  UJ3.  BepresentaUve  Pierre  8.  duPont  IV 
for  their  consideration. 

OfTICE  or  THE  OOVERNOa. 

Juneau,  Alaska,  March  18. 1974. 
Hon.  Auuusius  F.  Hawkins, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Equal  Oppor- 

-     tunity.  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hawkins:  This  letter  will  indi- 
cate my  support  for  HB  12464,  the  extenslca 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (u 
amended).  As  I  understand  It,  the  bill  is 
presently  in  committee  and  will  not  be  re- 
ported  out  until  mid-March. 

As  you  know,  the  Feder.tl  Ofllce  of  Eco. 
nomlc  Opportunity,  through  grants  to 
Alaskan  groups,  has  had  a  profound  infiuence 
on  Alaskans,  particularly  on  low-lncoms 
rural  Alaskans. 

Foremost,  among  the  grantees  In  Alsska 
has  been  Rural  CAP,  an  organization  head- 
quartered in  Anchorage  with  10  Regional 
Development  Corporations  located  in  the 
rural  areas  of  our  State.  Mr.  Michael  Harper 
Executive  Director  of  the  CAP,  has  recenUy 
been  In  my  ofllce  and  has  e^lained  to  me 
and  to  my  top  aides,  the  extent  of  EurAL 
CAPS's  beneficial  activities  in  the  State. 

Among  other  things,  RurAL  CAPS  through 
a  grant  from  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
operates  30  Head  Start  Centers  In  rural  va'. 
lages.  as  well  as  4  in  the  city  of  Anchorage. 
Also,  7  Alcoholism  Counselors  receive  admin- 
istrative support  and  training  through  the 
RurAL  CAP  Central  Ofllce. 

The  10  Regional  Development  Corporations 
are  the  core  of  most  rural  development  proj- 
ects in  the  State.  By  following  the  funda- 
mental phlloeophy  that  programs  for  "poor 
people"  should  be  defined  by.  and  imple- 
mented by  the  people  that  they  serve,  tre- 
mendous gains  have  been  made  by  rural 
Alaskans.  Indeed  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  RurAL 
CAP  was  one  of  the  primary  foroes  behind 
the  Alaska  Native  Land  Claims  SeUlement 
Act. 

Although  some  programs  will  renmln.  it 
Is  safe  to  say  that  the  core  of  the  rural  entl- 
poverty  effort  will  be  cut  out  If  OEO  monies 
do  not  continue  to  come  to  Alaska.  As  a  sup- 
porter of  these  programs,  I  would  regret  very 
much  to  see  this  happen. 

Please  keep  me  Informed  on  the  progress 
of  HB  12464. 
Kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

William  A.  Ecan, 

Oovemor. 

OrPICE  OF  THE  OOVERNOR, 

Charlotte  Amalie.  St.  Thomas,  Mar.  22, 1974. 
Hon.  Atjottstus  F.  Hawkins, 
V.S.  House  of  Bepresentativea, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Territory  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  the  Federal  government  have 
shared  locally,  the  re^ponsfl)01ty  of  elimi- 
nating poverty.  The  genesis  of  poverty  li 
such  that  continuous  varied  programs  ire 
required  to  determine  how  a  nation  through 
Its  communities  can  provide  an  eqoltabls 
standard  of  living.  The  Ofllce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  has  Inltlatad  and  demonstrated 
laudable  actions  In  this  respect.  TV)  dlsoon* 
tlnue  the  Agency  at  this  time  would  work  an 
unnecessary  hardship  on  the  people  we  are 
serving. 

My  administration  has  increased  the  local 
effort  over  200 ».  The  present  fiscal  projec- 
tions of  the  Virgin  Islands  limits  our  ambi- 
tion to  do  more.  We  do  not  receive  "General 
Revenue    Sharing",    funds.    Therefore,   any 
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nductlon  of  the  OBO  type  grant  wotild  force 
Hig  elimination  of  most  of  our  pibjects. 

As  Oovemor.  my  priority  has  been  to  Im- 
MQTe  the  standard  of  living  and  the  quality 
of  life  in  this  area  of  the  United  States.  I  am 
ggUng  your  help,  through  the  extenalon  of 
OEO  or  any  other  appropriate  meant. 
Very  triily  yours. 

Melvin  H.  Evans,  MJ3., 

Governof, 

OmcE  or  THE  OovxRNoa, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  AprU  15. 1974. 
Hon.  AucTTBTtrs  F.  Hawkins, 
VS.  Representative  from  California, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  Congressman  Hawkins:  Last  week 
I  signed  an  executive  order  which  Invokes 
the  Green  Amendment  to  establish  a  state- 
tride  Community  Action  Agency.  This  state 
agency  will  contract  with  our  seven  multi- 
county  associations  of  government  or  other 
units  of  local  government  to  administer  OBO 
programs  locally.  Continuation  of  OEO  Is 
imperative  for  the  success  of  this  plan, 

Therefbre,    I    urge    your   support   of    HR 
13464  to  secure  a  simple  extension  of  the 
Sconomlc  Opportunity  Act. 
Sincerely, 

Calvin  L.  Rampton, 

Governor. 

OrncE  OF  THE  GovERNoa, 
Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  May  10.  1974. 

As  Oovemor  of  New  Mexico,  I  strongly 
support  HR-12464  and  urge  its  passage. 

once  of  Econo^c  Opportunity  programs 
are  now  serving  some  233,000  persons  in  New 
Mexico. 

Administration  of  these  programs  by  our 
eleven  Community  Action  Agencies  has 
proved  fiscally  sound  and  operationally  ef- 
fective. 

New  Mexico  needs  continuation  of  OEO 
programs.  It  needs  to  hold  together  the  staff 
skills,  programmatic  experience  and  com- 
munity awareness  currently  assembled  on 
the  Community  Action  Agency  staffs. 

New  Mexico  is  a  rural  state  with  a  large 
low  Income  population.  The  1970  census 
showed  227,000  under  the  federal  poverty 
guideline. 

Most  of  New  Mexico's  local  governments 
lack  both  financial  resources  and  staff  capa- 
bility to  pick  up  programs  and  carry  out 
planning  now  carried  out  by  the  CAAs. 

Communications  have  been  sent  to  me 
and  to  New  Mexico's  congressional  delega- 
tion from  a  great  many  of  our  local  officials 
urging  continuation  of  federal  funding  for 
OKO  programs  and  the  Community  Action 
Agencies.  Similar  support  also  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  many  civic  organizations, 
churches,  businessmen,  and  private  individ- 
uals. 

In  New  Mexico  we  have  developed  a  long 
range  "poverty  action  plan."  Key  elements 
of  this  plan  are  the  State  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Office  and  the  Oemmunlty  Action 
Agencies. 

We  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  funds  to 
recreate  the  social  service  and  human  re- 
source delivery  capabilities  now  available 
and  functioning  effectively  In  the  Commu- 
nity Action  Agencies. 

In  New  Mexloo,  the  benefits  of  aid  to  our 
low  income  population  provided  by  the  CAAs 
are  shared  by  all  our  citizens. 

Without  the  capabiliUes  of  the  CAAs,  the 
25%  of  ova  population  who  are  poor,  and 
the  state  as  a  whole,  will  suffer  a  social  and 
economic  shock. 

Again,  I  urge  passage  of  RR-12464. 
Bruce  Kino, 

Gox>emor. 

Hornbxak,  Tknn.. 

AprU  9,  1974. 
Hon.  AtrcusTTTS  Hawkins, 
OS.  Hou.ie  of  Revresentatives, 
Washingtc.i.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Hawkins:  I  am  writ- 
ing to  you  to  let  you  know  of  my  support  of 
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bUl  HJt.  12464,  which  wiU  extend  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
OJI.O.  is  a  vital  program  in  oxir  com- 
munity as  well  as  over  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tion. It  has  heli>ed  the  poverty  stricken, 
people  of  ill  health,  people  without  hope,  as 
well  as  holding  down  crime. 

Would  appreciate  your  help  fw  the  con- 
tinuance of  O.E.O.  programs. 
Very  Sincerely  Tours, 

J.  K.  Williams, 

Mayor. 

Richmond,  Va., 

March  28, 1974. 
Hon.  AucnsTos   Hawkins, 
Chairman,   House  Subcommittee  on  Equal 
Opportunity,  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,    Washington,    D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Hawkins:  The  Richmond 
Community  Action  Program,  Inc.,  which  is 
a  private,  non-stock,  non-profit  corporation 
that  has  serviced  and  assisted  the  low-in- 
come communities  in  Richmond  since  its 
conception  seven  years  ago,  was  conceived 
through  the  creative  efforts  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

Since  that  time  the  Agency  has  been  a 
credit  to  the  Richmond  community  and  has 
demonstrated  a  keen  expertise  in  the  areas 
of  Manpower,  Day  Care,  Senior  Citizen  Serv- 
ices. Legal  Aid,  Drug  Abuse  Prevention,  out- 
reach and  referral  assistance  and  training, 
planning  and  assisting  to  develop  the  capa- 
bilities and  potentialities  of  the  low-income 
citizenry.  In  addition,  the  program  has 
worked  in  coordinating  and  helping  to  cre- 
ate several  innovative  programs  with  many 
of  the  City  departments  and  State  agencies. 
It  is  the  largest  agency  of  its  kind  in  the 
Richmond  Metropolitan  Area. 

Unfortunately,  the  new  Federal  Revenue 
Sharing  Program  does  not  provide  sufficient 
funds  to  realize  the  budget  of  R-CAP  and 
other  social  action  programs  that  were  pre- 
viously funded  through  direct  categorical 
gnrants  from  federal  sources. 

It  is  because  of  this  problem  and  the  above 
achievements  that  I  am  requesting  your  seri- 
ous consideration  and  support  for  the  pass- 
age of  the  legislation  currently  pending  be- 
fore your  Committee  to  extend  the  Authoriz- 
ation of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  which  would  Insure  the  continuance 
of  this  very  worthwhile  agency  in  the  Rich- 
mond community. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  J.  Blilxt,  Jr.. 

Mayor. 

Mxridxn,  Conn., 

AprU  4, 1974. 
Hon.  AtrcosTUS  F.  Hawkins, 
Chairman  of  House  Subcommittee  on 
Equal  Opportunity,  WashiTigton,  D.C. 
Dear  Representative  Hawkins:  As  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Merlden,  I  am  concerned  over 
the  possible  termination  ot  the  Federal 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  221  fund- 
ing for  Community  Action.  In  the  case  of 
the  Meriden  C.A.A..  this  would  be  the  ter- 
mination of  the  funds  necessary  for  admin- 
istrating the  Agency's  social  programs  and 
services.  These  programs  and  services  are 
valuable  to  the  City  and  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministrating them  Is  relatively  low — about 
12%.  The  »48.000.00  OEO  administrative 
funds  regard  9400,000.00  worth  of  services. 
It  could  represent  that  much  loss  of  reve- 
nue to  the  City,  but  more  importantly  our 
administrative  ability  over  programs  that 
cannot  be  discontinued  without  grave  odn- 
sequenoes  to  our  City  would  be  seclouoly 
impaired — such  programs  as  elderly  nutri- 
tion, elderly  transportation.  Job  training 
and  placement  of  low  skilled  and  disad- 
vantaged people  otherwise  on  welfare, 
health  services  for  those  who  cannot  afford 
to  pay  for  them.  Head  Starts  and  tutoring 
programs  for  disadvantaged  chUdren,  so 
that  they  can  begin  an  equitable  climb  up 
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tlie  educational  ladder  and  become  citizens 
who  can  compete. 

I,  therefore,  as  May(»-  of  the  City  of 
Meriden,  urge  the  United  States  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  to  vote  affirma- 
tively for  the  bill,  H.R.  12464,  Hawkins.  Bell, 
and  Perkins  Bill,  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Amendments  of  1974,  to  extend  pro- 
gram and  funding  authority  for  the  EOA 
untU  June  30.  1977. 
Sincerely, 

John  D.  Qoine. 

Mayor. 

HARRISBCrRG.   Pa., 

AprU  1,1974. 
Hon.  AucDSTOs  F.  Hawkins, 
US.  Congress. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Hawkins:  We  take 
this  occasion  to  support  our  many  con- 
stituents who  wish  to  see  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  continued  and 
strengthened. 

While  some  may  consider  Federal  sharing 
a  particular  alternative  to  the  worthy 
achievements  of  OEO,  it  is  commonly 
known  that  local  governments  are  not  com- 
pletely prepared  to  assume  responsibilities 
at   this   time   for   the    transitions. 

OBO  In  our  district  has  proven  effective 
in  mobilizing  our  people  to  participate  in 
civic  action  with  personal  pride.  OEO  has 
succeeded  in  helping  people  help  them- 
selves in  supporting  such  worthy  programs 
as  Head  Start,  Upward  Bound,  Senior  Citi- 
zens, Legal  Aid,  etc. 

OEO  means  an  involved  citizenry  where 
there  was  apathy,  passivity,  and  disinter- 
est. Such  achievements  must  be  recog- 
nized, encouraged  and  supported  by  our 
elected  officials. 

We  call  upon  you  and  the  good  graces 
of  your  office  to  counteract  those  forces 
who  see  only  the  limited  failures  (failures 
which  many  consider  common  in  numerous, 
less  controversial  government  programs) 
of  OEO,  and  who  wish  to  penalize  effec- 
tive rural  projects  while  curtailing  ineffec- 
tive urban  projects.  The  people  In  our  dis- 
trict need  the  continued  support  of  an 
on-going  national  OEO  program. 

Please  accept  our  sincere  gratitude  for 
your  anticipated  poeltlve  response  to  our 
request. 

Sincerely. 

Paul  P.  Tahner, 

Boston,  Mass., 

AprU  10,1974. 
Hon.  AiTOtTBTUS  F.  Hawkins. 
Raybum  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Hawkins:  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  State  Council  of 
Federal  Affairs,  I  am  deeply  concerned  about 
the  possible  termination  of  funds  for  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity^  The  loss  of 
these  funds  would  cause  a  serious  cutback 
In  services  to  low-income  people  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Last  year  programs  supported  by  OEO  pro- 
vided health,  education,  manpower,  child- 
care,  housing,  economic  development,  com- 
munity development,  and  social  services  to 
more  than  three-quarters  of  a  million  low- 
income  i>eople  In  Massachusetts.  Many  of  the 
people  served  were  elderly,  young  children, 
teenaged  youth,  and  working  parents  who 
suffer  from  the  tragic  conditions  of  poverty. 

OEO  manpower  programs  In  Massachusetts 
have  provided  employment  opportunities 
through  counselling,  training,  and  place- 
ment. Social  services,  child  care,  and  home- 
maker  programs  have  freed  many  parents  to 
secure  gainful  employment.  And  OEO  pro- 
grams provide  employment  for  more  than 
two  thousand  people  In  Massachvisetts,  many 
of  whom  were  welfare  recipients  or  hard 
core  unemployed  before  the  inoeptimi  of 
OEO  programs. 
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At  this  difficult  economic  period,  the  ef- 
fects of  a  cutback  in  funding  for  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  would  be  extreme- 
ly serious.  Consequently,  I  urge  you  to  sup- 
port HR-ia494  or  similar  legislation  which 
would  continue  the  necessary  funding  for  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the  vital 
programs  It  has  Initiated  and  maintained. 
Sincerely, 

Kktuv  B.  Hasumotoit, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

CcN'iwnUjS,  III., 

March  S.  1974. 
Congressman  Attcttstus  Hawkins, 
Chairman  of  the   Hcmse   Subcommittee   on 
Equal  Opportunity,  Washington,  D.C. 

H0N0RABI.X  Sn:  I  am  writing  you  on  be- 
half of  our  predominately  disadvantaged 
community  of  Centrevllle,  Illinois  and  Alor- 
ton.  nilnols.  where  for  the  past  seven  years, 
we  of  this  community  In  St.  Clair  County, 
Illinois  ba^e  been  privileged  and  blessed  to 
have  a  Neighborhood  Opportunity  Center 
under  KOC  (The  St.  Clair  County  Economic 
Opportunity  Commission.)  Our  CentrevUle- 
Alcrton  N.O.C.  has  been  a  focal  point  for 
Information  In  every  area  and  great  help  to 
youth  and  adiUts.  The  center  (N.O.C.)  here 
has  formed  Block  Clubs.  Boy  and  Qlrl  Scout 
Groups,  Homemaklng  Groups,  4H  Groups,  at- 
tracted tutoring  classes  and  tutors  from  the 
local  colleges  who  have  evening  classes  at 
the  center  (N.O.C.)  Tbey  have  used  clothing 
banks,  large  food  distributions  to  the  poor, 
provide  work  for  many  N.Y.C.  boys  and  girls. 
This  center  has  a  most  popular  Day  Nursery 
as  their  space  will  accommodate.  This  cen- 
ter is  a  popular  and  relaxing  spot  for  Senior 
Cltlaens  which  is  the  scene  of  dinners  and 
meetings.  This  center  provides  as  a  meeting 
place  for  groups,  commltteee,  and  small  par- 
ties, block  meetings,  services  to  Senior  Citi- 
zens, birth  records,  letter  writing  for  those 
who  wish  that  service  done  correctly. 

We  are  trusting  that  the  funding  for  1974- 
1976  will  be  re-consldered  and  that  the  cen- 
ter and  its  great  service  In  community  ac- 
tion services  will  contlniie  throughout  the 
years  and  years. 
Sincerely, 

BtNXST  SiOTH,  8r.. 

Mayor. 

Maoisok  Coxtntt,  Ala., 

March  15, 1974. 
Congressman  Gns  Hawkins, 
Subcommittee   on   Equal    Opportunity   Em- 
ployment, House   Labor  and  Education 
Committee,    House    of    Rejiresentatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dkak  Concsxbsuan  Hawkins:    There  has 
been  considerable  protest  in  this  area  con- 
cerning the  proposed   termination  of  cate- 
gorical Federal  Poinding  for  Oommunlty  Ac- 
tion Agencies. 

I  am  Joining  also  In  requesting  that  these 
programs  not  be  terminated.  Inasmuch  as 
I  happen  to  be  one  of  the  officials  who 
strongly  supported  Revenue  Sharing,  after 
hearing  personally  no  less  a  personage  than 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  tell 
us  that  categorical  Federal  Funding  would 
not  be  effected.  We  were  obviously  mislead. 
If  such  funding  Is  terminated. 

I  am  particularly  anxious  that  Federal 
Funding  Programs  be  retained  here  which 
will  help  our  low  income  and  disadvantaged 
people,  particularly  those  who  are  elderly — 
Inflrms.  Yovir  support  of  appropriate  legisla- 
tion Is  requested  strongly. 
Sincerely. 

James  Rbcou), 
Chairman,  Madison  County  Commission. 

HsNonaoN,  Nbv.. 

March  29. 1974. 
Hon.  AucnarvB  F.  Hawkins. 
House  of  Bepresentattoe*, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Six:  I  would  llk»  to  atron^y  urge 
that  you   consider  extending  the   present 
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Economic  Opportunity  Act  or  passing  new 
legislation  on  this  subject  In  the  near  future. 
What  most  concerns  me  at  this  point  Is  the 
expiration,  on  June  30,  1974,  of  the  Com- 
munity Action  portion  of  the  Act.  This  sec- 
tion, to  me,  is  the  most  valuable  portion  of 
the  current  legislation  In  that  it  provides  for 
an  advisory  board  comprised  of  persons  of 
all  sectors  of  the  community.  I  feel  that  our 
community  can  best  utilize  the  many  re- 
sources provided  by  our  federal  government 
by  following  the  direction  of  those  who 
know  its  problems.  I  feel  that  this  mter- 
actlon  between  the  national  administration 
and  the  recipients  is  essential  to  an  elTectlve 
and  efficient  prograim. 

"nuuik  you  for  your  consideration  In  this 
matter. 

Very  trxUy  yours, 

Cruz  M.  Olacux, 

Mayor. 

Richmond,  Va., 

March  28,  1974. 
Hon.  AvonsTTTa  Hawkins, 
Subcommittee  on  Equal  Opportunity, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Conokxssman  Hawkins:  The  Rich- 
mond Community  Action  Program,.  Inc., 
which  Is  a  private,  non-stock,  non-profit 
corporation  that  has  serviced  and  assisted 
the  low-Income  communities  In  Richmond 
since  Its  conception  seven  years  ago,  was 
conceived  through  the  creative  efforts  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

Since  that  time  the  agency  has  been  a 
credit  to  the  Richmond  community  and  has 
demonstrated  expertise  in  the  areas  of  man- 
power, day  care,  senior  citizen  services,  legal 
aid,  drug  abuse  prevention,  outreach  and 
referral  assistance  and  training,  planning 
and  assistance  in  developing  the  capabilities 
and  potentialities  of  the  low-income  citi- 
zenry. In  addition,  the  program  has  worked 
in  coordinating  and  helping  to  create  several 
Innovative  programs  with  many  of  the  City 
departments  and  State  agencies.  It  is  the 
largest  agency  of  Its  kind  in  the  Richmond 
Metropolitan  Area. 

Unfortunately,  the  new  Federal  Revenue 
Sharing  Program  does  not  provide  sufficient 
fimds  to  realize  the  budget  of  R-CAP  and 
other  social  action  programs  that  were  pre- 
viously funded  through  direct  categorical 
grants  from  Federal  soiirces. 

It  is  because  of  this  problem  and  the  above 
achievements  that  I  am  requesting  your 
seriovis  consideration  and  support  for  the 
passage  of  the  legislation  currently  pending 
before  your  Committee  to  extend  the  Au- 
thorization of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964,  which  would  insure  the  continuance 
of  this  very  worthwhile  agency  in  the  Rich- 
mond oommunlty. 

Thank  you  In  advance  for  your  considera- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

WnxIAM  J.  liKIDINCXB. 

City  Manager. 
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EQUAL  CREDIT  OPPORTpNTTY  ACT 


HON.  CUIR  W.  BURGENER 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  21,  1974 

Mr.  BX7RGENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleaaed  to  join  with  the  gentleman  from 
N«ir  Jersey  (Mr.  Widwall)  In  introducing 
our  own  version  of  the  Equal  Credit  Oi)- 
portunity  Act  prohibiting  discrlmlna- 
tAon  in  the  granting  of  credit  on  the  basis 
of  sex  or  marital  status.  We  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  other  Members  ^^o  ad- 
vocate the  iMKxnpt  enactment  of  legMa- 
tioa  which  wUI  be  really  effective  In  elim- 


inating discriminatory  lending  prac- 
tices. However,  our  bUl  differs  in  some 
important  respects  from  that  sponsored 
recenUy  by  other  members  of  our  com- 
mittee. We  hope  the  Introduction  of  tbla 
bill  will  facilitate  comparison. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  believe  that  the  maxi- 
mum value  to  be.  derived  from  this  type 
legislation  will  come  from  legislattoa 
which  is  clear  as  to  its  intent.  Of  the 
many  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee  during 
its  hearings  last  fall,  all  agreed  on  this 
point.  By  and  large,  the  business  com- 
munity, although  recognizdng  that  some 
discrimination  continues,  expressed  no 
real  opposition  to  legislation  to  eliminate 
it.  They  are  resigned  to  the  fact  that  tUs 
is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come.  However, 
they  were  most  vociferous  in  requesting 
that  we  be  as  explicit  as  possible  in 
defining  what  was  considered  discrimina- 
tory and  in  clarif3ring  the  resulting  con- 
flicts with  various  State  laws. 

We  have  attempted  to  do  this  In  our 
bill.  We  believe  that  the  approach  to 
State  laws  contained  in  this  measure 
goes  further  toward  meeting  women's 
objections  to  discrimination  than  some 
other  bills.  However,  this  is  a  complex 
area  and  we  solicit  further  comment 
from  Interested  parties. 

Another  area  where  our  bill  differs 
significantly  from  the  other  bill  Is  in  ^ 
matter  of  civil  penalties.  Both  in  testi- 
mony and  extensive  discussions  wlUi 
representatives  of  women's  organizations, 
we  were  given  the  impression  that  the 
responsible  elements  preferred  strong 
penalties  to  redress  actual  cases  of  dis- 
crimination to  the  nonproductive  penal- 
ties of  punitive  class  actions.  We  have 
attempted  to  draw  this  legislation  to 
achieve  this  result. 

As  background,  it  should  be  noted  that 
a  number  of  class  action  suits  have  bees 
brought  under  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act. 
To  our  knowledge,  they  have  all  been 
brought  for  technical  violations  of  the 
act.  None  that  we  know  of  allege  actual 
damages  to  any  individual.  Although  the 
courts  have  not  allowed  any  of  these 
«uits,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
have  been  spent  in  defending  against 
them  or  out-of-court  settlements  to 
avoid  even  higher  legal  expenses.  These 
costs  are  all  passed  on  to  the  consumers, 
the  result  being  that  consumers  have 
had  to  absorb  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  of  added  cost  despite  the  fact 
that  no  one  is  alleged  to  have  suffered 
any  actual  damages. 

What  has  happened  under  truth  in 
lending,  and  what  we  feel  sure  could 
happen  under  this  act.  is  that  the  large 
creditors  with  good  legal  counsel  and 
adequate  resources  have  achieved  a  high 
degree  of  compliance  while  compliance 
has  been  much  slower  among  small  busi- 
nesses. This  is  borne  out  by  FTC  and 
Federal  Reserve  surveys.  But  the  cla» 
actions  have  been  brought  against  larger 
firms  for  alleged  technical  violations.  It 
appears  that  these  suits  have  been 
brought  more  to  enrich  legal  firms  than 
to  correct  ills  or  benefit  consumers. 

With  these  thoughts  In  mind,  this  taiQ 
has  been  drawn  to  permit  class  action 
suits  where  actual  damages  to  consumers 
can  be  demonstrated.  This  means  that 
any  individual  acting  on  hla  or  her  own 
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behalf,  or  on  behalf  of  a  class  who  can 
prove  actual  damsiges  as  a  result  of  dis- 
crimination can  sue  for  recovery  of  those 
damages  plus  legal  fees  and  court  costs. 
However,  class  action  suits  for  some 
technical  violation  which  does  not  result 
In  any  damages  would  not  be  authorized. 

Because  we  anticipate  that  the  real 
problem  will  not  result  from  the  delib- 
erate continuation  of  discriminatory 
practices  as  a  matter  of  policy  but  from 
the  failure  of  operating  level  employees 
to  follow  nondiscriminatory  policies,  we 
have  provided — in  section  706(b) — for 
a  punitive  fine  of  up  to  $10,000  in  addi- 
tion to  the  recovery  of  damages  and 
costs.  It  was  felt  that  a  large  fine  of  this 
nature  would  create  the  incentive  for 
management  to  supervise  operating  level 
employees  to  achieve  really  equal  credit 
opportunities. 

The  entire  thrust  of  the  civil  liabilities 
section  is  to  create  real  incentives  for 
compliance  without  generating  unpro- 
ductive harassment.  Because  actual  dam- 
ages are  likely  to  be  relatively  small,  but 
we  want  the  legislation  to  achieve  real 
progress  and  be  a  true  help  to  those  indi- 
viduals actually  damaged  by  discrimina- 
tion, we  have  allowed  a  msudmum  pen- 
alty large  enough  to  make  a  court  action 
attractive  whenever  any  damages  are 
provable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  committed  to  the 
passage  of  legislation  this  year  to  elimi- 
nate this  needless  discrimination.  We 
hope  that  an  enlightened  discourse  in 
the  weeks  ahesid  will  bring  forth  the  best 
possible  bill. 
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nevertheless  reports  that  Mr.  Whl^  "has 
a  good  grasp  of  energy  Issues"  and  "is 
familiar  with  the  basic  underlying  eco- 
nonUc  factors  surrounding  the  energy 
issues."  Mr.  White's  credibility  with  all 
sectors  of  the  industry  is  a  major 
element  in  the  growth  of  respect  for  the 
Corporation  idea. 

The  Corporation  would  be  created  for 
much  the  same  reason  the  Congress 
created  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
in  the  1930's — to  measure  the  invest- 
ments and  profits  of  private  industry 
while  provldihg  needed  energy  for  con- 
sumers. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  an  ill-conceived 
extension  of  government,  but  a  thought- 
ful alternative  to  the  monopolization  of 
our  energy  production  by  a  few  major 
oil  companies.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  Federal 
Oil  &  Gas  Corporation. 


THE  CASE  FOR  A  FEDERAL  OIL  AND 
GAS  CORPORATION— NO.  35 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
specter  of  nationalization  has  often  been 
invoked  by  opponents  of  a  Federal  Oil 
&  Gas  Corporation  in  order  to  discredit 
tlie  concept.  Opponents  of  the  POGC 
suggest  it  represents  "creeping  so- 
cialism." 

There  is,  however,  a  significant,  and 
very  clear-cut  difference  between  the 
proposed  Federal  Oil  &  Gas  Corporation 
and  nationalization  of  industries. 

The  Federal  Oil  &  Gas  Corporation 
would  not  preempt  energy  development 
on  publicly  owned  lands,  but  would  in- 
stead control  20  percent  of  the  available 
tracts  of  these  su'eas. 

Lee  White,  former  Federal  Power 
Commission  chairman  and  originator  of 
FOGC,  adamantly  emphasizes  that  the 
Corporation  is  not  a  step  toward  nation- 
alization. Instead,  he  says,  FOGC  would 
act  as  a  pace-setter  in  mining  and  mtu-- 
keting  energy  with  proper  regard  for  en- 
vironmental concerns,  and  could  develop 
reliable  data  on  the  actual  costs  of 
energy  development,  data  which  could 
be  compared  to  that  reported  by  the  ma- 
jor oil  companies.  James  M  Collins  of 
the  Oil  Daily,  an  opponent  of  POGC, 
GZZ lOOft— Part  19 
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blood-curdling  calls,  consented  to  the  ad- 
vances of  this  defendant?" 

He  told  them:  "Rape  Is  going  to  continue 
until  Jxirors  by  their  verdicts  convict  and 
punish,  when  the  evidence  is  overwhelming, 
as  I  think  it  was  in  this  case. 

"Girls  don't  report  rape  for  the  humilia- 
tion involved  in  It.  the  degradation  they  go 
through  in  a  trial.  When  we  have  a  trial,  in- 
stead of  trying  the  defendant,  you  make  the 
poor  girl  the  defendant.  I  wish  I  could  say  to 
you  that  you  performed  your  Jury  service  in 
the  highest  traditions  of  this  commonwealth, 
and  I  can't." 


RAHj  service  for  MICHIGAN  S 
FIFTH  DISTRICT 


COURAGEOUS  JUDGE 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or   NKW   JXKSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21.  1974 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Suffolk,  Mass., 
Superior  Court  Chief  Justice  Walter  H. 
McLaughlin  blsisted  a  Jury  of  nine  men 
and  three  women  after  it  acquitted  the 
defendant  in  a  rape  case. 

He  told  them: 

R^pe  is  going  to  continue  untu  the  Jurors 
by  their  verdicts  convict  and  punish,  when 
the  evidence  is  overwhelming,  as  I  think  it 
was  in  this  case. 

He  went  on  to  say: 

I  wish  I  could  say  to  you  that  you  per- 
formed your  Jury  service  in  the  highest  tradi- 
tions of  this  commonwealth,  and  I  can't. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  Rbcord,  I  sutenit 
the  following  article  from  the  Sunday, 
May  19. 1974,  Philadelphia  Bulletin: 

JxTDGE  Blasts  Rape  Juxors  for  Acquittal 

Boston. — ^A  jury  of  nine  men  and  three 
women  was  denounced  by  Suffolk  Superior 
Court   Chief  Justice  Walter  H.   McLaughlin-, 
after  It  acquitted  the  defendant  In  a  rape 
case. 

McLaughlin  told  the  jurors  he  was  "reluc- 
tantly coming  to  the  conclusion  ...  at  least 
as  far  as  Jurors  are  concerned,  rape  is  no 
longer  a  crime,"  he  said  the  situation  "has 
gotten  to  be  almost  a  national  scandal." 

His  scathing  remarks  were  made  from  the 
bench  after  the  jury  found  a  27-year-old  man 
Innocent  of  raping  a  22-year-old  woman. 

mtST  TIKE 

Justice  McLaughlin  said  it  was  the  first 
time  he  had  ever  criticized  or  rebuked  a  Jury. 
He  also  dismissed  the  Jury  from  further 
service. 

The  prosecution  maintained  that  the 
wodAn  met  the  defendant  in  a  singles  bar 
and  had  been  coerced  Into  going  to  his  apart- 
ment after  he  took  her  handbag  and  refused 
to  return  it.  At  the  apartment  the  defendant 
raped  her.  the  prosecution  contended. 

Two  residents  of  the  building  testified  they 
beard  the  woman  screaming  inside  the  de- 
fendant's apartment  for  about  20  minutes. 

KVIUEWCK  OVCBWHKLMING 

Referring  to  that  testimony,  McLaughlin 
said  "Can  it  be,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that 
you  believed  the  screaming,  terrified  girl,  with 


HON.  RICHARD  F.  VANDER  VEEN 

or   ICICRIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21,  1974 

Mr.  VANDER  VEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  15.  1974,  hearings  were  held  in 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  to  determine  the 
reactions  of  the  people  and  officials  in 
Western  Michigan  to  the  rail  reorganiza- 
tion plans  prepared  under  the  authority 
of  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act 
of  1973. 

Testimony  w««  presented  in  my  behalf, 
expressing  my  concern  with  the  proposed 
abandonment  of  direct  rail  service  be- 
tween Grand  Rapids  and  Ionia,  Cadillac, 
Muskegon.  Grand  Haven,  Allegan,  Kala- 
nmzoo,  and  Battle  Creek. 

In  my  statement,  I  indicate  general 
approval  of  the  goals  of  the  act  and  the 
way  in  which  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation has  tried  to  carry  out  direc- 
tives contained  in  the  act.  However,  I 
point  out  that  the  wholesale  abandon- 
ments contained  in  the  initial  plan  are 
biased  against  the  consumer,  ignore  ex- 
ternal economies  inherent  in  efficient 
rail  transport,  and  are  based  on  faulty 
economic  methodologies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposed  rail  re- 
organization plan  affects  the  residents  of 
many  congressional  districts.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  wish  to  shsu^  my  thinking 
on  this  issue  with  my  colleagues.  I  in- 
clude my  testimony  at  this  point  in  the 
"  Record: 
TssTiMONT  or  Hon.  Richako  F.  Vanobb  Veen 
iNraoDUcnoN 

The  Regional  RaU  Reorganization  Act  at 
1973  (RRRA)  has  profound  impUcations  for 
every  person  living  within  the  area  to  which  ., 
it  applies.  I  want  to  commend  the  Rail  Serv- 
ices Planning  Office  and  the  public  counsel 
for  their  efforts  to  alert  the  public  to  the 
Importance  of  the  railway  system  plan,  and 
for  their  eagerness  to  solicit  ideas  and  reac- 
tions from  local  government  units,  from  rail 
users,  and  from  other  interested  parties. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  BRRA  was 
passed  by  tlte  House  of  Repreeentatives  be- 
fore I  became  a  member,  I  think  It  Is  in  most 
respects  a  sensible  response  to  the  disrupted 
condition  of  existing  rail  operations  in  the 
Northeastern  Cnlted  States.  I  concur  In  the 
general  tenor  of  the  public  testimony,  how- 
ever, that  the  initial  system  plan  which  was 
produced  by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
and  which  proposes  to  abandon  direct  raU 
service  between  Grand  Rapids  and  lonl*. 
Cadillac,  Muskegdh,  Grand  Haven,  Allegan, 
Kalamazoo,  and  Battle  Creek,  Is  totally  In- 
adequate, based  upon  slipshod  methodology, 
and  biased  against  the  public  interest.  In 
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my  testimony.  I  want  to  comment  briefly  on 
the  relationship  of  the  Department  of  Tnuu- 
portatlon  Report  to  the  RRRA  as  a  whole,  on 
the  more  obvlovis  faults  of  the  DOT  Report, 
on  some  inherent  contradictions  In  the  plan 
for  railway  reorganization,  on  ambiguities  in 
the  RRRA.  and  finally,  on  the  necessity  for 
continuing  public  participation  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  planning  process. 

THE  DOT  BXPOKT  AMD  TKB  UUCA 

There  has  been  considerable  misunder- 
standing about  the  fact  that  the  proposed 
abandonment  of  railroad  branch  lines  Is 
no  more  than  a  recommendation  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  and  that  it  is  the 
United  States  Railway  Association,  taUng 
advice  from  the  Rail  Services  Planning  Of- 
fice, which  is  to  submit  both  the  preliminary 
system  plan  In  October  of  1974  and  the  final 
system  plan,  subject  to  Congressional  review, 
about  March  of  1975.  I  believe  It  Is  safe  to 
predict  that  the  Secretary's  recommenda- 
tions will  not  be  adopted  by  the  Railway  As- 
sociation, since  both  the  public  testimony 
and  the  Planning  Office  have  shown  thoae 
recommendations  to  be  conceptually  faulty 
and  in  conflict  with  the  clear  Intent  of 
Congress. 

omo'DB  TAXTL-n  or  tbx  dot  aEPoirr 
The  two  major  faults  of  the  Secretary's 
Report  are  Its  inadequate  measurement  of 
profitability  and  Its  neglect  of  those  benefits 
of  rail  transport  which  are  not  reflected  In 
railroad  company  profits.  As  the  testimony 
in  tlieae  and  prior  hearings  has  shown,  cur- 
rent profits  on  branch  lines  are  systematically 
tmderestlmated  by  the  Secretary's  criterion, 
and  an  estimate  of  potential  future  profits 
from  efficient  service  on  those  lines  is  not 
even  attempted. 

It  is  stated  In  the  RRRA  as  a  Declaration 
of  Policy  that  "Rail  service  and  rail  trans- 
portation offer  economic  and  environmental 
advantages  with  respect  to  land  use,  air  pol- 
lution, noise  levels,  energy  efficiency  and 
conservation,  resource  allocation,  safety,  and 
cost  per  ton-mile  of  movement,  to  such  ex- 
tent, that  the  preservation  and  maintenance 
of  ad^uate  and  efficient  rail  service  is  in  the 
national  interest."  Most  of  these  consldera- 
tlona  do  not  show  up  in  railroad  company 
balance  sheets.  In  the  economist's  Jargon, 
rail  service  is  subject  to  considerable  exter- 
nal economies.  The  fact  that  such  economies 
are  left  out  of  the  DOT  Report  assiires  that 
many  lines  pn^Kieed  for  abandonment  will 
be  reinstated  in  the  final  system  report.  If 
It  is  to  have  any  chance  of  being  accepted 
by  Congress. 

XNRAENT  CONTaADICTlONS  IN  RAIL 
BEORCANIZATION 

Mention  of  external  economies  points  to 
a  recurring  problem  in  our  society,  and  that 
Is  the  reconciliation  of  private  decision- 
making with  the  social  Implications  of  those 
decisions,  a  reconciliation  made  far  more 
difficult  In  the  presence  of  monopoly  con- 
trol. The  current  rip-off  of  the  consumer  by 
the  major  oil  companies  serves  to  remind  us 
why  railroad  rate  structures  initially  came 
under  the  control  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  In  the  19th  Century,  but 
the  suffocation  of  the  I»enn  Central  under 
the  inflexible  apparatus  which  grew  up  serves 
to  remind  us  of  the  stultifying  effect  of  gov- 
ernment bureaucracy. 

In  our  modem  economy,  exposed  to  sud- 
den shock  and  complex  change.  It  is  Im- 
perative that  the  rail  system  maintain  con- 
tact with  the  marketplace,  including  incen- 
tives to  modernize  fixed  capital  investment 
facilities  and  rolling  stoci.  Perhaps  sufficient 
competition  has  developed  among  all  modes 
of  transport  to  permit  relaxation  of  bureau- 
cratic controls  in  each,  depending  on  the 
competition  to  protect  the  fln*l  consumer. 
Otherwise,  the  final  system  plan  should  de- 
vise alternative  means  to  increase  flexibility 
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in  order  that  the  new  Consolidatad  Rail 
Corporation  can  achieve  and  sustain  a 
profltable  status.  In  my  opinion,  manage- 
ment and  unions,  which  are  responsive  to 
change,  will  do  far  more  to  Insure  a  viable 
rail  system  than  the  abandonment  of  branch 
lines. 

A  second  inherent  contradiction  in  RRRA 
is  the  attempt  to  separate  the  flnal  systam 
plan  from  formulas  for  rail  continuation 
subsidies  for  lines  left  out  of  the  final  plan. 
If  the  current  proposals  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  the  Rail  Services  Plan- 
ning Office  were  adc^ted,  for  example.  It 
would  be  likely  that  some  branches,  slated 
for  abandonment  because  the  Secretary's  Re- 
port finds  them  unprofitable,  are  found  to  be 
profltable  under  the  Planning  Office  formula 
and  therefore  Ineligible  for  a  subsidy  1  Ob- 
viously, the  decisions  are  the  opposite  sidea 
of  the  same  coin,  and  all  branch  lines  left 
out  of  the  flnal  plan  shovild  be  ones  for 
which  a  subsidy  is  needed  to  remain  In  oper- 
ation. A  separate  formula  is  required  to 
determine  whether  a  given  subsidy  should 
be  undertaken,  by  comparing  abandonment 
with  the  external  eoonomies  of  a  continua- 
tion. 

AMBicurnxs  in  sixa 

Although  I  believe  the  Reorganization  Act 
to  be  basically  sound,  it  is  the  result  of  in- 
tensive lobbying  efforts  and  eventual  com- 
promise. As  such,  there  are  many  ambiguities 
in  the  Bill  which  will  have  to  be  resolved  in 
the  flnal  plan.  Among  these  unanswered 
questions  are  the  following:  (1)  The  Con- 
solidated Rail  Corp>oratlon  la  to  be  proflt- 
able, but  it  is  never  determined  whether 
this  la  to  be  accomplished  on  a  system-wide 
basis  or  by  applying  some  prc^tability 
formula  to  each  branch  separately. 

In  other  words,  abandonment  implies  un- 
profitability,  but  does  unprofitabllity  imply 
abandonment?  (2)  Because  Congress  specifi- 
cally recognized  external  economies,  tt  Is 
definite  that  some  lines  will  be  kept  In 
operation  via  subsidies,  and  It  is  prescribed 
that  each  State  is  entitled  to  a  formula 
amount  to  be  appropriated  each  fiscal  year. 
In  a  later  clause,  however,  it  is  stated  that  a 
rail  service  continuation  subsidy  may  not 
exceed  a  term  of  two  years.  Since  external 
economies  do  not  di8(^>pear  over  time.  I  pre- 
stmoe  the  Intent  is  to  have  renewable  two- 
year  subsidies,  but  the  language  of  the  Bill 
is  unclear.  (3)  The  final  system  plan  Includes 
all  railroads  in  the  region,  but  the  relation- 
ship between  currently-bankrupt  companies 
and  currently-profitable  eompaniaa  la  ex- 
tremely vague.  ApparenUy.  a  profltable  raU- 
roiul  must  turn  over  "substantially  all  of  its 
raU  properties"  to  the  Consolidated  Rail 
Corporation  in  order  to  be  allowed  to  aban- 
don a  ime  left  out  of  the  flnal  plan.  This 
incentive  to  Join  the  Corporation  seema  In 
conflict  with  the  statement  elsewhere  that 
no  acquisition  by  the  Corporation  Is  to  im- 
pair ttte  profitability  of  other  railroads  oper- 
ating in  the  region. 

TH*   NXXT   STEPS 

The  mechanlSDi  for  public  response  has 
been  geared  up  by  this  Report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  but  an  even  larger 
effort  is  needed  when  the  preliminary'  system 
plan  is  published  by  the  Railway  Assoclar 
tlon  m  October.  I  urge  all  users  of  rail  serv- 
ices to  prepare  statistics  on  current  and  pro- 
jected traffic  for  testimony  during  the  60- 
day  period  following  publication  of  the  pre- 
liminary plan.  If  your  line  is  slated  for  ex- 
clusion at  that  time,  only  speciflc  rebuttal 
will  be  able  to  effect  change.  As  an  example 
of  a  local  firm  which  has  been  doing  Its 
homeworic  on  the  issue.  I'd  like  to  specifically 
cite  the  Amway  Corporation. 

Once  the  final  system  plan  U  published, 
there  is  no  provision  for  public  testimony. 
There  is,  however,  a  60-day  period  during 
wWch  Congress  can  reject  the  proposal.  K 
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there  is  any  doubt  about  what  Is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  5th  District.  I  will  hold 
hearings  In  Grand  Rapids  to  help  determine 
what  my  vote  should  be. 


THE  SHOCKING  TRUTH  ABOUT  OUR 
CHILDREN'S  HEALTH  CARE 


HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

or  MissouBi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTA11VE8 

Tuesday.  May  21,  1974 

Mr.  8YMINOTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
month's  Reader's  Digest  there  appears 
an  excellent  article  on  our  Nation's  ap- 
proach to  the  health  care  of  children. 
The  article  pointedly  examines  the  pau- 
city of  available  preventive  health  serv- 
ices for  all  children,  especially  for  those 
of  the  poor.  It  also  chides  the  administra- 
tors of  the  Federal  Govenament's  child 
health  programs  and  the  relatively  small 
amoimt  of  Federal  health  dollars  which 
go  for  the  care  of  children. 

This  is  a  thought-provoking  article  on 
a  topic  of  vital  importance. 

I  know  all  my  colleagues  will  share  my 
concern. 

The  article  follows: 

Thx  Shocking  Truth  About  Ouk  Chilorbn's 

Health  Cask 

(By  Lester  Velle) 

Seven-year-old  PhUlp  has  a  strange  family 
doctor.  He  doesn't  know  PhUlp  or  his  fam- 
ily, and  they  don't  know  him.  The  best  time 
to  see  him  Is  at  midnight.  Sometimes  he 
plays  bllndman's  bluff  with  patients,  for.  not 
knowing  their  full  medical  history,  he  diag- 
noses and  treats  by  guess  and  by  hunch. 

Philip's  famUy  doctor  Is  the  emergency 
clinic  at  Jackson  Memorial  Hospital,  in  Mi- 
ami. Pew  of  the  33.000  children  treated  ihere 
yearly  are  accident  victims.  Most  are  sick 
youngsters  whose  mothers  have  nowhere  else 
to  turn. 

There's  a  doctor  three  blocks  from  Philip's 
home  and  a  private  clinic  a  mUe  away.  But 
they  charge  $10  cash  m  advance,  plus  the 
coet  of  lab  tests  and  prescriptions,  which 
the  family  can't  afford  on  the  father's  $100- 
a-week  take-home  pay.  So  when  PhlUp  or 
either  of  his  two  slstera  suffers  a  scrape, 
fever,  diarrhea  or  any  aliment  shert  of  a 
true  emergency,  his  mother  heads  for  the 
coimty  hospital — eight  mUes,  two  buses  and 
one  hour  away.  Most  of  her  30-odd  visits  over 
the  last  three  years  have  been  in  the  middle 
of  the  night;  an  hour  she  has  found  the 
waiting  can  take  the  better  part  of  a  day. 

Ours  Is  a  two-class  medical  system.  Plrst 
class  Is  for  tfabee  who  can  pay.  directly  or 
with  insurance,  for  private  care.  The  others, 
like  young  PhUlp,  rely  on  a  subsystem  of 
emergency  rooms,  "free  clinics"  manned  by 
volunteers,  and  federally  funded  neighbor- 
hood health  centers — or  get  li^frequent 
health  care  or  none  at  all. 

Price  is  one  barrier  to  adequate  health 
care.  Some  26  percent  of  children  under  21 — 
about  ao  mJUiion  in  all — are  "medical  in- 
digents": their  families  earn  less  than  $9.- 
000  a  year.  In  big  cities,  the  percentage  is 
higher.  Of  Baltimore's  320.000  children,  fully 
half  are  medical  indigents. 

To  this,  add  the  barrier  of  aeute  doctor 
scarcity  in  inner  cities  and  rural  areas.  The 
Klngsman  Park  section  of  Washington.  DC. 
(populfation  88,000),  for  example,  has  no 
pediatrician.  lU  only  general  practitioner 
has  a  case  load  of  9500  patients,  who  must 
make  appoiatme nts  three  months  in  ad- 
vancel   As   for  rural   areas,   the   American 
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jl0dicai  Aaaoclatlon  reports  140  counties 
(total  population,  a  half-million)  with  not 
a  doctor  among  them. 

The  consequences?  A  recent  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  poll  of  40,000  households, 
ranging  from  poor  to  middle  class,  found 
that  29  percent  of  the  children  had  not  seen 
a  doctor  for  a  year,  and  14  percent  not  for 
two  years. 

To  break  the  cost  and  scarcity  barriers, 
then,  more  and  more  of  the  poor,  near-poor 
and  even  lower  middle-class  have  turned  to 
"emergency-room  medicine"  as  a  stopgap. 
Uae  of  emergency  rooms  more  than  doubled 
during  the  1960b.  At  the  Children's  Hospital 
Medical  Center  In  Boston,  it  nearly  tripled 
In  a  decade.  And  what  kind  of  health  care 
does  tills  mean  of  chUdren? 

out  or  GEAR 

"I  come  here  so  often  I  feel  I  own  the 
place,"  said  one  mother  of  five,  who  lives 
17  miles  from  Jackson  Memorial.  "But  I 
dont  ever  get  the  same  doctor  or  nurse.  So 
each  time  we  start  all  over." 

A  young  intern  said,  "I've  taken  an  oath 
to  give  quality  care.  But  how  can  I.  without 
more  observation  and  knowledge  of  the 
child?  I  don't  know  if  this  is  a  kid  whose 
tote  throat  turns  Into  something  more  ser- 
ious, or  whether  his  mother  is  hysterical 
and  runs  to  the  doctor  every  day.  We  have 
to  discount  so  much,  and  guess  so  much." 

"No  doctor  should  work  more  than  six 
hours  straight  in  an  emergency  room,"  said 
a  resident  (a  medical -school  graduate  study- 
ing a  specialty) .  "But  I  work  24,  with  every 
other  day  off.  and  interns  work  a  IS-honr 
day.  A  tired  doctor  cuts  comers,  misses  symp- 
toms. It's  hard  to  spot  typhoid  after  you've 
seen  50  cases  of  diarrhea  in  one  day." 

Prom  observing  emergency  rooms  in  Los 
Angeles,  Washington.  D.C..  Chicago.  Miami 
and  Brooklyn.  I've  learned  that  many  cbll- 
dren  come  in  with  diseases  that  are  supposed 
to  be  obsolete — measles,  mumps,  sometimes 
diphtheria  and  polio.  Why?  Because  only  a 
minority  of  children  who  come  have  received 
their  immtinizatlon  shots. 

Last  year,  only  43  percent  of  preschool  chU- 
dren in  inner-city  areas  had  been  fully  Im- 
munized against  poUo,  according  to  Dr.  John 
J.  Wltte,  director  of  the  Immunization  Di- 
vision <^  the  U3.  Center  for  Disease  Control. 
Only  65  percent  had  been  immunized  against 
measles,  diphtheria,  whooping  cough  and 
tetanus.  Crlsls-orlented,  emergency-room 
medical  care  Is  simply  not  geared  to  medl- 
cal-hUtory  keeping.  Says  Dr.  Wltte,  "A  child 
with  a  dog  bite  or  puncture  wound  will  get 
a  tetanus  shot.  But  a  parent  who  brings  a 
child  with  a  rash  or  stomach  ache  is  not 
likely  to  be  asked  what  immimlzationB  the 
chUd  has  had  and  when." 

Neglect  of  pregnant  mothers — on  whose 
health  the  health  of  the  newborn  depends — 
compounds  the  problem.  In  Wisconsin,  the 
state  Division  of  Health  and  the  Academy  of 
Pediatrics  found  that  some  70  percent  of  aU 
obstetrical  "emergencies  in  1070  could  have 
been  predicted — and  many  of  them  averted — 
with  proper  prenatal  care.  Yet  In  some  low- 
income  areas  In  Brooklyn,  Chicago  and 
Washington.  DC.  almost  33  percent  of  preg- 
nant mothers  get  no  prenatal  care.  So  a  baby 
bom  in  Iceland,  Japan  or  any  of  12  other 
countries  has  a  better  chance  at  surviving 
its  first  year  than  one  bom  here. 

E\-en  more  scandalous :  The  U.8.  mortality 
rate  for  children  in  their  first  year  who  were 
born  to  poor  or  near-poor  parents  Is  twice 
as  high  as  for  middle-class  children.  Further, 
some  200.000  children  a  year  are  born  blind, 
or  deaf,  or  with  muscular  dystrophy  or  im- 
paired hearts — many  for  want  of  proper  care 
prenatally  and  at  birth. 

Who  Is  to  blame? 

Curiously,  we  have  the  best-equipped 
hospitals,  the  best-trained  doctors,  the  most 
advanced  biomedical  research  in  the  world. 
All  these  are  a  part  of  a  •94-bllllon  health- 
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care  Industry.  The  trouble  is,  as  Dr.  George 
Silver  of  Tale  University  Medical  School  says, 
"This  giant  Industry  relies  on  an  inefficient, 
corner-grocery  distribution  system."  Or,  as 
former  U.S.  Surgeon  General  Dr.  Jesse  L. 
Stelnfeld  puts  it,  what  we  have  is  "not  a 
medical  system,  but  high-priced  chaos."  No 
group — whether  the  doctors,  hospitals, 
health-insurance  industry  or  federal  govern- 
ment— takes  responsibility  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  medical  resources,  or  for  setting  a  na- 
tional health  strategy  that  would  include 
health  care  for  aU  our  children. 

FZ33EBAI.   CBtnCBS 

Consider  the  federal  government,  which 
via  Medicare,  Medicaid  and  other  programs 
foots  the  biggest  share  of  our  country's  total 
hospital  and  doctor  bills — 40  percent.  (Pri- 
vate Insurance  covers  about  27  percent, 
direct  cash  payments  cover  the  remaining 
third.)  Who  heads  the  line  for  the  federal 
dollars?  Not  the  children.  The  aged  and  the 
war  veterans  shared  more  than  half  the  1973 
federal  health  budget  of  $24.6  billion.  The 
children,  one  third  of  our  total  population, 
got  the  crumbs — 12  percent.  For  every  65 
cents  spent  on  an  elderly  person,  the  gov- 
ernment spent  a  nickel  on  a  child.  The  el- 
derly do  not  have  to  take  a  means  test  to 
qualify  for  Medicare,  but  children  must  be 
paupers  to  qualify  for  Medicaid  or  for  care  in 
the  federally  funded  neighborhood  heath 
centers. 

Few  would  suggest  that  we  diminish  our 
health  care  for  the  aged.  But  should  a  coun- 
try put  its  past — the  retirees — first,  and  its 
future — the  children — last? 

It  is  clear  that  chUdren  don't  vote  but 
adults  do.  The  elderly  have  two  principal 
sets  of  lobbyists,  maintained  by  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens  and  the  American 
Association  of  Retlr*l  Persons.  They  also 
have  an  effective  policy-making  voice  In  gov- 
ernment through  HEW's  Administration  for 
the  Aging,  headed  by  ex-HEW  Secretary 
Arthur  Fleming.  MeanwhUe,  the  Children's 
Bureau,  which  spoke  for  chUdren  and  hah- 
dled  all  federal  child-health  programs  from 
1912  onward,  was  gutted  in  1969  and  its 
functions  were  scattered  throughout  HEW. 

The  Office  of  ChUd  Development,  which 
inherited  some  of  these  functions,  has  had 
no  permanent  director  since  June  1972.  The 
Maternal  and  ChUd  Health  Service,  which 
was  supposed  to  administer  the  health  pro- 
grams, was  slashed  last  yecu'  from  a  staff  of 
130  to  a  staff  of  six.  This  is  the  agency  that 
conceived  and  nurtxued  the  model  matemity- 
and-lnfant-care  programs  as  well  as  the 
comprehensive  health  programs  for  pre- 
school and  school-age  children  acclaimed  by 
the  American  Medical  Association  and  the 
Americalk  Academy  of  Pediatrics.  In  July,  the 
federal  'funds  earmarked  for  chUdren's- 
health  projects  wUl  be  replaced  by  formula 
health  grants,  which  give  the  states  some 
freedom  in  spending.  To  date,  the  states  have 
been  notoriously  neglectful  of  chUd  health. 

DEPBESSING    PERCCNTACXS 

Nobody  Is  minding  the  children  of  tbe 
poor  and  near-poor  in  health  Insurance, 
either.  Of  families  earning  between  $3000 
and  $5000  yearly,  only  about  42  perce.it  are 
even  partially  covered  (usually  with  health 
Insurance  purchased  by  employers) .  Among 
famUies,  earning  between  $6000  and  $10,000. 
the  figure  is  about  77  percent.  But,  as  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  recently 
charged.  "Insurance  programs  are  designed 
primarily  for  the  care  of  adults."  Most  ool- 
icies  provide  for  hospital  care  only.  What 
children  need  chiefly  is  "well  care" — check- 
ups, treatment  of  minor  aUraents  before  they 
escalate.  Since  most  policies  don't  cover  doc- 
tor's visits,  ChUdren  of  the  working  poor  are 
unlikely  to  see  a  doctor  untU  they  become 
seriously  ill. 

Meanwhile,  otir  medical  acbools  are  not 
providing    enough    "primary    child-health 
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caretakers"  to  keep  pace  with  the  rising 
population.  Of  10,391  medical -school  gradu- 
ates in  1973,  fewer  than  ten  percent  are 
training  in  pediatrics.  And  the  combined 
number  of  general  practitioners  and  pedia- 
tricians per  100,000  childreri  has  declined 
since  World  War  n. 

Furthermore,  the  supply  of  US.  medical- 
school  graduates  flows  to  where  the  most 
doUars  are — in  the  suburbs  and  middle-class 
neighborhoods.  Inner-city  parents,  turning 
to  county-hospital  emergency  rooms,  find 
these  largely  staffed  with  the  products  of 
medical  schools  in  such  underdeveloped 
countries  as  the  PhiUlpplnes,  Korea,  India, 
Pakistan. 

TOWARD    "WELL   CARE" 

As  noted,  what  chUdren  mostly  need  is 
preventive  care.  (For  example,  early  atten- 
tion to  strep  throat  in  chUdren  could  mark- 
edly reduce  cases  of  heart-damaging  rheu- 
matic fever.)  But  medical  school  emphasis 
is  not  on  prevention;  it  is  on  treatment  and 
cure.  "Physicians  contribute  Uttle  to  good 
health."  Dr.  Marvin  Comblath  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  Medical  Schocd  said  to 
me.  "We're  trained  to  treat  sickness." 

"Our  medical  system  is  able  to  meet  with 
high  efficiency  the  kind  of  medical  problem 
that  was  dominant  until  about  40  years  ago," 
says  Dr.  WUliam  E.  Glazier  of  the  Albert 
Einstein  CoUege  of  Medicine.  But  the  diseases 
that  once  kUled  us  have  been  brought  under 
control.  Today  we  need  a  new  approach,  an 
Improved  health-care-dellvery  system  to  deal 
with  today's  problems.  Speciflcaaiy,  we  need 
a  medical  system  geared  to  periodic  checkups, 
screening,  early  intervention,  mamtenance 
care — i.e.,  a  system  In  which  we  pay  the  doc- 
tors to  keep  us  weU.  Such  a  system  wo\Ud 
help  put  our  chUdren  first  instead  of  last. 

When  It  comes  to  environment  and  energy 
resources,  concern  for  our  future  resxUts  In 
national  action.  Our  children,  our  most 
precious  resource,  deserve  the  same. 


LOWER  BREAD  PRICES 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21,  1974 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  13, 
I  inserted  in  the  Record — page  14385 — 
a  copy  of  a  letter  I  wrote  to  Bill  Mead, 
chairman  of  the  American  Bakers  Asso- 
ciation. It  was  Mead  who  forecast  $1- 
per-loaf  bread  prices  earlier  in  the  year. 
This  price,  he  said,  would  result  from  an 
increase  In  the  cost  of  wheat  to  $8,  $10, 
or  $12  per  bushel. 

Since  that  time,  however,  wheat  prices 
have  fallen  by  40  percent,  but  Mead  has 
yet  to  forecast  resultant  falling  bread 
prices.  I  called  upon  him  to  apply  the 
same  logic  that  resulted  in  the  January 
statement  to  the  current  situiition — 
which  could  only  result  in  the  prediction 
of  lower  bread  prices. 

I  admitted  to  Mead  that  I  may  have 
sounded  a  bit  "crusty."  But  who  would 
not  be  when  bread  prices  stay  up  despite 
a  big  drop  in  wheat  prices.  I  asked. 

Mead  has  not  responded  to  my  letter, 
but  It  has  drawn  some  lntere<;ting  re- 
sponses. Including  this  delightful  note 
from  Harold  B.  Steele,  president  of  the 
Illinois  Agricultural  Association: 
Dear  Path.: 

May  I  add  my  name  to  the  "roll"  of  Illi- 
nois farmers  who  were  pleased  that  you  saw 
fit.  to  "rise"  to  the  occasion — ^in  yoxir  recent 
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letter  to  Mr.  Mead — and  "toast"  him  Just  a 
bit  for  his  earlier  allegations.  Although  yoiir 
verbiage  may  have  been  a  bit  "yeasty",  yovir 
message  got  to  the  "kernel"  ot  the  matter  and 
should  serve  to  show  your  constituents  that 
their  representative  is  not  "loaflcg"  or  Ig- 
noring the  "bread  and  butter"  issues. 

I  only  hope  you  wiU  not  overlook  the  plight 
of  the  pork  producers,  either.  We  adso  tend 
to  "bristle"  a  bit  when  retail  prices  fall  to 
reflect  the  fact  that  we're  not  "eating  so  high 
on  the  hog"  as  we  were  several  months  ago. 
I'm  not  sure  where  the  "gilt"  lies,  but  maybe 
a  little  more  of  yoxir  "ribbing"  might  be  In 
order.  All  In  all.  Paul,  a  "crackling"  good  Job. 


COMMUNITY  SERVICES  ACT  OP  1974 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF    CALtrORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  21,  1974 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues some  additional  support  for  the 
continuation  of  the  Community  Action 
program.  My  office  is  continuing  to  re- 
ceive letters  of  support  dally  from  Gov- 
ernors, mayors,  and  city  officials  urging 
the  extension  of  the  poverty  program. 

Later  this  weelc  the  House  will  take  up 
H.R.  14449,  the  Commimity  Services  Act. 
This  legislation  will  continue  the  Com- 
munity Action  program  and  other  pro- 
grams currently  under  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  I  need  not  go  into 
the  turmoil  and  controversy  which  have 
ensued  over  the  past  year  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  President's  expressed 
intention  to  eliminate  Community  Ac- 
tion and  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

In  view  of  the  administration's  posi- 
tion and  the  controversy  over  the  poverty 
program  in  the  past.  I  have  been  par- 
ticularly gratified  to  learn  of  the  wide- 
spread support  which  Community  Action 
now  enJoys.  Public  leaders  from  all  sec- 
tors of  the  country  and  refl-^cting  the 
entire  spectrum  of  political  persuasion 
have  endorsed  continuing  Federal  sup- 
port for  Community  Action.  Literally 
hundreds  of  mayors.  State  legislators, 
and  local  and  county  officials  have  urged 
Congress  to  pass  new  legislation  to  ex- 
tend Community  Action.  ? 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
would  like  to  share  just  some  of  the  let- 
ters which  I  have  received  from  public 
officials  on  the  continuation  of  the  Fed- 
eral poverty  program : 

Stats  op  Alabava, 

OOVKKNOB'S  OmCK, 

Montgomery.  FebrUfiry  26,  1974. 
Congressman  Ous  Havitkins, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity Employment,  House  Labor  and 
Education  Committee.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives,   Washington,   D.C. 
Dkas  CONCKM6MAN  HAWKINS:  I  hava  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  correspondence,  per- 
sonal visits,  resolutions  and  other  commu- 
nications from  local  elected  officials,  com- 
munity leaders,  low  income  participants,  and 
others,  protesting  the  proposed  termination 
of  categorical  federal  funding  for  CkMnmxmlty 
Action  Agencies. 

There  Is  strong  support  In  Aia><^Tn«  from 
all  segments  of  the  Local  Communities,  for 
the  continued  federal  funding  of  CAA's  I  am 
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informed  that  many  of  these  agencies  have 
developed  service  delivery  systems  which  are 
recognized  as  very  effective  resources  for 
reaching  low  Income  and  disadvantaged  peo- 
ple, particularly  the  elderly  who  are  often 
isolated. 

It  U  becavise  of  this  strong  local  support 
that  I  urge  the  passage  of  legislation  to  as- 
sure the  continued  categorical  federal  fund- 
ing of  effective  and  well  administered  Com- 
munity Action  Agencies. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Oeobcb  C.  Wallacx, 

Oovemor. 
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Stats  or  Tsxas, 
Oppics  op  thx  Oovxrnob, 

Auston,  March  8,  1974. 
Hon.  Augustus  P.  Hawtkins, 
Chairman.  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, Subcommittee  on  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity,   House    Office    Building    Annex, 
Washington,  DC. 
DsAR  CoNG&KssMAN  Hawkuts:  At  the  sug- 
gestion  of   Congressman    Bob   Eckhardt   at 
Texas,  I  am  submitting  today  a  text  of  a  re- 
cent letter  which  I  have  sent  to  Democratic 
members  of  the  Texas  Congressional  delega- 
tion concerning  HB  12464,  which  would  ex- 
tend the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  19S4. 
as  amended. 

I  appreciated  the  invitation  to  appear  be- 
fore yoiir  Subcommittee  on  March  6,  1974, 
however,  my  scheduled  meetings  at  the  Na- 
tional Oovemors'  Conference  prevented  me 
from  being  able  to  app>ear. 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  poor  In 
Texas  fall  Into  three  groups :  the  very  young, 
the  elderly,  and  the  working  poor.  In  our 
State  poverty  touches  ail  ethnic  and  racial 
groups  Including  Anglos,  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans, and  Blacks.  All  of  these  people  have  a 
legitimate  need  for  continuation  of  the  serv- 
ices that  community  action  agencies  provide. 
Because  of  my  deep  concern  for  the  prob- 
lems of  the  more  than  two  million  poor 
Texans,  I  am  Interested  in  seeing  federal  leg- 
islative action  that  will  allow  community  ac- 
tion agencies  to  continue  to  assist  the  poor 
to  become  self-sustaining  citizens  of  otir 
great  state  and  nation. 
Sincerely, 

DoLPa  Briscos, 
Oovemor  of  Texas. 

Optics  op  thx  Oovxbmos, 
Austin,  Tex.,  February  27,  1974. 

DxA*   :    The   Texas   Association   of 

Community  Action  Agencies,  has  adopted  a 
resolution  asking  me  to  support  HJl.  124M, 
and  that  I  respectfuUy  urge  you  to  give  your 
support  to  this  legislation. 

As  you  may  know.  H.R.  13464,  sponsored 
by  Representatives  Carl  Perkins,  Augustus 
Hawkins  and  Alphonzo  BeU,  provides  for 
extension  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended  through  June  30,  19T7. 
This  action  would  assure  that  the  network 
of  human  resource  organizations — commun- 
ity action  agencies — would  continue  to  be 
avaUable  to  deliver  services  to  the  more 
than  two  million  poor  in  Texas. 

Community  action  in  Texas  means  a  net- 
work of  67  private,  non-profit  and  public 
agencies  conducting  programs  last  year  In 
195  Texas  counties  for  three-fourths  of  the 
State's  two  million  poor.  These  programs 
also  provided  vital  outreach  and  linkages 
for  the  poor  to  a  wide  variety  of  state  and 
local  government  administered  programs 
such  as  nutrition,  health  care,  employment 
services,  welfare,  and  day  care.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  6.600  employees  providing  these 
services  were  poor  themselves  and  have  an 
unparalleled  capacity  to  communicate  with 
the  poor.  The  passage  of  Hit.  12464  wUl  pre- 
vent the  scrapping  of  this  vital  network, 
which  has  been  built  up  over  the  past  decade 
and  proven  its  ability  to  serve  the  poor  as  no 


other  system  In  the  history  of  mankind  has 
been  able  to  do. 

In  its  analysis  of  the  President's  FT  1975 
budget,  the  National  League  of  Cities  and 
the  UB.  Conference  of  Mayors  said,  "the 
most  significant  loss  for  cities  Is  the  loss  of 
Community  Action  Operations  monies.  . 
the  termination  of  Community  Action  Agen- 
cies can  cause  the  closing  or  disruption  of 
numerous  services  which  the  low-income 
areas  of  cities  desperately  need.  This  in  turn 
will  place  considerable  pressure  on  cities  to 
provide  funding  for  these  services,  thu«  Iq. 
creasing  the  burden  on  the  steadily  dlmin- 
Ishlng  financial  resources  of  cities." 

In  my  Judgment,  the  nation — and  Texas 

can  iU  afford  to  lose  the  capabUity  which 
conmiunlty  action  has  developed  to  provide 
programs  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
poor.  Therefore,  I  request  your  careful  con- 
sideration of  this  bUl  now  before  the  Con- 
gress. 

Sincerely, 

OoLPH  Baiscox. 

Governor  of  Texas. 

State  of  Mississippi, 
Jackson,  April  10, 1974. 
Congressman  Otrs  Hawkims, 
Cfiairman,  Subcornmittee  on  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity  Employment,   House   Labor  and 
Education  Comm.ittee,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington,  D.C. 
DxAk  CoMCRsssMAN  HAWKINS :  Joining  with 
other  governors,  and  speaking  for  local  elec- 
ted officials,  community  leaders,  low  Income 
participants   and   others,   I    am   supporting 
and  urging  the  passage  of  HR  12,464  especial- 
ly In  its  support  of  Federal  funding  of  Com- 
munity Action  Agencies. 

The  legislature  of  the  State  of  Mississippi 
has  enacted  legislation  supportive  of  Com- 
munity Action  Agencies  which  I  signed  Into 
law  on  AprU  3,  1974.  Because  of  strong  local 
support  expressed  through  the  passage  of 
this  state  legislation,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
legislation  to  sissure  the  continued  categori- 
cal Federal  funding  of  effective  and  well  ad- 
ministered Community  Action  Agencies. 
Yours  sincerely, 

WnxiAM  L.  Wallxs. 

Governor. 

State  or  Michigan, 
Oppics  or  xax  Oovssnos, 

Lansing,  April  29, 1974. 
Hon.  Cabi.  D.  Pxbkins, 

Chairman,  Standing  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  US.  House  of  Represent- 
atives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dsab  Ms.  Pxskins:  I  support  the  continu- 
ation of  federal  funding  for  Community  Ac- 
tion Programs  in  this  State.  As  an  Indicator 
of  my  support,  I  have  sent  special  messages 
to  you  and  other  congressional  representa- 
tives. I  have  also  written  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, expressing  my  concern  for  our  poor  and 
disadvantaged  citizens.  If  these  essential 
services  are  terminated. 

I  know  that  the  Congress  Is  now  consider- 
ing specific  legislation  to  preserve  the  more 
worthwhUe  programs  created  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act.  As  the  Oovemor  of 
this  State,  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
to  assist  your  Committee  in  its  deliberations 
by  offering  some  evidence  of  the  Community 
Action  Agencies'  performance  in  Michigan. 

Please  consider  our  experience  and  our 
needs  In  Michigan  as  part  of  your  decision 
toward  establishing  services  for  the  disad- 
vantaged. These  should  be  carried  out 
through    federal    and    non-federal    agencies. 

Our  State  Economic  Opportunity  Office 
conducted  an  on-site  survey  of  the  CAA's  in 
March  1974.  This  produced  extensive  data 
regarding  the  entire  scope  of  CAA  operations, 
as  related  to  their  services  to  people,  finances, 
citizen  involvement,  community  organiza- 
tion and  economic  impact.  The  following  are 
examples  of  the  facts  revealed  In  that  sur- 
vey: 
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■  h.  *nf  ancxal  sksoubcxs 
Due  to  the  unique  provisions  of  the  EOA, 
CAA's  are  eUglble  to  receive  and  disburse 
fupds  from  nearly  every  federal  agency.  Con- 
lequently,  we  may  find  a  CAA  Involved  In 
child  development,  employment  training  and 
placement,  acute  health  care,  drug  programs 
and  bousing  rehabilitation. 

The  gross  total  of  all  programs  sponsored 
by  Michigan's  30  agencies  during  the  year 
1973  was  t67, 186,430.  Of  that  total  (69,680,439 
went  to  the  cost  of  services  provided  to  poor 
people.  The  administrative  cost  for  these 
programs  was  less  than  12%  of  the  total  ex- 
penditures. 

B.   PEOPLX   SEKVXO 

Of  the  8,697,689  people  In  Michigan,  819,- 
438  individuals  had  Incomes  below  the  pov- 
erty line.  Our  March,  1974  survey  showed 
that  CAA's  contracted  to  serve  573,818  people 
during  1973  and  made  a  total  at  402.378 
referrals  and/or  contacts  In  several  areas 
such  as  housing,  family  planning,  emergency 
food,  employment,  education,  day  care  and 
many  others. 

Our  State  Economic  Opportunity  Office  Is 
the  prime  sponsor  for  (19.8  million  in  USDOL 
manpower  funds  through  Community  Ac- 
tion Agencies.  We  have  subcontracts  serving 
all   83   counties    with    manpower    programs. 

The  second  largest  federal  funding  source 
Is  HEW-OCD  for  Head  Start  programs  In 
the  amount  of  (8.3  million.  Thirty-three  of 
our  thirty-eight  Head  Start  progranu  are 
operated  by  CAA's.  In  addition,  each  day,  31 
CAA's  are  providing  nutritious,  hot  meals 
for  3335  senior  citizens. 

For  the  vast  majority  of  CAA's,  EOA  331 
funds  are  the  heart  and  the  head  of  their 
operations.  Other  federal,  state  and  local  pro- 
grams have  been  able  to  apply  a  very  high 
percentage  of  their  funds  directly  to  pro- 
gram services,  because  of  the  CAA's  331 
money  paid  the  administrative  cost. 

Further,  my  office  recognizes  and  sup- 
ports citizen  participation  in  local  decision- 
making as  developed  through  the  commu- 
nity programming  activities  of  the  CAA'a 
These  activities  allow  citizens  input  Into 
deciding  how  money  is  spent  by  pro- 
viding the  persons  using  these  programs  the 
means  to  serve  sb  monitors  and  evaluatois. 
Although  CAA  projecta  with  USDOL  and 
HEW  are  allowed  five  percent  to  support  ad- 
ministrative expenses,  the  amount  spent  in 
most  instances,   was   1.5.  percent. 

Let  me  emphasize,  that  I  believe  Com- 
munity Action  Agencies  have  proven  their 
worth  as  operators  of  a  wide  variety  of 
Human  Service  Programs.  Because  Michigan 
admlnlBters  (64.6  million  In  CAA  programs, 
this  system  Is  in  real  Jeopardy,  unless  a  way 
Is  found  to  maintain  the  (13.7  million  pres- 
ently available  to  CAA's  through  EOA  221 
grants. 

The  record  of  Community  Action  perform- 
ance in  Michigan  and  the  needs  of  our  dis- 
advantaged persons  have  been  clearly  estab- 
lished. For  these  reasons,  I,  therefore,  urge 
your  prompt  and  affirmative  action  In  pass- 
ing legislation  which  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide hope  smd  a  way  out  of  poverty,  not 
only  for  the  people  of  Michigan,  but  also,  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  people  In  our  great 
land. 

Sincerely, 

William  O.  Mn.iJKrw, 

Governor. 

State  op  Maktland, 
EXECUTIVS  Depaxtmsnt, 
Annapolis.  Md.,  March  25, 1974. 
Hon.  Caml  D.  Perkins, 

Chairman,   Committee    on    Education    and 
Labor.    U.S.   House   of   Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
D«*B  Congressman    Pxskiks:    The    Com- 
munity Action  Agencies  in  Maryland  have 
Been  contributing  greaUy  to  the  anti-poverty 
efforts  In  this  SUte  for  the  past  eight  years. 
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They  have  had  tremendous  successes  and 
have  caused  socio-economic  changes  In  the 
local  (ommunities  which  have  had  an  Im- 
pact on  the  causes  of  poverty  In  our  State. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  your 
Committee  Is  now  considering  H.R.  13464 
which  calls  for  a  three-year  continuation  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.. 

I  strongly  urge  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion or  substitute  legislation  that  would 
continue  the  categorical  Federal  funding  of 
the  Community  Action  effort  in  the  State 
of  Maryland. 

Sincerely, 

Marvin  Mandel, 

Governor. 

City  op  Tiptonville,  Txnn., 

March  27, 1974. 
Hon.  Augustus  Hawkins, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Congressman  Hawkins:  I  speak  for 
the  citlzen.s  of  Tiptonville  when  I  say  we 
wholeheartedly  support  the  passage  of  H.R. 
12464  to  extend  the  essential  programs  of  the 
Office  of  Ek:onomlc  Opportunity  for  another 
three  years. 

We  have  a  great  amount  of  poverty  In  this 
area,  but  fortunately  the  people  have  had 
OEO  to  turn  to  for  help  in  the  past  seven 
years.  They  have  provided  Jobs  for  the  un- 
employed, food  for  the  hungry,  other  serv- 
ices too  numerous  to  mention,  and  above 
all  hope  for  a  brighter  future.  Abolishment 
of  OEO  would  be  crucial  to  the  poor  In  our 
city  and  the  nation. 

Saving  OEO  could  possibly  mean  reduc- 
tion of  poverty  in  this  "Land  of  Prosperity" 
by  helping  people  help  themselves. 
Sincerely, 

Jerrt  Don  Yates,  Mayor. 

State  of  Michigan, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Lansing,  Mich.,  April  4. 1974. 
Hon.  Augustus  F.  Hawkins, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Equal  Oppor- 
tunities, Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,    US.    House    of    Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear   Representative   Hawkins:    I    would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
deep  concern  that  Community  Action  Agen- 
cies continue  to  be  funded  by  Congress  at 
their  present  levels,  or  at  a  higher  level,  if 
possible.  In  Michigan  the  CAA's  have  proved 
themselves   generally   throughout   the   State 
to  be  effective  both  as  mechanisms  for  grass 
roots  people  participation  In  planning  and 
as   human   service    delivery   systems.    Their 
Importance  to  the  community  was  brought 
forcefully  to  our  attention  at  three  public 
hearings   where   500  people   turned   out   In 
Detroit,  550  in  Oaylord  In  the  northern  part 
of  the  State,  and  4,000  people  at  the  hear- 
ing here  In  Lansing. 

Our  Community  Action  Agencies  do  reach 
out  to  the  poor  and  make  them  aware  of 
services  of  which  they  have  no  knowledge. 
They  provide  them  with  medical,  dental, 
feeding  and  a  multitude  of  other  services 
that  were  never  before  available  to  the  poor. 
Michigan,  as  you  know.  Is  In  a  recessionary 
state  close  to  depression  levels  in  parts  of 
the  State.  It  is  a  time  when  services  to  the 
disadvantaged  are  more  needed  than  ever 
before  in  recent  history. 

The  State's  budget  Is  extremely  tight  this 
year,  mainly  because  of  the  downturn  in 
economic  activity.  "Hius  Michigan  is  In  no 
position  to  pick  up  the  funding  of  Commu- 
nity Action  Agencies.  At  best,  we  could  ftmd 
a  fraction  of  their  administrative  costs,  but 
I  do  not  see  how  we  could  pick  up  the  local 
initiative  part  of  their  Section  221  funding. 
Without  that  funding,  the  unique  role  of 
Community  Action  Agencies  will  be  lost  be- 
cause they  would  have  to  close  down  their 
neighborhood  centers,  cease  their  outreach 
programs  and  be  without  funds  for  contlnua- 
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tlon  of  some  programs  not  presently  pro- 
vided In  their  local  communities. 

I  hope  that  you  will  do  everything  In  your 
power  to  see  that  the  Community  Action 
Agencies  continue  to  be  funded  and  receive 
authorization  for  a  continuing  number  of 
years.  I  also  believe  that  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  or  some  other  office  with 
autonomy  be  retained  or  created  whose 
charge  will  be  to  advocate  the  special  Inter- 
ests of  the  poor.  I  understand  that  Mr. 
Arnett.  Director  of  O.E.O.,  has  stated  his 
view  that  such  an  office  is  necessary. 

I  thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this 
matter. 

Very  truly  yours, 

WiLLiAic  A.  Ryan,  Speaker. 

State  of  Maine. 
House  op  Representatives, 
Augusta,  Maine,  May  3,  1974. 
Representative  Augustus  F.  Hawkins 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Washington, 

■  D.C. 

Dkar  Mr.  Hawkins:  I  am  writing  to  you  to 
request  your  continued  support  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Oppoi;tunity. 

As  you  may  be  aware,  Maine  is  a  rural 
State  and  despite  the  efforts  of  the  State 
Department  of  Health  &  Welfare  and  numer- 
ous private  voluntary  agencies,  human  serv- 
ice delivery  systems  In  our  rural  areas  are 
provided  by  numerous  OEO  funded  programs. 
These  agencies  are  now  primarily  service  or- 
ganizations for  the  poor  and  many  of  the 
workers  are  former  welfare  recipients  or  un- 
deremployed low  Income  people.  These  agen- 
cies' service  delivery  systems  are  recognlz*! 
as  resources  for  reaching  low  Income  people, 
the  handicapped,  and  the  elderly  In  the  ab- 
sence of  other  service  delivery  systems. 

I  trust  you  wUl,  In  these  days  of  federal 
cutbacks  and  Impounded  funds,  look  upon 
the  continuation  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  as  an  effective  Instrument  In 
helping  the  poor  of  Maine,  and  this  country. 
Respectfully, 

Thomas  R.  LaPoints, 
Representative.  Portland. 

Stats  op  Vermont, 

Senate  Chamber, 
Montpelier,  Vt.,  March  29, 1974. 
Congressman  Augustus  F.  Hawkins, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  CoNORsasMAN  HAWKINS :  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  the  efforts  In  Congress 
to  continue  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, as  established  by  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964. 

I  support  your  efforts  to  continue  GEO 
through  HR  12464.  I  would  further  support 
a  long  term  extension  that  calls  for  a  grad- 
ual Increase  In  the  amount  of  state  and  local 
match. 

Sincerely, 

Senator  Edwabd  O.  Janxwat, 

President  pro  tempore. 

Stkwabt  Countt  Commissioneb, 

Lumpkin,  Ga.,  March  26. 1974. 
Hawkins  CoMMnrEX, 

WashiTigton,  D.C.  ' 

To  the  Committee: 

1  am  for  your  continued  support  of  Com- 
munity Action  and  am  asking  for  your  con- 
tinued support  of  this  Program,  which  has 
meant  so  much  to  Stewart  County. 

Mainstream,  N.S.C.  and  the  Neighborhood 
Service  Center  has  gtven  employment  to  so 
many  unemployed  people.  Through  the 
Neighborhood  Service  Center  personnel. 
there  has  been  so  many  children  helped 
through  Immunization  shots  and  regular 
check-ups. 

Young  mothers  are  given  training  In  homs 
making  and  the  Senior  Cltlxens  In  this 
Coimty  are  being  made  to  feel  useful,  nacded 
and  helpful.  „ 
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with  tbfl  help  of  tlM  N«lghborliood  Service 

Center  Staff  Community  Action  In  Stewart 
Coiinty  iB  most  Important  to  tbe  Indigent  of 
tbia  County. 

I  am  asking  the  Committee  to  continue 
supporting  Community  Actum. 
Yo»U8  truly, 

Pbxt  T.  T7sh^. 

CotnmUaioner. 

Orrics  or  thx  Matok, 
City  of  Samt  Louis,  Mo,  April  22. 1874. 
Hon.  Cakl  O.  PxaxiNs, 

Chairman,  houae  KducatioH  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, House  Offlce  Building,  Waihtng- 
ton,  D.C. 

Dkae  CoNcaxssMAN  Pkrkxns:  Ab  you  know 
the  fate  of  OEO  Is  a  great  concern  to  we 
Mayors  In  central  cities  who  have  been  forced 
to  rely  on  federal  funds  to  meet  our  many 
social  and  physical  needs  In  the  abaence  of 
local  generated  tax  dollars. 

In  following  closely  Congressional  action 
on  the  continuation  of  OEO  through  hte 
Agency  for  Development.  Volunteer  and 
other  Community  Assistance  Programs 
(ADVOCAP)  we  were  dismayed  to  learn  of 
the  sub -committee '8  bill  to  Increase  the 
matching  contributions  of  cltlea  (local 
share)  to  thirty  (30%)  percent  over  a  three 
(3)  year  period.  Quite  frankly  any  Increase 
In  local  share  requirements  would  Impede 
rather  than  expand  OEO  type  programs.  We 
have  opposed  similar  language  In  the  Senate's 
Community  Development  bill  (requiring  a 
10%  cash  match)  as  similarly  detrimental  to 
the  programs.  Cities  simply  have  no  funds 
to  pledge  to  generate  other  funds  neceaaary 
to  carry  on  these  activities. 

The  ability  to  provide  minimal  In-klnd 
contributions  to  meet  local  share  require- 
ments enables  us  to  barely  meet  the  portion 
necessary  to  generate  federal  monies  as  It 
stands  now.  Any  changes  would  jeopardize 
our  position  in  that  regard. 

We  urge  your  cMnmlttee  to  reconsider  the 
revls^  matching  requirements  and  maintain 
them  at  existing  levels  or  lower  levels  in 
order  to  make  certain  that  no  city  Is  inhibited 
from  paxtlclpatlon. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

John  B.  Poki.kzr. 

Mayor. 

TowK  or  JoH«BTowir, 
Jonestoum,  Miss.,  April  26,  1974. 
Hon.  AOGX7STUS  C.  Hawiuks, 

Bouse  Oglce  Building  Annex, 
Washington,  DC 

DBA*  HoNOBABLx  HAWKINS :  Tour  sflorts  to 
extend  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  are 
greatly  appreciated  and  are  to  be  cx>mmended. 
We  have  received  copies  summarizing  your 
sub-committee  BUI  14094  and  wish  to  extend 
our  support  for  It  with  hopes  for  approval 
with  an  overwhelming  majority  in  support. 

We  are  taking  the  liberty  of  communicat- 
ing with  Congressman  Whlttea  from  Missis- 
sippi and  asking  for  his  support. 

Jonestown  Is  on.  the  threshold  of  a  new 
and  promising  future.  This  bill,  H.R.  14094, 
will  assure  the  continuation  of  the  tremen- 
dous support  and  services  now  being  pro- 
vided through  the  resoxirces  of  conununlty 
action.  Be  assured  that  they  are  vital. 

Again,  thank  you. 
Yours  sincerely, 

James  A.  Shakkb. 

3f  ayor. 

Crrr  or  Allxntoww,  Pa.. 

April  IS,  1974. 
Bepresentatlve  Cabl  D.  PcaKnta. 
Chairmen,   Equal   Opportunity   Subcommit- 
tee. Labor  and  Education  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Repreaentativei.  Sam  Ray- 
burn  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dkas  RKPmxsKMT.^TTvi:  Pekkims:  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  Administration  desires  to  dis- 
continue fundlric;  of  conununltv  action  agen- 
cies and  their  programs  after  30  June  1974. 
Instead,  I  urge  Congress  and  the  Admmistra- 
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tlon  to  continue  funding  of  such  social  pro- 
grams. 

The  community  action  agency  serving  Le- 
high Valley,  of  which  the  City  of  Allentown 
Is  a  principal  component,  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  seven  years.  During  this  time,  this 
agency  has  continually  Improved  their  capa- 
bility of  administering  programs  and  deliv- 
ering services  to  the  low  Income  residents  of 
the  Valley.  At  present,  its  Board  and  staff  are 
ooordlnatlng  social  planning  efforts  with 
other  major  agencies  and  public-elected  offl- 
clals  throughout  the  Valley.  Its  programs 
are  geared  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort  and 
yet  return  optimum  gain  for  every  Federal, 
State,  and  local  dollar  Invested,  while  at- 
tempting to  alleviate  the  causes  and  condi- 
tions of  poverty  found  In  our  community. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  talent  and  man- 
power hours  spent  to  now  dlscontmue  such 
a  potential  base  for  future  efforts.  Again,  I 
urge  continuation. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  In  this 
matter  of  national  importance. 
Yours  truly, 

Joseph  8.  Daooona, 

Mayor. 

HOUSB  or  RXFSSaKKTATIVSS, 

Tm  Stats  or  Oolobaoo. 

Denver,  April  3. 1974. 
Hon.  OuB  Hawkims, 
U.S.  Congressman. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DiAB  coNcaxaaitAM  Hawxxmb:  I  am  writ- 
ing you  in  regard  to  Houae  BUI  13484  wblota 
you  are  ^>onsorlng. 

In  bebaU  of  many  people  In  Colorado  and 
specifically  southern  Colorado  wbere  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  hae  had  such  a 
good  impact  on  the  disadvantaged  people,  I 
soUclt  your  support. 

I  wish  to  commend  you  in  your  efforts  to 
secure  these  funds  for  the  next  three  years. 
This  program  (Community  Organization 
Outreach)  which  cornea  under  the  LCA.  has 
been  very  functional  In  our  area  and  re- 
cently more  so. 

Thank  yotx  for  yonr  time  oonoemlng  this 
letter. 

Sincerely  yours,  .> 

LjeoLucbio, 
State  Representative. 

CiTT  or  BanxKPoaT,  Com*., 

Mareh  28, 1974. 
Hon.  Auuuerus  Hawkins, 
US.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkax  CoNcaxasMAH  Hawxirs:  This  letter 
is  to  Inform  you  of  my  support  and  endorse- 
ment for  the  passage  of  legislation,  to  exteiul 
the  life  of  vital  programs  of  the  United 
States  Offlce  of  Economic  Opportunities. 

Community  Action  Agencies,  not  only  In 
Bridgeport,  but  throughout  the  Nation,  have 
proven  themselves  extremely  effective  in  the 
provision  of  services  to  the  poor,  and  I  feel 
that,  to  eliminate  them  now,  would  be  a 
national  disaster. 

The  Federal  Government  must  make  a 
commitment  to  alleviate  poverty,  and  I 
strongly  urge  the  passage  of  legislation  to 
continue  the  Offlce  of  Economic  Opportuni- 
ties. 

Sincerely,  ^ 

Nicholas  A.  PamTno, 

Mayor. 


SPACE  FOR  THE  PERFECT  FACTORY 


May  21,  197^ 

ceas  in  manufacturing  of  electronic  cryg. 
tal«  and  puriflcation  of  cbemlcsds  on 
board  the  now  successfully  completed 
Skylab  program.  These  successes  are  only 
an  Indication  of  the  <H>portunltiefl  for 
the  direct  utilization  of  space  for  manu- 
facture of  products  heretofore  either  un- 
available or  available  at  a  lesser  quality. 
Space  offers  unique  opportunities  in  this 
area  and  Mr.  Berry's  article  does  muob 
to  outline  the  significance  and  impor- 
tance of  this  effort  as  the  low-cost  trans- 
portation system — the  Space  Shuttle- 
is  developed.  Manufacturing  in  space 
will  become  an  important  part  of  our 
natlcmal  commerce.  The  article  follows: 

Spacs  roa  the  Pbtbct  FAcroar 
(By  Adrian  Berry) 

A  new  era  of  industrial  technology  has  Just 
been  born.  Alntost  unnoticed  by  the  public, 
who  have  been  obsessed  with  more  immedi- 
ate aftalrs,  events  have  just  occurred  which, 
by  the  last  decade  or  so  of  this  century,  will 
mean  tremendous  st^M  forward  In  human 
prosperity. 

I  refer  to  the  success  of  the  industrial  ex. 
pertmenta  on  board  the  Skylab  space  station. 
I  do  not  mean  the  sad  antics  ot  ArabeUs  the 
spider,  slowly  dying  In  welghtleesnees,  whl<* 
attracted  a  lot  of  mawkish  publicity,  but 
rather  those  experiments  which  Included  the 
manufactvue  of  super-pure  chemicals  and 
near -perfect  crystals. 

What  Is  so  marvellous  about  pure  chem- 
icals and  good  crystals?  The  answer  is  that 
In  the  weightlessness  of  an  orbital  station, 
these,  and  many  other  things,  can  be  mads 
with  a  perfection  far  greater  than  will  ever 
be  poeslble  on  Earth.  This  fact  will  even- 
tuaUy  provide  a  new  technical  basis  for  the 
metallurgical,  electronic,  pharmaceutical  and 
optical  Industries. 

It  has  long  been  suspected,  for  example, 
that  weightlessness  would  nuike  possible  the 
construction  of  the  near-perfect  ball-bear- 
ing, and  the  medical  racdne  that  is  99  per 
cent,  reliable,  and  the  three  Skylab  manned 
missions  have  virtually  proved  It. 

To  put  It  simply,  a  ball-bearing  made  on 
Earth  must  fall  to  be  perfectly  round,  be- 
cause It  Is  distorted  even  during  final  manu- 
facture by  the  normal  pull  of  gravity.  And 
so  It  wears  out  after  a  certain  number  of 
hours  of  use.  But  a  ball-bearing  produced 
In  weightlessness,  unaffected  by  this  pull, 
wUl  be  much  rounder  and  will  therefore  last 
many  times  longer. 

These  are  some  of  the  early  concliulona 
reported  from  HuntsvlUe,  Alabama,  where 
the  Skylab  experiments  are  being  studied. 
They  imply  really  sensational  changes  in 
many  Industries  when  the  American  space 
shuttle  flies  In  the  eighties,  and  manned 
missions  are  launched  about  once  a  wedc. 


THE  SECOND  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
UNITED  CLERGY  OF  VAUXHALL. 
UNION,   N.J. 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 


or  nxw  JKaasT 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetday.  May  21,  1974 

Mr.  TEAOUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
March  4.  1074.  edition  of  the  Dally  Tele- 
graph, Adrian  Berry  points  to  the  suc- 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21,  1974 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday. 
May  31,  the  United  Clergy  of  Vauxhall 
and  Vicinity  will  mark  its  second  anni- 
versary with  a  dinner  in  the  Club  Diana, 
in  Union  Township. 

Although  the  world  normally  takes 
little  note  of  second  aimiversaries,  I  be- 
lieve this  one  is  different  and  should  be 
singled  out.  The  United  Clergy  of  Vaux- 
hall, in  the  2  years  of  Its  brief  existence, 


hfay  21,  1971, 

has  been  a  tremendous  force  for  good  in 
the  community. 

Essentially,  credit  for  the  formation  of 
the  United  Clergy  of  Vauxhall  must  go 
to  the  Reverend  lilarion  Franklin,  pastor 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Vauxhall. 
The  Reverend  Franklin,  whom  I  am 
proud  to  number  among  my  friends,  has 
been  a  visionary  leader  in  the  Vauxhall 
area. 

The  United  Clergy  has  been  instru- 
mental in  setting  up  a  joint  ecumenical 
worship  service  on  a  monthly  basis.  This 
has  helped  to  bring  people  of  the  com- 
munity together  during  a  time  when  di- 
visive forces  are  afoot  in  the  Nation. 

The  United  Clergy  of  Vauxhall  has 
been  one  of  my  most  valuable  allies  in 
my  flght  to  win  a  new  post  offlce  facility 
for  the  Vauxhall  community,  which  has 
been  forced  to  get  along  with  an  anti- 
quated and  inadequate  postal  station. 

In  addition,  the  United  Clergy  of  Vaux- 
hall has  been  most  helpful  in  cementing 
better  community  relations  between  the 
black  and  white  communities  of  Union 
Township.  Time  and  again,  the  voices 
of  reason  and  moderation  have  prevailed, 
thanks  to  the  stabilizing  Influence  of  the 
United  Clergy.  The  governing  body  of 
Union  Township  has  come  to  regard  this 
organization  as  the  voice  of  the  Vauxhall 
community.  This  is  because  the  con- 
cerned clergymen  who  have  banded  to- 
gether to  form  the  organization  have 
spoken  out  effectively  and  articulately  as 
a  means  of  curing  the  social  ills  that  have 
Infected. 

So.  on  May  31,  when  the  Vauxhall 
United  Clergy  of  Vauxhall  meets  to  mark 
Its  second  anniversary  of  outstanding 
public  service.  I  plan  to  be  among  those 
present,  saluting  the  men  of  God  who 
have  done  so  much  to  advance  his  work 
In  the  Vauxhall  communl^  of  Union 
Township. 


PUBLIC   DOCUMENTS    ACT   OF    1974 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21,  1974 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 

Introducing  legislation  that  declares  once 
and  for  all  that  papers  produced  by  of- 
ficials serving  the  public  belong  to  the 
public.  The  Public  Documents  Act  of  1974 
Is  designed  to  assure  the  American  pub- 
lic that  anything  produced  on  Govem- 
ment  time,  at  Government  expense,  and 
of  a  governmental  purpose,  is  the  prop- 
erty of  the  U.S.  Government  and  her 
citizens. 

No  elected  public  official,  viiiether  they 
be  a  President  or  a  Congressman,  should 
be  allowed  to  receive  any  monetary  com- 
pensation for  work  produced  In  public 
service. 

In  1969.  in  order  to  protect  taxpeiyers 
from  having  to  pay  for  what  I  believe 
to  be  their  own  property.  Congress  passed 
legislation  which  prohibited  tax  deduc- 
^ns  for  so-called  private  papers. 
What  Congress  did  not  do  however  was 
to  make  a  definitive  Judgment  as  to 
whether  such  papers  are  private  prop- 
erty or  public  property. 
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The  otUy  known  Judiciary  decision 
suiHwrts  my  view  that  such  papers  are 
public  property.  When  President  Roose- 
velt died,  his  will  did  not  include  any 
declaration  concerning  his  papers.  The 
courts  ruled  that  "the  ofBcial  documents 
of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  are 
the  prcverty  of  the  United  States." 

The  documents  of  elected  public  of- 
ficials contain  a  wealth  of  information 
that  are  fascinating  to  the  historian  as 
well  as  the  average  citizen.  My  bill  would 
enable  an  elected  official  to  designate  any 
public  or  nonprofit  library,  school,  col- 
lege, or  university  as  the  recipient  of 
these  iMipers.  In  this  way,  an  elected  of- 
ficial would  be  able  to  leave  his  public 
record  to  the  public  he  served.  If,  on  the 
other,  the  elected  official  did  not  wish  to 
exercise  this  option,  the  documents  would 
autematlcally  accrue  to  tiie  National 
Archives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  Presidents  and  other 
elected  public  officials  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment are  permitted  to  retain  docu- 
ments produced  in  their  public  capacity, 
the  citizens  of  the  coimtry  will  continue 
to  harbor  suspicions  and  doubts  about 
the  integrity  of  their  leaders.  In  a  free 
and  open  democracy,  the  right  to  know 
is  an  overriding  principle.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  Join  with  me  in  thi^*  effort 
to  return  to  tiie  people  what  is  rightfully 
theirs.  v 


NATIONAL  ELECTRIC  SIGN  ASSOCI- 
ATION AWARDS  MOE  KUDLER 
DISTINOUISHED  SERVICE  AWARD 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  21,  1974 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  Sun- 
day, May  12,  to  Wednesday,  May  15, 1974, 
the  National  Electric  Sign  Association 
held  Its  annual  convention  at  the  Wash- 
ington Hilton  Hotel  In  Washington,  D.C. 
This  association  consists  of  some  800 
member  companies  dedicated  to  con- 
tinuing research  and  development  in 
materials,  design,  energy  conservation, 
effectiveness,  and  appearance  of  on- 
premise  electric  signs — the  medium  of 
communication  between  business  and  the 
public. 

At  this  convention  Mr.  Moe  Kudler  of 
Los  Angeles,  a  constituent  and  very  good 
friend  of  mine,  was  awarded  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award  of  the  Electric 
Sign  Industry  in  recognition  of  his  out- 
standing service  to  the  industry. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  share 
the  following  citation  with  my  colleagues 
and  to  Join  Moe's  many  friends  of  NESA 
in  extending  warmest  congratulations. 

The  citation  reads  as  follows : 
CrranoK 

Whereas,  Mr.  Kudler  did  serve  the  National 
Electric  Sign  Association  ably  as  its  President 
in  1060;  and. 

Whereas,  he  has  represented  the  Industry 
and  the  association  on  many  oocaalona  as  a 
sp>eaklng  ambassador  with  resultant  excel- 
lent benefits;  and. 

Whereas,  he  has  served  with  dlsUnctlon 
on  the  NESA  Trl 'Trade  Committee,  further- 
ing labor  progress  within  the  industry:  and. 

Whereas,  he  has  further  Initiated  positive 
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results  within  labor  relations  on  a  national 
level  through  programs  begun  In  California; 
Now  be  It  known  that  these  oontrlbutlona 
are  sincerely  appreciated  and  in  recognition 
thereof,  this  proclamation  is  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Electric 
Sign  AssociaUon  on  this  12  day  of  May,  1974. 
Waox  M.  Obaic. 

President. 


CHICAGO'S  NINTH  ANNUAL  GREEK 
INDEPENDENCE  DAY  PARADE 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  21.  1974 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
March  I  was  proud  to  join  many  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  commemoration  of 
Greek  Independence  Day — the  day,  153 
years  ago,  when  the  Greeks  won  their 
freedom  from  the  Turkish  empire. 

On  May  25,  during  the  warmer  spring- 
time weather,  this  stirring  event  will  be 
celebrated  in  Chicago  by  300,000  Ameri- 
cans of  Greek  descent,  and  all  Chica- 
goans,  with  the  Ninth  Annual  Greek  In- 
dependence Day  Parade.  The  1974  pa- 
rade will  be  the  biggest  and  longest  in  the 
history  of  the  event  with  30  floats.  Young 
men  from  the  Greek  community  will 
march  in  the  manner  of  the  Royal  Palace 
Guards  contingent  of  Evzones  dressed  in 
colorful  kilts,  long  white  stockings,  and 
red  fez  caps. 

Along  with  floats  depicting  famous  his- 
torical events  in  Greece's  struggle  for  in- 
dependence in  1821  and  also  the  contri- 
butions of  Greek  immigrants  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  special  emphasis  will  be  given 
to'  the  Greek  contributions  to  the  world 
of  sports,  from  the  original  Olympic 
games  in  ancient  times  to  the  present. 
Jim  Londos,  the  champion  wrestler,  will 
be  the  grand  marshal  of  the  parade  and 
the  parade  queen  will  be  Lea  Poulos,  the 
world  sprint  skating  champion  who  also 
participated  in  the  Olympic  games  in 
Munich  in  1972. 

Many  high  school  bands  and  other 
marching  units  representing  various 
Greek  Orthodox  churches  and  parochial 
schools  of  the  Chicago  area  will  parade 
past  the  reviewing  stand  at  State  and 
Madison  Streets  dressed  in  colorful  cos- 
tumes native  to  Greece.  Also  included 
will  be  the  bands  of  the  police,  fire,  and 
post  offlce  departments,  a  number  of 
dnmi  and  bugle  corps,  and  veterans' 
color  guards.  A  reception  will  follow  the 
parade  at  the  Illinois  Athletic  Club. 

The  general  chairman  of  the  parade 
is  Nicholas  J.  Melas,  and  honorary  chair- 
men include  His  Grace  Bishop  Timo- 
theos;  Hon.  Nicolas  Macridis,  Consul 
General  of  Greece;  and  the  honorary 
grand  marshal  is  Hon.  Richard  J.  Daley, 
mayor  of  Chicago.  / 

Members  of  the  financial  committee 
include  Thomas  Gregos,  Anthony  Anto- 
niou,  James  Maros,  Mary  Paleologos,  smd 
Tom  Costopoulos.  The  float  committee 
Includes  John  Lanbrou,  James  Tzakls, 
Constantine  Stamis,  Steve  Makropoulos, 
Evangelos  Sorogas,  and  Maria  Boimdas. 
On  the  publicity  committee  are  Mark 
Tiniakos,  Nich  Philippidis,  Andrew  Nlc- 
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kols,  and  Ann  Tzakls,  secretary.  The  spe- 
cial events  committee  members  axe  Hon. 
James  Qeocaris,  George  Skontos,  Tom 
Pantazopovdos.  and  Thomas  Qregos, 
treasurer.  The  general  committee  mem- 
bers are  Rev.  A.  N.  Andrews,  George 
Lekas,  Mrs.  P.  Rextaes,  Arthur  Peponis, 
Chria  Karafotias,  Rev.  C.  Selimos,  Rev. 
G.  Kaloudis.  and  Rev.  J.  K.  Kutulas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  parade  is  a  memorial 
to  those  of  Greek  ancestry  who  have 
giv«i  their  lives  to  secure  the  basic  free- 
doms enjoyed  by  man  throughout  the 
world  and  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  ex- 
tend greetings  to  Americans  of  Greek 
heritage  in  the  11th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, which  I  am  proud  to  represent,  as 
well  as  those  in  all  of  Chicago  on  the 
occasion  of  their  Independence  Day  pa- 
rade. 


NO  COMPROMISE  Wl'l'H  REDS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOTTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav,  May  21.  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Spesiker,  Joseph 
Cardinal  Mlndszenty,  former  primate  of 
Hungary  who  has  spent  23  years  in  Nazi 
and  Commimlst  prisons  or  in  exile,  made 
an  appearance  on  Capitol  Hill  on  May  20 
where  he  declared  that  Communist  poli- 
cies have  turned  Himgary  Into  "the  most 
orphaned,  most  lonely  nation  In  the 
world" — a  nation  of  the  "old  and  dying." 

In  an  interview  given  to  the  Washing- 
ton Star-News  of  that  date,  the  82-year- 
old  cardinal,  whose  warm  eyes  contrast 
with  a  determined  jut  of  Jaw.  stated 
that— 

The  Chtirch  cannot  and  must  not  agree 
upon  the  physical  and  moral  destruction  and 
kUllng  that  Is  going  on  In  Hungary. 

The  Vatican's  action  in  declaring  the 
former  primate's  seat  in  Himgary  vacant 
was  reportedly  the  result  of  pressure 
from  the  Commimists.  Excerpts  from  the 
Star-News  article  of  May  21.  1974,  by 
William  Wllloughby  follow: 

No  CoicPBOmsx  WrrH   Rxoa,  MmwMUurrr 

Insists 

(By  WUUam  WlUoughby) 

Joseph  Cardinal  NUndszenty.  a  legend  for 
bis  stubborn  insistence  on  the  religious  and 
civil  Ubertles  of  bis  fellow  Hungarians,  says 
there  must  never  be  a  compromise  of  the 
Catholic  Church  with  the  Hungarian  Com- 
munist regime  "as  long  as  they  stick  to  their 
atheistic  and  completely  inhuman  practices." 

In  a  rare  Interview  yesterday,  the  83-year- 
old  cardinal  who  spent  23  years  In  Nazi  and 
Communist  prisons  or  In  exile,  told  the 
Star-News  that  "the  church  cannot  and 
must  not  agree  upon  the  physical  and  moral 
destruction  and  killing  that  Is  going  on  In 
Hungary." 

He  made  the  comments  Immediately  after 
meeting  with  several  senators  and  represent- 
atives at  the  Rayburn  Building,  urging  that 
they  work  to  defeat  any  efforts  to  return  the 
Crown  of  St.  Stephen  to  Hungary.  There  has 
been  pressure  from  Hungary  for  return  of 
the  crown,  held  in  trust  In  the  United  States 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  The  thou- 
sand-year-old crown  Is  the  symbol  of  legiti- 
mate government  In  Hungary.  Its  return 
would  give  an  air  of  legitimacy  to  the  Com- 
munist government,  he  said. 
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Mlndaienty.  who  stands  only  6  feet  tall, 
leaned  forward  In  his  seat  and  with  Intensi- 
ty in  bis  eyes  and  voice  said  the  Commu- 
nist policies  have  meant  that  "the  life  of 
the  nation  .  .  .  has  only  deteriorated.  As 
long  as  the  leaders  do  not  change  their  pol- 
icies and  practice  In  terms  of  human  lives, 
there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  the  church 
should   go   along    with    them." 

The  former  primate  of  Hungary,  whose 
seat  was  declared  vacant  by  the  Vatican  In 
February,  made  no  direct  reference  to  what 
are  considered  widely  to  be  compromise  or 
"peace"  moves  on  the  part  of  the  Vatican 
to  gain  concessions  for  Hvmgarlan  Catholics 
and  nearly  00  mUUon  other  Catholics  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  Before  the  Communist 
takeover  In  the  late  1040s,  two-thirds  of  Hun- 
gary was  Catholic. 

But  Mlndszenty  showed  signs  that  he  Is 
chafing  under  Vatican  limitations  on  what 
he  can  say  about  his  removal  from  an  office 
he  said  had  been  promised  to  him  for  life. 
He  also  appeared  to  want  to  speak  freely 
about  his  views  on  the  new  Vatican  stance 
toward  Bud^>est  and  Communist-Church 
relations. 

After  giving  a  review  of  Communist- 
Church  relations  in  Hungary  and  thanking 
the  American  legislators  for  their  efforts  in 
behalf  of  Hungary,  he  confessed,  "What  I 
have  said  Is  not  In  the  manner  in  which  1 
want  to  say  It." 

Part  of  his  pastoral  vUlt  to  35  citln  In  the 
United  States  is  sponsored  by  the  Hungarian 
Freedon^  Fighters'  organization  that  has 
headquarters  In  the  District.  Rep.  WUIlam  J. 
Scherle,  R-Iowa,  who  is  of  Hungarian  descent, 
said  he  concurs  with  the  organization  that 
Mindszenty's  removal  Is  "a  capitulation  by 
the  Vatican  to  Communist  encroachment." 

He  said  the  cardinal's  removal  "indicates 
that  the  Vatican  is  unable  to  resist  black- 
mall.  It  lacks  courage  to  stand  up  for  one  of 
Its  princes  and  It  Is  unwilling  to  fulfill  the 
implied  conditions  of  the  cardinal's  1971  vol- 
untary departure  from  the  UJ3.  Embcusy  In 
Budapest." 

Mindszenty's  removal  from  office  came  on 
the  eve  of  his  being  sentenced  to  life  Im- 
prisonment for  treason  by  the  Communist 
government  and  only  a  few  weeks  before  his 
82nd  birthday. 

In  1956,  when  Hungarians  staged  an  abor- 
tive uprising  against  the  Communist  govern- 
ment, freedom  fighters  freed  the  prtmate 
from  prison.  After  four  days  of  freedom  he 
fled  for  asylum  to  the  American  Embassy  In 
Budi4>e5t  where  he  stayed  in  exile  for  16 
years.  Two  years  ago  he  accepted  safe  pas- 
sage to  Vienna.  Mlndasenty's  Insistence  on 
remaining  primate  in  exUe  proved  to  be  a 
major  roadblock  in  the  Vatican's  relations 
with  the  Communist  bloc. 

The  VaUcan,  under  what  was  deecrlbed  as 
"extreme  pressure"  from  the  Communists, 
acceded  to  declaring  Mindszenty's  seat  vacant 
on  the  theory  that  the  fate  of  60  mUllon 
Catholics  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  is  more 
Important  than  maintaining  a  title  the  Com- 
munists wUl  not  allow  the  cardinal  to  func- 
tion under. 

Mlndszenty  said  Ccxnmunist  policies  have 
turned  Hungary — "the  most  orphaned,  most 
lonely  nation  in  the  world" — into  a  nation  of 
the  "old  and  dying."  In  the  last  IS  years,  he 
said,  in  a  country  of  10  million  people,  there 
have  been  an  estimated  3.2  million  abortions. 
In  effect  a  method  of  genocide  for  the  coun- 
try. Abortion  for  any  reason  runs  strictly 
against  Catholic  teaching. 

About  aoo  persons  from  the  scanty  Htm- 
garlan  communities  in  Washington,  Balti- 
more and  Richmond  turned  out  at  Union 
Station  to  see  the  man  who  Is  the  symbol  of 
resistance  to  Communism.  A  few  of  them 
carried  signs  saying  "Ood  Bless  Cardinal 
Mlndszenty." 

The  first  man  to  greet  him  was  Patrick 
Cardinal    CBoyle,    foUowed    by   ArcbbUhop 
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William  W.  Baum  and  Sen.  Vance  Hartke. 
D-Ind.  Hartke  played  a  large  role  Ui  obtaining 
political  asylum  for  the  cardinal. 

Last  night  the  cardinal  celebrated  a  Htm- 
garlan  Mass  at  the  Shrine  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  and  confirmed  42  children.  Today 
a  prayer  breakfast  honored  blm  at  Um 
Statler-Hllton  Hotel.  He  was  to  cocelebratt 
an  afternoon  mass  at  St.  Matthew's  Cathe- 
dral, after  which  he  was  scheduled  to  visit 
the  much  larger  Hungarian  community  la 
Buffalo.  The  combined  Hungarian  communi- 
ties of  Washington,  Baltimore  and  Richmond 
Include  fewer  then  1,000  persons,  a  spokes- 
man said. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DEAN  KERMTT  DAIi! 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CAUrOKNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21,  1974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  8,  1974,  the  Los  Angeles 
Harbor  College  faculty  and  staff  will 
honor  Kermit  Dale,  the  dean  of  instruc- 
tion, upon  his  retirement  from  the  teach- 
ing profession. 

Dean  Dale,  a  teacher  and  administra- 
tor since  1935.  Is  widely  respected  and 
admired  by  students,  faculty  members, 
and  the  administrators  throughout  the 
Los  Angeles  community  college  district 
His  abflity  to  listen  to  all  points  of  view, 
to  evaluate  the  needs  of  each  Individual, 
find  to  be  scrupulously  fair  in  his  deci- 
sions has  earned  him  the  deep  respect 
of  all  who  have  come  to  know  him.  It  is 
my  pleasure  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  this  man's  career  to  serve 
as  an  inspiration  to  others. 

Kermit  Dale  was  bom  in  Sleepy  Eye, 
Mirm.,  August  5,  1909,  In  an  upstairs 
room  over  the  hardware  store  operated 
by  his  father.  Kermit  is  a  second -gener- 
ation American  of  Danish  extraction  and 
as  a  youth  le&med  the  lessons  of  social 
concern  that  became  a  hallmark  of  his 
career. 

When  the  Dale  family  moved  to  Ari- 
zona in  the  1930's,  Kermit  attended 
Phoenix  Union  High  School.  Upon  grad- 
uation, he  enrolled  at  Phoenix  Junior 
College  and  then  Arizona  State  College 
at  Tempe  for  his  B.A.  In  mathematics, 
and  the  University  of  Arizona  for  his 
M.A.  degree  in  mathematics.  Later  he  did 
graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago where  he  met  a  lovely,  gracious,  and 
charming  lady.  Louise  Hofftauir,  who 
later  became  his  wife. 

Kermit  began  his  teaching  career  from 
1936  to  1947  at  Mesa  High  School  In 
Ariaona.  He  then  moved  to  Compton 
where  he  taught  mathematics  at  Comp- 
ton Jimior  College  from  1947  to  1949.  and 
later  became  one  of  the  original  faculty 
members  at  Los  Angeles  Valley  College 
in  1949.  In  1958  he  became  an  adminis- 
trator where  he  advanced  in  various  po- 
sitions until  1967  when  he  became  dean 
of  instruction  at  Los  Angeles  Harbor 
College,  the  position  from  which  he  is 
now  retiring. 

Kermit  has  always  been  active  in  vari- 
ous teacher  organizations.  While  in  Ari- 
zona he  helped  secure  the  first  teacher 
salary  with  a  cost-of-living  adjustment 
tied  to  a  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  In- 
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dex  In  Los  Angeles  he  ultimately  rose  to 
become  president  of  the  Associated 
Teachers  of  Los  Angeles,  a  position  he 
used  effectively  in  several  board  of  edu- 
cation elections  and  in  teacher  negotia- 
tions with  the  board  of  education. 

Louise  Dale  also  became  a  teacher  in 
the  Los  Angeles  schools  and  she  retired 
1  year  ago  after  a  very  active  role  in 
teaching  and  teacher  organizations.  They 
have  two  daughters,  Marian  D.  Shellen- 
berger  of  Westminster,  Calif.;  and  Bar- 
bara D.  Rosenblatt  of  Pairfleld,  Calif. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  Kermit  Dale's 
career  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
as  one  worthy  of  emulation  by  our  young 
people  in  the  future,  and  by  those  in  po- 
sitions of  authority  in  the  present. 


THE  GREAT  PROTEIN  ROBBERY: 
NO.  25— THE  STUDDS-MAGNUSON 
200-MILE  FISH  BILL 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

OF    ICASSACmrSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21.  1974 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
I  am  circulating  the  Studds-Magnuson 
200-mile  fish  conservation  zone  bill  for 
cosponsors  to  give  my  colleagues  a 
chance  to  add  their  support  to  this  des- 
perately needed  legislation.  I  first  intro- 
duced this  bill  on  the  House  floor  on 
June  13  of  last  year  and  since  then  have 
gained  the  support  and  cosponsorship  of 
73  Members  of  the  House.  Senator  War- 
MN  Magnttson,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  also  introduced 
this  bill  in  the  Senate  last  Jime  13  and  he 
now  has  23  cosponsors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  choice  is  very  clear. 
Massive  foreign  overfishing  of  the  valu- 
able marine  resources  off  our  coast  is  de- 
pleting fish  stocks  and  endangering  the 
future  of  our  commercial  fishing  in- 
dustry. We  must  begin  to  protect  our 
fish  while  we  still  have  fish  left  to  pro- 
tect—before the  haddock,  cod,  and  yel- 
lowtall  flounder  become  as  extinct  as  the 
passenger  pigeon. 

I  will  be  reintroducing  the  Studds- 
Maguson  bill  on  Thursday  of  this  week 
with  additional  cosponsors  and  I  urge 
any  Interested  Member  to  contact  me  or 
my  office  if  they  wish  to  add  their  sup- 
port to  this  very  worthwhile  legislation. 
For  the  further  information  of  my  col- 
leagues I  should  like  to  enter  in  the 
Rkord  at  this  point  the  lead  edltorisd 
from  the  Boston,  Mass.,  Sunday  Herald 
Advertiser  of  May  19. 1974.  This  editorial 
gives  a  brief  but  balanced  description  of 
the  problem  and  I  lu-ge  my  colleagues  to 
read  it: 

IFrom  the  Sunday  Herald  Advertiser.  May  19. 
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Hklp  fob  Fibhzbmen 

Commercial  fishermen  on  the  East  Coast 
face  destruction  of  both  their  Industry  and 
the  once  bountiful  supplies  of  fish  that 'for 
generations  have  fed  much  of  America.  For 
a  generation  nations  have  been  sending  fleets 
of  highly  mechanized  fishing  vessels  Into 
New  England's  off-shore  waters  where  by 
voracious   overfishing    they    now    are    close 
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to  exterminating  many  vital  species  of  food 
fish. 

In  the  past  ten  years  haddock  has  been  re- 
duced to  two  percent  of  its  former  supply. 
Herring  has  been  diminished  by  90  percent. 
The  yeUow-tall  fiounder  Is  disappearing  and 
even  the  cod.  symbolic  of  the  riches  the  sea 
once  provided  for  New  Englanders,  faces  ex- 
tinction. 

Between  1960  and  1067  the  number  of  fish- 
ermen sailing  out  of  Gloucester  fell  from 
1643  to  700.  Other  fl^Mng  cities  were  sim- 
ilarly affected.  But  ironically,  whUe  the  na- 
tive fishing  Industry  was  being  diminished 
by  50  i)ercent,  fish  consumption  In  the  VS. 
Increased — with  New  Englanders  often  buy- 
ing fish  Imported  from  other  countries  after 
it  was  caught  only  a  few  miles  off  their 
own  shores. 
Clearly  the  fishermen  now  need  help. 
They  are  making  a  desperate  plea  for  It 
from  the  federal  government  through  a  bUl 
to  extend  U.S.  jurisdiction  over  fishing  from 
the  present  12  miles  from  shore  to  200  miles. 
Co-sponsored  by  Rep.  Gerry  E.  Studds,  who 
represents  New  Bedford  and  other  fishing 
centers,  the  bill  had  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  state  and  federal  officials  at  a  hearing 
last  Tuesday. 

It  Is  a  strong  bill,  and  It  Is  not  universally 
favored  even  by  fishermen:  Weet  Coast  tuna 
and  shrimp  fishermen  fear  that  It  might  re- 
strict fishing  off  the  South  American  coast 
where,  Peru,  for  example,  already  enforces 
a  200-mlle  off-shore  jurisdiction. 

But  the  bill  has  much  to  commend  It.  It  is 
an  Interim  measure  at  most,  a  stop-gap  that 
would  automatically  end  when  and  If  an 
International  agreement  Is  reached  at  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  which  will  <^en 
next  month  In  Venezuela.  But  that  agree- 
ment is  not  expected  to  take  effect  for  years — 
perhaps  more  than  a  decade.  In  the  mean- 
time, without  some  effective  control,  both 
.fishermen  and  fish  may  disappear  from  New 
England  waters  as  Russia,  Japan  and  other 
nations  continue  their  relentless  and  sys- 
tematic plunder  of  one  of  the  wtwld's  most 
Important  fishing  grounds. 

And  it  would  not  prohibit  foreign  powers 
from  flsblng  within  the  limit,  only  restrict 
what  they  could  do  and  how  much  fish  they 
could  take. 

UnUateral  extension  of  territorial  waters 
Is  not  very  diplomatic.  But  existing  treaties 
have  been  wantonly  dlsregardej];  by  foreign 
powers,  with  the  shocking  restnts  now  being 
aired. 

The  federal  government  has  been  lax  in 
Its  efforts  to  protect  New  England's  fishing 
industry  against  foreign  depredations  of  off- 
shore waters. 

Effective  diplomatic  action  to  curb  foreign 
fishing  fieets  has  been  wanting. 

Now  there  is  a  crisis  and  If  immediate  and 
effective  diplomacy  cannot  do  what  must  be 
done — and  nothing  has  worked  in  the  past — 
the  government  must  take  a  harder  course. 
As  aiast  resort  and  as  an  Interim  measure 
that  will  save  a  vital  American  Industry  and 
a  source  of  food  for  many  countries,  we  think 
proclaiming  a  200-mlle  fishing  jurisdiction  Is 
justified. 

We  can  no  longer  simply  sit  by  and  watch 
while  a  vital  natural  resource  and  an  im- 
portant industry  are  destroyed  by  others. 
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flowering  trees  in  downstate  niinoLs  has 
been  recently  undertaken  by  the  Capital 
Bicentennial  Commission  of  Springfield, 
ni.  The  plan,  envisioned  by  Alvin  Mavis, 
who  is  a  civic  leader,  farmer,  and  horse 
breeder  from  nearby  Rochester,  makes 
flowering  trees  available  at  low  cost,  and 
has  met  with  enthusiastic  response  from 
government  aigencies,  cine  groups,  busi- 
ness and  labor  leaders,  and  thie  public 
at  large. 

The  planting  of  the  10,000  flowering 
trees — redbud,  plum,  and  dogwood — was 
to  be  completed  by  this  past  weekend.  It 
shows  the  great  interest  the  American 
people  have  in  keeping  our  Nations 
streets  and  yards  lined  with  beautiful 
trees. 

I  am  proud  to  represent  Sangamon 
County  and  the  people  who  planned  and 
implemented  this  improvement  project. 
Not  only  have  they  bought  trees  for  their 
own  use,  but  they  have  also  purchased 
trees  to  line  public  streets  and  parkways 
and  to  beautify  local  schools  and  the 
Girl  Scout  camp  nearby. 

I  commend  Mr.  Mavis,  the  Capital  Bi- 
centennial Commission,  the  Rochester 
AmericEui  Legion,  and  the  many  persons 
who  have  given  their  time  to  make  the 
Bicentennial  forest  project  a  success  in 
Illinois.  I  hope  that  others  will  be  in- 
spired by  this  project  to  undertake  a  sim- 
ilar endeavor  in  their  own  communities. 
This  project  has  not  only  resulted  in  the 
planting  of  trees  to  make  our  land  more 
beautiful,  but  in  the  process,  it  has 
brought  together  persons  of  all  ages  and 
walks  of  life.  I  hope  that  the  planting 
seasons  of  next  fall  and  the  spring  and 
fall  of  1975  will  see  the  Bicentennial  for- 
est idea  adopted  all  across  the  United 
States. 

DELIVERY  OF  LEGAL  SERVICES 
REVIEWED 


BICENTENNIAL  FOREST  IN  ILLINOIS 


HON.  PAUL  FiNDLEY 

OF    JLLTSoW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21.  1974 

Mr.  FTNDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  "bicen- 
tennial   forest"    plan    to    plant    10.000 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NTW    TOaX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21,  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  the  second  of  two 
parts  of  an  article  about  the  delivery  of 
legal  services.  The  article  was  written  by 
Judge  Jack  B.  Weinstein,  who  sits  in  the 
U.S.  District  Court  of  New  York.  I  would 
also  like  to  bring  a  Long  Island  Press  edi- 
torial in  support  of  Judge  Weinstein's 
ideas  to  the  attention  of  my  colleague^. 
The  article  and  editorial  follow: 

Dkuvkxt  of  Lkcal  Sekvices  Reviewed 
(By  Judge  Jack  B.  Weinstein  i 

(In  the  first  part  of  this  paper,  published 
yesterday,  the  author  expressed  a  need  to  pre- 
serve the  federal  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity and  similar  legal  services  programs 
but  that  changes  should  be  made  to  make 
them  even  more  responsive  than  they  are 
to  the  needs  of  the  poor.  The  following  second 
part  continues  the  discussion.) 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  pro- 
grams do  not  sufflce  for  indigent  persons  and 
do  not  help  the  mlddleclass  at  aU.  There  are 
an  enormous  number  of  rights  of  a  legal  or 
quasi-legal  nature  that  even  the  most  edu- 
cated faU  to  understand.  For  example,  social 
security  benefits  for  disabled  persons  are 
often  lost  because  of  lack  of  awareness. 
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Tbe  poor,  at  least  while  O.E.O.  programs 
continue,  qualify  for  some  free  legal  assist- 
ance, and  the  rich  have  tbe  means  to  pay 
legal  fees,  but  for  citizens  who  earn  between 
$6,000  and  920.000  a  year,  and  who  cannot 
deduct  the  fees  as  business  expenses  on  their 
Income  tax  returns,  the  need  to  pay  for  legal 
services  often  comes  as  a  crushing  financial 
blow.  An  arrest  can  easily  entail  legal  fees 
exceeding  9500  even  though  the  case  Is  dis- 
missed the  next  day.  In  1969,  the  Nassau 
County  Bar  Association  suggested  that  the 
minimum  fee  for  an  uncontested  divorce 
should  be  9760.  A  separation  agreement 
■vould  cost  a  minimum  of  an  additional  9360. 
We  aU  Icnow  what  has  happened  to  tbe  cost  of 
living  since  1969. 

Victims  of  a  harassing  landlord,  an  un- 
happy family  situation,  or  a  consumer  credit 
dispute  may  forego  legal  redress  because  of 
cost;  as  already  noted  they  may  lose  affirma- 
tive legal  rights  such  as  those  to  social  secur- 
ity because  of  lack  of  knowledge.  At  this 
time  we  do  not  even  Icnow  bow  many  persons 
would  avail  themselves  of  legal  services  If 
they  could  afford  them.  The  American  Bar 
Association  estimates  that  the  middle  70  per 
cent  of  our  population  is  receiving  Inade- 
quate legal  care.  Adequate  legal  care  should 
be  a  matter  of  right,  not  financial  status. 

One  curious  aspect  of  the  matter  Is  that 
Improving  services  for  the  poor  may  disad- 
vantage the  near  poor.  For  example,  It  is 
well  for  a  poor  person  to  have  redress  against 
his  landlord  or  local  storekeeper  but  those 
entrepreneurs  may  be  but  one  step  up  the 
financial  ladder  with  Insufficient  assets  to 
retain  an  attorney.  The  matter  was  brought 
forcibly  to  my  attention  recently  In  two  cases 
where  former  prisoners  sued  wardens,  police- 
men and  guards  In  their  individual  capacities 
under  tbe  Civil  Rights  Act.  The  plaintiffs  had 
counsel  but  tbe  defendants  had  none  and 
the  City  refused  to  represent  them. 

Only  after  my  request  to  the  Committee 
on  Federal  Courts  of  the  Association  of  the 
Bar  of  the  City  of  New  Tork  were  volunteers 
from  some  of  the  large  New  York  law  firms 
obtained.  At  the  moment  dvll  rights  groups 
and  young  lawyers  appear  more  willing  to 
undertake  representation  of  plaintiffs  than 
defendants  In  these  civil  rights  cases.  Since 
the  court  Is  Indifferent  as  between  litigants. 
It  Is  vital  that  both  sides  receive  adequate 
r^resentatloQ. 

SAICZ  STsmc 
We  are  still  using  essentially  the  same  sys- 
tem of  delivering  legal  services  that  existed 
seventy-five  years  ago.  But  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  the  average  American  probably  did 
not  own  his  own  home,  he  certainly  did  not 
own  a  car,  he  was  much  less  likely  to  get 
divorced,  he  was  not  buying  appllancee  on 
tbe  Installment  plan,  or  borro>wlng  money 
from  finance  companies  to  do  so.  He  did  not 
have  to  file  Income  tax  retxims,  pay  for  Social 
Security,  or  come  Into  contact  with  the 
myriad  of  government  agencies  on  the  muni- 
cipal, state  and  federal  levels,  which  now  af- 
fect our  daily  lives.  All  of  these  developments 
have  had  legal  Implications  for  the  average 
person  which  have  for  the  most  part  been 
Ignored. 

It  Is  time  for  the  delivery  of  legal  services 
to  move  into  the  modern  world  Just  as  the 
delivery  of  medical  services  has  begun  to  do. 
No  one  would  now  be  willing  to  return  to  a 
way  of  life  without  health  lns\irance,  hospital 
clinics,  medical  coverage  stemming  from  em- 
ployment, or  Medicare.  Yet  these  are  aU  fairly 
recent  Innovations  which  have  appreciably 
bettered  the  quality  of  life  of  every  citizen. 
The  time  has  come  to  view  legal  services  In 
the  same  light — as  services  which  are  every 
citizen's  right  and  within  every  citizen's  fi- 
nancial grasp.  There  are  a  niimber  of  useful 
devices  worth  considering,  a  subject  to  which 
I  now  ttim. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FBXPAID  LKCAI.  SOITICKS 

Prepaid  legal  services  can  work.  This  Is  a 
system,  something  like  Blue  Cross  or  Blue 
Shield,  which  entitles  the  payor  of  an  annual 
premium  to  a  schedule  of  benefits  for  differ- 
ent categories  of  legal  services  such  as  con- 
sultations, negotiations,  real  estate  closings, 
court  appearances,  witness  fees,  and  tax  ad- 
vice with  deductibles  and  exclusions.  A  pilot 
project  In  Shreveport.  La.,  seeded  with 
money  from  the  Ford  Foundation  and  the 
American  Bar  Association,  Is  already  operat- 
ing without  a  subsidy. 

In  New  York,  some  labor  unions,  such  as 
District  Coimcll  37,  American  Federation  of 
State,  County  and  Municipal  Employees,  have 
adopted  forms  of  such  plans,  and  the  New 
York  State  and  local  bar  associations  and  the 
commercial  insurance  Industry  have  been 
busy  studying  the  situation  and  issuing  re- 
ports. At  the  midyear  1974  American  Bar  As- 
sociation meeting  the  delegates  voted  to  set 
up  a  legal  services  corporation  and  to  revise 
the  Code  of  Professional  Responsibility  to 
encourage  prepaid  plans — favoring  <^en 
panels  as  opposed  to  closed  ones.  The  resolu- 
tion of  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association's 
House  of  Delegates  approving  legislation  au- 
thorizing legal  services  Insurance  contracts 
is  but  one  sign  of  wldeainead  bar  assodatloa 
interest  in  the  state. 

Representatives  of  labor,  the  bar  and  the 
Insurance  Industry  need  to  coordinate  their 
efforts.  Among  themselves  they  have  suffi- 
cient data  and  resources  for  a  statewide  pilot 
plan  to  be  put  Into  effect  In  a  very  short 
time.  The  interests  of  these  three  groups  are 
not  oppoeed — the  legal  services  field  Is  as  vast 
as  is  the  field  for  medical  services,  and  all 
types  of  coverage  are  needed  and  will  com- 
plement each  other.  It  is  time  for  our  aver- 
age citizen  to  be  afforded  the  opportunity  of 
paying  a  preset  reasonable  amount  in  ad- 
vance in  order  to  protect  himself  against 
possibly  financially  crippling  legal  expenses, 
and  to  enable  him  to  affirmatively  vindicate 
rights  which  have  legal  implications. 

IfrtCHBOSHOOD  LXCAL  8UVICBS 

We  could  also  provide  far  cheaper  legal 
care  for  our  citizens  of  moderate  means  If 
we  established  legal  clinics  which  would  serve 
clients  on  a  sliding  scale  geared  to  their  fi- 
nancial resources.  Such  neighborhood  law 
offices  can  be  financially  feasible  if  the 
lawyer's  overhead  can  be  kept  down.  This 
can  be  done  In  a  number  of  ways.  First,  we 
might  press  for  revision  of  the  rules  of  the 
court  on  admission  of  attorneys  to  make 
clinical  experience  for  law  students  manda- 
tory. Hospital  clinics  would  have  to  close  to- 
morrow if  they  had  to  depend  solely  upon 
licensed  and  certified  physicians. 

We  have  several  thousand  full  time  stu- 
dents attending  law  schools  in  the  New  York 
City  area  alone,  or  in  Washington,  DC;  and 
in  New  York  State  there  are  law  schools  In 
Albany,  Buffalo,  Ithaca,  Sjrracuse  and  on 
Long  Island.  George  Washington  University's 
Consumer  Protection  Center,  while  its  law 
students  render  a  great  deal  of  help  to  con- 
sumers, finds  itself  handicapped  by  an  in- 
ability to  provide  full  legal  services.  Under 
our  present  system,  law  students  complete 
school  and  become  fully  licensed  if  they  pass 
the  bar  examination,  even  if  they  have  never 
set  foot  in  a  courtroom  or  dealt  with  a  live 
client. 

Use  of  law  students  in  neighborhood  law 
offices  would  confer  a  dual  benefit — an  edu- 
cational one  for  the  student,  and  legal  serv- 
ices at  a  lower  cost  for  the  client.  Sxirely  the 
assistance  of  a  tear  student  is  not  greater 
cause  for  alarm  vtkn  the  participation  of  the 
medical  student  in  the  emergency  room.  The 
Council  on  Legal  Education  for  Professional 
ResponsibUlty,  Inc.,  has  for  several  years 
funded  test  clinical  programs  that  have  been 
gaining  useful  experience  all  over  the  coun- 
try. 
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Paraprofeaslonal  peraonnel  can  also  be  used 
far  more  eztenstvely  than  they  are  at  pres- 
ent. Some  of  our  Community  Oollegee  ara 
beginning  to  turn  out  qtedallsts  in  this  area 
but  many  members  of  the  public  and  the  bar 
are  still  unaware — or  are  unwilling  to  ac- 
cept the  fact — that  many  legal  procedures 
can  be  easily  routlnteed  so  that  they  can  be 
handled  effectively  by  nonlawyvrs.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  real  estate  and  estate 
administration. 

Second,  the  location  of  family  and  other 
courts  in  neighborhoods,  effective  calendar 
and  other  controls,  and  more  effective  use 
of  telephones  by  courts,  would  save  lawyers 
substantial  time  and  thus  enable  them  to 
charge  lower  fees. 

Third,  if  class  actions  were  adopted  in  the 
states  as  they  have  been  In  the  federal  courts 
and  in  California  and  Illinois,  a  lawyer  would 
be  able  to  handle  similar  claims  of  more  than 
one  client  in  the  same  proceeding. 

Public  opinion  concerning  the  role  the 
federal  government  should  play  in  Improving 
the  average  citizen's  legal  care  needs  to  be 
mobilized.  There  is  some  question  as  to 
whether  personal  legal  expenses  exceeding  a 
certain  percentage  of  one's  income  should  be 
tax  deductible  as  are  medical  expenses.  Pref- 
erably both  medical  and  legal  services  should 
be  arranged  so  that  catastrophic  fees  can  be 
borne.  If  this  is  done  then  no  tax  deduction 
is  warranted.  Tax  deductions  favor  the  rich 
who  are  at  the  top  tax  brackets.  They  do 
nothing  for  the  poor  and  little  for  the  near 
poor.  Recent  amendment  to  the~Taft-Hartley 
Act  to  permit  negotiations  for  legal  assistance 
to  workers  is  a  small  step  in  the  direction  of 
providing  them  with  adequate  protection. 
We  might  consider  the  feasibility  of  gov- 
ernmental subsidies  for  legal  eare.  The  Bri- 
tish have  had  a  system  since  1949  providing 
specified  fees  for  sollcltc«-s  of  the  client's 
choice.  The  recipient  of  legal  aid  under  this 
program  may  be  required  to  contribute  ac- 
cording to  his  means.  Virtually  the  entire 
legal  profession  participates  In  this  subsidy 
plan  for  which  approximately  three-quarters 
of  tbe  population  is  eligible. 

While  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  have 
breached  state  bar  association  barriers  to 
some  imlon  plans  for  providing  lawyers,  a 
great  deal  of  resistance  remains.  For  example, 
some  former  O.  E.  O.  lawyers  who  wanted  to 
provide  services  modeled  on  the  Kaiser-Per- 
manente  medical  plan,  have  reported  opposi- 
tion by  the  organized  bar  In  California.  Rules 
against  advertising  are  also  utilized  to  dis- 
courage all  but  narrow  insurance  plans. 

But  merely  making  more  lawyers  available 
will  not  suffice.  In  fact.  Increased  availability 
of  counsel  will  increase  pressures  on  the 
courts  and,  therefore,  tbe  need  to  make  them 
operate  more  effectively.  Many  uncontested 
matrimonial  actions  or  simple  estate  admin- 
istrations, for  example,  could  be  handled 
swiftly  and  che^ly  with  simple  forma  by  a 
court  clerk  rather  than  by  courts  and  lawyers 
at  great  expense  to  taxpayers  and  clients 
alike. 

xrsE  or  LAT  pntsoKS 
Lay  persons  and  organizations  must  be- 
come involved  in  reform  of  the  legal  system 
to  prevent  vested  Interests  from  blocking 
change.  I  was  delighted,  for  example,  to  see 
the  Alliance  for  a  safer  New  York — an  or- 
ganization of  eighty  member  groups  ranging 
from  the  AFL-CIO  Human  Resources  De- 
velopment Institute  to  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  of  the  City  of  New 
York — develop  a  program  of  systematic  court 
visits  to  see  what  was  going  on  in  our 
criminal  Justice  system.  When  I  visited 
Rochester,  N.T..  %  consortium  of  church 
groups  had  Just  been  engaged  In  such  a 
program  that.  I  am  told,  resulted  in  visible 
humanlzatlon  of  the  actual  criminal  Justice 
system.  And  in  my  own  home  town  a  group 
called  Community  Advocates,  Inc.,  devoted 
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to  seeing  that  private  and  government  agen- 
cies meet  their  resp<HislbUltie8  In  the  health 
Mid  welfare  field,  is  having  a  subtle  Impact 
in  the  Family  Court  as  it  begins  to  invesU- 
g»te  the  treatment  of  child  abuse  cases.  This 
concept  of  citizen  participation  Is  now  gain- 
ing substantial  support,  as  witness  the  re- 
cent pamphlet  of  the  Chamber  of  Conunerce 
of  the  United  States.  "Modernizing  Criminal 
Justice  Through  Citizen  Power." 

As  in  the  case  of  medicine,  there  should 
be  pressure  to  have  lay  persons  participate 
in  checking  on  discipline  of  incompetent 
Iswyers.  Following  the  medical  pattern  again, 
compulsory  postgraduate  study  by  lawyers, 
now  proposed  In  at  least  one  state,  Is  de- 
sirable If  people  are  to  get  sound  legal  pro- 
tection. 

Much  of  the  futiu'e  reform  of  our  legal 
delivery  system  will  depend  upon  laymen  be- 
coming Involved.  The  law  Is  too  important 
to  society  to  leave  to  the  lawyers  and  Judges 
alone.  When  taxpayers  begin  to  apply  their 
political  power  to  reform  the  courts  and  the 
bar,  when  lay  organizations  begin  to  visit 
the  ootirts  regularly  and  report  on  Inadequa- 
cies, when  those  such  as  organized  consum- 
ers, whoae  rights  are  not  adequately  en- 
forced, Insist  on  effective  remedies,  we  will 
more  swiftly  close  the  gap  between  what  the 
law  promises  and  what  it  delivers. 

It  is  time  to  move  the  delivery  of  legal 
services  Into  the  twentieth  century.  It  is 
time  that  we  realized  the  American  ideal  of 
Justice  for  all  by  making  leg^l  resources 
available  to  all  of  our  citizens. 


[From  the  Long  Island  Press,  May  2,  1974] 
MomT  AND  THE  Scales  op  Justice 

Wealthy  people  can  afford  high  legal  fees. 
The  very  poor  get  some  help,  although  not 
nearly  enough  to  balance  the  scales  of 
Justice.  But  the  real  losers  are  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  are  neither  rich  enough 
to  pay  their  way  in  court  or  poor  enough  to 
qualify  for  free  legal  aid. 

X3B.  District  Court  Judge  Jack  B.  Wein- 
stein  of  Oreat  Neck  told  educators  attending 
a  Bill  of  Rights  class  the  other  day  that  ade- 
quate legal  care  is  a  matter  of  right,  not  fi- 
nancial status.  He  Is  correct  and  right  on 
target  In  suggesting  how  to  equalize  the  way 
justice  Is  disx>ensed  in  a  free  society. 

Judge  Welnsteln  favors  prepaid  legal  serv- 
ices, neighborhood  law  clinics,  greater  use  of 
paraprofeselonals,  and — if  necessary — gov- 
ernment-subsidized legal  care  to  help  people 
who  earn  between  96,000  and  920,000  a  year. 

If  this  requires  reorganization  of  the  Judi- 
cial system — for  example,  to  mandate  clini- 
cal experience  for  law  students — then  let's 
begin.  Judge  Welnsteln  also  wisely  recom- 
mends that  funding  of  legal  services  be  done 
on  a  long-term  basis  to  attract  committed 
lawyers,  and  that  some  way  be  found  to  raise 
fees  for  these  low-paid  lawyers. 

Importantly,  Judge  Welnsteln  warns  that 
while  greater  local  participation  in  federally 
funded  legal  services  Is  highly  desirable,  It 
must  not  be  done  at  the  cost  of  political 
independence.  As  the  Judge  says,  "How  to 
keep  those  who  control  public  funds  from 
asserting  operating  control  ...  Is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  In  this  area." 

That's  a  potentially  serious  problem,  but 
It  can  be  overcome  through  vigilance  by  the 
courts,  bar  associations,  responsible  political 
leaders,  and  such  wide-awake  legal  groups  as 
the  CivU  Liberties  Union. 

Judge  Welnsteln  may  not  have  all  the 
answers  to  the  overriding  problem  of  how  to 
give  everyone  a  fair  shake  in  court,  or  even 
the  right  ones.  But  he  has  turned  a  badly 
needed  spotlight  on  the  root  cause  of  public 
disenchantment  with  our  legal  system: 
Scales  tipped  by  money.  We  thank  him  for  It. 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY— THE  OREAT 
RIPOFF— NO.  2 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  nxiNozs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21,  1974 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  part  two 
of  a  series  concerning  social  security,  re- 
porter Warren  Shore  of  Chicago  Today 
aslES  whether  or  not  social  security  is  a 
big  mistake  for  wage  earners,  particular- 
ly young  people. 

He  concludes  that. 

For  the  American  wage  earner  under  40, 
today's  Social  Sectirity  Is  a  9200,000  mistake. 

Mr.  Shore  notes  that. 

The  current  generation  of  workers  Is  get- 
ting the  bin  for  pollltcal  promises  made  as 
long  ago  as  1936  and  as  recently  as  1970. 

This  generation  of  workers,  he  writes, 
will  pay  dearly  for  the  social  security 
system.  They  will  pay  with  losses  includ- 
ing: 

A  pension  worth  less  than  hail  what  is 
put  in. 

Discrimination  against  women  which 
can  cost  more  than  $10,000  in  cash  or 
$5,000  a  year  in  benefits. 

A  disability  protection  plan  costing 
more  than  any  private  insurance  and 
worth  less  than  $10  a  month. 

A  better  than  $100,000  retirement 
bonus  they  will  never  get. 

Warren  Shales  has  spent  many 
months  examining  the  Federal  law,  talk- 
ing to  recipients,  representatives  in  the 
field  and  insurance  experts.  In  addition, 
he  set  up  a  special  computer  program 
from  which  many  of  the  figures  in  his 
five- part  series  are  based. 

This  series  is  uncovering  facts  about 
the  social  security  system  which  should 
be  known  to  all  Americans.  I  wish  to 
share  this  series  with  my  colleagues  and 
today  am  Inserting  part  2,  which  ap- 
peared in  Chicago  Today  of  May  1,  1974. 
The  subsequent  parts  of  this  series  will 
be  placed  into  the  Record  at  a  later  time: 
Social  Sxcxteitt — Wage  Earnebs'  Big 
Mistake? 
(By  Warren  Shore) 

For  the  American  wage  earner  under  40, 
today's  Social  Sectirlty  Is  a  9300,000  mistake. 
If  you  don't  think  you  have  that  much 
money  to  lose,  keep  reading. 

The  current  generation  of  workers  is  get- 
ting the  bill  for  political  promises  made  as 
long  ago  as  1936  and  as  recently  as  1970. 
They  will  pay  dearly  with  losses  including: 

A  pension  worth  less  than  half  what  is  put 
in  it. 

Discrimination  against  women  which  can 
cost  more  than  910,000  in  cash  or  96,000  a 
year   in   benefits. 

A  disability  protection  plan  costing  more 
than  any  private  Insurance  and  worth  less 
than  910  a  month. 

A  better-than-9100,000  retirement  bonus 
they'll  never  get. 

These  kinds  of  losses  will  be  sustained  by 
young  couples  like  Jeffery  and  Eva  Alfred  of 
Chicago.  Jeff  Alfred  Is  23  years  old  and  has 
Just  finished  a  two-year  technical  course  In 
office  machine  repair.  His  present  Job  pays 
9230  a  week. 

This  year,  Jeff  will  have  9676  taken  out  of 
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his  pay  by  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion for  "disability  and  retirement  protec- 
tion." His  employer  will  pay  another  9876 
for  the  same  purpose. 

That's  a  total  of  91,352  paid  in  one  year 
for  Jeff's  protection.  How  much  protection 
should  that  buy?  By  normal  industry  stana- 
ards  the  money  would  more  than  provide  for 
a  9100,000  Insurance  policy  on  Jeff's  life  in- 
cluding full  cash  benefits. 

In  other  words,  If  Jeff  Alfred  never  got 
another  raise  In  his  life  [I.e.,  his  Social  Secu- 
rity contribution  remained  the  same  his 
whole  working  career]  the  amount  of  money 
paid  m  his  name  last  year  would  continue  to 
pay  for  9100,000  Insurance  coverage  without 
the  need  for  a  tax  Increase. 

There  Is  considerable  difference  between 
9100,000  private  Insurance  coverage  and  the 
plan  Social  Security  offers  Jeff  for  the  same 
money — the  kind  of  differences  that  could 
change  the  Alfred's  lifestyle. 

If  Jeff  Alfred  were  t&  die  today,  under 
Social  Security  protection,  his  wife.  Eva, 
would  receive  less  than  9300  in  "burial  bene- 
fits." As  a  widow  with  no  children,  Eva  would 
get  nothing  until  she  was  62 — 40  years  from 
now. 

"But  If  Jeff  died."  says  Eva,  "I  would  cer- 
tainly have  to  work  to  support  myself, 
wouldn't  I?"  , 

Of  course  she  would.  But  if  Mrs.  Alfred 
does  go  back  to  work,  she  will  lose  even  the 
small  widow's  benefits— now  40  years  away. 
The  law  says  that  if  a  women  Is  entitled  to 
both  widow's  benefits  and  retirement  bene- 
fits, she  can  draw  only  the  larger  of  the  two 
checks.  Jeff's  money  wovtld  be  lost. 

Under  private  Insurance  of  the  same  cost, 
if  Jeff  Alfred  died  today  Mrs.  Alfred  would 
receive  9100,000  to  use  as  she  saw  fit.  The 
amount  would  be  tazfree. 

If  applied  to  even  the  most  conservative 
of  corporate  bonds,  the  money  would  pro- 
duce at  least  a  97,000-a-year  Income  for  Eva 
over  the  next  20  years  and  still  be  avaUable, 
In  full,  in  1994  to  be  used  again. 

But  let's  say  that  Jeff  Alfred  doesn't  die. 
Let's  say  he  goes  on  working  and  getting 
normal  cost-of-living  raises  in  sala^.  Since 
the  new  Social  Security  law  demands  raises 
In  premiums  for  every  cost  of  living  Increase, 
Jeff's  Social  Security  bill  would  go  up  every 
year. 

By  age  26,  even  with  a  minimal  cost  of 
living  rise  [3  per  cent],  Jeff  and  bis  em- 
ployer would  be  paying  91,634  a  year  In 
Insurance  taxes. 

Since  private  Insurance  costs  would  have 
remained  the  same.  Jeff  would  then  be  pay- 
ing 9309  more  per  year  for  Social  Security 
than  he  would  need  to  pay  for  better  cover- 
age. 

If  we  look  ahead  until  Jeff  is  36,  the  com- 
parison between  Social  Security  and  private 
Insurance  grows  much  worse.  Under  Social 
Security: 

Jeff  and  his  employer  would  be  paying 
92,268  a  year. 

His  Insurance  costs  would  have  risen 
61  per  cent. 

Without  children,  his  wife  still  could  not 
collect  on  his  death. 

Without  children,  his  wife  still  could  not 
collect  on  his  full,  permanent  disability. 

He  would  not  have  accumulated  any  cash 
value. 

Compare  this  with  the  same  amount  of 

money  spent  on  private  Insurance.  By  the 

time  Jeff  Is  36,  the  following  wotild  be  true: 

His   life    Insurance   coverage   would   have 

grown  to  9151,400. 

The  cost  would  have  been  so  much  less 
than  Social  Security  that  Jeff  could  have 
accumulated  92.487  while  stiU  paying  for 
the  higher  private  coverage. 

The  death  benefit  would  be  enough  for  a 
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20-year,  tl.OOO-a-mcntb  income  for  Eva 
without  ever  depleting  the  $151,400.  (It 
would  remain  intact  after  the  20  years.) 

The  policy,  even  with  Jeff  alive,  has  an 
accumulated  cash  value  of  mere  than  t20,000. 

The  comparison,  in  short,  la  the  difference 
between  effective  protection  and  meaningless 
tax  collecting.  For  Jeff  and  Eva  Alfred  (and 
30  million  others  in  their  age  group],  the 
"security"  in  Social  Security  is  a  hoax. 

"The  biggest  reason  we  can't  afford  any 
more  than  a  small  private  insurance  policy." 
laments  Jeff,  "Is  that  they  dock  my  i>ay 
60  buclcs  a  month  for  Social  Security 
insurance  that's  almost  useless  to  me." 


A  SPECIAL  SALUTE  TO  MADISON 
HIGH  SCHOOL 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  21,  1974 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  not  the  first  time  James  Madison 
Senior  High  School  in  San  Diego  hsis 
made  it  to  the  top  with  the  Freedoms 
Foundation.  However,  this  year  marks 
something  of  a  remarkable  anniversary: 
The  12th  successive  year  of  distinguished 
effort  promoting  citizenship  among  the 
entire  student  body. 

I  submit  for  the  Recoro  a  tribute  to 
Madison  High  School  by  the  San  Diego 
Women's  Chapter,  Preed<nns  Foimda- 
tion  publication.  The  Forge  of  April 
1974: 

A  Spxcial  Saltttk  to  Madison 
High  School 

■  On  George  Washington's  Birthday,  Feb- 
ruary 32,  Mr.  Oscar  Baer  and  students  from 
his  Fall  History  classes  traveled  to  Knotts 
Berry  Farm  to  perform  their  play,  "The  Dec- 
laration of  Independence"  for  a  special  holi- 
day celebration  in  the  John  Wayne  Theater. 
They  were  accompanied  by  the  Madison  High 
Symphonic  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Leonard  Wolfe. 

It  was  no  small  undertaking  for  thia  won- 
derfxil  group  to  accomplish  this  perform- 
ance. The  students,  no  longer  in  class  to- 
gether, polished  and  refined  the  script  that 
they  had  written  and  directed  for  presenta- 
tion In  a  double  assembly  at  Madison  in  De- 
cember. Special  arrangements  had  to  be 
made  for  the  orchestra  to  make  the  trip.  The' 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic  rang  out 
that  evening,  and  the  play  with  its  musical 
accompaniment  received  a  standing  ova- 
tion for  their  spectacular  performance! 

Madison  High  is  one  of  our  county 
schools  who  have  received  many  awards  for 
their  wonderful  work.  Last  year,  they  were 
given  the  Distinguished  Service  Award  (for 
10  school  awards)  and  this  year,  for  the 
second  time,  they  were  honored  with  the 
Principal  School  Award — the  highest  school 
award  given  which  includes  the  Valley  Forge 
Pilgrimage  for  a  teacher  and  student  repre- 
sentative. 

While  our  county  schools  have  received  a 
number  of  these  top  awards,  Madison  is  the 
only  High  School  in  the  county  to  be  so 
recognized  in  recent  years.  Our  hats  are  off 
to  their  proud  achievements!  Our  congratu- 
lations to  Mr.  Baer  and  Mr.  Wolfe  and  their 
dedicated  students  for  this  fine  showing! 

These  young  people  took  it  upon  them- 
selves to  make  their  own  costumes,  pay 
their  own  expenses  for  all  props,  flags, 
bell  tower,  and  stage  designs  out  of  their 
own  pocket  and  their  own  workmanship 
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to  produce  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence In  five  separate  programs  including 
the  John  Wayne  Theatre  at  Knotts  Berry 
Farm  on  Washington's  birthday,  Febru- 
ary 22. 1974. 

But  what  should  be  given  special  men- 
tion is  that  the  students  under  their 
American  Government  teacher  wrote  the 
entire  script  and  composed  the  music  for 
the  play  and  elected  their  own  student 
director  and  then  solicited  the  graphic 
arts  class  to  print  this  memorable  play. 
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CATHOLIC  BISHOPS  CITE  "CLIMATE 
OF  FEAR"  IN  CHILE 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

OF    HEW    YORK 

IN  THE  ROITSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21,  1974 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  military 
Jtmta  that  assassinated  President  Al- 
lende  of  Chile  smd  overthrew  his  demo- 
cratically elected  government  has  been 
charged  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
with  creating  a  "climate  of  insecurity 
and  fear"  in  ChUe. 

This  very  significant  statement  comes 
as  the  Junta  is  conducting  rigged  trials 
of  political  prisoners  and  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Allende  government. 

I  support  the  rising  protests  around  the 
world  against  the  oppressive  actions  of 
the  Chilean  military  regime  and  oppose 
the  extension  of  U.S.  assistance  to  this 
country  as  long  as  its  leaders  imprison 
and  torture  political  opponents  and  deny 
democratic  rights. 

At  this  point,  I  insert  in  the  Record  a 
statement  I  sent  to  a  protest  rally  held 
in  New  York,  May  11  by  the  Chile  Action 
Committee,  the  text  of  the  Chilean 
bishops'  statement,  and  a  New  York 
Times  article. 

StATXMXNT    BT    Ck}NGBS8SW01fAK    BXLLA    S. 
ABZUG 

X  stand  with  you  in  denouncing  the  Junta's 
destruction  of  democracy  and  freedom  in 
Chile.  While  the  fascist  mUltarists  place 
former  members  of  the  Allende  government 
on  trial,  it  is  they  who  stand  accused  in  the 
eyes  of  world  democratic  opinion.  The 
statement  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of 
Chile  accusing  the  Junta  of  using  torture 
and  imprisonment  to  wipe  out  opposition 
and  oppressing  the  poor  confirms  charges 
that  I  and  other  Members  of  Congress  have 
made.  I  salute  your  efforts  today  and  pledge 
to  continue  to  fight  in  the  House  to  halt 
U.S.  assistance  to  the  Junta,  to  demand  the 
release  of  political  prisoners,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  democratic  rights  to  the  people  of 
Chile. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  AprU  26,  1974] 
Excerpts  From  CHOXAif  CRtntcH  Text 

Santiago,  Chilk,  April  24. — Following,  as 
translated  by  The  New  York  Times,  are  ex- 
cerpts from  the  text  of  a  statement  issued 
today  by  Raul  Cardinal  SUva  Henrlqulez  un- 
der the  title  "Reconcllatlon  in  Chile": 

We  Christians  must  not  only  reconcile 
ourselves  with  each  of  oiir  enemies  or  ad- 
versaries of  yesterday  or  today.  We  must  also 
be  "artisans  of  peace"  (Matthew,  v.  0).  For 
the  love  of  our  country  we  must  help  estab- 
lish a  regime  of  coexistence  in  which  all 
Chileans  can  live  and  feel  as  brothers. 

We  want  to  briefly  point  out  what  are,  in 


our  Judgment,  the  minimal  conditions  for 
reaching  that  goal.  But  before  beginning  to 
develop  them,  we  t>elleve  it  is  essential  that 
all  of  us  ask  ourselves  sincerely  whether  we 
want  to  reach  that  goal.  Without  this  sin- 
cere will,  it  is  useless  to  accumulate  declara- 
tions and  measures. 

The  basic  condition  for  a  peaceful  co- 
existence is  the  full  enforcement  of  a  state 
of  law,  in  which  the  Constitution  and  the 
law  are  a  guarantee  for  all  of  us  That  is  why 
we  are  intereatad  in  the  rapid  elaboration  of 
a  new  Constitution.  And  that  is  why  we 
consider  It  opportune  that,  in  the  meantime, 
the  Government  has  published  a  Declaratioti 
of  Principles. 

Its  expUcitly  ChrlsUan  inspiration  is  val- 
uable,  and  we  believe  that,  notwithstanding 
certain  insulBclencies  in  the  formulation  of 
the  Christian  ideal  for  the  social  and  po- 
litical  life,  it  constitutes  a  basis  for  orienting 
civic  and  social  action  in  this  emergency 
fiUuation. 

Hopefully  everyone,  governors  and  gov- 
erned, wiU  faithfully  follow  its  spirit  in  the 
search  for  the  common  good.  But  we  are  the 
first  to  hope  that  Christian  principles  will 
be  incorporated  into  the  Constitution  of  our 
country  by  the  free  acceptance  of  our  people 
and  after  a  discussion  In  v,rhlch  all  citizens 
can  participate. 

We  recaU— and  it  is  stated  In  the  Declara- 
tion of  Principles  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred— that  it  is  permissible  to  disagree 
with  this  or  with  any  government,  but  that 
the  peace  and  well-being  of  the  country  re- 
quire that  we  collaborate  with  the  authori- 
ties in  everything  that  is  clearly  for  the 
common  good. 

We  do  not  doubt  the  righteous  Intention 
nor  the  goodwill  of  our  governors.  But,  as 
pastors,  we  see  objective  obstacles  to  recon- 
cuiatlon  among  Chileans.  Such  situations 
can  be  overcome  only  by  the  unrestricted 
respect  for  human  rights  as  formulated  by 
the  United  Nations  and  by  the  Second  Vati- 
can Council. 

We  are  concerned,  in  the  first  place,  by  the 
climate  of  insecurity  and  fear,  whose  roots 
we  believe  are  found  in  accusations,  false 
rumors,  and  the  lack  of  participation  and 
information. 

We  are  concerned  also  by  the  social  dimen- 
sions of  the  current  economic  situation, 
among  which  we  could  point  out  the  in- 
crease in  unemployment  and  Job  dismissals 
for  arbitrary  or  ideological  reasons.  We  fear 
that,  by  accelerating  economic  development, 
the  economy  is  being  structured  in  such  a 
Way  that  wage  earners  must  bear  an  exces- 
sive share  of  sacrifice,  without  having  the 
desired  level  of  participation. 

We  are  worried  that  the  educational  sys- 
tem is  being  structured  and  oriented  without 
enough  participation  by  parents  and  the 
academic  community. 

We  are  worried,  finally,  in  some  cases,  over 
the  lack  of  effective  legal  safeguards  for  per- 
sonal security  that  is  evident  in  arbitrary 
or  excessively  long  detentions  in  which 
neither  the  persons  concerned  nor  their 
families  know  the  specific  charges  against 
them;  In  Interrogations  that  use  physical 
and  moral  pressures;  in  the  limited  possi- 
bilities for  a  legal  defense;  in  unequal  sen- 
tences in  different  parts  of  the  country;  in 
restrictions  of  the  normal  right  of  appeal. 

We  understand  that  particular  circum- 
stances can  Justify  the  temporary  suspension 
of  certain  civil  rights.  But  there  are  rights 
that  affect  the  very  dignity  of  a  human 
being,  and  those  are  absolute  and  inviolable. 
The  Church  must  be  the  voice  of  all,  espe- 
cially of  those  who  do  not  have  a  voice. 

We  must  not  forget  that  it  is  God  who 
calls  us  to  reconciliation:  and  it  u  He  also 
who  offers  It  to  us  as  forgiveness  In  the 
sacrament  of  penitence.  That  Is  why  we 
make  the  words  of  St.  Paul  our  own: 

"We  beg  you  in  the  name  of  Christ:  let 
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yourselves  be  reconciled  with  God  (II  Cor- 
inthians, V,  20) . 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  25,  1974) 

Chilean  Bishops  Accuse  Junta  or  "Cumatc 

OF  Fear" 

(By  Jonathan  Kandell) 

Santiago,  Chile,  AprU  24. — ^The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  Chile  today  Issued  a  dec- 
laration accusing  the  military  Junta  of  the 
use  of  torture,  arbitrary  and  lengthy  deten- 
tions, of  causing  large-scale  unemployment, 
of  maldng  Job  dismissals  for  political  reasons, 
and  of  establishing  an  economic  policy  that 
church  leaders  said  had  shifted  the  burden 
to  the  poor. 

'    Chile  Is  living  In  a  "climate  of  insecurity 
and  fear,"  the  church  said. 

In  response  to  the  statement.  Gen.  Gus- 
tavo Leigh,  a  meml>er  of  the  Junta,  said: 

"I  have  great  respect  for  the  church,  but 
like  many  men,  without  realizing  It,  they 
are  vehicles  for  Marxism." 

General  Leigh  said  the  Government  would 
begin  proceedings  next  week  against  all  po- 
litical prisoners,  and  speed  the  release  of 
those  ?rith  no  charges  against  them.  He 
added  that  foreign  embassies  would  be 
cleared  of  asylum-seekers  within  30  days. 
More  than  200  leftists  are  still  staying  in 
embassies. 

"We  do  not  doubt  the  righteous  intention 
nor  the  good  will  of  our  governors,"  the 
bishop's  statement  said.  "But  as  pastors,  we 
see  objective  obstacles  to  reconciliation 
among  Chileans.  Such  situations  can  be 
overcome  only  by  the  unrestricted  respect  for 
human  rights  as  formulated  by  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Second  Vatican  Council." 

The  statement  was  distributed  by  the 
Cardinal,  Raul  SUva  Henriquez,  who  said  it 
had  the  backing  of  the  majority  of  the  bish- 
ops. It  was  the  most  Important  public  stand 
taken  by  the  church  since  the  military  coup 
that  overthrew  the  elected  Marxist  coalition 
government  last  September. 

More  than  2,500  people  died  In  the  after- 
math, most  of  them  victims  of  summary 
executions  after  resistance  to  the  armed 
forces  had  ended. 

According  to  church  sources  concerned 
with  legal  aid  for  political  prisoners,  tens  of 
thousands  have  passed  through  detention 
centers,  and  more  than  6,000  stUl  remain 
imprisoned,  the  majority  without  official 
charges. 

The  Catholic  Church,  which  counts  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  Chileans  among  its  faith- 
ful, has  been  under  increasing  pressure  from 
both  supporters  and  opponents  of  the  Junta 
to  define  Its  political  position. 

The  2,000-word  statement  issued  today  was 
a  result  of  an  episcopal  conference  last  week 
attended  by  the  bishops.  It  was  mainly  a 
call  for  national  reconciliation  between  the 
anti-Marxist  majority  and  the  Marxist  mi- 
nority, which  supported  the  late  President 
Salvador  Allende  Gossens. 

Turning  to  the  economic  situation,  which 
has  been  marked  by  price  Increases  and  a 
deereaae  In  real  purchasing  power,  the  clergy- 
men noted  an  "increase  in  unemployment 
and  Job  dismissals  for  arbitrary  or  ideolog- 
ical reasons." 

A  laissez-faike  policy 
The  Junta,  which  inherited  an  economy 
devastated  by  shortages,  production  de- 
creases, inflation,  and  distortion  caused  by 
price  subsidies,  has  instituted  a  laissez-faire 
policy  designed  to  raise  the  price  of  products 
to  their  market  value. 

But  the  Chiurch  leaders  noted  that  ("the 
economy  Is  tielng  structured  in  such  a  way 
that  wage  earners  must  bear  an  excessive 
•hare  of  sacrifice.") 

The  economic  situation  is  parttctilarly  pre- 
carious in  the  poor  neighborhoods,  where 
nsidents  have  complained  that  their  wages 
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leave  them  hardly  enough  money  to  live 
even  on  a  meatless  diet. 

The  Church  also  expressed  concern  that 
the  educational  system  "is  being  structured 
and  oriented  without  enough  participation 
from  parents  and  the  academic  community." 

The  Junta,  whose  members  have  reiterated 
their  desire  to  "extirpate  the  Marxist  cancer" 
from  Chilean  society,  has  pursued  a  vehe- 
mently anti-Marxist  policy  in  education. 

At  the  university  level,  thousands  of  stu- 
dents and  hundreds  of  professors  have  been 
suspended  for  alleged  Marxist  sympathies. 
Courses,  particularly  in  the  social  science 
area,  have  even  boen  dropped  for  alleged 
leftist  content. 

But  the  Junta's  efforts  to  reform  education 
have  also  been  directed  at  primary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  where  the  authorities  have 
called  for  a  nationalist  orientation  empha- 
sizing conservative  patriotic  values. 

"The  basic  condition  for  peaceful  coexist- 
ence is  the  full  enforcement  of  a  state  of 
law,  in  which  the  Constitution  and  the  law 
are  a  guarantee  for  all  of  us."  the  church- 
men wrote. 

During  the  seven  months  after  the  coup, 
the  church  has  slowly  developed  into  the 
focus  of  political  dissent.  The  Junta  has  dis- 
solved Congress  and  labor  organizations,  ban- 
ned the  Marxist  parties  and  declared  other 
political  groups  in  "Indefinite  recess"  and  has 
instituted  strict  control  over  the  press. 

In  January,  leaders  of  the  Christian  Demo- 
cratic Party,  historically  the  largest  political 
organization  in  the  country,  wrote  President 
Augusto  Pinochet  a  private  letter  covering 
many  of  the  points  made  by  the  Church 
leaders.  But  the  center-left  party,  many  of 
whose  members  supported  the  coup,  has 
proved  to  l>e  politically  Impotent  and  has 
been  largely  ignored  or  attacked  by  the 
Junta. 
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PROMISED  LAND  IS  FAIRY  TALE 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OP   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21,  1974 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  enter  the  following  article  from  the 
May  5.  1974  edition  of  the  Chicago  Tri- 
bune In  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues.  This  article  reveals  that  even 
in  these  times  of  great  uncertainty  con- 
cerning our  modern  way  of  life,  there 
still  is  hope  that  America  can  fulfill  the 
promise  of  its  ideals. 

The  article  follows: 
(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  May  5.   1974] 
An  Ezpatkiatb'8  View — ^The  Promised 
Land  is  a  Fairt  Talb 

(By  David  Hackworth) 
(The  author  is  an  expatriate  American  who 
now  works  as  a  waiter  in  a  resort  in  Coolan- 
gatta,  Australia.  The  accompanying  box  tells 
the  story  of  his  decision  to  leave  the  United 
States.) 

CooLANOATTA,  AuBTBAUA. — ^There  are  16 
million  unhappy  Americans  who  want  to 
leave  America  and  live  abroad.  This  stunning 
revelation  was  announced  recently  in  a  Gal- 
lup Poll  report.  The  dlsenchanteds'  litany 
of  complaints  includes:  run-away  infiation; 
poUutlon:  White  Hoxise  scandals;  assassina- 
tions; violence:  crime;  the  shock  of  future 
shock;  being  fed  tip  to  the  eyeballs  with  the 
rat  race;  and  too  much  of  Big  Brother's  eye- 
in-the-sky. 

I  would  like  to  say  "right  on"  to  all  these 
unhappy  souls  and  advlae  them  to  cut  and 


run  while  they  still  can.  For  It  is  not  an 
everyday  occasion  when  an  individual  can 
tell  millions  of  people.  "You  see,  I  told  you 
so." 

The  "I  told  you  so"  thing  started  four  years 
ago  when  I  became  dlsUlusloned  with  Amer- 
ica for  many  of  the  reasons  that  bother  the 
16  million.  And  for  a  few  pet  complaints. of 
my  own,  such  as :  America's  Insane  Viet  Nam 
bloodbath  that  reached  a  new  depth  of  des- 
pair during  the  1970  Hitler-ltke  Invasion  of 
neutral  Cambodia;  and  the  establishment's 
Stalin-like  attempted  vendetta  in  response 
to  my  public  stand  that  the  war  was  a  bad 
scene. 

At  that  time,  I  got  out  the  world  map;  and 
with  a  bitter  taste  In  my  mouth,  I  started 
planning  an  expatriate  life  that  would  lead, 
of  course,  to  the  Promised  Land. 

For  three  years  now  I  have  been  a  rolling 
stone.  I  have  wandered  thru  all  of  Europe, 
across  Africa,  and  down  South  of  the  border 
to  look  at  Latin  America.  I  have  seen  most 
of  freedom  and  liberty  to  Big  Brother,  and 
aU  the  concomitant  fallout  unhappiness 
exist  In  abundance  in  every  country  in  which 
I  have  spent  any  time. 

It  seems  too  as  tho  the  world  is  copying  our 
sad  blueprint  for  the  Great  American  Dream 
with  a  vengeance.  Downtown  Sydney  looks 
like  uptown  Los  Angeles  and  acrosstown  Tor- 
remollnos  seems  like  aroundtown  Miami.  And 
they  come  replete  with  Identical  problems  as 
well  as  the  same  appearance.  An  American 
abroad  can  feel  at  home  anywhere  today,  be- 
cause tlcky-tacky  Pizza  Huts,  The  Colonel's 
fried  chicken,  and  Coca-Cola  signs  Utter  real 
estate  from  the  halls  of  Montezuma  to  the 
shores  of  Tripoli. 

And  then  there  is  the  international  subur- 
bia. In  every  country  there  stand  row  upon 
row  of  square  little  cardboard  houses,  each 
with  a  pathetic  green  splotch  of  lawn  and 
credit  payments  amounting  to  Just  a  little 
less  than  the  occupant  is  bringing  home.  Yes, 
everywhere  there  are  the  same  parasites, 
neon  lights,  and  all  the  other  sorry  sights 
ttiat  have  become  the  accepted  hallmarks  of 
"making  it." 

Nor  does  America  have  an  exclusive  on 
ripping  things  down.  The  mighty  bulldozer 
is  doing  its  thing  all  around  the  globe.  Beau- 
tiful landscapes  and  historical  landmarks 
are  being  hungrily  pushed  aside  or  turned 
asunder  so  glittering  Las  Vegas-like  plastic 
cities  can  be  built.  All  are  made  of  concrete 
and  chrome  and  filled  with  peaceless  people 
whose  degree  of  unhappiness  depends  upon 
the  exact  state  of  "technological  advance- 
ment" their  country  has  attained. 

Many  of  these  poor  souls  do  not  know  the 
source  of  their  unhappiness,  for  they  are 
constantly  being  told  by  their  particular  Big 
Brother  that  "they  are  progressing  and  have 
never  had  it  so  good."  But  they  too  often  have 
a  fuzzy  feeling  in  the  pit  of  their  stomachs 
that  l>ear8  witness  that  all  is  not  right. 

So  I  no  longer  believe  that  running  away 
from  problems  indigenous  to  the  U.S.A.  will 
solve  anything.  For  most  of  us,  it  could  well 
become  a  move  from  the  frying  pan  into  the 
fire.  Looking  and  living  elsewhere  seems  to 
consist  of  merely  exchanging  one  geographi- 
cal and  cultural  setting  for  another.  The 
problems  that  exist  in  America  are  now  uni- 
versal. The  fast  moving  20th  century  has 
converted  this  planet  Into  a  monster  bent  on 
rushing,  ripping,  grabbing,  shoving,  piUllng. 
and  dehumanizing  thinking  man.  Or  what's 
left  of  him. 

I  do  think  tWkt  good  changes — and  an- 
swers— are  blowing  In  the  wind  for  America. 
I  think  that  we  stand  a  chance  of  getting  our 
mess  sorted-stralghtened -worked  out  and  ouir 
values  returned  before  anyone  else,  a  first-ln 
first-out  type  of  thing. 

And  perhaps  one  can  deal  more  effectively 
with  sorting  out  these  problems  in  one's 
native  land,  without  such  additional  hassles 
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as  a  language  dlfflcuity,  c\ilt\ire  gap,  employ- 
ment problem,  adjustment  to  a  different 
standard  ol  living,  etc.  For  example.  Just 
niafclng  a  simple  phone  call  In  many  coun- 
tries can  turn  Into  an  energy-sapping  nlgbt- 


Lastly  and  perhaps  most  importantly.  It  la 
a  real  bummer  to  give  up  one's  national 
heritage  and.  even  with  all  of  Its  faults,  that 
super  American  way  of  life  and  unequalled 
standard  of  Uving.  Both  are  easy  to  knock 
and  abuse  when  you've  got  them.  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  they  are  an  Immeasurable  loss 
when  they're  no  longer  around. 


SUPPORT  FROM  MAYORS  FOR  A 
HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

or    KXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21,  1974 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Interest 
Is  mounting  in  my  proposal  to  create  a 
standing  Committee  on  Urban  Affairs 
In  the  House  through  an  amendment  to 
the  committee  reform  bill,  House  Resolu- 
tion 988.  Quite  naturally,  the  earliest  ex- 
pressions of  support  are  coming  from 
mayors  of  big  cities,  and  I  would  like  to 
share  these  endorsements  with  my  col- 
leagues by  inserting  several  of  the  letters 
in  the  Rkcoro. 

Crrr  otOuaba, 
Omaha,  ffebr..  May  16, 1974. 
Hon.  HxucAM  BAonxo, 
Cannon  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  CoNcarssMAN  Badiixo:  As  Mayor  of 
a  medliun  size  metropolitan  city  In  the  Mid- 
West,  I  applaud  and  support  your  amend- 
ment to  the  Boiling  Committee  Reform  Bill 
exactly  for  the  reasons  you  stated  In  your 
House   floor  speech  of  April  30,   1974. 

As  an  element  of  necessary  Congreaslonal 
reform,  I  believe  such  a  standing  committee 
as  you  suggest  woiild  be  of  vital  interest 
to  American  cities  and.  at  the  same  time, 
m«et  the  overall  objective  of  streamlining 
the  committee  structure  of  the  House  of 
Sepreeentatlves  to  be  more  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  our  ];>eople. 

Confident  that  such  a  committee  should 
enjoy  brocul  bipartisan  support,  I  am  en- 
closing a  copy  of  this  letter  to  our  Congres- 
man,  John  Y.  McCoUlster,  and  to  John  Oun- 
ther  of  the  United  States  Conference  of 
Mayors  urging  their  support  of  the  BadlUo 
Amendment  to  the  Boiling  Committee  Re- 
form Bm. 

Sincerely. 

Edwaxs  Zokxmskt. 

Manor. 

CiTT   AND   COITWTT    OF   HONOHTLtT, 

Honolulu,  Hatoaii,  May  1$,  1974. 
Ron.  HixKAN  Baduxo. 
VS.  House  of  Repraentatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dea»  Rxpresentattve  Baohxo:  I  read  with 
much  Interest  your  House  floor  speech  on 
the  needs  for  an  Urban  Affairs  Committee. 
As  you  have  noted,  the  present  approach  to 
the  urban  affairs  Is  inadequate.  If  the  ac- 
celerating and  pressing  urban  problems  both 
In  terms  of  type  and  magnitude  are  to  be 
solved,  there  is  a  need  for  a  generallst  or  co- 
ordinated approach.  The  present  system  has 
caused  an  inordinate  demand  on  local  agen- 
cies to  plan  and  coordinate  programs  related 
to  federal  assistance.  Despite  the  existing 
federal  program  and  funding  situation, 
timely  availabUlty  of  programs  and  funds 
must  coincide  with  local  urban  require- 
ments. 
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I  have  noted  that  the  House  has  recom- 
mitted the  Hotise  reforms  proposals  to  a 
caucus  subcommittee.  The  House  reforms 
proposals  are  in  the  right  direction  of  com- 
mittee restructuring  and  redeflmtlon  of 
major  areas  of  Jurisdiction.  It  appears  that 
the  fate  of  the  reform  proposals  rests  with 
Representative  Julia  B.  Hansen,  Chairman  of 
the  Caucus  Subcommittee. 

Despite  the  difficulties  before  you  in  your 
proposal  to  create  an  Urban  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. I  wish  to  strongly  endorse  your  concept. 

Warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  F.  Fasi. 

Mayor. 

CiTT  OP  Saint  Paui,, 

May  16,  1974. 

Hon.    HXHMAN    BADILLO, 

U.S.  Representative,  VS.  House  o/  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington.  D.C. 
DzAB  Congressman  Baoillo:  I  am  totally 
in  accord  with  your  proposal  to  establish  a 
standing  Committee  on  Urban  Affairs  in  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  and 
I  would  fully  support  any  moves  to  estab- 
lish such  a  coDunlttee. 

You  are  to  be  commended  for  considering 
such  a  progressive  and  necessary  move. 

My  best  personal  wishes  for  success  in  this 
effort. 

Lawxencx  D.  Cohxn, 

Mayor. 

Cm  or  RocRSSTKR,  N.Y., 
ieoc/ie»fer,  NY.  May  13. 1974. 
Congreesman  Herman  Badillo. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAR  Congressman  Badillo:  Thank  you 
for  InfOTmlng  me  of  yoiu-  proposal  to  estab- 
lish a  standing  Committee  on  Urban  Affairs 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

I  am  in  total  agreement  that  the  needs 
of  cities  around  the  nation  are  currently 
not  being  met.  Your  amendment  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Committees  reform  bill, 
establishing  a  Committee  speclflcally  for 
City  needs,  is  an  excellent  one,  and  cer- 
tainly long  overdue. 

The  lack  of  a  comprehet^lve  approach  to 
our  urban  crisis  has  led  to  serious  and  over- 
whelming problems  for  local  governments. 
The  adoption  of  a  proposal  such  as  yours 
would  be  a  first  step  towards  reordering  our 
national  priorities,  a  step  de^jerately  needed. 

My  personal  thanks  to  you  for  your  efforts 
on  behalf  of  this  nation's  cities. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  P.  Rtan,  Jr. 

CiTT  or  Norfolk,  Va., 

May  9, 1974. 
Hon.  Herman  Badillo, 
Cannon  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Congressman:  Your  letter  of  the 
seventh  has  today  been  received  In  my  office. 
I  appreciate  your  writing  and  would  also 
like  to  thank  you  for  sending  me  a  copy 
of  your  speech  made  to  the  House  concern- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  standing  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Affairs.  I  have  read  yo\ir 
remarks  with  great  interest  and  feel  that 
such  a  committee  would  be  most  beneficial 
to  the  urban  areas  of  our  coimtry. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Rot  B.  Martin,  Jr., 

Af  ayor. 


A  MESSAGE  TO  VENEZUELA 


May  21,  197^ 


HON.  BILL  GUNTER 

OP  FLOSXDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21,  1974 
Mjr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  not  all 


of  our  colleagues  In  the  House  may  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  become  aware,  an 
effort  was  begim  in  the  Committee  aa 
Agriculture  to  review  the  appropriateness 
of  continuing  to  extend  a  quota  under 
the  U.S.  Sugar  Act  to  the  country  of 
Venezuela  In  light  of  what  I  and  some  of 
our  other  colleagues  view  as  that  coun- 
try's predatory  oil  pricing  policies  and  the 
consequent  hardship  worked  on  Ameri- 
can consumers  and  businessmen. 

Those  of  use  who  have  examined  this 
matter  and  remain  concerned  about  it 
intend  at  the  appropriate  time  to  raise 
this  matter  legislatively  on  the  House 
floor. 

But  it  is  perhaps  useful  at  this  time, 
in  an  effort  to  begin  familiarizing  the 
House  and  the  country  with  the  issue  in- 
volved, to  briefly  indicate  the  nature  and 
extent  of  our  concern  and  the  reasons 
for  the  remedy  we  propose. 

First  and  foremost,  I  think  it  helpful 
and  useful  to  state  simply  and  clearly 
that  the  Intentions  behind  the  floor 
amendment  we  will  crfTer  are  neither 
frivolous  nor  mischievous,  but  the  result 
of  much  sober  consideration  and  the  at- 
tempt to  grasp  firmly  the  full  long-range 
implications  of  the  action  we  propose  if 
it  is  successful.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  ef- 
fect would  be  mischievous,  but  rather  a 
positive  and  constructive  step  toward  re- 
establishing the  economic  equilibrium  of 
the  world  and.  indeed,  in  the  eyes  of 
some  respected  economists,  is  a  prereq- 
uisite to  such  a  restoration. 

It  is  an  action  proposed  because  of  a 
continuing  void  in  American  policy 
abroad  that  requires  affirmative  action 
by  us. 

I  weU  recognize  that  the  amendment 
we  will  offer  to  strike  or  suspend  Vene- 
zuela's sugar  quota  in  response  to  their 
oil  pricing  policies  easily  lends  Itself  to 
the  suggestion— particularly  from  some 
of  our  most  responsible  and  thoughtful 
colleagues — that  such  an  amendment 
represents  so  serious  a  step  that  such 
action  by  Its  nature  can  only  be  regarded 
as  frivolous  or  mischievous. 

But  I  believe  on  close  examination  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  amendment  Is 
neither  and  indeed  that  It  Is  required  that 
we  in  the  Congress  send  a  strong,  clear 
signal  to  those  countries  which  have 
come  to  believe  economic  blackmail  Is 
now  an  inviting  and  winning  game  to 
play,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States, 
that  they  may  wish  to  reexamine  that 
view  from  the  standpoint  of  their  own 
self-interest. 

The  amendment  Is  proposed  not  out  of 
the  momentary  concern  or  anger  aris- 
ing from  the  recent  oil  supply  and  pric- 
ing developments,  or  as  a  mere  vehicle 
for  giving  vent  to  our  frustration,  real  as 
that  may  be:  or  as  a  means  of  providing 
instant  political  gratification  by  giving 
voice  to  those  frustrations  in  an  ill-con- 
sidered or  frivolous  way. 

Rather,  this  amendment  goes  to  the 
btislc  heart  of  the  economic  turmoil  and 
disequilibrium  afflicting  the  world  today. 
particularly  the  poorer  countries  of  the 
world,  as  a  result  of  the  total  mlschle- 
vousness,  complete  Irresponsibility  and 
economically  frivolous— but  devastat- 
ing— ^pricing  and  supply  policies  pursued 
by  those  nations  of  the  world  who-se  rich- 
ness of  oil  resources  so  far  exceeds  their 
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richness  of  economic  wisdom  and  politi- 
cal Judgment. 

Venezuela  is  a  leader  among  those 
countries  in  setting  forth,  pursuing,  and 
urging  others  to  follow  policies  which 
are  indeed  mischievous  in  the  extreme. 

I  have  been  asked  by  some  why  Vene- 
zuela, among  these  countries,  should  be 
singled  out  for  the  kind  of  response  my 
amendment  contemplates. 

The  answer,  first  of  all,  is  that  they 
have  taken  the  forefront  in  establishing 
the  policies  pursued  in  pricing  by  the  Or- 
ganization of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries. 

The  second  answer,  I  believe,  is  that 
It  is  appropriate,  in  terms  of  maintain- 
ing our  own  responsibility,  that  we  begin 
the  effort  to  transmit  a  clear  signal  to 
those  oil  exporting  countries  not  by  the 
adoption  of  far  sterner  and  harsher  re- 
taliatory measures  against  all  of  them, 
but  by  sending  at  this  time  a  milder 
message — yet  one  that  will  be  clear  and 
unmistakable. 

I  am  persuaded,  in  fact,  that  if  the 
Congress  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  do  not  do  so  at  this 
time,  the  day  will  come  when  the  full 
economic  power  of  the  United  States  will, 
indeed,  be  invoked  by  the  Congress  re- 
sponding to  the  mood  of  constituents  who 
have  grown  quite  frankly  sick  and  tired 
of  being  victimized  by  outrageous  extor- 
tion and  blackmail  demands  from  coun- 
tries such  as  Venezuela. 

The  mood  of  the  Congress  today,  I  be- 
lieve, is  one  of  extreme  concern,  perhaps 
much  uncertainty,  and  yet  is  a  responsi- 
ble and  thoughtful  mood. 

lliere  are  signs  that  the  mood  of  the 
people  is  one  of  less  patience,  and  less 
uncertainty  over  what  the  response  of 
the  United  States  toward  the  oil  export- 
ing countries  ought  to  be. 

There  is  no  indication  of  ambiguity  in 
terms  of  what  they  believe  the  posture 
toward  our  own  oil  companies  ought  to 
be,  and  it  was  refiected  in  the  vote  of 
the  members  of  the  House  Democratic 
caucus  with  respect  to  the  oil  depletion 
allowance. 

There  is  every  Indication  the  OPEC 
countries  intend  to  pursue  policies  of  eco- 
nomic extortion  they  beUeve,  with  no 
small  amoxmt  of  Justification,  have  been 
highly  successful  and,  in  the  absence  of  a 
coherent  and  strong  response  by  us,  will 
continue  to  be  successful  in  the  future. 

If  that  occurs.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
not.  as  my  amendment  would  do.  simply 
be  jending  a  message  to  Caracas  that 
hopefully  will  serve  as  a  timely  and  useful 
warning  to  the  OPEC  countries  in  gen- 
eral. We  will,  at  that  point,  be  formulat- 
ing and  Implementing  the  harshest  kind 
of  world  economic  response — one  that 
we  do  not  wish  to  have  to  implement,  one 
most  assuredly  the  OPEC  countries  would 
bltterty  regret  If  Implemented,  and  one. 
Indeed,  that  for  at  least  the  period  of 
Its  imposition  would  have  the  most  seri- 
ous economic  consequences  and  be  a  step 
of  complete  gravity  indeed. 

We  are,  at  the  same  time,  unprepared 
to  continue  providing  encouragement  for 
the  victimization  of  our  own  people. 

Venezuela,  for  additional  reasons.  Is  an 
appropriate  choice  for  the  kind  of  re- 
sponse I  propose.   For  the  actions  of 
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Venezuela  have  had  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  economic  hardships  worked  on  the 
American  people,  not  only  in  my  own 
State  of  Florida,  but  all  aroimd  the  coim- 
tr>',  in  recent  months.  During  the  course 
of  discussion  and  debate  leading  up  to 
the  offering  of  this  amendment,  that 
record  of  extortion  will  be  made  amply 
clear  to  the  House,  I  believe. 

It  is  also  an  appropriate  choice  in 
terms  of  both  opportunity  and  symbolism 
In  that  at  the  very  moment  Venezuela 
continues  to  engage  in  price-gouging 
prices  on  oil,  and  has  annoimced  it  will 
proceed  immediately  with  nationaliza- 
tion of  foreign  oil  companies.  Venezuela 
has  also  come  before  the  Congress  asking 
for  favored  trade  treatment  by  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  a  U.S.  sugar  quota. 

Mr.  Speaker,  finally,  I  want  t^  make 
it  clear  that  the  intention  of  this  amend- 
ment In  no  way  embraces  an  expression 
of  parochial  hostility  toward  Venezuela 
or  any  other  country,  nor  does  it  in  any 
sense  reflect  a  spirit  of  isolationism  or  a 
philosophical  protectionist  attitude. 
Quite  the  opposite.  It  reflects,  in  my  view, 
a  realistic  and  sober  assessment  of  the 
economic  turmoil  that  exists  today  and 
It  seeks,  In  what  I  believe  is  a  careful, 
limited  smd  wholly  responsible  manner,  to 
Inaugurate  a  process  designed  to  restore 
that  equilibrium  on  which  the  economic 
health  of  all  countries  of  the  world,  not 
simply  the  United  States,  is  utterly  de- 
pendent. It  establishes  the  basic  response 
from  which  mutual  adjustments  in  pric- 
ing poUcles  by  all,  including  the  United 
States  where  merited,  may  be  arrived  at. 
It  seeks  to  do  so  by  removing  the  most 
potent  tool  in  the  hands  of  countries 
which  have  no  need  to  so  negotiate  so 
long  as  the  United  States  remains  im- 
potent in  responding  to  successful  eco- 
nomic blackmail  and  continues  to  prove 
unwilling  to  respond.  So  long  as  we  con- 
tinue to  pay  the  extortionist's  price,  and 
continue  furnishing  our  resources  gladly 
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stored  and  restored  rather  quickly  now 
does  noTmSKc^uch  suction  by  the  United 
States  necessary.  Indeed,  my  amend- 
ment seeks  in  part  to  avoid  our  reaching 
just  that  point. 

But  it  also  seeks  to  do  what  we  ought 
to  do  and  must  do  anyway,  and  that  is 
have  the  economic  poUcies  of  the  United 
States  effectuate  a  basic,  minimum  pro- 
tection for  the  economy  of  our  own  Na- 
tion and  the  citizens  of  our  own  country. 

In  the  coming  days  before  the  Sugar 
Act  reaches  the  floor,  I  hope  to  further 
bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
House. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of  the  sep- 
arate views  filed  to  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House 
by  myself  and  my  able  colleague  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Rose). 

The  text  follows: 

Separate  Views  of  Mr.  Rose,  ot  North 

Carolina;  aitd  Mr.  Ountkr,  of  Fix>Rn>A 

In  view  of  press  accounts  May  17,  1974 
quoting  President  Carlos  Andres  Perez's 
announcement  that  Venezuela  wUl  "proceed 
ImmedUtely"  to  nationalize  the  foreign- 
owned  oil  Industry,  the  House  should  now 
"proceed  Immediately"  to  cut  off  the  VS. 
sugar  quota  of  Venezuela  untu  such  time 
as  that  nation  begins  to  act  responsibly  to- 
ward the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
pricing  and  availabUlty  of  oU. 

The  price  increases  of  Venezuelan  oU  over 
the  last  year  have  been  disastrous  not  only 
to  the  average  American  consvimer  In  the 
form  of  skyrocketing  utility  rate  Increases 
and  Increased  prices  for  gasoime,  but  to  the 
entlre-economy . 

As  a  vociferous  leader  of  the  Organization 
of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  (OPEC), 
Venezuela  has  seen  fit  to  agitate  for  increased 
prices  to  the  United  States  whUe  at  the 
same  time  attempting  to  take  advantage  of 
trade  agreements  such  as  those  outlined  In 
the  UJ3.  Sugar  Act.  To  aUow  such  a  strategy 
to  succeed  Invites  fiirther  actions  aimed 
at  the  American  consumer,  not  only  by 
Venezuela  but  other  nations  which  believe 
they  have  discovered  successful  methods  of 


and  willingly  to  those  who  extort  us,  the /"extorting    economic    advantage    from    the 
basis  for  beginning  true  readjustmentsr    United  states  by  means  of  economic  poiit 
and  arriving  at  a  sane  equilibrium  will     icai  and  moral  blackmail, 
not  exist. 

To  date,  there  has  been  no  effective 
response  by  any  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  toward  policies  of  extortion 
directed  against  the  United  States  now 
more  than  a  year  old,  led  aggressively  by 
the  country  of  Venezuela. 

There  are  no  signs  of  any  -such  re- 
sponse by  our  cotmtry  being  formulated 
or  contemplated. 

The  longer  we  delay  in  formulating 
a  strong  and  effective  response,  the  en- 
tire world,  not  just  our  own  consumers, 
continue  to  suffer — some,  in  the  poorer 
coxmtrles,  miserably  so. 

It  is  time  to  act.  I  believe  my  amend- 
ment offers  the  opportunity  to  do  so  in 
a  careful,  precise,  responsible  and  meas- 
ured way. 

Should  the  message  contemplated  to 
the  OPEC  countries  be  sent  and  yet  re- 
main unclear  or  ignored,  harsher  mes- 
sages must  inevitably  be  sent. 

But  ultimately,  without  a  change  in 
OPEC  policies,  they  will  be  sent  anjrway, 
and,  as  I  have  suggested,  in  a  form  and 
with  a  weight  far  more  serious  and  grave 
indeed. 

I  hope  the  requirement  that  the  equi- 
librium of  the  world  economy  be  re- 


We  believe  that  the  time  has  now  come 
for  the  Congress  to  stand  up  and  say 
"Enough!" 

The  clear  and  unmistakable  record  of  ac- 
tions taken  by  Venezuela  having  the  predict- 
able effect  of  victimizing  American  consum- 
ers and  businessmen,  and  their  clear  state- 
ment of  Intention  to  continue  doing  so  in  the 
future,  makes  It  not  only  appropriate  but 
mandatory  In  our  view  that  the  line  now  be 
drawn  by  the  Congress  against  this  type  of 
blackmail  activity  and  do  so  beginning  with 
Venezuela. 

It  Is  clear  that  for  the  past  year  at  least 
this  economic  blackmail  by  petroleum  ex- 
porting countries  hsis  succeeded  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  coherent  and  effective  policy  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States  de- 
signed to  establish  again  a  sound  and  sane 
economic  equilibrium  and  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  economic  Interests  of  American 
citizens. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  the  formulation  of 
such  a  policy  by  the  United  States  designed 
to  serve  and  protect  the  most  basic  and  pro- 
found American  economic  interests  remains 
uncontemplated  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

So  critical  Is  the  economic  problem  posed 
by  this  successful  exercise  In  extortion 
against  American  consimiers  by  the  petro- 
leum exporting  countrles^f  the  world,  that 
the  Congress,  in  the  abseiibe  of  a  formal  Ad- 
ministration policy,  and  in  recognition  of  the 
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rightful  demands  of  American  citizens  for 
action,  must  Itself  now  establlsb  and  man- 
date the  formulation  of  such  a  policy. 

The  consequences  In  economic  terms  for 
the  economy  of  our  own  cotintry  and  for 
our  own  citizens  are  too  grave  and  threaten- 
ing to  be  any  longer  Ignored  by  the  Congress. 

The  respected  economist  Eliot  Janeway  In  a 
recent  article  for  Newsday.  printed  In  the 
Sacramento  Bee  of  Sunday,  Feb.  10.  1974  un- 
der the  heading,  "Agrlpower:  Potent  US. 
Weapon  for  Oil  Showdown,"  correctly  as- 
serts. In  our  view.  that.  "It  Is  not  blind  na- 
tionalism to  recognize  that  what's  good  far 
the  American  economy  is  best  for  the  world, 
because  International  stability  Is  Impossible 
so  long  as  America  remains  off  balance  In  her 
International  dealings." 

We  also  agree  with  Mr.  Janeway  that. 
"America's  commanding  position  as  the 
world's  sole  Agrlpower  offers  her  a  golden 
opportunity  to  emerge  again  as  a  decisive  In- 
ternational force  for  peace  and  prosperity." 

But,  as  Mr.  Janeway  goes  on  to  note :  '"The 
problem  lies  In  America's  refusal  to  recog- 
nize that  she  Is  wasting  her  own  resources 
Internationally,  Instead  of  bargaining  with 
them.  Her  failure  to  bring  her  distinctive 
sources  of  economic  strength  to  the  trading 
table  Is  preventing  a  solution  .  .  . 

"Any  who  doubt  the  potency  of  the  tech- 
nological leverage  America  can  bring  to  bear 
on  the  petropowers  wUI  do  well  to  ponder 
the  meaning  of  the  offer  from  the  Venezue- 
lans to  cut  back  their  new  selling  prices  In 
return  for  price  concessions  on  the  American 
products  and  services  their  oil  Industry 
needs.  After  all,  the  Venezuelans  were  the 
organizers  of  the  oU  producers'  union. 

"A  retaliatory  U.S.  export-price  Increase 
would  be  the  effective  response.  If  combined 
with  a  parallel  one  for  the  proprietary  agri- 
technology  Venezuela  Is  so  hungry  for,  the 
price  bargaining  between  the  petropowers 
and  all  their  customers  would  take  a  dramat- 
ic and  reassuring  new  turn  back  toward  the 
stability  the  world  economy  needs  tf  It  Is  to 
be  soared  a  depression." 

We  agree  It  Is  well  past  the  time  to  Indi- 
cate that  further  economic  extortion  and 
political  blackmaU  "sy  oil  rich  countries  will 
not  be  tolerated.  It  Is  time  to  recognize  we 
are  the  only  true  agrlc\iltural  power  in  a 
world  that  needs  our  food,  our  feedstoffli,  our 
protein,  our  fertilizer,  ovir  technology — and 
oar  goodwill. 

We  have  shared  these  precious  resources 
generously  and  continuously  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Including  the  Arab  nations — often 
at  a  sacrllce  to  American  consumers,  and 
even  at  a  time  when  many  of  the  recipients 
were  victimizing  our  own  consumers. 

We  are  now  asked  by  one  country  after 
another  to  continue  this  generous  sharing  of 
resources  and  technology — even  as  they  an- 
nounce policies  of  continued  price  gouging, 
from  the  Mideast  all  the  way  to  Venezuela. 

We  are  urging  no  International  trade  war. 
We  favor  no  return  to  Isolationism.  We  be- 
lieve in  International  commerce  as  one  of 
the  potentially  most  important  economic 
and  political  stabilizing  forces  In  the  world. 

It  Is  precisely  because  of  that  belief  that 
we  suggest  we  have  no  such  stability  now, 
and  will  not  have  unless  the  petrolexim  ex- 
porting countries  of  the  world  understand 
we  Intend  to  give  ourselves  the  same  fair 
shake  at  the  bargaining  table  which  they 
demand,  at  our  expense,  for  themselves. 

It  Is  time  to  send  a  message  to  Caracas. 


THE  DHOPAR  REBELLION 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  nraiANA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21,  197 i 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
last  9  years,  a  rebellion  has  been  raging 
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in  the  isolated  and  poorly  developed 
southeastern  corner  of  the  Arabian  pe- 
ninsula in  the  Dhofar  Province  of  Oman, 
While  this  rebellion  used  to  be  largely 
tribal  in  origin,  recently  it  has  taken  on 
an  increasing  global  and  ideological 
flavor.  The  rebels  are  supplied  and  sus- 
tained by  the  People's  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Yemen  and  its  main  ally,  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Omani  Government, 
under  Sultan  Qabus,  is  now  supplied  and 
sustained  in  its  efforts  to  quash  the  in- 
surrection by  the  British.  Iranians,  and 
to  a  lesser  degree,  the  Saudi  Arabians 
and  Jordanians,  all  close  friends  of  the 
United  States. 

Last  year  it  is  estimated  that  this  little 
war  consumed  over  40  percent  of  Oman's 
budget.  That  percentage  will  decrease 
this  year  only  because  Oman's  modest  oil 
output  will  gamer  substantially  more  in- 
come due  to  increased  prices.  This  in- 
creased ability  to  pay  for  an  expensive 
counter  offensive  and  the  eagerness  with 
which  Oman's  supporters  want  to  end 
the  rebellion  before  it  can  lead  to  over- 
throws along  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  may  well  lead  to  intensified 
efforts  to  escalate  the  fighting  and  try 
to  end  the  rebellion.  The  already  1,500 
Iranian  troops  now  in  Oman  may  even 
have  to  be  increased  If  the  entire  Oman- 
Yemen  border  is  to  be  sealed  off. 
Whether  this  push  will  lead  to  more 
Yemeni  or  Soviet  involvement  is  a  mat- 
ter that  should  be  followed  closely.  It  is 
also  imclear  whether  the  focus  of  Middle' 
East  parties  on  the  diplomacy  of  ending 
the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  will  divert  at- 
tention from  or  to  this  rebellion. 

As  the  following  hearing  and  letter  ex- 
changes indicate,  the  U.S.  Government 
says  that  it  is  not  at  all  involved  in  the 
war  although  its  friends  are.  Of  course, 
U.S.  sympathies  are  with  the  Omani 
Government,  and  U.S.  equipment  sold  to 
Persian  Gulf  States  has  played  a  decisive 
role  in  the  war.  Any  costly  or  extended 
rebellion  may  well  letul  to  more  direct  re- 
quests for  U.S.  materiel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  important  for 
Members  of  Congress  to  keep  informed 
about  this  mini-war  which  may  be 
largely  contained  today  but  which  could 
escalate  tomorrow.  No  matter  how  cru- 
cial the  Persian  Gulf  and  its  resources 
may  be  for  the  West,  the  Dhofari  prob- 
lem will  not  be  settled  ultimately  on  the 
battlefield.  It  is  basically  a  political  is- 
sue and  one  which  neither  Yemen,  Iran, 
nor  any  great  power  can  solve.  Its  out- 
come will  hltige  on  the  ability  of  the 
Omani  Government  to  develop  this  poor 
and  long  neglected  region.  It  is  on  that 
course  that  the  Omanls  have  put  more 
attention  since  1970  when  Sultan  Qabus 
camie  to  power  and  it  is  that  endeavor 
that  we  should  encourage. 

The  following  exchanges  with  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Inter- 
national Security  Affairs  James  H.  Noyes 
took  place  in  a  March  1974  hearing  and 
subsequent  letters.  These  exchanges  re- 
late mainly  to  the  transfer  authority  for 
U.S.  sold  military  equipment  and  to  the 
circumstances  for  which  states  need  U.8. 
approval  to  use  U.S.  equipment  in  coun- 
tries other  than  their  own : 

VB.  Iktolvxmxnt  im  Drofak 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Iran  has — the  press  report- 
ing— about  1,500  troops  in  Oman  and  there 
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are  British  and  Jordanian  officers  there.  Have 
we  provided  any  equipment  In  that  war  at 
all? 

Mr.  NoTxs.  Absolutely  none.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  can  think  of. 

Mr.  HAMn.TON.  Has  any  of  the  equipment 
we  provided  to  Saudi  Arabia  or  Jordan  or 
Iran  been  transferred  to  that  war? 

Mr.  Notes.  Saudi  Arabia  has  loaned  the 
Oovemment  of  Oman — with  our  express  per- 
mission— two  heUcopters  for  us  in  the  Dho- 
far rebellion.  Although  these  items  were 
only  loaned  to  a  third  party,  it  Is  my  under- 
standing of  the  statutory  obligation  that  a 
loan  Is  comparable  to  a  transfer,  that  is,  it 
must  have  the  permission  of  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment. In  this  case,  such  permission  was 
granted  prior  to  the  transfer  at  the  hell- 
copters. 

Mr.  HAMn.TON.  Do  you  have  any  Judgment 
as  to  how  that  fight  Is  going  In  Otnan? 

Mr.  NoTzs.  It  Is  my  Impression,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, assuming  one  desires  a  victory  for  Sul- 
tan Qabus,  It  Is  going  well,  and  that  they 
have  been  able  to  reduce  the  area  of  action 
of  the  rebel  forces.  Putting  It  in  a  more  posi- 
tive sense.  It  is  my  Impression  that  the  Oov- 
emment of  Oman  Is  making  considerable 
progress  In  economic  development  In  the 
area  of  the  rebellion. 

This  is  tending  to  woo  some  of  the  rebels 
away  from  their  profession  as  rebels  and 
some  of  them  are  beginning  to  come  back 
and  settle  into  the  areas  which  are  under — 

Mr.  Haicxltok.  We  would  like  to  know  In  a 
report  to  what  extent  any  UJB.  military 
equipment  is  Involved  In  that  rebeUlon. 

Mr.  Notes.  We  will  provide  that. 

(The  following  Information  was  supplied:] 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  helicopters 
loaned  to  Oman  with  US  permission.  In  addi- 
tion, as  you  are  aware.  Iran  has  sent  mili- 
tary units  to  assist  the  Sultan  of  Oman  in 
his  attempt  to  contain  the  rebellion  in  Dho- 
far. These  units — like  other  units  of  the 
Iranian  Armed  Forces — are  equipped  with 
materiel  purchased  from  the  United  States. 
There  Is  no  question  of  transfer,  however, 
since  the  materiel  remains  under  the  control 
of  the  Imperial  Iranian  Army. 

[Security  deletion.] 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Whether  H  has  been  loaned 
or  transferred  or  whatever. 

Mr.  Notes.  We  will  provide  that,  Mr,  Chair- 
man. 


Congress  or  "rHE  Unitko  Statsb. 

COMMriTEE  ON  FOREIGN   AlTAIRS, 

House  or  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  25,  1974. 
Mr.  James  H.  Notes, 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
International  Security  Affairs,  the  Pen- 
tagon, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Notes:  Thank  you  for  answer- 
ing all  the  questions  submitted  for  the  recoid 
of  the  hearings  on  Diego  Oarcla.  The  hear- 
ings are  now  being  printed  and  I  hope  to 
have  them  published  within  a  couple  of 
weeks. 

On  page  160  of  the  transcript,  I  noticed 
your  answer  to  the  question  concerning  the 
use  of  United  States  equipment  In  the  Omani 
war  In  Dhofar  and  the  law  regarding  trans- 
fers. You  state  in  the  non-classified  portion 
of  your  answer:  "There  Is  no  question  of 
transfer  .  .  .  since  the  materiel  remains  under 
the  control  of  the  Imperial  Iranian  Army." 

This  prompts  a  series  of  questions  which 
concern  me: 

(1)  Does  a  friendly  country  which  buys 
VS.  military  equipment  seek  or  need  tadt 
or  official  U.S.  permission  before  Its  armed 
forces  can  use  that  equipment  beyond  Its 
frontiers? 

(2)  Does  the  "transfer  to  a  third  country" 
provision  apply  only  to  equipment  whose 
ownership  or  use  changes  natlonaUty  or  does 
it  also  apply  to  equipment  which  Is  phyal- 
caUy  transferred  to  a  third  country  and  may 
or  may  not  in  fact  be  used  exclusively  by 
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nationals  of  the  original  coimtry  of  pur- 

(3)  Did  Iran  seek  or  obtain  tacit  or  official 
XJJ3  permission  to  use  previously  scdd  U.8. 
equipment  In  Oman?  Does  VS.  acquiescence 
imply  approval? 

(4)  Is  the  main  leverage  of  the  United 
States  to  show  disapproval  of  third  country 
use  the  delay  or  denial  of  spare  parts  or  fu- 
ture sales? 

(6)  Would  the  transfer  permission  au- 
thority be  any  different  In  the  hypothetical 
cases  of  Iran  using  VS.  equipment  In  Pakl- 
Btan  or  Saudi  ArabU  using  U.S.  equipment 
in  Arab-Israeli  hoetUltles?  If  so.  why? 

I  would  appreciate  your  consideration  of 
these  questions. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yoxirs, 

tXE  H.   HAMn.TON, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  the  Near 
East  and  South  Asia. 

Assistant  Secrctart  or  Detense, 

Washington,  D.C,  May  13, 1974. 
Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  the  Near  East 
and  South  Asia,  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Hamilton:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  Aprtl  26,  1974,  requesting  addlUonal 
Information  concerning  poUcy  on  the  trans- 
fer of  UjS.  equipment  to  third  nations. 

Tou  ask,  first  of  all,  whether  mlUtary 
equipment  sold  under  the  Foreign  MUltary 
Sales  Act  (FMSA) ,  as  amended,  to  a  friendly 
foreign  country  may  be  used  by  Its  armed 
forces  beyond  the  frontiers  of  that  country 
without  United  States  permission.  There  is, 
of  course,  no  territorial  limitation  contained 
in  section  4  FMSA  relative  to  the  purposes 
for  which  military  sales  by  the  United  States 
are  authorized.  Any  such  limitation  would 
be  \mreallstlc.  For  example,  FMS  transactions 
are  authorized  for  the  purpose  of  legitimate 
self-defense.  Pew  purchasers.  If  any,  would 
likely  be  prepared  to  accept  a  commitment 
not  to  use  USG-sold  mUltary  Items  which 
they  own  and  control,  if  attacked,  against 
the  attacker's  forces  In  the  attacker's  own 
territory,  nor  does  the  concept  of  self-defence 
Itself  prohibit  such  use.  Section  4  FMSA 
likewise  authorizes  FMS  transactions  for  the 
purpose  of  permitting  the  purchaser  to  par- 
ticipate in  regional  measures  consistent  with 
the  UN.  Charter.  Any  proposed  statutory 
limitation  with  regard  to  the  purchaser's  ter- 
ritory would  be  equally  inconsistent  with 
that  purpose.  Tou  also  ask  whether  such 
purchasers  seek  tacit  or  official  United  States 
permission  for  extra-terrttortal  use  of  USO- 
sold  military  equipment  by  the  purchasing 
armed  forces.  WhUe  no  rule  can  be  estab- 
lished for  aU  instances,  you  can  be  assured 
that  such  uses  would  normally  come  to  the 
attention  of  our  representatives  both  within 
and  outside  of  the  context  of  continuing 
consultations  at  various  inter-governmental 
levels  and  that  foreign  governments  do  gen- 
erally desire  U.8.  support  for  their  own  ac- 
tions and  poUcles. 

Second,  you  ask  whether  third-country 
transfer  provisions  contained  in  the  final 
paragraph  of  section  3(a)  FMSA  are  limited 
to  InsUnces  In  which  the  title  to  USG-sold 
military  items  passes  from  |he  purchasing 
government  to  another  foreign  government. 
The  third-country  transfer  provision  must 
be  read  In  the  context  of  section  3(a)(2) 
PMSA  which  requires  the  purchaser  to  agree 
not  to  transfer  title  to,  or  possession  of,  any 
defense  article  sold  under  the  FMSA  to  any- 
one not  an  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  the 
purchaser  and  not  to  use  or  permit  the  use 
of  such  article  for  purposes  other  than  those 
for  which  furnished  without  prior  VS.  con- 
sent. In  that  context  it  Is  clear  that  a  trans- 
fer of  possession  but  not  of  title  to,  the  per- 
sonnel or  agents  of  a  third  government  or 
other  entity  (by  loan,  lease,  or  other  form  of 
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temporary  custody  without  a  right  of  further 
disposition)  is  subject  to  the  restrictions  of 
the  final  paragraph  of  section  3(a)  FMSA  as 
weU  as  an  outright  transfer  of  title  to  the 
subject  articles  by  the  purchasing  govern- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  that  paragraph 
refers  to  transfers  to  another  country  where 
the  United  States  Itself  would  transfer  the 
article  to  that  country.  "Transfer"  In  this 
context  certainly  means  more  than  mere 
physical  deployment  In  foreign  territory  by 
the  government  Involved,  else  the  test  would 
amount  to  nothing  more  than  one  of  "whether 
the  United  States  Armed  Forces  would  be 
deployed,  equipped  with  the  subject  article, 
in  the  third  country's  territory.  Rather,  the 
test  is  whether  the  United  States  itself  would 
transfer  title  or  possession  of  the  article  in 
question  to  the  third  government.  Its  per- 
sonnel, or  agents.  The  final  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 3(a)  FMSA  refers  to  transfers  to  a  pro- 
posed recipient  foreign  country;  countries 
are  not  usuaUy  considered  to  be  "recipients" 
of  property  simply  because  the  property  Is 
present  in  its  territory.  In  short,  a  purchaser 
of  mUltary  items  under  the  FMSA  from  the 
VS.  Government  Is  not  legally  obliged  to 
obtain  prior  UJS.  consent  In  order  to  deploy 
such  defense  articles  outside  of  Its  territory, 
so  long  as  those  articles  remain  In  the  actual 
custody  and  physical  control  of  Its  armed 
forces  and  continue  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses authorized  by  section  4  FMSA. 

Consequently,  Iran  was  not  obliged  to  seek 
VS.  approval  for  the  operation  of  its  fca-ces 
In  Oman,  even  though  their  forces  were 
largely  equipped  with  materiel  purchased 
from  the  United  states.  With  respect  to  the 
hypothetical  cases  raised  In  your  final  ques- 
tions, it  is  clear  that  the  U.S.  Government  re- 
tains the  right  to  express  its  views  regarding 
the  policies  of  other  states,  including  those 
which  purchase  arms  through  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales.  The  form  which  such  views  might 
take  Is  a  policy  dieclslon  which  must  be  made 
on  a  case-by-case  basis,  and  speculation 
about  what  action  might  be  taken  In  vari- 
ous hypothetical  contingencies  would  be 
pointless  and  possibly  misleading. 

I  hope  that  this  information  wUl  be  use- 
ful to  you  In  your  contlnxiing  evaluation  of 
the  FMS  program  and  its  relationship  to  our 
foreign  policy  in  the  Near  East  and  South 
Asia. 

Sincerely, 

James  H.  Notes, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary,  Near  East- 
em,  African  and  South  Asian  Affairs. 


WALLACE  STRATTON  OGILVY 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OP   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  20.  1974 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  i>eople  who  contribute  to  society 
through  their  career  accomplishments. 
There  are  others  who  are  valued  for 
their  personal  relationships.  Then  there 
are  those  rare  people  who  have  a  gift  for 
integrating  their  career  with  the  private 
life  to  the  great  benefit  and  joy  of  all 
who  come  in  contact  with  them.  Such  a 
unique  Individual  Is  Wallax^  Stratton 
OglIvy,  a  teacher  in  the  classical  sense 
of  the  word.  His  expertise  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  classro<Mn.  Last  Ap^  13 
marked  his  85th  birthday.  Although  he 
has  retired  from  the  educational  pro- 
fession, he  cwitinues  to  contribute  ac- 
tively to  his  community  and  to  provide 
a  good  Influence  for  the  young  and  the 
old  alike. 
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At  this  time  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  two  newspaper  articles  that 
were  written  on  the  occasion  of  Wal- 
lace Ogilvy's  85th  birthday  celebration. 
In  doing  so,  I  wish  to  express  both  my    , 
appreciation  and  my  district's  apprecia- 
tion  for   the   inspiration  Wallace  has 
given  us  through  his  lifestyle.  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will    Join  with  me,  the 
Cleveland  Press,  and  the  Berea  Sun  Post 
in  our  tributes  to  this  outstanding  man: 
[Fr(»n  the  Cleveland  Press.  Apr.  12.  1974] 
Camftts  Octooznarian 
(By  Bob  Seltzer) 
For  three  days  a  week.  Wallace  Strattoa 
OglIvy,  a  retired  educator,  who  ttims  86  to- 
morrow, serves  as  confidant  and  adviser  to 
students    of    Baldwin-Wallace    CoUege,    his 
alma   mater,   at   its   Humanities    Center. 

OgUvy,  a  teacher  and  pitnclpal  for  44 
years  in  West  Side  and  western  suburban 
schools  until  1966,  finds  an  elixir  In  his 
work  as  he  repudiates  time  and  makes  a 
mockery  of  geriatrics.  Of  medium  biiUd. 
with  a  fringe  of  white  hair.  OglIvy.  widower, 
long  has  hsul  a  rapport  with  young  students. 
"The  student  body  has  Its  feet  on  the 
gyound,  and  for  the  most  part  we  have  a 
fine  coUege  family."  said  the  inspirational 
octogenarian.  "The  students  are  more  earn- 
est and  determined  than  many  people 
assume." 

OgUvy  and  his  wife  Ethel,  who  died  in 
1963,  tutored  many  foreign  students  who 
attended  BW.  Mrs.  OgUvy  was  interested  In 
the  missionary  work  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  Ogllvys  raised  a  Chinese  boy 
as  a  foster  son  whUe  he  attended  the  coUege, 
and  befriended  other  Chinese  youths  who 
lived  elsewhere  In  Berea. 

OgUvy  was  b<xn  In  Batavla,  lU.  His  fatbar 
was  on  the  staff  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  in 
which  the  wife  of  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln once  was  a  patient.  Ogilvy's  famUy 
moved  to  his  father's  famUy  homestead  In 
StrongsvUle  when  he  was  12. 

After  graduation  from  StrongsvUle  High 
School,  OgUvy  attended  BW  for  a  year,  and 
then  studied  at  the  CoUege  of  Wooeter  In 
the  Slimmer  of  1910.  There  he  met  his  future 
wife  Edith  Holmes,  a  teacher.  He  returned 
to  BW,  majored  In  education  and  began  his 
teaching  career  at  Valley  City. 

He  left  in  Olmsted  Palls  school  during 
World  War  I.  and  served  several  years  as  sec- 
retary of  the  Central  TMCA  In  Cleveland. 
Then  for  12  years,  he  was  principal  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  School  at  3675  W. 
130th  St. 

From  there,  he  went  to  John  Marshall 
High  School,  and  for  26  years  taught  history 
and  government.  He  was  Hl-Y  adviser,  and 
was  so  popular  he  was  named  Hl-T  honorary 
chairman. 

OgUvy  Is  a  charter  member  of  the  Berea 
CivU  Service  Commission,  which  he  has 
served  for  42  years.  He  is  a  32d  degree  Mason 
and  a  member  of  Berea  Lodge  No.  384.  For 
60  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Berea 
United  Methodist  Church,  where  he  taught 
Sunday  school  classes  for  40  years  and 
served  as  a  trustee. 

He  Is  a  Ufetlme  member  of  the  Southwest 
YMCA  and  a  member  of  Its  board  of  man- 
agers, and  Is  a  30-year  member  of  the  Berea 
Kiwanls  Club,  a  member  of  the  Berea  Golden 
Age  Club  and  Berea  Senior  Center. 

OgUvy,  who  hai  traveled  extensively,  has 
lived  at  63  E.  Grand  St.,  Berea.  for  46  years, 
and  previously  Uved  In  an  adjacent  house 
on  Beach  St.  for  15  years.  He  is  the  father 
of  Mrs.  Paul  Gensler  of  Hocky  River,  head 
of  the  home  economics  department  of  John 
Marshall  High  School,  and  Lester  E.,  69,  as- 
sociated with  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  In  Washington. 
There  are  three  grandchildren. 
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Just  about  everyone  in  Berea  knows 
Wallace  Ogllvy. 

They  know  him  at  the  Methodist  Church, 
which  he  attends  regularly,  and  where  he 
taught  Sunday  school  for  40  years. 

He's  a  famUiar  flgiire  at  Baldwin-Wallace 
College,  his  alma  mater.  He  works  three  days 
a  week  In  the  Humanities  Center  at  the  Art 
and  Drama  Center  and  Is  seen  at  mtuiy  cam- 
pus functions. 

The  fellows  at  Klwanls  Club  know  him  as 
a  long-time,  active  member,  as  do  the  "boys" 
at  the  Bias  Club,  retirees  who  meet  weekly 
for  lunch  at  the  B-W  Colony  Room. 

He's  a  charter  member  of  the  Berea  Civil 
Service  Commission,  which  he  has  served  for 
42  years:  a  lifetime  member  of  Southwest 
TMCA  and  member  of  Its  board  of  man- 
agers, and  a  member  of  Berea  Masonic  Lodge. 
In  recent  years  he  has  added  Berea  Sen- 
ior Center,  where  he's  dabbling  In  ceramics, 
and  Berea  Golden  Age  Club  to  his  activities. 
Last  Krlday  Wallace  OgUvy  marked  his  86th 
birthday  and  friends  from  all  these  groups 
and  many  more  shared  in  the  celebration. 
Cards,  flowers  and  other  remembrances  came 
pouring  into  his  home  at  63  Grand  St.  as 
they  do  every  birthday. 

But  Wallace  was  hardly  prepared  for  the 
visitors  who  began  to  arrive  for  the  surprise 
party  planned  by  his  daughter.  Mary  Oensler, 
and  attended  by  everyone  who  was  "loose" 
Friday  afternoon. 

They  came  knocking  on  his  door  after  he 
returned  from  Bias  Club,  and  they  filled  the 
bouse  well  Into  the  early  evening. 

Later  his  son,  Lester,  arrived  from  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  where  he  Is  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
The  family  celebrated  Sat\irday  at  the 
Wooater  Inn  on  the  campus  where  Wallace 
met  his  wife,  the  late  Ethel,  and  where  he 
took  a  year  of  bU  college  studies. 

Pew  can  look  back  at  as  many  years  In  the 
Southwest  Area  as  Wallace  Ogtlvy.  His  fore- 
bears had  their  roots  here,  including  a  great 
uncle,  John  Ogllvy,  whoee  gift  made  possible 
the  bvUlding  of  St.  Thomas  Episcopal  Church. 
When  Wallace  was  12  his  family  moved  to 
StrongsvlUe,  where  he  later  graduated  from 
high  school.  He  began  his  teaching  career 
at  Valley  City,  and  he  also  taught  In  Berea 
and  at  Olmsted  Falls. 

During  World  War  I,  he  served  as  secretary 
of  Central  TMCA  in  Cleveland  for  several 
years,  then  returned  to  teaching  which  he 
loved  best.  He  was  principal  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  for  12  years  and  taught  history 
and  government  at  John  Marshall  for  25. 

"Some  of  my  old  pupils  from  Cleveland 
live  in  Berea  today.  In  fact,  some  of  those 
'kids'  are  now  fellow  members  of  the  Golden 
Age  Club,"  he  pointed  out  with  obvious  de- 
Ught. 

Otlwr  former  pupils  often  visit  him  with 
their  V^ndchlldren,  and  many  of  the  birth- 
day cards  piled  high  on  the  coffee  Uble  were 
frcHn  them,  he  said. 

While  raising  their  own  children,  the 
Ogllvys  also  shared  their  home  with  two 
Chinese  boys  which  was  unusual  for  the 
times.  Many  here  remember  Frank  Seen,  who 
graduated  from  B-W,  and  his  cousin.  George 
Hinn,  who  later  became  a  successful  restau- 
ranteur. 

Daughter  Mary  Is  head  of  the  home  eco- 
nomics depsrtment  of  John  Marshall,  where 
her  father  taught  for  so  many  years.  She  and 
her  husband,  Paul,  have  made  their  home  In 
Rocky  River  In  recent  years.  Their  daughter, 
Paula,  is  one  of  three  grandchildren. 

Blessed  with  good  health  and  a  happy  out- 
look. Wallace  keeps  house  for  himself  In  a 
home  lined  with  famUy  photos  and  me- 
mentos of  a  life  that  continues  to  be  rich 
With  friends  and  meaningful  activities. 
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HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or  CAUFoaMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21,  1974 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
years  ago,  a  program  to  help  "high  risk" 
minority  women  return  to  the  classroom 
was  initiated  at  DeAnza  College  in  Cu- 
pettino,  Calif.  This  program,  known  as 
the  Women's  Reentry  Education  Pro- 
gram— WREP — has  been  so  successful 
that  it  has  been  duplicated  with  com- 
parable results  at  other  colleges  in  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  area.  Recently,  an 
article  about  this  program  appeared  in 
American  Education,  Issued  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education.  I  believe  this  article 
will  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  the  Con- 
GRKssioNAL  RECORD,  and  am,  therefore, 
submitting  it  for  inclusion  at  this  time: 
RxsotvATioN  Mad* 
(By  Dru  Anderson) 
"I  went  through  the  fourth  grade,  that's 
all,"  says  a  middle-aged  mother  of  two.  now 
turned  college  student.  "In  my  'old  age," " 
she  smUes,  knowing  that  age  was  far  from 
taking  its  toU,  "I  decided  I  should  have  an 
education." 

But  this  woman  knew  that  she  never  would 
have  made  It  without  the  support  of  other 
women  who,  like  herself,  are  finding  their 
way  back  to  college  through  a  novel  enter- 
prise called  the  Women's  Re-Entry  Educa- 
tion Program  (WREP).  Launched  five  years 
ago  with  funding  support  under  Part  P. 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1965  and  Title  I 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  WREP  has 
become  one  of  the  more  noteworthy  offerings 
of  De  Anza  College  In  Cupertino.  California, 
located  in  the  agrlcultiirally  fertUe  but 
rapidly  urbanizing  Santi  Clara  Valley.  Just ' 
south  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 

The  program  serves  women  who,  in  educa- 
tion's traditional  sense,  are  "high  risk."  They 
come  from  low-income  areas  marked  by  a 
high  incidence  of  unemployment.  Most  are 
from  minority  cultures — predominately 
Mexican-American,  black,  and  Asian-Ameri- 
can— and  have  had  limited  schooling.  Per- 
haps for  that  very  reason  education  figures 
large  in  their  thinking. 

Some  of  the  women  have  a  purely  prag- 
matic interest;  they  may  head  up  a  house- 
hold or  have  a  disabled  husband  and  are 
seeking  ways  to  improve  their  support  of 
their  famUles.  Others  look  upon  education 
as  a  means  of  gaining  a  sense  of  self-worth. 
Whatever  the  attraction.  aU  the  women — 
even  the  few  who  bad  been  In  college  be- 
fore— felt  paralyzed  by  a  fear  of  college  entry 
requirements.  Characteristically  they  have 
been  out  of  school  for  from  ten  to  as  many 
as  40  years,  the  result  being  such  deep  attri- 
tion of  their  confidence  that  they  found  It 
almost  Impossible  to  take  the  first  step 
toward  returning  to  the  classroom. 

WREP  answers  their  fears  by  inviting  the 
women  into  the  coUege  environment  without 
regard  to  high  school  diplomas,  placement 
examinations,  or  the  nerve-rattling  experi- 
ence of  registration  lines.  Every  effort  is  made 
to  make  them  feel  at  ease  In  the  college  en- 
vironment, to  make  It  clear  that  they  are  not 
only  welcome  but  wanted.  Almost  without  ex- 
ception that  approach  does  wonders  to  enable 
the  women  to  deal  more  realistically  with 
their  anxieties  and  to  accept  the  opinion  that 
low-Income  and  low-educational  back- 
grounds do  not  dictate  low  potential. 


Enrollments  In  WREP  have  averaged  40 
women  per  quarter  ever  since  the  program 
began.  Of  the  348  women  who  have  entered 
the  De  Anza  program  so  jar.  47  percent  iden- 
tified themselves  as  being  married  and  30 
percent  divorced,  with  the  others  listing 
themselves  as  separated,  widowed,  or  single. 
Financially,  40  percent  were  on  welfare,  si 
percent  were  low  Income,  and  19  percent  were 
of  middle-class  Income.  The  program  stresses 
academic  excellence,  and  the  women  have 
maintained  a  grade  point  average  well  above 
the  "B"  level.  Teachers,  when  discussing 
WREP  students,  are  given  to  such  terms  as 
"terrlflc  students."  "highly  motivated," 
"hrlng -inaturlty  and  life  experiences  to  the 
college  classroom."  Thus  far  33  women  have 
earned  AA  degrees  and  are  In  vocational  ca- 
reers, while  many  others  have  transformed 
to  four-year  colleges,  and  at  least  four  are 
In  graduate  school. 

Academic  achievements  aside,  the  De  Anza 
staff  Is  struck  by  the  self-confidence  and  self- 
esteem  the  women  achieve  even  after  only 
one  quarter  In  the  program.  "It's  like  seeing 
two  different  sets  of  students,"  says  Curtis 
Baldwin,  a  sociology  teacher  who  helped  put 
the  program  together  and  now  coordinates 
the  effort  to  carry  the  concept  to  other  col- 
leges and  community  areas. 

A  spunky,  grey-haired  woman,  good  na- 
turedly  calling  herself  a  representative  of  the 
"over  flOs,"  Illustrates  Mr.  Baldwin's  point. 
"I  never  dropped  Into  high  school,  let  alone 
dropped  out."  she  says.  "But  here  I  have  a 
3.52  grade  average.  The  staff  and  my  friends 
Just  wouldn't  let  me  quit.  I've  learned  thnt 
I  don't  need  anything  but  courage." 

She  tells  the  story  of  chiding  Mr.  Baldwin 
for  using  big  words  that  were  hard  to  under- 
stand, then  one  day  of  thanking  him  for 
finally  making  his  language  slmoler — exceot 
he  told  her  that  he  was  still  talking  the  sarne 
way.  "Why,  It  took  him  all  semester  to  con- 
vince me  I  was  not  a  stupid  old  woman.  1 
finally  realized  It  was  I  who  had  changed 
and  that  1  could  learn  to  understand  those 
two-dollar  words." 

Another  woman  who  also  had  failed  to 
finish  high  school  said  the  Idea  of  return- 
Ing  seemed  out  of  the  question.  "I  felt  there 
wft  no  way  I  could  feel  comfortable,"  she 
says.  "But  with  women  of  slmUar  age  with 
slmUar  problems — children  and  husbands  to 
care  for — we  could  help  one  another,  and 
after  a  while  the  Idea  of  going  back  seemed 
lew  scary."  Pausing,  she  adds  softly,  "Now 
we  will  never  be  the  same.  Having  gone  back 
to  school  has  made  us  different  people." 

WREPs  success  at  De  Anza  is  such  that 
the  program  has  been  inltlatad  at  several 
other  coUegea  In  the  Santa  Clara  area:  West 
Valley  College  in  Saratoga,  OavUan  CoUeg* 
at  Qllroy,  and  San  Jose  City  College  In  ur- 
ban San  Jose.  Enrollments  amount  to  some 
70  students  each  at  West  Valley  and  Gavl- 
Ian.  with  retention  rates  topping  85  percent. 
Early  indications  are  that  the  program  at 
San  Jose,  which  began  last  fall,  la  also  going 
wrtl. 

In  each  case,  Mr.  Baldwin  says,  "The  WREP 
focus  Is  on  support  services  and  on  peer 
counseling  and  tutoring."  There  Is  a  one- 
year  curriculum  plan  for  the  program,  and 
the  women  entering  each  quarter  remain  to- 
gether as  a  group  in  the  WREP  "block"  of 
coiirses.  This  grouping.  It  was  found.  eU- 
minated  Initial  competition  with  the  regular 
coUege  students  and  provided  opportunity 
for  the  women  to  Identify  and  support  one 
another  through,  for  example,  tutoring.  The 
arrangement  also  provided  greater  person- 
alisation In  Instruction. 

During  their  first  quarter,  all  studaats 
are  required  to  take  specially  oriented  courses 
in  guidance,  home  economics  (consumer  edu- 
cation),  sociology  for  women,  and  basic  Eng- 
lish and  communication  skills.  Sho\ild  th0f 
have  preachool  chUdren  in  Oe  Ansa's  com- 
panion Child  Development  Center,  they  are 
also  required  to  take  parent  education 
courses  each  quarter  to  support  their  chll- 
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dren's  learning  experiences  and  to  reinforce 
the  Idea  of  cooperation  among  home,  school, 
»nd  community. 

All  classes  are  scheduled  between  the  hours 
of  9  ajn.  and  1  pjn..  five  days  a  week,  with 
the  Child  Development  Center  coordinated 
to  the  same  hours.  After  the  first  quarter, 
students  are  assisted  by  counselors  to  select 
courses  outside  of  the  program  block  as 
well  as  within  It.  What  the  staff  sees  as  the 
critical  test  of  the  program's  effectiveness 
occurs  when  the  women  enter  and  cope  with 
the  regular  coUege  classes. 

Beatrice  Cossey,  a  mother  as  weU  as  the 
full-time  director  of  the  De  Ansa  WREP, 
became  Involved  In  the  Initial  development 
of  the  program  as  a  vitally  Interested 
volunteer  from  the  community.  By  back- 
ground a  medical  technologist,  Ms.  Cossey 
feels  that  the  "only  way  you  get  things  done 
Is  to  get  in  the  middle  of  them."  She 
assisted  Barbara  Adams,  who  was  then  a 
home  economics  instructor  at  De  Anza,  to 
spread  her  Idea  of  reaching  women  in  low- 
income  areas  with  a  short  course  In 
consumer-homemaklng.  First  offered  on 
au  experimental  basis  In  late  spring  of  1970, 
the  course  developed  Into  a  broad  effort  by 
the  college  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  dis- 
advantaged adult  women. 

Creating  such  a  program — bringing  adxilt 
women  to  college  without  regard  to  the  tra- 
ditional entry  mechanisms  and  requirements 
and  dOTng  so  in  a  way  that  would  enable 
them  to  stay  there  through  a  complex  inter- 
action of  college  departments  and  com- 
munity service  agencies — was  not  without 
Its  dUficultles.  Nor  was  it  a  simple  matter  to 
get  such  a  program  accepted  once  It  bad 
been  blueprinted.  "In  many  ways,"  says 
Richard  Wright.  Dean  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion at  De  Anza,  "It  was  like  trying  to  swim 
upstream." 

Ultimately,  however,  the  program  was  writ- 
ten. It  was  accepted,  and  after  vigorously 
shaking  up  some  coUege  routines  In  registra- 
tion, counseling,  financial  aid,  tutoring,  and 
Instruction,  it  was  solidly  established.  "To- 
day," says  Dr.  Wright.  "Its  need  and  value 
are  well-recognized  by  the  college  admin- 
istration and  faculty." 

Because  Initial  exposure  to  Instruction  is 
crucial  to  the  entering  woman  student.  Ms. 
Cossey  says,  one  of  the  more  touchy  proc- 
esses is  the  selection  of  Instructors  to  teach 
the  WREP  women.  The  goal,  she  says.  U  to 
find  people  who  wlU  be  flexible  with  these 
special  students  and  sympathetic  with  their 
needs  and  problems,  but  who  will  never- 
theless Insist  on  high  academic  standards. 
"Catering  to  them,"  Ms.  Cossey  stresses. 
"would  only  reinforce  the  feelings  that 
they're  trying  to  shed — that  they  'cant  do 
It.* " 

Tutoring,  another  supporting  pUlar  of  the 
program,  likewise  calls  for  fiexIbUlty  on  the 
part  of  the  college  administration.  The  18- 
and  19-year-old  tutors  in  the  college  learn- 
ing center  were  not  available  In  the  even- 
ings when  the  women  usually  needed  assist- 
ance. Also  there  were  barriers  and  misun- 
derstandings between  the  age  groups!  For 
these  reasons  peer  counseling  and  tutoring 
were  established  and,  once  again,  the  con- 
cept of  the  women  helping  one  another  came 
Into  play.  Bea  Cossey  has  come  to  view  such 
terms  as  "support  services"  and  "counsel- 
ing" as  being  crucial. 

One  of  the  major  WREP  "support  serv- 
ices" Is  Its  companion  State  Preschool  ChUd 
Development  Center  (CDC)  for  youngsters 
of  the  women  students.  From  the  beginning. 
It  was  considered  vital  to  a  woman's  educa- 
tional progress  to  have  her  feel  confident 
that  her  chUdren  were  weU  taken  care  of 
whUe  she  went  to  school.  EquaUy  important 
was  the  consideration  that  her  cbUd  re- 
ceive not  merely  custodial  child  care  but  a 
loemlng  ezperlance. 
Making  sure  they  have  one  is  the  responsl- 
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blllty   of   CDC   director   Wanda   Armstrong, 
whose  talents  Include  a  dexterity  with  ham- 
mer and  naU.  Thanks  to  her  good  right  arm 
as  weU   as  her   training   and  experience,   a 
good  many  attractive,  as  well  as  educationally 
useful,  materials  have  been  created  lor  the 
40   to   60   youngsters   attending   the   center 
each     quarter.     Ms.     Armstrong     and     Rose 
Crowder  of  the  DeAnza  home  economics  fac- 
ulty, who  Is  In  charge  of  the  center's  curricu- 
lum design  for  both  youngsters  and  parents, 
plan  and  direct  the  work  of  the  child  devel- 
opment  staff,    which    Includes   two   men   as 
teachers  and  some  of  the  mothers  themselves. 
The  CDC  Is  where  the  concept  of  inter- 
dependence   of    home,    school,    and    famUy 
comes  to  the  forefront  In  the  WREP.  The 
philosophy  on  which  the  center  was  founded 
Is  termed  "community-family  guided  educa- 
tion." and  It  was   Initiated  by   Thomasyne 
Llghtfoote  Wilson,  associate  professor  of  ele- 
mentary education  at  California  State  Uni- 
versity at  San  Jose  and  an  educational  con- 
sultant  to  the  Child   Development   Center. 
Dr.  WUson  likens  her  phUosophy  to  the  "ex- 
tended family  "  concept  which  prevaUs  among 
many  cultures,  including  Mexican -American 
and  African,  and  In  which,  she  explains,  they 
somehow  "get  it  aU  together."  Commimlty- 
famUy   guided   education,   she   says,   affirms 
the  proposition  that  everyone  Is  needed  and 
Important.  "To  be  sure,"  she  says,  "there  is 
a  rough  hewing  out  as  we  rub  shoulders, 
sometimes  abrasively.  The  Important  thing 
though  Is  that  here  we  value  distinctiveness 
as   opposed    to  sameness.  In   working   with 
others,  in  this  spirit,  women  gain  the  concept 
of  not  giving  up;  they  acquire  a  sense  of  'I 
can  modify  the  condltloi;s,  and  If  I  can't 
somebody   else  can.'  This    apposes   the  idea 
of  'It  cannot  be  done.'  " 

Such  a  philosophy  opers  the  poeslbUltles 
and  potential  of  self -dlrec  Ion  to  WREP  wo- 
men, Dr.  Wilson  says,  wltt  the  result  that 
they  in  turn  take  on  responslbUlty  to  do 
something  about  conditions  aiound  them  in 
the  community.  She  notes  that  more  and 
more  of  the  WREP  women  are  contributing 
to  their  communities  by  becoming  involved 
In  governmental  affairs,  in  churches,  and  in 
various  social  agencies.  One  WREP  woman 
serves  on  the  school  board  In  her  community. 
And  communities  not  only  receive  bene- 
fits, they  give  them.  For  instance,  St.  Jude's 
Episcopal  Church,  located  a  few  blocks  away 
from  the  coUege,  has  made  Its  Sunday  school 
classrooms  avaUable  during  the  week  to  the 
Child  Development  Center.  "It's  a  mutual 
relationship,"  says  St.  Jude's  pastor,  the 
Reverend  John  Buenz.  "We're  receiving  as 
much  as  we're  giving.  It  provides  us  with 
an  outreach  to  the  community,  and  It's  not 
the  chtirch  telling  people  what  to  do.  It's 
thetr  program  and  we  have  the  faculties  to 
meet  their  need." 

This  functioning  example  of  communlty- 
famUy  guided  education  has  led  to  a  puUlng 
together  and  helping  of  one  another  by  the 
WREP  students.  As  one  woman  put  It,  "I 
never  realized  before  that  you  could  love  oth- 
ers as  much  as  you  coiUd  love  your  famUy." 
The  program's  focus  on  women,  members 
of  the  staff  say.  Inevitably  provokes  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  It  Is  an  exercise  In  reverse 
chauvinism.  "Not  at  aU."  says  Bea  Cossey. 
"Nor  Is  It  a  woman's  liberation  thing.  It  is 
a  program  geared  to  community  and  famUy." 
Women  who  are  raising  children,  she  says, 
need  to  know  what  exceUence  In  education 
consists  of.  so  that  they  can  take  community 
responslbUlty  to  see  that  their  chUdren  are 
Indeed  getting  excellence.  She  adds:  "It  Is 
consumer  education  In  the  broadest  sense.  It 
Is  important  for  people  to  understand  that 
we  are  all  'consumers'  not  only  of  goods  but 
of  services,  which  most  certainly  includes 
education.  They  must  be  made  aware  of 
what  is  available  to  them  and  encouraged  to 
take  responsibility  to  insure  quality  for 
themselves,  their  famUlee,  and  their  com- 
munitlea." 
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WREP  Is  turning  out  a  new  breed  of  such 
consumers.  One  such  is  a  woman  from  a 
migrant  worker  famUy  whose  mother  had 
never  been  to  school  at  all.  She  recalls  pick- 
ing fruit  In  the  area  where  the  suburban 
Cupertino  college  now  stands. 

As  she  walks  along  the  shaded  pathways  of 
the  campus  she  points  with  pride  at  the 
buildings  her  husband,  a  construction 
worker,  had  worked  on.  "He  says  he  came  to 
college  before  I  did,"  she  says  with  a  smUe, 
"because  he  helped  buUd  it.  And  now  I'm 
here,  and  we're  both  part  of  the  coUege — 
and  It's  part  of  both  of  us." 


ADDRESS   BY  HON.  EARL  WARREN 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McaOSKEY,  JR. 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  21.  1974 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  11,  I  was  privileged  to  hear  retired 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  deliver  the 
commencement  address  at  Santa  Clara 
Law  School's  graduation  exercises.  As  al- 
ways, his  words  evoked  both  inspiration 
and  confidence  in  the  future  of  America, 
our  institutions,  and  our  system  of  law. 

In  the  latter  third  of  his  address,  the 
Chief  Justice  spoke  to  an  issue  of  great 
importance,  the  recent  proposal  to  strip 
the  Supreme  Court  of  some  of  its  powers. 

This  proposal,  adopted  after  relatively 
cursory  debate  by  the  House  of  Delegates 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  is  one 
which  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  funda- 
mental constitutional  responsibilities  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  which  deserves, 
in  the  Chief  Justice's  words,  the  "most 
serious  study  and  reflection"  by  the  legal 
profession. 

I,  therefore,  am  pleased  to  insert  Chief 
Justice  Warren's  comments  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point,  and  particularly  com- 
mend to  the  House  the  latter  portion  of 
those  comments  as  they  relate  to  the 
High  Court: 

AOORKSS  BT  THE  HONORABLX  EABL  WASaEM 

I  am  happy  to  share  with  you  this  Im- 
portant hour  In  your  lives.  It  Is  your  hour 
of  achievement,  and  I  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  to  make  a  brief  comparison  be- 
tween law  schools  of  this  and  former  gen- 
erations. 

The  law  school  of  today  Is  greatly  different 
than  In  my  day  as  a  student.  At  that  time, 
the  law  was  simple  In  comparison.  Then 
property,  contractual  relations,  torts,  crimes, 
pleading,  evidence  and  simple  constitutional 
law  were  the  essence  of  law  school  training. 
There  was  no  tax  law  In  the  modern  sense; 
no  Income  tax;  no  sales  or  use  tax;  no  social 
security  taxes,  and  no  special  corporate  taxes. 
There  were  no  anti-monopoly  laws.  The  Sher- 
man Antitrust  Act  had  been  recently  enacted 
but  not  tested.  There  was  no  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  and  no  Blue  Sky  Laws. 
Collective  bargaining  had  not  became  a  na- 
tional policy;  there  was  no  Labor  Relations 
Board,  and  no  regulation  of  public  utUltles 
except  that  contemplated  for  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  which  had  been  es- 
tablished but  not  yet  Implemented.  With  the 
lone  exception  of  it,  there  were  none  of  the 
Independent  Commissions  such  as  Federal 
Power.  Federal  Communications,  and  a  dozen 
others  which  were  then  not  conceived  of. 

•nie  Interpretation  of  the  Commerce  Clause 
was  In  its  Infancy,  and  the  constitutional 
problems  spawned  by  the  Ind\istrlal  Revolu- 
tion had  not  yet  surfaced.  Neither  had  the 
basic  rights  of  all  Americans  been  explored 
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xinder  the  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth  and  Fif- 
teenth Admenments.  adopted  after  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  with  their  guarantees  of  due 
process  and  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

All  ot  these  goTemmental  activities  have 
come  Into  the  law  schools  since  thoee  days, 
and  you  have  been  required  to  learn,  not 
only  the  ^jrtnclples  that  have  brought  them 
Into  being,  but  also  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  or  should  have  been  administered 
to  serve  the  basic  needs  of  American  life.  To 
use  a  q>ort8  coUoqulallsm,  It  Is  a  "brand 
new  ball  game." 

I  know  It  has  seemed  a  long  and  often 
confusing  task  for  you  to  absorb  these  prln- 
clplea  and  to  fit  their  Implementation  Into 
the  complex  and  often  conflicting  interests 
in  society.  I  am  sure  it  has  often  appeared 
to  you  as  trying  to  put  together  a  gigantic 
and  Intricate  jig-saw  puzzle.  But  you  have 
satisfied  the  faculty  of  this  flne  law  school 
that  you  have  absorbed  these  essentials  for 
the  profession  which  today  you  are  entering. 

All  your  Uvea,  you  will  need  the  disciplines 
you  have  acquired  here,  because  In  this  age 
there  Is  no  place  for  reliance  on  the  status 
quo.  Unthought  of  problems  arise  dally  be- 
tween morning  and  night.  To  the  thought- 
ful lawyer,  these  changes  call  for  constant 
reappraisal  and  readjustment  Into  the  Mosaic 
of  American  life.  They  can  be  both  a  chal- 
lenge and  an  Inspiration  to  lawyers  to  help 
keep  alive  all  the  freedoms  that  were  en- 
visioned by  the  Founding  Fathers  when  they 
proclaimed  to  the  world  that  they  were  es- 
tablishing a  Gksvemment  by  the  people  who 
were  to  be  governed  In  accordance  with  the 
principle  that  all  men  are  created  equal  with 
certain  unalienable  rights  among  which  are 
"life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hi^piness." 

I  will  not  attempt  to  advise  you  on  how 
Tou  should  meet  the  challenges  of  your  day 
'or  achieve  the  saUsfactlons  that  I  believe  are 
Inherent  in  this  profession.  It  has  been  said, 
and  I  beUeve  wisely,  that  birth  right  cannot 
be  relied  upon  for  freedom;  that  it  must  be 
reeamed  and  reinforced  by  every  generation 
in  the  ever-changing  world  If  it  Is  to  re- 
main permanently  the  greatest  achievement 
of  our  civilization. 

It  la  in  this  context  that  every  lawyer,  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  profession,  must 
meet  the  challenges  of  his  day,  and  deter- 
mine for  himself  the  approach  he  will  make 
to  achieve  the  satisfactions  he  considers 
most  desirable  In  life.  No  one  can  supply 
for  him  the  means  of  accomplishing  either. 
Bach  must  be  left  to  his  or  her  basic  objec- 
tives and  Instincts. 

This  much  I  can  say  without  reservation. 
I  do  believe  In  the  new  generation  of  lawyers 
and  law  students.  I  believe  they  have  already 
manifested  an  Interest  In  making  the  law 
better  serve  society;  that  they  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  improving  the  protection  of 
rights  of  the  poor,  the  underprlvllegied  and 
the  oppressed  which  have  too  often  been 
neglected  In  the  past  mad  scramble  for  ma- 
terial success.  I  commend  you  and  them  on 
this  wholesome  approach,  and  offer  the  fer- 
vent hope  that  It  wiU  continue  unabated 
throughout  your  careers. 

While  I  have  the  opportimity,  I  would  like 
to  say  a  few  words  about  the  profession 
Itself  becaive  in  a  very  short  time  you  will 
be  in  the  thick  of  it.  To  use  a  cllch6  aow 
In  common  use,  I  bring  you  both  good  news 
and  bad  news,  and  I  wiU  give  you  the  good 
news  first. 

It  is  a  groat  and  good  prbfesslon,  and  it  is 
aa  Old  aa  dTllizatlon  itself.  In  the  upward 
climb  of  civUlzatlon,  it  has  played  an  Im- 
portant role.  It  has  been  said  by  the  ancients 
that  law  Is  the  mother  of  order  and  without 
order  there  Is  anarchy.  In  anarchy,  only  the 
strong  prevail,  and  the  weak  are  oppressed. 
The  code  of  Hammurabi,  the  earliest  known 
to  our  CivUlzatlon,  proclaimed  that  It  was 
designed  to  protect  the  weak  against  the 
strong.  This  standard  has  been  the  avowed 
Objective  of  law  for  the  past  forty  centuries. 
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and  is  stni  a  growing  concept.  We  call  it 
Justice,  and  It  has  developed  largely  through 
the  efforts  of  lawyers  to  Improve  Itc  vision 
and  Its  admlnistratlmi. 

However,  the  profession's  standing  in  ao- 
dety.  aa  with  other  professions,  baa  risen 
or  fallen  In  different  ages  according  to  Its 
adherence  to  its  avowed  principles,  but  the 
onward  course  in  general  has  been  upward. 
It  rose  to  a  high  estate  when  so  many  young 
American  lawyers  fought  for  our  freedom, 
and  a  short  time  later  wrote  Its  principles 
into  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America  for  the  protection  of  their  own 
and  future  generations. 

Now  the  picture  has  changed.  Many 
tboughtful  people  believe  that  in  America 
our  profession  has  plummeted  to  the  nadir 
of  its  existence.  The  public  Is  shocked  by 
the  accusations  and  admissions  of  many 
lawyers  In  the  White  House  ItseU  of  fraud, 
corruption,  burglary,  obstruction  of  justice, 
and  related  crimes.  Of  twenty-one  so  charged 
with  such  crimes,  sixteen  are  lawyers,  and 
still  others  are  under  criminal  investigation. 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
after  being  accused  of  bribery,  on  the  con- 
firming evidence  of  his  close  political  friends 
and  associates,  pleaded  guilty  to  defrauding 
the  Government  by  falsifying  his  Income  tax 
returns,  and  resigned  bis  high  office  in  dis- 
grace. Only  last  week,  he  was  permanently 
disbarred  from  the  practice  of  law  In  his 
State  as  being  unworthy  of  remaining  a 
member  of  the  profession. 

Former  Cabinet  officers  and  high  Presiden- 
tial advisors  have  been  charged  with  criminal 
offenses  pertaining  to  serious  violations  of 
our  system  of  Justice  and  to  the  perform- 
ance of  basic  functions  of  Ck>vernment.  Even 
the  Inner  sanctum  of  the  White  Ho\ise  has 
been  tarnished,  and  the  end  of  the  debacle 
Is  not  yet  In  sight. 

I  am  not  here  today  to  discuss  the  merits 
of  this  massive  explosion,  compendiously  re- 
ferred to  as  Watergate.  That  is  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  criminal  courts  and  of  Congreea 
in  the  discharge  of  Its  responsibility  in  con- 
nection with  the  impeachment  provision  of 
the  Constitution. 

However,  I  do  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
some  of  the  side  effects  of  that  explosion 
because  I  believe  they  bear,  not  only  upon 
the  actual  practice  of  the  law  and  the  life- 
long commitment  of  young  people  to  the 
profession  whose  proud  emblem  is  the  cause 
of  justice,  but  because  when  the  law  and  its 
administration  are  thus  demeaned  a  result- 
ing cynicism  on  the  part  of  the  public  in- 
variably ensues.  Today  that  certainly  ia  true. 
Not  only  is  a  large  segment  of  our  citizenry 
skeptical  about  the  conduct  of  those  ac- 
cused of  these  public  crimes,  but  there  is 
generalization  to  the  effect  that  corruption 
is  a  common  practice  in  public  ofllce.  And 
what  is  even  more  serious  Is  a  feeling  of  cyn- 
icism about  our  underlying  Institutions  upon 
which  we  must  rely  and  participate  In  if  we 
are  to  have  a  Goyenunent  of,  by,  and  for 
the  people. 

The  attitude  toward  lawyers  has  been  feel- 
ingly expressed  by  Mr.  Chesterfield  Smith  of 
Florida,  President  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, and  by  Mr.  Robert  W.  Meserve  of 
Iilassachusetts,  his  Immediate  predecessor. 

Mr.  Smith  recently,  in  many  places 
throughout  the  Nation,  has  publicly  deplored 
the  tawdry  details  of  Watergate,  and  has 
urged  the  discipline  by  the  profession  of  those 
guilty  of  misconduct.  From  the  press,  we 
learn  that  such  proceedings  have  been  initi- 
ated In  some  States.  This  has  all  been  In  the 
Interests  of  restoring  the  Image  of  our  pro- 
fession to  the  place  of  honor  It  must  have  to 
serve  Its  true  purpose  In  our  society. 

And  this  was  no  aberration  on  his  part  be- 
cause bis  predecessor,  in  turning  the  high 
oflBce  over  to  him,  had  this  to  say — 

"The  Watergate  scandal,  its  ramifications 
still  unfolding,  u  certain  to  rank  as  a  dark 
episode  in  our  political  history.  It  has  poeed 
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■erlous  challenges  to  the  legal  profession  be- 
cause lawyers  In  high  places  are  among  those 
linked  with  it  and  because  the  faith  of  the 
American  people  In  the  justice  system  and 
In  the  government  structure  itself,  are  at 
■take." 

He  went  on  to  say — 

"Many  Americans  and  most  lawyers  have 
been  brought  by  the  Watergate  affair  to  re- 
member once  again  the  importance  of  fimda- 
mental  constitutional  principles  and  of  mor- 
ality In  public  life — of  the  meaning  of  the 
protections  assured  to  each  dtlaen  by  our 
BiU  of  Bights."  < 

In  sununary,  he  concludes — 

".  .  .  the  number  of  lawyers,  many  form- 
erly of  distinction  in  our  profession,  accused 
of  Implication  in  the  greatest  political  scan- 
dal in  American  history,  continues  to  grow^ 
some  having  confessed  their  complicity  to 
conduct  In  violation  of  laws  and  common  de- 
cency, let  alone  etbioa." 

After  stating  his  abiding  faith  in  the 
greatesrt  majority  of  lawyers,  he  ended  by 
saying — 

"Tet  I  suspect  that  my  personal  knowledge 
that  this  Is  true  Is  not  accepted  today  by 
many  of  our  fellow  citizens  and  that  the 
lawyer  In  America  is  more  generally  disliked 
and  distrusted  than  ever  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  profession  In  the  United  States, 
to  the  sorrow  of  hundreds  of  thousands  ot 
moral,  ethical,  and  law-abiding  judges  and 
lawyers  of  this  land."  <■ 

This  Is  strong  language,  but  cannot  be 
faulted  becaiise  the  people  of  our  Nation  are 
shocked  by  the  disclosures,  and  many  ut 
becoming  so  cynical  that  they  are  even 
doubting  the  soundness  of  our  constitutional 
system.  They  overlook  the  fact  that  thee* 
transgressions  do  not  stem  from  following  ths 
Constitution  but  rather  from  circumventing 
it.  In  frustration  then,  too  many  are  willing 
to  accept  half-baked  proposals  to  change  pro- 
visions that  over  a  period  of  almost  two  him- 
dred  years  have  served  us  well  through  enor- 
mous expansion  and  almost  unbelievable 
change.  They  Ignore  the  truism  that  we  do 
not  tear  down  good  buildings  merely  because 
they  have  been  occupied  by  bad  tenants. 

It  has  been  suggested,  for  Instance,  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  be  removed  from 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Oovemment,  and 
set  up  In  an  Independent  agency  subject  to 
the  supervision  of  and  in  some  respects  under 
the  control  of  the  Congress.  A  somewhat 
similar  proposal  has  t>een  made  concerning 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Only 
recently,  I  have  been  Importuned  to  partici- 
pate m  a  movement  to  abolish  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency and  leave  the  succession  to  the  Presi- 
dency to  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Presi- 
dent Pro  Tem  of  the  Senate,  or  some  member 
of  the  Cabinet. 

I  shall  not  discuss  the  wisdom  of  these 
proposals  other  than  to  say  that  the  prob- 
lems such  changes  might  bring  Into  being 
cannot,  In  time  of  distrust  and  confusion,  be 
foreseen  much  less  protected  against. 

But  the  proposal  that  I  do  wish  to  discuss 
with  you  as  lawyers  and  potential  lawyers  is 
one  that  would  substantially  change.  In  ■ 
demeaning  manner,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  not  been  Immune  from  the  destructive 
cynicism  of  our  age.  No  one  has  yet  suggested 
that  it  be  abolished  outright  But  In  far  more 
subtle  and  sophisticated  ways,  often  mas- 
querading under  the  guise  of  procedural  re- 
form, there  are  those  in  the  land  who  would 
have  the  jurisdiction  and  effectiveness  of  the 
Supreme  Court  substantially  weakened. 

At  the  Mid- Winter  meeting  of  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  a 
plan  to  do  exactly  this  was  overwhelmingly 
endorsed  after  a  most  superficial  debate, 
which  omitted  any  delineation  or  discussion 
of  the  details  of  the  plan.  All  that  we  know  U 
that  the  House  of  Delegates  approved  the 
bare  contours  of  a  plan  to  strip  the  Supreme 
Court  of  some  of  lu  vital  powers  to  decide 
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oertain  types  of  cases  and  to  transfer  those 
powers  to  a  new  court,  a  Mini  Supreme  Court. 

Vagueness  and  Impreclseness  appear  to  be 
Ui»  hallmarks  of  the  propoeal.  Even  as  late  as 
April  1.  when  one  spokesman  presented  the 
nroposal  to  the  Commission  on  RevlBion  of 
tte  PWderal  Court  AppeUate  System,  the  plan 
^ns  shifting,  hauling  and  tacking  in  some  of 
Its  critical  details. 

But,  while  some  of  the  details  may  be  un- 
clear, the  message  conveyed  has  both  loud- 
ness and  clarity.  The  message  Is  that  the 
Supreme  Court  should  no  longer  be  allowed 
to  exercise  all  of  Its  authority  to  adjudicate 
cases  that  fall  within  Its  jurisdiction.  The 
very  essence  of  both  proposals  Is  that  a  new 
ad  hoc  tribunal  should  be  established  by 
Congress,  a  tribunal  composed  of  lower  court 
judges  temporarily  assigned  on  a  rotating 
basis.  And  to  that  new  tribunal  are  to  be 
delegated  some  of  the  Supreme  Coiut's  func- 
tions of  preserving  the  Constitution  and  of 
assuring  the  primacy  and  uniformity  of  fed- 
eral law.  I  can  say  to  you  with  assurance  that 
such  a  delegation  of  functions  would  serl- 
owly  weaken  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  per- 
formance of  Its  historical  mission  In  ovir  con- 
stitutional way  of  life. 

In  addition  to  this.  It  proposes  that  the 
Supreme  Court  may  of  Its  own  volition  divest 
Itself  of  jurisdiction  In  any  class  of  cases  it 
desires  by  delegating  It  to  the  Mlnl-Court. 
Tbls  Is  an  unheard  of  suggestion.  It  is  not 
the  province  of  any  court  to  change  Its 
jurisdiction  at  will.  It  Is  the  provtoce  of  the 
law-making  body.  It  has  always  been  under- 
stood that  the  courts  may  establish  rules  to 
regulate  their  procedures,  but  never  to  de- 
fine their  jurisdiction. 

There  are  other  factors  in  the  proposal 
which  are  equally  controversial,  but  time 
will  not  permit  a  full  discussion  on  this 
occasion.  I  would  not  mention  it  at  all  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  has  been  a  cloeed 
door  operation.  The  views  of  the  law  schools, 
the  learned  societies  and  the  local  bar  as- 
sociations have  not  been  solicited;  yet  the 
foundation  has  been  laid  for  a  quick  approv- 
al of  the  American  Bar  Association  in  August 
by  a  recent  approval  of  Its  House  of  Delegates 
arrived  at  after  a  mere  recital  of  the  proposal 
and  cursory  debate  without  the  thorough 
study  that  should  precede  any  proposal  of 
constitutional  proportions. 

Any  such  «4>proval  at  the  Convention  this 
August  would  give  it  an  unwarranted  ap- 
pearance of  consensus  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  not  one  In  a  hundred  American  lawyers 
have  ever  heard  of  It. 

Normally,  a  proposal  of  such  a  drastic 
change  would  not  be  proposed  to  the  Nation 
until  all  Interested  parties  have  been  af- 
forded the  opportunity  for  serious  study  and 
vigorous  debate.  But  In  these  days  of  cyni- 
cism, revisionists  feel  justified  in  hurrying 
to  acceptance  their  Ideas  for  restructuring 
the  Oovemment  to  their  liking.  My  response 
to  it  is  simply  that  It  is  something  every  Law 
School  In  the  Nation  should  recognize  and 
discuss  in  Its  classrooms.  In  Its  Law  Review, 
and  In  its  extracurricular  activities  before 
any  consensus  is  sought. 

The  propoeal.  If  activated,  will  not  be  an 
evanescent  one,  and  will  not  go  away  if  dis- 
covered later  to  be  detrimental  to  the  cause 
of  justice.  It  Is  something  every  student  In 
every  law  school  would  be  obliged  to  live 
with  throughout  his  professional  career,  and 
1  trust  they  will  give  It  the  scrutiny  It  de- 
serves. If,  for  any  reason,  the  determination 
to  denigrate  the  JurlsdicUon  of  the  Supreme 
Court  In  favor  of  a  covirt  of  limited  tenure 
and  changeable  jurisdiction  is  permitted  to 
be  rushed  to  an  apparent  conaensiis  without 
critical  study  at  an  annual  convention  of  the 
Bar  Association  and  without  the  grand  de- 
bate constitutional  charges  call  for,  it  would 
be  a  sad  day  for  the  cause  of  jusUce.  I  com- 
mend this  proposed  revUlon  of  our  basic  In- 
■tttutlons  to  your  most  serious  study  and 
'•flection. 
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I  wish  for  all  of  you  who  are  part  of  this 
splendid  Law  School  continued  success  and 
lasting  satisfaction  in  your  adherence  to  the 
spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  has  served  us  so  well  for  almost 
two  centuries.  That  great  document  Is  our 
heritage,  and  In  spite  of  all  our  current  prob- 
lems still  Is  the  sheet  anchor  of  our  faith 
in  the  future. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  join  in  welcoming 
you  to  the  growing  body  of  alumni  of  this 
flne  University  which  was  the  first  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  chartered  by  our 
State  Legislature  in  18S1  even  before  there 
was  a  public  school  system  functioning 
throughout  the  State. 

I  feel  justifled  in  doing  this  because  I  was 
accorded  an  honorary  degree  at  the  hands 
of  my  long-time  friend,  then  President, 
Father  Glnaro,  In  1951  on  the  occeision  of  the 
Centennial  of  the  University.  I  have  always 
cherished  this  honor,  amd  although  I  did  not 
earn  mine  as  you  have  yours.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  share  with  you  the  distinction  ot 
being  a  degree-holder  from  the  University 
of  Santa  Clara. 


TELEPHONE  CONVERSATION  FROM 
MOSCOW 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OP   CAI^rORNXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21,  1974 

Mr.  BETiTi,  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am 
submitting  another  conversation  between 
my  constituent,  Stuart  Lotwin,  and 
Yevgenia  Lapidus  of  Moscow.  This  will 
serve  as  a  follow-up  to  the  conversation 
that  I  inserted  in  the  Congrkssiohal 
Record  yesterday: 

ExcEKPT  From  Telephonz  Conszxvation, 
APKn.  33,  1974 — PAKiciraMTs:  Stuakt  Lot- 
win  of  Los  AMGEifs.  Caup..  TsvonnA 
LAPmus  OP  Moscow.  UJ3J3.R. 

SX. :  Let  me  ask  you  about  your  husband. 
TeU  me  his  name  again. 

YJi.:  Simon 

SX.:  Is  that  his  first  name  or  last  name? 

YX.:  His  first  name.  His  last  name  Is 
Pezzner. 

SX.:  And  he  is  20  years  old?  And  be 
studied  at  the  Computer  Institute? 

YX.:  He  was  studying.  Now  be  doesn't 
study  anywhere. 

SX.:  The  last  time  you  told  me  that  be 
was  working  in  a  factory. 

YX.:  He  works  as  a  stone  setter.  It's  two 
bags  now.  But  he  works  mostly — nothing  I 
Because  If  you  have  bad  (inaudlable),  you 
are  registered  at  a  certain  place  when  you 
work.  If  they  have  work  for  you.  they  call 
and  you  come  and  do  and  they  pay.  If  they 

have  nothing  so  you ^for  a  few  years 

without  earning  anything.  Do  you  under- 
stand what  I  mean? 

SX. :  Yes,  I  do.  Is  he  wra-king  now? 

YX.:  Yes.  he  is. 

SX. :  Is  he  still  earning  60  Rubles  a  montb? 

YX.:  Yes. 

8X.:  We  are  glad  that  he's  working.  The 
Congressman  Is  very  concerned.  He  wants  to 
make  sure  he  Is  still  working. 

YX.:  Do  you  know  what  the  ininimiim  for 
food  for  one  in  person  in  Moscow? 

SX.:  No— what  is  it? 

YX. :  60  Rubles. 

SX.:  60  Rubles  I  So  things  are  difficult.  I 
imagine  that's  why  you  are  living  with  your 
parents. 

Y.L.:  No,  that's  not,  reaJly.  When  we  ap- 
plied for  the  visas  and  were  given  them,  we 
left  our  flat  and  we  left  the  papers  to  let  us 
go.  Iliat  was  on  behalf  of  KOB  ofllces.  Do 
you  txiow  what  X  mean? 
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S.L.:  Yes,  I  am  familiar  with  the  process. 

YX.:  And  we  left  there  about  a  year  and 
one  half  more — not  being  the  oldest  mem- 
ber  of  the  hotuehold.  Do  you  understand? 

SX.:  Yes.  You  were  18. 

YX.:  And  they  told  vu  that  was  the  rea- 
son they  didn't  allow  us  to  go.  For  a  year 
and  one  half  they  didn't  allow  xis  to  go  with- 
out any  reason.  And  when  they  found  it 
(papers?),  they  hadn't  told  us  they 
wouldn't  allow  us  to  go  because  we  live  in 
the  dwelling  houses  of  KOB  offices.  My  moth- 
er was  an  architect,  and  you  know  the 
dwelling  prices — apartment  prices — in  Mos- 
cow. When  she  found  an  apartment  for  us, 
we  were  very  happy,  and  it  appeared  to  be 
the  houses  for  KGB. 

S.L.:  Huh!  Huh! 

YX.:  And  I  never  thought  we'd  have  any 
difficulty  to  leave  because,  you  Itnow,  they 
have  sleepers  there  that  have  not  any  con- 
nection with  the  KGB.  Do  you  understand 
what  I  mean? 

S.L.:  Yes. 

YX.:  .  .  .  dwelling  house,  that's  all. 

8.L.:  Your  parents  are  well  known  here 
and  In  Israel.  Many  people  are  very  con- 
cerned about  your  mother  and  father.  I  will 
pass  this  Information  on  to  them. 

YX.:  I  have  a  request  for  you,  if  you  dont 
mind. 

SX.:  Please  .  .  .    do. 

Y.L.:  Would  you  please  find  Dr.  Kay 
Rothschild.  I'll  give  you  his  address  and  ask 
him  to  call  me  in  10  days.  His  address  Is  3906 
Ackerman  Drive,  Falrlawn,  New  Jersey 
07410.  It's  very  Important  to  me. 

S.L.:  Alright,  I  wUl  do  that. 

Y.L. :  So,  please  try  If  you  don't  mind. 

SX.:  I  will  be  glad  to  .  .  .  Now.  last  time 
we  talked  you  said  an  uncle  sent  you  a  parcel 
for  your  baby.  What  is  your  uncle's  name 
and  where  does  he  live?  .: 

Y.L.:  He  lives  In  Israel — ^in  Haifa.  Valery 
Lapidus. 

S.L. :  Two  questions — How  is  your  baby? 

YX.:  Ab — that  la  a  very  lmp<Mtant  ques- 
tion. He  Is  now  5Vi  months  old.  He  Is  —  lbs., 
very  rosy.  Very  gay. 

.  SX.:  WeU,  that's  good.  What  U  the  baby's 
name? 

Y.L.:  Luth. 

SX.:  That's  a  nice  name. 

YX.:  Thank  you.  That's  the  name  of  Soviet 
Jews. 

SX.:  That's  very  nice.  Listen,  we  will  call 
you  next  month. 

YX. :  What  day?  I  must  know  for  sure.  Do 
you  understand.  It  Is  very  lmp<»tant  since 
they  cut  off  telephones. 

SX.:  We  will  call  you  the  same  time  on 
May  21.  A 

YX.:  Alright — ^what  do  you  want  me  to 
find  out  for  you  In  Moscow? 

SX.:  Just  the  general  sltuatl<m — what's 
going  on!  But  the  synagogue  In  Los  Angeles 
has  decided  to  do  everything  It  can — all  Its 
3000  members — and  to  be  responsible  to  do 
everything  it  can  to  help  you  leave  Russia 
and  go  to  Israel.  We  intend  to  call  you  not 
only  In  the  month  of  May  but  every  other 
month  until  the  time  that  you  and  your  par- 
ents leave  Russia  and  arrive  in  Israel. 

YX.:  Then  you  wUl  spend  a  lot  of  money 
on  us. 

SX.:  That  will  be  our  pleasure,  do  you 
know  what  I  mean? 

YX.:  'nils  wont  be  our  pleasure.  Do  you 
know  what  I  mean?  (laughter) 

SX.:  Yes,  I  do.  (lau^ter)  and  we  are 
deadly  serious  about  It.  We  Intended  to  dis- 
charge the  responsibility  and  that  we  Intend 
to  see  you  in  Jertisalem  this  year — not  next 
year. 

YX.:  If  you  see  us  in  Jenisalem,  I  will  be 
the  happleet  person  on  earth.  Do  you  know 
what  I  mean — do  you  I 

SX.:  Wonderful.  That  is  what  we  want  to 
see  and  I  assiire  you  that  we  will  do  every- 
thing possible  within  our  power  and  otu* 
abiUty  to  see  you  than. 
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TX.:  No  otber  peraon  <hi  eurtb  will  ba 
bappler. 

SX>.:  We  hop«  It  will  happen.  Just  as  D»vld 
Azbel  got  out,  you  will  get  out.  We  are  coa- 
cemed  Just  for  you  to  get  out.  We  will  do 
everytblng  we  can  do  to  help  you  get  out. 

TX.:  Thank  you.  I  am  not  Azbel  and  a 
lot  of  people  were  concerned  about  him.  I 
think  that — If  a  person  Is  concerned — one 
of  the  surest  ways  to  make  people  come  out. 
Do  you  understand  what  I  mean,  do  you? 

SX.:  Tee,  I  do.  I  want  to  tell  you  that.  In 
this  room,  there  are  more  than  10  Jews  very 
concerned  about  you.  They  are  going  to  work 
hard  to  make  sure  you  get  out. 

YX. :  You  know,  if  not  for  American  Jews, 
we  would  have  perished  already.  Only  be- 
cause of  your  support  we  are  atlll  aUve.  You 
are  our  only  hope  for  living. 

SX.:  And  you  .  .  .  You  are  otir  reason 
for  being.  We  will  do  what  we  can,  but  In  the 
meanwhile,  you,  yovir  parents  and  yovir  hus- 
band— keep  up  your  courage,  your  strength. 
Know  that  there  are  people  who  are  con- 
cerned about  you,  and  we  are  going  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  help  you.  The  Important 
thing  Is  for  you  to  remain  strong  through 
this  entire  ordeal.  Not  only  ounelves,  but 
many  other  people,  some  of  whom  will  not 
be  Jewish,  will  do  everything  they  possibly 
can  to  get  you  out. 

Y.L.:  Thank  you  very  much.  (Lapldus 
starts  to  cry).  The  only  words  I  can  say — 
you  know,  our  lives  here  Is  very  hard,  and 
I  never  thought  that  I  should  be  able  to 
stand  It  all  what  I  managed  to  stand.  The 
same  thing  Is  with  my  parents.  No  one  of  us 
could  ever  make  It  without  ...  Do  you 
understand  what  I  mean.  Do  you  I 

Si.:  Yes,  Yea. 

YX.:  That's  aUI 

SX.:  Yevgenla,  let  us  aay  goodbye  for  this 
month  (April).  We  will  talk  to  you  next 
month  on  May  21.  Take  care  of  youraeU,  and 
take  care  of  your  baby. 

YX.:  (sobbing)  Thank  you.  I  shall  do  my 
best. 

SX. :  Fine.  We  will  talk  to  you  next  month. 
Shalom. 

Y.L.:  Alright,  goodbye. 

S.L.:  Goodbye. 


THE  FUTURE  OP  PROFESSIONAL 
FOOTBALL 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OP    NXW    YORK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21.  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  much 
talk  these  dajrs  about  what  is  going  on 
in  pro  footbsJl  and  several  of  my  col- 
leagues have  asked  about  the  new  World 
Football  League  and  invited  comments 
on  recent  developments  in  profasslonal 
football  generally. 

I  have  definite  views  on  certain  of 
these  developments.  They  are  views 
based  on  what  I  consider  to  be  the  In- 
terest of  the  game — the  players  best  In- 
terests, the  public's  best  interest,  as  weU 
as  respect  for  the  game  and  its  future. 

First,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for 
anyone  to  criticize  efforts  to  form  a  sec- 
ond professional  football  league.  New 
business  initiatives  and  free  market 
competition  have  been  cornerstones  of 
the  United  States  for  nearly  200  years. 
In  fact  10  of  my  13  years  In  pro  foot- 
ball were  with  the  American  Football 
League. 

Nor  Is  there  any  reason  why  profes- 
sional football  players  should  be  denied 
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the  opportunity  to  earn  higher  salaries 
in  a  mai^et  which  includes  three  rather 
than  two  professional  football  leagues. 
In  the  last  analysis,  no  professional  foot- 
bEdl  player  owes  any  obligation  to  remain 
with  his  current  team  beyond  the  period 
when  his  contract  expires. 

I  am,  however,  concerned  with  efforts 
now  being  made  by  World  Football 
League  clubs  to  sign  players  under  con- 
tract to  NFL  teams  while  they  still  owe  1, 
2,  or  more  years  of  football  obligations  to 
their  present  teams.  Similarly,  I  would 
be  troubled  if  the  NFL  used  such  tactics 
to  raid  the  WFL  In  retaliation.  As  a 
former  professional  football  player,  I 
know  the  dlfiQcultles  such  circumstances 
can  create  for  the  players  Involved,  for 
their  teammates,  for  the  coaches  of  such 
teams,  and  for  the  fans  of  each  team. 
The  game  of  football  is  such  that  each 
player  owes  the  last  ounce  of  his  com- 
mitment to  his  present  teammates,  his 
present  coaches,  and  his  present  team. 
The  fans  of  professional  football  expect 
this.  They  identify  with  the  players  who 
represent  their  home  teams.  I  have  grave 
doubts  that  the  fans,  the  coaches,  and 
the  teammates  of  a  professional  football 
player  can  be  guaranteed  this  type  of 
commitment  when  he  is  simultaneously 
being  compensated  by  teams  of  other 
leagues,  when  he  is  assisting  in  the  pro- 
motion of  a  competing  team  and  league, 
and  when  he  is  generally  undertaking 
to  advance  the  interest  of  teams  other 
than  that  with  which  he  is  presently 
associated. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  avail- 
ability of  NFL  players  for  signing  with 
World  Football  League  teams.  NFL  con- 
tracting procedures  are  such  that  large 
numbers  of  NFL  players  will  become  an- 
nually available  for  signing  by  WFL 
teams  following  the  close  of  each  season. 
In  fact  the  AFL  got  its  start  in  precisely 
this  manner. 

But  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  between  the  sign  in  gs  of  players 
who  had  fully  completed  their  contract 
obligations  to  their  NFL  clubs — and  the 
signing  of  players  who  still  owe  one  or 
more  seas(»is  of  loyalty  and  commitment 
to  their  present  teams,  their  present 
teammates,  and  to  their  local  fans. 

You  can  imagine  the  situation  which 
would  have  been  created  in  Buffalo  if, 
during  the  period  in  which  I  was  the 
quarterback  of  the  AFL  Buffalo  Bills 
team,  I  had  publicly  announced  that  I 
was  contractually  c^llgated  to  play  for 
the  NFL  New  York  Oiants  after  I  had 
completed  the  remaining  2  years  of  my 
contract  with  the  Bills;  had  thereafter 
appeared  on  television  with  Giants  own- 
er. Wellington  Mara;  and  had  there- 
after publicly  announced  that  I  would 
do  whatever  I  could  to  advance  the  In- 
terests of  the  New  York  Oiants  and  the 
Natlcxial  Football  League. 

In  my  opinion,  the  tactics  currently 
being  followed  by  the  World  Football 
League  are  not  necessary  for  the  devel- 
opment of  soimd  football  teams.  Nor 
were  they  necessary  for  the  development 
of  AFL  teams  which  demonstrated  that 
they  could  hold  their  own  with  any  NFL 
team  in  the  midsixties. 

Lastly,  I  am  cmcemed  with  whether 
the  popular  Interest  in  professional  foot- 
ball, and  the  current  public  respect  for 
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professional  football  and  its  players,  will 
long  survive  if  any  significant  numbers 
of  professional  football  players  are 
placed  in  a  potential  conflict  of  interest 
position  with  respect  to  their  personal 
interests  and  their  loyalties  to  their 
home  teams.  "Lameduck"  football  play- 
ers already  committed  to  other  teams 
may  not  be  effective  members  of  their 
current  teams. 

That  is,  in  a  nutshell,  where  the  prob- 
lem lies.  Pro  football  in  the  last  analysis 
depends  upon  the  perception  that  pro 
football  consumers  have  that  the  game 
has  integrity,  credibility,  competltiui, 
and  stability. 

If  this  equation  is  ever  upset,  pro 
football  and  all  that  it  means  to  fans, 
players,  and  owners  alike  could  be  seri- 
ously compromised. 


SAFEOUARDINO  SPECIAL  NUCLEAR 
MATERIALS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21,  1974 

Mr.  FRASEIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  our  na- 
tional commitment  to  the  development 
of  nuclear  power  grows,  so  does  the  need 
to  prevent  unauthorized  use  of  fission- 
able material. 

In  a  May  3  survey  prepared  by  War- 
ren H.  Donnelly,  senior  specialist  in  con- 
servation-energy, Library  of  Congress, 
the  problem  is  defined  succinctly: 

The  adequacy  of  measures  to  prevent  the 
theft  or  robbery  of  special  nuclear  materials 
(SNM) — enriched  uranium  and  plutonlum — 
la  being  questioned.  Diverted  materials  might 
be  made  Into  atom  bombs  or  other  devices 
for  blackmail  and  terror.  While  the  risk  U 
now  small,  the  anticipated  growth  of  nuclear 
power  and  use  of  these  materials  Is  causing 
some  concern,  particularly  If  the  breeder  re- 
actor Is  widely  used.  The  adequacy  of  AEC 
safeguards  measures  has  received  recent  at- 
tention from  the  General  Accoimtlng  OfBot, 
the  AEC,  critics  of  nuclear  energy,  and  the 
Congress.  This  interest  and  possible  contro- 
versy Is  likely  to  grow  as  the  Nation  ap- 
proaches a  point  of  no  return  for  Its  reliance 
upon  nuclear  power. 

Dr.  Donnelly  concludes  by  listing  some 
of  the  major  policy  issues  involved: 

(1)  The  adequacy  of  recent  AEC  revisions 
.o  Its  safeguard  regulations. 

(3)  The  need  for  Improved  safeguards, 
some  of  which  would  require  Federal  legis- 
lation. 

(3)  The  coat-benefit  ratio  between  the 
greater  protection  of  society  through  In- 
creased security  for  nuclear  explosives  ma- 
terials on  one  hand  and  the  Increased  costs 
paid  by  users  of  nuclear  power  on  the  other. 

(4)  The  Implications  of  establishment  Is 
a  Federal  system  without  a  national  police 
force  of  a  national  protective  force  author- 
ized and  equipped  to  use  armed  force  In  pro- 
tection of  nuclear  materials. 

(6)  The  Implications  of  proposals  for  a 
national  Intelligence  operations  to  anticipate 
or  discover  planned  attempts  to  seize  such 
materials. 

(6)  Whether  or  not  the  difficulties  and 
limitations  associated  with  safeguards  are  so 
great  aa  to  give  reason  to  slow  down  or  to 
stop  the  commercial  use  of  nuclear  power. 

Mason  WUlrlch  and  Theodore  B.  Tay- 
lor, in  a  report  recently  published  by  the 
Ford  Foundation's  energy  policy  proj- 
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ect  call  attention  to  the  danger  of  nu- 
clear theft  and  propose  various  ways  In 
which  security  risks  could  be  minimized. 
They  stress  that  "informed  public  opin- 
ion is  essential  to  effective  safeguards." 

I  have  recently  received  a  letter  from 
a  Twin  Cities  neighborhood  association, 
which  shows  the  kind  of  citizen  aware- 
ness needed  if  we  are  ever  to  have  an 
effective  national  program  to  prevent 
nuclear  theft.  The  letter,  from  the  board 
(rf  directors  of  the  St.  Anthony  Park 
Association  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  Federal  Energy  Administrator,  the 
chairman  of  Common  Cause,  and  the 
Minnesota  congressional  delegation, 
follows: 

Madam  and  Oxntlkuxn:  Because  the  tech- 
nology required  lor  non-authorlzcd,  clandes- 
tine private  manufacture  of  enormously  de- 
structive atomic  weapons  la  now  puhllc  prop- 
erty and  available  In  print;  and  because 
materials  In  or  readily  convertible  Into  ex- 
plosive device  form  are  being  produced  and 
accumulating  In  large  qusoitlty,  and  because 
shipped  by  common  carrier  widely  around 
the  country,  with  varying  safety  precautions 
(against  theft  and  diversion) :  and  because 
the  coats  of  private  manufacture  are  esti- 
mated at  a  minimal  figure,  such  as  S2,000  to 
$3,000;  and  because  plutonlum  In  some- 
forms  Is  an  ultimate  weapon  of  devastation 
and  unbelievable  toxicity  In  Itself  due  to  Its 
dispersion  capability  and  the  fact  that  mi- 
nute quantities  can  kill  all  breathing  life  ex- 
posed to  It;  and  because  the  materials-safe- 
guard aspect  of  atomic  energy  seems  to  be 
dlscuaaed  or  acted  upon  by  no  one  In  au- 
thority with  any  sense  of  urgency;  and  be- 
cause the  private  power  Industry  and  Its 
people  seem  to  look  first  to  cost  In  the 
absence  of  stringent  regulation  and  Inspec- 
tion and  are  reasonably  not  Inclined  to  maxi- 
mize expensive  and  time-consuming  safe- 
guard activity  beyond  pro  forma  plant  safety 
requirements; 

We  urge  your  immediate  and  continuing 
constructive  thought  and  activity  In  the  fol- 
lowing areas : 

1.  Defining,  assigning,  and  Implementlxig 
ultimate  responsibilities  for  safeguarding 
atomic  materials  at  all  stages  of  the  energy 
and  weapons  process  against  theft  or  diver- 
sion. 

3.  Specifically  assigning  responsibility  for 
and  Implementing  more  effective  and  con- 
tinuous Inventory  control  of  all  atomic 
matarlala  at  all  pwlnta  in  the  proceaaea. 

8.  Full  public  disclosure  of  the  effectlve- 
neaa — or  lack  of  It — of  current  disposal  meth- 
ods for  handling  of  generations-dangerous 
atomic  wastes,  or  any  newly  proi>oeed  meth- 
ods. 

Your  early  response  wni  be  appreciated. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Thz  Boako  or  DisBCToaa, 
Saint  Anthony  Park  Association. 


THE  WORLD  FOOD  CRISIS 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

of  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21,  1974 

B<r.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Uie 
world  food  crisis  is  reaching  tragic  pro- 
portions. The  Director  of  the  United  Na- 
tion's Children's  F*und  recently  indicated 
the  extent  of  the  tragedy  when  he  esti- 
mated that  there  are  between  400  and 
500  million  children  suffering  from  se- 
vere malnutrition  In  the  world  today. 
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Many  of  these  children  will  not  live  be- 
yond the  age  of  5.  That  this  kind  of 
massive  famine  could  occur  in  the  20th 
century  when  man  has  the  technology 
to  put  men  on  the  Moon  is  shocking. 

Unfortunately,  such  reports  of  massive 
starvation  will  be  common  in  the  years 
ahead  unless  the  wealthy  nations  of  the 
world  take  immediate  tuition  to  Increase 
global  food  supplies  and  distribute  them 
to  needy  nations.  The  U.N.  World  Food 
Conference  scheduled  to  take  place  in 
Rome  in  November  offers  an  opportunity 
for  such  action. 

Recently,  a  group  of  1,000  concerned 
citizens  from  nearly  100  coimtries  signed 
a  Declaration  on  Food  and  Population 
calling  on  the  developed  nations  to  for- 
mulate a  world  food  pl£m  for  adoption 
at  the  World  Food  Conference.  The  dec- 
laration warned  that  "tens  of  millions  of 
lives  are  suspended  in  the  delicate  bal- 
ance between  world  propulation  and 
world  food  supplies"  and  called  for  the 
adoption  of  population  planning  policies 
as  well. 

The  declaration  was  presented  to  U.N. 
Secretary  General  Kurt  Waldheim  by 
British  author  C.  P.  Snow  and  signed  by 
an  impressive  array  of  Nobel  Prize  win- 
ners, scientists,  authors,  scholars,  and 
world  leaders.  Among  them  were  such 
emminent  names  as  Dean  Rusk,  William 
Rogers,  Leon  Jaworski.  Mrs.  Martin  Lu- 
ther King.  Jr.,  Arthur  Goldberg,  Elliot 
Richardson,  Jonas  Salk,  Lon  Nol,  Ells- 
worth Bimker,  19  U.S.  Senators,  32  U.S. 
Representatives,  and  numerous  heads  of 
governments  around  the  world. 

The  declaration  Is  a  forceful  display 
that  the  motivation  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  world  food  shortage  exists.  It  is  now 
up  to  our  Government  to  cooi>erate  with 
other  developed  nations  in  seeing  that 
this  motivation  is  carried  into  action. 

I  think  all  Members  of  the  House 
would  benefit  from  reading  the  Declara- 
tion on  Fbod  and  Population,  and  I  in- 
sert it  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
[From  the  VH.  Centre  for  Economic  and 
Social  Information.  May  2.  1974] 

Dbcuuution  oh  Food  and  Popxtlation 

FoUowlng  Is  the  Declaration  on  Food  and 
Population,  signed  by  some  1000  prominent 
citizens  from  nearly  100  countries,  which 
was  presented  to  United  Nations  Secretary- 
General  Kurt  Waldheim  at  a  ceremony  in 
New  York  on  26  April  1974. 

To  governments,  organizations  and  to  men 
and  women  everywhere  we,  the  undersigned, 
address  this  Declaration  on  Food  and  Popu- 
lation. 

No  link  unites  the  family  of  man  more 
than  his  need  for  food.  For  food  la  an  essen- 
tial condition  of  life,  comnoon  to  all  {>eople; 
wherever  they  are,  whatever  they  do,  they 
ahare  alike  In  this  need. 

The  stark  truth  la  that  man's  ablUty  to 
produce  food  Is  not  keeping  pace  with  hla 
need.  Despite  efforts  by  governments  and  the 
International  community  to  solve  world  food 
problems,  more  people  are  hungry  today  than 
ever  before. 

Hundreds  of  mllllona  of  the  world'a  i>eo- 
plea  are  undernourlahed.  Population  growth 
la  adding  75  to  80  million  man  people  each 
year,  200,000  each  day.  Within  the  next  26 
yecura  or  so  our  present  nxmibers  of  nearly 
4  billion'  will  be  nearly  7  billion.  They  must 
aU  be  fed. 

T^e  world  food  situation  took  a  sharp  turn 
for  the  worae  In  1972  and  1973: 

1.  Stodu  of  grain  have  hit  an  aU-tlm«  low 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  Surplus  atooka 
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formerly  held  In  reserve  have  nearly  been 
exhauated  and  no  longer  offer  security 
against  widespread  hunger   and   starvation. 

2.  Pood  prices  have  reached  new  highs.  Last 
year,  despite  a  record  world  harvest,  escalat- 
ing demand  nearly  doubled  grain  prices.  The 
Increasing  cost  of  food  threatens  to  cause 
serious  hardship  for  many  i>eople  already 
spjendlng  most  of  what  they  have  on  food. 

3.  Less  of  the  cheaper  protein  foods,  which 
normally  supplement  grain  diets,  is  available. 
The  world's  fish  catch  and  per  caput  produc- 
tion of  protein-rich  legumes,  the  staple  diet 
In  many  countries,  have  declined. 

4.  Food  shortages  have  created  serious  so- 
cial unrest  In  many  parts  of  the  world  and 
are  pshTtlcularly  severe  in  countries  where 
hunger  and  the  diseases  that  thrive  on  un- 
dernourished bodies  are  prevalent.  Thla 
scarcity  has  been  aggravated  by  the  con- 
sumption of  more  and  more  grain  to  pro- 
duce meat,  eggs  and  milk. 

5.  Mounting  fertUiaer  and  energy  short- 
ages are  reducing  food  production  In  certain 
areas  and  Increasing  food  prices. 

In  this  new  and  threatening  situation,  a 
bad  monsoon  In  Asia  (which  could  occur  In 
any  year),  or  a  drought  In  North  America 
(like  those  in  the  1930's  and  1950's),  could 
mean  severe  malnutrition  for  hundreds  of 
millions  and  death  for  many  millions. 

This  dangerously  unstable  world  food  pic- 
ture, when  seen  against  an  unprecedented 
population  Increase,  has  created  an  imme- 
diate sense  of  urgency.  The  dangers  of  food 
shortages  could  remain  a  threat  for  the  rest 
of  this  century — even  If,  hopefully,  bumper 
crops  In  some  years  create  temporary  sur- 
pluses and  evep  if  the  trend  toward  reduced 
birth  rates  becomes  general  throughout  the 
world. 

World  food  production  In  the  years  ahead 
must  rise  at  least  2  per  cent  a  year  to  keep 
pace  with  the  present  rate  of  popiUatlon 
growth.  But  it  must  rise  a  good  deal  more 
if  the  world's  p>eople  are  to  be  provided  with 
an  adequate  diet.  This  required  annual  In- 
crease In  food  production  is  considerably 
greater  than  that  which  occurred  during 
recent  decades — and  seems  to  be  Increasingly 
harder  to  achieve  each  year.  But  iinless  there 
Is  this  necessary  anu  contlnous  Increase  In 
food  production,  there  wUl  be  even  more 
hunger  and  malnutrition  and  soaring  food 
prices. 

The  need  to  aeek  solutions  la  pressing.  The 
nature  of  the  problem,  the  precarious  state 
of  world  food  production  made  critical  by 
predicted  exp>ectations  of  continued  papula- 
tion growth,  calls  for  concerted  action  by 
the  world  community.  There  is  only  one  cure 
for  hunger  and  that  Is  food.  No  palliatives  or 
panaceas  In  the  form  of  rei>ort8  or  resolu- 
tions can  alleviate  the  pain  of  empty 
stomachs  that  must  be  tilled.  International 
resolutions,  however  high-minded,  are  a 
mockery  if  they  do  not  haTe  a  tangible  Im- 
p>act  on  the  himian  condition. 

The  United  Nations  Is  now  providing  lead- 
ership on  both  these  problems.  In  Aiigust 
the  United  Nations  will  convene  the  World 
Population  Conference  In  Bucharest,  In  No- 
vember It  will  conveno  the  Wwld  Food  Con- 
ference In  Rome.  These  are  the  first  occa- 
sions when  governments  have  agreed  to  meet 
to  consider  these  crucial  questions  and  to 
consider  taking  action  on  them. 

With  these  two  conferences  only  a  few 
months  away,  we  urge  governments,  acting 
bef(H«,  at  and  after  these  two  global  con- 
ferences, to  consider  realistic  and  purpxMeful 
measures  such  as  the  following: 

1.  Give  high  priority  to  programs  In  each 
country  which  wUl  Increase  the  production 
of  grains,  legiimes  and  other  staple  food 
crop>s;  ensure  the  availability  of  proteln- 
rlch  foods,  particularly  to  the  more  vuln^- 
able  papulation  groups;  exp>and  the  pro- 
duction of  fertilizer;  and  Improve  the  oppjor- 
tunltles  for  small  farmers  to  make  a  reason- 
able  living.  Develop   a  comprehensive   and 
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conatnictlT«  World  Pood  Plan  tar  adoption 
at  the  World  Pood  Conference. 

2.  Support  sound  population  pedicles  rel- 
evant to  national  needs  which  respect  na- 
tional sovereignty  and  the  diversity  <tf  social, 
economic  and  cultural  conditions;  accept 
and  assure  the  human  right  of  each  couple 
to  decide  for  themselves  the  spacing  and  size 
of  their  families;  <  and  recognize  the  cor- 
responding responsibility  of  governments  to 
provide  their  pee^lea  the  Information  and 
the  means  to  exercise  this  right  effectively.* 
Embody  these  policies  In  a  World  Popula- 
tion Plan  of  Action  to  be  agreed  upon  by 
governments  at  the  World  Population  Con- 
ference. 

3.  Recognize  that  the  Interdependence  of 
the  world  commiinlty  creates  an  obligation 
to  assist  In  the  necessary  funding  of  food 
and  population  programs  by  both  developing 
and  developed  countries.  This  calls  for  the 
elaboration  and  Implementation  of  a  global 
strategy  by  the  United  Nations  and  Its  family 
of  agencies.  Including  the  Food  and  Agrlciil- 
ture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  United  Nations  Fund  for  Population 
Activities. 

4.  Establish  sufflclent  food  reserves  through 
national  and  International  efforts  to  provide 
continuing  vital  Insurance  against  food 
shortages. 

5.  Recognize  that,  In  our  finite  world  where 
resources  are  limited,  the  faiplly  of  man 
must  one  day,  aiul  hopefully  fairly  soon, 
bring  birth  rates  Into  reasonable  balance 
with  the  lowered  death  rates  that  have  been 
achieved.  Bfany  governments  see  the  need 
to  guide  national  policy  towards  this  objec- 
tive. 

A  solution  to  the  present  world  food  crisis 
must  be  found  within  the  next  few  years. 
The  social  transformation  which  can  lead 
to  a  reduction  In  the  world  rate  of  fertility, 
along  with  lowering  the  rate  of  mcnrtallty, 
will  take  decades  to  accomplish.  But  a  start 
must  be  made  now  because  the  millions  of 
people  being  bom  each  year  place  a  heavy 
burden  on  the  resources  available  to  many 
nations  for  education,  health,  employment 
and  the  maintenance  of  environmental  qual- 
ity. A  reduction  In  population  growth  could 
help  alleviate  this  burden.  Effective  measures 
toward  resolving  both  the  world  food  and 
popiilatlon  problems  must  come  within  a 
total  strategy  of  development.  Not  only  Is 
eoclal  And  economic  development  desirable 
In  Itself,  but  also  It  contributes  to  moderat- 
ing popxilatlon  growth.  All  these  measures 
are  deelgned  to  Improve  the  quality  of  life. 

In  this  Declaration,  we  focus  on  food  be- 
cause it  Is  the  most  critical  at  the  pres- 
sures on  the  world  today.  It  Is  the  greatest 
manifestation  of  world  poverty,  which  has 
many  aspects.  The  absolute  numbers  of  des- 
perately poor  are  far  greater  today  than 
ever  before  In  history.  The  need  to  eradicate 
acute  poverty  la  being  recognized  more  than 
ever  as  a  collective  responsibility.  It  Is  a  task 
which  global  partnership  and  the  demands 
of  social  ]\istlce  make  Imperative. 

We  repeat,  food  is  crucial  because  literally 
tens  of  millions  of  lives  are  suspended  In  the 
delicate  balance  between  world  population 
and  world  food  supplies.  Orowlng  popula- 
tions, denied  sufBclent  food  needed  for  sur- 
vival, resist  all  efforts  to  secure  a  peaceful 
world.  With  Increased  production  and  more 
equftable  distribution  of  food,  the  future 
could  provide  a  prospect  of  less  misery  and 
more  h<:^>e  for  countless  people  now  deprived 
of  the  basic  necessities  that  are  their  right. 

The  World  Pood  Conference  represents  a 
unique  opportunity.  This  opportunity  must 
not  be  missed.  Comprehensive  International 
agreements  must  be  reached  to  assure  at  least 
minimal  food  supplies,  with  sufllolent  unnmt 
carry-over  stocks.  Disastrous  breakdowns  In 
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the  world  food  supply  can  thtu  be  avoided. 
All  nations  may  then  rest  secure  In  the 
knowledge  that  this,  the  most  critical  of  their 
immediate  problems,  is  being  attacked  with 
wisdom,  vigor  and  unity  of  purpose. 

In  the  name  of  humanity  we  call  upon 
all  governments  and  peoples  everywhere,  rich 
and  poor,  regardless  of  political  and  social 
systems,  to  act — ^to  act  together — and  to  act 
In  time. 


May  21,  197 ^ 


WHERE  DO  INOREA8ES  IN  SOC7IAL 
SECURiry  BENEFITS  REALLY 
OO? 


>  United  Nations  Teheran  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  1M8  (para.  18) . 

■BeK^utkm  1873  (IJI)  of  the  United  Na- 
tions ■«viwn».iiw  «Qfi  Social  OonneO.  1MB. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LornsiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21,  1974 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  where  do 
the  increases  in  social  security  benefits 
go? 

According  to  one  of  my  constituents, 
her  mother's  social  security  imyments 
were  Increased  by  $11  a  month  and  her 
grandmother's  by  $4  a  month.  However, 
Immediately  upon  receiving  the  increase, 
her  mother's  food  stamps  were  increased 
in  cost  by  $10  and  her  grandmother's 
nursing  home  bill  went  up  $4.  The  net 
increase  she  explained  was  %l  to  her 
mother  and  nothing  to  her  grandmother. 

The  constituent's  conclusion  is: 

I  faU  to  see  how  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives can  make  such  false  claims  to  the  pub- 
lic that  they  have  Increased  help  given  the 
aged,  when  In  truth  and  in  fact,  they  are  re- 
ceiving no  more  than  they  were  prior  to  the 
passing  of  said  bill.  I  certainly  think  the 
public  should  be  made  aware  of  the  fraudu- 
lent claims  being  made  about  this  situation 
because  my  mother  and  grandmother  are 
Just  two  examples  of  the  millions  of  aged  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  social  security,  old  age 
benefits  and  food  stamps  to  stay  alive.  Per- 
haps some  of  the  money  given  to  undeserv- 
ing welfare  recipients,  who  are  very  able  to 
work,  but  reftise  to,  (and  there  are  thou- 
sands) could  be  taken  from  them  and  given 
to  these  deserving  older  people  who  have 
worked  and  earned  their  own  living,  and  paid 
taxes  while  working,  but  are  no  longer  able 
to  do  so. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  workers  who 
are  pasing  the  social  security  taxes  can 
look  forward  to  a  certain  tax  increase  In 
1975,  as  well  as  those  who  employ  them. 
The  social  security  tax  wage  base  as  weU 
as  the  benefits  are  tied  to  the  cost  of 
living.  The  cost  of  living  rise  is  estimated 
at  7  percent  in  1974,  which  would  auto- 
matically raise  the  wage  base  at  which 
taxes  are  to  be  collected  at  $14,1(X).  To 
those  who  earn  $14,100  or  more,  the  so- 
cial security  "contribution"  In  1975 
would  be  $824.85.  compared  with  $631.80 
as  recently  as  1973,  or  double  since  Just 
1970.  For  millions  of  Americans  In  the 
middle-Income  brackets  the  social  secur- 
ity tax  looms  as  large  a  deduction  as 
Federal  Income  taxes.  For  millions  in  the 
low-income  brackets  the  social  security 
tax  can  be  larger  than  the  income  tax. 

Where  do  the  social  security  taxes  go, 
when,  as  In  the  cases  my  constituent 
states,  the  elderly  and  disabled  get  no 
benefit  from  the  Increase? 

This  is  why  I  Introduced  HJl.  1639  to 
allow  deduction  of  social  security  taxes 
from  income  taxes.  At  present,  this  con- 
stitutes a  double  tax  on  the  working  peo- 
ple of  America. 


I  Include  my  constituent's  letter,  a 
related  clipping,  and  the  text  of  HJl. 
1639: 

Hon.  JOBH  R.  RSEICK, 

Houae  Office  BuUding, 
WoMhtngton,  D.O. 

OSAB  RBPax8KirTATTvx  BaaicK:  During  the 
but  aeaalon  of  legislature  a  bill  was  paaaed 
Inni'WHliig  social  security  benefits  by  $ii.oo 

per    month    tar    my    mothar,    Mrs. 

,  Iioulslana.  At  the  same  time  a  blU 

was  passed  increasing  old  age  benefits  for  my 

grandmother, ,  Hertge  Manor 

Nunlng    Home,    Hammond,    Louisiana,    by 
$4.00  per  month. 

Prior  to  receiving  this  Increase  in  bar 
oheek  my  mother  was  paying  $4.00  per 
month  for  food  stamps.  Upon  receipt  of  the 
$11X)0  Increase  in  her  check  she  had  to  pay 
$14.00  i>er  month  for  food  stamps,  causing 
her  to  have  to  use  the  Increase  In  her  obeck 
for  the  same  amount  of  food  staunpe  she  had 
received  prior  to  this  for  $4.00.  My  mother  Is 
84  years  at  age,  a  widow  with  no  other  source 
of  Income  and  has  bad  to  have  surgery  twice 
within  the  past  year. 

The  first  time  we  paid  the  bill  for  my 
grandmother  at  Hertge  Manor  Nursing  Home 
after  the  $4.00  Increase  in  her  check  the  bill 
had  gone  up  exactly  $4.00,  the  Identical 
amount  her  check  had  been  Increased. 

I  fall  to  see  how  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives can  make  such  false  claims  to  the 
public  that  they  have  Increased  help  given 
the  aged,  when  In  truth  and  In  fact,  they 
are  receiving  no  more  than  they  were  prior 
to  the  pfisslng  of  said  bill.  I  certainly  think 
the  public  should  be  made  aware  of  the 
fraudulent  claims  being  made  about  thli 
slttiatlon  because  my  mother  and  grand- 
mother are  Just  two  examples  of  the  millions 
of  aged  entiivly  dependent  upon  social 
security,  old  age  benefits  and  food  stamps  to 
stay  aUve.  Perh^s  some  of  the  money  given 
to  imdeservlng  welfare  recipients,  who  are 
very  able  to  work,  but  refuse  to,  (and  there 
are  thousands)  could  be  taken  from  them 
and  given  to  these  deeervlng  older  people 
who  have  worked  and  earned  their  own  liv- 
ing, and  paid  taxes  whUe  working,  but  are 
no  longer  able  to  do  so. 

To\ir  assistance  In  this  matter  would  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours. 


Tax  Cut?  . . .  No.  a  Tax  Incbbasb 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

While  Washington's  vote-himtlng  politi- 
cians mumble  about  a  tax  cut  to  make  tt 
easier  to  survive  today's  oost-of-Uvlng 
squeese,  the  brutal  fact  is  that  »»«ui«««m 
earning  more  than  $13,300  a  year  are  fsdog 
a  certain  tax  increase  In  1976 — and  so  are  all 
those  who  employ  them. 

This  tax  rise  will  come  in  the  form  of  an- 
other Increase  In  the  wage  base  on  which 
we  pay  Social  Security  taxes,  from  this  year's 
record  high  of  $13,200  to  at  least  $14,100— 
and  maybe  more. 

The  reason:  The  law  now  ties  the  Social 
Security  tax  wage  base  as  well  as  Social  Secu- 
rity benefiu  to  changes  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Even  the  administration  estimates  that 
the  rise  In  the  Consxuner  Price  Index  (cost  of 
living  index)  wlU  come  to  7  percent  In  1974. 
That  rate  of  rise  would  put  the  wage  base  at 
$14,100.  If  the  rate  al  Inflation  for  the  year 
is  higher,  so  may  be  the  increase. 

Let's  say,  though,  that  later  in  1974,  today's 
double-digit  Inflation  rate  can  be  reduced  so 
that  the  pace  for  the  13  months  comes  to 
only  7  percent: 

Then,  aU  who  earn  more  than  $13,300  and 
all  of  your  employers  and  all  the  miui/nm  of 
self-employed  at  this  income  level  will  pay 
higher  Social  Security  taxes. 

If  you  earn  $14,100  or  more,  youll  pay  a 
Social  Sectirlty  tax  of  $834.S6  as  agaliaat 
$773.30  this  year  and  $8S1M  as  reosnUy  m 
1973.  Toiu-  Social  Security  tax  has  mora  tbaa 
doubled  Just  since  1970 1 
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All  of  your  employers  must  match  that 
tsx  of  $824.85,  so  the  combined  tax  on  em- 
ploye-employer wlU  come  to  $1,849.70,  up 
1386.10,  or  more'  than  30  percent  in  only  two 

years. 

If  you  are  self-employed  and  earn  $14,100 
or  more,  your  Social  Security  tax  will  rise  to 
11,113.90  in  1975,  up  from  $1,042.80  this  year 

and  Wfr»  1°  19''3- 

Aiid  this  increase  is  taking  place  with  the 
Social  Security  tax  rate  standing  still  at  6.8 
percent.  That  rate  won't  remain  much 
longer,  under  today's  law.  It  will  rise  above 
6  percent  In  1978.  And  with  the  wage  base 
going  up  in  automatic  leaps,  the  burden  of 
this  form  of  tax  will  become  heavier  and 
heavier. 

For  milli(»is  In  the  middle-Income  brackets, 
the  Social  Security  tax  each  year  Is  now 
almost  as  large  as  the  federal  Income  tax. 

For  millions  in  the  low-middle  Income 
brackets,  your  Social  Security  tax  is  higher 
than  your  federal  income  tax. 

For  millions  In  the  low-income  brackets, 
the  Social  Secvirity  tax  is  the  big  load,  not 
the  income  tax.  A  married  man  earning 
$5,000  a  year  who  has  five  chUdren  owes  ho 
federal  Income  tax  If  be  uses  the  standard 
deduction.  But  hell  pay  $393.60  for  Social 
Security. 

As  for  employers,  the  load  is  particularly 
oppressive  on  industries  In  which  wages  are 
a  major  operating  cost — restaurants,  resort 
businesses,  hospitals,  health  care,  etc. 

It  is  Inconceivable  that  we,  as  a  nation, 
would  refuse  to  help  our  elderly  and  disabled 
stay  alive  by  increasing  their  benefits  from 
time  to  time.  It  is  inconceivable  that  younger 
workers  would  simply  refuse  to  pay  the  taxes 
that  finance  the  benefits. 

Hit.  1839 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  add  social  security  benefits  to 
the  annuity  and  pension  payments  which 
are   exempt    from    levy    thereunder 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph (6)  of  section  6334(a)  of  the  mtemal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to  exemption 
of  certain  annuity   and   pension  payments 
from  levy)    is  amended   by   Inserting   after 
"benefits    under    the    Railroad    Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act,"  the  following:  "month- 
ly Insiu-ance  benefits  imder  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  levies  made  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


NONORTTY    VIEWS    ON    THE    COM- 
MUNITY SERVICES  ACT  OF  1974 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21.  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.   Speaker,  last 
week  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 


tee released  its  report  on  H.R.  14449,  the 
Community  Services  Act.  In  that  report. 
Congressman  Earl  F.  Lamdgrxbe,  Con- 
gressman Robert  J.  Huber,  and  I  sub- 
mitted the  following  minority  views: 

MiNORrrT  Views  or  Congkessmxn  Ashbbook, 
Landgkxbk,  and  HuBsa 

One  caiuiot  help  but  be  amazed  at  how 
difficult  It  is  to  termltuite  a  federal  pro- 
gram— even  a  program  that  has  failed.  Com- 
munity Action  Agencies,  one  of  the  most 
wasteful  federal  boondoggles  in  recent  mem- 
ory, are  a  case  In  point. 

Since  their  Inception  in  1966,  Conununlty 
Action  Agencies  have  spent  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  7.4  billion  dollars.  And  where  has  all 
the  money  gone?  Approximately  78  percent 
of  the  federal  dollars  have  gone  Into  salaries 
and  overhead.  If  our  gocU  Is  to  help  the  poor, 
why  should  we  subsidize  a  national  apparatus 
of  "non-profit"  organizations  and  bureau- 
crats whose  salaries  devour  between  three- 
fourths  and  four-fifths  of  the  program's 
money? 

Millions  more  taxpayer  dollars  have  been 
misspent  and  mismanaged.  This  is  not  a 
narrow  partisan  view.  A  GAO  report  released 
in  AprU  of  1973  found  In  63  percent  of 
the  OEO  programs  it  reviewed  there  were 
"significant  deficiencies"  In  the  financial 
operations.  These  deficiencies  included  "In- 
adequate controls  over  cash,  payroU,  travel 
expense,  prociirement,  consultant  services 
and  property."  In  8  percent  of  the  cases, 
misappropriations  of  funds  had  occtirred 
which  were  directly  traceable  to  lmprc^>er 
management  controls. 

The  staggering  cost  and  waste  perhaps 
could  Jje  Justified  if  Conununlty  Action 
Agencies  did  in  fact  elevate  i>ersons  out  of 
poverty.  This  has  not  come  to  pass,  however. 
And  really,  how  could  these  agencies  be  ex- 
pected to  achieve  results  when  so  little  of 
each  doUar  is  used  to  fight  poverty. 

High  overhead  and  misuse  of  funds  are 
not  the  only  problems.  A  utUizatlon  test 
sur\-ey  of  591  of  the  nation's  986  CAA's  as- 
serts that  during  the  period  studies  these 
agencies  mobilized  approximately  $1.3  billion 
in  resources  at  the  community  level,  whUe 
receiving  $1.6  blUion  in  OEO  funds.  Even  If 
one  takes  this  OEO-prepared  survey  at  face 
value  rather  than  as  a  self-serving  docimient, 
this  means  that  Community  Action  Agencies 
are  getting  a  disappointing  80  cent  return 
for  each  federal  seed  dollar. 

In  fact,  however,  the  true  picture  is  far 
more  dismal  than  the  $1.3  billion  figure 
would  suggest.  Approximately  $660  mUlion 
of  these  funds  were  channeled  into  the  com- 
munities from  other  federal  agencies,  well 
over  two-fifths  of  the  funds  claimed  to  have 
been  "mobilized"  by  CAA's.  Even  If  com- 
munity action  programs  were  non-existent, 
some  other  institution  could  have  handled 
distribution  of  the  federal  funds.  Another 
$490  million  came  from  funds  of  state,  county 
and  local  governments — more  taxpayer  dol- 
lars, not  private  donations — whUe  $95  million 
is  the  result  of  programs  and  services  from 
public  hospitals,  schools  and  similar  Insti- 


tutions. Only  $165  million  of  the  $1.3  billion 
falls  Into  the  category  of  non-government 
contributions,  such  as  churches,  foundations, 
business  and  civic  Interests. 

A  further  measure  of  the  program's  lack 
of  success  is  refiected  in  its  failure  to  get  jobs 
for  those  In  need.  According  to  the  utiliza- 
tion survey,  each  CAA  persuaded  only  an 
average  of  three  organizations  and  two-and- 
a-half  employers  to  change  their  policies 
and  hire  more  of  those  stricken  by  poverty. 
This  means  that  each  CAA  is  Influencing  less 
than  one  institution  and  one  employer  per 
year  to  alter  Its  hiring  policies. 

Otu'  negative  view  of  CAA's  is  shared  by  Dr. 
Edward  C.  Banfield,  author  of  The  Unheaven- 
ly  City.  Dr.  Banfield,  who  has  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  studying  these  programs,  states : 

"There  is  no  evidence  so  far  as  I  am  able 
to  discover,  that  the  Community  Action  and 
other  Oreat  Society  programs  designed  to 
stimulate  upward  mobUity  have  succeeded  In 
doing  so.  Where  motivation  developed  it  may 
have  done  so  in  spite  of  these  programs 
rather  than  becaiise  of  them." 

Community  Action  Agencies  have  had  nine 
years  to  prove  their  worth.  Instead,  their  his- 
tory has  been  a  record  of  failure.  We  are  un- 
able to  Justify  any  further  extension  of  this 
program. 

Testimony  and  experience  of  the  Individ- 
ual members  recognize  that  some  of  the 
thousands  of  CAAs  have  made  modest  con- 
tributions and  others  have  even  been  suc- 
cessful. These  examples  are  remote,  how- 
ever. Particularly  in  the  large  cities  have 
the  resiilts  been  negligible.  In  many  cases  the 
CAA  Is  tied  to  the  political  machine  and 
used  for  narrow  partisan  or  radical  activist 
purposes.  At  any  rate,  these  narrow  areas  of 
success  cannot  be  \ised  to  give  the  stamp 
of  approval  to  a  nationwide  faUure.  Those 
few  which  have  been  successful  should  be 
able  to  continue  by  local  support  and  use  of 
revenue  sharing  funds. 

Even  those  who  favor  an  extension  of 
Community  Action  Agencies,  however,  shoiUd 
serlotisly  consider  voting  against  this  blU. 
HS..  14449  does  far  more  than  continue 
community  action  under  HEW.  It  also  pro- 
vides for  the  foUowing : 

(1)  A  legal  services  program,  transferring 
the  present  legal  services  activities  to  HEW 
without  reform. 

(2)  A  Design  and  Planning  Assistance 
Program,  providing  free  services  to  organiza- 
tions "not  otherwise  able  to  afford"  their 
own  architects. 

(3)  A  Community  Pood  and  Nutrition 
Program,  distributing  free  food  "without  re- 
gard to  the  requirements  <rf  such  laws  for 
local  or  State  administration  or  financial 
participation." 

(4)  An  Environmental  Action  Program, 
furnishing  a  federal  subsidy  for  "cleanup 
and  sanitation  activities.  Including  solid 
waste  removal." 

(6)  A  Family  Planning  program,  with  lan- 
guage which  will  allow  continued  use  of 
federal  funds  for  abortion  and  sterilization. 

We  urge  our  coUeagues  to  Join  with  \is  In 
defeating  this  bUl. 

John  M.  Asrbrook. 

ROBER  J.  HUBOl. 
EakL  F.  liANOCaXBX. 


SENATE— T^€d/ie8ctoi^,  May  22, 1974 


The  Senate  met  at  19  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Eastland)  . 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

CXX 1008— Part  la 


Almighty  Gkxi,  may  that  righteousness 
which  exalts  a  nation  become  the  code  of 
conduct  for  all  citizens  and  the  pattern  of 
political  life  for  our  leaders.  Forbid  that 
the  lofty  standards  of  our  Poimding 
Fathers  should  ever  be  jettisoned  or  our 
youthful  idealism  sour  into  cynicism. 
Keep  our  faith  steadfast  and  sure.  Above 
all  the  harsh,  discordant,  and  confusing 


notes,  above  all  selfishness  and  suspicion 
may  we  heed  Thy  voice  calling  us  to  for- 
giveness, conciliation,  good  will,  and 
peace.  Help  us,  O  Grod,  to  worktols  day 
and  every  day  In  the  sincere  piSsuit  of 
knowing  and  4eing  Thy  will. 

We  pray  in  His  name  who  lived  and 
died  doing  the  will  of  our  Father — God.. 
Amen. 
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THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uiianiiaous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, May  21,  1974,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  edl  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nominations  in  the  Department 
of  State,  as  follows : 

Joseph  W.  TVlnam,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
State  of  Bahrain. 

Michael  Sterner,  of  New  York,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  United 
Arab  Emirates. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


ORGANIZATION  FOR  ECONOMIC  CO- 
OPERATION AND  DEVELOPMENT 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  William  C.  Tur- 
ner, of  Arizona,  to  be  the  Representative 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development,  with  the  rank  of  Am- 
bassador. 

The  PRESIDENT  i>ro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  CERTAIN 
WILDLIFE  RESTORATION  PROJ- 
ECTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  823,  KH.  10972. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

H.R.  10972,  to  delay  for  6  months  the  tak- 
ing efTect  of  certain  measures  to  provide  ad- 
ditional funds  for  certain  wildlife  restora- 
tion projects. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  a  letter  from  the 
distingmshed  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Long)  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  indicate 
Senator  Long's  continuing  interest  in 
this  matter,  which  does  have  a  certain 
relationship  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UJ3.  Sknatk. 
CoMMrrrzE  om  Ftnancx, 
Washington.  D.C^  May  21, 1974. 
Hon.  MiKz  Mansfixlo. 
Majority  Leader.  US.  Senate. 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Deab  SsNAToa  liiAKSFXXLO:  This  letter  con- 
cerns HH.  10972,  a  bill  to  delay  for  six 
months  the  efTectlve  date  of  certain  measures 
to  provide  additional  funds  for  certain  wild- 
life restoration  projects.  This  bill  was  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Commerce  on 
May  15  and  was  assigned  calendar  number 
833. 

PubUc  Law  93-668,  enacted  In  October, 
1973,  amended  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
establish  a  new  11  percent  tax  on  manufac- 
turers' sales  of  bows  and  arrows.  This  tax 
was  to  begin  July  1,  1974.  One  provision  of 
HH.  10972  would  amend  the  effective  date  of 
this  provision  of  the  t«uc  law  by  postponing 
the  Imposition  of  the  tax  for  six  months, 
until  January  1, 1976. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  dlscxissed  this 
matter  In  executive  session  this  morning  and 
had  no  disagreement  with  the  proi>osed  post- 
ponement of  the  tax.  However,  the  Commit- 
tee would  like  to  make  It  clear  that  it  re- 
tains jurisdiction  over  the  tax  aspects  of  the 
bill. 

I  would  t4>preclate  it  if  you  would  Insert  a 
copy  of  this  letter  in  the  record  when  H.B. 
10972  Lb  taken  up  by  the  Senate. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Rirssau.  B.  Long, 

Chairman. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  PROxitin) 
is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 


WHAT'S  RIGHT  WITH  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT:  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  13th  time  I  have  spoken  on  the 
subject  "What's  Right  With  the  Fed- 
eral Government."  The  deeper  we  become 
embroiled  in  domestic  turmoil,  the  more 
uncertainty  and  confusion  there  is  re- 
garding the  role  of  Congress  and  the 
Presidency,  the  more  Americans  question 
the  basic  values  of  our  Nation,  then  the 
more  we  need  to  keep  our  perspective. 

It  is  easy  to  forget  that  we  are  the 
most  progressive  society  on  Earth.  Wliile 
we  have  made  many  mistakes  as  a  so- 
ciety and  a  nation,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion about  the  positive  contribution  of 
the  United  States. 

Measure,  for  example,  the  contribu- 
tion of  U.S.  diplomacy  in  the  interna- 
tional arena.  In  my  opinion  since  19^ 
the  United  States  has  exerted  the  most 
positive  influence  on  international  diplo- 
macy of  any  country  in  the  world. 

Thl^  is  true  in  spite  of  our  tragic  and 
mistaken  involvement  in  Vietnam  and 
in  spite  of  our  ffiilure  to  provide  either 
the  support  or  the  leadership  in  the 
United  Nations  we  should  have  provided. 

It  is  true  that  we  also  can  and  should 
do  far  better  by  helping  build  a  world 
food  reserve,  by  vigorously  supporting  the 
World  Bank,  by  more  aggressively  pur- 
suing strategic  arms  limitations. 

And  yet  even  considering  these  defi- 
ciencies, U.S.  foreign  policy  has  not  only 
been  the  catalyst  for  numerous  treaties 
but  has  contributed  to  a  lasting  impres- 
sion of  American  technical  knowledge 
and  moral  leadership.  That  is  why  I  can 
say  that  U.S.  foreign  p<:dicy  has  been 
the  dominant  diplomatic  influence  in 
the  world  the  last  15  years. 

The  shape  of  world  history  has  been 
changed  as  a  result  of  U.S.  initiatives 
toward  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China.  In  no  small 
measure,  credit  for  this  must  be  given 
to  the  President  and  to  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger 

By  opening  up  relations  with  China 
and  by  creating  an  era  of  cooperation 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Secretary  Kis- 
singer has  provided  this  country  with  a 
lasting  contribution  to  world  peace  and 
political  realism. 

The  United  States  already  is  the  sec- 
ond largest  trading  partner  with  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China.  As  such  we 
are  in  a  position  to  have  a  positive  in- 
fluence on  that  country  and  In  turn 
learn  more  about  this  most  populous 
nation  on  Earth  which  only  10  years  ago 
we  deliberately  shut  out  of  the  Interna- 
tional community. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  our  primary  adver- 
sary in  the  competition  for  influence  and 
leadership  in  the  world.  But  there  Is  far 
less  hostility  and  tension  between  our 
two  countries  now  than  in  the  past  gen- 
eration. Through  a  succession  of  arms 
control  treaties,  trade  agreements,  and 
by  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  people,  a 
new  era  of  muted  competition  Is  possible. 

Make  no  mistake  about  the  aggressive 
goals  of  the  U.S.SJI.  These  remain  in- 
tact. But  the  form  of  competition  is  now 
less  violent  and  the  threat  of  war  has 
receded. 

In  no  other  place  in  the  world  has  this 
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new  great  power  relationship  proven  its 
value  than  in  the  Middle  East.  There  the 
potential  for  confrontation  and  world 
war  has  been  tested  time  and  again.  It 
has  been  competition  by  proxy  but  no 
less  real  than  a  direct  showdown. 

Now  as  a  result  of  the  tireless  mediat- 
ing efforts  of  Secretary  Kissinger  and  the 
good  sense  of  all  parties  involved.  U.S. 
diplomacy  has  put  us  on  the  brink  of  a 
peaceful  solution  to  a  problem  many  have 
tbought  unsolvable.  It  is  as  close  to  a 
miracle  of  international  diplomacy  as 
could  be  hoped  for. 

Even  the  Interminable  and  tragic  Viet- 
nam war  was  brought  to  a  close,  in  terms 
of  American  participation,  at  the  bar- 
gaining table.  History  will  judge  the 
United  States  severely  for  its  role  in  this 
war  and  the  final  outcome  of  that  in- 
ternal struggle  is  yet  to  be  seen.  But  at 
least  the  end  came  at  the  conference 
table  instead  of  with  the  continued  loss 
of  American  lives. 

Fifteen  years  ago  it  would  have  been 
foUy  to  proclaim  that  the  United  States 
would  open  up  relations  with  China, 
reach  a  wording  accord  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  arms  control,  dampen  the  ap- 
parently endless  war  of  nerves  sind  guns 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  enter  into  and 
depart  from  a  land  war  in  Asia  against 
an  Irregular  army.  Such  a  prediction 
would  have  been  met  with  scorn  and  cries 
of  foolishness.  And  yet  all  this  has  come 
to  pass  and  more. 

It  has  been  a  period  of  tragic  loss  and 
soaring  hopes;  prolonged  warfare  and 
prospects  of  enduring  peace;  blindness 
and  visions  of  light.  It  has  shown  the 
promise  of  the  American  spirit  and  the 
failure  of  the  men  behind  it.  But  the 
trend  has  been  more  than  positive.  Over- 
all we  can  be  proud  of  our  recent  accom- 
plishments. 

Consider  the  record. 

UJS.  leadership  in  the  field  of  arms 
control  has  been  particularly  bright.  In 
1959  we  signed  the  Antarctic  Treaty 
which  prohibits  military  activity  on  that 
continent  and  mcouraged  its  explora- 
tion for  scientific  research  such  as  dur- 
ing the  International  Geophysical  Years. 
The  treaty  has  been  in  force  since  1961. 

The  12  original  signers  to  this  treaty 
have  been  joined  by  5  additional  states. 
At  present,  ttie  treaty  members  are 
considering  the  question  of  territorial 
claims  in  Antarctica  by  states  that  are 
not  party  to  the  treaty.  Nonetheless,  the 
Antarctica  Treaty  may  be  a  model  for 
future  arms-free  z(xies  in  other  regions 
of  the  world. 

In  1963  the  United  States  entered  into 
the  partial  test-ban  agreemoit,  which 
curtails  all  above-ground  nuclear  tests 
by  signatory  states.  While  the  United 
States  and  U.S.S.R.  led  the  way.  France 
and  the  People's  Republic  of  China  have 
refused  to  Join  and  continue  to  test  nu- 
clear weapons  above  groimd.  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  106  nations  now  committed 
to  the  treaty. 

French  testing  in  the  Pacific  has  raised 
aerious  environmental  questions.  Both 
the  Stockholm  Conference  on  the  Human 
Bivironment  and  the  United  Nations 
have  urged  France  and  the  Peoples  Re- 
public of  China  to  discontinue  testing. 

Recent  statements  by  VS.  experts  In- 


dicate that  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty  may  oe  a  possibility  In  the  near 
future.  The  obstacle  has  been  verifica- 
tion. The  United  States  has  insisted  on 
on-site  inspections  whereas  the  UB.S.R. 
has  called  for  national  means  of  detec- 
tion. 

Also  in  1963  the  United  States  took  a 
major  step  toward  reducing  the  risk  of 
nuclear  war  by  entering  Into  the  "Hot 
Line"  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Uhlon 
and  thereby  opening  direct  communica- 
tions in  times  of  emergency.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  there  was  no  direct  channel 
of  communications  before  this  agree- 
ment. 

Four  years  later  the  United  States 
again  assumed  the  initiative  with  the 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty. 

This  agreement  prohibits  the  transfer 
of  nuclear  weapons  or  technology  of  non- 
nuclear  countries  and  provides  safe- 
guards through  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency.  With  the  recent  an- 
nouncement of  the  underground  nuclear 
test  by  India,  the  strength  of  the  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty  is  in  doubt.  Canada, 
which  has  been  assisting  India  in  the 
development  of  peaceful  nuclear  re- 
search, has  found  itself  the  imwitting 
accomplise  to  the  test  and  has  reacted 
vigorously. 

The  obvious  conclusion  Is  that  any 
country  with  financial  and  Intellectual 
resources  can  develop  and  test  nuclear 
weapons,  given  time.  This  makes  for  an 
extremely  unstable  world  situation,  and 
is  another  severe  challenge  to  our  Imagi- 
nation, initiative,  and  capacity  for  limit- 
ing a  great  threat,  not  only  to  peace  but 
also  to  the  existence  of  our  country,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  nations.  A  nu- 
clear war  would  result  in  the  virtual  de- 
struction of  these  coimtries. 

The  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty  was  re- 
inforced substantially  In  1968  by  the 
Treaty  of  Tlatelolco.  This  agreement 
creatM  a  nuclear  free  zone  of  8  million 
square  kilometers  In  Latin  America  con- 
taining 140  million  people.  It  is  a  com- 
prehensive treaty  that  prohibits  the 
testing,  use,  manufacture,  production,  or 
acquisition  by  any  means  and  the  stor- 
age, installation,  and  deployment  of  nu- 
clear weapons  by  Latin  American  coim- 
tries. It  was  signed  in  Mexico  City  on 
February  14,  1987. 

Argentina  and  Brazil,  the  two  largest 
countries  in  the  region  have  not  signed 
the  treaty.  The  Peoples  Republic  of 
China  has  made  public  statements  con- 
sistent with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  but 
as  yet  has  not  signed.  The  principal  ef- 
fect of  the  treaty  is  to  preclude  nuclear 
cotmtries  from  shipping  nuclear  weapons 
into  the  region. 

One  of  the  most  successful  examples  of 
U.S.  diplomacy  has  been  the  1967  Outer 
Space  Treaty  which  now  has  69  signa- 
tories. Under  its  provisions  no  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  may  be  placed  in  orbit 
or  in  outer  space  and  no  military  instal- 
lation or  activities  may  be  established 
on  other  celestial  bodies  such  as  the 
Moon. 

Although  the  fear  of  nuclear  weapons 
in  space  has  been  reduced,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  tested  from  time  to  time  a 
fractional  orbit  bombardment  system 
(FOBS)  which  has  some  characteristics 


of  a  space  nuclear  weapon  system.  It  does 
not  technically  violate  the  treaty  but  it 
comes  close  to  violating  the  spirk  of  the 
agreement.  ^ 

A  great  deal  of  credit  must  be  given 
to  the  current  administration  for  Its  ac- 
complishments in  foreign  affairs.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Sea  Bed  Treaty  of  1971. 
joined  by  46  nations,  excludes  nuclear 
weapons  from  the  ocean  floor.  Under  ar- 
ticle V  of  that  treaty,  further  negotia- 
tions are  called  for-  to  prevent  an  arms 
race  on  the  sea  bed  but  no  specific  action 
has  resulted.  Perhaps  the  forthcoming 
Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  will 
show  promise  in  this  direction. 

A  new  improved  "hot  line"  agree- 
ment was  signed  in  1971.  In  order  to  in- 
crease reliability,  two  additional  circuits 
between  the  United  States  and  U.S.S.R. 
was  established  using  satellites.  The 
U.S.S.R.  employs  the  Molyniya  system 
while  the  United  States  uses  Intelsat. 
Ground  terminals  in  both  countries  were 
expanded. 

The  United  States  recently  initiated  an 
agre^ieUt  to  reduce  the  risk  of  outbreak 
of  nuclear  wax  called  the  Nuclear  Acci- 
dents Agreement.  It  provides  for  the  im- 
mediate notification  to  the  other  party 
in  the  event  of  an  accident  or  unau- 
thorized detonation  of  a  nuclear  weapon. 
It  also  covers  early  warning  notification 
o^iunidentifled  objects  or  Indications  of 
interference  with  the  long-range  detec- 
tion radars.  Missile  launches  into  inter- 
national waters  are  to  be  annoimced 
publicly  well  in  advance  of  such  testing. 

In  1972,  our  country  succeeded  in 
reaching  agreement  with  the  U.S.S.R.  on 
Incidents  on  the  high  seas,  thereby  re- 
ducing the  risk  of  an  inadvertant  sea 
battle.  For  years,  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  Navies  had  been  engaged  in  an 
extremely  dangerous  game  of  oneup- 
manship  at  sea.  Provocative  actions 
were  taken  by  both  fleets  which  endan- 
gered ships  and  men.  There  was  tension 
afloat. 

The  1972  agreement  establishes  proce- 
dures for  navigation  and  military  air- 
flights  at  sea  and  for  the  exchange  of  in- 
formation between  parties  about  colli- 
sions or  other  incidents  at  sea. 

Two  of  the  most  signiflcant  treaties 
were  also  signed  in  1972,  the  Biological 
Weapons  Convention  and  the  SALT  I 
agreement. 

By  prohibiting  tlie  production,  stock- 
piling, or  development  of  biological 
agents,  over  100  nations  have  renounced 
this  highly  dangerous  and  uncontrollable 
form  of  warfare.  Nine  months  after  the 
convention  went  Into  force,  biological 
agents,  toxins  and  related  weapons  were 
to  have  been  destroyed. 

Biological  weapons  have  a  special  hor- 
ror. They  can  destroy  vast  populations 
with  extremely  small  amounts  of  virulent 
agents.  They  could  drastically  affect 
other  environmental  conditions.  But 
most  of  all  the  consequences  of  biological 
warfare  cannot  be  predicted.  We  do  not 
know  where  it  would  stop.  That  is  vffhy 
the  Biological  Warfare  Convention  Is  so 
meaningful. 

Unfortunately  both  France  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  have  not  seen 
flt  to  sign  this  convention. 

While  accenting  arms  control  policy. 
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the  United  States  also  has  taken  a  long 
overdue  step  toward  normalizing  our  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  the  Peoples  Re- 
public of  China  which  represents  over 
one  quarter  of  the  world's  population. 
During  19T2  the  first  U.S.  diplomats  In 
23  years  were  residing  in  PeUng. 

The  United  States  consistently  has 
supported  international  peacekeeping 
operations.  By  providing  maiqwwer, 
equipment  and  transportation  in  1960. 
the  Congo  was  kept  from  turning  into  a 
major  power  confrontation.  We  have 
also  contributed  men  to  the  U.S.  Truce 
Supervisory  Organization  curroitly  on 
line  in  the  Middle  East.  We  have  helped 
fimd  the  U.S.  force  in  Cyprus  guarding 
the  shaky  truce  on  that  island. 

Through  the  United  Nations  the 
United  States  has  contributed  funding 
and  manpower  to  such  humanitarian 
programs  as  UNICEF  and  the  food  and 
agricultural  efforts  which  went  to  Bang- 
ladesh following  the  civil  war  of  1977  and 
now  to  the  Sahel  in  Africa.  We  have  also 
supported  the  U.N.  Refugee  Works  Agen- 
cy which  hsis  been  a  buffer  to  violence  in 
the  Middle  East  by  providing  vocational 
training  smd  health  assistance  to  the  dis- 
placed populations  there. 

The  future  promises  more  leadership 
from  the  United  States  in  the  interna- 
tional arena.  Continuing  negotiations 
on  the  number  of  troops  in  Europe 
(MBFR)  and  political  questions  in  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe  (CSCE)  will  one  day  bear  fruit. 
And  the  SALT  negotiations  still  hold 
promise  though  there  is  difficult  bar- 
gaining ahead. 

The  list  of  U.S.  contributions  Is  in  fact 
greater  than  by  any  other  nation  of  the 
world,  and  certainly  greater  than  at  any 
other  time  in  our  history.  This  Is  not  a 
prldeful  boast  but  a  fact.  It  does  not 
ignore  our  serious  mistakes,  and  undoubt- 
edly we  wUI  make  more  mistakes  in  the 
future.  It  is  to  put  into  perspective  a 
period  of  remarkable  accomplishment 
by  the  United  States. 

We  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  this 
country.  We  have  made  great  progress 
in  the  foreign  poUcy  area.  We  have 
ignored  and  neglected  our  achievements 
because  of  our  concern  about  scsmdal 
and  emphasis  on  our  mistakes.  It  Is 
proper  to  have  that  kind  "of  concern, 
but  I  think  we  should  put  our  achieve- 
ments in  perspective.  Day  by  day,  the 
United  States  has  been  the  stable  force 
behind  many  of  the  world's  peaceftd 
accomplishments.  Without  our  moral, 
economic,  and  political  leadership,  the 
world's  problems  would  seem  much 
larger. 


The  PRESIDEarr  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  wlU  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNINQ  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  vrlll  nowkhe  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  roinlne 
morning  business,  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  5  minutes. 

Is  there  morning  business? 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
BftnicUig,  Housing  and  Urbcua  Affairs,  with 
amendments : 

S.  3619.  A  bill  to  amend  the  SecurlUes  Bx- 
change  Act  of  1934  to  facilitate  the  develc^ 
ment  of  a  national  market  system,  to  pro- 
vide for  regulation  of  securities  Information 
processors,  to  remove  unnecessary  burdens  on 
competition,  to  strengthen  and  Improve  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Oomml— Inn's  over- 
sight of  self-regulatMy  organlntlons,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  9a-ee5). 

By  Mr.  BROCK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  with 
an  amendment: 

B.  8104.  A  bill  to  provide  for  greater  dis- 
closure of  the  nature  and  costs  of  real  estate 
settlement  services,  to  elLmlnste  the  payment 
of  idckbacks  and  unearned  fees  In  connec- 
tion with  settlement  service  provided  in  fed- 
erally related  mortgage  transactions,  and  for 
other  purpoeee(  Bept.  No.  93-889).  together 
with  additional  views. 

STATKIOKT   OF    8KNATOB    BROCK   OK   SKPOBTINO 

B.  aiM 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  I  am  re- 
porting to  the  Senate  today  a  bill  cited 
as  the  "Real  Estate  Settlement  Proce- 
dures Act  of  1974."  This  bill  would  pro- 
tect the  home  buyer  from  excessive  cost 
of  real  estate  settlement  services  by  pro- 
viding for  greater  disclosiire  of  the  na- 
ture and  cost  of  such  services,  by  elimi- 
nating the  pajrment  of  kickbacks  and 
unearned  fees  in  connection  with  settle- 
ment services,  by  reducing  amounts  home 
buyers  are  required  to  place  in  escrow  ac- 
counts, and  by  providing  for  reform  and 
modernization  of  local  recordkeeping  of 
land  title  information. 

Today  the  consumer  faces  serious 
problems  In  purchasing  a  home. 

Interest  rates  are  at  a  historic  high. 

Building  costs  are  escalating. 

The  price  of  land  is  soaring. 

To  top  this  off,  at  the  time  of  closing, 
the  consumer  is  faced  with  a  long  list  of 
settlement  costs.  The  Real  Estate  Settle- 
ment Procedures  Act  would  relieve  the 
consumer  from  imnecessary  high  costs 
of  settlement  charges. 

The  HUD-VA  Mortgsige  Settlement 
Cost  Report  of  1972  found  three  major 
areas  that  must  be  dealt  with  if  settle- 
ment costs  are  to  be  kept  within  rea- 
sonable bounds : 

Abusive  and  unreasonable  practices 
within  the  real  estate  settlement  process 
that  increase  settlement  costs  to  home 
buyers  without  providing  any  real  bene- 
fits to  them; 


The  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part 
of  most  home  buyers  about  the  settle- 
ment process  and  its  costs,  which  lack 
of  understanding  makes  it  difficult  for 
a  free  market  for  settlement  services  to 
function  at  maximum  efficiency;  and 

The  basic  complexities  and  inefficien- 
cies in  the  present  system  for  the  record- 
ing of  land  titles  on  the  public  records, 
which  has  been  identified  as  the  single 
most  important  barrier  to  reduce  signif- 
icantly the  present  level  of  settlement 
costs. 

The  bill  would  proceed  directly  against 
these  problem  areas  In  three  basic  ways: 
Plrst,  by  prohibiting  or  regulating  abu- 
sive practices,  such  as  kickbacks,  un- 
earned fees,  and  unreasonable  escrow  ac- 
counts; second,  by  requiring  that  home 
buyers  be  provided  bot2i  with  greater  in- 
formation on  the  nature  of  the  settle- 
ment process  and  with  an  Itemized  state- 
ment of  all  settlement  charges  well  In 
advance  of  settlement;  smd  third,  by  tak- 
ing steps  toward  the  simplification  of  the 
land  recordation  process,  by  establishing, 
(xi  a  demonstration  basis  In  various  areas 
of  the  United  States,  a  model  system  for 
the  recordation  of  land  parcels  in  a  man- 
ner calculated  to  facilitate  and  simplify 
land  transfers  and  mortgage  transac- 
tions. 

There  are  two  sections  of  this  legisla- 
tion which  when  enacted  into  law  would 
immediately  effect  savings  for  oon- 
simiers. 

First,  section  7  would  prohibit  all  kick- 
backs or  referral  fee  arrangonents 
whereby  pasmients  are  made  for  services 
which  are  not  performed.  The  New  York 
State  Insurance  Department  has  esti- 
mated that  the  kickbacks  going  to  the 
attorneys  in  that  State  comes  to  some  $4 
to  $6  million  annually. 

The  limitation  on  the  requirement  of 
advanced  deposits  In  escrow  accoimts 
contained  in  section  8  of  the  bill  would 
also  bring  immediate  savings  for  the 
consumer.  At  the  present  time,  many 
lenders  require  that  a  home  buyer  estab- 
lish an  escrow  account  at  the  time  of 
settlement  and  pay  as  much  as  6  months, 
1  year,  or  evoi  2  years  advanced  taxes 
and  insurance  premlimis  into  the 
account. 

Section  8  would  limit  the  amount  of 
these  payments  to  one-twelfth  of  the 
taxes  and  Insurance  premiums  estimated 
to  become  due  and  payable  during  the  12 
months  following  the  date  of  settlement. 
Here  again,  consumers  would  save  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually. 

Equally  important  is  section  9  of  the 
bill  which  would  establish  on  a  demon- 
stration basis  In  various  areas  a  com- 
puterized system  for  recording  land  par- 
eels  in  order  to  facilitate  real  estate 
transfers  and  transactions  at  reduced 
costs.  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  also  would  be  directed 
to  make  studies  and  recommendations 
for  modernization  of  land  title  recording 
systems. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  is  working  on  legislation  of 
similar  scope.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the 
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Senate  will  act  promptly  on  the  Real  Es- 
tate Settlement  Procedures  Act  and  that 
we  can  have  a  bill  on  the  President's  desk 
before  the  end  of  the  session. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  with- 
out amendment: 

Hit.  1817.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  national  medals  to  honor  the  late  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  (Bept.  No.  93-872). 

By  Mr.  MANSPIEIX>,  for  Mr.  Randolph, 
from  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  with 
amendments: 

S.  3201.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  settlement 
of  damage  claims  arising  out  of  certain  ac- 
tions by  the  United  States  in  opening  certain 
spillways  to  avoid  flooding  populated  areas 
(Bept.  No.  93-867) . 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

8.  Con.  Res.  86.  Conciorrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
the  hearings  and  final  report  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Presidential  Campaign 
Activities  (Rept.  No.  93-869). 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

8.  2137.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  October 
15,  1966  (80  Stat.  953,  20  U.S.C.  65a) .  relating 
to  the  National  Museum  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  so  as  to  authorize  additional  ap- 
propriations to  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  said  act 
(Bept.  No.  93-868) . 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  wttb  amend- 
ments: 

8.  Bes.  321.  Resolution  authorizing  ex- 
penditures by  the  Committee  on  Approp]^- 
tlons  (Rept.  No.  93-970);  and 

S.  Res.  328.  Resolution  to  Increase  by 
•2(X),000  the  sums  allotted  to  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Presldenttal  Campaign 
Activities  (Bept.  No.  93-871). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMTTTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  lOMO.  from  the  Commltte*  on 
Finance: 

Frederick  L.  Webber,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treamrr. 
and 

Theodore  Tannenw&ld,  Jr.,  of  New  Toric 
to  be  a  judge  of  the  U£.  Tax  Court. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  nooUna- 
tlons  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
commitment  to  respond  to  requects  to  ap- 
pear and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION   OF  BILLS   AND 
JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hugh  Scott,  Mr.  Robekt  C.  Btkd, 
Mr.   OKornr,    Mr.   Brock   and   Mr. 
jAvrrs): 
S.  3623.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Temporary 
National  Commission  on  Supplies  and  Short- 
ages. Referred  Jointly,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent,  to   the   Committees   on    Oovemment 
Operation  and  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  HUOH  SCOTT: 
S.  3624.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  the  maUlng, 
broadcasting,  or  televising  of  lottery  Infor- 
mation and  the  transportation,  in  ailing,  and 
advertising  of  lottery  tickets  In  Interstate 
commerce  but  only  concerning  lotteries 
which  are  lawful.  Referred  to  the  Conmilttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bell- 
MON,   Mr.   Bahtlttt,   Mr.   Domenici, 
Mr.    Fannin.    Mr.    Goldwateb,    Mr. 
OiniNET,     Mr.     Hansen,      and     Mr. 
Hritska)  : 
S.  3525.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  88-482, 
an  Act  of  August  22,  1964.  Referred  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  3526.  A  blU  to  prohibit  the  Importation 
into  the  United  States  of  certain  meat  and 
meat  products.  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee 
oil  Finance. 

By  Mr.  FANNIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

OOLDWATES)  : 

S.  3527.  A  bill  to  provide  for  national  cem- 
eteries In  the  State  of  Arizona.  Referred  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
ByMr.  METCALF: 
S.  3528.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  of  1920,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 

Insular  Affairs.      

By  Mr.  HATFIELD    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Pack  WOOD) : 
S.  3529.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct  necessary  Interim 
anadromous  fish  passage  facilities  at  Savage 
Rapids   Dam,   Grants   Pass   Division,   Rogue 
River  Basin  project,  Oregon,  under  Federal 
reclamation  laws.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  STEVENS: 
S.  3530.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  enroU  certain  Alaskan  Na- 
tives for  benefits  under  the  Alaska  Native 
Land  Claims  Settlement  Act.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  AixxN)  : 
S.  3631.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act.. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  Mr.  Robert  C. 
BYRD,  Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Brock. 
and  Mr.  Javits)  : 
S.   3523.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Tem- 
porary National  Commission  on  SuppUes 
and  Shortages.  Referred  jointly,  by  un- 
animous consent,  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operation  and  Commerce. 

ANOTHER     STEP     TO     PROVmE     ECONOMIC     rOSX- 
8IGBT  IN  AUEEICA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  which  would  create  a  Tem- 
porary Commission  on  Supplies  and 
Shortages.  The  measure  sponsored  by  the 
joint  leadership — Senator  Hugh  Scott, 
Senator  Robert  C.  Btrd,  Senator  Grit- 
fin,  Senator  Brock,  of  Tennessee,  and 
Senator  jAvrrs — has  resulted  from  joint 
congressional-executive  efforts  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  economic  fore- 
sight in  the  United  States.  Those  efforts 
were  initiated  at  the  joint  suggestion  of 
the  President  and  the  congressional 
leadership  on  an  Issue  of  surpassing 
significance.  Of  sorts,  it  was  an  unprece- 
dented gathering.  I  would  hope  that  it 


foreshadows  future  contacts  of  a  similar 
nature  at  the  emergent  stages  of  other 
issues  which  go  to  the  core  of  our  na- 
tional well-being. 

As  to  the  immediate  concern  and  the 
resiilts  of  these  meetings — they  repre- 
sent a  step  in  a  process  which  began 
last  February.  Let  me  begin  by  noting 
those  who  were  involved — from  the  ex- 
ecutive branch:  William  E.  Simon,  Her- 
bert Stein,  Roy  L.  Ash,  John  T.  Dim- 
lop,  Peter  M.  Flanigan;  from  the  House: 
Carl  Albert,  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr., 
John  Rhodes,  Leslie  Arends,  and  from 
the  Senate:  Robert  P.  Griffin,  Robert 
C.  Byrd,  Hugh  Scott,  and  myself. 

As  I  perceive  the  underlying  L^suc  it 
involves  such  matters  as  scarcity,  dimin- 
ishing sources,  expanding  usage,  car- 
tels, production  restrictions,  steep  price 
rises,  and  crash-based  planning.  In  a 
more  fundamental  sense,  the  questions 
we  confront  in  America  today  involve 
the  manner  in  which  vital  elements  of 
our  national  economic  life  have  come  to 
be  organized.  In  particular,  we  need  to 
ask  ourselves:  How  are  we  equipped — or 
ill-equipped — to  address  the  next  crisis 
in  resources  or  materials  or  commodities 
that  may  engulf  the  Nation?  What  we 
have  explored  in  our  joint  congressional- 
executive  efforts  is  the  possibihty  of 
creating  an  instrumentality  which 
would,  first,  perceive  what  the  funda- 
mental needs  of  the  Nation  will  be  now 
and  in  the  years  ahead  and  then  sort  out 
the  information  that  relates  thereto  and, 
finally,  provide  alternative  poUcy  recom- 
mendations that  might  help  us — ^in  the 
Congress  and  in  the  executive  branch — 
to  take  the  action  deemed  essential  to 
avert  catastrophes  and  to  minimize 
hardships  in  the  future. 

On  this  very  point  let  me  quote  briefly 
from  the  report  of  a  highly  distinguished 
commission  on  a  major  aspect  of  the 
problem : 

For  all  Its  wide  dlverslttee  the  materials 
problem  Is  indivisible.  There  must  be,  some- 
where, a  mechanism  for  looking  at  the  prob- 
lem as  a  whole,  for  keeping  track  of  changing 
situations  and  the  interrelation  of  poUdee 
and  programs.  This  task  must  be  performed 
by  an  agency  near  the  top  of  the  administra- 
tive structure. 

Such  an  agency — should  review  all  areas 
of  the  materials  field  and  determine  how 
they  can  best  be  related  to  each  other.  It 
should  maintain  on  a  continuing  basis,  a 
forward  audit:  collect  and  collate  the  facts 
and  analyses  of  various  agencies:  and  recom- 
mend appropriate  action  for  the  guidance  of 
the  President,  the  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive agencies. 

The  quotation  is  from  the  report  of  the 
President's  Materials  Policy  Commis- 
sion— the  so-called  Paley  Commission. 
The  date:  Jufle  2,  1952,  22  years  ago. 
Many  of  the  same  conclusions  were 
drawn  by  the  National  Commission  on 
Materials  Policy  whose  findings  were  re- 
ported a  year  ago.  A  few  weeks  ago.  the 
Greneral  Accounting  OfiQce  reported  simi- 
lar conclusions. 

In  short,  for  at  least  a  quarter  century 
experts  have  wsmned  about  coming  crises 
with  regard  to  vital  basic  materials. 
What  manifested  itself  so  clearly  last 
year  when  long  lines  of  cars  began  stack- 
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tog  up  for  short  rations  of  gasoline,  was 
not  so  much  a  lack  of  data  and  Informa- 
tion, but  more  Importantly  that  we  sim- 
ply had  no  systematized  method  of  as- 
sessing information  in  order  to  deter- 
mine our  needs  early  enough  and  to  move 
quickly  enough  to  provide  a  reasoned 
answer,  or  even  to  make  the  attempt. 

What  If  Government  at  any  time  in 
the  past  two  decades  had  established  a 
central  information  vmlt — a  data  bank 
so  to  speak — charged  with  compiling  sta- 
tistics on  energy  resources,  analyzing  on 
a  continuing  basis  the  status  of  supply 
and  sources,  projecting  consumption 
rates,  reporting  refining  capacity,  evalu- 
ating current  technology  and  fut\ire  ap- 
plication and  equipped  to  report  antici- 
pated deficiencies  directly  to  Congress 
and  to  the  President  with  specific  recom- 
mendations. There  is  little  doubt,  I  think, 
that  had  such  an  agency  existed,  there 
would  have  been  no  fuel  crisis,  and,  cer- 
tainly, no  reason  to  have  addressed  the 
matter  on  a  crash  basis  merely  to  meet 
immediate  requirements  for  heat,  light, 
and  transportation. 

And  if  it  is  energy  today,  of  what  will 
we  as  a  nation  be  In  dire  need  tomorrow? 
Three  or  4  years  ago,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment told  us  that  there  were  at  least  13 
basic  minerals  for  most  of  which  we  de- 
pend upon  sources  outside  the  United 
States.  The  figure  has  grown  to  40  or 
more.  They  range  from  aluminum  and 
chromium,  to  tin,  lead,  nickel,  and  so  on. 
For  at  least  30  of  these  materlEils,  the 
Nation  has  already  bec<nne  over  60  per- 
cent dependent  upon  other  coimtrles.  In 
part,  the  dependence  may  be  answered 
at  some  unknown  future  date  by  new 
technologies  such  as  the  recapture  and 
recycling  efforts  that  are  just  now  barely 
more  thsm  an  idea.  For  now,  however, 
that  dependence  is  with  us  and  it  is  com- 
plicated by  what  happens  when  supplier 
nations  gang  together. 

I  realize  full  well  that  the  President 
and  Secretary  Kissinger  are  trying  to  im- 
prove the  bargaining  strength  of  the  c«i- 
sumer  nations  insofar  as  petroleum  is 
concerned.  But  what  happened  with  oil 
is  very  likely  to  happen  with  bauxite,  or 
copper  or  nickel  or  zinc  or  tin  or  what- 
ever, whoi  the  basic  needs  of  heavy  con- 
siuner  societies  must  be  met  by  soiut:es 
beyond  their  national  boundaries.  Sec- 
retary Kissinger  has  stressed  that  the 
Interdependence  of  developed  and  de- 
veloping nations  with  regard  to  key  re- 
soiu'ces  was  essential  to  global  sUU>illty. 
But  the  international  Instnmientallties 
he  envisions  to  accommodate  coopera- 
tion between  producer  and  consumer  na- 
tions can  be  established,  it  seems  to  me. 
only  after  there  is  constructed  within 
our  Nation  a  mechanism  able  to  grasp 
what  Is  needed  for  our  own  people  not 
only  today  but  5  or  10  years  hence. 

The  problem  goes  well  beyond  metals 
or  minerals  and  does  not  r^te  only  to 
those  In  which  we  are  in  a  dependent 
status.  In  1973,  the  Nation  experienced 
the  biggest  boost  In  the  cost  of  grocoles 
in  over  25  years.  Prices  for  fibers  have 
risen  93  percent.  The  story  of  how  Infla- 
tion continues  to  wrack  our  people  an 
every  front  was  written  graphically  in 


the  double  digit  figures  released  recent- 
ly: 10 '/2  percent  from  March  of  1973  to 
March  of  1974;  14  Vl:  percent  for  the  first 
3  months  of  this  year. 

And  while  Americans  are  made  to  pay 
more  let  us  no^  forget  that  in  some  areas 
of  the  world,  the  basic  commodites  are 
not  even  available.  The  problem  is  worse 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Latin  America.  A 
whole  corridor  spanning  the  African  con- 
tinent is  now  caught  in  a  struggle  for 
survival  under  the  twin  burdens  of 
drought  and  famine. 

In  the  United  States,  however,  I  believe 
it  is  largely  the  question  of  basic  short- 
ages and  related  matters  which  will  man- 
date the  crises.  And  the  crises,  one  after 
another,  will  pounce  on  us  most  assured- 
ly unless  and  until  as  a  nation  we  are 
prepared  to  adjust  our  Ooverrmient  ap- 
paratus to  meet  the  fundamental  prob- 
lem. That  problem  is  not  really  so  much 
one  of  the  absence  of  information.  At  last 
report,  more  than  50  Federal  agencies 
and  administrations  were  collecting  and 
compiling  relevant  data  and  that  was  be- 
fore any  apparatus  was  set  up  to  address 
environmental  concerns  or  to  monitor 
product  safety  or  to  perform  a  host  of 
other  recently  legislated  activities. 

Take  a  specific  example.  In  the  Com- 
merce Department  there  are  some  160 
professionals  in  the  OfiSce  of  Business 
Research  and  Analysis  and  20  or  30  of 
them  alone  are  dealing  with  informa- 
tion on  industrial  commodities.  Look  at 
it  in  broader  terms.  We  find  that  for  data 
on  imports  and  exports,  we  can  turn  to 
the  Agriculture,  Treasury,  and  Com- 
merce De[>artments,  the  Council  on  'Eco- 
nomlc  Policy,  FEO,  the  special  trade 
representatives  and  more;  for  produc- 
tion, there  are  the  Interior  and  Agricul- 
ture Departments,  HUD,  FEO,  and  more; 
for  basic  regulatory  decisions,  there  are 
DOT,  ICC.  FTC,  EPA.  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, and  more;  and  so  it  goes.  While 
the  mint  wants  to  watch  silver  for  one 
reason.  DOD  has  a  different  objective  in 
mind.  In  some  instances,  two  or  three 
dlfTerent  agencies  with  overlapping  re- 
sponsibilities arrive  at  contradicting  ap- 
praisals of  the  present  state  and  futiire 
prospects  of  the  same  industry. 

The  situation  is  not  very  different  here 
in  the  Congress,  except  in  magnitude. 
When  it  comes  to  our  diverse  and  seem- 
ingly insatiable  appetites  for  economic 
information,  our  committees  reflect  the 
same  fractured  state  as  the  executive: 
In  the  Senate,  it  is  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry for  agriculture,  minerals,  pesti- 
cides, fertilizers,  timber,  and  wood  ma- 
terials; Armed  Services  for  strategic  ma- 
terials, stockpile;  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  for  materials  exiwrt  pol- 
icy, foreign  trade,  silver  and  gold  pro- 
duction; Commerce  for  materials  re- 
cycling, resource  development,  materials 
allocation,  materials  commodity  con- 
trols; Foreign  Relations  for  the  impor- 
tation of  RhodeslEm  chrome;  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  for  mining  and  minerals 
policy;  Public  Works  for  national  mate- 
rials policy,  materials  recycling;  Select 
Ccnnmlttee  on  Small  Bushiess  for  ma- 
terials   production;     Finance    for    the 


gamut  of  trade:  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  for  fissionable  materials; 
Joint  Economic  Committee  for  materials 
recycling;  Joint  Committee  on  Defense 
Production  for  strategic  materials,  stock- 
pile; Government  OperatioDs  on  any  or 
all  of  the  above,  and  so  on. 

In  the  House.  It  is  much  the  same 
story. 

So,  I  repeat,  it  Is  not  necessarily  the 
lack  of  knowledge  that  confronts  us.  Nor 
is  it  that  we  are  seeking  governmental 
intervention,  controls  or  what-have-you. 
It  is,  rather,  the  question  of  how  to  co- 
ordinate and  apply  available  knowledge 
in  a  manner  which  permits  wise  and  ra- 
tional policy  choices  to  surface  in  a 
timely  fashion  and  at  a  sufficiently  high 
level  of  Government  to  make  them  use- 
ful. 

In  1952,  the  Paley  Commission  called 
for  an  organization  to  discharge  this 
overall  function  which  would  be  neither 
an  operating  agency  nor  a  supervisory 
agency,  but  rather  one  with  the  function 
of  "forward  audit"  concerned  with:  the 
total  pattern  of  activities  in  the  mate- 
rials and  energy  field;  the  relationships 
of  Individual  programs  to  each  other;  the 
scope  and  dimensions  of  foreign  produc- 
tion materials  programs  and  their  rela- 
tionship to  domestic  programs;  the 
probable  effects  of  current  production 
programs  on  the  long-term  materials 
position,  the  selection  and  development 
of  current  programs  in  the  light  of  long- 
term  requirements;  programs  for  both 
scientific  and  technological  research  on 
materials,  and  their  interrelations;  and 
the  relationship  of  materials  policies  to 
manpower,  and  to  fiscal  and  foreign  poli- 
cies which  may  in  various  measure  bear 
on  materisds. 

Needless  to  say,  little  was  heard  of 
these  suggestions  subsequently.  At  best, 
pieces  of  these  overall  fimctions  were 
scattered  through  the  Government  In 
the  usual  pattern  of  fragmentation.  So 
we  are  today  attempting  to  try  once 
more.  What  we  are  seeking  with  this 
proposal  is  to  explore  at  the  highest  level 
of  national  life  whether  or  not  there  can 
b6  created  a  meaningful  instrumentality, 
to  coordinate  and  to  interpret  and  to 
forecast,  which  will  enable  the  Nation  to 
expand  its  field  of  vision  in  this  funda- 
mental area. 

The  Senate  minority  leader,  Mr.  Hugh 
Scott,  and  I  put  in  these  words  in  our 
letter  to  the  President  initiating  our  later 
discussions : 

It  la  our  suggestion  that  we  consider  bring- 
ing together  representatives  of  the  Legisla- 
tive and  Executive  Branches  of  the  govenn 
ment  on  a  regular  basis  with  those  of  In- 
dustry and  labor  and  other  areas  of  our 
national  life  for  the  purpooe  of  thinking 
through  our  national  needs,  not  only  as  tbey 
oonfront  us.  today,  but  as  they  are  likely  to 
be  five,  ten  or  more  years  hence  and  bow 
tbey  are  beet  to  be  met.  If  the  government  U 
to  Intervene  in  these  matters,  as  It  Is  now 
doing,  an  eff<^  ought  to  be  made  to  put 
that  Intervention,  as  far  as  pooalble,  on  a 
rational  and  farslgbted  basis. 

To  sort  out  Information,  to  look  at  the 
whole  and  to  identify  potential  areas  of 
crisis  and  to  provide  alternative  policy 
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x«commendations  in  that  perspective, 
that  is  how  I  personally  think  the  man- 
date of  a  new  instrumentality,  if  it  were 
to  be  established,  ought  to  be  envisioned. 
To  this  Instrumentality  would  fall  the  re- 
sponsibility of  perceiving  the  relation- 
ship of  an  adversity  in  one  narrow  eco- 
nomic segment  to  other  segments;  of 
how,  for  exsmiple,  a  fertilizer  shortage 
might  affect  food  supplies  on  down  the 
line,  and  what  might  be  done  to  remedy 
that,  since  fertiUzer  depends  on  such  es- 
sentials as  natural  gas,  phoQ>hates,  smd 
nitrogen.  Do  we  not  also  need  the  ca- 
pacity to  perceive  the  whole  of  Federal 
intervention  in  the  economy  if  it  must 
occur  and  how  the  Individual  parts  of 
that  Intervention  relate  to  one  another? 
That  such  a  capacity  did  not  exist  when 
we  sold  off  our  wheat  reserves  is  obvious. 
Did  it  not  exist,  too,  when  we  sold 
abroad  in  the  last  6  or  8  months  half 
of  our  national  tin  reserves — a  material 
the  source  of  which  we  classify  as  100 
percent  foreign  dependent?  Does  it  ex- 
ist when  we  overseed  our  fields  with  soy- 
beans today  knowing  that  price  instabil- 
ity lies  even  now  on  the  horizon  as  evi- 
dence accumulates  of  a  replenished  pro- 
tein feed  source  off  the  coast  of  South 
America? 

I  think  a  vast  majority  of  Americans 
sense  that  there  exists  some  kind  of  re- 
quirement to  deal  with  questions  of  this 
kind.  I  think,  too,  that  we  have  begun 
to  clarify  our  thinking  on  some  addi- 
tional questions — such  questions  as: 
What  kind  of  instrumentality,  if  any, 
might  meet  this  requirement?  As  pro- 
posed in  the  Leadership  letter  to  the 
President,  it  was  the  thought  of  Senator 
Scott  and  I  that  it  should  be  one  that 
is  representative  of  the  Nation  if  it  is  to 
be  effective,  one,  therefore,  that  would 
embrace  representatives  not  only  of  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches,  but 
elements  of  industry,  labor,  sigriculture, 
and  other  significant  segments  of  our 
national  life.  It  shoud  be  a  continuing 
instrumentality  equipped,  first,  to  draw 
on  information  from  all  sources  on  the 
status  of  resources,  materials  and  com- 
modities, and  other  aspects  of  our  econ- 
omy— tasks  performed  now  by  dozens 
of  agencies  and  organizations  across  the 
spectrum  of  national  life,  both  public  and 
private.  Second,  it  must  have  the  means 
to  forecast  the  problems  by  drawing  in- 
formation out  of  the  present  massive  but 
fragmented  system.  Third,  it  must  have 
the  capacity  to  convert  its  projections 
into  recommended  policy  options  that 
might  embrace  such  measures  as  con- 
servation, research,  stockpiling,  alloca- 
tion, modernization,  manpower,  export 
controls,  and  whatever  else  may  be  nec- 
essary to  keep  vital,  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy. Finally,  it  must  be  in  a  position  to 
report  Its  findings  authoritatively  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  the  ultimate 
arbiters  of  policy  and  the  sources  of  ac- 
tion for  the  Federal  Government.  That 
is  only  one  possible  approach  to  this 
question.  Others  might  see  the  require- 
ment in  different  terms. 

In  any  csise,  what  is  reflected  for  me 
and  for  many  others  today  is  a  deep 

fnistration  with  the  disjointed  way  Gov- 


ernment has  tended  for  dectides  not  so 
much  to  act  but  instead  to  react  when 
a  component  of  this  gigantic,  intricate 
machine  of  the  U.S.  economy  gets  out  of 
whack.  It  Is  not  only,  for  example,  that 
a  decision  to  build  or  not  to  build  a  new 
steel  mill  or  chemical  plant,  or  to  start 
a  mining  operation  can  have  major  re- 
percussions throughout  a  community,  the 
Nation,  and  even  abroad,  it  is  also  that 
a  shortage  of  raw  materials  derived  from 
petroleiun  can  shut  down  auto  plants  in 
Detroit  and  manufacturers  of  recording 
tapes  in  Los  Angeles.  As  one  noted  econ- 
omist characterized  our  present  ap- 
proach not  long  ago,  it  is  like  the  old 
circus  act  with  five  clowns  in  a  car,  one 
pressing  the  gas,  another  pulling  the 
brake,  the  third  spinning  and  steering  the 
wheel,  the  fourth  blowing  the  horn  and 
one  sitting  on  top  holding  on  for  dear 
life.  That  one  on  the  top,  I  suppose,  is 
the  American  public. 

In  introducing  this  measure  today,  I 
would  note  that  a  number  of  congres- 
siontd  committees  are  interested  in  as- 
pects of  this  problem  and  are  advancing 
concepts  and  proposals  which  are  de- 
signed to  deal  with,  at  lesist,  parts  of  it. 
There  comes  to  mind,  for  example,  the 
work  in  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee and  the  Senate  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee.  There  ese  probably 
other  explorations  underway  in  House 
committees  and  undoubtedly  in  other 
Senate  committees.  Others,  I  would  as- 
sume, are  working  on  the  problem  in  ex- 
ecutive agencies,  not  to  speak  of  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  United  Nations,  of  private 
foundations,  and  the  universities.  In  any 
event,  what  we  are  proposing  with  this 
bill  is  the  establishment  of  a  temporary 
Cornmission  of  executive  and  legislative 
relJresentatives  and  private  citizens  to 
examine  all  of  these  proposals  and  any 
others  having  to  do  with  this  question. 
Such  a  Commission  might  propose  the 
design  of  a  continuing  instrumentality 
which  wotild  be  capable  of  giving  the 
President  and  the  Congress  the  kind  of 
integrated  perception  of  our  national  re- 
quirements now  and  in  the  future  which 
has  heretofore  been  lacking. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  these  remarks 
on  this  note.  This  bill  has  been  prepared 
to  minimize  political  factors  and  to  place 
the  consideration  of  this  fundamental 
national  problem  on  a  basis  of  equality 
as  between  the  branches  and  as  between 
Government  and  the  private  sector.  In 
my  Judgment,  the  system  imder  which 
this  Nation  survives  and  grows  depends 
as  much  on  cooperation  sis  it  does  on 
competition  among  the  cores  of  power 
and  responsibility  within  the  Govern- 
ment and  within  the  Nation.  If  there  is 
any  area  In  which  the  element  of  co- 
operation Is  Imperative,  It  Is  in  safe- 
guarding the  livelihood  and  well-being  of 
the  Nation,  not  only  in  terms  of  needs, 
today,  but  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  to- 
morrow and  tomorrow.  Whatever  we  do, 
therefore,  let  us  try  to  do  it  in  that  con- 
text. In  the  context  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  cooperation  be- 
tween the  two  branches  and  cooperation 
^tween  the  basic  segments  of  our  na- 


tional life.  When  it  comes  to  the  Nation's 
basic  economic  needs,  and  the  availabil- 
ity of  adequate  materials  to  meet  those 
needs,  there  is  no  advantage  to  be  gained 
for  any  particular  segment  in  Govern- 
ment or  private  life.  If  we  do  not  work 
together,  today,  in  this  sphere,  there  will 
be  no  need  to  ask  tomorrow  why  we 
failed.  The  reason  will  be  imprinted  in 
terms  of  the  hardship  and  deprivation 
visited  upon  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

Since  both  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  and  Conunerce  Com- 
mittee are  now  jointly  considering  Issues 
similar  to  those  presented  in  this  bill.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
referred  Jointly  to  those  committees  for 
a  period  of  2  weeks  to  be  reported  back 
on  Jime  5  and  that  on  that  day  should  no 
report  be  made,  the  committees  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  disclmrged  from 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  and  the 
bill  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
should  be  noted  that  this  procedure  is 
being  invoked  by  the  Joint  leadership 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  accommodat- 
ing those  committees  indicating  an  in- 
terest in  this  matter  and  It  should  be 
further  pointed  out  that  the  Joint  lead- 
ership in  invoking  this  procedure  has 
foreclosed  its  option  of  having  the  bUl 
placed  on  the  calendar  through  the  pro- 
cedures available  under  Senate  rule  XIV. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Joint  SxATKMXirr  or  Senator  Mm  Mans- 

riELO  AKD  SECRETART  Or  TKK  TRXASURT,  WZL- 

LiAic  E.  Simon 

An  unprecedented  Joint  Executive-Con- 
gressional leadership  group  has  met  during 
the  past  three  weeks  to  discuss  questions 
relatmg  to  supplies  and  shortages  within 
the  American  economy  and  the  probable 
approach  that  should  be  taken  to  address 
these  questions  on  a  long  term  basis.  Me&i- 
bers  of  the  group  Included : 

EXXCUTIVK  BRANCH 

WlUlam  E.  Simon,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

Herbert  Stein,  Chairman.  CouncU  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers. 

Roy  L.  Ash,  Director,  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

John  T.  Dunlop,  Director,  Cost  of  Living 
CouncU.  

Peter  M.  Flanlgan,  Exec.  Dlr.,  CIEP. 

HOUSE   or    RKFRBSENTATIVES 

Carl  Albert,  Speaker. 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill. 
John  Rhodes. 
Leslie  Arends. 

SENATE 

Mike  Mansfield. 

Hugh  Scott. 

Robert  C.  Byrd. 

Robert  P.  OrUBn. 

The  group  unanimously  approved  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  temporary  commission  con- 
sisting of  representatives  from  the  Legisla- 
tive and  Executive  Br&nobea,  as  well  as  from 
private  life.  The  commission  wUl  review  these 
questions  and  report  Its  recommendations 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  by  Decem- 
ber 31,  1974.  As  part  of  this  report,  the  com- 
mission will  Include  recommendations  with 
respect  to  Institutional  adjustments  includ- 
ing the  advisability  of  establishing  an  Inde- 
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pendent  agency  to  provide  for  a  continuing 
and  conqjrebenalvtt  examination  and  analyala 
of  supplies  aad  ahortages  In  the  economy  of 
the  United  StatM  and  In  relation  to  the 
r*at  of  the  world. 

Tbla  Joint  group  represented  an  unusual 
effort  to  bring  together  leading  oflSclals  from 
the  Executive  and  Legislative  Branches  of  the 
government  to  addreas  a  problem  of  great 
national  impcatanoe  oo  a  fxilly  bi-partisan 
basis.  It  was  Inlttatort  by  an  exchange  of 
letters  between  the  President  and  the  Joint 
leaders  of  the  Senate  on  March  2S,  1974. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  simply  to  state  that  I  am  in  full 
agreement  with  the  wsty  in  which  this 
important  matter  is  being  handled.  This 
Is  not  only  a  Joint  leadership  move  but 
a  move  in  cooperation  with  the  adminis- 
tration, in  order  for  us  to  provide  the 
machinery,  and  perhaps  ultimately  the 
technology,  to  determine  what  critical 
shortages  exist  in  this  country,  particu- 
larly In  the  area  of  raw  materials  and 
natural  resources,  and  what  can  and 
should  be  d<xie  about  it. 

In  pursuit  of  that  very  important  ob- 
jective, what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to 
avoid  what  happened  in  1952  after  the 
filing  of  the  Paley  report,  which  was  very 
foreslghted  in  pointing  out  the  ultimate 
energy  crises  which  the  United  States 
might  be  expected  to  face. 

They  projected,  for  example,  the  need 
for  an  Alaska  pipeline.  They  projected 
a  number  of  developments  which  oc- 
curred 20-some  years  later. 

This  time,  instead  of  ignoring  the  re- 
port, as  the  Paley  report,  unfortunately, 
was  Ignored  by  each  administration  so 
far  as  its  effective  implementation  was 
concerned,  we  should  first  find  out  what 
the  facts  are  and  then  do  whatever  is 
necessary  as  a  nation,  as  a  people,  and 
as  a  government  to  avoid  the  shortages 
before  they  occur. 


By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT: 
8.  3524.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  the  mailing, 
broadcasting,  or  televising  of  lottery  In- 
formation and  the  transportation,  mail- 
ing and  advertising  of  lottery  tickets  In 
interstate  commerce  but  only  concerning 
lotteries  which  are  lawful.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  permit  the 
broadcasting,  mailing,  and  transporting 
of  lottery  Information  and  materials  in 
Interstate  commerce.  This  legislation 
would  apply  only  to  those  lotteries  au- 
thorized by  law  and  conducted  by  a  State, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  any  terri- 
tory or  possession  of  the  United  States. 
The  present  Federal  lottery  laws  are 
discriminatory  against  small  weekly  and 
daily  newspapers.  Today,  the  large  news- 
papers which  are  carrier  delivered 
and  circulated  in  the  State  where  pub- 
lished are  permitted  to  contain  news- 
stories,  advertisements,  and  lists  of  win- 
ners for  any  kind  of  legal  lottery.  The 
larger  papers  can  print  an  extra  edition 
without  the  lottery  information  for  any 
out-of-state  distribution.  The  tremen- 
dous expense  of  a  separate  or  "split" 
edition  rules  out  the  possibility  of  the 


smsJl  weekly  or  daily  paper  using  this 
technique.  Current  laws  also  prohibit 
the  broadcasting  of  lottery  Information 
In  any  State. 

I  do  not  wish  to  express  my  approval  or 
disapproved  of  the  general  concept  of 
Government-sponsored  lotteries  by  the 
introduction  of  this  bill.  It  must  be  up  to 
each  State  whether  or  not  the  State 
wishes  to  tdlow  lotteries  within  its  juris- 
diction. However,  once  a  State  has  made 
this  determination.  It  is  not  good  to  re- 
strict the  means  by  which  it  can  be  car- 
ried out. 

Thdre  are  eight  States  today,  including 
my  own  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
that  conduct  regular  lotteries.  Also,  there 
are  four  States  which  have  approved  lot- 
teries not  yet  in  operation.  The  revenues 
raised  by  the  Pennsylvania  lottery  go 
toward  providing  better  services  for 
Pennsylvania's  senior  citizens.  To  place 
unreasonable  restrictions  on  the  dissemi- 
nation of  Information  concerning  these 
lotteries  is  to  subject  them  to  possible 
failure. 

Representative  Paul  Pdtdlxt,  of  Illi- 
nois, has  already  introduced  an  identical 
bill  in  the  House.  I  agree  with  the  com- 
ment he  made  on  the  present  situation: 

Newspapers  and  the  broadcasting  Industry 
are  placed  in  an  absurd  position.  Moat  papers 
are  trying  to  serve  the  public  by  offering  in- 
formation on  all  subjects  of  general  interest, 
but  if  they  attempt  to  do  so  for  lotteries, 
they  are  breaking  the  law. 

Hopefully,  the  confusion  and  problems 
created  for  the  broadcasting  industry 
and  newspa[>ers  by  our  current  lottery 
laws  can  be  corrected  by  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  today. 


By  Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Belimon,  Mr.  Bartlktt,  Mr. 
DoMXNici,     Mr.     Fanwtn,     Mr. 

OOLDWATIR,    Mr.    GUBMXT,    MT. 

Hahsxn.  and  Mr.  Hruska)  : 

S.  3525.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  Sft- 
482,  an  Act  of  August  22,  1964.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bellmow ) ,  and  others,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  that  will  bring  some  meas- 
ure of  relief  to  American  cattlemen  smd 
cattle  feeders. 

Mr.  President,  since  June  1972  Ameri- 
can cattlemen  and  cattle  producers  of 
other  Livestock  have  borne  the  bnmt  of  a 
number  of  actions  which  have  driven 
many  of  them  to  the  brink  of  disaster. 

In  June  1972  the  President  suspended 
quotas  on  imports  of  meats  into  the 
United  States  and  quotas  have  been  sus- 
pended since  that  time.  Subsequently, 
actions  under  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  freezing  beef  prices  in  the  summer  of 
1973,  and  the  truckers'  strike  on  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year,  compounded  the  prob- 
lems facing  livestock  producers. 

Since  last  September  cattle  feeders 
alone  have  lost  nearly  $1.5  billion  in  cold 
hard  cash.  In  addition,  we  are  now  In  a 
situation  where  the  United  States  Is  the 
only  major  market  open  for  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  beef.  Japan  has  a  total 
embargo  upon  the  importation  of  meat, 
the  Common  Market  and  Canada  have 


placed  restrictions  on  meat  Imports 
which  have  the  same  effect  as  the  on- 
bargo. 

Mr.  President,  livestock  producers  an 
on  the  ropes,  and  unless  something  la 
done  soon,  consumers  will  be  wishing  for 
the  "good  or  days"  of  Just  a  few  weeks 
ago  when  beef  prices  were  at  what  was 
then  frequently  referred  to  as  all-time 
high  levels. 

Congress  can  take  at  least  one  action 
to  help  prevent  further  bankruptcies 
among  livestock  producers  and  feeders 
and  to  ameliorate  the  almost  certabi 
meat  shortages  that  will  be  upon  us  in 
the  near  future  unless  it  once  again  be- 
comes profitable  to  place  livestock  on 
feed. 

I  am  Introducing  today  legislation  to 
amend  the  meat-import  law  to  give  Con- 
gress a  voice  in  determining  when  limi- 
tations should  be  placed  upon  imports  of 
meat  into  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  ask  imanimoua 
consent  that  the  text  of  my  bill  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
However,  it  is  very  simple.  It  merely 
provides  that  the  present  suspension 
shall  be  terminated  and  from  this  time 
forward  the  President  may  not  suspend 
meat-import  quotas  for  a  period  in  ex- 
cess of  60  days  without  the  concurrence 
of  Congress.  In  addition,  it  provides  that, 
if  Congress  does  agree  to  such  suspen- 
sion of  quotas,  it  not  be  for  a  period  In 
excess  of  6  months. 

Mr.  President,  in  armounclng  the  sus- 
pension of  import  quotas  at  regular  in- 
tervals since  Jime  1972,  the  President 
has  pointed  out  that  this  is  necessary  to 
lower  the  cost  of  meat  to  the  American 
consumers.  All  of  these  actions  that  have 
been  taken  have  not  succeeded  In  lower- 
ing prices  received  by  producers. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress will  take  speedy  action  on  this  leg- 
islation in  order  that  we  may  then  have 
a  voice  in  determining  the  fate  of  Ameri- 
can livestock  producers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  ticanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3625 
A  blU  to  amend  Public  Law  88-482,  an  Act 
of  August  22, 1964 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2  of  the  Act  of  August  22,  1964  (78  Stat.  594, 
19  UjB.O.  laoa  note),  is  amended  as  foUows: 

(1)  By  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  the  following: 

"Provided,  That  any  such  suspension  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
proviso  Is  hereby  terminated  and  any  sus- 
pension proclaimed  hereafter  shaU  not  ex- 
tend beyond  a  period  of  sixty  (60)  days  im- 
less  agreed  to  by  the  Congress  in  a  concur- 
rent resolution.  If  such  concurrent  resolu- 
tion is  adopted,  the  suspension  shall  not  con- 
tinue in  effect  for  more  than  six  months." 

(2)  By  striking  subsection  (f). 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleague.  Senator 
CtJRTTS,  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3525  propos- 
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tag  amendment  of  the  beef  Import  quota 

law. 

As  Senator  Cttrtis  has  pointed  out  In 
hlB  remarks  ui>on  introduction  of  his  bill, 
the  fanners  and  ranchers  of  America 
have  suffered  devastating  losses  In  recent 
months.  It  is  altogether  appropriate  that 
the  Congress  consider  this  problem  be- 
cause of  the  impact  it  has  not  only  on 
American  agriculture,  but  upon  the  na- 
tional economy  aa  a  whole. 

Whether  the  bill  introduced  today  la 
perfect  in  all  respects  is  not  the  laaue. 

What  is  important  is  that  hearings  be 
held  and  a  full  discussion  and  examina- 
tion of  the  entire  meat-import  picture 
be  undertaken.  We  owe  that  to  the  cattle 
Industry,  one  of  the  most  vital  In  our 
Nation. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope.  Mr.  President, 
that  hearings  on  this  bill  will  be  sched- 
uled as  soon  as  possible  t>ecause  the  situ- 
ation literally  grows  worse  with  each 
passing  dior. 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  3526.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Importa- 
tion into  the  United  States  of  certain 
meat  and  meat  products.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

MEAT    IICPOBTB 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  for  the  past 
8  months,  cattlemen  In  Kansas  and 
throughout  the  country  have  faced  de- 
pression-level prices  for  beef.  Without 
exception,  they  have  taken  extremely 
severe  financial  losses  and  many  have  al- 
ready been  forced  out  of  business. 

At  the  same  time  cattlemen  have  strug- 
gled to  avoid  financial  ruin,  they  have 
seen  imports  of  cheap,  low-quality  beef 
steadily  rise.  These  imports  have  served 
to  help  keep  the  cattle  market  depressed 
and  to  further  tighten  the  economic 
squeeze  on  cattlemen. 

Mr.  President,  a  continuation  of  the 
present  disastrous  situation  can  only  re- 
sult in  the  widespread  destruction  of  the 
beef  cattle  industry  as  we  know  it  to- 
day, and  the  final  impact  will  be  felt  by 
every  housewife  and  consumer  in  this 
country. 

Something  needs  to  be  done  quickly  to 
avoid  further  losses.  The  legislation  I  of- 
fer today  to  impose  a  90-day  total  em- 
bargo on  meat  imports  would  provide 
temporary  relief  until  the  problems  of 
the  industry  can  be  assessed  and  more 
positive  action  can  be  taken. 

UCPOBTS  RISING 

Since  beef  import  quotas  were  lifted 
in  1972,  we  have  seen  the  United  States 
become  '"the  world's  dumping  ground  for 
beef."  We  have  seen  incoming  shipments 
of 'beef  rise  to  1,354,000,000  pounds  of 
beef  in  1973. 

In  1974,  Imports  are  expected  to  rise 
to  1.55  billion  pounds.  This  is  about  200 
million  pounds  more  than  last  year's 
shipment  for  an  astounding  increase  of 
nesurly  15  percent.  Such  a  level  of  imports 
is  equivalent  to  about  3.25  million  head 
of  cattle. 

In  terms  of  the  overall  beef  Industry 
in  the  United  States,  the  1.55  billion 
pounds  of  beef  imports  expected  this  year 
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represents  over  7  percent  of  the  total 
quantity  of  beef  produced  In  this  coun- 
try last  year.  Clearly  this  portion  of  the 
market  is  Enough  to  have  a  harmful  effect 
on  prices. 

And  the  true  level  and  Impact  of  beef 
Imports  this  year  may  not  have  been 
properly  evaluated  yet.  Large  numbers 
of  cattle  are  reportedly  being  fattened  in 
Australia  for  export.  This  beef  Is  ex- 
pected to  hit  the  U.S.  market  later  this 
summer  at  the  same  time  Increased  num- 
bers of  American  cattle  will  be  ready  for 
sale. 

MAaKST  DKFSXBBBD  BT  XKTOaTS 

The  impcu:t  of  beef  Imported  into  this 
country  will  be  to  further  depress  the 
market.  Tills  meat  comes  from  coimtries 
where  cattle  are  fattened  for  market  on 
grass.  While  grass-fed  cattle  can  be  fat- 
tened more  cheaply,  the  meat  from  these 
animals  is  not  of  the  quality  most  desired 
by  American  consumers.  The  major  por- 
tion of  grass-fed  beef  will  find  its  way 
Into  cheaper  cuts  such  as  hamburger  and 
lunch  meat. 

The  deluge  of  Australian  meat  ex- 
pected later  this  summer  will  drive  the 
market  ever  lower.  The  effect  Is  likely 
to  be  that  most  commercial  feedlots 
where  prime  American  beef  is  produced 
will  be  driven  out  of  business  and  the 
domestic  output  of  meat  will  decline. 

COVmNMENT   ACTION    AT   FAtTLT 

Cattlemen  did  not  get  Into  this  predic- 
ament by  themselves.  Depression-level 
prices  began  last  year  because  of  price 
controls. 

Putting  price  controls  on  the  bee^ 
industry  last  summer  encouraged  the 
holding  of  beef  until  the  artificial  con- 
straints were  lifted.  My  colleagues  will 
recall  that  a  price  freeze  was  kept  on 
the  retail  beef  Industry  longer  than  for 
any  other  food  sector.  Repereusslons 
have  been  felt  throughout  the  cattle 
business  ever  since. 

FUCS    COKTSOL    ITAaCO 

Because  of  price  controls,  choice  steer 
prices  in  Omaha  dropped  27.4  percent 
from  a  peak  in  August  to  a  low  in  Decem- 
ber. After  a  brief  respite  earlier  this  year, 
the  industry  was  hit  again,  this  time  by 
the  truck  strike. 

The  financial  losses  have  been  stagger- 
ing. And  Congress,  because  of  its  role  in 
supporting  or  permitting  price  controls, 
bears  part  of  the  responsibility.  In  my 
Winion,  we  in  the  Congress,  because  of 
our  failure  to  halt  price  controls  sooner, 
should  su:t  sdl  the  more  promptly  to  help 
the  cattle  industry  by  passing  this  legis- 
lation. 

HIGH    COST    or    GKAIN 

Cattlemen  have  been  caught  in  an  es- 
peclsdly  severe  squeeze  by  rising  costs  and 
declining  prices.  It  is  highly  questionable 
that  any  industrial  enterprise  with 
shares  on  the  Wall  Street  Stock  Market 
could  have  withstood  a  27-percent  de- 
cline in  prices. 

During  the  same  period  of  declining 
prices,  cattlemen  have  been  faced  with 
rising  costs  of  feed  and  other  expenses. 
The  price  of  feed  began  going  up  sharply 
in  1972  with  the  fsdlure  of  the  anchovy 
catch  off  Peru  and  the  general  world- 


wide protein  shortage.  Transportation 
and  other  essential  materials  and  serv- 
ices have  become  more  expensive  because 
of  inflation  and  the  energy  crisis. 

CONSXTMSB     HURT    IN    TH*    END 

The  most  important  point  is  that  con- 
sumers will  ultimately  be  hurt  by  eco- 
nomic disaster  in  the  cattle  business. 
(Jheap  imported  meat  this  summer  may 
lower  the  food  bill  for  housewives  for 
awhile.  But  the  disruption  in  the  do- 
mestic production  of  beef  will  ultimately 
lead  to  higher  prices. 

A  continuation  of  the  present  trend 
will  lead  to  cowherds  being  thinned, 
feedlots  being  shut  down,  and  a  general 
decline  in  the  production  of  meat.  As 
every  cattleman  knows,  it  takes  a  3 -year 
cycle  to  increase  the  production  of  beef 
again,  once  it  has  dropped. 

If  our  capacity  to  produce  is  hurt  this 
year,  consumers  can  ultimately  expect  a 
long  and  higher  priced  road  back  to  an 
ample  supply  of  tender  and  Juicy  choice 
beef. 

TRADE    POSITION    NOT    AT    STAKE 

A  final  comment  should  be  made 
about  the  effect  an  embargo  of  meat 
imports  would  have  on  our  trade  posi- 
tion. Some  advocates  of  lifting  import 
quotas  have  argued  that  reducing  bar- 
riers would  encourage  other  countries  to 
do  the  same  with  the  final  result  of 
liberalizing  world  trade  and  improving 
the  sales  of  U.S.  products  overseas. 

While  this  concept  may  appear  to 
have  some  merit,  it  is  diflScult  to  see  how 
such  reciprocity  would  work  in  the  pro- 
duction of  beef.  We  have  seen  Japan. 
Canada,  and  the  European  Common 
Market  close  off  imports  of  American 

The  liberalization  of  world  trade  cer- 
tainly holds  great  promise  for  American 
agriculture  and  for  the  meat  industry 
in  particular.  However,  the  way  to 
achieve  this  is  not  through  the  destruc- 
tion of  om-  livestock  markets. 

The  llfttog  of  Import  quotas  In  con- 
Junction  with  similar  action  by  other 
major  beef  consuming  countries  would 
be  more  rational.  American  cattlemen 
and  other  meat  producers  can  compete 
in  open  markets  on  their  own  merits  of 
eCBciency  and  high  quality. 

However,  to  unilaterally  keep  Import 
quotas  off  is  to  invite  disaster. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  to  prevent  disaster 
in  the  cattle  and  meat  producing  Indus- 
tries that  I  offer  this  bill.  It  is  to  avoid 
ultimately  higher  meat  prices  for  all 
American  consumers  that  I  urge  every 
Senator  to  support  this  measure. 

I  request  imanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  In  ihe  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

aa  follows: 

8.  3fi26 
A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  importation  Into  the 

United  States  of  certain  meat  and  meat 

products 

Be  it  enacted  by  tk*  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentaUves  of  the  VnitM  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Notwith- 
standing  any   other   provision  of  law,  the 
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ImportAtlon  Into  Uie  tTUlted  States  of  all 
articles  specified  In  items  106.10  (relating 
to  tmi^  dillled.  or  froaen  cattle  meat)  and 
108.30  (relating  to  freah.  chilled,  or  froeen 
meat  of  goats  and  sheep  (except  lambs) ) 
of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
Is  hereby  prohibited.  Tha  prohibition  on  the 
Importation  of  the  specified  meat  and  meat 
products  shall  be  effective  for  a  period  of 
ninety  days  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  except  that  the  prohibition  may 
extend  for  a  laaaar  period  of  time  upon  a 
determination  and  proclamation  by  the 
President  that  such  lesser  period  of  time 
Is  required  by  the  national  security  Interests 
of  the  United  States. 


By  Mr.  PANNIN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Goldwater)  : 

8.  3527.  A  bill  to  provide  for  national 
cemeteries  In  the  State  of  Arizona.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

Mr.  PANNIN.  Mr.  President,  today  for 
myself  and  Senator  Oolowatxr  I  am 
Introducing  a  biU  to  establish  a  national 
cemetery  in  Arizona. 

Arizona  has  a  large  number  of  veter- 
ans, both  those  who  are  native  to  our 
State  and  those  from  elsewhere  who  have 
retired  from  the  military.  With  all  of  the 
federally  owned  land  that  we  have  in 
Arizona,  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  find 
a  suitable  location. 

Over  the  past  15  years  our  legislature 
has  passed  memorial  after  memorial  re- 
questing a  cemetery  in  the  State.  Each 
year  It  Is  estimated  that  the  veteran 
population  of  Arizona  grows  by  5,000  or 
more. 

Many  of  the  veterans,  as  I  have  in- 
dicated, are  retired  and  have  established 
homes  In  Arizona.  It  is  tragic  that  when 
one  of  these  veterans  dies,  he  cannot  be 
buried  in  a  national  cemetery  with  some 
proximity  to  his  widow  and  other  sur- 
vivors who  wish  to  remain  in  Arizona. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  great  need  for 
a  national  cemetery  in  Arizona  and  I 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  rectify  this 
situation. 


By  Mr.  METCALP: 
S.  3528.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

'■DHIAL  COAL  LKAanVG  tiMXtrDiOXTtB  ACT  OF  1874 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  the  "Federal  Coal 
Leasing  Amendments  Act  of  1974."  This 
bill  would  make  six  basic  changes  in  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920.  These 
changes  would  correct  the  most  glaring 
deflciencles  in  the  existing  law  which 
have  been  identified  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  many  others. 

There  is  a  critical  need  to  make  these 
changes  before  the  Department  of  In- 
terior embarks  on  any  large-scale  leasing 
program.  Otherwise,  billions  of  tons  of 
coal  may  be  placed  into  private  hands 
imder  a  law  which  the  administration, 
citizens  of  the  area  involved,  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  and  other  independent 
analysts  all  agree  is  outmoded  and  not  in 
the  public  interest. 

My  bill  is  based  on  extensive  hearings 
held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Minerals, 


Materials  and  F^iels  and  on  a  number  of 
independent  studies  of  Federal  coal  leas- 
ing policies.  The  subcommittee  held 
hearings  on  Federal  coal  leasing  policy 
in  the  northern  Great  Plains  on  March 
13.  April  1  and  2  In  Washington,  D.C. 
and  on  April  18  in  Casper,  Wyo.,  and 
April  20  in  Billings,  Mont.  The  subcom- 
mittee also  had  hearings  on  March  27 
and  29  on  legislation  to  revise  the  min- 
eral leasing  laws.  These  Included  S.  1040 
submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. My  bill  is  entirely  consistent  with 
8.  1040. 

In  addition  to  the  deflciencles  pointed 
out  by  numerous  witnesses  at  these  hear- 
ings, the  General  Accounting  Office 
has  identified  a  number  of  needed 
changes  In  its  1972  report  entitled,  "Im- 
provements Needed  in  Administration  of 
Federal  Coal-Leasing  Program"  (B- 
169124).  Also,  the  Coimcil  on  Economic 
Priorities  has  made  a  comprehensive 
study  of  existing  Federal  coal  leases 
which  Identifies  the  same  problems  with 
existing  law.  Their  report  released  on 
May  20  Is  entitled  "Leased  and  Lost." 

My  bill  makes  the  following  changes 
In  the  1920  Mineral  Leasing  Act. 

First.  Coal  leases  would  be  Issued  by 
competitive  bidding  only. 

Second.  Leases  would  be  Issued  after 
adoption    of    comprehensive    land    use 
plans    prepared    In    consultation    with 
State  and  local  governments  and  with 
ample  opportunity  for  public  review.  The 
need  for  this  kind  of  advance  planning 
Is  emphasized  In  the  draft  environmental 
Impact  statement  on  proposed  Federal 
coal  leasing  program  rdeased  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  on  May  7.  This 
requirement  is  particularly  critical  In 
light  of  the  anticipated  Federal  coal  leas- 
ing  program    in    the    northern    Great 
Plains.  Many  people  are  very  concerned 
about  the  possibility  that  the  current  en- 
ergy situation  will  lead  to  premature  de- 
cisions to  proceed  with  large-scale  coal 
leasing  when  the  Impacts  of  such  action 
are  not  fully  understood.  We  are  partic- 
ularly concerned  that  the  Issuance  of 
leases  would,  for  aU  practical  purposes, 
commit  the  land,  water,  and  air  resources 
of  the  area  to  development  of  surface 
mines,  electric  generatln«r  plants,  coal 
gasification  and  liquefaction  plants,  wa- 
ter Impoundments  and  new  communities 
without  adequate  c<»islderation  of  other 
energy  alternatives  and  environmental, 
social,  and  economic  impacts,  and  with- 
out adequate  opportunity  for  advance 
planning  by  the  communities  involved. 
Third.  Prospecting  permits  and  pref- 
erence right  leases  would  be  eliminated. 
Fourth.  Coal  leases  would  be  for  a  spec- 
ified term  of  20  years  and  so  long  there- 
after as  coal  Is  produced.  The  present 
law  grants  leases  for  an  unspecified  per- 
iod of  time. 

Fifth.  One  year  after  obtaining  a  coal 
lease,  lessees  would  have  to  submit  a  de- 
velopment and  reclamation  plan.  When 
the  plan  is  approved,  it  would  have  to  be 
followed,  unless  it  was  amended.  No  such 
plan  is  required  under  existing  law. 

Sixth.  The  revenue  sharing  provision 
of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  would 


be  amended  to  broaden  the  purposes  for 
which  moneys  paid  to  the  States  can  be 
used.  Under  existing  law,  these  funds  can 
only  be  used  for  roads  and  schools.  This 
change  would  help  relieve  the  heavy  buTT 
den  that  rapid  large-scale  development 
would  place  on  State  and  focal  govern- 
ment for  public  services  including 
schools,  roads,  police  and  fire  protection 
and  water  and  sewer  facilities.  It  is  slm- 
ilar  to  S.  3009,  dealing  with  oil  shale  rev- 
enues, which  recently  was  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  no  Federal  coal  leasing 
program  should  be  started  until  the 
Congress  has  exercised  Its  Constitutional 
responsibility  for  public  land  pwlicy  in 
two  ways.  The  first  will  be  the  adoption 
of  a  Federal  surface  mining  law.  You 
will  recall  that  the  Senate  passed  S.  425 
last  October.  The  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  ordered 
a  bill  reported,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
will  have  a  strong  bill  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent this  summer. 

The  second  will  be  to  revise  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  of  1920  to  make  it  con- 
sistent with  modern  Federal  land  and 
resource  management  policy. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS : 

S.  3530.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  enroll  certain 
Alaskan  Natives  for  benefits  under  the 
Alaska  Native  Land  Claims  Settlement 
Act.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  es- 
timated that  approximately  1.000  Native 
people  who  should  be  enrolled  for  bene- 
fits under  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Set- 
tlement Act  have  not  been  included  in 
the  final  role  because  they  missed  the 
March  30,  1973  deadline.  I  have  had  cor- 
respondence with  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  to  determine  what  action  could 
be  taken  on  behalf  of  these  people. 

In  a  letter  to  me  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs  Morris  Thompson  stated 
that  the  Bureau  wsis  aware  of  the  fact 
"that  there  are  a  number  of  otherwise 
eligible  Natives  who  filed  late  applica- 
tions, or  did  not  file  at  all."  The  Bureau's 
position  on  this  matter  Is  that  It  would 
be  inequitable  to  those  who  did  file  on 
time  to  reopen  the  roles.  In  my  opinion,  it 
is  only  fair  and  equitable  to  Insure  that 
all  Alaskan  Natives  share  In  the  benefits 
of  the  land  claims  settlement  regardless 
of  a  failure  to  meet  a  technical  deadline 
imposed  on  submission  of  applications. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  accept  those  iipplications  which 
were  received  by  people  claiming  benefits 
under  the  Land  Claims  Act  prior  to  June 
30,  1974. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  news  articles  on  this  sub- 
ject be  printed  in  the  Record  Immedi- 
ately following  my  remarks  and  that  the 
text  of  my  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
jtepretentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  review 
tiioae  applications  submitted  on  or  before 
June  30,  1974,  by  applicants  who  faUed  to 
meet  the  March  30.  1973.  deadline  for  enroll- 
mant  established  by  Sec.  5(a)  of  Public  Law 
93-303.  the  "Alaska  Native  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act."  and  to  enroll  those  Natives  under 
the  provisions  of  said  Act  who  would  have 
been  qualified  If  the  March  30, 1973,  deadline 
hsd  been  met.  

Natitxs  Vow  RoBT  Ovn  Lat>  Cuok 

DSADUMX 

(By  Donn  Llston) 

The  Department  of  Interior  has  ruled  tardy 
Nattree  will  not  receive  their  land  claims,  and 
Alaska  Federation  of  Natives  leaders  say  they 
will  continue  to  fight. 

On  December  18.  1973,  Interior  certified 
75363  Alaska  Natives  for  settlement  under 
the  claims  act.  About  8,000  persons  were 
deemed  eligible  and  another  838  were  an- 
rolled  between  Dec.  17  and  March  30.  1973. 

But  late  last  week  Secretary  Morton's  of- 
fice notified  enroUment  ofllclalB  those  838 
Iste  filers  would  not  be  qualified  under  ttia 
land  claims  act. 

'It's  Interior's  responsibility  to  enroll  aU 
Natives,  not  Natives'  responsibility  to  find 
Interior,"  said  John  Shlvely.  AFN  executive 
vice  president  of  Alaska  Federation  of  Na- 
tives, and  "They're  saying  because  you 
mtaed  an  arbitrary  deadline,  you  aren't 
Native." 

Deadline  for  final  roll  was  changed  to 
J\me  1,  aUowlng  the  enrollment  ofllce  to  oor- 
rsct  any  mistakes  and  deal  with  a  change 
In  policy  regarding  Natlvee  living  outside 
Alaska. 

"The  Secretary  says  the  number  af- 
fected is  less  than  one  per  cent,"  added 
Shlvely.  "But  that  Isnt  the  issue.  If  some- 
one  Is  entitled  to  settlement  then  he  tfiould 
be  able  to  enrcdl." 

Although  the  Alaska  Native  Land  Claims 
Act  allows  two  years  for  enrollment,  modi 
of  that  time  was  spent  eetabUshlng  an 
agency  to  do  the  work.  Within  11  months.  tiM 
enrcdlment  ofllce  took  95,000  appUeatloos. 
Native  regional  corporations  were  contacted 
to  carry  out  emoUment  In  spedflo  areas. 

"It's  a  (ezpIetlTS  deleted)  decision  based 
on  no  consultation  with  either  the  regional 
corporations  or  the  individuals  Involved," 
laid  Roger  Lang,  AFN  president.  "Again  It 
will  cost  us  money  to  prove  Interior  wrong  In 
court." 

Lang  said  AFN  was  concerned;  U  ao  mnch 
as  one  Native  was  "denied  his  herltage-^t's 
enough  to  go  to  battle." 

If  approved  the  roll  would  have  been  de- 
layed for  confirmations,  hindering  the  next 
payment  due  In  July.  Any  newly  accepted  In- 
dividuals would  be  Identified  by  respective 
villages  within  another  30-day  period.  If  de- 
clared Ineligible  by  their  claimed  vUlage.  ap- 
plicants would  have  45  days  to  protest.  The 
vUlage  would  then  have  another  30  days  to 
appeal  any  decision  by  the  enrollment  office 
to  override  a  village  rejection. 

Now  Native  leaders  say  the  process  will  be 
necessary  anyway— after  another  Natives  vs. 
Interior  court  battle. 


Whose  Fattlt? 

Natives  have  a  good  point  when  they  argue 
that  It's  the  Interior  Department's  resjMnsl- 
blUty  to  enroll  all  Natives,  not  the  Natives' 
responsibility  to  find  Interior.  If  the  land 
claims  settlement  Is  to  work  fairly. 

A  minor  controversy  with  major  possi- 
bilities has  erupted  over  the  deadline  for 
flllng  Individual  claims.  Interior  Secretary 


Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  has  ruled  that  828  per- 
sons who  filed  after  the  December  1972 
deadline  will  not  be  eligible  under  the  claims 
sot. 

It  Is  unfortunate  because  the  838  Natives 
are  qualified  for  claims  act  benefits;  they 
simply  missed  a  preecrlbed  date. 

John  Shlvely.  Alaska  Federation  of  Natlvee 
executive  vice  president  commented: 
"They're  saying  because  you  missed  an  arbi- 
trary deadline,  you  aren't  Native." 

Surely,  If  Interior  followed  the  spirit  of 
the  claUns  act,  this  enrollment  problem 
could  be  rectified. 

Moreover  Congress  allowed  two  years  for 
the  Natives  to  enroll  for  claims,  yet  much 
of  that  precious  time — 13  months — ticked 
away  as  Interior  established  the  framework 
to  accomplish  the  enroUment  work.  Even 
now,  Interior  has  established  a  June  1  dead- 
line to  deal  with  mistakes  In  the  final  rule. 
Why  couldn't  the  late  filings  be  considered 
"mistakes?" 

The  Natives  have  vowed  to  fight  Interior's 
decision.  Unfortunately,  the  court  battles 
between  Native  organizations  and  the  fed- 
eral biireauoracy  are  becoming  more  and 
more  frequent  as  Implementation  of  the  land 
claims  settlement  progresses.  It  Is  a  costly 
and  divisive  trend  that  shouldn't  be. 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Allen)  : 
S.  3531.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 
BRixr  explanation  of  enx  to  amend  the 

CLEAN  AIS  ACT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 1  provides  the  act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Clean  Air  Amendments  of  1974". " 

Section  2  would  clarify  the  meaning  of 
"protect  and  enhance"  as  used  in  the 
findings  and  purposes,  and  would  encour- 
age consideration  of  total  environmental, 
economic,  and  socisil  impact  of  air  qual- 
ity control  measures. 

Section  3  deals  with  Implementation 
plans.  Subsection  (a)  would  specify  pro- 
cedures for  determining  emission  limita- 
tions and  would  authorize  alternative 
control  strategies;  subsection  (b)  would 
require  periodic  updating  of  State  Imple- 
mentation plans;  and  subsection  (c) 
would  permit  a  source  owner  or  oper- 
ator to  apply  to  the  State  agency  for 
promulgation  of  alternative  emission 
limitations,  if  compliance  costs  exceed 
benefits  and  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ards  will  be  attained  and  maintained. 

Section  4  would  permit  an  owner  or 
operator  of  a  new  stationary  source  to 
petition  the  Administrator  for  a  permit 
to  operate  with  emission  limits  in  excess 
of  standards  of  performance,  if  control 
costs  exceed  benefits  and  ambient  air 
quality  standards  will  be  attained  and 
maintained. 

Section  5  would  require  revision  of 
State  implementation  plans  to  conform 
with  the  amendments. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  Bn.Tfl 

S.     3313 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3213,  a  bill  to 
establish  an  Independent  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Board  to  assist  the  Con- 


gress In  the  development  of  policies  af- 
fecting U.S.  international  finance,  trade, 
investment,  and  aid;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.    3280 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kxnnidt,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooks),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
INOTTTE),  the  Senators  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mansfikld  and  Mr.  Metcalf).  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pkll)  ,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) ,  smd  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Tunney)  ,  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  3286,  the  Comprehensive  National 
Health  Insurance  Act  of  1974. 

S.     3411 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metcalf.  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Dokenici) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3411,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  a  First  Americans 
Museum. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  329— SUBiOS- 
SION  OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  AN  INTERNATIONAL  EF- 
FORT TO  REDUCE  THE  RISK  OF 
FAMINE  AND  LESSEN  HUMAN 
SUPFERINO 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  by  unanimous  consent.) 
world  food  action  pbocbam 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  world  food  resolution.  I  introduce 
this  measure  with  three  friends  and  col- 
leagues. Senators  Aiken,  Youno,  and 
McGxE.  I  have  worked  with  these  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  on  many  occasions 
in  the  past.  They  share  my  fimdamental 
belief  in  a  positive  and  humanitarian 
world  role  for  our  country. 

The  warnings  concemlnsr  the  danger 
of  famine  have  been  growing.  Dr.  Nor- 
man Borlaug  has  reported  for  some 
time  that  millions  could  perish.  World 
food  reserves  have  dropped  dramatically. 
and  are  now  estimated  to  be  approaching 
the  3 -week  level. 

A  recent  UNICEF  report  Indicates  that 
malnutrition  and  possibly  famine  is  a 
likely  prospect  for  400  to  500  million 
children  throughout  the  world.  Across 
Africa's  broad  equatorial  belt,  famine 
already  stalks,  and  that  same  threat  Is 
near  for  other  areas  of  the  world — espe- 
cially South  Asia. 

In  my  speech  at  the  United  Nations  on 
May  9. 1  outlined  a  four-part  world  food 
action  program — including  increased 
food  aid,  establishing  national  and  world 
food  reserve  programs,  stepping  up  fer- 
tilizer production  and  expending  agri- 
culture production.  The  two  longer 
range  proposals — stepping  up  agricul- 
ture production  and  establishing  national 
and  world  food  reserves — are  important, 
and  they  are  being  handled  ser>arately. 

The  other  two  elements  of  the  pro- 
gram— Increasing  U.S.  food  assistance 
and  expanding  world  fertilizer  produc- 
tion— are  the  substance  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 
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Unfortunately,  our  Oovemment  has 
divided  counsel  over  how  or  even  wheth- 
ec  to  re^wnd.  Secretary  Kissin^rer  re- 
cently gave  an  eloquent  statement  of  the 
problem  at  the  United  Nations.  But  a 
U.S.  initiative,  calling  for  a  $4  billion 
Itrograin,  submitted  late  in  the  session, 
was  unfortunately  rejected. 

Secretary  Butz  has  Just  returned  from 
a  trip  to  the  Far  East  to  promote  further 
exports  of  American  agricultural  pro- 
duce. Despite  tills  trip,  there  seems  to 
be  almost  no  understanding  of  the  grav- 
ity of  the  world  food  crisis  In  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  over- 
riding concern  there  is  to  sell  as  much 
as  possible  for  the  benefit  of  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments. 

lii.  Butz  has  been  quoted  as  sailing 
"himger  is  relative— if  your  larder  is 
empty,  ]k>u  cut  back  some."  I  am  not 
sure  how  you  cut  back  on  an  empty 
larder.  That  sounds  like  starvation  to 
me. 

Secretary  Butz  recently  conceded  that 
the  U.S.  might  be  able  to  step  up  its 
assistance  because  of  the  strong  prospect 
for  a  bumper  crop.  He  also  conceded 
that  there  was  likely  to  be  a  need  for  in- 
creased U.S.  food  assistance.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  do  not  see  or  hear  in  this  any 
urgency  or  call  to  action. 

Now  is  the  time  to  respond  to  this 
emergency.  We  must  realize  that  with 
the  new  harvest,  the  prices  for  grains 
are  likely  to  drt^  even  lower  than  at 
present.  Foreign  nations  may  come  in  and 
buy  up  the  bulk  of  our  crop,  leaving  us 
unable  to  re^xxid  or  even  adequately 
meet  our  own  needs. 

I  have  called,  in  my  world  food  action 
program,  for  the  United  States  to  restore 
its  food  assistance  to  at  least  the  1972 
levels.  I  also  urged  other  food  surplus 
countries  to  Jdn  in  the  effort  on  a  shar- 
ing basis,  proportionate  to  the  volume  of 
their  exports. 

For  the  very  poorest  countries,  I  recom- 
mended providing  increased  food  aa  con- 
ventional, concessional  food  for  peace 


certain  that  famine  needs  are  met  early 
in  the  coming  harvest  and  ahead  of  some 
of  our  exports.  We  need  to  make  plans 
to  set  aside  food  for  disaster  needs  rlfi^t 
now. 

Contrary  to  Secretary  Butz,  this  would 
not  disrupt  the  market  or  prices  since, 
barring  further  disaster,  it  would  reduce 
our  estimated  <20  billion  regular  com- 
mercial export  market  by  only  about  $1 
billion.  The  requirements  of  this  grave 
hour  must  be  met  and  not  left  to  chance. 

The  fertilizer  problem,  in  the  short 
term,  csin  be  addressed  at  least  in  part 
by  conservation  of  nutrients  by  farmers, 
reducing  nonfood  production  uses,  and 
expanding  fertilizer  production  in  al- 
ready existing  facilities.  We  have  found 
that  many  facilities  are  not  operating 
above  two-thirds  of  capsuiity. 

For  the  longer  term,  new  facilities  will 
be  needed,  and  I  have  urged  our  Gov- 
ernment to  cooperate  with  oil  exporting 
Middle  Eastern  countries  in  providing 
technical  assistance  Eind  spare  parts  to 
expand  fertilizer  production. 

Mr.  President,  the  main  point  I  wish 
to  emphasize  today  is  the  need  for  im- 
mediate action. 

That  is  why  I  and  these  other  three 
Senators  have  Joined  in  this  bipartisan 
resolution.  We  do  not  want  anyone  to 
play  politics  with  food. 

We  need  to  remember  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  always  responded  gen- 
erously in  time  of  need.  In  Europe's  dark 
hour  after  World  Wax  n,  we  responded 
With  great  generosity.  The  Marshall  plan 
is  without  question  one  of  America's 
.shining  achievements. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  delay 
means  lives.  Delay  also  means  less  time 
for  a  well-planned  response.  It  is  in  our 
interest  to  be  forthcoming  and  set  a 
positive  example  for  the  world  in  dealing 
with  raw  materials. 

We  can  and  we  must  respond.  I  call 
upon  the  Administration  to  take  action 
to  meet  this  crisis  without  delay. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


terms.  In  the  case  of  other  developing    ^°'  *^**  *^®  resolution  be  printed  in  the 


countries,  the  terms  might  be  cash  paid 
In  the  amount  of  the  July  1972  price, 
with  the  balance  between  that  and  the 
present  market  price  to  become  a  long 
term  concessional  credit. 

Regardless  of  the  final  decisions  on 
terms,  our  Oovemment  should  make  It 
dear  that  we  are  prepared  to  take  the 
lead.  I  am  convinced  that  others  will  Join 
us. 

We  now  have  fairly  firm  estimates  that 
our  wheat  mxxluctlon  for  the  coming 
year  will  be  around  2.06  bllUon  bushels, 
our  exports  1  billion  bushels  and  do- 
mestic requirements  760  mllllmi  bushels. 
With  an  estimated  178  million  bushels 


Record  at  this  point,  and  that  the  resolu- 
tion be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  since  it  relates  to  the 
World  Food  Conference. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

8.  Res.  839 

Resolution  relating  to  the  participation  of 
tixe  United  States  In  an  International  effort 
to  reduce  the  risk  of  famine  and  lessen 
human  suffering 

Whereas  world  food  reserves  are  at  a  dan- 
gerously low  level  with  less  than  four  weeks 
supply  remaining;  and 

Whereas  dramatic  increases  In  the  prices 


left  over  from  this  year  and  300  mfflion    **'  petroleum,  food  and  industrial  commodi-     

bushels  from  the  upcoming  crop,  there     *^  ^*^'  pl»ced  needed  quantities  of  these     the  world  food  crisis  and  the  needs  of  the 


situation  for  hundreds  of  millions  of  people; 
and 

Whereas  the  American  people  have  a  long 
and  proud  tradition  of  acting  to  combat 
famine  and  to  relieve  the  needs  of  btmgry 
people  at  home  and  abroad;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  in  the  self  Interest  of  the 
United  States  to  relieve  starvation  and  hun- 
ger, which  are  the  breeding  ground  for  eco- 
nomic and  political  Instability;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  recently 
announced  Its  willingness  to  worlc  with  other 
nations  in  a  cooperative  effort  over  the  next 
18  months  to  help  those  nations  most  sev- 
erely affected  by  the  recent  price  rises  and 
food  supply  shortages;  and 

Whereas  the  dimensions  of  the  present 
crisis  caU  for  an  Immediate  response  on  the 
part  of  all  governments  over  and  above  what 
has  been  forthcommg  In  the  past;  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Re»Olvei,  That  it  Is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that — 

(1)  the  contribution  by  the  United  States 
to  the  growing  economic  and  human  crisis 
In  the  developing  world  should  be  primarily 
In  the  form  of  food  and  the  means  and  tech- 
nology to  produce  It; 

(2)  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  their 
advisors  should  (a)  give  the  highest  priority 
to  the  Immediate  expansion  of  American  food 
assistance  through  the  existing  authority  of 
the  PL  480  legislation  restoring  Title  I  sales 
and  Title  II  grants  to  at  least  the  1972  com- 
modity levels  and  (b)  take  such  additional 
steps  as  might  be  necessary  to  expedite  the 
transfer  of  American  food  commodities  on 
concessional  and  donation  terms  to  those 
nations  most  severely  affected: 

(3)  the  United  States  should  Increase  Its 
matching  pledge  to  the  World  Food  Program 
for  1S75-1976  and  encourage  other  nations 
to  do  so; 

(4)  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  should  (a)  negotiate  with  other  major 
food  exporting  nations  to  seek  to  obtain 
their  participation  In  this  emergency  effort 
proportionate  to  their  share  of  world  food 
e]q>orts;  and  (b)  strongly  encourage  oil  ex- 
porting nations  to  contribute  a  fair  share  to 
these  efforts  to  assist  the  most  severely 
affected  nations. 

(5)  the  Unltsd  States  shotild  announce  Its 
deelre  to  work  with  the  oU  exporting  and 
other  nations  in  a  major  effort  to  increase 
world  fertilizer  production  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  Includmg  the  offer  of  American 
technology  and  capital; 

(6)  the  President  should  encourage  the 
American  people  to  reduce  the  non-crltlcal, 
non-food-producing  uses  of  fertilizer  which 
now  total  nearly  three  million  tons  of  nutri- 
ent a  year,  to  make  available  Increased  fer- 
tilizer supplies  for  raising  food  production 
at  home  and  in  the  develc^lng  wu'ld. 

Sec.  3.  It  Is  further  declared  to  be  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Agri- 
culture should,  and  are  hereby  urged  and 
requested  to,  (a)  maintain  regular  and  full 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  and  (b)  report  to  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  at  regular  intervals 
on  the  progress  toward  formulating  an  Amer- 
ican respHsnse  In  a  cooperative  framework  to 
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may  be  a  reserve  stock  of  around  478 
million  bushels  on  hand  at  the  end  at  the 
next  crop  year,  June  30,  1975. 

There  are  a  lot  of  "if  "s"  in  this  calcu- 
lation and  particularly,  the  weather. 
Since  we  will  not  want  to  draw  down  our 
reserves  to  the  danger  level,  as  happened 


critical  items  beyond  the  financial  reach  of 
some  40  of  tlie  poorest  and  most  seriously 
affected  developing  countries  with  over  one 
billion  people;  and 

Whereas  the  Immediate  capabUlty  of  these 
countries  to  produce  adequate  supplies  of 
food  for  their  people  Is  further  limited  by 
the  worldwide  shortage  of  high-priced  fer- 


thls  year,  I  would  recommend  making    tuizer  thus  creating  a  critical  world  food 


most  severely  affected  developing  countries. 
Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Is  di- 
rected to  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

KXNSSXLAEXVILIX   CONrBtXNCE    ON    WOKLD 
rOOO    AND   KNKRGT    CRISES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  9,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  address- 


ing an  outstanding  group  of  govern- 
mental and  international  organization 
officials,  U.N.  Ambassadors,  businessmen, 
scholars  and  scientists,  meeting  at  Rens- 
selaerville,  N.Y.,  on  the  world  food  and 
energy  crises. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  this  body  a 
statement  of  the  conclusions  of  that  con- 
ference which  were  issued  by  the  confer- 
ence chairman,  Richard  N.  Gardner.  A 
more  detailed  report  will  follow. 

Mr.  President,  this  statement  bears  di- 
rectly in  the  resolution  I  am  introducing 
today.  This  was  an  outstanding  group  of 
l)eople  and  their  conclusions  should  be 
given  careful  considei-ation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoRo,  as  follows: 

BxNsaKutcRvnxx  Contesence  on  the  Woau> 
Food  and  Enzsgt  Crises — the  Role  or  In- 
ternational Organizations 

stateicxnt  qt  conci.t7sioms 

The  old  International  economic  order  Is 
breaking  down.  This  orAtr  was  characterized 
by  imacceptable  Inequality  in  the  distribu- 
tion and  management  of  the  world's  wealth. 
It  needs  to  be  replaced  by  a  new  order  that 
corresponds  to  the  new  balance  of  economic 
and  political  power  and  new  demands  for 
welfare  and  social  justice. 

We  have  witnessed  In  particular  a  break- 
down In  historic  patterns  of  production  and 
trade  In  food  and  energy,  two  vital  Ingredi- 
ents In  the  economic  life  of  nations.  In  the 
short  and  middle  run,  the  world  faces  the 
real  possibility  of  severe  shortages  of  food 
and  energy,  if  not  on  a  global  basis,  at  least 
In  particular  countries  and  regions.  Large 
pwtlons  of  the  population  In  developing 
coimtrles  are  already  malnourished  and  suf- 
fer from  Inadequate  supplies  of  energy.  There 
la  a  clear  and  present  danger  that  this  sit- 
uation wlU  get  worse  in  the  months  and 
years  ahead. 

We  Bee  an  inextricable  link  between  the 
way  the  world  manages  its  peace  and  secu- 
rity problems  and  the  way  It  manages  its 
economic  and  social  problems.  Renewed  ef- 
forts will  be  necessary  to  reduce  spending 
on  armaments — now  totaling  some  $220  bil- 
lion a  year — if  we  are  to  have  sufficient  re- 
sources to  cope  with  our  food,  energy  and 
other  economic  problems. 

We  are  also  convinced  that  the  solution 
of  these  problems  will  require  a  cooperative 
attack  on  the  problem  of  inflation,  which 
is  eroding  monetary  values  and  discourag- 
ing long-term  investment.  One  of  the  essen- 
tial Ingredients  In  a  cooperative  attack  on 
Inflation  is  the  reform  of  the  International 
monetary  system  to  provide  a  mutually  ac- 
ceptable International  reserve  asset  and  a 
more  effective  InternaUonal  adjustment 
process. 

We  believe  that  solutions  to  our  Interna- 
tional economic  problems.  Including  those 
of  food  and  energy,  should  be  sought  tlurough 
cooperation  rather  than  confrontation. 

The  United  Nations  system  shoiild  be  the 
focal  point  for  a  new  system  of  International 
cooperation  and  bold  new  programs  to  deal 
with  the  world's  food  and  energy  crises.  The 
aim  should  be  a  world  food  policy  and  a 
world  energy  policy  that  wUl  harmonize  the 
Interests  of  exporting  and  Importing  nations, 
aamre  minimum  standards  of  consumption 
to  the  poorest  segment  of  humanity,  and  re- 
duce waste  and  over-consumption  In  the 
most  affluent  segment. 

A«  a  general  principle,  countries  endowed 


with  abundant  food  and  energy  resources 
have  an  obligation  both  to  their  own  peo- 
ple and  to  the  international  community  to 
develop  those  resources  consistently  with 
sound  conservation  and  environmental  prac- 
tices and  to  make  them  available  to  other 
countries  on  fair  and  mutually  beneficial 
terms. 

A  reduction  in  the  rate  of  world  popula- 
tion growth  Is  an  essential  part  of  an  Inter- 
national program  to  solve  the  food  and  en- 
ergy problems.  A  plan  of  action  to  deal  with 
the  world  population  problem  rVas  set  forth 
in  the  report  of  last  year's  RensselaervlUe 
conference.  Accordmgly,  we  do  not  include 
any  recommendations  on  population  In  this 
statement. 

NEW  ACTION  ON  fOOD 

The  World  Food  Conference  to  be  held  in 
November  In  Rome  represents  an  historic 
opportunity  which  should  not  be  missed.  We 
believe  the  following  measures  should  be 
undertaken  at  that  conference — and  In  some 
cases,  even  before  the  conference  meets: 

1.  A  world  agricultural  information  system 
BhovUd  be  Inaugurated  with  the  participation 
of  aU  the  countries  of  the  world  (including 
those  not  presently  participating  in  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization)  to  exchange 
data  on  developments  in  agricultural  supply 
and  denaand.  In  this  connection,  interna- 
tional efforts  to  improve  the  reliability  of 
long-range  weather  forecasting  are  of  cen- 
tral importance. 

2.  A  system  of  national  food  stocks  should 
be  established,  operating  under  agreed  m- 
tematlonal  rules,  to  provide  security  against 
famine  as  weU  as  fair  prices  for  producers 
and  consumers. 

3.  There  should  be  a  great  expansion — at 
least  a  doubling — of  international  food  aid 
to  help  the  poorest  sections  of  the  popula- 
tion In  developing  countries. 

4.  New  measures  should  be  taken  to  In- 
crease the  supply  of  fertilizer  in  the  devel- 
oping countries.  These  should  include  con- 
servation of  fertilizer  in  developed  countriee, 
elimination  of  export  controls  on  fertilizer, 
and  new  arrangements  for  the  establishment 
of  fertUlzer  production  In  the  oil  exporting 
countries,  particularly  those  of  the  Middle 
East,  combining  the  abundant  oil  and  gas 
of  these  countries  with  the  capital  and  tech- 
nology of  the  industrialized  world. 

5.  Most  Important  of  all  in  the  long  nm, 
a  vast  International  effort  should  be  under- 
taken to  expand  agricultural  production  in 
the  developing  co\uitrles.  As  a  central  ele- 
ment in  this  effort,  the  productivity  of  the 
small  farmer  must  be  Increased  by  a  mini- 
mum of  6%  a  year  by  1980.  To  accomplish 
this  aim,  the  World  Food  Conference  should 
adopt  an  action  plan  to  be  carried  out  by 
FAO  in  collaboration  with  other  parts  of 
the  United  Nations  system  and  harnessing 
the  resoiiroes  of  private  companies,  founda- 
tions and  research  centers.  The  action  plan 
should  provide  for  more  agricultural  research 
adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  developing 
countries,  more  technical  assistance  and 
training,  more  public  and  private  investment 
in  the  agricultural  sector,  and  more  aid  In 
changing  agricultural  Institutions  and  prac- 
tices that  presently  Impede  productivity. 

NEW  ACTION  ON  KNEROT 

We  call  for  a  new  set  of  Institutions  cen- 
tered In  the  United  Nations  and  working  in 
collaboration  with  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development  ( OBCD ) 
and  the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Export- 
ing Countries  (OPEC),  as  well  as  other  insti- 
tutions, to  undertake  the  following  tasks; 

1 .  World-wide  monitoring  of  energy  supply 
and  demand,  including  both  collection  and 
assessment  of  data.  This  should  be  done  by 
the  United  Nations  Secretariat  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  world  scientific  community  and 


Industry.  The  possibility  of  a  new  and  auton- 
omo\u  center  to  assist  the  United  Nations 
in  energy  data  collection  and  assessment 
should  also  be  considered. 

2.  Assisting  developing  countries  to  adjust 
to  the  new  energy  situation  by  developing 
their  own  energy  resources  with  the  help  of 
external  capital  and  internationally-sup- 
ported training  and  research,  with  financial 
contributions  from  Industrialized  countries 
and  oil  exporting  countries. 

3.  Encouragement  of  research  and  devel- 
opment of  new  sources  of  energy  and  ways 
of  conserving  energy  In  the  industrialized 
coxintrles,  with  the  help  of  venturee  Jointly 
financed  by  the  industrialized  countries  and 
the  oU  exporting  countries.  In  this  connec- 
tion, we  note  the  estimate  of  one  member 
of  our  conference  that  the  development  of 
new  energy  sources  and  new  conservation 
methods  might  require  as  much  as  $1  trillion 
between  now  and  the  end  of  the  century. 

4.  Providing  a  Secretariat  and  a  framework 
for  regular  meetings  between  the  exporters 
and  importers  of  petroleum  and  other  basic 
commodities  with  a  view,  at  a  minimum, 
to  advance  notification  of  policy  changes  af- 
fecting the  Interests  of  different  countries 
and,  at  a  maximum,  as  soon  as  the  time  is 
ripe,  to  negotiating  long-term  arrangements 
which  would  assure  adequate  supplies  to 
consumers,  satisfactory  prices  to  consumerR 
and  producers,  and  th«  diversification  of  the 
economies  of  raw  material  exporting  coun- 
tries to  assure  them  of  a  sound  economic 
future  after  their  raw  materials  are  depleted. 

8.  On  the  institutional  level,  we  discussed 
the  following  Ideas  which,  without  reachmg 
final  decisions,  we  feel  deserve  at  least  serious 
consideration : 

(a)  The  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  could  be  transformed  into  a  World 
Energy  Agency  to  provide  advice  and  assist- 
ance to  governments  on  the  whole  range  of 
energy  problems.  Alternatively,  in  view  of 
the  reservations  of  some  participants  about 
the  present  structvire  of  IAEA,  and  the  con- 
cern of  others  th»t  the  existing  work  of  IAEA 
In  the  nuclear  field  should  not  be  impaired, 
a  separate  and  wholly  new  international 
agency  could  be  created  to  deal  with  energy 
problems. 

(b)  A  new  intergovernmental  forum  for 
poUcy  making  could  be  created  within  the 
framework  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cU,  served  by  an  appropriate  Secretariat  unit, 
to  deal  with  both  energy  and  raw  material 
questions. 

(c)  A  group  of  "wise  men"  could  be  ap- 
pointed, serving  in  their  Individual  capaci- 
ties, to  report  within  a  year  on  new  measures 
of  international  cooperation  that  should  be 
imdertaken  in  the  field  of  energy  and  raw 
materials. 

nCXXGSNCT   ACTION 

We  believe  emergency  measures  are  re- 
quired In  the  next  few  months  to  deal  with 
the  desperate  plight  of  nearly  one  billion 
people  in  some  30  resource-poor  developing 
countries  whose  governments  cannot  pay  the 
Increased  bills  for  oU,  food,  fertUlzer  and 
other  products.  At  least  «3  billion  In  extra 
oonceeslonal  aid  mus^  be  found  for  these 
countries  In  1974-197B  to  avoid  economic  dis- 
aster. This  8lt\iatlon  calls  for  an  extraordi- 
nary act  of  cooperation  between  the  Indus- 
trialized countries  of  OECD  and  the  oil  ex- 
portmg  countries  of  OPEC.  The  former  bear 
a  special  responsibility  because  they  have  a 
vastly  greater  total  national  Income  and  the 
latter  bear  a  special  responsibility  because  of 
the  dramatic  increase  in  their  export  earn- 
ings and  therefore  in  their  capacity  to  invest 
sums  abroad. 

We  call  i^>on  the  44  governments  to  whom 
the  Secretary-General  has  addressed  his  ap- 
peal for  emergency  assistance  to  make 
prompt  and  generous  contributions.  These 
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oontn^tlons  could  take  the  ftam  of  cuh, 
coDceseloiua  salee  of  food,  oil  and  fertilizer, 
or  the  poetponement  or  cancellation  of  debt 
repayment. 

In  view  of  the  need  for  urgent  action,  time 
should  not  be  lost  in  arguments  about  Insti- 
tutional mechanisms.  Assistance  can  be 
given  through  bilateral  arrangaments,  insti- 
tutions of  the  OPKC  oountrlss,  or  exlsttng 
multilateral  financial  Institutions  such  as 
the  International  Bank/International  Davel- 
opment  Association  and  Um  BsgloiuU  Devel- 
opment Banks.  The  Important  thing  Is  that 
the  assistance  be  made  aTaUabI*  quleUy — 
and  In  sufficient  amounts. 

We  note  that  the  """**< "^  (itMS  natJ final 
products  of  the  industrlallBMl  oountilea  of 
the  OECD  equals  about  %2  trlUlon  and  that 
the  combined  gross  national  products  of  the 
OPEC  countries  totals  about  tlSO  blUlon. 
The  United  Nations  has  askad  dersloped 
countries  to  proylde  .7%  of  tbalr  gross  na- 
tional products  each  year  In  oonoeailonal  aid. 
By  this  standard,  the  OECD  countries  would 
provide  914  billion  of  ssHlitanoa  each  year — 
alteut  double  the  existing  level— and  the 
OPEC  countries  about  «!  billion.  If  liquidity 
as  well  as  gross  ziatlonal  product  Is  taken 
into  account,  the  OPEC  countries  would  do 
considerably  more. 

However,  time  should  not  be  lost  now  In 
arguments  about  burden-sharing  formxilaa. 
We  note  with  appreciation  the  statement 
made  to  our  conference  by  Dr.  Abderrahman 
Khene,  Secretary-Oeneral  of  OPEC,  that  the 
otl  exporting  countries  Intend  to  grant  ctxa- 
cesslonal  assistance  In  excess  of  the  .7%  tar- 
get. In  view  of  the  highly  liquid  position  In 
which  many  of  these  covintrles  now  find 
themselves.  We  believe  It  Is  Incumbent  upon 
the  Industrialized  covintrles  that  have  not 
yet  met  the  .7%  target  to  reach  It  as  soon  as 
possible — and  upon  those  coxintrles  that 
have  reached  the  target  to  Increase  their  aid 
levels  further,  if  possible.  We  direct  a  special 
appeal  to  the  two  most  populous  countrlss 
of  the  OECD  group,  the  United  States  and 
Japan,  which  have  not  yet  reached  one-half 
of  the  .7%  target,  to  Increase  their  conces- 
sional aid.  In  this  connection,  we  hope  for 
implementation  of  the  proposal  made  at  the 
opening  of  our  meeting  by  Senator  HuTjert 
H.  Humphrey  that  the  United  States  sub- 
stantlally  Incraaae  Its  concessional  food  aid. 

Beyond  the  emergency  needs  of  1974-78,  It 
,  Is  estimated  that  In  the  period  1978-80  the 
developing  countries  will  require  94  to  95 
billion  a  year  of  extra  concessional  aid  In 
order  to  meet  their  minimum  development 
goals.  This  additional  requirement  will  result 
not  only  from  the  Increased  cost  of  Imports 
but  from  the  running  down  of  the  develop- 
ing countries'  monetary  reserves  and  the 
expected  deterioration  In  their  terms  of  trade 
associated  with  the  slowing  down  In  the 
growth  rate  of  the  developed  countries. 

Action  needs  to  be  taken  soon  to  cope  with 
this  longer  term  problem.  Some  part  of  the 
94-95  billion  Increase  In  annual  concessional 
aid  required  In  1978-80  may  be  supplied 
through  bilateral  aid  and  through  the  activi- 
ties of  new  financial  Institutions  of  the  OPEC 
countries.  In  addition,  we  believe  an  effort 
should  be  niade  to  restructure  the  existing 
International  financial  institutions  such  as 
those  of  the  World  Bank  group  to  encourage 
greater  financial  contributions  from  the 
OPEC  countries.  Such  a  restructuring  would 
mean  Increasing  the  voting  rights  of  the 
OPEC  countries  and  Increasing  their  repre- 
sentation In  the  staff  of  these  organizations. 


Peksonal  Statement  or  PaorKssoa  QAasKEs 

AT  THE  CLOSCNG  SESSION 

The  scarcest  commodity  in  the  world  today 
Is  not  food  or  energy  or  any  commodity,  but 
political  leadership  with  the  vision,  the  In- 


tegrity and  the  courage  to  talk  sense  to  the 
people.  The  crisis  we  face  Is  serious  not  only 
because  of  the  Inherent  difficulty  and  com- 
plexity of  the  problems,  but  because  so  many 
countries  are  now  undergoing  political  insta- 
bility or  at  the  very  least  a  difficult  political 
transition.  In  this  leadership  vacuum  we 
have  to  look  to  International  agencies  and 
private  groups  to  take  the  Initiative  and 
stimulate  action. 

Perhaps  the  most  dangerous  element  in 
the  situation  Is  the  pervasive  atmosphere  of 
cynicism  and  despair.  In  the  midst  of  po- 
litical Instability,  accelerating  Inflation  and 
social  unrest,  there  Is  not  much  ground  for 
c^tlmlsm.  Yet  the  logic  of  the  proposals  made 
by   this   conference   is  overwhelming. 

A  wise  hlst(vlan  once  wrote  that  all  revo- 
lutions seem  impossible  before  they  occur 
and  Inevitable  after  they  occur.  Let  us  try 
to  prove  the  wisdom  of  that  statement  In 
the  peaceful  revolution  toward  a  new  tntar- 
natlonal  economic  order  that  Is  now  under- 
way. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  330— ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  TO 
PAY  A  QRATUITY  TO  LILLIAN  O. 
McCOY 

(Placed  on  the  calendar.) 

Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution  : 

8.  Rb.  830 
Resfdutlon  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  LUllan  O. 
McCoy 
Jtesolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Lillian  G.  McCoy,  widow  of  Victor  J.  McCoy, 
an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be  considered 
Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other 
allowances. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  331— ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  TO 
PAY  A  GRATUITY  TO  EDITH  A. 
RYAN 

(Placed  on  the  calendar.) 

Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution: 

8.  Bn.  881 
Resolution  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Edith  A.  Ryan 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Edith  A.  Ryan,  widow  of  Payson  H.  Ryan,  an 
employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  sum  equal  to  three  months'  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  svim  to  be 
considered  Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and 
all  other  aOlowances. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  332 — ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  TO 
PAY  A  GRATUITY  TO  LENORE  A. 
YOUNG 

(Placed  on  the  calendar.) 

Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Admlnlstratltm,  reported 
the  following  original  resolution: 


Resolution  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Lenore  A. 

Toung 
Jtesoloed,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorlBSd  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Lenore  A.  Toting,  mother  of  Marilyn  3. 
Yoxing.  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  her  death,  a  sum  equal  to  six  months' 
comi>ensatlon  at  the  rate  she  was  receiving 
by  law  at  the  time  of  her  death,  said  sum  to 
be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral  expenses 
and  all  other  allowances. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
RESOLUTION 

BIN  ATE  KaBOLunoif  sa4 

At  the  request  of  Vix.  Hvicphrkt,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bm- 
sicx)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  Res. 
824,  relating  to  the  condemnation  of  ter- 
rorist acta. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  A  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION 

■EN ATX  COMCUaaSMT  BS80LUTI0M   SI 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Spabkman,  the 

Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bus- 
dick)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  81,  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  to  pursue  all  diplo- 
matic means  to  secure  the  status  of 


OFFICE  OF  SPECIAL  PROSECUTOR- 
AMENDMENT 

AICENDICENT     NO.     ISSS 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  tableJ^ 

Mr.  STEVENSON  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (S.  2611)  to  Insure  the 
enforcement  of  the  criminal  laws  and 
the  due  administration  of  Justice;  estab- 
lish an  Independent  Special  Prosecutor. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
one  who  has  worked  to  assure  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Office  of  Special  Prosecu- 
tor from  the  beginning,  I  am  the  more 
concerned  by  the  disclosures  that  the 
President,  acting  through  Mr.  St.  Clair, 
has  taken  the  position  that  he.  the  In- 
vestigated, retains  control  over  Uie  In- 
vestigation. While  that  position  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  President's  refusal  to 
comply  with  subpenas  issued  by  the 
House  Judiciary  (Committee,  it  is  utterly 
Inconsistent  with  the  fair  administration 
of  Justice,  the  maintenance  of  public  con- 
fidence in  the  Integrity  of  our  constitu- 
tional processes  and  the  President's  own 
solemn  assursuices  to  the  Senate. 

If  ours  Is  to  remain  a  government  of 
laws,  all  Federal  officials,  including  the 
President,  must  be  held  to  their  promises 
and  their  oaths  to  uphold  the  Constitu- 
tion. In  this  instance,  it  appears  the 
President  is  again  prepared  to  disregard 
his  oath  of  office  and  the  solemn  assur- 
ances made  to  the  Congress  with  his 
authorization.  If  the  Congress  does  not 
act,  history  may  repeat  itself.  Mr.  Jawor- 
skl  could  be  removed  or  forced  to  resign 
an  Impotent  office.  If  the  President  ob- 
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gtructs  Mr.  Jaworskl's  pursuit  of  the 
evidence  In  court,  he  would,  as  Mr. 
jaworskl  put  it,  "make  a  farce  of  the 
Special  Prosecutor's  charter." 

The  way  to  assure  the  Special  Prosecu- 
tor the  independence  he  was  promised  Is 
by  law.  Last  year  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee reported  out  legislation  (S.  2611)  to 
grant  a  Special  Prosecutor  the  requisite 
authority  and  power  and  provide  for  his 
selection.  It  was  held  upon  the  calendar 
should  the  need  for  Its  enactment  arise. 
The  need  for  a  statutory  guarantee  of 
independence  is  now  evident.  For  the 
reasons  set  forth  below,  I  am,  therefore, 
now  offering  a  new  amendment  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  8.  2611. 

The  substitute  Incorporates  elements 
of  my  original  Special  Prosecutor  bill 
(S.  2603) ,  of  the  bin  which  Senator  Hart 
subsequently  introduced  (S.  2611),  and 
of  the  Percy-Baker  amendment  No.  759 
to  S.  2611. 

It  gives  the  Office  of  Special  Prosecu- 
tor a  firm  statutory  basis  for  a  2-year 
period. 

It  provides  the  Office  with  a  broad 
mandate  to  Investigate  and  prosecute 
Watergate-related  offenses,  as  well  as 
any  other  offenses  committed  by  present 
or  former  high  Federal  officials. 

It  confers  upon  the  Special  Prosecutor 
primary  Jurisdiction  over  all  such 
offenses. 

It  vests  In  him  all  the  powers  of  a 
U.S.  attorney. 

It  provides  him  with  staff  and  support 
services. 

-Mosl^  Important  of  all.  It  establishes 
constitutionally  sound  procedures  for  the 
selection  and  removal  of  the  Special 
Prosecutor. 

The  provisions  in  my  proposal  dealing 
with  selection  are  designed  to  deter  the 
President  from  dismissing  the  Special 
Prosecutor  because  he  is  doing  his  Job  too 
well:  and  to  provide  for  the  immediate 
appointment  of  an  interim  Special 
Prosecutor  by  the  courts  In  the  event 
that  deterrence  falls  or  the  Office  other- 
wise becomes  vsu:ant. 

The  amendment  provides  that  in  the 
event  of  a  vacancy  a  p>anel  of  Judges  will 
appoint  the  interim  Special  Prosecutor 
to  serve  until  such  time  as  a  permanent 
successor  is  appointed  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

The  panel  would  be  composed  of  three 
Judges  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  three  mem- 
bers of  the  panel  would  be  selected  by 
all  the  judges  of  the  district  court. 

Although  I  am  convinced  that  the 
appointment  of  a  permanent  Special 
Prosecutor  by  the  courts  pursuant  to 
statutory  authorization  is  constltutiMial, 
a  small  minority  of  constitutional 
law  scholars  take  the  position  that  It 
is  not.  This  raises  the  possibility  that 
the  legality  of  actions  taken  by  a  perma- 
nent Special  Prosecutor  appointed  by 
the  courts  wUl  remain  in  doubt  until  the 
constitutional  question  is  resolved.  We 
cannot — and  need  not — run  the  risk  of 
such  delay  and  imcertalnty;  rather,  we 
must  get  Watergate  behind  us  as  soon 
as  we  can,  consistent  with  the  ends  of 
Justice. 


The  Interim  appointment  procedure 
provided  for  In  my  amendment  Is  clearly 
constitutional.  A  statute  authorizing 
interim  judicial  appointments  of  U.S. 
attorneys  (28  U.S.C.  546)  is  already  on 
the  books.  Its  constitutionality  has  al- 
ready been  upheld  by  the  courts.  For  that 
reason,  my  amendment  offers  the  best 
available  alternative  imder  present  cir- 
cumstances. Its  enactment  would  assure 
a  continuation  of  the  investigation  v?ith 
a  minimum  of  delay  and  disruption  from 
the  President. 

With  respect  to  dismissal,  my  pro- 
posal provides  that  a  Special  Prosecu- 
tor appointed  by  the  President  may  be 
removed  only  by  the  President,  and  a 
Special  Prosecutor  appointed  by  the 
panel  of  Judges  may  be  removed  only 
by  the  panel  of  Judges.  In  either  case, 
removal  is  permitted  only  for  cause.  A 
Special  Prosecutor  whom  the  President 
seeks  to  remove  is  assured  the  oppor- 
tunity to  contest  the  removal  in  court 
before  it  takes  effect. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  amendment  and  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Jaworskl's  May  20  letter  to  Senator 
Eastland  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscord,  as  follows: 

strike  aU  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Special 
Prosecutor  Protection  Act  of  1974". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares : 

(a)  Alleged  crimes  arising  out  of  the  Presi- 
dential campaign  and  election  of  1972  have 
raised  serious  questions  whether  a  full  and 
complete  investigation  and  prosecution  of 
such  charges  wUl  proceed  without  partisan- 
ship or  favor; 

(b)  Although  the  Justice  Department  is 
composed  of  men  and  women  of  the  highest 
integrity  and  ability  capable  of  conducting  a 
fair,  fuU,  and  Impartial  investigation  and 
prosecution  of  these  alleged  crimes,  a  signif- 
icant doubt  still  remains  as  to  whether  the 
public  need  for  the  appearance  as  well  as  the 
fact  of  Justice  would  be  satisfied; 

(c)  The  appointment  of  a  ^secial  Prosecu- 
tion Force  in  the  executive  branch  of  Oov- 
ernment  on  Bday  24,  1973,  had  begun  the 
process  of  restoring  the  faith  of  the  American 
people  in  the  integrity  of  this  administration 
and  In  particular  in  the  belief  that  the  ends 
of  Justice  were  to  be  served; 

(d)  The  dismissal  of  the  ^>ecial  Prosecu- 
tor on  the  direct  order  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  on  October  20,  1973,  under- 
mined this  growing  faith,  and  has  further 
eroded  the  American  people's  confidence  in 
its  Oovernment  and  In  those  who  have  been 
elected  to  lead  the  Oovernment; 

(e)  The  May  20,  1974  disclosure  that  tha 
President  Insists,  despite  prior  assurances  to 
the  contrary,  that  he  has  ultimate  control 
over  the  activities  of  the  Office  of  Special 
Prosecutor  Jeopardizes  that  Office; 

(f)  In  order  to  restore  the  public  con- 
fidence, the  Investigation  and  prosecution  of 
any  offense  arising  out  of  the  Presidential 
campaign  and  election  of  1972  should  be  in 
an  Indepmndent  prosecutorial  force. 

Sec.  3.  There  Is  hereby  established  %n  In- 
dependent Special  Prosecution  Office,  ♦espon- 
sible  for  Investigating  and  Initiating  prosecu- 
tion of  all  offenses  arising  out  of  the  Presi- 
dential election  of  1972  and  matters  relating 
thereto  and  arising  therefrom.  Including  all 


matters  which  were  under  Investigation  by 
the  Special  Prosecutor  force  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 19,  1973,  pursuant  to  the  agreement  made 
between  the  former  Special  Prosecutor  and 
the  Attomey-Oeneral-deslgnate  on  May  19, 
1973. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  and  directed  to  nominate 
a  Special  Prosecutor,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  .Senate. 

(b)  Until  such  time  as  a  nominee  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  is  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  there  shall  be  a  vacancy  In  the  Office 
of  Special  Prosecutor,  which  shall  be  filled 
pursuant  to  section  12(e)  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Special  Prosecutor  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  Investigate,  as  he 
deems  appropriate,  and  prosecute  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States — 

(1)  offenses  arising  out  of  the  unauthor- 
ized entry  into  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee headquarters  at  the  Watergate; 

(2)  other  offenses  arising  out  of  the  1972 
Presidential  election; 

(3)  offenses  alleged  to  have  been  commit- 
ted by  the  President,  present  and  former 
Presidential  appointees,  or  present  and  for- 
mer members  of  the  White  House  Staff,  or 
offenses  In  which  any  such  persons  are  al- 
leged to  have  been  involved; 

(4)  aU  other  matters  heretofore  referred 
to  the  former  Special  Prosecutor  pursuant  to 
regulations  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral  (28 
C.F.R.  sec.  0.37,  0.38  rescinded  October  24. 
1973);  and 

(6)  offenses  relating  to  or  arising  out  of 
any  such  matters. 

(b)  The  Special  Prosecutor  shaU  have  pri- 
mary Jurisdiction  over  any  of  the  offenses 
or  matters  enumerated  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section.  However,  he  may  waive  Jurisdic- 
tion when  he  determines  that  such  Jurisdic- 
tion is  not  necessary  for  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  under  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Special  Prosecutor  shall  appoint 
a  Deputy  ^>eclal  Prosecutor  who  shall  assist 
the  Special  Prosecutor  as  the  Special  Prose- 
cutor shall  direct  In  the  performance  of  his 
duties,  and,  in  the  event  of  the  disability  of 
the  Special  Prosecutor  or  vacancy  in  the  Of- 
fice of  ^)ecial  Prosecutor,  ahaU  act  as  Special 
Prosecutor  untU  his  successor  Is  appointed  in 
accordance  with  section  12(e)  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Deputy  Special  Prosecute  shaU 
assist  the  '^>ecial  Prosecutor  as  the  Special 
Prosecutor  shall  direct  In  the  performance  of 
his  duties,  and,  in  the  event  of  the  disabUity 
of  the  Special  Prosecutor  or  vacancy  in  the 
Office  of  the  Special  Prosecutor,  shall  act  as 
Special  Prosecutor  until  his  successor  is  ap- 
pointed m  accordance  with  section  12(e)  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  The  Special  Prosecutor  shall  have 
full  power  and  authority  In  carrying  out  his 
duties  and  responsibUlties  imder  this  Act: 

(a)  To  conduct  proceedings  before  grand 
Juries  and  other  Investigations  he  deems  nec- 
essary; 

(b)  To  review  all  dociimentary  evidence 
available  from  any  source; 

(c)  To  determine  whether  or  not  to  con- 
test the  assertion  and  scope  of  "executive 
prlvUege"  or  any  other  testimonial  privilege; 

(d)  To  receive  appropriate  national  se- 
curity clearance  and  review  evidence  sought 
to  be  withheld  on  grounds  of  national  se- 
curity and  if  necessary  contest  in  court.  In- 
cluding where  appropriate  through  partici- 
pation in  camera  proceedings,  any  claim 
of  privilege  or  attempt  to  withhold  evidence 
on  grounds  of  national  security; 

(e)  To  make  application  to  any  Federal 
court  for  a  grant  of  immunity  to  any  wit- 
ness, consistent  with  applicable  statutory  re- 
quirements, or  for  warrants,  subpenas,  or 
other  court  orders; 

(f )  To  initiate  and  conduct  prosecutions  in 
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any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  frame 
and  sign  Indictments,  file  Iniormatlons.  and 
handle  all  aspects  of  any  cases  over  which 
he  has  JurLsdlctlon  under  this  Act,  In  the 
name  of  the  United  States;  and 

(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  to  exercise  all  other  ix>wers  as  to  the 
conduct  or  criminal  investigations  and  pros- 
ecutions within  his  Jurisdiction  which  would 
otherwise  be  vested  In  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  United  States  attorneys  under  the 
provisions  of  chapter  31  and  35  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  and  the  provisions  of 
26  CJ^Jt.  301,6103(a)-l(q),  and  act  as  the 
attorney  for  the  Government  In  such  Investi- 
gations and  prosecutions  under  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure. 

Sxc.  7.  (a)  All  materials,  tapes,  documents, 
flies,  work  In  process.  Information,  and  all 
other  property  of  whatever  kind  and  descrip- 
tion relevant  to  the  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Special  Prosecutor  under  this  Act, 
tangible  or  Intangible,  collected  by.  devel- 
oped by,  or  In  the  possession  of  the  former 
Special  Prosecutor  or  his  staff  established 
pursuant  to  regulation  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
ial (28  CJJl..  sec.  0.37,  rescinded  Octo- 
ber 24,  1973),  or  his  successors  shall  be  de- 
livered Into  the  possession  of  the  Special 
Prosecutor  appointed  under  this  Act. 

(b)  All  investigations,  proeecuttons,  cases, 
litigation,  and  grand  Jury  or  others  pro- 
ceedings initiated  by  the  former  Special 
Prosecutor  or  by  his  successors  pursuant  to 
regulations  of  the  Attorney  General  (28 
C.PJi.,  sec.  0.37.  rescinded  October  24.  1973), 
shall  be  continued,  as  the  Special  Proeecutor 
deems  appropriate,  by  him,  and  he  shall  be- 
come successor  counsel  for  the  United  States 
In  all  such  proceedings,  notwithstanding  any 
substitution  of  counsel  made  after  October 
20,  1973. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Special  Proeecutor  shall  be 
com|>en8ated  at  the  rate  provided  for  level 
rv  of  the  Executive  Schedvile  under  section 
5315  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code.  The 
Deputy  Special  Proeecutor  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  the  rate  provided  for  level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  iinder  section  6318  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  Special  Prosecutor  shall  have  pow- 
er to  appoint,  fix  the  compensation,  and  as- 
sign the  duties  of  such  employees  as  he 
deems  necessary,  Including  but  not  limited 
to  investigators,  attorneys,  and  part-time 
con<mltant8.  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments In  the  competitive  civil  service, 
and  without  regard  to  chapter  51  and  sub- 
chapter m  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relat- 
ing to  clasBlflcatlon  and  General  Bchediile 
pay  rates  not  in  excess  of  the  maximum  rate 
for  06-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under  sec- 
tion 5332  of  such  title.  The  Special  Proeecu- 
tor is  authorized  to  request  any  officer  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  or  any  other  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  P'ederal  or  District  of 
Columbia  government,  to  provide  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  such  assistance  as  he  deems 
necessary,  and  any  such  officer  shall  comply 
with  such  request  to  the  fullest  extent  prac- 
ticable. Assistance  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  full  access  to  any  records,  files,  or 
other  material  relevant  to  matters  within 
hlB  jxirlsdlction  and  tises  by  the  Special 
Prosecutor  of  the  investigation  and  other 
services,  on  a  priority  basis,  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Sec.  9.  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices shall  furnish  the  Special  Proeecutor  with 
such  offices,  equipment,  supplies,  and  services 
as  are  authorized  to  be  furnished  to  any 
other  agency  or  instrumentality  of  the 
Unltad  Statas. 

Sbc.  10.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  law,  the  Special  Prosecutes  shall 
submit  directly  to  the  Congress  requests  for 
such  funds,  faculties,  and  legislation  as  he 
■hall  consider  necessary  to  cany  out  his  re- 


sponslblUtles  under  this  Act.  and  such  re- 
quests shall  receive  priority  consideration  by 
the  Congress. 

Sbc.  11.  The  Special  Prosecutor  shall  carry 
out  his  duties  under  this  Act  within  two 
years,  except  as  necessary  to  complete  trial 
or  appellate  action  on  Indictments  then 
pending. 

Sbc.  12.  (a)  Any  Special  Prosecutor  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  may  be  removed  by 
the  President  only  for  cause. 

(b)  When  the  President  believes  there  Is 
cause  to  dismiss  a  Special  Prosecutor,  he  shall 
prepare  a  notice  of  dismissal.  Such  notice 
of  dismissal  shall  be  delivered  to  both  Hoiises 
of  Congress,  stating  the  reasons  for  such.  The 
dismissal  shall  become  effective  at  the  end 
of  the  first  period  of  thirty  calendar  days  of 
continuous  session  of  Congress  after  the  date 
on  which  the  notice  U  delivered  to  it,  unless 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section, 
a  court  shall  have  Issued  an  order  continuing 
the  Special  Prosecutor  in  office. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section — 

(1)  continuity  of  session  is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  of  Congress  sin  die;  and 

(2)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not 
in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are  ex- 
cluded In  the  computation  of  the  thirty-day 
period. 

(d)  The  district  coiu-ts  shall  have  original 
Jurtsdlctlon  of  any  action  brought  by  the 
Special  Prosecutor  with  respect  to  his  re- 
moval or  attempted  removal  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section.  Upon  a  finding  of 
removal  in  violation  of  subsection  (a) ,  the 
district  court  shall  grant  a  temporary  re- 
straining order,  preliminary  Injunction,  order 
compelling  forthwith  the  reinstatement  of 
the  Special  Prosecutor,  or  such  other  relief 
as  it  deems  appropriate.  Any  district  court 
In  which  a  proceeding  is  Instituted  under 
this  section  shall  assign  the  case  for  hear- 
ing at  the  earliest  practicable  date  and  cause 
the  case  to  be  In  every  way  expedited. 

(e)  In  the  case  of  the  disability  of  the 
Special  Prosecutor  or  the  vacancy  of  such 
office,  the  President  shall  appoint  a  succes- 
sor, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  Not  later  than  15  days  after 
the  date  on  which  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
Special  Prosecutor  occurs,  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  appoint,  in  the 
following  manner,  an  interim  Special 
Prosecutor  who  shall  have  the  duties  and 
powers  prescribed  In  this  Act  and  shall  serve 
until  such  time  as  a  Presidential  nominee  for 
the  office  is  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The 
district  court,  sitting  en  btmc,  shall  desig- 
nate a  panel  of  three  of  its  members  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "panel") .  The  panel 
shall  appoint  an  interim  Special  Prosecutor 
with  the  experience,  abilities,  and  reputation 
necessary  to  perform  the  responsibilities  of 
the  office.  The  panel  shall  fill  any  vacancy 
which  may  occur  thereafter  In  the  position 
of  interim  Special  Prosecutor  not  later  than 
15  days  after  the  date  on  which  such  vacancy 
occurs.  Any  vacancy  In  the  panel.  Itself,  shall 
be  filed  In  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
designation  of  the  panel.  No  member  of  the 
district  court  who  has  supervised  any  grand 
Jury  or  presided  at  any  criminal  trial  per- 
taining to  matters  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Special  Prosecutor  shall  be  eligible 
to  be  a  member  of  the  panel.  Participation  In 
any  proceedlnlg  in  which  the  Special  Prose- 
cutor or  his  staff  is  Involved  In  any  official 
capacity.  The  panel  has  the  sole  and  exclusive 
power  to  remove  an  interim  Special  Proee- 
cutor appointed  by  the  panel.  The  panel  shall 
remove  such  a  Special  Prosecutor  only  for 
cause.  Neither  the  Chief  Judge  or  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  nor  any  other  of- 
ficer of  the  United  States  shall  have  any  au- 
thority to  direct,  countermand,  or  Interfere 
with  any  action  taken  by  the  Special  Prose- 
cutor pursuant  to  this  Act. 


Sec.  13.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sbc.  14.  If  any  part  of  this  Act  Is  held  in- 
valid, the  remainder  of  the  Act  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby.  The  provisions  of  any  part 
of  this  Act,  or  the  application  thereof  to  any 
person  or  circumstance  if  held  Invalid,  shall 
not  affect  the  provisions  of  other  parts  and 
their  application  to  other  persons  or  circum- 
stances. 
Watksoatx  Spvcul  PRosEctrnoN  Force, 

Waatiinffton,  DC.  May  20,  1974. 
Hon.  Jambs  O.  Eastland, 
Chairmcm,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
U.S.  Senate. 
WashiTigton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  When  I  appeared  be- 
fore your  Conunittee  during  the  hearings  on 
the  nomination  of  the  Honorable  William  B. 
Saxbe  to  be  Attorney  General,  I  assured  the 
Conunlttee  In  resftonse  to  a  question  by  Sen- 
ator Byrd  that  I  v.'ould  Inform  the  Com- 
mittee of  any  attempt  by  the  President  "to 
circumvent  or  restrict  or  limit"  the  Jurisdic- 
tion or  Independence  of  the  Special  Proee- 
cutor. I  am  constrained  to  advise  you  and 
the  members  of  your  Committee,  consonant 
with  this  and  other  promises  made  when  I 
testified  at  hearings  before  yotir  Committee 
on  the  Special  Prosecutor  bill,  that  In  re- 
cent days  these  events  have  occtirred: 

Following  the  issuance  of  a  subpoena  tat 
White  House  tapes  to  be  used  as  evidence  is 
the  trial  of  United  States  v.  Mitctiell,  et  al 
(which  are  needed  for  prosecution  piirposes 
and  perhaps  to  comply  with  the  rights  of  the 
defendant  under  Supreme  Court  rulings), 
the  President,  through  his  counsel,  filed  a 
Motion  to  Quash  the  Subpoena. 

Because  of  sensitive  matters  Involved  In 
our  response  to  the  Motion  to  Quash.  I 
joined  with  White  House  counsel  In  urging 
Judge  Sirica  to  conduct  further  proceedings 
in  camera.  After  the  court  determined  to  hold 
further  proceedings  in  camera.  White  Hoxiae 
counsel  for  the  first  time  urged  the  Court 
to  quash  the  subpoena  on  the  additional 
ground  that  the  Special  Proeecutor  had  no 
standing  in  court  because  the  matter  of  his 
obtaining  the  tapes  in  question  Involved 
"an  Intra-executlve  dispute."  As  stated  by 
counsel  for  the  President  in  the  argument 
before  Judge  Sirica,  it  is  the  President's  con- 
tention that  be  has  ultimate  authority  to 
determine  when  to  prosecute,  whom  to  pros- 
ecute, and  with  what  evidence  to  prosecute. 
Judge  SlUca  has  now  ruled  that  I  am  released 
from  in  cam.era  secrecy. 

The  crucial  point  is  that  the  President, 
through  his  counsel.  Is  challenging  my  right 
to  bring  an  action  against  blm  to  obtain  evi- 
dence, or  differently  stated,  he  contends  that 
I  cannot  take  the  President  to  court.  Ac- 
ceptance of  his  contention  would  sharply 
limit  the  Independence  that  I  consider  es- 
sential if  I  am  to  fulfill  my  responslbUltlM 
as  contemplated  by  the  charter  establishing 
this  office. 

The  position  thus  taken  by  the  President's 
counsel  contravenes  the  express  agreement 
made  with  me  by  General  Alexander  Haig, 
after  consulting  with  the  President,  that 
If  I  accepted  the  position  of  Special  Prose- 
cutor. I  would  have  the  right  to  press  legal 
proceedings  against  the  President  If  I  con- 
cluded It  was  necessary  to  do  so.  I  so  testi- 
fied In  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  hear- 
ing and  In  the  hearings  conducted  by  your 
Committee.  Thereafter,  at  the  suggestion  of 
members  of  your  Committee,  I  sent  a  copy 
of  my  testimony  on  this  point  to  counsel  for 
the  President.  Mr.  J.  Fred  Buzhardt,  who 
acknowledged  its  receipt  without  question- 
ing my  testimony.  I  should  add  that  when 
my  appointment  was  announced  by  Acting 
Attorney  General  Bork  on  November  1.  197*. 
he  stated  that  as  a  part  of  my  agreement  to 
serve,  It  was  "absolutely  clear"  that  I  ws> 
"free  to  go  to  court  to  press  for  addltlonat 
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tapes  or  Presidential  papers,"  If  I  deemed  It 
necessary. 

you  will  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when 
I  testified  at  the  session  of  your  Committee 
on  the  Special  Prosecutor  bUl,  the  following 
exchange  took  place  between  us: 

"The  CHAIRMAN.  You  are  absolutely  free 
to  prosecute  anyone;  to  that  correct? 

Mr.  jAWoasKi.  That  to  correct.  And  that 
to  my  intention. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  And  that  Includes  the 
President  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  JAWORSKT.  It  Includes  the  President  of 
the  United  states. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  And  you  are  proceeding 
that  way? 

Mr.  JAWORSKI.  I  am  proceeding  that  way." 
(Part2,  page  671.) 

Senator  McClellan  put  the  quesUon  to  me 
this  way: 

"May  I  ask  you  now,  do  you  feel  that 
with  your  understanding  with  the  White 
House  that  you  do  have  the  right,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  legal  issues  that  may  be  in- 
volved— that  you  have  an  understanding 
with  them  that  gives  you  the  right  to  go  to 
court  if  you  determine  that  they  have  docu- 
ments you  want  or  materials  that  you  feel 
are  essential  and  necessary  In  the  perform- 
ance of  your  duties,  and  In  conducting  a 
thorough  Investigation  emd  following  up 
with  prosecution  thereon,  you  have  the  right 
to  go  to  court  to  raise  the  issue  against  the 
President  and  against  any  of  his  staff  with 
respect  to  such  documents  or  materials  and 
to  contest  the  question  of  privilege? 

Mr.  JAWORSKI.  I  have  been  assvu^d  that 
right  and  I  Intend  to  exercise  It  if  necessary." 
(Part  2,  page  573.) 

Senator  Hruaka  also  examined  me  on  this 
point  as  is  shown  by  the  following  questions 
and  answers: 

"Senator  Hrtska.  And  It  was  agreed  that 
there  would  be  no  restrictions  or  limitations, 
that  even  as  to  those  Items  on  the  tapes, 
whether  they  were  asked  for  or  not,  you 
would  be  given  access  to  them. 

However,  if  there  vrould  occur  an  Impasse 
on  that  point  on  the  availability  of  any  ma- 
terial, that  there  was  expressly,  without 
qualification,  reserved  to  you  the  right  to 
go  to  the  courts.  So  that  It  would  be  at  a 
time  when  General  Halg.  acting  on  behalf  of 
the  President,  or  in  hte  stead,  would  say  no 
to  thta  particular  paper,  I  don't  feel  that  you 
should  have  it.  this  has  high  national  secur- 
ity and  other  characteristics,  and  if  you  felt 
constrained  to  differ  with  him  at  that  point, 
you  could  go  to  court,  and  there  would  be 
no  limitation  in  that  regard? 

Mr.   Jaworski.   That   to   a  correct   state- 
ment. 
Senator  Hrttska.  That  to  your  testimony? 
Mr.  Jaworski.  Yes.  sir. 
Senator  Hrttska.  So  that  by  the  charter 
and  by  your  agreement  and  your  discussions 
you   are   not    to   be    denied    access    to   the 
courts  .   .   ."    (Part  2.   page  600.) 

When  my  Deputy,  Henry  8.  Ruth,  Jr^  was 
testifying  in  connection  with  the  Special 
Prosecutor  bQl,  Senates  Scott  asked  him  the 
following  qnestlon: 

"Senator  Scott.  I  imagine  It  may  be  clear 
that  he  has  no  doubt  of  hto  right  to  bring 
action  In  the  courts  against  the  Executive  If 
he  so  deems  it  to  be  proper? 

Mr.  Rtrm.  Well,  SenaUw,  he  understands 
hto  instructions  are  to  pursue  all  of  the  evi- 
dence he  needs,  including  to  go  to  court  if 
the  evidence  to  not  forthcoming.'*  (Part  3, 
page  618) 

At  the  time  of  the  Saxbe  nomination  bear- 
ings. Senator  Byrd  exacted  the  assurance 
from  me  that  I  would  "follow  the  evidence 
wherever  It  goes,  and  If  It  goes  to  the  Oval 
Office  and  to  the  President  himself,  I  would 
pursue  It  with  all  my  vigor."  And  at  the  same 
time,  he  obtained  the  assurance  from  Mr. 
Saxbe  that  he  would  give  me  full  support  in 
matters  that  were  within  the  performance  of 
my  duty  evMi  If  "there  are  allegatlone  In- 
volving the  President"  (page  23  of  the  hear- 


ings before  the  Committee  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  WUlUm  B.  Saxbe,  December  12  and 
13,  1973). 

Of  cotirse,  I  am  sure  you  understand,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  am  not  for  a  moment  sug- 
gesting that  the  President  does  not  have  the 
right  to  raise  any  defenses,  such  as  confi- 
dential communications,  executive  privilege, 
or  the  like.  It  to  tip  to  the  court,  after  hear- 
ing, to  determine  whether  hto  defense  is 
sound.  But  any  claim  raised  by  White  House 
counsel  on  behalf  of  the  President  that  chal- 
lenges my  right  to  Invoke  the  judlctol  proc- 
ess against  the  President,  as  I  am  doing  in 
an  effort  to  obtain  these  tapes  for  use  at  the 
trial  in  VS.  v.  Mitchell,  et  al.  would  make  a 
farce  of  the  ^>eclal  Prosecutor's  charter  and 
is  In  contravention  of  the  understanding  I 
had  and  the  members  of  yo\ir  Committee 
apparently  had  at  the  time  of  my  appoint- 
ment. 

In  a  letter  to  me  from  Mr.  St.  Clair,  counsel 
for  the  President,  Mr.  St.  Clair  undertakes  to 
circumvent  the  clear  and  unmtotakable  as- 
surance given  me  by  the  President  by  con- 
tending that:  "The  fact  that  the  President 
has  chosen  to  resolve  this  issue  by  Judicial 
determination  and  not  by  a  unilateral  exer- 
cise of  his  constitutional  powers,  Is  evidence 
of  the  President's  good  faith."  Of  course,  un- 
der Mr.  St.  Clair's  approach,  thto  would  make 
the  assurance  of  the  right  to  take  the  P»resl- 
dent  to  court  an  Idle  and  empty  one.  Coun- 
sel to  the  President,  by  asserting  that  ulti- 
mately I  am  subject  to  the  President's  di- 
rection in  these  matters.  Is  attempting  to  un- 
dercut the  Independence  carefully  set  forth 
In  the  guidelines,  which  were  reissued  upon 
my  appointment  with  the  express  consent  of 
the  President.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  you  and 
the  members  of  yotir  Committee  who  were 
familiar  with  the  public  announcements  of 
the  President  and  the  Acting  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, did  not  construe  them  In  so  meaning- 
less a  manner  (as  Is  evident  by  the  above  re- 
ferred to  statements  In  questions  that  were 
propounded  to  me),  and  neither  did  I.  To 
adopt  Mr.  St.  Clair's  version  would  give  rise  to 
this  anomaly — "the  President  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  Spectal  Prosecutor  filing  hto  ac- 
tion against  him  but  once  filed,  the  Presi- 
dent will  stop  the  Special  Proeecutor  from 
proceeding  with  it  by  having  hto  counsel 
move  to  dismiss  on  the  ground  that  the 
Special  Prosecutor  cannot  sue  him." 

Judge  Sirica  In  overruling  thto  contention 
of  the  President  In  an  opinion  made  pub- 
lic by  the  Court  thto  afternoon,  pointedly 
said: 

The  Special  Prosecutor's  Independence  has 
been  affirmed  and  reaffirmed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  hto  representatives,  and  a  unique 
guarantee  of  unfettered  operation  accorded 
him:  "the  jurtodlctlon  of  the  Special  Pros- 
ecutor will  not  be  limited  without  the  Presi- 
dent's first  consulting  with  such  Members  of 
Congress  [the  leaders  of  both  Houses  and  the 
respective  Committees  on  the  Judiciary)  and 
ascertaining  that  their  consensus  to  In  ac- 
cord with  hto  proposed  action."  The  President 
not  having  so  consulted,  to  the  Court's 
knowledge,  his  attempt  to  abridge  the  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor's  Independence  with  the  argu- 
ment that  he  cannot  seek  evidence  from  the 
President  by  cotirt  process  to  a  nullity  and 
does  not  defeat  the  Court's  jurisdiction. 

Because  the  members  of  your  Committee 
exacted  from  me  the  promtoe  at  the  hearings 
that  I  would  report  a  development  of  thto 
nattire,  I  am  submitting  thto  letter. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Lbon  Jaworski, 
Special  Protecutor. 


Mr.  CRANSTON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  biU  (H.R.  8214)  to  modify  the  tax 
treatment  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  and  civilian 
employees  who  are  prisoners  of  war  or 
missing  in  action,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MODIFICATION  OP  TAX  TREAT- 
MENT OF  CERTAIN  PERSONS — 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    138S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  tef erred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance.) 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OF    AN 

AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    13S8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Amendment  No. 
1335,  Intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill 
(S.  1486)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  engage  in  certain  export 
expansion  activitiee,  and  for  related 
purposes. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  OVERSIGHT 
HEARINGS  ON  GENERAL  REVENUE 
SHARING 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, has  scheduled  4  days  of 
oversight  hearings  on  general  revenue 
sharing — June  4,  5,  11,  and  12.  These 
hearings  will  "provide  the  first  congres- 
sional forum  to  assess  the  overall  Impact 
and  progress  of  the  program  to  date. 

Anyone  wishing  to  submit  a  statement 
for  the  hearing  record  should  contact 
Mrs.  Lucinda  T.  Dennis,  chief  derk  of 
the  subcommittee  (202—225-4718) . 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  UNFAIR  PRESS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
fortunate  that  in  America  we  fl^t  politi- 
cal battles  with  words,  not  bullets.  Words 
are  the  suitable  ammunition  of  a  democ- 
racy, for  they  can  flow  freely  and  equal- 
ly to  the  public  Judgment  from  all  points 
of  view. 

However,  when  the  control  of  the  word 
flow  to  masses  of  people  rests  in  biased 
hands,  chances  for  a  fair  fl«ht  are  de- 
stroyed. 

In  two  recent  incidents  involving  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
press,  two  major  U.S.  newspapers  dis- 
played undeniable  bias  and  unmistakable 
double  standards  with  regard  to  the 
printing  of  articles  which  did  not  spout 
currently  fashionable  venom  against  the 
President. 

I  had  an  experience  with  the  New  York 
Times  that  I  will  cite  first. 

After  publishing  the  report  of  the  staff 
of  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation  in  reference 
to  President  Nixon's  tax  problems,  the 
Times  expressed  a  desire  for  an  article 
presenting  the  opposing  view.  I  sub- 
mitted an  article  based  on  a  speech  I  had 
made  in  the  Senate  pointing  out  my  rea- 
sons for  arguing  that  the  President  had 
been  treated  unfairly. 

With  profuse  apologies,  the  Times  re- 
fused to  print  my  article,  not  because  the 
quality  of  the  article  was  at  fault — ^In 
fact,  they  had  found  It  "Interesting"— 
but  because  the  largest  newspaper  in  the 
country  "Just  could  not  find  the  space." 
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I  ask  onanlmous  consent  that  my  ar- 
ticle and  the  letter  I  received  from  the 
New  York  Times  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TBS  VitTkm  Pkkss 
(By  C«rl  T.  Cvirtla.  United  state*  Senator) 
Last  Deoember,  President  NUon  asked  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion to  examine  two  transactions — a  gilt  of 
hl»  pikers  claimed  as  a  deduction  for  1969 
and  the  sale  of  23  acres  In  San  Clemente — 
to  see  If  they  were  properly  reported  on  his 
tax  return. 

The  Committee  directed  Ito  staff  to  go  to 
work  investigating  the  President's  tax  re- 
turns. The  Committee  never  held  another 
meeting  until  AprU  3.  1974,  the  day  that  a 
printed  staff  report  consisting  of  210  pages 
plus  an  iH;>pendtx  of  784  pages  was  first  shown 
to  Committee  members.  On  that  same  day, 
the  stall  report  was  filed  in  Congress  and  re- 
leased to  the  press. 

The  staff  report  Is  not  based  upon  state- 
ments taken  under  oath  subject  to  croes- 
examlnatlon.  The  President's  lawyers  were 
not  present  when  the  wltnessee  were  inter- 
viewed, nor  was  any  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee Itself. 

Considerable  apace  In  the  report  Is  given 
to  statements  which  are  mere  conclusions. 
In  reviewing  the  report,  certain  items  liter- 
ally cry  ont  for  cross-examination  under 
oath.  By  no  means  does  It  contain  all  of  the 
facts  tha*  are  available. 

Two  key  points  emerge  from  the  aftermath 
of  this  lengthy  and  complex  examination  of 
the  President's  tax  returns. 

First,  Richard  Nixon  will  pay  every  cent 
the  Oongresalonal  Committee  and  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  say  he  owes. 

Second,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  been  singled  out  for  harsher  treatment 
than  any  other  taxpayer. 

Close  examination  of  the  entire  matter 
clearly  indicates  the  case  of  Richard  Nixon 
was  handled  differently  from  any  other  tax- 
payer. Whenever  there  was  a  question — and 
there  were  many  real  Issues  of  tax  law  inter- 
pretation— the  Committee  decision  oame 
down  on  the  high  side. 

There  are  at  least  three  major  points  for 
debate: 

First,  concerns  his  donation  of  the  Vlce- 
Presldentlal  papers,  a  deduction  which  was 
disallowed,  accounting  for  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  new  tax  Mil. 

Appraised  at  nearly  t2  million,  these  papers 
had  been  given  to  the  National  Archives.  But 
the  Joint  Committee  staff  said  this  was  not 
a  valid  gift  because  he  placed  access  restric- 
tions on  them  and  because  he  failed  to  give 
sxifficlent  evidence  In  1969  of  his  Intent  to 
donate  them. 

Every  President  who  has  donated  his  pa- 
pers to  the  Archives  has  placed  restrictions 
on  their  access — such  as  dates  and  times 
when  the  papers  are  open  to  scholars  and 
the  public.  Yet,  Richard  Nixon  was  not  al- 
lowed to  receive  a  deduction,  even  though  he 
followed  the  practice  of  every  President  In 
this  century. 

On  the  point  of  his  Intentions  to  donate 
the  gifts,  one  needs  to  look  at  the  ease  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt.  FDR,  in  1938,  announced 
at  a  garden  party  he  would  donate  his  papers 
to  the  United  States.  Some  of  those  papers 
were  given  during  his  lifetime — ^but  when  he 
died,  many  of  them  had  not  been  delivered 
and  there  was  no  deed. 

The  courts  held  that  Roosevelt  had  made 
•  valid  gift  of  all  the  papers  despite  access 
restrictions,  despite  lack  of  delivery  and  de- 
spite the  absence  of  a  deed.  The  general  law 
Is  that  a  deed  Is  not  necessary  In  the  gift  of 
personal  property  and  there  Is  no  regulation 
requiring  a  deed. 


President  Nixon's  gift  stands  on  much 
firmer  footing  than  FDR's — yet  Nixon  was 
denied  the  tax  deduction. 

Another  major  part  of  President  Nixon's 
tax  bin  was  rendered  because  he  was  assessed 
for  capital  gains  which  the  Conunlttee  staff 
and  the  IRS  reports  said  he  received  on  the 
sale  of  his  New  York  apartment  and  the  p\ir- 
chase  of  the  San  Clemente  property. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  permits  every 
taxpayer  to  sell  his  home  and  Invest  the 
proceeds  In  another  principal  residence  with- 
in a  year.  And,  no  tax  Is  assessed  on  capital 
gains.  This  applies  In  every  case,  except 
Richard   Nixon's. 

When  the  Nlxons  sold  In  New  York  and 
bought  In  California,  they  were  told  this 
provision  applied  equally  to  them.  But  the 
report  ruled  this  out  because  It  maintained 
the  San  Clemente  home  was  not  a  "principal 
residence."  The  White  House,  said  the  report, 
was  their  home — even  though  they  live  there 
for  a  limited  time  and  by  tradition  leave 
their  personal  household  effects  behind. 

Another  point  on  which  the  President  was 
assessed  taxes  was  on  the  use  of  government 
aircraft. 

As  a  result  of  the  wave  of  aircraft  hijack- 
ing, the  Secret  Service  advised  the  Nixon 
family  to  travel  by  government  air  service — 
rather  than  on  commercial  flights — and  the 
Nlxons  prudently  compiled.  The  President, 
however,  volunteered  to  absorb  some  of  the 
cost,  becoming  the  first  President  In  history 
to  do  so. 

The  Committee  said  the  President  must 
treat  these  flights  as  Income  and  even  ques- 
tioned the  fact  that  his  dog  sometimes  went 
along  on  the  presidential  plane. 

No  previous  President — ^Truman,  Elsen- 
hower, Kennedy  or  Johnson  paid  for  any 
government  flights  taken  by  their  family 
members.  Richard  Nixon  did — yet  he  Is  now 
told  he  must  pay  full  fare  retroactively. 

There  are  other  points  on  which  President 
Nixon  was  singled  out  for  heavy-handed 
treatment.  His  tax  counsel,  for  example,  was 
never  given  an  opportunity  to  see,  much  less 
contest,  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  com- 
mittee staff  report — despite  Committee 
pronUses  that  they  would  have  such  a  right. 

But  the  President  has  said  he  will  pay — 
and  pay  In  full,  he  will. 

It  comes  not  only  at  great  personal  cost 
but  It  comes  In  a  manner  which  should 
outrage  every  American  taxpayer  who  now 
knows  the  President  of  the  United  States 
was  treated  unfairly. 


The  New  Tors  Times, 
New  York,  N.T..  Apra  17. 1974. 
Hon.  Cabl  T.  CX7ETI8, 
U.S.  SeTiate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dxax  Senatok  Cubtis:  We  are  most 
grateful  that  you  submitted  your  Interest- 
ing tax  article  to  us.  Unfortunately,  the 
amount  of  space  available  for  publication  of 
such  articles  Is  so  limited  that  much  ma- 
terial of  value  and  Interest  must  be  retximed. 
We  Just  couldn't  find  the  apact. 

We're  sorry  about  this,  and  hope  that 
you  win  consider  the  Op-Sd  page  again. 
We  would  very  much  lUce  to  bavs  you  rep- 
resented. 

Most  sincerely. 

CRAUXnTK  CtTSTIS. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  Interest- 
ingly, the  New  York  Times  did  print  an 
article  by  Franklin  B.  Smith  on  Its  "Op- 
Ed"  page  on  April  7  which  criticized  the 
media  coverage  of  the  Watergate  affair. 

The  editors  Qf  the  Times  must  have 
awakened  one  morning  and  looked  Into 
a  mirror.  I  am  not  sure  they  saw  them- 
selves, but  perhaps  they  saw  some  of 
their  friends  among  the  eastern  metro- 
politan press. 

At  any  rate,  this  article  which  the 
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Times  published  by  Fnmklin  B.  Smith, 
editor  of  the  editorial  page  of  the  Bur- 
lington.  Vt.,  Free  Press,  did  contain  two 
items  referring  to  President  Nixon's  tax 
problems  among  13  cited  instances  of 
distortion  and  neglect  on  the  part  of 
the  media  In  covering  Watergate.  One 
of  these  two  items  went  into  detail  about 
the  President's  tax  problems.  It  consisted 
of  13  printed  lines  of  type  which  took 
up  approximately  two  Inches  in  the  ar- 
ticle's 37  column  inches  of  print. 

I  suppose  it  is  possible  that  the  editors 
of  the  Times  felt  this  was  sufficient  an- 
swer to  those  including  myself  who  felt 
some  detailed  presentation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's side  of  his  tax  problems  should 
be  printed  to  offset  the  great  volume  of 
words  that  were  published  In  criticism 
and  condemnation  of  the  President. 

However,  a  few  days  later,  here  In  the 
city  of  Washington,  the  Washington  Post 
apparently  was  not  able  to  see  the  matter 
quite  as  gratuitously  from  the  Presi- 
dent's standpoint.  Perhaps  the  editors 
of  the  Post  did  not  care  to  look  into 
a  mirror,  or  if  they  did,  certainly  they 
did  not  see  themselves  as  members  of  a 
profession  which  might  have  erred  in 
failing  to  provide  balance  in  the  cover- 
age of  news  developments  and  editorial 
comments  on  Watergate. 

The  Post  showed  its  bias  In  refusing  to 
reprint  the  New  York  Times  article  by 
Franklin  B.  Smith  criticizing  the  press. 
Now.  Mr.  President,  it  might  be  under- 
standable that  the  Post  would  not  see 
Itself  as  a  possible  violator  of  the  princi- 
ples of  fair  Journalism  in  refusing  to 
publish  the  editorial -type  article  in  ques- 
tion. But  the  reason  given  by  the  editor 
of  the  Post,  Mr.  Benjamin  Bradlee,  Is 
something  else. 

The  Post  did  not  refuse  to  publish  the 
article  on  groimds  that  It  was  untrue  or 
poorly  written,  but  because  "we  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  print  columns  that  have  appeared 
in  other  papers — particularly  In  the  New 
York  Times." 

That  is  the  stated  reason  as  set  forth 
in  a  letter  by  Mr.  Bradlee.  and  I  want 
the  Rkcoro  to  show  the  stated  reason, 
Mr.  President,  because  It  is  a  curious  re- 
sponse Indeed  when  one  considers  the 
Post's  eagerness  to  reprint  in  its  entirety 
an  editorial  from  the  traditionally  con- 
servative Chicago  Tribune  which  hap- 
pened, for  one  time  in  perhaps  a  thou- 
sand, to  parallel  an  editorial  view 
expressed  by  the  Washington  Post. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  editorial,  of 
course,  called  for  the  resignation  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon.  I  might  add  that  the  Post 
also  saw  fit  to  reprint  in  part  a  similar 
editorial  which  had  appeared  in  the 
Omaha  World-Herald,  similarly  regarded 
as  a  conservative  newspaper.  Those  are 
two  specific  examples,  Mr.  President, 
where  within  a  very  short  period  of  time 
the  Washington  Post  violated  one  of  its 
own  stated  rules  in  order  to  print  anti- 
Nixon  material  while  at  the  same  time 
refusing  to  print  an  article  favorable  to 
the  President's  criticism  of  the  press. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  an  exchange  of 
correspondence  between  Mr.  Robert 
Bradford  of  an  organization  called 
"Americans  for  the  Presidency"  and 
Mr.  Bradlee  of  the  Washington  Post  to- 
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gether  with  Mr.  Franklin  B.  Smith's 
column  as  it  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  April  7. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccord, 
as  follows: 

Apkii.  18, 1974.  - 
Mr.  BxifJAiciN  Bkadlee, 
tutor.   The   Washington  Pott, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Mb.  Bbaolee:  Enclosed  Is  an  op-ed 
piece  from  the  Neva  York  Times  of  April  7. 

As  a  matter  of  fairness.  It  Is  our  hope  that 
you  would  reprint  Mr.  Smith's  article  at  an 
early  date.  We  feel  that  this  article  outlines 
in  rather  succinct  detaU  some  of  the  many 
charges  of  unfair  press  coverage  which  can 
be  documented  In  the  entire  Watergate  mat- 
ter. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 
Sincerely, 

BOIUBT    E.   BKAOrORD. 

The  Washimcton  Post, 
Washington.  D.O..  April  25.  1974. 
Mr.  Robert  E.  BaAnroBO, 
Associate  Director,  Americans  for  the  Pres- 
idency. Washington,  D.C. 
DxAK  Mk.  Bradford:  I  receive  Mr.  Smith's 
writings  frequently.  We  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
print  columns  that  have  appeared  In  other 
papers — ^particularly  In  The  New  York  Times. 
Sincerely, 

Benjamin  Bradlee. 

AMZBICANS  for  the  PRESmENCT. 

Washington,  D.C.  May  10, 1974. 
Mr.  Benjamin  C.  Bbaolee, 
tneuiive    Editor,    The    Washington    Post, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bradlee:  I  see  that  you  oould 
hardly  wait  to  rush  Into  print  the  editorials 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the  Omaha 
World-Herald  which  were  unfavorable  to  the 
President. 

This  Is  Interesting  for  two  reasons.  First, 
I  cant  recall  that  you  made  space  for  any 
of  their  previous  columns  defending  the 
President.  Second,  I  have  before  me  your 
latter  of  AprU  25  In  which  you  declined 
to  reprint  Franklin  B.  Smith's  New  York 
Times  article  In  which  he  blasted  media 
treatment  of  the  President  because  (to  quote 
you)  "We  do  not,  as  a  rule,  print  ccdumns 
that  have  appeared  In  other  papers  .  .  ." 

I  assume  that  any  colimm  or  editorial 
which  attacks  the  President  Is  an  exception 
to  your  rule.  Of  course,  this  Is  only  typical 
of  your  paper's  policy  and  bears  out  Mr. 
Smith's  contention  that  your  handling  of  the 
Watergate  affair  is  "the  darkest  chapter  In 
the  long  history  of  American  press  freedom." 

Those  of  us  who  ask  only  for  fair  treatment 
for  the  President  have  long  ago  despaired 
tbat  we  can  expect  such  ba^lc  honesty  and 
integrity  from  the  (expletive  deleted)  Wash- 
ington Post. 

Sincerely. 

Robert  E.  Bradford. 

Fear  and  Loathing  at  Vermont 
(By  Franklin  B.  Smith) 

Burlinoton,  Vermont. — As  a  veteran  news- 
paperman dedicated  to  the  principle  of  ob- 
jective and  fair  reporting  without  fear  or 
favor,  I  find  repugnant  the  vast  coverage  of 
the  Watergate  affair.  Much  of  this  coverage 
by  the  press — and  here  I  include  newspapers, 
television,  radio  and  magazines — has  been 
blatantly  abusive  both  of  our  traditional 
American  sense  of  Justice  and  of  the  First 
Amendment's  guarantee  of  press  freedom. 

There  have  been  countless  instances  of 
clear  distortion  or  curious  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  press  In  the  coverage  of  this 
unhappy  affair,  but  for  starters  I  offer  the 
following  baker's  doaen: 

Item  1:  For  several  weeks  now  the  press 
has  earned  reports  suggesting  that  President 


Nixon's  tax  problems  may  encourage  a  great 
many  Americans  to  take  every  conceivable 
tax  deduction,  thus  costing  the  Treasury 
untold  millions  of  dollars  in  revenue.  These 
reports  are  highly  inflammable.  Intended  to 
"make  news"  rather  than  report  It. 

Item  2 :  Relatively  few  Americans  had  ever 
heard  of  the  Junior  United  States  Senator 
from  New  York,  James  L.  Buckley,  until  he 
recently  Issued  a  call  for  President  Nixon's 
resignation.  The  press  suddenly  found  him  to 
be  a  prominent  and  effective  leader  and 
spokesman  for  Republican  conservatives  na- 
tionally, something  which  he  clearly  is  not. 

Item  3:  The  press  has  conducted  wide- 
ranging  Inveetlgations  into  aUegatlons  that 
the  Nixon  Administration  provided  ambassa- 
dorships to  well-heeled  campaign  contrib- 
utors. The  American  people  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  this  practice,  corruptible  or 
not,  is  peculiar  to  this  Administration,  an 
assumption  that  is  demonstrably  erroneous. 

Item  4:  The  press  has  quoted  again  and 
again  the  comment  of  Oerald  R.  Ford,  when 
he  was  minority  leader  of  the  House  and  was 
promoting  the  Impeachment  of  Supreme 
Coiu-t  Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  that  an 
Impeachable  offense  is  "whatever  a  majority 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  considers" 
It  "to  be  at  a  given  moment  in  history." 

But  the  press  has  nearly  totally  Ignored  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Ford  also  said  the  f<Hlowlng  in 
the  1970  debate:  "The  President  and  Vice 
President  can  be  thrown  out  of  office  by  the 
voters  at  least  every  four  years.  To  remove 
them  in  midterm  .  .  .  would  Indeed  require 
crimes  of  the  magnitude  of  treason  and 
bribery.  .  .  ." 

Item  5:  The  press  has  recently  carried 
headline  stories  on  Representative  Wilbur  D. 
Mills'  prediction  that  President  Nixon  would 
be  forced  to  resign  over  his  tax  troubles.  But 
almost  completely  Ignored  by  the  press,  dur- 
ing the  same  period,  was  a  speech  In  Cleve- 
land on  March  10  by  the  Senate  Watergate 
Committee's  chairman,  Sam  Ervln,  Jr.,  In 
which  he  declared  that  no  evidence  had  been 
produced  in  the  Senate  Watergate  hearings 
to  support  Impeachment  of  Mr.  Nixon. 

Item  6:  The  press  appears  to  be  vitally 
Interested  whenever  Archibald  Cox,  the  for- 
mer special  Watergate  prosecutor,  comments 
on  the  culpability  of  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion. But  apparently  the  national  media  dis- 
cerns no  "news  value"  whatever  when  Mr. 
Cox  criticizes  the  role  of  the  press  Itself,  as 
he  did  recently  in  New  Hampshire  when  he 
declared  that  the  media  was  trying  to  8hi4>e 
events  in  the  Watergate  affair. 

Item  7:  Last  November  the  Ro[>er  orga- 
nization, In  a  survey  of  public  reaction  to 
discussion  of  possible  impeachment  con- 
ducted for  61  subscribers,  including  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  found  that 
79  per  cent  of  the  respondents  believed  one 
or  more  of  the  most  serious  charges  against 
President  Nixon  to  be  Jxistlfied. 

The  press  exploited  the  poU  for  weeks  but 
consistently  failed  to  note  that  the  poll  bad 
been  conducted  among  a  sample  of  2,020  peo- 
ple who  had  been  presented  with  a  list  of 
13  charges  or  criticisms  against  the  President 
and  asked  to  "go  down  the  list  and  call  off 
any  that  you  personally  are  concerned  about 
both  becaxise  you  think  It  is  a  serious  offense 
and  because  you  think  he  may  be  responsible 
for  It." 

Surely  even  the  most  ardent  Nixon  sup- 
porter would  agree  that  some  of  the  13  were 
serious  offenses  and  that  the  President  might 
be  responsible  for  one  or  more  of  the  13,  and 
this  meant  that  he  would  be  Included  In  the 
79  per  oent  who  thought  the  charges  against 
the  President  were  Justified.  This  is  a  plain 
absurdity  that  the  press  made  no  attempt  to 
clarify. 

Item  8:  The  press  has  fostered  the  notion 
that  President  Nixon's  huge  tax  deduction 
of  $878,000  for  the  gift  of  his  Vlce-Preslden- 
tlal  papers  to  the  National  Archives  is  a 
unique  situation.  Yet  the  Oeneral  Services 


Administration  has  reported  that  a  great 
many  high  Oovemment  officials  have  re- 
ceived tax  deductions  by  contributing  their 
private  papers  to  tax -deductible  Institutions. 
The  press  quickly  noted  this  report,  and  Just 
as  qiackly  forgot  It. 

Item  9:  The  Involvement  of  B.  Howard 
Hunt  In  the  Watergate  affair  is  a  matter  of 
oodunon  knowledge,  and  rightly  so.  Yet  last 
December  he  told  the  Senate  Watergate  Com- 
mittee that  he  spied  on  Barry  Ooldwater  for 
the  Democrats  during  the  1964  Presidential 
campaign — a  vital  fact  that  would  provide 
essential  perspective  If  only  the  press  had 
not  failed  to  acknowledge  It. 

Item  10:  Much  continues  to  be  made  of 
the  financial  contributions  to  President 
Nixon's  re-election  campaign  by  various 
special -Interest  groups.  But  the  press  has 
studiously  avoided  more  than  cursory  men- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Orga- 
nizations— which  Is  vigorously  pro-impeach- 
ment— contributed  about  $191,000  to  the 
1972  campaigns  of  members  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  which  Is  cx>nslderlng 
Impeachment  charges  against  the  President. 
The  biggest  contribution.  $30,923,  was  re- 
ceived by  the  committee's  chairman,  Peter  W. 
Rodlno  Jr.  Why  has  the  press  f  aUed  to  reoOTt 
adequately  this  volatile  matter? 

Item  11:  This  year's  first  epecUl  Congres- 
sional election,  in  the  Johnstown  area  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  bUled  weeks  in  advance 
as  a  Watergate  referendum  of  national  sig- 
nificance. Yet  when  the  Democrat  won  by 
fewer  than  300  votes  out  of  more  than  120,000 
cast,  the  national  press  decided  it  was  not 
significant  after  all.  But  then  the  Democrats 
won  two  more  special  Congressional  elections 
In  Michigan  and  Ohio,  «md  the  Pennsylvanl* 
election  quickly  regained  significance  as  one 
of  the  three  straight  Democratic  victories. 

It  did  not  steem  to  matter  that  a  Repub- 
lican had  won  more  than  60  perowit  of  the 
vote  against  a  field  of  seven  Democrats  in 
yet  another  special  Congressional  election,  la 
California.  The  press  described  the  Repub- 
lican's margin  of  victory  as  "slight,"  altliough 
It  was  larger  than  the  Democratic  margins 
of  victory  in  two  of  the  other  three  elections. 
This  was  advocacy  reporting  and  It  was 
Irresponsible. 

Item  12:  The  national  press  seems  deter- 
mined not  to  give  President  Nixon  credit  for 
accomplishment.  When  the  acccMnpllahment 
Is  undeniable  the  credit  is  given  to  others— 
as  the  credit  is  being  given  now  to  Secretary 
of  State  Kissinger  for  the  apparent  success 
of  America's  negotiating  posture  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

It  Is  profoundly  sad  that  Egypt's  Presi- 
dent, Anwar  el-Saidat,  through  an  Interview 
in  Newsweek  magazine,  had  to  be  the  one 
to  acknowledge  that  Mr.  Kissinger  "under 
the  guidance  of  President  Nixon — and  you 
cannot  separate  the  two" — was  doing  "the 
unthinkable  in  the  Mideast."  The  Amolcan 
press,  not  Mr.  Sadat,  bore  the  obllgatl:>n  to 
acknowledge  as  much. 

Item  13:  Two  months  ago  Robert  O. 
Baker,  the  long-time  aide  to  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  when  he  was  the  Senate  Majcwlty 
Leader,  agreed  to  pay  $40,000  into  the  Treas- 
vuy  In  retiim  for  the  dropping  of  a  Federal 
suit  charging  him  with  inflaewce-peddling. 
Thus  the  Bobby  Baker  case,  flrfet  reported  a 
decade  ago,  came  to  a  quiet  end — so  quiet. 
In  fact,  that  much  of  the  press  completely 
Ignored  it.  The  plain  and  unvarnished 
tfuth  Is  that  If  the  press  had  handled  the 
Watergate  affair  In  the  same  manner  It 
handled  the  Baker  case  there  would  be  no 
controversy  today  over  alleged  Oovemment 
corruption. 

Nearly  a  year  ago  I  wrote  the  following: 
"If  the  press  continues  in  its  zealous  over- 
kill on  this  affair,  it  is  not  likely  to  destroy 
either  President  Nixon  or  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration but  It  win  gravely  injure  some- 
thing  more   important:    The   faith   of   the 
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people  In  cnir  system  of  goTemment  and  all 
tbat  It  provldas  and  proteeta — IncltMUng. 
moet  pointedly,  freedom  of  the  preea." 

Tills  has  now  come  to  pass,  and  most  cer- 
tainly this  period  will  be  remembered,  with 
more  sadness  than  outrage,  as  the  daAeat 
chapter  la  the  long  history  of  American  press 
freedom.  As  a  veteran  newspaperman  of 
principled  dedication,  I  grieve  for  my  profes- 
slcm. 

(Franklin  B.  Smith  Is  editor  of  the  editor- 
ial page  of  The  Bxirllngton  Ptee  Press  in 
Vermont.) 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  In  light 
of  these  examples,  I  am  wondering  what 
kind  of  game  these  two  major  eastern 
newspapers  are  playing  with  the  vital 
flow  of  information  aftd  opinions  which 
they  disseminate. 

Is  It  a  game  of  "get  the  President?" 
Is  it  a  game  more  designed  to  score  a  goal 
than  to  play  by  rules  that  are  fair  and 
Just  and  moral? 

Is  this  a  game  reflecting  the  same  type 
of  dictatorial  control  and  censorship  of 
the  flow  of  information  that  we  abhor 
when  we  speak  of  practices  employed  by 
the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union? 

Oh,  yes,  the  game  must  be  m<we  subtle 
in  America.  To  avoid  charges  of  blatant 
hypocrisy,  the  Washington  Post  and  the 
New  York  Times  must  make  token  con- 
cessions to  opposing  points  of  view  and 
concoct  flimsy  excuses  for  their  actions. 

The  New  York  Times,  which  has  more 
printable  spsw^  than  any  other  newspa- 
per in  the  world,  told  me  in  a  letter  dated 
April  17.  1974,  that  "we  Just  could  not 
find  the  space"  to  print  an  article  citing 
facts  in  favor  of  the  President's  position 
In  regard  to  his  tax  problems. 

The  Washington  Post  applied  a  rule 
against  printing  columns  that  had  ap- 
peared in  other  papers — imtU  it  served 
the  Post's  editorial  purposes — and  then 
it  printed  two  editorials  from  other  pa- 
pers within  a  very  brief  period  of  time. 

This  sort  of  fllmflammery.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, seems  to  me  to  be  the  antithesis  of 
the  responsibility  of  a  free  press,  espe- 
cially when  the  metropolitan  media  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States  have 
grown  so  large  as  to  exercise  thought 
control  by  the  amount  and  type  of  in- 
formation they  publish  on  one  side  or  the 
other  of  a  public  question. 

Much  of  the  information  published  by 
these  two  newspapers,  the  Post  and  the 
Times,  becomes  the  gospel  of  the  day 
when  it  Is  picked  up  and  transmitted  by 
wire  services  to  newspapers  imd  broad- 
cast stations  throughout  tiie  United 
States. 

Is  it  possible  that  two  newspapers 
through  their  various  mechanisms  of 
contrtd.  including  cross-ownership  of 
other  newspaper  and  broadcast  outlets, 
could  direct  the  thought  processes  of 
large  numbers  of  Americans  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  those  papers  control 
of  the  Ooverament  at  the  United  States? 

Is  control  of  the  Federal  Qovemment 
the  goal  they  seek  in  this  game  they  are 
playing?  Are  they  trying  to  "get  rid  of 
Nixon"  because  he  would  not  kowtow 
to  their  wishes?  Do  not  the  American 
people  have  the  "right  to  know"  both 
sides  in  this  dispute? 


A  BLUEPRINT  FOR  ACTION — STATE- 
MENT OP  ROBERT  W.  LONG,  AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY  OP  AGRI- 
CULTURE 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
oMitly  read  the  remarks  of  Robert  W. 
Long,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, made  at  the  Seaboard  Coast  Line 
Railroad  Forestry  Conference,  April  18, 
1974.  This  speech  unveUs  a  disturbing 
philosophy  in  the  man  to  whom  Secre- 
tary Butz  has  delegated  primary  nat- 
ural resource  responsibility  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Long's 
remarks  advocate  the  exploitive  alterna- 
tives of  public  land  use.  In  light  of  the 
urgent  need  for  sound  multiple-use  ob- 
jectives on  our  forest  resource  lands.  I 
feel  compelled  to  bring  his  words  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Long  opens  his  speech  with  a  de- 
scription of  his  commitment:  "my  com- 
mitment is  to  the  Secretary."  There  must 
be  a  higher  commitment  made  by  those 
whose  responsibilities  call  for  service  to 
the  public — a  commitment  to  the  re- 
source needs  of  this  nation  and  to  its 
people.  The  results  of  the  selection  poli- 
cies of  this  administration — selection  of 
individuals  committed  to  a  man,  rather 
than  an  ideal  or  the  public  good — are 
clear  for  all  to  see. 

In  this  speech,  Mr.  Long  itemizes  seven 
piincipal  resources  issues  that  his  ad- 
ministration must  address.  Five  of  these 
Issues  are  stated  in  positive  terms  and 
are  commendable  objectives.  But  a  read- 
ing of  the  remaining  two  raises  a  flag  of 
warning  to  all  concerned  with  balanced 
management  of  our  public  lands.  Mr. 
Long  states: 

We  must  strongly  resist  court  actions 
which  are  designed  to  favor  limited  special 
Interests.  We  must  limit  additions  to  our 
wilderness  system  until  all  affected  uses  are 
fully  known. 

These  statements  imply  a  direct  execu- 
tive branch  challenge  to  the  constitu- 
tional roles  of  the  other  branches  of 
Government.  Phrased  in  another  way, 
Mr.  Long  is  saying  that  he  and  his  staff 
must  limit  what  the  legislative  branch 
recommends  and  resist  what  the  judicial 
branch  determines  to  be  lawful  on  re- 
source matters.  In  recent  months  we 
have  seen  nimierous  examples  of 
attempts  by  this  administration  to  limit 
the  Congress  and  resist  the  courts. 

Mr.  Long's  talk  contains  a  series  of 
contradictory  statements  which  are  used 
to  justify  exploitive  objectives.  He  praises 
the  President's  record  and  program  for 
rural  development  when  the  facts  tell  us 
that  this  administration  has  Impounded 
most  of  the  funds  which  the  Congress 
appropriated  to  solve  the  crucial  prob- 
lems which  rural  America  struggles  to 
overcome  today. 

Mr.  Long  correctly  recognizes  that 
"man  is  not  Independent  of  Nature,  but 
a  part  of  it."  Yet  he  indicates  willingness 
to  challenge  natural  law  and  minimizes 
the  consequences  of  such  challenges. 

Hesayst 

We  have  learned  that  careless  exploitation 
of  our  forests  la  an  exercise  In  self- 
destmctlon  so  we  have  reversed  that  prac- 
tice— many  years  ago. 


Craisiderlng  the  msmy  lawsuits  brought 
against  the  Forest  Service  for  permitting 
exploitive  operaticms  to  take  place  on 
the  public  lands,  it  appears  that  this 
practice  is  still  with  that  agency  today. 

Mr.  Long  states: 

It  la  my  personal  feeling  that  we  may 
already  have  gone  the  full  cycle  toward  the 
preservation  side. 

Such  a  personal  attitude  is  perfectly 
legitimate,  but  when  It  becomes  part  of 
the  administrative  policy  of  an  agency 
that  has  a  responsibility  to  make  multi- 
ple-use management  decisions  in  the 
Interest  of  all  Americans,  then  I  for  one, 
feel  imeasy  about  true  service  to  the 
public  by  that  agency. 

Mr.  Lon^  apparently  misunderstands 
the  wilderness  designation  process  when 
he  calls  for  natlonsil  decisions  related  to 
the  wilderness  system.  National  deci- 
sions are  made.  Each  wilderness  proposal 
is  deliberated  by  the  Congress  and  a 
decision  is  made  by  the  national  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  When  he  says 
"Have  we  already  locked  away  too  much 
land  that  could  provide  valuable  prod- 
ucts and  services  to  millions  of  people?" 
Is  he  ignoring  the  beneflts  of  natural 
lands?  Land  in  the  wilderness  system  is 
not  locked  away.  Does  he  mean  that 
products  and  services  such  as  pure  water, 
natural  beauty,  flood  control,  outdoor 
recreation,  soil  stabilization,  wildlife, 
clean  air.  open  space,  et  cetera,  have  no 
value? 

Mr.  Long's  statement  that  "wilder- 
ness is  not  for  the  masses — it  is  very 
limited  In  Its  usefulness  to  the  public." 
Is  disturbing  for  several  reasons.  He  once 
again  Ignores  the  beneflts  of  natural  im- 
dlsturbed  lands  to  the  Nation  and  all  iti 
people.  And  his  use  of  the  word 
"masses" — a  word  that  always  seems  to 
carry  an  implication  of  contempt — to  de- 
scribe the  people  whose  long-range  needs 
should  be  his  only  concerns,  sends  up 
another  warning  fle«  to  me.  The  leader 
of  the  present  administration  once  char- 
acterized the  American  people  as  chil- 
dren and  his  appointees  appear  to  look 
down  on  us  in  a  similar  way 

The  stream  of  emphasis  throughout 
this  speech  is  one  of  serving  those  who 
favor  exploitation  of  our  public  forest 
resources.  Mr.  Ixuig  expresses  concern 
that  the  National  Elnvlronmental  Policy 
Act  has  become  a  club  to  halt  certain 
projects  and  practices.  If  he  would  ex- 
amine what  has  happened  to  our  natural 
resource  base  over  the  past  100  years, 
he  would  recognize  the  need,  as  most 
Americans  have,  for  a  NEPA  to  give  us 
some  protection.  If  NEPA  is  a  club.  It  is 
a  club  used  In  the  public  Interest. 

I  was  deeply  disturbed  by  the  follow- 
ing statement  in  ilr.  Long's  speech: 

I  mean  only  to  sound  a  warning  of  the 
signs  I  aee  that  the  national  ardor  for  en- 
vironmental protection  can  hit  us  right  in 
the  quality  of  life. 

This  statement  sums  up  his  disregard 
for  a  national  concern  In  favor  of  the 
exploitive  interests  of  those  who  misuse 
the  public  lands.  Does  Mr.  Long  really 
see  aivlronmental  protectioa  as  a 
threat?  The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that 
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quality  of  life  is  not  possible  without 
protection  of  our  environment.  Our  en- 
vlrOTiment  is  where  we  live,  the  source  of 
all  that  sustains  us  and  permits  us  to  de- 
velop and  grow. 

Environmental  protection  does  not 
mean  a  return  to  the  cave.  It  simply 
means  developing  our  resources,  Indus- 
tries, and  communities  in  a  way  which 
will  minimize  environmental  damage.  It 
is  not  something  to  fear  but  is  insurance 
for  a  future  that  we  should  welcome  and 
incorpt>ra<*  into  the  basic  planning 
process  of  every  agency  and  Industry. 
Environmental  protection  will  insure 
future  Americans  clean  air,  pure  water, 
growing  forests  and  farmlands,  mental 
and  physical  health,  prosperous  indus- 
tries and  communities,  protective  min- 
eral and  other  resource  development, 
and  all  the  components  of  life  quality 
that  we  need. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Mr.  Long's  remarks  printed 
In  their  entirety  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

A   BLUiyBINT   FOR    ACTIOK 

(By  Robert   W.  Iiong) 

When  I  came  to  Washington  about  a  year 
ftgo,  I  was  told  that  I  would  be  a  Presidential 
spokesman.  That  may  be  technically  true, 
but  I  would  never  presume  to  speak  person- 
ally for  the  President.  I  joined  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  a  year  ago  and  my  com- 
mitment Is  to  the  Secretary  and  only  throvigh 
turn  do  I  speak  for  the  Administration. 

This  commitment  was  not  only  to  the  Sec- 
retary but  to  what  he  stands  for  ...  an 
opportunity-oriented  free  market  guided  by 
supply  and  demand  rather  than  an  agri- 
culture and  an  economy  stifled  by  govern- 
ment regulation.  Secretary  Butz  has  provided 
remarkable  leadership  In  working  with  the 
Congress  to  help  our  Nation's  agriculture 
abuck  four  decades  of  Ul-conoelved  farm 
programs.  His  success  was  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  simple  economics  of  strong 
(arm  earnings  that  allowed  us  to  pvill  out 
the  old  props. 

I  support  the  President's  overall  domestic 
program.  His  has  been  the  strongest  bid  ever 
to  reverse  the  massive  concentration  of  Fed- 
eral power  In  Washington.  In  an  all-out 
effort  to  give  the  States  and  local  communi- 
ties a  voice  In  decisions,  be  has  preached  the 
doctrine  of  regionalism,  revenue  sharing,  a 
State-oriented  welfare  program,  and  rural  de- 
velopment. This  we  call  the  New  Federalism. 
It  will  be  a  shame  Indeed  If  these  efforts  go 
unheeded. 

As  for  my  specific  Input,  the  Secretary  has 
delegated  to  me  the  primary  responslbUlty 
for  natural  resources.  We  have  moved  cau- 
tiously In  this  sensitive  area  because  many 
view  the  tmswers  In  extremes.  The  crying 
need  Is  for  even-handed  action.  In  this  re- 
gard we  must  find  the  way  to  persuade  by  the 
"rule  of  reason." 

These  are  the  principal  Issues  as  I  see 
them: 

1.  We  must  support  the  principle  of  a 
capital  fund  for  badly  needed  Improvements 
In  timber  stands,  recreation,  range  manage- 
ment, watershed  protection,  and  preserva- 
tion of  wildlife  In  our  National  Forest  Sys- 
tem. 

3.  We  must  control  surface  damage  from 
careless  mining  exploration. 

3.  We  must  limtt  additions  to  our  wilder- 
ness system  until  aU  affected  uses  are  fully 
known. 

4.  We  must  strongly  reaUt  court  actions 
which  are  designed  to  favor  limited  special 
Interests. 


6.  We  must  encourage  long  range  plan- 
ning for  the  management  of  our  natural  re- 
sources held  In  trust  for  public  uses. 

6.  We  must  strengthen  State  and  private 
forestry  cooperation  through  Incentives  and 
direct  assistance. 

7.  We  must  increase  our  research  effort  to 
reduce  to  acceptable  levels  the  losses  from 
damaging  forest  Insects. 

My  remarks  are  based  on  the  premise  that 
man  Is  not  Independent  of  Nature,  but  a 
part  of  It.  As  with  all  other  creatures,  he 
reaps  his  physical  needs  from  the  natural 
resources  avaUable  to  him,  as  well  as  some  of 
his  spiritual  and  social  values. 

But  he  has  something  more  going  for  him. 
He  has  the  knowledge  and  power  to  improve 
on  Nature.  He  also  has  the  power  to  do  great 
harm.  Yet  this  latter  course  Is  self-regulat- 
ing. If  the  natural  environment  refuses  to 
produce  because  of  man's  harsh  treatment, 
nun  himself  Is  soon  the  victim. 

In  any  case,  man  has  been  manipulating 
the  environment  for  greater  bounty  and  a 
fuller  life  since  the  first  "streakers,"  Adam 
and  Eve.  set  foot  on  the  earth. 

The  results  of  that  manipulation  have 
been  somewhat  spotty  over  the  centuries. 
Including  those  In  this  richest  of  all  Na- 
tions. 

But  I  think  the  United  States  has  reached 
that  level  of  civilization  In  which  knowledge, 
temperament  and  technology  are  coming 
Into  phase.  We  no—  know  we  can  manage  our 
environment  for  our  physical  needs  without 
exacting  an  unacceptable  price  from  Nature. 
In  the  case  of  the  third  of  the  United 
States  which  Is  forested,  we  can  even  im- 
prove environmental  qualities  and  perform- 
ance. 

We  have  learned  that  careless  exploitation 
of  our  forests  Is  an  exercise  In  self-destruc- 
tion. So  we  have  reversed  that  practice — 
many  years  ago,  as  the  forests  of  the  South 
attest. 

But  as  we  went  too  far  In  the  exploitation 
of  forests  many  years  ago,  we  may  now  be  In 
danger  of  rebounding  too  far  In  the  case  of 
preservation. 

We  must  have  the  wood  prodiicts,  the 
metals,  the  oU,  the  water,  and  the  forage 
that  our  forestlands  can  provide.  We  can 
have  the  wilderness,  the  recreation  sites,  the 
research  natural  areas,  the  National  Parks, 
the  wildlife  refuges  and  habitats  and  the 
beauty,  too.  What's  more,  we  can  have  all 
these  things  without  degrading  the  surface 
environment. 

Tet  to  have  all  these  things,  we  must  abide 
by  a  rule  of  reason.  A  rule  which  applies  the 
concept  of  what  Is  practical,  what  Is  man- 
ageable, and  what  is  fair.  In  the  realm  of 
our  real  world,  we  must  avoid  extremes. 
The  rule  of  reason  as  appUed  here  Is  wise 
use  of  oMi  natural  resources  which  assures 
protection  of  forests  and  grasslands,  sta- 
bility of  soUs,  reclamation  of  mined  areas. 
Integrated  land-use  planning  and  other 
complex  elements  of  natural  beauty.  It  also 
means  that  those  renewable  resources  of  tim- 
ber, water,  air,  and  forage  are  avaUable  for 
the  physical  needs  of  our  NatloiL 

I  am  convinced  that  this  wise  use  princi- 
ple can  work.  I  believe  It  ia  working,  with 
USDA  leadership. 

The  Department  Is  so  often  regarded  as 
an  agency  dedicated  only  to  Improving  the 
farmer's  lot.  Yet  It  Is  far  more  than  that.  It 
Is  a  natiiral  resources  management  agency 
as  well. 

Because  of  Its  extensive  Involvement  In 
renewable  natural  resources,  USDA  might 
well  be  called  the  Department  of  Agrlcultiire 
and  Natural  Resources. 

To  begin  with,  the  Department  Is  a  major 
land  manager.  Through  Its  Forest  Service, 
It  directly  manages  more  than  8  percent  of 
the  surface  of  the  United  States  in  the  187 
mllUon  acres  of  the  National  Forests.  When 
thla  direct  management  responsibility  Is 
combined  with  Forest  Service  programs  In 


State  and  private  forestry  cooperation  and 
forestry  research,  we  see  that  the  agency 
Influences  management  on  a  third  of  the 
Nation's  land  area  classified  as  forest.  Yet 
Departmental  Influence  on  surface  resource 
management  reaches  out  even  further. 

No  organization  In  or  out  of  government 
has  a  more  extensive  research  program  for 
plant  growth,  soils,  water,  air,  and  plant 
pathology.  In  addition,  USDA  has  mineral 
specialists,  landscape  architects,  archaeolo- 
gists and  geographers.  The  Agricultural  Sta- 
bilization and  Conservation  Service  admin- 
isters the  Rural  Environmental  Conservation 
Program,  designed  to  Unprove  and  preserve 
the  natural  resources  In  rural  America.  The 
Soil  Conservation  Senlce,  an  early  partici- 
pant In  favor  of  protecting  the  environment, 
is  deeply  Involved  in  soU  and  water  pro- 
grams, survey  and  resource  analysis  and  a 
host  of  other  activities— all  largely  in  the 
private  sector  and  not  just  on  our  farms. 
USDA  also  has  some  80  programs  related  to 
land-use  planning. 

Ttieae  are  the  Department's  credentials  In 
natural  resources  management. 

Now,  you  might  ask,  what  policy  Is  this 
"Dep>artment  of  Agrlciiltiire  and  Natural  Re- 
sources" following  In  Its  role  of  public  land 
manager,  technical  service  support  to  private 
ownership,  and  resource  management  leader? 
As  I  mentioned  earlier,  we  are  the  people 
In  the  middle.  And  I  don't  say  that  In  an 
apologetic  way.  The  middle  Is  Where  we 
ought  to  be. 

We  think  there  Is  enough  for  both  the 
production  and  preservation  Interests,  but 
w©  don't  think  the  Nation  can  afford  to  give 
too  much  to  either  Interest  at  the  expense 
of  the  other. 

In  light  of  physical  product  needs  now 
rapidly  overtaking  us,  It  is  my  personal 
feeling  that  we  may  already  have  gone  the 
full  cycle  toward  the  preservation  side. 
Let's  consider  the  record : 
The  Department's  Forest  Service  recently 
unveUed  Its  "Outlook  for  Timber  In  the 
United  States."  This  Is  the  study  made  every 
10  years  to  Inventory  all  the  Nation's  supply 
of  timber  and  compare  it  with  present  de- 
mand. It  then  takes  a  careful  look  at  future 
supplies  and  makes  an  assessment  as  to  how 
they  match  up. 

'Ae  latest  "outlook"  report  paints  a  rather 
blea^  picture  for  the  rest  of  this  century, 
unless  we  change  our  forest  management 
pra<;(tlces. 

If  prices  for  timber  products  hold  at  1970 
prices  relative  to  other  materials,  demand 
wUl  nearly  double  by  the  year  2000.  Mean- 
while, the  half  billion  acres  of  commercial 
forest  lands  available  today  are  producing 
at  only  about  half  their  potential. 

This  means  we  must  Invest  far  more  effort 
and  money  than  we  are  now  in  the  growing, 
processing  and  utilization  of  timber.  We 
are  taking  steps  in  this  direction,  but  they 
have  been  palnfiilly  small  steps. 

You  may  question  whether  the  Adminis- 
tration actuaUy  Is  supporting  adequate 
levels  of  Investment  in  our  National  Forest 
System.  So  do  I,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
fresh  look  at  our  budget  priorities  might  be 
In  order. 

MeanwhUe,  the  outlook  report  describes 
another  development  which  can  have  %Blg- 
nlficant  effect  on  our  production  needs.  It 
says  that  the  commercial  timber  land  base 
In  the  1960s  started  a  decline  because  of 
Increasing  allocation  at  this  land  for  other 
uses.  It  estimates  the  declining  trend  wUl 
continue  at  the  rate  of  five  million  acres 
each  decade  through  the  next  SO  years. 

One  of  these  other  uses  is  wilderness,  for 
which  there  Is  a  vocal  pvibllc  demand.  We 
want  to  have  a  well -rounded  and  accessible 
wilderness  system,  but  I  feel  we  need  to 
make  some  national  decisions  soon  on  how 
big  a  wilderness  system  should  be. 

Have  we  already  locked  away  too  much 
land  that  could  provide  valuable  products 
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and  aeiTlces  to  millions  of  people?  Tm  not 
■aylng  we  hJtye  readied  that  point— only 
tbat  we  abould  detennine  If  we  can  aSord 
an  open-ended  wUderneee  designation  pro- 
gram. WUdemeas  Is  not  for  the  mttiinnn — It'a 
very  limited  In  Its  usefulness  to  the  public. 

The  same  caution  should  prevail  In  our 
vlt«a  environmental  protection  programs.  In 
Its  report  last  year,  the  National  Materials 
Policy  Commission  articulated  my  point  con- 
cisely when  It  aald:  "Both  the  need  to  pro- 
duce goods  and  the  need  to  protect  the  en- 
vironment are  vital;  neither  should  be  com- 
promised." 

Sometimes  I  fear  that  we  may  have  already 
compromised  too  much.  Por  example,  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  has  be- 
come a  club  in  some  cases  to  halt  timber 
sales  In  the  national  forests,  to  stop  use  of 
herblcidee  in  building  firebreaks  in  my  own 
State  of  California,  and  in  others  to  fore- 
close mining  and  recreation  development. 
Groups  like  the  Sierra  Club  have  arbitrar- 
ily and  unUaterally  decided  what  national 
recreation  should  be  and  are  trying  to  im- 
pose their  verdict  on  the  rest  of  America.  I 
think  this  is  outrageous.  It's  rldiculoxis  to 
take  the  definition  of  a  limited  special  in- 
terest group  and  say  It  necessarily  i^iplles  to 
the  Interest  of  all  Americans, 

Wake  up;  America.  It's  your  land  too! 

Because  of  fear  of  possible  iU  effects  to  Tw«n 
and  other  organisms,  we  have  been  ham- 
strung m  emergency  efforts  to  hold  back  the 
tide  of  major  Insect  epidemics  In  the  Interim 
until  we  find  safe  Integrated  control  pro- 
grams. We  Just  cannot  aff(»xl  to  pay  the  stag- 
gering prices  of  the  depredation  to  our  for- 
ests by  the  gypsy  moth,  tussock  moth  and 
southern  pine  beetle,  to  name  only  three.  The 
price  of  doing  nothing  can  sometime*  be 
more  than  the  welfare  of  the  country  can 

-  NaturaUy  our  naUonal  resource  situation 
Is  not  aU  bleak.  I  mean  only  to  sound  a  warn- 
ing of  the  signs  I  see  that  the  national  aitlor 
for  environmental  protection  can  hit  lu  rteht 
In  the  quality  of  life. 

On  the  brighter  side,  I  must  emphasize 
that  our  natural  resource  management  Is  ba- 
slcaUy  headed  on  the  right  direction. 

Let  me  cite  some  examples  of  Department 
programs  in  land  management  reflectln*  this 
policy:  ^^ 

The  Forest  Service  Is  now  putting  the  final 
touches  on  a  planning  program  for  the  next 
10  years,  encompassing  goals  and  costs  of 
•chlevlng  them  in  all  major  programs  It  es- 
tabUshes  three  levels  of  goals,  ranging  from 
a  minimum  effort  to  an  optimum  effort  in 
forest  management.  All  three  leveU  are  de- 
signed to  provide  balance  among  the  pro- 
^^uT  "*••---""  environmental 

*t,^%  '***^  **^  Bnvirmmental  Proffram  for 
i^  ♦K  "''ir^  *^"  ^^^  *^«  Administration 
t«»niatlo  grasp   of  the   financing   needed   to 

SSPn^'t,  ""T^^  ^*'*^  °'  ^"»"^  manage- 
ment. Bach  year's  programming  and  financ- 

!^f».*^*J?*  tailored  to  the  long-term  plan, 
rather  than  being  limited  rlmply  to  the 
goals  for  a  single  year. 

We  are  gearing  more  and  more  of  our  for- 
estry  research  to  the  dual  roles  of  produdna 
more  foreet  products  and  services,  and  estal^ 
iMlng  more  environmental  safeguards.  With 
b^h  the  gypsy  moth  and  the  tussock  moth 
rwearchers  are  working  on  several  fronts 
to  bring  together  an  Integrated  coUectlon  of 
safe  tools,  including  biological,  chemical 
and  mechanical  methods  to  control  forest 

With  heightened  Interest  in  coal,  the  De- 
partment has  established  a  research,  devel- 
opment and  applications  program  In  the  West 
to  deal  with  problems  of  surface  reclama- 
tion In  areas  where  coal  and  other  minerals 
are  extracted.  Its  purpose  will  be  to  provide 
land  managers  with  planning  and  reclama- 
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tlon  alternatives  by  which  they  can  satisfy 
mineral  needs  while  assuring  environmental 
protection. 

We  also  have  Just  recently  proposed  new 
mining  regulations  for  140  million  acres  of 
National  Forest.  This  Is  not  aimed  at  re- 
stricting mineral  production.  It  merely  means 
that  we  will  not  tolerate  unplanned.  Indis- 
criminate gouging  and  tearing  out  of  our 
land  siu^ace. 

And  this  year  the  Department  launched  a 
forestry  Incentives  program  for  the  small, 
non-lndustrlal  private  landowner.  It  Is  only 
a  pilot  program,  but  we  know  very  little 
will  happen  to  Increase  wood  supplies  on 
the  large  acreage  In  this  category  without 
Incentives,  and  we  fully  mtend  to  accelerate 
the  program.  And  because  the  greatest  po- 
tential for  high  returns  are  here  In  the 
South,  we  wiu  channel  much  of  the  Initial 
effort  to  the  Southern  States. 

These  are  few  of  the  activities  of  the  De- 
pfurtment  of  Agrlcultiire  which,  I  think,  pro- 
vide a  reasonable  approach  for  fulfilling  the 
Nation's  production  and  conservation  needs. 
We  are  certain  that  preservation  and  full 
production  can  go  hand-ln-hand.  But  both 
will  suffer  If  we  become  too  zealous  In 
promoting  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 

Neither  the  production  interests  nor  the 
preservation  Interests  can  have  all  they  want. 
Good  natural  resource  management  decisions 
can  be  made  and  measured  only  as  they 
benefit  the  general  public  Intereet.  We  con- 
tend that  the  public  Interest  Is  best  served 
by  balanced  multiple  use  for  present  and 
future  generations. 

The  rule  of  reason  among  people  of  good 
will  should  prevail. 


THE  CROWN  OP  ST.  8TEPHAN 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  days  ago,  the  Washington  Post  had 
an  tullcle  about  the  desire  of  some  to  re- 
turn the  Crown  of  St.  Stephan  to  its 
rightful  home,  Budapest,  Hungary.  I  am 
happy  to  report  today  that  If  that  should 
be  done — and  I  believe  it  is  right  and 
proper  that  we  do  so — the  United  States 
will  suffer  no  loss  for  we  have  with  us  for 
the  next  few  days  the  living  embodiment 
of  St.  Stephan,  Hungary's  ttrst  Christian 
king  of  the  10th  century. 

I  speak  of  Joseph  Cardinal  B£lnds- 
zenty,  the  prince  prelate  of  Hungary,  a 
martyr  to  the  Christian  faith,  a  cham- 
pion of  justice  for  all,  a  protector  of  the 
persecuted,  and  a  hero  among  men. 

Just  over  2  years  ago,  I  congratulated 
the  cardinal  on  the  floor  of  this  Chamber 
for  having  reached  the  august  age  of  80. 
At  that  time,  I  singled  out  for  special 
attention  his  imprisonment  in  1919  by 
an  authoritarian  Hungarian  Govern- 
ment, his  opposition  and  jailing  by  the 
Nazis  when  they  invaded  his  homeland, 
his  brainwashing,  torture,  and  5-year 
suffering  in  various  jails  when  Stalinist 
forces  took  over  Hungary  and,  finally, 
his  15  years  of  confinement  in  the  Ameri- 
can Legation  in  Budapest  after  being  re- 
leased by  the  Hungarian  revolutionaries 
of  1956. 

Few  men  have  endured  so  much  for 
their  convictions  over  such  a  breadth  of 
decades.  Cardinal  Mlndszenty  now  re- 
turns to  our  shores  to  offer  to  Americans 
and  Hungarian-Americans  and  all  others 
who  believe  in  a  Supreme  Being  an  ex- 
emplary attestation  of  personal  convic- 
tion, religious  principle,  and  moral  In- 
trepldness.  His  name  will  be  remembered 
long  after  all  those  who  have  tried 
through  the  years  to  bring  him  to  his 


knees  have  disappeared  from  the  Earth 
and  are  forgotten. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In 
recognition  of  this  prince  of  the  church 
who,  despite  threat  or  blandishment, 
prefers  a  pallet  to  a  bed  even  in  a  palace 
prayer,  and  meditation  even  to  food  and 
drink,  and  Independence  for  all  even 
more  than  his  own  freedom. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  SALARIES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  recent 
defeat  of  the  President's  proposals  for 
adjustment  of  congressional,  judicial, 
and  executive  salaries  threatens  to  esca- 
late executive  pay  Inequity  from  a  prob- 
lem to  a  crisis.  Legislation  enacted  by 
the  Congress  in  1967  linked  the  salary 
rates  of  the  upper  levels  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice to  the  mechanism  for  periodically  ad- 
justing the  pay  of  the  other  branches  of 
government.  While  this  was  genuinely 
Intended  to  make  this  an  objective  proce- 
dure, free  of  election  year  and  other 
political  considerations,  it  has,  in  its  first 
major  test,  clearly  fallen  victim  to  those 
very  considerations. 

My  concern,  as  it  should  be  of  every 
Senator,  is  for  the  effective  functioning 
of  the  Federal  Establishment.  The  men 
and  women  affected  by  this  pay  system 
are  those  entrusted  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  $300  billion  we  appropriate 
for  Federal  programs  and  with  the  op- 
eration of  multlblllion  dollar  capital  in- 
vestments. The  Congress,  which  estab- 
lishes these  programs  and  oversees  them, 
is  responsible  silso  for  the  consequences 
of  our  pay  actions — or  Inactions — on  the 
way  these  programs  are  administered. 

Our  top  Federal  executives  have  not 
had  their  salary  rates  raised  since  1969. 
While  this  in  itself,  in  an  era  of  rampant 
Inflation,  may  appear  as  an  obvious  in- 
equity, the  truly  serious  consequences  are 
only  now  beginning  to  unfold.  Under  the 
statutes  I  have  mentioned,  there  will  be 
no  further  salary  reviews  for  another 
4  years.  And  while,  as  I  noted  before, 
some  may  take  the  position  that  $36,000 
is  a  desirable  salary  today  and  likely  to 
be  even  4  years  from  now,  we  must  con- 
sider what  the  perpetuation  of  this  ceil- 
ing means  for  the  functioning  of  tlie 
Government. 

I  have  been  a  close  observer  of  Federal 
personnel  matters  for  some  years  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
CivU  Service.  During  the  past  2  years,  I  have 
had  the  additional  opportunity,  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences,  to  become  familiar  with  activities 
of  the  men  and  women  who  staff  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautices  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. It  has  been  impressed  upon  me,  as 
never  before,  that  the  continued  successes 
of  this  Nation  in  science  and  technology 
depend  upon  the  leadership  and  Ingenuity 
of  these  dedicated  and  capable  career  civil 
servants.  And  to  get  a  fair  return  on  the 
money  we  have  wisely  invested  in  the  space 
program — and  all  of  our  worthwhile  pro- 
grams— we  must  be  able  to  attract  and  re- 
tain this  high  calibre  of  human  resources. 

Material  rewards  have  never  been  the  chief 
attraction  to  prospective  Federal  executives 
and  technical  experts  who  can  look  to 
private  Industry  for  much  greater  compensa- 
tion. Nor  should  they  be  the  prime  motiva- 
tion for  high  office  In  the  United  States.  But 
surely  the  Oovemment's  failure  to  maintain 
some  semblance  of  Internal  pay  equity  and 
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to  address  itself  to  inflationary  pressures 
can  only  cripple  the  Oovemment's  ability 
to  recruit  and  retain  the  best  talents  avail- 
able. Adverse  consequences  are  already  dis- 
cernible in  both  recruitment  and  retention. 
ror  example,  NASA  has  been  searching  for 
leplacements  for  several  of  Its  highest  posi- 
tions for  many  months.  The  qualifications 
for  such  Jobs  are  necessarily  quite  rlgorow, 
and  individuals  possessing  them  are  fotuid 
to  be  earning  far  In  excess  of  the  tS6,000 
NASA  Is  able  to  offer.  Half  a  doeen  people 
who  would  otherwise  have  made  excellent 
candidates  have  declined  Interest  citing  the 
pay  ceiling  as  a  prime  or  Important  reason. 

For  those  already  at  the  salary  ceiling, 
the  failure  to  afford  pay  recognition  to 
increasing  degrees  of  responsibility 
tends  to  dull  incentive  and  encourages 
resignation  or  retirement.  Salaries  of 
$36,000  exist  at  as  many  as  four  organi- 
zational levels  below  the  Administrator 
of  NASA  at  headquarters  and  at  several 
levels  below  field  center  directors  as  well. 
Pour  more  years  of  this  restraint  will 
blanket  positions  of  even  less  complex- 
ity and  responsibility  into  a  common  pay 
group,  compounding  the  present  imbeil- 
ance. 

While  the  ceiling  now  dips  down  to  the 
10th  step  of  GS-15,  a  5.5-percent  statu- 
tory pay  increase  for  general  schedule 
employees  next  October  without  legis- 
lative relief  at  the  top  level  could  lower 
its  restraining  effect  to  the  8th  step  of 
08-15.  Each  year  thereafter  would  see 
a  further  erosion  of  the  congressionally 
enacted  salary  comparability  principle. 
By  the  time  of  the  next  statutory  pay 
review  in  1978,  employees  in  four  steps 
of  OS-14  will  have  joined  virtually  all 
of  the  GS-15's  and  everyone  at  higher 
levels  at  the  ceiling.  In  professional  sci- 
entific and  technical  work,  GS-14  Is  fre- 
quently just  one  grade  above  journeyman 
level  and  includes  many  specialists  with 
no  supervisory  or  management  respon- 
sibUities. 

Finally,  an  executive  whose  salary  has 
already  been  frozen  for  up  to  5  years  and 
who  has  no  prospect  of  upward  move- 
ment for  several  more  years  is  suffering 
in  terms  of  retirement  Income  as  well. 
Automatic  Consumer  Price  Index-related 
Increases  apply  to  existing  pensions 
while  the  salary  forms  the  "high-three" 
base  for  the  future  annuity  computation 
remains  fixed. 

A  Federal  executive  can  hardly  be 
blamed  for  concluding  that  his  economic 
Interest— and  that  of  his  family— can 
best  be  served  by  exchanging  a  frozen 
salary  for  an  appreciating  pension  while 
one  is  still  able  to  obtain  new  employ- 
ment. This  trend  can  only  accelerate 
under  the  existing  circumstances,  pre- 
maturely depriving  the  Nation  of  valu- 
able experience  and  knowledge. 

It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  the  arti- 
ficial. Indefinite  restraint  on  upper  level 
civil  service  salaries — never  intended  by 
Congress— represents  a  growing  handi- 
cap to  the  efficient  and  effective  man- 
agement of  Federal  programs  and  mis- 
sions by  discouraging  both  prospective 
high-caliber  candidates  and  incumbents 
of  key  positions. 

On  May  7.  the  President  proposed  a 
8hort-term  remedy  for  this  critical  prob- 
lem. He  has  proposed  legislation  which 
would  raise  the  salaries  of  those  in  the 


lowest  three  levels  of  the  executive 
schedule  and  thereby  permit  a  signifi- 
cant increase  in  the  salaries  of  those  in 
the  highest  grades  of  the  civil  service 
general  schedule.  While  no  Federal  offi- 
cial earning  more  than  $42,000  a  year 
would  receive  a  raise,  those  in  levels 
V,  IV.  and  m  would  go  to  $41,000, 
$41,500,  and  $42,000,  respectively.  This 
in  turn  would  lift  the  artificial  $36,000 
career  civil  service  general  schedule  ceil- 
ing and  not  only  permit  merited  and 
needed  raises  but  also  restore  pay  dis- 
tinctions for  different  levels  of  respon- 
sibUity. 

Such  action  can  curb  much  of  the 
growing  dissatisfaction  in  the  top  career 
and  executive  ranks  and  stem  the  loss 
of  existing  and  potential  talent.  Our 
mandate  to  see  to  the  economical  and 
effective  execution  of  those  programs  we 
create  and  support  dictates  that  we 
eschew  false  economy  and  provide  the 
wherewithal  to  attract  and  retain  the 
best  leadership  the  Naticm  can  offer. 


PROTECTION  AGENCY  CONCEPT 
HIT 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  the  Rzcobo  an  edi- 
torial by  the  Wall  Street  Journal  from 
earlier  this  numth.  This  editorial  well 
portrays  the  bigness  of  the  bureaucracy 
that  has  become  such  a  monsto*  in 
Washington.  If  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  becomes  a  reality  as  presently 
proposed,  we  will  see  another  imcon- 
troUable  organism  slapped  on  the  Gov- 
ernment and  on  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  against  the  CPA  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows: 

PaoTxcnoif  Aokmct  Concept  Hrr 
On  January  I,  Ralph  Nader  announced 
that  his  resolution  for  1974  would  be  to  win 
enactment  of  a  Consumer  Protection  Agency. 
In  years  gone  by,  his  problem  has  been  to  get 
the  House,  Senate  and  White  House  to  act  m 
concert.  So  far,  so  good.  The  House  has  acted, 
the  Senate  can  hardly  wait  and  the  President 
will  sign  just  about  any  CPA  legislation  the 
Congress  sends  him. 

Too  bad.  WhUe  the  creation  of  another 
federal  bureaucracy  did  not  top  our  list  of 
New  Year's  wishes,  neither  did  we  oppoee  the 
general  Idea.  But  the  agency  now  being 
fashioned  to  Mr.  Nader's  specifications  goes 
so  far  beyond  the  cute  little  office  we  had  In 
mind  that  opposition  Is  In  order. 

To  begin  with,  the  $10-mllUon-a-year  con- 
sumer agency  will  not  simply  Institutionalize 
the  consumer  advocate.  An  agency  that  could 
somehow  divine  a  consumerlst  version  of  the 
public  interest  and  make  that  view  known 
throughout  the  federal  establishment  Is  not 
an  altogether  objectionable  Idea.  If  the  CPA 
seriously  weighed  costs  as  well  as  benefits  It 
might  do  some  good. 

What  Is  emerging,  though.  Is  an  agency 
empowered  to  force  Its  subjective  view  of 
consumer  Interest  into  almost  every  ad- 
ministrative procedure  and  to  Initiate  legal 
action  against  any  decision  It  disagrees  with. 
Routinely  we  can  expect  to  see  government 
lawyers  battling  government  lawyers  In  The 
United  Stetes  of  America  vs.  The  United 
States  of  America.  Is  it  any  wonder  the 
American  Bar  Association  thinks  the  Idea  Is 
dandy? 
Nor  Is  It  surprising  that  organized  labor 


thinks  this  would  be  grand.  About  the  only 
area  speclficaUy  exempted  from  CPA  med- 
dling Is  that  which  covers  labor.  The  last 
thing  Oeorge  Meany  wants  Is  to  have  a  con- 
sumer advocate  rustling  through  a  proceed- 
ing on  unfair  labor  practices  and  announcing 
the  cost  to  the  consumer  of  meeting  an  AFL- 
CIO  complaint,  then  pitting  the  consiuner 
against  a  union  In  a  court  action.  .  .  . 

There  exists  no  individual  or  group  of  in- 
dividuals who  could  consistently  learn  the 
consumer  Interest  through  contemplation. 
There  are  too  many  classes  of  consumers, 
both  those  consuming  today  and  those  who 
will  be  consuming  In  the  futvire.  Does  the 
government's  consumer  advocate,  in  the 
Alaska  pipeline  case,  represent  the  consumer 
whose  highest  priority  Is  to  view  an  un- 
sullied tundra?  Or  the  one  who  wants  to 
buy  gasoUne  In  1980?  Does  the  CPA  repre- 
sent the  consumer's  health,  safety,  environ- 
mental Interests?  Or  the  consumers  short- 
run  pocketbook  interest?  Or  the  consumer's 
long-term  pocketbook  interest?  Nobody  wiU 
know  until  thls'\Blse  person  Is  named  and 
examined. 

For  the  life  of  us,  we  can't  even  under- 
stand why  Mr.  Nader  wants  to  have  this  un- 
known wise  person  installed  In  a  powerful 
bureaucracy.  As  it  is,  private  consumer  orga- 
nizations have  a  good  thing  going.  There 
are  enough  of  them  around  to  represent  both 
the  tundra  viewer  and  the  1980  gasoline 
buyer,  the  consumer's  health  Interest,  safety 
interest  and  long  and  short-term  economic 
Interests.  All  these  consumer  views  are  re- 
flected through  the  myriad  federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  and  there  Is  thus  in- 
tense concern  for  the  consumer. 

What  can  only  happen  with  a  CPA,  which 
presumes  it  can  somehow  strike  the  balance. 
Is  an  Inexorable  erosion  of  Washington's 
concern  for  the  consumer  movement.  After 
every  federal  agency  has  been  challenged  in 
court  by  the  CPA,  after  having  labored 
mightily  to  compose  competing  intereste 
Into  an  administrative  decision,  the  wise 
person  who  runs  the  CPA  will  be  ground  to 
bite  by  Capitol  poUtlcs.  If  the  CPA  Is  adopted 
In  Ite  present  form,  we  have  a  hunch  Mr. 
Nader's  New  Year's  resolution  In,  say  1977. 
win  be  to  win  repeal  of  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency. 


UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
11,  United  Nations  Secretary  General 
Kurt  Waldheim  delivered  a  most  per- 
ceptive commencement  address  at  the 
Catholic  University  of  America,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  In  his  remarks,  Waldheim 
discussed  In  some  detail  "the  dominant 
reality  of  our  time— the  Interdependence 
of  all  life  on  this  planet." 

In  the  present  era  of  global  scarcities, 
self-sufficiency  is  a  misguided  delusion 
and  interdependence  is  an  inescapable 
fact.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear 
to  the  world's  leaders  that  many  of  the 
problems  of  both  the  rich  and  the  poor 
nations  are  beet  solved  in  multilateral 
efforts  through  international  organiza- 
tions that  benefit  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  Secretary  General  Waldheim's  re- 
marks analyze  some  of  these  problems  as 
well  as  point  out  some  of  the  opportuni- 
ties which  global  resource  scarcities 
have  created  for  meaningful  interna- 
tional action. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Secretary  General  Waldheim's 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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COMMXNCZMXITT   ADOXZSS    BT    TflK   SeCRCTAKT- 

OxmEBAL  or  THE  XTmTKD  Natioivs.  Mk.  Kcbt 

Walohzim 

President  Walton,  Arcliblshop  lakoroe,  IiCr. 

Wataon,  Toiir  Excellencies,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men: I  am  greatly  honoured  to  receive  the 
Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  tbe 
Catholic  University  of  America,  and  to  be 
Invited  to  deliver  the  Commencement  Ad- 
dress. I  am  particularly  glad  to  receive  this 
Degree  In  the  distinguished  company  of 
Archbishop  lalcovos  and  Mr.  Thomas  Wat- 
son. Tbe  record  of  Archbishop  lakovos'  serv- 
ice to  humanity,  and  particularly  In  his  ac- 
tive Involvement  in  the  clTll  rights  move- 
ment, tn  which  this  University  takes  such  a 
close  interest  is  an  inspiration  to  all.  Mr. 
Watson  has  served  his  country  with  great 
distinction  in  war  and  peace,  and  his  close 
and  continuing  Interest  in  educational  mat- 
ters is  one  of  the  many  reasons  which  has 
prompted  the  honour  he  has  received  today. 

The  honour  which  this  great  University 
has  given  me  Is  one  which  I  appreciate  per- 
sonally, but  I  am  grateful  also  because  it  is  a 
recognition  of  the  work  and  achievements  of 
the  United  Nations.  It  is  a  source  of  deep  en- 
couragement to  me  that  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America  should  wish  to  renew  its 
public  commitment  to  an  organization  and 
to  Ideals  which  are  deeply  rooted  in  the  fun- 
damental verities  of  the  Christian  religion. 

The  United  Nations  contains  many  dif- 
ferent faiths,  ideologies,  and  beliefs.  It  em- 
braces all  the  doctrines  and  attitudes  of 
mankind,  and  It  was  the  genius  of  the  Foim- 
ders  to  create  a  Charter  to  whose  principles 
all  nations  could  freely  and  willingly  sub- 
scribe. The  words  of  the  Charter,  "to  prac- 
tice tolerance  and  live  together  In  peace  with 
one  another",  have  a  particular  and  pro- 
found meaning  to  Christians  and  non-Chrls- 
tlans  alike.  And  the  words  of  Pope  Paul  VI. 
in  his  message  for  the  Day  of  Peace  in  1973. 
have  a  iinlversal  message:  "We  believe  that 
the  idea  of  Peace  stUl  Is.  and  stlU  must  be. 
dominant  in  human  affairs.  It  Is  a  neces- 
sary Idea,  an  imperative  Idea,  an  inspir- 
ing idea". 

For  those  who  have  experienced  war  and 
have  seen  Its  appalling  legacies  of  fear,  suf- 
fering, anguish,  and  hatred,  such  a  state- 
ment brings  a  swift  and  fervent  response. 
For  them,  peace  is  Indeed  "an  inspiring  idea", 
opening  new  visions  of  human  progress  and 
happiness.  It  is  often  more  difficult  for  those 
who  have  not  had  this  experience  to  realize 
how  blessed  and  fortunate  they  are. 

It  is  the  experience  of  my  generation, 
which  has  passed  through  the  grief  and 
tragedy  of  war,  and  has  spent  most  of  its 
life  in  a  shadowy  hinterland  of  a  precarlons 
and  fragUe  half-peace,  that  mankind  has  yet 
to  realize  that  the  establishment  of  a  true 
and  lasting  peace  requires  intense  work, 
▼igllance,  and  application.  It  Is  important 
that  we  pass  on  this  experience  to  later 
generations. 

It  is  now  thirty  years  since  the  first  posi- 
tive steps  were  taken  In  this  city,  at  Dumbar- 
ton Oaks,  to  translate  the  United  Nations 
concept  into  a  practical  reality.  It  was  the 
creation  of  a  generation  which  had  passed 
through  two  world  wars,  and  which  knew 
only  too  well  the  consequences  of  Interna- 
tional anarchy.  Their  Intention  was  to  create 
a  new  framework  for  international  co-opera- 
tion, based  on  the  premise  of  "faith  in  funda- 
mental htunan  rights,  in  the  dignity  and 
wrrth  of  the  hurran  person.  In  the  equal 
rights  of  men  and  women,  and  of  nations 
large  and  small." 

In  many  resjwcts.  the  objectives  of  the 
Pounders  of  the  United  Nations  were  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  Founding  Fathers  of 
the  United  States.  The  feeling.  In  Thomas 
Palne's  words,  that  "we  have  It  In  our  power 
to  begin  the  world  over  again"  wm  present 
In  Dumbarton  Oaks  In  1944  and  in  San  Fran- 
cisco In  1946.  So,  too,  were  the  precepts  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  that  "all  men  are  created 


eqvial,"  and  that  man's  Inalienable  rights  are 
"lUe,  liberty,  and  the  punult  of  happiness. " 

But  the  omens  were  not  wholly  propitious. 
The  gulf  between  Ideals  and  realities  was 
very  great.  The  vrar  had  already  transformed 
the  balance  of  power  In  the  world.  Large  areas 
of  It — particularly  In  Europe  and  South-East 
Asia — were  alreculy  devastated.  Although  only 
very  few  knew  of  the  awful  potentialities  of 
nuclear  weapons,  two  world  wars  bad  already 
killed,  maimed,  and  made  homeless  tens  of 
millions  of  people  by  so-called  "conven- 
tional" means.  In  July  1914  a  bullet  fired  In 
Sarajevo  plunged  Europe  Into  a  war  which 
spread  to  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  Asia, 
and  which  eventually  involved  the  United 
States  of  America.  In  1939  the  Invasion  of 
Poland  set  off  another — and  even  more  totally 
global  and  terrible — Inferno. 

As  has  been  rightly  said,  great  conflicts 
often  begin  from  small  events,  but  never 
from  small  causes.  The  foundations  of  tbe 
events  of  1914-1918  and  1939-1946  had  been 
laid  long  beforehand. 

The  most  potent  Ingredient  of  all  was  a 
form  of  nationalism  and  a  concept  of  na- 
tional interest  which  had  been  relevant  for 
centuries,  but  which  was  now  fattdly  out- 
dated. No  one,  in  1914,  had  any  comprehen- 
sion of  what  modem  war  meant.  But,  even  If 
the  statesman  of  1914  had  realised  what  lay 
ahead,  they  lacked  the  machinery,  and  above 
all,  the  comprehension,  to  check  the  tide  that 
swept  them  to  disaster.  Conventional  diplo- 
macy had  no  answer  to  these  new  forces.  The 
argimient  that  pcUtlcians  can  be  victims  of 
events  rather  than  their  controllers  had  never 
been  more  clearly  demonstrated. 

Tragically,  this  lesson  was  not  learnt  after 
the  First  World  War.  The  League  of  Nations 
was  a  nervous  half -step  in  the  right  direction 
but  few  of  its  Founders  placed  much  faith 
in  Its  practicality,  and  most  were  secretly  re- 
lieved when  the  United  States  refused  to  Join 
and  the  Soviet  Unlpn  was  deliberately  ex- 
cluded. Behind  the  facade  of  protestations  of 
faith  to  the  Ideals  of  tbe  League,  nations 
pursued  their  own  narrow  interests  and 
maintained  old  enmities. 

It  Is  appropriate,  at  this  point,  to  recall 
tbe  much  mlsimderstood  vision  of  President 
Woodrow  Wilson.  He  failed  In  his  task  of 
convincing  the  European  leaders  and  his 
own  countrymen.  Indeed,  it  was  while  he  was 
engaged  In  this  campaign  that  be  was  fatally 
stricken.  As  the  years  pass,  as  we  look  back 
on  what  happened  subsequently,  we  can  see 
better  than  bis  contemporaries  the  true  scale 
of  his  vision. 

It  was  the  combination  of  vision  and 
realism  that  created  the  United  Nations.  For, 
If  the  lessons  of  1914  had  not  been  learned 
by  1919,  they  had  been  by  1944.  Tbe  delega- 
gates  at  Dimibarton  Oaks  were  not  attempt- 
ing to  create  a  perfect  world  order,  only  a 
better  one  than  that  which  they  bad  Inherit- 
ed, and  which  bad  brought  mankind  to  the 
brink  of  disaster.  This  mood  of  hard  realism 
was  not  understood  by  all,  and  there  were 
those  who  believed  that  mankind  had  de- 
vised some  magic  formula  which  would 
swiftly  resolve  his  problems — something 
called  "the  United  Nations."  These  people 
are  those  who  have  been  most  disillusioned, 
and  who  tend  to  blame  the  continuing  prob- 
lems and  difficulties  of  the  world  on  some- 
thing called   "the  United  Nations," 

The  Founders  of  the  United  Nations,  on 
tbe  other  hand,  did  not  expect  human  ma- 
ture or  political  realities  to  change  sudden- 
ly. They  did  not  expect  ancient  enmities  and 
Jealousies  to  be  dramatically  resolved.  But 
they  grasp>ed  what  Senator  Fulbrlght  has 
described  as  "the  one  great  new  idea  of  this 
century  in  the  field  of  International  affairs." 
In  spite  of  many  difficulties,  many  setbacks, 
many  disappointments,  the  organization 
which  they  established  has  survived,  has 
been  strengthened,  and  has  become  an  al- 
most universal  community  of  nations.  But, 
in  spite  of  all  tbaae  changes,  which  reflect 


the  series  of  revolutions  through  which  tht 
world  has  passed  since  1945,  the  fundamental 
purposes  remain — to  save  succeeding  gen- 
erations from  the  scoxirage  of  war,  and  to 
promote  social  progress  and  better  standards 
of  life  In  larger  freedom.  It  Is  within  the 
framework  of  these  objectives  that  the 
United  Nations  has  expanded  and  developed. 

Tbe  fact  Is  that  the  United  Nations  as  it 
has  evolved  is  many  things.  It  is  a  unique 
forum  for  International  debate  and  dialogue; 
its  peacekeeping  role  Is  a  vital  element  In 
the  limitation  of  conflict  and  the  establish- 
ment of  peace;  It  Is  a  world-wide  Inter-gov- 
ernmental diplomatic  organization;  It  has 
become  a  global  economic,  social  and  hu- 
manitarian organization.  Today,  there  is 
hardly  any  aspect  of  human  activity  in  which 
the  United  Nations  Is  not,  to  some  extent. 
Involved. 

Perhaps  most  Imfwrtant  of  all,  tbe  United 
Nations  has  become  a  mirror  of  the  hard 
facts  of  the  world.  The  United  Nations  re- 
flects profound  political,  national,  and  ideo- 
logical differences.  The  United  Nations  re- 
flects the  angrilsh  of  the  two-thirds  of  man- 
kind which  live  tn  abject  poverty.  The  United 
Nations  reflects  the  desperation  of  those 
with  no  education,  thoee  with  no  employ- 
ment, those  with  no  food  and  with  no  hope. 
The  United  Nations  reflects  racial  discrimi- 
nation, denial  of  basic  human  rights,  injus- 
tice, and  persecution.  The  United  Nations  re- 
flects a  world  which  spends  three  times  the 
amount  of  money  on  armaments  than  It  does 
on  health.  If  ever  the  United  Nations,  now 
almost  a  universal  organization,  ceases  to  re- 
flect realltie«,  tlien  it  will  have  ceased  to 
have  its  unique  value.  For  it  Is  only  on  the 
basis  of  true  knowledge  of  the  problems  of 
the  world  that  mankind  can  begin  to  resolve 
them. 

But  if  the  United  Nations  reflects  much 
that  Is  tragic,  it  also  reflects  much  that  Is 
good  and  encouraging  in  the  human  spirit. 
And  perlU4>s  the  most  remarkable  of  all  has 
been  the  development  of  the  ideal  of  Inter- 
national service  Into  a  practical  reality. 
There  were  many  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  and 
San  Francisco  who  were  skeptical  about  the 
practicality  of  the  concept  of  men  and  wom- 
en from  all  nations  voluntarily  serving  an  In- 
ternational cause,  but  we  have  seen  In  the 
lives  of  people  like  tbe  late  Ralph  Bunche 
that  it  can  be,  and  has  been,  achieved.  We 
see  it  today  in  the  selfless  dedication  of  peo- 
ple all  over  the  world  working  for  the  United 
Nations  in  social  and  humanitarian  relief 
programmes.  We  see  It  In  the  peacekeeping 
foroes  who  risk  their  lives  in  the  quest  for 
peace.  We  see  It  in  thoee  who  work  In  tbe 
United  Nations  refugee  camps,  in  our  health, 
education,  and  agricultural  programmes,  and 
In  tbe  provision  of  food  to  thoee  most  des- 
perately in  need  through  tbe  World  Food 
Programme.  / 

The  United  Nations  Is  eeaentlally  a  great 
and  unique  human  experiment.  As  such.  It 
is  opwn  to  all  the  human  shortcomings  and 
weaknesses.  But  it  Is  because  It  is  a  human 
organization,  served  by  individual  human 
beings  from  every  continent,  that  Iti 
strength  and  r^evance  derives. 

I  hope  that  moet  of  you  will  concern  your- 
selves with  public  service — not  necessarily 
as  a  career,  but  In  the  other  ways  open  to  all 
citizens.  I  hope  that  you  will  recognize  your 
responsibility  to  yoiir  community,  to  your 
state,  and  to  yovu-  country.  But  I  also  hope 
that  you  will  recognize  your  reqx>nslbllltles 
as  a  citizen  of  this  planet.  Again  I  should 
like  to  quote  from  His  Holiness  the  Pope: 
"Peace  la  something  difficult;  Indeed  very 
difficult;  but  it  Is  possible,  and  it  Is  a  duty. 
That  means  that  much  work  must  be  dooe 
in  order  to  obtain  peace.  Peace  does  not  come 
of  Itself.  It  does  not  stay  of  Itself.  It  results 
from  great  efforts,  from  great  plans.  We  must 
desire  it,  we  must  deserve  It  .  .  .  Peace  Is 
everyone's  good,  and  et>eryone  must  collabor- 
aite  to  preserve  It  and  make  It  advance.  IB 
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some  measure  each  and  every  one  of  us  can 
and  mutt  collaborate". 

For  what  Is  tbe  dominant  reality  of  our 
time,  and  of  tbe  time  ahead  of  us?  It  Is  In- 
terdependence— tbe  Interdependence  of  all 
life,  and  not  only  human  life,  on  this  planet. 
It  Is  impossible  to  deal  with  the  great  prob- 
lems which  confront  the  world  individually. 
Population,  environment,  energy,  raw  ma- 
terials, natural  resources,  health,  employ- 
ment, education — each  element  Is  Intercon- 
nected with  the  others.  These  are  global 
problems,  which  require  a  global  response. 
No  nation,  however  large  or  powerful,  can 
escape  from  the  fundamental  reality  of  our 
mterdependence.  No  individual  can  esci4>e 
from  it.  War  or  the  threat  of  war  anywhere 
affects  us  all.  A  trade  recession.  International 
monetary  instability,  Inflation,  a  great  nat- 
ural disaster — any  of  these,  occurring  any- 
where in  the  world,  to  some  extent  affects  us 
all.  International  peace  and  stability  are 
fragile.  Just  as  in  1914  a  single  bullet  was 
the  catalytic  agent  that  plunged  the  world 
into  war,  so,  even  more  today,  can  events  in 
far-distant  countries  affect  our  dally  lives. 
If  the  recent  Middle  East  crisis  and  its  after- 
math has  not  reminded  us  of  that  fact,  then 
man  la  not  the  rational  creature  whom  we 
Uke  to  think  he  Is. 

Thiu,  although  you  must  serve  your  na- 
tion, you  must  never  forget  your  duty  as  a 
world  citizen.  Nationalism  as  such  Is  a  fine 
quality,  but,  as  tbe  history  of  this  terrible 
century  so  clearly  demonstrates,  it  can  de- 
generate into  attitudes  which  are  disastrous 
foraU. 

Of  aU  the  evils  which  have  beset  mankind 
in  its  recent  history,  that  of  Ignorance  is 
perhaps  the  worst.  For  out  of  Ignorance  there 
comes  intolerance;  out  of  Intolerance  there 
oomes  hositlllty;  and  out  of  hostility  there 
comes  conflict.  In  our  interdependent  world 
it  Is  dangeroiu  to  be  Ignorant  of  other  na- 
tions, other  faiths,  other  Ideologies,  other 
Interests,  other  ambitions,  other  hopes.  P^m 
knowledge  of  these  you  will  learn  how  it  may 
be  possible  for  the  world — your  world — "to 
practice  tolerance  and  live  together  In  peace". 

President  Walton,  ladles  and  gentlemen. 
The  problems  which  confront  vis  are  so  large, 
■0  complex,  and  so  profound  that  many  In- 
dividuals feel  an  emotion  of  belplessneas. 
But  the  record  of  the  United  Nations  since 
Dumbarton  Oaks  has  shown  that  no  problmn 
is  incapable  of  solution  if — but  only  If — tbe 
nations  and  the  peoples  of  the  world  resolve 
to  face  them  realistically  together  with  de- 
termination, understanding,  eind  shared  con- 
cern. In  this  task  the  active  Involvement  of 
the  individual  citizen  Is  crucial.  So  I  urge 
you  to  Involve  yourself  in  public  service: 
to  concern  yourselves  with  the  realities  of 
the  world;  and  to  resolve  to  play  whatever 
role  you  feel  Is  most  valuable.  Above  all, 
never  despair,  and  never  give  in.  And  always 
bear  in  mind  the  bitterly-learned  experience 
of  my  generation— that  the  alternative  to 
himian  co-operation  and  goodwill  is  human 
suffering  and  anguish. 

The  aim  of  this  great  University  Is  "to 
search  out  truth  scientifically,  to  safeguard 
it,  and  to  apply  it  to  the  moulding  and  shap- 
ing of  both  private  and  pubUo  life".  I  am 
confident  that  these  beliefs  will  always  dom- 
inate your  lives,  and  that  you  will  prove 
worthy  of  the  tnist  and  faith  which  we,  an- 
other generation,  place  In  you. 

I  thank  you  for  the  honour  you  have  given 
me.  I  give  to  each  and  every  one  of  you  my 
warmest  good  wishes  for  the  future. 


HIS  EMINENCE  JOZSEF  CARDINAL 
MINDSZENTY 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  there  are  many  men 
and  women  who  have  put  aside  personal 
safety  and  comfort  in  the  name  of  prin- 
ciple. Today,  we  have  the  unique  oppor- 


tunity to  honor  such  a  man — His  Emi- 
nence Jozsef  Cardinal  Mindszenty,  the 
Archbishop  Emeritus  of  Esztergom  and 
the  former  Primate  of  Hungary.  Cardinal 
Mindszenty  is  a  beacon  to  us  all. 

He  could  not  and  did  not  compromise 
principle  during  the  harsh  years  in 
Hungary  when  it  would  have  been  so 
easy  to  buckle  under  the  pressure  brought 
to  bear  against  him.  He  stood  firm  In  the 
face  of  adversity.  Even  more,  he  main- 
tained the  strong  principle  of  preserving 
human  dignity.  We  can  learn  much  from 
tills  gallant  man. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  us  could  endure 
the  strain  that  he  has  endured.  I  won- 
der how  many  of  us  could  maintain  the 
principles  that  we  know  to  be  correct  as 
he  has  done. 

Cardinal  Mindszenty  has  given  his  en- 
tire life  for  Ood  but  we  shall  remember 
him  for  his  gifts  to  man — a  continuing 
example  of  the  dignity  of  human  free- 
dom. It  is  only  fitting  that  a  nation,  con- 
ceived as  was  the  United  States,  honor 
this  man  who  has  stood  firm  for  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  liberty  and  the 
destruction  of  oppression. 


WHEN  BABIES  GO  HUNGRY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  an 
excellent,  thought-provoking  article,  en- 
titled "When  Babies  Go  Hungry,"  ap- 
peared in  the  June  1974  Issue  of  Good 
Housekeeping  magazine.  The  author, 
Joseph  N.  Bell,  is  to  be  highly  com- 
mended for  this  clear  and  sharp  analysis 
of  the  vital  importance  of  the  Federal 
program  of  supplemental  food  tissistance 
for  women,  Infants,  and  children — popu- 
larly known  as  WIC. 

Mr.  Bell  focuses  on  the  urgent  need 
for  this  progrsmi,  which  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  jointly  authoring  and  which  was 
enacted  Into  law  almost  2  years  ago,  to 
address  the  direct  cause-and-effect  link 
between  diet  and  mental  retardation, 
correcting  the  malnutrition  that  adver- 
sely affects  the  human  brain. 

Combating  malnutrition  among  preg- 
nant women,  infants,  and  children  of 
pre-school  age  clearly  should  be  one  of 
our  national  priorities  in  promoting  the 
general  welfare.  But  the  administration 
delayed  for  months  on  end  in  implement- 
ing this  program  and  allocating  the 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress.  I  finally 
found  It  necessary  to  participate  In  the 
successful  prosecution  of  a  court  suit  to 
force  the  administration  to  cany  out  the 
mandate  of  Congress. 

The  publication  of  this  article  Is  par- 
ticularly well  timed.  In  light  of  the  Sen- 
ate passage,  on  May  21,  of  legislation 
which  Included  an  authorization  to  In- 
crease the  required  expenditure  for  the 
WIC  program  from  $40  million  to  $131 
million  for  fiscal  year  1975.  $100  million 
of  this  authorization  Is  urgently  needed 
to  prevent  major  cutbacks  In  this  pro- 
gram in  the  coming  fiscal  year.  The  fur- 
ther $31  million  would  be  available  to 
fund  new  program  applications  that  were 
on  file  as  of  5  months  ago  but  which  have 
not  been  funded. 

I  strongly  urge  that  Congress  complete 
action  on  this  vitally  Important  legisla- 
tion— which  also  increases  Federal  as- 
sistance for  our  nationwide  school  lunch 


program — without  delay.  Dangerously 
Inadequate  diets  are  an  all  too  frequent 
phenomenon  among  expectant  mothers 
and  babies  of  lower  Income  families,  and 
among  schoolchildren  of  all  family  in- 
come levels.  It  Is  incumbent  ui>on  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  effective 
help  to  meet  this  need,  and  meet  it  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  Good  House- 
keeping magazine  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
asfollovra: 

When  Babies  Oc  HuNcay 
(By  Joseph  N.  Bell) 

During  the  first  months  of  life,  malnutri- 
tion takes  its  cruelest  toll.  Here  is  a  shock- 
ing report  on  that  damage,  and  on  what 
could  be  done  about  it — but  isnt  If  $60  could 
save  a  baby  from  mental  retardation,  would 
you  pay  It? 

Of  course  you  would.  And  In  1972,  you 
did — or  at  least  committed  yourself  to  pay- 
ing it  by  way  of  your  elected  representativee 
In  Washington.  At  that  time  Congress  appro- 
priated (40  million  In  an  attempt  to  salvage 
some  half  a  million  high-risk  newborn  babies 
and  rescue  many  of  them  from  the  tragedy 
of  lifetime  dependency.  If  not  actual  hospital- 
ization. 

The  program,  which  went  by  the  acronym 
of  WIC  (Women,  Infants  and  Children) 
hinged  on  a  vastly  Important  scientific  dis- 
covery: that  there  Is  a  direct  cause-and- 
effect  link  between  diet  and  mental  retarda- 
tion, that  malnutrition  can  actually  stunt 
the  human  brain.  Science  has  also  learned 
that  the  damage  Is  done  very  early  In  life, 
during  the  last  months  in  the  womb  and 
the  crucial  first  year  of  life  when  brain  cells 
are  grown.  If  a  baby  hasn't  developed  a  full 
complement  of  cells  by  the  time  he's  18 
months  old,  it  is  known  now  that  he  never 
will,  Hl-noiirlsbed  children  have  been  found 
to  have  40  percent  fewer  cells  than  those 
who've  been  well  fed. 

What  all  this  means  Is  that,  although 
mental  retardation  is  not  curable.  It  ia  pre- 
ventable— at  least  in  a  substantial  number 
of  cases.  And  that  what's  needed  to  prevent 
It  Is  not  any  wonder  drug  or  magic  bullet, 
but  simply  getting  the  right  food  at  the  right 
time  to  mothers  and  Infants  who  might  not 
otherwise  get  It. 

Congress  had  all  this  In  mind  when  It 
launched  its  war  against  mental  retardation. 
Although  its  decision  created  scstfce!y  a 
ripple  among  the  public  at  large  ($40  million 
Is,  after  all,  not  even  a  drop  In  the  Federal 
budget  and  produced  no  headlines).  It  was 
greeted  with  cheers  from  the  experts  in  a 
dozen  fields.  Now,  at  last,  something  was 
being  done  to  break  the  vicious  cycle  of 
poverty  and  social  problems,  and  to  check, 
at  very  little  cost,  what  scientists  saw  as  a 
serious  threat  to  the  brainpower  of  future 
Americans. 

Today  thoee  same  experts  are  not  cheering. 
For  18  months  the  WIC  program  was  bogged 
down  In  the  bureaucratic  snarls  and  con- 
fusion of  post-Watergate  Washington.  Now, 
although  some  funds  are  finally  being  dis- 
bursed, no  one  agrees  on  how  much  is  left. 
And,  at  this  writing,  nothing  has  been  done 
about  renewing  the  appropriation.  As  of 
now,  unless  all  of  us — you  and  your  husband 
and  your  friends — ^brlng  pressure  on  Wash- 
ington, what  WIC  promised  may  turn  out  to 
be  no  more  than  a  promise. 

Here,  then,  are  the  facts. 

Some  26  million  Americans  now  live  below 
the  poverty  line  as  defined  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration.  One  out  of  every 
four  children  under  six  years  of  age  presently 
lives  In  a  home  where,  according  to  Dr. 
Charles  Lowe  of  the  Natloilal  Institute  of 
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Child  Care  and  Human  D«velopm«nt.  "there 
Is  not  enoxigb  Inconie  to  meet  the  costs  of 
many  of  the  essentials  of  life."  Including  the 
most  essential  essential  of  all:  proper  food. 

In  1971,  a  subcommittee  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
began  looking  into  the  relationship  between 
poverty  and  mental  retardation.  The  hearings 
were  triggered  by  a  remarkable  foiir-year  in- 
vestigation by  a  team  of  doctors  and  re- 
searchers at  6t.  Jude's  Cbildren'e  Research 
Hospital  In  Memphis,  Tenn.  Through  a  care- 
fully chronicled  supplemental  feeding  pro- 
gram in  a  low-Income  black  neighborhood  of 
Memphis,  the  St.  Jude's  team  proved  that  the 
height,  weight  and  intelligence  distribution 
of  these  terribly  poor  children  could  be  raised 
slgnlflcatttly  through  the  proper  practice  of 
maternal  and  Infant  nutrition.  A  number  of 
other  medical  experts  corroborated  the  St. 
Jude  findings. 

What  this  adds  up  to  for  you  and  me  Is 
'  that  the  bUllons  of  dollars  we  now  spend  to 
care  for  people  who  cannot  oare  for  them- 
selves might  be  materially  reduced  If  the 
problem  were  attacked  at  Its  source.  What  it 
would  cost,  according  to  the  experts,  would 
be  about  $20  for  the  right  kind  of  supple- 
mentary food  for  each  prospective  mother 
during  her  pregnancy  and  about  twice  that 
amount  for  an  infant  during  his  flivt  18 
months  of  life.  As  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey 
pointed  out:  "The  total  cost  of  this  kind  of 
supplemental  feeding  program  would  be  less 
to  a  community  than  the  expense  of  oaring 
for  only  a  few  retarded  infants  over  their 
lifetimes." 

So  positive  action — ^for  once — seemed  clear- 
ly defined :  The  job  was  to  see  to  it  that  every 
prospective  mother  in  the  United  States  un- 
able to  provide  nutrition  for  herself  and 
her  unborn  baby  be  given  proper  food.  There 
were  no  grinding  social  or  political  issues 
involved.  The  need  had  been  demonstrated. 
The  means  were  at  hand.  The  cost  was  rela- 
tively small.  And  the  benefits — to  mothers, 
Infants,  and  every  American  taxpayer — were 
extraordinary. 

Paced  with  such  simple  Imperatives,  even 
Congress  can  move  quickly.  In  mid-19T2,  a 
Special  Supplemental  Pood  Program  (later 
to  be  known  as  WIC)  was  passed.  It  provided 
•40  million  over  the  next  two  years  to  feed 
an  estimated  half  million  pregnant  women 
and  Infants  In  low-income  areas.  Results  were 
to  be  tabulated  and  carefully  studied  to  de- 
termine how  effectively  the  program  was 
working. 

Nutritionists  and  pediatricians  in  thou- 
sands of  community  public  health  centers 
were  elated.  Up  to  that  point,  aU  they  had 
been  able  to  offer  had  been  advice — which 
the  poor  people  they  were  counseling  often 
oouldnt  afford  to  follow.  Now  they  cotUd  give 
food,  too.  So  they  waited  eagerly  for  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture — which  had  been 
charged  with  administering  the  WIC  pro- 
gram— to  gear  up  and  get  started. 

And  nothing  happened.  Absolutely  noth- 
ing— no  application  forms,  no  advisories,  no 
food.  After  a  year  of  that.  Interested  citizens 
brought  a  class-action  lawsuit  against  the 
Agriculture  Department  to  force  It  to  put 
the  appropriated  funds  to  work.  The  judge 
didn't  mince  words  in  his  decision:  he  gave 
the  USDA  one  month  to  draw  up  the  regu- 
lations for  WIC  and  request  applications 
for  funds. 

At  the  same  time,  the  outraged  Senate 
subcommittee  reconvened  its  hearings  and 
,  blistered  the  USDA  representatives  sum- 
moned before  it.  When  the  USDA  people  in- 
sisted they  understood  WTC's  job  was  one  of 
medical  evaluation,  the  Senators  stressed 
again  their  intent  that  the  $40  million  should 
be  xised  immediately  to  feed  hungry  babies 
and  expectant  mothers. 

The  applications  for  supplementary  feed- 
ing funds  that  poured  In  from  all  over  the 
nation  after  the  court  decision  were  tangled 
for  month*  la  bnrMucratlc  red  tape.  First 


i4>proval8  were  granted  late  In  1973,  and  a 
month  later,  a  few  of  the  programs  finally  got 
money  that  had  been  appropriated. 

The  first  statewide  WIC  operations  were 
in  Arizona,  where  the  need  was  urgent  and 
the  machinery  had  long  been  readied  by  a 
dynamic  young  state  nutrition  director  with 
sniping  eyes  and  a  no-nonsense  approach 
named  Anita  Tanochlk. 

One  of  Anita's  assistants — a  tall,  attrac- 
tive graduate  of  the  University  of  California 
named  Carol  Elchelberger,  took  me  in  hand 
when  OH  sent  me  to  Arizona  to  see  how  the 
WIC  program  worked.  For  her  demonstration, 
Carol  chose  the  desert  town  of  Florence,  a 
place  of  adobe  and  brick  and  sand  and  dust 
where  men  wear  boots  and  drive  pickup 
trucks,  where  water  makes  acrid  soU  pro- 
ductive, and  billboards  advertise  rodent  con- 
trol. The  population  is  a  broad  mix  of  native- 
born  whites,  blacks  and  Mexican-Americans. 

On  that  morning  there  was  a  birth  control 
clinic  at  the  health  center.  Later  the  WIC 
mothers  began  arriving — a  stream  of  preg- 
nant women  and  new  mothers  applying  for 
food  vouchers  t<x  the  first  time  or  picking 
up  new  ones. 

I  listened  as  field  nutrition  worker  Sally 
Lewis — effervescent  and  friendly — inter- 
viewed two  WIC  applicants.  The  first  was 
Maria,  28,  Mexican-American,  with  huge, 
luminous  brown  eyes,  who  was  married  to 
an  unemployed  agricultural  worker.  She  had 
two  small  children  with  her  and  was  expect- 
ing her  third  in  five  months.  The  second, 
Blllle  Sue,  was  American-born,  heavy-set, 
34.  She  had  recently  married  a  widower 
ranch  hand  with  la  children.  She  had  three 
small  children  In  tow  and  wets  visibly 
pregnant. 

Sally  checked  their  blood  for  anemia  and 
took  detailed  personal  Information.  She 
learned  that  Maria  and  her  husband  had  re- 
cently moved  from  her  parents'  home  into 
their  own  apartment,  but  that  then  her  hus- 
band had  been  unexpectedly  laid  off.  Al- 
though he  hoped  to  be  working  soon,  there 
was  no  Income  meanwhUe  and  Maria  had  to 
use  what  cash  they  had  to  buy  food  for  the 
family  rather  than  the  special  foods  she  had 
been  told  she  needed.  Blllle  Sue  was  scarcely 
better  off.  Her  husband  was  earning  lees  than 
$500  per  month,  from  which  she  had  to  feed 
the  ten  children  still  at  home.  She,  too,  had 
to  think  of  stretching  food  for  the  family 
rather  than  of  special  foods  for  herself  and 
her  unborn  chUd. 

Both  women  wece  obviously  within  the 
scope  of  the  WIC  program,  and  Sally  Lewis 
provided  them  with  food  vouchers  on  the 
spot.  The  voucher  looks  like  a  blank  check, 
but  on  the  bottom  of  the  form  is  a  list  of 
vital  foods — ^iron-fortified  formula,  fruit 
juices,  whole,  skimmed  or  low-fat  fluid  milk, 
nonfat  dry  milk  ( "Some  of  these  people,"  ex- 
plained Sally,  "don't  have  refrigerators"), 
and  so  on.  The  nutritionist  prescribes  an  in- 
dividual diet  for  each  mother  and  infant, 
then  indicates  it  on  the  form.  The  recipient 
can  exchange  the  voucher  In  any  food  store 
for  the  precise  nutrition  she  needs — and  for 
nothing  else. 

Several  dozen  expectant  mothers  had  been 
provided  with  food  vouchers  by  late  after- 
noon. When  the  lines  of  patients  began  to 
dwindle,  the  staff — two  public  health  nurses 
and  three  nutritionists — had  a  few  minutes 
to  breathe  and  to  talk  to  me.  From  them  I 
learned  about  some  of  the  people  WIC  had 
come  along  too  late  to  help.  Fifteen-year-old 
Brenda,  for  example,  who  had  been  aban- 
doned by  her  father  and  beaten  by  her  step- 
father and  made  pregnant  by  a  schoolmate 
from  a  wealthy  family  that  refused  help 
when  they  found  they  were  not  legally  obli- 
gated. Brenda  bad  shown  up  on  Sally  Lewis' 
doorst^  one  night,  huddled  against  the  cold, 
and  eight  months  pregnant.  Sally  had  taken 
her  In  and  done  what  she  could  for  her — and 
later  for  her  baby.  Tlie  child,  who  la  now  two 
and  being  raised  by  'Brenda's  grandmother. 


already   shows  algns  of  subnormal   intelli- 
gence. WIC  might  have  saved  her. 

There  were  dozens  of  almllar  stories,  told 
with  a  kind  of  compassionate  detachment. 
Cases  of  mental  retardation  are  traglcaOy 
familiar  to  the  people  who  work  with  the 
poor.  (A  recent  seminar  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  reported  that  "three- 
fourths  of  all  retarded  children  come  from 
Impoverished  families;  and  seven  percent  of 
all  children  from  poverty  appear  mentally  re- 
tarded. Thus  co\intless  children  become 
handicapped  simply  because  they  were  boro 
to  poor  families.") 

The  distance  between  WIC  field  workers 
in  Florence,  Ariz.,  and  the  Washington 
bureaucrats  who  delayed  WIC  for  so  long  u 
more  than  geographic.  Community  nutri- 
tionists take  violent  exception,  for  example, 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  conten- 
tion that  WIC  wastefully  duplicates  the  two 
supplementary  feeding  programs  already  in 
existence:  food  stampe  and  commodity  dis- 
tribution. Sally  Lewis  told  me :  "Buying  food 
stamps  requires  accumulating  money  once 
or  twice  a  month.  It  may  seem  like  a  pittance 
to  you  and  me,  but  for  a  lot  of  these  people  it 
Is  simply  Impossible.  They  literally  live  from 
day-to-day  and  from  hand-to-mouth." 

Another  shortcoming  of  the  food-stamp 
program  is  that  millions  of  Americans  in 
desperate  need  do  not  apply  for  stamps  at  all 
because  of  Ignorance,  fear,  language  bar- 
riers, lack  of  transportation,  helplessness— 
or  pride.  (One  young  mother  in  Florence  told 
me  sadly  how  her  husband  had  hidden  in 
humiliation  outside  when  she  had  been 
forced  to  cash  food  stamps  at  their  local 
grocery. ) 

But.  according  to  WIC  staff  members,  the 
most  serious  shortcoming  of  both  the  food- 
stamp  and  commodity  programs  as  far  as  ex- 
pectant mothers  and  babies  are  concerned  Is 
the  dubious  nutritional  value  of  the  food  the 
poor  wUl  obtain.  Under  the  commodity  pro- 
gram, a  person  can  be  given  only  what  food 
is  in  surplus  and  therefore  available.  Under 
the  food-stamp  system,  a  woman  may  select 
whatever  food  she  wants,  but  her  own  re- 
quirements must  be  weighed  against  a  lot 
of  competing  family  needs.  By  contrast, 
WIC  specifies  foods  required  for  each  mother 
and  infant  and  provides  redeemable  vouch- 
ers free  for  those  foods  alone.  The  mental 
and  physical  lifeline  it  offers  Is  not  avail- 
able except  to  mothers  and  new  babies. 

Each  WIC  center  miist  be  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  before  it  can  be- 
gin to  serve  the  poor.  Such  approval  has  not 
b^n  easy  to  come  by.  I  visited  a  clinic  in 
East  Los  Angeles — an  area  where  there  had 
been  bloody  riots  a  few  years  ago— that  had 
be«n  turned  down  for  WIC  funds.  The  nutri- 
tionists there — headed  by  a  dark-haired, 
green-eyed,  intensely  dedicated  young 
woman  named  Kathleen  Kerrigan — are  con- 
fused and  angry  over  their  rejection,  and 
they  plan  to  reapply.  Meanwhile,  they  con- 
tinue to  do  the  best  they  can  by  providing 
nutrition  advice.  But  they  are  full  of  frus- 
tration because  they  know  there  ia  WIC 
money  to  buy  the  food  their  mothers  and 
babies  need — but  that  It's  out  of  their  reach, 
mired  down  In  Washington. 

A  social  worker  named  Mlryam  Vlerra  took 
me  to  the  home  of  an  East  Los  Angeles 
mother  we'll  call  Josephine.  Josephine  U  38 
years  old  and  lives  in  a  four-room  house,  of 
sorts,  with  nine  children  and  a  huband  who 
earns  $400  a  month  and  drinks  a  lot  of  beer. 
There  is  no  heat  in  the  house,  which  rents 
for  $85  a  month.  Huge  cracks  around  the 
front  door  and  window  casements  let  In  con- 
stant drafts.  Josephine  has  two  children  un- 
der two  years  of  age,  the  last  one  bom  under 
clinic  care.  The  East  Los  Angeles  nutrlon- 
Ists  know  that  neither  Josephine  nor  her 
children  are  eating  properly,  and  they  try — a 
little  helplessly — to  urge  her  to  set  aside  at 
least  a  portion  of  her  tiny  food  budget  (she 
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feeds  11  people  on  $40  a  week)  for  fresh 
milk,  fresh  vegetables,  citrus  fruits,  lean 
meats  and  wholegrain  cereals.  Josephine 
listens  and  says  she  wUl.  The  children — who 
have  constant  colds — watch,  empty -eyed, 
and  apathetic. 

I  found  the  waiting  room  at  the  Blast  Los 
Angeles  clinic  crowded  with  several  dozen 
younger  Josephines,  sharing  a  common  need 
for  prenatal  and  postnatal  nutrition  help. 
There  was  a  12-year-old  child  named  Roea — 
frightened,  obese,  terribly  withdrawn — ^raped, 
apparently,  by  a  man  visiting  her  mother, 
and  delivered  to  the  clinic  five  months  preg- 
nant. And  a  15-year-old  named  Maria,  sitting 
patiently  in  line  with  her  elgbt-month-old 
baby  who  is  spectacularly  fat,  the  result  of 
eating  heavy  foods — flour  tortillas,  beans, 
greasy  pasta — off  the  family  table.  Ms.  Ker- 
rigan shook  her  head  in  disapproval.  "Over- 
weight," she  said,  "can  be  jiist  as  Indicative 
of  poor  nutrition  as  underweight." 

All  the  nutritionists  with  whom  I  talked 
repeatedly  made  this  distinction  between 
hunger  and  malnutrition,  referring  to  the 
Institute  of  Human  Nutrition  bulletin  that 
says:  "Malnutrition  comes  from  not  eating 
enough  of  the  right  kinds  of  foods.  You  can 
eat  just  about  anything  and  hunger  will  go 
away.  But  you  have  to  eat  the  right  kind  of 
foods  for  malnutrition  to  go  away." 

We  all  know  that  malnutrition  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  poor.  The  potato-chlp-and-cola 
diet  of  many  middle-class  teen-agers  can 
also  add  up  to  malnutrition  that  can  be 
passed  along  to  their  progeny.  So  can  the 
emphasis — for  the  sake  of  appearances  as 
well  as  for  mistaken  health  reasons — long 
put  on  holding  down  weight  during  preg- 
nancy. 

But  even  though  aflluent  mothers  are  vul- 
nerable, current  research  shows  that  mal- 
nutrition Is  15  times  higher  among  poverty 
mothers.  As  Senator  Charles  Percy  pointed 
out:  "Many  of  the  well-to-do  have  poor  die- 
tary caie  in  spite  of  their  affluence.  ...  So 
malnutrition  isn't  entirely  a  matter  of  dol- 
lars available.  But  the  low-Income  woman 
has  to  be  a  very,  very  good  shopper,  while 
higher  income  people  tend  to  get  better  nu- 
tritional balance  simply  because  they  have 
more  money  to  spend." 

And  of  course  the  problem  of  nutritional 
balance  is  compounded  many  times  over  for 
the  low-income  mother  and  her  baby  be- 
cause they  are  frequently  hungry  as  well  as 
malnovirished. 

All  that  might  have  been  changed  by  WIC, 
but.  as  we've  8e«i,  the  WIC  program,  barely 
launched,  is  seriously  threatened.  The  Agri- 
culture Department  has  little  enthusiasm 
for  it.  One  USDA  official  tcAA  me:  "The  pro- 
gram Is  In  the  wrong  place.  It  should  have 
gone  to  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  It 
deals  primarily  with  medical  evaluation,  and 
we  don't  have  a  single  medical  doctor.  It 
also  involves  state  agencies  with  which  we 
have  no  rapport." 

Whether  by  design  or  bureaucratic  reflex 
then,  the  USDA  Is  entangling  the  program  in 
skeins  of  red  tape.  And  even  though  most 
of  the  WIC  field  operations  didn't  get  under 
way  untU  the  spring  of  1974,  all  of  them  wUl 
have  to  reapply  for  funds  before  the  first  of 
July.  The  nutritionists  are  furious  about 
this  time-oonsumlng  paper-pushing.  But 
they  are  even  more  fearful  that  after  they 
***PPly.  there  won't  be  enough  money  to 
continue  the  program  so  painfully  started. 

One  angry  state  nutritionist  told  me:  '"rhe 
need  is  urgent,  and  It  would  be  criminal  to 
let  this  program  die  now  that  we're  finally 
got  it  under  way." 

The  danger  Is  imminent.  There  U  a  good 
deal  of  conftislon  twtween  the  USDA  and 
the  Senate  Nutrition  Conunlttee  as  to  how 
much  money  Is  stlU  avaUable  to  run  WIC. 
About  the  only  thing  certain  k  that  funds 
are  committed  for  two  dozen  qieclal  medical 
evaluation  programs  of  WIC,  but  tliat  imleas 


Congreas  acts,  some — or  possibly  many — of 
the  other  programs,  like  the  one  I  watched  In 
Florence,  may  have  to  be  suspended  next 
year  for  insufficient  funds.  Olven  their  lack 
of  enthusiasm  thus  far,  there  Is  little  hope 
that  either  the  USDA  or  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration will  request  such  funds.  So  it  seems 
up  to  Congress  to  make  sure  WIC  contlnuee. 

The  potential  benefits  are  great  and  the 
price  is  low — an  unusual  combination  these 
days.  Says  Dr.  Paulus  Zee,  director  of  nutri- 
tion at  St.  Jude's  in  Memphis:  "It  is  ironic 
to  be  spending  up  to  $150  a  day  on  hospital 
care  for  a  baby  that  has  been  damaged  by 
a  disease — malnutrition — that  can  be  pre- 
vented for  a  $l.50-a-week.'* 

That  $1.50-a-week  will  buy  a  fighting 
chance  for  the  baby  of  Jean,  a  $2S0-per- 
month  waitress  with  a  sixth-grade  educa- 
tion, two  small  children,  and  a  husband  who 
abandoned  her  when  she  got  pregnant  again. 
Or  the  child  of  a  woman  widowed  by  an  agri- 
cultural accident  while  she  was  pregnant  for 
the  ninth  time.  Or  the  child  of  14-year-oId 
Celeste,  who  was  raped  by  a  man  who  offered 
her  a  ride  after  school,  then  was  dragged — 
shamed,  humiliated  and  pregnant — to  the 
public  health  clinic  by  her  parents  when  It 
was  too  late  even  to  consider  an  abortion. 

To  most  of  us  In  our  middle -class  homes, 
these  people  are  invisible.  But  they  are  out 
there,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them.  They 
need  and  deserve  compassion  and  help.  And 
we  CEUi  only  speculate  how  many  future  prob- 
lems might  thus  be  prevented. 

The  knowledge  and  facilities  to  accom- 
plish this  are  close  at  hand.  Only  a  push  from 
a  determined  public  and  a  relatively  scnaU 
Investment  of  Federal  funds  are  reqvilred  to 
extricate  the  program  from  official  indiffer- 
ence and  red  tape,  and  get  it  firmly  estab- 
lished in  the  business  tat  which  It  was  de- 
signed: feeding  mothers  and  infants  who 
desperately  need  decent  nutrition  to  aaye 
them,  and  all  of  us,  from  the  horron  that 
fiow  from  their  neglect. 


IN  MEMORIAM— DR.  N.  R.  DANIELIAN 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  cm  last 
Friday,  May  17,  I  attended  memorial 
services  for  Dr.  N.  R.  Danlelian  at  the 
Sanctuary  of  St.  Albans  School  here  In 
Washington. 

Dr.  Danlelian  was  an  outstanding  cit- 
izen who  had  come  to  America  from 
Turkey  as  a  youth.  He  graduated  from 
Harvard  with  highest  honors.  His  tal- 
ents were  recognized  by  Presidents  from 
President  Roosevelt  down  through  the 
administration  of  President  Nixon. 

His  woric  on  behalf  of  the  development 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  was  outstand- 
ing and  after  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
was  approved  in  1954,  he  foimded  the 
International  Economic  Policy  Associa- 
tion and  continued  his  efforts  in  the  field 
of  international  economic  studies. 

At  the  memorial  services  conducted  by 
Canon  Charles  Martin.  I  delivered  a  eu- 
logy to  Dr.  Danlelian  which  I  now  ask  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  together  with 
the  press  obituary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eulogy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

Bux<ooT  roB  Db.  N.  R.  Damixuan 
(By  Senator  Oeorge  D.  Aiken) 

One  of  the  first  persons  I  met  when  I  came 
to  Washington  in  1941  was  Dan  Danlelian. 

He  had  been  here  for  some  time  previously 
and  It  was  our  mutual  Interest  and  my  aware- 
ness of  the  work  which  be  was  doing  that 
brouglit  us  together. 

From  that  time  on,  we  had  what  might  be 


caUed  a  working  partnership  looking  to  the 
Improvement  of  the  economy,  not  only  of  the 
United  States,  but  of  the  entire  world. 

And,  we  knew  that  by  improving  the  econ- 
omy, the  resiilt  would  be  in^rovement  in  the 
welfare  of  all  our  people. 

My  particular  Interest  at  that  time  was  In 
promoting  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  which  I 
knew  would  be  of  great  benefit,  not  only  to 
my  State  of  Vermont,  but  to  the  Nation. 

We  also  worked  closely  with  Senator  Bob 
LaPoUette  of  Wisconsin,  Congressman  John 
Blatnlk  and  others  who  were  as  dedicated  aa 
we  were. 

Dan,  however,  was  our  authority  becaiise  be 
understood  the  technical,  the  political  and 
the  economical  Implications  at  this  great 
project. 

I  will  not  undertake  to  describe  his  efforts 
in  detail  which  Include  visits  to  Chicago  pub- 
lishers and  to  one  of  the  greatest  contributors 
to  the  American  economy,  Henry  Fmid,  Sr.,  In 
Detroit. 

The  opposition  to  his  efforts  was  most 
powerful. 

But,  Dan  Danlelian  never  gave  up  and 
when  President  Eisenhower  came  Into  office 
in  1953  and  signed  the  St.  lAwrence  enabling 
act  the  following  year,  the  great  objective  had 
been  accomplished. 

And,  If  there  is  a  scroll  listing  the  names 
of  those  who  did  the  most  to  bring  about 
the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  the 
name  of  Dan  Danlelian  must  lead. 

The  work  of  this  great  man,  however,  did 
not  come  to  an  end  or  even  taper  c^  mate- 
rially with  tho  achievement  of  the  plan  to 
harness  the  mighty  St.  Lawrence  River. 

Dan  Danlelian  was  always  a  restless  per- 
son unless  he  could  be  working  to  Improve 
the  lot  of  all  people. 

With  the  founding  of  the  International 
Economic  Policy  Association  In  1957,  he 
found  a  means  of  continuing  his  efforts  in 
the  field  of  international  economic  studies. 

His  work  had  been  recognized  by  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  from  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  through  succeeding  Administra- 
tions down  to  1971  when  President  Nixon 
appointed  him  to  the  National  Tourism  Re- 
sources Review  Commission. 

The  work  which  Dan  Danlelian  has  done 
throughout  aU  these  years  could  fiU  many 
volumes  of  Interesting  and  instructive  read- 
ing, but  I  do  not  intend  to  delineate  on  this 
subject  at  this  time. 

The  records  of  economic  accomplishment 
and  international  understanding  should  In- 
scribe his  name  in  anybody's  Hall  of  Fame. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  Dan  Daniellan's 
outstanding  characteristic  was  his  devotion 
to  his  family. 

Many  times  have  I  visited  his  home  and 
this  virtue  was  discernible  at  every  turn. 

Orace  was  as  devoted  a  wife  and  mother 
as  anyone  I  ever  knew. 

I  watched  the  children,  Ronnie  and  San- 
dra, grow  up. 

And.  setting  aside  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way, the  economic  Interests  of  the  world  and 
a  host  of  other  achievements,  I  knew  that 
his  first  Interest  lay  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren and  grandchUdren. 

His  life  was  rich  from  the  time  he  came 
to  America  and  graduated  from  coUege  with 
the  highest  possible  degrees  down  through 
the  years  when  he  was  continually  giving  of 
his  knowledge  to  others. 

But,  the  highest  reward  of  aU  which  he 
could  have  received  was  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  he  was  head  of  a  family  at 
the  highest  caliber. 

I  just  want  to  say  Dan  Danlelian  lived  a 
truly  great  life. 

OerruAST  Noncx  roa  the  Pbxbs 

Dr.  N.  R.  Danlelian,  87,  an  Internationally 
known  econranlst  who  was  recognized  by 
many  as  the  "father  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
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SMway,"  aied  uxUy  at  lus  home  In  Poto- 
mac ICaryland.  At  tha  time  of  bla  daatb 
ha  waa  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  tba  In- 
tamatlonal  Sconomlc  Policy  Aasoclatloii  of 
Washington.  D.C..  which  be  foimded  In 
1057,  and  served  aa  Ita  President  and  chief 
executive  offlcer  until  April   1074. 

Throughout  hla  life.  Dr.  Danlellan  waa  a 
leader  in  many  cauaea;  often  as  a  lone  ad- 
vocate at  first.  The  first  to  publicly  warn 
In  the  1950's  of  the  Impending  dangers  of 
VB.  balance  of  payments  deficits,  be  authored 
and  edited  several  major  studies  on  the 
subject,  and  was  a  frequent  expert  witness 
before  committees  of  the  Congress  concerned 
with  U.S.  trade,  foreign  aid.  Investment, 
touFlam.  taxation  and  multinational  corpora- 
tions. His  last  congreslonal  appearances 
were  before  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  on  general  tax  reform  on  April 
3,  1973,  and  the  House  Interstate  and  Por- 
'  eign  Commerce  Committee  In  October  of 
li973    on    International    tourism. 

His  Ideas  were  often  ahead  of  their  time: 
Congressman  Henry  Reuss  once  said  that 
the  Ideas  Dr.  Danlellan  "first  espoused  are 
noiw  conmion  currency  In  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House.  .  .  .  But  there  was  a  time 
when  they  were  considered  quite  far  out." 
Other  congressmen  before  whom  Dr.  Danlel- 
lan testified,  have  characterized  him  as  "one 
of  the  world's  foremost  experts  in  the  field 
of   International  economic  policy." 

Bom  on  September  13.  1906,  Dr.  Danlellan 
received  his  A.B.  degree  from  Harvard 
(Magna  Cum  Laude,  Phi  Beta  Kappa)  In 
1938.  He  also  received  an  M.A.  (1939)  and 
PhJ}.  (1933)  from  Harvard  and  was  an 
Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Economics 
there  from  1929  to  1935.  When  Dr.  Danlellan 
retired  as  President  of  TEPA  to  become 
Chairman,  the  Association's  Board  of  Direc- 
tors voted  to  recognize  hla  many  achieve- 
ments in  International  economics  by  estab- 
lishing an  award  for  excellence  In  that  field 
In  hla  name  at  Harvard. 

Prom  l93iS  to  1938  Dr.  Danlellan  was  a 
flnancUl  utility  expert  with  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  working  on 
the  AT&T  Investigation  during  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  first  term.  He  then  became  di- 
rector and  author  of  the  seven-volume  St. 
Lawrence  Survey,  working  from  1939  to  1943 
at  the  direction  of  the  White  House  under 
the  then-Secretary  of  Commerce,  Jesse  H. 
Jones.  The  Survey  waa  the  first  comprehen- 
sive report  on  the  economic  advantages  and 
historical  aspects  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Wa- 
terway and  Power  Project.  It  waa  the  main 
work  upon  which  the  justification  for  the 
Seaway  rested.  After  working  as  a  consul- 
tant for  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Un- 
dersecretary of  State,  and  as  assistant  to 
Wisconsin  Senator  Bob  LaFollette,  Dr.  Dan- 
lellan served  as  Director  of  the  Program 
Staff  for  the  Foreign  Economic  Administra- 
tion during  World  War  II. 

"For  ten  years  after  leaving  government 
service,  he  foxight  for  the  realization  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  against  the  opposition 
>  of  Tarlous  seaway  competitors.  As  Executive 
Vice  President  and  President  of  the  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Association,  he  directed 
an  effort  to  mobilize  support  for  the  project. 
In  1960,  Fortime  magazine.  In  reviewing  the 
"Battle  of  the  St.  Lawrence,"  characterized 
Dr.  Danlellan  aa  a  "vocal  and  energetic  Ph.D. 
from  Harvard  . . .  who  over  the  past  ten  years, 
both  In  government  and  out,  has  conducted 
a  somewhat  lonely  operation  In  favor  of 
the  Seaway  ...  Dr.  Danlellan  Is  probably  more 
learned  In  the  Ina  and  outs  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence project  than  any  other  living  man." 
In  1954.  the  realization  of  fovirteen  years  of 
work  culminated  In  the  signing  by  President 
Elsenhower  of  the  Seaway  Act.  President 
John  F.  Kennedy,  who  waa  one  of  the  first 
East  Coast  senators  to  support  the  Seaway, 
appointed  Dr.  Danlellan  to  the  St.  Lawivnoe 
Seaway  Advisory  Board  In  1961  In  recogni- 
tion of  his  key  role  In  Its  realization. 


In  1967,  Dr.  Danlellan  founded  the  Inter- 
nattonal  Economic  Policy  Association,  a  non- 
IMt>flt  public  policy  research  organization. 
The  Association  includes  many  of  the  na- 
tion's leading  industrial  corporations,  it  spe- 
cializes In  International  economic  studies 
on  monetary  issues,  the  balance  of  payments, 
trade.  Investment,  tourism,  and  related  mat- 
ters. Under  Dr.  Danlellan 's  direction,  lEPA 
has  published  a  three-volume  series  on  the 
United  States  balance  of  payments,  as  well 
as  a  number  of  occasional  papers  Issued  by 
the  Association's  aflUiated  Center  for  Multi- 
national Studies.  In  1971  Presldant  NUon 
a|q>olnted  Dr.  Danlellan  to  the  National 
Tourism  Resources  Review  Commission  whose 
June  1973  report  made  33  recommendations 
to  the  President  and  Congress  for  the  de- 
velopment of  an  overall  U.S.  tourism  policy. 

Dr.  Danlellan  traveled  extensively  through- 
out the  world  and  enjoyed  the  confidences 
of  foreign  bankers,  Indxistrlallsts,  and  gov- 
ernment officials.  Althotigh  his  recommenda- 
tions were  often  based  on  knowledge  gained 
from  these  confidences,  he  made  it  a  prac- 
tice never  to  divulge  his  soinxes  of  Informa- 
tion, nor  to  compromise  his  Independence  He 
was  often  Invited  to  address  dlstlngulahed 
forums  including  an  all-party  meeting  held 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons  in  1967  on 
the  consequences  of  British  EEC  entry,  the 
Soclete  d'Economle  Politique  In  Parts,  the 
American  Belgian  Association  in  Antwerp, 
and  many  International  conferences. 

In  the  early  I950's,  Dr.  Danlellan  was  edi- 
tor and  publisher  of  the  magazine.  Heart- 
land, a  United  States-Canadian  quarterly  of 
inland  America.  During  the  1960'8  he  partici- 
pated frequently  in  the  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity Forum  television  programs.  He  has 
also  been  a  speaker  and  moderator  at  many 
university  and  business  seminars  on  Interna- 
tional economic  policy  throughout  the 
United  States,  such  as  the  Stanford  Research 
Institute's  Long-Range  Planning  Conference 
which  he  addressed  on  September  35.  1973. 
He  contributed  articles  to  the  Reader's  Di- 
gest, the  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  Harpers,  and 
his  writings  have  appeared  In  numerotu 
symposia,  most  recently  Strategy  for  the 
West:  American  Allied  Relations  In  Transi- 
tion, published  in  1074  for  the  Stanford  Re- 
search Institute. 

He  was  port  consultant  to  the  City  of  De- 
troit (1956-66)  azMl  economic  advisor  to 
Lorain.  Ohio  (l»66-«9)  and  recipient  of  the 
Certificate  of  Merit.  American  Veterans 
(1968). 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Metrop<Mtan  Club, 
the  Internatl(»ial  Club,  the  Congressional 
County  Club,  and  the  National  Press  Club 
in  Washington,  of  the  Harvard  Clubs  of 
Washington  and  New  York,  and  the  Detroit 
Club,  as  well  as  many  professional  economic 
groups. 

Mr.  Danlellan  is  survived  by  his  wife  Grace 
A.  Danlellan,  his  son  Ronald  L.  Danlellan  of 
Bethesda,  Maryland,  and  a  daughter  Sandra 
(Mrs.  Milan)  Kemo  of  Scarsdale,  New  York, 
and  five  grandchildren. 


OLDER  AMERICANS  MONTH  IN 
DELAWARE 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
of  Delaware  has  consistently  been  In  the 
vanguard  of  efforts  to  assist  our  senior 
citizens.  Delaware  was  among  the  first 
States  to  establish  senior  centers  and 
hot  lunch  programs,  and  just  recently 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  participate  In 
the  senior  intern  program.  Mrs.  Marlon 
Borst.  of  Newark.  Del.,  spent  a  week  In 
my  Washington  oflBce  as  a  senior  Intern, 
and  I  learned  a  great  deal  from  her 
analysis  of  the  needs  of  the  elderly. 

The  State  of  Delaware  recognizes  the 
contributions  of  our  older  Americans, 


and  will  honor  them  on  May  23  at  cere- 
monies celebrating  Senior  Citizens  Day. 
As  further  recognition  of  these  senior 
citizens,  Gov.  Sherman  W.  Trlbbitt  has 
designated  the  month  of  May  as  Older 
Americans  Month  in  Delaware. 

Mr.  President,  I,  too.  honor  our  older 
Americans;  they  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  growth  and  development 
of  our  Nation,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  Hon. 
Sherman  W.  Trlbbitt,  designating  May 
as  Older  Americans  Month,  be  printed 
in  the  Recori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Statement  bt  Gov.  Sherman  W.  Trdbitt  w 

Observance  op  Older  Americans  Month 

Whereas,  it  has  become  a  national  tradi- 
tion to  designate  the  month  of  May  as  a 
time  to  give  recognition  to  the  older  mem- 
bers of  our  population;  and 

Whereas.  May  23,  1974,  la  Senior  Citlaens 
Day  in  Delaware  and  appropriate  ceremonies 
will  be  held  recognizing  our  senior  citizens; 
and 

Whereas,  these  senior  members  of  our 
population  have  contributed  significantly 
to  the  growth  and  development  of  our  pres- 
ent generation;  and 

Whereas,  our  older  citizens  have  contrib- 
uted to  America's  progress:  and 

Whereas,  the  Division  of  Aging,  through 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Social  Serv- 
ices, has  helped  make  life  more  meaningful 
for  o\ir  State's  older  citizens; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Sherman  W.  Trlbbitt, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Delawsu*,  do  hereby 
designate  the  month  of  May  as  Older  Amer- 
icans Month  in  the  State  of  Delaware  and 
urge  all  Delawareans  to  recognize  the  impor- 
tant contributions  older  citizens  have  made 
to  the  prosperity  and  progress  of  this  great 
nation. 


BOB  ABBOUD 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Chica- 
go Dally  News  recently  carried  an  article 
on  an  outstanding  Chlcagoan,  A.  Robert 
Abboud.  Sixteen  years  ago,  Mr.  Abboad, 
fresh  from  school,  joined  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Chicago.  Last  month,  he 
was  named  deputy  chairman  of  the  First 
Chicago  Corp.,  the  holding  company  of 
the  First  National,  and  Is  said  to  be  next 
in  line  to  be  chairman  of  the  board. 

The  dramatic  rise  of  this  grandson  of 
Lebanese  Immigrants  to  the  top  of  a 
powerful  bank  with  $17  billion  in  assets 
has  been  accomplished  through  ability 
and  persevering  hard  work.  His  is  a  stir- 
ring personal  success  story,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  «- 
titled  "The  view  from  the  57th  floor" 
from  the  April  22.  1974  Issue  of  the  Chi- 
cago Dally  News  be  printed  In  the  Rbc- 

ORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Thb  View  From  thb  67th  Floor 
(By  Dick  OrtfOn) 

Looking  out  the  massive  windows  of  the 
elegant  private  dining  room  on  the  67th  floor 
of  the  First  National  Bank  Building,  Alfred 
Robert  Abbo\id  has  a  clear  view  from  the  top 
of  the  dty. 

And  that's  where  he  waa  Monday — at  tba 
top,  moving  Into  a  position  of  enormous  In- 
fluence and  power  as  deputy  chairman  of 
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Flnt  Chicago  Corp.,  holding  company  for  the 
cl«nt  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago.  This 
meaos  he  will  probably  be  the  next  chairman 
of  the  board. 

And  that's  light-years  away  from  the  dan- 
gerous days  of  1962,  when  he  was  a  Marine 
■Mond  lieutenant  dodging  bullets  and  watch- 
ing friends  die  In  Korea. 

But  he  thought  then  he'd  like  the  life  of 
a  career  Marine  offlcer  because  "I  enjoyed 
the  discipline  of  the  organization  and  I  saw 
what  teamwork  and  esplrlt  could  accom- 
plish." 

Abboad  (pronounced  "uh-booed")  wanted 
to  be  where  the  action  was,  hovrever,  and 
UAi  the  Marines  he'd  stick  around  if  they'd 
send  him  to  Indochina  as  a  liaison  officer 
with  the  French. 

"I  guessed  that's  where  the  next  war  would 
be,"  he  said,  '"but  the  C<vps  turned  me 
down." 

So  he  came  home  and  returned  to  Har- 
vard University,  where  earlier  he  had  earned 
a  bachelor's  degree  cum  laude  with  a  major 
in  Latin  and  minor  In  classical  Greek. 

Sensing  he'd  have  trouble  making  a  living 
with  that  background,  he  went  to  Harvard 
Law  School,  "which  I  really  didn't  enjoy." 
Be  graduated  from  law  school,  but  decided 
not  to  be  a  lawyer,  so  he  ret\imed  again  to 
Harvard,  this  time  to  Its  famed  business 
school,  where  he  earned  a  master's  degree 
In  business  admlnlstralton — with  distinc- 
tion—In  1968. 

And  there  be  was,  a  28-year-old  super- 
educated  second-generation  American  with 
little  idea  what  he  was  going  to  do  for  a 
living,  when  he  agreed  to  meet  with  an  ag- 
gressive 47-year-oId  Chicago  bank  vice  pres- 
ident named  Oaylord  Freeman. 

Freeman  didn't  offer  him  much  money  but 
he  painted  a  picture  of  a  modem  and  grow- 
ing bank  that  was  going  to  be  as  aggressive 
as  Freeman  himself. 

Abboud  bought  the  story  and  signed  on  for 
a  skimpy  $5,600  a  year.  Last  year,  after  only 
16  years  with  the  bank.  Bob  Abboud  earned 
$161,713  from  First  Chicago. 

And  on  Monday  First  Chicago  Identtfled 
Abboud,  now  44,  as  the  probable  successor 
to  the  chairman  of  the  board  when  he  retires 
within  the  next  two  yeeov. 

The  chairman  Is  the  same  Qaylord  Free- 
man, now  64,  one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  powerfvil  bankera  in  the  world  and 
one  of  a  handful  of  men  with  the  power  and 
know-how  to  move  and  shake  Chicago. 

Abboud  stands  to  inherit  that  mantle  of 
power  from  Freeman  If  all  goes  according  to 
plan  over  the  next  year  or  two. 

Til  retire  when  Bob  (Abboud)  and  the 
rest  are  ready  to  take  over,"  Freeman  said. 
He  added  with  a  smile,  "That's  when  I 
think  they're  ready.  They  thought  they  were 
ready  a  long  time  ago."  u 

Abboud.  if  he  rises  as  expAed,  will  in- 
herit Freeman's  elegant  9th-fl^Multe  of  of- 
fices in  the  bank's  Loop  buU^^^and  that 
private  57-floor  dining  room. 

He  will  direct  a  financial  monolith  with 
operations  in  32  countries,  assets  of  $17  bil- 
lion and  the  life  savings  of  360,000  Chlcago- 
ans. 

He  may  even  In  time  Inherit  Freeman's 
title  as  the  nation's  highest-paid  banker,  a 
position  that  brought  the  chairman  nearly 
$400,000  last  year. 

That's  a  far  cry  for  Abboud  from  the  cam- 
pus of  a  black  college  where  his  father 
Unght  in  the  1930s  after  he  went  broke  In 
the  Depression. 

A  Boston  banker  refused  a  crucial  loan  to 
Alfred  Abboud  and  as  a  result  hU  heating 
and  ventilation  business  collapsed.  He  ac- 
cepted an  offer  to  teach  about  beating  and 
ventilating  at  the  Hampton  (Va.)  Institute, 
snd  the  Abbouds  lived  on  campus. 
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The  father  saved  every  cent  he  could  and 
finally  paid  off  the  $6,000  his  defunct  busi- 
ness owed  to  Its  creditors. 

"That  example  of  responsibility  set  a 
standard  for  my  sister,  Mona,  and  me  that 
I've  never  forgotten,"  Abboud  said. 

He  lives  today  with  his  wife,  Joan,  and 
three  chUdren  In  a  rambling  old  house  In 
northwest  suburban  Fox  River  Grove. 

He  commutes  daUy  on  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western,  riding  a  6:30  ajn.  train  to  the  Loop 
and  a  6:30  pm.  train  home.  His  executive  as- 
sistant lives  nearby  and  they  ride  together, 
working  with  briefcases  on  their  laps  the 
whole  way. 

He  arrives  In  his  office  about  7:46  a.m., 
which  Is  early  for  a  top  corporate  executive 
in  Chicago.  But  Freeman  has  already  been  at 
work  for  46  minutes.  (Actually,  the  work 
ethic  may  be  slipping  a  Uttle  at  the  First, 
where  Freeman's  predecessor  used  to  start 
at  6:15  ajn.) 

Abboud  then  spends  a  nonstop  day  in 
meetings,  studying  figures,  worrying  about 
the  world  monetary  system  (on  which  he's 
an  expert) ,  working  with  the  dozen  civic  and 
charitable  organizations  he's  associated  with, 
and  planning — planning — planning. 

He's  standing  in  the  wings  for  a  job  he's 
convinced  he  never  could  have  been  consid- 
ered for  even  a  decade  ago  in  any  major 
n.S.  bank. 

"People  had  an  image  of  what  a  corporate 
leader  should  look  like,  and  I  certainly  dont 
fit.  I  am  short  (6-foot-6,  stretching),  I'm 
dark.  I'm  swarthy,  I'm  not  the  beet-looking 
guy  in  the  world,  I  speak  colloquial  Arabic 
brokenly  and  I  have  a  name  like  Abboud." 

He's  a  grandson  of  Lebanese  immigrants — 
poor  farmers  and  laborers  who  worked  their 
way  from  the  suffering  Middle  East  to  Bos- 
ton at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Might  his  Mideast  heritage  have  helped 
him  to  the  top  In  these  times  of  worry  over 
Arab  oU  power?  Nonsense,  he  insists.  His 
background  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  pro- 
motions, he  thinks,  except  as  It  has  Influ- 
enced the  kind  of  person  he  has  become. 

And  the  kind  of  person  is  this: 

He's  "close  enough  to  immigrant  status  to 
stUl  have  cornball  values,"  he  says.  "Love  of 
the  flag,  love  of  country,  I  .  .  .  X  .  .  .  love 
this  country." 

"I'm  a  liberal  In  social  mattere.  I  believe, 
for  example,  that  there  shoiUd  be  a  poverty 
level  below  which  a  person  should  not  be 
aUowed  to  faU.  But  I  am  a  conservative  in 
monetary  and  economic  mattere." 

"I  believe  individuals  should  have  certain 
basic  values,  such  as  honor  and   loyalty." 

"l  believe  In  the  work  ethic.  I  believe  hard 
work  and  talent  should  resiUt  In  direct, 
tangible  rewards."  But  he  also  believes  peo- 
ple should  be  allowed  to  Inherit  great 
wealth  without  working  for  It  because  the 
money  "If  it's  vised  properly"  would  give 
them  "the  opportuiUty  to  devote  ttiemselvee 
to  the  good  of  society." 

He  believes  passionately  In  a  strong  cur- 
rency. "There  Isn't  much  I  wouldn't  do  to 
get  that.  Inflation  hurts  the  poor.  Inflation 
doesnt  hurt  people  like  me.  I  know  how  to 
protect  myself."  He  calls  Inflation  the  worst 
problem  facing  the  nation.  "With  Watergate 
we  have  institutions  that  are  correcting  that 
problem.  But  we  have  no  Institutions  to  cor- 
rect Inflation.  In  fact,  our  Institutions  are 
aggravating  it." 

"I  love  the  land.  We  have  16  acres  and 
we're  going  to  put  In  a  Uttle  patch  of  wheat, 
soybeans,  com  and  assorted  vegetcUiles.  I 
want  to  get  back  to  basics,  back  to  working 
with  our  hands."  His  parents,  who  live  near- 
by, and  his  children  do  most  of  the  farm- 
ing, he  said. 

He's  determined  to  continue  the  diversi- 
fication and  growth  of  his  company  over- 
seas and  In  other  states  in  this  country,  and 
to  "put  major  thrust  into  our  Illinois  opera- 


tions. There  wUI  be  no  flagging  in  these  ef- 
forts," he  insists. 

He  believes  the  Loop  wUl  become  an 
around-the-clock  work  and  recreation  center 
for  both  blacks  and  whites  within  10  years. 
He  expects  the  Chicago  River  to  become  a 
recreational  center  for  aU. 

He  plays  "a  very  bad  game  of  golf,"  likes 
the  Cubs  but  has  "died  a  little  each  year  as 
a  Bean  fan.  I'm  irritable  every  Sunday  dur- 
ing football  season,  the  way  they  play." 

Does  he  fear — as  many  do — what  the  Arab 
countries  might  do  with  the  blUions  of  dol- 
lars they're  accumulating  from  the  Indus- 
trial countries  that  are  buying  their  enor- 
mous oil  supplies? 

"The  importance  of  the  Middle  East  was 
underemphaslzed  in  the  past  and  It's  over- 
emphasized now,"  he  said.  "What's  going  to 
happen  is  that  all  that  money  Is  going  to  go 
into  the  money  stream  of  the  world  just  as  IT 
Japan  or  Germany  had  It." 

The  cash -rich  Arab  natlona,  almost  whoUy 
without  Industrial  and  civic  development 
and  personal  possessions,  aren't  a  threat  to 
the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world, 
he  said. 

"They're  never  going  to  have  enough 
money  to  buy  what  we  have  to  seU  them," 
he  insists.  "This  Is  an  opportunity  for  AmitT- 
Ica,  not  a  problem." 


SCHOOLS,  COURTS,  AND  THE 
HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  Senate  action 
on  Monday  approving,  as  part  of  the 
education  bill,  the  Mathias  amendment 
to  provide  an  entitlement  of  $630  million 
for  interim  funding  for  the  education  of 
handicapped  children  was  an  important 
and  landmark  decision.  Today,  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Washington  Post  com- 
mented on  this  action,  pointing  out  the 
need  for  this  emergency  funding  and 
also  the  need  for  speedy  action  on  com- 
prehensive and  permanent  legislation  to 
imderwrlte  and  assure  the  right  to  edu- 
cation for  all  handicapped  children.  This 
editorial  was  timely  and  Important, 
and  points  out  the  need  for  swift  action, 
and  strong  commitment  to  both  the 
Mathias  amendment  and  S.  6.  the  legis- 
lation introduced  by  myself,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnuson)  as  well  as  Congressman 
John  Brademas  In  the  House.  As  I  said 
to  my  colleagues  on  Monday,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  will 
be  moving  this  legislation  to  the  Senate 
floor  by  the  end  of  July.  The  concerns 
expressed  in  the  editorial  regarding  im- 
peachment proceedings  and  issues  in  the 
conference  on  busing  provisions  need 
not  and  must  not  stall  action  on  in- 
suring the  right  to  education  for  all 
handicapped  children — neither  enact- 
ment of  the  Mathias  amendment  or  en- 
actment of  S.  6. 

In  the  light  of  this  action,  I  would  also 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  impor- 
tant testimony  given  before  the  commit- 
tee this  momhig  from  nominees.  Dr.  Vir- 
ginia Trotter  to  be  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Education  and  Dr.  Terrell  Bell  to  be 
Commissioner  of  Education.  Dr.  Trotter 
pointed  out  in  response  to  my  questions 
about  the  priority  of  education  of  handi- 
capped children,  that  the  tax  savings  to 
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this  Nation  which  could  result  from  ap- 
propriate education  programs  for  all 
handicapFied  children  would  be  In  the 
coimtless  milllonB  of  dolltirs.  In  her  mind, 
the  importance  of  providing  equal  op- 
portxinity  and  equal  access  to  these  chil- 
dren is  paramount,  and  the  Independence 
that  good  educational  programing  could 
provide  must  be  an  immediate  goal.  Dr. 
Bell  responded  that  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  in  stimulating  State 
action  and  State  protection  of  the  rights 
of  handicapped  children  is  critical. 

As  we  discussed  on  the  Senate  floor 
Monday  during  consideration  of  the 
Mathias  amendment,  it  is  now  time  for 
the  Federal  Ctovemment  to  act.  As  the 
Post  editorial  points  out,  facilitating: 
equal  opportunity  for  all  handicapped 
children  is  a  job  much  better  done  by  the 
Congress  than  by  the  courts.  This  Job 
cannot  be  done  without  recognizing  the 
large  expense  involved  In  educating 
handicapped  children.  It  cannot  be  ac- 
complished without  providing  assistance 
to  the  States  in  a  comprehensive  and 
permanent  way  which  will  underline  the 
rights  of  handicapped  children.  Mr. 
President,  I  commend  the  Post  editorial 
to  my  colleagues,  and  reiterate  that  the 
committee  will  report  S.  6  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  in  the  next  2  months.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Rzcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Schools,  Ccubtb.  and  the  Handicapped 

H&ndlcapped  children  have  a  right  to  pub- 
lic education,  and  throughout  the  country 
the  courts  are  beginning  to  enIon»  that 
right.  The  most  recent  decision  was  In  Mary- 
land where,  last  month,  Judge  John  B.  Ralne 
Jr.  of  Baltimore  Coiuity  ordered  the  state  to 
provide  education  for  severely  handlcapp>ed 
children  by  September  1975.  Like  most  states, 
Siaryland  does  not  provide  for  many  of  the 
chUdren  who  suffer  most  grievously  from  re- 
tardation and  physical  disabilities.  The  costs 
of  schooling  these  children  runs  high — per- 
haps five  or  six  times  as  high  as  normal 
children — and  It  demands  highly  specialized 
teachers.  These  requirements  make  It  a  par- 
ticularly appropriate  target  for  federal  aid. 

The  difficult  and  complex  Job  of  drafting 
landmark  legislation  Is  now  under  way  In 
Congress,  under  the  leadership  of  Harrison 
Williams  (D-NJ.)  and  Jennings  Randolph 
(O-W.  Va.)  In  the  Senate  and  John  Brademas 
(D-Ind.)  In  the  House  But  as  the  probabUlty 
of  a  presidential  impeachment  rises,  the 
chance  of  enacting  legislation  on  this  scale 
In  1974  steadily  falls.  The  bill  Is  necessary, 
and  it  will  be  very  welcome  when  It  flnaUy 
arrives.  But  the  courts  are  pressing  the  states 
to  begin  meeting  their  responsibilities  Im- 
mediately. 

Sen.  Charles  McC.  Mathlaa  (B-Md.)  has 
now  persTiaded  the  Senate,  correctly,  to  vote 
for  a  stopgap  provision  to  help  these  chU- 
dren until  the  larger  bill  can  be  passed.  Some 
of  the  supporters  of  the  Wllllams-Randolph- 
Brademas  bill  have  evidently  been  Inclined 
to  resist  the  Matblas  amendment,  on  grounds 
that  a  partial  remedy  may  undercut  a  com- 
prehensive one.  But  the  Mathias  amendment 
la  explicitly  only  an  Interim  measrire,  author- 
izing t630  million  for  one  year,  and  It  lacks 
the  refinements  that  permanent  legislation 
will  require. 

The  Senate  has  now  attached  the  Mathias 
amendment  to  the  bill  extending  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  Since 
the  House  has  already  passed  a  similar  bill, 
the  Issue  of  school  aid  for  these  children 


wlU  be  settled  in  the  confereace  committee. 
"Unfortunately  the  attention  of  the  confer- 
ence will  be  mainly  turned  to  the  varloiis 
regrettable  antl-buslng  amendments  that 
have  been  hung  onto  the  bUl.  However  angry 
that  debate  becomes.  It  is  crucial  that  the 
conferees  keep  clearly  in  mind  the  more  ur- 
gent business  before  them.  If  Congress  does 
not  act  promptly,  the  courts  wiU  press  states 
harder  and,  in  the  absence  of  legislation, 
Judges  will  be  drawn  Into  the  process  of  de- 
signing and  overseeing  school  programs  for 
handicapped  children.  It  Is  a  Job  that  Con- 
gress can  do  much  better  than  the  courts, 
but  to  do  it  Congress  will  have  to  move 
quickly. 


THE  ALTOONA  SHOPS:  A  VITAL 
NECESSITY 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday,  May  17,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission's  Rail  Services  Planning  Of- 
flce  held  a  hearing  on  Northeast  rail  re- 
organization in  Altoona.  Pa.  I  submitted 
to  that  hearing  a  statement  In  which  I 
stressed  the  vital  necessity  of  preserving 
a  proper  role  for  the  rail  repair  and 
building  facilities  known  as  the  Altoona 
Shops.  Because  I  view  this  as  a  matter 
of  ccHisiderable  importance,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  print  my  statement  In 
the  RxcoRo  so  that  other  Members  of 
Congress  may  became  familiar  with  this 
issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

STATKMXNT  of  UJS.  SUtATOR  HUGH  SCOTT 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  cooperative  spirit 
evidenced  by  the  decision  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission's  Rail  Services  Plan- 
ning Office  to  hold  this  hearing  on  North- 
east Rail  Reorganization  in  Altoona,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

As  you  know,  I  filed  on  April  8th  of  this 
year  in  Washington,  DC.  a  detailed  state- 
ment outlining  my  views  in  reaction  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation's  preliminary 
report  required  by  Public  Law  93-236  as  the 
first  step  in  the  long  and  complex  task  of  rail 
reorganization.  I  expressed  In  that  statement 
a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  time  con- 
straints had  an  obvious  impact  on  the  qual- 
ity of  the  DOT  report.  Therefore,  while  not 
being  overly  critical,  X  did  feel  It  necessary 
to  point  out  a  number  of  vital,  long-range 
public  policy  Issues,  the  consideration  of 
which  seemed  totally  lacking  in  the  statis- 
tical approach  taken  by  DOT. 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  many  of  these — 
including  the  obvious  deficiencies  on  data 
taken  from  the  1972  year  of  Hurricane  Agnes, 
the  need  to  consider  the  quality  of  service 
offered  In  the  past  and  Its  Impact  on  rail 
utUlzatlon,  the  need  to  consider  the  rela- 
tion of  branch  to  main  lines,  the  need  to  con- 
sider the  potential  of  future  opportunities  in 
addition  to  traffic  patterns  of  the  past,  and 
the  need  to  consider  national  defense  re- 
quirements— are  reflected  In  the  Rail  Services 
Planning  Office's  Report  of  May  2nd.  In  short, 
I  find  the  RSPO's  report  commendable;  and 
I  urge  the  fullest  possible  consideration  of 
Its  recommendations  by  the  United  States 
Railway  Association  In  the  ongoing  process 
of  developing  a  final  system  plan  for  the 
railroads  of  the  Northeast  and  Midwest. 

In  this  connection.  I  believe  It  Is  worth 
noting  that  I  have  formally  urged  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  to  the  Association's  Board  of 
Directors  former  Pennsylvania  Governor  Wil- 
liam Scranton.  I  am  confident  that  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  appointment  will  be 
forthcoming  in  the  very  near  future,  and 
that  his  participation  in  the  Bocud's  work 
wUl  be  of  significant  Importance  not  only  for 


Pennsylvania,  but  for  all  of  the  States  in- 
volved in  the  forthcoming  raU  reorganlz*. 
tlon. 

In  considering  the  preliminary  DOT  report, 
another  deficiency  must  be  mentioned  which 
is  particularly  relevant  to  this  Altoona  hear- 
ing. That  report's  zone  analyses  take  into 
account  only  the  historical  movement  of  raU 
Uafflc  from  and  to  the  points  at  which  they 
were  originated,  terminated  or  billed;  con- 
spicuoxisly  absent  is  any  mention  of  which 
railroad  yards,  terminals  and  facilities  should 
also  be  Included  within  the  final  system  plan 
By  contrast,  the  ICC  report  is  emphatic  in  its 
recommendation  that  the  United  States  Rail- 
way Association  "give  consideration  to  the 
selection  of  car  building  and  car  engine 
repair  facilities  necessary  to  sustain  the  oper- 
ation" of  the  restructured  rallrocMl  or  rail- 
roads to  be  run  ultimately  by  the  Consoli- 
dated Rail  Corporation. 

The  railroad  maintenance  and  repair  facil- 
ities In  this  area,  generally  identified  as  the 
Altoona  Shops,  are  well  known.  They  com- 
prise  the  largest  shop  complex  on  the  Penn 
Central  System.  In  1973,  the  car  facilities  re- 
paired 11,707  freight  cars  and  1,628  units  of 
other  rolling  stock,  whUe  306  locomotives 
were  repaired  or  upgraded  In  the  locomotive 
shops.  In  addition,  many  of  the  components 
and  parts  required  to  keep  the  Penn  Central 
System  moving  are  buUt  In  the  Altoona 
Shops;  In  fact,  an  estimated  54  percent  of 
the  work  activity  within  the  complex  is  de- 
voted to  this  activity.  Third  generation  com- 
puters.  Industrial  engineering,  production 
control  and  quality  control  techniques  are 
continually  being  used  to  Improve  the  equip- 
ment produced  and  repaired  here.  Projec- 
tions indicate  that  these  faculties  have  the 
capacity  to  produce  approximately  10.000 
new  cars  and  to  repair  some  8.000  old  cars. 
While  contributing  to  the  nation's  new  car 
fieet,  the  performance  of  Altoona  Shops  has 
proved  that  they  can  compete  nationally  m 
producing  a  quality  product  economically. 

The  Altoona  Shops  are  the  largest  of  their 
kind  In  the  Northeast  Region,  and  the  larg- 
est single  employer  in  this  area.  Manage- 
ment-labor relations  are  good,  and  the  com- 
plex Includes  among  its  work  force  some 
of  the  most  highly  skilled  and  trained  work- 
ers In  America;  workers  with  a  proven  ability 
to  do  the  Job. 

In  my  opinion,  the  sxirvlval  of  these  facili- 
ties U  absolutely  vital,  not  only  to  the  local, 
but  also  to  the  State's  economy.  I  feel 
strongly  that  the  Altoona  Shops  must  be 
given  a  proper  role  In  the  final  Rail  System 
Plan  for  the  Northeast  Region,  and  I  le- 
afllrm  here  my  support  and  hope  that  the 
RaU  Services  Planning  Oflloe,  the  United 
States  RaUway  Association  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  will  give  this  mat- 
ter the  fullest  possible  consideration.  Of 
coiirse,  I  stand  ready  to  be  of  assistance, 
wherever  poalble,  In  aoblBTlng  this  Im- 
portant goaL 


HELPINQ  THE   EMOTIONALLY  DIS- 
TURBED   CHILD 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  in  an  age 
of  modem  medicine,  in  which  we  reap  the 
benefits  of  miracle  drugs,  we  cannot  look 
with  equal  pride  at  our  advancements 
In  treating  emotionally  disturbed  chil- 
dren. And  yet  there  are  over  1  million 
emotionally  disturbed  children  whose 
problems  are  so  severe  that  they  require 
urgent  attention.  Another  10  million  need 
psychiatric  treatment  if  they  are  to  reach 
their  full  potential  in  our  society. 

In  light  of  this,  the  administration's 
proposal  to  phase  out  Federal  funding  of 
community  mental  health  centers  seems 
almost  bizarre.  The  importanoe  of  cod- 


tinued  support  of  community  mental 
health  centers  cannot  be  understated, 
purther,  as  we  begin  more  intensive  con- 
sideration of  comprehensive  health  In- 
gurance  programs,  we  must  recognize  the 
oeed  to  Insure  adequate  mental  health 
care  for  those  who  require  It.  And,  cer- 
tainly it  is  in  our  best  interest  to  culti- 
vate the  welfare  of  our  youth — to 
Insure  their  physical  and  mental  well- 
being. 

Fortunately,  we  have  made  some 
strides  in  treating  the  emotionally  dis- 
turbed child.  Litigation  initiated  agsdnst 
public  school  districts  has  resulted  In 
court  determination  that  all  handicapped 
youngsters,  including  the  mentally  dis- 
abled, are  entitled  to  a  public  education 
under  the  14th  amendment.  With  the 
upswing  in  young  patients  requiring  psy- 
chiatric care,  these  court  decisions  offer 
welcome  recognition  to  the  problem  and 
the  need  to  resolve  it. 

In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  particularly  inci- 
sive article,  "Troubled  Children:  The 
Quest  for  Help,"  which  £4>peared  In 
Newsweek  on  April  8.  This  article,  au- 
thored by  Matt  Clark,  hammers  at  the 
root  of  this  tragic  problem.  Therefore,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  article.  "Troubled  Children,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  Newsweek,  Apr.  8,  1974] 

Xboublxd  CKiumZN:  Thx  QtrxsT  roR  Hxi.p 

(By  Matt  Clark) 

The  control  of  the  often  deadly  diseases  of 
childhood  is  the  proudest  achievement  of 
medical  progress  in  this  century.  Thanks  to 
Tscclnes  and  antibiotics,  the  average  Amer- 
ican child  no  longer  must  run  a  gaimtlet  of 
physical  threats  such  as  the  crippling  effects 
of  polio,  the  heart  damage  of  rheumatic 
fever  or  diphtheria's  death  by  slow  strangu- 
lation. Thanks  to  better  nutrition,  today's 
ChUdren  grow  Inches  taller  and  pounds  heav- 
ier than  their  forebears  did.  In  short,  the 
American  yovmgster  has  never  had  better 
prospects  for  a  long  and  healthy  life. 

But  for  aU  that  modern  medicine  has  done 
to  protect  and  nourish  the  chUd's  body,  sur- 
prisingly little  has  been  done  to  assure  him 
of  an  equally  healthy  mind.  Despite  all  the 
talk  about  America's  chUd-centered  society 
and  aU  the  best  sellers  purporting  to  teU  par- 
ents bow  to  raise  happy,  well-adjusted 
youngsters,  the  niunber  of  emotionally  trou- 
bled ChUdren  Is  appaUlngly  high. 

By  the  most  conservative  estimate,  at  least 
1.4  mUUon  chUdren  under  the  age  of  18  have 
emotional  problems  of  sufficient  severity  to 
warrant  urgent  attention.  As  many  as  10  mil- 
lion more  require  psychiatric  help  of  some 
kind  if  they  are  ever  to  achieve  the  poten- 
tial that  medical  progress  on  other  fronts  has 
made  possible.  "If  we  used  really  careful 
•creenlng  devices,"  says  Dr.  Joseph  D.  Nosh- 
pltz,  president  of  the  American  Academy  of 
ChUd  Psychiatry,  "we  would  probably  dou- 
ble and  maybe  treble  the  official  statistics." 

The  hard  core  of  these  children  are  those 
who  are  autistic  or  schizophrenic.  They  are 
helplessly  wlthdravim  from  reality  and  exist 
in  an  inner  world  that  Is  seldom  penetrated 
by  outsiders.  More  than  1  mlUlon  other  chU- 
•Iren  are  hyperkinetic.  They  turn  both  living 
rooms  and  classrooms  into  shambles  by  their 
frenetic  and  uncontrollable  physical  activity. 
UUllons  more  troubled  chUdren  are  plagued 
by  neiirotlc  symptoms.  They  are  haunted  by 
monster-ridden    nlghtm«res,    frightened    of 


going  to  school,  held  In  the  grip  of  strange 
compulsive  rituals  or  lost  in  the  loneliness 
of  depression.  Harder  to  pinpoint  but  Just  as 
troubled  are  those  who  simply  don't  function 
in  society.  They  faU  in  school,  they  rvm  away, 
they  fight,  they  steal.  Eventually,  they  fill 
reform  schools  and  prisons. 

UntU  recently,  childhood  emotional  dis- 
orders have  been  tragically  neglected  as  a 
national  health  problem  of  dramatic  propor- 
tions. Because  of  his  bizarre  and  often  re- 
pellent behavior,  the  emotionally  disturbed 
youngster  has  never  made  an  appealing  pos- 
ter child  for  mothers'  marches  and  annual 
fund-raising  drives.  While  most  of  the  na- 
tion's 7.6  mUUon  physically  handicapped 
ChUdren  receive  educational  and  medical 
services  through  a  variety  of  public  and  pri- 
vate channels,  fewer  than  1  mlUlon  of  the 
emotionally  handicapi>ed  are  receiving  the 
help  they  need.  All  too  often,  the  disturbed 
chUd  has  been  expelled  from  public  school  as 
vmteachable.  or  shunted  into  special  classes 
for  retarded  chUdren  with  brain  damage. 
"We  are  in  the  Year  One  in  care  and  treat- 
ment of  these  children,"  declares  Josh  Green- 
feld,  a  46-year-old  writer  whose  1972  book, 
"A  ChUd  Called  Noah,"  vividly  described  hLs 
own  agonizing  search  to  find  help  for  his 
autistic  son.  "We  are  going  to  have  to  shock 
ourselves  into  the  fact  that  we  are  killing 
these  ChUdren  as  well  as  destroying  the  lives 
of  the  famUles  the  kids  are  part  of." 

But  within  the  past  few  years,  parents 
like  the  Oreenfelds  have  made  some  Impor- 
tant gains  In  winning  better  care  for  their 
troubled  chUdren  through  the  legislators 
and  the  courts.  In  one  of  the  most  far-reach- 
ing decisions  of  aU,  a  District  of  Columbia 
Federal  Judge  ruled  In  1972  that  aU  handi- 
capped youngsters — Including  the  emotlon- 
aUy  disturbed — cue  entitled  to  public  edu- 
cation under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
Thanks  to  the  relentless  lobbying  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  Autistic  ChUdren  in 
Albany,  N.T.^<»mpoaed  largely  of  parents — 
more  than  80  states  have  passed  laws  provid- 
ing special  education  for  autlstlcs  In  the 
last  four  years. 

One  reason  for  the  Increasing  recognition 
of  the  needs  of  the  troubled  chUd  Is  the 
strong  evidence  that  his  ranks  are  growing. 
The  number  of  chUdren  receiving  treatment 
for  emotional  problems  In  institutions  and 
outpatient  facilities  has  risen  nearly  60  per 
cent  in  the  last  seven  years — from  486,000  to 
770,000.  "The  drift,"  says  Noshpltz,  "ta  to- 
ward seeing  d^ore  and  more  very  disturbed 
children,  youngsters  who  need  residential 
treatment."  And  psychiatrists  in  private 
practice  note  similar  trends.  "There  is  now 
a  widening  scope  of  patients  with  chUdhood 
disturbances,"  says  one  veteran  New  York 
psychocuialyst,  "and  it  Is  not  just  becaxiae 
more  people  are  deciding  to  put  their  chU- 
dren In  therapy." 

Freud,  who  preached  that  the  root  causes 
of  emotional  disorders  were  to  be  found 
largely  In  a  dlsttirbed  relationship  between 
parent  and  chUd  in  early  life,  is  no  longer 
quite  so  predominant  an  Influence  on  cbUd- 
care  professionals.  The  more  eclectic  psychol- 
ogists and  psychiatrists  hold  that  childhood 
mental  Uls  seem  to  arise  from  three  Inter- 
twining Influences:  predisposing  physical 
and  hereditary  factors,  forces  within  the 
famUy — Including  the  Freudian  traumas — 
and  stresses  Imposed  by  contemporary  life. 
"The  fortunate  chUd,"  says  Ner  Llttner  of 
Chicago's  Institute  of  Psychoanalysis,  "Is 
the  one  with  good  heredity  and  adequate 
care  provided  by  two  parents  who  are  able  to 
recognize  and  meet  the  chUd's  needs  In  early 
life,  and  a  minimum  of  chronic,  overwhelm- 
ing stress  situations  as  the  child  grows  up." 

But  now  more  than  ever  before,  the  triad 
of  forces  seems  to  conspire  against  the  emo- 
tional well-being  of  the  American  child. 
First,  there  Is  a  growing  recognition  that 
children  bom  prematurely  or  as  a  result  of 


difficult  labor,  those  suffering  from  com- 
plications of  measles  and  other  viral  infec- 
tions and  those  raised  by  parents  who  are 
themselves  victims  of  mental  disorders  run 
a  high  risk  of  enxotional  disturbance.  Boys, 
for  reasons  perhaps  attributable  to  hormonal 
differences,  are  up  to  flve  times  more  vul- 
nerable than  girls. 

Second,  today's  mobUe  society  has  all  but 
abolished  the  extended  family.  Parents  can 
no  longer  count  on  grandparents,  aunts  and 
uncles  to  act  as  authority  figures  in  the  rais- 
ing of  their  ChUdren.  "I'm  personally  con- 
vinced that  no  two  parents  can  rear  a  child 
entirely  alone,"  says  Dr.  Sally  Provence  of 
Tale's  Child  Study  Center.  "Yet  young  par- 
ents have  fewer  supports  for  parenting  than 
ever  before — It's  either  drag  the  kids  along 
or  get  a  sitter."  With  tile  increasing  number 
of  young  women  carving  out  careers  for  them- 
selves, some  experts  see  a  threat  even  to  the 
integrity  of  the  nuclear  family.  "I'd  much 
rather  see  people  not  have  chUdren  at  aU 
than  leave  Infants  In  a  day-care  center,"  says 
Dr.  Lee  Salk,  chief  child  psychologist  at  New 
York  Hospital-Cornell  Medical  Center  and 
author  of  the  best  seUer  "What  Every  ChUd 
Would  Like  His  Parents  to  Know." 

Third,  in  today's  push-button  society  chil- 
dren tend  to  learn  about  the  world  around 
them  vicariously  by  television.  "Many  of  our 
chUdren  and  young  people  have  been  every- 
where by  eye  and  ear,"  notes  a  recent  report 
of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Mental  Health 
of  Children,  "and  almost  nowhere  in  the 
realities  of  their  self-lnltlated  experiences." 
And  much  of  what  the  children  see  is  the 
vivid  depiction  of  war,  violence  and  social  up- 
heaval; aggression  has  become  one  of  the 
most  pervasive  childhood  experiences  of  all. 
says  Dr.  Ebbe  Ebbesen  of  the  University  of 
CaUfomla  at  San  Diego.  "Children  Imlto.  ab- 
normal behavior  from  observing  other  peo- 
ple," the  California  psychologist  contends. 
'"The  more  aggression  a  chUd  Is  exposed  to, 
the  more  likely  that  he  himself  wUl  be  aggres- 
sive." 

Because  there  Is  no  one  cause  of  chUdhood 
emotional  problems,  many  methods  of  treat- 
ment have  evolved  in  recent  years.  Since  a 
young  ChUd  can  hardly  be  expected  to  lie  stlU 
for  long,  deep-probing  sessions  of  analysis  on 
the  couch,  psychiatrists  have  developed  other 
ways  to  get  at  the  source  of  his  troubles.  One 
Involves  watching  how  he  plays  with  his  toys 
or  Interpreting  the  pictures  he  draws.  Other 
therapists  Ignore  the  deep-rooted  sources  of 
a  child's  problem  and  use  revnutl-and- 
punlshment  conditioning  techniques  to  mod- 
ify the  chUd's  abnormal  behavior.  In  many 
cases,  the  children  with  the  overactivity  syn- 
drome of  hyperklnesls  can  be  helped  with 
drugs.  Unfortunately,  no  truly  effective  treat- 
ment has  yet  been  found  for  the  child  af- 
flicted with  the  most  devastating  of  aU  the 
disorders — autism. 

ATrnsM 

The  term  "early  Infantile  autism,"  fJiom  the 
Oreek  for  "self,"  was  coined  3Q  years  ago  by 
Dr.  Leo  Kanner  of  Johns  Hopkins  to  describe 
a  group  of  disturbed  schizophrenic  chUdren 
who  showed  a  uniform  pattern  of  dlsabUltles 
In  responding  to  their  environment.  As  an 
Infant,  the  autistic  child  may  go  limp  or 
rigid  when  his  mother  picks  him  up.  He  may 
seem  deaf  to  some  sounds  but  not  to  others. 
He  may  show  no  sensitivity  to  pain,  even  to 
the  extent  that  he  can  blister  his  fingers  on 
a  hot  stove  without  flinching.  For  long  pe- 
riods, he  may  rock  monotonously  back  and 
forth,  fli^  his  hands  In  front  of  his  face, 
walk  on  the  tips  of  his  toes  or  whirl  about 
like  a  dervish. 

Autlstlcs  show  unusual  deviations  In  reach- 
ing the  milestones  of  development.  They  may 
never  sit  up  by  themselves  or  crawl,  but  in-.^ 
stead  suddenly  start  walking.  Some  start  to 
talk,  but  then  abruptly  stop  using  language 
altogether,  or  only  echo  words  and  phrases 
they  have  overheard.  They  reverse  personal 
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pronouns,  sucii  as  saytng  "you"  for  "me." 
Tbey  aeldom  look  anyone  In  the  eye.  Wben 
an  autistic  cblld  wants  sometblng.  he  nuty. 
without  looking  at  bis  mother,  Bteer  her 
hand  toward  the  object  as  It  manlpiilattng 
a  pair  of  pliers.  Because  many  autistic  chil- 
dren show  certain  "splinter  skills"  above 
and  beyond  their  otherwise  poor  level  of 
functmnlng — sxicb  as  the  ability  to  rattle  off 
strings  of  numbers — they  have  tradltloDBdly 
not  been  classified  as  retarded  or  brain- 
damaged. 

After  Kanner's  description  of  autism  was 
published,  some  psychiatrists  observed  that 
the  parents  of  such  children  tended  to  be 
intellectuai,  emotionally  detached  and  with 
a  tendency  to  think  In  abstractions.  With 
the  prevailing  influence  of  Preud  on  child 
psychiatry  at  the  time.  It  was  hardly  surpris- 
ing that  the  condition  should  be  blamed  on 
these  "refrigerator  parents."  Autism  was  sup- 
posed to  result  from  rejection  of  the  child  by 
the  mother  at  an  early  stage  in  infancy.  Dr. 
Bruno  Bettelhelm.  a  dlstlngtilshed  psycho- 
analyst who  recently  retired  after  30  years 
of  dealing  with  autistic  children  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago's  Orthogenic  School,  is  a 
forceful  exponent  of  the  Freudian  view. 

The  autistic  child  has  an  inherited  predis- 
position to  emotional  trauma,  Bettelhelm 
says,  but  unconscious  rejection  by  the  mother 
Is  the  major  traumatizing  event.  The  parents, 
he  says,  tend  to  deal  with  the  child  In  a 
mechanistic  way,  out  of  a  sense  of  obligation 
rather  than  genuine  affection.  "This  is  Inter- 
preted by  the  child  as  a  feeling  he  shouldn't 
be  alive,"  says  Bettelhelm.  "When  animals 
are  threatened,  they  either  play  possum  or 
fight  b<tck.  Some  children  fight  back,  but  the 
autistic  child  plays  dead." 

But  the  current  trend  Is  away  from  the 
Freudian  view.  Recent  studies  show  that  the 
parents  of  autistic  children  display  no  emo- 
tional tr^ts  that  set  them  ^>art.  "The  only 
differences  these  parents  show  from  other 
parents,"  notes  Dr.  Eric  Schopler  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  School  of  Medicine, 
"is  that  they  are  all  under  stress  themselves 
because  they  have  a  dilSc\Ut  chUd." 

Moreover,  researchers  have  made  a  number 
of  observations  that  suggest  that  autism  Is 
more  of  a  neurologic  problem  than  an  emo- 
tional one.  A  number  of  autlstlcs,  for  exam- 
ine, show  so-called  "soft  signs"  of  neurologic 
impairment,  such  as  poor  muscle  tone,  un- 
oo(Hilln*tlon  and  exaggerated  knee-jerk  re- 
sponses. Drs.  Edward  Omltz  and  Edward 
Ritvo  of  the  UCLA  School  of  Medicine  have 
studied  the  eye  reactions  of  norm&l  and  au- 
tistic children  placed  in  a  spinning  chair. 
If  the  chair  spins  to  the  left,  a  normal  per- 
son's eyes  will  move  to  the  right,  snap  back 
Sind  wander  right  again;  when  the  chair 
Ktapa,  the  eyes  will  reverse  their  movement. 
Autistic  children  show  the  same  pattern  of 
eye  movement,  but  for  a  much  shorter  pe- 
riod. This  suggests  that  the  disorder  involves 
a  malnutritions!  lag  In  netiral  development. 
'"The  overwhelming  evidence,"  says  Omltz. 
"ts  that  this  Is  an  organic  condition." 

Because  of  the  evidence  suggesting  that  a 
physical  abnormality  is  involved,  there  Is  a 
tendency  among  experts  today  to  regard 
autism  as  a  form  of  mental  retardation 
rather  than  an  emotional  nineas.  "Autistic 
children  both  wQl  not  and  cannot  peifuiiu 
many  tuSu,"  says  Omltz.  About  76  per  cent 
of  autlstlcs  remain  retarded  thnmgh  UTe, 
be  notes,  and  mora  than  half  eventually 
are  institutionalized. 

It  IB  the  parents  of  an  autistic  chUd  who 
suffer  the  most.  Many  of  them  spend  yean 
going  from  specialist  to  specialist  in  a  fruit- 
less search  for  cures.  At  first,  a  pediatrician 
may  tell  them  their  child  Is  deaf  or  simply 
"^Mfied."  Psychoanalysts  may  suggest  that 
they,  the  parents,  need  Izeatment  as  much 
as  their  child  does,  only  adding  to  an  al- 
ready unbearable  burden  of  guilt.  Psychi- 
atrlsta    may   give    the    child   tranquUlaers, 


stimulants  or  even  electroahock  therapy.  But 
the  child  remains  his  autistic  self.  Recently, 
some  physicians  have  prescribed  massive 
doses  of  such  B  vitamins  as  niacinamide, 
pyrldoKlne  and  pantothenic  acid  for  both 
auUstlc  and  schizophrenic  children.  But 
most  experts  insist  that  the  so-called  mega- 
Tltamln  therapy  has  no  scientific  basis.  "This 
Is  the  false-h(^>ea  buslnees,"  says  one  re- 
searcher, "and  It  causes  a  lot  of  anguish." 
"Every  time  you  go  to  someone  you're  des- 
perate, says  Connie  Lapln,  a  Los  Angeles 
mother  of  an  autistic  son  (box).  "They  say 
they'll  treat  him.  But  then  they  can't  reach 
blm  and  they  give  up." 

But  while  there  is  no  specific  treatment 
for  autism,  a  number  of  centers  now  offer 
special  training  that  has  produced  prom- 
ising results  in  some  children.  One  of  them 
Is  TEACCH  (Treatment  and  Education  of 
Autistic  and  related  Communications 
handicapped  Children),  begun  by  Drs.  Eric 
Schopler  and  Robert  J.  Belchler  eight  years 
ago  and  now  funded  by  the  State  of  North 
Carolina.  One  of  the  outstanding  features 
of  the  program,  according  to  Schopler,  la 
the  participation  of  parents  as  co-theraplsta 
In  training  their  own  children. 

Basically,  the  parents  are  Instructed  how 
to  use  reward-and-punlahment  behavior 
modification  to  train  their  children  during 
dally  half-hoiir  sessions  In  their  homes. 
Through  a  one-way  glass,  therapists  show 
parents  how  to  reward  the  child  with  hugs, 
or  candy,  when  he  fjerforms  an  expected 
task.  The  early  exerdaea  focus  on  such 
basics  as  looking  the  parent  in  the  eye.  learn- 
ing concepts  such  as  "same"  and  "different" 
by  sorting  knivee.  forks  or  other  objects, 
and  learning  to  identify  objects  with  words. 
Parents  are  taught  to  distract  their  children 
from  psychotic  movement,  such  as  rocking. 
When  a  child  falls  to  respond,  the  parent  Is 
assured  that  It  Is  correct  to  show  dlq>leaBure. 

The  road  to  advancement  Is  painfully 
arduous,  but  many  children  do  Improve. 
Michael,  a  brown-halied  6-year-old,  couldnt 
talk  and  was  unmanageable  when  he  entered 
TEACCH  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  Now  he  has 
a  vocabulary  of  760  words  and  behaves  well 
enough  to  attend  a  special  school.  David, 
who  had  an  IQ  of  70  when  treatment  began 
nine  years  ago,  now  scores  30  points  higher 
and  is  getting  average  grades  at  a  regular 
private  school.  By  getting  to  them  early." 
says  Schopler,  "some  children  can  be 
salvaged." 

scaizoPBaxinA 

Schizophrenia  In  children  bears  some  re- 
semblance to  autism  and  many  psychiatrists 
consider  them  related.  The  child  may  be 
withdrawn  and  fall  to  use  words.  He  may  also 
be  overactive  and  aggressive.  Unlike  schizo- 
phrenic adults,  children  affected  by  the  dis- 
order don't  usually  hear  voices  or  otherwise 
hallucinate  But  they  do  fantasize,  accord- 
ing to  psychiatrists  and  they  often  can't 
distinguish  between  the  real  and  the  Imag- 
iuary. 

In  the  past,  psychoanalysts  tended  to 
ascribe  schizophrenia  largely  to  the  Influence 
of  a  castrating  "schlzophrenogenlc"  mother. 
Many  psychiatrists  today  believe  the  emo- 
tional environment  of  the  home  may  play 
a  greater  part  In  the  disorder  than  Is  the 
case  with  autism.  But  a  growing  number 
of  the  experts  are  now  persuaded  that  a  ge- 
netic defect,  coupled  with  neurologic  im- 
pairment of  acMne  kind,  constitutes  the  un- 
derlying cause  of  the  disorder. 

The  influence  of  genetics  in  childhood 
'schizophrenia  has  been  demonstrated  by 
Dr.  E>avid  Rosenthal  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health.  Rosenthal  compared  chil- 
dren with  a  schizophrenic  mother  or  father 
who  were  raised  by  normal  adoptive  parents 
with  adopted  children  of  normal  parents. 
In  this  way,  the  possible  environmental  In- 
fluence of  parenting  was  equalized.  It  turned 
out  that  the  children  of  psychotic  parents 


In  the  study  had  about  twice  the  Incidence 
of  schizophrenic  disorders  as  did  those  of 
normal  parents. 

The  outlook  for  the  schizophrenic  child  is 
considerable  brighter  than  It  Is  for  the  au- 
tistic. Many  of  these  children  are  educable 
and  never  have  to  be  institutionalized. 
Brooklyn's  League  School  Is  typical  of  centers 
across  the  country  that  use  a  "psycho-edu- 
cational" approach  to  treating  schizophrenic 
children  while  the  child  lives  at  home. 

Children  are  visually  accepted  at  the  school 
between  the  ages  of  3  and  5  and  most  stay 
several  years.  Tommy  Harper  of  Brooklyn 
began  when  he  was  In  second  grade. 
Throughout  hts  childhood  he  had  displayed 
a  vicious  temper.  He  threw  blocks  at  his 
teachers  when  he  couldn't  get  his  way,  and 
once  pounced  on  a  little  girl  and  broke  one 
of  her  teeth.  Consigned  to  the  cloakroom,  be 
was  later  found  sitting  on  a  shelf,  beating 
himself  over  the  head  with  a  toy  gun  and 
crying,  "I  want  to  die." 

With  the  structured  environment  and  In- 
tensive Individual  attention  he  received  at 
the  League  School,  Tommy  settled  dcwn 
and  learned  to  read,  do  math  and  function 
In  groups.  He  was  bright,  a  fast  learner  and 
In  four  years  he  was  back  In  regular  school. 
Today,  at  16,  Tonrniy  la  still  a  bit  of  a  loner. 
But  he  can  play  sports  such  as  football  and 
not  lose  his  temper  In  defeat;  more  im- 
portant, he  Is  an  honor  student.  Dr.  Carl 
Penlchel,  director  of  the  school,  estimates 
than  about  80  per  cent  of  the  children  at 
the  school  had  been  destined  for  state  insti- 
tutions. Now,  the  majority  go  on  to  satis- 
factory jobs,  regular  schools  and  some  even 
to  college. 

RTPERKrincsis 

Of  the  more  serious  childhood  behavior 
disorders,  hyperkinesia  has  become  the  most 
widely  publicized  of  late  because  It  Is  being 
diagnosed  In  an  Increasing  number  of  school- 
children. The  symptoms  may  be  discernible 
in  Infancy,  when  the  mother  finds  that  bar 
baby  is  imusually  restlees  and  difficult  to 
soothe.  They  become  more  obvious  when  he 
reaches  school  age.  Typically,  hyperkinetic 
children  are  highly  excitable,  easily  dis- 
tracted and  Impulsive.  They  have  trouble 
concentrating  and  therefore  become  disrup- 
tive In  the  classroom.  Because  they  are  fail- 
ures in  their  work,  they  develop  the  emo- 
tional Bide  effect  of  low  self-esteem  and  fre- 
quently compensate  by  delinquent  acting- 
out.  "These  youngsters  consider  themselves 
worthless."  says  Dr.  Lawrence  Taft  of  the 
College  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry  of  New 
Jersey,  "because  everyone  is  telling  them 
they're  no  good." 

HyperUnesls  seems  to  run  in  families,  but 
there  Is  also  evidence  that  the  disorder  may 
be  related  to  minimal  brain  damage,  possibly 
occurring  at  the  time  of  birth  or  after  a 
viral  Infection  such  as  measles.  There  Is  also 
evidence  that  lead  intoxication  may  produce 
hyperkinesia  among  ghetto  children  who  ha- 
bitually put  pieces  of  peeling  lead-based 
paint  Into  their  mouths. 

At  least  a  third  of  hyperkinetic  children 
show  marked  Improvement  on  dally  doses  of 
stimulants  such  as  amphetamines  and  even 
coffee  (NawswxrK,  Oct.  8.  1973).  Just  how 
the  stimulants  have  this  paradoxical  calming 
effect  isn't  known,  but  they  seem  to  Improve 
the  child's  ability  to  concentrate. 

Dosing  large  numbers  of  school  children 
with  the  very  drugs  that  constitute  a  major 
abuse  problem  In  the  U.S.  has  stirred  con- 
troversy among  many  parents  and  even  some 
psychiatrists.  Some  charge  that  the  stimu- 
lants are  prescribed  as  "conformity  pills" 
for  rebellious  children.  The  drugs  may  pro- 
duce side  effects.  Including  loss  of  appetite 
and  sleeping  difficulties.  As  a  result,  children 
who  take  them  for  several  years  may  not 
grow  as  tall  as  they  might  have  otherwise. 
But  the  effect  of  the  drugs  can  be  so  dra- 
matic, says  Taft,  "that  you  wonder  whethw 
an  extra  bit  of  height  is  all  that  important." 
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Among  the  childhood  emotional  disorders 
In  which  the  relationship  with  the  parents 
l3  of  unquestioned  Importance,  the  out- 
ttandlng  example  is  depression.  Some  experts 
estimate  that  depression  accounts  for  at 
least  a  quarter  of  the  troubled  children  they 
gee.  The  so-called  "endogenous"  form  of  de- 
preaslon,  which  seems  to  arise  without  any 
evidence  of  a  traumatic  life  experience  to 
account  for  it.  Is  rarely  diagnosed  In  young- 
sters. In  nearly  all  cases,  childhood  depres- 
sion is  "reactive,"  associated  with  an  event  In 
the  child's  life,  usually  involving  the  par- 
ents. "The  chlld-psychlatry«  books  of  twenty 
jmn  ago  may  not  have  even  mentioned  it," 
says  Dr.  Leon  Cytryn  of  the  George  Washing- 
ton University  School  of  Medicine.  "But 
we're  beginning  to  realize  that  there  are 
many  depressed  children  and  we  suspect  a 
lot  of  them  become  depressed  adolescents 
and  depressed  adults." 

Its  most  pathetic  form  is  the  "anacUtlc" 
(from  the  Greek,  "leaning  on")  depression 
that  is  observed  in  infants  separated  from 
their  mothers  in  the  first  six  months  of  life 
and  raised  in  Institutions  where  they  get 
Uttle  attention  and  neural  stimulation. 
These  babies,  starved  for  warmth,  withdraw 
and  display  some  of  the  signs  of  autism,  such 
u  monotonous  rocking  and,  as  they  grow 
older,  difflcultles  with  language.  They  will 
improve  with  regard  to  language  and  motor 
skills  if  moved  to  a  favorable  environment, 
but  the  profound  emotional  impact  of  their 
early  experience  may  be  devastating. 

Beyond  the  age  of  6.  the  depressed  child 
may  show  signs  of  sadness,  social  withdrawal 
and  apathy  similar  to  the  symptoms  of  adult 
depression.  But  usually  it  is  masked.  In 
young  children  It  may  be  expressed  In  psy- 
chosomatic headaches  or  vomiting;  In  older 
children  it  may  show  up  in  aggressive  be- 
hsvl(»-,  truancy,  vandalism  and,  partlc\ilarly 
among  girls,  sexual  promiscuity.  The  peri- 
odic episodes  of  sadness  that  are  the  tip-off, 
notes  Dr.  Donald  H.  McKnew  Jr.  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
may  be  overlooked  by  the  parents  for 
months,  but  psychological  testing  may  bring 
out  the  true  extent  of  the  child's  depression 
quite  quickly. 

Asked  to  draw  a  plcttire  and  then  tell  a 
story  about  it,  an  8-year-old  boy  brought  to 
McKnew  recently  drew  a  picttire  of  a  small 
whale.  Then  he  told  how  the  whale  was  lost 
and  wac  trying  to  get  home.  He  tried  to 
hitch  a  ride  with  another  whale,  but  slipped 
off  Its  back.  Then  he  joined  a  school  of 
whales,  but  they  swam  too  fast  for  him  to 
luep  up.  So  the  whale  In  the  picture  was 
lying  with  another  whale,  also  lost,  waiting 
to  be  fotmd.  "If  an  adult  told  you  a  story  like 
that,"  notes  McKnew,  "you'd  immediately 
give  him  antidepressants." 

Depression  in  children  almost  always  fol- 
lows a  sense  of  loss.  Acute  reactions  occur. 
understandably  enough,  after  the  death  of  a 
parent  or  close  relative,  divorce  or  a  move  to 
a  new  community.  Often,  they  are  more  like 
grief  reactions  and  disappear  with  time.  But 
many  depressions  occur  because  the  child 
aenses  a  withdrawal  of  Interest  and  affection 
through  frequent  separations  from,  say,  a 
father  who  travels  a  lot;  or  because  a  parent 
conveys  an  attitude  of  rejection  or  depre- 
cation. In  most  instances,  one  or  another 
of  the  parents  has  a  depressed  personality. 
McKnew  observes. 

Antidepressant  medication  la  aridom  pre- 
scribed for  chUdren.  Most  often,  psychiatric 
counseling.  Involving  both  parent  and  child, 
!•  required.  Fortunately,  psychotherapy 
usually  is  effective.  Here  psychlatrtsts  have 
devised  methods  that  sidestep  the  completely 
verbal  methods  of  oommimlcatlon  used  Ip 
more  adult  forms  of  psychotherapy.  One  of 
the  most  widely  need  is  play  therapy,  in 
vt^lch  the  child  uses  a  variety  of  toys  to  ex- 
poet,  under  the  than4>lBt'8  watchfiU  eye,  the 
tituatlons  that  may  be  at  the  bottom  of  hU 


problem.  The  play-therapy  concept  Is  based 
o^  the  common-sense  notion  that  play  Is  a 
more  natural  mode  of  expression  for  a  child 
than  verbalizing  dreams. 

One  of  the  most  common  problems  that 
call  for  psychiatric  attention  In  children  la 
«chool  phobia.  It  may  be  a  symptom  of  de- 
pression, but  may  also  have  a  far  more  readily 
treated  cause.  Dr.  Lee  Salk  recalls  the  case  of 
Stephen,  age  5,  who  lived  on  the  twelfth 
fioor  of  a  New  York  i^artment  with  his  par- 
ents and  grandparents,  who  continually  ex- 
pressed their  fear  of  burglars.  His  mother 
warned  him  constantly  of  the  evils  that 
could  befall  him  when  he  went  out  to  play 
and  often  warned  him  not  to  let  the  elevator 
doors  close  on  him.  Soon,  he  had  developed 
a  fear  of  both  burglars  and  elevators,  and 
W81S  afraid  to  go  out  alone. 

Not  surprisingly,  his  anxieties  continued 
at  school;  his  mother  would  drop  him  off  at 
the  door  but  could  count  on  his  coming  out 
again  minutes  later.  The  problem,  as  Salk 
explained,  was  that  the  child  had  become 
totally  helpless  outside  his  mother's  purview 
and  dependent  on  her  attention — a  common 
source  of  school  phobias.  Salk  explained  to 
the  overanxious  mother  that  Stephen  should 
hear  fewer  dire  predictions  about  the  world 
outside  and  be  allowed  more  Independence. 
In  weeks,  he  was  spending  full  days  In 
school. 

The  relief  of  the  most  serious  problems  of 
troubled  children — autism,  schizophrenia 
and  hyperklnesls — must  await  much  further 
research  Into  the  physical  and  biochemical 
mysteries  of  the  brain.  What  Is  required  is 
the  same  sort  of  commitment  on  the  part  of 
private  agencies  and  the  government  that 
has  lately  been  mounted  In  the  war  against 
cancer  and  heart  disease.  At  the  same  time, 
the  children  who  are  already  victims  of  these 
tragic  disabilities  must  be  afforded  the 
special  training  that  will  give  them  the  best 
chance  of  finding  a  useful  life.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  10  per  cent  of  the  nation's  children 
are  now  destined  to  develop  some  form  of 
emotional  disability,  the  effort  would  seem  a 
small  price  to  j)ay. 

Meanwhile.  In  the  view  of  child  experts, 
there  is  a  good  decU  that  parents  can  do  to 
protect  their  children  from  many  kinds  of 
serious  emotional  damage.  First,  says  Salk, 
Is  to  recognize  the  child's  dependency  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  life  and  respond  un- 
stintingly  to  his  need  for  warmth  and  affec- 
tion. Once  the  child  has  learned  to  trust  his 
parents.  It  is  tUne  to  set  limits  that  prepare 
him  for  hia  encounters  with  the  world.  To 
contend  with  the  child's  Impulse  to  explore 
his  environment,  knocking  over  countless 
glasses  of  milk  as  he  goes,  may  be  a  frustrat- 
ing and  seemingly  endless  task.  Salk  con- 
cedes. "But,"  he  adds,  "for  the  parent  who 
loves  his  child,  has  patience  and  can  still  see 
the  world  through  a  child's  eyes,  the  rewards 
are  beyond  measura."  ' 


IN  TRIBUTE  TO  CARDINAL 
MIND8ZENTY 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  Prtoident: 
"The  soul,  sectuvd  in  her  existence,  smiles 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point." 

The  words  of  the  English  essayist  Ad- 
dison spring  to  mind  In  our  reflections  on 
the  life  and  character  of  one  of  this  cen- 
tury's greatest  men,  Joseph  Cardinal 
Mlndszenty,  former  primate  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Hungary  and  cour- 
ageous upholder  of  libei-ty  for  his  people 
against  the  oppressive  hand  of  tyranny. 

At  the  time  of  the  Hungarian  revolt 
against  Russia  in  1956,  freedom-filters 
liberated  Cardinal  Mlndszenty  from  the 
captivity  to  which  he  had  been  sentenced 
7  yesu%  earlier — in  1949 — by  the  Com- 


munist regime  on  charges  of  treason.  His 
reaction  to  his  trial  and  subsequent  im- 
prisonment won  him  the  admiration  of 
free  peoples  everywhere. 

The  tragic  events  of  1956  are  well 
known — the  brutal  Soviet  intervention, 
the  presence  of  Russian  tanks  in  the 
streets  of  Budapest,  and  the  drsmiatic 
escape  of  the  cardinal  to  safety  of  the 
American  mission.  For  some  16  years  he 
remained  a  voluntary  prisoner  of  the 
mifsion,  imable  to  venture  forth,  un- 
willing to  surrender  his  freedom.  Then, 
2  years  ago.  he  was  permitted  to  leave  for 
Vienna. 

Yet,  though  today  he  is  able  to  move 
freely  among  the  peoples  of  the  non- 
Communist  world,  his  heart's  love,  and 
loyalty  remain  in  Hungary  with  the  peo- 
ple he  has  served  with  such  courage,  and 
whose  liberty  he  had  so  valiantly  cham- 
pioned. Over  two  decades  of  isolation 

first  of  imprisonment — and  who  oan  for- 
get the  pictures  of  the  Cardinal's  grim 
face  during  the  ordeal  of  the  court 
trial?— then  of  enforced  asylum  in  the 
American  diplomatic  compound fol- 
lowed by  what  appears  to  be  permanent 
exile  from  his  homeland  have  given  to 
the  cardinal's  life  the  quaUty  of  genuine 
martyrdom. 

In  his  letter  formally  replacing  Cardi- 
nal Mlndszenty  as  Primate  of  Hungary— 
an  office  he  had  held  since  1945 — Pope 
Paul  wrote — 

We  bow  in  deep  respect  before  thee  and 
thank  thee  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts 
for  the  numerous  examples  of  virtue  that 
In  the  course  of  so  many  years  thou  has  given 
to  the  entire  CathoUc  famUy. 

To  which  I  would  add— to  the  entire 
world  community,  to  aU  those  who  value 
liberty  and  who  honor  courage. 

Recalling  the  People's  court  trial  in 
1949,  the  Pope  did  not  hesitate  to  speak 
of  "the  crown  of  thorns  placed  on  thy 
head,  no  less  prwclous  than  Uiy  faith- 
fulness to  the  Church  of  Christ."  And  It 
is  true  that  the  sufferings  of  Cardinal 
Mlndszenty,  his  unfailing  dignity  in  the 
face  of  abuse  and  torment,  are  cast  not 
only  in  the  heroic  mold  of  history's  great- 
est advocates  of  freedom  but  call  to  mind 
the  nobility  of  Christ's  own  passion. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Cardinal  Mlnd- 
szenty has  indeed  walked  in  the  Way  of 
the  Cross  and  has  found  It  a  source  of 
life  and  hope. 

The  cardinal's  uncompromising  stand 
against  communism  goes  back  to  the  days 
after  World  War  I  which  saw  the  brief 
rule  of  the  Bela  Kim  regime  and  the  so- 
called  Red  terror.  During  that  time  the 
cardinal  has  also  been  arrested  aa 
charges  similar  to  those  of  1949— con- 
spiracy to  overthrow  the  regime  and  il- 
legal dealings  in  foreign  currency.  The 
collapse  of  the  Kun  regime  In  1919 
brought  him  his  freedom. 

We  are  living  now  In  a  time  of  detente, 
in  which,  despite  the  hostilities  and  ten- 
sions of  the  past,  a  new  spirit  of  common 
interest  is  being  cultivated.  While  we 
welcome  every  move  tovrard  better  rela- 
tlMis  with  other  nations,  let  us  not  forget 
the  example  of  courage  and  of  faith,  that 
passionate  love  of  liberty,  which  is  given 
in  the  life  of  Cardinal  Mlndszenty.  At  82 
he  remains  a  sjnnbol  of  the  values  and 
Ideals  which  give  enduring  greatness  to 
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man,  particularly  that  faith  in  God  and 
in  his  purposes  which  marks  the  lives  of 
those  men  and  women  who  have  suffered 
for  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice. 

For  many  centimes  the  Hungarian 
people  have  displayed  a  deep  religious 
faith,  which  has  been  central  to  their 
national  identity.  Two  years  ago  the 
world  celebrated  the  750th  anniversary 
of  the  Bulla  Aurea  or  Golden  Bull,  issued 
by  the  Hungarian  EUet  in  1222.  the  Mag- 
ysur  equivalent  of  the  English  Magna 
Carta.  That  proud  tradition  of  Individual 
freedom  and  intense  personal  faith  Lb 
crucial  to  the  history  of  the  Hungarian 
people.  It  cannot  be  extingiiished. 

The  life  and  character  of  Cardinal 
Mindszenty,  to  whom  the  world  pays 
tribute,  are  a  living  witness  to  the  in- 
domitable spirit  of  Hungary,  a  spirit 
which  can  inspire  the  hearts  of  men  and 
women  everywhere  with  the  counsel  of 
Scripture:  "Be  strong  and  of  good  cour- 
age, fear  not,  nor  be  afraid — for  the  Lord 
thy  God,  He  it  is  that  doth  go  with  thee; 
He  will  not  fail  thee,  nor  forsake  thee" — 
Deuteronomy  31:6. 


WHILE  WE  HELP  THE  RUSSIANS, 
FEDERAL  BUNGLING  PROHIBITS 
FERTILIZER  PRODUCTION  EX- 
PANSION IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Export-Import  Bank  plans  to  make 
$180  million  in  guaranteed  loans  to  Rus- 
sia for  the  construction  of  fertilizer 
manufacturing  facilities. 

I  find  it  dlfQcult  to  criticize  this  loan. 
Certainly  it  is  a  far  better  deal  than  we 
got  on  the  Russian  wheat  desd.  First, 
this  loan,  combined  with  loans  from 
American  banks  will  add  about  a  billion 
dollars  to  our  economy,  because  all  of 
the  equipment  and  talent  used  to  build 
these  plants  will  come  from  this  coun- 
try. Second,  we  will  also  be  guaranteed 
a  sizable  amount  of  the  fertilizer  pro- 
duction from  these  new  facilities,  which 
we  vitally  need. 

However,  there  are  a  number  of  ironies 
involved  in  this  situation  which  I  find 
most  distasteful. 

First  of  all,  this  loan  Is  going  to  make 
us  more  dependent  on  foreign-produced 
fertilizer.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  it 
comes  to  the  Nation  s  food  supply,  that 
we  should  be  trying  to  achieve  fertilizer 
self-sufficiency  as  well  as  energy  self- 
sufficiency. 

Second,  while  we  seemingly  find  it 
quite  simple  to  expand  other  nations' 
capacities  to  produce  fertilizer,  bungling 
by  our  Federal  agencies  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  American  firms  to  expand  their 
capacity. 

For  example :  In  Georgia  there  are  two 
companies  that  are  ready  to  expand  pro- 
duction for  a  total  Investment  of  $68 
million.  Yet  they  cannot  move  ahead  be- 
cause the  Federal  Government  refuses  to 
allocate  to  them  the  natural  gas  which 
they  must  have  to  expand  production.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  the  United  States  can 
make  the  kinds  of  commitments  neces- 
sary to  expand  fertilizer  production  in 
Russia,  It  should  then  be  able  to  resolve 
any  policy  problems  in  this  country  that 
are  preventing  American  manufacturers 
from  expanding  capacity. 


Finally,  I  think  there  could  be  one 
more  fly  in  the  ointment.  There  is  pri- 
marily one  company  in  this  country 
wliich  has  the  capability  to  design  and 
build  fertilizer  production  facilities,  the 
N.  W.  Kellogg  Co.  I  am  concerned  that 
this  firm  could  get  over-committed  to 
the  Russian  projects,  making  It  difficult 
for  the  company  to  free  up  talent  and 
manufacturing  capacity  for  vitally 
needed  American  expansion. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  we  need 
research  to  determine  methods  of  using 
eflBuent  and  other  kinds  of  wastes  for  ag- 
ricultursd  fertilizer.  It  is  clear  that  this 
deal  with  Russia  will  have  many  benefits 
for  our  country. 

But  we  must  also  deal  in  first  princi- 
ples Insofar  as  our  own  national  interests 
are  concerned.  Therefore,  I  call  on  Pres- 
ident Nixon  to  use  his  influence  with  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  and  other 
necessary  agencies  to  make  the  policy 
adjustments  that  are  essential  if  we  are 
not  to  have  to  rely  on  the  delivery  of 
foreign-produced  fertilizer  to  keep  the 
American  food  m£u:hlne  nmning. 


FOOD  DISTRIBUTION  AND  SCHOOL 

LUNCH  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  3458  and  S.  3459,  I 
strongly  support  their  passage  by  the 
Senate. 

Earlier  this  year,  administration  offi- 
cials disclosed  their  plan  to  terminate 
the  distribution  of  foods  to  schools,  day 
care  centers,  charitable  institutions,  sup- 
plemental food  programs,  and  for  all 
other  purposes  by  June  30,  1975.  The 
donation  of  foods  to  institutions  would 
be  terminated  by  June  30  of  this  year. 

SCHOOLS    KZED    CONTINnO    COMICODITT 
SCPPORT 

School  food  service  officials  in  Missouri 
have  advised  me  that  the  elimination  of 
Government-donated  commodities  would 
be  a  severe  blow  to  the  ability  of  school 
districts  in  my  State  to  provide  low-cost 
nutritious  lunches  to  schoolchildren. 

During  the  1972-73  school  year,  2,789 
schools  In  Missouri  served  a  total  of 
99,222,024  type  A  lunches  to  an  average 
of  581,000  children  dally. 

Donated  commodities  covered  almost 
12  percent  of  total  school  lunch  costs 
in  that  year,  371  train  carloads  of  foods, 
with  a  wholesale  value  of  $6,842,099,  were 
received  and  distributed  to  participating 
schools.  An  additional  $1,705,545  in  cash 
in  lieu  of  commodities  was  distributed 
to  schools  when  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture was  temporarily  unable  to  pur- 
chase sufficient  food. 

Witnesses  before  committees  of  the 
Senate  have  testified  that  it  would  be 
Impossible  for  local  school  districts  to 
buy  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  can 
buy  with  an  equivalent  amount  of 
money.  Prices  to  local  school  districts 
would  inevitably  be  higher  because  they 
would  buy  in  smaller  quantities  and 
would  lack  the  capability  that  USDA  has 
to  make  mass  purchases  when  prices  are 
at  their  lowest.  In  addlUon,  USDA  food 
inspection  and  grading  expertise  could 
not  be  duplicated  at  the  State  or  local 
level. 


FOOD   rOK   INSTTrUTIOKS    IN    IMMCDIATC 
JEOPASDT 

The  administration's  plans  present 
an  even  more  immediate  problem  for 
institutions  and  child  care  programs  in 
«  Missouri. 

Some  208  public  or  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions in  Missouri,  serving  over  19,000 
needy  persons,  have  been  receiving  do- 
nated commodities.  Of  these  institu- 
tions, 76  serve  priiparily  children  and 
92  serve  primarily  the  elderly.  In  fiscal 
1973,  these  institutions  received  com- 
modities with  a  wholesale  value  of  al- 
most $800,000. 

The  institutional  distribution  program 
in  Missouri  also  includes  220  day  care 
centers,  serving  6,500  children,  and  215 
siunmer  camps,  serving  over  25,000  chil- 
dren. In  fiscal  1973,  these  programs  re- 
ceived commodities  with  a  wholesale 
value  of  about  $230,000. 

The  abrupt  termination  of  donated 
foods  this  summer,  as  contemplated  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  would 
seriously  handicap  these  institutions  and 
child  care  programs  in  Missouri. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Aging,  I  am  especially  con- 
cerned that  nutrition  programs  for  the 
elderly,  recently  inaugurated  across  the 
country  imder  title  VII  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  would  under  the  admin- 
istration's plans  become  Ineligible  for 
commodities  after  June  of  this  year. 

AUTHOBITT  TO  PITRCHASI   NONStTRPLUS 

coMMoorriss 

Historically,  commodities  donated  to 
schools  and  other  food  sissistance  pro- 
grams have  been  purchased  imder  the 
various  surplus  removal  authorities  of 
our  agricultural  laws. 

When,  during  1973,  there  were  no 
longer  sufficient  food  surpluses  available. 
Congress  gave  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture temporary  authority  to  purchase 
nonsurplus  commodities  in  order  to 
maintain  programed  levels  of  assist- 
ance to  schools  and  other  food  assistance 
programs.  That  authority  is  scheduled 
to  Expire  on  June  30. 

S.  3458  would  make  permanent  and 
mandatory  the  authority  to  purchase 
nonsurplus  commodities  where  that  is 
necessary  to  continue  traditional  levels 
of  commodity  donations  to  food  assist- 
ance programs,  including  school  lunch 
and  other  child  nutrition  programs,  char- 
itable institutions,  supplemental  food 
programs,  and  disaster  relief. 

COMMODITY  SUPPORT  FOB  SCHOOLS  UPDATED 

In  a  statement  I  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Re- 
search and  General  Legislation  on  March 
27, 1  pointed  out  that  schools  are  already 
experiencing  a  decline  in  commodity  as- 
slst£Uice  as  a  result  of  both  decreases  in 
funds  programed  for  commodity  pur- 
chases and  the  erosion  of  the  food  value 
of  those  purchases  by  increased  food 
prices.  I  asked  the  subcommittee  to  con- 
sider an  amendment  to  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  provide  that  the 
value  of  commodities — or  of  cash  in  lieu 
of  commodities — be  increased  as  the  cost 
of  food  increases. 

Therefore,  I  am  especially  pleased  that 
S.  3459  would  increase  the  value  of  com- 
modities donated  to  schools  from  the 
present  7  cents  per  meal  to  10  cents  per 
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meal  and  would  require  this  figure  to  be 
adjusted  annually  in  keeping  with 
changes  in  the  cost  of  food. 

OTBEX  SCHOOL   FOOD   SERVICE   AMENDMEIfTS 

S.  3458  and  S.  3459  contain  other  im- 
portant provisions  for  school  food  service 
programs. 

8.  3458  would  increase  the  reimburse- 
ment under  the  special  milk  program 
from  4  cents  to  5  cents  per  half  pint  and 
would  authorize  annual  adjustments  to 
reflect  changes  in  the  series  of  food  away 
from  home  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

S.  3459  would  make  permanent  the  au- 
thority of  the  States  to  serve  reduced 
price  limches  to  children  from  families 
with  incomes  up  to  75  percent  above  the 
income  poverty  guidelines. 

It  would  also  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  school  food  service  equipment 
assistance  from  $20  million  to  $40  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1976  and  succeeding  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  of  these 
two  bills  are  vitally  important  if  schools 
in  Missouri  and  other  States  in  a  time  of 
rapidly  rising  costs  are  to  continue  their 
progress  toward  the  goal  of  making  avail- 
able a  low-cost  nutritious  lunch  to  every 
American  child. 


OLDER  AMERICANS  MONTH 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  May  is 
Older  Americans  Month.  It  is  altogether 
fitting  and  proper  that  we  set  aside  this 
month  each  year  to  recognize  and  honor 
this  significant  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion. 

All  too  often  in  this  youth-oriented 
culture  of  ours  we  Ignore  or  even  shun 
the  aged.  This  is  tragic  not  only  because 
of  its  effect  on  the  Individual  but  also 
because  of  its  effect  on  the  society  as  a 
whole. 

"Older  Americans  are  a  National  Re- 
source" is  the  theme  of  Older  Americans 
Month  this  year.  It  is  a  reminder  that 
senior  citizens  want  to  contribute  and 
can  contribute  significantly  to  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  life  for  all  of  us,  yoimg 
and  old  alike. 

I  often  wonder  why  we  automatically 
assume  that  a  person  at  age  60  or  65  no 
longer  can  be  a  productive  worker  or  no 
tonger  has  any  knowledge  or  experience 
relevant  to  society's  concerns.  I  believe 
we  are  wasting  a  national  resource,  as 
the  theme  pointedly  suggests,  by  con- 
tinuing to  adhere  to  shopwam  asstmip- 
tlons  about  senior  citizens. 

Some  persons  certainly  are  capable  of 
continuing  to  work  and  of  contributing 
to  our  economy  well  Into  their  sixties 
and  beyond.  They  should  be  given  this 
opportunity. 

Most  elderly  persons,  with  the  obvious 
asset  of  long  years  of  experience,  are 
repositories  of  wisdom  and  Insight  which 
may  benefit  all  of  us.  We  should  listen 
to  them. 

Senior  citizens  possess  the  time, 
energy,  and  desire  to  contribute  to  their 
communities.  Fortunately,  we  are  mak- 
ing some  progress  in  providing  opportu- 
nities for  service  through  the  programs 
of  Action,  the  Administration  on  Aging, 
and  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Nothing  demonstrates  better  what  an 
elderly  person  has  to  give  and  what 
others  may  gain  from  contact  with  tills 


person  than  the  foster  grandparents 
program.  So  many  lives  have  been  en- 
riched, because  of  the  love  and  affection 
uniting  the  young  and  old  participating 
in  this  unique  and  highly  successful  pro- 
gram. The  potential  of  this  program,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  limitless.  It  is  limitless 
because  of  the  best  reservoir  of  senior 
citizens  who  want  to  give  of  themselves 
for  the  benefit  of  others. 

Mr.  President,  older  Americans  are 
indeed  a  national  resource.  I  hope  that 
the  special  events  which  have  taken 
place  around  the  country  during  the 
month  of  May  will  awaken  many  of  us 
to  this  fundamental  truth.  I  hope  tt^it 
we  shall  act  on  the  basis  of  our  new  in- 
sight throughout  the  year. 


HUNTS VILLE,  ALA.,  S.  R.  BUTLER 
HIGH  SCHOOL  HAS  TOP  AIR 
FORCE  JUNIOR  ROTC  UNIT  IN 
NATION 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate today  a  success  story — one  which 
reaffirms  the  strength  and  validity  of  a 
fine  youth  program. 

I  speak  specifically  about  the  Air  Force 
Junior  ROTC  program  which  began  in 
1966  with  20  schools  and  is  now  estab- 
lished in  275  high  schools  across  the 
Nation  and  in  military  dependent  schools 
abroad.  More  importantly.  It  Is  one  of 
the  few  courses  of  Instruction  in  our 
high  schools  which  offers,  in  addition  to 
aerospace-related  studies,  an  introduc- 
tion to  leadership  and  citizenship  skills. 

•nie  Air  Force  Junior  ROTC  program 
is  designed,  in  part,  to  Instill  discipline 
and  respect  for  authority  In  students.  It 
is  also  concerned  with  promoting  habits 
of  orderliness,  developing  patriotism,  and 
encouraging  a  high  sense  of  personal 
honor  In  the  cadets.  In  short,  the  stu- 
dents enrolled  In  this  program  will  learn 
the  principles  that  will  assist  them  In 
becoming  future  leaders. 

This  month  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  with  three  young  men  enrolled  in 
one  of  these  courses.  They  were  from 
the  S.  R.  Butler  High  School  in  Hunts- 
vllle,  Ala.,  and  they  were  in  Washington 
to  accept  an  award  for  their  winning  en- 
try in  a  national  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Aerospace  Education  Foundation,  an  af- 
filiate of  the  Air  Force  Association. 

This  contest,  whose  theme  was  "The 
Air  Force  as  a  Unique  National  Re- 
source," was  open  to  all  AFJROTC  imlts. 
S.  R.  Butler  High  School's  winning 
sound-slide  entry  was  adjudged  the  best. 
The  top  prize  is  a  $4,000  scholarship 
for  the  unit,  and,  in  addition,  these  three 
young  men  and  their  aerospace  educa- 
tion Instructor  were  the  guests  of  the 
Air  Force  Association  for  this  trip  to 
Washington,  D.C. 

This  is  the  second  year  that  the  Aero- 
space Education  Foundation  has  spon- 
sored such  a  contest,  'the  Air  Force  As- 
sociation— the  iiarent  organization — Is  a 
nonprofit  group,  with  more  than  125.000 
members  and  more  than  280  local  chap- 
ters in  49  States  and  is  dedicated  to  the 
advancement  of  aerospace-related  activ- 
ity. 

The  people  In  Himtsvllle  are  proud  of 
their  young  AFJROTC  cadets.  Mr.  Presi- 


dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  an  article  about 
these  fine  young  Americans,  which  ap- 
peared on  the  front  page  of  the  Madison 
County  Record,  Alabama's  largest  weekly 
newspaper,  for  the  week  of  May  15,  1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Local  AFJROTC  Win  National  Awards 

Air  Force  Junior  BOTC  Group  31.  from 
S.  R.  Butler  High  School.  HuntsvUle.  Ala- 
bama, was  recently  declared  the  winner  of 
the  Aerospace  Education  Foundation's  an- 
nual contest  for  Its  sound-slide  presentation 
on  "The  Air  Force  as  a  National  Resource". 
Dr.  Wayne  O.  Reed.  Foundation  President, 
announced  the  winning  school  at  a  Wash- 
ington reception  attended  by  more  than  a 
hundred  high  ranking  mUltary  and  civilian 
leaders,  headed  by  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
John  L.  McLucas. 

In  congratulating  the  winning  school,  Dr. 
McLucas  said:  "I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
with  these  three  cadets  here  today  along 
with  Colonel  Newman,  their  AEI:  Cadets 
Ellis,  Johnson  and  Dodd.  That  was  reaUy  a 
nice  experience  for  me.  to  see  how  some  of 
our  youngsters  are  reacting  to  the  Air  Force 
Junior  ROTC  program  and  the  enthusiasm 
they  have  for  It.  and  what  it  means  to  us  in 
increasing  Interest  In  flying  and  Air  Force 
activities  in  general  throughout  the  country. 

I  was  reminded  last  night  aud  agam  today, 
that  the  Air  Force  really  is  a  group  of  people 
working  together.  We  have  our  equipment 
and  all  the  rest,  but  basically  we  are  a  people- 
related  organization  and  the  activities  of 
our  people,  and  the  relations  between  our 
people.  Is  really  what  It  is  aU  about." 

ThU  Is  the  second  year  that  the  Founda- 
tion, an  affiliate  of  the  Air  Force  Association, 
has  sponsored  a  contest  for  high  school  stu- 
dents enrolled  In  AFJROTC  programs  world- 
wide. This  year's  contest  theme  called  on  the 
students  to  "project  to  the  public  In  any 
medium"  what  the  Air  Force  has  done  for 
the  country  beyond  providing  weapcns  and 
men  for  America's  defease.  It  was  Inspired 
by  the  thought  that  major  Air  Force  contri- 
butions to  clvUlan  society  may  have  gone 
unnoticed,  according  to  Dr.  Reed,  who  Is  a 
former  Associate  Commissioner,  TJS.  Office 
of  Education,  presently  serving  as  ad\'lser 
to  the  President.  University  of  Nebraska. 

HuntsvlUe's  winning  entry  consisted  of  a 
sound-slide  presentation  which  Included 
guitar  music  In  the  background  as  well  as 
a  song  composed  and  sung  by  an  AFJROTC 
cadet.  A  variety  of  presentations  were  sub- 
mitted by  the  128  schools  entering  the  con- 
test (representing  36  states  and  dependent 
schools  ta  four  foreign  countries) .  Two  pan- 
els (preliminary  and  final)  of  top  military, 
government,  and  clvUlan  Judges  thoroughly 
evaluated  the  entries  to  arrive  at  the  final 
order  of  precedence.  It  Is  estimated  that  the 
contest  Involved  more  than  10,000  .tPJROTC 
cadets,  and  that  many  more  times  that  num- 
ber of  parents,  teachers,  and  local  commu- 
nity people  have  become  more  knowledgeable 
about  the  Air  Force  as  a  unique  national  re- 
source, as  a  result. 

The  winning  unit  will  select  from  among 
ita  ranks  a  representative  or  representatives 
to  be  awarded  a  «4,000  scholarship  to  a  col- 
lege of  choice.  The  four  runners-up  will  re- 
ceive distinctive  plaques  suitable  for  perma- 
nent display  and  the  twenty  Honorable  Men- 
tion winners  wUl  receive  Certificates  of  Merit. 

Additionally,  the  five  winning  entries  will 
be  on  display  dxirlng  the  Air  Force  Associa- 
tion's Aerospace  Development  Briefings  and 
Displays  held  during  its  National  Convention 
in  Washington.  D.C.  In  September,  1974. 

The  winning  entry  was  put  together  by 
an  Aerospace  Ttoam  of  the  Slat  Group,  con- 
sisting of  about  20  cadets,  both  male  and 
female.  Members  of  the  team,  at  one  point, 
travelled  to  Maxwell  AFB.  Montgomery.  Ala- 
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tern*,  to  do  reaMLTdi  In  tbe  Air  Unlvenlty 
Library.  Other  researcb  was  done  by  speci- 
fied team  members,  on  dUTerent  and  specif- 
ically aaslgned  aspects  of  tbe  overall  topic. 

After  writing  their  preliminary  script  they 
prepared  their  slides,  using  such  resources 
as  pictures  cut  from  aerospace  magazines, 
posters,  models  and  so  on.  Pinal  taping  of 
the  narration  and  accompanying  guitar  back- 
ground required  about  seven  "run  throughs". 

Representatives  of  the  winning  S.  R.  Butler 
High  School  also  were  gueets  of  the  Air  Force 
AssoclaUon  In  Washington,  O.C.,  May  7 
through  May  9.  These  repreaentAtlTes  were: 
Colonel  (U8AF  Retired)  Ralph  A.  Newman, 
The  Aerospace  Education  Instructor,  and 
Oadet  Colonel  Steven  KUts,  16,  the  31st  Oroup 
Cotnmander  and  narrator  for  the  presenta- 
tion; Cadet  Lieutenant  Colonel  Charles  Dodd, 
17,  who  played  tbe  guitar  accompaniment  for 
the  presentation  and  sang  tbe  song  beard  cm 
tbe  tape;  and  Cadet  Captain  Hurley  Johnson, 
16,  who  was  President  of  the  Aerospace  Team 
providing  overall  coordination  for  the  presen- 
tation. They  toured  the  Pentagon,  visiting 
Or.  McLucas;  Oenerml  George  S.  Brown;  Air 
Fore*  Chief  of  StAff;  Major  General  Oliver  W. 
Lewis,  Director  of  Personnel  Programs;  Bfa- 
Jor  General  Robert  H.  Kills,  Vice  Chief  of 
Staff;  Major  General  Robert  N.  Olnsbuigh. 
Director  of  Information;  and  General  Rich- 
ard B.  Ellis,  Vice  Chief  of  Staff. 

In  addition  to  an  Intensified  sightseeing 
tour  of  Washington,  they  also  met  with  the 
Honorable  Robert  Jones,  VB.  Congreesman 
from  the  6th  District,  Alabama,  and  Itinched 
with  Alabama  Senator  Jamea  B.  Allen. 

During  the  reception  that  evening,  honor- 
ing the  cadets,  a  telegram  from  Alabama 
Governor  George  C.  WaUaoe  was  read.  It 
congratulated  the  Butler  High  School  on 
winning  the  competition  and  also  compli- 
mented the  Air  Force  for  Its  excellent  com- 
munity relations  program  In  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama. It  concluded,  "Again,  let  me  say,  on 
behalf  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  congratula- 
tions to  the  S.  R.  Butler  High  School  Air 
Force  Junior  ROTC  unit.  Tour  entire  state  is 
proud  of  you  for  the  honor  that  you  have 
brought,  not  only  upon  yoTiraelf,  but  also  to 
the  State  as  a  whole." 

During  the  reception,  a  letter  to  Dr.  Reed 
was  also  read,  from  ISi.  Wayland  Cooley, 
Principal  of  S.  R.  Butler  High  School.  Fur- 
ther, each  cadet  spoke  briefly  about  what  the 
contest  and  the  AFJROTC  program  meant  to 
him.  Then  they  presented  an  Inscribed  copy 
of  the  school  yearbook  to  Dr.  Reed. 

The  primary  contribution  of  the  Air  Force 
as  a  national  resource  Is,  of  course.  Its  em- 
ployment of  aerospace  power  for  national 
security.  However,  the  contest  went  far  be- 
yond national  security  aspects  and  was 
pointed  directly  towards  tbe  non-mllltary 
contributions  of  the  Air  Force  to  civilian 
society. 


THE  CONTIMUINO  IMPORTANCE  OP 
ENERGY  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  vacation 
time  approaches  and  Americans  find 
themselves  with  seemingly  adequate 
gasoline  supplies.  It  Is  very  poesil^  that 
the  recent  gasoline  shortage  will  begin  to 
seem  like  a  phenomenon  from  the  dis- 
tant past  and  that  the  public  will  return 
to  preembargo  fuel  consuming  habits. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  must  play  a 
leading  role  In  keeping  the  public  in- 
formed of  the  continuing  need  for  cau- 
tious and  efficient  energy  use.  One  of  tbe 
measures  we  can  take  Is  to  continue  the 
55  mile-per-hour  speed  limit  on  our  Na- 
tion's highways.  Senator  RAifi>OLPH,  Sen- 
ator Stavtoks,  and  I  Intend  to  introduce 
legislation  to  that  effect  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 


Another  measure  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  take  is  to  continue  to  keep  be- 
fore the  public  the  available  information 
on  the  energy  situation  In  this  country. 
Since  John  Sawhlll  to<A  over  as  head  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Office,  he  has  done  an 
admirable  job  not  only  of  keeping  the 
public  Informed,  but  also  of  regularly 
urging  continued  conservation  efforts. 

In  the  May  22  issue  of  U.S.  News  k 
World  Report.  Mr.  Sawhlll  provides  a 
realistic  appraisal  of  the  current  situa- 
tion, predictions  of  what  we  can  expect 
in  the  months  to  come,  and  warnings 
about  what  can  happen  if  the  public  does 
not  learn  to  view  energy  conservation  as 
a  way  of  life. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  In- 
terview with  Mr.  Sawhlll  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Interview 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ENOT7CH    QkBOLTST WHAT   IT   WILL    COST 

(Interview  with  John  Sawhlll,  Federal 
Energy  Chief) 

Can  Americans  safely  plan  on  1974  vaca- 
tions on  wheels?  Will  power  blackouts  be 
avoided?  What's  ahead  for  natural  gas,  other 
fuels?  The  top  policy  maker  on  energy  came 
to  the  magazine's  conference  room  with 
answers. 

Q.  Mr.  Sawhlll,  will  there  be  enough  gaso- 
line this  summer  so  that  Americans  can  plan 
to  take  vacations  as  usual? 

A.  The  answer  to  that  question  is  a  quali- 
fied yes.  We  expect  sufficient  gasoline  to  be 
available  for  people  to  take  vacations  If  they 
continue  to  practice  conservation.  Now,  while 
that  may  not  mean  the  kind  of  rigid  con- 
sMTaUon  measiures  we  had  to  have  during 
the  embargo.  It  oevertheless  still  means  that 
people  should  continue  to  observe  the  66- 
mlle-an-hour  speed  limit  and  Bbould  keep 
on  car  pooling. 

Q.  Would  It  be  safe  to  plan  a  long  trip — 
say,  from  one  coast  to  the  other  and  back? 

A.  We  want  people  to  drive  and  use  their 
cars  In  an  energy-efficient  way.  And  It's  more 
energy-efficient  to  take  the  train  or  the  bus 
or  perhaps  even  tbe  airplane  for  longer  trips 
than  it  Is  to  take  an  automobile.  So  we'd 
rather  see  families  xise  one  of  these  alter- 
native forms  of  transportation  If  they're 
going  to  take  a  long  trip. 

Q.  How  much  higher  will  giiollTie  prices 
go? 

A.  I  think  prices  probably  will  begin  to 
stabilize  at  about  cxurent  levels.  We've  seen 
some  Increases  In  May  due  to  the  Increasing 
proportions  of  high -cost  Imported  oil  In  our 
total  mix  of  fuel  supplies  in  this  country. 

Q.  Wbftt  Is  the  average  price  of  regular- 
grade  gaacdlna  per  gallon  acroaa  tbe  country 

DOW? 

A.  In  April  It  was  about  63  cents  per  gallon. 
We  predicted  some  months  ago  that  the 
price  wotild  not  go  much  over  SO  cents.  I  still 
hold  to  that  forecast.  There  are  Instances 
where  some  stations  are  charging  prices 
higher  than  60  cents  because  they  have  a 
higher  component  of  the  expensive  Imported 
oil  In  their  •ui>pUea. 

Q.  Do  you  think  gasoline  will  go  to  a  dollar 
a  gallon? 

A.  I  think  we  can  forget  about  doUar-a- 
gallon  gasoline.  The  only  way  In  which  I 
could  see  that  happening  would  be  If  we 
had  a  very  substantial  pries  Increase  In  the 
oil  that  we  Import.  I  regard  the  chaiuMs  of 
■ueb  an  increase  as  highly  unlikely. 

Q.  Do  you  ass  any  sign  that  higher  gasollns 
prioss  art  prompting  peopts  to  eurb  their 
driving? 

A.  To  dats,  we  havent  assn  slgnlflcant  re- 
ductions In  driving  as  a  result  of  higher 
pnoss.  Ills  Federal  Energy  Administration 
has  been  watchiog  traffic  fiowa  around  the 


country.  For  exunple.X we've  been  monitoring 
traffic  flows  at  the  tunnels  and  bridges  in  New 
York  City,  and_9e*ve  seen  traffic  return  to 
approximately^  the  pre-embargo  levels  In  re- 
cent weeks/lfs  not  quite  back  up  to  what  It 
was  at  thu  time  a  year  ago,  but  It's  beginning 
to  iQQXe^n  that  direction. 

Q.  Are  State  and  local  governments  en- 
forcing the  66-mlle-an-hour  speed  limit? 

A.  We  don't  have  accurate  reports  on  that, 
but  Just  from  talking  to  people  In  tbe  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration,  my  UnpressloQ  is 
that  enforcement  Is  not  as  strict  as  It  was 
during  the  embargo. 

Q.  If  people  do  start  slacking  off  on  con- 
servation efforts,  will  you  take  measures  to 
make  them  cut  back? 

A.  We  can't  take  pxinitlve  measures,  as  such, 
but  our  allocation  program  would  auto- 
matically go  back  Into  effect  If  supplies 
dwindle,  and  spot  shortages  could  show  up 
aroiind  the  country. 

Q.  Are  you  saying  that  lines  at  gasoline 
stations  could  reappear  If  conservatloo 
doesn't  persist? 

A.  Yes,  that's  very  possible. 

Q.  What  would  happen  If  the  Arabs  sud- 
denly relmpose  the  oil  embargo  on  the  TJ3.J 

A.  If  we  bad  a  relmposltlon  of  the  embargo, 
we  probably  would  find  ourselves  in  abmit 
the  same  situation  we  were  In  last  winter.  We 
would  have  to  begin  reducing  allocations  c( 
gasoline;  and.  In  some  cases,  of  other  kinds 
of  fuels  as  well.  And  we  would  have  to  step 
up  conservation  programs.  We're  still  some- 
what vulnerable  to  a  relmposltlon  of  an  em- 
bargo. 

Q.  Are  we  as  vulnerable  this  time  as  last 
autumn,  when  the  embargo  was  first  tp- 
piled? 

A.  I  don't  think  we're  quits  as  vulnerable. 
The  reason  I  say  that  Is  I  think  we've  learned 
now  how  to  manage  a  shortage  much  more 
effectively. 

Last  winter  we  had  200  people  In  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Office  when  we  started  In  early 
December.  Today  we  have  over  2,000  em- 
ployes, and  these  people  are  much  better 
trained  and  much  better  acquainted  with  the 
regulatory  program.  Last  winter  we  had  to 
start  a  program  from  scratch.  Now  we  have 
one  in  place. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  Arabs  will  relmpose 
the  embargo? 

A.  I  think  that  Is  very  unlikely. 

Q.  Even  If  the  Mideast  war  should  fiare  oat 
of  hand  again? 

A.  Situations  can  change  very  rapidly  in 
the  Mideast — and  this  Is  really  In  Secretary 
Kissinger's  eo-ea  rather  than  mine — but  my 
understanding  from  our  own  staff  of  Interna- 
tional experts  Is  that  a  relmposltlon  Is  not 
Ukely. 

Q.  Is  the  danger  of  gasoline  rationing  past? 

A.  The  likelihood  of  going  to  rationing 
right  now  Is  near  sera  If  there  were  a  r»> 
imposition  of  the  embargo,  we  wotild  hope 
we  could  avt^d  rationing,  as  we  did  during 
the  last  embargo.  However,  we  have  to  main- 
tain the  capability  to  go  to  rationing. 

Q.  Can  brownouts  and  blackouts  be  avoided 
this  stunmer  when  the  electricity  demand  for 
air  conditioning  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
hits  a  peak? 

A.  Our  staff  is  now  taking  a  comprebenstv* 
look  at  the  whole  utilities  industry.  Tbe  early 
reports  indicate  that  we  will  be  able  to  avoid 
brownouts  and  blackouts,  but  here  again,  we 
need  energy  conservation.  People  must  con- 
tinue to  use  less  electricity  for  heating,  air 
conditioning  and  lighting.  We  are  asking 
Americans  to  turn  up  their  alr-condltl<»ilng« 
system  thermostats  to  78  dsgrees  this  som* 
mer  and,  to  set  an  example,  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment wlU  do  this  In  all  of  lU  office  build- 
ings. 

We  expect  that  fuel  supply  and  generatlnf 
capacity  will  be  adequate  this  summw.  It 
varies  around  the  country,  and  It  could  be 
that  there  will  be  spot  shortages,  but  I  hope 
that  people  will  continue  conservation  is 
electricity.  We've  seen  some  fall-off  in  tbsti 
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at  we've  seen  fall -off  In  the  conservation  of 
gasoline. 

Q.  Why  should  people  continue  to  conserve 
electricity  and  natural  gas  when  the  resiilt 
often  Is  that  rates  are  raised,  because  utilities 
tay  they  aren't  taking  in  enough  money? 

A.  In  those  Instances,  I  think  we're  seeing 
utilities  which  have  been  hit  by  substantially 
ttigber  fuel  costs.  They're  going  to  have  those 
higher  fuel  costs  whether  people  conserve 
electricity  or  not.  As  a  result.  If  people  don't 
conserve  electricity,  their  bills  may  go  even 
higher. 

"vuLLiso  Acnvrrr  is  tip" 

Q.  OU -Industry  officials  have  long  claimed 
thst  higher  prices  would  stimulate  more  pro- 
duction of  oU  and  natviral  gas.  Yet  prices, 
especially  of  oU,  are  up  sharply  and  produc- 
tion U  not  Increasing.  Why  U  that? 

A.  It  takes  time  for  higher  prices  to  be 
translated  Into  higher  production,  because  It 
takes  time  to  get  drilling  rigs  out  Into  the  oil 
fields,  to  drill  the  wells,  and  to  develop  the 
fields  that  are  subsequently  produced. 

Drilling  activity  is  up  substantially  In  this 
country.  It  was  up  10  per  cent  In  January 
"74  over  January  '73 — 30  per  cent  in  Febru- 
ary, and  30  per  cent  in  March,  which  Indicates 
to  us  that  the  higher  prices  will  eventually 
result  In  more  production. 

Q.  Are  you  forecasting  an  upward  trend 
In  production  of  crude  oil? 

A.  Crude-oil  production  In  this  coimtry 
■otually  began  declining  In  1970.  Exploration 
started  declining  In  1966.  Now  with  the  In- 
crease In  exploration  activity,  we  would  ex- 
pect to  see  an  upturn  In  crude -oil  produc- 
tion, particularly  If  we  can  begin  exploring 
In  new  areas  on  the  outer  continental  shelf, 
such  as  off  the  Atlantic — especially  along  the 
northeastern  coastline — and  other  frontier 
area£  like  the  Gulf  of  Alaska. 

Q  How  soon  do  you  expect  this  new  oil  to 
begin  flowing  to  the  market? 

A.  We  could  see  Increased  production  as 
early  as  next  year,  depending  on  bow  rapidly 
new  offshore  oU  fields  Kte  developed,  and  how 
quickly  Increased  secondary  and  tertiary  re- 
covery Is  expanded.  However,  It  may  take  a 
few  years  before  we  see  a  really  significant 
upturn. 

Q.  Is  there  any  prospect  that  oil  Imports 
can  be  reduced? 

A.  Imports,  I  believe,  will  keep  going  up  for 
a  few  years,  then  begin  to  stabilize  and  de- 
cline. By  1980,  we  hope  to  be  In  a  position 
n'tien  we're  not  as  dangerously  dependent  on 
foreign  Imports  as  we  are  today. 

Q.  What  Is  the  production  outlook  for  nat- 
ural gas? 

A.  It  Is  not  very  favorable  right  now.  The 
problem  In  natural  gas  is  that  the  regulated 
prices  have  reduced  drilling  to  the  point 
where  we  are  using  natural  gas  faster  than 
we  are  discovering  new  additions  to  our  re- 
serves. This  Is  a  serious  problem,  because 
about  60  per  cent  of  industrial  energy  In  this 
country  comes  from  natural  gas.  We  face 
serious  curtailments  In  that  industrial  usage 
over  the  next  six  or  seven  years.  We  could 
see  curtailments  of  a  large  percentage  of  this 
gas  tor  Industrial  use  If  we  don't  move 
quickly  to  bring  on  new  supplies. 

Tbe  solution  to  the  problem  is  to  deregu- 
late the  price  of  new  natural  gas  at  the  well- 
head, and  encourage  producers  to  drill  niore 
natural-gas  wells  which  shovQd  ultimately 
lead  to  greater  supplies. 

Q.  Is  there  likely  to  be  deregtUatlon? 

A.  I  see  evidence  that  the  Congress  Is  mov- 
ing closer  to  some  kind  of  deregulation  bill. 
It  could  pass  this  year. 

Q.  Will  that  mean  higher  natural-gas  prices 
to  consumers? 

A.  Deregulating  the  price  of  new  natural 
gu  and  maintaining  fixed  prices  on  the 
long-term  contracts  for  old  gas  would  not 
mean  significant  cost  Increaaee  to  consumers 
Initially,  The  average  consumer  spends  $160 
to  1180  a  year  for  bis  heating  bill  If  he's 
Wing  natural  gas.  We  believe  that  deregula- 


tion would  Increase  annual  consumer  heating 
cost  by  $8  to  $10  a  year. 

Let  me  add,  tncldentaUy,  that  the  wellhead 
price  of  natural  gas  Is  about  26  cents  per 
thousand  cubic  feet,  yet  the  Individual  con- 
sumer pays  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  thousand 
cubic  feet.  The  bulk  of  the  consumer  cost  Is 
clearly  the  result  of  transportation  and 
distribution  costs. 

Even  if  the  wellhead  price  of  natural  gas 
doubled  after  several  years.  It  would  only  re- 
sult In  a  12  to  20  per  cent  Increase  to  the 
consumer. 

Q.  There  are  recurrent  charges  that  the 
Industry  is  holding  back  on  the  production  of 
oU  and  of  natural  gas  to  keep  prices  high. 
Is  there  any  evidence  of  this? 

A.  We  have  no  evidence  that  production 
In  thU  country  is  being  held  back  or  ^hat 
wells  are  being  capped  in  anticipation  of 
higher  prices.  It  Is  true  that  there's  some 
production  in  this  country  that  is  not  being 
developed  because  it's  uneconomical  to  do 
so  at  current  price  levels.  That's  particular- 
ly true  In  the  case  of  natural  gas.  In  fact, 
there  Is  no  evidence  that  oU  or  gas  which 
is  economical  to  produce  at  current  prices 
is  not  currently  being  produced. 

Q.  Why  do  prices  for  gasoline  and  other 
fuels  have  to  be  so  high  when  oU  companies 
are  making  record  profits? 

A.  The  oAX  Industry,  actually,  has  a  return 
on  Investment  which  is  about  comparable  to 
that  of  other  Indtistrles  in  this  country.  We 
have  analyzed  the  1978  profits  of  the  oil 
companies,  and  we  found  that  88  per  cent 
of  the  profit  increase  came  from  foreign 
earnings  as  opposed  to  domestic  earnings. 

In  effect,  the  oil  companies  are  making  very 
large  profits  abroad  and  reinvesting  that 
money  In  the  United  States  to  build  new 
energy  facilities,  to  explore  for  more  oil  and 
do  the  things  necessary  to  bring  on  new 
energy  supplies.  We  think  this  Is  a  very  con- 
structive development. 

Q.  Do  you  think  oil -Industry  profits  are 
excessive? 

A.  The  first -quarter  profits  Indicated  a  re- 
turn on  Investment  of  roughly  15  to  16  per 
cent.  That's  somewhat  above  the  national 
average  for  Industry  profits.  I  don't  think, 
howevsr.  that  you  can  measure  Industry 
profits  on  the  results  of  one  quarter  alone. 
If  we  look  at  the  profitabiUty  of  the  oU  in- 
dustry over  the  last  five  or  10  years,  w*  do 
not  feel  that  it  has  been  exoeeslve. 

Q.  Do  you  favor  an  excess-profits  tax  on 
the  oil  industry? 

A.  Yea.  We  favor  a  measure  that  would  tax 
away  the  oU  companies'  excess  profits  that 
are  generated  as  a  result  of  the  higher  crude 
prices.  Our  plan,  however,  contains  a  pro- 
vision that  If  the  oil  companies  reinvest  this 
money  In  domestic  exploration  or  production, 
then  the  tax  would  be  rebated. 

A  tax -reform  bUl  approved  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  contains  an  ex- 
cess-profits provision  quite  similar  to  the 
Administration's  proposal. 

Q.  Mr.  SawhUl.  Just  what  are  these  "inte- 
grated" oil  companies  that  seem  to  dominate 
the  Industry? 

A.  An  "integrated"  oil  company  is  one  that 
operates  In  aU  phases  of  the  oil  business,  in- 
cluding production,  refining,  transportation 
and  marketing — all  the  way  from  the  petrole- 
um geologist  to  the  gasoline  tank  <^  your 
car. 

Q.  If  these  Integrated  companies  were 
broken  up,  would  there  be  more  competition 
that  would  benefit  oonsumaers? 

A.  It  might  make  for  more  competition, 
but  I'm  not  sure  that  it  would  benefit  con- 
sumers. Consunsers  do  benefit  from  tbe  ex- 
perience and  management  of  the  large,  Inte- 
grated oil  companies  and  their  access  to 
capital  markets  and  their  technical  know- 
how. 

We're  doing  a  comprehensive  study  of 
competition  in  the  oU  industry  right  now. 
At  this  point,  I  would  certainly  feel  that  any 


kind  of  major  breakup  of  the  oil  companies 
would  be  a  mistake. 

We  may  want  to  take  some  actions,  how- 
ever, to  limit  their  growth  In  certain  seg- 
ments of  the  market.  And  we  especially  want 
to  make  sure  that  the  majors  do  n^ttake 
advantage  of  the  current  shortages  to«l!l^k 
nate  competition  from  Independent  r%flner^>i^^ 
or  marketers.  \_,  ^^ 

opposed:    a  peokkal  on,  compaitt  ^ 

Q.  Do  you  favor  creation  of  a  Oovemment 
oU-and-gas  company  to  serve  as  a  yardstick 
for  the  Industry,  as  tbe  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority Is  said  to  do  for  the  utility  Industry? 

A.  We  do  not  favor  this  proposal.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  was  quite  Interested  In  read- 
ing the  other  day  an  article  by  the  president 
of  the  Sierra  Chib  which  characterised  this 
proposal  as  a  "rubber  yardstick."  He  ttUt 
that  It  would  not  be  an  effective  measure.  It's 
not  often  that  we  get  support  for  our  views 
from  an  environmentalist  organization  like 
the  Sierra  Club. 

The  proposal  that  has  been  advanced  by 
Senator  Adlai  Stevenson  (Illinois  Democrat) 
would  provide  a  60-mlUlon-dollar-per-year 
subsidy  to  get  this  Oovemment  company  off 
the  ground.  It  would  also  provide  significant 
tax  advantages  and  advantages  In  leasing 
of  federal  land  to  this  company.  Therefore, 
it  would  have  an  unfair  competitive  advan- 
tage and  be  a  very  uneven  yardstick  at  best. 

Q.  You've  said  that  President  Nlxon^  Proj- 
ect Independence — the  goal  of  energy  self- 
sufficiency  In  this  country  by  1980 — would 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  reach.  Do 
you  think  it  ever  can  be  attained? 

A.  It  really  depends  on  how  you  define 
energy  self-sufficiency.  We  believe  that  we 
can  attain  the  goals  of  Project  Independence, 
but  the  objective  is  not  to  have  zero  Imports 
by  1980.  It  Is  to  remove  the  dangerous  degree 
of  foreign  dependency  on  Imported  oU  that 
we  have  had  In  this  country.  I  believe  we 
can  reduce  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil 
significantly  by  1980. 

Q.  Do  you  think  It  can  be  brought  below 
the  current  level  of  36  per  cent  or  mwe? 

A.  I  certainly  do.  President  Nixon  has  given 
the  Federal  Rnsigy  Administration  a  man- 
date to  prepare  for  him  a  oocnpr^senstve  plan 
outlining  the  objectives  of  Project  Independ- 
ence and  the  detailed  work  necessary  to 
achieve  them. 

We  hope  to  have  this  plan  in  fnmt  of  the 
President  by  November  1. 

In  this  plan  we  will  be  discussing  the  leg- 
islation needed  to  achieve  the  goals  of  Project 
Independence,  as  well  as  tbe  budgetary  re- 
sources required  and  the  new  types  of  rela- 
tionships that  Will  have  to  be  fOTged  between 
the  Government  and  private  Industry.  This 
will  be  a  major  task.  But  we've  undertaken 
major  tasks  in  this  country  before,  such  as 
the  Apollo  space  program. 

There  are  really  two  dimensions  to  the 
Project  Independence  effort:  One  Is  the  ef- 
fort to  bring  on  new  energy  supplies:  the 
other  Is  conservation.  I  believe  that,  with 
higher  prices  for  energy — as  well  as  with  a 
conservation  ethic,  which  I  hope  to  see  be- 
come a  permanent  part  of  our  lives — we  will 
be  able  to  reduce  our  growth  rate  In  energy 
consumption  from  the  current  level  of  4.8 
per  cent  per  year  back  to  something  like 
3  per  cent,  or  maybe  even  less. 

Q.  By  higher  prices,  do  you  mean  higher 
than  those  that  now  prevail? 

A.  No,  I  don't  think  we  need  to  Increase 
oil  prices  above  present  levels  to  achieve  the 
objectives  of  Project  Independence.  Current 
product  prices  seem  sufficient  to  enhance  our 
conservation  efforts  and  oertalaly  have 
boosted  the  trend  to  smaller,  more-energy- 
eflldent  cars. 

As  for  oil  prices,  they  appear  to  be  high 
enough  to  stimulate  new  drUllzig  activity. 
Again,  howevw.  we  simply  cant  afford  to 
hold  natural-gas  prices  at  a  levri  that  dU- 
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courages  exploration  as  well  as  conservation 

measures  with  our  most  premium  fuel. 

DmXOPINa    NEW    ElfZROT    SOUSCES 

Q.  What  new  sources  of  energy  can  be  most 
quickly  developed  In  this  coxintry? 

A.  There  are  really  four:  coal,  nuclear, 
oil  and  gas.  As  far  as  coal  Is  concerned,  we 
sit  atop  the  free  world's  largest  coal  bin.  We 
have  1  trillion,  800  billion  tons  of  cotd  re- 
sources 111  this  country.  That  Is  48  per  cent 
of  the  free  world's  resources. 

Q.  Can  coal  production  be  tripled  In  this 
next  decade,  as  some  energy  experts  are  say- 
ing It  must  be? 

A.  We'd  like  to  see  coal  production  In- 
creased at  about  10  per  cent  a  year.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  aren't  off  to  a  very  good  start. 
We  had  hoped  to  raise  production  from 
slightly  under  «00  million  tons  per  year  In 
1973  to  about  650  mlllicMi  tons  per  year  this 
year.  So  far  the  gain  through  the  middle  of 
April  has  only  been  about  8  million  tons. 
So  we  are  falling  somewhat  short  of  our 
objectives. 

Nevertheless.  I  believe  With  good  strip- 
mining  legislation  and  improved  technology 
that  we  can  significantly  expand  coal  pro- 
duction. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  strip  mining  can 
be  expanded  fast  enough  to  get  a  10  per  cent 
increase  in  coal  output  without  wrecking  the 
landscape? 

A.  I  wouldn't  expect  all  of  the  Increase  to 
come  from  strip  mining.  I  think  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  It  can  come  from  deep  mining. 
One  of  the  things  the  Government  needs 
to  do  is  to  improve  deep-mining  technology, 
and  this,  of  course,  will  require  an  effort  on 
<Jur  part  to  encourage  the  industry  to  adopt 
Improvements,  and  literally  to  bring  on  line 
a  new  generation  of  technology  that  will 
make  coal  mining  safer  and  environmentally 
sound.  I  would  like  to  see  the  Government, 
perhaps  in  concert  with  the  Industry,  dem- 
onstrate the  benefits  of  improved  mining 
technology.  , 

Q.  Would  yoo  set  up  a  federal  corporation 
to  go  into  ooal  mining? 

A.  I  don't  think  that  will  be  necessary,  but 
I  do  think  the  Government  will  have  to  pro- 
vide economic  Incentives  so  that  coal  com- 
panies can  expand  rapidly  and  take  advan- 
ta^  of  some  o<  the  new  technology  that  la 
available  in  the  world  today. 

Q.  Do  the  prospects  for  shale  oU  look 
promising? 

A.  I  think  shale  oU  is  promising  In  the 
long  run.  although  we  don't  expect  to  see  sig- 
nificant production  by  1980  or  even  by  1985. 
We  have  to  build  the  pilot  plants  and  the 
first  oommerclal-slzed  plants,  and  study  the 
environmental  Impact  they  have  before  we 
can  reaUy  swing  Into  fuU-scale  shale-oil 
production. 

Shale  oU  Is  stUl  a  question  mark. 

Q.  What  about  atomic  power?  It's  been 
plagued  with  one  problem  after  another — 

A.  The  real  i^ason  why  atomic  power  has 
not  lived  up  to  Its  earlier  expectations  has 
been  a  combination,  I  think,  of  Government 
red  tape  and  lack  of  industry  expertise. 
We're  moving  on  both  fronts  rlj^t  now.  We 
have  proposed  legislation  to  the  Congress 
which  would  simplify  the  Ucenslng  process 
for  nuclear  plants.  We're  about  to  propose  an 
energy-facnity-sltlng  blH  which  should  ex- 
pedlte  the  siting  of  nuclear  facilities. 

It's  incredible  when  you  consider  that  It 
takes  nine  to  10  years  to  bring  a  nuclear 
plant  on  lln«  in  the  US.,  In  comparison  with 
four  to  five  years  In  Prance  or  Japan.  In  fact, 
after  an  almost  three-decade  commitment 
to  nuclear  power,  we  stUl  get  only  1  per  cent 
<rf  OUT  total  energy  from  the  atom.  I  think 
we  can  do  better. 

On  the  Industry  front,  there  are  a  number 
of  eacltlng  new  developments  which  should 
enable  companies  to  manufacture  and  con- 
stTtjct  nuclear  plants  much  more  rapidly 
than,  they  have  la  the  past.  Tliere's  a  great 


deal  of  work  going  on  In  the  area  of  stand- 
ardizing the  design  of  plants. 

Q.  Congress  and  the  White  House,  during 
the  two  or  three  years  of  the  energy  crisis, 
have  seemed  to  talk  a  lot  about  what  needs 
to  be  done,  but  have  had  trouble  agreeing 
on  the  necessary  laws.  Do  you  think  there 
will  be  more  cooperation? 

A.  Maybe  I'm  optimistic,  because  Congress 
has  Jxist  passed  the  bill  creating  our  Federal 
Energy  Administration  to  replace  the  Pederal 
Energy  Office.  That  will  give  us  an  agency 
which  for  the  first  time  will  bring  together 
energy  policy  and  program  Implementation 
under  one  roof.  It  will  give  us  a  base  from 
which  we  can  launch  the  programs  neces- 
sary to  achieve  the  goals  of  Project  Inde- 
pendence, 

It  win  also  give  Congress  one  agency  to 
which  they  can  look  for  energy  p<^icy.  We 
have  been  working  with  Congress  on  several 
bills;  for  example,  the  natural-gas-deregula- 
tlon  bill.  The  prospects  for  that  look  good. 

There's  strong  sentiment  In  Congress  to 
get  on  with  some  of  the  legislation  we've 
proposed  In  the  conservatalon  area,  such  as 
the  bill  for  mandatory  labeling  of  appliances 
as  to  energy  efficiency. 

I  believe  we  can  also  work  closely  with 
Congress  In  developing  good  strlp-mlnlng 
legislation. 

HOW   TO   PAT   POB   niPOSTKD   Ott 

Q.  One  economist  has  estimated  Uiat  the 
U.  S.  bill  this  yev  lor  Imported  oU  wlU  come 
to  around  20  billion  dollars,  compared  with 
7.5  blUlon  in  1973.  Where  are  we  going  to 
get  the  money  to  pay  this  bill? 

A.  We  will  have  to  get  the  money  through 
expanding  exports,  or  by  encouraging  and 
allowing  the  OPEC  [Organization  of  Petro- 
leum Exporting  Countries]  nations  to  "re- 
cycle" their  investmenu  here  In  the  U.  8.  Ex- 
panding exports  of  food,  for  example,  could 
be  one  source. 

The  balance-of -payments  Implications  of 
the  current  energy  problem  are  critical.  If 
this  year's  Import  bill  causes  serious  prob- 
lems, what  wlU  happen  If  we  let  imports 
rise  to  double  the  1974  level  by  1B80?  This  Is 
the  reason  why  it's  Important  for  us  to  get 
on  with  the  Job  of  achieving  the  goals  of 
Project  Independence. 

BBT  ponrrs  icais  bt  icb.  sAWBnj, 

Gasoline  prices:  "We  predicted  some 
months  ago  that  the  price  would  not  go 
much  over  «0  cents.  I  still  hold  to  that 
forecast." 

If  Araba  boycott  U.  8.  again:  'We're  still 
somewhat  vulnerable  to  a  relmposltlon  of 
an  embargo." 

Brownouts  and  blackouts:  "Fuel  supply 
and  generating  capacity  wIU  be  adequate 
this  summer.  ...  It  coiUd  be  that  there  will 
be  spot  shortages." 

Oil -company  profits:  "We  favor  a  measure 
that  would  tax  away  excess  profits  that  are 
generated  as  a  result  of  the  higher  crude 
prices." 

Project  Independence:  "The  objective  Is 
not  to  have  zero  Imports  by  1980.  It  Is  to 
remove  the  dangerous  degree  of  dependency 
on  Imported  oU." 

The  oil-Import  bill:  "If  this  year's  Import 
bill  causes  serious  problems,  what  will  hap- 
pen If  we  let  Imports  rise  to  double  the  1974 
level  by  1980?" 


TAX  ACTION  FOR  INFLATIONARY 
TIMES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  Senator  Mondale,  Senator  Ken- 
KEOY,  and  Senator  Bayh  introduced  two 
amendments  to  H.R.  8217.  These  amend- 
ments would  implement  a  modest  tax 
reduction  for  all'  individual  taxpayers, 
balanced  by  revenue  from  four  badly 
needed  tax  reforms.  I  am  one  of  the  six 


additional  cosponsors  of  these  amend- 
ments. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
measures  now  awaiting  congressional 
action.  As  I  have  pointed  out  several 
times  recently,  the  extraordinary  infla- 
tion of  the  past  18  months  has  lowered 
the  purchasing  power  of  most  Americans 
who  live  on  wages  and  salaries  or  private 
pensions — and  lowered  it  substantially. 
These  facts  were  documented  in  a  Joint 
Economic  Committee  study  which  I  re- 
leased in  January.  Since  then  things  have 
gotten  worse. 

People  on  average  and  below-average 
incomes,  who  never  lived  luxuriously  but 
who  typically  work  hard  to  improve  their 
situations  year  by  year,  are  being  pushed 
back  down  by  Inflation.  They  are  the 
ones  who  are  hurting  and  they  need  help. 

If  we  wish  to  avert  social  unrest  ac- 
companying a  struggle  to  recoup  these 
losses,  then  the  enactment  of  tax  reforms 
to  restore  equity  and  permit  tax  relief  for 
the  average  American  family  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  And  It  Is  necessary  now. 
Clearly  the  tax  relief  proposed  here  can- 
not make  up  all  the  costs  of  inflation.  But 
it  could  remove  some  of  the  pressure  on 
fsunlly  budgets  and  let  people  know  that 
their  representatives  in  Congress  are  act- 
ing to  help  them. 

TAX    RXFORMS 

The  tax  reform  package  that  we  are 
offering  would  eliminate  three  unwar- 
ranted tax  preferences  In  the  corporate 
tax  structure  and  tighten  the  minimum 
tax  so  that  Individuals  with  very  high 
incomes  cannot  get  away  tax  free  by 
ducking  through  loopholes.  The  changes 
bearing  on  corporations  are  the  repeal  of 
the  percentage  depletion  subsidy  for  oil 
and  gas  producers;  the  repeal  of  tax  pref- 
erences for  Domestic  International  Sales 
Corporations  (DISC'S) — a  form  of  ex- 
port subsidy;  and  repeal  of  the  accel- 
erated depreciation  range  provisions 
(ADR) — a  subsidy  to  plant  and  equip- 
ment investments. 

Among  the  main  causes  of  citizen  dis- 
illusionment with  Government  are  the 
inequities  in  our  tax  laws.  Recent  events 
have  made  everyone  acutely  aware  of 
these  defects.  Such  disenchantment  must 
be  met  by  forceful  leadership  from  with- 
in the  Government  to  rectify  the  situa- 
tion. By  taking  a  major  step  In  this  di- 
rection, the  Senate  can  take  the  lead 
toward  the  moral  renewal  for  which 
America  Is  yearning. 

on,   DEPLETION 

The  repeal  of  percentage  depletion  is 
a  major  reform  that  Is  particularly  long 
overdue.  As  everyone  knows,  oil  prices 
have  gone  up  very,  very  sharply.  Ironi- 
cally, as  prices  and  profit  multiply,  so 
does  the  size  of  the  subsidy  from  per- 
centage depletion.  The  higher  the  profits, 
the  bigger  the  subsidy.  You  do  not  have 
to  be  a  tax  expert  to  see  that  this  makes 
no  sense. 

Much  is  being  made  of  the  oilnian's 
plea  not  to  withdraw  the  Incentive  to 
And  and  produce  more  oil,  especially  now 
that  we  are  attempting  to  reduce  our 
dependence  on  imports.  But  if  today's 
crude  oil  prices  are  not  high  enough  to 
Induce  the  oil  Industry  to  find  oil  with- 
out special  taxpayer  assistance,  then  how 
high  do  prices  have  to  go  to  tempt  them 
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to  do  so?  The  truth,  is  that  prices  now 
are  so  high  that  all  available  equipment 
and  manpower  the  oilmen  can  find  Is  in 
action.  This  effort  is  exactly  what  the 
Nation  needs  to  ease  its  energy  problems. 
But  it  no  longer  requires  a  special  tax 

If  anything  Is  now  clear,  It  Is  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  we  represent  no 
longer  are  willing  to  pay  more  than  their 
fair  share  in  taxes  so  that  the  oil  in- 
dustry, while  exploiting  the  current  sell- 
ers* market,  continues  to  get  off  with  less 
than  its  share.  I  intend  to  fight  hard  to 
see  that  this  $2  billion  loophole  is  closed, 
and  closed  now. 


THE  DICKEY-LINCOLN  POWER 
PROJECT 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion's oil  crisis  has  lead  to  renewed  efforts 
In  develophig  reliable  alternative  energy 
sources.  Whether  It  be  energy  from  the 
Sun  or  the  wind,  every  possible  power 
source  is  being  eagerly  evaluated.  New 
England,  so  dependent  upon  expensive 
foreign  oil,  is  particularly  interested  In 
such  alternatives. 

One  alternative  which  has  caught  the 
fancy  of  many  New  Englanders  Is  the 
Dickft^-Lincoln  hydroelectric  power  proj- 
ect, slated  to  span  the  lovely  St.  John 
River  in  northern  Maine.  Under  consid- 
eration for  nearly  40  years,  this  project 
has  long  lured  supporters  with  its  en- 
chanting promise  of  clean  and  abundant 
electricity  for  the  entire  New  England 
region.  Only  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  has  prevented  It  from  becom- 
ing a  reality. 

Admittedly  Dickey-Lincoln  did  look 
quite  attractive  at  first  glance,  especially 
last  winter  when  residual  oil,  which  ac- 
counts for  almost  90  percent  of  New 
England's  electrical  generation,  was  In 
short  supply.  Indeed,  I  recall  telling  sev- 
eral constituents  that  perhaps  the  time 
had  finally  come  to  develop  tliis  poten- 
tial power  source.  However,  further  in- 
vestigations have  lead  me  to  uncover 
some  very  disturbing  facts  regarding  this 
project — ^facts  which  raise  more  ques- 
tions than  they  answer.  For  Instance, 
despite  Its  enormous  size,  Dickey- 
Lincoln's  electrical  output  would  meet 
less  than  1  percent  of  New  England's 
projected  electricity  demands  by  1983. 
Moreover,  the  entire  project  could  cost 
as  much  as  $800  million,  if  not  more,  and 
it  will  entail  very  serious  environmental 
risks — risks  I  do  not  believe  are  worth 
accepting  for  such  a  minimal  return. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  allow  the 
exigencies  of  the  moment  to  dictate  pur- 
suit of  ill-planned  energy  alternatives, 
the  effects  of  which  will  come  back  to 
haunt  us  In  the  future.  Rather  we  need 
a  calm,  rational  debate  which  fully  and 
frankly  explores  the  pro's  and  con's  of 
each  proposal.  This  Is  particularly 
needed  In  regard  to  Dickey-Lincoln.  And 
to  facilitate  such  a  discussion,  I  bring  to 
my  coUeagues'  attention  an  interesting 
hackgroimd  paper  on  the  project.  I  hope 
It  can  be  useful  in  this  ongoing  debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  backgroimd  paper  on  the 
proposed  DIckey-LIncoIn  hydroelectric 
project  be  printed  In  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recori). 
as  follows: 
Backgrottno  Paper  on  the  Proposed  Dicket- 

llncoln  hydaoei.sctric  project  on  the  st. 

John  River  in  Maine 

what    is    the    DICKET-I.INCOLN    PROJECT? 

The  Dlckey-Llncoln  Project  Is  a  proposal 
to  build  two  dams  on  the  upper  St.  John 
River  m  northernmost  Maine  for  the  purpose 
of  generating  hydroelectric  power. 

The  larger  dam  would  be  built  at  Dickey 
and  would  have  a  capacity  to  generate  760 
megawatts  (MW)  of  electricity.  Of  this,  726 
MW  would  be  used  to  generate  peaking  power 
for  southern  New  England  (666  MW  in 
Boston  after  transmission  losses) .  This  dam 
could  operate  only  2^  hours  per  day  because 
of  limited  water  flow  In  the  St.  John  River. 
The  second  dam  would  be  downstream  at 
Lincoln  School  and  would  even  out  the  flow 
from  the  dam  at  Dickey.  Its  additional  elec- 
tric generating  capacity  of  70  MW  would 
aUow  the  generation  of  105  MW  of  power  for 
12  hours  a  day  for  Maine  customers. 

In  addition  to  constructing  the  two  dams, 
five  smaller  dikes  would  have  to  be  built  at 
various  sites  around  the  edge  of  the  reservoir 
to  keep  it  from  spilling  over  Into  adjacent 
watersheds,  and  a  minimum  of  about  160 
mUes  of  new  transmission  line  rights-of-way 
would  have  to  be  cut  through  the  Maine 
woods. 

HOW     BIO     WOCLO     THE     DAM     BE? 

The  dam  at  Dickey  would  have  to  be  very 
big.  It  would  rise  more  than  300  feet  over 
the  existing  streambed,  would  have  a  crest 
length  of  nearly  two  mUes  (9200  feet),  and 
contain  66  million  cubic  yards  of  rock  and 
earthwork.  In  total  volume  It  would  be  the 
eleventh  largest  dam  In  the  world  and  the 
sixth  largest  In  the  U.S.,  larger  than  Egypt's 
Aswan  Dam.  It  would  take  seven  years  to 
build. 

By  comparison,  the  dam  at  tdncoln  School 
would  be  smaU — 87  feet  high,  1290  feet  long, 
and  2.2  million  cubic  yards. 

HOW  BIO  WOXTU)  THE  LAKES  BE? 

At  high  water,  the  dam  at  Dickey  would 
flood  88.600  acres  and  the  dam  at  Lincoln 
School  an  additional  2,200  acres  (a  total  of 
about  140  square  miles).  At  low  water,  the 
area  of  the  lake  behind  the  Dickey  dam 
would  shrink  by  about  30,000  acres.  The 
water  elevation  behind  the  Dickey  dam  could 
vary  up  and  down  by  as  much  as  40  feet, 
depending  on  the  time  of  the  year.  It  would 
take  more  than  two  years  of  annual  average 
runoff  to  flU  the  larger  reservoir. 

WOt7LD  THE  DICKET-LINCOLN  DAMS  MAKE  AN 
IMPACT  ON  NEW  ENGLAND'S  ELECTRICITY 
SUPPLY? 

Very  little,  the  claims  of  the  proponents 
notwithstanding.  Despite  the  size  of  the  proj- 
ect. Its  electric  output  would  meet  less  thati 
one  percent  of  the  electricity  demands  of  New 
England  In  1983,  when  the  project  would  be 
completed.  This  Is  because  there  Is  not 
enovigh  water  flow  In  the  St.  John  to  keep  the 
turbines  running  more  than  a  small  fraction 
of  the  time.  The  major  part  of  the  generating 
capacity  would  sit  Idle  most  of  each  day  until 
the  few  hours  of  peak  electric  demand. 

As  a  source  of  peaking  power,  Dlckey-Lln- 
coln would  be  somewl)at  more  significant, 
supplying  about  ten  percent  of  what  tradi- 
tional analysis  would  say  peak  loads  will  be 
in  1983. 

The  significance  of  Dlckey-Llncoln  as  a 
power  source  will  diminish  with  time  as  the 
size  of  New  England's  energy  demand  In- 
creases. 

WOULD    THE    DICKET-LINCOLN    DAMS    TAKE    THE 
PLACE    or    NUCLEAR    POWHt    PLANTS? 

No.  You  would  need  four  or  five  projects 
the  slae  of  Dlckey-Llncoln  to  generate  the 
same  number  of  kilowatt -hours  of  electricity 
as  one  reactor  the  size  of  Maine  Yankee  or 


Boston  Edison's  Pilgrim  I.  Besides  size  com- 
parisons, Dlckey-Llncoln  would  be  used  to 
genera*  "peaking"  power  during  the  several 
hours  a  day  when  demand  is  highest  for  elec- 
tricity. Nuclear  plants  operate  steadily  to  pro- 
duce "base  load"  power. 

THEN    WHAT    WOULD   DICKEY-LINCOLN    MJ»LACE? 

If  Dlckey-Uncoln  were  available,  we  could 
reduce  the  size  of  one  fossil  fuel  unit  some- 
where In  Maine  by  105  megawatts  (for  ex- 
ample from  606  MW  to  500  MW) .  It  is  un- 
likely, however,  that  Dlckey-Llncoln  would 
also  allow  us  to  reduce  the  InstaUed  capacity 
of  fossil  fuel-fired  peaking  plants,  because 
during  the  summer  the  peak  In  demand  be- 
gins around  11  a.m.  and  extends  to  about  5 
p.m.,  requiring  the  peaking  units  to  operate 
for  about  six  hours.  WhUe  Dlckey-Llncoln 
could  supply  two  and  one-half  hours  of  that 
peaking  load,  there  would  stUl  have  to  be 
enough  fossil  fuel  generating  equipment  to 
meet  peak  demands  for  the  remaining  three 
and  one-half  hours. 

WILL    DICKEY-LINCOLN    HAVE    A    MAJOR    IMPACT 
ON  THE  ENVIRONMENT? 

Yes.  The  effect  of  the  project  on  the  lands 
and  streams  that  would  be  burled  under  the 
lakes  would  be  total  devastation.  The  free- 
flowing  St.  John  River,  Its  tributaries,  and 
the  fertile  bottomland  bordering  the  river 
would  be  replaced  by  a  large  lake.  Because  of 
fluctuating  water  levels,  the  edge  of  this  lake 
would  have  minimal  value  to  wildlife  and 
recreation. 

During  construction,  there  would  be  major 
disruptions  of  substantial  areas  near  the  res- 
ervoir site.  Including  major  quarrying  oper- 
ations In  the  Deboulle  Mountain  region,  a 
particularly  outstanding  scenic  resource. 

Construction  of  the  necessary  transmission 
lines  would  produce  major  environmental 
and  aesthetic  impacts. 

On  the  beneficial  side,  approximately  5000 
barrels  of  oil  equivalent  could  be  saved  daily. 
If  Dlckey-Llncoln  produces  power  that 
would  otherwise  be  generated  by  burning 
non-renewable  fossU  furis.  By  comparison. 
New  England  consumes  more  than  a  million 
barrels  a  day  of  petroleum  products.  It 
should  be  borne  In  mind,  however,  that  the 
free-flowing  St.  John  River  and  the  timber 
and  wildlife  that  would  be  loet  to  the  dams 
are  also  non-renewable  natural  resources. 

WHAT  IS  THE  SIONDTCANCE  OF  THE 
ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACTS? 

If  the  St.  John  River  and  the  surrounding 
wild  lands  were  just  like  any  other  river  and 
lorestland  In  northern  New  England,  the 
slgnlflance  to  the  region  of  the  losses  caused 
by  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  Project  would  not 
necessarily  be  great.  However,  the  upper  St. 
John  basin  Is  not  Just  more  of  the  same.  The 
area  has  unique  recreational  potential  to  the 
hunter,  the  fisherman,  and  the  white-water 
canoer. 

Of  the  89.000  acres  that  would  be  Intin- 
dated,  17,600  are  deer  yards,  areas  of  bottom- 
land which  natureUy  provide  the  right  kind 
of  habitat  to  help  the  deer  population  get 
through  the  severe  winters,  studies  have 
shown  that  these  areas  support  about  2200 
deer  and  that  such  a  population  is  capable 
of  supplying  as  much  as  80,000  hunter-days 
each  year.  If  these  deer  yards  are  flooded 
out,  the  deer  cannot  simply  move  to  other 
areas,  because  the  other  areas  are  either  not 
suited  or  they  are  already  occupied.  It  woxild 
be  possible  to  mitigate  some,  but  not  all,  of 
this  loss  by  acquiring  36.000  acres  of  neigh- 
boring forestland  and  managing  It  for  deer 
production  at  considerable  expense. 

The  upper  St.  John  and  Its  tributaries  to- 
day provide  some  of  the  best  brook  trout  fish- 
ing In  the  nation.  The  reservoir  behind  the 
Dickey  dam  would  flood  57  miles  of  the  St. 
John  and  many  more  miles  of  Its  tributaries, 
thereby  eliminating  the  river  habitat  that 
this  species  needs  to  survive  In  the  upper 
besln.  The  lake  fishery  that  woAild  result 
from  the  dams  wovUd,  according  to  the  Ptsh 
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and  Wildlife  Service,  only  partUUy  compen* 
Bate  for  the  Iom. 

Tbe  AppAlacblan  Mountain  Club  New  Kng - 
land  Canoeing  Oulde  says  of  tbe  St.  John 
Btver:  "an  area  whlcb  has  no  equal  In  the 
•astern  United  States  In  the  n\unber  and 
diversity  of  wilderness  canoe  trips  which' 
can  bs  made."  One  of  the  features  that  makes 
It  unique  Is  the  extraordinary  length  of  the 
run  on  the  St.  John  mainstream.  This  would 
be  broken  by  the  proposed  dams. 

The  demand  for  the  sort  of  recreatlODal 
experleaoe  that  the  upper  St.  John  Blver 
Is  uniquely  suited  to  provide  Is  rapidly  In- 
creasing In  the  heavily  urbanized  northeast- 
em  United  States. 

wnX    DXCKXT-UHCOLW    HAVS    A    MAJOB    UfVACT 
OH    THS    KAIKK    KCONOMTt 

It  has  been  estimated  that  11,300  man- 
years  of  labor  would  be  needed  to  build  the 
Dlckey-Ltncoln  Project  of  which  3,960  man- 
years  could  be  provided  from  the  local  labor 
pool.  The  rest  would  have  to  be  Imported. 
ICost  of  the  jobs  for  local  laborers  would  be 
In  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  classlflcatlon. 
Jobs  paying  tSMO  and  HOOO  per  year,  re- 
q;>ectlvely  (In  1907  figures).  There  Is  some 
concern  that  this  labor  will  be  provided  at 
the  expense  of  the  local  lumbering  and  po- 
tato farming  Industries.  Because  the  duos 
would  provide  very  few  permanent  jobs, 
there  Is  also  a  worry  about  the  economic  and 
social  Impacts  of  the  "boom  and  bust"  econ- 
omy that  would  accompany  the  construc- 
tion and  eomplctloo  of  the  dams. 

The  land  that  would  be  flood«d  by  the 
dams  is  prasantly  barrwtad  for  Its  timber. 
Xstlfflates  are  that  26.000  to  40.000  oords  of 
wood,  a  renewable  raeouroe.  would  be  lost 
to  the  local  Mooeiny  each  year,  "me  miu 
value  of  this  wood  has  been  estimated  at 
IMO.OOO  annually  (10TO  flgtin)  and  the 
total  value  added  In  the  local  eeonoiDy  could 
niB  as  high  as  (■  million  annually.  Thus, 
Jobs  would  be  lost  as  wen  as  galoMd.  If  the 
dams  are  built.  The  income  from  timbering 
and  from  guide  services  associated  with  rec- 
reatUmal  use  of  the  area,  if  preeerved  In  Its 
natural  state,  will  flow  each  year  to  support 
the  local  economy.  The  power  revenues  from 
the  dams  will  flow  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  repay  the  low-Interest,  tax-tree 
bonds  that  win  be  held  largely  by  hlfhsr- 
Income  out-of-state  Investors.  ^ 

HOW    MTTCH  ^mj.    OICKET-UVCOLN    COST* 

Lota  I  The  Corps  of  Kngtneers'  Utest  ottcial 
estimate  (January  1074)  Is  that  the  dams 
would  cost  tsea  mUUon  plus  %&2  million  In 
Interest  during  construction  (IDC)  and  that 
the  transmisskm  lines  needed  to  bring  the 
power  to  market  would  cost  an  »/<^»ty»mi 
•133  million  plus  111  million  In  IDC  (possibly 
leas  If  a  deal  can  be  made  to  book  Into  an  al- 
ready-f  lUl  transmission  line  that  runs  to  New 
Brunswick  and  that  Is  160  mUes  away  from 
DIckey-TJnooln) .  The  Corpe'  estimate  Is  al- 
most certainly  low  because  their  estimate 
doesn't  figure  In  the  eflecu  of  Inflation  on 
oonstrucUoo  costs  during  the  seven  years  it 
would  take  to  build  the  dams  nor  a  profit 
for  the  oontractor.  Some  people  have  esti- 
mated that  the  prtoe  tag  wlU  end  up  at  MOO 
BlUlon  or  evea  gl  MUIobI 
woJrt    ncKZT-LnrcouT     rown     amx    bx 

c^ana  thaw  that  axmasTD  raoic  nrsir- 

srvs  on.r 

Deq>lte  claims  of  cheap  power,  savings  to 
consumers  would  be  minimal.  U  then  era 
savings  at  aU.  This  point  Is  very  much  In  dis- 
pute. The  answer  depends  very  much  on  what 
aasumpuons  you  make  In  ^rarlig  Dlckey- 
Uncoln  with  alternative  power  sources. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Bnglneers'  oocnpartson 
Indicates  that  Dkikey-Uncoln  electricity 
would  oost  2Jb4  per  kllowatt>hoar  (XWH), 
while  the  foasU  fuel  altamaUve  would  pro- 
duce electricity  at  a  eoet  of  iA4  per  KWH.  If 
this  savings  can  actually  be  realised.  Mew 
Bngland  consumers  would  pay  gll.T  million 


leas  for  their  electricity,  but  since  they  now 
pay  §1.6  billion  each  year  for  electricity  any- 
how, the  savings  could  amount  to  no  more 
than  a  fraction  of  one  percent. 

Today's  high  price  of  Imported  oU  (about 
$13.60  per  barrel)  is  flgxired  by  the  Corps 
Into  the  fossil  fuel  alternative's  price  esti- 
mate. However,  probable  Increases  above  the 
Corps'  estimate  of  a  9468  million  project  cost 
are  not  considered  in  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
electricity  price  estimate.  If  there  shotild  be 
cost  overruns  for  the  dams,  the  price  ad- 
vantage of  Dlckey-Ltncoln  power  would 
vanish. 

In  addition,  the  3.6<  per  KWH  estlmatea  for 
Dlokey-Llncoln  power  assumes  substantial 
subsidies  from  federal,  state,  and  local  tax- 
payers. Because  Dlckey-Uncoln  would  be  a 
federal  project.  It  would  t>e  exempt  from 
taxas.  It  would  be  financed  by  low- Interest. 
tax-free  federal  bonds  (with  an  assumed 
6%%  Interest  rate)  which  produce  a  tax 
break  for  individuals  In  hlgh-lncome^<ax 
brackets  but  which  reduce  regular  tax  reve- 
nues. 

Dickey-Lincoln  power  would  actually  be 
very  expensive.  The  only  reaaon  why  the  price 
of  electricity  from  Dickey-Lincoln  has  a' 
chance  of  being  lower  than  the  price  of  elec- 
tricity from  alternative  sources  is  because 
eome  of  its  cost  would  show  up  on  your  tax 
biU. 

BTTT.    ISN'T   TRX   SBMBril'-OOST   SATIO    FOB    TBX 
PBOJXCT  rAVOBABLXr 

According  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers' 
analysis,  the  so-called  "benefit-cost  ratio" 
for  the  Dickey-Lincoln  dams  is  now  3.6.  It  is 
not  correct  to  say.  however,  that  for  every 
dollar  Invested  in  the  project,  the  govern- 
ment would  "get  back"  mora  than  double 
its  money.  By  the  rules  of  "benefit-cost" 
analysis,  the  price  charged  to  the  consumer 
by  the  government  for  electricity  from  the 
project  is  cfunplcUly  unrelated  to  either  the 
"cost"  or  the  "benefit"  of  the  dams.  Using 
the  Corps'  figures,  buyers  of  power  from 
Dickey-Lincoln  would  pay  680.8  million  each 
year  for  power  from  a  project  whoee  annual 
■cost"  is  only  »17.7  miUlon  and  whoee  "bene- 
fit" is  646.5  mlUlon.  This  demonstrates  how 
artificial  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  analysis  Is. 

Because  of  the  strength  ot  the  of  the  dam- 
buUder's  lobby  in  Congress,  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  Is  permitted  to  xise  a  borrowing 
rate  of  8^%  to  calculate  the  annual  "oost" 
for  the  benefit-oost  ratio.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  uss  a  borrowing  rate  of  8%  %  to  judge 
the  oost  at  the  alternative  which  they  don't 
want  to  see  come  to  pass.  They  also  build 
taxes  into  the  cost  of  the  power  from  the 
fossil  fuel  alternative,  while  the  federally 
financed  dams  would  produce  power  "tax- 
free"  (meaning  taxpayer -subsidised).  If  the 
Corps  had  to  use  the  8%%  b<nTow1ng  rate 
in  flgxirlng  the  annual  "coat"  of  the  dams, 
this  number  wotild  jump  from  $17.7  million 
to  $464  million  or  more  than  the  alternative. 
If,  In  addition,  you  flgurs  In  what  a  private 
ulllty  would  have  to  pay  In  taxes  on  a  capital 
investment  the  slae  of  Dickey-Lincoln,  you 
would  have  to  add  $30-30  miUlon  more  in 
taxes.  Thus,  a  private  utility  would  find 
that  Dickey-Lincoln  power  would  be  SO- 
SO  %  more  expensive  than  equivalent  power 
generated  from  fossU  fuel. 

The  Corpe'  analysis  Is  also  misleading  in 
that  it  counts  recreational,  area  redevelop- 
ment, and  flood  control  "benefiU'  without 
considering  the  loss  of  recreational  use  of  the 
wild  river  or  economic  losses  that  would  ac> 
company  dam  construction. 

WOTTLOlr'T  DICXXT-UMCOLN,  WHICH  WOVU)  BX 
A  PUBLIC  POWXB  moJXCT,  BX  USSrUl,  AS  A 
"TABOSTICK"  AOAtMST  WHICH  TRX  PBByOUf- 
AWCB  or  THX  PBIVATB  T7TIUTXBS  IN  MBW 
BWaLAWS    COtTU)    BB    JTTDOBDT 

Dtekey-Lincoln  would  be  more  usefvU  aa 
a  yardstick  against  which  to  measure  fed- 
eral boondogglea 

If  we  want  to  esUbllsh  public  power  to 


serve  as  a  "yardstick."  it  would  be  man 
sensible  to  build  something  more  common  to 
New  England  than  an  enormous,  pubUcaUy 
subsidized  hydroelectric  project  and  to  um 
more  competitive  assumptions. 

ABX  THZBX  AMT  ALTXBNATXVXI  TO  DmiT- 
LntCOUTT 

Yes.  Almost  anything  will  provide  more 
electricity  than  Dickey-Lincoln;  so  altems- 
tives  are  not  lacking. 

We  specifically  recommend  broadening  the 
dally  peaks  in  demand  through  modiflcatioiu 
to  utility  rate  structures  to  encourage  use  of 
electricity  for  such  things  as  hot  water  beat- 
ing In  off-peak  hours.  This  can  and  should 
be  aooompllshed  by  1083. 

We  also  recommend  substantial  Invest, 
ments  in  insulation  of  homes  and  installa- 
tion of  storm  windows.  The  reduction  in  base 
load  demand  that  these  steps  would  achieve 
wovUd  save  many  more  kllowatt-hotirs  of 
electricity  than  Dickey-Lincoln  would  pro- 
duce and  would  allow  us  to  retire  some  ol 
the  more  expensive,  less  efllclent  fossil  fuel 
plants  now  In  operation  as  base  load  cr 
cycling  units  to  service  as  peaking  units. 

More  efllclent  fossil  fuel  ocHnbustion  (la 
combined  cycle  units  and  in  fuel  cells) .  the 
use  of  solar  energy  for  q>aoe  heating  and 
cooling,  and  wind  turbines  all  offer  more 
promise  for  the  intermediate  term  than 
Dickey-Lincoln  hydropower. 

And  for  thoee  who  were  Interested  pri- 
marily in  the  public  power  aspects  of  Dickey- 
Lincoln,  the  prospect  of  a  public  role  In  the 
exploration  for  oil  on  the  continental  shelf 
or  public  development  of  alternative  energy 
sources  should  offer  a  more  attractive  alter- 
native than  Dlckey-Llncoln. 
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THE  DROUGHT  IN  THE  SAHEL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  <A 
my  colleagues  two  thotightful  and  per- 
ceptive articles  on  the  continuing 
drought  In  Africa's  six  Sahellan  nations. 
Mr.  Ray  Vicker  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  has  written  an  on-the-spot 
analysis  of  the  drought's  devastating  ef- 
fects (m  the  people  and  the  regl<xi.  Mr. 
David  B.  Ottaway  of  the  Washington 
Post  has  prepared  an  inteteotlng  aniJy- 
sis  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment's  recent 
study  of  the  Sahelian  aid  efforts  en- 
titled 'Tnsaster  In  the  Deeert." 

Both  of  these  articles  reveal  the  «• 
tent  of  human  suffering  as  well  as  the 
almost  insurmountable  problems  of  pro- 
viding quick  and  effective  relief  to  pei^lc 
spiread  over  a  parched  land  which  is 
larger  than  the  continental  United 
States. 

As  chairman  of  the  African  Affairs 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  I  have  taken  a  special 
interest  in  the  Sahellan  droui3it.  The 
Senate  has  recently  passed  disaster 
relief  package  which  will  provide  at  least 
$50  mlllloQ  to  these  stricken  countries  as 
well  as  $10  mUUon  for  Bthloi^  and  $25 
million  for  other  African  droivbt  relief 
efforts  in  the  non-Sahellan  zone. 

The  American  contribution  to  the  re- 
lief efforts  has  done  much  to  alleviate 
suffering.  However,  despite  our  good  in- 
tentions, major  problems  remain  which 
will  continue  to  call  for  a  commitment 
of  resources  as  well  as  our  dedication  to 
finding  solutions  to  such  prot>lems  as  im- 
proved food  distribution,  grain  storage, 
rebuilding  of  herds  aiKl  development  of 
underground  water  resources.  This  re- 
gion will  continue  to  require  assistance 


from  the  community  of  more  alBuent 
nations  until  its  basic  agricultural  econ- 
omy can  be  rebuilt  and  made  viable  once 
again. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  by  Mr.  David  Ot- 
taway and  Blr.  Ray  Vicker  be  printed  In 
the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  lie  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DlSASTm    IN   THE   DXSntT 

(By  David  B.  Ottaway) 

The  Camnegie  Endowment  for  Interna- 
tional Peace  has  recently  issued  a  report  that 
amounts  to  a  searing  indictment  of  the  in- 
ternstlonal  community  in  general  and  the 
U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development 
in  particular  for  their  failure  to  prevent  the 
death  of  untold  thousands  in  the  now  6- 
year-old  drought  in  Africa.  The  report  raises 
a  major  issue:  Is  there  an  Intiematlonal 
moral  imperative  to  save  lives  that  overrides 
even  the  prerogatives  of  national  sover- 
eignty? 

The  drought  afflicting  the  African  Sahel, 
that  2.500-mlIe  belt  of  near  wasteland  Just 
south  of  the  Sahara  Desert,  has  galvanized 
the  world  community  into  mounting  an 
emergency  relief  effort  the  likes  of  which  that 
neglected  continent  has  not  seen  since  the 
civil  war  in  Nigeria.  Some  $340  million  has 
been  spent  so  far  on  food  and  medical  sup- 
plies to  keep  alive  several  million  nomads 
and  peasants  living  even  in  the  best  of  times 
on  some  of  the  world's  most  wretched  earth. 

Nonetheless,  thousands  have  died,  many 
of  them  needlessly.  Why  has  this  happened? 

Roger  Morrts  and  Hal  Sheets,  the  two  au- 
tbors  of  "Disaster  in  the  Desert.  Failures  of 
International  Belief  in  the  West  African 
Drought."  tell  us  it  was  because  of  a  "pat- 
tern of  neglect  and  Inertia  within  UJ3.  and 
VS.  agencies,  flrst  in  spotting  the  approach- 
ing calamity  and  then  in  administering  relief 
to  the  millions  of  victims. 

"An  administrative  and  bureaucratic 
disaster  was  added  to  the  natural  calamity— 
inevitably  at  a  higher  cost  in  human  Uvea 
and  suffering,"  the  report  charges.  Both  AID 
and  the  UJI.  Pood  and  Agricultural  Orga- 
nlaatlon  were  "haunted  by  rudimentary 
faUures  to  heed  early  warnings,  to  plan  in 
advance  and  to  monitor  and  coordinate  the 
rescue  efforts." 

The  ee-page  report  is  relentlees  in  Its 
pursuit  and  expose  of  the  rivalries,  jealousies 
and  inadequacies  of  international  relief 
agencies  in  their  handling  of  relief  opera- 
tions in  the  Sahel.  But  it  seenu  excessively 
belligerent  and  unusually  sparing  in  com- 
plement toward  organizations  that  none- 
theless managed  to  save  several  mllllona  of 
lives  under  exceptionally  difficult  circum- 
stances. 

The  authors  seem  weU  aware  of  the  physi- 
cal handiciyw  under  which  relief  groups  are 
0PM»ttng:  few  coastal  ports  capable  of 
n»hdllng  BuppUes.  rudimentary  Inland  raU- 
and-road  systems,  almost  meanlnglev  gtieetl- 
mates  of  everything  from  crop  production  to 
population  censuses  and  often  alow-movlns 
local  bureaucracies. 

They  are  even  aware  of  the  thornier  moral 
»nd  poutlcal  issues.  At  one  point,  they  ask: 
,  "JJ^?*  responslblUty  did  the  Africans  have 
»  distribute  relief  suppUes  equlUbly?  What 
mijOTiatlonal  presence,  if  any.  did  massive 
outside  relief  ohUgate  the  Africans  to  accept 
in  order  to  assure  the  International  commu- 
nity that  the  aid  was  used  properly?" 

The  two  authors  continue; 

•'Was  It  poarible.  In  the  midst  of  crisis,  for 
me  African  states  to  suspend  for  a  time  some 
Mthelr  eoverrtgnty  to  help  save  theh-  own 
P^le?  Or  would  the  unpleasant  poUtleal 
•ubjecte.  as  for  AID  pollcy-makere,  have  to 
oe  someone  else's  problem?" 
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These  questions  are  never  answered.  Yet 
they  have  been  far  tougher  to  deal  with  than 
most  of  the  physical  obstacles.  While  the  In- 
ternational relief  agencies  have  had  their 
share  of  failings,  which  have  accounted  for 
many  needless  deaths,  the  drought-stricken 
African  nations  have  been  responsible  for 
many  more  because  of  stubborn  pride  over 
their  national  sovereignty. 

The  problem  was  no  better  illustrated  to 
this  correspondent  than  in  Mali  last  sum- 
mer when  thousands  of  nomads,  having  lost 
their  camels  smd  other  animals,  began  to  con- 
gregate around  the  few  small  remote  towns, 
particularly  Timbuktu,  in  the  northerh  part 
of  the  country. 

At  one  point,  I  visited  Timbuktu  to  find 
that  food  supplies  were  scarce  indeed  and 
medical  provisions  practically  nonexistent. 
Famine-weakened  nomads,  particularly  the 
children  and  elders,  were  dying  from  diarrhea 
provoked  by  American -supplied  sorghum 
which  they  had  never  before  eaten.  Yet  there 
were  food  and  medical  supplies  stocked  in 
the  Mai  Ian  capital  of  Bamako,  the  TTnlted 
States  had  three  C-130  tran^xjrts  shuttling 
relief  goods  about  the  country  and  there 
were  foreign  medical  experts  available  to 
help. 

The  problem  lay  leas  with  AID  or  the 
United  Nations  than  with  the  Malian  gov- 
ernment, which  was  determined  to  nin  the 
relief  campaign  Itself  and  wo\ild  brook  no 
outside  interference  in  its  internal  affairs. 
The  more  outsiders  pushed,  prodded  and 
criticized,  the  more  irritated  and  stubborn 
the  Mallans  became. 

It  was  not  that  the  Malian  government  was 
doing  nothing.  It  had  already  mobOiaed  Its 
army  and  even  Its  prisoners  to  help  get  re- 
lief supplies  distributed  to  the  distant  north. 
But  its  sense  of  prlorltlee  did  not  always 
match  thoee  of  foreign  relief  workere,  nor  did 
its  Judgment  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation. 

The  issue  of  national  sovereignty  is  no  less 
burning  for  being  10  years  older  In  black 
Africa  (most  of  the  countries  there  gamed 
their  independence  In  the  early  1980s) .  This 
is  certainly  understandable  given  most  black 
African  states'  prolonged  and  often  bitter 
experiences  under  Western  colonial  rulers 
and  the  fact  that  Western  and  Eastern  aid 
"experts"  are  stlU  trying  to  teU  them  how 
to  run  their  economies  and  governments. 

The  drought  seems  even  to  have  quickened 
the  issue  as  hordes  of  well-meaning  outsid- 
ers have  descended  upon  these  hapless  coun- 
tries in  an  effort  to  save  their  peoples  from 
starvation.  In  some  cases,  governments  have 
sought  to  hide  the  seriousness  of  the  drought 
from  the  outside  world,  sometimes  out  of 
legitimate  fean  of  damaging  the  tourist 
trade  and  sometimes  out  of  a  more  selflah 
concern  for  possible  political  repercussions 
at  heme.  (The  drought  has  been  a  major 
factor  in  the  faU  of  both  the  Ethiopian  and 
Niger  governments  already  this  year.) 

The  Carnegie  report  argues  In  effect  that 
the  solution  to  the  problem  of  national  sov- 
ereignty, as  to  all  ths  fallings  of  the  relief 
agencies,  is  international  sovereignty.  It 
proposes  the  establishment  of  a  supra-na- 
tional relief  organixatlon  Inoorporatlng  an 
early  warning  system  and  standing  facilities 
for  rushing  supplies  to  the  disaster  area  and 
then  monitoring  the  equitable  distribution 
of  food. 

But  that  such  a  super  International  relief 
agency  would  be  any  better  equipped  morally 
or  politically  to  deal  with  national  sover- 
eignty than  AID  or  the  FAO  remains  doubt- 
ful In  this  writer's  opinion.  African  govern- 
ments have  shown  no  less  sensitivity  and 
resistance  to  the  proddlngs  of  UJT.  officials 
than  to  those  of  U.S.  or  French  diplomats. 

It  might,  however,  eliminate  some  of  the 
petty  jealousies  and  rivalries  among  Western 
govermenU,  and  between  them  and  those  of 
the  Communist  Bast,  that  has  been  re^>on- 
slble  for  some  of  the  disorganization  In  the 
international  relief  effort  in  the  Sahei.  Any 


steps  that  can  be  taken  to  save  lives  in 
times  of  natural  disaster  would  certainly 
be  welcome  in  Africa  as  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 

Kucvon  Ensmt  :  Drought,  Lhex  thb  Owb  In 

Apeica,  Deeply  Scabs  a  Lans  and  Its  People 

(By  Ray  Vicker) 

Lazabxt  Camp,  Nicex. — At  a  well  on  a 
sandy,  treeless  flat  here,  a  half  dozen  tur- 
baned  blacks  draw  water  in  goatskin  bags 
tied  to  the  ends  of  long  ropes., A  hundred 
robed  men.  barefoot  women  in  black  and  half- 
naked  children  eagerly  hold  out  empty,  two- 
gallon  kerosene  cans  for  a  share  of  the  brack- 
ish fluid. 

Beyond  the  well,  row  after  row  of  palm- 
mat  huts  of  Tuareg  and  Peul  tribesmen 
squat  on  the  desert,  wrapped  In  the  haze  of 
130-degree  heat.  Most  of  the  16,000  inhabi- 
tants of  this  sub-Sahara  relief  camp  Ue  in 
the  shade  of  the  huts,  listlessly  waiting  for 
the  next  distribution  of  food. 

Scenee  such  as  this  are  commonplace  here 
m  the  Sahel — the  arid  land  along  the  south- 
em  edge  of  the  Sahara  deeert — where  land 
and  people  are  suffering  from  the  worst 
drought  in  living  memory.  Many  wells  have 
dried  up.  Pastures  aire  denuded.  Farmera 
watch  their  unwatered  fields  blow  away. 
Malnutrition  is  rampant,  and  thousands  of 
people  have  died.  Some  estimates  put  the 
African  death  toll  from  drought  at  more  than 
100,000,  but  the  truth  is  there  aren't  any 
accurate  figures. 

This  is  far  more  than  a  local  drought.  It 
extends  across  Africa  from  the  10th  to  the 
20th  parallels  of  Utltude  and  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Indian  Ocean — an  area  of  some 
two  million  square  miles,  more  than  two- 
thirds  the  area  of  the  Continental  U.S.  Ethi- 
opia and  Niger  are  hardest  hit,  but  the 
drought  also  encompasses  Mauritania,  Upper 
Volta,  Malt  and  Chad,  as  weU  as  parts  of 
Senegal,  Kenya,  Nigeria,  Dahomey  and  other 
countries. 

DBOTTCRT'S  DKVASTATION 

Drought  is  one  of  man's  most  ancient — 
and  as  yet  unconquerable — enemies.  But 
few  droughts  in  history  have  had  the  reper- 
cussion on  this  one,  if  for  one  other  reaaon 
than  that  populations  today  are  far  larger. 
Perhaps  six  to  eight  million  Africans  are  in 
acute  distress,  but  altogether  some  35  mil- 
lion people  in  the  Sahel  are  affected  by  the 
drought  in  one  way  or  another.  They  are  liv- 
ing In  its  wake  of  wrenching  social  and  eco- 
nomic changes,  political  upheavals,  scarred 
geography,  limbs  and  emotions,  and  death. 

The  United  Natlsips'  World  Food  Pro- 
gram terms  this  the  greatest  catastrophe 
the  program  has  ever  faced.  The  world's  re- 
lief agencies  are  straining  to  help,  but  avail- 
able food  supplies  are  being  stretched  to  the 
limit.  And  there  Isnt  any  assurance  that 
this  Is  a  cyclical  drought  rathsr  than  a 
long-term  change  In  basic  weather  patterns. 
If  It  is  the  latter,  the  catastrophe  may  in- 
crease progressively  to  the  point  that  It  be- 
comes the  greatest  disaster  of  all  time. 

This  drought  started  in  1968.  Each  suc- 
ceeding year  has  brought  less  ralsfsU  to 
most  of  the  affected  areas,  and  the  precipi- 
tation was  distributed  unevenly  when  It  did 
come. 

"Each  year  we  could  see  our  pastures 
growing  drier  and  drier."  says  Ibrahim 
Omar,  a  Tuareg  (pronounced  twah-reg)  who 
once  had  100  cattle.  30  camels  and  40  goats. 
"We  bad  to  drive  the  animals  for  20  kilome- 
ten  from  water  to  find  food  for  them.  Then, 
it  was  30  kllometera  and  then  40,  and  then 
all  the  animals  but  the  camels  began  to  die. 
The  camels?  They  were  scdd  for  almost 
nothing  to  traden  from  Dahomey,  for  X 
could  see  they  would  not  last  long,  either. 
Now  I  have  nothing." 

AflfcCllMO  LAND  AND  PBOPLK 

Hie  tale  Is  repeated  by  others  of  theee 
Berber  descendants  who  have  roamed  the 
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Sahara  and  Its  edges  for  millennia  as 
fiercely  independent,  hardy  warriors.  Their 
sedentary  neighbors  to  the  south  tell  of 
crops  burning  In  the  ground  and  of  people 
eating  the  seeds  that  might  have  been  used 
for  next  year's  crops. 

Drought  changes  ,the  appearance  of  the 
land  it  visits.  In  Africa,  where  the  drought 
Is  more  intense  In  the  north,  semlarld  pas- 
ture Is  becoming  desert.  Water  tables  are 
declining,  and  oases  are  disappearing.  Riv- 
ers become  trickles  and  sometimes  dry  up 
completely.  In  Niamey,  the  capital  of  Niger, 
a  black  man  swimming  in  the  Niger  River 
tells  a  visitor  that  he  can  wade  across  the 
mud -brown  stream  although  It  Is  chin -deep 
m  places.  This  Is  the  first  time  In  anybody's 
memory  that  the  river  has  been  so  shallow 
at  this  point. 

At  Lake  Chad,  the  great  inland  sea  in 
central  Africa,  the  desert  meets  the  water 
m  a  reedy  swamp  that  now  Is  far  down  from 
the  original  shoreline.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  lake  the  Jetty  of  a  fishing  village  on  the 
old  shore  thrusts  Into  what  Is  now  a  sandy 
field.  The  lake  has  receded  so  far  that  the 
water  Is  now  18  miles  from  the  Jetty.  In  wet 
years.  Lake  Chad  has  covered  as  much  as 
9.000  square  miles.  It  now  covers  about  a 
third  of  that  and  Is  actually  three  small 
lakes  Instead  of  one. 

Even  more  profoundly,  drought  changes 
people.  It  forces  them  to  migrate  en  masse 
from  their  homes  and  often  change  their 
way  of  life.  In  Africa,  millions  of  people  are 
on  the  move,  hoping  that  pastures  may  be  a 
Uttle  greener  on  the  other  side  of  the  sand 
dune. 

Aa  the  cattle  die  and  the  grass  disappears, 
the  rural  p«ople  migrate  to  the  cities  to  beg 
food.  Nouakchott,  capital  of  Mauritania,  nor- 
mally has  about  40.000  people;  today.  It  has 
three  times  as  many.  Tempiorary  huts  stretch 
,  far  into  the  desert  around  the  city  and  robed 
men  swarm  the  streets  waiting  for  relief  food 
shipments.  Moptl.  MaU.  normally  has  about 
55.000  people.  Today  It  has  125,000. 

"Wherever  you  have  towns  you  have 
(drought  refugee)  camps,"  says  Alexander 
H.  Rotlval,  a  New  Englander  who  Is  the  chief 
UN  officer  in  Niger.  Records  of  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Organization  in  Rome  Indicate 
that  as  of  mld-Aprll  there  were  267.000  peo- 
ple In  camps  in  Niger  alone.  Mall  has  about 
55.000  In  camps.  In  Ethiopia,  each  town  aloi^g 
the  single  north -south  road  through  Wollo 
province  has  growing  clusters  of  thatch  huts 
ELS  desperate.  dep>€ndent  suburbs.  Food-relief 
agencies  distribute  dally  rations  of  about  1.1 
po\inds  of  grain  per  person. 

"Those  In  camps  are  the  lucky  ones,"  as- 
serts a  government  official  In  Niamey.  "They 
were  able  to  reach  help  before  being  trapped 
in  outlying  areas.  Many  of  these  latter  people 
are  now  too  weak  to  move." 

But  the  camps  are  especially  vulnerable 
to  disease.  Usually,  few  people  die  of  starva- 
tion In  a  drought,  even  one  as  bad  ae  this. 
But  malnutrition  is  widespread  and  invltea 
often  fatal  disease.  Camps  have  had  influ- 
enza epidemics,  measles  outbreaks,  numerous 
cases  of  meningitis  and  various  other  dls- 
ea^ee.  Now,  "we  fear  a  cholera  outbreak,"  says 
a    World    Health    Organization    official    In 

Nlam«y- 

Medical  care  Is  scarce  to  nonexistent.  Chad, 
which  has  nearly  four  million  people  and  Is 
one  of  the  cotintrles  hardest  hit  by  the 
drought,  has  only  44  doctors.  The  hospital 
In  N'Djamena,  the  capital,  has  no  oxygen, 
anesthetics  or  antibiotics.  Near  Deaaie,  Ethi- 
opia, at  least  a  thousand  people  wait  In  line 
before  a  canvas  tent  with  a  wide  awning 
where  a  lone  medical  orderly  attends  them. 
A  bottle  of  alcohol  used  sparingly  on  his 
bands  Is  his  only  disinfectant  between  pa- 
tients. His  supply  of  drugs  Is  small  enough 
to  be  carried  In  a  suitcase. 

Malnutrition  poses  a  q>eclal  threat  to  chil- 
dren. Some  medical  authorities  believe  that 


protein  deficlences  in  a  growing  child  may 
result  In  permanent  brain  damage.  If  so, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  African  children 
may  be  condemned  to  this  life-long  fate  be- 
cause of  the  drought. 

Despite  the  traumas  that  the  drought  has 
caused  them,  the  nomads  of  the  Sahel  seem 
willing  to  go  back  to  their  homelands  if 
somebody  would  give  them  a  few  cattle  and 
camels  for  a  fresh  start.  "It  Is  our  way  of 
life,"  one  Tuareg  In  Lazaret  Camp  saya 
simply. 

But  R.  S.  Temple,  a  Colorado  native  who 
is  the  senior  livestock  policy  and  planning 
officer  for  FAO,  says  that  it  might  take  seven 
years  to  rehabilitate  Sahel  pastures  if  rain- 
fall returns  to  pre-1968  levels,  and  It  could 
take  15  years  to  restore  the  land  fully.  If 
that's  the  case,  what  Is  to  be  done  with  the 
nomads? 

"This  is  one  of  Africa's  great  unsolved 
problems,"  a  Mallan  government  official  in 
Bamako  says.  "There  Isn't  enough  money 
available  to  resettle  the  nomads,  and  where 
would  the  land  come  from  anyway?" 

So,  t.viig  drought  might  spawn  permanent 
welfare  camps,  which  could  be  fertile  breed- 
ing ground  for  social  discontent.  Already,  the 
political  effects  of  drought  are  evident  In 
near  anarchy  in  Ethiopia,  a  military  coup  In 
Niger  that  replaced  President  Haman  Dlorl'a 
regime  with  a  Junta,  and  political  unrest  In 
Chad. 

"This  drought  raises  questions  about  the 
ability  of  some  of  these  countries  even  to 
survive  as  countries,"  one  UN  official  says. 

Ethiopia  had  Its  troubles  before,  but  the 
drovight  heightened  social  and  economic 
stresses  In  the  country,  the  enmity  between 
the  ruling  Amhara  tribe  and  the  Oallas,  and 
the  animosity  of  the  rich  landowners  and 
the  landless  peasants.  Aging  Emperor  Halle 
Selassie  Is  losing  his  control  over  these  tug- 
ging factions,  raising  the  possibility  of  a 
free-for-all   for   the   succession. 

me  economic  problems  that  led  to  the 
revolt  In  Niger  are  typical  of  the  drought's 
devastations.  Nearly  all  of  Niger's  4.3  million 
people  are  dependent  on  agriculture  and 
livestock.  In  1971.  Niger  had  4.1  million 
cattle;  now  there  are  lees  than  two  million. 
Production  of  shelled  peanuts,  a  key  crop, 
dropped  to  20,000  metric  tons  In  February's 
withered  harvest,  down  from  164.000  metric 
tons  In  1970.  Qraln  production  Is  off  by  as 
much  aa  60%  from  the  predrought  output, 
and  fishing  Is  off  by  50%  at  Lake  Chad  and 
in  the  Niger  River  and  its  tributaries. 

The  anticipated  national  operating  budget 
for  this  year  amounts  to  •59.4  million.  That's 
up  9%  from  last  year,  but  •12.6  million 
will  have  to  be  brought  In  from  outside  the 
country  if  the  budget  is  to  be  balanced. 

That  money  could  come  from  the  Arab 
oil-producing  countrlee.  which  are  beginning 
to  spread  some  of  their  money  around  among 
their  fellow  Moslem  nations  to  the  south. 
When  Niger's  new  military  Junta  had  In- 
stalled Itself  Juat  recently.  Its  first  visitors 
were  a  delegation  frtxn  Libya's  Col.  Moam- 
mar  Khadafy,  who  wanted  to  know  if  there 
was  anything  he  could  do  to  help.  Chad  Is 
understood  to  have  received  at  least  (9  mil- 
lion In  subsidies  from  Libya  and  has  been 
promised  a  912  million  loan  by  Iraq. 

Orowlng  nationalism  and  closer  ties  with 
Arab  countries  may  well  be  the  drought's 
legacy  in  international  relations.  For  In- 
stance, the  Maurltanlan  government  has  cut 
loose  from  the  French  franc  and  created  its 
own  currency,  the  ougulya.  It  has  solicited 
help  from  Saudi  Arabia.  Kuwait,  Algeria  and 
Libya  for  support  of  this  currency,  and  It 
seems  to  be  forthcoming  in  the  form  of 
money  deposits. 

The  new  Niger  government  Is  likely  to  be 
much  more  nationalistic  regarding  the  ura- 
nium ore  that  French  interests  have  been 
mining  there.  Col.  Khadafy's  price  for  sub- 
sidizing the  Chad  government  and  ceasing 
to  support  rebel  forces  in  the  country  Is  said 


to  be  that  Chad  loosen  some  of  Its  close  ties 
to  France.  (Many  of  these  countries  are 
former  French  colonies.) 

Arab  coxmtrles  have  contributed  very  lit- 
tle to  African  nations  for  food  relief,  appar- 
ently preferring  to  use  their  money  for  polit- 
ical deals  rather  than  aid  that  might  be  dis- 
pensed by  international  groups.  Currently, 
the  U.8.  Is  providing  40%  to  60%  of  the  food 
reaching  the  drought  areas,  followed  by 
France,  the  European  Common  Market  as  a 
body  and  by  European 'nations  Individually. 


SOLAR  HEATING  AND  COOLING 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  rise  to  com- 
mend the  Senate  on  its  passage  of  HJR. 
11864,  the  Solar  Heating  and  Cooling 
Demonstration  Act  of  1974. 1  believe  that 
this  bill  may  be  imique  in  that  it  was 
referred  to  five  separate  committees  of 
the  Senate.  Many  observers  said  that  the 
bill  would  get  bogged  down  in  Jurisdic- 
tional disputes  and  never  see  the  light 
of  day.  Well,  they  could  not  have  been 
more  wrong.  The  cooperation  exhibited 
by  the  five  committees  is  a  tribute  to  the 
ability  of  the  Senate  to  move  expedi- 
tiously on  important  legislative  matters. 
The  Commerce  Cc»nmittee  held  2  days 
of  hearings  on  this  bill,  and  while  the 
Commerce  Committee  did  not  take  any 
formal  action,  the  committee  worlced 
closely  with  the  other  four  committees 
involved  to  develop- mutually  acceptable 
legislative  language.  These  efforts  paid 
off,  and  the  bill  which  we  passed  yester- 
day was  the  product  of  that  cooperative 
spirit  which  each  of  the  five  committees 
demonstrated. 

H.R.  11864,  the  Solar  Heating  and 
Cooling  Demonstration  Act  of  1974,  rep- 
resents a  major  breakthrougl^  for  the 
practical  utilization  of  solar  energy. 
Practical  solar  technology  is  here  or  will 
soon  be  available.  But  it  has  not  enjoyed 
wide-scale  application  to  date  because 
of  prohibitive  costs.  Equipping  a  build- 
ing with  solar  energy  devices  is  more 
expensive  than  other  energy  sdtema- 
tives.  So  there  has  not  been  much  of  a 
market.  On  the  other  hand,  manufac- 
turers have  been  reluctant  to  launch 
into  the  mass  production  of  solar  equip- 
ment, and  thus  drastically  reduce  the 
cost  per  unit,  because  there  has  been 
IMUe  market  demand.  This  federally 
sponsored  demonstration  program  will 
break  the  log  Jam  and  stimulate  demand 
for  solar  devices.  At  the  same  time,  the 
bill  provides  significant  incentives  for 
large-scale  production  of  solar  equip- 
ment. So  production  costs-per-unit  will 
decline  drastically. 

I  have  high  hopes  that,  as  a  result 
of  this  legislation,  we  will  achieve  a 
major  breakthrough  in  the  manner  in 
which  many  American  buildings  will  be 
heated  and  cooled. 

Mr.  President,  solar  energy  holds  out 
the  possibility  for  a  readily  available, 
clean,  and  economical  source  of  energy. 
I  strongly  support  the  Senate's  action 
on  HJl.  11864. 


MARY  LASKER 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  Mary  Las- 
ker  is  a  woman  with  a  vision.  She  wants 
to  brighten  and  enliven  New  York  City 
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,pith  thousands  of  flowers  and  trees.  And 
unlike  many  visionaries.  Mrs.  Lasker  has 
the  wherewithal  and  determination  to 
begin  to  bring  her  vision  Into  reality.  She 
has  already  donated  himdreds  of  thou- 
sands of  flowers — daffodils,  tulips,  and 
azaleas — and  hundreds  of  trees  to  New 
York  to  help  offset  what  she  sees  as  "the 
coldness  and  steeliness  of  cities." 

The  beautlflcation  of  our  cities  is  not 
the  only,  or  even  the  primary,  interest 
of  Mrs.  Lasker.  Her  major  concern  is 
with  medical  research.  With  her  late 
husband,  Chicago  advertising  magnate, 
Albert  D.  Lasker,  she  established  the 
Albert  and  Mary  Lasker  Foundation  in 
1942  to  provide  f imds  to  forward  research 
into  medical  problems. 

Mary  Lasker's  energy,  beneficence,  and 
civic  pride  set  a  fine  example  for  all  of 
us.  I  ask  unanimous  consoit  that  an 
April  28  New  York  Times  article  on  Mrs. 
Lasker  written  by  Enid  Nemy  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Maby  Laskze:   Srax  DrrsaMiMia)  To 

Bkautift  the  Crrr  and  Nation 

(By  Enid  Nemy) 

Mary  Lasker,  a  soft-spoken  philanthropist 
who  thinks  in  grand  terms,  over  the  years 
has  contributed  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
daffodils,  azaleas,  tulips,  chrysanthemums, 
flowering  shrubs  and  trees  to  the  city.  She 
has  also  watched  a  good  portion  of  them  wilt 
and  disappear,  through  Indifference,  neglect 
and  Inadequate  supervision. 

She  is,  she  said,  a  "frustrated"  citizen. 

Frustrated  she  may  be,  but  the  woman 
who  has  been  called  "Prlmavera  In  an  as- 
phalt desert"  hasn't  given  up  the  battle  to 
beautify  the  city  and  the  nation.  It  Isn't  her 
only  concern — her  front-ltne  effort  Is  re- 
served for  medical  research  ("You  have  to 
be  alive  to  enjoy  flowers") — but  Mrs.  Lask- 
er's reserves  are  formidable.  , 

"What  I've  done  has  really  been  an  act  of 
despair  on  my  part,"  she  said,  sitting  in  a 
tree-framed,  flowerfiUed  room  of  her  East 
Side  townhouse.  "It's  not  adequate  or  suffi- 
cient." 

It  never  will  be  adequate  or  sufficient  un- 
less governments — city,  state,  and  Federal — 
find  a  dynamic  person  to  act  as  a  catalyst 
and  step  In  with  "big"  plans,  she  added,  leaf- 
ing through  one  of  her  many  fat  leather- 
bound  albums  Illustrating  plantings 
throughout  the   country. 

Mrs.  Lasker,  the  widow  of  Chicago  ad- 
vertising magnate,  Albert  D.  Lasker,  and  a 
top-notch  button-holer  and  lobbyist  for  a 
dazzling  number  of  causes,  has  put  herself 
out  of  the  running  for  that  particular  Job. 

"I'm  too  busy  doing  something  about  the 
matter  of  surviving,"  she  said.  "...  I'm  very 
good  on  what  we  dont  know  In  medicine 
It's  not  the  wUl  of  God.  it's  the  dumb- 
ness of  man.  and  the  lack  of  enterprise  and 
money  that's  the  problem." 

A  smalt  part  of  the  problem  Is  being  helped 
by  the  Albert  and  Mary  Lasker  Foundation, 
which  she  and  her  husband  established  In 
1942.  Half  of  Mr.  Lasker's  residual  estate, 
estimated  In  excess  of  •11-mnilon,  was  willed 
to  the  foundation  after  his  death  of  cancer 
In  1952. 

The  foundation  supports  medical  research, 
presents  annual  awards  In  basic  research  and 
clinical  studies,  and  gives  awards  for  out- 
standing medical  reporting. 

Mrs.  Lasker's  priorities  have  remained  con- 
stant since  ber  marriage  to  her  late  husband 
ta  1940  (an  earlier  marriage,  to  Paul  Reln- 
hardt,  an  art  dealer,  ended  In  1934) . 
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During  their  courtship,  Mr.  Lasker  asked 
her  what  she  wanted  to  do  most  in  life. 

"I  want  to  push  the  idea  of  health  insur- 
ance, and  promote  research  in  cancer,  tu- 
berculosis and  other  major  diseases,"  she 
said. 

Friends  are  still  apt  to  relate  a  story  about 
the  early  days  of  the  marriage  when  Mrs. 
Lasker  was  asked  by  her  husband  what 
would  make  her  happy. 

"Just  fill  the  house  with  fresh  flowers 
every  day,"  she  said.  He  did. 

A  veteran  of  countless  boards  and  commit- 
tees Involved  In  medical,  charitable  and 
beautlflcation  work,  Mrs.  Lasker  is  on  none 
of  the  committees  for  the  country's  bicen- 
tennial. 

"I  don't  want  to  be,"  she  said  emphatlcaUy. 
but  as  Agatha  Christie  would  put  It.  ber 
"little  gray  cells"  have  been  at  work.  Mrs. 
Lasker,  herself,  probably  wouldn't  admit  to 
gray  cells;  she  disapproves  of  depressing  col- 
ors. Her  71^ -story  house,  facing  the  East 
River,  is  a  landscape  of  impressionist  paint- 
ings, crystal,  sUver,  Inscribed  photographs,  all 
of  It  set  in  a  snowstorm  of  white,  white  and 
more  white — walls,  carpets,  furniture. 

The  cells,  no  matter  the  color,  have  come 
up  with  a  practical  Idea  for  a  national  an- 
niversary tribute.  Practical,  In  Mrs.  Lasker's 
vocabulary,  means  permanent  and  beauti- 
ful. 

"I'm  not  against  learned  tracts  and  giving 
ptartles  .  .  .  banquets,  tableaux,  charades  and 
parades,"  she  said,  looking  at  once  doubtful 
but  amenable  to  accepting  another  point  of 
view.  "But  I  think  we  should  do  something  to 
permanently  Improve  our  country." 

The  bright  blue  eyes  shadowed  a  little, 
but  nothing  could  dim  the  pink  and  white 
complexion,  as  she  continued:  "It's  hard 
to  get  through  to  politicians." 

"PoUticians,"  she  elaborated,  'don't  under- 
stand that  people  are  lonely,  depressed  and 
deprived  for  lack  of  oxygen  and  pleasure  In 
green  leaves  and  flowers  in  big  cities." 

Some  of  her  current  suggestions  include 
planting  the  highway  entrances  to  New 
York,  including  the  Major  Deegan  Park- 
way, the  West  Side  Highway  and  the  Harlem 
River  Drive,  planting  daffodils,  azaleas  and 
flowering  cherries  and  pears  in  the  parks, 
and  planting  trees  "all  over." 

"It's  a  simple  thought  to  celebrate — and 
people  feel  so  resentful  by  the  coldness,  the 
steeliness  of  cities." 

Mrs.  Lasker's  simple  thoughts  are  rarely 
Inexpensive  but,  she  suggested,  taken  in  the 
context  of  city  and  Industrial  budgets,  the 
cost  would  not  be  prohibitive. 

"It  would  take  about  •12-mimon  to  plant 
all  of  Manhattan  with  trees  .  .  .  we'd  need 
about  •90,000  to  •100,000,"  she  estlnaated. 
"That's  nothing  for  a  city  with  a  budget  of 
810-  to  •12-bUllon  .  .  .  and  maybe  the  cor- 
porations would  give  big  gifts  to  see  the 
city  planted.  It  makes  sense  flnanclally.  It 
would  help  real  estate  values." 

She  hoped,  too,  that  public-spirited, 
wealthy  Individuals  would  contribute  but, 
she  said,  with  a  voice  of  experience,  she  would 
not  do  the  asking. 

"My  husband  always  said  don't  try  to  raise 
money  from  other  people — get  It  from  gov- 
enunent — and  give  what  you  can  yourself. 
If  you  get  private  funds,  you  are  constantly 
In  the  position  of  exchanging  money  with 
friends — you  know,  'I  supported  your  Inter- 
est, now  you  support  mine.'  " 

However,  she  added,  hastily,  there  was  no 
reason  why  individuals  couldn't  plant  ivy 
around  trees,  or  telephone  the  Parks  Com- 
missioner with  Indications  of  interest,  or  of- 
fers of  help,  no  matter  how  small. 

About  six  years  ago.  Mrs.  Lasker  gave  Cen- 
tral Park  300,000  daffodils  and  planted  10.000 
daffodils  and  350  cherry  trees  along  the  West 
Side  Highway.  Some  of  the  flowers  were  cut 


too  quickly  and  many  of  the  trees  were  left 
unpruned  and  untended. 

"The  Wagner  Administration  was  recep- 
tive to  the  plantings  we  did,"  she  reflected. 
"The  Lindsay  Administration  was  unwilling 
to  continue  .  .  .  they  thought  I  should  not 
only  give  the  flowers  but  help  with  the  main- 
tenance." 

The  tribulations — and  Mrs.  Lasker  still 
looks  a  little  forlorn  and  peeved  about 
them — didn't  permanently  damage  her  es- 
plrlt.  The  73-year-old  woman  who  left  Wa- 
tertowii.  Wis.,  more  than  half  a  century  ago 
for  Radcllffe,  Oxford  and  New  Tork,  can  still 
remember  the  trees,  flowers  and  fresh  air  of 
her  hometown.  Her  own  childhood,  with  a 
mother  who  loved  and  founded  parlu,  en- 
ables her  now  to  make  excuses  for  less  for- 
tunate children. 

'They  shouldn't  do  that,  she  will  say  as 
she  comes  across  a  photograph  of  youngsters 
walking  over  the  daffodils  In  Central  Park. 
"But  it  is  lovely  to  walk  In  flowers." 

Mrs.  Lasker  said  that  she  had  already  asked 
Mayor  Beame  to  plant  the  city  streets.  "He 
said  he  didn't  have  the  money  ...  he  can't 
do  everything  he'd  like  to  do" 

But  she  has  contributed  20,000  tulips  to 
Park  Avenue  this  year,  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Enid 
Haupt,  a  well-known  amateur  horticulturist 
(Who  herself  planted  150  cherry  trees  on  Park 
Avenue  and  around  various  churches  and 
hospitals).  And  she  Joined  her  stepchild  in 
giving  hundreds  of  azaleas,  10,000  daffodils 
and  300  cherry  trees  to  United  Nations  Park, 
in  memory  of  her  husband. 

Despite  her  love  of  flowers,  Mrs.  Lasker 
admits  that  her  own  skill  at  gardening  leaves 
something  to  be  desired. 

"I'm  a  planner,"  she  said. 

Was  she  not  also  a  power — one  of  the  most 
powerful  women  In  the  country? 

"Power'ul?  I  don't  know."  She  thought  for 
a  moment.  "No,  If  I  were  really  powerful,  I'd 
have  gotten  more  done." 


PUTTING  TRANSPORTATION  FIRST 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday,  May  3.  I  addressed  a  meeting  of 
the  Illinois  Public  Airports  Association  in 
Springfield,  ni.,  on  transportation  pol- 
icy. I  stressed  the  need  to  reorder  our 
priorities  and  emphasize  that  near  the 
top  of  any  new  list  of  priorities  must  be 
the  revltalization  of  our  transportation 
system  so  that  it  can  better  serve  all  the 
people  and  the  necessities  of  a  sound 
economy. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  my  remarks  before  the  Illi- 
nois PubUc  Airport  Association  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  bt  Senator  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 

I  ask  you  to  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the 
statA  of  the  econonvy  of  this  greatest  and 
richest,  most  technologically  advanced  na- 
tion on  earth. 

We  are  In  a  recession.  In  the  first  quarter 
of  the  year  the  groaa  national  product  de- 
clined by  6.8  percent. 

TTnemployment    hovers    above   5    percent 
and  will  rise.  We  are  afflicted  by  an  epi- 
demic of  shortages.  Prime  interest  rates  have . 
hit    11    percent.    The    American    dream  'qf  j 
home  ownership  Is  a  nightmare. 

And  there  Is  runaway  inflation.  In  the  first 
quarter,  consumer  prices  rose  at  an  annual 
rate  of  almost  15  percent:  Wholesale  prices 
by  about  30  percent.  Robbed  of  Its  buying 
power,  the  paycheck  Is  shrinking.  Real  in- 
comes are  declining. 
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And  with  authority  to  Impose  controls  ex- 
pired, prices  are  predicUbly  exploding — 
Including  tboee  lor  aircraft. 

Wbat  U  wrong  with  our  economy?  Why 
receesion.  Inflation,  unemployment,  and 
shortages  In  the  midst  of  plenty? 

Why  Is  It — and  how  did  It  happen?  a 
lack  oX  vision  and  courage  Is  the  main  rea- 
son. 

The  government  and  the  oil  Industry 
didn't  foresee  the  energy  crisis.  Instead  of 
preventing  it,  they  caused  It,  hand  In  hand. 
We  learn  little  from  history.  The  Japa- 
nese and  West  Oermans  rose  from  the  ashes 
of  world  war  to  become  our  principal  eco- 
nomic competltlors.  They  ploughed  their  re- 
sources back  Into  their  economy.  We 
ploughed  bllllona  of  Inflationary  dollars  Into 
a  misbegotten  war.  Into  unnecessary  weap- 
ons systems  and  foreign  military  aid.  They 
ploughed  money  Into  transportation  systems 
on  earth;  we  bought  space  shuttles.  In  the 
name  of  national  security  the  U.S.  bought 
national  Insectirlty,  Including  economic  In- 
security. 

Now  it  relies  on  a  restrictive  monetary 
policy  to  flght  Inflation,  and  so  it  causes 
more  inflation.  The  high  coet  of  money 
dampens  sp>endlng  to  Increase  essential  pro- 
duction capacity.  High  Interest  rates  do  not 
Increase  the  supply  of  food  or  fuel  (w  trans- 
portation— they  deepen  the  recession. 

We  squandered  raw  materials  In  the  SO's 
and  60'8,  paid  the  Soviet  Union  to  buy  our 
wheat  and  now  are  short  of  virtually  every- 
thing. By  19SS  It  is  estimated  that  the  U.S. 
well  be  dependent  on  foreign  sources  for  all 
Its  major  raw  materials,  except  phosphate. 
The  litany  of  causes  is  lengthy — but  It  aU 
adds  up  to  a  colossal  faUure  of  leadership. 
The  litany  of  answers  is  lengthy  too — and  it 
all  begins  with  a  renewal  of  leadership.  It 
is  time  we  put  transportation  near  the  top 
of  our  priorities. 

WhUe  the  U.S.  poured  billions  of  dollars 
Into  South  Vietnam,  six  railroads  In  the 
northeastern  United  SUtes.  including  the 
once  mighty  Penn  Central,  went  bankrupt. 
WhUe  the  U.S.  buUt  a  needed  and  stUl 
unfinished  national  highway  system.  It  al- 
lowed mass  transit  systems  to  deteriorate. 
Mass  transit  rlderahlp  declined  from  20  bil- 
lion passenger  trips  annually  m  the  lata 
1940*8  to  seven  bUllon  by  1971.  Since  1966 — 
the  year  the  highway  trust  fund  was  estab- 
lished— about  270  transit  systems  around  the 
country  have  gone  out  of  business,  leaving 
millions  of  Americans  with  little  or  no  ac- 
cess to  public  transportation. 

WhUe  the  U.8.  spent  biuiona  of  dollars 
putlng  men  on  the  moon,  it  grew  harder  for 
a  citizen  of  Springfield  or  Rockford  to  fly  to 
New  Tort  City. 

Our  transportation  system  Is  unbalanced. 
We  have  no  easy  access  to  the  most  efficient 
modes  of  transportation.  We  tend  to  rely  on 
the  most  Inefllclent  and  polluting  modes 
the  auto  and  truck— and  let  the  more  effi- 
cient, the  plane  and  train,  run  down.  And 
the  trend  has  been  toward  more  distortion 
In  the  allocation  of  resources  for  transporta- 
tion. 

Air  servloe  Is  a  case  In  point.  Although  35 
percent  of  the  population  of  Illinois  lives 
outside  the  Chleago  metropolitan  area.  96 
percent  of  all  enplanements  occur  in  Chi- 
cago; 98  percent  of  all  the  freight  and  maU 
moved  In  Illinois  must  be  enplaned  In  Chi- 
cago; passengers  needing  flights  of  any  ap- 
precUble  distance  must  enplane  at  either 
Chleago,  St.  Louis  or  the  quad  clUes.  Of  the 
14  nunoto  ettlM  with  oertOcated  airline  aerv- 
lo»,  only  Chleaco  and  the  qnad  clttes  are 
served  by  more  than  one  airline. 

The  Imbalance  Is  reflected  In  the  air  serv- 
ice here  and  In  neighboring  st4tee.  Elim- 
inate Chicago.  Indianapolis  and  the  quad 
citiee,  aU  of  which  are  special  situations, 
and  Indiana  communities  liave  direct  serv- 


ice to  14  major  hubs  in  13  states;  Iowa  com- 
muntles  have  direct  service  to  16  major  hub 
airports  in  12  states;  but  Illinois  commun- 
ities have  direct  service  to  only  six  major 
hubs   In  Ave  states,   including  Chicago. 

Compare,  if  you  will,  cities  of  like  metro- 
politan  populations.  The  popvUatlon  of  the 
Peoria  SM8A  la  341,000.  That  of  Albuquerque. 
New  Mexico,  is  315,000.  Peoria  is  served  by 
one  airline.  Albuquerque  Is  served  by  five 
airlines.  Peoria  has  non-stop  service  to  only 
one  hub — Chicago.  Albuquerque  has  this 
service  to  six  hub  airports.  El  Paso,  Texas, 
with  an  8M8A  population  of  369,000  is  served 
by  the  five  airlines  which  fly  non-stop  to  six 
hub  airports.  Madison,  Wisconsin,  290,000 
people;  three  airlines.  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  286,- 
000  people;  three  airlines. 

These  numbers  reveal  the  relative  diffi- 
culty of  moving  people  and  flelght  from  one 
place  to  another.  They  repreeent  not  Just  a 
numerloal  inferiority  but  a  severe  handi- 
cap for  the  dtlaens  and  economy  of  DUnols. 
"Hi©  rail  situation  is  no  better.  The  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  rail  service  throughout 
the  country  has  been  declining.  A  majc«- 
cause  is  the  deterioration  of  track  and  road- 
beds. In  1973  there  were  9396  train  accidents 
from  all  causes,  up  20  percent  from  1972.  And 
whereas  there  were  Wl  derailment*  on  all 
UB.  railroads  In  1963,  by  1978  this  figure  had 
climbed  to  over  3,200. 

And  now  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion haa  issued  its  report  on  "rail  service  in 
the  midwest  and  northeast  region"  pursuant 
to  the  Regional  RaU  Reorganisation  Act.  This 
report  suggests  that  upwards  oT  25  percent  of 
the  ran  tracks  In  17  mldwestem  and  north- 
eastern States  should  be  abandoned.  In- 
cluding 2,680  mUes  in  lUlnots,  24  percent  of 
niinols'  traokage.  If  anywhere  near  this 
amount  of  track  Is  abandoned,  the  effects  on 
tnuiapartatlon  ssrvloe  to  Illinois  agricmture 
and  indostry  wlU  be  devastating. 

Soma  railroads  have  already  gone  bank- 
Tupt;  others  are  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy. 
Including  the  Rock  Island  which  serves  muoh 
of  minols  and  the  mldwestern  farm  belt.  I 
suooeeded  during  the  Senate  Oonunerce  Com- 
mittee's coQsldsration  of  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganisation  Act  in  iiwtisliig  a  provision 
which  woiud  maks  railroads  on  the  verge  at 
bankruptcy  eligible  for  Oovamment-guaran- 
teed  loans  in  the  same  m«.nntf  ^s  the  bank- 
rupt oarrlers.  It  made  Uttle  sense  to  let  more 
railroads  go  into  bankruptcy — which  would 
probably  mean  more  Qofemment  subsidies — 
If  some  Interim  aid  now  oould  avoid  greater 
subsidies  later. 

Mass  transit  systems  In  Ullziols  and  aoctMS 
the  coxintry  are  in  dire  financial  straits.  Al- 
most 270  tmnslt  systems  have  gone  out  of 
business  since  1956.  Many  of  the  remaining 
systems  are  expensive  to  the  rider  and  gen- 
erally poor  in  service.  Almost  yearly  there  is 
a  Chicago  transit  authority  flnanclal  crisis; 
and  the  pattern  hcHds  true  in  other  States. 
The  Senate  has  passed  legislation  three  times 
to  provide  »800  million  In  operating  sub- 
sidles  to  mass  transit  systems — including 
$56  million  for  transit  systems  In  Illinois. 
That  legislation  has  now  emerged  from  a 
House-Senate  Conference,  but  It  has  been 
stalled  becaues  of  a  veto  threat  by  the  White 
House. 

^What  can  we  do  about  our  transportation 
system?  How  can  we  begin  to  noraw  our 
prlarttles? 

Plrst,  I  suggest  some  things  we  should  not 
be  doing. 

We  should  not  abandon  air  service  In 
smaller  and  medium  sized  oommunHles  Just 
to  serve  the  convenience  or  profltabllity  of 
the  carriers.  It  Is  the  Nation's  policy  to  de- 
velop a  transportation  network  adapted  to 
the  public's  convenience  and  necessity — not 
the  carriers'.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  Is 
charged  with  the  promotion  of  an  adequate, 
economical  and  efficient  public  service  every- 
where and  at  reasonable  charges.  Yet,  the 
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board  has  demonstrated  more  concern  for 
the  proflU  of  the  carriers  than  the  welfsM 
of  the  pubUc. 

During  the  recent  full  crises,  the  board  fast 
and  loose  with  the  skip-stop  provisions  at 
the  local  service  carriers'  cerUflcates  of  pub- 
Uo  convenlenoe  and  necessity.  Without  re- 
quiring any  showing  that  cutbacks  were  re- 
quired by  the  fuel  shortage,  the  board  Issued 
a  series  of  orders  which  exempted  local  serv- 
ice oarrlers  from  the  skip-stop  provisions,  re- 
quiring only  that  they  maintain  at  least  one 
roundtrlp  a  day,  flve  days  a  week  at  each 
point.  It  Invited  the  airlines  to  aU  but  elim- 
inate service  at  whatever  point  they  chose 
In  response  to  the  CAB's  acUons,  I  intro- 
duced legislation  to  serve  as  a  warning  to  It 
That  one  bill  established  standards  for  the 
reduction  by  more  than  50  percent  of  serv- 
ice to  a  community.  It  received  overwhelm- 
ing support  in  the  Senate  and  was  co^>on- 
sored  by  25  senators  Including  the  chairman 
of  the  commerce  committee.  But  there 
should  have  been  no  need  for  it.  The  CAB 
should  protect  the  pubUc  interest  on  its  own 
initiative.  And  now  with  adequate  fuel  sup- 
plies it  should  be  requiring  a  relnsUtement 
of  suspended  service. 

In  the  case  of  raU  transportation,  we  need 
not,  and  should  not,  accept  the  DOT  rail  serv- 
ice  report.  It  was  the  first  step  In  a  long 
process  which  will  end  with  a  proposal  to 
congress  next  March  for  reorganizing  rail- 
roads In  the  midwest  and  northeast.  To  de- 
velop this  proposal.  Congress  has  establish- 
ed the  United  States  railway  association.  Un- 
like the  DOT'S  mandate  to  s\iggest  which 
areas  should  be  connected  by  service — a 
mandate  DOT  exceeded  by  suggesting  which 
rail  lines  should  be  abandoned — the  rail- 
way association  must  follow  eight  criteria  in 
developing  the  "flnal  system  plan,"  Including 
"the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
raU  service  system  adequate  to  meet  the 
rail  transportation  needs  and  service  require- 
ments of  the  region"  and  "the  preservation, 
to  the  extent  consistent  with  other  goals,  of 
existing  patterns  of  service  by  railroads  .  .  .*• 
Now  we  must  make  certain  the  railway 
association  recognizes  the  needs  of  Illinois— 
and  If  It  falls,  the  Congress  must  reject  Its 
action.  We  should  not  act  on  transporta- 
tion problems  in  a  piecemeal  fashion,  or 
after  they  have  matured  into  crises.  We 
should  not  wait  until  local  air  service  ser- 
iously deteriorates  before  relnvlgoratlng  It. 
We  shouldn't  wait  until  our  mass  transit 
systems  have  gone  out  of  business  to  provide 
funding  for  capital  and  operating  subsidies. 
We  shouldn't  wait  until  railroads  go  bank- 
rupt before  acting  to  revitalize  our  railroad 
system. 

The  transportation  planning  process  must 
be  reformed.  Transportation  is  a  regulated 
industry,  and  much  of  this  regulation  oc- 
curs at  the  Federal  level.  But,  Washington 
needs  your  Involvement;  It  needs  the  State 
Oovernment's  Involvement;  it  needs  the  Il- 
linois consumer's   Involvement. 

We  must  all  think  about  the  best  ways 
to  meet  the  nation's  transportation  require- 
ments and  Illinois'. 

We  need  better  access  to  a  greater  numbet 
of  hub  airports  outside  of  Illinois.  Trunk 
line  service  to  cities  such  as  Rockford.  Peoria. 
Champaign  and  Springfield  should  be  con- 
sidered. 

We  need  better  local  carrier  service.  We 
shoxild  encovirage  our  local  service  carrier 
(Ozark)  to  upgrade  the  frequency  and  level 
of  service  It  provides.  We  should  Invite  com- 
plementary service  by  another  carrier,  and 
healthy  competition  from  another  local  serv- 
ice carrier  and  commuter  carriers. 

We  must  determine  the  proper  role  of  the 
commuter  airlines  In  Illinois.  A  regional 
carrier  cannot  be  required  to  provide  service 
to  every  city  in  Illinois.  There  must  be  a 
better  mix  of  second  and  third  level  service. 
We  need  lower  fares — not  a  guaranteed 
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13  !4  percent  return  to  the  airlines  no  mat- 
ter bow  Inefficient  they  are.  If  PSA  can  de- 
liver efficient  low  cost  service  In  California, 
then  Airlines  could  in  other  States. 

It  Is  not  for  the  CAB  alone  to  tell  Illinois 
what  level  of  service  it  should  have. 

The  State  deserves  credit  for  establishing 
an  agency,  the  Illinois  aeronautics  board,  to 
regulate  commuter  carriers.  It  fills  a  func- 
tion overlooked  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. But  that  board  can  only  begin  the  dis- 
ctission  of  the  mix  of  service  to  be  provided 
by  trunk,  local  service  and  commuter  air- 
lines. 

I  have,  therefore.  Invited  the  aviation  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Conunerce  Com- 
mittee to  conduct  a  hearing  In  Illinois  on 
the  adequacy  of  Illinois  air  service.  Senator 
Cannon,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee,  has 
agreed  and  it  is  the  subcommittee's  Inten- 
tion to  invite  Chairman  Tlmm  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  to  testify.  I  want  him 
to  listen  to  what  you  can  tell  him  about  air 
service  in  Illinois.  I  expect  the  hearing  will 
be  held  m  the  near  future 

The  need  for  greater  State  and  local  in- 
volvement in  the  transportation  process  was 
reflected  In  the  northeast  rail  legislation. 
Congress  was  aware  of  the  Impact  rail  re- 
organization might  have  on  localities,  and  It 
therefore  provided  for  public  hearings  by 
the  ICC  In  the  affected  States,  not  once,  but 
twice — after  the  Initial  DOT  report  and  after 
the  preliminary  system  plan  which  will  be 
In  late  October  of  this  year. 

We  must  remain  open  to  new  Ideas.  Exist- 
ing law  effectively  prevents  railroads  from 
entering  the  trucking  business  and  vice  ver- 
sa. Perhaps  It  is  time  to  reexamine  this  policy 
and  think  about  forming  "transportation 
companies" — new  ways  to  deliver  transjiorta- 
tion  services  by  the  most  efficient  modes  to 
every  community  In  the  nation,  it  Is  time  for 
Congress  to  review  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  which  has  not  been  subject  to  major 
revision    since    1940. 

We  must  never  stop  seeking  a  proper  bal- 
ance between  the  public  Interest  and  the 
private  Interest.  And  we  must  remember  that 
while  the  aim  Is  to  provide  the  most  effi- 
cient transportation  it  must  be  delivered 
with  as  little  adverse  Impact  to  our  environ- 
ment, and  as  little  use  of  energy  as  possible. 

Finally,  I  suggest  that  we  not  slight  the 
good  things  about  our  transportation  sys- 
tem. Our  highway  system  Is  good,  though 
there  is  a  need  to  improve  It,  particularly  In 
downstate  Illinois.  The  element  of  our  trans- 
portation network  most  adequate  Is  our  sys- 
tem of  airports.  Yoiu-  leadership  has  devel- 
oped one  of  the  finest  systems  of  airports  In 
the  nation.  Good  airports  are  one  reason  for 
the  economic  growth  of  Illinois.  You  ^f^n 
travel  to  almost  any  point  In  oiu-  State,  and 
still  be  within  30  mUes  of  a  paved,  3000  foot 
landing  strip.  We  have  more  to  do  and  I 
pledge  my  support  to  adjust  and  Increase 
authorizations  of  expenditures  for  airports 
from  the  airport  and  airway  development 
limd. 

I  stress  again  the  need  to  reorder  our  pri- 
vities with  a  new  order  of  leadership — ^near 
the^top  of  any  new  list  of  priorities  must  be 
the  revltalization  of  our  transportation  sys- 
tem so  that  it  can  better  serve  all  the  people 
and  the   necessities   of   a   sound    economy. 

I  will  take  advantage  of  my  new  member- 
ship on  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Aviation  and  Stirface 
Transportation  to  Involve  Illlnolsans  In 
t^nsportatlon  policy  making,  and.  with  your 
""P;  to  Kl'o  the  pubUc  adequate  passenger 
■emce  and  our  economy  the  means  with 
''Wch  to  move  our  grains  and  all  our  Indiis- 
trW  products  to  the  markets  which  await 
them  at  home  and  in  the  world. 


FOR  A  WELFARE  PAMZLY,  INFLA- 
TION HAS  MEANT  CUTTING  INTO 
THE  BONE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  In 
our  public  discussions  and  debate  over 
inflation,  and  how  to  deal  with  it.  we 
normally  talk  in  the  Impersonal,  gen- 
eralized, antiseptic,  terminology  of  the 
economists. 

While  this  may  facilitate  discussion 
and  clarify  options,  this  shorthand  lan- 
guage hides  the  real  direct  impact  of 
soaring  prices  on  the  way  people  Uve. 

Yesterday,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
published  an  article  by  David  Gumpert 
which  brings  inflation  down  to  the  per- 
sonal level.  It  details  the  effects  of  run- 
away inflation  on  the  life  of  one  poor 
family  in  New  England. 

Regardless  of  our  economic  and  polit- 
ical philosophy,  I  believe  we  all  must 
strip  away  the  generalities  and  look  at 
the  facts  of  inflation  in  people's  lives,  as 
we  consider  congressional  action  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  inflation  to  low  and  mod- 
erate Income  families. 

Mr.  Gumpert's  article  clearly  portrays 
the  growing  sense  of  helplessness  among 
many  Americans  who  find  themselves 
continually  losing  ground  to  ever  higher 
prices.  The  picture  he  paints  is  not  a 
pleasant  one — ^it  shows  a  family  that  has 
no  luxuries  to  cut  back  on,  no  fat  to  cut 
from  the  family  budget;  inflation  for 
them  means  cutting  into  the  hard  and 
essential  sinew  and  bone  of  the  family 
budget. 

I  commend  this  article  highly  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Fob  a  Welfakx  Familt,  Inflation  Has 

MxANT  CuriiNc  Into  the  Bonk 

(By  David  Oumpert) 

LowzLL,  Mass. — A  few  months  ago,  10- 
year-old  Jlnuny  Steere  and  his  older  brother, 
Kenny,  12,  decided  to  do  their  bit  In  the 
Steere  family's  battle  against  Inflation:  They 
voluntarily  gave  up  their  SO-cents-a-week 
allowance.  "We  wanted  to  help  our  mother 
save  something,"  says  Jimmy. 

The  gesture  was  more  than  symbolic  to 
Claire  Steere,  the  boys'  nuother.  That's  be- 
cause the  Steeres  are  on  welfare  and  must 
live  on  the  $346.27  they  receive  each  month 
from  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  The  family 
also  receives  surplus  government  fo<^,  which 
consists  mostly  of  supplemental  Items  like 
oatmeal,  flour  and  butter. 

Mrs.  Steere  and  her  three  young  boys  (the 
youngest  son.  John,  six,  dldnt  get  any  al- 
lowance) have  been  on  welfare  for  the  past 
two  years.  Mrs.  Steere  sought — and  was 
granted — welfare  aid  shortly  after  she  sepa- 
rated from  her  husband  of  12  years;  the  basis 
of  her  application  was  that  her  husband 
had  become  unemployed  and  couldn't  con- 
tinue family  support  payments.  The  Steeres 
now  are  divorced.  Like  more  than  half  the 
welfare  recipients  in  Massachusetts,  Mrs. 
Steere  receives  Aid  for  Dependent  Children — 
payments  to  families  In  which  parents  are 
unable  to  support  their  offspring. 

HARDEB    AND    HASOER 

Even  before  welfare,  Mrs.  Steere  says,  times 
weren't   easy   because   her   husband    rarely 


brought  home  more  than  $100  a  week  from/ 
his  various  factory  and  truck-driving  Jobs. 
In  the  Intervening  two  years  Inflation  has 
roared  ahead  by  mcxe  than  14%  while  the 
Steere  family's  welfare  ^yments  have  risen 
only  5%.  As  a  result,  simple  survival  "gets 
harder  and  harder  all  the  time,"  says  Mrs. 
Steere,  a  slender,  soft-apoken  woman  of  35. 
'Sometimes  I  wonder  how  I  get  by." 

Cuts  In  the  Steere 's  living  standard  are 
easier  said  than  done.  The  family  has  never 
ventured  beyond  a  lOO-mile  radius  of  Low- 
eU,  a  grimy  Industrial  city  of  94,000  in 
northern  Massachusetts,  so  there's  no  lei- 
sure travel  to  cut.  There  are  no  liquor  blUs 
to  eliminate  because  Mrs.  Steere  doeant 
drink  and  almost  never  entertains.  And  there 
are  no  magazine  subscriptions  or  purchases 
of  books,  records  or  art  to  be  cut  from  the 
budget  because  they've  never  been  pairt  of 
the  budget.  The  family  can't  lean  on  savings 
because  there  are  none. 

So  the  cuts  have  been  cuts  of  basics 
rather  than  excess.  Mrs.  Steere  now  serves 
meat  only  every  other  day  compared  with 
almost  every  day  a  year  ago.  She  has  en- 
tirely eliminated  carbonated  drinks  from  her 
purchases  and  only  rarely  buys  the  fresh 
apples  and  cupcake-type  snacks  that  are 
among  her  children's  favorite  foods.  All  were 
regular  purchases  when  she  first  began  re- 
ceiving welfare. 

FAIXINC    FABTHXX    BSBIND 

Mrs.  steere  Is  also  dally  falling  farther 
behind  in  her  efforts  to  maintain  the  fami- 
ly's small,  six-room,  linoleum-floored  house. 
She  and  her  htisband  bought  the  house  14 
years  ago  shortly  after  their  marriage;  they 
paid  $8,500,  using  Mrs.  Steere's  savings  of 
$2,000  as  a  down  payment.  The  monthly 
$48.72  she  pays  on  the  20-year  mortgage 
vrlth  Its  6%  Interest  rate  and  the  $43.28  for 
real  estate  taxes  are  among  the  family's 
few  costs  that  have  stayed  fixed  over  the 
past  several  years,  she  says.  The  house  Is 
also  Mrs.  Steere's  only  real  asset,  except  for 
a  $3,000  savings- type  life  Insurance  policy 
she  started  two  years  ago.  But  never  In  the 
past  14  years  has  the  two-story  house  been 
as  run-down  as  It  Is  now,  she  says. 

It  badly  needs  new  siding  to  r^lace  the 
brown  composition  covering  that's  peeling 
and  chipping  away  In  ever-larger  patches. 
Repair  men  often  stop  unsolicited  at  the 
house,  which  Is  on  a  nearly  treeless  street  of 
other  aging  ho\isee,  and  offer  to  estimate 
the  cost  of  new  aiding.  "They  say  they  can 
budget  it  for  my  income,"  says  Mrs.  Steere. 
"I  tell  them  I  can't  a^ord  It  no  matter  how 
they  budget  It." 

Claire  Steere  is  discovering,  however,  that 
Ignoring  repairs  leads  to  another  special 
kind  of  Inflation.  A  front  porch  door  that 
won't  close  because  the  door  frame  Is  rotten 
has  been  Ignored  for  several  months;  and 
now  the  linoleum  on  the  floor  of  the  porch  Is 
beginning  to  peel  away,  a  casualty  of  the 
rain  and  snow  that  seeped  In.  "I  dont  know 
what  I'm  going  to  do  about  it,"  says  an  ex- 
asperated Mrs.  Steere.  "It's  ruining  my  whole 
pMDrch." 

HELPLESS    FEELINO 

Despite  cutting  food  purchases  and  Ignor- 
ing needed  repairs,  Mrs.  Steere  has  been  help- 
less to  do  anything  about  some  of  Inflation's 
Inroads.  Even  though  she  turned  down  the 
thermostat  and  stapled  sheets  of  plastic 
over  the  house's  existing  storm  windows, 
the  heatlng-oll  bill  rose  to  about  $225  this 
past  winter  from  $178  the  previous  winter. 
That  was  because  her  heatlng-oU.  prices  in- 
creased to  more  than  32  cents  a  gallon  from 
22  cents  a  gallon  the  prior  winter.  The  fami- 
ly's electric  bills  have  been  running  $18.50 
a  month  lately  versus  $14  monthly  a  year 
ago. 
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with  ber  wellare  cbecka,  Mrs.  St«ere  can 

only  hoF>e  to  cover  her  most  basic  coets.  She 
figures  she  spends  about  940  weekly  for  food, 
or  about  $160  a  month.  When  that's  added 
to  993  for  the  mortgage  and  real-estate  tax 
bill  and  (56  for  electricity,  gas,  oil  heat  and 
telephone,  as  well  as  (11.23  for  her  life  in- 
surance she's  left  with  $28.04  to  pay  her 
other  expenses,  lllce  clothing,  bouse  repairs 
and  all  the  various  incidentals  of  dally  life. 

Even  the  temporary  Infusion  of  $18  weekly 
Into  the  Ste«re  budget  liasn't  baited  the 
erosion  In  the  family's  living  standard.  Mrs. 
Steere  began  receiving  the  extra  grant  three 
months  ago  because  of  her  Involvement  In 
a  state  Job-aid  program;  she  works  as  a  part- 
time  oflHoe  clerk  In  a  branch  of  the  federal 
Ofllce  of  Economic  Opportunity  but  has  been 
warned  that  her  salary  could  fall  victim  to 
budget  cuts  at  any  time.  So  far,  the  salary 
tma  found  quick  use.  Mrs.  Steere  used  one 
week's  pay  to  buy  four  plastic  garbage  cans 
to  replace  badly  bent  and  rusted  metal  ones 
and  another  week's  pay  to  replace  torn  cush- 
ions and  backs  on  her  four  kitchen  chairs. 
Some  of  the  money  goes  toward  buying  food, 
but  with  rising  food  prices  Mrs.  Steere  says 
she  still  can't  rest<»e  the  Items  she  has  cut 
from  the  family  diet. 

Not  surprisingly,  Claire  Steere  has  been 
relying  increasingly  for  help  on  ber  parents, 
both  of  whom  work  full-time.  They  often 
buy  clothes  for  their  daughter  and  ber  three 
children  and  have  even  chipped  in  with  the 
only  appliances  the  family  has  acquired 
during  the  past  two  years — a  new  washing 
machine  and  a  new  power  mower,  both  re- 
placements for  broken-down  models.  They've 
also  loaned  her  a  car  to  use  for  errands 
around  town.  "At  Christmastime,  what's 
under  the  tree  is  from  my  parents,"  says  Mrs. 
Steere. 

Contributions  from  parents  and  other  rel- 
atives for  welfare  recipients  "are  very  com- 
mon," says  Florence  Wardwell,  sup>erviBor  of 
community  services  for  Lowell's  Community 
Action  Project,  an  Offlce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity program  to  aid  low-income  famillee. 
That's  because  welfare  "Is  not  enough  to  live 
on"  with  the  cxirrent  Inflation,  she  says.  The 
Massachusetts  welfare  department  agrees 
and  has  been  pushing  a  proposal  In  the  state 
legislature  that  would  tie  welfare  Increases 
to  rises  In  the  cost  of  living. 

Although  the  payments  Mrs.  Steere  re- 
ceives are  Inadequate  to  support  her  family, 
Mrs.  Steere  Isn't  bitter.  "Before  I  went  on 
welfare  I  resented  the  people  who  were  on 
It,"  she  says,  sitting  In  ber  spacious  kitchen, 
the  largest  room  In  the  bouse.  "Now  I  feel 
a  little  guUty  about  getting  It." 

IMXATBALLa,    TUKA    ON    TOAST 

On  a  day-to-day  basis,  the  Steere  family's 
life  seems  to  progress  In  two-week  cycles — 
the  time  between  welfare  checks.  Mrs.  Steere 
Is  usually  out  oi  both  money  and  food  when 
the  welfare  check  arrives  and  Immediately 
beads  out  shopping — almost  invariably  for 
staples  such  as  mUk,  hamburger,  eggs  and 
bread.  However,  for  the  sake  of  family  morale, 
•he'll  sometimes  splurge  and  sbeU  out  $6  on 
a  New  York  sirloin  or  rump-steak  dinner.  It 
goes  over  well.  "We  don't  have  steak  often, 
but  when  we  do.  It's  great,"  says  12-year-old 
Kenny. 

But  meat  meals  In  the  Steere  household 
are  mostly  one  or  another  variation  of 
ground  beef.  Mrs.  Steere  makes  three  varie- 
ties each  of  meat  loaf  and  meatballs.  Other 
dinners  are  bacon,  lettuce  and  tomato  sand- 
wiches and  tuna  on  toast.  By  the  end  of 
the  two-week  period,  she's  serving  Increasing 
numbers  of  meatless  dinners  like  macaroni 
and  cheese,  pancakes  with  com  syrup  or 
baked  beans  with  cole  slaw  and  bread.  Be- 
cause of  the  dubio^u  nvtrltlonal  value  of 
■ome  dinners.  Mrs.  Steere  Is  appreciative  of 
the  hot  lunches  ber  boys  get  at  school,  which 


are  free  to  them  because  of  their  low-income 
status.  Mrs.  Steere  takes  vitamin  pills  to  help 
compensate  for  what  she  might  be  missing 
nutritionally,  at  a  cost  of  $3  monthly. 

As  grocery  prices  surge,  Mrs.  Steere  finds 
herself  leaning  ever  more  heavily  on  the  sur- 
plus government  food  she  receives  once  a 
month.  Two  years  ago.  she  wouldn't  even 
ac9ept  much  of  the  food  simply  because  the 
family  didn't  like  many  of  the  surplus  Items 
such  as  oatmeal  and  rice.  Now  she  figures 
she  Incorporates  half  or  more  of  the  food  into 
her  meals.  Trying  to  use  all  the  food  Is  frus- 
trating, she  says,  simply  because  there's  more 
of  some  items  than  she  can  use — In  most 
months,  for  example,  20  pounds  of  flour  and 
four  pounds  of  butter.  So  she  winds  up  giving 
what  she  can't  use  to  her  mother  or  a  friend. 

Mrs.  Steere  says  she's  looking  forward  to 
July  1,  when  a  federal-food  stamp  program 
is  supposed  to  replace  the  surplus  food  pro- 
gram for  low-Income  families  In  Massachu- 
setts. Under  the  food-stamp  program,  she 
will  be  able  to  purchase  stamps  redeemable 
at  the  supermarket  for  food  of  ber  choice 
that  Is  worth  more  than  ber  cost  for  the 
stamps. 

Hardened  as  Mrs.  Steere  is  to  price  rises, 
there's  usually  at  least  one  shock  awaiting 
her  when  she  visits  the  supermarket.  On  a 
recent  Monday,  the  shock  occurred  at  the 
Ice-cream  counter.  Looking  at  the  price  on  a 
half  gallon  of  Ice  cream,  she  gasped.  "Oh 
my  gosh,  89  cents."  The  last  time  she  was 
there,  she  said,  the  same  Item  was  84  cents, 
and  the  time  before  that  It  was  79  cents.  A 
few  months  ago.  It  was  69  cents.  She  consid- 
ers the  ice  cream  a  money-saving  item, 
though,  because  each  time  an  ice-cream 
truck  comes  through  the  neigh  b<M'hood  and 
her  boys  want  20  cents  each,  she  gives  them 
the  store  Ice  cream.  So  she  bought  the  Ice 
cream  at  the  new  higher  price. 

CtrmNO     COBNXKS 

To  cut  comers.  Mrs.  Steere  closely  scans 
the  dally  paper  for  food  sales.  Except  for 
ground  beef  and  her  occasional  steak,  she'll 
buy  meats  like  chicken  or  roasts  only  when 
they're  on  sale.  The  same  goes  for  fresh 
fruit  and  fruit  Juice.  She  buys  ber  large 
quantities  of  milk  at  a  farm  outlet  on  the 
outskirts  of  Lowell  where  it's  3fi  cents  a 
quart  versus  45  cents  In  the  supermarket. 

Mrs.  Steere  has  also  come  up  with  a  few 
strictly  personal  tactics  to  cut  back  on  food 
purchases.  Por  Instance,  she  has  stopped 
taking  the  boys  along  to  the  supermarket. 
"I  used  to  like  to  take  them  shopping,"  she 
says.  "But  they  want  everything  they  see." 
She  even  tries  to  limit  her  own  trips  to  the 
supermarket.  "I'm  better  off  when  I  need  a 
loaf  of  bread  to  send  one  of  the  kids  down  to 
the  comer  store  to  get  it.  If  I  go,  I  wind  up 
spending  $10." 

Even  the  few  luxuries  the  family  enjoys 
have  had  to  be  pared  some.  For  Utstance,  one 
of  the  biggest  events  of  each  month  for  Mrs. 
Steere  and  the  boys  Is  a  trip  to  a  local  pizza 
restaiirant.  Over  the  year-and-a-half  period 
since  the  family  has  been  going  to  the  restau- 
rant, though,  the  price  of  the  two  plats  cheese 
pizzas  they  always  order  has  risen  to  91.89 
each  from  $1.10  each.  So  In  recent  months, 
the  family  has  taken  to  bringing  the  pl^sas 
home  instead  of  eating  them  in  the  restau- 
rant. "That  way  I  don't  have  to  leave  a  tip 
or  buy  tonic  (soft  drinks) ,"  says  Mrs.  Steere. 

THX  BOT8   PTTCH   IN 

She  recoUs  from  the  thought  of  cutting 
out  the  pl^ia  completely,  "^t's  such  a  big 
treat  for  me  and  the  kids,"  she  says.  "You've 
got  to  live  a  little  bit."  The  family**  only  other 
restaurant  treat  Is  a  once-a-month  venture  to 
McDonald's. 

Besides  giving  up  their  allowances,  the 
Steere  boya  have  come  up  with  other  tactics 


to  help  their  mother.  A  few  months  agt; 
Jimmy  started  selling  TV  Guides  in  tlu 
neighborhood  and  now  earns  about  |a 
weekly — money  he's  putting  toward  a  new 
bike  for  when  bis  birthday  rolls  around  to 
save  his  mother  any  expense.  Even  Kenny, 
for  whom  extra  money  "burns  a  hole  in  his 
pocket."  according  to  his  mother,  has  re- 
solved to  mend  bis  ways.  Coming  home  from 
school  one  recent  afternoon,  be  displayed  a 
quarter  he  was  paid  to  help  clean  the  school 
floors.  "I'm  going  to  start  saving,"  he 
announced. 

One  area  that  Mrs.  Steere  has  tried  to  leave 
untouched  Is  the  family's  social  life.  Jimmy 
Is  a  Cub  Scout  and  Kenny  Is  a  Boy  Scout  and 
both  need  an  occasional  few  dollars  for  their 
activities.  Mrs.  Steere  herself  a  year  ago 
Joined  an  organization  known  as  Parents 
Without  Partners,  which  sponsors  social  ac- 
tivities for  divorced  and  widowed  indlviduids 
with  children.  The  organization  holds  dances 
and  socials  every  Saturday  night  for  parents 
and  Sunday  picnics  and  sports  activities  for 
parents  with  their  children. 

Mrs.  Steere  and  her  children  participate 
In  only  about  half  the  events,  but  she  still 
winds  up  paying  about  (15  monthly  for  Sat- 
urday night  baby-sitters  and  her  share  of 
coets  for  events.  Although  the  activities  are 
clearly  an  extravagance  for  the  family,  Mrs. 
Steere  views  them  as  a  way  of  maintaining 
family  stability  In  difHcult  times.  "After  I  was 
separated  from  my  husband,  I  didn't  know 
what  to  do  with  the  kids  on  Sunday."  she 
says.  "When  you're  with  a  group,  It's  alwayi 
better." 


May  22,  197A 
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NATIONAL  MARITIME  DAY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
National  Maritime  Day,  a  day  designated 
for  the  purpose  of  honoring  our  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine. 

It  is  important  on  this  day  for  all 
Americans  to  remember  the  contribu- 
tions our  privately  owned  merchant  fleet 
has  made  to  strengthening  and  protect- 
ing our  Nation's  security.  Through  the 
years,  the  United  States  has  depended 
heavily  on  its  merchant  marine  for  the 
carriage  of  men  and  equipment  to  all 
comers  of  the  world  in  time  of  crisis:  In 
both  World  Wars,  in  Korea,  and  most 
recently,  during  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

Equally  important  is  the  fact  that  to- 
day, due  to  neglect  on  our  part,  the 
United  States  is  dependent  upon  vessels 
flying  the  flags  of  other  nations  for  nec- 
essary ocean  transportation.  The  United 
States,  with  over  3,500  vessels  25  yean 
ago,  today  has  less  than  600  active 
vessels,  carrying  only  about  5  percent  of 
our  Nation's  trade.  Almost  all  of  our  oil 
Imports  are  brought  to  our  shores  in  for- 
ei|^  tankers. 

A  strong,  modem  UJS.-flag  merchant 
fleet  Is  essential  to  the  United  States. 
This  matter  is  too  important  to  be  left  to 
the  vagaries  of  a  marketplace  that  is 
neither  open  or  competitive. 

That  is  why  I  have  Joined  in  Intro- 
ducing S.  2089,  a  bill  to  require  that  a 
percentage  of  U.8.  oil  imports  be  carried 
on  U.S.-flag  tankers.  A  companion  meas- 
ure, HJl.  8193,  was  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  May  8  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  266  to  136. 

Presently,  the  world  tanker  shipping 
market  is  dominated  by  the  integrated 
multinational  oil  companies  who  conteol 
the  supply  of  oil  and  who  do  not  employ 


Independent  U.S.-flag  tankers  even  when 
tbey  are  available.  In  addition  to  this 
barrier  to  U.S.-flag  utilization  in  our  oil 
import  trade  is  the  fact  that  many  oil 
importing  and  exporting  nations  are 
reserving  major  portions  of  the  oil  trade 
to  their  flag  vessels.  These  factors  work 
against  the  development  of  a  U.S.-flag 
tanker  capability  so  urgently  needed  to 
relieve  our  present  dangerous  dual  de- 
pendency on  foreign  nations  for  both 
the  source  of  our  oil  in  ports  and  the 
means  of  transporting  this  oil  to  our 
shores. 

The  passage  of  S.  2089  would  overcome 
these  barriers  and  act  as  a  buffer  against 
the  alternating  boom-and-depression 
periods  in  world  tanker  shipping  that 
have  adversely  affected  the  economic 
stability  of  our  small  U.S.  tanker  fleet. 
In  1972,  more  than  a  million  tons  of  U.S. 
tankers  were  laid  up  without  work.  In 
1973,  freight  rates  for  U.S.  tankers,  aided 
by  the  demand  for  shipments  of  Russian 
wheat,  were  at  profitable  levels.  Each 
shipping  depression  has  led  to  the  lay- 
up,  foreign  sale  and  scrapping  of  many 
^33.  vessels.  Not  only  does  this  weaken 
the  U.S.  fleet,  but  it  also  bankrupts  its 
owners  and  leaves  its  workers  imem- 
ployed. 

Some  shipping  economists  are  predict- 
ing another  depression  for  U.S.  shipping 
in  the  next  few  years  that  may  again 
wreak  havoc  on  the  U.S.  merchant  ma- 
rine. 

To  smooth  out  these  shipping  cycles 
and  to  provide  the  U.S.  fleet  with  steady 
shipping  markets  for  the  future,  S.  2089 
would  assure  the  U.S.  fleet  at  least  30 
percent  of  U.S.  oil  imports,  rather  than 
the  fragment  of  trade  which  they  now 
carry. 

The  recent  Arab  oil  boycott  of  the 
United  States  has  made  it  clear  that  the 
economic  well-being  and  security  of  the 
United  States  depends  on  an  uninter- 
rupted flow  of  oil  imports.  While  the 
United  States  is  taking  steps  to  decrease 
its  reUance  on  imported  oil,  we  are  in- 
creasingly dependent  on  foreign  tankers. 

This  dependency  is  in  stark  contrast 
to  the  Nation's  long  history  of  total  re- 
liance on  U.S.-flag  vessels  for  the  move- 
ment of  our  oil  needs.  It  is  only  recently, 
as  oil  movements  have  shifted  from  the 
U.S.  domestic  trades  which  are  reserved 
for  U.S.  vessels  to  foreign  imports,  that 
the  U.S.  fleet  has  seen  its  role  taken  over 
almost  entirely  by  foreign  vessels.  Allo- 
cating a  percentage  of  this  cargo  to  U.S. 
vessels  would  again  put  a  signiflcant  por- 
tion of  vital  U.S.  oil  requirements  on  U.S. 
ships. 

Our  increasing  dependence  of  foreign- 
flag  vessels  and  foreign  crews  pl8u;es  the 
U.S.  in  grave  danger  of  a  shipping  cut- 

otr. 

Of  special  slgniflcance  is  a  report  in 
the  March  issue  of  Seatrade,  the  pres- 
tigious and  authoritative  British  ship- 
ping magazine,  describing  the  stepped-up 
efforts  of  the  Arab  nations  to  quickly 
develop  tanker  fleets. 

The  article  points  to  the  fact  that  their 
objective  is  to  carry  "40  percent  of  Arab 
crude  exports." 


The  employment  of  U.S.-flag  vessels  to 
carry  a  portion  of  our  oil  imports  would 
assure  the  Nation  of  the  tanker  capabil- 
ity to  carry  oil  from  friendly  nations.  It 
would  give  us  needed  leverage  in  dealing 
with  these  nations.  This  is  especially  im- 
portant in  those  periods  when  some  ship- 
ping and  oil  producing  nations  act  to 
deny  us  either  oil  or  the  tankers  to  carrj' 
it. 

To  the  degree  that  we  are  able  to  de- 
velop our  own  U.S.-flag  fleet  we  will 
make  it  more  difficult  for  foreign  inter- 
ests to  coerce  the  United  States  in  the 
world  political  arena. 

We  recognize  our  merchant  marine 
through  National  Maritime  Day  to  ex- 
press our  appreciation  for  the  numerous 
beneflts  gained  through  the  utihzation 
of  the  U.S.-flag  fleet  in  time  of  peace  and 
war. 

The  legislation  I  am  discussing  is  in 
the  true  spirit  of  Nationsil  Maritime  Day. 
S.  2089  will  enable  the  U.S.-flag  merchant 
marine  to  continue  to  provide  beneflts 
for  all  Americans  in  all  parts  of  our 
Nation. 

This  legislation  would  help  to  create 
thousands  of  additional  job  opportuni- 
ties for  American  workers  on  board  ships, 
in  shipyards  and  in  service  and  supply 
industries.  Shipyards  throughout  the 
country — in  Massachusetts,  Mississippi, 
California,  Maryland  and  other  States — 
will  be  guaranteed  many  years  of  work. 
Such  a  backlog  of  orders  is  necessary  if 
the  shipyard  is  to  plan  ahetul  and  main- 
tain efficiency. 

To  build  the  ships,  steel  mills  will  be 
working  to  provide  the  needed  steel. 
Manufacturers  of  electronic  equipment, 
paint,  glass — these  and  many  other  In- 
dustries sdl  across  our  country — will  all 
be  active  in  providing  the  materials  to 
build  our  tanker  fleet. 

As  ships  are  built  in  this  country  and 
manned  by  American  seamen,  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deflcit  will  be  reduced. 
This  in  turn  strengthens  the  American 
dollEu-  on  the  international  money  market 
and  helps  to  curb  Inflation  here  at  home. 
In  the  last  6  months,  the  American 
people  have  experienced  extreme  hard- 
ships because  our  Government  had  not 
acted  to  achieve  energy  self-sufficiency 
for  the  Nation.  Thousands  of  Americans 
were  thrown  out  of  work  because  of  the 
shortages  of  fuel.  At  the  same  time,  the 
price  of  whatever  fuel  was  available  rose 
to  exorbitant  levels. 

It  is  fltting  to  recall  on  this  Nations^ 
Maritime  Day  that  S.  2089  would  provide 
the  Amerlcsm  people  with  a  safeguard 
against  further  hardships  and  unreason- 
able prices. 

The  incretised  use  of  U.S.-flag  tankers 
will  provide  us  with  the  shipping  flexibil- 
ity and  security  we  need  to  be  assured  of 
uninterrupted  delivery  of  our  oil  imports. 
And,  the  use  of  U.S.-flag  tankers  will  af- 
ford protection  to  the  consumer  through 
the  establishment  under  this  legislation 
of  a  cost  monitoring  system  for  tanker 
transportation. 

The  legislation  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  make  a  determination  as 
to  "fair  and  reasonable  rates."  To  fulfill 


this  requirement,  all  information  rele- 
vant to  the  cost  of  shipping  on  U.S.  bot- 
toms must  be  made  available  to  the 
Secretary. 

Today,  the  American  people  are  forced 
to  pay  whatever  price  the  major  oil  com- 
panies charge  themselves  for  transpor- 
tation of  oil  in  their  proprietary  foreign- 
flag  ships.  The  American  people  do  not 
know  how  the  oil  companies  arrive  at  the 
rates  for  their  foreign-flag  ships,  nor  do 
they  know  what  costs  are  considered. 

This  legislation,  for  the  first  time,  will 
provide  a  means  for  assuring  that  only 
justifiable  and  necessary  costs  are  passed 
on  to  the  consumer. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  express 
to  the  U.S.  merchant  marine  and  the 
brave  men  who  sail  our  merchant  ships 
the  gratitude  of  the  American  people  for 
the  contributions  made  by  the  merchant 
marine  throughout  our  history. 


THE     GENOCIDE     CONVENTION— 25 
YEARS  LATER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  delayed  long  enough  in  deal- 
ing with  the  matter  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. It  has  been  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury since  the  convention  was  originally 
submitted  for  ratification  by  President 
Truman.  Since  that  time  all  other  char- 
ter members  of  the  United  Nations  ex- 
cept for  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and 
the  United  States  have  ratified  it. 

It  was  reported  favorably  by  the  For- 
eign Relations  Commltte  in  1973  and  has 
received  support  from  every  administra- 
tion since  President  Truman.  Its  merits 
have  been  thoroughly  discussed  and  every 
objection  considered  has  been  dismissed. 

We  must  act  now  and  reestablish  our 
role  as  the  champion  of  human  rights 
and  international  peace.  It  is  time  wa 
make  clear  to  the  rest  of  the  world  our 
opposiMon  k)  mass  violence.  It  is  time 
to  ra^y^^e  Genocide  Convention. 

HovMong  must  we  wait?  Will  another 
25  years  pass  before  this  country  lives 
up  to  its  international  obligations?  The 
burden  of  responsibility  rests  here  In  the 
Senate.  We  must  take  action. 


THE  PRESS  IN  A  FREE  SOCIETY 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  In  these 
times  when  the  news  media  are  assum- 
ing an  Increasing  importance  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Oovenmient,  it  is  good  to  know 
that  someone  like  Harold  W.  Andersen, 
president  of  the  Omaha  World-Herald. 
will  be  playing  a  vital  role  in  the  pres- 
tigious American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

Mr.  Andersen  is  the  new  chairman  of 
the  ANPA,  which  has  1,100  members  and 
represents  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
daily  newspaper  circulation  In  the 
United  States. 

I  am  sure  he  is  very  much  aware  of  the 
shortcomings  and  achievements  of  the 
press  in  this  coimtry.  He  is  especially 
concerned  about  the  problems  of  cred- 
ibility of  press  reports  in  the  highly- 
charged  political  atmosphere  of  Watar- 
gate. 
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Mr.  Andersen  said  recently  In  an  arti- 
cle published  In  Editor  &  Publisher,  the 
trade  magazine  for  newspapers — 

We  must  work  harder  at  convincing  the 
public  that  we  beUeve  In  balance  and  falr- 
'   ness  In  reporting. 

In  the  same  article,  he  said  that  all 
the  news  media  are  affected  by  unfair  re- 
porting "because  the  actions  of  a  Dan 
Rather  or  the  slant  in  Time  magazine's 
colimins  have  a  tendency  to  diminish  the 
credibility  of  all  news  media  in  some 
people's  eyes." 

The  Nation's  press  would  do  well  to 
follow  the  leadership  of  Harold  Ander- 
sen and  heed  the  philosophies  that  have 
gxiided  the  Omaha  World-Heral^. 

Because  I  feel  my  colleagues  would  be 
interested  in  knowing  more  about  Mr. 
Andersen  and  his  theories  of  the  press  In 
a  free  society,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  the  following  article  appearing  in 
the  May  5,  1974  edition  of  the  Omaha 
World-Herald  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

Toua  Newsfapek:  "We'd  Brmai  Listen" 
Thla  week's  column  space  Is  turned  over  to 
the  reprint  of  portions  of  an  article  In  Editor 
and  Publisher  magazine  devoted  to  the  new 
chairman  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers Association,  Harold  W.  Andersen,  who 
Is  president  of  this  newspaper. 

Pounder  In  1887.  ANPA  Is  the  largest  dally 
newspaper  trade  association  In  the  world.  It 
has  a  paid  staff  of  more  than  100  headed  by 
President  Stanford  Smith.  New  headquarters 
are  at  Reston.  Va.,  Just  outside  Washington, 
the  ANPA  Research  Institute  is  at  Easton,  Pa., 
and  labor  relations  office  is  In  Chicago. 

The  ANPA  Foundation,  of  which  Andersen 
U  a  former  vice-president,  has  raised  a  t6 
million  endowment  to  help  finance  public 
understanding  of  the  press. 

"Newspapers  today  are  doing  the  best  Job 
they've  ever  done — but  when  even  our  friends 
lecture  us  on  the  subject  of  fairness,  we'd 
better  listen." 

So  believes  Harold  W.  Andersen,  Incoming 
chairman  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers Association.  Andersen,  60,  president 
of  the  Omaha  World-Herald  Company,  suc- 
ceeds Davis  Taylor,  publUher  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  as  head  of  the  ANPA,  whose  1,100 
members  represent  more  than  90  per  cent  of 
the  daUy  newspaper  clrctilatlon  In  the  United 
States. 

Asked  his  opinion  as  to  problems  facing  the 
nation's  newspapers,  Andersen  replied : 

"Any  list,  of  coiu^e,  would  have  to  Include 
Increasing  coats,  especially  newsprint  costs, 
and  in  some  cases  an  unrealistic  union  attl- 
t\ide  toward  modem  printing  methods  by 
which  we  can  offset  some  of  these  escalatlns 
costs."  * 

But  along  with  these  problems,  with  which 
publishers  tradltlonaUy  have  contended.  An- 
dersen said  the  people  who  run  the  nation's 
newspapers  should  give  more  personal  atten- 
tion to  the  matter  of  credibility. 

BALAIfCT,    TAUitntiS 

"We  must  work  harder  at  convincing  the 
public  that  we  believe  in  balance  and  fair- 
ness in  reporting."  said  Andtrsen,  40th 
elected  head  of  ANPA  since  Its  founding  in 
1887. 

A  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska,  where  he  was  editor  of  the 
campua  newspaper.  Andersen  spent  his  first 
15  newspaper  years  as  a  reporter  and  editor. 

Andersen  notes  that  Vermont  Royster  for- 
mer editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal    re- 


cently devoted  a  column  in  the  Joiirnal  to 
the  subject  of  fairness.  Royster  quoted  Sen. 
Sam  Ervln  as  saying  we  must  engender  In  the 
public  mind  "the  confidence  that  the  media 
are  fair  as  well  as  free." 

Royster  caUed  Sen.  Ervln's  remarks  "a 
splendid  sermon"  and  concluded :  "The  ques- 
tion Is,  how  much  of  the  congregation  is  lu- 
tenlng?" 

Andersen  said:  "I'd  suggest  that  all  of  us 
In  the  news  business — specifically  Including 
newspaper  and  news  magazine  publishers 
and  presidents  of  press  services  and  broad- 
casting companies — had  better  listen  when 
friends  of  the  1st  Amendment  like  Sam 
Ervln  and  Vermont  Royster  feel  compelled 
to  preach  to  us  on  the  subject  of  fairness." 

Andersen  said  he  stressed  all  news  media 
■because  the  actions  of  a  Dan  Rather  or 
the  slant  in  Time  magazines  columns  have  a 
tendency  to  diminish  the  credlbUity  of  all 
news  media  In  some  people's  eyes." 

He  said  he  believes  that  newspapers  are 
doing  the  best  Job  ever  and  that  more  people 
are  praising  the  press  for  Its  Investigative 
Job  on  Watergate  than  are  criticizing  that 
Job  as  unfair. 

FAIRNESS 

"Everything  from  Investigative  reporting 
as  in  the  Watergate  disclosures,  to  reader 
service  features  like  the  World  Herald's  Ac- 
tion Editor — never  before  have  we  worked 
so  hard  or  so  effectively  to  serve  the  public. 

"I  also  believe  that  newspapers  are  work- 
ing diligently  and  more  successfully  to  as- 
sure fairness  and  balance  and  to  give  access 
to  a  variety  of  viewpoints. 

"I  don't  believe  we  have  done  a  good 
enough  Job  of  explaining  our  efforts  toward 
fairness  and  balance.  Most  newspapers  are 
fairer  and  better  balanced  In  their  news 
columns  than  they  are  generally  given  credit 
for. 

"However,  we  aU  see  examples.  Including 
some  that  are  unintentional  but  nonethe- 
less damaging,  of  cases  where  we  simply 
haven't  been  fair  and  objective. 

"We're  right  there  in  the  spotlight  with 
the  actors  in  the  Watergate  drama,"  he  said. 
"The  public  Is  looking  hard  at  us,  perhaps 
harder  than  ever  before,  and  we  are  looking 
harder  at  ourselves." 

DICGING 

"Out  of  this  process,  we  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  emerge  better  off  than  before — with 
both  press  and  public  convinced  of  the 
continuing  Importance  of  digging,  deter- 
mined reporting  and,  hopefully,  with  press 
and  at  least  most  of  the  public  convinced 
that  this  kind  of  reportmg  can  be  balanced 
and  objective." 

Andersen,  the  first  ANPA  head  from  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River  since  Harry  Chandler 
of  the  Loe  Angeles  Times  led  the  organization 
42  years  ago,  said  he  takes  on  the  Job  with 
optimism  both  about  the  fut\ire  of  newspa- 
pers and  the  future  of  the  ANPA. 

"I  expect  that  newspapers  will  be  around 
In  approximately  their  present  form  for  a 
long  time,"  he  said,  "although  ownerships 
will  chAnge,  content  will  Improve  and  elec- 
tronic technology  will  be  used  Increasingly. 

"One  reason  I  expect  newspapers  to  con- 
tinue to  prosper  is  because  they  are  the  pri- 
mary medium  of  Information  in  the  commu- 
nity they  serve.  We  stlU  fulflU  that  responsl- 
bUity  very  weU." 

BICHT   TO    KNOW 

On  the  subject  of  Washington-oriented  ac- 
tivity, Andersen  said  the  nation's  newspapers 
need  to  do  a  better  Job  of  informing  the 
public  that  "to  our  resistance  to  govern- 
ment restrictions,  what  we  are  really  battl- 
ing for  is  the  public's  right  to  know. 
_"We  realize  that  freedom  of  the  press  Is 
a  thist  we  hold  for  the  public.  Guardianship 
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of  that  trust  doesn't  confer  on  us  any  special 
privilege — Just  a  heavy  responsibility." 

He  said  that  If  more  people,  "Including 
more  people  in  public  office,"  were  convinced 
that  the  news  media  consistently  practice 
falmeas  in  their  reporting,  "we  would  be 
faced  with  fewer  restrlcUve  legislative  pro- 
posals and  court  decrees — and  we  would  have 
a  better  chance  of  rallying  public  opposition 
to  thoee  restrictions  which  we  do  face." 

Andersen  said  he  does  not  suggest  that 
the  news  media  relax  their  investigative  ef- 
forts or  "attempt  the  impossible  Job  of  pleas- 
ing every  reader  or  politician."  But  conceding 
that  newspapers  can't  expect  to  be  unlver- 
sally  popular,  "we  can  do  more  to  persuade 
our  readers  that  we  believe  in  consistent 
fairness  In  our  reporting. 


QUES-nONS     ABOUT     THE     HIRSH- 
HORN    MUSEUM 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  1966, 
the  Congress  passed  Public  Law  89-788. 
authorizing  the  establishment  and  con- 
struction of  the  Joseph  H.  Hlrshhom 
Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden.  Last 
month,  the  construction  of  the  museum 
was  finally  completed,  and  museum  per- 
sonnel are  now  preparing  for  a  sched- 
uled opening  October  1st. 

Prom  its  inception,  however,  the  Hlrsh- 
hom Museum  has  been  surrounded  by 
controversy,  and  a  number  of  disturbing 
questions  have  been  raised  about  certain 
aspects  of  the  project: 

Mr.  Hirshhoms  role  in  selecting  the 
museums  architect,  director,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  trustee; 

Irregularities  in  the  construction  con- 
tract award  procedure,  and  construction 
delays  and  cost  overruns; 

The  tax  deductions  that  may  be  re- 
ceived in  return  for  the  collection;  and 

Mr.  Hirshhom's  personal  background, 
and  the  propriety  of  naming  a  museum 
■  after  the  donor. 

Unfortunately,  these  Issues  remain 
largely  unresolved,  and  criticism  of  the 
museum  project  has  continued. 

In  1970,  the  House  Administration 
Subcommittee  on  Library  and  Memori- 
als, chaired  by  Congressman  Frank 
Thompson,  Jr.,  held  extensive  oversight 
hearings  on  the  operations  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  Some  of  the  same 
questions  were  raised  then  about  the 
Hlrshhom  Museum,  and  In  Its  report 
(House  Report  No.  91-1801)  the  sub- 
committee declared : 

The  Congress  did  not  give  fvUl  consider- 
ation to  aU  the  implications  of  the  [Hlrih- 
homj  arrangement  and  the  Subcommittee 
recommends  that  any  such  arrangement  In 
the  future  be  given  meticulous  and  deliber- 
ate study  by  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Congress. 

In  additional  views  provided  by  the  mi- 
nority Members,  led  by  Iowa  Congress- 
man Fred  Schwengel,  the  sentiments 
expressed  were  even  stronger: 

The  minority  members  believe  the  quee- 
tlons  which  have  been  raised  about  the 
Hlrshhom  project  are  of  a  serious  nature. 
They  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand 
a  reconsideration  of  action  taken  earlier  by 
the  Congress. 

The  minority  members  recommend  that 
new  hearings  be  held  next  year  which  would 
deal  solely  with  the  Hlrshhom  project.  Mr. 
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Hlrshhom  should  be  Invited  to  testify  and 
given  the  opportunity  to  clear  his  name 
and  reputation  of  the  charges  and  allegations 
which  have  been  made. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  hearings  and 
^ter  all  competent  witnesses  have  been 
beard  final  recommendations  should  be 
made  as  to  the  final  disposition  of  the  entire 
matter. 

PaXD   SCHWZNGEL, 

James  Hasvxt, 
Phiup  M.  Ckane. 

Unfortunately,  the  recommended 
hearings  were  never  held,  and  the  serious 
questions  raised  never  have  been  an- 
swered. Iliat  Is  why  I  am  requesting  a 
General  Accounting  OflQce  Investigation 
of  the  Hlrshhom  Museum  project.  This 
investigation  represents  the  first  step 
toward  hearings  on  the  museum  project 
which  I  plan  to  hold  later  this  year  in 
the  Public  Works  Subcommittee  on 
Buildings  and  Grounds. 

Hopefully,  these  efforts  will  allow  the 
museum  to  open  this  fall  free  from  the 
doubts  that  have  persisted  over  the  past 
years — and  with  the  taxpayers  confident 
that  their  money  has  been  well  spent. 


THE  DICKEY-LINCOLN  SCHOOL 
HYDROELECTRIC  PROJECT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  no  greater 
challenge  faces  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  than  that  of  devising 
new  sources  of  energy  which  will  lessen 
our  dependence  upon  foreign  petroleum 
products  while  recognizing  both  the  finite 
limitations  of  our  own  supplies  of  fossil 
fuel  smd  the  dangers  to  our  environment 
posed  by  the  development  of  these  re- 
sources. 

The  proposed  Dickey-Lincoln  School 
hydro-electric  project  In  northern  Maine 
is  a  perfect  Illustration  of  the  dilemma 
created  by  these  three,  often  competing, 
considerations. 

New  Englanders,  in  part  because  of 
their  traditional  respect  for  the  economic 
and  recreational  VEdue  of  their  natural 
surrounding — the  sea,  the  mountains,  the 
forests — and  in  part  because  of  the  grow- 
ing pressures  on  their  environment,  have 
In  recent  years  demonstrated  a  deep  con- 
cern for  protecting  the  environment 
through  strong  local  and  State  legisla- 
tion. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  impwt 
of  skyrocketing  prices  of  oil  in  the  region 
has  been  severe,  particularly  for  Indus- 
try and  electric  utilities  who  depend  on 
imports  for  virtually  100  percent  of  their 
residual  fuel  requirements.  In  one  typi- 
cal Instance,  the  cost  of  residual  oil  rose 
from  $2.77  per  barrel  In  Januarj'  1973  to 
111.70  per  barrel  ha  March  1974. 

These  cost  Increases — perhaps  most 
noticeable  to  the  average  consumer  In 
the  form  of  fuel  adjustment  allowances 
in  his  monthly  electric  bill— are  placing 
an  added  burden  on  consumers  already 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  severe  Infla- 
tion. Moreover,  the  extra  cost  to  Industry 
is  placing  our  region  at  a  competitive  dis- 
advantage with  other  sections  of  the 
country  which  may  very  well  have  a 
dampening  effect  on  future  economic 
development. 


But  the  impact  of  the  energy  crisis  Is 
by  no  means  a  short  term  problem.  The 
six  New  England  States  contain  more 
than  12  million  people  who  are  expected 
to  consume  72  billion  kilowatt  hours  of 
electricity  this  year.  This  present  level  of 
consumption  is  expected  to  double  by 
1983,  and  triple  by  the  early  1990's. 

Even  with  the  most  stringent  energy 
conservation  measures,  therefore,  our 
region's  electric  generating  capacity  will 
have  to  be  greatly  expanded.  These  facts 
are  simply  unavoidable  and  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  plan  now  as  to  how  best 
to  meet  this  need. 

The  question,  therefore,  is  not  whether 
New  England's  population  and  economy 
will  continue  to  grow — for,  clearly,  they 
will — or  whether  our  natural  environ- 
ment should  be  protected  from  im- 
planned  and  unthinking  development — 
for,  clearly,  it  should. 

Rather,  the  question  which  we  in  New 
England  must  seek  to  answer  is  how  we 
can  accommodate  the  demands  of  our 
anticipated  growth  with  our  concern  for 
our  environment;  how  we  can  meet  our 
future  energy  requirements  with  the 
least  Impact  on  our  environment  and 
without  an  imacceptable  degradation  of 
the  quality  of  our  air,  our  water  and  our 
limited  natural  resources. 

This  is  the  question,  in  my  opinion, 
which  should  be  used  as  the  basis  for 
evaluating  the  Issues  which  have  been 
raised  by  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School 
project. 

WHAT  IS    DICKET -LINCOLN 7 

Dickey-Lincoln  would  be  constructed 
in  extreme  northern  Maine  and  would 
encompass  a  91,100  acre  area.  The  com- 
pleted project  would  have  a  total  capac- 
ity of  830  megawatts  and  would  provide 
740  million  kilowatt  hours  of  peaking 
power  for  Maine  and  New  England  with 
460  million  kilowatt  hours  of  base  load 
power  for  Maine.  It  would  be  constructed 
and  operated  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  Its 
power  would  be  paid  back  to  the  Federal 
Treasury.  The  project  also  would  provide 
much  needed  flood  control  for  the  St. 
John  River  Valley  and  recreational  bene- 
fits to  the  region. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  project  will  alter  the 
present  state  of  the  river  and  surrotmd- 
hig  terrain.  And  It  Is  this  fact.  In  addition 
to  questions  concerning  the  value  of  the 
power  the  project  will  produce,  which  has 
given  rise  to  most  of  the  recent  criticism 
of  the  project. 

Mr.  President,  the  planning  of  Dickey- 
Lincoln  has  been  started  but  not  com- 
pleted. This  year,  I  am  hopeful  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  will  rec- 
ommend funds  to  continue  that  plan- 
ning as  well  as  to  begin  the  task  of  pre- 
paring a  detailed  environmental  impact 
statement  on  the  project  as  required  un- 
der the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act. 

However,  a  preliminary  environmental 
analysis  is  available  and  I  would  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
a  copy  of  this  report.  It  was  prepared 


by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  at- 
temps  to  answer  the  questions  most  often 
raised  concerning  the  project.  This  in- 
formation speaks  for  itself  and  is  a  use- 
ful reference  for  those  who  wish  to  learn 
more  of  the  project.  It  attempts  to  put  to 
rest  some  of  the  greatest  misconceptions 
of  the  nature  and  Impact  of  the  project. 
Moreover,  it  provides  a  preliminary 
analysis  of  some  of  the  environmental 
considerations  involved  in  the  project. 

I  would  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
print  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  a  letter  from  my  colleague, 
Senator  William  Hathaway,  to  the 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram  which  provides 
further  useful  commentary  on  the  proj- 
ect. 

THE  ISSUES  RAISED  BY  OICKET-LIMCOLN 

There  will  be  other  opportunities  for 
me  to  comment  at  greater  length  on 
Dickey-Lincoln,  so  I  would  limit  my  ob- 
servations today  to  a  few  of  the  issues 
which  I  find  most  troublesome: 

First.  Peaking  power  and  base  load 
power.  In  opposition  to  the  project,  it  has 
been  stated  that  large  nuclear  power- 
plants  or  oil-fired  plants  could  produce 
far  greater  power  than  Dickey-Lincoln 
at  less  cost. 

Such  statements  are  misleading. 
Thermal  and  nuclear  units  are  intended 
for  base  load  power,  while  Dickey  would 
be  peak  load  facility.  Comparing  a  base 
load  power  facility  with  a  peaking  pow- 
er facihty  Is  akin  to  comparing  apples 
and  oranges.  Durlrg  peak  demand  jie- 
riods  of  the  day,  our  total  electrical  gen- 
erating system  must  have  the  capacity  to 
expand  by  as  much  as  15-20  percent.  A 
nuclear  plant  which  is  most  economically 
and  eCBclently  run  for  24  hours  per  day 
at  close  to  capacity  Is  a  totally  Inappro- 
priate vehicle  for  peaking  power. 

For  peak  i>ower  demands,  our  generat- 
ing system  must  depend  upon  thermal 
units,  pump  storage  facilities,  or  hydro- 
electric power.  Hydroelectric  power, 
with  its  low  operating  cost,  is  by  far  the 
most  economical  means  of  meeting  this 
dememd. 

Second.  Dlckey-Uncoln's  share  of  to- 
tal power  demsmd.  It  has  also  been 
argued  that  the  power  generated  by 
Dickey  would  provide  only  a  small  per- 
centage— given  variously  as  one-half  per- 
cent, 1  percent  and  1 V2  percent — of  New 
England's  total  power  needs.  This,  too, 
is  an  elusive  statistical  comparison, 
since  It  attempts  to  relate  a  peaking  pow- 
er facility  with  total  consumption  from 
all  sources.  Even  the  large  nuclear  plants 
which  have  been  proposed  would  only 
provide  4  to  5  percent  of  our  region's 
total  demand. 

More  to  the  point,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  has  estimated  that  New 
England's  total  peaking  capacity  needs 
in  1980-90  will  be  4,422  megawatts. 
Dickey-Lincoln's  830-megawatt  capacity 
would  provide  18.7  perc«it  of  this  esti- 
mated requirement. 

"niird.  Loss  of  recreational  opportu- 
nities. As  one  who  thoroughly  enjoys  the 
Maine  outdoors,  I  am  perhaps  most  sen- 
sitive to  those  who  express  their  concern 
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to  me  that  Dickey  would  destroy  a  wU-     which  would  leave  an  unsightly  and  un-  Certainly,  hydroelectric  power  is  not 

demess  river.  usable  "bathtub  ring"  in  the  form  of  the  sole  solution  to  the  raerScrisS  nS 

It  was  precisely  this  concern  which  led     mudflats.  should  strenouS  corServStfon   mfS.  "'^ 

me  to  ask  President  Kennedy  in  1962,  to  This  claim,  too.  Is  based  on  erroneous  be  Ignored    But   hydropower  l7^^* 

evaluate  not  only  the  power  potential  InformaUon.  First,  the  40-foot  drawdown  opinion,  a  significant  stenin  the  riirhf  hT 

of  the  original   proposal,  but  also  the  represents  the  maximum  possible  draw-  rection  which  could  bring  Important  h*n' 

recreational  and  environmental  values  down  and  would  occur,  if  at  all,  under  eflts  to  Maine  and  New  England 

of  the  proposed  site.  And  it  was  this  con-  the  most  adverse  circumstance*— for  ex-  ThPrd  hptn^  ««  «k*.»/.*<«„  *»,         . 

cem  which  convinced  Federal  officials  ample,   during  prolonged  operation  of  wa*  ordenSl  to  te  nri^S?;^?-'^*^'"^ 

that   the   original   site   of  the   project  Dickey's  generators  in  the  event  of  a  aTfonow?                                     ^kou, 

should  be  shifted  to  a  site  at  the  town  of  major  power  blackout  along  the  east  p,ot-~.  n,„,^  ,  ^^      « 

Dickey    in   order   to   preserve   another  coast.                                      *  p«o«ct.  Dicnr-iaNcoLH  School  Ukb, 

river,  the  Allagash.  in  Its  natural  wUder-  On  the  other  hand,  the  typical  draw-  _            .   *****" 

ness  state.  The  Allagash  was  thus  pro-  down  during  the  period  of  greatest  re-  _            summwruiei  financial  data 

tected  for  the  enjoyment  of  aU.  creation    use— June    15   to   October    15  "*^*^  *«t^  appropriation 

Yet  Dickey-Lincoln,  too.  wUl  offer  rec-  would  be  only  4  feet.  While  terminaUon  T^l^n^^'^l-C-ri:'—  •^"'  ^'  ^ 

reatlonal  opportunities  and  I  am  not  of  planning  funds  prevented  completion  ment                    reimuurse- 

convinced  that  the  recreational  benefits  of  precise  figures  for  the  winter  months.  KstimatM'pwerar^josVVuiVw         '*'^°*'° 

of  Its  manmade  lakes  would  be  inferior  ^^  is  estimated  that  the  average  draw-        m*t«)    X4  6oo  ooo 

to  those  now  offered  by  the  St.  John  down  during  this  period,  when  the  res-     EBtimated  non-Pederai  coat 

River  in  its  present  state.  To  the  con-  ervoir  and  its  banks  would  be  generally  Reimburaement: 

trary,  the  ItUces  would  provide  greater  frozen  and  snow-covered,  would  be  6  to        Power  341  335  ^^ 

and  more  varied  opportunities  for  more  8  feet.                                                                   Recreation... """"          aeoooo 

people.  Moreover,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  Total  estimated  project 

Fourth.  Environmental  impact  state-  ^^^^  the  area  uncovered  by  the  changes                  "'<**  - 356, 000, 000 

ment.  I  am  acutely  aware  of  the  fact  that  ^  water  level  would  be  "mudflats",  as  is     AUoc»tioM  to  date a.  164, 000 

the  environment  of  the  upper  St.  John  often  asserted,  due  to  the  generaUy  steep  ** °*^i  *°  <'°°^Pi»t«  precoa- 

River  valley  would  be  altered  by  an  un-  terrain  In  the  area.  In  comparison  to  Ai^oi?^  tLf  ^)f  L"":::iT-       2' »*«•«» 

dertaklng  of  this  magnitude.  But  this  far  Dickey's  fluctuations,  the  St.  John  River     HS^^  ye^^  ,^^                             . 

in  the  long  history  of  the  project  I  have  !«  It*  Present  state  registers  a  normal  Autnoriaation.'w^"/;:;;",  .  ♦  !,  ' 7? 

seen  no  indication  that  these  changes  ^^^^  level  of  16  feet  at  the  town  of  Dickey  A«*^ort«»«o»i-  Wood  Control  Act  of  19«8. 

would  be  unacceptable.  and  a  normal  low  level  of  3.1  feet— a  ^h  ^     «>c*tion  and  dxscbiptiok 

However,  one  of  the  purposes  of  con-  variation  of  12.3  feet,  more  than  that  of  j„^^  R.lff^  **  ^'^  *^  "^  ^PP*'  ^*^» 
tinued  planning  funds  for  the  project  is  the  proposed  reservoir.  ^^  Sou^tv   M.int  T^.h°5  ?^^^^l:  ^°**- 
to  provide  aU  interested  parties  with  the  I  should  also  take  note  of  the  fact  that  c^uenT^ih  th^lu'X?^':  ?  I^^nnll' 
data  and  Information  necessary  to  make  ««  May  1  of  this  year,  the  river  reached  ect  provides  for  an  earth-aii  dam"  and  sud 
a  more  accurate  assessment  of  the  en-  f  "OOd  crest  of  28  feet  in  Fort  Kent,  plemental  dikes  impounding  reservoirs  with 
vlronmental  impact  of  the  project.  Until  inundating  the  community.  In  the  dry  gross  storage  capacity  of  7,700,000  acre-feet 
we  have  such  information.  I  And  it  diffl-  Periods  of  the  summer,  the  river  at  the  'o*"  power,  flood  control  and  recreation.  The 
cult  to  understand  the  assurance  and  ^*™®  P^^^t  will  be  as  low  as  4  to  6  feet,  ^i^^coi^  School  Lake  is  located  on  the  samt 
finality   with   which   many   statements  T^^^  means  that  the  extreme  fluctuations  ^°^^^»r  "  mUea  downstream  from  Dickey 
concerning  the  allegedly  adverse  envi-  °'  ^^^  St.  John  River,  without  the  dams,  ^u!t^f„  ^l"!!^*  'f  _Sf».  ""^^."^  «»»°» 
ronmental  impact  of  Dickey  are  made.  ^«^e  •»««n  more  than  24  feet.  SStv^at^^fl^^.  ""^"  ***"*«! 
Fifth.    Flood    control    benefits.    This  Despite   this   wide   variation.   I   have  re^atLrdicffgtT^rom Vtekey^LS^a^i 
year,  as  In  many  years  past,  the  com-  never  heard  of  any  compllants  concern-  power  generation, 
munltles   of   Fort   Kent,   Allagash,   St.  ing  either  mudflats  or  unsightly  river  paopos«D  opibations 
Francis  and  others  located  along  the  St.  banks— except,   of   course,   the  normal  The  amount  of  $800  000  would  be  used  to 
John  River   are  experiencing   the   dls-  frustration  which  canoeists  experience  resume  preconstruction  planning 
astrous  effects  of  severe  flooding.  One  of  ''^th  low  water  and  rocks  during  the  dry  justotcation 
the    most    important    benefits    of    the  Periods.  .j.j^    Dickev-Linenin  soh~,i  d,„.-«»  . 
Dlckey-Llncoln  project,  therefore,  would  ^,  Seventh.  Loss  of  tlmberland.  Construe  in^Saf  JSK'^^'^S^r^lS'^dlvl^^^ 
be  Its  abUity  to  regulate  the  flow  of  the  "on  of  Dickey-Lincoln  will  result  in  Mie  ment  and  conservation  of  the   water  ^d 
St.   John  so  that  the  danger  of  such  *°**  of  tlmberland  and  this  fact  is  cited  power  resources  of  the  Saint  John  River 
flooding  can  be  eliminated  in  the  future.  *1*°  ^y  critics.  To  place  this  in  perspec-  Basin.   Electric   power  wui   constitute  the 
There  are  those  who  say  that  Dickey  **^e,  however,   it  should   be  recognized  m»Jor  benefits  from  the  project  and.  due  to 
Is  not  needed  for  this  purpose ;  that  a  t^**  ^^e  State  of  Maine  has  more  tim-  PO'^*'"  revenues,  is  fully  reimbursable  inciud- 
system  of  dikes  would  be  sufficient  to  berland  per  capita  than  any  State  in  the  '"^  interest.  On-site  annual  power  genera- 
provide  protection  from  flooding.  I  sun-  Nation,  with  over  87  percent  of  our  land  :  ,?.  °' *•»"*  ^^  buiion  kiiowatt-hours  re- 
port the  necessity  of  constructtag  dlk^  a^ea  forested.  Sf^tvir  ^1^**"*^  '"^^''l^J  of  830  mw 
«id  oU^erlmpomadments  along  the  low-  The     tlmberland     which     would     be  rand'arrAd"dmo^arpr;er'*'be*5:flS'"wi5'1; 
lying  flood  plains  of  the  St.  John  Valley  acquired  for  Dickey  represents  less  than  realized    at    dowr^tream    cJS^SS  ^wS 
and  have  urged  that  work  on  such  a  sys-  six-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  forested  plants.  Flood  control  storage  provided  by  the 
tem  be  commenced  without  delay.  land  in  the  State  of  Maine.  The  amount  project  win  eliminate  flood  damages  below 
But  dikes  are  simply  not  an  effective  of  timber  is  not  insignificant,  to  be  sure.  ****  "i*«-  The  advent  of  low-cost  power  and 
alternative  to  the  regailatory  mechanism  but  ought  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  '*°°**  protection  would  contribute  signiii- 
whlch  Dickey  would  provide.  Anyone  who  its  total  impact  on  Maine's  forest  re-  *=*^*iy  to  the  advancement  of  the  economic 
has  visited  fiood  ravaged  sections  of  the  sources.  climate  of  the  state  of  Maine  and  the  New 
Mississippi  and  seen  the  Ineffectiveness  Eighth.  Hydroelectric  power  as  a  re-  ^^Z*^**.  ■«»»•  T»ie  Dickey-Lincoin  school 
of  Its  elaborate  network  of  dikes  in  the  newable  resource.  The  oU  shortages  we  ^^^'fl  wil^^H.!^  !^*  .""^-^  *^^^ 
face  of  major  fioodlng  should  recognize  experienced   this   winter   have   brought  TT)   ^on^z^J^vVoS^eT  >^*  ^ 
this.  Dikes  will  not  supplant  the  need  S°Tm^^.^nf  T^.*^  ^"'^  ^°°"^"  P'^*^^  beneflt^cS  S  is?6  toTIver^TtmSa 
for  a  dam  on  the  upper  St.  John.  IL^^^J^  ?,*^  ^°y   °!^  ^^*7  depend-  benefits  are  estimated  as  foUows:  ^ 
Sixth.  Changes  in  the  water  level  of  SSreS  a°DDLia'tfen^f7hf/^\°^>,^    ^"^"^ »44.366.ooo 

SL^lrrexp^^;iSSc\^^;  lEXaFeS^^"^^  ^^^^ -::::::::::.     ^.Z 

Jj^^onUjeclaimS^e^^?^'^^  ^Z^M'^^l^^^^^^^^^t'^.    ^ ^   " --^m«« 

40-foot    drawdown    on    the    reservoir  ergy  sources  such  as  hydroelectric  power.              Total  4«.4M.ooo 
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STATtTs  Water  Is  a  continuous  and  free  source  of  In  the  Interest  of  the  people  of  Maine  and 

*     .on  ...iK^.  —»-»■♦  ♦«  power  New  England  to  construct  another  source  of 

°^  ^\  ™Tio^r"?8  Srce^tTa^  aEte^  The  Interest  rate  of  3  •/.  % ,  which  has  been  clean,  economical  electric  power, 

date,  $1.6  °^"°?^°'   fti-n  and  Lus  e^rt-  ^»»«»  *©  determine  the  project's  net  worth  There  are  approximately  1600  streams  and 

to  su^eys  "^,^J°"^^f  4°^/,°^'l!?"' ''^^  in  terms  of  Its  benefit  to  cost  ratio.  Is  con-  2000  lakes  In  the  State  of  Maine,  A  total  of 

tlon.  Rf'^'^'?  "8  f"j«ls  were  expend^^  ^^^^  governing  policies  enacted  by  five  streams  will  be  affected  by  the  Dickey- 

estate  investigations  and  general  defl&J  ej-  ^^^  congress  and  the  Water  Resources  Coun-  Lincoln  Project.  Maine  Is  90%  forested:  .-i  of 

fort.  No  f «**"ff  *"^"/!,'2^fjL°'  Sfd  No  CU-  WhUe  the  Water  Resources  CouncU  did  I'v  of  this  forested  area  will  be  flooded.  That 

plans  and  specifications  hMl^nstamd.l^  Introduce  a  revised  procedure  for  determln-  construction    of    Dickey    will    cause    monu- 

plannlng  has  bwn  accomplished  since  No-  ^terest  rates  In  1968.  It  provided  for  an  mental  damage  to  Maine's  environment  Is 

vember  1967  ™«=»"^  °^, '*^^  °'„jy?^^^^  exception    for   those   projects,    like    Dickey,  In  view  of  these  facts,  questionable;  I  believe 

construction   planning  >»  »PP'°*'Xrt^wm  which  had  been  authorbid  previously,  and  that  any  damage  will  certainly  be  slight, 

percent  complete,  but  ^o^^e  lost  effort  wui  ^^^  the  3V4%   Interest  rate  was  retained.  My  public  statements  as  well  as  my  voting 

be  reaiizea  in  resumiug  acsigu.  ^^^  ^  ^  point  of  Interest,  even  if  the  higher  record  during  more  than  a  decade  In  Congress 

Previoua  allocation  ol  f*^^^^  Interest  rate  of  6%%,  as  proposed  by  the  show  that  I  have  been  a  staunch  supporter 

Fiscal  year:                                        AUocationa  councU  In  1973  but  precluded  by  enactment  of  environmental  safety  legislation.  I  do  not 

1966  $780,000  of  the   1974  Water  Resources  Development  believe  that  my  support  for  Dickey  Is  Incon- 

1967 1,034,000  Act,  should  be   applied   to  Dlckey-Uncoln,  slstent  with  this  record. 

1968 340,300  the  benefit-to-cost  ratio  would  be  1.3 -to  1  Sincerely. 

19a«»-1974    0  indlcatmg  that  the  project  remains  justified.  Wiixiam  D.  Hathaway. 

.  ...  „-  Perhaps  of  more  significance  la  the  rate  ^■^-  Semitor. 

Total a,  164,300  at  which  power  must  be  marketed  to  repay                                       

POSSIBLE  PLANNING  AND  coNSTBtJCTioif  all  costs,  IncludlHg  the  first  cost,  Interest  Dickxt-Uncoln  School  Lakxs,   Maine 

scHXDtrLKS  during  construction,  and  annual  operation  Pertinent  data  pertaining  to : 

Subject  to  funding,  preconstruction  plan-  and   maintenance   expenses.  This  figure   Is  i .  Economic  analyses, 

nlng  would  require  18  months  to  complete,  based  on  a  6%  %  Interest  rate  and  a  60-year  j.  Repayment  rates, 

and  construction  would  require  seven  and  repayment  period.  Power  from  Dlckey-Lln-  3]  Environmental  aspects;  and 

one  half  additional  years.  coin  could  be  marketed  at  26.06  mUls  per  4   ^^^^  ^j  preference  customers. 

kUowatt  hour   as  compared   to  34.43  mlUa  -conomic  analyses 

per  kUowatt  hour  for  the  privately  financed  *•  economic  analyses 

CoMMrrrEK  on  Labor  equivalent  alternatives.  This  represents  an  The  Justification  for  authorization  of  all 

AND  Public  Wblfaex,  fll.7  mlUlon   savings  on   an   annual  basis.  Corps  of  Engineers'  projects  Is  measured  In 

Washington,  DC.  May  3. 1974.  Both    the    editorial    and    the    Cummlngs  !f/"^  °f„i^*  ^?*i*"'?:'=S!;~,^^^^ 

EDiioK,  MAINE  SUNDAY  TxLEOEAM.  article  State  that  66  mlUlon  cubic  yards  of  ^°?t   ,,  wiL*^  ^t^^t^t  rLl^^J^tl 

congress  Street.  flu  required  for  the  dam  might  be  Uken  '"^^,i^nn?,f^.nt  Nn^7^h  r^n^e^en^ 

Portland.  Maine  from  The  DebouUlle  Mountain  range.  I  have  f.^^.  poit^^  ««nS«rJ;  V^  PrSu^«/?« 

DEAE  Sm:  Your  editorial  "The  Bad  Side  to  been  advised  by  the  Corps  of  EnglneerB  that  ^i'l^i^^,!^UJ,^''^^^[^'t'L^                      Tt 

Dickey-Llncoln    Dam"    (MST    4/14)    which  the    earth    flll    material    required    for    the  ^^,^„/°n^nf^^l!AnJ^Ji^Z^,.t<^^ 

r»^4/7l'ra?J^^l'nu^r^ero'fSjoS^;*lI-  SSuuS' iS^tJm '^ngT       °      '  «^    for    Dlckey-Llncoln    School    Lakes    are 

.„^  ™h4,.>,  nM>H  tn  ha  rioriflArt  »n<i  rmBRtioTis  "eoouuiie  Mouni»m  rBU|{a.  comprised  of  at-market  power,  total  down- 

wMoh  n^  tn^,!s!v^™d                l^^^^ons  Another  point  raised  In  the  editorial  was  ^^am  energy,  flood  control,  recreation  and 

T-r  m«  h«rin   hT  I^lllnlnff  the  slimlfl-  the  fact  that  Maine  would  be  cut  off  from  area  redevelopment  type  benefits.  The  power 

cA^e  S  tSf  fact  tha?S?DlcSv-LSifn  200,000  acres  of  tlmberland  by  Dickey  lake,  benefits  for  Dlckey-U^oln  School  Lakes  are 

Hv^TLS^Dl^twUlbTa'-SSi^wtl"  Tbe  authorizing  document  for  the  Dlctoy  equated   to   the   bost   of   privately-financed 

nl^^^b  ^S^ln«  KcWSSf  ^^  Hydroelectric  Project  Included  provisions  for  equivalent  alternative  sources  of  power.  The 

ft^oul^^  fS^o^r  thr<^hVurs  ev«v  •   '«"y    ^Ith   landings   on   the   north   and  unit  power  values,  furnished  by  the  Federal 

dav    ?rob^b?v   durtoK    the   [He  ^^m^ns  «>«th  sldee  of  the  reservoir  to  avoid  IsoUtlon  Power  Commission,  are  based  on  gas  turbines 

when  the«    J  a^Men  unsure  In  d^Tnd  <>'  the  tlmberlands  on  the  north  side  of  the  ror  that  portion  of  project  power  expected  to 

f'orel^^'rTcaf  lo^^^'loT^  v^ue  "of   a  St.  John  River   The  feasibility  J^  P-vl^  be  marketed  In  the  Boston  area  for  peaking 

n»»nnff  ninnt  Is  not  In  terms  of  Its  outnut  »  bridge  crossing  In  lieu  of  a  ferry  syrtem  purposes  and  a  base  load  fossil  fuel  steam 

K^tSSfs  o?  m  capI^ltT-^  a^^2  of  was  being  explored  at  the  time  design  stud-  I'^t  as  an  alternative  for  that  portion  to 

Quick  el^^cDower    To   comoare  Dlckev-  ^  *'^*^-  Preliminary  estimates  developed  be  marketed  In  Maine. 

Sl^ln  rbl^^^oIS  pl^tsTS'e'^^alne  Ya'L  at  that  time   Indicated  a  bridge  could  ^  The  project  cost  Is  evaluated  on  an  annual 

kee  at  Wlscasset  and  CMP  on  Cousins  Island  constructed   for   approximately   *i   mllUon.  basis  reflecting  amortization  of  the  Invest- 

(whlch  operate  24  hours  a  day)  In  terms  of  Let  me  close  with  a  comment  regarding  the  ment  and  annual  operation  and  maintenance 

output  is  misleading  potential   threat   that   construction   of   the  expenses.  The  cost  has  been  Increased  to  pro- 

:n   terms   of   capacity.   If   Dlckey-Llncoln  Dlckey-Llncoln  dam  might  pose  to  the  en-  vide  for  the  transmission  of  power  by  adding 

power  were  to  come  "on  line"  right  now.  it  vlronment  of  northern  Maine.  All  aspects  of  50  percent  of  the  annu^  cost  of  a  ime  be- 

would  constitute  a  60-^^  addition  to  the  elec-  Dickey's  environmental  Impact  wUl  be  exam-  tween  the  project  and  Boston.  It  has  been 

trio  capacity  of  the  state.  Ined  very  closely  both  at  the  federal  and  state  assumed  that  the  remaining  one-half  of  the 

TheDlckey-Llncoln  Project  la  to  be  one  of  levels.  A  good  portion  of  the  $800,000  which  I  annual  cost  will  be  derived  from  the  wheeling 

a  network  of  peaking  plants  to  be  buUt  In  have  asked  for  to  complete  pre-constructlon  by  others  of  off-peak  power,  pe  Interest  rate 

New  England  before  the  end  of  this  century,  planning  for  Dickey  will  be  used  to  make  an  used  In  the  economic  evaluation  Is  SV*  -c  and 

These  quick  startUig,  economical  pUnts  are  environmental  Impact  study  as  now  required  theperlod  of  analysta  is  100  years, 

essential  to  meeting  dally  peak  demands  be-  by  law.  Our  own  state  environmental  protec-  The  3y«  percent  Interest  rate  used  In  the 

cause  the  demand  for  electricity  Is  growing  tlon  laws  are  among  the  strictest  In  the  na-  economic  analysis  has  been  the  sibject  of 

very  fast  In  Maine.  Electricity  demand  for  tlon  and  I  feel  certain  that  the  Board  of  En-  considerable  discussion  in  the  past.  Accord- 

household   use   Is  expected   to   grow   331%  vlronmenUl  Protection  will  look  at  Dickey  Ingly  an  explanation  of  the  derivation  of  thU 

(in  kUowatt  hours)    between  now  and  the  very  closely.  Before  any  approval  would  be  ratels  appropriate.  The  »^terert  nit^^l"  ^^ 

year  2000  granted  by  the  Board,  there  would  be  public  accordance  with  a  Water  Resources  CouncU 

The  "base-load"  plants,  like  Main  Yankee  hearings  so  that  the  people  could  make  their  fiT^l^H^^^^^'^^^Pll^^^y^^Bf^^^f 

at  Wlscasset  and  CMP  on  Cousins  Island,  are  concerns  known.  19«8-  Thla  regulation  revised  the  method  of 

not  suitable  for  peaking  use  because  of  eco-  i  would  be  less  than  candid  If  I  did  not  ad-  "'X'!^  in  m%7                                previously 

nomlc   and   operating   considerations.   They  mlt  that  we  have  to  make  some  sort  of  trade-  °"iJr!^ir,,^,"''    „«rmltt«d   an   excentlon 

have  their  greatest  vale  In  operating  as  ba«-  off  If  we  want  to  construct  the  Dlckey-Lln-  ,,„^'„'*^!Hf^dv  a^oSed^rol^S 

load  plants  and  consUtute  desirable  partners  coin   Dam.   There  will   be   certain  huntUig,  *^°^7"' ^^J.^'^ff  ^  *^^?'?°fr  P"^^!?!!  ^ 

or  peaking  plants  such   as  Dlckey-Llncoln.  ^Serness  and  canoeing  areas  that  will  l^  «"  °"=^*I:V   ?o«^  ^.^L^^^i^n  nn-^  t^ 

The  initial  cost  of  any  power  uitallatlon  hooded  by  the  Dickey  UO^es,  and  I  can  un-  authorized  In  1965.  The  ex^ptlon  noted  that 

is  not  a  full  measure  of  «ie  cost  of  pro-  d^nd  the  concert  of  those  who  oppose  ^  ^S  "SC^l  S^mlir^96^^IlsfI^- 

duclng  power.  Hydroelectric  sites  normaUy  this  project  because  they  do  not  want  to  see  jWed— prior  to  ^1  ff^^^*' lf°^^ 

have  high  initial  construction  costs  in  re-  iS^'^ioit.  In  view,  however,  of  the  vast  ex-  tory  assurances  that  ^;^°^«ftf  °V^ 

latlon   to  other   alternatives.   However,   the  p^  m  our  stat^  which  wUl  remain  un-  cooperation  associated  With  the  project  wou^d 

annual  operation  and  maintenance  expenses  touched  by  this  project  and  thus  capable  of  be  met,  then  the  previous  Interest  rate  would 

are  slgnlflcantly  lower.  For  Instance,  a  proj-  providing    timber    and    recreation,    coupled  be  retained. 

ect  such  as  Dlckey-Llncoln  is  not  dependent  with  the  growing  demand  for  electric  power  At  Dlckey-Llncoln  School  Lakes,  local  co- 
on coetly  fuels,  like  oU,  for  Its  operation,  between  now  and  the  year  2000, 1  beUeve  It.ls  operation   would  be   required   for  the   cost 
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BhArlng  of  recreational  facilities.  AsEurances 
were  received  from  the  Governor  of  Maine 
by  letter,  dated  24  February  1969,  that  the 
non-Federal  requirements  would  be  fulfilled 
at  the  appropriate  time.  As  a  result,  the 
Interest  rate  was  retained  at  3^  %. 

The  WBC  subsequently  established  new 
principles  and  standards  for  water  resource 
planning  effective  in  CX:tober  1073.  A  section 
of  these  new  standards  incliides  the  provi- 
sion for  increasing  the  interest  rate  of  6%  %. 

However,  the  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974,  enacted  on  7  March  1974, 
Includes  a  section  which  requires  that  inter- 
est rates  used  for  water  resoxirce  projects  be 
consistent  with  the  implementation  of  the 
December  1968  WRC  regulation.  Accordingly 
the  3>4  %  interest  rate  remains  firm  for 
Dickey-Lincoln  School  Lakes.  As  a  point  of 
interest  if  the  project  were  evaluated  on  a 
eji  %  Interest  rate.  It  remains  Justified  with 
a  1.3  to  1  ratio. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  also  uses  a  proce- 
dure referred  to  as  an  "economic  efficiency 
test"  to  comprehensively  evaluate  proper  re- 
source development.  The  objective  of  an  ideal 
system  operation  is  to  meet  area  power  de- 
mands at  least  cost  to  consumers.  Therefore 
the  least  costly  addition  to  a  region's  ca- 
pacity could  be  considered  as  a  yardstick 
for  purposes  of  making  a  decision  regarding 
such  additions. 

The  "economic  efflciency  test"  provides  for 
such  a  determination.  Basically  the  test  pro- 
vides for  a  comparison  of  the  coets  of  pro- 
viding equivalent  benefits  from  the  most 
economical  alternative  likely  to  develop  In 
the  absence  of  the  project  evaluated  on  a 
basis  comparable  with  the  determination  of 
the  project  costs  (with  respect  to  Interest 
rates,  taxes  and  Insurance) . 

The  Corps  "economic  efflciency  test"  Indi- 
cates that  the  annual  at-market  charge  for 
Dickey -Lincoln  School  Lakes  power  amounts 
to  •17,742,000  while  alternative  equivalent 
power  charges  amount  to  $37,014,000.  This 
rasulta  In  a  ratio  of  2.1  to  1  in  favor  of 
Dlckey-Llncoln  School  Lakes.  This  means 
that  even  if  the  private  utilities  could  obtain 
financing  equivalent  to  the  Federal  rate.  I.e., 
3 '4%,  water  resource  benefits  could  be  pro- 
vided by  Dickey-Lincoln  School  at  less  than 
half  the  coet  by  the  private  utility  alterna- 
tives. 

2.    RXPATlCXirr    AITALTSIS 

The  above  analyses  are  used  to  define  the 
economic  worth  of  the  project.  The  financial 
value  of  power,  however,  is  determined 
through  the  repayment  analysis.  Marketing 
of  electric  power  from  Federal  projects  Is 
the  basic  reepooalblllty  of  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  as  authorized  by  Section  5  of  the 
1944  Flood  Control  Act.  Repayment  rates 
miist  be  sufficient  to  recover  costs  of  power 
production  and  traosmlsston  including  an- 
nual operation  and  maintenance  expensee. 
nie  total  investment  allocated  to  poww 
must  be  rep«Ud  over  a  reasonable  period  of 
years. 

As  a  matter  of  administration  poUey,  this 
period  has  been  specified  as  50  years.  On 
29  January  1970  the  Secretary  of  Interior, 
under  his  administration  discretion  to  es- 
tablish power  rates.  Instituted  new  criteria 
for  determining  interest  rates  for  repayment 
purpoaes  for  projects  not  yet  under  construc- 
tion. The  current  interest  rate  used  for 
Dlckey-Llncoln  School  Lakes  repayment  un- 
der this  revised  criteria  is  6%%.  The  anal- 
ysl*  notes  that  power  from  Dickey-Lincoln 
School  Lakes  co\ild  be  marketed  at  25.06 
mlUs/Kwh  as  compared  to  34.43  mllls/Kwh 
for  the  private  alternatives.  On  an  ann\ial 
basis  this  represents  a  savings  of  about  111.7 
million. 

The  difference  between  the  economic  anal- 
yses  previously   described    and    the   repay- 


ment analysis  warrants  further  clarificatloo. 
This  has  caused  a  considerable  amount  of 
misunderstanding  and  misinterpretation. 
The  economic  analyses — both  for  the  beneflt- 
to-coet  ratio  determination  and  the  "eco- 
nomic efflciency  test"  are  economic  param- 
eters measuring  a  project's  net  worth. 
These  analyses  are  not  unique  to  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  School  Lakes.  The  beneflt-to-coet 
ratio  is  employed  universally  by  the  Corps  in 
measuring  a  project's  economic  justification. 
The  "economic  efflciency  test"  is  also  uni- 
versally used  by  the  Corps  In  conjunction 
with  projects  having  generation  of  electric 
power  as  a  project  purpose.  The  economic 
analyses  utUlzed  a  3^4%  Interest  rate  and 
100-year  period  of  evaluation.  On  the  other 
band,  the  repayment  analysis — which  will 
ultimately  be  computed  by  the  Department 
of  Interior — Is  a  flnajicial  analysis  which  de- 
termines the  appropriate  charge  at  which 
power  costs  must  be  marketed  to  return  the 
total  annual  Investment  allocated  to  power. 
For  this  analysis  an  interest  rate  of  6%% 
and  a  60-year  repayment  period  have  been 
used. 

3.    ENVIBONMXKT    ASPECTS 

The  following  information  will  address 
some  of  the  environmental  aspects  related 
to  the  project.  The  discussion  must  be  pref- 
aced by  acknowledging  that  detailed  data 
essential  to  a  comprehensive  environmental 
evaluation  consistent  with  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1960  (NEPA)  have 
not  been  developed  for  Dlckey-Llncoln 
School  Lakes.  Preconstruction  planning  was 
terminated  in  the  fall  of  1967  prior  to  pas- 
sage of  NEPA.  No  work  has  subsequently 
been  accomplished  because  of  the  lack  of 
funds.  Environmental  studies  and  prepara- 
tion of  an  Environmental  Impact  State- 
ment would  receive  priority  attention  should 
deelgn  activity  resume.  A  final  Environ- 
mental Impact  Statement  must  be  on  file 
with  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
prior  to  initiating  any  construction. 

Members  of  this  Division  had  a  series  of 
meetings  with  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation, the  TJB.  Fish  and  WUdltfe  Service, 
the  Maine  Division  of  Inland  Fisheries  and 
Oame,  and  the  Maine  Stete  Park  and  Rec- 
reation Commission  during  1967  prior  to 
termination  of  design.  The  objective  of  the 
meetings  was  to  determine  the  Impact  of 
the  project  on  recreation  and  conservation 
aa  weU  as  determining  what  input  would  be 
provided  by  each  group.  All  parties  realized 
the  need  for  detaUed  studies  before  final 
determinations  could  be  made.  Should  fu- 
t\ire  appropriations  become  available,  co- 
ordination would  again  be  established  with 
these  agencies  to  evaluate  the  project's  en- 
vironmental impact. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  environ- 
mental concerns  that  have  been  noted,  as 
well  as  comments  relating  to  each.  It  Is  re- 
emphaslzed,  however,  that  these  comments 
are  offered  In  the  light  of  Information  de- 
veloped during  the  relatively  short  design 
period.  Some  of  the  concerns  can  only  be 
f\illy  answered  through  future  environ- 
mental studies. 

Losa  of  the  Attagath. — ^There  has  been  a 
general  misconception  that  the  project  will 
adversely  affect  the  AUagash  waterway.  The 
Dickey  damsite  was  relocated  to  a  point 
Inmjedlately  above  the  confiuence  of  the 
AllagMh  River  with  the  St.  John  River  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  preventing  any  inter- 
ference with  the  free  flow  of  the  Allagaah 
waterway.  In  fact,  future  analyses  may  re- 
ve*a  that  the  project  could  further  preserve 
the  AUagash's  environmental  assets.  There 
Is  a  glowing  concern  that  heavy  use  of  the 
AUagash  wUl  detract  from  its  imique  experi- 
ence. The  Dickey-Linooln  School  Lakes  proj- 
ect wotild  provide  an  adjacent  large  wilder- 
ness  lake   which    would   serve   to  alleviate 


these   growing   presstires   on   the   Allagash 
River. 

Lota  of  Deeryarda.—A  draft  report  pre- 
pared by  tlie  Bureau  of  ^;>art  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  estimated  that  approximately  a- 
200  deer  would  be  displaced  by  the  project 
but  that  an  estimated  1,800  of  these  could 
be  replaced  through  mitigation  measures  All 
IKwalble  measures  wlU  be  taken  to  minimize 
the  adverse  effects  of  the  project.  Mitigation 
measures  would  be  explored  Including  acqui- 
Bltlon  of  suitable  land  and  proper  manage- 
ment to  replace  the  lost  deeryards. 

Loaa  of  Stream  FUhing.—aome  stream 
fishing  will  be  lost,  however  the  magnitude 
is  certainly  subject  to  further  Investigation. 
There  are  two  problems  allied  with  current 
utlllaatlon  of  stream  fishing  capability  of 
the  St.  John  River,  namely,  1)  difficulties  of 
accees.  and  2)  varying  stream  conditions 
The  St.  John  River  Basin  is  a  wilderness  re- 
source. The  area  Is  generally  inacceasible  ex- 
cept by  foot  or  by  water.  The  latter  access  Is 
particularly  undependable  during  mid-sum- 
mer because  of  the  low  water  conditions  thus 
neceesita-tlng  frequent  portages.  In  addition, 
a  major  part  of  the  basin  is  owned  by  paper 
con^anles.  Undoubtedly,  access  to  the  basin 
by  a  large  number  of  fiatoermen  woxild  be  re- 
stricted because  of  the  significantly  Increased 
nskof  fire. 

The  dominant  fish  species  within  the 
project  area  is  the  native  brook  trout.  These 
trout  reportedly  can  be  found  In  the  lakes 
and  smaller  tributary  streams  during  the  en- 
tire  year.  However,  this  even  dUtrlbutlon  of 
trout  is  not  true  of  the  main  stem  of  the 
St.  John  River  and  Its  larger  tributary 
streams  during  the  late  siimmer  and  early 
faU  months.  This  Is  a  period  of  low  stream 
flows  and  Increased  stream  temperatures 
which  force  the  flsh  to  seek  otlier  cooler 
tributaries. 

The  86,000  acre  lake  Impounded  by  Dickey 
dam  will  provide  access  to  wilderness  areas 
never  before  accessible.  The  lake  Itself  will 
provide  a  multiple  warm  and  cold  water 
fishery.  Access  to  the  wilderness  lake  will 
provide  areas  for  hunting,  camping,  pack 
trips  and  enjoyment  of  the  wilderness  ex- 
perience. The  project  in  essence  will  provide 
a  trade-off  between  stream  fishing  and  lake 
fishing.  However,  due  to  the  increased  ac- 
ceaslbiltty  the  project  would  undoubtedly 
support  more  users. 

Losa  of  Foreated  iantf.— The  State  of  Maine, 
with  over  87  percent  of  Its  land  area  in  tlm- 
berlands,  has  more  forested  acres  per  capita 
than  any  state  in  the  nation.  Construction 
of  the  project  would  result  In  the  loes  of 
approximately  90,000  acres  of  forested  land. 
This  represents  less  than  slx-tentha  of  one 
percent  of  the  forested  acres  In  the  State  of 
Maine. 

Loaa  of  Canoeing  on  St.  John  Mver.—Ttu 
AUagash  River  Is  a  far  greater  canoe  stream 
than  the  St.  John  River.  For  example,  a  re- 
connaissance trip  was  made  of  the  St.  John 
River  in  the  early  summer  of  1967  by  an  engi- 
neer and  a  fishery  biologist  of  this  Division. 
They  canoed  the  river  from  the  southwMt 
branch  approximately  1 10  mUes  to  the  Dickey 
damsite  In  four  days.  Both  were  experienced 
avid  canoeists.  Although  the  trip  vras  very 
enjoyable  and  exciting  to  both,  they  fotind 
the  river  to  be  very  shallow  In  many  areas 
requiring  them  to  often  push  and  puU  the 
canoe  whUe  walking  alongside  of  It.  The 
river  has  considerably  reduced  fiows  In  mid- 
summer making  canoeing  even  more  difficult. 
They  also  learned  that  30  parties  made  a 
slmUar  trip  In  1966  as  compared  to  3,000  on 
the  AUagash.  The  Dickey  dam  was  located 
alx)ve  the  mouth  of  the  AUagash  expressly  to 
preserve  the  wUdemees  canoe  trip  region  of 
the  AUagash,  although  a  dam  located  far- 
ther downstream  in  the  vicinity  of  Rankin 
Rapids  would  be  more  advantageous  from 
the  viewpoint  of  power  production. 
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toM  Of  Stream*. — The  project  would  create 
ui  88,000  acre  lake  at  Dickey  and  a  2.150  acre 
lake  at  Lincoln  School,  at  maximum  pool 
elevations.  These  reeervolra  would  Inundate 
04  r*"—  of  ^»  St-  Jobn  River  of  which  63 
miles  would  be  upstream  of  Dickey  dam.  The 
St.  Jdm  River  Is  about  420  mUes  long,  of 
which  100  miles  are  above  Dickey  dam  and 
330  miles  below  the  dam.  In  total  (including 
aU  tributaries  to  the  St.  John),  the  project 
will  4ood  219  mUes  of  streams.  This  Is  lees 
than  two  percent  of  the  estimated  14,000 
miles  of  rlveis,  streams  and  branchas  In  the 
St.  John  River  Basin. 

Sffect  of  Reaervoir  Drawdown. — The  maxl- 
«  mum  drawdown  of  the  project  would  be  40 
feet  between  Elevations  910  and  870.  However. 
tblB  woxild  not  happen  in  any  one  year.  The 
average  annual  drawdown  between  16  June 
and  15  October  would  be  four  feet.  The  heav- 
iest drawdown  period  would  be  in  the  winter 
months  because  of  the  large  power  demands 
in  that  season.  Due  to  the  generally  precipl- 
tive  nature  of  the  Dickey  reservoir  area,  it  Is 
not  considered  that  the  shoreline  areas,  when 
exposed,  would  have  the  graphic  features  of 
mud  flats.  Winter  months  are  also  periods  of 
heavy  snowfall  which  would  tend  to  cover 
drawdown  areas.  The  reservoir  wUl  be  cleared 
of  ali  standing  timber  within  the  drawdown 
area  to  eliminate  any  unsightly  tree  kUl. 

SlttatUm  in  the  Reaervoir. — The  St.  John 
River  currently  has  ttuee  downstream  power 
reaarvoUs  in  the  Canadian  reaches  of  the 
river.  BQtlng  has  not  been  a  problem  at  these 
sites  due  baslcaUy  to  the  natural  ability  of 
the  forested  watershed — comprised  princi- 
pally of  a  coniferous  forest  dominated  by  a 
northern  spruce-fir  cover — to  retain  its  soil. 
Aooordlng  to  information  obtained  from  the 
New  Brunswick  power  Interests,  sedimenta- 
tion has  been  no  problem  at  their  Orand  Fails 
hydroelectric  project  located  90  miles  down- 
stream of  the  proposed  project.  Also,  observa- 
tion of  similar  nearby  watersheds  revealed  no 
sediment  problems  at  impoundments  there. 

Aquatic  Weed  Growth. — Studies  to  date  in- 
dicate that  there  should  be  no  problem  with 
aquatic  weeds.  In  general,  the  incoming  water 
to  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  School  Lakes  project 
does  not  have  an  overabiindance  of  nutrients 
and  the  water  wlU  be  deep  and  rather  cold 
minimizing  the  amount  of  weed  growth. 

Ef/ecta  on  the  St.  John  River  Flow  Regi- 
men.— The  project  will  effectively  augment 
St.  John  River  fiows  during  normaUy  low  flow 
periods,  restUtlng  In  improved  fishery  condi- 
tions and  enhanced  water  quality.  Based  on 
over  20  years  of  flow  records  in  the  area,  mini- 
mum monthly  flows  on  the  St.  John  River 
downstream  of  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  School  site 
have  been  less  than  1,000  cfs  in  8  out  of  12 
months  of  the  year  with  minimum  flows 
during  some  months  being  500  cfs  or  less. 
However,  the  proposed  treaty  with  Canada 
stipulates  that  a  minimum  monthly  average 
flow  of  2,600  cfs  will  be  maintained  down- 
stream of  the  project.  This  resulting  flow  aug- 
mentation WlU  provide  considerable  enhance- 
ment of  the  downstream  flow  regimen  during 
normally  low  flow  periods. 

At  tlie  other  extreme,  the  project  wlU 
eliminate  flood  fiows  that  have  plagued 
downstream  areas.  The  Town  <rf  Fort  Kent, 
locaited  about  30  mUes  below  Dickey  dam, 
has  experienced  nine  floods  dtiring  the  past 
46  yean  of  record.  The  most  recent  floods 
have  occurred  In  BAay  1961,  May  1969,  AprU 
1973.  and  AprU  1974.  The  Aprtl  1978  flood 
stages  exceeded  the  record  flood  of  May  1961 
and  caused  damages  estimated  at  91  miUlon. 
These  loesee  would  be  prevented  by  the 
project. 

tffeeta  on  the  St.  John  Rtoer  Eatuary. — It 
can  be  reasonsMy  stated  that  there  wlU  be 
no  impaot  on  the  lower  river  area.  Flows 
WlU  be  regtilated  for  power  purposes  bttt 
theae  regulations  wUl  not  be  detected  at  the 
estuary  due  to  the  Canadian  storage  reeer- 
▼otrs  downstream  of  Dlckey-Llnooln  School 


Lakes  plus  flows  from  Intervening  drainage 
areas. 

Environmental  Effecta  During  Conatruc- 
tUm. — Much  of  the  construction  activity.  In- 
cluding the  stripping  of  borrow  areas,  wlU 
be  located  in  the  reservoir  area  so  that  once 
the  reservoir  fills,  most  traces  of  construc- 
tion activity  wUl  be  obliterated.  Dvulng  con- 
struction, measures  deflned  by  Federal 
standards  and  specifications  wlU  be  taken  to 
reduce  adverse  effects  on  the  environment. 
Controls  will  be  exercised  over  the  contrac- 
tor to  minimize  air,  noise  and  water  poUu- 
tlon.  Such  items  as  burning  of  waste,  soil 
erosion,  dust  control,  revegetation  of  borrow 
areas,  batch  plant  spills,  waste  concrete,  oil 
and  fuel  spillage,  operation  of  motcHrlsed 
equipment,  and  personnel  sanitation  facili- 
ties will  be  evaluated  and  controUed  to 
minimize  temporary  environmental  Impacts. 

Costa  Not  Included  for  Value  of  Standing 
Timber  Which  Will  Be  Lost  Due  to  Project. — 
The  environmental  Impact  due  to  loos  of 
timber  cannot  be  quantified.  However,  the 
economic  loos  has  been  included  In  the 
project  cost  estimate.  The  estimate  for  land 
acquisition  includes  the  estimated  stumpage 
value  of  standing  merchantable  timber  and 
also  the  value  of  the  cut-over  land  based 
on  its  residual  highest  and  beet  use. 

Social  Disruption. — A  prime  environmental 
consideration  In  conjunction  with  any  large 
reservoir  project  Is  the  disruption  of  man's 
social  environment  due  to  relocation.  At 
Dlckey-Llncoln  School,  developed  areas  are 
minor  In  contrast  to  the  size  of  the  project, 
as  most  of  the  upper  reservoir  areas  are 
tlmberlands.  A  real  estate  survey  conducted 
In  1967  revealed  that  238  Improved  proper- 
ties In  the  vicinity  of  the  damsltes  In  St. 
Francis  and  Allagaah  would  be  acquired  for 
the  project.  These  consist  prlnclpaUy  of  resi- 
dences and  camps,  with  some  commercial 
properties,  small  lumber  mlUs  and  marginal 
farm  unVts. 

There  is  no  question  that  a  project  of 
the  magnitude  of  Dlckey-Llncoln  School 
Lakes  has  considerable  environmental  Im- 
pacts. There  will  be  environmental  losses  as 
well  as  environmental  gains — these  losses 
and  gains  often  being  interpreted  and  meas- 
tired  through  the  exercise  of  personal  pref- 
erence. The  integration  of  the  Dlckey-Lln- 
coln School  Lakes  project  and  the  AUagash 
should  ultimately  provide  the  optimum  reso- 
lution to  the  divergent  desires  and  needs  of 
many.  It  wlU  also  result  in  a  valuable  re- 
source balance  to  the  upper  region  of  Maine. 
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As  Stated  earlier,  the  Department  of  In- 
terior Is  vested  with  the  responsibility  of 
marketing  the  electric  power  from  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  School  Lakes  per  authority  of  Sec- 
tion 5  of  the  1944  Flood  Control  Act.  This 
Section  states  that  power  wUI  be  sold  In  such 
a. manner  as  to  encourage  the  most  wide- 
spread use  thereof  at  the  lowest  possible 
rates  consistent  with  sound  business  prac- 
tices. Section  5  further  states  that  prefer- 
ence In  the  sale  of  power  and  energy  Is  to 
be  given  to  public  and  cooperative  power  In- 
terests. A  list  of  preference  customen  that 
had  requested  project  power  from  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  in  1966  and  1967  la 
noted  on  Page  428  of  the  FY  1968  Hearings 
before  the  House  Public  Works  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

It  wlU  not  be  known  how  much  power — 
If  any — wlU  be  available  to  private  utilities 
until  Interior  finalizes  Its  marketing  plans. 
HlstorlcaUy,  the  Department  of  Interior  has 
not  proceeded  with  deflnltlve  marketing  and 
transmission  plans  until  construction  of  the 
project  Is  underway  and  the  power-on-line 
date  Is  capable  of  being  met  with  some  de- 
gree of  certainty.  Prior  to  that  tlnoe,  their 
studies  are  of  sufficient  depth  to  determine 
marketabUlty  and  evaluate  the  flnanclal 
feaslbUlty  of  the  power  InstaUatlon. 


The  largest  reduction  will  be  realized  by 
preference  customera.  However,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  objectives  of  the  New  England  NE- 
POOL  system — namely,  to  achieve  maximum 
economy  consistent  with  standards  of  re- 
liability in  generation  and  transmission  of 
bulk  power  through  Joint  coordinated  ef- 
forts— the  Dlckey-Llncoln  School  Lakes  proj- 
ect represents  the  most  economical  addition 
to  the  system  when  compared  to  equivalent 
alternatives. 


THE  BUDGET  AND  HEALTH  CARE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  good 
health  care  for  every  American  ought  to 
be  a  national  goal.  The  Congress  now 
has  before  it  a  number  of  comprehen- 
sive bills  to  improve  this  country's  health 
care  system,  and  President  Nixon  listed 
health  care  legislation  as  a  high  priority 
in  his  state  of  the  Union  message. 

However,  the  administration  has  re- 
quested that  Congress  appropriate  only 
$4.75  billion  for  Federal  health  pro 
grams — excluding  medicare  and  medi- 
caid— for  the  1975  fiscal  year — more  than 
half  a  billion  dollars  less  than  the 
amount  appropriated  this  year.  Under 
the  administration's  budget  proposal, 
manpower  training  in  the  health  fields 
and  construction  programs  for  health 
care  facilities  would  be  phased  out,  and 
many  other  health  programs  would  be 
forced  to  operate  at  lev^  below  or  equal 
to  fiscal  year  1972.  C 

Considering  the  Impact  of^4p^^^<''^  ^^ 
has  been  estimated  that  the  a&ninlstra- 
tlon  budget  would  reduce  the  Federal 
commitment  to  controllable  health  pro- 
grams by  as  much  as  40  percent  in  Just 
a  4-year  period.  In  my  judgment,  this  is 
not  the  way  to  improve  health  care  serv- 
iced for  the  American  peoide. 

The  Coalition  for  Health  Funding,  a 
group  ot  45  national,  nonprofit  health 
organizations,  has  published  a  r^Mrt  an- 
alyzUig  the  President's  health  budget.  In 
reviewing  the  administration's  budget 
proposal,  the  coalition  is  recommending 
a  Tninimiitn  1975  budget  of  $6.1  bHUm 
appropriation  for  Federal  health  pro- 
grams that  would  help  guarantee  that 
the  American  people  do  get  the  tdnd  of 
h^th  services  they  deserve. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Coalition  for 
Health  Funding  has  said  that: 

The  President's  health  budget  would  seri- 
ously Impair  the  excellence  of  the  federal 
health  Investment  and  would  jeopardize  the 
Integrity  of  the  national  health  services  re- 
search and  planning  network. 

I  agree  with  this  assessment. 

Last  year.  Americans  spent  $94.1  bil- 
lion on  their  health  care — almost  $450 
for  each  man,  woman,  and  child.  Tet,  de- 
spite that  massive  amount  of  money,  mil- 
lions of  Americans  are  not  getting  the 
kind  of  health  care  they  need.  In  Iowa, 
for  example,  nearly  half  the  State's  phy- 
sicians are  located  in  the  6  most  popu- 
lous coimtles,  and  25  of  the  State's  99 
coim^les  have  no  specialists  at  all.  Cer- 
tainly, people  living  in  rural  areas  are 
not  getting  the  health  care  they  need- 
some  because  they  cannot  afford  It.  and 
others  because  it  is  not  available  to  them. 

A  number  of  current  programs — such 
as  Commimity  Health  Services  and  the 
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National  Health  Service  Corps — are 
designed  to  help  bring  inner  city  and 
rural  areas,  deficient  in  health  manpower 
and  facilities,  to  a  level  even  with  other 
areas  of  the  country.  But  unfortunately, 
both  of  these  programs  would  suffer 
heavy  cuts  under  the  President's  budget. 

The  Coalition  for  Health  Funding,  in 
its  counter  budget  message,  stresses  four 
Issues. 

First,  the  administration's  budget 
would  result  in  the  elimination  of  Federal 
assistance  to  schools  which  train  nurses, 
public  health  officials  and  aUied  health 
personnel,  and  severely  cut  back  Federal 
assistance  to  schools  which  train  doctors 
and  other  professionals. 

Since  other  sources  of  support  also  are 
diminishing,  the  Coalition  warns  that: 

Dozens  of  schools  would  face  the  prospect 
of  closlDg,  and  the  high  cost  of  education 
would  force  many  of  the  poorer  students  to 
drop  out  or  never  consider  health  profes- 
sions. Oeographical  and  specialty  maldis- 
tributions In  the  health  professions  would 
not  be  redressed.  Indispensable  training  fa- 
cilities would  not  be  built. 

Second,  the  only  facility  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  which  would 
receive  a  respectable  funding  increase  is 
the  National  Cancer  Institute.  Most  of 
the  other  institutes,  by  contrast,  would 
receive  budget  cuts  or  minimal  increases. 
This  is  a  shortsighted  strategy,  in  my 
view,  since  progress  in  a  single  medical 
field  depends  to  a  great  extent  on 
progress  in  all  medical  research  areas. 

One  of  the  institutes  which  needs  an 
increased  budget  is  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Dis- 
eases. This  institute  is  carrying  out  re- 
search on  gonorrhea  and  syphilis  and, 
with  the  rampant  upsurge  in  venereal 
disease  in  the  United  States,  any  budget 
cut  would  hamper  the  Institute's  efforts 
to  get  VD  under  control.  Clearly,  an  in- 
crease In  fimdlng  is  needed,  and  that  is 
not  what  the  administration  has  pro- 
posed. 

Third,  health  services  would  be  forced 
to  cut  back  their  work  if  the  President's 
fiscal  year  1975  budget  were  approved. 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers,  a 
program  which  ht^^^&ved  this  Nation's 
State  mental  hospitals  millions  of  dol- 
lars, would  be  especially  hard  hit.  Al- 
coholism programs  would  be  reduced,  at 
a  time  when  alcoholism  has  been  Iden- 
tified as  one  of  the  Nation's  most  serious 
health  problems.  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  and  Family  Planning  Services — 
so  vital  to  the  health  and  well-being  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans — 
would  have  to  reduce  their  activities  and 
productivity.  Only  the  Indian  Health 
Service,  a  program  that  long  has 
deserved  a  budget  increase,  would  be 
elven  a  small  Increase. 

Fourth,  the  coalition  wisely  points  out 
that  as  the  Congress  considers  national 
health  insurance  proposals,  auxiliary 
Pfederal  health  programs  cannot  be  for- 
gotten. Instead,  these  programs  deserve 
Increased  attention.  The  Coalition  for 
Health  Funding  has  said : 

If  anything,  the  federal  commitment  to 
public  health  programs  ought  to  be  stepped 
up.  as  a  prelude  to  guarantee  that  we  have 
the  competence,  mechanisms,  morale  and 
personnel  to  make  any  naUonal  health  In- 
surance program  a  success. 


The  coalition  has  estimated  that  )6,- 
129,889,000  is  what  this  country  needs 
to  spend  as  compared  with  the  Presi- 
dent's requested  $4,755,782,000  to  allow 
the  Federal  health  programs  to  continue 
at  their  current  levels  of  service,  de- 
scribed by  the  coalition  as  "already  con- 
strained." 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  heed  the  advice  of  the  coalition  and 
vote  not  to  reduce  health  programs  by 
nearly  a  half  billion  dollars.  The  United 
States  may  be  "first"  in  many  areas,  but 
not  in  health  care. 

We  need  to  do  much  more  to  insure 
that  the  health  care  available  in  this 
country  Is  the  best  available  anywhere. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  45  organizations  which  are 
members  of  the  Coalition  for  Health 
Funding  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Ll3T   OF    OSGANXZATIONS 

American  Academy  for  Cerebral  Palsy. 
American  Academy  of  Child  Psychiatry. 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics. 
American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Nurs- 
ing. 

Amwlcan  Association  of  CoUeges  of  Osteo- 
pathic Medicine. 

American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Phar- 
macy. 

American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Pedi- 
atric Medicine. 

American  Association  of  Dental  Schools. 
American  Digestive  Disease  Society. 
American  Federation  of  State.  County  and 
Municipal  Employees,  AFL-CIO. 
American  Heart  Association. 
American  Nurses'  Association. 
American  Occupational  Therapy  Associa- 
tion. 

American  Optometric  Association. 
American  Psychiatric  Association. 
American  Public  Health  Association. 
American  Society  for  Medical  Technology. 
American  Speech  and  Hearing  Association. 
Arthritis  Foundation. 

Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges. 
Association  of  Independent  Research  In- 
stitutes. 

Association  of  Pediatric  Pulmonary  Cen- 
ters. 

Association  of  Schools  and  CoUeges  of  Op- 
tometry. 

Association  of  Schools  of  the  AlUed  Health 
Professions. 
Association  of  Schools  of  Public  Health. 
Association  of  University  Programs  In  Hos- 
pital Administration. 

Citizen's  Committee  for  the  Conquest  of 
Cancer. 

Council  for  the  Advancement  of  the  Psy- 
chological Professions  and  Sciences. 

Federation  of  Associations  and  Schools  of 
the  Health  Professions. 
Friends  of  Regional  Medical  Programs. 
Group  Health  Association  of  America. 
Human  Growth  Foundation. 
National  Association  of  Social  Workers. 
National  Committee  Against  Mental  Illness. 
National   Council   of   Commimlty   Mental 
Health  Centers. 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 
National  Health  Education  Committee.  Inc. 
National  League  for  Nursing. 
National  Student  Nurses'  Association. 
Planned  Parenthood/World  Population. 
State  University  of  New  Tork,  Washington 
Office. 
United  Steelworkers  of  America. 
United  Auto  Workers. 
Council  of  State  Administrators  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. 

American  Association  of  Psvchlatrlc  Serv- 
ices for  Children. 


WHERE  DO  WE  END? 


Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  facing  our  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Congress  is  the  deter- 
mination of  regulations  governing  trade, 
the  exchange  of  goods  and  services. 

One  dilemma  that  businesses  face  is 
when  does  trade  stop  benefiting  their  in- 
terests. An  example  of  this  question  is 
a  U.S  aerospace  industry  deal  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Soviets  would  like  U.8. 
help  to  build  a  commercial  jet  aircraft 
complex.  In  addition  to  buying  the  tech- 
nology  to  build  the  whole  plant,  the  So- 
viets would  buy  some  30  wide-bodied  jet 
transports. 

I  think  that  an  article  from  Armed 
Forces  Journal  that  discusses  this  par- 
ticular case  is  worth  reading  because  of 
some  of  the  questions  that  it  raises. 
There  is  more  to  think  about  than  the 
Initial  sale. 

Government  agencies  responding  to  an 
Interagency  questionnaire  on  the  proposed 
Soviet  airworthiness  bilaterals,  for  Instance, 
voice  concern  that  Russia  is  really  more  In- 
terested in  buying  this  know-how  than  In 
any  outright  purchase  of  American  aero- 
space products  on  a  contintUng  basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  by  Benjamin  F. 
Schemmer  found  In  the-  Armed  Forces 
Journal  of  February  1974,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  : 

There  beins:  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Russia  Asks  US.  Hiu  on  New  Plane  Fac- 

TO«T  Thmx  Times  the  Size  or  Boeing's 

CoMMERciAt  Jet  PAcn-rrr — U.S.  Compani^ 

Duteb  on  What  Technoloct  To  Expojt 
(By  Benjamin  F.  Schemmer) 

Soviet  Union  wants  U.S.  help  to  build  a 
commercial  jet  aircraft  complex  in  Russia 
that  would  employ  over  80.000  people,  three 
times  the  commercial  airplane  labor  force  at 
Boeing  or  McDonnell  Douglas.  Export  of 
American  know-how  to  build  the  multlplant 
Russian  complex  Is  one  of  several  conditions 
laid  down  by  Soviet  negotiators  aa  a  prerequi- 
site for  buying  up  to  30  wlde-bodled  UB.  Jet 
transports!,  a  sale  VS.  firms  are  generally 
anxious  to  make.  Russia  has  been  discussing 
the  potential  tSOO  million  deal  with  McDon- 
nell Douglas,  Boeing,  and  Lockheed  since 
October,  1978. 

Russian  negotiators  have  pegged  annual 
output  of  the  proposed  new  Soviet  plant  at 
over  100  planes.  This  woiild  equal  almost 
half  of  all  commercial  transports  buUt  by  the 
U.S.  in  1973  and  more  than  a  third  of  all 
large  U.S.  jet  transports  delivered  last  year. 

UB.  manufacturers  are  taking  widely  dif- 
ferent stands  on  how  far  to  go  in  exporting 
U£.  know-how  to  make  the  deal.  McDonnell 
Douglas,  for  Instance,  delivered  67  DO-lOs  in 
1973.  but  deliveries  have  slowed  down  as  a 
result  of  airline  belt-tightening  and  the  en- 
ergy crisis;  Boeing  delivered  30  747s  and 
Lockheed  dsUvered  30  L-lOlls.  Thus,  a  sale  of 
30  planes  to  Russia  or  any  other  customer  Is 
an  Important  new  sales  prospect  tar  each  of 
the  companies. 

Soviet  negotiators  have  also  approached 
Lockheed,  Boeing  and  McDonnell  Douglas 
about  undertaking  Joint  design  efforts  on 
■derivative"  models  of  the  DC-IO,  L-lOll 
or  747.  and  In  some  cases,  on  completely  new 
aircraft  using  advanced  technologies.  Concur-  ' 
rently,  Russia  Is  pressing  for  a  bUateral  air- 
worthiness agreement  with  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment that  veoold  permit  Soviet  planes  to  op- 
erate and  be  sold  In  the  United  States  as  If 
they  had  already  been  certlflcsted  to  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration's  stringent 
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Airworthiness  standards.  Some  government 
officials  believe  such  an  agreement  woiild  be 
highly  pubUclzed  by  the  Russians  to  enhance 
sales  prospects  of  Soviet  aircraft  In  nations 
where  Russia  has  been  unable  to  penetrate 
commercial  aviation  markets  heretofore' 
dominated  by  American  manufacturers.  De- 
veloping countries  In  the  past  have  often 
rejected  offers  of  Russian  aircraft  even  when 
offered  at  extremely  liberal  terms,  beca^ose 
they  lacked  UJ3.  certlflcatlon. 

One  concern  of  UB.  firms  and  some  gov- 
ernment officials  Is  the  Impact  such  an  air- 
worthiness agreement,  coupled  with  a  modern 
Soviet  commercial  aircraft  manufacturing 
complex  built  to  UjS.  standards,  might  have 
on  future  foreign  sales  of  UB.  planes,  a 
market  where  U.S.  technology  has  been 
dominant. 

Aerospace  products  account  for  8%  of  aU 
UB.  ejqports  and  are  the  biggest  single  con- 
tributor to  the  nation's  positive  trade  bal- 
ance. In  1973,  Commerce  Department  figures 
show,  over  27%  of  UB.  aerospace  production 
was  exported,  accounting  for  $6.3  blUlon  In 
foreign  sales,  the  highest  in  history.  Over  160 
civil  jet  transports  valued  at  more  than  92 
billion  were  exported  in  1973;  these  repre- 
sent 60%  of  aU  large  transports  delivered 
and  over  66%  of  their  doUar  value.  World- 
wide. 72%  of  all  carrier  jets  are  now  UB. 
znanufactured. 

The  Soviets  have  also  asked  for  licensing 
rights  and  UB.  production  know-how  to 
build  in  Russia  a  substantial  part  of  however 
many  wlde-bodled  jets  It  might  buy.  U.SBJI. 
negotiators  have  been  vague  about  the  pros- 
pect of  an  outright  sale,  indicating  that  a 
substantial  part  of  the  payment  would  be 
by  credit  or  offset  sales. 

Until  now,  there  has  been  no  hint  in  the 
public  press  of  the  extensive  preconditions 
with  which  Soviet  negotiators  have  qualified 
their  prospective  wlde-bodled  Jet  sales  buy. 
The  deal,  however,  is  picking  up  momentum. 
A  Soviet  team  visited  all  three  firms  last  Oc- 
tober; Boeing  and  Lockheed  teams  visited 
Russia  recently  *o  further  the  negotiations 
and  a  McDonnell  Douglas  team  will  visit  Rus- 
sia this  month.  Lockheed  announced  on  30 
January  that  it  had  Just  signed  a  commer- 
cial protocol  tigreement  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion which,  according  to  chairman  Daniel  J. 
Haughton,  anticipates  cooperation  in  the 
areas  of  civilian  aircraft  and  helicopter  oon- 
Etructlon  and  related  systems,  as  well  as 
other  conunerclal  products.  The  Lockheed 
protocol  was  signed  for  Russia  by  the  deputy 
chairman  of  the  State  Committee  of  the 
CouncU  of  Ministers  of  the  UBBJl.  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology. 

All  three  U.S.  firms  are  reluctant  to  discuss 
specifics  of  their  proposals,  although  senior 
company  officials  and  spokesmen  have  given 
Armed  Forces  Journal  enough  details  to  out- 
line the  conditions  spelled  out  above.  Soviet 
negotiators  have  suggested  some  conditions 
to  one  company  not  spelled  out  to  the  others; 
thus,  each  UB.  firm  has  a  slighUy  different 
Interpretation  of  what  quid  pro  quo's  the 
deal  really  Involves. 

The  prospect  of  a  major  sale  to  Russia  is 
real  enough,  however,  and  Russia's  intent  to 
buy  US.  aerospace  know-how  (as  well  as 
planes)  has  been  made  clear  enough,  that 
UB.  government  officials  called  the  three 
companies  together  on  13  December  and 
asked  them  to  spell  out  In  writing  what 
technologies  each  felt  could  and  cotild  not 
be  safely  exported  to  the  Soviet  Union.  ' 

The  answers  vary  widely.  The  companies' 
relies  were  sent  on  January  10  and  11  to 
Steven  Lazarus,  Commerce's  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  East-West  Trade  and  to 
Jack  P.  Bennett,  Treasury's  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  for  Monetary  Affairs.  Company  of- 
flclau  decline  to  provide  any  specifics  of  their 
proposals,  calling  the  letters  "proprietary" 
or  "confidential"  (although  none  were  so 
marked)  and  private  Information.  Without 
revealing  any  one  firm's  proposal  (and  thus. 


perhaps,  its  proposed  negotiating  stance  with 
the  Soviet  Union),  AFJ  can  report  that  the 
three  firms  coUectlvely  have  recommended 
exporting  currently  certificated  UB.  trans- 
ports as  well  as  the  technologty  needed  to 
operate,  support  and  maintain  the  aircraft. 

Where  Boeing,  Lockheed,  and  McDonnell 
Douglas  differ  Is  on  the  kind  of  technology 
and  manufacturing  know-how  which  should 
7u>t  be  exported  to  Russia: 

One  firm  says  that  licensing  of  current 
wlde-bodled  jets  for  co-production  In  Rus- 
sia should  be  limited  to  60%  of  the  weight 
of  the  aircraft,  with  a  further  limitation  that 
the  license  apply  only  to  planes  ordered  by 
the  UBB.R.  or  U.SBJI.  bloc  countries.  It 
has  proposed.  Informally,  a  minimum  sale 
of  30  wlde-bodled  jets  before  any  such  li- 
censing agreement  Is  undertaken  for  joint 
production. 

Another  firm  Is  flatly  opposed  to  providing 
Russia  any  "technical  assistance  In  the  de- 
sign and  construction  of  a  new  aviation  ccan- 
plex."  At  the  opposite  extreme,  however,  a 
third  UB.  manufacturer  says  that  the  UB. 
could  safely  undertake  a  "prime  systems 
management  role  In  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  a  complete  manufacturing  facility 
for  commercial  type  subsonic  aircraft  in  the 
Soviet  Union." 

None  of  the  firms  endorse  exporting  the 
technology  implicit  In  the  "joint  design  of 
a  new  aircraft  with  the  use  of  advanced 
technology."  One  company  says  that  EUthough 
it  has  discussed  "derivative  models  of  [Its 
wide-bodied  Jet]  with  the  Soviets,  we  have 
not  contemplated  licensing  a  brand  new' 
transport."  The  firm  said  it  would  agree  "to 
exclude  such  a  technology  transfer." 

Noting  that  a  "modem  transport  aircraft 
Is  one  of  the  most  complex  products  in  our 
economy,"  another  company  chairman  says 
that  "If  the  U.S.SJi.  were  to  acquire  ...  in 
the  form  of  broad  technical  assistance  for 
licensed  production  of  our  latest  commercial 
jet  transports  and  the  technology  transfer 
inherent  In  providing  (Russia)  with  a  turn- 
key aviation  complex,  .  .  .  our  primary  re- 
maining element  of  dominance  In  the  field 
of  aviation  would  vanish."  In  the  competi- 
tive atmosphere  stimulated  by  U.S.  govern- 
ment policies,  he  cautioned,  "It  is  likely  that 
a  rationale  for  giving  away  (this)  valuable 
and  deep-rooted  technology  can  be  devel- 
oped. Justified,  and  approved." 

All  of  the  companies,  understandably,  have 
cautioned  against  exporting  technology  or 
manufacturing  know-how  unique  to  the 
military  sector  (although  two  of  them  differ 
somewhat  on  how  specifically  to  define  that 
know-how) . 

The  projective  Soviet  buy  of  L-lOlls,  DC- 
10s  or  747s  Is  especially  appealing  to  U.S. 
firms  because  Russia  represents  a  huge  but 
unpenetrated  market  for  conunerclal  jet 
transports  and  because  the  free-world  mar- 
ket, as  one  company  official  told  AFJ,  "Is 
pretty  well  sold  out"  at  the  moment.  Aero- 
fiot,  the  Soviet  state-owned  airline.  Is  the 
world's  largest  and  operates  over  1 ,720  planes. 
(The  largest  US.  carrier,  by  comparison,  is 
United  Airlines  with  364  planes:  36  of  these 
are  wlde-bodled  jets,  18  747s  and  18  DC-lOs.) 
By  one  estimate,  Aeroflot  may  have  In  service 
as  many  airplanes  as  all  U.S.  scheduled  car- 
riers put  together,  2.246  as  of  the  last  count 
compiled  by  the  Air  Transport  Association. 
One  informed  Commerce  Department  official 
says  the  UB. -Soviet  sale  could  entail  as  many 
as  100  planes,  although  be  takes  "30  as  a  seri- 
ous number." 

Government  officials  are  somewhat  divided 
on  how  far  to  go  In  exporting  American  tech- 
nology in  order  to  sell  the  Soviets  a  wlde- 
bodled  jet  order  that  U.S.  firms  need.  Senior 
officials  in  Commerce,  the  State  Department 
and  the  Pentagon  all  tell  AFJ  they  have 
"grave  doubts"  that  a  bilateral  alrworthlnees 
agreement  would  be  accepted  by  the  UB. 
Ji^an  currently  has  the  broadest  form  of 
such  an  agreement,  which  In  lay  terms  means 


that  the  UB.  accepts  Japan's  word  that  any 
plane  It  certificates  also  meets  equivalent 
PAA  standards.  The  "narrowest"  airworthi- 
ness bilateral  is  with  Poland  and  it  covers 
only  gUders.  One  senior  government  official 
told  AFJ,  "Rather  than  sign  the  agreement 
Russia  wants,  we  should  pay  American  com- 
panies to  keep  the  business  here." 

Almost  aU  of  the  government  officials  AFJ 
talked  to  In  recent  weeks  agree  that  there  is 
"no  way"  the  U.S.  would  agree  to  build  In 
Russia  a  "turnkey"  modem  aviation  com- 
plex. One  UB.  firm  acknowledges  that  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  talking  of  a  7  plant  complex 
that  would  not  only  design  and  build  modern 
wlde-bodled  jets,  but  their  engines  and 
avionics  as  well,  in  addition  to  providing  for 
their  maintenance  and  overhaul.  No  such 
integrated  facility  exists  In  this  country,  in 
part  because  of  antitrust  laws.  One  official 
summed  up  the  chance  of  such  a  deal  being 
approved  as  "less  than  zero,  If  you  can  find 
such  a  number." 

Government  (^clals  share  3  major  con- 
cerns as  the  Sovlet-UB.  negotiations  pro- 
gress. One  is  "how  to  keep  U.S.  firms  from 
being  whip-sawed',"  lest  Russian  negotia- 
tors play  on©  against  the  other.  (The  problem 
wouldn't  exist  were  the  Soviets  negotiating 
with  France  or  England,  since  those  coun- 
tries negotiate  major  export  sales  on  a  govern- 
ment-to-government basis;  the  UB.  generally 
exercises  a  "hands-off"  policy  on  such  ne- 
gotiations and  exercises  only  a  veto  power 
over  proposed  exports.) 

A  second  concern  Is  defining  in  qMdflc 
terms  what  aerospace  technologies  could 
safely  be  exported  to  the  Soviet  Union,  with- 
out risking  "leakage"  of  technology  with 
military  applications. 

A  final  concern  is  the  extent  to  which 
Soviet  licensing  of  U.S.  knowhow  could 
eventuaUy  cut  into  U.S.  conunerclal  airplane 
sales  In  free-world  matrkets.  This  field  has 
played  a  dominant  role  In  America's  balance 
of  payments  and  aeroepace  employment 
(161.000  full  time  jobs  in  1973  were  directly 
attributed  to  U.S.  aeroepace  exports,  ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  Commerce.) 
It  is  also  an  area  in  which  U.S.  production 
management,  marketing  expertise  and  after- 
sales  service  clearly  lead  the  Soviet  Union, 
knowhow  which  Russia  obvioiisly  would  like 
to  import.  Government  agencies  responding 
to  an  Interagency  questionnaire  on  the  pro- 
posed Soviet  airworthiness  bilaterals,  for  In- 
stance, voice  concern  that  Russia  is  really 
more  interested  In  buying  this  know-how 
than  in  any  outright  purchase  of  American 
aerospace  products  on  a  continuing  basis. 
Moreover,  it  Is  feared,  the  Soviet  Union  might 
offer  its  aircraft  products  in  normal  U.S. 
markets  at  prices  and  financing  terms  with 
which  the  U.S.  could  not  compete.  This  has 
happened  in  the  past,  especially  In  the  case 
of  the  Soviet  Yak -40,  a  27  passenger  jet 
powered  DC-3  replacement  which  Russia 
hopes  to  sell  in  the  Americas  and  is  offering 
at  $1.3  mUUon.  The  Yak -40*8  closest  com- 
petitors are  Europe's  VFW-614,  which  sells 
for  close  to  $3  million  and  the  66  passenger 
Pokker  F-28,  which  sells  for  $3.5  million. 
Because  of  its  non-market  economy,  Russia 
can  price  Its  planes  without  regard  to  true 
costs.  Soviet  ads  in  western  aviation  trade 
joximals  frankly  proclaim:  "The  Yak -40  has 
opened  the  horizon  of  the  export  age  to  the 
entire  range  of  commercial  aeroepace  prod- 
ucts manufactured  In  the  Soviet  Union." 
Some  observers  feel  the  plane  Is  being  sold 
at  a  deliberate  loss  as  a  relatively  cheap  way 
for  Russia  to  penetrate  the  huge  western 
commercial  aviation  market.  Knut  Ragrup, 
President  of  Scandinavian  Airlines  System, 
wrote  in  an  AFJ  article  In  November  1972: 
"The  plane  Is  formidable.  It  can  compete 
with  any  other  airplane.  And  the  price  is 
half!"  Rockwell  International  has  been  nego- 
tiating with  the  Soviet  Union  to  modify  the 
Yak-40  in  the  U.S.  to  meet  FAA  standards 
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and  the  U.S.  market  for  the  plane  is  esti- 
mated at  between  50  and  150  planes. 

A  senior  officer  of  one  of  the  three  U.S. 
manufacturers,  whose  Arm  is  partlcvUarly 
anxious  to  doM  the  Soviet  sale,  discounts 
the  risk  of  Soviet  competition.  He  told  AFJ 
that  it  la  "ridiculous  to  think  the  Ruaalana 
coiUd  compete  effectively  in  1978  or  1980 
[when  their  first  U.S.  designed  wlde-bodled 
Jet  could  be  bxiUt]  with  a  plane  baaed  on 
1967  technology."  By  that  time,  he  notes, 
U.S.  industry  will  be  offering  second  gen- 
eration models  of  today's  L-101  Is,  DC-lOs  and 
747s. 


NRTA-AARP  STATEMENT  SUPPORTS 
S.  2895.  HOME  HEALTH  SERVICES 
ACT 

Ml.  BdUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons and  the  National  Retired  Teachers 
Association  recently  presented  a  state- 
ment to  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  of 
the  Senate  Committee  oa  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  which  not  only  strongly 
supports  S.  2895  but  persuaslTely  argues 
that  there  is  an  Imbalance  In  our  utiliza- 
tion of  health  services. 

In  reviewing  the  performance  of  medi- 
care, the  associations  state: 

There  Is  a  clear  Indication  that  the  use  of 
Inhospttal  services  rose  with  the  Introduc- 
tion of  the  program  and  continues  to  in- 
crease. The  program  has  responded  reason- 
ably well  In  treating  acute  ailments.  How- 
ever, there  lias  been  very  Uttle  use  of  the 
postbospital  alternatives — extended  care 
facUlUes  and  home  health  services.  In  short, 
Insurance  coverage  Is  heavUy  skewed  among 
the  different  serrloes.  causing  an  Imbalance 
In  benefit  coverage  and  an  unbalanced  and 
generally  expensive   pattern/ of   utUlsatlon. 

I  heartily  concur  with  this  statement, 
for  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the 
Elderly,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  has 
received  a  wealth  of  evidence  that  home 
health  services  and  other  alternatives 
are  not  adequately  covered  by  medicare. 
As  a  result,  the  elderly  may  be  treated 
inapprc^riately  In  acute  care  hospitals 
simply  because  the  reimbursement  mech- 
anism favors  such  treatment. 

Aged  persons  often  have  chronic  and 
disabling  ailments  which  require  differ- 
ent tjrpes  of  services  from  those  provided 
to  the  acutely  ill.  Yet  the  lack  of  alterna- 
tives forces  them  into  the  acute  care 
system. 

Tba  lack  of  coverage  by  medicare  is  a 
major  reason  why  our  home  health  re- 
sources are  so  underdeveloped  and  in 
short  supply  almost  everywhere.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  developed  an  over- 
supply  of  hospital  beds  in  many  areas. 
This  imbalance  in  resources  needs  to  be 
closely  examined  as  the  Congress  <xta- 
siders  national  health  Insurance  legis- 
lation. 

S.  2695  would  be  a  first  step  in  correct- 
ing this  Imbalance  and  26  Senators  have 
joined  In  cosponsoring  this  legislation 
which  is  a  part  of  the  home  health  legis- 
lative package  introduced  by  Senator 
FiAmc  Chuhch,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  and  myself. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  by  the  as- 
sociations be  printed  in  the  Rkcou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Racou,  as  follows: 


Statemznt  or  Cran.  F.  BaiCKrisu),  Lecis- 
LATTvx  Comrsn. 
On  behalf  of  the  American  Association  of 
Betlred  Persons  and  the  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association,  with  a  combined  mem- 
bership of  more  than  six  million  older 
Americans.  I  would  like  to  express  our  strong 
support  of  legislation  introduced  by  Senator 
Church  to  stimulate  the  expansion  of  home 
health  agencies  and  services  (S.-  2606) . 

Before  turning  ovir  attention  to  this  Im- 
portant legislation,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
appreciate  your  indulgence  in  a  brief  discus- 
sion of  our  Associations'  position  on  home 
health  care. 

Earlier  this  year,  our  twenty-member  Leg- 
islative CouncU — a  volunteer  panel  of  ex- 
perts which  formulates  our  Associations' 
legislative  policy — adopted  the  foUowlng  pol- 
icy statement : 

The  cost  of  Institutional  care  requires  the 
upgrading  of  home  health  services  to  pro- 
vide a  viable  alternative  in  the  health  care  of 
older  Americans. 

Working  from  this  policy  directive,  my 
staff.  In  conJ\inctlon  with  program  compo- 
nents of  our  Assoclstlons.  developed  three 
key  objectives  for  Congressional  action: 

1.  An  expansion  and  clarification  of  the 
eligibility  for  home  health  care  under  Title 
XVni  and  -ntle  XTX  (Social  Security  Act) 
to  make  home  health  care  a  realistic  alter- 
native to  InstituUonal  care.  Such  redefini- 
tion should  Include  vital  homemaklng  serv- 
ices, necessary  transportation  costs  and  In- 
halation therapy  as  reimbursable  items. 
Existing  eliglbUity  restraints  should  be  elim- 
inated. 

a.  We  urge  the  elimination  of  the  three- 
day  prior  hospital  stay  requirement  for  home 
health  care  benefits  under  Part  A  of  Medi- 
care. 

3.  We  urge  a  federal  grant  and  loan  pro- 
gram to  assist  and  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  home  health  agencies. 

Legislation  containing  the  first  two  objec- 
tives has  been  Introduced  and  referred  to 
another  committee  for  consideration.  I  ajMak 
of  S.  3680,  introduced  by  Senator  Muskle 
and  Senator  Church,  which  has  been  referred 
to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  8. 
3164  (the  Comprehensive  Medicare  Reform 
Act  of  1974),  introduced  by  Senator  Riblcoff, 
which  has  also  l>een  referred  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee. 

Reviewing  the  performance  of  Medicare, 
there  Is  clear  indication  that  the  use  of  In- 
hospltal  services  rose  with  the  introduction 
of  the  program  and  continues  to  increase. 
The  program  has  responded  reasonably  weU 
1°  treating  acute  ailments.  However,  there 
has  been  very  little  use  of  the  postbospital 
alternatives — extended  care  facilities  and 
home  health  services.  In  short.  Insixrance 
coverage  is  heavily  skewed  among  the  differ- 
ent medical  services,  causing  an  Imbalance  In 
bensflt  coverage  and  an  unbalanced  and 
generaUy  expensive  pattern  of  utilization. 

Our  Associations  are  concerned  that  the 
elderly  are  not  utilizing  the  kind  of  health 
services  they  probably  need  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary, with  the  possible  exception  of  acute 
Inpatient  ho^ltal  care.  Despite  Increased  so- 
cial visibility  and  Increased  levels  of  public 
fxmdlng  In  their  behalf,  there  U  ample  evi- 
dence to  indicate  that  the  aged,  and  par- 
ticularly the  chronlcaUy  lU  and  disabled, 
have  not  been  particularly  sxuxeasful  in  se- 
curing approprUte  health  services. 

The  Importance  of  otir  faUure  to  service 
the  aged  chronically  iU  and  disabled  has 
broad  ImpUcatlons  when  one  realizes  that 
40  percent  of  persons  66  years  and  over  suffer 
some  limitation  of  activitlas  because  of 
chronic  conditions.  Beoognising  that  the 
oldest  part  of  the  older  popuUtlon  U  growing 
faster — that  segment  of  the  population  which 
has  a  significantly  higher  Impairment  of 
functions  due  to  chronic  lUneas — our  need 
for  direct  action  to  stimulate  health  pro- 


grams to  meet  the  needs  of  this  growing 
poptilatlon  becomes  apparent. 

With  this  as  a  means  of  Introduction.  let 
us  turn  oxir  attention  to  our  third  legislative 
objective — the  provision  of  aid  to  home 
health  agencies — which  is  encompassed  In 
S.  2695.  the  Home  Health  Services  Act  now 
before  this  Committee. 

The  demand  for  medical  services  Is  greater 
today  than  ever  before,  and  the  capacity  of 
our  nation's  medical  care  system  is  being 
severely  strained  by  these  demands.  Then* 
Is  a  major  need  to  refocus  our  health  strat- 
egies to  Improve  efficiency  and  insure  opti- 
mum utlllaation  of  our  scarce  medical  re- 
sources. Although  we  view  no  one  approach 
as  the  panacea,  neither  should  one  course 
of  action  be  discouraged.  In  this  light,  we 
believe  that  home  health  services  may  well 
be  one  of  the  more  promising  approaches  to 
help  resolve  the  complex  problems  hamper- 
ing the  efficient  delivery  of  health  care  la 
our  nation. 

As  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Afelng 
report  on  Home  Health  Services  in  the  United 
Statet  points  out : 

"The  availability  of  comprehensive  home 
health  services  in  the  United  States  could 
substantially  affect  the  appropriate  utUlza- 
tion  of  aU  health  care  resources.  Such  com- 
prehensive services  are  not  available  at  the 
present  time.  The  potential  of  broad  com- 
munity-based home  health  programs  capable 
of  serving  large  population  groups  with  vary- 
ing and  fluctuating  needs  has  barely  been 
demonstrated.  Hoepltal -based  programs  an 
also  In  short  supply  and  are  not  being  de- 
veloped In  proportion  to  need.  Focused  upon 
short-term  concentrated  care,  they  do  not 
have  available  In  the  community  those  serv- 
ices which  can  be  extended  to  meet  long- 
range  need.  Home  health  services,  where  they 
do  exist  are  under-financed,  limited  in  their 
capacity  to  cover  the  population  In  need  and 
frequently  lackUig  in  essential  components 
which  might  make  them  ua  effective 
reeoxirce." 

We  view  the  Home  Health  Services  Act 
ss  a  viable  Incentive  to  stimxilate  heme 
health  care.  Now,  no  mechanism  exists  for 
home  health  agencies  to  expand  or  for  new 
ones  to  be  established  In  communities  with- 
out services.  Home  health  agencies  do  not 
have  sufficient  funds  to  finance  the  ezpan- 
Jrton  of  services  since  their  reimbursement 
bsrely  covers  operating  costs  S.  3696  offers 
a  plan  of  action  to  assist  public  and  non- 
profit home  health  agencies  in  extending 
their  services  to  those  in  need  as  weU  asa 
structured  grant  program  to  inlUate  new 
home  health  agencies  where  none  exist. 
Squally  Important,  S.  2695  authorlaes  a  much 
needed  program  for  training  home  health 
personnel. 

A  review  of  home  health  services  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  do  not  constltuts  a 
valid  resource  for  the  population  which  could 
make  H>proprlate  use  of  them.  They  are  in 
j4M>rt  supply;  they  do  not  offer  the  compre- 
U^^*  .'^♦?*  °'  aervicee  required:  they  are 
Umlted  in  their  capacity  to  provide  for  any 
significant  volume  of  the  population  In  need- 
^L^/^  ^7t  °°  K«<«»P»»lc  coverage.  Wheri 
i«/  ^°  !**'*•  "*•  »rvlceB  are  fragmented 
and  are  decreasing  rather  than  expanding. 
Our  AsBocUtions  believe  that  home  health 
■Mvices  are  an  essential  component  of  any 
grstem  of  comprehensive  health  oate  Tb» 
Honxe  Health  Services  Act  jfS.  3005)  is  an 
Important  program  to  mak*  these  servloas 
available,  and  we  urge  immediate  passage  of 
this  legislation. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  VOTES  ON  S.  1539 
B4r.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  reiterate  my  position  on  the  busing  of 
schoolchildren  for  purposes  of  maintain- 
ing racial  balance,  and  to  explain  again 


loy  votes  on  antibusing  amendments — 
ttiis  time  offered  to  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  Amendments 

of  1974. 

Budng  is  a  slogan — a  divisive  and  de- 
ceiving word  which  plays  upon  the  fears 
of  peoite  who,  white  and  black,  want  the 
game  thing,  a  decent  education  for  their 
children. 

It  is  the  role  of  a  leader  to  allay  such 
fears  with  truth  and  action— in  this  case 
the  action  which  will  give  every  child 
an  adequate  and  an  eqiial  educational 
opportunity  without  forced  busing.  That 
is  the  real  issue — how  do  we  give  every 
child  an  adequate  and  an  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity?  Busing  is  not  an 
answer,  and  I  recognize  that.  But  the 
Congress  cannot  repeal  the  14th  amend- 
ment and  its  guarantees.  The  cooirts 
put  the  Nation  in  this  position,  and  only 
the  courts  can  get  it  out.  To  suggest 
otherwise  is  to  perpetuate  another  politi- 
cal fraud  upon  the  people. 

No  responsible  political  leader  would 
exploit  the  fears  of  parents  nor  the  edu- 
cation of  their  c^dren  with  slogans  and 
phony  solutions— but  that  is  precisely 
what  majiy  including  our  President,  are 
doing.  What  is  the  problem?  Simple,  they 
say,  "busing."  What  is  the  answer  to  the 
problem?  Simple,  have  Congress  pass  a 
law  stopping  busing.  It  is  an  approach 
which  Insults  the  good  sense,  as  well  as 
the  decencies,  of  the  people. 

The  desegregation  of  segregated  school 
districts  is  required  by  the  Constitution. 
The  means  of  doing  so  at  times  go  beyond 
traditional  concepts  of  free  choice  within 
a  school  district  or  of  attending  a  neigh- 
borhood school.  The  local  school  board, 
under  a  mandate  to  desegregate,  chooses 
the  methods  of  desegregating  that  are 
the  least  expensive  and  the  least  damag- 
ing to  such  traditicHial  concepts.  It  need 
never  adopt  busing  when  the  safety  or 
the  educational  process  of  the  individual 
child  is  endangered. 

Instead  of  explaining  what  busing  is  all 
about,  some  political  leaders  use  the 
overworked  phrase,  "the  busing  of  little 
schoolchildren,"  to  imply  the  demise  of 
every  neighborhood  in  every  city,  a 
threat  to  the  health  and  safety  of  every 
child  and  the  destruction  of  the  educa- 
tional system  itself. 

The  political  irresponsibility  does  not 
end  there.  To  be  popular,  and  hence  to  be 
reelected,  the  politicians  who  have  de- 
'  fined  the  problem  as  "busing"  pr(^x>6e 
a  solution  to  the  problem.  Some  recognize 
that  one  way  to  change  the  situation  is 
to  adopt  a  constitutional  amendment — 
but  then  they  propose  a  blunderbuss 
amendment  that  virtually  wipes  out  the 
14th  amendment. 

Others  are  less  candid.  They  promise 
legislation  to  "end  busing"— legislation 
telling  the  Court  which  remedies  to 
nnploy — ^no  matter  that  they  are  imcon- 
stitutional. 

The  inspiration  for  this  deception  of 
the  public  came  from  President  Nixon. 
In  March  of  1972,  a  few  days  after  the 
norida  referendum  on  busing,  Mr. 
Nixon  spoke  to  the  Nation  on  busing.  He 
said  that  he  had  considered  a  constitu- 
tional aunendment,  and  that  Congress 
should,  too,  but  that  the  constltuUonal 


amendment  method  of  effecting  a  solu- 
tion would  take  too  long.  So  Mr.  Nixon 
moved  on  to  legislation,  which  he  had 
the  temerity  to  call  the  Equal  Educa- 
tional Opportunities  Act  of  1972. 

The  Oumey  amendment  which  was 
the  primary  focus  of  the  busing  debate 
in  the  Senate  last  week,  the  Qriffin 
amendment  and  the  House-passed  bill 
before  the  Senate  in  October  1972  are 
all  versions  of  the  legislation  Mr.  Nixon 
first  proposed. 

All  the  versions  of  this  legislation  pur- 
port to  define  what  "equal  educational 
opportunities"  are,  and  then  to  mandate 
that  such  opportunities  be  provided  to 
all  students  by  all  school  districts.  This 
is  well  and  good,  but  then  the  legislation 
specifies  what  remedies  the  Federal 
courts  may  utilize  to  correct  denials  of 
equal  educational  opportunity.  Busing  is 
to  be  the  last  remedy  a  Federal  court 
could  use  and  in  no  event  could  a  court 
order  or  enforce  busing  beyond  the  "next 
closest  school." 

The  child's  right  is  to  an  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  under  the  14th 
amendment.  If  this  right  is  violated,  and 
no  other  remedy  short  of  busing  beyond 
the  "next  closest  school"  is  effective,  the 
courts  would  be  prevented  from  applying 
any  solution  to  remedy  the  constitutional 
wrong. 

Congress  has  no  authority  to  emas- 
culate the  14th  amendment  by  prevent- 
ing its  enforcement.  The  Gumey-Esch 
and  the  Grlffln  amendments  are  uncon- 
stitutional. And  that  is  why  such  legis- 
lation is  deceptive.  Passing  it  would 
signal  to  the  people  that  Congress  had 
put  an  end  to  busing,  when  in  fact  Con- 
gress had  done  nothing  of  the  kind. 

My  opposition  to  the  1972  antibusing 
legislation,  {uid  now  to  the  1974  legis- 
lation, is  based  not  only  on  its  uncon- 
stitutionality, but  also  on  a  belief  that 
the  matter  for  the  time  being  should  re- 
main in  the  Federal  courts.  My  belief 
then,  and  my  belief  now,  is  that  the 
courts  got  us  into  this  situation  and  they 
can  get  us  out. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  already  up- 
held a  Court  of  Appeals  decision  which 
forbade  cross-district  busing  in  Rich- 
mond. The  decision  had  no  precedential 
value  because  the  vote  was  4  to  4,  with 
Justice  Powell  abstaining.  However,  all 
nine  of  the  Justices  should  participate 
in  the  Detroit  case,  Bradley  against  Mil- 
liken,  which  will  be  decided  by  the  Court 
in  the  near  future.  And  Just  a  few  weeks 
ago,  in  the  case  of  Northcross  against 
Memphis,  the  Court  gave  notice  that  ac- 
ceptable desegregation  might  be  consid- 
erably less  than  total.  In  that  case, 
almost  30  percent  of  black  students  in 
the  Memphis  district  would  continue  to 
attend  virtually  all- black  schools  under 
the  plan  developed  for  the  district  and 
upheld  by  the  Court. 

So  the  Court  Is  establighlng  limits  to 
busing  and  practical  outer  limits  to  the 
Brown  decUdon.  It  should  be  allowed  to 
continue  to  set  those  limits  without  im- 
due  interference  from  Congress. 

The  Congress  should  act  positively  to 
end  the  inequidlty  and  change  the  real- 
ity upon  which  the  courts  have  been  act- 
ing. It  could  provide  the  funds  to  make 


equal  educational  opportunity  a  reality. 
In  part  we  did  so  yesterday  by  passing 
S.1539. 

We  can  do  more.  I  have  proposed, 
along  with  Senators  Mond&lk  and 
Javits,  S.2414,  which  would  provide  $5 
billion  a  year  in  Federal  funds  to  local 
school  districts.  These  fimds  would  be 
used  to  equalize  per  pupil  expenditures 
among  school  districts,  take  pressure  off 
of  property  taxes,  and  offer  Incentives 
for  the  improvement  of  educational 
achievement  in  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools. 

That  is  a  way  to  act  constructively. 
The  attractiveness  of  busing  as  an  issue 
for  politicisms  is  owing  to  the  simple 
fact  that  no  one,  white,  black,  brown, 
or  red,  wants  it.  Since  the  1954  Brown 
decision  racial  and  cultural  conscious- 
ness has  mounted.  Blacks  consider  the 
suggestion  that  a  black  must  go  to  school 
with  a  white  in  order  to  receive  an 
equal  education  offensive.  Most  ethnic 
groups  want  their  own  communities, 
their  own  schools,  good  schools,  and  a 
degree  of  local  control. 

Evidence  is  mounting  that  "the  great- 
est possible  degree  of  actual  desegrega- 
tion," or  something  close  to  integration 
for  the  sake  of  integration,  offers  little 
improvement,  if  any,  in  the  education 
of  the  formerly  deprived  child.  And  if 
integration  is  the  object,  we  ought  to 
face  that  fact  that  enforced  integration 
is  in  some  communities  results  in  more 
segregation. 

What  we  must  do,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
improve  the  quaUty  of  every  school  and 
neighborhood.  And  that  is  what  I  have 
proposed  and  supiwrted  time  and  again. 
Never  have  I  supported  busing — but 
never  Will  I  violate  my  oath  to  uphold 
the  Constitution.  We  ought  to  end  the 
per  pupil  spending  disparities  which 
make  the  quality  of  a  child's  educational 
opportunity  depend  upon  the  accidents 
of  race  and  residence.  And  we  ought  not 
deceive  the  people  with  cheap  and  easy 
antibusing  amendments. 

I  voted  to  table  the  Oumey  (Esch) 
and  OriflOn  amendments  to  S.  1539  be- 
cause they  were  unconstitutional,  and 
Congress  should  not  interfere  with  the 
courts. 

I  voted  against  the  Bayh  amendment 
for  a  similar  reason.  The  Bayh  amend- 
ment purports  to  prohibit  cross  district 
busing  except  in  two  limited  instances: 
where  both  or  all  of  the  Involved  dis- 
tricts are  in  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  where  the  district  line  itself  was 
drawn  to  effectuate  segregation.  But  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Richmond  case 
disallowed  cross  district  busing  alto- 
gether, and  although  that  decision  is 
without  precedential  value,  the  Court 
should  rule  definitively  on  cross  district 
busing  in  the  near  future  in  the  Detroit 
case.  This  is  not  the  time,  nor  is  it  Con- 
gress' place,  to  tell  the  Supreme  Court 
what  to  do  In  regard  to  cross  district 
busing.  Indeed,  the  Court  may  not  go  as 
far  as  the  Bayh  amendment  to  authdrize 
busing. 

I  voted  for  the  Hugh  Scott  sub- 
stitute amendment  for  the  Oriffln 
amendment  because  It  recognised  our 
duty  to  uphcdd  the  Constitution. 
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I  voted  In  favor  of  the  Beall  amend- 
ment which  would  prohibit  implementa- 
tion of  court-ordered  school  busing  dur- 
ing a  school  year.  Like  the  amendment's 
sponsor,  I  believe  that  such  Implementa- 
tion during  a  school  year  Is  disruptive  of 
the  educational  process,  counterproduc- 
tive, aiul  is  better  left  to  the  beginning 
of  the  next  full  school  year  if  necessary 
ataU. 

And  finally,  I  voted  agEiinst  such 
amendments  as  the  Ervin  freedom-of- 
choice  amendment,  the  William  L.  Scott 
amendment,  the  Buckley  parental  con- 
sent amendment,  and  the  Helms  amend- 
ment because  of  their  clear  unconstitu- 
tionality. 

In  sum.  Mr.  President.  I  have  cast  miy 
votes  against  deceiving  the  American 
people.  I  have  refused  to  vote  for  amend- 
ments that  are  unconstitutional.  Now  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  get  on  with  the 
true  business  of  ending  unequal  and  in- 
adequate educational  opportunities  and 
to  enact  legislation  such  as  S.  2414  which 
moves  toward  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  all  American  school  chil- 
dren— without  busing. 


INDIA  AND  A  COMPREHENSIVE 
TEST  BAN 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Government  of  India  exploded  a  nuclear 
device  underground  4  days  ago  to  shat- 
ter the  exclusivity  of  the  club  of  nuclear 
powers. 

The  capability  of  developing  nuclear 
weapons  now  exists  within  a  sixth  na- 
tion, although  the  Indian  Government 
has  stated  that  it  intends  only  to  use  its 
new  knowledge  In  peaceful  pursuits — an 
Intention  which  we  must  hope  India  will 
maintain  in  the  future  as  well. 

Since  India's  entrance  Into  the  nu- 
clear arena,  criticism  of  its  actions  has 
reverberated  around  the  world,  particu- 
larly among  the  superpowers.  The  mes- 
sage Is  that  India  should,  in  some  way, 
be  pimished  for  having  dared  to  develop 
what  is  unfortunately  the  ante  for  en- 
tering the  circle  of  superpowers. 

The  real  failure  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons  rests  not  with  India, 
but  with  the  United  States,  with  the  So- 
viet Union,  with  France,  with  China,  and 
with  Britain.  Although  Prance  and  China 
have  declined  to  accede  to  the  partial 
test  ban  treaty,  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  bear  the  major  respon- 
sibility for  our  failure  to  conclude  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban  treaty. 

Although  we  have  endorsed,  encour- 
aged, and  proselytized  on  behalf  of  the 
Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty,  we  have  re- 
fused to  take  the  basic  steps  that  could 
have  dissuaded  India  from  its  action — 
we  have  refused  to  annoimce  a  mutual 
moratorium  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
testing  nuclear  weapons  imdergroimd 
and  we  have  refused  to  negotiate  a  per- 
manent treaty  banning  all  nuclear  tests. 

Instead,  we  have  acted  as  if  the  last 
thing  in  the  world  we  wanted  was  an  end 
to  testing.  Despite  a  proliferation  of  sci- 
entific advances  which  ral&e  the  quality 
of  national  means  of  verification  sub- 
stantially, we  have  not  tabled  a  single 
new  proposal  at  Geneva  since  1963,  when 


we  demanded  seven  onsite  inspections 
as  a  hedge  against  Soviet  cheating.  In 
fact.  In  testimony  a  year  ago.  Acting  Di- 
rector of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  Philip  Parley  acknowledged 
that  we  had  not  changed  our  position — 
despite  the  admitted  scientific  break- 
throughs of  the  past  decade. 

It  was  with  this  record  of  virtual  dis- 
regard of  the  obligation  undertaken  in 
the  Partial  Test  Ban  Treaty  "to  seek 
the  discontinuance  of  all  test  explosions 
of  nuclear  weapons  for  all  time  •  •  ••• 
that  we  find  the  Indian  delegate  to  the 
Geneva  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  stating  on  April  2,  1973 : 

"This  Is  the  Committee's  600th  plenary 
meeting.  The  central  rcAe  of  the  Committee 
in  disarmament  negotiations  needs  no  reit- 
eration. However,  the  present  atmosphere 
prevaUlng  In  the  Coounlttee  ...  is  charac- 
terized by  growing  disappointment  among 
Ita  many  members  over  the  lack  of  genuine 
progress  In  disarmament.  This  disappoint- 
ment extends  much  beyond  the  narrow  con- 
fines of  the  Committee  and  Is  shared  by  most 
governments  and  peoples.  The  armament 
race  Is  constantly  spiralling  upwards,  taking 
an  ever-Increasing  share  of  the  world's  much 
needed  resources  and  spreading  a  helpless- 
ness and  gloom  everywhere.  The  continuing 
and  unabated  production  of  sophisticated 
weapons  and  stockpUlng  of  nuclear  and 
other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  have  been 
consuming  the  limited  resources  of  the 
world.  This  Is  exposing  us  ever  more  to  the 
Inherent  danger  of  nuclear  war. " 

And  then  the  Indian  delegate  urged  a 
suspension  of  all  testing  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons imdergroimd  and  conclusion  of  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  prohibit- 
ing all  nuclear  weapons  tests  in  the  un- 
derground environment. 

President  Kennedy  said  In  March 
1963: 

I  am  haunted  by  the  feeling  that  by  1970, 
unless  we  are  successful,  there  may  be  ten 
nuclear  powers  Instead  of  four,  and  by  1975, 
fifteen  or  twenty.  ...  I  see  the  po«slbUlty  In 
the  1970's  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  having  to  face  a  world  In  which  fifteen 
or  twenty  nations  may  have  these  weapons.  I 
regard  that  as  the  greatest  possible  danger. 

Although  the  timetable  he  set  forth 
may  have  been  off  by  5  years,  the  specter 
he  described  may  be  in  the  process  of 
being  realized  and  It  is  a  specter  that 
endangers  the  peace  of  the  world. 

However,  the  United  States  still  is  not 
committing  its  efforts  to  the  pursuit  of  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  treaty.  The  dom- 
inant voices  within  the  administration 
on  whether  we  should  seek  a  ban  on  all 
nuclear  tests  do  not  come  from  arms  con- 
trollers at  ACDA;  rather  they  emanate 
from  the  arms  developers  at  DOD. 

Instead  of  the  pursuit  of  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  treaty,  sui  action  which  It 
is  generally  agreed  would  set  firm  sup- 
ports under  the  Non-Prollferatlon  Trea- 
ty, we  find  the  Administration  centering 
Its  attenticm  on  a  threshold  treaty.  Such 
a  treaty  unfortunately  will  be  seen  by 
many  nations,  particularly  by  those 
which  have  not  yet  ratified  the  NPT— 
as  Indla>  Pakistan,  Israel,  Egjrpt,  Japan, 
and  West  Germany  have  not — as  con- 
tinued hypocrisy  by  the  superpowers. 
Once  again,  they  wiU  see  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  urging 
others  to  accept  a  treaty' that  enables  the 


superpowers  to  maintain  their  own  be- 
low-threshold  weapons-development 
programs. 

If  we  are  comltted  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  surest 
path  to  that  goal  is  for  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  aimounce  a 
mutual  moratorium  on  all  testing  and  to 
negotiate  a  permanent  treaty  banning 
an  nuclear  tests.  Thus,  I  share  the  view 
of  UN  Secretary  General  Kurt  Waldhelm 
who  wrote  on  ^rll  1  that: 

Whatever  may  be  the  differences  on  too 
question  of  verification,  there  is  no  valid 
reason  for  delaying  the  conclusion  of  a 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban  of  the  nature  con- 
templated as  long  as  ten  years  ago  In  the 
preamble  to  the  treaty  banning  nuclear 
weapon  tests  In  the  atmosphere,  in  outer 
space,  and  underwater.  .  .  ." 

What  has  been  lacking  in  the  past  and 
what  is  lacking  today  is  not  the  tech- 
nology to  provide  a  high  degree  of  con- 
fidence in  our  ability  to  verify  a  treaty, 
but  the  will  to  conclude  one. 

I  believe  that  the  time  to  act  is  now 
and  that  we  should  press  for  negotlaticn 
of  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  this 
year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  editorials 
and  articles  on  this  subject  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Boston  Olobe.  May  22. 1974] 
India  Joins  the  Clttb 

The  first  successful  test  of  a  nuclear  device 
occurred  at  Alamagordo,  VM.,  nearly  30 
years  ago  and  It  is  not  surprising  that  India 
was  able  to  trigger  one  last  weekend.  For 
many  years  she  has  had  a  strong  scientific 
tradition,  particularly  In  physics.  She  al- 
ready has  four  nuclear  power  plants  In  op- 
eration, which  appear  to  be  the  source  of  the 
fuel. 

The  Important  question  Is  why  she  did  It, 
why  she  wanted  to  become  the  sixth  member 
of  the  exclusive  but  notorious  nuclear  club. 
The  successful  test  was  greeted  with  jubila- 
tion In  India.  For  once  India's  squabbling 
political  parties  were  united  In  their  pride  of 
national  accomplishment  and  for  a  little 
while  the  people  could  take  their  minds  off 
such  troubles  as  the  railroad  strike  which 
hsM  crippled  the  Indian  transportation  sys- 
tem and  the  food  shortages  which  appear  to 
be  heading  the  country  toward  famine.  There 
Is  no  doubt  that  the  test  boosted  national 
morale  when  It  was  at  a  low  point. 

The  test  also  has  had  a  major  effect  on 
India's  International  prestige.  Suddenly,  she 
Is  miles  ahead  of  Pakistan,  which  has  no  nu- 
clear capability,  and  has  taken  a  long  step 
toward  catching  up  with  China.  There  are 
disadvantages  to  this  new  status.  Canada, 
which  helped  India  with  her  atomic  program, 
says  that  India  violated  the  terms  of  her 
agreement  about  how  she  would  use  her  new 
knowledge.  Although  India  Insists  that  the 
test  was  made  only  for  peaceful  purposes. 
American  experts  have  said  that  it  Is  as  yet 
to  be  proved  that  such  experiments  can  lead 
to  economic  advantages. 

Furthermore.  India's  Image  is  not  en- 
hanced In  the  world  which  sees  a  country 
which  has  serious  food  and  energ^y  problems 
and  yet  spends  millions  on  setting  off  a  nu- 
clear firecracker.  Why  should  we  give  aid 
to  India.  It  will  be  asked,  when  it  has  the 
money  and  research  capability  to  indulge  in 
such  an  elabooate  experiment? 

But  the  earlier  members  of  the  nuclear 
club  have  nothing  to  boast  about.  The  shock 
waves  from  the  Indian  blast  may  encourage 
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further  nuclear  proliferation  around  the 
world  and  that  would  be  tcagic.  However.  It 
would  be  hypocrlttcsa  for  the  other  five  mem- 
bers to  accuse  India  of  leading  the  world  to- 
ward disaster. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  20,  1974] 
On  to  Abmageddon 

The  explosion  of  a  nuclear  device  by  India 
raises  another  monument  to  human  foUy. 
Indians  leaders  may  pride  themselves  on  a 
scientific  and  technological  achievement  so 
far  equaUed  by  only  five  other  nations.  The 
more  appropriate  reaction  would  be  one  of 
despair  that  such  great  talent  and  resources 
have  been  squandered  on  the  vanity  of  power, 
while  600  mllUon  Indians  slip  deeper  into 
poverty.  The  sixth  member  of  the  nuclear 
club  may  be  passing  the  begging  bowl  before 
the  year  is  out  because  Indian  science  and 
technology  so  far  have  failed  to  solve  the 
country's  fundamental  problems  of  food  and 
population. 

Although  the  Indian  Government  Insists 
Its  Intentions' are  strictly  peaceful — "there  Is 
nothing  to  get  excited  about,"  says  Prime 
Minister  Indira  Oandhl— the  mUltary  signifi- 
cance of  this  nuclear  breakthrough  will  not 
be  lo«t  on  India's  neighbors — or  others.  It 
will  almost  certainly  inhibit.  If  not  reverse, 
the  recent  promising  trend  toward  reconcilia- 
tion and  peace  In  South  Asia.  It  will  encour- 
age other  nations  to  take  the  nuclear  path 
and  thus  destroy  the  1988  nonprollferation 
treaty  which  India  refused  to  sign  but  had 
pledged  to  honor. 

India's  descent  from  the  idealism  of  M«- 
hatma  Oandhl  to  the  current  cynicism  of 
Indira  Oandhl  cannot  be  blamed  on  Indians 
alone.  In  placing  considerations  of  national 
power  and  prestige  above  the  needs  of  Its 
people,  In  seeking  security  through  the  weap- 
on of  ultimate  insecurity  for  all.  New  Delhi 
la  pursuing  aberrations  common  to  most 
nations. 

The  major  powers  bear  the  heaviest  re^)on- 
slbUlty  for  the  world's  current  preoccupation 
with  arms,  at  the  expense  of  development, 
and  for  the  spreading  nuclear  scourge.  When 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  TTnlon 
pressed  the  nonprollferation  treaty  on  lesser 
powers  six  years  ago,  they  pledged  to  move 
expeditiously  to  reverse  their  own  nuclear 
arms  race  They  have  yet  to  honor  that 
promise.  Unless  the  superpowers,  by  their 
ovra  example,  soon  point  the  way  toward  san- 
ity, Friday's  blast  under  the  Rajaathan  Desert 
constitutes  a  dangerous  move  away  from  the 
world's  essential  efforts  to  render  a  nuclear 
holocaust  Impossible. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  May  21.  1974] 
India's  Nnci.KAB  Bomb 

India's  "peaceful  nuclear  explosion  exper- 
iment" Is,  first  of  all,  the  test  of  a  bomb. 
Not  only  Is  there  no  real  dlstmctlon  be- 
tween a  mUltary  and  peaceful  explosion, 
but  even  the  United  States,  with  aU  its  time 
and  technology,  has  yet  to  find  a  single  fea- 
sible peaceful  use  for  nuclear  explosives.  For 
India  to  call  its  explosion  "peaceful"  and 
to  abjure  all  mUltary  Intent  Is,  In  a  word, 
rubbish.  It  Is  immaterial  that  other  coun- 
tries, in  going  nuclear,  have  used  the  .^ame 
hyperbole.  Indian  scientists.  If  not  Indian 
politicians,  are  too  knowledgeable  to  claim 
otherwise  with  a  straight  face.  The  fact  Is 
that  India,  which  has  long  had  the  capability 
to  do  so,  has  now  gone  nuclear  In  the  politi- 
cal-military aenae.  It  becomes  the  first  coun- 
try in  10  years — an  Interval  which  many  bad 
hoped  would  Itself  create  a  permanent  bar- 
rier against  new  members — to  Join  the  nu- 
clear club. 

Its  "right"  to  join  la  xindlsputed:  It  la  a 
•overelgn  state.  Nor  can  It  be  faulted  for 
violating  the  nuclear  non-proliferation 
treaty,  which  it  never  accepted.  New  Delhi 
<lld  accept  the  partial  test-ban  treaty  for- 


bidding underground  tests  which  vent  and 
spew  fallout  across  national  frontiers,  but 
no  such  poUutlon  has  been  reported — so  far. 
Certainly  no  American  or  Russian  at  Briton 
or  Frenchman  or  Chinese  can  fairly  contend 
that  his  country  has  set  an  example  of  nu- 
clear restraint  deserving  emulation  by  other 
states.  Nor  have  the  first  five  members  of 
the  nuclear  club  made  the  international  en- 
vironment so  safe  and  orderly  that  no  "nth" 
country  could  possibly  have  political  reasons 
to  make  its  own  bomb. 

For  all  this,  the  Indian  explosion  Is  the 
height  of  IrresponslbUlty.  Whatever  the  sup- 
posed gains  In  national  pride  and  govern- 
mental prestige  and  regional  political  stand- 
ing, the  blast  can  only  farther  aggravate 
Pakistan's  fears  of  Indian  domination  knd 
slow  the  normalization  process  that  had  been 
unfolding  recently  In  the  South  Asia  sub- 
continent. In  a  wider  orbit,  the  Indian  test 
win  in  effect  Ucenae  and  strengthen  in  vari- 
ous other  countries — Japan  comes  quickly  to 
mind — the  internal  forces  partial  to  biUldlng 
national  nuclear  bombs.  Many  people  and 
many  nations  have  become  habituated  to  the 
existence  of  nuclear  weapons,  but  their  pro- 
liferation Is  no  more  safe  and  acceptable 
now  for  having  been  out  of  our  Immediate 
consciousness  In  recent  years.  The  United 
Nations  Is  scheduled  to  hold  a  conference 
next  year  to  review  and  firm  up  the  non- 
proliferation  treaty.  The  conference  and  Its 
cause  have  been  dealt  a  heavy  blow. 

But  the  most  disturbing  aspect  of  India's 
"achievement"  is  that  Mrs.  Oandhl's  govern- 
ment could  have  chosen  to  spend  on  It  tens 
if  not  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  that 
could  have  been  so  much  better  spent  nn  the 
needs  of  the  Indian  people.  In  the  light  of 
the  Immense  and  growing  privation  spread 
throtigh  India,  it  is  appaUlng  that  a  sym- 
bolic prestige  project  has  taken  priority  over 
steps  to  alleviate  mass  poverty.  India  Is  ask- 
ing the  United  States  for  food  and  economic 
aid  these  days.  Americana  can  hardly  avoid 
asking  In  turn  to  what  extent  their  nelp 
merely  serves  to  buy  India  a  nuclear  bomb. 

(Prom  the  New  York  "nmes.  May  20.  1974] 

Atom  Test  Btrors  Indians'  Mobaue 

(By  Bernard  Welnraub) 

New  Delhi,  May  19. — India's  explosion  of 
a  nuclear  device  has  abruptly  lifted  the  sag- 
ging morale  of  Prime  Minister  Indira  Oan- 
dhl's Oovemment  and  firmly  cemented  the 
nation's  mUltary  dominance  on  the  subcon- 
tinent. 

But  the  powerful  nuclear  blast  yesterday 
probably  In  the  Rajasthan  desert  In  north- 
western India,  raised  among  many  here 
fundamental  questions  about  the  nation's 
priorities. 

Should  India  spend  her  meager  resources 
on  nuclear  energy?  How  does  an  Impoverished 
nation  balance  her  technological,  military 
and  social  needs?  What  are  the  goals  of  a 
nation  where  nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren are  malnourished,  where  food  produc- 
tion maintains  a  harrowing  race  with  popu- 
lation? 

As  the  world's  sixth  nuclear  power.  India 
Joins  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union. 
Britain.  France  and  China.  India's  pro- 
nounced sense  of  achievement  at  exploding 
an  underground  device  of  10  to  IS  kllotons 
was  evident  this  morning.  The  newspaper 
headlines  said:  "Nation  Is  Thrilled."  "Indian 
Oenl\i6  Triumphs,"  "A  Qreat  Landmark." 

Mrs.  Oandhl's  Oovemment,  under  Increas- 
ing stress,  was  uniformly  applauded  by  the 
Opposition,  a  rare  moment  In  Indian  politics. 
"It's  one  of  the  most  heartening  bits  of  news 
in  recent  years."  said  L.  K.  Avanl,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  right-wing  Jan  Sangh  party, 
which  Is  second  in  siee  to  the  governing  Con- 
gress party. 

But  beyond  the  exultant  mood  in  Oovem- 
ment circles  and  the  element  of  self-con- 
gratulation, there  seemed  a  kind  of  frank 


uneasiness  about  what  India  was  doing. 
"What  this  test  proves  more  than  anything 
else  Is  that  given  clear  policies,  India  has  the 
talent,  the  resources  and  the  infrastructure 
that  makes  for  lilgh,  achievement  capabUlty," 
said  The  Hindustan  Times. 

"The  contrast  between  this  and  the  bum- 
bling, groping  and  muddle  elsewhere  is  all 
the  more  palnfxiUy  apparent,"  the  newspaper 
said.  "A  nuclear  bank,  albeit  peaceful,  means 
little  without  a  corresponding  release  of 
economic  and  political  energy." 

It  Is  the  lack  of  political  and  economic 
energy,  the  sense  of  torpor  mingled  with 
crisis,  that  makes  India's  surprise  nuclear 
explosion  something  less  than  a  triumph 
and  raises  questions  about  the  decision  to  go 
ahead  with  the  project.  Essentially,  the  con- 
tradictions In  India  are  so  stark  and  the 
needs  so  great  that  the  development  of  nu- 
clear technology  Is  seen  by  many  as  a  per- 
plexing  cart-before-the-horse   step. 

Even  vrith  the  peaceful  alms  of  India's 
nuclear  energy  program — and  blasts  like  the 
one  yesterday  could  help  India  explore  her 
mountains  and  mines  In  search  of  mineral 
ore — the  money  and  effort  spent  seem,  at  first 
glance,  virtvially  coxinter  to  what  the  nation 
needs. 

At  present,  officials  admit  that  India  Is  in 
desperate  shape.  The  population  of  680  mil- 
lion is  growing  by  13  million  each  year.  Per- 
haps 30  per  cent,  about  175  million,  live  be- 
low the  poverty  line,  or  $30  a  year.  Con- 
sumption of  food,  edible  oil  and  cloth  has 
declined:  Industrial  production  is  stagnant: 
more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  populace  is  U- 
Uterate.  About  75  per  cent  of  current  xinl- 
verslty  graduates  are  unemployed.  Produc- 
tion of  coal,  steel  and  fertilizer  Is  lagging. 

Nevertheless,  India  spent  9173-mUllon  dur- 
ing the  five  years  from  1969  to  1974  for  "re- 
search, design  and  development"  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's Department  of  Atomic  Energy.  In 
the  same  period,  India  spent  about  9200-mU- 
llon  on  housing,  $370-mUlion  on  family  plan- 
ning and  tl-bUUon  on  education. 

In  the  next  five  years,  until  1979,  India  is 
tentatively  set  to  spend  9315-mUlion  on 
Atomic  Energy,  $700-mllllon  on  family  plan- 
ning, $773-mlUlon  on  housing  and  92-3-bQ- 
llon  on  education.  *■ 

CAREFXn.  TIMING  SEEN 

India's  yearning  for  atomic  energy — ^but 
not  necessarily  a  nuclear  device — began  with 
Mrs.  Oandhl's  father.  Prime  Minister  Jawa- 
harlal  Nehru,  who  spurred  the  growth  of  a 
nuclear  energy  program  designed  InltlaUy  to 
generate  electricity  and  develop  and  apply 
radioisotopes  and  rtullatlon  In  agriculture, 
biology,  medicine  and  industry.  At  the  time 
Mr.  Nehru  was  consistently  campaigning  for 
a  ban  on  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  mili- 
tary purpoees. 

"A  qualitative  change  came  about  in  In- 
dia's stand  after  China  exploded  Its  first 
bomb  In  1964,"  said  O.  E.  Reddy.  a  leading 
commentator.  India  "did  not  consider  Its 
poUqy  of  unilateral  renunciation  of  nuclear 
weapons  as  something  that  was  binding  for 
aU  time  to  come  irrespective  of  other  Inter- 
national developments."  he  said. 

It  was  widely  reported  in  the  nlneteen- 
slxtles  that  India  could  construct  a  nuclear 
device  but  would  not  do  so.  Four  years  ago, 
however.  Mrs.  Oandhl  told  Parliament  that 
research  was  going  <ya  for  a  nuclear  explo- 
sion. Although  details  about  yesterday's 
blast  remain  sparse,  there  was  a  general  con- 
senstis  today  among  Indlsin  journalists  and 
some  officials  that  the  timing  of  the  nuclear 
test  had  been  carefully  arranged  by  Mrs. 
Oandhl. 

The  successful  underground  Indian  test 
has  touched  off  a  wave  of  resentment  and 
uncertainty  In  neighboring  Pakistan,  at  a 
time  when  the  two  nations  were  seeking  a 
mutual  accommodlatlon.  Tonight  the  Pakis- 
tani Prime  Minister,  Zulklkar  All  Bhutto, 
said  In  Lahore  that  Indian's  nuclear  explo- 
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Bloa  was  ft  "fatefxil  deTelopment"  and  a 
threat.  "Pakistan  Is  detennlned  not  to  be  in- 
ttmldated,"  he  declared. 

With  the  nuclear  blast,  India  has  rein- 
forced her  dominant  mUltSLry  position  on  the 
subcontinent  and  Pakistan  seems  certain  to 
step  up  her  bunt  for  arms.  Mr.  Bbutto  said 
that  his  Foreign  Secretary,  Agba  Shahl,  was 
being  sent  to  China,  Prance  and  Britain, 
presumably  to  seek  out  armaments. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  May  19.  1974] 
IiTOA  BxcoKXS  Sixth  Nation  To  Set  Oft 

NUCI.XAB  Dcvicx 

(By  Bernard  Welnraub) 
New  Delhi,  May  18. — India  oonducted  to- 
day her  first  sucoesaful  test  of  a  powerful 
nuclear  device. 

The  suzi>rlBe  announcement  means  that 
India  Is  the  slzth  natlcai  to  have  exploded 
a  nuclear  device.  The  others  are  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Britain,  France  and 
China. 

A  brief  Oovenunent  statement  said  that 
India's  Atomic  Energy  Commission  had  car- 
ried out  "a  peaceful  nuclear  explosion  ex- 
periment." The  underground  blast  took 
place  "at  a  depth  of  more  than  100  meters," 
or  about  330  feet,  the  statement  said. 

nrW   DETAIU   CIVBN 

In  e^loding  the  device.  India  was  entirely 
within  her  rights  in  international  law,  Oov- 
emment  officials  said.  India  Is  a  signatory  of 
the  Moscow  test-ban  treaty  of  1963,  forbldlng 
explosions  on  land.  In  the  sir  or  underwater 
In  the  seas.  In  exploding  the  device  beneath 
the  ground,  officials  say,  India  adhered  to  the 
treaty. 

Although  India  has  signed  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty,  she  has  refused  to  sign  the  1908 
treaty  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

[In  Geneva,  sources  at  the  Disarmament 
Conference  viewed  the  Indian  explosion  as 
a  setback  to  the  efforts  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  restrict  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons.  The  Soviet  press  In  an- 
nouncing the  eiqsloslon  stressed  that  It  had 
no  military  significance,  while  in  Washing- 
ton a  State  Department  spokesman  restated 
American  opposition  to  "nuclear  prolifera- 
tion." Page  19.] 

Although  the  announcement  gave  few  de- 
tails, one  Indian  scientific  analyst  told  a  news 
agency  here  that  "it  can  be  inferred"  that 
the  ezploelou  was  as  powerful  as  the  atomic 
bomb  dropped  by  the  United  States  on  Naga- 
saki In  World  War  n.  That  bomb  had  a  force 
equlvaleat  of  30,000  tons  of  TNT. 

This  evening,  however.  Dr.  H.  N.  Sethna, 
chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
said  the  device  had  been  in  the  range  of  10 
to  15  kUotons.  Indicating  that  it  was  smaller 
than  the  Nagasaki  bomb. 

Dr.  Sethna  said  at  a  news  conference:  "It 
was  a  100  per  cent  Indian  effort  and  the  Plu- 
tonium required  for  the  explosion  was  pro- 
duced in  India." 

The  disclosure  today  strengthens  India's 
powerful  military  pcsltlon  on  the  subconti- 
nent and  provides  firmer  leverage  ov«r  the 
natkm's  major  rival,  Pakistan.  Oovemmant 
offldals  Insisted,  however,  that  the  nation's 
nuclear  program  was  Intended  solely  for 
peaceful  purposes. 

A  Oovernment  statement  emphasised  that 
India's  advancing  nuclear  program  was  de- 
signed for  "peaceful  uses"  such  as  mining 
and  earth  moving.  India  has  "no  intention  of 
producing  nuclear  w«^x>ns  and  reiterated 
Ita  strong  opposition  to  mlllts^  uses  of  nu- 
clear devices,"  the  statement  said. 

roaxiair  diplomats  ttonnzD 
Prime  Minister  Indira  Oandhl  said  that 
the  nuclear  breakthrough  was  "nothing  to 
get  excited  about."  But  Mrs.  Oandhl  called 
on  the  President.  V.  V.  Olrt,  to  convey  the 
news,  convened  a  cabinet  meeting  and  or- 
dered the  Foreign  Secretary,  Kewal  Singh, 


tatlf 


of 


to  notify  the  diplomatic  rep] 
the  major  natlona  here. 

Mn.  Oandhl,  who  appeared  cheerful,  chat- 
ted briefly  with  newsmen  this  afternoon  at 
New  Delhi's  Palam  Airport  where  she  had 
gone  to  receive  the  President  of  Senegal, 
Leopold  Sedar  flonghor. 

AAed  If  the  explosion  would  ndae  India's 
prestige  among  developlog  nations,  Mia.  Oan- 
dhl said:  "I  never  bother  about  prestige. 
It  Is  nothing  to  get  excited  about.  We  are 
firmly  committed  only  to  the  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy." 

Later  In  the  day.  Mrs.  Oandhl  puhUdy 
congratulated  the  scientists  at  a  news  con- 
ference with  Mr.  Sethna.  "It  Is  a  signifleant 
achievement  for  them  and  the  whole  coun- 
try," Mrs.  Oandhl  said  of  the  sdenttota,  "We 
are  pro\id  of  them.  They  worked  hard  and 
have  done  a  good,  clean  Job." 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  said  that 
It  had  carried  out  Its  "peaceful  nuclear  ex- 
plosion experiment  \ising  an  Implosion  de- 
vice."  One  Indian  scientific  analyst  said  that 
the  Implosion  technique  Implied  that  India 
had  perfected  a  technology  more  sophisti- 
cated than  that  used  by  the  United  States 
for  the  first  atomic  weapon  dropped  on 
Japan. 

In  the  Implosion  method,  according  to  tht 
analyst,  several  pieces  of  the  bomb  material 
are  kept  apart  within  a  spherical  container. 
They  are  brought  together  by  a  chemical  ex- 
plosive charge  to  form  the  crucial  mass  nec- 
essary for  an  exploration  of  the  nuclear  de- 
vice. 

USE  rOB  MDriMO  SXTOOXSTBO 

There  was  no  mention  In  today's  an- 
nouncement about  where  the  nuclear  device 
had  been  exploded,  but  speculation  centered 
on  the  northwest  state  of  Bajasthan.  which 
has  vast  desert  areas.  An  oflldal  spokesman 
said  after  the  announcement  that  the  ex- 
plosion took  place  at  about  8  o'clock  this 
morning,  local  time. 

The  blast  Immediately  aroused  discussion 
about  the  uses  of  nuclear  energy  here.  There 
was  some  belief  that  It  was  likely  to  revolu- 
tionize mining  operations,  especially  In  re- 
gions containing  large  amounts  of  mineral 
resources,  especially  copper,  that  would  take 
a  long  time  for  exploitation  by  conventional 
methods. 

India's  atomic  energy  program  originated 
In  the  early  years  of  the  nation's  independ- 
ence when  the  first  Prime  Minister,  Jawa- 
harlal  Nehru,  eetabllshed  a  Department  of 
Atomic  Energy  and  then  an  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  designed  to  spur  the  long-term 
Industriallnatlon  of  India.  The  nation's  first 
nuclear  reactor  was  inaugurated  in  January, 
1967.  in  Trombay,  a  1.200-acre  hUlslde  site 
northeast  of  Bombay,  which  Is  the  center 
of  India's  nuclear  activity. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  20.  1074] 

India  Seems  Near  Nttclxak  Weapons 

(By  Walter  SuUlvan) 

India's  explosion  Saturday  of  a  nuclear 
device  inevitably  raises  the  question  of  how 
near  is  she  to  membership  in  the  club  of 
nations  armed  with  nuclear  weapons? 

Strictly  speaking  the  answer  is  that,  should 
India  so  choose,  she  could  be  very  cloee  to 
such  membership,  although  the  Oovernment 
in  New  Delhi  has  stated  emphatically  that 
this  Is  not  Its  intent. 

During  the  long  negotlatlans  on  a  treaty 
limiting  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to 
new  nations,  India  streessd  that  she  would 
itfgn  no  agreement  limit  In  bar  use  of  atomic 
explosions  for  peaceful  piirpoaes. 

The  step  from  exploding  a  nuclear  "de- 
vice" to  producing  a  bomb  that  could  be 
delivered  by  plane  is  not  a  great  one.  How- 
ever, the  delivery  systems  of  the  great  pow- 
ers are  so  extensive  and  sophlstleatad  that  It 
Is  unlikely  they  could  soon  be  matched  by 
IndU. 

Thus  the  nuclear  weapons  now  within  In- 


dia's reach  could  threaten  neighbors  lacking 
such  weapons.  But  to  match  even  the  lim- 
ited missile  abilities  of  China,  India  would 
have  to  embark  on  a  costly  development  pro- 
gram. 

Such  a  step  would  have  to  be  weighed 
against  other  heavy  demands  on  the  coun- 
try's budget  and  Industrial  establishment. 

The  first  atomic  explosion  ever  fired,  deto- 
nated atop  a  tower  at  Alamagordo,  NM.,  on 
July  16,  1945,  was  followed  only  three  weeks 
later  by  delivery  of  a  bomb  over  Hlroahlms. 
Then,  however,  the  device  had  been  devel- 
oped from  the  outset  as  a  deliverable  weapon. 

On  Nov.  1,  1963,  a  thermonuclear  "devlee"' 
was  fired  at  Eniwetok  Atoll  in  the  Padfle. 
In  essence  it  was  a  laboratory  experiment  in 
which  the  laboratory  was  blown  up  u 
prelude  to  the  development  of  a  hydrogen 
bomb.  However,  the  first  dellverable^hydre- 
gen  weapon  was  not  tested  by  the  United 
States  until  March,  19M. 

POtni    NTJCLXAlt    PLANTS 

Although  India's  underground  explosion, 
detonated  at  8  AM.  Indian  time  on  Satur- 
day, according  to  reports  from  New  Delhi, 
took  the  world  by  surprise,  it  was  not  en- 
tirely unexpected. 

India  has  at  least  four  large  nticlear  power 
plants  producing  plutonium  as  a  by-prod- 
uct. 

In  addition,  since  1964,  there  has  been  s 
plant  at  Trombay  capable  of  extracting  plu- 
tonium from  the  ^>ent  fuel  elenaents  of  tboee 
power  plants.  The  plutonium  could  be  used 
In  reactors  for  power  generation — or  to  pro- 
duce exploalons. 

India's  ability  to  quietly  divert  plutonium 
to  develop  an  explosive  device  underlines  the 
dUBcultles  facing  international  control  of 
plutonium  usage. 

At  present  the  world  produces  relatively 
small  amounts  of  that  radioactive  and  highly 
poisonous  substance.  However,  if  plans  for 
major  dependence  on  breeder  reactors  are 
carried  out  In  this  country  and  In  othsr  In- 
dustrial nations,  the  stock  piles  of  plutonium 
will  be  reckoned  In  hundreds  or  even  thou- 
sands of  tons. 

That  India  should  be  the  first  nation  be- 
yond the  major  powers  to  achieve  an  atomic 
explosion  Is  not  surprising  to  those  famlllsr 
with  the  nation's  history  of  brilliant  research 
in  physics. 

During  the  colonial  period  some  of  the  In- 
dian aristocracy  were  often  to  be  seen  st 
such  luilversltles  as  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
and  many  of  them  took  advanced  scientific 
degrees.  But  Indians  also  had  a  long  Indig- 
enous tradition  of  scientific  work. 

Sir  Chandraaekhara  Raman,  a  product  of 
India's  own  education  system,  discovered  s 
form  of  light  scattering  that  now  bears  bis 
name  and  won  a  Nobel  Prize  for  this  work  in 
1930.  m  astrophysics,  Subrahmanyan  Chand- 
raaekhar  explained  the  nature  of  the  supcr- 
denoe  stars  known  as  white  dwarfs. 

India's  effort  to  exploit  atomic  energy  was 
set  in  motion  in  the  nlneteen-fortles  by  Homl 
J.  Bhabha,  who  achieved  a  worldwide  repuu- 
tion  for  his  studies  of  cosmic  rays.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  wealthy  Tata  family,  which  con- 
troUed  much  of  Indian  Industry,  he  helped 
create  the  Tata  Institute  of  Fundamental 
Reeearoh. 

India's  Industrial  establishment  expanded 
rapidly  during  World  War  II  and  Included  an 
armament  Industry  that  was  a  major  pillar 
of  the  aUled  effort  In  the  Middle  East.  Typical 
of  the  sophistication  of  Indian  Industry  then 
was  that  In  one  year — 1943 — ^Indla  shipped 
80,000  medical  Instruments  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  the  past  It  has  been  possible  to  evaluate 
the  early  weapons  of  a  new  atomic  nation 
because  they  were  fired  above  the  ground, 
scattering  Into  the  atmosphere  particles  tbat 
could  be  analyzed  to  learn  much  about  the 
device's  fuel  and  components.  Because  the 
Indian  device  was  fired  underground,  this 
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-111  not  be  possible  unless,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens, radioactive  material  leaks  Into  the  air. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  31. 1974] 
Canada  Sats  India's  Buurr  Violated  Ub  or 
Atom  Am 
(By  Robert  Trumbull) 

St.  John's,  Newfoundland.  May  20 — Tlie 
Canadian  Oovernment,  which  has  aided  In- 
dia's nuclear  energy  program,  regards  the  In- 
dian nuclear  blast  of  Saturday  as  a  violation 
of  a  1971  understanding  between  the  two 
countries,  a  key  aide  to  Prime  Minister  Pierre 
BUIott  Trudeau  said  today. 

Ivan  Head,  who  is  the  Prime  Minister's 
chief  foreign  policy  adviser,  aald  Mr.  Tru- 
desu  and  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi  had 
agreed  in  January,  1971,  on  the  condltlona 
of  Canadian  aid. 

■Mrs.  Oandhl  guaranteed  peaceful  use  of 
nuclear  energy  according  to  our  definition, 
which  did  not  extend  to  explosions,"  Mr. 
Head  declared. 

Be  said  Mr.  Trudeau  had  "made  it  clear 
to  Mrs.  Oandhl  that  Canada  would  regard 
any  nuclear  explosion"   as  a  "nonpeaceful 

act." 

The  adviser  said  Prime  Minister  Trudeau 
had  ordered  Canada's  High  Commissioner, 
or  envoy,  in  New  Delhi,  Bruce  Williams,  to 
"demand  all  information"  on  how  India  ob- 
talnsd  the  materials  tat  the  e^Ioslon  of  a 
nuclear  device  and  for  all  details  on  the  blast 
ItseU. 

Mr.  Head  spoke  In  an  interview  aboard 
the  chartered  Jet  on  which  Mr.  Trudeau 
flew  from  Ottawa  to  this  eastern  Canadian 
city  to  campaign  for  candidates  of  his  Liberal 
party  in  the  general  elections  July  8.  During 
the  fiight  Mr.  Trudeau  conferred  with  Mr. 
Head  on  the  Indian  action. 

[In  Washington,  Pakistan's  Foreign  Minis- 
ter, Aziz  Ahmed,  called  India's  nuclear  ex- 
plosion "a  new  threat  to  our  security  and 
said  be  would  ask  the  United  States  and 
other  major  powers  for  protective  guaran- 
tees against  nuclear  attack  by  India.  Page  4.] 

It  was  recalled  today  that  Mr.  Trudeau 
had  taken  up  the  nuclear  situation  with  Mn. 
Oandhl  during  a  trip  to  New  Delhi  In  1971 
because  of  strong  reservations  expressed  by 
Pakistan  during  that  period  over  India's 
nuclear  energy  program. 

Mr.  Head  declared  that  neither  the  two 
nuclear  reactors  nor  the  technological  infor- 
mation furnished  to  India  by  Canada  would 
have  enabled  the  Indians  to  transform  the 
waste  from  the  reactors  into  plutonium.  the 
key  element  for  a  nuclear  explosion. 

"We  dant  know  yet  where  the  plutonltun 
came  from."  he  said,  adding  that  Oanaida 
cannot  produce  plutoolum  herartf . 

MXS.  GANDHI  WAENXD 

According  to  Mr.  Head,  Mr.  Tnideau  had 
warned  Mrs.  Oandhl  In  1971  that  Canada 
would  "Immediately  review  the  nuclear  pro- 
gram with  India"  if  New  Delhi  used  the  ex- 
perience gained  with  Canadian  assistance  to 
produce  an  explosion. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs. 
Mitchell  W.  Sharp,  announced  Saturday  that 
such  a  re-examlnation  of  Canadian  nuclear 
arrangements  with  India  had  been  set  In  mo- 
tion by  the  blast. 

Mr.  Head  said  that  Mrs.  Oandhl  had  argued 
insistently  against  the  Canadian  restrictions 
St  the  New  Delhi  meeting  but  that  the  Cana- 
dian leader  held  firmly  to  Ottawa's  reserva- 
tions in  "very,  very  tough"  negotiations. 

The  program  of  cooperation  between  Can- 
ada and  India  In  the  development  of  nuclear 
power  originated  in  an  agreement  in  the 
nlneteen-fifties  between  Prime  Minister  Louis 
8t.  lAurent  and  the  late  Prime  Minister 
Jswaharlal  Nehru.  Mrs.  Gandhi's  father. 

Mr.  Head  said  the  agreement  had  derived 
from  Canada's  realization  that  "the  economic 
needs  of  India  were  so  great  that  only  the 
use  of  the  most  modem  technology  available 
could  assist  in  raising  the  Indian  standards 


of    living   within    the   time -frame   seen   by 
Nehru." 

The  Canadian  assistance  cMisIsted  of  "ed- 
ucation and  the  supply  of  facilities"  for  In- 
dian nuclear  scientists,  including  a  research 
reactor  for  training  and  later  a  second  reac- 
tor to  produce  atomic  power,  he  said. 

Mr.  Head  said  that  when  Canada  signed 
the  1968  treaty  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  she  informed  New  Delhi  of 
this  country's  responsibility  under  the  new 
agreement  to  safeguard  nuclear  devices.  "New 
Delhi  was  Informed  that  Canada  expected 
India  to  submit  to  those  safeguards,"  Mr. 
Head  added.  ^ 

Meanwhile  he  said  Canada  had  made  a 
decision  not  to  become  a  nuclear  power.  "We 
saw  the  advantages  from  power,  medicine 
and  so  on  and  concentrated  there,"  he  said. 
"We  expected  this  would  also  be  the  Indian 
attitude.  We  were  assured  that  India  bad 
every  peaceful  Intent." 

In  the  1971  meeting  with  Mr.  Trudeau  in 
New  Delhi,  according  to  Mr.  Head,  Mrs.  Gan- 
dhi took  the  position  that  the  treaty  was 
"discriminatory,"  and  she  said  that  India 
would  not  sign  until  Prance  and  China  did. 
The  three  nations  have  yet  to  sign. 

However,  Mr.  Head  said.  Canada  held  that 
the  principles  of  the  agreement  between  Ot- 
tawa and  New  Delhi  for  peaceful  \ise  ot 
atomic  energy  "superseded  all  other  consid- 
erations." 

In  annoimcing  the  nuclear  blast,  India 
stressed  that  her  nuclear  program  was  de- 
signed for  peaceful  uses  such  as  mining  and 
earth  moving.  Government  officials  said  that 
India,  which  subscribed  to  the  treaty,  of  1963 
that  forbade  nuclear  explosions  everywhere 
except  underground,  was  within  her  rights  in 
conducting  the  test. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  31,  1974] 
India  Hints  of  Second  A-Blabt 

Bombay. — Chairman  Homl  Sethna  of 
India's  Atomic  Energy  Commission  said  yes- 
terday the  country  may  set  off  a  second  nu- 
clear explosion  soon  if  it  Is  felt  that  more 
data  Is  required. 

Sethna  said  a  complete  evaluation  of  In- 
dia's first  nuclear  test  in  the  western  Indian 
desert  last  Saturday  would  take  six  months 
and  there  could  be  more  explosions  after 
that. 

Sethna  denied  that  India  had  broken  in- 
ternational commitments  by  exploding  the 
t3mb.  His  denial  was  in  req>onse  to  criticism 
voiced  by  Canadian  External  Affairs  Minister 
MitcheU  Sharp. 

Sharp  said  Canada  had  cooperated  with  In- 
dian research  Into  nuclear  energy  on  con- 
dition that  it  be  confined  to  peaceful  pur- 
poees.  He  said  Canada  saw  no  distinction  be- 
tween nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  and 
military  purposes. 

Earlier,  Indian  Defense  Minister  Jagjlvan 
Ram  said  In  an  interview  that  India  would 
never  use  Its  nuclear  capacity  for  mUltary 
purposes. 

"Our  armed  forces  know  this  Is  not  for 
their  use,"  Jagjlvan  told  the  Indian  Express. 

At  the  United  Nations  in  New  York,  Secre- 
tary General  Kurt  Waldhelm  expressed  "seri- 
ous concern"  over  the  Indian  nuclear 
explosion. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  May  19,  1974] 

A-DEVICE,    CTTES    "PEACEFtn.   U«i" 

(By  Lewis  M.  Simons) 

New  Delhi,  May  18. — India  exploded  Its 
first  atomic  device  early  this  morning,  thus 
becoming  the  world's  sixth  nuclear  power. 

The  government  immediately  described  the 
tmOarground  blast,  which  apparently  took 
place  somewhere  in  the  Great  Indian  Deaeit 
in  Rajasthan  state,  as  "a  peaceful  nuclear 
explosion  experiment." 

The  Indian  Atomic  Energy  Commission  said 
that  India  had  "no  intention  of  producing 
nuclear  wei^Mns."  and  reiterated  its  strong 


opposition     to    military     uses     of     nuclear 
explosives. 

Prime  Minister  Indira  Oandhl  told  news- 
men, "Theres  nothing  to  get  excited  about. 
This  Is  our  normal  research  and  study.  But 
we  are  firmly  committed  to  only  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy." 

A  senior  Western  diplomat  called  the  claim 
"gobbledygook."  The  diplomat,  along  with 
other  representatives  of  major  powers  and 
some  of  India's  neighbors,  had  been  informed 
of  the  explosion  by  the  Foreign  Ministry  a 
few  hours  before  it  was  announced  to  the 
public. 

"It  is  goobledygook  for  them  to  claim  that 
now  that  they  have  the  ability  they  won't 
use  it  to  make  weapons,"  the  envoy  said.  He 
added  that  the  emergence  of  India  as  a  nu- 
clear force  would  be  "a  good  thing"  which 
would  free  the  country  from  dependence  on 
the  Soviet  Union  and  enable  it  to  negotiate  a 
detente  witti  China  from  a  position  of 
strength. 

Debate  over  the  government's  real  Inten- 
tions began  almost  immediately  after  All- 
India  Radio  carried  the  first  brocMlcast  of  the 
announcement. 

K.  Subramanyam,  director  of  the  Institute 
of  Defense  Studies  and  Analyses,  a  semi -gov- 
ernmental adjunct  of  the  Defense  Ministry, 
denied  vehemently  that  India  would  arm  It- 
self with  nuclear  weapons. 

Subramanyam.  widely  considered  the  coun- 
try's foremost  defense  analyst,  said  there  was 
a  qualitative  difference  between  India's  at- 
titude and  that  of  the  world's  other  nuclear 
powers — the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union. 
China,  France  and  Britain. 

"We  are  the  first  nation  which  has  con- 
ducted tests  and  then  announced  the  suc- 
cessful results  by  declaring  tbat  we  would 
not  become  a  nuclear  military  power,"  Sub- 
ramanyam said  in  an  interview. 

When  other  nations  told  the  world  of 
their  entry  into  the  nuclear  power  club, 
he  said,  they  accompanied  the  announce- 
ment with  a  declaration  of  their  Intention 
to  produce  atomic  weapons. 

"We  propose  to  demonstrate  that,  despite 
our  capability,  we  are  not  gong  to  become  a 
nuclear  military  power."  he  aald.  "We  will 
use  this  as  a  new  concept  to  challenge  the 
other  powers  into  adbptlng  new  disarma- 
ment measures." 

Subramanyam  denied  that  today's  explo- 
sion would  raise  tensions  In  South  Asia  and 
would  result  in  Pakistan  producing  its  own 
atomic  weapons  or  seeking  them  from  its 
allies.  "As  for  China."  he  added,  "they've  al- 
ready got  their  weapons." 

Despite  these  assurances.  Pakistan — which 
opened  its  first  small  nuclear  power  plant  18 
months  ago — is  certain  to  develop  a  serious 
case  of  nervousness  over  today's  development. 
Just  two  months  ago,  India,  Pakistan  and 
Bangladesh  achieved  agreement  on  basic  is- 
sues which  had  blocked  normal  relations  for 
three  years. 

Beyond  Pakistan,  it  is  clear  that  India's 
entry  to  the  tiny  club  of  nuclear  nations 
changes  many  things.  For  one,  its  prestige 
among  developing — and  developed — nations 
takes  In  a  whole  new  dimension. 

"Tm  never  bothered  about  prestige j"  Mrs. 
Oandhl  told  reporters  at  Palam  airport, 
where  she  had  gone  to  welcome  President 
Leopold  Sedar  Senghor  of  Senegal.  But  India 
is  bound  to  look  less  pitiful  today — If  perhaps 
not  quite  menacing — than  it  did  yesterday. 
It  may  also  look  considerably  less  con- 
vincing as  a  proponent  of  an  end  to  the  nu- 
clear arms  race — as  well  as  a  nation  deserv- 
ing foreign  aid. 

Public  reaction  was  not  yet  measurable.  A 
leading  opponent  of  India's  development  of 
nuclear  capability.  Bupesh  Oupta.  the  leader 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  India  in  the  upper 
'  bouse  of  Parliament,  said  he  had  not  been 
oOlclally  Informed  of  the  explosion. 

"We've  all  been  too  busy  trying  to  do 
something  about  the  raU  strike,"  Oupta  said 
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In  »  telephone  Interview,  referring  to  the 
ll-<lay-old  nationwide  railway  walkout.  In 
earlier  debates  on  the  question  of  whether 
India  should  experiment  with  a  nuclear  blast, 
Oupta  has  argued  strongly  against  it. 

The  subject  has  been  debated  In  Parlia- 
ment for  several  years.  Two  years  ago,  De- 
fense Minister  Jagjlvan  Ram  told  Parliament 
that  the  government  was  considering  a  pro- 
gram of  underground  explosions  "for  peace- 
ful purposes." 

At  about  the  same  time,  the  Stockholm  In- 
ternational Peace  Research  Institute,  headed 
by  Dr.  Gtinnar  Myrdal,  noted  that  of  all  the 
nations  considered  possible  entrants  Into  the 
nudear  weapons  race,  "India  Is  probably  clos- 
est to  acquiring  nuclear  armaments." 

Speaking  at  a  news  conference  tonight, 
the  chairman  of  the  atomic  energy  commis- 
sion, Homl  Nusserwanjl  Sethna,  said  the  ex- 
plosion, which  was  detonated  at  8:06  ajn. 
local  time,  was  "totaUy  contained." 

The  Plutonium  device  was  burled  more 
than  336  feet  underground,  Sethna  said. 

India,  long  among  the  world's  leaders  in 
atomic  power  generation,  has  a  tvro-reactor 
nuclear  power  plant  In  Rajasthan,  built  with 
assistance  from  Canada. 

Sethna  said  the  magnitude  of  the  ex- 
plosion was  between  10  and  IS  kllotons  (equal 
to  10,000  to  15,000  tons  of  dynamite),  a  rela- 
tively small  blast  by  modem  standards,  but 
about  the  same  as  the  Hiroshima  bcwab. 

Within  a  half  hour  of  the  explosion,  he 
said,  a  helicopter  flew  low  over  the  site  and 
detected  no  radioactivity,"  Sethna  said. 

The  helicopter  then  flew  downwind  for 
about  20  miles,  he  said,  and  found  "very  little 
venting  of  radioactive  material." 

Ninety  minutes  after  the  blast  went  off, 
scientists  and  technicians  reportedly  walked 
within  300  feet  of  the  site. 

The  blast  had  created  a  crater  with  a  660- 
foot  radius  and  an  artlflclal  hill.  "It  was  a 
spectacular  sight,"  said  Dr.  Raja  Ram  anna, 
director  of  the  Bhabha  Atomic  Research  Cen- 
ter at  Trombay. 

Sethna  told  newsmen  that  no  future  ex- 
periments were  planned  until  the  results  of 
today's  blast  were  thonnighly  analyzed.  How- 
ever, he  said,  such  blasts  could  be  useful  in 
earth  moving  and  for  cracking  underground 
rock  formations  In  the  search  for  oil  and 
natural  gas  deposits. 

The  nuclear  device  was  built  entirely  in 
India  by  Indian  scientists  and  technicians, 
Sethna  said.  This  point  Is  important,  be- 
cause India,  whlcli  has  not  signed  the  nu- 
clear nonprollferatlon  treaty,  has  until  now 
been  forbidden  to  use  any  of  the  plutonlimi 
Its  reactors  produced  for  anything  other  than 
running  the  reactors  themselves. 

These  restrictions  were  Impoeed  by  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  which  have  co- 
operated with  India  for  many  years  on  peace- 
ful nuclear  energy  projects. 

India  refused  to  sign  the  1968  nonprollf- 
eratlon treaty,  contending  that  this  would 
impose  obligations  on  the  non-nuclear  pow- 
ers while  not  restricting  countries  with  nu- 
clear capability. 

This  view  was  repeated  as  recently  as  last 
Thursday  by  Brajesh  Mlshra,  India's  repre- 
sentative to  the  0.N.  disarmament  confer- 
ence, who  described  the  1968  treaty  aa  "a 
discriminatory  Instrument." 

In  the  last  year,  France,  which  has  also 
refused  to  sign  the  treaty,  has  been  assistmg 
India  In  planning  so-called  fast-breeder  re- 
actors, which  produce  more  "weapons  grade" 
Plutonium  than  they  consvune. 

It  is  believed  that  plutonlum  from  a  new 
reactor  near  Madras  in  southern  India 
was    used    In    the    device    set    off    today. 

Sources  in  the  Japanes*  defense  agency 
suggested  the  Indian  test  might  touch  off 
a  nuclear  arms  race  among  smaller  coun- 
tries, especially  Israel. 

The  official  Soviet  news  agency  Taas  re- 
ported the  Indian  blast  Just  minutes  after 
It  was  ofllciaUy  announced  in  New  Delhi. 


The  agency  said  India  was  "striving  to  keep 
at  the  level  of  world  technology  In  the  peace- 
ful uses  of  nuclear  explosions." 

The  Soviets  have  developed  a  strong  rela- 
tionship with  India  over  the  years  as  part  of 
an  effort  to  neutralize  the  United  States  in 
South  Asia  and  to  offset  growing  Chinese 
power. 

There  was  no  immediate  reaction  from 
China,  Britain  or  Prance,  although  Informed 
sources  at  the  French  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission did  say  that  the  Indian  device  al- 
most certainly  contained  plutonlum. 

In  Islamabad,  a  Pakistan  foreign  office 
spokesman  said  India's  test  "cannot  but  be 
viewed  with  concern  ...  by  the  whole  world, 
and  more  especially  by  India's  neighbors." 

The  two  countries  have  warred  three  times 
in  the  past  quarter  century,  and  Pakistan's 
chief  delegate  to  the  Geneva  disarmament 
conference  in  Switzerland  said  the  test 
would  have  "far-reaching  consequences." 

Ambassador  Nlaz  A.  Walk  said,  "We  have 
always  malntamed  there  is  no  difference 
between  tests  for  peaceful  purposes  and 
those  for  military  purposes.  The  technol- 
ogy Is  the  same.  We  have  kept  warning  the 
International  community  against  the  dan- 
gers of  this  backdoor  entry  Into  the  nuclear 
club." 

U.S.  defense  officials  said  that,  if  India 
does  move  to  develop  nuclear  weapons,  it 
probably  would  be  to  counter  China.  But 
they  said  India  could  hardly  hope  to  catch 
up  with  China  because  India  la  so  far 
behind. 

Other  VS.  officials  said  the  development 
of  India's  nuclear  capacity  could  disrupt 
American-India  relations  at  a  time  when 
they  were  beginning  to  Improve. 

There  could  be  questions  raised  In  Con- 
gress about  giving  New  Delhi  economic  aid 
after  India  spent  millions  of  dollars  on 
atomic  development. 

As  one  U.S.  official  said,  "I  dont  see 
how  this  la  going  to  grow  more  rice,  which 
Is  what  the  Indians  need." 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  19,  1974] 

ExFESTs  FXAa  India's  A-Blast  Mat  TUCcsb 

New  Rivalkies 

(By  Thomas  OToole) 

The  news  that  India  has  exploded  an 
atomic  bomb  came  as  no  great  surprise  to 
American  nuclear  experts.  They  were  never- 
theless dismayed  by  it  out  of  a  fear  that  other 
nations  might  now  follow  India's  example. 

"I'm  very  discouraged  that  they  Joined  the 
club,"  said  Dr.  Theodore  B.  Taylor,  a  one- 
time designer  of  nuclear  weapons  at  the  Loe 
Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory.  "Peaceful '  or 
not.  whatever  they  want  to  call  their  reason 
for  blowing  up  a  bomb.  It  still  means  they 
now  have  nuclear  weapons." 

What  worries  experts  like  Taylor  Is  that 
India's  action  could  trigger  similar  moves  by 
as  many  as  a  half  dozen  countries  that  have 
the  material,  personnel,  money  and  motives 
to  devel(^  and  explode  atomic  bombs.  The 
most  likely  candidates  are  Israel,  Kgypt,  Pa- 
kistan and  South  Africa,  In  roughly  that 
order. 

"India's  move  takes  some  of  the  heat  off 
countries  like  Israel,  who  might  htcfe  been 
afraid  of  world  reaction  if  they  had  gone 
first,"  one  U.S.  official  said.  "There's  little 
doubt  in  our  minds  that  Israel  has  the  where- 
withal to  blow  up  their  own  bomb." 

The  fact  that  It  was  a  plutonlum  bomb 
almost  certainly  means  that  India  used  the 
plutonlum  out  of  its  own  nuclear  power  pro- 
gram to  build  the  bomb.  India  operates  sev- 
eral research  reactors  and  three  nuclear  pow- 
er plants,  all  of  which  create  plutonlum  as 
a  byproduct  of  uranium  fission. 

This  Is  the  same  way  four  of  the  other  five 
nuclear  club  members  developed  their  first 


atomic  bombs.  The  exception  was  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  which  detonated  a 
uranium  bomb  first. 

rt  is  much  easier  to  build  a  bomb  from 
plutoKlum.  Less  material  Is  needed,  and  s 
uranium  bomb  can  only  be  built  using  ura- 
nlum  enriched  with  at  least  90  per  cent  of 
uranlum-236.  This  Isotope  of  uranium  can 
only  be  made  by  an  expensive  process  that 
requires  huge  amounts  of  electricity. 

Plutonlum  Is  also  a  man-made  metal  but 
is  a  byproduct  of  fissioning  uranium  in  nu- 
clear power  plants.  The  difficulty  U  separat- 
ing the  Plutonium  from  the  other  fission 
products  In  the  uranium  fuel  supply,  a 
costly  •  •  •  Job  that  must  be  done  by  re- 
mote control. 

India's  three  atomic  pKrwer  plants  produce 
about  600,000  kilowatts  of  electricity,  which 
means  that  after  five  years  of  operation  they 
generate  about  600  pounds  of  plutonlum  a 
year  as  by-products. 

U.S.  atomic  experts  do  not  believe  India 
has  a  large  reprocessing  plant  to  extract  plu- 
tonlum from  a  spant  uranium  fuel  supply 
but  think  it  has  a  smaU  pUot  plant  that 
could  remove  plutonlum  for  a  bomb.  The 
precise  amount  of  plutonlum  needed  to 
make  a  bomb  is  a  secret,  but  Is  understood 
to  be  no  more  than  20  pounds. 

The  three  nuclear  power  plants  in  India 
have  been  fueled  by  xiranium  supplied  by 
ItseU,  the  United  States  and  Canada,  raising 
anew  the  question  of  whether  countries  like 
the  United  States  and  Canada  will  go  on 
supplying  countries  like  India  with  uranium 
for  their  nuclear  power  plants. 

India  has  never  signed  the  non-prolifera- 
tion treaty  prohibiting  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons,  claiming  that  it  wanted  its  own 
nuclear  explosives  to  use  as  tools  for  digging 
Irrigation  canals.  Brazil  has  used  the  same 
argimient  to  Justify  not  signing  the  treaty. 
Twenty-nine  countries  have  failed  to  sign 
the  nonprollferatlon  treaty.  It  comes  up  next 
year  for  a  full  review  by  the  United  Nations. 
Among  the  countries  that  have  not  signed 
the  treaty  are  Pakistan,  Israel,  South  Africa, 
Argentina,  Brazil  and  several  Arab  states. 

India's  development  and  detonation  of  the 
bomb  poses  a  severe  threat  to  the  future  of 
the  nonprollferatlon  treaty.  The  UJ«.  had 
hoped  that  next  year's  review  In  Geneva 
would  stimulate  nonalgners  into  signing. 
The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
begun  discussions  aimed  at  limiting  the  slae 
and  number  of  their  underground  nuclear 
tests,  which  they  had  hoped  woxild  also  en- 
courage other  countries  to  sign  the  treaty. 

India  said  that  It  exploded  its  plutonlum 
bomb  by  Implosion,  meaning  it  surrounded 
its  plutonlum  device  with  a  spherical  ar- 
rangement of  chemical  explosives  to  squeeze 
the  plutonlima  down.  The  detonation  of  a 
chemical  explosive  literally  compressed  the 
plutonlinn  into  what  nuclear  scientists  call 
a  "critical  mass."  which  then  triggered  the 
chain  reaction  that  takes  place  In  an  explod- 
ing nuclear  bomb. 

In  making  an  atomic  bomb,  the  hardest 
Job  Is  safely  machining  the  plutonlum  metal 
so  that  when  it  is  squeezed  by  an  explosion 
it  comes  together  at  Just  the  right  speed  to 
form  the  critical  mass. 

Only  two  weeks  ago,  a  study  group  formed 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  warned 
that  safeguard  regulations  against  the  poasi- 
blllty  of  nuclear  theft  would  have  to  be 
strengthened  because  of  the  relative  ease 
with  which  a  bomb  can  now  be  made.  It  said 
that  "precise  and  accxirate  Instructlona"  on 
how  to  make,  a  bomb  In  a  basement  were 
mostly  available  In  unclassified  literature. 

UjB.  arms  experts  beUeve  It  took  the  Indi- 
ans about  five  years  to  produce  their  first 
bomb.  The  U.S.  experts  think  that  India  did 
It  all  on  its  own.  using  the  efforts  of  about 
100  BclentlstB  and  technicians  and  910  mil- 
lion to  930  minion. 
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SENATOR      HUMPHREY      RECEIVES 
TOP  AFL-CIO  AWARD 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  evening,  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  Minnesota,  Senator  Hubert 
HtJMPHRiY,  was  presented  with  the 
Murray-Green  Award. 

This  is  the  highest  award  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  and  is  given  in  recognition  of  out- 
standing achievement  in  prcMnoting  the 
health  and  welfare  of  American  workers 
and  their  families. 

Prior  recipients  include  such  great 
Americans  as  Presidents  Harry  Truman 
and  Lyndon  Johnson,  and  former  Sena- 
tors Paul  Douglas,  Estes  Kefauver,  Her- 
bert Lehman,  James  Murray,  and 
Robert  Wagner. 

I  congratulate  Senator  Humphrey  on 
this  well -deserved  honor — the  AFL-CIO 
could  not  have  chosen  a  more  worthy 
recipient.  And  I  think  the  Senator's 
eloquent  and  sensitive  remarks  will  be 
of  interest  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Humphrey's  remarks 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

■There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Acceptance  Address  op  Senator  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey 

It  Is  a  great  honor  to  be  selected  to  receive 
the  Murray-Green  Award  for  1974. 

To  be  Identified  as  a  partner  with  Ameri- 
can Labor  in  Its  efforts  to  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  all  our  people  is  recognition  in 
which  I  take  great  pride. 

Throughout  our  nation's  history  the  Amer- 
ican labor  movement  has  been  the  cutting 
edge  for  social  progress. 

It  has  championed  the  cause  of  people  In 
every  generation.  And  In  all  Its  deeds,  it  has 
shown  It  shares  with  Thomas  Jefferson  the 
fundamental  belief  that: 

"The  care  of  human  life  and  happiness  is 
the  first  and  the  only  legitimate  object  of 
good  government." 

It  Is  with  a  mixture  of  pride  and  h&mllity 
that  I  accept  this  award  tonight. 

As  I  stand  here,  the  memory  of  the  great 
Americans  who  have  been  so  honored  by  you 
in  the  past  fiash  through  my  mind. 

It  Is  an  honor  roll  that  mcludes  two  of  the 
greatest  Presidents  In  our  nation's  history — 
Harry  Truman  and  Lyndon  Johnson — and 
five  outstanding  Senators  with  whom  I  was 
prlvUeged  to  serve — Herbert  Lehman,  Estes 
Kefauver.  Paul  Douglas,  James  Murray  and 
Robert  Wagner. 

I  am  also  reminded  of  the  two  outstanding 
Americans  and  dear  friends  In  whose  mem- 
ory this  award  Is  presented. 

I  wUl  never  forget  that  day  in  1948  when 
William  Green  came  to  Minnesota  to  endorse 
my  candidacy  for  the  United  States  Senate. 
Great  speech. 

Nor  will  I  ever  forget  that  great  Steel- 
workers  convention  In  Boston  In  1948  when 
Philip  Murray  presented  me  to  his  union. 
With  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  he  pledged 
his  support  for  me  and  that  of  the  Steel- 
workers  Union.  Tonight  I  salute  the  tradi- 
tion of  PhU  Murray — I.  W.  Abel. 

I  am  proud  of  the  American  labor  move- 
ment, proud  to  have  worked  with  you,  and 
proud  to  be  one  of  you. 

Labor  has  been  a  strong  and  steady  voice 
not  only  for  the  American  worker  and  his 
famuy,  but  also  for  the  poor,  the  elderly,  the 
disabled,  and  those  who  are  the  victims  of 
discrimination  and  prejudice. 

American  labor  has  stood  up  for  thoee  too 
weak  to  stand  for  themselves,  fought  for 
those  too  weary  to  fight  for  themselves,  and 


given   visibility   to   those   whose  only  crime 
was  that  "they  were  not  seen." 

American  labor  through  community  serv- 
ices— to  the  victims  of  natural  disasters,  to 
those  whose  lives  have  been  crippled  by  al- 
cohol and  drug  abuse,  to  the  consumer  as  its 
"watchdog"  over  prices,  to  the  entire  com- 
munity through  a  variety  of  voluntary  pro- 
grams, and  most  recently  In  the  new  and 
promising  area  of  pre-paid  legal  services — 
and  through  political  action  has  brought 
progress  for  our  people  and  honor  to  Amer- 
ica 

For  decades.  American  labor  has  been  the 
great  equalizer  In  American  politics. 

Working  with  other  liberal  and  progres- 
sive forces,  labor's  support  of  the  great  pres- 
idencies of  Franklin  Roosevelt,  Harry  Tru- 
man, John  Kennedy,  and  Lyndon  Johnson, 
has  made  tremendous  progress  In  our  na- 
tion possible. 

The  American  labor  movement  has  lent 
Its  great  weight  to  protecting  and  strength- 
ening  the   process  of  popular  democracy. 

It  has  succeeded  admirably  In  avoiding 
the  extremes  of  both  the  self-serving  right 
and  the  self-righteous  left. 

And  let  us  not  forget  that  it  was  labor  that 
first  perceived  and  warned  America  of  the 
dangers  df  Nazism  and  Fascism  prior  to 
World  War  II. 

Labor  has  always  understood  those  basic 
truths  that  provide  the  foundation  for  our 
political  system.  And  today,  more  than  ever, 
we  must  retiu-n  to  these  fundamentals  and 
renew  our  spirit  as  a  nation  from  the 
strength  and  unity  of  purpose  that  they  pro- 
vide. 

The  preamble  to  the  Constitution  says  it 
all.  It  spells  out  the  faith,  aspiration  and 
purpose  of  America. 

The  first  three  words  are  the  most  Impor- 
tant. They  establish  for  all  time  that  Amer- 
ica Is  "We  the  People." 

Not  we  the  government,  not  we  the  poli- 
ticians, not  we  the  political  parties,  not  we 
the  rich,  not  we  the  white,  but  "We  the  Peo- 
ple." This  Is  the  central  reference,  the  focal 
point  of  American  government. 

"In  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union" — 
Interesting  that  even  way  back  then  the 
word  "union"  was  prominent  in  the  major 
political  documents.  But.  really,  the  notion 
here  is  a  very  Important  one.  With  all  of  the 
differences  between  regions  of  our  country, 
economic  interests,  religions,  ethnic  back- 
grounds, and  a  whole  range  of  other  factors, 
the  Founding  Fathers  recognized  that  keep- 
ing our  nation  together  would  be  a  constant 
effort. 

In  1T76,  we  united  our  thirteen  colonies 
to  forge  a  new  nation  and  create  a  new 
unity.  As  we  approach  our  bicentennial  an- 
niversary in  1976,  we  must  forge  the  people 
of  this  country  into  a  "more  perfect  union" 
with  each  other.  This  is  not  possible  in  a 
bitter  land — In  a  country  where  interests  are 
naiTowly  defined  and  relentlessly  pursued. 
It  is  only  possible  If  tolerance  and  compro- 
mise are  understood  as  working  principles 
In  a  democracy  as  diverse  as  ours,  and  not 
condemned  as  excuses  for  those  who  have  no 
principles. 

"Establish  Justice" — not  simply  to  enact 
laws,  but  to  establish  Justice.  Establishing 
Justice  for  all  the  people.  Justice  that  Is  blind 
to  wealth,  to  color  and  to  religion.  Justice 
that  treats  all  men  equaUy.  This  Is  the  test 
of  a  democracy. 

"Insure  domestic  Tranquility" — this  Is  not 
the  same  as  apathy  or  Indifference.  Tran- 
quility means  peace  and  harmony.  It  is 
akin  to  the  Hebrew  word  "Shalom."  It  Im- 
plies a  respect  for  our  fellow  man  and  a 
concern  for  his  well  being. 

"Provide  for  the  common  defense" — The 
Founding  Fathers  were  not  fuzzy-thinking 
Idealists.  They  knew  Uiat  aU  of  the  things 
we  valued  could  only  be  nurtured  If  we 
were  seciue  from  the  dictates  of  others. 


"Promote  the  general  Welfare" — the  im- 
portant word  here  is  "promote."  This  is  an 
active  word.  It  implies  that  if  the  well  being 
of  citizens  is  threatened  you  do  something 
about  it.  It  does  not  say  government  is  to  be 
"neutral."  It  says  that  government  is  to  be 
responsible  for  Improving  the  Uves  of  the 
people. 

And — "Secure  the  Blessings  of  Liberty  to 
ourselves  and  our  Posterity" — The  blessings 
of  liberty  Is  the  way  It  is  put. 

Today  we  usually  take  it  for  granted.  But 
the  people  who  wrote  this  had  just  gone 
through  a  bloody  war  to  secure  their  free- 
dom from  foreign  dominance. 

Their  courage  purchased  this  "blessing"  of 
liberty  and  we  must  never  forget  that  It  can 
be  lost.  Nor  should  we  overlook  the  fact 
that  liberty  can  be  eroded  from  within  as  weU 
as  attacked  from  without. 

Not  a  single  reference  in  our  Constitution 
to  protecting  the  Government  from  the  peo- 
ple— but  rather,  to  protect  the  People  from 
the  abuse  of  Power  by  those  In  Government. 

These  are  the  fundamentals  on  which  the 
Constitution,  Indeed  American  government 
Itself.  Is  based. 

The  American  labor  movement  has  led  the 
way  In  making  these  basic  purposes  and  as- 
pirations realities  In  the  lives  of  our  people. 

Labor  has  led  the  fight: 

To  assure  every  boy  and  girl  a  good  educa- 
tion; 

To  guarantee  quality  health  care  at  reason- 
able prices,  as  a  basic  right  of  all  Americans; 

To  promote  the  dignity  and  self-respect 
of  every  man; 

To  provide  every  American  citizen  with  the 
full  benefits  and  opportunities  of  his  civU 
rights; 

To  assure  that  the  burden  of  taxation  Is 
equitably  borne  by  all,  a  sure  test  of  a  soci- 
ety's Justice; 

To  curb  monopoly  and  unconscionable 
profiteering,  and  to  insure  the  benefits  of 
competition  In  the  marketplace; 

To  see  to  it  that  all  our  citizens  have 
decent  communities  In  which  to  raise  their 
families,  with  safe  streets,  decent  housing, 
quality  education,  and  good  Jobs. 

And.  the  American  Labor  movement  has 
worked  to  establish  the  principle  that  any 
man  or  woman,  should  be  able  to  reach  as 
high  as  ability  will  take  them,  but  be  pro- 
tected by  a  floor  below  which  no  person  in 
America  will  be  allowed  to  fall. 

Labor  has  delivered  Its  blows  for  the  com- 
mon man,  and  It  has  made  them  count. 

But  perhaps  more  Important  than  the 
speclflc  achievements,  this  great  coalition  of 
labor  and  progressives  has  clearly  led  our 
nation  in  the  "politics  of  compassion." 

Democracy  can  only  work  If  it  has  a  heart 
as  well  as  a  brain.  Government  by  computer 
may  be  more  efficient,  but  It  can  never  be  of. 
by,  and  for  the  people.  And  it  can  never  be 
more  Just. 

Democracy  can  only  flourish  when  the 
tears  and  laughter,  anguish  and  Joy,  fears 
and  hopes  of  the  pec^le  are  a  very  part  of 
the  political  process. 

Democracy  can  only  survive  when  there 
Is  a  partnership  between  the  government  and 
the  people  that  Is  based  on  and  held  to- 
gether by  a  mutual  trust  and  faith. 

If  the  coalition  of  labor  and  progressive 
forces  have  demonstrated  anything,  it  is  that 
compassion  and  common  sense  can  go  hand 
In  hand  for  the  common  good. 

But  whUe  it  Is  flattering  to  our  egos  to 
look  back  over  the  miles  we  have  traveled 
together,  our  eyes  must  be  focused  on  the 
future. 

What  are  oiu*  dreams  for  America?  What 
values  shall  we  give  to  our  children?  What 
shall  our  priorities  be? 

Tonight  I  would  like  to  outline  three  goals 
of  great  concern  to  me.  I  believe  they  deserve 
our  attention. 

First,    we    must    remove    Uie   sLadow    of 
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atuune,  doubt  and  mistrust  tbmt  has  been 
cast  over  tbe  entire  political  process. 

For  Its  victims  are  "all  persons"  In  political 
me,  regardless  of  poUtlcal  party. 

Tet,  there  Is  am  even  greater  loss — the  loss 
of  confidence— the  loes  of  faith  In  self-gov- 
ernment, and  It  Is  this  trust  and  faith  that 
give  meaning  to  the  social  contract  of  pop- 
ular government. 

We  know  that  the  loes  of  public  confidence 
In  any  public  offld&I  can  be  rectified  at  the 
ballot  box.  But  the  restoration  of  public  con- 
fldenoe  In  tbe  Institutions  of  government  la 
a  Blow  process  which  requires  constant  build- 
ing and  rebuilding. 

If  It  Is  delayed,  tbe  very  foundations  of 
goremment  which  guarantee  our  freedom 
and  Insure  our  civil  llbertlee  and  civil  rights 
will  be  called  Into  question. 

None  of  \]s  can  afford  to  let  this  happen; 
there  Is  too  much  at  stake. 

Therefore,  our  poUtlcal  processes  must  be 
cleansed. 

We  are  making  progress,  campaign  and 
election  reform  are  coming  and  that  will 
belp. 

Never  again  will  big  money  play  the  role 
in  politics  It  has  In  the  past. 

No  campaign  In  the  future  will  be  run 
as  they  have  been  In  tbe  past.  Integrity 
has  become  the  most  precious  asset  of  the 
politician. 

But  cleaning  up  campaigns  Is  Just  the  be- 
ginning.   

Unless  our  government  buckles  down  and 
begins  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  people,  and 
unless  our  politicians  become  more  respon- 
sible In  pursuing  the  public  Interest  and  in 
leveling  with  the  people,  all  the  campaign 
and  election  reform  in  the  world  will  not 
restore  the  people's  faith  In  government. 

Second,  we  miist  reverse  the  growing  In- 
come gap  between  tbe  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  "havee"  and  the  *%ave  note"  In  America 
throtighout  the  w<arld.  We  m\ut  redsdlcate 
ourselves  to  the  progreeslve  moderation  of 
ttif  unjust  disparity  in  living  standards. 
Tbls  gap,  which  was  reduced  continually  In 
the  xmited  SUtes  from  1960  to  1968,  not 
surprisingly,  has  been  allowed  to  widen  dur- 
ing recent  years. 

Several  major  steps  must  be  taken. 

Theee  should  Include  a  new  commitment 
by  our  government  to  full  employment  and 
the  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  that  s\ich 
a  ecmmltment  reqxilres.  We  mxist  rededleate 
ourselves  to  the  pursuit  of  policies  to  maxl- 
mlae  employment,  maximize  production,  and 
m^TiTiniw»  Income— a  commitment  made  by 
the  President  and  the  Congress  to  the  Ameri- 
can worker  and  bis  family  In  tbe  "employ- 
ment Act  of  1946." 

It  also  requires  tough  and  effective  meas- 
ures to  protect  the  purchasing  powv  of  our 
workers'  pay-checks  frooa  the  ravages  of  un- 
controlled InflaUon.  The  ninaway  prices  have 
seriously  cut  Into  the  living  standard  of  the 
old,  the  poor,  and  the  working  families  of 
America. 

Basic  tax  reforms  to  cloee  corporate  loop- 
holes, to  assure  tbat  a  mlnlmmn  tax  Is  paid 
l>y  all,  and  to  guarantee  tbat  the  burden 
of  taxation  Is  related  to  the  ability  a€  the 
taxpayer  to  pay,  are  loaag  ovard'ne. 

To  permanmtly  reduce  tbe  differences  In 
living  standards  In  America,  we  must  also 
w(»'k  to  give  the  naost  deprived  In  our  society 
a  chance  at  equality  when  they  reach  the 
starting  line  in  this  competitive  world. 

Children  fnxn  low  and  middle  Income 
families  must  be  guaranteed  nutritious  food 
from  birth,  the  availability  of  q\iallty  health 
care,  and  trui  equality  In  the  (^>portunlty 
for  education. 

While  our  primary  resftonslbllity  mxist  be 
at  home,  the  growing  gap  In  the  quality  of 
life  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  nations 
of  the  world  endangers  peace  and  vl(dates 
human  dignity. 


We  must  ask  ourselves  how  long  will  the 
world's  poor  be  content  to  live  a  "liand  to 
mouth"  existence  as  the  "hewers  of  wood  and 
haulers  of  water"  for  the  world's  wealthy? 
Such  economic  and  human  Injustice  may 
have  been  tolerable  In  a  former  age,  but  not 
as  we  enter  the  last  quarter  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

The  "politics  of  compassion,"  knows  no 
race,  no  coIot,  no  creed,  and  no  nationality, 
it  knows  only  bximan  beings. 

We  cannot  rest  contented  while  children 
starve  In  the  streets  of  Harlem  or  Calcutta, 
m  Appalachla  or  West  Africa;  while  the  pride 
o£  able-bodied  men  Is  ground  away  by  unem- 
ployment In  Washington,  D.C.,  or  Lagos, 
Nigeria;  while  decent  families  are  forced  to 
live  In  tbe  decaying  slums  of  America's  great 
dtles  or  the  inhuman  barrios  of  Latin 
America. 

A  world  of  peace  and  proq;>enty  Is  only 
possible  if  standards  of  living  are  improved 
from  generation  to  generation. 

As  Pope  Paul  has  so  i^iirately  stated — 
"The  new  name  for  peacS'ts  development." 

Third,  rapid  change  and  Increased  com- 
plexity In  many  basic  socio-economic  factors 
are  tbe  characteristics  of  a  modern  society. 
As  a  result.  It  is  essential  tbat  we  find  ways 
to  anticipate  change  and  direct  It. 

The  energy  crisis,  the  critical  world  food 
situation,  and  the  psychological  and  social 
consequences  of  Increased  mobility,  are  only 
a  few  of  tbe  most  obvious  examples  of  tail- 
\ires  to  anticipate  basic  changes  and  their 
results. 

At  present,  we  do  not  have  the  Instrimients 
of  government  that  are  needed  for  planning 
our  nation's  balanced  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

It  Is  incredible  that  the  United  States, 
the  first  nation  In  the  world  to  enter  the 
modem  world  of  the  30th  century,  may  well 
be  tbe  last  nation  to  develop  tbe  Institutions 
and  processes  needed  to  deal  with  the  com- 
plexity and  rapid  change  that  come  with  a 
modem  technology  society. 

If  we  are  to  "design"  our  future  and  not 
simply  "resign"  ourselves  to  It,  we  must  fash- 
Ion  a  system  of  planning  for  growth  and  de- 
velopment. 

People,  are  fed  up  with  vague  and  empty 
pKxnlsee. 

Our  people  have  not  thrown  In  the  towel 
and  given  up  on  achieving  our  treasured 
goals  of  economic  and  social  Justice,  but  they 
are  finished  chasing  rainbows.  They  want 
politicians  with  dreams  and  imagination,  but 
they  want  more.  They  want  people  In  gov- 
ernment who  are  effective.  The  premium  to- 
day Is  on  results. 

A  policy  of  balanced  growth  and  develop- 
ment would  be  a  major  step  toward  that 
kind  of  government. 

For  six  years  the  "politics  of  compassion" 
have  taken  a  b«u:k  seat  to  tbe  "politics  of 
Indifference." 

We  have  seen  the  bitter  fruits  of  negative 
politics  in  the  sacking  of  the  poverty  pro- 
grams, impounding  of  funds  for  tbe  sick  and 
the  needy,  the  gutting  of  bousing  programs, 
the  retreat  from  the  commitment  to  make 
our  cities  liveable,  and  the  callous  abuse  of 
the  veto  power  to  block  programs  for  some  of 
tboee  In  America  that  most  need  tbe  help 
of  this  government — the  physically  and 
mentally  handicapped  and  our  working  poor. 

It  reminds  me  of  something  Franklin 
Roosevelt  once  said  that  has  always  stayed 
with  me : 

"Oovemments  can  err.  Presidents  do  make 
mistakes,  but  the  Immortal  Dante  tells  \is 
that  Divine  Justice  weighs  tbe  sins  of  the 
M^d-blooded  and  the  sins  of  the  warm- 
hearted on  a  different  scale.  Better  the  occa- 
sional fatilts  of  a  government  living  in  the 
spirit  at  charity  than  tbe  consistent  omis- 


sions of  a  grovemmeint  froeen  in  the  Ice  at 
its  own  Indifference." 

Government  of  the  few,  by  tbe  few  and 
for  tbe  few  has  no  place  in  America. 

We  must  refocus  the  attention  and  ener- 
gies of  America  on  those  human  proMems 
tbat  tbe  indifferent,  tbe  preoccupied,  and 
the  faint  of  heart  turn  away  from  and 
ignore. 

But  I  have  great  faith  In  America.  I  have 
confidence  In  the  American  people.  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  pessimists,  the  prophets  of 
gloom  and  doom.  Rather  I  share  the  view  of 
Carl  Sandburg  who  said : 

"I  see  America,  not  In  tbe  setting  sim  of  a 
black  night  of  despair  ahead  of  us.  I  see 
America  In  the  crimson  light  of  a  rising  sun 
fresh  from  the  burning,  creative  hand  of 
Ood.  I  see  great  days  ahead,  great  days 
possible  to  men  and  women  of  will  ana 
vision." 


LOSS  TO  INDIANA  IN  MUNICIPAL 
SEWAGE  WORKS  GRANTS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
had  occasion  to  join  with  fellow  Members 
of  Congress  from  my  State  In  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Francis  Mayo,  Regional  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  In  Chicago.  In  that  letter  we 
asked  that  the  EPA  reconsider  Its  pro- 
cedures for  making  mxinlclpal  sewage 
works  grants.  If  changes  are  not  made  in 
the  present  system.  Indiana  cities  will 
lose  $15  mlUlon  In  Federal  grants  for 
waste  treatment  fcu:llltles  on  Jime  30, 
1974.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  our  letter  be  printed  in  the 

RXCORO.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecticm.  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  in  October 
1972,  the  Congress  voted  overhelmingly 
to  override  the  President's  veto  and  en- 
acted the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Amendments  of  1972.  The  congres- 
sional action  was  considered  a  major  step 
toward  the  goal  of  a  cleaner  environ- 
ment. In  the  years  1973  to  1975,  Congress 
envisioned  that  $18  bUllon  would  be 
spent  for  building  community  waste 
treatment  facilities.  This  level  of  fund- 
ing clearly  indicated  the  high  priority 
that  Congress  placed  on  the  clean  water 
program. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration 
chose  not  to  follow  the  mandate  of  Con- 
gress. Having  failed  to  kill  the  program 
through  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
veto,  it  looked  to  extraordinary  means  of 
questionable  validity  to  undermine  tbe 
legislation.  First,  it  surrounded  the  clean 
water  program  in  such  a  mass  of  confus- 
ing regulations  and  guidelines,  that  the 
very  tangle  of  the  redtape  brought  the 
program  to  a  standstill.  Second,  the  ad- 
ministration refused  to  obligate  more 
than  half  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
Congress.  These  actions  amount  to  a 
most  arbitrary  and  capricious  impound- 
ment which  has  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
billions  of  dollars  to  cities  across  the 
country;  cities  which  need  help  in  con- 
structing waste  disposal  facilities. 

Had  the  administration  carried  out  Iti 
constitutional  duties  and  followed  tbe 
will  of  Congress,  my  State  of  Indiana 
would  have  received  over  twice  the  mon- 
eys which  EPA  Is  making  available.  Spe- 
cifically, Indiana  would  have  been  aOo- 
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gated  $168.4  million  in  fiscal  year  1973, 
$202  million  in  fiscal  year  1974,  and 
$113.3  million  in  fiscal  year  1975.  Funds 
actually  available  for  Indiana,  if  we  suc- 
ceed in  cutting  the  redtape.  are  $67.3 
million,  $101  million,  and  $63.7  million 
for  the  respective  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  prepared  lists 
showing  which  communities  in  Indiana 
will  not  receive  Federal  grants  for  waste 
treatment  due  to  the  executive  refusal 
to  obligate  funds.  The  lists  indicate  how 
much  will  be  lost  to  each  community  in 
fiscal  year  1973,  1974,  and  1975  funds, 
because  of  the  administration's  decision 
to  thwart  the  will  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  must  in- 
form the  public  of  the  disastrous  course 
the  administration  has  followed  in  this 
and  other  areas.  Time  and  again  arbi- 
trary executive  impoundment  has  denied 
our  cities  Federal  funds  which  they  sorely 
need  in  their  efforts  to  Improve  the  com- 
munities in  which  we  live. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  lists 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lists  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
Cities  which  will  lose  Federal  sewage  toorks 

grants  for  Fiscal  Year  1973  due  to  executive 

impoundment 

[Funds  lost,  m  thousands] 

Anderson    6,675 

Mlchlgantown 32 

Borne  City 2.  022 

Blrdseye - 660 

Cities  which  wiU  lose  Federal  sewage  works 

grants  for  fiscal  year  1974  due  to  Executive 

impoundment 

[Funds  lost  in  thousands] 

Grlfflth    7,200 

Jeffersonville  PCD 19 

JeffersonvUle   225 

Orestes    27 

Leesburg ..... 68 

Washington 95 

W.  Terre  Haute . 22 

L.  Monroe  Reg  HSD 227 

New  Point 29 

Napoleon    11 

Bethany    3 

Mooreland 29 

Mount  Summit 29 

Laduga   4 

Oxford 4 

Boswell   612 

Pendleton 58 

Marklevllle     32 

Shoals    1,066 

Galveston 46 

Moiwn 30 

Columbus 270 

Hartsvllle 4 

Windfall   City 35 

Sharpsvllle 30 

Mlchlgantown    688 

St.    John    120 

Demotte   118 

Warsaw 62 

Morgantown    9 

KendallvlUe 32 

New    Chicago 927 

Hebron    23 

Kuuts    80 

Bourbon  18 

Chandler    86 

Haubstadt    20 

MltcheU    83 

Wash.  Twp 43 

Oeorgetown  80 

Prankton    41 

Monroevilie   "_II~II"        12 

Clay  City 968 

Qreentown . .__..        17 
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Beverly  Shore 

Klngsford    Height. 

Plerceton    

Lapaz    

Kentland    

Osceola 

Sweetzer 

Hymera    

Prancesvllle 

Owensvllle   


30 

82 

14 

30 

21 

127 

862 

637 

36 

11 

PoseyvlUe  1,004 

Curydon .  29 

Leavenworth   . 29 

KnlghtsvUle 389 

Rusevllle    11 

Roachdale    12 

Remington 12 

Morrlstown    . .... . ._ 14 

CarUsle    46 

Wolcott    .  48 

Osslan    12 

Jamestown    8 

Fishers    1,027 

Wheatfleld    76 

Darlington    . 41 

Lynn . 56 

Argoe 11 

Walton    . IS 

Ooodland   61 

New    Market 7 

Medaryvllle    - 107 

Clayton . 10 

Brookston    8 

Lacrosse    68 

Colfax    10 

Dublin 21 

Oosport 109 

Logansport 495 

Shirley    . 10 

Spiceland    26 

Columbia   City 370 

Balnbridge   35 

Royal  Center . 13 

Advance    116 

Winona   Lake 52 

Oreenville    66 

Monroe   City   .  10 

Wheatland   70 

Monroe    111 

Churubusco 12 

Chesterfield  68 

Spurgeon    23 

North  Salem 134 

Montlcello    .  64 

Gas    City 50 

Williams    Creek 86 

Thorntown 20 

Etna  Oreen 89 

Lynnville    38 

Hamlet    118 

Waveland  42 

Martinsville 1,752 

Paragon    . 639 

Oldenburg   41 

Plymouth  110 

Sandborn   127 

Oaktown 63 

Van    Buren 6 

West  Lebanon 120 

Wanatah 51 

Schneider 29 

Milton 64 

Claypool    . 32 

North  Webster .^ 1,466 

Walkerton    37 

Medora    7 

Linden     847 

MiUersburg    66 

Montgomery    3 

Brucevllle 41 

Converse .  70 

Cynthlana    41 

Coatsvllle  85 

Amo 36 

Marengo  49 

Kewanna    64 

Burlington 41 

Akron    11 

Rochester 132 

L.  Manltou  Con.  Dt 110 

Marshall  30 


Burnettsvllle 

Kennard 

Dale 

Albany    

English   

Earl  Park 

Holland 

Cannelburg   . 
Hudson 


51 

21 

10 

20 

61 

32 

30 

14 

32 

Shlpshewana 540 

Bloomlngton  S 233 

Lanesvllle 47 

Twin  Lake  RSD 186 

Burns  Harbor 72 

CentervlUe   23 

W.  Lafayette  RSD 6 

Rensselaer    ._  10 

Dunrelth    22 

Decatur 71 

La   Grange 29 

Lewlsvllle  ._  68 

Francisco    943 

Indianapolis  No.  1 6,699 

Dana    23 

Morocco    54 

Fountain    City Z"  46 

New  Richmond : I  34 

Decker g 

Cordry  Swt.  Consy "I"  63 

Princes  Lakes 88 

Palmyra   ZJl  4 

Silver  Lake  ZZZ  39 

Denver "  43 

Ambla   ..—-...._._...__.___..______  29 

Mentone ...11  66 

Larwlll "  29 

Eaton mill  13 

Wlnslow   I.III"  115 

Kokomo ..... _...._..__  760 

Hamilton    I_  no 

Shelbyvllle IIIIZI  ill 

TeU  City 120 

Troy 13 

Wlngate    ^ 41 

Andrews _.._.___.._ ......  10 

Tennyson    29 

Waynetown  . IIIII  8 

Wlnamac    80 

Brook 49 

Carbon    I.III  29 

Cambridge  City IIIIIIIII  20 

St.  Joe 39 

Cbarlestown ^ „ go 

Edwardspwrt    , 25 

Swltz  City 29 

Patoka    44 

Newbvu^h II  15 

Newport    25 

Seymour gg 

Lafayette   858 

Hlllsboro    39 

Bedford ng 

Mlshawaka 371 

Noblesville  "  66 

Roanoke    g 

New  Peldn 18 

Fredrlcksburg  29 

Cumberland    4 

Covington    645 

Laurel   26 

Bloomlngton  N. 257 

Waldron  C.  D 8 

Montpeller 20 

Roann   24 

Cannelton    19 

Lagro 89 

St.  Paul .) 8 

Montezuma ......... ........  83 

Palrvlew  Park 60 

Cayuga   75 

Perrysvllle    43 

Edlnburg    '  8 

Worthlngton 61 

Newberry    10 

Veedersburg 18 

Rising  Sun . 19 

Mllltown 7 

Mllford  Junction 103 

Mount  Vernon 68 

Bloomfield   4 

Oreendale 83 
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Cities  wh^h  will  lose  Federal  sewage  works  and  are  prepared  to  commence  construction,  should   not   inevitablv   ri«!iilt   in    »,i»k 

grants  far  fiscal  year  1975  due  to  executive  It  would  seem  desirable  to  us  to  award  grants  Srfces  a^  dufnrSfnn.  1^  f  L^     ^^ 

impoundment  to   these    communities.   These    commiLltles  Sfl™^  «,       °f      ^  ^  '^!,  domestic 

IPunds  lost  in  thousandBj  would  have  been  funded  based  on  the  Board's  f<^0"0™y-  fiannlng  ahead  and  combln- 

Westfleld 2794  original  FY  '73  MPL.  The  communities  were  ^^  lorelgn  policies  with  domestic  eco- 

Lapel   1239  advised  of  their  pollution  control  needs  In  ^°°^^  realities  can  help  to  avoid  disas- 

Portland 364  the  plan  of  Implementation   and  proceeded  trous  programs,  while  insuring  the  maxi- 

Alexandrla  8fl7  to  qualify  for  funds  as  a  direct  result  of  that  mum  amount  of  cooperation. 

Westport 33  requirement.  Several  are  under  Stream  Pol-  Among  Federal  agencies,  there  are  ex- 
Hammond  4050  lutlon  Control  Board  orders  and  two  under  amples  of  a  lack  of  coordinated  DolicieiL 

Trau  Creek 1425  VS.  EPA  180  day  notice  orders.  A  few  com-  The  near-embarKO  in   1973   of  snvhAar! 

Scott  County  RSD 2250  munltles  are  under  a  sewer  ban  because  of  eXrte  has  been  criticized  hvfhpr^ 

Lebanon   1440  overloaded   treatment  plants  and   develop-  frii  A^^f^T;!* ,Jf®^^           °  P^ ,  ,  ®  ^"• 

Paoli 60  ment  has  been  restricted.  The  communities  f*^  Accounting  Office  as  a  decision  that 

French  Lick 67  sincerely  believed  that  they  would  be  funded  ^^o™"  consultation  between  the  De- 
Auburn 930  and  proceeded  to  Invest  considerable  sums  Partraent  of  Commerce  and  the  Depart- 

Oreencastle   3310  of  money  In  engineering.  At  this  time,  the  ment  of  State — resulting  In  consequences 

2^'®*^^,- --" 38  1972    amendments    and    the    subsequently  Which  counteracted  several   established 

^^rthlomew  RSD . 3375  promulgated   regulations   resulted   In   a  re-  poUcies.  The  GAO  reported  that  the  soy- 

Hone   iTq  "^  Priority  rating  system.  bean    embargo    worsened    an    existing 

^^^^^^^^^^'^^^^^'''^    r  -^Je^ryirrpfoSrsiSScl^n?  S;:  Xl'^noTJ^!il.Tr.ZT.le^ 

Tr^algar 46O  ^here  are  projects  beyond  position  143  on  the  Sf^,/!^^^'^     domesUc     agriculture. 

Packer  Clt; !?  MPL  that  are  ready  to  proceed  and  should  be  ^^^^^ ,  ^"^^  J^^J^'^^^!^    ^"^^    'a^ly 

CampbeUsbure                                       "'        ai  coi^sldered  for  avaUable  FY  '73  grant  funds  "*^®  involved   the   Agriculture  Depart- 

Selma 749  ^  priority  order.  These  projects  deserve  every  ment  and  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  in 

Brookvlue  1-.11"ZIZIZZZZZZ1"ZZ""       29  consideration.  disagreements  over  the  relative  needs  for 

Marlon """"IIIIIIII  20864        ^^  ^^^  ^°^  reconsideration  of  the  pres-  increasing  agricultural  exports  and  the 

Matthews  "      167  ent  situation  which  not  only  penalizes  the  stabilization  of  domestic  food  prices 

AvUla 21  citizens  of  Indiana,  but  also  delays  the  im-  The  United  States  must  take  an  active 

Bremen 1027  plementatlon  of  the  objectives  of  the  Mu-  roIe  In  this  effort  by  virtue  of  our  enor- 

itfSo^-.."^:-:::: '?,  ;^.%Toir^r' ■"'^•"  "-  -u.  state  u,  «,e  i,d?o',n°L°;;ftv'Zd 

Huntertown la                        VaA  hTISe"  *^®  international  economy.  We  have  6 

Ingalls ■"      445                           Birch  Bath     '  percent   of    the    global   population   and 

'      vs  Senators  consume  at  least  27  percent  of  all  raw 

ExHiBrr  1                                                      jj^^  J  Madden  materials— including  34  percent  of  the 

„^  „     .  .    ,  „           „       MAf  10, 1974.                          j^p    p  landcr'ebe  energy  resources.  As  the  world's  largest 

of^ndJ^^a           '^^  "^"^^  Grants-State                         l^^B^]^^^^^"'  exporter   of   food,   our   policies   in  ^art 

Mr  Francis  mato                                                               J-  Edward  roush,  determine  the  well-being  of  millions  of 

Regional  Adminuirator  Environmental  Pro-                           Elwood  H.  Hiixm.  ^^\  around  the  globe,  whUe.  on  the 

tection  Agency.  Chicago.  Ill                                                William  Q.  Brat,  Other  hand,  the  United  States  is  directly 

Dear  Mr.  Mayo:   On  May  9,  the  Indiana                           John  t.  Myers,  affected  by  the  export  policies  of  other 

Congressional    Delegation    and    their    aides                           Roger  h.  Zion,  nations.  Our  reliance  on  foreign  sources 

met  with  Lieutenant  Governor  Robert  Orr                         ^**=  H-  Hamilton,  for  energy  and  mineral  materials  has 

and  representatives  of  the  Indiana  Stream  _                      P*vm  W.  Dennis,  demonstrated  the  necessity  for  coooera- 

Pollutlon  Control  Board  to  discuss  problems                            William  H.  Hudnttt  ni,  tive  PcUcles    The  nations  of  thir^riH 

that  exist  with  the  Municipal  Sewage  Works                                          Members  0/  Congress.  ^^1  ^onrnt^^r^nJ^llTf        ♦^         i° 

Grant  program  In  Indiana   Of  special  con-                         *'^!  becoming  increasingly  mterdepend- 

cern  to  us  were  the  problems  associated  with                           "^~~^^~^~^  ^"'  ^°  "^*'  iJ^^^ated  prices  and  withheld 

the  expenditure  of  the  remaining  $41.3  mU-             THE    NATIONAL    RESOURCE  supplies  have  a  ripple  effect  throughout 

lion  m  FY  '73  federal  funds  that  must  be                      INFORMATION  ACT  ^^  economies. 

°^^**t!  ^^°''*  ■^''''*  ^°- *^''*-                               Mr    WTTTTAXTO    »*      n      ..,     .    .^  Present  shortages  result  from  a  com- 

The  Stream  Pollution  Control  Board  rep-         ^^-    WILLIAMS.    Mr.    President,    the  bination  of  at  le^t  sevpn  fartnr.!- 

resentatives  described  20  projects  totauing  need  for  decisive  action  on  many  short-  First  the  United  States  has  bPPn  roiv 

less  than  $26  mui'on  that  have  met  au  major  age  problems  and  natural  resource  Is-  inrincrS^inelv  on  foSJi  .n^^!r^^ 

grant  requirements  and  appear  likely  to  re-  sues  is  confronting  us  now  as  at  no  time  nefrn?pnm  «nH  Lrf^ii"!^?^^   '""^''^^  f*"^ 

celve  a  grant  before  the  June  30.  1974  dead-  in  thP  nnst   Rp^prft  ovotfc  <«  Tk «,  „„^  petroleum  and  certain  other  scarce  min- 

line.  Eligible  projects  remain  to  be  develop  flpiri  Lh  ^.f^  k!  i  ^^^^^^^  \^^  energy  erals.  In  the  IQTO's,  growing  demand  and 

for  purposes  of  encumbering  the  remlimS  Save  W^h^Sfpf  minv""!!^^ '"^^^k,"*^"  worldwide  CompeUtion  for  these  re- 
$15  miuion.  The  remaining  23  communities  "aye  highlighted  many  other  problems  sources  has  caused  a  problem  of  con- 
on  the  MPL  that  are  listed  as  eligible  for  ^^^^  we  Will  continue  to  face.  For  ex-  straints  on  global  supply    The  Arab  oil 

fs.'rr."pp'H.'r?.?p;s-^-s;  gs^w5th".ShiuTo4r.e?j'sf^'i  tix:s.n^^tr^^'^z£r"^' 

Ml  3  minion  within  the  eligible  143  on  the  ^®^^'    ^    ?"^*    ^    population    control  Second,  the  effects  of  the  Arab  oil  em- 

Mpl  is  very  unlikely.  measures.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to  bargo  also  reduced  aUocatlons  to  users 

The  reasons  for  the  problems  m  obtaining  consider  these  various  decisions  in  isola-  of  petrSemn-related  prScte 

a^sufflc^nt  number  Of  eligible  projects  arl  ^ion  f-rn  ^af    ^her  ™rd,sre'Sf^1rf/s°Sding  those 

1.  The  delay  In  the  development  of  an  nrS^saW  JhP  if m  °".f ^i  *,^^  ^f'  ^**  P'-oducing  metals,  petrochemicals,  and 
approved  priority  rating  sys^T  and  mIE  ?^i?^  WnliJ  .0  ;^  •  ^^^^^^^  ^^^*°°  °?  ^^mes,  are  emerging  from  a  prolonged 
for  the  grant  program.                      na  mi^  Th,rd    World    resource    and    economic  period   of    overcapacity    and    depressed 

2.  The  late  ^February  11.  1974)  pubiica-  Problems  is  unfortunate.  Nevertheless,  prices,  which  makes  them  unable  to 
tion  of  final  construction  grant  regulations  Tf®  must  urge  that  an  active  participa-  meet  sharply  increasing  demands- 
fli<iii^*n,t!f  P"''"'^*"^"  of  guidelines  for  t^on  in  the  formulation  of  new  policies  Fourth,  economic  price  controls  were 
facility  plan  preparation  and  Infiltration-  in  these  cntical  areas  continue.  Our  imposed  at  a  time  when  some  commodltv 
inflow  requirements,  prohibited  an  early,  national  self-interest  requires  that  we  prices  were  at  lOM^er^  or  se^S 
iS^co,LX^  ""  '''•  ""^  °'  communities  insure  that  these  policies  are  coordinated  low  level ;                                  seasonally 

thI?"h7ve";rS3---l«----  rv^MSaX%SrthT?;o'ran^°  beTJScrS'  '"  ^^-''^^  «°°^  ^ 

that  have  Plans  and  specifications  completed  abroad.    A    wheat    deal,    for    example.  Sixth  some^973  crop  yields  were  lower 
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than  expected,  or  were  limited  by  acreage 
allotments;  and 

Seventh,  exports  of  many  commodities 
have  expanded  rapidly  due  to  favorable 
overseas  prices. 

Proposals  before  the  Congress  which 
would  establish  broad  policies  and  a  com- 
prehensive mechanism  for  averting  fu- 
ture shortages  and  resource  crises  de- 
serve our  immediate  attention.  The  Na- 
tional Resource  Information  System, 
which  is  embodied  in  Senate  bill  3209,  is 
the  proposal  which  I  must  prefer  for  im- 
plementing a  sophisticated  and  credible 
organization  to  accomplish  the  complex 
task  of  monitoring  and  analyzing  our  re- 
source scarcity  problems.  As  originally 
drafted,  S.  3209  would  establish  a  Bureau 
of  Resource  Information  in  the  Depar,t- 
ment  of  Commerce.  This  office  was  mod- 
eled on  a  similar  provision  in  the  Energy 
Information  Act.  which  in  turn  was  pat- 
terned after  the  functions  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  as  an  independent  and 
highly  credible  source  of  raw  data  and  in- 
formation analysis. 

However,  I  have  concluded,  as  did  Sen- 
ator Nelson,  the  sponsor  of  this  Na- 
tional Resource  Information  Act.  in  re- 
cent testimony  on  the  bill,  that  a  new  and 
altogether  Independent  agency — prefer- 
ably one  responsible  to  the  Congress — 
would  be  the  most  effective  Institutional 
setting  for  such  an  important  function. 
Senator  Nelson  testified  that  the  mission 
of  this  agency  would  be  to  monitor  the 
use  of  all  resources  and  to  collect  data 
80  that  country  would  know — 

What  and  when  to  conserve,  how  much  to 
produce,  how  to  avoid  shortages  or  gluts 
caused  by  Ignorance,  and  when  to  begin  sig- 
nificant research  programs. 

The  report  ja-^t  released  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  on  the  Government's 
ability  to  cope  v;ith  shortages  concluded 
that,  for  the  future,  basic  commodity 
problems  "have  not  even  been  adequately 
defined,  let  alone  agreed  upon."  The  GAO 
has  also  tentatively  endorsed  the  idea  of 
making  the  agency  an  independent  unit. 

An  independent  agency  would  give  the 
necessary  objectivity  p.nd  intcfrity  to  the 
gathering  of  information  which  would 
then  be  used  for  determining  policy,  not 
only  by  decisionmakers  throu,ihout  gov- 
ernment, but  in  the  private  sector  and  on 
the  international  level.  This  common 
base  of  data  reoorting  and  statistical 
analysis  is  crucial  \1  we  ire  to  make  .sense 
out  of  the  present  conflict  of  facts  and 
policies  which  are  often  generated  for 
special  purposes  or  to  support  foregone 
conclusions  or  decisions.  Recent  criticism 
of  the  validity  of  the  Consumer  Price 
Index— CPI— and  the  Wholesale  Price 
Index— WPI — shows  them  to  be  exam- 
ples of  another  problem  \\ith  economic 
data. 

Many  of  these  problems  could  be  over- 
come by  a  npw  and  Independent  agency 
addressing  itself  to  contemporary  ?.nd 
long-range  questions  on  resource  infor- 
mation, k  new  agency  might  involve 
totally  new  personnel,  or  it  could  take 
the  form  of  selected  reorganization  in 
order  to  create  the  most  e.Tective  and 
efflcient  operation.  But  questions  about 
organizational  arrangements  or  an  af- 
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finity  for  existing  programs  should  not 
obscure  our  thinking  about  the  best  way 
to  approach  this  issue.  Although  much 
useful  work  is  being  done  on  this  problem, 
our  activity  has  been  fragmented  and  un- 
coordinated with  regard  to  information 
capabilities  for  planning  and  policy- 
making. This  has  been  documented  in  the 
introductory  statement  on  the  National 
Resource  Information  Act.  Computer 
technologj',  for  instance,  is  not  being 
used  to  its  fullest  advantage  in  maintain- 
ing and  coordinating  Government  data 
gathering  programs  in  the  natural  re- 
sources field,  especially  for  the  sharing 
of  unique  or  costly  information  activities. 
Taus,  an  information  shortage  affects 
our  ability  to  anticipate,  avoid,  or  man- 
age shortages  of  materials.  Too  much 
confusion,  too  many  conflicting  facts  and 
arguments  have  slowed  our  efforts  to 
come  to  grips  with  our  current  dilemmas 
in  energy,  environment,  and  economics. 
We  clearly  do  not  have  the  kind  of  ad- 
vance warning  and  step-by -step  planning 
needed  for  the  future. 

Concern  over  the  long-term  availa- 
bility of  some  commodities  focuses,  on  in- 
creasing consumption  rates  worldwide, 
when  contrasted  with  decreasing 
amounts  of  known  reserves  of  nonrenew- 
able minerals,  and  the  potential  threat 
of  the  formation  of  cartels  to  witlihold 
supplies  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Of  the 
14  to  18  basic  raw  materials  considered 
necessary  for  an  industrial  society,  the 
United  States  depends  on  imports  for 
more  than  half  its  supply  of  six  of  them : 
aluminum;  chromium;  manganese; 
nickel;  tin;  and  zinc.  One  principal  fac- 
tor for  some  imports  has  been  their  lower 
cost  compared  to  economically-exploita- 
ble resources  in  the  United  States. 

The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  has  com- 
pleted the  first  overall  assessment  of  the 
Nation's  miiieral  resources  in  18  years 
and  reported  a  "mineral  crisis."  Many 
known  mineral  deposits  are  seriously  de- 
pleted and  future  supplies  have  either 
not  yet  been  discovered  or  are  too  deep 
to  be  economically  mined.  Minerals  for 
which  "large"  or  "huge"  resource  bases 
remain  include  iron.  coal,  uranium,  pe- 
troleum, aluminum,  copper,  zinc,  lead, 
manganese,  nickel,  gypsum,  sulfur,  and 
molybdenum.  "Small"  or  "insignificant" 
reserves  are  reported  for  tin,  asbestos, 
chromium,  fluorine,  mica,  and  mercury. 

For  these  and  most  of  the  remaining 
50  or  so  mineral  commodities.  U.S.  abil- 
ity to  meet  projected  needs  will  depend 
on  increasingly  sophisticated,  yet  eco- 
nomical, technology;  recycling  and  con- 
servation in  mineral  production  and  use; 
and  imports.  In  addition,  many  minerals 
are  being  lost  or  wasted  because  of  in- 
sufficient economic  Incentive  for  their  re- 
covery. 

The  final  report  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Materials  Policy  in  June  1973 
outlined  the  following  simimary  direc- 
tives for  policymakers: 

First,  strike  a  balance  between  the 
need  to  produce  goods  and  the  need  to 
protect  the  environment  by  modifying 
the  materials  system  so  that  all  resources, 
including  environmental,  are  paid  for  by 
users; 

Second,  strive  for  an  equilibrium  be- 


tween the  supply  of  materials  and  de- 
mand by  increasing  primary  production, 
by  accelerating  waste  recycling,  and  im- 
proving efficiency-of-use  of  materials; 
and 

Third,  manage  materials  policy  more 
effectively  by  recognizing  the  complex 
interrelationships  of  the  materials/en- 
ergy/environmeut  system  so  that  laws, 
executive  orders,  and  administrative 
practices  reinforce  policy  and  do  not 
counteract  it. 

The  National  Commission's  studies  re- 
veal that — 

Extensive  Interdepyendence  exists  among 
the  nations  of  the  world  for  raw  materials 
(and  that]  .  .  .  [njo  major  nation  nor  group 
of  nations  is  completely  self-sufficient  In  all 
raw  materials  essential  to  an  Industrial  econ- 
omy. 

Using  data  from  the  Geological  Survey, 
the  Commission  found  that  domestic 
production  remains  the  primary  source 
of  materials  for  the  United  States,  al- 
though the  Commission  notes  that  In  the 
last  20  years  the  percentages  of  imports, 
in  the  aggregate,  for  domestic  consump- 
tion "have  grown  shghtly"  as  a  percent- 
age of  domestic  consumption.  This  trend 
Is  anticipated  to  continue,  according  to 
the  report.  However,  the  Commission 
recommends  rels^ng  on  market  forces  to 
determine  the  mix  of  imports  and  do- 
mestic production,  but  with  the  proviso 
that— 

Where  costly  and  dangerous  reliance  upon 
imported  materials  . . .  the  Government  must 
intervene. 

Two  problems  found  by  the  Commis- 
sion which  are  related  to  the  domestic 
minerals  position  of  the  United  States 
vis-a-vis  its  imports  are  that — the  pro- 
portion of  recycled  materials  is  declining, 
and — policy  formulation  for  materials 
management  is  "handicapped  by  inade- 
quate, inaccurate,  or  inaccessible  infor- 
mation." 

Population  -Increases  indicate  a  dou- 
bling time  of  about  a  generation  for  the 
present  population  which  will  necessitate 
a  doubling  of  food  production  in  the  next 
generation  unless  that  growth  rate  is 
reduced. 

Otherwise  we  can  anticipate  no  solu- 
tion whatever.  The  same  spectre  coii- 
fronts  us  for  minerals,  fuels,  and  other 
nonrenewable  resources;  although  in  this 
case,  most  of  the  resources  are  of  finite 
quantity  and  eventually  will  be  depleted. 

In  light  of  such  projections,  with  th"ir 
assumptions  of  present  rates  of  increase 
and  based  on  known  minersd  resources, 
we  cannot  sit  idly  by  while  such  proph- 
ecies, if  reasonably  accurate,  are  al- 
lowed to  fulfill  themselves.  We  carmot 
allow  it  to  happen  in  the  absence  of  an 
examination  of  our  consumption  and 
growth  patterns  to  determine  our  re- 
sponse with  new  policies  designed  to  meet 
such  challenges.  It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  I  call  for  urgent  action  on  the  Na- 
tional Resource  Information  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  information  on  this  issue 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Materials  (ind  uses) 


Forecast  Percent  of  Percent  of 

annual  consump-  Percent  of  coniump- 

growth  in  tion  product  tion 

demand  imported  Mported  raqrcled 


1 .  Mica  (sheet)  (electrical  items) 

2.  Platinum  group  <  (alloys  and  catalysts). 

3.  Chromium  >      (allays,      compounds) 

political   or   environmental   uncer- 
tainty  

4.  Strontium  >    (electronic    tubes,    fire- 

works. 2inc  refining,  ceramics) 

5.  Cobalt  (steel  alloys,  chemical  uses) 

nickel  is  substitutabie 

6.  Tantalum  >  (electronics,  anticorrosive). 

7.  Bauxite  (aluminum)  most  abundant 

metalelic  elanient 

8.  Man^nse  >  (alloys,  etc.) 

9.  RuoriiM  (chemicals,  soiettinf) 


7.0 
3.0 

100 
100 

46 
24 

5.0 

100 

IS 

4.0 

100 

(0 

2.0 
4.0 

9S 

97 

6 
17 

7.0 
3.0 
3L0 

87-96 
95 
87 

15 

2 

<1 

12 

0 

<1 
U 

23 
<1 
C) 


Materials  (and  uses) 


Forecast 

annual 

growth  in 

doiiiand 


Percent  of 
consump- 
tion 
Imported 


Percent  of 

product 

exported 


Percent  o( 

conwmp- 

tion 

reeyded 


10.  Titanium,   rutile  (pigments,  metals, 

ceramics) 5.0 

llmenite 11.0 

Sponge 35  0 

11.  Asbestos  (concrete,  tile,  abrathm, 

insulation) 0 

12.  Tin  (tinplate,  solders,  chemical  alloys) 

heavy  reliance  on  overseas  sources 

and  recycling 4.0 

15.  Bismuth     (metal     alloys,    chemical 

compounds) <3.0 

14.  Nickel  ^alloys). »3.0 

15.  Columbium  (steel,  super  alloys) 6.0 

16.  Antimony  (lead  hardener,  flame  r^ 

tardant,  ceramics) 4.0 

17.  Zinc  (alloys,  comp  unds) 3.0 

IL  Iron  ore  (iron,  steel)  1.5-2.5 

19.  Lead  (pure,  alloys,  compounds) 1.6 


86 
85 


S :;:: 


77 

75 
74 
67 

65 
52 
28 
26 


63 


13 
3 

<1 

<1 
1 
3 

<1 


24 

<1 

•a 
s 

33 
3$ 


■  Denotes  nonavailability  of  substitutes  for  major  applications. 
>  Not  available. 
<  Small  amount 
*  Small  part 


■  From  imports. 
•  Of  consumption. 

Source:  Mining  and  Minerals  Policy,  1973,  pt  2  (appendices),  U.S.  Department  of  Interior 


TABU  4.— NONRENEWABLE  NATURAL  RESOURCES* 


Resource 


Known  global  resarvts  • 


Aluminum 1.17X10'  tons  <.., 

Chromium 7.75xlO«  tons 

Coal 5xlO«>  tons 

Cobalt 4.8x10  •  lbs 

Copper 308x10^  tons 

GaTd. 353X10«  troy  tst... 

Iron iXlOn  tons 

Lead 91XlO»tons 

Manganese 8x10"  tons 

Mercury 3.34xl0« flasks... 

Molybdenum l(WxlO«  lbs 

Natural  gas 1.14x10"  cu  ft... 

Nickel 147x10*  lbs 

Petroleum 455xl0»  bbis 

Platinum  group  ■ 429x10"  troy  oz... 

SUver 5.5X10*  troy  oz... 

Tin 4.3X10«  long  tons. 

Tunpten 2.9xl0»  lbs 

Zinc 123X101  tons 


Projected    rate 

of   growth 

(percent 

per  year)  • 

Static  iodax    - 

OrMn)b 

High 

Average 

Uw 

100 

7.7 

6.4 

5.1 

420 

3.3 

2.6 

2.0 

2,300 

5.3 

4.1 

^3.0 

110 

2.0 

1.5 

1.0 

36 

5.8 

4.6 

3.4 

11 

4.8 

4.1 

>3.4 

240 

2.3 

1.8 

1.3 

26 

2.4 

2.0 

1.7 

97 

3.5 

2.9 

2.4 

13 

3.1 

2.6 

2.2 

79 

5.0 

4.5 

4.0 

38 

5.5 

4.7 

3.9 

150 

4.0 

3.4 

2.8 

31 

4.9 

*         3.9 
'        3.8 

2.9 

130 

4.5 

3.1 

16 

4.0 

2.7 

1.5 

17 

2.3 

1.1 

0 

40 

2.9 

2.5 

2.1 

23 

3.3 

2.9 

2.5 

Exponential 

index  calculated 

Exponential       using  5  times 

index    known  reservn 

(years)  <  (y«*rs)« 


U.S.consumptkHi 
as  percent  of 
world  total  ■ 


55 

154 

ISO 

148 

48 

29 

173 

M 

M 

« 

•6 

« 

M 

n 
« 

n 

72 
SO 


42 
19 
44 
32 
33 
2t 
21 
25 
14 
24 
40 

a 

38 
33 
31 
26 
24 
22 
21 


•  Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  "Mineral  Facts  and  Problems,  1970"  (Washington,  D.C.: 
Government  Printing  Office,  1970). 

>>  The  number  of  years  known  global  reserves  will  last  at  current  global  consumption.  Calculated 
by  dividini  known  reserves  (colum "  2)  by  the  current  annual  consumption  (U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines, 
"Mineral  facts  and  Problems,  1970"). 

•  Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  "Mineral  Facts  and  Problems,  1970." 

<i  The  number  of  years  known  global  reserves  will  last  with  consumption  growing  exponentially 
at  the  average  annual  rate  of  growth.  Calculated  by  the  formula  exponential  mdex^ln((r  ■  s)4-l)-i-r; 
where  r=average  rate  of  growth  from  column  4,  s=static  Index  from  column  3. 

•  The  number  of  years  ttiat  5  time'  known  gk)ba!  reserves  will  last  with  consumption  growing 
exponentially  li  the  average  annual  rate  of  growth,  (^kulated  from  the  above  formula  with  5s 
in  piKe  of  s. 

'  Sjurce:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  "Mineral  Facts  and  Problems,  1970." 

•  Source:  U.N.  Department  of  Economic  and  Social  Affairs,  "Statistical  Yearbook  1969"  (New 
York :  United  Nations,  1970). 

k  Sources:  "Yearbook  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Metal  Statistics  1970"  (York,  Pa.:  Maple 


Press,  1970).  "World  Petroleum  Report"  (Now  Yor1<:  Mona  Palmer  Publishing.  1968).  U.N.  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Europe,  "The  World  Market  for  Iron  Ore"  (New  York:  United  NatkMS, 
1968).  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  "Mineral  Facts  and  Problems,  1970." 

'  Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  "Mineral  Facts  and  Problems,  1970. 

'  Bauxite  expressed  n  aluminum  equivaieflL 

k  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  contingency  forecasts,  based  on  assumptions  that  coal  will  be  used  Is 
synthesize  gas  and  Iquid  fuels. 

>  Includes  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  estimates  of  gold  demand  for  hoarding. 

<•  The  platinum  group  metals  are  platinum,  palladium,  iridium,  osmium,  rhodium,  and 
ruthenium. 

'Source:  Meadows,  Donella  H.  and  Dennis  L,  Randen,  Jorgen,  and  Behrens  III,  William  W. 
The  Limits  to  Growth;  A  Report  for  the  Club  of  Rome's  Pri^ect  on  the  Prsdictment  of  Mankind. 
New  York,  Universe  Books,  1972. 

Additional  sources:  P.  T.  Flawn,  "Mineral  Resources"  (Skokie,  III.:  Rand  McNally,  1966), 
"Metal  Statistics"  (Somerset,  N  J. :  American  Metal  Market  Company,  1970).  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 
"Commodity  Data  Summary"  (Washington,  O.C:  Government  Printing  Office,  January  1971). 


UNEQUAL  UTILITY  RATE 
STRUCTURE 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  residen- 
tial consiuners  continue  to  subsidize  large 
industries  through  a  utility  rate  structure 
which  encourages  waste  of  electricity,  de- 
spite the  energy  shortage. 

The  average  residential  rate  of  the 
large  investor-owned  utilities  is  2.42  cents 
per  kilowatt-hour,  more  than  twice  the 
average  industrial  rate  of  1.16  cents  per 
kilowatt-hour. 

The  average  commercial  rate,  2.29 
cents  per  kilowatt-hour,  is  only  sUghtly 
less  than  the  residential  average,  and 
the  overall  average  is  1.86  cents  per  kilo- 
watt-hour. 

These  1972  averages,  as  compiled  and 
provided  to  me  by  the  Federal  Power 


Commission  from  the  reports  to  it  by  the 
utilities  themselves,  can  be  compared 
with  similar  1970  data  which  I  inserted 
in  the  Congressional  Record  on  July  6, 
1972.  The  comparison  shows  that  the  res- 
idential average  has  increased  from  2.22 
to  2.42  cents  per  kilowatt-hour,  the  in- 
dustrial average  from  1.02  to  1.16  cents 
per  kilowatt-hour,  the  commercial  aver- 
age from  2.08  to  2.29  cents  per  kilowatt- 
hour  and  the  overall  average  from  1.67 
to  1.85  cents  per  kilowatt- hour. 

A  review  of  the  1972  data  shows  that 
several  utilities  and  their  State  regula- 
tory commissions  have  instituted  a  rate 
structrue  that  Is  relatively  equal. 

Granite  State  Electric  Co.  In  New 
Hampshire,  for  example,  has  an  average 
rate  of  2.7  cents  per  kilowatt- hour.  The 
averages  for  residential,  commercial,  and 


Industrial  customers  are,  respectively,  2.9, 
2.34,  and  2.3  cents  per  kilowatt-hour. 

Kingsport  Power  Co.  of  Tennessee 
has  an  average  rate  of  1.26  cents  per  kilo- 
watt-hour. The  averages  for  residential, 
commercial,  and  Industrial  customers 
are,  respectively.  1.3,  1.7,  and  1  cent  per 
kilowatt-hour. 

Potomac  Edison  of  Pennsylvania  has 
an  average  rate  of  2.18  cents  per  kilo- 
watt-hour. There  the  averages  for  resi- 
dential, commercial,  and  industrial  cus- 
tomers are,  respectively,  2.02,  1.56,  and 
2  cents  per  kilowatt-hour. 

In  contrast,  a  number  of  the  large  en- 
ergy systems  charge  residential  consum- 
ers, on  the  average,  two  and  a  half  or 
three  times  as  much  as  they  charge  In- 
dustries. "Hiey  Include  the  following  com- 
panies: 
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Company  and  State 


Residential 


Com- 
mercial 


Industrial 


Overall 
average 


CvH  States,  Louisiana 2.23  l.?6  0.75  1.19 

New  Orleans  Public  Service,  Looisiant 2.02  1.78  .85  1.62 

PotomK  Edison  of  Maryland,  Maryland...  2.08  1.92  .82  1.26 

llontana  Power,  Montana 2.25  2.04  .75  1.37 

MMw  Power.  Iiiaho 1.73  1.41  .55  1.08 


Company  and  State 


Residential 


Com- 
mercial 


Industrial 


Overalt 

average 


Portland  General  Electric,  Oregon 1.24  1.27  0.46  1.02 

Central  Power «  Light- Texas,  Texas 2.26  2.04  .83  1.50 

Community  Public  Service,  Texas 2.15  2.14  .73  1.53 

Houston  Lighting  &  Power,  Texas 1.80  1.66  .71  1.13 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  these 
figures  show  why  residential  consimiers 
provide  approximately  37  percent  of  the 
revenue  for  the  large  utilities,  even 
though  they  buy  only  about  26  percent 
of  the  electricity.  The  large  industrial 
users  buy  about  35  percent  of  the  elec- 
tricity, but  pay  only  about  23  percent  of 
the  bill.  This  disparity  prevails  despite 
the  fact  that  cost  of  service  to  residential 
customers  is  frequently  low  in  urban 
areas. 

Because  of  the  declining  block  rate 
structure  commonly  used,  the  people  who 
use  the  least  electricity,  who  are  usually 
those  least  able  to  pay,  are  often  required 
to  pay  3  times  as  much  or  more,  per 
unit  of  electricity,  as  the  large  industries 
which  are  generally  favored  by  the  pres- 
ent rate  structure. 

In  a  number  of  States  consideration  is 
being  given  to  the  "Lifeline"  rate  which 
would  reduce  this  inequity.  A  typical 
"Llleline"  rate,  which  is  of  special  im- 
portance to  retired  persons  and  ethers  of 
very  limited  means,  would  provide  400 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  a  month  for 
$10.  Surely  this  idea  deserves  more  con- 
sideration than  has  so  far  been  reflected 
in  rate  structures.  The  idea  is  gathering 
momentum.  It  deserves  encouragement, 
support,  and  most  importantly,  advocacy 
before  the  State  commissions  which 
regulate  retail  rates. 

One  useful  new  tool  for  persons  and 
organizations  who  wish  to  present  this 
and  other  issues  to  the  regulatory  com- 
missions is  the  106-page  booklet.  "How 
to  Challenge  Your  Local  Electric  Utility; 
A  Citizens  Guide  to  the  Power  Industry," 
written  by  Richard  Morgan  and  Sandra 
Jerabek.  It  is  published  by  the  Environ- 
mental Action  Foimdation,  720  Dupont 
Circle  Buildi:ig.  Wa.shington,  D.C.  20036. 

The  new  publication  "Peoples  En- 
ergy." published  by  the  Movement  for 
Peoples  Power,  1520  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  car- 
ried articles  on  "Lifeline"  rate  and  other 
issues  before  regulatory  commissions  in 
Its  first  issue.  And  the  Citizen  Action 
Group  at  133  C  Street  SE.,  Washington. 
DC. — one  of  Ralph  Nader's  groups — has 
developed  a  paper  on  the  "Lifeline"  rate. 

In  the  belief  that  these  materials  may 
be  of  use  to  Members  and  to  their  con- 
stituents who  are  active  in  this  area,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  In  the 
Record  the  April  26  letter  to  me  from 
Chairman  John  Nasslkas  of  the  FPC, 
the  comparison  of  average  costs  of  elec- 
tricity, by  class  of  service,  which  accom- 
panied his  letter  and  the  articles  in 
"Peoples  Energy." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
asfoUjws: 


Fkdceal  Poweb  Commission. 
WaahingUm,  DJO^  April  28.  1974. 

Hon.    LZE    MXTCAIT, 

vs.  Senate, 
Washington,  DXJ. 

Dkab  Senatob  liCRCAi.r:  This  is  In  further 
response  to  your  letter  of  April  10,  1074,  re- 
questing a  comparison  of  residential,  com- 
mercial and  industrial  power  rates  of  major 
electric  utilities. 

Transmitted  herewith,  in  accordance  with 
your  request,  are  the  average  coets  per  kilo- 
watt-hour for  residential,  commercial  and 
industrial  retaU  service  for  Class  A  and  B 
electric  utUities  for  1972.  The  average  oo«t 
per  Ulowatt-hour  for  all  categories  is  also 
provided  for  each  utUlty.  The  national  aver- 
age for  each  category  may  be  found  at  the 
end  of  the  computer  run. 
Sincerely, 

John  N.  Nassikas,  Chairman. 

Utilities — Geoups  Oppose  New  Powee  Plants 
As  their  growth  strains  our  country's  re- 
sources, the  electric  utilities  And  themaelves 
facing  determined  citizen  opposition  almost 
everytime  they  announce  a  new  power  plant 
or  transmission  line.  Citizens  are  angry  be- 
cause they  must  pay  the  high  economic  and 
environmental  costs  of  the  new  plants  and 
lines,  while  the  utilities  are  responsible,  at 
least  in  part,  for  creating  the  need  for  these 
faculties  through  their  aggressive  promotion- 
al efforts.  Citizens'  organizations  in  many 
states  are  now  working  to  get  better  pollu- 
tion controls  included  In  the  design  of  new 
faculties  and  trying  to  stop  new  plants  by 
showing  that  the  extra  power  is  not  needed 
in  their  communities. 

Struggles  against  new  power  faculties  are 
going  on  in  Arkansas.  Cleorgia.  lULnois,  Iowa, 
Michigan,  Montana.  Nebraska,  North  Dakota. 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania.  Virginia.  Wyoming  and 
many  other  states.  On  March  6,  Citizens  for 
a  Better  Environment  (CBE)  filed  a  com- 
plaint with  the  Illinois  Pollution  Control 
Board,  charging  Commonwealth  Edison  with 
operating  its  765  kUovolt  transmission  line 
without  a  permit;  the  group  aUeges  that  the 
permit  is  necessary  because  such  lines  are  a 
potentially  serious  source  of  air  pollution. 
CBE  is  also  attempting  to  block  the  construc- 
tion of  nuclear  reactors  by  thwarting  their 
financing.  Earlier  this  year,  the  group  peti- 
tioned the  Illinois  Commerce  Commission, 
demanding  that  it  deny  certification  of 
Comm.  Ed.'s  latest  stock  offering  because  the 
proceeds  would  be  used  to  finance  unsafe 
nuclear  power  reactors.  The  Commission  re- 
fused, and  CBE  has  taken  the  case  to  Federal 
Court. 

Elsewhere,  similar  battles  are  being  fought. 
In  Virginia.  2,000  people  signed  up  to  speak 
at  a  State  Corporation  Commission  hearing 
in  March  on  the  proposed  routing  of  an  extra- 
high-voltage  line  across  Bedford  County  and 
the  Blueridge.  In  the  Northern  Great  Plains 
region,  the  Sierra  Club  is  opposing  or  moni- 
toring a  total  of  15  new  power  plants  planned 
for  that  area.  Much  of  the  power  from  this 
new  capacity  would  be  shipped  out  of  state  to 
points  East  and  West.  And  In  Ohio,  a  land- 
mark victory  was  won  recently  by  citizens 
against  the  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating 
Company's  plan  to  route  nine  miles  of  trans- 
mission line  across  a  park  and  preserve.  The 


judge  In  the  case  ruled  that  the  public's 
enjoyment  of  natural  beauty  in  a  state  park 
is  more  Important  than  an  electric  company's 
power  of  eminent  domain. 

Citizens  in  Arkansas  battling  a  huge  coal 
burning  plant  proposed  by  Arkansas  Power 
and  tiight  ( AP&L)  have  utUized  some  striking 
tactics.  The  Arkansas  Community  Organiza- 
tions for  Reform  Now  (ACORN)  has  already 
successfully  challenged  the  environmental 
impact  statement  for  the  plant  as  deficient 
on  more  than  160  counts.  The  group  is  still 
asking  AP&L  to  reverse  its  refusal  to  install 
sulfur  controls  on  the  plant.  During  its  cam- 
paign, ACORN  has  asked  that  AP&L  put  up  a 
"utility  deposit  in  reverse"  to  cover  possible 
damages  to  farmers'  crops  from  the  plant's 
emissions.  The  citizens'  group  has  also  called 
on  Harvard  tJnlversity  to  exercise  its  duty 
as  the  single  largest  shareholder  in  Middle 
South  TTtilities,  the  holding  company  which 
owns  AP&L.  The  response  at  Harvard  has 
been  good,  and  ACORN  has  also  picked  up 
a  good  deal  of  support  for  its  proposals  in  its 
own  state.  Including  endorsements  by  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  and  the  Governor. 

The  hazards  and  problems  associated  with 
very  high  voltage  transmission  are  detaUed 
in  Louise  Young's  book  "Power  Over  Peo- 
ple" (Oxford  University  Press.  1973).  In  ad- 
dition, the  Environmental  Action  Founda- 
tion, 1346  Conn.  Ave.  NW,  Washington  DC. 
20036,  can  direct  people  to  information  in 
aid  to  them  in  opposing  new  plants  and 
lines. 

CONSUMERS  REBEL  AOhXKBT  RISING  ELECTRIC 
RATES 

The  nation's  200  large  electric  utilities  are 
faced  with  a  rebellion  by  their  customers. 
These  companies  which  have  quietly  enjoyed 
excess  profits  and  monopoly  markets  for 
decades  are  now  faced  with  a  serious  threat 
due  to  the  rising  costs  of  generating  electric- 
ity. Most  of  these  200  utilities  will  be  apply- 
ing for  large  rate  increases  In  1974  and  most 
of  them  will  be  returning  to  their  state 
regulatory  commissions  for  more  next  year. 
Consimiers  who  hardly  ever  saw  a  utility  rate 
increase  until  the  late  '60's  are  wondering 
why  the  cost  of  electricity  is  suddenly  rising 
faster  than  practically  everything  else.  In  the 
next  few  years,  the  electric  utility  Industry 
v.-ill  experience  a  consumer  revolt  that  wUl 
dwarf  last  year's  meat  boycott.  Not  only  are 
the  power  companies'  excess  profits  at  stake; 
the  right  of  the  private  corporations  to  make 
proflts  from  providing  a  public  necessity  wiU 
be  seriously  questioned. 

On  February  5,  400  people  joined  a  rally 
at  the  California  Public  Service  Commission, 
demonstrating  their  opposition  to  a  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  rate  increase.  In  the  next 
few  weeks,  hundreds  of  people  turned  out  for 
rallies  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  protest- 
ing Narragansett  Eleciric's  rate  Increase.  In 
March,  600  angry  customers  of  Consolidated 
Edison  attended  a  New  York  Public  Service 
Commission  hearing  on  Con  Ed's  latest  rate 
increase  proposal. 

It's  no  wonder  consumers  are  getting  upset. 
Some  utility  customers  have  seen  their  elec- 
tric bUls  rise  up  to  88  ^'i  in  one  ytes.  In  some 
cases,  owners  of  all  electric  homes  are  pay- 
ing monthly  bills  of  over  $400.  Many  cus- 
sumers    are   simply    refusing    to    pay    their 
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electric  bills.  That  really  scares  the  utilities. 
But  what  scares  them  even  more  la  that  or- 
ganized consumer  groups  are  doing  their 
homework;  they  are  Intervening  in  the  rate 
proceedings  and  putting  on  strong  cases  be- 
fore the  public  utility  commissions.  Dozens 
of  citizens'  groups  have  Investigated  their 
utilities'  profits,  advertising  programs,  ex- 
ecutive salaries,  legal  expenses,  construction 
l^ograms  and  fuel  costs.  For  the  first  time, 
utility  commissions  are  hearing  the  con- 
sumers' side  of  a  rate  case.  And  the  scores  of 
citlaens  at  the  hearings  are  [tersuadlng  the 
commissioners  to  listen.  Substantial  opp>osl- 
tion  to  rate  Increases  Is  underway  in  Cali- 
fornia, New  Mexico,  Rhode  Island,  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  North  Carolina,  Oeorgla, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Arkanaas. 

TVZL   ADJTTBTlfSNT  CLAITSES 

The  greatest  single  source  of  consumer  dis- 
content with  rising  electric  rates  is  the  "fuel 
adjustment  clause".  Most  power  companies 
have  a  clause  written  Into  their  rates  which 
allows  them  to  pass  on  Increases  in  fuel 
costs  to  their  customers  without  formal  rate 
Increase  proceedings  or  public  hearings.  The 
utilities  maintain  that  such  a  procedure  is 
necessary  in  order  to  keep  them  from  com- 
ing in  for  a  rate  Increase  every  few  months. 
Critics  charge  that  fuel  adjustment  clauses 
remove  any  Incentive  for  utilities  to  search 
for  the  cheapest  fuels  and  offer  a  convenient 
way  for  the  nation's  energy  companies  to  In- 
crease prices.  Consolidated  Edison  used  fuel 
adjustment  clauses  to  raise  Its  rates  by  25% 
during  the  last  three  months  of  1973.  with- 
out any  price  hearings.  Some  utility  com- 
panies, such  as  Duke  Power,  which  own  their 
own  coal  mines,  have  apparently  been  reap- 
ing fantastic  profits  by  charging  themselves 
higher  prices  for  their  own  coal.  It's  no 
wonder  electric  utilities  are  buying  up  coal 
minefl. 

Citizens'  Groups  in  Rhode  Island,  Cali- 
fornia and  North  Carolina  are  opposing  fuel 
adjustment  clauses  altogether.  Congressman 
Michael  Harrington  (D-Mass.)  has  intro- 
duced a  bin  that  would  limit  fuel  adjust- 
ments to  60%  of  the  increased  cost  of  new 
fuels.  Harrington  charges  that  the  Massa- 
chusetts Electric  Company  has  found  a  way 
to  pass  more  than  100%  of  Its  Increased  fuel 
costs  on  to  customers. 

Support  la  growing  nationwide  for  a  new 
concept  in  utility  service  called  •'lifeline." 
Lifeline  is  a  radical  new  rate  design  which 
would  provide  a  basic  minimum  amount  of 
electricity  to  everyone  at  a  fair  and  reason- 


able cost.  In  Vermont,  for  example,  the  life- 
line proposal  provides  for  400  kilowatt  hours 
of  electricity  at  a  rate  of  (10 — substantially 
lower  than  current  residential  rates  in  that 
state  for  the  same  amount  of  electricity.  The 
price  would  never  be  subject  to  rate  in- 
creases. ntUities  would  make  up  the  differ- 
ence by  passing  on  the  costs  of  the  service 
to  all  those  using  above  400  kilowatt  hours. 
Lifeline  was  first  Introduced  last  summer 
In  Vermont  by  a  coalition  of  low  Income 
organizations,  senior  citizens,  environmental- 
ists and  labor  groups.  It  has  since  been 
adopted  by  other  citizens'  organizations, 
churches,  and  the  Vermont  Governor's  Com- 
mission on  Electrical  Energy.  The  lifeline 
Idea  has  also  spread  to  other  states.  Ralph 
Nader's  Public  Interest  Research  Groups 
(PIROs)  and  other  citizens'  groups  in  at 
least  nine  states  (Calif.,  Fla.,  Ind.,  NJ.,  N.Y., 
Mass.,  Mich.,  Ore.,  and  Vermont)  are  work- 
ing to  promote  the  lifeline  concept. 

New  bills  to  establish  lifeline  have  already 
been  introduced  in  three  state  legislatures. 
In  Vermont  the  lifeline  legislation  was  de- 
feated when  It  came  to  a  vote  several  weeks 
ago.  However,  Vermont  activists  report  that 
this  reflects  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  leg- 
islators that  lifeline  Is  more  properly  the 
domain  of  the  state's  utility  regulatory  com- 
mission. Citizens  now  plan  an  aggressive  cam- 
paign before  the  Vermont  Public  Service 
Board  during  an  upcoming  barrage  of  rate 
cases.  Hearings  on  lifeline  bills  in  the  New 
York  and  Massachusetts  legislatures  are 
slated  for  later  spring. 

NXW   tNTEKZST   Bf   PUBUC   POWZS 

In  response  to  skyrocketing  power  costs, 
citizens'  groups  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try are  attempting  to  set  up  publicly  con- 
trolled utilities  to  replace  the  private  corpo- 
ration which  now  sella  electricity.  In  a  1973 
campaign  the  citizens  of  Berkeley  almost 
succeeded  in  kicking  Pacific  Oaa  and  E3ectrlc 
out  of  their  city  and  replacing  it  with  a  mu- 
nicipal power  system.  A  multl-mllllon  dol- 
lar media  blitz  by  PQ&E  put  down  the  Berke- 
ley rebellion  Just  as  citizens  across  the  bay 
b^an  working  to  establish  a  mimlclpal 
power  system  in  San  Francisco.  A  feasibil- 
ity study  conducted  by  Accountants  for  the 
Public  Interest  determined  that  San  Fran- 
cisco residents  could  save  millions  of  dollars 
If  the  city  would  purchase  PO&E'a  property 
through  eminent  domain. 

In  Btolne,  a  propoeal  for  a  state-wide  public 
power  agency  lost  a  referendum  by  a  8  to  3 
margin.  The  grassroots  public  power  cam- 
paign received  surprising  support  despite  a 
media  onslaught  by  tbe  Central  itMlnt  Power 


Company.  Congressman  Michael  Harrington 
(D-Mass.)  has  proposed  a  public  pover 
agency  to  serve  all  of  New  England.  Con. 
sumers  In  New  E.igland  laced  with  monu- 
mental  rate  Increases  due  to  fuel  adjustment 
clauses  are  qiUte  Interested  in  the  Harrlng. 
ton  proposal.  Citizens  In  Wisconsin,  Michi- 
gan, North  Carolina.  Arkansas  and  otttar 
states  are  looking  to  public  power  as  a  solu- 
tion to  the  high  rates  charged  by  privately 
owned  utllltlee. 

Environmentalists  are  also  showing  an  in- 
terest in  public  power.  As  the  environmen- 
talist Impact  of  the  power  Industry  Increases 
environmental  groups  are  questioning 
whether  corporate  ezecuttves  should  be  mak< 
Ing  society's  decisions  about  pollution  oan« 
tnd.  growth  and  other  lasuea. 

TH«    LATEST    Rff-OFFS:     CONSERVATION 

toramntMKTs 

About  a  dozen  electric  utilities  have  asked 
for  permission  to  Increase  electric  rates  be- 
cause their  customers  aren't  using  enough 
electricity.  Many  more  companies  are  ex- 
pected to  follow.  The  utilities  argue  that 
they've  spent  massive  amounts  of  money  on 
new  construction,  but  their  customers  arent 
buying  enough  power  to  pay  for  it.  In  order 
to  boost  their  profits  back  to  normal  levels, 
utilities  are  asking  for  "conservation  edjust- 
ments".  which  would  automatically  raise 
customers'  electric  bills  back  to  where  they 
were  before  people  started  conserving  energy. 

It  sounds  like  a  rlp-off.  doesn't  it?  It  is! 
The  utilities  decide  what  sort  of  power  de- 
mands are  considered  "normal".  They  build 
power  plants  and  other  facilities  to  meet 
this  demand,  often  despite  euvlronmentallsta 
objections  that  the  plants  wo\ild  not  be 
necessary  If  the  company  were  promoting 
energy  conservation.  Now  that  it  Is  i^parent 
that  such  plants  are  not  necessary,  not  only 
do  the  utilities  expect  to  receive  a  normal 
return  on  tbe  unnecessary  eqvilpment,  they 
want  higher  rates  because  their  customers 
aren't  using  enough  power! 

Citizen  groups  in  New  York,  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island  and  other  states  are  op- 
posing conservation  adjustments. 

Elected  officials  have  been  bombarded  with 
letters  from  citizens  enraged  by  this  latest 
insult  from  the  power  Industry.  It  Is  unclear 
how  utility  commissions  will  nile  on  this 
"catch  22"  clause  for  utility  rates,  but  It  Is 
certain  that  few  utility  Issues  have  gener- 
ated as  much  public-concern  as  conserva- 
tion adjustments. 

Peoples  Energy  Is  published  by  the  Move- 
ment for  Peoplee  Power,  1620  New  Bamp- 
shire  Ave.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036, 
203-234-0383. 
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Cents  per  kilowatttwur 


Utility  luiM 


Residen-    CoBWWr-        Indus- 
tial  cial  trial 


Overall 
tales 


ALABAMA 

Alabama  Power  Co \.KK       L«K       1.0160 

Southern  Electric  Generating  Co 


1.4828 


ALASKA 

Alaska  Electric  Liglit  &  Power  Co 4.1377 

ARIZONA 

Arizona  Put>lic  Service  Co 2  4131 

Citizens  Utilities  Co '.'.'.'.'.       Z.%i3 

Tucson  Gas  &  Electric  Co '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.      2.7512 

ARKANSAS 

Arkansas-Missouri  Power  Co 2.7352 

Arkansas  Power  A  Liglit  Co "'.'."'.".      2.0928 

Arklahoma  Corp.,  Tl>e 


4.6923 


4.4719 


CALIFORNIA 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co 2  2072 

San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric  Co I!"  2^2220 

Southern  California  Edison  Co 2. 7063 


2.0980 

1.2593 

1.9453 

3.6931 

2.3763 

2.9446 

2.4289 

1. 1787 

1.8387 

2.6568 

1.0779 

1.7479 

2.1732 

.9711 

1.5031 

1.8988 

.9925 

1. 7577 

2.4417 

1.3349 

1.8877 

2.0932 

1.0586 

1.8443 

Cents  per  kilowatthour 


Utility  nam* 


Resided-    Commer- 
till  cial 


Indus- 
trial 


Ovenll 
niet 


COLORADO 

Home  LIgtit  A  Power  Co M714       2.1685       1.2037        1.9232 

Public  Service  Co.  of  Colorado 2.6441        1.9404       11516        1.9632 

Western  Colorado  Power  Co.,  The 2.3657       2.7390       1.5981        2.2747 

CONNECTICUT 

.Connecticut  Light  S  Power  Co.,  The 2.7994       2.6869       1.7905        2.4941 

Connecticut  Yankee  Atomic  Power  Co 

Hartford  Electric  Light  Co.,  The '2.'9455""'2.'4794'"'r7647""  ISOK 

Millstone  Point  Co . 

United  Illuminating  Co.,  The I.ll"'t6i30       iSSlO       i.'7i66        13461 

DEUWARE 

Delmarva  Power  4  Light  Co ". 3.1041       2.5152       1.4505        2.nSS 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Potomac  Electric  Power  Co 2.4756       2.1S46       1.4248        2.0987 

FLORIDA 

Florida  Power  Corp 2.0912  2.1572  1.0858  LB35 

Ftorida  Power  4  Light  Co 2. 0668  2.1312  1.4684  L9W1 

Florida  Public  Utilities  Co 2.2952  2.6809  17093  Z.2SU 

GuKPowerCo 2.0301  2.2088  1  1392  1.76M 

Tampa  Electric  Co 2.2807  2.1719  1.0568  L74« 
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Cents  per  kilowatthour 


Utility  name 


Residen-    Commer- 
tial  cial 


Indus- 
Uial 


GEORGIA 

Georgia  Power  Co 1.8992       2.0649 

Savanna"  Electric  4  Power  Co 2.1571       2.1961 

HAWAII 

Hawaiian  Electric  Co..  I nc  2.5841       3.1558 

Hik)  Electric  Light  Co.,  Ltd 4.2760       4.7903 

Maui  Electric  Co.,  Ltd 3.7749       4.9652 

IDAHO 

IdshoPowerCo 1.7300       1.4064 

^  ILLINOIS 

Central  Illinois  Light  Co 2.6111 

Central  Illinois  Public  Service  Co 2.7251 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co 2.9786 

Electric  Energy  Inc 

Illinois  Power  Co 2.5656 

Mount  Carmel  Public  Utility  Co 2.6433 

Sherrard  Power  System 2.7943 

South  Beloit  Water,  Gas  4  Electric  Co 2. 4589 

INDIANA 


2.5342 
2.5874 
2.5180 


2.9492 
3.4062 
2.7605 
2.4744 


1.0634 
1.0097 


1.4691 
2.8900 
3.5016 


.5466 


1. 1237 
1.21S4 
1. 3270 
.6702 
1.2414 
1.8549 


.4581 


MARYUNO 

Battimere  Gas  4  Electric  Co 2.8451  3.0637 

Conowmgo  Power  Co.  ..  2.1748  2.6525 

Delmarva  Power  &  Light  Co.  of  Maryland .'.Mlir.  2. 7360  2. 9237 

Potomac  Edison  Co.,  The 2.0B21  1.9196 


1.6543 
.6552 


Susquehanna  Electric  Co.,  The.' 
Susquehanna  Power  Co.,  The. . 


1.6307 
1.3466 
1.8439 
.8197 


1.4419 
2.1499 
1.7377 
1.7749 
1.8711 


Overall 
sales 


1.6073 
1.7881 


2.1174 
4.0939 
3.9872 


1.0829 


1.8339 
2.0861 
2.1890 
.6702 
1.8527 
2.3295 
2.7908 
1.9506 


.4851 


Alcoa  Generating  Corp 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co.  of  Indiana,  Inc. 

Indiana- Kentucky  Electric  Corp 

Indiana  &  Michigan  Electric  Co 1.8043  1.9281  1.1977  1.5817 

Indianapolis  Power  4  Light  Co 2.2324  2.5426  1.2959  1.7909 

Northern  Indiana  Public  Seivice  Co 2.6916  3.2275  1.2255  1.6551 

PuWicServiceCo.  of  Indiana,  Inc 2.4434  2.1415  1.2547  1.8532 

Southern  Indiana  Gas  4  Electric  Co 2.6143  2.1591  1.1833  1.8370 

IOWA 

Interstate  Power  Co 3.0187  2.7571  1.2344  2.1950 

Iowa  Electric  Light  4  Power  Co 2.6013  2.7861  1.6347  2.3832 

Iowa-Illinois  Gas  4  Electric  Co 3.0691  2.3738  1.3413  2.1383 

Iowa  Power  4  Light  Co 2.6194  2.6061  1.3851  2.1711 

Iowa  Public  Service  Co 3.1159  2.8932  1.8348  2.6919 

Iowa  Southern  Utilities  Co 2.7640  3.2697  2.5333  2.3827 

KANSAS 

Central  Kansas  Power  Co.,  Inc 2.9443  2.0188 2.2936 

Central  Telephone  4  Utilities  Corp 2.7865  2.7860  1.1879  2.1844 

Kansas  Gas  4  Electric  Co 1.9600  1.9407  1.0372  1.5450 

Kansas  Power  4  Light  Co.,  The 2.2654  1.7412  1.1179  1.7435 

KENTUCKY 

Kentucky  Power  Co 2.0784  2.0650  1.0991  1.5208 

Kentucky  Utilities  Co 2.2719  2.1702  1.2589  1.7978 

Louisville  Gas  &  Electric  Co 2.029iy  2.4500  1.0627  1.4669 

Union  Light,  Heat  4  Power  Co..  The 2.3470  2.1328  1.1362  1.8541 

LOUISIANA 

Central  Louisiana  Electric  Co.,  Inc 2.5156  2.7130  1.0803  1.9285 

Gull  States  Utilities  Co 2.2283  1.9576  .7483  1.1947 

Uuisiana  Power  4  Light  Co 1.95t6  2.0981  .8595  1.4246 

New  Orleans  Public  Service,  Inc..: 2.0166  1.7768  .8474  1.6226 

MAINE 

Bangor  Hydro-Electric  Co 2.8337  2.7499  1.3240  2.0954 

Central  Maine  Power  Co 2.6581  2.6637  L2150  2.1358 

Maine  Electric  Power  Co.,  Inc .  . 

Maine  Public  Service  Co 3.0327  5.2472 

Rumtord  Falls  Power  Co 


2.6111 
.6552 


2.3159 
1.9436 
2.5800 
1.2641 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Edison  Co 3.4691  2.8622       1.9007         2.8563 

Boston  Gas  Co 4.2888  5.2543        1.9837         2.6947 

Brockton  Edison  Company 2.7078  2.5006        1.6314         2.5930 

Cambridge  Electric  Light  Co 3.4736  2.8529        1.8687         2.5001 

Canal  Electiic  Co 

Fall  River  Eleclrk  Light  Co.'"'.""l"'.'."".""I  3.'2265  2^4696 

Fitchburg  Gas  4  Electric  Light  Co 3.6951  4.6941 

Holyoke  Power  4  Electric  Co 
Holyoke  Water  Power  Co 

MassKhusetts  Electric  Co 3.0279  2.6829 

Montaup  tlectiic  Co 

Nantucket  Gas  4  Electric  Co-"!"""IIII"""ir'i"8568""'"4.'8328'"I]"''"''"4. 1967 

New  Bedford  Gas  4  Edison  Light  Co 3.3907  2.9921        1.8326         2.9490 

New  England  Power  Co ..  1.3070        1.4826         1.4120 

Western  Massachusetts  Electric  Co 2.7483  2.5398        1.6520         2.3527 

Yankee  Atomic  Electric  Co 


2.6510 
2.8990 
1.7377 
1.7634 
2.6285 


Cents  per  kilowatthour 


Utility  name 


Residen- 
tial 


Commer- 
cial 


Indus- 
trial 


Overall 
sales 


MICHIGAN 

Alpena  Power  Co 2.1538  2.5226  1.4674  1.8572 

Consumers  Power  Co 2.3156  2.2612  1.3754  1.8910 

Detroit  Edison  Co.,  The 2.5454  2.6440  1.3311  1.9455 

Edison  Sault  Electric  Co 1.9413  2.6259  1.2636  1.7436 

k'ichigan  Power  Co 1.8915  2.1162  1.3488  1.7157 

Upper  Peninsula  Generating  Co .9723  9723 

tpper  Peninsula  Power  Co 2.9908  3.2187  2.1169  2.7709 

MINNESOTA 

Minnesota  Power  4  Light  Co 2.5897  2.7368  1.1443  1.5642 

Northern  States  Power  Co 2.5951  2.9279  1.5871  2.1626 

MISSISSIPPI 

Mississippi  Power  Co...., 1.8689  2.1658  1.1266  1.6042 

Mississippi  Power  4  Light  Co 1.8742  2.1180  1.3355  1.7317 

MISSOURI 

Empire  District  Electric  Co.,  The. 2.3588  2.4926  1.1109  1.7876 

Kansas  City  Power  4  Light  Co 2.6345  2.1990  1.3035  2.1043 

Missouri  Edison  Co 2.7883  2.6762  1.0292  1.9633 

Missouri  Power  4  Light  Co ., 2.8008  3.1382  1.5774  2.3669 

Missouri  Public  Service  Co 3.5211  2.6687  1.4462  2.6913 

Missouri  Utilities  Co 2.9671  2.6002  1.1588  2.5993 

St.  Joseph  Light  4  Power  Co 2.6434  2.4130  1.4082  2.1938 

Union  Electric  Co 2.4500  3.0846  1.3133  1.8703 

MONTANA 

Montana  Power  Co.,  The 2.2515  2.0400  .7468  1.3691 

NEVADA 

Nevada  Power  Co 1.2704  1.5749  .9123  1.3244 

Sierra  Pacific  Power  Co 2.3626  2.0923  1.2013  1.9972 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Concord  Electric  Co 2.3071  2.6398  1.5295  2.2040 

Connecticut  Valley  Electric  Co.,  Inc 2.6365  3.2138  1.4394  2.0769 

Exeter  4  Hampton  Electric  Co 2.6879  2.8238  1.4532  2.4423 

Granite  State  Electric  Co 2.9232  2.3433  2.3042  2.7012 

PublicServiceCo.cf  New  Hampshire 2.621^  2.9696  1.3427  2.1156 

NW  JERSEY 

Atlantic  City  Electric  Co 2.9591  3.0302  1.8'2'  2.7277 

Jersey  Central  Power  4  Light  Co 2.8248  2.648'  1.476'  2.3659 

FublicS*rviceFlectric4GasCo 3.2166  2.7769  1.6675  2.4709 

Rockland  Electric  Co 3.0457  ^.97.  1.6523  2.6153 

'  NEW  MEXICO 

New  Mexico  Electric  Service  Co 2.5375  2.3372  1.1342  1.5009 

Public  Servke  Co.  of  New  Mexico 2.5114  1.9703  1.1058  1.9000 

NEW  YORK 

Cenral  Hudson  Gas  4  Electric  Corp 2.6ir  2.7962  1.330'  2.18« 

Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York,  Inc 4.6026  3.8443  3.4564  3.7729 

Long  island  Lighting  Co 2.7944  3.0729  2.0936  2.5659 

Lona  Sault,  In: 4379  ,4021 

New  York  State  Electric  4  Gas  Corp 2.7197  2.1646  1.2621  2.1357 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp 2.5928  2.^78  .9659  1.7161 

Orange  4  Rockland  Utilities,  Inc 3.750  3.0955  1.7557  2.6360 

Rochester  Gas  A  Electric  Corp 2.6.54  2.5314  1.8193  2.3747 

NORTH  CAROUNA 

Carolina  Power  4  Light  Co 1.9825  1.8190  1.0601  1.5130 

Duke  Power  Co L9982  1.6036  .8854  1.3353 

Nantahala  Power  4  Light  Co j 1.6451  2.0486  .7592  1.3815 

Yadkin,  Inc - 3538  .3538 

NORTH  DAKOTA  — 

Montana-Dakota  Utilities  Co 2.6576  3.4821  1.4619  2.4654 

Otter  Till  Power  Co 2.9750  3.5810  1.7636  2.7342 

OHIO 

Cincinnati  Gas  4  Electric  Co.,  The 2.5420  2.2661  1.3254  1.9404 

Cleveland  Electricllluminating  Co.,  The 2.6510  2.2343  1.3691  19114 

Columbus  4  Southern  Ohio  Electric  Co 2.5107  2.8637  1.5682  2.0154 

Dayton  Power  4  Light  Co.,  The 2.2220  2.0407  1.3068  1.8117 

Ohio  Edison  Company 2.4806  2.3822  1.1168  1.8061 

OhioPowerCo 1.9751  2.0118  .8091  1.1306 

Ohio  Valley  Electric  Corp 5321  .5321 

Toledo  Edison  Co..  The 2.5385  2.4150  1.2548  1.8424 

OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma  Gas  4  Electric  Co 2.1980  2  0263  .9939  1.6927 

Public  Service  Co  of  Oklahoma 2.3778  1.9175  1.0463  1.7990 
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Cents  per  kilowatthour 


Utility  name 


Residen-    Comffler- 
ti3l  ciel 


Indus- 
trial 


Overall 
sales 


OREGON 

California-Pacific  Utilities  Co 1.7168  2.0275        1.0893         1.6992 

Pacific  Power «  LigM  Co 1.4732  1.6239         .8055         12629 

Portland  General  Electric  Co 1.2358  1.2746         .4559         1.0243 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Citizens  Electric  Co 1.8357  2.2053        1.3921          1.7486 

Ouquesne  Light  Co 2.9284  9.9642        1.2561          1.8558 

Hershey  Electric  Co 2.4881  2.0305        1.3302         1.7133 

Metropolitan  Edison  Co 3.0439  2.8553       1.6133         2.2873 

Pennsylvania  Electric  Co 2.8376  2.6304       1.5063         2.1861 

Pennsylvania  Power  Co 2.5327  2.3545        1.0545         1.5837 

Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co 2.3827  2.3532        1.4276         2.0156 

Philadelphia  Electric  Co 3.2724  3.5362        1.6343         2.3192 

Philadelphia  Electnc  Pov»er  Co 

Potomac  Edison  Co.,  of  Pennsylvania,  The 2.1834  "    2.0266       1.5663 2.0044 

Safe  HariKii  Water  Power  Corp 

UGI  Corp 3.3331  3.0205        2.'iiii  '""3.6525 

West  Penn  Power  Co 2.2565  1.7597       1.0186         1.4868 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Blackstone  Valley  Electric  Co 3.2140  2.6774 

Narragansett  Electric  Co.,  The 3.1116  2.4705 

Newport  Electric  Corp 2.7581  2.7922 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Lockhart  Power  Co.. 2.2382  2.1452 

South  Carolina  Electric  4  Gas  Co 2.2149  1.8084 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Black  Hills  Power  4  Light  Co 2.8582  2.9314 

North* •nern  Public  Service  Co 2.5875  2.5901. 

TENNESSEE 

KIngsport  Power  Co 1.3013  1.7065 

Tapoco,  Inc 


Cents  per  kilowatthour 


Utility  name 


Residen-    Commer- 
tial  cial 


Indus- 
trial 


Overall 
salci 


TEXAS 

Central  Power  4  Li^ht  Co 2^2574  2.0435 

Community  Public  bervice  Co. 2.1507  2.1384 

Dallas  Power  4  Light  Co 1.8087  1.4463 

El  Paso  Electnc  Co 2.1778  1.8588 

Houston  Lighting  4  Pow«r  Co 1. 7996  1. 4631 

Southwestern  Electric  Power  Co 13449  1.9850 

Southwestern  Electdc  Service  Co 2,5059  2,4178 

Southwestern  Public  Service  Co 2,6910  2.0390 


1.7787 
1.9057 
1.7296 


.9009 
.8818 


1.3179 


1.0071 
.2303 


.8280 
.7307 
1.0988 
1.0721 
.7053 
1. 1631 
1.3589 
1.0109 


2.3903 
2.6148 
2.4053 


1.1157 
1.5675 


2.4041 
2.6014 


1.2606 

.2303 


1.5019 
1.5253 
1.5228 
1.6529 
1.1309 
1.7641 
2.0480 
1.5587 


Texas  Electric  Service  Co 2.0248 

Texas  Power  4  Light  Co 2.0964 

West  Texas  Utilities  Co 2.5708 

UTAH 

Utah  Power  4  Light  Co „„„....... 

VERMONT 


1.8169 
1.9668 
2.1515 


.9852 

.8534 

1.2176 


1.52(( 

i.sm 

1.822t 


2.1571       2.0247       1.1343        1.6147 


Central  Vermont  Public  Service  Corp 2. 6678 

Green  Mountain  Power  Corp „. 2.2595 

Vermont  Electric  Power  Co.,  Inc , 

Vermont  Yankee  Nuclear  Power  Corp , 


3.6492 
2. 1315 


1.7639 
1.4087 


2.4521 
2.0731 


VIRGINIA 

Delmarva  Power  4  Light  Co.  of  Virginia 2.8937 

Old  Dominion  Power  Co 1.9710 

Potomac  Edison  Co.  of  Virginia,  The ..........  2.0873 

Virginia  Electric  4  Power  Co ..—.....  2. 1870 

WASHINGTON 

Puget  Sound  Power  4  Light  Co 1.2649 

Washington  Water  Power  Co.,  Tho 1. 1936 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Appalachian  Power  Co ......  2.0167 

Monongahela  Power  Co ......  2.42IS 

Poton-.ac  Ectison  Co.  of  W«st  Virginia,  The 2.1840 

Wheeling  Electrk:  Co 2.1154 

WISCONSIN 

Consolidated  Water  Power  Co 2.0039 

Lake  Superior  District  Power  Co .  2.6507 

Madison  Gas  4  Electric  Co 2.0811 

Northern  States  Power  Co 2.1953 

Northwestern  Wisconsin  Electric  Co 2.65S8 

Superior  Water,  Light  4  Power  Co 2.4774 

Wisconsin  Electric  Power  Co 2.4655 

Wisconsin  Michigan  Power  Co 2.4202 

Wisconsin  Pov/er  &  Light  Co 2.4159 

Wisconsin  Public  Service  Corp 2.6389 

Wisconsin  River  Pov/er  Co . 


2.3040 
2.3246 
1.9422 
2.0183 

1.8194 
1.3331 
1.1918 
1.1447 

2.4834 

L80E0 
1.7162 
1.742J 

1.5974 
1.3296 

.6139 
.6228 

1.2017 
1.0546 

1.9610 
2.2275 
2.0528 
1.9456 

1.0916 
1.0495 
1. 2062 
.9183 

L52K 
I.SSOI 
1.7110 

1.8888 
3.0501 
1.8874 
2.9049 
2.6748  . 

1.0600 
1.8107 
1.2721 
1.4736 

1.1241 
2.4553 
1.8276 
2.0010 
2  *Xlt 

2.7962 
2.5941 
2. 5707 
2.4950 
2.7996 

1.5562 
1.4371 
1.4012 
1.3965 
1.6064 

1.8462 
2.1404 
1.9567 
2.0426 
2.11U 

WYOMING 
Cheyenne  Light,  Fuel  4  Power  Co 2.306S 


2.0619       1.0820 


1.7965 


U.S.  cumulative  average... 2.4213       2.2950       1.1634 


1.8574 


OIL  DEPLETION  ALLOWANCE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  call  the  Senate's  attention  to  the  pro- 
posal to  repeal  immediately  the  tax  sub- 
sidy known  as  the  oil  and  gas  depletion 
allowance.  Senators  Ribicoff,  Jackson, 
and  myself  plan  to  offer  the  proposal  as 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  8217,  the  vessel 
repair  tariff  bill. 

Proposals  for  repeal  of  oil  depletion 
are  certainly  not  new.  The  sponsors  of 
subsidies  to  the  oil  industry  have  been 
around  as  long  as  the  income  tax,  and 
so  have  those  who  oppose  such  special 
treatment.  But  it  is  the  time  now  to  give 
serious  scrutiny  to  the  philosophy  imder- 
Ijring  continuation  of  depletion  allow- 
ances. Depletion  allowances  are  simply 
direct  out-of-pocket  subsidies  from  tax- 
payers to  producers.  Any  rationale  that 
such  subsidies  were  necessary  in  1972 
simply  do  not  apply  under  the  energy 
economy  of  1974. 

Formerly,  depletion  was  defended  as 
needed  to  make  domestic  oil  and  gas  ex- 
ploration and  development  financially 
competitive  with  cheap  foreign  crude  oil. 
But  today,  the  new  high  prices  of  foreign 
oil  provide  a  distinct  price  advantage  to 
domestic  producers. 

Current  windfall  profits  for  the  pro- 
duction of  domestic  oil  and  unregulated 
natural  gas  provide  plenty  of  Incentive 
for  domestic  development  without  addi- 
tional taxpayer  subsidies  which  make  do- 


mestic production  even  more  profitable. 
Today,  domestic  develc«)ment  activity  Is 
constrained  not  by  lack  of  capital  or 
profit  incentive,  but  rather  by  the  pliysi- 
cal  capacity  of  the  industry  and  its  equip- 
ment suppliers.  The  industry  is  suffering 
severe  resource  shortages.  Retention  or 
repeal  of  the  depletion  allowance  will  not 
relieve  or  eliminate  these  shortages.  How- 
ever, retention  of  depletion  will  provide 
an  added  $2  billion  windfall  to  oil  pro- 
ducers this  year  alone. 

I  am  proud  to  be  playing  a  role  in  this 
current  effort  to  provide  taxpayers  some 
relief  from  further  unnecessary  oil  and 
gas  profits.  I  want  to  point  out  that 
many,  many  other  Senators  have  been 
advocating  this  same  position.  Senators 
Haskell,  Nelson,  Humphrey,  Kennedy, 
and  Mondale  all  have  proposed  similar 
amendments.  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
these  and  other  Senators  are  actively 
supporting  the  Ribicoff,  Magnuson,  Jack- 
son amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  state  for 
the  Record  the  names  of  Senators  who 
have  already  announced  their  intentions 
to  cosponsor  amendment  No.  1326: 

Ribicoff,  Magnuson,  Jackson,  Allcen,  Bayh, 
Case,  Clark,  Hart,  Hughes,  Humphrey.  Ken- 
nedy, Mclntyre,  Mondale,  Moss,  Muskle,  Pas- 
tore,  Proxmlre,  Tunney,  and  Williams. 

The  list  Is  growing  dally.  The  Senators 
represented  on  the  list  show  that  repeal 
of  depletion  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  Nor 


is  It  a  geographical  or  philosophical  issue. 
The  list  includes  senior  and  junior  Sen- 
ators, fiscal  conservatives  and  liberals, 
Republicans  and  Democrats.  I  believe  the 
list  of  cosponsors  indicates  the  clear 
choice  before  the  Senate  when  this 
amendment  Is  presented.  It  is  a  simple 
choice:  Do  we  wish  to  increase  oil  com- 
pany windfall  profits  further?  Or  do  we 
wish  to  restore  equity  and  fairness  to  the 
tax  system? 

Mr.  President,  the  foUowing  table 
demonstrates  how  much  money  will  be 
saved  taxpayers  through  Immediate  re- 
peal of  oil  depletion.  The  second  column 
in  the  table  presents  the  revenue  savings 
from  a  slower,  phased-in  repeal  proposed 
by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. The  third  column  presents  the  in- 
creased savings  to  taxpayers  in  the  Sen- 
ate proposal  over  the  Ways  and  Means 
approach. 

|ln  billions  of  dollars! 


Calendar 
year- 


Immediate 

depletion 

repeal 


Ways  and 

means 

phased-in 


DilhiMei 


1974 

2.0 

0 

2.0 

1975 

2.2 

.62 

L5« 

1976 

2.7 

1.26 

L44 

1977 

3.3 

2.09 

L21 

1978 

3.7 

2.37 

1.33 

1979 

3.8 

3.48 

.32 

ToUI.... 

17.7 

9.82 

7.n 

May  22,  197U 

I  expect  that  we  will  all  hear  the  argu- 
ment that  this  amendment  is  an  in- 
appropriate vehicle  for  consideration  of 
such  a  dramatic  change  in  the  tax  laws. 
I  understand  such  concerns.  I  do  not 
lightly  recommend  that  the  Senate  act 
without  further  hearings  on  this  matter. 
But  I  believe  we  must.  Tax  subsidies  are 
flowing  to  domestic  oil  producers  at  the 
rate  of  $5.5  million  every  day  the  current 
depletion  allowance  is  retained.  Further 
Senate  hearings  will  not  add  significant 
new  information  to  the  public  record. 
The  operation  of  the  depletion  allowance 
is  widely  understood.  The  literature  on 
the  subject  is  vast.  Proponents  and  op- 
ponents of  depletion  have  appeared  many 
times  on  Capitol  Hill  over  the  last  dec- 
ades. Further  hearings  simply  are  not 
needed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  the  following 
materials  which  demonstrate  that  an 
adequate  public  record  has  been  made  to 
act  now  on  depletion  reform.  The  first 
item  is  an  annotated  bibliography  com- 
piled by  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  for  the  National  Fuels  and  En- 
ergy Policy  Study,  under  the  direction  of 
Senator  Jackson.  The  bibliography  is 
only  a  listing  of  a  few  of  the  many  public 
statements  and  writings  on  the  issue  of 
oil  industi-y  taxation  and  depletion 
allowances. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ANNOTATED     BIBLIOGRAPHY 

.\delman,  M.  A.  The  world  petroleum  mar- 
ket, Baltimore,  Johns  Hopkins  PrcoS,  Inc., 
1972.  438  pages. 

Adelman's  book  Is  not  directed  specifically 
toward  taxation,  but  It  contains  material 
relevant  to  the  considerations  of  the  tax 
treatment  of  U.S.  oil  companies.  He  generally 
dismisses  the  special  VS.  tax  provisions  (per- 
centage depletion,  Intangible  drilling  costs) 
as  they  apply  to  foreign  operations  as  not 
having  much  effect. 

Agrla,  Susan.  Special  tax  treatment  of 
mineral  Industries.  In  The  taxation  of  In- 
come from  capital.  Washington,  DC,  1969, 
pp.  77-122. 

This  theoretical  analysis  suggests  that  per- 
centage depletion  results  In  an  over-Invest- 
ment In  oil.  Percentage  depletion  Is  also  more 
favorable  to  drilling  in  proven  tracts  and  pro- 
vides an  incentive  for  the  creation  of  in- 
tegrated firms.  ThU  analysis  addresses  the 
question  of  tax  neutrality.  Note  annotation 
under  Harberger,  below  for  a  list  of  contribu- 
tors to  this  debate. 

Allvlne,  Fred  C.  Oil  Prices  and  Phase  n. 
Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Priori- 
ties and  Economy  In  Government  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  92nd  Congress,  1st 
sess.,  January  10,  11,  and  12.  1972.  Washing- 
ton, U.S.  Gov't.  Print.  Off.,  1972,  pp.  131-164. 

This  statement  discusses  the  Impact  of  tax 
provisions  on  Industry  structure  and  the  ef- 
fect of  these  provisions  on  foreign  versus 
domestic  production. 

American  Petroleum  Institute,  Division  of 
Taxation.  Comment  on  the  E^rlckson-MUlsaps 
Paper  published  by  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, July  15,  1972.  Hearings,  Tax  subsidies 
and  tax  reJCgrm  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  92nd  Congress,  2nd  Session,  July 
19.  20  and  21.  1972.  Washington,  UJ3.  Govt. 
Print.  Off.,  1973.  p.  271. 

The  Erlckson-Mlllsaps  paper  held  that  na- 
tional defense  was  the  only  rationale  for  spe- 
cial tax  treatment  and  that  less  costly  meth- 
ods could  be  devised  to  reach  the  national 
security  goal. 
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This  comment  criticizes  the  Erlckson- 
Mlllsaps  paper  primarily  on  two  grounds: 
that  risk  In  the  oil  Industry  is  not  predictable 
and  that  other  taxes  than  the  corporate  In- 
come tax  should  be  considered. 

Averltt,  Paul,  United  States  Mineral  Re- 
sources, Coal.  U.S.  Geological  Siu-vey  Profes- 
sional Paper  820,  pp.  133-142. 

This  paper  examines  the  extent  of  world 
and  U.S.  sources  of  coal. 

Campbell,  D.R.G.  Comment  "Policy  prob- 
lems of  the  crude  ;Oll  Industry,"  American 
Economic  Review,  Vol.  64  March  1964,  11*- 
118. 

Davidson  held  that  the  effects  of  percent- 
age depletion  primarily  fall  on  landowners. 
This  comment  criticizes  Davidson,  arguing 
that  the  result  is  exploration  of  less  attrac- 
tive prospects. 

CONSAD  Research  Corporation.  The  eco- 
nomic factors  affecting  the  level  of  domestic 
petroleum  reserves.  Part  4.  UJS.  Congress. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance,  Tax  reform  studies 
and  proposals,  U.S.  Treasury  E>epartment. 
Washington,  U.S.  Gov't  Print.  Off.,  1969. 

This  report  was  a  quantatlve  study  of  the 
effects  of  special  tax  provisions  on  the  level 
of  reser\es,  prepared  for  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. The  study  concluded  that  a  tax 
loss  of  $1.4  bUUon  a  year  resulted  In  In- 
creases in  petroleum  reserves  worth  $150 
million. 

Cox.  James  C.  and  Arthur  W.  Wright. 
"Federal  tax  policy  and  energy  problems," 
Statement  In  Panel  discussions  on  tax  re- 
form. No.  9:  Naturpl  resources.  U.S.  Congress. 
House.  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  93rd 
Congress,  1st  Sess.,  February  26,  1973,  pp. 
1392-1412. 

This  statement  discusses  tax  Impacts  and 
alternatives  for  various  types  of  energy  re- 
sources. 

Davidson,  Paul.  "Public  policy  problems  In 
the  crude  oil  Industry."  American  Economic 
Review,  Vol.  53,  March,  1963,  pp.  85-108. 

Davld-son  examines  the  impact  of  the  per- 
centage depletion  allowance  and  concludes 
that  percentage  depletion  does  not  encour- 
age exploration  of  presently  non-productive 
oil  lands  but  provides  a  subsidy  to  owners  of 
mineral  rights. 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Proposed  de- 
regulation of  natural  gas,  July,  1973. 

This  statement  presents  and  discusses 
supply  Eoid  demand  elasticities  for  natural 
gas. 

Eldrldge  Douglas  H.  Rate  of  return,  re- 
source allocation  and  percentage  dejfletlon. 
National  tax  Journal,  Vol.  XVM,  No.  2,  June, 
1962,  pp.  209-217. 

Eldrldge  criticizes  McDonald's  thesis  that 
the  percentage  depletion  provisions  to  re- 
store neutrality,  on  several  grounds,  primar- 
ily focusing  on  his  rate  of  return  data. 

Erlckson,  Edward  W.,  Economic  Incentives, 
indiistrlal  structure  and  the  supply  of  crude 
oil  in  the  VS.,  1946-1958/59.  UnpubUshed 
Ph.  D.  dissertation,  Vanderbllt  University. 
1968. 

This  study  updated  estimates  of  supply 
elasticity  In  petroleum,  orlglnaUy  presented 
by  Fisher  In  Supply  and  costs  In  the  U.S. 
petroleum  Industry:  two  econometric  stud- 
ies.  Baltimore:    Johns  Hopkins   Press.    1964. 

Erlckson,  Edw.ird  W.  and  Stephen  W.  Mill- 
saps,  "Taxes,  goals  and  efficiency:  petroleum 
and  defense,"  The  economics  of  Federal  sub- 
sidy programs.  A  compendlujn  of  papers  sub- 
mitted to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
July  15,  1972.  Washington.  VS.  Gov't  Print. 
Off..  1972  pp.  286-304. 

The  authors  examine  the  arguments  for 
percentage  depletion  and  expensing  of  the 
CONSAD  report  suggesting  that  the  report 
understated  the  effect  of  this  treatment. 
They  suggest  that  there  may  be  less  costly 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  national  de- 
fense objective.  The  article  also  includes  a 
critique   of   the   CONSAD   report   suggesting 


that  the  report  understated  the  effect  of  the 
provisions  on  reserves. 

Federal  Trade  Commission.  Investigation 
of  the  petroleum  Industry,  U.S.  Congress, 
Senate  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, Committee  Print,  July  12.  1973,  62 
pages. 

Included  in  the  general  investigation  of 
the  petroleum  industry  is  an  analyst  of  the 
role  of  the  special  tax  provisions.  The  in- 
vestigation concludes  that  these  provisions, 
particularly  percentage  depletion,  act  to  en- 
covirage  vertical  integration  and  concentra- 
tion In  the  oil  Industry. 

Field,  Thomas  F.  "The  tax  treatment  of 
oil. "  Oil  prices  and  phase  n.  Hearings  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Priorities  and 
Economy  In  Government  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  92nd  Congress,  let  Sess., 
January  10,  11  and  12,  1972.  Washington, 
U.S.  Gov't  Print.  Off.,  1972,  pp.  30-41. 

This  statement  discusses  the  impact  of 
distinctive  tax  provisions,  arguing  that  per- 
centage depletion  encourages  high  crude 
prices  and  the  foreign  tax  credit  and  the 
crediting  of  "royalty"  taxes  produces  a  pref- 
erential treatment  for  foreign  operations. 

Field.  Thomas  F.  Statement  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Treasury,  VS.  Postal  Serv- 
ice and  General  Government  Appropriations 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
1973. 

A  section  of  this  statement  discusses 
statistical  shortcomings  In  the  Treasury  de- 
partment, citing  the  lack  of  recent  data  on 
percentage  depletion  and  other  tax  provi- 
sions affecting  the  oil  industry. 

Fisher,  FrankJin.  Supply  and  costs  in  the 
VS.  petroleum  Indiistry:  two  econometric 
studies.  Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  Press, 
1964. 

This  study  estimated  supply  elasticity  In 
the  petroleum  Industry. 

Gaffney,  Mason.  Extractive  resoxirces  and 
taxation.  Madison.  Wisconsin,  University  of 
Wisconsin    Press,    1967.    450    pages. 

Proceedings  of  a  symposium  sponsored  by 
the  Committee  on  Taxation,  Resources,  and 
economic  Development  in  1964  covering  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  fo^lgn  taxation  of  both  oil 
and  gas  and  other  extraction.  Of  particular 
Interest  are  Henry  Steele,  "Natiu-al  resources 
taxation:  resource  allocation  and  distribu- 
tion Implication."  Stephen  McDonald,  "Per- 
centage depletion,  expensing  of  Intangibles, 
and  petroleum  co:iservatlon,"  and  William 
Vlckery.  "Economic  Criteria  for  optimum 
rates  of  depletion." 

Gonzalez,  Richard  J.  "Percentage  depletion 
for  petroleum  production,"  presented  to 
House  of  Representatives,  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  December  1,  1959.  Re- 
printed In  Panel  discussions  on  tax  reform. 
Panel  9:  Natural  resources.  US.  Congress. 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  93d 
Congress,  1st  Sess.,  February  26,  1973.  Wash- 
ington. U.S.  Gov't  Print.  Off.,  pp.  1345-1364. 

This  paper  may  be  said  to  present  the 
"classical"  Industry  case  for  percentage 
depletion. 

Gonzalez,  Richard  J.  "Prepared  statement. 
Panel  discussions  on  tax  reform  Panel  9: 
Natural  resources.  Committee  Print.  House, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  93rd  Con- 
fT'e?.'?.  1st  Session,  February  26,  1973,  Wash- 
ington,  U.S.   Qcrt  Print.   Off.,    1334-1345. 

T^ls  statement  argues  In  favor  of  retaining 
the  present  tax  treatment  on  the  grounds  of 
unusual  risks.  Inflationary  effects,  the  non- 
renewable nature  of  oil  and  gas  wells,  the 
capital  Intensity,  and  the  existence  of  heavy 
State  and  local  taxes. 

Gravelle.  Jane.  Special  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Income  tax  affecting  the  oil  and  gas 
industry:  a  summary  of  provisions,  pros  and 
cons  and  selected  references.  Washington, 
DC:  U.S.  Library  of  Congress.  Congressional 
Research  Service,  August  25.  1972.  16  pages. 

This  brief  background  p«per  describes  per- 
centage and  most  depletion.  Intangible 
drilling  cost  deductions  and  the  foreign  tax 
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credit  and  summarizes  the  arguments  com- 
monly made  for  and  against  them 

Hambrlck,  J.  Held.  The  elimination  of  dou- 
ble benefita  In  the  Income  tax  treatment  ol 
oU  and  gas  production:  four  modest  pro- 
pos&b).  Panel  discussions  on  general  tax  re- 
form. Panel  No.  9 — Natural  resources,  VS. 
Congress,  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  February  26,  1973.  Washington  VS. 
Govt  Print  Off.,  pp.  1367-1375. 

This  statement  suggests  reform  In  four 
areas — the  rate  of  percentage  depletion,  in- 
tangible drilling  costs,  the  treatment  of  tan- 
gible well  equipment  and  the  foreign  tax 
credit. 

Harberger,  Arnold  C.  The  Uxatlon  of  min- 
erals Industries.  In  U.S.  Congress,  Jomt  Com- 
mittee on  the  Economic  Report,  Federal  tax 
policy  for  growth  and  stabUlty,  Washington 
U.S.  Oov"t  Print.  Off.,  1966,  pp.  439-449. 

The  author  argues  that  the  special  provi- 
sions for  the  oil  and  gas  Industry  create  non- 
neutrallty  with  respect  to  oil  and  gas  and 
mlsallocates  resources  to  the  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry. UntU  recently,  the  tax  neutrality 
question  figured  prominently  in  the  debate 
over  the  tax  treatment  of  oil  and  gas.  For 
other  contributors  to  this  literature  see  cita- 
tions under  Agrla,  Campbell,  Davidson.  Mc- 
Donald, Eldridge.  Musgrave  and  Stelner. 

Johnson,  WUllam  A.  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Deputy  Secretary  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources,  Treasury  Department.  Testimony 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. December  4,  1973  (hearings  not  printed) . 
This  statement  discusses  various  alterna- 
tives tor  dealing  with  the  current  energy 
shortage.  Including  price  rlsee.  deregulation 
of  natural  gas.  gasoline  taxes,  rationing  The 
percentage  depletion  allowance  and  possible 
excess  profits  taxes  are  also  discussed. 

Lltchblau,  John  H.  Some  comments  on  the 
differential  tax  treatment  of  the  petroleum 
producing  Industry.  In  Proceedings  of  Rocky 
Mounuin  Petroleum  Economic  Institute 
June  25-28. 1967,  pp.  39-52. 

Utchblau  argues  In  favor  of  the  tax  pro- 
visions that  removal  of  percentage  depletion 
might  adversely  affect  marginal  wells  and 
that  the  overall  tax  burden  on  oil  and  gas  is 
the  same  or  higher  than  other  Industries  He 
suggests  that  Intangible  drUllng  costs  de- 
duction has  been  more  Important  for  pur- 
poses of  national  secxmty. 

McDonald.  Stephen  L.  Federal  tax  treat- 
ment of  Income  from  oU  and  gas.  Washing- 
ton, Brookings  Institution,  1963.  163  pages 
A  general  background  paper  prepared  for  a 
conference  of  experts  held  in  1962.  together 
with  a  summary  of  the  conference  discussion 
Selected  bibliography  on  pages  155-158 

McDonald,  Stephen  L.  Percentage  deple- 
M?^r  *^.  neutrality:  a  reply  to  Mewrs. 
Musgrove  and  Eldridge.  National  tax  Journal, 
w  ^  ^°  ^'  September  1962,  pp.  314-326 
McDonald  responds  to  criticisms  of  Mus- 
grave and  Eldridge.  arguing  his  purpose  was 
not  to  deal  generally  with  the  neutrality  of 
the  corporate  tax  but  to  challenge  the  anm- 
raent  that  percentage  depletion  creates  n8n- 
neutrallty.  While  he  admits  problems  with 
the  empirical  ba.se  of  his  argument,  he  re- 
tains his  general  conclusions. 

McDonald,  Stephen  L.  Percentage  deple- 
tion and  the  allocation  of  resources:  the  case 
of  oU  and  gas.  National  tax  Journal.  Vol  XIV 
No.  4,  December  1961,  pp.  323-336. 

McDonald  challenges  the  proposition  made 
by  Harberger  and  others  that  the  special  tax 
provisions  for  oU  and  gas  create  non-neu- 
trality. He  argues  that  special  provisions  are 
consistent  with  reutrallty  because  they  ap- 
ply to  a  risky,  capital-intensive  Industry 

Mld-Contlnent  Oil  and  Gas  Association 
"Analysis  and  comment  relating  to  the  CON- 
SAD  report  on  the  influence  of  VS.  petroleum 
ta.xation  on  the  level  of  re.'erves.  Tax  reform 
1969.  hearings  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  9l8t  Cong..  1st  Sess..  Part  6  of  7 
parts,  pp.  4627-4647. 


This  critique  of  the  CONSAD  report 
charges  that  the  conclusions  of  the  report 
are  invalid  because  the  model  Is  Inappropri- 
ate, the  quality  and  manipulation  of  the  data 
questionable,  the  report  contains  factual  er- 
rors and  the  study  uses  doubtful  promises 
about  the  economics  of  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry. The  critique  also  notes  that  the 
niunerous  cautions  made  by  CONSAD  itself 
suggests  that  the  results  should  not  be  ac- 
cepted without  further  inquiry.  One  of  the 
most  serious  criticisms  appears  to  be  the 
holding  of  production  constant. 

Musgrave,  Richard  A.  Another  look  at  de- 
pleUon.  National  tax  Journal.  Vol.  XV.  No.  2, 
Jime  1962,  pp.  205-208. 

Musgrave  criticizes  McDonald's  thesis  that 
the  percentage  depletion  allowance  acta  to 
restore  neutrality.  He  suggests  that  the  argu- 
ment Is  overstated  due  to  the  assumption 
that  capital  Is  perfectly  inelastic. 

Natural  resources  Journal,  Vol.  10.  No.  1, 
January  1970.  125  pages. 

This  Issue  presents  a  symposium  on  Fed- 
eral treatment  of  oil  production.  The  sym- 
posium Includes  contributions  by  Paul  Dav- 
idson, John  Due,  Edward  W.  Erlckson.  Alfred 
E.  Kahn.  Wallace  F.  LoveJoy.  Stephen  Mc- 
Donald and  Walter  Mead. 

Nixon  wildcat  "incentives"  curtail  the 
search  instead.  OU  and  gas  Journal,  June  14 
1973.  pp.  19-22. 

This  article  criticizes  administration  pro- 
posals made  In  April  1973.  Including  a  credit 
for  exploratory  drilling.  The  article  charges 
that  the  definition  of  exploratory  wells  Is  too 
narrow. 

Peach,  W.  N.  The  energy  outlook  for  the 
1980's.  A  study  prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Progress  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  December  17 
1973,  39  pages. 

This  stuay  examines  the  outlool:  for  de- 
veloping energy  resources  in  the  United 
States  mcludlng  ccal,  offshore  oil  and  gas. 
Alaskan  oil  and  gas,  oil  shale,  nuclear  energy, 
geothermal  energy,  and  tar  sands. 

Peel,  Fred  W.  Corporations  and  the  10  per- 
cent "minimum"  tax.  The  tax  executive 
Vol.  23.  No.  4.  July  1971.  pp.  588-696. 

The  author  charges  that  large  Integrated 
corporations  are  better  able  to  avoid  the 
minimum  tax  because  they  are  more  likely 
to  have  regular  Income  taxes  to  offset  pref- 
erences. He  deals  specifically  with  percentage 
depletion. 

Petroleum  Industry  Research  Foundation, 
Inc..  The  tax  burden  on  the  domestic  oil  and 
gas  industry.  May  1972.  32  pages. 

This  pamphlet  compares  total  taxes  (Fed- 
eral, State  and  local)  as  a  percentage  of  gross 
Income  and  value  added  of  the  oil  and  gas 
Industry  with  that  paid  by  other  business. 

Price-Waterhouse  and  Company.  Statistical 
data  for  selected  petroleum  companies  com- 
piled for  use  In  analysis  of  taxes  and  effective 
Federal  Income  Ux  rates.  Year  1970.  8  pages. 

This  aggregation  of  data  prepared  for  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute  is  based  on 
conditional  Information  supplies  by  18  major 
oil  companies.  It  Includes  data  on  tax  versus 
book  depletion,  depreciation  and  Intangible 
drilling  costs  deductions,  divided  Into  foreign 
and  domestic,  expenditures  on  exploration 
and  development,  taxes  paid  to  State  and 
local  and  foreign  governments  and  other 
items. 

Spann,  Robert  M.,  Edward  W.  Erlckson  and 
Stephen  W.  Mlllsaps,  Percentage  depletion 
and  the  price  and  output  of  domestic  crude 
oil.  Panel  discussions  on  general  tax  reform. 
Panel  No.  9:  Natural  resources.  U.S.  Congress, 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  93rd 
Cong..  1st  Bess..  Washington  U.S.  Gov't  Print 
Off.,  pp.  1309-1328. 

This  study,  using  a  supply  and  demand 
analysis  attempted  to  measure  the  effect  ol 
percentage  depletion  and  Intangible  drUllng 
costs  on  prices,  productions  and  reserves. 

8t*uffer,  Thomas  R.  Economic  cost  of  U.S. 
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crude  oil  production.  Journal  of  petroletun 
technology,  June  1973,  pp.  643-667. 

Thia  study  estimated  the  Impact  on  pro- 
duction of  removing  the  percenUge  deple- 
tion aUowance,  intangible  drUllng  cost  ex- 
pensing and  expensing  of  dry  holes  and  vari- 
ous combinations  of  these  provisions.  The 
study  examined  what  portion  of  production 
woiild  become  uneconomic  because  of  reve- 
nue loss  from  the  provision. 

Stelner,  Peter  O.  The  non-neutrality  of 
corporate  Income  taxaUon — with  and  with- 
out depletion.  National  tax  Journal.  Vol 
XVI,  No.  3,  September  1963,  pp.  238-261. 

Stelner  reviews  the  tax  neutrality  debate 
regarding  percentage  depletion  (see  Eld- 
ridge,  Harberger,  McDonald,  Musgrave  and 
Stelner).  He  suggests  that  neutrality  is  not  a 
sacred  prUiclple  and  that  sound  national 
poUcy  may  find  overriding  reasons  for  re- 
allocating resources. 

Stelner.  Peter  O.  Percentage  depletion  and 
resource  allocation.  In  Tax  revision  compen- 
dlum.  U.S.  Congress,  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  Washington,  VS.  Govt 
Print.  Off.,  1969,  pp.  949-966. 

Stelner  suggests  that  tax  provisions  regard- 
ing oU  and  gas  cause  non-neutrality  in  the 
tax  system,  but  finds  re-allocatlon  of  re- 
sources to  be  less  than  that  suggested  by 
Harberger. 

Stone,  Lawrence  M.  Taxation  of  foreign  in- 
come. In  Panel  discussions  on  tax  reform. 
Panel  No.  11,  Taxation  of  foreign  Income, 
U.S.  Congress,  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  93rd  Congress,  1st  Bess.,  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1973,  pp.  1836-1841. 

This  statement  on  the  tax  treatment  of 
foreign  Income  In  general  also  deals  specific- 
ally with  the  tax  benefits  to  foreign  explora- 
tion and  development  of  natural  resources 
including  the  deduction  of  percentage  de- 
pletion and  Intangible  drUling  costs  and 
the  crediting  of  royalties  as  foreign  income 
taxes. 

Taxation  with  Representation.  Compen- 
dium prepared  for  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance,  regarding  the  petroleum  Indus- 
try's tax  burden,  1973.  Appears  In  U.S.  Con- 
gress, House  Committee  on  Wa^•s  and  Means, 
hearings  on  General  tax  reform.  Part  of  18 
parts.  March  19,  20,  1973.  Washington.  US. 
Govt    Print.    Off.,    pp.    2295-2358. 

This  compendium  examines  data  from  U.S. 
on  Week  and  that  complied  by  Prlce-Water- 
house  for  the  American  Petroleum  Institute 
and  the  Petroleum  Industry  Research  Foun- 
dation. Inc.  Compendium  statements  Include 
"The  economics  of  the  oil  industry's  tax 
burden."  by  James  C.  Cox  and  Arthur  W. 
Wright:  "Taxation  and  the  petroleum  In- 
dustry," by  Edward  W.  Erlckson,  David  M. 
Hyman,  Robert  M.  Spann  and  Stephen  W. 
Mlllsaps  and  "Tax  payments  by  the  petro- 
leum Industry,"  by  an  attorney  who  has  spe- 
cialized m  tax  matters  and  submitted  his 
comment  under  the  pseudon;-m  "Agrlcola" 
since  his  employment  would  make  It  awk- 
ward to  submit  a  comment  under  his  own 
name.  Senator  Proxmlre's  insertion  Into  th« 
Congressional  Record  of  the  U.S.  Oil  Week 
Data,  October  27,  1971  and  a  letter  from 
Frank  Ikard  of  the  American  Petroleum  In- 
stitute submitting  the  Price-Waterhouse 
data  and  the  Petroleum  Industry  Research 
Foundation,  Inc.  study  to  Congressional  of- 
fices are  reprinted.  Taxation  with  Represen- 
tation Is  a  public  Interest  tax  lobby. 

Tusslng.  Arlon  R.  Discussion  of  "Estimated 
economic  cost  of  U.S.  crude  oil  production." 
by  Thomas  R.  Stauffer.  Journal  of  petroleum 
technology.  June  1973,  pp.  657-868. 

This  critique  was  not  specific  to  the  sec- 
tion of  the  paper  dealing  with  taxation  since 
the  author  felt  the  methodology  to  be  un- 
clear. He  questioned  whether  Stauffer  was 
examining  the  Impact  on  average  cost  wells 
or  high  cost  wells. 
VS.  Congress.  House  Committee  on  Ways 
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and  Means.  Legislative  history  of  depletion 
allowance.  Prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation. 
March  1950.  36  pages. 

This  legislative  history  presents  the  early 
development  of  the  depletion  allowance  In 

detail.  _ 

VS.  Congress.  Senate  Committee  on  W- 
nanoe.  Fiscal  Policy  and  the  Energy  CrlslB, 
Subcommittee  on  Energy.  Committee  Print, 
93rd  Cong.,  ist  Sess.,  Washington,  VS.  Gov't 
Print.  Off..  November  20.  1973.  144  pages. 

This  committee  print  contains  briefing  ma- 
terials on  the  use  of  fiscal  policy  to  deal  with 
the  energy  crisis. 

VS.  Congress.  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  Financial  require- 
ments of  the  nation's  energy  Industry.  Serial 
No.  93-6.  March  6.  1973.  93rd  Cong..  1st  Sess.. 
Washington,  UJ3.  Gov't  Print  Off..  1973.  Sub- 
missions of  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
pp.  218-219,  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
pp!  225-233  and  the  Treasury  Department, 
pp.  234-249. 

These  statements  were  solicited  In  regard 
to  the  capital  needs  of  the  petroleum  Indus- 
try. Of  particular  Interest  are  the  dlsctisslons 
of  the  Treasury  Department  regarding  the  ef- 
fects of  percentage  depletion,  expensing  of 
Intangibles  and  dry  hole  costs. 

U.S.  Treasury  Department.  Proposals  for 
tax  change.  April  30,  1973  (Presented  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Hearings  on 
tax  reform)  175  pages. 

This  proposal  of  the  Treasury  Department 
included  a  tax  credit  for  exploratory  drilling. 

U.S.  Treasury  department.  Staff  analysis  of 
the  preliminary  Federal  Trade  Commission 
staff  report  on  Its  Investigation  of  the  petro- 
leum industry.  July  2.  1973.  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Commit- 
tee Print.  Serial  No.  9S-98.  1973  (Letter  of 
transmittal  dates  Augiist  29.  1973)  75  pages. 

This  analysis  refutes  the  charges  made  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  regarding  the 
effect  of  tax  and  other  conditions  on  concen- 
tration in  the  petroleum  Industry. 

US.  Treasury  Department.  Tax  reform 
studies  and  proposals.  U.S.  Congress.  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance.  Washington,  VS. 
Gov't  Print.  Off..  1969.  pp.  413-433.  Part  3. 
Tax  treatment  of  minerals. 

A  summary  of  the  Issues  with  regard  to  tax 
treatment  of  minerals  and  an  evaluation  of 
the  Flsher-Erlckson  and  CONSAD  estimates. 

Wheatley.  Charles  F.  Statement  In  U.S. 
Congress.  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  February  26.  1969  and  March 
2. 1972.  Serial  No.  92-22.  Part  2.  pp.  770-772. 

This  section  of  Wheatley's  testimony  deals 
with  the  effect  of  Federal  Income  taxation  on 
natural  gas  prices  and  production. 

World  Oil  Developments  and  U.S.  Import 
Policies.  A  Report  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission.  U.S.  Congress.  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  December  17.   1973. 

An  analysis  of  the  questions  of  substituting 
tariffs  for  quotas  to  control  oil  imports. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Finally,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  introduce  for  the  Record 
the  following  letters  I  have  received  from 
the  acpdemlc  community  around  the 
Nation  since  the  depletion  repeal  amend- 
ment was  introduced.  The  letters  are 
noteworthy  because  they  represent  the 
opinions  of  the  very  best  minds  In  the 
fields  of  tax  law,  tax  policy,  and  tax 
economics. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
asfollov.-s: 

GEORGBTOWN  UNrVEBSITT, 

Washington,  B.C..  May  14.  1974. 
Senator  Warrkn  Magnttson, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Senator  Maonuson:  I  understand 
that  you  plan  to  introduce  as  an  amendment 
to  an  energy  bUl  In  the  Senate  language  In- 
corporating the  substance  of  those  provi- 


sions of  the  bill  recently  reported  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
removing  percentage  depletion  on  oil  and 
gas.  Your  bill  would  Incorporate  some  im- 
provements In  the  Ways  and  Means  bill 
which  will  be  proposed  by  Congressman 
William  Green. 

I  have  no  useful  opinion  about  the  tactical 
considerations  Involved  In  moving  the  legis- 
lation In  this  way  as  compared  to  following 
the  traditional  channels  of  Senate  action  on 
the  House  bill.  I  do,  however,  want  to  ap- 
plaud your  decision  to  advance  the  substance 
of  this  proposal. 

Percentage  depletion  is  a  bad  tax  provi- 
sion. It  provides  basically  that  value  added 
through  exploiting  our  limited  natural  re- 
sources will  be  taxed  less  heavily  than  value 
added  through  manufacture.  Thus,  when 
oil  Is  selling  at  $7  a  barrel,  the  percentage 
depletion  tax  benefit  Is  worth  as  much  as 
Si  30  additional  price.  For  oil  manufactured 
from  coal  and  selling  at  $7  a  barrel,  the  tax 
beriefit  Is  worth  about  10  cents.  For  energy 
generated  from  solar  heat  there  Is  no  per- 
centage depletion  benefit.  For  additional  In- 
vestment In  equipment  or  Insulation  that 
saves  a  barrel  of  oil  there  is  no  tax  benefit. 

This  highly  discriminatory  benefit  Is 
surely  an  Insane  way  to  deal  vrith  an  energy 
crisis. 

There  may  have  been  a  shadow  of  Justifi- 
cation for  percentage  depletion  when  U.S. 
policy  was  directed  at  protecting  the  high 
cost  U.S.  oil  Industry  from  foreign  price 
competition.  In  the  last  year,  however,  we 
have  seen  the  foreign  oil  price  Jump  to  pre- 
viously unheard  of  levels  such  that  U.S. 
energy  producers  are  enjoying  windfall  prof- 
Its.  It  Is  appropriate  in  this  circumstance 
for  the  U.S.  price  to  rise. 

We  want  to  exploit  every  U.S.  energy 
source  that  can  deliver  oil  at  less  than  tlie 
import  price;  and  we  want  a  higher  price 
for  energy  to  discourage  U.S.  consumption  of 
energy.  The  proper  U.S.  policy  is: 

To  remove  Treasury  support  for  the  oil 
industry. 

Permit  oil  and  other  energy  producers  to 
get  their  Incentives  In  the  market  place. 

Tax  the  prcflts  of  energy  producers,  and 

Use  the  Increased  revenues  to  reduce  the 
taxes  paid  by  consumers. 

When  a  tax  provision  Is  long  In  the  tax 
law.  it  will  have  lead  to  additional  supply  in 
the  affected  industries  and  Its  sudden  re- 
moval could  Impose  losses  on  nroducers  who 
expanded  in  reliance  upon  it.  In  the  present 
circiimstances,  however,  the  tripling  of  the 
world  oil  price  Is  a  far  greater  benefit  to  pro- 
ducers than  percentage  depletion  so  percent- 
age depletion  should  be  removed  In  full,  ef- 
fective for  all  of  1974. 

Tou  should  not  be  concerned  about  the  ef- 
fect of  this  action  on  Investment  In  the 
energy  industries.  In  our  capitalist  system, 
profitable  Industries  will  expand  even  with- 
out the  need  of  an  Implicit  subsidy  provided 
by  less  than  normal  taxes  on  windfall  profits. 
Actually,  a  failure  to  repeal  percentage  de- 
pletion fully  and  Immediately  will  serve  to 
finance  the  expansion  of  existing  large  oil 
companies  In  proportion  to  their  share  of  the 
windfall  profits.  This  can  only  serve  to  reduce 
competition  In  the  energy  Industries. 

Neither  should  you  be  concerned  by  the 
complaints  that  this  repeal  will  hurt  "Inde- 
pendents." The  Independent  producers  In  the 
oil  industry,  which  includes  firms  with  sales 
up  to  $50  million,  will,  like  other  firms,  be 
enjoying  windfall  profits  and  ere  not  about  to 
go  out  of  business. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  bill,  even 
with  the  Green  amendment.  Is  still  a  very 
generous  bill  to  the  oil  industry.  It  leaves  un-, 
touched  the  exlstine  provisions  for  the  de- 
duction of  Intangible  drilling  expenses  on 
successful  wells,  a  capital  cost  recovery  sys- 
tem which  Is  far  more  generous  than  that 
extended  to  other  firms. 
Sincerely, 

Gerard  M.  Brannon . 


PHnjkDELPHiA.  Pa.,  May  13, 1974. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Macnttson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Macnxtson:  I  am  writing  to 
Indicate  my  strong  endorsement  of  ycur  pro- 
posed effort  to  seek  the  Immediate  repeal  of 
the  percentage  depletion  allowance  for  oil 
and  gas.  Further  hearings  on  the  subject  are 
vmnecessary.  All  that  needs  to  be  said  has 
been,  time  and  time  again. 

The  case  for  repeal  Is  clear.  Further  delay 
works  substantial  Injustice. 
Sincerely, 

Bernard  Woltman. 


Public  Interest  Economic  Center, 

Washington,  D.C. 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

FVar  many  years  the  Federal  government 
has  lightened  the  tax  burden,  of  the  petro- 
leum and  other  extrskctlve  Industries  by  spe- 
cial provisions  of  the  tax  code.  These  in- 
direct subsidies  have  been  one  of  the  cause* 
of  our  long-run  energy  problem.  They  hav» 
stimulated  production  and  consumption, 
draining  the  U.S.  of  our  oil  and  increasing 
our  dependence  on  foreign  sources.  And  they 
have  Inhibited  the  development  of  substitute 
sources  of  energy,  such  as  geothermal  and 
solar,  which  do  not  benefit  from  these  spe- 
cial provisions. 

One  alternative — to  keep  the  present  provi- 
sions intact  and  add  on  a  "temporary"  excess 
profits  tax  and  a  special  investment  tax 
credit — seems  likely  to  be  a  mistake.  The 
excess  profits  tax  may  indeed  prove  tempo- 
rary while  the  special  Investment  tax  credit 
proves  permanent,  which  has  been  the  his- 
tory of  minerals  taxation.  This  would  fur- 
ther complicate  an  already  too  complicated 
tax  code,  creating  new  inequities  and  distor- 
tions, further  lightening  the  oil  industry's 
tax  burden  and  worsening  our  long-run  en- 
ergy problem.  On  the  contrary,  the  remedy 
Is  to  simplify  the  tax  code  and  move  toward 
greater  tax  neutrality  by  eliminating  the 
special  privileges. 

We  should  eliminate  the  percentage  deple- 
tion allowance  and  treat  capital  expenditures 
In  the  extractive  Industries  on  the  same  basis 
as  those  In  other  Industries.  In  the  past, 
petroleum  companies  have  been  permitted  to 
treat  what  are  essentially  royalty  payments 
and  excise  taxes  as  foreign  Income  taxes 
subject  to  the  foreign  tax  credit.  This  prac- 
tice should  be  reformed.  If  we  eliminate  the 
special  provisions  for  the  extractive  Indus- 
tries, then  it  is  doubtful  that  we  would 
need  an  excess  profits  tax  for  petroleum.  In- 
centives for  exploration  and  development 
should  not  be  made  In  the  tax  code.  If  such 
Incentives  are  needed,  they  should  be  made 
explicitly  on  the  expenditure  side  of  the 
budget. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

SIGNATORS 

Allen  R.  Ferguson,  President.  Public  In- 
terest Economics  Center. 

Dr.  Armen  A.  Alchlan.  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Professor  -Kenneth  J.  Arrow.  Department 
of  Economics.  Harvard  University.* 

Professor  Robert  T.  Averltt,  Department  of 
Economics.  Smith  College. 

Carolyn  Shaw  Bell.  Katharine  Coman  Pro- 
fessor of  Economics,  Wellesley  College. 

Professor  Charles  A.  Berry.  Department  of 
Economics.  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Professor  Bradley  B.  Billings.  Department 
of  Economics.  Georgetown  University. 

Professor  Stanley  W.  Black,  Department  of 
Economics.  VanderbUt  University.* 

Dr.  Gerard  M.  Bratmon.  Research  Profes- 
sor of  Economics,  Georgetown  University. 

Professor  Charles  J.  Clcchettl.  Department 
of  Economics,  University  of  Wisconsin. 


•  AflUlatlona  are  indicated  for  purposes  of 
identification  only. 
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Profesaor  James  Crutchfleld,  Department 
of  Economics,  Graduate  School  of  Public  Af- 
fairs, University  of  Washington. 

Professor  John  H.  Cumberland,  College  of 
Business  and  Public  Administration,  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland. 

Professor  Paul  Davidson,  Department  of 
Economics,  Rutgers  University. 

Professor  Robert  K.  Davis,  Department  of 
Geography  and  Environmental  Engineering 
Johns  Hopldns  University. 

Professor  Fred  C.  Doolittle,  Joint  Program 
In  Law  and  Economics,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley. 

Professor  Thomas  D.  Duchesneau,  Depart- 
ment of  Economics,  University  of  Maine. 

Profesaor  Robert  Eisner,  Department  of 
Economics,  Northwestern  University. 

Professor  Arthur  M.  Preedman,  Finance 
Department.  Wharton  School,  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Professor  A.  Myrlck  Freeman  m,  Depart- 
ment of  Economics,  Bowdoln  College. 

Dr.  John  W.  Puller,  Wisconsin  Department 
of  Transportation. 

Professor  Daniel  B.  Pusfeld.  Department  of 
Economics,  University  of  Michigan. 

Professor  J.  K.  3.  Ghandhl,  Finance  Depart- 
ment, Wharton  School,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Professor    Arnold    C.    Harberger,    Depart- 
ment of  Economics,  University  of  Chicago, 
'  and  Visiting  Professor  of  Economics,  Prince- 
ton University. 

Professor  Steve  H.  Hanke,  Department  of 
Geography  and  Environmental  Engineering, 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Professor  Robert  Haveman,  Department  of 
Economics,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Professor  Edward  S.  Herman,  Finance  De- 
partment, Wharton  School,  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 
Dr.  Allen  V.  Kneeae,  Washington,  D.C. 
Professor  Edwin  Kuh.  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics, Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy. 

Dr.  Jack  L.  Knetsch,  Environmental  De- 
fense P\ind. 
Dr.  John  V.  Krutllla.  Washington,  D.C. 
Professor  Wasslly  Leontlev,  Department  of 
Economics,  Harvard  University. 

Professor  Ervln  Miller,  Finance  Depart- 
ment, Wharton  School,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Professor  James  R.  Nelson,  Department  of 
Economics,  Amherst  College. 

Professor  Roger   G.   Noll,  Department  of 
Economics,  Division  of  the  Humanities  and 
Social  Sciences,  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology.* 
Dr.  Benjamin  A.  Okner,  Washington,  D.C. 
Professor  Charles  E.  Olson,  College  of  Busi- 
ness and  Management,  University  of  Mary- 
land. 
Dr.  Talbot  Page,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dr.  Joseph  Pechman,  Washington,  DC. 
Professor     Olullo     Pontecorvo,     Graduate 
School  of  Business,  Columbia  University. 
Dr.  Ronald  G.  Ridker,  Washington.  DC. 
Professor    Stefan    H.    Robock,    Graduate 
School  of  Bii'lness.  Columbia  University. 

Professor  Paul  A.  Samuelson,  Department 
of  Economics,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technologry. 

Professor  James  D.  Smith,  Department  of 
Economics.  Penn  State  University. 

Professor  V.  Kerry  Smith,  Department  of 
Economics,  SUte  University  of  New  York  at 
Blnghamton. 

Profesor  Robert  M.  Solow,  Department  of 
Economics,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

wmiam  Vickrey,  McVlckar  Professor  of 
Political  Economy,  Colvmibla  University. 

Professor  Charles  Waldauer,  Department 
of  Economics,  Widener  College. 

Professor  Harvey  E.  Brazer,  Department  of 
Economics.  University  of  Michigan. 

Professor  D\iane  Chapman,  Department  of 
Economics,  Cornell  University. 

Professor  George  M.  Eastham,  Department 
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of  Economics,  California  Polytechnic  State 
University. 

Professor  Robert  J.  Gordon.  Department  of 
Economics,  Northwestern  University. 

Professor  Byron  Johnson,  Department  of 
Economics,  Umversity  of  Colorado,  Member, 
86th  Congress. 

Professor  Warren  J.  Samuels,  Department 
of  Economics,  Michigan  State  University. 

Professor  Carlos  Stern,  Department  of  En- 
vironmental Economics.  University  of  Con- 
necticut. 

G.  L.  Stevenson,  Temporary  New  York  State 
Charter  Commission  for  New  York  City. 

Professor  Lester  C.  Thurow,  Department  of 
Economics,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Professor  T.  Nlcolaus  Tldeman.  Depart- 
ment of  Economics.  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  State  University. 

Professor  James  Tobln,  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics. Yale  University. 


PART-TIME    COMMUNITY    SERVICE 
EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  ABODREZK.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  day  we  voted  favorably  on  H.R. 
14013  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1974.  Included  in  that 
bill  was  the  amount  of  $10  million  on  an 
amendment  introduced  by  Senator  Ken- 
nedy for  the  purpose  of  funding  mean- 
ingful part-time  commimlty  service  em- 
ployment for  workers  of  55  years  and 
older  under  title  IX  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Comprehensive  Services  Amend- 
ments of  1973.  Title  IX  was  intended,  as 
this  Congress  repeatedly  made  clear  in 
the  legislative  history  of  the  measure,  to 
provide  for  a  distinct  categorical  pro- 
gram for  needy  Americans  whom  ad- 
vancing years  have  overtaken  and  ren- 
dered helpless  and  hopeless  In  the  criti- 
cally tight  job  market.  For  good  reasons, 
it  was  deemed  imacceptable  to  place  the 
operations  of  this  program  under  the 
rubric  of  special  revenue  sharing.  In- 
stead we  decided  to  continue  to  contract 
out  Its  administration  to  a  group  of  so- 
called  "national  contractors,"  whose 
pilot  programs  had  proved  their  worth 
over  6  years  past. 

In  his  remarks  on  the  floor  on  May  7, 
Senator  Kennedy  roundly  criticized  the 
administration  language  which  would 
provide  for  the  replacement  of  the  suc- 
cessful national  contract  agencies  by 
State  and  local  governments  under  reve- 
nue sharing.  I  endorse  the  sentiments  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  and 
have  studied  the  matter  further. 

I  learned  last  week  that  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Manpower  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  Mr.  William  H.  Kolberg, 
met  with  representatives  of  these  con- 
tracting groups  on  Tuesday,  May  14,  and 
Informed  them  that  his  mind  was  made 
up  to  continue  on  his  course  of  decen- 
tralizing the  categorical  programs  by  ad- 
ministering them  through  revenue  shar- 
ing. He  announced  that  the  regulations 
for  reversing  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram would  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  in  the  immediate  future. 

I  undertook  to  express  my  strong  re- 
action to  this  news  by  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Kolberg.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  this  letter  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  If  the 


Department  of  Labor  carries  through 
with  Its  announced  defiance  of  con- 
gressional intent,  our  legislative  bodies 
will  not  be  the  only  losers.  An  array  of 
fine,  devoted  service  groups  which  have 
been  operating  work  programs  for  older 
citizens  will  have  been  betrayed  In  their 
expectations  of  becoming  permanently 
associated  with  the  national  effort  to 
make  the  advancing  years  of  less  fortu- 
nate Americans  a  worthwhile  experience 
and  not  a  dreaded  interval  of  depriva- 
tion and  want  before  death.  These  con- 
tracting agencies  include  the  National 
Coimcil  of  Senior  Citizens,  the  National 
Council  on  the  Aging,  Green  Thumb,  the 
National  Farmers  Union,  and  the 
AARP/NRTA— associations  of  retired 
teachers  and  others.  I  salute  their  ex- 
cellent record  on  behalf  of  older 
Americans. 

To  substitute  for  these  groups,  which 
have  turned  in  a  commendable  perform- 
ance, we  would  soon  see  the  State  and 
local  governments  Involved  In  the  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing,  which,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  has  told  us,  has  re- 
sulted In  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  the  funds  reaching  the  supposed  bene- 
ficiaries. Of  the  $10  million  we  voted  to 
appropriate  a  few  days  ago,  therefore, 
only  $50,000  could  be  expected  to  benefit 
the  low-Income  elderly  of  the  Nation. 
Surely,  our  concern  for  this  segment  at 
our  population  cannot  be  so  C3ailcally 
betrayed. 

Out  In  the  State  of  South  Dakota  we 
have  a  reservation  of  the  Rosebud  Sioux 
Tribe.  It  Is  well  known  that  the  pUght 
of  the  American  Indian  surpasses  the 
poverty  and  hardships  of  any  other  group 
in  the  country.  At  Rosebud,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  over  7,500  persons,  the  rate 
of  underemployment  and  unemployment 
was  44  percent  in  March  1973.  This  Is  not 
the  most  depressed  Indian  reservation  In 
my  State  and  It  Is  far  from  being  the 
hardest  hit  of  the  Nation's  Indian  com- 
munities. But  It  means  a  dismal  reality 
for  the  elderly  Rosebud  Sioux  whose  de- 
clining years  are  shadowed  and  uncer- 
tain. 

Through  the  National  Council  of  Sen- 
ior Citizens,  however,  the  Rosebud  Sioux 
and  I  had  hoped  to  alleviate  this  dismal 
condition  In  the  next  few  months.  But 
now  these  aging  First  Americans  may  be 
condemned  to  seeing  their  hopes  de- 
feated, thanks  to  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Labor  Department. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  in  this  body 
to  make  known  their  resentment  at  the 
arbitrary  and  callous  manner  In  which 
our  purpose  to  lighten  the  load  borne  by 
aging  Americans  Is  being  disregarded. 
EzHTBrr  1 
CoMMrrm  on 
Intzrior  and  Insttlab  Atpahs. 
Waahington.  D.C,  May  21, 1974. 

Hon.  WiLLIAK  H.  EOLBEBO. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Manpower,  V.S.  DC' 
partment  of  Labor,  WasMngton,  D.C. 
DxAB  Mr.  Sbcretart:  On  May  14  you  an- 
nounced to  representatives  of  national  con- 
tracting groups  operating  programs  under 
Title  rx  of  the  Older  Americans  Compre- 
hensive Services  Amendments  of  1973  that 
you  intended  In  the  future  to  administer  the 
Title  DC  programs  through  revenue  sharing. 
I  wish  to  register  my  protest  to  this  arbitrary 
and  cavalier  treatment  of  the  will  of  Con- 
gress, the  dedicated  services  of  the  contract- 
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log  agencies,   and    the    needs   of   deprived 
oging  Americans. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  authorization 
measure  makes  clear  the  Intent  of  Congress 
that  Title  IX  be  insulated  from  the  uncer- 
tainties of  the  revenue  sharing  concept 
through  the  use  of  national  contractors 
whose  commitment  is  to  the  older  citizens, 
rather  than  to  the  political  exigencies  of  local 
government  or  to  the  total  constituency  of 
your  office.  This  intention  was  reiterated  In 
Impropriations  bUls.  furthermore.  It  Is  in- 
conceivable that  it  could  have  been  over- 
looked, so  I  must  conclude  that  It  was  pur- 
posely Ignored. 

The  sponsorship  by  the  national  contrac- 
tors of  the  Older  Workers  Community  Serv- 
ice Employment  Program  has  been  a  success- 
Jul  venture  in  contracting  out  of  functions 
of  the  Executive  Branch.  In  contrast  to  com- 
parable programs  operated  by  federal,  state, 
and  local  agencies,  which  too  frequently 
achieve  little  beyond  the  expenditure  of 
budgeted  funds,  the  pilot  programs  of  the 
national  contracting  groups  have  been  \ml- 
versally  applauded.  Cutting  out  proved  op- 
erating agencies  and  subjecting  Title  IX 
funds  to  the  reported  mismanagement  char- 
acteristic of  general  revenue  sharing  appears 
to  be  an  abuse  of  administrative  discretion. 

The  concerned  response  of  Congress  to  the 
plight  of  low-income  and  aging  citizens 
trapped  in  low  employment,  rising  costs  con- 
ditions was  represented  in  the  recent  sup- 
plemental appropriation  of  910  million  for 
Title  IX.  The  prospect  of  these  funds  never 
reaching  the  needy  and  helpless  beneficiaries 
except  In  the  form  of  seepage  out  of  general 
revenue  sharing  mocks  at  their  destitution 
and  their  tnist. 

I  find  your  proposal  to  convert  the  man- 
agement of  the  program  from  the  contractual 
basis  of  proven  merit  to  the  suspect  aegis  of 
revenue  sharing  lacking  in  responsiveness  to 
most  of  the  vital  elements  Involved,  and  I 
have  not  yet  learned  of  any  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances. 

Sincerely. 

Jaiixs  Abocrezk. 

U.S.  Senate. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  INDEPEND- 
ENCE OF  SRI  LANKA 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  26th  anniversary  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  island  country  of  Sri 
Lanka,  fonnerly  known  as  Ceylon,  which 
is  located  off  the  tip  of  India. 

Sri  Lanka  has  been  hailed  as  a  model 
among  developing  countries  for  having 
achieved  economic  growth  alongside  so- 
cial justice  within  a  democratic  system. 
It  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  its  strong 
democratic  traditions,  particularly  as  a 
result  of  Its  parliamentary  system.  It  Is 
perhaps  the  only  coimtry  in  Asia  which 
has  witnessed  changes  of  government  by 
means  of  peaceful  democratic  elections  In 
which  18-year  olds  have  been  allowed  to 
vote. 

For  a  country  with  a  multiracial  popu- 
lation, this  is  certainly  an  enviable  rec- 
ord. Sri  Lanka  has  the  highest  literacy 
rate  among  the  developing  nations,  with 
94.7  percent  of  those  between  the  ages  of 
5  and  40  able  to  read  and  write. 

The  Prime  Minister,  the  Honorable 
Sirlmavo  R.  D.  Bandaranalke,  stated  re- 
cently that  his  country  was: 

The  depository  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Buddha  with  Its  peoples  Influenced  by  the 
doctrines  of  kindness,  compassion  and  hu- 
mUlty  and  where  adherents  of  various  reli- 
gions lived  together  in  peace  and  brother- 
hood. 

Sri  Utnka  has  been  able  to  achieve  a 
level  of  Income  and  wealth  distribution 


which,  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development,  was  hailed  by  its  Pres- 
ident, Robert  McNamara,  as  one  of  the 
few  countries  of  the  world  in  which  there 
has  been  both  economic  growth  and  so- 
cial development. 

When  Sri  Lanka  gained  Independence 
In  1948,  the  late  Prime  Minister, 
S.WJR.D.  Bandaranalke,  stated  that: 

The  political  freedom  for  the  people  of  his 
country  had  been  achieved  would  have  little 
meaning  unless  it  was  accompanied  by  the 
larger  economic  freedoms  from  want,  pov- 
erty, hunger  and  disease.  , 

Several  months  ago,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  with  the  leaders  of  Sri 
Lanka.  I  came  away  with  the  feeling  that 
we  have  a  true  friend  in  this  island  and 
its  government.  The  high  rate  of  literacy, 
coupled  with  the  profusion  of  schools 
throughout  the  Island,  lend  tremendous 
advantages  to  businesses  that  would  like 
to  establish  manufacturing  and  agricul- 
tural concerns  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

While  there,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
partake  of  a  very  refreshirig  fruit  drink 
which,  I  might  note,  would  soothe  the 
tastes  of  those  long,  hot  summer  days 
which  are  drawing  closer. 

Sri  Lanka  has  continued  to  maintain  a 
policy  of  strict  nonalinement  with  both 
the  superpowers  and  the  third  world 
movement.  She  has  received  assistance 
from  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union, 
India,  Pakistan,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Yoguslavia,  and  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public. One  of  the  highlights  of  Sri 
Lanka's  foreign  policy  was  the  adoption 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  of  a  resolution  to  establish  a 
special  ad  hoc  committee  to  study  and 
report  on  the  Implementation  of  a  reso- 
lution declaring  the  Indian  Ocean  as  a 
Peace  Zone. 

Indeed,  Sri  Lanka  is  a  beautiful  Island 
coimtry  that  welcomes  Americans  and 
the  principles  of  human  dignity  and 
freedom. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE: 
THE  NEED  IS  NOW 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  has  begim  hear- 
ings on  national  health  insurance.  With 
similar  action  taking  place  on  the 
House  side,  it  now  appears  possible  that 
Americans  will  have  a  national  health 
insurance  program  by  the  end  of  this 
year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  opening  statement  this  morning 
to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement   or  Senator   Vancx  Hartxs 

There  is  not  a  person  living  on  the  face 
of  this  earth  who  does  not  want  good  health. 
The  opinion  polls  may  not  show  it,  but 
health  is  constantly  on  the  minds  of  every 
American.  We  may  not  think  about  good 
health  when  we  have  it,  but  we  are  likely  to 
pray  for  it  when  we  do  not.  Prom  the  sim- 
plest cold  to  the  most  dreaded  cancer.  Ill- 
ness can  strike  anyone,  at  any  time,  at  any 
age.  At  its  very  best,  it  can  leave  us  un- 
comfortable;  at  its  very  worst,  it  can  kiU. 


THE    NEED    FOR    NATIONAL    HEALTH    INStTBANd 

This  week,  we  begin  an  historic  effort  to 
assure  that  every  American  has  access  to 
quality  health  care  regardless  of  his  Income, 
his  age,  or  his  place  of  residence. 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  many  Americans 
cannot  see  a  doctor  when  they  need  one; 
they  cannot  get  the  hospital  care  they  need; 
in  short,  they  cannot  enjoy  their  right  to 
quality  health  care  simply  becavise  they 
carmot  afford  it.  People  are  dying  this  very 
day  who  might  otherwise  be  kept  alive  If 
they  had  the  money  to  pay  for  health  care. 
We  can  discxiss  this  problem  In  terms  of 
doUars  lost  in  the  gross  national  product, 
but  I  prefer  to  discuss  it  In  terms  of  human 
life  and  human  happiness. 

I  long  for  the  day  when  complicated  medi- 
cal machines,  difficult  sxirglcal  procedures 
and  expensive  medicines  will  be  within  the 
reach  of  any  American  in  need.  Why  should 
some  kidney  patients  be  dying  simply  be- 
cause they  cannot  afford  a  dialysis  machine? 
Or  why  should  a  hemophiliac  bleed  to  death 
because  he  cannot  afford  corrective  medica- 
tion? We  can  talk  all  we  want  to  about  the 
realities  of  health  care,  but  there  is  only 
one  reality  that  counts:  the  only  way  to  as- 
sure every  person's  right  to  the  care  pro- 
vided by  doctors  and  hospitals  Is  to  establish 
a  national  health  insurance  prograim. 

We  have  waited  too  long  to  take  this  step 
As  far  back  as  World  War  I,  the  American 
Medical  Association  proposed  comprehensive 
tax-flnanced  national  health  Insurance 
coverage.  Similar  ideas  were  offered  during 
the  Roosevelt  and  Truman  administrations, 
but  never  enacted.  In  the  meantime,  we  have 
Inaugurated  both  Medicare  and  Medicaid  to 
care  for  the  elderly  and  the  Indigent.  It  is 
now  time  that  we  recognize  that  the  spectre 
of  Illness  knows  neither  age  nor  Income  bar- 
riers. We  can  no  longer  say  that  only  the 
aged  and  the  poor  need  health  Insurance  as- 
sistance, for  It's  only  the  very  wealthiest  of 
Americans  who  can  rest  assured  that  they 
wUl  be  able  to  bear  thfe  cost  of  any  illness  or 
any  accident.  The  rest  of  us  must  live  with 
the  burden  of  worrying  what  will  happen  to 
ourselves  and  our  loved  ones  if  we  become 
sick. 

In  a  country  which  has  recognized  the 
need  to  guarantee  that  every  person  Is  well- 
fed  and  properly  housed,  and  that  no  person 
need  live  in  poverty  because  of  old-age  or 
lack  of  available  jobs,  it  is  Ironic  that  it  has 
taken  so  long  to  guarantee  that  every  Amer- 
ican will  have  access  to  one  of  the  finest 
health    care   systems   in   the   world. 

We  need  to  guarantee  proper  medical  at- 
tention to  pregnant  women;  we  need  to 
guarantee  proper  medical  attention  from  the 
time  a  child  Is  born  into  this  world;  we  need 
to  guarantee  that  no  illness  will  bankrupt  a 
family.  National  health  Insurance  can  meet 
these  goals,  and  I  urge  this  Committee  to 
recomend  such  a  program  this  year. 

INADEQUACY    OF    PRESENT    INSURANCE    COVERAGE 

While  most  Americans  have  private  health 
Insurance  coverage.  It  Is  often  inadequate. 
For  Instance,  half  of  all  Americans  have  no 
coverage  whatsoever  for  home  and  office  ^ 
visits.  Even  lower  numbers  have  coverage  for 
out-of-hospltal  prescription  drugs,  nursing 
home  care  and  dental  care.  Nearly  88  million 
Americans  have  no  health  Insurance  coverage 
at  all,  and  all  too  many  of  these  are  the  poor 
and   the  children  of   poor  families. 

All  of  these  statistics  may  have  a  hollow 
ring,  but  they  can  be  translated  Into  more 
concrete  terms.  The  higher  a  person's  in- 
come, the  more  likely  be  Is  to  have  hospital 
and  surgical  coverage.  The  higher  a  person's 
Income,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  be  healthy. 

Let  me  emphasize,  however,  that  the  need 
for  national  health  Insurance  cuts  across  In- 
come lines.  We  need  national  health  insur- 
ance for  both  the  poor  and  the  non-poor. 
Both  groups  are  suffering  under  the  strain  of 
the  high  costs  of  hospital  and  doctor  care. 
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Botb  groups  have  a  right  to  quality  health 
care;  and  both  groups  will  benefit  from  na- 
tional health  insurance. 

BASIC  PBmCIPI.X8  rOH  VATIONAI.  RKALTH 

tssTrajLUCK 

These  hearings  afford  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  basic  elements  which  must  be  a 
part  of  national  health  Insurance.  Let  me 
suggest  what  I  believe  those  elements  to  be. 
First,  good  he€ath  Is  the  hope  of  every 
American  and  access  to  quality  health  care 
Is  the  right  of  every  American.  National 
health  Insurance  mxist  guarantee  that  right. 
Second,  there  ve  Americans  who,  because 
of  Income,  employment  status,  or  geographic 
location,  do  not  have  sufficient  access  to 
quality  health  care.  National  health  Instir- 
ance  mtut  guarantee  that  access. 

Third,  national  health  Insurance  must 
cover  the  costs  of  preventive  as  well  as  re- 
medial care. 

Fourth,  It  must  cover  the  cost  of  hospitals 
and  health  care- practitioners. 

Fifth,  It  must  cover  the  coets  of  both  short- 
term  Illnesses  and  long  term  sickness  and 
debilitation. 

Sixth,  It  must  cover  the  coets  of  home 
health  care  and  mental  health  care. 

Seventh,  it  must  allow  patients  to  choose 
their  own  doctors. 

Eighth,  It  must  provide  a  means  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  health  Insurance  coverage 
for  lower  Income  Individuals  and  families. 

Ninth,  It  must  not  differentiate  between 
the  scope  of  coverage  afforded  to  the  poor 
and  the  non-poor. 

Tenth,  It  must  not  provide  for  any  unnec- 
essary governmental  intervention  in  the 
health  care  delivery  or  Insurance  system. 

Eleventh,  it  must  seek  to  avoid  unneces- 
sary paperwork,  regulations  or  other  com- 
plications which  only  serve  to  inhibit  the 
provision  of  quality  health  care  and  heighten 
su^lclon  and  frustration  among  the  people. 
Twelfth,  the  extent  of  financial  assistance 
provided  by  the  Federal  government  should 
be  related  In  a  rational  and  responsible  man- 
ner to  family  Income.  In  other  words,  those 
most  in  need,  should  get  the  most  financial 
assistance. 

Thirteenth,  national  health  Insurance 
must  provide  expanded  benefits  for  those  65 
and  older  which  are  similar,  if  not  identical, 
to  those  provided  for  people  under  65. 

Fourteenth,  It  must  include  reasonable 
provisions  for  cost  control  and  utilization  re- 
view. 

These  are  the  basic  principles  which  must 
be  a  part  of  amy  national  health  insurance 
,pollcy.  To  them.  I  add  a  word  of  caution.  Na- 
'tlonaJ  health  insurance  Is  more  than  a  mat- 
ter of  political  Importance.  MlUlons  of  Amer- 
icans will  benefit  from  It,  but  they  will  not 
get  that  benefit  if  we  enact  a  program  which 
promises  far  more  than  It  can  deliver.  We 
must  look  at  the  present  capabilities  of  otir 
own  health  care  delivery  system  before  we 
enact  any  program  which  Is  designed  to  en- 
courage a  major  increase  in  the  use  of  that 
8y8t«m.  We  must  look  to  the  national  health 
programs  of  other  countries,  so  that  we  can 
adopt  their  strengths  and  avoid  their  pit- 
falls. 

HXALTH  CAU  INSTTSAKCX  ACT 

I  have  sponsored  legislation  which  meets 
the  basic  criteria  for  a  national  health  in- 
surance program.  The  Health  Care  Insurance 
Act  has  been  co-sponsored  by  more  than  180 
members  of  the  Senate  and  House,  including 
my  distinguished  colleagues.  Senator  Hansen, 
Senator  Dole,  Senator  Fannin,  and  Senator 
Packwood  of  this  Committee.  It  Is  a  good 
bill — a  rational  approach  to  America's  health 
Insurance  needs. 

The  Health  Care  Insurance  Act  provides 
broad  doctor  and  hospital  coverage  for  every- 
one. It  provides  catastrophic  Illness  protec- 
tion at  no  cost.  It  sets  a  miTiimriTTi  of  co-In- 
surance and  deductibles  for  basic  coverage. 


and  hinges  the  catastrophic  deductible  on 
family  Income  tax  liability.  Above  all,  it  pro- 
vides tax  credit  assistance  for  the  purchase 
of  health  Insurance  to  every  American — as- 
sistance which  Is  also  based  on  family  In- 
come tax  liability. 

No  family  would  have  to  pay  more  than 
9100  a  year  for  medical  care;  no  family  would 
have  to  pay  more  than  9100  a  year  for  out- 
patient or  emergency  care;  no  family  would 
have  to  pay  more  than  9100  a  year  for  dental 
care  tor  children  up  to  6  years  of  age;  no 
person  would  have  to  pay  more  than  950  for 
each  hospital  or  post-hospital  extended  care 
stay.  In  no  year,  would  a  family  have  to  put 
out  more  than  10  percent  of  its  taxable  In- 
come in  covered  health  expendlt\ireB.  That 
means  for  a  family  with  taxable  Income  of 
910,000  even  the  most  dreaded  of  Illnesses 
would  cost  no  more  than  91,000.  For  most 
families,  the  average  expenditure  dtulng  the 
course  of  a  year  would  be  more  like  9360  to 
9360— less  than  they  are  currently  spend- 
ing out  of  pocket. 

Let  me  take  a  few  moments  to  discuss  a 
few  special  concerns  which  ought  to  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  this  Committee. 

MKNTAI,  HXALTB  SXBVTCES 

I  believe  that  any  national  health  lns\ir- 
ance  program  we  adopt  must  provide  com- 
prehensive coverage  for  mental  health  serv- 
ices, including  psychology  as  well  as  psy- 
chiatry. Psychology  as  a  profession  has  come 
of  age  In  the  United  States,  and  consumers 
sho\ild  have  the  right  to  choose  among  the 
major  health  care  professions.  Psychology  la 
oriented  toward  out-patient  interventton 
rather  than  hospitalization.  With  the  In- 
creasing costs  of  hospital  care  and  the  rising 
tensions  and  frustrations  In  our  society,  In- 
dependent practitioners  of  clinical  psychol- 
ogy must  not  be  Ignored  by  national  health 
Insurance. 

OPTOMXTBT 

Optometrists  ctirrently  provide  70  percent 
of  the  nation's  vision  ';are  services.  One  out 
of  every  ten  persons  is  65  years  of  sige  or 
older,  and  95  percent  of  this  group  has  prob- 
lems with  vision.  Forty-five  percent  cannot 
even  read  a  newspaper. 

But  this  problem  does  not  relate  to  the 
elderly  alone.  An  \inknown  number  of  chil- 
dren suffer  in  the  learning  process  because  of 
uncorrected  vision  impairments.  With  half 
of  our  p>opulatlon  over  the  age  of  3  requir- 
ing some  type  of  corrective  lenses,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  national  health  insurance  cover  the 
services  of  optometrists. 

PODIATET 

I  also  advocate  the  inclusion  of  podiatry 
under  nationsJ  health  insurance.  Congress 
recognized  the  value  of  podiatry  when  It  in- 
ducted podiatrists  within  t^e  definition  of 
physicians'  services  under  Medicare.  We  must 
continue  this  recognition  under  national 
health  Insurance. 

VETEBANS'  MEDICAL  PBOORAMS 

Too  little  attention  In  the  debate  over  na- 
tional health  Insurance  has  been  given  to 
the  various  medical  programs  run  by  the 
Veterans  Administration.  The  V.A.  system 
has  served  the  dual  purpose  of  providing  spe- 
cialized treatment  facilities  for  veterans 
while  making  substantial  contributions  to 
the  quantity  Emd  quality  of  medical  care  in 
this  nation.  As  long  as  I  am  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs,  I  do 
not  Intend  to  allow  the  veterans  hospitals 
and  other  medical  programs  to  be  obliterated 
by  national  health  Insurance. 

KIDNKT  DISXASB 

In  the  fall  of  1972,  the  distinguished  Chair- 
man of  this  Committee  (Senator  Long)  and  I 
sponsored  an  amendment  to  the  social  se- 
curity bill  to  assure  that  no  one  with  chronic 
kidney  disease  need  die  because  he  or  she 
lacked  the  money  to  pay  for  the  necessary 


treatment.  That  legislation  vras  the  culmi- 
nation of  years  of  study  on  the  part  of  many 
dedicated   individuals   and   organizations. 

When  it  was  signed  into  law  by  the  Pres- 
ident, many  in  Congress  and  Ln  the  Adminis- 
tration touted  it  as  a  forerunner  of  natloaal 
health  Insurance.  If  that  was  an  accurate 
description — and  I  believe  it  was — we  must 
look  at  the  experience  under  this  program 
so  that  we  can  learn  from  its  mistakes 

There  were  eight  months  between  the  Ume 
the  kidney  program  became  law  and  the  time 
it  went  into  effect,  yet  the  regulations  did 
not  reach  many  hospitals  and  doctors  untu 
after  the  program  had  begun.  Final  regula- 
tions have  yet  to  be  developed.  What  is  even 
more  disturbing,  the  regulations  and  their 
Interpretations  were  confusing  and  often 
arbitrary. 

For  six  months,  Federal  reimbursement 
viras  almost  nonexistent  for  virtually  all  kid- 
ney centers.  This  fact,  coupled  with  the  con- 
fusion caused  by  the  regulations  and  the 
massive  and  unnecessary  amounts  of  paper- 
work required  by  the  government  have 
caused  patient  services  to  be  cut  back. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  point.  Some  hoq)i. 
tals  have  been  forced  to  cut  back  chronic 
kidney  disease  care — even  cut  off  some  pa- 
tients from  care — because  of  the  chaos  of  the 
Federal  program. 

I  was  alerted  to  this  problem  by  doctors 
and  hospitals  in  Indiana,  but  the  difficulties 
are  not  limited  to  Indiana  alone.  I  have  sent 
questionnaires  to  doctors  and  hospitals 
throughout  the  coiintry.  Nearly  every  re- 
sponse has  cited  major  problems  with  the 
kidney  disease  program.  One  letter  sug- 
gested the  death  of  a  gfrl  could  be  attributed 
to  the  arbitrariness  and  shortsightedneaa  of 
the  Federal  regulations. 

I  will  be  completing  my  nationwide  survey 
shortly.  The  information  from  the  ques- 
tionnaire will  be  analyzed  by  doctors,  hospital 
administrators  and  patient-oriented  groups. 
I  Intend  to  make  this  Information  available 
to  the  Finance  Committee  so  that  you  can 
share  my  concern  that  there  are  people  in 
this  country  today  who  are  worse  off  with  the 
Federal  kidney  disease  program  than  with- 
out it. 

The  only  way  we  can  correct  this  tragic 
situation  is  to  set  aside  two  or  three  days  of 
these  hearings  on  national  health  Insurance 
to  examine  the  kidney  disease  program  so 
that  we  can  correct  its  weaknesses  and  learn 
from  Its  mistakes. 

THB  nrxQtTrnxs  or  patbou.  tax  mf  ANcnfa 

Several  of  the  national  health  Insurance 
proposals  before  this  Committee  use  a  form 
of  payroll  tax  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram. Let  me  Just  say  that  the  social  security 
payroU  tax  is  the  most  regressive  tax  we  have 
in  our  country  today.  Half  of  the  people  who 
file  income  tax  returns  pay  more  In  payroll 
taxes  than  income  taxes.  From  1960  to  1973, 
an  employee's  average  tax  rose  from  9144  to 
9632,  and  employers  have  to  pay  an  equal 
sum. 

We  simply  cannot  afford  to  use  the  payroll 
tax  In  its  current  form  as  a  method  of  financ- 
ing national  health  Insurance.  If  we  do,  we 
risk  losing  the  public  support  which  will  be 
necessary  to  make  the  program  work. 

COHCI.USION 

There  will  be  a  great  temptation  in  the 
coming  days  of  hearings  for  Individuals  and 
groups  to  come  before  this  Committee  to  ex- 
pound on  the  virtues  of  their  respective  na- 
tional health  Insurance  proposals.  But  we 
have  talked  about  individual  bills  too  long. 
What  is  reqxilred  is  for  this  Committee  to  de- 
cide what  the  extent  of  the  national  health 
care  need  Is.  what  health  insvirance  measures 
will  be  necessary  to  meet  that  need,  and — 
only  then — ^how  that  need  should  be  met. 

I  am  proud  of  the  bill  I  have  introduced, 
and  I  have  been  pleased  to  see  most  of  the 
other  bills  Introduced  subsequent  to  mine 
adopt  many  of  Its  essential  features.  But 
there  is  no  single  bill  before  this  Committee 
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which  is  perfect.  Each  of  the  bills.  Including 
my  own,  is  in  need  of  Improvement. 

I  approach  these  hearings,  therefore,  with 
an  open  mind — anxious  to  hear  what  the 
public  has  to  say  about  national  health  care 
needs.  And  I  Intend  to  play  an  active  role 
both  In  the  hearings  and  in  any  subsequent 
proceedings  of  the  Committee  so  that  all  of 
us  can  work  together  to  write  a  national 
health  Insurance  bill  which  will  meet  the 
needs  of  the  American  people. 


GOVERNOR  OF  PUERTO  RICO  CALLS 
FOR  INCREASED  SELF-GOVERN- 
MENT FOR  THE  COMMONWEALTH 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  the 
unique  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  has  long  been  of  Interest  to  me  as  a 
model  of  two  free  and  distinct  peoples 
joined  together  in  a  voluntary  and  per- 
manent union.  It  was  with  special  inter- 
est, therefore,  that  I  read  the  recent 
statement  made  by  the  Honorable  Rafael 
Hernandez  Colon,  Governor  of  Puerto 
Rico,  in  which  he  defined  a  new  shape 
for  this  unique  relationship,  giving 
greater  autonomy  to  the  Puerto  Rican 
people  while  at  the  same  time  strength- 
ening the  ties  between  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  United  States. 

I  would  like  at  this  time.  Mr.  President, 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  an  especially  relevant  portion  from 
this  outstanding,  young  Chief  Executive's 
views,  in  which  he  calls  for  "vision,  crea- 
tivity and  purpose  in  shaping  the  new 
Articles  of  Association  between  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  United  States." 

I  also  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  in 
full  the  Governor's  statement,  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
May  2,  1974.  It  was  delivered  before  the 
ad  hoc  advisory  group  now  considering 
future  development  of  the  common- 
wealth. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  DETAILS  CAM- 
PAIGN   TO    CUT    AID    TO    SOUTH 

VIETNAM 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  is  obvious  to  all  who  follow  activities 
on  this  floor  in  the  Record  that  there  is 
an  ongoing  propaganda  campaign  on  the 
part  of  individuals  sympathetic  to  the 
imperialist  aggressors  of  Hanoi  and  the 
PRO  to  persuade  the  Congress  to  cut 
further  cid  to  South  Vietnam.  Already, 
the  Congi-ess  has  seen  fit  to  deny  any 
Increase  or  adjustment  in  that  aid;  the 
question  now  is  whether  we  will  continue 
to  provide  aid  to  South  Vietnam  at  the 
current  levels. 

As  I  have  said  before,  I  am  opposed 
to  foreign  aid  In  general,  but  I  feel  that 
the  nature  of  the  promises  made  by  the 
United  States  to  South  Vietnam  inci- 
dental to  the  Paris  agreement  makes  It 
Incumbent  upon  us  to  continue  to  supply 
South  Vietnam  with  military  assistance 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  country's  na- 
Uonal  security  in  the  face  of  PRG  and 
Hanoi-backed  acts  of  aggression. 

Those  who  would  persuade  the  Con- 
gress to  cut  off  all  aid  to  South  Vlet- 
nani  are  a  hard-core  group  of  profes- 
sional activists,  left  over  from  the  anti- 
war movement  of  the  late  1960's.  Many 
of  their  leaders  are  ooenly  sympathetic 
to  the  imperialist  aims  of  Hanoi  to  dom- 


inate South  Vietntun.  So  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  may  know  a 
little  more  about  them  and  their  activ- 
ities, Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  State  Department  docu- 
ment outlining  their  activities  and  or- 
ganization be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Campaign  To  Cor  Am  to  Vimf  am 

A  number  of  "peace"  organizations  and 
activists  have  mounted  a  sophisticated,  long- 
term,  coordinated  campaign  to  pressure  the 
Congress  into  eliminating  or  drastically  cut- 
«Vi.^,  *'""^'^  assistance  to  South  Vlet-Nam 
While  such  campaigns  are  a  proper  part  of 
the  American  political  process,  we  believe  the 
Congress  and  the  public  should  be  aware  of 
the  nature  of  this  effort.  (In  other  papers 
we  are  addressing  the  substantive  cha«es 
ra^  by  the  anti-aid  campaign  and  the  rk- 
sons  why  continued  US  assistance  to  South 
t,  r-"!!?™  ^  necessary  to  buUd  up  the  struc- 
ture of  peace  established  by  the  1973  Parts 
Agreement  and  to  achieve  South  Vietnamese 
self-sufficiency.)  "<»"«»« 

Last  October  26-28,  some  200  long-time 
mpf  in'r^"*  professional  anti-war  activlsfa^ 
^1  ,  Oermantown,  Ohio,  at  the  Invlte- 
rl^„°f  T°?™?*y'l«'^'8  "Indochina  Peace 
^«^?*'^  (IPC)  to  map  future  strategy 
and  to  relnvlgorate  the  fiagglng  "movement." 

^rtn^ti^fA^i^P'"^'*''***'  ^5  organizations, 
^^nH^K*.™''"'=*°  ^'«°'1«  Service  Commlt- 
^L^^^^  Resource  Center,  Coalition  for 
Peace  and  Justice,  War  Reslsters  League 
^^^^  international  League  for  Pea^^d 
Freedom,  Women  Strtke  for  Peace,  and  oth- 
y^J^?'^'^^^  to  the  IPC  newspaper,  which 
^^i.",^  ?  'Sl*"'*^  °'  t^e  meeting  ''unlSS 
^.nL*'?^*^  Pressure  Congress,"  the  pmTc- 
ipants  "shared  the  view  that  the  a£tl-wL 
movement  now  has  the  objective  capacitv  to 
actually  force  an  end  to  US  aid  to  the  l^ie^ 

«nse  That°\^'''*°"^^P»  •  ■  •  (They)  h?vi  a 
sense  that  the  conference  marked  a  new 
ffls^  f°r  the  anti-war  movement  .  p°cT 
iflsts.  church  people,  civil  iih«^rt»rtlJr. 
Marxists,  llberals^n^d  kn^chists  S3^^t 
^«  ;"''  '!"°'°«  ^°^  *°  cooperl^."^  °' 
to  Vipf  v!t?  campaign,  to  cut  American  aid 
to  Vlet-Nam  (of  which  Jane  Fonda's  recent 
direct  lobbying  effort  based  In  a  Hoil^of 
Sf"*'?***'^*"  Committee  room  is  a  h^my 
visible  element)  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the 
Germantown  conference,  where  l^wJ  de! 
sv^f  *°c!^'"''  '^^^'^  t^«  American  ^tl^ 
a  tabulation  of  how  every  member  of  Con 
Ituir"^^  °°  pertinent  ^glsiatloni^dc^ 
h^^c'*-^"'*=*"^^  '^^  unsuccessful  Sb! 
tl^Lh,^?-  "^  ^»^"^«=tion  Sheet  on  "Effec- 

oy  ine  Coalition  to  Stop  Fundlne  the  War  » 
Which  gives  advice  on  Siting  letters  r^'k 

^iier  or  by  someone  who  routlnelv  denu 
TnJ^  ^?«tituent  mail") ;  on  arranging  miet. 

Sftion^anrkr''*  ^'"^  background^  InS- 
mation  and  know  something  of  the  Mem. 
ber's  voting  record) ;  and  othel  lobbyi^e S 

mSgs'"e^'*^°'^  ^  generatlnffeS: 
iiieeimgs,  eto.,  the  campaign  is  currpnti» 
pronioting  an  "Indochina  Pe^e  Pledge"  t^ 
be  signed  by  Members  of  Congress  and  ca^ 
dldates,  m  Which  they  are  aSed  to  oled« 

i^^°'^r  T"  ^  """^  "^  south  Vle7.NaSf^ 

Some  of  the  most  important  of  the  nrtU 
aganda  lines  which  haVe  b^  stiSled^ 
peatedly  in  thU  campaign  a^thar    ^  ^ 

-nie  South  Vietnamese  Government  is 
holding  and  systematically  mistreating  200  - 
000  "political  prisoners." 

The  South  Vietnamese  Government,  not 
the  Communists,  has  been  the  aggressor  In 
the  fighting  since  the  cease-fire. 


US  aid  props  up  a  repressive  regime  In 
South  Vlet-Nam  which  does  not  have  popu- 
lar support,  and  encourages  It  to  continue 
the  war. 

The  "peace"  organizations,  using  these  and 
other  misrepresentations  of  the  Vlet-Nam 
situation  in  their  sophisticated  lobbying  and 
propaganda  campaign,  have  generated  con- 
siderable attention  in  some  segments  of  the 
US  press,  and  public  opinion. 


MEDIA  ACCESS 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  bright  young  newspaper  men  of  our 
time  Is  Mr.  Paul  M.  Bruun,  the  editor  of 
the  Jackson  Hole  Guide. 

Those  of  my  colleagues  who  have  had 
the  privilege  of  visiting  the  Jackson  Hole 
area,  which  Is  my  home,  and  which  is  the 
heart  of  the  U.S.  National  Park  System 
with  both  Yellowstone  and  Grand  Teton 
Parks  located  in  the  vicinity,  are  aware 
of  the  picturesque  beauty,  and  probably 
of  the  friendly  and  principled  nature  of 
the  people  of  Teton  County.  But  probably 
these  same  colleagues  who  saw  the 
county  seat,  Jackson,  did  not  think  it 
was  much  of  a  city,  witli  a  population  of 
less  than  4,000  that  some  once  said  you 
could  divide  by  10  during  the  winter. 
They  do  not  say  that  anymore,  of  course, 
since  the  Nation's  ski  enthusiasts  have 
become  aware  of  the  great  challenge  of- 
fered by  the  Jackson  Hole  slopes.  And 
those  who  saw  the  size  of  Jackson  Hole 
probably  felt  a  town  like  that  couldn't 
have  much  o    a  hewspaper. 

But  they  failed  to  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  several  miUion  Americans 
visit  the  Jackson  Hole  area  every  year. 
The  fact  is,  Jackson  has  two  news- 
papers—the Guide,  which  is  senior,  and 
the  Jackson  Hole  News. 

My  distinguished  colleagues  might  be 
surprised  to  know  that  chances  are  there 
are  regular  readers  of  the  Guide  in  their 
own  home  towns.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  because  of  the  great  infiux  of  visi- 
tors to  Jackson  Hole  every  year,  the  out- 
of-state  subscriptions  to  this  newspaper 
are  significantly  higher  than  the  in-State 
subscriptions,  and  the  latter  Is  signifi- 
cant. Many  of  those  who  visit  Jackson 
Hole  are  so  taken  with  the  area  that  they 
repeat  their  visits  annuaUy.  and  during 
the  interim,  when  they  cannot  be  in 
Jackson  Hole,  they  like  to  know  what  is 
going  on  there,  and  many  of  them  find 
this  out  by  reading  the  Guide. 

Mr.  Bruim,  a  former  resident  of  Flor- 
ida, on  May  2.  in  an  editorial  entitled 
Our  View  of  the  'Right  to  Reply'  "  com- 
mented concisely  upon  the  recent  Tor- 
nillo  appeal  from  Dade  County.  Fla 
having  to  do  with  the  national,  and  per- 
haps international,  question  of  what 
constitutes  adequate  and  fair  access  to 
the  media. 

The  Guide  editor  concludes  that  it  is 
his  hope  his  readers  will  remain  inter- 
ested in  the  future  of  the  free  press  He 
states: 

It  is  the  readers'  views  that  this  paper  Is 
eager  to  hear,  not  that  of  the  government 
enforcing  its  own  version  of  a  'fairness' 
doctrtne. 

This  would  seem  a  fair  enough  policy 
for  most  of  us,  because  certainly  we 
qualify  as  newspaper  readers.  But  the 
statement   recalls   an   article   by   Wall 
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street  Journal  reporter  John  Plerson 
May  1.  1973,  entiUed  "A  Group  Keeps 
Busy  Trying  To  Ensure  Accuracy  of 
Media."  Mr.  Pierson  recounted  the  difla- 
culties  a  reader,  Abraham  Kalish  of 
Accuracy  in  Media,  Inc.,  has  experienced 
In  getting  his  letters  to  editors  printed 
in  his  efforts  to  point  out  erroneous 
newspaper  and  broadcast  reporting  and 
commentary. 

I  i;equest  imanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing my  remarks,  the  articles  by 
Mr.fBruun  and  Mr.  Plerson  be  printed 
In  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  not  have  had  opportunity  to 
read  them. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Bruun's  article  has 
reminded  me  of  the  thoughtful  remarks 
on  February  4  by  the  distingiiished  senior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
LAw)  on  the  question  of  access  to  the 
media. 

The  Senator  pointed  out  that  because 
the  matter  was  pending  before  the  Su- 
preme Court,  he  did  not  feel  It  proper  to 
advocate  a  particular  point  of  view  at 
the  time.  But  he  did  note  that  the  issue 
Is  of  such  transcendental  importance 
that  the  Senate  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
It. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator,  and  with 
Mr.  Bruun,  that  access  to  the  media  is 
an  Important  matter  worthy  of  close 
examination,  and  urge  that  my  col- 
leagues consider  the  matter.     ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Oxm  View  or  the  "Right  To  Reply" 
(By  Paul  Bruun) 
Though  Pat  Tomlllo  Is  not  a  giant  of  a 
man,  he  may  well  be  preparing  to  make  an 
Impact  in  the  communication  world  that 
would  do  credit  to  a  man  hundreds  of  times 
his  size.  Tomlllo  Is  the  director  of  the  Dade 
County  (Florida)  Classroom  Teacher  Assn. 
(CTA)  and  has  tried  twice  unsuocesfully  to 
be  elected  to  the  Florida  Legislature. 

This  In  Itaelf  is  not  unusual  except  for  a 
little-known  Florida  statute  that  has  given 
Tomlllo  the  chance  to  achieve  notoriety  far 
beyond  his  wildest  dreams  should  he  have 
reached  the  elected  office. 

In  both  of  his  campaign  efforts,  Tomlllo 
Incurred  the  wrath  of  the  dally  Miami  Her- 
ald, a  paper  owned  by  Knight  Newspapers 
and  extremely  outspoken  in  Its  political  en- 
dorsements and  criticisms.  Even  when  Tor- 
nlllo  was  not  campaigning  but  only  pursuing 
his  dally  CTA  activities,  the  Herald  was  not 
particularly  fond  of  the  director. 

The  situation  came  to  a  head  in  1972 
when  the  Herald  editorialized  severely 
against  TornUlo.  The  candidate's  reolies  were 
not  prtated  by  the  Herald  even  though  he 
cited  a  1913  right-to-reply  statute  that 
gianted  all  candidates  such  an  opportunity. 
TornUlo,  with  the  help  of  CTA  attorney 
Tobias  Simon  and  Jerome  Barren  brought  a 
suit  against  the  Miami  Herald  that  was  to 
really  begin  a  controversy  that  this  week 
reached  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

A  lower  court  dismissed  the  first  case  but 
the  Florida  Supreme  Cotirt  ruled  in  favor 
of  the  plaintiff.  The  Herald  then  appealed 
on  the  grounds  that  the  right-to-reply  law 
would  kill  further  controversial  coverage. 

Of  course  it  Is  no  secret  that  media  rights 
today  are  a  constant  source  of  discussion  due 
to  the  current  administration's  attitude  and 
concern  over  such  matters.  Even  in  light  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  consideration  of  the 
ToraUlo  vs.  Miami  Herald  case,  lawmakers 
are  growing  more  interested  in  introducing 
such  specific  right-to-reply  laws  that  would 
effect  printed  media  In  the  same  manner  as 
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the  equi.1  time  "fairness"  doctrine  of  the 
Federal  Communications  CommissiDn  covers 
radio  and  television  networks. 

Along  with  such  proposals  has  come  a 
notable  Senate  debate  between  Alan  Cran- 
ston (D.,  Calif.)  and  John  McClelland  (D., 
Ark.)  Cranston  has  absolutely  opposed  the 
right-to-reply  extension  to  printed  media 
while  Sen.  McClellan  has  endorsed  such  a 
procedure  to  protect  candidates  from  severe 
attacks  by  the  press. 

The  Supreme  Court's  decision  on  the 
right-to-reply  situation  is  being  watched 
closely  by  the  nation's  press  representatives 
but  perhaps  has  not  caught  the  eye  of  the 
average  citizen  as  much  of  an  Important 
Issue. 

While  many  of  us  in  the  media  may  blanch 
a  little  at  the  continued  attacks  by  the 
administration  on  the  credibility  of  the  news 
gathering  procedure,  we  are  continuously 
striving  for  the  best  possible  product.  This 
means  accuracy.  And  government  power  to 
interfere  will  not  in  any  manner  improve 
this  product.  With  only  a  Uttle  Imagination, 
the  reader  can  see  that  nvmierous  revealing 
articles  would  never  have  been  printed  and 
power  packed  editorials  would  not  have  been 
forthcoming  if  the  worry  of  equal  space  and 
right-to-reply  guaranteed  every  party  free 
space. 

Many  of  us  make  our  pages  open  for  com- 
ment and  are  often  disappointed  by  the 
return.  Letters  are  sometimes  few  and  far 
between,  but  always  welcome.  Reader  surveys 
show  that  "Letters  To  The  Editor"  are  very 
popular  even  though  they  occupy  less  space. 
This  situation  is  changing. 

We  win  be  watching  for  the  decision  on 
the  part  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  guar- 
anteed to  be  one  that  will  greatly  effect  the 
future  of  the  American  press.  Unfortunately, 
broadcasters  have  already  felt  the  pressure 
of  the  "fairness"  doctrine  and  are  daily 
avoiding  Important  articles  that  may  Involve 
controversy.  This  is  not  the  foundation 
which  created  the  United  States  and  has 
helped  to  keep  it  strong  both  outside  and 
from  within. 

We  hope  that  our  readers,  too,  will  take  an 
Interest  In  the  future  of  the  free  press 
It  Is  the  readers'  views  that  this  paper  Is 
eager  to  hear,  not  that  of  the  govern- 
ment enforcing  Its  own  version  of  a  "fair- 
ness" doctrine. 


A  Oroup  Keeps  Bxtst  TRTmo  To  Insitke 

ACCTTKACT  OF  MEDIA 

(By  John  Plerson) 

Washington.— The  Washington  Post,  it 
seems,  has  discovered  a  nifty  way  to  make 
money. 

First.  It  prints  some  slanted  and/or  inac- 
curate stories.  This  stirs  up  an  organization 
caUed  AccTiracy  In  Media  Inc..  which  writes 
several  letters  to  the  Post  to  complain.  Then 
the  Post  publishes  only  one. 

So  AIM  buys  space  In  the  paper  to  advertise 
Its  "letters  the  editor  of  the  Washington  Post 
refused  to  print."  This  cost  ATM  $1,800. 

Next,  a  reader  writes  In  to  ask  why  the  Post 
dldnt  run  AIM's  letters  In  the  first  place. 
And  the  Post  explains  that  printing  all  of 
them  wouldn't  have  left  any  room  for  any- 
body else  to  voice  his  opinions.  And  AIM 
writes  back  that  correction  of  error  deserves 
top  priority.  But  the  Post  won't  run  this 
letter,  either. 

So  AIM  buys  more  space — for  the  original 
letters  from  its  first  ad,  for  the  Post's  reply, 
for  AIM'S  reply  to  the  reply  and  for  a  baUot 
so  readers  can  say  how  they  feel  about  it  all. 
That's  $2,400  more  for  the  Post,  and  the  end 
may  not  be  In  sight. 

This  said.  It  now  Is  necessary  to  report.  In 
the  Interests  of  accuracy  and  fairness,  that 
the  Post  thinks  its  original  stories  were  both 
fair  and  accurate  and  that  If  AIM  wants  to 
spend  money  to  print  letters  that  dldnt 
make  the  ^Kptx  free  of  charge,  that's  AIM-s 
business. 

"They  are  biased,  and  they're  trying  to 


substitute  their  news  judgment  for  ours" 
declares  managing  editor  Howard  Simons 
"But  I  don't  really  worry  about  them.  They're 
more  of  a  pest  than  anything." 

AIM  doesn't  mind  being  called  a  pest,  al> 
though  It  would  prefer  the  more  dignified 
"gadfly."  But  the  group  rejects  the  Idea  that 
the  nips  It  has  been  taking  out  of  the  hide 
of  the  Post,  The  New  Tork  Times,  the  TV 
networks  and  others  of  the  allegedly  liberal 
media  are  having  no  effect. 

"I  like  to  feel  we  have  a  sort  of  background 
influence,  that  writers  are  a  little  more 
careful  of  their  facta  after  we've  had  a  paid 
ad  In  the  Times  or  the  Poet,"  says  Abraham 
Kallsh.  AIM'S  executive  secretary. 

SOME  ALLEOATIONB 

Although  go-rounds  with  the  Post  are 
taking  the  lion's  share  of  AIM'S  time  Just 
now,  during  the  past  year  the  Washington- 
based  organization  has: 

Run  an  ad  In  The  New  York  Times  criti- 
cizing Times  columnist  Anthony  Lewis  for 
reporting  that  the  North  Vietnamese  might 
be  clearing  mines  from  Haiphong  harbor  as 
quickly  as  U.S.  planes  dropped  them.  (Mr. 
Lewis  replies  that  "some  of  the  AIM  critl- 
clsm  in  that  ad  was  Justified — Indeed  I  filed 
a  corrected  piece  from  Hanoi  Immediately- 
some  of  it  was  quite  wrong.") 

Placed  another  ad  in  The  Washington  Star- 
News  demanding  that  another  New  York 
Times  columnist.  Tom  Wicker,  correct  eight 
"serious"  errors  concerning  electric  power 
projects  in  the  Southwest,  a  State  Depart- 
ment computer  and  the  Communist  massa- 
cre of  civilians  In  Hue  In  1968.  (Mr.  Wicker 
concedes  he  "probably  should  have  run  a 
correction"  of  his  computer  mistake,  but  he 
says  his  Southwert  power  errors  were  "not 
fundamental'  and  maintains  the  Hue  mas- 
sacre is  "a  matter  of  how  you  read  history.") 
Piled  a  complaint  with  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  charging  that  NBC 
had  violated  the  "fairness  doctrine"  with  Its 
documentary  "Pensions:  The  Broken  Prom- 
ise." (NBC  says  that  "the  program  was  fair, 
and  In  addition  to  focusing  on  abuses  in 
private  pensions,  It  did  acknowledge  the  ex- 
istence of  many  good  private  plans  and  satis- 
fied participants.") 

Brought  a  Rand  Corp  consultant  to  Wash- 
ington to  take  part  in  a  televised  discussion 
of  whether  a  bloodbath  would  follow  a  Com- 
munist takeover  of  South  Vietnam.  Mr.  Ka- 
llsh told  Martin  Agronsky.  host  of  WETA- 
TV's  Evening  Edition,  that  the  consultant  was 
needed  to  "balance  the  anti-bloodbath 
views"  of  other  participants.  (Mr.  Agronsky 
says  that  RTrs.  Howard  Nutt  was  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  program  but  denies  that 
without  her  It  would  have  been  one-sided.) 
Helped  persuade  ABC  to  correct  five  factual 
errors  in  a  documentary.  "Arms  and  Secu- 
rity; How  Much  Is  enough?"  ABC  senior  vice 
president  WlUiam  Sheehan  says,  "There  was 
one  bad  error,  but  the  rest  were  trivial") 

Urge  businessmen  to  Insist  on  seeing  the 
text  of  any  program  they  sponsor  before  It's 
broadcast  on  radio  or  TV. 

"RICHT-WINC    POIXT    OP    VIEW 

Many  of  AIM'S  targets  refuse  to  take  the 
organization  seriously,  because  they  feel  Its 
criticisms  are  so  one-sided.  They  note,  too, 
that  AIM  almost  never  finds  error  or  bias 
In  conservative  colimins  or  publications.  "Ka- 
llsh Is  for  accuracy  as  long  as  It's  his  kind 
of  accuracy."  says  Charles  Selb,  managing 
editor  of  The  Washington  Star-News,  "He 
obviously  represents  a  right-wing  point  of 
view." 

But  Mr.  Kalish  says  ATM  has  remonstrated 
with  a  Midwest  paper  over  an  article  blam- 
ing fluorinated  water  for  causing  sickle-cell 
anemia.  He  says  AIM  has  challenged  the  Na- 
tional Review,  a  conservative  periodical,  for 
at  least  four  "errors." 

"Most  of  the  news  media  are  liberal-ori- 
ented, and  most  of  the  complaints  that  come 
to  us  concern  the  liberal  media."  Mr.  Kalish 
says.  "I  make  a  special  effort  to  find  conserva- 
tive error,  but  we  can't  make  up  cases  if  ther 
dont  exist  or  If  we  don't  get  complaints." 
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Oomplalnts  come  in  from  ordinary  citizens 
W  weU  as  special-Interest  groups.  The  NBC 
documentary  on  pensions,  for  example,  was 
brought  to  AIM'S  attention  by  businessmen, 
business  groups  and  actuaries.  AIM  says.  In 
Addition.  AIM'S  officers  and  advisory-board 
niembers  are  also  carefiU  newspaper  readers 
and  TV  watchers. 

AIM'S  president  Is  Francis  Wilson,  profes- 
sor emeritus  of  government  at  the  University 
of  Illinois,  and  Its  chairman  Is  Reed  Irvine, 
an  economist  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
But  the  rrxt"  who  does  most  of  the  work  Is 
Mr.  Kallsh,  a  Harvard  classics  major  and  re- 
ared professor  of  communication  at  the  De- 
fense Intelligence  School.  Mr.  Kalish,  who 
favors  fluorescent  bow  ties,  gaudy  shirts  and 
llatfd-skln  shoes,  says  he  takes  no  pay  from 
AIM  and  lives  on  his  government  pension. 
He  holds  down  expenses  by  renting  office 
space  at  a  cut  rate  from  his  wife,  who  has  a 
secretarial  and  phone-answering  service. 

AIM  started  small  in  1969,  and  even  in  the 
year  that  ended  last  AprU  30— th#  first  year 
AIM  bad  tax-exempt  status — contributions 
totaled  only  $6,412  and  expenses  $5,047.  But 
business  is  picking  up.  This  year's  budget 
should  be  about  $65,000,  Mr.  Kallsh  says, 
and  next  year's  goal  is  $100,000. 

AIM'S  two  largest  donors  so  far  are  an  \in- 
dlaclosed  fqundatlon  ($10,000)  and  an 
anonymous  company  ($10,000).  The  1,200 
other  contributors  Include,  according  to  Mr. 
KAllsh,  foundations,  trade  associations, 
professional  groups,  labor  unions,  women's 
clubs,  business  firms  and  Individuals.  He 
declines  to  Identify  any  contributor,  because 
some  are  worried  about  getting  "on  every 
mailing  list  in  the  world"  while  businessmen 
have  expressed  fear  of  "bad  publicity  that 
would  hurt  their  business." 

In  answer  to  one  question  sometimes 
asked,  Mr.  Kallsh  says  AIM  receives  no  money 
from  the  White  House.  Nor  does  the  White 
House  send  AIM  complaints  about  the  media, 
he  adds.  Lyndon  Allin,  the  man  who  prepares 
President  Nixon's  dally  news  summary, 
agrees.  "They've  done  some  very  good  stuff," 
be  says,  "but  we  haven't  had  any  contact 
with  them." 

When  a  complaint  comes  In,  Mr.  Kallsh 
normally  farms  it  out  to  one  of  some  30 
"consultants."  They  prepare  rebuttals,  often 
in  the  form  of  letters  to  the  editor. 

If  a  paper  or  network  refuses  to  run  a  letter 
or  recant  error.  AIM  urges  the  4,000  readers 
of  its  monthly  report— contributors,  news- 
men, librarians,  and  others — to  complain  to 
the  editor,  the  network  president,  the  net- 
work's affiliated  stations,  their  Senators  or 
their  Congressmen. 

How  effective  is  all  this?  Mr.  Kallsh  claims 
AIM'S  'Jlggest  success  was  in  getting  ABC 
to  admit  those  five  errors  in  Its  defense  docu- 
mentary. But  ABC's  Mr.  Sheehin  says  the 
network  received  a  lot  more  complaints  from 
another  cor.servative  organization,  the  Amer- 
ican Security  Council. 

Mr.  Kalish  thinks  Martin  Agronsky's  panel 
show  has  "gotten  t>etter"  since  AIM  bepan 
bounding  him  about  "lack  of  balance."  (Mr. 
Agronsky  calls  Mr.  Kalish  "utterly  irresponsi- 
ble" and  adds:  "If  we're  going  straieht  ac- 
cording to  him,  I'm  ashamed  of  myself.") 

Mr.  Kallsh  claims  he  has  forced  the  FCC  to 
take  speedy  action  on  his  "fairness  doctrine" 
complaints.  "But,  of  course,  they're  ruling 
against  me  In  every  case."  he  concedes. 

And  ATM  achieved  "sort  of  a  break- 
through." Mr.  Kalish  adds,  when  The  New 
York  Times  finally  printed  one  cf  his  letters 
to  the  editor.  In  fact.  Mr.  Kallsh's  proudest 
P'>sse8slon  appears  to  be  a  framed  letter  to 
him  from  Times  publisher  Arthur  Ochs  Sulz- 
berger, which  begins:  "I  believe  you  must  be 
the  most  thorough  reader  that  The  New  Tork 
Times  has,  and  I  think  In  the  particular  in- 
stance that  you  mention  In  your  letter  of 
January  24  you  are  correct."  (The  January  24 
letter  called  the  publisher's  attention  to  a 
column  by  correspondent  Lewis  which,  as  Mr. 
"ll«b  put  It,  erred  by  suggesting  that  the 


British  Involvement  in  World  War  II  "was  In 
response  to  a  Oerman  attack  on  Britain;" 
Mr.  Kallsh  pointed  out  that  Britain  entered 
the  war  after  Oermany  Invaded  Poland  ar.d 
before  Britain  itself  had  been  attacked.) 

Beyond  this,  what  about  that  "background 
Influence"  Mr.  Kallsh  likes  to  think  AIM 
brings  to  bear  upon  reporters  to  keep  them 
straight?  The  Post's  Mr.  Simons  doubts  this 
Influence  Is  very  influential,  and  so  do  a  lot 
of  other  newsmen. 

But  the  Star-News'  Mr.  Selb  gives  AIM 
more  credit.  AIM,  he  says,  "keeps  us  on  our 
toes.  Only  1  wi-^h  we  had  someone  on  the 
other  (liberal)   side  doing  the  same  thing." 


BASICS   OP   NATIONAL   HEALTH 
INSURANCE— PART   H 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  second  of  three  statements  that  I 
desire  to  make  sis  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  be- 
gins to  hold  hearings  on  national  health 
insurance.  Two  days  ago  I  pointed  out 
what,  in  my  view,  are  the  basic  Issues  be- 
fore us  in  formulating  a  national  health 
policy.  I  laid  out  several  general  prin- 
ciples as  a  guide  to  work  from  in  writing 
a  national  health  insurance  bill.  Today 
I  wish  to  apply  these  principles  to  the 
health  proposals  before  us  and  compare 
each  in  general  terms.  In  particular,  I 
hope  to  show  why  the  "medicredit"  bill, 
of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  is  the  most 
consistent  with  fundamental  principles 
of  health  care. 

May  I  summarize  yesterday's  state- 
ment in  terms  of  the 'following  conclu- 
sions : 

First,  cost  of  health  care  is  a  matter 
of  prime  concern  to  every  American.  A 
national  health  insurance  plan  must  deal 
head  on  with  the  problem  of  cost  of 
medical  services. 

Second,  availability  of  health  care  to 
every  American  is  equally  important. 
Most  people  agree  that  the  present  sys- 
tem is  doing  a  good  job  in  providing 
health  care  and  insurance,  but  that  it 
needs  improvement,  particularly  in  the 
areas  of  health  insurance  coverage, 
availability,  and  scope  of  benefits. 

Third,  the  quality  of  health  care  re- 
sulting from  a  national  health  insurance 
plan  will  be  of  final  importance.  Foreign 
health  experiments  have  shown  that  re- 
ducing out-of-pocket  costs  and  increas- 
ing availability  to  all  persons  does  not 
necessarily  guarantee  a  corresponding 
maintenance  of  high-qualfty  medical 
care  that  is  satisfying  to  the  patient. 

We  need  a  health  bill,  then,  that  will: 

First,  supplement  the  existing  health 
insurance  inequities,  enabling  every 
American  to  procure  a  good  health  in- 
surance policy ;  second,  control  spiraUng 
medicEd  care  costs;  and  third,  preserve 
high-quality  medical  care. 

I  submit  that  the  medicredit  bill,  spon- 
sored by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
member  Mr.  Vance  Hartke,  is  the  best 
and  most  realistic  piece  of  legislation  be- 
fore the  Congress.  It  is  the  only  bill  that 
deals  with  each  of  these  areas  head-on 
fundamentally  sound  with  basic  social 
and  moral  principles. 

Medicredit  is  built  upon  four  basic 
premises: 

First,  health  care  should  be  available 
to  every  American.  No  citizen  should  go 
without  it  because  of  circumstances  be- 
yond his  control. 
Second,  the  health  care  system  must 


reaffirm  the  traditional  American  values 
of  hard  work,  self-reliance,  and  respon- 
sibility to  provide  for  one's  own  self  what 
one*  can.  Assistance  from  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  based  on  one's  financial 
need. 

Third,  the  health  care  system  should 
be  volimtary  to  all. 

Fourth,  catastrophic  health  care  cov- 
erage should  be  available  to  every  citizen 
so  that  no  person  will  have  to  sustain 
the  debiUtating  expenses  of  major,  long- 
term  hospital  or  medical  care. 

Here  is  how  medicredit  would  work. 

The  Federal  Government  would  take 
the  responsibility  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  families  and  indi\'iduals  to 
buy  certified  health  insurance  policies. 
These  policies  would  have  to  offer  a  com- 
prehensive set  of  benefits,  such  as  the 
following : 

First,  inpatient  care — 60  days  in  a  hos- 
pital or  skilled  nursing  facility.  Subject 
to  $50  deductible  for  each  stay. 

Second,  emergency  or  outpatient  hos- 
pital services,  home  health  services,  and 
ambulsnce  services.  Subject  to  20  per- 
cent coinsurance  on  first  $500. 

Third,  medical  care  by  physician  or 
osteopath  in  hospital,  office,  home,  or 
elsewhere,  psychiatric  care,  preventive 
medical  services,  immimizations,  well- 
baby  care,  physical  exams,  radiation 
therapy,  anesthesiology  services,  services 
for  pregnancy,  et  cetera,  subject  to  20 
percent  coinsurance  on  first  $500. 

Fourth,  dental  care  for  diagnosis, 
therapy,  and  treatment  of  children  from 
2  through  6  years  of  age,  and  emergency 
dental  services  and^ral  surgery  for  all 
ages.  Subject  to  20  percent  coinsurance 
on  first  $500. 

Fifth,  catastrophic  expense  coverage — 
unlimited  inpatient  hospital  care  and  up 
to  30  additional  days  in  skilled  nursing 
facility,  prosthetic  aids.  Subject  to 
deductible  of  10  percent  of  combined 
taxable  Income,  reduced  by  total  of 
deductibles  and  coinsurance  incurred 
under  basic  coverage.  Physicians  services 
continue  without  limit  imder  basic  cov- 
erage provisions. 

Msd) credit  is  designed  to  give  maxi- 
mum help  to  those  who  ir^ed  it  most, 
and  minimum  help  to  those  who  are  best 
able  to  pay  their  own  way.  Financial 
condition  is  determined  solely  by  the 
amount  of  Federal  income  tax  a  person 
or  family  pays  whether  by  withholding 
or  direct  payment  by  the-  individual  when 
he  files  his  tax  return.  Government  as- 
sist, nee  is  given  in  the  form  of  a  tax 
credit. 

LOW    INCOME    FAMILIES 

If  a  p°rson  or  family  orres  no  Federal 
income  tax  for  the  year — v.hether  be- 
cause of  no  income,  low  income  or  num- 
ber of  dependents — the  total  cost  of  the 
basic  and  catastrophic  coverage  is  paid 
by  the  Federal  Government.  The  family 
would  receive  a  "certificate  of  entitle- 
ment" which  would  cover  the  entire 
premium  or  membership  cost  for  an  ap- 
proved program  from  wh3tever  Insur- 
ance company  or  plan  the  family 
chooses. 

For  families  or  individuals  who  pay 
Federal  income  tax,  the  formula  is 
different. 

The  Federal  Government  pays  for  the 
catastrophic  coverage  for  everyone.  It 
pays  a  percentage  of  the  cost  of  basic 
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coverage  according  to  the  amount  of 
income  tax  the  family  or  person  owes, 
as  follows: 

An  example  shows  how  the  sliding 
scale  would  work.  A  man  with  a  wife  and 
two  children  who  makes  $8,000  a  year, 
taking  standard  deductions,  would  owe 
$573  in  income  taxes.  That  would  put 
him  in  the  42  percent  medicredit  cate- 
gory— see  table. 

[Percent  Oovermnent  Pays] 

Income  tax  owed: 

$1-10  w 

21-30  r~~~iizmir~iiiiiiiiiii  9? 

31-40 »« 

41-60 9S 

6X-«0 M 

61-70  98 

71-«0 03 

81-00 91 

91-100 90 

101-110  89 

111-iaO 88 

iai-130  87 

131-140 86 

141-150  85 

151-160  84 

161-170  83 

171-180 82 

181-190  81 

191-200  80 

201-210  79 

211-220  78 

221-230  77 

231-240  76 

241-260  75 

251-260  74 

261-270  73 

271-280  , 72 

281-289  71 

291-300  70 

301-310  69 

311-320 68 

321-330 __ 67 

331-340  66 

341-350  66 

361-360  64 

360-370  63 

371-380  62 

381-390  81 

391-400  00 

401-410 69 

411-CO  68 

411-430  67 

431-440  6»5 

441-450  68 

461-460  64 

461-470  63 

471-480  62 

481-490  61 

491-500  60 

501-510  49 

611-520 "  48 

521-530  47 

631-640 48 

641-650 *  46 

551-560 "'  44 

661-570 ■"  43 

571-680  IIIIII  42 

581-590  41 

690-600  imi  40 

601-610 39 

611-620  nil  38 

621-630  37 

631-640  8* 

641-650 ~  36 

651-660  "  84 

661-670  33 

671-680  ""llll  82 

681-690  31 

691-700 rnilZI"!  30 

701-710  29 

711-720 '.imilll    28 


721-730  37 

731-740  26 

741-750  36 

761-760 34 

761-770  23 

771-780  33 

781-790  _. 31 

791-800  30 

801-810  _.  19 

811-820 18 

821-830  17 

831-840  18 

841-850  18 

851-860  .  14 

861-870 13 

871-880 13 

881-890  "  11 

891  and  over lo 

Assume  that  an  approved  program  for 
his  family  cost  $700  and  that  $650  was 
for  basic  coverage  and  $50  for  cata- 
strophic. His  medicredit  benefit  would 
be  100  percent  of  the  catastrophic  pre- 
mium— which  everybody  gets — plus  42 
percent  of  the  basic  premium — which 
he  is  entitled  to  because  of  the  amoimt 
of  his  income  tax. 

Consequently:  100  percent  of  $50 
equals  $50;  42  percent  of  $650  equals 
$273  for  a  total  of  $323. 

Of  the  $700  for  his  basic  and  cata- 
strophic coverage,  the  Government  would 
pay  $323.  He  would  pay  only  $377.  He 
could  choose  a  "certificate  of  entitle- 
ment" for  the  $323  or  could  subtract  it 
from  the  income  tax  he  owed.  In  figur- 
ing his  medicredit  benefit,  he  also  is  al- 
lowed to  count  80  percent  of  the  money 
his  employer  spends  to  buy  his  approved 
program  as  his  own  contribution. 

OEOtrCTIBLES 

Any  insurance  policy,  prepayment 
plan,  or  membership  group  offering  as 
many  benefits  as  those  offered  by  medi- 
credit's  approved  programs  must  have 
financial  safeguards  built  in.  The  safe- 
guards are  almost  always  in  the  form 
of  deductibles — or  coinsurance — amounts 
the  patient  pays  before  the  program  it- 
self begins  to  meet  expenses. 

The  medicredit  deductibles  are  small, 
compared  with  the  benefits,  but  they 
serve  very  important  purposes. 

Primarily,  they  keep  the  total  cost  of 
the  program  lower.  Because  most  citi- 
zens will  share  that  cost  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, economy  is  an  important  con- 
sideration. 

Second,  deductibles — even  though 
small — prevent  abuse  or  overuse  of  the 
program  by  patients  or  physicians.  The 

policyholder  or  plan  member  knows 

and  so  does  his  physician— that  the 
medicredit  program  will  give  him  a  great 
deal  of  help.  But  both  also  know  that  he 
must  pay  a  certain  amount  before  re- 
ceiving its  benefits.  So  he  will  not  im- 
necessarily  go  to  a  physician  just  be- 
cause it  is  paid  for,  or  enter  a  hospital 
just  because  it  is  more  convenient. 

BASIC    COVKSACK 

Under  the  basic  coverage  portion  of 
medicredit's  approved  programs: 

First,  the  patient  pays  $50  per  stay  In 
the  hospital  or  a  skilled  nursing  care 
facility. 

Second,  the  family  pays  20  percent  of 
the  first  $500  of  expenses  for  outpatient 
or  emergency  care.  Including  ambulance 
service,  and  home  health  care — maxi- 
mum of  $100— in  a  12-month  period. 

Third,  the  family  pays  20  percent  of 
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the  first  $500  of  expenses  for  medical 
care  services— maximum  of  $100— in  o 
12-month  period.  * 

Fourth,  the  family  pays  20  percent  of 
the  first  $500  for  dental  services— maxi 
mum  of  $100— in  a  12-month  period 

For  example,  a  mother  takes  her  child 
to  the  eye  doctor.  The  charge  for  the 
office  caU  is  $10.  Basic  coverage  pays  tS 
and  the  mother  is  billed  for  only  $2  h 
a  visit  to  a  hospital  emergency  room 
cost  $27,  basic  coverage  would  pay  $21  eo 
and  the  patient  would  be  billed  for  $5  40 

All  money  spent  by  the  family  on  any 
or  all  of  the  basic  coverage  deductibles 
then  applies  toward  satisfying  the  deduc- 
tible for  catastrophic  coverage  explained 
in  the  next  secUon.  *-«^cu 

CATASISOPHIC    COVESAGE 

Persons  who  need  the  addlUonal  help 
of  catastfophic  hospital  or  skilled  nurs- 
ing facility  coverage  beyond  the  60  days 
provided  under  basic  coverage  are  re- 
quired to  pay  a  deductible  before  the 
catastrophic  coverage  begins. 

This  catastrophic  deducUble  is  based 
on  the  family's  taxable  income— the 
amount  left  over  on  the  income  tax  from 
after  all  deductions  and  personal  exemp- 
tions have  been  taken.  The  deductible 
is  figured  by  taking  10  percent  of  the 
taxable  Income  and  then  reducing  it  by 
any  deductibles  incurred  under  basic 
coverage. 

As  a  family's  income  rose,  so  would 
the  deductible.  The  family  of  four  in 
the  earlier  example,  making  $8,000  a  year 
and  taking  the  standard  deduction,  would 
have  a  taxable  Income  of  about  $3,800. 

For  the  low-income  family  with  no  tax- 
able Income,  there  would  be  no  cata- 
strophic deductible. 

So  you  see,  the  medicredit  bill  Is  a 
middle-of-the-road  approach,  boasting 
wide  benefits,  low-cost  deductibles,  and 
an  excellent  catastrophic  provision. 

Medicredit  differs  from  the  adminis- 
tration bill,  the  Kennedy-MUls  bill  and 
the  Long-Rlblcoff  bill  principally  in  the 
financing  mechanism.  All  of  these  bills, 
if  you  will  note,  finance  a  part  oi  their 
health  insurance  coverage  through  the 
social  security  system.  The  administra- 
tion bill  extends  medicare  coverage 
broadly.  The  Federal  Government  be- 
comes in  effect  the  insuring  agent  for  the 
poor,  whose  choice  of  insurance  becomes 
limited  to  a  single  Government- 
offered  policy.  The  Kennedy-MUls  bill 
finances  health  insurance  through  a  4- 
percent  payroll  tax  that  is  funneled 
through  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion; and  the  Long-Ribicoff  bill,  while 
limiting  coverage  to  the  poor  and  to  cat- 
astrophic provisions,  retains  essential^ 
the  same  basic  mechanism— a  0.3-percent 
payroll  tax  administered  through  social 
security. 

The  danger  that  I  see  is  this:  after 
initial  implementation  of  such  a  plan, 
the  trend  will  be  to  reduce  the  maximum 
liability,  the  copayments  and  deductibles, 
and  increase  the  coverage  imtil  the  end 
result  could  well  be  a  complete  Govern- 
ment-financed and  controlled  medical 
care. 

The  political  realities  of  Government 
programs  Inevitably  lead  to  broadening 
of  benefits  of  such  programs.  This  can 
be  seen  by  the  gradual,  yet  constant,  In- 
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crease  In  coverage  and  benefits  provided 
by  medicare  and  medicaid  programs. 

Originally,  the  medicare  and  medicaid 
programs  covered  a  relatively  specific 
portion  of  the  population  with  limited 
benefits.  But  now  this  coverage  has  been 
increased  to  provide  for  many  more  peo- 
ple with  vastly  increased  benefits. 

A  payroll  tax  funneled  through  a  Gov- 
ernment agency  will  inevitably  lead  to 
the  results  I  have  described.  We  have 
seen  the  payroll  tax  mushroom  under 
the  Social  Security  Administration's  pro- 
grams and  I  believe  that  we  may  well 
have  reached  the  breaking  point  in  what 
we're  asking  the  American  worker  to  do 
involuntarily.  We  can  no  longer  resort 
to  the  payroll  tax  as  a  "painless"  way 
to  separate  a  man  and  his  money  because 
It  has  already  started  to  hurt. 

If  national  health  insurance  Is  here, 
we  must  find  an  alternate  method  of 
financing. 

A  viable  alternative  approach  is  evi- 
denced In  the  medicredit  bill — the  tax 
credit.  This,  I  believe,  Is  perhaps  the 
most  Important  feature  of  medicredit.  It 
is  an  alternative  method  of  financing 
that  avoids  the  evils  of  a  social  security 
payroll  tax  or  mandatory  employer-em- 
ployee financing. 

In  addition,  this  is  the  only  mecha- 
nism that  preserves  individual  responsi- 
bility for  health  care.  It  speaks  to  the 
citizen  like  this:  "Look,  through  no  fault 
of  your  own,  you  may  not  have  sufficient 
funds  to  buy  a  good  health  insurance 
policy.  We  will  help  you  buy  that  policy 
by  reimbursing  you  for  part  of  its  cost. 
You  need  not  go  without  health  insur- 
ance." This  way,  the  citizen  retains  the 
responsibility  and  privilege  to  search  out 
and  buy  the  policy  that  he  prefers  when 
he  prefers.  He  is  not  forced  to  buy  a  sin- 
gle governmental  scheme.  This  requires 
that  he  exert  a  measure  of  self-reliance, 
self -Incentive,  and  fiscal  responsibility. 
By  encouraging  the  citizen  so.  we  at  the 
same  time  contribute  to  the  character, 
motive,  and  ability  to  improve  his  con- 
dition to  the  point  where  he  will  be 
self-sustaining.  The  Government  does 
not  do  it  for  him— It  helps  him  to  do  it 
himself. 

Under  this  plan,  no  citizen  need  go 
without  adequate  health  insurance. 

This.  In  my  view,  is  the  hallmark  of 
medicredit — the  tax  credit  financing 
based  on  a  sliding  scale  according  to 
ability  to  pay. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  widely  the 
tax  credit  approach  is  supported.  The 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  advocated 
that  the  Nixon  administration  adopt  a 
plan  which  would  include  tax  credit  ar- 
rangements inversely  related  to  Income 
for  the  purchase  of  public-  or  private- 
offered  coverage. 

A  study  for  the  Brookings  Institution 
entitled  "Setting  National  Priorities— 
the  1974  Budget"  advocated  a  tax  credit 
approach. 

Such  an  approach  would  have  several  ad- 
vantages over  a  tax  deduction  .  .  .  ben»- 
flts  under  the  tax  credit  plan  would  be  fun- 
neled much  more  heavily  toward  low-income 
people. 

Some  will  say  that  Chairman  Wilbur 
Mills  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  are  opposed  to  any  kind  of 
tax  credit.  But  both  the  House  Ways 
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and  Means  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  have  previously  au- 
thorized investment  credits,  retirement 
income  credits,  work  incentives  credit 
and  job  development  credits.  The  medi- 
credit tax  credit  approach  is  a  similar 
incentive  approach.  I  see  no  reason  as 
a  member  of  the  Plnance  Committee  to 
think  that  it  will  not  receive  considera- 
tion in  both  committees.  In  fact.  Chair- 
man Russell  Long  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  yesterday  at  the  first 
hearing  of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee on  national  health  insurance  ex- 
pressed Interest  in  the  tax  credit  ap- 
proach and  indicated  that  It  deserves 
serious  consideration  as  a  finance  mech- 
anism for  a  national  health  bill. 

COST   CONTROL 

Medicredit  is  the  only  plan  that  takes 
a  realistic  view  of  medical  care  costs.  It 
recognizes  that  high  medical  costs  are 
caused  by  insufficient  supply  and  high 
demand.  It  does  not  seek  to  impose  arti- 
ficial cost  controls  upon  medical  prices. 
Rather,  it  seeks  to  stimulate  competition 
and  the  development  of  medical  care 
resources  through  the  best  and  most 
proven  way  known:  the  capitalistic  in- 
centive. It  promotes  competition  among 
private  Insurers  which  encourages  cost- 
consciousness  among  providers.  It  does 
not  separate  the  individual  from  a  real- 
ization of  the  costs  of  medical  care.  It 
provides  him  with  the  means  to  procure 
health  care,  but  he  still  knows  how  much 
it  costs,  and  as  such,  will  appreciate 
more  the  full  value  of  his  health  care. 

Artificial  cost  controls  have  proven 
to  be  only  of  temporary  or  short-term 
value  In  actually  holding  prices  down. 
Such  arbitrary  controls  are  a  disincen- 
tive to  increase  production,  they  are  dis- 
criminatory, they  alienate  health  pro- 
fessioh  workers,  and  they  represent  an 
inappropriate  infringement  of  the  gov- 
ernment into  private  health  practice. 

AVAttABIUTT 

As  the  above  commentary  has  shown, 
medicredit  builds  upon  that  which  Is  best 
in  our  present  system.  It  supplements  ex- 
isting coverage;  it  spurs  additional  pri- 
vate coverage  of  existing  inequities;  It 
promotes  private  enterprise,  individual- 
ity, and  Inventiveness  In  Improving 
health  care  coverage.  As  a  result,  no  per- 
son would  have  to  go  without  health  care 
Insurance  because  he  could  not  pay  for 
it.  No  family  would  have  to  endure  the 
heavy  burden  of  catastrophic  illness 
without  means  to  pay  for  it. 

QUAUTT 

The  medicredit  approach  insures  pres- 
ervation of  the  present  high-quality 
medical  care  that  Americans  enjoy.  It 
does  not  accept  nor  will  it  restrict  the 
system  to  the  status  quo.  Rather,  by  pre- 
serving individuality,  self -initiative,  and 
variation  in  the  health  care  delivery 
structure,  it  will  encourage  further 
strides  in  quality  of  health  care.  The  doc- 
tor-patient relationship,  so  essential  to 
high-quality  health  care  and  patient  sat- 
isfaction, will  not  be  destroyed  by  such 
plan,  but  encouraged  and  supported. 

The  medicredit  plan  is  consistent  with 
basic  principles  and  philosophy  of  health 
care,  as  I  outlined  2  days  ago.  It  is  doubt- 
ful that  such  plan  will  create  many  of 
the  problems  incident  to  other  plans  re- 
quiring massive  governmental  planning. 


financing,  and  administration.  I  do  not 
claim  that  it  will  solve  all  of  our  health 
care  problems.  But  I  do  believe  it  to  be 
the  best  and  most  realistic  piece  of  health 
legislation  before  this  Congress. 

I  ask  that  a  summary  of  the  prominent 
features  of  medicredit  be  inserted  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
SoMK  Prominent  Featttres  of  "McDicRXDrr" 

1.  It  reaffirms  the  traditional  American 
value  of  self-reliance  and  responsibility  to 
provide  for  one's  own  self  what  one  can.  It 
encoxxrages  people  to  be  responsible  for  their 
own  health  care.* 

2.  Assistance  from  the  government  Is  beised 
upon  financial  need.  Medicredit  would  pro- 
vide comprehensive  health  Insurance  for 
those  with  no  Income,  or  for  the  wealthy. 
Medicredit  would  provide  help  on  a  decreas- 
ing scale. 

3.  Unlike  most  other  health  Insurance  pro- 
posals. Medicredit  would  not  require  any  ad- 
ditional taxes  upon  the  working  people,  or 
for  any  other  group. 

4.  Medicredit  is  wholly  a  voluntary  pro- 
gram, making  health  care  available  to  those 
who  want  it.  It  Is  an  incentive  program,  not 
a  compulsory  one.* 

5.  Medicredit  builds  upon  that  which  la 
best  In  our  present  system.  It  encoiirages 
healthy  competition  between  providers;  It 
promotes  private  enterprise.  Individuality, 
and  Inventiveness  In  providing  health  care. 

6.  Medicredit  recognizes  that  high  medi- 
cal costs  are  caused  by  Insufficient  supply 
and  high  demand.  It  does  not  seek  to  Im- 
pose artificial  cost  controls  upon  medical 
prices;  rather,  it  seeks  to  stimulate  the  de- 
velopment of  medical  care  resources  through 
the  best  and  most  proven  way  known:  the 
capitalistic  Incentive.  It  also  encourages  v?lse 
us©  of  medical  resources  by  making  each 
person  Individually  responsible  and  accoimt- 
able  for  judlcioxis  utUlssatlon  of  bis  Insur- 
ance policy.* 

7.  Catastrophic  coverage  Is  Included  tat 
everyone.  Catastrophic  benefits  Include  un-. 
limited  Inpatient  hospital  care,  30  days  or 
skilled  nursing  facility  care,  and  prosthetic 
aids  ordered  by  a  physician.  Physicians'  serv- 
ices continue  without  Umit  under  basic  cov- 
erage provisions.  Deductibles  include  pre- 
vious amounts  spent  on  Insurance  and  costs, 
and  amount  roughly  to  10^;  of  taxable 
Income. 

8.  Medicredit  provides  unlimited  benefits 
for  psychiatric  care,  unlike  most  other  In- 
surance proposals,  which  Impose  day  limits 
of  30-45  days.* 

9.  Medicredit  provides  incentive  for  em- 
ployer-employee plans,  which  are  often  more 
economical  and  efficient  than  separate  In- 
dividual plans.  Employers  nuist  maintain  a 
qualified  plan  providing  the  specified  bene- 
fits: the  employer  Is  entitled  to  take  a  full 
tax  deduction  equal  to  the  fuU  cost  of  his 
premium  contributions  for  health  insur- 
ance. The  employee  would  count  80 '"r  of  the 
employer  contribution  to  a  certified  plan 
as  if  It  were  his  own  contribution. 

10.  Medicredit  preserves  freedom  of  choice 
In  the  selection  of  a  doctor,  hospital,  and 
insxu-ance  company  or  policy. 

11.  Medicredit  preserves  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  physicians  to  practice  good 
medicine  while  being  directly  accountable 
to  the  pubic. 

12.  Medicredit  will  not  create  a  new  ad- 
ministrative arena  of  redti^je — no  new  huge 
government  fund-dispersing  organization.  It 
will  be  easy  to  correlate  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  the  tax  credit  and  reim- 
bursement features. 


•  Unique  to  Medicredit. 
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13.  Medicredit  provides  for  regulation  In 
principle  only  by  the  Federal  Government 
through  a  cabinet-level  health  insurance  ad- 
visory board. 

OPERATION  MANGLE  AT  FHA? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  8,  I  made  some  rather  lengthy 
remarks  in  the  Record  directing  atten- 
tion to  something  called  Operation 
Mangle  in  the  SRS  bureaucracy  in  KEW. 

My  remarics  dealt  with  bureaucratic 
changes  brought  to  SRS  by  a  so-called 
"new  management"  team  at  that 
agency — and  tried  to  assemble  a  picture 
of  what  continued  high  personnel  turn- 
over, reorganizations  and  decentraliza- 
tions would  mean ,  in  terms  of  that 
agency's  ability  to  fulfill  Its  mandate  and 
serve  its  consumers. 

I  dubbed  this  process  Operation  Man- 
gle, and  pointed  out  that  its  many  tech- 
niQues  seemed  to  have  the  cumulative 
effect  of  frustrating  congressional  over- 
sight, leaving  the  programs  and  the 
agencies  in  a  mess  and  thus  rendering 
them  ripe  for  political  attack  which 
would  ultimately  get  the  programs  shut 
down. 

At  the  time  I  pointed  out  tl-iat  things 
of  this  kind  might  very  well  be  happen- 
ing in  other  agencies  as  well. 

Since  February,  there  has  been  much 
commentary  in  the  housing  industry 
press  to  the  effect  that  something  was 
going  on  in,  or  being  done  to,  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  in  HUD.  It  all 
had  overtones  of  the  same  kind  of  thing 
which  I  protested  In  the  February  8 
speech  concerning  SRS. 

Now  I  find  that  Joan  Briscoe,  an  as- 
sistant vice  president  for  Associated 
Mortgage  Companies,  Inc.,  has  written 
a  piece  which  points  to  many  of  the 
identical  features  of  Operation  Mangle 
happening  in  FHA. 

Her  article  appeared  in  the  Pebruarj'- 
March  issue  of  Network,  a  publication 
of  the  National  Urban  Coalition.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CONTIKtnTT    LACKINC    AT   FHA 

(By  Joan  E.  Briscoe) 

NoTS. — The  following  Is  a  critique  of  the 
current  Federal  Housing  AdmLnlstratlon  pol- 
icies written  for  Network  by  Joan  E.  Briscoe, 
essistant  vice  president  of  the  Associated 
Mortgage  Companies,  Inc. 

HtTD"s  sequence  of  reorganizations  has  left 
FHA  In  a  state  of  confusion  which  It  has  not 
yet  overcome.  Regardless  of  HUD's  good  In- 
tentions, the  results  of  continuing  reorgani- 
zation Include  Incompetency,  taking  too  long 
to  process,  and  unequal  treatment  of  spon- 
sors from  one  FHA  office  to  the  other.  Look- 
Ing  at  each  of  the  above  gives  Insight  Into 
the  many  problems  In  doing  business  with 
FHA  and  into  some  solutions. 

The  problem  of  lncomj>etency  came  about 
when  competent  personnel  were  shifted  or 
laid  off,  and  lists  of  employee  status  were 
posted — visible  for  all  who  wanted  to  see. 
As  a  result,  many  competent  employees  left 
HUD  to  take  Jobs  in  a  more  stable  environ- 
ment. 

So,  reorganization  was  handled  In  such  a 
way  that  good  employees  wanted  to  leave 
FHA  or  be  transferred;  new  employees  did 
not  know  their  Job,  and  a  gloomly  atmos- 
phere took  over  the  FHA.  The  gloomy  atmos- 
phere is  still  present  in  many  offloes. 


The  reduction  of  personnel  has  made  those 
employees  stUl  with  HXTD  feel  overwhelmed 
by  a  massive  workload  and  frustrated  because 
they  have  not  been  properly  trained  for  their 
Increased  job  assignments. 

The  Section  236  moratorium,  the  revoked 
feasibility  letters,  the  process  of  having  their 
work  checked  by  Regional  offices  and  HUD's 
ce.itral  office  before  action  is  taken  on  any 
236  grant,  add  up  to  an  unworkable  produc- 
tioa  system  and  a  severe  morale  problem. 

FHA's  Inability  to  process  projects  from 
feasibiyty  to  Arm  commitment  within  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  time  (approximately  six 
months) ,  has  caused  many  firms  to  cease  In- 
volvement in  FHA  projects  because  private 
indxistry  knows  that  when  construction  cost 
estimates  are  more  than  six  months  old,  they 
are  no  good. 

Rarely  can  you  get  a  low  cost  option  for 


SLOWING  THE  CLOCK  OP  AGE 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  generation  of  the  postwar  baby  boom 
reaches  retirement  age,  about  the  year 
2000,  the  percentage  of  our  population 
over  65  years  of  age  is  projected  to  be 
about  25  percent.  Today  that  percentage 
is  over  10  percent,  while  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century  that  percentage  was  only 
4  percent.  And  yet  even  with  these  facte 
and  projections,  3  cents  is  spent  for  old 
age  studj'  for  every  $2  spent  on  the  study 
of  cancer. 

An  article  by  Rona  and  Laurence 
Cherry  in  the  New  York  Times  Magazine 
entitled  "Slowing  the  Clock  of  Age"  de- 
scribes the  physiological  theories  of  the 


more  than  a  year.  No  firm  wants  to  be  iij^^ — aging  process;  studies  conducted  o"  rp 


volved  in  a  project  for  a  whole  fiscal  year 
without  any  ret\u-n  on  Investment.  Utilities 
are  not  available  forever — it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  a  project  to  lose  the  avaUablllty  of 
utilities  becaiise  processing  has  taken  too 
long. 

The  housing  Industry  has  lost  a  great  deal 
of  faith  in  the  FHA.  There  are  Instances 
where  cities  have  donated  land  free  and 
clear  for  236  projects  but  FHA  stUl  has  not 
given  the  projects  funding.  Millions  of  doUars 
have  been  wasted  In  front  money  on  FHA 
projects  which  have  not  worked  because  the 
Administration  changed  the  rules  without 
giving  ample  notice  to  the  housing  Industrj 
and.  In  the  case  of  revoked  feasibility  let- 
ters— no  notice  at  all. 

There  was  a  time  In  FHA  when  you  could 
take  a  grievance  to  the  HUD  central  office 
and  have  the  matter  resolved  objectively.  But 
part  of  the  reorganization  was  to  make  the 
regional  office  autonomous. 

This  meant  that  there  would  no  longer  be 
equal  treatment  for  sponsors  doing  business 
with  FH.\.  Sponsors  are  now  subject  to  the 
Idiosyncrasies  and  Ignorance  (in  some  cases) 
of  the  area  and  regional  offices. 

Understanding  and  knowledge  of  FHA  pro- 
grams vary  widely  from  one  region  to  the 
other.  Sponsor?  working  In  an  incompetent 
region  are  drastically  shortchanged. 

In  spite  of  all  the  problems,  FHA  can  be- 
come a  viable,  effective  agencv  as  It  once 
was,  if  It  would  recognize  Tts  present  short- 
comings and  take  steps  to  correct  them. 
Some  of  those  steps  are : 

1.  Centralization  of  authority  in  HUD — 
W!\shlnston.  DC,  so  that  processing  Is 
standardized  and  fair  treatment  extended  to 
all  projects  regardless  of  location. 

2.  Target  dates  set  and  keit  so  that  proc- 
ess'ag  can  be  comoleted  from  feasibuity  to 
firm  commitment  within  six  months  or  less. 

3.  Production  incentives  established  so 
that  FH.^  employees  are  rewarded  for  dolnc 
a  good  job. 

4.  Create  a  working  atmosphere  conducive 
to  positive  thinking  and  maximum  produc- 
tion. 

5.  Establish  a  personnel  policy  which  re- 
tains htiman  dignity  and  encourages  com- 
petent employees  to  stay.  Incompetent  per- 
soroiel  should  be  placed  In  positions  com- 
mensurate with  their  ability. 

There  Is  a  place  for  FHA  insured  loans 
within  our  economy.  There  Is  no  way  in  the 
foreseeable  future  that  conventional  housing 
can  be  made  available  for  families  making 
$15,000  per  year  and  under.  Inflation  and 
higher  interest  rates  may  make  FHA  Insured 
housing  the  only  housing  available  for  75^c 
of  the  American  people.  Why  then  is  this 
administration  kUling  the  only  viable  chance 
most  Americans  have  for  a  decent  home? 
The  FHA  is  self-supporting,  so  why  all  the 
fuss  about  budget  problems? 

The  housing  Industry  must  support  an 
efRclent  FHA — it  is  the  only  hope  for  most 
Americans. 


tarding  the  aging  process;  and  tire  <om- 
plementarj'  research  in  the  psychologi- 
cal rnd  sociological  aspects  of  aging. 

The  capability  to  slow  the  aging  proc- 
ess in  the  near  futiu-e  seems  not  to  be 
disputed  by  the  article,  the  real  ques- 
tion seems  to  be  the  implications  of  such 
results.  But  as  Alex  Comfort  concludes 
the  article: 

Every  gain  in  our  ability  to  stave  off  death 
increases  our  respect  for  life — our  own  and 
others. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times  Magazine] 
Slowing  thz  Clock  of  Age 

(By  Rona  Cherry  and  Laurence  Cherry*) 

Mrs.  Anna  dinger  has  no  real  explanation 
for  her  age  of  103  years.  "I  suppose  It's  Just 
that  I've  managed  to  change  with  the  times," 
she  to'.d  an  Interviewer  not  long  ago.  Bom 
in  1871  In  a  rugged  part  of  eastern  Kansas, 
she  went  to  college  In  Michigan  (and  was,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  first  women  to  attend  Michi- 
gan State  University),  married  a  Presby- 
terian minister  and  a  few  years  after  hla 
death  In  1921  became  associate  director  of 
the  Presbyterian  student  center  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  In  Lawrence.  StlU  living  In 
a  house  on  the  edge  of  campus,  she  belongs 
to  two  women's  groups  and  a  Uterary  club, 
attends  church  and  occasionally  gardens. 
"I'm  the  busiest  women  In  town,"  she  said. 
"I  can't  wait  to  get  up  In  the  mornings." 

There  are  approximately  13,000  Americans 
over  the  age  of  100,  according  to  the  Social 
Security  Administration.  Many  of  them,  of 
course,  are  withered  and  fraU.  But  there  are 
others  like  Mrs.  Olinger  who  are  vigorous 
and  alert  at  an  age  when  most  of  their  con- 
temporaries have  long  been  dead.  They  pose 
a  fascinating  puzzle  for  science:  How  Is  It 
that  this  tiny  group  of  centenarians  man- 
ages to  survive  far  longer  than  most  other 
people  In  our  society? 

Today,  we  are  a  lot  closer  to  xinderstandlng 
the  process  of  agtng — so  much  closer.  In- 
deed, that  It  Is  now  possible  to  hope  that 
eventually  we  will  be  able  to  keep  time  at 
bay  for  decades  longer  than  at  present.  Al- 
ready, scientists  are  able  to  prolong  youth- 
ful vigor  and  extend  life  In  laboratory  anl- 
nxals;  other  discoveries  can  reverse  at  least 
some  of  the  distressing  signs  of  old  age  in 
humans.  Some  day,  many  gerontologlsts  be- 
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*Rona  Cherry  is  an  associate  editor  of 
Newsweek  and  a  member  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Science  Writers.  Laurence  Cherry. 
her  brother.  Is  a  freelance  writer.  They  are 
both  in  their  ZO's. 


lleve  the  Seventh  Age  of  Man  may  be  very 
different  from  the  one  which  Shakespeare 
described  aa  being  "sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans 
taste,  sans  everything." 

"Recent  scientific  developments  have  led 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  aging  puzzle 
will  be  essentially  solved  by  the  year  2000 — 
perhaps  sooner,"  says  Dr.  Bernard  Strehler,  a 
professor  of  biology  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California  at  Los  Angeles  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Aging  Research.  "We  will  then  have  the 
tools  to  considerably  lengthen  man's  life- 
span." 

In  many  ways,  the  traditional  attitude 
of  unhappy  resignation  toward  old  age  has 
begun  to  change.  "People  generally  accept 
that  It  la  becoming  possible  to  llw  much 
longer  and  healthier  lives."  says  Dr.  Strehler. 
"This  wasn't  the  case  even  three  or  four 
years  ago."  Suddenly,  the  two  sciences  that 
are  most  Intimately  connected  with  aging, 
gerontology — the  study  of  the  aging  proc- 
ess— and  geriatrics — the  study  of  the  dis- 
eases of  old  age — find  themselves  pushed 
from  a  shadowy  area  of  neglect  Into  the  full 
glare  of  public  attention.  The  always  disap- 
pointing rivulet  of  funds  for  aging  research 
(for  every  92  spent  to  study  cancer,  an 
estimated  3  cents  Is  spent  on  old  age)  has 
hardly  grown  Into  a  flood.  But  politicians 
aeem  to  have  become  slightly  more  inter- 
ested In  providing  money  to  study  old  age — 
something  once  regarded  as  almost  a  luxury 
appropriation. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  that  switch  U  what 
one  sociologist  calls  the  "truly  astonishing 
population  revolution  in  America."  While  in 
1900  only  4  per  cent  of  the  populatlci  was 
over  65,  the  proportion  has  risen  to  10  per 
cent  today,  or  21  million  people.  Diseases 
such  as  diphtheria  or  tuberculosis  that  onoe 
killed  off  many  people  before  they  passed 
middle  age  have  slowly  come  under  control: 
more  and  more  people  survive  Into  their 
60'8  and  70's.  By  2005.  when  the  generation 
of  the  postwar  baby  boom  reaches  retirement 
age,  some  experts  estimate  almost  a  quarter 
of  the  population  will  be  65  years  and  over. 
By  the  simple  fact  of  demography,  old  age 
has  become  a  major  medical  preoccupation. 

Every  species  seems  to  have  a  fixed  life- 
span: a  single  day  for  the  May  fiy.  about  six 
years  for  a  frog  and  about  15  for  the  dog. 
For  humans,  the  extreme  border  of  life  prob- 
ably lies  somewhere  not  far  beyond  100  years. 
The  existence  of  seemingly  fixed  life-spans 
,  for  different  species  suggests  to  most  scien- 
tists that  there  Is  a  biological  clock,  ticking 
relentlessly  In  all  of  us  from  birth  to  death. 
Most  human  beings  begin  to  walk  and  talk 
at  relatively  constant  ages,  they  pass  through 
puberty  In  their  early  teens  and  menopause 
for  women  occurs  almost  uniformly  between 
the  ages  of  40  and  50.  Similarly,  different 
body  systems  usually  grow  old  In  regular 
sequence:  In  the  20's  hormone  production 
already  begins  to  slow  slightly;  by  the  30's 
the  lungs  take  In  less  and  less  all-Important 
oxygen  and  the  heart  sends  the  blood  mov- 
ing more  sluggishly  through  the  mUes  of 
bodUy  canals.  By  the  time  a  person  reaches 
hU  late  40*8  he  may  possibly  already  notice 
that  his  body's  urinary  system  Is  beginning 
to  become  more  troublesome  and  Inefficient, 
as  kidney  function  starts  to  decline 
markedly. 

Until  recently,  scientists  did  not  know 
what  first  activated  the  clock  of  aging.  But 
accumulated  laboratory  evidence  hints  that 
the  answer  may  lie  In  the  bUUons  of  ceUs 
that  compose  the  body.  Human  cells,  with 
the  exception  of  nerve,  muscle,  kidney  and 
brain  cells,  are  constantly  renewing  them- 
selves. The  body  you  now  have  Is  not  made 
up  of  the  tissues  It  was  some  years  ago;  for 
the  most  part,  they  are  all  new  cells.  This 
change  occurs  through  the  process  of  mitosis, 
or  cell  division.  A  cell  splits,  and  where  there 


was  one  cell  there  now  are  two.  Along  the 
way  all  kinds  of  physical  wear  and  tear  con- 
tinually destroy  cells  and  keep  their  num- 
ber within  definite  limits.  However,  for 
years,  experiments  had  convinced  scientists 
that  most  human  cells,  if  placed  in  a  proper 
kind  of  cell-culture  environment,  could  go  on 
multiplying  forever.  Cells  taken  from  a 
woman's  cervix  in  1962  by  Dr.  George  O. 
Oey  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  Medical 
School,  for  example,  have  continued  to 
flourlah,  producing  a  famous  strain  called 
the  He  La  cells  that  still  grow  and  divide  in 
laboratories  all  over  the  world.  Whatever  the 
cause  of  aging  and  death,  it  seemed,  the  cell 
had  little  connection  with  It. 

But  In  the  early  nlneteen-slxtles,  labo- 
ratory investigators  discovered  that  sup- 
posedly immortal  cells  such  as  those  belong- 
ing to  the  He  La  strain  had  actually  under- 
gone an  ugly  metamorphosis.  Where  normal 
human-tissue  cells  have  46  chromosomes, 
the  mutant  cells  of  He  La  contained  any- 
where from  50  to  350.  Under  the  microscope, 
they  had  a  radically  altered  appearance,  re- 
acted unusually  to  staining  techniques  and 
when  Injected  Into  laboratory  animals  pro- 
duced cancerous  tumors.  Immortality,  then, 
had  its  cost:  the  transformation  of  normal 
ceUs  Into  malignant  ones,  whose  develop- 
ment was  only  a  grotesque  parody  of  normal 
growth. 

Cells  that  remain  normal  seem  to  have  a 
different  fate.  In  1961.  while  doing  cancer 
research  at  the  Wlstar  Institute  In  Philadel- 
phia, Dr.  Leonard  Hayfllck  chanced  upon  a 
discovery:  Fibroblast  cells  (a  kind  of  skin 
cell  that  Is  one  of  the  main  components  of 
most  body  tissues)  seemed  to  be  programed 
to  die.  Those  taken  from  embryos  and 
aborted  fetuses  divided  vigorously  for  a  time, 
then  slowed  down  and  died  somewhere 
around  the  60th  division.  Cells  taken  from 
young  adults  divided  about  30  times  before 
they  entered  what  Hayfllck  called  "Phase 
m" — the  slowdown  period  Immediately  pre- 
ceding death^and  those  cells  taken  from 
mature  adults  and  old  people  divided  only 
about  20  times  before  dying.  At  first.  Hayfllck 
suspected  something  was  wrong  either  with 
his  procedures  or  his  cells,  but  his  results 
were  duplicated  by  other  Investigators. 

Interestingly.  Hayfllck  found  that  al- 
though freezing  the  cells  completely  halted 
their  biological  clock,  It  continued  to  tick  on 
Inexorably  when  the  cells  were  thawed. 
Thus,  if  cells  were  frozen  at  the  10th  divi- 
sion, they  would  undergo  the  usual  40  addi- 
tional doublings  when  unfrozen.  Nothing.  It 
seemed,  coiild  Interfere  very  much  with  the 
program.  Moreover,  Hayfllck  found  that  the 
cell  doubling  limit  was  closely  related  to  the 
life-span  of  a  species:  Cells  from  a  mouse, 
which  lives  for  three  years,  doubled  only  12 
times,  while  cells  from  a  chicken,  which  can 
live  up  to  30  years,  doubled  about  25  times. 

At  first  the  scientific  commiuilty  reacted 
coolly  to  Hayfllck's  flndlngs.  "I  still  have  a 
letter  from  one  of  the  most  prestigious 
Journals  in  the  biomedical  field  which  re- 
jected our  original  report,"  the  46-year-old 
professor  of  microbiology,  who  Is  now  at  the 
Stanford  University  School  of  Medicine,  re- 
calls. "The  conventional  wisdom  was  that 
cells  grown  In  culture  had  to  be  Immortal. 
Dogmas  did  not  die  In  the  last  century.  I 
found.  Even  today.  13  years  after  our  Initial 
report  has  been  conflrmed  in  literally 
himdreds  of  labs  around  the  world,  many 
still  refuse  to  accept  our  findings.  Just  as 
people  find  it  hard  to  accept  their  oMm 
deaths,  many  scientists  are  reluctant  to  face 
the  fact  of  ceU  death." 

Additional  support  for  Hayfllck's  limit 
comes  from  research  Into  an  extremely  rare 
and  largely  untreatable  disorder  called  pro- 
geria. The  disease,  which  Is  Inherited,  causes 
young  children  who  have  hardly  begun  to 
walk  to  show  prematiire  signs  of  aging  such 
as  gray  hair;  by  the  age  of  8  or  9,  they  look 


much  as  though  they  were  in  their  90's — 
wrinkled,  wizened  and  bald.  The  children 
are  troubled  by  a  host  of  diseases  that  af- 
flict mostly  older  people,  such  as  cataracts, 
falling  hearts  and  hardened  arteries;  they 
usually  die  of  heart  attsu:ks  by  the  age  of  12. 

"It  Is  true  that  they  do  tend  to  be  bright 
and  attractive  children  before  their  un- 
fortunate disease  strikes,"  says  Dr.  F.  Maiott 
Slnex,  chairman  of  the  Boston  University 
School  of  Medicine's  biochemistry  depart- 
ment. "They  all  look  like  brothers  and  sis- 
ters— tiny,  beaky  and  birdlike.  Their  eye- 
brows and  hair  drop  out,  and,  possibly  be- 
cause they  lose  most  of  their  teeth  prema- 
turely, they  tend  to  have  receding  Jaws." 
But  Dr.  Slnex  doubts  that  the  children  are 
little  old  men  and  women;  probably,  he  says, 
the  disease  only  mimics  old  age.  Interest- 
ingly, however,  other  Investigators  have 
found  that,  as  with  extremely  old  people, 
cells  taken  from  children  with  progeria  di- 
vide only  two  to  ten  times  before  dying. 

If  Hayfllck's  limit  Is  vaUd,  the  biological 
clock  is  wound  for  no  more  than  110  to  120 
years,  the  estimated  time  that  It  would  take 
for  cells  to  double  the  maxlmtim  of  about  60 
times.  (The  cells  divide  much  more  quickly 
In  their  perfectly  controlled,  cell-cu^txire 
environment,  and  divide  the  50  times  within 
a  few  months.)  Many  scientists  feel  that 
Hayfllck's  limit  applies  not  only  to  flbroblast 
ceUs,  but  to  most  of  the  other  cells  of  the 
body  as  well. 

Actually,  however,  Hayfllck  points  out  that 
his  limit  is  more  a  thK)retical  one  than  any- 
thing else;  It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  reached.  Al- 
though the  flbroblast  ceUs  of  almost  all 
people  die  after  approximately  50  doublings, 
most  human  beings  have  the  potential  to 
live  110  to  120  years — but  long  before  then 
most  people  have  already  died  from  disease, 
accident  or  some  other  assault  from  the  en- 
vironment. Why  »n>)  person  lives  to  be  100 
and  another  only  to  70  might  depend,  then. 
on  differences  in  the  severity  of  the  environ- 
ment or,  most  Important,  resistance  to  dis- 
ease. The  fact  that  longevity  seems  to  run  in 
families  might  be  explained  simply  by  a 
greater  Inherited  invulnerability  to  the  as- 
saults of  the  environment;  but  It  seems  that 
almost  no  one'Iis  able  to  stave  off  death  as 
long  as  Hayfllck  thinks  Is  theoretically  pos- 
sible. 

Even  before  the  ceUs  In  Hayfllck's  culture 
reached  Phase  III.  they  showed  signs  of  de- 
terioration: They  became  larger,  were  dotted 
with  age  spots,  and  tended  to  divide  slowly 
and  In  a  peculiar  fashion.  These  changes, 
occurring  In  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
cells  that  make  up  any  tissue,  might  re.'ult 
In  the  kind  of  Impairment  we  see  with  age. 
Why  this  happens  Is  unclear,  but  It  seems 
obvious  that  scientists  must  search  for  t^ 
answers  In  the  genes,  the  little  dabs  of  pro- 
tein that  cluster  by  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands on  every  chromosome  in  every  cell. 

Little  was  known  about  how  genes  func- 
tioned even  a  few  years  ago;  today  It  seems 
they  carry  the  blueprints  that  make  up 
physically  the  unique  persons  we  are.  The 
blueprints  themselves  come  In  the  shape  of 
long  spiral  molecules  of  deoxTTlbonuclelc 
acid  (DNA)  that  contain  all  the  Informa- 
tion needed  to  maintain  a  body  that^ls  con- 
stantly, like  a  huge  city.  In  the  process  of 
being  worn  down  and  rebuilt. 

One  theory  holds  that  aging  is  simply 
part  of  the  genetic  master  plan  Imprinted 
into  the  cells,  much  the  same  way  puberty 
Is.  "There  may  be  -a  specific  gene  carrying  a 
speclflc  program  for  aging."  says  Dr.  Hay- 
fllck. "Or  a  sequence  of  genes  at  the  end 
of  the  DNA  strain  that  says  In  effect :  "That's 
enough,  let's  start  closing  quite  early  In 
life;  brain  cells,  for  example,  begin  to  die 
at  the  rate  of  100,000  cells  per  day  after  the 
late  20'8  (although  there  Is  such  an  ex- 
travagance of  brain  cells  that  their  less 
seems  to  have  little  effect  on  Intelligence); 
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likewise,  the  number  of  taste  buds  per  pa- 
pilla of  the  tongue  drops  from  an  average 
of  295  In  young  adults  to  88  in  the  elderly. 
In  an  experiment  conducted  In  1970  on 
yoxmg  and  old  cotlyledons,  leaves  of  the  soy- 
bean plant.  Dr.  Strehler  and  Mr.  Michael 
Blck,  now  at  Harvard,  found  that  the  other 
leaves  contained  substances  that  blocked 
production  of  necessary  proteins,  leading  to 
old  age  and  death.  The  cells  of  the  leaves 
"seem  to  be  genetically  programed  to  make 
materials  that  accumulate  and  ultimately 
Inhibit  Important  step*  In  protein  produc- 
tion," Strehler  says. 

Another  theory  holds  that  the  genetic 
program,  like  a  completed  computer  tape, 
simply  runs  out,  depriving  cells  of  necessary 
Instructions  and  leading  to  greater  and 
greater  disorganization  in  the  body — and 
finally  complete  anarchy  and  disintegration. 
According  to  this  theory,  nature  Is  concerned 
only  that  organ  lams  survive  long  enough  to 
reproduce  themselves;  afterward,  she  loses 
Interest  In  them.  For  example,  once  the 
Pacific  salmon  reaches  Its  spawning  groiind 
and  dutifully  deposits  Its  load  of  eggs.  It 
passes  from  youthful  vl^r  to  senile  weak- 
ness In  a  bare  two  weeks.  A  similar  process 
may  take  place  over  several  decades  In  hu- 
man beings  but  still  be  essentially  the  same. 
Other  scientists  believe  that  although  the 
genetic  program  may  continue  functioning, 
the  blueprint  DNA  molecules  may  become 
smudged  with  an  accumulation  of  errors. 
The  errors  may  result  from  mutation,  poe- 
slbly  due  to  cosmic  radiation  that  contlnxial- 
ly  bathes  the  earth,  or  other  damaging  en- 
vironmental factors  such  as  pollution.  "Man 
may  live  longer  than  rooet  other  mammals 
because  his  cells  have  evolved  to  cope  with 
these  kinds  of  errors."  says  Dr.  Hayflick. 
"Such  an  evolution  would  account  for  the 
generally  progressive  lengthening  of  the 
fixed  life-span  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
animals.  But  It  Is  clear  that  even  in  man 
this  system  Is  far  from  perfect." 

TTntU  recently,  most  gerontologlsta  as- 
sumed that  oontrolllng  the  aging  process 
by  tampering  with  the  genes  was  clearly  im- 
possible. But  In  1971.  scientists  at  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  were  able  to 
modify  the  Instructions  of  the  genes.  They 
removed  skin  cells  from  a  patient  with 
galactosemia,  a  condition  that  prevents  the 
body  from  properly  digesting  mUk  because 
of  the  lack  of  an  important  enzvme.  They 
then  took  a  virus  called  lambda  phage, 
which  can  produce  the  enzyme,  and  in 
a  delicate  procedure  were  able  to  transfer 
the  genetic  Information  to  the  skin  cells  so 
they  coxild  start  manufacturing  It  them- 
selves. Oerontologlsts  now  talk  about  find- 
ing other  viruses  and  using  them  to  reg- 
ulate the  biological  clock  by  turning  on 
some  genes  and  switching  off  others.  No 
matter  what  the  genetic  reasons  for  aging, 
therefore,  it  may  be  possible  to  counter 
them.  Concelvablv,  In  the  not  very  distant 
future,  the  Hayflick  limit  may  turn  out  to 
be  not  so  much  of  a  limit  after  all. 

Along  vrtth  genetic  approaches,  scientists 
are  Investigating  other  causes  for  aging: 

The  brain.  Many  gerontologlsta  believe  that 
the  hypothalamus,  a  small  part  of  the  brain 
that  acts  as  an  overseer  of  all  the  body's 
en-locrlne  glands,  may  be  the  trigger  for 
many  of  the  changes  we  see  In  old  age.  After 
menopause,  for  example,  a  woman's  ovaries 
halt  over  90  per  cent  of  their  production  of 
estrogens,  the  female  hormones,  and  all  of  a 
woman's  tlasues  which  changed  at  puberty 
change  again — this  time  undergoing  a  re- 
gression In  which  they  lose  their  youthful 
shape  and  resiliency.  But  the  ovaries  them- 
selves seem  not  to  be  at  fault:  If  a  barely 
functioning  ovary  Is  transplanted  from  an 
o!d  female  rat  to  a  young  one.  It  wUl  re- 
sume manufacturing  hormones  and  normal 
eggs  which,  U  fertUlzed,  can  produce 
healthy     offspring.     Instead,     the     culprit 
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seems  to  be  the  hypothalamus,  which  alters 
the  signals  It  first  began  sending  the  ovaries 
at  puberty.  Dr.  Joseph  Meltes  of  Michigan 
State  University  recently  found  that  by 
merely  stimulating  the  hypothalamus  of  an 
old  female  rat  with  a  tiny  thousandth  of  a 
volt  of  electricity,  he  was  able  to  make  the 
ovary  resume  ftmctlon'.nj-.  "This  is  remark- 
able because  it  suggests  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  changes  resulting  from  the  ovary's 
function  may  actually  result  from  changes 
In  a  very  small  region  of  the  brain,"  says 
Dr.  Caleb  Pinch,  a  professor  of  biology  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California.  "In  otiler 
words,  there  may  be  pacemakers  of  aging  In 
certain  parts  of  the  body  which  regulate  the 
course  of  aging." 

MAO.  What  first  spurs  this  kind  of  brain 
pacemaker  is  unknown,  but  researchers  have 
recently  focused  on  an  enzyme  called  mono- 
amine oxidase  (MAO),  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  body  but  most  heavily  con- 
centrated In  the  central  nervous  system. 
The  enzyme  breaks  down  an  Important  group 
of  compounds  called  the  biogenic  amines, 
which  are  closely  Involved  with  tranrmls- 
Blon  of  nerve  Impulses  and  also  with  fluctu- 
ations In  mood.  After  the  age  of  45,  the  levels 
of  MAO  In  a  person's  brain  shoot  up  dra- 
matically and  there  Is  a  corresponding  de- 
cline m  the  amount  of  the  amines.  Some 
gerontologlsts  have  hypothesized  that  the 
higher  levels  of  MAO  may  be  what  causes  the 
hypothalamus  to  change  Its  signals  to  the 
various  endocrine  glands  under  Its  control; 
the  resulting  changes  may  be  much  of  what 
we  call  aglr.g. 

The  immune  system.  Other  scientists  claim 
we  grow  old  In  part  because  of  increasing 
flaws  In  the  body's  Immune  system — Its  main 
line  of  defense  against  disease.  As  a  person 
ages,  many  changes  seem  to  warp  his  anti- 
bodies, which  are  produced  by  the  body's  spe- 
cialized white  cells.  Either  the  antibodies  be- 
come weak  and  almost  useless,  or  else.  In  a 
bizarre  kind  of  betrayal,  turn  against  the 
very  body  they  were  supposed  to  protect. 
(This  autoimmune  reaction  possibly  caiwcs, 
among  other  diseases,  arthritis.)  One  way  to 
deal  with  the  problem  has  been  suggested  by 
Dr.  Takashl  Maklnodan  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Child  Health  and  Development  In 
Baltimore.  Maklnodan  Injected  old  rata  with 
white  cells  from  young  rats;  their  disease 
resistance  shot  up  and  they  survived  what 
would  have  been  lethal  doses  of  disease  bac- 
t  r  a.  In  the  not  too  distant  futuj-e,  he  sug- 
gests, people  may  freeze  their  stUl-efllclent 
white  blood  cells  and  use  thsm  later  on  for 
a  disease-free  rid  age. 

The  r;lc  of  one  of  the  most  Important 
parts  cf  the  Immune  system,  the  thymus 
gland,  was  discovered  only  recently.  Most 
scientists  had  thought  that  the  tiny  gland, 
lodged  on  the  breastbone,  bad  no  function 
at  all — or,  since  It  grew  smaller  as  the  per- 
son neared  puberty,  was  somehow  connected 
with  sexual  maturation.  Instead.  It  tiUTi*  out 
that  the  thymus  gland  plays  a  crucial  role 
In  the  body's  re  l«ance  to  disease.  Last  year. 
Dr.  Allan  Goldstein  and  colleagues  at  the 
University  of  Texas  demonstrated  how  thy- 
mosin, a  hormone  produced  by  the  thymus, 
may  lie  Involved  in  aging.  Dr.  Goldstein 
showed  that  the  thymosin  levels  drop  mark- 
edly between  the  ages  of  25  and  45;  however, 
he  also  found  that  he  was  able  to  Increase 
the  vigor  and  disease  resistance  of  lab  mice — 
and  therefore  their  life-spans — by  giving 
them  injections  of  thymosin  'We  have  good 
reason  to  suppose  the  hormone  will  do  the 
same  in  man,"  Dr.  Goldstein  says. 

Free  radicals.  There  Is  other  evidence  that 
aging  Is  Influenced  by  extremely  reactive, 
roving  molecules  called  "free  radicals," 
which  are  formed  when  oxygen,  omnipresent 
throughout  the  body,  reacts  with  un- 
saturated fats.  Alex  Comfort,  a  noted  geron- 
tologlst,  has  compared  a  free  radical  to  "a 
convention  delegate  away  from  his  wife;  It's 


a  highly  reactive  chemical  agent  that  will 
combine  with  anything  that's  around."  But 
the  free  radicals  apparently  do  no  good  to 
their  partners;  It  appears  they  Interfere  with 
the  functions  of  important  proteins.  Includ- 
ing the  vital  stuff  of  genes  and  collagen  a 
flberllke  material  that  Unes,  among  other 
things,  artery  walls.  The  free  radicals  also 
form  yellowUh-brown  age  pigments  caUed 
Upofuscln  that  clog  the  cells  like  strewn  gar- 
bage.  (The  same  chemical  reaction  causes 
varnish,  composed  of  unsaturated  fats,  to 
harden  and  turn  yellow  as  It  dries  and  ages)  • 
no  one  Is  absolutely  certain  yet  whether  they 
disrupt  cell  function,  but  it  seems  oulte 
likely  that  they  do. 

WhUe  the  Investigation  of  causes  goes  on 
some  researchers  are  working  on  pragmatic 
means  to  combat  aging.  Since  1917.  for  ex- 
ample.  It  has  been  known  that  reducing 
body  temperature  slows  down  the  aging 
process.  Just  as  refrigeration  can  slow  the 
growth  of  bacteria  that  devour  food,  cold 
slows  down  the  rate  of  chemical  reactions  In 
higher  organisms— and  thereby  extends  their 
lives.  The  life-span  of  a  fruit  fly  is  roughly 
doubled  every  time  Its  body  temperature  is 
lowered  14  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Other  cold- 
blooded creatures  show  the  same  Increased 
longevity  In  chillier  surroundings.  "There's 
no  evidence  that  reducing  human  body  tem- 
perature by  3.6  degrees  or  6.6  degrees  would 
Interfere  In  any  crucial  way  with  body  func- 
tlon,"  says  Bernard  Strehler.  "If  this  is  so 
by  reducing  body  temperature,  a  human  be- 
Ing's  life-span  might  be  Increased  from  35 
to  40  years."  Some  geronto'.oglsts  have  even 
suggested,  only  half-joklngly.  that  a  person 
might  live  longer  by  trying  to  sleep  In  a 
freezing  bedroom  or  on  a  block  of  Ice. 

The  main  obstacle  to  lowering  a  person's 
body  temperature  ia  that  the  Internal  tem- 
perature of  a  warm-blooded  human  being 
Is  regulated  by  his  body  thermostat— the 
many-functioned  hypothalamus  in  the 
brain,  "set"  at  98.6  degrees.  Temperature 
fluctuations  either  up  or  down  are  uncom- 
fortable, leading  at  one  end  of  the  tempera- 
ture range  to  the  blurry  misery  of  a  fever, 
and,  at  the  other,  to  the  sharp  pains  of  the 
chills.  Lowering  the  lx>dy  temperature  with- 
out somehow  readJustUig  the  hypothalamus 
would  probably  send  most  of  us  hurrying  for 
the  nearest  electric  blanket.  "Your  body  tem- 
perature Is  a  few  degrees  lower  In  the  morn- 
ing when  you  wake  up,  before  you  have 
your  coffee,"  says  F.  Marott  Sinex.  "You  feel 
like  hell.  If  you  want  to  go  through  life  feel- 
ing like  that.  It's  yova  business." 

But  If  the  body  thermostat  Itself  could 
be  lowered,  the  problem  might  be  eliminated. 
Researchers  have  already  done  just  thtit.  In 
1972,  neurophysiologlst  Robert  D.  Myers  and 
coworkers  at  Purdue  University  v.ere  able  to 
lower  body  temperature  in  monl^eys  by  about 
7  degrees  by  Inserting  tiny  amounts  of  cal- 
cium Ions  Into  the  hypothalamus;  none  of 
the  monkeys  seemed  to  suffer  any  unfortu- 
nate reactions.  While  not  enough  time  hu 
elapsed  to  be  positive  about  results,  most 
scientists  believe  that  the  monkeys'  lives 
will  be  lengthened. 

Dr.  Strehler  believes  such  a  complicated 
procedure  to  be  unnecessary,  however.  "Re- 
■earch  Indicates  that  we  may  be  able  to 
learn  to  lower  body  temperature  without  sr- 
tlflclal  stimuli,"  says  the  U.S.C.  biologist 
Australian  aborigines,  for  example,  live  In  a 
climate  where  blistering  hot  days  become 
freezing  nights;  sleeping  out  In  the  open 
with  almost  no  clothing,  they  are  able  to 
lower  their  body  temperatures  several  de- 
grees. "They  do  this  in  part."  says  Strehler. 
"toy  repressing  the  reflex  that  causes  shiver- 
ing, which  la  a  heat-producing  reaction  to 
cold.  When  they  awaken,  the  aborigines 
shiver,  raise  their  body  temperatures  and  re- 
sume their  dally  routines."  (Although  the 
aborigines  live  no  longer  on  the  average  than 
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other  Australians,  one  reason  for  this,  says 
Strehler,  might  be  that  their  medical  care 
tends  to  be  far  inferior  to  that  of  the 
whites.) 

The  same  ability  could  very  likely  be 
taught  the  rest  of  us  through  the  much- 
publicized  technique  of  biofeedback.  Psy- 
chologist Neal  E.  Miller  at  Rockefeller  Uni- 
versity in  New  York  was  able  to  teach  peo- 
ple to  control  their  heart  rate,  blood  pres- 
gtire  and  other  body  functions,  all  supposed- 
ly beyond  the  range  of  voluntary  control. 
Biofeedback  can  also  teach  older  people  to 
control  their  brain  waves,  which  seem  to 
have  something  to  do  with  aging,  too.  As 
people  age,  the  waves  tend  to  slow;  the  dom- 
inant alpha  frequency  In  young  adults,  for 
example,  hovers  between  10  to  12  cycles  per 
second,  but  by  age  70  has  dropped  to  7  or  8 
cycles.  Many  psychologists  are  more  than 
willing  to  wager  that  the  alpha  rhythm  may 
be  one  of  the  body's  pacemakers;  Its  slow- 
ing in  the  elderly,  they  believe,  may  be  partly 
responsible  for  the  painfully  slow  move- 
ir.ents  and  lengthened  reaction  time  many 
old  people  show.  Diana  Woodruff,  a  psychol- 
ogist at  U.S.C,  however,  has  been  able  to 
train  older  people  to  Increase  their  brain  al- 
pha; and  she  has  found  that  both  their 
movements  and  their  responses  tend  to 
quicken. 

Other  hints  about  how  to  retard  the  aging 
process  come  from  three  communities  in 
widely  separated  parts  of  the  world  where 
longevity  seems  to  run  In  whole  popula- 
tions: Vllcabamba,  a  village  tucked  Into  a 
lush  valley  In  tlie  Andes  of  Ecuador;  Hunza, 
In  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  Pakistani 
Kashmir,  and  the  region  of  Abkhasla  In  Sov- 
iet Georgia.  All  three  places  have  lured  In- 
vestigators with  reports  that  Methuselah 
ages  as  high  as  130.  140  years  are  not  un- 
common. One  old  man  named  Musllmov  died 
a  few  months  ago  not  far  from  Abkhasla 
at  the  alleged  age  of  168.  Many  scientists 
consider  the  ages  reported  apocryphal;  the 
written  evidence  produced  to  prdve  them  Is 
by  no  means  watertight.  "I  wouldn't  care  to 
bet  they're  130,"  says  Dr.  Ruth  Weg,  asso- 
ciate director  for  training  at  the  US.C.  Ger- 
ont}logy  Center.  "But  I  would  accept,  yes. 
that  they're  probably  around  100.  And  for 
people  that  age,  they're  In  very  good  shape 
indeed." 

Investigators  seeking  to  at  least  partially 
explain  these  long-lived  communities  havu 
found  some  Interesting  similarities  between 
them.  In  all  three  places,  there  is  a  very  high 
level  of  physical  activity  for  people  of  all 
ages.  Rocking  chairs  aire  nonexistent;  even 
tbe  old  men  and  women  purported  to  be  130 
are  supposed  to  work  at  least  a  few  hours 
each  day.  "In  the  areas  I  visited,  physical 
Qtness  was  an  Inevitable  consequence  of  the 
active  life  of  the  Inhabitants,"  says  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Leaf  of  Hwvard  Medical  School,  who 
visited  all  three  communities. 

Exercise  is  being  Increasingly  promoted  as 
a  rejuvenator  as  well.  "Exercise  Is  the  closest 
thing  to  an  antlaglng  pill  now  available," 
•ays  one  gerontologlst.  The  Inevitable  tend- 
ency for  most  people  In  our  culture  Is  to 
grow  more  sedentary  with  age.  Young  people 
who  are  forced  Into  protracted  Inactivity 
often  show  signs  of  the  same  fatigue  and 
poor  body  tone  as  old  people.  Dr.  John  E. 
Dletrlck.  a  professor  at  Cornell  University 
Medical  College,  found  that  healthy  yotmg 
volunteers  put  Into  girdlelike  pelvic  casts  for 
six  to  eight  weeks  showed  muscU  changes, 
generalized  weakness — and.  Interestingly 
enough,  for  each  pound  of  muscle  the  young 
men  lost  while  Inactive,  they  gamed  about 
a  pound  of  fat.  After  their  casts  were  re- 
moved. It  took  weeks  of  exercise  before  their 
physical  symptoms  disappeared. 

Similarly,  older  people  can  recapture  at 
»*8t  part  of  their  youthful  energy  with  spe- 
cial exercise  programs.  Dr.  Herbert  A.  deVrles, 
»  physiologist  at  UB.C.  found  that  a  vigor- 


ous six-week  regimen  of  toe-touching,  jog- 
ging and  swimming  for  one  hour,  three  times 
a  week,  transformed  a  volunteer  group  of 
more  than  100  men  ranging  in  age  from  52 
to  87.  Their  hearts  and  lungs  functioned 
better,  the  flow  of  oxygen  through  the  body 
Improved  and  blood  pressure  dropped;  the 
men  reported  that  they  were  able  to  work 
longer  and  better,  and  that  their  sex  lives 
had  improved.  Most  encouraging  of  all  for 
nonathletes,  the  Improvement  seemed  to 
have  little  connection  with  how  athletic  a 
man  had  been  In  his  youth. 

Diet  may  also  play  an  Important  role  In 
controlling  the  aging  process.  In  the  nlne- 
teen-thlrtles.  Dr.  Cllve  M.  McCay  showed  he 
could  add  years  to  the  lives  of  rats  by  cutting 
calories  In  their  diets.  The  calorie  cutback 
prolonged  the  early  part  of  life;  the  semi- 
starved  rats  seemed  Just  about  to  enter  their 
prime  when  normally  fed  rats  were  gray  and 
feeble. 

There  Is  no  conclusive  evidence  that  hu- 
man life  expetancy  can  be  greatly  increased 
by  extreme  dieting.  But  Inhabitants  of 
Hunza,  Vllcabamba  and  Abkhasla  all  have 
meager,  low-calorie  diets.  The  average  Ameri- 
can, In  contrast,  consumes  about  3,300  cal- 
ories a  day;  the  Inhabitant  of  VUcabamba 
about  1,700  (500  calories  lower  than  the  aver- 
age for  other  parts  of  Ecuador) .  In  Abkhasla, 
overweight  people  of  all  ages  are  considered 
dangerously  111.  In  all  three  places,  the  In- 
take of  animal  fats  and  proteins  Is  extremely 
low — In  Hunza  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the 
diet.  (The  Abkhasians'  habit  of  eating  cheese 
with  every  meal  seemed  to  make  them  an 
exception,  until  nutritionists  discovered  that 
the  cheese  was  a  local  vsj-lety,  partlcularty 
low  In  fat.)  Instead,  the  Inhabitants  mostly 
consume  vegetables,  rough  grains  and  fruits. 

Women  may  be  able  to  stay  younger  thanks 
to  estrogen  replacement  therapy  (ERTR) .  the 
routine  administration  of  female  hormones, 
to  compensate  for  the  Inevitable  depletion 
after  menopause.  After  estrogen  levels  fall  In 
middle  age,  women  are  more  prone  to  heart 
attacks  and  to  a  condition  called  osteoporo- 
sis, which  actually  causes  shrinkage  of  the 
bone:  One  woman  In  her  late  60's  lost  six 
Inches  In  height  In  a  period  of  only  a  few 
years.  But  with  ERT,  women  have  fewer 
heart  attacks,  osteoporosis  Is  almost  com- 
pletely arrested,  and  ERT  even  seems  to  slow 
the  rate  of  skin  wrinkling.  "The  tragic  carica- 
ture of  au  elderly  woman,  hunched  over,  with 
tufts  of  hair  coming  out  of  her  chin  may  be 
an  unnecessary  predicament,"  says  Dr.  Finch. 
"And  It  may,  with  the  right  doses  of  hor- 
mones, be  entirely  avoidable.  This  will,  of 
course,  offer  a  tremendous  possibility  for  a 
greater  length  of  vitality  to  women  In  their 
60'8,  70's  and  80's." 

Much  attention  recently  has  focused  on 
a  Rumanian  drug  called  Gerovltal  H3,  which 
stands  at  the  moment  In  a  vague  limbo  be- 
tween scientific  skepticism  and  eager  popu- 
lar approval.  A  recent  article  by  Dr.  M.  David 
MacFarlane,  a  professor  of  pharmacology  at 
UJS.C,  praised  the  drug's  effectiveness  In 
blocking  MAO,  the  enzyme  that  may  Influ- 
ence the  hypothalamus  and  help  bring  on 
the  signs  of  aging.  According  to  Its  most 
enthusiastic  promoters,  Gerovltal  has  the 
power  to  darken  graying  hair,  smooth  away 
wrinkles,  cure  depression  and,  most  dramatic 
of  all.  extend  life  by  an  estimated  30  per 
cent.  In  Europe  and  South  America,  where 
the  drug  and  several  less  successful  Imitators 
are  pharmaceutrlcal  best-sellers.  Gerovltal 
can  be  bought  over  the  counter.  But  while 
It  Is  peddled  quietly  In  the  U.S.  at  a  hand- 
some profit,  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion refused  to  approve  Its  open  sale  after 
tests  In  the  late  nlneteen-flftles  and  early 
nineteen -sixties  showed  that  Its  prhiclpal 
Ingredient,  procaine  hydrochloride  (also  the 
main  ingredient  of  Novocain,  a  local  anes- 
thetic well  known  to  millions  of  dental  pa- 
tients), had  no  clear-cut  effect  In  slowing 
down  aging  in  lab  animals.     . 


A  year  and  a  half  ago.  Dr.  Josef  P.  Hra- 
chovec,  then  a  research  associate  at  U.S.C., 
found  that  Gerovltal's  effects  were  different, 
presumably  because  of  small  amounts  of 
chemical  buffers  added  by  the  Rumanians 
during  the  manufacture  of  procaine  hydro- 
chloride. Hrachovec  found  that  Gerovltal 
was  a  highly  elHclent  muzzier  of  MAO  In  rat 
brain  tissue:  It  resulted  In  an  Impressive  87 
per  cent  MAO  Inhibition,  which  might  be 
responsible  for  Its  effectiveness  against  ag- 
ing and  mental  depression,  which  tends  to 
be  more  common  among  older  people. 

The  drug  was  first  used  against  edging  by 
a  Rumanian,  Dr.  Ana  Asian.  In  the  nlneteen- 
fortles,  Asian  read  a  report  In  a  foreign  med- 
ical Journal  about  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 
caine m  alleviating  arthritis.  Using  It  to 
treat  elderly  arthritic  patients,  Asian  found 
that  not  only  did  It  help  their  arthritis  but 
that  It  also  Improved  their  memory  and 
muscular  strength,  and  cured  other  Infirmi- 
ties of  old  age.  In  1967,  Asian  announced  her 
discovery  to  a  general  skeptical  medical  con- 
ference In  Germany. 

Today,  at  a  vigorous  77  years  of  age,  Asian 
(who  says  that  she  has  taken  Gerovltal  her- 
self for  the  past  20  years)  Is  a  European 
celebrity  talked  about  by  some  as  If  she  were 
the  Madame  Curie  of  geriatrics.  Gerovltal  Is 
doled  out  by  the  Rumanian  Government  at 
144  treatment  centers  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  thousands  of  wealthy  patients 
(among  them,  according  to  past  reports, 
Charles  de  Gaulle,  Lillian  GIsh  and  Kirk 
Douglas)  have  passed  through  the  elegant 
vlUa-turned-sanatorlum  that  the  Govern- 
ment operates  for  foreigners  at  Otopenl,  not 
far  from  Bucharest.  For  a  two-week  stay  In 
the  sanatorium,  which  has  Its  own  park, 
tennis  courts,  cinema  and  concert  hall,  a 
visitor  pays  about  $430  for  room,  board,  phy- 
sical examinations  and  a  round  of  Gerovltal 
Injections.  Not  surprisingly,  Otopenl  Is  solidly 
booked  months  In  advance;  but  its  resortlike 
atmosphere  has  somewhat  lowered  the  credi- 
bility of  the  glowing  reports  of  returning 
Asian  patients.  "I'm  sure  Asian's  treatment 
center  is  a  very  fine  spa,"  says  P.  Marott 
Slnex.  "That's  one  of  the  problems  about 
evaluating  the  claims  for  Gerovltal.  It's 
clear  that  people  who  are  wealthy  enough 
t~  go  to  Rumania  come  back  sold  on  Gero- 
vltal and  feeling  much  better.  But  would 
they  have  felt  the  same  If  they  had  been 
given  aspirin?" 

In  the  late  nlneteen-slxtles,  the  F.D.A. 
was  encouraged  to  take  another  look  at  Gero- 
vltal by  American  psychiatrists  intrigued  by 
European  reports  that  the  drug  u-as  able  to 
fight  depression — without  the  usual  side 
effects  of  most  antidepressant  drugs.  A  great 
many  of  the  antidepressants  developed  in  the 
past  20  years  seem  to  work  by  blocking 
MAO — which  Gerovltal  can  do  also.  In  1972. 
the  cautious  F.D.A.  authorized  new  long-term 
tests  at  medical  centers  around  the  country, 
but  only  for  Gerovltal's  role  as  an  antidepres- 
sant, not  as  an  antiaglng  drug. 

Most  gerontologlsts,  after  long  experience 
with  supposed  aging  panaceas,  seem  to  be 
reserving  Judgment  about  Gerovltal.  "I  think 
they  have  a  wait-and-see  attitude  about  It." 
says  Dr.  Ruth  Weg.  "It  might  turn  out  to  be 
a  very  useful  euphoriant — that  is.  It  might 
make  older  people  feel  happier  and,  be- 
cause of  that,  temporarily  believe  themselves 
to  be  physically  better.  But  very  few  scien- 
tists are  prepared  to  say  the  drug  can  keep 
you  young,  even  a  little.  We  Just  don't  know." 

The  war  against  aging  Is  also  being  fought 
on  a  broader  front:  Psychologists  and  so- 
ciologists are  studying  the  effect  of  culture 
on  the  physical  well-being  of  an  older  per- 
son. Hunza,  Vllcabamba  and  Abkhasla,  the 
aged  are  esteemed  and  almost  envied  for  their 
years,  which  are  believed  to  bring  them  wis- 
dom. But  m  a  youth-loving  culture  like 
our  own,  the  old  seem  somehow  alien,  In- 
hablttmts  of  a  twilight  world  of  fading  body 
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and  falling  mind.  "Old  people  are  the  de- 
spised oxitslders  of  our  society,"  says  one  New 
York  psychiatrist.  "Thla  must  take  its  toll 
on  the  average  older  person's  mental,  and 
then  physical,  well-being." 

Part  of  the  problem  Is  that  our  perception 
of  old  age  Is  fogged  by  a  host  of  myths.  "Most 
of  our  Ideas  about  old  people  are  really 
grotesque  stereotypes  forced  on  them  by  this 
society,"  says  Dr.  Margaret  Clark,  an  anthro- 
pologist at  Langley  Porter  Neuropsychlatrlc 
Institute  In  San  Francisco  who  has  studied 
aging  in  many  cultures.  "People  believe  them 
and  so  they  become  self-f\ilfllUng  prophecies. 
Anthropological  evidence  shows  us  It  needn't 
be  so — In  many  parts  of  the  world,  old  people 
function  very  effectively  In  very  active  roles." 
One  of  the  moet  popular  stereotypes  Clark 
cities  Is  "the  Idea  of  the  old  fuddy-duddy." 
Mental  deterioration  In  the  aged  has  long 
been  regarded  as  sadly  Inevitable.  Preud,  for 
example,  although  he  continued  to  write 
books  and  make  new  discoveries  well  Into 
his  70's,  was  pessimistic  about  the  Intellec- 
tual abilities  of  older  people,  and  many 
others  in  psychiatry  and  psychology  have 
felt  the  same  way.  "I  think  since  Preud  there 
has  been  a  persistent  tendency  to  down- 
grade the  intelligence  of  older  people,"  says 
Bifarjorle  Flske  Lowenthal,  director  of  the 
human-development  program  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  San  Francisco,  who  has 
written  extensively  about  aging. 

For  years  It  was  regarded  as  almost  axi- 
omatic that  a  person's  I.Q.  tended  to  rise 
through  youth  and  adolescence,  reached  a 
plateau  in  the  30's  and  then,  after  40,  began 
a  slow,  dismal  decline.  New  evidence,  how- 
ever, disputes  this.  "General  Intellectual 
decline  In  old  age  Is  largely  a  myth,"  writes 
Paul  B.  Baltes.  a  professor  at  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  and  K.  Warner  Schale,  pro- 
fessor of  psychology  at  U.S.C.'s  Gerontology 
Center,  after  studying  many  old  people.  In- 
telligence, of  course.  Is  an  umbrella  term  that 
covers  many  kinds  of  abilities — In  maaiy 
areas,  such  as  information  storage,  ma^y 
people  even  show  actual  Improvement  with 
age.  "Where  the  performance  of  older  peo- 
ple does  tend  to  decline  Is  on  those  tests  that 
emphasize  speed."  says  Ruth  Weg.  "A 
younger  person  Is  able  to  respond  more 
quickly.  But  if  ycu  let  older  people  take 
their  time,  there  seems  to  be  very  little  dec- 
rement (in  performance)." 

Almost  any  emotional  change  In  older 
people  is  often  shrugged  off  as  a  sign  of  senil- 
ity, a  kind  of  doom  that  seems  to  await  us  all 
In  our  last  years.  "But  really  senility  is  a 
garbage-can  type  of  word, "  says  Dr.  James 
Birren,  director  cf  UB.C.'s  Gerontology  Cen- 
ter and  a  former  director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Development's 
aging  program.  "There's  a  lot  of  misdiagnos- 
ing that  goes  on."  Actually,  says  Birren,  only 
about  12  per  cent  of  the  population  even 
has  a  genetic  predisposition  for  the  type  of 
brain  disorders  that  cause  senility,  and  only 
about  5  per  cent  ever  show  them.  Tet  older 
people  who  suffer  from  things  such  as  oc- 
casional memory  lapses — which  occur  In  peo- 
ple of  all  ages — are  frightened  by  the  bogey 
of  creeping  senility,  and  fall  Into  a  vicious 
circle  of  worry,  depression  and  physical 
decline. 

Happiness  in  older  i)eople  in  our  society, 
says  Birren.  depends  on  what  kind  of  ad- 
justment the  older  person  can  make  to  the 
assortment  of  myths  and  stereotypes  all 
around  him.  Some  older  p>eoplc  passively 
submit  to  being  an  "old  man"  or  "old 
woman";  others  flght  stubbornly  against  it. 
"We  have  an  old  people's  residence  In  Los 
Angeles,  where  many  of  the  women  were  the 
very  politicaUy  activist  young  women  of 
the  nineteen-twentles,"  he  says.  "They're 
still  raising  the  same  devil  now  they  did  50 
years  ago  when  they  were  young." 

More  and  more  older  people  have  recently 
sought  to  escape  the  pressures  of  a  youth- 


dominated  society  in  recent  years.  There  has 
been  a  sharp  rise  In  the  number  of  separate 
residences  for  the  old,  nmglng  from  publicly 
subsidized  housing  for  the  elderly  poor  to 
deluxe  Leisure  Worlds  and  Sun  Cities  for  the 
affluent.  This  phenomenon  of  voluntary  Iso- 
lation by  the  old  has  been  widely  deplored. 
But  Dr.  Irving  Rosow,  a  sociologist  at  the 
University  of  California  at  San  Francisco 
who  has  probably  conducted  the  most  In- 
fluential study  on  separate  housing  for  older 
people,  found  that  by  almost  every  Index, 
those  living  together  by  their  own  choice 
(as  opposed  to  those  who  were  forced  to 
move  against  their  will),  are  happier  than 
those  scattered  through  the  community. 
Other  investigators  have  found  substantially 
the  same  thing:  Older  people  who  volun- 
tarily live  in  their  own  communities  tend,  on 
average,  to  look  better,  live  longer  and  en- 
Joy  better  health. 

Roeow  admits  he  came  to  his  con- 
clusion with  some  reluctance.  "When 
I  entered  this  field  some  years  ago," 
he  says,  "the  prevailing  wisdom  was  that  the 
best  way  to  revitalize  old  people  was  to  mix 
them  up  with  a  lot  of  young  people.  It 
sounded  good,  but  unfortunately  It  was  the 
surest  way  to  alienation  and  Isolation.  Hav- 
ing their  own  community  gives  older  people 
an  insulation  from  an  outside  world  that  de- 
means, rejects  and  degrades  them.  They  prof- 
it from  it  In  many  ways.  It  may  not  sound 
very  nice,  but  It's  an  unfortunate  fact  of 
life." 

Several  organizations  have  arisen  In  re- 
cent years  to  flght  the  stereotypes  of  old  age. 
The  American  Association  of  Retired  Persons 
(A.AJIJ>.),  with  its  sister  organization,  the 
National  Retired  Teachers  Association,  has 
the  largest  membership,  with  over  five  million 
people.  The  A.A.R.P.,  which  restricts  member- 
ship to  those  over  65,  offers  an  Impressive 
array  of  services,  from  adult  education 
courses  to  travel  tours.  It  also  maintains 
a  strong  lobby  in  Washington  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  legislation  affecting  the 
elderly. 

One  result  of  the  activity  of  organizations 
like  the  A.A.R.P.  is  a  new  kind  of  self-aware- 
n:s8  among  older  people.  "These  older  peo- 
ple's organizations  are  beginning  to  have 
an  Impact  on  the  terribly  negative  self-image 
most  older  people  have,"  says  Margaret  Clark 
of  Langley-Porter  Neuropsychlatrlc  Institute. 
"Older  people  are  starting  to  accept  not  only 
themselves,  but  also  other  older  people.  As 
long  as  women  were  conditioned  to  believe 
they  were  Inferior,  they  didn't  like  other 
women.  Similarly,  you  find  old  people  who 
says,  'I  cant  stand  being  with  old  people.' 
That's  beginning  to  change.  Older  people  are 
looking  at  one  another  and  saying.  'Hey, 
you're  not  so  bad  after  all.'  " 

As  research  into  aging  accelerates.  It  seems 
to  be  matched  by  a  growing  concern  among 
researchers  about  the  implications  of  their 
work.  "I  think  the  major  flndUgs  about  aging 
have  already  been  made."  says  P.  Marott  81- 
nex.  "Now  we  have  to  sort  them  out  and 
make  ^ome  value  Judgments  about  them.  I 
would  hate  people  to  say  10,  15  years  from 
now.  'You  scientists  were  in  your  labora- 
tories and  never  considered  vrhat  you  were 
playing  with.'  I  think  we  are  aware  of  what 
we're  playing  with,  and  would  like  to  have 
some  lay  people  start  I'.stenlM." 

One  common  fear  many  laymen  already 
express  Is  that  once  the  life-s^p^  extended, 
the  world's  population  will  be  twollen  with 
vast  numbers  of  decrepit,  half-senile  men 
and  women,  anchored  in  wheel  chairs  and 
kept  alive  only  through  the  m"talstratlons  of 
countless  tubes  and  endless  injections.  "This 
ugly  picture  Is  totally  false,"  Insists  Bernard 
Strehler,  "for  there  is  no  way  to  appreciably 
increase  life-span  except  by  Improving  the 
body's  physical  state."  Men  and  women  In 
their  80's.  he  says,  "will  look  a^d  feel  20  years 
younger  than  they  do  right  now." 


Strehler  admits  that  the  eventual  under- 
standing  and  control  of  the  aging  process 
"wUl  cause  a  revolution  In  human  affairs " 
Our  society  is  geared  to  the  basic  lifespan  of 
70  years;  our  social  customs  as  well  as  o\a 
pension  systems  and  insurance  plans  depend 
on  it.  But  what  If  thtf  upper  celling  of  life 
were  to  be  almost  doubled  to  120?  The  sud- 
den  gift  of  years  might  make  second  and 
third  careers  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ceptlon,  as  well  as  second  and  third  mar- 
riages. (Although  couples  may  marry  for 
better  or  worse,  does  that  Include  being  wed 
for  a  century? ) 

Possibly  we  are  treading  where  in  fact  we 
have  no  desire  to  go.  The  value  of  the  turn- 
over  of  generations  was  once  almost  unques- 
tlonlngly  accepted— partly,  of  course,  because 
we  had  no  choice  but  to  accept.  The  theory 
was  that  nature  used  constant  birth  and 
constant  death  to  endlessly  reshuffle  the 
geues,  thereby  erecting  superior  versions  of 
the  human  model;  and  cultural  progress  as 
well  as  biological  evolution  seemed  to  de- 
pend on  fresh  minds  capable  of  new  and 
original  Insights. 

Now  that  we  do  appear  to  have  a  choice— 
or  are  about  to  have  one — might  we  not 
elect  to  keep  our  lifespans  the  way  they  are 
at  present?  "The  science  and  politics  of  to- 
day are  already  dictated  by  what  their  ex- 
ponents learned  40  years  ago,"  writes  Alei 
Comfort  in  a  magazine  article.  "Can  we  af- 
ford a  20  per  cent  Increase  In  life-span.  If 
that  means  a  40  per  cent  Increase  In  the 
tenure  of  professors.  Senators,  and  company 
presidents?" 

Strehler,  however,  objects  to  the  belief  that 
biological  Improvement  and  cultural  prog- 
ress are  more  Important  than  the  happiness 
of  people  now  alive.  "If  enjoyment  of  life  is  a 
good,  and  the  happiness  of  one  person  Is 
worth  as  much  as  the  happiness  or  enjoy- 
ment of  any  other.  It  seems  cruel  to  deny 
people  alive  today  a  chance  for  more  years 
for  the  sake  of  people  who  don't  even  exist 
yet." 

Most  gerontologlsts  believe  that  no  matter 
what  strange  permutations  In  our  life-style 
are  brought  about  by  the  new  scientific  in- 
vestigations into  aging,  their  work  will  be 
continued.  "The  potential  misuse  of  aging 
research  doesn't  keep  me  awake  at  night," 
says  Alex  Comfort.  "If  It  did,  I  wouldn't  de- 
vote my  time  to  It.  Partial  control  of  human 
aging  Is  something  that's  going  to  happen. 
Unless  we  are  slothful  or  overcome  by  dis- 
aster, it's  probably  going  to  happen  within 
our  lifetime,  and  some  of  us  will  be  bene- 
ficiaries. Morally,  It  should  be  beneficial. 
Every  gain  in  our  ability  to  stave  off  death 
Increases  our  respect  for  life — our  own  and 
others." 
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STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  JACOB 
K.  JAVITS  OP  1973  DIRECT  AND 
INDIRECT  FINANCIAL  INTERESTS 
AND  TAX  INFORMATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
Senate  rules,  I  filed  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  on  May  4,  1974  a  "State- 
ment of  Contributions  and  Honorariums" 
which  discloses  all  contributions  or  hon- 
orariums received  by  me  during  the 
calendar  year  1973;  and  It  incorporates 
by  reference  all  reports  of  campaign  con- 
tributions which  are  also  on  file  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate.  These  reports 
are  public  documents. 

In  addition  on  May  14, 1974, 1  filed  un- 
der the  Senate  rules  with  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States  a  "Con- 
fidential Statement  of  Financial  Inter- 
ests" which  includes  a  list  of  my  assets 
and  liabilities  and  my  1973  tax  return. 
However,  that  report  is  not  available  to 


the  public  and  therefore  I  am  publishing 
a  list  of  my  sissets  and  liabilities  for 
calendar  year  1973  as  filed  on  May  14, 
1974.  The  listing  Includes:  First,  each  of 
my  interests  in  property  having  a  value 
of  $10,000  or  more':  second,  the  assets 
held  in  a  family  trust  established  in  1937, 
of  which  I  am  the  trustee  and  in  which 
as  a  beneficiary  I  have  a  life  Interest, 
each  item  having  a  value  of  $5,000  or 
more;  and  third,  each  of  my  liabilities 
having  a  value  of  $5,000  or  more. 

Finally,  I  am  Including  a  summary  of 
Mrs.  Javits  and  my  1973  Federal  income 
tax  return  and  the  amounts  of  State  and 
local  taxes  paid  for  1973. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
Items  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Jacob  K.  Javits 
interests  in  peopektt  (1973)< 

Nature  of  interest,  type  of  property  and 
location 

Home-Stake  Production  Co.,'  Oil  and  Gas 
Interest;  Oil  and  gas;  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Indian  Trail  Groves,  Ltd.:  Orange  groves; 
Miami.  Florida. 

Shareowner — Indian  Trail  Ranch  Inc.,  Real 
Estate  Interests:   Land;   Miami,  Florida. 

Big  Mound  Trail  Corp..  Trust:  Land; 
Miami.  Florida. 

Magic  Marker:  Corporate  Stock;  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Westmorland  Coal  Co.:  Corporate  Stock; 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Watergate  West,  Inc.,  Stock:  Residence; 
Washington,  D.C. 

Chubb  Corp.,  Stock:  Corporate  Stock;  U.S. 

Southern  Tier  Cattle:  Cattle:  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

lem  Bella  Vineyards  &  TBV  Lessors:  Vine- 
yards; California. 

Southgate  Associates:  Land  &  Buildings; 
Chicago,  ni. 

Checking  Account:  Cash;  First  National 
City  Bank,  New  York  City. 

BBNKTICIAL  INTEREST  IK  TRUSTS  (1973) 

Trust  Holdings' 

Belco  Oil  &  Gas  Fund,  land  interest. 

East  Hampton  Property,  land  Interest. 

Loxahatchee  Real  Estate.  land  Interest. 

iStartlnco  Realty,  land  Interest. 

Arrow  Head  Associates,  land  Interest. 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
bonds. 

Bartell  Media,  bonds. 

Carolina  Tel.  &  Tel.,  bonds. 

Government  Employees  Ins.  Co.,  bonds. 

Government  Employees  Financial  Corp., 
bonds. 

Royal  Palm  Beach  Colony,  Inc.,  bonds. 

Sears  Roebuck  Acceptance  Corp.,  bonds. 

U.S.  Treasury,  bonds. 

Alum.  Co.  of  America,  stocks. 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
stocks. 

Archer-Daniels-Midland  Co.,  stocks. 

AUantic  Richfield  Co..  stocks. 

Bankers  Securities  Corp.,  stocks. 

Belco  Petroleum  Corp.,  stocks. 

Cenco  Hospital  &  Convalescent  Homes 
Corp.,  stocks. 

Cenco  Instruments  Corp.,  stocks.  /^ 


•I  have  published  similar  reports  oh  my 
own  and  the  trust's  investments  in  the 
Congressional  Record  for  many  years. 

'  In  all  cases  these  are  for  normal  Invest- 
ment only  and  do  not  represent  any  element 
of  control  or  of  relative  major  size. 

•Now  beUeved  to  be  without  vaXut. 

•In  all  cases  these  are  for  normal  Invest- 
ment  only  and  do  not  represent  any  element 
of  control  or  of  relative  major  size. 


Cities  Service  Co.,  stocks. 

Consolidated  Marbenor  Mines  Ltd.,  stocks. 

Criterion  Insurance  Co.,  stocks. 

Crown  ZeUerbach  Corp.,  stocks. 

Equity  Commercial  Corp.,  stocks. 

First  National  City  Bank  Corp.,  stocks. 

First  Chicago  Corp.,  stocks. 

Flying  Tiger  Corp.,  stocks. 

Ford  Motor  Co.,  stocks. 

Pujl  Photo  Film  Co.,  Ltd..  stoclu. 

Gillette  Co..  stocks. 

Government  Employees  Financial  Corp., 
stocks. 

Government  Employees  Insurance  Co., 
stocks. 

Government  Employees  Life  Insurance  Co., 
stocks. 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa,  stocks. 

IBM.  stocks. 

IDB  Bank  Holding,  stocks. 

Indian  Trail  Ranch,  Inc.,  stocks. 

Inland  Container  Co.,  stocks. 

IMC  Magnetics  Corp.,  stocks. 

Intercraft  Industries  Corp.,  stocks. 

Kaiser  Alxim.  &  Chem.  Corp.,  stocks. 

Magic  Marker  Corp.,  stocks. 

Marathon  Oil  Co..  stocks. 

Peerage  Properties  Corp.,  stocks. 

Polaroid  Corp..  stocks. 

Royal  Palm  Beach  Colony,  Inc.,  stocks. 

Royal  Dutch  Petr.  Co.,  stocks. 

Ryder  Systems  Inc..  stocks. 

Sherrltt  Gordon  Mines,  stocks. 

South  Carolina  Electric  &  Gas  Co.,  stocks. 

Southern  Company,  stocks. 

Standard  Oil  of  Ohio,  stocks. 

Telco  Marketing  Service,  stocks. 

Transamerlca  Corp.,  stocks. 

Tubos  De  Aero  De  Mexico,  stocks. 

Union  America  Inc.,  stocks. 

Union  Camp,  stocks. 

Welch  Scientific,  stocks. 

White  Shield  OU  &  Gas,  stocks. 

Zenith  Radio  Corp.,  stocks. 

LIABIUTIES      (1S73) 

[Not  Including  current  trade  bills] 
Name  of  creditor  and  type  of  liability 
Ida   Javits    lYust,    Income    advances    un- 
liquidated. ^ 

First  National  City  Bank,  New  York,  New 
York,  loan  of  Senator  and  Mrs.  Javits  for  the 
purchase  of  a  co-op  apartment  at  322  East 
57th  St..  New  York  City.  Secured  by  the  pro- 
ceeds of  sale  of  co-op  apartment  at  911  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  which  closed  on 
February  2.  1973.  and  loan  repaid. 

First  National  City  Bank,  New  York.  New 
York,  loan  of  Senator  and  Mrs.  Javits  for 
home  Improvements  at  322  East  57th  Street 
(secured). 

First  National  City  Bank,  New  York.  New 
York,  contingent  liability  on  partnership 
loan  re  Southgate  Associates. 

Northwestern  Life  Insurance  Company, 
Travelers  Insurance  Company.  Union  Labor 
Life  Insurance  Company.  EquitaJsle  Life  As- 
surance Society,  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  Mutual  of  New  York,  loans  on  life  In- 
surance policies  secured  by  cash  surrender 
value  of  policies. 

SUMMARY    or    1973    JOINT  FEDERAI.  INCOME  TAX 
RETITRN  or  SENATOR  AND  MRS.  JAVITS  * 

IncoTne 

Senate  salary $42,  500 

Dividends 1,639 

Interest ---         2,341 

Income  other  than  wages,  divi- 
dends and  Interest  (Includes 
rents  and  royalties,  articles  and 
lectures.  Investments  and  rebuy- 
out^of  Interest  in  law  firm  (Javits, 
Tnibin,  Slllcocks  fc  Edelman) 
from  which  Senator  Javits  retired 
Sept  30.  1971)  to  which  Is  to  be 
added  a  figure  of  about  S50.000 
collected  In  1973  as  share  of  legal 
fees  earned  before  September  30. 
1971  by  such  law  firm;  and,  after 


deductions    appropriate    to    this 

Item 874,603 


Total   121,083 

less  payment  to  self-employed  pen- 
sion plan.- 2,500 


Adjusted  gross  Income 118.583 

Other  Deductions  (includes  chari- 
table contributions  of  $8290) 56,231 

Federal  Tax 20,513 

State  and  Local  Taxes: 

New  York  State  Tax 7, 138 

New  York  City  Tax 1,  522 

♦FUlng  date  June  15,  1974  (per  IRS  ex- 
tension) and  subject  to  adjustments  before 
filing. 


CRUDE  OIL  PRICE  ROLLBACK 

NEEDED 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  the 
major  oil  companies,  the  oil  industry  as 
a  whole  and  the  administration  have 
been  arguing  that  higher  prices  for 
crude  oil  will  stimulate  increased  explo- 
ration and  production;  and  conversely 
lower  crude  oil  prices  will  Inhibit  in- 
creased exploration  and  production. 

For  example,  on  May  2,  1974  the  Gulf 
Oil  Corp.  ran  a  full  page  ad  in  major 
American  newspapers  announcing  In 
bold  face  type  that — 

There  is  simply  no  way  to  roll  back  crude 
oil  prices  without  rolling  back  crude  oil  pro- 
duction. 

And  on  April  22,  1974  before  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee,  Dr.  John  F. 
Sawhlll  argued  that«^ 

Where  prices  elicits  new  supply  it  sen-es  a 
useful  economical  function  and  benefits 
consumers  with  Increased  supply,  which  ul- 
timately results  In  lower  prices. 

These  are  the  same  kind  of  arguments 
that  were  made  by  Dr.  John  Dunlop, 
President  Nixon's  former  Director  of  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  when  he  defend- 
ed his  raising  of  crude  oil  prices  on  May 
15  and  December  19,  1973.  In  testimony 
before  the  House  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  Dunlop 
stated  on  October  24,  1973  that  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council's  35  cents  per  barrel 
price  increase  and  its  decision  to  set  up 
a  two-tiered  pricing  system — in  e5ect, 
allowing  so-called  "new"  and  stripper 
well  crude  oil  prices  to  rise  freely — were 
put  into  effect  to  stimulate  production. 
"The  purpose — of  the  two-tiered  system, 
which  allowed  producers  to  get  the  un- 
regulated price  for  every  barrel  of  old 
oil  they  produced,  if  they  produced  a 
barrel  of  "new"  oil — v.-as  obviously  to  en- 
courage oil  wells  to  expand  output.  It 
was  designed  to  encourage  producers  to 
open  up  new  wells.  It  was  designed  to 
stimulate,  as  I  say,  the  output  of  our 
domestic  oil  production,  given  the  inter- 
national situation."  argued  Dunlop. 

On  May  15,  1973  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  announced  that  the  price  pro- 
ducers could  charge  for.  "old"  oil  would 
be  set  at  $4.25  a  barrel,  and  in  A-^gust 
1973  the  COLC  promulgated  a  ruling 
which  set  up  a  two-tiered  pricing  system 
which  allowed  "new"  oil  and  stripper 
well  oil  prices  to  rise  freelj'.  Did  these 
price  increases  stimulate  increased  pro- 
duction? Not  according  to  the  produc- 
tion statistics  of  the  American  Petrolum 
Institute.  The  average  dailj-  production 
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of  crude  oil  and  condensates  for  the  4-  tary  of  the  Interior,  was  concerned  in  MobU:  1974  1st  quarter  income  was  (258  s 

week  period  ending  May  25,   1973  was  December  1972  Increased  oil  production  n^mon.  «n  increaae  of  66%  over  the  iit 

9,365,000  barrels.  Seven  months  later,  depended  on  allowing  prices  to  increase  <i"a'"ter  of  1973. 

Just  before  the  Cost  of  Living  Council's  to  the  level  "at  which  the  industry  can  Because  of  the  AdminiBtration's  crude  ou 

second    round    of    price    increases,    the  attract  and  internally  generate  the  risk  ?/„!f  n  a"?**?'  "*f°*"^'»  Jncreaeed  income 

daily  average  had  faUen  to  9.110,000  for  capital  needed  to  expand  activity  to  its  m^tS  mor?Sn  tL'?ntiA'M''^'^n^^''- 

the  4-week  period  ending  December  21.  minimum  capabiUty."  Yet.  the  prices  the  m U-ape^roIeum e^ni^i  ^  ffrom m^??!' 

1973— a  decrease  of   255.000   barrels  a  NPC  believed  were  necessary  were  much  4/26/74  press  release)     *   ■•    ^    um  modus 

day.  closer  to  the  prices  that  existed  on  May  According  to  Mobil's  AprU  36  press  release 

On  December   19.    1973,   the  Cost  of  15,  1937,  than  to  the  prices  which  the  MobU's  worldwide  crude  oU  and  natural  gas 

Living  CouncU  decided  to  allow  the  price  administration  has  allowed.  liquids  production  was  "down  3.3%  from  the 

of  "old"  crude  oil  to  be  raised  to  $5.25  The  following  are  some  of  the  conclu-  ^*™*  period  last  year.  Production  of  natural 

per  barrel.  Dr.  Dunlop's  argument  this  sions  of  the  National  Petroleum  Coun-  f**  ^*^#  n  o  J?",""*^  ''"'"°  '*•*  *  ***y-  *  «*•- 

time  for  allowing  the  increase  in  "old"  cU's  December  1972  publication.  "U.S.  run*  w^r- :7/li'?TJ*!L^®"-  ^^'^"'■y  '^^^ 

crude  (OU  which  was  already  flowing  out  Energy  Outlook":  "lervoilSTdli^rlSd^^".;    L^^'.^J! 

of  the  ground  before  the  two-tier  system  The  volume  of  domestic  oil  and  gas  re-  year."                                        '"             ■*" 

was  set  up  in  phase  IV  regulations)  was  malnlng  to  be  found  wUl  not  be  a  limiting  Texaco:   1974  1st  quarter  net  income  wu 

the  same  one  which  was  used  in  Septem-  factor  on  domestic  supply  prior  to  1986.  There  $583.4  million,  an  increase  of  123  2%  over  th« 

ber  for  allowing  "new"  crude  to  float  remains  to  be  discovered  almost  as  much  first  quarter  of  1973. 

Said  Dunlop:  oU-ln-place  (OIP)   and  twice  as  much  non-  Because  of  the  Administration "s  crude  oil 

The  aimounced  Increase  will  create  addl-      e'^of'mo^"  "  '""'   '^'^  '°""''   ""'  ''''     Ss  mnZTL^'^^'' '^'f'' ^/°^'' "^'^''^^ 

^^^S^^PZJ^  .^^^^J-^^-TSl  ISE^°£S~^"" 

T^rzr^^z':.!-^'"^  s^;tL'^'^rs.:^^i':s^t  .eTir„,-^i-s„f-- 

Again,    according    to    the    production  ^/""^^  activity  to  ite  maximum  capabUlty.  3.5%  .  .  .  petroleum  product  rales  'declined 

statistics  of  the  American  Petroleum  In-  mvltmenil*f*^r«tnm'^  n!*.'^^'"'  *f  ?'  nl'^"  '  •  •  '^^t^*!  ««  sal^-  decreased  4.3 %.• 

smute.  the  4-week  average  ending  May  4,  '^T^T^VtlnZ^t^^^  TJ^^^ct^.'tl  SX'S^S'et  ^r  uT'  ''''''"''  ^' 

1973,  amounted  to  9,346,000  barrels  per  turns  on  current  and  future  investments.  Exxon:    1974   1st  quarter  net  Income  ™ 

day  compared  with  the  4-week  average         Assuming  a  15-percent  annual  rate  of  re-  «706-mimon.  an  increase  of  39 ^^  overTh..^ 

ending  May  3,  1974,  amounting  to  9.032,-  turn  in  constant  1970  dollars,  1985  average  quarter   of    1973.    The    Associated    n-ess   re 

000  barrels  per  day,  a  decline  of  314.000  °"  'prices-  may  have  to  range  from  $5.06  to  ported,   however,   that  the  companv  would 

barrels  per  day.  '^^l  P*'  'barrel  to  support  the  activity  levels  have  increased  its  1st  quarter  profits  "by  118% 

It  can  be  reasonably  argued  that  the  =nH"!f„^L"^H''»Jf**  ^'  ^*?^  finding  rate  if  it  had  not  reduced  these  earnings  by  about 

greatest  decline  in  production  has  come  fln5ing^nLfinc^LS^3rSiLTend.'°^  t^es'^^nf"  X'"'*;  H^'^  account 'futu^ 

uX?ISf^°^r^^  °^  "'"^'"'''^  ^  ^1?^  ^^"^^^^  T^^^^cr'it^Vlir^  nVca^e  ^r'ThT^dmlnrrSoS^s-^ru^droS 

Umted  States,  the  same  companies  who  came  to  the  following  conclusion,  for  the  price  increases.  Exxon^s  ist  quarter  e^^n« 

are  among  the  largest  producers  in  the  "average  required  'prices' "  in  terms  of  con-  from  petroleum  and  natural  eas  oDeTatio^ 

worid.  The  following  are  the  production  «*»°*  ^^'^O  dollars.  For  the  year  1976.  a  ranje  in  the  U,S.  totaled  $220-mlllion  compared  to 

figures  for  the  United  States  in  1972  and  °'  •^^t  ^  •^■''°'  *°**  '°'  "*"  ^^^  ^^^  *  *  ^^^  °^  $i89-mUiion  in  the  1st  quarter 

1973  for  the  major  producers  (these  sta-  ^^^K^  o' •4.26  to  $6.16.  of  1973.  "The  vs.  government  policies  de- 

tlstics  are  derived  from  the  annual  flnan-  An  important  statistic  was  revealed  In  ^}f°*V°  **^"iate  development  of  domestic 

cial  and  statistical  supplements  to  the  an  article  in  the  April  1.  1973  issue  of  pricM  belinnKn*;hrfai?of  \'^,  ■"  ^'?!l" 

companies' 1973  annual  reports) :  Forbes   magazine.   The   article   pointed  Jr^^rS  Kpril  23  m/ ^         "**""" 

[In  thousands  of  barrel^ per  day.]  °"*'  *"   often   overlooked   fact;    namely.  According  to  Exxon's  press  release,  the  com- 

Company                                        1973          ^57*  *'^**  ^^^  ^^^^  of  return  on   a  barrel  of  pany's  gross  production  of  oil  and  natural 

Kxxon  (gross) 1  084        l  114  °*^  produced  in  the  United  States  is  the  ^as  liquids  declined  from  6,578.000  m  the  ist 

Texaco   (gross) '876           'gie  highest  in  the  world:  quarter  of  1973  to  5.84S,000  barrels  per  day 

SoCal     (gross) 509            528  The  most  profitable  crude  oil  of  all  comes  I?,  ^^^hA^* ''"h''^'"  ^V.^l*^'™"*'"'^' '■''^'^*^ 

MobU   (gross) 44 1            457  from  the  lower  48  stateTof  the  U I    whTre  5^2^  ^l^.Vl^V'^"^''^'^  ^^";'''^*  '*"''  *^ 

Oulf   (gross) 625            666  thanks   to   lower   taxes   and   h%her   seUlng  S'?o«wn.^S'"^  !"■*'!' '^"'^''"'^ 

St.lnd.  (net) 529         ~^     P^^on^  rt«Y,fr,t^°'l?.  I  -^"l,*,/^!  °'      P*^°**   "■°°»  6.578.000  bbls/day   to  5,846.000 

ss^n^^4it-.-™------"-   ^^'    ""  Ssrtr:t^ha^"a^°i^?f,is;rrc5r^:  ^^^Z'^^^- 

Q^t^  (Ltfi::::::::::::::       S  Si        This   fact   was   supported   by   Exxon     HaX°preXT'of  The Sn  O?C0 

^SVXl-^^iii S  S?  a'SSn?^°IILSrSsi^e7r?A  o^^^^'o^t^^ie^LZlTcZeZ 

Continental  (net)     ili  ^  Lr^^l^n^^  t      }^^          }^^°^^  ff^^'  P^ces  are  not  necessary  to  stimulate  ex- 

Amerada  Hesl  (net')".'::::::       ^JJ  ^  «°  nS^^  1,^^*I^"^Ih°"  ^^%  T"."H!*-  Plo^^tlon-  ""  is  my  belief."  said  Hartley. 

sohio  (net)...L-. S  S  £"S,-fr,rnm''"tnf,,7*^"'^'*l*^^-*^^*  "that  prices  of  new  and  released  crude 

Ashland 34  20  ^IZl^^^^^y.ZTtl^,'^^^^  ^'^}^^l  oil  have  risen  beyond  levels  necessary  to 

Tot.i  T: in  cents  per  barrel  within  the  United  provide"  incentives  to  stimulate  explora- 

Total »e,  644         6.678      H<*tes.  ^O^ 

I JS'^  H*"**!^  P*""  '^"^  ''«^^^«-  frJ^t  ^^*-  ^^^"^^  ^^7*  profit  figures         Phillip  L.  Essley,  Jr.,  deputy  assistant 

'134,000  barrels  per  day  decline.  for  the  major  companies  reveal  that  a     administrator  for  FEO  pSlicy  analysis 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  the  ^r^wc  t  «^I°o°Ji^   ".^     ^®**''  ^^f^^**  *"^  evaluation,  stated  (according  to  the 

daUy  average  production  of  crude^U  and  ^WrfH^.     ^^'^ '^*'*  ^^f?^  °V^^  ^**-  ^^"^^  29,  1974  issue  of  The  Oil  &  Gas 

Uquids  in   December   1973   wS   186  OOO  SS  onmn^nv^Ji'rlmoS^^K 'f' i^*''"^"'!  "^^^^^'^   *^^^  "^»^  °"  companies  are 

barrels  per  day  less  than  in  December  oJ^hoi™^^***"'"*^*^''^/^*'^^^*'"*  "^^"«  "^""^^  accounting  trick  possible" 

1972.  Thus,  it  i^  logical  to  cSicludltolJ  ?orip,  nf  r^^^^'.iTT,  t*™'*^  °V:^'  ^  """^"^^  '•^P^^d  Pr°fi^  ^  order  to  es- 

the  largest  six  crude  produ(^ra  were  re-  h^.hf  rn  h?-     °      ^♦l''^  1^^.^^^  1*  *^^  ^^P«  P"^"^  criticism.  These  include  full 

sponsible  for  the  cutback  to  d^meJtlc  utSfinn           Permitted  by  the  admin-  funding  of  pension  accounts,  writing  off 

crude  oil  production  in  1973.  despite  the  -t^I  V«n«^T,„  »--             ,        .  previous  investments,  and  changing  in- 

fact  that  Prices  were  increashS  during  flr^n„f r?        ^  ^^^  examples  of  some  ventory  methods.  The  Journal  report, 

the  entire  year.              "^creasmg  during  first  quarter  reports  of  major  oU  compa-  that  "these  steps  can  be  used  only  once. 

Co^cram-ajo^^^urryJoS:^     ElsSS  f  ^i^  ^^^^^^     cS^bX^h  ^lT7«4^an7Ji7n?e-i.^ 
Oil  industry  advisory  groSp^rr^S     Z^t^^%^,'r^X^:^^' '''''^^'-     S^^lL^^^er^S^n".^^^' ST 
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lays  in  the  methods  some  companies  use 
to  report  foreign-subsidiary  profits." 

The  Industry  has  consistently  denied 
that  it  has  earned  excessive  profits.  An 
economic  Einalysis.  however,  by  Senate 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
economist,  Dr.  Walter  S.  Measday,  indi- 
cates that  the  profits  earned  by  the  oil 
industry  are  much  greater  than  other  in- 
dustries, because  of  the  nature  of  the 
capital  structure  of  the  major  oil  com- 
panies. Measday  argues: 

The  capital  structure  of  the  oil  industry 
may  itself  help  to  hold  down  rate  of  return 
figures.  Finally,  the  Industry  was  able  to  fi- 
nance a  much  higher  percentage  of  Its  growth 
through  profits  than  the  average  manufac- 
turing Industry. 

Measday  provides  a  number  of  tables 
and  statistics  to  support  the  above  con- 
tention. 

Another  problem  which  must  be  con- 
sidered is  the  fact  that  even  though  prices 
have  increased,  reserves  have  not.  Ac- 
cording to  the  definition  of  reserves  given 
by  the  American  Petroleum  Institute, 
proved  reserves  are  "the  estimated  quan- 
tities of  crude  oil  recoverable  under  exist- 
ing economic  and  operating  conditions." 
But,  while  the  economic  conditions  have 
changed  dramatically  in  the  last  year,  the 
official  figure  for  crude  oil  reserves  has 
not. 

The  average  cost  of  producing  a  bar- 
rel of  oil  in  the  United  States  is  $1.50 
according  to  this  Fortune  article.  This 
again  confirms  the  Forbes  article  state- 
ment that  in  April,  1973  the  average  net 
profit  was  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  barrel.  With 
current  prices  averaging  $7.00  per  bar- 
rel, the  net  profit  is  approximately  $5.50 
per  barrel. 

The  prevailing  belief  among  many 
people  is  that  the  small  producers  make 
up  a  large  part  of  a  highly  competitive 
industry.  But,  according  to  the  statistics 
published  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion staff  study  in  July.  1973,  this  belief 
is  mistaken. 

According  to  the  FTC  study: 

1.  The  top  20  oU  companies  controlled  93% 
of  the  nation's  crude  oU  reserves  and  the  top 
eight  companies  (Exxon,  Texaco,  Oulf,  Stand- 


ard OU  of  CaUfornla.  Standard  OU  of  Indiana. 
Arco,  Shell  and  Mobile)  own  64%  of  Amer- 
ica's crude  oU  reserves. 

2.  The  top  20  oU  companies  controlled  over 
70%  of  crude  oU  production  In  the  United 
States  In  1970. 

On  February  22,  1974  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  filed  a  complaint 
against  the  eight  largest  companies  for 
anticompetitive  and  monopolistic  prac- 
tices in  the  oil  industry. 

The  PTC  argued  that  these  eight  com- 
panies "are  heavily  concentrated  in  crude 
oil  production  and  as  a  result  exert  sub- 
stantial control  over  the  price  and  sup- 
ply of  crude  oil."  The  complaint  goes  on 
to  state  that  these  eight  companies:  "as 
the  dominsmt  purchasers  of  crude  oil. 
post  the  price  at  which  crude  oil  changes 
hands.  Their  power  to  set  and  mainttUn 
the  price  derives  from  their  concentra- 
tion in  crude  oil  production,  their  con- 
trol of  crude  oil  pipelines  and  their  con- 
trol over  international  crude  oil.  More- 
over, they  have  bolstered  their  power  to 
control  the  price  of  crude  oil  by  their 
exploitation  of  State  and  Federal  legis- 
lation, particularly  State  prorationing 
laws  and  the  oil  import  quota,  which  sis- 
sist  them  in  restricting  the  quantity  of 
crude  oil  produced  to  a  level  with  the 
posted  price." 

The  FTC  complaint  further  aUeges 
that  the  companies  in  question  own  ap- 
proximately half  of  the  crude  oil  produc- 
tion in  the  relevant  market.  They  also 
produce  a  substantial  part  of  this  oil  in 
"various  combinations  with  each  other": 

But  the  ownership  of  production  does  not 
give  a  true  picture  of  (the  companies')  con- 
trol over  the  supply  of  oU.  This  control  la 
substantlaUy  augmented  by  their  owner- 
ship— largely  joint  ownership — of  the  sys- 
tem by  which  crude  oU  is  transported  from 
the  producing  field  to  the  refining  areas.  Con- 
trol of  this  system  Is  tantamount  to  control 
over  crude  oil  production  Itself. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
major  oil  companies,  which  control  the 
production  and  sale  of  crude  oil  In  the 
United  States,  have  been  able  to  exert 
their  will  on  the  American  economy  by 
restricting  output  and  earning  excessive 
profits  as  a  result  of  high  prices  set  by 


a  friendly  administration.  Rolling  back 
crude  oil  prices  could  provide  a  great  deal 
of  relief  for  consumers  and  small  busi- 
nesses and  would  not  damage  the  incen- 
tives (price  and  tax)  that  still  exist  for 
the  oil  producers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  cer- 
tain charts  and  the  report  U.S.  Energy 
Outlook  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

MAJOR  OIL  COMPANY  1ST  QUARTER  PRORTS 

1ST  QUARTER  PRORTS  FOR  30  U.S.  FIRMS 

(Dollar  amounts  in  thousand] 

Net  profits  > 


Exxon 

Texaco 

California  Standard 

Gulf 

Mobil 

Subtotal 

Indiana  Standard 

Shell 

Continental 

Atlantic  Richfield 

Sun 

Tenneco 

Phillips 

Getty « 

Union ........ 

Cities  Service 

Occidental 

Amerada  Hess 

Pennzoil 

Marathon 

Louisiana  Land 

Murphy 

Kerr-McGee 

Ohio  Standard 

Skelly 

Ashland 

Superior 

American  Petrofina 

Mapco 

Quaker  State 

Apco 

Subtotal 

Total 3,523.965 


Percent 

irKrease 

1st  quarter 

from 

197* 

1973 

$705,000 

38.8 

589, ♦IZ 

123.2 

293,000 

91.5 

290, 0'J 

75.7 

258,600 

65.9 

2.136,012 

71.5 

219.000 

81.0 

121,800 

51.9 

109, 151 

129.9 

93.900 

86.7 

90.825 

84.8 

83.982 

57.2 

80,900 

86.4 

73.644 

172.7 

72.960 

90.7 

68,800 

87.0 

67, 769 

717.6 

49,851 

35.8 

41,347 

110.7 

30,620 

52.5 

27,963 

79.1 

25. 438 

232  7 

23.619 

98.9 

22.600 

29.1 

19,700 

97.0 

19,400 

22.0 

14.500 

208.5 

13. 083 

176.3 

8.SS7 

50.4 

5,330 

47.9 

3.024 

240.1 

1,387,953 

90.1 

78.4 


1  Excludes  extraordinary  items. 

'Includes  Getty's  share  of  Mission  Corp.  and  Skelly  Oil  Co. 


Source:  The  Oil  &  Gas  Journal.  May  13, 1974. 


TABLE  15.— NET  INCOME  AFTER  TAX  AND  THE  RATE  OF  RETURN  ON  EQUITY  OF  SELECTED  OIL  COMPANIES  (1963-73) 

[Dollar  amounts  in  millions] 


1973 


1972 


1971 


1970 


1969 


Company 


Net  income 


Percent 
return  > 


Net  income 


Percent       Net  income 


Percent       Net  income 


Percent       Net  income 


Percent 


Total $9,087.3 

Amerada  Hess  Corps 151.8 

Ashland  Oil  Corp 98.3 

Atlantic  Richfield  Co 270.2 

Cities  Service  Co 135.6 

Clark  Oil  &  Refining  Corp 30.5 

Continental  Oil  Co ■. 242.7 

Exxon  Corp 2,440.0 

Getty  Oil  Co 135.0 

Gutf  Oil  Corpi 760.0 

Kerr-McGee  Corpa 58. 8 

Marathon  Oil  Co 129. 4 

Mobil  Oil  Corp 842.8 

Murphy  Oil  Corp 53. 6 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co 230.4 

Shell  Oil  Co 332.7 

Skelly  Orl  Co 44.0 

Standard  Oil  of  California 843.6 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana) 511.2 

SUndird  Oil  Co.  (Ohio) 74. 1 

S«nOil  Co 230.0 

Ttxaco  Inc 1.292.4 

Umn  Oil  of  CMifomia 180.2 


15.1 


$5,951.7 


9.7 


$6,007.3 


10.2 


$5,556.7 


10.4 


$5,549.9 


10.9 


23.5 

46.2 

8.3 

133.3 

24.0 

114. 0 

25.7 

K.S 

17.3 

68.0 

13.5 

40.5 

8.8 

S2.0 

11.7 

S&9 

8.9 

192.5 

6.5 

210.5 

7.3 

209.5 

7.5 

230.1 

9.8 

99.1 

6.9 

104.5 

7.7 

118.6 

,     8.9 

127v2 

29.9 

8.3 

9.8 

3.6 

4.7 

10.8 

14.0 

13.0 

14.0 

170.2 

10.4 

140.1 

9.1 

160.3 

10.7 

146.4 

18.5 

1, 531. 8 

12.5 

1.516.6 

13.1 

1.309.5 

12.0 

1.242.6 

8.8 

76.1 

5.2 

120.1 

8.5 

103.2 

7.8 

105.8 

14.0 

447.0 

8.3 

561.0 

10.2 

550.0 

10.4 

610.6 

10.8 

50.6 

10.1 

40.7 

10.8 

35.9 

10.3 

33.6 

15.2 

79.8 

10.2 

88.7 

11.7 

86.5 

11.8 

>9.4 

15.7 

574.2 

10.9 

540.8 

10.9 

482.7 

10.4 

456.5 

24.4 

14.3 

7.6 

11.1 

6.2 

9.3 

6.5 

6.2 

12.1 

148.4 

8.1 

132.3 
244.5 

7.6 

132.3 

7.8 

127.8 

U).9 

260.5 

8.9 

8.7 

237.2 

8.6 

291.2 

7.5 

37.6 

6.8 

38.3 

7.0 

36.1 

7.0 

38.4 

14.4 

547.1 

10.5 

511.1 

10.4 

454.8 

9.8 

453.8 

12.4 

374.7 

10.0 

340.6 

?.6 

314.0 

9.3 

321.0 

6.6 

59.7 

5.6 

58.8 

17 

64.4 

6.3 

51.9 

12.3 

154.7 

8.8 

151.6 

8.9 

139.1 

8.4 

152.3 

25.0 

889.0 

12.4 

903.9 

13.4 

822.0 

13.1 

769.8 

10.6 

121.9 

7.6 

114.7 

7.4 

114.5 

7.6 

138.9 

23.7 
13.3 

8.5 
10.0 
18.7 

9.8 
12.3 

8.3 
12.1 
10.3 
12.1 
10.4 

4.5 

7.7 
10.9 

7.7 
10.3 
10.0 

5.3 

9.4 
13.1 

9.5 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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TABLE  15.-NET  INCOME  AFTER  TAX  AND  THE  RATE  OF  RETURN    ON  EQUITY  OF  SELECTED  OIL  COMPANIES  (1963-73)-Conlinu«J 

[Dollar  amounts  In  million*] 


May  22,  19H 


1968 


1967 


Company 


1966 


1965 


Net  inconw 


1964 


Percent    Net  income 


1963 


Percent    Netincom*         Percent    Net  income         Percent    Net  income  Percent    Net  income  f^^ 


Percent 


T"^ <S,539.4              11.8       »5,175.6 

Amerada  Hess  Corp' gj^g 

Ashland  Oil  Corp . ""  535 

Atlantic  Richfield  Co IIIIIIIH  lOSg 

Cities  Service  Co 1213 

Clark  Oil  &  Refining  Corp '.'".'.'.  iz!  1 

Continental  Oil  Co 150  0 

l"I"^'Jf -"  '.276.' 7 

Gefty  Oil  Co 98.3 

Gulf  Oil  Corpt """  626  6 

Kerr- KcGee  Corp « '.'..."  36,4 

Marathon  Oil  Co """  g3  3 

Mobil  Oil  Corp .."II  "^^m^-^a. 

Murphy  Oil  Corp '.'."'.'.'...'.  T^     '' 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co "  1299        \ 

Shell  Oil  Co 312I1          V 

Shelly  Oil  Co "H  40  3 

Standard  Oil  of  California... I.I '"  451*8 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana) 309*5 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio) 7o'l 

Sun  Oil  Co 1644 

Texaco  Incorporated IIIIIII  81916 

Union  Oil  of  Californi*^ II  IVi'.t 


12.0       H701.9 


11.7       K203.7 


11.2       $3,846.9 


19.8 
14.6 
7.8 
9.9 
2a4 
10.6 
13.0 
8.3 
13.2 
12.0 
12.7 
10.3 
5.4 
8.0 
12.3 
8.5 
10.7 
10.1 
13.0 
10.9 
14.5 
10.9 


76.8 
48.4 
130.0 
127.8 
11.5 
136. 1 
1,155.0 
118.2 
568.3 
32.1 
73.9 
385.4 
8.2 
164.0 
284.9 
42.0 
409.4 
280.9 
67.1 
156.2 
754.4 
145.0 


22.2 

15.5 

10.2 

10.9 

23.4 

10.1 

12.3 

10.5 

12.9 

11.5 

12.3 

9.8 

6.2 

11.0 

13.8 

9.3 

10.3 

9.6 

14.5 

15.2 

14.8 

11.2 


10. 8       J3, 579. 7 


73.1 

45.0 

113.5 

120.1 

9.6 

115.6 

1,090.1 

92.3 

504.8 

33.0 

68.8 

356.1 

8.4 

138.4 

255.2 

37.0 

401.2 

255.9 

56.9 

100.6 

692.1 

134.2 


22.6 
17.6 

9.4 
11.0 
24.2 
10.3 
12.1 

9.0 

12.3 

12.9 

12.3 

9.5 

7.6 

10.3 

13.4 

8.8 

10.8 

9.1 

13.3 

10.8 

15.0 

11.2 


63.4 

35.8 

90.1 

100.6 

8.7 

96.2 
1,021.4 

57.7 
427.2 

25.1 

60.1 
310.2 

6.4 
127.7 
234.0 

34.0 
391.2 
219.3 

49.7 

85.5 

636.7 

112.8 


'  Equity  as  of  Sept  30, 1973. 

'  Full  years  inoome  estimated  on  the  basis  of  income  reported  for  the  first  9  months  of  1973. 


J_ 


22.2 
15.5 
8.1 
10.2 
27.8 
10.2 
11.9 
6.9 
11.2 
14.6 
11.3 
9.1 
6.1 
9.9 
13.4 
8.8 
11.1 
8.1 
12.7 
10.1 
14.9 
10.4 


11.0 


59.4 
23.7 
47.1 
84.5 
2.1 
100.1 

i.osae 

43.0 
395.1 

20.7 

60.4 

294.2 

4.3 

115.0 

198.2 

25.7 
345.3 
194.9 

43.8 

68.5 
577.4 

92.9 


23.0 

14.0 

7.3 

9.1 

8.9 

11.1 

12.6 

5.6 

11.0 

14.7 

11.8 

8.8 

4.9 

9.3 

12.3 

7.1 

10.5 

7.5 

12.0 

8.8 

14.6 

14.7 


52.4 
18.1 
44.0 
77.5 
1.5 
87.4 
1,019.5 
43.0 

371.4 
18.8 
49.1 

271.9 
4.8 

108.1 

179.9 
24.2 

322.1 

183.1 
38.9 
61.2 

547.6 
55.2 


22.7 
11.7 
7.8 
&t 

6.8 
10.5 
12.8 
6.1 

10.9 

15.1 

10.2 
8.6 
5.7 
8.9 

12.0 
7.0 

10.5 
7.3 

11.4 
8.4 

15.6 
9.9 


U.8.   Enzsgt   Outlook:    a   Report  of  the 

NATlOlf  AL  PETBOLTOM  CoTTNCIL'S  COMICXTTEB 

ON  U.S.  Enkxot  Outlook 

•  •  •  •  • 

Six  oil  and  gas  supply  cases  resulting  from 
combinations  of  these  two  finding  rates  and 


•si^l'l^i.^il!!^"!" ?J?  P?""'  Industrial  Survey.  Moody's  Industrial  Manual.   Quarterly  Financial 
TSy"l?m"ir'M"^l;x''AVa».\"l'5l?£''""^  "^  ">""'>•  °'^"  ^  "^^  ^-""' 


three  drilling  rates  were  analyzed.  Also,  the 
Initiation  of  production  from  the  North 
Slope  was  delayed  In  two  of  the  cases.  The 
configuration  of  these  variables,  as  they  de- 
fine the  six  cases  investigated,  is  outlined 
In  Table  32. 


TABLE  32.-OIL  AND  GAS  CASES  ANALYZED 


Highest  supply 


Variable 


I 


lA 


Lowest  supply 


II 


III 


IVA 


IV 


Finding  rate High Low  High         '  Low 

''"""'«'''• High  growth....  High  ptivrth.'.'II  M5li"u"m'ifo"vrthI  Medium'irovitlil 

North  Slope  production 
starts: 

°'' }ll^ 1976 1976 1976 

19'8 1978 1978 1978 


Higli 

Current 
downtrend. 


Low. 
Current 
downtrend. 


Gas. 


1981 

1983 


1981. 
1983. 


For  brevity,  four  of  these  six  ca^es  fl,  n, 
in  and  IV)  were  selected  to  display  the  re- 
sults whenever  possible.  These  cases  repre- 
sent; the  three  drUIlng  rates  and  cover  the 
widest  range  of  supply  results.  Case  I  is  the 
highest  supply  case;  Cases  11  and  in  are  in- 
termediate supply  cases,  combining  the  medi- 
um drilling  rate  with  both  the  high  and 
low  finding  rates;  and  Case  IV  Is  the  lowest 
supply  case  and  includes  delays  in  Alaskan 
development. 

GENERAL  APPROACH SUPPLEMENTAL  SrPPLY 

The  principal  sources  of  domestic  oil  and 
gas  supply  during  the  1971-1985  period  will 
be  conventional  production.  However,  suf- 
ficient progress  in  research  and  development 
(R&D)  and/ or  experience  in  certain  energy 
fuel  conversion  applications  has  been  made 
to  support  a  reasonable  range  of  estimates 
for  certain  potential  supplemental  sources 
of  supply.  This  category  of  supply  includes: 
liquefaction  and  gasification  of  coal,  pro- 
duction of  liquids  from  oil  shale  and  tar 
sands,  reforming  of  certam  petroleum  liquids 
to  produce  substitute  natural  gas  (SNG) ,  and 
utilization  of  nuclear  explosives  to  stimulate 
production  in  low-productivity  natural  gas 
reserv'oirs. 

Analyses  of  the  volumes,  capital  invest- 
ments and  required  "prices"  for  the  produc- 
tion of  oU  CM-  gas  from  coal,  oil  shale  and  tar 
sands  are  contained  In  Chapters  Five,  Seven 
and  Eight,  respectively.  Analyses  of  SNO  pro- 
duction and  nuclear  explosive  stimulation 
are  contained  later  in  this  chapter. 

Generally,  such  forms  of  supply  will  re- 
quire large  capital  Investments  and  "prices" 


considerably  higher  than  those  for  conven- 
tional supplies  at  present  and  win  make 
limited  contribution  to  total  supply  in  the 
projected  period. 

SUMMAHT :  RESERVE  ADDITION-S 

Table  33  shows  actual  and  projected  reserve 
additions  of  petroleum  liquids  and  natural 
gas  in  the  lower  48  states.  In  addition  to  the 
reserve  additions  shown,  it  is  estimated  that 
average  annual  reserve  additions  in  Alaska 
wUl  range  between  0.3  and  0.6  bUUon  barrels 
of  petroleum  liquids  for  Cases  IV  and  I.  re- 
spectively, and  between  \3  TCP  (Case  IV) 
and  42  (Case  I)  of  gas  over  the  15-year 
period  1971-1985. 

TABLE  33.-SUMMARY   OF   ANNUAL   RESERVE  ADDITIONS 
IN  LOWER  48  STATES 


PRODUCTION 

Tables  34  and  35  show  the  projected  dally 
average  production  of  petroleum  liquids  and 
the  annual  production  of  natural  gas. 

REQUniED  "PRICES"  • 

Actual  "prices'  for  several  prior  years  and 
the  computed  average  "prices"  required  for 
a  15-percent  retiirn  on  net  fixed  assets  to 
achieve  the  levels  of  reserve  additions  and 
production  for  all  cases  Investigated  are 
shown  In  Table  36.  These  are  average  -prices" 
for  all  vintages  and  aU  qualities  of  oil  and ' 
gas.  Five  rates  of  return  on  net  fixed  assets 
between  10  and  20  percent  were  investigated- 
only  the  mid-level  of  15  percent  Is  shown 
for  the  projection  In  Table  36. 

•  Not  a  specific  selling  price  as  between 
producer  and  pwchaser  and  does  not  rep- 
resent a  future  market  value.  The  term 
"price"  is  used  to  refer  generally  to  economic 
levels  which  would,  on  the  basis  of  the  cases 
analyzed,  ^ield  the  selected  level  of  return 
on  net  fixed  assets  for  given  levels  of  activity 
for  the  particular  fuel  under  the  assump- 
tions made.  For  a  discussion  of  "constant" 
and  "current"  doUars,  see  Glossary. 

TABLE  34.-SUMMARY  OF  WELLHEAD  PRODUCTION  1 
PETROLEUM  LIQUIDS 
(Million  barrels  per  day) 


Projected 


Actual     Case  I 


Cass 


Case 
III 


Case 
IV 


Projected 


Actual 


Case  I    Case  II  Case  III    Case  IV 


Petroleum  liquids 
(billion  barrels 
per  year); 

1950 3  1 

1965 3.9 

1970 3  4 

1975 "  "ig- 

1980 4.9 

,     1985 5.3 

Total  natural  gas 
(TCF  per  year): 

I960 13.8 

1965 21.2 

1970 11.1 • 

1975 19.3- 

1930 27  2 

1985 Ill      25:9 


3.7 
4.3 
4.7 


17.3 
21.8 
21.1 


2.9 
3.5 
3.7 


11.6 
14.2 
14.1 


2.5 
2.7 
2.6 


8.8 
7.4 
5.9 


Lower  48  States: 

1960 

1965 

1970 

1975 

1980 

1985 

Alaska: 

1960 

1965 

1970 

1975 

1980 

1985 

Total  United 
States: 

1960 

1965 

1970 

1975 

1980 

1985 


8.0 

8.9 

10.9 


9.9 
10.8 
12.0 

9.9 
10.4 
11.1 

9.5 
9.2 

9.3 

9.4 
8.6 

8.0 

.3 
2.8 
3,5 


.3 
2.5 
2.8 


.3 
2.4 
2.5 


.2 

.3 

2.4 


8.0 

8.9 

11.1 


10.2 
13.6 
15.5 


10.2 
12.9 
13.9 


9.8 
11.6 
11.8 


9.6 

8.9 
10.4 


'  In  addition  to  these  volumes  of  conventional  productioii, 
projected  voluTes  of  synthetic  liquids  are  discussed  in  chapters 
s  and  7.  Oil  supply  from  all  souices  is  shown  in  ta&le  82. 
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TABLE    35.-SUMMARY    OF    WELLHEAD    PRODUCTION'— 
TOTAL  NATURAL  GAS 

(TCF  p«r  year) 


DBILUMO   RATES   AND   ADOmONAL  RSCOVERT 

Acnvrrr 
The  Industry  has  been  In  a  phase  of  di- 
minishing activity  for  several  years.  With 
positive  Incentive  and  areas  to  explore,  the 
petroleum  Industry  can  reverse  Its  recent 
trend  of  declining  drilling  activity  and  be- 
gin expanding  to  rates  achieved  in  the  post- 
World  War  II  decade.  Such  a  reversal  in  drill- 
ing rates,  without  a  change  In  the  finding 
rate,  lesidts  in  Increasing  1985  total  liquids 
and  gas  production  (including  Alaska)  by 
about  2.6  MMB/D  and  8  TCF  per  year  above 
the  level  that  would  occur  If  the  historical 
downtrend  In  drilling  were  continued  (Case 
lA  vs.  Case  IV) . 

In  addition  to  Increased  exploration  activ- 
ity, adequate  incentives  could  stlmtilate  the 
oil  industry  to  expand  Its  application  of 
secondary  and  tertiary  oil  recovery  processes. 
By  1985,  these  additional  recovery  methods 
might  account  for  about  half  of  the  oil  pro- 
duction from  the  lower  48  states. 

FINDINO   RATES 

The  difference  between  the  projected  high 
and  low  finding  rates  is  substantial — the 
high  finding  rate  discovers  approximately 
half  again  as  much  as  the  low  finding  rate 
per  foot  of  hole  drilled.  Measured  In  terms 
of  wellhead  production  in  1986,  assuming 
the  medium  growth  drilling  rate  (Cases  n 
and  ni) ,  the  high  finding  rate  provides  above 
2  MMB/D  of  oU^ad  6  TCF  of  gas  per  year 
more  than  theTowrHe.  The  impact  on  re- 
quired unit  "prices"  to  yield  a  15-percent 
return  would  be  a  reduction  of  $0.42  per 
barrel  and  $0.13  per  MCF. 

LEAD   TIME 

The  lead  time  between  a  producer's  ded- 

(ConsUnt  1970  dollars|  sio^  j^  expand  exploration  activity  and  the 

resultant  increase  In  oil  and  gas  production 

Projected  OS  percent  return  on  net  fixed  assets)  is  unavoidably  long.  Geological  and  geophys- 

— — ical    work    must    be    done    to    identify    new 

High  finding  rates— Case-    Low  finding  rates—  druilng  prospects,  adequate  funds  to  finance 

' the  effort  must  be  made  available,  land  must 

Actual'         I       II       IVA       lA      III        IV  be  leased,  drUling  rigs  must  be  acquired  (or 
-^ built),   manpower   trained,   drilling   accom- 

Crude  oil  price  (dollars  per  barrel):  ^^^  J'l'^'^''^^^'^  "^^  '^^'^°I^}^^.  ^K 

I960..     3.33 '. cllltles  built,  and  gas  contT^^ted.  The  lead 

1965.1     3.26  IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII"IIIII"™IIII  time  in  the  frontier  areas  .where  the  major 

1970..     3.18  .  .  potential  exists  can  be  as  long  as  5  years  or 

1910 490   473       426    5  16    495     439  ^°^-  Thus,  not  only  are  immediate  incen- 

1985IIIIIIIIII  6169    6118       50.6    7121    6! 60     i.TA  ^ives  required,  but  the  expectation  by  the 

Gas  field  prices  (cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet):  Industry  of  a  stable,  satisfactory  economic 

1*2"     l§-i ftiid  political  climate  Is  essential. 

I»ti5..       17.8 ........... .....  . 

1970..       17.1  PRICE   INCENTIVE  

}?S ^\   26l|      25.1    2al|   27.9     26.6  The    most    effective    economic    Incentive 

l^IIIIIIir"  43.6    »  8       3112    59  4    510     317      '^"W  ^  ^  a"ow  prices  to  increase  to  the 
'  level  at  which  -the  industry  can  attract  and 


Actual 

Projected 

Casel 

Case  II  Case  III 

Case  IV 

Lower  ««  States: 

1960 

1965 

1970 

13.0 
16.3 
2i2 

1975 

1980 

1985 

Altska: 
1960 

23.5 
24.2 
26.2 

23.4 
22.8 
23.0 

21.8 
19.1 
17.5 

21.6 
17.1 
13.2 

1965        - 

1970 

.1 

1975 

1980 

1985 

Nuclear 
stimulation: 
1970 

.2 
1.7 
4.4 

.2 
1.5 
3.5 

.2 
1.3 
2.9 

.2 

.2 

.18 

1975 

1980 

1985 

Total  United 
States: 
1960 

13.0 
16.3 
22.3 

.2 
1.3 

.1 

.8 

.1 
.8 

1965 

1970        

1975 

1980 

1985 

23.7 
26.1 
31.9 

23.6 
24.4 
27.3 

22.0 
20.5 
21.2 

21.8 
17.3 
15.0 

>  In  addition  to  domestic  wellhead  production,  volumes  at 
substitute  natural  gas  from  liquid  hydrocarbon  feedstocks  (dis- 
cussed (later  in  this  chapter)  and  coal  (discussed  in  chapter  5) 
were  projected.  Gas  supply  Irom  all  sources  is  shown  in  table  83. 


TABU  36.-SUMMARY  OF  AVERAGE  REQUIRED 
LOWER  48  STATES 


■PRICES"- 


>  Actual  data  are  average  wellhead  values  at  unspecified  rates 
of  return  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  converted  to 
constant  1970  dollars. 

CONCLUSIONS   AND   IKPLICATIONS :    RESOURCES 
or  OIL  AND  GAS 

The  volume  of  domestic  oU  and  gas  re- 
maining to  be  found  will  not  be  a  limiting 
factor  on  domestic  supply  prior  to  1985. 
There  remains  to  be  discovered  almost  as 
much  oil-lQ-piace  (DIP)  and  twice  as  much 
non-associated  gas  as  had  been  found  by 
the  end  of  1970. 

The  geographic  location  of  the  remaining 
potential  resources  is  an  important  factor. 
About  half  of  the  remaining  oil  and  gas  is 
estimated  to  lie  in  the  frontier  areas  "of 
Alaska  and  offshore,  while  very  Uttle  may  be 
left  in  some  of  the  mature  inland  provinces. 

The  key  factors  determining  the  volume 
of  these  resources  which  will  be  developed 
during  the  1971-1985  period  are  access  to 
prospective  areas,  drilling  rates  and  finding 
rates.  Appropriate  economic  and  political 
conditions  are  also  essential  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  projected  results. 


Internally  generate  the  risk  capital  needed  to 
expand  activity  to  its  maximum  capability. 
This  requires  both  a  fair  return  on  total 
investment  (e.g.,  return  on  net  fixed  assets) , 
as  well  as  the  anticipation  of  attractive  re- 
turns on  current  and  future  investments. 

During  the  last  10  to  15  years,  real  prices 
of  oil  and  gas  at  the  wellhead  have  declined 
while  real  costs  have  been  increasing.  As  a 
result,  both  drilling  activity  and  addition 
of  new  reserves  have  declined  rapidly.  Assum- 
ing a  15-percent  annual  rate  of  return  in 
constant  1970  dollars,  1985  average  oil 
"prices"  may  have  to  range  from  $5.06  to 
$7.21  per  barrel,  and  1985  average  gas  "prices" 
may  have  to  range  from  $0.31  to  $0.69  per 
MCF  to  supp>ort  the  activity  levels  assumed 
(Cases  lA  and  IVA).  If  prices  for  gas  found 
prior  to  1971  and  prevented  from  Increasing 
by  regulatory  or  contractual  restrictions,  the 
required  "price"  in  1985  for  gas  found  after 
1970  would  be  on  the  order  of  30  to  50  per- 
cent greater  than  the  average  "prices"  cal- 
culated. 

Even  a  continuation  of  drilling  activity 
along  the  current  declining  trend  will  re- 
quire "price"  increases  of  about  $2.00  per 


barrel  and  $0.15  per  MCF  by  1985  if  the 
petrolevun  industry  Is  to  realize  a  15 -percent 
return  on  its  next  fixed  assets. 


THE  INDEPENDENCE  OF  THE 
SPECIAL  PROSECUTOR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
U.S.  District  Judge  John  Sirica,  on  Mon- 
day, May.  20,  ordered  President  Nixon  to 
turn  over  to  the  court  the  subpenaed 
tapes  and  other  records  of  64  White 
House  conversations  relating  to  the 
Watergate  coverup. 

Judge  Sirica  also  criticized  what  he 
called  an  "attempt"  by  President  Nixon 
to  "abridge"  the  independence  of  the 
Special  Prosecutor,  Leon  Jaworski. 

Mr.  Jaworski,  on  that  same  day.  May 
20,  wrote  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  charging 
that  the  attempt  by  the  President, 
through  his  lawyer,  James  D.  St.  Clair, 
to  limit  the  prosecution's  right  "to  in- 
voke the  judicial  process"  to  obtain  nec- 
essary tapes  for  use  at  the  Watergate 
trials  "would  make  a  farce  of  the  Special 
Prosecutor's  charter." 

Mr.  Jaworskl's  letter  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  was  In  compliance  of  his  a&- 
surances  to  that  committee,  responding 
to  a  question  from  me,  during  the  hear- 
ings on  the  Saxbe  nomination,  that  he, 
Jaworski,  would  Inform  the  committee 
of  any  attempt  by  the  President  "to  cir- 
cumvent or  restrict  or  limit"  the  jurisdic- 
tion or  Independence  of  the  Special  Pros- 
ecutor. 

Judge  Sirica,  rejected  President 
Nixon's  motion  made  through  lawyer  St. 
Clair  to  quash  a  subpena  duces  tecum 
issued  by  the  Watergate  Special  Pros- 
ecutor. 

Mr.  St.  Clair  contended,  on  behalf  of 
the  President,  that  the  court  lacked  jur- 
isdiction to  enforce  the  subp>ena  on  two 
groimds:  first,  that  the  courts  are  with- 
out authority  to  rule  on  the  scope  or 
applicability  of  executive  privilege  when 
asserted  by  the  President,  and  second, 
that  a  dispute  between  the  President  and 
the  Special  Prosecutor  regarding  the  pro- 
duction of  evidence  is  an  intrabranch 
controversy  wholly  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  executive  branch  to  resolve. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  grounds,  the 
judge  rules  that  the  contention  was 
without  legal  force. 

Regarding  the  second  argument,  the 
judge  stated: 

Whatever  its  merits  in  the  setting  of  a 
disagreement  between  the  President  and  a 
cabinet  officer,  for  example,  has  no  appli- 
cation to  the  present  situation.  The  current 
Special  Prosecutor  is  vested  with  the  power 
and  authority  conferred  upon  predecessor 
pursuant  to  regulations  which  have  the 
force  of  law.  Among  other  prerogatives,  the 
Special  Prosecutor  has  "full  authority"  to  de- 
termine "whether  or  not  to  contest  th^^l^- 
sertion  of  'Executive  Privilege"  or  any  other 
testimonial  privilege."  The  Special  Prosecu- 
tor's independence  has  been  affirmed  amd  re- 
affirmed by  the  President  and  his  representa- 
tives, and  a  unique  guarantee  of  unfettered 
operation  accorded  him:  "the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Special  Prosecutor  will  not  be  limited 
without  the  President's  first  consulting  with 
such  Members  of  Congress   (the  leaders  of 
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both  Houses  and  the  respective  Committees 
on  the  Judiciary)  and  ascertaining  that  their 
consensus  Is  In  accord  with  his  proposed  ac- 
tion." The  President  not  having  so  con- 
sulted, to  the  Court's  knowledge,  his  attempt 
to  abridge  the  Special  Prosecutor's  Independ- 
ence with  the  argument  that  he  cannot  seek 
evidence  from  the  President  by  court  process 
Is  a  nullity  and  does  not  defeat  the  Court's 
Jurisdiction. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  the 
court  mide  the  right  decision  in  rejecting 
the  President's  arguments  and  in  reject- 
ing the  President's  motion  to  quash  the 
subpena. 

The  President's  argument  that  the 
Special  Prosecutor  had  no  standing  in 
court  because  the  matter  of  his  obtaining 
the  tapes  in  question  involved  "a  Intra- 
executlve  dispute,"  in  my  judgment,  con- 
stitutes a  violation  of  assurances  that 
have  repeatedly  been  made  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  that  the 
Special  Prosecutor  would  have  full  in- 
dependence in  pressing  legal  proceedings 
when  the  Special  Prosecutor  concluded 
that  it  was  necessary  to  do  so.  For  the 
record,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  these 
various  assurances. 

Mr.  St.  Clair  responded  last  night  to 
Mr.  Jaworski's  complaint  to  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  by  stating  that  he,  Mr. 
St.  Clair,  lias  the  right  to  raise  any  and 
all  defenses  that  would  be  beneficial  to 
the  President's  case.  I  agree  that  Mr.  St. 
Clair  has  the  right  to  raise  defenses  on 
behalf  of  his  client.  However,  the  par- 
ticular defense  that  was  raised  had  pre- 
viously been  waived  by  the  President 
through  assurances  to  the  contrary  given 
by  Acting  Attorney  General  Robert 
Bork,  by  Gereral  Haig,  Senator  Saxbe, 
and  the  guidelines  themselves.  Mr.  St. 
Clair  failed  to  say  that  the  President 
had  granted  full  authority  to  Mr.  Ja- 
worskl  to  proceed  through  the  judicial 
process  to  secure  whatever  evidence  is 
needed  to  punish  the  guilty  and  clear 
the  innocent  in  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Watergate  case  and  related  affairs. 
It  ill  behooves  the  President,  through 
his  lawyer,  to  now  argue  against  these 
public  pronouncements  in  the  secrecy  of 
an  in  camera  court  proceeding.  Such  ar- 
guments do  not  constitute  good  faith  in 
living  up  to  the  public  assurances  repeat- 
edly given  to  the  American  people.  Nor 
does  such  reneging  on  these  public  as- 
surances constitute  a  good  faith  effort  to 
cooperate  with  the  Special  Prosecutor, 
the  Federal  grand  juries,  and  the  courts 
to  put  Watergate  behind  lis.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  pertinent  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  independence  of 
the  Special  Prosecutor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Documents 
The  opinion  and  order  of  Judge  John  J. 
Sirica  denying  the  motion  of  President  NUon 
to  quash  a  subpoena  duces  tecum  Issued  to 
him  by  the  Watergate  Special  Prosecutor: 

(In  the  VS.  District  Court  for  the  DUtrlct 

of  Columbia.  Criminal  No.  74-110] 
UmrED    States    of    AinrsTrt    v.    John    N. 

MrrCKKT.L.     ET     AL. 
OVnnOtt     AMD     OKOIX 

This  matter  comes  before  the  Court  on 
motion  of  President  Richard  M.   NUon  to 


quash  a  subpoena  duces  tecum  Issued  to  him 
by  the  Watergate  Special  Prosecutor  with 
leave  of  this  Court. 

On  April  16,  1974,  Special  Prosecutor  Leon 
Jaworskl  moved  the  Court  for  an  order,  pur- 
suant to  Rule  17(c),>  Federal  Rules  of  Crim- 
inal Procedtire,  directing  the  Issuance  of  a 
subpoena  for  the  production  of  specified 
materials  prior  to  trial  in  the  case  of  United 
States  V.  John  N.  Mitchell,  et  al.,  CR  74-110, 
DDC.*  The  proposed  subpoena,  prepared  by 
the  Special  Prosecutor  and  directed  to  the 
President  "or  any  subordinate  officer,  offi- 
cial, or  employee  with  custody  or  control  of 
the  documents  or  objects"  described,  listed 
in  46  paragraphs  the  specific  meetings  and 
telephone  conversations  for  which  tape 
recordings  and  related  writings  were  sought. 
Relying  on  the  legal  memorandum  and  affi- 
davit of  the  Special  Prosecutor  in  supix)rt  of 
the  motion,  the  Court  on  April  18,  1974, 
ordered  that  the  subpoena  Issue  forthwith 
to  the  President  conunandlng  production  be- 
fore the  Court. 

Prior  to  the  May  2  1974,  return  date  of 
the  subpoena,  the  President  filed  a  Special 
Appearance  and  Motion  to  Quash  (eo 
nomine)  which  Included  a  formal  claim  of 
prlvUege  against  disclosure  of  all  subpoenaed 
items  generally  as  "conadentlal  conversa- 
tions between  a  President  and  his  close  ad- 
visors that  it  would  be  Inconsistent  with  the 
public  Interest  to  produce."*  Thereafter, 
within  time  limits  fixed  by  the  Court,  the 
Special  Prosecutor  and  five  defendants  filed 
papers  opposing  the  President's  motion  to 
quash  on  various  grounds.'  The  government's 
submission,  containing  a  lengthy  and  detailed 
chowing  of  Its  need  for  the  subpoenaed  items 
and  their  relevance,  has  been  placed  under 
seal  as  have  the  various  reply  briefs  and 
motions  for  protective  orders  and  to  expunge 
that  were  subsequently  filed.'  The  matter 
came  on  for  oral  argument  in  camera  on 
May  13.  1974. 

In  entering  a  special  appearance,  the  Presi- 
dent contends  that  the  Court  lacks  Jurisdic- 
tion to  enforce  the  Instant  subpoena  on  two 
grounds:  First,  courts  are  without  authority 
to  rule  on  the  scope  or  applicability  of  execu- 
tive prlvUege  when  asserted  by  the  President, 
and  Second,  a  dispute  between  the  President 
and  Special  Prosecutor  regarding  the  produc- 
tion of  evidence  is  an  Intra-branch  contro- 
versy wholly  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
executive  branch  to  resolve.  The  first  con- 
tention, as  the  President  admits,  is  without 
legal  force  in  this  Circuit."  See  Nixon  v  Sirica, 
—  U.S.  App.  DC.  — .  487  P.2d  700  (1973). 

The  second  argument,  whatever  its  merits 
In  the  setting  of  a  disagreement  between  the 
President  and  a  cabinet  officer,  for  example, 
has  no  application  to  the  present  situation. 
The  current  Special  Prosecutor  Is  vested  with 
the  powers  and  authority  conferred  upon 
his  predecessor  pursuant  to  regulations  which 
have  the  force  of  law.'  Among  other  preroga- 
tives, the  Special  Prosecutor  has  "full  au- 
thority" to  determine  "whether  or  not  to 
contest  the  assertion  of  'Executive  Privilege' 
or  any  other  testimonial  prlvUege."  The  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor's  Independence  has  been  af- 
firmed and  reaffirmed  by  the  President  and 
his  representatives."  and  a  unique  guarantee 
of  unfettered  operation  accorded  him:  "the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Special  Prosecutor  will 
not  be  limited  without  the  President's  first 
consulting  with  such  Members  of  Congress 
(the  leaders  of  both  Houses  and  the  respec- 
tive Committees  on  the  Judiciary  |  and  ascer- 
taining that  their  consensus  is  in  accord  with 
his  proposed  action."*  The  President  not 
having  so  consulted,  to  the  Court's  knowl- 
edge, his  attempt  to  abridge  the  Special  Pros- 
ecutors  independence  with  the  argiunent 
that  he  cannot  seek  evidence  from  the  Presi- 
dent by  court  process  Is  a  nullity  and  does 
not  defeat  the  Court's  Jurisdiction. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


The  President  advances  the  principal  argu- 
ments on  the  merits  supporting  his  motion 
to  quash.  Primary  among  these  Is  his  asser- 
tion that  the  subpeona,  together  with  the 
Special  Prosecutors  showing  of  relevancy 
and  evidentiary  value  filed  May  10,  1974,  falls 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  Rule 
17(c).  It  Is  conceded  by  all  parties  that  Rule 
17(c)  cannot  be  employed  as  a  vehicle  for 
discovery,  and  that  a  showing  of  good  cause 
Is  necessary.  The  landmark  cases  interpret- 
ing Rule  17(c).  Bowman  Dairy  Company  v 
United  States.  341  US.  214  (1951)  and 
United  States  v.  lozia,  13  PJIX).  335  (8DNT 
1952),  are  cited  and  relied  upon  by  both 
sides.  BaslcaUy,  good  cause  under  Rule  17(c) 
requires  a  showing  that  ( 1 )  subpoenaed  ma- 
terlals  are  evidentiary  and  relevant;  (2)  they 
are  not  otherwise  procurable  reasonably  in 
advance  of  trial;  (3)  the  party  cannot  prop- 
erly prepare  for  trial  without  them,  and 
failure  to  obtain  them  may  delay  the  trial; 
and  (4)  the  application  Is  made  In  good 
faith,  and  does  not  constitute  a  "fishing  ex- 
pedltlon."  See  United  States  v.  lozia.  supra. 
13  FJi.D.  at  338.  It  Is  the  Coxuij's  position 
that  the  Special  Prosecutor's  May  10,  1974 
memorandum  correctly  applies  the  Rule  17(c) 
standards,  particularly  In  the  mere  unusual 
situation  of  this  kind  where  the  subpoena, 
rather  than  being  directed  to  the  govern- 
ment by  defendants.  Issues  to  what,  as  a 
practical  matter.  Is  a  third  party.  It  Is  the 
Courts  conclusion  as  well,  supported  again 
by  reference  to  the  Special  Procecutors 
memorandum  and  appendix,  that  the  re- 
quirements of  Rule  17(c)  are  here  met.« 

With  regard  to  the  confidentiality  orlvUege 
Interposed  by  the  President,  the  Court  agrees 
that  his  claim  is  presumptively  valid.  The 
Special  Prosecutor's  submissions,  however,  in 
the  Court's  opinion,  constitute  a  prima  facie 
showing  adequate  to  rebut  the  presumption 
In  each  Instance;  and  a  demonstration  of 
need  sufficiently  compelling  to  warrant  Judi- 
cial examination  In  chambers  Incident  to 
weight  claims  of  privilege  where  the  privilege 
has  not  been  rellnqvUshed."  In  citing  relin- 
quishment of  privilege,  the  Court  has  ref- 
erence to  the  portions  of  subpoenaed  record- 
ings which  the  President  has  cause!  to  be  re- 
duced to  transcript  form  and  publ'^shed.  For 
such,  the  Court  finds  the  privilege;  claimed 
non-existent  since  the  conversatlor;s  are,  to 
that  extent  at  least,  no  longer  confidential. 
See  Nixon  v.  Sirica,  supra.  487  F.  2d  at  718. 

The  President's  third  argument  on  the 
merits  speaks  to  the  defendants'  contention 
that  the  subpoenaed  materials  are  necessar- 
ily producible  to  them  under  the  principles 
enunciated  in  Brady  v.  Maryland,  373  VS. 
83  (1963)  and  Its  progency,  the  Jencks  Act, 
18  VS.C.  i  3500,  and  rules  of  discovery  for 
criminal  proceedings.  The  President  main- 
tains Instead  that  defendants  cannot  re- 
quire production  under  Brady  of  material  in 
the  possession  of  a  non-investigatory  gov- 
ernment agency  or  Items  made  unavaUable 
because  of  their  privileged  character.  The 
Court  finds  It  unnecessary,  due  to  Its  dis- 
position of  the  motion  to  quash,  to  reach 
this  question.  Under  Rule  37(c).  the  Court 
"may  permit"  the  materials  produced  "to  be 
inspected  by  the  parties  or  their  attorneys." 
The  Court  Intends  to  supply  defense  counsel 
with  any  and  all  exculpatory  matter  that  may 
be  found  In  the  Items  produced,  and  to  de- 
liver any  and  all  non-prlvlleged  matter  to 
the  Special  Prosecutor.  It  Is,  of  course,  the 
Special  Prosecutor's  continuing  obligation  to 
furnish  defendants  with  Brady  material  that 
comes  Into  his  possession.  Defendants'  re- 
quests for  access  to  the  whole  of  materials 
produced  will  be  more  i^proprlatelv  consid- 
ered In  conjunction  with  their  pretrial  dU- 
covery  motions. 

In  requiring  compliance  with  the  sub- 
poena, that  Is,  production  before  the  Court, 
and  In  ruling  on  claims  of  privilege,  the 
Court  adopts  In  full  the  procedures  and 
criteria   established    by   the    United    Statei 
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Oourt  of  Appeals  for  this  Circuit  In  Nixon  v. 
Sirica  supra,  487  F.2d  at  716-721  (parts  IV, 
V  and  VI  of  the  majority  opinion).  Thus, 
(dequste  time  will  be  aUowed  for  prepara- 
tion of  an  index  and  analysis  detailing  par- 
ticular claims  of  privilege  the  President 
vlfibee  to  make.  The  originals  of  aU  sub- 
poenaed items  will  accompany  the  index  and 
i^ysls  when  transmitted  to  the  Court.  In 
addition,  a  separate  tape  recording,  copies 
from  the  originals,  containing  only  those 
portions  of  conversations  since  transcribed 
»nd  made  public  should  be  prepared  and  de- 
livered along  with  the  subpoenaed  materials. 

To  protect  the  rights  of  Individuals,  vari- 
ous of  the  proceedings  and  papers  concerning 
this  subpoena  have  been  sealed.  Such  matters 
will  remain  xmder  seal,  tuid  all  persons  hav- 
ing knowledge  of  them  will  remain  subject 
to  restrictions  of  confidentiality  Imposed 
upon  them  pending  further  order  of  the 
Court.  The  foregoing,  of  course,  does  not  af- 
fect the  transmittal  of  such  materials  to  ap- 
pellate courts  under  seal  as  a  necersary  part 
of  the  record  In  this  matter.  The  Court  sees 
no  need  to  grant  more  extensive  protective 
orders  at  this  time  or  to  expunge  portions  of 
the  record.  Matter  sought  to  be  expunged  Is 
relevant,  for  example,  to  fi  determination 
that  the  presumption  of  prlvUege  is  over- 
come. 

Now,  therefore.  It  is  by  the  Court  this  20th 
day  of  May,  1974. 

Ordered,  That  the  President's  motion  to 
quash  be,  and  the  same  hereby  Is,  denied; 
and  It  Is 

Further  ordered.  That  on  or  before  May  31, 
1974,  the  President  or  any  subordinate  officer, 
official,  or  employee  with  custody  or  control 
of  the  documents  or  objects  subpoenaed  by 
the  Spwclal  Prosecutor  with  leave  of  Court 
on  AprU  18,  1974,  shall  deliver  to  the  Court 
the  originals  of  all  subpoenaed  Items  to- 
gether wltb  an  Index  and  analysis  and  copy 
tape  recording  as  described  in  the  foregoing 
opinion;  and  It  is 

Further  ordered.  That  motions  for  protec- 
tive orders  and  to  expunge  filed  or  raised 
orally  in  this  matter,  except  to  the  extent 
already  granted  by  the  Court  in  proceedings 
heretofore,  oe,  and  the  same  hereby  are,  de- 
nied; and  it  Is 

Further  ordered.  That  should  the  President 
Initiate  appellate  review  of  the  Court's  order 
prior  to  4:00  p.m.,  Friday,  May  24,  1974,  the 
Court's  order  shall  be  stayed  pending  the 
ccHnpletlon  of  such  review. 

John  J.  Szbica, 
US.  District  Judge. 
rooTNO'rEs  ', 

'Rule  17,  Subpoena. 

(c)  For  Production  of  Documentary  Evi- 
dence and  of  Objects.  A  subpoena  may  also 
command  the  person  to  whom  It  Is  directed 
to  produce  the  books,  papers,  documents  or 
other  objects  designated  therein.  The  court 
on  motion  made  promptly  may  quash  or 
modify  the  subpoena  U'  compliance  would  be 
uiueasonable  or  oppressive.  The  court  may 
direct  that  books,  papers,  documents  or  ob- 
jects designated  in  the  subpoena  be  pro- 
duced before  the  court  at  a  time  prior  to 
the  trial  or  prior  to  the  time  when  they  are 
to  be  offered  in  evidence  and  may  upon 
their  production  peijnlt  the  books,  papers, 
documents  or  objects  or  portions  thereof  to 
be  Inspected  by  the  parties  and  their  at- 
torneys. 

The  motion  asked  that  the  subpoenaed 
materials  be  ordered  produced  before  the 
Court  with  permission  granted  to  Govern- 
ment attorneys  to  Inspect  them.  Three  of  the 
■even  defendants  In  United  States  v.  Mitchell 
have  filed  motions  Joining  In  that  of  the 
Special  Prosecutor  with  the  stipulation  that 
materials  produced  be  made  available  to  the 
defendants  In  full.  A  fourth  defendant  filed 
a  response  in  support  of  the  subpoena,  but 


In  opposition  to  the  Special  Prosecutor's 
motion  Insofar  as  it  failed  to  assure  defend- 
ants access  to  the  materials  upon  produc- 
tion. 

*The  document  noted,  however,  that 
"[pjortlons  of  twenty  of  the  conversations 
described  In  the  subpoena  have  been  made 
public  and  no  claim  of  privilege  is  advanced 
with  regard  to  those  Watergate-related  por- 
tions of  those  conversations." 

<  Defendant  Strachan  also  filed  a  motion 
for  an  order  directing  the  issuance  of  a  sub- 
poena Identical  to  that  of  the  Special  Prose- 
cutor In  the  event  that  enforcement  of  the 
government  subpoena  is  abandoned. 

•Although  initially  accepted  under  seal, 
the  Court  has^  released  those  portions  of 
briefs  relating  to  the  jurisdictional  issues  of 
"Intra-executive  controversy"  discussed  in 
the  text  below. 

The  Court  has  granted  a  motion  of  the 
Special  Prosecutor  made  pursuant  to  Rule 
6(e),  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure, 
for  leave  to  disclose  grand  Jury  proceedings 
as  necessary  In  support  of  the  subpoena  with 
the  proviso  urged  by  defense  counsel  that, 
for  the  present,  such  disclosures  not  be  made 
public. 

•  The  President  has  asserted  the  point  to 
preserve  It,  in  his  words,  "should  it  be  neces- 
sary for  this  case  to  reach  a  court  In  which 
Nixon  V.  Sirica  is  not  a  controlling  prece- 
dent." 

'Nader  v.  Bork,  366  F.  Supp.  104  (DDC 
1973).  Former  Special  Prosecutor  Archibald 
Cox  received  a  delegation  of  powers  and  re- 
sponslbUltles  from  the  Attorney  General  act- 
ing by  authority  of  28  U.S.C.  SS  509,  510  and 
5  U.S.C.  !  301.  The  terms  of  this  delegation 
were  promulgated  by  Department  of  Justice 
Order  No.  517-73,  38  Fed.  Reg.  14,688  (June  4, 
1973)  and  reaffirmed  as  to  Mr.  Jaworskl  In 
Department  of  Justice  Order  No.  551-73,  38 
Fed.  Reg.  30,738  (November  7.  1973).. 

•  See,  e.g..  The  President's  News  Conference 
of  October  26,  1973,  9  Weekly  CompUatlon  of 
Presidential  Docimients,  p.  1289  (Oct.  29, 
1973);  Letter  of  Acting  Attorney  General 
Robert  H.  Bork  to  Leon  Jaworskl,  Esq.  da^ed 
November  21,  1973;  and  Hearings  Before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  the 
Special  Prosecutor,  93rd  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pt. 
2,  pp.  571-573. 

•Department  of  Justice  Order  No.  654-73. 
38  Fed.  Reg.  32.805  (November  27.  1973). 

"■The  Nixon  v.  Sirica  case,  arising  out  of 
the  grand  Jiuy  Investigation  which  produced 
the  indictment  herein,  presented  clrc\im- 
stances  warranting  the  Court's  in  camera 
Inspection  of  subpoenaed  Items.  487  F.  2d 
at  718,  719.  The  need  for  evidence  presented 
here  is.  If  anything,  more  compelling  since 
the  matter  has  developed  into  a  criminal 
trial  where  the  standard  of  proof  is  not  simply 
probable  cause  but  proof  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt,  and  where  defendants  confront  a 
more  direct  threat  to  their  reputations  and 
liberty.  The  President  contends  that  becaxise 
the  Special  Prosecutor  would  not  have  com- 
menced this  case  without  evidence  sufficient. 
In  his  opinion,  to  convict  the  defendante.  the 
need  for  other  evidence  Is  insubstantial.  Such 
an  argument,  however,  ignores  the  fact  not 
only  that  it  is  the  Special  Prosecutor  alone. 
In  this  Instance,  who  has  the  duty  to  deter- 
mine the  quantity  and  quality  of  evidence 
necessary  to  prosecute,  but  that  the  Prosecu- 
tor has  an  obligation  to  obtain  and  present 
all  the  relevant  evidence.  It  has  never  been 
the  law  that  once  an  Indictment  Issues, 
evidence  beyond  that  at  hand  Is  unnecessary 
and  should  not  be  sought. 

"  In  this  connection.  It  Is  significant  that 
although  the  Special  Prosecutor  Is  forced  in 
part  to  rest  his  showing  on  circumstantial 
evidence,  having  been  denied  access  to  the 
material  solicited.  In  the  approximately  20 
iTistances  where  contente  of  subpoenaed 
tapes  have   been  made   pubUc,   the   Prose- 


cutor's assertions  that  "Watergate"  was  dis- 
cussed have  been  shown  accurate  without 
exception.  Counsel  for  the  President  Is  un- 
able to  state  that  other  subpoenaed  items 
are  or  are  not  relevant  to  this  case  because 
he  has  not  seen  or  beard  them.  (Transcript 
of  Proceedings  In  Camera.  May  13,  1974,  pp. 
61,  62.)  Nevertheless,  he  cites  the  President's 
April  29,  1974  public  characterization  of 
edited  transcripts  produced  from  tape  re- 
cordings Including  some  of  those  here  sub- 
poenaed : 

They  Include  all  the  relevant  portions  of 
all  of  the  subpoenaed  conversations  that  were 
recorded — that  Is,  aU  portions  that  relate 
to  the  question  of  what  I  knew  about  Water- 
gate or  the  cover-up,  and  what  I  did  about 
It.  They  also  include  transcripts  of  other  con- 
versations which  were  not  subpoenaed,  but 
which  have  a  significant  bearing  on  the 
question  of  Presidential  actions  with  regard 
to  Watergate. 

As  far  as  what  the  President  personally 
knew  and  did  with  regard  to  Watergate  and 
the  coverup  is  concerned,  these  materials — 
together  with  those  already  made  avaUable — 
wUl  teU  It  all. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  "what  the  President 
personally  knew  and  I  did"  Is  not  Jlsposltlve 
of  the  issues  in  this  case. 


A  letter  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Conunittee  by  Special  Prosecutor 
Leon  Jaworskl,  dated  May  20,  1974,  caUlng 
to  the  attention  of  the  Conunittee  that  the 
argument  made  by  the  President's  counsel 
In  his  motion  to  quash  a  subpoena  issued 
by  the  Special  Prosecutor  was  in  contraven- 
tion of  express  agreements  of  the  Special 
Prosecutor's  Jurisdiction  made  j  to  Mr. 
Jaworskl  by  General  Halg,  after  tonsvdtlng 
with  the  President;  by  Acting  Attatp^JOws- 
eral  Bork  to  Mr.  Jaworskl  and  tlre^enate 
Judiciary  Committee:  and  the  expressions 
In  the  guidelines  for  the  Special  Prosecutor 
published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

■Wattrc.-.te  Special 
Prosecution  Force. 
U.S.  Department  of  Jttstice, 
Washington,  D.C..  May  20, 1974. 
Hon.  James  O.  Eastland, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  VS. 
Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  When  I  appeared  be- 
fore your  Committee  during  the  hearings  on 
the  nomination  of  the  Honorable  William  B. 
Saxbe  to  be  Attorney  General,  I  assured  the 
Committee  in  response  to  a  question  by  Sen- 
ator Byrd  that  I  would  inform  the  Com- 
mittee of  any  attempt  by  the  President  "to 
circumvent  or  restrict  or  limit"  the  Jurisdic- 
tion or  independence  of  the  Special  Prose- 
cutor. I  am  constrained  to  advise  you  and 
the  members  of  your  Commutes,  consonaat 
with  this  and  other  promises  n:;ir'.e  •when  I 
testified  at  hearings  before  your  Committee 
on  the  Special  Prosecutor  bUl.  that  in  recent 
days  these  events  have  occurred : 

Following  the  Issuance  of  a  subpoena  lor 
White  House  tapes  to  be  used  es  evidence  in 
the  trial  of  United  States  v.  Mitchell,  et  al. 
^(v  hlch  are  needed  for  prosecution  purposes 
and  perhaps  to  comply  with  the  rights  of  the 
defendant  under  Supreme  Court  rulings), 
the  President,  through  his  counsel,  filed  a 
Motion  to  Quash  the  Subpoena. 
■  Because  of  sensitive  matters  Involved  In 
our  response  to  the  Motion  to  Quash.  I  Joined 
with  White  House  counsel  In  urging  Judge 
Sirica  to  conduct  further  proceedings  m 
camera.  After  the  court  determined  to  hold 
further  proceedings  <n  camera.  White  House 
counsel  for  the  first  time  urged  the  Court  to 
quash  the  subpoena  on  the  additional 
ground  that  the  Special  Prosecutor  had  no 
standing  In  court  because  the  matter  of  his 
obtaining  the  tapes  In  question  Involved  "an 
Intra-executlve  dispute."  As  stated  by  coun- 
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sel  for  the  President,  In  the  argument  before 
Judc;e  Sirica,  It  Is  the  President's  contention 
that  he  has  ultimate  authority  to  deteroiilne 
when  to  prosecutA,  whom  to  prosecute,  and 
with  what  evidence  to  proaecute.  Judge  Sirica 
has  now  ruled  and  I  am  released  from  in 
camera  secrecy. 

The  crucial  point  Is  that  the  President, 
through  bis  counsel.  Is  challenging  ^y  right 
to  bring  an  action  against  him  to  obtain 
evidence,  or  differently  stated,  he  contends 
that  I  cannot  take  the  President  to  court. 
Acceptance  of  his  contention  would  sharply 
limit  the  Independence  that  I  consider  essen- 
tlal  If  I  am  to  fulflll  my  responsibilities  as 
contemplated  by  the  charter  eetabllshlng 
this  office. 

The  position  thus  taken  by  the  President's 
counsel  contravenes  the  express  agreement 
made  with  me  by  OenelMk^xander  Halg, 
after  consulting  with  the  ^Rent,  that  If  I 
accepted  the  position  of  Special  Prosecutor, 
I  would  have  the  right  to  press  legal  proceed- 
ings against  the  President  If  I  concluded  It 
was  nesesary  to  do  so.  I  so  testified  In  the 
House  Judiciary  Ck>mmlttee  hearing  and  In 
the  hearings  conducted  by  your  Committee. 
Thereafter,  at  the  suggestion  of  members  of 
your  Committee,  I  sent  a  copy  of  my  testi- 
mony on  this  point  to  counsel  for  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  J.  Pred  Buzhardt,  who  acknowl- 
edged Its  receipt  without  questioning  my 
testimony.  I  should  add  that  when  my  ap- 
pointment was  announced  by  Acting  Attor- 
ney General  Bork  on  November  1,  1973,  he 
stated  that  as  a  part  of  my  agreement  to 
serve.  It  was  "absolutely  clear"  that  I  was 
"free  to  go  to  court  to  press  for  additional 
tapes  or  Presidential  papers,"  If  I  deemed 
It  necessary. 

You  will  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when 
I  testified  at  the  session  of  your  Committee 
on  the  Special  Prosecutor  bUl.  the  following 
exchange  took  place  between  us : 

The  Chaibmait.  You  are  absolutely  free  to 
prosecute  anyone;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Jawokski.  That  Is  correct.  And  that  Is 
my  Intention. 

The  Craikmax.  And  that  includes  the 
President  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Jawokski.  It  Includes  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  CKAmcAN'.  And  you  are  proceeding 
that  way? 

Mr.  Jawokski.  I  am  proceeding  that  way. 
(Part  2.  page  571). 

Senator  McClellan  put  the  question  to  me 
this  way : 

May  I  ask  you  now,  do  you  feel  that  with 
your  understanding  with  the  White  House 
that  you  do  have  the  right.  Irrespective  of 
the  legal  issues  that  may  be  Involved — that 
you  have  an  understanding  with  them  that 
gives  you  the  right  to  go  to  court  If  you  de- 
termine that  they  have  documents  you  want 
or  materials  that  you  feel  are  essential  and 
necessary  In  the  performance  of  your  duties, 
and  In  conducting  a  thorough  Investigation 
and  following  up  with  prosecution  thereon, 
you  have  the  right  to  go  to  court  to  raise  the 
Issue  against  the  President  and  against  any 
of  his  Staff  with  respect  to  such  documents 
or  materials  and  to  contest  the  question  of 
privilege. 

Mr.  Jaworski.  I  have  been  assured  that 
right  and  I  intend  to  exercise  it  If  necessary 
(Part  2,  page  673). 

Senator  Hruska  also  examined  me  on  this 
point  as  is  shown  by  the  following  questions 
and  answers: 

Senator  Hrttska.  And  it  was  agreed  that 
there  would  be  no  restrictions  or  limitations, 
that  even  as  to  those  Items  on  the  tapes', 
whether  they  were  asked  for  or  not,  you 
would  be  given  access  to  them. 

However,  If  there  would  occiu-  an  Impasse 
on  that  point  on  the  availability  of  any  ma- 
terial, that  there  was  expressly,  without 
qualification,  reserved  to  you  the  right  to  go 


to  the  courts.  So  that  It  would  be  at  a  time 
when  General  Halg,  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
President,  or  In  his  stead,  would  say  no  to 
this  particular  paper,  I  don't  feel  that  you 
should  have  It,  this  has  high  national  secu- 
rity and  other  characteristics,  and  If  you 
felt  constrained  to  differ  with  him  at  that 
point,  you  could  go  to  court,  and  there 
would  be  no  limitation  In  that  regard? 

"Mr.   Jawoeski.   That   Is   a   correct   state- 
ment. 
Senator  Hsuska.  That  Is  your  testimony? 
Mr.  Jaworski.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Hsuska.  So  that  by  the  charter 
and  by  your  agreement  and  your  discussions 
you    are   not    to   be    denied    access    to    the 
courts  .  .  .  ."  (Part  2,  page  600). 

When  my  Deputy,  Henry  S.  Ruth,  Jr.,  was 
testifying  In  connection  with  the  Special 
Prosecutor  bill.  Senator  Scott  asked  him  the 
following  question: 

"Senator  Scott.  I  Imagine  It  may  be  clear 
that  he  has  no  doubt  of  his  right  to  bring 
action  In  the  courts  against  the  Executive 
If  he  so  deems  It  to  be  proper? 

Mr.  RtTTH.  Well,  Senator,  he  understands 
his  Instructions  are  to  pursue  all  of  the 
evidence  he  needs,  including  to  go  to  court 
If  the  evidence  Is  not  forthcoming."  (Part  2, 
page  518). 

At  the  time  of  the  Saxbe  nomination  hear- 
ings. Senator  Byrd  exacted  the  assurance 
from  me  that  I  would  "follow  the  evidence 
wherever  it  goes,  and  If  It  goes  to  the  Oval 
Office  and  to  the  President  himself,  I  would 
pursue  It  with  all  my  vigor."  And  at  the 
same  time,  he  obtained  the  assurance  from 
Mr.  Saxbe  that  he  would  give  me  full  sup- 
port In  matters  that  were  within  the  per- 
formance of  my  duty  even  If  "there  are  al- 
legations Involving  the  President "  (page  22 
of  the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  the 
nomination  of  William  B.  Saxbe,  December 
12  and  13,  1973). 

Of  course,  I  am  sure  you  understand,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  am  not  for  a  moment  sug- 
gesting that  the  President  does  not  have  the 
right  to  raise  any  defenses,  such  as  confl- 
deiitlal  communications,  executive  privilege, 
or  the  like.  It  Is  up  to  the  court,  after  hear- 
ing, to  determine  whether  his  defense  is 
sound.  But  any  claim  raised  by  White  House 
counsel  on  behalf  of  the  President  that  chal- 
lenges my  right  to  Invoke  the  Judicial  process 
against  the  President,  as  I  am  doing  in  an 
effort  to  obtain  these  tapes  for  use  at  the 
trial  m  U.S.  V.  MitcheU,  et  al.,  would  make 
a  farce  of  the  Special  Prosecutor's  charter 
and  Is  in  contravention  of  the  understand- 
ing I  had  and  the  members  of  your  Commit- 
tee apparently  had  at  the  time  of  my  ap- 
pointment. 

In  a  letter  to  me  from  Mr.  St.  Clair,  counsel 
for  the  President,  Mr.  St.  Clalr  undertakes 
to  circumvent  the  clear  and  unmistakable 
assurance  given  me  by  the  President  by  con- 
tending that:  "The  fact  that  the  President 
has  chosen  to  resolve  this  Issue  by  Judicial 
determination  and  not  by  a  unilateral  exer- 
cise of  his  constitutional  powers,  is  evidence 
of  the  President's  good  faith."  Of  coxirse, 
under  Mr.  St.  Clalrs  approach,  this  would 
make  the  assurance  of  the  right  to  take  the 
President  to  Court  an  Idle  and  empty  one. 
Counsel  to  the  President,  by  asserting  that 
ultimately  I  am  subject  to  the  President's 
direction  in  these  matters,  Is  attempting  to 
vmdercut  the  Independence  carefully  set 
forth  In  the  guidelines,  which  were  reissued 
upon  my  appointment  with  the  express  con- 
sent of  the  President.  It  Is  clear  to  me  that 
you  and  the  members  of  your  Committee  who 
were  familiar  with  the  public  announcements 
of  the  President  and  the  Acting  Attorney 
General,,  did  not  construe  them  In  so  mean- 
Ingledfra  manner  (as  Is  evident  by  the  above 
referred  to  statements  In  questions  that  were 
propounded  to  me),  and  neither  did  I.  To 
adopt  Mr.  St.  Clair's  version  would  give  rise 
to  this  anomaly — "the  President  has  no  ob- 


jection to  the  Special  Prosecutor  filing  his 
action  against  blm  but  once  filed,  the  Presi. 
dent  will  stop  the  Special  Prosecutor  from 
proceeding  with  It  by  having  his  counsel 
move  to  dismiss  on  the  ground  that  tba 
Special  Prosecutor  cannot  sue  him." 

Judge  Sirica  In  overruling  this  contention 
of  the  President  in  an  opinion  made  public 
by  the  Court  this  afternoon,  pointedly  said: 

The  Special  Prosecutor's  independence  hai 
been  affirmed  and  reaffir.med  by  the  Presl. 
dent  and  his  representatives,  and  a  uolqas 
guarantee  of  unfettered  operation  accorded 
him:  "the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Special  Pros- 
ecutor will  not  be  limited  without  tht 
President's  first  consulting  with  such  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  [the  leaders  of  both  Houses 
and  the  resi)ectlve  Committees  on  the  Jiull- 
clary)  and  ascertaining  that  their  consensus 
Is  In  accord  with  his  proposed  action."  The 
President  not  having  so  consulted,  to  the 
Court's  knowledge,  his  attempt  to  abridge  the 
Special  Prosecutor's  Independence  with  the 
argument  that  he  cannot  seek  evidence  from 
the  President  by  court  process  Is  a  nullity 
and  does  not  defeat  the  Court's  Jurisdiction. 

Because  the  members  of  your  Committee 
exacted  from  me  the  promise  at  the  hearings 
that  I  would  report  a  development  of  this 
nature,  I  am  submitting  this  letter. 
Reepectfully  yours, 

XjBok  Jaworski, 
Special  Prosecutor. 

Excerpts  from  the  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Senator  William  Saxbe  to  be  At- 
torney General. 

From  the  Saxbe  hearings  of  December  12, 
1973,  pages  17-20  which  state  the  guide- 
lines for  the  Special  Prosecutor  as  published 
In  the  Federal  Register  of  November  7,  1973, 
and  as  amended  November  19,  1973. 

[The  amended  guidelines  for  the  Special 
Prosecutor,  dated  November  2,  1973,  as  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register  of  November 
7,  1973,  follow:] 

TTTLM  28 — JTTDICIAL  ADMndSTRATIOir 

Chaptsb  I — Department  of  Jtjstici 

[Order  551-73] 

Past  O — Obcanization  of  thk  DEPARTMxm 

or  Justice 

establishing  the  OFFICE  OF  WATERGATE  SPBCUL 
PROSECCnON  rORCS 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  me  by 
28  U.S.C.  609,  610  and  6  U.S.C.  301,  there 
Is  hereby  established  In  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  Office  of  Watergate  Special  Pros- 
ecution Force,  to  be  headed  by  a  Director. 
Accordingly,  Part  O  of  Chapter  I  of  'ntle  20. 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  Is  amended  as 
follows: 

1.  Section  0.1(a)  which  lists  the  organisa- 
tion imlta  of  the  Department,  Is  amended  by 
adding  "Office  of  Watergate  Special  Prosecu- 
tion Force"  Immediately  after  "Office  of 
Criminal  Justice." 

2.  A  new  Subpart  O-l  is  added  Immediate- 
ly after  Subpi^  Q,  to  read  as  follows: 

SUBPART   0-1 OFFICE   OF    WATERGATE    SPECIAL 

PROSECtmON    FORCE 

Sec. 

037  General  functions. 
0.38  Special  functions. 

Authority:  28  U.S.C.  609,  610   and  5  UJB.C. 

SUBPART   C—1  ^-OFFICE   OF   WATERGATE   SPECIAL 
PROSBCtmOM  FORCE 

f  0.37  General  functions 

The  Office  of  Watergate  SpecUl  Prosecution 
Force  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  a  Di- 
rector who  shall  be  the  SpecUl  Prosecutor 
appointed  by  the  Attorney  General.  The  du- 
ties and  responsibilities  of  the  Special  Prose- 
cutor are  set  forth  In  the  attached  appendix 
below  which  is  Incoiporated  and  made  a  part 
hereof. 
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}0,88  Bpedflo  functions 
lite   Speclta    Prosecutor   Is   anigiwd  and 

delegated  the  foUowlng  specific  functions 
vlth  raspect  to  matters  specified  in  this 
subpart: 

(a)  Pursuant  to  28  UjB.C.  616(a).  to  con- 
duct any  kind  of  legal  proceeding,  civil  or 
crtmlnal.  Including  grand  Jury  proceedings, 
which  United  States  attorneys  are  authorized 
by  law  to  conduct,  and  to  designate  attor- 
ney* to  conduct  such   legal  proceedings. 

(b)  To  approve  or  disapprove  the  produc- 
tion or  disclosure  of  information  or  files  re* 
latisg  to  matters  within  his  cognizance  in 
nsponse  to  a  subpoena,  order,  or  other  de- 
mand of  a  ootirt  or  other  authority.  (See 
Part  16(B)  of  this  chapter.) 

(c)  To  apply  for  and  to  exercise  the  au- 
thority vested  in  the  Attorney  General  under 
18  OB.C.  6005  relating  to  Immunity  of  wlt- 
oaases  in  Congressional  proceedings. 

The  UBtlng  of  these  specific  functions  is 
for  the  purpose  of  Illustrating  the  author- 
ity entrusted  to  the  Special  Prosecutor  and 
li  not  Intended  to  limit  In  any  manner  bis 
authority  to  carry  out  his  functions  and  re- 
■ponilbllltlee. 
Dated:  November  2,  1973. 

Robert  H.  Bork, 
Acting  Attorney  General. 

APPEMnOE — DTTTIXS    AND    RESPOMSIBILITXBS    OF 
THE    SPECIAL     PROSBCTrrOX 

The  Special  Prosecutor.  There  Is  appointed 
by  the  Attorney  General,  wtthln  the  Depart- 
ment or  Justice,  a  Bpeclal  Prosecutor  to 
whom  the  Attorney  General  aball  delegate 
the  autborlflee  and  provide  the*  staff  and 
other  resotxrcea  described  below. 

The  Special  Prosecutes  shall  have  full  au- 
thority for  Investigating  and  prosecuting 
offenses  against  the  United  States  arising  out 
of  the  unauthorlaed  entry  Into  Democratic 
Rational  Committee  Headqtiarters  at  ttie 
Watergate,  all  offenses  arising  out  of  the  1072 
Presidential  Election  for  which  the  Special 
Proaecutor  deems  It  necessary  and  appropri- 
ate to  assume  responsibility,  allegations  in- 
volving the  President,  members  of  the  White 
House  staff,  at  Presidential  appointees,  and 
any  other  matters  which  he  consents  to  have 
assigned  to  him  by  the  Attorney  General. 

In  particular,  the  Special  Prosecutor  shall 
have  full  authority  with  reelect  to  the  above 
matters  for: 

Conducting  proceedings  before  grand  Ju- 
ries and  any  ottier  Investigations  be  deems 
necessary; 

Bevlewlng  all  doeomentary  evidence  avail- 
able from  any  sotucb,  as'  19  whlelx  be  sball 
have  full  access; 

Determining  whether  or  not  to  contest  the 
•oertlon  of  "BteoutlTe  Privilege"  or  any 
other  testimonial  privilege; 

Determining  whether  or  not  application 
should  be  made  to  any  Federal  court  for  a 
grant  of  Immunity  to  any  witness,  consist- 
ently with  applicable  statutory  requirements, 
or  for  warrants,  subpoenas,  or  other  court 
orders; 

Deciding  whether  or  nai  to  prosecute  any 
Individual,  firm,  corporation  or  group  of  In- 
dividuals; 

Initiating  and  conducting  prosecutions, 
framing  Indictments,  filing  informations,  and 
handling  all  aspects  of  any  eases  within  his 
Jurisdiction  (whether  initiated  before  or  af- 
ter his  assumption  of  duties) ,  IncltKnng  any 
appeals; 

Otwrdlnatlng  and  directing  the'^^Jtlvlt^ee 
of  all  Department  of  Justice  personnel.  In- 
cluding United  States  Attorneys; 

Dealing  with  and  appearing  before  Con- 
greatfonal  committees  having  Jurisdiction 
over  any  aspect  of  the  above  matters  and  de- 
termining what  dociunenta.  Information,  and 
Matstanoe  sbaU  be  provided  to  such  commit- 
tees. 


In  exardalng  this  autbcxlty.  the  Special 
Prosecutor  will  have  the  greatest  degree  of 
Independence  that  Is  consistent  with  the  At- 
torney General's  statutory  accountability  for 
all  matters  falling  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Department  of  Justice.  The  Attorney 
General  wUl  not  countermand  or  Interfere 
with  the  Special  Prosecutor's  decisions  or  ac- 
tions. The  Special  Prosecutor  wUl  determine 
whether  and  to  what  extent  he  will  Inform 
or  consult  with  the  Attorney  General  about 
the  ooBduct  of  his  duties  and  responsibilities. 
In  acordanoe  with  assurances  given  by  the 
President  to  the  Attorney  General  that  the 
President  will  not  ezerdae  his  Constitutional 
powers  to  effect  the  dlscfiarge  of  the  Special 
Prosecutor  or  to  limit  the  independence  that 
im  is  hereby  given,  the  Special  Prosecutor  will 
not  be  removed  from  bis  duties  except  for 
extraordinary  improprieties  on  bis  part  and 
without  the  President's  first  consulting  the 
Majority  and  the  Minority  Leaders  Sknd 
Chairmen  and  ranking  Minority  Members  of 
the  Judiciary  Conmalttees  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  and  ascertaining 
tbat  their  consensus  Is  m  accord  with  his 
proposed  action. 

STAFT   AMD  RSSOimCB  BITPPOKT 

1.  Selection  of  Staff.  The  Spe<;lal  Prosecutor 
shall  have  full  authority  to  organize,  select, 
and  hire  his  own  staff  of  attomeys.  Inves- 
tigators, and  supporting  personnel,  on  a  full 
or  part-time  basis.  In  such  numbers  and  with 
such  qualifications  as  he  may  reasonably  re- 
quire. &e  may  request  the  Assistant  Attor- 
neys General  and  other  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  assign  such  personnel  and 
to  provide  such  other  assistance  as  he  may 
reasonably  require.  All  personnel  In  the  De- 
partment of  Jiistlce,  including  United  States 
Attorneys,  shall  cooperate  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent possible  with  the  Special  Prosecutor. 

2.  Budget.  The  Special  Prosecutor  will  be 
-provided  with  such  funds  ^nd  fsicllltles  to 
carry  out  his  responsibilities  as  he  may  rea- 
sona>>ly  require.  He  shall  tMre  the  right  to 
submit  budget  requests  for  funds,  pKXltlons, 
and  other  assistance,  and  snch  requests  shall 
receive  the  highest  priority. 

-  3.  Designation  and  responaibility .  The  per- 
sonnel acting  as  the  staff  atnd  assistant  of  tbe 
Special  Prosecutor  shall  be  known  as  tbe 
Watergate  Special  Prosecution  Force  and 
shall  be  responsible  only  to  tbe  Special  Prose- 
cutor. 

Continued  responaitrilitiea  of  Assistant  At- 
torney General,  Crimiruil  Division.  Except  for 
the  specific  Investigative  and  prosecutorial 
duties  assigned  to  tbe  Bpeclal  Proaecutor, 
tbe  Assistant  Attorney  General  In  charge  of 
the  Criminal  Division  will  continue  to  exer- 
cise aU  of  tbe  duties  currently  assigned  to 
blm. 

Applicable  departmental  policies.  Except  as 
otherwise  herein  specified  or  as  mutually 
agreed  between  the  Special  Prosecutor  and 
the  Attorney  General,  the  Watergate  Special 
Prosecution  Force  will  be  subject  to  the  ad- 
mfnltrtrattve  regulations  and  policies  of  tbe 
Department  of  Justice. 

Public  reports.  The  Special  Prosecutor  may 
from  time  to  time  make  public  such  state- 
ments or  reports  as  be  deems  appropriate 
and  shall  upon  completion  of  his  assign- 
ment submit  a  flntd  report  to  the  apprc^iiate 
persons  or  entitles  of  the  C<Higrees. 

Duration  of  assignment.  The  Special  Prose- 
cutor will  carry  out  these  responsibilities. 
wltb  the  full  support  of  tbe  Department  of 
Justice,  until  such  time  as.  In  his  judg- 
ment, be  bSLs  completed  than  or  untQ  a  date 
inut\ially  agreed  upon  between  the  Attorney 
Oensral  and  hlooself . 

•  •  •  •  • 

f  A  further  amendment  to  tbe  guidelines 
for  the  ^peolsa  Prceeeutor  d*ted  Novem- 
ber 19,  1873,  as  publMied  In  tbe  Federal 
Register  of  November  28,  197S,  foUoirB:] 


16059 

Office  of  the  Attornet  Generai., 

Washington,  DXJ, 
Tnxx  28 — JoDiciAi.  ADicnnsTRATioir 
Chapter  l — Department  of  Jttstice 

PART  O— ORGANIZATION   OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
JXTSXICE 

Subpart  O-l — Office  of  Watergate  Special 

'Prosecution  Force 

[Order  No.  554-73] 

Amending    the    Reguiations    Estabushxng 

THE  Office  of  Watergate  Speciai,  Pbosx- 

conoN  Force 

By  virtue  of  tbe  authority  vested  In  me  bj 
28  VS.C.  609,  610  and  6  U.S.C.  301,  tbe  last 
sentence  of  the  fourth  paragraph  of  the 
Appendix  to  Subpart  O-l  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

In  accordance  with  assurances  given  by  tbe 
President  to  tbe  Attorney  General  that  the 
President  will  not  exercise  his  Constitutional 
powers  to  effect  the  discharge  of  the  Special 
Prosecutor  or  to  limit  the  Independence  that 
be  is  hereby  given,  (1)  the  Special  Prosecu- 
tor will  not  be  removed  from  bis  duties 
except  for  extraordinary  improprieties  on 
bis  part  and  without  the  President's  first 
consulting  the  Majority  and  Minority  Lead- 
ers and  Chainnan  and  ranking  Minority 
Members  of  the  Judiciary  Conunlttees  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  and 
ascertaining  that  their  consensus  is  in  accord 
with  his  proposed  action,  and  (2)  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Special  Prosecutor  will  not  be 
limited  without  the  President's  first  consult- 
ing with  such  Members  of  Congress  and 
astiertalning  that  their  consensus  Is  In  accottl 
With  his  proposed  action. 

Date:  November  19, 1973. 

R^BEXT  H.  Bork, 
Acting  Attorney  General. 


From  the  Saxbe  hearings,  December  12, 
1973,  page  22  where  Senator  Robert  C. 
Byrd  questions  Mr.  Jaworski  as  to  bis  Inten- 
tions In  foUowlng  the  guidelines  In  pursuit 
of  evidence  and  Senator  Saxbe  as  to  his 
support  of  tbe  Special  Prosecutor  in  bis 
Investigation. 

Senator  Btro.  Now,  Mr.  Saxbe,  I  proceed 
with  the  third  question,  again  Unking  up 
the  phraseology  in  tlje  later  clause  with  tbe 
leadoff  words : 

The  Speclal  Prosecutor  shall  have  fuU 
authority  for  investigating  and  prosecut- 
ing .  .  .  allegations  Involving  tbe  Presi- 
dent  

Do  you  have  any  compunctions  here,  Mr. 
Saxbe,  about  giving  Mr.  Jaworski  your  ab- 
solute fuU,  complete,  and  total  support  if  In 
bis  judgment  there  are  allegations  Involv- 
ing the  President  and  his  duty  requires  that 
be  investigate  and  prosecute  those  allega- 
tions? 

Senator  Saxbe.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Btro.  IiCr.  Jaworski,  Is  It  your  In- 
tent to  fulfiU  your  duty  set  fcHtb  In  that 
paragraph? 

Mr.  JAWOstsKi.  It  Is,  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  To  the  best  of  your  ability? 

Mr.  Jaworski.  It  is,  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  In  other  words,  you  wlU  fol- 
low the  evidence  wherever  It  goes  and  If  It 
goes  to  tbe  ovsJ  office  and  to  the  President, 
himself,  you  wIU  pursue  It  with  sOI  of  your 
vigor? 

Mr.  Jaworski.  That  Is  my  obligation  and  I 
Intend  to  f olfiU  it;  yes,  sir. 

From  the  Saxbe  hearings,  December  12, 
1973,  page  31,  a  letter  addressed  to  Leon 
Jaworski,  the  Special  Proeecutor,  from  Act- 
ing Attorney  General  Robert  Boric,  dated 
November  21,  1973,  setting  forth  tbe  Presi- 
dent's assurances  to  Mr.  Bert  of  tbe  inde- 
pendence of  tbe  Special  Prosecutor. 


CXX- 
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OlTICS  OF  TBS  SOUCrrOK  OCNXSAI., 

Wmthington,  D.C.,  November  21, 1973. 
Lbok  Jawcwski,  E»q, 
Special  Protecutor, 
Watergate  Special  Prosectttion  Force, 
Wastiinffton,  D.C. 

DBAS  Ms.  Jaworski:  You  have  Informed  me 
that  tb«  amendment  to  yotir  cbarter  of  No- 
vember IB,  1973  has  been  queetloned  by  some 
members  of  the  presa.  Tbia  letter  Is  to  con- 
llnu  wbat  I  told  you  in  our  telephone  con- 
versation. The  amendment  of  November  19, 
1973  was  Intended  to  be,  and  Is,  a  safeguard 
of  your  Independence. 

The  President  has  given  his  assurance  that 
be  would  not  exercise  his  constitutional 
powers  either  to  discharge  the  Special 
Proeecut<»'  without  first  consulting  the  Ma- 
jority and  Minority  leaders  and  chairmen 
and  ranking  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  the  House,  and 
ascertaining  that  their  consena\u  Is  In  accord 
with  hts  proposed  action. 

When  that  assurance  was  worked  Into  the 
charter,  the  draftsman  madvertently  used  a 
form  of  words  that  might  have  been  con- 
strued as  applying  the  President's  assurance 
only  to  the  subject  of  discharge.  This  was 
subsequently  pointed  out  to  me  by  an  assist- 
ant and  I  had  the  amendment  of  November 
19  drafted  in  order  to  put  beyond  question 
that  the  assvirance  given  applied  to  your  In- 
dependence under  the  charter  and  not  merely 
to  the  subject  of  discharge. 

There  is.  In  my  judgment,  no  poaslbUlty 
whatever  that  the  topics  of  discharge  or  lim- 
itation of  Independence  will  ever  be  of  more 
than  hypothetical  Interest.  I  write  this  letter 
only  to  repeat  what  you  already  know:  the 
recent  amendment  to  your  charter  was  to 
correct  an  ambiguous  phrasing  and  thus  to 
make  clear  that  the  assurances  concerning 
congressional  consultation  and  consensus 
apply  to  all  aspects  of  your  Independence. 
Sincerely, 

ROBXXT  H.  BOKK, 

Acting  Attorney  General. 

Prom  the  S&xbe  hearings,  December  12, 
1973,  page  32.  a  letter  addreosed  to  the  Hon- 
orable James  O.  Eastland  trom  Leon  J\- 
worakl.  dated  December  19,  1973  setting  out 
Mr.  Jaworskl's  understanding  of  the  agree- 
ment made  vrlth  the  President  through  Oen- 
eral  Halg  regarding  the  Independence  ot  the 
Special  Froaecutor. 

WATBtGATZ     SpXCIAI.     PBOeBCXmOM 

Tome*,     VS.     Depakticxnt     or 

JtTsncx, 

WashtnifUm,  D.C,  December  19. 1973. 
Hon.  JAMxa  O.  Eastlanb, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAK  Mr.  Chairman:  In  the  course  of  my 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Byrd  requested  me  to  fur- 
ntah  the  Committee  a  written  summary  of 
my  tinderstandlng  o£  the  arrangament  ww^^ 
with  the  President  through  General  Halg 
(and  confirmed  by  Acting  Attorney  General 
Bobert  H.  Bork  and  Attorney  General -nom- 
inee, William  B.  Sazbe)  regarding  the  Inde- 
pendence I  waa  to  have  In  wrvlng  as  Water- 
gate Special  Prosecutor.  I  agreed  to  do  so 
and  the  statement  below  Is  made  ta  oom- 
pllanoe  with  my  promise. 

It  was  expressly  confirmed  that  I  was  to 
proceed  In  the  discharge  of  my  responsibil- 
ities with  complete  Independence.  Including 
the  right  to  sue  the  President,  if  neceaeary, 
and  that  If  an  lmp«mne  occurred  between  us, 
the  President  would  not  discharge  me  or 
take  any  action  that  interfered  with  my  in- 
dependence without  first  consulting  the  Ma- 
jority and  Minority  leaders  and  chairmen 
and  ranking  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  the  House,  and 


obtaining  a  consensus  view  tttat  accorded 
with  his  proposed  action. 
Sincerely  yoiirs, 

Laox  Jawobsxx. 
Special  Proeeoutor. 

Trota  the  Sazbe  hearings,  December  13, 
1073,  page  86,  testimony  of  Acting  Attor- 
ney General  Bobert  Bork  relating  his  un- 
derstanding of  the  agreement  between 
the  President  and  Mr.  Jaworskl  which  Mr. 
Bork  publicly  stated  was  the  understand- 
ing as  to  the  Special  Prosecutor's  inde- 
pendence. 

Mr.  Bork.  Which  I  think  Is  an  Issue 
much  misunderstood. 

The  amendment  to  the  chartw  was 
designed  to  put  back  In  what  the  Presi- 
dent had  originally  stated,  and  let  me  just 
run    through    the    series    of    events. 

I  dlscTissed  with  the  President  and  with 
Mr.  Garment  what  the  President's  personal 
assurances  wo\ild  be.  and  at  the  press  briefing 
on  November  1,  1973,  at  the  White  House. 
I  read  the  following  statement.  I  will  not 
read  the  entire  statement.  I  will  merely  read 
the  paragraph  that  Is  relevant. 

And  after  stating  that  there  would^  be  no 
restrictions  placed  upon  Mr.  Jaworskl's  free- 
dom of  action.  I  said — and  this  is  a  quota- 
tion, "there  Is  no  expectation  whatever  that 
the  President  will  ever  have  an  occasion  to 
exercise  his  constitutional  right  to  discharge 
the  Special  Prosecutor,  or  that  it  would  ever 
be  necessary  in  any  way  to  limit  the  inde- 
pendence that  he  is  being  given.  Should  that 
expectaUon  prove  to  be  Ill-founded,  the  Pres- 
ident has  given  his  personal  assurance  that 
he  will  not  exercise  his  constitutional  powers 
with  regard  to  the  Special  Prosecutor  with- 
out first  consulting  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity leaders,  and  chairmen  and  ranking  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Committees  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  and  ascertaining  that 
their  consensus  is  in  accord  with  hU  proposed 
action."  That  Is  the  end  of  the  quotation. 

Now,  you  will  see  that  In  that  statement 
are  the  President's  personal  assurances  to 
me.  and  through  me  to  the  Nation.  The  lim- 
itation, the  President's  promise  to  consult 
and  obtain  a  consensus,  applied  both  to  the 
discharge  of  the  Special  Prosecutor  and  to 
any  limitation  Imposed  upon  his  Independ- 
ence. 

Excerpts  from  the  hearings  before  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  on  the  Special 
Prosecutor. 

From  the  Special  Prosecutor  hearings,  No- 
vember 14.  1973,  page  450,  testimony  of  Act- 
ing Attorney  General  Robert  Bork  stating  the 
President's  assurances  of  Mr.  Jaworskl's  In- 
dependence and  his  power  to  use  the  Judicial 
processes  to  pursue  evidence. 

A  week  ago  this  past  Monday,  the  new 
Special  Prosecutor,  Mr.  Leon  Jaworskl,  took 
office  with  precisely  the  same  charter  that 
Mr.  Richardson  esUbllshed  for  the  former 
SpecUl  Prosecutor,  with  the  sole  exception 
that  the  new  charter  contains  an  additional 
safeguard  of  the  Special  Prosecutor's  Inde- 
pendence. That  safeguard  la  the  President's 
sssurance  that  he  will  not  exercise  his  con- 
stitutional power  to  discharge  the  Special 
Prosecutor  or  to  limit  his  independence  in 
any  way  without  first  consulting  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  and  chairmen  and 
ranking  members  of  the  Judiciary  conmxlt- 
tees  ot  the  Senate  and  the  House,  and  as- 
certaining that  their  consensus  Is  In  aooocd- 
ance  with  his  proposed  action. 

Although  it  la  anticipated  that  Mr.  Jawor- 
skl will  receive  cooperation  from  the  White 
House  in  getting  any  evidence  he  feels  he 
needs  to  conduct  investigations  and  prosecu- 
tions. It  is  otear  and  understood  on  sOl  sides 
that  he  has  the  power  to  use  Judicial  proc- 
esses to  pursue  evidence  if  disagreement 
should  develop. 

This  Is  the  posture  of  affairs  and  I  am  per- 
fecUy  satisfied  that  Mr.  Jaworskl  and   his 


staff  will  conduct  the  Investigations  ud 
prosecuUons  with  complete  Impartlalltv  aim 
diligence.  ^ 

From  the  Special  Prosecutor  hearings  Wo. 
vember  14,  1973,  pages  459-460,  testimony  a 
Acting  Attorney  General  Bork  stating  th»t 
the  President  had  committed  himself  to  the 
Independence  of  the  Special  Prosecutor  and 
would  not  attempt  to  limit  his  freedom  a 
action. 

Mr.  B6rk.  Yes,  Senator  Hart,  I  would.  I 
think  there  are  a  number  of  safeguards  to 
this  situation  which  ought  to  be  spelled  om 
The  President,  as  Mr.  Elliot  Richardson  hai 
pointed  out,  has  committed  himself  to  th« 
independence  of  this  Special  Prosecutor,  ipe- 
clfically  and  explicitly  m  a  way  he  had  not 
previously.  Mr.  Jaworskl  is  a  man  far  on  to 
a  very  distinguished  career.  Mr.  Jaworskl  li 
not  going  to  pull  any  punches  or  do  anything 
that  would  In  any  way  tarnish  what  Is  t 
magnificent  career. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Jaworskl  in  addition  to  that 
Is  presiding  over  a  staff  of  42  lawyers  who 
are,  I  thli^,  no  one  can  doubt,  diligently 
prosecuting  these  cases.  If  It  were  someone 
other  than  Mr.  Jaworskl,  and  let  us  assume 
that  I  had  appointed  somebody  who  had  bad 
Intent  and  who  wanted  to  pull  punches,  or 
cover  things  up,  I  submit  to  you,  sir,  that 
that  would  be  absolutely  impossible  for  such 
a  man  to  do  given  a  sUff  that  is  working 
for  him  and  developing  the  evidence  like 
the  present  one.  It  cannot  be  dcxte. 

Let  noe  go  on  further.  The  President  ku 
given  his  aesurtuice  that  he  will  not  either 
discharge  or  attempt  to  llnUt  In  any  way  the 
freedom  of  action  of  the  Special  Prosecutor 
without  consulting  with  eight  specified  crai- 
gressional  leaders  and  it  Is  Important  to  that 
list  of  leaders  that  that  list  now  Includsa: 
Senator  Mansfield,  Senator  Scott,  Repreeent- 
atlve  O'Neill,  Representative  Ford  or  bis  nic- 
cessor.  Senator  Eastland,  Senator  Hnuks. 
Representative  Rodlno,  and  RepresenUtlTt 
Hutchinson,  not  by  name  but  because  of  the 
positions  they  hold.  Those  are  assurances  to 
the  American  i>eople,  they  are  made  explicitly 
by  the  President  and  I  am  sure  he  would  not 
dream  of  going  back  on  those  assurances. 

From  the  Special  Prosecutor  bearings  No- 
vember ao,  1978,  pages  668-671,  testimony  of 
Leon  Jaworskl  regarding  assurances  of  In- 
dependence given  to  him  by  the  President, 
through  General  Halg  bef  cc«  he  accepted  the 
position  of  Special  Prosecutor. 

The  Chaibman.  What  tenns  If  any  wen 
put  on  your  appointment? 

Mr.  Jaworskj.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  tried  to  let* 
the  final  arrangements  be  such  ao  that  there 
would  be  no  terms  of  any  kind,  and  therefore 
no  restraints.  And  if  I  could  have  thooght 
ot  any  others  to  aak  for,  I  would  have  done 
so.  I  was  e]q>resaly  assured  that  I  would  bare 
the  right  to  prosecute,  and  take  the  Presi- 
dent to  court,  to  uee  the  expression  of  Gen- 
eral Halg,  If  It  was  necessary  to  do  so. 

There  was  an  additional  proviso,  as  you 
have  undoubtedly  been  Informed,  with  re- 
spect to  the  matter  of  an  Impasse,  U  <io* 
should  be  reached,  between  the  Presldant 
and  me  that  might  cause  him  to  feel  that  he 
should  exercise  the  right  of  discharge  In 
which  «vent  I  would  have  a  hearing  before 
the  leadership  of  the  Congress,  as  delineated 
In  the  «lMrter. 

Now.  it  has  been  made  a  part  of  It.  *  *  * 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  employed,^  tbs 
White  House:  by  Secretary  Richardson?  Who 
employed  you? 

Mr.  Jaworski.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  call  orlg- 
tnaily  came  from  General  Halg.  He  caQed  m» 
lit  my  office  to  Houston. 

And  I  told  General  Halg  that  I  did  not 
think  there  was  any  purpose  In  my  comttf 
to  Washington  to  pursue  the  matter.  Be  had 
suggested  that  I  at  least  come  and  dlacuai  tt 
with  him.  And  I  told  blm  tha»  I  had  been 
approached,  I  Imagtoe,  some  2  or  3  weeki 
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before  Mr.  Cox  was  employed,  and  the  matter 
toA  been  discussed  with  me  by  a  gentleman 
who  Identified  himself  as  the  general  counsel 
of  then  Secretary  Elliot  Richardson,  a  gentle- 
num  by  the  name  of  Hastings,  I  believe. 

That  had  been  a  rather  lengthy  discussion 
over  the  telephone.  And  1  had  thought  that 
the  framework  within  which  I  was  to  operate 
was  not  one  that  gave  me  the  Independence 
that  I  wanted,  that  I  thought  I  should  have, 
that  I  thought  was  necessary  in  order  to  pur- 
sue the  endeavor.  And  accordingly,  I  indi- 
cated no  mterest  In  the  matter.  And  I  did 
discuss  with  him  others  that  might  be  toter- 
ested,  but  cautioned  him  that  I  thought  that 
the  caliber  of  individual  that  was  obtained 
would  have  direct  relationship  to  the  inde- 
pendence that  was  given  to  the  Special  Pros- 
ecutor. 

General  Halg  told  me  that  he  thought  I 
could  proceed  on  a  different  basis.  And  I 
mentioned  to  him — and  I  am  trying  to  men- 
tion all  of  the  highlights — that  I  felt  unless 
there  was  such  an  independence  as  really 
reached  the  maximum  within  the  President's 
power  to  give  In  connection  with  the  ap- 
pointment, that  I  first  felt  that  I  should  not 
accept,  and  second,  that  I  did  not  think  It 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  American  people. 

Whereupon  General  Halg  suggested  to  me 
that  the  least  I  could  do  was  come  to  Wash- 
ington and  discuss  the  matter  with  him. 

I  finally  agreed  to  do  this.  And  when  I 
came  to  Washington  I  first  met  with  General 
Halg  for  probably  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a 
half,  during  which  time  this  matter  was  dis- 
cussed in  detail.  And  as  a  result  of  that  dis- 
cussion, there  eventuated  the  arrangement 
that  we  have  mentioned. 

General  Halg  assured  me  that  he  would  go 
and  talk  with  the  President,  place  the  matter 
before  him.  And  he  came  back  and  told  me 
after  a  while,  after  maybe  a  lapee  of  30  min- 
utes or  so.  that  it  had  been  done,  and  that 
the  President  had  agreed. 

The  CHAnucAN.  You  are  absolutely  free  to 
proeecute  anyone;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Jaworski.  That  Is  correct.  And  that  Is 
my  intention. 

The  Chaqiman.  And  that  Includes  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Jaworski.  It  Includes  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Chairmak.  And  you^are  proceedtog 
that  way? 

Mr.  Jaworski.  I  am  proceeding  that  way. 


Prom  the  Special  Prosecutor  hearings.  No- 
vember 20.  1973,  page  573,  testimony  of 
Leon  Jaworskl  stating  that  he  was  assured 
the  right  to  go  to  court  to  get  docvmients 
that  he  considered  necessary  and  that  be 
would  not  have  assumed  the  post  of  Special 
Prosecutor  if  he  had  not  been  so  assured. 

Senator  McClkllan.  May  I  ask  you  now, 
do  you  feel  that  with  your  understanding 
with  the  White  House  that  you  do  have  the 
right,  irrespective  of  the  legal  Issues  that 
may  be  Involved — that  you  have  an  under- 
standing with  them  that  gives  you  the  right 
to  go  to  court  If  you  determtoe  that  they 
have  documents  you  want  or  materials  that 
you  feel  are  essential  and  necessary  In  the 
performance  of  your  duties,  and  to  conduct- 
ing a  thorough  tovestigatlon  and  following 
up  with  prosecution  thereon,  you  have  the 
right  to  go  to  court  to  raise  the  Issue  agatost 
the  President  and  against  any  of  his  staff 
with  respect  to  such  doctiments  or  materials 
and  to  contest  the  question  of  privilege. 

Mr.  Jaworski.  I  have  been  assured  that 
right.  And  I  totend  to  exercise  it  If  necessary. 

Senator  McClellan.  Are  you  satisfied  that 
that  assurance  has  been  given  to  you  to  gtxxl 
faith,  and  are  you  relytog  upon  It  In  order 
to  enable  you  to  carry  out  your  functions? 

Mr.  Jaworski.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  McClellan,  It  waa  that  assurance 
that  caused  me  to  agree  to  come.  But  for  the 
UBuranoe  and  my  believing  that  It  was  made 
lo  good  faith.  I  wotUd  not  have  come. 


QUORUM.CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STATUS  OP  MAJOR  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  M/dfSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  of 
yesterday,  the  Senate  has  been  in  ses- 
sion for  exactly  4  months.  During  that 
time,  we  have  met  65  days  for  a  total  of 
390  hours.  We  have  conducted  207  roll- 
call  votes  in  dealing  with  some  very  im- 
portant issues.  I  shall  mention  only  the 
highlights  in  a  chronological  review. 

Soon  after  convening  in  January,  the 
Senate  passed  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration bill  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
legal  assistance  in  noncriminal  proceed- 
ings to  persons  financially  unable  to  af- 
ford counsel.  The  conference  report  on 
this  bill  will  be  considered  in  the  Senate 
next  week. 

With  regard  to  housing  needs,  the  Sen- 
ate debated  and  passed  a  comprehensive 
housing  bill  which  will  consolidate  and 
improve  present  laws  relative  to  housing 
and  housing  assistance.  This  measure  is 
designed  to  assist  local  governments  in 
support  of  community  development  ac- 
tivities. The  House  is  presently  marking 
up  its  version  of  this  matter. 

The  next  major  item  to  pass  the  Sen- 
ate was  the  minimum  wage  increase,  a 
measure  which  had  been  vetoed  by  the 
President  last  year  but  which  was  re- 
passed in  March  of  1974  and  which  was 
signed  Into  law.  The  enactment  of  the 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage  marked 
the  fndtion  of  efforts  by  many  Senators 
to  make  the  wage  rates  more  equitable 
in  the  light  of  the  continuing  inflation, 
by  affecting  this  first  change  in  the  law 
since  1966. 

On  March  22,  the  Senate  passed  the 
congressional  budget  reform  measure 
establishing  a  congressional  budget  proc- 
ess through  which  all  spending  decisions 
will  be  related  to  each  other  and  to  reve- 
nues. This  bill  will  improve  congressional 
control  over  budgetary  outlays  and  re- 
ceipt totals  and  I  cannot  emphasize  ade- 
quately its  importance.  Final  action  on 
this  bill  awaits  the  action  of  House  and 
Senate  conferees. 

On  April  11,  the  Senate  passed  an  im- 
p)ortant  campaign  financing  and  reform 
bill  which  is  presently  being  considered 
in  House  committee.  The  passage  of  this 
bill  represents  the  Senate's  will  over  a 
number  of  years  with  regard  to  the  press- 
ing need  for  fsdr  campaign  practices  and 
the  use  of  public  funds  to  finance  the 
election  of  public  offlclals.  The  events 
surrounding  Watergate  have  made  the 
need  for  this  legislation  abundantly 
clear. 

Another  issue  which  has  concerned 
the  Senate  for  several  years  involves  no- 
fault  automobile  insurance.  For  the  first 
time,  the  Senate  on  May  1  passed  a  bill 
to  establish  a  nationwide  system  of  no- 
fault  insursmce  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the 


cost  of  insurance  to  the  consumer  and 
to  provide  prompt  and  adequate  benefits 
for  all  persons  injured  in  motor  vehicle 
accidents. 

The  last  major  measure  which  I  shall 
mention  just  passed  the  Senate  this 
week.  I  refer  to  the  education  bill  which 
amends  and  extends  present  laws  relat- 
ing to  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
t'.on  programs.  This  bill  which  affects 
the  education  of  our  children  is  of  wide- 
spread concern  and  importance.  It  will 
be  carefully  considered  in  House-Senate 
conference  before  final  Senate  action 
later  this  year. 

These  seven  measures  I  have  men- 
tioned are,  indeed,  impressive  pieces  of 
major  legislation.  This  list  is  even  more 
Impressive  when  added  to  those  major 
bills  from  the  1st  session  of  the  93d 
Congress — the  agriculture  and  consumer 
protection  bill,  the  Alaska  pipeline. 
District  of  Columbia  home  rule,  manda- 
tory petroleum  allocation,  energy  emer- 
gency, land  use  planning,  pension  plan 
reform,  strip  mining  controls,  and  the 
war  powers  resolution. 

With  regard  to  these  bills  and  to  a 
comprehensive  report  on  measures 
passed  by  the  Senate  this  year.  I  refer 
you  to  the  list  below  and  the  report  pre- 
pared by  the  staff  of  the  Democratic 
Policy  Committee  which  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  thla  point 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Status  or  Major  Lbcislatiok  or  ths 

93d  Concrrss 

enacted  into  fubuc  law 

Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection — 
Public  Law  03-88. 

Alaska  Ptpeltoe — Public  Law  93-153. 

DC.  Home  Rule — Public  Law  93-198. 

Minimum  Wage  Increase — Public  Law  93- 
269. 

War  Powers — Public  Law  93-148. 

IH  CONRRXNCE 

Congressional  Budget  Reform. 
EHementary  and  Secondary  Education. 
Federal  Impoundment  Control. 
I«gal  Services  Corporation — Senate  to  con- 
sider conf .  rept.  next  week. 
Private  Pension  Plan  Reform. 
Urban  Mass  Transit. 

PASSED  SENATZ 

Campaign  Reform. 
Housing  Programs. 

Land  Use  Planning.  

No-Fault  Auto  Insurance. 
Strip  Mining  Controls. 

PASSED  ROTTSB 

Foreign  Trade. 

ON  SKMATX  CALKMIUR 

Constmier  Protection  Agency. 
Standby  Energy  Authority — Senate  debat- 
ing. 

HOT7BB  anrsT  act  first  on 
National  Health  Insurance. 
Tax  Reform. 

Senate  Icgiblativk  Acnvrrr  Indsz 

(98d  Cong.,  2d  seas.) 

(By  Senate  Democratic  Policy  Committee) 

AGRICtTLTtTRX 

Agriculture  Commodities — Food  Stamp*— 
Milk  Programs  (S.  8468) . 
Animal  Health  Research  (H.B.  11878). 
Fertilizer  (8.  Res.  289) . 
Forest  Management  (8.  2296) , 
Forest  Pest  Control  (S.  8871 ) . 
Poultry  Indemnity  Payments  (8. 3381) . 
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Rloe  AUotment  Traosfen  (S.  SOTS) . 
Top  Level  PoBltlaoa  ta  the  Department  at 
AgrlciUture  (8.3031). 

Wbeat  Supplies  (S.  Con.  Bee.  70) . 

AFPBOPIIATIOIIB.  1074 

Bupplement&l  (H.B.  14018). 
.  Veterans'     Administration     Supplemental 
(H.J.Rea.941). 

CONCBXSS 

Bndget  Reform  (HJl.  7130) . 

Congressional  Eteoord  Foetal  Batee  (8. 
8373). 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (S.  37) . 

Senate  Committee  Xmployeea  Pay — 
Pranked  U&Q.  (S.  2S16) . 

CBIlB-JTn>ICIAKT 

Canal  Zone  Marriage  Llcenaea   (8.  3848). 
Commission  on  Bevlslon  of  tbe  Vaderal 
Appellate  System  (S.  8062) . 
"Cooly  Trade"  Laws  (8.  9230) . 
Legal  Serrloes  OocpcrMlon  (HJL  7834) . 
Mandatory  Death  Penalty  (8. 1401) . 
Narootlo  Treatment  (8.  IIU). 


Aviation  Crew  Incentive  Pay  (HJt.  13870) . 

Coast  Guard  Laws  (H.B.  93SS) . 

Enlistment  and  BeenUstmrent  Bonuaee  (8. 
2771). 

Snllstment  Quallfloatlons  (BJL  8418) . 

Medical  Officers'  Pay  (8-  2770) . 

Military  Prociu-ement  Supplemental   Au- 
thorization (HJl.  12565,  S.  2000) . 
OISIBICT  c»  coLiricaiA 

Advisory    Neighborhood    OouncUs     (HJL 
12109). 

Executive  Protective  Service  (8. 8134) . 

TaxabUlty     of     Certain     DtTldM»d»-^}X}. 
Election  (HA.  0186) . 

■coiToirr-riiTAXCK 

Abandoned  Money  Orders  and  navelert 
Checlts  (S.  2706) . 

Check  Forgery  Insurance  (H.B.  6374) . 

Housing  and  Community  Derelopment  (8. 
3066). 

Pension  Reform  (H Jt.  3.  VLM.  4300) . 

Securities     and     Exchange     CommiMloa 
(SEC)  Paperwork  Reduction  (8.  Bee.  173). 

Supplemental     Security    Income — Unem- 
ployment Compensation  (HR.  13038). 
KDocanoiT 

Educational  Pundtng  and  Guaranteed  Stu- 
dent Loans  (HJl.  133SS) . 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Idtioatloa  (H. 

XLicnoM  axroBM 
Campaign  Reform  (S.  3044). 
Watergate  Committee  (8.  Bea.  387) ,  (8.  Bee. 
388).  (S.  Res.  286).  (S.Bee.  337). 


Energy   Allocation   for  Tourism   Industry' 
(S.  Res.  281). 

■Energy  Emergency  (8.  3889) . 

Energy  Supply — Clean  Air  (HJl.  14368). 

Pederal  Energy  Administration  (HJt.  117B8 
|S.  2776J). 

OU  Price  Increase  (S.  Res.  249) . 

OU  Shale  Leasing  Punds  (S.  3009). 

Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  (HJt.  11864). 

Truck  Puel  Prices  (8J.  Bee.  188) . 

Washington   Energy   Con£avenoe    (8.   Bee. 
379). 


Environmental  Education  (8.  1947). 
Ocean  Dumping  (HA.  6480). 
OU  PoUutlon  (S.  1070). 
Woodsy  Owl  (8.  1685). 

oBinaai.  oovnirMsrr 

At<»alo  Energy  Commission  Anthorlaation 

Commission  on  Productivity  (8.  1763). 
(8.  3292) . 
Disaster  Belief  (8.  3082) . 
PedereJ  Procurement  Policy  (8.  3810). 
Fire  Prevention  and  Control  (8. 178B). 
Historical  and  Arcbeologlcal  DaU  (8.  814). 
Idaho  Admission  Aot  (8. 889) . 


NASA  Authorization  (HJt.  13998) . 

National  Science  Foundation  Authoriza- 
tion (HA.  13999). 

No-Fault  Motor  Vehicle  insurance  (8.  884) . 

Postal  Rate  Adjustments  (8.  411). 

Small  Business  Administration  Authority 
(S.  331). 

Vice  Presidential  Residence  (8.J.  Bea.  303) . 

OOVXSNVZMT  nCTLOl 


Civil  Service  Betlrement  Annuities  (S. 
1866). 

Civil  Service  Survivor  Annuities  (S.  638). 

ClvU  Service  Survivors  EllglbUlty  (S.  2174) . 

Executive.  Legislative  and  Judicial  Salaries 
Increase  (S.  Res.  293).  t 

Privacy  and  Rights  of  Federal  Employees 
(8.1688). 

HXALTK 

Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alooholiam  Prevention 
(8.  1125). 

Biomedical  Research  (HA.  7734) . 

DUbetes  MeUltus  (S.  3830)  ^ 

Health  Servloes  (HA.  11388). 

Medical  Devices  (S.  3868). 

Nationai  Cancer  Program  (S.  2893). 

National  Institute  on  Aging  (S.  776). 

School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  (8. 
3469). 

Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome  (8.  1748) . 

IKSIAK8 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs  (8. 
3777). 

Chippewa  Oree  Tribe,  Montana  (HA.  6838) . 

Constitutlocial  Rights  of  IndUns  (8.  969) . 

Indian  Financing  (S.  1341). 

Indian  Self-DetermlnaUon  /S.  1017). 

Kootenai  Tribe.  Idaho  (8.  634). 

Slsseton  and  Wahpeton  Sioux  Ttlbe.  North 
and  South  Dakota  (S.  1411) . 

Spokane  tribe.  Wash.  (HA.  6066). 

XNTEBNATIONAI. 

American  Hospital  of  Paris,  Inc.  (S.  1836). 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
(HA.  12799). 

China  Indemniflffation  Agreement  (8. 
8S04) 

Foreign  Disaster  Assistance  (HA.  13413). 

Foreign  Service  BuUdings  (HJl.  13468). 

International  Court  of  Justice  (8.  Res.  74), 
(8.  Ree.  78).  (S.  Res.  76),  (8.  Res.  77).  (8. 
Bee.  78) . 

International  Ocean  Exposition  "76  (8. 
3662). 

Middle  East  Terrorists  (S.  Res.  334). 

Migratory  Birds  (HA.  10943) . 

MtUtary  Assistance  to  Greece  (S.  2740). 

Missing  in  Indochina   (8.  Con.  Res.  81). 

Missing  Newsmen  (S.  Res.  291). 

National   Olympic  Commission   (8.  1018). 

Overseas  Private  Investment  Oorpotatlon 
{OmC)   (8.  2967). 

Peace  Corps  Authorization  (HA.  13B30). 

State  Department  Supplemental  Authorl- 
■aUon  (HA.  13466) . 

State    Department — ^UBIA    Authorlaatloos 
(&8478). 
Treaties: 

Oustoms  Oonventloo  on  the  bitematlonal 
Itansit  of  Goods  (Ex.  P,  93d — 1st). 

Extradition  Treaty  with  Denmark  (Kx.  U. 
83d— 1st) . 

1980  Winter  Olympic  Qames  (8.  Con.  Res. 
73). 


Minimum  Wage  Increase  (&  3747) . 

Nonprofit  Ho^ltal  Employees  (8.  8308). 
iczMoszALS — nusirm 

B.  Everett  Jordan,  Death  of  (8.  Ree.  398). 

Georges  Pompidou,  Death  of  (S.  Res.  304) . 

Hank  Aaron  Home  Bun  Beoord  (8.  Bee. 
803).  (8.  Res.  306). 

Lsmdon  B.  Johnsmi  Conservation  C(Hps 
Center  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  National 
Grasslands  (S.  2836). 

MATUEAL    UaOTTSCCS 

Flah  and  WUdllfe  Service  (HJl.  13643). 
Lone  Rock  Lake  Project  (8.  1861). 


#Vst(Mdl974. 


National  Ocean  Policy  Study  (S.  Res.  323) 

Becreation  Use  Fees  (8.  3844). 

Rivers  and  Harbors — Publlo  Works  (HA 
10308  (a  2798J). 

Rocky  Mountain  NaUonal  Park.  Colons 
(8.2394). 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivera — Chattooga  Biv» 
(HJC  0493  (8.931]). 

^^Idemess  Areas: 

Wemlnuche  Wilderness   (S.  1868). 

NOMINAnOMS    (ACTION  BT  EOUXALI.  TOtB) 

Brig.  Gen.  Charlee  A.  Gabriel  to  Mai.  Gen_ 

USAP.  ^ 

Maj.  Gen.  Alton  D.  Slay  to  Maj.  Gen..  XTSAF. 

PHOCLAMATIONa 

Americans  Business  Day  (SJ.  Bee.  186). 

First  Continental  Congress  Annlveraaiy 
(8.  Con.  Res.  85) . 

National  Agriculture  Week  (SJ.  Res.  168). 

National  Amateur  Radio  Week  (SJ  Bea 
197). 

National  Historic  Preservation  Week  (SJ 
Bes.  175) . 

National  Volunteer  Week  (8.J.  Bes.  178). 
TBAKSPOBTATioN— ooicmxincATioirs 

Aircraft  Hijacking  (8.  88) . 

Aircraft  Piracy  (8.  872). 

AUen  Radio  Station  Licensee  (S.  3467) . 

Communications  Common  Carrier  Charges 
(S.  1337). 

Communications  Cc»nmon  Carrlw  Service 
Applications  (S.  1478). 

Cumbres  and  Toltec  Scenic  Railroad  (8 
3363). 

Tariffs  and  Freight  Rates  (8. 1488)-. 

Urban  Mass  Transit  (8.  386). 

Vessel  Tonnage  Deductions  (8.  1868). 
vrrxKANS 

American  War  Mothers.  Inc.  (S.  3441). 

Disability  Compensation  and  Survivor  Ben- 
efits (8.3073). 

GI  Bill  Benefits  (S.  3388) . 

Life  Insurance  (HA.  6674) . 

POW  Families,  Funeral  Tranqx>rtatlon  for 
(8.  3238) . 

U.8.  Flag  Presentation  (HA.  6631). 

Sknati  Legislativx  Acnvrrr — 83d  rriiimiM. 
3o  Session 

(By  Senate  DemocraUc   Policy  Committee, 
May  31, 1874) 

Days  in  Session — ._.. ... 66 

Hours  in  Session 880:00 

Total  Measures  Passed 220 

Public  Laws 384 

Treaties a 

Confirmations . .  37,648 

Record  Votes 907 

Symbols:  P/H— Passed  Hooae;  P/8— pasisd 

Senate;  '—Vetoed  1974;  (W)— Passed  by 
Voice  Vote;  niunbers  in  parenthesis  indicate 
number  of  record  vote  on  passage,  conference 
report,  or  reconsideration. 

AOaiCULTUU  '^ 

Agrteultvre  oommoditiei — food  ttennpa — mfl* 
j/FOffntns 
Makee  permanent  and  mandatory  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
purchase  agricultural  commodities  that  an 
not  In  surplus  supply  for  donation  to  the 
child  nutrition,  institutional  feeding,  supple- 
mental feeding,  disaster  relief  programs,  and 
other  traditional  recipients  of  commodities; 
provides  a  6  cent  per  half-pint  minimum 
rate  of  reimbursement  for  the  special  mUk 
program  with  a  requirement  that  thU 
amount  be  adjusted  annually  to  reflect  in- 
creased costs;  requires  the  continuation  of 
the  family  commodity  distribution  program 
until  July  1,  1976,  only  for  famlllea  on  Indian 
reeervatlons  not  requesting  the  Food  Stamp 
program:  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior or  the  governing  bodies  of  Indian 
tra>ee  to  administer  the  Food  Stamp  Program 
on  behalf  of  Indians;  requires  the  Secretary 
Of  Agriculture  to  consult  with  the  Depart- 
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rnaat  of  the  Interior  and  the  Indian  tribes 
sffected  before  issuing  regulations  affecting 
the  administration  of  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram on  reservations;  requires  100  percent 
payment  of  the  administrative  costs  of  the 
p^xxl  Stamp  Program  on  Indian  reservations; 
»nd  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  pay  State  agenciee  62.6  percent  of  all  the 
administrative  coets  of  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram. 8.  8468.  P/8  May  22,  1974.  (W) 
Animal  health  research 

Authorizes  $75  million  annually  to  increase 
funding  for  animal  health  research  at  col- 
]eges  of  veterinary  medicine,  or,  at  institu- 
tions where  there  are  no  such  colleges,  the 
Bute  agricultural  experiment  stations  con- 
ducting animal  health  research;  sets  a  for- 
mula for  distribution  of  funds  based  on  the 
value  of  and  income  generated  by  livestock 
snd  poultry  in  each  State  and  on  the  animal 
health  research  capacity  at  the  eligible  In- 
stitutions; provides  for  additional  grants  for 
research  on  specific  national  or  regional  ani- 
mal health  problems;  and  establishes  an  Ad- 
vlBory  Board  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  recommendations  on 
matters  related  to  the  administration  of  the 
Act.  HA.  11873.  P/H  Feb.  7.  1974;  P/8 
amended  Mar.  38, 1974.  (W) 
FertUizer 

Expresses  a  sense  of  the  Senate  that:  all 
PWeral  agencies  should  give  the  highest  pri- 
ority to  the  U.S.  fertilizer  industry  In  estab- 
lishing allocation  priorities  for  distribution; 
the  VS.  fertilizer  Industry  should  distribute 
fertilizer  supplies  among  farmers  In  a  timely 
and  equitable  manner,  and  at  reasonable 
prices;  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  and 
appropriate  State  regulatory  agencies,  should 
establish  priorities  for  the  allocation  of  nat- 
ural gas  to  nitrogen  fertilizer  producers  suffi- 
cient to  Insiire  them  of  supply  levels  required 
to  maintain  maximum  production  levels;  the 
Pederal  Energy  Office  should  give  the  high- 
est priority  allocation  to  the  fertUlzer  In- 
dustry's needs  for  gasoline,  mlddle-dlstll- 
latee,  and  other  liquid  fuels  utilized  in  the 
production,  distribution,  and  application  of 
fertlliaer;  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce 
should  continue  their  monitoring  and  re- 
porting of  fertilizer  supply  availabilities, 
wholesale  and  retail  prices,  ar^d  export  ship- 
ments; and  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
should  establish  a  monitoring  and  Investi- 
gatory proRram  through  the  ofBce  of  the  IRS 
to  determine  the  factual  basis  of  any  al- 
leged price  gouging  Involving  either  fertll- 
lJ»T  wholesalers  or  retailers.  S.  Res.  289.  8en- 
ste  adopted  Feb.  27,  1974.  (W) 
forttt  maruigemtnt 

Requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
prepare  a  National  Renewable  Reeotiroe  As- 
sessment not  later  than  December  31,  1974, 
and  to  update  It  during  1979  ana  each  10th 
year  thereafter;  expands  the  resource  surveys 
under  16  USC  681  h  to  Include  all  renewable 
resources,  and  changes  the  authorisation 
therefor  from  $6  million  annually  to  the 
amount  needed;  requires  the  Secretary  to 
prepare  a  Forest  Service  Renewable  Resource 
Program  not  later  than  December  31.  1974, 
covering  the  five  fiscal  years  beginning  July  1, 
1B75.  and  at  least  each  of  the  next  4  fiscal 
decades,  and  to  update  such  program  each 
Ave  years  thereafter;  requires  transmission 
of  the  Assessment  and  Program  to  Congress 
In  1976  and  after  each  updating;  requires 
expenditure  of  appropriated  funds  except  to 
the  extent  the  appropriation  act  provides  for 
discretion,  or  events  occurring  after  enact- 
ment of  the  appropriation  prevent  the  ac- 
nunpllshment  of  Its  purpose:  requires  an 
annual  progrees  report  by  the  Secretary;  re- 
quires national  forest  system  management 
to  be  on  a  current  basis  by  the  year  2000; 
•ncouragea  the  use  of  appropriated  funds 
for  forest  road  and  trail  oonstruetlon;  dlrecU 


the  Secretary  to  avoid  iiae  of  purchaser  road 
construction  authority  m  a  manner  that 
would  unduly  affect  forest  revenues  and  pay- 
ments to  a  particular  county;  and  requires 
Forest  Serrloe  offices  to  be  located  near  For- 
est Service  operations.  S.  3396.  P/S  Feb.  31, 
1974.  (W) 

Forest  jtegt  control 

Aiw»ii<i«  the  Forest  Pest  Ctmtrol  Aot  to 
provide  that  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  the  program  of  eradication  and  control 
of  forest  insect  pests  and  dlseasee  are  to 
remain  available  until  expended.  8.  3371.  P/8 
May  7. 1874.  (W) 

Poultry  indemnity  payments 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agrlculttire 
until  December  81. 1874,  to  pay  compensation 
for  contaminated  poultry,  eggs,  and  poultry 
and  egg  products,  including  the  costs  of 
disposing  of  such  items,  to  producers,  grow- 
ers, and  processors  who  have  been  advised 
after  January  1,  1874.  that  their  products 
contained  unsafe  realduee  of  the  pesticide 
dieldrln  or  other  chemicals  registered  and 
approved  for  use  by  the  Federal  Government 
at  the  time  of  such  use,  and  to  compensate 
their  Mnployees  for  wages  lost  as  a  result 
of  this  condition,  and  to  investigate  and 
report  to  Congress  within  a  year  on  the 
circumstances,  which  resulted  In  the  eoo- 
nonUc  loss.  S.  3231.  P/S  Apr.  33.  1874.  (141) 
Bice  aUatment  tranMfera 

Permits  lice  growers  who  are  unable  to 
plant  part  or  all  of  their  farm  acreage  allot- 
ments because  of  floods  or  othei  natural 
disasters  to  transfer  their  allotments  to 
other  farms  in  the  same  or  a  near  county 
on  which  they  will  have  an  Interest  In  the 
particular  commodity.  S.  3076.  P/8  Mar.  18. 
1874.  (W) 

Top  level  posttUma  in  the  Department  of 

Agriculture 
Upgrades  the  poeltion  of  Under  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  Deputy  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture; establishes  two  new  positions  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture;  changes  the 
position  of  Administrator,  Animal  and  Plant 
Health  Inspection  Service,  from  08-18  to 
Executive  Level  V;  Increases  the  membership 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  from  six  to  seven,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Secretary;  and  abolishes  four  ex- 
isting positions.  S.  3031.  P/S  May  8.  1874. 
(W) 

Wheat  supplies 

States  a  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  should:  immediately 
conduct  a  survery  of  all  wheat  milling  firms 
and  bakeries  to  determine  their  position  with 
regard  to  wheat  supplies  and  requirements 
during  the  remainder  of  the  1873-74  market- 
ing year;  conduct  a  county-by-county  sur- 
vey to  determine  the  amount  of  uncommit- 
ted wheat  stocks  remaining  In  the  owner- 
ship of  all  grain  dealers  and  farmers;  and 
work  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  expedite  transportation  of  existing 
wheat  stocks  to  the  millers  and  bakers  in 
need  of  additional  supplies.  8.  Con.  Res.  70. 
Senate  adopted  Feb.  36,  1874.   (W) 

AI'PBOPRIATIONS 1 974 

Supplemental 
Makes  second  supplemental  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1974  for  a  grand  total  In  new 
budget  authority  of  $9,646,936,398  which  in- 
cludes $2,330,112,000  for  the  Department  of 
Defense,  Military,  to  be  considered  as  an 
"advance"  on  fiscal  year  1975  appropriations; 
$133,200,000  (termed  "Middle  East  Pay- 
back") for  replacement  In  the  VS.  defense 
Inventory  of  equipment  sold  to  Israel  which 
must  be  replaced  at  a  current  price  higher 
than  that  received  .-at  the  time  of  transfer  to 
Israel;  $7  million  for  synthetic  filght  trainer 
simulators  for  the  Army  contingent  on  au- 
thorization tinder  the  Military  Procurement 
Supplemental  Authorization.  1874;  also  in- 


cludes $26  million  for  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture for  emergency  flood  rehabllltatton 
work; 

Apprc^rlates  for  foreign  (q>erations  a  total 
of  $54  million  of  which  $15  million  Is  for 
Indochina  poetwEir  reconstruction  assistance; 
reallocates  (16  million  in  disaster  relief  orig- 
inally allocated  to  Pakistan  to  help  the 
starving  in  African  countries  stricken  by 
drought; 

Includes  $100  million  for  disaster  relief  in 
the  United  States  caused  by  tornados  during 
the  spring;  includes  $2,646,584,000  for  com- 
prehensive manpower  assistance;  Includee  an 
additional  $10  million  for  community  service 
employment  opportunities  for  older  Ameri- 
cans; aprproprlates  $2  million  to  alleviate  the 
present  crisis  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
criminal  Justice  system  caused  by  lack  of 
funds  to  pay  court-appointed  coimsel,  of 
which  $800,000  Is  for  liquidation  of  obliga- 
tions Incurred  prior  to  fiscal  year  1974;  $56 
million  for  Amtrak  for  expansion  and  acqui- 
sition of  stock;  and  also  Includes  $3,380,443,- 
595  to  meet  costs  directly  related  to  recent 
Federal  salary  increases.  HA.  14013.  P/H 
Apr.  10.  1974;  P/8  amended  May  7.  1874;  m 
conference.  (174) 

Veterant"  Administration  supplemental 

Appropriates  $760  mllUon  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  Insure  the  availability  of 
funds  for  financing  Readjustment  Benefits  of 
the  Nation's  post-Korean  confilct  veterans, 
their  sons  and  daughters,  and  their  wives 
and  widows.  H.J.  Bes.  941.  Public  Law  93- 
261,  approved  Apr.  11.  1874.  (W) 


Budget  reform 

Establishes  a  new  oongresslonal  budget 
process;  establlsbes  a  standing  Senate  Oom- 
mlttee  on  the  Budget  witJi  members  eelected 
In  the  same  manner  as  other  standing  com- 
mittees; creates  an  Independent  office  of  the 
Congress  called  the  Congressional  Office  of 
the  Budget  (COB) : 

Changes  the  Federal  fisoal  year  from  July  1- 
June  30  to  October  l-8sptember  SO  and  sa- 
tablisbee  the  following  timetable  for  tba 
budget  prooees: 

By  November  10:  The  President  submits 
the  current  servioss  budget  (a  document 
showing  programs  and  funding  levels  for  tba 
year  Just  past),  thus  giving  the  Congress 
line- item  information  with  which  to  begin 
analysis  and  preparation  of  the  budget  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year  prior  to  receipt  of  the 
President's  budget; 

By  February  16:  The  Preeldent  submits  his 
budget: 

By  April  1 :  Commtttsss  and  Joint  commit* 
tees  submit  reports  to  the  Budget  ComnUt- 
tses; 

By  April  16:  COB  submits  its  report  to 
Congress; 

By  May  1:  The  Budget  Conunlttees  report 
the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
to  their  Houses,  setting  forth  (1)  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  total  budget  outlays  (includ- 
ing outlays  from  carryover  budget  authority) 
and  total  new  budget  authority,  (2)  an 
estimate  of  budget  outlays  and  an  appropri- 
ate level  of  new  bndget  authority  for  each 
major  functional  category,  for  contingencies 
and  for  undistributed  intra-govemment 
transactions.  (3)  estimated  revenues  and 
their  major  aouroes,  (4)  the  recommended 
surplus  or  deficit,  (6)  ^jproprlate  level  of 
and  recommended  changes,  if  any.  in  the 
statutory  limit  on  the  public  debt,  and  (6) 
such  other  matters  relating  to  the  budget 
as  may  be  appropriate; 

By  May  16:  The  appropriate  commlttses 
report  authorlzatkm  bills; 

By  June  1 :  Complstton  of  all  action  on  the 
first  concurreit  budcet  resolution; 

By  August  7  or  6  days  before  August  ad- 
journment: Completion  of  enactment  into 
law  of  all  authorisation  bills: 

By   August    16   or   3   daya   before   August 
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adjournment:  The  Budget  Oommltteea  re- 
port a  second  required  conctirrent  budget 
resolution  assessing  actions  to  date  and 
either  reamrmlng  or  revising  the  moat  re- 
cent concurrent  resolution  (either  the  flrrt 
reqxilred  budget  resolution  or  if  other  later 
resolutions  have  been  adopted,  the  latest 
budget  resolution),  and  Bpeclf3rlng  any 
needed  remedial  changes  In  budget  authority, 
revenues,  or  the  statutory  public  debt  limit 
legislative  action  (which  after  preparation 
by  the  appropriate  oommltteea,  shall  be  in- 
corporated Into  a  reconciliation  bill) ; 

Three  days  after  the  end  of  August  ad- 
journment or  4  days  after  Labor  Day  when 
no  August  adjournment:  Completion  of  all 
action  on  the  second  required  coiururreDt 
budget  resolution; 

By  September  26:  Completion  of  action  on 
reconciliation  bill  containing  provisions 
necessary  to  accomplish  any  change  or 
changes  in  budget  authority,  revenues,  or  the 
statutory  public  debt  directed  by  the  second 
required  budget  resolution; 

October  1:  The  fiscal  year  begins: 

And  contains  other  provisions.  HR.  7130 
P/H  Deo.  6.  1978;  P/8  amended  Umt.  22. 1874: 
In  conference.  (81) 

Congreukmal  Record  portal  rate* 
Provides  that  the  Congeselonal  Record  be 
entitled  to  be  maUed  at  the  same  rates  of 
postage  at  which  any  newspaper  or  other 
periodical  publication,  with  a  legitimate  list 
of  paid  subscrtbera.  is  entitled  to  be  mailed. 
S.  3373.  P/8  May  7,  19T4.  (W) 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
Amends  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act, 
1921.  to  require  Senate  confirmation  of  fu- 
txxre  appolntmenta  to  the  offices  of  Director 
and  Deputy  of  the  Ofllce  of  Management  and 
Budget,  effective  In  each  case.  Immediately 
after  the  Individual  holding  that  office  on 
the  date  of  enactment  ceases  to  hold  the  of- 
fice and.  effective  Immediately  in  the  case 
of  a  vacancy  In  either  position  on  the  date 
of  enactment.  8.  37.  PubUc  Law  93-2W,  ao- 
ppoved  Mar.  2, 1974.  (W) 

Senate  committee  employeea  pay — franked 
mail 

Blmlnatee  the  statutory  minimum  rate  of 
compensation  for  Senate  oommlttee  em- 
ployees and  eliminates  the  requirement 
that  the  words  "Poetage  paid  by  Congress" 
be  printed  on  franked  mall.  8.  2318.  Public 
L»w  9S-2Sft,   approved   Mar.  27,    1974.    (W) 

CSna- JUDKIABT 

Canal  Zone  marriage  Uettuee 
Tnn&ten  the  duties  for  Iwolng  and  re- 
cording mamage  lloeneee  and  reUted  actlv- 
Itlee.  from  the  United  States  District  Court 
of  the  Canal  Zone  to  the  clvU  affairs  director 
of  the  Canal  Zone  Ooverament.  8  2348  P/8 
Mar.  29. 1974.  (W) 

Commission  on  Revision  of  the  Federal 
Court  Appellate  System 
Kxtends  the  final  date  for  the  report  of 
the  Commission  on  Revision  of  the  Federal 
Court  Appellate  System  from  September  21 
1974.  to  June  21.  1976.  and  increaaea  Its  au- 
thorization from  $270,000  to  ti  million.  8 
3052.  P/8  Mar.  96,  1974.  (W> 

"Ooolp  trade"  lawe 
Repeals  the  "Oooly  Trade"  laws  which  pro. 
hlblt  the  procuring,  transporUtlon.  dlepoel- 
tlon.  sale,  or  tranafer  of  Oriental  persons  aa 
senrante  or  apprentloea.  or  to  be  htid  to  aerv- 
loe  or  labor.  8.  2220.  P/8  May  6.  1974.  (W) 
Legal  Serrrtees  Corporation 
btabllahea  a  private  nonprofit,  federally 
funded  legal  services  corporation  (to  which 
the  duUes  and  re^»nslbUltlee  of  the  cur- 
rent legal  services  program  In  the  Office  of 
Boonomlc  Opportunity  will  be  transferred) 
for  the  ptirpoae  of  providing  high  quaUty 
le^aaelstance  to  tboee  wbo  cannot  afford 
adequate  legal  ooonael;  plaoea  ttie  adminla- 
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tratlon  of  the  CorporaMon  In  a  Board  o* 

Directors  consisting  of  11  members  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  and  provides  that  not 
more  than  six  shaU  be  of  the  same  political 
party,  that  a  majority  be  members  of  the 
bar  of  the  highest  court  of  any  state,  and 
that   none   be   fuU-tlme   employees   of   the 
United  States;  provides  that  the  Chairman 
ahaU  be  selected  from  the  Board  members  by 
the  Pre!>ldent  for  a  3 -year  term  and  there- 
after   the    Board   ahaU   elect   annuaUy   the 
Chairman  from  its  members;  provides  that 
within  6  months  after  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Board,  the  Board  shaU  request  the  Gov- 
ernor of  each  State  to  appoint  a  nine-mem- 
ber advisory  council  for  the  State  which  shall 
be  charged  with  notifying  the  Corporation 
of  any  alleged  violation  of  thU  Act:  makes 
statury  provision  for  a  16-member  National 
Advisory   Council    (which    shall    be   repre- 
sentative of  the  organized  bar.  legal  educa- 
tion, project  attorneys,  eUglble  clients  and 
the  general  public)  to  consult  with  the  Board 
regarding  the  rules,  regulations  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Corporation; 

Authortoes  the  Board  to  appoint  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  Corporation,  who  shaU  be  a 
member  of  the  bar  of  the  highest  court  of 
any  State,  and  any  other  corporate  officers- 
provides  that  no  officer  of  the  Corporation 
may  receive  any  compensation  from  any 
source  other  than  the  Corporation  during 
employment  by  the  Corporation  except  u 
authorized  by  the  Board- 

Provides  that  aU  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Corporation  are  to  be  treated  aa  pri- 
vate employees  except  for  certain  rUbta  and 
benefits  of  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
wnment  (work  Injurlee,  retirement,  and 
health  and  life  Insurance) ;  further  provides 
that  the  Corporation  shall  be  considered  a 
private  nonprofit  entity  for  all  statutory 
purposes,  including  those  concerning  Ubor 
relatione,  except  as  otherwise  specified- 

AuthOTlaee  the  Corporation  to  make  grants 
and  oontracta  with  Indlvlduale,  partnerships, 
firms  and  nonprofit  organizations  and  cor- 
porations for  the  purpose  of  providing  legal 
aasutance  to  eligible  clients;  authorlles 
the  Corporation,  either  dfrectly  or  by  grant 
or  contract,  to  provide  for  research.  Meruit- 
ment,   training,   and   information   clearing- 

°^f^!f5'^***'  ^  "Oi^cm  the  efficient 
and  effectlveneee  of  legal  eervloea  programs; 
authorize*  technical  asalstance  In  oonriectlon 
with  legal  asalztanoe  actlrttlee;  eets  require- 
ments  and  procedures  for  Insuring  coiddII- 

^M  .r"*  *^*  '•''•  ™'»'  "tr^onTind 
guldellnee  under  which  the  redplenta  of 
assistance,  grante  or  contracts  will  operate- 
provides  that  the  Cannons  of  Bthlcs^thi 
Disciplinary  Rule  of  the  Code  of  Profes- 
sional HeeponslbUlty  would  be  fully  appli- 
cable to  the  actions  and  responslbUltlee  of 

h^i^JIT*^  ^  ***•  ^•«*^  '•'^^'*  program:  pro- 
hlblte  an  attorney  from  receiving  compennt- 
tlon  for  providing  legal  aaletanoe  under  thta 

to  tJJf^^f^'  '^V  •<»"'««»  to  practice 
in  the  jurldlctlon  where  such  aaslstanoe  is 
Initiated;  prohibits  employees  of  the  Cor- 
poration or  any  recipient  from  engaging  m 
or  encouraging  any  public  demonstration  or 
picket  ng.  boycott,  or  strike;  makes  special 
?f^,?"f^  '°'  bilingual  legal  assistance;  pro- 
hibits the  Corporation  from  Influencing  the 
pewage  or  defeat  of  any  legislation  by  the 
Congress  or  any  state  or  local  legislature: 
prohibits  contributions  of  funds,  equipment 
or  personnel  to  any  political  party  or  cam- 
paign or  for  use  In  Influencing  any  ballot 
measures    or    referendums; 

Provides  that  the  Corporation,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  and  with  the  Governors 
of  the  states,  eeteblleh  maximum  Income 
leveU  (taking  into  account  family  size  urban 
and  rural  differences,  and  substantial  cost- 
of-living  variations)  for  individuals  eligible 
for   legal   assistance;    prohibits  the   uae   of 


funds  for  legal  assistance  with  reepect  to  a 
criminal  proceeding,  or  to  make  grant  to 
or  contracts  with,  any  pubUc  Interest  law 
firm  which  expends  60  percent  or  more  of 
Its  reeources  llUgatlng  tasues  In  the  broad 
Interests  of  a  majority  of  the  public;  makss 
special  provisions  for  legal  asalstance  to  per- 
son 18  years  of  age;  authorizes  •71.6  mUlloo 
for  fiscal  year  1974,  990  million  for  fiecal  year 
1975  and  8100  million  for  1976  and  there- 
after; 

And  contains  other  provisions.  HR  7324 
P/H  June  21.  1978:  P/S  amended  Jan  81' 
1974;  House  adopted  conference  report 
May  16.  1974.  (28)  '^ 

Mandatory  death  penalty 
Impoaee   by   statute   a   mandatory  death 
penalty  for  offeneee   for   which   the   death 
penalty  Is  available  because  death  resiUted  as 
follows  where:  (l)  the  offense  involves  flight 
by  a  prisoner  from  the  custody  of  an  officer  or 
from  an  institution,  gathering  or  deUverlng 
defense  Information  to  aid  a  foreign  govern- 
ment, transportaUon  of  explosives  In  Inter- 
state commerce,  deetruotion  of  government 
property,  destruction  of  property  In  Inter- 
state commerce,  kidnaping,  treason,  and  air- 
craft  piracy;    (2)    the  defendant  has  been 
convicted  of  another  offense.  SUte  «•  fMeral 
for  which  a  sentence  of  lUe  Imprisonment  or 
death  was  authorized   by  statute;    (8)    ths 
defendant  has  previously  been  convicted  of 
two  or  more  offenses,  SUte  or  Federal,  which 
carried  a  penalty  of  more  than  1  year's  im- 
prlsonment  and  which  involved  the  "Inflic- 
tlon  of  serious  bodily  injury  upon  another 
person";   (4)   the  defendant  knowllngly  cre- 
ated a  grave  risk  of  death  to  another  perMn 
in  the  commission  of  the  offense;    (6)   the 
offense    was    committed    In    an    eapeclaUy 
heinous,  cruel,  or  depreved  manner-   (6)  the 
defendant  procured  commission  of  the  of- 
fense  by  payment  or  promise  of  payment 
(7)  the  offense  was  committed  for  money  or 
anything  of  pecimlary  value:   and   (8)   the 
offensewas  committed  against  the  President, 
vice  Preeldent,  President  or  Vice  President 
elect  or  If  no  vice  Preeldent,  the  oflloer  next 
in  order  of  suooeeslon.  a  chief  of  sUte  of  a 
foreign  nation,  cerUUi  foreign  offlolals  In  the 
United  States  because  of  official  duties,  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  Federal  law 
enforcement   officer   or   an   employee   of  a 
Federal  prison; 

Also  provides  in  regard  to  offenses  con- 
cerning defense  InformaUon  or  treason  that 
the  sentence  of  death  shall  be  Imposed  In 
^ses  where  (a)  the  defendant  has  been  con- 
victed of  another  previous  offense  concerning 
defense  information  or  treason,  for  which  a 
sentence  of  life  laqnrlaonment  or  death  was 
authorized  by  statute;  or  (b)  In  the  commis- 
sion of  the  offense  the  defendant  knowingly 
created  a  grave  risk  of  substantial  danger  to 
the  national  security  and  It  Is  found  that  the 
offense  directly  concerned  nuclear  weaponry 
or  other  major  weapons  system  or  major  ele- 
ment of  defense  strategy:  or  fc)  In  the  com- 
mission of  the  offense  the  defendant  know- 
ingly created  a  grave  risk  of  death  to  another 
person; 

Makes  the  fc^owlng  exceptions  to  the  im- 
position of  the  death  sentanoe  where,  at  the 
time  of  offense,  (l)  the  defendant  was  under 
18  years  of  age;  (2)  his  or  her  capacltv  to 
apprecUte  the  wrongfulness  of  his  conduct 
or  to  conform  his  conduct  to  the  require- 
ments  of  law  was  signlflcanUy  Impaired  but 
not  so  much  as  to  constltuta  a  defense  or 
prosecution;  (3)  he  or  she  was  under  unusual 
and  substantial  duress,  although  not  such 
as  to  constitute  a  defense  for  prosecution; 
(4)  he  or  she  was  a  principal  In  the  offense, 
which  was  committed  by  another,  but  the 
participation  was  relatively  minor,  though 
not  so  minor  as  to  constitute  a  defense:  (8) 
he  or  she  could  not  reasonably  have  forseen 
that  his  conduct  In  the  course  of  the  com- 
mission of  the  offense  which  resulted  In  the 
death  for  which  he  or  she  was  convicted 
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-oold  cause,  or  would  create  a  grave  risk 
to  causing.  deaUi  to  any  person;  or  («)  as 
.Uoind  by  ths  court  when  hostages  have 
iMsn  ralaased  by  the  defendant  on  the  as- 
ittiance  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral  tUat  their 
relsese  would  be  a  factor  mitigating  the  ^• 
niication  of  the  madatory  death  sentenoe; 

iSubllshes  a  procedure  whereby  a  hearing 
ghall  be  held  after  conviction  or  plea  of  guilty 
for  the  pxirposes  of  determining  whether  any 
of  the  exceptions  apply;  contains  provisions 
concerning  appeal  from  a  sentence  of  death 
under  this  procedure;  and  contains  other 
provisions.  8.  1401.  P/8  Mar.  13.  1974.  (89) 
Narcotic  treatment 

Amends  the  Comprehensive  Drag  Abuse 
Prevention  end  Control  Act  of  1970.  Public 
Law  91-613.  commonly  called  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act,  to  provide  new  authority 
for  the  regulation  of  the  use  of  narcotic 
drugs  in  the  treatment  of  narcotic  addicts; 
provWes  definitions  of  ■maintenance  treat- 
ment" to  enable  the  Attorney  General  to  ee- 
tablish  more  specific  and  comprehensive  reg- 
ulstory  control  over  the  handling  of  narcotic 
drugs  used  in  the  treatment  of  narcotic  ad- 
dicts; requires  practitlonera  who  dispense  or 
idmliilster  narcotic  drugs  In  the  treatment 
of  narcotic  addicts  to  obtain  a  ^>eclal  regis- 
tration predicated  on  the  approval  of  treat- 
ment standards  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Eaucatlon,  and  Welfare  and  the  approval  of 
security  standards  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral; 
enables  the  Attorney  General  to  deny,  re- 
voke, or  suspend  the  special  registration  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  new  standards; 
P»»fc«.  the  full  range  of  clvU  remedlee  and  fel- 
ony penalties  available  under  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  applicable  to  practltlonen 
who  provide  narcotic  drugs  without  obtain- 
ing the  special  registration.  In  violation  of 
the  registration;  and  requires  the  special  reg- 
istered practitioners  to  keep  complete  rec- 
ords of  narcotic  drugs  directly  administered 
to  patients  In  their  presence.  8.  1116.  Public 
Uw  93-281,  approved  May  14. 1874. 

SCrKNSI 

Aviation  creto  incentive  pay 
Restructures  the  flight-pay  system  of  the 
uniformed  services  In  order  to  achieve  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  flight  pay  and 
to  increase  the  ablUty  of  the  uiUformed 
services  to  attract  and  retain  officer  avUtor 
crew-members  In  an  all  volunteer  environ- 
ment. HR.  13670.  P/H  Fsb.  21,  1974:  P/8 
amended  May  22. 1974.  (W) 

Coast  Otiard  laws 
Changes  the  Coast  Guard's  authority  re- 
lating to  aids  of  navigation  by  extending  Ita 
Jurladlctlon  to  additional  water  areas  within 
and  beyond  the  territorial  waten  of  the 
United  States  and  to  non-navigable  waters 
oovered  by  the  Federal  Boat  Safety  Act  of 
1B71:  provides  the  authority  necessary  to 
carry  funds  over  until  the  completion  at 
projects  for  which  funds  were  originally 
appropriated  and  provides  continuing  au- 
thorization for  the  payment  of  certain  con- 
Idential  Investigative  expenses;  authorizes 
fnitds  to  provide  for  primary  and  secondary 
•ducatlon  for  dependents  of  Coast  Guard 
personnel  stationed  outside  the  continental 
United  States  whenever  schools  In  the  lo- 
cality are  unable  to  meet  their  educational 
Msds:  and  makes  changes  In  certain  Coast 
Guard  laws  pertaining  to  personnel  matten 
In  the  areas  of  housing,  promotion,  the 
Coast  G\iard  Reserve,  and  the  Coast  Guard 
AnzUiary.  HJt.  9293.  Public  Law  98-288.  ^- 
proved  May  14. 1974.  (W) 

Snlistment  and  reenUatment  bonuses 
Revises  the  special  pay  bonus  structure 
lelatlng  to  membere  of  the  Armed  Forces  to 
provide  enUstment  and  reenllstment  Incen- 
tives designed  to  ensure  adequate  munning 
In  an  all-volunteer  environment;  provides, 
^•uough  June  20.  1977,  for  a  mftxlmum  re- 
"»Jl«tnient  bonus  of  $15,000  with  the  under- 


standing that  this  maximum  would  be  lim- 
ited to  the  nuclear  field  only;  and  provides 
a  bonus  of  up  to  $3,000  (or  an  enlistment  of 
at  least  4  yean  In  any  critlcsJ  skill  area  In 
any  service.  8.  2771.  PubUc  Law  93-277.  ap- 
proved May  10.  1974.  (W) 

Enlistment  qualifications 

Establishes  uniform  enlistment  qualifica- 
tions with  regard  to  age.  parental  consent, 
and  time  of  enlistment  options  for  male  and 
female  persons  In  the  armed  services  re- 
taining however,  the  discretionary  authority 
of  the  Secretary  to  set  as  a  matter  of  policy 
a  higher  minimum  age  than  seventeen  or  a 
lower  maximum  age  than  thirty-five  for  ac- 
cepting enlistmeute.  H.R.  3418.  Public  Law 
93-     ,   approved  ,    1974.    (Wi 

Medical  officers'  pay 

Increasoe  the  special  pay  bonus  for  physi- 
cians (Including  physicians  of  the  Public 
Health  Services)  for  each  year's  extension  of 
active  duty  to  reduce  the  gap  between  the 
Incomes  of  civilian  and  military  physicians 
to  enstire  a  level  of  staffing  In  an  all-volun- 
teer environment;  limite  the  new  bonuses  to 
officers  in  the  pay  grade  0-6  (colonel)  and 
below;  provides  a  maximum  bonus  of  $13,600 
p>er  year  excluding  those  undergoing  Initial 
residency  training  and  the  first  4  yean  of 
obligated  service;  and  contains  other  provi- 
sions. 8.  2770.  PubUc  Law  93-274,  approved 
May  6. 1974.  ( W) 

Military  procurement  supptemental 
authorization 

Authorizes  $671,274,000  ($16,474,000  In 
new  authority  and  $155,800,000  to  be  funded 
by  transfer)  In  supplemental  approprta- 
tlons  In  fiscal  year  1974  for  procurement 
Including  replacement  of  and  support  Items 
for  atrcrskft  and  synthetic  flight  trainer  slm- 
ulatore,  mlssUes.  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
and  other  weapons  for  the  armed  forces;  in- 
cludes authority  for  the  transfer  of  funds 
provided  under  the  Emergency  Security  As- 
sistance to  Israel  Act  to  fund  the  Incre- 
mental costa  for  replacement  of  equipment 
provided  to  Israel  during  the  Middle  Bast 
war;  provides,  under  the  military  family 
housing  program,  the  deceasary  funding  au- 
thority to  cover  pay  Increases  already  ap- 
proved by  law;  prohibits  the  use  of  any  funds 
for  the  MUltary  Assistance  Service  Fund 
(MASF)  obligations  for  Southeast  Asia;  and 
contains  other  provisions.  HA.  12685  (8. 
2999) .  P/H  Apr.  4.  1074;  P/S  amended  May  7, 
1974;  In  conference.  (W) 

DWTBICT  or  COLVmiA 

Advisory  ruighborhood  councils 
Amends  the  District  of  Columbia  Self- 
Oovernment  and  Governmental  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  (Public  Law  93-198)  to  make  clear 
that  only  a  majority  of  votera  voting  on  the 
Issues  In  the  Msy  7tb  referendum  are  needed 
to  ratify  the  Advisory  Neighborhood  Ooun- 
cU.  HJl.  12109.  PubUc  Law  98-272,  approved 
Apr.  24,  1974.  (W) 

Executive  Protective  Service 
Increaaee  the  authorized  slae  of  the  Execu- 
tive Protective  Service  from  850  to  1,200  In 
order  to  e^and  protection  for  embassies  and 
other  d^lomatlc  faculties  In  the  D.C.  area. 
S.  3124.  P/S  May  6,  1974.  (W) 

roxability  0/  certain  dividends 
D.C.  election 
AmendB  the  existing  District  of  CoIimiUa 
tax  laws  to  provide  with  respect  to  aU  tax- 
able yeare  ending  after  December  31,  1978, 
that  dividends  and  Interest  received  by  a 
corporation  from  an  Insurance  c<xnpany, 
bank,  and  other  savings  institution  subject 
to  the  2  percent  net  premium  tax  Impoeed 
under  present  law  shaU  not,  when  paid  to 
the  parent  corporation,  be  considered  as  In- 
come from  sources  within  the  District,  and 
thus  ShaU  not  be  subject  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Income  tax;  provldee  that,  upon 
ratification  of  the  Charter  by  D.C.  resldenta 
on  Biay  7,  1974.  employees  shaU  be  permitted 


to  be  candidates  In  the  firet  elections  for  the 
offices  of  Mayor,  Chairman  or  member  of  the 
Council;  provides  that  employees  who  are 
duly  qualified  candidates  may  take  an  active 
part  In  political  management  or  poUtlcal 
^  campaigns  for  such  elections;  and  exempta 
the  Mayor,  and  membere  of  the  city  council 
or  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  from  pro- 
hibitions against  active  participation  in 
political  manEigement  and  poUtlcal  cam- 
paigns contained  In  the  Hatch  Act.  HJl. 
6186.  Public  Law  93-268,  approved  Apr.  17. 
1974. 

BCONOMT-riNANCE 

Ahandoned  money  orders  and  traveler's 
cheeks 

Permlte  the  State  in  which  a  money  order 
or  traveler's  check  was  purchased  to  claim 
the  money  In  the  event  the  money  order  or 
traveler's  check  becomes  abandoned  unless 
that  State's  law  does  not  provide  for  escheat 
or  there  Is  no  record  of  place  of  purchase, 
In  which  case  the  State  in  which  the  obUgor 
has  ite  principal  place  of  business  may  cltdm 
the  moneys.  S.  2705.  P/S  Feb.  28,  1974.  (W) 
Check  forgery  insurance 

Extends  the  avaUablllty  of  Check  Forgery 
Insurance  Fund  to  permit  payment  to  pay- 
ees and  special  Indorsees  on  forged  checks 
drawn  on  United  States  dollars  or  forel^ 
currencies  on  depositaries  designated  by  the 
Secretcuy  of  the  Treasury  In  the  United 
States  or  abroad,  by  Government  disbursing 
offlcen.  HJl.  6274.  P/H  Sept.  17,  1973;  P/S 
amended  Mar.  25,  1974.  (W) 

Housing  and  community  development 

Consolidates  and  simplifies  existing  pro- 
grams and  authorizes  the  development  of 
several  new  programs,  and  authorizes  appro- 
priations for  these  new  programs  of  $4,402.- 
000,000  for  fiscal  year  1975  and  $4,646,500,000 
for  fiscal  year  1976,  making  a  total  of  $9,048,- 
600,000; 

ConsoUdatee  and  rerleee  the  FHA  (Federal 
HoTislng  Authority)  mortgage  insurance  pro- 
grams, presently  under  the  National  Housing 
Act.  Into  a  newllevlsed  National  Housing  Act 
and  the  low-rent  pubUc  housing  program 
which  originated  under  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937; 

Contsdns.  in  the  new  Community  Develop- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1974,  consolidation 
provisions  for  community  development  pro- 
grams mvolving  the  urban  renewal  program 
authorized  by  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  and 
rewritten  by  the  Housing  Act  of  1964,  the 
Model  Cities  program  authorized  by  the 
Housing  Act  of  1966,  and  several  commiinlty 
faculty  programs  authorized  by  the  Housing 
Acta  of  1954.  1965,  1961.  and  1966;  author- 
izes a  new  block  grant  program  to  privide 
Federal  assistance  to  locaUtles  for  communi- 
ty development  by  consolidating  and  slmpU- 
fylng  ten  categorical  urban  development 
grant  programs  and  replacing  them  with 
the  new  program,  which  Includes  provisions 
for  the  development  of  a  2-year  Federal 
funding  cycle  at  an  as8\ired  and  adequate 
level  so  that  localities  are  always  working 
with  a  known  level  of  Federal  grante  for  the 
next  year  as  well  as  the  cxirrent  year  5ub- 
ject  only  to  the  meeting  of  minimum  Fed- 
eral performance  standards:  provides  fund- 
ing under  Federsd  supervision  using  an  1^- 
pUcatlons  procedxire  requiring  a  summary  of 
a  4-year  plan  for  meeting  the  community's 
development  needs,  a  deecrlptlon  of  proposed 
activities  and  expenditures,  a  certtflcatlon 
that  the  appUcant  has  met  certain  require- 
ments, and  a  performance  report,  with  an  ex- 
ception made  for  dtles  of  under  26.000  popu- 
laUon  applying  for  a  single  activity  other 
than  aa  urban  renewal  activity; 

Rewrites  the  comprehensive  planning  m- 
slstance  program  and  provides  a  new  Fed- 
eraUy  assisted  State  housing  program: 

Amends  Utle  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1948 
on  niral  housing  to  broaden  or  Uberallze  ex- 
isting provisions  to  cover  deficiencies  relet* 
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txig  to  the  anthorlty  of  tb«  F&rmen  Homa 
AdmlnUttrmtton  to  provide  aaBlstanoe  for 
lower  Ittcome  rural  families; 

Itoqulres  tbe  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (HUD)  to  establlab  P^d- 
eral  mobile  borne  construction  and  safety 
Btaodards  which  would  supersede  State 
standards  not  Identical  to  the  IMeral  stand- 
ards; 

Authorises  the  estabUahment  of  a  special 
flnanrilng  association  in  HUD  (the  Hotulng 
Ckxjperatlve  Finance  Association)  to  provide 
flnanrtng  lox  consumer-oriented  housing 
cooperatives; 

And  contains  other  provisions.  8  3060. 
P/8  Mar.  11.  1974.  (59) 

Pension  reform 
Seeks  to  strengthen  and  Improve  the  pro- 
tections and  Interests  of  participants  and 
benefldarles  of  private  employee  pension  and 
welfare  benefit  plans  by  establishing  mini- 
mum standards  for  partlclpaUcm  in  and 
funding  of  such  pl&zis  and  by  making  pro- 
vlslQii  for  vesting  of  rights,  portability  and 
plan  termination  Insxirance. 

Office  of  Employee  PUma  and  Kxempt  Or- 
ganUationa. — Creates  within  the  Internal 
Bavenue  Service  a  new  office  of  Assistant 
Oonunlastoner  for  Employee  Plans  and  Ex- 
empt Organizations,  which  will  have  the 
reaponslblUty  within  the  Service  for  enforts- 
Ing  requirements  pertaining  to  private  pen- 
sion plana  and  charitable  and  other  exempt 
M^anisatlons;  provides  for  a  |1  audit  fee 
excise  tax  on  the  employer  for  each  plan 
participant  to  pay  for  the  administrative 
coets  of  the-new  unit; 

Participation. — Sets  minimum  standards 
foe  participation  In  pension  plans  by  em- 
ployees; requires  coverage  of  an  employee 
the  later  of  1  year  of  service  or  the  date  the 
employee  reaches  age  30;  permits  an  mdl- 
▼Idual  who  has  been  working  from  age  2fi  to 
count  years  of  service  from  age  25  for  the 
purpose  of  the  vesting  rule  when  he  or  she 
reaches  age  30;  defines  a  year  of  service  as 
employment  for  more  than  6  months  In  a 
year  for  at  least  80  hours  In  each  of  the  S 
months;  implies  these  standards  In  general 
for  new  plans  beginning  the  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  and  to  existing  plans  for 
pUn  years  beginning  after  December  31  1975 
or  in  the  carle  of  coUectlve  bargaining  agrea-' 
ments  the  earlier  of  the  date  the  agreement 
t*"nl nates  or  December  31.  1980: 

yeatftiQ — Beta  mtnfarmm  standards  for 
*»rtlng  of  beoeflt  rlghta  dniTsd  from  em- 
ployer contrlbutloiM  wbleh  In  general  p«>- 
▼Ide  for  35  percent  vesting  upon  6  ycara  o< 
■ervlce  Increased  by  6  percent  raarly  tbrouKh 
the  loth  year  and  by  10  pwoent  trom  tha 
10th  to  16th  year  when  100  percent  veattng 
la  reached,  with,  the  efrectlve  data,  ganarally 
for  the  veetljig  rules  to  apply  being  plan 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1976; 

Funding — ^Bttablikhas  mlidmiim  standards 
for  funding  of  plans  to  insure  adeouate  fi- 
nancing which  are  to  be  enforced  through 
the  tax  laws;  provides  that  "curwnt  aervloa 
costs"  shall  be  oontrlbutad  on  a  current 
yearly  basis  by  the  en4>Ioyer;  reqidres  gen- 
eraUy  that  Initial  past  service  costs  (which 
occur  where  plans  give  a  worker  credit  for 
service  before  the  plan  want  Into  effect  or 
Improvements  are  mada  with  redact  to  past 
■ervlce)  be  amortized  by  the  empl<^er  orw 
a  period  of  not  more  than  30  yeaza.  wtth  a 
40-year  period  allowed  for  multlamployer 
plans;  requires  experience  losses  (where  tha 
estimates  of  funding  requlremanta  are  too 
low)  and  eqperlenoe  gains  (wban  they  ai« 
too  high)  to  be  amortised  over  tha  shorter 
of  18  years  or  the  averaga  remaining  nrrloa 
life  of  covered  workers;  authcrlaaa  watvar 
of  minimum  funding  raqulremanti  in^Kf 
case  of  a  single  en^lcTar  jdan  upon  a  show- 
ing of  sabatantlal  buslnaai  >i»^^tp.  wtth 
the  waived  amounts  to  b«  amortized  over 
i>o  mon  than  10  ysari.  and  in  the  caaa  at 
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multiemployer  plans,  extension  of  tti*  40« 
year  amortlaatlon  pextod  for  tba  pw*  aarr- 
loa  ooata  for  a  parlod  a(  tq>  to  SO  yaan:  aub- 
jeets  an  anptofar  wlto  tails  to  oontrOnxta 
tha  minimum  amount  raqulrMl  to  an  «»««*^^ 
6  percent  tax  oo  tlis  funding  deflolanfliss,  and 
tf  tha  funding  dafldanolas  an  not  eofiaotod 
within  tha  period  allowed  to  a  tax  at  100 
percent  of  the  funding  de&olanef;  "»^»T^ 
these  standards  eSectlva  tha  sams  dMa  as 
the  vesting  provisions; 

Portability. — Includes  a  voluntary  porta- 
bility program  for  both  employers  and  em- 
ployees; establishes  a  Pension  Benefit  Guar- 
anty Corporation  within  the  Department  of 
Labor;  provides  that  a  Pension  Benefit  Port- 
ability Fund  ^all  be  established  In  the  Treas- 
ury Department;  provides  that  workers  who 
change  Jobs  may  have  their  vested  retirement 
credits  transferred  to  an  account  In  the  Pond, 
with  the  Corporation  to  Invest  the  Fund's  as- 
sets and  pay  benefits  upon  the  worker's  re- 
tirement, or,  alternatively,  may  have  the 
amovmt  transferred  to  a  retlrament  plan  of 
his  or  her  new  employer,  which  can  be  used 
to  buy  actuarially  eqiilvalent  benefits  In  tha 
new  employer's  retirement  plan; 

PUm  Termination  Insurance. — Provides  a 
plan  termination  Insurance  program  to  be 
managed  by  the  Corporation  and  funded  by 
a  tax.  on  the  employers  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  participants  In  a  plan,  with,  generally, 
premium  taxes  payable  by  employers  begin- 
ning In  1975  and  coverage  to  begin  no  later 
than  1977; 

Disclosure  and  Fiduciary  Standards. — ^Dl- 
vldea  enforcement  of  fiduciary  re4>0nslblll- 
tlos  between  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service;  contains  re- 
porting and  dlsclooure  requlremnpts;  pro- 
vides a  declaratory  Judgment  procedure 
wh««by  In  certain  situations  employers  or 
employees  may  appeal  determination  letters 
Issued  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  the 
VS.  Tax  Court;  requires,  with  respect  to 
claims,  that  plans  must  contain  arbitration 
procedures  in  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  Department  of  Labor; 

Retirement  Savings  and  Limitation  on 
Employee  Contrfbufto»j— Allows  a  deduc- 
tion for  retirement  spvlngs  for  persons  not 
covered  by  a.quallfled  plan  or  governmental 
plan  of  a  mlnmutp  $1,000  a  year  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  15  percent  of  earnings  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $1,500;  Increases  the  present  11ml- 
tatitm  oti  deductible  contributions  by  self- 
employed  Individuals  to  a  qualified  plan  from 
10  percent  of  earnings  up  to  $2,500  to  15  per- 
cent of  earnings  up  to  $7,600;  places  a  limi- 
tation on  deductions  for  contributions  on 
behalf  of  all  corporate  employees,  using  a 
formula  basing  benefits  on  75  percent  of  the 
highest  3  years  of  earnings  of  up  to  no  more 
than  $100,000  In  any  oaa  year,  thus  placing 
a  limitation  of  $75,000  a  year  on  pensloAs  for 
corporate  employees  from  tax-free  contri- 
butions; provides  a  new  method  ot  taxing 
l\imp-stmi  pension  dlstrlbutloas: 

Servicemen's  Benefits — Amends  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  the  same  tax  treatment  for  serv- 
icemen and  'former  servicemen  under  the 
Survivor  Benefit  Plan,  Public  Law  03-428,  as 
was  formerly  avaflable  for  them  under  the 
Retired  Serviceman's  Family  Protection  Plan 
in  the  case  of  annuities  for  surviving  spouses 
or  certain  child  beneficiaries; 

And  contains  other  provisions.  HJR  2  (HJt. 
4300) .  P/H  Feb.  28,  1974;  P/S  amended  Mar. 
4.  1974;  In  conference.  (W) 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  (SBO) 
paperwork  reduction 
States  as  a  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
SEC  should  immediately  proceed  to  evalu- 
ate the  role  of  the  small  brokftr-deaJer  In  the 
VS.  securttles  markets  and  determine  tf 
thelreiirvlval  Is  being  Jeopardized  by  nn- 
neceaea*y,  overlapping,  and  duplicative  re- 
porting requlramants  and  urges  tba  SBC  to 


examine  tba  paperwork  burden  of  the  sauOl 
broker-dealer  consistent  with  SXC's  statu, 
tory  mandate-  to  protect  the  Investor  «t>^ 
where  possible,  reduce  and  oonsoUdate  dopiu 
catlve  an4h  exceeatve  reporting  requlramsate 
8.  Bee.  178.  Senate  adopted  Feb.  7, 1974.  (W) 
Supptemental  seourtfy  income — Unemploy- 
ment compensation  ^^ 
Authorizes  payment  of  supplemental  m. 
cxirlty  income  (881)  benefits  on  the  bwis 
of  presumptive  disability,  for  up  to  u 
monthe,  to  otherwise  eligible  Individuals 
who  were  formerly  on  the  rolls  of  state  pro- 
grams  of  aid  to  the  blind  and  disabled  in 
order  to  allow  benefits  to  continue  while  ttie 
Social  Security  Adminlatratlon,  which  ad. 
ministers  SSI,  completes  its  eligibility  n. 
view;  extends  a  temporary  provision  In  Pnb- 
lie  Iaw  93-233,  amending  the  Social  Security 
Act,  whereby  a  State  can  elect  to  come  under 
the  extended  unemployment  compensation 
program  which  provides  for  13  weeks  of  ex- 
tended beijeflts  beyond  the  expiration  of  reg- 
ular  unemployment  benefits,  U  the  Insurwl 
unemployment  rate  in  the  State  Is  at  least 
4  percent  without  meeting  the  permanent 
law  requirement  that  the  rate  also  has  in- 
creased by  20  percent  over  the  prior  3  yean- 
and  provides  a  1-year  delay  for  the  repayl 
ment  by  a  State  of  funds  It  has  lecetved 
from  the  Fsderal  government  to  pay  unem- 
ployment  compensation  benefits.  H.R.  18035 
Public  Lew  93-366.  aooroved  Mar.  28    1974! 

EducationaX  funding  and  guaranteed  student 
loans 
Provides  that  funds  apprc^rlated  for 
fiscal  years  1973  and  1974  for  any  program 
to  which  the  General  Education  Act  applies 
shall  remain  available  for  obligation  and  ex- 
pendltxire  until  June  30,  1975,  and  amends 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to  clarify 
congressional  Intent  concerning  the  Ouar- 
anteed  Student  Loiui  Program  so  that  stu- 
dents whose  family  Incomes  are  less  than 
$15,000  per  year  will  be  eligible  for  a  $2,000 
subsidized  loan  without  a  needs  test  and  an 
additional  $500  If  they  qualify  under  a  needs 
test  which  Is  required  for  students  whose 
family  Incomes  are  $15,000  or  more  to  re- 
ceive a  subsidized  loan  up  to  $2,500.  H3. 
12253.  PubUc  Law  93-269,  {4>proved  Apr.  18. 
1974.  (W)  --'— 

EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Authcolzes  the  President  to  call  and  con- 
duct a  White  House  Conference  on  Educa- 
tion in  1977  to  stimulate  a  natloDal  assess- 
ment of  education  conditions,  needs,  and 
goals;  extends  and  revises  various  education 
programs.  Including  the  amendment  of  title 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  to  change  the  formula  for  allocation 
of  funds  to  local  educational  agencies  in  the 
States;  states  the  findings  of  Congress  re- 
garding busing;  provides  that  the  faUure 
of  an  educational  agency  to  attain  a  balance 
of  students  6n  the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex,  <x 
national  origin,  shall  not  constitute  a  denial 
of  equal  educational  opportunity  or  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  and  that  assignment 
on  a  neighborhood  basia  Is  not  such  a-denlal; 
Qlves  priorities  of  remedies  for  denial  of 
educational  opportunity  or  equal  protection 
of  the  laws,  and  provides  that  no  coiut,  de- 
partment, or  agency  of  the  United  States  in 
formtilating  a  remedy  may  order  the  Imple- 
mentation of  a  plan  requiring  busing  of  any 
8t\ident  to  a  school  other  than  the  school 
cloaast  or  next  closest  to  his  or  her  place  of 
resldenoe  which  provides  the  appcoprlste 
grade  level  and  type  of  eduoatlon  for  such 
student;  provides  that  school  district  Unes 
shaU  not  be  Ignored  or  altered  except  where 
the  llnee  were  drawn  for,  and  had  the  effect 
of,  segregation  of  children;  and  contains 
other  provisions.  H.  69,  P/H  Mar.  37.  1974; 
P/8  amended  May  30. 1974.  (304) 
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Campaign  reform 

Authorizes  public  fln<inclng  from  income 
tax  revenues  for  primary  and  general  elec- 
tions for  Federal  office,  effective  January  1, 

1976: 

Source  of  public  financing. — Bases  appro- 
priations for  public  funding  on  amoimts 
designated  on  Federal  Income  tax  returns  for 
tbe  Federal  Election  CampalLgn  Fund  estab- 
lished m  the  Treasury  by  this  act;  .increases 
the  present  tax  checkoff  amount  from  $1  to  $2 
per  person,  with  the  designation  now  to  be 
automatic  unless  the  taxpayer  elects  not  to 
make  the  designation;  doubles  present  tax 
credit  and  deduction  limits  to  $25  and  $100 
per  person;  authorizes  gifts  to  the  fund; 

Public  financing. — Sets  requirements  for 
eligibility  for  candidates  choosing  public 
funding.  Including  agreement  to  reporting 
requirements  tuid  the  meeting  of  a  threshcrtd 
amount  of  money  from  private  contributions 
before  rtcelviag  public  moneys,  and  limits 
private  contributions,  total  permissible  cam- 
paign expenditures  by  a  candidate  (both  pub- 
licly smd  privately  financed),  and  exf)endl- 
tures  by  a  political  party,  with  provision  for 
cost-of-livlBg  adjustments  in  the  amounts 
which  may  be  spent,  as  follows: 

Primaries. — Defines  a  primary  election  to 
Include  a  runoff  election  and  a  convention 
or  caucus  of  a  political  party  t©  nominate 
candidates  or  select  delegates  to  a  national 
nominating  convention:  authorl^s  partial 
public  funding  as  follows:  PrcstdentlaZ  ; 
Threshold,  $250,000  from  first  $250  of  each 
contribution  with  $100,000  met  by  match- 
able  contributions  totaling  $5,000  from  legal 
residents  of  each  cf  at  least  20  States;  public 
matching  first  $250  of  a  contribution;  cam- 
paign spending  limit,  greater  of  16  cents 
times  voting  age  population  (VAP)  or  $290,- 
000  for  eacn  State  subject  to  overall  limit  of 
10  cents  times  VAP;  Senate  (and  House  where 
a  State  has  only  1  Representative) :  Thresh- 
old, lesser  of  20  percent  of  spending  amount 
or  $125,000  from  first  $100  of  each  contribu- 
tion; public  matching,  first  $100  Of  a  con- 
tribution; spending  limit,  greater  of  8  cents 
times  VAP  or  $135,000;  House:  Threshold, 
$10,000  from  first  $100  of  each  contribution; 
public  matching,  first  $100  of  a  contribu- 
tion; spending  limit,  greater  of  8  cents  times 
VAP  or  $90,000: 

General  elections. — Permits  candidates  to 
choose  to  receive  all  private  contributions 
and  no  public  funding,  a  bieud  of  private 
and  public  funding  within  the  limitations 
of  expenditures  for  general  elections,  or,  in 
the  case  of  major  party  candidates,  exclu- 
sively public  funding;  provides  different 
funding  for  major  and  minor  party  candi- 
dates; defines  a  major  party  as  one  whose 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice  President 
in  the  preceding  election  received  at  least  35 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  popular  votes 
cast  In  the  United  States  for  all  candidates 
in  the  election; 

Major  party  candidates.  Presidential. — ^Pub- 
Uc funding  up  to  13  cents  times  VAP;  Senate 
(and  Hoiue  in  States  entitled  to  only  one 
Representative) :  up  to  the  greater  of  12  cents 
times  VAP  or  $176,000:  House:  for  candidates 
from  States  entitled  to  more  than  one  Bep- 
resentattve  up  to  the  greater  of  13  cents 
times  VAP  or  $90,000; 

Minor  party  candidates. — Defines  a  minor 
party  to  mean  any  political  party  whose  can- 
dtdstes  for  President  and  Vice  President  in 
the  preceding  election  received  at  least  5 
percent  but  less  than  25  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  popular  votes  cast  in  the  United 
States  for  all  candidates  in  the  election;  pro- 
vides for  partial  public  funding  up  to  an 
amount  which  U  In  the  same  ratio  as  ( 1 )  the 
average  nimaber  of  popmlar  votes  cast  for  all 
the  candidates  of  the  major  party  bears  to 
(3)  tbe  total  number  of  popular  votee  cast 
for  the  candidate  of  the  minor  party:  pro- 
vides that  where  only  one  party  qualifies  as 
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a  major  party  that  the  (tarty  whose  candi- 
date for  election  to  a  particular  office  at  the 
preceding  general  election  received  the  next 
greatest  number  of  votes  (but  not  less  than 
15  percent  of  the  total  voters  cast,  and  also. 
If  voters  are  registered  by  party,  15  per  cent 
of  those  registered)  shall  be  treated  as  a 
major  party;  provides  that  a  candidate  who 
ran  at  the  preceding  election  as  a  Democrat 
or  Republican  and  received  more  than  26  per- 
cent of  the  vot^s  cast  and  then  runs  at 
the  fallowing  election  as  an  Independent 
must  again  qualify  for  public  financing  by 
receiving  at  least  5  percent  of  the  votes  at 
the  current  elections; 

Unopposed  candidates. — Limits  public 
funding  in  a  general  election  to  10  percent 
of  the  otherwise  applicable  limit; 

Post-election  payments. — Available  ( 1 ) 
where  a  minor  party  or  Independent  candi- 
date entitled  to  payments  before  the  elec- 
tion in  an  amount  less  than  that  payable  to 
the  major  party  candidate  before  the  election 
receives  a  greater  percentage  of  the  votes 
than  the  candidate  of  his  party  received  In 
the.  Ust  election  and  (2)  where  a  candidate 
who  is  not  the  nominee  of  a  major  party  stid/ 
who  did  not  receive  more  then  5  percent  of" 
the  votes  in  the  most  recent  general  election 
for  the  same  office  receives  5  percent  or  more 
of  the  votes  in  the  current  election; 

Expenditures  by  a  political  party  in  a  gen- 
eral election. — Authorizes  a  national  party 
committee  In  Presidential  elections  to  spend 
up  to  a  limit  of  2  cents  times  VAP  of  the 
U.S..  and  a  State  committee  for  a  candidate 
for  the  Senate  or  for  the  House  where  the 
candidate  Is  required  to  run  statewide  up  to 
the  greater  of  2  cents  times  VAP  peculation 
of  the  State  or  $20,000,  and  for  a  House 
candidate  In  any  other  State,  $10,000; 

ContHbution  Hmtt5.— Individual,  $3,000, 
organization,  $6,000,  for  the  entire  campaign 
of  any  particular  candidate,  $35,000  in  the 
aggregate;  lndei>endent  expenditures  on  be- 
half of  a  candidate  without  his  authorization 
by  anyone  other  than  the  national  State 
par^  committee,  $1,000  per  year  per  can- 
didate; prohibits  contributions  over  $100 
other  than  by  a  written  Instrument  identi- 
fying the  contributor;  candidate's  personal 
and  family  funds,  retains  present  limit  of 
$50,000.  Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential. 
$36,000,  .^enate,  $25,000,  Bouse; 

PoUticdl  broadcasting. — ^Repeals  the  Cam- 
paign Communications  Act.  Iropoalng  spend- 
ing limits  for  the  use  of  hroadcsst  sind 
printed  media;  amends  the  Conunynlcatlons 
Act  of  1934  ( 1 )  to  permit  automatic  waiving 
of  the  equal  time  r^ulrements  for  Presi- 
dential ajxd  Vice  Preoldentlal  races,  and  for 
other  elections.  FsderaL  State  or  local,  only 
If  the  broadcast  station  oilers  5  minutes  of 
tree  time  to  all  candidate^  Meklng  the  same 
^office:  (2)  to  require  broadcasters  to  demand 
ia  certification  by  any  Federal  candidate,  be- 
fore charglog  him  for  broadcast  time.  Indi- 
cating that  the  payment  of  charges  for  that 
tline  \rlll  not  exceed  his  expenditure  limit 
UQder  title  is,  united  states  Code,  and  to 
ffpply'  this  provision  to  State  and  local  can- 
didates wherever  similar  limits  are  Imposed 
on  them  by  State  law;  and  (9)  to  require 
broadcasters  to  make  certain  annoilnoements 
and  keep  certidn  records  In  cdnnectlaB  with 
political  broadcasters; 

Reporting,  disclosure,  anS  eMforoement. — 
Bilakes  a  general  revision  of  title  m  of  the 
Fedsral  Bleetton  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (re- 
lating to  tixe  dlBcloauie  of  Federal  catnpaiign 
fonds) ;  establishes  a  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission to  enforce  reporting  and  disclosure 
requirements;  reqiilres  a  candidate  to  detig- 
nate  a  central  campaign  committee  to  serve 
Bs  centra  reporting  and  dlselosme  agent,  and 
campaign  deposttortes  for  all  contrtbuttons 
and  public  paymsnts  from  which  all  expen- 
ditures other  than  petty  cash  must  be  made; 
tncreasee  ertminal  penaltlee;  nqnliee  expen- 
ditures over  $1,000  for  a  Preeldentlal  cam- 
paign to  be  approved  by  ttie  national  party 


committee;  permits  excess  campaign  contri- 
butions to  be  used  by  elected  candidates  for 
expenses  or  a  charity;  requires  a  5-year  audit 
of  tax  returns  of  Members  of  Congress  and 
Federal  employees  earning  over  $20,000;  and 
contains  other  provisions.  S.  3044.  P/S  Apr. 
11,  1974. 

Watergate  Committee 

Extends  for  3  months  from  February  38. 
1974,  to  May  28,  1974,  the  date  for  the  Select 
Committee  on  Presidential  Election  Cam- 
paign Activities  to  make  its  final  report  to 
the  Senate  of  the  results  of  the  investigation 
and  study  conducted  by  It  together  with  its 
findings  and  recommendations  for  new  con- 
gressional legislation.  S.  Res.  287.  Senate 
adopted  Feb.  19,  1974.  (W) 

Authorizes  the  Committee  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS) 
such  information  requested  by  that  agency 
and  to  investigate,  receive,  and  Inspect  any 
data,  documents,  or  other  Information  held 
by  the  IRS  directly  related  to  the  investiga- 
tion being  conducted  by  the  IRS  and  the 
Committee.  S.  Res.  388.  Senate  adc^ted  Feb. 
21,  1974    (W) 

Increases  the  authorization  for  expenses  of 
the  Committee  through  May  28,  1974,  from 
$1.5  million  to  $1.8  million,  of  which  not  to 
exceed  $70,000  shall  be  available  for  the  pro- 
curement of  the  services  of  individual  con- 
sultants or  organizations.  S.  Res.  286.  Senate 
adopted  Mar.  1.  1974.  (W) 

Extends  from  May  28,  1974  to  Jane  30, 
1974,  the  date  for  the  Select  Coimnlttee  to 
make  its  final  report  to  the  Senate  of  tbe 
results  of  the  investigation  and  study  con- 
ducted by  it  together  with  its  findings  and 
provides  that  the  Committee  may  submit 
any  interim  reports  it  considers  appropriate; 
terminates  the  Committee  three  months 
after  the  submission  of  its  r^ort  provided, 
however,  that  if  the  Judicial  action  brought 
by  the  Committee  against  the  President  for 
certain  specified  taped  recordings  of  con- 
versations between  the  President  and  his 
former  counsel,  John  W.  Dean,  is  not  sd- 
Judlcated,  the  Committee  shall  remain  In 
existence  until  30  days  subsequent  to  a 
Judicial  determination;  and  empowers  the 
Committee  to  report  to  the  Senate  an  ad- 
dendimi  to  its  final  report  based  on  what  the 
taped  recordings  disclose  In  the  event  they 
are  received  pursuant  to  the  final  adjudica- 
tion. S.  Res.  327.  Senate  adopted  May  22, 
1974.  (W) 

XNXaCT 

Energy  allocation  for  tourism  industry 
Expresses  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  In 
any  allocation  of  energy  supplies  or  other 
actions  by  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies to  alleviate  the  energy  shortage,  proper 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  pro- 
vision of  adequate  supplies  of  energy  to  all 
segments  of  the  tourism  Industry.  S.  Res. 
281.  Senate  adopted  Apr.  99.  1974.  (W) 
Energy  emergency 
Declares  that  current  and  Imminent  fuel 
shortages  have  created  a  nationwide  energy 
emergency;  calls  for  proposals  for  energy 
emergency  rationing  and  conservation  meas- 
ures and  authorizes  specific  temporary  em- 
ergency actions  to  be  exercised,  subject  to 
congressional  review  and  right  of  approval 
or  disapproval,  to  assure  that  the  essential 
needs  of  the  United  States  for  fuels  will  be 
n^et; 

EBtablDshes  a  V^eral  Energy  Emergency 
Administration  (FEEA)  until  May  15,  1975, 
to  be  headed  by  an  Administrator  who  will 
be  appointed  by  the  Preqtfent  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate;  transfers  certain 
powers  and  duties  of  the  President  under 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973  to  the  FEEA  Administrator:  authorizes 
the  promulgation  of  a  rule  to  order  priorities 
among  tisers  of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil, 
or  any  refined  petroletam  product,  and  for 
the  assignment  of  rights  entitling  certain 
users  to  obtain  prodticts  In  precedence  to 
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otben;  requires  the  Preeldent  to  provide  pro- 
oedurea  by  wblcb  any  user  may  petition  for 
review  of  priorities  and  entitlements; 

AutlMrtzes  the  FE£A  Admlnlstrstor  to 
prc»nuigate  by  regulation  energy  ooneervatlon 
plans  to  reduce  energy  consumption  to  a  level 
which  can  be  supplied  by  available  energy 
reaourcea  through  transportation  controls. 
Including  highway  ^>eed  limits,  or  other 
necessary  and  reasonable  restrictions  on  the 
public  or  private  use  of  energy,  Including 
llnilt«.tlons  on  energy  consumption  by  trasl- 
neeaes;  provides  that  no  energy  conserva- 
tion plan  promulgated  by  regulation  under 
this  authority  may  impose  rationing  or  any 
tax  or  user  fee,  or  provide  for  a  credit  or 
deduction  in  computing  any  tax;  terminates 
any  such  energy  conservation  plan  on  May 
IS,  1976;  raqulres  transmission  of  any  plan 
to  each  Hoiise  of  Congress,  and  makes  any 
plan  which  would  become  effective  before 
March  15,  1974,  subject  to  congreeslonal  dis- 
approval; provides  that  any  energy  plan 
which  would  become  effective  on  March  15, 
1974,  and  before  September  1.  1874,  shaU  go 
Into  effect  16  days  after  Its  transmission  to 
Congress  If  neither  House  disapproves;  pro- 
vides that  any  energy  plan  which  wotild  be- 
come effective  on  or  after  September  1,  1974, 
must  be  approved  by  act  of  Congress;  pro- 
vides procedures  for  congressional  review  of 
the  plans; 

Directs  the  Administrator,  to  the  extent 
practlcalile.  to  prohibit,  aa  Its  primary  en- 
ergy source,  th»  burning  of  natural  gas  or 
petrolavm  products  by  any- major  fnel-bum- 
Ing  tnstaUatlon  (Including  any  oTinMng  elec- 
tric powerplant)  which,  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment, has  the  o^MbUlty  and  necessary 
plant  equlpmMit  to  bum  co«l; 

Dliecta  th«  Administrator,  within  SO  days 
aft«r  enactment,  to  propose  a  contingency 
plan  for  aUocatlon  of  suppltea  of  materials 
and  equipment  for  exploration,  production, 
refining,  and  required  transportation  of  en- 
ergy supplies  and  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  energy  faculties,  Implemen- 
ration  of  such  a  plan  to  be  subject  to  con- 
gressional approval  by  a  means  similar  to 
that  for  any  energy  conservation  plan; 

Authorlacs  the  Administrator,  In  order  to 
supplement  domestic  energy  supplies,  to  re- 
qain  production  of  oilfields  to  be  designated 
by  the  Secratary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Ifavy  at  the  maxiTTiiim  effldent 
rate  of  production  and,  in  certain  cases,  in 
asoaas  of  the  maximum  rate; 

Baqulres  the  President  to  specify  equitable 
ptloea  for  domestic  cruda  oU.  all  residual  oil, 
and  all  refined  petrolAum  products;  provides 
that  within  30  daya  ot  enactment  th*  calling 
price  for  all  crude  oU  be  the  price  for  tbat 
grade  of  oil  in  that  field  at  6:00  ajn^  May  16 
1973.  plus  $136,  making  tba  avarae*  twaic 
prlca  $6,25  par  bwral  with  aavlnca  fran  a 
prloa  roUtMck  to  be  paaaad  on  to  conaumeis 
on  a  doUar-for-doIlar  beats;  provldea  that 
the  Prealdent  may  aatabllah  a  hlghar  oaUlng 
price  up  to  $7.00  per  barrel,  upon  proper 
^is^caUon  to  Oongraaa.  that  a  higher  price 
is  neceaaary  for  a  raoovery  of  coata  aa  In  the 
cue  of  crude  oO  produeed  from  stripper  ««Us 
or  by  aaoondary  or  tertiary  raoovery; 

Oontalna  prorlstons  for  the  protection  of 
trvuanma  datiara:  provides.  In  reUtkm  to 
antltruat  ptorMaoa.  for  prooednraa  to 
achieve  the  goals  of  this  act  while  ntalnlng 
the  Integrity  of  the  antttnwt  Uw*;  autbor- 
1BB8  the  appropriate  agencto  to  take  action 
for  oonaervlng  energy  consuiupUon  by  reeu- 
Uted  carriers;  autborlaes  certain  raatric^ons 
on  exports:  provldea  lor  employment  Impact 
and  unemployment  assistance  to  thoae  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  ^nergT..einergeney;  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Trsa^ortktkm  to  en- 
courage the  use  of  carpooU;  prohibits  the 
uae  or  Umwnetnea  by  Federal  offlclaU  In  the 
executive  branch  bttow  the  level  of  a  Cabi- 
net offlcser  except  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  and  the  Department  of  Bute 


for  diplomatic  assignment;  pndilblts  the  use 
of  funds  for  furnishing  a  chauffeur  for  indi- 
vidual use  to  any  Federal  ofllclal;  provides  for 
administrative  procedures  and  Judicial  re- 
view; and  contains  enforcement  provisions; 
authorises  to  FEEA  to  carry  out  Its  functions 
and  to  make  grants  to  SUtes  $76  million  an- 
nually for  fiscal  years  1074  and  1976,  with 
an  additional  $60  million  for  1974  and  $76 
million  for  1976  grants  to  States  to  carry  out 
conservation  measures  and  $800  million  for 
fiscal  year  1974  for  grants  to  States  for  unem- 
ployment assistance; 

Amends  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  permit  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  suspend,  until  November  1, 
1974,  any  stationary  source  fuel  or  emission 
limitation;  provides  for  Implementation  plan 
revisions;  extends  the  interim  standards  for 
motor  vehicle  emissions  to  1977;  and  con- 
tains other  provisions.  S.  2689.  Vetoed  Mar. 
8.  1974.  Senate  sustained  veto  Mar  «  1974. 
(34,63) 

Energy  supply — Clean  air 
Permits  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  (conditioned  upon 
necessary   reporting   requirements   and    in- 
applicability   diirlng    a   period    when    cleen 
fuels   are   available)    to  suspend    until  not 
later  than  June  30,  1974  (or  1  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act ) ,  any  stationary 
source  fuel  or  emission  limitation  as  it  ap- 
plies to  any  person  upon  a  finding  that  such 
person  wlU  be  unable  to  comply  becaiise  of 
unavailability  of  types  or  amoimts  of  fuels; 
requires    the   Administrator   to   notify   the 
public   of  a  suspension   in   order   to   afford 
them  an  opportunity  for  written  and  oral 
presentation   of  views   prior   to  granting  a 
siispension  and  directs  the  Administrator  to 
give  notice  to  the  Oovemor  of  the  State, 
and  to  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  local 
government  unit  where  the  source  Is  located; 
restricts  Judicial  review  of  suspensions  to 
certain  specified  grounds;  authorizes  sonrcaa 
which  either  were  ordered  to  convert  to  ooal 
or  which  began  to  convert  to  coal  during  the 
90-day  period  prior  to  December  15,  1973,  to 
continue  to  use  coal  in  compliance  with  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended  by  this  act.  ontU 
as  late  as  January  1 ,  1979.  provided  that  the 
conversions  would  not  cause  concentrations 
of  pollutants  In  excess  of  primary  jmbllc 
health  standards;  contlnnes  emission  stand- 
ards estoblished  for  1978  model  year  auto- 
mobiles during  the  1978  model  year;  provides 
that  after  .January  l,  1975,  an  automobile 
mannfacttirer  may  seek  a  1-year  suspension 
of  the  statutory  standards  for  hydro-carbons 
and  carbon  monoxide  applicable  to  the  1977 
model  year  and  requires  the  Administrator  to 
establish  such  standards  a  he  grants  the 
suspension;  establishes  a  maxlisum  emission 
standard  for  oxides  of  nitrogen  of  a  grams 
per  mile  applicable  nationwide  to  1977  model 
year  auttxnobOes:   clarifies  the  relationship 
between  the  National  Environmental  Ptollcy 
Act  and  the  Clean  Air  Act;  and  extends  the 
Clean  Air  Act  authorizations  for  1  year.  H.B- 
14368.  P/H  May  1.  1974;  P/S  amended  M»y 
15,  1974;  In  conference.  (W) . 

redtral  Snergy  Adminiatration 
btabUshee  the  Federal  Knergy  AdmlnJs- 
tratlon  (FSA)  as  an  Independent  executive 
agency,  to  be  headed^  by  an  Administrator 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
adTloe  and  oonaent  of  the  Senate;  transfers 
to  the  Administration  four  existing  agnuMes 
now  in  the  Interior  Department— the  Oflloes 
of  Petroleum  Alleeatloa,  Knergy  Conservm- 
titm.  Knergy  Data  and  Analysis,  and  Oil  and 
Oas;  transfera  the  Energy  Division  of  the 
Cost  of  Uvlng  Council  into  the  new  Admin- 
istration: requires  poUcy  ooondination  with 
the  BnTtronmental  Proteetlan  Agency;  au- 
thorlzes  tta  Comptroller  General  to  monitor 
FBA  opesattops  and  make  pubUe  Its  reports; 
sntlMxlMs  ttie  Oovenunent  Aeeounting  Of- 
fice to  Isnie  subpenas  to  obtain  Information 
from  ownpanlee  engaged  la  any  phase  of 
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energy  supply  or  major  constimptloa  c( 
energy;  creates  an  Office  of  Private  Redress 
and  Orlevanoes  to  handle  complaints;  re- 
quires the  Administrator  to  prepare  a  com- 
prehensive energy  plan  mapping  out  the  Ad- 
ministration's  propoeed  course  of  action  for 
the  next  two  years;  and  contains  other  pro- 
visions.  HJl.  11793  (8.  2776).  PubUc  Law 
93-278,  approved  May  7,  1974.  (W) 
Otf  price  Increase 
States  a  sense  of  the  Senate  that  It  be  an 
urgent  matter  to  communicate  to  the  govern- 
ments of  Canada.  Venezuela,  and  the  Arab 
oU  producing  countries  that  the  United 
SUtes  views  with  the  utmoet  concern  the 
recent  oil  price  increases  as  detrimental  to 
prices,  resLl  income  and  employment  in  the 
United  States  and  that  such  actions  should 
not  be  taken  by  these  countries  without  re- 
gard for  theee  effects  on  the  life  of  the  Amer- 
lean  people  and  for  the  possibility  of  reclp- 
rocal  economic  action  by  the  United  states 
which  might  adversely  affect  the  economies 
of  these  cotin tries.  S.  Res.  249.  Senate  adootsd 
Jan.  29,  1974.  (W) 

on  ihaU  fund* 
Amende  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  to 
permit  each  State  to  use  its  share  of  oil  shsie 
revenues  for  purposes  other  than  public  roads 
and  schools.  8.  8009.  P/8  May  9,  1974.  (W) 
Solar  heatinff  and  cooling 
Authorize  $5  mlUion  to  NASA  and  $5  mil- 
lion  to  HUD  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  $10  mil- 
lion to  HUD  (which  includes  funds  for  trans- 
fer   to    the    Department    of    Defense,    the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  to  carty  out  their 
respective  functions)  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1978  through  1979  for  fiirther  development 
and  testing  for  large  scale  commercial  use 
of  solar  systems  in  heating  and  cooling  resi- 
dential and  commercial  buildings.  H.R  11884 
P/H  Vtto.  13, 1974;  P/S  amended  May  22  1974 
(VV) 

rrucfc  fuel  price* 
Provides  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commlaalon  shall  issue  its  final  order  in 
Docket  No.  MC  43  (Sub.  No.  2)  as  soon  as 
possible  which  shaU  become  effective  not 
later  than  February  16,  1974,  In  order  to  al- 
leviate the  threat  of  a  national  transporta- 
tion crisis  caused  by  the  requirement  that 
carriers  reimburse  their  owner-operators  for 
aU  Increases  In  the  price  of  fuel  over  the  base 
period  May  16,  1973.  SJ.  Bee.  186.  Public  Law 
93-240,  approved  Feb.  8,  1074.  (W) 

l^osMn^on  Energy  Oxmferenee 
States  as  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Washington  Energy  Conference,  called  by  the 
Preeldent  to  provide  a  forum  for  the  discus- 
sion of  the  common  problems  faced  by  the  oil 
consuming  nations,  should  consider  (1)  con- 
servation measvires  necessary  to  reduce  de- 
mand: (2)  procedures  for  the  eowrgency 
sharing  of  oil  resoiu-ces;  (8)  guidelines  for 
bilateral  agreements  between  oil  consuming 
*Pg  oil  producing  countries;  (4)  combination 
of  research  efforte  in  developing  conservation 
practices  and  alternative  sources  of  energy; 
(6)  the  reeponslblllty  for  and  the  means  to 
help  to  aUevlate  the  plight  of  the  develop- 
ing oountrlee  in  the  oil  crisis;  and  (8)  closer 
coordination  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policies: 
and  further  states  that  the  United  States 
should  continue  to  bring  about  conditions  al 
peace  and  stability  in  the  Middle  East.  S  Res. 
279.  Senate  adopted  Feb.  8.  1974:  Reconsid- 
ered and  adopted  by  SenaU  amendded,  Feb.  7. 
1974.  (W) 

ENvaoNMEirr 
Snvironmental  education 
Extends  to  July  1,  1977,  the  Environmen- 
tal Education  Act  and  reestablishes  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Environmental  Education 
(which  was  terminated  when  on  May  17, 
1978,  the  Commissioner  on  Education  pub- 
lished bis  intent  to  abolish  the  Coimcll  and 
Congress  did  not,  within  90  days,  disapprove 
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of  this  action);  authorizes  therefor  $5  mil- 
lion $10  million,  and  $15  million  for  fiscal 
years  1976,  1976,  and  1077  respectively;  and 
permits  the  Commissioner  to  abolish  the 
council  only  after  such  intent  is  published 
in  the  Conunlssioner's  annual  report  to  Con- 
Bess  and  only  if  either  House  of  Congress 
does  not  disapprove  of  this  action.  S.  1647. 
public  Law  93-278.  approved  May  10,  1974. 

(W) 

Ocean  dumping 

Amends  Public  Law  02-362.  reUtlng  to 
ocean  dumping,  in  order  to  Implement  the 
Convention  on  the  Prevention  of  Marine 
Pollution  by  Dtimping  of  Wastes  and  Other 
lilatter,  signed  by  the  United  States  on  De- 
cember 29,  1972,  and  ratified  by  the  Senate 
on  Axigust  3,  1973;  extends  U.8.  law  to  in- 
clude regulation  of  the  carriage  and  dump- 
ing of  foreign-source  waste  material  by  \}&. 
vessels  and  aircraft;  expands  the  definition  of 
"material"  to  Include  oil  taken  on  board  a 
vessel  or  aircraft  for  the  purpose  of  dump- 
ing at  sea;  seeks  to  give  guidance  to  those 
administering  the  Act  in  instances  where 
the  sUndards  of  the  Act  differ  from  thoee 
of  the  Convention,  particularly  where  the  re- 
quirements of  domestic  law  are  stricter  th%n 
those  of  the  Convention;  and  contains  other 
provisions  of  a  technical  or  conforming  na- 
ture. H.B.  6450.  Public  Law  03-254.  i4>proved 
Mar.  22,  1974.  (W) 

OU  poUution 

Incorporates  into  statutory  law  the  rights. 
duties,  and  res{>onslbilitles  of  the  United 
States  under  the  International  Convention 
Relating  to  Intervention  on  the  High  Seas 
in  Casee  of  OH  Pollution  Casualties,  signed 
November  29. 1960.  at  Brussels,  which  permits 
a  coastal  nation  to  take  whatever  action  it 
deems  necessary  to  prevent,  mitigate,  or 
eliminate  a  threat  of  oil  pollution  resulting 
from  a  maritime  accident  beyond  that 
coastal  nation's  territorial  limits  by  vesting 
such  authority  in  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment In  which  the  Coast  Ouard  is 
operating;  gives  the  Secretary  the  authority 
to  determine  the  extent  of  danger  resulting 
from  a  collision,  stranding,  or  other  disable- 
ment of  a  vessel  carrying  oil,  and  to  remove 
and.  If  necessary,  destroy  the  ship  and  cargo 
which  is  the  source  of  the  daziger,  incor- 
porates general  guidelines  for  determining 
the  permissible  scope  of  intervention  ac- 
tions; authorizes  actions  against  the  United 
Statea  In  the  Federal  courta  by  persons 
claiming  compensation;  creates  a  mechanism 
for  settimg  controversies  between  signatory 
nations,  or  between  such  nations  and 
claimants  relating  to  compensation  for  ex- 
cessive measures;  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  issue  rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out 
the  piuposes  of  this  Act;  imposes  criminal 
penalties  to  Insure  full  compliance  with  the 
legislation;  and  extends  the  right  of  inter- 
vention now  inherent  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  vessel  incidents  in  territorial  wa- 
ters to  Incidents  on  the  high  seas  involving 
potential  oil  pollution  damage.  8.  1070.  Pub- 
Uc Law  93-248,  approved  Feb.  6,  1974. 
Woodsy  owl 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
establish  and  collect  use  or  royalty  fees  for 
the  manufacture,  reproduction,  or  use  of  the 
character  and  name  "Woodsy  Owl, '  the  sym- 
bol of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  and  the 
associated  slogan  "Give  a  Hoot.  Don't  Pol- 
lute." and  contains  other  provisions.  S.  1586. 
P/8  June  14,  1973;  P/H  amended  Apr.  2, 1974. 
GKif  xKAi.  oovaunmrr 

4tomic  Energy  Commission  authoriMation 

Authorizes  $3,877,433,000  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  for  fiscal  year  1976  Of 
which  $2,551,533,000  U  for  operating  ex- 
penses and  $1,125,900,000  Is  for  plant  and 
capital  equipment.  8.  3292.  Public  Law 
88-278,  approved  May  10.  1974.  (W) 


Commission  on  Productivity 
Renames  the  President's  National  Com- 
mission on  Productivity  as  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Productivity  and  Work  Qxiallty; 
sets  the  promotion  of  the  productivity  of  the 
American  economy  and  Improvement  of 
worker  morale  and  work  qtiallty  as  objectives 
of  the  Commission  and  defines  ite  functions: 
and  contains  other  provisions.  8.  1762.  P/8 
May  10,  1978;  P/H  amended  May  14.  1974. 
Disaster  relief 

Continues  and  expands  the  basic  programs 
and  mechanism  established  In  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1970;  amends  the  definition  of 
major  disaster  to  create  a  new  "emergency" 
category  to  make  it  more  practicable  to  ex- 
tend help  during  lesser  emergencies  which 
the  President  has  not  declared  a  noajor  <lls- 
aster  (at  present  the  President  must  declare 
an  area  a  "major  disaster"  to  "trigger"  aU 
benefits  authorized  by  Federal  disaster  legis- 
lation): authorizes  a  one-time  grant  of 
$260,000  to  each  State  to  assist  them  in  de- 
veloping comprehensive  plans  and  programs 
to  combat  major  disasters;  stipulates  that 
publicly  owned  facilities  must  obtain  in- 
surance adequate  to  protect;  against  futtue 
loss  for  any  disaster-damaged  property  which 
has  been  replaced,  restored,  repaired  or  con- 
structed with  Federal  disaster  funds:  pro- 
vides for  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
1  year's  imprisonment,  or  both,  for  persons 
who  willfully  make  fraudulent  claims;  pro- 
vides that  assistance  for  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed public  facilities,  indudmg  park  and 
recreational  facilities,  can  be  provided  under 
one  of  two  plans:  direct  grants  not  to  exceed 
100  percent  of  cost  for  repair  or  reconstruc- 
tion on  a  proJect-by-proJect  basis  or  a  Fed- 
eral contribution  based  on  90  percent  of  the 
total  estimated  cost  of  restoring  all  damaged 
public  facilities  within  its  Jurisdiction;  au- 
thorizes the  expenditure  for  "mini-repairs" 
to  make  a  damaged  home  habitable  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  other  temporary  housing  which 
the  Federal  Government  might  otherwise 
provide;  authorizes  grants  to  States  on  a  76 
percent  Federal-25  percent  State  matching 
basis  of  the  actual  cost  of  providing  direct 
financial  assistance  to  persons  adversely  af- 
fected by  a  major  disaster  to  meet  extraor- 
dinary disaster-related  expenses  up  to 
$5,000  per  family  to  be  retroactive  to  April  20, 

1973,  authorizes  the  President  to  provide 
disaster  unemployment  compensation 
through  agreements  with  States  which.  In 
his  judgment,  have  adequate  systems  for 
administering  the  program;  authorizes  the 
President  to  provide  professional  counseling 
services  to  help  relieve  mental  health  prob- 
lems caused  by  a  disaster;  provides  loans  to 
local  governments  suffering  a  substantial  loss 
of  tax  and  other  revenues  because  of  a  major 
disaster  for  up  to  25  percent  of  Its  annual 
operating  budget  and  includes  forgiveness 
provisions  in  specified  situations;  amends  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965  by  adding  a  new  title  VH — Economic 
Recovery  for  Disaster  Areas  regarding  long- 
range  recovery:  and  contains  other  provi- 
sions. S.  3062.  Public  Law  93-    ,  approved 

1974,  (126) 

Federal  Procurement  Policy 
Establishes  an  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy  within  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  to  provide  overall  leadership 
and  direction  for  the  development  of  pro- 
curement policies  and  regulations  for  execu- 
tive agencies  in  accordance  with  applicable 
laws  In  order  to  promote  economy,  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  in  the  procurement  of 
goods,  services,  and  facilities.  8.  2510.  P/S 
Mar.  1.  1974.  (W) 

Fire  prevention  and  control 
Provides  for  the  establishment,  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  of  a  coordinated  Pro- 
gram for  Fire  Prevention  and  Control,  under 
the  administration  of  a  new  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  for  Fire  Prevention  and 


Contrtd,  with  the  ptirpose  of  the  program  to 
be  to  reinforce  and  support  the  fire  preven- 
tion and  control  activities  of  State  and  local 
governments  and  volunteer  fire  companies 
through  a  research  and  development  pro- 
gram, an  annual  conference  of  professionals 
In  fire  prevention,  fire  control,  and  treatment 
of  bum  injuries,  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional FIREPAC  Academy,  a  national  data 
center,  a  technical  assistance  program  for 
State,  local,  and  private  fire  services,  a  mas- 
ter-plans demonstration  project,  citizens' 
participation  programs,  and  relevant  studies: 
and  contains  other  provisions.  8.  1769.  P/8 
Nov.  2.  1973;  P/H  amended  Apr.  29.  1974;  In 
conference. 

Historical  and  archeological  data 

Amends  a  1960  law  under  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  through  the  National 
Park  Service,  conducts  archeological  salvage 
programs  at  reservoir  construction  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  activity  to  Include  all 
Federal  or  federally  assisted  or  authorized 
oonstruction  projects  which  result  in  altera- 
tion of  the  terrain;  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  conduct  a  survey  and  salvage  program 
upon  notification  not  only  by  the  insiigation 
agency  but  also  by  any  other  Federal  or 
State  agency  or  responsible  private  orga- 
nizations or  Individuals;  authorizes  con- 
struction agencies  to  use  or  transfer  up  to 
one  percent  at  funds  appropriated  for  a 
project  to  the  Secretary  for  survey  and  sal- 
vage work;  provides  that  the  costs  Incurred 
in  connection  with  public  works  projects  for 
archeological  work  under  this  act  would  be- 
come non-reimbursable  project  costs;  and 
contains  other  provisions.  S.  614.  Public  Law 
93-      .  im>proved         1974. 

Idaho  Admission  Act 

Amends  section  6  of  the  Admission  .Act  for 
the  State  of  Idaho  to  permit  the  State  to 
exchange  lands  granted  to  it  for  educational 
piuposes  lor  other  public  or  private  lands  of 
approximate  value,  or  If  the  land  values  are 
equalized  by  payment  of  money;  ratifies  ex- 
changee already  made  with  the  United  States 
Involving  land  granted  for  educational  pur- 
poses; and  sbdds  exploration  for  and  produc- 
tion of  geothermal  resources  and  byproducts 
to  the  purposes  for  which  the  educational 
lands  may  be  leased  by  the  State  for  more 
than  ten  years.  S.  939.  P/S  Mar.  26.  1974. 
(W) 

NASA  authorization 

Authocless  $8,267,000  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  for 
fiscal  year  1976  as  foUows:  $2370,115.000  for 
research  and  development  Including  con- 
tinued funding  of  the  space  shuttle  and 
^ace  station  programs;  $147,490,000  for  con- 
struction of  faculties;  and  $749,624,000  for 
research  and  program  management.  HJl. 
13998.  P/H  Apr.  25,  1974;  P/S  amended  May  9, 
1074;  House  requested  conference  May  16, 
1974.  (W) 
National  Science  Foundation  authorization 

Authorizes  $829,800,000  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation  for  fiscal  year  1975  and 
$5  million  In  foreign  currencies  which  the 
Treasury  Department  determines  to  be  ex- 
cess to  the  normal  requirements  of  the 
United  States.  HH.  13999.  P/H  Apr.  25,  1974; 
P/S  amended  May  16.  1974.  (W) 

No-fault  motor  vehicle  insurance 

Establishes  a  system  of  nationwide  insur- 
ance for  medical  expenses  and  loss  of  wages 
of  victims  of  motor  vehicle  accidents  regard- 
less of  fault;  supersedes  present  State  law  to 
the  extent  of  the  bill  by  the  enactment  of  a 
no-f  atilt  plan  in  title  m  of  the  bUl  which  ap- 
plies unless  a  State  adopts  a  non-fault  plan 
which  meets,  at  a  minlmxim,  the  standards  of 
the  no-fault  plan  in  title  H  at  the  bUl; 

Requires,  under  the  title  n  plan,  Insxiranoe 
which  provides  unlimited  coverage  for  "al- 
lowable expenses"  professional  medical  treat- 
ment and  care,  emergency  medical  services. 
and   noedical   and   vocatienal   rehabllltatl<»i 
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services,  coverage  for  funeral  expenses  not 
to  exceed  81.000,  for  work  loss — Income  and 
reasonable  expenses  for  hiring  a  substitute 
to  perform  self-employment  services — with 
minimum  coverage  of  the  lessor  of  a  monthly 
amount  equal  to  81. 000  multiplied  by  State 
average  per  capita  Income  over  nationwide 
average  per  capita  income  or  actual  monthly 
earned  Income  up  to  a  total  of  825.000  mul- 
tiplied by  the  same  formula  or  such  total 
amount  as  may  be  determined  by  the  State 
but  not  less  than  816,000,  and  for  replace- 
ment services  and  survivor's  loss  subject  to 
reasonable  limits  and  exclusions,  and  per- 
mits a  deductible  of  not  over  8100  per  Indi- 
vidual and  a  maximum  1-week  waiting  pe- 
riod; permits  the  offering  of  greater  basic 
work  loss  benefits  or  added  benefits  for  work 
loss  or  for  noneoonomlc  detriment:  requires 
that  the  no-fault  insurer  offer  added  Insur- 
ance for  oolllslon  and  upset  damage: 

Sets  other  requirements  that  a  State  must 
meet  which  Include  making  insurance  avail- 
able to  aU,  and  the  authorizing  of  the  State 
insurance  commissioner  to  provide  an  ac- 
countability program  for  medical  and  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services  ^d  to  take 
steps  to  assure  the  avaUabUlty  of  emer- 
gency health  services  and  medical  and  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  services  in  the  State; 
permits  In  section  304(f)  entities  providing 
benefits  other  than  no-fault  on  account  of  an 
injury  to  coordinate  such  benefits  with  bene- 
fits payable  by  a  no-fault  insurer  on  account 
of  the  same  injury  if  this  would  reeiUt  in 
lower  cost  to  the  purchaser  of  such  othw 
benefits;  makes  health  instirance  the  primary 
coverage  for  "allowable  expenses"  (by  sub- 
tracting health  insurance  benefits  from  total 
loss  for  "allowable  expenses"  under  no-fault 
insurance)  if  it  provides  unlimited  coverage 
and  meets  the  same  obligations  unless  the 
State  determines  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  that  this  wo\ild 
affect  adversely  or  unreasonably  discrimi- 
nate against  the  interests  of  persons  required 
to  provide  security  covering  motor  vehicles 
in  the  State; 

Requires,  except  as  provided  in  the  sec- 
tion on  assigned  claims,  subtraction  from 
net  loss  of  any  benefits  and  advantages  from 
social  secxirlty,  workmen's  compensation, 
any  State-required  temporary,  nonoccupa- 
tional dlsabUlty  Insurance,  and  all  other  ben- 
efits except  the  proceeds  of  life  insurance 
available  from  any  government  unless  the 
law  providing  them  makes  them  excess  or 
secondary  to  the  benefits  under  this  act, 
and  provides  for  subtraction  of  up  to  16  per- 
cent of  Income  tax  saving  In  calculating  net 
work  loss  where  benefits  are  not  taxable 
Income; 

AbolUhes  tort  liability  for  Injury  under  the 
title  n  no-fault  plan  with  the  following  ex- 
ceptions: (1)  uninsured  motorist;  (2)  manu- 
facturer's products  llabiUty;  (3)  Intentional 
inj\iry  to  self  or  others;  (4)  for  work  loss 
over  the  maximum  coverage  for  amounts  ex- 
cluded from  work  loes  for  replacement  serv- 
ices lo«s  or  for  survivor's  loss;  (5)  for  non- 
economic  detriment — pain,  suffering.  Incon- 
venience, physical  impairment,  and  other 
nonpecunlary  damage  recoverable  under  the 
applicable  tort  Uw— if  the  accident  resuiu  In 
,'a)  death,  serious  and  permanent  disfigure- 
ment, or  other  serious  and  permanent  In- 
Jury  or  (b)  more  than  90  continuous  days 
of  total  disability:  («)  a  person  or  govem- 
ment  If  such  injury  was  caused  or  not  cot- 
rected  by  an  act  or  omission  not  connected 
with  the  maintenance  or  use  of  a  motor  ve- 
hicle; docs  not  immunize  an  Indlvldiial  from 
IlablUty  to  pay  a  fine  on  the  basis  of  fault, 
and  prohibits  payment  of  any  sijch  fine  by 
an  Insurer;  permlte  the  State  to  treat  auto 
<Umage  on  a  fault  baaU  as  it  Is  presently 
done,  or  place  It  under  a  no-faiilt  system; 

Provides  greater  benefits  In  the  title  in 
plan,  which  places  no  limitation  on  the  total 
benefits  payable  for  aUowable  expenses,  con- 
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tains  the  same  formula  for  monthly  pay- 
ments for  work  loss  benefits  but  does  not 
limit  the  total  amount  payable  in  all:  pro- 
vides benefits  for  replacement  aarvioes  loss 
and  survivor's  loss  subject  to  a  8200  per  week 
oelllng,  and  abolishes  tort  liability  for  in- 
Jury,  including  liability  for  non-eoonomic 
detriment,  except  with  regard  to  an  unin- 
sured motorist,  nianufactiirer's  products 
liability  and  Intentional  Injury  to  self  or 
others: 

And  contains  other  provisions.  S.  364.  P/S 
May  1, 1974.  (15«) 

Postal  rate  adjiutments 
Increases  the  number  of  years  before 
users  of  certain  classes  of  mall  have  to  pay 
blgber  postage  rates  as  follows:  (1)  second- 
class  regular  (magazines  and  newspapers), 
special  or  book-rate  fourth  class  (books  or 
records),  and  controlled  clrc\ilatlon  publi- 
cations phasing  to  be  Increased  from  the 
present  five  years  to  eight;  (2)  preferred 
second-class,  non-profit  class  (circulars  from 
charitable  organizations),  and  the  special 
fourth-class  library  rates  phasing  to  be  In- 
creased from  the  present  10  years  to  16. 
(Under  the  Postal  Beorganlzatlon  Act,  Pub- 
lic Law  91-376,  all  classes  ot  mall  are  re- 
quired to  pay  postal  rates  established  by  the 
Governors  of  the  Postal  Service.  For  thoee 
classes  of  mall  which  formerly  received  re- 
duced or  preferential  rates  by  law  of  practice, 
the  Impact  of  the  rate  Increase  Is  amortized — 
or  phase<V— over  a  6-year  period  which  pro- 
vides that  Congress  la  to  appropriate  the 
revenue  foregone  by  the  Postal  Service — the 
difference  between  the  rate  actually  paid  and 
the  rate  which  would  have  been  paid  exoqrt 
for  the  phasing.)  8.  411.  P/S  May  9.  1974. 
(178) 

Small  BuMnesa  AaminUtratUm  authority 
Transfers  to  the  Small  Business  Act  the 
complete    authority    to    provide    financial 
assistance   to  socially  or   economically   dis- 
advantaged   persons    previously    authorized 
under  title  IV  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  19<J4.  the  economic  ppportunlty  loan 
program  and  the  406  management  and  tech- 
nical assistance  programs;  amends  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  Increase  the  total  amount  of 
loans,  guarantees,  and  other  obligations  or 
commitments  outstanding  by  SBA  as  follows : 
(1)  increases  from  84.876  billion  to  86  bUlion 
the  amount  which  may  be  outstanding  from 
the  business  loan  and  Investment  funds  at 
any  one  time  for  direct.  Immediate  participa- 
tion and  guaranteed  loans  under  displaced 
business  loans,  trade  adjustment  loan  pro- 
gram prime  contract  authority  program,  and 
economic   opportunity   loans.    (2)    Increases 
from   85S6.2S   million   to   8726   million    SBA 
commitment    authority    to    Small    Btislneas 
Investment   companies,    and    (3)     increases 
trom   8381.25   mUllon   to   8540   million   SBA 
commitment    authority    for    loans    to    low- 
Income  Individuals  and  for  businesses  located 
in    areas    of    high    unemployment    or    low 
Income  tu«as;  authorizes  SBA  to  Increase  Its 
loan  ceilings  so  that  It  may  spend  funds  that 
It    will    obtain    through    the    appropriation 
process  or  through  repayment  of  prior  loans; 
revises  the  Interest  rate  language  directing 
participating  lenders  to  charge  a  legal  and 
reasonable  rate  of  Interest  as  they  do  on  all 
other  loans  programs;  and  elevates  the  posi- 
tion of  Assistant  Administrator  for  Minority 
Enterprise  to  that  of  an  Associate  Admin- 
istrator. 8.  3331.  P/S  May  2.  1974.  (W) 
Vice  Presidential  residence 
Designates  the  permlses  occupied  by  the 
Chief    of    Naval    Operations,    consisting    of 
approxlmatley     12     acres    located    on     the 
grounds  of  the  Naval  Observatory  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  as  the  official  residence  of 
the  Vice  President,  effective  upon  the  ter- 
mination of  service  of  the  incumbent  Chief 
of  Naval  OperaUons;  places  the  responslbUlty 
for  the  custody,  control  and  mamtenance  of 
the  resld«nce  and  grounds  with  the  Admin- 


istrator of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, such  functions  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
meantime  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  sub- 
ject to  the  supervision  and  control  of  the 
Vice  President;  precludes  the  expenditure  <rf 
public  funds  on  any  other  residence  for  the 
Vice  President  unless  specifically  authorized 
by  Congress;  and  permits  the  use  of  the 
Executive  Protective  Service  to  provide 
security  for  the  permlses.  S.J.  Bes.  202  P/a 
Btoy  16, 1974.  ( W) 

COVXXNMXNT    XMPLOTKXS 

Civil  service  retirement  annuities 
Establishes   a  minimum   civil   service  re- 
tirement annuity  equal  to  the  social  security 
minimum  primary  Insurance  amount  includ- 
ing   any    cost    of   living   increase;    provides 
minimima  amounts  to  a  surviving  child  In 
an    amount    not    leas   than    tbe   minimum 
monthly     amount     allowed     tmder    social 
■ecortty     or     three     times     such     amount 
divided  by  the  number  of  surviving  children, 
whichever  is  lesser;  excludes  any  individual 
who  receives  Social  Seciirlty  baneflta  from 
receiving    payments    under    a    military    or 
civilian  retirement  system;  Increases  annuity 
payments  to  former  Federal  employees  who 
retired  prior  to  October  20,  1969.  by  $240  to 
an    annuitant    and    8132    to    the   surviving 
spouaa  of  an  annuitant  (rasaltlng  In  monthly 
Increases  of  $20  and  «11  respectively):  and 
contains   other   provisions.    S.    1866.   Public 
Law  93-273.  approved  April  26,   1974. 
Civil  service  survivor  annuities 
Amends    chapter    83,    tlUe    6.    U.S.C.    by 
eliminating  the  reduction  In  anniilty  that  a 
retiree  takes  to  provide  survivor  benefits  for 
his   spouse    during   periods   of   nonmarrlage 
allowing  In  effect,  full  annuity  to  an  annu- 
itant dtirlng  these  periods.  8.  628.  P/8  July 
31.  1978:  P/H  amended  Apr.  24.  1974. 
Civil  service  survivors  eliffihiHty 
Amends  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
to  change  the  2  year  marriage  requirement 
regarding  eligibility  for  survivor  benefits  un- 
der the  Federal  retirement  system  to  a  1  year 
requirement.  S.  2174.  Public  Law  93-260  ap- 
proved Apr.  9,  1974. 

Executive,  legUlative.  and  judicial  salaries 
increase 
Disapproves,  in  Its  entirety,  the  Presldentl 
reconrniendatlons  for  pay  raises  of  7^  per- 
cent per  year  for  1974.  1976,  and  1976.  for 
Members  of  Compress.  Federal  Judges,  cabinet 
and  subcabtnet  offlcers,  agency  heads,  and 
certain  other  ofllclals  In  the  executive,  legis- 
lative, and  Judical  branches.  8.  Rss.  293.  Sen- 
ate adopted  disapproval  resolution  Mar.  6, 
1974.  (69) 

Privacy  and  rights  of  Federal  employees 
Prohibits  Indiscriminate  executive  branch 
requirements  that  employees  and.  In  certain 
Instances,  applicants  for  Government  em- 
ployment: disclose  their  race,  religion,  or 
national  origin;  attend  Government-spon- 
sored meetings  and  lectures  or  participate 
In  outside  activities  imrelated  to  their  em- 
ployment; report  on  their  outside  activities 
or  undertakings  unrelated  to  their  work; 
submit  to  questioning  about  their  moral  be- 
liefs, personal  relationships  or  sexual  atti- 
tudes through  Interviews,  psychological 
tests,  or  polygraphs;  or  support  political 
candidates  or  attend  political  meetings; 
makes  it  illegal  to  coerce  an  employee  to  buy 
bonds  or  make  charitable  contributions; 
prohibits  officials  from  requiring  an  em- 
ployee to  disclose  his  own  personal  assets, 
liabilities,  or  expenditures,  or  those  of  any 
member  of  his  family  unless.  In  the  case  of 
certain  spedfled  employees,  such  Items 
would  tehd  to  show  a  conflict  of  Interest; 
provides  a  right  to  have  counsel  or  other  per- 
son present  at  an  interview  which  may  lead 
to  disciplinary  proceedings;  accords  the  right 
to  a  clvU  action  In  a  Federal  court  for  vloU- 
tlon  or  threatened  violation  of  the  Act;  and 
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Mtabllahes  a  Board  on  Employees'  Rights  to 
leoeive  and  conduct  hearings  on  complaints 
of  violations  of  the  Act  and  to  determine 
and  administer  remedies  and  penalties.  S. 
1688.  P/S  Mar.  7,  1974.  (W) 

RXALTH 

Alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  prevention 

Extends  for  2  years,  through  fiscal  year 
1076,  the  State  formula  grant  program  orig- 
InsUy  authorized  by  the  Comprehensive  Al- 
cohol Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention. 
Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970, 
Public  Law  91-616,  maintaining  the  annual 
authorization  level  at  880  million:  extends 
the  contract  and  project  grant  authority  of 
the  Act  of  1970  for  an  additional  3  years, 
through  fiscal  year  1976,  and  authorizes 
therefor  appropriations  of  890  million  for 
fiscal  year  1974,  8100  million  for  fiscal  year 
1975,  and  8110  million  for  fiscal  year  1976; 
sdds  a  new  special  grant  authority  provid- 
ing an  additional  allotment  of  8100,000  plus 
10  percent  of  Its  fcK-mula  allotment  for  each 
State  which  adopts  the  Uniform  Alcoholism 
snd  Intoxication  Treatment  Act,  or  legisla- 
tion substantially  similar  to  that  Act,  which 
requires  intoxication  to  be  treated  as  a  re- 
sponsibility of  the  community's  public  health 
snd  social  service  agencies  rather  than  of  its 
criminal  Justice  system;  prohibits  public  or 
private  general  hospitals  receiving  funds 
from  Federal  agency  sources  from  discrimi- 
nating In  their  admissions  or  treatment  pol- 
icies against  any  person  solely  because  of  his 
alcohol  abuse  or  alcoholism;  deletes  the 
language  of  the  Act  of  1970  placing  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Al- 
coholism within  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  and  substitutes  language 
placing  It  within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  thereby  permitting, 
not  requiring,  the  Secretary  to  place  the  In- 
stitute elsewhere  within  the  Department; 
gives  the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism  authority  for  eleven 
top  level  positions;  places  alcoholism  project 
and  contract  authority  under  the  Compre- 
hensive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Pre- 
vention, Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation 
Ast;  eliminates  duplication  by  deleting  sec- 
tion 247  of  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act;  and  contains  other  provisions. 
S.  1125.  Public  Law  93-282,  approved  May  14, 
1974. 

Biomedical  research 

Consolidates  In  title  I,  the  National  Re- 
search Service  Award  Act,  the  existing  re- 
search training  and  fellowship  programs  Into 
a  single  National  Research  training  and 
Awards  authority  which  would  be  the  major 
element  in  the  training  programs  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH)  and 
Rational  Institute  of  Mental  Health  and 
would  Increase  their  c^ablllty  of  maintain- 
ing a  superior  national  program  of  research, 
and  provides  a  revised  procedure  whereby 
awards  would  be  provided  through  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Director  of  NIH  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  in  con- 
•ultaUon  with  the  Director  of  NIH  and  the 
National  Institute  for  Mental  Health: 

Establishes  In  title  n.  the  Protection  of 
Human  Subjects  Act,  a  National  Commission 
lor  the  Protection  of  Human  Subjects  of 
Biomedical  and  Behavioral  Research  within 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  to  be  composed  of  11  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  for  4  year  terms, 
with  not  more  than  five  members  to  have 
been  engaged  In  biomedical  or  behavioral  re- 
search Involving  human  beings;  provides  that 
the  Commission  Is  first  to  undertake  a  com- 
prehensive Investigation  and  study  to  Iden- 
tify the  basic  ethical  principles  and  develop 
guidelines  which  should  underlie  the  conduct 
of  biomedical  and  beliavioral  research  In- 
volving htiman  subjects,  and  second,  to  de- 
velop and  Implement  policies  and  regulations 
to  assure  that  research  Is  carried  out  in  ac- 


cordance with  the  ethical  prmclples  they 
have  Identified,  develop  procedures  for  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  Congress  In 
the  areas  of  sanctions,  compensation  for  In- 
juries or  death,  and  appropriate  mechanisms 
to  extend  the  scope  of  the  Commission's 
jurisdiction; 

Provides  protection  for  Individuals  and 
institutions  In  matters  of  religious  beliefs 
or  moral  convictions;  prohibits  research  and 
experimentation  on  human  fetuses  until  such 
time  after  certification  of  Institutional  Re- 
view Boards  has  been  established  and  the 
Commission  develops  policies  with  regard  to 
the  conduct  of  research  on  the  living  fetus 
or  Infants; 

Contains  Interim  provisions  denoting  that, 
until  the  certification  of  Boards  has  been 
established.  It  Is  the  re^|y>nsiblllty  of  each 
Institution  engaged  In  such  research  to  de- 
termine that  the  rights  and  welfare  of  the 
subjects  Involved  are  fully  protected,  that 
the  risks  are  outweighed  by  the  potential 
benefits  to  the  subject  or  the  importance 
of  the  knowledge  to  be  gained,  and  that  in- 
formed consent  Is  to  be- obtained  by  ade- 
quate methods  In  all  but.  .exceptional  cases 
as  specified  In  this  act;       > 

Calls  for  the  Commission,' m  title  m,  the 
Special  Study  of  Blo-medical  Research  Act, 
to  make  a  comprehensive  investigation  and 
study  of  the  ethical,  social,  and  legal  Impli- 
cations of  advances  in  biomedical  research 
and  technology,  with  a  report  to  be  sent  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  at  least 
every  2  years  together  with  recommendations 
for  needed  legislation  or  appropriate  action 
by  public  or  private  organizations  or  In- 
dividuals; 

And  contains  other  provisions.  HH.  7724. 
P/H  May  31,  1973;  P/8  amended  Sept.  H, 
1973;  In  conference. 

Diabetes  mellitus 
Amends  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
provide  for  greater  and  more  effective  efforts 
in  research  and  public  education  with  regard 
to  diabetes  mellitus.  8.  2830.  P/S  Dec.  20, 
1973;  P/H  amended  Mar.  19, 1974. 

Health  services 
Extends  authority  for  the  support  of 
health  services  research  and  development, 
health  statistical  activities,  and  the  program 
of  assistance  to  medical  libraries  through 
June  30,  1978,  and  authorizes  8370.2  mUllon, 
8120  million,  and  877.6  million,  for  each  pro- 
gram over  the  4-year  period;  gives  a  statutory 
status  to  both  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Services  Research  (NCH8R)  and  to  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Health  Statistics  within 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare:  gives  broad  legislative  authority  to 
NCHSR  to  design  and  conduct  research  aimed 
at  the  stimtilation  of  an  aggressive  pursuit 
of  activities  in  this  area  and  consolidates  and 
broadens  present  authorities  for  the  collec- 
tion, analysis,  and  publication  of  health  sta- 
tistics over  a  broad  range  of  contemporary 
health  topics;  establishes  two  special  em- 
phasis centers:  one  the  Health  Care  Tech- 
nology Center,  to  focus  on  technology,  in- 
cluding computers  and  electronic  devices, 
and  Its  applications  in  health  care  delivery, 
and  the  other  the  Health  Care  Management 
Center  to  focus  on  the  Improvement  of  man- 
agement and/or  organization  in  the  health 
field,  the  training  of  health  administrators, 
and  the  development  of  leaders,  planners, 
and  policy  analysts  In  the  field;  and  contains 
other  provisions.  HJl.  11385.  P/H  Jan.  21, 
1974;  P/8  amended  May  2, 1974.  (170) 

Jf  edicol  devices 
.  Authorizes  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion to  regulate  the  development  and  mar- 
keting of  medical  devices;  requires  that  med- 
ical devices  used  In  life-supporting  situa- 
tions, such  as  bisart  valves  or  pacemakers, 
shall  be  subject  to  premarket  scientific  test- 
ing; authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health,  ES- 


ucation,  and  Welfare  to  eatabllsh  protocols 
for  testing  medical  devices  and  requires  that 
test  data  be  submitted  to  HEW  when  a  man- 
ufacturer seeks  approval  of  a  life-supporting 
medical  device  for  marketing;  provides  that 
medical  devices  for  which  experts  agreed 
standard -setting  Is  sufficient  to  protect  the 
public  health  and  safety  need  only  meet  per- 
formance standards;  provides  that  the  third 
classification  of  devices  which  are  generally 
safe  when  used  In  accordance  with  their  in- 
structions, such  as  tongrue  depressors,  are 
exempted  from  either  procedure:  and  con- 
tains other  provisions.  8.  2368.  P/S  Feb.  1, 
1974.  (W) 

National  cancer  program 

Authorizes  the  extension  of  the  National 
Cancer  Act  of  1971  with  Increased  funding 
for  the  research  program  at  8760  million  for 
fiscal  year  1976,  8830  mlUlon  for  1976  and 
•985  for  1977,  with  an  additional  8200  mil- 
lion for  the  cancer  control  program;  re- 
moves the  present  ceiling  on  the  number  of 
comprehensive  cancer  centers  and  clarifies 
the  present  act  with  respect  to  training  of 
cancer  researchers  and  construction  assist- 
ance; and  establishes  a  President's  biomedi- 
cal research  panel  to  oversee  and  monitor 
the  biomedical  research  program  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  including  the  re- 
search programs  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health.  S.  2893.  P/S  Mar.  26,  1974; 
P  H  amended  May  2.  1974.  (82) 

National  Institute  on  Aging 

Amends  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare (HEW)  of  a  NaUonal  Institute  on  Aging 
(NIA)  in  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
(NIH)  for  the  conduct  and  support  of  bio- 
medical, social,  and  behavioral  research  and 
training  related  to  the  aging  process  and  the 
diseases  and  other  special  problems  and  needs 
of  the  aged,  as  authcH-lzed  under  section  301 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  and  pres- 
ently focused  In  the  National  Institute  of 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development;  pro- 
vides that  the  Director  of  NIH  shall  assign 
functions  to  NIA  or  another  institute  when 
the  activities  overlap;  directs  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  to  (1)  conduct  scientific  studies, 
through  the  Institute,  for  the  purpose  of 
measuring  the  impact  on  the  biological,  med- 
ical, and  psychological  aspects  of  aging,  of 
all  programs  conducted  or  assisted  by  HEW 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  aging  In  order  to 
obtain  data  for  assessment  of  the  programs 
by  the  Institute,  (2)  carry  out  public  Infor- 
mation and  education  programs  to  dissemi- 
nate information  developed  by  the  Institute 
which  may  aid  In  dealing  with,  and  under- 
standing, the  problems  associated  with  aging, 
and  (3)  prepare  a  comprehensive  aging  re- 
search plan  within  1  year  after  enactment 
for  presentation  to  the  Congress  and  the  Pres- 
ident, along  with  a  statement  of  the  staffing 
and  funding  requirements  necessary  to  im- 
plement the  plan;  and  contains  other  pro- 
visions. 8.  776.  Public  Law  9^-  .  approved 
1974. 

School  lunch  and  child  nutrition 
Requires  a  minimum  10  cent  per  meal  level 
of  donated  food  assistance  for  the  school 
lunch  program  for  fiscal  year  1975,  or  caah 
payments  in  lieu  thereof,  and  requires  that 
this  level  of  aselstanoe  be  adjusted  annually 
each  year  thereafter  to  reflect  changes  In 
costs;  makes  permanent  the  authority  of 
States  to  serve  reduced  price  school  lunches 
to  children  from  famillee  with  Incomes  up 
to  75  percent  above  those  In  the  Secretary's 
income  poverty  guidelines;  Increases  the  au- 
thorization for  school  food  service  equipment 
assistance  funding  from  820  million  to  840 
million  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  for  succeed- 
ing years;  and  increases  the  required  expend- 
iture for  the  special  supplements)  food  pro- 
gram iixc  women,  Infants,  and  children  from 
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940  million  to  $131  million  for  fiscal  year 
1975  only.  8.  3459.  P/8  Mkj  22,  1974.  (W) 
Sudden  infant  death  syjutrome 
Directs  tbe  National  Institute  of  Clilld 
Health  and  Human  Development  at  the  Na* 
ttonal  Instltutae  of  Health  to  carry  out  a 
research  program  to  Identify  the  caiuea  and 
preventive  measures  needed  to  eliminate 
Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome  and  pro- 
vides for  public  Information  and  counseling 
services  to  families  affected  by  Sudden  In- 
fant Death  Syndrome  and  to  personnel  who 
come  In  contact  with  the  victims  or  their 
tamUles.  S.  1745.  PubUc  Law  93-270,  approved 
Apr.  22.  1974. 

IMOIANS 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs. 

Establishes  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  who  will  be  an  additional  Assistant 
Secretary  only  for  Indian  Affairs,  and  eetab- 
Dabes.  by  amending  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement,  a  thirteenth  region  for  Alaska 
Natives  who  are  not  residents  of  Alaska.  S. 
8777.  P/S  Feb.  4.  1974.  (W) 

Chippewa  Cree  Tribe,  Mont. 

Declares  that  certain  mineral  interests  are 
held  by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the 
Chippewa  Cree  Tribe  of  the  Rocky  Boy's 
BeservatloD,  Montana.  HJl.  5625.  Public  Law 
9»-     ,   approved  1974.    (W) 

Constitutional  rights  of  Indians 

Amends  section  701(c)  of  title  Vn  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1908  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  funds  for  the  printing  of 
certain  legal  materials  relating  to  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  American  Indians.  S. 
969.  PubUc  Law  93-286,  approved  Apr.  12, 
1974. 

Indian  financing 

Provides  coital  to  Indian  organlzatlona 
and  Individual  Indians  In  the  form  of  loans 
and  grants  that  Is  needed  to  promote  their 
economic  development:  authorizes  a  $50  mil- 
lion Increase  for  the  Revolving  Loan  Fund; 
provides  a  Loan  Guarantee  and  Insuranoe 
Program  wbl<A  could  genwate  as  much  as 
$200  million  In  new  private  ci4>ttal;  author- 
izes an  Interest  Subsidy  Program;  and  pro- 
vides an  Indian  Bvislness  Development 
Grant  Program.  8.  1341.  PubUc  Law  9S-a«a, 
approved  Apr.  12, 1974. 

Indian  self-determination 
Declares  that  a  major  goal  shall  be  to 
provide  the  quantity  amd  quality  of  educa- 
tional services  and  opportunities  which  will 
permit  Indian  children  and  adults  to  com- 
pete and  excel  in  the  life  areas  of  their 
choice,  and  to  achieve  the  measure  of  self- 
determination  essential  to  their  social  and 
economic  well-being;  provides  basic  author- 
ity for  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  enter  into 
contracts  with  tribal  organizations;  amends 
the  Intergovernmental  Service  Act  of  1970  to 
bring  "tribal  governments"  within  the  defini- 
tion of  "local  government,"  to  enable  civil 
service  personnel  to  be  assigned  to  tribal  or- 
ganizations: exempts  tribal  contracts  from 
Federal  Procurement  regulations  which  have 
served  as  obstacles  to  such  contracting  in 
the  past:  provides  for  a  study  of  the  Johnson- 
CMalley  Act  (enrolling  Indian  children  in 
public  schools  under  contract)  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  not  later  than  October 
1,  1974:  amends  the  Johnson-Olialley  Act 
to  provide  criteria  governing  contracts  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  Interior  and  prospec- 
tive contractors  to  assure  that  educational 
needs  of  Indian  student  beneficiaries  of  such 
contracts  are  met;  provides  criteria  for  the 
establishment  of  parental  committees  to 
Insure  funds  expended  In  public  school  dls- 
trlcts  are  In  accordance  with  programs  and 
plans  developed  by  the  Indian  commiinlty; 
authorizes  $65  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1976  and  1978  for  education  of  Indians 
under  the  Johnson-OIIaUey  Act;  and  au- 
thorizes $35   million  for  assistance  In  the 


construction  of  school  facilities  serving  Fed- 
erally-recognized Indian  children  on  or  near 
reservations.  S.  1017.  P/8  Apr.  1,  1974.  (W) 
Kootenai  Tribe,  Idaho 

Transfers  12.5  acres  of  Federal  land  Into 
trust  status  for  the  Kootenai  Tribe  of  Idaho. 
3.  834.  P/S  May  13,  1974.  (W) 
Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe,  North 
and  South  Dakota 

Authorizes  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton 
Sioiix  Tribe  of  North  ajod  South  Dakota  to 
acquire  additional  trust  lands  within  Its 
Lake  Traverse  Reservation,  and  enables  the 
tribe  to  mortgage  its  land,  subject  to  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  In 
order  to  consolidate  land  holdings,  alleviate 
the  problem  of  fractionated  heirship  of  al- 
lotted lands,  and  acquire  lands  for  tribal 
programs.  S.  1411.  P/S  May  13,  1974.  (W) 
Spokane  Tribe,  Wash. 

Deletes  the  provision  of  present  law  which 
requires  that  the  value  of  nontrust  lands  ac- 
quired by  the  Spokane  Indian  Reeervatlon  in 
any  year  shall  not  exceed  the  value  of  lands 
passed  from  trust  status  to  tax  free  status 
In  order  to  enable  the  Spokane  Tribe  to  con- 
solidate its  land  base.  H3.  5035.  Public  Law 
93-    .  approved  1974.  (W) 

INTIRNATTONAL 

American  Hospital  of  Paris,  Inc. 

Amends  the  Act  incorporating  the  Ameri- 
can Hospital  of  ParU  by  eliminating  the 
maximum  20  member  limitation  on  the  Board 
of  Governors.  S.  1836.  PubUc  Law  93-268, 
approved  Apr.  12,  1974. 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 

Authorizes  $10.1  mllUon  for  fiscal  year  197S 
and  $10.9  million  for  fiscal  year  1978  to  fi- 
nance the  operations  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  and  changes  the 
per  diem  limitation  for  the  payment  of  con- 
sultants and  experts  from  $100  a  day  to  a 
maximum  of  $138  a  day  and  permits  their 
fiscal  year  employment  limitation  from  100 
days  to  180  days.  HJt.  13799.  P/8  Apr.  24, 
1974;  P/8  amended  BCay  18,  1974.  ( W) . 
China  indemnification  agreement 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  State  to  con- 
clude an  agreement  with  the  Government  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  tor  Indemni- 
fication for  any  loss  or  damage  suffered  by 
objects  in  the  "Sxhibltion  of  the  Archologl- 
cal  Finds  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China" 
whUe  in  the  possession  ot  the  United  States, 
days  to  180  days.  HJt.  12709.  P/H  Apr.  24. 
(W) 

Foreign  disaster  assistance 

Authorizes  $160  mlUton  for  dlSMter  relief, 
rehabUltatlon,  and  reconstruction  assistance 
to  Pakistan.  Nicaragua,  and  the  drought 
stricken  regions  of  Africa  as  follows:  $80  mll- 
Uon to  Pakistan;  $15  mlUlon  to  Nicaragua: 
and  $85  mlUlon  to  the  African  nations,  of 
which  at  least  $10  million  wiu  be  solely  for 
assistance  to  BthlopU.  HA.  12412.  P/H  Mar. 
28.  1974;  P/8  amended  May  18,  1974  (W) 
roreign  Service  buildings 

Authorizes  additional  appropriations  for 
Foreign  Service  BuUdlngs  of  $2,732,000  for 
fiscal  years  1974  and  1975,  made  necessary  in 
Inflation  and  devaluation  of  the  doUar.  HH. 
12468.  PubUo  lAW  98-263,  approved  Apr.  12. 
1974.  (W) 

International  Court  of  Jtutice 
Calls  on  the  Secretary  of  State  to  submit 
to  the  Court  any  outstanding  territorial  dis- 
putes involving  the  United  States  which  can- 
not be  resolved  by  negotlatloas,  and  speelfl- 
caUy  to  consider  submitting  28  such  dlsputss 
over  desolate  and  largely  uninhabited  Islands 
in  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
S.  Res.  74.  Senate  adopted  May  20, 1974.  ( W) 
Baoommends  the  inclusion  In  all  future 
treaties  and  other  international  agreements 
of  dauses  providing  that  any  dispute  aris- 
ing from  the  Interpretation  or  appUcstlon  of 


their  provisions,  not  otherwise  settled  by 
agreement  between  the  parties,  shaU  be  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  or  othsr 
appropriate  body.  8.  Res.  75.  Senate  adopted 
May  20,  1974.  ( W) 

Declares  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should 
give  favorable  consideration  to  making  use 
of  the  various  chambers  of  the  Court,  calls 
on  the  President  to  take  all  appropriate 
measures  to  attempt  to  expand  the  ranje  of 
international  bodies  eligible  to  request  ad- 
visory opinions  of  the  Court;  urges  the  Pres- 
ident to  seek  to  improve  the  process  by  which 
Judges  are  nominated  and  elected;  and  ad- 
visee the  President  to  encourage  the  Coiirt 
to  exercise  its  functions  outside  of  the  Hague 
from  time  to  time.  8.  Res.  78.  Senate  adopted 
May  20,  1974.  (W) 

Urges  the  President  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  encourage  the  maximum  use  of 
the  procedures  for  the  specific  settlement  of 
international  disputes  as  outlined  in  Chap- 
ter VI  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
partlctilarly  those  procedures  providing  for 
the  reference  of  legal  disputes  to  the  Court 
8.  Res.  77.  Senate  adopted  May  20,  1974.  (W) 

Calls  on  the  Secretary  of  State  to  under- 
take a  study  examining  the  various  ways  of 
granting  direct  and  indirect  access  to  the 
Coxirt  and  other  international  tribunals  to 
Individuals,  corporations,  non-governmental 
organizations.  Intergovernmental  organiza- 
tions, regional  organizations,  and  other  nat- 
ural or  legal  persons,  including  the  feasibil- 
ity of  establishing  a  q>eclal  committee  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  with  au- 
thority to  request  from  the  Court  advisory 
opinions  on  behalf  of  these  groups.  8.  Res. 
78.  Senate  adopted  May  20,  1974.  (W) 
International  Ocean  Exposition  75 

Authorizes  a  supplemental  appropriation 
to  the  United  States  Information  Agency  ot 
$5.6  million,  without  fiscal  year  limitation, 
to  f\md  U.S.  participation  In  the  Interna- 
tional Ocean  Expoeltion  to  be  held  In  Oki- 
nawa, Japan  In  1975.  8.  2682.  P/8  Mar.  11. 
1974.  (W) 

Middle  Mast  terroriaU 
Condemns  the  terrorist  threat  made 
against  the  lives  of  90  Israeli  school  chUdren 
as  weU  as  aU  acts  of  terrorism  and  urges  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  to  call 
upon  aU  governments  to  condemn  this  In- 
human act  of  violence  against  innocent  vic- 
tims, and  the  countries  where  these  groups 
and  individuals  are  found  to  take  appropri- 
ate action  to  rtd  their  countries  of  those  who 
subvert  the  peace  through  terrorism  and 
senseless  violence.  8.  Res.  324.  Senate  adopted 
May  15.  1974.  (W) 

Migratory  birds 

Implements  the  Convention  wltii  J^iaa 
concerning  migratory  birds  (Ex.  R,  92d-6d) 
which  provides  for  the  protection  of  certain 
species  of  birds  common  to  both  coun- 
tries or  which  migrate  between  them;  pio- 
hiblts  the  taking,  sale,  purchase  or  exchange 
of  migratory  birds,  their  eggs  or  products 
thereof  with  certain  exceptions  including 
special  provisions  for  Eskimoe,  Indians,  or 
Inhabitants  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  ths 
Pacific  Islands;  and  requires  each  cotmtry 
to  control  the  exportation  or  importstlon 
of  migratory  birds,  and  products  thereof,  to 
encourage  their  oonservatlon.  and  to  preeer?e 
and  enhance  their  environment.  H.R.  lOOtt. 
Public  Law  93-      ,   approved  1974. 

(W) 

Military  assistance  to  Oreeee 

Prohibits  aU  mUltary  grant  asslstanoSk 
sales,  credit  sales,  and  guaranUes  to  Gresce 
until  (1)  the  Executive  Branch  con^letes  a 
review  of  United  States  policy  toward  Greeoe 
with  specific  attention  to  whether  the  Oor- 
emment  of  Greeoe  is  in  a  position  to  fulflU 
Its  political  obligations  undor  the  preamble 
to  the  North  Atlantic  "nreaty  which  states 
"The  Parties  to  this  Treaty  •  •  •  are  ds- 
termlned  to  safe-guard  the  freedom,  com- 
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mon  heritage  and  civUizatlon  of  their  peo- 
ples founded  on  the  principles  of  democracy. 
Uidivldual  liberty  and  rule  of  law.";  (2)  re- 
ports the  results  of  such  review  to  the  Con- 
ena:  snd  (3)  the  President  finds  that 
Oreeee  is  in  full  compliance  with  its  obUga- 
tions  under  NATO,  except  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  extend  assistance  to  Greece  if  he 
flnds  that  such  action  would  be  in  the  over- 
riding national  interest  and  gives  Congress 
30  days'  advance  notice.  S.  2746.  P/S  Jan. 
33, 1974.  (W) 

Missing  in  Indochina 
States  as  a  sense  of  the  Congress  that  new 
efforts  should  be  made  by  the  United  States 
to  pereuade  North  and  South  Vietnam  and 
Lus  to  comply  with  their  obligations  with 
respect  to  an  accounting  of  personnel  cap- 
tttied.  killed  or  missing  during  the  Vietnam 
conflict,  and  ftirther  states  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  obtain  the  cooperation 
of  the  various  parties  in  the  conflict  In 
Cambodia  to  provide  information  with  re- 
gpect  to  missing  personnel.  S.  Con.  Res.  81- 
Senate  adopted  Apr.  10, 1974.  ( W) 
Missing  newsmen 
States  as  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
FTesldent  should  make  every  possible  diplo- 
matic effort  throxigh  the  Department  of  State 
and  other  relevant  agencies  to  ascertain  the 
truth  of  the  present  whereabouts  or  fate  of 
United  States  newsmen  missing  In  South- 
•sst  Asia,  and  obtain  the  release  of  those 
stlH  alive  and  an  accounting  of  those  who 
may  be  dead.  8.  Res.  291.  Senate  adopted  Feb. 
26,  1974.  (W) 

National  Olympic  Commission 
Establishes  a  National  Commission  on  the 
Olympic  Games  composed  of  nine  meihbers 
sppotnted  by  the  President;  directs  the  Com- 
noissloo  to  (1)  review  contlniied  UjS.  partici- 
pation In  the  quadreiailal  world  Olympic 
Oames,  (2)  conduct  a  review  and  oversight 
of  the  past  performance  of  the  United  States 
Olympic  Committee  (USOO)  in  managing 
US.  invcHvement  In  the  Games,  (3)  examine 
wsys  to  improve  the  management  of  VB.  In- 
volvement In  the  Games,  and  (4)  submit  a 
report  of  Its  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  not  later  than  December 
31. 1974.  or  180  days^ter  the  appointment  of 
the  ninth  member  df  the  Commlaslon,  wtilch- 
ever  is  later;  and  aikthorlzes  therefor  §780,- 
000.  8.  1018.  P/S  May  20. 1974.  <W) 
Overseas  Private  Inveetment  Corporation — 
OPIC 
Extends  \intu  December  31,  1978,  the  au- 
thority of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation  to  issue  poUtlcal  risk  insurance 
to  protect  private  overseas  Investments 
■gainst  war,  expropriation,  of  property  and 
inooDvertlblllty  of  currency;  seeks  to  pro- 
mote the  transferencs  of  OPIC's  insurance 
functions  to  private  insurance  companies 
and  multinational  organizations  by  requir- 
ing OPIC  to  cease  writing  expropriation  and 
tnconvertlbiUty  Insurance  after  December 
31,  1979.  and  war  risk  insiiranc*  after  De- 
cember 81,  1980,  and  by  authorizing  OPIC  to 
sasuuM  the  role  of  reinsurer  after  these 
dates;  and  contains  other  provisions.  8. 
2957.  P/8  Feb.  28.  1974;  P/^  ^iQBiUliKl  May 
19.1974.(40) 

Peace  Corps  anthorUsatkm 
Authorizes  $82,268,000  to  finance  opera- 
tions of  the  Peace  Corps  during  fiscal  year 
1975;  authorizes  an  additional  $1  mnnom 
for  Increases  in  salary,  retirement  and  other 
employee  benefits;  authorlaes  the  transfer  of 
$315,000  from  any  sums  appropriated  to  the 
PwM*  Corps  for  fiscal  year  1976  to  ACTION'S 
readjustment  aUowance  account  at  the  De- 
partment of  Treasury;  and  authortzse  tlie 
waller  of  r.i*iTn«  resulting  tnun  tbsi  errone- 
ous payments  of  readjustment  aUowancea  to 
^Moe  Corps  volunteere   between  March   1, 


1961,    and   Februar>-    28.    1973,   and   relieves 
the  disbursing  officers  involved  from  liabil- 
ity for  such  erroneous  payments.  H Jl.  12920. 
PubUc  Law  93—    .  approved         .  1974.  (164) 
State  Department  supplemental 
authorization 
Increases  the  authorization  level  of  the 
State  Department  Authorization  Act  of  1973 
In  three  categories:   administration  of  for- 
eign affairs,  internaticoial  organizations  and 
conferences,    and    pay    raises;    reduces    the 
authorization  level  in  four  categories:   in- 
ternational   commissions,    educational    ex- 
change, devaluation  costs,  and  antiterrorism 
measures;  and  increases  the  permanent  au- 
thorization for  annual  contributions  to  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross, 
from   $60,000    to    $500,000.   HJl.    13466.   P/H 
Mar.   13,   1974;   P/S  amended  Mar.  29,   1974. 
(W) 
State  Department — VSIA  Authorizations 
Authorizes  $741,915,000  to  the  Department 
of  State  and  $238,000,000  to  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  for  fiscal  year  1975  plus 
any  additional  funds  that  may  be  required 
for  salary  and   employee  benefit  increases; 
reorganizes   the  annual   foreign  affairs  au- 
thorizing legislation  l>eginning  in  fiscal  year 
1976;    places  Into  law  a  delineation  of  the 
authority  and  re^ranslbUltles  of  ambaasa- 
dore;   requires  Congressional  approval  of  all 
significant  executive  agreements  pertaining 
to  U.S.  mUitary  basse  abroad  and  q>eclflcally 
reqiUres  such  approval   regarding   the  UJ5. 
base  on  Diego  Garcia;   requires  certain  re- 
ductions In  U.S.  personnel  stationed  abroad 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  Anjerican  ambassa- 
dors; requires  that  the  Administration  sub- 
mit to  Congress  a  detaUed  plan  for  future 
VS.   economic    and    mlUtary   assistance   to 
South  Vietnam;   calls  for  a  review  and  re- 
formulation  of    U.S.    policy    toward    Cuba; 
creates  In  the  State  Department  a  new  In- 
ternational Materials  Bureau;  establishes  the 
requirement  that  a  foreign  Service  officer's 
career  include  two  years  of  non-State  De- 
partment service  In  state  or  local  government, 
pubUc  schools,  or  other  public  organizations; 
requlrea    publication    In    the    Congressional 
Record  of  p(^tical  contributions  of  all  am- 
bassadorial nominees;   repeals  the  Formosa 
Res<^utlon    of    1955    which    authorizes    the 
President  to  use  the  Armed  Forces  for  the 
protection  of  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores 
Islands;  and  authorizes  expendlttires  for  an 
annual    trip    to   and    from   schools   In   the 
United  States  for  dependents  of  government 
employees    assigned    abroad;    and    contains 
other  provisions.  S.  3473.  P/S  May  20.  1974. 
(W) 

Treaties 

Customs  convention  on  the  international 
transit  of  goods 
Provides  simplified  customs  craitnd  mech- 
anisms and  uniform  documentation  proce- 
dures for  tranq>ort  by  bonded  trailers,  rail- 
way can.  vessels,  and  large  contalnen,  such 
carriers  to  have  the  option  to  use  the  In- 
ternational Transit  of  Goods  procedures  or 
another  system  If  more  advantageous.  Ex. 
P,  83d-lBt.  Resolution  of  ratification  agreed 
to  Jan.  81,  1974.   (2) 

Kztradition  treaty  uHth  Denmark 
Provides  for  the  extradition  of  fugitives 
charged  with  any  of  28  specific  offenses,  in- 
cluding offenses  relating  to  narcotics  and 
aircraft  hijacking,  as  weU  as  conspiracy  to 
commit  any  of  the  ^>ecified  offenses;  defines 
territorial  application  to  include  territorial 
waters  and  airspace  as  well  as  registered  air- 
craft In  flight;  provides  for  extradition  for 
offenses  committed  outside  the  terriUxy  of 
either  party  If  the  offense  is  punishable  un- 
der the  laws  of  both  parties;  provides  dis- 
cretionary power  to  either  party  to  extradite 
its  own  nationals,  with  the  requested  state 
to  try  the  indlvldxial  i^en  the  offense  Is 
punishable  under  Its  own  laws;  and  per- 
mits refusal  of  extradition  unless  assurances 
are  received  that  the  deitth  penalty  wUl  not 


be  Imposed  for  an  offense  not  punishable  by 
death  in  the  country  from  which  extradi- 
tion is  requested.  Ex.  U,  93d-lst.  Resolution 
of  ratification  agreed  to  Mar.  29.  1974.  (92) 
The  1980  Winter  Olympic  games 
Extends  an  invitation  to  the  International 
Olympic  Committee  to  hold  the  1980  winter 
games  at  Lake  Placid,  New  York;  expresses 
the  hope  that  the  United  States  wUl  be 
selected  as  the  site  for  these  games;  and 
pledges  cooperation  and  support  in  their 
successful  fulfillment.  S.  Con.  Rss.  72.  Sen- 
ate adopted  Apr.  8,  1974.  (W) 

LABOB 

Minimum  wage  increase 

Provides  a  statutory  minimum  wage  of 
$2.30  an  hour  for  all  covered  workers  ac- 
cording to  the  following  time  schedule: 

For  those  covered  prior  to  1986.  $2.00  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  act.  $2.10  effective 
January  1, 1975,  and  $2.30  effective  January  1, 
1976; 

For  nonagricultural  employees  first  covered 
by  the  1966  and  1974  amendments,  $1 '»  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  act,  $2.00  effective, 
January  1.  1975,  $2.20  effective  January  1. 
1976.  and  $2.30  effective  January  1,  1977; 

For  agricultural  employees,  $1.60  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  act,  $1.80  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1975,  $2.00  effective  January  1,  1976, 
$2.20  effective  January  1,  1977,  and  $2.30  ef- 
fective January  1,  1978; 

Extension  of  coverage:  Extends  coverage  of 
the  act  to  employees  of  individual  retaU  and 
service  establishmeute  (except  "Mom  and 
Pop"  stores)  which  are  part  of  enterprises 
with  gross  annual  receipts  of  more  than 
6250,000  (thus  Including  Individual  estab- 
lishments with  gross  receipts  of  less  than 
$250,000  if  they  are  part  of  a  chain  with  an- 
nual receipts  over  $250,000)  with  the  $250,000 
establishment  test  for  smaUer  stores  of  large 
covered  chains  to  be  phased  out  by  July  1. 
1976; 

Brings  under  the  minimum  wage  and  over- 
time provisions  of  the  Act  aU  employees  In 
private  household  domestic  service  earning 
"wages"  ($50  per  quarter)  for  piirposes  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  but  retains  a  mini- 
mum wage  and  overtime  exemption  for  casual 
babysittera  imd  companions  and  an  overtime 
exemption  for  Uve-ln  domestic  service  em- 
ployees; 

Extends  coverage  of  Federal  employees  to 
most  employees  Including  wage  board  em- 
ployees, non-appropriated  fiuid  employees, 
ce;:taln  employees  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  any 
other  civilian  employee  working  for  the 
armed  services;  and  extends  coverage  of  State 
and  local  government  employees; 

Retains  the  present  basis  for  coverage  of 
agricultural  employees,  which  requires  at 
least  600  man -days  (one-man -day  being  any 
day  diiring  which  an  employee  performs  any 
.agricultural  labor  for  not  less  than  one  hour) 
during  the  peak  quarter  of  the  preceding 
year,  but  alters  the  computation  of  man-days 
by  adding  to  the  defimtion  of  "employee"  the 
previously  excluded  group  of  aU  local,  sea- 
sonal hand-harvest  laborere,  with  such  em- 
ployees and  farmworkers  under  16  working 
with  a  parent  continuing  to  be  exempt  from 
the  minimum  wage  if  they  are  paid  the  adult 
piece  rate: 

Child  farm  labor:  Amends  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  by  prohibiting  the  employ- 
ment In  agriculture  of  aU  chUdren  under 
the  age  of  12,  except  thoee  working  on  farms 
owned  or  operated  by  their  parents,  or  on 
farms  not  covered  by  the  act  under  the  500 
man-day  test,  or  on  conglomerate  farms, 
with  parental  consent  required  for  chUdren 
on  noncovered  farms;  permits  children  ages 
12  through  15  to  work  only  diirlng  hours 
school  is  not  in  session,  provided  that  aU  12 
and  13  year  olds  must  either  receive  writ- 
ten pfu'ental  consent  or  work  only  on  farms 
where  their  parents  are  employed; 

Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands:  Pro- 
vides for  the  gradual  achievement  of  mini- 
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mum  wage  parity  for  workers  In  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  with  workers  on  the 
mainland  as  follows: 

For  certain  hotel,  motel,  restaurant  and 
food-service  employees,  as  well  as  employees 
of  the  Federal  and  Virgin  Islands  Oovem- 
ments,  the  same  as  the  minimum  wage  for 
counter-part  mainland  employees  on  the  ef- 
fective date: 

For  other  covered  workers,  effective  on 
the  effective  date  of  the  legislation,  presently 
covered  employees  are  to  receive:  (A)  an  In- 
crease of  12  cents  an  hour  If  their  wage  order 
rates  are  less  than  1 1.40  an  hour,  and  (B)  an 
Increase  of  15  cents  an  hour  If  their  wage 
order  rates  are  1 1.40  an  hour  or  higher; 

For  newly  covered  employees  (including 
commonwealth  and  municipal  employees), 
wage  rates  to  be  set  by  special  industry  com- 
mittees which  may  not  be  less  than  60  per- 
cent of  the  otherwise  i4>pUcable  rate  under 
section  6(b)  or  $1.00  an  hour,  whichever  la 
gnrnXtr, 

For  all  employees  (other  than  common- 
wealth and  municipal  employees) ,  yearly  In- 
creases beginning  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  legislation  as  follows:  (A)  12 
cents  an  hour  yearly  if  their  wage  order  rates 
are  leas  than  91.40  and  (B)  16  cents  an  ho\ir 
yearly  if  their  wage  order  rates  are  91.40  an 
hour,  whichever  Is  greater; 

Exemptions:  Repeals  or  modifies  a  number 
of  present  exemptions.  Including  some  of  the 
complete  minimum  wage  and  overtime  ex- 
emptions as  w^  as  some  which  apply  only  to 
the  overtime  standard.  In  relation  to:  motion 
picture  theaters,  amall  logging  crews,  shade- 
grown  tobacco,  agrlcoltoral  prooaaalng  Indus- 
trlea,  lailroada.  and  ptpeUnes,  seafood  proc- 
««tng,  local  transit,  hotels,  motels,  and 
reataiiranta.  tip  allowance,  nuralng  homes, 
salesmen,  partsmen,  and  mechanics,  cotton 
ginning  and  sugar  processing,  eatarlng  and 
food  service  employees,  telegraphic  message 
operations,  bowling  establishments,  and 
bouae  parents  for  orphans;  sets  a  certain 
overtime  exemption  for  police; 

Touth  iiferentUil:  Permits  a  lower  mini- 
mum wage  for  full-time  students  as  follows: 
In  retail  and  service  establishments  of  not 
less  than  85  percent  of  the  applicable  mini- 
mum wage  of  tl.SO,  whichever  is  blghar  for 
a  period  of  up  to  20  hours  per  week,  and 
permits  the  hiring  of  up  to  4  students  with- 
out the  need  for  the  traditional  percertlflca- 
tlon  procedure; 

In  agriculture,  the  higher  of  85  percent  of 
the  applicable  rate  or  $1.30  an  hour  for  the 
same  period,  and  up  to  4  Btadents  without 
certification; 

And  In  higher  education  Institutions,  85 
percent  of  the  i^plicable  rate  of  tl.fiO  for  the 
sams  period; 

Provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to 
the  extent  neoeaaary  to  prevent  oiirtaihnent 
of  opportunities  for  employment,  shall  by 
regulation  or  orders  provide  for  the  employ- 
ment of  learners,  apprentices,  and  for  mes- 
sengers employed  primarily  in  delivering 
letters  and  messages,  under  q)eclal  certifi- 
cates at  lower  wages; 

Age  diacrimliuitUm :  Amends  the  Age  Ols- 
criminatlon  in  Employment  Act  of  1007  to 
Include  within  Its  coverage  Federal.  State 
and  local  government  employees  (other  than 
elected  officials  and  certain  aides  not  covered 
by  civil  service),  and  to  expand  coverage 
from  employers  with  36  or  more  employees 
to  employers  with  20  or  more  employees; 

And  contains  other  provlstons.  S.  2747. 
Public  Law  98-250,  approved  Apr.  8,  1074.  (68, 
85) 

JVonpro/tt  hospital  employees 
Extends  coverage  under  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  to  employees  of  private  non- 
profit hoepltals;  establishes  certain  new 
procedures  governing  labor  relations  in 
health  care  Institutions  (which  is  defined  to 
Include  hoepltals,  nursing  homes,  health 
maintenance  organizations,  extended  care 
faculties,  health  and  medical  clinics  and 
other  similar  institutions  caring  for  the  sick. 


Infirm  or  aged);  and  contains  several  pro- 
visions designed  to  facilitate  collective  bar- 
gaining settlement  and  to  provide  advance 
notice  of  any  strike  or  picketing  involving 
a  health  care  institution  as  follows:  (1)  the 
requirement  for  notice  of  termination  or  ex- 
piration of  a  contract  will  be  90  days;  (2) 
the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Serv- 
ice (FMC8)  must  be  given  80  days  notice  of 
such  termination  or  expiration;  (3)  in  initial 
contract  negotiation  a  30  day  notice  of  a  dis- 
pute to  FMC8  will  be  required;  (4)  the 
health  care  Institution  and  labor  organlxa- 
tlon  wUl  be  required  to  participate  In  media- 
tion at  the  direction  of  mLC&;  and  (5)  the 
health  care  institutions  muat  be  given  a  10 
day  notloe  by  a  labor  wganlzatlon  before 
any  picketing  or  strike  (wtxetber  or  not  re- 
lated to  bargaining)  can  take  place.  S.  3203. 
P/SMay7.  1974.  (177) 

MUfORIALS TSmUTSa 

B.  Everett  Jordan,  death  of 
Expresses  the  sorrow  of  the  Senate  in  re- 
spect  to   the  death   of   former   Senator   B. 
Everett  Jordan  (D.,  N.C.).  8.  Res.  298.  Senate 
adopted  Mar.  M,  1974.  (W) 

Georges  Pompidou,  death  of 
depresses  the  sorrow  of  the  Senate  In  re- 
spect  to   the   death   of   Oeorges   Pompidou, 
President  ot  the  Republic  of  France.  8.  Res. 
304.  Senate  adopted  Apr.  4,  1074.  (W) 
Hank  Aaron  home  run  record 

Expresses  the  congratulations  of  the  Ben- 
ate  to  Hank  Aaron,  of  the  Atlanta  Braves 
baseball  te«un,  on  hitting  home  run  number 
714  on  April  4,  1974,  thereby  tying  the  home 
Txm  record  of  Babe  Ruth.  S.  Res.  303.  Senate 
adopted  Apr.  4.  1974.  (W) 

Expresses  the  congratulations  of  the  Selit- 
ate  to  Hank  Aaron  on  hitting  his  715tb  home 
run  on  the  night  of  April  8,  1974,  thereby 
surpassing  the  home  run  record  set  by  Babe 
Ruth  in  1035.  S.  Res.  305.  Senate  adopted 
Apr.  9.  1974.   (W) 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Conservation  Corps  Cen- 
ter and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  NaUoaml  Grass- 

kUMtS 

Renames  the  Arrowhood  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  Center,  near  Franklin.  North 
Carolina,  and  the  Cross  Timber  National 
Grasslands,  in  Wise  and  Montague  Counties, 
Texas,  in  h(»ior  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  S. 
3835.  Public  Law  03-  ,  approved 
1074.  (W) 

itATtnui.  MMaotncms 
Fish  and  wndlife  Service    ' 

Abolishes,  within  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  position  of  Commissioner  of  FUh 
and  Wildlife,  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  and  Its  Office  of  Director  and 
vests  all  such  duties  and  responsibilities  In 
the  redesignated  United  States  Fish  and 
WUdlife  Service  to  be  beaded  by  a  Director 
at  an  Increased  level  of  pay.  HJl.  13642. 
Public  Law  03-271,  i4>proved  Apr.  22,  1074. 
(W) 

Lone  Jtoefc  Lake  project 

Provides  for  deauthorlzation  of  the  Lone 
Rock  Lake  project  on  the  Buffalo  River,  Ark., 
as  a  modification  of  the  fiood  control  pro- 
gram for  the  White  River  Basin,  Missouri  and 
Arkansas.  S.  1061.  P/8  Jan.  23,  1074,  (W) 
National  ooean  policy  study 

Authorizes  the  Committee  on  Commerce  to 
make  a  full  and  complete  National  Ocean 
Policy  Study  to  be  undertaken  with  represen- 
tative ex  officio  membership  from  other 
standing  Committees  of  the  Senate  having 
a  jurisdictional  Interest  over  the  elements  of 
the  Study  as  well  as  six  members  from  Coast- 
al States  to  be  selected  by  the  President  Pro 
Tempore  without  repard  to  Committee  mem- 
bership (such  study  to  include,  but  not 
limited  to,  a  tborough  examination  of  the 
issues  involved  in  the  following  areas:  marine 
fisharles  and  other  living  resotirces:  mineral 
resources  of  the  seabed  and  subsoil;  coastal 
zone  management;  ocean  transportation;  re- 


search and  technology;  law  of  the  sea;  gov- 
ernment  organization;  pollution;  Federal 
budget;  and  education) ,  and  to  submit  a  re. 
port  of  its  findings  together  with  any  legisla- 
tive recommendations  to  the  Senate.  S  R(«. 
222.  Senate  adopted  Feb.  10,  1074.  (W) 
Recreation  use  fees 
Amends  the  Land  and  Water  Conaervatioo 
Fund  Act  to  detau  those  faculties  on  PedenJ 
recreation  lands  for  which  no  use  fee  may 
be  charged  and  retains  general  criteria  for 
fee  requirements  for  all  other  locations  8. 
2844.  P/S  Mar.  29.  1974.  (W) 

Rivers  and  harl>ors — pulylic  works 

Authonsas.  In  UUe  I,  water  resources  ds- 
velopment  projects;  and  authorizes,  in  title 
n,  the  River  Basin  Monetary  Authorization 
Act  of  1074,  a  monetary  Increase  for  certain 
comprehensive  river  basin  plans  previously 
authorized  by  Congress,  at  an  approximate 
cost  of  81.33  billion,  of  which  »550  million  U 
for  title  I  projects  and  $780  million  u  for 
title  n  river  basins; 

EstabUshes  a  new  procedure  for  authoriza- 
tion of  major  water  resources  development 
projects  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  which  au- 
tftiorlzes  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  undertake 
the  Phase  I  design  memorandum  stage  at 
advanced  engineering  and  design  of  certain 
named  major  water  resources  development 
projects,  substantially  in  accordance  with, 
and  subject  to  conditions  reconunended  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  undertake  advanced 
engineering  and  design  for  the  projects  after 
completion  of  the  Phase  I  stage  only  upon  a 
finding  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  transmit- 
ted to  the  Committees  on  Public  Works  of 
VtM  House  «nd  the  Senate,  that  the  project 
Is  without  substantial  controversy.  Is  sub- 
stantlaUy'ln  accordance  with  the  conditions 
recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  respectively,  and 
that  the  advanced  engineering  and  design 
will  be  compatible  with  any  project  modifica- 
tions which  may  be  under  construction; 

Provides  for  deauthorlzation  of  projects 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  aubmls- 
alon  to  Congress  of  a  list  of  those  author- 
ized projects  which  have  been  authorized 
for  at  least  8  years  without  any  congressional 
apprq{>natlons  within  the  last  8  years  and 
which  ho,  determines  should  no  longer  be 
authorized. .  which  then  become  deauthor- 
Ized  unless  either  the  House  or  Senate  Com- 
mittee on-  PubUe  Works,  within  a  certain 
time,  adopts  a  resolution  stating  that  the 
project  shall  continue  to  be  an  authoilaed 
project; 

Enacts  into  law  tba  discount  rate  of  8K 
percent  approved  by  the  PrsaWent  May  29. 
1062,  as  amended  and  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  Z>eoember  24,  1068.  and  the 
pre- 1968  dlflcount  rate  for  projects  author- 
ized prior  to  1960  which  have  assuranew 
as  to  non-Federal  payment  of  project  costs; 

Authorizes  a  streambank  erosion  ocmtral 
demonstration  program  and  a  national  shora 
lint  erosion  controil  development  and  demon- 
stratlon  program; 

And  contains  other  provtelons.  H.R.  109M 
(8.  3798) .  Public  Law  93-251,  approved  Mu. 
7, 1074.  (7.86) 

kod'^  iiountain  National  Park,  Colo. 
Revises  the  western  boundary  of  the  Soeky 
MounUid  National  Park  In  the  State  ot 
Colorado  to  Includs  an  additional  1,564,31 
acres,  consisting  of  several  parcels  In  the 
Kawuneeche  Valley.  S.  2394.  P,S  Feb,  3^ 
1074.  (W) 

Wild  and  seenio  rivers— Chattooga  River 
Extends  for  6  years,  to  October  3,  1078.  tbf 
protee«loo  pertod  for  water  resource  projects 
for  the  27  rivers  now  undar  study  for  poaitbis 
inclusion  in  the  national  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  system;.  Increases  the  funding  author- 
ization from  817  million  to  $37.6  million  to 
permit  completion  of  acquisitions  for  wfW 
of  the  eight  rivers  designated  as  the  flnt 
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components  of  the  system  and  establishes  a 
deadline  of  June  30,  1070,  for  expendituia 
of  authorized  fxinds;  authorizes  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Intwtor  and  Agriculture  to  ac- 
quire State  land  within  the  river  corridors 
for  components  of  the  system  not  only  by 
donation  but  also  by  exchange  of  Federal 
lAQd  In  other  areas;  removes  the  authority 
of  either  Secretary,  without  ever  reporting 
to  Congress,  to  terminate  a  study  of,  and 
remove  protection  for,  any  river  which  Oon- 
giess  has  designated  for  study,  requires  the 
President  to  report  to  Congress  on  each  river 
study;  designates  a  section  of  the  Chattooga 
Blver,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and 
Oeorgla,  as  a  part  ot  the  national  Wild  and 
Seenlc  River  System  and  authorlaes  there- 
for $3  million  for  acquisition  of  lands  and 
Interests  and  $800,000  for  develc^ment;  and 
ft^nt^iM  other  provisions.  NOTE:  (The  gen- 
eral amendments  to  the  Wild  and  Soenle 
Btrers  were  contained  in  8.  021  which  passed 
tb«  Senate  Sept,  24,  1073.)  HJi.  0402,  Pub- 
lic Law  93-  ,  approved  1974.  (W) 
Wilderness  Areas 
Weminuche  Wilderness 
Designates  approximately  433,746  acres  In 
the  Bio  Grande  and  San  Juan  National  For- 
ests, in  Colorado,  as  the  "Weminuche  Wild- 
erness." 8.  1863.  P/8  Feb.  7.  1974.  (W) 

NOMINATIONS 

(Action  by  roU  call  vote) 
Brig.  Gen.  Charles  A.  Gabriel  to  the  tempo- 
rary   rank    of    major    general,    U.S.    Air 
Force 

Nomination  confirmed  Apr.  24,  1074.  (143) 
Maj.  Gen.  Alton  D.  Slay  to  the  permanent 
rank  of  major  general,  V.S.  Air  Force 
Nomination  confirmed  Apr.  24,  1074.  (142) 

PKOCXAMATIOirS 

American  Business  Day 
Designates   May    13,    1074,    as    "American 
Business  Day".   S.J.   Res.    105.   P/S   May  2, 
1874.  (W) 

First  Continental  Congress  anniversary 
Proclaims  October  14,  1074,  a  day  of  na- 
tional  observance   for   the   two   htmdredth 
anniversary  of  the  First  Continental   Con- 
gress. S.  Con.  Res.  85.  Senate  adopted  May  14, 
1S74;  House  adopted  May  16,  1074.  (W) 
National  Agriculture  Week 
Designates  the  last  full  week  of  March  of 
each  year  as  'Tfatlonal  AgrtctUturo  Week". 
8  J.  Res.  163.  P/S  B4ar.  1»,  1074.  ( W) 
National  Amateur  Radio  Week 
Designates  the  week  beginning  June   17, 
1974,  as  "National   Amateur  Radio  Week". 
8J,  Res.  107.  P/S  May  2. 1074.  ( W) 

Natixynal  Historic  Preservation  Week 
Designates    the    week    beginning    May    6, 
1974,    as    "National     Historic    Preservation 
Week",  8.J.  Res.  175.  P/8  May  2,  1974.  (W) 
National  Volunteer  Week 
Designates    the    week    of    AprU    21-27    as 
"National    Volunteer   Week".   S.J.   Res.    179. 
P/8  Mar.  19,  1974.  (W) 

TSANSrOSTATION— COMMT7NICATIONS 

Aircraft  hijacking 
Amends  the  Federal  AvUtlon  Act  of  1968 
to  provide  a  more  effective  program  to  pre- 
vent aircraft  piracy  on  both  the  interna- 
tional and  domestic  levels;  Implements.  In 
Title  I,  the  Convention  for  the  Suppression 
of  Unlawful  Selztire  of  Aircraft  (Hague  Con- 
Tentloo— Ex.  A  (93d— let) )  to  which  the 
United  States  Is  a  party  and  which  came  into 
effect  on  October  4,  1971;  provides  the  Pres- 
ident authority  to  stispend  air  service  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  any  foreign  na- 
tion he  determines  is  not  acting  consistently 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Hague  Convention. 
In  effect  imposing,  unilaterally,  a  U.S.  air 
tranq>ort  boycott;  permits  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  SUte,  to  restrict.  Umlt.  or  re- 


vere the  operating  authority  of  any  foreign 
air  carrier  falling  to  afford  necessary  se- 
curity safeguards  to  the  traveling  public; 
provides,  in  Title  H,  for  the  screening  of  all 
passengers  and  carry  on  baggage  by  weapons 
detecting  devices  prior  to  their  being  boarded 
on  the  aircraft;  establishes  under  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration an  Air  Transportation  Security 
Force  to  provide  a  Federal  law  enforcement 
presence  at  the  nation's  major  airports;  and 
contains  other  provisions.  S.  39.  P/S  Feb.  21, 
1973;  P/H  amended  Mar.  13,  1974;  In  con- 
ference. 

Aircraft  piracy 

Amends  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
to  establish  specific  offenses  for  imparting 
or  conveying  threats  to  do  certain  proscribed 
acts  and  make  more  explicit  the  requisite  In- 
tent for  these  felony  sanctions:  distlngtilshes 
"threats"  from  "false  information"  prosecu- 
tions; broadens  current  law  by  making  it  a 
Federal  crime  for  a  person  to  knowingly  carry 
aboard  or  place  aboard  an  aircraft  In  air 
transportation  a  concealed  explosive  or  other 
dangerous  substance  except,  for  law  ofllcers 
and  certain  other  purposes;  and  contains 
other  provisions.  S.  873.  P/S  Mar.  13,  1074. 
(W) 

Alien  radio  station  licenses 

Amends  the  Communications  Act  of  1034, 
as  amended,  to  permit  direct  licensing  of 
aliens  and  corporations  with  certain  alien 
officers,  directors,  or  stockholders  rather 
than  licensing  them  indirectly  as  a  subsid- 
iary corporation  and  deletes  the  require- 
ment that  the  FCC  follow  certain  prescribed 
procedures  to  make  an  Intra-government  se- 
curity check  on  aliens  who  apply  for  per- 
mission to  operate  their  amateur  radio  sta- 
tions in  the  United  States  pursuant  to  a  bi- 
lateral agreement  extendinig  such  privileges 
to  United  States  citizens  on  a  reciprocal 
basis.  S.  2457.  P/S  May  2,  1074.  (W) 

Communications  common  carrier  charges 

Amends  the  Communications  Act  of  1034, 
as  amended,  to  extend  from  one  to  two  years 
the  period  of  limitations  applicable  to  pro- 
ceedings against  communications  common 
carriers  for  the  recovery  ct  overcharges  or 
danuiges  not  based  on  overcharges  and  for 
actions  at  law  by  such  carriers  for  recovery 
of  their  lawful  charges.  S.  1227.  P/S  May  2, 
1074.  (W) 

Communications    common    carrier    service 
applications 

Amends  the  Communications  Act  of  1034, 
as  amended,  to  designate  (In  addition  to  the 
Secretary  of  State)  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
rather  than  the  Secretaries  at  the  Army  and 
Navy,  as  the  person  entitled  to  receive  the 
required  official  notice  whenever  a  commu- 
nications common  carrier  files  an  applica- 
tion with  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission for  permission  to  extend  Its  lines, 
discontinue  or  curtail  existing  services  or  ef- 
fect certain  mergers  or  consolidations  and 
designates  the  Secretaries  of  Defense  and 
State  as  the  persons  to  whom  such  notices 
should  be  directed  with  respect  to  applica- 
tions Involving  service  to  foreign  points.  8. 
1470.  P/8  May  2,  1074.   (W) 

Cumbres  and  Toltee  scenic  railroad 

Grants  consent  to  the  Cumbres  and  Toltee 
">  Soenlo  Railroad  Compact  between  the  States 
of  Ooiorado  and  New  Mexico  to  provide  for 
the  joint  operation  of  an  interstate  narrow 
guage  scenic  railroad  which  will  preserve  as 
a  living  museum  a  mode  of  transportation 
that  helped  In  the  development  of  the  ter- 
ritories and  states.  S.  2362.  P/S  Mar.  22,  1074. 
(W) 

Tariffs  and  freight  rates 

Improves  the  ability  of  the  Federal  Marl- 
Ume  Conunlsslon  to  deal  with  freight  rate 
disparities  which  discriminate  against  Ameri- 
can shippers  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States  by  (1)  requiring  the  Commis- 


sion to  develop  and  adopt  a  system  of  uni- 
form commodity  descriptions  and  codes  to  be 
used  by  all  common  carriers  by  water  and 
all  conferences  of  such  carriers  when  filing 
any  rate,  charge,  or  tariff  and  (2)  prohibiting 
common  carriers  and  conferences  from  filing 
or  maintaining  an  outbound  or  inbound  rate 
or  charge  without  Including  a  statement  of 
the  applicable  reciprocal  rate  or  charge  of 
the  identical  commodity  between  the  same 
two  points  and  gives  the  Commission  the 
power  to  reject  rate  filings  without  the  re- 
quired statement  and  to  suspend  for  no  more 
than  180  days  a  filing  which  is  being  investi- 
gated. S.  1488.  P/S  Apr.  28,  1074.  (W) 
Urban  mass  transit 

Authorizes  not  to  exceed  $800  million  ($400 
million  for  fiscal  year  1974.  and  an  aggregate 
of  not  to  exceed  $800  million  for  fiscal  year 
1975)  tor  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975  for  the 
Secretary  of  Transijortatlon.  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  be  may  prescribe,  to  make 
grants  or  loans  to  State  or  local  public  bodies 
in  order  to  assist  them  in  maintaining  ade- 
quate transportation  services  in  urban  areas 
by  providing  financial  assistance  (requiring 
one-third  local  contribution)  to  pay  operat- 
ing expenses  incurred  as  a  result  of  providing 
such  services;  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  reasonable  fare  structure  for  each  area 
according  to  its  particular  local  needs;  au- 
thorizes an  additional  $20  million  for  each 
of  fiscal  years  1074  and  1975  for  research  and 
development,  establishment,  and  operation 
of  demonstration  projects  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  fare-free  urban  mass  transpor- 
tation systems;  and  contains  other  provisions. 
S.  386.  P/S  Sept.  10,  1973;  P/H  amended 
Oct.  3,  1973;  Conference  report  filed. 
Vessel  tonnage  deductions 

Amends  the  present  vessel  admeasurement 
laws  to  allow  as  deductions  frran  gross  ton- 
nage, in  determining  net  or  register  tonnage, 
certain  non-revenue  earning  spaces  v^ilch 
are  used  In  collecting,  processing  cm*  carrying 
shipboard -generated  waste  materials.  S.  1358. 
P/S  Mar.  13,  1074.  ( W) 

VETERANS 

American  War  Mothers,  Inc. 

Amends  the  Act  Incorporating  the  Ameri- 
can War  Mothers,  Inc  to  permit  certain  step- 
mothers and  adoptive  mothers  to  be  members 
of  that  organization.  S.  2441 .  Public  Law  93- 
267,  approved  Apr.  12.  1074. 
Disability  compensation  and  survivor  benefits 

Provides  cost-of-living  increases  in  the 
rates  of  disability  compensation  for  service- 
connected  disabled  veterans  ranging  from 
16  to  18  percent;  provides  a  15-percent  cost- 
of-living  increase  in  the  rates  of  additional 
compensation  for  dependents  for  veterans 
whose  disability  is  rated  50  percent  or  more; 
provides  a  17  percent  cost-of-living  Increase 
ta  the  rates  payable  for  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation  ( DIC ) ,  for  widows 
and  children,  and  for  additional  allowances 
for  those  In  receipt  of  DIC  and  death  com- 
pensation In  need  of  aid  and  attendance: 
extends  longstanding  prestimptlon  of  serv- 
ice-connection for  wartime  veterans  to  those 
veterans  who  sez-ved  between  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  December  31.  1046,  and  before 
June  25,  1950,  the  beginning  of  the  Korean 
conflict  thus  according  to  Veterans  of  this 
period  the  same  wartime  presumptloo  of 
service-connection;  provides  for  the  equali- 
zation of  the  rates  of  death  compensation  to 
the  survivors  of  veterans  of  peacetime  and 
wartime  seirlce  where  death  occurred  prior 
to  January  1,  1067,  thereby  eliminating  the 
distinction  between  the  two  periods  of  serv- 
ice; authorizes  a  study  to  be  conducted  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  submitted 
to  the  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  the  94th 
Congress  of  applications  for  DIC  by  widows 
of  veterans  who  had  a  total  and  permanent 
disability  at  time  of  death;  authorizes  the 
Administrator  to  make  monetary  benefit  pay- 
ments to  the  beneficiary  upon  the  determl- 
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natian  that  the  Interest  of  the  beneficiary 
wo\ild  be  served  thereby,  notwithstanding 
that  a  fiduciary  has  been  appointed  and 
regardless  of  any  legal  disability  on  the  part 
of  the  beneficiary;  and  provides  that  the 
increases  in  disability,  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  shall  be  retroactive 
to  May  1.  1974.  S.  3072.  P/S  May  3.  1974; 
P/H  amended  May  7,  1974;  Senate  agreed  to 
House  amendment  with  an  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  May  20,  1974.  ( W) 
ai  WU  X>enefiU 
extends  for  30  days  the  8  year  delimiting 
dat»  for  which  an  eligible  veteran  discharged 
or  released  from  active  duty  between  Jan- 
uary 31,  1965,  and  September  1,  1966.  may 
utilize  his  educational  assistance  benefits. 
8.  3898.  P/S  May  13.  1974;  P/H  amended 
May  16, 1974;  Senate  agreed  to  House  amend- 
ment with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
•  cubantute  May  31. 1974.  ( 184) 
Life  inauratioe 

Provides  full  time  coverage  under  Service- 
men's Oroup  Life  Insurance  (SOLI)  for  all 
members  of  the  Beady  Reserve,  National 
Ouard,  and  certain  members  of  the  Retired 
Reserves  who  are  under  60  years  of  age  and 
have  com.pleted  at  least  20  years  of  service; 
provides  tor  the  automatic  conversion  of 
SOLI  to  a  non-reaewable  5 -year  term  policy, 
the  Veterans'  Oroup  Ufe  Insurance  (VOLI), 
effective  the  day  coverage  under  SOLI  ex- 
pires for  the  veteran  (130  days  after  dis- 
charge) and  provides  coverage  under  VOLI 
for  any  person  whose  coverage  under  SOLI 
teiznlnated  less  than  four  years  prior  to  the 
data  the  VOLI  program  became  effective  for 
a  period  equal  to  five  years  lees  the  time 
elapsing  between  the  two  policies;  Increases 
the  maximum  amount  of  coverage  under 
both  programs  from  $15,000  to  (30,000;  au- 
thorizes the  return  of  excess  premiums 
paid  by  Korean  confilct  veterans  tor  Vet- 
erans' Special  Term  Life  Insurance  as  a 
dividend  to  the  insured;  aUowa  the  Secre- 
taries  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  to  permit 
allotments  from  the  pay  of  members  of  the 
Air  Force,  who  are  not  on  active  duty,  to 
make  payment  for  group  life  insurance 
premiums  of  programs  sponsored  by  the 
State  military  department  or  State  associa- 
ttons  of  the  National  Ouard;  and  contains 
other  provisions.  Hit.  6574.  Public  Law  98- 
,  approved  1974.   (117) 

POW  famUUs.  funeral  tranrportatlon  for 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
pay  funeral  transportation  and  living  ex- 
penses for  the  families  of  prisoners  of  war 
who  died  while  listed  as  a  POW  or  MIA  in 
Southeast  Asia  during  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
8.  3238.  Public  Law  93-357,  approved  Mar.  39. 
1974.  (W) 

US.  flag  presentation 

Authorizes  the  presentation  of  a  flag  to 
the  person  designated  to  direct  the  dlipoal- 
tlon  of  the  mnains  of  any  member  who  dies 
under  honorable  conditions  who  was  In  a 
Beady  Reserve  status  or  who  bad  completed 
all  of  their  requirements  for  Beaerve  retire- 
ment but  who  were  not  eligible  to  receive 
retired  pay  because  they  had  not  reached  age 
•0.  H.^  5631.  P/H  Dec.  17,  1973;  P/8 
amended  May  13,  1974.  (W) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  TO  12  NOON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
In  recess  until  the  hour  of  12  noon. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  10:45  a.m..  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  12  noon;  whereupon 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  OflBcer  (Mr. 
ROBKRT  C.  Btho)  . 


28,  1974,  In  which  It  requests  the  concur- 
rence ol  the  Senate. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rob- 
ert C.  Byrs).  Is  there  further  morning 
business?  If  not,  morning  business  is 
concluded. 


MESSAGES  FROM  TSE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  In  executive  sessioD.  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Btrd)  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed  the  following  bills  In  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HH.  7768.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Nolan 
Sharp; 

ELB.  8543.  An  act  f cr  the  relief  of  Vlorlca 
Aima  Ohltescu,  Alexander  Ohltescu,  and  Ser- 
ban  Oeorge  Ohltescu: 

HJl.  13536.  An  act  to  amend  sections  306 
and  308  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1936,  as  amended: 

HJR.  13331.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  saline  water  program  for  fiscal 
year  1975,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HH.  14326.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  for  one  addi- 
tional year. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  appointed  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr. 
Nelsen  as  additional  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  in  the  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (HJl.  14368)  to  provide  for  means  of 
dealing  with  energy  shortages  by  requir- 
ing reports  with  respect  to  energy  re- 
sources, by  providing  for  temporary  sus- 
I)ension  of  certain  air  pollution  require- 
ments, by  providing  for  coal  conversion, 
Euid  for  other  piuvoses. 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  501)  providing 
for  a  conditional  adjournment  of  the 
Congress  from  May  23.  1974,  until  May 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in- 
dlcated: 

S.Jt.  7768.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  NcAan 
Sharp:  uul 

HJt.  8648.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Viocioa 
Anna  Ohltescu,  Alexander  Ohltescu.  and  Ser- 
ban  Oeorge  Ohltescu;  to  the  Committee  oa 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  13626.  An  act  to  amend  sections  300 
and  308  of  the  Bural  Electrification  Act  of 
1936,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrt- 
culture  and  Poreatry. 

H3.  13221.  An  act  to  authorize  appropn- 
ations  for  the  saline  water  program  for  fiscal 
year  1976,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  Hi9 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  14235.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1978  for  one  addi- 
tional year;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 
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MALMSTROM  MISSILE  TEST 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
today,  10  Senators  from  the  Northwest 
sent  the  following  communication  to  the 
Honorable  James  R.  Schlesinger,  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 
The  communication  reads  as  follows: 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  As  Senators  for  the 
Pacific  Northwest  states,  we  continue  to  hare 
considerable  concern  about  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force's  plant  to  test  the  Minute- 
man  H  intercontinental  baUlstic  missiles  in 
the  Malmstrom  Air  Force  BtMe  complex  and 
several  other  sites  durlag  the  next  several 
years. 

A  number  of  basic  Issues  still  remain  un- 
settled. We  direct  your  attention  to  the  at- 
tached editorial  from  the  May  9,  1974  Issue 
of  The  ilUtoulian.  Missoula,  Montana,  which 
raises  a  number  of  vital  questions.  These 
questlouB  are  similar  to  some  of  those  raised 
in  our  communication  of  January  31,  1974, 
a  copy  of  which  we  are  also  enclosing.  We 
woiild  appreciate  having  detailed  responses 
to  these  questions  and  ask  that  this  same 
Information  be  provided  to  both  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  oo  Defense  Approprtatlons. 
We  ask  further  that  the  moat  eertous  con- 
sideration be  given  to  cancelling  Oiant  Pa- 
triot, because  we  are  not  aware  of  any  value 
which  cannot  be  achieved  through  continued 
testing  at  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base,  Cali- 
fornia. 

With  best  personal  wishes,  we  are 
Sincerely  yours, 

HkmT  Jackson, 
Flame  Chttrcb, 
Mask  Hattiklo, 
Bob  Packwooo, 
Jamks  McCLnaz, 
Mixz  MANsn:BiJ>. 
Lei  McrcALr, 
Oioiai  McOovnir, 
Jajos  Abourizx, 
Waiiin  Maoxuboit, 

us.  Senatan. 

liT.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  an  article 
from  the  Mlssoulian  of  May  9,  1974,  and 
an  article  from  today's  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricou, 
as  follows: 


omcE  or  THZ  Majoittt  Leader, 
Washington,  D.C..  January  31, 1974. 

Hon.  JAMXS    R.    SCHLMINGia, 

Secretary.  Department  of  Defense, 
Vaihington,  D.C. 

QBAa  Ml.  SccirrAiT :  As  United  States  Sen- 
store  representing  the  Pacific  Northwest,  we 
iljare  a  great  concern  about  the  Department 
of  tbe  Air  Force's  plan  to  proceed  with  the 
tMtlog  of  Minuteman  n  Intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  from  operational  slice  in  the 
Utlmstrom  Air  Force  Base  complex  and  sev- 
eral other  sites.  We  believe  benefits  from  such 
s  test  will  not  be  commensurate  with  poten- 
tial dangers  to  lives,  properties,  and  interna- 
tional implications. 

Tbe  Minuteman  II  reportedly  has  per- 
formed very  well  during  a  series  of  tests  at 
tbe  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base  in  Callfomia. 
What  more  can  be  learned  from  the  proposed 
Uunches  In  Montana?  Publicity  'associated 
with  these  tests  and  the  extensive  safety  pre- 
cautions would  not  contribute  to  a  realistic 
combat  situation.  We  doubt  that  data  pro- 
vided by  such  tests  would  contribute  any- 
tlilng  that  has  not  already  been  determined 
from  the  heavily  instrumented  test  range  In 
California.  Based  on  Information  available 
we  Snd  It  difficult  to  Jvistlfy  an  expenditvire 
of  136.9  million  for  tbls  purpose. 

In  addition,  ovir  constituents  have  ex- 
pressed grave  concern  with  regard  to  lives  and 
property.  We  recognize  that,  as  envisioned, 
tbe  danger  would  be  relatively  small  and  it 
would  be  limited  to  sparsely  populated  and 
National  Forest  areas.  Should  something  go 
wrong,  however,  the  risks  wotild  be  far  more 
serious  in  one  or  more  of  our  states.  A  dis- 
aster of  this  nature  would  have  severe  reper- 
cussions for  domestic  attitudes  toward  the 
military.  Also,  there  Is  no  guarantee  that  the 
chartered  coxirse  of  the  missiles  is  firm.  News- 
paper accounts  indicate  that  in  several  tests 
our  VS.  missiles  have  gone  off  course  and 
crashed  In  Mexico  and  as  far  away  as  BrazU. 

Presentations  made  in  behalf  of  these  teets 
have  Indicated  that  they  may  be  an  impor- 
tant part  in  otir  international  negotiations. 
Tbe  need  for  a  show  of  strength  is  question- 
able and.  should  the  inland  teat  f  aU,  it  would 
erode  United  States  confidence  in,  and  re- 
duce Soviet  respect  for,  the  United  States 
nuclear  deterrent.  At  the  present  time,  the 
Minuteman  Missile  System  Is  considered  to 
be  very  reliable  and  we  question  the  need  for 
additional  test  sites. 

The  budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1975  contain- 
ing funds  for  the  Minuteman  II  testing  pro- 
posal will  be  scrutinized  In  great  detail  and 
we  ask  that  your  office  review  this  matter  in 
light  of  the  concerns  expressed  above  and 
withdraw  your  budget  request  for  the  Min- 
uteman n  Operational  Base  Launch. 
Sincerely, 

UXKM    MaKOISLO. 

1MB  MRoaiv. 
Mabx  Hattizu). 

FaAMK  CHTIBCa. 

[From  tha  Mlssoulian,  May  9, 1974] 
MAuisimoit  Mmsn.i  Test  PiooBaic  "Wr 

Mttch  Auvs" 

8en.  Lee  Metcalf  recently  wrote  Tbe  Mls- 
soulian: '^  am  informed  that  the  proposed 
test  firing  of  Minuteman  missiles  from 
Malmstrom  is  very  much  alive."  He  enclosed 
»  copy  of  "The  High  Price  of  Waste"  by 
A.  Kmest  Fitzgerald. 

ntzgerald  was  the  civUlan  Defense  De- 
partment management  systems  expert  who 
blew  the  whistle  on  the  vast  cost  overruos 
in  the  C-6A  transport  plane  project. 

For  going  public  with  his  information  ot 
institutionalized  waste — namely  for  telling 
Congress  about  it — ^hla  Job  was  elimmated. 
After  a  lawsuit  he  was  reinstated  with  ba^ 

i»y. 

One  chi^xter  of  the  book  deals  In  part  with 
«»  Minuteman  n  project.  Tba  Air  Fcros. 
Which  wanU  to  spmO.  more  than  939  million 


to  fire  eight  of  these  mlssUes  over  western 
Montana  and  Idaho,  has  given  repeated  as- 
sursoices  that  the  tests  wlU  be  safe. 

According  to  Fitzgerald,  hanking  on  Air 
Force  performance  promises  is  much  like 
speculating  from  afar  In  Florida  swampland 
real  estate. 

Fitzgerald  delves  deeply  into  the  horren- 
dous system  where  making  waste — and  vast 
profits  for  the  Industrial  wastemakers — was 
a  built-in  part  of  the  defense  purchasing 
system.  Omitting  data,  obscuring  adverse 
facts,  covering  up  mistakes,  actual  lying  and 
excessive  spending  were  systematized. 

Concerning  the  Minuteman  II,  Fitzgerald 
found  "Inherent  reliability  problems  in.  the 
advanced  guidance  system"  of  the  missile  as 
early  as  1963.  The  Minuteman  n,  contrary 
to  Air  Force  propaganda  In  seUing  the 
Montana  testing  project,  had  an  "exceedingly 
high  failure  rate  of  tbe  Autonetics  (the  con- 
tracting firm)  gtildance  sets." 

Air  Force  pyerformance  data  on  Minuteman 
n  test  shots  were  doctored  by  "counting  only 
the  relatively  good  shots,  omitting  entirely 
the  worst  misses."  The  costs  of  the  program 
ran  utterly  out  of  control. 

The  proposed  Montana  Minuteman  II  tests 
would  launch  four  missiles  next  winter  and 
four  missiles  the  winter  after  from  slice  near 
Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base.  The  4,d00-pound 
first  stage  and  two  60-pound  panels  per  mls- 
sUe  will  strike  ground  in  federal  forest  land 
in  Idaho  PROVIDED  the  tests  go  successfully. 
It  is  passible  the  missiles  wUl  drop  Junk 
on  populated  areas  If  the  tests  go  awry. 

The  objections  to  the  tests  are: 

1.  They  are  an  unnecessary  waste  of  tbe 
taxpayer's  money. 

2.  They  are  potentially  dangerous  to  people 
down  range. 

3.  Key  data  gained  at  Malmstrom  tests 
would  not  be  pertinent  to  other  Minuteman 
II  sites  or  to  Minuteman  III  missiles,  which 
are  expected  to  replace  the  Minuteman  lis. 

4.  The  same  tests  can  be  made  at  Vanden- 
berg Air  Force  Base  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

5.  If  the  Malmstrom  tests  occur,  they  will 
clear  the  way  for  later  tests  over  populated 
areas. 

6.  Testing  these  missiles  will  tend  to  harm, 
not  help,  diplomatic  efforts  to  ease  the  mu- 
tual danger  which  missiles  pose  to  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

7.  The  missile  testing  program,  if  it's  being 
handled  by  the  same  kind  of  boobs  who 
massed  things  up  In  Fitzgerald's  description, 
is  not  In  the  hands  of  giant  oompetents  or 
Olant  Patriots.  QtUte  the  contrary  on  both 
counts. 

The  matter  stlU  pends  in  Congress,  which 
must  provide  the  money  before  the  teets  can 
take  place.  Renewed  pressure  on  our  con- 
gressmen to  block  the  program  would  be 
the  right  thing  to  do. 

RinroLoa. 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  23.  1974) 
Pentagon  Seeks  To  FniE  ICBM's  Oveb  the 

Unfted  States;  Debris  Wokries  Five  States 

PossuLT  nr  Path 

(By  John  Emshwlller) 
Residents  of  Idaho  may  get  a  special  pres- 
ent from  Uncle  Sam  early  In  1975.  The  gift: 
roughly  2^4  tons  of  metal  that  will  hurtle 
none  too  gently  to  earth  from  a  height  of  50 
miles,  compliments  of  the  "Oiant  Patriot." 
"Oiant  Patriot"  is  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's name  for  a  series  of  eight  test  launch- 
es of  Minuteman  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles — minus  their  warheads — that  the 
Air  Force  wants  to  make  from  bases  Inside 
the  VS.  in  1975  and  1976.  The  metal  falling 
Into  Idaho  wotild  come  from  the  burned -out 
first  and  second  stages  of  each  missile  on 
its  way  to  splashdown  at  a  site  In  the  Pacific. 
If  Congress  appropriates  the  necesary  (36.9 
million,  the  Air  Force  will  make  the  first  four 
launches  this  winter  from  Malmstrom  Air 
Force  Base  in  Montana. 


This  would  be  the  first  full-scale  firing  of 
ICBMs  from  an  operational  missile  base  in 
this  country — and  they  would  be  the  first 
ever  to  fly  over  the  continental  U.S.  "These 
tests  will  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  and 
reliability  of  the  Minuteman  strategic  and 
deterrent  force,"  a  Defense  Department 
spokesman  says. 

Although  the  Pentagon  and  the  Air  Force 
are  ballyhoolng  the  importance  of  these  tests, 
more  than  one  politician  in  the  five  Western 
states  that  could  be  in  the  missiles'  paths 
is  less  than  enthusiastic  about  the  plans. 
"Chicken  Little  should  be  so  lucky."  laments 
Idaho  Oov.  CecU  Andrus.  who,  unlike  the 
fairy-tale  character,  faces  the  prospect  of 
real  objects  falling  from  his  sky.  With  four 
separate  firings  over  three  months,  "Idaho 
skies  wlU  be  raining  parts."  says  the  gover- 
nor, who  seems  more  than  a  little  worried 
where  and  on  what  all  of  It  might  fall. 

pentagon    defends    PRECAtmONS 

The  Pentagon  contends  that  it  Is  taking 
all  precautions  possible  to  ensure  that  no 
one  is  harmed.  "Our  primary  objective  U 
safety  and  finding  areas  for  the  debris  drops 
where  there  Isn't  any  pop\ilatlon,"  says  a 
spokesman  for  tbe  Strategic  Air  Command, 
which  is  handling  the  launch  opere<tlons. 
(There  will  be  one  debris  drop  for  the  4,800- 
pK>und  first  stage  and  another  for  four  60- 
pound  parts  of  the  second  stage.)  The  com- 
mand says  It  has  calciilated  that  the  chance 
of  injury  to  humans  is  only  one  in  5.000. 

Whatever  the  debris  does  hit.  It  promises 
to  make  something  of  a  dent.  Asked  for  an 
estimate  of  the  impact  force  of  the  4,800- 
pound  first  stage,  scientists  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  said  it  would  be  similar  to  a  fuU- 
slze  car,  "like  an  Oldamoblle,"  smashing  into 
the  ground  at  100  miles  an  hour. 

There  is  enough  risk,  the  Pentagon  cm- 
cedes,  to  necessitate  the  evacuation  of  the 
area  around  the  launch  site,  up  to  a  dis- 
tance of  about  five  miles  downrange.  At  vari- 
ous times,  the  Pentagon  has  also  raised  the 
posslbUlty  that  other  evacuations  might  be 
necessary.  Because  the  final  launch  site  and 
missile  trajectory  haven't  been  decided  on. 
the  Defense  Department  spokesman  says  be 
doeen't  know  how  many  people  might  have 
to  leave  their  homes  but  adds  that  "I  don't 
believe  it  would  even  reach  the  hundreds." 

It  may  never  get  a  chance  to  reach  even 
those  numbers  if  certain  powerful  opponents 
in  Congress  have  their  way.  One  Is  Idaho 
Seui  Frank  Church,  who  worries  that  what- 
ever precautions  tbe  mlUtary  takes,  Idahoans 
will  still  be  unnecessarily  endangered.  The 
Democratic  Senator  also  says  that  the  tests 
are  an  "extravagance,"  because  over  the  past 
decade,  the  Air  Force  has  test-fired  hundreds 
of  Minutemen  missiles  from  Vandenberg  All 
Force  Base  on  the  California  coast.  "The  Air 
Force  has  pubUcly  said  these  mlssUe  firings 
were  'highly  successful,' "  says  the  Senator, 
a  critic  of  military  spending.  "Tbe  added  data 
that  overland  flrlags  would  provide  are  min- 
imal." 

"ENHANCINC"    COKTIDENCE 

Earlier  this  year.  Sen.  Church,  Senate  Ma- 
jority Leader  Mike  Mansfield  and  two  other 
Senators  sent  a  letter  to  Defense  Secretary 
James  Schlesinger  opposing  the  plan.  In  re- 
sponse. Deputy  Defense  Secretary  W.  P. 
Clements  Jr.  argued  that  whUe  tests  at  Van- 
denberg have  shown  that  the  Minuteman  is 
"reliable."  the  Pentagon  feels  that  the  opera- 
tional tests  will  "enhance"  confidence  In  that 
reliability  "much  in  the  same  manner  as  do 
tests  of  other  weapons  systems  in  their  op- 
erational environments." 

Some  in  Congress  say  such  arguments  are 
Jtist  rhetoric  to  hide  the  main  purpose  of  the 
teets :  a  show  of  strength  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
perhaps  in  the  hope  of  aiding  the  U£.  posi- 
tion in  arms-limitation  talks.  "They  want  it 
as  part  of  a  flexing  of  muscles  for  the  Rus- 
sians." says  Sen.  Mansfield,  a  Montanan. 

Insiders   are   divided   on   the   Pentagon^ 
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chances  of  getting  the  appropriation.  In  1070 
Congress  refused  to  go  ahead  on  the  project, 
although  It  did  give  some  partial  financing 
for  further  development.  While  some  In  the 
Congrees  believe  that  It  will  again  be  turned 
down,  others  say  the  matter  wQl  hinge  on 
ttie  stands  that  some  Influential  Senators, 
such  as  Henry  Jackson,  finally  take  as  the 
debate  develops.  Sen.  Jackson,  a  Washington 
Democrat,  has  said  he  feels  there  Is  a  "seri- 
ous question"  about  the  need  for  the  tests, 
but  an  aide  says  the  Senator  is  still  studying 
the  matter. 

"8IUIX"  BXMxrm 

Tbe  Pentagon  position  has  support  among 
some  outside  weapons  experts.  Harold  Ag- 
new.  director  of  the  Los  Alamos  scientific 
laboratory,  which  designs  and  tests  Ameri- 
ca's nuclear  weapons,  calls  the  tests  "long 
overdue."  He  contends  that  "until  you  really 
try  something,  you  can't  be  abec^utely  cer- 
tain it  will  work,  and  Vandenberg  Just  isn't 
adequate." 

Such  statements  bring  disagreement  from 
Alton  Quanbeck,  a  senior  fellow  and  direc- 
tor of  defense  analysts  for  the  Brookings 
Institution,  a  Washington-based  private  re- 
search organization.  He  says  the  benefits  of 
the  tests  are  "small"  compared  with  "the 
risks  and  problems"  If  one  or  more  of  the 
test  missiles  fall.  For  one  thing,  the  sample 
of  eight  missiles  (out  of  450  that  are  de- 
ployed) Is  "so  small  you  don't  know  whether 
they  are  typical  or  not,"  says  Mr.  Quanbeck, 
a  former  systems  analyst  for  the  Defense 
Department. 

He  adds  that  the  only  other  time  the  Pen- 
tagon tried  akny  sort  of  operational -base  test- 
ing with  Mlnutemsn  missiles,  the  results 
were  less  than  smashing.  These  tests,  made 
In  the  late  19608,  used  four  Minuteman  mis- 
siles, each  with  seven  seconds  worth  of  fuel, 
to  test  bow  well  the  missiles  got  out  of  their 
silos.  The  Air  Force  admits  that  only  one  of 
these  "seven-second  pK>p-up  tests"  was  com- 
pletely suoceaaful.  Two  were  "partly"  suc- 
cessful, and  the  fourth  mlaaile  failed  to  ig- 
nite and  never  left  the  silo,  a  Pentagon 
spokesman  says. 

Mr.  Quanbeck  contends  that  If  something 
like  that  happens  with  Olant  Patriot,  "It 
would  be  unneceesaxUy  damaging  to  our 
confidence,"  particularly  since  he  believes 
that  Vandenberg  tests  have  shown  the  mls- 
sDes  will  work.  "As  of  now,  we  believe  they 
wni  work,  and  so  do  the  Russians,  and  that's 
what  Is  important."  he  says. 

While  critics  like  Mr.  Quanbeck  think  that 
the  Atr  Force  has  managed  to  reduce  the 
safety  risk  from  Olant  Patriot,  they  say 
the  unexpected  is  always  possible.  Over  the 
past  two  decades,  they  add,  test  missiles  have 
occasionally  gone  astray.  One  In  the  19508, 
abned  down  the  Atlantic  test  range,  some- 
how ended  up  in  Brazil.  Apparently  the  most 
recent  such  mishap  occurred  In  1970,  when 
a  missile,  aimed  to  land  In  the  White  Sands 
mlsslle-test  range  In  New  Mexico,  overshot 
Its  mark  and  crashed  400  miles  away  In  the 
Mexican  desert. 

The  Pentagon  says  It  Is  sure  such  prob- 
lems won't  come  up  In  Giant  Patriot.  It  says 
that  It  has  developed  equipment  to  monitor 
the  flight  constantly  and  that  it  will  be  able 
to  destroy  Instantly  the  Minuteman  If  the 
missile  strays  off  course.  This,  combined 
with  careful  choosing  of  the  flight  paths, 
leaves  "lero  probabfllty"  that  population 
centers  will  be  endangered,  the  spokesman 
says. 


NA-nONAL  AERONAtmCS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  AU- 
THORIZATIONS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
H.R.  13998. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HA-rHAWAT)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
annoimcing  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl 
(H.R.  13998)  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  re- 
search and  program  management,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  requesting  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  move  that  the  Senate  in- 
sist upon  its  amendment  and  agree  to 
the  request  of  the  House  for  a  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Oold- 
WATER,  and  Mr.  Curtis  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
aslc  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider  a 
nomination  at  the  desk,  and  which  was 
reported  estf ller  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  TREASURY 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
stated  the  nomination  of  Frederick  L. 
Webber,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  Deputy  Un- 
der Secreteoy  of  the  Treasury. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiDEN).  Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion Is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION  ACT- 
UNANIMOUS  CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  S.  2543,  a 
bill  to  amend  section  552  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  commonly  known  as  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  is  called 
up,  there  be  a  limitation  of  3  hours  on  the 
bill,  2  hours  on  the  Muskle  amendment, 
1  hour  on  other  amendments,  and  one- 
half  hour  on  amendments  to  amend- 
ments, and  that  it  be  in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
indicate  that  this  request  has  been 
cleared  with  the  ranking  minority  mem- 


ber of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
(Mr.  Hrvska),  and  that  there  are  some 
imderstandings  about  when  the  bill  might 
be  called  up.  However,  they  need  not  be 
incorporated  in  the  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION  ACT 
THURSDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  some  time 
after  the  hour  of  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Thursday,  May  30,  1974.  the  Freedom  of 
Ini'ormation  Act  be  made  the  pending 
business  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 
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HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
501— ADJOURNMENT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
my  understanding  that  a  House  concur- 
rent resolution  is  at  the  desk.  I  ask  that 
it  be  considered  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
CJhair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  House 
concurrent  resolution,  which  will  be 
stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  fc^ows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  501 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Repreaentatica 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  when  the  two 
Houses  adjourn  on  Thursday,  May  23,  1874, 
they  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  noon 
on  Tuesday,  May  28,  1974,  or  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  the  second  day  after  their  respective 
Members  are  notified  to  reassemble  in  sc- 
cordance  with  section  2  of  this  resolution, 
which  ever  event  first  occurs. 

Sec.  2.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  shall  notify  the  Members  ot 
the  House  and  Senate,  respectively,  to  re- 
assemble whenever  in  their  opinion  the  pub- 
lic Interest  shall  warrant  it  or  whenever  the 
majority  leader  of  the  House  and  the  major- 
ity leader  of  the  Senate,  acting  Jointly,  or 
the  minority  leader  of  the  House  and  the 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate,  acting  jointly, 
file  a  written  request  with  the  clerk  of  the 
House  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Congress  reassemble  for  the  considera- 
tion of  leglslaUcm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  It  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  f<dlows: 

On  page  1,  line  3,  strike  out  "two  Housm 
adjourn"  and  Insert  "House  adjourns"  and 
strike  out  "they"  and  insert  "it"  and  at  tlM 
end  of  line  4  Insert  the  following:  "and  that 
when  the  Senate  adjourns  on  Wedneiday. 
May  22,  1974,  it  stand  adjoiirned  until  ia:N 
noon  on  Tuesday,  May  28,  1974,". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  m 
the  Senate  Is  aware,  it  will  begin  its 
recess  at  the  close  of  business  today, 
rather  than  the  close  of  business  tomor- 
row. The  reason  for  this  change  Is  the 
defeat  of  the  energy  bill  in  the  House  CB 
yesterday.  This  has  created  a  situatloQ 


irtilch  calls  for  some  consideration. 
Therefore,  in  explanation,  I  make  this 
statement. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  joint 
leadership  to  keep  the  Senate  In  session 
just  for  the  pimiose  of  being  in  session. 
When  we  are  in  session,  we  expect  work 
to  be  done  and  the  work  to  be  satisfac- 
tory and  accompUshments  to  be  achieved. 

On  this  basis,  Mr.  President,  we  see  no 
hope  of  anything  of  that  nature  being 
done  tomorrow.  So,  we  have  agreed 
among  ourselves  to  this  course  of  action. 
Furthermore,  on  the  first  3  business 
days  next  week  following  our  return — 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday — 
we  have  agreements  providing  fw  legis- 
lation to  be  laid  before  the  Senate,  with 
time  limitations.  So  the  Senate  can  ex- 
pect votes  next  week  from  Tuesday  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
(putting  the  question) . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution,  as  amended. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  501),  as  tunended,  was  agreed  to,  as 
fdlows: 

H.  CoK  Res.  BOX 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Thursday,  May  23,  1974, 
It  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Tuesday,  May  28,  1974,  and  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  on  Wednesday,  May  22,  1974, 
it  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
the  second  day  after  their  respective  Mem- 
bers are  notified  to  reassemble  In  accordance 
with  section  2  of  this  resolution,  whichever 
event  first  occurs. 

S«c.  2.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  shall  notify  the  Members  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  respectively,  to 
reassemble  whenever  In  their  opinion  the 
public  interest  shall  warrant  It  or  whenever 
the  majority  leader  of  the  House  and  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate,  acting  jointly, 
or  the  minority  leader  of  the  House  and  the 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate,  acting  Jointly, 
file  a  written  request  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Congrees  reassemble  for  the  considera- 
tion of  legislation. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Concurrent  resolution  providing  for  a 
conditional  adjournment  of  the  two 
Houses  over  the  Memorial  Day  Holiday, 
1974." 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
wanted  to  ask  the  majority  leader,  since, 
if  I  understood  correctly,  we  do  not  have 
»  session  tomorrow,  and  in  one  of  his 
earlier  requests  the  majority  leader  men- 
tioned that  a  piece  of  legislation  would 
be  laid  before  the  Senate  on  Thursday 
next,  which  is  of  course  tomorrow, 
whether  he  would  wish  to  modify  the 
order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  caught  me  on  that  one.  A  week 
from  tomorrow.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Recoko  be  corrected  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  will  be  no 
session  of  the  Senate  tomorrow,  unless 
extraordinary  circumstances  develop. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  follow- 
ing enrolled  bills : 

HJt.  6541.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  min- 
eral interests  of  the  United  States  to  the 
owner  or  owners  of  record  of  certain  lands 
In  the  State  of  South  Carolina: 

HA.  6542.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  mineral 
interests  of  the  United  States  to  the  owner  or 
owners  of  record  of  certain  lands  in  the 
State  of  South  Carolina; 

HJl.  7087.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  mineral 
Interests  of  the  United  States  in  certain  land 
In  Missouri  to  Orace  F.  Slsler,  the  record 
owner  of  the  surface  thereof; 

H.R.  10384.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  certain  rights  In 
the  State  of  Florida;  and 

HJt.  12920.  An  act  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations  to  carry  out  the  Peace  Corps 
Act,  and  for  other  i^urposes. 

The  President  pro  tempore  subse- 
quently signed  the  enrolled  bills. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  There  is 
no  business  pending  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  unfinished  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  en- 
ergy bill,  S.  3267. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  im- 
flnlshed  business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  805, 
S.  2665,  that  it  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  made  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  what 
that  bill  is? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
has  reference  to  the  International  De- 
velopment  Association. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 


U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT  AS- 
SOCIATION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

8.  3666,  to  provide  for  Increased  participa- 
tion by  the  United  States  in  the  Internation- 
al Development  Association. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  presoit  conslderatkm  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  with  amendments  on 
page  1,  line  8.  after  the  word  "Associa- 
tion", strike  out  "$1,500,000,000"  and  In- 
sert "four  annual  Installments  of  $375,- 
000,000  each";  and,  on  page  2,  line  5, 
after  the  word  "llmltatloQ",  strike  out 


"$1,500,000,000"  and  insert  "four  annual 
Installments  of  $375,000,000  each" ;  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association  Act  (33 
n.S.C.  284  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  14.  (a)  The  United  States  Governor 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  agree  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  to  pay  to  the  Association 
Tour  annnitt  installments  of  $375,000,000  each 
as  the  United  States  contribution  to  the 
Fourth  Replenishment  of  the  Resources  of 
the  Association. 

"(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the  United  States 
contribution,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  without  fiscal  year  limitation 
four  annual  Installments  of  $376,000,000  each 
for  payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  b^rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

EXTEKSION  or  TIMK  POS  THE  COMIOTTEC  OK 
TRE    rNTEKIOS    TO   FILE    BEPOSTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Interior  liave  until  midnight 
Thursday,  May  23,  1974,  to  file  reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quornm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonma  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand the  pending  business  is  S.  2665. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICTER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  S.  2665  Is  to  authorize  an 
appropriation  of  $1.5  billion  as  the  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  fourth  replenishment 
of  the  resources  of  the  International  De- 
velopment Association — IDA.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  the  amount  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  in  four  an- 
nual installments  of  $375  million  each. 
According  to  the  administration,  since 
the  appropriation  for  the  last  install- 
ment of  the  third  replenishment  will  8«>- 
ply  to  fiscal  year  1975,  the  first  Install- 
ment of  the  fourth  replenishment  will 
not  be  requested  until  fiscal  year  1976. 

By  way  of  background,  I  should  point 
out  that  since  IDA  was  founded  in  1960^ 
It  has  received  supplementary  increases 
In  Its  resources  under  three  major  re- 
plenishment agreements  which  became 
effective  in  1964, 1969  and  1972.  The  1S>64 
agreement  provided  a  replenishment  of 
$750  million  of  which  the  U.S.  share  was 
$312  million,  and  the  1969  agreement 
provided  $1.2  billion  with  the  UJ3.  con- 
tributing $480  million. 
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The  third  reploilshment  in  1972  called 
for  contributions  totaling  $2.4  billion,  of 
which  the  United  States  pledged  $960 
million  in  three  equal  installments.  Of 
this  pledge.  $640  million  has  already  been 
appropriated  and  Congress  Is  presently 
considering  the  appropriation  for  the 
final  Installment. 

In  September  of  1973,  IDA  negotiated 
a  fourth  replenishment  of  $4.5  billion. 
Subject  to  congressional  approval,  the 
United  States  agreed  to  pay  $1.5  billion, 
or  one- third  of  the  total.  While  the 
United  States  share  will  decrease  from  40 
to  33  percent — when  compared  with  the 
$2.4  bUllon  third  replenishment — in- 
creased contributions  are  expected  from 
Japan,  Oermany.  and  other  major  con- 
tributors. Moreover,  in  order  to  assist  the 
United  States  in  meeting  its  obligations 
under  the  agreement,  an  option  was  in- 
cluded to  allow  for  payment  of  contribu- 
tions over  a  4-year  period,  as  compared 
to  the  usual  3-year  period  for  the  pay- 
ment of  contributions  under  the  first 
three  replenishment  agreements.  Accord- 
ingly, the  administration  expects  to  seek 
appropriations  for  the  payment  of  UJS. 
contributions  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1976  through  1979. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  might  be 
helpful  if  I  were  to  comment  brlefiy  on 
IDA'S  lending  policies  and  operations.  As 
of  June  30,  1973,  IDA  had  authorized  a 
total  of  428  development  credits  amoimt- 
Ing  to  $5.8  billion  in  66  member  countries 
with  an  BCTregate  population  of  1.4  bll- 
Uon  people.  Moreover — and  this  is  impor- 
tant— 80  percent  of  these  coimtries  have 
per  capita  incomes  of  $200  or  less  and 
none  has  a  per  capita  income  In  excess 
of  $375.  At  the  current  lending  rate  it  is 
expected  that  something  over  $1  billion 
of  additional  credits  wHl  be  authorized  by 
mid-1974. 

About  28  percent  of  the  credits  have 
gone  for  agriculture,  25  percent  for 
transportation,  8  percent  for  electric 
power,  7  percent  for  education,  5  percent 
for  Industry,  and  3  percent  for  water 
projects.  Approximately  $3.9  billion  In 
credits  have  gone  to  Asia,  nnighly  $1.1 
billion  to  Africa.  $235  million  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  $520  million  to 
the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa. 

As  everyone  in  this  body  knows.  IDA 
lends  on  minimum  terms.  Countries 
eligible  for  IDA  credits  are  those  whose 
ability  to  abeorb  external  loans  for  de- 
vel^ment  purposes  is  substantially 
greater  than  their  ability  to  service  such 
debt  on  conventional  terms. 

All  of  IDA'S  development  credits  to 
date  have  been  for  terms  of  50  years  and 
bear  no  Interest.  After  10-year  grace 
period,  1  percent  of  the  principal  Is  re- 
payable annualy  for  10  years  and  3  per- 
cent in  each  of  the  remaining  30  years. 

fhere  is  an  annual  service  charge  of 
th-fee-quarters  of  1  percent  on  the  dis- 
bursed portion  of  each  loan  to  cover  ad- 
ministrative costs.  These  charges,  as  well ' 
as  the  principal  amount  of  the  loan,  are 
repayable  in  convertible  currency. 

It  is  important  to  bear  In  mind  that 
IDA  grants  credits  only  for  sotindly  con- 
ceived and  productive  development  in  the 
countries  where  It  lends.  In  assessing  the 
quality  of  its  commitments,  it  is  essential 
to  take  into  account  that  IDA  is  an  integ- 
ral part  of  the  World  Bank,  with  the 
same  directorate,  management,  and  staff. 


The  World  Bank  has  been  in  operation 
for  nearly  28  years.  In  that  time  it  has 
lent,  without  loss,  more  than  $20  billion 
for  development  in  some  90  of  the  less 
developed  countries.  Over  the  years  the 
Bank  has  acquired  a  vast  store  of  knowl- 
edge and  expertise  in  lending  for  or 
otherwise  assisting  development.  It  has 
also  acquired  a  high  skilled  staff  and  has 
fashioned  policies  and  standards  that 
insure  the  soundness  and  effectiveness  of 
its  lending  operations. 

The  same  high  standards  in  policies 
and  operations  that  have  contributed  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  World  Bank  are 
applied  by  the  Bank  to  the  operations  of 
IDA.  By  requiring  international  com- 
petitive bidding  on  items  purchased  with 
loim  and  credit  proceeds,  the  Bank  and 
IDA  insures  that  borrowers  acquire  goods 
and  services  for  development  at  the  best 
available  prices  and  terms.  Moreover,  by 
requiring  receipt  of  proper  documenta- 
tion attesting  that  funds  to  be  disbursed 
are  being  expended  for  items  called  for 
under  loan  and  credit  contracts,  the 
Bank  and  IDA  insure  that  their  coounit- 
ments  are  used  only  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  made. 

Thus,  the  World  Bank  and  IDA  work 
closely  together  in  promoting  sound 
economic  and  social  development  in  the 
poorer  coxintries  of  the  world.  These 
poorer  countries  must  obtain  an  increas- 
ing proportion  of  the  external  financial 
assistance  they  need  on  concessionary 
terms  in  order  to  raise  or  even  maintain 
their  rate  of  economic  growth,  and  IDA 
provides  an  urgently  needed  supplement 
to  the  World  Bank's  lending  activities. 
The  only  distinction  between  World  Bank 
and  IDA  lending  is  based  on  the  needs 
and  creditworthiness  of  the  borrowing 
countries;  no  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween the  two  institutions  In  the  prepa- 
ration of  projects. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  significant  to  note 
that  American  businessmen  benefit  from 
World  Bank  and  IDA  loans.  As  I  men- 
tioned, borrowing  countries  are  required 
to  procure  their  goods  and  services  on 
the  basis  of  international  competitive 
bidding,  and  over  the  years,  a  total  of  22 
percent  of  all  prociu-ement  by  the  World 
Bank  and  IDA  has  been  placed  in  the 
United  States.  As  of  June  30,  1973,  pro- 
curement payments  received  by  U.S.  sup- 
pliers from  loans  and  credits  disbursed 
by  IDA  and  the  Bank  amoimted  to  ap- 
proximately $3.6  billion. 

As  one  witness  stated  when  he  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations — 

n>A  Is  good  buBlncM  for  the  United  States 
beoAuse  It  rings  the  cash  register. 

In  this  connection,  he  pointed  out  that 
the  66  countries  receiving  IDA  assistance 
account  for  36  percent  of  the  world's 
population,  and  yet,  they  receive  less 
than  10  percent  of  our  exports.  Since 
the  UJS.  exiMirts  tend  to  do  better 
In  more  advanced  economies,  our  invest- 
ment In  IDA  could  result  In  a  potentially 
expanded  market  for  U.S.  goods  and 
services.  As  the  witness  said — 

Our  exports  tend  to  go  to  those  countries 
which  are  more  highly  developed:  therefore 
the  more  that  we  do  to  assist  the  developing 
countries  to  Increase  their  per  ci4>lta  Income 
the  more  we  can  export  to  them.  What  the 
IDA  can  then  do  Is  provide  the  seed  capital 
to  create  Infrastructure  development. 


In  addition,  he  observed  that  these  de- 
veloping nations  are  a  vital  source  c| 
essential  raw  materials.  At  the  present 
time,  he  said,  about  one-third  of  our 
total  raw  material  imports  come  from 
the  developing  nations  and  this  percent- 
age Is  expected  to  Increase  substantially 
in  the  yeau^  ahead.  Obviously,  the  ability 
of  these  countries  to  supply  our  ever  in- 
creasing needs  for  raw  materials  is  tied 
closely  to  their  level  of  development  and 
IDA  is  one  important  instrument  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  capital  for  that  de- 
velopment. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  emphasiie 
that  the  failiure  to  approve  the  fourth 
replenishment  for  IDA  resources  could 
severely  damage  the  development  plans 
of  many  of  the  world's  poorer  countries 
and  could  lessen  the  value  of  much  of 
the  assistance  which  they  have  already 
received.  Therefore,  if  IDA's  funds  are 
not  replenished,  or  if  the  fourth  re- 
plenishment is  subject  to  serious  delays, 
the  prospects  of  the  poorer  developing 
coimtries  will  be  gravely  diminished. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Senate  win 
pass  S.  2665  without  delay. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  hoped,  Mr. 
President,  that  we  might  get  final  ac- 
tion on  this  measure  before  the  recess. 
But  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  do 
that.  I  believe  that  a  vote  has  already 
been  set  for  May  29.  at  4  in  the  after- 
noon, if  I  recall  correctly. 

The  World  Bank  Is  meeting  on  the  day 
after  tomorrow,  and  at  that  time  the 
IDA  question  will  be  called  up,  so  far  as 
the  nations  that  participate  in  this  re- 
plenishment are  concerned.  I  wish  that 
we  could  have  gotten  a  vote  on  it  before 
that. 

I  hope  that  we  can  send  a  message 
to  the  World  Bank  and  IDA  at  their 
meeting.  I  am  confident  that  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  approve  our  participation  in  this 
replenishment  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority, so  that  we  may  join  with  the  other 
developed  nations  of  the  world  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  lesser  developed  coun- 
tries to  develop  strcmg  economies  that 
will  Justify  our  making  the  investment. 

Mr.  ORIFFTN.  Mr.  President,  wiO  the 
Senator  j^leld  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  acting  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  who  la 
also  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Aftairs. 
for  his  very  Important  and  hopeful 
statement.  I  am  sure  also  that  it  will 
be  a  helpful  statement  when  the  Inter- 
national meeting  already  referred  to  ii 
conducted. 

Even  though  the  Senate  has  not  yet 
passed  this  bill.  It  should  be  important 
to  those  participating  in  the  interna- 
tional conference  that  the  bill  has  been 
called  up  and  is  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate. There  is  no  question  that  we  wiD 
vote  on  the  bill  on  Wednesday  followtol 
Memorial  Day.  And.  while  no  one  can 
speak  with  absolute  certainly  on  xxh 
matters.  It  Is  my  best  Judgment  that  the 
bill  will  pass  by  a  substantial  maj<ntt7- 

So,  I  wish  to  Indicate  that  I  share  tbt 
viewpoint  of  the  Senator  from  Alabam* 
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that  prospect  for  paaaage  of  the  bill  in 
the  Senate  are  good. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
that  they  can  accept  that  assurance, 
even  though  we  cannot  promise  it  un- 
qualifiedly. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  Senate 
will  approve  it.  And  I  believe  that  when 
it  goes  to  the  House,  the  House  will  do 
likewise. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Orif- 
rof),  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  knows  that  It  was  re- 
ported out  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee without  dissent  and  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  very  good  report  has  been 
filed  (A  the  bill. 

That  report,  by  the  way,  shows  that  it 
Is  supported  genersdly  by  the  countries 
that  have  the  upper  Incomes,  and  none 
of  it  goes  to  any  nation  except  those 
with  very  low  Inocmies. 

I  point  out  also  that  I  believe  the  aver- 
age per  capita  Income  of  the  coimtries 
to  which  it  will  go  is  perhaps  less  than 
$200  a  year.  No  ooimtry,  as  I  recall,  with 
individuals  tecelvlng  more  than  $375  a 
year  In  Income  would  receive  that  help. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  regret  to  find  myself  In  opptwl- 
tion  to  the  able  Senator  from  Alabama 
and  the  able  Senator  from  Michigan, 
the  RepublicEui  whip.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  and.  I  believe,  also  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  expressed  the  view  that 
it  was  their  hope  that  this  legislation 
could  be  passed  today.  That  also,  I  might 
say,  is  the  hope  and  the  desire  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  of  the  World 
Bank,  of  many  other  high  officials  of  our 
Government,  and  of  many  various  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

I  am  pleased  to  take  the  responsibility 
for  preventing  this  measure  from  coming 
to  a  vote  this  week.  There  is  a  meeting 
of  the  donor  nations  to  the  International 
Development  Association  in  Borm,  Oer- 
many, this  week.  Officials  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department  and  others  in  the  World 
Bank  wanted  the  legislation  enacted  by 
the  Senate,  so  that  the  United  States 
representatives  could  take  this  cookie 
jar  full  of  giveaway  money  to  that  Bonn 
Conference. 

That  argument  does  not  appeal  to  me 
at  all.  As  matter  of  fact,  I  was  deter- 
mined, if  there  was  any  way  possible,  to 
prevent  this  legislation  from  passing 
untU  that  meeting  has  adjourned. 

I  know  not  how  other  Senators  may 
feel.  They  may  thhik  it  is  all  right  for 
officials  of  our  Government  to  go  around 
the  world  promising  more  and  more  of 
our  tax  funds  to  more  and  more  coun- 
tries. But  as  far  as  the  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  is  concerned,  I  have  be- 
otane  pretty  well  aggravated  by  the 
President  of  the  World  Bank  going  all 
over  the  world  and  saying,  "Oh,  we  are 
Kolng  to  give  you  x  number  of  dollars 
of  American  tax  funds,"  the  officials  of 
the  Treasury  Department  goirvg  from 
coimtry  to  country  and  saying,  "We  are 
iolag  to  have  millions  of  dollars  to  give 
to  you  of  American  tax  funds, "  and  offi- 
^als  of  the  International  Development 
Association  going  all  over  the  world  and 
«ylng,  "Just  look  how  fine  the  United 
States  is,  we  have  got  millions  of  dollars 
we  want  to  give  to  you." 
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Those  officials  have  no  right  to  speak 
for  the  American  taxpayer.  They  cannot 
appropriate  tax  fimds.  That  can  only  be 
done  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Let  us  look  at  this  program.  Here  Is 
what  is  proposed  to  be  done :  For  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  go  into  the  money 
market,  borrow  money  at  9  percent  In- 
terest, and  give  that  money  to  the  World 
Bank  for  it  to  lend  to  another  country 
at  1  percent  interest. 

No  wonder  we  have  such  high  Interest 
rates  in  this  country.  The  more  the  Gov- 
ernment goes  into  the  money  market,  the 
more  it  competes  for  the  available  money 
sunily,  the  higher  the  interest  rates  are 
going  to  be. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  assist- 
ant minority  leader  says,  and  the  able 
Senator  from  Alabama  also,  that  they 
want  the  word  to  go  to  this  conference  In 
Bonn,  Germany,  that  the  Senate  next 
week  will  pass  this  legislation.  Perhaps 
it  will. 

I  do  not  know.  The  Senate  is  very  much 
inclined  to  vote  for  any  giveaway  pro- 
gram that  comes  along;  I  know  that 
much.  So  probably  they  will  vote  for  this 
giveaway  program.  As  I  say,  I  do  not 
know. 

But  very  fortimately,  the  Senate  can- 
not make  the  final  decision.  The  House 
of  Representatives  has  already  consid- 
ered this  program,  and  it  voted  It  down 
overwhelmingly.  The  total  vote  In  the 
House  was  155  in  favor  of  this  new  give- 
away program  and  248  against  It — almost 
a  2-to-l  vote.  I  would  call  that  a  rather 
convincing  margin. 

So  when  the  word  goes  back  to  Bonn 
as  to  what  the  Senate  is  going  to  do,  let 
the  word  also  go  back  to  Bonn  as  to  what 
the  House  of  Representatives  might  do. 

Let  us  analyze  that  vote.  In  the  over- 
whelming rejection  of  this  new  proposed 
foreign  giveaway  program  of  $1.5  billion, 
the  rejection  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  truly  national  in  charac- 
ter. I  have  analsrzed  the  vote. 

The  entire  delegations  from  Kansas, 
Maine,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  H{unp- 
shire,  New  Mexico,  Rhode  Island.  South 
Dakota,  West  Virginia,  and,  I  am  proud 
to  say,  Virginia  voted  against  this  $1.5 
billion  to  contribute  to  the  International 
Development  Association. 

Furthermore,  the  single  at  large 
Representatives  from  Delaware,  North 
Dakota,  and  Wyoming  voted  in  the  nega- 
tive. So  this  overwhelming  rejection 
came  fnwn  all  parts  of  the  country. 

More  than  half  the  Representatives 
from  California  who  voted  on  this  issue 
voted  against  the  contrlbtulon. 

Eighteen  Members  of  the  New  York 
delegation — almost  half — ^voted  for  rejec- 
tion of  what  the  Senate  Is  being  called 
upon  to  approve. 

Fourteen  Representatives  from  Illinois 
out  of  twenty-three  who  voted  "No." 
That  is  a  60  percent  rejection  by  Illinois. 

Here  is  how  some  o^  the  other  dele- 
gations voted:  ^ 

Five  out  of  six  of  the  Totlng  Repre- 
sentatives from  Alabama  voted  "No." 
The  sixth  was  paired  "Vo." 

All  three  voting  Representatives  from 
Arkansas  voted  "No." 

Five  out  of  six  Connecticut  Repre- 
sentaUves  voted  "No." 


Ten  of  the  fifteen  Representatives 
from  Florida  voted  "No." 

Eight  of  the  ten  Georgia  Representa- 
tives voted  "No." 

Eight  of  the  eleven  Indiana  Repre- 
sentatives voted  "No." 

Six  of  the  seven  Kentucky  Representa- 
tives voted  "No." 

All  four  voting  Representatives  from 
Mississippi  voted  "No." 

Six  out  of  nine  voting  Representatives 
from  Missouri  voted  ""No." 

Ten  out  of  eleven  North  Carolina  Rep- 
resentatives voted  "No." 

I  see  in  the  Chamber  now  the  able  and 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  who  is 
making  such  a  splendid  contribution  to 
the  debates  in  this  body.  I  know  that  he 
is  very  proud,  as  I  am,  of  those  10  out 
of  11  North  Carolina  Congressmen  who 
voted  "No." 

Fourteen  out  of  twenty-two  voting 
Representatives  from  Ohio  voted  "No." 

Four  out  of  five  voting  Representa- 
tives from  South  Carolina  voted  "No." 
Here  again.  I  see  In  the  Chamber  the 
distinguished  and  able  senior  Senator 
frem  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thttrmohd) 
who  has  been  such  an  important  leader 
In  the  fight  for  sound  fiscal  sanity  ha 
our  Government. 

Seven  out  of  els^t  Representatives 
from  Teimessee  voted  "Na" 

Nineteen  out  of  twenty-four  Texas 
Representatives  voted  'TJo." 

I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  that  is  a 
national  rejection  of  continuing  these 
huge  giveaway  programs  to  foreign  na- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  In  listening  to  the  de- 
bates in  the  Senate,  one  would  tend  to 
come  to  tiie  conclusion  that  the  pending 
legislation  Is  the  only  foreign  aid  appro- 
priation In  the  current  budget  proposals, 
but  this  Is  on^  one  of  dozens  in  the 
current  budget.  There  are  programs  to- 
taling $10  billion  for  foreign  aid,  not 
including  this  $1 V^  billion  program. 

That  $10  billion  does  not  include  the 
large  sums  which  are  requested  in  the 
budget  for  the  Export-Import  Bank.  This 
country  is  In  a  very  grave  financial  sit- 
uation. The  deficits  are  continuing.  They 
are  accelerating.  They  are  smashing. 

It  is  these  continued  Government  def- 
icits that  represent  the  major  cause  of 
the  inflation  facing  this  Nation. 

Now  we  come  to  this  psjlicular  piece 
of  legislation.  We  are  in  a  time  of  the 
highest  interest  rates  this  Nation  has 
had  In  Its  history.  The  prime  rate,  mean- 
ing the  rates  at  which  the  best  credit 
risks,  the  largest  companies  in  the  United 
States  can  borrow,  is  11%  percent; 
11%  percent  Is  the  prime  rate.  When 
the  average  man  and  woman  goes  to 
borrow  money,  the  rate  is  substantially 
atwve  that — some  12  to  14  percent. 

Yet  the  Government  proposes,  under 
this  proposal  before  the  Senate  today 
to  go  into  the  money  markets  in  the 
United  States  and  borrow  that  money 
at  higher  than  average  Interest  rates 
and  turn  that  money  over  to  the  World 
Bank  which  in  tyan  lends  that  money  to 
foreign  coimtries  at  1  percent — actually 
it  is  three-quarters  of  1  percent  which 
they  call  a  service  charge. 

niat  brings  me  to  the  flnt  qoestton 
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that  I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill. 

May  I  ask  this  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrit)  who. 
I  believe.  Is  now  handling  the  blU  instead 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Spabkman). 

When  a  foreign  country  receives  a  loan 
from  IDA.  is  there  any  restriction 
against  that  money  being  re-lent  Iqr  the 
recipient  government? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Might  I  say  to  the 
Senator,  when  a  foreign  government  re- 
ceives a  loan  from  IDA,  which  is  part  of 
the  World  Bank— and  the  World  Bank, 
may  I  say  to  the  American  citizen,  is  one 
of  the  best  moneymakers  for  the  United 
States  that  we  have.  It  has  a  tremendous, 
positive  effect  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, running  into  the  billions  of  dollars 
plus  for  the  United  States.  When  that 
loan  is  made,  the  terms  of  the  loan  can 
be  precise. 

I  do  not  think  the  World  Bank  is  made 
up  of  soft-headed,  social  Idealists.  It  is 
made  up  of  hard-minded  bankers.  If 
the  terms  of  the  loan  are  such  that  It 
cannot  re-loan,  that  Is  what  It  will  be. 
If  the  terms  of  that  loan  are  that  It  can 
be  re-loaned,  then  that  is  what  it  wHl 
be.  It  win  be  whatever  the  terms  of  the 
losui  are. 

Mr.  t'ARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Does  the 
Bank  put  restrlctlpns  on  loans  or  not? 

Mr-  HUMPHREY.  The  United  States 
is  a  member  of  that  Bank.  We  do  not 
run  or  control  the  Bank.  We  decide  what 
we  tlilnk  Is  a  good  operation.  The  Bank 
can.  If  It  so  desires,  agree  with  it.  If  It 
does  not  feel  It  is  necessary,  then  it  will 
not  do  it.  We  have  an  American  director 
on  the  Bank  who  is  required  to  represent 
our  Interests. 

Senator,  that  Is  exactly  the  way  all 
loans  are  made,  whether  public  or  pri- 
vate. Those  are  the  terms  that  will  be 
worked  out  under  the  agreement. 

So  I  will  give  the  Senator  the  answer, 
yes,  funds  can  be  re -loaned. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  The  ques- 
tion I  am  asking  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Minnesota  Is,  Does  the  the  Bank 
put  restrictions  on  the  loans? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  has.  In  most  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Is  It  the 
policy  of  the  Bank? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  I  do  not  know 
because  the  Bank  Board— I  am  not  here 
trying  to  weigh  out  what  the  policies  of 
the  Bank  Board  are — we  have  a  Gover- 
nor on  the  Bank,  and  American  repre- 
sentation on  the  Bank  Board — but  that 
Is  an  international  institution. 

All  I  want  to  say  is.  instead  of  going 
into  all  these  details,  I  say  that  the  Bank 
is  a  moneymaker.  Would  that  everyone 
did  as  well.  The  World  Bank  has  over 
S3  billion  in  favorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments In  the  United  States  over  and 
above  anything  that  It  may  have  in  ne- 
gotiations for  IDA.  which  is  a  ivetty  good 
proposition. 

So  let  us  not  have  the  word  go  out 
from  this  body  tloat  we  are  a  bunch  of 
do-gooders,  throwing  away  our  money. 
If  every  enterjKlse  in  tht  United  States 
waa  as  profitable  as  the  World  Bank  and 
IDA,  we  would  not  have  any  Federal 
debt. 
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Now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  some  notes, 
so  that  I  can  answer  more  precisely  the 
very  important  question  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  raises,  a  question  concern- 
ing Interest  rates — a  matter  about  which 
I  am  deeply  concerned. 

I  am  a  populist.  I  am  against  these  in- 
terest rates.  I  have  been  more  against 
them  than  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
and  my  father  before  me  opposed  high 
Interest  rates.  I  believe  in  2-percent 
money,  If  we  can  get  it.  We  financed 
World  War  n  on  2-percent  money.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  banks  have  done  to 
the  country  since  then,  but  with  a  $90 
billion  budget  deficit  in  World  War  n— 
talking  about  fiscal  policy — ^we  had  2- 
percent  money;  but  now  when  we  have 
small  deficits  of  $8  billion  or  $9  billion, 
we  liave  10-percent  and  11-percent 
money.  So  I  do  not  buy  the  argument 
that  what  we  do  about  the  Federal 
budget  controls  the  interest  rate,  be- 
cause we  would  have  paid  100  percent  on 
our  World  War  n  financial  obligations. 
The  question  is  whether  IDA  money 
can  be  reloaned. 

The  first  thing  we  have  to  understand 
Is  that  IDA  Is  part  of  the  World  Bank 
and  IDA  has  the  same  staff  as  the  World 
Bank.  It  has  sound  economic  policies, 
and  rigorous  standards  of  project  analy- 
sis and  supervision  as  the  World  Bank. 
International  competitive  bidding  In- 
sures that  project 'components  are  pur- 
chased on  purely  economic  grounds.  IDA 
funds  are  disbursed  on^  after  proper 
dociunentatlon  attests  that  money  is  be- 
ing spent  for  Items  called  for  imder 
project  agreements. 

In  other  words,  the  project  Is  agreed 
to  and  that  Is  the  only  thing  for  which 
this  money  can  be  used. 

It  cannot  be  reloaned.  It  can  be  used 
only  for  the  project  that  Is  agreed  upon. 
The  Bank  group  Is  well  aware  that  de- 
velopment efforts  often  do  not  filter 
down  to  those  most  in  need  and  has 
been  emphasizing  attacking  poverty  di- 
rectly, by  increasing  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  the  poorest  40  percent  In  the 
developing  coimtries. 
Listen  to  this : 

IDA  grants  credits  aaly  for  soundly 
conceived  and  productive  development  in 
the  countries  where  it  lends.  In  assessing 
the  quality  of  its  commitments,  It  is  es- 
sential to  take  into  account  that  IDA  Is 
an  integral  part  of  the  World  Bank,  with 
the  same  directorate,  management,  and 
staff. 

The  World  Bank  has  been  in  operation 
for  nearly  28  years.  In  that  time  it  has 
lent,  without  loss,  more  than  $20  billion 
for  devel(H>ment  in  some  90  of  the  less- 
developed  countries.  Over  the  years  the 
Bank  has  acquired  a  va§t  store  of  knowl- 
edge and  expertise  in  lending  for  or 
otherwise  assisting  development. 

nitistrative  of  the  soundness  of  the 
World  Bank's  policies  and  operations  I& 
that  they  have  passed  the  test  of  accept- 
ability in  the  international  securities 
market  on  which  it  relates  heavily  for 
its  financing.  The  Bank's  bonds  and 
other  obligations  are  rated  AAA.  Not 
even  Minnesota  or  Virginia  does  better 
than  that,  I  say  to  the  Senator.  That  Is 
the  highest  Investment  rating,  and  they 
are  held  by  institutions  and  other  in- 
vestors in  more  than  80  countries. 


Much  of  the  money  in  this  Bank  is  on 
deposit  in  the  United  States  of  America 
right  here,  to  be  made  avaUable  right 
in  our  own  banking  institutions.  So  all 
this  talk  that,  somehow  or  other,  we  are 
Just  going  to  shovel  it  out.  and  some 
poor,  poverty  stricken  soul  Is  going  to 
come  in  smd  get  the  money  and  buy 
pop  and  root  beer  is  nonsense. 

The  fact  is  that  every  project  has  to 
be  approved,  every  project  has  to  be 
signed  and  sealed,  every  project  has  to 
be  approved  by  the  Bank  Board  of  the 
World  Bank. 

Pew  have  a  better  record  on  financing 
than  does  the  World  Bank.  If  we  are  go- 
ing to  talk  about  giving  away  money, 
let  us  get  the  welfare  department  to 
here.  We  are  talking  about  a  bunch  of 
hard-nose  bankers,  and  Just  because  they 
have  established  IDA  for  the  very  poor 
nations  does  not  mean  they  are  losing 
money. 

I  ran  a  business,  and  we  had  some 
losses  but  in  other  areas  we  made  a 
profit,  and  that  Is  exactly  what  happens 
to  IDA.  IDA  takes  csu%  of  the  poorest 
of  the  poor;  and  when  aS  is  said  and 
done,  what  happens  to  the  United  States. 
th^  Senator^  country  and  mine?  Do  we 
lose?  The  fact  is — and  the  Senator  can- 
not dispute  It — that  on  the  balance-of- 
payments  situation,  we  get  a  plus.  These 
funds  come  back  to  us,  like  bread  cast 
upon  the  waters.  It  is  like  the  Bible 
story  relived — the  fishes  and  the  loaves. 
When  you  are  dealing  with  bankers,  you 
are  not  going  to  lose  money  when  they 
lend  it  on  strict  terms.  They  will  make 
you  some  money,  even  when  they  deal 
in  concessional  loans. 
That  is  the  answer  to  that  questicm. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  will  Just 
comment  on  the  answer  to  that  question. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
made  a  very  important  point  when  he 
pointed  out,  as  he  did  a  nimiber  of  Ham, 
that  IDA  Is  a  part  of  the  World  Bank— 
and  it  most  certainly  Is — and  in  effect  he 
says  that  we  cannot  control  it  because 
it  is  part  of  the  World  Bank.  We  camiot 
control  the  World  Bank. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  ought  to  be  glad 
that  it  makes  money.  If  we  controUed  It 
completely,  we  might  lose. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  We  certain- 
ly would  lose,  if  we  ran  the  World  Bank, 
if  we  ran  any  financial  institution  or  any 
business  the  way  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives handle  the  taxpayers'  money. 
Then  we  would  lose. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  taxpayers  of 
America  ought  to  stand  up  and  say  three 
Hail  Mary's  and  hallelujah,  on  the  basil 
of  what  the  World  Bank  does  for  us.  It 
makes  money  for  us,  and  the  Senator 
cannot  dispute  It. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  do  dispute 
it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  "nie  Smator  to 
wrong. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  The  money 
does  not  come  back  to  the  FMeral  Ttmh 
ury. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  comes  back  to  the 
economy.  We  are  talking  about  the  bal- 
ance of  payments. 
Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  The  8en»- 
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tcr  from  Virginia  is  basically  concerned 
about  the  money  that  comes  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  wage  earners  of  our 
country.  Not  1  penny  that  goes  to  the 
World  Bank  comes  hac\s.  to  the  pockets 
of  the  wage  earners  of  our  country 
through  the  World  Bank. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  disagree,  because 
the  only  way  you  can  get  money  out  of 
the  pockets  is  to  get  scwne  in.  A  good 
deal  of  the  money  that  goes  in  does  so 
because  of  the  World  Bank. 

These  poor  countries  that  will  be 
helped  under  IDA  are  countries  that  In 
the  days  to  come  will  have  minerals  for 
which  this  country  will  be  needing.  We 
need  them  for  our  Industrial  economy. 
What  about  the  workers'  Jobs?  The 
World  Bank  creates  Jotw  for  Americans. 
What  about  their  Jobs?  IDA  creates  Jobs 
for  Americans.  Much  of  this  money  is 
spent  In  the  United  States  of  America 
for  goods  produced  by  American  workers 
In  American  factories  under  American 
management  with  American  labor.  This 
business  of  saying  you  cannot  take  it 
out  of  the  taxpayers'  pockets — what 
about  getting  something  in  their  pock- 
ets? What  about  getting  rid  of  unem- 
ployment? What  about  the  balance  of 
trade?  IDA  helps  that. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Let  us  get 
down  to  the  facts  and  get  back  to  the 
question  I  asked  the  Senator  originally. 
I  asked: 

An  any  nstrlctlons  placed  on  the  terms 
of  the  loan,  and  la  tt  not  a  fact  that  maooy 
rtoalTed  vlrtuaUy  intereet  free  by  Vum  devel- 
oped  oountrlee  la  aomettmee  lent  by  tlioee 
countrlea  at  exorbitant  Intateat  tataat 

•  I  win  answer  that  by  reading  the  col- 
loquy that  took  place  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  In  which  one  of  the 
managers  of  the  measure  took  part,  when 
the  matter  was  before  the  House: 

Mr.  LoKo  of  Maryland.  When  the  borrow- 
ing nattons  turn  around  and  lend  farmets 
and  otheta.  at  what  rates  do  they  lendt  TlMy 
lend  at  the  prevailing  ratea  of  the  eountry. 
la  that  not  rtghtf  At  between  la  and  30  per- 
cent t&  loeal  people. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Permsylvania,  one  of 
the  managers,  replied,  "Yes." 

So  the  coimtry  to  which  the  World 
Bank  lends  money  at  1  percent  then 
turns  around  and  lends  that  money  to 
the  poor  people  of  that  country  at  any- 
where from  12  to  20  percent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  reason  Is  that 
without  the  money,  they  would  not  have 
any  money  to  lend  at  all;  and  without 
that  money,  the  interest  rates  would  be 
50  percent,  60  percent,  or  70  percent,  and 
the  Senator  and  I  know  it.  The  Interest 
rates  In  other  coimtries  ese  much  higher 
than  they  are  In  the  United  States.  The 
question  is  whether  they  are  going  to 
have  any  money.  The  reason  those  In- 
terest rates  are  there  Is  so  that  those 
countries  can  pay  back  the  money  they 
borrowed.  This  money  is  being  loaned  to 
the  poorest  of  the  poor. 

Any  Senator  who  thinks  that  the 
United  States  can  be  an  island  of 
wealth  in  a  city  of  poverty  is  deluding 
Wmself .  We  had  better  learn  that  we  are 
Pwt  of  the  world  commimlty.  We  can- 
not be  a  cathedral  of  plenty  in  a  field  of 
poverty. 


That  is  what  we  are  talking  about.  We 
are  talking  about  nations  who  cannot  get 
money  under  ordinary  interest  rates  from 
international  institutions.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  lending  this  money  through 
the  World  Bank — not  ourselves.  We  axe 
not  lending  money.  We  are  doing  it 
through  the  World  Bank,  and  the  World 
Bank  has  a  good  financial  track  record. 
This  should  be  emphsisized.  The  World 
Bank's  record  Is  one  of  the  best.  We  are 
contributing,  as  other  nations  are.  We 
are  not  the  sole  contributor.  It  Is  not  as 
though  the  United  States  of  America  Is 
saving  the  whole  world.  Other  coimtries 
8a*e  contributing  an  equal  share,  on  the 
basis  of  their  gross  national  product,  or 
more.  Cansida  gives  more  money  per 
capita  to  foreign  assistance  than  does  the 
United  States.  Norway  puts  In  more 
money  per  capita  than  does  the  United 
States. 

We  are  a  very  wealthy  country,  com- 
pared to  the  rest  of  the  world — not  as 
wealthy  as  we  would  like  to  be,  but  look 
at  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  use  38  per- 
cent of  aU  the  energy,  with  5  percent  of 
th^  population.  We  are  a  nation  that 
uses  40  percent  of  all  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  world.  We  are  fortunate. 
Indeed. 

We  are  not  giving  money  away.  We  are 
not  giving  anything  away.  We  are  making 
funds  available  for  the  purposes  of  de- 
velopment. And  who  supports  this  legis- 
lation? The  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  for 
it — the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  that 
group  of  "soft  money  artists."  like  fun. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  Is  composed 
of  hardheaded,  practical,  talented  busi- 
ness people.  What  do  they  say  to  the 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate?  They  say 
about  IDA,  first,  that  It  works.  Listen  to 
tills: 

First,  It  works.  It  produces  results  that 
benefit  the  econonHes  of  eligible  countrlea. 

Then  they  point  out: 

Second,  the  program  Is  available  only  to 
the  poorest  countries  and  does  not  benefit 
those  with  the  means  to  satisfy  their  capital 
development  needs. 

Third,  without  IDA,  the  growth  prospects 
of  the  poorest  countries  would  decline 
significantly. 

Then,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  says: 

We  respectfully  urge  you  to  vote  for  con- 
tinued U.S.  participation  In  the  funding  of 
IDA. 

I  do  not  recall  that  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  came  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  said,  "Forget  about 
the  budget,  forget  about  interest  rates, 
forget  about  everything;  Just  shovel  it 
out."  No,  they  are  a  pretty  prudent  out- 
fit, and  they  are  rather  conservative 
economically;  yet  they  know  this  is  nec- 
essary to  save  the  capitalist  system  and 
the  system  of  government  In  which  we 
believe. 

Who  else  is  for  it?  The  National  Manu- 
facturers Association  Is  for  it.  Who  else? 
The  American  labor  movement,  the 
APL-CIO.  Who  else  is  for  it?  The  bank- 
ers are  for  It.  These  are  people  who  han- 
dle large  amounts  of  money  and  appre- 
ciate the  need  for  international  eco- 
nomic stability. 


It  is  interesting  that  we  have  an  issue 
here  in  which  we  get  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  the  Na- 
tional Manufacturers  Association,  the 
American  labor  movement,  and  bankers 
all  saying,  "Let's  do  it.  It  Is  to  our  in- 
terest to  do  it.  It  is  sound  Investment. 
It  represents  good  judgment." 

Yet  we  sit  around  here  and  we  say 
they  are  all  wrong — the  labor  movement, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  World 
Bank,  and  even  though  it  does  better 
than  any  Senator  does;  that  the  Ameri- 
can Manufacturers  Association  Is  wrong. 
Everybody  Is  wrong,  Mr.  President,  ex- 
cept you  and  me.  I  do  not  think  that 
makes  sense. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  shaU 
yield  In  a  moment. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  say  frankly  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  frequently  when 
he  is  here  in  Washington,  frequently 
when  he  is  in  the  Senate  discussing  the 
financial  problems  of  our  Government, 
feels  he  must  be  wrong  because  he  does 
not  see  how  he  c^  be  right  about  the 
grave  problems  we  face  because  of  the 
overwhelming  deficits  our  country  has 
been  running,  while  the  majority  of  his 
colleagues  feel  otherwise.  How  could  that 
be?  I  frequently  feel  that  I  may  be  wrong 
in  pointing  out  the  grave  danger  to  our 
Nation,  when  I  view  with  alarm  the  fact 
that  we  have  run  up  a  Government  defi- 
cit of  $133  billion  in  6  years,  when  in  that 
short  period  of  time  we  have  incurred 
one-fourth  of  the  national  debt  of  the 
United  States,  when  I  feel  that  that  is 
cause  for  alarm.  When  I  am  in  the 
Chamber  and  listen  to  the  majority  of 
my  colleagues,  I  feel  that  I  must  be 
wrong  and  they  must  be  right. 

Then,  I  go  out  to  the  State  of  Virginia 
and  I  go  out  among  the  average  citizens 
of  this  country,  I  go  out  among  the  tax- 
payers. I  go  out  among  the  people  who 
have  to  borrow  money  at  these  high  in- 
terest rates,  and  I  go  out  among  the 
young  people  who  cannot  borrow  money 
to  build  or  buy  a  house  because  of  this 
high  Infiatlon.  Even  though  I  may  be  the 
only  Member  of  the  Senate  to  believe  so. 
I  submit  that  this  high  inflation  is  a  di- 
rect result  of  the  smashing  Government 
deficits  that  are  accelerating  year  after 
year.  That  is  why  I  am  going  to  opjxDse 
new  spending  and  giveaway  programs 
such  as  the  one  before  us. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  as  he  always  does, 
has  raised  pertinent  questions  that  must 
be  and  should  be  answered  before  we 
pass  this  legislation.  He  is  standing  here 
as  a  representative  of  the  taxpayers  smd 
asking,  "What  kind  of  return  are  we  get- 
ting on  our  investment?"  It  is  a  question 
I  had  to  answer  for  stockholders  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  and  I  now  try  to 
answer  it  for  the  residents  of  the  State 
of  Illinois. 

We  faced  a  similar  question  in  Con- 
gress several  years  ago  when  I  first  ar- 
rived, as  to  whether  we  should  find  a  way 
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to  subsidize  Interest  costs  on  home  pur- 
chases by  low-lnoome  families  so  they 
could  become  homeowners  and  have  a 
share  In  the  American  dream.  We  had 
a  tremendous  debate  on  the  subject  but 
overwhelmingly  decided  it  was  In  the  In- 
terest of  the  country  to  give  the  poor  a 
chance  to  own  something  because  we 
recognized  that  the  stability  of  our  coun- 
try would  be  affected  If  millions  of  peo- 
ple continued  to  think  that  the  American 
dream  did  not  apply  to  them. 

Now,  as  a  result  of  this  legislation, 
countless  Americans  are  living  in  their 
own  homes  through  the  subsidization  of 
interest  costs,  so  that  they  are  home- 
owners rather  than  tenants  in  Ptederal 
housing.  The  default  rate  has  been  rela- 
tively low.  We  have  given  them  an  Incen- 
tive. 

Bi4r.  President,  what  we  are  talking 
about  in  8.  2865  is  the  basic  decision  of 
whether  we  are  going  to  take  $1.50  a 
year  of  American  taxpayer  money  iier 
capita  and  invest  it  In  IDA.  The  purpose 
is  simply  to  ask  ourselves  the  question  of 
whether  we  are  going  to  join  with  the 
rest  of  the  devel(H)ed  world  in  the  fourth 
replenishment  of  the  International  De- 
velopment Association. 

S.  2665  is  a  proxy  issue.  The  real  ques- 
tions on  which  we  are  voting  are  two. 
First,  will  this  body  and  this  Nation  con- 
tinue to  be  committeed  to  the  concept  of 
multilateral  aid  and,  second,  does  this 
country  care  to  contribute  to  the  welfare 
of  the  world's  poor? 

Certainly  we  have  learned  through 
years  of  experience  that  If  we  can  wean 
ourselves  away  from  bilateral  aid  with 
all  the  problems  it  creates,  and  if  we  can 
stimulate  contributions  from  all  devel- 
oped nations  of  the  world  and  provide 
assistance  and  help  In  terms  of  a  bank- 
ing relationship  rather  than  a  debtor- 
creditor  relationship,  from  a  people  and 
a  nation  to  another  people  and  a  nation, 
that  is  a  far  better  way  to  do  it. 

As  we  experienced  in  the  aftermath  of 
World  War  n,  when  we  had  this  tremen- 
dous load  on  us,  and  all  alone,  how  much 
better  it  Is  to  have  this  load  shared  by 
other  nations. 

I  really  dispute  the  fact  that  this  Is  a 
giveaway  not  requiring  any  effort  by  the 
people  who  would  be  the  recipients  of  It. 
We  tend  to  forget  In  this  coimtry  of 
wealth  the  real  state  of  humanity.  If  we 
were  to  describe  humanlly  \jj  averages 
we  would  find  It  suffering  from  hunger 
and  malnutrition  with  physical  growth 
and  minds  stimted  by  lack  of  adequate 
food.  One-fourth  of  its  offspring  die  by 
the  age  of  5.  One-fourth  to  one-third  can 
neither  read  nor  write.  Most  hiunans  at 
birth  are  condemned  to  a  death  falling 
much  earlier  than  their  genetic  potential. 
This  bleak  picture  is  a  discouraging 
one.  It  makes  Charles  Dickens'  world  look 
kind  and  beneficent.  This  is  the  world 
that  IDA  is  aiding.  Not  the  rich.  Not  the 
rdatlyely  poor.  But  the  very  poor,  the 
truly  poverty  stricken.  The  literature  on 
IDA  emphasizes  that  no  IDA  funds  go 
to  aid  nations  with  a  per  capita  aimual 
income  of  more  than  $375.  In  reality  70 
percent  of  IDA  goes  to  countries  with  a 
per  capita  annual  income  of  less  than 
$120,  or  some  30<  a  daj.  What  Is  astoimd- 


ing  to  me  is  that  even  at  these  low  levrts 
of  income  the  poor  countries  on  an  aver- 
age contribute  80  percent  of  the  cost  of 
IDA  projects.  IDA  fimds  are  used  almost 
exclusively  for  foreign  exchange  support 
to  purchase  items  outside  the  project 
country. 

Not  only  are  we  spending.  Instead  of 
100-cent  dollars,  40-cent  dollars,  or 
something  like  that,  but  80  percent  comes 
from  the  poor  countries  themselves.  This 
is  a  case.  If  there  ever  was  one,  of  not 
only  sharing  the  load  with  those  we  help, 
but  also  having  an  Investment  of  time, 
energy,  and  resources  from  the  very  peo- 
ple who  are  the  recipients  of  this 
assistance. 

It  Is  the  poor  helping  themselves,  and 
In  return  for  getting  assistance  and  help 
from  others,  the  cost  Is  not  that  high 
when  we  consider  we  are  Increasing  the 
wealth  of  the  have-not  nations,  whose 
raw  materials  we  must  Import.  We  must 
import  those  raw  materials  from  coun- 
tries where  there  Is  a  degree  of  stabil- 
ity. We  must  Import  them  from  develop- 
ing nations  where  there  Is  a  degree  of 
hope. 

On  a  dollar  percentage  basis,  or  on  a 
dollar-cents  basis,  certainly  on  a  retum- 
of-investment  basis,  I  would  say  the  re- 
turn to  the  American  people  for  their 
contribution  of  a  dollar  and  a  half  per 
capita  per  year  for  a  period  of  4  years 
Is  very,  very  high  Indeed. 

In  fact,  I  can  justify  It  to  the  citizens 
of  nilnois.  I  know  it  can  be  justified  to 
the  citizens  of  Virginia  as  well.  It  is  a 
good  investment,  it  is  not  only  sound  fi- 
nancially, but  I  do  not  see  how  we — as 
the  richest  nation  on  earth — can  live  in 
a  world  were  there  Is  abject  poverty  In 
other  countries  and  feel  that  our  peace 
and  stability  are  not  endangered  If  we 
do  not  offer  this  help,  not  through  a  bi- 
lateral means  which  we  realize  has  some 
disadvantages,  but  through  the  multi- 
lateral means  available  through  the 
World  Bank. 

I  think  my  distinguished  colleague  for 
his  patience  in  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Sen- 
ator has  made  a  very  strong  case  for  a 
worldwide  antlpoverty  program.  I  do  not 
believe  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  are 
in  a  position  to  finance  any  worldwide 
antlpoverty  program.  We  tried  imder  the 
administration  of  President  Johnson  an 
antlpoverty  program  in  the  United 
States,  and  we  could  not  finance  that. 
We  are  no  better  off  now  than  we  were 
before  a  lot  of  that  money  was  wasted 
and  was  appropriated.  So  I  am  not  per- 
suaded that  this  country  Is  In  any  posi- 
tion to  go  Into  a  worldwide  antlpoverty 
program. 

Tlie  able  Senator  from  Illinois,  as  did 
the  able  Senator  from  Minnesota,  point- 
ed out  that  this  was  a  multilateral  pro- 
gram instead  of  a  unilateral  program. 
When  the  money  comes  out  of  the  pock- 
ets of  the  taxpayers,  I  do  not  think  it 
makes  any  difference,  really,  whether 
that  money  Is  given  directly  to  a  for- 
eign country  or  whether  It  Is  given  to 
one  <rf  the  international  financial  insti- 
tutions that  dish  it  out  to  a  foreign 
country.  It  does  not  make  any  difference 
to  the  taxpayer  on  that  score. 


Another  very  interesting  point,  I 
think,  is  that  the  emphasis  today  has 
been  that  only  the  large  number  of  un- 
derdevel(«jed,  the  very  poorest,  countries 
obtain  this  money.  Well,  the  records 
show  that  40  percent  of  all  IDA  fimds 
have  gone  to  India,  and  India  has  had 
enough  money  to  develop  a  nuclear 
bomb.  India  has  refused  to  participate 
in  the  Nonprollferation  Treaty  dealing 
with  nuclear  weapons.  Yet  40  percent  of 
all  the  money  of  the  International  De- 
velopment Association  has  gone  to  that 
one  country.  So  we  have  helped  to  sub- 
sidize the  building  of  an  atomic  bomb 
for  India. 

I  see  that  some  of  our  officials  are  not 
too  happy  that  India  has  developed  a  nu- 
clear bomb.  Certainly  I  am  not  happy 
about  it.  But  our  Government  must  tnir^ 
responsibility  for  It.  because  our  Gov- 
ernment has  poured  billions  of  dollars 
into  that  nation,  and  while  those  precise 
billions  of  dollars  may  not  have  gone  to 
build  the  bomb,  had  It  not  been  for  those 
billions  of  dollars  put  In  by  the  United 
States,  the  bomb  very  likely  never  would 
have  been  built. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  am  going 
to  read  Into  the  Ricord  an  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  Tuesday,  May  21. 
dealing  with  this  subject,  captioned  "In- 
dia's Nuclear  Bomb:" 

India's  "peacefiil  nuclear  explosion  expert* 
menf  •  U,  first  of  all,  the  test  of  a  bomb.  Not 
only  Is  there  no  real  distinction  between  a 
military  and  peaceful  explosion,  but  even  the 
United  States,  with  aU  Its  time  and  tech- 
nology, has  yet  to  find  a  single  feasible  peace- 
ful use  for  nuclear  explosives.  For  India  to 
call  Its  explosion  "peaceful"  and  to  abjure 
aU  military  intent  U,  In  a  word,  rubbish. 

That  is  the  Post's  word.  I  did  not  say 
that.  Continuing  with  the  editorial: 

It  U  Immaterial  that  other  countries,  in 
going  nuclear,  have  used  the  same  hyperbole. 
Indian  scientists,  if  not  Indian  politicians, 
are  too  knowledgeable  to  claim  oCherwlae 
with  a  straight  face.  The  fact  Is  that  India, 
which  has  long  had  the  cH>ablllty  to  do  so, 
haa  now  gone  nuclear  In  the  political-mil- 
itary sense.  It  becomes  the  first  country  in  10 
years — an  Interval  which  many  had  hoped 
would  Itself  create  a  permanent  barrier 
against  new  members — ^to  join  the  nuclear 
club. 

Its  "right"  to  join  la  undisputed:  It  Is  a 
sovereign  state.  Nor  can  It  be  faulted  for  vio- 
lating the  nuclear  nonprollferation  treaty, 
which  It  never  accepted. 

We  have  given,  throu^  IDA,  billions 
of  dollars  to  India,  and  yet  we  were  un- 
able to  Infiuence  her  to  sign  the  Nuclear 
Nonprollferation  Treaty.  I  say  the  more 
we  try  to  buy  friendship,  the  worse  off 
we  have  gotten  ourselves. 

I  win  continue  to  quote  from  ttie  edi- 
torial. That  last  statement  was  mine: 

New  Delhi  did  accept  the  partial  teat-ban 
treaty  forbidding  underground  teste  which 
vent  and  8p>ew  fallout  across  national  fron- 
tiers, but  no  such  p<dlutlon  has  been  reported 
so  far.  Certainly  no  American  or  Ruselan 
or  Briton  or  Frenchman  or  Chinese  can  fairly 
contend  that  his  country  haa  set  an  example 
of  nuclear  restraint  deeemng  emulation  by 
other  states.  Nor  have  the  first  five  members 
of  the  nuclear  club  made  the  Internationa) 
environment  so  safe  and  orderly  that  no 
"nth"  coTintry  could  possibly  have  poUtloal 
reaaon  to  make  Its  own  bomb. 
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fgi  an  tliii,  the  Indian  explosion  Is  tlie 
],al|)ito(  IrreqwnalblUty. 

ne  heifl^t  of  irresponsibility,  the  Post 
nys,  and  I  submit  that  this  Government, 
by  furnishing  such  vast  sums  of  money  to 
India,  has  a  direct  responsibility  for  what 
occurred. 
I  continue  with  the  quotation : 
Whatever  the  supposed  gains  In  national 
pride  and  governmental  prestige  and  regional 
poutlcal  standing,  the  blast  can  only  ftirther 
aggravate  Pakistan's  fears  of  Indian  domlna- 
tloa  and  slow  the  normalization  process  that 
bad  been  unfolding  recently  In  the  Soutli 
Alia  subcontinent. 

And  when  the  word  'Taklstan"  comes 
In— I  deviate  from  reading  the  editorial — 
between  Pakistan  and  India,  60  percent 
of  IDA  funds  have  gone  just  to  those  two 
countries. 

I  continue  reading : 

In  a  wider  orbit,  the  Indian  test  will  In 
effsct  lloenee  and  strengthen  In  various  other 
oouBtrlea — Japan  comes  quickly  to  mind— 
the  Internal  forces  partial  to  building  na- 
tional nuclear  bombe.  Many  people  and  many 
nstlons  have  beoome  habituated  to  the  extst- 
ence  of  nuclear  weapons,  but  their  prolifera- 
tion Is  no  more  safe  and  acceptable  now  for 
btvlag  been  out  of  our  Immediate  oon- 
Kiousnees  In  recent  years.  The  United  Na- 
tions Is  scheduled  to  hold  a  conference  next 
year  to  review  and  firm  up  the  non-prolifera- 
tion treaty.  The  conference  and  Its  cause 
have  been  dealt  a  heavy  blow. 

But  the  most  disturbing  aspect  of  India's 
"schlerement"  la  that  Mrs.  Oiuidhl'e  govern- 
ment could  have  choeen  to  spend  on  It  tena 
If  not  htmdieda  of  millions  of  dollan  that 
could  have  been  so  much  better  spent  on  the 
needs  of  the  Indian  people.  In  the  light  of 
the  Immenae  ontf  growing  privation  spread 
through  India,  It  la  an>*lUng  that  a  syznboUe 
prestige  project  haa  taken  porlorlty  over  steps 
to  alleTlate  maaa  puferty. 

So  we  want  to  come  along  and  say, 
"Well.  Ihdia  spent  her  money  on  develc^- 
Ing  a  nuclear  bomb  so  we  want  to  come 
along  now  and  hdp  out  so  that  people  do 
not  starve.  Nobody  wants  people  to  starve 
and  we  will  give  commodities  to  starving 
people."  But  this  bill  does  not  do  that. 
It  does  not  do  that  at  all.  What  it  does 
is  permit  countries  like  India  to  use  her 
own  resources  to  develop  a  weapon  that 
could  plunge  this  country  into  chaos  and 
eliminate  the  world  by  the  development 
and  use  of  a  nuclear  weapon. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  (continu- 
ing): 

India  Is  asking  the  United  States  for  food 
and  ecoDomlc  aid  these  days.  Americans  can 
lunlly  avoid  asking  In  turn  to  what  extent 
their  help  merely  serves  to  buy  India  a  nu- 
clear bomb. 

That  Is  from  the  Washington  Post. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  editorial 
Is  very  meritorious.  They  should  properly 
criticize  what  Is  developing  In  India.  It 
does  raise  very  serious  questions. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  The  whole 
DjA  program  is  an  Indian  program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Who  are  we  to  be 
lecturing  the  world  about  bombe? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Only  when 
American  money  Is  Involved 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Walt  a  minute.  We 
Just  authorized  $100  million  on  one  mili- 
tary project.  We  could  get  by  with  one 
«M  Trident  submarine,  I  think.  We  do 


not  even  know  where  to  store  our  bombs, 
and  the  Senator  knows  It.  The  question 
before  the  Pentagon  is  where  to  store  the 
bombs. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— — 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Wait  a  minute.  We 
are  talking  about  defense.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  what  money  we  ought  to  spend. 

I  am  telling  the  Senator  that  we  spend 
and  have  spent  money  on  Items  that  have 
no  more  justification  thsui  the  man  on 
the  moon.  We  are  a  poor  bunch  of  people 
to  be  lecturing  the  other  countries  of 
the  world  on  how  to  spend  money  on 
bombs. 

We  bailed  the  British  out.  The  Senator 
from,  Virginia  and  I  voted  for  that  bill. 
We  balled  them  out. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  We 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Walt  a  minute.  They 
got  loans  from  the  United  States  that 
they  have  not  paid  back.  The  French 
never  did  pay  us  back.  And  we  got  noth- 
ing from  them  following  World  War  n 
except  the  two  vases  in  the  lobby  enter- 
ing the  Senate  Chamber.  They  are  worth 
perhaps  $100  apiece.  I  think  that  every 
citizen  ought  to  see  them.  One  vase  Is 
at  the  end  of  the  lobby  and  smother  at 
the  other  end.  They  are  the  most  expen- 
sive vases  the  world  has  ever  seen.  And 
we  got  them  after  World  War  n. 

But  the  French  did  build  a  bomb.  And 
now  India  has  built  a  bomb. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent——- 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Walt  a  minute.  They 
did  this  to  prove  that  everybody  can  get 
foolish.  We  have  a  mighty  good  example. 

I  do  not  share  the  views  of  those  who 
seek  to  defeat  the  bill  on  the  groimds 
that  the  testing  of  a  nudear  device  by 
India  characterizes  a  serious  diversion  of 
public  funds  by  a  major  developing  na- 
tion to  nonproductive  uses. 

In  terms  of  India's  budget  expendi- 
tures. Its  atomic  energy  development  pro- 
gram costs  about  $42  million  out  of  total 
central  government  budget  expenditure 
of  $11.7  bllllcm  In  fiscal  year  1975.  or 
three- tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  budget. 
By  way  of  contrast,  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment plans  to  devote  over  50  percent 
of  Its  Federal  expenditures  in  1974-75  to 
economic  and  social  development. 

As  to  India's  defense  expenditures,  the 
nation's  defense  budget  constitutes  22 
percent  of  the  total  Indian  budget  ex- 
penditures for  fiscal  year  1975.  In  nomi- 
nal terms  defense  exi>eQdltures  are  ex- 
pected to  rise  by  $400  million,  of  which 
nearly  one-half  is  accounted  for  by  sal- 
ary increases.  With  Infiatlon  In  India 
running  on  the  order  of  20  to  25  percent, 
defense  expenditures  in  real  terms  may 
even  decline  in  fiscal  year  1975. 

We  do  and  shoidd.  of  course,  omtinue 
to  oppose  the  proltferation  of  nuclear 
weapon  capabilities.  Such  proliferation  Is 
a  frightening  thing  smd  leads  to  Insta- 
bility among  nations.  Nevertheless,  the 
Indians  say  they  Intend  to  use  Uiese  de- 
vices only  for  peaceful  purposes,  as  an 
alternate  source  of  energy.  Also  the  de- 
velopment of  atomic  energy  production 
in  India  is  an  integral  part  of  the  na- 
tion's long-term  economic  programs,  as 
the  coimtry  is  presently  dependent  on 
foreign  sources  for  petroleum  require- 


ments. Further,  there  Is  no  direct  rela- 
tionship between  an  Indian  nuclear  re- 
search effort — which  has  been  carried 
out  over  the  past  20  years — and  the  kind 
of  developmental  assistance  proposed 
imder  IDA  financing. 

Long  term  IDA  credits  are  an  essential 
part  of  India's  development  program ;  the 
country's  foreign  debt  oUlgatlons  already 
exceed  20  percent  of  current  export  earn- 
ings and  are  growing.  Meanwhile.  IDA 
has  steadily  given  less  of  Its  annual  cred- 
its to  India.  India  was  lent  an  average 
of  49  percent  of  total  IDA  credits  In  the 
1960's.  This  has  fallen  to  36  percent  In 
dla's  share  of  IDA  locms  was  only  82  cents 
fiscal  year  1973.  In  per  capita  terms,  In- 
per  person  in  the  2-year  period  1972-73 
sis  compared  to  91  cents  per  person  for 
IDA  lending  as  a  whole. 

I  am  not  saying  that  Ihdia  did  the 
right  thing.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  very 
foolish.  That  Is  the  reason  why  I  worked 
to  get  a  nonprollferation  treaty  adopted. 
I  went  to  India,  sis  your  Vice  President, 
to  get  a  treaty  Implemented. 

India's  share  of  IDA — we  have  taken 
the  percentages  which  are  very  mis- 
leading— Is  80  cents  per  person.  That  Is 
India's  share  as  compared  with  90  cents 
per  person  that  IDA  lent  as  a  whole.  In- 
dia's share  was  not  exorbitant. 

Let  us  go  back  again.  I  sigree  with  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  that  this  is  an 
expensive  program.  However.  I  am  not 
going  to  go  Into  that  imtll  we  discuss  the 
defense  budget,  when  that  measure  Is 
called  up  for  consideration.  I  think  that 
we  have  poured  more  money  down  rat 
holes  In  respect  to  natI<Hial  defense.  I 
believe  In  national  defense.  I  believe  in 
national  security.  I  served  on  the  Na- 
tional Security  Coimcll.  I  know  that  we 
have  built  tanks  that  cannot  woi^  I 
know  that  we  have  buHt  planes  that  can- 
not fly.  We  have  spent  a  tremendous 
amount  of  money  on  tanks  that  have  not 
even  moved  on  the  ground.  We  have 
spent  enormous  sums  of  money  on  a 
plane  that  never  did  get  off  the  grormd. 

Then,  as  to  the  cost  of  IDA,  what  about 
that?  The  Senator  from  Illinois  said  that 
it  costs  the  American  pec^le  $1.50.  That 
is  the  cost  of  one  martini.  That  is  one 
martini  without  a  tip  each  year. 

My  fellow  Americans,  will  you  give  up 
one  martini  a  year?  WIU  you  give  up 
three  or  four  packages  of  cigarettes  a 
year  just  to  develop  the  economy  of  a  for- 
eign country?  Will  you  give  up  four  pack- 
ages of  cigarettes  a  year  or  one  martini 
a  year?  That  is  what  we  are  asking  our 
fellow  citizens  to  give  up.  That  is  about 
the  cost  of  a  baby's  rattle. 

That  is  what  it  costs  to  buy  a  toy  for 
n\y  little  granddau^ter  Andrea — $1.50. 
She  can  get  along  without  that  in  order 
to  save  lives. 

What  else  are  we  being  asked  to  give 
up?  We  are  not  the  only  ones  who  con- 
tribute. Germany  gave  $234  million  or 
10  percent  of  the  total  third  replenish- 
ment. Britain  gave  $311  million  or  12.7 
percent  of  the  last  replenishment.  Japan 
gave  $144  million  or  5.9  percent  of  the 
last  replenishment. 

It  is  not  as  if  the  Utilted  States  is 
the  only  country  Involved  in  this.  And 
all  of  these  countries — except  the 
Uhited  States — are  increasing  their  share 
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under  the  replenishment  we  are  consid- 
ering today. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  we  are  saving 
the  world  single  handedly.  However,  we 
are  not.  On  a  per  capita  basis,  many 
countries  gave  more  than  we  did.  Some 
have  given  less. 

I  will  plead  my  case  before  any  jury  in 
the  land.  IT  we  can  make  a  deal  In  which 
through  our  participation  In  the  28-year 
period  we  end  up  with  $3,319,000  on  the 
plus  side,  would  that  be  a  loss?  Z  think, 
on  the  other  side,  that  a  good  deal  more 
significant  is  the  fact  that  this  Is  not 
money,  even  though  the  money  is  what  is 
in  dispute.  We  have  $1  billion  or  more  of 
World  Bank  fiuid^— $1,032  million— on 
deposit  In  this  coimtry  that  our  citizens 
can  use,  to  keep  our  country  and  our 
American  citizens  going. 

The  Important  thing  is  the  thing  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
said;  it  is  what  I  want  to  say  when  I 
make  my  major  speech.  The  important 
thing  is.  Do  we  think  the  United  States 
can  ignore  the  fact  that  miinnp«  of  peo- 
ple in  the  world  are  in  a  stage  where  they 
are  ripe  for  revolution  and  will  gang  up 
on  us  if  they  wish  to  do  so?  More  im- 
portant, I  really  think  it  is  a  situation 
In  which  we  should  ask  whether  we 
should  let  them  suffer  and  starve.  We 
are  not  in  this  program  alone.  The 
World  Bank  ia  an  International  orga- 
nization. 

We  are  ccmtributlng  a  fair  and  good 
share.  But  we  are  not  contributing  more 
than  others.  And  we  get  the  Uon's  share 
of  it  bcM:k.  For  every  dollar  we  contribute, 
we  get  50  cents  back  In  goods.  Fifty  cents. 
So  it  is  not  as  if,  som^ow  or  other. 
It  is  a  Santa  Claus  program,  motivated 
only  by  the  soft  hearted  people,  even 
though  I  might  say  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  compassion. 

I  am  not  ashamed  of  compassion.  I  re- 
member Franklin  Roosevelt  aaylng  one 
time  that  the  good  Lord  wiU  judge  ua 
differently,  that  divine  justice  will  be 
measured  differently  for  those  who  have 
aome  weaknesses  aaid  compassion  of 
he^,  as  compared  to  those  who  are 
frozen  In  the  Ice  of  their  own  Indiffer- 
ence. 

The  United  States  of  America  is  a  citi- 
zen of  the  woild.  We  cannot  ignore  the 
facts  of  the  world  in  which  we  Uve.  We 
learned  that  from  the  oil  embargo.  I 
thought.  We  are  learning  thai,  may  I 
say,  from  the  fact  that  this  country  is  a 
great  exporter.  We  need  world  markets. 
We  also  need  access  to  supplies.  And 
the  worst  thing  this  country  can  do  to- 
day is  cut  off  its  contribution  to  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association.  If 
we  did,  those  countries  of  the  world  that 
stiU  have  the  few  products  we  need,  like 
copper,  bauxite,  manganese,  and  tlta- 
nlimi — of  the  17  minerals  needed  for 
American  industry,  we  have  to  import  13. 
If  we  cut  these  funds  off,  those  coun- 
tries would  be  justified  in  saying,  "Not 
one  bit  will  you  get  from  us;  we  will  not 
contribute  to  your  growing  wefdth." 

What  we  are  talking  about  today  is 
development.  What  are  the  facts  of  the 
matter?  We  are  talking  about  funds  go- 
ing into  agriculture,  funds  going  into 
transportation,  funds  that  are  going  Into 
Irrigation,  into  lilghways,  schools,  in- 


dustries— not  fluids  that  are  going  into 
nightclubs  and  racetracks.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  the  development  of  a  country. 
Might  I  add  that  the  American  people 
seem  to  like  it.  Aid  to  poor  nations,  ac- 
cording to  a  national  poll,  is  favored  by 
68  percent  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Aid  to  poor  nations;  the  Ameri- 
can pecqsle  are  compassionate  people.  The 
American  people  are  moral  pe<H>le.  The 
American  people  are  decent  people.  They 
are  willing  to  share.  That  Is  why  the 
United  Fund  works.  That  is  why  volun- 
tary associations  in  this  country  work. 
That  is  why  the  Red  Cross  works:  be- 
cause we  are  willing  to  share  our  abimd- 
ance. 

What  difference  does  it  make,  when 
you  stop  to  think  of  what  the  world  is 
like,  whether  we  share  it  with  someone 
in  Bangladesh  or  India,  or  someone  In 
New  Jersey  or  Minnesota?  We  are  citi- 
zens of  the  world.  We  are  all  God's  chil- 
dren. 

The  peace  and  well-being  of  this 
country  is  not  going  to  depend  only  on 
what  we  do  here.  I  come  from  the  Mid- 
west. I  am  of  the  opinion  that  what  hap- 
pens in  the  Middle  East  will  affect  my 
life  and  the  lives  of  my  chlldnm  and 
■grandchildren  much  more  than  any- 
thing that  happens  in  the  Middle  West. 
If  we  cannot  offer  some  hope  for  people 
In  the  world  who  are  literally  down  and 
out,  the  whole  world  can  be  brought 
down  and  out.  Here  we  are.  a  mighty 
natl<Ki  with  atom  bombs,  and  there  is 
West  Germany,  with  its  giant  eccmomy, 
and  there  is  Japan,  the  economic  miracle 
of  the  world;  and  Saudi  Arabia — Saudi 
Arabia,  with  a  rate  of  illiteracy  of  50 
percent  and  more — brought  these  great 
powers  to  their  knees  and  said.  "Change 
your  policy." 

We  have  not  been  able  to  do  that  even 
with  the  threat  of  the  atom  bomb,  but 
they  did  it  with  oil.  I  think  it  is  about 
time  that  we  recognize  the  poor  nations 
are  going  to  have  something  to  say  In 
this  world.  We  have  found  out,  in  the 
United  States,  that  no  matter  how  pow- 
erful you  are,  you  have  only  one  vote. 
You  can  be  educated  in  Harvard,  or 
never  have  been  to  school;  you  still  have 
political  power.  These  poor  nations  have 
political  power,  and  it  is  time  for  the 
United  States  to  make  up  its  mind 
whether  it  wants  to  be  part  of  the  world 
family  or  to  Uve  in  isolation. 

We  cannot  tcike  care  of  ourselves  alone 
any  more.  The  nations  of  the  world  are 
interdependent.  I  do  not  like  to  see 
people  In  America  denied  anything,  but 
I  am  sure  that  if  we  cut  off  what  we  are 
doing,  we  will  have  less.  I  am  confident 
of  it. 

As  a  young  man.  I  remember  when  we 
closed  our  doors  to  immigration.  I  re- 
member when  we  closed  off  our  foreign 
p<^cy.  I  remember  when  America  began 
pursuing  a  course  of  isolation.  We  closed 
off  our  relations  with  other  coimtries. 
I  remember  when  the  London  Eco- 
nomic Conference  collapsed,  and  I  want 
to  remind  the  Senate  that  when  that 
happened,  we  closed  our  factories,  we 
closed  oiu*  banks,  we  lost  our  farms,  and 
we  stood  here  helpless.  Here  was  this 
great  American  people,  this  wonderful. 


beautiful,  big  country,  and  yet  we  won 
a  victim  of  a  worldwide  depression  that 
brought  us  a  Hitler,  a  Tojo,  a  MunottnL 
and  World  War  n. 

What  more  do  we  need  to  remembert 
Isolationism  la  not  a  policy,  it  is  suldde. 
It  is  not  even  a  policy  option;  it  is  ftii> 
tasy.  Yet  we  are  talking  again  Jwt  the 
way  we  used  to  years  ago.  that  soaehev 
or  other  we  can  ignore  it  alL 

The  amount  of  money  we  are  titiHt^y 
about  here  would  not  pay  for  a  reglmeni 
Armies  are  not  going  to  save  us.  Bomb- 
ers are  not  going  to  save  us.  The  hydro* 
gen  bomb  Is  not  going  to  save  vu,  and 
it  is  not  going  to  save  India. 

I  win  tell  you  what  will  save  us:  under- 
standing and  love.  A  vote  for  econoode 
development  is  a  vote  toward  peace.  "De- 
velopment is  the  new  name  for  peace," 
as  Pope  John  xxni  said. 

Tttere  Is  no  peace  in  the  world  of  the 
htmgry.  There  is  no  peace  in  the  world 
of  the  impoverished.  And  we  know  it, 
We  know  it  in  oiu-  own  cities.  In  our 
ghettos,  where  violence  grows. 

When  are  we  going  to  wake  up?  I 
have  not  lived  62  years,  gone  through  a 
depression,  seen  what  has  happened, 
seen  America  close  its  gates  and  Iti 
minds  to  the  world,  and  seen  the  disaster 
which  follows,  to  be  willing  to  come  in 
here  and  try  it  all  over  again.  Not  on 
your  Ufe. 

We  know  it  will  cost  money,  but  I 
woiild  rather  try.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
frozen  In  the  ice  of  my  own  indifference. 
I  would  rather  be  held  guilty  of  the  pol- 
itics of  compassion  than  guilty  of  the 
politics  of  indifference  to  other  people's 
needs.  Sure,  there  Is  money  involved,  but 
I  submit  to  you  that  much  of  that  money 
comes  home,  and  more  Importantly,  it 
develops  the  poor  of  the  world. 

That  is  what  we  are  talking  about. 
That  Is  why  I  am  here.  I  know  it  is  not 
popular.  I  know  I  could  be  a  demagogue. 
I  know  what  I  could  do  out  on  the 
stump.  I  could  go  teU  the  people,  "Look, 
if  you  give  it  away  you  will  not  have  It 
for  yourself." 

We  did  it  before.  We  raised  a  tariff 
wall.  I  remember  Smoot-Hawley;  I  saw 
my  father  fight  that  miserable  tariff  law. 
I  saw  how  we  closed  off  commerce;  I  saw 
how  we  cut  off  competition  from  abroad; 
and  I  saw  America  fall  into  the  dirt.  I 
saw  our  country  come  tumbling  down,  as 
a  boy  and  a  yoimg  man. 

I  hope  we  have  learned  our  lesson.  Yet 
today,  we  pour  billions  into  our  mili- 
tary machine,  as  if  it  could  save  us.  It 
will  not  save  us.  and  you  know  it.  Fdc 
every  dollar  we  put  in,  the  Russians 
put  one  in,  and  we  are  off  on  a  craiy 
arms  race,  when  we  should  be  calUng 
upon  the  world  to  relieve  hmnan  suffer- 
ing, when  we  should  be  calling  upon  the 
world  to  put  its  money  into  the  devd- 
opment  of  the  resources  which  God  Al- 
mighty has  given  us.  when  we  should  be 
caUing  upon  the  world  to  heal  the  tick, 
to  help  the  disabled  and  the  needy,  in- 
stead of  having  to  argue  about  it  bsre. 
Human  life  and  suffering;  that  Is  what 
we  are  talking  about.  We  are  not  talking 
about  a  few  B-1  bombers  that  I  am  not 
sure  will  ever  be  needed. 
When  we  get  around  to  talking  about 
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fertilizer  plants,  so  people  can  grow  food.  As   the   Senator   from   Illinois    (Mr. 

when  we  get  around  to  talking  about  ir-  Percy)  pointed  out.  the  dollars  that  we 
rlgation  projects,  so  they  can  water  the  jextend  have  lost  much  of  their  purchas- 

land,  or  resources  so  they  can  build  rail-  ing  power.  In  every  coimtry  that  receives 

xoads  to  move  their  commerce,  or  build  our  dollars,  they  are  the  victims  of  in- 

(actories  to  create  jobs;  when  we  talk  fiatlon  more  than  we  are.  TnflftMpn  is 

about  whether  they  will  have  a  fertilizer  ramptmt  in  India  at  38  percent,  and  in 


cooperative  to  market  their  products, 
someone  says,  "Wait  a  minute:  The  tax- 
payer objects." 

As  a  taxpayer,  let  me  tell  you,  you  are 
not  going  to  be  riding  on  any  $750  million 
aircraft  carriers.  If  you  do,  it  will  be  be- 
cause you  are  drafted,  or  you  wUl  have 
been  paid  to  volunteer  in  the  military. 

We  have  to  make  some  choices,  and  I 
think  the  choices  are  pretty  clear:  A 
choice  between  what  we  know  we  need 
In  the  hardware  of  national  security  and 
what  we  know  we  need  In  the  software 
of  economic  development.  That  is  what 
we  are  talking  about.  We  are  turning  it 
over  to  the  World  Bank.  We  are  turning 
it  over  to  Robert  McNamara  and  the 
Board  of  the  World  Bank.  We  are  turn- 
ing it  over  to  a  bank  that  has  had  28 
years  of  success.  We  are  turning  it  over 
to  a  bank  that  has  a  imlque  record  of 
repayment  of  its  loans.  We  are  turning 
It  over  to  a  bank  that  examines  every 
project,  and  we  are  turning  it  over  to  a 
bank  whose  securities  are  AAA  securities 
to  the  international  money  market.  I 
happen  to  believe  with  that,  that  we  are 
wasting  a  lot  of  time  arguing.  We  should 
be  grateful  that  we  have  this  chance. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Virginia.  I 
respect  him.  I  admire  him.  I  know  of 
his  sincerity,  but  we  have  honest  philo- 
sophical disagreements.  There  comes  a 
time  in  Congress  when  we  should  get 
sway  from  the  trivia  we  get  here  and  get 
down  to  basic  facts.  This  is  basic  with 
me.  whether  America  will  turn  its  back 
on  the  world,  or  whether  we  will  contrib- 
ute to  allieviate  human  suffering.  The 
concept  of  fortress  America  is  dead. 

Americans  are  filled  with  imderstand- 
Ing.  affection,  kindness,  and  considera- 
tion. Our  country  will  not  only  survive, 
it  will  lead  if  it  makes  these  traits  part 
of  our  foreign  policy.  It  will  lead  the 
world,  and  that  is  what  we  need  to  do. 

When  we  get  ready  to  scold  India 
•bout  the  atom  bomb,  we  can  scold  her 
better  if  we  say  we  have  fulfilled  our 
duties  and  responsibilities  to  the  world's 
poor. 

Uay  I  say.  before  I  sit  down,  that 
India  is  still  a  democracy.  China  1b  not. 
Tbe  nations  in  Southeast  Asia  are  not. 
At  least  they  still  have  elections  In  India. 
Of  course,  India  has  a  population  of  550 
million  people.  It  gets  into  bad  habits  as 
it  watches  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
union.  Great  Britain,  and  Prance.  China 
la  alongside  it  with  a  substantial  mili- 
tary potential  and  atom  bombs. 


Japan  at  around  30  percent.  The  pros- 
perous, rich  nations  in  the  countries  of 
Latin  America  and  Africa  have  a  rate  of 
infiation  that  runs  50  percent  or  more 
in  many  of  them.  So  it  is  not  as  if  we 
have  opened  the  floodgates  and  poured 
out  the  taxpayers'  money. 

The  time  is  at  hand  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  think  in 
terms  of  investments.  I  wiU  guarantee 
you.  Mr.  President,  that  if  General  Mo- 
tors owned  the  highways  of  the  United 
States,  it  would  call  them  a  capital  asset 
and  General  Motors  would  borrow 
money  on  them. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  own 
the  highways  of  the  United  States  and 
we  call  it  an  expenditure. 

If  General  Electric  owned  the  Colum- 
bia River  dams  or  Grand  Coulee,  and  so 
forth.  General  Electric  would  call  them 
an  asset.  We  call  them  an  expenditure. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  the  American 
taxpayers  to  know  that  we  have  many 
assets  in  America  which  are  publicly 
owned  and  that  we  build  and  work  on, 
and  every  time  we  spend  any  money  on 
them  we  call  it  an  expenditure. 

Mr.  President,  if  a  company  (»-  cor- 
poration adds  an  extra  building,  they 
call  it  an  asset.  If  a  bank  wants  to  add 
an  extra  fioor  to  its  building,  they  call 
it  an  asset.  If  the  GovenM^ent  builds  an 
extra  wing  on  a  building,  we  call  it  an 
expenditure. 

No  wonder  we  are  mixed  up.  No  wonder 
the  American  people  do  not  imderstand, 
because  we  confuse  them. 

When  we  dam  a  river  or  create  electric 
energy,  we  should  think  of  It  as  an  asset 
just  as  General  Electric  or  Westinghouse 
would.  They  call  it  an  asset,  but  we  call 
it  still  an  expenditure. 

Mr.  P*resident,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  addi- 
tional information  bearing  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoso, 
as  follows : 

Is  IDA  K>»KCT1?K? 

The  iasue:  There  are  tboae  who  hold  that 
foreign  aid  is  Ineffective  In  that  It  flnancea 
wasteful  projects,  and  that  whatever  bene- 
fits are  derived  from  such  aid  go  to  the 
bureaucracy  and  the  well -to-do  minorities 
within  the  developing  conntrleB.  Is  this  true 
of  IDA? 

The  answer: 

BxnauMT 

IDA  has  the  same  staff,  sound  economic 


Should  the  Indians  say    "I  guess  we  policies,  and  rigorous  standards  of  project 

will  follow  the  stupidity  of  others  and  *^»iy^  ^^  supervision  as  the  World  Bank. 

W  Win  try  one  for  slM    too  "^t  we  I^t«-'^»«o^*l    competitive   bidding   ensures 

shfliSrf  r.^;  »  ^  lor  size,   too.     But  we  that  project  components  are  purchased  on 

•u*wa  not  compound  that  mtrtake  out  purely  economic  grounds.  IDA  fund*  are  dls- 

01  anger  by  tiunlng  our  backs  on  the  bursed  only  after  proper  documentation  at- 
P«ople  of  Africa,  Asia,  or  Latin  America. 

Who  are  these  people?  Eighty  percent 

«3*^  ^*'*  *  PW  capita  income  of 
•MO  a  year. 


1.  IDA  grants  credits  only  tar  soundly 
conceived  and  productive  development  In 
the  countries  where  it  lends.  In  assessing  the 
quality  of  Its  commitments.  It  Is  essential 
to  take  Into  account  that  IDA  Is  an  Integral 
part  of  the  World  Bank,  with  the  *8ama 
directorate,  management  and  staff. 

2.  The  World  Bank  has  been  in  operation 
for  nearly  28  years.  In  that  time  It  has  lent, 
without  loss,  more  than  $20  bUUon  for  de- 
velopment In  some  90  of  the  less  developed 
countries.  Over  the  years  the  Bank  has  ac- 
quired a  vast  store  of  knowledge  and  ex- 
pertise m  lending  for  or  otherwise  assisting 
development.  It  has  also  acquired  a  highly 
skilled  staff  and  has  fashioned  policies  and 
standards  that  insure  the  soundness  and 
effectiveness  of  Its  lending  operations. 

3.  Illustrative  of  the  soundness  of  the 
World  Bank's  pedicles  and  c^jeratlons  U  that 
they  have  passed  the  test  of  acceptabUlty  in 
the  International  securities  market  on  which 
It  relies  heavUy  for  Its  financing.  The  Bank's 

bonds  and  other  obligations  are  rated  AAA 

the  highest  Investment  quality  ratlng^^ind 
they  are  held  by  institutions  and  other 
investors  in  more  than  80  countries. 

4.  The  same  high  standards  in  policies  and 
operations,  that  have  contributed  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  World  Bank,  are  applied 
by  the  Bcmk  to  the  operations  of  IDA. 
Through  requiring  International  competitive 
bidding  on  items  purchased  with  loan  and 
credit  proceeds  the  Bank  and  IDA  ensiire 
that  borrowers  acquire  goods  and  services 
for  development  at  the  best  avaUable  price 
and  terms.  Moreover,  by  requiring  receipt  of 
proper  docvmientatlon  attesting  that  funds 
to  be  disbursed  are  being  expended  for  Items 
called  for  under  loan  and  credit  contracts, 
the  Bank  and  IDA  ensure  that  their  commit- 
ments are  used  only  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  made. 

5.  The  Bank  and  IDA  are  aware  that  the 
poorer  among  the  populations  of  the  de- 
velopmg  countries  have  not  benefited  sig- 
nificantly from  the  process  of  development. 
They  Intend  to  do  something  about  this.  As 
Robert  8.  McNamara  stated  in  his  address  to 
the  Bank/IDA  Board  of  Governors  meeting 
In  Nairobi  In  September  1973:  "Far  greater 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  assistance  de- 
signed to  increase  the  productivity  of  that 
approximately  40%  of  the  population  of  our 
develc^lng  member  countries,  who  have 
neither  been  able  to  contribute  significantly 
to  national  economic  growth,  nor  to  Aiaie 
equitably  in  economic  progress."  The  Bank's 
emphasis  on  Integrated  rural  development  Is 
recognition  that  poverty  must  be  attacked 
directly  In  the  areas  where  It  Is  most  preva- 
lent. 

IDA'S  "Thhzx-Quartsks  of  1  Pebcsnt  Rate" 

The  issue: 

How  do  you  justify  Governments  borrow- 
ing from  IDA  at  a  service  charge  of  %  of  1  % 
and  then  relendlng  funds  for  davtiopment 
projects  at  domestic  interest  rates  which 
may  be  12  or  IS  %  7 

The  mntwer: 

1.  The  reason  for  the  low  Interest  charged 
to  IDA  countries  is  to  minimize  the  buitlen 
on  their  balance  of  payments,  not  to  subai- 
diae  the  execution  of  development  projects 
within  the  country's  economy .^ 

2.  The  IDA  credit  with  a  ?4  of  1  %  service 
charge  and  50  year  maturity  provides  a  coun- 


tests  that  money  Is  being  spent  for  items 
called  for  under  project  agreements.  The 
Bank  Group  is  weU  aware  that  development 
efforts  Qftsn  do  not  filter  down  to  those 
most   In    need   and   hais   been   emphasizing 


Nfi  r>r»ji  nor,  ..<.*.  __—  «..«_ •       «*^ .  most   in    need   and    nais   been   emphasizing 

If  toPv  h«^o  ?1*  any  hi*)  under  IDA  attacking  poverty  directly,  by  increasing  thl 

iaT?  ^^  capita  income  above  producuve  capacity  of  the  poorest    40%  hi 

♦*  '0  a  year.  the  developing  countries. 


^  (According  to  Its  Articles  of  Agreement, 
the  purposes  of  IDA  are  "to  promote  eco- 
nomic development,  increase  productivity 
and  thus  raise  standards  of  living  in  the  less 
developed  areas  ...  In  particular  by  pro- 
viding finance  to  meet  Important  develop- 
ment requirements  on  terms  which  are  more 
flexible  and  bear  less  heavily  on  the  balance 
of  payments  than  those  of  conventional 
loans.") 
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try  with  Bubetantlal  balance  of  payments 
relief  on  money  spent  for  development 
•Sorts. 

3.  Tbe  IDA  project,  taowever,  like  a  Bank 
project,  la  not  baaed  on  subsidized  capital; 
It  miist  be  viable,  i.e..  have  an  economic  re- 
turn comparable  to  that  of  other  capital  in- 
vestments in  the  covmtry.  Tbe  return  on 
many  IDA  projects  exceeds  30%.  A  gcvem- 
ment  receiving  an  IDA  credit  on-lends  the 
money  at  rates  of  Interest  prevalent  in  the 
country  In  order  to  matnt^iln  the  financial 
discipline  required  for  the  prudent  execution 
and  administration  of  projects. 

4.  IDA  credits  In  many  cases  allow  poor 
people  outside  national  capital  markets  to 
borrow  money  at  normal  Interest  rates.  Small 
farmers  who  may  have  to  pay  from  50  to 
100%  per  »«n«tw  for  loans  from  local  sources 
such  as  Tillage  money  lenders  can  barrow 
at  more  normal  rates  as  a  result  of  IDA  proj- 
ecu. 

IDA  LENDING-OISTRIBUTION  BY  REGION  AND  SECTOR 
DISTRIBUTION  BY  REGION.  AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1973 


urn 

Nomber 
dcradrts 

Amount 

(millions 

otU.S. 

doHan) 

Percant 

Mrfes 

172 

176 

SS 
36 

1.107.8 
3.999.3 

52a7 

231S 

19.2 

Alia 

Esfept,    WIddle   EmL   NmUi 
Africa 

latin  America  and  the  Carib- 
bean  

67.7 
&0 
4.1 

Total 

439 

S.7614 

I09.0 

DISTRIBUTION  BY  SECTOR.  AS  OF  JUNE  90,  1973 

IDA 

cradits 

(millions 

afU.S. 

doUan) 

PifMfit 

Africiriturt 

1.612.9 

3a).  3 

7907 

1.000.0 

39.2 

4(1.6 

14.0 

320.4 

14.2 

1.42&3 

30.3 

MLS 

2(0 
6.6 

tndutry 

4.9 

Nonpro(ict  > 

17.4 
.7 

Electric  powtr 

(.4 

Tsdinical  atsManee 

.2 

Tasrism... . 

5.5 
.2 

Traaspoftstlon 

UrbanizatiOB 

WMm  supply  aid  tawerafi . 

24.8 

.5 

2.8 

TsliL 

5,763.4 

loao 

■  Include*  industrial  Imports,  rscoostruction,  and  rahaMUta- 
lieii.  

OOMMaKUL  Bahk  Dbposiis 
The  iuue:  How  much  does  the  World  Bank 
have  on  deposit  with  oommerolal  tMuoks  In 
tbe  Touted  States? 

The  anawer:  As  at  Mareb  SI,  1»78.  tb* 
WotM  Bank  had  ttm*  deposits  with  UjB.  oom- 
OMrtcal  banks  a«grecatlnc  $1,083  million 
making  It  one  of  the  largest  depostton  In 
tbe  country.  The  deposits  were  heM  by  83 
eoimneroUl  banks  located  In  ao  ottles 
throughout  tbe  oountry.  Tbe  arerag*  jMA, 
as  at  above  date,  oa  tbase  deposits  was  T,M%. 
wltb  the  range  brtng  trom  a  tow  at  8J%  to 
a  high  of  10%%. 

The  funds  Involved  In  ttiess  dsposlta  are 
derived  either  from  borrowings  by  the  Bank 
In  the  Investment  markets  or  from  its  nst 
Inoome  from  operations.  No  funds  darlved 
from  the  pald-ln  capital  of  member  govern- 
ments are  Invested  by  the  Bank  In  time  de- 
posits or  other  forms  of  InvaetmHXt.  Such 
funds,  when  not  on  loan,  are  deposited  with 
tbe  contributing  government's  central  bank 
or  with  Its  Treasury  on  a  non-intarest  bear- 
ing basis. 


IBRD  certlfieatet  of  depoeit  and  time  de- 
poHta  VBitti  VS.  commercial  banJks— M  of 
March  31, 1974 

(Kzpreesed  In  Millions] 

IBRD 
Depoattt 
Algemene    Bank     Nederland.    New 

Tortc »i8.0 

Banca   Commerelale   Itallana.   Naiw 

York  — 6.0 

Bank  of  America.  New  T<K'k 10. 0 

Bank  of  America  NIBA.  San  Pran- 

dsoo 140.5 

Bank  of  (3allforala  N.A..  San  Fran- 

cisoo fl.O 

Bank  of  New  Tork.  New  Tork lo.  0 

Bank    of    Tokyo    Trust    Oonipany. 

N.Y 13.0 

Bank  Leimil  Trust  Co.  of  New  York.  8. 5 
Bankers  Trust  Company.  New  York.  3. 4 
Oallfomla  Canadian  Bank.  San  Fran- 
cisco . -■■____.____ 2.  0 

Oentral  National  Bank  of  Cleveland.  8. 6 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank  NA.,  New 

York a«.5 

Chemical  Bank.  New  Tork M.  4 

City  NaUonal  Bank  of  Detroit 1. 0 

Oommerzrbank.  A.Q..  New  York g.  5 

Connecticut  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Hart- 
ford     5.0 

Continental  Illinois  National  Bank. 

Chicago 78.5 

Credit  Lyonnals.  N«w  York.. i.  o 

Crocker  National  Bank,  San  Itan- 

dsoo 50.0 

Dresdner  Bank.  New  York s.  0 

European -American   Bank  ft  Ttust 

Co.,  New  York 10.0 

mdeUty  Bank,  Philadelphia 8.0 

The  Fifth  Third  Bank,  Cincinnati-.  a.O 

Fltst  City  National  Bank  of  Houston.        11. 0 
FInt    National    Bank    at    ArlaoDa, 

Fboenlz 7.0 

First  National  Bank  at  Boston.  Bos- 
ton   61.0 

First  National  Bank  of  Chicago 40. 0 

First  National  Bank  of  Dallas,  Dal- 

IM  — 5.0 

First  Nattonal  Olty  Bank.  New  Tork.        51.0 
1st  Pennsylvania  Banking  ft  Trust. 

Philadelphia 19.0 

First  Union  National  Bank 5. 0 

First  Wisconsin   National   Bank  ot 

Milwaukee 10.0 

FrsDsta-Amerloan     Banking     Oocp., 

New  Tork 1.0 

Harris  TV\ist  ft  Savings  Bank.  Chi- 
cago         10.0 

Tba  Hong  Kong  Bank  ot  Oallf ornta.         0. 6 
Industrial  National  Bank  of  Rhode 

T«TitTn^ ....  2.3 

Lloyds  ft  Bolsa  International  Bank. 

Ltd..  New  Tork... a.O 

Manofaetursrs  Hanover  Trust  Oo.. 

New  Tork 83.0 

Marine    Midland    Bank-New   Tork. 

New  York 00.0 

Mellon  National  Bank  ft  Itust  Co.. 

Pittsburgh 80.0 

Morgan  Ooaranty  TVust  Co..  New 

Tork aO.O 

National  Bank  ot  Deteott 6. 0 

National  City  Bank  of  Claveland...         8. 5 
North  Carolina  National  Bank.  Cbar- 

lotte 8.0 

Pittsburgh    National    Bank.    Pitts- 
burgh   7.0 

Seattle-First  National  Bank.  Seattle.         7. 0 
Seomtty  Padflo  National  Bank,  Los 

Angeles 84.0 

State    Street    Bank    ft    Itust    Od., 

Boston 10.0 

Swlaa  Bank  Corporation,  New  York.  a.  0 
Texas  Commerce  Bank.  VJi.  Hous- 
ton   8.0 

TTnloQ  Bank.  Los  Angeles 86. 0 

Wachovia  Bank  ft  Trvut  Co..  Wln- 
Bton-Salem.  K.C 30.0 


Wells  FaigD  Bank  NJL.  San  Fran- 
daco 

Whitney  National  Bank  of  New  Or- 


Total  (In  bOUons).... losj 


BAUurcx  OF  Patmints— UNrrxD  Statis 

In  Its  as-year  history  the  World  Bank 
Oroup  has  had  a  net  favorable  Impact  oa  tbe 
XTB.  balance  of  payments  of  over  W.176  mu- 
llmi.  Tbm  Inflow  of  funds  to  the  United  States 
has  tnoluded  84391  mlUlon  In  equipment  and 
matwlals  procured  m  the  United  Ststes, 
11306  million  in  interest  to  holders  of  Bank 
bonds,  and  96I8  million  in  World  Bank 
Oroup  administrative  expenses  In  the  va 

The  Bank  by  Itself  has  been  a  net  ooo.i 
trlbutor  of  $3,319  million;  IDA  which  rt- 
celved  contributions  from  the  United  States, 
has  created  a  counterflow  of  slightly  mon 
than  10%  of  this  amoiint,  or  a  drain  of  (344 
mllUon.  ^ 

In  fiscal  1973  the  net  Impact  of  the  Bank 
on  the  UJ3.  balance  of  payments  was  a  poaj. 
tlve  $273  mUUon  as  compared  to  a  drain  ot 
$50  mllUon  by  IDA. 

U.S.  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  IMPACT  IBRD  AND  IDA 
|ln  millions  of  U.S.  doUarsj 
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lOAi 


Raceivad  from  United  Stataa  (re- 
spactivaly,  IDA  contributions,  sale  of 
IBRD  bonds,  income  from  invest- 
•"•nt».*«e-) 4.356  ao 

Project  procuramant  in  United  Statas....       3  965 

Interest  to  U.S.  bondholders 130s 

AdminMrativa  aipensas  in  United  States.        '  508 


42t 

iii 


Total   from    IBRD   and   IDA  to 

UnitadStatas 5751  JX 

Lone  term  investments  in  United  States..       2,094 

Net  to  or  trom  United  Statas +3,519         -344 

'  IBRD— April  1947  to  June  30, 1973. 
•  lOA-AprH  1961  Is  June  30. 1973. 

[From  tbe  New  Tork  TUnas,  Mar.  30,  19N] 

Ant  TO  PooB  Natioms  PavaaxD  bt  68  Paean 

or  UirrrxD  States 

(By  John  W.  BoweU) 

llM  refoaal  In  January  of  tbe  Bouse  el 
Bapnaentattvas  to  authorlaa  XTnttsd  BtstH 
partlelpatlaa  In  tba  World  Bankli  "soft  loaa" 
program— tbe  Intamatlaiial  DesslopmsBt 
AsBodatlcii  (IDA)— was  taken  by  naay  tn 
Washington  as  one  more  Indication  tbat 
Amsrloans  would  no  longer  support  any 
form  of  foreign  aid. 

The  vote  also  was  seen  as  furtbar  1 
tbat  tbe  mood  of  tbe  ptibllo  was 
Inoreaalngly  iaoUttonlst.  Now  tbat  tha 
ate  Woniga  Balattona  Oonuntttee  Is  tboot 
to  open  haarlngi  on  UjB.  parttoipatlai  la 
IDA.  It  may  be  waU  to  tak*  a  look  at  wbal 
Amanoans  do  think  aboot  tba  davaloptif 
countries. 

No  ons  dotlbts  tbat  tba  nood  In  WMft- 
Ington  U  unfavorable  to  tonign  aid.  or  la* 
dead  to  any  major  Amarloan  role  tn  balplBg 
to  sdva  what  Bobert  8.  NclTamara  calls  tbs 
problems  ot  "abaolute  poverty." 

The  annual  passage  of  foralgn-ald  bOia 
has  oome  to  resemble  tba  Tarlla  at  PauUas^. 
the  leglalatlen  la  conatantty  In  peiO  tad 
saved  Oram  Imminent  dsatvuotlaB  aatf  feT 
ths  most  Inoredlble  ot  fHats. 

But  does  Waablngton  reflaet  tbe  nood 
of  the  pubUe  tn  this  ease,  or  as  In  so  maay 
other  oases,  u  Oongraas  only  an  ImpeilMl 
mirror  ot  what  the  public  actually  tbttlat 
Tba  latter  may  well  be  tbe  case. 


Support  for  development  Is  one  Issue  on 
which  the  perceptions  of  tbe  policymaker 
teems  to  be  very  different  tram  the  feelings 
of  the  American  people. 

tMBOCAin  SraCPATKSTIC 

A  recent  survey  published  by  the  Overseas 
Development  Council  asked  a  cross  section 
of  Amertcans  about  attitudes  on  global  de- 
velopment, VB.  fc»elgn  aid  and  trade  poli- 
cies, and  a  range  of  othar  Issues  concerning 
world  poverty  and  development.  The  results 
Indicated  that  tba  public  has  not  becocne 
Isolationist. 

Bather  Americana  do  have  a  basic  sym- 
pathy for  tbe  problems  of  the  poor  abroad 
despite  the  fact  that  most  are  unaware  of 
the  true  dimensions  of  world  poverty  and 
erroneously  believe  that  this  country  Is 
qendlng  far  more  In  terms  of  relative  wealth 
than  other  rich  oountttee. 

Amertcans  consider  world  hunger  and  pov- 
erty a  very  serious  problem.  While  they  give 
higher  priority  to  domestic  poverty  pro- 
grams, they  do  not  see  the  solution  of 
domestic  and  International  problems  as  con- 
flicting. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  cold  war  no 
longer  provides  any  part  of  the  rationale  for 
development  assistance:  the  basic  reason  for 
tbe  concern  of  Americans  with  the  poor 
abroad  Is  moral  and  humanitarian. 

More  than  68  percent  of  the  public  sup- 
ports the  principle  of  providing  assistance 
to  the  poor  countries;  even  when  faced  with 
budgetary  choices,  nearly  1  of  every  2  Amer- 
icans favors  maintaining  or  Increasing  the 
allocation  for  foreign  economic  assistance. 

Nevertheless,  Americans  remain  to  some 
degree  skeptical  about  official  VS.  aid,  feeling 
that  too  often  In  the  past,  assistance  has 
been  wasted,  tied  up  In  red  tape,  or  siphoned 
off  by  corrupt  officials  In  recipient  countries. 

This  sympathetic  attitude  Is  reflected 
clearly  In  support  for  private  programs.  Vol- 
imtary  contributions  to  private  aid  prograims 
bave  Increased  60  percent  over  the  past  dec- 
ade, tbe  same  period  In  which  official  VS. 
aid  has  been  declining. 

Why  this  discrepancy  between  public  opin- 
ion and  public  policy?  First,  no  channel  to 
mobilize  this  sympathy  now  exists.  In  the 
IMO'a  and  early  1960'b,  public  support  was 
mobilized  by  a  partnership  of  the  executive 
branch  (which  saw  aid  as  an  Important  tool 
Id  tbe  cold  war)  and  key  members  of  Con- 
gress and  private  organizations  who  sup- 
ported the  program  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

BXAL   KXHM   DtSaaOABDID 

Today  the  support  of  the  executive  branch 
Is  lukewarm.  Many  sympathetic  congressmen 
and  private  leaders  consider  current  Ameri- 
can pollclea  irrelevant  to  the  real  needs  of 
the  poor  countries  and  are  therefore  paying 
more  attention  to  domestic  needs. 

Second.  Congrees  has  its  own  perspective 
and,  In  the  absence  of  any  strong  public 
pleasure  one  way  or  the  other,  gives  low  pri- 
ority to  Issues  concerning  the  poor  countries. 
Ths  result  Is  that  both  the  executive  and  the 
l*Cl*lstlve  branches  generally  disregard  the 
needs  of  the  developing  world. 

The  survey  shows  Americans  prefer  pro- 
grams aimed  not  at  gaining  abort -term  polit- 
ical advantage  but  at  aUevlatlng  such  basic 
human  problems  as  hunger  and  malnutrition, 
disease,  illiteracy. 

_Theae.  of  course,  are  precisely  the  kinds  of 
programs  that  IDA  was  designed  to  support. 
Therefore,  when  Congress  again  considers  the 
issue  of  U.S.  partltlpatlon.  It  should  under- 
stand that  this  is  one  case  where  wise  public 
policy  coincides  with  the  wishes  of  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  HXJMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Vlr- 
Klnia.  but  he  asked  me  to  come  over  and 


have  some  debate  and  argument  and  to 
answer  some  questions,  and  I  thought  I 
would  accommodate  him.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
HuMPHHET)  is  the  most  eloquent  man  in 
the  Senate.  He  certainly  has  given  us  a 
very  eloquent  address  today. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Of  course, 
he  did  some  wandering  all  over  the  lot. 

but 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  missed  my  lunch 
with  the  Secretary  and  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister of  Great  Britain,  but  I  would  rather 

be  with  the  Senator  from  Virginia 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  missed  my 
lunch  also.  [Laughter.] 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  talked 
about  so  many  things  and  so  eloquently 
that  I  cannot  cover  them  all,  I  do  not 
suppose.  But  I  do  want  to  mention  his 
concern  about  compassion. 

I  do  not  suppose  any  other  people  in 
the  history  of  the  world  have  shown  more 
compassion  for  the  peoples  of  other  na- 
tions than  have  the  American  people. 
Since  World  War  II.  which  Is  not  very 
long  ago,  tbe  United  States  has  given 
away  to  other  countries  $160  billion  plus 
the  interest  on  that  huge  sum  of  money. 
The  American  people  are  a  compas- 
sionate people.  They  have  proved  that 
they  are  compassionate.  Tlie  Senator 
from  Mlmiesota  noted  that  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  was  compassionate.  I  remem- 
ber another  statement  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  who  said  that  taxes  ase 
paid  by  the  sweat  of  every  man  who 
labors  because  taxes  are  a  btmien  on 
production  and  can  be  paid  only  by  pro- 
duction. 

We  have  got  to  attempt  to  balance 
compassion  with  a  reasonable  regard  for 
the  wage-eamlng  people  of  the  Nation. 
the  men  and  women  who  work  for  a 
living. 

The  bulk  of  the  program  under  discus- 
sion has  gone  to  two  countries,  India  and 
Pakistan,  with  India  getting  the  bulk 
of  it. 

Let  me  read  from  the  hearings  held 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Finance  and  Resources  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  The  witness  was 
Hon.  John  M.  Hennessy,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  International  Affairs. 
I  put  these  questions  to  him : 
Senator  Btko.  Is  It  not  correct,  and  would 
you  give  us  the  figure,  tbat  tba  bulk  of  the 
loans  from  the  soft  loan  window,  you  might 
say.  have  gone  to  India  and  Pakistan? 

Mr.  HKKMxssT.  A  large  part  of  the  loans  of 
the  International  Development  Association, 
which  Is  the  soft  loan  aflUlate  of  the  World 
Bank  some  40  percent  of  their  loans — have 
gone  to  India.  Of  course,  we  are  one  con- 
tributor out  of  many  there. 

Senator  Btso.  But  we  are  the  major  con- 
tributor? 

Mr.  HsMmasT.  Tes;  we  are  the  major  con- 
tributor. 

Senator  Btbo.  So  40  percent  of  tbe  0i4>ltal 
of  IDA  has  gone  to  India? 

Mr.  HiHifisar.  I  think  it  has  declined 
from  about  43  percent  down  to  39 
percent. 

Senator  Btid.  In  round  figures  40  percent 
of  the  capital  of  IDA  has  gone  to  that  one 
coiintry   of   India? 

Mr.  Hennksst.  That  Is  correct,  sir. 


Senator  Btkd.  And  we  are  the  major  con- 
tributor of  that  International  financial  In- 
stitution? 

Mr.  Hennesst.  That  is  correct.  Senator 
B>Td. 

Senator  Btbo.  In  addition  to  that,  we  have 
made  2  percent  40-year  loans  to  India 
through  AID,  or  associated  earlier  agencies  of 
the  same  type,  of  roughly  $3  billion? 

Mr.  Hknnxsst.  That  Is  correct.  I  think 
what  has  hapijened  overtime  Is  that  the  bur- 
den which  used  to  fall  almost  entirely  or 
excliisively  on  the  United  Statee  has,  through 
tbe  mechanisms  of  the  flnnnfriai  institutions 
and  the  World  Bank  particularly,  shifted  to 
other  developed  countries,  so  that  our  AID 
loans  have  come  down  from  the  high  figures 
which  you  mentioned.  The  United  States  was 
annuaUy  giving  several  hundred  million  dol- 
lars to  India 

Senator  Btko.  But  India  now  owes  tS  bil- 
lion. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Hennbbst.  That  Is  correct.  That  Is 
from  loans  made  In  past  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  further  discussed  the 
money  owed  by  India,  which  has  not 
been  settled.  Incidentally,  for  a  fraction 
of  the  total  amount  of  money  that  India 
owed  us,  and  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
this  loan  was  over  and  above  smd  en- 
tirely separate  from  the  gifts  which  were 
made  by  IDA  to  India.  So  India  has  re- 
ceived huge  sums  of  money.  bUlions  Emd 
billions  and  billions  of  dollars,  frxMn  the 
United  States.  Had  it  not  been  for  that.  I 
submit  that  she  would  not  have  de- 
veloped a  nuclear  weapon  which  In  the 
future  could  be  very  dangerous  to  the 
future  of  the  world. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  able  Senator  from  Virginia  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  . 

Mr.  SYMENQTON.  First,  I  commend 
and  congratulate  the  sible  Senator  from 
Virginia  for  brlnilng  out  the  facts  in  the 
soft-loan  case  in  the  same  able  fashion 
in  which  he  has  done  in  so  many  other 
soft-loan  efforts  constantly  brought  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

For  some  reason,  we  call  these  loans. 
The  able  Senator  has  had  considerable 
experience  in  finance.  Does  he  believe 
that  lending  money  to  a  country  for  50 
years,  with  no  interest  rate  and  no  re- 
payment of  principal  for  10  years,  would 
be  considered  in  a  normal  banking  situ- 
ation as  a  loan  or  a  gift? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  think  that 
if  any  bank  considered  that  to  be  a  loan, 
the  bank  examiners  would  close  that 
bank  rather  quickly.  Clearly,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, It  is  a  gift. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  The  Senator  might 
be  interested  in  an  experience  I  had  in 
one  of  these  efforts  to  give  to  foreigners 
American  dollars  which  are  badly  needed 
at  home. 

One  day.  the  great  intemalional 
banker,  Mr.  Eugene  Black,  asked  me  if 
I  would  go  with  him  for  the  setting  up  of 
the  Asian  Bank.  We  went  to  the  Far  East, 
and  the  bank  was  established  imder  his 
guidance.  All  I  requested  was  that  the 
new  bank  not  have  a  soft-loan  window. 
He  said  that  he  agreed,  although  there 
was  great  pressure  to  Include  soft  loans. 
About  a  year  later,  the  distinguished 
former   Senator   from   Tennessee    (Mr. 
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Oore).  Inquired  how  much  of  that  bil- 
lion dollars  that  we  set  up  for  normal 
loans  had  been  lent. 

I  know  that  the  able  Senator  and  the 
Senate  itself  would  be  interested  to  Imow 
that,  upon  examination,  it  was  discovered 
that  not  1  cent  of  that  billion  dollars 
had  been  losmed,  because  these  people 
were  confident  that  imder  the  steady 
lobbying  that  is  characteristic  of  this 
town,  they  would  ultimately  get  this  sof  t- 
locui  window.  Then  instead  of  having  to 
pay  a  normal  amount  of  interest  as  any 
American  citizen  or  businessman  does 
who  borrows  money,  they  would  be  aWe, 
in  effect,  to  get  the  money  for  nothing. 

Another  reason  why  I  commend  the 
able  Senator  for  his  position  in  this  mat- 
ter is  that  one  of  the  people  Involved 
heavily  in  one  of  these  soft-loan  windows 
said,  "Why  did  they  caD  it  a  loan?  We 
have  to  go  through  all  the  bureaucracy 
and  the  cost  of  following  it.  when  ac- 
tually it  is  a  gift.  Why  do  we  not  simply 
•give  the  money  to  the  country  and  for- 
get about  it?" 

That  came  up  in  a  discussion  in  which 
It  turned  out  that  one  of  the  coimtries  to 
which  we  were  lending  money  at  no  in- 
terest rate  and  no  repayment  of  principal 
for  10  years  was  relending  the  money  to 
its  own  citizens  at  16-percent  interest  per 
year. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  In  the 
House  debate,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
money  is  being  loaned  by  various  govern- 
ments to  their  own  citizens — the  ones 
the  taxpayers  are  trying  to  help — at  in- 
terest rates  of  12  to  20  percent. 

Mr.  SYMZNQTON.  It  is  even  higher 
than  I  thought. 

I  ask  this  question  of  the  Senator,  who 
is  one  of  the  experts,  if  not  the  expert, 
on  financial  matters  in  this  body:  Does 
he  think  that  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  is  in  unusually  good  shape  at  this 
time,  so  that  we  can  afford  to  continue  to 
give  this  money  away? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  No.  I  think 
our  Oovemment  is  in  a  very  grave  finan- 
cial situation. 

I  might  preface  my  remarks  by  saying 
that  the  Senators  from  Missouri  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  are  in  a  minority, 
X  feel,  in  our  belief  that  our  country  is 
la  a  very  grave,  serious  financial  situa- 
tion. 

When  we  reallae  that  the  total  Federal 
fluids  deficit  for  a  6-year  period  ending 
the  next  fiscal  year  will  total  $133  bil- 
lion, or  that  25  percent  of  the  total  na- 
tional debt  has  been  incurred  during  that 
short  period  of  time,  I  think  that  is  cause 
for  grave  oonoem.  Whta  we  know  that 
the  average  citizen  cannot  buy  a  home 
now  or  build  a  home  or  even  obtain  loans 
for  other  purposes  because  of  the  very, 
very  high  interest  rates  that  are  being 
charged — which  I  contend  goes  back  to 
the  fact  that  the  Oovemment  itself  is 
borrowing  so  much  money  that  it  is  driv- 
ing the  interest  rates  up — I  think  that  Is 
cause  for  grave  concern. 

Mr.  SYMINQTON.  The  Senator  Is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

I  have  seen  a  lot  of  bad  management 
around  this  town.  The  worst  I  have  ever 
seen  is  the  so-called  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency.  It  was  pointed  out  last  winter 
that   they   were   running   Oovemment 


apartmmt  houses  or  residences  within  a 
few  blocks  of  the  Cm)ltol  and  were 
charging  rental  fees  for  properties  but 
provided  no  heat  and  no  light  In  the 
buildings.  Pictures  showed  the  people 
wrapped  in  overcoats,  and  so  forth. 

Without  getting  into  any  biblical  ad- 
monition, such  as  "charity  begins  at 
home,"  does  not  the  Senator  believe  that 
if  we  can  afford  this  type  and  charac- 
ter of  investment — which  Is  really  not 
an  investment  but  a  gift — for  foreign 
countries,  then  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
give  more  consideration  to  the  problems 
of  the  people  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Yes.  I  think 
so.  I  believe  that  we  have  an  obligation 
to  the  American  people  first,  to  try  to 
take  care  of  the  great  problenu  facing 
this  country,  right  here.  We  have  tre- 
mendous problems  here  in  many  fields  of 
endeavor. 

While  no  person  I  have  met  Is  more 
compassionate  than  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  I  like  to  feel  that  I  am  a  man 
of  compassion;  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  can  go  around  the  world  on  an  anti- 
poverty  program  and  try  to  eliminate 
poverty  for  the  rest  of  the  world  until 
we  can  do  something  about  our  own 
problem  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
a  privilege  to  Join  my  colleague,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Virginia,  In  his  logical 
and  wise  criticism  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. I  thank  him  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  very  grateful  to  my  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Missouri.  I 
might  say  to  the  Senate  that  it  was  his 
eloquence,  his  information,  and  debates 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  several 
years  ago  that  caused  me  to  take  such  a 
keen  interest  in  this  giveaway  program. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  is  very 
kind. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  read  into  the  Rxcoao  at 
this  point  the  statement  made  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairmtm  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  House,  Mr. 
MAspN  of  Texas.  I  shall  not  read  it  all 
but  I  do  wish  to  read  one  paragraph. 
This  Is  what  he  said: 

I  am  not  golag  to  vots  to  tncrcsM  our 
oommltmanti  »t  a  Uni«  when  we  c«aiiot  take 
care  of  the  folks  at  bom»,  when  the  <lollar 
baa  been  under  heavy  pressure,  when  the 
national  debt  has  inere—ed  by  about  on«- 
flfth  In  the  laat  four  yeara,  and  when  we  are 
going  Into  debt  this  year  another  $15  bUllon. 

Actually,  it  will  be  more  than  $15  bU- 
llon. 

Mr.  President,  the  defeat  of  this  legis- 
lation does  not  eliminate  the  IDA  pro- 
gram. It  still  has  funds  in  the  program. 
This  would  merely  mean  we  do  not  again 
replenish  that  fund.  We  have  been  doing 
this  since  1960;  but  we  do  not  again 
replenish  the  fund  because  somewhere 
down  the  line  we  have  to  call  a  halt  if  we 
are  going  to  get  Oovemment  spending 
under  control  and  get  inflation  under 
control.  I  submit  we  are  not  going  to  get 
the  cost  of  living  under  control  imtll  we 
get  the  cost  of  Oovemment  here  In 
Washington  under  control. 

I  want  to  say  again  it  Is  not  pleasant 
to  have  to  oppose  this  program.  I  do  not 


relish  the  Idea  at  all.  I  do  not  like  to  say 
what  I  am  going  to  say  now.  But  I  am 
not  convinced  that  the  money  the  tax- 
payers are  putting  up  which  is  going  to 
the  World  Bank  and  from  the  World 
Bank  through  the  soft-loan  window  to 
various  countries  at  no  Interest  rate,  la 
really  getting  down  to  help  the  people 
in  those  countries. 

It  has  been  established  throughout  the 
Record  that  those  governments  take  that 
money  which  they  obtain  from  the  soft- 
loan  window  of  the  World  Bank  and  then 
loan  that  money  to  their  own  citizens  at 
a  very  high  Interest  rate. 

We  also  know  that  most  of  these  coun- 
tries which  will  get  the  benefit  of  the 
soft  loans  or  this  giveaway  program  are 
not  democratic  governments.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  correctly  said  that 
India  is,  but  so  many  of  them  are  not 
democratic  governments.  I  would  like  to 
have  some  proof  that  these  huge  sums 
of  money  tire  not  being  siphoned  off  the 
top  by  the  governments  in  some  of  these 
coimtries. 

I  realize  that  the  Senate  has  a  propen- 
sity and  desire  to  appropriate  fimds,  to 
vote  more  and  more  money  for  almost 
any  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  legislation  we 
are  not  dealing  with  the  World  Bank 
as  such.  We  are  dealing  with  one  part 
of  the  World  Bank.  In  reviewing  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  the  efBciency  of  the 
International  Development  Association 
loan  procedures — and  that  is  what  we 
are  talking  about  in  this  legislation — the 
World  Bank  itself  highlighted  the  fol- 
lowing weaknesses: 

First.  Cumbersome  and  outmoded  op- 
erating procedures. 

Second.  Duplicated  services. 

Third.  Understaffing  and  lack  of 
technical  expertise. 

Fourth.  Lack  of  preparedness  in  con- 
tracting for  project. 

Fifth.  Lack  of  basic  financial  data. 

Sixth.  Procedure  for  establishing  In- 
vestment priorities  inefficient  or  lack- 
ing. 

Seventh.  Indefinite  lines  of  respon- 
sibility. 

Eighth.  Loans  granted  for  the  con- 
struction of  roads  whan  roads  cod- 
stmcted  under  prior  loans  were  not  be- 
ing adequately  maintained. 

That  is  what  the  World  Bank  itself 
had  to  say  about  Uie  International  De- 
velopment Association. 

Mr.  President,  knowing  the  deslret 
and  the  prc^iensitles  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  to  vote  tax  funds,  I 
suspect  that  I  am  in  a  minority  when  dt 
comes  to  a  vote  on  this  issue.  I  am  used 
to  being  in  the  minority  on  financial 
matters  In  the  Congress.  I  do  not  par- 
ticularly like  it;  nevertheless,  I  am  used 
to  it.  "But  I  think  it  is  significant,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  branch  of  the  Con- 
gress which  is  closest  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States;  namely,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  has  overwhelmingly 
voted  down  the  proposal  which  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  debating  today. 

In  analyzing  the  vote. of  Uie  House  of 
Repreaentatives,  which  defeated  this 
$1.5  billion  program,  the  vote  in  the 
House  was  155  in  favor  and  34$ 
against — a  very  substantial  majority. 
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Moreover,  and  what  to  me  is  quite 
significant,  the  rejection  of  this  $1.5  bil- 
lion contribution  to  the  International 
Development  Association  was  truly  na- 
Uonal  in  character.  I  have  analyzed  the 
vote.  The  entire  delegations  from  13 
States  voted  in  opposition.  I  repeat,  the 
entire  delegations  from  13  States  voted 
against  it. 

Including  those  13  States  and  the 
total  delegations  from  30  States,  more 
than  half  of  the  Representatives  voted 
against  this  proposal. 

To  break  that  down  into  more  detail. 
the  entire  delegation  of  Kansas,  Msdne, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Mexico,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Dakota.  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia 
voted  against  the  IDA  contribution. 

Furthermore,  the  single  at-large  Con- 
gressmen from  Delaware.  North  Dakota, 
and  Wyoming  voted  in  the  negative. 

This  overwhelming  rejection  came 
from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

More  than  half  of  the  Representatives 
of  California  who  voted  on  this  issue 
voted  against  the  pending  legislation. 

Eighteen  members  of  the  New  York 
delegation,  almost  half,  voted  for  re- 
jection. 

Fourteen  Representatives  from  Illinois 
out  of  23  who  voted  "no."  That  is  60  per- 
cent rejection  in  Illinois. 

Here  is  how  some  of  the  other  delega- 
tions voted: 

Five  out  of  six  voting  Representatives 
from  Alabama  voted  "no."  The  sixth  was 
paired  against  the  bill. 

All  three  voting  Representatives  from 
Arkansas  voted  "no." 

Five  out  of  six  Connecticut  Congress- 
men voted  "no." 

Ten  of  the  fifteen  Representatives 
from  Florida  voted  "no." 

Eight  of  ten  Georgia  Representatives 
voted  "no." 

Eight  of  eleven  Indiana  Representa- 
tives voted  "no." 

Six  of  seven  Kentucky  Congressmen 
voted  "no." 

All  four  voting  Representatives  from 
Mississippi  voted  "no." 

Six  out  of  nine  voting  Representatives 
from  Missouri  voted  "no." 

Ten  out  of  eleven  North  Carolina  Rep- 
resentatives voted  "no." 

Fourteen  out  of  twenty -three  voting 
Representatives  from  Ohio  voted  "no." 

Four  out  of  five  voting  Representatives 
from  South  Carolina  voted  "no." 

Seven  out  of  eight  voting  Represent- 
atives from  Tennessee  voted  "no." 

Nineteen  out  of  twenty -four  Texas 
Congressmen  voted  "no." 

So  I  say  that  that  rejection  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  a  national 
rejection  of  this  unwise,  expensive,  and. 
in  my  judgment,  completely  injustified 
giveaway  program. 

It  Is  different  from  the  normal  func- 
tlcms  of  the  World  Bank.  It  is  admin- 
istered by  the  World  Bank,  but  it  is  a 
program  entirely  separate  from  the  other 
functions  of  the  World  Bank. 

The  money  will  be  borrowed.  We  will  be 
borrowing  money  at  9-percent  interest. 
And  that  is  what  the  Oovemment  is  pay- 
big  for  the  money  to  give  that  money  to 
the  World  Bank  which,  In  turn,  will  loan 
it  to  other  countries  at  1  percoit.  And 
those  other  countries  win  loan  it  to  their 
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own  citizens  at  anywhere  from  12  per- 
cent to  20  percent.  I  think  it  Is  not  a 
program  that  would  be  wise  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  approve  in  view  of  the  very  des- 
perate financial  condition  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  Itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

Hie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.-  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  S.  2665. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  in  respect 
of  that  bUl,  I  wish  to  state  my  support 
of  the  bill. 

It  was  based  on  my  own  view  of  the 
urgency  of  this  matter  that  we  had  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  which  properly 
spread  over  a  4-year  period  the  $375  mil- 
lion figure  per  year,  rather  than  a  total 
figure  in  excess  of  $1  billion  for  the  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  replenishment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
this  is  a  most  urgent  aspect  of  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States. 

I  realize  our  own  problems,  our  own 
serious  deficiencies  In  many  of  the  areas 
in  which  IDA  would  help  other  countries. 
However,  the  ability  to  cope  with  the 
problems  of  poverty,  disease,  and  back- 
wardness in  the  world  is  relative.  And 
relatively  speaking,  the  needs  of  the 
world,  are  so  lu-gent  and  our  ability  to 
help  supply  those  needs  relative  to  the 
ability  of  others  is  of  such  a  nature  that 
we  simply  must  contribute. 

Let  us  remember  that  25  countries  are 
participating,  of  which  25  we  are  1. 
And  this  is  a  rather  new  aspect  of  the 
post-World  War  II  history.  We  have 
thought  a  lot  on  what  has  to  be  done. 

If  anyone  thinks  for  a  moment  that 
this  is  a  light  matter  that  we  are  dealing 
with,  let  us  remember  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  have  died,  are  dying,  and  will 
die  in  the  famine  in  Sahel  and  elsewhere 
in  Africa,  from  which  I  have  Just  come 
myself  in  the  last  few  months,  and  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

When  we  compare  those  sections  of  the 
world  with  our  own,  two-thirds  of  the 
population  of  the  vJbrld  still  lives  in 
abject  poverty.  There  is  great  poverty. 
However,  that  Is  endemic  in  the  problem 
in  the  iXKJr  lands  and  In  the  problem 
with  which  we  are  trying  to  cope. 

Mr.  President,  for  all  of  those  reasons, 
I  believe  that  IDA  would  be  extremely 
important  and  vital  to  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  and  to  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

I  hope  that  prompt  action  can  be 
taken  on  this  matter  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  S. 
2665,  a  bill  to  provide  for  increased  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  in  the 
International  Development  Association 
was  reported  out  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  May  9,  1974  and  is 
pending  approval  by  the  Senate.  This 
bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  pay  annual  installments  of 
$375  million  each  as  the  United  States' 
contribution  to  the  Association.  I  under- 
stand our  share  is  in  excess  of  21  percoit 
of  the  total  contributed  by  all  nations. 

I  make  note  of  the  status  of  the  bill  be- 
cause of  its  indirect  but  potentisdly 
harmful  effect  on  a  small  industrj'  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Dm-ing 
the  fiscal  year  1973,  mushroom  growers 
in  Pennsylvania  accounted  for  over  55 
percent  of  the  total  of  the  U.S.  market 
with  the  remainder  grown  primarily  in 
the  States  of  Michigan,  New  Yoit,  and 
Ohio.  In  fact,  this  industry  represents 
the  largest  cash  value  agriculture  crop 
in  the  State  with  total  sales  of  nearly 
$60  million  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

Unfortunately,  in  recent  years  the  eco- 
nomic viabihty  of  this  Industry  has  been 
seriously  Impaired  by  Government  sub- 
sidized imported  canned,  mushrooms. 
Several  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 
Chairman  Morgan  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  and  governors  and 
leaders  of  the  affected  States  have  Joined 
me  in  sm  unsuccessful  bid  to  limit  im- 
ported mushrooms  by  directing  section 
204  negotiations.  However,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  the  State  Department  \s 
now  prepared  to  strongly  recommend 
this  action. 

Because  of  the  already  depressed  con- 
dition of  the  industry,  the  recent  pub- 
licity surounding  an  FDA  investigation 
for  botulism  in  canned  mushrooms  has 
crippled  it  even  more  and  could  well  pro- 
vide the  final  blow.  Had  our  Oovem- 
ment acted  to  limit  the  imports,  the  In- 
dustry might  well  be  able  to  pull  through 
this  crisis.  It  is  imix)rtant  to  note  that 
the  FDA  reports  no  findings  of  any  sick- 
ness or  deaths  resulting  from  botulism 
in  canned  mushrooms. 

As  a  result  of  the  botulism  scare,  the 
Industry  has  applied  to  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  for  long  term,  low 
interest  loans  to  survive.  However,  it  ap- 
pears the  loans  will  not  be  approved  be- 
cause of  a  requirement  that  the  disaster 
be  directly  related  to  a  natural  cause.  My 
review  of  the  enacting  legislation  shows 
the  SBA  has  the  authority  to  make  a 
favorable  determination,  and  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  urge  It  be  done. 

It  appears  that  our  competitors  in 
other  countries  have  a  far  easier  time  ob- 
taining financial  assistance  from  our 
Oovemment.  The  World  Bank.  IDA'S  pa- 
rent organization,  is  reported  about  to 
approve  a  $13  million  agriculturad  loan  to 
South  Korea.  $4.5  million  of  this  money 
is  to  be  used  to  upgrade  facilities  used  to 
process  canned  mushrooms  and  peaches. 
Simple  mathematics  shows  the  U.S.  share 
of  the  loan  will  amount  to  over  $2.5  mil- 
lion. We  have  received  assurances  from 
the  Department  of  Treasury  that  the 
Improved  facilities  will  not  be  used  to 
compete  with  the  U.S.  mushroom  in- 
dustry, but  Instead  to  meet  the  growing 
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demands  of  the  world  market.  Who  Is  to 
police  this  requirement  and  what  hap- 
pens after  the  terms  of  the  loan  are  com- 
plete? 

I  do  not  think  it  Improper  to  suggest 
that  representatives  to  the  IDA  should 
consider  the  full  ramifications  of  their 
actions.  It  Is  no  wonder  that  funding  for 
the  IDA  finds  resistance  in  the  Congress 
when  situations  like  this  are  permitted 
to  occur.  The  future  of  the  United  States' 
paiticipation  in  this  program  could  well 
revolve  around  the  degree  to  which  the 
IDA  takes  notice  of  imtoward  impact  on 
U.S.  domestic  interests. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  considers  the  American  contribu- 
tion to  the  World  Bank's  International 
Development  Association  at  a  critical 
moment  for  over  1  billion  of  the  world's 
poor  in  more  than  30  of  the  poorest 
developing  countries. 

As  a  result  of  the  doubling  and  trebling 
of  the  prices  for  food,  fertilizer,  oil  and 
industrial  commodities,  the  poorest  na- 
tions are  faced  with  an  unprecedented 
financial  crisis. 

Their  meager  holdings  of  foreign  cur- 
rency stand  to  be  depleted  as  they  slip 
into  depression  and  bankruptcy. 

Unemployment,  already  soaring  in  the 
cities  of  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America, 
will  increase  dramatically. 

And,  most  serious  of  all,  the  threat  of 
famine  and  malnutrition  hangs  over  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  people  as  fertilizer- 
starved  land  falls  to  produce  the  yields 
necessary  to  avert  disaster. 

The  crisis  of  the  world's  poor  poses  a 
moral  dilemma  for  the  relatively  affluent 
industrial  world.  Either  we  take  Immedi- 
ate steps  to  deal  with  this  growing  hu- 
man crisis  or  we  will  stand  accused  of 
contributing  to  the  suffering  of  great 
numbers  of  people. 

Our  Nation  has  never  turned  Its  back 
on  those  in  desperate  need.  The  authori- 
zation before  us  today  is  one  essential 
element  in  what  I  hope  will  become  a 
cooperative  global  effort  to  aid  those  na- 
tions unable  to  bear  the  burden  of  sky- 
rocketing worldwide  Inflation  and  short- 
ages in  agricultural  production. 

As  an  affiliate  of  the  World  Bank,  the 
International  Development  Association 
has  been  promoting  economic  develop- 
ment since  its  foimdtng  In  1960. 

IDA  was  fotmded  largely  as  a  resiilt 
of  an  American  initiative.  And  to  be 
even  more  precise,  it  was  established  as 
an  initiative  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Its  ob- 
jective is  to  provide  fimds  to  those  coim- 
trles  who  cannot  afford  to  borrow  money 
needed  for  vital  development  projects  at 
going  rates  of  interest.  Its  concessional 
loan  program  has  already  provided  66 
member  coimtries  with  over  $5.8  billion. 
8.  2665  provides  an  authorization  for 
the  fourth  IDA  replenishment.  This  re- 
plenishment agreement  was  reached  In 
Nairobi  in  September  1973  after  many 
montlis  of  negotiations.  The  agreement 
as  it  now  stands  has  reduced  the  U.S. 
share  from  40  percent — the  past  level — 
to  33^  percent  of  the  total  contribu- 
tions. 

IDA  funds  go  to  the  poorest  nations 
who  simply  cannot  afford  the  lending 
rates  of  commercial  institutions  or  the 
regular  World  Bcuik  rates.  It  la  clear  that 
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IDA  plays  a  vital  role  In  Increasing  the 
flow  of  financial  resources  to  countries 
that  are  not  creditworthy  In  the  tradi- 
tional sense  or  have  exhausted  their 
borrowing  capacity  on  conventional 
terms. 

The  per  capita  Incomes  of  the  coim- 
tries receiving  IDA  funds  average  weD 
under  $200  per  year.  The  economies  of 
these  poor  nations  are  agricultural.  Thus, 
the  majority  of  IDA  fimds  go  to  proj- 
ects related  to  increased  agricultxu-al 
production  and  rural  development  ef- 
forts. Millions  of  people  will  benefit  from 
a  $14  million  IDA  tubewell  project  in 
Bangladesh.  The  victims  of  drought  and 
disease  in  the  Sahel  will  be  aided  by  $14 
million  for  drought  relief.  Earthquake 
rehabilitation  in  Nicaragua  will  be 
helped  with  $20  million  In  IDA  funds. 

These  are  Just  a  very  few  of  the  proj- 
ects which  IDA  is  currently  funding  and 
which  will  have  to  be  halted  if  the 
United  States  refuses  to  contribute  to 
this  important  multilateral  institution. 
In  the  fields  of  fertilizer  production,  road 
and  railway  construction,  irrigation  proj- 
ects, educational  devel(vment,  disease 
prevention,  just  to  name  a  few,  IDA  is 
working  with  the  very  poor  nations  In 
improving  the  quality  of  life  In  the  poor- 
est parts  of  the  world. 

We  must  realize  that  the  problems 
IDA  attacks  on  a  daUy  basis  are  global 
problems  which  threaten  the  security  of 
rich  and  poor  nations  alike.  There  can 
be  no  economic  and  political  stability  in 
a  world  faced  with  widespread  famine 
and  malnutrition.  The  growing  chance 
of  political  and  economic  confrontation 
between  rich  and  poor  nations  is  fueled 
by  the  feeling  of  desperation  and  isola- 
tion of  the  very  poorest  members  of  the 
international  community.  Our  only  hope 
of  ending  the  cycle  of  severe  poverty  in 
the  developing  world,  which  in  turn  per- 
petually requires  our  financial  assistance, 
is  to  enable  these  countries  to  embark 
on  development  projects  which  will  make 
them  less  dependent  on  the  industrial- 
ized world  for  food  and  basic  industrial 
commodities. 

The  Senate  must  act  favorably  on  this 
authorization  if  IDA  is  to  stay  alive.  De- 
feat by  the  Senate  will  siu-ely  cause  the 
organization  to  collapse  because  other 
industrialized  nations  would  withdraw 
their  support. 

Although  I  understand  the  atmosphere 
in  which  the  House  considered  this  au- 
thorization. I  consider  the  action  taken 
to  be  a  regiettable  and  harmful  response 
to  an  international  economic  crisis 

It  was  further  argued  in  the  House 
that  loans  to  the  least  developed  nations 
would  only  go  to  the  Arab  oil  exporting 
states  to  pay  for  needed  petroleum  im- 
ports. Those  who  made  this  argument 
were  not  familiar  with  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  IDA  loans.  IDA  was  not  de- 
signed to  subsidize  cost  increases  in  the 
importation  of  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products.  In  disbursing  foreign  exchange 
IDA  does  so  CMily  for  Imports  of  specific 
goods  and  services  required  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  project  for  which  the  credit 
was  granted.  Consequently.  IDA  funds 
cannot  be  siphoned  off  by  a  borrower  to 
pay  for  items  not  related  to  the  project 
The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 


tee has  carefully  considered  thla  leglsia 
tlon.  It  held  another  set  of  hearings  to 
answer  many  of  the  charges  against  IDA 
made  in  the  House  debate.  It  is  clear  that 
the  Senate  today  is  to  approve  an  agree- 
the  only  responsible  course  of  action  for 
ment  negotiated  fairly  by  the  executive 
branch  which  is  In  the  best  Interests  of 
the  United  States. 

An  American  withdrawal  from  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  International  Development 
Association  would  be  a  clear  signal  to  the 
industrialized  world  that  we  are  no 
longer  wUllng  to  pay  our  fair  share  In 
eradicating  poverty  and  hunger  in  the 
developing  world.  I  cannot  believe  that 
this  would  be  the  response  desired  by 
the  American  people. 

Failure  to  approve  this  replenishment 
would  also  be  a  signal  to  the  world's 
poor  that  we  are  not  Interested  in  con- 
tributing to  a  minimal  effort  to  help  them 
at  a  time  of  desperate  need.  The  reaction 
to  a  negative  vote  here  would  have  po- 
litical reverberations  aroimd  the  world. 
And  the  economic  consequences  of  such 
action  would  follow  shortly.  To  expect 
that  our  Nation  can  say  "no"  to  the 
world's  poor  and  then  have  their  coopera- 
tion in  the  extraction  of  raw  materials 
under  their  control,  as  well  as  the  open- 
ing of  their  markets  to  American  prod- 
ucts. Is  sheer  folly. 

It  Is  in  our  self-interest  to  act  to  ap- 
prove this  authorization.  It  Is  our  moral 
obligation  to  aid  those  who  face  hunger 
and  economic  deprivation.  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  not  to  abandon  those  na- 
tions who  ask  us  to  help  them  so  that 
they  may  help  themselves. 

I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  a  letter  signed  by  five  former 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury.  This  letter 
expresses  the  support  of  these  able  and 
experienced  men  for  the  pending  legisla- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Mat  14.  1974. 
Hon.  JORH  Bpakxman. 

Acting  Chairman,  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

DsAK  Senator  Spakkman:  As  former  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Treasury,  we  wish  to  expreu 
to  your  Committee  and  to  the  Senate  at 
Large  how  extremely  Important  we  regard 
United  States  support  for  the  Fourth  Replen- 
ishment of  the  Intematonal  Development 
Association  (IDA) .  In  terms  of  vitally  needed 
resources  for  the  development  of  less  de- 
veloped nations,  IDA  occupies  a  xujlque  and 
preeminent  position.  As  the  largest  single 
provider  of  develo{»nent  funds  on  a  con- 
cessional basis,  with  its  loons  going  to  the 
poorest  of  the  poor  countries,  IDA  has  become 
a  key  to  cooperative  development  efforts. 
Under  the  sound  and  professional  manage- 
ment of  the  World  Bank,  its  Impressive  rec- 
ord In  the  thirteen  years  of  its  operations 
has  helped  provide  a  catalyst  for  other  de- 
velopment efforts. 

Each  of  us  has  served  as  U.S.  Oovernor  of 
IDA  or  Its  parent  organization,  the  WcM-ld 
Bank.  Each  of  us  knows  that  VS.  participa- 
tion In  IDA  and  similar  multilateral  Institu- 
tions Is  of  very  broad  significance  for  the 
tTnlted  States  and  for  the  nature  of  the 
world  economy. 

Por  the  United  States,  the  process  of  de- 
velopment tha^  IDA  supports  means  expan- 
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(ton  of  markets  abroad  for  the  products  of 
our  farms  and  Industries,  as  well  as  better 
and  cheaper  sources  of  supply  for  raw  mate- 
riali  we  require  In  increasing  amounts. 

f^  the  world  economy,  IDA  Is  an  essential 
element  in  a  cooperative  approach  to  the 
mtlre  spectrum  of  International  eoonomlo 
problems,  an  approach  that  Is  a  cornerstone 
of  our  efforts. 

Cooperation  with  other  nations  Is  Integral; 
we  cannot  realistically  expect  other  countries 
to  respond  to  our  negotiating  objectives  in 
other  major  fields  such  as  International 
trade,  Investment  and  monetary  reform,  and 
not  ourselves  be  a  full  participant  In  as 
Important  an  arena  for  cooperation  as  IDA. 
The  serious  new  problems  posed  by  the  oU 
crisis  for  the  UjS.  and  for  developing  coun- 
tries In  no  way  change  this  view,  but  rather 
reinforce  the  necessity  to  proceed  promptly 
to  maintain  our  national  oommltment  to 
orderly  development. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  domestic  eoid 
other  International  financial  burdens  borne 
by  the  United  States.  However,  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  proposed  IDA  replenishment, 
which  would  require  U.S.  oontributtons  of 
1375  million  a  year  over  a  four-year  period, 
can  remotely  be  considered  as  beyond  our 
economic  capacities.  In  comparison  to  mag- 
nitudes such  as  our  gross  luitlonal  product 
or  the  Federal  Budget,  the  cost  to  us  of  the 
IDA  Fourth  Replenishment  will  clearly  be 
lower  than  In  the  past. 

The  Fourth  Replenishment  Agreement 
negotiated  last  year  In  Nairobi  Impresses  us 
as  an  ezceptlonaly  favorable  one  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  United  States,  particularly 
in  vlaw  of  the  reduction  In  the  VS.  share  to 
one-third. 

IDA  will  be  out  of  funds  by  June  30.  Our 
negotiating  partners  In  the  other  developed 
countries  are  prepared  to  move  ahead  on  the 
Fourth  Replenishment  now,  provided  there 
Is  evidence  that  the  United  States  will  take 
up  Its  fair  share.  Only  prompt  and  affirma- 
tive action  by  the  Senate  can  provide  that 
evidence.  The  alternative  to  such  action  la 
grave  jeopardy  to  the  survival  of  what  has 
jeen  a  major  element  of  VS.  foreign  economic 
policy.  We  urge  that  your  Committee  exert 
the  strongest  possible  effort  toward  restoring 
a  full  and  cooperative  UJS.  role  in  the  affairs 
of  the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion. 

Sincerely  yours, 

BOBKKT   B.    ANDEmsON, 
JOSXPR  W.  Barr, 
JOHK  B.  CONMALLT, 

C.  Douglas  Dillon, 
HiNBT  H.  PowLm. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2865, 1  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation  to  authorize 
continued  U.S.  participation  In  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association — 
IDA — ^the  soft  loan  agency  of  the  World 
Bank.  Participation  of  the  United  States 
and  other  donor  nations  In  this  fourth 
replenishment  of  funds  to  the  IDA  was 
negotiated  in  Nairobi  in  September,  be- 
fore the  onset  of  the  world  oil  crisis. 

The  world  oil  crisis  began  as  a  crisis 
of  supply;  after  the  Organization  of  Pe- 
troleum Exporting  Countries — OPEC — 
quadrupled  its  prices,  the  crisis  turned 
Into  one  of  ability  to  pay.  OPEC's  oil 
price  hikes  represent  a  threat  to  both 
the  economic  and  political  stability  of 
nations  all  over  the  world.  The  price  rises 
have  brought  inflation.  Industrial  slow- 
downs, and  economic  dislocations.  They 
have  caused  balance-of -payments  prob- 
lems, as  well  as  domestic  and  interna- 
tional political  problems,  for  most  of 
the  oil-Importing  nations. 

However,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 


developing  countries  have  been  hurt 
most.  There  is  a  real  danger  that  OPEC's 
arbitrary  pricing  policies  will  have  a  dev- 
astating effect  on  the  devdopment  ef- 
forts of  these  countries. 

OPEC's  new  oil  prices  alone  are  ex- 
pected to  cost  these  countries  $10  billion 
more  than  last  year,  thus  exceeding  the 
entira  $8  billion  in  net  aid  that  they  re- 
ceive&  that  year.  Their  already  strug- 
gling economies  will  be  further  squeezed 
by  the  higher  cost  of  their  considerable 
fertilizer  imports.  The  crisis  Is  particu- 
larly severe  for  the  millions  of  people 
fighting  starvation  in  nations  suffering 
from  the  African  drought. 

The  OPEC  policy  has  in  effect  created 
a  fourth-world  bloc  of  countries  by  con- 
solidating and  exploiting  cartel  power. 
The  world  oil  crisis  imderllnes  the  com- 
mon interest  of  the  developed  and  less- 
developed  countries  in  cooperative  efforts 
to  protect  our  economies  from  this  abuse 
of  power. 

Despite  the  hardships  we  ourselves 
have  Incurred  as  a  result  of  the  energy 
crisis,  we  must  remember  that  our  Na- 
tion has  by  far  the  most  abundant  econ- 
omy in  the  world. 

We  cannot  in  conscience  withdraw  our 
financial  support  for  multilateral  IDA 
lofin  assistance  programs  to  developing 
nations  whose  need  Is  so  great  at  this 
critical  time.  We  are  talking  about  coim- 
tries where  economic  progress  or  regres- 
sion can  literally  mean  life  or  death  for 
so  many  of  our  fellow  human  beings.  We 
can  well  afford  to  continue  to  contribute 
a  reasonable  share  to  the  economic 
growth  on  which  their  economic  survival 
ultimately  depends.  What  we  cannot 
afford  Is  to  be  driven  by  the  arbitrary 
actions  of  third  parties  to  retreat  from 
a  longstanding  commitment  which  Is 
well  foimded  In  terms  of  both  our  hu- 
manitarian Interest  and  our  national 
self-interest. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  IDA 
moneys  can  be  used  only  to  finance  de- 
velopment efforts  and  cannot  be  diverted 
to  pay  for  the  increased  oil  Import  bur- 
den of  the  recipient  countries.  In  other 
words,  our  IDA  contribution  cannot  wind 
up  In  the  overstuffed  coffers  of  oil  prof- 
iteers. 

Whether  or  not  each  of  the  OPEC 
countries  accepts  its  responsibility  to- 
ward the  less  developed  countries  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  In  the  meantime,  we 
must  continue  our  modest  efforts  to  help 
tiiem  develop  economically. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
move  promptly  to  continue  American 
participation  In  the  vital  IDA  programs. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  some  Important  informa- 
tion developed  by  Mr.  James  P.  Grant, 
president  of  the  Overseas  Envelopment 
Council,  in  an  article  "Energy  Shock 
and  the  Development  Prospect,"  which 
was  Included  in  full  in  a  print  Issued  in 
April  by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  entitled,  "Implications  of 
Recent  OPEC  Oil  Price  Increases." 

I  ask  unamlmous  consent  to  include  a 
summary  of  this  article  In  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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(By  James  P.  Grant) 

Early  In  1973,  the  growth  prospects  of  most 
developing  countries  for  the  decade  ahead 
appeared  good.  Twelve  months  later,  these 
prospects  are  In  grave  Jeopardy  because  of 
the  jolt  of  sudden  massive  price  Increases  of 
their  essential  Imports — primarily  oU,  food, 
and  fertilizers.  They  also  will  be  hurt  by  the 
deepening  of  the  global  economic  slowdown 
already  in  prospect  for  1974  even  before  the 
announcement  of  the  Arab  oil  embargo  and 
the  OPEC  price  Increase  for  oU.  The  result 
of  these  massive  changes  is  that  some  devel- 
oping countries  will  suffer  severe,  but  man- 
ageable, shocks;  others  now  face  catastro- 
phe and  their  development  prospects  are  en- 
dangered for  the  rest  of  the  decade. 

The  "energy  shock"  which  these  countries 
are  experiencing  comes  from  two  dlflerent 
factors:  (1)  the  Increase  In  oil  prices,  and  (2) 
higher  prices  for  food  and  fertilizer,  both  of 
which  are  essential  commodities  which  they 
Import  In  large  quantities  from  developed 
countries.  If  prices  remain  at  current  levels 
(which  are  four  times  those  of  1972)  the  non- 
oil  exporting  developing  countries  wUl  have 
to  pay  $10  bUUon  more  for  necessary  oil  Im- 
ports In  1974  than  In  1973.  Moreover,  it  is 
likely  that  most  of  this  money  will  be  "re- 
cycled"— In  the  form  of  oU-country  pur- 
chases and  Investments — not  Into  these 
economies  but  Into  those  of  the  developed 
countries.  And  with  wheat  Eoid  nitrogenous 
fertlUzer  prices  three  times  as  high  as  those 
of  1972,  Increased  costs  for  Imports  of  these 
two  commodities  alone  (prlmarUy  frcm  the 
United  States)   will  be  over  $3.5  blUlon. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  rises,  the  de- 
veloping countries  toUl  need  to  pay  some  Si  5 
billion  more  for  essential  imports  in  1974. 
The  massive  impact  of  these  price  increases 
Is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  they  are  equiv- 
alent to  nearly  five  times  the  total  of  net 
U.S.  development  assistance  In  1972,  and  al- 
most double  the  $8  bUUon  of  all  development 
assistance  that  the  developing  countries  re- 
ceived from  the  industrial  countries  in  the 


same  year. 
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Equally  liX4>ortant,  the  developing  coun- 
tries will  be  further  damaged  If  the  present 
worldwide  economic  slowdown  drifts  Into  a 
major  global  recession.  Their  export  earnings 
would  be  reduced,  and  those  countries  de- 
pending heavily  on  workers'  remittances  and 
on  revenues  frqgi  tourism  would  suffer  addi- 
tional harm.  Wnether  a  global  depression  can 
be  avoided  dependa  on  how  the  developed 
countries  (and  notably  the  U£4  react  to  the 
new  situation. 

For  many  developing  countries,  however, 
an  offsetting  factor  is  the  higher  prices  they 
now  reoelve  for  their  commodity  exports. 
Thtis,  BrazU's  mcreased  oil  bill  for  1974  of 
some  $1.2  billion  is  partially  offset  by  the 
much  higher  prices  for  Its  commodity  ex- 
ports. 

THB  KrrxcTS  wnx  yart 

The  developing  countries  as  a  whole  can 
be  divided  Into  four  aeparate  categories  on 


'This  paper  will  apepar  as  Chapter  U  in 
ODC's  annvial  publication:  The  United 
States  and  the  Developing  Countries:  Agenda 
for  Action  1974,  which  wUl  be  published  for 
the  CouncU  by  Praeger  Publishers  in  early 
April,  1974. 
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the  basis  of  bow  they  will  be  affected  by  these 
new  scarcities. 

1.  The  oil  exporters.  These  coiui tries,  with 
a  combined  population  of  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  billion  (greater  than  North  Arparica. 
the  European  oommunlty,  or  Latin  America) 
and  whose  governmental  oU  revenues  will  In- 
crease from  $14.5  billion  in  1972  to  an  ex- 
pected 985  billion  in  1974,  obviously  will  be 
in  a  greatly  improved  poaltion.  Countries 
such  as  Nigeria  and  Indonesia,  which  have 
large  Impoverished  populationa,  will  now 
have  sufficient  resources  to  support  and  az- 
pand  existing  developing  programa. 

2.  A  group  which  either  wUl  not  siiffer 
significant  injury  or  who  appear  to  be  net 
beneficiaries.  (Some  are  virtually  self-svif- 
flclent  In  energy  or  even  small  exports  (e.g., 
Colombia.  Mexico,  China);  others,  such  as 
Malaysia.  Morocco,  Zambia.  Zaire,  ara  bene- 
fiting; from  the  greatly  Increased  prices  for 
their  raw  material  exports. 

3.  A  group  of  countries  which  will  suffer 
disproportionately  from  serious  slowdowns 
in  the  developed  countries  because  major 
sectors  of  their  economies  (toiuism,  worker 
migration,  fruits  and  vegetables)  are  closely 
linked  by  proximity  with  the  developed 
countries  (as,  for  example,  Tvirkey  and 
TMnisia)  or  who  are  integrated  into  the 
world  economy  through  the  processing  of 
goods  (South  Korea,  Taiwan,  Singapore) .  The 
inherent  economic  strength  of  these  coun- 
tries and  their  access  to  the  world  financial 
markets  will  help  them  overcome  the  short- 
term  dUBcultles. 

4.  Some  30  mostly  very  poor  countries 
which  together  contam  some  900  million  peo- 
ple and  which  have  very  dismal  prospects 
for  the  future.  These  countries  urgently  need 
Bid  in  meeting  an  mcreaaed  Import  bill  of 
some  t3  bUllon  In  1974  for  essentials,  and 
will  need  additional  capital  to  increase  do- 
mestic food  and  energy  production  so  as  not 
to  be  permanently  dls«ulvantaged  by  the 
higher  prices  (e.g.,  India,  Bangladesh.  Philip- 
pines, Sahelian  Africa) . 

THX  ROLZ  or  TBX  TTNirXD  8TATX8 

Paradoxically  to  most  Americans,  the 
Tlnited  States  may  be  the  only  major  indus- 
trialized country  cxirrently  able  to  take  a  lead 
In  a  cooperative  global  effort  to  counteract 
the  effect  of  these  recent  price  changes.  The 
United  States  is  least  dependent  upon  oil 
Imports  and  is  benefitting  by  about  $6  bUlion 
In  F/Y  1974  from  higher  prices  for  Its  food 
exports.  Its  balance  of  payments  in  1974  and 
1976  should  be  strongly  favorable  despite  a 
possible  trade  deficit,  reflecting  the  fact  th*t 
the  United  States  will  provide  the  most  at- 
tractive investment  <q>portunlty  for  the  oil 
exporting  countries  with  their  potential  »50 
bUllon  to  W6  bUllon  annual  capital  surplus. 
However,  the  moral  and  logical  position  of 
the  United  States  in  urging  OPBC  action  to 
ease  the  world  crisis  would  be  greatly 
strengthened  by  an  initiative  to  use  our 
dominance  (together  with  that  of  Canada 
and  Australia)  of  the  world,  fooo  supply  to 
work  together  with  the  OPEC  countries  who 
dominate  the  world's  energy. 

ELXMZNT8  OF  A  SOLTTTION  roa  THE  OKVXLOFIXO 

coirmBixa 
Possibly  most  Important  U  the  need  to 
avoid  a  serious  global  recession.  This  requires 
that  (a)  the  United  States,  with  the  poten- 
tially strongest  economy,  return  to  a  healthy 
economy  in  1974  and  that  (b)  means  be 
fo\ind  for  recycling  funds  from  the  foreign 
exchange  surplus  nations  (OPEC  and  the 
United  States)  to  the  most  seriously  injured 
Industrial  and  developing  countries.  Moat 
developing  countries  wUl  require  specUl 
help: 

1.  The  International  Monetary  Pund  Only 
the  IMP  Is  In  the  position  to  help  the  devel- 
oping countries  absorb  the  short-run  impact 
of  the  price  Increases.  However,  its  short- 
term,  relatively  high  interest  faculties  are 
far  better  suited   to  helping  the  relatively 


advanced  developing  countries  (e«..  Mexico, 
Braail)  than  those  facing  major  problems 
with  already  limited  repayment  capacity 
(e«..  India.  Sri  Lanka) . 

a.  The  OPBC  Countries.  The  oil  exporters 
must  play  an  important  role  through  a  com- 
bination of:  (a)  concessional  sales  of  oU,  (b) 
bilateral  aid,  (c)  massive  new  suf^ort  for 
International  financial  institutions,  and  (d) 
InTeatment  In  fertiliser  production  and  raw 
material  development  in  the  developing 
countries. 

3.  The  Developed  Countries.  They  need  to 
provide  additional  help  to  the  poorest  coun- 
tries through  such  means  as  (a)  arranging 
a  debt  moratorium  for  the  most  acutely  hxirt 
developing  oo\in tries,  (b)  making  available 
an  additional  two  to  three  billion  doUars  an- 
nually to  finance  needed  imports  of  food 
and  manufaotured  goods  by  thoee  countries, 
with  one  possible  means  being  an  interna- 
tional food  program  to  finance  the  needed 
food  and  fertilizer  imports  of  these  countries 

4.  The  International  Financial  Institutions. 
The  World  Bank,  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  and  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  aU  play  major  roles  both  in  transferring 
more  resources  and  in  providing  leadership 
and  coordination  for  a  global  effort  to  assist 
the  hard-hit  developing  countriea  meet  their 
needs  for  greatly  hicreased  production  of 
food  and  energy.  They  can  assist  the  IMF  In 
meeting  the  short-term  requirements  by  in- 
creased use  of  sector  and  program  loans,  and 
they  can  play  a  major  role  in  an  expanded 
development  assistance  effort  which  would 
Include  major  contributions  from  the  OPBC 
countries. 

The  world  faces  a  crisis  comparable  in 
acale  to  those  of  the  1930s  and  the  Ute 
1940b  and  one  which  requires  a  major  re- 
^)onse  if  disaster  is  to  be  avoided.  In  the 
next  several  months,  the  nations  of  the  world 
will  be  participating  in  a  number  of  Inter- 
national negouationa  that  provide  a  series  of 
forums  for  the  crafting  of  a  new  global  ef- 
fort that  must  Include  substantial  new 
help— in  several  forms— to  thoee  poor  coun- 
tries which  are  most  grievously  injured.  The 
energy  conferences  provide  the  first  oppor- 
tunity for  exploring  such  broad  approaches 
In  admuon,  the  World  Pood  Conference  set 
for  November  could  provide  an  opportunity 
to  create  a  global  program  going  far  beyond 
food  to  encompass  problems  arising  out  of 
the  energy  crisis  as  welL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
current  interest  In  continued  American 
participation  In  the  International  De- 
velopment Association  has  generated 
some  outstanding  evaluations  of  what 
IDA  means  to  the  developing  nations. 

U.S.  congressional  Initiatives  provided 
the  basis  for  the  estabUshment  of  the 
International  Development  Association 
In  1960.  IDA  provides  credits  for  self-help 
projects  in  those  countries  with  an  aver- 
age per  capita  Income  of  less  than  $375 
per  year  which  cannot  afford  the  loan 
rates  of  the  World  Bank.  The  IDA  credits 
are  limited  to  specific  Infrastructure 
projects  that  are  carefully  formulated 
and  regulated  by  the  World  Bank  to 
avoid  wa£te  and  misuse. 

International  Development  Association 
projects  have  directly  benefited  millions 
of  people  In  21  countries  over  the  past 
14  years.  Its  agricultural  projects  have 
assisted  IV4  million  farmers  and  placed 
3'/2  billion  acres  Into  cultivation.  IDA 
has  provided  health  care  for  21  million 
people,  improved  water  jupplles  and  sew- 
age treatment  for  9  million  more  and  Is 
combating  epidemics  and  drought  In  the 
areas  where  the  populations  are  most  de- 
fenseless against  them. 


Economists  Indicate  that  if  IDA  pro- 
grams are  suspended.  It  will  mean  the 
difference  between  survival  and  dlsi-ter 
for  recipient  countries. 

I  have  received  overwhelming  ezpnc. 
slons  of  support  for  IDA  from  a  variety 
of  sources.  These  Include  the  Depart- 
ments of  Treasury  and  State,  the  League 
of  Women  Voters,  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action,  World  Federalists,  U5. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  American  Jewish 
Committee,  United  Automobile  Workew, 
League  for  Economic  Assistance  and  De- 
velopment, United  States  Catholic  Con- 
ference. United  Methodist  Church,  and 
Members  of  Congress  for  Peace  Througb 
Law. 

I  wish  to  add  my  strongest  support  for 
S.  2665  which  authorizes  a  fourth  re- 
plenishment of  EDA.  If  Congress  falls  to 
renew  its  commitment  to  this  humani- 
tarian program,  IDA  will  be  out  of  money 
for  future  loans  on  June  30. 

In  these  times  of  pervasive  economic 
uncertainty  at  home,  there  is  greater 
resistance  to  international  assistance 
programs,  no  matter  how  meritorious 
they  may  be.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
U.S.  participation  In  IDA  has  several 
direct  benefits  for  the  United  States. 

IDA  helps  assure  the  U.S.  access  to  raw 
matertsOs  from  abroad.  These  funds  build 
power  facilities,  roads,  ports,  and  assist 
in  mining  projects.  Now,  one-third  of 
our  raw  materials  come  from  nonlndus- 
trialized  countries,  and  by  1985  we  will 
be  dependent  on  them  for  10  of  the  15 
minerals  critical  to  our  economy.  We 
must  Insure  access  to  these  essential 
resoui'ces. 

IDA  credits  frequently  go  directly  for 
the  purchase  of  U.S.  goods  used  in  these 
projects.  Last  year  developing  nations 
provided  a  $15  billion  export  market  for 
U.S.  goods.  IDA  expands  the  ability  of 
poorer  nations  to  purchase  our  supplies, 
and  It  expands  our  markets  abroad. 

In  addition,  these  funds  alleviate  the 
frustration  and  potential  for  violence 
Inherent  in  poverty.  In  a  world  that  Is 
Increasingly  Interdependent,  It  Is  clearly 
In  our  national  interest  to  promote 
stability. 

Finally.  I  do  not  think  that  we  should 
overlook  our  moral  responsibility  to  help 
those  confronting  overwhelming  prob- 
lems in  survival.  I  believe  we  do  have  a 
duty  to  reduce  the  toll  in  human  deaths 
and  misery  in  this  world  to  the  extent 
that  we  reasonably  can. 
Albert  Camus  Is  reported  to  have  said: 
Perhaps  this  la  a  world  in  which  chUdran 
suffer,  but  we  can  lessen  the  number  of  s»if- 
fering  children. 

We  now  have  before  us  a  measure  that 
can  do  something  to  lessen  that  suffer- 
ing; at  the  same  time.  It  will  make  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  our  national  in- 
terest as  well.  Therefore,  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  adopt  the  authorization  for  re- 
plenishing the  fund  of  the  International 
Development  Association. 

NEW  DrHECTIONS  IN  DEVKLOPKENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  to 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "A  "Peo- 
ple' Strategy  of  Development."  written 
by  Barbara  Ward. 


May  22,  197U 

It  Is  Important  that  we  signal  our  sup- 
port for  and  interest  in  development  at 
a  time  when  the  focus  of  development 
is  being  placed  directly  on  those  in  great- 
est need. 

The  World  Bank  has  changed  Its  pol- 
icies to  place  greater  emphasis  on  people 
programs,  and  that  is  a  m%jor  reason  why 
we  need  to  support  S.  2665. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows : 

A  "PxoPLX"  Strategy  or  Dbvixopment 
(By  Barbara  Ward) 

A  major  revolution  has  been  taking  place 
in  the  19708  In  the  thinking  of  development 
experts  of  the  interaction  of  social  Justice 
and  economic  growth. 

Contrary  to  earlier  expectations,  the  un- 
precedented Increases  In  output  of  the  past 
decade  have  failed  to  "trickle  down"  signifi- 
cantly to  the  poorest  majority  of  the  people. 
Fortunately,  there  Is  growing  evidence  that 
new  development  policies  carefully  designed 
to  raise  the  well-being  of  the  poor — by  In- 
creasing their  ability  to  participate  in  the 
development  process  through  such  measures 
as  labor-intensive  production  and  broad  ac- 
cess to  education,  health,  and  credit  facul- 
ties— can  actuaUy  accelerate,  rather  than 
hinder,  economic  growth.  This  new  approach 
has  the  additional  virtue  of  lessening  the 
insecurities  which  are  the  major  motivation 
for  high  birth  rates  In  developing  countries. 

Discussion  of  the  new  strategy  has  now 
reached  policy-making  circles  in  both  de- 
vMoped  and  developing  countries,  shifting  at- 
tention from  "the  high  abstractions  and 
generalities  of  economic  growth  to  the  im- 
mediate and  critical  needs  of  human  be- 
ings." 

The  World  Bank,  under  the  leadership  of 
Robert  McNamara,  and  the  U^.  Congress, 
In  redesigning  the  American  bilateral  aid 
program,  have  taken  Important  steps  in  sup- 
port of  the  new  strategy,  giving  spur  to  the 
new,  more  humane  ordw  of  priorities  and 
urgency. 

INT«ODX7Cno» 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  a  renewed 
emphasis  on  International  econmnic  develop- 
ment Is  the  widespread  suspicion  among 
governments  and  their  constituents  that  de- 
velopment assistance  "does  not  work"  and 
that  further  efforts  wUl  be  no  more  than 
throwing  good  aid  money  after  bad.  "We 
have  had  nearly  twenty  years  of  various 
programs."  the  critics  say,  "and  at  the  end 
of  It  all  we  learn  there  are  more  pKJor  pec^le, 
more  Illiterates,  worse  Income  distribution 
and  higher  pressure  on  food  resources  than 
at  the  beginning.  Surely  it  Is  foUy  to  carry 
on  strategies  which  seem  so  clearly  to  miss 
their  targets." 

But,  In  fact,  the  times  are  not  impropl- 
tlous  for  a  new  approach  to  development 
strategy.  The  first  reaeon  Is,  in  a  sense, 
negative.  We  have  mistakes  to  learn  from. 
The  twenty  years  have  produced  quite  a 
crop.  It  is  fairly  clear  that,  when  the  broad 
lines  of  aid  policy  were  formulated  In  the 
1950'8,  some  of  the  preconceptions  were 
wrong.  Thinking  was  dominated  by  the  re- 
cent history  of  the  already  industrialized 
world,  especially  by  the  industrial  and  tech- 
nological triumphs  of  the  two  great  victors 
of  the  Second  World  War — the  United  States, 
"Industrial  arsenal  of  the  democracies,"  and 
the  USSR,  the  Inventor  of  planned  Indus- 
trtalteatlon  by  the  forced  draft  mobUlzatlon 
of  capital  for  heavy  industry.  An  emphasis 
on  seeking  development  by  way  of  rapid  in- 
vestment in  Industry  and  its  essential  Infra- 
•tructure — power,  transport,  technical  train- 
ing—was, as  it  were,  built  into  the  aftermath 
of  victory.  It  was  confirmed  by  the  trium- 
phant success  of  the  Marshall  Plan,  which 
toansferred  American  capital  for  rebuUdlng 
Burop^  tf»ttf<  Indnstrlal  baae. 
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Moreover,  the  strategy  fitted  very  well  Into 
the  suspicion  of  many  ex-colonial  nations 
that  their  late  Imperial  masters  had  not 
been  too  anxious  to  endow  them  with  a  local 
Indxistriai  base.  India  compared  its  indus- 
trial progress  Inside  the  British  Empire  with 
Japan's  outside  and  did  not  find  it  irrational 
to  conclude  that  the  highest  mobilization  of 
savings  for  the  most  rapid  expansion  of  in- 
dustry— as  substitute  for  importing,  as  the 
basts  of  economic  Independence,  as  the  guar- 
antor of  power — should  be  at  the  core  of  its 
development  strategy. 

THOUBI.ES    or    A    TRANSFLAKTKD    STKATEGT 

The  trouble  about  this  approach  has  not 
been  that  rapid  expansion  did  not  take  place. 
In  fact,  the  average  5  percent  rate  of  growth 
In  gross  national  product  (the  sum  of  goods 
and  services)  in  the  developing  world 
throughout  the  1960's  Is  the  highest  sus- 
tained growth  rate  ever  achieved  by  modern- 
izing states  In  the  early  stages  of  technologi- 
cal'change.  It  Is  at  least  twice  that  of  the 
19th  century  average. 

Nor,  clearly,  has  there  been  anything 
wrong  with  growth  as  such.  People  are  not 
poorer  because  there  is  more  electric  power 
to  lessen  backbreaklng  work,  more  steel  to 
build  the  power  stations  and  railway  tracks, 
more  fertUiser  for  farms,  more  output  per 
acre.  A  certain  sophistry  is  growing  up  among 
the  already  rich,  feeling  the  surfeit  of  pollu- 
tion, littered  parks,  filthy  beaches  and  con- 
gested highways.  They  denounce  "growth" 
when  they  mean  excess.  There  is  no  excess 
in  developing  lands  and  reol  growth — in  ma- 
terials and  power  and  skills — is  the  only  way 
of  improving  human  standards  of  living. 

The  trouble  is  that  even  with  five  percent 
growth,  the  development  strategy  underly- 
ing it  has  proved  inadequate  and  it  has  not 
broken  what  we  are  now  beginning  to  rec- 
ognize as  the  vicious  Interlocking  circles  of 
"obdurate  underdevelopment,"  a  condition 
which  makes  it  possible  for  gross  national 
product  to  grow  by  6  and  6  percent  a  year, 
but  the  40  percent  of  the  population  at  the 
base  of  society  to  be  actually  worse  off.  Na- 
tional income  improves.  The  distribution 
worsens.  And  within  the  existing  strategy  of 
planned  investment,  still  largely  foUowlng 
its  models  of  already  developed  lands,  there 
is  no  way  out  of  the  deadlock. 

The  nature  of  the  problem  Is  becoming 
clear.  Poptilation  increasing  at  twice  the  19th 
century  rate  swamps  the  abUlty  of  a  nor- 
mally unreformed  and  often  overcrowded 
agriculture  to  absorb  the  rising  labor  force. 
Migrants  stream  to  the  shantytowns  of  cities 
which  grow  at  four  to  eight  times  the  rate 
of  population.  But  in  these  exploding  metrop- 
olises, industrial  investment  has  all  too 
often  gone  into  capital-intensive  industrial 
technology  Imported  from  development  lands. 
It  needs  not  unskilled  labor,  which  Is  abun- 
dant, but  capital  and  skUls,  which  are  not. 
The  persistence  of  mass  poverty  tn  farms 
and  slums  Inhibits  the  growth  of  internal 
markets.  Porelgn  markets  are  often  pre- 
empted by  developed  firms  and  multinational 
enterprise.  Income  distribution  Is  postponed 
In  the  name  of  prior  capital  accumulation 
and  again  limits  the  market.  The  economy 
thus  tends  to  combme  growth  with  rising 
unemployment,  continuing  and  even  Increas- 
ing poverty  for  more  people  and,  eventuaUy. 
growing  risks  of  social  dislocation. 

CAPITAI.  rOB   JOBS   km    1CAUCXT8 

In  the  early  stage,  a  critical  element  la  ade- 
quate capital.  The  strategy  of  the  1950*8  was 
not  wrong  In  stressing  this.  It  simply  directed 
It  faultUy.  Over  time,  smaU  savings  by  a 
very  large  number  can  equal  the  large  sav- 
ings of  a  few.  But  the  early  stages  of  any 
deoentrallsed  and  "popular"  sttstegy  oan  be 
crippled  by  lack  of  capital  whUe  tha  habits 
and  cooperative  Institutions  for  small  savers 
are  being  built  up.  Outside  help  Is  ftimntll 
It  has  to  be  said  that  the  new  development 
strategy  la  not  going  to  be  che^>er.  It  de- 
mands a  return  to  the  Ideal  of  a  transfer  from 


rich  to  p>oor  nations  of  at  least  the  proposed 
one  percent  of  QNP.  But  the  funds  can  now 
have  some  hope  of  reaching  the  critical  ele- 
ments— credit  for  the  small  farmer  and  en- 
trepreneur, the  regional  infrastructure  of 
roads  and  power,  and,  above  aU,  the  new  ur- 
ban "grid." 

Moreover,  these  axe  three  areas  in  which 
capital  released  from  international  develop- 
ment funds  can  become  a  multiplier  both  of 
employment  and  saving.  Farmers  in  coopera- 
tive groups  can  be  issued  credit  with  care- 
ful provisions  for  repayment.  The  original 
grant  leads  to  a  revolving  fund.  Public  works 
based  on  mass  use  of  labor  can  be  combined 
with  popular  savintc  schemes.  Widespread 
urban  construction  has  been,  throughout  the 
industrial  era,  the  largest  absorber  of  un- 
skUled  labor  and  also  a  most  effective  multi- 
plier of  effective  demand  as  citizens  begin, 
through  mortgage  banks  and  home  loan  as- 
sociations, to  save  for  their  own  houses  and 
spark  demand  for  bviildlng  materials.  The 
whole  program  lessens  the  risk  of  markets 
too  narrow  to  absorb  the  economy's  increas- 
ing productivity  and  begins  to  buUd  up  the 
mass  market  at  hoi^fi  which  Is  the  beet  guar- 
antee of  an  effective  export  effort. 

Hitherto,  development  aid,  by  giving  pri- 
ority to  the  concept  of  economic  and  largely 
Industrial  growth  Irrespective  of  historical 
realities  or  social  consequences,  has  tended 
to  produce  an  economic  market  too  limited 
for  further  expansion  and  social  benefita  too 
narrow  for  long-term  acceptance.  By  putting 
employment,  participation  and  regional  de- 
velopment at  the  head  of  the  priority  list,  the 
new  strategy  promises  to  produce  not  only 
greater  social  coherence  but  more  rapid  and 
widespread  growth  as  weU. 

Nor  are  the  advantages  confined  to  de- 
veloping lands.  Provided  development  is  go- 
ing forward  on  this  new  wide  and  popular 
basis,  the  developing  world  wUl  become  an 
expanding  market  tor  already  developed  pro- 
ducers. If  for  at  least  another  two  decades 
it  could  enjoy,  thanks  to  the  funds  made 
available  through  development  assistance,  a 
negative  balance  of  payments,  it  would  stead- 
ily absorb  more  goods  than  it  could  seU. 
This  process  would  aUow  the  developed  pro- 
ducers to  enjoy  that  surplu;>  trade  balance 
they  all  seek  and  to  do  so  without  ruining 
each  other  in  super-competition  for  the  third 
car  and  fifth  television  set.  It  could  do  more. 
Oiven  the  infiatlonary  pressures  generated  in 
the  world  economy  since  1972,  a  marked  rise 
In  food  production  and  an  Increase  in  local 
supplies  of  energy  and  fertUlzer  could  at 
least  help  to  take  some  of  the  strain  off  the 
world's  present  condition  of  byper-demande 
for  scarce  resources.  Without  such  a  develop- 
ment, continued  Inflation — >or  a  supercrtish — 
could  be  unavoidable. 

A  erBATSGT  FOB  PBOPLX 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  feature 
of  the  new  strategy  is  that  It  shifts  the  at- 
tention of  developed  and  developing  nations, 
and  of  the  Institutions  which  serve  them  In- 
temationaUy,  away  from  the  high  abstrac- 
tions and  generalities  of  "economic  growth" 
to  the  immediate,  concrete  and  critical  needs 
of  human  beings.  We  should  be  very  clear 
about  this.  The  new  strategy  In  no  way  di- 
minishes the  importance  of  economic  growth. 
Without  more  resources,  without  higher  pro- 
ductivity, without  power,  without  food,  what 
lies  ahead  but  increasing  misery  and  the 
deepening  risk  of  mass  famine?  But  the 
switch  from  "sectors"  to  "people"  is  a  switch 
to  the  kind  of  Investment  that  produces  the 
most  needed  forms  of  growth,  encourages  and 
enhances  the  people  who  have  to  do  the  b-.ilk 
of  the  work  and  gives  them  the  highest  in- 
centives— the  hope  of  sharing,  with  some  jus- 
tice. In  the  fruits  of  their  labor.  Here,  sure- 
ly, we  can  see  a  genuine  key  to  the  chanre  of 
a  peaceful  world. 

Nxw  DiaxcnoNS  in  Dkvklopkznt 

The  first  point  to  be  noted  Is  that,  like 
our  new  analysis  of  the  interlocking  nature 
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of  the  obstacles  to  development,  the  strategy 
represent*  a  "systeois"  approach.  It  takes  ac- 
count of  the  Interdependence  of  the  ob- 
stacles to  be  overcome  and  suggests  an 
equaUy  coherent  and  Interdependent  re- 
sponse. In  bringing  the  varloiis  elements  to- 
gether, analysts  have  relied  on  concrete  ex- 
periences of  successful  action  In  such  areas 
as  South  Korea.  Taiwan,  Sgypt  and  Yugo- 
slavia. The  historical  experience  of  earlier 
developing  nations  and  qxilte  espedaUy  of 
Japan  Is  now  given  due  weight.  A  partial 
knowledge  of  the  decentraUaed  policies  pur- 
sued In  the  Chinese  People's  Republic  is  hav- 
ing considerable  Impact.  The  strategy  Is 
therefore  not  based,  as  was  that  of  the  1960'b 
and  1960*8,  on  largely  misleading  historical 
nineteenth  century  analogies.  It  Is  rooted  In 
a  saner  reading  of  history  and  In  confirmed 
contemporary  fact. 

The  elements  of  the  new  development 
strategy  or  "system"  can  be  briefly  summa- 
rized. 

1.  A  firm  priority  In  funds  and  trained 
manpower  for  the  agricultural  sector. 

2.  The  provision  of  credit,  extension  serv- 
ices and  basic  inputs — fertilizer,  water,  im- 
proved seeds — in  such  a  way  as  to  Include 
and  enhance  the  efforts  of  the  small  farm- 
ers. At  present  the  Incomes  of  nearly  a  bil- 
lion pe<^le  depeno  upon  farms  of  less  than 
8  hectares  in  stee;  but  on  these  mlnl-hold- 
Ings  output  per  hectare  can  be  a  third  as 
large  again  as  in  the  largest  farms — this  is 
the  case  In  Brazil— or  even  twice  as  large,  as 
In  Guatemala.  Even  on  farms  a«  small  as  2 
hectares,  Taiwanese  farmers  have  been  In- 
creasing output  by  as  much  as  6  percent  a 
year.  The  critical  factor  is  security  of  tenure, 
access  to  credit  and  to  the  essential  Inputs 
of  productivity,  above  all,  fertilizer  and 
water.  Yet  In  Iran,  only  10  percent  of  insti- 
tutional credit  geta  to  the  small  farmer.  For 
every  M  an  Indian  farmer  receives,  a  Japa- 
nese farmer  receives  842.  Here  is  the  critical 
gap  In  capital,  productivity  and,  above  all, 
food  tftat  the  new  development  i^>proaeh  la 
beginning  to  put  at  the  center  of  Its  strategy. 

3.  Access  for  peasant  farmers  to  the  re- 
gional and  national  economy  by  the  provi- 
sion of  power,  water  and  roads  »^^  by  tb* 
building  of  Intermediate  market  towns  and 
regional  cities,  without  these  symbols  and 
active  centers  of  modernization,  the  drift  to 
the  largest  cities  will  continue.  The  "peas- 
ant" life  Is  not  for  the  young,  and  If  Buenos 
Aires  la  the  chief  center  of  "modem"  attrac- 
tion, nearly  80  percent  of  the  people  will  live 
there.  Education  for  one's  children  la  aboot 
5  percent  rate  of  growth  in  gross  national 
products  (the  sum  <rf  goods  and  serrloea)  In 
the  developing  world  throughout  the  1960*8 
and  Is  the  highest  sustained  growth  rate 
ever  achieved  by  modernizing  states  in  the 
early  stages  of  technological  change.  It  is  at 
least  twice  that  of  the  19th  century  aTenge. 

Nor,  clearly,  has  there  been  anything 
wrong  with  growth  as  such.  People  are  not 
poorer  tjecause  there  is  more  electric  power 
to  lessen  backbreaklng  work,  more  steel  to 
build  the  power  sUtions  and  raUway  tracks, 
more  fertilizer  for  farms,  more  output  per 
acre.  A  certain  sophistry  is  growing  up  among 
the  already  rich,  feeling  the  surfeit  of  pol- 
lution. Uttered  parks,  fllthy  beaches  and 
congested  highways.  They  denounce 
"growth"  when  they  mean  excess.  There  is 
no  excess  in  developing  lands  and  real 
growth — In  materials  and  power  and  skills — 
is  the  only  way  of  improving  hximan  stand- 
ards of  living. 

The  trouble  Is  that  even  with  five  percent 
growth,  the  development  strategy  underlying 
it  has  proved  Inadequate  and  It  has  not 
broken  what  we  are  now  beginning  to  rec- 
ognize as  the  Tlcloiu  Interlocking  circles  of 
"obdurate  underdevelopment,'*  a  condition 
which  makes  it  possible  for  gross  national 
product  to  grow  by  6  and  6  percent  a  year. 
but  the  40  percent  of  the  population  at  the 
base  of  society  to  be  actually  worse  off.  Na- 
tional   Income    Improves.    The    distribution 
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worsens.  And  within  the  existing  strategy  of 
planned  investment,  still  largely  following  its 
models  of  already  developed  lands,  there  is 
no  way  out  of  the  deadlock. 

The  nattire  of  the  problem  Is  becoming 
clear.  Population  Increasing  at  twice  the  19th 
century  rate  swamps  the  abUlty  of  a  nor- 
mally unreformed  and  often  overcrowded 
agriculture  to  absorb  the  rising  labor  force. 
Migrants  stream  to  the  shantytowns  of  cities 
which  grow  at  four  to  eight  times  the  rate 
of  population.  But  In  these  exploding  me- 
tropollsee,  industrial  Investment  has  all  too 
often  gone  into  capital-intensive  Industrial 
technology  imported  from  developed  lands. 
It  needs  not  unskilled  labor,  which  Is  abun- 
dant, but  capital  and  skills,  which  are  not. 
The  persistence  of  mass  poverty  In  farms  and 
slums  Inhibits  the  growth  of  internal  mar- 
kets. Foreign  markets  are  often  preempted  by 
developed  Arms  and  multinational  enter- 
prise. Income  distribution  is  postponed  In 
the  name  of  prior  capital  accumulation  and 
again  limits  the  market.  The  economy  thus 
tends  to  combine  growth  with  rising  unem- 
ployment, continuing  and  even  increasing 
poverty  for  more  people  and,  eventually, 
growing  risks  of  social  dlslocatloa 

It  la  this  picture  of  growth  and  poverty 
combined,  of  rising  output  and  sinking 
standards,  of  traditional  societies  dislocated 
before  workable  modern  societies  take  their 
place,  that  has  cast  such  a  pall  of  dlscoiirage- 
ment  over  the  liberal  supporters  of  economic 
assistance  and  given  such  powerful  new  argu- 
ments to  those  who  disapproved  of  it  In  any 
case. 

OEVKLOPUENT  HISTOaT   «EVISITm) 

But  at  this  point  we  can  see  how.  by  care- 
ful study  and  feedback,  the  negative  results 
can  be  transformed  Into  creative  tools  of 
analysis.  A  wiser  strategy  can  be  devised  to 
make  the  next  phase  of  development  far 
more  productive  and  successful.  The  first 
point  to  realize  Is  that  the  historical  condi- 
tioning of  the  development  strategies  of  the 
1950's  and  1960-s  played  a  considerable  part 
In  lessening  the  effectiveness  of  their  impact 
Developing  countries  coxild  not  spring,  fully 
equipped.  Into  the  results  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years  of  historical  economic  develop- 
ment. Britain,  Europe,  the  United  States  had 
gone  through  their  own  stages  of  economic 
growth  and  diversification.  So  had  Russia  by 
a  different  route.  So  above  all,  had  Japan  a 
loser  on  such  a  scale  in  the  holocaust  of  1945 
that,  for  a  time,  nobody  much  bothered  even 
to  look  at  Its  economic  history. 

Yet  a  more  careful  look  at  the  earlier 
phases  of  all  these  modernized  states  would 
have  revealed  two  things.  The  first  was  the 
critical  role  played  by  agricultural  expansion 
(Including  the  ending  of  feudalism  In  Europe 
and  Japan),  by  the  downward  extension  of 
credit,  marketing,  services,  small-scale  enter- 
prise In  manufacturing  and  commerce  to  a 
wide  network  of  regional  urban  centers  and 
the  resiUtlng  spread  of  economic  activity 
away  from  single  big  centers. 

Britain's  eighteenth  century  market  towns 
with  their  elegant  Georgian  com  exchanges 
town  halls  and  merchant  houses  were  the 
foundations  upon  which  a  diffused  proaperltv 
rMched  out  from  London,  hitherto  the  only 
financial  center.  Without  this  diffusion  re- 
gional industries— cottons  In  Lancashire 
woolens  in  Yorkshire— would  have  lacked  the 
means  of  mobUizlng  enough  capital  for  their 
own  expansion  or  of  basing  their  exports  on 
a  rising  internal  market. 

In  America  as  Professor  John  Kenneth 
Oalbralth  has  pointed  out,  it  was  the  buUd- 
Ing  of  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  opening  of  the 
great  pUlns  to  agrlciUture.  with  a  hundred 
growing  urban  centers  a  thousand  mUes  re- 
moved from  the  old  coastal  cities,  that  put 
the  whole  continental  experiment  into  high 
gear. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  pleased  to  speak 
on  behaU  of  8.  2665,  the  authorization 


bill  for  the  International  Development 
Association.  IDA  Is  an  example  of  multi- 
lateral foreign  assistance  in  which  the 
United  States  can  take  great  pride  It 
was  established  in  1960  under  the  leader- 
ship of  then  Oklahoma  Senator  Mike 
Monroney. 

Since  1960.  66  countries  in  Africa.  Asia 
and  Latin  America  with  per  capita  in- 
comes of  less  than  $375  have  received 
IDA  loans. 

The  primary  beneficiaries  of  IDA  have 
been  India,  Indonesia,  Pakistan,  Bangla- 
desh, Turkey,  and  Ethiopia.  Most  of  these 
coimtrles  have  per  capita  incomes  of  leas 
than  $200  per  year. 

The  projects  which  have  been  financed 
through  IDA  include  a  wide  range,  but 
primary  recipient  areas  have  been  agrl- 
cultiu*e,  transportation,  power,  and  edu- 
cation. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  IDA 
makes  loans,  not  grants.  The  recipient 
governments  are  expected  to  pay  back 
the  principal  as  well  as  a  modest  service 
charge.  Thus  far  no  country  has  de- 
faulted in  its  obligations. 

WhUe  the  primary  purpose  of  IDA  is 
humanitarian  assistance  for  underde- 
veloped countries,  there  are  other  bene- 
ficial aspects  for  the  United  States. 

Approximately  60  percent  of  the 
U.S.  contribution  to  IDA  will  be  re- 
turned directly  to  the  United  States 
through  procurement  and  local  expendi- 
tures. Additionally,  as  recipient  countries 
develop,  new  markets  should  open  up  for 
American  goods. 

We  in  the  United  States  cannot  ignore 
our  obligations  as  well  as  our  opportuni- 
ties as  leaders  of  the  free  world. 

While  there  have  l>een  serious  abuses 
in  some  foreign  aid  programs,  this  should 
not  overshadow  the  good  which  has  been 
accomplished  by  others.  We  should  be  in- 
telligent enough  to  eliminate  the  bad  and 
support  the  good. 

IDA  is  an  example  of  the  good. 
Through  IDA  we  have  helped  irrigate 
180,000  acres  In  Bangladesh,  established 
schools  in  Paraguay,  provided  drought 
relief  in  Africa,  and  earthquake  rehabili- 
tation in  Nicaragua. 

I  am  proud  of  the  U.S.  efforts  thcou^ 
IDA,  and  I  wholeheartedly  support 
S.   2665. 
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VISIT    TO    THE    SENATE    BY    THE  t 
DEPUTY    PRIME    MH^STER    AND 
THE   AMBASSADOR   OP   PEOPLE'S 
REPUBLIC  OF  POLAND 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  this  noon  to  join  with 
several  of  our  colleagues  to  welcome  dis- 
tinguished visitors  from  the  People's  Re- 
public of  Poland.  We  have  present  in  tbe 
Senate  chamber  Deputy  Prime  Minister 
Jan  Mitrega  and  Ambassador  Wltd 
Trampczynski,  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  Poland. 

The  Deputy  Prime  Minister  is  in  this 
coimtry  and  has  been  here  some  12 
days  seeking  to  broaden  the  contacts 
between  our  two  great  countries.  His 
particular  mission  is  to  explore  the  pos- 
sibility of  expanding  trade.  We  have  had 
most  useful  discussions  with  him  around 
the  dinner  table  this  noon. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  welcome  him  to 
the  Senate. 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  the 
only  member  from  the  minority  side  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in 
the  Chamber  at  the  moment,  and  I 
would  like  to  join  the  Senator  from 
Maine  in  welcoming  our  visitors. 

The  historic  relations  between  our 
countries  are  not  only  very  substantial 
and  basic,  kmt  also  the  relationship  of 
so  many  millions  of  Americans  in  the 
sense  of  their  own  ancestors  and  the 
culture  of  Poland  are  very  real  and 
vivid  in  our  country.  These  discussions 
are  very  useful  and  constructive  in  our 
relations  with  Poland,  and  it  is  very 
auspicious  that  they  should  be  visiting 
with  us  today. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  minor- 
ity, I  would  like  to  welcome  them  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  I  take  particular 
pride  in  doing  .so.  because  it  was  as  a 
result  of  his  invitation  that  this  Senator 
was  privileged  to  ride  on  the  national 
ticket  with  him  in  1968. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  was  my  good 
fortune. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  J<rfn  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  in  welcoming  our  distinguished 
guests  from  Poland. 

As  one  individual  citizen  in  America 
and  a  U.S.  Senator,  I  am  everlastingly 
grateful  for  the  courtesy  and  hospitality 
extended  by  the  people  and  the  Oovem- 
ment  officials  of  Poland  on  the  occasion 
of  my  visits  to  Poland.  Mrs.  Humphrey 
and  I  were  in  Poland  only  recently  to 
attend  ceremonies  for  the  Children's 
Hospital  at  Krakow,  one  of  the  great 
hospitals  of  the  world,  which  is  the 
product  of  the  great  cooperation  between 
our  two  coimtrles.  The  Senator  from 
Maine  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
have  worked  together  to  make  this 
possible. 

Poland  represents  a  great  people  and 
a  great  history,  and  the  relationship  be- 
tween our  countries  has  grown  warmer 
and  more  solid  year  by  year.  We  hope 
this  mission  will  be  a  great  success,  and 
they  will  have  our  complete  cooperation. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
Went,  I  would  liketo  say  to  the  parlia- 
mentarians from  Poland  that  I,  too,  have 
been  to  that  wonderful  country  and  I 
have  been  very  much  impressed  by  the 
people  of  Poland.  I  have  great  admira- 
tion for  them  and  the  way  they  have  en- 
dured many  hardships  during  the  cen- 
turies. 

Welcome  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  my  good  friend 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  for 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes  to  welcome  our 
distinguished  guests. 

fApplause,  Senators  rising.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Thereuprai,  at  2:30  pjn.  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  2:33  pjn.  During  the 
recess  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister  and 
the  Ambassador  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  Poland  were  greeted  by  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

On  expiration  of  the  recess,  the  Senate 
reassembled  and  was  called  to  order  by 
the    Senator    from    New    Mexico    (Mr. 

DOMENICI). 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNnTON  OP  SEN- 
ATORS CLARK  AND  ROBERT  C. 
BYRD  ON  TUESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Tues- 
day next,  after  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
that  he  be  followed  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  and  that  there  then  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  5 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  4s  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
take  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
recess  will  not  extend  beyond  4  pjn. 
today.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  at  the  hour 
of  2:54  p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess, 
subject  to  the  cidl  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  3:56  pjn., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.). 


VACATION    OF    ORDER    FOR    THE 
SENATE  TO  CONVENE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  convening  of  the  Senate  on  to- 
morrow be  vacated.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  CERTAIN  ACTION 
TO  BE  TAKEN  DURING  THE  AD- 
JOURNMENT OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  during  the 
forthcoming  Memorial  Day  adjournment, 
on  Thursday.  May  23  and  Friday  May  24. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  author- 
ized to  receive  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  that  on  Thurs- 
day, the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  au- 
thorized to  receive  messages  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  that  sdl 
committees  be  authorized  to  file  reports 
imtil  4  o'clock  on  that  date;  that  the  Vice 
President,  the  President  pro  tempore, 
and  the  Acting  President  pro  tempore  be 


authorized  to  sign  duly  enrolled  bills  and 
Joint  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

•  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  assumed  the 
Chair  as  Presiding  Officer  at  this  point.) 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


GEN.  STONEWALL  JACKSON'S 
PHYSICIAN 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Gen.  Thomas  J.  Jackson  "Stone- 
wall Jackson."  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee's 
strong  right  arm.  died  on  May  10.  1863. 
He  died  in  Virginia  near  Chancellorsvllle 
where  he  had  been  shot  a  few  days  be- 
fore. The  death  of  General  Jackson  had 
a  profound  effect  on  the  military  history 
of  the  War  Between  the  States. 

The  Winchester  Evening  Star  of  Mon- 
day. May  13, 1974,  published  a  very  inter- 
esting account  of  the  last  days  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson.  The  article  is  written  by  a 
staff  writer,  Mrs.  Shirley  Byrd.  It  is  of 
considerable  interest. 

The  attending  physician  to  General 
Jackson,  the  first  one  to  see  him,  was 
Dr.  Himter  Holmes  McGuire  of  Win- 
chester, Va.  He  was  the  great  uncle  of 
Dr.  William  Province  McGuire  who  is 
today  one  of  the  outstanding  ph]rsicians 
in  the  United  States.  He  is  a  citizen  of 
Winchester,  Va.  Indicative  of  his  stand- 
ing in  his  profession,  he  is  now  the 
president  of  the  American  Ophthalmol- 
ogy Society. 

I  might  say,  too,  that  Dr.  William 
Province  McGuire,  the  present  president 
of  the  American  Ophthalmology  Soci- 
ety is  the  son  of  Dr.  Hunter  Holmes  Mc- 
Guire who,  likewise,  was  president  of 
the  American  Ophthalmology  Society 
some  years  ago. 

The  present  Dr.  McGuire  is  the  fourth 
generation  of  doctors  in  his  family. 

I  mentioned  the  doctor  who  attended 
Gen.  Stonewall  Jackson  as  being  Dr. 
Hunter  Holmes  McGdire.  His  brother 
was  Dr.  William  Province  McGuire  and 
his  son  was  Dr.  Himter  Holmes  Mc- 
Guire, and  his  son  is  currently  a  resi- 
dent of  the  city  of  Winchester  and  a 
close  and  dear  friend  of  Dr.  William 
Province  McGuire. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  very  interesting  article 
printed  in  the  Record. 

ITiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows : 

Bouc   or   Da.   HtnrrKs   McOmax:  Death   or 
A  OxmcaAL 

(Editor's  Note:  Returning  to  Confederate 
lines  near  ChancellorsvUle,  Va.  on  a  moonlit 
night  103  years  ago.  Gen.  Thomas  J.  (Stone- 
wall) Jackson  was  wounded  when  fired  upon 
by  his  own  troops  who  apparently  mistook 
him  for  the  enemy.  Tbe  first  phyalclaa  to  see 
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the  general  wm  Dr.  Hunter  McOuIre,  greet 
uncle  of  Dr.  Wllllem  P.  McOulre  of  Win- 
chester, a  former  city  councilman.  Here  Is  tbe 
story  of  tbe  wounding  of  Jackson  and  the 
role  played  by  Dr.  Hiinter  McOulre  until  tbe 
general's  death.) 

(By  Shirley  Byrd.  Star  Staff  Writer) 
When  he  was  19-years-old,  Hunter  Holmes 
McOulre  had  graduated  from  the  Winchester 
Medical  College  with  the  degree  of  MJ}.  Tbe 
year  was  1856.  Eight  years  later.  Dr.  Mc- 
Oulre's  fate  was  to  be  linked  with  an  Inci- 
dent that  changed  the  couise  of  tbe  ClvU 
War. 

On  a  moonlit  night  near  Cbancellorsvllle 
on  May  3,  180S,  Oeneral  Jackson  with  mem- 
bers of  his  staff  and  signalmen  and  couriers, 
was  riding  towards  the  enemy,  having  passed 
his  own  front  lines.  Shortly  before,  he  had 
sent  a  message  to  Oeneral  A.  P.  Hill  to  press 
on,  as  tbe  enemy  was  retreating. 

Having  heard  sounds  of  the  enemy  relocat- 
ing themselves.  General  Jackson  turned  back 
to  ensure  that  his  orders  to  advance  were 
being  carried  out. 

He  was  greeted  by  a  voUey  which  killed  two 
members  of  his  staff.  The  volley  had  been 
fired  by  Oeneral  Hill's  men  who,  confused  by 
the  darkness,  did  not  know  they  were  firing 
on  their  own  comrades.  In  spite  of  orders 
from  HUl  himself  to  cease  firing,  the  soldiers 
continued,  thinking  It  was  a  trick. 

Jackson's  horse  had  bolted  into  tbe  woods 
at  the  first  volley,  and  the  general,  still 
mounted,  was  hit  twice  in  the  left  arm  and 
once  In  the  back  of  the  right  hand  by  musket 
baUs. 

Jackson  managed  at  last  to  control  hla 
horse  with  his  wounded  right  hand.  His  left 
arm  hung  useless  at  his  side,  the  gauntlet 
full  of  blood.  Two  of  the  officers  who  had 
been  with  him  caught  up  with  the  wounded 
general  and  lifted  him  off  hie  horee. 
They  sent  for  Dr.  Hunter  McOulre. 
Dr.  McOulre  had  first  met  Oeneral  Thomas 
Jonathan  Jackson  at  Harpers  Ferry  in  1861. 
McOulre  had  enlisted  as  a  private,  but  was 
soon  made  medical  officer,  and  then  appoint- 
ed chief  surgeon  of  Jackson's  command. 

McOulre  encountered  the  wounded  gen- 
eral and  his  aides  after  the  general  has  been 
carried  under  fire,  in  a  stretcher,  through  the 
woods.  Jackson  bad  Insisted  ui>on  trying  to 
walk,  but  bad  proved  to  be  too  weak. 

At  one  point,  one  of  the  stretcher  bearers 
had  tripped  and  the  general  had  fallen  out  of 
the  stretcher  heavily,  inntiing  on  his  un- 
woTindedarm. 

Finally,  it  was  decided  to  risk  taking  him 
by  the  open  road,  rather  than  struggling 
through  the  woods.  There,  they  came  upon 
an  ambulance,  and  a  place  was  made  for  the 
general. 

The  ambulance  brought  Jackson  to  the 
house  where  his  friend  and  the  personal 
phyalclan.  Dr.  McOulre,  was  VMilting  to  meet 
him. 

Dr.  McOulre  briefly  examined  his  patient, 
noting  his  calmness  and  politeness  In  spite  of 
his  Intense  suffering.  Then  the  general  em- 
barked on  yet  another  Journey,  this  time  to 
the  field  hospital  at  the  WUdemess  Tavern. 

At  2  ajn.  on  Sunday,  May  3,  after  some 
two-and-a-half  hours  rest  at  the  hospital  to 
enable  his  patient  to  recover  from  shock 
Dr.  McOulre  Judged  that  Jackson  was  ready 
f<w  a  more  thorough  examination. 

Before  proceeding,  the  27-year-old  doctor 
warned  Oeneral  Jackson  that  he  might  have 
to  ampuute  the  left  arm.  "Yes,  certainly  Dr 
McOulre,"  came  the  reply.  "Do  for  me  what- 
ever  you  think  best." 

To  the  patient's  very  evident  relief,  chloro- 
form was  administered  for  the  examination. 

A  musket  baU.  which  was  indeed  Con- 
federate,  was  removed  from  Jackson's  right 
hand,  and  two  other  doctors  present  agreed 
with  McOulre  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
«lone  for  the  left  arm  but  to  amputate.  Thla 


was  done  and,  after  the  operation,  the  gen- 
eral slept  for  several  hours. 

He  was  disturbed  once,  shortly  after  the 
operation,  by  Major  Sandle  Pendelton,  who 
had  come  from  Jeb  Stuart  seeking  military 
advice.  They  bad  conferred  shortly,  and 
Jackson  had  asked  some  questions,  but  ul- 
timately had  left  It  up  to  Oeneral  Stuart  to 
make  bis  own  decisions. 

When  he  awoke  the  next  morning,  Oeneral 
Jackson's  condition  was  encouraging.  How- 
ever, at  about  10  ajn.  he  developed  severe 
pain  In  his  right  side. 

McOulre  could  find  no  evidence  of  an  In- 
Jury,  and  the  lung  seemed  healthy,  and  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  day  Jackson  improved — 
ordering  his  attendants  back  to  their  posts 
and  Ustening  with  enthusiasm  and  pride  to 
accounts  of  his  brigade's  performance  in  the 
battle  which  still  raged. 

By  8  p.m.  on  Sunday  night  the  pain  in  hU 
side  had  disappeared,  and  the  general  slept 
fjeacefully. 

He  spent  Monday  and  Monday  night  rest- 
ing at  the  hospital,  and  on  Tuesday  morning, 
at  Oeneral  Lees  Insistence,  he  was  moved  to 
Oulney's  Station,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Mc- 
Guira. 

Lee  feared  that  there  was  danger  of  Jack- 
son's capture  at  WUdemess  Tavern. 

Apart  from  some  nausea.  Jackson's  Jour- 
ney was  uneventful,  and  he  slept  comfort- 
ably on  Tuesday  night  In  a  small  office  buUd- 
ing  in  the  grounds  of  M«.  Chandler's  house 
at  Oulney's  Station. 

Dr.  McOulre  dressed  bit  wounds  on 
Wednesday,  and  was  pleased  with  their  heal- 
ing progress. 

At  1  a.m.  on  Thursday,  Jackson  was  nau- 
seated, but  refused  to  send  for  McOiUre. 
knowing  that  the  doctor  had  had  almost  no 
sleep  for  three  nights. 

When  the  doctor  did  see  his  patient  at 
•lawn  on  Thursday,  he  diagnosed  pleuro- 
pneumonia on  Jackson's  right  side,  brought 
on,  he  felt,  by  the  fall  from  the  stretcher. 

Specialists  wera  sent  for,  and  Oeneral 
Jackson's  wife  arrived.  Her  husband,  a  Pree- 
byterlan,  and  a  very  devout  man.  asked  her 
to  pray  for  him.  ever  omitting  "Thy  will  be 
done". 
Friday  was  m  bad  day. 
Jackson  said  he  was  not  afraid  to  die,  but 
that  he  did  not  feel  his  time  had  come. 

His  wounds  seemed  to  be  doing  well  Yet 
the  surgeons  were  all  pessimlatlc.  The  pa- 
tient w«LS  restless  and  exhausted,  and  was 
having  difficulty  breathing.  At  tlmee  he  was 
delirious. 

An  authority  on  the  treatment  of  pneu- 
monia. Dr.  David  Tucker,  arrived  from 
Richmond  on  Saturday,  but  was  unable  to 
suggest  any  treatment  that  had  not  already 
been  done. 

Oeneral  Jackson  realized,  from  the  num- 
ber of  doctore  present,  that  his  condition 
must  be  serious,  but  he  refused  to  give  ud 
hope.  ^ 

On  Sunday,  May  10,  1863,  the  gaUant  pa- 
tient at  least  began  to  accept  his  fate.  His 
wife,  who  had  been  brave  imtll  tbe  last 
flnaUy  broke  down  and  threw  heo^elf  weeping 
on  his  bed.  ^^^ 

Jackson  asked  McOulre  if  it  was  Indeed 
true  that  he  was  to  die.  The  doctor  told  him 
that  everything  that  could  be  done  had  been 
done. 
Jackson  tried   to  comfort   his  wife. 
"L«t  us  cross  the  river  and  rest  under  the 
shade  of  the  trees,"  he  said. 
They  were  his  last  words. 
At  3  pjn.  he  died. 
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The  sec(Hid  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presl- 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  CALL  OP 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  now  stand 
in  recess,  subject  to  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and,  at  4  06 
pjn.,  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  subject 
to  caU  of  the  Chair.  At  4:09  pjn  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Robert  C 
Byrd)  . 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OP 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  In  recess, 
awaiting  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  4:13 
p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  4:34  p.in. 
when  caUed  to  order  by  the  Preaiding 
Officer  (Mr.  LoKo). 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  call  the  roU. 


VmaiNIA  CONGRESSIONAL  DELE- 
GATION DURING  WORLD  WAR  I 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  historical  record  of  the  Con- 
gress is  always  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive, and  a  close  look  at  some  of  the 
Members  who  have  served  during  diffi- 
cult times  in  the  past  often  can  provide 
a  guide  for  us  as  we  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  our  own  time. 

In  the  November  1973  volume  of  Vir- 
ginia Social  Science  Journal,  an  article 
describing  the  Virginia  congressional 
delegatlmi  during  World  War  I  was  pub- 
lished. The  author  is  Dr.  Philip  A.  Grant, 
Jr.,  associate  professor  of  history  at  Pace 
College,  Pleasantville,  N.Y. 

After  describing  the  members  of  the 
Virginia  delegation  of  that  period,  Dr. 
Grant  comments  that  they  "performed 
with  notable  distinction."  Perhaps  the 
records  of  the  Virginians  In  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  that  period  will  pro- 
vide some  Insight  both  into  their  time 
and  Into  our  own. 

I  might  say  that  during  that  period  of 
time  Virginia  was  represented  in  the  UJ3. 
Senate  by  Senator  Thomas  S.  Martin,  d 
Charlottesville,  and  by  Senator  Claude 
Augustus  Swanson,  of  Pittsylvania 
County.  Senator  Martin  was  both  major- 
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Ity  leader  of  the  Senate  and  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Dr.  Grant  says  that  the  two  most  Influ- 
ential Virginians  reelected  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  1916  were  Con- 
gressmen Henry  D.  Flood  and  Carter 
Glass.  Senator  Glass  subsequently  be- 
came a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  after 
first  serving  as  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

In  Virginia  politics  at  that  time,  Vir- 
ginia had  what  was  known  then  as  the 
"Big  Four"  in  the  political  arena — Sen- 
ator Martin,  Senator  Swanson,  Congress- 
gressmen  Flood — who,  incidentally,  was 
my  grandmother's  brother — and  Richard 
Evelyn  Byrd,  who  was  my  grandfather 
and  was  then  Speaker  of  the  Virginia 
House  of  Delegates.  They  were  known  as 
the  "Big  Four"  of  Virginia  politics. 

This  article  by  Dr.  Grant,  which  was 
published  in  the  Virginia  Social  Science 
Journal,  deals  with  three  of  those  four 
figures. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle "The  Virginia  Congressional  Dele- 
gation during  World  War  I,"  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ths  VawsiNiA  CoNcaBsaioNAi.  Delegation 

DmtiMG  World  Wax  I 

(By  PhUlp  A.  Grant,  Jr.*) 

On  April  2,  1017  the  Sixty-Fifth  Congress 
was  called  to  order  and  on  the  same  evening 
met  in  Joint  session  to  hear  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson  request  a  declaration  of  war 
against  Germany.  Within  four  days  both  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  had 
acceded  to  the  President's  request.  Between 
the  time  of  Wilson's  historic  address  and  the 
adjournment  of  the  Sixty-Fifth  Congress  on 
March  3.  1019  the  United  States  played  a 
pivotal  role  In  the  winning  of  World  War  I, 
experienced  the  difficulties  of  adjusting  to  a 
wartime  economy,  and  faced  a  multitude  of 
serious  domestic  and  international  problems*. 

Throughout  this  fateful  twenty-three 
month  period  the  Virginia  congressional  dele- 
gation wielded  pronounced  Infiuence  both 
in  domestic  and  foreign  affairs.  The  Virginia 
delegation  at  this  time  consisted  of  two 
senators  and  ten  membere  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  all  but  one  of  whom  were 
Democrats.  Most  of  these  Virginians  occupied 
positions  of  high  responsibility  during  these 
crucial  yeara  and  prop>osed  a  substantial 
amount  of  the  major  legislation  enacted  by 
tbe  two  houses  of  Congress. 

Four  veteran  Virginia  congressmen  re- 
elected in  1016  were  Representatives  Eklward 
W.  Saundera,  Charles  C.  Carlln,  William  A. 
Jones,  and  Andrew  J.  Montague.  Saundera. 
Carlln,  Jones,  and  Montague  compUed  long 
and  distinguished  records  of  public  service 
and  each  of  these  gentlemen  was  prominent 
during  America's  Involvement  in  World 
War  I. 

A  former  Speaker  of  the  Virginia  House  of 
Delegates,  Saundera  In  April  1017  was  be- 
ginning his  seventh  term  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.^  At  that  time  Saundera  was 
the  ranking  Democratic  member  of  the  Roads 
Committee.'  and  in  December  1017  he  also 
became  the  ranking  Democrat  on  the  newly 
created  Woman  Suffrage  O^mmlttee.*  In  the 
latter  capacity  he  led  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  prevent  House  approval  of  the 
proposed  Nineteenth  (Woman  Suffrage) 
Amendment.*  Highly  respected  as  a  parlia- 
mentarian, Saundera  was  designated  Speaker 
pro  tempore  on  more  than  thirty  occaslona 
during  the  Slxty-FUth  Congress.' 

Carlln  was  the  ranking  Democrat  on  the 
House  Judiciary  (Committee  between  1017  and 
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1919.*  Dtiring  these  yean  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee considered  an  exceptionally  large 
number  of  important  legislative  proposals. 
Including  tbe  Eighteenth  (Prohibition) 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  and  several 
far  reaching  internal  security  bills.  Carlln 
was  not  only  involved  in  the  committee's 
deliberations  on  the  pn^lbltlon  question,^ 
but  also  was  appointed  by  the  Speaker  to 
serve  on  the  House-Senate  conference  com- 
mittees authorized  to  finalize  the  details  of 
such  major  legislation  as  the  Espionage  Act, 
Export  Trade  (Webb-Pomerene)  Act,  Sabo- 
tage Act,  and  Sedition  Act.*  Although  re- 
elected without  opposition  to  his  seventh 
term  In  1918.  Carlln  resigned  from  the  House 
on  the  final  day  of  the  Sixty-Fifth  Congress 
and  resumed  the  private  practice  of  law.* 

Jones  was  Chairman  of  the  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  ranking  Democrat  on  the  Indus- 
trial Arte  and  Expositions  Committee,  and 
dean  of  the  House  of  Representatives  when 
the  Sixty-Fifth  Congress  assembled  In  1917." 
As  a  consequence  of  his  authorship  of  the 
Organic  Acts  for  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
Puerto  Rico,  he  vras  generally  acknowledged 
as  Congress'  foremost  expert  on  the  nation's 
overseas  possessions."^  At  the  time  of  his 
death  In  AprU  1918  Jones  had  established  a 
record  among  Vlrglnlane  for  continuous  serv- 
ice In  the  House." 

Montague,  a  former  Governor  of  Virginia," 
was  an  unwavering  supporter  of  President 
Wilson's  domestic  and  foreign  policies.  A 
member  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee,  Montague's  committee  col- 
leagues Included  Sam  Raybum  of  Texas,  a 
future  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  Alben  W. 
Berkley  of  Kentucky,  later  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States."  Montague  vras  one  of  the 
congressmen  most  deeply  Involved  in  the 
spirited  House  debates  over  federal  regula- 
tion of  the  nation's  food  and  fuel  resources, 
and  operation  of  Its  railroads  and  telephone 
and  telegraph  facilities  during  World  War 
I."  His  foremost  legislative  contribution, 
however,  occurred  In  1917,  when  he  served 
as  floor  manager  of  the  bill  which  became 
known  as  the  Tradlng-wlth-the-Enemy  Act.'* 

The  two  most  Infiuenclal  Virginians  re- 
elected to  the  House  In  1916  were  Congress- 
men Henry  D.  Flood  and  Carter  Olass,  Rep- 
resenting adjacent  congressional  districts. 
Flood  and  Olass  bad  previously  served  to- 
gether m  the  Virginia  State  Senate,  and  In 
April  1917  were  chairmen  of  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  House.  Indeed  Flood  and 
Olass  rank  among  the  most  renowned  public 
figures  from  Virginia  during  the  twentieth 
century. 

Beginning  his  ninth  term  in  the  House, 
Flood  had  presided  over  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  since  1913."  The  key  participant 
in  tbe  momentous  House  debates  over  Amer- 
ican neutrality  after  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  I  in  Europe.  Flood  became  recognized 
as  one  of  the  Democratic  Party's  principal 
spokesmen  on  foreign  policy  mattera.  In  1917 
he  introduced  and  guided  to  passage  the 
Joint  resolutions  by  which  the  United  States 
declared  war  on  Oermany  and  Austria-Hun- 
gary." 

Having  achieved  national  stature  as  a  con- 
sequence of  his  Identification  with  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  (Olass-Owen)  Act  of  1913,  Olass 
In  1917  was  in  bis  fifth  year  as  Chairman  of 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee.'* Twice  during  the  Sixty-Fifth  Congress 
Olass  was  Instrumental  In  the  passage  of 
laws  to  strengthen  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem." Olass'  congressional  career  "  was  tem- 
porarily Interrupted  In  late  1018  when  he  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  he  as- 
sumed primary  responsibility  for  solving  the 
numerous  and  complex  economic  problems 
plaguing  the  nation  dtirlng  the  immeaiate 
postwar  period." 

At  tbe  opening  of  the  Sixty-Fifth  Congrees 
In  1017  Virginia's  two  United  States  Senaton 
were  Claude  A.  Swuaon  and  Thomas  8.  Bfar- 


tln  who  spent  a  combined  total  of  nearly 
seventy  years  In  federal  service,  during  most 
of  which  they  were  the  two  dominant  polit- 
ical figures  in  Virginia.  Both  were  extremely 
influential  during  World  War  I. 

A  former  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  Governor  of  Virginia.  Swan- 
son had  entered  the  Senate  in  1910."  He  was 
Chairman  of  the  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds  Committee,  1913-1918.  and  Che  Na- 
val Affaire  Committee,  1918-1919.'*  After  the 
United  States  became  Involved  in  World 
War  I,  Swanson  worked  diligently  In  behalf 
of  legislation  to  increase  the  nation's  naval 
strength  ."^  Swanson  also  served  on  the  pree- 
and  in  1918  and  1019  was  one  of  Congress' 
most  steadfast  and  articulate  proponents  of 
American  participation  in  the  League  of  Na- 
tions." 

Martin  In  1017  was  completing  bis  fourth 
term  in  the  Senate,  having  first  presented 
his  credentials  to  that  body  in  IBdb."  During 
World  War  I  be  was  perhaps  tbe  most  power- 
ful figure  in  Congress,  occupying  the  posi- 
tions of  Senate  Majority  Leader  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee."  In 
the  latter  capacity  Martin  assumed  respon- 
sibility for  the  enactment  of  numerous  bUls 
to  finance  the  vastly  increased  expenditures 
of  the  federal  government  during  the  war- 
time period.".  After  the  armistice  he  co- 
authored  laws  providing  emergency  relief  to 
the  ravaged  nations  of  Eur<^>e  and  the  Near 
East  and  returning  to  the  Treasury  several 
billion  doUore  which  bad  been  appropriated 
for  anticipated  wartime  purposes.*"  Re-elect- 
ed without  opposition  in  1918,  Martin  was 
the  senior  Democrat  in  either  House  of  Con- 
gress and  In  March  1019  became  the  firat 
Virginian  ever  to  be  sworn  in  to  a  fifth  term 
in  tbe  Senate." 

The  Virginians  chosen  to  serve  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  during  the 
Sixty-Fifth  Congress  performed  with  notable 
distinction.**  These  gentlemen  compiled  ad- 
mirable records  of  public  service  at  a  crucial 
time  in  the  nation's  history.  The  Virginia 
delegation  was  probably  the  most  influential 
one  in  Congress  throughout  these  two  yeara 
and  ranks  among  the  most  outstanding 
groups  ever  to  sei-ve  in  a  comparable  period. 
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RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  CALL  OP  THE 
CHAIR 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  fat  4:30 
pjn.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reconvened  at  4:44  p.in. 
when  called  to  order  l^  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Onrrat) . 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OP 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  the  hour  of  5:30  pm. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
4:45  pjn.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until 
5:30  p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  re- 
assembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Huddleston)  . 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
ther^U. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


OVERSEAS  PRIVATE  INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION  AMENDMENTS  ACT 
OF   1974 

Mr.  .HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,' I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 


8«iate  a  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  S.  2957. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  2957) 
relating  to  the  activities  of  the  Overseas 
Private  Invftstment  Corporation,  which 
were  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause,  and  Insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation  Amendments 
Act  of  1974". 

Stc.  2.  Title  IV  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (28  U.8.C. 
ai91-2200a)  is  amended — 

(I)  by  striking  out  "progress"  in  the  first 
asntence  of  section  231  and  inserting  "devel- 
opment" m  lieu  thereof; 

(3)  by  inserting  '-,  insurance,  and  reinsur- 
ance" after  "financing"  the  first  time  it  oc- 
curs m  clatise  (a)  of  section  331; 

(3)  by  inserting  "In  its  financing  opera- 
tions" after  "taking  into  account"  in  clause 
(a)  of  section  331; 

(4)  by  striking  out  ",  when  appropriate," 
m  clause  (d)  of  section  331; 

(6)  by  inserting  "and  reinsurance"  after 
"efforts  to  share  its  insurance"  in  clause  (d) 
of  section  231; 

(6)  by  striking  out  clause  (e)  of  section 
231  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUow- 

ing: 

"(e)  to  give  preferential  consideration  in 
its  Investment  insurance,  financing,  and  re- 
insurance activities  (to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  consistent  with  the  Corpora- 
tion's purposes)  to  investment  projects  in- 
volving businesses  of  not  more  than  $2,600,- 
000  net  worth  or  with  not  more  than  $7,600.- 
000  in  total  assets; "; 

(7)  by  inserting  "and  employment"  after 
"balance-of-payments"  in  clause  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 231; 

(8)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  the  semi- 
colon in  claiise  (J)  of  section  231; 

(9)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (k)  of  section  331  and  inserting  a 
lemiccdon  in  Ueu  thereof; 

(10)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  section 
231  the  foUowlng : 

"(I)  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
to  give  preferential  consideration  in  the  Cor- 
poration's investment  insurance,  financing, 
and  reinsurance  activities  to  Investment 
projects  in  the  less  developed  friendly  coun- 
tries which  have  per  capita  Incomes  of  $460 
or  less  in  1973  United  States  doUars; 

"(m)  to  Identify  foreign  Investment  op- 
portunities in  less  developed  friendly  coun- 
tries and  areas,  and  to  bring  mfonnation 
concerning  such  opportunities  to  the  atten- 
tion of  potential  eUglble  Investors  in  such 
countries  or  areas;  and 

"(n)(l)  to  decline  to  Issue  any  oontraot 
of  insurance  or  reinsurance,  or  any  guar- 
anty, or  to  enter  into  any  agreement  to  pro- 
vide financing  for  an  eUgible  Investor's  pro- 
posed investment  if  the  Corporation  deter- 
mines that  such  Investment  is  likely  to 
cause  such  Investor  (or  the  sponsor  of  an 
investment  project  in  which  such  investor  is 
Involved)  significantly  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  his  employees  in  the  United  States 
because  he  is  replacing  his  United  States 
production  with  production  from  such  in- 
vestment which  involves  substantially  the 
same  product  for  substantially  the  same 
market  as  his  United  States  production;  and 
(2)  to  monitor  conformance  with  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  investor  on  which  the  Cor- 
poration relied  in  making  the  determination 
required  by  clause  (1)."; 

(II)  by  amending  the  section  heading  of 
section  234  to  read  as  follows:  "Invsstmxnt 

iNStnUNCB  AND  OTHZB  PROGRAMS."; 

(13)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  234  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 


"(4)  (A)  It  is  the  intention  of  Congress 
that  the  Corporation  should  achieve  partici- 
pation by  private  insurance  companies,  mul- 
tUateral  organizations,  or  others  in  at  least  25 
per  centum  of  liabUities  Incurred  In  respect 
of  the  risks  referred  to  in  subparagraphs 
(1)  (A)  and  (B)  of  this  subsection  under 
contracts  issued  on  and  after  January  1, 1975, 
and  in  at  least  60  per  centum  of  liabilities 
incurrecf  in  respect  of  such  risks  under  con- 
tracts issued  on  and  after  January  1,  1978. 
If  it  Is  not  possible  for  the  Corporation  to 
achieve  either  such  percentage  of  participa- 
tion, the  Corporation  shall  report  in  detaU  to 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  reasons  for  its  in- 
abUity  to  achieve  either  such  percentage  of 
participation,  and  the  date  by  which  such 
percentage  can  be  achieved. 

■(B)  It  is  the  Intention  of  Congress  that 
the  Corporation  should  not  participate  as  in- 
surer under  contracts  of  insurance  issued 
after  December  31,  1973,  In  respect  •)f  the 
risks  referred  to  in  subparagraphs  (1)  (A) 
and  (B)  of  this  subsection. 

"(6)  (A)  It  is  the  intention  of  Congress 
that  the  Corporation  should  achieve  partici- 
pation by  private  insurance  companies,  mul- 
tilateral organizations,  or  others  In  at  least 
12  per  centum  of  liabilities  incurred  'n  re- 
spect of  the  risks  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (1)  (C)  of  this  subsection  under 
contracts  issued  on  and  after  January  1. 
1976,  and  In  at  least  40  per  centum  3f  Ua- 
bUitles  Incurred  in  respect  of  such  risks  un- 
der contracts  Issued  on  and  after  January 
1,  1979.  If  it  is  not  possible  for  the  Corpora- 
tion to  achieve  either  such  percentage  of  par- 
ticipation, the  Corporation  shall  report  *n  de- 
taU  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  the  reasons 
for  its  inabUity  to  achieve  either  such  per- 
centage of  participation, ,  and  the  date  by 
which  such  percentage  can  be  achieved. 

"(B)  It  Is  the  Intention  of  Congress  that 
the  Corporation  should  not  participate  as 
insurer  under  insurance  policies  Issued  after 
December  31,  1980,  in  respect  of  the  risks 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  (1)(C)  of  this 
subsection. 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  percent- 
ages of  participation  under  subparagraphs 
(4)  (A)  and  (6)  (A)  of  thU  subsection,  the 
Corporation  may  agree  to  assume  liability  as 
insurer  for  any  Insurance  contract,  or  share 
thereof,  that  a  private  Insurance  company, 
multilateral  organization,  or  any  other  per- 
son has  issued  in  respect  of  the  risks  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  and 
neither  the  execution  of  such  an  agreement 
to  assume  UabUity  nor  its  performance  by 
the  Corporation  shall  be  considered  as  par- 
ticipation by  the  Corporation  in  any  such 
insurance  contract  for  purposes  of  such  per- 
centage of  participation.  However,  It  Is  the 
intention  of  Congress  that  on  and  nfter 
January  1.  1981,  the  Corporation  shall  not 
enter  into  any  such  agreement  to  assume 
liability. 

"(7)  It  is  the  intention  of  Congress — 

"(A)  that  the  Corporation  should  not 
manage  direct  insurance  issued  on  and  after 
December  31,  1979,  by  any  other  person  in 
respect  of  risks  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(1)  (A)  or  (B)  of  this  subsection; 

"(B)  that  the  Corporation  should  not 
manage  direct  insurance  issued  on  and  after 
December  31,  1980,  by  any  other  person  in 
respect  of  risks  referred  to  In  subparagraph 
(1)(C)  of  this  subeection;  and 

"(C)  that  on  and  after  December  31,  1980, 
the  Corporation  should  act  only  as  a  rein- 
surer except  to  the  extent  necessary  to  man- 
age its  outstanding  insurance  or  reinsurance 
contracts  and  any  policies  the  Corporation 
assumes  pursuant  to  paragraph  (6) ."; 

(13)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  section  234 
the  following  new  subsection : 


"(f)  Othbi  IK6u»anck  Functions. — 

"(1)  to  make  and  carry  out  contracts  of 
insurance  or  reinsurance,  or  agreements  to 
associate  or  share  risks,  with  insurance  com- 
panies, financial  institutions,  any  other  per- 
sons, or  groups  thereof,  and  employing  the 
samel  where  appropriate,  as  its  agent,  or  act- 
ing as  their  agent,  in  the  issuance  of  servic- 
ing of  insurance,  the  adjustment  of  claims, 
the  exercise  of  subrogation  rights,  the  ceding 
and  accepting  of  reinsurance,  and  in  any 
other  matter  Incident  to  an  insurance  busi- 
ness; 

"(3)  to  enter  into  pooling  or  other  risk- 
sharing  arrangements  with  other  national  or 
multinational  Insurance  or  financing  etfeen- 
cies  or  groups  of  such  agencies; 

"(3)  to  hold  an  ownership  interest  in  any 
association  or  other  entity  established  for 
the  purposes  of  sharing  rUks  under  invest- 
ment Insurance:  and 

"(4)  to  issue,  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  it  may  determine,  reinsurance  of  lia- 
bUities assumed  by  other  insurers  or  groups 
thereof  in  respect  of  risks  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a) (1). 

The  authority  granted  by  paragraph  (3) 
may  be  exercised  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
hibition under  section  334(c)  against  the 
Corporation  purchasing  or  investing  In  any 
stock  In  any  other  corporation.  The  amount 
of  reinsurance  of  liabUities  under  this  title 
which  the  Corporation  may  issue  shall  not 
exceed  $600,000,000  in  any  one  year,  and  the 
amount  of  such  reinsurance  shall  not  in  the 
aggregate  exceed  at  any  one  time  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amoiint  authorized  for  the 
maximum  contingent  liability  outstanding 
at  any  one  time  under  section  235(a)  ( 1 ) .  AU 
reinsurance  issued  by  the  Cori>oratlon  under 
this  subsection  shall  require  that  the  rein- 
sured party  retain  for  his  own  account  spe- 
cified portions  of  UabUity,  whether  first  loss 
or  otherwise,  and  the  Corporation  shall  en- 
deavor to  increase  such  specified  portions  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible."; 

(14)  by  striking  out  "1974"  in  section  235 
(a)(4)  and  inserting  "1977"  in  lieu  thereof; 
(16)  by  striking  out  "Insurance  Issued  un- 
der section  234(a)"  in  subsection  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 335  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
following:  "insurance  or  reinsurance  Usued 
under  section  334"; 

(16)  by  striking  out  subsection  (f)  of  sec- 
tion 235  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
foUowlng : 

"(f)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Corporation,  to  remain  avaU- 
able  uintU  expended,  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  from  time  to  time  to  replenish  or 
Increase  the  Instirance  and  guaranty  fund,  to 
discharge  the  UabUitles  under  insurance,  re- 
insurance, or  guaranties  issued  by  the  Cor- 
poration or  issued  under  predecessor  guar- 
anty authority,  or  to  discharge  obligations 
of  the  Corporation  purchased  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treastiry  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section. However,  no  appropriations,  after 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1975.  shall  be 
made  to  augment  the  Insurance  Reserve  un- 
til the  amount  of  funds  In  the  Insurance 
Reserve  Is  less  than  $36,000,000.  Any  appro- 
priations to  augment  the  Insurance  Reserve 
shall  then  only  be  made  either  pursuant  to 
specific  authorization  enacted  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation  Amendments  Act  of 
1974,  or  to  satltfy  the  full  faith  and  credit 
provision  of  section  337(c).  In  order  to  dis- 
charge liabilities  under  Investment  Insurance 
or  reinsurance,  the  Corporation  Is  authorized 
to  issue  from  time  to  time  for  purchase  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Its  notes, 
debent-ures,  bonds,  or  other  obligations;  but 
the  aggregate  amount  of  such  obligations 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed 
$100,000,000.  Any  such  obligation  shall  be  re- 
paid to  the  Treasury  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  issue  of  such  obligation.  Any 
such  obUgatlon  shaU  bear  interest  at  a  rate 
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determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
taking  Into  consideration  the  ctirrent  aver- 
age market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  of  com- 
parable maturities  during  the  month  preced- 
ing the  Issuance  of  any  obligation  authorized 
by  this  subsection.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  purchase  any  obligation  of  the 
Corporation  Issued  under  this  subsection,  and 
for  such  purchase  be  may  use  as  a  public 
debt  transaction  the  iMvceeds  of  the  sale  of 
any  sectiritles  issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion Amendments  Act  of  1974.  The  purposes 
for  which  securities  may  be  Issued  under  such 
Bond  Act  shall  include  any  such  purchase,": 

(17)  by  striking  out  "and  guaranties"  In 
subsection  (a)  of  section  237  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ",  guaranties, 
and  reinsurance"; 

(18)  by  striking  out  "or  guaranties"  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  237  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  ",  guaranties,  or 
reinsurance"; 

(19)  by  striking  out  "or  guaranty"  both 
times  it  occurs  In  subsection  (b)  of  section 
237  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  both  times 
the  following:  ",  guaranty,  or  reinsurance"; 

(20)  by  Inserting  ",  reinsurance."  after 
"Insurance"  both  times  it  occurs  In  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  237; 

(21)  by  Inserting  ".  retasnrance,'*  after  "In- 
surance" the  first  two  times  It  occ\irs  In  sub- 
section (d)  of  section  237; 

(23)  by  striking  out  "or  Insurance"  In  sub- 
section (d)  of  section  237  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  ",  instirance,  or 
reinsurance"; 

(23)  by  striking  out  "or  guaranty"  In  sub- 
section (e)  of  section  287  and  Inserting  ", 
guaranty,  or  reinsurance"  In  lieu   thereof; 

(24)  by  Inserting  ",  reinsurance,"  after  "In- 
surance" both  times  it  occtits  In  subsection 
(f )  of  section  237; 

(25)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (f) 
of  section  237  the  foUowlng:  "Notwithstand- 
ing the  preceding  sentence,  the  Corporation 
shall  limit  the  amount  of  direct  Insurance 
and  relnsvirance  Issued  by  It  under  section 
234  so  that  risk  of  loss  as  to  at  least  10 
percent  of  the  total  Investment  of  the  In- 
sured and  its  afflllatee  in  the  project  Is  borne 
by  any  person  other  than  the  Corporation 
on  the  date  the  insurance  is  Issued.  The  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  not  apply  to  any  loan 
by  an  Insurance  company,  penislon  fund,  or 
other  Institutional  lender,  or  to  any  Inrsst- 
ment  by  a  small  business."; 

(26)  by  Inserting  ",  insurance,  or  reinsur- 
ance" after  "guaranty"  In  subeectlon  (g)  of 
section  237; 

(27)  by  striking  out  "or  guarantiee"  In 
subsection  (h)  of  section  287  and  Inserting 
",  guaranties,  or  reinsurance"  In  lieu  there- 
of; 

(28)  by  Inserting  ",  reinsurance,"  after  "In- 
surance" In  subeectlon  (1)  of  section  237; 

(29)  by  Inserting  ",  reinsurance,"  after 
"Insurance"  both  times  It  occurs  In  subsec- 
tion (k)  of  section  237; 

(30)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subeectlon 
(f)  of  section  389  the  following:  "The  Coun- 
cU  ahaB  terminate  on  December  81,  1977."; 

(31)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  289 
the  following: 

"(h)  Within  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation  Amendments  Act  of  1974. 
the  Corporation  shall  develop  and  Imple- 
ment specific  criteria  intended  to  mlnlmiae 
the  potential  environmental  implications  of 
projects  undertaken  by  investors  abroad  in 
accordance  with  any  of  the  programs  author- 
ized by  thU  title. 

"(1)  It  is  the  intention  of  Congzvss  that 
on  or  after  December  31.  1979,  the  President 
should  transfer  all  programs  \inder  section 
234  (b)  through  (e)  or  section  340.  and  aU 
obligations,  assets,  and  related  rlgbU  and 


responsibilities  arising  out  of,  or  related  to, 
such  programs  to  any  other  agency  of  the 
United  States. 

"(J)  On  and  after  December  31,  1979,  all 
programs  authorized  under  section  234  (b) 
through  (e)  or  section  240  shaU  be  Umlted 
to  countries  with  a  per  capita  income  of  M50 
or  less  in  1973  United  SUtes  dollars."; 

(32)  by  striking  out  "In  Latin  America, 
the  authority  conferred  by  this  section  should 
be  used  to  establish  pilot  programs  in  not 
more  than  five  Latin  American  countries"  in 
subsection  (a)  of  section  240  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  ",  the  author- 
ity conferred  by  this  section  should  be  used 
to  establish  programs  in  such  countries"; 

(33)  by  striking  out  "not  more  than  five 
Latin  American  countries"  In  subeectlon  (b) 
of  section  240  and  Inserting  "leas  developed 
countries"  in  lieu  thereof; 

(34)  by  striking  out  "25  per  centum"  In 
subsection  (b)  of  section  240  and  Inserting 
"50  per  centum"  In  lieu  thereof; 

(35)  by  striking  out  "1972"  in  subsection 
(g)  of  section  240  and  inserting  "1976"  In 
lieu  thereof; 

(36)  by  striking  out  "pilot"  In  subsection 
(g)  of  section  240; 

(37)  by  striking  out  "1974"  In  section  240 
(h)  and  Inserting  "1977"  In  lieu  thereof;  and 

(38)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 240A  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(b)  Not  later  than  January  1,  1976,  the 
Corporation  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  an 
analysis  of  the  possibilities  of  transferring 
all  of  Its  activities  to  private  insurance  com- 
panies, multilateral  organizations  or  Institu- 
tions, or  other  entities." 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An 
Act  to  amend  the  title  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  concerning  the  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation  to  extend  the 
authority  for  the  Corporation,  to  authorize 
the  Corporation  to  issue  reinsurance,  to  sug- 
gest dates  for  terminating  certain  activities 
of  the  Corporation,  and  for  other  pwrpoaee." 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  disagree 
to  the  amendments  of  the  House  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point the  conferees. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Sparx- 
MAH,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Church.  Mr. 
Symington,  Mr.  Anmr,  Mr.  Case,  and 
Mr.  Javits  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 
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NATIONAL  DIABETES  MELLTTUS 
ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  S.  2830. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  2830) 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  provide  for  greater  and  more  effective 
efforts  In  research  and  public  educatl(m 
with  regard  to  diabetes  mellltus  which 
were  to  strllce  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause,  and  Inaert: 

SHOIT  TTTLK 

Bacnon  l.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Diabetes  Mellltus  Act  of  1974". 

mfDIHOS  AND  DKCLARATTON  OF  PTTSPOeZ 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  makes  the  fol- 
lowing findings: 

(1)  Diabetes  mellltus  is  a  major  health 
problem  in  the  United  States  which  directly 


affects  perhaps  as  many  as  ten  miUlon  Amer- 
icans and  indirectly  affects  perhaps  as  maoy 
as  fifty  million  Americeuis  who  will  pa«  the 
tendency  to  devel(^  diabetes  mellltus  to 
their  children  or  grandchildren  or  to  both 

(2)  Diabetes  mellltus  la  a  famUy  of  dis- 
eases that  has  an  Impact  on  virtually  aU 
biological  systems  of  the  human  body 

(3)  Diabetes  melUtus  is  the  fifth  leadlne 
cause  of  death  from  disease,  and  it  u  the 
second  leading  cause  of  new  cases  of  blind- 
ness. 

(4)  The  severity  of  diabetes  mellltus  la 
chUdren  and  most  adolescents  Is  greater  th«Ti 
In  adults,  which  In  moet  omw  Involfss 
greater  problems  in  the  management  of  the 
disease. 

(6)  The  complications  of  diabetes  mellltm, 
particularly  cardiovascular  degeneration, 
lead  to  many  other  serious  health  problems 

(6)  Uncontrolled  diabetes  meUltus  slgnlfl. 
cantly  decreases  lUe  expectancy. 

(7)  There  is  convincing  evidence  that  the 
known  prevalence  of  diabetes  mellltus  has 
increased  dramatically  in  the  past  decade 

(8)  The  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes 
should  have  a  full  understanding  of  the  zu- 
ture  of  the  impact  of  diabetes  mellltus 

(9)  The  attainment  of  better  methods  of 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diabetes  meUitus 
deserves  the  highest  priority. 

(10)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  most  effec- 
tive program  against  diabetes  mellltus  it  Is 
important  to  mobilize  the  resources  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  as  well  as  the 
public  and  private  organizations  capable  of 
the  necessary  research  and  public  educaUoo 
In  the  disease. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  long-range  plan  to — 

(1)  expand  and  coordinate  the  national 
research  effort  against  diabetes  mellltus; 

(2)  advance  activities  of  patient  educa- 
tion, professional  education,  and  public  edu- 
cation which  wlU  alert  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  the  early  Indications  of  dia- 
betes mellltus;  and 

(3)  to  emphasize  the  significance  of  early 
detection,  proper  control,  and  complications 
which  may  evolve  from  the  disease. 

OIABKTXS  PLAIf 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  with  the  advice  of  the 
advisory  council  to  the  Director,  shall,  within 
sixty  days  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  section,  establish  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  Diabetes  (hereinafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  "Commission") . 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
seventeen  members  as  follows : 

(1)  The  Directors  of  the  seven  Institutes 
named  in  subsection  (e)  (I) . 

(2)  Six  members  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  from 
scientists  or  physicians  who  are  not  In  the 
employment  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  and 
who  represent  the  various  specialties  and  dis- 
ciplines involving  diabetes  mellltus  and  re- 
lated endocrine  and  metabolic  diseases. 

(3)  Four  members  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
from  the  general  public.  At  least  two  of  the 
members  appointed  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph shall  be  diabetics  or  parents  of  dia- 
betics. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  shall  se- 
lect a  chairman  from  among  their  own  num- 
ber. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  appoint  an  exec- 
utive director  and  such  additional  person- 
nel as  it  determines  are  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  the  Commission's  functions. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Oommlsslon  who  ars 
officers  at  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  serve  as  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion without  compensation  in  addition  to 
that  received  In  their  regular  public  employ- 
ment. Members  of  the  Commission  who  ars 
not  officers  or  employees  of  the  Federal  Oof- 
ernment  shall  each  receive  the  dally  equiv- 
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ilant  of  the  rate  in  effect  for  grade  GS-18  of 
the  General  Schedule  for  each  day  (includ- 
ing traveltlme)  they  are  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  as  members  of  the 
Commission.  All  members  of  the  Commission 
ghall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  as  members  of  the  Commission. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  formulate  a 
long-range  plan  to  combat  diabetes  mellltus 
with  ipedflc  recommendations  for  the  utUi- 
gstlon  and  organization  of  national  resources 
for  that  purpose.  Such  a  plan  shall  be  based 
on  s  comprehensive  survey  investigating  the 
magnitude  of  diabetes  mellltus,  Its  epidemi- 
ology. Its  economic  and  social  consequences, 
and  an  evaluation  of  available  scientific  In- 
formation and  the  national  resources  capable 
of  dealing  with  the  problem.  The  plan  shaU 
include  at  least  the  following : 

(1)  A  plan  for  a  coordinated  research  pro- 
gram encompassing  programs  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Arthritis,  Metabolism,  and  Diges- 
tive Diseases,  the  National  Eye  Institute,  the 
National  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases, 
the  National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute,  the 
National  Institute  of  General  Medical  Sci- 
ences, the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health 
and  Human  Development,  and  the  National 
Institute  of  Dental  Research,  and  other  Fed- 
eral and  non-Federal  programs.  This  coordi- 
nated research  program  shall  provide  for — 

(A)  Investigation  in  the  epidemiology, 
etiology,  prevention,  and  control  of  diabetes 
mellltus,  including  investigation  into  the 
aoclal,  environmental,  behavioral,  nutritional, 
biological,  and  genetic  determinants  and  in- 
fluences involved  In  the  epidemiology,  etiol- 
ogy, prevention,  and  control  of  diabetes 
mellltus; 

(B)  studies  and  research  Into  the  basic 
biological  processes  and  mechanisms  involved 
In  the  underlying  normal  and  abnormal 
phenomena  associated  with  diabetes  mellltus, 
including  abnormalities  of  the  skin,  cardio- 
vascular system,  kidneys,  eyes,  and  nervous 
lystem,  and  evaluation  of  Infiuences  of  other 
endocrine  hormones  on  the  etiology,  treat- 
ment, and  complications  of  diabetes  mellltus; 

(C)  research  Into  the  development,  trial, 
and  evaluation  of  techniques  and  drugs  used 
In,  and  approaches  to,  the  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment, and  prevention  of  diabetes  mellltus; 

(D)  establishment  of  programs  that  will 
focus  and  apply  scientific  and  technological 
efforts  involving  biological,  physical,  and  en- 
gineering science  to  all  facets  of  diabetes 
mellltus: 

(X)  establlshmer^  of  programs  for  the  con- 
duct and  direction  of  field  studies,  large-scale 
testing  and  evaluation,  and  demonstration  of 
preventive  diagnostic,  therapeutic,  rehabili- 
tative, and  control  approaches  to  diabetes 
mellltus; 

(F)  the  education  and  training  of  scien- 
tists, clinicians,  educators,  and  allied  health 
personnel.  In  the  fields  and  specialties  re- 
<iuislte  to  the  conduct  of  programs  reei>ect- 
ing  diabetes  meUltus;   and 

(O)  a  system  for  the  collection,  analysis, 
and  dissemination  of  all  data  useful  In  the 
prevention,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of 
diabetes  meUltus,  including  the  establish- 
ment of  a  diabetes  research  data  bank  to 
ooUect.  catalog,  store,  and  disseminate  Inso- 
Csr  as  is  practicable  the  results  of  diabetes 
nsearch  undertaken  for  the  use  of  any  per- 
son Involved  in  diabetes  research. 

(2)  Propoeed  Federal,  State,  and  local 
programs  for — 

(A)  the  screening  of  and  detection  In 
members  of  the  general  public  for  the  overt 
■ymptoms  of  diabetes  and,  where  appropri- 
ate methods  sxlst,  for  oardlovaacular  de- 
generation occurring  prior  to  the  onset  of 
ych  overt  symptoms  and  referral  for  ap- 
propriate treatment  of  those  who  require  It; 
and 

(B)  continuing  counseling  and  eduoatlon 
of    doctors,    dUbetlos,     and    relatlvas    at 


diabetics  (especially  parents  of  diabetic  chU- 
dren) on  the  steps  that  must  be  taken  In 
order  to  Uve  with  diabetes. 
The  counseling  and  education  deso-lbed  In 
subparagraph  (B)  shall  Include  the  dissemi- 
nation of  information  on  the  importance  of 
diet,  on  how  to  cope  with  the  gradual  pro- 
gression of  the  disease,  and  on  the  critical 
importance  of  self -discipline  and  compliance 
with  medic&l  directives. 

(f )  The  Commission  may  hold  such  bear- 
ings, take  such  testimony,  and  sit  and  act 
at  such  times  and  places  as  the  Commission 
deems  advisable  to  develop  the  long-range 
plan  required  by  subsection  (e). 

(g)(1)  The  Commission  shall  prepare  for 
each  of  the  Institutes  whose  progranas  are 
to  be  encompassed  by  the  plan  described  In 
subsection  (e)  (1)  budget  estimates  for  each 
Institute's  part  of  the  coordinated  diabetes 
research  program  described  In  that  subsec- 
tion. The  budget  estimates  shall  be  prepared 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and 
for  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years. 

(2)  Within  five  days  after  the  budget  ts 
transmitted  by  the  President  to  the  Con- 
gress for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1975,  and  for  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal 
years,  the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  an  estimate  of  the 
amounts  requested  for  each  of  the  Institutes 
for  diabetes  research,  and  a  comparison  of 
such  amounts  with  the  budget  estimates 
prepared  by  the  Commission  under  para- 
graph (1). 

(h)  (1)  The  Commission  shall  publish  and 
transmit  directly  to  the  Congress  (without 
prior  administrative  approval)  a  final  report 
within  two  hundred  and  ten  days  after  the 
date  funds  are  first  appropriated  for  the  Im- 
plementation of  this  section.  Such  report 
ShaU  contain  the  long-range  plan  required 
by  subsection  (e)  and  the  budget  estimates 
required  by  subsection  (g). 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
on  the  thirtieth  day  following  the  date  of  the 
submission  of  Its  final  report  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)   of  this  subsection. 

(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  apprt^riated 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section 
81,000,000. 

KBSXAKCH    AMD   TVAININO    CXIfTKBS:    DIABXTZS 

cooBDtNATiNa  comomx 
Sec.  4.  Part  D  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sections: 

"DIABETES   HX8XAKCH    AMD   TmAININO   CXNTEI8 

"Sec.  435.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  provide 
for  the  development,  or  substantial  expan- 
sion, of  centers  for  research  and  training  In 
diabetes  mellltus  and  related  endocrine  and 
metafboUc  disorders.  Each  center  developed  or 
expanded  under  this  section  shall  ( 1 )  utUlse 
the  faculties  of  a  single  institution,  or  be 
formed  from  a  consortium  of  cooperating  In- 
stitutions, meeting  such  research  and  train- 
ing qualifications  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary;  and  (2)  conduct  (A)  research  in 
the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diabetes  mel- 
lltus and  related  endocrine  and  metabolic 
disorders  and  the  complications  resulting 
from  such  disease  or  disorders,  (B)  training 
programs  for  physicians  and  aUled  health 
personnel  In  current  methods  of  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  such  disease,  disorders,  and 
complications,  and  (C)  Information  programs 
for  physicians  and  allied  health  personnel 
who  provide  primary  care  for  patients  with 
such  disease,  disorders,  or  complications.  The 
Secretary  shall.  Insofar  as  practicable,  provide 
for  an  equitable  geographical  distribution  of 
centers  developed  or  expanded  under  this 
section. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  evaluate  on  an 
annual  basis  the  activities  of  centers  devel- 


oped or  expanded  under  this  section  and  shaU 
report  to  the  Congress  (on  or  before  June 
30  of  each  year)  the  results  of  his  evaluation. 
"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  section  $5,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  $7,500,000 
for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and 
$10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1977. 

"DIABETES  COOSOIMATINC   COUKirTEE 

"Sec.  436.  In  order  to  better  coordinate  the 
total  National  Institutes  of  Health  research 
activities  relating  to  diabetes  meUitus,  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
shall  establish  an  Inter-Institute  Diabetes 
Mellltus  Coordinating  Committee.  This  Com- 
mittee shall  be  composed  of  the  Directors 
(or  their  designated  representatives)  of  each 
of  the  Institutes  and  divisions  involved  in 
diabetes-related  research.  The  Committee 
wUl  be  chaired  by  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  (or  his  designated 
representative).  Such  Committee  shaU  pre- 
pare a  report  as  soon-  after  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year  as  possible  for  the  Director  of  the 
National  Instltytes  of  Health  detailing  the 
work  of  the  Committee  In  coordinating  the 
research  activities  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  relating  to  diabetes  mellltus 
during  the  preceding  year  " 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read .  "An 
Act  to  require  the  development  of  a  long- 
range  plan  to  advance  the  national  at- 
tack on  diabetes  mellltus,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kenirsy),  I  move  that  the  Senate  dis- 
agree to  the  amendment  of  the  House 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  House 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized 
to  appoint  conferees. 

The  motion  was  screed  to  and  the 
Chair  appointed  Mr.  Kxnnedy,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Eacleton,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Huoaas,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Mondale,  Mr.  Hathawat,  Mr.  Schweik- 
ER,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr.  Beall, 
Mr.  Tatt.  and  Mr.  Staftord  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


NATIONAL    CANCER    AMENDMENTS 
OF  1974 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  8.  2893. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  2893) 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  Improve  the  national  cancer  program 
and  to  authorize  appropriations  for  such 
program  for  the  next  3  fiscal  years, 
which  was  to  strllce  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause,  and  Insert: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Nation- 
al Cancer  Amendments  of  1974". 

Sec.  2.  Secuon  402(b)  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "In  amounts  not  to 
exceed  $35,000"  In  paragraph  (1)  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "if  the  direct  costs  of 
such  research  and  training  do  not  exceed 
$35,000,  but  only";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "In  amounts  exceeding 
$35,000"  In  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "If  the  direct  costs  of  such 
research  and  training  exceed  $35,000,  but 
only." 

Sk.  3.  Section  407(b)(4)    of  the  Public 
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Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "all  data"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"information  (Including  Information  re- 
specting nutrition  programs  for  cancer  pa- 
tients and  the  relationship  between  nutri- 
tion and  cancer) ". 

Ssc.  4.  Section  407(b)  (7)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "where  appropriate". 

Sk:.  6.  Section  407(b)(9)(A)  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Servloe  Act  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "(Including  an  estimate  of  the  number 
and  type  of  personnel  needed  for  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Program) "  aftar  "budgat  esti- 
mate". 

Sxc.  e.  Section  40e(a)  of  the  Public  Health 
Servloe  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "fif- 
teen". 

Skc.  7.  Section  409(b)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
before  "$40,000,000"  and  by  Inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and 
the  foUowlng:  "(50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  $65,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  $86,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977". 

Sxc.  8.  Section  410  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "fifty"  In  paragraph  (1) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "one  hundred"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7); 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (8)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of ";.  and": 

(4)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (8)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(9)  to  award  grants  for  new  construction 
as  well  as  alterations  and  renovations  for  Im- 
provement of  basic  research  laboratory  facili- 
ties, including  those  related  to  blohazard 
control,  as  deemed  necessary  for  the  National 
Cancer  Program.";  and 

(5)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "*10."  and  by 
adding  after  paragraph  (9)  the  following 
new  subsection:  "(b)  (1)  The  Director  of  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  may  provide  and 
contract  for  a  program  to  disseminate  and 
Interpret,  on  a  current  basis,  for  practitioners 
and  other  health  professionals,  scientiats. 
and  the  general  public  new  scientific  and 
other  Information  respecting  the  cause,  pre- 
vention, diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  cancer. 

"(2)  The  Director  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  shall  Include  In  the  annual  report 
required  by  section  410A(b)  a  report  on  the 
progress,  activities,  and  accomplishments  of, 
and  expenditures  for,  the  information  serv- 
ices of  the  National  Cancer  Program." 

S«c.  9.  Section  410C  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
before  "$600,000,000"  and  by  Inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  semicolon 
and  the  following:  "$750,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976;  $830,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976;  and 
8985,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtme 
30,  1977". 

Sec.  10.  Part  O  of  tlUe  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"PEER   aZVIEW  0»  GSANT  APPUCATTOira  AWD 
CONT«ACT  PBOJECTS 

"Sec  455.  (a)  The  Secretary,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Director  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  and,  where  appropriate, 
the  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  the  National  Institute  on  Al- 
cohol Abuse  and  Alcoholism,  or  the  National 
Institute  on  Drug  Abuse,  shall  by  regulation 
require  appropriate  scientific  peer  review 
of— 

"(1)  applications  made  after  the  effective 
date  of  such  regulations  for  grant  vmder  this 
Act  for  biomedical  and  behavioral  research: 
and 

"(3)  biomedical  and  behavioral  research 
and  development  contract  projects  to  be  ad- 
ministered after  such  effective  date  through 


an  institute  established  luder  this  title,  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Al- 
coholism, or  the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse. 

"(b)  Regulations  promulgated  under  sub- 
section (a)  shaU  to  the  extent  practical,  re- 
quire that  the  review  required  by  the  regula- 
tions be  conducted — 

"(1)  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  sys- 
tem for  scientific  peer  review  applicable  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section  to 
applications  for  grants  under  this  Act  for 
biomedical  and  behavioral  research  and  to 
biomedical  and  behavioral  research  contract 
projects  administered  by  the  institutes  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a) , 
and 

"(2)  by  peer  review  groups  performing 
such  review  on  or  before  such  date. 
The  members  of  any  fwer  review  group  estab- 
lished \inder  such  regulations  shall  be  in- 
dividuals who  by  virtue  of  their  training  or 
experience  are  eminently  qualified  to  per- 
form the  review  functions  of  the  groups  and 
not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  members  of 
any  peer  review  group  established  under 
such  regiilatlons  shall  be  oOcera  or  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States." 

Sec.  11.  Section  301(h)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  istriklng 
out  "during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO, 
1966,  and  each  of  the  eight  succeeding  fiscal 
years". 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  KimcEDY),  I  more 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  and  request  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  conferees. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Kzn- 
N«DT,  Mr.  Wn-UAica,  Mr.  Nilsow,  Mr. 
Eagletok,  Mr.  Craitston,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Mohs&lb.  Mr.  Hathaway, 
Mr.  ScHWEiKER.  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Dom- 
mcK,  Mr.  Bsall,  Mr.  Thrr,  and  Mr.  Stat- 
FORD  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRBSIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  rcdL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanlmoue  consent  t^at  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OF 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  ISi.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
5:56  pjn.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  6:15  pjn., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  GiuFFm) . 


THE    EXPORT-IMPORT   BANK 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  note  in  the  press  today  that  the 
Export-Import  Bank  has  granted  large 
credits  to  the  Soviet  Union.  This  action 
was  taken  despite  the  fact  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  has   passed   legisla- 


tion putting  restrictions  on  such  credits. 
The  House-passed  measure  is  now  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance.  Un- 
doi^btedly,  the  Finance  Committee--and 
the  Senate,  I  feel  sure — wlU  add  similar 
restrictions  permitting  credit  to  the  So- 
viet Union — hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  tax-subsidized  credits. 

I  regret  to  see  the  Export-Import  Bank 
take  that  action  at  a  time  when  the 
House  has  acted  as  it  has,  and  the  Sen- 
ate undoubtedly  will  act  the  same. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
give  the  Senator  from  Virginia  the  op- 
portunity to  express  his  views  before  any 
unanimous-consent  agreements  are  rnft4e 
in  connection  with  the  extension  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  bill  which  soon  will 
come  before  the  Senate. 
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ENROLLED    BILL    PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  lb£ay  22, 1974,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  enrolled  biU  (S.  2835)  to  rename  the 
first  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  Center 
located  near  Franklin,  N.C.,  and  the 
Cross  Timbers  National  Grasslands  In 
Texas  in  honor  of  former  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  501)  providing  for  a  condi- 
tional adjournment  of  the  Congress  from 
May  23. 1974,  until  May  28, 1974. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  again  on  May 
28  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  standing 
order,  Mr.  Clark  will  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  after  which 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd  will  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  after  which 
there  will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  of  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limits  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  Senate  will  proceed  at  2  pjn.  to 
the  consideration  of  S.  2439,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act 
of  1968.  There  is  a  time  limitation  for 
debate  thereon  of  2  hours,  with  a  limita- 
tion on  amendment  thereto  of  1  hour. 
Yea-and-nay  votes  undoubtedly  will 
occur. 

I  think  Senators  can  be  assured  that 
no  rollcall  votes  will  occur  before  3  pjn. 
on  Tuesday,  May  28.  Other  legislative 
matters  on  the  calendar  which  are 
cleared  for  action  may  be  called  up.  Con- 
ference reports,  being  privileged  matters, 
may  be  called  up  during  the  day,  and 
yea-and-nay  votes  can  occur  thereon. 

On  Wednesday,  May  29.  the  Senate 
will  proceed  at  12  o'clock  noon  to  resume 
the  consideration  of  S.  2665,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  Increased  participation  by 


the  United  States  in  the  International 
Development  Association.  There  is  a  lim- 
itation of  4  hours  for  the  debate  thereon, 
with  a  limitation  on  any  amendment  in 
the  first  degree  of  1  hour.  There  is  also 
a  time  limitation  on  amendments  in  the 
second  degree,  debatable  motions,  and 
appeals.  Rollcall  votes  will  begin  to  run 
at  4  pjn.  on  amendments  or  other  mat- 
ters related  thereto,  to  be  followed  by  a 
rollcall  vote  on  final  passage  of  the  bill. 

During  the  day.  conference  reports 
may  be  called  up.  as  well  as  other  mat- 
ters on  the  legislative  calendar  that  have 
been  cleared  for  action,  and  yea-and-nay 
votes  can  occur  thereon. 

It  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be 
rollcadl  votes  dally  next  week.  Tuesday 
through  Friday. 


the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until" 
12  noon  on  Tuesday.  May  28,  1974. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6:18 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Tues- 
day, May  28. 1974,  at  12  noon. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


NOMINATIONS 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  TUESDAY, 
MAY  28.  1974 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  501.  as  amended,  that 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  22. 1974: 

In  thx  Air  Fobcs 

The  foUowlng  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8982,  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code : 

To  he  general 

Oen.  John  C.  Meyer,  060-1 2-5 123FII  (major 
general,  regular  Air  Force)   U.8    Air  Perce. 

The  following  officer  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  8066, 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Importance 
and  responslbUlty  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066,  In 
grade  as  follows: 

To  be  general 

Lt.  Oen.  Louis  T.  Selth,  546-a8-8S17FR 
(major  general,  regular  Air  Force)  VS.  Air 
Force. 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  22, 1974 : 

DEPAXTMXirr  or  Statr 

Joseph  W.  Twlnam,  of  Tennessee,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  4,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  PlenlpotenUary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  State 
of  Bahrain. 

Michael  Sterner,  of  New  York,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  2,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  umted  Arab 
Emirates. 

Organization  fo«  Economic  Cooperation 

AND  DRVCLOPMENT 

William  C.  Turner,  of  Arizona,  to  be  Rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development,  with  the  rank  of  Am- 
bassador. 

Department  or  the  Treastjbt 
Frederick  L.  Webber,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  tie- 
fore  any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Trerf/ie«rfay,  May  22, 1974 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

From  everlasting  to  everlasting.  Thou 
art  God. — Psalms  90 :  2. 

O  God,  our  Father,  in  the  quiet  of  this 
moment  be  real  to  us  and  throughout 
the  hours  of  this  day  keep  us  aware  of 
Thy  presence.  Living  with  Thee,  may  we 
become  good  enough  to  make  this  a  good 
day  with  good  work  well  done  for  the 
good  of  our  people. 

In  all  the  fields  of  our  human  endeav- 
ors, in  all  the  complicated  conditions  of 
our  civilization,  in  all  the  mad  move- 
ments for  power  and  wealth  which  mark 
our  day,  help  us  to  remember  that  Thou 
art  God,  that  this  is  Thy  world,  and  that 
If  we  are  to  be  delivered  from  dtmger  or 
even  disaster,  it  will  be  only  through  our 
loyalty  to  Thee  and  our  obedience  to  "Thy 
laws  which  govern  this  universe  in  which 
we  live. 

Therefore,  we  pray  Thee,  help  us  to 
increase  our  faith  in  Thee  and  make  us 
responsive  to  Thy  spirit  that  right  and 
truth  may  prevail  In  us  and  in  the  lives 
of  our  leaders  who  control  the  direction 
and  the  destiny  of  our  Republic:  for 
Thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and 
the  glory  forever.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rtngton.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 


that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  bills  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

HJl.  11864.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  early 
commercial  demonstration  of  the  technology 
of  solar  heating  by  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  In 
cooperation  with  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
the  Oeneral  Services  Administration,  and 
other  Federal  agencies,  and  for  the  early  de- 
velopment and  commercial  demonstration  of 
technology  for  combined  solar  heating  and 
cooling; 

H.R.  12S70.  An  act  to  amend  section  301  of 
title  37.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  In- 
centive pay,  to  attract  and  retain  volunteers 
for  aviation  crew  member  duties,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

HM.  14354.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  to  authorize  the  use  of 
certain  funds  to  purchase  agricultural  com- 
modities for  distribution  to  schools,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  14354)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  National  School  Limch  Act.  to, 
authorize  the  use  of  certain  f  imds  to  pur- 
chase agricultural  commodities  for  dis- 
tribution to  schools,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," disagreed  to  by  the  House;  agrees 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr. 
McGoviRN.  Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
Young,  Mr.  Dole,  and  Mr.  Bellmon  to 
be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  with  an  amendment  to  a  bill  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  3398.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  lO-year  delimiting 
period  for  the  pursuit  of  educational  pro- 
grams by  veterans,  wives,  and  widows. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  receded  from  its  amend- 
ment to  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title: 

Hit.  12920.  An  act  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations  to  carry  out  the  Peace  Corps 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  1018.  An  act  to  create  a  NaUonal  Com- 
mission on  the  Olympic  Games  to  review 
the  question  of  U3.  participation  in  the 
Olympic  games  and  to  evaluate  and  formu- 
late recommendations  concerning  such  par- 
ticipation; and 

S.  3468.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agriculture 
and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973,  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


ADJOURNMENT  OP  CONGRESS  OVER 
MEMORIAL  DAY  HOLIDAY 
Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 

privileged  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  501 )  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Rks.  601 

Resolved  by  the  Bouae  of  Repreaentativea 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  when  the  two 
Houses  adjourn  on  Thursday,  May  23,  1974, 
they  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  noon 
on  Tuesday,  May  28,  1974,  or  imtll  12  o'clock 
noon  on  the  second  day  after  their  respective 
Members  are  not)£ed  to  reassemble  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  2  of  this  resolution, 
whichever  event  first  occurs. 

Sec.  2.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  shall  notify  the  Members  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  respectively,  to 
reassemble  whenever  In  their  opinion  the 
public  Interest  shall  warrant  it  or  whenever 
the  majority  leader  of  the  House  and  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate,  acting  Jointly, 
or  the  minority  leader  of  the  House  and  the 
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minority  leader  of  tbe  Senate,  acting  Jointly, 
file  a  written  request  with  the  Clerk  of  tbe 
House  and  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Senate  tbat 
tbe  Congress  reassemble  for  the  considera- 
tion of  legislation. 

Mr.  McFAT.T.  (during  the  reading).  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  conciirrent  resolution  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  Rkcord. 

.  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  California  what 
emergency  we  are  looking  at  that  requires 
all  of  this  delegated  power  to  certain 
Members  of  Congress  to  call  the  House 
and  Senate  back  Into  session  or  is  that  a 
new  ritual  we  now  go  throiigh  without 
any  particular  reason? 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  would  give  my  own 
opinion.  This  section  is  added  to  every 
recess  resolution  that  we  have  from  now 
on  in  order  to  take  care  of  any  problems 
that  might  come  up  during  the  time  of 
recess.  It  has  been,  I  think,  the  opinion 
of  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that 
this  kind  of  authority  should  be  put  in 
all  recess  resolutions  to  take  care  of  any 
emergency.  I  would  not  anticipate  over 
the  short  recess  that  is  called  for  In  this 
resolution  that  we  would  have  such  an 
emergency,  and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  would  not  anticipate  such  a 
thing,  but  it  is  a  routine  matter  that  is 
put  in  to  take  care  of  any  eventuality. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  not  expect  a  ses- 
sion on  Saturday,  Sunday,  or  Monday.  Of 
course,  that  leaves  only  Friday  as  an 
exception.  However,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  explanation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  FROM  THE  SENATE, 
AND  THE  SPEAKER  TO  SIGN  EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTIONS NOTWITHSTANDING 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing any  adjournment  of  the  House  im- 
til  Tuesday,  May  28,  1974.  the  Clerk  be 
authorized  to  receive  messages  from  the 
Senate  and  that  the  Speaker  be  author- 
ized to  sign  any  enrolled  bills  and  Joint 
resolutions  duly  passed  by  the  two 
Houses  and  found  truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHANGE  m  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr.  McPALL,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  announce  that  the  Community  Serv- 
ices Act,  HH.  14449,  which  has  been 
scheduled  for  consideration  tomorrow, 
will  not  be  taken  up  on  tomorrow. 


'     JOHN  P.  GRINER  WAS  TIRELESS 
LEADER  OP  U.S.  EMPLOYEES 

(Mr.  DULSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  suid  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can labor  movement,  and  Federal  em- 
ployees in  particular,  have  lost  a  tireless 
and  beloved  leader  in  the  passing  of 
John  P.  Griner,  president  emeritus  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees. 

For  10  years,  until  1972,  he  led  the 
AFGE  in  a  period  of  its  greatest  progress 
in  behalf  of  its  membership — and,  in- 
deed, in  behalf  of  all  Federal  employees. 

The  mark  of  the  successful  employee 
leader  is  the  rapport  he  achieves  in  his 
representations.  In  the  case  of  Federal 
employees,  this  means  rapport  with  the 
Congress  and  various  Government 
agencies.  In  this  area,  John  Griner  ex- 
celled. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
OflBce  and  Civil  Service,  I  had  a  close 
personal  association  with  Mr.  Griner. 
My  door  always  was  open  to  him  and  this 
was  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  reasonable  and  respectful  leader 
at  the  same  time  that  he  pressed  vigor- 
ously his  legislative  views  and  beliefs. 

We  did  not  always  agree,  of  course. 
But  he  respected  my  legislative  respon- 
sibility to  examine  each  proposal  with 
care  in  the  overall  public  interest.  Dif- 
ferences of  opinion  and  view  are  needed 
to  produce  the  best  end  result. 

John  Griner  enjoyed  a  fine  relation- 
ship with  many  Members  of  Congress. 
Members  of  my  committee  expressed 
their  esteem  in  the  memorial  resolution 
adopted  unanimously  on  May  16.  The 
text  follows: 

RESOLXmON  ON  THE  DEATH  OP  JOHN  P.  GSINER 

Whereas,  John  F.  Griner  did  serve  with 
extreme  distinction  as  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Oovernment  Employees 
from  1962  to  1972;  and 

Whereas,  during  this  period  his  leadership 
resulted  In  numerous  legislative  accomplish- 
ments designed  to  Improve  the  lives  and 
working  conditions  of  aU  Federal  employees; 
and 

Whereas,  there  had  developed  between  the 
Members  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  and  John  F.  Griner  strong  bonds 
of  esteem,  respect,  and  affections;  and 

Whereas,  the  Committee,  both  Individually 
and  collectively  are  deeply  appreciative  of 
his  many  fine  contributions  to  Its  delibera- 
tions and  to  the  entire  Civil  Service:  It  is 
hereby 

Resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Poet  Offlce 
and  ClvU  Service  in  regular  session.  That  It 
has  learned  with  profound  sorrow  of  the 
death  of  John  F.  Orlner  and  that  It  ex- 
tends Its  deepest  sympathy  to  bis  family  and 
assclates  In  the  American  Federation  of  Gov- 
ernment Employees. 

THADDXTTS  J.  DtTLBXI, 

Chairman. 
David  N.  Hxndesson, 

Vice  Chatrman. 
H.  R.  Gsoss, 
Ranking  Minority  Utmber. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  on  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
and  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
expressing  my  sense  of  loss  in  the  death 
of  Mr.  John  F.  Griner,  former  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Govern- 
ment Employees. 


As  a  member  of  the  Post  OfBce  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  for  more  than 
25  years,  I  knew  John  Griner  before  he 
became  president  of  the  APGE  as  well  as 
during  his  tenure  of  offlce. 

Both  as  a  worker  in  the  ranks  and  as 
president  of  his  organization,  John 
fought  hard  for  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  best  interests  of  the  members  he 
served.  While  we  did  not  always  agree 
in  matters  of  legislation,  he  was  always 
fair  in  his  representations. 

John  Griner  served  the  American  FW- 
eratlon  of  Government  Employees  well 
and  the  Nation  is  better  for  Kis  having 
lived  and  worked  among  us. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  John 
Griner  was  a  unique  individual.  In  my 
14  years  of  congressional  service,  I  have 
dealt  with  a  great  many  people  who,  in 
the  broad  sense,  could  be  called  "lobby- 
ist" in  that  they  represented  a  particu- 
lar point  of  view  and  tried  to  influence 
that  point  of  view. 

Using  that  definition,  John  was  a  "lob- 
byist," but  he  was  more  than  that.  When 
he  called  on  me  to  urge  my  support  of  a 
particular  measure,  he  always  under- 
stood my  position.  When  I  agreed  with 
him,  he  was  appreciative.  When  I  did 
not,  he  was  understanding.  He  never 
sought  personal  gain  or  a  personal  favor 
Always  his  interest  was  in  the  rank  and 
file  Federal  employees  who  comprised 
the  membership  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Government  Employees. 

In  many  ways,  John  was  more  like  the 
president  of  a  local  than  your  typical  pic- 
ture of  a  national  president.  He  used  to 
stroll  casually  into  my  ofBce  unan- 
nounced. He  placed  calls  to  me  himself  on 
the  telephone,  instead  of  having  his  sec- 
retary do  it  for  him.  He  did  not  hesitate 
to  ask  for  me  to  meet  him  off  the  House 
floor  when  he  had  a  matter  he  felt  should 
have  my  prompt  attention. 

A  totally  honest,  forthright,  and  de- 
pendable man,  John  never  asked  for  or 
would  he  setUe  for  less  than  he  consid- 
ered to  be  Justly  due  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  he  represented. 

John  Griner  was  a  man  I  respected: 
a  man  I  liked;  a  man  with  whom  I  could 
always  reach  a  reasonable  understand- 
ing. The  American  Federation  of  Gov- 
ernment Employees  and  the  cause  of  em- 
ployee associations  generally  are  the 
poorer  for  his  loss. 

I  will  miss  him. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  passing  of  John  F. 
Griner. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


POOR  SOLUTION  TO  VETERANS 
EDUCATION    PROBLEMS 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
understanding  there  will  be  a  request 
to  bring  up  under  unanimous  consent  a 
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yn  providing  for  a  30-day  extension  of 
ftjigibillty  for  veterans  education  bene- 
flt»— it  Is  my  Intention  to  object. 

This  is  a  shabby  solution  to  a  difficult 
problem.  Are  we  going  to  continue  to 
play  roulette  with  the  lives  and  futures 
ofthe  more  than  300,000  veterans  who 
will  have  their  benefits  cut  off  May  31? 

If  a  30-day  provision  is  passed  it  Is 
very  unlikely  any  veteran  will  be  able  to 
take  advantage  of  the  education  benefits 
for  summer  school.  There  is  no  guaran- 
tee that  he  will  have  the  funds  to  com- 
plete his  summer  school.  If  he  is  cut  off 
June  30,  he  will  face  a  difficult.  If  not  Im- 
poasible,  job  market.  Many  veterans  have 
already  indicated  to  me  that  they  will 
have  to  apply  for  welfare  if  benefits  are 
not  continued.  Unemployment  among 
veterans  is  already  scsmdalously  high. 

Last  week  when  I  raised  this  issue,  I 
urged  that  the  House  approve  the  2 -year 
extension  provision  contained  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  veterans  benefits 
packages.  I  delayed  action  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  leadership  to  permit  one 
more  try  at  getting  the  Senate  to  accept 
the  House  bill  as  passed.  This  they  have 
not  done. 

I  s««r  once  again,  in  the  absence  of 
any  agreement  between  this  body  and 
the  other  body  on  the  full  package,  the 
only  fair  solution  is  passage  of  my  2- 
year  extension  bill.  Considering  the 
problems  that  will  be  generated  by  a 
30-day  extension.  I  don't  see  how  the 
Congress  can  continue  to  play  power  pol- 
itics with  the  futures  of  these  men. 

In  the  event  that  my  bill.  H.R.  14464, 
Is  not  taken  up  today.  I  will  file  a  dis- 
charge petition  at  the  Speaker's  desk  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  sign  it.  We  only 
have  1  week  in  which  to  act.  I  hope  the 
concern  for  our  Vietnam-era  veterans  so 
often  expressed  by  my  colleagues  here 
will  be  demonstrated  once  more  by  sign- 
ing the  discharge  petition. 


criticized  that  action.  There  has  bepn 
adverse  press  comment  about  this  devel- 
opment. Interest  groups  and  individuals 
have  expressed  dismay  and  disgust.  And 
that  is  Just  the  beginning.  There  will  be 
more. 

Oiu"  citizens  and  our  institutions  sim- 
ply will  not  accept  the  political  machina- 
tions fits  are  being  attempted  by  the 
Democratic  caucus. 


REDUCING  PAPERWORK  BURDEN 
ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

(Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR.  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  lor  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday  I  cosponsored  a 
bill  designed  to  reduce  the  paperwork 
burden  placed  on  small  businesses  by  the 
Federal  Government.  This  bill  could  save 
small  businesses  up  to  $235  million  a  year 
in  clerical  and  accounting  costs  without 
causing  any  lost  tax  revenue. 

The  bill  simply  reduces  the  nimiber  of 
times  a  year  employers  must  report  em- 
ployee withholding  for  Federal  benefits. 

Small  businesses  are  the  least  able  to 
stand  the  financial  burden  placed  by 
Government  red  tape.  Needless  paper- 
work Imposed  on  a  business  can  only  re- 
sult in  higher  prices  for  the  consumer. 
Every  additional  Government  form  that 
is  required  must  have  another  highly 
paid  Government  bureaucrat  to  move  it 
from  one  file  to  another. 


no  longer.  Our  veterans  must  know  if 
they  are  going  to  be  able  to  continue 
their  schooling. 

The  House  already  has  passed  the  ex- 
tension and  a  higher  rate  of  benefits — 
tviace.  This  will  mean  nothing  if  we  al- 
low the  benefits  to  expire  in  9  days. 

For  those  who  are  simply  opposed  to 
continuing  the  program  in  the  name  of 
fiscal  conservatism.  I  would  remind  them 
that  there  is  no  better  investment  of  this 
Nation's  resources  than  in  the  education 
of  its  citizens. 

If  hundreds  of  thousands  of  veterans 
are  forced  to  quit  school,  many  will  be 
added  to  our  already-bloated  unemploy- 
ment rolls.  I  cannot  believe  that  any 
Memljer  of  Congress  feels  that  welfare 
payments  are  a  better  investment  of  our 
resources  than  the  GI  bill. 


DEMOCRATIC  CAUCUS  POOLS  NO 
ONE 

(Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  15  months  the  Select  Conunlttee 
on  Committees  worked  hard  to  produce 
a  plan  to  reorganize  the  House  committee 
structure  to  enable  the  House  to  deal 
more  effectively  and  efficiently  with  the 
problems  that  confront  our  Nation  in 
this  decade,  the  1980's  and  1990's  and 
beyond. 

Regrettably  that  effort  was  seriously 
undercut,  probably  killed  outright,  by 
the  action  of  the  Democratic  caucus 
when  by  secret  ballot  it  voted  to  send 
the  legislation.  House  Resolution  988,  to 
a  caucus  committee. 

On  refiection.  if  there  is  any  encour- 
agement to  be  found  In  the  wake  of  the 
action  of  the  Democratic  caucus  it  Is 
that  nobody  seems  to  have  been  fooled 
a  bit  by  what  the  caucus  did.  The  details 
are  not  known  because  It  was  a  closed 
meeting,  but  the  message  that  the  reform 
package  has  been  scuttled  for  political 
expediency  came  across  loud  and  clear. 

Various  Members  of  the  House  have 


TERMINATION  OP  VETERANS 
EDUCATIONAL  BENEFITS 

(Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  9  days  from  today,  educational 
benefits  for  300,000  of  our  Nation's  vet- 
erans win  be  terminated — benefits  they 
have  earned  through  service  to  their 
coimtry — benefits  that  in  all  probability 
would  be  continued  without  question 
under  other  circimMtances,  after  any 
other  war. 

But  these  young  men  and  women  had 
the  misfortune  of  serving  during  the 
tragic  Vietnam  conflict.  So  now  they 
stand  to  lose  their  benefits,  even  though 
they  have  not  finished  school. 

The>-  are  the  victims,  I  regret  to  say, 
of  an  apathetic  Congress,  which  has  al- 
lowed the  simple  extension  of  their  ellgi- 
bUity  to  be  held  hostage  as  the  House 
and  Senate  maneuver  in  an  effort  to 
force  each  other  into  accepting  their 
particular  version  of  other  veteran  edu- 
cation legislation. 

Consumed  with  policy  difference,  the 
Congress  has  allowed  the  May  31  termi- 
nation date  to  drift  closer  and  closer. 
Both  Houses  agree  that  a  2-year  exten- 
sion is  justified— yet  It  has  not  been 
passed. 

The  Senate  yesterday  adopted  a  30- 
day  extension,  so  that  the  program  can 
continue  while  other  differences  are 
being  worked  out. 

The  House  must  pass  the  extension,  S. 
3398,  immediatdy.  We  can  delay  on  this 


FREEDOM    FROM    GO'VERNMENTAL 
PERSECUTION 

(Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  this  time  to  aimounce 
to  the  membership  that  when  we  go  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today  I 
will  request  permission  to  speak  cut  of 
order  on  a  matter  which  affects  the  re- 
lationship of  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches  and  the  right  of  every 
citizen  to  be  free  from  governmental 
persecution.  I  respectfully  lurge  my  col- 
leagues to  remain  on  the  floor,  if  at  all 
possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  I  address  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  I  be  permitted  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RELEASE  OF  CONFIDENTIAL  IN- 
FORMATION DURING  IMPEACH- 
MENT INQUIRY 

(Mr.  COCHRAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  amd  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
I  am  only  one  of  many  Members  of  this 
House  who  Is  very  disappointed  In  the 
continued  biased  discussion  by  some  of 
the  zealots  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
of  confidential  committee  evidence  ob- 
tained in  the  impeachment  inquiry.  It  is 
becoming  more  and  more  obvious  that 
rather  than  being  a  constitutional  or 
legal  process,  some  Members  are  trans- 
forming the  impeachment  inquiry  Into 
a  selfish  political  escapade  which  brings 
discredit  on  the  Congress.  The  people  of 
this  great  country  deserve  more  re- 
sponsible conduct. 


INDIA'S  NUCLEAR  POLICY 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
nouncement by  the  Oovemment  of  In- 
dia that  It  has  constructed  and  exploded 
a  powerful  nuclear  weapon  in  its  north- 
west desert  area  is  almost  beyond  belief. 

While  this  may  satisfy  the  ego  of 
Prime  Minister  Indira  Qandhi  and  offi- 
cials of  her  impoverished  government, 
the  staggering  costs  of  this  venture  will 
take  food  from  the  mouths  of  the  75  per- 
cent of  India's  children  already  suffering 
from  malnutrition,  and  compound  the 
poverty  of  millions  of  adult  Indians. 

Only  recently  the  United  States  can- 
celed some  $2  billion  of  the  debt  owed 
to  it  by  India,  but  the  pending  adminis- 
tration budget  calls  for  more  than  $100 
million  in  foreign  aid. 

It  will  be  Intolerable  If  Congress  ap- 
proves another  dcdlar  for  aid  to  an  In- 
dian Giovemment  whose  priority  Is  nu- 
clear weaponry  rather  than  its  starved, 
poverty-stricken  millions. 


More  than  125  Members  have  already 
cosponsored  this  bill,  and  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  is  presently  engaged 
in  holding  public  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed tax  reforms. 

If  we- are  going  to  give  the  working  men 
and  women  of  this  Nation  any  relief 
whatsoever,  the  social  security  tax  must 
be  reduced  to  a  realistic  flg\ire. 
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CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  236] 


Committee  had  agreed  that  Utle  I  end 
ing  on  page  3.  line  3  of  the  bill,  'would 
be  considered  as  read,  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  and  open  to  amendment  at  ajvv 
point.  ^ 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  titlo  to 

Mr.   RONCALLO  of  New  York    Mr 

Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  reaukit* 

number  of  words.  w"«ive 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Roncallo) 
of  New  York  was  aUowed  to  speak  out  of 
order  and  to  proceed  for  15  additional 
minutes. )  ^" 


EXTENSION  OP  EDUCATIONAL  BEN- 
EFITS FOR  VIETNAM  VETERANS 

(Mr.  WOLPF  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of 
Members  have  this  morning  spoken  to 
the  question  concerning  the  extension  of 
educational  benefits  for  Vietnam  vet- 
erans. It  Is  important  that  we  realize 
again  that  the  date  of  May  31  is  the 
deadline  for  extension  of  benefits  for 
some  300,000  veterans. 

If  we  do  not  act,  300.000  veterans  will 
be  denied  further  educational  benefits. 

The  Senate  has  passed  a  30-rlay  exten- 
sion. I  do  not  like  this  30-day  extension, 
but,  by  the  same  token,  I  think  we  must 
act  within  this  time  period.  Otherwise 
these  veterans  will  be  denied  the  right 
to  extend  their  education. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
House  to  give  immediate  consideration 
to  the  30-day  extension. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
'gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
just  like  to  Join  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  and  say 
that  the  House  must  take  acticm  on  this 
matter  to  extend  educational  benefits 
and  other  benefits  to  the  Vletnsma  vet- 
erans, who  are  facing  a  major  problem 
In  this  country  today. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 


Arends 
Brown.  Ohio 
BuclULiuui 
Burke,  Calif. 
Carey.  N.T. 
Clutppall 
Clark 

Clawaon,  Del 
Clay 
Conyeis 
Daniel.  Dan 
Davis.  Oa. 
Derwlnokl 

OlggB 

Drlnan 

Evans,  Colo. 

Plah 

Ford 

Gray 

Heinz 


Helstoaki 

Hogan 

HoUfleld 

jobnaon.  Pa. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Kemp 

Kluczynakl 

Litton 

Lott 

Macdonald 

Marazitl 

Matsunaga 

Morgan 

Moaber 

NU 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reid 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 


Roncallo.  NY. 
Rooney.  N.y. 
Runnels 
Shuster 
Smith.  N.Y. 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stubble&eld 
Stuckey 
Teague 

Thompson,  N.J. 
Traxler 
UdaU 
Ullman 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wyatt 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  375 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PROPOSED  REDUCTION  OF  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  TAXES 

(Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  inform  the  Members  that  I  am  sending 
a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  to  all  those 
Members  of  the  House  who  have  not  co- 
sponsored  my  bill  to  reduce  social  se- 
curity taxes. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATION,  1975 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  14592)  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  the 
fiscal  year  1975  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weapons,  amd  research,  development,  test 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  to  prescribe  the  authorized  person- 
nel strength  for  each  active  duty  com- 
ponent and  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
each  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  of  civilian  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  to  authorize 
the  military  training  student  loads  and 
for  other  purposes. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THK  coMMrrrra  or  the  whole 
Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  blU  H.R.  14592,  with 
Mr.  RosTKNKowsKi  in  the  Chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  tlUe  of  the  bill. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  Monday,  May  20,  1974.  the 


FkKkDOM  VBOM  OOVHINMKfTAl,  ratSECimON 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York  Mr 
Chairman,  Justice  has  prevaUed  I  come 
before  my  coUeagues  and  speak  from 
the  weU  of  the  House  having  been  ac- 
quitted by  a  jury  of  my  peers  and  exon- 
erated of  all  charges  against  me.  After 
3  months  of  horror  I  am  once  again  free 
to  do  the  job  for  which  the  fine  people 
of  the  TWrd  District  of  New  York  have 
elected  me.  But  I  can  never  be  free-  no 
Member  of  Congress  can  be  free-  and 
certahily  no  private  citizen  can  be  free 
until  the  prostitution  and  perversion  of 
the  office  of  the  U.S.  district  attorney  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  New  York  as  ex- 
emplified by  events  surrounding  my  case 
are  driven  from  our  midst. 

What  I  have  to  say  today  should  be 
of  vital  Interest  to  every  Member  because 
the  procedures  followed  by  the  US  at- 
torney's office  could  affect  both  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches  and  also  the  right  of 
every  citizen  to  be  free  from  unjust  pera- 
ecutlon  at  the  hands  of  his  government. 
I  am  grateful  the  jury  was  able  to 
recognize  my  innocence  but  I  am  also 
fearful  and  angry— fearful  because  if  as 
a  body  we  take  no  action  we  serve  notice 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  that  it  can 
act  with  Impunity  to  attack  any  Member 
of  the  Congress  for  its  own  political  ends 
no  matter  which  side  of  the  aisle  he  sits 
on,  and  I  am  angry  because  I  should 
never  have  been  prosecuted  at  all. 

No  one  In  the  U.S.  attorney's  office 
ever  believed  I  was  guilty  of  anything. 
The  prosecution,  or  rather  persecution, 
was  bom  of  the  political  ambitions  of 
the  acting  U.S.  attorney,  and  his  Gestapo 
tactics  have  debased  the  office  to  which 
he  was  appointed. 

I  would  like  to  review  for  the  Mem- 
bers the  illegal  actions  which  have  taken 
place  since  the  beginning  of  January, 
but  first  let  me  establish  a  little  history 
which  I  believe  Is  in  order. 

After  the  tragic  death  last  December 
of  the  distinguished  U.S.  attorney  for 
the  Eastern  District  Robert  A.  Morse, 
his  assistant,  31 -year-old  Edward  John 
Boyd  V  assumed  the  post  In  an  acting 
capacity.  Mr.  Boyd  V  was  not  recom- 
mended for  the  permanent  position,  and 
in  a  fit  of  pique  he  attempted  to  punish 
those  responsible  for  his  nonselectlon. 
He  first  launched  an  attack  against  the 
chief  assistant  district  attorney  of  Nas- 
sau County,  Edward  Margolin,  whose 
name  had  been  suggested  for  the  post, 
and  against  Margolin's  superior.  District 
Attorney  William  Csihn.  Mr.  Boyd  called 
Margolin  before  the  Federal  grand  jury, 
but  filed  no  charges.  The  political  as- 
sassination was  effective,  however,  and 
Margolin's  name  was  withdrawn. 
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This  Is  where  1  came  into  the  picture. 
ifr  Boyd  had  been  trying  to  make  a  case 
geainst  New  York  State  Assemblyman 
Joseph  Marglotta,  who  as  Republican 
leader  of  Nassau  County  was  one  of  those 
iflBPonslble  for  not  recommending  Boyd 
for  the  U.S.  attorney's  post.  When  Boyd 
failed  to  come  up  with  anything  against 
Marglotta,  he  decided  to  hold  me  hostage 
to  his  own  political  ambltlwis. 

The  first  inkling  I  had  of  all  this  was 
Ml  January  12  of  this  year,  when  re- 
porter Brian  Qulnn  stated  on  CBS  radio 
news  in  New  York  that  informed  sources 
had  indicated  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment had  initiated  an  investigation  of  a 
number  of  public  officials  on  Long  Island 
including  Cairn,  Marglotta,  and  myself, 
and  that  indictments  were  expected. 
Nearly  a  month  then  went  by  with  still 
no  contact  by  Mr.  Boyd. 

On  February  7  at  the  request  of  the 
U.S.  attorney's  office  I  volimtarlly  ap- 
peared before  the  grand  jury  without  an 
attorney  to  testify  as  to  what  I  knew 
about  the  Ca<hn-Margiotta  case.  Instead, 
however,  I  was  asked  seemingly  innocu- 
ous qu^lons  on  subjects  regarding  my 
own  personal  activities.  I  was  later  re- 
quested to  return  the  following  week  for 
an  Informal  meeting  with  Assistant  U.S. 
Attorneys  Peter  Schlam  and  Robert 
Katzberg. 

I  went  as  requested,  and  took  my  law 
partner  Leonard  Weber  8ilong  because  of 
the  antagonistic  attitude  of  the  U.S.  at- 
torney's office  at  the  grand  jury  hearing. 
I  have  here  a  deposition  by  Mr.  Weber, 
testifying  as  to  what  transi^red  at  that 
February  14  meethig,  which  will  prove 
beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  there 
never  was  a  case  against  me;  that  I  was 
not  the  intended  victim;  and  that  they 
would  not  hesitate  to  try  to  ruin  me  if 
I  would  not  help  advance  their  political 
alms. 

In  brief.  29-year-old  Schlam  said  he 
did  not  think  I  deserved  to  be  prosecuted, 
but  that  I  would  be  If  I  refused  to  give 
programed  testimony  against  Cahn  and 
Marglotta.  He  threatened  that  the  in- 
dictment alone  would  be  enough  to  ruin 
my  political  career.  Conviction  was  not 
his  object.  His  object  was  political  sis- 
sassination.  He  refused  my  request  to 
answer  specific  questions  imder  oath  be- 
fore the  grand  jury,  saying  he  had  no 
specifics,  but  that,  and  I  quote:  "You've 
got  to  come  aboard  our  ship"  and  cooper- 
ate all  the  way,  or  I  would  be  Indicted. 
If  I  played  along  there  would  be  no  In- 
dictment, and  I  would  walk  away  free. 
If  I  did  not  agree  to  become  a  coconspira- 
tor in  his  scheme  by  the  following 
Wednesday,  he  would  send  the  Indict- 
ment forward. 

This  offer  of  lack  of  prosecution  and 
avoidance  of  embarrassment  was  an  out- 
right form  of  bribery.  The  bribe  had  been 
offered,  but  not  taken.  I  refused  then,  as 
I  would  now.  to  perjure  myself  and  make 
up  a  story  out  of  whole  cloth.  In  other 
words,  the  prosecutor  asked  for  pro- 
gramed testimony  in  return  for  not 
bringing  an  indictment  against  a  man  he 
acknowledged  to  be  Innocent.  This  Is 
intimidation  in  its  most  blatant  form. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  information 
against  me  hsul  as  yet  been  presented  to 

the  grand  jury.  Schlam  did  not  call  wit- 


nesses until  the  following  day — after  I 
refused  to  be  bought  off. 

I  consulted  an  attorney,  who  asked  the 
prosecutors  for  a  week's  delsiy  to  finish 
a  pending  case.  This  was  refused,  ef- 
fectively denying  me  the  original  counsel 
of  my  choice.  I  eventually  engaged  coiui- 
sel.  but  his  request  for  only  a  few  days 
to  read  into  the  case  was  similarly  re- 
fused by  the  U.S.  attorney's  office. 

The  deadline  of  Wednesday  came  and 
went,  as  I  had  no  knowledge  of  wrong- 
doing by  any  person.  The  next  word  I 
heard  about  my  case  was  7:30  Thursday 
morning,  February  21.  As  I  was  leaving 
my  house  to  fly  to  Washington  for  the 
session  that  day,  I  was  greeted  by  a  re- 
porter from  a  local  daily  who  asked  me  to 
comment  on  the  indictment.  How  could 
I  comment?  The  Indictment  had  not  even 
been  handed  down  yet. 

I  did  not  even  know  for  sure  If  I  would 
be  indicted,  let  alone  know  the  allega- 
tions against  me.  At  the  sdrport  I  pur- 
chased a  copy  of  Newsday,  which  said 
the  indictment  was  imminent. 

I  would  like  to  show  everyone  a  copy 
of  that  paper,  which  was  printed  some 
10  hours  before  the  formal  Indictment 
was  released  by  the  Justice  Department. 
I  have  always  been  under  the  impres- 
sion that  grand  jury  proceedings  were 
Inviolate,  and  that  for  a  U.S.  attorney 
to  reveal  Its  actions  before  an  indict- 
ment is  handed  down  is  a  serious  crim- 
inal offense.  The  article,  quoting 
"sources  close  to  the  Investigation," 
could  only  have  come  from  a  deliberate 
leak  in  the  U.S.  attorney's  office,  an 
illegal  action  which  shows  at  the  very 
least  a  healthy  disrespect  for  the  law 
and  the  civil  rights  of  the  defendants. 
This  is  one  of  several  unethical  acts 
which  I  plan  to  lay  before  the  Bar  As- 
sociation Ethics  Committee. 

In  fact,  the  leak  was  premature.  As  it 
happens,  Newsday  had  been  given  earUer 
information  that  the  indictments  were 
to  be  handed  down  the  previous  day  and 
already  had  set  the  story  In  type.  Look 
at  this  galley  proof  for  Thursday  morn- 
ing screaming  that  I  had  already  been 
indicted.  The  headline  reads  "Federal 
Jury  indicts  Roncallo  smd  Burke."  It 
was  set  Wednesday  night,  but  had  to  be 
ripped  up  and  replaced  by  this  one, 
reading  "Indictments  of  Rcmcallo,  Burke 
Are  Expected  Soon,"  when  the  indict- 
ment was  not  signed  in  time. 

I  left  for  Washington,  and  my  office 
started  getting  calls  from  newspapers 
and  wire  services  as  early  as  9:30  ajn. 
There  was  still  no  word  from  the  U.S. 
attorney's  office  or  from  the  Justice  De- 
partment itself.  At  noon,  I  went  to  the 
floor,  just  missing  a  Washington  Star 
reporter  who  called  from  the  Justice  De- 
partment Press  Room.  He  had  just  been 
handed  a  lengthy  press  release  announc- 
ing Indictments  in  great  detail  and  In- 
cluding statements  from  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Saxbe. 

Up  to  this  point,  It  seems  that  I  was 
the  only  one  the  Justice  Department  had 
not  seen  flt  to  inform  that  the  indict- 
ments had  actually  been  handed  down. 
I  was  not  given  the  common  coirrtesy 
which  any  citizen  should  have  a  right  to 
expect. 
Instead,  I  was  left  hangbig,  unable  to 


answer  the  questions  of  the  reporters, 
not  even  knowing  the  specific  charges 
against  me.  Instead  of  being  told  of  the 
Indictment,  I  had  to  send  my  staff  beg- 
ging to  the  Justice  Department  for  the 
Information.  The  indictment  was  finally 
confirmed  over  the  phone,  and  at 
12:45  p.m..  nearly  an  hour  after  the  rest 
of  the  world,  I  received  the  details  from 
the  Department  over  the  telecopier. 
There  can  only  be  one  reason  for  this 
breach  of  courtesy:  To  embarrass  me  as 
much  as  possible  by  preventing  me  from 
giving  an  Immediate  statement  to  the 
press  In  my  defense.  I  believe  this  was  a 
deliberate  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  ex- 
ecutive to  discredit  the  Congress  at  every 
available  opportunity. 

As  further  evidence  that  the  indict- 
ment was  not  based  on  fact,  here  is  what 
the  supposed  "victim,"  William  F.  Cosu- 
Uch,  told  Newsday  when  the  indictment 
was  annoimced: 

If  this  Indictment  is  based  upon  my  testi- 
mony, I  Just  don't  understand  It.  I'm 
shocked,  I  Just  hope  It  goes  to  a  ^eedy  trial. 
These  men  are  Innocent.  It's  incredible  that 
people  can  be  menaced  like  this. 

I  appeared  for  arraignment  on  March 
1  and  asked  for  an  Immediate  trial  in 
order  to  clear  my  name,  to  be  able  to  de- 
vote my  full  energies  to  representing  my 
constituents  in  Congress,  and  to  stop  this 
slander  at  the  earliest  possible  date  from 
preventing  the  voters  of  my  district  from 
being  able  to  choose  their  representative 
next  fall  on  the  Issues,  rather  than  on 
this  extraneous  matter.  Assistant  U.S. 
Attorney  Schlam  told  District  Court 
Judge  Edward  Neaher  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  "ready  to  proceed  to  trial 
as  soon  as  the  defense  says  that  It  Is 
ready." 

On  March  11.  the  date  set  for  pre- 
trial motions.  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney 
Schlam  came  into  court  and  had  the 
audacity  to  ask  Judge  Neaher  to  delay 
the  trial  for  1  month.  This  was  the  same 
man  who  earlier  had  denied  my  counsel 
time  to  study  the  charges  against  me. 
I  have  here  the  following  day's  Newsday 
report  of  the  proceedings.  Judge  Neaher's 
comments  are  particularly  enlightening, 
and  I  quote: 

We  have  a  high  public  official  here  charged 
with  a  serious  crime.  He  must  stand  for  r»- 
electlon.  This  makes  It  reasonable  why  a 
spaedy  trial  Is  desirable.  ...  I  certainly  acted 
on  the  understanding  that  the  Government 
IteeU  was  anxious  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Schlam  hsul  never  before  voiced 
any  objection  to  a  speedy  trIaL  Why  he 
then  chose  to  delay  is  no  mystery.  He 
did  not  have  a  case  against  me;  he  never 
had  a  case  against  me;  and  he  never 
intended  that  I  should  be  allowed  to  clear 
my  name  so  quickly.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion that  they  were  trying  to  push  the 
proceedings  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
elections.  Remember,  they  were  not  out 
to  convict  a  Congressman,  just  to  ruin 
him. 

Twice  more,  during  the  trial  itself,  the 
U.S.  attorney's  office  tried  to  drag  out 
the  case.  First,  they  made  up  a  story 
which  would  have  a  hard  time  getting 
Itself  sold  as  a  10-cent  pulp  novel.  Sup- 
posedly, Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Schlam 
frfl  ill  from  an  overdose  of  barbiturates 
during  the  course  of  the  trial.  Let  die 
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read  you  thla  description  of  what  I  would 
call  a  "smeller-draxna"  from  Newidiy: 

Federal  manthals  &re  gxiaxdlng  assistant 
U.  8.  Attorney  Peter  R.  Schlam,  the  cbltf 
prosecutor  la  tbe  trial  of  RepreaenUtlve 
Angelo  D.  RoncaUo,  acting  U.  8.  Attorney 
Bdward  Boyd  said  yesterday.  The  New  Tork 
Times  quoted  sources  close  to  the  Investiga- 
tion as  saying  the  Investlgors  were  proceed- 
ing In  the  belief  that  someone  had  drugged 
the  proeecutOT.  The  Times  quoted  Scblam's 
mother  as  saying  that  the  matter  has  been 
"very  frightening"  and  "I  hope  nobody  is 
ever  going  to  get  near  hlzn  again." 

There  was  a  twofold  purpose  in  this 
slander  by  Innuendo.  One  was  to  give  the 
impression  that  I  was  responsible  for  a 
gangland  style  attack  on  Schlam.  Boyd 
was  actually  quoted  by  the  Long  Island 
Press  as  saying  that  the  overdose  was 
"Involimtary."  I  have  written  to  Attorney 
General  Saxbe,  requesting  a  Washington- 
based  Investigation  of  the  whole  matter 
and  sugge.sting  that  It  can  easily  be 
cleared  up  If  Mr.  Schlam  would  be  willing 
to  submit  to  a  He  detector  test. 

Of  course,  no  charges  were  ever  filed. 
However,  Boyd  V  used  this  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  a  prosecution  motion  to  Inter- 
rupt the  trial  for  a  week  so  that  stlH 
another  assistant  U.S.  attorney.  Thomas 
Pucdo,  could  familiarize  himself  with 
the  case.  Fortunately,  the  motion  was 
denied  and  Pucclo  proceeded  to  show 
that  he  was  all  too  familiar  with  the 
shenanigans  being  pulled  by  his  cohorts. 
When  Mr.  Pucclo  started  abusing  a 
character  witness,  a  judge  of  the  sec- 
ond highest  court  In  my  State,  the  New 
York  Times  described  Judge  Neaher's 
reaction  as  follows: 

Judge  Neaher  quickly  leaned  forward  at 
the  bench  and  shouted  to  the  prosecutor: 
"Do  you  want  a  mistrial?  Is  that  what  you're 
seeking?  Then  you'd  better  desist.". 

You  see.  a  mistrial  is  exactly  what 
they  wanted.  Either  I  would  be  left  with 
no  verdict  and  a  cloud  still  hanging  over 
my  name,  or  a  new  trial  would  have  to 
take  place,  extending  the  proceedings 
even  closer  to  the  elections.  Isn't  It 
strange?  Usually  It  Is  the  def«idant  who 
seeks  the  delays,  who  tries  for  the  mis- 
trials. In  the  hope  of  avoiding  his  In- 
evitable conviction  or  in  the  hope  of 
escaping  entirely  In  the  confusion.  In 
my  case.  It  was  the  prosecution  that  was 
trying  to  confuse  the  matter.  Through- 
out the  whole  afTalr  I  demanded  my  con- 
stitutional right  to  a  speedy  trial,  some- 
thing that  did  not  suit  the  purposes  of 
Messrs.  Boyd.  Schlam,  and  Pucclo. 

The  actual  conduct  of  the  trial  also 
bears  looking  Into.  Six  of  the  seven  wit- 
nesses testified  under  immunity  for  vari- 
ous crimes  against  the  United  States. 
According  to  press  reports,  the  district 
attorney  is  looking  Into  many  portions  of 
the  trial  transcript  where  the  testimony 
of  these  witnesses  Is  In  direct  conflict 
with  statements  made  before  the  Nassau 
County  grand  Jury.  Other  lapses  of  prop- 
er procedure  on  the  part  of  the  U.S. 
attorney's  office  are  also  evident  In  the 
transcript. 

In  addition  to  Illegally  leaking  grand 
Jury  Information  to  the  press,  another 
public  statement  of  Mr.  Boyd  proved  be- 
yond a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  be  had 
embarked  on  a  political  vendetta,  not  a 
Judicial  Inquest,  and  that  he  was  at- 


tempting to  bring  me  into  public  ridicule 
and  contempt  regardless  of  the  outcome, 
rather  than  seeking  that  Justice  be  done. 

On  the  day  the  Indictments  were 
handed  down,  Mr.  Boyd  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement  which  I  quote  from 
NewBday  of  February  22: 

I  represent  8  mUIlon  people  In  this  area 
and  If  we  catch  these  80B'8  clean,  I'm  going 
to  do  my  Job. 

Well,  clean  I  am,  but  an  SOB  I  am  not. 
TTiat  this  scurrilous  statement  should 
come  from  an  officer  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  Is  even  more  reprehensible 
and  irresponsible.  It  tends  to  exacerbate 
the  already  existing  troubled  relation- 
ship between  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  our  Qovemment.  When 
an  executive  branch  functionary,  acting 
In  his  official  capacity,  calls  a  Member 
of  Congress  an  SOB.  It  can  only  be  with 
the  express  purpose  of  holding  him  and 
the  entire  Congress  up  to  public  ridi- 
cule. 

A  Member  of  Congress  is  not  an  SOB. 
He  is  entitled  to  respect  while  he  serves 
in  that  capacity,  and  like  any  citizen,  he 
Is  Innocent  imtil  proven  guilty. 

Mr.  Boyd  has  grossly  violated  the  priv- 
ilege of  this  Member  and  of  the  House 
by  his  calumnies,  and  I  believe  It  is  well 
within  the  rights  of  this  body  to  demand 
an  apology. 

But  let  us  forget  about  me  for  a  min- 
ute. I  then  had  two  codefendants.  What 
right  does  a  man  in  Mr.  Boyd's  position 
have  to  call  any  man  an  SOB?  Since  he 
knew  he  could  not  win  In  court,  does  this 
give  him  the  right  to  try  his  case  In  the 
media?  In  prejudicing  constitutional 
rights  of  the  defendants  to  a  fair  trial, 
Mr.  Boyd  has  opened  up  still  another 
area  of  unethical  conduct  for  bar  asso- 
ciation investigation. 

You  might  be  Interested  to  know  why 
Mr.  Boyd  wanted  me  to  deliver  the  in- 
formation against  District  Attorney 
Cahn.  During  the  course  of  my  trial,  Mr. 
Boyd,  a  lifelong  R^ubllcan,  approached 
the  Nassau  Coimty  Democratic  Commit- 
ted, seeking  their  nomination  to  run 
against  Mr.  Cahn  in  November.  Of 
course,  he  was  refused,  but  this  shows 
what  kind  of  a  man  he  is.  Utterly  un- 
scrupulous, he  would  violate  his  oath  of 
office,  initiate  and  conduct  an  inquiry 
with  which  he  had  a  conflict  of  interest, 
sacrifice  the  political  futures  of  several 
elected  and  appointed  officials,  Including 
this  Member,  and  prostitute  the  office  of 
U.S.  attorney  for  his  own  political  advan- 
tage. 

The  post-trial  statements  of  Jury  mem- 
bers, quoted  on  May  18  in  a  Newsday 
article  entitled  "Jurors:  Never  a  question 
of  conviction,"  puts  the  government's 
conduct  of  the  trial  into  perspective: 

Tliomas  lelpl,  4i,  a  Brooklyn  telephone  re- 
P^lraian,  said,  "I  was  waiting  and  waiting 
for  them  to  afaow  me  something  anything 
But  they  dWn't.  I  would  have  to  say  that 
some  of  us  were  wondering  why  they  were 
even  indicted,"  be  said  of  RoncaUo  and  An- 
tetomaao. 
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Indeed.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  not 
have  been  Indicted.  Such  an  Indictment 
was  a  blatant  violation  of  lii.  Boyd's 
oath  of  office  and  duty  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

For  this  reason  I  here  and  now  call 


for  Mr.  Boyd's  resignation  from  any  and 
all  offices  of  public  trust  which  he  mlKht 
hold. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  today  writing  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  calling  for  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  statements  and  ac- 
tions of  Mr.  Boyd,  Mr.  Schlam,  Mr.  Puc- 
do,  and  other  officials  of  the  U.S.  attor- 
ney's office.  I  do  not  seek  any  personal 
gain  from  this,  as  I  have  already  been 
exonerated.  I  take  this  action  to  prevent 
this  situation  from  ever  happening  again 
n  officials  of  the  Justice  Department 
take  this  as  a  precedent,  they  wiU  con- 
tinue to  use  threats  of  political  assas- 
sination to  terrorize  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  the  future.  No  Member  is  safe 
because  you  need  not  have  done  any- 
thing to  be  vulnerable  to  indictment 

Even  more  importantly,  it  is  the  litUe 
man.  the  average  private  citizen,  for 
whom  I  fear.  How  can  he,  completely  in- 
nocent, enmeshed  in  a  web  not  of  his 
own  making,  protect  himself?  How  can 
he  raise  the  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars 
this  has  cost  me  to  defend  myself?  Per- 
haps we  ought  to  consider  reimbursing 
the  innocent  defendant  for  the  costs  of 
his  defense.  Perhaps  the  accused  citizen 
should  have  a  right  to  counsel  before  the 
grand  jury  and  the  right  to  present  evi- 
dence to  answer  the  charges  of  the  U.8 
attorney. 

I  therefore  request  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  or  an  appropriate  joint 
committee  to  proceed  without  delay: 
First,  to  investigate  the  U.S.  attorney's 
office  for  the  eastern  district  of  New 
York  to  determine  If  the  constitutional 
privilege  of  the  House  or  of  this  Member 
has  been  violated  by  one  or  more  officers 
of  the  United  States,  to  determine  what 
illegal  acts  may  have  been  committed  by 
them,  and  to  report  the  committee's 
findings  to  the  House.  Second,  I  urge 
the  conunittee  to  consider  appropriate 
legislation  to  prevent  these  Oestapo-llke 
tactics  from  ever  again  being  used 
against  any  citizen  of  our  great  country. 
In  the  meantime.  I  recall  the  words 
of  my  father  during  my  ordeal.  He  re- 
minded me  that  he  had  come  to  the 
United  States  from  his  native  Italy  to 
escape  from  f asclan  only  to  find  traces  of 
It  here  once  again.  We  must  keep  faith 
with  him  and  with  the  very  essence  of 
America  by  Insuring  that  no  man  can 
be  indicted  and.  God  forbid,  sent  to  jail, 
at  the  political  whim  of  a  Federal  prose- 
cutor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Justice  has  won  out. 
and  the  verdict  of  the  Jury  has  enabled 
me  to  show  the  voters  of  my  district  that 
their  confidence  in  me  has  not  been  mis- 
placed. I  am  also  very  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  to  show  that  the  many  cour- 
tesies which  the  Speaker  and  my  col- 
leagues have  extended  to  me  throughout 
my  first  term  In  Congress,  and  especially 
during  this  trying  ordeal,  have  been 
given  to  one  who  has  never  in  his  life 
acted  ha  any  manner  which  would  bring 
discredit  to  this  body.  But  I  will  not  rest. 
I  will  not  be  silent,  imtll  every  citizen 
is  safe  from  governmental  persecution. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  leave  granted 
me  when  we  were  in  the  House,  I  In- 
clude at  this  point  in  the  Rxcobo,  the  fol- 
lowing materials: 


May  22,  1971, 
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My  letter  to  Chairman  Rodino. 

A  letter  to  me  from  James  J.  Matme, 
who  has  served  on  a  Federtd  grand  Jury. 

"Behind  the  News"  political  analysis 
column,  Massapequa.  N.Y.,  Post.  Febru- 
ary 21, 1974. 

"Dear  Friends:"  political  analysis  col- 
umn, Syosset,  N.Y..  Tribune,  February 
2«,  1974. 

"Behind  the  News."  Massapequa,  N.Y.. 
Post,  March  14. 1974. 

Article,  "A  Really  New  Name  For  U.S. 
Attorney."  Newsday,  March  22,  1974. 

Article,  "Jiu-ors:  Never  a  Question  of 
Conviction,"  Newsday.  May  18.  1974. 

The  material  follows: 

WASRinaTON,  D.C,  May  22, 1974. 
Hon.  Prkb  W.  Booino,  Jr., 
Chairman, 

House  Judiciary  Committee, 
Vstiington,  D.C. 

DcAs  Ma.  Chaibmam:  As  I  stated  on  the 
Floor  this  afternoon,  I  respectfully  request 
tbe  Committee  to  conduct  an  Immediate 
investigation  Into  the  statements  and  actions 
of  Assistant  United  States  Attorney  for  the 
Eutem  District  of  New  Tork,  Edward  John 
Boyd  6tb,  presently  serving  as  Acting  U.S. 
Attorney,  Assistant  VS.  Attorneys  Peter 
Schlam  and  Robert  Katzberg,  and  other  of- 
ficials of  the  VS.  Attorney's  office.  I  believe 
tbat  such  an  Investigation  by  the  Commit- 
tee or  Its  staff  wUl  show  the  need  for  full 
ksulngs  on  the  Improper  and  Ulegal  events 
surrounding  the  recent  trial  at  which  I  and 
my  co-defendant  were  exonerated  of  any 
snd  all  wrongdoing. 

During  the  course  of  Ita  Investigation,  I 
would  hope  that  the  Committee  would  pro- 
ceed with  these  thoughts  In  mind:  to  deter- 
mine If  the  Constitutional  privilege  of  the 
House  or  ot  me  as  a  Member  has  been  vlo- 
Isted:  to  determine  what  lUegal  acts  have 
been  oommltted  by  ofOclals  of  the  U.S.  At- 
torney's office;  and  to  report  such  findings 
to  the  House.  I  would  also  urge  the  Com- 
mittee to  consider  appropriate  legislation 
to  revise  the  Federal  grand  Jury  system  so 
that  the  Improper  tactics  used  In  my  oeae 
wUl  never  again  be  visited  upon  any  citizen. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  prepared  text 
I  used  on  the  Floor  and  the  other  documen- 
tation to  which  I  made  reference.  You  might 
ftlao  find  of  Interest  the  enclosed  letter  from 
a  constituent  who  served  on  a  grand  jury. 
I  am  of  course  happy  to  cooperate  with  tJie 
Committee  In  Its  Investigation  and  to  fur- 
nish other  documentation  upon  request. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  courtesy 
and  interest. 

Sincerely. 

Amgelo  D.  Roncaixo, 
Afcmber  of  Conaresx 

PUUNVIEW.  N.T..  Uay  18. 1974. 
Hon.  Anoelo  D.  Roncallo, 
VS.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsA«  CoNcaxssMAK  RoKCALLO:  I  would  first 
wish  to  offer  my  congratulations  on  your  vic- 
tory In  the  District  Court  and  express  my 
support  for  your  re-election  In  November. 

I  would  further  wish  to  express  my  opinion 
on  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  system  as  I  ob- 
served the  system  as  a  Orand  Juror  In  Au- 
lust,  1Q71. 

I  served  on  a  Grand  Jury  prior  to  entering 
law  School,  and  even  as  a  newcomer  to  the 
Judicial  process  I  was  disturbed  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  Assistant  U.S.  Attorneys  In  pre- 
senting criminal  cases.  Some  specific  exam- 
ples are  as  foUows : 

The  VS.  Attorney  would  request  the  re- 
corder to  leave  thla  "off  the  record"  and  then 
present  a  prejudiced  discourse  an  the  defend- 
ant. 

The  VS.  Attorney  would  request  that  the 
Jurors  not  question  the  witness 


Hie  VS.  Attorney  would  request  that  Jur- 
ors questions  be  kept  "off  the  record". 

Indictments  which  could  not  be  sustained 
at  law  were  obtained  for  use  as  bargaining 
"chips"  to  obtain  te8tlnK>ny. 

As  secretary  of  the  Orand  Jury  I  requested 
Instructions  In  the  event  the  Jury  voted  "no 
true  bill"  and  was  told  not  to  worry — It  never 
happens. 

At  that  time  I  was  left  with  the  Impression 
that  the  VS.  Attorney  could  get  whatever 
he  wanted  from  the  Orand  Jury  and  is  there- 
fore left  with  a  great  deal  of  power  which  he 
can  abuse  at  his  discretion. 

I  feel  that  your  recent  experience  would 
cause  your  views  to  be  in  accord  with  my  ob- 
servations. I  also  feel  tbat  you  now  have  the 
motive  to  stimulate  congressional  action  to 
place  limits  on  the  power  of  U.S.  Attorneys, 
or  at  least  attempt  to  create  a  system  of  bet- 
ter Informed  and  more  Independent  Orand 
Juries. 

With  best  wishes 

Jakes  J.  Maune. 

[Prom  the  Massapequa  (N.Y.)  Post, 

February  21,  1974] 

Behind  the  News 

(By  Ira  L.  Cahn) 

Obviously,  the  big  news  this  week  Is  the 
Indictment  of  Congressman  Angelo  RoncaUo, 
Town  Supervisor  John  Burke,  Town  Attorney 
John  Conroy  and  several  others.  The  whole 
thing  staggers  the  Imagination  .  .  .  It's  too 
fantastic  to  believe. 

NaturaUy.  this  office  has  spent  the  major 
part  of  our  pre-press  time  tracking  down 
statements,  talking  to  Washington,  to  Oyster 
Bay  and  to  Brooklyn,  plxis  trying  in  vain  to 
reach  Acting  U.S.  Attorney  Edward  Boyd, 
etc.,  etc. 

Those  who  read  this  column  regularly  re- 
spect the  integrity  that  has  been  earned 
over  the  years.  They  expect  me  to  Investigate 
study,  probe,  analyze  and  THEN  report  what 
I  have  been  able  to  uncover  and  conclude. 

That's  exactly  what  I  intend  to  do.  It'U 
take  me  a  few  days  to  do  the  digging  I  have 
to  do,  maybe  even  longer.  When  I  do  come  up 
with  whatever  I  find,  you'll  know  that  I 
have  made  every  hunuua  effort  to  get  you  the 
facts. 

It  is  in  this  vein  tbat  I  suggest  to  my 
readere  that  they  take  the  same  attitude  in 
their  own  thinking  and  In  their  conversa- 
tions with  othen.  Otve  Angle  and  the  rest 
of  the  men  caught  up  In  the  same  web  the 
sort  of  break  you  would  want  if  you  were  hit 
by  a  similar  set  of  circumstances. 

I  have  come  up  with  a  few  odds  and  ends 
in  the  past  few  hours  that  I  should  pass 
along  to  you.  .  .  . 

There  Is  the  very  blatant  leak  from  the 
federal  attorney's  (^ce.  Newsday  had  the 
story  of  the  imminent  indictments  early 
enough  to  make  Thursday's  papers,  distrib- 
uted before  the  Indictments  were  handed 
down.  This  Information  ootild  only  have 
come  from  the  prosecutor's  office.  (I  don't 
blame  Newsday  for  using  the  story — ^If  I  bad 
had  It,  I  would  have  used  it.) 

Along  the  same  line,  the  Dept.  of  Jtistlce 
had  prepared  a  press  release  and  had  distrib- 
uted It  to  the  media  in  Washington  before 
RoncaUo.  Biirke  or  anyone  else  had  been 
advised  they  had  been  indicted.  This  sort  of 
thing  wnacka  of  persecution  rather  than 
prosecution  I 

The  way  I  get  the  basic  story — and  it 
waan't  easy  to  piece  this  thing  together 
luider  the  pressure  of  press  time — a  consult- 
ing engineer  by  the  name  of  William  Cos- 
ullch  had  been  doing  some  work  tar  the  Town 
of  Oyster  Bay.  One  day  he  asked  RoncaUo  to 
protect  him  from  the  niimerous  requests  ( ? ) 
be  was  getting  for  political  contributions 
from  all  kinds  of  clubs,  committees,  fund 
ralsera,  etc. 

RoncaUo.  OOP  town  leader  at  the  time, 
suggested  that  one  contribution  to  the  town 


committee  would  suffice  but  stressed  that  no 
contribution  was  necessary.  Coeulicb  in- 
sisted that  he  wanted  to  contribute,  but  that 
there  is  a  limit. 

He  banded  Ange  a  check  for  $1,000  (al- 
ready made  out  to  RoncaUo) .  It  was  Immedi- 
ately endorsed  over  to  the  town  committee 
and  never  even  went  through  Roncallo's 
bank  account. 

WeU.  that's  the  way  I  was  able  to  piece  to- 
gether one  part  of  the  story.  It  needs  a  he<^ 
of  a  lot  more  checking,  of  course,  but  you 
are  entitled  to  know  what  I  know  at  this 
time.  .  .  .  Mora  on  this  whole  mess  next 
week. 

(Prom  the  Syosset  (N.T.)   Tribune, 
Feb.  28,  1974] 
Dbab   Fsieitds: 

As  you  know,  our  coverage  of  Town  Hall 
activities  Is  done  bj;  a  professional  writer, 
Ms  Janet  OosneU,  who  has  done  an  exceUent 
and  impartial  job  of  covering  both  Tovi^n  and 
County  Board  meetings  for  us  for  the  past 
few  years.  Ms  Oosnell's  coverage  of  this 
particular  TOB  Board  meeting  appears  In 
this  issue. 

As  to  our  own  feelings  in  regard  to  the 
federal  grand  jury  Indictments  issued  against 
TOB  Supervisor  John  W.  Burke  and  TOB 
Attorney  John  M.  Conroy,  naturally  we  were 
shocked,  which  we  shouldn't  have  been,  when 
we  consider  the  recent  indictments  against 
such  a  man  as  Perry  Duryea.  However,  this 
seems  a  poUtical  "way  of  Ufe",  these  days 
and  we  eire  quite  sure  that,  along  with  Con- 
gressman Angelo  RoncaUo  and  others  so 
Indicated,  these  matters  will  be  cleared  up 
In  due  time,  according  to  law.  Naturally  we 
believe  in  the  Innocence  of  these  fine  public 
servants,  and  deplore  the  hurt  to  them  and 
to  their  famUles.  Being  lawyere,  they  too 
must  be  sure  that  they  wlU  be  vindicated. 
But  who  can  remove  the  political  hurt  ac- 
complished by  these  indictments?  In  the 
final  analysis  our  country  will  suffer  on  all 
political  levels,  when  such  harrassment 
reaches  the  heights  it  has  today.  Those  who 
are  extremely  well  equipped  to  serve  us  as 
public  servants  wiU  stay  in  or  return  to  the 
private  sector,  where  they  can  make  much 
more  money.  Consequently  we  wUl  end  up 
with  those  far  less  capable  attempting  to 
serve  us  on  many  political  levels. 

Our  opinion  of  these  proceedings  coincides 
exactly  with  that  of  William  P.  Cosullch  of 
Syosset,  head  of  a  Plalnvlew  environmental 
engineering  firm  that  allegedly  was  forced  to 
kick  back  five  per  cent  of  the  money  It  re- 
ceived m  contracts  from  Oyster  Bay  Town  to 
the  Town  Republican  treasury.  This  man. 
who  was  portrayed  in  federal  Indictments  as 
the  principal  extortion  victim  of  Oyster  Bay 
Republicans  said  in  an  article  in  a  Nassau 
County  daUy  newspaper,  that  he  was 
"shocked"  by  the  indictments  and  believes 
the  defendants  are  innocent.  "John  Burke 
and  John  Conroy  are  two  of  the  finest  men 
I  know,"  Cosullch  said.  "If  this  (the  Indict- 
ments) Is  based  on  my  testimony,  Z  just 
don't  understand  It.  I'm  shocked.  I  just  hope 
that  It  goes  to  a  speedy  trial.  These  men  are 
Innocent.  It's  incredible  that  pecq)le  can  be 
menaced  like  this."  We  say  "Amen"  to  this 
man's  honest  opinions.  And  we  hope  that  all 
who  are  being  so  hurt  in  these  unfortunate 
proceedings,  will  not  be  discouraged  from 
serving  us  as  they  have  done  in  the  past.  I'm 
sure  that  there  are  many  who  read  this 
column  who  will  disagree  with  me,  as  there 
are  many  who  agree.  Time  alone  will  tell,  on 
all  political  levels,  who  is  right  .  .  .  who  it 
wrong  .  .  .  and  who  Is  actually  hurting  oui 
country  most  by  their  actions. 

In  the  meantime,  let  us  all.  in  spite  of  these 
legal  diversions,  which  must  be  followed  to 
their  conclusion,  do  all  we  can  to  serve,  on 
whatever  level  and  in  whatever  capacity,  Is 
o\m  at  present.  For  In  a  democracy,  we  wlU 
serve. 
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ITuifs  aU  for  thte  we«k.  Stay  well  .  .  .  don't 
w»5t©  a  day.  And  re-read  and  give  carefiil 
tboogbt  to  Klpllng"8  Immortal  poem,  "17." 

[From  the  Ifaasapequa  (N.T.)  Port, 

Mar.  14. 1974] 

Bkhimu  tux  Nkws 

(By  Ira  L.  Cahn) 

It  looks  like  the  caae  agaln«t  Roncallo  and 
the  rest  of  the  town  of  Oyster  Bay  Indictees 
U  blowing  up  in  the  proeecutor's  face.  There 
can  be  no  other  reason,  from  what  I  have 
been  able  to  learn,  for  the  federal  attorney 
to  refuse  to  go  to  trial  on  Monday  as  sched- 
uled. 

The  usual  procedure  in  most  major  trials 
Is  for  the  defense  to  use  delaying  tactics  of 
every  sort.  The  longer  the  delay,  the  better 
off  Is  the  defense,  according  to  attorneys  wise 
In  the  ways  of  such  forensic  maneuvering. 
This  way,  they  say,  memories  get  hazy,  wit- 
nesses get  hostile  because  of  the  numerous 
Inconveniences,  prosecutors  lose  their  Initial 
nerve. 

But  Roncallo,  Burke,  Conroy  and  the 
others  are  demanding  speedy  trials.  They 
want  this  sword  off  their  necks,  they  want 
to  get  back  to  the  business  of  g;ovemment 
and  they  don't  want  this  clouding  the  forth- 
coming campaigns. 

They  are  screaming  they  are  innocent  of 
any  wrong  doing  and  they  want  their  names 
cleared  .  .  .  Certainly  that  Is  the  least  that 
they  can  expect. 

But  not  with  Edward  Boyd  V  conducting 
the  prosecution.  How  can  a  prosecutor  claim 
he's  not  ready  to  go  to  trial?  It's  unbeliev- 
able! If  he  had  enough  evidence  and  good 
enoiugh  witnesses  to  persuade  a  grand  Jury 
to  hand  up  an  indictment,  then  this  evi- 
dence and  these  witnesses  should  be  ready 
for  presentation  In  a  court  where  everybody 
and  everything  can  be  ezajnlned  In  pubUe, 

In  refusing  to  go  to  trial,  the  prosecutor 
Is  saying  one  of  two  things:  (1)  he  really 
doesnt  have  a  case  but  he  hopes  he  will  be 
able  to  dig  up  some  corroborating  evidence 
or  some  willing  witness  or  (2)  he  wants  to 
drag  this  thing  out  as  lozig  as  possible. 
mAke  life  miserable  for  the  accused  men  and 
their  families  and  destroy  their  careers  with 
dally  "leaks"  to  the  press. 

Either  way,  he  looks  like  a  real  mumzer. 

All  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  whether 
Roncallo  and  the  others  are  innocent  or 
guilty.  NaturaUy,  I  am  In  Angle's  comer; 
I  make  no  bones  about  It.  (In  fact,  most 
people  I've  spoken  to — Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans alike — ho{>e  that  this  whole  thing 
works  out  okay)  .  .  .  The  main  thing  in- 
volved here  is  plain,  simple  Jxistlcer 

By  the  time  you  read  this.  Federal  Judge 
Edward  Neaher  may  have  reached  a  ded- 
■Um  as  to  whether  to  allow  the  trial  to  be 
poetponad  or  If  he  will  reject  Uie  proeecu- 
tor's request  ...  I  hope  he  forces  It  to  mal 
since  "Jurtloe  delayed  Is  Justice  denied." 

A  Reaixt  Nzw  Namk  tor  UJB.  Attosnet 
(By  James  Bernstein) 

Dsvld  Trager,  asked  about  reports  that  his 
name  bad  been  submitted  for  VS.  Attorney 
for  the  Eastern  District,  said  last  night:  "This 
is  very  amiislng.  Let  me  stop  you.  rve  been 
getting  calls  like  this  aU  night." 

This  Trager  is  a  24-year-old  Pordham  Law 
School  student.  But  speculation  about  who 
will  succeed  the  late  Robert  Morse  m  VS. 
Attorney  is  intense.  When  state  Republican 
sources  said  yesterday  that  a  David  Trager 
would  get  the  post,  they  triggered  10  or  15 
calls  to  the  student's  Bronx  apartment,  Tra- 
ger said. 

The  calls  "came  mostly  from  people  who 
knew  me.  Some  of  them  were  people  from 
law  school  who  thought  it  must  have  been 
me.  It  was  Just  amusing.  It  was  cute,"  he 
said.  "My  parents'  friends  thought  I  was  the 
person"    who    had    been    appointed.    "They 


called  and  said,  'did  you  know  Robert  Morse? 
Are  you  gomg  to  be  the  one?"  " 

There  Is,  however,  another  David  Trager. 
Toung  Trager  said  the  appointment  of  David 
O.  Trager,  a  law  professor  at  Brooklyn  Law 
Schocd.  had  been  "discussed  all  day"  among 
professors  and  students  at  Pordham,  where 
Trager  is  a  senior. 

Trager,  the  professor,  who  has  been  an  as- 
sistant T7.S.  Attorney  for  the  Eastern  District, 
is  the  latest  potential  candidate  to  succeed 
Morse,  who  committed  suicide  in  December, 
SUte  Sen.  John  Marchl  (R-Staten  Island) 
said  yesterday  that  he  had  heard  Trager's 
name  mentioned  as  a  sxiccessor  a  week  ago. 
"I  recall  it  because  it  was  a  name  I  didn't 
know,"  Marchl  said. 

The  choice  of  a  successor  has  touched  off 
a  political  squabble  among  Republicans.  The 
Job  Is  being  held  temporarily  bv  Edward 
Boyd  V  of  Garden  City,  But  since  he  took 
over,  Boyd  has  initiated  a  series  of  mvestlga- 
tions  of  Republican  office  holders  and  an- 
gered party  members.  The  candidacy  of  Nas- 
sau chief  assistant  district  attorney  Edward 
Margolin  collapsed  when  his  boss.  District 
Attorney  Cahn,  and  Nassau  OOP  chairman 
Joseph  Marglotta  were  reported  as  targets 
of  a  federal  investigation.  Another  potential 
candidate  for  the  post  is  Huntington  attorney 
Edward  Thompson,  Jr.,  but  TJJB.  Sens.  Jacob 
Javlts  and  James  Buckley  reportedly  feel  that 
he  lacks  experience. 

JxraoRs;  Never  a  Qttestion  of  ConvicnoN 
(By  Manny  Topol) 

Westbury— The  overnight  delay  in  reach- 
ing a  verdict  In  the  trial  of  Rep.  Angelo 
Roncallo  was  caused  by  Indecision  on  the 
part  of  some  jurors  rather  than  any  holdout 
vote  for  conviction. 

Three  votes  were  taken  during  the  dellber- 
auons  but  not  one  of  the  six  men  and  six 
women  ever  voted  for  conviction.  Jurors  said 
yesterday.  The  first  vote  was  taken  shortly 
*fter  9  PM  Thursday,  at  the  outset  of  delib- 
erations, and  eight  of  the  jurors  Immediate- 
ly voted  for  acquittal.  Four  others  said  they 
were  not  that  sure  and  wanted  more  time. 
After  an  hour  and  a  half  of  discussion,  a 
second  vote  was  token  and  11  voted  for  ac- 
qiattol.  One  of  the  male  Jurors  said  that  he 
wanted  time  "to  sle^  on  It." 

At  9:30  AM  yesterday,  they  all  voted  to 
exonerate  Roncallo  and  bis  codefendant, 
Frank  Antatomaao,  of  the  extortion  and  con- 
spiracy charges.  The  total  time  token  to  reach 
a  verdict  was  two  hours  and  20  minutes. 

One  of  the  jurors  said  he  thought  the 
prosecution  presented  an  exceptloiudly  weak 
case.  Thomas  lelpl,  41,  a  Brooklyn  telephone 
repairman,  said,  "I  was  waiting  and  waiting 
for  them  to  show  me  something.  Anything. 
But  they  didn't.  I  would  have  to  say  that 
some  of  us  were  wondering  why  they  were 
even  Indicted."  he  said  of  Roncallo  and 
Antetomaso. 

"It  looked  like  the  prosecution  witnesses 
became  the  defense  witnesses.  I  had  a  very 
hard  time  Tiellevlng  them,"  he  said.  lelpi 
said  that  many  of  the  jurors  thought  that 
the  summation  by  assistant  U.S.  Attorney 
Peter  Schlam  was  "brlllUnt."  -at  was  dy- 
namite," be  said.  "It  rwOly  shook  everybody 
up." 

Another  Juror,  WUMam  J.  ReQly.  61,  of 
East  Meadow,  an  operations  manager  with 
the  Burns  International  Security  Services 
Corp.,  said  "TTie  evidence  was  not  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt.  The  government  dldnt 
show  us  that  it  was."  He  said  that  he  was 
one  of  the  four  who  were  undecided  at  the 
stort  of  deliberations. 

Diane  Zaslowsky  of  Flushing.  Queens,  said. 
"The  government  failed  to  prove  Ito  case.  We 
voted  for  acquittal  because  of  a  lack  of  evi- 
dence." 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  that  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  In  order  that  I  may 
explain  to  the  Members  what  I  hope  will 
be  the  procedure  we  will  follow  here 
today.  As  the  Members  know,  on  yester- 
day we  were  supposed  to  have  had  the 
entire  day  to  address  ourselves  to  the 
amendments  that  are  to  be  offered  on 
this  bill. 

Unfortunately,  the  biUs  considered 
under  suspension  of  the  rules  took  up 
all  afternoon,  and  I  did  not  desire  to 
start  unless  I  was  able  to  finish. 

Today  I  have  every  intention  of  stay- 
ing here  until  the  entire  bill  is  disposed 
of  and  all  amendments  are  either 
adopted  or  rejected.  It  is  in  this  area 
that  I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  the 
Members  of  the  House. 

I  believe  you  all  know  the  pressures 
that  the  chairman  gets  to  questions  like 
"How  long  will  you  nm,  how  long  will 
you  stay,  and  what  hour  will  you  quit?" 
People  tell  me  they  have  this  and  that 
engagement.  I  am  very  sympathetic  trf\ 
the  Individual  needs  of  the  individual 
Members.  However,  I  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  performing  a  job  here,  and  that 
job  Is  to  see  that  this  bill  is  properly 
disposed  of.  Therefore,  I  ask  that  I  may 
have  the  cooperation  of  the  Members  of 
this  House  in  every  way. 

Everybody  knows  the  amendments 
that  will  be  offered  because  they  have 
been  offered  every  time  this  bill  comes 
before  the  House  and  they  have  been 
debated  for  hours  on  end.  Today  they 
wiU  be  offered  again  and  the  voices  will 
be  the  same  and  the  rhetoric  will  be  the 
same. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  Members 
know  exactly  what  their  ultimate  vote 
will  be.  I  ask  those  who  wstnt  to  talk  and 
talk  and  talk  to  take  into  consideration 
the  feelings  of  their  colleagues  who  have 
other  engagements  and  who  do  want  to 
get  away  from  here  as  early  as  possible, 
as  I  do. 

Again,  I  say  I  wUl  not  ask  for  a  time 
limit  on  any  amendment.  Everybody  may 
talk  as  long  as  he  wants  to  imder  the 
rules  of  the  House.  I  will  stay  here  xmtil 
we  have  finished  all  the  procedures. 
However,  again  I  urge  those  who  want 
to  talk  on  ad  Infinitum  to  respect  the 
feelings  of  those  Members  who  have 
business  elsewhere  and  who  have  made 
previous  commitments  based  on  the 
thought  that  this  bill  would  be  passed 
yesterday.  I  ask  for  your  cooperation  and 
assure  you  that  you  will  have  my  coop- 
eration. 

AmNDICKKT  OrmSD  BT   MX.  LSOOnT 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  LECcrrr:  Page 
2.  line  14:  Delete  "(3,539,100,000"  and  Insert 
In  Ito  place,  "•3,072,300,000". 

Page  3.  line  10:  Delete  "•  1. 166.800,000  "  and 
Insert  In  Ito  place,  "•700.000,000." 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  slightly 
out  of  order,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
want  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Roncallo)  ,  who  just  made  his  pres- 
entation on  the  floor,  received  a  standing 
ovation  from  the  Members  present  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 
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I  believe  that  bargaining  initiated  by 
Ptederal  prosecutors  should  be  brought  to 
•  speedy  termination. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendments  that 
we  are  going  to  offer  here  today  are  not 
as  voluminous,  perhaps,  as  the  Rscord 
might  indicate.  We  have  a  great  number 
of  items  that  could  be  offered;  we  could 
have  offered  a  number  of  quorum  calls 
when  we  had  the  debate  on  this  bill  on 
Monday.  We  had  4  hours  in  which  to  de- 
bate It  then,  but  we  only  took  2  hours 
and  48  minutes  on  Monday.  Out  of  ihaX 
period  of  time  only  17  minutes  were  con- 
sumed by  those  who  generally  support 
the  bill  but  who  have  objections,  per- 
haps, to  5  percent  of  the  total  amount 
Involved. 

Our  amendments  today  generally  re- 
late to  only  about  5  percent  of  this  total 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  bill;  I 
will  support  it  in  whatever  fashion  it 
comes  out  of  the  House.  I  have  supported 
every  defense  bill  that  has  come  before 
this  House,  and  I  do  not  think  we  need 
to  get  into  all  sorts  of  rhetoric  respect- 
ing the  amendments. 

Ihe  Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
other  body  do  get  ipto  extensive  debate 
respecting  the  merits  of  various  and  sun- 
dry procurement  items,  such  as  research 
and  development  items,  foreign  assist- 
ance, and  military  assistance. 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  body  can- 
not do  the  same  thing.  We  could  offer 
similar  amendments  to  the  DD-963 
program.  I  am  not  going  to  do  that.  I  do 
not  believe  there  will  be  an  amendment 
offered  to  that  program,  but  we  are  sup- 
plying another  $475  million  which  we  are 
appropriating  now  for  that  program,  and 
therefore  that  we  are  totally  authorizing 
«)propriations  for  the  program  of  a  30- 
shlp  program,  and  not  one  ship  yet  has 
been  built.  So  we  are  cutting  ourselves 
off  from  any  control  whatsoever  In  that 
program. 

In  the  LHA  program  we  have  no  au- 
thority on  the  landing  helicopter  as- 
sault ships  that  are  being  built  down  at 
Litton.  We  do  not  expect  those  ships  to 
be  serviceable  for  several  years.  There 
are  five  of  them  involved  in  aU  at  a  $1 
billion  expenditure. 

Then  on  counterforce  there  is  no 
amendment.  Similarly,  with  Safeguard, 
there  Is  no  amendment  to  be  offered.  The 
same  with  site  defense,  there  is  no 
amendment  to  be  offered. 

Similarly,  I  do  not  Intend  to  offer 
amendments  on  any  percentage  reduc- 
tion of  research  and  development. 

The  amendment  that  I  have  just  of- 
fered relates  exclusively  to  the  Trident 
program.  The  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  reduce  the  1975  Trident  pro- 
Kram  from  two  ships  to  one  ship.  As  I 
understand  It,  this  will  be  the  only 
amendment  to  this  title.  The  amendment 
reduces  the  amount  of  money  available 
for  the  Trident  program  from  $1,166.8 
million  to  $700  milUon.  a  $466  milUon 
reduction. 

As  the  Members  will  recall,  this  Is  a 
10-ship  program.  Two  years  ago  the 
Navy  wanted  to  buy  one  ship  the  first 
year  and  three  ships  per  year  for  each  of 
mc  3  succeeding  years. 


The  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
which  examines  these  programs  very 
closely,  did  not  buy  this  massive  accel- 
eration over  the  original  program,  and 
ordered  it  slowed  down.  And  what  did 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  say 
just  a  month  ago?  The  Committee  re- 
quested $24.8  million  to  accelerate  the 
Trident  submarine  construction  from 
one  ship  per  year  as  recommended  by 
Congress  In  fiscal  year  1974  to  two  ships 
per  year,  and  gave  the  reasons  for  that. 
Now  the  Navy  is  coming  to  us  with  a 
request  to  buy  two  ships  per  year  for 
each  of  the  next  4  years.  I  think  we 
ought  to  consider  a  little  bit  what  we  are 
doing.  It  is  the  equivalent  of  buying  two 
aircraft  carriers  per  year.  We  have  never 
done  that.  I  think  that  it  deserves  some 
attention  by  the  other  body  and  by  this 
House,  rather  than  just  a  peripheral 
discussion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Lfgoett  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  for  the 
additional  time. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to 
reduce  the  fiscal  year  1975  Trident  buy 
from  two  ships  to  one.  It  does  so  by  re- 
ducing the  amoimt  of  money  available 
for  the  Trident  submarine  from  $1,166.8 
milUon  to  $700  million,  which  Is  last 
year's  $627.8  million  one-ship  program 
plus  a  generous  inflation  allowance. 

As  you  may  recall,  this  Is  a  10-shlp  pro- 
gram. Two  years  ago  the  Navy  wanted  to 
buy  one  ship  the  first  year — fiscal  year 
1974 — and  three  ships  per  year  for  each 
of  the  3  succeeding  years.  The  Appro- 
priations Committee,  which  examines 
these  programs  very  closely,  did  not  buy 
this  massive  acceleration  over  the  orig- 
inal program,  and  ordered  It  slowed 
down.  Now  the  Navy  Is  coming  to  us  with 
a  request  to  buy  two  ships  per  year  for 
each  of  the  next  4  years,  plus  one  ship  in 
the  final  year,  in  addition  to  the  one  ship 
we  authorized  last  year.  This  would  have 
all  10  ships  delivered  by  about  1982,  if 
all  goes  weU. 

My  amendment  will  slow  the  buy  to  one 
ship  In  this,  the  second  year.  I  believe  we 
should  then  look  forward  to  a  buy  of  one 
ship  per  year  over  the  subsequent  8  years, 
with  acceleration  toward  the  end  only 
in  circumstances  give  us  concrete  reason 
to  regard  It  as  both  feasible  and  desirable. 
The  SALT  agreement  will  not  allow  the 
construction  of  10  Tridents  before  1980 
unless  we  deactivate  some  very  capable 
$300  million  late  Poseidon  models. 

My  amendment  does  not  affect  the 
Trident  missile  program,  nor  does  it  af- 
fect research  and  development  on  tiie 
ship. 

In  the  past.  I  have  introduced  amend- 
ments to  reduce  programs  because  I  con- 
sidered them  undesirable  or  expensive 
bargaining  chips.  This  Is  not  the  case  to- 
day. I  favor  the  Trident  program;  In 
fact.  I  regard  It  as  possibly  our  most  Im- 
portant program.  That  Is  why  It  must  be 
decelerated. 


The  first  thing  to  imderstand  Is  that, 
no  matter  how  the  vote  goes  on  the 
sunendment,  the  odds  are  one  ship  per 
year  Is  all  we  are  going  to  get  anyway. 
TTiere  are  only  three  private  shipyards 
in  the  coimtry  theoretically  capsible  of 
producing  nuclear  submarines.  Litton  In 
Mississippi  Is  In  such  hot  water  on  their 
current  projects,  and  Is  suffering  from 
such  a  radical  labor  shortage,  that  no- 
body seriously  considers  giving  them  ad- 
ditional work.  Newport  News  in  Virginia 
Is  currently  building  three  nuclear  air- 
craft carriers — of  which  the  first  is  18 
months  behind  schedule — ^five  nuclear 
frigates,  and  five  688-class  nuclear-at- 
tack submarines;  they  are  so  overloaded 
that,  when  they  had  the  opportunity  last 
year  to  bid  on  four  more  688  subs,  they 
submitted  an  unrealistically  high  bid,  in- 
dicating they  do  not  want  the  work  and 
a  SSBN  overhaul  was  recently  removed 
from  that  yard. 

The  Navy  then  turned  to  Electric  Boat 
in  Cormecticut,  which  was  building  14 
688  subs,  and  Electric  Boat  said  they 
could  take  on  the  four  additional  ships 
only  if  the  Navy  imderstood  it  would 
take  6  years  to  build  them,  rather  than 
the  usual  4.  So  they  are  overlos^ied  too. 
They  are  talking  about  expanding  their 
plant,  but  there  is  no  way  they  can  ex- 
pand their  labor  In  1  or  2  years. 

In  short,  our  private  shipbuilding 
capability  is  already  stretched  beyond 
all  reason.  This  year  they  will  have  over 
$6  billion  worth  of  work — a  100  percent 
increase  over  2  years  ago.  We  can  pass 
all  the  legislation  In  the  world,  and 
It  would  not  get  those  ships  built  any 
faster.  What  It  will  do  is  give  the  Navy 
the  money  and  taike  away  our  practical 
control  over  how  many  ships  are  built. 

But  what  If  the  ships  could  be  built 
at  an  accderated  rate?  We  still  should 
not  do  It. 

Let  us  consider  the  four  reasons  usual- 
ly given  for  acceleration: 

First,  It  is  said  it  uill  be  cheaper.  The 
Navy  claims  the  stretchout  I  propose  wUl 
Increase  the  cost  about  one-half  billion 
dollars:  perhaps  4  percent  of  the  pro- 
gram. This  will  be  true  only  if  the  ac- 
celeration does  not  in  Itself  produce  cost 
overruns  far  in  excess  of  4  percent.  The 
probabiUty  of  acceleraticai-Induced  over- 
runs Is  high.  The  Comptroller  General 
has  told  our  committee  the  major  rea- 
sons for  cost  overruns  on  procurement 
are  rapid  acceleration  and  concurrency 
of  research  and  development  with  pro- 
curement. This  program  has  both,  in 
spades. 

Last  year,  you  will  remember  I  de- 
scribed the  LHA  shipbuilding  program  as 
one  of  the  worst  disasters  In  the  history 
of  American  military  procurement.  I  said 
It  was  averaging  2  years  l>ehind  schedule, 
and  the  program  should  be  cut.  The  com- 
mittee and  the  House  thought  otherwise, 
and  today  I  can  report  the  program  is 
no  longer  2  years  behind;  It  is  almost  2V2 
years  behind,  with  massive  cost  ovemms 
just  over  the  horizon.  We  can  afford  fail- 
ure on  the  LHA,  which  Is  a  ship  we  may 
not  need.  W^  cannot  afford  It  on  Trident. 

The  second  reason  for  accelerating  the 
Trident  is  its  use  sis  a  bargaining  chip. 
This  argument  can  be  rejected  on  its 
face.  There  are  two  requirements  for  a 
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bargaining  chip:  You  must  have  the  ca- 
pability of  building  it,  and  you  must  be 
able  and  willing  to  bargain  it  away.  We 
will  meet  the  first  requirement  by  pro- 
ceeding with  research  and  development, 
and  by  demonstrating  our  capability  to 
build  the  first  ship.  But  the  more  we  con- 
struct before  the  SALT  n  treaty  is  con- 
cluded, the  less  we  wiU  have  to  bargain 
with.  You  cannot  bargain  away  ships 
recently  built  at  a  multibiUioa  dollar  ex- 
pense. 

We  should  leam  from  our  disastrous 
experience  with  the  Safeguard  ABM  as  a 
bai^alning  chip.  We  blew  a  total  of  eight 
billion  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars  just  to 
achieve  a  treaty  we  could  have  attained 
without  cutting  a  single  piece  of  metal. 
Now  we're  stuck  with  a  $160  million  per 
year  system  in  North  Dakota  that  we  will 
operate  simply  because  it  would  be  too 
embarrassing  to  close  it  down. 

The  third  reason  given  for  accelerating 
Trident  is  that  our  present  ships  are 
allegedly  wearing  out.  This  is  a  serious 
question;  submarines  do  wear  out,  but 
not  that  quickly.  If  anyone  doubts  this, 
consider  Uie  fact  that  imtil  fiscal  year 
1973  the  Navy  was  proposing  a  Trident 
schedule  much  like  that  which  I  propose. 
Do  you  think  their  instant  Eu;celeration 
In  fiscal  year  1973  stemmed  from  a  sud- 
den discovery  that  our  present  ships  were 
wearing  out  faster  than  expected?  Not 
likely;  they  have  made  no  attempt  to 
claim  anything  of  the  kind.  On  the  con- 
trary, their  claims  of  submarines  wear- 
ing out  are  based  entirely  on  the  as- 
sumption that  submarines  wear  out  after 
20  years  and  the  20-year  figure  has  no 
particular  validity  other  than  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  nice  ro\md  number. 

A  reasonable  consideration  of  the  wear 
question  leads  us  to  the  opposite  con- 
clusion: It  suggests  deceleration  rather 
than  acceleration.  Tridents  are  going  to 
wear  out  too,  and  with  the  system  cost- 
ing perhaps  $13  billion  we  had  better 
prolong  its  life  as  much  as  we  can.  We 
have  a  new  tjrpe  of  steel  under  develop- 
ment, called  HY130.  It  will  last  consid- 
erably longer  than  the  present  steel,  and 
also  allow  the  submarines  to  dive  deeper. 
It  is  not  ready  yet.  but  presumaby  it  will 
be  ready  in  a  few  years.  Every  ship  we 
build  with  current  steel  will  be  limited 
in  performance  and  shorter  in  life.  The 
more  we  slow  the  program  at  this  point, 
the  larger  the  proportion  of  the  10 
ships  we  will  be  able  to  build  with  the 
superior  steel. 

Moreover,  if  we  charge  ahead  and  buy 
the  ships  within  6  years  of  each  other, 
and  if  we  do  not  wait  for  the  HY-130 
steel,  it  Is  obvious  that  they  will  all  wear 
out  within  6  years  of  each  other.  ITils 
block  obsolescence  runs  counter  to  the 
basic  principles  of  sound  military  pro- 
curement and  national  security  policy. 

Fourth,  finally,  and  most  importantly, 
there  Is  the  question  of  the  threat  to  our 
existing  Polaris-Poseidon  missile  sub- 
marines. This  Is  the  real  reason  for  the 
existence  of  the  Trident  concept ;  other- 
wise, we  would  simply  build  more  Polarls- 
Poseidons. 

I  will  discuss  the  threat  in  two  parts: 
First,  what  I  call  the  "Madison  Avenue  " 
threat,  and  then  the  real  threat. 


The  "Madison  Avenue"  threat  is  the 
Soviet  missile  submarine  program.  It  Is 
the  question  of  whether  their  SSBN's  and 
SLBM's  sire  superior  or  inferior  to  ours. 
I  call  this  the  "Madison  Avenue"  threat 
because  it  is  meaningful  only  in  terms  of 
the  public-relations  question  of  "who's 
No.  1?"  Since  the  missile  submarines  of 
one  side  are  incapable  of  threatening  or 
interfering  with  the  missile  submarines 
of  the  other  side,  this  question  is  of  no 
military  significance.  But  since  it  seems 
to  fascinate  so  many  of  us,  let  ub  con- 
sider it  briefly. 
Last  year's  committee  report  says: 
Tbe  Trident  submarine  with  the  Trident 
I  mlasUe  syBtetn,  when  It  enters  the  fleet  in 
1978,  will  then  give  the  United  States  equiv- 
alent of  what  the  Sovleta  presently  have;  a 
deployed  4,000-mile  sea-launched  ballistic 
mlasUe.  This  capabUlty  allows  the  Soviets  to 
target  locations  In  the  United  States  from 
areas  where  the  V&.  Navy  has  a  diminished 
abUlty  to  detect  and  track  their  submarines. 

This  year's  report  adds: 

The  VS.  Navy  has  had  no  new  design  fleet 
ballistic  missile  submarine  since  1963.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  Soviets  have  commissioned  at 
least  three  classes  of  new  mlssUe  submarines. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  a  force  of  over  30 
TanJcee  submarines  which  are,  with  their  16- 
mlssile  launch  tubes,  comparable  to  our  31 
Poseidon  submarines.  The  Soviets  are  cur- 
rently deploying  even  larger  ballistic  missile 
carrying  submarines  which  carry  a  new  mls- 
sUe with  a  range  comparable  to  tbe  Trident 
I  mlaslle. 

Prom  these  statements,  one  might 
conclude  that  Soviet  missile  submarines 
are  more  8ulvanced  than  ours,  that  they 
already  have  a  Trident  missile  while  we 
lag  far  behind,  that  their  new  subma- 
rines carry  16  missiles  each  with  4,000- 
mile  range,  and  that  our  submarines, 
limited  by  the  2.800-mile  rsmge  of  their 
missiles,  can  be  detected  and  tracked  by 
the  Soviet  Navy. 

Every  one  of  these  Inferences  would 
be  wrong. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  Soviets  have 
introduced  3.  30,  or  300  new  classes  of 
submarines,  they  are  all  a  full  genera- 
tion behind  our  earliest  Polaris.  They 
are  noisier  and  their  navigation  and  eva- 
sion equipment  is  primitive  in  compari- 
son with  ours.  Moreover,  the  ships  ap- 
pear to  have  severe  reliability  problems, 
as  demonstrated  by  their  very  low  de- 
ployment rate  which  contrast  with  our 
practice  of  keeping  our  ships  at  sea  vir- 
tually 100  percent  of  the  time  except  dur- 
ing overhauls. 

The  Soviet  ships  with  the  4,000-mile 
missile  carry  only  12  missiles  each,  not 
16. 

Their  new  missile  has  a  4,000-mile 
range,  but  it  also  has  a  small  single  war- 
head and  low  accuracy.  Our  Poseidon 
carries  10  warheads  plus  weight  and 
spcu;e  for  penetration  aids,  as  will  Tri- 
dent I.  If  we  wtmt  to  give  Poseidon  a  4,- 
000-mlle  range,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to 
reduce  the  load  from  10  warheads  down 
to  one  or  two;  we  will  then  have  the 
range  of  the  Russian  missile,  with  better 
accuracy  and  reliability.  Trident  I  will 
not  be  "the  equivalent  of  what  the  Sovi- 
ets presently  have;"  its  multiple  warhead 
will  make  it  the  equivalent  of  10  Soviet 
missiles,  and  it  will  still  be  more  accurate 
and  reliable. 


We  have  chosen  to  give  Poseidon  pay- 
load  rather  than  range  precisely  because 
the  Soviets  cannot  det^t  and  track  our 
submarines;  at  this  time  we  don't  need 
the  added  survivability  of  a  4,000-mile 
missile. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  real  threat 
Can  the  Soviets  locate  and  destroy  our 
missile  submarines  before  they  can 
launch  their  missiles?  Admiral  Kauf- 
man and  Admiral  Smith,  who  are  In 
charge  of  the  program,  say  they  cannot 
So  does  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

But  we  must  hedge  against  the  possi- 
bility of  a  future  threat.  So  we  have  de- 
signed the  Trident  to  be  faster  and 
quieter.  But  the  system's  most  significant 
improvement  is  not  in  the  ship  but  in  the 
missile.  By  replacing  the  2.800-mile  Po- 
seidon with  the  4,000-mile  Trident  I  mis- 
sile, we  radically  Increase  the  volume  of 
water  in  which  the  ship  can  operate 
while  remaining  in  range  of  major  Soviet 
targets,  and  we  radically  increase  the 
submarine's  ability  to  evade  Soviet  coun- 
termeasures.  Another  radical  improve- 
ment will  come  with  the  Trident  n  mig- 
slle,  which  has  a  6.000-mile  range  and 
can  reach  manv  Soviet  targets  from  any 
port  in  the  United  States,  or  for  that 
matter  from  Australia. 

Here  is  the  problem:  At  this  point,  an 
effective  threat  to  Polaris-Poseidon  is 
so  far  off  we  can  only  guess  what  fonn 
It  may  take.  Therefore,  it  is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  the  present  Trident  design  will 
be  inappropriate  to  meet  the  threat  if 
and  when  it  appears.  The  longer  we  wait, 
the  higher  the  probability  that  we  will  be 
able  to  buy  the  right  ship  rather  than 
the  wrong  ship. 

In  the  short  run.  It  will  be  prudent  to 
deploy  the  4,000-mlle  missile  with  rea- 
sonable  speed.  But  this  missile  can  go 
into  our  present  Poseidon  ships.  For  a 
while  the  Navy  was  reluctant  to  do  thU 
because  it  would  take  away  one  of  their 
main  arguments  for  acceleration  of  Tri- 
dent, but  congressional  pressure  bai 
brought  them  aroimd.  They  now  plan  to 
retrofit  Trident  I  Into  the  Poseidon  ships, 
and  this  program  does  Indeed  destroy 
whatever  case  there  may  have  been  for 
Trident  acceleration. 

Note  that  my  amendment  does  not  af- 
fect the  Navy's  ability  to  deploy  the  Tri- 
dent I  missile. 

It  is  true  that  the  6,000-mUe  Trident 
n  mlssUe  requhres  the  Trident  sub- 
marine. But  this  missile  will  not  be  avail- 
able for  many  years,  and  thus  Is  not  «!• 
fected  by  my  amendment.  Even  under  a 
one-ship-per-year  program,  we  will  have 
Trident  ships  before  we  have  Trident  II 
missiles. 

In  stmimary,  quicker  is  not  alwm 
better.  This  Is  a  very  important  systan. 
probably  the  most  important  in  the  en- 
tire military  establishment.  The  Navy*! 
accelerated  program  is  like  trying  to  run 
along  a  tightrope.  We  will  be  safer  if  «• 
walk. 

Mr,  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chalnnaa 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEOOETT.  I  yield  to  the  geofle- 
man  fnxn  Texas. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chalimtn.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  fioB 
California  If  the  gentleman  has  any  flf- 
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«r^  or  information  with  regard  to  the  One  of  the  problems  with  these  ships  is  defense  posture.  But,  as  he  points  out  so 
S^e  ci™ of  the^  construction  of  a  very  simple  one,  that  is,  if  we  build  well,  a  strong  defense  postiue  requires 
SSp-a7ear  prSram.  and  whether  them  all  in  a  very  short  period  of  time  that  we  get  the  maximum  benefit  from 
S  would  give  us  a  vi^le  submarine  we  wiU  have  to  replace  them  in  a  very  every  dollar  spent  Jor  defense.  He  has 
building  program,  by  reducing  what  the 
Wavy  says  it  would  require  to  meet  our 
requirements  defensively  sigalnst  the 
Russians. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  This  is  a  very  good 
question. 

One  might  ask  the  question:  How  do 
we  build  the  second  submarine?  Where 
are  we  going  to  build  it?  There  are  only 


short  period  of  time. 

The  reason  for  that  is  simple.  Hulls 
rust.  They  rust  whether  or  not  they  are 
painted  every  few  years  or  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

<By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Legcett 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.)       

Mr.  LEGGETT.  What  happens  when 


consistently  used  his  position  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  scrutinize 
every  Pentagon  program  from  the  stand- 
point of  how  effectively  it  contributes  to 
the  national  defense,  and  to  the  total 
national  welfare.  I  believe  that  his 
amendment,  which  would  reduce  the 
rate  at  which  we  procure  additional  Tri- 
dent submarines,  would  actually  Insure 
that  we  have  the  most  effective  possible 


three  yards  in  the  United  States  today  j^  jj  '  ^  j^  ^jj^^  the  hulls  pit,  and  they  deterrent  force.  I  support  his  amendment 
that  are  currently  constructing  nuclear  ""'"  """  "  ''"" 
ships,  and  they  are  the  Litton  yard, 
which  is  now  chockablock  down  in  Mis- 
sissippi—which has  4,000  men  below 
what  they  need,  and  there  is  no  way  they 
can  build  that  up,  according  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy.  They  have  got 
now  some  18.500  personnel  in  that  yard. 

How  about  the  Newport  News  yard? 
The  Newport  News  yard  in  Virginia  is 
currently  building  three  nuclear  aircraft 
carriers  at  a  cost  of  about  $4  billion. 
They  are  18  months  behind  schedule  on 
one  of  those.  They  are  building  five  nu- 
clear frigates  at  at  least  a  half  billion 
'  ddlars  apiece.  They  are  building  five  688 
class  nuclear  attack  submarines  at  at 
least  a  half  biUion  dollars  apiece,  out- 
fitted this  year,  and  they  made  a  bid 
the  other  day  on  some  688  quiet  sub- 
marines at  such  a  high  figure  that  they 
obviously  indicated  they  do  not  want  to 
build  them.  They  lost  an  overhaul  job 
the  other  day  that  was  transferred  out 
to  the  west  coast  because  they  just  could 
not  build  that  program. 

If  we  are  going  to  build  a  second  si- 
multaneous Trident  submarine,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  go  to  Electric  Boat,  the 
Oroton  yard  in  Connecticut.  They  cur- 
rently are  building  14  688  class  sub- 
marines at  about  $7  billion — not  all  ship- 
yard costs,  but  that  is  the  total  cost  of 
the  program. 

And  they  may  take  on  the  four  688 
class  submarines  that  we  authorized  in  a 
previous  bill  but  they  are  overloaded  and 
they  are  currently  building  a  new  plant 
and  it  is  very  questionable  whether  or 
not  they  can  build  a  second  submarine 
simultaneously.  So  I  think  if  we  are  look- 
ing for  places  to  maybe  reduce  the  Pen- 
tagon bill,  this  is  a  very  important  area 
that  I  think  we  can  look  at.  It  is  substan- 
tial. I  do  not  think,  as  a  practical  matter, 
it  is  going  to  affect  our  building  program 
too  much  because  I  do  not  think  they  can 
start  a  new  submarine  until  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

Of  course,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
under  the  SALT  agreement  we  are  lim- 
ited to  having  710  deployed  missiles  at 
sea,  and  we  have  710  missiles,  including 
the  54  Titans  that  we  currently  have 
available,  so  there  is  no  real  need  to 
chance  that  program. 

The  real  question  here  is  how  fast  do 
we  want  to  proliferate  that  710  missile 
program.  There  Is  no  doubt  about  it  that 
extending  the  program  will  cost  some 
money,  but  on  the  other  hand  slowing 
the  progmm  down  will  make  the  program 
better.  We  have  found  that  when  you 
slow  a  program  down  you  do  not  have  as 
much  concurrency  as  you  might  other- 
wise have,  so  that  you  do  save  money. 


get  thinner.  When  they  get  thinner,  the 
submarines  cannot  dive  so  deep,  and  that 
restricts  very  substantially  the  opera- 
tional capability  of  our  submarines.  With 
the  old  diesel  submarines  that  did  not 
go  so  deep,  we  could  keep  them  in  the 
water  for  many,  many,  many  years.  We 
now  find  that  20  or  25  years  is  kind  of  the 
outer  limits.  We  have  got  some  things 
coming  along,  one  of  which  is  heavy-duty 
steel  thicker  than  what  we  call  HY  80 
steel,  which  we  currently  use  in  our  nu- 
clear submarines.  I  am  talking  about  HY 
130  steel.  That  will  give  us  a  very  thick 
hull.  We  are  doing  the  R.  &  D.  on  that 
today  and  this  perhaps  will  allow  us  to 
keep  our  submarines  for  maybe  30.  or  40, 
or  50  years  in  an  operational  capability. 

But  at  this  time  we  do  not  have  this 
steel  develoi>ed.  The  Department  of  the 
Navy  admits  that  there  are  lots  of  R.  Si  D. 
items  that  they  need  to  exhaust  before 
we  have  what  we  call  the  perfect  sub- 
marine. 

We  have  got  to  get  quieter  submarines. 
We  have  got  to  get  better  acoustical 
capability.  We  have  got  to  get  a  better 
sonar  capability;  so  that  the  submarines 
that  we  have  today— the  Trident  that 
is  on  the  drawing  board  up  at  Electric 
Boat — are  not  necessarily  the  ultimate  In 
design. 

When  we  built  the  Polaris  fleet,  we 
built  it  quickly  but  when  we  were  building 
the  Polaris,  I  can  testify  from  practical 
experience  on  the  exact  same  class  of 
ship,  we  had  many  times  10,000  change 
orders  difference  between  the  ship  con- 
structed on  one  coast  as  compared  to  the 
ship  constructed  on  the  other  coast;  so 
that  as  of  today  every  single  one  of  our 
41  Polaris  submarines  is  measurably  and 
substantially  different  from  the  other. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Legoett) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Lecgett  was  sJlowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Brown)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Leggett)  for  offering 
this  amendment  and  more  particularly 
for  the  statesmanlike  attitude  which  he 
has  taken  toward  the  national  defense 
conamitment  of  this  country.  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  gentle- 
man's remarks.  He  has  stressed  his  con- 
cern that  this  Nation  maintain  a  strong 


and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  <fc.  Brown)  . 

Mr,  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  <Mr.  Rousselot)  . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  be  more  willing  to 
supFwrt  this  program  if  we  built  this  at 
Mare  Island? 

Mr,  LEGGETT.  We  carmot  build  It  at 
Mare  Island.  It  Is  a  42-foot  beam  and  we 
can  hardly  get  it  into  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  weapon  we  are  dis- 
cussing here  at  this  moment  Is  the  most 
important  weapon  in  our  American  arse- 
n£d.  This  is  so  because  both  those  who 
want  this  country  to  be  strong  and  those 
who  want  to  be  strong  to  preserve  world 
peace  can  come  together  on  this  particu- 
lar weapon,  because  it  Is  the  greatest  de- 
terrent against  aggression  In  our  entire 
arsenal.  It  makes  absolutely  certain  that 
no  opponent  of  the  United  States  could 
wisely  and  soundly  undertake  a  substan- 
tial war  against  us  without  realizing  that 
a  great  penalty  would  have  to  be  paid. 
This  is  so  because  this  particular  weapon 
is  one  which  can  hide  and  people  do  not 
know  where  it  Is.  It  has  a  great  range  and 
can  go  in  all  aretis  of  the  world.  It  has  a 
great  range  in  the  sense  that  its  weapons 
can  go  to  many  places  in  the  world  at 
great  distances.  It  is  a  quiet  submarine. 
It  is  a  swift  submarine.  It  is  a  weapon 
which  really  gives  us  the  best  hope  for 
preserving  peace  in  this  world  In  the  im- 
mediate future. 

Actually  there  is  no  substantial  opposi- 
tion to  this  weapon.  Nobody  I  know  of 
really  opposes  this  weapon.  The  gentle- 
man who  just  preceded  me  does  not  op- 
pose this  weapon.  He  does  not  say  any- 
thing I  have  now  said  is  not  true.  All  he 
says  is  that  the  rate  of  production,  he 
thinks.  Is  too  fast. 

The  rate  of  production  as  authorized 
by  this  Congress  when  this  matter  first 
came  before  us  was  three  of  these  weap- 
ons per  year.  That  was  cut  last  year  to  a 
rate  of  two  a  year. 

That  cut  did  a  number  of  rather  In- 
teresting and  sad  things. 

It  cost  a  half-billion  plus  $50  million 
to  make  that  cut  from  three  to  two  a 
year. 

Another  thing  that  It  did  was  to  give 
some  heart  to  some  people  who  do  not 
want  our  covmtr?'  to  be  strong  and  do  not 
want  our  deterrents  to  be  credible. 

Those  are  two  very  negative  things. 

The  gentleman  has  referred  to  a  num- 
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ber  of  things  about  this  submarine.  He 
has  pointed  out  that  submarines  get  old, 
as  do  CMigressmen.  and  some  submarines 
get  pitted  and  some  rust  away.  There  are 
other  things  that  happen  to  submarines. 
There  are  some  things,  particularly  that 
happen  to  the  Polaris/Poseidon  subma- 
rine, although  It  was  the  best  submarine 
ever  built.  It  Is  also  the  most  actively 
used  ship  that  has  ever  been  built  be- 
cause it  has  two  crews. 

It  la  so  perfectly  designed  it  can  go 
without  refueling.  So  It  has  two  entirely 
separate  crews.  It  goes  aU  the  time.  Just 
as  in  the  case  of  Congressmen,  so  the 
Trident  submarines  and  ships  get  tired 
in  addition  to  getting  nasty. 

Now,  there  are  some  other  things  that 
happen.  Not  everybody  knows  exactly 
what  all  these  things  are.  but  there  are 
faults  which  develop  in  the  metal  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  rust.  There  is  a 
lagging  at  the  seams,  an  opening  up 
where  people  thought  they  were  perfectly 
sealed  and  welded.  All  these  things  hap- 
pen to  a  ship  that  gets  old. 

Suppose  we  have  the  two  per  year  that 
we  are  asking  for.  This  merely  means 
tnat  when  our  present  submarines  will  be 
20  years  of  age  when  these  are  supplied 
as  substitutes.  The  genUeman  has  al- 
ready said  it  is  dangerous  to  go  beyond 
that  period  of  time.  We  have  to  have 
something  to  take  the  place  of  these 
Polarls/Poseldon  ships  that  we  now 
have  when  they  reach  20  years  of  age. 
If  we  go  to  one  a  year,  the  Polaris 
Poseldons  to  be  replaced  will  be  25  years 
old.  This  means  that  not  only  will  they 
not  be  used  at  their  best  possible  func- 
tions, but  we  will  be  endangering  the 
lives  of  the  young  men  who  are  on  these 
ships  which  have  to  go  to  great  depths 
and  have  great  dlfflculUes  In  what  they 
do. 

Now,  if  we  take  the  advice  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  not  only  will  we 
lose  this  $500  million,  we  will  add  another 
$550  million  to  this  program  If  we  adopt 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chahman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  made  a  wide-ranging  state- 
ment on  shipyards.  It  is  exacUy  because 
of  the  situations  he  cites  that  the  Sea- 
Ppvsrer  Subcommittee  will  hold  more 
shipyard  hearings  this  session. 

I  insert  in  thdsRicoRD  at  this  point  a 
letter  dated  May  2^  1974.  from  Admiral 
Rlckover  on  the  nuclear  navy: 

DXPABTICXNT    or   THE    NaVT, 

Naval  Ship  Ststxms  Command, 

Washington,  DC.  May  20, 1974 
Hon.  P.  Kdwako  Robert, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
U.S.  Houae  of  Representatives.  Waahina'- 
ton.  D.C.  ^ 

OkjmMm.  Craixman:  The  purpose  of  thim 
letter  is  to  respond  to  your  request  that 
I  provide  ajy  personal  and  professional  views 
In  answer  to  your  questions  furnished  to  me 
by  your  staff  on  17  May  1974.  I  understand 
that  you  need  this  Information  by  today  for 
your  consideration  m  relation  to  issues  which 
may  arise  during  debate  on  the  FT  1975  Mill- 
tary   Procurement   Authorization   BUI,   H.R. 

14593. 

.♦5Y!!^**°J  "^^  ^"^**^  states  national 
strategic  deterrent  Include*  our  nuclear- 
powered  ballistic  missile  submarines.  Many 
believe  this  Is  the  least  vulunerable  arm  of 
our  triad  of  strategic  deterrent  forces  For 
^  »^\  several  years  Congress  has  appro- 
priated funds  for  the  conversion  of  a  total 
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of  31  of  our  41  Polarls-flring  submarines  to 
be  able  to  flre  the  Poseidon  missile.  Last  year 
Congress  authorized  construction  of  the  flret 
Trident  submarine,  the  first  balUstlc  mXssUe 
submarine  authorized  for  construction  In 
ten  years. 

Over  the  past  five  years  how  much  has 
been  appropriated  In  the  ShlpbuUdlng  and 
Conversion.  Navy  (8CN)  account  for  these 
national  strategic  deterrent  submarines? 

Answer:  The  SCN  appropriations  for  FY 
1970-1974  have  Included  »2.5  blUlon  for  bal- 
listic missile  submarine  conversions  and 
construction  of  the  first  Trident  submarine 
Question:  As  you  weU  remember,  the  nu- 
clear submarine  program  was  Initiated  by 
the  Congress  over  twenty  years  ago  when  It 
added  funds  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion budget  for  the  nuclear  power  plants  for 
the  first  two  nuclear  submarines,  the  Nau- 
tUus  and  the  Seawolf.  because  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Navy  would  not 
budget  the  funds.  Congress  finally  persuaded 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  request  only 
nuclear-powered  attack  submarines  subse- 
quent to  the  fiscal  year  1956  shlpbulldlnir 
program.  But,  In  1968  the  Department^ 
Defense  long-range  plan  presented  to  the 
Congress  called  for  the  termination  of  the 
building  program  for  nuclear  attack  sub- 
marines after  fiscal  year  1970.  The  Congress 
overturned  the  Department  of  Defense  plan 
Insisted  that  they  go  forward  with  the  design 

«» 'Z^®''  *^****  *****="  submarines  of  the 
SSN  888  Class,  and  has  subsequently  author- 
ized 23  ships  of  this  class. 

How  much  has  been  appropriated  In  the 
SCN  account  for  nuclear  attack  submarines 
m    the   past    five   years? 

,„^^''*'=  '"'*  ^^  appropriations  for  FY 
1970-1974  have  included  $4.2  bUUon  for 
construction  of  nuclear  attack  submarines 

Question:  I  know  that  you  are  Intimately 
famUlar  with  tk^  long  flght  the  Congress  had 
to  endure  to  get  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  provide  nuclear  propulsion  for  aircraft 
earners  and  for  frigates  to  accompany  them 
Thwe  ships  are,  of  course,  the  heart  of  our 
surface  naval  striking  forces. 

How  much  has  been  appropriated  In  the 
SCN  account  in  the  past  five  years  for  thes- 
shliM.  and  what  fraction  Is  this  of  the  SCN 
funds  appropriated  In  the  same  period  for 
surface  ships  for  general  purpose  forces' 

,o:«r','^^-^'"^*  ®^^  appropriations  for  FY 
1970-1974  have  Included  $7.6  billion  for  sur- 
^^^t?^I°V^^  general  purpose  forces,  of 
which  $a.S  billion,  or  33<-..  was  for  the 
construction  or  conversion  of  nuclear  air- 
craft carriers  and  frigates 

Question:  The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
has  stated:  "We  have  evaluated  both  nuclear 
and  conventionally  powered  frigates  equipped 
with  the  AEOI8  surface-to-air  missile  sys- 
tem  A  lead  nuclear  powered  ship  is  estl- 
mated  to  cost  JSeoM  while  a  lead  conven- 
tionally Dowered  ship  wo^lld  cost  «580M  both 
in  FT  1976  dollars  ercalated  ...  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  the  two  ships  do  not  have 
the  same  capabUlty." 

How  do  the  weapons  svstems  assumed  for 
these  two  ships  compare?  How  much  of  the 
difference  In  cost  Is  due  to  nuclear  nropul- 
slon  snd  how  much  Is  due  to  the  difference 
v.'^IT"'  "T'tema  assumed  for  the  two 
shlDs?  How  doe,  the  cr^t  e-t'mafd  for  the 
lead  nucle»r  frigate  with  AEOTfl  oomiare  to 
the  estimated  cost  of  another  DION  38  Claas 
nuclear  frlMte  to  follow  the  DLON  42' 
T^A^^T'*'^'  ^"  *^*  «»niD«rl8on  vou  cfte  the 
DLON  fAEOTS)  has  military  characterl-tlcs 
far  suDwlor  to  thoM  of  the  conventional  DO 
as  well  as  having  nil  the  advantages  of  nu- 

m!VI  J"*^"'"'f ".  '^"  "  '^*"»*  the  peoole 
mpking  the  study  made  the  decision— with 
which  r  agree— that  onea  the  cost  of  nuclear 
propulsion  Is  Inveeted  In  a  guided  missile 
ship  It  should  be  given  antl-submartne  war- 
fare  rASW^  and  antl-alr  warfare  fAAW> 
weapons  systems  commensurate  with  the  In- 
vestment. In  thU  manner  the  nuclear  frtg- 
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atea   wUl    have    aufflc^nt    AAW   and   abw 

oapabUlty  to  support  a  nuclear  carrier  with 
a  minimum  number  of  escorts  and  be  bettw 
able  to  defend  themselvee  when  assigned  to 
Independent  missions.  Att»t  studying  eteht 
different  config^^ratlons  the  study  gnao 
selected  a  weapons  suite  for  the  nuclear  Mm. 
ate  which  compares  to  that  stipulated  tL 
the  conventional  DO  as  follows: 

Two  guided  mlssUe  launchers  and  bulb 
azlnes  vice  one.  giving  the  nuclear  frigate 
twice  the  mlaeUe  ammunition  and  twice  the 
launching  anna.  ThU  is  particularly  imoor 
tant  when  you  consider  that  the  same  mls^ 
slle  Uundura^nd  magMtnes  are  used  tat 
AAW  mlasUea,  HARPOON  surface-to-eurfaoe 
mlaaUee,  and  anti-submarine  rocket* 
(ASROC).  "" 

Four  slaved  lUumlnators  vice  two,  glvlne 
the  nuclear  frigate  a  60%  greater  rate  of 
missile  fire. 

A  superior  sonar  giving  the  nuclear  frigate 
about  double  the  sonar  range — a  range  great 
enough  to  warrant  using  ASROC  missiles 

Two  LAMPS  helicopter*  vice  one  givins 
the  nuclear  frigate  greater  assurance  of 
providing  its  own  helicopter  capabUlty 

Unit  commander  capability  for  the  nuclear 
frigate  which  the  conventional  DO  does  not 
have. 

Initial  nuclear  cores  which  wlU  provide  at 
least  10  years  of  normal  operations  vice  the 
conventional  DO  fuel  capacity  which  Is  much 
less  than  that  of  the  latest  conventional  frte- 
ates  now  In  the  Fleet. 

In  order  to  keep  the  size  and  cost  of  the 
conventional  DO  to  a  minimum  the  range 
has  been  restricted  to  a  value  substantially 
less  than  the  range  derived  In  the  1967  Sup- 
plement  on  Endurance  of  the  Major  Fleet 
Escort  Force  Level  Study  as  the  range  cor- 
responding to  a  minimum  overall  cost  In  a 
non-nuclear  major  fleet  escort.  In  this  regard 
It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  all  of  the 
calculations  in  that  study  were  based  on  a 
maximum   predicted  speed   for  Soviet  sub- 
marines much  less  than  the  speed  of  the 
nuclear  submarines  now  in  the  Soviet  fleet. 
The  Supplement  on  Endurance  pointed  out 
that  If  actual  Soviet  submarine  speeds  were 
higher.  "Increasing  task  force  speed  becomes 
very  advantageous."  This  would  Indicate  that 
If  the  calcuUtlons  In  the  Supplement  on  En- 
durance were  redone  today  using  the  actual 
Soviet  submarine  speeds  we  could  expect  the 
results  to  show  that  the  range  of  conven- 
tional escorts  yielding  mlnUnimi  overall  cost 
should  be  even  greater  than  the  range  ad- 
vocated by  the  Supplement  on  Endurance. 
To  provide  this  range  would,  of  course,  stg- 
nlflcantly  Increase  the  alae  and  acquisition 
cost  of  the  conventional  DO. 

The  propvUslon  plant  planned  for  the 
AEOIS  nuclear  frigate  Is  the  same  as  that 
now  used  In  nuclear  frigates  of  the  VIB- 
OINIA,  DLON  38,  Class.  We  are  now  build- 
ing a  prototype  of  a  nuclear  core  which  will 
provide  at  least  18  years  of  normal  opera- 
tion of  a  nuclear  frigate.  Cores  of  this  de- 
sign may  well  be  available  by  the  time  the 
first  AEOIS  ship  Is  buUt. 

The  difference  In  estimated  cost  between 
the  lead  nuclear  and  conventional  AEOIS 
ships  U  tasOM.  Of  this  amount  about  half 
la  due  to  the  difference  in  weapons  systems 
and  about  half  is  due  to  nuclear  propulsion 
including  the  initial  nuclear  fuel.  In  this 
regard  It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  the 
cost  of  buying  and  delivering  oil  Is  not  In- 
cluded In  the  SC7N  cost  of  the  conventional 
ship. 

The  estimated  cost  of  another  DLON  38 
Class  nuclear  frigate  to  follow  the  DLON  42 
Is  IsaOM  m  PT  1976  doUars  escalated.  Since 
such  a  ship  would  have  the  same  nuclear 
propulsion  plant  as  the  DLON  (AEOIS),  thU 
coat  would  Include  all  of  the  acquisition  cost 
of  nuclear  (wwer  Including  a  ten  year  supply 
of  nuclear  fuel.  The  additional  $ft30M  estl- 
nxated  for  a  lead  DLON  (ABOIS)  Is  due  to: 

•810M  higher  cost  of  the  weapons  systemi 
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of  which  about  •250M  are  one  time  costs 
uid  include  Items  such  as  a  land  based 
weapons  system  test  site. 

IIOOM  ship  design  cost,  of  which  about 
f90M  are  one  time  costs,  most  of  which  Is 
brought  about  by  the  change  in  combat 
tystems. 

$36M  Increased  shipbuilder  cost  due  to 
weapons  systems  complexity  of  which  about 
$20M  Is  a  one  time  cost. 

S85M  Increased  shlpbuUder  cost  due  to  the 
lead  DLON  (AEOIS)  being  compared  to  the 
sUth  ship  of  the  DLON  38  Class. 

Question:  If  we  continue  to  buUd  more 
nuclear  powered  ships  will  the  Navy  be  able 
to  attract  enough  qualified  personnel  to  op- 
erate them?  Will  this  put  a  serious  drain 
on  the  Navy's  ability  to  get  men  into  other 
programs  requiring  high  quality  personnel? 
What  has  been  the  record  smce  1970  In  this 
regard? 

Answer:  When  we  only  had  5  nuclear  ships 
some  in  the  Navy  argued  that  we  should  not 
build  more  because  we  would  not  be  able 
to  man  them  and  that  providing  men  who 
oould  meet  the  standards  of  the  nuclear 
power  program  would  Interfere  with  the 
Navy  manning  Its  other  technically  demand- 
ing programs.  Today  we  have  107  nuclear 
ships,  yet  the  argument  continues. 

The  truth  Is  that  we  are  getting  enough 
people  and  we  can  continue  to  do  so.  It 
requires  a  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  recruiters  but  it  can  be  done. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  a 
young  man  enlists  Into  the  nuclear  field 
program  he  does  so  for  that  specific  pur- 
pose. He  is  attracted  to  the  Navy  because 
be  can  get  nuclear  power  training.  If  nu- 
clear power  training  were  not  available  moat 
of  these  men  would  not  enlist  In  the  Navy — 
they  would  find  employment  elsewhere.  This 
means  that  the  nucelar  power  program  Is 
not  drawing  talent  away  from  any  other 
Navy  program.  In  fact,  the  opposite  Is  true. 
We  take  Into  •  the  nuclear  program  at  the 
recruit  level  about  6,000  men  per  year.  Be- 
cause of  the  demanding  nature  of  our  pro- 
gram about  half  of  these  6,000  do  not  com- 
plete their  nuclear  training.  Those  who  do 
not  qualify  for  nuclear  power  are  used  In 
the  other  high  quality  programs  of  the  Navy. 

The  record  since  1970  bears  out  the  above 
comments.  In  the  last  four  yean  (1970- 
1973)  the  Navy  enlisted  a  total  of  848.631 
recruits.  Of  that  number  141,125  or  40.6% 
were  In  the  top  two  mental  groups.  It  Is 
from  these  groups  that  the  so-called  "high 
quality"  programs,  such  as  nuclear  power 
and  electronics,  are  manned.  The  nuclear 
program  obtained  24,903  of  these  and  20,- 
912  went  Into  electronics  for  a  total  of  46,- 
816.  Both  programs  represent  32.5%  of  those 
•llglble  and  the  nuclear  program  represents 
only  17.6%.  Thus,  had  the  need  existed, 
more  could  have  been  put  Into  both  those 
programs. 

During  the  past  four  years  the  nuclear 
power  program  has  been  able  to  meet  Its 
enlistment  requirements  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  we  will  continue  to  do  so. 

We  do  have  a  problem  In  retaining  our  peo- 
ple after  they  have  completed  their  6  year 
obligation.  However,  with  the  aid  of  the  re- 
cently passed  special  bonus  pay  legislation 
we  feel  thu  situation  will  be  Improved. 

Question:  Is  there  sulBclent  ablpbuUdlng 
capacity  to  huUd  the  nuclear  powered  war- 
ships Included  In  the  Navy'a  present  five- 
year  construction  program  Including  those 
tn  the  President's  FY  1975  budget  request? 

Answer:  Yes, 

The  present  five-year  Navy  program  ftor 
nuclear  warships  starting  In  FY  1976  Includes 
the  DLON's  41  and  42  In  FY  1976  and 
"  1976  respectively,  to  be  followed  by  a  new 
class  of  nuclear  frlgatea  with  the  AEOIS 
weapon  system  starting  In  PT  1978  or  later; 
two  Trident  submarines  per  year  for  the 
next  few  years;  and  five  SSN  688  Class  attack 


submarines  every  two  years  starting  with 
three  in  FY  1975. 

As  you  know,  the  Navy  la  working  onJUie 
design  of  a  new  class  of  aircraft  carriers 
called  the  CVX  to  replace  the  Forrestal  Class 
of  attack  carriers.  However,  the  present 
"design  to  cost"  goals  for  the  CVX  stipulated 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  would  pre- 
clude nuclear  power  for  this  class  of  ship. 

The  Navy  is  also  working  on  the  design  of 
the  conventionally  powered  DO  to  carry 
AEOIS.  The  present  program  Is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  carriers  of  the  new  CVX 
Class  will  not  be  nuclear  powered  and  that 
only  enough  nuclear  frigates  with  AEGIS 
wUl  be  buUt  to  complete  the  escorts  required 
for  the  four  nuclear  carrlere  now  author- 
ized, the  Enterprise,  Nimitz.  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhouter,  and  Carl  Vinson. 

In  the  past  we  have  had  as  many  as  seven 
shipyards — two  naval  and  five  private — buUd 
nuclear  warships.  All  seven  built  nuclear 
submarines;  three  buUt  nuclear  frigates;  and 
one,  Newport  News,  has  and  does  buUd 
nuclear  carriers.  At  the  peak  of  the  nuclear 
wanhlp  buUdlng  program  in  the  early  1960's 
fourteen  nuclear  ships  were  authorized  per 
year. 

However,  the  decline  In  the  number  of 
nuclear  ships  authorized  each  year  and  the 
desire  to  build  each  one  for  as  little  ooet 
as  possible,  has  caused  us  to  concentrate 
our  present  nuclear  wanhlp  construction  in 
two  yards,  the  Electric  Boat  Division  of  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  Corporation  in  Oroton,  Con- 
necticut and  the  Newport  News  ShlpbuUdlng 
and  Dry  Dock  Company  in  Newport  News. 
Virginia  which  is  owned  by  Tenneco  In- 
corporated, of  Houston,  Texas.   . 

The  Electric  Boat  shipyard  currently  has 
contracts  tar  the  construction  of  nineteen 
nuclear  attack  submarines.  The  yard  la  pro- 
ceeding with  a  major  facilities  expansion 
and  modernization  program.  Electric  Boat 
future  planning  Is  based  on  building  an 
average  of  li^  TRIDENT  submarines  and 
3  SSN  688  Class  submarines  per  year.  How- 
ever, the  new  construction  facility  could 
accommodate  2  TRIDENT  submarines  per 
year  In  the  event  Newport  News  Is  not  a  suc- 
cessful bidder  In  the  Trident  program, 

Newport  News  construction  plans  include 
building  three  nuclear  carrlere,  four  nuclear 
frigates,  and  seven  nuclear  submarines  cur- 
rently under  contract,  and  the  two  nuclear 
frigates.  DLON's  41  and  42.  included  In  pres- 
ent contract  options.  In  addition,  Mr.  J.  P. 
Diesel.  President  and  Chief  Executive  Oflloer 
of  Newport  News,  has  repeatedly  stated  that 
Newport  News  plans  to  submit  proposals  for 
construction  of  additional  SSN  688  Class 
submarines  and  Trident  submarines.  He  has 
also  stated  that  If  additional  aircraft  carrlen 
and  escorts  are  included  In  naval  shipbuild- 
ing programs,  Newport  News  wants  to  bid 
on  these  ships. 

Newport  News  currently  enaploys  about 
25.000  people.  This  represents  almost  40% 
more  than  were  employed  by  Newport  News 
three  yean  ago.  Mr.  Diesel  has  stated  that 
Newport  News  consldere  that  Newport  News 
can  and  will  build  up  to  and  sustain  a  level 
of  about  30,000  people  provided  the  pro- 
jected commerolal  and  naval  worklocMl  will 
support  the  need  for  sustained  effort  at  that 
level. 

A  few  yeara  ago  Newport  News  was  con- 
cerned that  their  naval  btielneas  would 
decline,  so  they  decided  to  expand  their 
yard  to  handle  commercial  ShlpbuUdlng.  This 
has  caused  concern  that  we  may  not  have 
sufficient  capacity  remaining  to  build 
nuclear  ships.  However,  both  Tenneco  and 
Newport  News  offlclala  have  repeatedly 
assured  the  Navy  that  they  "will  not  allow 
performance  of  work  on  non-Navy  contracts 
to  Interfere  with  the  performance  of  work 
necessary  to  meet  Newport  Newa  commit- 
ments on  Navy  contracta." 


As  I  testified  to  your  Seapower  Subcom- 
mittee a  few  weeks  ago,  the  question  of 
buUdlng  capacity  is  a  chicken  and  egg  prop- 
osition. Our  problem  Is  we  don't  have  a 
firm  nuclear  shipbuilding  program.  If  we  can 
get  a  firm  long  range  program  we  can  get 
any  additional  capacity  we  may  need  to 
produce  it,  but  you  cannot  expect  shlp- 
buUders  and  component  suppliere  to  gear  up 
to  do  a  lot  of  work  when  they  cannot  be 
sure  of  the  future  work. 

Today  the  annual  Investment  by  electric 
utilities  in  nuclear  power  equipment  for  cen- 
tral station  power  planU  Is  far  greater  than 
the  Navy's  annual  investment  In  naval 
nuclear  propulsion  plants.  Further,  whereas 
ten  yean  ago  annual  naval  ShlpbuUdlng  con- 
tracts exceeded  U.S.  commerolal  shipbuilding 
contracts  by  a  factor  of  three,  today  the 
dollar  value  of  annual  commercial  shipbuild- 
ing exceeds  the  dollar  value  of  anntial  naval 
ShlpbuUdlng  contracts.  Both  of  these  f ac- 
ton add  to  the  urgency  of  establishing  a  firm 
long  range  nuclear  warship  buUding  program 
ao  that  we  are  In  a  good  position  to  compete 
for  the  necessary  Industrial  capacity. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  specific  comment 
on  the  importance  of  retaining  three  SSN 
688  Class  submarines  in  the  FY  1975  ship- 
building program.  The  Navy  currently  plans 
to  award  the  shipbuilding  contract  for  these 
three  submarines  in  January  1975  based  on 
bids  to  he  submitted  by  Newport  News  and 
Electric  Boat.  Since  these  are  rep>eat  subma- 
rines all  proctirement  doctimentatlon  is 
avaUable;  the  successful  bidder (s)  for  these 
ships  will  immediately  place  purchase  ordere 
for  material.  The  actual  start  of  construc- 
tion occure  when  the  shlpbuUder  has  re- 
ceived sufficient  material  to  permit  and  sus- 
tain an  orderly  flow  of  work,  normaUy  a  year 
or  so  after  contract  award.  However,  with  the 
extreme  increases  in  lead  time  cxurently 
being  experienced  In  aU  industries  for  ma- 
terial procurement,  additional  time  for  ma- 
terial may  be  needed.  If  these  ships  are 
awarded  to  Newport  News,  they  expect  to 
have  both  manpower  and  facilities  avaUable 
to  start  construction  as  .soon  as  sufficient 
material  is  available,  since  their  last  subma- 
rine was  awarded  In  the  FY  1972  program. 
If  these  ships  are  awarded  to  Electric  Boat, 
they  nUght  be  constrained  on  the  flnt  two 
ships  by  the  avaUablUty  of  shlpways  due  to 
the  eleven  ships  awarded  to  them  in  the 
FY  1973  and  1974  programs.  However,  If 
sufficient  material  Is  available  before  the 
shlpways  are  available,  prefabricatlon  can 
be  started  off  the  shlpways.  Starting  all  three 
ships  In  FY  1975  will  result  In  the  least  cost 
to  the  Government  and  the  earliest  possible 
deUveries. 

Question :  Do  you  consider  that  additional 
study  Is  needed  before  making  a  decision 
that  the  new  class  of  carrtere  being  designed 
to  replace  attack  carrlen  of  the  FORRES- 
TAm^  Class  and  the  AEOIS  escort  ships  being 
designed  for  carrier  task  forces  should  be 
nuclear  powered? 

Answer :  I  do  not  consider  additional  study 
Is  needed  before  deciding  to  provide  nuclear 
propulsion  for  future  aireraft  carriers  and 
their  escorts. 

The  Joint  Conunittee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
as  well  as  the  Senate  and  Hoxise  Armed 
Services  and  Appropriations  Committees, 
each  have  been  furnished  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  over  the  yean  with  classified 
documents  on  the  subject  of  naval  nuclear 
propulsion  which  if  stacked  on  top  of  each 
other  would  make  a  pile  over  10  feet  high. 
These  documents  Include  memoranda  and 
letten  from  the  Chiefs  of  Naval  Operations, 
Secretaries  of  the  Navy.  Secretaries  and 
Deputy  Secretaries  of  Defense.  Dlrectore  of 
Defense  Research  and  Engineering,  and 
other  officials  including  myself,  and  volumi- 
nous analytical  studies  of  the  relative  cost 
and  effectiveness  of  nuclear  and  conven- 
tional warehlps  conducted  by  the  Navy  and 
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the  Department  of  Defense*.  Every  aspect  of 
the  advantagea  ao^  cost  of  nuclear  surface 
warships  has  been  exhaustively  studied  in 
minute  detail  by  hordes  of  analysts,  civilian 
and  military. 

These  studies  have  brought  out  time  and 
again  that  a  nuclear  surface  warship  has  a 
higher  Initial  Investment  cost  than  Its  con- 
ventional counterpart;  but  that  when  over- 
all costs  are  taken  Into  consideration,  the 
nuclear  ships  are  not  much  more  expensive 
and  provide  greatly  increased  military 
capabUltles. 

For  many  years  opponenU  of  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion have  advocated  that  the  acquisition 
money  be  used  instead  to  buy  a  larger  n\im- 
ber  of  cheaper  conventional  warships.  The 
desire  for  small,  light,  cheap  weapons  sys- 
tems has  been  with  us  for  a  long  time.  Ex- 
perience in  wartime,  however.  Indicates  that 
the  essential  Ingredients  of  a  successful 
seaborne  weapons  system— rellabUlty  and 
redundancy,  speed  and  endurance,  versatU- 
Ity.  firepower — are  often  lacking  In  such 
developments.  These  lessons  have  been  lost 
on  generation  after  generation  of  our  lead- 
ers and  must  be  perlodlcaUy  releamed  at 
potentially  enormous  cost  and  lo«  of  life 
when  we  are  faced  with  actual  wartime 
situations. 

I^^rther,  in  wartime  we  can  Improvise  the 
support  ships  If  we  have  to.  We  can  toke 
merchant  hulls  and  flU  them  with  machine 
tools  to  make  tenders.  We  can  take  tankers 
and  make  them  Into  oilers.  We  can  impro- 
vise weapons  systems.  We  cannot  create  nu- 
clear carriers  and  frigates  overnight. 

Central  to  the  opposition  to  nuclear  pow- 
ered ships  has  been  the  precept  that  w© 
should  not  go  to  nuclear  power  until  we 
can  show  it  Is  no  more  expensive  than  con- 
ventlonaJ  power.  But  why  should  we  expect 
to  get  all  the  advantages  of  nuclear  power 
at  no  additional  cost?  The  cost  of  all  ^er 
weapons  has  gone  up  as  their  capabilities 
nave  Improved.  For  example,  the  M-18  rifle 
coats  toree  times  as  much  as  the  World  War 
u  M-l  cost;  a  modem  machine  gun  costs 
mne  times  more  than  one  from  World  War 
U:  a  C-5  transport  plane  Is  over  300  times  as 
expensive  as  the  World  War  n  C-*7-  the 
airplanes  the  Navy  flies  today  cost  20  to  25 
times  as  much  as  World  War  n  aircraft 
Does  that  mean  we  should  have  only  four 
100?        P^*°*"  <"i   o^   carriers   Instead  of 

~,^!L"°-  ^^'  additional  cost  of  nuclear 
powered  warships  Is  minimal  when  aU  fac- 
tors are  considered.  First,  nuclear  powered 
ships  are  buut  to  higher  standards  than 
conventional  ships  and  have  proved  to  be 
more  reliable  In  the  operation  of  their  pro- 
pulsion plants.  These  first  line  ships  carry 
the  most  modem  and  complex  weapons  sys- 
tems and  have  Increased  operational  capa- 
bUltles over  their  conventional  counter- 
f^frl^  °'  which  naturally  contribute  to 
^^*^^*'*''  *°^"*^  <=<»*  ^^  addition,  the 
construction  cost  of  nuclear  ships  Includes 

^^}^  «"'''  '"^  "^'^  *•"  ^  «»>^n  y^^rs 
or  <H>©ratlon.  whereas  the  initial  cost  of  a 

^?^,°°*\f*^"^  "^'P  ''o*"  °«>t  include 
the  cost  for  oil . 

Recently,  oUxosts  have  risen  dramatically 
It  now  costs  close  to  $26  a  barrel  to  buy  and 
dsUver  oU  to  Navy  ships.  At  that  rate,  it 
would  cost  almost  9370  million  to  provide  the 
»inOTint  of  on  for  a  conventlonaUy  powered 
a^m«- equivalent  to  the  nuclear  fuel  In  the 
KIICTTZ.  That  Is  almost  three  times  the  cost 
of  the  nuclear  fuel  for  this  ship. 

Nuclear  and  conventional  ship  costs  should 
be  compared  on  a  lifetime  basis.  For  example 
compare  lifetime  costs  for  a  nuclear  carrier 
task  group  with  those  of  a  conventional  task 
group.  The  nuclear  carrier  Increases  the 
task  group  cost  about  two  percent.  Each 
nuclear    escort    Increases    the    overaU    tMk 
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group  cost  one  percent,  so  that  Tova  nuclear 
escorts  Increase  the  task  group  cost  four 
percent.  Therefore,  the  lifetime  cost  for  a 
complete  nuclear  task  group,  consisting  of  a 
nuclear  carrier  and  its  four  nuclear  escorts, 
Is  six  percent  greater  than  that  of  a  con- 
ventional carrier  accompanied  by  four  con- 
ventional escorts. 

This  Is  merely  the  peacetime  cost.  It  does 
not  take  into  account  any  of  the  advan- 
tages of  nuclear  power. 

Nuclear  powered  task  forces  are  far  less  de- 
pendent on  logistic  support.  When  logistic 
supply  lines  are  attacked  during  a  real  war 
the  decrease  In  the  requirement  for  ships' 
fuel  for  the  strike  forces  will  have  a  com- 
pounding beneficial  effect.  The  stmriving  fuel 
transportation  and  storage  faculties  can  then 
be  concentrated  on  getting  fuel  for  aircraft 
and  other  mlUtary  vehicles  to  the  forward 
areas.  The  escorts  that  would  otherwise  be 
required  for  the  tankers  which  carry  ships' 
fuel  could  then  be  assigned  to  assuring  the 
safety  of  other  supplies. 

Each  time  a  nuclear  ship  Is  substituted 
for  a  conventional  ship  in  a  task  group  the 
mUltary  o^jafclllty  of  the  whole  force  is 
Increased,  with  the  greatest  increase  realized 
when  the  all-nuclear  group  U  achieved  For 
example,  a  nxiclear  carrier  with  four  con- 
ventional escorts  has  twice  the  range  of  a 
conventional  carrier  with  the  same  four  con- 
ventional escorts.  If  two  of  the  esccats  ar« 
made  nuclear  the  range  of  the  task  group 
Is  again  doubled.  When  all  of  the  ships  are 
nuclear  the  group  as  a  whole  has  essentlaUy 
unUmlted  high  speed  endurance.  The  studies 
have  also  shown  that  it  takes  fewer  nuclear 
ships  to  do  the  same  Job  as  conventional 
ships. 

Two  years  ago  I  furnished  your  Seapower 
Subcommittee  and  the  MUltary  Applications 
Sflfccommlttee  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  a  chronological  summary  of 
the  history  of  nuclear  surface  warships  over 
the  past  quarter  century.  This  chronology 
was  subsequently  published  In  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee print  entitled  "Nuclear  Propulsion 
for  Naval  Warships,  Hearing  and  Subsequent 
Inquiry  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Ap- 
pUcatlons  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Knergy,  May  5,  1971-September  80,  1972" 
(pages  123-277).  References  to  the  major 
studies  of  this  subject  are  noted  In  the  ap- 
propriate places  in  that  chronology. 

lengthy  though  It  la  the  chronological 
summary  merely  scratches  the  stxrface  of  the 
tremendous  amovmt  oT  effort  that  has  gone 
Into  documenting  and  analyzing  the  advan- 
tages, value  and  costs  of  nuclear  propul- 
sion In  surface  warships.  In  the  chronology 
I  barely  touched  on  the  extensive  analyses 
of  cost  and  effectiveness  and  the  voluminous 
docxunentatlon  of  actual  examples  reported 
by  Fleet  Commanders  where  nuclear  powered 
surface  warships  have  been  able  to  perform 
Important  missions  In  the  Atlantic,  Pacific, 
Mediterranean,  and  Indian  Oceans  which 
conventionally  powered  ships  either  couldn't 
do  at  aU  or  wmUd  have  had  great  difficulty 
doing  under  war  conditions. 

The  studies  that  have  been  made  of  this 
issue  have  cost  mUllons  of  dollars  and  count- 
less man-years  of  effort  including  that  of 
many  high  level  people.  I  do  not  believe  that 
further  studies  could  produce  any  more  facts 
Despite  the  fact  that  Congress  has  re- 
peatedly Uken  the  position  that  we  need  to 
build  more  nuclear-powered  surface  war- 
ships, after  26  years  of  studying  the  issue 
we  have  only  five  nuclear  surface  ships  in 
operation  and  seven  more  under  construc- 
tion. This  is  a  very  alow  rate  of  transition 
to  nuclear  power  for  the  greatest  maritime 
power  In  the  world— an  island  nation  de- 
pendent on  the  strength  of  its  Navy  for  Its 
own  security. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  decisions 


made  today  concerning  nuclear  propulsloa 
for  these  ships  wUl  not  have  their  effect 
In  the  Fleet  untu  a  decade  from  now.  w* 
would  be  deluding  ourselves  if  we  did  not 
recognise  that  in  the  intervening  years  tlie 
Soviets  will  Introduce  major  improvements 
in  their  naval  weapons  systems.  As  they  con- 
tinue to  try  out  new  technological  advaooes 
— hJ^helr  fleet  we  can  expect  them  to  in- 
co^rate  the  lessons  learned  Into  their  new 
designs.  They  have  demonstrated  time  and 
again  that  they  are  wiuing  to  invest  large 
amounts  in  new  concepts  each  time  they  de- 
velc^  one. 

We  must  also  bear  In  mind  that  there  is 
no  way  we  can  match  the  Soviets  in  num. 
bers  of  submarines  and  surface  warships.  The 
only  way  we  have  any  possibility  of  our 
naval  striking  forces  penetrating  and  count- 
ering the  Soviet  naval  threat  U  for  our 
forces  to  be  of  superior  quality.  If  our  Navy 
does  not  buUd  the  kinds  of  warships  that  can 
stand  up  to  the  Soviet  naval  threat  then  the 
U.S.  wUl  not  have  a  credible  capabUity  to 
conduct  overseas  military  operations  by  any 
of  the  Services  In  any  areas  where  the  Soviets 
choose  to  exercise  their  naval  power.  In  my 
opinion,  in  the  1980's  and  beyond  In  any  area 
where  the  Soviets  employ  their  best  naval 
forces  we  wUl  need  aU-nuclear  carrier  task 
forces  to  be  able  to  conduct  sustained  offen- 
sive operations. 

In  a  real  combat  situation  against  a  so- 
phisticated naval  threat  the  enemy  would 
make  a  determined  effort  with  nuclear  sub- 
marines and  other  forces  to  interrupt  our 
supply  lines  and  sink  our  replenishment 
ships.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  ability 
of  nuclear  warships  to  retire  at  high  speeds 
from  the  areas  of  highest  threat  in  order 
to  replenish  combat  consumables  in  areas  of 
lower  threat  and  then  return  to  the  strike 
area  at  high  speed  could  mean  the  difference 
between  victory  and  defeat  in  the  strike 
area. 

The  new  aircraft  carriers  and  AEGIS 
escorts  are  planned  as  otir  most  capable  sur- 
face warships  to  be  built.  Because  these  ships 
wUl  be  expensive,  regardless  of  their  means 
of  propulsion,  they  will  never  be  built  la 
large  numbers.  In  a  naval  war  against  an 
enemy  employing  sophisticated  weapons  all 
of  these  ships  would  be  needed  In  the  area* 
of  highest  threat.  It  is  under  Just  such  cU- 
cumstances  that  the  advantages  of  nuclear 
propulsion  are  most  sorely  needed. 

Another  consideration  is  that  to  have  a 
credible  nuclear  powered  surface  warship 
capabUity  in  both  the  AUantic  and  Paclflc 
Fleets  It  is  necessary  to  buUd  a  reasonable 
number  of  nuclear  warships  so  that  some  sre 
available  for  immediate  deployment  at  all 
times  in  both  oceans.  The  Navy  presently 
plans  a  total  of  24  AEGIS  ships,  and  8  CVX 
Class  carriers  will  eventually  be  needed  to 
replace  the  FORRESTAL  Class.  These  ships 
would  be  buUt  over  a  period  of  many  years.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  the  Fleet  Commanders  of 
the  future  wlU  consider  this  to  be  a  mimmnm 
number  of  nuclear  warships  to  supplement 
those  already  authorized  considering  the 
problems  we  can  easUy  foresee  wUl  be  facing 
them. 

I  know  that  with  today's  budget  problems 
facing  the  Congress,  it  U  extremely  difficult 
to  make  major  investments  for  the  future. 
However,  if  such  investments  had  not  been 
made  in  the  past  we  might  not  have  survived 
as  long  as  we  have.  If  the  investment  for  our 
future  needs  Is  not  made  noto,  there  may  be 
no  future. 

If  the  problem  is  that  the  Nation's  i^n^nMmi 
managers  are  not  wuilng  to  provide  enough 
money  to  Insure  our  future  defense,  then 
our  people  must  be  Informed  of  the  stark 
reality  they  face.  We  must  not  do  what  we 
have  done  so  many  times  in  the  past;  namely. 
faU  to  provide  adequate  defenses  using  the 
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mgucoated  phUosopby  that  they  are  not 
QMded,  only  to  soon  find  ourselves  in  a  war 
Thich  costs  many  times  the  funds  "saved." 
In  World  War  n  we  got  away  with  it  because 
our  Allies  took  the  brunt  of  the  fighting 
while  we  rearmed.  In  Korea  we  got  away  with 
It  becatise  we  were  able  to  reactivate  quickly 
large  amounts  of  World  War  U  ships  and 
equipment  which  had  just  been  put  In  re- 
■srve.  In  the  Vietnam  war  we  managed  to 
gugtain  ourselves  by  using  up  a  great  deal  of 
material,  drawing  down  our  reserve  stocks, 
veaxlng  out  much  equipment,  and  because 
our  real  opponents  did  not  fight  us  with 
their  first  team. 

Most  people  do  not  realize  how  badly  our 
naval  forces  have  been  allowed  to  deteriorate 
by  the  hiatus  in  naval  ship  construction  In 
the  1960's  and  the  reduction  in  fleet  readi- 
ness accepted  to  make  funds,  material,  re- 
sources, and  personnel  available  for  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

Historically  the  United  States  has  relied  on 
the  quality  of  its  weapons  and  the  abUlty  to 
manufacture  them  in  large  quantities  to  win 
its  battles,  rather  than  on  large  numbers  of 
men.  The  American  people  do  not  appear  to 
be  willing  to  support  large  numbers  of  men 
under  arms.  Further,  the  complexity  of 
modem  weapons  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
major  wars  can  now  be  started  preclude 
relying  on  wartime  production  capacity  to 
furnish  our  weapons;  we  must  plan  on 
fighting  a  major  war  with  the  weapons  we 
have  at  Its  outbreak.  I  believe  we  would  be 
(ollowing  a  shortsighted  path  if  we  do  not 
provide  our  first  line  striking  forces  with  the 
best  weapons  our  technology  can  produce. 

Tot  the  foreseable  future  the  aircraft  car- 
rier will  be  the  principal  offen.slve  striking 
arm  of  the  Navy  in  a  non-nuclear  war.  No 
other  weapon  system  under  development  can 
replace  the  long-range,  sustained,  concen- 
trated firepower  of  the  carrier  air  wing.  Tor- 
pedo firing  nuclear  submarines,  cruise  mis- 
sile firing  nuclear  submarines,  nuclear  frig- 
ates and  antl-alr  and  anti-submarine  capa- 
bUltles, aU  are  needed  to  supplement  and 
sogmeot  the  capabilities  of  the  nuclear 
carrier. 

Tlie  number  of  overseas  air  bases  avaU- 
•bie  to  us  Is  rapidly  declining.  It  must  be 
clearly  understood  that  there  Is  no  known 
alternative  to  carriers  for  providing  tactical 
air  power  beyond  the  range  of  provisioned 
and  protected  land  bases.  There  Is  no  viable 
plan  for  overseas  military  operations  of  the 
Army,  Air  Force,  or  Navy  that  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  Navy  to  protect  the  aeabome 
flow  of  supplies,  material,  and  petroleum 
products  necessary  to  sustain  modern  mili- 
tary operations.  Nlnety-slx  percent  of  the 
tupplles  for  Vietnam  went  by  sea.  If  an  op- 
ponent Is  successful  In  developing  weapons 
that  can  sink  large  numbers  of  our  carriers 
•nd  we  are  not  successful  in  developing 
•nfflclent  counterweapon* — or  If  we  simply 
do  not  buUd  sufficient  modem  carriers  to 
protect  our  sealanes — the  United  States  wiU 
have  to  change  its  national  objectives  to  be 
consistent  with  our  inabUity  to  conduct 
overseas  mUltary  operations. 

There  are  those  who  dismiss  as  unrealistic 
the  possibility  of  a  direct  confrontation  be- 
tween American  and  Soviet  naval  power. 
I  think  events  may  weU  show  they  are 
wrong  unless  we  buUd  naval  ships  which 
can  clearly  counter  the  beet  Soviet  naval 
forces. 

In  the  1962  Cuban  mlssUe  crisis  the 
United  states  with  auperior  naval  power 
»nd  superior  nuclear  weapona  power  was 
willing  to  confront  the  Soviets  with  both. 
But  In  the  last  decade  the  Soviets  have 
Mhleved  at  least  equal.  If  not  superior,  nu- 
clear weapons  capabUlty  and  numerically 
•uperlor  naval  forces.  In  addition  to  their 
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rapidly  expanding  fieet  of  heavUy  armed 
surface  warships,  their  nuclear  submarine 
fleet  Is  now  almost  20%  larger  than  ours, 
and  they  are  buUdlng  ttiree  times  as  many 
nuclear  submarines  per  year  as  we  are.  If 
we  also  allow  them  to  attain  qualitatively 
superior  naval  forces  why  should  we  as- 
sume that  they  wlU  not  confront  us  with 
their  naval  power  to  obtain  their  objectives 
in  areas  where  they  consider  we  wUl  not  be 
willing  to  risk  our  own  annlhUatlon?  Thus. 
In  short.  faUure  on  our  part  to  provide  naval 
forces  which  can  stand  up  to  the  best 
naval  forces  the  Soviets  develop  could  lead 
to  our  having  to  give  In  on  all  issues  for 
which  we  are  not  wUling  to  go  to  nuclear 
war. 

There  are  events  In  a  nation's  history  that, 
to  use  Thomas  Jefferson's  phrase,  are  like 
"a  Are  beU  In  the  night."  The  recent  con- 
flict In  the  Mid-East  was  such  an  event. 
For  the  flrst  time,  we  were  in  a  situation 
where  the  Soviet  fleet  In  the  Mediterranean 
outnumbered  the  United  States  Sixth  Fleet. 

Had  the  Soviet  Mediterranean  Fleet  been 
ordered  to  challenge  the  Sixth  Fleet  who 
would  have  won?  From  the  limited  informa- 
tion avaUable  to  me,  I  do  not  think  the 
answer  is  entirely  clear.  Would  such  a  ques- 
tion have  been  seriously  asked  ten  years 
ago?  Perhaps  this  thought  will  give  you  an 
Inkling  of  the  change  that  has  taken  place 
In  the  balance  of  naval  power  over  the 
past  decade. 

This  change  underscores  the  urgent  need 
we,  as  an  island  nation,  have  to  buUd  a 
Navy  strong  enough  to  protect  our  national 
interests,  and  our  economic  and  political 
survival.  TO  me.  it  is  clear  that  the  striking 
force  ships  we  buUd  for  such  a  Navy  must 
have  nuclear  pwwer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  deeply  appreciate  yotnr 
courtesy  In  giving  me  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  views. 

RespectfuUy, 

H.  O.    RlCKOVKE. 

Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  has  al- 
ready pointed  out  that  we  have  sustained 
an  increase  In  the  program  cost  of  over 
one-half  billion  dollars  as  a  result  of  the 
reduction  of  the  production  rate  of  Tri- 
dent submarines  from  three  to  two  per 
year. 

The  amendment  before  us,  If  passed, 
would  further  create  a  cost  increase  In 
the  program  of  another  one-half  biUlon 
dollars,  or  an  incretise  of  about  $50  mil- 
lion per  ship. 

As  a  second  point,  the  chairman  point- 
ed out  that  submarines  do  wear  out,  and 
that  at  a  Trident  production  rate  of  two 
a  year  acquisition  the  older  submarines, 
the  first  of  which  were  operational  in  the 
early  1960's,  would  be  replaced  at  the 
end  of  their  design  lives  of  20  years;  but 
a^  an  acqusition  rate  of  one  a  year  these 
submarines  would  be  24  and  25  years 
old  as  they  are  replaced. 

If  I  may  inject  a  personal  note,  I  have 
a  son  who  is  10  years  old  and  who  will 
be  of  an  appropriate  age  to  serve  on 
these  submarines  when  they  become  op- 
erational, should  he  choose  to  Join  the 
Navy.  I  do  not  want  him  and  other 
young  men  In  this  country  and  their 
chiefs  and  their  ofQcers  going  out  in 
submarines  as  our  first-class  deterrent 
In  hulls  that  are  weakened  and  which 


are  less  than  desirable  to  operate  in  the 
1980's. 

I  urge  the  House  to  turn  down  the 
amendment  so  that  our  action  today  will 
not  create  that  condition. 

Mr.  SIKE8.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  it  is  very 
important  for  the  House  to  consider  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  vlitually  no  slip- 
page and  no  cost  overruns  in  connection 
with  the  Trident.  That  is  a  very  remark- 
able achievement  that  seldom  can  be  said 
about  an  important  new  weapons  sys- 
tem. This  has  been  a  well  planned,  well 
managed  program.    ' 

Now  we  are  planning  to  build  two  sub- 
marines a  year.  The  Russians  are  build- 
ing one  new  nuclear-powered  mlssile- 
flrlng  submarine  a  month — one  a  month. 
They  are  building  a  new  submarine 
which  is  larger  and  quieter  than  any- 
thing we  have  now,  not  as  big  as  the  Tri- 
dent, but  bigger  than  anything  we  have 
now;  it  is  their  Delta  class  submarine.  It 
carries  more  tubes  for  launching  mis- 
siles than  their  previous  submarines.  The 
Russians  are  developing  new,  more  pow- 
erful guided  missiles,  with  ranges  greater 
than  those  we  now  have. 

They  can  fire  off  our  coasts  at  Ameri- 
can targets.  This  gives  them  an  added 
advantage.  We  have  to  fire  across  Isind 
masses  to  strike  meaningful  targets. 

The  Russians  are  taking  full  advantage 
of  the  concessions  they  gained  In  the 
SALT  I  talks.  We  had  qualitative  superi- 
ority; they  had  quantitative  superiority 
in  strategic  weapons.  Under  the  terms  of 
SALT  I,  they  can  improve  their  weapons 
qualitatively,  and  they  are  doing  so  in 
full  measure.  This  has  been  clearly  sub- 
stantiated. Day  by  day  they  will  be  gain- 
ing an  advantage.  The  time  can  come 
when  they  will  have  both  quantitative 
and  qualitative  superiority. 

The  Trident  very  likely  will  be  the  most 
effective  deterrent  in  our  arsenal.  As 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Bennett)  has  stated,  It  can  wait 
beneath  the  seas  anywhere  in  the  world 
in  times  of  trouble.  That  means  it  will 
be  a  constant  warning  to  predator  na- 
tions which  want  to  start  trouble  for  no 
targeted  first  strike  ctm  reach  subma- 
rines hidden  by  the  oceans  of  the  world. 
The  program  is  going  forward  in  a  very 
satisfactory  way,  and  it  is  probably  the 
best  argument  we  have  for  a  satisfactory 
detente  with  the  Russians. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  last  worxl. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  am  a  little 
confused  with  respect  to  where  we  really 
are  going,  because  the  gentleman  who 
just  preceded  us  in  the  well  from  the 
Appropriations  Committee  put  out  a  re- 
port that  was  unanimous,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  from  the  committee  just  a  few 
months  ago. 

He  stated:  • 
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All  of  tbeae  factors  seem  to  mandate  a 
prudent  and  cautloxis,  but  deliberate  courae 
In  the  construction  of  Trident  submarines. 
Tbwe  must  be  a  reasonable  limit  or  plateau 
ttiat  should  be  achieved  In  spending  merely 
for  the  sake  of  "bargaining  chips."  The  Tri- 
dent submarine  construction  rate  of  one  per 
year  as  directed  by  Congress  appears  to  be 
a  sufficient  demonstration  that  this  country 
has  the  national  resolve  to  modernize  and 
maintain  our  sea-based  missile  deterrent  in 
a  current  status  technologically,  without  risk- 
ing an  escalation  or  renewal  of  the  arms  race. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad 
to  state  to  the  dlstingruished  gentleman 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense  and 
the  Committee  on  ApprtH'riations  now 
recognize,  as  the  restilt  of  more  recent 
information,  the  need  for  the  Trident 
program  as  proposed  In  this  Mil,  and  we 
are  supporting  two  Trident  submarines 
p>er  year  as  carried  in  the  Senate  versicm 
of  the  supplemental  appropriations  bllL 

Mr.  mfeBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

May  I  say,  to  inform  the  House  as  to 
the  background  suid  history  in  the  sub- 
committee hearings  on  this  subject  mat- 
ter, the  effort  to  remove  the  Trident  was 
unanimously  rejected  in  the  commit- 
tee vote.  The  lone  audible  voice  raised  in 
favor  w£is  from  the  gentleman  from 
California  who  has  offered  the  amend- 
ment now.  Every  other  voice  was  loud 
and  clear  opposed  to  him. 

Also,  to  bring  this  up  as  to  the  lan- 
guage mentiCHied  which  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  SncES)  is  referring  to, 
the  House  conferees  on  the  supplemental 
bill  this  morning  met  and  finished  the 
conference  report.  The  Senate  receded, 
and  restored  the  Trident  to  the  supple- 
mental report.  It  will  be  In  their  con- 
ference report  when  it  comes  here. 

I  think  the  steps  which  I  have  de- 
scribed indicate  in  fact  the  feeling  of 
this  House. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
one  word  of  addenda  before  we  vote. 

The  leading  authority  on  this  kind  of 
weapon,  the  Trident,  in  this  country  and 
in  the  world,  is  Rear  Admiral  Rickover. 
He  testified  before  our  Sea  Power  Com- 
mittee on  which  I  am  privileged  to  serve 
as  a  ranking  member,  that  the  Trident 
is  a  necessity;  not  one  a  year,  but  two  a 
year,  for  this  reason : 

Right  now,  at  this  moment,  the  nuclear- 
powered  submarines  of  the  Russians  can 
move  just  a  short  distance  out  into  the 
North  Sea.  The  tubes  of  these  subma- 
rines have  a  range  of  4,000  miles.  Think 
of  It — they  can  hit  our  eastern  shores 
from  their  home  ports. 

On  the  other  hand  our  country's  un- 
dersea craft  is  limited  today  to  a  range 
of  2,500  miles.  We  should  think  well  be- 
fore we  cast  our  vote.  Remember  it  will 
be  1978  before  our  submarines  will  have 
a  range  equal  to  the  range  of  4,000  miles. 
This  amendment  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  KINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  sound  a  warning  note  before 
this  body  because  of  the  perilous  course 


ahesMl  of  us  if  we  succumb  to  the  many 
presst^'es  to  reduce  the  Trident  subma- 
rine building  rate.  Such  a  move  reflects 
a  reckless  disregard  of  real  world  hap- 
penings and  their  impact  on  our  nation- 
al security.  Foremost  among  the  per- 
tinent world  events  of  the  day  are  the 
vigorous  Soviet  programs  which  are 
aimed  at  eclipsing  our  strategic  systems 
with  their  own  modem  forces. 

We  have  had  military  and  civilian 
leaders  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
describe  In  detail  these  developments  in 
Soviet  military  capabihty,  of  ooajor  con- 
cern to  me  is  the  breadth  of  the  ongoing 
Soviet  military  effort  in  strategic  mis- 
sile forces  encompassing  both  land-based 
and  sea-based  systems.  The  scope  of  this 
effort  is  evident  from  their  development 
programs  for  four  new  ICBM's  and  mul- 
tiple, independently  targetable  reentry 
vehicles — MIRV's.  This  broad  develop- 
ment effort  was  accompanied  by  the  de- 
ployment of  a  new  class  of  submarines, 
the  Delta,  carrying  a  new  missile  ca- 
pable of  hitting  targets  at  very  long 
ranges.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  we 
will  not  have  a  comparable  range  ca- 
pability until  our  Trident  missile  is  de- 
ployed In  1978.  The  extensive  Soviet 
shipbuilding  and  industrial  facilities  taa- 
able  them  to  turn  out  ships  and  missiles 
in  large  numbers  once  a  production  de- 
cision is  made. 

In  the  face  of  the  continuing  massive 
development  and  production  effort  by  the 
Soviets  it  would  be  sheer  folly  for  us  to 
reduce  further  the  Trident  submarine 
building  program.  Building  two  ships  a 
year  represents  a  very  realistic  and  nec- 
essary undertaking — a  slowdown  to  one 
ship  a  yesu"  would  represent  a  very  timid 
and  indecisive  approach  that  would 
undercut  our  already  tenuous  negotiat- 
ing position  in  the  current  strategic  arms 
limitations  negotiations. 

I  submit  that  our  fond  hopes  for  a 
world  peace  should  not  blind  us  to  the 
reality  of  the  siggressive  Soviet  improve- 
ments in  their  strategic  missile  forces. 
It  is  imperative  that  we  respond  in  a 
positive  manner  to  these  developments 
by  supporting  the  Trident  program  as 
presented  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Leggett). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clei*  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITIiS  n— RBSEABCH.  DEVSLOPMENT, 
TBBT,  AND  EVALUATION 

Sac.  201.  ytinda  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year  1975 
for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  as  authorized  by  law,  m  amounts 
as  follows:  '' 

For  the  Army,  tl  .878,307,000; 

For  ttie  Navy  (Including  the  Marine 
Corps),  13,153,006,000,  of  which  $57,600,000 
shall  be  available  only  for  application  to 
surface  naval  gunnery  (excluding  the 
Cloae-In  Weapon  System),  Including  gun 
fire  control  systems,  gun  mounts,  ungulded 
and  guided  ordnance,  and  fuzmg; 

For  the  Air  Force.  $3,459,780,000;  and 

For  the  defense  agencies,  tSlCSOCOOO.  of 
which  $35,000,000  Is  authorized  for  the  ac- 


tlvlUaa  of  the  Director  of  Test  and  Evaloa. 
tlon  Defense. 

Mr.  HT^ERT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  n  of  the  bill  be  considered  u 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMEITDMEirr  OTTEaXD  BT  KB.  PIKI 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pnci:  Page  4 
line  14,  after  Air  Force,  strike  out  "$3.' 
459,760,000  and  Insert  "$2,980,780,000.  now 
of  which  shall  be  expended  for  the  B-J 
bomber  program." 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  seems  to 
me  that  In  happier  days  the  President  of 
the  United  States  used  to  say  that  the 
principal  cause  of  Inflation  was  the  fact 
that  we  were  spending  huge  chunks  of 
money  more  than  we  were  taking  in.  I 
was  one  of  those  i)eople  who  agreed  with 
him. 

I  think  perhaps  one  of  the  poorest 
things  that  we  can  do  In  this  Nation  Is 
to  spend  money  we  do  not  have  for  things 
we  do  not  need.  But  even  worse  than 
spending  money  we  do  not  have  for 
things  we  do  not  need  Is  spending  money 
we  do  not  have  for  things  we  do  not 
need  and  then  not  getting  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  story  of  the 
B-1  bomber.  We  are  spending  money  we 
do  not  have  for  a  project  that  we  do  not 
need,  and  we  are  not  getting  It. 

One  year  ago — It  is  not  even  1  year 
ago;  it  was  last  July  31 — we  were  told  aa 
this  floor  that  that  plane  was  going  to 
fly  in  April  of  this  year.  Have  you  seen 
anything  in  the  newspapers  about  that 
plane  flying?  That  first  flight  in  the 
course  of  10  months  had  slipped  by  7 
months.  The  program  has  slipped  by  IS 
months.  This  program  has  slipped  in 
time,  and  It  has  slipped  very  badly  In 
content.  This  plane  does  not  do  the 
things  which  we  paid  for  It  to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  a  very  com- 
prehensive report — I  will  not  say  it  was 
an  objective  report,  because  It  was  com- 
missioned by  the  Air  Force — but  the  Air 
Force  asked  a  commission  to  investigate 
this  aircraft  and  report  back  on  what 
the  plane  could  do.  The  commission  re- 
ported back  in  November  of  last  year. 
This  is  the  so-called  Blspllnghoff  report. 
They  said  that  the  weight  of  the  plane 
had  Increased  by  19  percent.  Its  range 
had  decreased  by  18  percent.  Its  takeoff 
distance  had  increased  by  15  percent,  and 
today  it  needs  7,500  feet  to  get  it  off  the 
ground  over  a  50-foot  obstacle.  Its  alti- 
tude has  decreased  by  15  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  not  minor 
changes.  In  fact,  they  are  so  major  that 
they  say — and  now  I  am  reading  from 
page  6  of  this  Blspllnghoff  report— that 
what  they  have  to  do  with  It  Is  as  follows: 

Redesign  of  the  development  aircraft  win 
be  significant  in  order  to  meet  produdbl* 
and  acceptable  unit  cost  of  the  production 
versions.  .  .  .  These  redesign  activities  win 
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liAft  a  significant  Impact  on  both  the  cost 
toA.  schedule  of  the  production  aircraft. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  has  happened  to 
the  cost  already?  In  the  last  year  the  cost 
of  this  program  has  increased  by  $3,700,- 
000,000,  more  than  $300  milUon  a  month 
In  the  increase  of  the  cost  on  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  cost  of  the  program 
has  gone  from  $11,276  billion,  when  we 
were  here  1  year  ago,  to  $15  billion  as  of 
today.  Essentially,  when  we  get  a  figure 
like  $15  billion  following  a  figure  like 
$11,276  billion,  we  know  that  is  just  a 
round  number.  They  do  not  have  the 
slightest  conception  today  of  what  this 
program  is  going  to  cost. 

In  this  year's  bill  we  are  authorizing 
one  additional  research  aircraft.  That 
plane  1  year  sigo  was  supposed  to  cost  $70 
million.  Today  they  tell  us  that  that 
plane  will  not  cost  $70  million;  it  will 
cost  $150  million,  an  increase  of  over 
100  percent  in  1  year. 

Let  there  be  no  question  that  I  am  in 
favor  of  this  program  and  am  simply 
trying  to  slow  it  down.  I  sun  not  in  favor 
of  this  program. 

This  is,  as  I  said  in  the  very  beginning, 
something  we  do  not  need.  We  are  pay- 
ing for  It  with  money  we  do  not  have,  and 
America  would  be  a  much  stronger  na- 
tlai  If  we  used  the  half  billion  dollars, 
which  my  amendment  takes  out  of  this 
bill,  for  other  purposes,  either  defense 
purposes  or  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  America  will  be  strong- 
er if  we  kill  this  program  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Pike)  has  stated  that  he 
Is  In  opposition  to  the  program.  In  other 
words,  he  wants  to  eliminate  it  com- 
pletely. In  furtherance  of  that  objective 
he  has  offered  this  amendment  annually, 
both  in  the  House  and  in  the  committee. 

The  determination  of  whether  or  not 
we  need  a  bomber  in  the  future  was  not 
forced  upon  the  Congress  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  The  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Congress,  both  on 
the  House  side  and  on  the  Senate  side, 
have  indicated  their  feeling  that  we  need 
a  bomber  in  the  future,  and  we  have  been 
working  toward  that  end  for  many  years. 

The  B-1  is  a  very  costly  bomber.  Some 
of  the  things  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  mentioned  are  factual.  That 
Is  the  reason  we  need  research  and  de- 
velopment. That  is  the  reason  we  need 
the  funds  provided  in  this  bill,  so  that 
we  can  build  the  most  effective  and  the 
most  efficient  bomber  we  can,  at  an 
economical  cost,  If  it  is  possible  to  build 
an  economical  bomber.  I  just  do  not  be- 
lieve that  is  possible.  But  we  can  at  least 
provide  the  research  and  development  to 
meet  and  answer  all  the  technical  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  bomber,  and  we  can 
wy  to  build  it  at  the  most  reasonable 
cost  possible. 

.  3J{  Chairman,  we  are  not  going  to 
Duud  a  cheap  bomber,  not  in  today's  eco- 
'"Mnlc  atmosphere.  However,  the  B-1  is 
ronsldered  to  be  economically  possible. 
n»e  figure  is  $70  miuion,  as  the  genOe- 


man  mentioned.  I  could  not  quarrel  with 
any  of  the  statistics  which  the  gentleman 
has  used. 

But  the  question  is:  Do  we  need  a 
bomber  in  the  future?  I  do  not  think 
that  anybody  can  categorically  say  that 
we  are  certain  that  we  need  it,  but  we 
do  not  know  whether  we  will  need  It  in 
5  years,  10  years,  or  20  years.  However, 
if  the  time  comes  that  we  do  need  it  and 
we  do  not  have  it,  then  we  will  be  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  a  potential  enemj', 
and  we  have  found  by  experience,  as  far 
as  the  B-1  itself  and  other  bombers  are 
concerned,  that  we  cannot  build  them 
overnight. 

If  you  do  not  have  them  when  the 
firing  starts,  you  wiU  not  be  able  to  have 
them  to  bring  the  firing  to  a  quick  end. 
We  do  not  know  what  the  consequences 
will  be  if  we  do  not  have  a  bomber  when 
we  need  it. 

It  is  true  that  the  B-1  is  very  expen- 
sive. In  March  of  1973  the  Air  Force  re- 
ported a  total  program  cost  increase  of 
$1.57  billion  due  solely  to  the  adoption 
of  the  escalation  factor.  We  have  had 
many  argiunents  on  the  escalation  fac- 
tor. I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  that  they  never  used  a  realis- 
tic escalation  factor.  But  escalation  does 
add  to  the  cost  of  the  bomber.  About  a 
year  ago  the  Air  Force  indicated  a  re- 
vised cost  study  was  imderway  which 
attempted  for  the  first  time  to  esti- 
mate the  gap  between  the  research  and 
development  and  production  costs.  The 
results  of  this  study  were  forwarded  to 
the  Congrees  in  October  1973.  We  are  get- 
ting all  of  the  Information  we  asked  for. 
We  think  it  is  an  essential  and  necessary 
program  and  we  think  it  will  be  an  ef- 
fective deterrent  to  a  possible  war  In  the 
future. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Will  the  gentleman 
jaeld? 

Mr.  THICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman  is  making  an 
excellent  point  which  needs  to  be  made. 
The  point  is  that  the  purpose  of  a  pro- 
totype bomber  is  to  work  out  the  kind 
of  problems  that  could  occur  later  on 
in  the  production  of  a  weapons  system 
and  to  make  sure  that  these  problems  do 
not  occur.  Obviously  when  the  Air  Force 
finds  mistakes,  they  move  to  correct 
them.  It  is  better  to  do  that  now  than 
to  do  It  later. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  wants 
basically  to  eliminate  the  program 
totally.  The  gentleman  from  Dllnols  has 
made  an  excellent  case  that  this  Is  a 
needed  weapons  system,  and  Is  needed 
as  soon  as  possible.  Now  Is  the  time  to 
work  the  bugs  out  of  the  system  and  not 
when  the  bomber  Is  fLyiag. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  mentioned  the  Blspllng- 
hoff report.  This  Is  a  report  that  studied 
the  construction  and  the  whole  gamut 
of  the  studies  Involved  In  the  building  of 
this  bomber.  The  Blspllnghoff  report 
does  indicate,  however,  that  It  can  be 
a  very  successful  and  satisfactory  bomb- 


er. There  Is  nothing  In  that  report  that 
recommends  against  the  building  of  the 
bomber.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  be 
just  the  reverse. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  assail 
a  common  national  enemy  with  regard  to 
this  plane  we  are  talking  about,  and  that 
Is  inflation  as  it  adversely  affects  the  de- 
fense posture  of  the  United  States  and 
the  procurement  of  the  Air  Force  B-1 
strategic  bomber  in  particular. 

I  have  a  chart  before  me.  If  you  can 
see  it,  which  will  easily  explain  the 
problem. 

The  B-1  1970  procurement  unit  cost 
estimate,  including  Inflation  as  estimated 
m  1970  doUars— $35.4  million  is  3  6/ 
1000th  perceut  of  1970  gross  national 
product.  The  current  USAF  procurement 
unit  cost  estimate  expressed  in  1975  dol- 
lars—$40.1  miUion— is  2.6/lOOOth  percent 
of  estimated  1975  gross  national  product. 
This  is  a  27.8  percent  reducUon  in  B-i 
procurement  unit  cost,  including  Infla- 
tion and  program  growth  relativfe  to 
gross  national  product. 

When  we  compare  total  program  imlt 
cost  which  includes  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  plus  procure- 
ment, including  inflation  and  program 
growth  on  the  same  basis,  the  B-1  total 
program  unit  cost  Is  25.5  percent  less 
relative  to  gross  natlcmal  product  In 
other  words,  the  current  B-1  cost  Is  a 
smaller  share  of  our  economy  than  It  was 
when  the  B-1  program  started  In  1970. 

This  is  also  a  vivid  example  of  how  in- 
flation has  increased  B-1  cost. 

It  should  be  no  surprise  to  anyone  who 
has  purchased  goods  In  a  grocery  store 
or  a  tank  of  gasoline  In  today's  economy,* 
and  compared  these  prices  with  1970 
prices  for  the  same  Items. 

I  have  a  chart  on  the  B-1  unit  coets 
comparisons  including  Inflation  relative 
to  gross  national  product  that  I  would 
be  happy  to  discuss  in  greater  detaU  with 
any  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  Is  making  a 
very  telling  and  very  Important  point 
and  with  the  permission  of  the  genUe^ 
man  from  Texas  I  would  like  to  put  It 
In  a  little  different  way: 

Let  us  just  assume  that  from  the  In- 
ception of  the  B-1  program  that  we  had 
agreed  to  pay  for  It  In  beefsteak  Instead 
of  In  doUars.  Let  us  also  assume  that 
the  price  of  the  beefsteak  remained 
the  same.  Would  not  his  cliart  say  that 
today  we  would  be  having  to  pay  28  per- 
cent less  in  beefsteak  to  pay  for  the  B-1 
than  when  we  started  out  In  the  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  would  assume 
so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  all  means,  let  us 
defy  Russia's  demand.  There  are  two 
programs  that  the  Russians  have  cited 
In  the  SALT  talks  that  they  want  to  do 
away  with ;  one  is  the  Trident  sulnnarlne. 
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and  the  other  Is  the  B-1  bomber.  The 
Russians  think  that  these  two  weapons 
pose  the  greatest  threat  to  their  nation 
of  any  of  the  weaponry  that  we  have.  So, 
by  all  means  let  us  defy  Russia's  demand 
that  the  B-1  be  cancelled  as  part  of  the 
price  that  the  United  States  must  pay 
for  permanent  strategic  arms  limita- 
tions— MARV — agreements  as  reported 
in  Aviation  Week  and  Space  Technology 
magazine  of  April  15.  1974. 

The  B-1  program  must  proceed  despite 
all  of  the  inflation-Inspired  verbal  flak 
raised  against  it. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  flrst  of  all  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  am  absolutely 
Intrigued  with  the  beefsteak  argimient 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
GxTBSEs).  I  would  only  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  if  we  were  going  to 
measure  this  plane  in  any  'meaningful 
commodity  whatsoever  that  it  would 
have  to  be  ham,  euxd  not  beefsteak. 

I  would  also  like  to  observe  that  I  am 
intrigued  with  the  concept  that  the  cost 
of  any  plane  should  go  up  every  year  In 
proportion  to  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct. I  do  not  really  think  that  the  cost  of 
anything  we  contract  for  should  go  up  in 
proportion  to  the  growth  of  tiie  gross 
national  product.  I  would  hope  not,  be- 
cause if  they  are  supposed  to  then  ob- 
viously there  is  no  end  to  inflation  at  any 
time  ever. 

I  would  like  also  to  correct  one  statistic 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Przcs)  threw  out  a  little  casually  here 
when  he  talked  about  $70  million.  That 
was  last  year's  figure  on  plane  No.  4. 
This  year's  figxire  is  $150  million.  This 
year's  bite  on  this  program,  which  is  lit- 
erally going  nowhere,  is  $499  million. 

I  would  finally  like  to  say  that  there 
has  been  some  jocularity  here  about  the 
same  people  saying  the  same  things  every 
year.  Well,  at  least  I  have  said  the  same 
things  every  year,  whereas  the  arguments 
on  the  other  side  change  each  year. 

Two  years  ago  our  good  chairmsui  of 
the  full  committee  was  saying  that  this 
program  is  on  cost,  and  on  schedule.  And 
last  year  the  gentleman  from  Ulinois  was 
saying  that  the  program  had  no  problem 
whatsoever.  Then  on  Monday  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  said  that  this  is  in- 
deed a  sick  program,  and  we  should  ad- 
monish the  Air  Force. 

Well,  the,  gentleman  is  so  gentle.  I 
would  simply  say  that  admonishing  the 
Air  Force  by  hitting  them  with  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  Is  not  going  to  be  very  bad, 
as  far  as  the  Air  Force  paying  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  th« 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Hebert) . 

Mr.  HfeERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 


May  I  say  that  I  think  the  situation 
resolves  itself  into  one  question:  Not 
how  can  we  afford  to  have  it,  but  the  real 
question  is,  can  we  afford  not  to  have 
It? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlraaan  has  expired. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  should  Uke,  in  response  to  Mr.  Pike's 
question  awhile  ago,  to  address  a  ques- 
tion to  him.  I  am  Just  wondering  If  he 
Is  blaming  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  the 
people  who  construct  this  aircraft  for  the 
infiatlon  rate  that  has  eaten  up  this  In- 
crease. It  has  increased,  but  It  is  through 
no  fault  of  theirs,  as  I  see  It.  It  is  through 
the  fault  of  the  Government  and  we  here 
in  the  Congress,  to  a  degree,  have  caused 
this  Inflation.  Why  should  we,  if  we  are 
going  to  have  a  bomber,  as  the  chairman 
said  we  needed,  blame  infiatlon  costs  on 
the  cost  of  this  aircraft  that  is  needed? 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  yield  briefly  so 
that  I  may  respond? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  briefly. 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  should  like  to  say  I  do  not  blame  the 
Air  Force  for  the  inflation.  I  do  blame 
the  Air  Force  for  the  over  $1  billion  of 
cost  increase  that  has  been  caused  by 
change  orders.  I  also  blame  the  Air  Force 
for  not  telling  us  the  truth  today  about 
the  rate  of  inflation,  thereby  underesti- 
mating the  future  cost.  The  only  reason 
they  are  underestimating  the  future  cost 
is  so  this  Congress  will  hold  still  for  it. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  the  Increase  in  that  cost  was 
brought  on  by  new  equipment  and  ask- 
ing for  the  fourth  and  fifth  aircraft.  This 
is  the  only  aircraft  that  has  come  out  of 
the  research  and  development  program 
with  3  aircraft,  when  most  of  them  have 
used  11  aircraft. 

(By  imanlmous  consent,  Mr.  Gubsir 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

It  is  very  Interesting  to  sit  here  and 
listen  to  someone  say  that  we  should 
fault  the  Air  Force  because  they  did  not 
properly  foresee  the  rate  of  Infiatlon.  Let 
me  Just  tell  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  that  every  economist  in  this  coun- 
try, and  foreign  coimtries,  has  under- 
estimated the  rate  of  inflation  over  the 
past  4  years,  including  that  very  famous 
economist,  Milton  Friedman.  It  behooves 
me  to  tell  the  true  facts  of  the  matter. 
We  already  have  Invested  $1.7  billion  in 
this  program.  We  have  a  mockup  almost 
completed.  We  have  a  bomber  almost 
ready  to  fly.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 


from  New  York  knows  this.  We  are  rwo- 
gresslng  with  a  second  prototype  now, 
and  we  are  finally  going  to  get  this  plane 
off  the  ground.  It  is  the  flrst  bomber  v« 
have  built  in  20  years  that  wUl  replace 
the  outmoded  B-52.  It  will  fly  better, 
higher,  lower,  and  has  much  better  equip-' 
ment  than  any  bomber  developed.  If  it 
were  not  a  good  ship,  I  am  sure  Pravda 
would  not  be  interested  in  it. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  might 
say  to  the  Members  that  I  know  they  are 
breathlessly  waiting  to  hear  what  I  have 
to  say,  and  I  will  not  yield  further. 

<By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Gubser  was  allowed  to 
proceed  for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  h<w 
I  do  not  use  all  the  time  allotted  to  me, 
but  I  should  like  to  simimarize  this  argu- 
ment on  the  B-1.  I  think  the  real  basic 
question  that  we  have  to  decide  here  to- 
day in  our  own  minds,  hearts,  and  con- 
sciences Is  this:  Is  this  still  a  dangerous 
world  in  which  we  live?  Honest  men  can 
have  honest  differences  of  opinion  on 
that  subject.  I  might  say,  the  very  hard 
intelligence  data  which  we  have  been 
privileged  to  view,  that  I  happen  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Soviet  Union  is  continuing 
to  develop  its  warmaking  capability,  in- 
cluding its  offensive  capability,  at  a  rate 
faster  than  at  any  other  time  in  its  his- 
tory. 

I  happen  to  think  if  they  are  doing 
this — and  I  am  sure  they  are — they  are 
not  doing  it  Just  for  the  pleasure  of 
spending  money  and  denjring  their  peo- 
ple the  consumer  goods  which  those  ru- 
bles would  buy.  They  are  doing  it  because 
they  too  consider  this  a  dangerous  world. 
I  think  we  should  do  nothing  less  for 
the  security  of  this  country  than  main- 
tain the  military  parity  of  this  coimtry, 
and  I  do  not  believe  we  are  maintaining 
parity. 

Let  me  list  off  some  of  the  differences 
between  the  capsU)llltle8  of  existing 
strategic  bombers  and  the  B-1. 

First  of  all,  we  wUl  have  with  the  B-1 
much  faster  reaction.  Secondly,  we  will 
have  an  increased  resistance  to  nuclear 
effects.  Thirdly,  we  will  have  quicker 
takeoff  and  shorter  escape  times  by 
about  50  percent.  We  will  have  much 
longer  range.  We  will  have  the  ability  to 
penetrate  portions  of  the  Soviet  Unkm 
which  the  F-111  and  the  B-52  cannot 
penetrate.  If  we  were  to  rely  only  on  the 
F-Ul,  a  plane  which  I  am  strongly  for, 
all  the  Soviet  Union  would  have  to  do  is 
Just  move  back  its  silos  containing  Its 
ICBM's  and  they  would  be  immune  from 
attack  by  manned  bombers.  The  B-1  will 
have  a  much  vaster  greater,  payload.  It 
will  have  higher  speeds  at  both  high 
and  low  altitudes.  It  will  have  a  reduced 
Infrared  signature.  It  will  have  a  de- 
creased radar  cross-section.  It  will  have 
a  vastly  increased  electronic  counter- 
measure  capability. 

These  are  all  modem  developments 
which  are  essential  to  a  good  aircraft  in 
this  modem  technological  age.  It  Is  not 
enough  In  this  dangerous  world  in  wbkb 
we  live  for  the  United  States  of  Amerlcs 
to  go  on  with  Its  head  in  the  sand,  bury- 
ing itself  In  a  technology  which  is  now  3 
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decades  old,  and  say  that  we  will  not 
move  forward,  we  will  let  the  Russians 
move  forward  by  themselves. 

It  is  Just  that  simple.  The  B-1  is  a 
better  plane  and  it  goes  further  than  any 
aireraft  has  ever  gone  before  in  Its  ca- 
pability. 

This  is  a  dangerous  world.  We  cannot 
afford  to  stand  still  because  the  realities 
of  the  leadtime  tell  us  that  today  we  will 
not  have  the  6  or  8  months  or  a  year  to 
prepare  and  to  grind  up  our  technologic 
machinery  to  the  point  where  it  can  pro- 
duce. We  cannot  have  that  luxury  any 
more.  It  behooves  us  to  maintain  parity 
and  to  make  this  a  safer  and  more  secure 
world.  This  is  one  way  we  can  do  it,  that 
is  by  keeping  the  B-1  program  moving. 

I  compUment  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Pike)  for  being  honest  enough 
not  to  try  to  cut  the  B-1  program  In  half 
He  is  against  it.  He  wants  to  knock  it  out. 
I  honor  his  opinion  but  I  happen  to  dis- 
agree with  him.  However  It  would  be  fatal 
if  we  cut  this  program  in  half  or  slowed 
it  down  or  decreased  it  and  slowed  down 
the  effective  date  of  deployment.  I  do 
think  the  gentleman  ha£  been  honest,  but 
I  think  he  has  been  honestly  wrong.  The 
security  of  this  country  requires  that  we 
go  ahead  and  move  quickly  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  B-1  bomber. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  CSiahinan,  I 
would  emphasize  that  we  are  In  the  R.  k 
D.  phase  of  this  project  and  the  develop- 
ment requires  such  a  long  leadtime  that 
we  cannot  cut  this  off  right  now  and  ex- 
pect to  develop  It  later  as  we  please. 

I  have  had  very  grave  reservations 
about  this  overall  B-1  program.  It  has 
been  a  program  with  serious  problems  in 
the  past  and  I  think  if  we  would  vote  for 
procurement  today  I  would  vote  against 
It.  This  is  not  procurement — ^It  is  research 
and  development.  I  think  we  would  be 
making  a  very  serious  error  t^  vote 
against  the  research  and  devel(H>ment  of 
this  at  this  point. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Pnn). 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  94,  noes  309, 
not  voting  30,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  237 

1 

AYES— 94 

AbBug 

Conyers 

Oreen,  Pa. 

AddAbbo 

Corm*n 

aninths 

Aspln 

Culver 

Oude 

BmIUIo 

r>ellenback 

Harrington 

Bwrett 

Dellums 

Hawkins 

Bergland 

Drinan 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Btngham 

Eckhardt 

Holtzman 

Blatnlk 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Howard 

BoUlng 

Ell  berg 

Hungate 

Bndeoiu 

Evan«.  Colo. 

Jordan 

Bruco 

Bvlna,  Tenn. 

Kastenmeter 

Burllaon.  Ub. 

Pascell 

Koch 

Burton 

Flndley 

Kyros 

c»niey,  Ohio 

Pcdey 

Long,  La. 

Chlsljolm 

Porsythe 

McCloakey 

Cohen 

Fraaer 

McCoimack 

HcKlnney 

Metcalfe 

MezTlnsky 

Mink 

MltcheU,  lid. 

Moakley 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Moss 

Nedzl 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Owen* 

Pike 

Fodell 

Prltchard 

Rangel 


Abdnor 
Adams 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrewa, 

N.  Oak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Baker 
Bauman 
Beard 
BeU 

Bennett 
Bevlll 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bowen 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Man. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
CoUler 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Cronln 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel .  Robert 

W,  Jr. 
Daniels. 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis,  B.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Derlne 
Dickinson 
DIngeU 
Donohue 
Dom 
Downing 
Dulakl 


Rees 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Oermaln 

Sarbanes 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stark 

Stokes 

NOES— 309 

Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Brlenbom 
Bsch 

Esbleman 
Fish 
Plfiher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Plynt 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Prey 

Proehllch 
Pulton 
F^iqua 
Oaydos 
Oettys 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Glnn 

Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Ooodllng 
Grasso 
Green,  Oreg. 
Qross 
Grover 
Oubser 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
HamUton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hays 
Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Hicks 
HUUs 
Hi  n Shaw 
Hogan 
Hollfleld 
Holt 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  OaUf . 
Johnson,  Oolo. 
Jonee,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Karth 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
K:ing 

Kuykendall 
Lagomarslno 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
LatU 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 
Litton 
LODCMd. 
Lott 
Lujan 
Luken 
Mcdory 


Studds 

Thompson,  VJ. 

Tlernan 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Veen 

Vanlk 

Waldle 

Whalen 

Wolff 

Tates 

Young,  Os. 


McCoUlster 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McSpadden 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin.  N.O. 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Matbls,  Oa. 

Matsu 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Michel 

Mliford 

MUler 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

MltcheU,  N.T. 

BClzeU 

MoUoban 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mosher 
Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy.  N.T, 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nlch(ds 
O'Brien 
O'NeUl 
Parrls 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Poage 

PoweU,  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price,  m. 
Price,  Tex. 
Qule 
Qulllen 
RaUsbadc 
RandaU 
Rarlck 
Regula 
Rlnaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson,  Va. 
Roe 
Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 
RoncaUo,  N.T. 
Booney.  Pa. 
Rose 

Rostenkowskl 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Roy 
Rui>pe 
Ruth 

Sarasln 

Satterfleld 

Bcherle 

SebelluB 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shxister 

Sikes 


Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  N.T. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 


Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Towcll,  Nev. 

Treen 

Vander  Jagt 

Veysey 

Vlrorlto 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

WldbaU 


Wiggins 
WUson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H.. 

Calif. 
WUson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
W  right 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  m. 
Young,  S.C. 
Yoxrng.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 
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Arends 

Bafalls 

Carey,  N.T. 

Chapt>eU 

Clark 

Clawson,  Del 

Clay 

Collins,  m. 

Dlggs 

Ford 


Gray 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Helstoskl 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Kluczynskl 
Macdonald 


Reld 

Rhodes 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Runnels 

Stubblefield 

Symington 

Teague 


MinshaU.  Ohio  WUllams 


Morgan 
Nix 


Winn 
Wyatt 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMKNSICENT     OITCRKD    BT     MS.     ABZUO 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Ms.  Abzdo:  Page  4. 
line  18,  insert  the  following  new  section: 

"Sxc.  202.  No  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
prc^>rlated  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be 
used  for  any  of  the  following  programs  de- 
signed to  build  counterforce  capabilities: 

1.  Mark  500  Warhead  for  Trident  (Navy 
Evador). 

2.  Improved  targeting  of  Sub-launched 
Ballistic  MlssUes. 

3.  Terminally  Guided  MABV's. 

4.  Improved  yield  on  Mlnuteman  m. 

6.  Increased  accxiracy  on  Mlnuteman  m. 
e.  Increased  MIRV's  on  Mlnuteman  m. 

7.  Missile  Performance  Measxirement  Sys- 
tem for  Mlnuteman. 

8.  New  Fixed  Based  ICBM. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  bxd. 
offering  this  amendment  to  eliminate 
authorizations  for  fimdlng  eight  pro- 
grams designed  to  increase  nuclear 
counterforce  capabilities.  The  funds  al- 
located to  these  eight  progrtmis  total  a 
little  over  $250  million — a  small  amount 
by  Pentagon  standards.  But,  for  the 
flrst  time  in  my  memory,  I  find  myself 
totally  unconcerned  with  the  financial 
costs  of  these  proposed  military  projects. 
The  consequences  of  approving  these 
programs  far  transcend  matters  of  dol- 
lars and  cents;  they  go  to  the  heart  of 
our  survlvaL 

We  are  confronted  today  with  a  rather 
anomalous  situation.  We  have  been 
geared  to  Judging  Defense  Department 
requests  by  cost-eflBciency  standards. 
The  costs  have  been  staggering,  as  we  all 
know,  but,  except  in  rare  instances,  we 
have  been  persuaded  to  pay  the  price 
in  the  name  of  national  security.  Today, 
we  are  offered  a  bargain — a  mere  quarter 
of  a  billion  dollars  to  increase  our  coim- 
terforce  capabilities  sjoA  assure  our  posi- 
tion as  No.  1  In  the  field  of  nuclear 
weapons.  But,  alas,  there  is  a  catch — 
and  the  catch  Is  that  if  we  accept  this 
proposition,  we  win  commit  this  coim- 
try to  a  policy  leading  not  to  peace  and 
national  security,  but  to  a  nuclear  arms 
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race  and  a  greater  possibility  of  a  dis- 
astrous nuclear  war. 

The  United  States  continues  to  lead  in 
numbers  and  sophistication  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Secretary  of  Defense  Schles- 
Inger  testified  last  March  that.  In  his 
opinion,  we  now  enjoy  far  greater  op- 
erational counterforce  capabilities  than 
do  the  Soviets.  Our  present  nuclear  hard- 
ware is  capable  of  reacting  to  any  attack 
by  targeting  on  enemy  cities  or  military 
targets,  including  missile  silos.  Thus,  we 
are  capable  right  now  of  the  type  of 
"flexible  response'  that  Secretary 
Schlesinger  claims  we  need.  Similarly,  we 
already  enjoy  the  strong  bargaining  po- 
sition that  many  view  as  essential  to  ob- 
taining future  SALT  agreements. 

Just  as  we  can  direct  retaliatory  forces 
against  any  aggressor,  the  Soviets  enjoy 
the  security  of  knowing  that  they  would 
be  capable  of  striking  back  at  any  first 
strike  against  them.  Neither  the  United 
States  nor  the  Soviet  Union  is  today 
capable  of  destroying  the  other's  deter- 
rent forces  by  a  "first  strike".  And  as 
long  as  there  is  that  assurance  tiiat  one's 
enemy's  retaliatory  forces  can  not  be 
eliminated  by  a  first  strike,  there  is  little 
chance  of  either  side's  taking  that  dis- 
astrous first  step.  This  is  the  essence  of 
our  long-standing  policy  of  nuclear  de- 
terrence. Our  only  concern  need  be  en- 
suring the  defense  or  security  of  our 
own  retaliatory  forces. 

Now,  however,  we  are  being  asked  to 
give  our  blessings  to  a  new  policy — and 
we  are  not  even  given  an  imderstandable 
explanation  of  why  it  is  necessary.  The 
requested  research  and  development 
projects  would  start  us  on  the  develop- 
ment of  new  nuclear  hardware,  the 
terminally  guided  MARV — maneuver- 
able  reentry  vehicle — for  example,  which 
would  give  the  United  States  almost  per- 
fect accuracy  and  greater  yield  and  en- 
able this  coimtry  eventually,  when  these 
weapons  are  perfected,  to  destroy  an  en- 
emy's retaliatory  forces  by  a  first  strike. 
Are  we  really  naive  enough  to  imagine 
that,  once  we  embark  on  this  new  policy, 
the  Soviets  will  not  hasten  to  emulate 
and,  if  possible,  overtake  us  In  this  race 
to  blow  up  the  world?  And,  even  If  it 
should  take  them  another  10  or  20  years 
to  catch  up  with  us,  what  peacekeeping 
forces  will  restrain  them  in  the  interim? 
If  the  Soviets  even  suspect  that  the 
United  States  is  capable  of  destroying 
them  completely  by  a  first  strike,  imagine 
the  nervous  fingers  not  daring  to  wait  for 
that  first  strike  to  occur. 

Let  us  not  be  fooled.  The  improved 
accuracy  and  yield  of  our  nuclear  war- 
heads will  add  not  one  lota  to  nuclear 
deterrence  or  to  national  security  or  to 
peace.  Our  only  deterrent  goal  should  be 
to  protect  our  retaliatory  forces  by  In- 
suring their  survivability  in  case  of  a 
nuclear  attack.  But  these  proposed  re- 
finements have  nothing  to  do  with  In- 
suring this  survivability.  Just  look  at  the 
list  of  projects.  Each  is  geared  to  offen- 
sive strength  and  capability.  How  can 
anyone  fail  to  see  the  significance  of 
what  we  are  being  asked  to  approve 
today?  There  Is  a  lot  more  Involved  here 
than  a  choice  of  weapon  systems — where 


we  generally  end  up  by  abdicating  our 
judgment  to  that  of  the  so-caUed  exi>ert8 
at  the  Pentagon.  This  is  a  choice  of  na- 
tional poUcy — of  foreign  policy — of  sur- 
vival of  our  civilization.  Do  we  really 
want  to  abandon  our  longstanding  pol- 
icy of  nuclear  deterrence  and  opt  for  a 
new  and  radical  program  that  may — 
and  probably  will — lead  us  into  a  nu- 
clear arms  race?  Do  we  want  to  risk  a 
war  that  will  mean  the  end  of  civiliza- 
tion? This  may  soimd  overly  dramatic, 
but  I  am  not  exaggerating  one  bit  the 
possible  consequences  of  oiar  action  to- 
day. Our  responsibility  to  ourselves  amd 
to  our  constituents  requires  each  of  us 
to  think  seriously  and  to  consider  these 
consequences  before  reaching  a  decision. 

Unfortimately,  this  will  be  our  one  and 
only  chance  to  vote  against  these  proj- 
ects. Once  approved,  they  cannot— or 
will  not — be  abandoned.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  should  vote  them  down  now, 
we  will  have  the  opportunity,  I  am  siire, 
to  consider  them  again.  This  Is  not  the 
first  time  that  we  have  been  asked  to 
approve  research  and  development  pro- 
grams aimed  at  increasing  missile  accu- 
racy. In  1971.  the  Defense  Department, 
in  opposing  counterforce  amendments 
offered  by  Senator  Buckley  stated,  and  I 
quote  from  its  position  paper  at  the  time. 

It  Is  the  position  of  the  United  states  not 
to  develop  a  weapons  system  whose  deploy- 
ment could  reasonably  be  construed  by  the 
Soviets  as  having  a  first  strike  capability. 
Such  a  deployment  might  provide  an  In- 
centive for  the  Soviets  to  strike  first. 

Thus,  the  issue  is  not  whether  these 
new  targeting  programs  will,  in  fact,  give 
the  United  States  first  strike  capability 
but  whether,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Soviets, 
they  may  do  so. 

If  we  allow  this  kind  of  research  and 
development  to  commence,  it  means  that 
we  will  be  changing  our  entire  nuclear 
policy  and  inviting  the  risk  of  a  disas- 
trous nuclear  war.  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  allow  ourselves  to  be  responsible 
for  that. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  an  effective  force  to 
deter  strategic  nuclear  attack  is  not  only 
absolutely  essential  for  the  very  survival 
of  the  United  States,  It  Is  also  the  ulti- 
mate source  of  our  ability  to  deter  at 
lower  levels.  This  preeminence  has  been 
acknowledged  by  national  policy,  past 
and  present 

Deterrence  is  the  primary  piirpose  of 
our  strategic  forces.  Specifically,  oiu: 
strategic  deterrence  objectives  are: 

To  deter  a  direct  attack  on  the  United 
States; 

To  deter  nuclear  attacks  on  our  allies; 

To  exercise  a  deterrent  effect  against 
massive,  nonnuclear  attacks  (m  our 
allies; 

To  inhibit  coercion  of  the  United 
States  by  nuclear  powers;  and 

To  help  tahiblt  coercion  of  oiu-  allies 
by  such  powers. 

In  addition,  should  deterrence  fall,  we 
must  be  able  to  respond  selectively  In  a 
manner  which  will  prevent  uncontrolled 
escalation  to  a  general  nuclear  war,  and 
which  will  allow  specified  targets  to  be 
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destroyed  with  a  minimum  of  collateral 
damage. 

To  meet  these  objectives,  we  maintain 
a  strategic  force  designed  to  survive  any 
type  of  attack  and  still  respond  effec- 
Uvely.  This  force  consists  of  three  prl- 
mary  elements — bombers,  land-launched 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles— 
ICBM's,  and  submarine-launched  ballla- 
tlc  missiles — SLBM's. 

To  maintain  the  credibility  of  our  de- 
terrent forces  and  to  Insure  the  avail- 
ability of  flexible,  selective  options,  It  Is 
essential  that  we  support  research  and 
development  efforts  which  provide  the 
opportunity  to  Improve  the  capabilities 
of  these  forces.  Three  such  programs 
which  have  been  Included  in  the  fiscal 
year  1975  budget  request,  call  for  the 
development  of  improved  guidance  and 
Increased  yield  for  our  current  Minute- 
man  m  missiles  and  research  into  termi- 
nal guidance  technology  applicable  to 
future  ICBM  systems.  These  programs 
will  enhance  deterrence  and  promote 
stability  for  reasons  which  I  will  now 
discuss. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  engaged  in  a  mas- 
sive ICBM  development  program.  In  the 
past  year,  they  have  tested  four  new 
ICBM's,  three  of  which  have  multiple 
independently  targetable  reentry  ve- 
hicles, or  MIRV's,  and  all  of  which  are 
designed  for  Increased  accuracy.  Three 
of  these  new  ICBM's  will  provide  signifi- 
cant increases  in  "throw  weight,"  or  pay- 
load  weight  which  can  be  delivered  at  a 
given  distance,  over  those  forces  which 
they  will  replace.  The  combined  effec- 
tiveness of  this  IncreEised  throw  weight. 
Improved  accuracy,  and  MIRV  capabil- 
ity— unmatched  by  developments  of  our 
own — would  be  to  give  the  Soviets  a  clear 
advantage  In  coimterforce  capability 
over  the  United  States.  This  fact  is 
recognized  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  It  is 
recognized  by  leaders  in  Western 
Europe.  As  a  consequence,  the  credi- 
bility of  our  nuclear  deterrent  could  be 
questioned,  and  the  Soviets  would  be 
able  to  use  their  strategic  advantage  for 
political  leverage  In  their  dealings  with 
the  United  States  and  our  allies.  We  can 
not  allow  this  to  happen.  For  deterrence 
to  work,  our  capability  and  our  willing- 
ness to  use  that  capability  must  be  per- 
ceived by  world  leaders.  It  must  be 
perceived  by  potential  aggressors  to 
deter  them  from  aggressive  acts.  It  must 
be  perceived  by  our  allies  to  give  them 
confidence  in  our  strength  and  resolve. 
And  it  must  be  perceived  by  the  uncom- 
mitted nations  so  that  they  wiU  feel  free 
to  exercise  their  basic  rights  to  deter- 
mine their  own  destiny  without  interfer- 
ence or  dominance  by  other  nations. 

The  programs  which  have  been  pro- 
posed to  Improve  the  accuracy  and  In- 
crease the  yield  of  our  ICBM's  will  do 
much  to  provide  a  counter  to  the  Soviet 
program  and  thus  maintain  a  perceived 
balance.  To  achieve  a  desired  level  (rf 
damage  on  a  given  target,  several  war- 
heads sometimes  are  allocated  to  a  single 
target  for  various  reasons,  including  the 
degree  of  weapon  accuracy  and  the 
hardness  of  the  target.  Improving  the 
accuracy  of  our  Mlnuteman  m  nUs- 
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gOes  will  tend  to  reduce  the  number  of 
warheads  required  to  achieve  the  desired 
jlamage  on  a  target.  Thus  it  will  serve 
to  increase  the  overall  effectiveness  of 
our  ICBM  force.  Moreover,  the  increased 
accuracy  combined  with  the  smaller 
number  of  warheads  required  against  a 
glogle  target  will  reduce  significantly  the 
collateral  damage  that  would  occur  in  a 
limited  response.  The  more  precise  de- 
livery of  fewer  warheads  also  provides  a 
greater  likelihood  that  such  a  limited  re- 
sponse will  be  recognized  for  what  it  is — 
a  limited  response — instead  of  being 
mistaken  for  an  all-out  attack.  This,  In 
turn.  Increases  the  credibility  of  such  a 
limited  response  and  therefore  en- 
liances  deterrence. 

The  companion  program  to  Increase 
the  yield  of  the  Mlnuteman  ni  warheads 
will  provide  similar  benefits  to  our  deter- 
rent posture.  Against  targets  that  cur- 
rently require  the  allocation  of  several 
warheads,  an  increase  in  yield  would  en- 
able fewer  warheads  to  accomplish  the 
desired  result.  The  combination  of  im- 
proved accuracy  and  Increased  yield  will 
provide  a  significant  Increase  in  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  individual  Mlnuteman 
m  missiles,  particularly  against  hard 
military  targets.  This  Increased  effec- 
tiveness together  with  the  selectivity  and 
flexibility  provided  by  these  features  will 
be  clearly  perceived  by  world  leaders,  and 
deterrence  will  be  strengthened. 

The  technology  effort  on  terminal 
guidance  will  provide  insight  into  the 
feasibility  of  concepts  for  highly  accurate 
ICBM  delivery.  This  effort  is  necessary 
to  allow  us  the  option  for  development 
of  such  systems  as  a  mobile  ICBM  or 
other  ICBM  systems  of  the  future.  As  a 
technology  investigation,  it  will  also  alert 
OS  to  the  degree  of  effectiveness  and  the 
possible  limitations  of  terminal  guidance. 
In  the  event  that  the  Soviet  Union 
should  develop  terminal  guidance,  we 
would  be  in  a  better  position  to  counter 
that  development. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  these  pro- 
grams for  improved  accuracy  and  in- 
creased yield  would  be  destabilizing  and 
would  give  the  appearance  of  a  first 
strike  Intent.  This  clearly  is  not  the  case. 
Even  if  the  programs  I  have  discussed 
were  carried  to  the  point  of  deployment 
in  our  ICBM's  the  total  U.S.  strategic  of- 
fensive force  would  not  be  sufBclent  to 
deprive  the  Soviets  of  the  ability  to  in- 
flict a  high  level  of  damage  In  retalia- 
tion, using  surviving  elements  of  their 
strategic  offensive  Triad. 

The  development  of  Improved  accu- 
racy and  Increased  yield  for  Mlnuteman 
in  does  not  adversely  affect  strategic 
stability.  Rather — ^within  the  environ- 
ment of  major  Soviet  advances  in  ac- 
curacy, throw  weight,  and  MIRV  capa- 
bility—It  actually  enhances  stability  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  those  missiles 
which  survive  an  enemy  first  strike  would 
be  more  effective  and  thus  further  assure 
our  retaliatory  capability.  Also,  it  in- 
creases our  ability  to  respond  In  a  con- 
trolled way,  making  the  likelihood  of 
nuclear  response  more  credible,  thereby 
laaklng  deterrence  more  effective  and 
the  Initial  use  of  nuclear  weapons  by  a 
potential  aggressor  less  likely.  I  urge  your 
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support  of  these  programs  for  ICBM  im- 
provements. 

Mr.  HUin'.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  along  with  many  of  our 
colleagues,  I  have  struggled  to  appreciate 
our  evolving  concepts  of  nuclear  strategic 
policy.  Our  policy  of  massive  deterrence 
has  stood  us  well  in  the  past.  Today,  with 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  arms,  many 
seek  an  alternative  to  this  policy  and  its 
consequences  if  implemented. 

Alternatives  are  available  but  only  If 
we  are  demonstrably  capable  of  the  pre- 
cise application  of  force  to  selected  tar- 
gets. The  credibility  of  such  a  policy  is 
enhanced  If  It  can  be  exercised  using  our 
essentially  invulnerable  sea-based  forces. 

Defense  witnesses  have  testified  that 
while  the  accuracy  of  our  current  FBM 
missiles  is  sufiQclent  for  the  assured  de- 
struction of  urban  and  industrial  targets, 
there  is  no  assurance  that  the  accuracy 
of  these  systems  will  support  a  more  lim- 
ited application  of  force.  We  need  to 
know  more  precisely  the  capability  of  our 
forces  today  and  the  feasibility  of  Im- 
proving these  and  future  weapons  sys- 
tems. This  will  be  particularly  lmp>ortant 
when  we  consider  the  implications  of 
limiting  the  size  of  land-  and  sea-based 
strategic  forces  as  well  as  conditions  im- 
der  which  we  develop  new  weapons  sys- 
tems. 

The  Navy's  FBM  systems  accuracy  im- 
provement program  has  as  its  objective 
developing  the  means  to  assess,  under 
operational  conditions,  the  accuracy  of 
sea -based  missile  systems  and  the  feasi- 
bility of  upgrading  the  accuracy  of 
present  and  future  systems.  I  believe 
the  program  is  timely  and  that  we  need 
to  proceed  now  if  we  are  to  have  the 
option  of  upgrading  the  accuracy  of  FBM 
missiles  in  the  i980's. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  conscientiously 
conceive  of  any  one  supporting  this 
amendment.  By  the  very  wording  of  the 
amendment  itself,  it  should  be  defeated 
because  it  says  that  no  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  title 
shall  be  used  for  any  of  the  following 
programs  designed  to  build  counterforce 
capabilities.  In  other  words,  the  amend- 
ment itself  contradicts  Itself  because  In 
essence  It  says  that  we  are  to  be  deprived 
of  R.  U  D.  capabilities  and  those  im- 
provements because  we  might  use  them 
more  accurately  in  defending  our  Nation. 
This  is  the  Inference  I  get  from  it  be- 
cause It  says  "coimterforce  capabilities." 

Mr.  STKKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  BIKES.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  think  It  must  be  agreed  that  the 
thrust  of  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  would  require  that 
we  fight  the  next  war  wiUi  the  weapons 
of  the  last  war;  without  regard  for  the 
fact  that  the  enemy  would  be  In  position 
to  continue  to  develop  modem  weapons 
almost  without  restriction;  a  very  dan- 
gerous prospect  for  our  coxmtry. 


Mr.  HUNT.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  contribution. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Are  we  to  go  back  to  the  bow  and 
arrow? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  might  say  the  facts  show  that  Russia 
has  spent  over  $30  billion  this  last  year 
in  its  budget  to  build  their  so-called  sys- 
tems, to  destroy  the  United  States.  How 
can  anyone  prudently  watch  a  country 
spend  iZQ  billion  to  try  to  annihilate  this 
country  and  say  that  we  are  going  to 
stand  by  and  watch  them  build  up  their 
new  SSX-19's,  SS-ll's.  and  SS-13's  and 
stand  here  and  not  build  anything?  I 
think  it  is  completely  suicidal  to  suggest 
such  a  thing. 

Mr.  QIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  QIAIMO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  Insofar  as 
he  is  opposed  to  this  amendment.  I,  too, 
shaU  oppose  this  amendment.  But  in  all 
fairness  to  the  debate  here  and  to  what 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  Is  try- 
ing to  say  by  the  use  of  the  word  "coun- 
terforce." it  has  a  very  real  meaning  In 
that  it  does  not  mean  to  go  back  to  bows 
and  arrows,  or  not  to  develop  regular 
counterforce  type  weapons,  as  the  gen- 
tleman well  knows.  Coimterforce  has  to 
do  with  the  question  of  targeting  nuclear 
weapons,  whether  they  would  be  against 
Soviet,  or,  rather  enemy  nuclear  missiles, 
or  against  population  centers.  It  has  a 
very  real  meaning,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  should  be  taken  out  of  context. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
did  not  take  it  out  of  context.  I  am  simply 
pointing  out  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
word  "counter"  means  against.  Accord- 
ing to  Webster's  Dictionary,  the  word 
"counter"  Is  taken  In  the  context  of  being 
against,  and  this  amendment  Is  a  coim- 
terforce deterrent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  essentially  what  the 
amendment  would  do  would  be  to  limit 
the  power  of  the  Pentagon  to  make  ex- 
penditures of  some  |25  million  to  Increase 
the  yield  of  Mlnuteman  warheads,  $32 
million  for  maneuvering  reentry  vehicles. 
and  $20  million  for  advanced  research 
on  terminal  guidance. 

One  might  ask,  "Why  do  we  not  do 
that?"  Essentially  the  reason  is  that  the 
only  purpose  for  developing  this  new  ca- 
pability Is  to  create  what  we  call  small, 
clean  nukes.  With  these  small  nukes, 
what  we  have  in  mind  doing  is  taking 
out  hard  targets  In  enemy  territory. 
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The  main  enemy  that  we  have  Is  the 
people  who  were  visiting  us  yesterday 
and  today  in  the  interparliamentary  ex- 
change. 

What  we  are  interested  In  taking  out 
with  these  new  capabilities  is  not  the 
steel  factories  and  things  like  that.  As  I 
have  mentioned  in  my  supplemental 
views,  we  can  take  those  out  with  our 
existing  capability.  We  are  going  after 
their  missiles.  That  is  the  only  hard 
target  they  have  In  the  Soviet  Union  that 
we  cannot  take  out  with  our  existing 
capability. 

Why  would  we  want  to  take  out  their 
missiles?  We  say  to  retaliate,  so  they 
cannot  shoot  their  missiles  back  at  us. 
But  if  they  know  we  are  conducting  this 
research  and  development  which  we  are 
talking  about  today,  they  can  only  con- 
clude in  a  few  years  that  we  have  this 
capability,  so  therefore  if  they  see  any- 
thing coming  toward  them,  if  they  see 
MS  launching  anything  toward  their  silos, 
they  have  to  conclude  that  we  have  the 
capabUlty  to  take  out  that  silo,  and  as 
a  result  when  that  particular  reentry 
vehicle  approaches  the  silo  It  will  be 
empty,  because  it  will  already  have  fired 
Its  missile  coward  the  United  States. 

This  is  rather  complicated  talk,  I 
know,  for  the  floor  of  the  Congress,  but 
this  was  a  sufficiently  serious  matter  for 
the  other  body's  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Committee  to  recommend  that 
these  Items  be  deleted  from  their  bill. 
It  was  restored  in  the  main  committee. 
But  the  argument  is  not  at  all  super- 
ficial and  it  is  not  l)eside  the  iwint.  It  Is 
a  very  important  thing  and  probably 
one  of  the  most  escalatory  things  we 
can  do. 


Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  ClMdrman, 
we  both  know  as  members  of  the  Re- 
search and  Development  Committee  how 
the  Russians  have  increased  their  ca- 
pabUlty and  they  have  built  some  8  to  14 
new  missUe  silos  above  and  beyond  what 
was  in  the  SALT  agreement.  Is  the 
gentleman  saying  it  is  all  right  to  in- 
crease their  capability  and  all  right  for 
them  to  continue  their  research  and  de- 
velopment for  their  missiles  but  it  Is  not 
all  right  for  us  to  do  it? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Their  improvements 
will  do  them  no  good,  and  these  pro- 
grams will  do  us  no  good.  Those  sUos  we 
can  see  and  we  can  photograph  and  we 
can  bargain  for  them  to  be  taken  away, 
but  accuracy  Is  something  we  cannot 
photograph  and  we  cannot  tell  whether 
or  not  they  have  It  until  they  have  done 
a  little  bit  of  testing.  It  Is  sometiilng  that 
further  precludes  any  future  SALT 
agreement  such  as  Secretary  Kissinger 
and  the  President  have  negotiated  in 
the  past. 

So  the  Idea  Is  to  ma^tntfttn  g(me  of  the 
bargaining  chips  so  that  we  do  not  throw 
them  away. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  not  the  Russians  still  have 
a  secondary  strike  force,  even  if  we  were 
targeting  their  sUos,  their  submarines 
and  so  on? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  think  under  any  clr- 
cimistances  they  probably  would. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Would  It  not 
still  be  true  that  the  enemy  need  not 
panic  and  throw  everything  it  had  at  us 
merely  because  it  thought  we  were  about 
to  fire  at  the  weaponry. 
Mr.  LEGGETT.  Certainly. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Then  what 
Is  all  the  concern  about? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  You  are  right.  These 
new  warheads  are  nuclear.  The  United 
States  has  adopted  the  posture  that  we 
would  just  as  soon  let  the  other  side 
strike  and  we  will  take  our  dEimage,  and 
we  will  have  enough  capability  to  make 
a  strike  against  any  opponent  which 
would  just  not  be  acceptable  to  them. 
With  the  capability  that  gives  a  theore- 
tical first  strike  capability,  where  you  can 
substantially  knock  out  the  other  side, 
then  you  can  no  longer  assimie  that 
posture  which  the  United  States  has. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
mtm,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will 
continue  this  colloquy,  cannot  the  enemy 
then,  if  we  develop  this,  move  more  and 
more  to:vard  the  kind  of  weapons  that 
caimot  be  hit  In  a  first  strike  by  our 
weaponry? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Exactly.  Theoretically, 
if  we  make  better  and  more  accurate 
weapons,  they  are  going  to  be  moving 
their  weapons  into  mobile  silos  and  things 
like  that,  so  all  really  we  do  is  escalate 
and  it  does  not  add  anything  real  to  our 
security. 

No  matter  what  we  do  the  other  side 
could  retaliate.  Several  years  ago  when 
we  were  talking  about  the  Soviet  Union 
having  a  first  strihe  at  the  United  States 
some  were  saying  they  could  make  a  fast 
strike  and  leave  the  United  States. 

I  never  did  believe  that.  I  have  al- 
ways believed  we  have  the  had  the  capa- 
bility to  inflict  unacceptable  losses  on 
any  enemy. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  That  is  go- 
ing to  continue  to  be  true.  Is  it  not  true 
that  either  side  can  always  be  expected 
to  do  Its  level  best  to  develop  the  best 
weaponry  to  defend  itself  to  hit  the  other 
side  with  maximum  efficacy? 

Can  we  be  expected  to  pull  our  punches 
on  this  any  more  than  we  can  expect 
the  enemy  to  pull  its  punches? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  After  you  have  the 
ability  to  blow  the  other  guy's  head 
off.  additional  punch  isn't  too  useful. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Can  we 
achieve  peace  by  unilateral  action? 
Does  not  a  real  stable  situation  have  to 
come  about  through  agreement  by  both 
sides  and  not  by  our  just  deciding  to 
slow  down  our  development. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Exactly.  What  we  are 
trying  to  do  Is  reach  an  International 
detente,  so  that  we  have  a  balance  of 
power. 
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In  the  opinion  of  many  experts,  what 
this  does  is  to  act  in  a  destabilizing  ca. 
paclty.  It  makes  detente  more  difficult  t« 
achieve.  ^ 

Mr.  IXDNO  of  Maryland.  It  seems  ta 
me  the  only  way  to  avoid  both  sides  blow 
Ing  themselves  up  Is  by  both  sides  get- 
thig  together  in  an  hitemational  dli- 
armament  agreement,  not  by  a  unllatenl 
slowdown  on  our  part. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman  I  rin 
in  support  of  the  amendment.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York.  I  yield  my  time  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  would  like  before  wb 
conclude  this  discussion  to  emphasia 
one  other  point.  When  we  first  began  de. 
veloping  the  MIRV,  the  Soviet  Union 
did  not  have  any  MIRV's.  They  do  have 
some  now.  We  have  some  7,000  to  their 
1.500  or  1,900  warheads. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Committee 
°^.^^^  Services,  but  I  am  concerned 
with  the  peace  of  the  world. 

We  do  have  a  superiority  that  is  quite 
extensive.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  quite 
ridiculous  to  suggest  that  because  we 
are  opposed  to  the  development  of  this 
new  nuclear  targeting  strategy  we  are 
weakening  our  present  policy  of  nuclear 
deterrence.  Our  deterrent  has  been  based 
upon  a  wholly  different  strategy  and  that 
has  been  the  inability  of  either  side  to 
destroy  completely  the  retaliatory  fofces 
oi  the  other  side. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  new  strat- 
egy—of increasing  targeting  accuracy— 
is  obviously  to  strike  in  a  way  that  will 
dispose  of  the  enemy's  retaliatory  forces, 
makljag  it  impossible  for  the  other  ride 
to  strike  back  We  do  not  need  that  for 
our  defense.  We  do  not  need  that  for  bar- 
gaining at  the  SALT  talks.  We  need  to 
make  certain  that  the  so-called  deter- 
rents do  not  deter  peace,  which  has  been 
the  stated  poUcy  of  our  country,  and  do 
not  go  off  the  deep  end.  If  we  vote  for 
iij^n  ^.^y-  *^°0  million  for  R.  &  D.,  or 
f^'^if!^"''  '°'"  ^-  *  D-  it  will  only  Z 
the  beginning  of  a  program  that  may  weQ 
prove  disastrous. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  suggest  that  those 
who  are  concerned  about  the  peace  of 
this  country  and  the  peace  of  the  world 
and  are  therefore  opposed  to  starting  a 
nuclear  arms  race  are  somehow  uncon- 
cerned about  maintaining  our  country's 
security. 

This  particular  counterforce  weaponry 
Is  not  being  developed  because  we  are 
threatened  with  anything  similar  that 
the  Soviet  Union  possesses.  There  Is 
nothing  "defensive"  about  these  pro- 
posed new  weapons.  They  are  purely  "of- 
fensive." And  they  are  being  developed 
because  there  are  those  in  the  Penta- 
gon and  elsewhere  who  want  to  change 
the  nature  of  our  nuclear  capacity.  We 
have  managed  through  our  present  p<k- 
i^  to  deter  any  khid  of  nuclear  threat. 
We  are  on  the  threshold  of  developing 
peaceful  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  with  China  and  with  other  nations. 
This  is  not  the  moment  to  start  to  beat 
the  dnuns  for  new  kinds  of  offensive  nu- 
clear weapons  for  ourselves  and  for  tbs 
world. 
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I  urge  you  to  give  this  matter  your 
fery  serious  consideration.  Disapprov- 
ing these  programs  will  not  mean  that 
we  will  be  disarming  ourselves.  Par  from 
It  I  wish  to  heaven  that  we  were  at  that 
stage  where  we  could  talk  about  an  in- 
ternational disarmament  agreement 
whereby  all  parties  would  settle  their 
disputes  peacefully.  This  Is  the  only 
ultimate  solution  for  this  coiintry  and 
for  the  world.  Some  day  I  hope  we  will 
leach  that.  Until  then,  however.  It  Is 
foolhardy  to  suggest  that  we  will  secure 
peace  by  making  war  or  by  developing 
better  and  more  sophisticated  and  more 
deadly  weapons  for  war. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  should  look 
upcm  this  amendment  or  this  discussion 
as  if  It  were  just  more  foolish  talk.  It 
b  not.  It  is  serious,  gravely  serious.  A 
TOte  for  these  research  and  development 
projects  will  be  the  l>eglnning  of  a  new 
stage  of  nuclear  policy,  which  we  do 
not  have  the  right  to  approve  without 
further  discussion  at  the  very  least. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  my 
co^eague  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  CaUfomla. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  say  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York,  the  imloglc  of  her  argument 
Is  the  fact  that  It  Is  applying  bipolar 
arguments  to  a  multipolar  world. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  strong  support  of  the  amendment  of 
the  gentlelady  from  New  York  to  elimi- 
nate the  funds  for  research  and  develop- 
ment for  strategic  mlssle  counterforce 
programs. 

The  amendment  would  delete  from  the 
bill  some  |250  million  to  Increase  the 
yield  of  nuclear  warheads,  Improve  their 
accuracy,  and  conduct  advanced  research 
on  warhead  terminal  guidance.  These 
programs  are  all  designed  to  increase  the 
capability  of  our  strategic  missiles  to  de- 
stroy so-called  "hard  targets"  such  as 
Soviet  missile  silos.  They  are  the  means 
of  imjdementing  a  new  strategic  doctrine 
announced  a  few  months  ago  by  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Schleshiger.  This  new 
doctrine  Is  supposed  to  provide  the 
United  States  with  greater  flexibility  In 
the  potential  uses  of  our  strategic  nu- 
clear forces  by  targeting  our  missiles  at 
protected  military  targets,  as  well  as  at 
ciUes,  industrial  facilities,  and  troop  con- 
centrations. 

The  implications  of  this  doctrine  are 
Kaggerlng,  and  It  should  not  be  put  Into 
effect  without  full  understanding  of  its 
taplicaUons  and  a  broad-scale  national 
debate. 

For  almost  30  years,  the  doctrine  of 
Tnutually  assured  destruction, "  whereby 
each  superpower  can  destroy  the  other 
even  after  a  first  strike,  has  been  an  ef- 
fective deterrent  to  war  even  when  ten- 
sions ran  high.  The  United  States  has 
concentrated  on  having  the  ability  to 
retaliate  effectively  with  our  own  nuclear 
'**P<»is  even  after  undergohig  a  first- 
•trtke  by  the  Soviets.  This  capability  was 
mtended  to,  and  did.  make  nuclear  war- 
fare unthinkable.  Secretary  Schlesinger's 
new  doctrine,  and  the  research  needed  to 
mplmient  it  in  this  bill,  would  reverse 
«u«  basic  policy  by  making  nuclear  war- 
»re  a  realistic  possibility  through  selec- 


tive nuclear  strikes.  Nuclear  warfare, 
which  was  once  unthinkable,  is  now  ap- 
parently to  be  considered  a  feasible  op- 
tion. Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  support 
such  a  radical  and  dangerous  proposal. 

Moreover,  these  new  R.  &  D.  programs 
are  completely  unnecessary.  We  already 
target  military  facilities  and  ICBM  sites, 
and  we  have  the  capability  of  aiming  our 
missiles  at  them  with  great  accuracy.  The 
Center  for  Defense  Information  has  esti- 
mated that  the  United  States  has  1.000 
Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  with 
penetration  aids  and  onboard  computers 
for  guidance,  while  the  Soviets  have  no 
such  operational  missiles.  What  possible 
justification  can  there  be  for  the  pro- 
posed reflnement  and  sophistication  of 
our  nuclear  threat  when  our  present 
capabilities  are  alreat^  highly  sophisti- 
cated and  superior  to  the  Russians? 

This  new  doctrine  and  the  R.  &  D.  to 
carry  It  out  will  only  serve  to  escalate 
the  strategic  arms  race  by  persuading 
the  Russians  that  the  United  States  in- 
tends to  develop  a  first  strike  capability. 
At  best,  the  Russians  might  then  logically 
decide  to  establish  a  policy  of  "launch  on 
warning"  whenever  their  radars  detect 
what  they  think  Is  a  U.S.  Incoming  mis- 
sile attack,  since  they  would  have  to  be- 
lieve that  our  missiles  were  capable  of 
destroying  even  their  hardest  missile 
silos.  At  worst,  their  fears  might  lead  the 
Russians  to  develop,  and  consider  using, 
a  first  strike  capability  of  their  own. 

The  Department  of  Defense  would  ap- 
parently have  tis  believe  that  these  new 
missile  developments  might  be  used  as 
another  bargaining  chip  at  the  SALT 
talks,  and  that  the  United  States  might 
trade  off  these  technological  Improve- 
ments in  retiim  for  comparable  reduc- 
tions by  the  Soviet  Union.  I  find  this  ar- 
guement  is  dangerous  nonsense,  since 
the  Russians  could  not  possibly  tell 
whether  or  not  the  United  States 
had.  In  fact,  ceased  such  research 
and  development  or  whether  the 
weapons  had.  In  fact,  been  deployed. 
Once  the  Congress  has  authorized  the 
funds,  the  Russians  will  have  to  assume 
that  we  will  develop  these  capabilities 
and  be  able  to  use  them  at  will.  The  net 
effect  will  be  to  destabilize  the  current 
standoff  and  Increase  crisis  instability 
by  a  quantum  jump. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point 
out  to  my  colleagues  that  the  $250  million 
for  these  R.  &  D.  programs  Is  only  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg,  and,  as  others  have 
said,  this  is  one  iceberg  we  should  not 
pull  out  of  the  water.  The  implementa- 
tion of  this  technology  will  cost  billions 
of  doUars,  and  once  underway  will  be 
impossible  to  stop. 

I  urge  the  House  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment and  reject  the  terrifying  proposi- 
tion that  we  have  to  move  closer  to  nu- 
clear warfare.  Of  all  the  amendments 
expected  to  be  proposed,  I  believe  this 
one  Is,  from  the  long-range  point  of  view, 
the  most  important. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  TTie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug)  . 

KXCOKOKD   TOTS 

Mr.  HfSERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 


A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  34,  noes  370, 
not  voting  29,  as  follows: 


AlK.Ug 

Aspln 

BsdUlo 

Barrett 

Bingham 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burton 

Chlsholm 

Conyers 

Delluma 

Drlnan 


KbAnoi 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 

CalU. 
Anderson,  m. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
BafalU 
Baker 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Blackburn 
BlatnUc 
Boggs 
Boland 
BoUlng 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
BrinUey 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Midi. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhill,  N.C. 
BroyhUl.Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Bfass. 
Burleson,  Ter. 
BurllBon,  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp' 
Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
ColUna.  Tex. 
Conabla 
Oonlan 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Gronln 
Culver 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels. 

DomlnliA  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  Oa. 
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ATE8— 34 

Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Fascell 
Praser 
Green,  Pa. 
Harrington 
Hecbler.  W.  Va. 
Holtzman 
Kastenmeler 
Leggett'5' 
Mink 
Mitchell.  Md. 

NOES— 370 

Davis,  B.C. 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Oana 

Delaney 

DeUenback 

Denholm 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Dom 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

duPont 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Ell  berg 

Erlenbom 

Bsch 

Bshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlna,  Tenn. 

Plndley 

Pish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

PlSTJt 

Foley 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
FrellnghujBen 
Prenzel 
Frey 

Froehllch 
Pulton 
Puqua 
Oaydoe 
Oettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Olnn 

Goldwater 
Gonzales 
Ooodling 
Orasao 
Green.  Oreg. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Oude 
Ounter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harsba 
Hastings 
Hays 
H«t>ert 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Hicks 
HiUU 
Hlnshav 
Hogan 
Hollflsld 
Holt 
Horton 
Hosmer 


Rees 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Schroeder 

Selberling 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Waldie 

Young,  Oa. 


Howard 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Oolo. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  TenxL. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Koch 

Kyros 

Lagomarslno 

Landgrebe 

Landnun 

Latta 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

Mcdory 

McCloekey 

McCoUistcr 

McCormat^ 

McDade 

McBwen 

McFaU 

McKay 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathias.  Oallf . 

Mathls,  Oa. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

MazBoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

MUford 

Miller 

MiUs 

Mlnlsh 

MlnshaU,  Ohio 

Mitchell.  N.T. 

MlzeU 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead.  Fa. 
Moshei 
Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.T. 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
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Ifadsl 

Nelsen 

Mlcbol* 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

O-NeUl 

Oweiu 

Parrta 

Passman 

Patman        ^ 

Patten 

Peppw 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Podell 

Powell,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Price.  Tex. 

Prltchard 

Qule 

QuiUen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rarlck 

Reg\ila 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

ROEe 

Ros:enkowBkl 

Rousb 


Ronsselot 

Roy 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Oermaln 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Satterflald 

Scberle 

Schneebell 

Sebellus 

Sblpley 

Sboup 

Shrlver 

Sbuster 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skubttz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.T. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Arts. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
SuiUvan 
Symington 
Symms 
Talcott 
Tavlor.  Uo. 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Thompson,  NJ. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 


Thornton 

Tleman 

Towell,  Nev. 

Traxler 

Treen 

Udall 

mi  man 

Van  Oeerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vanlk 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

WUson,  Bob 

WUson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  m. 
Young,  S.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


NOT  VOTING — 29 

Alexander  Gray  Nix 

Arends  Hanna  Reld 

Carey,  N.Y.  Hawkins  Rhodes 

ChappeU  Helstoski  Rooney,  N.Y. 

Clark  Johnson,  Pa.  Runnels 

Clawson,  Del  Jones,  Okla.  Stubblefleld 

Clay  Kluczynskl  Tea^ue 

CoUlna.  m.  Kuykendall  Williams 

Dlggs  Metcalfe  Wyatt 

Ford  Morgan 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  title  n?  If  not,  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

TITLE  m— ACTIVE  FORCES 
Skc.  301.  Few  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1974.  and  ending  June  30.  1975,  each 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces  is  authorized 
an  end  strength  for  active  duty  personnel  as 
follows: 

(1)  The  Army,  785,000; 

(2)  The  Navy,  540,380; 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps,  196,398: 

(4)  Th«  Air  Force.  627.535. 

Mr.  HUBERT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  in  may  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
AicxMSMENT  orrxaxD  bt  ms.  deixttics 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CTerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  DELtcMs:  On 
page  5.  immediately  af.ter  line  2.  insert  the 
following  new  sentence:  "No  funds  author- 


ized to  be  appropriated  by  this  title  may  be 
used  after  Jtme  30,  1976,  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  more  than  1.961.213  active  duty 
personnel,  and  no  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  title  may  be  \iaed  after 
June  30,  1975,  for  the  purpoee  of  maintaining 
more  than  293,900  military  personnel  as- 
signed on  a  permanent  basis  outside  the 
nmted  States  or  Its  poasessions." 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  three  important  aspects  to  my 
amendment.  First,  the  amount:  I  ask 
that  198.0C0  troops,  close  to  half  of  our 
overseas  presence,  be  returned  home. 
Second,  the  place :  My  amendment  man- 
dates that  these  troops  all  come  from 
overseas.  Finally,  the  effect:  By  my 
amendment,  final  end-strength  author- 
izations are  lowered,  which  means  that 
the  men  who  return  from  overseas  will 
be  demobilized.  This  insures  a  substan- 
tial savings. 

For  years.  Congress  has  approved 
mani)ower  levels — Including  overseas 
manpower  levels — without  even  ques- 
tioning basic  rationale  for  overall  levels, 
or  for  the  various  specific  commitments 
on  which  they  are  based.  The  inevitable 
result  of  this  neglect  has  been  that  key 
policy  determinants  are  now  bureau- 
cratic inertia  and  special  interest  needs. 
Events  of  the  past  few  years  show  us 
that  this  neglect  cannot  continue.  Our 
military  presence  is  no  longer  a  tool  of 
foreign  policy— instead,  policy  Is  more 
and  more  determined  by  the  needs  of  our 
military  presence.  My  basic  point  is  that 
our  troop  commitments  were  not  ar- 
rived at  by  constitutional  processes  of 
congressional  control;  in  fact,  they  rep- 
resent abdication  of  control — over  to  not 
only  the  Executive,  but  to  foreign  coun- 
tries as  well.  [^ 

I  believe  that  my  colleagues  will  be 
surprised,  as  I  was  when  I  began  to 
study  this  issue  seriously,  at  the  sheer 
extent  of  our  overseas  presence,  and  the 
lack  of  any  serious  justification  for  the 
specific  levels.  I  believe  this  Is  always  the 
case  when  a  bureaucracy  feels  that  it 
will  never  have  to  account  for  its  actions 
to  an  outside  group — that  is,  when  the 
Pentagon  feels  that  the  political  re- 
sponsibility of  Congress  has  been  abdi- 
cated. 

Can  anyone  here  seriously  argue  that 
substantial  reductions  could  not  be  made 
simply  by  eliminating  the  waste  and 
Inefficiency? 

That  top-heavy  headquarters,  waste- 
ful support-to-combat  ratios,  and  dis- 
ruptive rotation  policies  could  be  ended 
without  the  slightest  loss  of  combat 
preparedness? 

Can  any  one  here  tell  me  why  we  have 
40.000  troops  in  South  Korea,  adding 
negligible  strength  to  one  of  the  most 
combat-hardened  experienced  armies  in 
the  world? 
How  many  people  here  are  aware — 

much  less  are  able  to  give  a  rationale 

for  the  2,000  troops  in  Bermuda?  The 
10,000  troops  in  Spain?  The  1,000  troops 
in  Morocco?  The  55.000  troops  in  Japan? 
And  these  are  just  a  few  examples  of 
our  worldwide  military  presence. 

Can  any  one  here  maintain  that  there 
Is  a  military  justiflcatiofi  for  the  high 
level  of  troops  in  Europe? 
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That  we  have  a  credible  conventional 
capabihty,  when  we  keep  such  an  enonn- 
ously  high  number  of  tactical  nuclew 
warheads  stockpiled  in  Europe? 

Just  how  many  days  can  we  expect  tfae 
NATO  conventional  forces  to  hold  on— 
without  using  nuclear  weapons — to  the 
east  side  of  the  Rhine  against  a  full- 
scale  Soviet  attack? 

Are  there  really  any  sound  political 
reasons  for  tying  our  hands  in  regard  to 
overseas  troops  and  continuing  to  allow 
the  Pentagon  bureaucracy  to  live  in  the 
style  to  which  it  has  become  accus- 
tomed— that  is,  without  too  many  nogy 
questions  from  Congress? 

Does  the  present  deadlock  at  the  mu- 
tual force  reduction  talks  represent  proc- 
ress? 

Is  there  anything  in  the  legislative  hk- 
tory  of  the  Jackson-Nunn  amendment 
that  says  It  should  be  construed  as  an 
excuse  for  inaction  on  the  troop  ques- 
tion? In  fact,  its  legislative  history  shows 
just  the  reverse.  Does  not  our  wllllngneas 
to  remove  troops  unless  we  receive  finan- 
cial assistance  show  our  awareness  of  the 
fact  that  the  present  level  of  troope  is 
not  necessary  to  Europe's  survival? 

These  are  the  questions  we  should  ask. 
I  have  asked  them,  and  I  have  recelred 
no  adequate  answer.  The  time  for  refwm 
has  come.  The  longer  we  delay,  the  more 
damage  we  will  do  when  we  are  forced 
by  the  realtitles  to  act.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  assert  our  congressional  re- 
sponsibilities by  passing  this  amendment 
Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  durinj 
the  course  of  this  debate  reference  made 
to  balance  of  power,  and  things  of  that 
kind.  When  we  are  speaking  of  man- 
power numbers,  we  might  do  well  to 
remind  ourselves  that  during  the  same 
period  of  time  that  the  US.  mili- 
tary forces  have  been  cut,  reduced  frtmi 
3.6  million  down  to  2.1  million,  the  uni- 
formed troops  In  the  Soviet  Union  have 
more  than  doubled.  Yet  we  have  people 
today  who  come  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
when  we  have  measures  of  this  kind 
seeking  to  further  undermine  and  virtu- 
ally destroy  the  effective  capacity  of  our 
national  defense  establishment  to  provide 
the  security  that  Is  required  for  America 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  same  issue  was 
debated  last  year.  The  same  gentleman 
who  offered  It  a  year  ago— practically 
the  same — has  offered  It  again  today.  It 
was  thoroughly  debated  a  year  ago.  I  see 
no  point  in  belaboring  the  issue.  Last 
year  on  a  record  vote  in  support  of  Wa 
amendment  he  got  67  votes.  In  opposi- 
tion to  it  there  were  registered  339  votei 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  vote. 

AMKITDMENT    OmatCO    BT    MX.  O'NKILL    TO  IHl 
AMXTTOMKNT     OFFESXD     BT     MX.     OKLLtmB 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  O'Neill  to  tlM 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dellums:  Strlto 
out  "funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  br 
this  title  may  be  used  after  June  30,  IMS, 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  more  tJiM 
1,901,213  active  duty  personnel,  and  no". 
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strike  out  "June  30"  the  second  time  It 
appears  therein  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"December  31". 

Strike  out  "293.900"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "336.000". 

Strike  out  "assigned  on  a  permanent  basis 
outside  the  United  States  or  Its  possessions." 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"permanently  or  temporarily  assigned  at  land 
bases  outside  the  United  States  or  its  posses- 
sions. The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  deter- 
mine the  appropriate  worldwide  overseas 
areas  from  which  the  phased  reduction  of 
military  personnel  shall  be  made." 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
In  my  opening  remarks  say  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  substantially  reducing 
our  commitment  of  land-based  troops 
overseas  on  foreign  soil,  and  I  speak  just 
as  any  other  Member  of  this  Congress, 
with  the  same  rights  on  the  floor.  In 
other  words,  I  am  not  representing  the 
leadership;  I  am  representing  my 
thoughts  on  this  matter  as  a  Member  of 
the  Congress. 

May  I  say  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense's  figures  of  December 
31,  1973.  there  were  523,000  troops  sta- 
tioned outside  of  the  United  States.  My 
amendment  differs  in  three  parts  from 
the  amendment  as  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California.  He  would  cut  the 
troops  overseas  198,000.  My  amendment 
cuts  them  100,000.  His  date  would  be 
June  30  of  1975;  my  date  would  be  De- 
cember 30  of  1975.  In  other  words,  his 
is  1  year,  mine  is  13  months. 

Third,  he  mandates  demobilization 
while  I  say  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shsdl  have  that  right.  But  I  do  feel 
that  because  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
a  quota  at  the  present  time  of  some 
535,000  overseas,  that  certainly  100,000 
men  coming  back  from  overseas  we 
should  not  keep  in  the  Army ;  that  is.  un- 
less the  voluntary  Army  that  we  are  now 
under  does  not  meet  the  requirements 
for  the  number  of  men  that  are  needed 
in  the  armed  services. 

It  cost  us  last  year,  as  I  understand 
It,  about  $18  billion  for  our  troops  over- 
seas. In  the  last  year  we  have  had  an  in- 
flation rate  of  7V2  percent.  In  the  first 
3  months  of  this  year  we  have  had  an 
inflation  rate  of  11  percent.  So  I  antici- 
pate that  the  cost  of  our  overseas  troops 
next  year  will  be  approximately  $22  bil- 
licKi.  That  is  $22  blUion. 

It  is  Interesting.  Some  people  have  said 
that  troops  overseas  mean  jobs.  It  is  esti- 
mated if  we  spend  $1  bUlion  on  troops 
overseas  It  means  69,000  jobs  in  America, 
but  If  we  spend  $1  billion  on  work,  on 
employment  in  America,  It  means  110,000 
jobs.  So  that  argument  is  Itself  a  false 
argument. 

The  Department  of  Defense  estimates 
that  to  pay  for  the  upkeep  and  health 
care  and  individual  related  costs.  It  takes 
S12,000  for  each  man  we  have  overseas. 
If  we  return  100.000  we  will  save  $1.2  bil- 
lion. 

I  sincerely  believe,  after  speaking  to 
numerous  military  officials  Eut>und  the 
world  and  personally  having  visited  their 
activities  and  having  been  recently  In 
Taiwan  and  Korea  and  Spain  and  In  vari- 
ous other  countries,  that  a  reduction  of 
100,000  of  the  land-based  troops  from 
foreign  soil  would  not  Impinge  upon  the 


United  States  as  a  free  and  independent 
nation  and  would  not  threaten  our  fun- 
damental institutions  and  would  not  af- 
fect the  security  of  the  other  nations 
who  rest  on  our  defense  posture. 

My  amendment  leaves  it  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  determine  the  appro- 
priate areas  of  withdrawal.  I  am  not 
mandating  a  cut  frmn  any  part  of  the 
world.  That  is  up  to  the  Secretary  him- 
self. This  is  left  completely  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  I 
would  suspect  there  are  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent possibilities  available  for  with- 
drawing troops  and  I  am  sure  the  chair- 
man of  this  committee  could  tell  us  right 
now  offhand  at  least  three  withdrawals 
that  are  going  to  take  place,  and  I  be- 
lieve this  will  be  In  the  vicinity  of  better 
than  25.000. 

Then  we  have  the  argument:  why  do 
we  say  100.000  should  come  back  when 
the  Department  of  Defense  Is  going  to 
move  troops  back?  I  say  the  Department 
Is  not  moving  the  men  back  fast  enough 
and  I  say  we  should  mandate  it  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  mandate  the  Depart- 
ment to  bring  back  100.000  troops  from 
overseas. 

I  understand  It  takes  six  back-up  men 
for  every  man  who  carries  a  gun.  Every 
military  man  I  have  talked  to  about  It  has 
said  it  Is  a  ridiculous  waste.  It  should  be 
only  three  or  four  men  at  the  most.  I  see 
no  reason  w!iatsoever  why  we  should  be 
expending  about  $22  billion  overseas.  We 
will  be  keeping  faith  with  our  allies 
around  the  world.  It  is  my  opinion  we 
should  immediately  Invoke  this  amend- 
ment and  bring  100,000  of  our  troops 
back. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support  sub- 
stantially reducing  our  commitment  of 
land-based  troops  overseas  on  foreign 
soil. 

According  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense figures  of  December  31,  1973,  there 
were  523,000  troops  stationed  outside  of 
the  United  States.  Of  these  523,000  troops 
492,000  are  stationed  on  foreign  soil  and 
31,000  are  in  U.S.  territories  and  posses- 
sions. Of  the  492,000  In  foreign  countries 
57,000  are  "afioat"  leaving  a  base  figure 
of  435,000  land-based  troops  stationed  on 
foreign  soil.  My  smiendment  affects  only 
these  435,000  troops,  it  does  not  affect 
the  personnel  afloat  or  the  personnel  sta- 
tioned In  U.S.  territories  and  possessions. 
Furthermore  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
would  determine  the  areas  from  which 
the  reduction  would  be  made. 

Immediate  financial  savings  begin 
from  not  having  to  pay  the  overseas  op- 
eration and  maintenance  costs,  you  save 
by  bringing  home  large  numbers  of  de- 
pendents with  the  100.000  troops — aver- 
age of  two  per  trooper — you  save  by 
avoiding  the  high  cost  of  transportation 
and  logistics  supply  in  foreign  countries. 

The  DOD  cost  estimate  per  man  for 
pay.  upkeep,  health  care,  and  Individual 
related  costs  is  $12,000.  Thus,  if  100.000 
troops  were  returned  from  overseas  and 
subsequently  demobilized  the  savings 
would  Ije  $12,000  times  100,000  or  $1.2 
billion.  With  the  present  state  of  the 
U.S.  economy  It  does  not  make  any  sense 
to  me  to  continue  to  waste  this  money  to 
maintain     land-based     troops     abroad 


which  do  not  contribute  commensiu-ately 
price-wise  to  the  security  of  the  coimtry 
where  the  troops  are  stationed  nor  to  our 
own  national  security.  Whatever  possi- 
bilities may  exist  for  mutual  troop  reduc- 
tion, they  should  not  inhibit  our  efforts 
In  the  Congress  to  unilaterally  trim  ex- 
cessive millUu7  Involvement  throughout 
the  world. 

I  am  talking  about  reduction  not  with- 
drawal, I  am  talking  about  reassertion 
of  congresslonsd  control  over  our  over- 
seas military  presence,  I  am  talking 
about  Congress  fulfilling  its  constitu- 
tional obligations  to  determine  where 
and  how  the  taxpayer's  money  will  or 
will  not  be  spent.  For  far  too  long  now  we 
in  the  Congress  have  routinely  approved 
manpower  levels  fed  to  us  by  officials  in 
the  Pentagon.  For  over  20  years  the  com- 
mitment and  level  of  troops  abroad  has 
determined  our  policy  rather  than  our 
policy  determining  the  level  of  U.S.  land- 
based  forces  stationed  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

It  Is  important  to  note  that  my  amend- 
ment leaves  it  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  determine  the  appropriate  areas 
of  withdrawal.  I  am  not  mandating  a  cut 
from  any  one  specific  area  or  areas — 
this  is  left  completely  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  As  you  would 
suspect  there  are  a  number  of  different 
possibiUtles  available  for  withdrawing 
100,000  land-based  troops  home. 

I  sincerely  beUeve,  after  speaking  to 
numerous  military  officials  around  the 
world  and  personally  viewing  their  ac- 
tivities, that  a  reduction  of  100,000  of 
land-based  troops  on  foreign  soil  will  not 
impinge  upon  the  United  States  as  a  free 
and  independent  nation,  will  not  threat- 
en our  fundamental  Instltutlbns  and 
values,  and  will  not  affect  the  security  of 
other  nations  with  whom  our  defense 
post'jre  rests. 

Therefore,  in  conclusion,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
vote  in  support  of  my  amendment  to 
reduce  the  land-based  troops  overseas  by 
100.000.  To  support  this  amendment  is 
to  support  an  improved  balance  of  pay- 
ments for  the  Nation.  To  supjxDrt  this 
amendment  is  to  reassert  the  rightful 
and  constitutional  role  of  the  Congress 
In  the  making  of  foreign  policy.  The  pas- 
sage of  this  amendment,  in  my  opinion, 
will  send  a  twofold  signal  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  first,  the  duly  elected  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
are  carefully  scrutinizing  all  executive 
department  requests  to  insure  the  con- 
stitutional authority  of  the  Congress  is 
not  abrogated  and  secondly  to  Insure  that 
the  taxpayers  hard  earned  money  Is  not 
being  wasted  on  an  outdated  policy  in 
some  foreign  country. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
O'Neill)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  has  offered  an  amendment 
which  on  its  face  has  a  certain  appeal 
but  which  ur>on  examination  appears  to 
be  extremely  dangerous.  It  contains  Im- 
plications which  I  am  confident  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  would  not 
upon  reflection  want  to  embrace. 
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Let  us  examine  what  is  Involved  for 
just  a  moment.  The  amendment  calls  for 
the  withdrawal  to  the  United  States  of 
100.000  military  personnel  fr<Mn  sisslgn- 
ment  somewhere  overseas.  Neither  the 
amendment  nor  Its  author  identifies  the 
forces  that  would  be  affected.  That  Is  left 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Therefore 
we  are  left  to  speculate.  The  gentleman, 
however,  undoubtedly  has  certain  troops 
In  mind  since  before  he  offered  the 
amendment  he  must  have  deliberated 
upon  which  troops  could  be  spared  from 
existing  stations  without  damaging  our 
defense  posture. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  would  not 
propose  a  major  amendment  of  this  sort 
by  pulling  the  figures  for  his  proposal  out 
of  thin  air.  With  that  In  mind,  we  are 
left  to  wonder  where  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would  strike.  Is  he  speaking 
of  Thailand?  If  so,  our  military  person- 
nel are  and  will  continue  to  be  In  a  proc- 
ess of  withdrawal.  More  than  half  of  the 
36,000  remaining  are  scheduled  to  be 
brought  home  this  year;  so  I  would  as- 
svane  the  gentleman  Is  not  aiming  his 
guns  at  Thailand. 

Or  Is  the  gentleman  drawing  a  bead 
on  the  several  thousand  Americans  sta- 
tioned In  a  half  dozen  different  countries 
who  direct  our  global  communications 
network.  Including  the  satellites  and 
other  space  programs? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  yield  to  the  dlstln- 
g^llshed  Speaker. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Is  it  the  thrust  of  these 
amendments  that  we  are  going  to  spread 
the  cuts  wherever  we  have  troops  all  the 
way  from  Central  Europe  to  Japan,  or 
are  we  going  to  take  them  all  out  of  Asia 
or  what?  I  think  we  ought  to  know  the 
implications  of  taking  them  out  all  over 
the  world  or  out  of  separate  areas.  This 
bothers  me. 

The  proposal  before  us  here  would 
reduce  the  ground  forces  we  station  over- 
seas by  100.000  by  December  31,  1975.  As 
of  December  31.  1973,  our  total  overseas 
ground  force  strength  totaled  438,000. 
The  proposal  would,  therefore,  reduce 
this  number  by  about  22  percent.  I  am 
fearful  of  the  Implications  of  such  a  re- 
duction. 

Let  us  assume,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  this  proposal  Is  approved. 
How  might  we  Implement  It?  If  I  imder- 
stand  the  situation  correctly,  we  would 
have  three  possible  ways  of  doing  so:  We 
might  execute  the  entire  reduction  In 
Asia  and  the  Western  Pacific;  or,  we 
might  effect  the  entire  cut  In  Western 
Europe;  or.  we  could  withdraw  part  of 
the  stipulated  number  from  both  areas. 
Let  us  consider  the  first  alternative: 
Making  the  entire  proposed  cut  In  Asia 
and  the  Western  Pacific.  Our  current 
ground  strength  In  that  area  is  approx- 
imately 151.000.  The  proposed  reduction 
would  leave  us  with  approximately  51.000 
ground  troops  for  the  entire  area    We 
could  execute  it  only  by  withdrawing  all 
our  troops  In  Asia  and  reducing  our 
Japanese  commitment  by  4.000.  Such 
action  on  our  part  might  further  strain 
our  relations  with  Japan— who  Is  our 
major  ally  in  the  Western  Pacific,  to 
addition.  It  would  destabilize  the  delicate 
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balance  now  existing  in  Korea — imper- 
fect, to  be  sure,  but  hard- won  only  by 
virtue  of  the  United  States'  steady  and 
visible  presence  In  Northeast  Asit.  over 
the  years.  Plnally,  it  would  place  the 
United  States'  own  front  Une  of  defense 
back  in  the  mid-Pacific  after  30  years  of 
effort  to  build  a  strategic  crescent  of 
defenses  in  the  western  portions  of  that 
ocean.  I  do  not  see  many  advantages 
to  this  Nation  In  such  a  proposal. 

On  the  other  hand,  might  we  make 
the  entire  cut  In  Western  Europe?  We 
are  now  authorized  a  total  of  290,000 
ground  troops  there.  The  reduction  of 
100,000  now  proposed  would  reduce  that 
commitment  by  more  than  a  third.  I  am 
fearful   that  such  action  on  our  part 
would  seriously  affect  the  negotiations 
on  mutual  and  balanced  force  reductions, 
and  that  it  might  eliminate  any  hopes 
we  might  have  entertained  for  reciprocal 
reductions  by  the  Warsaw  Pact.  It  seems 
to  me  that  such  a  policy  on  our  part 
would  be  Interpreted  by  both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  NATO  Allies  as  a  massive 
reversal  of  U.S.  attitude  toward  Europe 
and  a  drastic  downgrading  of  our  con- 
cern with  European  security.  We  have 
worked    hard    and    long    to    build    up 
NATO's  forces  and  have  succeeded  at 
last  In  building  a  well-equipped,  com- 
petent armed  force.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
in  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States    to   maintain   this    force    under 
present  clrcimistances. 

Now  suppose  that  we  divide  the  reduc- 
tion and  implementation  part  of  it  in 
Europe  and  the  rest  In  Asia?  That  sounds 
logical,  but  Is  it  really?  n  we  withdrew 
half  the  proposed  cut.  or  50.000  troops 
from  Asia  and  the  Western  Pacific,  we 
could  maintain  our  crucial  commitments 
to  Japan  and  to  South  Korea,  but  we 
would  have  to  evacuate  our  important 
bases  in  the  Philippines  and  Thailand. 
Alternately,  we  might  maintain  our  de- 
ployments in  Japan,  the  Phllipphies,  and 
Thailand,  but  we  would  have  to  eliminate 
our  presence  in  Korea. 

And,  meanwhile,  our  withdrawal  of  the 
other  half  of  the  stipulated  cuts  from 
Western  Europe  would  work  as  much 
havoc  as  withdrawal  of  the  entire 
amount.  It  is  an  inescapable  fact  that 
the  NATO  Allies'  extreme  sensitA(ity  to 
the  Issue  of  unilateral  troop  reductions 
would  cause  any  significant  withdrawal 
on  our  part  to  undermine  their  con- 
fidence and  resolve  in  the  face  of  pres- 
sures from  the  East.  It  could  also  do  seri- 
ous injury  to  the  MBFR  talks  to  which 
we  have  devoted  so  much  effort  and  per- 
severance over  the  years.  I  trust  that  we 
will  not  seek  to  force  such  major  changes 
in  policy  at  this  time. 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  think  the  Speaker  Is 
telklng  about  something  that  needs  to 
be  talked  about,  something  that  needs 
to  be  recognized  by  all  the  Members 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISHER.  Just  a  moment,  let  me 
finish. 

Or  Is  the  gentleman  drawhig  a  bead  on 
the  several  thousand  Americans  sta- 
tioned In  a  half  dozen  different  coimtrles 
who  direct  our  global  communications 
network.  Including  the  satellites  and 
other  space  prog^ms? 


His  amendment  does  not  rule  that  out 
Or  does  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts have  In  mind  pulling  our  military 
forces  out  of  the  Phillpphies?  He  did  not 
rule  It  out  In  his  amendment.  If  so,  sev- 
era!  thousand  who  support  our  vast  Pa- 
cific naval  operations  at  Sublc  Bay  and 
elsewhere  could,  of  course,  be  brought 
home. 

What  about  Guantanamo  Bay  in  Cuba 
with  3,000  servicemen?  I  feel  confident 
the  gentleman  Is  not  gunning  for  that 
bllllon-dollar  plant.  But  by  closing  it 
3,000  Americans  could  be  brought  home' 
What  a  wonderful  thing  it  would  be  to 
have  them  at  home. 

One  might  say,  "How  about  Korea'" 
For  some  reason,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  appears  unwilling  to  dis- 
turb oiu-  commitment  In  Korea.  On  a 
recent  trip  there  he  was  asked  by  the 
press  in  response  to  a  question,  saylna 
as  follows: 

When  you  return  to  America  what  recom- 
mendations worUd  you  make  .  .  .  regardlne 
stationing  of  U.S.  troops  In  Korea? 

To  Which  the  dlstlngxilshed  majority 
lea  der  responded : 

Well,  at  the  partlciilar  time  I  am  free  to 
report  that  there  la  no  Idea  of  remoylng 
American  troops  from  Korea  at  this  tuae. 

Th^CWAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlema|i  f rt>i^  Texas  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  O'Neiix  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Fishkr  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  an  additional  2 
minutes.) 

(At  the  further  request  of  Mr.  Dah 
Danul  and  by  imanlmous  consent  Mr. 
Fishkr  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an 
additional  5  minutes.) 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  FISHER.  Let  me  finish  the  quota- 
tion first.  I  have  been  trying  for  quite 
a  while.  I  created  quite  a  little  disturb- 
ance here  when  I  started  quoting  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, in  response  to  the  question  of  what 
he  wanted  to  do  about  the  troops  in 
Korea. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  is 
quoted  as  saying  the  following: 

WeU,  at  the  particular  time  I'm  free  to 
report  that  there  U  no  Idea  of  removing 
American  troops  from  Korea  at  this  time. 

Therefore,  by  this  process  of  elimina- 
tion about  all  that  remains  for  the  gen- 
tleman to  get  his  teeth  into  is  NATO. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLSHER.'Very  briefly. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  gentleman  is  get- 
ting into  a  very  technical  matter.  Of 
course,  when  I  made  the  statement  like 
that.  I  had  been  briefed  on  the  subject 
by  everybody.  The  gentleman  knows,  and 
the  gentlemen  on  the  committee  know 
what  will  happen  to  Korea.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  be  diverted  at  a  time 
like  this.  I  am  anmzed  that  the  gentle- 
man brings  it  up. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
respond  to  the  gentleman  by  sasdng  that 
I  did  not  refer  to  Korea  except  to  quote 
what  the  gentleman  said,  in  the  public 
press. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  My  amendment  calls 
for  18  months  at  that  particular  time. 
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Mr.  FISHER.  I  am  talking  about  the 
gentleman's  quotation  about  Korea. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  am  amazed  at  the 
gentleman,  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  getting  up  and  mak- 
ing a  statement  like  that  when  he  knows 
as  well  as  I  do.  as  chairman,  what  is 
going  to  happen  In  Korea.  That  should 
not  be  brought  up  at  this  particular 
time. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Let  me  resp<Mid  to  the 
gentleman  by  saying  that  I  am  amazed 
at  him  now  raising  any  question  about 
the  quotation  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Of  course,  the  quotation 
is  correct,  but  we  had  18  months,  and 
the  gentleman  knows  what  is  going  to 
happen  and  I  know  what  is  going  to 
happen. 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  was  pleased  to  know 
that  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
agrees  that  I  quoted  him  correctly.  I 
think  I  was  in  order  in  telling  what  I 
read  in  the  newspaper.  That  is  all  it  was, 
and  it  created  quite  a  stir  around  here. 
.Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  conunent  of  the  gentlenmn 
from  Texas  in  reading  that  newspaper 
report  about  Mr.  O'Neill  is  very  reveal- 
ing, and  it  answers  the  very  question 
raised  by  our  distinguished  Speaker  a 
moment  ago;  because  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  has  just  said  is  that.  If 
we  are  going  to  take  100.000  troops  from 
our  overseas  stations  smd  if  we  are  also 
going  to  assure  the  Koreans  that  the 
38.000  troops  over  there  are  not  going 
to  be  removed,  then  we  cannot  remove 
100,000  without  taking  at  least  30.000 
or  40.000  away  from  NATO. 

So.  this  O'Neill  amendment  is  basically 
an  amendment  that  would  undercut 
NATO;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  FISHER.  Correct.  I  am  coming  to 
that  right  now. 

By  this  process  of  elimination,  about 
all  that  Is  left  for  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  to  get  his  teeth  into  Is 
NATO.  That  alliance  has  been  under  at- 
tack by  the  isolationists  and  critics  of  our 
foreign  policy  as  it  relates  to  NATO  for  a 
k>ng  time.  Certainly,  beyond  any  doubt, 
a  unilateral  pullback  of  upwards  of 
lOO.OOO  American  troops  from  Euroi>e  at 
this  time  without  any  consultation  with 
our  allies  in  that  alliance,  without  re- 
gard to  the  ongoing  sensitive  negotia- 
tions for  mutual  troop  pullbacks  with 
the  Soviets  and  thjB  Warsaw  countries, 
would  In  all  likelihood  spell  the  doom 
of  NATO. 

To  argue  otherwise  Is  to  dispute  real- 
ity. We  can  always  argue  the  point  that 
there  has  been  plenty  of  time,  but  then 
they  never  do  anything.  And,  we  all  tend 
to  get  Impatient.  But.  this  is  a  thing 
that  does  not  lend  itself  to  rush  acts,  and 
I  suppose  a  few  years  do  not  matter  so 
much  when  we  are  dealing  with  an  al- 
liance, the  sole  purpose  of  which  is  to 
prevent  a  global  war  and  advance  the 
cause  of  peace  in  this  world. 

Certainly,  we  would  all  like  to  pull  out 
of  Europe,  but  at  what  price?  Now  is  not 
the  time.  Troop  reductions  by  each  mem- 
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ber  of  the  alliance  is  a  matter  of  nego- 
tiation, not  of  arbitrary  meat  ax  whack- 
ing by  any  one  member.  That  is,  unless 
we  want  to  downgrade  NATO. 

Moreover,  for  the  Congress  to  order 
massive  troop  withdrawals  from  Europe 
at  this  time  would  play  squarely  into 
the  hands  of  the  Soviets.  As  the  Mem- 
bers know,  the  Russians  have  been  in- 
sisting that  we  do  this  for  a  long  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  about 
half  of  my  time  has  been  consumed  by 
others. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Fisher 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
3  minutes.) 

Mr.  FISHER.  But,  our  negotiators 
have  insisted  that  the  Russians  and  their 
partners  do  some  reciprocating  with- 
drawal themselves.  Some  progress  in  ne- 
gotiations has  been  reported,  but  the  So- 
viets would  much  rather  have  it  handed 
to  them  on  a  silver  platter. 

Now,  they  talk  of  the  money  that  would 
be  saved  by  the  redeployment  of  100,000 
troops.  The  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts— ^maybe  he  will  correct  his  re- 
marks when  he  reads  them — said  it  costs 
$12,500  per  year  for  each  person  In  uni- 
form overseas,  and  that  this  entire 
amount  would  be  saved  if  they  are 
brought  home. 

Mr.  Chairman.  If  they  are  not  going  to 
be  discharged  when  they  are  brought 
home,  they  are  still  going  to  cost  the 
$12,500. 

Actually,  if  we  have  In  mind  conserv- 
ing any  semblance  of  an  alliance  with 
our  allies,  the  net  savings  by  stationing  a 
man  at  home  rather  than  abroad  would 
be  relatively  little.  If  the  Members  need 
details  on  that,  our  staff  will  be  glad  to 
accommodate  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  even  this  would,  of 
course,  Involve  the  serious  degredatlon 
of  our  military  capability  because  for- 
ward deployment  is  a  key  in  our  security 
posture,  and  I  assume  that  those  who 
sponsor  this  amendment  have  in  mind 
maintaining  an  airlift  capability  to  sup- 
port our  possible  missions,  whatever  they 
may  be,  in  lieu  of  overseas  deployment. 

To  maintain  such  a  sealif t  and  airlift 
capacity  would  not  only  result  in  addi- 
tional billions  in  cost  but  would  also  re- 
sult in  more  billions  for  acquisition  of 
such  equipment,  to  say  nothing  of  addi- 
tional manpower  requirements  and  effort 
to  sustain  such  capacity.  In  other  words, 
what  I  am  saying  Is  that  whatever  Is 
saved,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  more 
than  overcome  by  costs  of  additional 
equipment  and  manpower;  that  is.  unless 
we  want  to  disarm  and  forget  about  our 
military  posture  in  this  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  should 
be  defeated. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
despite  his  good  intentions,  is  operating 
on  very  tenuous  grounds  in  pressing  this 
proposal  at  this  time.  Thlsls  no  time  to 
rock  the  boat.  ^ 

Considering  the  situation  as  it  exists 
in  Europe  today,  let  this  matter  be 
fought  out  inside  the  NATO  Council  and 
negotiated  from  across  the  table  with 
the  Russians, 


The  adoption  of  this  amendment,  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  not  be  in  the  Interest  of 
national  seciulty. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Burkz  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Fisher  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man for  a  question. 

Mr.  BURSE  oT  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to  remind  the 
gentleman  that  he  is  talking  about  the 
meat  ax  cut^ 

Mr.  FISHER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Defense  Department  has 
closed  all  the  Installations  in  the  North- 
east section  of  this  country.  They  placed 
the  entire  North  Atlantic  Fleet  in  Jeop- 
ardy, and  they  did  not  exercise  2  min- 
utes thought  about  it.  If  this  thre€U 
worldwide  is  as  bad  as  the  gentleman 
says,  how  can  we  justify  the  cuts  made 
up  here  in  the"Northes«t,  including  the 
laying  off  of  35,000  people  from  their 
jobs  and  pulling  out  of  Massachusetts 
and  Rhode  Island  the  naval  installa- 
tions? 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  can  see  any  relationship  be- 
tween closing  some  bases  In  the  North- 
eastern part  of  the  United  States  and  the 
destruction  of  NATO,  then  he  is  welcome 
to  It. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlemsm  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  strong  opposition  to  the 
amendment  to  the  smaendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  Over 
the  years,  the  gentleman  (Mr.  O'Nehjl) 
has  been  consistent  In  his  advocacy  of  a 
100,000  land-based  overseas  troop  cut, 
and  those  of  us  who  believe  such  an  tw;- 
tion  would  be  imwlse  and  counterproduc- 
tive have  been  no  less  consistent  in  our 
response:  Where  wlU  these  cuts  be  made? 
In  times  past,  the  gentleman  has  further 
demonstrated  his  regard  for  consistency 
by  failing  to  provide  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer each  time  the  amendment  has  been 
offered.  I  must  observe  that  that  record 
remains  untarnished  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  heart  of  the  matter 
is  simply  that  the  arithmetic  of  U.S. 
overseas  forces  makes  this  amendment 
thoroughly  unrealistic,  not  to  say  quix- 
otic. To  be  successfully  Implemented,  it 
would  require  a  65-percent  cut  in  our 
land-based  forces  stationed  everywhere 
In  the  world  other  than  Western  Europe. 
I  fully  acknowledge  and  strongly  support 
the  phased  retrenchment  we  are  now  un- 
dertaking regarding  the  perhaps  exces- 
sive commitments  made  during  the  peak 
of  the  cold  war  period.  But  a  65 -percent 
cut  in  our  presence  throughout  the  world 
outside  of  the  NATO  area  would  not  spell 
retrenchment;  It  would  signal  headlong 
retreat.  -- 
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Mr.  Chairman,  we  now  have  roughly 
520,000  troths  stationed  outside  of  the 
United  States.  As  the  gentleman  has  un- 
doubtedly learned  from  his  constituents 
near  the  Boston  Naval  Yard,  the  57,000 
forces  afloat  among  this  number  play  an 
Indespenslble  role  in  protecting  our  na- 
Uonal  security,  and  have  therefore  been 
exempted  from  the  amendment.  I  also 
doubt  whether  the  gentleman  would  urge 
the  removal  or  reduction  of  the  31,000 
forces  stationed  in  various  U.S.  overseas 
possessions  and  territories.  So  for  all 
practical  purposes  this  amendment  tar- 
gets in  on  the  432.000  land-based  troops 
deployed  on  foreign  soil. 

But  nearly  two- thirds  of  those  forces — 
277.000— are  located  In  Western  Europe 
and  related  areas.  I  hardly  need  remind 
this  body  that  two  highly  sensitive  East- 
West  negotiations  are  now  in  progress 
regarding  just  that  area  of  the  world, 
and  that  the  governments  of  three  of  our 
major  European  allies  have  fallen  in  the 
last  6  months.  I  do  not  have  to  point  out 
^at  the  deep  economic  tensions  Induced 
by  the  energy  crisis  have  worn  the  liga- 
ments of  the  NATO  alhance  dangerously 
thin.  I  do  not  need  to  elaborate  upon 
the     delicate     East-West     balance     of 
power  that  undergirds  the  tenuous  but 
stead  V  movement  toward  a  lasting  solu- 
tion in  the  Middle  East. 

All  of  these  things  are  obvious.  All  of 
them  point  toward  maintaining,  at  least 
ror  the  present,  the  status  quo  in  Eu- 
rope. Perhaps  when  the  new  govem- 
f?f?ts  have  become  established  and  set- 
tled when  there  is  some  clear  conclusion 
to  the  MBFR  negotiations,  and  when  a 
firmer  foundation  for  peace  has  been 
layed  in  the  Middle  East,  the  time  will 
come  when  we  can  reconsider  our  force 
commitment  In  Europe.  But  for  the 
present,  a  substantial  unilateral  cut 
would  be  destabilizing  In  the  extreme 

^.^;,P^^"°*^  ^*  ^s  ^"s  clear  that  the 
O  Neill  amendment  is  simply  not  respon- 
sible or  viable:  It  would  require  that  we 
filf^oPi^"*^^  ^^P  ho'ne  100.000  of  the 
155.000  land-based  troops  located  out- 
side of  the  NATO  area. 

But  would  anyone  advocate,  for  exam- 
ple, the  immediate  removal  of  23.000  of 
our  36,000  troops  stationed  in  South  Ko- 

»n^f,7f**"2?^*^  ^^""^  'his  amendment 
would  in  effect  require.  Can  it  reason- 
ably be  concluded  that  by  cutting  our 
force  commitment  there  from  64  000  as 
recently  as  1971  to  13.000  by  the  'end  of 
this  year  that  the  halting  steps  toward 
rapprochement  between  the  two  Koreas 
would  be  encouraged? 

The  situation  is  little  different  regard- 
ing the  other  major  concentration  of 
our  land -based  forces  in  Japan-Okinawa 
Can  we  just  uproot  36,000  of  the  55.000 
troops  stationed  there  and  expect  no  ad- 
verse repercussions?  For  better  or  worse 
we  have  ah-eady  successively  adminis- 
tered a    doUar  shock,"  a  "China  shock." 

JSv  %hl°l^.l''^°^^''  '"  °"^  Japanese 
fvT  ■  ^,^,^abs  have  now  complemented 
•?p^^»,^^°°^"''  ^^°^c  waves  with  an 
oil  shock"  of  their  owti.  While  Mr  Ta- 
naka  has  not  yet  joined  company  with 
Messrs.  Trudeau.  Heath,  and  Brandt,  the 
tenure  of  his  government  is  highly  un- 
certain, m  light  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Japanese  opposition  parties  toward  the 
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United  States,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
overriding  objective  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy ought  to  be  to  bolster  rather  than 
hasten  the  demise  of  Its  current  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  Is  clear  that  the  na- 
tional security  and  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives of  this  Nation  would  be  ill- 
served  by  the  unilateral  force  ctfts  en- 
visioned in  the  amendment  oBeriidby  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  There 
are  those,  of  course,  who  recognize  these 
comlderaUons  but  nevertheless  urge  a 
cut  in  order  to  reduce  the  defense  budget 
and  bolster  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
«.Ll2  ^.H^l^  *^«  trade-off  is  war- 
ranted While  the  debate  over  the  de- 
fense budget  will  never  be  resolved,  the 
balance  of  payments  argument  Is,  in  my 
View,  a  tenuous  one  indeed. 

It  has  been  said  today  that  the  tem- 
S?n*!Z  Improvement  registered  last  year 
^1  be  totally  washed  away  by  skyrock- 
eting costs  of  energy  import  unless  off- 
setting savings  are  made  elsewhere.  But 

L^i^    '■®'^"**  '"y  colleagues  that  the 
negative  outflow  on  the  military  account 

^fi  ImL^f^  ,*n^,?  ""*°":  "  ^a«  also 
Hi  hS  °°  ^  ^fP-  *2»  bUlion  in  1966, 
lit  T^°K  i*"  u  ^,^°  *"<^  *2.8  billion  in 
1956  In  short,  balance  of  payments  cost 
Of  our  oyereeas  miUtary  activities  has 
been  stable  for  decades  while  the  overall 
^X^^  ?^  payments  has  fluctuated 
enormously.  Therefore,  to  pretend  that 
fffi.H  ?u  maintaining  overseas  troops 
^either  the  cause  or  soluUon  to  our  cur- 
fc/i  ^^^^^"^  Is  'he  worst  kind  of  soph- 
Som"  S^  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  should  be  defeated 
^'^i,^  "  h^  heen  in  the  past. 

wl?!^h/^T'^^^'^^^  ^-  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

cr^Si.  ^^^^  °^  '^^'"^-  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan 

T  JS*  ®^*^^^^''^^^^-  ^^-  Chairman. 
wJ^r.h^^^?^^.*"^'^^  °^  "»e  statement 
7rn!^  T,w^.^"^'  ""^e  *'y  the  genUeman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Awderson) 

Afa-  Chairman.  I  rise  to  express  my  op- 
position to  amendments  caUlng  for  a 
SS^S  f^'  ^  ?r  ^°°P  commitments 
ISf^  ^%  r^"^^-  ^  *  "member  of  the 
SS«l^,f^%^°"™"'ee,  I  have  con- 
S^i^SLf^^^  ^°''  'certain  reducUons  In 
Sir^"^  ^°^'^-  ^"'  the  proposals 
before  us  today  go  beyond  the  boundTof 
good  reason^  The  fact  is.  we  have  made, 
wid  are  making  right  now,  considerable 
reductions  to  ^oop  strength  overseas. 

?q^«  «i  ^^^"^''es  on  this  issue.  In 
1968  we  had  nearly  l.i  million  trooos 
on  forelp  land.  Each  year  sS^e  to^ 

So''nT«^%^?t'^^'^"l  ""'"  It  "ached 
438.000  as  of  December  31.  1973  This  is 
a  dramatic  reduction  of  over  half  our 
overseas  troop  commitments  In  Just  5 
years  in  my  work  as  ranking  minoritv 
member  of  the  Asian  and  PacmfS2rs 
Subcommittee.  I  have  observed  the 
st^  decline  of  troop  commitoSits  to 
that  area  of  the  world. 

Insofar  as  our  troops  in  East  Asia  are 
concerned,  there  have-a.r  evISo^ 
S^f  T"^^""  ''^'^  S^eat  reductions  since 
w.i^^'^f?^.'"ole  ^  the  Vietnam  war 
oegan  to  wind  down  In  1969:  The  bulk 
or  the  reducUons  have  been  from  Vlet- 
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nMi  itself,  but  the  gradual  decrease  of 
U.S.  forces  from  other  countries  ofEaSt 
/^ia  should  not  be  overlooked.  In  iriv 
1969  apart  from  Vietnam  we  hadT£ 
proximately  226.000  mlUtary  perwmS 
stationed  In  Japan.  Okinawa  KoS^ 
Taiwan,  and  the  Philippines.  At  the  ^J 
ginning  of  this  year  the  comparable  £. 
ure  was  approximately  152.000.  This  ren 
resents  the  withdrawal  of  one  coiSt 
'"Jjsion  from  Korea,  a  reduc^rj! 
about  26,000  personnel  from  oSawa 
and  Japan,  and  the  pullout  of  forcM 

In!?  S^.'^i^iPe^^'  '^^'*^'  ^d  S 
h»fl'^f'  ^'^  '^^  *»""*  up  to  support 
the  flghtmg  in  Indochina. 

A  further  reduction  of  lo.ooo  military 
personnel  spaces  from  ThaUand  was  an- 
nounced  last  month,  it  is  expected  that 
other  adjustments  in  our  militarJ 
grength  in  Asia  can  be  made  as  t^S 
in  that  area  decrease,  and  both  the  ma- 

IZ^  °^^\i^  '^'^e"  a^fl  the  countries  of 
the  Pacific  basin  themselves  recoSiS 

in!Li"i,*"'',^°°"*°t  °'  cooperative  eco- 
nomic  development,  growing  trade  and 
the  peaceful  resolution  of  d^utw 
serves  the  Interests  of  aU.        """""^es, 

The  reductions  in  U.S.  troops  that 
have  occurred  in  Asia  since  1969  lU^- 
trate  and  are  based  upon,  two  important 

tS  ^^^^^'^'^^^  relatior«  to 
that  area.  One  Is  the  doctrine  that 
America  wUI  help  its  allies  car?y  the 
burden  of  theh-  regional  defense^SyonS 
the  protection  of  our  nuclear  umbrella- 

^L^  ''°\^^:^  °^"  tl^e  task  fr^ 
them,  as  we  tended  too  often  to  do  In 
the  past.  This  is  the  so-called  Nixon  do^ 

Jnn^'  ,  o!J?°T^^  ^y  ^^  President  in 
June  1969  at  Guam.  It  does  not  mean 

S  fh«rj^'^,1™'^.^  "^^  ^  precipitate, 
or  that  we  will  not  not  keep  our  security 
comniitments  in  Asia,  or  elsewhere™ 
nS?  ^ay'e, interests  in  these  areas,  and 
mif  J  »  *'  involvement  and  our  com- 
mitment to  peace  remain.  But  our  obli- 
ff  i°.m^"  ""^""^  ^"^ely  to  teke  the  form 
of  mUltary  and  security  assistance  than 
of  Americans  serving  in.  or  fighting  for. 
the  many  friendly  and  aUied  nations  we 
support. 

^^1  °}^^^  '"*^°'"  principle  that  has 
governed  the  course  of  our  relations  with 
/^ia  in  the  recent  past  has  been  detente. 
We  have  revised  the  basis  of  our  dealings 
with  the  world's  most  populous  country, 
the  People's  RepubUc  of  China,  and  have 
sought  to  gain  our  security  objectives  in 
Asia  through  diplomacy  and  under- 
standing as  well  as  through  the  forward 
deployment  of  military  forces  to  deter 
aggression.  We  have  not  seen  an  im- 
mediate disappearance  of  tensions  but 
we  have  seen  them  begin  to  decline. 

The  most  important  security  problems 
to  Asia  have  not  gone  away— there  is 
stui  a  miserable  wr  in  Cambodia,  fight- 
ing continues  In  Vietnam,  and  there  re- 
mains a  potentially  dangerous  confronta- 
tion in  Korea,  to  name  the  most  obvious 
examples— but  there  is  considerable  hope 
that,  with  a  beginning  ah-eady  made, 
ways  short  of  war  can  be  found  to  re- 
solve the  old  tensions  and  keep  disputes 
from  developing  into  new  hostilities. 

Some  would  ask  why,  the  trend  run- 
ning in  our  favor  in  Asia,  In  view  of  the 
growing   costs   of   keeping   U.S.   forces 
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abroad,  and  of  the  pressures  from  this 
Chamber  and  elsewhere  for  withdrawing 
from  our  remaining  overseas  commit- 
inents,  we  should  continue  to  base  U.S. 
troops  In  Asia  and  elsewhere. 

With  further  U.S.  troop  cuts  likely,  and 
wltti  no  conclusions  possible  at  this  point 
about  the  ultimate  equilllbriiun  of  force 
in  Asia,  the  principle  question  should 
rather  be  the  manner  of  U.S.  troop  re- 
ductions. Th"  gains  from  detente,  in  Eu- 
rope as  well  as  the  Pacific,  have  come 
because  we  dealt  with  our  adversaries 
from  positions  of  considerable  strength. 
Reductions  in  our  overseas  force  levels 
are  the  result,  not  the  cause,  of  the  reso- 
lution of  tensions. 

If  the  nations  of  the  Pacific  that  now 
rely  on  our  security  guarantees,  backed 
up  by  the  tangible  presence  of  Americans 
in  uniform,  can — from  positions  of 
strength — make  further  progress  in  es- 
tablishing a  structure  of  peace  in  that 
region,  and  in  securing  their  own  de- 
fenses, we  can  make  further  reductions 
In  the  confidence  that  they  will  not  be 
destabilizing.  But  if  we  abandon  the  or- 
derly progress  that  has  characterized  our 
drawdowns  up  to  now,  and  bring  Amer- 
ican units  back  to  the  United  States  in 
response  not  to  regional  evolution  but  to 
budgetary  and  emotional  pressures,  we 
will  seriously  risk  the  gains  we  have  made 
to  date.  What  impulse  would  there  be  for 
the  potential  aggressor  in  Asia — North 
Korea,  for  example — to  seek  a  peaceful 
accommodation  when  it  believes  we 
might  upset  the  balance  next  month,  or 
next  year,  by  unilateral  troop  cuts  on  the 
Korean  peninsula?  We  have  no, "MBFR" 
in  Asia,  but  a  similar  process  may  be 
tacitly  at  work  there. 

On  the  premise  that  American  forces 
abroad,  at  this  point  in  history,  have 
great  diplomatic  and  political  value  be- 
yond their  capacity  to  resist  attack  and 
defend  specific  security  commitments,  it 
would  be  folly  to  destroy  such  value  by 
giving  in  to  the  pressures  of  the  mo- 
ment for  a  hasty,  immediate  pullout. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
further  discussion  on  this  issue,  I  would 
like  to  remind  the  Members  that  it  seems 
very  strange  to  me  that,  considering 
those  Members  who  complain  about  their 
bases  being  cut  in  New  England,  the 
votes  will  show  in  many  instances  that 
these  are  the  same  Members  who  vote 
against  the  military  requirements  for 
this  country. 

There  is  also  another  fact  I  would  like 
to  bring  out.  The  Members  will  recall, 
during  the  war  between  Israel  and  Egypt, 
when  the  Russians  were  having  the  air- 
borne alert,  they  were  netting  ready  to 
put  seven  airborne  divisions  into  Egypt. 
And  how  many  troop  divisions  could  we 
raise  and  send  over  there? 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  say  we  want 
to  cut  out  the  troops,  it  seems  a  little 
ridiculous  to  me. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusstts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  have  supported  mili- 
tary  expend!  ^i-«a   down    through   the 
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years  when  they  were  justified.  I  am  say- 
ing that  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
this  case  has  not  justified  the  meat-ax 
cuts  that  they  made  up  in  New  England 
when  they  moved  all  of  those  naval  in- 
stallations out,  and  when  they  pulled 
the  entire  fieet  out  and  cut  out  the  bases 
in  New  E^ngland.  The  entire  North  At- 
lantic P^eet  was  weakened.  No  one  on 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
spoke  about  the  threat  of  Soviet  Russia. 
Whether  this  was  a  political  decision 
made  by  some  of  those  In  the  White 
House  who  had  compiled  an  enemy  list 
is  not  known.  However,  it  is  a  fact  that 
close  to  90  percent  of  the  over  35,000 
persons  who  lost  their  jobs,  came  from 
two  States.  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island.  This  particular  area  has  the 
highest  unemployment  rate  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rand.\i.l 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Randmx)  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairmen,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks which  were  made  by  the  genUe- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Fisher)  and  I 
would  like  to  add  just  one  other  thought. 

Either  our  overseas  military  commit- 
ments are  tied  to  our  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives— or  they  are  not.  If  there  is  a 
direct  relationship — and  it  is  generally 
conceded  by  a  majority  in  and  out  of  this 
body — then  an  examination  of  these 
commitments  is  in  order,  and  a  public 
restatement  of  our  new  objectives  ^ould 
be  made. 

If  there  is  no  relationship  between 
foreign  policy  and  overseas  troop  com- 
mitments, then  we  have  heed  for  little 
more  than  token  forces. 

We  are  indulging  in  hypocrisy  if  we 
assert  our  authority  by  mandating  arbi- 
trary reductions,  while  at  the  same  time 
shirking  our  responsibilities  by  placing 
the  decision  as  to  where  these  cuts  are 
made  on  someone  else. 

With  this  amendment,  we  are  putting 
the  cart  before  the  horse. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  tliank  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  for  his  contribution.  He  Is 
a  respected  and  valued  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
had  here  in  the  House  some  Members 
from  the  South  who  delighted  to  come — 
and  some  of  them  came — Into  the  well  to 
tell  a  little  story  about  the  fisherman  sit- 
ting on  the  bank  who  had  a  way  of  talk- 
ing to  the  fish.  He  would  say,  "Go  ahead, 
little  fish,  and  take  that  bait;  take  that 
hook,  it  will  not  hurt  you.  Just  go  ahead 
and  take  it."  The  fisherman  would  laugh 
and  say  to  himself — "Cro  ahead,  little 
fish,  swallow  the  bait,  there's  a  hook  In 
there  that  will  tear  your  throat  to 
pieces." 

There's  a  parallel  to  the  amendment 
before  us  today.  It  looks  innocent  and  It 


sounds  innocent  but  beneath  the  bait 
there  Is  something  very  evil.  The  author 
of  the  amendment  makes  it  sound 
mighty  good  when  he  says  leave  it  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  to  the  area 
from  which  troops  are  to  be  withdravm. 
But  no  matter  how  we  slice  it.  or  no  mat- 
ter how  simple  it  seems  as  to  where  the 
troops  are  coming  from,  the  big  commit- 
ment for  overseas  troops  is  in  NATO.  So 
let  us  call  it  the  NATO  amendment,  be- 
cause that  is  what  It  Is. 

We  went  around  this  track  last  year. 
It  was  a  little  later  last  year  than  it  is 
this  year.  Last  year  we  were  debating 
some  things  that  were  going  to  happen. 
This  year  we  are  debating  U.S.  policy. 
Last  year  we  were  just  debating  some 
things  that  were  not  yet  firm  or  fixed. 
This  year  our  policy  Is  clearly  estab- 
lished. L£ist  year  there  was  no  Jackson- 
Nunn.  You  know  what  that  means.  It  is 
the  law  of  the  land.  Jackson-Nunn  is  our 
law.  It  is  our  own  commitment.  Last 
year  there  was  no  mutual  bilateral  force- 
reduction  conference. 

We  worked  hard  to  get  that  conference 
convened.  Now  it  is  in  session.  A  former 
Secretary  of  the  Army  is  our  Ambassa- 
dor. I  can  report  to  you  when  we  visited 
Vienna  for  2  or  3  days  early  in  March 
we  were  encouraged  by  the  evidence  that 
the  Russians  were  not  dragging  their 
feet.  They  have  indicated  at  several  dif- 
ferent times  that  they  want  to  cooperate. 
Then  there  is  a  unity  among  our  allies 
that  has  never  been  exhibited  before. 
There  is  complete  harmony  among  all  of 
our  allies.  That  is  the  difference  between 
a  troop  withdrawal  amendment  last  year 
and  this  year.  The  MBFR  conference  is 
proceeding  with  unexpected  success. 

Now  let  me  take  a  few  moments  to 
read  from  a  report  which  was  rendered 
under  the  mandate  of  the  House  due  to 
an  amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Peyser)  passed  in  July 
1973  which  called  for  submission  by 
April  1  of  this  year.  The  two  or  three 
concluding  paragraphs  of  the  report  are 
a  good  summary  of  ito  findings  and  con- 
clusions. Let  me  read  a  few  lines:  "A 
great  power  does  not  act  capriciously." 
This  is  the  committee  speaking.  "We  rec- 
ommend aigainst  any  reduction  of  forces 
in  Western  Europe."  which  Is  what  we 
are  talking  about — NATO — because  of 
three  things.  In  the  first  place,  we  said 
to  our  alUes  that  if  you  will  Improve 
your  forees  In  Western  Europe,  we  will 
improve  ours.  We  have  improved  ours 
and  they  have  improved  theirs.  That  is 
a  commitment  and  a  covenant  and  a 
promise.  We  should  not  welsh  on  it. 
We  will  break  our  promise  if  we  pass 
this  O'Neill  amendment. 

The  second  thing  is  Jackson-Nunn.  We 
are  not  talking  about  a  figment  of  some- 
one's imagination.  We  are  talking  about 
the  law  of  the  land:  Jackson-Nimn  is 
law.  We  said  in  effect  that  we  know  you 
have  not  been  bearing  your  part  of  the 
burden  and  you  should  bear  more  of  It. 
We  have  a  balance  of  payments  deficit, 
and  so  we  will  give  you  1  year  plus  6 
months  to  relieve  us  of  deficit  of  balance 
payments.  If  you  do  not  do  It  in  that 
time,  that  is,  18  months,  then  by  the 
percentage  you  have  not  made  it  up,  say 
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make  up  95  percent,  then  we  will  puU 
back  that  5  percent  of  our  troops  That 
is  an  offer  we  made.  It  was  made  In  good 
lalth.  It  has  been  accepted. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OfBce  have  Indicated  to 
our  committee  that  our  allies  will  be 
able  to  comply  with  Jackson-Nunn's 
provisions. 

What  kind  of  business  Is  It  then  to 
renege  on  a  law  which  we  passed  and 
which  was  signed  into  law?  That  is  what 
we  are  talking  about  here  today.  That  is 
the  central  issue. 

Now.  getting  back  again  to  the  refer- 
ence to  the  mutual  balanced  force  reduc- 
tion, let  us  not  forget  we  asked  for  that 
conference.  We  worked  hard  to  get  it 
It  started  last  October.  We  have  been 
surprised  at  the  cooperation  we  have 
received  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
What  happens  to  a  thing  like  this  when 
we  simply  announce  to  the  world  very 
suddenly  that  we  are  going  to  make  a 
unilateral  reduction  even  when  things 
are  going  our  way? 

Then  let  us  not  forget  we  signed  an 
agreement  here  just  about  a  week  or  two 
ago.  with  Germany.  The  biggest  one  that 
was  ever  negotiated.  They  give  ua  con- 
cessionary loans.  We  are  having  to  pay 
only  2  or  3  percent  interest,  something 
like  that,  less  than  3  percent— while  the 
going  rate  is  about  7  percent.  Moreover 
they  bought  the  largest  amount  of  mili- 
tary equipment  of  any  order  that  has 
ever  been  placed  In  the  history  of  our  re- 
lations. It  was  $2.2.  billion.  It  was  a  2- 
year  agreement,  with  |l.i  billion  a  year 
for  each  of  2  years. 

We  are  on  the  way  to  solving  the  bal- 
ance-of-payment  deficit.  Everybody 
thinks  Jackson-Nunn  will  be  complied 
with. 

Rh?IfL'**^S  *v*^'  "®   ^«  «^°^  *0  <10? 

Shall  we  pull  the  rug  out  from  under  our 
negotiators  In  Vienna,  and  say  that  we 
do  not  mean  what  we  have  said;  when  we 
asked  for  the  conference.  Shall  we  say 
now  to  oiur  allies  that  Jackson-Nunn 
means  nothing,  even  though  they  are 
complying  with  their  part?  Shall  we  say 
we  do  not  want  them  to  Improve  their 
^^*d,''^''^  *^«y  "c  doing  a  lot 
fJ'^  ^^^-  P^y  "^  building  shelters 
for  aircraft  and  depots  for  suppUes 

thL*"??!  *""!  *  ^^  °f  other  things  that 
Oiey  have  done  such  as  Hawk  protec- 

Sn^^^'w'^'"  **^*^°"  d«P*>*8'  so  these  will 
not  be  destroyed  by  hostile  aircraft 

aui^  their  efforts  mean  nothing?  if  we 

?h;S!Vr%?u^'  '»"«^^r  wm  ring  out  in 
the  haUs  of  the  Kremlin  •»    uu  lu 

«!i^r  ^"^RD  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr^  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MILPORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  genUeman  for  yielding.  I  would  like 
to  pose  a  question  to  the  genUeman  from 
Missouri  on  something  that  has  not  been 
d|«nissed  in  the  committee.  It  has  to  do 
With  our  troops  assigned  to  NATO  We 
have  some  300,000  of  our  troops  assigned 
there,  as  I  imderstand  It. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  in  my  10 
years  of  military  service  I  was  taught  one 
very  important  basic  principle.  That  Is 
never  deploy  troops  unless  you  have  sufB- 
clent  quantities  of  them  to  do  the  Job 
you  Intend  doing. 

I  think  the  gentleman  in  the  well  and 
I  can  both  agree  that  300,000  troops  are 
not  sufficient  to  do  any  kind  of  a  Job  In 
Europe.  Hence,  they  would  appear  to  be 
a  sacrifice  force.  There  Is  no  way  In 
which  we  could  resupply  or  support  them 
In  a  combat  role. 

But,  surely  the  Russians  should  know 
of  this  also.  So  I  cannot  see  the  logic  con- 
tained In  the  gentleman's  argument 
wherein  he  contends  that  our  forces  are 
a  deterrent. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
assure  the  gentleman  our  NATO  forces 
are  much  more  than  a  trip  wire.  TTiey 
could  give  a  good  account  of  themselves 
Oh  yes.  they  are  a  strong  deterrent. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAJ^ALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  have  asked 
the  gentleman  to  yield  so  that  I  might 
answer  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  concerning  the  300,000  troops  that 
we  have  serving  in  NATO. 

It  is  true  we  do  need  extra  troops  but 
they  are  being  supplied  by  other  NATO 
forces.  We  are  not  the  only  people  In  the 
NATO  agreement. 

If  we  were  to  examine  the  entire  troop 
structure  of  NATO,  we  would  find  that 
there  are  closer  to  720,000  than  to  300.- 
000.  That  Is  the  reason  why  we  have  a 
sufficient  force  there,  and  a  force  which  Is 
enough  to  meet  our  commitment. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Of  course  the  answer 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  that  other  NATO  forces  have 
contributed  their  part.  They  are  contrib- 
uting, their  part.  Our  allies  supply  the 
vast  majority  of  the  troops,  most  of  the 
troops  In  NATO  belong  to  our  allies,  not 
ours. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
msin  from  Florida. 

Mr.  BIKES.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  made  a 
very  sound  and  effective  argument  The 
troops  are  there  because  they  are  needed 
for  world  security,  and  for  worid  peace 
But  has  anyone  thought  what  the  cost 
win  be  of  300.000  people  being  turned 
loose  on  the  unemployment  lines'  Has 
anyone  thought  what  that  is  going  to  do 
to  this  coimtry  at  this  time? 

Now  if  we  need  the  troops  here,  that 
is  another  thing,  but  what  about  the  un- 
employment situation  that  would  arise  If 
these  300.000  troops  were  placed  In  the 
unemployment  lines;  what  about  the  cost 
to  the  Nation,  especially  in  the  northeast- 
ern part  of  our  country,  and  elsewhere? 

Bto.  RAND.\LL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  made  a  very 
strong  point,  and  that  is.  tiiat  the  genUe- 
man from  Massachusetts  has  not  clearly 
indicated  wheUier  Uiese  troops,  wbra 
they  are  brought  back,  will  be  deacti- 
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vated  or  demobilized.  Let  me  say  that  if 
the  troops  are  brought  back  to  this  coun 
try  It  will  require  an  additional  exoenu^ 
of  over  11.5  billion  to  build  faciliti^ 
house  them  and  another  $2.5  billion  to 
pay  for  enough  new  airlift  to  redadw 
them  to  western  Europe  when  the  bai 
loon  goes  up. 

The  gentleman  from  Massacdiusett* 
1^  Indicated  Uiat  we  will  have  a  sayinn 
of  $10  million  a  year,  but  in  comparts^ 
to  the  other  costs  that  are  involved  it 
will  take  400  years  at  $10  million  a  year 
to  make  up  for  the  new  out-of-pockS 
costs  of  $4  billion,  made  up  of  $1.2^m 
$2.5  billion  as  shown  a  moment  ago 
unless  he  Intends  to  demobilize  the  trooM 
once  they  are  on  U.S.  soil. 

If  we  cave  in— and  that  Is  what  Uib 
adds  up  to— If  we  cave  In  unilaterally  to 
withdraw  troops  just  about  when  Jack- 
son-Nunn Is  beginning  to  work  just 
about  when  our  MBFR  talks  are  begin- 
ning to  show  promise,  when  there  are  all 
the  Indications  that  something  will  come 
out  of  the  MBFR  negotiations— Then  it 
will  Indeed  be  a  tragic  day 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  Um 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Qubser,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Randall  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  RANDALL.  You  remember  the 
Russian  parliamentarians,  were  here  a 
day  or  2  ago.  Maybe  they  have  not  left 
our  shores— but  if  we  pass  this  amend- 
ment—they are  going  to  leave  shaking 
their  heads.  They  wlU  see  that  we  are 
not  only  acting  capriciously,  but  are  act- 
ing irresponsibly,  and  acting  short- 
sightedly. Maybe  they  are  going  to  think 
of  their  coimterparts  as  possibly  a  little 
weak-minded. 

This  I  say  to  our  Members:  If  we  ap- 
prove these  amendments  today,  the  word 
win  be  flashed  aU  across  the  world  The 
entire  worid  will  be  shaking  Its  head. 
They  will  say  "these  amendments  defy 
understanding."  Let  us  not  deserve  this 
appraisal  by  the  entire  world.  Let  us  not 
act  capriciously  or  Irresponsibly.  Let  us 
act  like  the  great  power  we  are.  Let  js 
keep  our  commitments.  Let  us  defeat  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  ODBSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr,  Chairman.  I  almost  wish  that  I 
could  have  made  this  very  brief  state- 
ment prior  to  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Randall),  but 
I  must  make  them  afterward. 

I  do  hope  sincerely  that  everyone  In 
this  Chamber  listened  intenUy,  because 
they  have  just  listened  to  the  man  who 
knows  more  about  NATO.  In  my  opinion, 
than  any  other  person  in  this  Congress. 
I  was  privileged  year  before  last  to  serve 
on  his  NATO  Subcommittee.  As  we  car- 
ried on  a  gruelling  schedule,  I  was  totally 
amazed  at  the  capacity  for  work  which 
the  genUeman  from  Missouri  has,  and 
the  depth,  and  the  thoroughness  with 
which  he  went  into  this  subject. 

It  is  my  personal  view  that  when  he 
entered  Into  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject, he  had  not  made  up  his  mind.  He 
made  up  his  mind  and  came  to  the  views 
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which  he  presently  holds  because  of  the 
fgcts  which  he  obsen'ed  personally. 

I  was  not  priiileged,  due  to  personal 
commitments,  to  serve  on  that  subcom- 
mittee this  year,  but  I  do  want  the  Mem- 
bers to  realize  that  this  man  speaks  from 
knowledge  and  from  sincerity. 

I  only  want  to  make  one  point  in  my 
own  behalf.  Reference  was  made  to  the 
number  of  NATO  forces  committed  to 
the  NATO  Alliance. 

Along  the  Elbe  River  where  the  War- 
saw Pact  countries  stand  eyeball-to-eye- 
ball with  the  NATO  countries.  The  West 
Germans  have  168,000  men  stationed  as 
compared  to  our  72,000,  and  I  am  speak- 
ing of  division  strength  figures. 

So  do  not  get  the  idea  that  the  United 
States  is  carrying  thLs  load  aJone,  and 
do  not  get  the  idea  that  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  NATO  Alliance  do  not  realize 
fun  well  that  they  must  do  more,  and 
they  are  going  to  do  more,  and  that  we 
will  on  a  gradual  ba.sis  be  able  to  \\-lth- 
drtfw  our  commitment,  or  at  least  dimi- 
nish it,  .so  that  they  will  carry  a  larger 
share  of  the  load. 
I  think  existing  law  Insures  that. 
All  I  urge  of  this  committee  Is,  please 
listen  to  the  man  who  knows  what  he  is 
talking  about  because  he  has  been  there. 
He  has  studied  it  first-hand.  He  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri that  it  would  be  a  disaster  to  this 
country  if  we  were  to  gut  NATO.  As 
much  as  I  love  the  author  of  this  amend- 
ment, I  believe  the  end  result  would  be 
to  gut  NATO. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  attack  that  we  have 
just  heard  on  the  proposition  of  reduc- 
ing our  NATO  forces  unilaterally  is  not 
properly  an  attack  on  this  amendment. 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  substantial  unUat- 
eral  reductions  In  our  NATO  forces  in 
Europe  for  a  number  of  reasons.  Yet  I 
am  in  strong  support  of  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  genUeman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. The  amendment  can  be  put 
Into  effect  without  making  any  cuts  from 
our  forces  in  Europe. 

One  might  say.  Why  does  the  amend- 
ment then  not  specify  where  the  cuts 
are  to  come  from,  why  does  it  give  dis- 
cretion to  the  Secretary  of  Defense?  But 
If  the  amendment  were  drawn  other- 
wise. If  the  amendment  gave  no  discre- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  then 
I  am  sure  those  Members  who  oppose 
the  amendment  would  be  opposing  it 
equally  strongly  on  the  ground  that  It 
pes  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense? 

There  is  good  reason  for  giving  the 
secretary  some  flexibUity  here.  For  ex- 
Mnple,  if  some  reduction  in  forces  In 
2"^  can  be  worked  out  through  the 
MBPR  negotiations,  that  reduction 
would  be  part  of  the  100,000  cut  the 
gentleman  from  Msissachusetts  is  talking 
about.  However,  that  need  not  be  the 
««.  The  reduction  could  be  made  en- 
tirely—and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
™i»  it  is  mutual,  it  should  be  made 
«™ely— from  forces  elsewhere  in  the 
woria. 


I  would  like  to  caU  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  a  report  which  has  been 
directed  to  the  Congress  from  a  group 
of  people  who  know  a  great  deal  about 
this  subject.  This  report,  entiUed  "Mili- 
tary Policy  and  Budget  Priorities,"  is 
submitted  to  us  by  people  who  have  held 
high  positions  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, including  Roswell  Gilpatric, 
former  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Townsend  Hookes,  former  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force,  several  retired 
admirals  and  generals  and  former  As- 
sistant Secretaries,  and  former  ofiQcials 
of  the  CIA  and  the  National  Security 
CouncU.  This  report  states  fiatly: 

A  minimal  first  step  Congress  could  take 
this  year  should  be  withdrawal  and  demobili- 
zation of  125.000  VS.  military  personnel  sta- 
tioned In  Asia. 

And  that  would  be  Immediately.  The 
proposition  put  forward  by  the  genUe- 
man from  Massachusetts  is  that  100.000 
be  withdrawn  over  a  period  of  18  months, 
if  I  understand  him  correctly.  So  this 
cut  could  be  accomphshed  readily  from 
forces  stationed  elsewhere  than  in  Eu- 
rope. 

If  reductions  can  be  made  on  a  mutual 
basis  in  Europe  through  the  negotiations 
there,  then  fine,  they  can  be  charged 
against  this  cut,  but  if  no  initial  re- 
ductions are  achieved,  then  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned  the  cut  should  be  made 
without  interfering  with  NATO. 

How  long,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  long  are 
we  going  to  maintain  these  tens  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  forces  in  the  far  western 
Pacific?  Have  we  not  learned  our  lesson 
as  far  as  that  area  of  the  world  is  con- 
cerned? , 

Let  us  accept  the  O'Neill  amendment. 
Such  a  cut  in  overseas  forces  is  long 
overdue. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  who  pre- 
ceded us  in  the  well,  the  gentleman  from 
MLssouri  (Mr.  Randall)  is  the  most 
knowledgeable  man  in  this  body  on  NATO 
today,  undoubtedly.  I  want  to  add  my 
compliments  to  those  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Gubser)  for  the 
great  presentation  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Randall)  has  made.  First 
he  mswle  siu-e  exactly  what  we  need. 

By  the  same  token  through  some  prior 
discussion  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia made  a  remark  about  2,000  troops 
being  stationed  In  Bermuda.  I  do  not 
want  to  let  that  thing  go  as  a  troop  level. 
We  do  not  have  2,000  troops  in  Bermuda. 
The  Air  Force  moved  out  of  there  almost 
2  years  ago.  The  Navy  is  in  there  and 
with  one  patrol  squadron,  stationed  600 
miles  off  the  coast  of  Carolina.  They  are 
off  that  coast  flying  not  P-3C's  but  flying 
P-3A's  for  our  protection.  We  have  those 
vaea  in  Bermuda  and  we  are  not  moving 
them  out  of  there.  They  seciu-e  our  east 
coast  against  a  possible  enemy  submarine 
attack.  Surely  no  one  wants  to  remove 
that  squadron.  Our  tracking  station  Is 
also  at  Bermuda.  However,  that  facility 
is  manned  by  civilians.  I  sincerely  hope 
no  one  tampers  with  that  phase  of  na- 
tional security. 


Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  yield  to  the  xenUeman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was 
an  unusual  situation  that  I  was  in  a 
httle  over  a  year  ago  when  as  a  non- 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee I  offered  an  amendment  on  the  floor. 
An  amendment  calling  for  a  study  by 
the  conmiittee  as  to<he  impact  of  troop 
withdrawals  on  NATO  nations.  My 
amendment  was  passed  by  the  House  by 
a  substantial  majority.  It  seems  to  me 
it  should  be  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  to  know 
what  this  report  has  to  say  because  this 
IS  truly  a  report  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. As  I  have  said  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  this  report  which  I  am  sure 
many  Members  have  seen  was  made  by 
men  on  this  committee  who  studied  and 
who  traveled  and  who  talked  to  the  top 
commanders  and  who  talked  to  the  field 
commanders  and  who  talked  to  the 
NATO  forces  involved  to  find  out  the  im- 
pact of  troop  withdrawal.  I  can  tell  the 
Members  it  is  the  unanimous  conclusion 
that  any  withdrawal  at  this  time  would 
be  disastrous. 

I  think  that  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  understand  what  we  are  really  talk- 
ing about  with  the  amendment  of  the 
majority  leader  is  a  25-percent  reduc- 
tion of  troop  strength. 

I  had  the  occasion  at  one  time  in  my 
career  as  an  infantry  platoon  sergeant 
to  have  co.Timand  of  nearlj-  40  men  and 
seeing  that  platoon  get  reduced  in 
strength  25  percent  and  ultimately  50 
percent.  I  can.  tell  you  the  effectiveness 
of  that  platooh  ard  its  capabilities  were 
severely  affected,  affected  to  the  point 
that  we  were  barely  able  to  function. 

The  same  thing  Is  true  if  we  try  to 
effect  a  reduction  at  this  time  of  our 
armed  services  around  the  world.  It  is 
just  on  a  larger  scale. 

I  cannot  believe  that  we  in  this  Con- 
fTress  are  about  to  sny  to  our  military 
forces.  "We  want  you  to  make  a  cut. 
We  do  not  care  where  you  make  It.  We 
are  not  going  to  tell  you  where,  but 
make  it,  cut  your  strength  25  percent." 
Let  me  say  to  the  Congress.  If  we 
do  this  we  are  going  to  be  striking  a 
severe  blow  at  the  entire  defenses  of  this 
country.  It  makes  no  sense.  It  achieves 
nothing,  and  more  importantly  It  would 
reduce  us  as  a  world  power. 

The  CHAIRMAN  oro  tempore  fMr. 
SisK).  The  time  of  the  genUeman  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
SisK).  Permit  the  Chair  to  make  the 
statement  that  the  Chair  is  going  to 
attempt  to  be  fair  in  the  recognition  of 
Members,  rec(«nlzlng,  of  course,  the 
members  of  the  committee  first  as  their 
presence  is  made  known  here  and  trjing 
to  alternate  back  and  forth.  I  want  to 
say  that  in  order  to  make  clear  the  prob- 
lem that  seems  to  have  arisen. 

The  gentleman  from  California  Is  rec- 
ognized. 
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Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
this  second  time  to  try  to  put  Into  per- 
spective some  of  the  issues  that  have 
been  raised  on  the  floor  since  my  amend- 
ment and  the  O'Neill  amendment  to  the 
amendment  has  been  placed  before  this 
committee. 

First  of  all,  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  indicates  that  to 
make  any  imllateral  cuts  in  NATO  forces 
before  the  Jackson-Nunn  offset  is  com- 
pleted would  be  capricious.  Perhaps  the 
committee  would  be  interested  in  know- 
ing that  Senator  Nunn.  primary  author 
of  that  amendment,  offered  in  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee  an 
amendment  making  a  unilateral  cut  of 
23,000  support  troops  in  Europe.  If  he 
did  not  think  a  23,000  cut  was  irrespons- 
ible and  capricious,  it  seems  to  me  the 
Members  of  the  House  ought  to  assume 
some  responsibility  also. 

There  have  been  many — almost  hys- 
terical— statements  on  the  floor  that  our 
Involvement  in  Europe  speaks  to  the 
survivability  of  Europe.  How  do  we  han- 
dle that  question  when  we  also  have  the 
Jackson-Nunn  amendment  which  says, 
"your -money-or-your-lif  e  "  ? 

In  this  argiunent  we  are  then  saying: 
We  are  there  because  we  are  supposed  to 
maintain  the  security  of  Europe,  but  we 
are  willing  to  withdraw  for  a  few  dollars. 
No  one  on  this  floor  haa  argued  ef- 
fectively against  that. 

A  second  argument  has  concentrated 
on  the  mutual  balance-of -forces  reduc- 
tion talks.  I  would  like  to  make  a  flat-out 
statement:  The  MBFR  talks  are  abso- 
lutely deadlocked  and  we  know  clearly 
that  position  papers  have  been  written 
on  both  sides  and  statements  made  that 
we  are  in  diametrically  opposite  positions 
and  that  we  may  be  locked  into  those  dis- 
cussions for  years.  We  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  deal  with  that  problem. 

Some  Members  on  the  floor  have  indi- 
cated that  worldwide  cuts  are  a  spurious 
effort  to  get  us  out  of  Europe  only.  That 
is  absxird. 

First  of  all.  on  the  question  of  Korea 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  pointed  out,  "Korea, 
Korea." 

There  are  40,000  American  troops  in 
South  Korea.  The  mission  statement 
there  is  to  provide  ground  combat  sup- 
port to  the  South  Korean  Army.  The 
South  Korean  Army  has  over  600,000 
men  and  women  under  arms,  most  of 
whom  are  combat-hardened  and  experi- 
enced as  a  result  of  their  involvement  in 
Vietnam. 

The  North  Koreans,  who  are  ostensibly 
their  big  enemy,  have  less  than  60,000 
men  and  women  under  arms,  and  they 
have  not  flred  a  shot  the  last  20  years, 
other  than  a  few  sniper-flred  bullets. 

If  there  is  any  place  that  the  Nixon 
doctrine  will  apply.  It  would  be  South 
Korea.  They  have  one  of  the  largest 
standing  armies  in  the  world,  almost  one- 
fourth  the  size  of  our  standing  army;  in 
a  microscopic  nation  in  relation  to  ours. 
Why  do  we  need  40,000  troops  to  help 
600.000  combat  experienced  troops 
against  60,000  who  have  no  combat  ex- 
perience? 
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We  hear  that  there  is  no  place  to  take 
troops  other  than  Europe.  There  are 
172,000  troops  in  the  western  Paciflc. 
Let  us  look  at  the  combat  divisions,  the 
combat  forces  that  all  these  loglsticj.1 
and  supply  troops  are  there  to  aid.  There 
are  one  and  a  half  army  divisions,  one- 
half  of  another  division,  six  air  squad- 
rons, and  three  combat  ships.  That  is  less 
than  30,000  troops,  and  yet  we  have  al- 
most 130,000  support  troops. 

We  can  maintain  combat  preparedness 
and  yet  wipe  all  the  useless,  unnecessary 
and  wasteful  support  and  logistical  ratio 
to  command  troops  without  violating  in 
any  way  our  defense  or  harming  our  pre- 
paredness. 

Why  can  we  not  take  some  of  those 
troops  we  have  providing  logistical  sup- 
port from  Japan.  Okinawa.  Taiwan. 
Thailand,  the  Philippine  Islands — in  all 
almost  140,000  troops?  We  certainly  can 
cut  troops  out. 

It  seems  to  me  that  If  we  place  this 
amendment,  or  my  pmendment.  In  proper 
perspective,  we  certainly  have  the  capac- 
ity to  take  out  100,000  or  even  more 
troops  without  In  any  way  harming  any 
combat  preparedness  at  all. 

It  seems  to  me  the  hysteria  that  sur- 
rounds this  floor,  where  sometimes  we 
speak  brilliantly  from  total  Ignorance 
on  a  whole  range  of  questions,  has  to 
stop.  If  we  stop  simply  gUbly,  talking 
about  our  commitments  without  giving 
rational  approaches  to  the  issues,  we 
would  deal  with  these  critical  problems. 
Mr.  WHTTEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  lot  of  words  have 
been  spoken  here  this  afternoon,  and 
many  aspects  of  JJils  problem  have  been 
discussed.  I  must  confess,  however,  that 
I  think  the  root  of  what  most  of  my  col- 
leagues are  thinking  of  is.  what  is  going 
to  happen  to  the  great  alliance  with  our 
allies  in  Western  Europe.  My  colleague 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  is  going 
to  talk  about  this  in  greater  detail  in  a 
moment. 

However,  just  let  me  mention  a  few 
things  which  have  not  been  touched 
upon.  I  heard  some  people  speak  today 
who  look  upon  the  American  military 
commitment  abroad  as  a  kind  of  security 
charity.  I  wonder  how  many  Members 
of  this  body  realize  that  we  have  $30 
billion  directly  invested  in  Europe.  In- 
\-cMr.z  hur-dredc  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can citizens? 

We  have  been  talking  about  Jackson- 
Nunn.  about  offsets.  We  are  not  talking 
this  afternoon  about  taking  all  of  our 
forces  out  of  E^irope.  but  If  we  make  this 
cut,  the  Members  can  be  sure  that  some 
of  those  forces  are  going  to  be  cut. 

te%  us  talk  about  one  of  the  particular 
objections  on  that,  because  when  we 
were  in  Europe  in  March,  we  learned 
that  the  F-104  is  about  to  be  replaced. 
That  Is  the  fighter  aircraft  a  nmnber  of 
our  allies  have  been  using.  We  know  the 
French  want  to  have  a  French  aircraft 
substituted  for  it. 

I  submit  to  the  Members,  the  French 
pitch  is  going  to  be  enormously  en- 
hanced if  we  make  a  cut,  because  they 
will  be  able  to  say,  "The  Americans  are 


not  serious  about  the  defense  of  Westeni 
Europe.  They  are  pulling  their  forces  out 
Surely,  you  want  a  French  fighter  to  re- 
place the  one  you  are  using  now." 

If  we  lose  those  contracts,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  nearly  a  billion  dollars  a  year 
for  the  next  8  to  10  years. 

How  long  do  we  need  forces  in  Europe' 
Ambassador  Don  Rumsfeld  raised  tbe 
question.  He  used  a  parallel.  He  said: 

One  might  well  raise  the  question,  how 
long  do  we  need  flro  departments?  And  tb* 
answer  Is  untU  we  find  a  better  way  of  fight- 
ing Area,  w©  have  to  maintain  them.  Or  to 
fl^t  crime,  how  long  do  we  need  poUceT 
UntU  w©  find  a  better  way,  we  need  our  l«v 
enforcement  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  other  word,  a  word 
about  this  fat  Army  we  have  abroad  and 
the  fact  that  we  have  so  many  logistical 
and  headquarters  people.  I  wonder  if  the 
people  who  have  been  making  these  criti- 
cisms realize  that  over  the  past  year  we 
have  reduced  the  headquarters  and  the 
logistical  personnel  in  Europe.  Those  are 
some  of  the  forces  that  we  have  cut  back. 
We  have  added  four  combat  battalions, 
two  of  them  armored,  plus  two  attack 
helicopter  companies,  and  we  have  done 
this  without  any  additions  in  the  overall 
personnel  strength. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  last  statement:  Be- 
fore I  came  to  this  body.  I  was  an  acade- 
mician rather  than  a  politician.  I  taught 
history.  And  I  remember  the  great  water- 
shed times  in  the  history  of  this  Repub- 
lic. 

Nearly  40  years  ago  there  was  a  Con- 
gressman in  this  body  named  Bruce  Bar- 
ton. He  was  here  at  the  time  when  we 
were  debating  whether  or  not  we  were 
going  to  fortify  Guam.  It  was  not  very 
much  money,  but  It  was  a  sjmibol  at 
that  particular  time,  during  the  climate 
of  those  days  in  this  body.  That  appro- 
priation was  lost. 

Congressman  Barton  was  a  writer,  and 
he  liked  slogans.  He  formed  one.  It  was 
very  popular.  He  shouted.  "Guam,  Guam 
with  the  wind." 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  made  beautiful  copy, 
but  It  did  not  show  any  vision. 

This  afternoon  In  this  well  some  of 
the  Members  call  for  a  cutback  of  100,- 
000  or  200,000.  That  will  make  great 
copy  back  home,  but  I  submit  to  the 
Members  that  It  shows  no  vlslcm. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  WHTTEHURST.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
very  humbly  and  respectfully  suggest 
that  sifter  this  long  discussion  pro  and 
con  that  there  Is  probably  not  one  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  who  has  not  by  this 
time  determined  how  he  will  vote  on  tbls 
amendment.  Hopefully,  we  could  get  to  a 
vote,  because  I  understand  there  are 
other  amendments.  It  Is  just  a  suggestion 
that  I  believe  is  favored  by  most  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  at  this  point  in  our 
deliberations. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  the  House  is 
becoming  a  little  restless  and  that  Mem- 
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bers  who  are  here  would  like  to  vote.  I 
shall  try  not  to  detain  the  committee  for 
very  long. 

I  simply  want  to  try  to  siunmarize  some 
of  the  issues  that  have  been  presented 
here  so  that  we  will  know  clearly  exactly 
what  we  are  voting  on. 

First  of  all,  let  lis  remember  that  the 
basic  amendment  Is  the  one  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Dellums)  which  would  cut  200,000  from 
our  overseas  forces.  The  softening,  sweet- 
ening amendment  to  the  Dellums  amend- 
ment is  the  O'Neill  amendment,  which 
would  cut  only  100,000  and  would  give  us 
18  months  in  which  to  make  these  cuts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  Is  op- 
posed both  to  the  sweetening  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
our  beloved  majority  leader,  and  of 
course,  also  to  the  more  devastating 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
has  offered  what  is  really  a  subtle  amend- 
ment. This  point,  I  think,  has  already 
been  made,  but  I  think  we  ought  to  recall 
it  before  we  cast  oiu:  votes.  He  said: 

I  am  not  zeroing  on  NATO.  I  am  suggesting 
that  they  can  take  the  troops  away  from 
anywhere  In  the  world,  and  we  have  600,000 
around  the  world,  so  they  can  take  these 
troops  away  somewhere  else  and  not  hurt 
NATO  at  aU. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  said  the  same 
thing.  He  said: 

We  do  not  have  to  affect  our  negotiations 
with  tbe  Soviets  m  Vienna.  We  can  take 
these  troops  away  from  somewhere  else. 

Well,  that  just  is  not  true.  By  the  time 
you  take  away  from  the  overseas  forces 
the  forces  afloat,  nimibering  about  57,000 
and  then  take  away  the  forces  now  on 
U.S.  territories  that  are  also  removed 
from  the  O'Neill  amendment,  you  come 
down  to  435,000  troops  abroad. 

Now  the  distinguished  major  leader, 
Mr.  CNexll,  wants  to  reduce  that  by 
100,000,  which  gets  us  down  to  335.000. 
And  how  many  forces  do  we  have  today 
in  NATO?  319,000.  That  means  that  with 
the  O'Neill  reductions  there  are  only 
16,000  left. 

So  if  we  take  all  of  the  100,000  away 
from  other  places  than  NATO,  we  have 
onlj-  16.000  left.  That  is  not  enough  to 
supply  marines  for  all  the  embassies 
around  the  world  and  still  man  our  very 
vital  and  complex  communications  sta- 
tions around  the  world,  some  of  which 
are  in  Morocco  and  some  of  which  are 
in  Bermuda  and  elsewhere. 

Then  on  top  of  all  that,  the  majority 
leader  himself  told  the  Korean  people 
last  fall:  "We  are  not  going  to  take  any- 
body away  from  Korea." 

That  is  another  38,000  troops.  So  If  the 
O'Neill  amendment  Is  approved,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  take  at  least  38,000  awav 
from  NATO  to  get  the  fuU  100,000 
reduction. 

Now,  why  is  this  bad?  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Randali)  has  already 
Indicated  to  us  that  we  had  this  whole 
issue  before  us  last  year,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser)  of- 
fered an  amendment  at  that  time  which 


the  House  overwhelmingly  accepted  and 
which  in  effect  said,  "Let  us  not  go  rush- 
ing into  this.  Let  us  appoint  a  committee 
to  look  into  our  situation  In  NATO  and 
report  beck." 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  report  has  been 
made.  How  many  Members  have  read  it? 
I  dare  say,  only  a  handful.  But  this  Is  a 
remarkable  document,  and  it  is  another 
star  in  the  crown  of  the  distingtiished 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Randall)  . 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  vnll  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    STRATTON.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
cannot  imtil  I  make  my  point.  After  that 
I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  our  majority 
/  leader. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  report  says,  after 
a  detailed  study  of  the  kind  which  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Gubser) 
Indicated,  that  we  cannot  take  these 
troops  away  now.  Why?  For  two  reasons. 

First  of  all,  since  we  adopted  the  Pey- 
ser amendment,  we  have  set  up  this  pol- 
icy, as  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  ssiid, 
of  demanding  that  our  allies  come  in  and 
help  us  out.  What  deadline  did  we  set 
for  them  to  pick  up  our  balance-of -pay- 
ments deficit? 

April  of  1975. 

So  we  ought  to  at  least  allow  our  al- 
lies the  time  to  carry  out  their  share  of 
the  burden  which  we  put  upon  them 
before  we  tell  them  we  are  going  to  take 
our  troops  out. 

The  second  point  Is  that  we  also  have 
these  troops  negotiations  going  on  in  Vi- 
enna; and  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Del- 
LTms)  I  was  there,  along  with  our  sub- 
committee. We  visited  those  negotiations 
and  we  found  that  they  are  some  of  the 
most  encouraging  negotiations  we  have 
ever  been  engaged  in. 

Of  course,  both  sides  have  expressed 
different  points  of  view,  but  that  is  only 
a  normEd  tactic  in  negotiations.  Even  the 
Polish  delegate  in  Vienna  admitted  the 
other  day  that  they  could  very  likely 
get  agreement  there  before  the  end  of 
the  year  and,  as  Leonid  Brezhnev  prom- 
ised, the  Soviets  could  begin  their  with- 
drawals by  1975. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
SiSK).  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Stratton 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Now,  we  have  been 
saying  all  along  that  we  ought  to  get  ne- 
gotiations going  with  the  Soviets.  We 
have  them  going.  Secretary  Resor,  who  Is 
our  negotiator,  said  that  these  talks  really 
look  as  though  they  could  produce  re- 
sults. 

So  is  this  House  going  to  pull  the  rug 
out  from  under  these  negotiations,  which 
are  likely  to  result  in  the  first  substan- 
tial Soviet  troop  reduction  In  Europe,  by 
passing  this  O'Neill  amendment  and 
thereby  mandating  at  least  a  38,000 
troop  reduction  In  NATO,  If  not  more? 

That  Is  the  problem  that  we  are  con- 
fronted with  here.  We  certainly  would 
look  like  an  Irresponsible  body  If,  after 
all  these  steps  have  been  taken  In  re- 
sponse to  the  action  we  took  last  year. 


we  now  pull  the  rug  out  from  under  those 
who  have  tried  to  respond  to  our  earlier, 
demands. 

And  what  Is  more,  we  also,  since  our 
last  action  on  this  matter  have  been 
confronted  with  a  new  war  in  the  Middle 
East.  Those  NATO  troops,  believe  me, 
have  proved  to  be  a  deterrent  force 
against  any  kind  of  Soviet  aggression  in 
the  Middle  East.  We  cannot  afford  to 
tamper  with  them  until  we  get  at  least 
a  firm  disengagement  agreement  in  the 
Arab-Israeli  War.  Surely  we  cannot  tell 
now  what  is  going  to  happen  18  months 
from  now. 

So  let  not  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives put  ourselves  in  the  position  of  try- 
ing to  predict  what  the  future  holds. 

The  great  poet  A.  E.  Housman  once 
wrote  as  follows:  "A  stranger  and  afraid 
In  a  world  I  never  made." 

Let  us  not  have  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives described,  if  we  should  pass 
this  O'Neill  amendment,  as  "certain  and 
serene  in  a  world  we've  never  seen." 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  am  certain  the  gen- 
tleman in  no  way  wishes  to  be  dema- 
gogic, but  earlier  in  his  statement  he  said 
If  we  make  these  cuts  It  would  reduce 
the  Marine  Corps  to  a  level  where  they 
could  not  even  place  guards  around  the 
various  embassies.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  that  we  have  less  than  10,000  Ma- 
rines serving  aroimd  the  world? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  certainly  do,  but 
there  are  only  16,000  troops  left  after 
the  O'Neill  amendment  and  we  have 
more  than  6,000  troops  serving  in  com- 
munications stations  aroimd  the  world. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  take 
up  your  time  and  I  apwlogize  for  rising 
even  at  this  time  because  I  know  I  can- 
not add  any  new  arguments  that  have 
not  been  made.  However,  I  just  wanted 
to  complete  the  record,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  iMr. 
Anderson)  to  read  you  a  telegram  which 
I  received  this  morning. 

Tracing  back  the  history  of  this  whole 
situation,  you  will  recall  last  year  when 
my  devoted  friend,  for  whom  I  have  the 
deepest  admiration,  our  majority  leader, 
acted  at  that  time  to  reduce  our  troops 
overseas,  the  Fraser  amendment  was  of- 
fered which  instructed  that  a  study  of 
the  situatlbn  be  made  by  a  special  com- 
mittee. That  was  the  substitute  to  the 
O'Neill  amendment  at  that  time. 

As  a  result  of  that  action  by  the  House 
and  the  responsibility  given  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  I  named  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Randall) 
again  to  chair  the  committee  to  NATO. 
You  heard  him  speak  and  you  heard  him 
speak  most  eloquently.  The  words  which 
he  so  eloquently  uttered,  fully  justifc'  the 
confidence  we  claced  in  him  in  pitting 
him  in  charge  of  this  committee. 

So  this  committee,  imder  the  direc- 
tion of  the  House,  did  make  this  trip  to 
Europe  and  did  make  this  inspection.  It 
has  reported  back  its  most  comprehen- 
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slve  report  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  think  this  tells  you  again  that  this 
is  not  the  time  to  reduce  our  forces.  This 
meat  ax  approach,  if  I  may  iise  the 
term — and  I  never  did  believe  in  using 
an  approach  to  anything  of  this  nature — 
is  spread  across  an  area  where  we  do  not 
know  where  the  cuts  ought  to  come  from 
except  that  100,000  men  will  be  cut. 

Now,  we  have  heard  a  discussion  of 
what  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
said  about  Korea.  We  have  heard  a  dis- 
cussion by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia and  his  opinion.  We  have  heard  what 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  might  do. 

So.  I  rise  at  this  time,  with  justifica- 
tion. I  think,  to  keep  the  record  straight 
and  read  to  you  the  communication  sent 
to  me  this  morning  from  the  one  indi- 
vidual in  the  country  who  is  the  one  re- 
sponsible individual  in  the  country  to 
conduct  the  affairs  of  this  country  inter- 
nationally. I  sun  referring,  of  course,  to 
your  Secretary  of  State,  Dr.  Henry  Kiss- 
inger. He  is  the  man  who  knows  certainly 
firsthand,  what  is  going  on  in  the  world 
and  what  is  necessary  to  maintain  the 
peace  of  the  world  as  far  as  he  can.  This 
morning  this  telegram  came  to  me  from 
Jerusalem,  from  Dr.  Kissinger,  and  I  read 
this  to  you  in  order  to  give  you  the  bene- 
fit of  his  views  and  share  with  you  what 
he  thinks  about  what  we  are  undertaking. 
I  share  this  with  you,  and  I  do  so  with 
the  idea  of  throwing  away  aU  of  the  ora- 
tory suid  all  of  the  arguments,  and  to 
rely  on  this  one  paragraph — and  hear 
me  wdl,  because  this  is  very  specific, 
very  all-inclusive,  and  very  positive. 

This  is  Dr.  Kissinger's  telegram  to  me 
this  morning  from  Jerusalem: 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  disagree- 
ment with  the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr. 
ONeiU  to  the  Defense  Procurement  BUI 
which  would  direct  a  100.000-man  reduction 
In  Overseas  deployments  by  December  31, 
1975.  While  I  do  not  deny  that  It  Is  de- 
sirable to  reduce  manpower  levels  around 
the  world.  I  do  not  believe  this  Is  the  best 
method.  In  Europe  the  only  way  Is  through 
negotiations  wltli  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its 
allies  which,  as  you  know,  are  now  going  on. 
A  unilateral  reduction  of  US  troops  in 
Europe  wov:ld  be  useful  to  no  one  but  the 
Soviets.  If  to  avoid  damaging  our  European 
posture  we  were  to  take  the  full  100,000  In 
Asia,  we  would  be  forced  to  remove  virtu- 
ally all  of  our  land-based  force  from  Korea, 
Japan,  Okinawa.  Thailand,  and  the  Philip- 
pines, leaving  us  totally  dependent  upon  the 
7th  Fleet  to  support  our  foreign  policy  In- 
terest In  the  Pacific. 

Could  I  say  more,  or  does  anybody 
else  have  to  say  more  than  Dr.  Kissin- 
ger? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  fMr. 
SisK>.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
a  Member  on  the  fioor  of  this  House  who 
would  not  like  to  see  all  of  our  troops 
brought  home  if  It  were  feasible  to  do  so. 

I  want  to  remind  the  Members  that 
]3erhap6  we  are  now  in  a  period,  and  the 
longest  period,  of  peace  that  Europe  has 
ever  known.  During  all  of  that  period  of 


peace  we  have  liad  American  troops  In 
Europe. 

There  is  nothing  that  succeeds  like 
success.  I  do  not  suppose  anyone  ever 
heard  of  a  winner  in  a  crap  game  who 
asked  for  new  dice. 

We  are  winning.  We  sure  having  pesu;e 
in  Europe,  and  we  should  not  chsuige 
that.  Remember  that  strength  in  Europe 
is  strength  in  the  Middle  East,  suid  silso 
that  equally  true,  weakness  in  Europe 
would  be  a  weakness  in  the  Middle  East. 
So  before  we  take  steps  that  we  later  re- 
gret, let  us  try  to  keep  things  going  sis 
they  are  in  Europe,  and  that  is  pesice. 
Let  us  not  destroy  that  peace.  Unilateral 
withdrawal  of  our  troops  from  Europe 
would  elevate  sill  the  chance  for  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  for  a  mutusd 
withdrawal  of  troops. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FREUNQHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  Chsurman.  I  rise  in  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Masssichusetts.  the  ma- 
jority leader.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
gentleman  mesins  well,  but  the  effect  of 
the  sunendmoit  he  is  offering  would  in- 
evitably be  serious,  and  could  be 
dissistrous. 

In  my  opinion.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
simendment  is  totally  Irresponsible.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  I  am  deeply  concerned  over 
the  effects  of  the  amendment,  not  only 
on  our  militsuT  policy,  but  on  our  foreign 
policy. 

The  gentleman  from  Msissachusetts 
has  suggested  that  this  might  cut  costs, 
but  I  think  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
must  sdso  consider  important  other  con- 
sequences. 

If  this  amendment  is  designed  to  re- 
duce international  tensions,  it  wlU  fail. 
Should  these  cuts  be  made  in  Europe, 
for  example,  the  military  and  political 
consequences  could  be  enormous.  Wheth- 
er we  like  it  or  not,  we  still  have  a  cru- 
cially important  role  in  Europe.  A  sud- 
den, major  unilateral  withdrawal  would 
have  major  consequences,  sdmost  all 
adverse. 

We  sire  in  the  middle  presently  of  im- 
portant negotiations  with  the  Soviets  to 
reduce  forces  in  Europe. 

A  major  unllatersd  reduction  by  the 
United  States  in  its  forces  in  Europe  now 
would  inevitably  end  those  negotiations, 
and  with  no  requirement  or  incentive  for 
a  matching  reduction  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  result  would  be  an  even  larg- 
er disparity  between  United  States  and 
Soviet  forces  in  Europe  than  presently 
exists. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
BniGHAM)  also  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  has  suggested  that 
the  cuts  should  not  be  made  in  Europe. 
But  let  us  look  at  the  consequences  of 
such  a  decision.  If  cuts  were  taken  en- 
tirely out  of  our  forces  In  Asia,  as  the 
Secretary  of  State  wsw  Just  quoted  to 
have  said,  we  would  be  forced  tc  remove 
most  or  all  of  our  land-based  forces  in 


Korea,  Okinawa,  Thailand,  and  maybe 
the  Philippines,  leaving  perhaps  only  the 
7th  Fleet. 

What  would  be  the  consequences  of 
such  a  removal? 

The  impact  would  sdl  but  destroy  the 
present  North-South  negotiations  in 
Korea  and  would  certainly  end  any  hope 
of  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  con- 
flict in  Southesist  Asia.  Perhaps,  most 
seriously,  it  would  force  a  fimdamental 
reexamination  by  the  Japanese  of  their 
security  relationship  with  us.  The  out- 
come of  such  reexamination  is  imcerttiin. 
It  could  lead  to  a  rearmed  Japan  or  to  a 
neutrsilist  Japsm.  In  neither  csise  will  U.S. 
interests  be  served,  and  there  is  prob- 
ably little  we  would  be  able  to  do  to 
shape  Japan's  decision. 

Finally,  it  must  be  emphsisized  that 
U.8.  force  levels  abroad  are  not  static, 
but  have  been  declining  dramatically 
since  their  high  point  in  1968  of  1,086,000. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  num- 
ber abroad  wsis  438,000,  for  a  net  reduc- 
tion of  648.000  over  a  6-year  period.  And 
the  reductions  are  still  continuing.  For 
example,  earlier  this  month  smother  10,- 
000-msm  withdrawal  wsis  announced 
from  Thailand  which  is  to  be  completed 
over  the  next  few  months. 

It  is  clear  that  this  sulministration  is 
SIS  interested  sis  the  Congress  in  reduc- 
ing the  financial  and  other  burdens  of 
our  overseas  responsibilities.  However 
any  reductions  must  have  some  relation 
to  the  political  smd  military  realities  of 
the  world  in  which  we  live,  and  to  the 
basic  U.S.  interests  that  we  are  trying  to 
support. 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairmsin,  I  move 
to  strike  the  Isist  word. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
question  of  UJS.  military  force  levels 
overseas  is  again  before  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Last  year,  after  a  long 
and  complicated  debate,  the  House  de- 
cided to  postpone  any  decision  on  the 
broad  question  of  whether  U.S.  forces 
overseas  are  at  the  proper  level,  and 
therefore,  of  the  subsidiary  question  of 
whether  U.S.  forces  in  Europe  should  be 
reduced  or  remain  at  the  level  of  320,000. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Europe,  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  chair,  considered 
the  Europesm  sispect  of  this  important 
question  Isist  year  in  extensive  hearings. 
At  that  time  I  supported  a  "substantial 
reduction"  of  these  320,000  troops  by 
which  I  meant  somewhere  between  50,- 
000  and  100,000. 1  was,  and  still  am,  con- 
vinced that  our  important  stake  in  the 
defense  of  Europe  csm  be  msiintsiined  sind 
even  enhanced  by  a  greater  proportional 
contribution  of  militsuy  msmpower  by 
our  NATO  allies. 

I  stiU  believe  in  that  basic  proposi- 
tion for  the  reasons  I  will  summarize  be- 
low.  But  I  do  not  wsmt  a  reduction  in 
our  Europ)ean  forces  because  I  accept  the 
concept  of  linkage  between  defense  and 
economic  issues  which  has  been  expressed 
frequently,  and  with  recent  harsh  state- 
ments, by  the  administration.  I  would 
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„ant  therefore,  to  disassoicate  myself 
explicitly  from  the  idea  that  we  are  sup- 
plying troops  in  Europe  in  return  for 
^ade  or  monetary  concessions  given  to  us 
gli^gdy  by  European  countries  or  which 
we  might  try  to  extract  from  them  in 
the  future. 

First  I  believe  that  Europe's  defense 
Is  in  our  national  interest.  The  com- 
munity of  beliefs,  values  and  history 
which  we  shsu-e  with  Western  Eun^je 
would  be  gravely  jeopardized  if  Europe 
should  either  fall  under  hostile  control 
or  become  so  threatened  by  such  control 
as  to  render  it  less  independent  and  less 
In  control  of  its  own  destiny  than  it  is 
today.  Let  me  add  immediately,  that  I 
believe  the  threat  of  such  hostile  siction 
or  control  is  remote  in  both  militsiry  and 
political  terms.  But  keeping  our  present 
close  ties  with  Europe  is  the  best  way 
I  know  of  keeping  those  possibilities 
,    remote. 

Second.  Europe  is  on  the  frontier,  I 
believe,  of  important  politicsd  change. 
Our  country,  in  recent  years  especially, 
has  become  somewhat  skeptical  of  both 
the  possibility  of  European  political  un- 
ion and  of  its  advantage  to  the  United 
States,  should  it  occur.  I  believe,  there- 
fore, that  we  should  reafflrm  our  earlier 
commitment  to  European  growth 
tltfough  economic  suid  political  union. 
We  should  recall  that  it  was  the  United 
States  which  urged  a  firm  political  union 
of  Western  European  countries.  We  saw, 
in  our  own  national  interest,  the  unity 
of  Europe  as  the  only  safeguard  against 
future  European  wars. 

Now  that  this  unity  is  well  on  its  way, 
we  seem  to  falter.  We  find  that  the  eco- 
nomic union  of  Europe  has  come  Ijefore 
its  political  transformation.  We  find  it 
distressing  to  deal  with  Europe  sis  an 
economic  unit  with  which  we  must  com- 
pete while  politically  it  is  still  divided 
on  many  importsmt  issues.  Yet  as  a  na- 
tion which  itself  was  formed  of  many 
disparate  elements  we  should  recall  our 
own  difBculties  in  the  period  of  confed- 
eration, our  own  Civil  War  and  the  ex- 
tended process  of  American  unification 
which  bridged  those  two  periods. 

Third.  In  these  first  two  points,  I  have 
emphasized  what  we  must  understand 
about  E^irope.  But  Europe  must  also  try 
to  understand  the  United  States  and 
why  the  pressure  for  reductions  of  U.S. 
forces  in  Europe  will  not  be  relieved 
without  a  substantisil  cut  in  those  forces. 

We  have  fought,  without  success,  a 
disastrous  and  misconceived  wsu*  in 
Southesist  Asia.  We  committed,  in  the 
course  of  that  venture,  men  and  money 
and  energy  that  we  needed  for  urgent 
tasks  at  home.  It  Is  quite  natural  there- 
fore that  we  are  still  In  a  process  of  re- 
consolidation  of  our  resources.  Psul  of 
that  process  is  a  serious  exsimination 
of  the  need  for  the  substantial  conven- 
tional military  forces  we  have  in  the 
United  States  smd  overseas.  This  exami- 
nation revesds  that  by  every  meaningful 
measure — military  manpower  sis  a  per- 
centage of  total  population,  percentage 
of  tax  revenue  committed  to  defense, 
and  defense  costs  sis  a  percentage  of 
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QNP— the  United  States  is  substantially 
ahead  of  all  of  the  developed  countries  of 
Europe,  that  is,  ahead  of  all  of  the  NATO 
countries  which  are  sdso  members  of  the 
European  conununity. 

I  find,  therefore,  an  imbalance  in  our 
admitted  and  accepted  role  in  defending 
western  Europe  in  our  own  interest.  We 
are  doing  more  than  our  share;  the 
European  coimtries  are  doing  less  than 
theirs.  Secretary  of  Defense  Schlesinger 
clearly  said  this  himself  in  our  hearings 
Isist  year. 

In  svunmary,  I  believe  we  must  do  the 
following: 

First,  reassure  Europe  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  support  its  political  and  eco- 
nomic union. 

Second,  resissure  Europe  that  our  mam- 
power  reductions  there  will  in  no  way 
affect  our  commitment  to  the  defense 
of  Europe  including,  of  course,  its  nu- 
clear defense. 

Third,  for  reasons  of  budgetary  costs, 
balance-of-payments  costs,  fairness  of 
burden  and  legitimate  retrenchment  of 
the  military  component  in  our  overall 
budget,  we  should  substantially  reduce 
our  forces  overseas,  including  those  in 
Europe. 

I  support,  therefore,  the  amendment 
to  reduce  our  oversesis  forces  by  100,000 
men  in  the  hope  that  part  of  these  reduc- 
tions will  apply  In  Europe  and  that  all 
of  these  reductions  will  be  reflected  in 
reduced  end-year  strength  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  Rather  than  nibble  away  at  the 
forces  in  Europe,  which  would  tend  to 
undermine  European  confidence  in  our 
commitment  there,  I  would  strongly  pre- 
fer setting  a  new  ceiling  of  forces  in 
Europe  in  the  area  of  250.000  personnel. 

Finally.  I  believe  that  such  a  reduction 
will  not  destroy  European  defense  plans 
but  will  spur  the  Europeans  to  orgsinize 
themselves  better  in  a  new  defense  ar- 
rangement in  which  they  can  work  in 
much  better  partnership  with  us  than 
they  do  today. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  Many 
Members  are  very  positive  here  as  to  the 
action  they  are  going  to  take  today, 
positive  in  the  sense  that  they  are  sure 
that  their  position  is  right  one  way 
or  another.  I  am  not.  I  do  not  tliink  that 
any  American  can  be  certain  that  he  is 
right  when  it  comes  to  a  decision  of  this 
kind.  But  we  live  in  a  chsinging  world, 
and  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  for 
a  nation,  for  a  people,  and  for  a  govern- 
ment— sind  for  a  Congress — to  do  is  to 
recognize  the  changes  and  to  suljust 
accordingly. 

In  the  past  our  troop  commitments 
oversesis  made  sense.  They  made  much 
sense  since  World  War  n.  They  preserved 
the  peace  for  30  years  under  the  doctrine 
of  containment.  But  the  world  nas 
changed  slgniflcsmtly  since  then,  and  so 
hsis  the  mission  of  the  United  States. 

When  the  United  States  was  commit- 
ted to  being  a  policemsm  of  the  world,  it 
made  sense  to  have  our  troops  scattered 
throughout  the  world  as  sm  American 
presence.  In  my  opinion,  it  still  msUces 


sense  to  do  so  in  Europe,  because  of  the 
very  seriousness  of  the  U£.  commitment 
to  Europe. 

In  my  opinion,  the  basic  reason  for  our 
troop  posture  in  Europe  is  not  a  military 
one  but  a  politicsd  one  because  of  the 
fear  it  would  create  in  the  minds  of  our 
NATO  allies  as  to  the  resilities  of  Amer- 
ica's commitment  to  Europe  and  to  the 
security  of  Europe,  smd,  therefore,  to 
the  United  Stated.  But  contsdnment  does 
not  any  longer  exist  sis  a  viable  American 
policy  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
world.  Vietnsmi  has  proven  that.  We  have 
thousands  of  troops — I  beUeve  it  is  35,- 
000 — in  Thailand.  For  what  purpose,  I 
submit?  For  what  purpose?  To  sissure  the 
pesice  in  Thailand  and  Southeast  Asia  as 
an  American  presence  with  the  con- 
comitant Americsm  threat  to  reenter 
Southeast  Asia?  I  submit  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  the  American  people  will  not 
tolerate  reentry  of  the  United  States  into 
Southeast  Asia. 

And  in  Japan,  we  must  sisk  the  same 
question.  And  in  Korea.  At  the  same 
time  we  have  seen  changes  over  these 
last  25  years  because  of  the  nuclear  age 
and  because  the  present  day  resility  of 
nuclear  parity  and  equsdity.  We  are  still 
fighting  the  last  world  war  in  my  op- 
inion, with  the  worldwide  presence  of 
troops.  We  must  not  make  the  mistake 
of  fighting  yesterday's  war.  Future  con- 
flicts will  not  be  fought,  I  submit,  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  fought  in 
World  War  n.  It  will  not  depend  upon 
the  presence  of  American  troops  strate- 
gically located  throughout  the  world, 
and  specifically  in  the  Southeast  smd  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  in  other  places. 

Obviously  and  clearly — and  I,  too,  have 
visited  our  troops  in  Europe — our  troops 
in  Europe  smd  the  NATO  force  together, 
in  my  opinion  and  in  the  opinion  of  msmy 
people,  are  not  of  sufficient  magnitude 
and  force  to  withstand  Russian  siggres- 
sion  in  Europe. 

And  we  all  know  what  deters  the  Rus- 
sians from  adventurism  in  Europe.  It  is 
not  only  the  presence  of  American 
troops.  It  is  the  threat  of  a  nuclear  es- 
calation which  is  the  real  deterrence.  The 
same  concern  exists  insofar  sis  the  future 
role  of  Japsm  is  concerned  or  roles  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Let  me  say  one  thing,  and  I  have  the 
greatest  admiration  for  the  militsur.  I 
respect  them.  I  think  they  have  served 
tills  Nation  well  at  all  times.  But  I  ssiy 
to  the  Members  that  unless  this  Congress 
reduces  troop  levels  overseas  we  will 
never  get  the  military  to  come  in  here 
and  voluntarily  tell  us  that  they  no  long- 
er need  the  men  in  the  various  places  in 
the  world  and  that  they  will  voluntarily 
reduce  their  troops  smd  stations.  We 
know  this  from  past  experience  and  past 
liistory. 

But  I  will  say  this.  Reference  was  msule 
that  we  will  endanger  our  foreign  policy. 
I  submit  that  a  reduction  in  troop  de- 
plojTnent  throughout  the  world  is  merely 
going  in  accordance  with  the  modern, 
present-day  American  policy,  and  for 
that  reason  if  for  no  other  we  should 
reduce  troops  throughout  the  world. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Oiaiko 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  now  the 
argument  has  been  made  that  the  major- 
ity leader  is  being  irresponsible.  The 
charge  has  been  made  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  is  not  responsible  because 
he  does  not  say  where  we  can  find  the 
troops  to  cut,  where  the  troop  cut  should 
be  made.  I  do  not  beheve  that  is  irrespon- 
sible. In  fact.  I  thinJc  it  is  the  opposite. 
It  is  extremely  responsible. 

We  are  saying  to  the  administration, 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Department 
of  Defense:  "You  know  better  than  we 
do  where  you  can  safely  reduce  troop 
numbers.  Do  so." 

We  know  that  we  do  not  want  to  take 
100.000  troops  out  of  Europe  at  this 
time,  but  I  submit  to  the  Members  that 
we  can  And  considerable  support  for  re- 
ducizig  forces  in  Europe  without  threat- 
ening the  NATO  Alliance.  We  know  we 
can  find  troops  in  Japan  and  we  can 
find  troops  in  Thailand  and  we  can  find 
troops  in  many  other  islands  of  the 
Pacific  which  have  no  bearing  on  the 
real  security  of  the  United  States.  We 
certainly  are  not  prepositioning  U.S. 
forces  overseas  for  further  American 
involvement  in  the  Par  East.  I  do  not 
vision  the  United  States  doing  that  in  the 
foreseeable  future  certainly.  So  it  is  a 
responsible  amendment.  It  is  leaving  the 
decision  as  to  the  troop  withdrawal  to 
the  Pentagon. 

But  the  amendment  does  do  this.  It 
does  say  that  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  want  to  see  a  reduction 
in  our  overseas  establishment  military- 
wise,  that  while  we  have  supported  our 
overseas  troop  presence  for  25  years,  we 
recognl2e  this  is  the  end  of  th;  policy  of 
containment  and  it  is  the  beginning  of  a 
new  foreign  policy,  a  foreign  policy 
which  oiu-  President  himself  is  trylnsj 
to  develop  with  the  Russians  and  others. 
It  does  not,  I  submit,  depend  upon  the 
presence  of  troops  scattered  throughout 
the  world. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chahrnan.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  Mr.  CNkill.  This  Is  an  area  in 
which  I  have  worked  for  some  time  and 
I  congratulate  the  gentleman  for  taking 
the  leadership  on  this  amendment.  I 
should  stress  from  the  outset  that  while 
this  amendment  cuts  100,000  troops  over- 
seas. It  does  not  mandate  their  deactiva- 
tion. However.  I  believe  the  Intent  of  the 
majority  leader  has  been  made  clear; 
that  Is.  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
will  deactivate  these  troops  once  they 
are  brought  home.  That  hitent  should  be 
stressed  here  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  seldom  that  we 
have  an  opportimlty  to  move  toward  the 
achievement  of  several  goals  In  one 
amendment.  I  would  submit  that  this 
amendment  offers  us  just  such  an  oppor- 
tunity. With  its  adoption  we  can  begin  to 
cut  the  fat  out  of  our  military  budget  and 
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payments  situation,  we  can  take  a  mean 
ingf ul  step  toward  the  much  talked  about 
goal  of  reordering  national  priorities,  and 
we  can  contribute  to  a  worldwide  de- 
tente, a  detente  which  has  the  full  sup- 
port of  this  administration. 

Economically,  there  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  desirability  of  this  proposal. 
We  are  faced  this  year  with  the  largest 
peacetime  military  budget  ever  presented 
to  Congress.  After  World  War  n,  that 
budget  was  cut  by  $89.5  billion,  after  the 
Korean  war  by  ^36.8  billion.  Yet  follow- 
ing our  disengagement  from  Vietnam 
that  budget  has  been  increased  by  some 
$14  billion.  Manpower  costs  represent  56 
percent  of  that  budget.  Costs  for  over- 
seas troops  approach  $30  billion  an- 
nually. Secretaray  of  Defense  Schlesinger 
himself  has  indicated  there  is  room  for 
cuts  in  the  manpower  area,  citing  some 
20.000  support  troops  in  Europe  alone 
that  could  be  reduced  without  significant 
impact  on  our  NATO  commitments. 

A  fiu^her  economic  consideration  is 
that  of  our  balance  of  payments.  Al- 
though we  did  not  witness  a  deficit  in 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  the  indica- 
tion is  that  increasing  oil  costs  will  once 
again  put  us  In  a  deficit  situation. 
Clearly,  a  cut  in  overseas  troops  will  help 
remedy  that  situation. 

Domestically,  this  amendment  con- 
forms with  the  much  needed  reorder- 
mg  of  naUonal  priorities  with  which  so 
many  have  concerned  themselves.  It  has 
been  estimated  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  the  average  cost  of  main- 
taining one  uniformed  soldier  including 
pay,  subsistence  and  allowances  Is 
$12,500.  Using  these  figures  the  savings 
under  this  a.Tiendment  would  approach 
$1.2  billion  annually. 

We  should,  of  course,  not  fool  our- 
selves into  thinking  that  we  are  trans- 
ferring this  $1.2  billion  from  the  mili- 
tary budget  to  education,  or  health  serv-  ' 
ices,  or  environmental  control  or  to  any 
of  the  myriad  of  pressing  domestic  needs. 
Unfortunately,  the  Congress  never  has 
the  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  budget  as 
a  whole  and,  therefore,  determines  with 
one  decision  what  the  national  priorities 
are  to  be.  We  can  only  vote  one  item  at 
a  time,  each  of  us  trying  to  be  consistent 
with  what  we  believe  those  priorities 
should  be.  This  amendment  offers  us  that 
opportunity. 

This  administration  has  talked  a  great 
deal  about  reordering  national  priorities, 
having  brought  our  troops  home  from 
Vietnam,  it  has  called  for  a  conversion 
from  a  wartime  to  a  peacetime  economy. 
This  amendment  begins  to  answer  that 
call. 

Strategically,  this  amendment  is  fully 
in  line  with  the  policy  this  administra- 
tion has  embarked  upon — a  policy  of  de- 
tente and  of  reduction  of  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary presence  abroad.  The  desire  for  a 
detente  with  the  east  has  been  at  the 
core  of  this  administration's  foreign 
policy.  It  has  told  both  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  the  People's  Republic  of  China  that 
In  an  easing  of  tension,  rests  the 
hope  of  future  peace.  Nowhere  could  the 
sincerity  of  this  hope  be  more  easily 


miUtary  presence  around  the  world  m 
Admiral  Moorer,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  pointed  out  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  last 
year:  "" 

True  detente  requires  a  reduction  in  thm 
underlying  political  and  economic  boutc^ 
of  conflict  and  an  atmosphere  free  of  ttaZ 
and  the  threat  of  force.  ^^ 

"The  administration  Itself  has  spoken 
in  terms  of  troop  reduction  in  puttln£ 
forth  the  "Nixon  doctrine."  As  was  said 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  manpower 
report  for  fiscal  year  1975: 

We  shall  fumlBb  mUltary  and  economic 
assistance  when  required  In  accordance  with 
our  treaty  commitments,  but  we  shaU  look 
to  the  nation  dU«ctly  threatened  to  assuiuB 
the  primary  responsibility  of  provldlnK  tha 
manpower  for  our  defense. 

Or  as  Mr.  Nixon  himself  has  said: 
A  more  balanced  and  realistic  American 
role  in  the  world  la  essential  If  American 
commitments  are  to  be  sustained  over  the 
long  puu  ...  to  Insist  that  other  nations 
play  a  role  Is  not  a  retreat  from  responslbU- 
Ity,  It  Is  a  sharing  of  responslbUlty.  This  is 
not  a  way  for  America  to  withdraw  from 
lt3  Indispensable  role  In  the  world.  It  Is  a  way 
the  only  way.  we  can  carry  out  our  respon- 
slbUlty. 

The  approach  we  are  offering  in  this 
amendment  is  a  flexible  one.  It  makes  no 
attempt  to  dictate  from  where  overseas 
troops  must  be  taken,  leaving  this  deci- 
sion to  the  Pentagon.  In  Asia  alone  we 
see  the  posslblUty  of  reducing  our  troops 
levels  by  the  100.000  called  for  in  this 
amendment,  tn  Japan  and  the  Ryukus 
Islands  we  maintain  55.000  troops;  in 
the  Philippines,  16,000;  in  South  Korea 
38.000;  in  Thailand.  36,000;  in  Taiwan! 
6.000. 

It  has  been  said  today  that  we  are 
offering  a  totally  irresponsible  amend- 
ment. Yet  Is  it  irresponsible  to  attempt 
economies  on  our  defense  budget  similar 
to  the  economies  we  are  requiring  of 
every  other  agency  in  the  Government? 
to  the  contrary.  Is  it  irresponsible  to 
make  a  positive  contribution  to  our  bal- 
ance of  payments?  to  the  contrary. 

Is  it  irresponsible  to  take  a  meaning- 
ful step  toward  reordering  this  Nation's 
spending  priorities?  to  the  contrary. 

Is  it  irresponsible  to  leave  the  Pen- 
tagon with  the  fiexlbillty  to  cut  tro«)8 
where  they  feel  those  cuts  can  best  be 
made?  to  the  contrary. 

Is  it  irresponsible  to  demonstrate  our 
sincere  belief  In  detente  by  contributing 
to  that  detente?  to  the  contrary. 

To  all  these  questions,  gentlemen,  the 
suiswer  Is  no.  Today,  I  am  supporting  ft 
responsible  amendment,  one  which  Is 
flexible  in  approach,  and  one  which 
moves  toward  the  attainment  of  multi- 
ple goals.  I  urge  you  to  join  me  In  this 
effort. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognises 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
v.'ords. 
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I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  one  point  of  inconsistency  here 
that  I  would  like  to  explore  for  just  a 
moment.  That  is  if  the  proponents  of 
these  troop  cut  amendments  are  so  will- 
ing to  recognize  the  wisdom  and  heed 
the  advice  of  the  Defense  Department 
and  the  administration  in  determining 
where  these  mandated  troop  cuts  would 
take  place,  why  are  they  so  unwilling  to 
recognize  the  wisdom  and  heed  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Defense  Department  and  the 
administration  when  they  recommend 
against  these  troop  cut  amendments? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
to  me. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  dis- 
cussed the  need  of  perspective,  but  no- 
body in  this  debate  has  discussed  the 
number  of  our  troops  overseas  that  have 
actually  been  withdrawn.  In  1968,  over  1 
million  men  were  overseas.  We  now  have 
about  435,000.  That  Is  a  reduction  of  al- 
most 650,000. 

No  one  Is  arguing  about  the  concept  of 
reducing  the  number  of  troops  overseas. 
What  we  should  be  concerned  about  is 
this  proposal  to  cut  by  25  percent  below 
the  present  substantially  reduced  level 
in  an  18-month  period.  I  think  that  Is 
totally  Irresponsible. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  in  his  remarks 
seemed  to  imply  that  Admiral  Moorer, 
as  our  top  military  ofBcer.  felt  there  was 
no  contradiction  between  troop  reduc- 
tions and  detente.  I  quote  Secretary 
Schlesinger: 

There  Is  no  contradiction  between  detente 
and  the  maintenance  of  an  appropriate  level 
of  military  power.  The  second  is  essential  to 
the  first.  If  we  faU  to  maintain  a  worldwide 
military  equlUbrlum.  the  hopes  for  detente 
wUl  be  undermined. 

I  might  say  that  Admiral  Moorer  was 
sitting  on  Secretary  Schlesinger's  right 
when  he  made  that  statement,  and  he 
made  no  effort  In  his  testimony,  which 
followed,  to  contradict  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chahman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch) 
said  a  moment  ago  that  there  was  noth- 
ing inconsistent  with  supporting  the 
O'Neill  amendment  and  oiu*  established 
foreign  policy.  Well,  obviously  one  of  the 
key  elements  of  that  foreign  policy  Is  to 
try  to  get  an  agreement  with  the  Soviets 
In  Vienna  for  a  mutual  force  reduction 
of  Warsaw  Pact  forces. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
think  in  any  realistic  sense  that,  if  the 
House  were  to  mandate  the  O'Neill 
amendment    today,    which,    as    I    just 


pointed  out,  will  direct  a  reduction  of  at 
least  40,000  of  our  forces  hi  NATO,  the 
Russians  would  ever  agree  to  any  mesis- 
ure  of  reduction  at  all? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  do  not,  but  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  to  our  distinguished 
majority  leader  after  one  obser%'ation. 

I  was  in  Korea  about  a  month  before 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  I  was 
briefed  at  CINCPAC  by  Admiral  Guyler 
and  by  the  commander  In  chief  of  our 
United  Nations  forces  in  Korea,  General 
Stillwell.  What  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  inferred  earUer  was  contrary 
to  what  I  was  told  while  I  was  there. 
Every  indication  I  got  was  that  our  pres- 
ence there  was  In  our  national  interest. 
I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  has  some 
secret  which  he  could  impart  to  us? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  regard- 
less of  the  statement  I  read,  a  stat^ent 
that  was  carefully  gone  over  by  the  prop- 
er authorities  who  normally  brief  us,  I 
agree  with  everything  the  gentleman 
said. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Fish- 
er) said  that  I  said  the  troop  forces  were 
going  to  remain  the  same,  and  I  would 
like  my  remarks  to  stay  at  that. 

Just  let  me  make  this  conmient  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Prk- 
linghuysen).  It  is  my  opinion  that  we 
would  still  be  in  the  Vietnam  war  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  It  Is  my  idea  now  that 
It  is  the  same;  we  would  still  have  a 
million  troops  overseas  If  It  were  not  for 
the  fact  that  some  of  us  on  the  floor 
have  gone  Into  matters  like  this.  If  the 
Members  of  Congress  do  not  show  some 
feeling  and  some  influence,  if  they  just 
go  on  the  basis  that  they  want  reports 
of  what  the  Army  says  or  the  Defense 
Department,  they  would  give  us  exactly 
the  same  results  with  regard  to  troops 
which  they  gave  us  with  regard  to 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  say  In  conclusion  that  I  think  we 
have  thoroughly  discussed  and  thorough- 
ly exhausted  the  subject.  I  certainly  hope 
that  we  would  get  on  with  it  and  vote 
now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  tied 
to  some  arbitrary  dollar  goal  rather  than 
to  international  security  needs. 

In  relation  to  Soviet  deployments,  our 
commitments  are  modest. 

There  Is  much  reference  to  319,000 
U.8.  troops  In  Europe.  Actually,  that 
troop  figure  for  Elurope  Includes  those 
afloat  with  the  6th  Fleet.  The  actual 
number  of  U.S.  ground  troops  in  Western 
Europe  committed  to  the  NATO  mission 
is  183.000.  U.S.  troops  make  up  10  per- 
cent of  the  ground  forces  of  NATO. 

By  contrast.  Soviet  troops  make  up  50 
percent  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  forces  In 
Central  Europe.  The  Soviets  have  430,000 
troops  in  Warsaw  Pact  countries. 

The  United  States  has  iVz  divisions  hi 
Western  Europe.  The  Soviets  have  31 
divisions  in  the  Warsaw  Pact. 


The  size  of  our  Armed  Forces  in  terms 
of  manpower  is  small  when  compared  to 
the  Soviets  or  the  Chinese  and,  there- 
fore, sensible  strategy  requires  forward 
deployments  and  superiority  In  firepower. 

The  United  States  has  13  active  divi- 
sions in  its  entire  Armed  Force.  The  So- 
viets have  45  divisions  on  the  Chinese 
border  alone. 

The  Armed  Forces  provided  for  in  the 
committee  bill  are  40,000  fewer  than  au- 
thorized m  fiscal  year  1974.  It  is  1.3  mil- 
Uon  lower  than  we  had  in  fiscal  year  1968 
at  the  peak  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  Army  has  been  making,  in  the  last 
year,  the  effort  Congress  has  urged  for 
some  years  to  increase  its  combat 
strength  without  increasing  total  man- 
power. The  Army  is  going  from  a  13-divI- 
sion  force  at  the  present  time,  fiscal  year 

1974,  to  14  divisions  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1975.  with  an  increase  in  end 
strength  of  only  3,000.  Since  a  UjS.  divi- 
sion nimibers  approximately  18,000  to 
20,000  men.  you  can  see  that  this  con- 
version involves  considerable  reduction 
of  support  spaces.  If  we  make  a  massive 
reduction  in  the  Army  now,  we  would 
take  away  the  fiexibllity  to  make  these 
changes  and  destroy  the  incentive  for 
better  management  and  for  increasing 
the  combat-to-support  ratio. 

This  amendment  would  determine  now 
our  overseas  end  strength  for  December 

1975.  some  20  months  away.  We  would  be 
making  a  determination  on  deployments 
for  a  time  in  the  future  long  before  we 
can  predict  what  the  requirements  at 
that  time  would  be. 

The  worst  thing  about  this  amendment 
is  that  it  would  signal  to  both  alUes  and 
potential  enemies  that  we  are  suffering 
fatigue  of  the  spirit  and  unilaterally 
pullmg  back  from  our  position  of  world 
leadership.  It  would  remove  the  Incen- 
tive that  the  Soviets  have  to  negotiate 
with  us  for  reductlwis  in  their  owr  troops 
as  well  as  ours;  it  ^ould  reduce  the  in- 
centive for  our  aillies  to  improve  their 
own  forces;  and  it  would  signial  to  China 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  that  we  would 
be  less  prepared  to  defend  our  friends  in 
a  crisis. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  ChairmEm,  probably  everything 
has  been  said  on  this  subject  that  can 
be.  but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  Is  one 
point  that  I  have  not  heard  made,  al- 
though-I  have  not  been  here  all  after- 
noon. That  is,  if  we  want  to  reduce 
troops,  why  do  we  say  troops  overseas? 
Why  not  offer  an  amendment  which  says 
that  we  will  have  100,000  fewer  troops 
altogether? 

And  then  let  the  Pentagon  decide.  If 
we  are  going  to  bring  troops  home  from 
NATO — and  if  tHis  amendment  passes, 
we  are  going  to;  I  do  not  care  what  any- 
body else  says — we  are  going  to  put  them 
in  Port  Bragg.  N.C.  It  is  going  to  cost 
more  to  put  them  in  Port  Bragg,  N.C. 
than  it  is  to  leave  them  in  Germany. 
We  had  better  discharge  troops  in  this 
country  instead  of  doing  that. 

If  somehow  or  other  I  were  to  become 
President  of  the  United  States  next  week. 
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there  Is  Just  one  thing  I  am  sure  I  would 
do,  and  that  Is  that  I  would  keep  Henry 
Kissinger  on  as  Secretary  of  State  If  he 
would  stay  there.  What  we  are  doing  if 
we  pass  this  amendment  Is  that  we  are 
cutting  his  negotiating  abUlty  with  the 
Russians  by  whatever  troops  we  have  to 
bring  home.   We   are  handing  them  a 
blank  check  saying,  "No,  you  do  not  need 
to  negotiate.  The  Congress  did  It  for  you." 
Mr.    Chairman.    I    am    for    bringing 
troops  home  if  we  can  negotiate,  but  do 
not  let  anybody  t€U  us,  as  I  heard  the 
gentleman  from  our  side  try  to  a  few 
minutes  ago,  that  the  deterrent  is  the 
A-bomb,  because  nobody  In  Europe  be- 
lieves that.  I  do  not  believe  it,  and  no 
other  Member  in  this  Chamber  really 
believes  It,  because  if  we  do  not  have 
any  troops  over  there  and  the  Russians 
move,  they  know,  the  Europeans  know, 
and  we  know  that  we  are  not  going  to 
start  an  atomic  war.  Do  not  let  anybody 
kid  us  about  that. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HAYS.  I  will  yield  briefly. 
Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  would  suggest  tlrnt  we 
would  not  start  a  war.  but  during  the 
Israeli-Arab  war  there  was  an  alert. 

Mr.  HAYS.  There  was  an  alert,  but 
we  had  troops  there,  and  they  knew  that 
if  they  started  anything,  we  were  going 
to  move.  What  your  amendment  really 
does 


Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  am  merely  asking  the 
gentleman  a  question. 

Mr.  HAYS.  No;  you  are  not  asking  a 
question.  You  are  making  a  statement 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  There  was  an  all-out 
alert. 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  we  are  going  to  pass  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  I  would  just  as 
soon  pass  an  amendment  to  send  a  bll- 
Uon  doUars  and  100,000  troops  to  the 
Syrians,  and  I  do  not  care  much  for  the 
Syrians,  frankly,  because  that  would  be 
just  about  as  Impartial  as  you  could  get 
That  would  signal  to  everybody  whose 
side  we  were  on,  would  It  not?  Do  you 
think  the  Ssnians  would  be  negotiating' 
I  do  not  think  they  would,  and  every- 
body knows  they  would  not. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  saying  that  if  we 
have  to  bring  troops  home  from  NATO 
they  are  not  going  to  negotiate  after  a 
troop  withdrawal  in  Europe.  Do  not  let 
anybody  tell  us  they  are. 

I  think  the  only  sensible  way  to  ap- 
proach this  matter,  if  we  want  to  re- 
duce troops,  is  to  say  to  the  Pentagon, 
Cut  them  down  and  decide  where,  down 
at  Port  Bragg  or  wherever."  But  let  us 
not  say  we  have  to  bring  them  home 
from  abroad  at  a  time  like  this. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  talked  to  the 
foreign  minister  of  one  of  the  NATO 
countries  on  Monday  of  this  week  They 
are  debating  right  now  in  their  parlia- 
ment what  they  are  going  to  do  about 
their  commitment.  He  was  very  candid 
and  told  me  that.  What  they  do  will  de- 
pend on  what  we  do  here  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  want  to  destroy 
NATO,  if  we  want  to  force  Pinlandlza- 
tion  on  Western  Europe — and  you  know 
what  that  term  means  to  the  Soviets— 
this  is  the  way  to  do  It. 


What  that  term  means  is  simply  that 
the  word  is  passed  around  that  the 
United  States  does  not  care  any  more, 
and  one  by  one  those  weak  nations  in 
Europe  are  going  to  come  to  terms  on 
whatever  conditions  they  can  get  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  conditions  are  not 
going  to  be  good  for  us. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  argue  with  any- 
body about  whether  we  have  too  many 
troops  in  Thailand  or  in  North  Korea. 
But  as  I  said  a  year  ago.  and  I  repeat  for 
the  Members  today,  I  got  my  fingers 
burned  way  back  in  the  early  part  of 
1950  when  I  voted  not  to  defend  Korea 
any  more.  It  passed  by  two  votes,  and 
within  months  the  North  Koreans  de- 
cided that  we  had  already  signaled  what 
we  were  going  to  do.  and  they  moved. 

I  considered  that  my  vote  was  the  vote 
that  could  have  caused  that  war.  and  I 
lived  with  it.  and  I  siiffered  with  it.  I  am 
not  going  to  vote  today  to  hamstring 
our  people  at  NATO  at  the  vital  time 
when  we  are  trying  to  negotiate  and 
when  we  have  the  best  negotiator  in  the 
business  working  for  us.  I  am  not  going 
to  vote  to  pull  the  rug  out  from  under 
him.  and  I  hope  the  other  Members  will 
not  either. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strihe  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  realize  the  de- 
bate on  the  pendlnfe  amendment  has  been 
somewhat  lengthly.  I  am  not  going  to 
give  up  my  right  to  speak,  after  seeking 
to  gain  recognition  for  over  an  hour  Not 
being  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  I  ask  my  colleagues' 
indulgence. 

Because  of  the  lengthy  debate  that  has 
gone  on,  we  might  be  tending  at  this 
time  to  be  confused  as  to  what  Is  before 
us^  So  let  me  review  the  situation  briefly: 
There  Is  the  Deliums  amendment,  which 
calls  for  a  reduction  of  198.000  troops, 
and  then  there  Is  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  to  the  Deliums 
amendment,    the    O'Neill    amendment, 
which  calls  for  a  reduction  of  American 
troops  on  foreign  soil  by  100.000  The  cut 
proposed   by   the   DeUums   amendment 
may  be  too  severe,  but,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  O'Neill  proposal  offers  a  sen- 
sible compromise.  Much  has  been  said 
about  the  amendment's  not  indicating 
where  the  troops  are  to  be  cut,  where 
they  are  to  come  from,  and  that  this  is 
irresponsible. 

There  are  2.000  places  throughout  the 
world  where  American  troops  are  sta- 
tioned on  foreign  lands.  Certainly  it  is 
the  most  responsible  approach  on  the 
part  of  our  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er to  leave  It  to  the  experts  to  decide  from 
where  the  100,000  troops  are  to  be 
reduced. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  If 
this  amendment  passes,  :t  ynonld  mean  a 
reduction  of  25,000  troops  from  Korea 
about  58,000  troops  from  Japan  and 
Okinawa,  and  perhaps  aU  the  troops 
from  Thailand  or  the  Philippines 

Under  the  O'Neill  amendment.  If  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that 
troops  in  Asia  could  be  cut  without 
Jeopardizing   our   national    security   or 
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threatening  the  world  peace,  then  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  do  it  If  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that 
troops  could  be  cut  from  NATO  without 
jeopardy,  he  may  do  it.  But  the  amend- 
ment does  not  provide  that  trtwps  shall 
be  withdrawn  from  Europe,  notwith- 
standing contentions  of  those  who  ap- 
pose the  amendment.  The  decision  as  to 
where  the  troops  shall  be  cut  is  wisely 
left  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Certainly  our  distinguished  majority 
leader  would  not  offer  an  amendment 
which  will  jeopardize  our  national  secu- 
rity  or  world  peace.  He  is  a  man  of  peace- 
he  is  a  man  who  stands  for  national  se- 
curity. Any  statement,  as  was  made  on 
this  floor  during  the  past  hour  that  the 
amendment  is  an  irresponsible  move  on 
the  part  of  those  who  propose  it  is  in 
itself.  Irresponsible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  O'Neill  amendment 
for  the  edification  of  those  Members  who 
have  not  read  the  amendment  or  heard 
it  read,  merely  provides  that: 

No  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  may  be 
used  after  December  31.  1875.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  more  than  335.000  mili- 
tary personnel  permanently  or  temporarUy 
assl3:ned  at  land  bases  outside  the  United 
States  and  lU  possessions;  provided  further 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  determine 
the  appropriate  worldwide  overseas  areas 
from  which  this  phased  reduction  of  100  000 
military  personnel  will  be  made 
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In  the  event  that  the  world  sltuaUon 
should  change,  the  Congress  can  immedi- 
ately act  to  meet  the  situation.  The  world 
situation  changes,  as  we  all  know.  Today 
we  are  at  peace;  we  have  no  war  in  Viet- 
nam. Today  we  are  negotiating  with  the 
Russians.  We  have  made  peace  overtures 
to  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and 
are  in  the  process  of  establishing  trade 
and  diplomatic  relations  with  that  coun- 
try. In  fact,  a  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  from  Asia  wUl  indicate  to  that  one 
nation  in  Asia  with  which  we  fear  we 
might  go  to  war  that  we  are  trying  to 
create  a  favorable  Impression,  and  that 
we  are  doing  what  we  say  we  are  going  to 
do— seek  every  possible  means  to  be  at 
peace  with  that  nation. 

By  adoption  of  the  O'Neill  amendment, 
we  will  prove  to  the  peoples  of  the  world 
that  W3  are,  indeed,  seekers  of  world 
peace. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
other  Immediate  and  more  pragmatic 
benefits  to  be  gained  from  the  O'Neill 
amendment.  Reducing  American  troops 
stationed  in  foreign  lands  by  100.000 
could  mean  a  savings  of  more  than  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year.  At  a  time  when  so 
many  of  our  desirable  and  necessary 
domestic  programs  in  education,  housing, 
aid  to  the  handicapped  and  needy,  are 
suffering  for  lack  of  funds,  this  substan- 
tial amount  could  certainly  be  put  to  bet- 
ter use. 

Our  Nation's  balance  of  payments,  too, 
could  be  improved  by  the  adoption  of  the 
O'Neill  amendment.  While  it  is  true  that 
NATO  nations  are  presently  required  to 
offset  payments  imbalances  resulting 
from  deployment  of  U.S.  troops  In  Eu- 
rope, there  Is  no  comparable  provision 
covering  the  200,000  troops  deployed  In 
other  areas  of  the  world. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  O'Neill  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  primary  cause  of  the  rec- 
ord inflation  we  face  today  is  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  habit  of  spending 
more  money  than  it  collects. 

And,  thus,  it  is  incumbent  upon  all  of 
us  in  the  Congress  to  work  to  reduce 
Federal  spending,  except  in  those  areas 
of  critical  importance  or  need,  with  the 
goal  of  achieving  a  balanced  budget. 

Due  to  its  size  and  cost,  the  Defense 
DQ)artment  is  the  place  to  stcurt  trim- 
ming, recognizing,  of  course,  Uiat  our 
Armed  Services  must  be  second  to  none. 
As  the  largest  single  Federal  activity,  ab- 
sorbing 30  percent  of  our  budget  and  6 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product, 
the  Defense  Department  can  only  be 
justified  in  terms  of  national  security — 
a  type  of  insurance  policy. 
.  And  like  an  insurance  policy,  it  must  be 
adequate,  but  not  so  costly  as  to  price 
food,  shelter  and  other  essentials  beyond 
reach  and  out  of  the  budget. 

Our  defense  budget — totalling  $90  bil- 
lion— can  and  should  be  cut,  not  to  re- 
duce our  security  capabilities,  but  rather 
to  get  more  defense  for  our  money. 

Presently,  almost  one-third  of  our 
troops  are  deployed  overseas,  which,  be- 
cause of  logistics,  are  more  costly  to  sus- 
tain than  troops  here  at  home.  And.  In 
Europe  our  nearly  200.000  ground 
troops — which  cost  $69,000  per  soldier  to 
sustain — are  geared  to  a  long,  protracted 
conflict. 

Yet,  the  purpose  of  our  troops  Is  not  to 
defend  Europe,  but  rather  to  deter  ag- 
gression by  showing  the  American  flag; 
in  effect,  the  presence  of  our  troops 
shows  any  potential  aggressor  that  to 
start  anything  in  Europe  is  to  pick  a 
fight  with  America. 

Thus,  the  question  we  should  be  ask- 
ing is  "how  many  troops  are  sufficient 
to  assure  a  potential  enemy  that  a  strike 
at  Europe  is  also  a  strike  at  America  smd 
our  nuclear  might?" 

And,  to  me.  It  would  be  both  proper 
and  prudent  to  reduce  the  level  of  our 
overseas  troops.  A  reduction  of  less  than 
25  percent  of  overseas  troop  commit- 
ments could  serve  as  both  a  deterrent, 
and  thus  preserve  our  security,  and  as  a 
money  saver — allowing  a  $1.2  billion  sav- 
ings to  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  have  both  secu- 
rity and  cut  spending — both  of  which 
most  be  accorded  the  highest  priority. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  In  voting  for  the 
OTJelll  amendment. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  O'Neill  amendment. 
TWfi  amendment  which  proposes  to  re- 
duce our  forces  overseas  by  100,000  men 
by  December  31, 1975,  is  weU  thought  out. 
*nd  represents  a  restrained  opportunity 
to  cut  out  excess  spending  in  the  military 
without  substantially  impairing  the 
•trength  of  our  national  security. 

Manpower  expenses  constitute  over 
•Opercent  of  our  military  costs.  Some 
Dg>artment  of  Defense  estimates,  after 
PX's.  pensions  payments  and  other  man- 
power related  expenses  are  figured  to  go 


as  high  as  56  percent.  Clearly,  If  we  are 
to  make  a  real  effort  to  cut  our  budget, 
to  stick  within  our  budget  ceiling  and 
President  Nixon's  budget  ceiling,  we  must 
cut  the  defense  budget  down  to  a  figure 
proportional  to  our  limited  resources,  our 
national  security  needs,  and  our  total 
priority  values.  Reductions  of  land- 
based  troops  overseas  is  an  Inflation 
fighter. 

Using  the  Etepartment  of  Defense  fig- 
ures which  indicate  that  it  takes  $12.- 
500  to  maintain  one  uniformed  soldier, 
it  has 'been  estimated  that  this  amend- 
ment will  produce  a  savings  of  approxi- 
mately $1.2  billion.  This  saving  does  not 
coimt  the  support  costs,  civilian  em- 
ployees, dependents,  and  other  benefits 
to  be  saved.  This  figure  does  not  take 
into  suM^unt  the  savings  which  will  be 
realized  in  our  balance-of-payments  def- 
icit which  Is  a  factor  that  has  become 
extremely  important  given  the  tremen- 
dous increase  in  foreign  oil  prices.  The 
Department  of  Defense  itself  estimates 
that,  in  spite  of  progress  on  the  Jackson- 
Nunn  amendment,  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficiencies  resulting  from  Euro- 
pean troop  commitments  alone  will  be 
$2.1  billion  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  troops  abroad 
could  be  Justified  if  such  a  commitment 
was  essential  to  the  preservation  of  our 
national  security.  However,  there  are 
msuiy  areas  of  the  world  where  we  could 
cut  the  number  of  our  troojis  while  not 
risking  the  credibility  of  our  involvement. 

Europe  is  the  area  which  has  received 
the  most  attention.  When  I  first  came  to 
Congress,  I  made  an  extensive  study  of 
our  ground  forces  in  Europe,  and  con- 
cluded that  we  could  bring  back  and 
release  150.000  troops  without  endanger- 
ing the  nuclear  shield  which  we  were 
providing  to  Europe  through  NATO.  In- 
tervening events  have  made  the  case  for 
these  reductions  even  stronger. 

In  the  last  year  we  have  continued  to 
make  progress  in  our  policy  of  detente 
with  Russia.  SALT  I  Is  signed  and  SALT 
II  Is  In  progress.  Yet  despite  these  ten- 
sion-relaxing actions  our  troop  conmilt- 
ment  in  Europe  is  still  317,000  men — a 
figure  which  is  well  over  one -half  of  our 
total  troop  commitment  overseas.  Many 
of  these  troops  are  stationed  in  Ger- 
manv.  apparently  guarding  against  an 
overland  Invasion  from  the  east.  More 
than  anything,  they  give  Russia  an  ex- 
cuse to  keep  her  own  troops  in  Central 
Europe. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  Europeans 
have  been  paying  us  a  small  sum  to  off- 
set our  balance-of-payment  deficit.  The 
amount  paid  by  our  allies  is  only  a  frac- 
tion of  what  it  costs  to  maintain  our 
forces  In  Europe.  I  do  not  like  having  a 
"rent-an-army"  service  for  others  who 
can  defend  themselves  and  who  are  pay- 
ing a  substsjitially  smaller  portion  of 
their  GNP  than  we  are.  for  their  own  de- 
fense. The  French  have  been  the  most 
emphatic  in  demanding  that  our  troops 
remain.  Yet  it  was  the  French  who 
kicked  us  and  NATO  out  of  France,  and 
it  is  UiK,  French  who  are  now  using  their 
defense  dollars  in  atmospheric  nuclear 
testing  In  the  South  Pacific. 


Ovtr  28  years  after  World  Wai-  n,  the 
United  States  still  has  over  55,000  troops 
stationed  in  Japan.  But  if  you  read  the 
Department  of  Defense  tables,  the  figure 
is  only  19,000.  The  reason  for  this  dis- 
crepancy is  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense lists  the  36,000  troops  in  the  Ryu- 
kyuan  Islands  separately.  The  Ryultyu 
Islands  have  been  a  part  of  Japan  since 
the  Meijl  Restoration  of  1871.  They  were 
occupied  by  the  United  States  following 
World  War  n  and  they  have  been  re- 
cently returned  to  Japan.  I  believe  that 
the  55,000  troops  stationed  in  Japan  may 
be  too  high. 

North  Korea  and  South  Korea  have 
indicated  they  will  reimify  in  the  next 
few  years.  Yet  we  continue  to  have 
36,000  men  stationed  In  Korea  despite 
the  fact  that  the  South  Korean  armed 
forces  is  among  the  largest  and  most 
modem  in  the  world. 

•nius,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  are  a 
number  of  areas  ripe  for  troop  reduc- 
tions. Moreover,  this  amendment  pro- 
vides the  administration  with  great  fiex- 
ibility  In  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
does  not  have  to  withdraw  troops  from 
any  particular  area.  He  can  pick  and 
choose  as  he  pleases  so  long  as  our  over- 
seas forces  are  reduced  by  100.000  men 
by  December  31,  1975. 

Given  the  savings  this  sunendment 
will  produce  in  a  time  when  we  must  all 
be  concerned  with  the  effects  of  inflation 
and  the  relatively  minimal  impact  this 
reduction  of  forces  will  have  on  our  na- 
tional security  I  urge  passage  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
ridiculously  easy  to  draw  up  a  list  of 
100,000  military  personnel  who  could  be 
brought  home  with  no  adverse  effect  on 
national  security. 

We  have  about  37,000  Air  Force  per- 
sonnel in  Thailand.  What  are  they  doing 
there?  Our  colleague  Mr.  Rkid  has  sug- 
gested they  are  flying  "practice"  missions 
with  live  bombs  against  live  human  in- 
surgent targets.  If  this  can  be  verified, 
it  will,  in  my  view,  be  grounds  for  court- 
martial  of  all  responsible  military  offi- 
cials and  Impeachment  of  all  responsible 
civilian  officials.  It  is  illegal  for  them  to 
operate  in  Indochina,  and  In  these  days 
of  Intercontinental  bombers  and  mlssilea, 
we  do  not  need  men  in  Thailand  to 
threaten  China.  So  all  of  them  could 
come  home. 

We  have  198,000  ground  forces  in  Eu- 
rope. The  Army  claims  only  40  percent 
or  79,000,  of  these  men  are  support 
forces.  Outside  authorities  such  as  Col. 
Edward  King  estimate  true  support  forces 
at  70  percent,  or  139,000  men.  So  all  we 
have  to  do  is  to  reduce  the  support  forces 
to  the  number  the  Army  says  it  already 
has.  and  we'll  have  another  60.000  men 
on  the  way  home,  with  dependents. 

There  Is  our  100,000  right  there.  We 
can  easily  find  more  in  the  40,000  in 
Korea,  who  have  long  outlived  their  use- 
fulness. 

It  is  argued  that  we  should  not  reduce 
unilaterally  because  of  the  effect  this 
would  have  on  the  MBFR  talks.  Bir. 
Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  sit  stlU  and 
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watch  these  talks  used  as  a  device  for 
preventing  reductions.  We  should  not 
tolerate  the  administration's  strategy  of 
wasting  half  a  decade  in  negotiations 
during  which  unilateral  reductions  are 
prohibited,  then  producing  a  token  5 
or  10  percent  reduction,  and  there- 
after prohibiting  further  reductions  as 
giving  away  our  hard-fought  negotiating 
position. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  reduce.  Let 
us  first  bring  home  those  fat  forces  from 
Europe  and  those  misslonless  forces  from 
Asia,  neither  of  which  have  any  military 
significance.  Let  us  then  make  a  small 
further  reduction — say,  10,000  men — 
from  Europe,  and  invite  the  Soviets  to 
follow  suit.  If  we  want  savings  rather 
than  talk,  this  is  the  only  way  to  do  It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Nhll) 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  <Mr.  Delltjms). 

RECOKDXD  TOR 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  163,  noes  240, 
not  voting  30,  as  foUows: 
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(RoU  No.  239] 
ATES — 163 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 
Calif. 

Asliley 

Aspln 

BadUlo 

Barrett 

Berg]  and 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blatnik 

Bo!  and 

Bowen 

Bradenuw 

Brasoo 

Brown.  Calif. 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Flft. 

Burke,  Maos. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Burton 

Carney,  Ohio 

Carter 

Chlsbolm 

Conte 

Conyera 

Cotter 

Coushlln 

Cronln 

Culver 

Daniels, 

Oomlnlck  V. 
Dellenback 
Delliims 
DenhoLm 
Dent 
DIejgs 
DlngeU 
Donobue 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 
Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Pascell 
Plndley 
Plynt 
Foley 
Fraser 
Freaztl 
PaJton 


Oaydos 

Olalmo 

OInn 

Oraaso 

Green,  Pa. 

Oross 

Oude 

Gunter 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Harrington 

Hawkins 

Hechler.  W.  V» 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Hicks 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jordan 

Kartb 

Kastenmeler 

Koch 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Litton 

Lujan 

Luken 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Matsunaga 

.MazzoU 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Mezvinsky 

Miller 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Mosher 

Moss 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O-NeUl 


Owena 

Patten 

Pike 

PodeU 

Prltchard 

Rangel 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Roblaon,  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Rote 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Schneebeli 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Stokes 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Symington 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thone 
Tiernan 
Udall 
tniman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Waldle 
Whalen 
Whltten 
Wolfl 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Ga. 
Zwach 


Abdnor 

Alexander 

Anderaon,  ni. 

Andrews.  N.C, 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Archer 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

BafalU 

Baker 

Bauman 

Beard 

Bell 

Bennett 

BevUl 

Blaggl 

Blackburn 

BoggB 

Boiling 

Bray 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl,  N.O. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 

Chamberfaln 
ChappeU 
Clancy 
Clavisen, 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Corman 
Crane 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Dan  lei  son 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis.  Wla. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Downing 
Duncan 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Erlenbom 
Eshleman 
Pish 
Plsher   • 
Flood 
Flowers 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Prey 

Proehllch 
Fuqua 
Oettys 


NOES— 240 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gonzalez 

GoodUng 

Gray 

Green.  Greg. 

Grlfflths 

Qrover 

Gubcer 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hanna 

Hanrahan 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hays 

H«bert 

Henderson 

HUlls 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Holt 

Horton 

Hoamer 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hunt 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Kuykendall 

Lagomarslno 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Lent 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

McCoUlster 

McDade 

McEwen 

McPall 

McKay 

McSpadden 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlaa,  Calif. 

Matbls,  Ga. 

Mayne 

Michel 

MUford 

Mills 

Minshall,  Ohio 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Mlzell 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Parrls 
Passman 
Fatman 


Annunzlo 

Arends 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Clark 

Clawson,  Del 

C!ay 

Collins,  ni. 

Eckbardt 

Ford 

Coldwater 


NOT  VOTINO- 
Helstoskl 
Hlnshaw 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Kluczynskl 
Latta 
Metcalfe 
Morgan 
Murphy,  HI. 
NU 


Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Poage 

Powell,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Qule 

QuUlen 

RaUsback 

Randall 

Regula 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rouaselot 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Slsk 
.  Slack 

Smith,  N.T. 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 
J.  WUUam 

Steed 

Steele 

Steel  man 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stepbena 

Stratton 
Sullivan 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Thomson,  Wla. 
Thornton 
Towell,  Ner. 
Traxler 
Treen 

Vander  Jagt 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
White 
Whltehurat 
widnall 
Wiggins 
WUson,  Bob 
WUson, 
Charles  H., 
Calif. 
WUson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  ni. 
Young,  S.C. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 

-30 

Reld 

Rhodes 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rostenkowakl 

Runnels 

Stubbleflem 

Teapue 

Williams 

Wyatt 

Wylle 


So  the  amendment  to  th,»  amendment 
was  rejected. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mp 
Dellttms)  . 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  congratulate  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services  for 
its  effective  and  Important  efforts  In  be- 
half of  the  Reserve  components.  It  win 
be  noted  that  the  bill  before  us  provides 
a  floor  for  Reserve  strengths  and  insures 
that  the  Air  National  Ouard  shall  In- 
clude a  force  of  not  less  than  91  flying 
units.  The  significance  of  this  action  may 
not  be  generally  known  simply  because 
there  are  many  who  have  not  been  fully 
alerted  to  the  threat  of  reductions  in  the 
Reserve  components  which  have  been 
proposed  by  the  policymakers  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

The  need  for  full  strength  In  the  Air 
National  Guard  is  recognized  in  most 
areas  of  the  defense  establishment  and 
there  is  very  genuine  support  for  the 
number  of  units  set  forth  in  today's  bin. 
No  cuts  were  proposed  for  the  Air  Re- 
serves. The  Air  Reserves  and  the  Air 
Guard  were  almost  the  only  members  of 
the  Reserve  components  which  had  an 
opportunity  for  service  during  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia.  They  gave  distinguished 
service  and  demonstrated  w^at  Reserves 
generally  could  and  would  have  done  to 
assist  In  that  conflict  had  they  been  given 
an  opportunity. 

We  began  this  year  with  strong  hopes 
for  new  recognition  of  the  place  of  the 
Reserves  in  the  total  force  concept.  Now, 
to  the  surprise  and  dismay  of  friends  of 
the  Reserve  components,  there  is  a  new 
threat.  This  Is  the  battle  of  the  "48-K" 
which  would  reduce  the  Army  Reserve  by 
48,000  spaces,  along  with  reductions  in 
the  Navy,  Air  Force.  Coast  Guard,  and 
Marines,  which  may  total  as  many  as 
80,000  spaces. 

I  am  glad  that  Congress  is  alert  to  the 
problem,  has  had  extensive  hearings  on 
the  subject,  and  that  the  Reserve  Ofacers 
Association  and  other  organizations  have 
been  here  with  needed  information  and 
with  key  questions  and  suggestions  for 
dealing  with  this  new  threat. 

Many  of  us  In  Congress  believe  in  the 
total  force  concept  and  we  believe  it  must 
be  followed  as  a  powerful  policy.  We  be- 
lieve In  the  citizen-soldier  philosophy. 
And  if  given  the  support,  the  equipment 
and  the  training  which  Is  required,  the 
Reserves,  with  the  active  forces,  can  and 
will  effectively  provide  the  deterrent  to 
aggression  which  will  keep  our  Nation 
safe  and  secure  and  at  peace. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  why  It  is  so  impor- 
tant to  maintain  strong  Reserve  forces.  A 
salient  fact  Is  being  overlooked.  In  the 
makeup  of  the  Nation's  defense  forces, 
we  caimot  Ignore  the  increased  cost  of 
defense  and  the  shrinking  defense  budg- 
et. These  work  at  cross-purposes  with 
each  other.  We  are  spending  a  lower  per- 
centage of  the  national  budget  for  de- 
fense than  we  have  since  the  early  IMO's. 
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The  danger  is  that  so  little  of  the 
smaller  defense  dollar  now  goes  to  buy 
weapons  and  equipment.  About  60  percent 
of  our  defense  dollar  is  pay  for  people 
In  and  out  of  uniform.  In  Russia,  pay  Is 
less  than  35  percent.  Very  simple  arith- 
metic tells  us  the  Russian  forces  are 
getting  twice  as  much  equipment  for  a 
defense  dollar  as  we  do.  Long  ago  we 
learned  to  dispense  with  the  dream  that 
ours  Is  better  simply  because  it's  Amer- 
ican. Some  of  our  equipment  is  better. 
Some  of  it  is  not  as  good.  The  Russians 
have  more  equipment  that  Is  new  and 
fuUy  modern,  and  that  is  a  serious  mat- 
ter. 

This  tells  you  why  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents offer  today's  best  bargain  in  de- 
fense. The  Nation  gets  more  manpower 
per  dollar  from  its  Reserve  components. 
This  is  not  to  say  we  can  dispense  with 
the  regular  forces.  But  to  get  the  equip- 
ment we  need,  we  may  have  to  cut  back 
on  the  strength  of  the  regulars  and  In- 
crease that  of  the  Reserves.  Whatever 
happens,  this  is  not  a  time  for  excessive 
cats  in  the  Reserve  components.  Tliey 
should  be  strengthened,  not  weakened. 

As  a  part  of  this  program,  there  must 
be  new  understanding  and  acceptance  on 
the  part  of  the  Reserves  that  they  are 
again  a  vital  part  of  the  Nation's  defense. 
Given  this  goal  and  this  responsibility, 
they  must  train  as  they  have  never 
trained  before.  They  must  take  every 
step,  think  and  work  in  every  required 
moment,  to  be  prepared  for  war.  The  Re- 
serve forces  must  not  let  themselves  be 
thought  of  as  a  sanctuary  of  any  sort  or 
to  an>  degree.  There  will  be  no  place 
for  the  "summer  soldier"  and  the  "sim- 
shine  patriot." 

It  may  be  worthy  to  note  that  the 
Russians  do  not  fool  aroimd  on  support  of 
Reserves.  The  Soviet  armed  forces  are 
backed  up  by  a  reserve  system  that  has 
no  counterpart  In  the  United  States.  The 
Soviets  have  universal  military  service 
and  that  means  nearly  every  able  bodied 
male  serves  for  2  year.  When  an  individ- 
ual finishes  his  universal  military  service 
he  is  "discharged  into  the  reserves."  He 
remains  in  the  first  category  of  reserves 
until  age  35,  the  second  category  until 
age  45,  and  the  third  until  age  50.  In  the 
Soviet  Union  there  are  at  least  11,000,000 
male  reservists  imder  30  who  have  had 
military  training,  and  additional  millions 
in  the  second  and  third  age  categories.  In 
substance  Soviet  active  duty  military 
forces  are  about  1  million  larger  than 
their  reports  indicate  and  twice  as  large 
as  ours.  Their  active  duty  force  is  backed 
by  reserves  which  are  proportionately 
larger. 

Obviously  this  is  a  time  for  stronger 
Reserve  components  in  our  forces,  with 
incentives  and  modern  equipment  as 
added  Insurance  for  full  effectiveness. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offered  a  very  simple 
amendment  to  last  year's  counterpart  of 
HJl.  14592.  The  amendment  would  have 
Placed  a  limit  on  the  number  of  com- 
"■iisslMied  officers  in  our  armed  services. 
C^uirenUy  Congress  limits  only  the  total 
personnel    within    each    service.    This 


amendment  would  have  set  a  limit  on 
the  number  of  commissioned  officers  in 
all  of  the  services.  It  would  have  per- 
mitted the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  dis- 
tribute this  total  to  the  various  services 
in  any  fashion  which  he  deemed  suitable 
or  necessary. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  I  offered 
the  amendment.  First.  It  would  have 
saved,  depending  upon  the  implementa- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  up  to 
$450  mllhon.  In  a  time  of  great  congres- 
sional concern — at  least  my  personal 
concern— with  a  balanced  budget,  this 
savings  alone  should  be  significant.  If  we 
are  going  to  continue  to  press  forward 
with  vigorous  domestic  initiatives  and 
reduce  our  penchant  for  deficit  spending, 
the  military  budget  must  be  scrutinized 
In  a  reasonable  fashion  and  reduced 
where  possible. 

The  amendment  would  have  also  set 
a  precedent  for  congressional  oversight 
of  the  size  of  our  professional  officer 
corps.  We  have  taken  action  in  many 
areas  of  the  military  manpower  situa- 
tion, but  we  have  not  yet  moved  to  con- 
sider this  area.  Our  obligation  to  deter- 
mine essential  manpower  questions  with- 
in this  body  should  at  least  Include  the 
nimiber  of  officers. 

However,  my  purposes  were  not  limited 
to  fiscal  responsibility  or  the  oversight 
obligation.  I  was,  and  am.  concerned  that 
we  may  be  ruimlng  into  a  problem  which 
will  seriously  affect  our  abilities  to  do 
adequate  defense  planning. 

The  size,  in  relation  to  our  total  forces, 
and  unwleldiness  of  our  officer  corps  has 
been  growing  consistently.  In  the  pre- 
Indocliina  period,  a  time  of  relative 
peace— 1957  to  1963— similar  to  today's 
situation,  the  figure  was  12.5  percent.  At 
the  height  of  our  involvement  In  the  In- 
dochina war.  11.3  percent  of  our  men 
serving  were  officers.  In  fiscal  year  1974, 
this  figure  reached  14.3  percent.  The  pro- 
jected figure  will  reach  15.3  percent  tm- 
der  this  budget. 

The  military  situation  in  1975  is  ob- 
viously far  more  complex  than  it  wasJO 
years  ago,  and  our  military  forces  must 
be  prepared  to  deal  with  today's  situa- 
tion. Along  with  our  nuclear  deterrents 
and  other  armaments,  we  must  have  a 
select  group  of  people,  highly  trained 
and  combat  ready.  From  this,  in  any 
prolonged  conflict,  we  can  enlarge  our 
forces.  In  a  volunteer  army,  a  select 
group  of  officers  is  all  that  is  needed  to 
protect  and  even  Improve  our  defense 
posture  from  a  manpower  standpoint. 

The  cut  which  I  might  have  proposed 
today  is  certainly  not  overwhelming.  Any 
army  of  less  than  2  million  men,  with  a 
third  of  a  million  officers,  could  clearly 
stand  some  scrutiny.  Currently  there  are 
295.000,  or  15.87  percent,  in  our  armed 
services.  An  amendment  to  cut  that 
number  slightly  or  to  hold  It  would  be 
reasonable. 

Some  questions  may  arise  as  to  what 
kind  of  an  officer  corps  we  may  be  creat- 
ing by  such  an  amendment.  This  prob- 
lem has  been  previously  dealt  with  by 
the  committee  and  the  Congress  in  the 
Officer  Grade  Limitations  Act.  This  act 
limits  the  size  of  each  grade  proportion- 


ately to  the  size  of  each  service's  indi- 
vidual officer  corps.  The  cut  would  then 
be  largely  proportional  since  the  upper 
limit  to  this  act  has  already  been  ap- 
proached In  many  grades. 

During  the  debate  on  this  Issue  last 
year,  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Diciunson)  stated  that 
one  of  the  problems  with  this  amend- 
ment was  that  the  committee  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  adequately  study 
this  matter.  Yesterday  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama,  for  committee,  again 
asked  that  we  not  act  in  this  area  be- 
cause the  committee  will  shortly  be 
dealing  with  legislation  which  will  deal 
with  the  problem.  The  measures  which 
they  will  be  taking  up  are  Department 
of  Defense  proposals  which  will  amend 
the  military  tenure  law,  and  permit  the 
DOD  to  phase  out  selectively  certain 
grtides  of  officers.  I  approve  of  and  ap- 
preciate the  efforts  of  the  Stratton  sub- 
committee. There  is  no  guarantee  that 
the  committee  will  be  interested  in  my 
approach,  but  the  fact  that  the  subject 
Is  being  considered  has  persuaded  me 
not  to  offer  my  amendment  this  year. 
•  In  not  offering  my  amendment  at  this 
time,  I  am  relying  on  the  conamittee  to 
be  more  aggressive  in  supervising  our 
officer  corps.  I  am  hopeful  that  It  will 
carefully  consider  the  matter  and  pre- 
sent a  bill  to  the  House  for  our  consid- 
eration. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows : 

In  Title  3  Active  Forces  add  Section  302 
Immediately  following  Section  301: 

Notwithstanding  any  provision  In  Sec- 
tions 301  or  302,  for  the  fiscal  year  com- 
mencing July  1,  1974  and  ending  June  30, 
1975,  the  aggregate  total  strength  for  active 
duty  commissioned  officers  In  the  Army, 
Navy,  Marine  Corps  and  the  Air  Force  com- 
bined shaU  not  exceed  260,120. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TTTLE  rv— RESERVE  FORCES 
Sec.  401.  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1974,  and  ending  June  30,  1976,  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces  will  be  programed  to 
attain  an  average  strength  of  not  less  than 
the  foUowlng: 

(1)  The  Army  National  Ouard  of  the 
United  States,  408,000; 

(2)  The  Army  Reserve,  225.000: 

(3)  The  Naval  Reserve,  117.000; 

(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  38.000; 

(5)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  95,000; 

(6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve.  51,319; 

(7)  The  Coast  Guard  Reserve,  11,700. 
Sxc.  402.  The  average  strength  prescribed 

by  section  401  of  this  title  for  the  Air  Na- 
tional Ouard  of  the  United  States  shall  in- 
clude a  force  of  not  less  than  91  flying  units. 
Sec.  403.  The  average  strength  prescribed 
by  section  401  of  this  title  for  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  any  reserve  component  shall  be 
proportionately  reduced  by  ( 1 )  the  total  au- 
thorized strength  of  units  organized  to  serve 
as  units  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such 
component  which  are  on  active  duty  (other 
than  for  training)  at  any  time  during  the 
fiscal  year,  and  (2)  the  total  number  of  In- 
dividual members  not  In  units  organized  to 
serve  as  units  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such 
component  who  are  on  active  duty  (other 
tnau  for  training  or  for  unsatisfactory  pcu'- 
tlclpatlon   In  training)    without   their  cod- 
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sent  at  any  time  during  the  fiscal  year.  When- 
ever such  units  of  such  Individual  members 
are  released  from  active  duty  during  any  fis- 
cal year,  the  average  strength  for  such  fiscal 
year  for  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such  reserve 
component  shall  be  proportionately  increased 
by  the  total  authorized  strength  of  such 
units  and  by  the  total  number  of  such  In- 
dividual members. 

Mr.  HUBERT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  IV  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  amendments  to  title  IV?  If 
not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLB  V— CIVILIAN  PKHSONNET 
Sec.  601.  (a)  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1.  1974.  and  ending  June  30,  1975,  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  authortzed  an 
end  strength  for  civilian  personnel  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  The  Department  of  the  Army,  358,7y; 

(2)  The  Department  of  the  Navy,  includ- 
ing the  Marine  Corps,  323,529: 

(3)  The  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
269,708;  >" 

(4)  Activities  and  agencies  of  the  Def^ut- 
ment  of  Defense  (other  than  the  military 
departments) ,  75,372. 

(b)  The  end  strength  for  clviUan  person- 
nel prescribed  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,  shall  be  reduced  by  15,000.  Such  reduc- 
tion shaU  be  apportioned  among  the  Army. 
Navy,  Air  Force,  and  activities  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  report  to  Congress 
within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  on  the  manner  in  which 
this  reduction  is  to  be  apportioned  among 
the  military  services  and  the  activities  and 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  This 
report  shall  incltide  the  rationale  for  each 
reduction. 

(c)  In  computing  the  authorized  end 
strength  for  civilian  personnel  there  shall 
be  Included  all  direct-hire  civilian  person- 
nel employed  to  perform  military  functions 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
(other  than  those  performed  by  the  National 
Securltv  Agency)  whether  In  permanent  or 
tempomry  positions  and  whether  employed 
on  a  full-time,  part-time,  or  intermittent 
basis,  but  excluding  special  employment 
categories  for  students  and  disadvantaged 
youth  such  as  the  stay -in -school  campaign, 
the  temporary  sunmier  aid  program  and  the 
Federal  Junior  fellowship  program,  and  per- 
sonnel ptutlcipating  in  the  worker-trainee 
opportunity  program:  Provided,  That  when 
a  function,  power,  or  duty  or  activity  Is 
transferred  or  assigned  to  a  department  or 
agency  of  the  Department  of  Defense  from 
a  department  or  agency  outside  of  the  De- 
partment or  Defense  or  from  a  department 
or  agency  within  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  civilian  personnel  end  strength  author- 
ized for  such  departments  or  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  affected  shall  be  ad- 
justed to  reflect  any  increases  or  decreases  in 
civUlan  personnel  required  as  a  result  of 
such  transfer  or  assignment.  Whenever  the 
Secretary  of  the  military  department  con- 
cerned or  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mines that  a  function,  power,  or  duty  or  ac- 
tivity will  be  performed  by  a  support  serv- 
ice* contract  which  had  been  performed  by 


direct-hire  civilian  personnel  employed  to 
perform  a  military  function  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  or  determines 
that  a  function,  power,  or  duty  or  activity 
that  Is  being  performed  by  a  support  services 
contract  will  be  performed  by  direct-hire 
civilian  personnel  employed  to  perform  a 
mUltary  fimctlon  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  civilian  personnel 
end  strength  authorized  for  such  depart- 
ments or  agencies  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense affected  shall  be  adjusted  to  reflect  any 
Increases  or  decreases  in  civilian  personnel 
required  as  a  result  of  such  determination. 
The  Secretary  of  the  mUltary  department 
concerned  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Congress  of  any  adjust- 
ment in  the  authorized  end  strength  for 
civilian  personnel  authorized  pursuant  to 
this  subsection. 

Sec.  603.  When  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  that  such  action  Is  necessary  in 
the  national  interest,  he  may  authorize  the 
emplojrment  of  civUlan  personnel  in  excess 
of  the  number  authorized  by  section  601: 
Provided.  That  the  number  of  additional 
personnel  authorized  to  be  employed  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  of  this  section  shall 
not  exceed  1  per  centum  of  the  total  niun- 
ber  of  civilian  personnel  authcnrized  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  by  section  601:  Frt>- 
iHded  tuTther,  That  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  promptly  notify  the  Congress  of  any 
authorization  to  Increase  civilian  personnel 
trength  pursuant  to  this  authority. 

Mr.  HUBERT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  title  V  be  ccmsidered  as  read, 
printed  in  tiie  Rkcori),  and  to  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  amendments  to  this  section?  If 
not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  VI— MILITARY  TRAININO 
STODE^rr  LOADS 
Sec.  601.  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1.  1974.  and  ending  June  30.  1976,  each 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces  la  au- 
thorized an  average  military  training  stu- 
dent load  as  follows: 

(1)  The    Army,    97.638; 

(2)  The    Navy.    71,279; 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps,  36,362: 

(4)  The  Air  Force,  52.900; 

(5)  The  Army  NaUonal  Ouard  of  the 
United  States,  12,111; 

(6)  The  Army  Reserve.  9,678; 

(7)  The  Naval  Reserve,  2.536; 

(8)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  3.903; 

(9)  The  Air  National  Ouard  of  the  United 
States.  2.369;  and 

(10)  The  Air  Force  Reserve.  1.126. 

Mr.  H^ERT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  title  VI  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Rscord.  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  amendments  to  title  VI?  If  not, 
the  Cleric  will  read. 

The  CHerk  read  as  follows : 

TITLE  Vn — OENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  701.   (a)   There  are  authorized  to  be 

appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Defense 

for  fiscal  year  1976  $1,400,000,000  to  support 

Vietnamese   military  forces  on  such   terms 


and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  Detana 
may  determine,  to  be  administered  as  oat 
fund  and  to  be  obligated  only  upon  lau. 
ance  of  orders  by  the  Secretary  of  Defenic 
Provided,  That  as  of  J\me  30.  1974,  unobU^ 
gated  balances  previously  authorized  for 
the  above  purpose  are  hereby  repealed:  Avi 
provided  further.  That  nothing  contained  In 
this  section  shall  be  construed  as  authorli. 
ing  the  use  of  any  such  funds  to  support 
Vietnamese  militaiy  forces  in  activities  de. 
signed  to  provide  military  support  and  u- 
slstance  to  the  Government  of  Cambodia  or 
Laos. 

(b^  Within  thirty  days  after  the  end  of 
each  quarter  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
render  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serrlcw 
and  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  a  report  with  re- 
spect to  the  obligations  Incurred  during  that 
quarter  from  appropriations  authorized  by 
this  section. 

Mr.  HUBERT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  title  vn  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OfTEBEO  BT    MB.   RT7NT 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  CSiairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hxtnt:  Pigc 
10,  lines  4  and  12,  strike  out  "VletnamaMf 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Republic  of  Vlst 
Nam". 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a 
very  simple  amendment.  It  merely  strikes 
the  word  "Vietnamese"  on  pe«e  10,  Una 
4  and  12.  It  strikes  the  word  "Viet- 
namese" and  inserts  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words,  "Republic  of  Vietnam." 

The  reason  I  do  this  is  that  at  some 
later  date  someone  may  not  get  the 
bright  Idea  to  think  that  we  passed  a 
piece  of  legislation  that  entitles  them  to 
use  money  contained  within  this  section 
for  use  in  North  Vietnam.  The  money 
that  is  contained  within  this  program,  as 
for  as  I  am  concerned  and  many  more  in 
this  House,  we  feel  it  should  be  used  for 
South  Vietnam. 

For  that  reason  and  that  reason  alooe, 
I  ask  that  the  committee  and  the  House 
consider  the  insertion  of  the  words  "Re- 
public of  Vietnam"  rather  than  "Viet- 
namese." 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  yield  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  1«  » 
technical  amendment  and  we  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  QIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  moie 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  in- 
quire of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  If  he 
can  Inform  the  House  as  to  the  actkn 
which  I  understand  was  finalized  today 
in  the  conference  on  his  supplemental 
authorization  bill,  insofar  as  it  relatei 
to  the  MASF  aid  to  South  \^etDam. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  a»» 
gentleman  yield  so  that  I  may  respond? 
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Mj.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  con- 
f«ise  Department  to  the  previously  ap- 
j,eport— rather  than  in  the  compromise 
biU— which  would  clearly  hold  the  E>e- 
fense  Department  to  the  previously  ap- 
proved $1,126  billion  ceiling  for  military 
aid  to  Vietnam  for  fiscal  year  1974  and 
prevent  obligation  of  $266  million  which 
would  have  been  available  if  previous 
year  accounts  had  been  corrected.  That 
will  carry  out  the  intent  of  an  amend- 
ment, sponsored  by  Senator  Edward  M. 
KiNMEDY,  and  approved  by  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  itself  was  stricken 
from  the  bill,  however,  the  intent  of  the 
amendment  will  be  covered  by  the  report. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Is  it  clearly  the  under- 
standing of  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana, that  as  a  result  of  the  compromise 
reached  in  the  conference  and  as  a  result 
of  the  language  included  in  the  report, 
as  I  understand  it,  rather  than  its  adopt- 
ing the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  is  it  clearly  understood 
then  that  the  $1,126,000,000  figure  for 
MASF  aid  to  South  Vietnam  is  the  figure 
agreed  upon  by  the  Congress  for  1974  fis- 
cal year  and  the  supplemental,  and  that 
the  question  of  the  $266  million  which 
was  in  question  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
was  available,  has  been  resolved  and 
that  the  bookkeeping  changes  will  not  re- 
sult in  the  Defense  Department  finding 
and  being  able  to  use  the  additional  $266 
million?  Is  that  the  understanding? 

Mr.  H^ERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  So  that  the  position 
which  the  House  maintained  when  It 
voted  on  this  some  weeks  ago,  $1,126  bil- 
lion, is  in  effect,  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  cannot  come  back  and  say  that 
It  can  use  the  $266  million;  they  will  not 
be  able  to  use  that  authorization? 

Mr.  HfeERT.  That  Is  correct.  The 
figure  authorized  by  the  House  in  the 
supplemental,  as  it  is  suggested  by  the 
gentleman,  is  the  figure. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  (HIAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hunt). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMKNDMENT  OFTERED  BT   SCS.  LEOGETT 

Mr.  LEOGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

"Hie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lecgett:  On 
page  10.  line  3.  delete  "$1,400,000,000"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$900,000,000." 

Mr.  LEOGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  having  in  mind 
what  we  have  Just  heard  in  the  colloquy 
between  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut and  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, this  amendment  should  be  rela- 
tively easy,  because  what  the  chairman 
has  indicated  has  received  his  full  sup- 
port In  the  conference,  which  he  has  yet 
to  bring  to  the  floor  of  this  House,  is  a 
total  amount  of  $1,126  bUlion  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  for  MASP,  military 


assistance  service  funded  for  South  Viet- 
nam and  Laos. 

That  is  the  amoimt  that  has  come  be- 
fore this  House  time  and  time  again,  and 
we  have  resoundingly  approved  that 
item.  Now,  in  the  current  amount  which 
is  in  title  vn  of  this  biU,  $1.4  billion, 
there  is  no  money  for  Laos.  Therefore, 
the  $1.4  billion  in  the  bill  compares  to  $1 
billion  in  the  conference  agreement  that 
the  gentleman  has  Just  described,  be- 
cause in  that  agreement  about  $116  mil- 
lion was  for  Laos. 

The  Pentagon  had  asked  originally, 
not  for  $1.1  billion;  they  asked  for  $2.1 
billion  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  committee  cut  that 
down  first  to  $1.6  billion.  On  a  motion  by 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Rand- 
all), it  WEis  cut  down  to  $1.3  billion.  I 
tried  to  cut  it  further  on  the  floor  but 
was  unsuccessful  last  year,  and  now  we 
finally  have  the  figure  near  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  where  we  are  spending 
$1.1  billion  for  Southeast  Asia,  or  $1  bil- 
lion for  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  in  order  to 
understand  these  figures  we  have  to 
understand  that  the  Pentagon,  for  the 
1975  fiscal  year,  had  asked  for  $1.6  bil- 
lion, and  the  committee  thought  that  was 
too  much.  With  the  approval  of  the 
chairman,  that  amount  waa  cut  in  the 
fun  committee  to  $1.4  billion,  and  that  is 
the  amount  that  we  are  currently  re- 
viewing before  this  House. 

That  amount  has  not  been  justified 
before  our  committee.  We  have  had  some 
testimony  on  airplanes  for  the  Army,  for 
the  Air  force,  et  cetera,  but  the  total 
amount  that  we  have  here  of  $1.4  billion 
is  $100  million  more  than  what  our  com- 
mittee approved  last  year  for  Vietnam 
and  Laos,  to  wit,  $1.3  billion.  It  is  $400 
million  more  than  we  have  agreed  to  in 
conference  just  a  few  minutes  ago  for 
the  current  fiscal  year.  It  is  $570  million 
more  than  the  $829  million  that  the 
committee  mentions  sis  being  the  actual 
spending  authority,  which  was  actually 
new  money  app.'opriated  for  expenditure 
during  the  fiscal  year  1974. 

If  you  take  out  the  $266  million  that 
we  have  been  arguing  about  in  confer- 
ence, which  was  money  for  ammunition 
advanced  to  Vietnam  in  1972  and  1973, 
the  $1.4  billion  amount  is  $656  million 
more  than  the  $743  million  of  really  con- 
trollable exp?nditures  that  we  had  al- 
lowed for  Vietnam  during  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

What  do  they  do  with  these  funds?  I 
have  indicated  before  that  I  do  not  sup- 
port pulling  the  plug  totally  on  South 
Vietnam,  but  I  think  we  have  to  exercise 
some  restraint  out  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Senate,  in  the  full 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  has  rec- 
ommended $900  million  for  the  next  fis- 
cal year.  That  is  what  our  amendment 
really  suggests  we  do,  that  we  adopt  the 
Senate  position  of  $900  million  for  the 
1975  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  year  is  going  to  be 
a  lot  like  1973.  If  we  look  at  some  of  our 
supplemental  views,  we  can  see  that 
South  Vietnamese  soldiers  killed  during 


the  past  year  were  some  11,093.  They 
claim  a  toll  of  some  38,858  North  Viet- 
namese and  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  Vietcong-type  forces. 

If  we  extrapolate  the  figures  that  the 
Pentagon  gave  me  for  the  first  third  of 
this  year,  they  indicate  that  the  losses 
are  going  to  l)e  on  the  order  of  10,000 
South  Vietnamese  ^nd  about  38,000 
North  Vietnamese  during  the  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Leggett 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese  are  los- 
ing roughly  three  or  four  men  for  every 
South  Vietnamese  soldier  who  meets  his 
demise. 

If  amy  Members  wonder  who  is  carry- 
ing on  the  aggressive  activity  out  in 
South  Vietnam  today,  I  am  frankly  of 
the  opinion  that  nobody  knows.  We  could 
not  rely  on  half  a  million  American  sol- 
diers out  there  to  give  us  reascmable  in- 
telligence as  to  what  was  going  on  there 
a  few  years  ago.  Having  no  people  in 
the  country  today,  especially  out  in  the 
field,  of  any  substantial  numbers  other 
than  a  small  force  at  the  Embassy,  we  do 
not  know  what  is  going  aa. 

We  do  know  that  General  Csddwell, 
when  he  came  before  our  committee,  was 
testifying  as  to  what  was  going  on,  and 
he  said  the  following : 

Territorial  and  population  control  have 
changed  little  over  the  last  year — what 
changes  has  been  made  has  been  in  favor  of 
the  Government  forces. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  we  want  this  war  to 
go  on  for  20  years,  we  can  just  continue 
to  spend  at  the  rate  of  about  a  billion 
and  a  half  dollars  for  military  aid  and 
about  $800  million  or  $900  million  for 
economic  aid.  We  can  be  doing  that  for 
the  next  20  years.  I  believe  what  we  need 
to  do  is  to  get  the  situation  in  hand.  We 
must  get  out  of  the  "numbers  game.'"  We 
talk  about  the  numbers;  we  talk  about 
the  dollars  the  American  public  is  go- 
ing to  put  up  for  this  bill.  That  is  really 
the  only  thing  we  ought  to  be  concerned 
about.  If  we  accept  this  amendment,  we 
are  not  pulling  the  plug  in  any  way, 
shape,  or  form  out  from  the  South  Viet- 
namese forces,  because  we  will  continue 
to  pay  not  only  the  $900  million  we  are 
talking  about  in  this  bill,  but  we  will 
expend  $800  million  or  $900  million  in 
economic  aid.  we  will  train  something  on 
the  order  of  25,000  South  Vietnamese 
soldiers  in  the  United  States,  and  we  will 
assist  them  in  probably  half  a  dozen 
other  ways  that  we  are  not  going  to  hear 
Itemized. 

In  addition,  in  the  economic  area  we 
have  a  program  called  commodity  as-  ^ 
sistance,  or  Public  Law  480.  What  this 
program  does  is  this:  It  sends  commodi- 
ties of  various  and  sundry  types  to  South 
Vietnam.  The  figiu-e  for  that  is  $183  mil- 
lion next  year.  The  South  Vietnamese 
people  do  not  pay  that  amount  to  us: 
they  pay  their  own  government  $183 
milUon.  The  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment  has   fuU   authority   to   use   that 
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money  for  payment  to  soldiers,  payment 
for  uniforms,  et  cetera.  So  that  If  we  add 
that  to  the  committee  bill,  they  would 
be  getting  not  $1.4  billion,  but  $1,583  bU- 
llon,  plus  about  $800  million  of  economic 
aid.  and  it  would  bring  the  sum  of  our 
commitment  to  South  Vietnam  to  a  fig- 
ure well  over  $2  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  ought  to 
take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China.  If  we  look  at  the  pam- 
phlet that  was  submitted  to  all  of  us 
over  the  past  few  days  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  Minister  of  Information,  we 
will  find  that  he  says  as  foUows  in  the 
May  issue  of  that  pamphlet:  "Hanoi  has 
now  begun  to  realize  that  neither  Russia 
nor  China  will  be  willing  to  help  it  on  a 
large  scale." 

I  think  we  should  likewise  similarly 
not  help  South  Vietnam  on  a  large  scale. 
It  Is  all  in  the  mind  of  an  individuai 
Member  as  to  what  a  "large  scale"  is. 

The  committee's  recommendation  of 
a  $1.4  billlan  ceiling  on  military  aid  to 
Vietnam  s€!tves  the  best  interests  of  nei- 
ther the  United  States  nor  the  Viet- 
namese people.  As  a  result  I  am  offering 
this  amendment  to  reduce  that  figure  to 
$900  mUlion.  The  title  as  recommended 
by  the  committee  does  some  good  things: 

Tightens  up  the  language  by  which 
we  require  the  Department  of  EWfense 
to  report  its  expenditures  of  the  MA3P 
program.  Henceworth,  DOD  will  be  re- 
quired to  report  actual  obligations  in- 
stead of  estimated  obligations,  giving  us 
for  the  first  time  real  figures  to  work 
with  in  evaluating  our  military  aid  to 
Vietnam. 

It  repeals  the  authorization  for  any 
unobligated  balances  remaining  in  the 
MASP  account  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year.  This  will  end  the  guessing  game  we 
have  had  to  play  each  year  as  to  how 
much  money  is  left  in  the  MASP  account. 

It  authorizes  a  ceiling  on  this  year's 
MASP  program  of  $1.4  billion. 

If  not  a  ceiling,  I  am  sure  the  House- 
Senate  conference  will  make  It  such 
This  Is: 

The  sum  of  $100  million,  or  8  percent 
more  than  the  committee  recommended 

for  South  Vietnam  and  Laos  last  year 

$1.3  billion. 

Almost  $400  million,  or  39  percent  more 
than  the  Si, 009.5  million  that  the  Con- 
gress finally  approved  for  Vietnam  last 
year— supplementary  bill  Is  still  in  con- 
ference. 

The  sum  of  $570.5  million,  or  31  per- 
cent more  than  the  $829.5  million  In  new 
money  we  made  available  for  military  aid 
to  Vietnam  last  year,  in  the  regular  ap- 
propriation bill,  and 

The  sum  of  $656.5  million,  or  88  per- 
cent more  than  the  Defgnse  Department 
had  available  In  controllable  expendi- 
tmes  last  year.  As  was  explained  in  the 
letter  I  and  several  of  my  colleagues 
sent  to  your  offices  yesterday,  of  the  $1  - 
009.5  million  available  for  Vietnam  mili- 
tary assistance  last  year,  $266  million  hed 
to  be  used  to  replenish  U.S.  stocks  for 
ammunition  provided  to  the  ARVN  in 
prior  years.  When  this  amount  was  sub- 
tracted from  the  available  funds,  only 
$743.5  million  was  available  for  obliga- 


tion for  military  aid  to  Vietnam  In  fiscal 
year  1974. 

As  these  facts  clearly  show,  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  way  that  the  $1.4  billion  ceil- 
ing can  be  viewed  as  anything  but  a  sub- 
stantial escalation  of  our  military  aid  to 
Vietnam:  yet,  the  facts  of  that  conflict 
are  that  there  has  been  no  escalation  of 
the  war.  The  casualty  figures  provided 
to  my  office  show,  if  anything,  a  slight 
decrease  in  military  activity  this  year: 

COMBAT  DEATHS 


May  22,  m^ 


Year 


UniM 
StatM 


3d 
SVN  emintry     Enemy         Total 


963. 
964. 
965. 
1966. 

,967. 


78 

W 

..    1.369 

..    5,008 

9.377 

968 14,589 


969. 
1970. 
1971. 
972. 
973. 


9,414 

4,221 

1.381 

300 

202 


5.665 
7,457 
11.243 
11,953 
12. 716 
27.915 
21,833 
23.346 
22,738 
39,  587 
11.093 


9741 lojo; 


1 

31 

566 

1.105 
979 
866 
704 
526 
443 
4 


20.575 

16.  785 

35,436 

55  524 

88.104 

181. 149 

156,954 

103.638 

98.094 

131,949 

38,858 

38.514 


26.318 

24,390 

43,079 

73.  051 

111.302 

IZi.  6i2 

139  067 

131,909 

122.739 

173  279 

50,157 

48, 621 


Total....  46.086    205.653     5,225    965,580    1,222,544 


'  Prolection  based  on  KIA  rates  of  1st  4  tnoi. 

These  figures  show  another  interesting 
trend;  VC^NVA  casualties  continue  to 
bear  about  the  same  relationship  to 
ARVN  casualties  as  they  have  in  the 
past,  with  the  VC/NVA  losing  three  to 
four  men  for  every  ARVN  .soldier  killed. 
You  do  not  have  to  be  a  military  genius 
to  conclude  from  this  that  the  ARVN  is 
still  moimting  a  substantial  number  of 
offensive  operations.  If  there  was  ever 
any  doubt  about  this.  It  was  dispelled  by 
the  testimony  of  Maj.  Gen.  William  B. 
Caldwell  HI.  In  his  testimony  before  the 
committee.  General  Caldwell  told  us.  in 
language  which  is  repeated  virtually  ver- 
batim in  the  committee  report,  that 

Territorial  and  population  control  have 
changed  little  over  the  last  year — what 
change  has  been  made  has  been  in  favor  of 
the  Government  forces;  (Italic  added). 

Since  the  only  land  changing  hands  Is 
coming  under  Saigon's  control,  it  is  im- 
possible to  believe  that  the  ARVN  has  not 
been  on  the  offensive.  U.S.  military  aid  is 
intended  to  help  Vietnam  defend  itself, 
not  to  continue  the  war  as  though  noth- 
ing had  happened.  Expert  testimony 
shows  that  the  ARVN  has  been  able  to 
mount  offensives  with  the  amount  of  aid 
they  have;  therefore,  it  is  obvious  that 
no  increase  is  required  for  purely  defen- 
sive purposes. 

It  should  be  understood  that  this  is  not 
all  the  military  assistance  that  the  Sai- 
gon Government  can  count  on  from  the 
United  States  this  year.  The  President's 
foreign  aid  request  contains  $183  million 
in  funds  for  the  commodity  import  pro- 
gram. The  dollars  generated  by  this  pro- 
gram in  the  pa.st  have  been  used  by  Sai- 
gon for  uniforms  and  construction  pro- 
grams: in  ether  words,  to  supplement 
their  defense  budget.  If  that  $183  million 
is  added  to  the  $1.4  billion  recommended 
by  the  committee.  It  will  boost  our  Viet- 
nam military  assistance  program  to 
$1,583  billion,  or  very  nearly  the  $1.6  bil- 
lion requested  by  the  Pentagon.  Thus. 


this  bill  represents  an  even  larger  esca 
latlon  than  appears  on  Its  face. 

It  has  been  argued  that  we  must  nro 
vide  aid  at  this  level  because  the  Rib. 
sians  and  Chinese  are  supplying  Hanoi 
True  enough,  Hanoi's  aid  does  come  from 
the  major  Communist  countries;  but  how 
extensive  is  that  aid?  Hoang  Due  Nha 
Minister  for  Information  and  Open  Anns 
for  South  Vietnam,  wrote  in  the  May  i 
edition  of  the  Vietnam  BuUetln  that— 

Hanoi  has  now  begun  to  realize  that 
neither  Russia  nor  China  wUl  be  wUlini  to 
help  It  on  a  large  scale.  ^ 

Such  figures  as  we  possess  on  aid  to 
Hanoi  are  classified,  but  if  GVN  ofBcials 
are  willing  to  describe  that  aid  as  being 
not  on  a  large  scale,  it  certainly  cannot 
be  verj-  much. 

Inevitably,  we  must  ask  ourselves  ex- 
actly what  our  aid  accomplishes.  I  have 
cited  several  times  the  report  we  received 
last  year  that  the  amount  of  gunfire  in 
Vietnam  on  both  sides  was  directly  at- 
tributable to  the  amount  of  ammunition 
we  supplied  to  the  ARVN.  That  report 
was  buttressed  by  acknowledgment  by 
our  Embassy  in  Saigon  of  a  need  to 
"restrain"  ARVN  ammunition  consump- 
tion,  especially  artillery  ammunition. 
Yesterday,  confirmation  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  level  of  our  aid  and  the 
level  of  violence  In  Vietnam  was  received 
from  yet  another  source. 

In  a  front  page  story  In  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  Phillip  McCombs  tells  of  dis- 
covering the  "strange  accommodation" 
between  the  VC  and  the  ARVN;  if  the 
ARVN  does  not  shoot  too  much,  the  VC 
do  not  attack.  The  logical  extension  of 
this  accommodation  is  that  if  we  were 
not  giving  the  ARVN  ammunition  in  ex- 
cess of  their  self-defense  needs,  far 
fewer  VC  attacks  wduld  be  provoked. 
With  a  lowered  level  of  activity  on  the 
battlefield  thus  obtained,  perhaps  a 
higher  level  of  activity  at  the  conference 
table  might  ensue. 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  not  our  mili- 
tary aid  to  Vietnam  that  will  make  the 
difference  of  their  ability  to  or  not  to 
survive.  Our  former  colleague,  Melvin 
Lo.ird,  recently  stated: 

The  South  Vietnamese  can  handle  them. 
They  have  enough  pilots.  It  Is  their  foot  sol- 
diers who  are  Important.  If  there  Is  no  will. 
It's  their  own  tough  luck.  We  have  done 
everything  that  we  told  them  we  were  going 
to  do.  That's  what  Vtetnamlzatlon  Is  all 
about.  The  fighting  will  continue  for  20  years. 

Mr.  Laird  and  I  have  had  our  differ- 
ences in  the  past,  but  that  makes  our 
agreement  on  this  point  all  the  more  sig- 
nificant. Dollars  do  not  buy  victory— only 
the  Vietnamese  will  can  do  that.  If  we 
continue  as  we  have,  dumping  $2.5  bil- 
lion to  $3  billion  into  Vietnam  every  year, 
we  can  look  forward  to  doing  so  at  least 
for  the  next  20  years.  Is  this  a  fitting 
memorial  to  the  Americans  who  were 
sent  to  die  in  Southeast  Asia?  I  think 
that  if  those  men  could  come  back  to  talk 
to  us,  they  would  tell  us  we  have  far  bet- 
ter things  to  do  with  our  money  than 
that.  The  administration  has  told  us  that 
we  do  not  have  $250  million  this  year  for 
programs  to  serve  our  own  veterans:  we 
propose  to  reduce  our  military   aid  to 
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Vietnam  by  twice  that  amount,  and  I 
hope  that  the  House  will  agree  with  me 
that  we  have  other,  more  pressing  needs 
for  that  money. 

My  amendment  does  not  signal  an 
abrogation  of  our  responsibilities  to  the 
Vietnamese;  rather,  it  is  an  acknowl- 
edgement of  our  responsibilities  to  the 
American  taxpayers.  The  $900  million 
ceiling  I  propose  will  not  leave  Vietnam 
high  and  dry.  It  makes  available  more 
money  than  either  the  $743.5  million  in 
controllable  money  we  allowed  last  year 
or  the  $829.5  million  in  new  money  we 
appropriated  for  military  aid  to  Vietnam 
in  fiscal  year  1974.  A  $900  million  ceiling 
was  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  Just  last 
week;  and  no  one  wants  to  suggest  that 
such  men  as  Senator  Thurmond  or  Sen- 
ator Tower  would  countenance  an 
abrogation  of  our  responsibility  to  Viet- 
nam. They  and  I  agree  that  $1.4  billion 
is  simply  too  much  money  for  this 
program. 

I  would  like  to  Insert  at  this  point  a 
sununary  of  the  D^ense  budget  for  fiscal 
years  1973-75: 

DEFENSE  BUDGET  SUMMARY,  FISCAL  YEARS  1973-75 
[TOA  In  millions  of  dollarsi 


Fiscal  year— 


1973       1974 


Changes, 

1975       1973-75 


Current  prices: 
BaselineU.S.  forces...  69.769    77.047    83,373      +13,604 

MAP 1,120      3,295      1.279  +159 

Incremental  South- 
east Asia  costs 5,171      1.599      1.863       -3,308 

Subtotal,  exclud- 
ing retirement 

pay 76.060    81.941    86.515      +10.455 

Military  retired  pay...    4,392      5.164      6.014       +1.622 

Total  TOA,  current 
prices 80,452    87.105    92,529      +12,177 

'  Included  in  the  $1,900,000,000  for  Southeast  Asia  costs  in 
fisc!^  vest  1975  is  $1,400,000  for  the  support  of  South  Vietna- 
mese forces  and  $463,000,000  for  U.S.  forces. 

This  table  shows  that,  in  fiscal  year 
1975,  our  Southeast  Asia  costs  are  $584 
million  greater  than  the  total  MAP 
budget  worldwide.  In  other  words,  mili- 
tary aid  to  Vietnam  will  cost  us  46  per- 
cent more  than  military  aid  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  combined.  If  our  amendment 
is  adopted,  Vietnam  costs  will  still  be  $84 
million  more  than  the  rest  of  our  mili- 
tary assistance  budget;  but  we  will  at 
least  have  brought  these  expenditures 
into  some  kind  of  reasonable  relationship 
witH  the  rest  of  the  budget. 

Even  Mr.  Sclilesinger  has  assured  us 
publicly  that  no  cataclysm  will  follow 
from  this  amendment: 

Congress,  however,  appears  headed  on  a 
different  course.  Last  month,  legislators  re- 
buffed a  Pentagon  attempt  to  raise  the  cell- 
ing on  Vietnam  aid  for  the  current  year 
above  the  $1.1  bUUon  level  to  which  It  had 
been  originally  cut. 

Then  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee chopped  the  new  fiscal  1975  request  down 
to  8900  million.  The  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  had  only  reduced  the  $1.6  bil- 
lion request  by  $200  million,  holding  out  the 
prospect  of  a  compromise  somewhere  in  be- 
tween. But  the  amendment  now  pending  on 
the  House  flood  would  match  the  Senate 
panels  $700  million  reduction. 


Pentagon  critics  argue  that  Saigon's  armies 
have  traditionally  wasted  vast  amounts  of 
VS.  ammunition  and  supplies.  They  also 
argue  that  Increasing  aid  rather  than  cut- 
ting it  would  signal  South  Vietnamese  Presi- 
dent Nguyen  Van  Thleu  to  continue  indefi- 
nitely— at  U.S.  expense — with  military  rather 
than  political  solutions  to  his  problems. 

Schleslnger  agreed  yesterday  that  the  "real 
Issue"  in  the  current  debate  is  the  "signals 
we  are  giving  to  both  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam." But  he  added  that  the  congressional 
cuts  would  lead  to  dangerous  Interpretations 
in  both  capitals. 

He  claimed  the  Image  of  "prodigal"  wasters 
of  ammunition  Is  "not  based  on  observation 
but  on  presupposition,"  and  that  Saigon's 
army  has  been  on  "strict  rationing"  of  fuel 
and  ammunition  In  recent  months. 

Calling  attention  to  what  he  describes  as 
"Massive"  violations  by  Hanoi  of  the  Paris 
cease-fire  agreements,  Schleslnger  argued 
that  the  continuing  fighting  In  the  south  Is 
not  a  result  of  "undue  aggressiveness  on  the 
part  of  Thleu." 

From  a  purely  military  or  tactical  stand- 
point, Schleslnger  conceded  imder  question- 
ing. U.S.  national  security  would  not  be 
disadvantaged  by  what  happens  now  in 
Vietnam. 

"Aside  from  these  Intangibles"  of  a  moral 
commitment  for  support,  he  said.  "I  would 
not  describe  ^South  Vietnam  or  Southeast 
Asia  as  an  area  of  the  world  in  which  our 
national  Interests  are  high." 

But  even  some  congressional  critics  pri- 
vately concede  that  the  "Intangible.  ImpUclt 
commitments"  Schleslnger  mentioned  wUl 
continue  to  provide  Congress  with  a  dual 
dilemma:  What  happens  If  the  aid  Is  slashed 
further  and  the  fighting  goes  on  by  both 
sides  to  Saigon's  disadvantage?  How  much 
real  defense  does  a  certain  level  of  aid  actual- 
ly buy? 

Schleslnger  said  he  was  uncertain  about 
what  the  impact  might  really  be  If  a  $900 
mllUon  level  were  approved.  He  envisioned 
some  morale  problems  and  some  "gradual" 
reductions  In  Saigon's  mlUlon-man  army  and 
its  equipment  level. 

He  said  the  United  States  could  continue 
supplying  "significant"  quantities  of  con- 
summables  such  as  ammunition,  but  prob- 
ably would  not  be  able  to  continue  replac- 
ing major  equipment  on  the  one-for-one 
basis  permitted  by  the  Parts  accords. 

Under  questioning.  Schleslnger  expressed 
the  "feeling"  that  the  administration's 
Watergate  problems  with  Congress  had 
spilled  over  to  some  extent  onto  the  Pen- 
tagon's Vietnam  requests. 

"It's  plain  that  In  regard  to  our  legislation 
on  the  Hill,  that  present  discontents  are  not 
particularly  helpful  to  gather  up  votes  neces- 
sary to  get  the  bills  sicross. 

"Nor."  he  added,  "Is  there  enormous  speed 
over  there,  (at  the  white  House)  with  regard 
to  processing  whatever  It  is  the  White  House 
Is  processing.  Their  attention  is  diverted." 

Privately.  White  House  officials.  Including 
Vice  President  Ford,  have  been  critical  of 
Schleslnger  for  his  handling  of  the  Pentagon 
requests  which  were  cut  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Schleslnger  also  sought  to  correct  his  own 
earlier  indications  that  as  much  as  $6  bil- 
lion extra  may  have  been  allowed  to  remain 
m  the  defense  budget  by  the  White  House 
to  pump  up  the  domestic  economy. 

He  said  about  $1.5  blUlon  In  actual  spend- 
ing was  retained,  equal  to  perhaps  $2  billion 
to  $3  billion  In  obllgatlonal  authority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  reasonable  pro- 
gram that  I  seek.  The  United  States  Is 
at  peace;  Americans  should  not  be  called 
on  to  pay  Indefinitely  for  someone  else's 
war.  If  we  Intend  to  participate  In  a 
meaningful  peace,  we  must  serve  notice 


that  the  U.S.  Treasury  is  not  a  bottom- 
less grab  bag  for  another  20  years  of 
cama«e  in  Vietnam.  This  reasonable  re- 
duction will  represent  a  continuation  of 
the  FWlicy  of  fiscal  disengagement  from 
Vietnam  that  the  Congress  initiated  last 
year.  It  is  a  policy  Americans  will  thank 
us  for  pursuing,  because  they  know  bet- 
ter than  anyone  what  a  drain  Vietnam 
has  been  on  financial  resources  already 
ravaged  by  the  worst  Infiation  we  have 
experienced  in  over  two  decades.  In  the 
name  of  the  American  taxpsiyer,  I  urge 
the  House  to  consider  our  amendment 
favorably. 

We  have  made  no  reductions  In  this 
bill  on  the  floor  today.  I  think  we  can 
reduce  this  particular  item  by  half  a 
billion  dollars,  reducing  the  expenditures 
to  Vietnam  by  10  percent,  which  is  a  very 
small  amount,  based  on  the  amoimt  we 
are  expending  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 
We  ought  to  recognize  that  South  Viet- 
nam has  reduced  its  expenditures  for  its 
own  war,  if  we  can  believe  the  figures 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  by 
about  30  percent  in  1974.  as  compared  to 
1973.  and  if  they  can  make  a  30-percent 
reductlctti.  I  think  this  Congress,  In  the 
name  of  the  American  taxpayer,  can  like- 
wise make  a  10-percent  reduction. 

SUBSnTUTE       AMrNOKEKT       OFTEBXD       BT       MB. 
HtBEST    FOR    THS    AMENDMENT     OFTEaKS    BT 

MB.  ij:g<sett 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
substitute  Emiendment  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  retid  as  follows: 

Substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
H£bbbt  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Lkogett:  On  page  10,  lines  3  and  4.  delete 
"$1,400,000,000"  and  substitute  "$1,126,000.- 
000". 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  temi>ore.  The 
gentleman  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HfeERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
want  us  to  have  a  very  extensive  debate 
on  this  because  the  amendment  I  am 
offering  merely  brings  us  to  the  same 
position  that  the  House  decided  we 
should  be  in  for  the  last  2  years  and 
what  the  conferees  decided  this  morning 
In  the  same  amount  that  we  spent  over 
that  period  of  2  years,  namely,  $1,126 
billion.  That  Is  the  ceiling.  That  is  all  my 
substitute  does,  simply.  We  do  not  change 
our  position  but  merely  reaffirm  the  posi- 
tion of  the  last  2  years. 

That  Is  all  I  have  to  say  about  It. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

I  would  like  to  sav  that  I  am  certainly 
not  an  expert  on  South  Vietnam,  but  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  the  committee 
I  have  been  to  Vietnam,  to  Laos,  to  Cam- 
bodia, and  Thailand  a  total  of  10  times. 
I  think  I  do  know  something  about  the 
situation  over  there.  Possibly  I  have  been 
over  there  more  than  any  other  Member 
of  Congress  or  amy  nonservice  personnel 
In  this  country  during  the  combat  time. 

I  cannot  say  that  if  we  approve  the 
$1,126  billion  offered  by  the  chairman  in 
his  substitute  for  fiscal  year  1975  this 
will  keep  the  North  Vietnamese  from 
overrunning  and  taking  South  Vietnam. 
I  can  say  this,  though:  If  we  do  not  ap- 
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prove  the  substitute  amendment  and  do 
not  give  nnanclal  aid  to  South  Vietnam, 
they  will  not  make  it:  they  do  not  have 
a  chance.  The  Russians  and  the  Chinese 
are  continuing  to  give  supplies — ammu- 
nition, guns,  and  food— to  the  North 
Vietnamese.  As  long  as  they  continue  to 
do  that,  we  certainly  have  some  type  of 
an  obligation  to  help  the  South 
Vietnamese. 

We  are  a  lot  better  off  in  South  Viet- 
nam than  we  have  ever  been  before,  if 
you  will  just  look  back  for  a  few  minutes. 
A  couple  of  years  ago  we  were  spending 
$28  billion  a  year  In  South  Vietnam ;  we 
were  spending  at  one  time  almost  $3  bil- 
lion a  month.  One  of  the  nice  things  now 
in  this  country  Is  that  no  Americans  are 
fighting  half  way  around  the  world  For 
several  months  In  South  Vietnam  we 
were  losing  as  many  as  300  young  Ameri- 
cans killed,  with  thousands  being  in- 
jured. 

A  Member  of  the  other  body  said  a 
couple  of  years  ago  about  South  Viet- 
nam: 


When  the  la»t  50,000  American  servicemen 
are  left  in  Vietnam  the  North  Vietnamese 
wUl  sweep  In  and  push  the  remalnln*  Ameri- 
cana Into  the  sea. 

That  has  not  been  proven  true.  We 
have  gotten  all  of  the  Americans  out  of 
there.  The  only  ones  left  are  200  Ameri- 
cans working  in  the  American  embassy  In 
Saigon  In  South  Vietnam.  So  the  South 
Vietnamese  have  held  out  with  our  per- 
sonnel help. 

They  need  funds,  and  I  certainly  hope 
Fou  will  support  the  substitute  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  chairman 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rlae  to 
support  this  amendment.  I  served  1  year 
In  Vietnam  with  the  Ist  Marines.  I  do 
not  profess  to  be  an  expert  on  the  Viet- 
nam war.  However,  I  spent  a  year  on  the 
ground  and  I  was  out  in  the  field  every 
day.  I  saw  the  results  of  the.critlclsms  of 
certain  Members  of  Congress.  It  was  dev- 
astating to  the  war  effort.  I  do  not  agree 
that  it  shortened  the  war. 

What  concerns  me  is  that  we  would 
now  at  this  date  attempt  to  cut  back 
the  money  needed  in  the  war  when 
South  Vietnam  has  no  control  over  the 
determination  of  the  aggression  of  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

We  lost  46,000  men  in  South  Vietnam. 
We  had  300,000  wounded  we  still  have 
108«  men  missing  in  action.  You  cannot 
exercise  or  eliminate  or  eradicate  that. 

Congress  sat  here  in  Its  air-condition- 
ed offices  and  argued  over  this  while  the 
men  who  served  there  were  in  mud  up 
to  their  knees  Mid  water  up  to  their 
waists. 

You  cannot  tell  me  that  you  can  fight 
a  war  from  over  here.  The  experts  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  say  that  they 
need  the  money.  Ninety  percent  of  the 
Members  of  this  Congress  have  served 
during  our  wars,  and  there  is  no  Mem- 
ber in  this  Congress  who  would  favor 
what  one  Congressman  said: 

Well,  if  they  need  more  money  we  will  ap- 
propriate more  money.  We  will  send  more 
money  over  there  whenever  they  need  It  If 
the  North  Vietnamese  do  attack  South  Viet- 
nam. 


Let  me  ask  the  Members  this,  the 
Members  who  fought  In  the  foxholes  and 
in  the  snows  and  in  the  mud  of  the  two 
World  Wars,  and  In  Korea,  how  many  of 
those  Members  would  have  favored  wait- 
ing, that  they  would  say,  "We  will  wait 
to  get  the  bullets  from  Congress  when  we 
need  them  right  now,  more  rations,  sup- 
plies and  ammunition."  Not  one  of  the 
Members  would  have  voted  for  that  idea 
If  somebody  had  asked  them. 

Two  and  one-half  million  men  served 
In  South  Vietnam  willingly,  doing  their 
part,  doing  their  duty.  The  Congress  ap- 
propriated the  money,  and  Congress  sup- 
ported their  effort. 

I  certainly  support  the  substitute 
amendment  that  has  been  offered.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  tremendous  mistake  If  we 
would  stand  on  this  floor  and  reduce  the 
necessary  appropriations  to  the  South 
Vietnamese. 

I  believe  that  a  mistake  of  overestimat- 
ing means  we  can  save  some  money,  but 
a  mistake  In  underestimating  means  that 
there  are  men  In  the  foxholes  and  in  the 
swamps  and  jungles  of  South  Vietnam 
who  do  not  have  the  bullets,  the  rations, 
and  the  supplies  that  they  need  to  fight 
off  aggression,  and  then  the  South  Viet- 
namese have  to  withdraw.  And  then  what 
happens?  I  will  teU  you  what  hf«jpens 
Then  the  North  Vietnamese  come  In,  just 
like  they  did  in  Hue  In  1968,  they  came 
in  and  kiUed  the  leaders,  the  professors, 
the  doctors,  the  lawyers.  They  came  In 
Md  they  killed  them,  and  they  burled 
them  In  mass  graves.  That  Is  what  hap- 
pened, and  what  could  happen    These 
people  happen  to  be  our  allies.  I  believe 
TT^        be  a  serious  mistake  for  this 
y.S.    Congress    to    reduce    Its    support 
from    an    ally,    and    from    men    who 
served  side  by  side  with  our  American 
fighting  men. 

I  think  It  is  extremely  important  that 
we  support  the  substitute  amendment 
offered  by  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  so  as  to  give  the 
South  Vietnamese  what  they  need 

Mr.  HfeBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURTHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  make  an  explanation  to  the  Members 
I  am  going  to  move  that  the  Committee 
rise  momentarily  so  as  to  receive  a  me.s- 
sage  from  the  Senate,  and  then  I  will 
move  that  we  come  back  Into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 
I  thankthe  gentleman  for  yielding 
Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
Mr.  SisK,  Chairman  oro  tempore  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  14592)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  the  fiscal  year  1975 
for   procurement   of   aircraft,   missiles, 
naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
torpedoes,  and  other  weapons,  and  re- 
search, development,  test  and  evaluation 
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for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  for 
each  active  duty  component  and  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces  and  of  civil' 
Ian  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  to  authorize  the  military 
training  student  loads  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  come  to  no  resolution  thereof 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrhigton,  one  of  Its  clerks  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  foUowing  title: 

H.R  10972  An  act  to  delay  for  6  months 
the  taking  effect  of  certain  measures  to  pro- 
vide additional  funds  for  certain  wlliif. 
restoration  projects. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  and  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  69.  An  act  to  extend  and  amend  tlie 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1966,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  601.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  a  conditional  adjournment  of 
the  Congress  from  May  23,  1974,  until  Mav  28 
1974.  ■'      • 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  Its  amendment  to  the 
bUl  (H.R.  13998)  entiUed  "An  act  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  research  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  research  and  pro- 
gram management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," disagreed  to  by  the  House;  agrees 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Moss,  Mr 
Stennis,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Goldwateh 
and  Mr.  Curtis  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 
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PROVIDINO  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  OF 
CONGRESS  FROM  MAY  23,  1974. 
UNTIL  MAY  28.  1974,  WPPH  SENATE 
AMENDMENTS  THERETO 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
501),  providing  for  a  conditional  ad- 
journment of  the  Congress  from  May  23. 
1974,  until  May  28, 1974. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows : 

Page  1,  line  3,  strike  out  "two  Houses  ad- 
journ" and  Insert  "House  adjourns". 

Page  1,  line  3,  strike  out  "they"  and  In- 
sert "It". 

Page  1,  Une  4,  after  "1974,"  Insert  "and 
that  when  the  Senate  adjourns  on  Wednes- 
day, May  22,  1974,  It  stand  adjoiimed  untfl 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Tuesday,  May  28,  1974,". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "Concur- 
rent resolution  providing  for  a  conditional 
adjournment  of  the  two  Houaea  over  the 
Memorial  Day  Holiday.  1974." 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 


The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Concurrent  resolution  providing  for  a 
conditional  adjournment  of  the  two 
Houses  over  the  Memorial  Day  Holiday, 
1974." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS,  1975 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  14592)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1975  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  for  each  active  duty  component 
and  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  of  civilian  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  to  authorize  the 
military  training  student  loads  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Sisk)  Is  asked  to  kindly 
tak%  the  chair  pending  the  arrival  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois   (Mr.  Rosten- 

KOWSKI) . 

m  TKX  coMMrmx  or  thk  whoix 
According  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  HJl.  14592.  with 
Mr.  Sisk  (Chairman  pro  tempore)  In 
the  chair. 

AMXXDMEMT  OFFERED  BT  MK.  LSCGETT  TO  THE 
SUBETrrUTB  AMENDMENT  OFFEBED  BT  MH. 
BtSEXT  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT 
M«.   LEGOETT 

Mr.  LEGOETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment for  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Leggett  to  the 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  HtBXBT 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Leocett: 
On  page  lo,  strike  on  line  3  "$1,126,000  000" 
and  substitute  "$1,000,000". 

parliamentary  imquirt 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  "Hie  gentleman  from 
California  has  one  amendment  pending, 
and  I  offered  a  substitute.  In  a  parlia- 
mentary procedure,  can  he  offer  another 
amendment  to  a  substitute  for  his  own 
amendment  for  consideration? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
StsK).  The  Chair  will  state  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  offered  a  substitute 
amendment  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California.  The 
Kwitleman  from  California  in  turn  Is  now 
Offering  an  amendment  to  the  substitute 


amendment,  which  would  be  in  order 
The  gentleman  from  California  is  not  at- 
tempting to  amend  his  own  amendment. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  CSialrman,  I  am 
not  going  to  take  5  minutes. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment.  I 
assume  that  the  chairman  in  offering 
the  substitute  amendment  Indicated  that 
he  did  not  want  to  escalate  the  effort  of 
the  United  States  In  Vietnam  over  the 
next  fiscal  year  above  the  figure  that  was 
agreed  to  in  conference  today.  When  he 
offered  the  conference  committee  the  fig- 
ure of  $1,126  billion,  what  he  forgot  was 
that  about  $116  million  of  that  amount 
was  not  for  Vietnam  for  the  current  fis- 
cal year;  that  was  for  Laos.  In  all  good 
faith,  the  Laos  money  is  not  In  this  bill 
for  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  that  money 
ought  to  come  out. 

So  I  think  that  If  we  settled  on  a  nice 
round  figure  like  $1  billion,  we  would  ac- 
complish our  objective. 

I  would  just  say  that  I  admit  maybe 
there  has  been  some  escalation  of  the 
cost  of  living,  et  cetera,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  gentleman  from  Florida  would 
like  to  bring  that  point  out,  but  I  would 
say  this:  While  I  do  not  agree  with  him 
in  all  respects,  Graham  Martin  said  in 
UJ3.  News  &  World  Report  this  week,  as 
our  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  ol 
Vietnam: 

I  have  said  our  objective  shoiild  be  to  end 
It  leaving  a  Vietnam  economically  viable, 
mlUtarUy  capable  of  defending  Itself  with  lU 
own  manpower,  and  free  to  choose  Its  own 
government  and  Its  own  leaders.  I  believe 
this  can  be  done  within  the  next  three  years. 

If  we  are  going  to  do  this  in  3  years, 
as  the  Ambassador  says,  and  not  leave 
the  Vietnamese  high  and  dry,  then  we 
have  got  to  deescalate  these  figures  and 
not  escalate  them.  If  we  accept  the  chair- 
man's substitute  without  my  amendment, 
then  we  are  escalating  1975  over  1974.  If 
we  want  to  bring  it  Into  balance,  and 
then  perhaps  let  a  further  conference 
ijetween  the  House  and  Senate  resolve 
this,  then  accept  my  amendment.  Take 
the  Laos  money  out;  keep  the  matter  a 
level  program;  and  recognize  that  the 
amendment  that  we  have  to  take  out 
some  $500  million,  as  admitted  by  the 
committee,  had  considerable  merit,  be- 
cause the  gentleman  agreed  to  about 
three-fourths  of  what  we  want  to  do. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Will  the  gentleman  explain  whether 
the  $1  billion  Is  money  for  just  Vietnam, 
or  does  It  Include  money  for  Laos? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  No.  That  would  be  Just 
money  for  Vietnam  and  would  not  in- 
clude Laos.  That  would  be  exclusive  of 
the  economic  aid,  which  is  probably  go- 
ing to  $8  or  $900  million,  which  is  not 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  our  committee. 

I  assume  the  chairman  Is  going  to  ac- 
cept this  admendment. 

Mr.  Chahman.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
opposition  to  the  amendment  and  to 


laugh  heartily  at  the  assumption  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  that  I  would 
accept  anything  that  he  offers.  I  think 
here  we  have  seen  a  demonstration  of 
what  I  have  to  put  up  with  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  We  are  not 
being  capricious  here;  we  are  not  dealing 
in  numbers;  we  are  dealing  with  himian 
beings  and  human  lives.  To  be  as 
capricious  as  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  would  be 
shocking  to  me  if  I  did  not  know  his  past 
performances  and  know  what  the  record 
shows  in  the  racing  form.  But  I  think  it 
is  absolutely  shocking  to  come  before  this 
body  and  be  as  capricious  as  he  has  been 
here. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  to  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  be  rejected. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  so  many 
amendments  pending  now  that  we  could 
well  lose  sight  of  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  here. 

Mr.  -  Chalrmsui,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  offered  a  substitute  amend- 
ment to  keep  military  assistance  aid  to 
South  Vietnam  to  $1,126  billion.  That  Is 
the  figure  that  some  weeks  ago  we  dis- 
cussed and  debated  in  this  House  and 
which  was  finalized  in  the  fiscal  year 
1974  authorization  bill  which  was  com- 
pleted in  conference  by  bot^  bodies  of 
the  Congress  today. 

We  have  an  amendment  pending  to  re- 
duce that  amount  to  $900  million,  and 
now  we  also  have  this  parliamentary  sit- 
uation that  we  find  ourselves  in  where 
instead  of  those  amounts  it  would  be  $1 
billion — still  a  reduction  of  $126  million 
from  the  figures  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

I  want  to  stress  that  what  Is  impor- 
tant here  is  not  so  much  that  we  com- 
promise out  the  dollar  amount.  What  is 
important  here  is  the  principle.  This 
House  and  this  Congress  marched  up 
the  hill  several  weeks  ago  and  said  that 
we  were  going  to  cease  giving  a  blank 
check  to  the  Defense  Department  inso- 
far as  military  assistance  to  Vietnam  was 
concerned.  We  should  not  now  march 
down  that  hill. 

We  sent  out  a  legislative  message  when 
we  adopted  the  fiscal  year  1974  supple- 
mental authorization  bill  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  was  growing  tired  of  military 
assistance  to  South  Vietnam  and  that  we 
wanted  to  reduce  it.  Many  of  us  who 
want  to  reduce  It  do  not  say  that  we 
should  reduce  it  to  zero,  because  we  feel 
that  would  be  a  sellout  and  would  be 
unwise,  but  we  do  have  to  establish  the 
principle  and  we  do  have  to  send  the 
message  to  South  Vietnam  that  they 
should  begin  to  abide  by  the  Paris  agree- 
ment and  work  out  a  political  solution 
to  this  confilct.  The  United  States  is  not 
going  to  reinvolve  Itself  in  Vietnam — God 
willing.  The  United  States  has  got  to 
make  it  clear  to  South  Vietnam  that  it 
cannot  call  upon  us  for  whatever  it  deeds 
in  the  way  of  military  assistance.  We 
made  that  messsige  clear  weeks  ago. 

We  apparently  and  obviously  must  give 
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them  an  additional  message,  and  that  Is 
the  one  of  today,  that  In  the  coming  fis- 
cal year  we  are  going  to  cut  them  still 
more  until  we  can  get  a  political  solu- 
tion to  this  war  and  a  final  termination, 
and  that  we  can  then  finally  see  by  yearly 
reductions  a  complete  termination  of 
military  assistance  to  South  Vietnam. 

It  Is  not  a  sellout  of  an  ally.  It  is  signal- 
ing to  the  South  Vietnamese  to  initiate 
and  to  abide  by  the  Paris  Agreement  and 
to  begin  to  seek  a  politicsd  solution  to 
this  war.  It  is  the  principle  that  Is  Im- 
portant here,  not  a  compromise  figure. 

In  many  instances  and  many  times  we 
have  compromised  a  dollar  amoxint,  and 
certainly  when  we  are  dealing  in  billions, 
$100  million  more  or  less  unfortunately, 
has  very  frequently  been  lost  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  But  It  Is  the  principle  here 
which  is  important;  the  principle  that 
we  reduce  by  some  degree  the  amoimts  of 
money  available  for  military  assistance 
to  South  Vietnam. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California   (Mr.  Leggett). 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  yielding. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  to  place  a  celling  of  $900 
million  on  military  aid  to  South  Viet- 
nam. The  debate  today  has  been  put  in 
terms  of  our  commitment  to  South  Viet- 
nam. Let  me  begin  by  stressing  that  we 
are  not  advocating  an  elimination  of  sdd 
to  that  coimtry.  Quite  to  the  contrary. 
Under  this  amendment,  aid  to  South 
Vietnam  would  still  be  some  $84  million 
more  than  our  military  assistance  pro- 
grams for  the  rest  of  the  world,  hardly 
a  figure  which  leaves  that  coimtry  devoid 
of  military  assistance. 

Yet  I  would  like  to  remind  this  body 
of  another  commitment;  that  is  our  com- 
mitment to  military  disengagement  from 
Southesist  Asia.  It  was  expressed  in  our 
disapproval  of  appropriations  for  further 
military  activities  in  Cambodia  and  Laos 
In  1973.  It  was  again  expressed  In  our 
Insistance  on  a  strictly  adhered  to  celling 
on  military  aid  to  South  Vietnam  in  1974. 
Let  us  remember  that  commitment  as  we 
consider  this  request  of  $1.4  billion  in 
military  aid  to  South  Vietnam  for  1975. 

It  is  a  request  of  almost  $400  million  or 
39  percent  more  than  that  which  we 
approved  for  Vietnam  last  year. 

It  is  $570.5  million  or  31  percent  more 
than  the  committee  recommended  for 
South  Vietnam  and  Laos  last  year. 

It  is  $570.5  million  or  31  percent  more 
than  the  $829.5  million  In  new  money 
we  made  available  for  military  aid  to 
Vietnam  last  year.     • 

In  short,  this  is  not  a  request  that  re- 
flects a  commitment  to  disengagement, 
but  one  which  reflects  a  continuing  and 
Indeed  Increased  commitment  to  a  mili- 
tary solution. 


In  debate  over  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's request  for  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  military  aid  to  South  Viet- 
nam in  1974,  I  stressed  the  dilemma 
presented  to  to  us  by  that  request  In 
terms  of  our  relationship  to  Indochina. 
We  are  again  presented  with  that  same 
dilemma  as  we  consider  this  request  for 
Increased  aid. 

This  administration  has  proclaimed  a 
policy  of  peace  in  Vietnam.  Its  efforts  In 
this  regard  have  been  substantial,  cul- 
minating in  the  cease-flre  and  the  Paris 
agreement.  These  achievements  provide 
us  with  the  long  hoped  for  opportunity 
to  change  the  nature  of  our  involvement 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  to  build.  In  co- 
operation with  the  International  com- 
munity and  the  Government  of  Indo- 
china, a  secure  and  lasting  peace.  Will 
shipping  yet  more  arms  to  South  Viet- 
nam help  strengthen  the  cease-flre 
agreement?  Will  an  increase  in  the  weap- 
ons of  war  help  build  the  peace?  This 
vote  today  then,  presents  us  with  a  sec- 
ond dilemma,  pursuing  the  pesu^  with  a 
policy  of  increased  military  commitment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  committed  to 
building  the  peace  in  Indochina.  I  sug- 
gest we  would  best  make  good  on  that 
commitment  by  adopting  this  amend- 
ment before  us  today. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  numl)er  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportimity  to  raise  a  question  as  to  the 
propriety  or  appropriateness  of  the  re- 
marks addressed  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Leg- 
gett) regarding  his  capricouisness  in 
entering  this  debate  regarding  the 
amount  of  money  going  to  Vietnam. 

I  have  known  the  gentleman  for  a 
great  many  years  smd  I  have  never 
known  him  to  be  as  capricious  as  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  implied 
today.  I  yield  the  balance  of  my  time 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia (Mr.  Leggett)  to  reply. 

Mr.  LEQOETT.  I  want  to  thank  my 
colleague  from  California.  I  am  not  going 
to  take  the  full  time.  The  chairman  and 
I  have  an  imderstanding  when  we  talk 
to  each  other,  either  on  the  floor  or 
otherwise. 

I  would  not  accuse  my  chairman  of 
being  capricious  in  reducing  the  amount 
of  $1.6  billion  asked  by  the  Pentagon  to 
$1.4  billion  just  like  that;  but  he  did, 
and  thank  Grod  he  did. 

I  would  not  accuse  him  of  being  capri- 
cious coming  to  the  floor  here  today 
without  letting  me  know  that  he  was 
going  to  further  reduce  the  Item  by 
another  $300  million;  but  again  I  say, 
thank  God.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  he  did. 
I  think  he  could  do  better  as  far  as 
reducing  this  particular  item,  and 
whether  it  Is  capricious  or  well  thought 
out  or  whatever  it  is,  I  think  it  is  a 
worthwhile  way  of  establishing  a  new 
direction  In  this  Congress  as  to  where 
we  are  going  in  Vietnam. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
said,  the  only  thing  we  need  to  do  is 
make  some  kind  of  reduction  to  indi- 
cate that  this  matter  is  not  going  back  to 


our  previous  flgures.  I  urge  support  of 
my  amendment  to  the  substitute  reduc- 
ing the  total  military  aid  Item  to  Viet- 
nam to  a  flat  $1  billion. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  all  the  time 
but  I  think  that  it  is  most  Important 
that  my  colleagues  give  proper  considera- 
tion to  the  remarks  made  by  my  col- 
league,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  spoke  here  earlier.  Every 
Member  in  the  House  should  know  hb 
background  and  the  platform  from  which 
he  spoke.  He  spoke  from  personal  ex- 
perience hi  Vietnam.  I  think  he  Is  the 
only  Member  of  the  House  that  is  a 
veteran  of  this  conflict,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Murtha>  He 
volunteered  his  services  in  Vietnam.  He 
patriotically  left  his  business  of  18  years 
for  4  years  active  duty  in  Vietnam  where 
he  served  as  a  colonel.  He  received  the 
Bronze  Star,  two  Purple  Hearts,  and  the 
Cross  of  Gallantry  in  the  war,  with  nu- 
merous  other  campaign  ribbons. 

I  think  It  is  important  to  know  thl« 
His  remarks  were  well  framed  and  indi- 
cated a  good  background  and  under- 
standing of  the  situation  in  Vietnam.  1 
think  my  colleagues  should  be  apprised 
of  this  man's  background,  because  we 
then  can  weigh  his  remarks  and  give  that 
much  more  credence  and  understanding 
to  what  he  said.  I  again  congratulate  my 
colleague  for  his  most  effective  and 
meaningful  remarks  regarding  Vietnam 
He  knew  whereof  he  spoke.  I  jield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  words. 

There  are  two  points  I  would  like  to 
deal  with. 

First.  The  committee,  that  Is,  the 
Pentagon — request  for  mllitaiV  aid  to 
Saigon  Is  Justified,  in  part,  thusly: 

Hanoi  la  conducting  a  massive  military 
build-up  in  the  south.  .  .  .  smce  the  ceaae- 
flre,  Hanoi  has  Infiltrated  over  70,000  replace- 
ment troops,  some  400  tanks,  160  long  range 
heavy  artlUery  pieces,  1,000  AAA  guns  and 
150,000-200,000  tons  of  ammimltlon  and  bud- 
plles.  ^ 

But  on  page  898  of  the  committee  hear- 
ings. General  Caldwell  says: 

In  addition  to  the  (deleted)  tons  of  am- 
munition and  supplies  they  have  on  ^aTy1 
we  believe  they  have  a  capacity  to  stockpile 
roughly   (deleted)    tons  in  South  Vietnam. 

He  then  gives  a  table  which  lists  "Am- 
munition— [deleted].  Supplies — [delet- 
edl.  Total— [deleted]." 

On  page  904,  Secretary  Doolln  provides 
the  following  Information : 

During  1973  we  estimate  China  provided 
about  (deleted)  percent  of  the  total  economic 
aid  to  North  Vietnam  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  European  countries  contributing 
the  remainder.  (Deleted) . 

On  page  905,  Pentagon-provided  infor- 
mation notes: 

The  1968  estimates  of  Infiltration  was  (de- 
leted) personnel,  the  highest  of  record.  This 
Is  to  be  contrasted  with  our  1973  estimated 
of  (deleted). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  siispect  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  a  pretty  good 
idea  how  much  ammunition  they  have 
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stockpiled  in  South  Vietnam.  It  is  also 
quite  probable  that  the  Chinese,  the  So- 
viet Union,  the  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries, and  any  others  all  know  how  much 
■id  they  give  North  Vietnam.  And  I 
would  even  venture  to  guess  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  keep  track  of  their 
troop  movements. 

Whose  national  security  is  protected  by 
deleting  these  flgures? 

Who  are  we  hiding  them  from? 

Could  it  possibly  be  that  the  exact 
figures  on  Hanoi's  buildup  would  not  ap- 
pear to  be  quite  so  accurate  If  we  could 
see  more  of  the  data  on  which  they  are 
based? 

The  Judiciary  Committee  has  seen  der 
letions  used  to  cover  something  other 
than  vital  national  security.  Could  some- 
thing similar  possibly  be  going  on  here, 
too? 

My  second  point  is  that  there  seems  to 
be  a  strange  correlation  between  Com- 
munist military  offensives  in  Vietnam 
and  the  date  of  votes  In  Congress  affect- 
ing aid  to  Saigon. 

Let  us  start  with  last  October.  The 
Senate  foreign  aid  authorization  vote 
was  scheduled  for  the  first  week  of  Oc- 
tober. On  September  29,  Saigon  reported 
a  major  Communist  attack  on  ARVN 
forces  In  Tay  Nin  Province.  The  Senate 
vote  came  on  October  2.  The  next  day, 
the  New  York  Times  reported  that  ARVN 
soldiers  In  the  area  said  that  it  was  Sai- 
gon forces  who  started  the  fighting  by 
launching  an  attack  against  a  long  estab- 
lished Communist  base  in  Tay  Nin. 

The  next  series  of  congressional  votes 
were  those  dealing  with  the  proposed 
supplemental  military  aid  to  Thieu.  and 
were  slated  for  floor  action  In  early  April. 
On  March  30,  Saigon's  Minister  for  In- 
formation predicted  at  a  luncheon  of  the 
Vietnam  Council  on  Porelgm  Relations 
that— 

Today,  the  North  Vietnamese  are  entering 
the  final  stages  of  their  pr^aratlon  for  a 
generalized  offensive  to  try  once  again  to 
"liberate  the  South. . . ." 

His  information  seems  to  be  rather  in- 
dividual, though,  because  the  week  be- 
fore, the  Pentagon  and  the  Thai  Gov- 
ernment signed  an  agreement  by  which 
the  United  States  would  begin  to  reduce 
our  forces  in  ThaUand  because,  as  news 
reports  indicated: 

Both  governments  are  satisfied  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  are  planning  no  major 
offensive  In  neighboring  Vietnam  now  that 
tne   'dry  season"  is  nearlng  its  end. 

Despite  Thieu's  prediction,  the  House 
refused  to  Increase  the  celhng  In  Ite 
April  4  vote. 

Nevertheless,  on  April  12,  the  Saigon- 
reported  offensive  began.  Saigon  an- 
nounced that  its  base  at  Tong  Le  Chan 
bad  fallen  during  the  night  to  a  massive 
North  Vietnamese  attack.  This  offensive 
was  taking  place  while  the  Senate  was 
qaesuoning  the  Pentagon  request  to  add 
another  $266  million  in  supplemental 
aw.  Then,  on  April  20,  the  New  York 
Ttaes  reported  from  Saigon  that  It  Is 
Widely  believed  the  Saigon  Government 
orchestrated  the  news  about  the  fall  of 
a  ranger  base  called  Tong  Le  Chan— 


which  Is  reliably  reported  to  have  been 
evacuated  In  the  dead  of  night — In  order 
to  dramatize  the  North  Vietnamese 
threat."  So  much  for  that  offensive. 

Nevertheless.  2  days  later,  with  the 
Senate  vote  scheduled  for  about  a  week 
later,  the  same  South  Vietnamese  Infor- 
mation Minister  told  a  group  of  2,000  ad- 
ministrative cadres  gathered  in  Saigon 
that  the  "general  Communist  offensive 
has  already  started."  The  Senate  vote  to 
withhold  the  extra  $266  million  came  cm 
May  7. 

That  brings  us  up  to  this  vote — and 
surprise,  surprise— 2  days  before  the  vote 
Is  scheduled  in  the  House,  Saigon  spokes- 
men report  another  major  offensive 
at  Ben  Cat. 

Well.  I  am  looking  forward  to  tomor- 
row or  Friday's  papers,  because  we  will 
find  out  then  what  really  happened. 

FhiaUy.  I  would  like  to  refer,  without 
fiuther  comment,  to  an  article  in  the 
May  13  Par  East  Economic  Review,  a 
publication  which  Is  esteemed  as  one 
of  the  most  authoritative  and  conserva- 
tive on  Southeast  Asian  affairs.  Accord- 
ing to  the  article,  which  I  will  submit  for 
the  Record  : 

The  ctirrent  upsurge  in  fighting  Is  widely 
thought  In  South  Vietnam  to  have  been 
'ordered'  by  UJ3.  Ambassador  Oraham  Mar- 
tin to  justify  the  AdmlnUtratlon's  demands 
for  Increased  mUltary  assistance  to  South 
Vietnam  for  fiscal  aid  In  1975.  It  Is  even 
claimed  that  Martin  advised  President  Thleu 
to  yield  up  one  of  Saigon's  Isolated  bases 
wlthta  territory  held  by  the  Provisional  Rev- 
olutionary Government  every  week  to  con- 
vince the  tJB.  Congress  and  the  public  that 
North  Vietnam  had  launched  offensives. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Leggett)  to  the  substitute  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Hebert)  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Leggctt)  . 

RECORDED    VOTX 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  190.  noes  211. 
not  voting  32,  as  follows: 


Ell  berg 

Esch 

Evans,  Oolo.' 

FasceU 

Plndley 

Plynt 

Foley 

Porsythe 

Fraser 

Frenzel 

Pulton 

Oaydos 

Olalmo 

Gibbons 

Orasso 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Grifflths 

Gross 

Grover 

Gude 

Gunter 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hamilton 
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Abzug 

BurllsoD,  Mo. 

Adams 

Burton 

Addabbo 

Carney,  Ohio 

Andersen. 

Cblsholm 

Calif. 

Cohen 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Conte 

Ashley 

<3onyers 

Aspln 

Gorman 

BadUlo 

Cotter 

Barrett 

Coughlln 

BeU 

Cronln 

Bergland 

Culver 

Blaggl 

Daniels, 

Blester 

Domlnlck  V. 

Blngbam 

Danlelson 

Boland 

Delaney 

Brademas 

Dellenback 

Brasoo 

Dell  urns 

Brooks 

Denholm 

Brown.  Oallf . 

Dlggs 

Brown.  Mich. 

DlngeU 

Buchanan 

Donohue 

Burke,  Calif. 

Drlnan 

Biuke,  Pla. 

Dulskl 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hanrahan 

Harrington 

Hawkins 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Hicks 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kaetenmeler 

Koch 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Litton 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

Luken 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Matsunaga 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Mezvlnsky 

Miller 

Minlsb 

Mink 


Abdnor 
Alexander 
Anderson,  lU. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bafalls 
Baker 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bennett 
BevlU 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Bray 
Breauz 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Burgener 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collier 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Crane 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Bobert 

W..  Jr. 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Derlne 
Dickinson 


Mitchell.  Md. 

Moakley 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Mosher 

Moss 

Nedzl 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'NeUl 

Owens 

Patten 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

PodeU 

Preyer 

Pritchard 

RaUsback 

Randall 

Bangel 

Barlck 

Rees 

Regxila 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rinaldo 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 

Roncallo,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarasln 

Bar  banes 
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Dom 
Downing 
Duncan 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Erlenbom 
EshJeman 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Fountain 
Preilnghuysen 
Prey 

Froehllch 
Fuqua 
Gettys 
Oilman 
Oinn 

Ooldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gray 
Gubser 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hays 
Hubert 
Henderson 
HUlis 
Hogan 
Holifleld 
Holt 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hunt 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Ketch  um 
King 

KuykendaU 
Lagomarslno 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Lent 
Long,  La. 
Lett 

McColUster 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 


Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shuster 

Slack 

Snyder 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Stokes 
Stuckey 
Studds 
SuUlvan 
Symington 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thompson,  N  J. 
Thone 
Tiernan 
Traxler 
UdaU 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
Vigortto 
Waldle 
Whalen 
Wtltten 
WUson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wolff 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Oa. 
Zwach 


'  / 


McICay 

McSpadden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Matbls,  Oa. 

Mayne 

Michel 

MUford 

Mills 

MltcheU,  N.T. 

Mlzell 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Mtuphy,  N.T. 
Mdftha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Parrts 
Passman 
Patman 
Pepper 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Poage 

Powell,  Ohio 
Price,  m. 
Price.  Tex. 
Quie 
Qulllen 
Reid 
Roberts 
Robinson,  Va. 
Roblson,  N.T. 
Rose 

Bousselot 
Ruppe 
Ruth 
Sandman 
Satterfleld 
Scherle 
Sebellus 
Shrlver 
Slkes 
Slsk 
Skubltz 
Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  N.T. 
Spence 
Staggers 
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Stanton. 

ToweU.  Nev. 

Wilson, 

J.  WUlUun 

Treen 

Charles,  Tex. 

Steed 

Vander  Jagt 

Winn 

Steelmui 

Veysey 

Wright 

Stelger.  Arts. 

Waggonner 

Wydler 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Walsh 

Young,  Alaska 

Stephens 

Wampler 

Young.  Pla. 

Stratton 

Ware 

Young,  ni. 

Symma 

White 

Young.  B.C. 

Talcott 

Whltehurst 

Young.  Tex. 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Wldnall 

Zablockl 

Thomson,  WU. 

Wlggina 

Zlon 

Thornton 

Wilson,  Bob 

NOT  VOTINO— 32 

Annunzlo 

Heistoskl 

Nix 

Blatnik 

Hlnshaw 

Rhodes 

Carey.  N.T. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Clark 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rostenkowskl 

clawBon,  Del 

Jones.  OUa. 

Runnels 

Clay 

K^uczynskl 

Stubblefleld 

ColIUu.ni. 

Latta 

Tea«ue 

duPont 

Metcalfe 

WUllama 

Bckhardt 

Mioshall.Ohlo 

Wyatt 

Pord 

Morgan 

Wylle 

Hansen.  WaaH. 

Murphy.  HI. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendment  for  the  amendment  was 
rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  substitute  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Hubert)  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Leggett)  . 

The  substitute  amendment  for  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Liggett)  ,  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TIKHNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  despite  efforts  to  ex- 
punge it,  the  political  prisoner  question 
in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  remains  im- 
resolved  today.  Conflicting  accoimts  of 
the  situation  have  been  issued  by  a  wide 
variety  of  iieople  and  organizations,  in- 
cluding ofBcial  representatives  of  the  n.S. 
Government  and  congressional  com- 
mittees. 

GKASAM  MASTIN X!^.  AMBASSADOR  TO  VTBTNAM 

We  in  Congress  do  not  know  for  cer- 
tain whether  or  not  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  acting  in  the 
name  of  (iemocracy  and  freedom,  is  im- 
prisoning and  torturing  South  Viet- 
namese because  of  their  unorthodox  or 
unacceptable  political  views — and  I 
speak  here  not  of  the  5,081  Communist 
prisoners  ofBcially  acknowledged  and 
released  by  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam.  But  rather,  I  speak  of  civilian 
detainees  imprisoned  for  expressing 
their  political  beliefs  and  for  urging  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Council 
for  National  Reconciliation  and  Concord 
as  provided  for  in  the  "Agreement  on 
Ending  the  War  and  Restoring  Peace 
to  Vietnam,"  signed  by  the  United  States 
on  January  27, 1973. 

Political  prisoners  are  being  incar- 
cerated and  tortured  in  South  Vietnam, 
we  do  not  know  it  for  certain.  We  do  not 
know  if  funds  from  the  U.S.  taxpayers 
are  being  used  to  support  these  totali- 
tarian tactics,  nor  do  we  know  whetiier 
or  not  the  continued  funding  of  Mr. 
Thleu's  government  will  allow  this  kind 


of  inhumane  governmental  repression  to 
continue  in  the  future. 

What  we  do  know  is  that  this  Con- 
gress, in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  appropriated  $1,126  bil- 
lion for  military  aid  to  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam  in  fiscal  year  1974, 
and  that  we  did  it  for  the  establishment 
of  peace,  not  the  incarceration  and  tor- 
ture of  political  prisoners. 

Today  we  will  decide  the  authorized 
funding  for  military  assistance  to  Viet- 
nam for  fiscal  year  1975.  Whatever  that 
amoimt  is,  I  would  hope  that  all  of  us 
could  make  that  authorization  with  a 
clear  conscience,  knowing  that  it  will  be 
used  to  bring  peace  to  Vietnam,  and 
not  to  support  the  political  repression  of 
the  Vietnamese.  As  of  this  minute,  none 
of  us  in  this  Chamber  can  claim  a  clear 
conscience  in  this  matter,  because  none 
of  us  can  say  with  certainty  that  there 
are  no  political  prisoners  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

For  several  months  a  nvunber  of  our 
colleagues,  as  well  as  myself,  have  been 
attempting  to  initiate  a  General  Ac- 
counting Office  investigation  of  the  poli- 
tical prisoner  question  in  South  Vietnam 
Our  efforts,  unfortunately,  have  been 
fruitless,  and  that  Is  why  I  come  before 
you  today  to  ask  you  to  join  me  in  that 
effort.  We  have  been  turned  away  by  the 
GAO  in  our  past  requests  because  the 
Department  of  State,  acting  in  its  capac- 
ity as  oflQcial  foreign  representative  of 
the  United  States,  has  concluded  that 
such  an  investigation  would  be  an  in- 
fringement upon  the  sovereignty  of 
South  Vietnam.  The  GAO  concurred  in 
that  opinion,  as  did  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that 
an  investigation  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  would  be  an  infringement 
upon  the  sovereignty  of  Vietnam,  and  I 
would  hope  that  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  the  House  agree 
with  this  view. 

We  are  not  asking  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, or  any  agency  of  that  Govern- 
ment, infringe  upon  the  sovereignty  of 
South  Vietnam.  Rather,  we  are  asking 
for  an  accounting  of  the  moneys  freely 
and  generously  given  to  South  Vietnam. 
We  are  asking  this  not  because  we  wish 
to  interfere  with  the  internal  operation 
of  Mr.  Thleu's  government,  but  because 
we  need  to  know  the  truth  about  the 
use  of  these  taxpayer  money  funds. 

The  Congress  and  the  people  you  re- 
present have  a  right  to  know  what  is 
being  perpetrated  upon  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  in  their  name,  and  in  the 
name  of  democracy.  The  American  peo- 
ple have  a  right  to  know  the  truth  be- 
cause it  is  their  money  we  are  commit- 
ting to  South  Vietnam— it  is  their  work 
and  sacrifice  which  is  being  offered  to  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam.  The  Congress  has  a 
rl^t  to  know  the  truth  becaxise  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  we  are  charged 
with  a  moral  responsibility  to  safeguard 
the  manner  In  which  we  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  funds  entrusted  to  us 
by  the  American  people.  We  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  them  and  to  ourselves  to 


find  out  how  U.S.  funds  are  being  tpetik 
and  to  make  future  decisions  based  upoa 
that  knowledge.  Anything  short  of  that  ii 
an  abrogation  of  our  responsibility  to 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  has  refused  to  allow  a  ttaor* 
ough  investigation  of  the  political  pris- 
oner question  in  Vietnam.  It  has  here- 
tofore refused  to  allow  international  hu- 
manitarian organizations,  such  as  the 
International  Red  Cross;  individual  par- 
ties, such  as  Bishop  Thomas  Qumbleton 
of  Detroit  and  Bishop  Guy  Belanger  of 
Valleyfleld,  Quebec,  Canawia;  and  UA 
Government  investigative  agencies,  such 
as  the  General  Accoimting  OflBce,  to  con- 
duct  such  an  inquiry.  It  is  lmperatiT« 
that  we  approve  this  amendment  so  that 
the  question  of  political  prisoners  so  that 
Republic  of  Vietnam  might  finally  be 
resolved,  and  so  that  the  Congress  and 
the  taxpayer  of  the  United  States  might 
know  the  truth  about  how  U.S.  fnodt 
are  being  spent  by  the  Republic  of  Viet* 
nam. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  Intended  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  this  biU  that  would 
require  that  the  Vietnam  Government  al- 
low the  General  Accoimting  Office  to 
make  an  Investigation  with  regard  to  the 
allegations  that  have  been  made  with 
regard  to  political  prisoners  being  held  In 
South  Vietnam.  I  am  making  reference 
not  to  the  5.000  or  more  Communist 
prisoners  who  were  released  but  with 
regard  to  those  other  men  and  women 
being  held  in  jail  in  South  Vietnam  at 
the  present  time. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  indi- 
cated to  me  that  he  will  request  that 
the  General  Accounting  Office  nutike 
such  an  investigation.  Therefore  it  wfll 
not  be  necessary  for  me  to  present  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  would 
have  read  as  follows: 

An  amenlment  to  HJt.  14092,  Title  vn. 
Section  701(a).  page  10,  Une  14.  After  tbe 
word  "Laos"  Insert  a  colon  and  add  ths 
following : 

"Provided  further,  That  no  funds  shall  bt 
made  available  to  BupiK>rt  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary forces  until  the  General  AccountlDf 
0£Sce  Is  guaranteed  the  opportunity,  by  tha 
(Soyernment  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  to 
conduct  a  thorotigh  and  complete  investiga- 
tion Into  the  allegation  that  United  State* 
funds  are  being  used  by  the  Oovemment  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  to  support  the  In- 
carceration and  torture  of  political  pris- 
oners In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  A  pn- 
itmlnary  report  of  the  Investigation  shall  be 
presented  to  the  Congress  9  months  after 
enactment  of  this  Title,  and  a  final  report 
shall  be  submitted  18  months  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Title." 

AMENDMENT   OITXRED    BT   MK.   CARNKT   or  OHIO 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  CAamr  c( 
Ohio:  Page  10,  between  lines  30  and  91,  in- 
sert the  following : 

SEC.  70a.  (a)  No  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  or  any  other  Act  may  b* 
obligated  under  a  contract  entered  Into  bf 
the  Department  of  Defense  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  for  procurement 
of   goods   which   are  other  than  American 
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goods  unless,  under  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  subject  to  the  deter- 
minations and  exceptions  contained  In  title 
HI  of  tbe  Act  of  March  3.  1933,  as  amended 
{47  Stat.  1620;  41  VB.C.  10a,  10b) ,  popiUarly 
known  as  the  Buy  American  Act,  there  Is 
sdequate  consideration  given  to 

(1)  tbe  bids  or  proposals  of  firms  located 
in  labor  surplus  areas  In  the  United  States 
as  designated  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
wblch  have  offered  to  furnish  American 
goods; 

(2)  the  bids  or  proposals  of  small  btisiness 
Anns  in  the  United  States  which  have  of- 
fered to  furnish  American  goods; 

(3)  the  bids  or  proposals  of  all  other  firms 
in  the  United  States  which  have  offered  to 
furnish  American  goods; 

(4)  the  United  States  balance  of  pay- 
msnts; 

(5)  the  cost  of  shipping  goods  which  are 
'other  than  American  goods;  and 

(8)  any  duty,  tariff,  or  surcharge  which 
may  enter  Into  the  cost  of  using  goods  which 
an  other  than  American  goods 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"goods  which  are  other  than  American  goods" 
means  (1)  an  end  product  which  has  not 
tteen  mined,  produced,  or  manufactured  In 
tbe  United  States,  or  (2)  an  end  product 
manufactured  In  the  United  States  but  the 
coet  of  tbe  components  thereof  which  are  not 
mined,  produced,  or  manufactured  In  tbe 
United  States  exceeds  the  cost  of  com- 
ponents mined,  produced,  or  manufactured 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman 
and  Members  of  the  Committee,  I  will 
take  only  about  a  half  a  minute. 

This  amendment,  as  I  imderstand,  is 
noncontroversial.  It  is  the  same  amend- 
moit  as  the  one  I  offered  last  year  which 
was  adopted  unanimously  by  a  voice  vote, 
and  then  an  almost  identical  amendment 
was  offered  in  the  other  body  by  Sena- 
tors Thuhmond.  Symington  and  Tower. 
As  I  say,  this  language  Is  the  same  as 
theirs,  and  it  is  introduced  to  conform 
with  what  was  enacted  last  year,  so  that 
we  may  have  that  same  language  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HfeERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that 
the  same  language  as  this  amendment 
was  placed  in  the  bill  last  year,  and 
therefore  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  is  acceptable  on 
this  side. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chah-man,  the  lan- 
guage in  the  amendment,  as  I  under- 
stand, is  the  same  as  it  was  last  year,  and 
Is  acceptable  to  this  side. 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  The  language 
Is  Identical. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  genUeman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Carnit)  . 

The  amendment  wsis  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  former  member 
and  perhaps  somewhat  suspect  alumni 
Of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  chairman,  or  some- 
joe  else  who  might  be  knowledgeable  on 
we  subject,  as  to  a  matter  which  has 
heen  the  subject  of  concern  in  the  House. 
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but  which  has  not  l)een  raised  by  meni- 
bers  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  brief,  and  this 
will  not  be  an  effort  to  add  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill,  but  just  an  inquiry. 
That  is  the  only  purpose  in  my  asking 
for  this  time. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  or  anyone  else 
who  might  be  in  a  position  to  answer  it. 
whether  or  not  we  find  ourselves  again 
confronted  with  the  same  problem  we 
have  had  in  the  past  with  this  authoriza- 
tion which  is  rather  sizable  by  anyone's 
definition.  Does  this  bill  contain  moneys 
covering  unspecified  and  so-called  clas- 
sified matters,  or  for  unspecified  purposes 
by  definition,  without  these  funds  being 
made  a  matter  of  investigation  by  the 
committee? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  raise  this  question  be- 
cause about  2  years  ago  there  was  around 
$1  billion  of  this  kind  of  so-called  classi- 
fied or  unspecified  money,  but  even  in 
my  efforts  within  the  framework  of  this 
committee,  and  in  the  privacy  of  closed 
sessions,  I  could  not  extract  an  answer  to 
my  Inquiry. 

So  I  would  like  to  ask  any  member  of 
the  committee,  or  the  chairman,  whether 
they  could  give  me  such  information. 

I  hesitote  to  ask  specifically  whether 
the  Chairman  of  the  full  committee 
could  give  me  some  indication  of  what 
proportion,  or  what  dollar  amount  is  con- 
tained in  this  bill  for  such  subjects  of 
classification  or  specification  unknown, 
inasmuch  as  this  subject  has  not  been 
broadly  discussed  or  broadly  Icnown  by 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  I  would  ask  whether  the  chair- 
man, or  some  member  of  the  committee, 
could  indicate,  hopefully  in  specific  dol- 
lar terms,  what  portion  or  portions  of  this 
bill  cover  such  subjects. 

Further,  I  would  ask  specifically 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  be  ap- 
prised as  to  whether  there  are  such  sums 
included  in  this  bill — sums  that  are  not 
subject  to  the  appropriate  congressional 
scrutiny  that  should  be  given  them  at 
this  jimcture,  especially  in  view  of  the 
track  record  of  certain  executive  branch 
agencies  over  the  course  of  the  last  year? 

Mr  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  is  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  referring  to  CIA 
money,  perhaps? 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  I  have  hesitated 
to  use  such  specificity  in  asking  the  ques- 
tion, but  in  the  past  there  was  money  in 
the  Air  Force  budget,  at  least,  that  had 
been  placed  there  for  such  purposes. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  In  the  past  there  was 
CIA  money.  There  is  no  CIA  money  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Is  there  any 
money  for  any  of  the  other  so-called 
security  agencies  which  has  not  been 
made  the  subject  of  general  knowledge 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  as 
a  whole? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Most  certainly  there  is 
money  in  there  for  security  for  the  armed 
services. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Could  the  gentle- 
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man  give   me  some  indication  of  the 
amount  of  roaney? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  No.  I  could  not  give  it 
out.  It  is  classified. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Have  the  commit- 
tee members  as  a  whole,  in  executive  ses- 
sion, been  apprized  of  the  amount  of 
money? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  The  entire  com-- 
mittee? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  The  entire  committee. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Does  it  represent 
the  senior  members  on  each  side' 

Mr.  HUBERT.  No. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Is  there  any  other 
money  that  would  run  to  similar  pur- 
poses that  would  not  be  for  "armed  serv- 
ices security"  that  would  be  in  the  bill 
for  the  same  purpose  and  not  generally 
known  to  the  Congress? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  No. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  I  thank  the 
Chairman. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  sensing  the  mood  of 
the  House,  I  will  not  offer  the  following 
amendment,  but  I  would  at  least  like  to 
share  it  with  the  Committee.  I  was  pre- 
pared earlier,  before  realizing  the  atti- 
tude of  the  House  today,  to  offer  the 
following  amendment: 

Page  10,  title  vn,  after  line  14.  Insert  the 
following  new  language : 

None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  this  title  for  military  as- 
sistance to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  shall  be 
expended  until  the  President  reports  to  the 
Congress,  In  writing,  that  the  government  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  Is  fully  providing 
all  Its  citizens — 

(1)  freedom  of  speech; 

(2)  freedom  of  the  press; 

(3)  freedom  of  meeting; 

(4)  freedom  of  organization; 
(6)  freedom  of  political  activity; 

(6)  freedom  of  belief; 

(7)  freedom  of  movement; 

(8)  freedom  of  residence; 

(9)  freedom  of  work; 

(10)  the  right  to  property  ownership;  and, 

(11)  the  right  to  free  enterprise 

as  guaranteed  by  Article  XI  of  the  Agreement 
on  Ending  the  War  and  Restoring  Peace  In 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  says 
that  if  General  Thleu  is  imwilling  to  ex- 
tend to  his  citizens  the  exaw;t  rights  guar- 
anteed them  under  article  1 1  of  the  Paris 
Agreements — which  were  signed  by  the 
United  States  and  by  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment— that  we  should  not  give  him 
any  funds  under  this  title. 

The  amendment  Is  based  upon  provi- 
sions of  the  Indochina  Peace  Pledge  of 
1974,  a  pledge  that  I  have  signed  along 
with  approximately  30  of  my  colleagues. 

The  freedoms  and  rights  guaranteed 
by  the  Paris  Agreement  are  one  of  the 
key  components  of  the  accords,  and.  In 
large  part,  constitute  the  critical  frame- 
work of  the  political  settlement  envi- 
sioned by  the  signatories. 

However,  since  he  signed  the  Paris 
agreements — which  he  did  very  reluc- 
tantly and  only  after  extreme  pressures 
from  our  Government — General  Thleu 
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hsLS  completely  Ignored  the  rights  guar- 
anteed in  article  11.  Instead,  he  has: 

F*rohlblted  opposition  political  parties. 
If  proof  Is  needed,  cite — firticle  In  Chi- 
cago Daily  News,  April  18,  1974;  June  9, 
1973,  Washington  Post  article;  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  report  on 
Vietnam  and  Thailand — 1973. 

Outlawed  neutralism — Proof,  Cow- 
GREssiONAL  RECORD,  May  20,  1974,  page 
15548. 

Severely  censored  the  press — Proof. 
Congressional  Record,  May  20,  1974, 
page  15540. 

Prevented  refugees  from  returning  to 
their  homes  or  otherwise  choosing  their 
place  of  residence — Proof,  Congressional 
Record,  May  20,  1974,  pages  15555  and 
15561. 

Prohibited  citizens  from  traveling  be- 
tween zones  controlled  by  Saigon  and 
those  controlled  by  the  Provisional  Rev- 
olutionary Government — Proof,  answer 
by  AID  official  to  Senator  Brooke  in 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  hear- 
ings. 

Forbidden  business  transactions  be- 
tween zones — Proof,  statement  by  Diane 
Jones  of  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee. 

Held  Buddhist  monks  in  jail  for  re- 
ligious refusal  to  serve  in  the  Saigon 
army — Proof.  Congressional  Record, 
May  20, 1974.  page  15544. 

Reneged  on  land  reform — Proof,  Con- 
gressional Record,  May  20,  1974,  pages 
15552  and  15561;  New  York  Times,  Jan- 
uary 14.  1974. 

In  addition  to  denying  the  rights  guar- 
anteed imder  the  Paris  agreement.  Thieu 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  prohibit  even  the 
distribution  of  the  Paris  agreement  to 
citizens  imder  his  rule. 

Is  this  the  peace  with  honor  that  we 
worked  so  hard  to  get?  Should  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  hand  over  to  the  Saigon 
regime  millions  of  dollars  just  so  Thieu 
can  continue  his  war  and  so  he  can  ignore 
the  peace  agreements. 

This  amendment  attempts  to  remedy 
the  situation.  It  says  that  if  Thieu  con- 
tinues to  flaimt  the  Paris  agreement — 
which  he  signed  and  which  our  Govern- 
ment signed — then  he  will  not  receive 
military  assistance.  If  he  complies  with 
the  agreement — and  that  would  not  be 
80  hard— then  he  would  be  eligible  for 
military  aid.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
AJCZMOMZirr  oftzhid  bt  m.  abpin 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 

amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aann :  Page  10, 
after  line  20,  loMrt  the  following: 

Skc.  702.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pxo- 
vIslonB  of  this  Act,  the  total  amount  of 
money  authorized  to  be  appropriated  \mder 
tltlee  I  and  n  of  this  Act  shall  not  exceed 
•21,909,820,000.  Within  30  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  submit  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  Hotise  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  for  referral  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  House  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  a 
report  getting  forth  in  detail  how  the  Secre- 
tary propoaes  to  apportion  the  reduction  re- 
quired under  this  section  among  various 
procurement  and  other  programs  for  which 


authorizations  are  provided  imder  such  tltlaa 
I  and  n.  The  recommended  apportionment 
shall  not  take  effect  for  a  period  of  30  days 
following  the  receipt  of  the  report  from  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  in  order  to  give  Con- 
gress an  opportunity  to  revise  by  law  the 
recommended  apportionment. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amend- 
ment that  I  am  offering  here  today  is  not 
my  amendment  alone.  Others  I  have 
talked  to  had  a  very  similar  idea,  so  I 
am  offering  tills  amendment  as  part  of  a 
broad  coalition  who  are  in  favor  of  doing 
something  about  defense  spending 
through  a  ceiling  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  Include  the  other 
sponsors  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  explain  what 
this  amendment  does.  It  takes  last  year's 
level  of  appropriations  and  adds  7.4  per- 
cent for  inflation  and  makes  that  the 
ceiling.  The  result  of  doing  that  Is  that 
we  would  be  spending  in  this  budget  $733 
million  less  than  the  committee  recom- 
mended. But  this  is  a  cut  only  from  the 
committee  request.  Actually  under  this 
amendment  defense  spending  would  in- 
crease this  year  over  last  year.  In  fact  It 
would  increase  by  about  $1.5  "billion.  So 
with  this  amount  we  are  offering  here  we 
will  be  spending  more  than  last  year  but 
not  as  much  more  as  the  committee 
would  like. 

The  second  aspect  of  this  amendment, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  it  is  not  a  meat-ax 
approach.  It  does  not  leave  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  reduction  totally  up  to 
the  Defense  Department.  What  happens 
imder  this  amendment  is  that  the  De- 
fense Department  has  30  days  to  recom- 
mend places  to  which  adjustments  in 
spending  should  be  made  to  stay  within 
the  celling. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
the  Congress  will  have  30  days  In  which 
they  can  accept  that  or  reject  it  or  amend 
it.  They  can  do  what  they  want.  Congress 
is  not  abdicating  its  respcmsibllity  under 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  arguments  for  this 
amendment  are  economics  and  con- 
sistency. If  we  are  going  to  have  a  strong 
economy  in  this  country  we  have  got  to 
do  something  about  controlling  Federal 
spending,  and  if  we  are  going  to  be  con- 
sistent in  controlling  Federal  spending 
we  have  to  think  of  ways  to  control  all 
Federal  spending,  even  defense.  This 
celling  amendment  I  believe  is  the  way 
to  do  it. 

But  now  this  raises  the  very  funda- 
mental question,  Mr.  Chairman,  which 
is:  Can  we  find  $733  million  worth  of  cuts 
In  the  defense  budget  that  the  committee 
is  recommending  to  us  today?  The  com- 
mittee will  tell  us  no.  They  say  it  is  a  bare 
bones  budget.  They  say  all  the  fat  has 
been  cut  out  and  this  is  the  absolute  rock 
bottom.  But  I  believe  the  committee 
could  find  another  $733  million  and  I  be- 
lieve it  for  one  simple  reason;  namely, 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  does 
It  every  year. 

Every  year  we  go  through  the  author- 
ization process  and  come  in  with  an  au- 
thorization bill,  and  then  we  go  throu^ 
the  appropriation  process  and  come  in 
with  an  appropriation  bill,  and  every 


year  the  appropriation  bm  amount  b 
lower  than  the  authorization  amount  by 
a  good  bit.  Last  year  it  was  $1.4  billion 
less  than  authorized.  Over  the  last  & 
years  It  has  been  an  average  of  $1.6  bil- 
lion less  than  was  authorized. 

We  are  not  asking  for  a  cut  of  $14 
billion.  We  are  not  asking  for  a  cut  of 
$1.6  billion.  We  are  afiking  for  a  cut  of 
$733  million. 

If  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
can  find  $1.4  billion  or  $1.6  billion,  cer- 
tainly the  authorizing  committee  can 
find  $733  mUlion. 

The  point  is  that  nobody  ever  objects 
to  the  cuts  made  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  Nobody  ever  gets  up  and 
sajrs  that  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions  has  cut  the  bone  and  the  muscle 
Nobody  says  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Mahon).  has  cut  the  bone 
and  the  muscle.  Nobody  says  that  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Sikes)  has 
cut  the  bone  and  the  muscle — no. 

The  cuts  they  find,  are  all  right.  So 
if  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  can 
find  cuts  like  that.  I  think  we  can  And 
them.  Nobody  ever  offers  to  add  on  to  the 
appropriations  that  come  before  ua.  so 
they  can  find  some  fat  in  it.  and  I  th'inif 
we  can  cut  out  some  of  the  fat  by  dtring 
it  on  the  floor  right  now. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  a  cut  (rf 
$733  miUion,  that  in  a  budget  of  $22  bil- 
lion is  only  3.4  percent.  In  any  budget 
of  $22  billion  there  is  3.4  percent  worth 
of  fat.  There  has  got  to  be.  We  know  It  is 
there.  It  has  been  proven  time  and  time 
again.  The  Appropriations  Committee 
finds  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore, 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Aspnr 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  ASPIN.  This  Is  an  amendment  ex- 
actly like  the  amendment  passed  by  the 
House  last  year.  The  only  thing  that  is 
different  is  the  nimibers.  The  rate  of  in- 
flation is  higher,  and  the  cut  that  we 
made  is  lower.  Last  year  we  made  a  much 
greater  cut  by  voting  for  this  amendment 
than  we  are  if  we  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment today. 

I  think  the  principle  is  important,  and 
even  though  the  cut  is  small  I  think  the 
principle  is  important,  that  we  should 
hold  spending  to  last  year's  level,  plus 
the  rate  of  inflation. 
I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  notice  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  said  he 
wanted  to  place  some  other  names  in  the 
Record  supporting  this. 

I  have  a  clipping  that  came  down  from 
the  Newark  Evening  News,  indicating 
that  my  colleague  addressed  a  meeting  in 
Newark  the  other  evening  in  the  com- 
pany of  Jane  Fonda,  and  Tom  Hayden, 
in  which  the  gentleman  in  the  well  was 
the  recipient  of  an  award  as  an  antiwar 
Congressman.  Are  they  included  In  that 
list  that  the  gentleman  put  in  there? 
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The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Aspin  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  ASPIN.  The  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  knows  who  the  cosponsors  of  the 
amendment  are. 

The  cosponsors  are  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  John  Rousselot)  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
James  Broyhill)  the  gentleman  from 
niinolB  (Mr.  ToM  Railsback)  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont  (Mr.  Richard  Mal- 
LARY)  the  gentleman  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
PiisRE  on  PoNT)  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  John  Dent)  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  William 
Prenzbl)  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Les  Aspin)  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  John  Dent)  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Clement 
Zablocki)  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Mike  McCormack)  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Frank 
Denholm)  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  James  Symington)  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  John  Bradejias)  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Otis 
Pike)  and  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Prank  Evans)  . 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPm.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  No  women? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  Aspin-Rousselot 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  absolutely  do  not 
question  the  sincerity  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  in  attempting  to  reduce 
this  authorization  bill;  but  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  as  I  am.  All  of  these 
items  were  brought  before  us  on  a  line 
item  basis.  If  it  was  his  desire  to  cut  the 
total  authorization  by  a  certain  per- 
centage figure,  why  did  he  not  offer  that 
percentage  cut  to  each  line  item? 

I  think  his  answer  would  probably  be 
because.  "I  want  to  give  the  Pentagon, 
the  arm-chair  generals  In  the  flve-sided 
building  across  the  river,  the  option  of 
cutting  where  they  want  to  cut."  That  Is 
exactly  what  the  effect  of  his  amendment 
is. 

We  are  surrendering  our  legislative  pre- 
rogative to  the  Department  of  Defense 
by  letting  them  determine  the  line  item 
cuts  that  should  be  made.  That  Is  the 
function  of  Congress. 

I  think  that  this  amendment  does  ex- 
treme violence  to  the  committee  system. 
I<t  us  get  away  from  this  very  unpopular 
subject  called  defense,  which  is  unpopu- 
lar at  this  moment,  and  each  of  you  think 
of  our  own  committee,  whatever  it  may 
be;  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  or 
whatever. 

How  would  the  Members  like  to  sit 
there  hour  after  hour  after  hour,  work- 
ing very,  very  hard,  gohig  through  these 
Items  intelligently— on  a  Une  item  basis; 
aJDd  then  have  someone  come  along  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  and  say.  "The 
wmmlttee  system  does  not  work.  We 
here  will  set  a  doUar  ceiling  of  expendi- 
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ture.  and  all  the  work  that  you  did  in 
sorting  out  these  line  item  matters, 
thinking  about  them,  deliberating  about 
them,  studying  them  day  and  night,  all 
of  that  can  go  right  out  the  window." 

If  this  amendment  passes  we  do  not 
need  an  Armed  Services  Committee.  All 
we  need  to  do  is  come  in  here  and  set  a 
ceiling  figure  and  that  would  be  it.  So, 
what  this  amendment  does  is  pervert  the 
committee  system.  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  do  that. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  the  gentleman  from 
California.  There  may  be  a  number  of 
people  who  will  vote  for  this  amendment 
in  the  House,  but  If  we  analyze  the 
amendment  as  directed  toward  an  au- 
thorization bill,  it  is,  at  the  very  least, 
an  extremely  silly  amendment  because 
we  have  the  authorization  process  in 
this  body.  We  also  have  the  appropria- 
tion process.  Many  other  legislative 
bodies,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  not  have 
two  processes,  but  have  only  the  appro- 
priation process. 

I  think  this  would  be.  perhaps,  an  ap- 
propriate amendment  if  directed  toward 
an  appropriation  bill,  but  all  the  au- 
thorization committee  does  under  our 
procedures  Is  to  set  the  limit  which  the 
Appropriations  Committee  cannot  ex- 
ceed. As  directed  toward  an  authoriza- 
tion bill,  an  amendment  of  this  nature 
is  indeed  frivolous. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri.  The  authorization  is  in  no  way 
intended  to  be  the  final  appropriation, 
because  that  is  the  fimctlon  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  operating  with- 
in the  limits  which  are  set  by  the  au- 
thorizing committee. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Members  what 
they  think  this  does  to  the  conferees 
when  they  go  to  sit  down  with  the  Senate 
to  Iron  out  the  differences  between  our 
bills.  Last  year,  had  the  conferees  not 
abandoned  the  Aspln  amendment  then 
the  minimum  figure  from  which  the 
House  could  negotiate  would  be  the 
proportionate  amoimt  allowed  by  the 
Aspin  amendment  with  each  title.  So 
what  we  are  imposing  upon  our  House 
conferees  Is  an  arbitrary  limit  which  was 
not  set  in  the  committee  and  which  was 
not  well  thought  out  and  wels  done,  if  I 
may  be  so  brash  as  to  say  so,  simply  be- 
cause it  Is  now  popular  to  vote  against 
military  appropriations. 

That  kind  of  reckless  action  happened 
in  the  days  of  Neville  Chamberlain  before 
Worid  War  H.  For  God's  sake,  let  us  not 
be  guilty  of  doing  It  again.  Let  us  follow 
the  normal  legislative  process,  honor  the 
committee  system,  go  through  these 
things  line  by  line.  Item  by  Item;  cut 
where  we  need  to  cut,  but  let  us  not  do  it 
with  a  broadside,  or  a  meat  ax. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  is  $486  million 
below  the  budget.  The  committee  has 


done  a  careful  job.  I  am  tempted  to  ask 
the  sponsors  and  the  principal  propon- 
ents of  this  amendment  to  cut  defense 
how  they  will  vote  on  the  Inevitable 
amendments  which  we  can  anticipate  for 
very  large  Increases  In  the  HEW  appro- 
priations when  the  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  bill  is  before  the  House.  Will 
you  seek  to  cut  that  bill  or  will  you  vote 
to  raise  it  far  above  budget  requirements? 

But  that  is  another  question.  There  is 
now  before  us  an  amendment  to  cut 
military  procurement  by  $733  million. 
It  claims  to  provide  for  fiscal  1974  levels 
plus  the  inflationary  increase.  The  fact 
is  it  does  not  meet  the  inflationary  in- 
crease. It  does  not  take  care  of  pay  raises 
and  I  flnd  nothing  in  the  amendment 
that  would  provide  for  a  rollback  of  wage 
increases.  The  amendment  simply  denies 
most  of  the  limited  modernization  which 
is  sought  under  the  bill. 

Under  this  amendment,  there  are  op- 
tions which  would  be  open.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  could  eliminate  the  new 
weapons  systems  to  a  very  large  extent, 
leaving  the  field  of  modernization  to  the 
Russians,  or  the  Secretary  could  cut  back 
on  conventional  forces  which  would  com- 
plete the  job  of  leaving  us  largely  de- 
fenseless if  there  were  a  sudden  attack, 
or  the  Secretary  could  cut  deeply  into 
the  request  for  fimds  to  Indochina.  This 
would  help  to  complete  the  speedy  take- 
over there  by  the  Communists — some- 
thing they  have  not  been  able  to  do 
despite  an  effort  which  has  been  going 
on  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Have  we  forgotten  so  quickly  the  les- 
sons learned  in  the  Middle  East?  Surely, 
the  suddenness  and  ferocity  with  which 
the  outbreak  of  war  occurred  there  has 
increased  the  essentiality  of  adequate 
defense  and  firm  policies  for  America. 

Have  we  forgotten  the  Russians  tried 
to  take  over  in  the  Middle  East  when 
they  felt  we  were  too  engrossed  in  our 
own  problems  to  stand  up  to  them. 

Do  we  not  know  that  the  Russians  have 
among  their  naval  shipyards  a  submarine 
base  with  more  construction  capacity 
than  all  of  ours  combined.  They  are 
building  full  scale  aircraft  carriers  for 
the  first  time.  They  have  a  new  long- 
range  bomber,  more  fighter  aircraft  than 
we  and  three  times  as  many  tanks  and 
armored  personnel  carriers.  They  are 
not  playing  games. 

Do  we  not  realize  that  the  Soviets  are 
embarking  on  a  new  multlbllllon  dollar 
ICBM  technology  development  and  de- 
ployment program.  The  SALT  talks 
permitted  the  Soviets  to  do  this  and  un- 
doubtedly they  have  chosen  to  do  so. 

I  think  we  have  to  be  certain  to  realize 
that  America's  military  might  is  being 
overtaken  and  can  soon  become  inferior. 
I  want  this  country  to  be  mllltarlly  se- 
cure. I  think  It  Is  necessary  for  our 
survival. 

The  amendment  which  has  been  of- 
fered will  turn  the  tide— against 
America. 

We  will  cripple  the  efforts  to  provide 
an  adequate  defense  within  a  budget 
which  already  has  been  severely  cur- 
tailed. It  is  too  dangerous  to  risk. 
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Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California,  who  has  waited  so 
patiently. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  yielding. 

I  think  it  was  indicated  last  year  by 
several  Members,  including  myself,  who 
supported  the  concept  of  a  reasonable 
increased  procurement  budget  and  an 
increased  authorization,  that  we  needed 
to  apply  the  same  principle  of  a  reason- 
able odA  rational  increase  to  this  de- 
fense area  of  expenditure.  As  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  suggested,  as  in  the 
case  of  HEW  appropriations.  I  want  to 
assure  the  gentleman  that  I  support  the 
Appropriations  Committee  efforts  to  cut 
that  overinflated  budget. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  committee  has  been 
so  responsible  and  realistic  today  in  con- 
sidering this  bUl  that  I  cannot  really  be- 
lieve we  are  going  to  allow  ourselves  to  be 
distracted  now  by  what  is  not  only  an 
unrealistic  smiendment,  but  really  an 
impractical  amendment. 

There  are  basically  three  reasons  why 
this  amendment  is  Improper  and  ought 
not  to  be  considered. 

First  of  all,  I  had  the  opportunity  last 
night,  along  with  a  number  of  other 
Members,  to  participate  in  the  first  con- 
gressional seminar  that  I  have  ever  gone 
to,  sponsored  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 
I  think  we  had  a  larger  turnout  there 
than  they  had  had  before,  according  to 
my  understanding,  because  it  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  subject  of  inflation.  I  am 
not  sure,  when  the  three  experts  got 
through  giving  their  views  about  infla- 
tion, that  I  really  learned  a  great  deal 
more  than  I  knew  when  I  went  in.  But 
one  thing  did  come  out  clearly  from  that 
meeting,  and  that  was  the  statement  that 
the  minimum  rate  of  inflation  at  the 
present  time  is  11.8  percent;  and  all  the 
experts  agreed  that  probab^  before  the 
end  of  the  year  It  will  be  up  around  14, 
15.  or  16  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  offers  only  a 
7-percent  increase;  and  even  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  had 
been  realistic  enough  to  offer  a  12.9-per- 
cent increase,  the  total  would  have  been 
$23  billion  Instead  of  $22.6  billion,  as  our 
bill  provides. 

So  if  we  are  going  to  talk  realistically, 
we  must  understand  exactly  what  the 
real  rate  of  inflation  is. 

The  second  point  is  that  we  cannot  in- 
telligently write  a  defense  authorization 
bill  simply  by  taking  the  figure  that  we 
approved  last  year.  Things  are  different 
this  year.  There  are  three  essential  dif- 
ferences, compared  to  the  situation  that 
confronted  us  a  year  ago. 

The  first  is  that  for  the  first  time  in 
6  or  7  years,  if  this  bill  is  passed  intact, 
we  are  going  to  he  building  more  ships 
than  we  are  putting  In  mothballs.  For 
year  after  year  after  year  now  the  U.S. 
fieet  has  been  going  down  whUe  the  So- 
viet fleet  has  been  going  up.  At  the  in- 
stigation of  our  committee,  we  decided 
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to  turn  that  around  this  year,  and  so 
we  put  in  money  to  start  an  increase  in 
the  building  of  American  Navy  ships. 

The  second  difference  is  that  we  have 
had  a  war  in  the  Middle  East  since  last 
Jime;  and  from  that  war  we  found  that 
some  of  our  own  equipment  was  either 
not  good  enough  technically  or  not  plen- 
tiful enough  in  terms  of  quantity. 

And  so  in  terms  of  tanks,  antitank 
weapons,  and  antiaircraft  defenses,  we 
are  trying  in  this  bill  to  Incorporate  in 
our  own  defense  establishment  the  les- 
sons that  the  Israelis  learned  at  such 
great  expense  to  them  last  October. 

Third,  we  have  finally  begun  to 
realize  that  we  can  no  longer  neglect  our 
military  research  and  development.  The 
Soviets  are  spending  two  to  three  times 
what  we  are  on  R.  Si  D.,  so  we  are  turn- 
ing around  this  year  in  this  biU,  in  terms 
of  R.  &  D.,  and  increasing  our  research 
and  development. 

So,  in  summary,  one  cannot  come  in 
and  say  that  an  adequate  defense  bill 
can  be  developed  simply  by  taking  the 
same  figure  we  had  last  year. 

FinaUy,  the  third  reason  why  this 
amendment  is  not  only  unrealistic  but 
idiotic  is  that  when  we  get  to  conference 
between  the  House  and  Senate  on  this 
bill,  we  are  constrained  under  the  rules 
to  deal  between  the  limit  set  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill  and  the  limit  set  In  the  House 
bill  on  each  particular  lines  item  and 
each  particular  section. 

When  we  have  some  broad  amendment 
like  this  one  that  says  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  can  make  any  cuts  he 
wants  to,  we  in  the  conference  commit- 
tee intelligently  conduct  our  negotia- 
tions between  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
We  were  not  able  to  conduct  them  last 
year  under  the  Aspin  amendment  and 
so  that  amendment  had  to  be  deleted. 
Let  us  not  follow  that  track  again. 
Let  us  support  the  budget  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  reported 
out,  and  if  there  are  to  be  any  cuts,  let 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  make 
them  in  the  normal  course. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  sometimes  I  get  Into 
these  debate  when  perhaps  I  am  out  of 
my  field.  I  hope  that  is  not  the  case  to- 
night. I  have  cosponsored  this  amend- 
ment for  certain  reasons  that  have,  I 
believe,  a  significance  as  to  what  we  have 
been  doing  and  what  we  ought  to  be  do- 
ing. I  do  not  think  any  Member  in  this 
room  has  a  greater  respect  and  a 
greater  regard  for  the  chairman  of  this 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  Hebert)  than  I  do. 

There  comes  a  time  when  we  must  stop 
and  think  about  where  we  have  been  and 
where  we  Intend  to  go.  As  many  years 
as  I  can  remember,  every  time  this  legis- 
lation comes  up  and  every  time  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  comes  up,  we  suddenly  dis- 
cover a  great  bugaboo. 

I  remember — I  think  It  was  the  first 
year  I  was  in  Congress — there  was  a 
foreign  aid  bill  up  and  we  were  worried 
about  submarines  off  the  coast  of  Florida. 
All  throughout  this  legislative  body's 
lifetime  since  1946  when  we  started  this 


program  and  other  programs  of  aid  to 
foreign  countries  which  were  occupied 
we  have  been  led  to  believe  that  we  had 
a  common  enemy. 

Speaking  from  the  heart,  as  a  citizen, 
an  ordinary,  common,  everyday  citlsen. 
not  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  find^Jy 
after  day  In  the  discussions  that  we  hear 
that  If  we  do  not  do  this,  then  the  Soviet 
Union  will  do  that. 

This  morning  I  read  in  the  paper  the 
President  approved  $180  million  worth 
of  Export-Import  Bank  loans  at  2.5  per. 
cent.  The  American  banks  have  individ- 
ually, without  any  guarantees  except  for 
OPIC.  given  to  them  $180  million  on  a 
$400  million  project  to  create  a  chemical 
plant,  which  Is  a  war  plant  in  every  in- 
stance of  its  operation,  and  the  Soviets 
are  going  to  put  up  $40  million. 

Somehow  I  cannot  believe  in  the  morn- 
ing at  10  o'clock  that  I  can  read  a  paper 
saying  that  we  have  to  have  a  detente 
and  friendly  relations  with  the  Soviets 
and  then  in  the  afternoon  I  find  that 
unless  we  do  something  to  maintain  a 
certain  posture  against  the  very  people 
we  are  giving  money  to  at  low  rates  that 
we  have  to  pass  a  $29  billion  tax  limit  in- 
crease tomorrow,  that  we  are  going  to  do 
something  to  help  an  enemy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  nation  could  make 
as  many  mistakes  as  we  make  acciden- 
tally; there  has  to  be  a  blueprint  some- 
where hidden  in  the  archives  of  this 
«oimtry  of  ours.  Someone  has  to  have  a 
blueprint  for  disaster. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  Mr. 
HUBERT'S  job  just  as  he  xmderstands  mine 
in  the  labor  movement.  He  understands 
in  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  I  have  to  come  through  with  mini- 
mum wage  laws  and  black  lung  laws  and 
things  of  that  kind  for  the  little  people. 
They  do  not  always  agree  with  me  there 
and  I  do  not  always  agree  with  them. 

However,  I  think  the  time  has  come 
when  we  must  realize  it  is  not  1946  but. 
rather,  it  Is  1974.  This  is  a  day  In  our 
history  when  this  Congress  is  either  going 
to  be  a  failure  or  else  It  will  rise  above 
the  mediocrity,  above  talking  about 
things  that  are  not  and  things  that  were 
not  and  things  that  will  not  be. 

We  have  no  more  to  fear  from  the 
Russians  than  they  have  to  fear  from  us. 
They  do  not  drive  themselves  into  a 
frenzy  such  as  we  do  about  a  cut  of  such 
an  insignificant  sum,  which  is  something 
that  should  have  been  done  years  s«o. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  where  the  troops 
are  overseas.  I  have  traveled  all  over  this 
world.  Most  of  them,  as  you  know,  are 
not  military  but  they  are  maintenance 
troops. 

They  have  to  have  payrolls  there  to 
sustain  themselves  so  that  they  can 
create  products  to  send  back  here  and 
destroy  our  economy.  Unless  this  Con- 
gress starts  to  realize  that  we  are  In  » 
situation  of  life  and  death  of  the  democ- 
racy, then,  believe  me,  most  of  you  who 
will  be  here  when  I  am  gone  will  wake 
up  to  a  realization  of  this. 

This  is  not  much  we  are  asking;  It  Is 
not  significant  probably  In  the  period 
coming  on  after  we  go,  but  It  Is  signifi- 
cant with  regard  to  what  we  stand  for 
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tonight  to  say  that  there  must  be  a  limit 
some  day.  sometime,  and  that  time  is 
now. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  joined  with 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  sponsoring  this 
amendment  to  H.R.  14592,  the  military 
procurement  authorization  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1975.  The  amendment  calls  for  an 
Increase  of  7.4  percent  over  last  year's 
total  appropriation  for  military  procure- 
ment, and  research  development,  test, 
and  evaluation. 

The  amendment  proposes  a  ceiling  of 
$21,909,820,000,  and  I  wish  to  repeat 
again,  this  is  an  increase  of  7.4  percent, 
over  the  total  amount  appropriated  for 
these  same  functions  in  fiscal  year  1974. 
The  amendment  we  are  proposing  would 
provide  a  more  than  adequate  compensa- 
tion for  inflation  to  continue  these  ac- 
tivities at  the.  same  levels  as  in  1974. 
although  some  will  claim  that  it  needs  to 
be  more. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  members  of 
this  House  that  on  December  5,  1973.  386 
members  voted  for  the  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1973.  which 
provides  a  responsible  procedure  for  just 
that — budget  control. 

This  amendment  to  establish  a  celling 
of  $21,909,820,000  for  military  procure- 
ment and  R.D.T.  &  E.  for  this  coming 
fiscal  year,  is  drafted  in  the  spirit  of  the 
budget  control  act,  which  was  passed 
overwhelmingly  by  this  House.  Let  no 
one  In  this  House  tell  us  that  our  amend- 
ment would  cut  appropriations  for  this 
year:  It  would,  in  fact,  allow  for  a  sub- 
stantial increase  over  last  year's  appro- 
priations bill. 

Last  week.  I  joined  with  a  substantial 
number  of  my  colleagues  in  cosponsoring 
a  resolution.  House  Resolution  1105,  and 
participated  in  a  special  order  on  this 
resolution,  urging  immediate  considera- 
tion of  a  strong  budget  control  bill.  This 
resolution  calls  not  only  for  immediate 
action  on  the  part  of  the  conference 
committee  on  the  budget  control  legisla- 
tion, but  also  asks  for  "a  strong  bill 
which  will  mandate  an  overall  spending 
limit  us  well  as  provide  the  necessary 
committee  structure,  staff,  and  resources 
by  which  Congress  may  review  and  con- 
trol expenditures."  and  more  important, 
control  Inflation.  This  amendment  being 
offered  today  totally  fulfills  the  message 
and  mission  of  that  resolution.  During 
the  special  order  last  week,  many,  in- 
cluding myself,  indicated  our  deep  con- 
cern about  the  lack  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress to  express  a  sense  of  adequate 
budget  control. 

Let  me  repeat,  the  amendment  we  are 
proposing  today  sets  a  ceiling  on  author- 
izations for  military  procurement,  title 
I.  and  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation,  title  n.  and  is  totally  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  in  the  Budget 
Control  and  Impoundment  Act  of  1973 
which  we  adopted  last  December. 

Recently,  in  a  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port interview.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Schlesinger  was  asked  why  a  total  de- 
fense budget  of  nearly  $86  billion  was 
'lecessarj-  at  this  time.  He  repUed  that— 


(The  American  pec^Ie)  will  have  to  expect 
to  spend  about  6%  more  on  the  Department 
of  Defense  each  and  every  year  just  to  retain 
the  same  general  defense  posture  as  In  the 
previous  year. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  infer  that  the  Secre- 
tary believes  a  6-percent  increase  over 
last  year's  budget  is  adequate  to  main- 
tain our  same  defense  capabilities.  The 
bill  we  are  considering  today,  as  reported 
by  the  committee,  calls  for  approximate- 
ly an  11-percent  increase  over  last  year's 
total  appropriations,  while  the  amend- 
ment we  are  offering  would  hold  the  line 
at  7.4  percent,  which  meets  the  needs  of 
the  Defense  Department  but  is  not 
excessive. 

Federal  deficit  spending  Is  the  root 
cause  of  Inflation,  and  one  of  the  pri- 
mary reasons  Is  that  pressure  is  put  on 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  flnance  the  defl- 
clts  by  increasing  the  money  supply.  Fig- 
ures released  by  the  Federal  Resen'e 
Board  on  May  16  show  that  the  money 
supply — currency  plus  demand  depos- 
its— ^ha?  grown  at  a  rate  of  6.4  percent 
over  thb  last  year,  but  the  growth  over 
the  last  6  months  would  anntialize  at  a 
rate  of  7.5  percent,  and  the  growth  over 
the  last  quarter  in  the  money  supply 
would  annualize  at  a  dangerously  high 
rate  of  10.7  percent. 

The  argument  that  this  amendment 
would  drastically  close  down  bases  across 
the  country  and  will  cut  back  on  person- 
nel is  a  fallacy.  The  military  and  civilian 
strength  flgures  which  are  authorized 
by  titles  m,  IV.  and  V  in  this  legisla- 
tion are  end  strength  figures.  Almost  all 
the  funds  to  allow  for  military  and  civi- 
lian defense  strength  are  interpreted 
into  dollars  in  the  defense  appropria- 
tions bill,  and  are  not  a  subject  of  au- 
thorization in  -this  legislation.  Our 
amendment  applies  only  to  titles  I  and 
n,  which  includes  a  small  amovmt  of 
authorized  funds  for  personnel,  and  our 
amendment  would  clearly  allow  the  pro- 
grams authorized  in  these  titles  to  con- 
tinue at  the  same  level  as  in  1974. 

In  conclusion,  there  Is  not  a  member 
here  in  this  House  that  is  more  con- 
cerned than  I  am  that  our  military 
strength  be  maintained.  I  have  spoken 
many  times  and  argued  aggressively  for 
an  adequate  defense  posture,  but  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  a  7.4-percent  Increase 
is  more  than  adequate  to  allow  for  the 
inflation  that  has  occurred  since  the  last 
approved  appropriation,  and  is  a  suffi- 
cient amount  to  permit  military  procure- 
ment, and  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  to  proceed  at  an  appro- 
priate rate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of 
the  time  the  appropriations  committee 
recommends  amounts  to  be  apropriated 
that  are  any  where  from  3  to  10  percent 
below  the  amount  authorized.  Last  fiscal 
year,  the  authorizing  bill  that  was  finally 
enacted  for  these  functions  authorized 
approximately  $21.4  billion,  but  the  ap- 
propriation that  was  enacted  was  ap- 
proximately $20,162  billion — plus  $238 
million  in  transfer  add-on.  The  amount 
recommended  by  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  was  a  little  over  $20  bil- 
lion. I  have  spoken  out  several  times  urg- 
ing that  authorization  bills  be  brought 


more  in  line  with  the  money  that  Is  actu- 
ally available  to  be  appropriated. 

Our  amendinent  provides  that  the 
House  and  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees will  share  Ia  the  decisionmaking 
with  the  Defense  Department  as  to  ex- 
actly where  the  decrease  of  $733  million 
shall  be  effected,  and  the  whole  Congress 
can  oversee  the  decision  and  by  law  re- 
vise the  apportiormient. 

If  the  386  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  correctly  voted  for 
the  Budget  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1973  on  December  5  of  last  year  wish  to 
begin  the  process  of  responsibly  setting 
ceiling,  this  is  the  time  and  this  is  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  in  just  one  moment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  week  I  joined  on 
this  floor  with  several  other  Members,  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Bafalis)  in  a  reemphasis  of  our 
effort  to  exercise  budget  control,  right 
here,  right  now.  A  great  many  of  the 
Members  participated  in  that  special  or- 
der, including  some  of  those  who  are  now 
saying  we  cannot  cut  this  recommenda- 
tion of  the  committee  because  it  is  too 
much;  it  is  irresponsible. 

I  would  like  to  refer  my  colleagues  to 
that  statement  in  the  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  as  recently  as  2  weeks  ago.  These 
are  the  words  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. He  suggests  a  7.5  percent  increase. 
Let  us  hold  him  to  his  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rous- 
SELOT  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  We  are  not  asking 
to  meat  ax  all  of  th£se  fine  weapons 
systems  we  are  talking  about.  This  is  a 
substaintlal  increase.  If  we  vote  for  this 
amendment,  we  are  voting  for  a  respon- 
sible increase  in  an  Important  area  of 
our  defense  budget:   procurement. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman who  is  always  responsible  in  his 
approach  to  budget  control. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

That  is  exactly  what  I  wanted  to  ask 
about — responsibility.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man says  this  is  a  responsible  amend- 
ment, and  that  he  has  based  the  figures 
that  are  in  the  amendment  upon  sound 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Including  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  Who  suggested  a  7.5- 
percent  figure? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Would  the  gentleman 
tell  me  where  the  7.4  percent  figure  came 
from? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
would  like  to  have  yielded  to  me  5  addi- 
tional minutes,  I  would  be  glad  to  out- 
line the  specifics. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  The  gentleman  would 
have  to  have  a  crystal  ball  to  talk  about 
it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman 
should  know  that  In  the  amendment  it- 
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self  it  Is  clearly  included,  and  I  should 
like  to  read  it. 

Within  a  period  of  30  calendar  days 
immediately  following  the  day  on  which 
such  report  is  submitted  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  the  Congress  may,  by  law,  revise 
the  apportionment  proposed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  So  the  responsibility 
comes  again  to  our  fine  Committees  on 
Armed  Services. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

•  By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  QuBSER,  Mr.  Rousselot  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league obtaining  the  extra  time. 

On  page  38  of  this  report — I  am  now 
referring  to  the  report  of  this  commit- 
tee on  this  bill  H.R.  14592— in  the  sec- 
tion "Inaccurate  Cost  Reporting": 

Tb»  Department  of  Defense  cost  estimates 
for  our  weapon  system  development  pro- 
grams are  too  often  Inaccurate.  More  fre- 
quently than  Is  desirable,  the  Committee 
had  to  ask  repeated  questions  to  ascertam 
actual  system  costs.  The  Department  escala- 
tion factors  have  not  and  do  not  represent 
the  state  of  the  economy. 

Typical  escalation  factors  have  ranged 
from  one  to  six  percent  In  times  when  nearly 
eight  percent  was  more  representative. 

I  repeat  8  percent.  Then  the  committee 
shows  a  chart  of  the  different  areas :  Re- 
search and  development,  procurement, 
et  cetera.  If  we  applied  the  figure  of  7.4 
percent — or  if  the  gentleman  would 
rather  take  the  highest  figure  of  8  per- 
cent, that  Is  up  to  him — I  say  8  percent 
is  more  near  the  value  than  the  11  per- 
cent that  has  been  suggested  by  this  par- 
ticular bill  we  have  before  us  in  title  I 
and  title  U.  By  its  own  report,  this  com- 
mittee has  said  that  8  percent  is  the 
high  figure  for  inflationary  costs.  In  its 
own  report.  The  reason  that  I  have  re- 
lied on  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
is  he  Is  on  the  committee. 

By  the  way,  there  are  other  members 
of  this  committee  who  believe — and  I 
have  discussed  this  with  them — that  this 
is  a  responsible  approach  to  the  whole 
bill.  Again,  I  want  to  say  this  amend- 
ment is  a  logical  increase  in  cost;  It  is 
not  a  decrease. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  My  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  has  been  ter- 
ribly anxious  to  talk,  and  I  cert  >  inly  do 
not  want  to  deny  him  free  speech. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment.  I  know  the 
Members  wonder  why  some  of  us  who 
are  not  on  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  enter  the  debate  at  all.  We  have 
waited  until  the  end  of  this  debate  to  do 
so  simpjy  because  during  the  whole  year 
we  have  wrestled  with  thp  problem  of  be- 
ing told  that  the  amounts  to  be  spent  on 
every  orogram  we  consider  are  to  be  cut. 
Earlier  this  year  we  voted  for  a  ceiling  of 
$267.1  billion  on  the  total  budget.  The 
amendment  that  has  been  suggested  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  and  just 
supported  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, simply  savs  that  we  will  control 
spending  by  the  Department  of  Defense 


by  holding  it  where  It  was  last  year,  plus 
a  7.4  percent  increase  for  inflation. 

We  think  this  is  a  responsible  amend- 
ment, and  we  will  have  a  very  difiQcult 
time  explaining  to  our  constituents  In 
a  year  when  we  are  not  fighting  a  war 
any  place  in  the  world,  when  we  have 
supposedly  established  detente,  when  we 
are  now  involved  with  SALT  discussions, 
when  we  have  the  Secretary  of  State  set- 
tling the  war  in  the  Middle  East,  why  is 
it  that  we  should  not  take  out  of  the 
budget  ceiling,  which  we  have  limited 
the  drastic  Increase  in  the  budget  for  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

I  do  not  blame  at  all  the  members  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  for  any 
of  the  positions  they  take.  They  are  ad- 
vocates for  their  position.  We  listen  to 
this  every  year.  They  come  forward  every 
year.  But  those  of  us  who  must  work 
with  the  other  programs  and  must  take 
our  cuts — and  we  do — are  simply  asking 
that  this  be  applied  to  this  budget  also. 
And  if  we  did  not  stand  up  and  say  some- 
thing today,  then  I  know  all  of  the  others 
would  wonder  why  we  did  not  care  or  did 
not  understand. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
House  of  Representatives  considers  this 
military  procurement  authorization  leg- 
islation for  fiscal  year  1975, 1  believe  It  is 
incumbent  upon  us  to  remember  just 
what  age  we  are  living  In  today.  I  am 
concerned  that  we  addreas  the  Defense 
Department  problems  In  the  context  of 
the  total  budget. 

The  United  States  Is  engaged  In  no 
major  or  minor  military  combat.  The 
Secretary  of  State,  Henry  Kissinger,  Is 
working  daily  on  a  peace  settlement  In 
the  Middle  East.  The  United  States  Is 
also  involved  in  the  strategic  arms  lim- 
itation talks,  to  achieve  a  limit  on  nu- 
clear arms.  While  these  peace  efforts  are 
underway,  and  the  United  States  is  en- 
deavoring to  enhance  detente  between 
the  East  and  West,  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  be  a  time  for  Department  of  Defense — 
with  the  aid  of  the  Congress — to  be  In- 
crea^sing  the  Defense  budget,  and  thus 
Inflation. 

The  Pentagon,  bolstered  by  the  Nixon 
administration  really  Is  requesting  a  total 
of  almost  $100  billion  for  defense-re- 
lated expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning July  1,  1974.  The  Defense  De- 
partment has  tried  to  make  this  seem 
smaller  by  dividing  that  amount  into: 
$92.9  billion  in  budget  authority.  In 
addition  to  $6.2  billion  in  supplemental 
funds  for  the  current  1974  fiscal  year. 
Thus,  when  looking  at  the  total  defense 
spending  figure  in  conjimctlofi  with  the 
rest  of  the  Government's  budget,  defense 
amounts  to  a  30  percent  larger  slice  of 
the  budget  pie. 

In  fact,  If  you  discount  the  portions  of 
the  Federal  budget  which  go  for  the  so- 
cial security,  the  highway  and  the  rail- 
road retirement  trust  funds— ^funds 
which  the  Government  cannot  spend 
for  anything  but  those  three  programs 
because  they  come  from  contributions 
directly  to  those  funds— the  defense 
budget  suddenly  shows  its  true  size.  That 
is,  40  percent  of  the  total  Federal  budget 
for  the  military,  plus  another  19  per- 
cent for  the  costs  of  past  wars — veter- 
ans payments  and  Interest  on  the  na- 


tional debt — for  a  grand  total  of  59 
percent. 

President  Nixon  continually  reminds 
us  that  this  is  the  "generation  of  peace." 
Yet  he  requests  more  money  for  defense 
than  has  ever  been  spent  before  either 
in  a  period  of  war  or  peace.  Worse  than 
this  penchant  for  military  spending, 
however.  Is  a  continuing  reduction  and 
limitation  of  spending  for  domestic 
problems. 

I  have  always  believed  that  the  United 
States  should  have  a  strong  national  de- 
fense. Consequently,  I  have  usually  sup- 
ported the  Defense  authorization  and  ap- 
propriations bills  when  they  have  come 
before  the  House  of  Representatives. 
However.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  necessary 
part  of  our  Nation's  defense  to  be  pre- 
paring for  such  contingencies  as  two 
simultaneous  conventional  wars  as  well 
as  stopping  a  guerilla  war — the  so-called 
"two  and  a  half"  war  system. 

The  most  dangerous  part  of  the  new 
1975  Defense  budget  is  the  funding  pro- 
posal for  new  "coimterforce"  weapons 
and  strategies.  New  counterforce  weap- 
ons would  introduce  a  major  new  and 
very  dangerous  element  into  the  present 
strategic  position  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  They  would 
be  seen  as  a  threat  to  the  entire  Soviet 
land-based  missile  deterrent  and  also 
provide  a  strong  impetus  to  the  false  be- 
lief that  a  nuclear  war  could  be  won  with 
a  "first  strike"  capability.  This  couM 
only  add  to  the  arms  race.  I  regret  that 
an  amendment  was  not  directed  toward 
eliminating  the  funding  specifically  tot 
the  new  "counterforce  weapons  and 
strategies,"  because  these  are  new  pro- 
grams the  United  States  can  live  with- 
out— literally. 

In  addition  to  the  argimients  of  budget 
priorities  and  our  national  defense  pos- 
tiu-e,  my  overriding  concern  is  that  the 
Nixon  administration's  huge  increase  in 
Defense  spendhig  will  add  fuel  to  the  fire 
of  Inflation. 

The  administration  argues  that  over 
$6  billion  in  the  1975  Defense  budget  re- 
quest is  provided  to  create  jobs  and  thus 
ease  unemployment.  However,  it  appar- 
ently takes  at  least  $20,000  to  $30,000 
worth  of  Defense  spending  to  create  one 
job.  Why  not  put  the  $6  billion  econ- 
omy-stimulating money  into  domestic 
programs  that  create  more  jobs  for  less 
money — areas  such  as  education,  health, 
housing,  agriculture,  and  public  employ- 
ment. 

To  bring  the  Defense  budget  back  into 
line  with  the  rest  of  the  programs  with- 
in the  Federal  Government.  I  am  sup- 
porting the  amendment  offered  today 
by  my  colleague.  Congressman  Les  As- 
piN,  which  would  place  a  ceiling  on  over- 
all Defense  spending  at  the  1974  level 
and  grant  a  7.4-percent  increase  for  In- 
flation. Passage  of  this  ceiling  will  result 
in  a  reduction  of  Defense  spending  by 
$733.1  milUon. 
As  Congressman  Aspin  stated: 
Last  year's  overall  budgetry  celling  of 
(267.1  blUlon  and  the  passage  last  year  of  tbt 
Budget  Ctontrol  Act  clearly  lixdlcates  Xbt 
House's  desire  to  control  rapidly  rising  fed- 
eral spending.  The  budget  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  should  be  treated  no  differ- 
ently than  that  of  any  other  department  a 
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agency;  the  Pentagon  should  live  within  a 
budgetary  ceUlng  like  everyone  else. 

I  voted  for  a  similar  spending  ceiling 
amendment  last  year  when  the  Defense 
budget  came  up  on  the  House  floor.  I 
hope  that  this  ceiling  amendment  will  be 
enacted  into  law. 

I  have  also  supported  the  amendment 
to  reduce  the  Pentagon's  request  for  $1.6 
billion  for  military  aid  to  South  Vietnam. 
That  request  is  far  above  the  spending 
cdllng  on  Vietnam  aid  which  the  Con- 
grress  enacted  into  law  last  year.  The 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  cut  the 
Pentagon's  request  by  $200  million,  but 
that  is  not  enough.  We  should  limit 
military  aid  to  $900  million — the  same 
level  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Conunlttee. 

Another  major  area  In  which  the  De- 
fense budget  should  be  changed  signif- 
icantly is  U.S.  troop  strengths.  Pres- 
ently, the  United  States  is  spending 
about  $30  billion  a  year  to  maintain  its 
military  presence  abroad.  That  amotmt 
contributes  to  a  deflcit  in  our  balance  of 
payments  which  we  are  trying  so  hard 
to  push  into  the  black. 

I  have  supported  thg  amendment  for 
a  major  troop  cut  which  would  reduce 
U£.  military  spending  abroad  and  which 
would  serve  to  reduce  the  burden  on  the 
U.S.  Treasury  for  troop  strengths  which 
are  based  on  a  World  War  n  military 
posture.  I  do  not  support  excessive  cuts 
In  U.S.  troop  deploj-ment  In  coimtries 
friendly  to  the  United  States  that  are 
essential  to  our  security  as  well  as  theirs 
and  help  maintain  stability  in  Europe 
and  Asia.  However,  I  do  believe  that  the 
Defense  Department  must  reshape  U.S. 
troop  deployment  to  achieve  a  smaller, 
more  eflBcient  and  more  capable  armed 
force,  and  that  a  rapid  rotating  of  troops 
with  the  consequent  reduction  in  support 
units  and  maintenance  of  dependents 
should  be  a  first  order  of  business. 

There  are  many  other  areas  in  the 
fiscal  year  1975  Defense  budget  which 
could  be  reduced  substantially.  For  an 
excellent,  brief  but  thorough  examina- 
tion of  that  budget.  I  would  recommend 
to  all  my  colleagues  the  pamphlet  re- 
cenUy  published  entitled  "Military  Policy 
and  Budget  Priorities."  The  study  has 
been  prepared  by  many  defense  experts. 
Including:  Paul  C.  Wamke,  former  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense — Interna- 
tional Security  Affairs;  Adrian  S.  Fisher, 
former  Deputy  Director,  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency;  and 
Alfred  B.  Fitt,  former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense — Manpower.  They  state: 
The  Nixon  Administration  has  proposed  to 
Congress  the  largest  peacetime  mllltarj- 
budget  in  our  hutory.  The  Administration 
Juggles  Its  figures  to  seek  to  give  the  Impres- 
•loa  that  the  proposed  Increase  over  last 
year  is  only  large  enough  to  cover  pay  and 
price  Increases— about  »6  bUllon.  But  the 
truth  Is  that.  If  all  the  requests  that  are 
wHly  part  of  the  FY  1976  program  are 
counted,  the  actual  Increase  Is  about  (IS 
billion.  This  proposal  comeq  at  a  time  when 
the  Administration  Is  freezing  budgets  and 
Impounding  funds  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gr«88  for  vital  domestic  programs. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  the  Congress  to 
Bcrutlnize  the  1975  Defense  budget  care- 
fully, critically  and— most  Important^- 
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to  act  Independently  on  the  Pentagon's 
requests.  The  coimtry  can  no  longer  af- 
ford a  Congress  which  nitpicks  at  the 
budgets  for  vital  domestic  programs 
while  it  virtually  issues  a  blank  check  for 
Defense  spending. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  thought 
has  suddenly  struck  me  about  this  so- 
called  increased  cost  because  of  infla- 
tion, I  wonder  how  many  Members  of  tills 
House  are  so  well  off  individually  finan- 
cially that  for  the  last  7  years  there  has 
not  been  any  consideration  given  to  those 
Members  of  this  House  who  live  on  their 
salaries  even  though  the  cost  of  living 
index  has  risen?  Do  we  have  some  secret 
source  of  wealth  or  secret  source  of  In- 
come? Why  Is  it  that  every  department 
and  every  employee  we  have  has  been 
given  a  cost  of  living  increase  for  their 
living  expenses,  but  I  did  not  get  one. 
Fortunately  I  have  only  my  wife  and  my- 
self and  we  have  learned  to  live  within 
our  income. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  for  his 
statement.  As  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment I  think  what  the  gentleman  has 
said  explains  my  feeling  on  this  subject 
directly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  Aspin 
amendment.  As  Indicated  in  our  letter  to 
colleagues,  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

In  supporting  the  general  cut  In  this 
amendment,  I  feel  obliged  to  vote  against 
cuts  in  specific  systems  unless  I  am  sure 
the  specific  system  Is  not  needed.  The 
theory  of  the  Aspin  amendment  Is  to 
allow  the  Department  of  Defense  to  de- 
termine for  itself  where  it  wants  to  re- 
duce expenses. 

It  is  true  that  the  Defense  Department 
has  received  a  sharply  declining  share  of 
our  annual  budget,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
its  share  should  decline.  I  am  not  sure 
the  Aspin  amendment  Itself  goes  deep 
enough,  but  when  combined  with  the 
O'Neill  amendment,  the  sum  Is  prob- 
ably as  far  as  we  dare  go  this  year. 

We  want  our  country  to  be  strong  and 
secure.  If  we  must  err,  we  want  to  err 
on  the  side  of  safety,  rather  than  risk. 

But,  we  have  to  hold  down  our  con- 
tinuing spending  If  we  are  ever  to  slow 
down  galloping  inflation.  We  must  make 
difficult  priority  decisions  In  every  spend- 
ing category.  We  need  a  vigorous  do- 
mestic program.  Military  spending,  with 
due  regard  to  national  security,  must  be 
reduced. 

I  believe  that  the  Aspin  amendment 
is  modest  reduction.  Without  its  adop- 
tion, we  will  either  be  guilty  of  misplac- 
ing our  priorities,  or  promoting  Inflation, 
or  both.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton). 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thsmk  the  gentleman  for  j^eldlng  to  me. 

I  am  sorry  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  ROUSSELOT)  did  not  yield  to 
me  earlier  because  I  think  he  is  playing 
a  little  game  of  apples  and  oranges  with 
these  statistics.  The  gentleman  said  his 
figure  was  an  increase  over  last  year 
of  7.4  percent.  What  he  did  not  say,  how- 
ever, was  that  his  Increase  is  over  the 
defense  appropriation  bill  for  last  year 
and  not  over  the  defense  authorization 
bin.  The  authorization  for  last  year  was 
$21.3  biUion  and  Mr.  RotrssELOi's  figure 
for  this  year  is  $21.9  billion.  That  is  an 
increase  of  only  2.4  percent,  not  7.4  per- 
cent. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  are 
going  through  the  legislative  process. 
The  bill  goes  from  authorization  to  ap- 
propriation. Yet  what  these  people  who 
are  offering  this  amendment  are  doing 
is  cutting  the  authorization  bill  on  the 
basis  of  figures  relevant  to  the  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  I  think  that  fact  ought  to 
be  made  very  clear.  If  this  Is  an  honest 
attempt  to  try  to  do  what  the  gentle- 
man says  he  is  doing  then  the  7.4  per- 
cent should  have  been  figured  on  the 
$21.3  billion  figure  and  not  on  the  $20.1 
billion. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  have  waited 
imtil  the  end  to  avail  myself  of  the  op- 
portunity of  summarizing  the  situation. 

It  is  very  Interesting  to  note  that  the 
majority  of  the  individuals  who  spoke 
for  this  amendment  are  individuals  who 
have  never  sat  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  We  have  sat  for  3 
months  hearing  the  testimony  and  hear- 
ing the  evidence  and  we  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  have.  We  feel 
that  we  are  in  a  position  to  make  these 
decisions. 

I  am  just  wondering  if  these  individ- 
uals who  are  not  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  wUl  pay  the 
same  tribute  to  the  committees  of  which 
they  «re  all  members  and  bring  out  a 
similar  resolution  when  their  authoriza- 
tion comes  to  the  floor.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  very  excellent  p>olicy  to  show  that 
kind  of  consistency. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  Con- 
gress giving  up  its  prerogatives  and  let- 
ting the  executive  department  run  the 
country.  The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
has  just  been  on  the  committee  a  few 
years.  It  was  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  which  established  what  we  call 
the  412  requirement  whidi  outlined  by 
line  item  every  weapon  in  the  armory 
of  the  United  States.  Every  line  item 
is  reviewed,  every  weapon  is  reviewed,  we 
do  not  leave  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  decide  or  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  decide.  We  accept  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Congress  and  exercise  it. 

Here  by  this  particular  motion  today 
we  are  abandoning  that.  We  just  throw 
out  the  power  of  the  Congress  to  con- 
trol its  own  destiny  and  to  decide  exact- 
ly what  we  are  going  to  do.  This  pro- 
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posal  is  something  that  just  eliminates 
committee  control.  It  puts  a  ceiling  on. 
It  tells  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
what  it  can  and  cannot  do.  It  tells  the 
authorizing  committee  what  it  can  and 
cannot  do. 

The  gentleman  who  Is  the  chief  spon- 
sor of  this  amendment  today  sat  on  the 
committee  and  had  every  opportunity  in 
the  world  to  follow  those  line  items,  item 
by  item,  and  opportunities  to  offer 
amendments  to  cut  down  on  them,  and 
did  not. 

This  is  a  meat-ax  approach  and  we 
cannot  dress  it  up  in  smy  pretty  words. 
This  is  a  meat-ax  approach  right  across 
the  board.  I  appeal  to  the  House,  do  not 
destroy  the  committee  system.  Do  not 
destroy  the  power  of  the  Congress  to  con- 
trol its  own  destiny  and  its  own  future. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  yield  to  may  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  TREEN.  It  seems  to  me  there  Is 
only  one  criterion  for  determining  what 
we  should  spend  on  national  defense,  and 
that  Is  need.  As  the  gentleman  is  point- 
ing out.  and  I  have  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, we  went  into  these  questions  on  the 
basis  of  need  and  the  mission  that  our 
Armed  Forces  have  to  accomplish  in  the 
world. 

We  might  quarrel  about  what  that 
mission  should  be,  but  I  do  not  think  we 
should  come  on  this  floor  and  talk  in 
terms  of  dollar  amounts  In  last  year's 
budget,  plus  an  inflation  factor,  or  ap- 
proach it  on  any  other  basis  than  that 
which  is  needed  to  accomplish  our  mis- 
sion. 

At  least  this  Member  of  the  House, 
who  is  also  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  does  not  believe  we 
are  spending  enough  for  our  mission.  Our 
Navy  is  almost  hopelessly  behind  our  po- 
tential adversary.  Expert  testimony  be- 
fore our  committee  indicates  that  the 
Russians  are  spending  twice  what  we  are 
on  research  and  development.  Yet  by  this 
amendment  we  would  slash  research  and 
development. 

So  as  one  member  of  the  committee,  I 
ask  that  we  approach  this  on  the  basis 
of  need  for  our  defense  forces.  That  was 
the  basis  on  which  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Committee  approached 
this  problem.  I  urge  that  we  sustain  the 
committee. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  think  everybody  un- 
derstands and  I  urge  a  vote  on  this  point. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin.  I  take  the  weU  on 
this  partictilar  amendment  with  some 
reluctance— mindful  of  the  fact  that  I 
voted  for  a  similar  proposal  last  year. 
But  I  have  come  to  the  firm  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  neither  wise  nor  in  the 
national  interest  to  do  so  again  and 
therefore,  feel  an  obligation  to  explain 
the  reasoning  for  my  decision. 

In  the  first  place,  I  hiterpreted  the 
amendment  last  year  as  signaling  noUi- 
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ing  more  than  a  spending  standstill:  By 
allowing  for  a  4.5-percent  Inflation  ad- 
justment to  the  fiscal  year  1973  appro- 
priation total  it  w{^  to  have  maintained 
real  fiscal  year  1974  procurement  and 
R.  &  D.  spending  at  the  previous  year's 
level.  But  In  supporting  that  standstiU 
approach,  I  did  not,  nor  I  am  sure  did 
many  of  my  colleagues,  anticipate  the 
astronomical  rates  of  Inflation  we  have 
suffered  since  last  smnmer.  Dr.  Bums 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  refers  to 
It  as  two-digit  inflation;  others  have 
warned  that  recent  price  Increases  are 
putting  us  In  the  Latin  American  League. 
As  a  result,  that  4.5-percent  inflation 
factor  was  not  nearly  enough  to  cover 
the  actual  price  increases  during  the  past 
year.  No  matter  how  you  measure  It, 
flscal  year  1974  price  Increases  amount  to 
two  or  three  times  the  amount  allowed. 
If  you  measure  from  the  middle  of  flscal 
year  1973  to  the  middle  of  fiscal  year  1974, 
the  WPI  for  manufacturing  durable 
goods — the  most  revelant  index  for  pro- 
curement purposes — rose  to  9.3  percent. 
Alternatively,  from  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1973  to  the  end  of  flscal  year  1974  the 
increase  will  be  14.1  percent  if  the  trends 
of  the  last  4  months  continue  through 
June.  So  rather  than  effecting  a  stand- 
still, last  year's  amendment,  had  it  be- 
come law,  would  have  resulted  In  a  sub- 
stantial decrease  In  real  outlays. 

The  Inflation  situation  Is  obviously 
even  more  uncertain  this  year.  While  all 
of  us  hope  that  the  rate  of  inflation  will 
abate  substantially,  I  would  certainly  be 
reluctant  to  premise  national  security 
questions  of  the  highest  Importance  on 
that  assumption.  I  know  my  colleagues 
will  find  this  statistic  incredible,  but  the 
fact  Is  that  the  WPI  for  manufactured 
durable  goods  Increased  at  29  percent 
annual  rate  between  December  of  1973 
and  April  of  1974.  Obviously  those  rates 
will  not  continue  during  the  entire 
course  of  flscal  year  1975;  the  UJS.  econ- 
omy would  go  bankrupt  if  they  did. 

But  let  us  face  the  impleasant  fact 
that  the  7.5  percent  inflation  factor  In- 
corporated into  the  Asphi  amendment 
will  be  no  more  adequate  this  year  than 
4.5  percent  was  last  year.  The  worldwide 
surge  of  fuel,  metals  and  raw  materials 
prices  that  hit  the  economy  last  year  Is 
now  workhig  its  way  through  the  manu- 
facturing sector  and  Into  the  price  of  fin- 
ished manufactured  goods.  And  it  is  pre- 
cisely these  prices  Increases  that  DOD 
will  have  to  absorb  during  the  coming 
year. 

Therefore,  let  us  be  very  clear:  this  is 
not  a  standstill  amendment;  it  Is  an 
amendment  which  will  have  the  practical 
effect  of  substantially  reducing  the  real 
piirchaslng  power  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment in  the  procurement  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  these 
difficulties  with  the  precise  content  of  the 
amendment,  I  have  also  developed  slg- 
niflcant  reservations  about  the  basic  pre- 
mise which  it  embodies.  We  have  In- 
dulged In  much  rhetoric  over  the  past 
year  about  restoring  the  rightful  role  of 
Congress  In  national  decisionmaking 
and  have  taken  some  Important  steps 


toward  that  end,  such  as  passage  of  the 
war  powers  bill. 

But  let  me  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the  annual  defense  authorization  bin 
Is  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  opportunl^ 
we  have  to  participate  in  the  formation 
of  our  basic  national  security  posture 
and  strategic  policy.  E^ery  one  of  the 
major  weapons  system  authorized  In  this 
bill  is  literally  laden  with  basic  policy 
Implications.  For  example,  do  we  wish  to 
preserve  the  Triad  strategic  retaliatory 
posture,  or  should  that  be  reduced  to  a 
Diad  of  even  to  a  solely  sea-based  ca- 
pability? Will  the  development  of  limited 
counterforce  and  hard-targeting  ca- 
pabilities provide  us  with  constructive 
strategic  nuclear  flexibility  or  will  it  ap- 
pear as  a  provocative  move  to  the  other 
side,  and  thereby  have  a  destabilizing 
effect  on  the  arms  race? 

Now  the  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
you  cannot  address  these  basic  policy 
questions  by  means  of  an  across-the- 
board  cut  In  the  authorization.  Indeed, 
I  fear  that  If  we  become  too  comfortable 
with  the  Aspin-tjrpe  amendment  there 
will  be  an  increasing  reluctance  to  deal 
with  the  fundamental  policy  questions 
implicit  In  individual  weapons  systems: 
that  rather  than  seizing  an  opportunity 
to  make  policy,  we  will  end  up  abdicat- 
ing to  the  executive  branch  entirely.  Last 
year,  for  example,  all  five  amendment* 
addressed  to  specific  weapons  systems 
were  heavily  defeated  and  the  perform- 
ance today  has  been  the  ssune. 

So,  I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the  defense  authorization  bill  Is  not 
merely  a  chance  to  save  money  or  to 
strike  a  blow  at  an  allegedly  "swollen" 
defense  budget:  It  is  more  properly  an 
Important  opportunity  to  participate  in 
shaping  the  basic  premises  of  our  nation- 
al security  postm-e  and  the  mix  of  force* 
and  weapons  which  will  be  used  to  im- 
plement them.  But  to  utilize  that  oppor- 
tunity effectively  and  successfully  re- 
quires the  employment  of  discrimination 
and  selectivity,  not  a  meat  ax. 

Third,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  also  dis- 
turbed by  the  implicit  assumption  in 
this  amendment  that  the  procurement 
and  R.  tt  D.  account  should  bear  the  full 
burden  of  defense  cuts.  Certainly,  the 
other  side  does  not  view  matters  that 
way.  In  the  area  of  ICBM's  alone,  they 
have  underway  a  $30  billion  development 
program  which  will  culminate  In  the  de- 
ployment of  a  whole  new  generation  of 
launch  vehicles  during  the  coming  year— 
the  SS-X  series.  The  pace  and  scope  of 
their  efforts  have  been  no  less  con- 
strained in  the  area  of  naval  power,  to 
cite  another  obvious  example. 

Meanwhile,  I  would  hasten  to  point 
out,  the  share  of  our  own  {lefense  budget 
devoted  to  procurement,  and  especially 
strategic  systems,  has  declined  sub- 
stantially. Prior  to  the  Vietnam  buildup 
in  1964,  total  procurement  and  R.  ft  D. 
spending  accounted  for  about  44  percent 
of  the  defense  budget.  By  contrast,  last 
year  it  was  less  than  31  percent. 

And  while  we  are  talking  about  the  In- 
flation factor  let  me  imderscore  another 
important  point.  In  1964,  total  obllga- 
tlonal  authority  for  procurement  and  R. 
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b  D.  amounted  to  $22  billion.  If  you  add 
the  new  authority  in  this  bill  to  carry- 
overs available  to  the  Department,  fiscal 
year  1975  total  obligational  authority  will 
amount  to  $18.2  billion  in  constant  1964 
prices.  That  is  a  drop  of  nearly  18  per- 
cent in  the  procurement  purchasing 
power  of  the  Department  over  the  past 
decade.  Yet  It  has  been  precisely  diuing 
this  period  when  Soviet  outlays  for  mili- 
tary hardware,  strategic  systems  and  new 
technology  have  climbed  dramatically. 

I  would  certainly  not  advocate,  of 
course,  reflexively  matching  the  weapons 
expenditures  of  our  adversaries  on  a  dol- 
lar-for-dollar  basis.  That  would  be  both 
a  prescription  for  a  perpetual  arms  race 
and  for  ultimate  bankruptcy  of  the  na- 
tional treasury.  Nevertheless,  I  cite  these 
figures  to  underscore  the  fact  that  we 
have  not  been  increasing,  but  have  been 
steadily  decreasing,  real  procurement  ex- 
penditures; that  prociurement  and  R.  &  D. 
are  not  the  source  of  rising  defense 
spending  totals;  and  that  while  we  have 
exercised  comparative  restraint  in  this 
area,  the  other  side  has  doggedly  pressed 
forward.  Taken  together,  these  facts 
raise  questions  in  my  own  mind  as  to 
whether  this  bill  is  the  place  to  reduce 
the  defense  budget. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  question 
whether  the  timing  of  this  amendment 
would  be  in  the  best  interest  of  our  na- 
tional seciuity  policy.  It  would  now  ap- 
pear that  the  second  stage  of  the  SALT 
talks  will  not  be  as  comprehensive  as  we 
had  hoped,  and  that  an  agreement  may 
not  be  forthcoming  as  early  as  we  ex- 
pected. From  the  reports  currently  avail- 
able, it  is  clear  that  over  the  past  year 
the  Soviet's  have  bargained  hard  and 
have  put  our  resolve  to  a  very  stringent 
test  in  the  talks  at  Vienna. 

Meanwhile,  away  from  the  bargaining 
table  they  have  relentlessly  pressed  for- 
ward with  their  own  weapons  develop- 
ment programs.  Last  August,  they  suc- 
cessfully tested  their  MIRV  and  would 
now  appear  to  be  in  a  position  to  have  it 
fully  operational  2  years  earlier  than  was 
anticipated  last  year  at  this  time.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Pentagon,  they  will  also 
begin  deploying  the  new  SS-X-19  within 
the  next  month  or  two,  with  the  SS-16 
to  follow  shortly  thereafter.  In  the  last 
year  the  Soviets  have  also  deployed  a 
new  class  of  strategic  submarines  capa- 
ble of  bearing  heavier  SLBM  payloads, 
and  are  set  to  deploy  the  Backfire  bomb- 
er which,  in  the  view  of  some,  has  stra- 
tegic bombing  mission  capabilities. 

While  I  think  it  would  be  rash  to  In- 
terpret these  developments  as  signs  of 
bad  faith  regarding  the  SALT  talks,  they 
make  it  clear  that  the  other  side  Is  pre- 
pared to  push  forward  with  a  major  es- 
calation of  the  arms  race  If  those  talks 
fail.  For  that  reason  I  believe  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  not  detract  from  our 
own  bargaining  position  in  the  critical 
weeks  and  month  ahead;  that  we  not  en- 
courage the  other  side  to  think  that  it 
can  forego  the  road  of  negotiation  with 
impunity,  or  that  the  U.S.  Congress  will 
deliver  up  to  it  what  our  negotiators  are 
unwilling  to  yield  at  the  bargaining 
table. 
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Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  who  pre- 
ceded me  in  the  well  is  one  of  the  most 
articulate  speakers  in  this  body,  and  he 
has  done  a  superb  job. 

I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  some 
of  the  points  which  have  been  raised,  not 
only  by  him,  but  by  some  of  the  other 
Members. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  was  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  who  picked  the  7.5  percent 
Infiation  rate,  and  this  has  been  alluded 
to  earlier.  It  was  not  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services;  It  was  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  But  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
said  something  else,  and  nobody  has 
mentioned  it.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  admitted  that  this  Defense  budget 
this  year  was  padded.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  admitted  that  the  Defense 
budget  this  year  was  padded  as  a  sort 
of  a  Defense  WPA  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  backed  off  from  his  $6  billion 
pad  that  he  originally  talked  about,  and 
now  he  says  it  is  only  a  $2  or  $3  billion 
pad. 

Is  anybody  trying  to  cut  $2  or  $3 
billion  out  of  it?  No,  $733  million  Is  the 
figure,  when  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  admitted  a  $2  or  $3  billion  pad  in 
new  obligation  authority  in  the  Defense 
budget  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  a  lot 
about  not  surrendering  our  legislative 
prerogatives.  What  is  this  bill?  Is  this 
a  creature  of  the  Congress?  This  Is  the 
bill  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  sent  over  here,  that  the  executive 
branch  sent  over  here,  changed  by  the 
grand  total  of  2.2  percent  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  It  is  97.8  per- 
cent executive  branch  and  2.2  percent 
Congress.  If  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment passes,  what  will  It  be?  It  will  be 
3  percent  Congress  and  only  97  percent 
executive  branch.  That  is  what  it  will  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  are  we  really  surren- 
dering our  legislative  prerogatives?  I 
submit,  honestly,  that  we  surrender  our 
legislative  prerogatives  a  little  bit  when 
we  let  the  Pentagon  write  speeches  for 
us.  but  nobody  complains  an  awful  lot 
when  the  Pentagon  writes  speeches 
for  us. 

If  we  agree  with  them,  they  are  fine. 
If  they  agree  with  what  I  want  to  say, 
they  will  write  me  a  speech.  Everybody 
knows  that  one  can  get  speeches  written 
over  there. 

Mr.  A£pEIRSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wilrthe  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  will  yield  briefly. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Pentagon  did  not  write  my 
speech.  

Mr.  PIKE.  I  am  aware  of  that,  and  1 
do  not  think  the  Pentagon  ever  writes 
the  gentleman's  speeches,  which  is  why 
they  are  a  cut  above  the  average. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  will  yield,  the 
Pentagon  did  not  write  my  speech,  nor 
did  the  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wiU  Just 
say  that  my  speech  is  on  the  back  of  this 
committee  report,  so  it  has  not  been 


written  yet.  I  do  not  know  what  I  am 
going  to  say  imtil  I  hear  it. 

I  want  to  bring  up  one  other  point.  We 
have  talked  about  the  Inflation  rate  here, 
and  now  Members  are  making  this  big 
fuss,  sashing  that  the  inflation  rate  is  not 
enough.  When  we  were  talking  about 
the  B-1  bomber,  all  the  Pentagon  ad- 
mitted was  a  3.3-percent  increase  in  the 
Inflation  rate. 

And  then  they  say,  "Oh,  that's  won- 
derful." They  want  to  sell  something. 
They  tell  us  that  It  Is  only  going  to  In- 
flate at  the  rate  of  3.3  percent.  But  if 
they  do  not  want  us  to  cut  anything,  they 
claim  that  it  is  going  to  inflate  at  14 
percent  or  maybe  29  percent — who 
knows? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  chance  that 
the  Congress  is  going  to  have  to  exercise 
any  legislative  prerogative  Is  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  amount  of  money  we 
spend. 

My  own  constituency  says:  "Cut  Gov- 
ernment spending." 

They  said,  "First  of  all,  cut  Govern- 
ment spending  in  foreign  aid,"  and  I 
have  voted  against  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. "And  after  that,"  they  said,  "cut 
it  in  Defense,"  and  I  am  trying  to  cut  it, 
not  irresponsibly,  but  at  the  Inflation 
rate  put  out  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
in  order  to  try  to  put  just  a  little  bit  of 
congressional  prerogative  In  a  budget 
which  was  wholly  written  by  the  execu- 
tive brtmch. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Members  are  exactly  aware  of  what 
they  are  voting  on  here,  so  I  will  take  just 
a  very  few  moments  and  read  what  this 
amendment  says: 

•  •  •  within  30  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act" — that  Is  this  authcw- 
Izatlon  bill,  meaning  after  the  House  acts  on 
It.  the  Senate  acts  on  It.  and  we  have  a  con- 
ference and  the  President  signs  It — within 
30  days  after  that,  "the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shaU  submit  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  the  President  of  the  Senate  for 
referral  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  House  and  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  a  report  setting  forth 
In  detail  how  the  Secretary  proposes  to  ap- 
portion the  reduction  required  under  this 
section  among  various  procurement  and 
other  programs  for  which  authorizations  are 
provided  under  such  title  I  and  n. 

Let  US  see  what  the  time  frame  Is.  That 
is  very  importsuit.  Thirty  days  after  this 
becomes  law,  after  we  have  acted  on  it 
and  the  Senate  has  acted  on  It,  and  after 
the  House  and  Senate  have  had  a  conf  er« 
ence  and  have  finally  agreed  and  we 
have  approved  the  conference  reports 
and  the  President  then  signs  the  bill,  at 
that  point  it  does  not  go  right  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  which  is 
the  way  we  \ised  to  do  it.  No.  it  does  not. 
It  says  that  then,  within  30  days  after 
the  enactment  of  this  act  they  will  send 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  to  the 
President  pro  tem  of  the  Senate  what  the 
Department  of  Defense  wants  us  to  da 

How  long  that  will  take  them  to  go 
through  this  whole  thing  again.  I  do  not 
know.  If  we  have  ever  seen  an  abdication 
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of  the  right  of  Congress,  to  vote  for  this 
amendment  that  would  be  a  perfect 
example. 

Then  the  amendment  says  that  "the 
recommended  apportionment  shall  not 
take  effect  for  a  period  of  30  days,"  after 
all  of  that  has  been  done,  "following  the 
receipt  of  the  report  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  in  order  to  give  Congress 
an  opportunity  to  revise  by  law  the  rec- 
ommended apportionment." 

In  that  case,  If  we  are  able  to  vote  on 
this  appropriation  bill  by  Christmas,  we 
will  be  doing  very  well.  Imagine  such 
chaos. 

Every  item  within  this  bill  was  passed 
on  by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
A  great  deal  requested  by  the  DOD  was 
cut  out.  In  a  few  instances,  items  were 
added,  and  every  member  had  a  right  to 
talk  as  long  as  he  wanted  to.  We  were 
months  on  this  bill.  Penally  a  bill  did 
come  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  claiming  per- 
fection for  the  bill,  but  I  am  saying  it  Is 
a  better  bill  than  the  one  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  gave  to  us. 

By  the  time  you  give  30  days  and  then 
give  another  30  days  and  go  on  and  on, 
imagine  the  paralysis  that  will  set  In  if 
we  do  not  get  the  bill  out  until  late 
winter.  That  is  exactly  what  would  hap- 
pen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  that  every 
Member  had  taken  the  time  to  read 
carefully  the  amendment  on  which  we 
are  voting. 

Mr.  LEOGETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  AspiN). 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  would  like  to  talk  a  little  bit  about 
8ome  of  the  statements  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Awderson) 
raised,  because  I  think  they  are  very 
very  important. 

The  first  point  is  about  the  rate  of  In- 
flation and  what  is  the  right  rate  of  in- 
flation to  use— durable  goods,  consumer 
prices,  or  what.  The  one  index  of  Inflation 
that  is  important  In  this  area  is  the  Fed- 
eral purchases  of  durable  goods.  Last 
year  that  mdex  rose  by  6.8  percent  We 
have  added  in  a  little  bit  here  to 'give 
them  a  hedge;  7.4  percent  is  based  on 
that  rate  of  inflation  which  comes  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

A  second  point  about  the  rate  of  In- 
flation is  what  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
^d  about  it  in  the  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  which  came  out  last  Monday  i 
would  like  to  quote  him.  When  he  was 
asked  about  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
defense  he  said: 
-I^e  flnrt  point  that  should  be  understood 

a^^^^^^V  "i?*^^^*  ^°^  ^'•'^  Government 
department  each  year  is  a  record.  Unless  the 
American    public    Is    wUllng    to    tolerate    a 

S^"t^.n"^*°°  °'  °"'  *'*^*°^  WabUltles, 
they  wui  have  to  expect  to  spend  about  6 

^^^L°°'*  °°  *^*  r>efei:xse  Department 
wi^  ««d  erery  year  Just  to  retain  the  same 
lej,el  of  defense  posture  as  in  the  previous 
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Six  percent.  And  we  are  giving  7  4  per- 
cent. So  that  is  the  rate  of  inflation— 
7.4  percent. 


The  gentleman  from  Illinois  said  that 
had  the  amendment  passed  last  year  and 
had  we  had  only  a  4.5-percent  rate  of  in- 
flation, we  would  have  been  stuck  because 
Inflation  was  higher.  Not  so,  because  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  every  year 
cuts  this  budget  by  more  than  that.  The 
authorization  bill  which  passed  this  floor 
last  year  came  to  $21.4  billion,  including 
the  ceiling.  The  bill  that  came  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  was  $20.2 
billion.  They  cut  it  by  more. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.    ANDERSON    of    Illinois.    I    just 
want  to  say  that  my  point  is  simply  this. 
The  gentleman  refers  repeatedly  to  the 
statement  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
of  a  6-percent  increase  in  the  Defense 
budget.  He  Is  talking  about  the  entire 
budget,  which  is  made  up  of  58  percent 
personnel  expenditures. 
Mr.  ASPIN.  Which  is  higher? 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  And  you 
are  talking  about  hardware. 
Mr.  ASPIN.  Personnel  Is  higher. 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  That  Is 
where  the  relevancy  of  the  index  of  the 
manufactured  durable  goods  comes  In. 
We  are  talking  about  hardware. 
Mr.  ASPIN.  If  the  gentleman  will  let 

me  state  this  to  him 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  You  can- 
not expect  the  same  thing  to  apply  to 
different  Indexes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  WiU  the  gentleman  from 
California  yield  me  just  1  additional 
minute  to  respond  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  The  index  which  is  rel- 
evant is  the  PederaJ  purchases  of  dura- 
ble goods,  which  is  a  6.8-percent  increase. 
We  are  giving  a  7.4-percent  increase. 
The  point  Is  no  matter  what  kind  of  an 
increase  we  give,  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations Is  going  to  cut  It  by  more. 
You  can  vote  for  this  cut  and  do  not 
worry  about  it.  Whatever  we  do  with  It 
here  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
will  cut  It  and  they  will  cut  out  the  fat. 
I  say  they  will  obviously  cut  out  the  fat 
because  nobody  objects  to  the  cuts  they 
make.  Not  one  single  person  gets  up  on 
the  floor  and  offers  amendments  to  put 
things  back  in.  It  is  not  only  that  it  has 
the  support  of  the  Congress,  but  It  has 
the  imanimous  support  of  Congress  be- 
cause not  one  person  objects.  Now,  If  the 
Appropriations  Committee  can  find  those 
cuts,  then  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices can  find  those  cuts. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  "Mr.  Anderson) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  do  not  know  what  time  frame  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  Is  using  when 
he  gives  us  the  6.8-percent  rise  in  the 
index  of  manufactured  durable  goods. 

But  the  gentleman  cannot  stand  here 
in  the  well  or  any  place  else  in  this  Capi- 
tol and  tell  the  American  people  that  we 
have  any  assurances  that  the  rise  In  the 


index  will  be  confined  to  6.8  percent  In 
fiscal  year  1975.  That  is  the  whole  thiiw 
I  object  to,  after  the  experience  that  we 
have  had  with  inflation  this  past  year 
and  since  we  adopted  the  amendment 
last  year— and  I  voted  for  it— I  cannot 
feel  any  real  faith,  security,  or  assurance 
In  using  a  fiat  figure  of  7.5  percent  as  an 
inflation  adjustment  factor,  if  the  gen 
tleman  can  tell  me  that  there  wUl  be  no 
greater  rise  in  the  index  for  manufac- 
tured  and  durable  goods  than  6.8  per- 
cent by  the  time  the  outlays  called  for  in 
this  bill  are  made,  by  the  end  of  1975  I 
would  vote  for  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment,  but  the  gentleman  cannot  give 
that  kind  of  an  sissurance. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the  gen- 
tleman  will  yield  so  that  I  can  respond  to 
the  statement  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point 
I  am  trying  to  make  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is  that  we  are  dealing  with 
a  7.4-percent  rate  of  Increase,  it  may  be 
higher,  as  the  gentleman  says,  than  their 
expectation,  over  the  year  It  may  be 
higher— the  point  Is  that  they  are  pre- 
dicting it  would  be  a  little  lower  So  my 
point  Is  that  even  If  It  Is  a  little  higher 
do  not  worry  about  it,  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  is  going  to  cut  the  bill 
more  than  that  anyway. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  make 
a  few  remarks  on  some  things  not  yet 
brought  out;  and  they  deal  with  the 
question  of  responslblll^. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  we  do  accept  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  AspiN),  we  will  be  simply  destroy- 
ing congressional  control. 

I  think  that  the  Members  can  test  this 
out  in  their  own  minds  by  asking  them- 
selves: Do  you  think  It  would  be  a  re- 
sponsible thing  for  the  House  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  to  have  put  this 
amendment  in  this  bill  before  It  brought 
the  bUl  to  this  floor? 

Would  the  Members  think  that  would 
have  been  a  responsible  thing  to  do? 
Because,  if  you  do  think  that  would  be 
a  responsible  thing  to  do,  which  I  do  not 
think  you  could,  but  If  you  do,  then  you 
are  saying  that  this  committee  of  the 
Congress  cannot  come  to  a  conclusion 
about  the  logical  things  to  spend  money 
on,  and  what  the  particular  defense  ob- 
jectives should  be,  but  that  Instead  we 
should  turn  It  over  to  the  Pentagon  to 
take  care  of  the  mistakes  that  we  may 
make. 

Another  thing  concerning  the  respon- 
sibility of  this  amendment,  if  this  should 
really  catch  on,  I  would  suspect  that 
every  committee  of  the  Congress  would 
be  expected  to  come  in  when  they  bring 
their  bills  in,  be  It  authorization  bill  or 
appropriation  bill,  and  then  the  very  last 
amendment  they  would  put  on  the  bill 
would  be  an  amendment  like  this. 

This  would  merely  be  to  say  that  the 
administration  would  control  the  spend- 
ing. It  would  mean  that  It  would  destroy 
the  responsibility  that  each  one  of  us 
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took  ^en  we  swore  to  be  the  best  Con- 
gressmen we  could  be.  We  said  we  would 
do  our  very  best  to  be  good  Congress- 
men and  we  took  an  oath  on  that.  And 
by  saying  that  promise  we  promised  not 
to  turn  our  legislative  responsibilities 
over  to  the  Executive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  be- 
labor this  much  more,  except  to  say  that 
I  feel  that  if  this  policy  is  a  soimd  policy 
then  it  ought  to  be  applied  to  every  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress,  legislative  com- 
mittees and  appropriation  committees, 
and  this  ought  to  be  done  before  they 
bring  legislation  to  the  floor  of  the 
House* 

But  I  do  not  think  it  Is  the  kind  of  a 
policy  we  should  adopt,  and  I  believe  It 
is  not  a  responsible  or  a  reasonable  thing 
to  do.  because  if  we  do  it,  then  we  will 
be  turning  over  to  the  administration  the 
decisions  about  these  things,  decisions 
that  we  ought  to  make  ourselves.  That 
Is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  mmiber  of 
words,  and  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

I  thank  the  Chairman.  I  will  not  take 
all  of  my  time.  I  am  sure  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  want  to  point  up 
the  fact  that  our  Committee  on  Research 
and  Development  did  meet  for  30  days, 
took  these  items,  item-by-ltem.  and  we 
do  not  just  blindly  accept  what  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  Secretary 
Schleslnger  sends  over  to  us.  We  look  at 
every  one  of  these  items,  Item-by-Item. 

I  refer  the  Members  to  the  report  on 
page  4  which  showed  that  in  the  Army 
the  total  reduction  reduced  in  the  full 
committee  was  $140,279,000.  We  reduced 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  requests  by 
$137,397,000.  On  the  Air  Force  request, 
the  full  committee  reduced  it  by  a  total 
of  $164,300,000.  In  the  defense  agencies 
we  reduced  it  by  $45,200,000,  for  a  total 
reduction  of  this  conmilttee  bill  of 
$487,176,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we,  the  members  of  the 
committee,  all  know  that  attempts  were 
made  in  the  subcommittee  that  after  we 
had  taken  this  thing,  item-by-Item. 
where,  there  are  those  who  always  get 
up  there  and  say.  "Let  us  slice  2  percent 
off  of  It,  or  3  percent."  This  was  turned 
down  unanimously  by  the  subcommittee. 
Then  when  the  same  amendment  was 
brought  up  before  the  full  committee  and 
there  was  only  a  handful  of  votes,  these 
people  would  come  in  and  say.  "Let  us  cut 
this  arbitrarily  4  or  5  percent  across  the 
board",  after  we  had  taken  it  In  a  pru- 
dent maimer  and  cut  it  Item-by-item  and 
tried  to  use  the  best  knowledge  that  the 
members  of  the  committee  had  to  do  this. 
Then  to  come  to  the  floor  and  just  say, 
"Cut  it  2  or  3  or  4  percent."  I  think  Is  a 
completely  irresponsible  way  of  doing 
business. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  principal  author  of 
the  amendment  <Mr.  Aspin)  has  placed 
his  amendment  in  the  proper  perspective 
(HI  at  least  two  occasions  since  offering 
it.  He  has  said  this: 


I  think  that  there  is  some  fat  which  can  be 
cut  out  of  this  authorization. 

Thinking  and  knowing  are  different 
matters. 

I  point  out  to  you  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  has  had  this  under 
their  consideration  all  this  year,  and 
they.  In  their  and  my  opinion,  have  cut 
what  fat  th^re  was  out,  which  should  be 
cut  out.  Mr.  Aspin  has  further  said: 

I  think  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
wUl  cut  It  further:  that,  If  It  is  to  be  cut 
further,  is  the  manner  which  should  be  used 
to  effect  any  further  reductions. 

We  cannot  relate  1  year  to  another 
using  an  inflation  factor.  No  two  econo- 
mists— I  recognize  Mr.  Aspin  is  an  econ- 
omist— agree  on  economic  policy  in  this 
country  today — relate  an  Inflation  factor 
1  year  as  related  to  another.  The  reason 
for  that  stems  from  the  fact  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  uses  a  5-year 
planning  cycle,  and  a  program  one  year 
might  not  require  the  same  relative 
amount  of  money  2  years  In  a  row. 

The  thing  that  Is  out  of  perspective 
here  today  Is  that  sufBciency  of  this  IVz- 
percent  inflation  figure  Is  attributed  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  This  is  the 
basis,  supposedly,  of  determining  what 
the  overall  amount  of  money  should  be. 

My  collesigue,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Pike)  has  attributed  this  rec- 
ommendation to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. The  SecretaoT  of  Defense  has  not 
and  does  not  recommend  what  Mr.  Pike 
says  he  recommends.  Here  is  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee from  the  Secretary,  dated  yesterday. 
May  21.  Listen  to  it.  This  is  the  basis  for 
his  decision.  He  has  not  said  that  there 
is  fat  In  this  armed  services  authoriza- 
tion, this  procurement  authorization. 
Listen  to  what  he  said  and  what  he  still 
says: 

Thk  Secretabt  or  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  21, 1974. 
Hon.  F.  Edward  HtBEST, 

Chairman,  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington, 
DC. 

Deak  Mr.  Craibman:  Some  confusion 
seems  to  have  arisen  regarding  the  possible 
Impact  of  domestic  economic  considerations 
on  the  formulation  of  the  FT  75  Defense  pro- 
gram. I  am  writing  to  amplify  the  record  of 
my  response  to  Chairman  Mahon's  question 
on  this  point  when  I  appeared  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee  on  28  February 
1974. 

As  you  Icnow.  our  Defense  program  Is  based 
on  a  five-year  planning  cycle.  The  program 
now  before  the  Congress  represents  a  real 
reduction  from  the  Five- Year  Defense  Plan 
ciurent  at  the  time  this  budget  was  sub- 
mitted. This  reduction  resulted  from  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  realities  bearing  on  formula- 
tion of  the  Federal  Budget.  Any  such  budget 
necessarily  balances  revenue  against  com- 
peting demands  for  these  revenues,  and  takes 
account  of  the  Impact  that  the  resulting 
total  budget  may  have  on  the  national 
economy.  Needless  to  say,  I  believe  that  the 
entire  Defense  request  resulting  from  this 
process  Is  wholly  Justified  on  Its  merits  and 
is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  our  na- 
tional security. 

During  the  course  of  the  formulation  of 
the  FY  75  budget  there  was  a  time  when  it 
appeared  that  the  Defense  outlays  might  be 
reduced  even  further  below  the  Five- Year  De- 
fense Plan  by  perhaps  as  much  as  $1-1  »4 


blUlon;  that  would  have  been  a  very  unwise 
decision  In  my  Judgment.  This  possibility 
v?as  considered  In  the  course  of  studying 
various  alternatives — a  normal  budgetary 
procedure  for  assessing  the  Impact  of  total 
Federal  spending  on  the  national  economy. 
It  was  concluded  that  such  a  reduction 
would  seriously  Impair  our  national  defense 
capability,  and  subsequent  study  resulted  in 
the  budget  that  Is  now  before  you. 

The  most  serlo'is  misunderstanding  re- 
garding the  formulation  of  the  FY  75  pro- 
gram arises  from  the  association  of  an  $85 
billion  outlay  figure  vrtth  the  requested  TOA 
of  $91.3  billion.  In  mentioning  a  figure  of 
$85  billion  before  Chairman  Mahon's  Com- 
mittee, I  was  referring  to  outlays,  not  TOA. 
The  Uloglcal  association  Of  $85  blUlon  with 
the  $91.3  billion  has  led  some  observers  to  the 
erroneous  conclusion  that  $6.3  billion  was 
added  to  the  program  In  order  to  stimulate 
the  national  economy.  Such  a  conclusion  Is 
presumably  based  on  Ignorance  of  the  sim- 
plest budgetary  fundamentals  according  to 
which  a  change  of  $1  billion  in  outlays  would 
be  associated  with  changed  obUgatlonal  au- 
thority of  perhaps  $1.5  billion,  and  this 
would  apply  to  the  entire  defense  approrla- 
tlon,  mcludlng  O&M,  mUltary  personnel,  etc.. 
as  well  as  the  procurement  blU.  Distortion 
of  tjiis  Issue  interferes  with  serious  and  con- 
structive consideration  of  the  Defense 
budget  request. 

Fiscal  policy  Is  regularly  and  properly  ad- 
justed to  macroeconomlc  conditions  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Murray  Act,  so  as  best 
to  maintain  employment,  output,  and  In- 
come. This  Is  a  normal  budgetary  procedure 
that  takes  place  In  December  when  the 
final  assessment  of  outlays  and  prospective 
revenues  Is  made.  This  Is  not  only  consistent 
with  law  but  Is  responsible  fiscal  policy.  I 
do  hope  that  there  will  be  no  retrogression 
m  the  attempt  intelligently  to  formtilate 
fiscal  policy  simply  because  such  form\ila- 
tlon  has  the  effect  of  enhancing  the  national 
security. 

It  Is  my  considered  Judgment  that  this 
FY  76  Defense  budget  is  certainly  no  greater 
than — and  may  Indeed  be  less  than — that 
which  Is  necessary  to  maintain  our  national 
security  establishment  at  a  level  required 
by  the  current  world  situation.  There  are 
specific  categories  in  which  I  might  have 
wished  to  see  larger  authorizations  and  ap- 
propriations, but,  taking  Into  account  all  the 
considerations  which  bear  upon  our  budget 
formulation.  It  is  in  my  view  an  austere, 
but  prudent,  budget  for  the  present  time 
and  circumstances. 

James  R.  Schlesinges. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  situation  is  abso- 
lutely this.  If  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Aspin)  knew  what  ought  to 
be  cut  out.  he  would  be  trying  to  cut  it 
out  item  by  item.  He  would  have  in  com- 
mittee and  he  would  have  today,  and  we 
would  not,  even  though  he  says  this  Is 
not  a  meat  ax  approach,  be  now  consid- 
ering this  meat  ax  approach.  If  cuts 
ought  to  be  made,  let  the  gentleman 
point  out  where  the  cuts  ought  to  be 
made. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Aspin)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
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The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  185,  noes  209, 
not  voting  39.  as  follows: 


Abzug 
Ad&ms 
Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Ashley 
Aspin 
BadU'.o 
Barrett 
Bergland 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademaa 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke.  Nfass. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Carney,  Ohio 
Chisholm 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Cleveland 
Cohen 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Cronln 
Culver 
Daniels. 

Domlnlck  V. 
Daniel  son 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Dingell 
Donobue 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 

Edwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 
Escb 

Evans.  Colo. 
Fascell 
Flsdley 
Foley 
Praser 
Prenzel 


[Roll  No.  341] 
AYES— 185 


Abdnor 
Alexander 
Anderson,  m. 
Andrews, 
N  Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Aahbrook 
BafalU 
Baker 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bell 

Bennett 
BevllI 
Blaggl 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Bo  wen 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brocmfleld 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Butler 
Byron 


Froehllch 

Pulton 

Oaydos 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Grasso 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Oude 

Gunter 

Hamilton 

Haniey 

Hanna 

Harrington 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Heinz 

Hoitzman 

Howard 

Hungate 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Koch 

Kyros 

Legeett 

Lehman 

Litton 

Lon?,  Md. 

Lujan 

Luken 

McCioskey 

McCormadc 

McDade 

McKay 

McKinney 

Mac'Jonald 

Madden 

Mallary 

Maisunaga 

Mayne 

Maz.'oll 

Melcher 

Mezvlnsky 

BClUer 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Mosber 

Ifbss 

Nedzl 

Obey 

OTIara 

O'NeUl 

Owens 

Patten 

NOES — 20S 


,  Md. 


Camp 

Carter 

Casey.  Tex. 

Cedertjerg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Cochran 

CoUlna.  Tex. 

Conable 

Con'an 

Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Davis,  Os. 
Davis.  S.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Downing 
Duncan 
Edwards,  AIa. 
ErlVhbom 
Eshleman 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Pish 
Plsher 
Plood 
Flowers 


Pike 

Prltchard 

Qule 

Rangel 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Gennaln 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Sboup 

Shrlver 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Stanton, 
James  V. 

Stark 

Steele 

Steelman 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stokes 

Stuckey 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Thompeon,  NJ. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Tlernan 

Towell,  Ner. 

Traxler 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Whalen 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wydler 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young.  Oa. 

Zablockl 


Plynt 
Fcrsythe 
Fountain 
Prellnghuysen 
Prey 
Fuqua 
Gettys 
Oilman 
Ginn 

Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Grover 
Oubser 
Ouyer 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harsba 
Hays 
H«b€rt 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hints 
Hogan 
HoUfleld 
Holt 
Horton 
Hosmer 


Huber 
Hudnut 
Hunt 
Xcbord 
Jarman 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Ketcbum 
King 

Kuykendall 
Laeomarslno 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Lent 
Long,  La. 
Lott 
McClory 
McCoUlster 
McEwen 
McPall 
McSpadden 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mann 
Marazitl 
Martin,  Nebr. 
Martin,  N.C. 
Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mathis.  Oa. 
Mlcbel 
MUford 
Mills 

Mitchell ,  N.T. 
Mlzell 
Molloban 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 


Murphy,  N.T. 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcber 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

O'Brien 

Parrls 

Passman 

Patman 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Poage 

Podell 

Powell,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  m. 

Price.  Tex. 

Qulllen 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Rees 

RegtUa 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Rogers 

Roncallo.  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Scberle 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Slack 


May  22,  197^ 


Spence 

Stanton, 
J.  William 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor.  N.C. 
Thornton 
Treen 

Van  Deerlln 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
White 
Whlteburst 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
WUson,  Bob 
WUson. 
Charles  H., 
Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wright 
Wyman 
Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Pla. 
Young,  m. 
Young.  S.C. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zlon 


Annunzlo 
Carey,  N.T. 
Clark 

Clawson.  Del 
Clay 
Collier 
Collins,  ni. 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Ford 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Helstoskl 
Hinshaw 


NOT  VOTING— 39 

Hutchinson 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  Okla. 
Kluczynskl 
Latta 
Meeds 
Metcalfe 
Mlnshall,  Ohio 
Morgan 
Murphy,  ni. 
Nix 
Rallsback 


r.eld 

Rhodes 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rostenkowskl 

Runnels 

Smith,  N.T. 

Staggers 

Stubbleneld 

Teague 

Williams 

Wyatt 

Wylie 

Zwach 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  Vni— NUCLEAR  NAVT 
Sec.  801.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  modernize  the  strike 
forces  of  the  United  States  Navy  by  the  con- 
struction of  nuclear  powered  major  com- 
batant vessels  and  to  provide  for  an  ade- 
quate Industrial  base  for  the  research,  de- 
velopment, design,  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  for  sucb  vessels.  New  con- 
struction major  combatant  vessels  for  the 
strike  forces  of  the  UrUted  States  Navy  au- 
thorized subsequent  to  the  date  this  Act  be- 
comes law  shaU  be  nuclear  powered,  except 
as  provided  hereafter. 

Sec.  802.  DEFiNmoN.— For  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  the  following  dettnltlon  shall  ap- 
ply: 

Major  combatant  vessel  (s)  for  the  strike 
forces  of  the  United  States  Navy  shall  mean— 

(a)  combatant  submarines  for  strategic 
and/or  tactical  missions; 

(b)  combatant  vessels  intended  to  oper- 
ate m  combat  m  aircraft  carrier  task  groups 
(that  is,  aircraft  carriers  and  the  combatants 
which  accompany  them) ; 

(c)  those  combatant  vessels  designed  for 
independent  combat  missions  where  essen- 
tially unUmlted  high  speed  endurance  will 
be  of  significant  military  value. 

Sec.  803.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit  to  Congress  each  calendar  year,  at 
the  same  time  the  President  submits  the 
budget  to  Congress  under  section  11  of  title 
31.  United  States  Code,  a  written  report  re- 
garding the  application  of  nuclear  propulsion 


to  major  combatant  vessels  for  the  striku 
forces  of  the  United  States  Navy  as  deflnS 
in  section  802  of  this  Act.  The  report  shS 
identify  contract  placement  dates  for  their 
construction.  Further,  the  report  shall  Wen 
tify  the  Department  of  Defense  plans  for 
construction  of  nuclear  powered  major  com- 
batant vessels  for  the  succeeding  five  yean 
and  certify  whether  such  plans  are  adequate 
to  provide  a  modern  striking  force  for  the 
United  States  Navy  and  to  maintain  the  nee- 
essary  industrial  base  for  design  and  con- 
structlon  of  such  vessels. 

Sec.  804.  Neither  the  Department  of  De- 
fense nor  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  nor  any  other  executive  department 
or  agency,  nor  any  employee  thereof  shaU 
make  any  request  for  authorization  or  ap- 
propriation from  Congress  for  construction 
of  any  nonnuclear  powered  major  combatant 
vessels  for  the  strike  forces  of  the  United 
States  Navy  unless  and  until  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  fuUy  advised  the  Con- 
gress that  construction  of  nuclear  powered 
vessels  for  such  purpose  is  not  In  the  na- 
tional interest.  Such  report  of  the  President 
to  the  Congress  shall  Include  for  considera- 
tion by  Congress  an  alternate  program  of  nu- 
clear powered  ships  with  appropriate  design 
cost,   and  schedule   information. 

Mr.  HUBERT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  title  vm  of  the  bUl  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Defense  procure- 
ment   authorization    bill,    H.R.    14592, 
before  us  today  includes  a  special  provi- 
sion  that  all  future  major  combatant 
warships  for  the  strike  forces  of  the 
Navy  must  be  nuclear  powered.  I  whole- 
heartedly support  this  provision. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  current  en- 
ergy crisis  and  constantly  hear  about 
gasoline  shortages  and  heating  oil  short- 
ages. We  must  remember  that  we  are 
facing  these  issues  now  in  a  peaceful 
world.  This  problem  can  only  worsen  in 
the  future  as  the  Individual  demand  for 
energy  to  help  us  do  our  daily  chores 
increases  and  the  world  population  con- 
tinues to  increase.  Our  energy  resources 
to  meet  these  demands  are  finite,  it  takes 
hundreds  of  millions  of  years  for  nature 
to  make  fossil  fuels  and  man  but  a  few 
centuries  to  consume  them. 

Think  about  what  we  would  face  if 
our  Armed  Forces  were  required  to  fl^t 
for  our  national  Interests  without  ade- 
quate fuel.  It  was  once  said  an  army 
travels  on  Its  stomach.  Not  anymore,  all 
our  Armed  Forces  have  Insatiable  de- 
mands for  fuel.  Our  newest  weapons 
systems  consume  much  more  fuel  than 
ever  before.  Our  ability  to  flght  a  mod- 
em war  is  totally  dependent  on  our 
ability  to  get  fuel  suppUes  delivered  to 
our  combat  forces  where  we  need  them. 
For  many  of  our  weapons  systems 
there  is  no  choice  but  to  use  fossil  fuels. 
But  for  our  warships  we  can  and  should 
use  nuclear  propulsion.  With  the  tech- 
nology developed  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  in  use  today  in  the 
Navy  It  is  possible  to  build  surface  war- 
ships and  submarines  that  can  operate 
for  10  years  or  more  before  there  is  any 
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need  to  refuel.  This  means  we  can  build 
Into  them  in  peacetime  all  the  fuel  they 
would  need  to  fight  an  entire  war. 

Ten  years  ago,  following  extensive 
bearings  and  a  lengthy  report  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  on 
"Nuclear  Propulsion  for  Naval  Surface 
Vessels,"  I  introduced  a  bill  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  which  would  have  required 
that  the  aircraft  carrier  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy be  nuclear  powered.  But  Secretary 
McNamara  was  adamant  in  his  opposi- 
tion, and  the  Kennedy  was  hamstnmg 
for  life  with  conventional  propulsion. 

Remembering  that  experience,  it  is 
particularly  gratifying  to  me  today  to 
vote  for  this  authorization  bill  which  will 
require  all  future  major  combatant  ships 
for  our  strike  force — all  combatant  sub- 
marines, aircraft  carriers,  and  their  es- 
corts— to  be  nuclear  powered. 

Year  after  year  the  Armed  Sei-vices 
and  Appropriations  Committees  and  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  re- 
view extensive  testimony  showing  clearly 
the  need  for  nuclear  powered  warships. 
Year  after  year,  despite  all  the  evidence, 
the  Department  of  Defense  buries  its 
head  in  the  sand  and  the  advantages 
of  nuclear  propulsion  are  ignored.  The 
commander  of  the  task  force  in  the  1962 
Cuban  crisis,  which  included  the  nuclear 
carrier  Enterprise  and  the  conventional 
carrier  Independence  concluded  that  his 
experience  in  Enterprise  convinced  him 
that  the  military  advantages  of  nuclear 
propulsion  in  surface  warships  more 
than  outweigh  their  extra  cost.  Adm. 
Chick  Hay  ward  said : 

In  Washington  the  often  cited  advantages 
of  nuclear  propulsion  seem  to  get  lost  in 
a  shufSo  of  paper.  Off  Cuba  they  were  real.  I 
think  the  Cuban  crisis  made  all  of  us  do  a 
lot  more  thinking  about  how  we  will  fare  in 
war.  On  blockade  duty  our  conventional 
escorts  were  usually  refueled  every  other  day. 
Protecting  that  oil  supply  train  under  air 
and  submarine  attack  would  have  been  tough 
enough  right  here  In  our  own  backyard — In 
an  advanced  area  the  problem  will  be  mag- 
nified manyfold.  I  am  certain  that  the  naval 
commanders  facing  the  problem  of  large 
numbers  of  Soviet  nuclear  submarines  and 
the  missiles  and  the  aircraft  of  the  1967-87 
era  will  consider  that  the  added  cost  of  nu- 
clear propulsion  la  combatant  ships  Is  a 
cheap  price  to  help  solve  the  problems  fac- 
ing them. 

He  said  his  experience  told  him  that 
nuclear  propulsion  offers  the  Navy  tre- 
mendous mllitarj-  advantages  that  will  be 
sorely  needed  in  the  years  ahead,  that  to 
maintain  fleets  at  sea  against  the  hostile 
forces  that  are  sure  to  oppose  us  will  re- 
quire every  technical  advantage  we  can 
possibly  master.  He  said. : 

I  do  not  believe  you  can  weigh  victory  or 
defeat  on  a  scale  of  dollars  and  cents — yet 
the  margin  between  victory  and  defeat  In  fu- 
ture naval  engagements  may  well  depend  on 
the  availability  of  nuclear-powered  ships  to 
the  fleet  commanders  of  the  future. 

Stace  that  time  the  Soviets  have  em- 
oarked  on  the  largest  peacetime  naval 
expansion  in  history.  Their  naval  forces 
now  vastly  outnumber  ours.  Even  in  nu- 
aear  submarines  they  now  outnumber  us 
^  20  percent  and  they  continue  to  build 
™«e  times  as  many  annually  as  we  do. 
The  need  for  nuclear  power  in  our  war- 
«"ps  is  greater  than  ever. 


The  commander  of  the  first  task  force 
Including  nuclear  ships  to  go  into  com- 
bat wrote  a  detailed  report  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  nuclear  power  and  its  utiliza- 
tion in  a  combat  environment  based  on 
his  experience  with  the  nuclear  carrier 
Enterprise  and  the  nuclear  frigate  Bain- 
bridge  when  they  first  entered  combat 
off  Vietnam  in  1965.  He  concluded: 

The  evolution  of  the  Navy  to  a  progressive 
program  of  nuclear  power  can  revolutionize 
our  naval  establishment  and  naval  warfare 
In  a  more  dramatic  manner  than  that  real- 
ized by  the  change  from  sail  to  steam  or  from 
coalburnlng  to  oil  burning  propulsion 
plants.  The  future  of  the  U.S.  Navv  is  nuclear 
power.  We  must  not  Ignore  It. 

Incidentally.  Adm.  James  L.  HoUoway 
m  who  has  been  designated  to  be  our 
next  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  was  at 
that  time  in  command  of  the  Enterprise. 
While  in  command  he  wrote  many  letters 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  nuclear 
propulsion  for  carrier  task  forces. 

In  December  1971  during  the  India- 
Pakistan  War,  a  task  force,  named  Task 
Force  74  consisting  of  the  Enterprise  and 
several  conventionally  powered  ships 
was  dispatched  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  commanding  officer  of  the  Enter- 
prise reported: 

The  absence  of  nuclear-powered  escorts 
was  sorely  felt  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
operation,  as  the  first  evolution  that  took 
place  after  formation  of  Task  Force  74  was 
the  refueling  of  all  EnterprUe  escorts.  When- 
ever It  was  tactically  desirable  to  operate  at 
high  speed,  we  had  to  consider  our  escort's 
fuel  status  and  then  steamed  at  slower 
speeds. 

The  commanding  officer  went  on  to 
state : 

Even  though  Task  Force  74  was  Joined 
by  several  units  of  the  Soviet  Fleet,  some  of 
which  remained  in  close  proximity  to  our 
forces,  the  nominal  speed  of  our  task  force 
was  kept  at  15  knots.  In  spite  of  the  increase 
in  vulnerability,  this  low  speed  was  accepted 
because  of  the  logistic  constraints  on  the 
supply  of  fuel  for  the  other  ships  In  the  task 
force. 

The  commander  in  chief  of  the  Pa- 
cific Fleet  reported: 

The  primary  lesson  le -learned  from  Task 
Force  74  operations  Is  the  great  advantage 
of  nuclear  power. 

These  are  not  the  words  of  analysts 
and  statisticians  isolated  in  alr-condl- 
tioned  offices.  They  are  the  words  of  the 
men  who  must  fight  with  the  ships  we 
provide.  They  are  the  men  who  must 
flght  to  defend  our  country.  We  must  not 
neglect  their  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  this  body  to 
support  to  the  fullest  title  vm  Nuclear 
Navy  incorporated  in  this  bill  which  will 
make  it  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
that  henceforth  all  new  major  combatant 
vessels  built  for  our  naval  strike  forces 
shall  be  nuclear  powered. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  nihiols.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  H.R.  14592.  I  particularly 
want  to  stress  my  support  for  title  Vin — 


Nuclear  Navy  which  will  make  it  "the 
pohcy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  modernize  the  strike  forces  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  by  the  construction  of  nuclear 
powered  major  combatant  vessels  and 
to  provide  for  an  adequate  industrial  base 
for  the  research,  development,  design, 
construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance for  such  vessels."  This  is  a  policy 
that  has  long  been  advocated  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

As  one  of  the  two  remaining  charter 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  I  speak 
to  you  as  one  who  has  been  intimately 
familiar  with  all  phases  of  the  naval 
nuclear  propulsion  program  as  it  has 
evolved  from  its  inception  a  quarter  cen- 
tury ago. 

It  seems  as  yesterday  that  a  then  little 
known  naval  engineer  captain  named 
Hyman  George  Rickover  testified  to  the 
Joint  Committee  about  the  frustration 
he  faced  in  getting  the  Navy  bureaucracy 
to  accept  the  importance  of  proceeding 
with  construction  of  the  first  atomic  sub- 
marine, the  Nautilus.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee solved  that  problem.  We  author- 
ized the  funds  for  the  nuclear  propul- 
sion plants  for  the  Nautilus  and  later  the 
Seawolf,  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion budget.  That  got  the  nuclear  Navy 
started,  but  it  has  been  one  continuous 
flght  ever  since  to  keep  it  going. 

Tfie*T^'avy,  of  course,  gave  Rickover 
typical  recognition.  They  gave  him  a 
medal  for  the  Nautilus  stating  that  it  was 
the  outstanding  naval  development  of 
this  century  and  then  passed  him  over 
for  promotion  to  rear  admiral  so  they 
could  force  him  to  retire.  They  have  been 
trying  to  do  that  ever  since.  But  Con- 
gress had  its  way  and  has  arranged  his 
last  three  promotions.  A  few  weeks  ago 
I  was  delighted  to  be  present  in  the  Oval 
Office  when  the  President  appointed  him 
a  full  admiral  by  special  ad;  of  Congress. 

Those  of  us  in  Congress  who  believe  In 
the  importance  of  nuclear  propulsion  for 
naval  warships  have  had  to  flght  every 
Inch  of  the  way  through  the  Impene- 
trable thicket  of  studies  cranked  out  by 
the  Pentagon.  The  Joint  Committee 
made  It  a  practice  to  get  its  information 
firsthand.  We  visited  the  laboratories. 
We  visited  the  land  prototype  site  where 
the  testing  was  being  done.  We  held 
hearings  at  sea  submerged  in  the  Nauti- 
lus when  she  was  finished.  We  later  held 
hearings  aboard  the  Skipjack,  the  first 
of  the  higher  speed,  single  screw,  nuclear 
submarines.  When  the  Enterprise  was 
finished  we  flew  to  Guantanamo  to  par- 
ticipate aboard  during  her  shakedown 
trials  off  Cuba  hi  early  1962. 

When  Secretary  McNamara  balked  at 
providing  nuclear  propulsion  for  the 
carrier  John  F.  Kennedy  we  held  hear- 
ings in  the  fall  of  1963  on  "Nuclear  Pro- 
pulsion for  Naval  Surface  Vessels."  We 
put  out  in  detail  the  errors  in  the  De- 
fense Department's  analysis.  The  1963 
Joint  Committee  report  specifically  rec- 
ommended "That  the  United  States 
adopt  the  policy  of  utilizing  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion in  all  future  major  surface  war- 
ships." We  did  not  succeed  In  preventing 
the  Defense  Department  from  making 
the  Kennedy  dependent  on  a  logistic 
train  of  tankers,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
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our  report  was  Instrumental  In  bringing 
about  the  Nimitz  class  nuclear  carriers. 
I  well  remember  handing  L.  Mendel 
Rivers  a  copy  of  our  report.  He  vowed  he 
would  never  again  vote  for  a  conven- 
tional aircraft  carrier. 

In  the  early  1960's  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee and  the  House  and  Senate  Armed 
Services  and  Appropriations  Committees 
engaged  in  an  extensive  dialog  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  over  the  issue 
of  nuclear  propulsion  for  surface  war- 
ships. For  those  of  you  who  want  to  re- 
view that,  the  correspondence  is  pub- 
lished on  pages  245  through  318  of  the 
Joint  Committee  hearing  print  titled 
"Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program 
1967-68." 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
had  to  resort  to  mandatory  language  in 
the  defense  authorization  bill  for  several 
years  in  order  to  get  a  nuclear  frigate 
program  established.  I  remember  when 
the  whole  fiscal  year  1967  Defense  Pro- 
curement Authorization  Act  was  held  up 
for  several  months  until  suitable  lan- 
guage on  this  issue  was  worked  out  in 
conference  with  the  other  body. 

In  the  late  1960's  the  Defense  De- 
partment planned  to  stop  authorizing 
any  more  nuclear  submarines.  Congress 
had  to  step  in  and  demand  that  we  not 
only  build  more,  but  that  we  proceed 
with  submarines  of  higher  speed  and 
greater  quietness. 

Three  years  ago  the  Department  of 
Defense  suddenly  terminated  plans  to 
build  more  nuclear  frigates  and  the  nu- 
clear CVN  70.  They  did  this  after  a  spe- 
cial subcommittee  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committees  issued 
an  800 -page  hearing  record  and  a  report 
which  concluded  we  should  go  ahead 
with  the  CVN-70. 

Senator  Jackson  immediately  called 
for  hearings  of  the  Military  Applications 
Subcommittee.  He  and  I  alternately 
chaired  these  hearings  and  subsequent 
inquiry.  We  reviewed  the  whole  subject 
of  nuclear  propulsion  for  naval  war- 
ships, submarine  and  surface.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  testimony  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  and  Admiral  Riclc- 
over,  we  obtained  the  written  conunents 
of  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense.  The 
record  of  this  investigation  is  included 
in  the  Joint  Committee  print  titled 
"Hearing  and  Subsequent  Inquiry  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Applications 
on  Nuclear  Propulsion  for  Naval  War- 
ships, May  5,  1971-September  30,  1972." 
That  print  on  pages  123-277  includes  a 
"Chronological  Summary  of  the  History 
of  Nuclear  Propulsion  for  Surface  Ships" 
by  Admiral  Rickover  which  cites  in  de- 
tail all  of  the  studies  that  have  been 
made  of  this  subject  over  the  past  quar- 
ter century.  Also  on  pages  278  to  333  are 
published  26  items  of  ofScial  correspond- 
ence concerning  nuclear  carriers  and 
nuclear  frigates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  for  nuclear 
propulsion  for  major  combatant  war- 
ships for  our  naval  strike  forces  is  com- 
pletely documented.  At  the  end  of  my 
statement  I  will  insert  in  the  Rkcord  a 


list  of  the  hearings  and  reports  on  the 
naval  nuclear  propulsion  program  that 
have  been  published  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy.  These  reports 
in  turn  cross  reference  many  of  the  re- 
ports on  nuclear  propulsion  issued  by 
other  committees.  In  compiling  these  re- 
ports the  Joint  Conmiittee  has  been 
meticulous  in  insisting  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  furnish  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee the  o£Bcial  record  of  correspond- 
ence in  conformance  with  its  responsi- 
bility under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  to 
keep  the  committee  "fully  and  currently 
Informed  with  respect  to  all  matters 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  relat- 
ing to  the  development,  utilization,  or 
application  of  atomic  energy."  The  rec- 
ords are  published  in  full  with  only  in- 
formation which  is  classified  deleted. 

The  record  spans  the  tours  of  12  Sec- 
retaries of  Defense;  15  Deputy  Secre- 
taries of  Defense;  12  Directors  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering  including  the 
former  positions  of  Chairman,  Research 
and  Development  Board,  and  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Research  and  Engineering ; 
8  Assistants  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Atomic  Energy  including  former 
Chairmen  of  the  Military  Liaison  Com- 
mittee; 14  Secretaries  of  the  Navy;  14 
Under  Secretaries  of  the  Navy;  10  Chiefs 
of  Naval  Operations;  12  Vice  Chiefs  of 
Naval  Operations;  4  Chiefs  of  Naval  Ma- 
terial since  the  position  was  established 
in  1963;  and  10  commanders  of  the  Naval 
Ship  Systems  Command  including  the 
former  position  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Ships. 

On  the  average  each  of  these  ill  key 
ofBcials  who  have  been  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  Navy  chain  of  ap- 
proval concerning  naval  nuclear  propul- 
sion issues  has  held  his  position  about 
2  years.  In  any  given  year  about  4  of  these 
positions  have  had  a  new  incumbent  that 
year.  Since  I  have  been  involved  in  this 
program  over  this  entire  span,  I  probably 
have  a  different  perspective  of  the  issues 
than  many  of  these  officials.  It  is  some- 
thing like  the  difference  in  perspective  of 
the  rider  of  a  horse  on  a  merry-go-round 
and  the  observer  watching  from  the  side 
as  the  riders  go  by.  Prom  my  perspective 
I  consider  the  case  for  nuclear  propulsion 
for  strike  force  ships  has  been  proven 
and  needs  no  further  study  before  a  de- 
cision is  made. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  with  title 
Vm — Nuclear  Navy  is  indeed  an  historic 
occasion.  My  only  regret  is  that  men  like 
Carl  Durham,  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  William 
Bates,  Glenard  P.  Lipscomb  and  George 
Andrews  whose  efforts  over  many  years 
helped  make  this  event  possible  are  not 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  my  last  oppor- 
tunity to  cast  a  vote  In  favor  of  authori- 
zation of  a  nuclear  warship.  I  am  over- 
Joyed  that  that  vote  will  be  cast  to  insure 
that  all  future  major  combatant  vessels 
for  the  strike  forces  of  the  UB.  Navy  will 
be  nuclear  powered. 

The  list  of  hearings  and  reports  on  the 
naval  nuclear  propulsion  program  pub- 
lished by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  follows: 


Mar.  28,  1973  and  Feb.  8,  1973,  heartna- 
"Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program,  1970! 
73." 

May  5,  1971-Sept.  30,  1972,  hearing  and 
subsequent  Inquiry  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Applications:  "Nuclear  Propuliion 
for  Naval  Warships." 

Mar.  10,  1971,  hearing:  "Naval  Nndew 
Propulsion  Program — 1971." 

Mar.  19,  20,  1970,  hearings:  "Naval  Nuclear 
Propulsion  Program — 1970." 

April  23,  1969,  hearing:  "Naval  Nuclear 
Propulsion  Program — 1969." 

July  25,  1968,  bearing:  "Nuclear  Subma- 
rines of  Advanced  Design,"  pt.  2. 

June  21,  1968,  hearing:  "Nuclear  Subma- 
rines of  Advanced  Design." 

Feb.  8.  1968  and  Mar.  16,  1967,  hearlngi: 
"Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program,  1967- 
68." 

Jan.  26.  1966,  bearing:  "Naval  Nuclear 
Propulsion  Program." 

June  26,  27,  July  23,  1963  and  July  I,  1904, 
hearings:  'Xoss  of  the  U.8.8.  Thresher." 

December  1963,  report:  "Nuclear  Propul- 
sion for  Naval  Surface  Vessels." 

Oct.  30,  31,  and  Nov.  13,  1963,  hearings: 
"Nuclear  Propulsion  for  Naval  Surface  Ves- 
sels." 

Mar.  31  and  Apr.  1,  1962,  hearings:  "Tour  of 
the  U.S.S.  Enterprise  and  Report  on  Joint 
AEC-Naval  Reactor  Program." 

Apr.  9,  1960.  hearing:  "Naval  React(»  Pro. 
gram  and  Polaris  Missile  Systems." 

Apr.  11  and  16,  1969,  hearings:  "Review 
of  Naval  Reactor  Program  and  Admiral 
Rickover  Award." 

Mar.  7  and  Apr.  12,  1967,  hearings:  "Naval 
Reactor  Program  and  Shlpplngport  Project" 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  regard  tiUe  Vin.  entitled  "Nuclear 
Navy,"  as  of  major  importance. 

The  committee's  rationale  for  insert- 
ing this  language  in  the  bill  is  fully  Justi- 
fied. I  have,  as  a  charter  mem)>er  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and 
as  the  ranlcing  majority  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  long  watched 
the  Navy's  resistance  to  building  nu- 
clear warships,  submarine  and  surface, 
in  spite  of  the  many  advantages  nudesr 
propulsion  gives  to  a  warship. 

I  well  remember  when  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee decided  to  fund  the  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion plants  for  the  Nautilus  and  Sea- 
tool/,  our  first  two  nuclear  submarines, 
through  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
budget  because  the  Navy  could  not  see 
the  intrinsic  value  of  nuclear  propulsioa 
I  remember  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee taking  the  initiative  to  change  an  oil- 
fired  frigate  in  the  fiscal  year  1962  pro- 
gram to  the  nuclear-powered  frigate 
Truxtun. 

I  remember  the  Department  of  Defense 
arguments  against  starting  the  Los  An- 
geles class  high-speed  nuclear  attack 
submarine  program — ^fallacious  argu- 
ments that  the  Navy  could  not  tJiori 
them  and  that  they  were  not  necessary 
to  combat  the  Soviet  nuclear  submarine 
threat.  The  Soviet  submarine  threat  la 
greater  today  than  ever  before.  In  spite 
of  this  the  Navy  this  year  only  asked  for 
three  new  Los  Angeles  class  submarines 
compared  to  the  five  a  year  building  rate 
Congress  has  been  supporting. 

It  Is  only  through  the  initiative  and 
foresight  of  Congress  and  the  leadership 
of  the  Armed  Services  and  Appropria- 
tions Committees,  and  the  Joint  Com- 
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oiittee  on  Atomic  Energy  that  we  are 
buUding  the  nuclear  frigates  of  the 
California  and  Virginia  classes.  And  I  am 
sure  many  of  you  remember  the  terrible 
fight  we  had  a  decade  ago  to  convince 
tlie  Department  of  Defense  that  aircraft 
carriers  should  be  nuclear  powered. 

I  have  been  shocked  and  chagrined  to 
hear  that  some  in  the  Navy  are  now  con- 
sidering going  back  to  building  diesel 
submarines  and  oil-fired  aircraft  car- 
riers and  guided-missile  escort  ships  for 
carrier  task  forces.  These  are  ships 
planned  for  our  naval  strike  forces  and 
must  be  able  to  operate  in  the  areas  of 
highest  tlireat.  Such  ships  may  make 
cheap  commands  for  peacetime  naval 
officers  but  they  would  be  of  very  little 
value  in  war  against  an  enemy  that  has 
the  capability  to  deny  our  forces  their 
sources  and  means  of  delivering  pro- 
pulsion fuel  in  strike  areas.  An  oil-fired 
warship  out  of  fuel  is  of  no  value  what- 
soever. 

In  December  1973  the  report  of  the 
special  subcommittee  on  the  Middle  East 
chaired  by  my  colleague  Mr.  Stratton 
concluded  that  one  of  the  lessons  of  the 
October  1973  Arab-Israeli  War  was  that 
nuclear  propulsion  has  become  a  must 
because  of  the  logistic  realities.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  danger  of  a  shortage  of  oil  for 
ships,  the  rising  cost  of  oil  when  avail- 
able has  made  scrap  paper  out  of  past 
comparative  cost  estimates  for  nuclear 
and  conventional  power. 

In  looking  at  E>efense  Department 
and  Navy  plans  for  the  future,  it  seems 
tliat  the  U.S.  Navy  has  not  learned  that 
lesson.  However,  there  is  evidence  that 
the  French  have  learned  this  fact  of  op- 
erational and  economic  life  very  well  in- 
deed. The  April  9,  1974,  edition  of  the 
Paris  newspaper  Le  Monde  reported  on 
a  recent  speech  by  Admiral  Marc  de  Joy- 
bert.  French  Naval  Chief  of  Staff: 

The  Chief  of  naval  staff  expressed  the  view 
that  "We  are  ahead  of  the  directives  Included 
in  the  naval  plan  adopted  three  years  ago." 
which  provided  for  both  nuclear  and  con- 
ventional equipment  for  the  navy  up  to 
1985.  Admiral  Joybert  recalled  that  it  bad 
been  decided  to  build  nuclear  strike  subma- 
rines and  nuclear  helicopter  carriers.  "Re- 
search and  supplies  connected  with  the  first 
nuclear  strike  submarine  are  proceeding  In 
such  a  way  that  the  first  vessel  will  In  fact 
be  launched  on  l  January  1976.  The  so-called 
PH-76  nuclear  helicopter  carrier  represents 
only  a  first  step.  It  will  be  followed  by  many 
more.  Prom  an  as  yet  undetermined  date 
and  with  a  view  to  as  yet  undetermined  ton- 
nages and  i>ower.  It  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
vert the  surface  fleet  to  nuclear  power  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  Nuclear  power  makes  It 
unnecessary  to  refuel  surface  vessels  either 
at  sea  or  in  port." 

As  long  as  the  Navy  bases  Its  modern- 
ization decisions  in  the  context  of  the 
long-lost  days  of  cheap  readily  available 
oil  the  Navy  will  continue  to  make  the 
mistake  that  they  are  now  making — only 
very  slow  progress  toward  a  modern  nu- 
clear-powered surface  Navy.  The  Con- 
gress must  correct  that  mistake. 

I  wrote  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
January  5,  1974,  expressing  my  concern 
and  suggested  a  review  of  the  planned 
shipbuilding  program  with  the  objective 
of  increasing  the  number  of  nuclear  war- 
«bips.  The  reply  dated  March  11  con- 


tained many  platitudes  of  the  type  we 
have  been  getting  from  the  Navy  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  on  this  subject 
for  years,  but  no  commitment  to  action. 
I  must  say  I  do  not  consider  the  reply 
responsive  to  my  suggestion.  I  will  insert 
in  the  record  both  my  letter  of  January 
5  and  the  reply  of  March  11. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  unequivocally 
the  need  for  the  provisions  contained  in 
tiUe  Vin  of  this  bill  which  establishes 
the  policy  that  future  new  construction 
major  warships  for  the  strike  forces — 
submarines,  aircraft  carriers,  and  car- 
rier escorts — l)e  nuclear  powered.  These 
are  ships  that  must  be  able  to  operate  In 
the  areas  of  highest  threat. 

These  are  ships  which  must  have  the 
enhanced  military  capabilities  provided 
by  nuclear  propulsion. 

Title  vm  does  not  preclude  the  Navj- 
building  oil-fired  sea  control  ships,  pa- 
trol frigates,  surface  effect  ships,  or  other 
such  ships,  because  these  ships  are  not 
included  in  the  definition  of  "major  com- 
batant vessels  for  the  strike  forces"  cov- 
ered by  title  vm. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  was  imanimous  in  its  support 
for  including  title  vm  in  this  bill.  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  give  its  full  support  to 
this  important  legislative  action. 

Under  unanimous  consent  previously 

granted  I  include  herewith  an  exchange 

of  correspondence  between  myself  and 

Secretary  of  Defense,  James  Schlesinger. 

Congress  or  the 

UNnxn  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  5, 1974. 
Hon.  Jaices  R.  Scblbsikgxb, 
Secretary  of  Defense. 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dear  Jim:  The  increasing  severity  of  our 
energy  problem  should.  In  my  view,  call  for 
an  accelerated  effort  in  the  application  of 
nuclear  power  for  the  propulsion  of  naval 
warships.  I  fully  appreciate  your  personal 
efforts  in  making  additions  of  some  nuclear 
propelled  ships  to  our  Navy  although  I  be- 
lieve recent  events  call  for  a  sharply  In- 
creased effort  In  this  vital  area  of  national 
defense.  Accordingly,  I  suggest  that  a  re- 
view of  the  planned  shipbuilding  program 
be  made  with  the  objective  of  Increasing  the 
number  of  nuclear  powered  warships.  We 
are  indeed  fortunate  that  we  have  the  proven 
technical  base  to  immediately  proceed  with 
additional  i^ipllcatlons  of  nuclear  propul- 
sion. It  certainly  would  be  most  unfortunate 
if  we  didn't  take  advantage  of  oiir  poeltlon 
especially  since  nuclear  power  provides  such 
positive  solutions  to  our  growing  and  Irre- 
versible global  petroleum  problem. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting the  initiation  of  additional  studies. 
Ptom  the  Committee's  detailed  Involvement 
In  the  review  of  the  various  studies  I  can  as- 
sure you  we  need  no  additional  effort  In  this 
area.  Such  comprehensive  reviews  as  the 
Committee's  1963  and  1971-72  bearings  and 
report  on  nuclear  propulsion  clearly  Ulu- 
strate  the  mUltary  value  and  justification  of 
this  application  of  nuclear  energy.  The  grow- 
ing petroleum  problem  has  just  Increased 
the  Importance  of  the  factors  justifying  nu- 
clear power  especially  in  the  area  of  foreign 
access  to  petrolexim  supplies.  Of  course,  al- 
though secondary  to  the  primary  factor  of 
mUltary  effectiveness,  the  Increasing  costs  of 
petrolexim  fuels  also  Increase  the  economic 
Justification  of  nuclear  power. 

You  can  be  assured  of  Congressional  sup- 
port in  Immediately  moving  ahead  with  mors 


naval  nuclear  propulsion  projects.  As  you 
know  the  Congress,  through  its  various  Com- 
mittees of  responsibliy;y  In  the  defense  area, 
has  led  in  bringing  about  nuclear  propulsion 
for  our  navy. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Melvin  Price,  Chairman. 

The  Secretakt  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  11, 1974. 
Hon.  Melvin  Price, 

Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  US.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Chairman:  This  is  in  response 
to  your  letter  of  January  6,  1974,  In  which 
you  suggested  that  a  review  of  the  Navy's 
planned  shipbuilding  program  be  made  with 
the  objective  of  Increasing  the  number  of 
nucler  powered  warships. 

By  mld-1974  our  107  nuclear  powered  com- 
batants will  constitute  over  one-third  of  the 
active  warship  fleet.  These  nuclear  powered 
warships  Include  41  strategic  ballistic  mlssUe 
submarines,  61  attack  submarines,  one  air- 
craft carrier  and  four  fleet  air  defense  guided 
missile  ships — the  Navy's  first  line  shli>8. 
Additional  nuclear  powered  combatants  au- 
thorized by  Congress  are,  or  soon  wUl  be, 
under  construction:  the  first  Trident  SSBNs, 
four  637  Class  SSNs,  and  twenty-three  688 
Class  SSNs,  three  nuclear  powered  aircraft 
carriers  and  toux  guided  mIssUe  frigates.  In 
addition  to  the  nuclear  powered  ships  In 
service,  under  construction,  or  authorized  by 
Congress,  the  FY  76  budget  request  Includes 
funding  of  two  Trident  submarines,  three 
high-speed  attack  submarines,  and  one 
guided  missUe  frigate.  Delivery  of  the  five 
nuclear  ^frigates  (DLGNs)  under  construc- 
tion, together  with  the  cruiser  and  the  two 
frigates  now  in  the  fleet,  will  give  us  eight 
nuclear  powered  surface  combatants  which 
will  be  adequate  to  form  two  all  nuclear  pow- 
ered carrier  task  forces,  when  none  of  the 
ships  are  in  overhaul. 

As  you  Icnow,  in  FY  72  the  Department 
of  Defense  continued  the  DLON  construc- 
tion program  by  awarding  a  contract  to  the 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock 
Company  for  the  construction  of  DLON  38 
Class  Frigates.  At  that  time  it  was  decided 
to  construct  three  units  of  this  new  class 
whUe  retaining  a  contract  option  for  two 
additional  units.  Recently  Congress  added  to 
our  fiscal  year  74  budget  request  $79  mUlion 
for  advanced  procvirement  of  long-lead  Items 
for  the  two  additional  nuclear  ships,  DLONs 
41  and  42.  We  have  included  DLON-41  In  the 
FY  76  budget  and  are  protecting  the  option 
for  procuring  the  second  in  FY  76.  When  the 
full  scope  of  our  current  nuclear  ship  pro- 
gram is  considered,  we  find  that  the  ship- 
builders Involved  have  a  very  large  backlog 
ahead  of  them. 

There  are  several  Important  factors  In- 
fiuenclng  the  selection  of  nuclear  or  non- 
nuclear  propulsion  systems  for  a  warship. 
Three  of  the  most  significant  items  are  the 
relative  procurement  and  operating  costs, 
individual  ship  capabUity  requirements,  and 
overall  Navy  force  level  and  modernization 
needs. 

To  date,  the  tise  of  nuclear  power  has  been 
limited  to  surface  ships  of  8,000  tons  or  more. 
These  relatively  large  ships  (frigates  and 
cruisers)  with  highly  capable  anti-air  and 
anti-submarine  systems,  are  at  the  high  end 
of  the  high-low  mix  of  surface  combatant 
ship  types.  The  high-low  mix  concepts  of 
balancing  overaU  fieet  capability  between 
larger  ntimbers  of  capable  low-cost  ships 
and  fewer  nimibers  of  highly  capable  but 
expensive  first-line  ships  Is  essential  for 
maintaining  our  overall  combat  capabUitlee. 

In  spite  of  the  many  attractive  features 
of  nuclear  ships,  both  their  acqiUsition  costs 
and  manning  costs  tend  to  be  higher  than  for 
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tend  to  offset  these  differences.  The  major 
Increase  In  the  cost  of  fuel  oil  since  October 
1973  has  tended  to  add  some  weight  to  this 
concept.  On  the  other  band,  the  Introduction 
of  significantly  more  eOclent  conventional 
propulsion  systems  will  result  In  lower  ac- 
quisition and  operating  costs  for  such  shlpe 
due  to  reduced  manning  requirements  and 
reduced  engineering  plant  size.  Aa  an  addi- 
tional consideration,  the  peace-time  flexlbU- 
Ity  of  deployments  for  nuclear  ships  Is  con- 
strained by  the  apprehensive  attitude  of 
many  coiintrles  towards  port  visits  by  nuclear 
ships.  In  my  view,  these  apprehensions  are 
largely  unfounded,  but  progress  in  dispelling 
this  barrier  to  nuclear  ship  visits  has  been 
slow. 

Requirements  for  overall  naval  combat  ef- 
fectiveness depend  in  large  part  on  the  ex- 
pected threat.  In  some  ocean  areas  where  our 
Navy  Is  planned  to  operate,  the  threat  Is 
expected  to  be  of  relatively  low  intensity 
and  to  consist  of  principally  submarine- 
launched  torpedoes  and  cruise  missiles  with 
only  small  numbers  of  ship-  and  aircraft- 
launched  cruise  missiles.  Requirements  for 
Individual  ship  effect! venees  are  less  demand- 
ing In  such  areas  than  would  be  required  In 
higher  threat  environments,  where  additional 
threats  from  aircraft  would  be  expected.  I 
am  siire  that  you  recognize  that,  in  addition 
to  the  need  for  flrst-Une  ships  capable  of 
operations  in  high  threat  areas,  there  are 
many  Important  missions  that  can  be  effec- 
tively carried  out  by  less  complex  and  less 
expensive  ships. 

In  this  decade,  we  must  phase  out  vlr- 
tuaUy  all  of  the  remaining  World  War  n 
surface  combatants  because  their  deteriorat- 
ing material  condition  and  declining  combat 
value  Is  malting  them  increasingly  inefficient. 
If  we  are  to  proctire  the  large  number  of 
ships  needed  to  maintain  even  current  force 
levels,  the  bulk  of  the  new  ships  must  be 
from  the  "low"  side  of  the  "high-low"  spec- 
trum. The  numerical  requirements  alone  for 
surface  escorts  needed  to  protect  military  and 
commercial  shipping  in  open  ocean  and  lower 
tSreat  areas  of  the  world  lead  us  to  the  use 
of  less  complex  ships  under  present  budg- 
etary constraints. 

Your  personal  efforts  and  the  support  of 
the  Congress  in  attaining  our  present  posture 
In  nuclear  propulsion  In  the  Navy  are  very 
much  appreciated.  I  solicit  your  continued 
support  of  our  shipbuilding  program  and  as- 
sure you  that  nuclear  propulsion  will  be 
actively  considered  for  all  future  Navy  major 
surface  warship  biUldlng  programs. 
Sincerely, 

Jamts  R.  Scrlesikger. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  emo- 
tional rhetoric  of  this  debate  is  directed 
at  the  Russian  peril,  that  is.  If  we  reduce 
our  troop  strength  around  the  world,  we 
will  be  Inviting  Russian  takeover  In  Eu- 
rope and  in  the  Far  East. 

The  Russian  bait  is  being  made  an 
anachronism  by  our  country's  own 
leadership.  Every  Member  here  is  in- 
vited to  a  reception  in  the  Senate  Wing 
of  the  Capitol  tomorrow  afternoon  to 
meet  eight  members  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  which  is  being 
hosted  by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  XJS. 
Group  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union. 

The  morning's  paper  carried  the  ad- 
ministration's announcement  of  a  $180 
million  Export-Import  Bank  loan  to  help 
finance  a  $400  million  foreign  Investment 
In  the  Soviet  Union.  The  announcement 
advised  that  the  6  percent  Interest  loan 


facilities,  pumping  stations,  railroad  tank 
cars,  and  a  1200  mile  pipeline  in  the  So- 
viet Union. 

With  our  leaders  plajing  political  foot- 
sie with  the  Soviets  and  our  industrtalista 
and  financiers  collaborating  for  a  fast 
buck,  it  doesn't  seem  imreasonable  to 
wind  down  our  29-year  role  of  using  our 
military  personnel  as  mercenary  police 
officers  around  the  world. 

I  Intend  to  support  the  O'Neill  substi- 
tute. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  the  fiscal 
year  1975  defense  authorization  bill  and 
the  cause  of  an  adequate  defense  budget. 
This  is  the  first  budget  in  a  decade  which 
is  not  required  to  support  American 
troops  in  combat,  but  I  want  to  empha- 
size that  defense  preparedness  is  even 
more  Important  as  the  Soviet  Union  ap- 
proaches strategic  parity  with  the 
United  States.  We  in  the  Congress  have  a 
particular  duty  to  make  clear  to  the 
American  people  why  we  must  stay  mili- 
tarily strong  while  at  the  same  time  we 
are  pursuing  peace  and  detente. 

Detente  is  and  must  be  based  on  a  bal- 
ance of  military  forces  between  ourselves 
and  our  opponents.  We  cannot  fail  to  see, 
however,  that  while  the  Soviets  espouse 
detente,  they  continue  a  substantial 
momentum  in  developing  military  capa- 
bilities. I  do  not  see  how  we  can  ignore 
Soviet  capabilities  in  calculating  our  own 
defense  needs.  We  must  have  sufficient 
defense  forces  and  programs  to  maintain 
the  military  balance  and  to  provide  a 
basis  for  conducting  arms  negotiations. 
The  key  areas  that  are  of  particular  con- 
cern to  us,  as  Secretary  of  Defense 
Schlesinger  has  pointed  out,  are  the 
strategic  balance,  NATO  Europe  and 
naval  forces. 

A  steady  defense  budget  which  sup- 
ports adequate  levels  of  readiness  and 
modernization  will  be  essential  for 
maintaining  the  strategic,  NATO-War- 
saw Pact  and  naval  balances.  We  must 
also  recognize  the  fact  that  inflation  and 
pay  costs  for  our  military  and  civilian 
personnel  will  continue  to  contribute 
substantially  to  the  size  of  the  defense 
budget.  This  means  that  the  budget  will 
have  to  go  up  in  current  dollars  each 
year  just  to  r>ermlt  us  to  stand  still  or 
maintain  current  capabilities.  It  is  clear 
to  me  that  the  administration's  Defense 
requests  this  year  are  reasonable  ones 
which  barely  keep  up  with  inflation. 
Therefore,  I  believe  we  must  support 
defense  spending  of  around  the  level 
proposed  as  essential  to  maintain  the 
deterrent  forces  we  need. 

Let  me  now  develop  some  of  these 
points  iiisa  little  more  detail. 

Turning  to  the  strategic  area,  we  find 
that  not  only  is  the  Soviet  Union  ap- 
proaching parity  in  nuclear  capabilities 
with  the  United  States,  they  are  also 
pursuing  a  vigorous  and  varied  develop- 
ment program  in  strategic  weapons.  If 
the  Soviets  deploy  these  systems  and  if 
we  took  no  offsetting  action,  the  Rus- 
sians could  move  from  strategic  Inferior- 
ity to  strategic  superiority.  They  have 
tested  four  new  ICBM's  In  the  past  year, 


new  ICBM's  would  give  them  a  substan- 
tial Increase  in  ICBM  throw-weight  If 
they  exploit  this  throw-weight  margin 
with  MIRV's  and  high  accuracy,  the 
Soviets  could  achieve  a  major  advan- 
tage in  counterforce  capabilities. 

I  believe  it  would  be  folly  to  let  the 
Soviets  gain  a  significant  edge  in  this 
or  any  other  area  important  to  the  stra- 
tegic balance.  We  must  maintain  essen- 
tial equivalence,  as  Secretary  Schles- 
inger phrases  it,  between  Soviet  forces 
and  our  own. 

We  hope  to  achieve  this  in  SALT  n. 
but  I  also  feel  that  the  R.  &  D.  hedges  and 
modernization  programs  proposed  by  the 
administration  are  necessary,  given  tlie 
uncertainty  about  what  the  Soviets  are 
doing,  while  we  are  pursuing  a  favorable 
SALT  outcome.  We  would  prefer  to  re- 
duce stratgic  forces  through  negotiations. 
But  we  are  also  prepared  to  stay  level  or 
increase  them  if  necessary.  Soviet  actions 
will  determine  which  course  we  must 
follow. 

While  it  is,  of  course,  essential  to  main- 
tain the  strategic  balance,  we  must  also 
recognize  that  in  an  era  of  approximate 
nuclear  parity  conventional  forces  are  of 
progressively  greater  importance.  We  are 
particularly  concerned  about  the  need 
to  maintain  a  balance  of  conventional 
forces  in  NATO  Europe  and  at  sea. 

Western  Europe,  today  and  in  the  fore- 
seeable future,  is  where  we  have  our 
most  important  foreign  interest — an  area 
of  the  world  where  Soviet  forces  are  de- 
ployed most  directly  against  us.  Our  hope 
is  that  the  MBFR  talks  will  enable  us  to 
maintain  the  balance  in  Europe  at  lower 
force  levels.  But  here  again  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  maintaining  NATO  conven- 
tional forces  that  are  adequate  for  de- 
terrence and  defense  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  negotiating  process.  We  must  face 
the  fact  that  a  strong  U.S.  force  commit- 
ment to  Europe  will  be  necessary  for 
years  to  come,  even  while  our  allies  are 
doing  more.  We  should  reduce  those 
forces  only  through  negotiation,  not 
through  belief  in  the  illusory  notion  that 
detente  no  longer  demands  defense. 

We  must  expect  our  allies  to  continue 
more  to  the  conventional  forces  defend- 
ing free  Western  Europe,  and  we  must 
also  continue  our  efforts  of  the  last  few 
years  to  achieve  a  more  equitable  distri- 
bution of  the  de  fen.se  burden  in  NATO. 
But  I  must  emphasize,  Mr.  Chairman 
that  our  efforts  have  already  been  suc- 
cessful. Allied  defense  budgets  have  In- 
creased by  40  percent  since  1970,  while 
our  outlays  in  the  current  fiscal  year  are 
up  only  about  2  percent  ever  those  of  fis- 
cal year  1970.  The  Germans  have  recent- 
ly agreed  to  offset  our  NATO  costs,  and 
our  allies  are  doing  likewise.  In  fact,  our 
allies  contribute  most  of  NATO's  ready 
forces  in  Europe — 90  percent  of  the 
ground  forces,  80  percent  of  the  ships, 
and  75  percent  of  the  aircraft.  So,  it  Is 
clear  that  they  are  doing  more. 

The  naval  area  is  also  important  be- 
cause of  our  dependence  on  the  sea  to 
support  our  allies  and  to  maintain  our 
economy.  We  must  have  adequate  naval 
forces  to  maintain  a  balance  because. 
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fluite  simply,  we  are  a  maritime  nation 
dependent  on  the  seas  for  commerce  and 
for  lifelines  to  our  allies.  In  this  area, 
however,  Soviet  capabilities  and  their  ex- 
panded naval  operations  around  the 
world  have  been  growing,  while  our  Navy 
has  been  getting  older  and  smaller.  We 
have  had  to  substantially  reduce  the  size 
of  our  Navy  in  the  last  5  years,  from  al- 
most 1,000  ships  to  just  over  500,  both  to 
eliminate  worn-out,  older  ships  and  to 
provide  the  funds  needed  for  moderniza- 
tion. We  have  halted  the  decline  and  are 
pursuing  the  very-much-delayed  mod- 
ernization program.  Because  of  the  tre- 
mendous budgetary  pressure  we  face.  It 
must  be  based  on  the  high-low  mix  con- 
cept. This  means  we  will  buy  only  a  few 
high  capability-high  cost  ships  such  as 
aircraft  carriers,  while  buying  more 
lower  capability-lower  cost  ships  such  as 
the  proposed  new  sea  control  ship.  With 
this  approach  we  can  build  a  more  mod- 
em Navy  over  the  next  decade — one  fully 
capable  of  maintaining  the  balance — 
and  I  am  confident  that  the  House  will 
support  the  programs  necessary  to  do  so. 

The  proposed  defense  budget  contains 
vitally  needed  funds  to  support  all  three 
of  these  key  balances.  I  am  fully  aware 
that  this  budget  is  a  substantial  one,  but 
by  any  measure  I  want  to  emphEisize  that 
it  will  take  less  of  our  national  resources 
than  any  for  more  than  a  decade.  The 
fiscal  1975  budget,  in  fact,  will  take  less 
of  our  GNP  than  any  since  1950.  We 
must,  however,  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
even  in  an  era  of  peace  and  detente  a 
large  defense  budget  is  still  essential. 
Prices  are  up  substantially.  Manpower 
costs  are  also  much  higher  than  they 
were  a  decade  ago,  primarily  because  of 
our  national  decision  to  pay  our  men  and 
women  in  the  volunteer  force  compara- 
ble wages  to  civilian  jobs.  The  result  18 
that  this  year's  budget,  in  real  terms.  Is 
actually  less  than  the  one  for  1964,  the 
last  year  before  the  Vietnam  buildup  be- 
gan. 

We  must  accept  the  fact  that  in  a 
period  of  inflation — when  we  have  de- 
cided to  pay  our  servicemen  a  fair  wage 
and  while  the  Soviets  are  continuing  very 
aggressive  increases  in  their  budgets  and 
forces — we  must  pay  the  costs  if  we  are 
to  maintain  our  security.  Let  me  repeat 
that  I  support  defense  spending  of  about 
the  level  proposed  by  the  administration. 
I  believe  the  Americsm  people  are  will- 
ing to  spend  6  percent  of  the  Nation's  re- 
sources to  insure  the  viability  and  sur- 
vivability of  the  remaining  94  percent. 
Our  Nation  has  always  in  the  past  been 
willing  to  defend  itself  and  its  principles. 
I  do  not  believe  the  American  people  want 
to  do  le.ss  than  that  now. 

I  urge  your  support  for  the  bill  now  be- 
fore you. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  manning 
level  for  our  Army. 

For  fiscal  year  1975  the  Army  has  re- 
quested a  military  end  strength  of  785,- 
000,  which  represents  only  3,000  over  the 
fiscal  year  1974  force,  the  smallest  Army 
this  Nation  has  had  In  two  decades.  This 
manpower  level  Is  consistent  with  the 
current  worid  situation  and  the  fact  that 
the  Army  is  not  now  committed  in  com- 
bat. We  are  all  hopeful  that  these  con- 


ditions will  not  change  and  that  the  proc- 
ess of  d6tente  may  continue  and  contrib- 
ute toward  that  goal.  Unfortunately,  we 
have  no  assurance  that  peaceful  condi- 
tions will  always  prevail.  In  oiu-  imper- 
fect world  the  possibility  of  an  imwanted 
war  remains  with  us  and  that  threat  re- 
quires a  strong  and  ready  Army.  In  fiscal 
year  1975  it  will  also  be  a  smaller  Army. 

The  primary  consideration  in  deter- 
mining the  number  of  Army  divisions  re- 
quired is  the  threat  posed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  other  Warsaw  Pact  di- 
visions. General  Abrams  has  testified 
that  approximately  30  U.S.  Army  di- 
visions would  actually  be  required  to  con- 
trol the  initial  phases  of  a  conventional 
global  war  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Most 
of  those  divisions  would  be  committed  to 
the  critical  central  European  sector  of 
NATO.  The  remaining  Army  divisions 
would  enable  the  United  States  to  protect 
its  vital  interests  in  areas  other  than 
central  Europe  and  provide  a  credible 
strategic  reserve.  A  30-divislon  force 
would  assure  a  high  probability  of  ac- 
complishing our  national  strategy  with- 
out using  nuclear  weapons.  That  force  is 
not  attainable,  however,  in  peacetime. 

For  many  years  the  Army  has  stated 
that  16  active  divisions  were  required  to 
provide  the  capability  to  meet  the  strat- 
egy within  a  prudent  level  of  risk.  They 
would  provide  sufficient  Army  forces  to 
give  us  a  reasonable  prospect,  if  deter- 
rence fails,  of  not  having  to  resort  to  nu- 
clear weapons  in  the  early  weeks  of  a 
war  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  pre- 
Vietnam  army,  of  course,  consisted  of  16 
active  divisions.  The  current  Army  force 
of  13  active  divisions  falls  3  divisions 
short  of  the  16  active  division  objective. 
The  present  force  of  13  active  and  8  Re- 
serve component  divisions  is  a  high-risk 
force.  CJeneral  Abrams  has  referred  to 
this  force  as  one  that  leaves  "no  room 
for  error."  In  the  past,  however,  the 
Army  has  not  felt  it  possible  to  achieve 
the  larger  force  within  the  budget  levels 
approved  by  the  Congress.  The  Congress 
has  suggested  that  greater  comhat  forces 
could  and  should  be  achieved  in  the 
Army.  This  gentlemen,  is  what  is  new  in 
the  Army  in  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  Army  has  begun  major  manage- 
ment initiatives  to  reduce  headquarters 
and  support  to  improve  its  capabilities  by 
placing  more  soldiers  in  battalions  and 
divisions.  Basic  and  advanced  individual 
training  will  be  conducted  at  one  rather 
than  two  Army  posts,  and  Army  head- 
quarters In  the  United  States  and  abroad 
are  to  be  reduced  and  in  some  cases  con- 
solidated. These  economies  will  enable 
the  Army  to  begin  to  structure  a  more 
austere  force  in  fiscal  year  1975  with  an 
objective  of  achieving  16  active  divisions 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1978.  All  of  this 
will  be  accomplished  vrithin  the  re- 
quested Army  end  strength  of  785,000. 

Of  the  16  active  divisions,  13  wiU  be 
structured  with  3  brigades  and  an 
average  of  10  battalions  each.  The  other 
three  divisions  initially  vdll  have  two 
brigades  and  six  battalions  each.  The 
Army  will  have  sufficient  forces  to  re- 
spond to  minor  contingencies,  but  will 
rely  on  Its  Reserve  components  to  roimd 
out  or  fill  up  these  divisions  in  the  event 
of  a  major  conflict.  This  is  known  as  the 


Army  Reserve  component  affiliation  pro- 
gram. Not  only  are  the  Reserves  expected 
to  augment  activ*  divisions,  but  where 
possible  they  will  also  train  with  the  ac- 
tive  divisions.  This  means  Improved 
readiness  for  and  increased  reUance  on 
the  Army  Reserve  components.  Programs 
of  this  type  have  also  been  recommended 
by  the  Congress.  Army  forces  deployed 
abroad  will  not  be  affected  by  these  pro- 
grams; they  will  remain  unchanged. 

These  changes  to  the  Army  structure 
do  involve  some  risk.  The  heavy  reliance 
on  Reserve  components  will  require  their 
timely  mobilization  in  the  event  of  a 
national  emergency.  Also,  there  Is  the 
risk  of  reduced  support.  The  new  divi- 
sions have  been  added  with  almost  no 
increase  in  support  capabilities.  There 
may  be  a  greater  degree  of  risk,  however, 
in  13  fully  structured,  fully  manned, 
fully  supported  active  Army  divisions. 

In  summary,  the  785,000  military  end 
strength  requested  for  fiscal  year  1975 
will  provide  a  lean,  austere  Army  with 
more  teeth  and  less  tail.  It  will  be  at  least 
13  Va  divisions  in  fiscal  year  1975  with 
an  objective  of  16  active  divisions  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1978,  aU  within  an  end 
strength  of  785,000.  These  force  im- 
provements and  management  initiatives 
are  responsive  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  Congress.  I  strongly  recommend 
that  the  Congress  approve  the  requested 
end  strength  of  785,000  for  the  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
House  of  Representatives  considers  this 
military  procurement  authorization  leg- 
islation for  fiscal  year  1975, 1  believe  i:  is 
incumbent  upon  us  to  remember  just 
what  age  we  are  living  in  today. 

The  United  States  is  engaged  in  no 
major  or  minor  militftry  combat.  The 
Secretary  of  State,  Henry  Kissinger,  Is 
working  daily  on  a  peace  settlement  in 
the  Middle  East.  The  United  States  is 
also  involved  in  the  strategic  arms  limi- 
tation talks,  to  achieve  a  limit  on  nuclear 
arms.  While  these  peace  efforts  are  un- 
derway, and  the  United  States  is  en- 
deavoring to  enhance  detente  between 
the  East  and  West,  it  is  hardly  the  time 
for  the  Department  of  Defense — with  the 
aid  of  the  Congress — to  be  increasing  the 
Defense  budget. 

The  Pentagon,  bolstered  by  the  Nixon 
administration  really  is  requesting  al- 
most $100  billion  for  defense-related  ex- 
penditures for  the  fiscal  year  beglrmlng 
July  1, 1974.  The  Defense  Department  has 
tried  to  make  this  seem  smaller  by  divid- 
ing that  amount  into:  $92.9  billion  in 
budget  authority,  in  addition  to  $6.2  bil- 
lion in  supplemental  fimds  for  the  cur- 
rent 1974  fiscal  year. 

Thus,  when  looking  at  the  total  de- 
fense spending  figure  in  conjunction  with 
the  rest  of  the  Government's  budget,  de- 
fense amoimts  to  a  30-percent  larger 
slice  of  the  budget  pie. 

In  fact,  if  you  discount  the  portions  of 
the  Federal  budget  which  go  for  the  so- 
cial security,  the  highway  and  the  rail- 
road retirement  trust  funds — funds 
which  the  Government  cannot  spend  for 
anything  but  those  three  programs  be- 
cause they  come  from  contributions — the 
defense  budget  suddenly  shows  its  true 
size.  That  is,  40  percent  of  the  total  Fed- 
eral budget  for  the  military,  plus  another 
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19  percent  for  the  costs  of  past  wars — 
veterans  payments  and  Interest  on  the 
national  debt^for  a  grand  total  of  59 
percent. 

President  Nixon  continually  reminds 
us  that  this  is  the  "generation  of  peace." 
Yet  he  requests  more  money  for  defense 
than  has  ever  been  spent  before  either  in 
a  period  of  war  or  peace.  Worse  than  this 
penchant  for  military  spending,  however, 
is  a  continuing  reduction  and  limitation 
of  spending  for  domestic  problems. 

I  have  always  believed  that  the  United 
States  should  have  a  strong  natlcmal  de- 
fense. Consequently,  I  have  usually  sup- 
ported the  Defense  authorization  and  ap- 
propriations bill  when  they  have  come 
before  the  House  of  Representatives. 
However.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  necessary 
part  of  our  Nation's  defense  to  be  pre- 
paring for  such  contingencies  as  two 
simultaneous  conventional  wars  as  well 
as  stopping  a  guerrilla  war — the  so-called 
"two  and  a  half"  war  system. 

The  most  dangerous  part  of  the  new 
1975  Defense  budget  Is  the  funding  pro- 
posal for  new  "counterforce"  weapons 
and  strategies.  New  counterforce  wea- 
pons would  Introduce  a  major  new  and 
very  dangerous  element  Into  the  present 
strategic  position  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  They  would 
be  seen  as  a  threat  to  the  entire  Soviet 
land-based  missile  deterrent  and  also 
provide  a  strong  impetus  to  the  false  be- 
lief that  a  nuclear  war  could  be  won  with 
a  first  strike  capability.  This  could  only 
add  to  the  arms  race.  I  regret  that  an 
amendment  was  not  directed  toward 
eliminating  the  funding  spectflcally  for 
the  new  coimterforce  weapons  and  strat- 
egies, because  there  are  nev;  programs 
the  United  States  can  live  without— lit- 
erally. 

In  addition  to  the  argimients  of  budget 
priorities  and  our  national  defense  pos- 
ture, my  overriding  concern  Is  that  the 
Nixon  administration's  huge  Increase  In 
defense  spending  will  add  fuel  to  the  fire 
of  inflation. 

The  administration  argues  that  over 
$6  billion  in  the  1975  Defense  budget  re- 
quest is  provided  to  create  jobs  and  thus 
ease  imemployment.  However,  it  appar- 
ently takes  at  least  $20,000  to  S30,000 
worth  of  defense  spending  to  create  one 
job.  Why  not  put  the  $6  billion  economy- 
stimulating  money  into  domestic  pro- 
grams that  create  more  jobs  for  less 
money — areas  such  as  education,  health, 
housing,  sericulture  and  public  employ- 
ment. 

To  bring  the  Defense  budget  back  Into 
line  with  the  rest  of  the  programs  with- 
in the  Federal  Government,  I  am  sup- 
porting the  amendment  offered  today  by 
my  colleague  Congressman  Les  Aspin. 
which  would  place  a  ceUing  on  overall 
defense  spending  at  the  1974  level  and 
grant  a  7.4  percent  Increase  for  Inflation. 
Passage  of  this  celling  will  result  in  a  re- 
duction of  defense  spending  by  $733.1 
million. 
As  Congressman  Aspin  has  stated: 
Laat  year's  overaU  budgetary  celUng  of 
•267.1  bUUon  and  the  passage  last  year  of  tbe 
Budget  Control  Act  clearly  indicates  the 
House's  desire  to  control  rapidly  nsing  fed- 
eral spending.  The  budget  of  the  Department 


of  Defense  should  be  treated  no  differently 
than  that  of  any  other  department  or  agen- 
cy; the  Pentagon  should  live  within  a  budge- 
tary ceiling  like  everyone  else. 

I  voted  for  a  similar  spending  ceil- 
ing amendment  last  year  when  the  de- 
fense budget  came  up  on  the  House  floor. 
I  hope  that  this  ceiling  amendment  will 
be  enacted  into  law. 

I  have  also  supported  the  amendment 
to  reduce  the  Pentagon's  request  for  $1.6 
billion  for  miUtary  aid  to  South  Vietnam. 
That  request  is  far  above  the  spending 
ceiling  on  Vietnam  aid  which  the  Con- 
gress enacted  into  law  last  year.  The 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  cut 
the  Pentagon's  request  by  $200  million, 
but  that  is  not  enough.  We  should  limit 
military  aid  to  $900  milUon— the  same 
level  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Another  major  area  in  which  the  De- 
fense budget  should  be  changed  signifi- 
cantly Is  U.S.  troop  strengths.  Presently, 
the  United  States  is  spending  about  $30 
billion  a  year  to  maintain  its  military 
presence  abroad.  That  amount  contrib- 
utes to  a  deficit  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments which  we  are  trying  so  hard  to 
push  into  the  black. 

I  have  supported  the  amendment  for  a 
major  troop  cut  which  would  reduce  U.S. 
military  spending  abroad  and  which 
would  serve  to  reduce  the  burden  on  the 
U.S.  Treasury  for  troop  strengths  which 
are  based  on  a  World  War  n  military 
posture.  I  do  not  support  execessive  cuts 
in  U.S.  troop  deployment  in  countries 
friendly  to  the  United  States  that  are  es- 
sential to  our  security  as  well  as  theirs 
and  help  maintain  stability  in  Europe 
and  Asia.  However,  I  do  believe  that  the 
Defense  Department  must  reshape  U.S. 
troop  deployment  to  achieve  a  smaller, 
more  efiSclent  and  more  capable  Armed 
Force,  and  that  a  rapid  rotating  of 
troops  with  the  consequent  reduction  in 
support  units  and  maintenance  of  de- 
pendents should  be  a  first  order  of 
business. 

There  are  many  other  areas  in  the 
fiscal  year  1975  defense  budget  which 
could  be  reduced  substantially.  For  an 
excellent,  brief  but  thorough  examina- 
tion of  that  budget,  I  would  recommend 
to  all  my  colleagues  the  pamphlet  re- 
cently published  entitled  "Military  Pol- 
icy and  Budget  Priorities." 

The  study  has  been  prepared  by  many 
defense  experts,  including:  Paul  C. 
Wamke,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  International  Security  Affairs: 
Adrian  S.  Fisher,  former  Deputy  Direc- 
tor, U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency;  and  Alfred  B.  Pitt,  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  Man- 
power. They  state: 

The  NUon  Administration  has  proposed  to 
Congress  the  largest  peacetime  mUitary 
budget  in  our  history.  The  Administration 
Juggles  its  figures  to  seek  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  the  proposed  increase  over  last  year 
is  only  large  enough  to  cover  pay  and  price 
increases— about  $6  bUIion.  But  the  truth  is 
that,  if  aU  the  requests  that  are  really  part 
of  the  FT  1975  program  are  counted,  the  ac- 
tiial  Increase  is  about  $13  bUIlon.  This  pro- 
posal comes  at  a  time  when  the  Administra- 
tion Is  freezing  budgets  and  Impounding 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  vital 
domestic  programs. 
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It  is  incumbent  upon  the  Congress  to 
scrutinize  the  1975  Defense  budget  care- 
fully, critically  and— most  Important- 
to  act  independently  on  the  Pentagon's 
requests.  The  country  can  no  longer 
afford  a  Congress  which  nitpicks  at  the 
budgets  for  vital  domestic  programs 
while  it  virtually  issues  a  blank  check 
for  Defense  spending. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman  i 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  14592  and  want'to 
particularly  direct  my  remarks  to  title 
m  of  the  bill— that  title  relating  to  ac- 
tive duty  personnel. 

During  general  debate  yesterday,  Mr 
Fisher  recited  the  pertinent  statistics  re- 
quested in  this  bill  and  I  will  therefore 
not  duplicate  his  effort.  Clark  Pishxb 
has  provided  outstanding  leadership  as 
chairman  of  the  personnel  subcommit- 
tee. His  guidance  and  inspiration  wUl^ 
certainly  be  missed. 

The  all-volunteer  concept  is  still  in 
the  experimental  stage.  In  some  areas, 
the  services  have  done  a  better  job  than 
anticipated,  while  in  others,  there  are 
many  critical  questions  to  be  answered. 
Our  problem,  as  was  expected,  is  in  the 
combat  arms  area,   where  we  have  a 
shortfall  of   12  percent.  This  program 
bears  careful  monitoring,  and  we  have 
therefore  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  each  month  the  recruiting  ex- 
perience of  the  services.  There  are  sev- 
eral subjects  which  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss— primarily   the   cost   of  personnel 
connected  with  the  Defense  Department. 
In  fiscal  year  1975,  personnel  and  per- 
sormel-related  costs  will  represent  at  a 
minimum  55  percent  of  the  total  defense 
expenditures.  I  strongly  favor  compar- 
ability of  pay  for  our  service  personnel. 
I  am  disturbed  that  funds  may  not  be 
made  available  for  the  weapons  of  peace. 
In  1954,  defense  outlays  were  almost 
$44  billion;  In  fiscal  1974,  $79  billion,  ap- 
proxlmately.  Over  a  20-year  period,  we 
had  an  Increase  of  roughly  $35  billioo. 
Of  this  $35  billion  Increase,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  Is  reported  that  93  percent  went 
for  pay  and  operating  costs,  and  only  7 
percent  for  procurement,  research  and 
development,  and  military  construction. 
For  the  10-year  period  beginning  in 
fiscal  1964,  the  experience  has  been  even 
more    dramatic.    Defense    outlays   in- 
creased $28  billion.  Of  this  hicrease,  9< 
percent  was  for  pay  and  operating  costs, 
while  only  4  percent  was  for  procure- 
ment, research  and  development,  and 
military  construction. 

I  make  this  observation  to  indicate 
that  there  Is  no  validity  to  the  conten- 
tion of  the  antlmllltarists  that  we  are 
building  a  vast  arsenal.  We  are  not  build- 
ing up;  we  are  barely  keeping  up.  And  I 
might  add  that  the  Increase  for  fiscal 
year  1975  barely  offsets  the  hiflatlon  fac- 
tor. 

In  examining  costs,  we  must  be  care- 
ful to  put  them  In  perspective.  There  ia 
no  question  that  pay  levels  have  Increased 
In  the  Department  of  Defense,  just  as 
they  have  In  all  sectors  of  the  U.S.  eco- 
nomy. The  genesis  of  recent  DOD  pay 
Increases  Is  found  In  legislation  passed  in 
1967,  which  established  the  principal  of 
full  comparability  between  Federal  Clvfl 
Service  salaries  and  those  In  the  pri- 
vate sector.  At  the  same  time,  a  slmiDar 
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measure  was  passed  to  cover  military 
pay.  Provisions  were  also  enacted  for  pe- 
riodic upward  adjustment  of  civilian  and 
military  retirement  annuities — ^thls  was 
in  1967,  well  before  the  all- volunteer 
force  was  considered. 

In  1971,  as  a  part  of  the  $3  billion  so- 
called  project  volimteer  package.  Con- 
gress granted  a  special  "catchup"  pay  in- 
crease for  junior  officers  and  enlisted 
personnel.  Prior  to  that  time,  first-term 
enlistment  personnel  had  received  no  in- 
crease between  1967  and  1971.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  first-term  enlisted  member 
found  himself  earning  less  than  the  Fed- 
eral minimum  wage,  and  frequently  liv- 
ing at  the  poverty  level — and  in  some 
cases,  actually  on  welfare.  The  first- 
termer  was  earning  about  60  percent  of 
what  his  normiilitary  friends  could  earn 
in  the  civilian  sector.  This  simply  meant 
that  our  first-termers,  many  of  them 
draftees,  were  bearing  far  more  than 
their  share  of  the  cost  of  the  Nation's 
defense  program.  They  were  being  heav- 
ily burdened  through  the  maintenance  of 
poverty-level  wages.  The  best  that  could 
be  said  for  the  situation  was  that  it  was 
disgraceful. 

I  backed  this  pay  raise  In  1971,  and  I 
am  sure  most  of  the  Members  who  were 
here  at  that  time  did  so,  as  well.  But  it 
has  and  does  continue  to  escalate  the 
cost  of  our  defense  structure. 

Cost  figures  do  not  reflect  cost  savings 
brought  about  by  the  volunteer  force 
program  which  are  currently  estimated 
to  be  about  $400  to  $500  million 
in  fiscal  year  1975  and  $500  to  $600  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1976  and  beyond.  Let 
me  illustrate. 

The  2 -year  draft  period  virtually  guar- 
anteed a  high  rate  of  turnover  in  the 
Army.  High  turnover  is  costly,  in  terms 
of  recruiting  and  training.  It  also  re- 
duces readiness.  A  dramatic  example  of 
Increased  efficiency  brought  about  by  the 
volunteer  force  can  be  foimd  In  the 
Army's  combat  arms — the  infantry, 
armor  and  artillery  jobs  that  represent 
a  significant  portion  of  the  Army's  total 
manpower  requirements. 

In  1971,  with  the  draft  operating,  the 
average  amount  of  time  on  the  job  after 
formal  training  was  21  months,  for  those 
who  did  not  reenlist.  Today,  90  percent 
of  those  going  Into  the  combat  arms  are 
serving  for  3  years  or  more,  and  the  aver- 
age amount  of  time  after  trsdnlng  Is  33 
months.  This  represents  a  57-percent  in- 
crease over  1971.  Obviously,  the  result- 
ing reduction  in  turnover  in  the  higher 
level  of  experienced  and  combat  units 
contribute  to  greater  preparedness. 
Moreover,  as  the  direct  result  of  this 
Increase  in  productive  time,  ihe  Army's 
new  manpower  requirements  for  the 
combat  arms  in  1976  will  be  reduced  be- 
tween 15,000  and  20,000,  a  reduction  of 
about  40  percent.  This  has  saved  the  tax- 
payer in  excess  of  $100  million  in  annual 
training  costs. 

I  cite  all  these  figures  to  indicate  the 
diversity  of  the  subject,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  say  the  action  taken  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  will  save  approxi- 
mately $121  mllllOTi  during  fiscal  year 
1975  on  the  manpower  area  alone. 

Now,  there  are  those  who  criticize  the 
numbers  that  we  maintain  in  our  active 
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forces.  Just  Isist  week,  a  group  of  former 
defense  officials  did  this  very  thing.  Yet, 
if  we  look  at  the  record  of  those  same 
defense  officials  who  are  now  urging  a 
reduction  in  our  active  forces,  we  will 
find  that  they  are  the  same  ones  who 
increased  the  military  forces  at  a  faster 
rate  during  their  time  in  office  than  has 
been  done  since  the  time  of  the  Korean 
War.  It  gives  pause  why  their  actions  and 
their  words  are  so  much  at  variance. 

We  are  moving  on  imcharted  waters, 
Mr.  Chairman.  Our  troops  are  not  en- 
gaged in  combat  anywhere  in  the  world. 
We  seek  a  lessening  of  tensions  in  many 
historic  trouble  areas.  We  are  embarked 
on  an  all-volunteer  concept  experience 
which  is  still  in  the  testing  stage.  We 
are  living  day-to-day  in  a  world  troubled 
poUtically  and  economically.  It  is  in- 
cumbent on  us  to  be  prudent  in  our  ac- 
tions as  we  work  toward  the  peace  In  the 
world  which  we  all  seek. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strong- 
ly oppose  two  of  the  amendments  to 
H.R.  14592,  the  military  procurement 
authorization  bill.  One  amendment,  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Aspin),  would  slash  $733  million 
from  the  defense  budget.  The  other 
amendment,  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill), 
would  weaken  our  Armed  Forces  troop 
levels  abroad. 

The  fiscal  needs  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  have  been  thoroughly  studied 
by  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
for  3  months.  That  body  has  not  con- 
cluded that  the  cut  proposed  by  Mr. 
AsptN  is  desirable. 

This  amendment  is  unjustified.  It 
would  circumvent  the  appropriations 
process,  and  be  damaging  to  our  military 
security. 

This  authorization  bill  is  not  the  place 
to  make  a  straight  cut.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  had  no  opportunity 
to  consider  this  bill  and  to  work  its  will. 
A  cut  of  more  than  $733  million  In  this 
authorization  is  not  supported  by  eco- 
nomic reality. 

The  percentage  of  our  natural  re- 
sources going  to  defense  has  gone  down 
steadily  as  a  portion  of  our  gross  national 
product.  Today  it  takes  only  6  percent. 
Thus  there  is  no  current  justification  or 
cruci£d  need  to  change  defense  spending 
to  reduce  further  its  percentage  of  our 
national  resources. 

We  cannot  slash  authorizations  and 
expect  to  have  adequate  defenses  In  to- 
day's economic  climate.  I  might  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  suc- 
cinct testimony  of  Admiral  Rickover,  who 
has  reminded  us  that  planes  on  our  air- 
craft carriers  today  cost  25  times  as  much 
as  World  War  n  aircraft.  "Should  we." 
he  asks,  "cut  the  number  of  planes  on 
our  carriers  from  100  to  4  or  5  as  a  cost- 
cutting  move?" 

We  must  face  the  truth  of  today's 
economic  life.  Straight  dollar  costs  do  not 
really  reflect  massive  Increases  In  defense 
spending.  Taking  inflation  into  account, 
military  expenditures  have  been  relative- 
ly statis  since  1969. 

I  urge  my  colleague  to  recognize  the 
facts  of  world  relations,  the  need  for  a 
defense  second  to  none,  and  the  realities 


of  our  economy.  This  amendment  should 
be  defeated. 

I  also  want  to  express  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  sunendment  by  Mr.  O'Nehx. 
The  proposal  would  be  detrimental  to  our 
relationships  ^"Ith  our  allies  at  a  time 
when  we  need  all  the  friends  we  can  get 
aroimd  the  world. 

This  proposal  would  offer  us  unwhole- 
some choices  in  allocation  of  what  would 
remain  of  our  overseas  forces. 

We  could  make  the  cutback  in  Asia. 
To  do  so  we  would  have  to  withdraw 
all  of  our  supportive  forces  from  all  of 
Asia.  This  would  leave  us  with  no  land 
presence.  It  would  invite  resumption  of 
hostilities  in  Korea  where  our  being  there 
has  helped  preserve  our  hard-won  peace. 
The  alternative  in  Asia,  withdrawal  of 
large  numbers  of  personnel  from  Japan, 
would  '  be  unsettling,  puUing  further 
stress  on  our  relations  wmch  already 
have  been  strained  by  tlaS  economic 
crisis. 

If  we  took  all  of  the  100,000  cut  from 
Europe,  we  would  weaken  NATO.  We 
have  spent  many  years,  and  many  tax- 
payer dollars,  to  establish  a  balance  of 
conventional  forces  in  Central  Europe. 
Precipitous  withdrawal  of  our  forces 
would  be  an  unkind  cut  to  our  NATO 
allies,  whose  own  defenses  are  at  stake. 
Since  they  are  offering  to  pay  more  of  the 
costs  of  having  our  troops  there,  this 
amendment  seems  pointless. 

The  proposed  cut  would  be  most  dam- 
aging if  it  is  aimed  primarily  at  Europe, 
as  I  believe  the  sponsor  from  the  other 
body  has  implied.  There  are  negotiations 
under  way  for  mutual  balanced  force 
reduction.  They  are  making  progress. 
Unilateral  withdrawals  by  the  United 
States  most  certainly  would  be  detrimen- 
tal and  could  possibly  cancel  these 
negotiations. 

If  the  100,000  reduction  were  split  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia,  we  would  have 
succeeded  in  simultaneously  weakening 
our  relationships  with  our  friends  on 
both  sides  of  the  globe.  We  would  also 
weaken  our  own  defenses,  which  depend 
on  our  alliances  and  our  readiness. 

If  we  cut  back  on  forces  overseas,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  pay  for  a  giant  airlift 
capacity.  Mobility  is  the  name  of  today's 
defense  game — we  cannot  afford  to  take 
days  if  action  is  required  in  hours. 

I  feel  strongly  that  neither  of  these 
amendments  are  in  the  best  interests  of 
our  defense  today.  This  Is  still  a  world  of 
unrest  and  potential  peril.  We  do  not  note 
any  cutback  In  the  Soviet  Union  military 
spending  program,  and  many  reports 
Indicate  that  they  have  massive  conimlt- 
ments  to  a  land  army  as  well  as  an  ac- 
celerated program  of  weaponry  develop- 
ment. 

Now  is  not  the  time  to  take  a  meat  ax 
approach.  It  Is  no  time  to  Indiscrimi- 
nately slash  funds  or  forces.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  both  of  these  amendments  will 
be  voted  down. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  Congressman  Aspdj  to  the  mil- 
itary procurement  authorization  bill, 
H.R.  14592,  which  sets  a  spending  celling 
for  the  Department  of  Defense.  I  firmly 
believe  It  Is  long  past  the  time  for  Con- 
gress to  introduce  fiscal  responsibility 
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Into  DOD,  and  I  believe  this  amendment 
is  a  responsible  approach  to  the  problem. 

This  amendment  will  set  a  spending 
ceiling  of  $21.9  billion  for  the  Defense 
Department  in  fiscal  year  1975.  This  is  a 
7.4-percent  increase  over  last  year's  DOD 
appropriations  of  $20.1  billion,  and  a  re- 
duction of  $733.1  million  In  the  author- 
ization recormnended  for  this  year  by  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

There  are  three  basic  reasons  why  I 
feel  favorable  consideration  should  be 
given  this  amendment. 

First,  in  an  interview  appearing  In  U.S. 
News  ii  World  Report.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Schleslnger  stated  that  the  Defense 
Department  needs  a  6-percent  Increase 
in  last  year's  appropriation  to  keep  up 
with  Inflation.  This  amendment  permits 
a  7.4- percent  Increase  for  Inflation,  1.4 
percent  more  than  Is  needed  to  retain 
the  same  general  defense  posture  as  last 
year. 

Second,  the  Congress  has  repeatedly 
reduced  the  Defense  Department  budget 
request.  The  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  already  reduced  the  original 
request  by  $487.2  mlUlon.  and  It  can  be 
anticipated  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  reduce  it  further.  By 
mandating  a  specific  spending  celling, 
the  Defense  Department  will  be  required 
to  request  only  those  funds  which  are 
essential  to  their  operations,  procure- 
ment, research  and  development.  This 
-  will  necessarily  reduce  wasteful  spend- 
ing and  require  a  more  thorough  study 
on  the  part  of  DOD  as  to  what  programs 
are  worthy  of  being  continued  and 
which  should  be  phased  out. 

Third.  U.S.  financial  resources  are 
finite.  We  cannot  continue  to  spend  dol- 
lars we  do  not  have  available  to  spend. 
My  colleagues  would  agree  with  me.  I 
am  sure,  that  doing  so  is  unsound  busi- 
ness practice.  A  bj-product  of  continued 
increases  In  defense  spending  Is  the  re- 
duction of  spending  in  other  areas  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  is  In- 
volved. Do  we  Increase  defense  spend- 
ing at  the  expense  of  the  many  worth- 
while social  programs  designed  to  aid 
our  citizens  in  obtaining  a  better  stand- 
ard of  living?  Or  do  we  strike  a  balance 
between  the  two,  by  providing  a  soimd 
defense  structure  to  protect  om-  citizens 
so  they  may  continue  striving  for  a  bet- 
ter standard  of  living? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  must  re- 
gain its  control  of  the  Federal  purse 
strings  and  It  must  establish  Federal 
spending  priorities.  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment is  both  reasonable  and  respon- 
sible, and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  although  we  have  had  a  series 
of  votes  on  a  variety  of  amendments  to 
the  pending  bill,  I  would  wish  to  address 
these  remarks  to  only  one— but  certainly 
a  major  one — of  those  amendments.  In 
doing  so.  I  would  note  that  for  the  sec- 
ond year  in  a  row,  I  was  not  able  to  vote 
for  the  Esch  troop-reduction  amend- 
ment, and  I  want  my  colleagues  to  un- 
derstand why  this  was  so.  Last  year,  and 
again  this  year,  my  coUeague  and  friend 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch).  did  the  hard 
work  necessary  to  propose  a  troop-cut 
amendment  and  to  solicit  support  for 
that  proposal  from  colleagues  on  both 


sides  of  the  aisle.  It  was  the  Intelligence 
and  conscientiousness  of  Marvin  Esch 
which  convinced  me  last  year  that  a  cut 
in  the  military  manpower  celling  was  a 
necessary  response  to  changing  world 
conditions  and  domestic  priorities;  and 
so  I  did  support  the  O'Nelll-Esch  amend- 
ment this  year  because  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  argued  so  convincingly 
that  we  should — and  responsibly  can — 
move  to  a  leaner,  tougher  military  force. 
My    colleague    from    Michigan    (Mr. 
EscH)  was  the  prime  force  behind  the 
Esch-Carter  troop  reduction  amendment 
to    last    year's    military    procurement 
authorization,    and    he    was    likewise 
pivotal  In  this  year's  move  to  reduce 
overseas  troop  strength  by  100.000  men. 
However,  the  parliamentary  situation  on 
both  these  occasions  did  not  permit  the 
man  who  so  forcefully  worked  on  behalf 
of  these  amendments  to  take  the  lead 
in  presenting  them  to  us  during  floor 
debate,  but  it  should  be  recognized  that 
our  present  discussion  largely  grows  out 
of  the  considerable  effort  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  In  Congress  must 
exert  our  constitutional  responsibility  to 
raise  and  support  armies  in  a  manner 
which  Insures  the  strongest  possible  na- 
tional defense,  while  properly  addressing 
domestic  needs  which  are  equally  as  Im- 
portant to  the  health  and  vitality  of  the 
coimtrj-.  Congress  is  not  fulfilling  that 
responsibility  if  it  continues  to  sanction 
a  full-strength  division  in  South  Korea. 
That  nation  has  a  population  one-tenth 
the  size  of  the  United  States,  yet  it  sup- 
ports a  military  force  which  is  almost 
one-third    as    large   as    the   total    U.S. 
active-duty  strength.  While  the  United 
States  deploys  its  troops  throughout  the 
world,  virtually  the  enUre  Korean  force 
is  committed  to  the  defense  of  its  home- 
land— a  considerable  defense,  I  might 
add.  since  the  Korean  army  possesses  a 
2-to-l    advantage    in    manpower    over 
the  North  Korean  army. 

The  same  serious  scrutiny  must  be 
directed  at  our  36.000-man  force  In  Thai- 
land, a  country  with  a  sufficient  military 
force  to  send  a  division  of  its  troops  to 
Vietnam  during  military  hostilities  there, 
while  maintaining  Its  defense  commit- 
ments at  home. 

Gen.  Creighton  Abrams.  Army  Chief 
of  Staff,  is  now  In  the  process  of  "beating 
fat  into  muscle."  Like  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  EscHt  who  did  so 
much  on  behalf  of  this  amendment,  the 
general  wants  a  leaner,  tougher  fighting 
force.  That  Is  all  that  some  of  us  in  Con- 
gress are  asking.  General  Abrams  feels 
that  he  can  mold  the  present  logistical 
fat  in  the  Army  Into  three  more  fighting 
divisions.  We  shaU  consider  in  future 
years  whether  it  is  in  the  best  interests 
for  the  Nation  to  support  an  additional 
three  divisions;  but  the  message  for  us 
today  is  clear. 

If  there  Is  enough  fat  within  the 
785.000  manpower  ceiling  to  beat  out 
thi-ee  more  divisions,  it  would  have  taken 
only  a  little,  healthy  exercise  to  reduce 
overseas  troop  strength  by  100,000  men. 
I  strongly  suggest  that  we  should  have 
done  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  so  that  we  can 
render  this  useless  military  fat  into  do- 
mestic manpower  progiams,  and  educa- 
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tlon  programs,  and  programs  for  the 
aged— all  of  which  can  contribute  right 
now  to  the  personal  security  of  our 
citizens. 

I  do  not  know,  of  course,  that  my  posl- 
tion  in  support  of  this  amendment  was 
the  right— smd  responsible— position  to 
take.  Since  the  amendment  failed  to 
carry,  one  supposes  that  any  such  doubts 
are,  therefore,  academic.  Nevertheless  i 
should  think  that  the  votes  cast  in  favor 
of  the  O'Nelll-Esch  InltlaUve  do  consti- 
tute  a  signal  not  only  to  the  administra- 
tion, for  it  to  get  on  with  the  mutual 
troop  reduction  negotiations  with  the 
Soviets,  but  to  the  Soviets  as  well,  that 
the  American  people  will  welcome^-and 
honor — a  reduction  of  forces  on  both 
sides  as  soon  as  such  an  agreement  can 
be  worked  out  by  our  respective  govern- 
ments. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  to  hold 
the  military  procurement  authorization 
for  fiscal  year  1975  to  the  current  year's 
level,  plus  a  7.4  percent  increase  to  com- 
pensate  for  inflation. 

While  this  does  not  represent  a  new 
departure  on  my  part,  shice  I  supported 
a  similar  bipartisan  Initiative  last  year  I 
think  it  well  to  Indicate  my  reasoning ' 

Many  Members,  doubtless  Including 
some  supporters  of  this  amendment,  have 
supported  or  will  support  other  amend- 
ments to  reduce  specific  categorical 
Items  in  H.R.  14592.  I  do  not  question 
their  reasons.  I  merely  do  not  share  them 
I  happen  to  think  that  this  country 
faces  a  prolonged  period  of  international 
tension  in  which  a  strong  defense  es- 
tablishment—a capabUlty  in  being 
backed  up  by  political  support  in  the 
Congress  and  the  country— is  absolutely 
essential. 

I  also  recognize,  however,  that  this 
country  faces  grave  economic  problems 
which  continue  to  argue  for  restraint  In 
other  areas.  Thus  I  feel  that  our  military 
establishment  must  be  made  to  live 
within  the  same  sort  of  constraints  over 
the  long  pull. 

The  discipline  induced  by  this  ap- 
proach hopefully  will  stimulate  a  greater 
sense  of  economy  on  the  part  of  the  mil- 
itary. My  experience  In  12  years  in  this 
body  as  well  as  two  tours  of  military 
service  have  convinced  me  that  there  Is 
indeed  an  unconscionable  amount  of 
waste  throughout  our  military  services 
which  can  be  trimmed  without  detract- 
ing from  their  real  capability  to  perform 
their  missions. 

Therefore,  I  am  joining  again  In  this 
effort  to  set  a  reasonable  celling,  while 
declining  to  join  In  efforts  to  cut  individ- 
ual programs  for  weapons  systems,  sup- 
port for  South  Vietnam,  or  troop  strength 
abroad. 

The  $21.9  billion  celling  Is  reasonable, 
as  is  the  provision  of  the  amendment 
requiring  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
strengthen  congressional  oversight  over 
priorities.  It  Is  only  by  action  of  this  sort, 
combined  with  final  passage  of  legisla- 
tion equipping  the  Congress  to  exercise 
overall  budget  control,  that  we  can  truly 
get  a  handle  on  Inflation  and  restore  the 
stability  to  the  economy  on  which  our 
domestic  prosperity  and  ability  to  sus- 
tain a  sufficient  degree  of  military  effort 
must  depend. 
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Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
certainly  not  been  alone  among  the 
Members  of  this  House  In  contending 
that  the  preoccupation  of  the  Congress 
and  of  the  pubUc  at  large  with  Water- 
gate has  obscured  from  view  subjects 
which  are  at  their  roots  much  more  Im- 
portant to  the  Nation  over  the  long  haul. 
The  legislation  before  us  today  repre- 
sents one  such  area,  and  I  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  lend  my  support  to  H.R. 
14592  as  the  bare  minimum  we  can  afford 
to  endorse  in  order  to  maintain  the  Na- 
tion's security  In  an  age  when  that  secu- 
rity is  under  dire  threat. 

I  find  it  both  curious  and  disconcerting 
that  so  little  national  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
Is  fast  becoming  a  second-rate  power. 
The  extraordinary  and  extravagant 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union 
In  the  past  few  years  to  catch  up  with 
the  United  States  militarily,  and  now  to 
outstrip  us  entirely  in  many  areas,  have 
gone  on  largely  imdeterred  by  the  SALT 
accords.  Meanwhile,  we  have  apparently 
become  content  to  allow  the  Soviets  to 
surpass  us  In  several  strategic  categories, 
issuing  nothing  more  than  a  mild  protest 
when  they  deploy  a  new  and  much  more 
powerful  generation  of  ICBM's. 

The  decline  in  American  military 
might  vls-a-vls  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  dangerous  evolu- 
tion in  the  goals  we  have  set  for  our- 
selves. For  a  long  while  following  World 
War  n,  American  military  superiority 
was  the  acknowledged  goal,  and  this 
superiority  enabled  us  to  hold  a  "big 
stick"  in  reserve  while  we  spoke  softly, 
but  firmly,  in  world  affairs.  With  the 
advent  of  the  McNamara  era  at  the 
Defense  Department,  the  idea  that  mili- 
tary equality,  or  parity,  with  the  Soviets 
was  enough  to  deter  major  conflicts 
somehow  gained  credaice,  and  by  1970 
this  idea  had  become  policy.  But  in  order 
to  achieve  some  sort  of  agreement  at  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks,  we 
apparently  needed  a  new  rationale,  which 
is  best  termed  militarj'  sufficiency.  Thus, 
today  oiu-  policymakers  no  longer  deem  it 
necessary  for  us  to  maintain  simple 
equality  with  the  Soviets,  as  long  as  we 
have  some  strange,  vague,  overall  equal- 
ity which  is  deemed  suflBcIent  to  provide 
the  needed  deterrent  to  war. 

The  practical  result  of  all  of  this  has 
been  to  relegate  the  United  States  to 
either  real  or  potential  Inferiority  to  the 
Soviets  In  the  total  number  of  ICBM's, 
number  of  nuclear  submarines,  missile 
throw-weight,  overall  naval  strength, 
and  number  of  warheads  aimed  in  oiu- 
direction.  The  threat  which  this  situa- 
tion poses  to  our  national  security  should 
be  obvious  to  all,  as  should  the  need 
for  reestablishing  American  military 
strength. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  this  authorization 
bill  provides  the  bare  minimum  In  this 
category.  It  will  allow  us  to  produce  and 
deploy  additional  Mlnuteman  HI  mis- 
siles, with  their  improved  yield,  accuracy, 
and  response  characteristics.  It  will  allow 
continued  progress  In  the  Trident 
nuclear  submarine  program,  with  the 
nrst  deployment  in  1979.  and  additional 
production  at  the  rate  of  two  per  year. 
™s  program  is  vital  If  we  are  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  our  naval  strategic  forces. 


It  will  allow  the  procurement  of 
tracked  combat  vehicles  to  replace  and 
update  the  supply  which  was  depleted 
during  our  assistance  to  Israel  during 
the  flghting  in  the  Mideast  last  fall.  It 
continues  the  development  of  the  B-1 
bomber,  which  I  believe  to  be  essential. 
Whatever  the  shortcomings  of  the  B-1, 
it  is  important  that  it  be  fully  developed 
now.  We  cannot  continue  to  rely  on  the 
B-52.  an  aircraft  which  was  designed  20 
years  ago.  and  hope  to  possess  an  effec- 
tive strategic  long-range  bomber  force. 
We  do  not  have  the  luxury  of  time  which 
would  be  necessary  to  develop  a  new  stra- 
tegic bomber  from  scratch. 

The  bill  before  us  continues  vital  re- 
search into  ballistic  missile  defense  sys- 
tems, though  at  a  lower  level  than  I  be- 
lieve to  be  prudent.  For  the  present  we 
are  forced  to  rely  on  the  theory  known 
as  "mutual  assured  destruction" — MAD — 
for  our  security.  If  we  can  vrtpe  them 
out,  and  they  can  wipe  us  out,  the  theory 
goes,  why  build  antiballlstic  missile  de- 
fenses? But  basing  our  continued  exist- 
ence on  the  slender  thread  of  mutual  as- 
sured destruction  seems  to  me  to  be  truly 
"MAD,"  since  it  relies  on  the  theory 
that  all  parties  involved  will  be  rational 
enough  to  avoid  a  risk  of  incredible  de- 
struction by  declining  to  fire  the  first 
shot.  But  rationality  cannot  always  be 
relied  upon,  as  a  man  named  Hitler 
proved  with  bloody  finality  only  a  few 
decades  ago.  I,  for  one,  will  feel  bet- 
ter about  our  security  once  we  have  de- 
veloped an  effective  ABM  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  cries  which  have 
been  heard  in  this  Chamber  today  for 
an  arbitrary  cut  In  expenditures  in  de- 
fense procurement  are  cause  for  alarm. 

Some  of  tile  calls  for  cutting  defense 
spending  have  come  from  those  whom  I 
particularly  respect,  and  this  saddens  me. 
Arbitrary  cuts,  without  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  effect  this  would  have  on  a 
program-by-program  basis,  could  be  dis- 
astrous to  our  overall  defense  posture.  I 
believe  that  our  margin  of  credible  de- 
fense is  so  narrow  today  that  we  can  ill 
afford  any  cuts  in  what  is  already  a 
minimum  program  to  maintain  an  ade- 
quate defense  of  the  United  States. 

I  strongly  recommend  to  the  Members 
that  they  refrain  from  the  natural  In- 
clination to  cut  funds  from  this  bill  at  a 
time  when  it  is  admittedly  important  to 
trim  the  Federal  budget.  I,  too,  am  dis- 
mayed at  tiie  rate  at  which  our  budget 
has  grown,  and  have  spoken  out  on  the 
subject  many  times  In  recent  months.  If 
the  Soviets  were  moving  at  less  than 
breakneck  speed  to  outstrip  the  United 
States  militarily.  I  might  feel  more  dis- 
posed to  support  cuts  in  this  area.  But 
they  are  devoting  an  unimaginable 
amoimt  of  their  resources  to  developing 
a  military  force  superior  to  ours,  and  the 
consequences  should  they  succeed  would 
be  catastrophic.  We  cannot  afford  for  a 
moment  to  let  up  our  development  and 
procurement  of  weapons  systems  as  long 
as  this  threat  exists.  Arbitrarily,  across- 
the-board  cuts  in  this  measure  could  se- 
riously weaken  our  military  strength  In 
the  years  to  come,  and  I  must  oppose  any 
such  efforts. 

I  am  proud  to  note  that  much  of  the 
Army's  research,  development,  testing 
and  evaluation  of  new  weapcmry  Is  done 


In  my  district,  at  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground.  This  Instellation,  in  Harford 
County,  Md.,  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  such  facilities  in  the  Na- 
tion, and  is  an  essential  part  of  the  effort 
to  provide  our  Armed  Forces  with  the 
most  modem,  reliable,  and  effective 
equipment  available  anywhere  in  the 
world.  The  men  and  women  at  APG  per- 
form a  vital  and  ongoing  service,  and 
they  help  insure  the  value  of  the  action 
we  will  take  here  today. 

Performing  a  similar  function  for  the 
Navy  is  the  Patuxent  Naval  Air  Test 
Center,  in  St.  Mary's  County,  Md.  This 
facility  is  also  within  my  district,  and  the 
servicemen  assigned  there  perform  the 
same  function  In  R.D.T.  fc  E.  for  the 
Navy  as  their  counterparts  at  APG  per- 
form the  Army. 

The  money  allotted  In  this  authoriza- 
tion bill  imder  title  n  wllhsgupport  the 
efforts  at  Aberdeen  and  Patuxent,  and  I 
heartily  endorse  it. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, once  again,  as  in  so  many  years 
passed,  we  have  reached  the  point  where 
we  are  about  to  approve,  virtually  intact, 
almost  every  request  for  military  weap- 
ons and  manpower  sent  to  us  by  the 
Pentagon.  While  I  must  concede  that 
there  are  some  good  features  to  this  bill, 
such  as  the  decision  to  retain  certain 
National  Guard  imlts,  there  are  too 
many  glaring  deficiencies  remaining.  In 
my  view,  to  enable  me  to  support  this 
measure. 

I  am  compelled  to  ask  why,  for  the  first 
time  In  our  history,  we  are  presented  with 
an  increased  military  budget  following 
the  end  of  a  war?  Where  is  the  evidence 
in  this  bill  that  we  are  attempting  to 
reduce  the  arms  race?  Where  are  the 
results  of  the  detente  we  have  heard  so 
much  about?  Where  is  our  reduced  mili- 
tary involvement  in  South  Vietnam?  Why 
must  we  tighten  our  belts  in  the  areas  of 
education,  health  sind  housing,  but  not  In 
miUtary  weapons? 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  long  past  the  time 
when  we  should  begin  to  treat  the  mili- 
tary budget  in  the  same  maimer  we  treat 
the  budget  for  our  domestic  needs.  I. 
for  one,  am  tired  of  seeing  the  House, 
year  after  year,  sanction  wasteful  spend- 
ing, perpetuate  repressive  governments 
through  military  weapons,  and,  in  effect, 
starve  domestic  programs  because  of  the 
fat  in  our  defense  budget. 

Several  excellent  amendments  were  of- 
fered this  afternoon  which  would  have 
corrected  many  of  these  deficiencies.  The 
action  on  these  amendments,  however, 
leaves  the  bill  basically  unimproved. 
Consequently,  despite  the  few  good  fea- 
tures of  this  bill.  I  cannot  support  it  in 
Its  present  form  and  will  vote  against 
final  passage. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
support  and  vote  for  the  defense  pro- 
curement bill,  but  only  reluctantly.  I  had 
hoped  that  amendments  cutting  back  the 
B-1  bomber,  the  Trident  submarine,  and 
making  personnel  cuts  of  our  overseas 
Armed  Forces,  and  across-the-board  cuts 
would  have  passed  the  House.  They  did 
not,  but  I  would  hope  that  the  Soiate 
will  see  fit  to  make  these  cuts.  The  de- 
fense program  must  go  on  and  that  Is 
why  I  will  vote  for  the  bill  evoi  though 
I  opposed  some  of  the  provisions.  I  am 
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pleased  that  the  funds  for  Vietnam  have 
been  reduced  but  regret  It  was  not  cut 
futher  to  $900  million.  This  Nation 
spends  far  too  much  money  on  unneces- 
sary defense  forces  and  far  too  little 
money  on  various  social  programs.  We 
have  seen  education,  veterans,  and  other 
programs  suffer  for  lack  of  money;  in 
New  York  City  a  niunber  of  remedial  pro- 
grams have  had  to  be  curtailed  because 
not  enough  money  has  been  made  avail- 
able. Yet  it  seems  Congress  will  vote 
millions  of  dollars  for  unnecessary  exotic 
weapons  systems  that  will  most  likely  be 
out-dated  by  the  time  the  procurement 
Is  made. 

I  will  make  every  effort  in  the  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  Defense  Department 
to  make  further  needed  cuts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  might  be  interesting  during  oiu:  delib- 
erations on  KM.  14592,  if  we  pause  and 
remember  that  one  of  our  principal  re- 
sponsibilities is  to  see  to  the  security  of 
our  Nation.  All  the  arguments  of  those 
who  would  like  to  reduce  our  military  to 
a  point  of  less  than  that  of  the  superior- 
ity of  any  of  the  potential  enemies  of  our 
country  apparently  misread  the  motives 
of  one  of  the  leading  military  powers  in 
the  world,  namely,  the  Soviet  Union,  for 
world  domination. 

What  has  the  Soviet  Union  done  to 
prove  that  it  is  sufHciently  dedicated  to 
world  peace,  that  would  lead  us  to  think 
we  should  let  our  guard  down;  militarily 
or  otherwise?  The  Strategic  Arms  Limi- 
tation Talks  certainly  can  hardly  be 
termed  a  success  in  eliminating  future 
use  of  nuclear  weapons.  We  know  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  building  its  mili- 
tary— its  navy — its  air  force.  Its  groimd 
forces,  and  support  imlts  at  a  rapid 
pace.  We  also  know  that  many  of  our 
naval  vessels  are  reaching  the  point  of 
obsolescence.  In  fact  we  have  taken  al- 
most 40 '^c  out  of  service  for  the  very 
reason  since  1968.  We  have  reduced  our 
Air  Force  also  because  of  obsolesence 
and  must  rebuild  just  to  keep  pace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  recent  study  of  Soviet 
nuclear  arms  strategy  published  just  this 
week  lends  strong  credence  to  the  fact 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  maintains  a  strong  and 
permanent  nuclear  strike  capability  in 
Cuba  that  could  wipe  out  as  much  as 
two-thirds  of  the  United  States  in  the 
event  of  a  nuclear  confrontation.  Thus, 
while  some  of  our  colleagues  and  others 
in  our  country  talk  about  detente  as  if 
it  was  a  love  affair  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
let  me  state  that  to  presume  this  is  a  mis- 
take. Love  of  course  Is  blind — but  then 
the  strategy  of  the  U.S.S.R.  for  world 
domination  still  remains  the  same. 

The  strike  capability  of  the  Soviets  Is 
In  the  form  of  ships  docked  or  anchored 
In  Cuban  waters.  Whether  they  have 
land-based  nuclear  weapons  Is  still  im- 
certain,  but  even  without  it  the  report, 
which  was  only  issued  this  week,  makes  it 
apparent  that  Soviet  ships,  with  nuclear 
warheads  are  cruising  in  the  waters  off 
Cuba  and  in  the  Atlantic  and  Caribbean. 
These  ships  cnilse  with  a  range  of  strike 
capabilities  of  from  1,200  to  15,000 
miles — capable  of  striking  areas  as  di- 
versified as  New  York,  Chicago,  or  Ari- 
zona. They  are  maneuverable  because  of 


a  system  of  relief  vessels  at  Clenfuegos. 
Cuba,  and  elsewhere  on  the  Islands. 

I  can  see  nothing  that  has  indicated 
to  me  that  we  should  feel  safe  In  today's 
world  of  uncertainty  if  we  should  reduce 
our  military  strength.  If  the  U.S.SJI. 
would  seriously  indicate  by  some  action 
its  willingnei.  to  do  so,  then  we  could 
sit  down  and  perhaps  think  of  this  pos- 
sibility. To  be  sure,  we  have  indicated 
that  we  no  longer  intend  to  be  the  world's 
policeman,  and  I  agree  we  should  not. 
However,  let  me  state  that  It  Is  my  opin- 
ion that  I  think  it  would  be  foolish  for 
our  country  to  weaken  our  military  po- 
tential during  these  times  of  uncertainty. 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  presimie  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  changed  its  goals,  or  to 
fall  to  see  that  it  has  continually  been 
building  up  its  military  potential  at  a 
pace  faster  than  oiu«.  Is  perhaps  a  beau- 
tiful dream,  but  this  can  well  turn  out  to 
be  a  nightmare  unless  we  wake  up  before 
It  might  be  too  late.  For  this  reason,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  support  the  passage  of  H.R. 
14592  for  appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1975  for  the  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  and  other  weapons,  smd 
for  the  other  purposes  set  out  In  the  bill. 
If  there  Is  any  nation  that  is  playing  the 
numbers  game  In  military  buildup  It  Is 
the  U.S.S.R.  When  will  our  need  for  a 
strong  military  to  preserve  our  own  se- 
curity end?  Hopefully  someday,  but  the 
day  has  not,  in  my  opinion,  yet  arrived. 
Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  recent  defense  budget 
requests  go  beyond  the  matter  of  na- 
tional security. 

Certainly,  no  loyal  American  wants  to 
jeopardize  the  Nation's  stifety.  But  the 
most  loyal  Americans  are  beginning  to 
wonder  just  how  many  billions  of  dollars 
it  takes  to  assure  security — or  to  satisfy 
the  Pentagon.  When  even  former  De- 
fense Department  officials  maintain  that 
$11  bUlion  can  be  cut  with  no  harmful 
effects.  It  Is  high  time  to  examine  the 
requests  more  closely. 

That  $11  billion  could  be  used  for  alle- 
viating a  lot  of  problems  at  home.  It 
could  be  used,  for  example,  to  fund  some 
of  the  programs  whose  money  was  im- 
pounded, supposedly  for  the  sake  of 
economy  and  budget  balancing. 

The  cities  in  my  own  district,  like  cities 
around  the  country,  are  in  desperate  need 
of  Federal  assistance.  Mayor  Stanley  M. 
Makowski  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  posed  the 
question  of  reordering  priorities  in  a  re- 
cent letter  to  me. 

At  this  point,  I  am  inserting  his  let- 
ter, and  I  urge  a  thoughtful  considera- 
tion of  its  contents: 

City  or  Buffalo. 
Office  op  thi:  Mayor. 

May  10, 1974. 
Hon.  Thaddetjs  J.  Dui.ski, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairmaw:  I  want  to  join  with 
the  other  mayors  in  the  nation  and  strongly 
support  resolutions  of  the  tJnlted  States 
Conference  of  Mayors  which,  since  1967.  has 
called  for  a  reorderlnsr  of  national  priorities. 
The  priorities  set  by  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion m  Its  fiscal  year  1975  budget  are  still 
grossly  misplaced  from  the  perspective  of  ur- 
ban areas. 

Funding  for  Important  federal  grant  pro- 
grams remains  Inadequate.  The  transition 
from  the  old  to  the  New  Federalism  still  falls 


to  relieve  the  blt«  of  Inflation  and  falls  to 
fill  the  budgetary  gaps  created  by  the  elimi- 
nation or  curtailment  of  categorical  pro- 
grams. 

The  most  alarming  feature  of  the  FY  75 
budget  Is  that  despite  the  fact  that  D.S. 
military  Involvement  In  Vietnam  has  ended] 
the  President  advocates  an  unprecedented 
Increase  In  mlUtary  spending — $13.7  bullon 
or  16.4  percent  higher  than  FY  74.  Allowing 
for  Inflation,  the  Increase  In  real  dollars  (or 
net  expansion  of  military  forces)  Is  9.3  per. 
cent. 

Astonishing  from  a  city  point  of  view  is 
the  admission  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
that  (6.3  billion  was  added  to  stlmtUate  the 
economy  and  create  Jobs.  Thus,  It  Is  obvious 
that  the  President  prefers  military  projects 
over  public  employment  and  releasing  im- 
pounded funds  or  beeflng  up  urban  programs 
as  the  way  to  beat  the  present  recession. 
From  our  past  experience  with  unemploy.^ 
ment  problems,  we  know  that  spending 
through  local  government  Is  more  effective, 
because  It  creates  more  Jobs  quicker  and  cm 
be  targeted  to  critical  areas  of  need  in 
terms  of  services  and  unemployment. 

President  Nixon's  budget  Is  the  first  In 
history  to  Increase  mUltary  spending  after 
a  war.  By  1947,  the  mUltary  budget  was  leas 
than  10  percent  of  Its  World  War  n  high: 
after  the  Korea  conflict  military  spending 
fell  to  45  percent  of  Its  1952  peak. 

This  continuing  problem  of  misplaced 
priorities  has  prompted  leaders  of  national 
labor,  business  education  and  civic  groups 
to  form  the  Project  on  Budget  Priorities.  The 
Conference  of  Mayors  Is  a  part  of  this  ef- 
fort. We  want  to  urge  the  Congress  to  make 
appropriations  that  more  properly  address 
the  needs  of  the  cities.  If  fiscal  responsibility 
Is  to  be  maintained,  cuts  should  be  made  In 
the  military  budget  to  free  adequate  re- 
sources for  vital  domestic  needs. 

Such  cuts  are  feasible.  The  Conference  of 
Mayors  Is  advised  by  a  group  of  former  high 
level  officials  of  the  Defense  Department 
who  maintain  that  at  least  915  billion  In 
waste  and  Inefficiency  can  be  pared  from 
the  military  budget  while  maintaining  a  high 
level  of  defense  preparedness. 

I  would  appreciate  your  help  In  this  en- 
deavor to  legislate  reductions  In  military 
spending.  This  year  mayors  are  undertaking 
a  concerted  effort  to  pass  two  major  amend- 
ments on  the  military  authorization  bill 
which  will  go  to  the  House  floor  In  early  May 
and  then  to  the  Senate  soon  thereafter.  The 
flrst  will  be  a  dollar  celling  on  research  and 
procurement  at  the  level  appropriated  last 
year  plus  Inflation.  The  second  will  call  for 
deactivation  of  about  125.000  of  the  180.000 
troops  still  stationed  In  Asia. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  you  will  find  It 
possible  to  support  this  reordering  of  Ameri- 
can priorities  which  I  have  outlined.  As  you 
may  know,  tcday  the  City  of  Buffalo  confronts 
a  critical  financial  crisis.  If  national  priori- 
ties are  reordered.  Buffalo  may  receive  addi- 
tional aid  from  the  Federal  government 
which  Is  so  desperately  needed. 

Best  personal  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Stanley  M.  Makowski. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  our  con- 
siderations of  defense  spending  biUs,  I 
am  often  struck  with  a  feeling  of  going 
through  a  futile  exercise.  Last  y«ar,  the 
year  before  it,  and  the  years  before  that. 
we  were  called  on  to  cast  our  votes  for 
what  amounted  to  a  ratification  of  com- 
mittee and  Department  of  Defense  re- 
quests. This  year  was  no  different.  We 
were  asked  to  vote  for  a  bill  that  was  es- 
sentially an  unchanged  Department  of 
Defense  statement,  modified  in  only  the 
most  minor  aspects  by  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee. 
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It  is  imfortunate  that  the  Congress 
does  not  have  opportimlty  to  more  fully 
work  its  will  on  defense  bills — bills  that 
together  consiune  £dmost  a  third  of  the 
total  Federal  budget.  Although  there  are 
usually  a  small  number  of  fioor  amend- 
ments offered,  they  are  often  either  too 
large  and  comprehensive,  or  too  small 
and  specific. 

Consequently,  Members  must  simply 
take  or  leave  what  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  accepted  as  writ  from  the 
Department  of  Defense.  The  dependence 
of  the  committee  on  the  Department  was 
demonstrated  by  its  committee  report 
on  H.R.  14592,  parts  of  which  were  lifted 
verbatim  from  a  Department  of  Defense 
witness  that  had  appeared  before  the 
committee,  and  then  presented  to  the 
Congress  as  official  committee  viewpoint. 

We  are  too  seldom  offered  alternatives 
to  Department  of  Defense-armed  serv- 
ices programs  and  legislation — we  must 
either  vote  for  the  bills — and  be  labeled 
pro-arms  race,  or  against  It.  risking  the 
label  of  antimllitary  or  "wesik  on  de- 
fense." There  Is  no  middle  groimd. 

Although  I  do  not  advocate  line-item 
votes  by  the  Congress  on  defense  spend- 
ing bills.  I  do  think  that  some  categorical 
consideration  between  line-item  and 
overall  authorization  votes  would  bene- 
fit our  country.  It  could  allow  us  to  pare 
the  fat  from  budgetary  budgets,  which  is 
undeniably  there,  while  at  the  same  time 
retain  the  strength  and  foimdation  that 
we  know  it  must  have. 

The  present  method  of  congressional 
ratification  leaves  no  room  for  the  Mem- 
ber who  has  evei-y  wish  to  vote  to  pro- 
vide a  strong  national  defense,  but  also 
wants  defense  spending  to  be  considered 
as  part  of  a  whole  budget  picture. 

In  the  future  interest  of  providing 
Members  with  alternative  positions  to 
the  DOD  mandate.  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  portions  of  the  May 
issue  of  the  Defense  Monitor,  published 
and  researched  by  the  Center  for  De- 
fense Information  in  Washington. 

Although  I  do  not  necessarily  subscribe 
to  the  views  presented  in  the  Monitor, 
I  think  that  Members  can  benefit  from 
the  alternatives  that  are  presented.  They 
show  that  there  can  be  more  than  only 
a  yea  or  nay  position — but  existing  in 
between  are  options  that  save  huge 
amounts  of  money  that  can  be  used  for 
other  important  domestic  considerations 
while  still  maintaining  U.S.  defense 
superiority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Center  for  Defense 
fcformation  is  an  independent  clearing- 
house of  defense  information.  It  has 
helped  many  Members  make  some  sense 
out  of  the  complicated  obfuscation  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  presents  as 
argument  and  defense  of  their  programs. 
K  is  headed  by  a  31 -year  veteran  of  the 
Navy,  Adm.  Gene  R.  LaRocque. 

The  portions  of  the  Defense  Monitor 
follow: 

Strategic  Forces 

Offensive  weaponry  at  the  strategic  level 
includes  Intercontinental  ballistic  mlssUes, 
bombers,  and  submarine-launched  ballistic 
missiles.  For  each  of  these  forces  there  are 
expensive  follow-on  programs  underway.  Re- 
search Is  underway  to  develop  three  new 
weapons  for  the  strategic  arsenal — air  and 
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submarine  launched  cruise  missiles  and  a 
mobUe  ICBM.  In  addition,  about  $286  mU- 
Uon  of  counterforce  programs,  designed  to 
Increase  the  hard  target  kUl  effectiveness  of 
nuclear  warheads,  have  been  requested.  These 
programs  have  been  requested  even  though 
the  fact  Is  that  the  U.S.  now  has  7.940  strate- 
gic nuclear  warheads  to  the  Soviet  Union's 
2.600. 

Defensive  strategic  weaponry  Includes  re- 
search funding  requests  for  the  site  defense 
of  ICBM's  and  advanced  ballistic  mlssUe  de- 
fense programs.  In  spite  of  the  ABM  treaty, 
the  Pentagon  has  requested  funds  for  re- 
search on  weapon  systems  that  are  clearly 
barred  by  the  agreement. 

Analyses  of  the  weapon  systems  proposed 
by  the  Pentagon  Indicate  there  are  options 
which  wUl  not  adversely  affect  tr.S.  defense 
posture. 

LAND-BASED  ICBM'S 

Three  hundred  million  doUars  has  been 
requested  In  the  1975  budget  for  the  laat  new 
Mlnuteman  rn  mlssUes  to  replace  older 
Mlnuteman  missiles.  The  funds  would  pro- 
vide for  the  acquisition  of  61  mlssUes.  40  of 
which  are  programmed  for  operational  tests. 
Also,  the  Pentagon  has  requested  $136  mU- 
llon  to  Increase  the  performance  character- 
istics of  Mlnuteman: 

[In  millions] 
Increase  warhead  yield  for  Mlnuteman 

n ,26 

Increase  Mlnuteman  accuracy 33 

Increase  MIRV  from  8  to  "X"  reentryTe- 

hlcles  per  mIssUe 19 

Develop    mIssUe   performance   meastire- 

ment  system 33 

Advanced  ICBM  technology IIIIII  37 

Total "^ 

In  addition.  $349  mUllon  has  been  re- 
quested for  site  hardening  such  as  sUo  hard- 
ening, etc. 

Option  1— Malntam  ciurent  yifeld  and 
accuracy  of  Mlnuteman  ni  by  not  increasing 
performance  characteristics  and  cease 
MIRVlng  Mlnuteman.  This  wUl  avoid  the 
appearance  of  changes  In  targeting  doctrine 
to  that  of  flrst  strike.  Cessation  of  the  MIRV 
program  could  serve  as  an  inducement  for 
Soviet  cooperation  diu-lng  SALT  II.  Savlnj»— 
$436  mlUlon. 

Option  2 — Maintain  current  yield  and  ac- 
curacy of  Mlnuteman  III  by  not  increasing 
performance  characteristics  but  continue 
MIRVlng.  Justlflcatlon :  Same  as  Above 
Savings — $146  million. 

COTTNTERFORCE   PKOCRAMS 

Funds  have  been  requested  for  several 
other  measures  to  enhance  the  counterforce 
capability  of  the  United  States.  These  pro- 
posed measures  are  parts  of  the  Trident 
the  Poseidon  and  the  Advanced  BaUlstlc  MIs- 
sUe Re-entry  System  (ABRES)   programs. 

(In  millions] 
Terminal    guidance    MaRV    (maneuver- 
able  reentry  vehicle)    (ABRES) $20 

Advanced       baUlstic      reentry      vehicle 

(ABRES)     6 

Evasion  MaRV  for  Mlnuteman  (ABRES)  .     25 
Submarine-launched     ballistic     mIssUe 

accuracy    (Poseidon) 33 

Evasion  MaRV   (Trident) 57 

Total 140 

Option  1 — ^Maintain  present  performance 
characteristics  of  Poseidon.  Mlnuteman  and 
Trident  mlssUes.  This  will  reduce  the  likeli- 
hood that  sea-based  and  land-based  missiles 
are  being  modified  to  give  them  flrst  strike 
ca^jabUlty.  Savings — $140  mlUion. 

Option  2 — Pursue  the  Trident  and  Posei- 
don warhead  programs  but  eliminate  the 
ABRES  programs.  Sea-based  weapons  sys- 
tems are  less  likely  to  have  the  capabUlty  and 


appearance  of  flrst  strike  forces.  Savings^ 
$50  miUlon. 

CRUISE  Missnx 

A  total  of  $125  mUllon  Is  requested  for 
a  Joint  Air  Force-Navy  cruise  mIssUe  program. 
Th«  purpose  Is  to  develop  an  air  and  sea- 
launched,  air  breathing.  Jet  propelled,  low  fly- 
ing mlssUe  that  would  attack  strategic  tar- 
gets In  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China. 

Option  1 — Stop  all  research  and  develop- 
ment on  the  cruise  mlssUe.  This  wovUd  pre- 
clude the  addition  of  a  "primitive"  weapon 
to  the  strategic  arsenal  of  the  United  States. 
Savings — $125  mUllon. 

Option  2 — Eliminate  research  and  develop- 
ment on  a  sea-launched  cruise  mlssUe.  The 
Navy  terminated  Its  Regulus  cruise  missUe 
program  In  the  late  1950's.  Continue  an  Air 
Force  cruise  missile  which  could  make  the 
proposed  B-1  bomber  unnecessary.  Savings — 
$45  mUllon. 

B-I     BOMBER 

The  B-1  would  be  a  supersonic,  manned 
bomber  proposed  as  a  follow-on  to  the  B-52 
with  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  nuclear 
attack  against  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  TTie  entire  YY 
1975  request  Is  for  a  $499  million  continua- 
tion of  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation. 

Option  1 — Cancel  the  present  research  and 
development  program,  and  start  limited  re- 
search on  a  new  manned  bomber  for  the 
1980's.  The  B-1  bomber  Is  of  questionable 
design  and  adds  only  a  slender  increment  to 
the  deterrent  Triad  highly  dlsproportlonal  to 
Its  cost.  Also  the  cutback  would  afford  a 
fresh  rtart  ($60  mUllon)  on  a  follow-on-alr- 
craft  to  the  still  useful  B-62  bomber,  assum- 
ing that  a  follow-on  Is  necessary.  Savings 

$449  mUllon. 

Option  2 — Slow  down  research  and  devel- 
opment on  the  B-1  by  not  beginning  work  on 
air  vehicle  *4.  The  Air  Force  has  or  Is  con- 
structing three  air  vehicles  which  It  Is  using 
for  test  purposes.  Testing  would  be  restricted 
to  those  aircraft.  Savings — $44  mlUlon. 

TRmENT 

The  FY  1975  request  for  Trident  Is  $2,034 
mUllon.  Of  that  flgrire.  $1,167  mUllon  Is  for 
procurement  of  Trident  submarines  and  $649 
mUllon  Is  for  research  and  development  of 
the  Trident  I  (C-4)  mJssUe.  The  C-A  Is  being 
designed  for  retrofitting  Into  Poseidon  sub- 
marines as  well  as  the  Trident. 

Option  1 — Continue  research  on  the  Tri- 
dent I  (C-4)  mlssUe  and  the  Trident  subma- 
rine. Cease  expending  funds  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  nine  remaining  boats.  Produc- 
tion of  the  first  boat  would  continue  as 
would  the  research  programs.  This  would 
accomplish  two  things.  First,  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Trident  C-4  mlssUe  for  the  Posei- 
don submarine  would  go  on.  Secondly,  the 
construction  of  new  Trident  submarines  will 
be  slowed  to  aUow  the  consideration  of  a 
less-costly  ballistic  missUe  submarine  (Nar- 
whal) which  the  Navy  has  proposed.  Sav- 
ings— $1,167  million. 

Option  2 — Continue  research  and  develop- 
ment on  the  Trident  I  (C-4)  mlssUe  and  the 
Trident  submarine.  Procure  submarines  at 
the  rate  of  one  per  year  Instetul  of  two  per 
year.  The  Navy  has  not  made  a  convincing 
case  for  an  accelerated  program  of  two  subs 
per  year.  Savings — $600  mUIlon. 

SITE  DEFENSE   AND  ADVANCED  BALLISTIC  MISSILX 
DEFENSE  TECHNOLOGY 

The  Pentagon  has  requested  $251  mUllon 
research  and  development  funds  for  the  site 
defense  program  and  the  advanced  ballistic 
mlssUe  defense  technology  program.  Both  of 
these  programs  are  prof>osed  to  provide  an 
ABM  system  for  defense  of  Mlnuteman 
mlssUes. 

Option  1 — Maintain  the  present  capabUl- 
tles  of  the  ABM  system.  In  the  debate  on  the 
ABM  treaty  It  was  argued  that  It  was  impoe- 
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Bible  to  buUd  an  ABM  to  counter  ICBM's,     research  of  AWACS.  This  would  defer  pro-  tlons  Program  provides  a  world-wide  mm 

sea-based  missiles  and  bombers.  Only  faUure     ductlon  of  the  aircraft  until  research  results  munlcatlons   system   for   the   armed  for^ 

^tirt^h^J^rl;,  ''*'''*  ^"'*'  ^  P^TCipi.     indicate  that  AWACS  Is  capable  of  perform-  which  should  supplement  land  commuW 

^!fl?J.^.^  r^^f^^^'^n  °^  V**  '*^^^T'      ^^  '*"  °*^'y  •**^^**  purpoee  and  that  the  tlons  facilities  so  the  new  bases  do  notT^ 

T^r^^^^      nJ^''  ^^"^  defense  tech-      cost  is  warranted.  3avlng»-»550  million.  to   be  developed   In   remote   area*  bucbIS 

T^'^JXi^f.T^o'^^  3^Cii^                                         —  °*^^'>  Oarc.a."u5.  communications  fSt^ 

$•751  million                                                "^o—         .^hg  SAM-D  had  the  Initial  purpoee  of  de-  °^  ^*^*  ^°'^^  o^  Australia  could  fulflli  the 

Option  2— Halt  research  ($160  million)  on     'ending  against  Soviet  bombers  If  they  at-  communications  function.  Savings— ♦ae  mu- 

site  defense  and  continue  advanced  ballistic      **cked  the  United  States.  Now  It  Is  to  serve  "o?-          „     ^     ...    , 

mlasUe  defense  technology  at  the  requested  *^  *°  anti-aircraft  missile  system  for  the  ^  Option  2— Provide  for  operation  and  main- 
level.  The  US.  could  keep  Its  qualitative  edge  «Ie'ense  of  the  US.  Army  In  Europe.  One  tenance  and  military  personnel  costs  for  the 
on  the  Soviet  Union  In  advanced  BMD  de-      hundred   and  eleven  mllUon  dollars  In  re-  existing  communications  base  with  no  ex- 

signs     and     configurations      Savings neo     search  and  development  funds  are  requested,  panslon  of  facilities  nor  Increase  in  man- 

mUllon.                                                                            Option  1 — Slow  the  SAM-D  program  and  Power.  This  would  be  in  compliance  with  the 

emphasize    research,    rather    than    develop-  original  agreement  with  Congress  to  main- 

OxNxsAi.  Pttrposk  Fobces                        ment.  This  would  allow  for  redeslgmng  the  ^^^  '^^^y  ^^  austere  communications  eta- 

As  Secretary  of  Defense  Schleslnger  has     °^"S  ^  ^^^"  ^^  significant  change  In  pur-  tjo^  ^  the  Indian  Ocean.  Savlngs-#33  mll- 

f'r'eSndVr'  2*  rt=U!e%  T^.     ^t^ 'TiSfe'^re^ense   of  SAM-D  "^^                  socxH.^  asxa 

genTraTX^^rcesa^diSw^Sesr^JS     ^^"'"'^^  ^"^  *^**  ^^"^  ^""^  °'  ">«  ^^-  ^h*   ^   ^^'^^   ^^^S"*   '^^^^^t"  '^'^  of 

to  th^^'^TcateTorTcan  be  dmdeTl^     ^^  *^^  '^'"^'^  '^**^8  for  a  new  start  on  •1.913  billion  for  Southeast  Asia.  IncludS 

four  p^^ts-^a^Sr  leveU  TtroS                    ^^'^  '^'^^'^  ^  "P"'  ^^"^^^^  tbe  U.S.  and  In  this  total  is  $1,450  million  for  sup^ 

vmL/;^^ore^  nIvS  Srcif^  ?Sl^     ^*'^°  ^"'"-  Savlngs-$28  mllUon.  of  South  Vietnamese  forces  and  $463*^^ 

air  forces.                                                                     nxiLrrT  tacticai.  transport  aircraft  ststkm  ^'o^  ^or  U.S.  forces  based  In  Thailand.  Thli 

The  VS.  has  more  military  and  civilian                                       (uttas)  would  represent  a  sharp   increase  In  sup- 

manpower  than  is  required  for  defense  of  the         The  UTTAS  would  be  an  Army  transport  f*'^°^Q®°"*^  Vietnam  forces  from  FT  l«4 

JJS.  and  to  carry  out  essential  foreign  policy     helicopter  designed   to  move  troops  to  the  Zj  ^ 

commitments.  Programs  In  tactical  weaponry  front  lines.  The  FT  1975  request  is  for  re-  Option  1— Cease  aid  to  Southeast  Asia.  The 
can  be  eliminated  or  slowed  on  a  selective  search  and  development  funding  of  $54  mil-  ^^'  ^*^  fulfilled  its  obligation  and  con- 
basis.  The  following  proposed  funding  op-  lion.  tlnued  assistance  tends  to  extend  the  war. 
tlons  are  meant  to  be  Indicative  and  not  aU-  Option  1 — Cease  research  on  a  new  class  of  Savings — $1,913  million. 
Inclusive.  hellcoptera.  The  tJH-l.  which  UTTAS  would  Option  2— Phase  down  military  support  to 
8SN-«88                                       replace,  proved  Its  value  during  the  Vietnam  Southeast  Asia  sharply.  If  the  United  States 

The  purpose  of  the  SSN-588  class  of  sub-      '«^'"-  The  Army  has  not  made  a  persuasive  continues  to  finance  Southeast  Asian  mUl- 

marines  Is  to  defend  aircraft  carriers  and     <=*««  ^  ^^ow  that  the  UH-1  is  not  capable  ^    forces    at    increasingly    higher    levels, 

other  ships  and   attack   Soviet  submarines      "^  performtag  its  mission.  Savings  $54  mil-  ^^P  ^'^  ^'•P'  *°e  ^  ^    ""^  continue  to  In- 

The  request  for  FT  1975  U  $548  mUllon           "     "on.  crease   the  dependence  of  Southeast  Asian 

Option  1— Build  one  submarine  Instead  of         Option  2— Slow  researeh  and  development.  KovemmenU  u^n  the  United  States.  The 

three  requested  for  In  FT  1975.  Twenty-three     This   would   provide  Increased   time  to  de-  ^•°-  *'"  ^^'^  increasing  involvement  harder 

boats  have  already  been  fimded.  The  Navy  is     'e^op  »  better,  more  cost-effective  follow-on  ***  avoid.  Savings — $900  miUlon. 

preparing  a  design  for  a  smaller  and  less     to  the  UH-1.  Savings — $27  million.  (Inmllllonsl 

costly  attack  submarine.  Without  adversely                          manpower  (overseas)  Saving's    Saving's 

affecting  U.S.  defense  posture,  the  SSN-688         The  current  Department  of  Defense  troon  Strategic  forces :                  option  1   option  2 

S^?Xa™or™t°r^^^'°r'°j;  "''«''"■      level  stauoned  ^KTheUmSlSUteJ^^^         Land-based  ICBM :$438  $138 

sl^Qofa  more  cost-effective  submarine.  Sav-      tals523  000                                           a^^es  lo  counterforce  programs  ..       120              60 

'""^^n^um  two  submarines  with  Fis-     uX'^A^^l'^lT.  ''"'''  ^h  ''•'''        STZ>T£''  " S  S 

aavings— $300  mlUlon.                                              ductlon  of  21  per  cent  troops  overseas  wUl  **«  defense  and  advanced 

SEA  coifTEor,  SHIP                             not  have  a  significant  Impact  on  UB.  defense  baUlstlc  mlssUe  defense 

The  piirpose  of  the  proposed  Sea  Control      posture  abroad  Savings  $1,550  nilllion.  technology   ..      281  100 

Ship  is  to  control  the  sea  lanes  by  providing  Option  2— Reduce  troop  levels  on  mainland  Oei^^eral  purpose  forces: 
sea-based  aircraft  for  the  protection  of  Navy  Asia  and  Taiwan  by  40.000.  Reduce  troops  sta-  SSN-668  {attack  sub- 
replenishment    groups,    amphibious    attack      tloned  in  Europe  by  10,000.  The  Pentagon  Is             marine) 400             300 

groups  and  merchant  convoys.  The  present     currently  studying  a  10,000  troop  reduction         ^*  control  ship 143  143 

request  for  oonstructlon  of  the  ship  is  $143      in  Europe.  The  other  cuts  would  not  materl-  Airborne    warning    and 

mlUIon.                                                                            ally  affect  UjS.  defense  posture   Savings  $739  control  system  (AWACS)     770              650 

Option    1— Defer   production   of   the   Sea     million.  SAM-D  (surface-to-air 

Control  Ship  untU  tests  of  the  purpose  by  manpower  (totai.)  ™t*»"*)   66  3$ 

the  V33.  Ouam   (LPH)    are  complete  and         The   anticinat^^d    n«n»rtTr.An*^   r.t   Tv.f.^e«         UTTAS  (helicopter) 64  31 

satisfactory.  It  is  logical  to  defer  production      Manpower   eve!si  KunTio    1^7^  ^mZ         Manpower  (overseas) 1.660  730 

until  the  proposed  ship's  purpose  Is  demon-      2  isaoo^  L-tive  d^tv  L^^  ^o^n^         Manpower    (total) 2.278  1,028 

strated  as  feasible.  Savlngs-$143  million.  cilfua^  ^  personnel  and  1.027.000         south  East  Asia 1, 913  900 

^r«SS.L?'S«L:^(theOu^'^pi?s%'^'     '^re^fcZ^r'^uclCT'^n.'rr-  Totalsavmgs.. ..T^       T^ 

T^.I^^TX-,T.^eTXZ    Bir^^dB^h-^r^^^  ^Ms.ABZUG.  Mr.  Chalnnan.in support 

class  of  five  assault  ships,  the  LHA's    These     JfL'L^i.""*   I'^^'^J'^^IJ^J'^^   national  de-  of  the  amendment  Which  WOUld  pull  back 

changes  can  be  made  without  the  need  for         ?^h^^  o     off/^      '  ,     '^  .    o ,.  °^  troops  from  around  the  world.  I  Wish 

another  shipbuilding  program  (Sea  Control     an?c,viUa^  to  1^  ooTl^Ta' nir  ^Im  «  *°  ^'^^^^  two  points.  My  coUeagues  have 

Si  c^^'^"^  '^°"'  '^"''  ""^-    ^ct?rwi^n^t'are'^?y^?c?n^:tionaf  dl:  ^'^^  ^^^\f^  out  that  the  deployment 

cation  costs.                                                                   j^^^  posture.  Savings— «1  028  million  O'    some    half-mllllon    troops,    with  the 

AiRBOBNx  wA«NiNG  AND  coNTRoi.  SYSTEM                               p^^^  GARCIA  supplles  and  support  thls  entalls.  Is  an 

(AWACS)                                          n«n«.rtin«nt  nf  rtaf«n.-  h— »^  enormous  waste  of  money  and  provides 

originally  being  developed  for  the  role  of     $3?mmiorrthe1^l97Tb5"«?^for  e^  »^o  "^^  security  for  the  United  States.  I 

K?1>'o.^r^':rk''AwlcS^noT^ui5     S^'^S^lTvaS'^Lrai'L'cSSy  Die";  ^^^^  further  stress  that  In  many  In- 

Srlte  mTLnv^ttinti  WW  enviToJ^em     °*'*=**  ^  *»^«  ^"*»^"^  Ocean.  In  addition.  Stances,  these  troops  actually  constitute 

toEurope^  The  funmnK  reauMt  for  F?^l?s     "*•  Pentagon  has  requested  $29.0  million  In  a  threat  to  our  security.  In  addition,  they 

is   $770   million— $220   million  for   research     ^^   ^®''*  '"PP^emental   bUl   which   will   be  help  to  maintain  dictatorships  and  pre- 

and  development  and  $550  million  for  oro-     f*"^ lit'***  ^^  Congress  along  with  the  regu-  vent  the  emergence  of  any  democraUc 

curement.                                                        ^          larl976  authorization  requests.  form  of  government 

Option  1-Cancel  entire  program.  The  fj^.t  °°cimn^^ivl!'„»*,^*^!.'^??°l"''*''*'*w°  In  my  opinion  the  greatest  threat  con- 
fundamental  Change  in  purpose  is  so  great  Sui  ^Z^MaJor  blHSeaiy  exis'"m  «1^*^  «'  ^^^  ^^^^vs  we  maintain  In  IHal- 
S^^o^'S)^  ■*""'''  ^  "***P^-  ^^-    thePhuippine^andSauTdvJhi^'^^nsup^  land.  We  have  three  major  and  three 

o^n  5i-~iiJ.i«;.i«  »»,               *.      ,     -    port  naval  forces  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  smaller  air  bases  there ;  50  B-52  bombers, 

option  2-Malntaln  the  current  level  of     Ocean.  The  Defense  SateUlte  Communlca-  19  fuel  tankers,  and  230  combat  aircraft 
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We  also  have  the  U.S.  support  activities 
group,  a  special  forces  battalion,  the  U.S. 
military  assistance  command,  and  2.300 
nillltary  Internal  security  personnel.  A 
total  of  39,000  troops  w^ho  provide  logis- 
tics support  to  Laos  and  Cambodia. 
Though  token  reductions  have  started, 
the  proposed  force  left  in  Thailand  would 
be  27.000  troops.  The  primary  purpose 
of  these  remaining  troops  Is  the  resump- 
tion of  bombing  in  South  Vietnam  If  a 
new  offensive  occurs — although  the  Con- 
gress h£is  specifically  prohibited  such 
bombing  without  prior  congressional  ap- 
proval. 

During  recent  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Asian  Affairs,  many 
witnesses  confirmed  that  these  troops 
were  simply  shifted  from  Vietnam  to 
Thailand  after  the  Paris  peace  agree- 
ments made  their  presence  in  Vietnam 
illegal. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  and 
their  Representatives  have  repeatedly 
stated  that  they  want  no  reinvolvement 
in  Asian  wars.  Both  Chambers  have  em- 
phatically refused  to  increase  aid  to  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam.  Yet  if 
that  Government  faces  a  threat,  our 
troops  are  waiting  in  Thailand  to  swoop 
in  again  to  save  it.  Under  the  misguided 
War  Powers  Act,  at  least  60  days  of  such 
involvement  could  go  on  without  con- 
gressional approval. 

Do  we  really  want  to  go  through  the 
agony  of  Vietnam  again?  If  we  do  not,  we 
had  better  pull  those  troops  out  of  Thai- 
land tomorrow. 

Meanwhile,  in  almost  every  part  of 
Southeast  Asia  there  are  neutralists, 
neither  government  nor  Communist 
groups,  that  would  like  to  attempt  an 
Asian  version  of  democracy.  Yet  these 
are  not  the  people  our  troops  are  sent  to 
help.  Rather,  they  axe  poised  to  protect  a 
small,  wealthy,  elite  ruling  class.  This 
hands  the  Communists  a  propaganda  ad- 
vantage, and  discourages  those  who  ad- 
vocate the  self-determination  we  preach 
about. 

We  are  committed  by  the  Paris  peace 
agreements  to  refrain  from  interfering 
in  the  internal  affsdrs  of  Vietnam.  I  sub- 
mit that  the  presence  next  door  of  39.000 
American  troops,  or  even  27,000  Amer- 
ican troops,  in  addition  to  millions  of 
dollars  In  military  assistance,  influences 
Vietnamese  politics  more  than  any  other 
facter. 

If  we  really  Intend  to  abide  by  the 
Paris  agreements  we  will  insist  that  the 
Pentagon  pull  out  all  American  troops 
from  Thailand. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
first  elected  to  serve  in  Congress  4  years 
ago,  I  pledged  to  work  for  an  end  to 
American  military  Involvement  in  South- 
east Asia  and  for  rechaimellng  funds 
used  to  conduct  the  Vietnamese  war  into 
vital  domestic  areas.  My  constituents 
and  I  looked  forward  to  a  "Vietnam 
peace  dividend"  to  reinvigorate  Federal 
programs  in  housing,  transportation, 
education,  and  health  care  which  had 
been  shunted  aside  due  to  the  high  cost 
of  making  war  upon  the  Vietnamese. 

I  regret  to  say  that  we  have  been  sorely 
disappointed.  While  American  military 
spending  in  Southestst  Asia  declined  by 


$20.3  billion  between  1969  and  1974,  the 
rest  of  the  Defense  Department  budget 
rose  by  a  shocking  $24  billion.  And  now, 
though  Congress  calls  for  fiscal  austerity 
and  the  President  speaks  encouragingly 
of  detente,  the  Defense  Department  has 
asked  for  $99.1  billion  for  fiscal  1975.  an 
increase  of  $18.9  billion  over  the  amoimt 
appropriated  to  date  for  fiscal  1974.  Al- 
though the  Defense  Department  has 
tried  to  understate  its  proposed  budget 
by  submitting  a  supplemental  request 
along  with  its  basic  budget,  the  proposed 
military  appropriation  is  the  largest  in 
our  Nation's  history. 

Other  departments  have  been  asked 
to  pare  their  budgets  down  in  order  to 
help  coimteract  inflation.  Why  is  the 
Department  of  Defense  any  different? 
Has  the  danger  posed  to  the  United 
States  by  China  or  the  Soviet  Union 
grown  during  the  past  year  to  the  extent 
of  justifying  such  a  drastic  increase  in 
military  spending?  On  the  contrary,  ten- 
sions have  eased  between  the  United 
States  and  the  other  super  powers.  Even 
Secretary  Schlesinger  has  admitted  that 
the  military  budget  request  was  padded 
to  help  stimulate  the  American  economy. 
Residents  of  our  major  cities  plagued  by 
high  unemployment,  substandard  hous- 
ing, inadequate  mass  transportation, 
poor  health  services,  outmoded  educa- 
tional facilities,  and  increasing  taxes 
might  have  difficulty  understanding  why 
the  Federal  Government  has  less  money 
for  them  and  more  for  the  military. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  today 
would  authorize  $22.64  billion  for  weap- 
ons procurement  and  development,  a 
12.2-percent  increase  over  the  amount 
authorized  for  fiscal  1974.  Substantial 
cuts  can  be  made  in  three  general  areas 
without  diminishing  our  defensive 
strength. 

A.   WEAPONS   SYSTEMS 

Several  weapons  systems  Included  in 
the  bill  should  be  cut  back  or  phased  out. 
Estimates  on  completing  the  B-1  bomber 
program  have  risen  to  nearly  $14  billion. 
This  program,  already  plagued  by  cost 
overruns  and  unexplained  delays,  will 
add  little  or  nothing  to  our  present  B-52- 
based  bomber  strength.  We  should  act 
now  to  kill  the  B-1  project  in  the  devel- 
opment stage  before  any  more  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  is  wasted. 

I  agree  with  the  proposal  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  (Mr.  Lecgett)  to 
reduce  the  construction  of  Trident  sub- 
marines to  one  per  year.  This  change 
would  save  nearly  half  a  billion  dollars 
next  year  while  permitting  further  test- 
ing to  insure  maximum  reliability  and 
cost-eflBciency. 

B.    MILITART    MANPOWER 

A  second  major  target  of  responsible 
reduction  is  the  area  of  military  man- 
power. The  bill  before  us  sets  a  ceiling 
of  2,149.313  active  military  forces  in  the 
United  States  and  overseas.  This  repre- 
sents virtually  no  change  from  current 
manpower  levels.  Pay  costs  alone  in  the 
proposed  Defense  Department  budget  are 
estimated  at  $47.5  billion  for  fiscal  1975, 
about  one-half  of  the  entire  budget. 

Many  of  the  435.000  land-based  mili- 
tary forces  In  foreign  countries  could  be 
recalled  with  no  harm  to  national  secu- 


rity and  great  savings  to  the  American 
taxpayer.  Most  of  the  222,000  American 
troops  stationed  in  West  Germany,  for 
instance,  serve  no  necessary  purpose. 
These  men  could  hardly  repulse  an  all- 
out  nuclear  attack  launched  against 
Western  Europe,  and  there  is  little  for 
them  to  do  in  the  absence  of  confiict. 
Similarly,  many  of  our  forces  stationed 
in  South  Korea  and  Japan  should  be 
withdrawn.  I  support  the  bipartisan  ef- 
fort led  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  to  reduce  overseas  troop  strength. 

C.    MILITABY    Am    TO    SOinH    VIETNAM 

My  third  area  of  disagreement  with 
the  pending  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  lies 
closest  to  my  heart.  In  the  late  1960's,  the 
American  people  rose  up  to  demand  an 
end  to  American  involvement  In  the  Viet- 
namese war.  In  1974,  though  American 
combat  troops  have  been  removed  from 
South  Vietnam,  the  United  States  still 
gives  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
military  aid  to  the  Thieu  government. 
President  Thieu  has  repeatedly  scorned 
democratic  principles  by  preventing  free 
elections,  jailing  political  opponents,  and 
stifling  all  dissent.  His  is  a  corrupt  and 
ruthless  dictatorship,  built  upon  the 
blood  of  coimtless  Vietnamese  and  sup- 
ported by  American  dollars. 

Far  from  proposing  a  reduction  or 
withholding  of  aid  to  South  Vietnam,  the 
Defense  Department  has  called  for  a 
substantial  increase  in  American  mili- 
tary assistance  to  South  Vietnam  in  fis- 
cal 1975.  If  Congress  docilely  submits  to 
this  irresponsible  request  to  give  $1.4 
billion  in  weapons  and  ammunition  to 
President  Thieu.  we  will  be  perpetuating 
tyranny  and  expressing  disdain  for  the 
popular  mandate  to  end  American  In- 
volvement in  the  Vietnamese  war. 

I  am  heartened  by  the  tremendous  out- 
pouring of  support  for  responsible  reduc- 
tions in  defense  spending  from  individ- 
ual citizens  and  a  variety  of  national  or- 
ganizations. The  imposition  of  a  more 
restrictive  spending  ceiling  on  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  been  advocated 
by  the  Friends  Committee  on  National 
Legislation,  the  Oil.  Chemical,  and  Atom- 
ic Workers  International  Union,  Ameri- 
cans for  Democratic  Action,  the  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors,  Environ- 
mental Action,  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  National  Farmers  Union,  the 
United  Auto  Workers  Union,  the  United 
Mine  Workers  Union,  and  many  other 
groups.  Most  of  these  organizations  have 
also  endorsed  proposals  to  reduce  Amer- 
ican military  manpower  overseas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  serious  about 
fiscal  austerity,  let  us  start  with  the 
military  budget.  If  we  truly  want  to  reor- 
der priorities  to  meet  the  crying  needs 
of  the  American  people,  let  us  begin  by 
eliminating  wasteful  expenditures  from 
the  proposal  before  us.  There  is  much 
that  remains  to  be  done  to  guarantee  all 
Americans  an  acceptable  standard  of  liv- 
ing and  adequate  social  services.  That 
fimdamental  long-range  goal  .will  never 
be  achieved  unless  we  begin  to  exercise 
respMjnsible  control  over  the  military 
budget. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  marvel 
at  the  efifrontery  of  the  Pentagon  and 
the  adoolnistratlon  in  coming  back  again 
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and  again  to  get  more  money  for  Presi- 
dent Thleu. 

On  April  5  the  House  decisively  re- 
jected any  increased  military  aid  to  the 
Thleu  government.  Last  week  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  set  a  celling 
of  $900  million  on  such  aid  for  fiscal 
year  1975.  Earlier  the  other  body  rejected 
an  attempt  to  add  $266  million  to  the 
fiscal  year  1974  budget. 

Both  bodies  reflect  their  constituents' 
desire  to  spend  no  more  tax  money  in 
support  of  a  regime  that  is  a  disgrace  to 
our  coimtry.  The  American  people  have 
repeatedly  stated  their  wish  to  bring 
their  tax  dollars  home  where  they  are 
badly  needed.  Constituents  also  con- 
tinue expressing  concern  for  the  prison- 
ers being  held  by  the  Thleu  regime. 

Reports  of  these  prisoners  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  are  being  held 
have  reached  the  United  States  from  aU 
over  the  world.  Personally,  I  had  an  op- 
portunity during  last  August's  recess  to 
talk  In  Saigon  with  many  Vietnamese 
and  others.  Including  the  Americtm  Am- 
bassador Graham  Msirtin.  Documents  I 
brought  back  from  that  trip,  confirming 
prison  conditions,  can  be  foimd  in  the 
Record  for  September  13,  1973.  I  as- 
sure you  that  what  I  heard  made  me 
ashamed  that  my  Government  is  imder- 
wrlting  such  inhumane  conditions. 

Yet  in  a  campaign  reminiscent  of 
"the  old  Nixon"  the  administration  Is 
trying  to  counter  these  reports  by  Im- 
pugning the  motives  and  the  partlotism 
of  those  who  ask  questions,  implying 
that  they  are  tools  of  Hanoi.  Ambassador 
Martin  even  advised  the  State  Depart- 
ment not  to  give  a  full  and  honest 
answer  to  Senator  Kennedy's  questions. 
Luckily,  Dr.  Kissinger  ignored  his  ad- 
vice, but  did  not  in  fact  answer  all  ques- 
tions satisfactorily. 

The  Ambassador  cltiims  that  the  total 
prison  population  of  South  Vietnam 
does  net  exceed  35.000  and  that  if  there 
are  any  political  prisoners,  there  could 
be  only  a  handful.  If  this  is  true,  why  is 
the  United  States  asked  to  budget  $20 
million  a  year  for  Saigon's  police  system? 
and  why  are  there  some  120.000  security 
personnel  and  over  600  detention  centers 
in  a  country  the  size  of  an  average 
United  States  State?  And  why  does  the 
GVN's  own  budget  provide  for  400.000 
prisoners? 

These  questions  could  be  cleared  up 
quickly  and  easily  if  the  Thleu  govern- 
ment would  permit  Inspection  of  Its 
prisons.  Requests  have  been  made  by  the 
International  Red  Cross,  the  Senate 
Refugee  Subcommittee  staff.  Bishop 
Thomas  Gumbleton  of  Detroit,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  international  press,  and 
Buddhist  monks  and  Catholic  priests  in 
South  Vietnam.  I  have  Just  learned  that 
300  Buddhist  monks  imprisoned  near 
Saigon  are  on  a  hunger  strike— but  no 
one  can  find  the  truth,  for  all  requests 
for  Inspections  have  been  denied.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  military-minded 
American  Security  Council  were  recently 
permitted  to  interview  selected  prisoners 
at  one  jail,  but  as  might  be  expected, 
they  found  nothing  to  complain  about. 
As  you  know.  Ambassador  Martin  will 
soon  be  in  this  coimtry.  I  have  asked  him 
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to  urge  President  Thleu  to  permit  me 
and  other  Members  of  Congress,  as  well 
as  humanitarian  and  religious  groups, 
to  inspect  the  prisons  under  conditions 
established  by  the  International  Red 
Cross. 

I  have  every  reason  to  expect  that  this 
request  will  be  granted.  In  April  1973 
President  Thleu  told  a  nationwide  tele- 
vision audience  that  anyone  was  free 
to  visit  his  prisons.  And  last  August, 
Ambassador  Martin  kindly  used  his  good 
offices  to  help  secure  the  release  of  an 
internationally  known  attorney  and 
women's  leader.  Madam  Ngo  Ba  Thanh. 
I  hope  that  our  inspection  teams  would 
find  less  tortixre  and  barbarism  than  has 
been  alleged.  I  hope  that  worldwide  pro- 
tests may  have  had  some  effect  in  al- 
leviating conditions. 

Meanwhile,  there  Is  only  one  way  to 
make  sure  that  this  cruel  and  repressive 
dictatorship  cannot  continue  suppress- 
ing neutralists.  That  way  is  to  cut  off 
funds.  Therefore  I  heartily  support  Mr. 
Leggett's  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in'opposltlon  to  H.R.  14592,  the  mili- 
tary procurement  authorization  bill. 
Rather  than  repeat  my  arguments  of 
previous  years  against  the  whole  of  this 
legislation,  I  would  rather  comment 
upon  actions  taken  by  the  House  today, 
as  well  as  upon  a  number  of  topic  areas 
included  in  the  bill,  some  of  which  were 
raised  in  today's  debate. 

This  was,  I  believe,  an  unfortunate 
day  for  the  Congress,  and  especially  for 
this  body.  It  is  unfortunate  because  we 
again  demonstrate  a  fundamental  un- 
willingness, as  a  body,  to  squarely  con- 
front the  facts  of  today's  military  situa- 
tion, and  the  facts  of  the  budgetary  re- 
sources of  the  United  States.  Perhaps 
most  unfortunate,  we  seem  to  lack  the 
capability — or  the  Interest — to  address 
the  hard  philosophical  questions  attend- 
ant with  the  defense  budget  debate. 

Just  moments  ago.  the  House  reversed 
last  year's  action  and  defeated.  185  to 
209,  an  amendment  offered  by  my  col- 
league Les  Aspin  to  cut  $733  million  from 
the  authorization.  I  supported  this 
amendment,  but  to  at  least  a  limited  ex- 
tent I  must  concxir  with  a  portion  of  the 
judgments  of  Congressman  John  Ander- 
son of  Hlhiols,  who,  arguing  against  the 
amendment,  noted  that  it  was  not  direct- 
ed at  the  particular  problem,  or  the 
singular  question.  To  some  extent,  this 
"celling"  approach  evidences  the  reti- 
cence of  this  body  to  focus  on  the  hard 
questions,  and  the  corresponding  willing- 
ness to  take  an  easier  way  out. 

I  in  no  way  Intend  my  remarks  to  re- 
fiect  adversely  on  the  Aspin  amendment. 
Had  It  pfissed.  It  would  have  cut  a  por- 
tion of  the  massive  fat  padding  this 
military  budget.  It  would  have  been  a 
deserved  rebuke  to  the  Pentagon's  scorn- 
ful efforts  to  use  the  military  budget  as 
some  sort  of  works  project  administra- 
tion, adding  a  few  hundreds  of  million 
here,  a  billion  there,  so  as  to  bolster  the 
civilian  economy — even  though  the  evi- 
dence is  that  a  Federal  dollar  spent  on 
military  procurement  produces  far  less, 
In  terms  of  economic  activity  and  Jobs, 
than  the  same  dollar  would  if  put  Into 
civilian  problems. 


But  what  is  lacking  in  the  "ceiling"  ap- 
proach  is  even  the  semblance  of  congres- 
sional control  over  where  the  cuts  are 
made.  We  leave  this  judgment  to  the 
Pentagon — whose  sense  of  priorities 
ought  to  be  a  national  scandal  by  now. 
We  have  no  control  over  whether  the 
Pentagon  cuts  out  this  wasteful  aircraft 
or  that  redundant  missile,  or  whether 
they  protect  these  bureaucratic  step- 
children and  drop  Instead  a  genuinely 
valuable  program. 

VIETNAM 

We  managed,  not  without  a  struggle, 
to  cut  the  ceiling  on  MASF  aid  to  South 
Vietnam  from  the  committee's  recom- 
mended $1.4  billion  to  the  same  level  of 
this  year's  aid,  $1,126  billion.  To  be  can- 
did, this  is  not  much  of  an  accomplish- 
ment, though  In  these  days  I  suppose  one 
ought  to  be  grateful  for  small  favors. 
There  are.  however,  a  few  questions  re- 
latlng  to  Vietnam  we  did  not  pay  much 
heed  to  as  a  body  today — questions  which 
ought  to  be  of  great  importance. 

For  example,  we  did  nothing  to  prevent 
the  Pentagon  from  continuing  to  skirt 
both  the  letter  and  the  intent  of  the 
Paris  peace  accords.  The  accords,  those 
who  remember  will  note,  limit  U.S.  mili- 
tary assistance  to  South  Vietnam  to 
"armaments,  munitions,  and  war  ma- 
terials." As  a  matter  of  fact,  aid  delivered 
to  South  Vietnam  under  MASF — mili- 
tary assistance  service  funded — has  in- 
cluded not  only  the  aUowed  types  of  aid, 
but  funds  for  personnel,  operations  and 
maintenance,  as  well  as  contract  assis- 
tance. 

During  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  June  27 
of  last  year,  an  administration  witness. 
DOD  Assistant  General  Counsel  Mr. 
Forman,  was  questioned  regarding  the 
definitions  of  allowable  aid.  He  said: 

The  wortls,  "armaments,  munitions,  and 
war  materials"  were  taken  from  the  peaoi 
agreement  signed  In  January.  Thoee  words, 
as  defined  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  purpose  of  complying  with  the  peace 
agreement — the  deflnltlona  are  set  forth  In 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Re- 
port, pages  26  to  27 — do  not  Include,  as  bs« 
been  earlier  stated,  the  contract  services 
which  we  are  providing  to  the  Vietnamese 
with  civilian  personnel.  It  does  not  Include 
spare  parts  on  consumables.  It  does  not  In- 
clude subsistence.  It  does  not  Include  pe- 
troleum products. 

To  cap  off  this  remarkably  candid 
statement,  Mr.  Forman  admitted  that  if 
the  Congress  were  to  hold  the  Pentagon 
to  the  letter  and  Intent  of  the  peace  ac- 
cords, and  its  own  interpretations  of  the 
language  of  the  accords : 

We  could  not  provide  any  of  these  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  armed  forces  even  on  a 
plece-for-plece  basis,  a  replacement  basis, 
because  they  are  not  deflneid  as  armaments, 
mvmitlons,  war  materials." 

Quite  frankly,  I  have  severe  doubts 
that  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
took  a  very  hard  look  at  this  matter. 

To  touch  briefiy  on  another  subject, 
I  wonder  how  much  the  committee  or  the 
House  examined  the  so-called  war  re- 
serve—the approximately  $1  blllioQ 
worth  of  munitions  that  the  Pentagon 
has  stockpiled,  using  appropriations  for 
the  last  2  and  current  fiscal  year,  for 
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possible  use  by  our  Asian  "allies" — ^Korea, 
South  Vietnam,  and  Thailand.  It  turns 
out  that  there  is  $490  million  to  this 
year's  Pentagon  budget  for  the  war 
reserve. 

A  billion-dollar  stockpile  of  arms  is  a 
ver>'  large  stockpile.  What  controls  does 
the  Congress  have  over  the  commitment 
of  these  arms  to  our  Asian  allies — a  com- 
mitment which  to  forseeable  circun^- 
stances  could  not  only  circumvent  con- 
gressional efforts  to  limit  aid  to  Indo- 
china and  the  Far  East,  but  even  possibly 
escape  the  strictures  of  the  war  powers 
bill,  committing  us  to  participation  to 
hostilities.  The  answer,  as  far  as  I  can 
tell,  is  that  Congress  knows  virtually 
nothing  about  this .  billion-dollar  war 
chest,  has  virtually' no  control  over  its 
use,  and  does  not  seem  to  care  one  way 
or  the  other. 

MINT7TEMAN    OVERLAND   TEST 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  another  area. 
You  will  not  find  it  anywhere  in  the 
report  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
but  scattered  here  and  there  is  a  total  of 
$20.6  million  for  a  program  called  "giant 
patriot."  Giant  patriot  is  the  tag-name 
given  the  Air  Force  program  to  launch 
a  total  of  eight  Minutemswi-II  totercon- 
tinental  ballistic  missiles  from  their  op- 
erational silos  located  in  the  continental 
United  States.  The  flight  of  these  mis- 
siles, four  to  be  launched  this  wtoter 
from  Malmstrom  Air  Force  base  and 
four  in  the  wtoter  of  1975,  possibly  from 
another  base,  would  carry  them  over  the 
States  of  Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon,  and 
possibly  parts  of  Washington  and  Cali- 
fornia. The  eventual  target  of  the  mis- 
siles in  Canton  to  the  Phoenix  Islands, 
southwest  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  ap- 
proximately 5,000  miles  downrange. 

Taktog  the  $6.3  million  we  have  al- 
ready committed  to  giant  patriot,  we  will 
have  spent  a  total  of  $26.9  million  for  this 
posslbb'  dangerous  program  that  will  do 
nothing  to  add  to  the  security  of  our  nu- 
clear deterrent,  and  may  in  fact  affect 
our  deterrent  strength  adversely. 

The  Air  Force  has  repeatedly  testlfled 
as  to  the  proven  capabilities  of  the  Min- 
uteman  ICBM  system.  It  Is  widely  re- 
ported that  hundreds  of  test  launches  of 
Minutemans  have  taken  place  from  the 
Vandenberg  Air  P«rce  Base  testtog  fa- 
cility. In  its  presentation  to  Congress  this 
year,  the  Air  Force  "brleftog  book"  said 
that  these  Vandenberg  tests:  "have  e.s- 
tablished  great  confldence  that  the  Mto- 
utemsui  force  is  highly  effective." 

II  we  ask  ourselves  what  is  to  be  gained 
by  tne  costly  and  risky  operational  base 
launch  tests  proposed  in  giant  patriot, 
the  answer  Is,  not  much.  In  the  Vanden- 
berg tests,  the  Air  Force  removes  opera- 
tional missiles  from  operational  sllos, 
and  then  transport  them,  and  their  SAC 
crews,  to  Vandenberg.  where  even  the 
Air  Force  acknowledges  that  the 
launches  are  conducted  with  as  much 
realism  as  possible. 

The  difference  between  these  tests  and 
the  giant  patriot  variety  is  that  the  mis- 
siles are  not  removed  from  their  sllos, 
although  naturally  the  thermonuclear 
warhead  is  replaced  with  a  test  warhead, 
and  that  the  missiles  are  launched  over 
a  fairly  large  land  area  of  the  United 
States  with  a  not-inconceivable  possi- 


bility of  damage  and  Injury  to  the  civil- 
ian population. 

The  additional  data  obtatoed  through 
these  laimches  is  minimal,  and  It  has 
been  speculated  that  its  only  use  would 
be  to  assist  the  Air  Force  to  its  tocreas- 
ing  battle  to  retato  a  land-bsised  missile 
force  now  that  Soviet  MIRV  develop- 
ments have  begun  to  make  the  land- 
based  missile  vutoerable.  As  far  as  oper- 
ational reUabillty  is  concerned,  most  of 
the  data  gathered  by  the  test  could  be 
obtatoed  without  overland  launch  using 
the  electronic  test  devices  developed  as 
part  of  giant  patriot  to  verify  the  to-sllo 
performance  of  electronic  systems. 

The  only  other  kind  of  data  that  might 
be  obtatoed  touches  more  sensitive 
areas  I  do  not  believe  we  should  proceed 
into  without  the  fullest  of  Investigation. 
The  overland  tests  might  assist  the 
United  States  In  developtog  the  "coun- 
terforce"  capability  advocated  by  Secre- 
tary Schlesinger.  In  addition,  the  tests 
might  be  used  to  demonstrate  the  feasi- 
bility of  altertog  U.S.  Mtouteman  silos  to 
"cold  launch"  or  "pop-up"  techniques, 
which  the  Soviets  already  use  as  a  means 
to  Increase  booster  throw-weight  without 
expanding  the  pl^slcal  size  of  a  silo.  Fi- 
nally, the  data  gathered  on  refurbish- 
ment requirements  after  a  Mtouteman- 
n  launch  from  an  operational  silo  might 
be  used  as  part  of  a  feasibility  demon- 
stration of  multiple-launch  silos — 
another  way  to  get  around  the  SALT  I 
agreement,  which  restricts  only  the 
nimiber  of  missiles  fired  from  an  todlvid- 
ual  silo. 

Apart  from  the  dubious  benefits  of  this 
program,  there  is  a  real  element  of  risk. 
The  Air  Force,  naturally,  claims  to  have 
minimized  the  risk.  Perhaps  they  are 
right.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that 
even  If  all  goes  well  the  4,000-pound-plus 
first  stage  of  the  Minuteman  missile  will 
fall  to  the  ground  from  an  altitude  of  22 
miles.  And,  if  all  goes  well,  four  4-by-5- 
f oot  engtoe  covers  will  fall  to  the  ground, 
from  a  similar  altitude,  hopefully  some- 
where near  the  intersection  of  the  Idaho, 
Washington,  and  Oregon  borders.  This  Is 
If  all  goes  well. 

If  all  does  not  go  well,  the  missile  can 
be  destroyed  on  ground  command  from 
the  range  safety  oflQcer.  It  can  also  toe 
destroyed  if  the  monitortog  devices  to 
the  nosecone  todicate  the  missile  is 
"breaktog  up."  The  destruction  occurs 
through  the  detonation  of  two  shaped 
charges  located  at  the  bottom  of  the  test 
warhead.  These  charges  are  designed  to 
fire  along  the  Unear  axis  of  the  missile 
frame,  with  the  primary  explosion  occur- 
ring when  the  shaped  charge  detonation 
triggers  the  soUd  fuel  to  the  Minute- 
man  first  stage.  Command  destruction 
of  a  Minuteman  n,  with  three  stages, 
produces  what  can  be  called  a  high  order 
detonation.  If  the  missile  Is  destroyed 
before  102  seconds  of  flight  time  have 
elapsed — 102  seconds  being  the  amount 
of  time  necessary  for  the  second  and 
third  stages  to  clear  the  contmental 
United  States  and  land  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean — then  we  can  reasonably  expect 
that  fragments  of  the  missile  and  ex- 
plosive propellant  will  be  scattered  over 
a  wide  area,  as  before  cleartog  the  con- 


tinental    United     States     the     missile 
reaches  an  altitude  of  78  miles. 

Perhaps  the  chance  of  a  cataistrophlc 
fsdlxire  resulttog  to  human  to  jury  Is 
sUght,  as  the  Air  Force  suggests.  I  cannot 
say.  I  do  know,  however,  that  there  is 
an  appreciable  risk — a  risk  I  do  not 
thmk  is  worth  taktog  to  view  of  the  nom- 
inal benefits  to  be  gataed  from  these 
tests. 

One  last  point  on  giant  patriot:  what 
If  the  tests  fail?  Right  now,  the  Soviets 
do  not  know  whether  our  Mtouteman 
fieet  works  or  not,  but  on  the  basis  of 
the  Vandenberg  tests  and  as  conserva- 
tive strategic  planners,  they  have  to  as- 
sume the  missiles  will  function  as 
planned.  If  we  conduct  the  overland  test 
series  and  the  missiles  work  as  planned, 
we  will  show  the  Russians  nothtog  spec- 
tacular, and  will  not  change  their  strate- 
gic doctrine  one  iota.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  these  highly  publicized  tests,  which 
are  flatly  impossible  to  conceal,  happen 
to  fail— well,  then  we  have  problems. 
Then  we  will  have  weakened  the  stabil- 
ity of  our  Mtouteman  deterrent  force, 
and  we  may  very  well  change  Soviet 
strategic  thlnktog— to  a  way  hardly  to 
our  advantage. 

Is  It  all  worth  It?  I  say  no.  But  you 
will  not  find  anythtog  about  Operation 
Giant  Patriot  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  report  on  this  bill. 

All  I  am  trying  to  say,  Mr.  Chau-man, 
Is  that  there  is  somethtog  seriously  miss- 
tog  to  our  consideration  of  the  military 
budget  and  defense  policies.  When  Sec- 
retary Schlesinger  first  began  to  advo- 
cate major  changes  In  U.S.  military  pol- 
icy, he  said,  as  I  recall,  that  he  hoped 
Congress  would  take  the  opportunity  of 
the  fiscal  1975  defense  budget  to  debate 
and  scrutinize  the  choices  afforded  our 
country  in  the  post-Vietnam  era.  I  do 
not  think  we  have  lived  up  to  that  chal- 
lenge today. 

When  we  consider  H.R.  14952  we  are 
talking  about  more  than  just  another 
budget  component.  We  are  talking  about 
what  I  view  to  be  the  single  most  Im- 
portant area  of  governmental  activity. 
We  are  not  dotog  a  good  job. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  many  years  I  have  ques- 
tioned financtog  the  Vietnam  war,  mato- 
taining  our  troop  levels  abroad,  and 
wasteful  and  imjustifled  spending  by  the 
Defense  Department.  Now,  we  have  fi- 
nally ended  our  military  Involvement  to 
Vietnam  and  placed  some  limits  on  mili- 
tary procurement,  but  again  we  are  betog 
asked  to  authorize  huge  increases  in  the 
defense  budget.  There  are  many  good 
reasons  for  reductog  our  troop  commit- 
ments overseas,  for  placing  stricter  cell- 
Inps  on  military  appropriations,  for  not 
fimding  boondoggles  like  the  Trident 
submarine  and  the  B-1  bomber.  My  col- 
leagues have  argued  these  potots  long 
and  well.  Numerous  groups  representing 
a  wide  variety  of  toterest  and  potots  of 
view  have  jotoed  us  In  these  efforts. 
There  is  a  better  chance  than  ever  be- 
fore to  reorder  our  priorities  by  llmittog 
defense  spending. 

However,  the  simplest  and  most  elo- 
quent statement  of  why  we  should^o 
this  Is  one  I  read  a  few  days  ago  In  a 
letter  from  a  constituent : 
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Dear  Congressman  Edwards:  I  have  been 
trying  to  picture  In  my  mind  Just  where  all 
of  the  money  could  be  going  now.  that  was 
spent  on  the  bombings  and  the  supplying  of 
our  troops  in  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

It  Is  very  true  that  we  must  have  used  and 
wasted  such  a  large  quantity  of  materiel  dur- 
ing the  time  we  had  our  servicemen  In  Viet- 
nam. I  know  wars  coat  money  and  himian  life. 

Since  the  Vietnam  war  has  ended  for  our 
armed  forces.  I  have  not  really  heard  or  read 
a  reasonable  story  of  Just  where  this  money 
is  now  being  spent  and  how  It  is  being  used 
to  help  our  country. 

The  question  on  how  the  money  Is  being 
spent  by  our  government  now  is  often  arUlng, 
and  I  would  like  to  be  the  one  to  help  answer 
It  In  my  group.  There  must  be  a  logical 
answer  to  this  question,  and  I  would  greatly 
appreciate  It  If  someone  would  return  the 
answer  to  me. 

Thank  you, 

NORBERT    W.    HaSSON. 
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Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  feel  that  Mr.  Hasson  has  ex- 
pressed, for  most  Americans,  the  desire 
to  understand  why  so  much  is  spent  for 
so  little  when  so  much  more  is  needed  for 
education,  for  housing,  for  health  care 
Our  voting  today  for  these  amendments 
to  the  militarj-  procurement  bill  will  be- 
gin to  answer  his  questions  as  no  budget 
comparisons,  cost  benefits  analysis,  or 
spending  descriptions  csin. 

In  particular.  I  would  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  Congresswoman  Abzug's  amend- 
ment to  delete  $250  million  for  a  "new" 
nuclear  targeting  strategy  program.  In 
tWs  Instance,  we  are  being  asked  to  au- 
thorize a  relatively  small  amount  for 
research  and  development.  However,  the 
subject  Is  one  about  which  we  have  little 
Information.  In  addition,  it  carries  the 
potential  not  only  for  much  greater  ex- 
penditures In  the  future,  but  also  for 
commitment  to  a  radical  and  dangerous 
change  In  our  present  policv  of  only  de- 
terrent nuclear  forces.  I  fear  that  before 
we  have  had  the  opportunity  or  taken  the 
time  to  consider  this  proposal  carefully 
the  Defense  Department  will  be  asking  us 
to  approve  construction  of  a  jystem  that 
reinforces  an  already  difficult  nuclear 
arms  race.  Both  financially  and  pollU- 
cally  we  cannot  afford  this  authorization 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support 
of  Ms.  ABzurj's  amendment. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  once 
again  I  have  been  compelled  to  vote 
against  the  Department  of  Defense's  an- 
nual spending  orgy— the  fiscal  year  1975 
authorization  for  weapons  procurement, 
research  and  development,  and  person- 
nel strength  for  the  miUtary^.  This  year's 
bill  authorizes  a  total  of  $12.64  billion 
which  exceeds  the  fiscal^ear  1974 
amount  by  12.2  percent— or  $1.5  billion 
more  than  is  needed  to  keep  pace  with 
the  costs  of  inflation. 

This  is  the  largest  peacetime  weapons 
procurement  budget  In  history.  I  am 
firmly  committed  to  a  strong  national 
system.  But  the  overblown  authorizations 
to  this  bill  are  unrelated  to  real,  rational 
defense  needs.  This  bloated  budget  comes 
at  a  time  of  rampant  Inflation  when  tax- 
payers are  already  overburdened  to  a 
critical  point.  We  are  now  being  asked 
to  fuel  the  fires  of  inflation  by  Increased 
Government  spending  and  to  burden  the 


taxpayers  even  more  with  wasteful, 
faulty  weapons  systems  which  have  been 
put  to  the  bill  primarily  to  pamper  the 
pet  projects  of  Pentagon  officials. 

For  example,  the  bUl  authorizes  $499 
million  for  the  B-1  manned  bomber  pro- 
gram. Since  1970  the  total  for  the  B-1 
has  risen  by  $5.6  billion  and  the  program 
Is  still  only  about  half  way  through  the 
research  and  development  stage.  The 
Department  of  Defense  estimates  that  an 
additional  $2  bUllon  wiU  be  needed  in 
order  to  complete  the  research.  Our  cur- 
rent, operational  long-range  strategic 
bomber  arsenal  is  already  four  times  the 
size  of  the  Soviet  Union's.  Surely  there 
can  be  no  justification  for  pouring  one- 
half  million  dollars  toto  a  bomber  pro- 
gram whose  research  phase  and  cost 
estimates  conttoue  to  expand  at  an  un- 
believable rate. 

The  bUl  authorizes  $1.6  billion  for  the 
Trident  submarine  program.  The  pro- 
gram is  enormously  expensive  and,  I 
believe,  unnecessary.  It  is  betog  under- 
taken at  a  time  when  we  already  have  am 
overwhelming  capacity  in  nuclear  sub- 
marines. The  program  requires  that  two 
submarines  a  year  be  built.  This  means 
that  12  Trident  submarines  will  all  be- 
come obsolete  withto  6  years  of  each 
other.  Even  now  we  are  developtog  a  new 
type  of  steel  which  will  vastly  improve 
submartoe  hulls  and  will  assure  the 
prompt  obsolescence  of  our  soon-to-be- 
bullt  submarines. 

Moreover,  the  primary  rationale  for 
Trident  is  to  provide  a  hedge  against  a 
possible  future  Soviet  threat.  At  this 
potot,  however,  that  threat  remains  im- 
defined.  unforeseen,  and  imexpected 
Also,  $1.4  bUlion  is  authorized  for  mili- 
tary aid  to  South  Vietnam.  This  amoimt 
represents  a  major  tocrease  to  our  com- 
mitment to  Saigon  above  last  year's  level. 
The  authorization  which  this  bill  pro- 
vides will  serve  only  to  continue  and  to 
deepen  our  former  tragic  policy  to  Viet- 
nam at  a  time  when  we  should  be  phasing 
out  D.S  involvement  to  Indochina. 

An  additional  $77  million  Is  provided 
for  "counterforce"  programs  which  are 
designed  to  tocrease  our  capability  of 
striktog  at  Soviet  strategic  forces  and 
missile  installations.  This  represents  a 
dangerous  departure  from  our  long- 
standing policy  of  deterrence,  because  it 
gives  the  United  States  a  practical 
first-strike  capability.  We  cannot  aflford 
to  forget  that  the  primary  objective  of 
nuclear  strategy  Is  not  to  fight  nuclear 
wars,  but  to  avoid  them. 

Another  source  of  overexpenditure 
and  waste  provided  to  this  bill  is  the 
commitment  for  overseas  troops.  In  al- 
most no  case  has  the  Pentagon  shown  the 
necessity  for  matotaintog  such  high 
troop  levels.  But  because  Congress  has 
never  seriously  questioned  the  rationale 
for  the  492,000  troops  scattered  all  over 
the  world,  key  policies  continue  to  be 
determtoed  by  special  needs  and  bureau- 
cratic inertia.  Pay  costs  alone  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  military  and  civil- 
ian establishment  are  estimated  at  $^L47  5 
bilUon  lor  fiscal  year  1975,  or  over  55 
percent  of  the  budget. 

The  U.S.  taxpayer  has  to  pour  out 


over  $30  billion  annually  to  maintain 
bases,  troops  and  facilities  abroad  TTUs 
inflated  troop  commitment  will  certainly 
not  Insure  a  concomitant  tocrease  in 
our  military  effectiveness.  It  will,  on  the 
other  hand,  contribute  significantly  to 
the  enormous  balance  of  payments  prob- 
lem which  this  country  now  faces.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Economic  Report  of  the 
President — February,  1974— the  net  neg- 
ative balance  of  payments  for  all  fiscal 
year  1973  military  transactions  was  $2  8 
billion.  We  simply  can  no  longer  afford 
to  ftoance  troops  to  police  and  babysit 
all  over  the  globe. 

The  authorization  levels  provided  in 
this  bill  are  particularly  deplorable  in 
light  of  the  failure  of  the  present  admin- 
istration to  review  our  military  budget 
with  the  same  analytical  ruthlessness  It 
uses  to  analyze — and  cut — expenditures 
for  the  elderly,  for  education,  and  for 
health  care.  This  infiated  defense  budget 
is  an  Insult  to  the  taxpayer  who  is  al- 
ready forced  to  make  tremendous  sacri- 
fices in  the  domestic  sphere. 

I  am  not  alone  to  my  opposition  to 
these  enormous,  unwarranted  expendi- 
tures. Even  the  National  City  Bank,  a 
far  -  from  -  radical  organization,  has 
stated  that  the  authorizations  provided 
to  the  bill  will  serve  to  ktodle  the  flres 
of  toflation  in  this  coimtry  and  has  de- 
plored the  "strongly  rising  trend  In  real 
defense  spending"  suggested  by  the 
fundtog  levels  of  this  bill.  In  addition,  a 
group  of  former  Department  of  Defense 
officials,  led  by  former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Paul  Wamke.  have 
pointed  out  feasible  reductions  totalling 
$14.9  billion  In  the  over-all  $90-plus  bil- 
lion budget. 

If  we  continue  to  deny  large  segments 
of  the  public  the  vital  services  they  need 
to  meet  minimum  living  standards,  we 
will  not  be  a  strong  nation  no  matter 
how  much  money  we  expend  on  military 
hardware.  By  cutttog  the  fat  from  this 
military  budget,  we  could  build  a 
stronger  nation,  less  burdened  by  the 
enormous  taxes  which  will  result  from 
this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having /esimied  the  chair, 
Mr.  SisK,  Chairman  pro  tempore  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  14592)  to  authorize 
appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year  1975 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  na- 
val vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  tor- 
pedoes, and  other  weapons,  and  research, 
development,  test  and  evaluation  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  for  each  ac- 
tive duty  component  and  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  of  civilian  person- 
nel of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
to  authorize  the  military  tratatog  stu- 
dent loads  and  for  other  purposes,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  1112,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 

bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

RECORDED    VOTX 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  358,  noes  37, 
not  voting  38,  as  follows: 

IRoU  No.  242) 

AYES— 358 

AbdDor 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

ADderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews.  N.O. 
Andrews, 

N.  Oak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Annstrong 
Aihbrook 
Ashley 
Aspin 
BafalU 
Baiter 
Barrett 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
BUggl 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfldd 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke.  Pla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
BuUer 
Byron 
Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Caaey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappeil 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cochran 


Cohen 

Green.  Oreg. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Griffiths 

Conable 

Gross 

Conlan 

Grover 

Conte 

Gubser 

Corman 

Oude 

Cotter 

Gunter 

Coughlln 

Guyer 

Crane 

Haley 

Cronln 

Hamilton 

Ctilver 

Hammer- 

Daniel.  Dan 

schmldt 

Daniel,  Robert 

Hanley 

W.,  Jr. 

Hanraban 

Daniels, 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Dominlck  V. 

Harsha 

Danlelson 

Hastings 

Davis,  Ga. 

Hawkins 

Davis,  8.0. 

Hays 

Davis.  Wis. 

Hebert 

de  la  Garza 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Delaney 

Heinz 

Dellenback 

Henderson 

Denholm 

Hicks 

Dennis 

Hlllis 

Dent 

Hogan 

Derwlnskl 

Hollfleld 

Devlne 

Holt 

Dickinson 

Horton 

DlngeU 

Hosmer 

Donohue 

Howard 

Dorn 

Huber 

Downing 

Hudnut 

DulEkl 

Hungate 

Duncan 

Hunt 

EMwarda,  Ala. 

Ichord 

Eilberg 

Jarman 

Erlenbom 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Esch 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Eshleman 

Jones,  N.C. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Pascell 

Karth 

Flndley 

Kazen 

Pish 

Kemp 

Fisher 

Ketchum 

Flood 

King 

Plowera 

Kuykendall 

Plynt 

Kyros 

Foley 

Lagomaralno 

Fountain 

Land  grebe 

Frelinghuysen 

Landnim 

Frenzel 

Leggett 

Frey 

Lehman 

Froehllch 

Lent 

Pulton 

Litton 

Puqua 

Long,  La.  -^ 

Oaydos 

Long,  Md. 

Oettya 

Lott 

Olalmo 

Lujan 

Gibbons 

Luken 

Oilman 

McClory 

Oinn 

McCloakey 

Goldwater 

McCoiUster 

Gonzalez 

McCormack 

Goodllng 

McDade 

Grasso 

McBwen 

Gray 

McPall 

McKay 

PoweU,  Ohio 

stelger.  Wis. 

McKinney 

Preyer 

Stephens 

McSpadden 

Price,  ni. 

Stratton 

Macdonald 

Price,  Tex. 

Stuckey 

Madden 

Pritchard 

Sullivan 

Madlgan 

Quie 

Symington 

Mahon 

Quillen 

Symms 

Mallary 

Rallsback 

Talcott 

Mann 

Randall 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Marazltl 

Rarlck 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Regula 

Thomson,  WU. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Reuss 

Thone 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Rinaldo 

Thornton 

Mathls,  Oa. 

Roberts 

Tiernan 

Matsunags 

Robinson,  Va. 

Towell,  Nev. 

Mayne 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Traxler 

MazzoU 

Rodlno 

Treen 

Melcher 

Roe 

UdaU 

Mezvlnsky 

Rogers 

Ullman 

Michel 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Van  Deerlln 

Mil  ford 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Vander  Jagt 

MUler 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Vander  Veen 

Mills 

Rose 

Veysey 

Minlsh 

Roush 

Vlgorlto 

Mink 

Rousselot 

Waggonner 

MltcheU,  N.T. 

Roy 

Walsh 

Mizell 

RupiM 

Wampler 

Moakley 

Ruth 

Ware 

Mollohan 

St  Germain 

Whalen 

Montgomery 

Sandman 

White 

Moorhead, 

Sarasln 

WhitehiiTst 

Calif. 

Sarbanes 

Whitten 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Satterfleld 

Widnall 

Moss 

Scherle 

Wiggins 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Schneebell 

WUson,  Bob 

Murtha 

Sebellus 

WUson, 

Myers 

Shipley 

Charles  H., 

Natcher 

Shoup 

Calif. 

Nelsen 

Shrlver 

WUson, 

Nichols 

Shuster 

Charles.  Tez. 

O'Brien 

Slkes 

Winn 

O'Hara 

Sisk 

Wolff 

O'Nem 

Skubltz 

Wright 

Owens 

Slack 

Wydler 

Parris 

Smith,  Iowa 

Wyman 

Passman 

Snyder 

Yates 

Patman 

Spence 

Yatron 

Patten 

Staggers 

Young.  Alaska 

Pepper 

Stanton, 

Young,  Fla. 

Perkins 

J.  William 

Young,  lU. 

Pettis 

Stanton, 

Young,  S.C. 

Peyser 

James  V. 

Young,  Tex. 

Pickle 

Steed 

Zablockl 

Pike 

Steele 

Zion 

Poage 

Steelman 

Podell 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
NOES— 37 

Abzug 

Hanna 

Roybal 

Badillo 

Harrington 

Ryan 

Bingham 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

.  Schroeder 

Burton 

Holtzman 

Selberllng 

Chlsholm 

Kastenmeler 

Stark 

Conyers 

Koch 

Stokes 

Dellums 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Studds 

Dlggs 

Nedzl 

Thompson,  NJ. 

Drinan 

Obey 

Vanlk 

Edwards,  Calif 

Rangel 

Waldle 

Forsytbe 

Rees 

Young,  Oa. 

Fraser 

Rlegle 

Green,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

NOT  VOTING — 38 

Anniinzlo 

Hutchinson 

Reld 

Carey,  N.T. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Rhodes 

Clark 

Jones.  Ala. 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Clawson,  Del 

Jones,  Okla. 

Rostenkowskl 

Clay 

Kluczynskl 

Runnels 

Collier 

Latta 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Collins,  m. 

Meeds 

Stubblefleld 

du  Pont 

Metcalfe 

Teague 

Eckhardt 

Minshall.Oblo 

WUllama 

Ford 

Morgan 

Wyatt 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Mosher 

Wylle 

Helstoskl 

Murphy,  HI. 

Zwacb 

Hlnshaw 

NU 

So  the  biU 

was  pa-ssed. 

The  Clerk  announced 

the  following 

ncnl 
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pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Anntinzlo  for,  with  Mr.  Helstoskl 
against. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  N»w  York  for,  with  Mrs.  Col- 
lins of  Illinois  against. 

Mr.  Teague  for,  with  Mr.  Metcalfe  against. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Ilimola  for,  with  Mr.  Clay 
against. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  for,  with  Mr.  Eckhardt 
against. 


Until  further  ndtlce : 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  WUllams. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Reld. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Mlnshall 
of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Wylle. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  du  Pont. 

Mr.  Rhodes  wlth.Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Ford  with  Mr.  Johuson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Latta. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  dajrs  to  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  on  the  bill 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GEOTHERMAL  ENERGY  CONTROL 
ACT  OF  1974 

(Mr.  QUILLEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mtoute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  totroducmg  a  bill  which  I  feel  will 
have  a  major  impact  on  our  present  en- 
ergy problem.  The  title  of  my  bill  is  the 
Geothermal  Energy  Contfol  Act  of  1974, 

This  mesisure  would  create  a  commis- 
sion to  grant  exclusive  franchises  for  the 
exploration  for  the  commercial  develop- 
ment of  geothermal  energy  and  for  the 
right  to  market  any  such  energy  to  its 
natural  state. 

We  in  America  are  just  beglnntog  to 
realize  the  Immense  contribution  geo- 
thermal energy  can  make  to  our  efforts 
to  become  self-sufBcient  to  the  energy 
field.  It  is  my  belief  that  this  form  of 
energy  will  become  one  of  our  major 
energy  sources  and  our  Government,  I 
feel,  should  take  the  Initiative  now  to 
control  and  conserve  the  development  of 
this  national  resource.  My  bill  will  ac- 
complish this. 

The  experiences  over  the  past  few 
months  have  strongly  demonstrated  the 
urgent  need  of  finding  new  energy 
sources.  Energy  problems  were  brought 
forcefully  to  the  public's  attention  by 
the  recent  Arab  embargo  of  oil  sales  to 
the  United  States.  However,  the  roots  of 
our  energy  troubles  go  back  to  trends 
to  production  and  consumption  of  en- 
ergy. There  is  a  growtag  gap  between  the 
growth  rate  of  consumption  and  that  of 
production.  Despite  ihe  fact  that  the 
United  States  has  only  6  percent  of  the 
world's  population,  we  consume  one- 
third  of  the  world's  energy. 

Our  ever-increasing  demand  for  en- 
ergy demand  for  energy  necessitates  not 
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only  Increasing  production  In  oiir  pres- 
ent types  of  energy,  but  also  finding  new 
sources.  One  of  the  most  exciting  possi- 
bilities lies  in  the  heat  beneath  the  crust 
of  the  Earth.  This  is  one  of  the  world's 
oldest  sources  of  power,  but  it  is  now  at- 
tracting new  interest.  Geothermal  re- 
sources can  open  up  a  whole  new  energy 
frontier  sind  the  potential  importance  is 
enormous. 

Geothermal  energy  in  the  broadest 
sense  is  the  natural  heat  of  the  Earth. 
Natural  underground  reservoirs  of  steam 
and  hot  water  can  be  tapped  by  drilling 
wells  into  the  ground  and  harnessing  the 
steam.  Geothermal  energy  can  then  be 
used  to  generate  electricity.  In  fact,  we 
are  already  producing  geothermally-gen- 
erated  electricity  on  a  small  scale  in  the 
United  States  today.  Direct  use  of  the 
heat  Itself  can  also  be  a  valuable  appli- 
cation. This  includes  the  heating  and 
cooling  of  residential  and  commercial 
buildings,  as  well  as  uses  for  farming  and 
for  paper  and  pulp  manufacturing. 

Other  coimtries  have  utilized  this  form 
of  energy  for  years.  At  one  city  in  New 
Zealand,  a  paper  and  pulp  company  uses 
the  hot  water  from  a  wet  steam  field  for 
heating  in  the  industrial  processes.  In 
Iceland  the  hot  water  from  such  fields 
has  long  been  applied  to  industrial  uses 
and  household  and  district  heating. 
Househeating  with  hot-well  water  is  be- 
ing developed  on  a  large  scale  in  several 
countries,  notably  Japan,  the  U.S.S.R., 
and  Hungary.  In  the  United  States, 
househeating  from  hot  wells  is  being  ap- 
plied on  a  small  scale  in  Idaho  and 
Oregon. 

Interest  in  this  source  of  energy  has 
qiaickened  in  the  i>ast  few  years.  Recent 
explorations  have  revealed  that  the  re- 
source is  larger  and  more  extensive  than 
had  been  supposed.  There  is  now  evi- 
dence that  reservoirs  of  steam  and  hot 
water  are  actually  widespread  in  the 
Earth's  crust.  The  United  States,  par- 
ticularly in  its  western  region,  has  enor- 
mous extent  of  volcanic  rocks  of  re- 
cent origin  and  an  abundance  of  dor- 
mant volcanoes,  as  well  as  several  active 
ones.  The  potential  geothermal  resources 
appear  to  be  very  large. 

Geothermal  energy  has  all  the  advan- 
tages. First  of  all,  it  is  abundant.  There 
are  inexhaustible  quantities  of  geother- 
mal energy.  Second,  it  is  a  clean  form  of 
energy;  therefore,  it  is  the  most  accept- 
able from  an  environmental  viewpoint. 
Geothermal  energy  is  readily  available 
and  it  is  much  cheaper  than  existing 
sources. 

The  Geothermal  Energy  Control  Act 
would  play  a  significant  role  in  over- 
seeing the  development  of  geothermal 
energy  into  a  major  source  of  energy 
within  the  near  future. 

According  to  my  bill,  the  National 
Geothermal  Energy  Commission  will  de- 
termine areas,  other  than  the  lands  in- 
cluded under  the  leasing  authority  of  the 
Geothermal  Steam  Act  of  1970,  in  which 
the  prospects  for  the  extraction  of  geo- 
thermal steam  or  associated  geothermal 
resoiures  are  good  enough  to  warrant  ex- 
penditure of  money  for  that  purpose. 


These  areas  will  be  divided  into  tracts 
and  the  Commission  will  then  grant 
licenses  to  Individuals  wishing  to  explore 
and  develop  geothermal  energy.  These 
licenses  will  be  valid  for  a  period  of  99 
years. 

An  individual  who  has  been  granted  a 
license  to  explore  for  geothermal  energy 
may  transfer  his  license  to  another  per- 
son for  the  commercial  development  of 
geothermal  steam,  or  he  may  also  con- 
vert geothermal  steam  to  electrical  en- 
ergy and  sell  it  to  an  already  existing 
utility  company. 

The  Commission  will  be  composed  of 
nine  Commissioners  who  are  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  approved  by  the  Senate. 

Americans  have  come  to  realize  that 
we  can  no  longer  take  our  energy  sources 
for  granted.  Instead,  we  must  learn  to 
plan  and  develop  the  wise  use  of  these 
resources. 

Over  the  next  few  years  much  attention 
is  going  to  be  directed  toward  geothermal 
energy,  and  I  sincerely  believe  that  our 
Government  must  make  every  efTort  to 
control  the  development  of  such  a  vital 
resource  as  geothermal  energy  promises 
to  be. 


THE  NEWSMEN'S  RIGHT  TO 
PRIVACY  ACT 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  inclusion 
of  freedom  of  the  press  among  the  first 
amendment  guarantees  reflects  the  con- 
viction of  the  Founding  Fathers  that  the 
strength  of  democratic  government  de- 
pends upon  the  unrestrained  diffusion 
of  information.  They  saw  the  press  as 
that  organ  of  society  with  the  power  and 
responsibility  to  scrutinize  self-interested 
sources  of  information  and,  out  of  that 
scrutiny,  make  it  more  likely  that  the 
public  will  ultimately  hear  the  truth.  Es- 
sential to  the  role  of  the  press  in  a  free 
society  is  the  greatest  possible  accessi- 
bility of  Information  to  the  newsman 
himself.  This  explains  the  critical  de- 
pendence of  the  newsman  on  his  sources. 
The  integrity  of  the  press  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  official  organs  of  Information  is 
seriously  jeopardized  if  the  newsman's 
freedom  to  assemble  reliable  sources  is 
infringed. 

Recent  years  have  seen  an  alarming 
upsurge  of  judicial  and  legislative  de- 
mands for  confidential  Information  in 
the  hands  of  the  press — information 
which  often  yields  the  Identity  of  confi- 
dential news  sources.  Rather  than  vio- 
late promises  of  secrecy,  some  reporters 
have  gone  to  jail.  Others  are  simply  not 
pursuing  the  leads  that  would  require 
confidentiality.  Still  others  are  discover- 
ing that  formerly  good  sources  are  re- 
fusing to  provide  information.  The  im- 
PMt  of  these  subpenas  constitutes  an 
Indirect,  but  ominous  form  of  press 
censorship. 

A  number  of  measures  have  been  in- 
troduced in  this  Congress  to  protect  the 


press  from  the  long  arm  of  the  subpena. 
These  proposals  give  newsmen  various 
degrees  of  privilege  to  refuse  to  disclose 
confidential  sources  before  courts  and 
legislative  bodies.  However,  we  have  re- 
cently witnessed  the  use  of  a  means  of 
press  intimidation  not  covered  by  the 
measures  currently  pending.  Last  year  it 
was  reported  that  the  American  Tele- 
phone b  Telegraph  Co.  had  sixrrendered 
the  records  of  newsmen's  telephone  calls 
in  response  to  a  court  request.  In  April 
of  this  year  it  was  discovered  that  the 
FBI  was  using  Jack  Anderson's  telephone 
records    to    trace    the    identity   of   hla 
sources.  In  view  of  the  essential  role  of 
the  telephone  in  news  gathering,  any  dis- 
closure of  a  newsman's  phone  records 
constitutes  a  severe  threat  to  the  confi- 
dentiality of  sources.  It  presents  a  coer- 
cive effect  on  freedom  of  the  press  as 
grave  as  any  disclosure  of  information 
in  the  possession  of  the  newsman  himself. 
To  close  this  avenue  of  press  intimi- 
dation, I  am  today  Introducing  for  the 
first  time,  th?  Newsmen's  Right  to  Pri- 
vacy Act.  This  bill,  which  has  15  co- 
sponsors,  provides  that  the  disclosure  of 
information  with  respect  to  any  member 
of  the  news  media  by  a  telephone  or  tele- 
graph company  will  be  lawful  only  in  re- 
sponse to  a  court  order  requiring  that  dis- 
closure. Such  an  order  will  follow  a  court 
hearing  in  which  the  newsman  involved 
will  have  the  right  to  participate.  No 
order  requiring  disclosure  may  be  Issued 
unless  It  is  found  that  disclosure  will  not 
reveal  or  threaten  to  reveal  the  Identity 
of  any  source  of  information  with  respect 
to  the  newsman. 

The  only  exception  will  be  a  finding  by 
a  U.S.  district  court  that  disclosure  win 
serve  a  "compelling  and  overriding  na- 
tional Interest."  Enforcement  will  consist 
of  criminal  sanctions  against  companies 
and  company  employees  who  effect  un- 
lawful disclosure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  bill  provides 
a  reasonable  rule  to  guide  courts  In  judg- 
ments on  the  validity  of  phone  record 
subpenas.  It  recognizes  the  necessity  of 
confidentiality  to  press  freedom  and  thus 
affords  confidence  to  the  newsman  and 
his  sources  that  statements  made  in  trust 
will  remain  so.  At  the  same  time,  It  rec- 
ognizes the  possibility  of  an  overriding 
State  interest,  but  places  a  severe  burden 
on  the  Government  to  Justify  disclosure. 
It  is  a  solution  consistent  with  the  pri- 
macy of  freedom  of  the  press  as  a  first 
amendment  guarantee.  It  Is,  I  believe,  a 
20th  century  implementation  of  the  wis- 
dom of  Tocquevllle  when  he  wrote  150 
years  ago : 

The  more  I  consider  the  Independence  of 
the  press  In  Its  principal  consequences,  the 
more  I  am  convinced  that  It  is  the  .  .  .  con- 
stitutive element  of  liberty. 

The  15  cosponsors  are  Ms.  Abzug,  Mr. 
Badiilc,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Drinan,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 

GOLDWATER,  Mr.  HARRINGTON,  Mr.  KKMP, 

Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Podell, 
Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Van 
Deerlin,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  and  Mr.  Youwo 
of  Georgia. 
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VETERANS  ARE  WATCHING 
CONGRESS 


(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  285,000 
veterans  going  to  school  on  the  GI  bill 
are  watching  the  Congress  this  week  with 
hope  and  anxiety.  These  are  the  veter- 
ans who  left  military  service  between 
1955  and  1966,  when  there  were  no  edu- 
cation GI  bill  benefits  available.  These 
men  were  extended  those  benefits  In 
1966,  when  the  Vietnam  era  GI  bill  was 
enacted,  and  had  8  years  in  which  to  use 
their  entitlements. 

That  8-year  period  expires  at  the  end 
of  this  month,  threatening  to  leave  285,- 
000  veterans  who  have  not  completed 
their  educations  or  exhausted  their  en- 
titlements out  In  the  cold.  It  Is  ironic 
that  both  Houses  of  Congress  have  rec- 
ognized this  imminent  disaster,  have 
acted  to  extend  for  2  years  the  period 
In  which  these  GI  bill  benefits  can  be 
used,  but  have  not  yet  sent  a  bill  to  the 
President  for  his  signature.  The  Senate 
delayed  acting  on  House-passed  GI  bill 
amendments  which  contained  this  2- 
year  extension  for  several  months,  and 
finally  passed  a  single  2-year  extension 
last  week.  The  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  angry  at  this  unjustifiable 
delay,  refused  to  accept  the  Senate  bill, 
and  insisted  on  sending  the  bill  back  to 
the  Senate  with  all  the  previously  passed 
House  amendments  to  the  bill  tacked  on 
and  calling  for  a  conference  with  the 
Senate. 

I  caimot  approve  of  these  pressure 
tactics  which  use  these  285,000  veterans 
as  expendable  pawns  In  a  bizarre  con- 
gressional chess  game.  Time  is  running 
out  for  these  men  while  the  House  and 
the  Senate  jockey  for  position.  Apparent- 
ly the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
hopes  to  pressure  the  Senate  into  act- 
ing on  the  House  version  of  amendments 
to  the  GI  bill,  denying  the  other  body 
the  opportunity  to  consider  Its  own  ver- 
sion of  such  amendments  in  detail.  In 
trying  to  hold  the  Senate's  feet  to  the 
fire,  the  Congress  is  threatening  to  throw 
several  hundred  thousand  veterans  into 
the  fire. 

Yesterday  the  Senate  passed  S.  3398, 
extending  the  time  limit  for  using  the 
GI  bill  benefits  for  30  days.  This  com- 
promise proposal  by  the  Senate  deserves 
speedy  action  by  the  House.  The  Senate 
Veterans'  Committee  Is  beginning  mark- 
up today  and  intends  to  bring  a  bill  to 
the  floor  the  first  week  in  June.  If  the 
House  accepts  S.  3398  and  the  30-day  ex- 
tension it  authorizes,  education  benefits 
for  these  285,000  men  can  continue  un- 
interrupted while  the  Congress  works  on 
more  comprehensive  cost-of-llvin«  ad- 
justments In  benefits  levels  and  other  Im- 
portant changes  in  the  weeks  ahead.  I 
urge  the  leadership  of  the  House  and  of 
the  Veterans'  Committee  to  accept  this 
Wl  today  and  end  the  deplorable  brink- 
manship game  that  has  threatened  the 
futures  of  so  many  men  and  women  who 
do  not  deserve  such  shabby  treatment. 


LET  GOVERNMENT  SHARE  BURDEN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (lILt.  Blackburn)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  1  I  rose  to  make  the  following  sug- 
gestion: 

That  the  Congress  give — 

Serious  consideration  to  the  proposition 
that  personal  Income  tax  exemptions  should 
be  Increased,  and  that  these  exemptions  be 
Increased  on  a  retroactive  basis  In  order  to 
reflect  the  propter  ratio  of  an  Individual's 
Income  vis  a  vis  the  rate  of  Inflation  which 
militates  against  that  Income  in  every  given 
ye«r. 

As  I  advised  the  House  at  that  time, 
my  suggestion  was  based  on  the  realiza- 
tion of  two  rather  obvioiis  facts  of  life 
in  America  today : 

First,  our  present  Federal  income  tax 
system  is  Inequitable  and  imposes  un- 
due hardship  on  the  American  people 
in  general. 

Second,  despite  the  heavy  burden  to 
the  taxpayers,  the  deficits  and  the  na- 
tional debt  continue  to  build,  infiation 
continues  to  increase,  and  the  wage 
earner,  however  he  earns  it,  winds  up 
with  less  and  less  control  over  the  money 
he  earns. 

In  noting  these  facts  on  May  1,  I 
offered  the  following  conclusion: 

If  the  hlghrollera  In  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy found  themselves  compelled  to  live 
with  the  sfune  problems  which  their  eco- 
nomic gamesmanship  Impose  upon  others 
in  our  society,  then  the  Federal  Establish- 
ment would  begin  to  share  the  burden  felt 
by  the  Individual  taxpayer. 

My  remarks  were  received  with  great 
favor  from  my  constituents,  from  many 
of  my  colleagues,  and  from  the  media. 
Consequenty,  after  due  deliberation 
and  consultation  I  have  committed  my 
thesis  to  a  bill  "to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  an- 
nual adjustments  in  the  amount  of  per- 
sonal exemptions  to  refiect  increases  in 
the  cost  of  Uvlng." 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  with  Increasing  con- 
cern for  the  imfair  burden  of  frequent- 
ly inequitable  taxation  which  our  citi- 
zens continue  to  bear,  and  for  the  con- 
tinuing lack  of  restraint  on  spending  on 
the  part  of  all  too  many  in  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches  of  govern- 
ment that  I  submit  this  bill  for  most 
serious  consideration  by  this  Congress. 


COMMUNISM  AND  FREEDOM 
Mr.  BLACKBURN.  For  any  who  might 
accept  the  propaganda  that  under  com- 
munism. Individual  freedom  exists,  let 
me  cite  but  a  few  statistics  from  a  great 
volume  of  statistics  and  facts  created  by 
communism  Itself  during  the  past  half 
century. 

According  to  our  best,  yet  conserva- 
tive official  figures,  29  East  Germans 
were  shot  dead  trsing  to  escape  over  or 
through  communism's  hideous  Berlin 
Wall  between  August  1961  and  April 
1963.  Twelve  others  died  from  the  effects 


of  being  shot  In  their  escape  attempts. 
Approximately  the  same  amount  of  peo- 
ple have  died  each  subsequent  year  for 
the  past  11  years  in  similar  efforts.  That 
would  bring  the  conservatively  estimated 
total  to  451. 

From  August  1961  imtil  1972,  an  ad- 
ditional 30,000  East  Germans  risked 
death  and  Injury  to  make  good  their  es- 
cape to  freedom  in  the  West. 

During  the  Korean  conflict  in  which 
too  many  misguided  Americans  accepted 
the  Communist  line  that  North  Korea 
was  fighting  for  freedom,  an  officially 
estimated  35,000  North  Koreans  pressed 
Into  battle  on  behalf  of  communism, 
defected  to  South  Korea,  or  the  United 
States  or  other  allied  forces  of  freedom. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  Khrushchev 
ordered  blood  bath  in  Hungary  in  No- 
vember 1956,  approximately  190.000 
Hungarians  ranging  from  old  men  and 
women  to  infants  in  arms,  fled  that 
tragic  nation  in  search  of  freedom  In  the 
West — many  here  in  the  United  States, 
under  the  escapee  program  conceived 
by  the  late  Congressman  Charles  J.  Ker- 
sten  and  enacted  into  law  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 


ENERGY  PRICE   EQUALIZATION 
NEEDED  FOR  NEW  ENGLAND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cleve- 
land) is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  en- 
tire Nation  Is  suffering  the  consequences 
of  the  energy  shortage  and  resulting 
higher  prices,  but  an  inequitable  share  of 
the  burden  Is  being  borne  by  residents  of 
New  England.  On  May  16 — page  15030 — 
I  inserted  into  the  Record  several  ex- 
cerpts from  constituent  letters  describing 
the  severe  hardships  they  are  encounter- 
ing as  a  result  of  sharply  increased  elec- 
tric bills.  These  were  accompanied  by 
facts  which  supported  the  inequity  of  the 
situation  In  New  England. 

I  have  subsequently  received  copies  of 
resolutions  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
six  New  England  Governors  concerning 
energy  price  equalization.  The  purpose  of 
these  resolutions  is  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  appropriate  Federal  officials  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem  and  to  ask  for 
remedial  action.  The  covering  letter  suc- 
cintly  describes  the  intended  message: 

The  resolutions  place  a  high  priority  on 
less  costly  energy  in  general  and  equitable 
energy  prices  In  particular.  It  Is  especially 
dlsttirblng  to  us  for  New  England  to  pay 
higher  prices  for  energy  as  it  clearly  places 
the  region  In  an  economically  non-competl- 
tlve  position  with  other  regloiis  of  the  coun- 
try. As  you  know,  the  citizens  of  New  England 
did  much  more  than  their  fair  share  this  past 
winter  when  they  achieved  targets  of  energy 
conservation  which  far  exceeded  that  of  any 
other  region.  They  are  now  perplexed  as  to 
why  they  are  penalized  with  higher  energy 
costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  explains  quite  well 
the  frustration  shared  by  all  residents  of 
New  England  and  their  concern  that  far 
from  being  over,  the  problems  are  still 
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very  much  with  us  and  will  remain  so 
without  action  from  Congress  or  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Office.  Therefore,  I  commend 
to  my  colleagues  the  following  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  New  England  Regional 
Commission: 

Nkw  England  Regional  Commission 
RxsoLxmoN   No.  87 
A  resolution  of  the  State  members  of  the 
New  England  Regional  Commission  con- 
cerning electricity  rates  In  New  England 
Whereas,  the  New  England  Regional  Com- 
mission has  determined  that  the  provision 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  reasonably  priced 
electrical  energy  is  essential  to  the  economlo 
development  ot  the  region;  and 

Whereas,  recent  increases  in  the  price  of 
electricity  have  caused  economic  disruption 
and  deep  public  concern;  and 

Whereas,  the  electric  utilities  In  New  Eng- 
land are  structured  on  a  regional  basis  for 
the  distribution  of  electricity  throughout 
the  region;  and 

Whereas,  recent  increases  in  electricity 
rates  have  adversely  impacted  the  citizens 
of  New  England  and  the  regional  economy; 
Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the  State 
Members  of  the  New  England  Regional  Com- 
mission 

Section  1.  That  the  Importation  of  less 
expensive  electricity  into  the  region  from 
domestic  and  Canadian  sources  should  re- 
ceive priority  attention  of  the  region's  utili- 
ties, the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
Federal  Energy  Office,  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  State  PubUc  Utilities  Com- 
missions. 

Section  2.  That  the  development  of  alter- 
natives such  as  hydroelectric,  nuclear  and 
coed  fired  facilities  should  likewise  receive 
the  priority  attention  of  these  organizations 
as  ways  to  reduce  present  price  inequities 
caused  by  the  high  level  of  the  region's  de- 
pendence on  expensive  oil  flred  electric  fa- 
culties. 

Section  3.  That  the  Federal  Energy  OfBce 
promptly  take  steps  to  Increase  the  produc- 
tion of  lower  priced  domestic  residual  fuel 
oU  and  allocate  a  fair  proportion  of  this 
product  to  the  region  at  an  equitable  price 
as  required  by  law. 

Section  4.  That  the  New  England  utilities 
work  with  state  public  utility  commissions 
In  order  to  reduce  costs  wherever  i>ossible. 
Section  5.  That  the  staff  of  the  Commis- 
sion promptly  evaluate  the  electric  rate 
problem  and  prepare  additional  recommen- 
dations for  the  establishment  of  equitable 
price  levels  for  the  region's  domestic,  com- 
mercial, business  and  industrial  consumers. 
Section  6.  Direct  that  this  Resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  following:  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  New  England 
Congressional  Delegation,  the  Federal  Power 
Comznisslon,  the  Federal  Energy  Office,  the 
National  Governors'  Conference  and  NE- 
POOL. 

Section  7.  Effective  Date.  This  Resolution 
is  effective  Immediately. 

New  Eivoland  Rzcional  CouiasstoN 
RESOLtmoN  No.  88 
A  resolution  of  the  State  members  of  the 
New  England  Regional  Commlsalon  con- 
cerning the  reduction  of  the  price  of  petro- 
leum products  In  New  England 
Whereas,  the  New  England  Regional  Com- 
mtnlon  has  determined   that  an  adequate 
supply  of  low-priced  petroleum  products  Is 
essential  to  the  economic  development  of  the 
Region  because  It  depends  upon  petroleum 
fuels  for  90%  of  its  total  energy  supply  u 
compared  to  the  National  average  of  44%; 
and 
Whereas,  current  Federal  regxUatlons  on 


the  control  of  petroleum  prices  result  In 
New  England  receiving  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  higher  priced  petroleum  than  oth- 
er regions  of  the  Nation  with  a  consequent 
strong  negative  force  on  the  Region's  econ- 
omy; and 

Whereas,  New  England  has  achieved  a 
higher  rate  of  fuel  conservation  than  the 
National  average;  and 

Whereas,  a  higher  National  achievement 
rate  of  petroleum  fuel  conservation  cotild 
assist  In  the  reduction  of  New  England's 
dependence  on  higher  priced  foreign  petro- 
leum; 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the  State 
Members  of  the  New  England  Regional  Com- 
mission that 

Section  1.  The  State  Members  adopt  the 
policy  that  the  equalization  of  the  petro- 
leum prices  across  the  Nation  is  essential  for 
the  continued  development  of  the  New  Eng- 
land economy  in  accordance  with  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  (Pi. 
93-159). 

Section  a.  The  State  Members  call  upon  all 
regions  of  the  Nation  to  improve  the  achieve- 
ments of  their  petroleum  fuel  conservation 
programs. 

Section  3.  The  State  Members  urge  the 
Federal  Energy  Office  to  administer  the 
Mandatory  Fuel  Allocation  Program  so  that 
petroleum  fuel  allocations  are  based  on  price 
as  well  as  quantity  as  required  by  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  and 
further  that  the  Federal  Energy  Office  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  increase  the  domestic 
production  of  residual  fuel  oil  and  Insure 
that  New  England  receives  its  fair  share  of 
the  Increase  In  such  production. 

Section  4.  The  State  Members  call  upon 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  make  available 
excess  Defense  Department  fuel  storage  fa- 
cilities which  are  enumerated  In  a  Commis- 
sion report  in  order  to  increase  the  Region's 
capacity  to  store  lower  priced  petroleum 
products  as  they  become  available. 

Section  6.  The  New  England  Congressional 
Delegation,  the  Federal  Government,  and 
the  public  utilities  and  industry  of  New 
England  continue  to  work  with  the  New 
England  States  to  reduce  New  England's 
present  heavy  dependence  on  expensive  pe- 
troleum products  In  a  majority  consistent 
with  the  protection  of  environmental  quality 
and  public  safety. 

Section  6.  That  copies  of  this  Resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  New  England  Congressional 
Delegation,  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Office,  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission,  all  other  Title  V  Commissions 
and  the  National  Governors'  Conference. 

Section  7.  Effective  Date.  This  Resolution 
is  effective  immediately. 

New   England   Regional  Commission  Res- 
olution No.  91 
A  resolution  concerning  energy  price 
equalization 

Whereas,  in  considering  Issues  relating  to 
the  price  and  availability  of  energy  to  New 
England  consumers,  the  Governors  of  the 
New  England  States  have  determined  that 
a  severe  price  inequality  exists  between  this 
region  and  other  regions  of  the  country; 
and 

Whereas,  such  a  price  inequality  Is  directly 
contributing  to  the  economic  problems  of  the 
region  by  reducing  its  competitive  position 
in  the  national  economy  and  by  requiring 
consumers  to  devote  a  disproportionate  share 
of  their  Income  to  paying  energy  costs;  and 

Whereas,  the  New  England  Regional  Com- 
mission Is  actively  involved  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  regional  energy  program  designed 
to  identify  problem  areas  and  develop  Joint 
poUcy  among  the  New  England  States; 


Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the  New 
England  Regional  Commission  that 

Section  1.  Due  to  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion, the  Federal  Energy  Office  is  requested  to 
provide,  within  a  period  of  thirty  days,  to 
the  New  England  Regional  Commission  and 
the  New  England  Congressional  Delegation 
a  determination  of  the  extent  and  nature  of 
the  energy  price  differential  suffered  by  the 
New  England  region  to  Identify  the  causes 
of  that  differential  and  to  make  recommen- 
dations for  appropriate  remedial  action. 

Section  2.  The  staff  of  the  Commission  is 
Instructed  to  work  closely  with  the  Federal 
Energy  Office  in  preparmg  an  analysis  of  the 
price  differential  situation  and  to  provide 
within  thirty  days,  recommendations  for 
equalizing  the  price  of  energy  to  the  re- 
glon. 

Section  3.  The  New  England  Congressional 
Delegation  Is  asked  to  support  the  request 
for  an  evaluation  by  the  Federal  Energy 
Office  and  to  work  with  the  Commission  in 
preparing  a  remedial  program  including,  as 
appropriate,    corrective    legislation. 

Section  4.  The  Commission  directs  that 
this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  fol- 
lowing: the  President,  the  New  England  Con- 
gressional Delegation,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  the  Federal  Energy  Office,  and 
the  National  Governors'  Conference. 

Section  5.  Effective  Date.  This  Resolution  is 
effective  immediately. 


HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Wtmah) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
regret  and  a  deep  sense  of  loss  that  we 
pause  to  mark  the  passing  of  our  former 
colleague.  Representative  Chester  E. 
Merrow  of  Osslppee,  N.H. 

Chester  Merrow  devoted  his  life  to 
public  service,  first  as  a  teacher  and 
State  legislator,  setting  an  example  of 
service  respected  by  all  who  knew  htm 
In  1943,  he  began  two  decades  of  con- 
tinuous representation  of  New  Hamp- 
shire's First  Congressional  District  in  the 
Congress,  and  after  an  unsuccessful  bid 
for  the  Senate,  distinguished  himself  as 
a  special  adviser  to  the  Department  of 
State,  a  post  he  held  until  his  retirement 
in  1968. 

A  graduate  of  Colby  College  with  a 
subsequent  master's  degree  from  Teach- 
ers College  of  Columbia  University, 
Chester  taught  political  science  and 
served  as  dean  of  Vermont  Junior  Col- 
lege before  entering  politics. 

While  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Chester  rose  to  seniority  on  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  traveling  to 
many  parts  of  the  world  and  becoming 
active  and  Influential  in  foreign  rela- 
tions. He  served  as  a  delegate  to  the  pre- 
liminary conference  to  UNESCO  in  Lon- 
don in  1945  and  was  Congressional  Ad- 
viser to  the  first  UNESCO  Conference  in 
Paris  in  1946.  He  served  tis  chairman  of 
the  House  Foreign  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Organizations  and 
Movements  In  1954-54. 

Throughout  his  career,  whether  as  ed- 
ucator, political  scientist,  foreign  policy 
advisor,  or  XJU.  organizer,  Chester  Mer- 
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row  remained  a  man  of  New  Hampshire, 
a  man  who  stood  by  his  convictions,  a 
citizen  of  undeniable  and  laudable  dedi- 
cation to  public  service. 

Virginia  and  I  join  with  his  many 
friends  in  extending  sympathy  and  best 
best  wishes  to  his  beloved  wife,  Nellie,  to 
his  sister  Barbara,  to  his  son  Daniel,  and 
their  grandchildren  of  Daniel.  A  part  of 
New  Hampshire  has  been  lost  with 
Chester's  unfortunate  early  passing.  He 
is««orely  missed  by  his  loved  ones  and 
his  many  friends. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  distinguished  collet^ue, 
Mr.  Wtman  of  New  Hampshire,  for  tak- 
ing this  Special  Order  to  honor  the  mem- 
ory of  a  former  Member  of  this  body. 
Chester  A.  Merrow. 

Chester  Merrow  could  surely  be  called 
a  New  Englander.  He  attended  Colby 
College  in  the  State  of  Maine;  he  taught 
school  in  the  State  of  Vermont;  and  he 
represented  the  people  of  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  in  both  the  New  Hamp- 
shire House  of  Representatives  and  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

Chester  Merrow  served  the  residents 
of  the  First  Congressional  District  of 
New  Hampshire  for  20  years,  amassing  a 
record  of  outstanding  service.  But,  this 
Is  not  to  say  he  did  not  represent  all  of 
the  people  of  this  coimtry,  for  he  did. 
Most  notably,  perhaps,  with  his  service 
as  a  delegate  to  the  International  Con- 
ference on  Education  and  Cultural  Rela- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  and  then 
with  his  service  as  congressional  adviser 
to  the  First  Conference  of  the  United 
Nations'  Educational,  Scientific,  and 
CJultural  Organization. 

So,  it  may  accurately  be  said  that 
Chester  A.  Merrow  served  the  people  of 
New  England,  his  country  and  the  global 
community. 

I  was  proud  to  serve  in  the  Congress 
with  Chester  Merrow  and  was  deeply 
saddened  at  his  passing  earlier  this  year. 
At  this  time,  I  wish  to  express  my  sin- 
cere sympathy  to  Mrs.  Nellie  Merrow  and 
their  son,  Daniel. 

J4r.  PLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Wyman)  and  others  in  expressing 
my  sorrow  at  the  news  of  the  death  of 
our  former  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Chester  Earl  Merrow.  I  wish  to  Join  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  life,  the  service,  and 
the  memory  of  one  whom  we  held  in  the 
highest  esteem  and  respect. 

Chester  Merrow  was  first  elected  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  1942, 
and  he  served  in  the  78th  through  the 
87th  Congresses.  At  the  time  of  his  de- 
parture from  the  House  to  rim  for  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Merrow  served  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  waa 
Tery  active  in  that  field  during  the  form- 
ative years  of  the  United  Nations.  On 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  as  a 
Ua.  Representative  at  various  United 
Nations  conferences  and  ftmctions,  he 
served  this  Nation  with  distinction  and 
dedication  during  a  most  critical  period 
in  the  world's  iiistory.  Following  his 
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service  In  the  House,  Mr.  Merrow  con- 
tinued to  utilize  his  experience  and  ex- 
pertise in  the  field  of  international 
relations  for  the  benefit  of  our  country, 
serving  some  5  years  as  a  special  adviser 
for  the  Department  of  State. 

During  his  10  terms  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Mr.  Merrow  gave  un- 
tirhigly  to  his  constituents,  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  our  Nation  dedi- 
cated and  distinguished  service.  While 
serving  in  the  House,  he  eatned  the 
highest  esteem  of  all  who  were  privileged 
to  serve  with  him. 

Throughout  his  more  than  3  decades 
In  public  life,  he  exemplified  the  model 
of  the  sincere  and  conscientious  public 
servant.  In  his  concern  and  devotion  to 
the  American  people,  he  always  refiected 
great  credit  on  the  highest  traditions  of 
the  Congress  and  this  Nation. 

Mrs.  Fljmt  joins  me  In  extending  to  his 
family  and  loved  ones  our  condolences 
and  heartfelt  sympathy. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable Chester  Earl  Merrow  first  came 
to  Congress  in  1943.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  serve  with  him  in  this  body  for  almost 
10  years.  When  he  left  the  Congress  in 
1963,  he  continued  to  serve  our  Nation 
as  special  adviser  on  community  rela- 
tions in  the  Department  of  State. 

Chester  Merrow  was  a  Idnd  and  graci- 
ous man,  dedicated  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  people  he  represented. 

He  will  be  missed,  not  only  by  his  fam- 
ily, but  by  the  people  of  New  Hsimpshire, 
and  all  his  friends  here  in  Congress. 


GENERAL  LEAV'"E 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  mianimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  dur- 
ing the  special  order  taken  by  Mr. 
Wyman  in  memory  of  the  late  Honor- 
able Congressman  Chester  Merrow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Matsunaga)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


you  buy  or  sell  the  sky — ^the  warmth  of  the 
land?  The  Idea  is  strange  to  us.  We  do  not 
own  the  freshness  of  the  air  or  the  sparkle 
of  the  water.  How  can  you  buy  them  from 
us?  Every  part  of  this  earth  is  sacred  to  my 
people.  Every  shiny  pine  neecUe,  every  sandy 
shore,  every  mist  in  the  dark  woods,  every 
clearing  and  humming  Insect  Is  holy  In  the 
memory  and  exjjerleace  of  my  pteople. 

We  know  that  the  white  man  does  not 
understand  our  ways.  One  portion  of  the 
land  Is  the  same  to  him  as  the  next,  for  be 
Is  a  stranger  who  comes  In  the  night  and 
takes  from  the  land  whatever  he  needs.  The 
earth  Is  not  his  brother  but  his  enemy,  and 
his  children's  birthright  is  forgotten. 

There  is  no  quiet  place  in  the  white  man's 
cities.  No  plac^  to  hear  the  leaves  of  spring 
or  the  rustle  of  insect  wings.  But  pierhaps 
because  I  am  savage  and  do  not  understand, 
the  clatter  seems  to  Insult  the  ears.  And 
what  is  there  to  life  If  a  man  cannot  hear 
the  lovely  cry  of  the  whlppoorwUl  or  the 
arguments  of  frogs  around-the  pond  at  night. 

The  whites,  too,  shall  pass — ^perhaps  sooner 
than  other  tribes.  Continue  to  contaminate 
your  bed,  and  you  wUl  one  night  suffocate 
In  yo'jr  own  waste.  When  the  buffalo  are 
all  slaughtered,  and  the  wild  horses  are  all 
tamed,  the  secret  corners  of  the  forest  heavy 
with  the  scent  of  many  men,  and  the  views 
of  the  ripe  hills  blotted  by  talking  wires.  ^ 
Where  Is  the  thicket?  Gone.  Where  is  the  ' 
eagle?  Gone.  And  what  is  it  to  say  goodbye 
to  the  swift  and  the  hunt,  the  end  of  living 
and  the  beginning  of  survival. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  a  century 
and  a  quarter  later,  we  look  back  to  CHiief 
Sealth  and  ask,  "Who  was  the  savage? 
Who  had  the  foresight  to  see  clearly 
what  would  become  of  his  beloved  land?" 

Let  us  hope  that  in  the  future  Ameri- 
cans will  look  back  on  oiir  generation 
and  say  that  we  had  the  foresight  to 
take  the  necessary  action  ,to  reverse  the 
environmental  damage  that  could  de- 
stroy us  all. 


OUR  CONSERVATION  HERITAGE 

,  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Talcott)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
read  a  letter  which  showed  rare  8uui 
moving  insight  to  our  conservation  prob- 
lem. This  letter  was  even  more  remark- 
able because  it  was  written  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  nearly  120 
years  ago.  It  was  addressed  to  President 
Franklin  Pierce  from  Chief  Sealth  of  the 
Duwanlsh  Tribe  In  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, and  said: 

The  Great  Chief  in  Washington  sends  word 
that  he  wishes  to  buy  our  land.  How  can 


NATIONAL  NATURAL  RESOURCES 
TRUST  FUND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Regula)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  establish  a  na- 
tional natural  resources  trust  fimd  to 
finance  land  and  water  conservation- 
development  activities  of  all  Department 
of  the  Interior  agencies,  and  the  Forest 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Today  we  are  factng  many  resource 
problems:  E^nergy;  Inadequate  recrea- 
tional opportunities  In  proximity  to 
urban  centers  where  people  and  social 
pressures  are  the  greatest;  Inadequate 
water  suppUes,  predominantly  in  the 
West;  and  an  envlronmentai  crisis  affect- 
ing wildlife,  water,  and  land  and  timber. 
Also  a  minerals  shortage  may  become 
real  If  we  do  not  husband  our  natural 
resources. 

The  Federal  Government  is  a  proprie- 
tor with  approximately  aie-thlrd  of  our 
countnr's  land  In  Its  oiwnership.  Most  of 
this  land  is  managed  by  the  Department 
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of  the  Interior  and  the  D^S.  Forest  Serr- 
ioe. 

The  Departmoit  of  the  Interior  rev- 
enues earned  from  the  use  or  lease  of 
minerals,     fees,     concessions,     grazing, 
lands,  power,  timber,  and  water  will  be 
In  excess  of  Its  appropriations,  exclusive 
of  trust  funds,  by  an  estimated  $2,665,- 
217,000  in  fiscal  year  1975.  The  Forest 
Service  estimates  it  will  receive  $458,- 
785.000     from    timber    sales,     grazing, 
power,  recreation,  and  land  use  during 
fiscal   year   1975.   It   is   estimated   that 
combined  receipts  from  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  Forest  Service  will 
amount  to  $6,374.841,000— Interior   $5  - 
916,056,000 ;    Forest    Service,    $458,785*- 
000— in  fiscal  year  1975.  An  additional  $3 
billion  could  be  realized  from  Increased 
outercontinental    shelf    leasing    during 
fiscal  year  1975  as  a  result  of  intensified 
energy    development    efiTorts.    Although 
these  Federal  lands  and  resources  are 
not  distributed  proportionally  through- 
out the  Nation,  they  belong  to  all  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  I  believe 
that  the  revenue  earned  from  such  lands 
and  resources  should  be  used  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  result  In  preservation  and 
enhancement  of  the  resource  from  which 
It  emanated  and  to  the  maximum  net 
public  benefit. 

In  past  experience,  all  proceeds  col- 
lected from  the  use  or  lease  of  Federal 
lands  and  resources  have  not  been  re- 
turned to  our  lands  and  resources  which 
Is  where  the  receipts  came  from.  Dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1972  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  and  the  Forest  Service  two 
major    revenue    earners,    collected '  ap- 
proximately  $900.3   million   In   receipts 
from  the  use  or  lease  of  Federal  lands 
and  resources  which  they  administered 
Of  this  total  about  35  percent  was  de- 
posited  in  Treasury   general   fund   ac- 
counts; 19  percent  was  deposited  in  spe- 
cial  fund   accounts  for  distribution   to 
States  and  their  subdivisions;  46  percent 
was  deposited  in  special  Treasury  ac- 
counts to  finance  various  Federal  pro- 
grams  relating   to   outdoor   recreation 
public  land  Improvements,  and  national 
forest  maintenance.  A  small  amount  was 
deposited  In  a  special  holding  account 
pending  determination  of  the  rights  to 
land  and  timber  of  the  Tongass  National 
Forest  in  Alaska. 

Eighty-one  percent  of  these  proceeds 
could  and  should  be  reinvested  In  the 
natural  capital  Investment  we  hold  In 
trust  for  ourselves  and  future  genera- 
tl(His— our  public  lands. 

My  bill  would  create  a  natural  re- 
sources trust  fund  In  the  U.S.  Treasury 
which  would,  by  law.  account  for  receipts 
held  In  a  fiduciary  capacity  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  use  in  carrying  out  specific 
Interior  and  Forest  Service  land  and 
.water  conservation-development  activi- 
ties. The  fund  would  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
moneys  from  the  fund  would  not  be 
available  for  spending  until  appropriated 
by  Congress.  Special  use  funds,  such  as 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
and  reclamation  fund  would  not  be  re- 
pealed  by   this   act   but   would   receive 


moneys  appropriated  by  Congress  from 
the  trust  fund. 

At  present,  resource  agoicy  budgets 
are  scattered  throughout  the  President's 
budget.   Within  each   natural   resource 
agency  budget,  the  portion  attributable 
to  land  and  water  conservation-develop- 
ment programs  la  often  not  identifiable. 
Under  the  present  structure,  natural  re- 
source agency  programs  that  are  similar, 
and  different  programs  within  an  agency, 
are  tlmost  assured  of  uneven  treatment. 
Upon  establishment  of  a  national  natural 
resources  trust  fund.  Congress  would  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  make  choices  on 
expenditures  as  part  of  the  appropria- 
tion process.  Expected  results  of  pro- 
grams could  be  compared  with  the  pro- 
posed   costs    by    using    a    cost-benefit 
framework,  and  would  require  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  to  consider  the  full 
implications  of  program  and  relationship 
between  program  authorization  and  ap- 
propriations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  my  proposal, 
money  received  from  the  use  or  lease  of 
our  natural  resources  would  be  reinvested 
in  our  land  and  water  resources  which 
belong  to  us  all. 

The  text  of  my  bill  is  as  foUows: 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seiiate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  Th*t  (a)  there  Is 
establlahed  on  the  boolu  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known 
as  the  National  Natural  Reaouroes  Trust 
Fund  (Hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "trust 
fund"),  which  shall  b«  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  refer- 
red to  as  the  "Secretary").  Amounts  In  the 
trust  fund  shall  be  available,  as  provided  by 
appropriation  Acts,  for  developing  and  main- 
taining the  public  lands  for  the  purposes  and 
uses  which  have  been  authorized  by  applica- 
ble Federal  law  and  to  make  payments  to 
other  special  funds,  such  as  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund,  for  the  purposes 
of  such  funds. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  there  shall  be  deposited  into  the  trust 
fund,  from  time  to  time,  all  revenues  derived 
from  any  use  fee.  lease,  permit,  royalty  or 
other  receipt  relating  to  any  parcel  of  the 
public  land. 

SBC.  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  hold  the  trust  fund,  and  to  report 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  the  first  day 
of  AprU  of  each  year  on  the  flnancUl  con- 
dition and  the  results  of  the  operations  of 
the  trust  fund  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  and  on  its  expected  condition  and  op- 
erations during  each  fiscal  year  thereafter 
Such  report  shaU  be  printed  as  a  House  docu- 
ment of  the  session  of  the  Congress  to  whloh 
the  report  Is  made. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
to  Invest  such  portion  of  the  trust  fund  as  U 
not,  In  his  Judgment,  required  to  meet  cur- 
rent withdrawals.  Such  investments  may  be 
made  only  in  Uiterest-bearlng  obligations  of 
the  United  States  or  In  obligations  guaran- 
teed as  to  both  principal  and  Interest  by  the 
United  Sates.  For  such  purpose  such  obllga- 
lons  may  be  acquired  (1)  on  original  issue 
at  the  Issue  price,  or  (2)  by  purchase  of 
outstanding  obligations  at  the  market  price 
The  purposes  for  which  obligations  of  the 
United  States  may  be  issued  under  the  Sec- 
ond Liberty  Bond  Act.  as  amended,  are  here- 
by extended  to  authorize  the  Issuance  at  par 
of  special  obligations  exclusively  to  the  trust 
fund.  Such  special  obligations  shall  bear  in- 


terest at  a  rate  equal  to  the  average  rata  nf 
Interest,  computed  as  to  the  end  of  the  caien 
dar  month  next  preceding  the  date  of  .urC 
Issue,  borne  by  all  marketable  interest-ii,, 
Ing  obligations   of   the   United  Sutea  tt«I 
forming  a  part  of  the  PubUc  Debt    exc«t 
that  where  such  average  rate  U  not  a  miu« 
pie  of  one-eighth  of  1  percent,  the  rate  of  to" 
terest  of  such  special  obligations  shaU  b«  uJ 
multiple   of  one-eighth   of   1   percent  nnt 
lower  than  such  average  rate.  Such  soed.! 
obligations  shall  be  issued  only  if  the  8^» 
tary  of   the   Treasury   determines  that  thi 
purchase   of   other   Interest-bearing  oblieT 
tions   of   the   United   States,   or  of  obli«* 
tlons  guaranteed  as  to  both  principal  iSd 
interest  by  the  United  SUtes  on  originalu^ 
sue  or  at  the  market  price,  la  not  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest.  Advances  to  the  trust  fund  pur 
suant  to  subsection  (d)  shall  not  be  Invested 

(c)  Any  obligation  acqiUred  by  the  truit 
fund  (except  special  obligations  issued  ex- 
cluslvely  to  the  trust  fund)  may  be  sold  br 
the  Secretary  at  the  market  price,  and  luS 
special  obligations  may  be  redeemed  at  oart 
plus  accrued  Interest. 

(d)  The  interest  on.  and  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  or  redempUon  of,  any  obligt- 
tlons  held  In  the  tmst  fund  shall  be  credited 
to  and  form  a  part  of  the  trust  fund. 

(e)  Advances  made  pursuant  to  subssc- 
tlon  (d)  shall  be  repaid,  and  Interest  on  such 
advances  shall  be  paid,  to  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treastuy  when  the  Secretary  detar- 
mines  that  moneys  are  avaUable  in  the  trurt 
fimd  for  such  purposes.  Such  interest  shall 
be  at  rates  computed  In  the  same  manMr 
as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  (2)  for  special 
obligations  and  shall  be  compounded  an- 
nually. 

Sbc.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  tbt 
term  "pubUc  land"  shaU  Include  all  land 
owned,  leased,  or  held  by  the  United  States, 
except  land  administered  by  the— 

(a)  Secretary  of  Defense; 

(b)  Administrator  of  the  General  Serrlot 
Administration;  and 

(c)  Secretary  of  Transportation  as  part  at 
the  Federal  Aid  Highway  System. 


May  22;  mi 
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PROPERTY  TAX  RELIEF  FOR  LOW- 
INCOME  ELDERLY  HOMEOVSTNERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  «Mr.  Sandman)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
pressing  economic  problem  in  the  country 
in  1974  in  my  Judgment  Is  the  pUght  <rf 
the  older  Americans  who  must  live  on 
fixed  incomes  despite  rampant  inflation. 

The  one  asset  70  percent  of  the  people 
over  65  have  is  now  seriously  threat- 
ened— that  asset  Is  ownership  of  a  home. 

The  threat  not  only  comes  from  Infla- 
tion directly,  but  Indirectly  through  ever- 
escalating  property  taxes  which  are 
crushing  low-income  elderly  homeownen 
in  New  Jersey  and  all  over  the  Nation. 

LOSING    TRXm    HOMKS 

"ITie  Second  Congressional  District  of 
New  Jersey  has  one  of  the  highest  per- 
centages of  people  over  65  at  any  district 
in  the  Nation. 

Approximately  75.000  of  my  constitu- 
ents are  over  the  age  of  65.  About  70  per- 
cent of  them  own  their  own  homes,  and 
some  15.000  of  those  homes  are  owned  by 
persons  living  on  social  security  with  an 
income  of  less  than  $2,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  things  are  getting  so  bad 


for  these  low-income  tVUtly  homeowners 
that  in  my  opinion,  many  of  these  homes 
will  be  lost  loi  nonpayment  of  real  estate 
taxes  wtthin  the  next  few  years. 

Why?  Simply  because  the  growing 
property  tax  burden  is  so  great  that  older 
Americans  with  low,  -flzod  Incomes  are 
getting  to  a  yoint  where  they  cannot  af- 
ford to  iNLy  these  property  taxes. 

RKUXr    NEKDKD 


TAX 


Clearly,  some  relief  for  these  overbar- 
dened  seriipr  citftens  is  needed.  Property 
taxes  in  most  States  are  used  to  cover  the 
CQSts  of  educating  children  in  the  public 
r  school  systems,  plus  the  costs  of  many 
municipal  and  State  services. 
,  People  over  65  have  paid  their  share 
of  the  costs  of  educating  America's  young 
people.^They  paid  their  share  during  the 
years  iihen  they  most  likely  had  chil- 
dren who  benefited  from  their  tax  pay- 
ments. ^ 

Surely  now  that  they  have  retired,  now 
that  their  own  children  have  completed 
their  schooling  and  have  begun  to  pay 
property  taxes  on  their  own,  these  low- 
income  elderly  homeowners  should  be 
spared  the  continued  burden  of  paying 
property  taxes.  I  tt^lnk  so. 

If  tljese  senior  clti2ens  lose  their 
bomsfftor  nonpayment  of  property  taxes, 
Mr.  Speaker,  th«  Obvemment  will  be 
asked  to  jUrovlde  other  homes  tor  them. 
iK  is  therefore  in  th«  best  interests  of 
not  only  the  elderly  sdlected,  but  also  of 
•0  of  the  taxpayers  in  the  Nation  to  help 
these  people  save  their  homes. 


1  am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
provide  property  tax  relief  to  low-income 
ddeily  homeowners  tbrouflAi  direct  re- 
imbursement* by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  eligible  senior  citizens. 

amply  stated,  my  blU  would  provide 
monthly  payments  of  up  to  $40 — $480  per 
year  maximimi — to  elderly  homeowners 
whose  household  Income  Is  less  than 
$5,000  per  year  as  reimbursement  for 
their  property  taxes  paid  to  State  and 
local  govenmMOta. 

Natundly,  only  (mm  claim  per  house- 
hold would  be  permitted.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Service^ would  process  claims 
along  with  the  regular  annual  personal 
income  Ux.  This  wlD  eliminate  the  need 
to  establish  some  va^t  new  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy to  administer  this  plan. 


This  proposed  legislation,  wiiich  sm>- 
portenxtf  it  In  my.distrlct  are  calling 
"Older  Americans'  Tax  Savings"  or 
OATS,  win  ha»e  many  positive  effects 
on  the  target  group,  low-income  elderly 
homeowners. 

For  exainple.,  where  total  property 
taxes  accrued  for  a  borne  occupied  by 
dlgible  senior  citizens  U.  $480  per  year 
or  less,  this  prc«ram  vrin  reimburse  the 
entire  amount  directly  to  the  homeowner 
In  monthly  paym^ts  of  up  to  140. 

In  my  home  State  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  phia  legislation  wouU  bebeflt 
^rtualjy  .«vreiy  needy  elderly  home- 
owner. 

Consider  thv  extrcnfe'.  eaaes,  Mr. 
Speaker.  There  are  nearty  I5i00«  homes 


in  my  district  that  are  owned  by  elderly 
people  who  have  Incomes  of  less  than 
$2,000  per  year. 

The  average  real  estate  tax  bill  in  New 
Jersey  is  approximately  $600  per  year. 
Under  State  law,  one  senior  citizen  in 
each  househt^  Is  entitled  to  a  tax  credit 
of  $160  per  year,  pn^ded  that  his  total 
income  is  less  than  $5,000  for  the  year. 

In  other  words,  the  average  net  pay- 
ment by  the  senior  citizens  who  live  In 
these  15,000  homes  Is  presently  about 
$440.  a  terrible  blow  to  their  budgets 
which  are  already  below  the  poverty  line. 
My  bill  would  lift  tfyat  burden  from  their 
shoulders  altogether. 

,  THX  SIOHT  DntKCnON 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  claim  that  this 
Older  Americans'  Tax  Savings  legisla- 
tion is  the  entire  answer  to  the  problems 
facing  our  financially  troubled  senior 
citizens. 

This  legislation,  for  example  does  not 
cover  the  elderly  who  rent  their  homes 
or  apartments  nor  does  it  cover  those 
older  Americans  who  live  with  relatives. 
It  does  focus  attention  on  the  biggest 
problem  group:  those  over  65  who  own 
their  own  homes  and  who  face  the  loss  of 
them  as  financial  pressures  build  on 
their  limited  budgets. 

It  is  estimated  tiiat  this  program  will 
cost  roughly  $4  billion  a  year  to  do  the 
Job  nationally.  That  is  what  we  are 
spending  to  operate  the  Envlrorunental 
Protection  Agency  this  year.  I  am  con- 
vinced the  goal  of  saving  the  homes  of 
our  parents,  grandparents,  and  other 
older  Americans  is  as  important  in  terms 
of  priorities  as  Is  the  goal  of  protecting 
the  enviroimMnt.  We  must  do  both. 

I  have  advocated  a  way  to  pay  for  this 
program.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  separate  legis- 
lation, I  Intend  soon  to  propose  again 
that  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  alcoholic 
beverages,  which  last  year  took  in  over 
$5  billion,  should  be  dedicated  to  pay  for 
this  Older  Americaiu'  Tax  Savings  plan. 

In  the  coming  weeks,  I  am  very  hope- 
ful that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  ttie  House  wlU  see  fit  to  consider  this 
proposal  and  include  it  in  tax  reform 
legislation.  It  Is  sorely  needed. 


PAYING  TRIBUTE  TO  NATION'S 
SMALL  BUSINESSES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  Is  rec- 
ognlcedfor  5  minutee. 

Mr.  MTTiER.  Mr  .Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  join  with 
many  In  the  Congress  and  across  the 
Nation  durlhg  the  period  of  May  19-25 
in  honor  of  National  Small  Business 
Week,  1974. 

In  prclaimlng  National  Small  Busi- 
ness Week,  President  Nixon  said: 

From  the  earliest  days  of  our  blstcny,  the 
trader  azid  the  merchant,  pushing  westward, 
laid  the  foundation  for  what  has  become  the 
worlds  greatest  economic  achievement. 

Tlie  U.S.  Small  Business  Administra- 
tioi>-— SBA-^ls  proud  to  have  been  a  part 
of  that  achievement.  Today,  19  out  of 


every  20  firms  are  considered  small  busi- 
ness. They  provide  approximately  35 
million  Jobs  and  contribute  more  than 
$476  billion  annually  to  the  gross  na- 
tional product. 

Since  SBA  was  created  in  1953  with 
the  specific  purpose  of  "aid,  counsel,  as- 
sist, and  protect"  the  Interests  of  small 
business,  the  nximber  of  small  firms  has 
increased  from  6  million  to  nearly  9 
million. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1973,  SBA : 

Provided  more  than  $2.2  billion  in 
guaranteed  and  direct  loans  to  small 
businesses: 

Made  215,000  disaster  loans  totaling 
$1.5  billion:  and 

Funded  $141  million  to  community  de- 
velopment programs. 

As  the  president  noted  In  his  procla- 
mation: 

The  history  of  America  Is  in  large  measura 
the  history  of  Independent  enterprise. 

Having  dealt  on  countless  occasions 
with  the  small  businessmen  of  southeast- 
em  Ohio.  I  have  foimd  a  very  distinct 
link  between  the  concern  of  these  people 
for  their  particular  enterprises  and  the 
welfare  of  the  communities  they  serve 
and  the  people  with  whom  they  associ- 
ate. They  are  concerned  peopli  who  have 
historically  looked  beyond  the  front  door 
of  their  businesses  to  the  challenges  that 
face  their  hometowns.  The  pride  they 
have  taken  In  making  our  small  busi- 
nesses so  vital  to  the  Nation's  economic 
health  is  exhibited  to  an  equal  degree  In 
the  pride  they  take  in  their  respective 
towns,  their  fellow  citizens  and  their 
coimtry. 


SOL  MARKS  OF  THE  IMMIGRATION 
AND  NATURALIZATION  SERVICE 
RETIRES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Eilbekg) 
IS  recognized  for  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gen. 
Leonard  F.  Chaixnan.  Jr.,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Service,  has  Informed  me  that  Sol 
Marks.  District  Director  of  the  New  York 
district  of  the  Inunigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service,  will  retire  on  May  24, 
1974.  He  has  had  a  distinguished  career 
with  the  Service  and  has  made  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  immigration 
field.  He  began  his  career  in  1935  as  a 
stenographer  and  went  on  to  become  im- 
migration officer  where  he  developed  a 
comprehensive  imderstandlng  of  the 
immigration  and  naturalization  laws.  Sol 
Marks  then  became  an  Eidjudicator  In 
the  central  office  and  for  the  remainder 
of  his  career,  he  was  appointed  District 
Director  where  his  managerial  skills  Ted 
to  important  changes  in  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service. 

Sol  Marks  developed  and  utilized  new 
administrative  techniques,  one  of  which 
was  to  permit  100  hearings  to  be  heard 
and  c(»npleted  per  day  in  the  district. 
His  requirement  that  total  staff  meetings 
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be  held  regularly  in  a  distriofc  operation 
has  led  not  oiily  to  a  rapid  dissemination 
ot  Information,  but  to  hlsh  morale 
among  the  employees.  He  was  also  re- 
sponsible during  his  New  York  teniae 
for  selecting  the  ftost  fonale  district  In- 
vestigator and  the  first  female  ihlp- 
boardlng  Inspector. 

Other  admlnistratiTe  Improv^aents 
which  are  credited  to  him  include  "group 
training"  for  supervisors,  a  newsletter 
for  employees,  and  the  creation  of  a  posi- 
tion for  a  district  training  oflficer. 
Monthly  meetings  with  employees  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Lawyers 
Association  and  a  Union  of  Immigration 
Employees  contributed  to  the  smooth  op- 
eration of  his  district  and  the  hiunan 
enforcement  of  the  law. 

Sol  Marks  did  not  confine  his  talents 
to  the  operation  of  the  district.  In  his 
effort  to  promote  an  understanding  of 
the  Immigration  law.  he  lect«ired  at  vari- 
ous colleges,  before  the  bar  association 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  the  Society  of 
Foreign  Consuls  of  the  tilted  Nations, 
and  at  the  Practicing  Law  Institute.  He 
has  catered  to  the  public's  right  to  know 
about  immigration  policies  by  participat- 
ing in  television  discussions  especially  In 
connection  with  the  media's  interest  in 
widely  publicized  and  often  misunder- 
stood immigration  cases.  He  testified  be- 
fore congressional  'committees  and  was 
always  an  informed  witness. 

I  extend  to  Sol  Marks  ray  best  wishes 
for  the  future. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  include  in  the 
RscoRD  Ein  article  published  by  Newsdi^ 
in  June  of  1971  about  So2  Marks  when 
he  was  appointed  district  director  for  the 
New  York  office  of  the  Immigration  and 
Natiu-alizatlon  Service: 

Sol  Lands  on  Hib  "Mook" 
At  age  57,  Sol  Marks  Is  soft-spoken,  trim 
and  athletic,  and  enjoying  the  fruits  of  what 
h©  terms  his  own  personal  climb  to  the  moon. 
He  Is  the  new  district  director  for  the  New 
Tork  offloe  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Service  and  It  took  him  35  years  to 
reach  that  plateau,  whlchUncIudes  a  beauti- 
ful view  of  New  York  harbor.  The  view  from 
his  lower  Manhattan  office  atfso  take*  In  Ells 
Island,  where  his  father  landed  as  an  immi- 
grant at  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  where 
Marks  received  his  first  assignment  when  he 
became  an  Immigrant  inspector  In  1935. 

In  government  service,  there  Is  no  guaran- 
tee that  a  man's  educatlcui,  knowledge  and 
experience  qualifies  him  for  a  position  as 
critical  as  that  of  chief  of  the  nation's  largest 
Immigration  office.  But  Sol  Marks  made  It 
without  poUtlcal  clout  or  connections  and 
the  750  Immigration  employes  he  now  di- 
rects are  virtually  unanimous  In  their  ap- 
proval of  his  selection. 

Ed  Kavazanjlan,  congressional  liaison  offi- 
cer for  the  National  CotmcU  of  Inunlgratlon 
Oflleers,  put  it  this  way: 

"Mr.  Marks'  appolotount  was  like  a  breath 
cS  fresh  atr.  It  proved  almost  for  the  first  time 
that  there  Is  such  a  thing  as  a  merit  system 
and  It  has  encoiiraged  the  people  In  the  office 
to  feel  that  good  woric  can  be  rewarded." 

Sol  Marks  was  a  Brooklyn  boy  who  had 
made  New  York  City's  aDischolaatlc  basket- 
ball team  as  a  prodxMst  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton High  School  in  1»31.  He  was  aUendlng 
the  City  College  of  New  York  when  he  de- 
cided to  take  a  civil  service  exam.  Sitting, 
Saturday,  on  the  sundeck  of  his  comfortable 
home  at  566  Bast  Chaster  St.,  tong  Beach, 


he  reminisced  about  a.  young  student's  prob- 
lems In  the  early  days  of  the  depression. 

"I  had  flhlshed  a  couple  of  years  at  CCNT 
and  I  had  seen  the  headlines  and  the  men  on 
the  ccNrners  seUlng  Uj^fm.  There  was  no 
money  around  even  to  ke^  me  In  a  tne- 
tultlon  school,  ao  I  decided  to  reach  tat  tt» 
mooB.  Civil  serrloa  ms^he  only  answer.  It 
seemed,  Xor  security.  J^passed  the  exam  and 
had  no  Idea  where  they'd  pat  me.  The  next 
thing!  knew  I  was  an  Immlgratlan  Inspector 
on  Hll3  Island." 

The  job  was  to  take  hl6i  to  many  places, 
but  wherevver  his  assignment,  Sol  Marks  al- 
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out  wnersver  nis  assignment,  Sol  Marks  al-      """  uucu:  ittimues.  w §  CfUl,  nowetfer  £X- 
waya  foimd  time  to  take  night  courses.   In     Pre5S   OUt  ,iuifeni(JDni   fcratitild^to  thfts* 


man  f rgmiJif w  Xflrt  (Mr.  Wowf)  Uwe^ 
ognlzed  lof  J  fliliU^.  .     j,  .- 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  ^eikket.  051  Mar  « 
our  NaUon  ..eommomorates  Manorial 
Day.  It  is  ».*lme  toi»ay  trU»ite  to  UuMe 
heroic  men.  |)iM|  women  wbo  gave  their 
Uvee  In  the  «enEtee«rf  their  ooimtry  TW 
men  and  women  made  th*«ltlnMitBr  sac- 
rifice that  this  Nation  mlgh^  remaii^  {j^ 
and  strong,  and  we  can  never  hope  to 
reB»y  the  debt  which  we  owe  to  jQuin 
and  thel^  families.  W?  d^.  howetfer^ 


19fi9,  he  received  his  bacThelor  of  law  degree 
from  George  Washington,  University  In 
Washington,  where  he  w^  worktop  as  a  spe- 
cial projects  officer  In  t^e, main' Immigration 
office.  o        .   „  ^ 

He  spent  three  yean  in  Burllngix>xi,.VtLi  as 
assistant  regional  .osflpmlssloner  tor  the 
Northeast  area  In  char§e  of  travel  control. 
And  then  be  was  reassigned  to  New  York, 
climbing  for  his  moon,  scaling  the  ladder 
untu  he  was  appointed  asslsUnt  district  di- 
rector under  Peter  Esperdy,  who  retired  list 
July. 

Marks  was  named  director  six  Weeks  ago. 
Competing  for  the  Job  was  Thomas  Cklbney, 
the  district's  other  assistant  director,  who 
members  of  the  immigration  officers  y^Uon 
contend  had  powerful  support  from  several 
congressmen.  Glbney.  who  had  reached  the 
mandatory  retirement  age  at  Iff.  had  asked 
for  a  waiver  to  extend  his  servWe.  It  was 
turned  down  and  Marks  fccelted  his  Appoint- 
ment. .  .Ji  J-    , 

"One  of  t^  first  tbXr4Ss  I  set  out  to  06*' 
he  said,  "was  improve  morale  In  the  depart- 
ment. All  these  years  I've  beeq  working  there. 
I  had  one  particular  peeve.  A  nian"  would  get 
a  promotion  and  a  file  clerk  would  put  It 
In  his  basket  like  any  other  "inter-offlce 
memo.  It  seemed  such  a  cold  way  ot  giving 
a  man  a  piece  of  good  news.  ITe  put  In  a 
new  system.  When  an  employe  gets  a  promo- 
tion. I  make  it  my  bu^l^ess  to  come  to  his 
desk  and  gather  his  friends  and  colleagues 
and  say  a  few  words  of  appreciation  for  his 
efforts. 

"We've  got  the  kind  ot  guys  working  for 
ns  who  may  have  accvanulated  2,000  bours  of 
sick  leave.  Maybe  300  working  days  they 
could  have  taken  off  and  didnt^Nobody  ever 
seemed  to  appreciate  that  kind  of  service 
before,  and  I  thought  It  would  be  agood  Idea 
to  at  least  let  these  men  know  we  know  aix>ut 
their  efforts.  So  we  give  tbam  a  plaque  and 
a  certificate,  r  know  It  doesn't  sound  Uke 
much,  but  at  least  It  Shows  we're  on  the  same 
team." 

Sol  Marks  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  change 
in  the  immigration  service  since  he  first 
started  working  for  It.  Mostly,  he  thinks,  for 
the  better.  "A  hearing  officer  used  to  arrest, 
prosecute,  Judge  and  carry  out  Uw)  sentence 
of  deportation  for  an  illegal  alien.  Now  the 
laws  have  been  changed  to  give  him  an  emi- 
nently fairer  trial.  SometlxiMs  it  woul«  tA* 
months  for  a  man  to  get  a  hearui^.  jsam  tt 
can  be  a  •  •  *. 

"When  Robert  Kennedy  was  attorney  gen- 
eral, he  said  one  thing  about  Immlgra^on 
that  I  hope  I  never  forget.  He  told  Ihe  cc«n- 
missloner  of  Immigration  to  'dtaw  heart  as 
well  as  muscle.' " 

And  now  Dtstrlet  Directs  Marks,  Juet  re-' 
turned  from  an  hour  of  tennis  ^»m1  a  mile 
log,  sat  on  a  chaise  on  bis  day  off.  "X  kn«v 
how  the  astronauts  felt  when  they  landed  on 
the  moon,"  he  said. 


MEMORIAL  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Und»  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


We  ha'C'iB'ItirMv 


who  dfed  for  freWbm  'and  reneifr  our 
pledge  that  we  and  Tuture  generatinirf  *■ 
Americans  will  always  Mooi'and  cherish 
their  memory.  The  Jttte^  and  freedom 
of  the  democracy  tvhtch  they  preserved 
for  us  stands  as  the  gttsetest  tribute  flj 
their  courage  and  «»crin^.  .^  ~ 
Mr.  Speakfer,  We  do  not  do  jijstice  Jfii 
the  memory  of  ttuiee  who  died  for  thett 
country  if,  we  do  not  mwt  our  remon- 
sibnity  to  the  nvlm— to  the.  millions  of 
yeteraiis  vho  fought  selflesst-  aad  who 
deserve  our  support.  As  we  approach 
Memorial  Day.  I  t^Jce  this  opportunity  to 
alert  my  coUeagues  t/^  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress stands  on  the  brink  of  abdicating 
its  responsibility  to  Mundreds  orlhwi- 

sandsofther--^-  ' "i.*"^ 

crjj  monf 

ediicatlQ 

nara-erif 

a  bill,  and ,, 

drafting  stages  p 


mtis.  ft|i-;Tte' Viet- 

f  Hbuse  h*5  4jas»d- 

ate  i^^lJjL.tha,  final" 

_      , elr  rt^aiBe.  Oii  of 

the  things  we  have  been  wor^Big  on  Is 'a 
2-year  extension  of  the  eligibility  period 
for  those  veterans  whose'education  bei^- 
fits  are  due  to  »jfplre  en  May  31.  Thete 
veterans  are  counting  on  tM.  lib^  of 
them  must  register  for  school  this  ^l**, 
and  they  need  «th*-  assurwice  that  <H 
benefits  will  be  forthcoming.  VTi  are  tatt- 
ing about  same  300,090  young  veterani^ 
whom  we  have  a  responsibility.  The  Sen- 
ate antf  HOiise 'must  get  together  now 
and  pass  the  2-year  extension.  We^an 
continue  to  debODe  and  battle  for  mean- 
ingful improvement*  in  the  <M  bill:  r 
wholeheartedly  support  the  *TOftdest  re- 
forms possible.  Ho\M^r;  we  cannot  Jeop- 
ardize the  rights  and  future  of  those  itet- 
erans  whose  benefits  are  nmidRg  out  In  a 
few  days.  We  AUst  ett4et  me  2-year  ex- 
tension without  futriher  delay  and  thai 
continue  to  ftgbi  itt  meaninfful-' im- 
provements 1»  ttte'CRr  bIll.Thl#l*  a  re- 
sponsibility we  tmm  to  ttioee  who  served. 
- — ■■  "  -•''    '  f--  •'  ■ 

THE     TgLJryte^rf^  ^-  jg^TEJ^iaWr- 
PRnffi^jnNTSTERr    isalthazar 

VORSTfcR  OF  &bUTli  AFRICA,  BT 

WILLIAM  AjCKunr 

.  The  8Pi;AKSR  nro  temgpore.  tJnder  a 
previous  order  of  Qie  Hotue.  the  gentle- 
man Troln  jjjjchigab  (aq:.  Dices)  b  ree- 
ognlaed  ftw  STndnutes.     ' 

Mr.  BtOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tele- 
Vision  interview  of  Prime  Bilnlster  Bal- 
thaaar  Vbr^ter.  of  Souttf  Africa,  by  WU- 
liiin  Sae»;y,  wa^  wldelf  vltwed  here  In 
the  TAiltett  Statee.  Da  this  interview, 
Mr.  Vorster^manipulated  historical  f art 
and  contemporary  realities  in  an  effort 
to  present  iSoBth  AMea'rwartbeUrpoi- 
iciee  ae  benefiolaL  "> 


vi. 
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The  following ''Arfloiee^  frwn  South 
Africa  and  Brittsil  'newEpapvers,  In  re- 
ppwse  to  t^  interview,  illustrate  with 
•greater  accurac^r  th^  cunrent  realities  in 
gouth  Africa.  I  would  like  to  insert  Uiem 
in  the  Record  for  the  thoughtful  con- 
sideration of  my  qoUeagues. 

The  first  artiele,  which  appeared  in 
tbp  London  Times-  of  April  23,  1974.  re- 
'  fleets  general  dissent  from  right  and  left- 
wing  fiourcee  in  ^outH  Africa  of  Mi. 
YoiBter's  st«temenfai: 
.Ha.  Voasns  Amczm  FaimtB  urn  Foe  With 

V&  ff^.Vf^jqt»  Daanai.  or  Rsec  Dxbcbim- 

iiuxxoN  ts  Boxnn  Anu^A 

gtatcntents  ma(%»  by  Mr.  Vorster,  the 
'.^euth  African  Prime  Minister,  during  an 
American  television  Interview  have  caused  a 
■furof  here,  two  days  before  the  general 
election,  because  of  ttieir  misleading  nature. 

Mr.  Vorster  claimed  that  only  communists 
«i«re  banned  without  trial  In  the  Republic, 
that  they  were  entitled  to  be  glv»n  reasons 
for  tbelr  banning  and  )Oo«ld  have  the 
.Venning  orders  lifted  If  they  proved  they 
were  not  commvinlsts.  "this  was,  he  said,  "the 
M«li«t  thing  In  the  votI<^"^ 

its  also  suggested  that  pay  differences  were 
caused  by  lack  of  skills  rather  than  colour 
dlscThnlnatlon.  that  there  were  no  dispari- 
ties in  tnoo«Be  between  whites  and  blacks 
and  that  Job  reserratlan  regulations  did  not 
hinder  blacks. 

Oove;;nment  opponents  her*  have  been 
angered  .and  astounded  by  Mr,  Vorster's  as- 
sertions, made  during  an  lnter\'lew  with  Mr. 
WUUam  Buckley,  the  right-wing  television 
Intervl^wel' 'ahd  shown  nationally  In  the 
United  Btates  at  the  "<»eekend. 

Professors  of  law  at  Natal  and  Wltwaters- 
rand  Universities  have  pointed  out  that 
many  people  who  wcoe  «laat:ly  not  cc«nmu- 
nlftahave  been  banned,  tl)ai  reasons  for  ban- 
olags  are  v«o-  eeldoo)  glyen  aixl  that  in 
practice  it .  Is,  Impossible  tip,  ^ave  a  banning 
order  ^t  asidfe  by  tlie  Supreme  Court. 
'Both  right  and  left-wttg  trade  union  lead- 
ers tiave  contnidlcted '  Ml*.  Vorster's  claims 
regarding  labour  affairs." 

Ut:  Oett'Beetge,'  a  rlght^lng  union  lead- 
en said  Mr.  VotAbr'a  statemsnts  on  Job  res- 
•nratlon  conflicted  \ti^)k.  a  t»rdinal  plUar  of 
toe  Nationalist  Partes  labour  poUcy,  which 
was  that  a  whjj^.  worker  cov^  not,  to  his 
"lettlgBljt,    be  ■  replaced  ^pj    a  ^  n<pa-ii^^ 

The  Prime  Mlnliter's  Ctaltn  «hat'"ln  gen- 
eral, ertiplo^rs  In  SoUt^  AtHta  could  Are 
Issy  whites  antf  replarrf  tbem  with  fftdils- 
trlMM  blacks"  oa^ised  Mr.  Arthur  Ontbhelaar, 
•»  left' wing  tmlon  leader,  to  express  "sHinned 
•UTj^rlse  at  Mr.  Vorster's  ^gpo^ance  of  labour 
prac^ioe^',    ..        .    ,     ^     !,   ^,-, 

The  di^Upf^d  Unp^ess^^  were  caused  in 
the  int^yiew  nyjattx '  )>y  what  iic,.  Vorster 
fBlled  ttfsay.  For  eftUuiipTe  he  sajcl  that  Qov- 
emmcnt  leeis'.fttfhjr;  Mmaryed  paf' discrimina- 
tion on '  cdlour  ground!*  wit  failed  to  men- 
Uen  that  It  speclflcany  do4*  not  apply  to  the 
<Jo\'emment.  provincial 'or  local  authorities. 

Black  doctaj»k#«id  ivuraea,  for  Instance,  are 
paid  far  less  tl^  their  white  counterparts 
ror  »w:tly  the  sam^  worjc.    .', 

Mt-.Sj^  S«iwarz^.  tTie  le^dfer  of  the  oppo- 
sition trfttid  Party,  has  now  challenged  Mr. 
^<*'«M' to  maiurihls  tertvlslon  claims  a  real- 
ly »fio«thA|r»e»._'r    . 

"However,  he  cmuts  to  mentlcm  tbat  this 
Act  Is  p^  afipllcable  to  the  Central  Oovem- 
nient  Itself,  to  Provincial  Administrations 
^d  to  local  authorities — and  It  is  mainly 
here  that  sertons  dlscrtmtnatlon  in  earnings 
exists  and  has  ddne  for  many  years. 
"'  "There  are  large  g^s  Ifa'^the  earnings  be- 
tween Wixtte  doctors  and  nurses  and  their 


Coloiured  and  African  countraparts  who  have 
the  B^me  training. 

"These  gape  are  also  found  among  people 
who  do  akiUed  artisan  and  semi-skilled  oper- 
ative work,"  he  said.     , 

Mrs.  Helen  Suzman.  Progressive  Party  MP 
for  Houghton,  agreed  that  Mr.  Vorster  did 
not  appear  to  be  conyeraant  with  the  Indus- 
trial Conciliation  Act. 

"If  a  lEzy  White  man  who  ts  In  a  closed 
8h<^  occupation  is  flred  there  is  not  the 
slightest  chance  of  employing  a  Black  man 
"In  his  place. 

"The  Government  has  also  always  encour- 
aged the  conventional  colour  bar  and  this 
too  inhibits  the  replacement  of  Whites  by 
Blacks,"  she  said. 

An  African  Bantustan  leader  denies 
Mr.  Vorster's  claim  that  Africans  were 
satisfied  Mth  the  land  reserved  for  them 
In  South  Africa,  in  the  following  Rand 
Dally  Mail  article  of  April  22,  1974: 
M&NGOPE  Sats  :  I  Do  Not  Agree 

Chief  Lucas  Mangope,  Chief  Minister  of 
Bophutha-Tswana,  dl^igreed  yesterday  with 
information  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Vorster, 
gave  an  American  interviewer  on  television 
at  the  weekend. 

Ui.  Vorster.  Interviewed  by  Mr.  William 
BUckley  In  a  programme  screened  before  mil- 
lions of  American  televiewers  at  the  weekend, 
was  asked  about  the  14  per  cent  of  land 
"reserved"  for  the  homelands. 

Mr.  Vorster  told  his  interriewer:  "It  is  not 
a  question  of  It  being  reserved  of  them." 

Mr.  Vorster  then  told  how  the  African 
tribes  had  moved  down  from  the  middle  of 
Africa  at  the  time  the  Whites  were  moving 
up  from  the  Cape. 

He  also  told  about  the  passing  of  the  1936 
Land  Act. 

Mr.  Buckley  then  asked:  "Tour  point  Is 
that,  historically,  that  land  irtilcb  Is  theirs 
contlBfues  to  be  theirs." 

Mt.  Vorster  told  him:  "They  settled  that 
land;  they  picked  that  lan^l.  And  let  me 
say  tb&t.  from  an  agrlcultuna  and  rainfall 
point  p(  view,  it  is  the  best  land  in  South 
Africa." 

Chief  Mangope  said  last  night:  "I  don't 
agree  that,  historically,  we  are  satisfled.  In 
fact'  the  1936  Land  Act  dispossessed  us  of 
laiid." 

On  the  point  of  the  land  being  the  best  in 
South  Africa,  Gblef  Mangope  claimed  that 
all  the  Homelands  shared  only  20  per  cent 
of  the  ^r^)}<R  lwi«l  of  the  country. 

The  General  Secretary  of  the  Trade 
Uhloft'Oouncll  of  South  Africa  pohits  out 
•hi  th*  April  22,  1974,  Rand  DaUy  Mall 
that  the  Prime  Minister's  statements  on 
labor  practices  contradict  the  actual 
procedures  of  the  Wttnlstry^  of  Labor: 
VoBsmnt  "Stuhs"  Tccm  Chbt 

The  general  secretary  of  the  Trade  Union 
Council  of  South  Africa.  Mr.  Arthur  Orobbe- 
laar,  said  last  night  he  was  stunned  by  some 
of  the  assertions  made  by  the  Prime  Minister, 
Mr.  Vorster,  about  South  Africa's  labour  poli- 
cies and  practices  in  his  American  television 
Interview. 

Mr.  Orobbelaar  was  referring  to  Mr.  Vor- 
ster's claims  that:  In  general,  employers  In 
South  Africa  could  fire  lazy  Whites  and  re- 
place them  with  industrious  Blacks  and  that 
pay  discrimination  was  based  on  differences 
in  skills  rather  thaa  skin  colour. 

Mr.  Gert  Beetge,  Rlghtwlng  trade  union 
leader  and  a  leading  light  in  the  Herstlgte 
Nasionale  Party,  said  Mr.  Vorster  had  directly 
contradicted  the  National  Party's  laboiir 
pcdlcy  as  set  out  In  Its  election  manifesto. 

This  policy  rested  on  four  pniars,  the  ttrst 
and  most  cardinal  one  stating:   "A  VITblte 


worker  may  not,   to  his  detriment,  be  re- 
placed by  a  Non-V^hlte  worker." 

Mr.  Beetge  said  Mr.  Vorster  had  now  "dis- 
played a  credibility  gap  as  wide  as  the  Colo- 
rado Canyon". 

IGNORANCE 

Mr.  Orobbelaar  said  Mr.  Vorster's  state- 
ments directly  contradicted  the  practices  of 
the  Minister  of  Labour,  Mr.  Marais  VUJoen, 
and  he  was  "stunned  by  the  Prime  Minister's 
ignorance". 

"The  Minister  of  Labour  has  consistently 
stated  that  no  Non-White  wlU  ever  replace  a 
White  as  long  as  there  are  Whites  available 
for  the  Job,"  Mr.  Orobbelaar  said. 

On  pay  discrimination,  he  said :  "The  Prime 
Minister  correctly  states  that  the  Industrial 
Conciliation  Act  outlaws  discrimination  In 
earnings. 


THIRD  ANNIVERSARY  OF  CONSTI- 
TUTION OP  REPUBLIC  OF  SRI 
LANKA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Fotrr)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
May  22.  marks  the  third  anniversary  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Sri 
Lanka  which  was  adopted  by  its  people 
in  1972.  This  document  declared  Sri 
Lanka  a  Republic  and  pledged  to  ad- 
vance "the  fundamental  rights  and 
freedoms  of  all  citizens."  When  Sri  Lanka 
achieved  its  independence  in  1948  the 
late  Prime  Minister  S.W.R.D.  Bandara- 
naike  stated  on  that  occasion  that 
achieving  pohticsJ  freedom  for  the  peo- 
ple had  no  meaning  unless  it  was  accom- 
panied by  the  larger  economic  freedoms 
of  freedom  from  want,  poverty,  hunger, 
and  disease. 

From  that  moment  on.  the  Govern- 
ment of  Sri  Lanka  has  consistently 
sought  to  give  this  economic  content  to 
its  political  independence  and  instituted 
a  wide  variety  of  remarkable  measures 
in  the  areas  of  education,  health,  and 
living  standards.  Much  of  the  success 
of  these  programs  was  possible,  because 
Sri  Lanka  had  enjoyed  a  comparatively 
favorable  balance  of  trade,  but  as  Is  the 
case  with  many  developing  countries,  the 
increasing  prices  of  essential  Imports 
has  more  than  outpaced  the  prices  real- 
ized from  her  exports  even  though  vig- 
orous and  successful  efforts  have  been 
instituted  to  quantitatively  increase  such 
exports.  Sri  Lanka  has  recently  com- 
pleted successful  negotiations  with  the 
IBRD  and  the  IMF  whitdi  decided  to  ex- 
tend economic  assistarvce  to  help  that 
nation  continue  its  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

It  was  my  personal  pleasure  to  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  visit  Sri  Lanka 
and  to  meet  with  many  of  its  citizens 
and  government  officials  and  discuss 
with  them  problems  of  great  mutual 
interest.  I  was. then  aod  continue  to  be 
deei^  impressed  by  the  determination 
and  abiUty  of  the  citizais  and  Govern- 
ment of  Sri  Lanka  to  continue  the  record 
of  achievement  that  country  has  estab- 
lished' in  domestic  and  international 
affairs. 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  extend  my 
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best  wishes  to  the  Oovemment  of  Sri 
Lanka  on  the  occasion  of  the  third  anni- 
versary of  its  Republic  Day. 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  LOAN  TO 
SOVIET  UNION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Ooni)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  has  approved  a  $180 
million  low-Interest  loan  to  the  Soviet 
Union  as  part  of  a  $400  million  deal  to 
build  a  giant  fertilizer  manufacturing 
complex  in  the  Soviet  Union.  This  is  the 
largest  American  loan  of  its  type  to  the 
Soviets  in  our  history. 

The  bank  credit  will  be  financed  with 
fimds  raised  by  the  Export-Import  Bank 
through  its  resources  as  a  Oovemment 
agency  and  using  financial  resources  es- 
tablished initially  by  Government  appro- 
priations. The  loan  Is  at  a  bargain  base- 
ment rate  of  6  percent.  As  we  all  know, 
U.S.  banks  are  now  loaning  money  to 
their  best  American  commercial  custom- 
ers at  11.5  percent  or  more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  spoken  out  many 
times  against  this  kind  of  loan  to  the 
Soviets.  I  and  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  joined  in  legislation  to  prohibit  the 
loans.  The  desperate  need  of  the  legis- 
lation has  been  underscored  by  this  latest 
loan  approval.  It  is  so  outrageous  that  it 
defied  comprehension. 

At  the  same  time  our  Nation's  farming 
commimltles  are  In  the  grip  of  the  most 
severe  fertilizer  crisis  in  recent  history, 
the  U.S.  government  is  bankrolling  fer- 
tilizer factories  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Some  farmers  in  the  First  District  of 
Georgia  are  facing  bankruptcy,  because 
they  cannot  get  enough  fertilizer  to  sal- 
vage their  com  crops.  The  U.8.  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultiire  has  told  me  that  it  is 
powerless  to  help,  but  now  another  arm 
of  the  U.S.  Government  is  dolling  out 
millions  of  dollars  to  build  fertilizer  fac- 
tories in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Georgia  farmers  this  week  are  begin- 
ning to  blow  up  com  crops  in  a  desperate 
attempt  to  plant  other  crops  that  do 
not  require  nitrogen  fertilizer.  Some 
farmers,  who  have  already  treated  their 
crops  with  Insecticide,  do  not  even  have 
this  option,  because  the  insecticide  would 
kin  new  plantings.  How  can  I  explain  to 
those  farmers  why  we  have  no  resources 
to  help  them,  but  we  have  $180  minion 
to  manufacture  fertilizer  in  Russia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  we  do  not  stop  this 
loan,  every  Member  of  Congress  is  going 
to  face  his  own  personal  Impeachment 
trial  at  the  ballot  box  the  next  time  he 
goes  before  his  home  State  voters.  TTie 
White  House  Is  railroading  this  loan 
through  at  top  ^>eed  as  part  of  its  plan  of 
detente  with  the  Soviets.  We  may  win 
some  Und  of  phony  peace  with  the  Rus- 
sians, but  we  win  start  a  war  in  every 
rural  community  in  the  United  States. 

We  are  told  that  this  loan  wlU  help 
ease  our  own  fertilizer  crisis,  because  ulti- 
mately we  win  be  able  to  buy  Soviet  fer- 
tilizer made  at  the  new  plants.  That 


argiunent  Itself.  Mr.  Speaker,  shoiild  be 
enough  to  defeat  the  loan  altogether. 
Surely  we  learned  some  kind  of  lesson 
about  the  rellabiUty  of  foreign  resources 
during  the  Arab  oU  embargo.  In  that  in- 
stance, the  Soviet  Union  itself  urged  the 
Arabs  to  shut  off  oiu-  oU  supplies.  Why 
should  we  expect  the  Soviets  to  guarantee 
fertUizer  supplies? 

The  fertilizer  crisis  Is  a  fact,  and  It 
has  hit  or  wlU  hit  every  farming  com- 
munity in  America.  Farmers  last  year 
amwered  the  caU  of  the  administration 
to  plant  every  extra  inch  of  land  available 
to  increase  production. 

Now  they  find  that  the  Government 
ignored  the  fact  that  there  would  be  no 
fertilizer  to  support  that  planting. 

The  Government  is  standltkg  by  while 
farmers  may  be  financially  ruined  by 
Government  error.  Tliere  is  no  money 
to  salvage  American  farmers  struggling 
to  feed  other  Americans,  but  there  is 
money  to  buUd  fertilizer  factories  In 
Russia.  That  Is  a  sorry  commentary  on 
our  Govenunent. 

Legislation  is  pending  now  which 
would  block  this  loan  to  the  Soviets.  It 
must  be  approved. 


STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

ytr.  CHARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day Introduced  a  bUl  to  make  certain 
amendments  to  title  IV  of  the  mi^r 
Education  Act.  Title  IV  of  the  act  deals 
with  student  financial  assistance,  and 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
of  which  I  am  chairman.  Is  currently  in 
the  midst  of  extended  hearings  on  stu- 
dent assistance,  with  the  intentiot  of  re- 
porting to  this  House  this  year  a  new 
title  IV,  which  I  hope  we  can  have  on 
the  statute  books  weU  before  the  ciu-rent 
law  expires. 

The  bin  I  am  today  introducing  does 
only  one  thing.  It  strikes  aU  the  expira- 
tion dates  on  student  assistance  pro- 
grams, and  extends  them  for  3  more 
years.  Most  of  those  expiration  dates  are 
June  30,  1975.  One  or  two  later  dates  in- 
volve residual  authority  on  loan  programs 
which  are  nonetheless  scheduled  to  ex- 
pire on  June  30. 1975. 

I  am  not  introducing  this  blU,  because 
I  believe  for  one  moment  that  aU  we  are 
going  to  have  to  do  in  the  new  title  IV 
is  to  extend  existing  law  for  3  more  years. 
I  think  there  are  going  to  have  to  be 
changes,  some  of  major  proportions, 
some  of  rather  minor  substance.  I  do  not 
know  yet.  and  I  hope  aU  of  us  can  keep 
our  Judgments  under  control  untU  the 
hearings  have  brought  us  the  mature 
views  of  experts  and  practitioners  in  this 
field,  ^lat  the  new  title  IV  should  be. 

But  I  have  introduced  this  legislation 
today  in  order  to  preserve  the  subcom- 
mittee's legislative  options,  and  to  give 
us  a  base  on  which  to  construct  the  real 
new  title  IV. 


INDIA'S    TEST    OP    A    NUCLEAR 
EXPLOSIVE 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  Us  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  nilnols.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  weekend  India  announced  that  at- 
10:35  p.m.  EDT,  on  May  17,  1974,  a  nu- 
clear  explosive  was  tested  in  northwest 
India.  The  device  was  tested  at  a  burial 
depth  of  100  meters — 330  'feet.  Its  yield 
was  approximately  IS  kilotons.  It  wito 
stated  that  the  device  produced  a  crater 
and  released  a  smaU  amount  of  radioac- 
tivity. According  to  the  announcement  of 
the  Indian  Government,  the  test  was  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  nuclear  ex- 
plosives for  peaceful  purposes  such  as 
mining  and  earth  moving. 

Fundamentally,  I  believe  the  situaUoo 
Is  a  setback  to  our  nuclear  weapons  noo- 
prollferation  course  and,  therefore,  an 
unfortunate  one.  There  is  no  significant 
difference  between  a  basic  device  for 
peaceful  purposes  and  a  basic  atomic 
weapon.  The  device  used  was  apparently 
an  aU-Indian  product,  the  result  of 
India's  natural'  ursuilum  reactor,  and  its 
own  processing  and  fabrication  activities. 
The  net  effect  is  that  a  sixth  nation  must 
be  added  to  the  list  of  countries  with 
nuclear  weapons  capabUlty.  In  my  vlt/W, 
this  is  bound  to  have  an  unstabillidng  ef- 
fect in  the  field  of  international  reLatioos. 
I  do  not  know  what  India  wlU  do  next. 
Conceivably  she  could  stop  at  this  point 
and  make  no  more  nuclear  devices.  She 
certainly  could  avoid  embarking  on  a 
program  to  develop  deUvery  systems.  But 
the  effect  on  other  potential  weapons'  na- 
tions will  be  irreversible.  In  the  face  of 
this  unsettling  (development,  we  must 
continue  and  intensify  our  efforts  to  re- 
duce proUferatlon. 

Those  who  have  foUowed  the  progrest 
of  various  nations  in  the  nuclear  fleU 
catmot  be  sunnised  by  this  technical 
accomplishment  of  India.  Going  back  to 
the  1940'8  the  late  Dr.  Homi  Bhabba.  first 
chairman  of  the  Indian  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  started  to  buUd  up  com- 
petence in  the  nuclear  field.  India  has  an 
Atomic  Research  Center  in  Tromi>ay, 
now  named  the  Bhabba  Atomic  Research 
Center — ^BARC — with  a  staff  of  nearly 
10,000,  of  which  2,000  are  sdentlsti. 
Three  research  reactors  are  located  at 
BARC.  India  also  has  its  own  sources  of 
uranium  and  thotlupi,  reactor  fuel 
manufacturing  plaht^  and  chemical  re- 
processing facilities.  The  chemical  r»- 
processlng  plant,  which  Is  capable  of  ex- 
tracting Plutonium  from  irradiated  fuel 
elements,  started  operation  in  1944. 

In  addition  India  has  two  UJB.-t;fiK 
power  reactors  which  began  operatkm  1b 
1969.  A  total  of  four  Ganadlan-type 
heavy  water  moderated,  natural  uraniuin 
fueled  reactors  are  also  in  various  piiMM 
of  startup  or  coivstruction.  These  power 
facilities  are  subject  to  Intematiooil 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards  in- 
spection to  assure  that  material  Is  not 
diverted  for  other  purposes. 

India  has  had  a  40-thermal  mega- 
watt research  reactor  imder  operatton 
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since  the  early  1960's.  This  is  the  Cana- 
da-India reactor — CIRUS — which  uti- 
lises natural  uranium  and  heavy  water. 
Such  a  reactor  could  produce  6  to  10 
Idlograms  of  plutonlum  per  year,  de- 
pending on  Its  operating  schedule.  This 
reactor  is  not  subject  to  inspection,  but 
the  Canadians  were  assured  by  the  In- 
dians that  the  reactor  would  be  used 
only  for  peaceful  purposes.  However,  use 
of  the  material  produced  by  this  reactor 
for  the  device  tested  last  week  would 
have  been  consistent  with  the  Indian 
view  that  the  application  under  develop- 
ment was  a  peacefiil  one.  The  event 
means  that  India  has  gone  ahead  and 
spent  the  time,  money  and  effort  to  de- 
velop nuclear  explosives,  and  now  has 
the  proven  ablUty  to  produce  them. 

Here  is  a  tabiUation  of  the  slgnicant 
test  dates  for   the   six   countries  with 
demonstrated    atomic    explosive    capa- 
bility. 
SicNincAirT    Datxs    in    Nuclzab    WkAPOWs 

TUTtNO — WKSTOUf    HkKISPHOU    DaTXS 
TnOTB)    STATES 

Pint  atomic  device — July  16,  1946. 

Pint  thermonuclear   device — October   31, 

1952. 

Pint 
Pint 
1953. 


atomic  device — October  29,  1949. 
thermonuclear    device — Augvut 


19. 


Pint 
Plrrt 

Plrrt 
Pim 

1906. 

Pint 
Pint 


UNITKD   KINGDOM 

atomic  device — October  8,  1962. 
thermonuclear  device — May  le,  1967. 

FKANCK 

atomic  device — ^February  13,  1960. 
thermonuclear  device — September  24. 

COMmrKIST   CHIKA 

atomic  device — October   16.   1964. 
thermonuclear  device — June  17,  1967. 


Pint  atomic  device — May  17,  1974. 

We  must  continue  to  strive  to  obtain 
adopUon  of  the  Non-Prollferatlon 
Treaty.  India,  Incidentolly,  along  with  a 
number  of  countries,  is  not  as  yet  a  sig- 
natory. We  must  also  continue  our  efforts 
to  support  such  intematkmal  orgsmiza- 
tions  as  the  IntemaUonal  Atomic  En- 
trzj  Agency  in  its  efforts  to  audit  and 
Inspect  nuclear  activities  to  assure  that 
materials  are  not  diverted  for  nuclear 
explosives.  The  United  SUtes  in  connec- 
tion with  Its  cooperative  nuclear  power 
agreement  with  India  has  entered  into 
»  multilateral  agreement  with  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency  and 
India  which  provides  for  the  appUcatlon 
of  IAEA  safeguards  to  materials,  equlp- 
«Mnt,  or  devices  we  supply  under  our 
Prosram.  Safeguards  agahist  diversion 
of  nuclear  material  for  mUltary  purposes 
must  be  carried  out  on  an  international 
"Mis.  Accordingly  our  efforts  must  be 
•wwvgthened  In  support  of  such  efforts 
*•  IAEA. 

I  would  like  to  insert  \n  the  Record  at 
we  close  of  my  statement  two  brief  artl- 
««  snd  an  editorial  from  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  commenting  on  India's 
gnclear  test: 

y'q**a    AoPfCT'g    8AfXOT7A«0    NOTIB :     Il»DIA 

uiB>  Own   MATnuAi..    UmrcD   8TAm   P'kklb 
(By  Dan  Morgan) 

s.^fw^i'lf***"  "'P^M^i  strong  doubt  yeater- 
"■y  tnat  India  used  nsalonable  material  orig- 


inating In  this  country  to  detonate  Its  first 
nuclear  exploelon  Friday. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission said  that  since  1969  the  agency  has 
supplied  India  with  141,000  kilograms  of 
uranium  enriched  to  3  to  3  per  cent  purity, 
for  uae  In  the  Amerlcan-bullt  400-mega- 
watt  electric  power  reactor  in  Tarapiir,  60 
miles  north  of  Bombay. 

However,  the  spokesman  said,  all  the  mate- 
rial was  supplied  under  international  safe- 
guards that  require  accountability  of  the  ma- 
terial after  it  is  used. 

"We  are  satisfied  that  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguard  system  has 
worked."  the  ofllcial  said.  "We  have  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  material  (used  In  the 
explosion)  can^e  from  the  United  States." 

Government  experts  said  yesterday  that  It 
was  technically  feasible  for  IndU  to  have 
produced  the  explosion,  which  took  place  In 
the  Great  Indian  Desert  in  Hajasthan,  from 
locally  mined  and  locally  processed  mate- 
rials. 

Asked  yesterday  If  the  Soviet  Umon  or 
some  other  country  had  supplied  the  mate- 
rUl,  Indian  Ambassador  T.  N.  Kaul  said  "ab- 
solutely not."  He  added : 

"We  have  scrupulously  observed  our  agree- 
ments with  the  U.S.  and  Canada  and  pro- 
duced this  entirely  Indigenously.  It  Is  a 
great  tribute  to  our  acientlsta  that  we  could 
do  ao." 

State  Department  spokesman  John  King 
said  In  reference  to  the  entry  of  India  Into 
the  five-memtwr  nuclear  club: 

"The  UjS.  has  always  been  against  nuclear 
proliferation  for  the  adverse  Impact  It  will 
have  on  world  stability." 

Ambassador  Kaui  took  issue  with  this,  say- 
ing that  the  explosion  was  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses and  couldn't  affect  world  stability. 

However,  diplomats  here  scoffed  at  India's 
assertions  that  the  newly  unleashed  power 
was  solely  for  industrial  mining  or  slmUar 
purposes. 

'This  is  rather  pitiful,"  said  one  diplomat. 
"The  United  StatM,  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
with  far  more  advanced  technology,  have  had 
enough  trouble  using  nuclear  exploalTea  for 
peaceful  applications." 

Some  diplomats  took  the  view  that  the 
Indian  explosion  might  put  pressure  on  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  halt 
their  own  underground  testing  program. 
Many  cotmtrles  such  as  India  resent  the  fact 
that  the  superpowers  have  gone  ahead  with 
refinements  of  their  nuclear  ezploeivee  wbUe 
admoniahing  other  nations  against  "prolif- 
eration." 

India  signed  the  1963  partial  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty,  but  not  the  1968  non-prolifera- 
tion treaty. 

Canada  helped  India  buUd  a  40-megawatt 
natural  uranium  research  reactor  In  Trombay 
in  1960,  under  bilateral  controls  prohibiting 
non-peaceful  end  uaes  for  the  uranium  but 
differences  arose  over  the  interpretation  of 
thu.  India  maintains  that  the  exploelon  waa 
for  peacefiU  purposea. 

India  has  no  enrichment  plant  of  Its  own. 
But  It  does  have  xiranltun  supplies.  One  by- 
product of  the  natural  xumnium  used  in  re- 
actors such  as  the  one  at  Trombay  Is  pluto- 
mum  used  in  bombs.  The  plutonlum  must 
be  separated  from  other  waste  products  in  a 
complicated  process.  A  facility  for  such  a 
process  exists  at  Trombay. 

Abound  tot  Woau>:  Inhu  Hints  of  Sxcond 
A-Blast 

BoKBAT. — Chairman  Horn!  Sethna  of  In- 
dia's Atomic  Energy  Commission  said  yes- 
terday the  country  may  set  off  a  second  nu- 
clear explosion  soon  if  it  la  felt  that  mot« 
data  Is  required. 

Sethna  said  a  ocHnplete  evaluation  of 
India's  first  nuclear  test  In  the  western  In- 
dUn   desert  last   Saturday  would   take  ttx 


months  and  there  oould  be  more  exploelona 
after  that. 

Sethna  denied  that  India  had  broken  in- 
ternational commitments  by  exploding  the 
bomb.  His  denial  was  in  response  to  criti- 
cism voiced  by  Canadian  External  Affairs 
Minister  MltcheU  Sharp. 

Sharp  said  Canada  had  co<^>erated  with 
Indian  research  into  nuclear  energy  on  con- 
dition that  it  be  confined  to  peaceful  pur- 
poses. He  said  Canada  saw  no  distinction  be- 
tween nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  and 
military  purpoees. 

Earlier,  Indian  Defense  Minister  Jagjlvan 
Ram  said  In  an  Interview  that  India  would 
never  use  its  nuclear  capacity  for  mUltary 
purposes. 

"Our  armed  forces  know  this  is  not  for 
their  use."  Jagjlvan  told  the  Indian  Express. 

At  the  United  Nations  in  New  York,  Secre. 
tary  General  Kurt  Waldhelm  expressed  'seri- 
ous concern"  over  the  Indian  nuclear  explo- 
sion. 

India's  Nuclear  Bomb 
India's  "peaceful  nuclear  explosion  experi- 
ment" Is.  first  of  all,  the  test  of  a  bomb.  Not 
only  Is  there  no  real  distinction  between  a 
military  and  peaceful  exploelon,  but  even  the 
United  States,  with  all  Its  time  and  tech- 
nology, has  yet  to  find  a  single  feasible  peace- 
ful use  for  nuclear  explosives.  For  India  to 
call  its  explosion  "peaceful"  and  to  abjure  all 
mUltary  Intent  Is,  in  a  word,  rubbish.  It  Is 
Immaterial  that  other  countries,  in  going 
nuclear,  have  used  the  same  hyperbole.  In- 
dian scientists,  if  not  Indian  politicians,  are 
too  knowledgeable  to  claim  otherwise  with  a 
straight  face.  The  fact  Is  that  India,  which 
has  long  had  the  capability  to  do  so,  has  now 
gone  nuclear  In  the  political-military  sense. 
It  becomes  the  first  country  in  10  years — an 
interval  which  many  had  hoped  would  Itself 
create  a  i>ermanent  barrier  against  new  mem- 
bers— to  Join  the  nuclear  club. 

Its  "right"  to  Join  is  imdlsputed:  It  Is  a 
sovereign  state.  Nor  can  it  be  faulted  for 
violating  the  nuclear  non-proliferation 
treaty,  which  It  never  accepted.  New  Delhi 
did  accept  the  partial  test-ban  treaty  for- 
bidding underground  teats  which  vent  and 
spew  fallout  across  national  frontiers,  but 
no  such  pollution  has  been  reported — so 
far.  Certainly  no  American  or  Russian  or 
Briton  or  F^nchman  or  Chinese  can  fairly 
contend  that  his  country  has  set  an  example 
of  nuclear  restraint  deserving  emulation  by 
other  states.  Nor  have  the  first  five  members 
of  the  nuclear  club  made  the  international 
environment  so  safe  and  orderly  that  no 
"nth"  country  could  possibly  have  poUtlcal 
reason  to  make  Its  own  bomb. 

For  aU  this,  the  Indian  explosion  is  the 
height  of  Irresponsibility.  Whatever  the  sup- 
posed gains  in  national  pride  and  govern- 
mental prestige  and  regional  political  stand- 
ing, the  blast  can  only  further  aggravate 
Pakistan's  fears  of  Indian  domination  and 
slow  the  normalization  process  that  had 
been  unfolding  recently  in  the  South  Asia 
subcontinent.  In  a  wider  orbit,  the  Indian 
test  wUI  In  effect  license  and  strengthen  In 
various  other  countries — Japan  comes  quick- 
ly to  mind — the  Internal  forces  partial  to 
building  national  nuclear  bombe.  Many  peo- 
ple and  many  nations  have  become  habitu- 
ated to  the  existence  of  nuclear  weapons,  but 
their  proliferation  is  no  more  safe  and  ac- 
ceptable now  for  having  been  out  of  our 
immediate  consciousness  in  recent  years.  The 
United  Nations  is  scheduled  to  hold  a  con- 
ffirence  next  year  to  review  and  firm  up  the 
non-proliferation  treaty  The  conference  and 
Its  cause  have  been  dealt  a  heavy  blow. 

But  the  most  disturbing  aspect  of  India's 
"achievement"  Is  that  Mrs.  Gandhi's  govern- 
ment could  have  chosen  to  spend  on  it  tens 
If  not  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  that 
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could  hkve  been  so  much  better  spent  on  the 
needs  of  the  Indian  people.  In  the  light  of 
the  Inunenae  and  groviing  privation  spread 
through  India,  it  is  appalling  that  a  sym- 
bolic prestige  project  has  taken  priority 
over  steps  to  alleviate  mass  poverty.  India  is 
asking  the  United  States  Tor  food  and  eco- 
nomic aid  these  days.  Americans  can  hardly 
avoid  asking  In  turn  to  what  extent  their 
help  merely  serves  to  buy  India  a  nuclear 
bomb. 


JOINT  CONGRESSIONAL  C?OMMIT- 
TEE  ON  ATOMIC  ENERGY  AN- 
NOUNCES PLANS  FOR  A  STUDY 
OP  TRANSPORTATION  OP  NU- 
CLEAR MATERIALS 

(BCr.  PRICE  of  HUnods  asked  and  was 
■"given  permission  to  extend  lals  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Recoki)  I  Include  herewith  a  press  release 
announcing  formation  of  a  special  panel 
to  study  the  transportation  of  nuclear 
materials: 

Joint  Conchessionai.  Commtttex  on  Atouic 
BicDicT   Ajtnoixnces   Plans   roa   a   Stxjdt 

or  T«ANSPO«TATION  or   NUCLEAB  Matxbials 

Congressman  Mel  Price,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  announced  the  selection  of  a  special 
panel  to  study  the  transportation  of  nuclear 
materials  from  the  standpoints  of  nuclear 
health  and  safety  and  the  safeguarding  of 
special  nuclear  material. 

Chairman  Price,  in  a  speech  on  the  House 
floor  on  April  24,  which  was  released  alozig 
with  related  documents  on  April  26,  stated 
his  intention  to  set  up  such  a  panel  to  look 
Into  the  shipment  of  radioisotopes,  enriched 
uranliim  and  plutonlum,  and  related  activi- 
ties, and  to  report  to  the  Committee  Its  find- 
ings and  recommendations  respecting  health 
and  safety  aspects  and  the  protection  of  such 
materials  from  loss  or  diversion. 

The  panel  announced  by  Congressman 
Price  win  be  composed  of  the  following 
members: 

lilr.  John  T.  Conway  (Chairman  of  the 
Panel).  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Consolidated  Edison  Com- 
pany. Formerly  Special  Agent  of  the  FBI  and 
Executive  Director  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  Mr.  Conway  Is  a  lawyer  and 
engineer. 

Mr.  Carmine  S.  Belllno.  formerly  Adminis- 
trative Assistant  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  in 
charge  of  the  FBTs  Accounting  Unit.  Mr. 
Belllno  is  a  certified  public  accountant.  He 
has  performed  a  special  survey  of  the  safe- 
guarding of  nuclear  materials  for  the  ABC. 

Dr  K  Z  Morgan,  Professor.  Nuclear  Engi- 
neering Department,  Georgia  Institute  of 
Technology.  Formerly  Director  of  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory  Health  Physics  Division 
(1943-72)  and  Cosmic  Hay  Physicist. 

Mi.  John  O.  Palfrey.  Professor  of  Law  at 
Columbia,  formerly  Dean.  Columbia  College, 
Atomic  Energy  Commissioner.  Fellow  Ken- 
nedy Institute  of  Politics  at  Harvard,  and 
Chalrmaji  of  the  AEC's  Advisory  Committee 
on  Nuclear  Materials  Safeguards. 

Or.  Theodore  B.  Taylor.  Chairman  of  In- 
ternational Beeearcb  and  Technology  Cor- 
poration. Formerly  consultant  to  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  on  Interna- 
tional aafeguards  of  nuclear  materials. 
Deputy  Director.  Defense  Atomic  Support 
Agency,  and  staff  member  of  the  Los  Alamos 
Scientific  Laboratory. 

Mr.  wuilam  Wegner,  Deputy  Director  of 


Naval  Reactors  Division  of  AEC  with  special 
responsibilities  In  regard  to  nuclear  mate- 
rials. 

In  announcing  the  selection  of  the  panel. 
Congressman  Price  said: 

"I  am  very  pleased  that  these  gentlemen 
have  agreed  to  undertake  this  study.  They 
are  Individuals  highly  knowledgeable  In  the 
various  fields  Involved  In  the  handling  of 
nuclear  materials,  r  am  sure  the  Committee 
and  the  public  will  benefit  from  their  review. 

1  want  to  thank  them  publicly  for  taking  on 
this  task." 

Congressman  Prloe  stated  that  he  has  asked 
the  panel  to  aim  to  complete  Its  review  In 

2  or  3  months  In  order  that  any  unsatisfac- 
tory conditions  which  may  be  found  to  exist 
can  be  quickly  corrected. 


MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Fred 
Seligman  testified  last  Friday  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on 
behalf  of  the  Association  of  Children  and 
Youth  Directors,  the  Ambulatory  Pedi- 
atric Association,  and  the  American  Pub- 
lic Health  Association  on  national  health 
plan  proposals.  His  testimony  which 
focused  on  programs  for  mothers  and 
children  was  excellent. 

For  the  Information  of  our  colleagues, 
I  am  appending  that  testimony: 
TESTOiONT  or  Fhxd  Sxlicman,  M.D.,  M.P.H.. 

ON    THX   SCBJBCT   OF   NaTIONAI.   HEALTH    In- 
SUaANCE   TO    THE    COMlCrTTEE    ON    WaTS    AND 

Means 

introduction 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Coca- 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  present  to  you  testimony  con- 
cerning HR  13870,  a  bill  amending  the  Social 
Seciu"ity  Act  and  establishing  a  Comprehen- 
sive National  Health  Insurance  Program. 

I  am  Fred  Seligman.  MJJ..  M.P.H.,  Director. 
Division  of  Comprehensive  Health  Care,  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Pediatrics  and  Assistant 
Professor  of  Psychiatry  at  the  University  of 
Miami  School  of  Medicine,  Miami.  Florida.  I 
am  here  as  Chairman  of  the  Association  of 
Children  and  Youth  Project  Directors.  In  this 
capacity  I  represent  the  staffs  of  the  slxty- 
elgbt  Children  and  Touth  Projects  throiigh- 
out  the  United  States  and  the  more  than 
500.000  children  and  youth  who  receive  com- 
prehensive health  services  tbroxigh  these 
programs.  My  remarks  are  also  on  behalf  of 
the  Ambulatory  Pediatric  Association,  a  na- 
tional association  of  more  tbaa  700  profes- 
sionals primarily  from  the  discipline  of  Pedi- 
atrics. The  Ambulatory  Pediatric  Association 
Is  the  major  pediatric  organization  in  thU 
country  that  Is  concerned  with  medical  edu- 
cation and  health  services  to  children  in  the 
ambulatory  or  outpatient  setting. 

My  remarks  are  additionally  on  behalf  of 
the  American  Public  Health  Association,  the 
major  national  health  association  In  this 
Nation.  This  organization  has  over  28.000 
active  members  from  all  health  disciplines. 

BASIC   CONCEPTS 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  MUls-Kennedy  BiU  Is 
an  excellent  Bill.  We  enthusiastically  sup- 
port Its  basic  concepts.  We  are  very  much 
aware  that  the  more  benefits  existing  in 
national  health  legislation,  the  greater  the 
cost.  Nothing  is  free,  especially  medical  care. 
Our  intent  is  not  to  comment  on  the  financ- 
ing of  the  BUI  other  than  to  note  that  the 
health  benefits  of  the  Bill  are  worth  the  fis- 


cal costs.  We  wish.  Instead,  to  refer  to  thoss 
aspects  of  the  Bill  that  realistically  can  bs 
Improved  by  modifications  resulting  from 
these  hearings. 

We  aie  especlaUy  pleased  with  the  prln- 
clples  embodied  In  this  Bill  in  regard  to 
mothers  and  children.  We  are  pleased  with 
the  extensive  coverage  for  mothers  and  chU- 
dren.  We  endorse  the  improvements  in  this 
Bill  relative  to  other  National  Health  Plan 
proposals.  However,  we  caution  the  Houst 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  a  Commlttes 
that  historically  has  appreciated  this  Nation's 
lack  of  a  strong  and  united  voice  of  conosn 
and  advocacy  for  mothers  and  especially  chfl. 
dren,  that  unless  this  Committee  malntaini 
a  specific  vigilance  for  mothers  and  chij. 
dren,  ultimate  political  comproml£es  in  thi 
process  of  final  passage  of  a  National  Health 
Program  may  be  at  the  expense  of  needed  snd 
cost-beneficial  coverage  for  mothers  and  chil- 
dren. 

NO  OEOUCTISLE  OR  CO-INSUHANCE  FOE  MATBUIU. 
AND  CHILD  HEALTH 

We  are  enthuslostlc  about  the  MUls-Ksn- 
nedy  Bill  because  there  appears  to  be  no  ds* 
ductlble  or  co-Insurance  required  for  preven- 
tive health  services  to  pregnant  mothers,  tsd 
for  specified  preventive  and  therapeutic  serr- 
ices  to  children.  It  appears,  however,  thst 
co-Insurance  for  preventive  services  for 
mothers  and  chl'dren  will  oe  restored.  W« 
wish  to  ro  on  record  as  supporting  the  wis- 
dom  of  the  concept  that  pre-natal  care  and 
family-planning.  Cental  care  and  vision  snd 
hearing  examinations  for  children  diidertbs 
age  of  13  years,  and  well -child  care  for  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  6  years  be  provided  with 
no  deductibles  or  co-insurance. 

PHYSICIAN  EXTENDER  SERVICES 

I  call  your  attention  to  section  3061  (w) 
of  the  Mills  Bill  which  defines  the  term 
"physician  extender  services".  The  two  spe- 
cialties unique  to  mothers  and  children, 
namely  obstetrics  and  pediatrics,  are  not 
specifically  named.  As  long  as  the  Bill  relsn 
to  specific  specialty  practice,  we  would  pro- 
pose amendments  to  Include  obstetrlcs-gy- 
necology  and  pediatrics,  as  well  as  psychiatry 
and  surgery.  This  would  result  in  the  inclu- 
sion of  two  of  the  most  effective  physidsn 
extenders  to  mothers  and  children,  namely 
the  nurse-mldwlfe  and  the  pediatric  nur» 
practitioner. 

We  would  additionally  recommend  tlM 
broadening  of  the  definition  of  "pbysldan 
extender  servloea"  In  30&l(w)  to  ^MClfl- 
cally  Include  In  addition  to  a  physician's  ■•• 
slstant  and  nurse  practitioner,  a  reglstsnd 
nurse,  a  public  health  nurse,  a  nuns- 
midwife,  a  nutritionist,  a  dletltUn.  and  s 
social  worker. 

We  propoee  a  doctor  of  medicine  or  osteop- 
athy that  is  an  Intern,  resident  or  fellow  bt 
Included  In  this  definition  because  a  pbj^ 
clan  trainee  la,  correctly,  not  Included  in  tbs 
definition  of  a  physician.  Physician  tralnsn 
have  generaUy  concentrated  in  seoondacT 
and  tertiary  hospitals  because  hospitals  csn 
be  re-lmbursed  for  their  services  on  s  «»- 
sonable  cost  basis.  Alternatively,  there  hsm 
been  few  Incentives  for  primary  care  prac- 
titioners to  have  physician  trainees  in  tbdr 
offices,  because  the  primary  physician  ess- 
not  legally  be  re-lmbursed  for  services  pro- 
vided by  the  trainee,  although  m  fact  thlt 
frequently  Is  not  adhered  to.  Allowing  phy- 
sician trainees  to  be  physician  eztenden 
would  encourage  and  expand  primary  snd 
ambulatory  care  training. 

VISION  AND    HXARINO   EXAMINATIOMB 

Section  2011(a)  (1)  (H)  Includes  a  coven< 
service  "developmental  vision  care  senrlea, 
as  defined  in  regulations,  routine  eye  Md 
vision  examinations,  and  eyeglasses,  for  la- 
dlvlduals  under  the  age  of  13;  and  "(I)  bMi' 
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|M  aids  and  examination  therefor,  for  In- 
dividuals under  the  age  of  13." 

We  believe  that  the  intent  of  these  pro- 
rtglons  is  for  meaningful  visual  and  auditory 
preventive  screening  of  children.  The  major- 
ity of  such  routine  vision  and  hearing  ex- 
Milnatlons  of  children  under  the  age  of  18 
Mars  are  performed  directly  or  under  the 
jupervlslon  of  pedUtrlclans  and  famUy  phy- 
rtclans.  For  this  reason,  we  feel  that  "Part 
I  8ec«.  205  (U)  and  (v),  Deanltions  of  Eye 
gad  Vision  Examinations,  and  Hearing  Aids 
md  Examinations"  reqtilre  re-deflnitlon.  We, 
therefore,  suggest  that  a  comprehensive  vis- 
ual system  evaluation  In  chUdren  be  defined 
to  include  assessment  of  visual   and  color 
acuity,  ocular  neuromotor  functioning,  and 
fundoscopic    examination    performed    by    a 
physician    or    other    individual    who    may 
legally  perform  such  an  examination  In  the 
SUte   in   which   it   is   performed,   or   by   a 
physician -extender  under  his  direct  super- 
vision. We  define  a  comprehensive  auditory 
icieening  evaluation  in  children  to  Include 
usessment  of  the  tympanic  membrane,  bone 
tnd  air  conduction  and  pure  tone  audlom- 
atry    tA    accepted    tbiasbold    leveU,    per- 
formed by  a  physician,  clinical  audlologUt. 
or  other  Individual  who   may  legally  per- 
form such  an  examination  In  the  State  In 
which  it  Is  performed,  or  by  a  physician- 
extender  under  hla  direct  supervUlon. 
roxictJLART 
We  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  Section 
a(H7(a)  (1)  (A).  This  section  defines  the  Na- 
tional Health  Insurance  Formulary  Commit- 
tee. Because  children  have  special  needs,  at 
Issst  one  of  the  mdlvlduals  on  this  Conunlt- 
tse  should  be  an  expert  In  pediatric  medi- 
cine or   pediatric   pharmacology.   We   addi- 
tionally wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  Sec. 
3047(2)  (A)    which   refers   to  the  categories 
of  drugs  within  the  National  Health  Insur- 
snce  Formulary.  We  find  the  suggested  ther- 
apeutic categories  restrictive  from  a  pedi- 
atric point   of   view,   perhaps   underscoring 
our  belief,  that  unless  such  committees  have 
Inputs    from    professionals    experienced    In 
dealing  with  the  unique  problems  of  chU- 
dren.  such    needs    tend    to    be    overlooked. 
Antibiotics  are  not  on  the  list,  and  should 
be.  Tills  omission  may  be  an  oversight.  Anti- 
biotics are  not  only  utilized  as  therapeutic 
sgents,  but  also  as  preventive  agents.  For 
example,  antlbotics  are  used  to  treat  chil- 
dren with  middle  ear  infections  to  prevent 
hearing  loss,  to  treat  chUdren  with  Impetigo 
to  prevent  glomerulonephritis,  to  treat  chil- 
dren  with    strep    throat    to    prevent   rheu- 
matic fever  and  sub-acute  bacterial  endo- 
osrdltls.   We   would   recommend   that   as   a 
minimum,   antlbotlc   coverage   be   available 
to  children   under  age    13   years  and   as  a 
therapeutic  venereal  disease  agent  to  all  per- 
sons, regardless  of  age. 

We  would  also  disagree  with  the  BlU's 
specific  exclusion  of  phenobarbltal  aa  aB 
anU-convulslve  agent.  While  It  may  be  the 
case  that  phenobarbltal  Is  considered  a  sec- 
ondary antl-convulsant  In  adults,  this  Is 
not  the  case  In  children.  Phenobarbltal  Is  a 
valuable  antl-convulsant  In  ehUdren  and 
should  be  covered  at  least  untU  •«•  13  years. 
Bspetltlve  convulsions  m  children  Is  an  ac- 
cepted cause  of  mental  retardation  and  such 
exclusion  would  Increase  the  Intellectual  def- 
icits among  our  Nation's  young.  We  would 
■ISO  recommend  drug  coverage  until  age  13 
years  for  certain  mlscellaneoxis  pharmaceutl- 
«sis  used  In  the  treatment  of  specific  child- 
hood conditions  Including  cystic  fibrosis, 
phenylketonuria,  and  other  enxyme  deficiency 
dlseaase.  parasitic  conditions.  speolAo  be- 
lisvior  disorders  m  chUdhood,  chUdhood  de- 
pression, specific  nutritional  defldenciea  In- 
cluding iron  deficiency,  and  electrolyte  re- 
placement therapy  on  an  ambulatory  basis. 
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In  addition,  we  would  recommend  the  pro- 
vision of  Inexpensive  mist  vaporizers  for 
asthmatic  chUdren  under  age  13  years  for 
the  prevention  of  asthmatic  attacks  In  chil- 
dren from  low  Income  famUlee  as  set  forth 
In  Section  2033(b). 

ACCCB8IBILITT  OP  HEALTH  RESCCBCES 

A  major  Improvement  of  the  Mills  Bill 
compared   to  other   legislative   proposals   is 
its  recognition  of  the  basic  components  of  a 
national  health  plan;   that  is.  accessibility 
to  and  development  of  available  health  re- 
sources, and  removal  of  financial  barriers. 
We  Interpret  the  creation  of  a  Health  Re- 
sources Development  Board  for  the  pxirpoee 
of    assuring    "that   health   services   covered 
under  Titles  V,  XVin,  and  XX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  are  accessible  to  every  Ameri- 
can". We  are  encouraged  by  the  broad  man- 
date of  purpose  proposed  In  the  Title  IV. 
Sec.    401(2)     amendments    to    the    Public 
Health    Service    Act.    "to    accelerate    and 
broaden   current  Federal   Programs".   How- 
ever, exUtlng  "ntle  V  legislation  relating  to 
major  federal  programs  for  mothers  and  chil- 
dren pertrlcts  current  Title  V  Programs  from 
such  acceleration  unless  both  Titles  IV  and 
ZIV  as  propoMd  In  HB  18870  are  modified. 
nmxNOTHENiNG  cxnwxirr  paoouiu 
We  beUeve  the  Intent  of  the  MlUs  BUI  is 
not  only  to  repeal  Title  XIX  of  the  present 
Social  Security  Act  and  to  create  a  new  Title 
XX.    but    also,    to    retain    and    strengthen 
current  programs  and  services  covered  vmder 
Titles  V  and  XV ill   (programs  and  services 
to  mothers  and  chUdren.  and  the  aged,  re- 
spectively) .  I  wish  to  compliment  the  wisdom 
of   this   Committee's   Chairman   m   Joining 
with  Senator  Kennedy  in  proposing  this.  On 
November    16,   1971,   I   appeared   before   this 
same  Committee  on  the  subject  of  National 
Healtli  Insurance  proposals  and  at  that  time 
stated  "...  If  In  the  Judgment  of  this  com- 
mittee,  the   counsel  of  our  Association   be 
considered   wise   and   visionary,   a   national 
health  plan  should  ultimately  be  phased  mto 
and  expanded  upon  a  merging  of  the  basic 
triad   of  Title  V   Programs  of  the   current 
Social  Security  Act".  It  appears  to  us  that 
you  have  prudently  heeded  our  advice.   In 
that  Title  XVin  continues  with  amendments 
and  Tltlr  V  not  only  continues,  but  Is  relied 
upon  to  provide  clinical  resources  to  maxi- 
mize   the    effectiveness    of   national    hejUth 
Insurance  legislation.  We  believe  this  pbUo- 
sophlcal  Intent  Is  expressed  in  Section  1416 
(c)   whereby  the  National  Health  Insurance 
Board   may   assist   In  •  meeting   the   cost  of 
constructing    faculties    for    the   economical 
delivery  of  covered  services  to  persons  eligible 
for  benefits  under  Titles  V.  XVHI  or  XX. 

TITUt  V  PROORASC  XZPANBIOir 

W«  are  not  sure,  bowerer.  that  wTlaMng 
Title  V  Programs  would  be  eligible  for  grants 
under  Section  1416(a),  whereby  the  Board 
Is  authorized  to  assist  In  the  establishment, 
expansion,  and  operation  of  specific  health 
organlEatlons.  Title  V  special  projecta— spe- 
cifically Children  and  Youth  and  Maternity 
and  Infant  Care  Projects — should  contmue 
to  develop  and  expand  their  resources  to 
serve  a  larger  clientele.  This  axpanded  clien- 
tele should  Include  the  famUles  of  mothers 
and  ChUdren  served  by  Title  V  Programs. 
However,  Children  and  Youth  and  Maternity 
and  Infant  Care  Projects,  because  of  their 
speciallaed  services  to  mothera  and  obUdran. 
do  not  provide  all  health  sarTloe  aunponenta 
covered  under  Title  XX. 

We  propoee  modifying  tba  languac*  In 
Section  1418(b)  referring  to  the  financing 
"of  planning  and  developing  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  scope  of  (health  orgaaiaatlon) 
■errlCM  or  an  expansion  of  Its  resouroet  to 
enable  It  to  serve  more  enrolleea  or  a  larfsr 
clientele",  to  that  Tltt*  V  Programs  are  alao 


eligible  for  such  planning  and  developnoent 
grants. 

This  can  be  accomplished  by  adding  to 
Section  1415.  Sec.  (a)  (2)  (C)  '"ntle  V  Special 
Projects  which  fulfill  project  guidelines  and 
which  the  Board  finds  sufficient  for  the  pri- 
mary health  care  of  a  substantial  population 
llvtns  In  the  rlctnlty  of  the  centers.". 

MENTAL    HEALTH    WAIVEBS   fOR   CRUJMXN 

Lastly,  because  chUdren  do  not  have  re- 
sources of  their  own  we  recommend  for  de- 
pendent ChUdren,  (1)  the  limitation  of  one 
hundred  days  per  calendar  year  for  poet- 
hospital  extended  day  services  t>e  waived 
(Section  2011  (b)  (1))  and  (2)  the  thirty 
days  of  active  treatment  per  calendar  year 
for  mpatlent  psychiatric  hospital  services, 
be  waived  (Section  2011  (b)   (8)). 

We  would  also  propose  a  coverage  limit 
waiver  for  outpatient  treatment  of  mental 
lUneas  for  chUdren  under  age  13  years.  We 
recognize  that  psychiatric  services  are  In 
short  supply  and  costly,  and  that  they  can- 
not yet  be  provided  to  aU  segments  of  the 
population.  However,  families  simply  cannot 
afford  to  purchase  extensive  mental  health 
services  for  their  chUdren.  The  result  Is  these 
ChUdren  simply  go  untreated  and  their  men- 
tal status  deteriorates  even  further.  The  re- 
sult la  violent  antl-soclal  behavior,  drug 
usage,  suicide,  and  other  human  and  societal 
wastage  In  adolescence  and  adult  life.  Fam- 
Ules cannot  cope  with  their  children  In  these 
Instances.  ChUd  abuse  Is  often  a  result.  The 
price  we  ultimately  pay  even  includes  the 
tragedy  of  political  assassination  at  the 
hands  of  theee  unstable  adults,  who  had 
been  mentally  ill  and  psychlatrlcally  ne- 
glected as  children. 

We  woiUd  also  propose  consideration  to  the 
use  of  physician  extenders  to  provide  mental 
health  services.  We  leave  to  other  mental 
health  professionals — psychiatrists,  psychi- 
atric social  workers,  psychologists,  psycho- 
therapists, among  others — further  delinea- 
tion of  physician  extenders  in  the  mental 
health  field. 

NATIONAL   HEALTH  RECORD   SYSTEM 

Finally,  we  recommend  the  Social  Security 
Admlmstration  establish  a  Nation-wide 
health  record  system  encouraging  all  health 
providers  to  maintain  clinical  health  records 
both  by  family  and  by  Social  Security  niun- 
ber.  this  system  to  be  consistent  with  the 
accotmts  that  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration establishes  for  each  eligible  recipient 
under  the  Comprehensive  National  Health 
Insurance  BUI  (Section  2034  (a) ). 

I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
this  ComnUttee  for  the  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent this  testimony.  The  leadership  of  this 
Committee  has  traditionally  provided  wise 
direction  and  support  for  health  and  welfare 
programs  particularly  for  this  Nation's  moth- 
ers and  children. 


DISTRICT  CX)NVENnON  OF  AMER- 
ICAN  LEGION  AT  BROWNFIELD 
TEX..  SUPPORTS  CONTINUATION 
OP  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  IN- 
TERNAL SECURITY  AND  ADE- 
QUATE  FUNDINQ  FOR  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE 

(Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkxjrd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
month  of  June  the  House  is  scheduled 
to  consider  the  appropriations  hill  for 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Space. 
Science.  Veterans.  The  bUl  will  contain 
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certain  funds  for  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

Scheduled  for  a  later  time  Is  the  so- 
called  Committee  Reform  Amendments 
of  1974  measure.  In  the  consideration  of 
that  measure  the  House  will  be  called 
upon  to  determine  the  future  of  the 
House  Committee  aa  Internal  Security, 
the  successor  to  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee. 

Some  time  ago  at  a  convention  of  the 
American  legion  of  the  ctngressional 
district  which  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent, the  Legion  convention  passed  a 
resolution  strongly  urging  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Seciirity 
be  continued  in  its  present  status  and 
tbat  the  Selective  Service  System  be 
continued  and  strengthened  so  that  it 
will  be  in  a  position  to  fully  carry  out 
Its  emergency  responsibility.  I  wish  to 
support  the  position  of  the  American 
Leglcn  with  respect  to  the  aforemen- 
tioned resolutions. 

Bill  R.  Neel  of  the  Legion's  resolu- 
tions committee  has  requested  that  I 
make  known  to  the  House  the  views  of 
the  American  Legion  of  the  l»th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Texas  as  expressed 
in  its  district  convention  and  I  am 
jdeased  to  do  so.  These  resolutions  are 
endorsed  by  Harry  Rlggs.  commander, 
and  Tom  Wheeler,  adjutant. 


May  22,  197^ 


GREED  PEED8  ON  HUNGER 

(Mr.  POI^XL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricord  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  one 
of  the  most  vicious  periods  of  Inflation 
in  our  Nation's  history — when  the  food 
costs  are  at  an  alltime  high — the  ad- 
ministration is  doing  all  it  can  to  keep 
the  price  of  beef  higher  than  it  is. 

To  halt  the  slight  decrease  in  the  price 
of  beef  we  have  seen  lately,  the  U.8.  De- 
^  partment  of  Agriculture  for  its  siirplus 
^  "  foods  program  bought  up  45  million 
pounds  of  "grain  tfid"  prime  beef  at  $1 
a  poimd.  I  did  not  know  the  surplus  food 
program  trafficked  In  prime  steaks. 

The  real  reason  for  the  purchase  was 
to  bolster  profits  for  the  beef  trust  who 
saw  a  BUght  dip  In  sales  reflecting  con- 
sumer resistance  to  high  prices.  The  deal 
was  OK'd  by  Agriculture  Secretary  Butz. 
That  Is  the  same  guy  who  last  year  told 
consumers  not  to  buy  beef — use  substi- 
tutes, he  said— if  they  did  not  like  the 
price  of  beef.  His  main  concern  was 
building  proflts  for  cattlemen  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  public  whose  meat  diet  was 
already  at  a  minimnni.  or  less. 

The  big  reason — other  than  price  sup- 
ports—for  the  hl^  cost  of  meat,  we  are 
told,  is  the  high  cost  of  grain— and  that 
Is  aiiother  story.  The  reason  grain  Is  so 
high  in  America  Is  that  last  year  the 
a^lminlstratlon  sold  hundreds  of  millions 
of  bushels  of  grain  to  Soviet  Russia  at 
tax-supported,  knock-down  prices.  We 
solved  Russia's  grain  problems  and  cre- 
ated our  own. 

Now  ytw  get  the  picture.  In  this  case. 


the  long  arm  of  the  Nixon  admlntetra- 
tlon  reaches  into  everyone's  pocket 
through  the  kitchen.  The  price  of  bagels 
and  pasta  are  already  at  a  peak,  and  wUl 
go  higher.  Industry  sources  predict  that 
bread,  the  staff  of  life,  will  be  $1  a  loaf 
in  a  matter  of  months.  Agriciilture  Sec- 
retary Butz  has  plans  to  sell  more  grain 
abroad  this  year,  using  tax  subsidies  to 
make  the  price  right  to  other  countries. 

The  coDsumers  should  know  that  this 
kind  of  thing  is  done  by  the  adminis- 
tration for  special  interests,  the  beef 
trust,  the  grain  trust,  the  oil  cartels,  and 
a  host  of  others. 

Consider  this:  Secretary  Butz  refused 
to  ease  regulations  on  the  domestic  sale 
of  navel  oranges  from  the  Southwest. 
Even  the  growers  wanted  to  sell  more 
oranges  at  lower  prices.  But  he  objected 
to  fresh  fruit  at  a  price  everyone  could 
afford,  so  the  oranges  not  sold  at  high 
prices  were  not  sold  at  all.  They  were 
turned  Into  animal  feed,  or  simply  de- 
stroyed. During  peak  Inflation  it  is  ad- 
ministration policy  to  price  fresh  fruit 
out  of  the  common  man's  reach. 

Other  examples:  Rice,  a  staple  for  the 
poor,  has  doubled  in  price  in  the  last 
year,  but  the  Government  still  pays  price 
supports  to  farmers  to  keep  the  prices 
high. 

There  is  a  seemingly  endless  stream  of 
items,  particularly  food  products,  which 
are  manipulated  by  the  Government  to 
keep  prices  artiflclally  high  at  a  time 
when  the  average  family  can  barely 
manage  on  Its  food  budget,  and  when  the 
elderly  and  the  poor  live  day-to-day  oo 
starvation  diets.  Greed  feeds  on  hunger. 

Where  milk  and  mUk  products  are  con- 
cerned, there  were  earlier  suspicions  that 
administration-granted  price  increases 
were  somehow  tied  to  a  promised  $2  mll- 
Uon  campaign  contribution  to  President 
Nixon  by  milk  cooperatives.  The  contri- 
butions actually  made  were  illegal,  and 
convictions  are  now  forthcoming  in  the 
courts.  That  earlier  suspicion  now  seems 
confirmed  that  a  quid  pro  quo  existed 
betweoi  the  contributions  and  the 
inxon-ordered  hicrease  in  the  price  of 
mlDc. 

In  any  event,  it  was  in  April  of  1972 
that  Secretary  Butz  made  a  speech  be- 
fore a  Pennsylvania  milk  cooperative, 
and.  In  return,  the  cooperative  made  a 
$50,000  contribution  to  Nhton's  reelec- 
tion campaign.  This  time,  special  inter- 
ests were  financed  by  the  milk  drinkers 
and  cheese  eaters  of  America.  Each 
time  a  senior  citizen  bought  a  bottle  of 
milk  or  a  slice  of  cheese,  he  made  a  con- 
trlbutian  to  a  pcdltieal  campaign. 

It  seems  that  common  decency  alone 
would  caU  a  halt  to  all  this,  but  It  has 
not.  There  is  a  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  to  go  one  step 
further  in  ignoring  what  ought  to  be  its 
first  concern,  the  needs  of  the  unfortim- 
ate  in  the  land  of  plenty. 

The  Department  of  Agrlcultive,  and 
Secretary  Butz.  Implementing  the  po- 
litical promises  of  President  Nixon,  have 
recommended,  and  insist,  that  the  sur- 
plus food  commodities  program  be  ter- 


minated as  of  June  30  of  this  year 
This  program  has  provided  food  tn 
charitable  institutions  such  as  chOd 
care  centers,  orphanages,  smnmer  campg 
for  imderprlvileged  children  and  old-age 
homes.  "Hie  school  lunch  programs  and 
Red  Cross  receive  many  mniipng  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  food  from  the  U8DA  un- 
der this  authorization,  as  do  disaster 
areas  throughout  the  country. 

Think  of  that.  Boosting  meat,  mOti, 
and  grain  prices  with  one  hand  and  with 
the  other  hand  snatching  away  food 
programs  in  old-age  homes,  child  can 
centers,  orphanages,  and  other  places  of 
comfort  for  the  underprivileged. 

Administration  indifference  touchts 
every  part  of  the  economy.  The  short- 
comings are  too  much  to  digest  at  one 
sitting.  So,  at  another  time,  I  will  dis- 
cuss the  tax  favoritism  of  the  oil  cartels 
and  problems  of  their  godchild,  the 
gasoline  and  energy  Industry.  Each  It 
part  of  the  other.  And  then  there  an 
such  things  as  the  highest  Interest  rates 
in  our  history,  unemployment,  social 
security,  the  rail  crisis,  mass  transporta- 
tion— it  goes  on  and  on. 

Save  a  snatch  of  light  here  and  a 
breath  of  air  there,  the  political  and  do- 
mestic record  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  been  dismal.  Not  once  has  tbe 
administration  veered  from  its  purpose, 
to  favor  the  special  interests  of  the  few! 
at  the  expense  of  the  everyday  needs  of 
200  million  ordinary  citizens.  Like  the 
legendary  lemmings  driven  by  a  mys- 
terious urge  to  leap  into  the  sea  and  self 
destruction,  ignoring  all  warnings,  the 
Nixon  administration  seems  bent  on  tbe 
same  fate. 

Here  in  Congress  it  is  our  first  duty 
to  prevent  the  same  fate  from  befalling 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  We  must  pull  to- 
gether, as  we  always  have,  when  in  oat 
common  cause  we  Ignore  petty  regional 
and  political  differences  and  deal  with 
the  enemy,  the  threat  at  hand. 

Now,  the  enemy  is  within,  the  threat  Is 
Inflation.  lack  of  confidence  In  govern- 
ment, shortages,  depletion  of  resources, 
price  gotiglng.  unjust  taxes  for  most  and 
unfair  allowances  for  others.  We  must 
deal  with  these  immediate  things.  We 
have  our  eye  too  much  on  the  horizon 
and  other  remote  things  while  our 
launching  platform,  good  government 
backed  by  the  confidence  of  the  people. 
Is  being  eroded  and  torn  apart  by  sus- 
picion, favoritism,  and  Indifference  to 
the  daily  needs  of  the  people. 

I  urge  my  ''olleagues  to  consider  tbe 
larger  issues  when  we  vote  on  over- 
rtdlng  Presidentla]  vetoes,  debate  ques- 
tionable special  Interest  proposals  sent 
up  by  the  White  House  and  to  think  of 
the  public  each  and  every  time  the  bread 
and  butter,  everyday  issues  come  before 
us. 

An  all-pervasive  lack  of  will  to  govern 
effectively  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration places  the  full  responsibility  for 
the  public  interest  squarely  on  tbe 
shoulders  of  Congress. 

The  only  honorable  thing  to  do  is  to 
accept  it.  and  discharge  It. 


May  22,  197^ 
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niPOBTANCE  OP  COASTAL  ZONE 
MANAGEBIENT  FOR  OCEAN  IS- 
LANDS 

(ICr.  BENTTEZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recom)  and  to  include  extra- 
neoxis  matter.) 

Mr.  BENTTEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  note  that  since  on  an  Island  the 
distance  from  cause  to  effect  Is  so  small, 
glanders  often  feel  the  effects  of  change 
more  quickly  and  more  deeply  than  most 
mainlanders. 

An  islander's  inunedlate  vulnerability 
to  change  indicates  that  islands  are  not. 
In  fact,  mainlands  in  mijaiature.  On  the 
ooDtzary.  islands  hAve  needs  and  hence 
priorities  that  often  differ  from  those 
of  mainland  areas. 

On  an  island,  t^  economy,  the  cul- 
ture, and  the  ecosystem  are  tied  firmly 
together.  Thus,  whenever  we  change  one 
of  these  elements,  we  affect  the  others, 
^r  example,  change  in  the  minimum 
wage  of  an  island  that  is  industrializing 
will  touch  the  prosperity  of  the  people  of 
the  island  quickly  and  deeply.  Conse- 
quently it  win  affect  their  cultural  at- 
titudes as  well  as  their  use  of  nattiral 
resources.  Similarly,  a  change  in  U.S. 
defense  priorities  or  in  shipping  costs 
can  profoundly  alter  the  way  of  life  of 
many  of  an  island's  citizens. 

These  points  are  dealt  with  in  a  sensi- 
tive and  thoughtful  manner  in  a  recfnt 
article  by  William  8.  Beller.  Seller,  who 
is  coordinator  of  marine  affairs  with  the 
department  of  nature}  resources  of 
Puerto  Rico,  has  worked  directly  for  the 
Governors  of  Hawaii  and  the  U.S.  Vir- 
gin Islands  as  well  as  for  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico.  BeUer  him- 
self led  a  citizens  group  of  Puerto  Ricans 
of  all  political  persuasions  to  complete  a 
comprehensive  report  and  wide-ranging 
recommendations  entitled  "Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Sea."  His  article,  which  I  offer 
for  the  RxcoRD.  is  entitled  "Ocean  Is- 
lands—CoDsiderations  for  Theh:  Coastal 
Zone  Management"  and  appears  in  the 
Inaugural  issue  of  the  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Journal: 

OcxAM  IsLAiiOB — comBDnuTTom  roa  Thxzb 
Coastal  Zohx  MANAOSMXirr 

(By  WUIlam  8.  BeUer) 

Ahttract.  For  most  l«cda.  th«  state  of  their 
•coRTBtems  and  th*  economic  Btatus  and 
cultural  attitudes  of  their  people  form  a 
(tructure  oa.  which  recta  tbe  quality  of  life. 
For  citizens  of  ocean  islands,  this  structure 
1*  welded  together  so  tightly  that  a  change 
tix  one  element  la  qiUckly  felt  by  the  others. 
Moreover,  because  of  the  limited  size  and 
natural  resources  of  ocean  Islands,  these 
lands  tend  also  to  react  quickly  and  some- 
times radically  to  change.  This  fact  can  be 
verified  by  our  notl2>g  that  acts  affecting,  say, 
s  reef  system,  or  an  island's  tax  structure,  or 
s  shrine,  can  have  Immediate  and  profound 
effects  on  the  Uvea  of  Islanders.  We  see, 
therefore,  that  Islands  are  not  chlpe  oS  a 
mainland  but  unique  entitles  with  their  own 
priorities.  With  respect  to  coastal  aone  maa- 
sgement.  problems  of  importance  involve 
■bote  area  plaimlng.  development  of  natural 
rceources,  energy  management,  and  water 
management. 

Nature  aet  the  stage  for  a  satisfying  life 
for  people  who  Uve  on  ocean  Islands.  Tet  if 


they  wish  to  hold  on  to  what  nature  gave 
them,  they  wlU  have  to  use  their  coastal 
areas  much  more  wisely  than  people  who 
Uve  on  continental  masses.  This  extra  bur- 
den stems  from  the  fragUlty  of  ocean  islands. 
made  this  way  by  their  isolation  and  small 
Btzes. 

Unlike  continental  lalanda.  ocean  islands 
are  not  alloee  off  large  land  masses.  Instead, 
ocean  «»i «■"«*«  were  formed  by  marine  moun- 
tains emerging  from  the  sea  or  by  submarine 
volcanoea  rlalng  upward  on  layers  of  magma, 
or  by  coral  reefs  growing  on  top  of  the  ma- 
rine mountains  or  volcanoes.  There  Is  the 
poaslbUtty  that  some  prestuned  ocean  islands 
did  at  one  time  have  a  land  link,  which 
wotild  help  explain  the  preaence  on  them  of 
some  "»»«"' ^"'<  organlazns.  Indigenous  forms 
slfft  evolved  on  some  of  the  islands,  most  of 
which  lie  in  aonea  hoepltable  to  life — tbe 
tropica  and  subtroplcs. 

Ocean  islands  may  be  divided  into  tboee 
that  depend  moetly  on  agriculture  and  flah- 
Ing  for  the  Uvellhood  of  their  people,  or  on 
commerce  and  Industry.  Thoee  that  rely  on 
agriculture  and  fl»>'<"g  are  usviaUy  the  eco- 
nomically poorer  Islands. 

If  we  define  the  coastal  zone  as  the  area 
where  the  Influences  of  the  land  meeting  the 
sea  are  strongly  felt,  then  we  can  say  that 
an  ocean  Island  Is  Just  about  all  coastal  zone. 
In  some  respects,  we  can  regard  ocean  Islands 
as  pure  strains  of  coastal  areas  that  exist  on 
mainlands.  Through  studies  of  ocean  Islands, 
we  can  thereby  gain  insights  Into  the  main- 
land Itself  (Beller,  1971). 
,  vaaoiuTT 

Tbe  smallneea  of  an  ocean  Island  fosters 
close  and  critical  relationships  between  its 
ecosystems  and  the  economic  status  and  cul- 
tural heritage  of  Its  citizens.  Pressure  on  one 
of  these  elements  Is  quickly  passed  to  all.  If 
any  become  weak,  we  wUl  probably  find  that 
all  elements  are  slmultaneoiisly  weakened, 
and  the  overaU  abUlty  of  the  Island  to  resist 
stress  is  lessened.  There  appears  no  way  to 
plan  the 'use  of  the  shores  or  lands  of  an 
ocean  Island  without  recognizing  the  Inter- 
relationships of  these  elements,  nor  that 
seemingly  unrelated  factors  such  as  tax  holi- 
days and  energy  policies  can  pUy  basic  roles. 

We  will  also  probably  find  that  strains  on 
an  Island  such  as  pollution,  marginal  indus- 
tries, and  abuse  of  tbe  culture  of  its  citizens 
have  far  more  serious  effects  than  on  a  con- 
tinental mass.  They  could  deetroy  the  ability 
of  an  Island  and  Ite  people  to  survive. 

Yet  some  Islands  can  withstand  high 
stresses  provided  they  are  in  line  with  the 
strengths  of  the  islands.  For  instance,  where 
rapid  ocean  currents  pass  the  shores  of  an 
island  and  then  run  far  out  to  sea.  a  large 
amount  of  thermal  wastes  could  probably  be 
absorbed  without  harming  the  inshore  en- 
vironment. Nearshore  sand  deposits  could 
probably  be  mined  without  hurting  an  island 
if  they  are  large  In  extent  and  play  no  sig- 
nificant hydrologlcal  role  in  the  island's  life 
cycle.  Tbe  resistance  of  an  Island  to  stress 
may  be  compared  to  that  of  a  sheet  of  glass, 
which  can  absorb  large  loads  when  placed  in 
one  direction,  but  wUl  shatter  when  the  loads 
are  skewed. 

Scological  fragility 

The  most  fragile  of  ocean  Islands  are  the 
smaU  ones.  Less  fragUe  are  the  larger  ones, 
such  as  Cuba,  where  there  is  high  diversity 
in  flora  and  fauna.  An  accepted  ecological 
principle  is  that  the  stability  of  an  ecosystem 
is  proportional  to  the  diversity  of  its  mem- 
bers. If  one  species  fails,  there  are  others 
to  take  its  place. 

An  example  of  a  stable  ecosystem  is  illus- 
trated by  the  experience  of  tbe  deciduous 
forests  In  the  Appalachian  region  of  eastern 
United  States,  when  m  the  19308  they  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  their  chestnut  trees  through 


a  blight.  Although  the  trees  were  ln^>ortant 
memt>er8  of  their  communities,  tbe  forest 
ecoeystems  were  complex  enough  for  other 
hardwood  trees  to  move  Into  the  gaps,  and 
the  forests  survived. 

We  can,  indeed,  have  spartan  ecosystems 
that  thrive,  one  of  which  was  brought  to  my 
attention  by  biologist  Raymond  Foeberg.  He 
noted  that  Eskimos  have  lived  in  their  sparse 
environment  for  thousands  of  years.  Foeberg 
asks,  though,  what  would  have  happened  If 
on*  element  bad  dlai4>peared — the  seal? 
There  la  little  doubt  that  the  Eskimo,  too. 
would  have  vanlahed. 

The  work  of  MacArthur  and  Wilson  ( 1967) 
shows  that  in  a  rough  sense  tbe  number  of 
species  in  Island  faunas  varies  as  the  cube 
root  of  the  area  of  tbe  Island.  Thus,  as  we 
go  from  one  island  to  another  one-eighth  its 
size,  we  will  prot>ably  find  that  the  number 
of  species  are  approximately  halved.  (One 
of  the  main  exceptions  to  this  formula  is  the 
species  homo  tapien*.) 

We  are  far  from  suggesting  that  ocean 
Islands  have  such  a  tenuous  bold  on  life 
that  tbe  loaa  of  one  element  in  their  eco- 
ayatema  would  be  fatal.  Tet  we  believe  It 
important  to  observe  that  residents  of  small 
islands  cannot  afford  to  make  many  ecologi- 
cal errors.  Similarly,  residents  of  larger 
Islands  cannot  afford  the  errors  of  mainland - 
era. 

Tba  ecologleal  fragUlty  al  an  Island  stems 
from  the  fact  that  (1)  the  limited  diversity 
of  organisms  on  tin  island  does  not  give -It 
the  protection  of  ecosystem  redundancies, 
and  (3)  the  Influences  of  major  ecosystems 
are  so  large  and  the  systems  themselves  so 
vulnerable  to  abuse  that  their  injury  or  de- 
atruction  is  dire  and  easy. 

We  seek  to  iUustrate  these  points  by  look- 
ing at  two  Important  tropical  ecosystems, 
coral  reefs  and  mangroves.  In  tM^ms  of  blo- 
mass,  these  are  among  the  mo«t  productive 
systems  In  the  world,  yet  often  undervalued. 

Coral  Reefi.  Tbe  coral  reefs  that  fringe 
many  tropical  Islanrts  help  protect  the  shores 
from  the  sea;  influence  the  flow  of  inshore 
waters,  thereby  affecting  the  deposit  of  sand, 
which  is  needed  for  forming  and  maintain- 
ing beaches;  and  act  as  shelter  and  com- 
missary for  many  recreational  and  commer- 
cial flsb.  It  the  polyps,  whose  calcearlous 
skeletons  form  the  major  mass  and  glue  of 
these  reefs,  are  killed,  the  marine  animals 
once  harbored  there  disappear  and  often  per- 
ish. The  reefs  themselves  may  then  be  weak- 
ened by  tbe  wholesale  borings  of  moUusks, 
worms  and  sea  tircbins.  If  a  storm  breaks  a 
reef  apart,  laland  shores  are  opened  to  the 
full  brunt  of  tbe  sea. 

When  a  coral  reef  is  Injured,  nobody  can 
be  sure  that  it  will  ever  recover.  In  Puerto 
Rico,  some  reefs  that  had  been  ravished  30 
years  earlier  still  showed  no  sign  of  live  coral. 
Even  when  coral  rejuvenates  Itself;  Its 
growth  Is  slow;  a  ten -foot  coral  head  takes 
between  one  and  two  centuries  to  form 
(Cheablre.  1970).  Unfortunately,  there  Is  no 
other  organism  that  can  take  the  polyps' 
place  to  maintain  the  injured  reef  or  build 
another,  even  though  there  are  reef -builders 
in  several  families  of  sponges  and  in  cal- 
careoxis  algae.  These  algae  help  convert  the 
reefs  to  limestone  by  fiUlng  tbe  pores  and 
vaUeys  in  tbe  coral  (Thomas,  1965). 

In  tbe  late  1960b,  the  "crown  of  thorns" 
starfish  {AcantKaster  planci)  in  epidemic 
numbers  began  attacking  many  coral  reefs 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  consuming  the  coral 
polyps.  In  Ouama,  the  starfish  killed  about 
90  per  cent  of  the  coral  along  38  kilometers 
of  shoreline  (Cheshire,  1969).  These  animals 
also  caused  severe  damage  in  other  Islands  in 
Oceania,  and  on  the  Great  Barrier  Reef  of 
Australia.  Such  destruction  on  some  of  tbe 
smaller  islands  would  drive  away  many  of  tbe 
reef  fish  that  tbe  native  populations  depend 
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upon  for  protein,  and  would  force  the  people 
to  live  on  an  Inferior  diet  or  flee  their  homes. 
Thna.  the  starflab,  a  single  predator,  could 
destroy  an  element  In  an  ecosystem  whose 
loss  could  destroy  an  island.  Man,  too,  can 
destroy  a  reef  by  simple  physical  means,  by 
polaonlng  jt  with  toxic  wastes,  or  by  suffocat- 
ing It  with  sediments. 

Mangrovei.  In  the  late  ISSOs,  mangroTe 
treea  dominated  about  three-quarters  of  the 
world's  coastline  In  the  SO-degree  band  bi- 
sected by  the  Equator  (McQlll,  19«0).  Their 
Influence  Is  much  less  today,  many  having 
yielded  to  the  developers'  need  for  property, 
and  the  farmers'  need  for  land  for  agricul- 
ture. Mlsmaxtagement  of  the  land  and  waters 
adjacent  to  mangroves  have  also  helped  de- 
stroy many  of  the  trees. 

Curiously  enough,  mangroves  helped  seal 
their  own  fate  through  the  real  estate  their 
land-buUdlng  activities  created  on  the 
fringes  of  the  sea.  Many  of  the  sediments 
that  seek  to  flow  past  the  mangroves  are 
stopped  by  their  complex  system  of  air  roots 
which  sprout  from  the  bodies  and  branches 
ot  the  trees  like  the  tentacles  of  oetopxuee 
and  plunge  into  the  watery  ground  for 
nourishment.  Eventually,  the  sedlmanta 
build  up  around  the  roots  to  form  new  land 
with  high  nutrient  value,  and  the  trees 
march  further  out  to  sea. 

When  mangrove  leaves  drop  into  the  water. 
they  react  with  algae  antf  fungi  to  form  the 
detritus  that  oan  be  traoed  up  the  food  chato 
as  far  as  dolphins,  mackerel  and  flying  flah 
(Odum,  1971).  In  another  ecosystem  chain, 
the  roots  of  the  mangroves  eontrlbute  to  the 
nurturing  ot  many  of  an  Island's  saltwater 
flah.  The  forests  made  up  of  mangroves  sttp- 
port  areas  where  natNe  and  migratory  birds 
dwell,  and  where  tourists,  students  and  sci- 
entists alike  can  visit  Md  learn  and  enjoy 
themselves. 

Yet  the  role  of  mangroves  In  an  island 
community  la  probably  less  understood  than 
that  of  any  other  ecological  unit  of  major  Im- 
portance to  an  Island  system.  Although  we 
know  that  some  reef  flifli  live  as  fry  In  man- 
grove waters,  we  are  not  sure  how  much  en- 
ergy mangroves  contribute  toward  maintain- 
ing the  health  of  the  coral  reefs.  Nor  do  we 
know  what  contributions  mangroves  make 
toward  tempering  the  climate  of  an  Island. 
nor  m  protecting  Wrds  that  may  be  control- 
ling Ineect  pests,  nor  In  keeping  waters  clean 
by  fllterlng-out  debris,  nor  In  stabilizing  the 
shore. 

We  do  know  that  major  mangrove  forests 
In  several  Islands  are  severely  threatened 
Ofllclals  on  St.  Thomas.  tJ.S.  Virgin  Islands 
contemplated  for  a  long  time  transforming 
Its  last  mangrove  lagoon  Into  an  Interna- 
tional  airport,  and  only  lack  of  money 
stopped  the  project. 

We  also  know  that  mangroves  are  easily 
lost  to  drainage  projects,  dredging.  poUutlon, 
an  and  to  radical  changes  In  water-circula- 
tion patterns.  An  exotic  predator  of  man- 
groves are  fast-moving  motor  boats  whose 
wakes  Jar  and  destroy  the  root  ecosystems. 

In  short,  an  ocean  Island  has  so  little  eco- 
system redundancy,  that  once  an  Important 
element  Is  destroyed,  the  ecosystem  will  prob- 
ably die.  There  are  no  hardwood  trees  to 
take  the  place  of  the  chestnuts  as  in  the 
Appalachian  forests.  We  may  try  turning  to 
science  and  technology  for  help,  perhaps  to 
devise  an  element  to  take  the  place  of  man- 
groves In  building  up  land  and  feeding  ma- 
rine life.  Alas,  the  ability  of  man  to  fashion 
ways  to  do  this  Is  not  as  high  as  many  island- 
ers wish  it  would  be. 

Economic  fragtUty 

Diversity  lends  sUbUlty  not  only  in   an 

ecological  system  but  also  In  an  economic 

one.  UtUe  proof  la  iMedad  to  show  that  an 

Island  that  depends  for  its  economic  well- 


being  mostly  on  a  single  Industry  will  suffer 
severely  if  that  industry  is  hurt.  Mainland 
commtinltles  also  experience  "island  ea>- 
nomlcs".  Citlaens  of  Seattle,  Washington, 
know  the  shock  that  hurt  many  of  them  In 
1971  ^len  the  Boeing  Company,  a  major 
economic  artery  in  the  city,  was  forced  to 
stop  work  on  the  supersonic  transport.  Simi- 
larly, when  the  Htmiboldt  Current,  with  Its 
swarms  of  anchovies  failed  to  r«tum  to  the 
coastal  waters  of  Peru  In  the  Spring  of  1972, 
the  country's  flshmeal  Industry,  which  ac- 
counted for  40  per  cent  of  Peru's  foreign  ex- 
change, was  almost  destroyed;  and  a  "quiet 
panic"  gripped  Chlmbote  and  smaller  poits 
(Maldenberg,  19T2). 

On  an  ocean  Island,  when  a  major  Industry 
Is  disrupted,  the  effects  are  usually  much 
more  severe  than  when  it  happens  on  tbe 
mainland.  This  situation  stems  from  the 
over-speclallzatlon  and  lack  of  alternative 
avenues  for  Income  that  manv  Islands  must 
endure  because  of  their  smjUl  slz^.  We  see 
an  extreme  example  in  the  island  of  Nauru, 
an  8-square-mUe  member  of  the  Grai>ert 
Islands.  When  the  open-cut  mining  of 
phosphates  is  completed  near  the  close  of 
this  century  on  about  fovir-flfths  of  Nauru's 
land,  the  place  will  not  be  habitable  and 
Its  3.300  natives  wUl  have  to  move  (Trum- 
blU,  1971).  Ensuring  its  specialization,  an 
Island  such  as  Nauru  dedicates  the  skills  of 
many  of  Its  workers  to  the  Island's  major 
industry,  and  gives  special  privileges  to  this 
Industry,  which  (^t«i  indude  the  use  of 
prime  lands  and  waters. 

Unfortunately,  Ill-advised  concessions  of 
land  and  other  natural  resources  to  sntrepre- 
ueurs  may  be  some  Islands'  answers  to  poor 
or  detariorattng  econcHnlc  ooDdltlons.  What 
is  distressing  Is  that  the  altemaUves  of  good 
planning  and  conservation  efforts  are  (rften 
unnecessarily  put  aside  for  immediate  gain. 
Politiccl  conHderationa.  Changes  In  politi- 
cal conditions  in  the  world  can  spawn  new 
Industries  on  an  island  and  destroy  othera. 
sometimes  bringing  fundamental  changes  to 
an  island's  economy.  One  of  the  most  poign- 
ant examples  was  the  large  Incraaas  In 
tourism,  and  the  construction  of  Its  associ- 
ated monuments,  that  took  place  In  several 
of  the  Caribbean  Islands  when  in  early  1961 
Che  United  States  broke  relation*  with  Cuba. 
By  th«  same  token,  though,  these  same  Is- 
lands worry  ^hat  will  h«^pen  to  their  tour- 
tostt.  and  their  eoonomy  built  \xp  on  thla  In- 
dustry, when  the  United  Statea  again  has 
diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba  and  that 
nation.  In  turn,  trie*  to  regain  Itp  tourist 
Industry. 

When  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Mainland  China  started  becoming 
friendly  toward  the  end  of  1971,  offldals  of 
Hawaii  laimedlately  recognized  Its  signifi- 
cance for  their  Islands.  Acting  with  charac- 
teristic Initiative,  the  State  set  up  a  work- 
shop-conference called  "Doiog  Business  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China"  (HawaU, 
1972a) .  The  Islanders  saw  themselves  as  Im- 
portant business  brokers,  endowed  with  a 
strategic  location  and  an  understanding  of 
the  Oriental  culture. 

There  was  ample  precedent  for  Hawaii's 
enthusiasm  with  the  prospects  of  a  China 
trade.  The  emergence  of  Japan  as  a  highly 
Industrialized  nation,  and  the  Increased 
trading  activity  of  many  of  the  developing 
areas  in  the  Pacific  Baaln,  i^wulted  in 
Hawaii's  trade  with  the  nations  there  in- 
creasing by  60  per  cent  over  the  three-year 
period  between  1968  and  1971.  By  far  the 
bulk  of  this  trade  was  with  Japan,  which 
accounted  for  more  than  half  of  It  (Hawaii 
1972b). 

St.  Thomas  once  had  the  glitter  and  gran- 
deur of  a  graat  commercial  center.  Owned  by 
Denmara  and  cloaked  In  that  country's  neu- 
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trallty.  St.  Thomas  during  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  oenturtes  played  a  major  role 
in  trading  activities  between  the  New  World 
and  the  Old  (Knox,  1852).  Today,  thU  Uland 
must  depend  on  other  roles  for  Its  suate- 
nanoe.  Islands  oftfQ  qannot  steer  tbtfr  own 
way  but  must  bob  In  th*  currents  of  world 
politics.  " 

Transportation  and  commerce.  If  ralroadg 
go  on  strike  on  the  mainland,  commerce  can 
stlU  be  carried  by  trtnAs.  Islands  have  no 
such  safety  valve.  If  Otaan  shipping  stou 
for  any  t»a«3n.  Industry  and  the  «fe  smm 
of  the  people  on  the  affected  Islands  begin 
to  suffer  almost  immediately.  As  a  result  of 
the  dock  strike,  on  the  West  Coast  of  the 
United  States  In  Idff:  th«  sugar  and  pine- 
apple intftistttBs  or-H«l#idl  had  diflJciilty 
bringing  thelf  pMduets  to  tK»  malnlimi  k>»e 
rsTOlt  was  tfc»%Io««i(|<'.of^  Mgar  nvhsry 
associated  unemployment,  and  the  Io«<  at  an 
Important  selling  season  (Hawaii,  1971)- 

Not  unexpMit«Uy,  when  shipping  iom- 
panles  raise  tbelf- freight  rates  for  ujand 
commerce  there  Is  a  profound'  effect  on 
nearly  all  l^sland.IndustiV.  A  Caribbeaa  his- 
torian asserts  that  these  charges"  are  eome- 
tlmee  made  by  the  shipping  cMnpanles  with- 
out oonsulttng  Island  governments,  and  can 
Bignlflcanlfly.  exceed  Increases  in  the  atalppen' 
operating  posts,  (fc^wla.  1963).  In  addition, 
the  advent  of  new  marine  technologies  such 
as  supertankers,  and  the  commercial  matu- 
rity of  the  developing  nations  act  wltb  var- 
ious degrees  of  Intensity  to  affect  the  eco- 
nomic staitus  of  ocean  Inlands. 

The  toortst  Industry  ebbs  and  flows  with 
changes  In  airline  passenger  rates  and  alrllxM 
schedules.  For  example,  when  the  airline  fare 
between  Los  Angeles  anfl  Hawaii  was  reduced 
to  $85  In  19Q9.  tlie  ijumber  of  short-term 
tourUts  ^  the  isTanda  Ihereased  considerably. 
Then  m  197©.  wben  a  large  number  of  East 
Coast  tourists  todfe  tMlvaatage  of  the  low-eost 
ohartar  rates-  to  >tttope,  several  tourifit-de- 
pandent  Islands  ln>the  Caribbean  sxulerMl.  In 
Puerto  Rico,  a  few  hotels  closed  their  doors 
and  were  taken  over  by  the  government 
Some  tourist  enclaves  In  St.  Thomas  also  h^d 
to  close,  or  change  their  complexion  from 
hotels  to  c6ndopftln«um«.  On  the  Orand  Ba- 
hama Wand,"the  $7.6  mllllMi  International 
Hotel  shut  aown  e^ly  In  U>71  after  only  four 
months'  operation.  Helping  lasre  was  the 
cessation  of  direct  airline  service  from  Miami 
to  Preeyort. 

Taxes  and  special  privileges.  V.8.  income 
taxes  and  linpol't  (JiUles  colle^jted  In  Puerto 
Rico  an*  In  the  V.3.  Virgin  Islands  are  kept 
by  these  areas  for  their  own  uaa.  HUs  ben- 
efit: gl^-ea  tbeee  island*^  and  otfasra  that  re- 
ceive similar  conceMlona.  a  powerful  way  to 
attract  industry.  Nowhere  Is  this  case  better 
Illustrated  than  ii^  t*uerto  Rico  which,  by 
granting  partial  or  full  tax  holidays  to  Im- 
migrating firms,  was  aWe  in  less  than  two 
decades  t9  chan^  the  area  from  a  rural  com- 
munity to-fta; Industrialized  one.  At  the  same 
time,  the  iaia-nC  was  able  to  raise  Its  per 
o*p{ta  tb  the  h^best  in  the  Caribbean  feasln. 
As  an  Island  develops  Jts  resources,  the  con- 
cessions It  13  able  to  give  industry  In  the  f6nn 
of  tax  Trtlef,  oia^i  locations,  and  other 
privileges  m^si  '*ecr«fa5©  to  satisfy  the  en- 
larged expectat,roni  of  the  citizens. 

Even  seertftigly  trtvlaf  privileges  can  be 
meaningful  to  wn  Ysfihid  Industry.  The  $200 
duty-fi;ee  4Uo*anrt  tftfe  United  States  per- 
mits Its  citizens  returning  from  the  Virgin 
Islands  is  twice  th^  ordinary  allowance.  There 
Is  UUle  doubt  that  ff'this  figure  were  re- 
duesd,  trade  In  St.  Thomas  would  go  do*n 
significantly. 

Mainland  priorities.  We  cannot  speak  of 
the  economic  fragility  of  ocean  Islands  with- 
out noting  that  Islanders  are  strongly  In- 
fluencad  by  mainland  values  and  actttms.  The 
Influence  baoomea  even  stronger  when  ocean 
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Idands  have  political  or  other  firm  bonds 
with  a  mamiand  area.  The  degree  of  enlight- 
enment of  malnlanders  helps  determine  how 
an  island  will  fare  economically. 

We  might  consider  some  of  the  money  that 
the  United  States  spends  on  its  associated  Is- 
lands for  defense  purposes.  Extensive  facili- 
ties and  personnel  are  In  Guam.  Eniwetok. 
tad  Hawaii.  Hawaii's  major  source  of  Income 
in  1971  came  from  US.  defense  expenditures 
there  of  $722  million.  This  figure  was  about 
one-third  of  the  State's  total  earnings  from 
oveiseas.  It  was  greater  than  total  visitor 
expenditures  in  the  State,  and  exceeded 
thrice  the  receipts  from  sugar  production 
(HawaU.  19720).  Hawaii  would  have  to  take 
extreme  measures  to  maintain  Its  economic 
stability  should  tb*  United  States  Oovem- 
ment  shift  downward  Its  emphasis  on  de- 
fense activities  in  that  Island -State. 

To  Illustrate  priority  differences  between 
island  and  mainland,  consider  the  importance 
the  United  States  places  on  minimum  wages 
for  labor.  Puerto  Rico,  which  is  seeking  to 
enlarge  its  industrial  base,  could  lose  some  of 
Its  advantage  if  such  minimum  wages  were 
Insisted  upon.  Jobs  at  this  time  may  be  as 
important  as  a  mainland  fioor  under  wages. 
This  point  was  made  by  Jaime  Benltez.  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  in  Washington  for  Puerto 
Rico,  who  said,  "The  fundamental  problem  in 
Puerto  Rico  Is  to  work  (or  full  employment 
and  to  work  for  the  highest  wage  levels  pos- 
sible that  are  compatible  with  that  objec- 
tive." (Suarez,  1972). 

The  several  examples  indicate  some  aspects 
of  the  economic  fragHtty  of  ooaan  islands. 
In  esienoe,  islknds  tend  to  have  low  economic 
inertia,  responding  to  every  Impulse  put  on 
them,  whether  It  is  new  airline  fares  or  new 
regulations  for  minimum  wages.  The  result 
can  bring  for  Island  citizens  a  good  quality  of 
life,  which  may  accompany  a  flourishing 
tourist  trade  or  industrialization;  or  the 
opposite  if  tourism  decreases  or  some  of  the 
industrial  products  no  longer  find  a  market. 
Cultural  fragiliti/ 

In  many  Important  ways,  the  cultural  heri- 
tage and  present  culture  of  a  p)eople  deter- 
mine the  eoologlcal  and  economic  status  of 
their  lands.  To  the  misfortune  of  many  who 
live  on  ocean  islands,  fcheir  culture  Is  the 
most  fragile  of  ingredients  and  can  be  kept 
strong  only  with  active  effort.  To  the  good 
fortune  of  islanders,  a  healthy  culture  to 
them  la  intimate  and  embracing. 

The  dominant  culturts  of  most  islands 
usually  come  from  fairly  recent  impKirts  from 
mainlands.  Islanders  then  mold  these  cul- 
tures In  their  own  ways,  adding  their  im- 
prints and  uniqueness  to  them.  The  visible 
Hgns  of  the  old  and  Of  the  changing  cultural 
patterns  are  seen  in  ancient  streets  and 
•tiuetures,  battlenwnts  and  shrines.  We  cer- 
tainly must  Include  the  environments  that 
helped  spawn  the  cultures:  vistas  of  tali  fern 
In  rain  (orests,  stony  beaches  along  moun- 
tain streanas,  lava  rock  slipped  to  the  shores, 
unbroken  sights  of  green  valleys  and  moun- 
tain slopes.  We  must  also  Include  the  lan- 
guages of  the  people,  their  folklore  and 
mythology,  their  art  and  unique  foods.  These 
•nltnral  factors,  which  Islanders  experience 
continuously,  give  them  a  oonunltment  to 
their  land  and  a  strong  intersst  in  con- 
■errtng  it. 

What  happens  to  the  feeling  the  people  of 
Hawaii  have  for  Diamond  Head  when  con- 
dominiums rise  to  block  easy  view  of  it? 
When  a  Walklkl  Is  built,  and  a  Condado, 
which  hide  the  beaches  from  the  citizens, 
then  their  personal  Involvement  In  their  land 
tsnds  to  decrease.  When  the  residents  of  an 
••land,  which  has  a  shortage  of  cultural  sym- 
bols to  begin  with,  find  that  many  of  these 
•re  commercialized  or  destroyed,  then  the 
cultural  tnvolvcment  of  the  people  decreases 
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even  further.  Some  islanders  may  never 
digest  the  sudden  cultural  changes  marked 
by  highway  proliferation  and  supermarkets, 
motels  and  quick  hamburgers. 

When  the  culture  of  a  t>eople  is  challenged, 
their  desire  for  a  healthy  land  Is  likewise 
affected.  People  who  believe  they  have  no 
stake  in  where  they  live  often  believe  they 
have  no  accountability  for  what  happens 
there.  As  a  result,  the  land  and  Its  resources 
can  deteriorate  without  pause. 

The  UjB.  Virgin  Islands  have  gone  through 
a  number  of  traumatic  cultural  experiences 
since  the  seventeenth  century  when  they 
were  settled  mostly  by  the  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish, later  by  the  Danes:  and  subsequently 
endured  new  occupations,  slave  rebellions, 
and  finally  were  ptirchased  by  the  United 
States  from  Denmark  in  1917  for  $25  million. 
As  a  result  of  their  history,  the  attachment 
of  the  peo-7le  to  their  Islands  began  develop- 
ing only  very  recently.  To  help  reinforce  this 
development,  the  citizens  writing  a  major 
study  of  the  marine  resources  pf  the  Virgin 
Islands  (Virgin  Islands.  1970)  fielt  obliged  to 
Include  a  chapter  outlining  the  history  and 
cultural  background  of  the  people. 

An  organization  called  "The  Hawallans" 
recognizes  the  strong  bonds  between  the 
land,  the  culture  of  the  pwople  who  once 
lived  on  It,  and  their  set  of  values.  Speaking 
to  a  newspaper  reporter,  a  young  farmer  from 
the  Island  of  Molokal,  and  a  member  of  the 
organization,  said,  "We  want  the  Hawaiian 
to  feel  tied  to  the  land  again.  With  the  loss 
of  the  land,  he  lost  his  relationships  to  the 
kind  of  values  that  made  his  life  stable.  We 
want  to  return  that  sense  of  worth  in  today's 
community."  (Aarons,  1972). 

poLicT  coNsmntATtoirs 
Ocean  Islands  are  not  mainlands  In  minia- 
ture any  more  than  a  cat  is  a  miniature  tiger. 
Even  though  the  instincts  of  the  animals 
may  be  the  same,  their  differences  In  size  and 
natural  power  lead  to  different  priorities  for 
each. 

The  priorities  of  Islands  stem,  at  root,  from 
the  fra«Ulty  of  these  lands.  Therefore,  we 
cannot  safely  use  assumptions  based  on 
mainland  experiences:  (1)  islands  can  be 
developed  the  same  way  as  an  industrial  laed 
mainland,  with  heavy  industry,  extraction  of 
mineral  resources,  and  the  same  services  and 
gadgets  of  life:  (2)  Island  progress  requires 
international  airports,  extensive  highways, 
automobile  access  to  all  places  of  interest. 

When  islanders  accept  on  faith  such  as- 
sumptions, they  often  neglect  to  formulate 
pollaies  to  meet  their  unique  conditions.  Also 
as  a  result  of  such  assumptions,  mainland 
agencies  that  seek  to  help  islands  may,  in- 
stead, be  imposing  their  own  values  on  the 
residents,  to  their  ultimate  distress.  For  this 
reason,  great  care  should  be  taken  by  main- 
land and  island  officials  alike  to  be  certain 
that  both  are  not  enthralled  by  the  assets 
and  power  of  the  mainland. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  fragilltleB  of  ocean 
islands,  and  the  oloee  relationship  between 
all  major  actlvltiee  that  go  on  In  these  areas, 
we  can  suggest  some  policy  considerations 
for  the  coastal-zone  management  of  ocean 
Islands  with  respect  to  shore  areas,  natural 
resources,  energy,  and  water  management. 
Shore  aretu 

Islanders  simply  cannot  afford  the  Ill-use 
of  their  land.  If  they  paved  with  concrete 
their  agricultural  lands,  their  aquifer  re- 
charge zone,  their  ground  covers,  and  let 
their  population  spread  around  the  country- 
side without  limit,  they  would  end  up  with 
one  large  metropolitan  area.  The  residents 
would  be  fed  entirely  through  Imports; 
receive  all  their  water  through  desaftlng 
plants;  strive  to  protect  th^nselves  from 
periodic  flooding  by  forcing  their  rivers,  if 


they  have  them,  to  flow  in  concrete  chan- 
nels. They  would  have  created  a  remarkable 
urban  area  and  taken  away  Its  reason  for 
existing. 

The  shore  area  is  the  most  critical  area  in 
an  ocean  Island.  We  use  the  term  "shore 
area"  to  mean  the  area  Inunedlately  adjacent 
to  the  shoreline,  a  matter  of  a  few  hundred 
yards  on  both  sides;  and  to  draw  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  more  embracing  term 
"coastal  zone."  which  on  an  island  could 
be  taken  to  encompass  the  entire  Island.  The 
reasons  for  the  high  value  of  shore  areas  are 
much  the  same  as  for  similar  mainland 
areas  except  that  on  an  island  there  is  no 
economical  alternative  to  water  ports;  and 
on  trc^lcal  islands,  no  recreation  facilities 
as  attractive  as  beaches,  few  industrial  sites 
more  Inviting  than  the  coasts,  no  real  estate 
tracts  as  desirable  or  easy  to  develop  as  those 
that  slope  gradually  to  the  sea. 

Despite  the  pressures  on  titore  areas  rela- 
tively little  plannmg  for  their  rational  use 
has  been  done.  Where  plans  do  exist,  excep- 
tions to  them  are  more  often  the  rule  than 
the  rule  itself.  Opportunist  building  and 
ad  hoc  decisions  on  the  part  of  local  govern- 
ments have  often  blighted  many  idyllic  shore 
areas.  Yet  proper  plans  and  their  enforce- 
ment would  not  only  help  citizens  who  seek 
to  enjoy  the  beaches  and  the  views  but  also 
those  who  are  trying  to  develop  the  areas 
for  tourism,  industry  and  real  estate  projects. 

Specifically,  developers  would  indeed  come 
out  ahead  if  they  knew  for  a  certainty  what 
the  government  would  require  of  them,  and 
In  turn,  what  they  could  expect  from  the  gov- 
ernment in  terms  of  services  and  concessions. 
Particularly  in  this  time  of  tough -environ- 
mental laws  based  upon  water  usage,  and  the 
strong  U.S.  Federal  Interest  in  coastal  zone 
management,  which  is  reflected  to  the  paral- 
lel interest  of  local  governments,  developers 
would  save  time  and  money  if  they  knew  be- 
forehand what  they  would  have  to  do  to  sat- 
isfy the  public  Interest  (Puerto  Rico.  1972). 

Unless  shore  area  planning  is  done  on  a 
comprehensive  and  nonexceptlon  basis,  and 
resulting  regulations  enforced,  shore  area 
use,  as  history  shows,  will  be  a  constant 
source  of  worry  and  irritation  to  governnsents 
and  citizens  alike.  Clearly  the  best  time  to  do 
such  planning  Is  when  there  are  still  choices. 
When  heavy  industry  begins  coming  in.  and 
tourlam,  then  a  balanced  plan  might  not  be 
as  easy  to  accomplish. 

Natural  resources 

Islanders  will  have  to  pay  increasingly 
dearly  for  production  and  services  that  draw 
upon  non-renewable  natural  resources.  This 
is  simply  a  statement  of  the  law  of  supply- 
and-demand  applied  to  these  resources.  Is- 
land residents  do  not  have  the  easy  luxury  of 
going  to  neighboring  areas  for  sites  for  in- 
dustry and  power  plants,  sand  for  concrete, 
or  fresh  water  to  augment  the  local  supply. 
The  problem  thus  becomes  one  of  conserv- 
ing or,  where  possible,  regenerating  non- 
renewable resources,  and  takmg  full  advan- 
tage of  the  renewable  ones. 

As  a  consequence,  islanders  need  to  distin- 
guish very  carefully  between  renewable  and 
non-renewable  resources:  and  with  the  re- 
newable, the  meantime  to  renewablllty.  They 
will  have  to  know  how  long  a  beach  takes 
to  come  back  once  its  sand  has  been  taken 
away;  how  quickly  marine  life  will  return  to 
waters  made  turbid  by  dredging,  or  that  get 
occasional  shocks  of  toxics;  how  long  it  takes 
for  a  strip  mine  or  cleared  land  to  regain 
effective  ground  cover;  when  the  well  water 
that  was  once  sweet  and  plentiful  will  lose 
Its  brackish  taste;  how  long  before  oysters 
taken  from  local  waters  will  again  be  safe 
to  serve,  and  the  fear  of  ciguatera  poisoning 
from  eating  affected  flah  diminishes. 
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Another  consequence  of  having  %  limits 
supply  of  natural  resoiirces  is  that  the  price 
of  an  Island's  goods  and  services  wUl  have  to 
Include  mounting  environmental  costs. 
Eventually,  an  Island  economy  may  not  be 
able  to  afford  to  dispose  of  any  of  its  "waste" 
products.  This  finding  could  call  for  Involv- 
ing manufacturers  In  the  ultimata  fate  of 
their  products,  which  would  add  further  to 
the  environmental  coats  of  doing  business. 

In  essence,  for  every  Island  project  in- 
volving the  extraction  or  use  of  the  land's 
natural  resources.  Islanders  are  going  to  have 
to  base  their  ^proval  on  the  extent  of  the 
depletion  of  the  natural  resources,  meantime 
to  their  renewablllty,  envlranmental  Impact, 
and  waste  disposal  or  regeneration  of  a  re- 
source. 

Enerpy  management 
Many  islands  and  mainlands  have  an  en- 
ergy policy:  to  provide  all  the  power  needed 
for  Industrial  and  civilian  needs.  This  policy 
wUl  increase  a  community's  material  growth 
and  is  probably  fine  as  long  as  power  plants 
do  not  begin  taking  up  land  needed  to  serve 
more  essential  usee,  nor  Jeopaidise  the  natu- 
ral environment. 

On  an  island  that  is  industrializing,  con- 
flicts In  land  use  arise  very  qiUckly.  Allow- 
ing the  unlimited  growth  of  electrical  power 
plants,  and  the  concommltant  need  for 
shorelands,  can  exceed  reasonable  bounds. 
For  example,  the  projected  need  for  electrical 
power  In  Puerto  Rico  by  the  year  2000  would 
require  having  the  equivalent  of  a  500-mega- 
watt  nuclear  power  plant  every  mile  and  a 
half  of  the  Island's  shoreline  (Matos,  1971). 
Clearly  such  an  eventuality  should  be 
blunted  by  a  formulated  rather  than  permis- 
sive energy  policy. 

The  questions  for  energy  analysis  and 
management  on  an  ocean  island  involve  both 
producers  and  users  of  energy.  First,  can 
electrical  energy  be  produced  in  quantity, 
economically,  without  failure,  and  In  en- 
vironmentally benign  ways?  Is  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  electricity  effective  and  efficient? 
Are  the  receivers  of  the  electricity  using  it 
in  the  most  productive  fashion?  Are  de- 
signers of  industrla"  equipment,  and  are  ar- 
chitects of  bulldlnf;!  and  homes  considering 
the  social  need  for  cutting  down  on  the  use 
of  electricity?  Are  the  Initial  capital  Invest- 
ments that  are  sometimes  needed  for  a  more 
effective  use  of  electricity  outweighed  eco- 
nomically by  the  relatively  dxe^p  cost  of 
the  energy?  What  course  does  an  ocean  Is- 
land take  that  anticipates  that  a  large  con- 
sumer of  electrical  energy  such  as  an  altunl- 
num  smelting  plant  wishes  to  locate  on  the 
island?  The  plant  could  spawn  satellite  in- 
duatrlM  ot  fabricators  and  aaaemblers,  which 
could  give  needed  employment  to  many  is- 
landers. Yet  the  electrical  energy  needed  for 
a  smelting  plant  Is  prodigious.  To  what  pol- 
icy does  the  Island  respond? 

Islands  should  encourage  the  development 
of  new  technologies  for  power  generation, 
ones  that  do  not  demand  coastal  sites,  or 
water  coolants.  Techniques  involving  the  di- 
rect use  of  solar  energy  have  been  suggested 
as  well  as  ones  that  could  take  advantage  of 
the  temperature  differences  in  the  layers  of 
ocean  waters.  The  Utter  method,  of  course, 
would  require  an  ocean  site  but  would  have 
no  thermal  wastes.  One  Idea  that  poasibly 
could  be  pursiied  in  view  of  the  trade  winds 
that  blow  over  many  of  the  tropical  Islands 
Is  the  development  of  wind  turbines.  One 
such  turbine  has  yielded  as  much  as  l.S  meg- 
awatts of  alternating  power  for  brief  periods. 
This  power  was  fed  Into  an  electrical  network 
of  a  power  company.  Although  the  turbine 
blade  failed  after  1,100  operating  hours,  the 
project,  which  was  funded  by  the  8.  Morgan 
Smith  Company  of  York,  Pennsylvania,  did 
demonstrate  the  large-size  machines  could 
be  built  at  a  cost  nearly  competitive  with 
conventional  power  stations  (Savino.  1972). 
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In  devising  an  energy  policy,  or  any  other 
management  policy  for  ocean  islands,  officials 
should  seek  approaches  that  ensure  the  in- 
tegrity or  enhancement  of  th«  ecosystems.  In 
other  words,  in  developing  an  energy  source, 
we  should  strive  for  systems  that  work  with 
the  natural  processes,  and  do  not  unduly  dis- 
tort them.  This  would  mean  that  if  we  were 
to  design  practicable  wind  turbines,  or  eco- 
nomical solar  arrays,  we  should  not  extract 
all  the  energy  out  of  the  passing  wind,  nor 
shield  great  land  areas  from  the  sun.  Nor 
should  we  spawn  a  network  of  eyesores. 
Water  management 
Because    many   ocean    islands   are    water 
short,  management  of  liquid  wastes  and  of 
water  are  part  of  the  overall  water-manage- 
ment problems.  St.  Thomaa  la  probably  th<} 
best  example  of  an  arid  Island  that  must  go 
to  extremes  to  assure  Itself  of  enough  water 
for  survival.  Over  the  years,  the  Island  has 
paved  acres  of  mountains  for  catch -basins; 
has  set  up  in  Charlotte  Amalle  a  dual  water 
system,  a  salt-water  system  for  flushing  toi- 
lets and  a  fresh-water  system  for  drinking; 
and  has  collected  water  In  clstema.  which  is 
still  the  most  common  way  of  getting  water 
for    much    of    the    population.    The    island 
has    constructed   desalting   plants;    and   St. 
Croix,    is    experimenting    with    recharging 
ground  water  with  treated  liquid  wastes.  Yet 
at  times,  the  Island  has  been  left  with  only  a 
two-day    supply    of   water,    which    requires 
barging  water  in  from  Puerto  Rico. 

Without  a  rational  water-management 
plan,  islands  could  prollXerate  desalting 
plaata.  turn  tbetr  weU  water  bracklah.  pay 
high  prices  for  foreign  water,  and  exacerbate 
the  situation  by  possibly  destroying  aqtiifer 
recharge  areas,  and  not  weighing  the  ad- 
vantages of  recycUng  waste  waters.  Water- 
management  plans  for  arid  Islands  should 
consider  the  entire  water  cycle,  from  the 
time  rain  falls  on  the  Island  until,  after  the 
water's  use  and  reuse,  it  flows  back  to  the 
sea.  Then,  on  the  basis  of  current  technol- 
ogy, officials  could  draw  up  long-range  plans, 
which  If  updated  In  step  with  new  needs  and 
technologies,  should  make  water  chei^Mr  to 
the  Island  populations  and  cut  down  on  the 
number  of  water  crises. 


No  doubt  the  highest  priority  for  Island 
governments  is  to  And  Jobs  and  shelter  for 
their  citizens,  and  provide  services  such  as 
electrical,  water  and  waste  treatment.  To  do 
this,  islanders  welcome  Industry,  develop 
their  land,  entertain  visitors — unless  the  U- 
landera  wish  to  emulate  the  residents  of  Wll- 
hau.  Hawaii,  whoee  260  citizens  choose  to 
foUow  the  ancient  Polynesian  way  of  llf*. 

Modern  mainlands,  however,  are  the  usual 
models  for  islanders  seeking  a  higher  quality 
of  life.  The  advantage  to  them  Is  the  In- 
tensely good  one  of  being  able  to  select  and 
adapt  proven  techniques  to  Island  circum- 
stances. The  danger  is  the  possibility  of  is- 
landers also  acqiUrlng,  without  adequate 
analysts,  toam  of  the  gotOs.  ethics  and  vslnss 
useful  on  mainlands  but  not  necessarily  on 
Islands.  There  appears  to  be  little  value  in 
awnimlng  the  need  to  turn  an  Island  Into  a 
piece  of  the  mainland.  In  truth,  many  is- 
lands are  already  what  many  malnlandera 
wish  their  own  lands  could  be. 
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AN  ABUNDANCE  OF  SHORT AQES: 
MINERAL  SCARCITY 

fMrs.  BiONK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past 
2  months  the  Subcommittee  on  M^"^ 
and  Mining,  which  I  cbidr,  has  been  con- 
ducting oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
portant issues  of  mineral  scarcity  and 
mineral  supply  policy.  My  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  the  State  of  Utah.  Rep- 
resentative Waynx  Owins,  recently  de- 
livered a  speech  on  this  subject  In  his 
home  district.  He  has  outlined  the  prob- 
lem excellently  and  has  raised  some  In- 
teresting policy  suggestions.  I  am  there- 
fore inserting  his  address  in  the  Rccoib 
today  and  hope  that  interested  Members 
will  take  note  of  his  thoughts. 

Ak  Abumsancx  or  Shostacxs:   Minxbal 

ScaacxTT 

orraoovcTioif 

For  the  past  two  years  this  country  has 
been  faced  with  Both  chronic  and  spot  fuel 
shortages.  The  imposition  of  the  Arab  oil 
embargo  In  October  of  1973  sertotisly  aggra- 
vated this  snergy  cninch.  As  surprising  as  It 
may  assm,  the  Federal  GovMnment  bad  no 
contingency  plans  and  very  little  authority 
to  deal  with  such  conditions. 
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Energy  fuels  are  of  course  In  the  spotlight 
m«ae  days.  But  we  seem  to  be  facing  an 
abundance  of  shortages  In  basic  raw  mate- 
rials which  are  vital  to  our  economy.  The 
energy  crisis  has  raised  the  question  of 
vbstber  the  United  States  is  also  facing  a 
potential  "minerals  crisis"  In  non-fuel  min- 
eral materials.  And  we  are  reacting  to  this 
problem  in  the  same  way  we  responded  to 
the  energy  fuels  shortages:  without  a  na- 
tional materials  supply  policy. 

OKKtMAL    BACKCKOUND 

Over  4  billion  tons — 40,000  pounds  per  per- 
lon— of  new  mineral  supplies  are  needed  an- 
nually In  our  economy.  Each  year  United 
States  extractive  Industries  convert  mineral 
resources  into  mineral  raw  materials  valued 
•t  133  billion.  United  States  mineral  proc- 
Mslng  Industries  convert  mineral  raw  ma- 
terials Into  energy  and  processed  materials 
vslued  at  over  $150  billion.  There  are  over 
100  mineral  coznmodlties  that  are  required 
In  industry  today — 42  of  the  elements  appear 
m  the  telephone  you  use  dally.  We  are  only 
beginning  to  grasp  the  enormous  complexity 
of  the  Interrelationships  between  materials 
supply  and  the  changing  requirements  of  our 
technological  society. 

Ttie  availability  of  materials  must  be  con- 
fldered  In  two  parts:  resources  and  reserves. 
National  resoiu-ces  may  be  defined  as  mate- 
rials potentially  recoverable  from  the  earth 
or  seas.  Reserves  are  resources  that  are  eco- 
nomically recoverable  with  present  technol- 
ogy. Although  world  resources  are  very  large, 
known  reserves  of  economically  extractable 
ores  are  relatively  small  compared  to  esti- 
mates of  demand.  Reserves  are  not  static  and 
over  a  period  of  time  have  often  Increased 
with  the  application  of  new  technology. 

While  the  United  States  is  endowed  with 
ample  reserves  for  some  materials,  it  also 
faces  serious  problems  where  domestic  re- 
serves are  inadequate  or  even  completely 
lacking.  For  many  purposes  there  are  great 
InterchangeabUlties  among  materials.  How- 
ever, in  specialized  technological  applications 
In  which  a  multiplicity  of  properties  are  re- 
quired, the  available  materials  are  much 
more  limited.  For  example,  if  we  are  to 
achieve  substantial  breakthroughs  In  energy, 
we  must  have  vastly  improved  temperature 
resistant  materials,  yet  there  are  only  a  very 
limited  number  of  elements  which  possess 
such  properties.  Additional  concern  stems 
from  the  energy  Inputs  required  for  mineral 
processing  because  approximately  one-fourth 
of  all  United  States  energy  Is  used  In  extract- 
ing and  fabricating  mineral  materials.  Higher 
tncrgy  prices  and  energy  shortages  can  sig- 
nificantly Impact  on  mineral  processing. 

We  are  encouraging  increasing  competition 
in  the  acquisition  of  nondomsstic  mineral 
raw  materials  as  other  industrialized  coun- 
tries also  seek  reliable  sources  of  reasonably- 
priced  raw  materials.  Nevertheless,  our  coun- 
try still  consumes  about  33  percent  of  the 
wurld's  developed  mineral  resources  even 
though  we  have  only  six  percent  of  the 
world's  population. 

Materials  demand  has  been  constantly  in- 
o»««lng  as  the  result  of  a  growing  world 
population  and  an  ever- Increasing  per  capita 
'»n«umptlon.  The  demand  for  steel  illus- 
trates the  point  dramatlcaUy.  In  1900.  de- 
Bwd  tor  raw  stssl  was  about  38  pounds  per 
'•plu  for  a  world  population  estimated  at 
1.8  billion.  Today  per  capita  demand  is  eetl- 
m»ted  at  396  pounds,  which  at  the  world 
populaUon  of  3.8  billion  reqiUres  the  anniial 
production  of  760  million  short  tons  of  steel. 
Wl»sn  future  use  patterns  are  projected  with 
consideration  of  technological  and  other 
cbanges,  significant  increases  in  demand  for 
minerals  appears  Inevitable. 

ncpoKT  DTFmmmcx 

Although  our  country  Is  blessed  wtth  vast 
natural  resources  of  many  basic  raw  ma- 


terials required  by  industry,  our  reliance  on 
foreign  Imports  has  Increased  markedly.  This 
growing  dependence  upon  foreign  sources  of 
supply  coupled  with  the  broadening  specter 
of  materials  shortages  of  all  kinds  has  raised 
serious  questions  regarding  the  Nation's  basic 
materials  posture.  We  are  now  almost  com- 
pletely dependent  on  foreign  sources  for  22 
of  the  74  nonenergy  mineral  commodities 
considered  essential  to  a  modern  industrial 
society. 

In  1973  the  estimated  United  States  deficit 
in  the  balance  of  trade  for  minerals  and 
processed  materials  of  mineral  origin  was  $8 
billion.  If  present  trends  continue,  the  United 
States  deficit  resulting  from  mineral  Imports 
could  approach  $100  billion  a  year.  A  key 
variable  is  that  several  minerals  are  avail- 
able in  only  a  few  countries.  Four  countries 
control  more  than  80  percent  of  the  world's 
copper.  Two  countries  account  for  more  than 
70  percent  of  tin  exports.  Four  countries 
possess  over  half  the  reserves  of  bauxite. 

SPBCmc    MINXXALS 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples : 

Imports  supply  about  87  percent  of  our 
alunUnum  and  bauxite  manufacturing  re- 
quirements. 

Antimony  is  a  strategic  commodity  used  In 
the  manufacture  of  ammunition  and  paint. 
The  U.S.  consumes  40  percent  of  world  sup- 
plies. Domestic  deposits  provide  only  16  per- 
cent of  U.S.  needs. 

Chromium  Is  an  Indispensable  industrial 
metal  and  a  strategic  commodity  for  defense- 
related,  scientific,  medical,  and  automobUe 
production.  Without  chromium,  no  stainless 
steel  could  be  made.  We  have  not  mined 
chromium  since  1962.  We  consumed  7  million 
long  tons  over  the  last  five  years. 

Columbliim  Is  important  In  metallurgy, 
electronics,  chemical,  and  nuclear  uses.  We 
depend  on  imports  for  100  percent  of  our 
supply. 

Currently  known  world  copper  resources 
are  estimated  to  last  60  years  at  current  rates 
of  production.  The  UJ3.  share  of  identified 
world  copper  ressources  Is  19  percent. 

Fluorine  Is  essential  for  steel  and  alumi- 
num metal.  The  US.  produces  only  20  per- 
cent of  Its  present  requirements. 

Without  manganese,  no  steel  could  be 
made  at  aU.  The  U.S.  has  no  domestic  re- 
serves. 

We  consume  almost  30  percent  of  the 
noncommunlst  world's  annual  production 
of  primary  tin.  Current  domestic  production 
Is  negligible. 

Titanium  is  used  in  aerospace  production 
and  in  the  chemical  Industry.  We  are  de- 
pendent almost  entirely  on  foreign  sources. 

The  U.S.  produces  about  nine  percent  of 
total  world  production,  but  we  consume 
three  times  our  output.  Six  leading  coun- 
tries produce  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
world's  total.  UJ3.  production  has  not  kept 
up  with  demand. 

These  elements  and  others  are  absolutely 
vital  to  a  modem  technological  economy, 
yet  no  long-range  plan  has  been  developed 
by  our  government  to  assiu^  their  long  term 
availablUty,  and  in  some  cases,  even  short- 
term  supply. 

lONXRAI.  CAKTXLS? 

There  Is  some  fear  that  experimentation 
with  resource  diplomacy  by  the  world's  com- 
modity-producing countries  could  follow  in 
the  wake  of  the  successful  example  set  by 
the  Arab  oil  producing  sUtes.  The  U.S.  was 
able  to  wltlistand  a  short-term  oil  embargo 
largely  motivated  by  poUUcal  considerations. 
But  what  about  a  long-term  embargo  on  co- 
balt, chrome,  or  nickel?  We  Import  leas  than 
one-third  of  our  petroleum  but  close  to  100 
percent  of  these  vital  minerals. 

I  doubt  that  the  interplay  of  factors  which 
produced  the  Arab  countries'  monopoly 
power  in  trade  for  oU  could  be  dupUcated 
in  even  a  handful  of  raw  materials  markets. 


The  diversity  of  suppliers,  the  need  for  con- 
tinuity of  income  to  low-income  producing 
nations,   the  ability   to  postpone  some   de- 
mands, and  the  possibilities  of  substitution 
would   appear   to   make   Arab   embargo-like 
actions   more   difficult   and   less   productive 
than  was  the  case  with  petroleum.  Never- 
theless, Chile,  Peru,  Zambia,  and  Zaire  have 
agreed  to  restrict  exports  of  their  copper  If 
the    present    favorable    International    price 
structure  threatens  to  collapse. 
iciNOro  nr  tttah 
The  minerals  supply-demand  situation  re- 
quires Improvement  of  domestic  productivity 
in  the  mining,  minerals,  metal,  mineral  rec- 
lamation, and  energy  indxistrles.  The  state  of 
Utah  will  play  an  important  role  In  address- 
ing this  need.  Mining  has  always  been  funda- 
mental to  the  state's  economic  well-being. 
Utah  ranks  among  the  five  leading  states  in 
emplojrment    or   income    derived    from    the 
nUning  and  processing  of  minerals.  Most  of 
Utah's  mineral   production  enters  national 
or  world  markets.  Production  In   1973  was 
valued  at  $644  million,  of  which  copper  ac- 
counted for  approximately  48  percent.  Oil, 
gas,  co€U.  lead,  zinc,  and  gold  are  Just  a  few 
of  our  riches.  And  the  potential  mineral  re- 
sources under  Great  Salt  Lake  are  reported 
to  be  substantial.  The  entire  nation  will  ije 
depending  to  a  large  extent  on  mining  activi- 
ties in  Utah  as  vital  to  the  mineral  scarcities 
problem. 

POLICT  STTooKsnoira 
We  must  manage  materials  policy  more 
effectively  by  recognizing  the  complex  inter- 
relationships of  the  materlals-energy-envl- 
rontoent  system  so  that  laws,  executive  or- 
ders, and  administrative  practices  reinforce 
policy  rather  than  counteract  It.  At  present, 
some  60  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  have  responsibilities  In 
the  materials  fields.  In  many  instances,  the 
scope  of  activity  Is  specialized  and  limited. 
However,  all  are  ultimately  Interrelated  and 
there  is  undoubtedly  a  need  for  consolida- 
tion of  reeponslbUlties  and  a  more  compre- 
hensive policy.  Development  of  such  a  com- 
prehensive policy  and  creation  of  a  proper 
mechanism  f<w  monitoring  and  evaluating 
developments  In  the  materials  field  ate 
needed  now. 

On  the  supply  side,  one  of  the  proposed 
solutions  Is  the  establishment  of  an  eco- 
nomic stockpile  replacing  or  supplementing 
the  current  military  stockpUe.  The  existing 
government  stocks  of  critical  materials  were 
established  in  the  early  1960's  and  wm«  de- 
signed to  fulfill  defense  requirements  for 
anticipated  five  to  six  year  World  War  n- 
type  conflicts.  It  is  now  generally  acknowl- 
edged we  wlU  never  face  this  type  of  mUitary 
contingency.  Wars  of  the  future  are  likely  to 
be  limited-scale  conflicts  or  all-out  nuclear 
holocausts,  neither  of  which  justifies  main- 
tenance of  a  purely  military  national  reserve 
of  critical  materials.  The  basic  policy  this 
country  should  adopt  in  the  face  of  foreign 
cartels  is  the  stockpiUng  principle  which 
ahoiUd  be  modified  to  Include  economic  de- 
fense as  weU  as  military  defense. 

Acquisition  and  disposal  of  the  economic 
stockpile  must  be  sensitive  to  the  economic 
cycles  which  it  will  both  create  and  reapaad 
to.  These  buffer  stocks  would  serve  to  act 
against  any  Interruption  of  foreign  supplies 
or  sudden  increases  in  price  due  to  supply 
constrictions  or  sudden  demand  increases. 
There  is  some  evidence  that  Japan,  France, 
and  other  countries  are  already  In  the  process 
of  creating  economic  stoclq>iles  of  critical 
materials. 

Minerals  supply  jxjllcy  should  encourage 
Intensive  research  to  Improve  through  better 
technology  the  recovery  ratios  In  the  mining 
and  mineral  processing  stages.  For  examfde. 
we  should  move  toward  increased  rsoovery 
of  seabed  materials.  In  addition,  we  must 
concentrate  our  great  scientific  brain  power 
to   develc^   substitution   methods  in  which 
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plentiful  minerals  can  be  u^ed  Instead  of 
scarce  materials  In  Industrial  processes.  Fi- 
nally, we  must  coziserre  our  virgin  natural 
resources  and  environment  by  treating  waste 
materials  as  resources  and  returning  tbem 
to  use  tbrougb  efflclent  recycling  techniques. 

On  the  demand  side,  the  conservation 
etblc  advocated  for  energy  fuels  will  In  many 
cases  need  to  be  adopted  for  minerals.  A  con- 
certed effort  by  Industry  to  conserve  on  min- 
eral factor  Inputs  will  be  essential.  Emer- 
gency contingency  plans  for  allocations 
should  be  formulated  before — not  after — a 
potential  minerals  crisis  develops.  Americans 
will  have  to  realize  and  accept  the  fact  that 
for  certam  commodities  this  coimtry  will  be 
forced  to  assxune  a  minerals  diet.  If  we  recog- 
nize this  problem  and  take  action  now. 
threats  to  economic  growth  and  environ- 
mental degradation  will  be  minimized. 

As  a  general  principle,  we  should  rely  on 
market  farces  as  a  prime  determinant  In  the 
production  of  minerals  but  at  the  same  time 
decrease  and  prevent  wherever  necessary  a 
dangerous  or  costly  dependence  on  imports. 
Self-sufficiency  Is  not  attainable  in  total  and 
may  not  even  be  desirable — other  countries 
need  our  markets,  and  trade  with  them  is 
mutually  advantageous.  But  a  domestic  pro- 
duction capacity  enhances  our  national  se- 
curity and  gives  us  leverage  In  the  Intema- 
tlonal  markets. 

/  y  CONCLtrSIOK 

Bflnerals  are  as  Important  as  energy  to  In- 
dustrial society,  for  directly  or  indirectly  they 
play  an  essential  part  In  the  production  of 
all  the  goods  we  consume.  Many  experts  have 
recognized  for  over  25  years  that  the  country 
cotild  be  faced  with  serious  shortages  of  raw 
materials  needed  to  feed  its  industry.  But 
raw  materials  are  remote  from  people's  lives. 
Basic  mining  employs  only  about  one  per- 
cent of  American  labor.  Basic  metallic  pro- 
duction uses  less  than  three-tenths  of  one 
percent  of  the  United  States  surface  area. 
Most  mineral  activities  are  located  In  sparsely 
populated  geographical  areas. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  nuuxy  citizens 
and  many  public  leaders  do  not  know  bow 
vital  raw  mineral  supplies  are  to  our  econ- 
omy. If  this  lack  of  public  awareness  persists, 
shortages  will  not  be  evident  until  It  is  too 
late  to  overcome  them  quickly.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  the  physical  basis  of  our  industrial 
■oclety,  and  we  are  a  have-not  nation  in 
many  minerals.  That  is  why  I  have  chosen 
to  ^>eak  on  this  subject  today,  and  tliat  is 
why  all  of  us  must  become  activists  in  tell- 
ing tbe  minerals  story. 


NATIONAL  MARITIME  DAY 

(Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 


remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  May  22,  1974.  has  been  desig- 
nated as  National  Maritime  Day,  in 
honor  of  the  many  accomplishments  of 
our  maritime  Industry  in  the  past,  and,  I 
know,  the  future. 

I  was  one  of  the  supporters  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970,  which  pro- 
vided an  expanded  program  of  Federal 
construction  and  operating  subsidies  for 
shipowners.  This  was,  and  still  is,  a  vital 
piece  of  legislation.  The  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry needs  all  of  the  help  we  in  the 
Federal  Government  can  give  it.  As  the 
October  1973,  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  American  Shipbuilding  indicates, 
the  UJ3.  commercial  shipbuilding  In- 
dustry is  not  a  competitive  branch  of  the 
world  market.  I  feel  that  the  open  seas 
are  just  too  important  to  our  Nation, 
both  from  the  point  of  view  of  national 
security  and  national  economy,  for  us  to 
remain  unconcerned  about  the  future  of 
the  industry.  This  Nation  deliberately,  in 
administration  after  administration 
after  World  War  II,  allowed  other  na- 
tions to  do  the  merchant  marine  Job  for 
us. 

I,  for  one,  feel  that  this  can  no  longer 
go  on.  We  must  rededicate  ourselves  to 
the  improvement  of  the  American  ship- 
building industry.  For  me,  representing 
a  coastal  shipbuilding  district  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, there  are  additional  impli- 
cations to  the  task  of  rebuilding  our 
shipbuilding  industry.  In  my  many  years 
of  representing  the  11th  Massachusetts 
District,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  the  skiUed  individuals  among  the 
shipbuilding  workers  of  Massachusetts. 
Their  abilities  at  their  craft,  and  their 
dedication  to  the  hard  work  of  improving 
the  American  shipbuilding  industry  is 
commendable.  New  England,  as  I  have 
noted  many  times  before,  is  in  the  midst 
of  disastrous  economic  times.  My  only 
hope  is  that  we  can  do  something  in  this 
Congress  to  help  ease  their  burden,  and 
to  help  these  workers  who  have  done  so 
much  for  America  is  Indeed  a  good  start. 

Se,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  on  this  National 
Maritime  Day  commend  those  associated 
with  the  shipbuilding  industry,  and  let 
us  get  on  with  the  work  which  needs  to 
be  done  to  return  American  shipbuilding 


to  the  status  in  the  world  market  that 
is  appropriate  to  the  great  Nation  which 
this  industry  represents  abroad. 


IMPACT  AID:    WHERE.   OH  WHERE 
DID  THE  TAXPAYER  DOLLARS  GO? 

(Mx.  HUBER  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
troversy surrounding  Public  Law  87i 
the  school  assistance  in  federally  affected 
areas,  commonly  referred  to  as  impact 
aid,  has  not  ended  by  its  extension  for 
3  additional  years  through  fiscal  1977  by 
the  House  this  past  March  27.  In  the 
near  future,  the  House  will  vote  on  the 
House-Senate  conference  report  on  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education 
amendments. 

The  fact  that  I  was  stymied  in  my  at- 
tempts to  modify  this  legislation  did  not 
stop  me  from  a  more  searching  inquiry 
Into  the  administrative  practices  of  the 
Office  of  Education,  HEW,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  local  educational  agencies. 
Some  aspects  of  these  practices  are  dis- 
turbing to  say  the  least,  because  if  my 
apprehensions  are  correct,  we  may  be 
faced  with  a  shocker.  Many  of  us  recog- 
nize that  impact  aid  was  a  well-con- 
ceived program  which  over  the  years,  be- 
cause of  the  liberalizing  amendments,  be- 
came a  flrst-clEiss  boondoggle.  The  dis- 
turbing aspect  of  impact  aid  administra- 
tion I  would  like  to  acquaint  you  with 
deals  with  actual  annual  disbursements 
by  the  Impact  Aid  Administrator— U5. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  and  annual 
reports  by  local  educational  agencies— 
LEA'S — listing  impact  aid  receipts  for 
corresponding  years. 

My  first  impression  looking  at  individ- 
ual fiscal  years,  comparing  disburse- < 
ments  by  the  CcHnmissioner  of  Educs- 
tion— HEW/OE— with  receipts  of  LEA's 
was  that  the  money  disbursed  by  HEW/ 
OE  in  a  given  year  was  in  the  "pipeline" 
and  would  eventually  reach  LEA's  the 
following  fiscal  year  and  that  it  wlU  so 
reflect  in  their  annual  balances.  Ap- 
I>arently  this  was  not  the  case  when  I 
made  Uie  following  comparisc»i  of  ag- 
gregate disbursements  versus  receipts 
over  a  4 -year  period: 


TABU  \.~MS.  AGGREGATE  IMPACT  AID  PUBLIC  LAW  874  DISBURSEMENTS  i  BY  HEW/OE  VERSUS  RECEIPTS  BY  LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL  AGEHCIES  (LEA'S) 
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5S222i*  404,224,000 

''**™"** 59,444,000 
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$515,479,000 
430,791,000 
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S491. 968.000 

506.588.000 
15,520,000 


$484,353,000 

449,  244, 000 

35. 109. 000 
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1909-70  (in  priat)  and  1970-71  (on  tape).  (National  Center  for  Education  Statistics). 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  difference  between 
HEW/OE  disbursements  and  LEA's  re- 
ceipts during  these  4  fiscal  years — 1968- 
71 — amounted  to  about  $163  million,  or 
about  $40  million  plus  per  year.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  either  the  above  funds 
failed  to  reach  LEA's.  an  unUkely  situa- 
tion since  HEW/OE  is  reportedly  In  pos- 


session of  canceled  checks,  or  that  LElA's 
obviously  did  not  report  in  their  annual 
reports  the  full  amoimt  of  funds  received 
from  the  Impact  Aid  Administrator.  Spot 
checking  individual  LEA's  throughout 
the  United  States,  I  found  that  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  re- 
ported as  receiving  during  fiscal  1968  and 


1969  about  $4.9  million — or  25.8  per- 
cent— less  than  the  amount  disbursed  by 
the  Impact  Aid  Administrator  during  tbe 
corresponding  years.  The  figures  for  tbe 
Board  of  Education.  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty, Md.,  for  thje  correomnding  period 
were  $1.7  million — or  18  percent— less; 
for  the  Weber  County  and  Granite  school 
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diatricts,  Utah,  $0.72  million — or  21.5 
percent— less;  for  the  Fairfax  County 
School  Board.  Va.,  $4.58  million— or  22 
percent — less;  and  for  the  Bourne  school 
community,  Mass..  $0.65  million — or 
22.3  percent — less. 

Even  the  mlniscule,  by  comparison, 
school  districts  around  Fort  Crowder. 
Ho.,  I  have  referred  to  in  my  flocn-  re- 
marks on  April  11,  claimed  receiving 
about  18  percent  less  in  impact  aid  funds 
than  reported  by  the  Adnoinistrator  for 
fiscal  1968,  1969,  and  1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  figures  prompted 
me  to  go  into  a  more  detailed  statistical 


analysis  of  available  data  over  a  more 
extended  period  of  impact  aid  disburse- 
ments by  the  Administrator  of  Public 
Law  874  in  order  to  avoid  the  pitfall  of 
money  in  the  "pipeline"  situation.  I  have 
sefected  16  school  districts  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts — tables  n,  m,  HA,  and 
TTTA — for  which  accurate  statistical  data 
were  available  for  fiscal  years  1964 
through  1970;  two  school  districts  in 
Florida — tables  IV,  IVA,  and  IVB — with 
data  for  fiscal  1958  through  1972;  four 
school  districts  in  Rhode  Island — table 
V — ^wlth  data  for  fiscal  1966  through 
1972;  and  three  school  districts  in  Mary- 


land — table  VI — with  data  for  fiscal  1966 
through  1970.  Also  included  are  aggre- 
gate data  for  the  State  of  Missouri — 
table  Vm— for  fiscal  1961  through  1972. 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  at  this  point 
that  my  choice  of  these  was  prompted  by 
the  almost  perfect  agreement  of  select 
figures  published  by  the  respective  State 
departments  of  education  and  the  data 
contained  in  reports  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  for  fiscal  1968  and  1969  en- 
titled "Statistics  of  Local  PubUc 
Schools — ^Finances,"  compiled  by  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Educational  Statistics. 
My  tabulation  of  impact  sud  disburse- 
ments and  receipts  follows: 


TABLE  ll.-IMPACT  AID,  PUBLIC  LAW  874,  MASSACHUSETTS-8  SELECTED  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  DISBURSEMENTS  BY  IMPACT  AID  ADMINISTRATOR  VERSUS  RECEIPTS  BY 

INDIVIDUAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

|ln  doltan;  fiscal  years  ending  June  30| 


HEW/OE  Applic  No.— Coanty  and  sdraol  district 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


Totals 


1022- Norfolk:  Town  of  Broohline  School  Cwnmunity: 

Reported  by  HEW  OE 

Received  by  Brookline 

lOlO-Middlesex:  Cambridte  School  Community: 

Reported  by  HEW/OE 

Received  by  Cambridie 

0904— Suftotk :  Chelsea  School  Community: 

Reported  by  HEW/OE. 

Received  by  Chelsea 

lOit— Worcester:  Fitchburi  School  Community: 

Reported  by  HEW/OE 

Recei«*d  by  Fitehburi 

1907— Etsei:  uty  of  Lawrence  PuMic Schools: 

Reportwl  by  HEW/OE 

Received  by  Lawrence j. 

OSie-Noftetk:  Randotph  School  Cemimnity: 

Reported  by  HEW/OE 

Received  by  Randolph 

2g01-Essex:  Salem  Public  Schools: 

Reported  by  HEW/OE 

Received  by  Salom , 

0912— Middlesex:  Somerville  School  Community: 

Reported  by  HEW/OE 

Received  by  Somerville 

Total,  reported  by  HEW/OE 

8  school  districts,  received  by  the  school  community. 


55.970 
62, 5H 

93.034 
86,718 

U.743 
47.904 

25,665 
24,681 


64,797 
67,729 

88,478 
99,907 

38,124 
40,909 

13,943 
15.524 


59,490 
63,930 

85,697 
87,278 

35.609 
35,192 


3,952 


72,702 
10.166 

95.351 
82.507 

47, 518 
45,999 

37.376 


79,484 
106,600 

100,093 
79.490 

58,686 

40,602 

50,412 
61,626 

64,819 


39,623 
37, 181 


46,883 
47, 811 


46,402 
7.488 


61.716 
58.560 


72.004 
52.137 


84,691 
44,474 

95,357 
117,139 

46.049 
24,  471 

38,797 
36,733 

55,284 
61.578 

51.619 
47.587 

45,517 


96.275 


355.210 
259,039 


98.570 

98.976 

350.795 

370. 8S6 


76.210 


303,408 
197.738 


88,566 

76,950 
403,229 
274.182 


100.591 

29, 323 

526,271 

369,778 


72,796 
153,287 
490.110 
485.269 


72.919 
73,  U» 

101,803 
117.787 

39.643 
42.289 

49.764 
1.512 

70,236 
50.593 

49.625 
46,278 

61.019 
H137 

66,406 

6,728 

511,415 

372,429 


489.953 
428,559 

659, 813 
670,826 

310, 554 
277,366 

215.957 
143.928 

190,339 
112, 171 

367,872 
297.040 

106.536 
34,137 

599,414 

385,264 

2,940.438 

2. 329. 291 


Sources:  HEW/OE  disbu(Mniont»-HEW/OE.  "Administration  of  Public  Law  81-874 14th  through  20th  annual  reports  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  Massachusetts  selected  school 

districts— Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  "Department  of  Education  Annual  Rtporti  *  *  *"  for  1984  through  1970. 

TABLE  III.— IMPACT  AID,  PUBLIC  LAW  874.  MASSACHUSEHS— >  SELECTED  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  DISBURSEMENTS  BY  IMPACT  AID  ADMINISTRATOR  VERSUS  RECEIPTS  BY  INDIVIDUAL 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 


|ln  donun;  fiscal  years  ending  Juno  30| 


HEW/OE,  Applic.  No.— County  and  school  district 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


Totals 


OOIS— Barnstable:  Bourne  school  community: 

Reported  by  HEW/OE 916,405  1,069,049  1,030,911  1,052,514  1,366,984  1.539,933  1,364,209  8,340.005 

Received  by  Bourne     846.804  1,037.809  1,072.656  984.053  970.577  1,287,146  1,614,630  7,813.675 

0812— Berlishire:  Pittsfield  public  school  commumty: 

Reported  by  HEW ;0E 303,059  287.589  288.218  321,596,  406.053  408.162  405,576  2,420.253 

Received  by  Pittsfield 326,913  296,528  272,169  326,056  343,387  334,841  375,331  2,275,225 

1007— Essex:  Lynn  school  community: 

R»portedbyHEW/OE_. 95.109  55,412  48.071  135.967  226,538  202.043  240,702  1.003,842 

Received  by  Lvnn 119.326  71,837  27.658  111,017  117,948  196,494  114,913  759^193 

0010— Hampden :  School  community  o(  the  City  of  CNcopot: 

Reported  by  HEW/OE 897,623  945,221  1,018.566  1,018,574  1,319,832  1,383,017  1.216.951  7.799,784 

Received  by  Chicopee 702,718  1,313.031  1,038,019  1,011,248  1.454.476  1,043.844  1,324.595  7,887,931 

0001— Middlesex:  Town  of  Ayer  school  oommumty: 

Reported  by  HEW/OE 606,296  728,463  833,377  993,465  1,100.595  1.227,905  1.046,472  6,536,573 

Received  by  Aver 535,071  705,967  819.718  888,892  1,212,619  l,ra9,S93  1,097,031  6.398,891 

0008— Middlesex:  Town  of  Bedford  school  community: 

Reported  by  HEW/OE 183,445  191.470  203.843  230,747  281.102  312,344  273.211  1.676,162 

^    Received  by  Bedford 192.932  185,780  199.081  219.694  194,441  366.650  205.937  1,564,515 

0602-No(folk:  Quincy  School  Department: 

Reported  by  HEW/OE 234.951  269.929  241,154  265.175  321.303  318.256  383.138  1,953.906 

Received  by  Quincy 181,493  240,506  276.060  257,991  67.644  400.256  190.271  1.614.221 

1508— Suffolk :  School  community  of  the  city  of  Botton : 

Reported  by  HEW/OE None  None  630,435  748,552  816,694  642,999  552,493  3,391.173 

Received  by  Boston Nom Nom None  627.832  751.155  756,250  590,340  2.725.577 

ToUl,  reported  by  HEW/OE 3.236,888  3,547,133  4,294,575  4.766,590  5.839,101  6.034,659  5,402.752  33,121.698 

8  school  districts,  received  by  the  school  community 2.905,257  3,851,458  3,705.361  4,426.783  5,112,247  5.525,074  5,513,048  31,282,513 


Sourcos:  HEW/OE  disburMmenb.  HEW/OE.  AdminisUation  of  Public  Law  81-874, 14th  throu^  20th  Annual  Reports  by  the  Commissionor  of  Education.  Massachusetts  selected  school  disUicts— 
vonnwnwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Department  of  Education  Annual  Reports,  for  1964  through  1970. 
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TABU  ll-A.-«J«fl*IARV.  MASSACMOSCTTS— 
8  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS-PUBllC  LAW  874 

DISBURSEMENTS  BY  HEW/OE  VERSUS 
ABGREGAH  RECEIPTS  BY  LEA'S 
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Ftaeat 


HEW/OE 
dhbuFM- 


LEA-s 


Ditbmnt- 

OMnts  minus 

raniptt 


Cumulativt 
vtrianc* 


ratal 


HEWA)E 
RMnts 


LEA'S 
renipb 


OnbHTM- 

■Mnts  Cunit- 

■iMi  lativ* 

neHfti  vwianc* 


1969. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972. 


9J.gl.St5  12. 993.  S29 +$1,888,239 

3,  BO.  033  S.  379, 557    -1,529,52« 

3.404,371  2.879,2tt       +525  088 

3.990,814  4.141037       -960^ 


+».385,970 

+838.446 

+1.361.534 

+801.311 


<?»»'"  ?,•>•*»  **>—*  D«MrtmM»  of  Educttien.  196S-tt  --    - 
Ediiiten.'*^"***'  *******'  "***  "**""*  Stttt  DJiiiJtiSft 


TABLE  VI.-SUMMARV,  MARYLAND-PUBLIC  LAW  874  OIS. 
BURSEMENTS  BY  HEW/OE  VERSUS  AGGREGATE  RECEim 
BY  LEA'S  '* 


J2SJ »5-2iS  C59.039  +»6.171  +$96,171 

9K MO,  795  370.856  -20.061  +X110 

2f« 3S.<08  197,738  +105,670  +181780 

}2S <S.229  274.182  +129.047  +310,827 

I'M 526.271  369,778  +156.493  +467,320 

22 ♦??•"?  15.269  +5.«*1  +472,761 

"70 511,415  372,429  +13I,9K  +611  747 


TABLE    IV    B,-0KAL0OSA   COOHTY    BOARD    OF    PUBLIC 
INSTRUaiON,  FLORIDA 


HEW/OE 


nxal 


Stitt/LEA'« 
ranipl* 


Dlsburse- 
minus 


CufflulllNi 


HEW/OE 


FlMal 


LEA'S 
ranipb 


Dlsburs*- 
iMuts  miims 


STATE 


Cumalatiyt 
varianM 


Source:  Ba$«d  on  tabi*  II. 

TABLE    III-A.-SUMMARY.    MASSACHUSETTS-8    SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS-PUBLIC  LAW  174 


HEW/DE 

dbbarse- 

LEA'S 

minus 

Cumuiativa 

Fiscal 

fnofits 

racoipts 

rocaipts 

varianca 

1964.... 

0,236.889 

$2,905,257 

+$331,631 

+$331,631 

1965.... 

3. 547, 133 

3.951.458 

-304,325 

+27,306 

1966.... 

4,294,575 

3.705.361 

+589,214 

+616, 520 

1967 

4, 766, 590 

6,426,783 

+339,807 

+956,327 

1968 

5,  839. 101 

5,112,247 

+726.854 

+1, 683, 181 

1969.... 

6.034,659 

5,525,074 

+509.585 

+2. 192, 766 

1970 

5,402.752 

S.513,0tt 

-110,296 

+2.082,470 

SooRo: 

BtootfovMltlll. 

19SB„ 
1959.. 

I960.. 
1961.. 
1962.. 
1963.. 
1964.. 
196S.. 
1966.. 
1967.. 
1969.. 
1969.. 
1970.. 
1971.. 
1972.. 


$360,756 

395,582 

543.877 

645.202 

699,010 

725,759 

1,077,036 

1.312.231 

1. 519, 7M 

1.6(7,470 

2,031.276 

2, 503, 145 

2,391,097 

2,4«,4a 

2, 799, 514 


NA 

3U,001 

545,891 

559,330 

673, 744 

741, 239 

9(5.921 

1.268.987 

1.479.001 

1.602.165 

2,252,813 

2.043.709 

2, 263.  732 

2,329,650 

3,143.663 


+51, 581 

-2,014 

+85, 872 

+16,266 

-15,479 

+91,115 

+43,244 

+41,  747 

+65,305 

-221.  537 

+459. 436 

+127.365 

+158,799 

-344,149 


+51.  581 
+49.567 
+  135.434 
+151, 700 
+136,221 
+227.336 
+270,580 
+312. 327 
+377, 632 
+156,095 
+615.  531 
+742,996 
+901,694 
+557,545 


1966.. 
1967.. 
1968.. 
1969.. 
1970.. 
1971.. 


$18, 619. 429  $16. 330. 419  +$2. 289. 009  +S2  2n  mi 
20. 509. 241    20, 263, 999       +2%  242    +2  S'  Si 
ll-SS-ia    +2.««.187    TloSS 
24.743,732    +3,431.565    +g  434  S 
26, 138, 2M    -1,186.087    +7  WJlS 


24,366,357 
28, 175, 297 
24,952,172 
26,212,793 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 


1966.. 
1967.. 
1968.. 
1969.. 
1970.. 
1971.. 


$5,229,632 
S,  244, 678 
5. 704. 065 
6.623.009 
5,709,700 
5^598,947 


*?'fS'If5  +«»0.«6^  +11.3(0.167 
5.229,632         +15.046    +1375  913 
+527,568    41  903'ttl 
+1.204.148    liw.a 
+493,668    +3,«01^» 


5,176,497 
5, 418, 861 
6,215,040 
CO- 


TABLE  V.-$UMMARY,  RHODE  ISLAND-PUBUC  LAW  874 
DISBURSEMENTS  BY  HEW/OE  VERSUS  AGGREGATE  RECEIPTS 
BY  LEA'S 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  PRINCE  GEORGES  COUNTY 


TABLE  IV.-SUMMARY,  aORIOA-PUBLIC  LAW  874 

DISBURSEMENTS  BY  HEW/OE  VERSUS  AGGREGATE  RECEIPTS 
BY  LEA'S 


Fiscal 


HEW/OE 

disbwrse- 

mants 


SUta/ 

LEA'S 

racaipts 


Disbursa- 


fflinus 
racaipb 


Cumuiativa 

varianca 


1966.. 
1967.. 
1968.. 
1969.. 
1970.. 
1971.. 


$6,311,047 
6.812,996 
8, 596, 659 

10,525,265 
8,990,916 
9.656,616 


$5,824,470 
6,644,041 
7,577,852 

10,075,512 
8, 970, 592 


+$486,577 

+168,955 

+1,017,807 

+449,753 

+20,324 


+$491,577 

+66^532 

+1.673,3» 

+2.123,012 

+2.143.4W 


STATE 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  ST.  MARY'S  COOHTY 


Fiscal 


HEW/OE 
disbuiM- 


LEA's 
racaipb 


Disbursa- 
minus 
racaipts 


Cumuiativa 
varianca 


1951.. 

1952.. 

1963.. 

1954.. 

1955.. 

1956.. 

1957.. 

1958.. 

1959.. 

1(60.. 

1961.. 

1962.. 

1963.. 

19(4.. 

1965.. 

1966.. 

1967.. 

19(8.. 

19(9.. 

1970. . 

1971. 

1972. 


$471,099 

791,406 

1.156.636 

1,509,102 

1,369.370 

1.921,277 

2.990,146 

3.500.099 

4,169,476 

4.802.573 

5,499,543 

6, 169, 273 

7,083,235 

9.210,853 

10,422,390 

13.325,355 

14,942,495 

.  16,373,647 

.  17,291,828 

.  16,809,065 

.  16,472,039 

.■17,741,029 


Nona 


$1,148,772 

1,411,125 

1,808.332 

1, 744,  577 

2.  731. 185 

3, 171. 217 

3.946.314 

4.790.815 

5. 156. 172 

6.192.118 

7. 338,  365 

8,  544. 809 

9, 707, 629 

12,625.912 

14. 026, 860 

13,018.885 

12,618.596 

19,416.671 

14.  792.  100 

20.186.546 


+$471,089 

+791,406 

+7,9(4 

+97,977 

-439,962 

+76, 7M 

+258,961 

+328.882 

+223,162 

+11,758 

+343. 371 

-22.845 

-255.130 

+666.044 

+714, 761 

+699,443 

+915,635 

+3.354.762 

+4,637,232 

-2,607,606 

+1,679.939 

-2.445,517 


+$471,099 
+1,262,495 
+1,270.359 
+1,368,336 
+928,374 
+1,005,074 
+1,264,035 
+1.592,917 
+1,816,079 
+1,827,837 
+2, 171, 208 
+2,148,363 
+1,893,233 
+2, 559, 277 
+3,274,038 
+3.973,481 
+4.889,116 
+9.243,878 
+12.917,110 
+10.309.504 
+11.989,443 
+9,543,926 


1966. 
1967. 
1969. 
1969. 
1970. 
1971.. 


$2,636,136 
2,898,216 
3, 442, 704 
3,790,902 
3,664,177 
4, 310, 812 


1972..  14,296,219 


$2, 540, 517 
2.915.051 
2,316.507 
3,114.236 
3.921.397 
3. 730  921 
5,670,561 


+$95,619 
+83.165 

+1, 126, 197 
+676,666 
-257, 210 
+57a,  991 

-1,374,275 


+$95,619 
+178, 784 
+1,304.981 
+1,991,647 
+1,724,437 
+2,304.428 
+930,153 


19(6.. 
1967.. 
1968.. 
1969.. 
1970.. 
1971.. 


$571,526 
631,(49 
871.055 
774.109 
797,3(4 
1,203,040 


$546,512 
606.606 
950,500 
530,937 
989,777 


+$25,014 

+25,040 

-79,445 

+243,169 

-192,413 


+$25,914 
+50,954 
-29,391 

+213,778 
+21365 


>  Not  avaiUUa. 


TOWN  OF  MIDOLETOWN  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 


1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972. 


$605,471 
590,681 
637,562 
669,076 
677,196 
1,095,403 
'959,446 


$578. 623 
603.325 
619.077 
608,239 
742,936 
631,145 
1. 335, 391 


+$26,848 
-12.644 
+18,485 
+60.S37 
-65,740 
+464,258 
-473, 945 


+$26,848 
+14.204 
+32,689 
+93, 526 
+27. 796 

+492,044 
+19.099 


lSH?"S;«»P':(?f  *'"*"!«'»««*  0'  Public  Law  81-874  .... 
.  mroujh  22d  Annual  Raports:  also  9gOi  IthroufH  IMi 
Annual  Raport  of  Iha  Stat.  80117 of  Educ^fn  of  Knd.^ 

TABLE  VII.-SUMMARY,  MISSOURI-PUBLIC  LAW  874 

DISBURSEMENTS  BY  HEW/OE  VERSUS  AGGREGATE 
RECEIPTS  BY  LEA'S 


+4'8»'ll6      ^°*"'    ""^    ''°"^"    KINGSTOWN    SCHOOL    DEPARTMENT 


Fiscal 


HEW/OE 
dlaburaa- 


LEA's 
racaipts 


Oisburaa- 
mants 


racaipts 


Cumuiativa 
varuaca 


■EMmala 


v%'.IS^•  "WOE^disbursamanta-HEW/OE.  Administration 
cj  Pubttc  law  81-874  .  . ,  !$»  tbrouch  22d  annual  reports  by 
tha  Conimissionar  of  Education  Florida  atgrapta  racaipts-- 
5f*"c1!?J  ".SPS^  ?!  "S  SuDorintondant  af  PuNic  Instruction  for 
Kwl  iSg'       "«'''»59  throofh  1968  Aonual  bafinnini 


TABtE  IV-A.-PUBLIC  LAW  874,  BREVARD  COUNTY  BOARD 
OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION,  FLORIDA  DISBURSEMENTS  BY 
HEW/OE  VERSUS  RECEIPTS  BY  BREVARD  COUNTY 


1966.. 
1967.. 
1968.. 
1969.. 
1970.. 
1971.. 
1972.. 


$607,656 
681,886 
809,599 
934,892 
930,828 
1.197,000 
■1,29^882 


$572,906 

703.086 

568,632 

816,843 

1,085,194 

1.087,892 

1,523,575 


+$34,750 
-11,200 
+238,967 
+118,039 
-154,366 
+109, 108 
-225, 753 


+$34,750 
+23.  550 
+263,  517 
+3«I,5i6 
+227, 190 
+336.298 
+110.545 


NEWPORT  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 


1966. 
1967. 
19(8. 
1999. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972. 


$4(1,545 
494,060 
527,192 
601,314 
619,765 
606.912 

•691,209 


$436,129 

510,483 
Nona 
495,177 
719,935 
522.604 
794,994 


+$25,417 
-16,423 
+527, 182 
+116. 137 
+101, 170 
+94,209 
-103,776 


+$25,417 
+8,994 
+536, 176 
+652. 313 
+551,143 
+635,351 
+531, 575 


1959. 

1960. 

1961. 

1962. 

1963. 

1964.. 

1965.. 

1966.. 

1967.. 

1968.. 

1969.. 

1970.. 

1971.. 

1972.. 


$1,967,475 
2. 192. 020 
2, 436. 497 

2.  724,  784 

3.  061, 965 
3, 531,  972 
3, 724, 391 
5,283,975 
7, 584, 224 
8, 340, 712 
9,399,906 
8, 371, 941 
8,456,937 

'9,111,329 


$1,996,723 

NA 
2.  498.  342 
2.  870. 486 
3. 159. 187 
3, 188,  507 
3.392,719 
5. 289,  255 
5,  812.  513 
7.000,804 
7.  736.  766 
7,741,711 
9.449,019 
11.237.417 


-$61,945 

-145,702 

-97,222 

+343,465 

+331, 672 

-5,290 

+1,771,711 

+1, 339, 908 

+  1,663,220 

+630,230 

-991,092 

-3, 136, 099 


-ff  1, 84S 

-S7.547 

-304,769 

+38,696 

+370,361 

+316.088 

+2.139,799 

+3,478.797 

+5.139,927 

+5, 770, 157 

+4,779,075 

+1,652.99( 


>  Estimate. 


Hscal 


HEW/OE  Disbursa- 

disbursa-  LEA's    mants  minus 

mants        racaipts  racaipb 


Cumulative 
varianca 


TOWN  OF  PORTSMOUTH  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 


1958.. 

1959.. 
I960.. 
1961.. 
1962.. 
1963.. 
1964.. 
1965.. 
1966.. 
1967.. 
1968.. 


$453,593 

732.9(7 
945.347 
1,219,484 
1,445,719 
1.827.389 
2. 732. 104 
3,269,152 
4.243,099 
4,684,908 
4,513,865 


NA 
$710,397 
943.928 
1,219,054 
1.379,843 
1,857.037 
2.595,243 
2,729,211 
4,619,695 
4, 739, 510 
4.353,613 


+$22,990 

+1,419 

+440 

+66,074 

-29,649 

+136, 8(1 

+539,941 

-375.596 

-54,602 

+160,252 


+$22,590 

+24.009 

+24.449 

+90.523 

+60.875 

+197.736 

+737,677 

+362,091 

+307, 479 

+467,731 


1966.. 
1967.. 
1968.. 
1969.. 
1970.. 
1971.. 
1972.. 


$314,476 
313,4(6 
333,115 
373,703 
350,344 
421,020 

'509,337 


$301, 770 
312,355 
260,(19 
374, 110 
367,074 
290,902 
678,995 


+$12,706 

+1.111 

+72.496 

-407 

-19,730 

+130, 118 

-170,  (18 


+$12,708 
+13. 817 
+86,313 
+95,906 
+69,176 

+199,  294 
+28, 676 


■  Estimate. 


Soureea:  HEW/OE,  administntion  of  PuMic  Law  81-974  . 
16th  thiougfi  22d  annual  rapoits  by  tlta  Commiaaionar  of  edit- 


Sources:  HEW/qe  D.sbursamenb-HEW/OE.  administratioo  af 
Public  Law  81-874  .  .  .  .  9t*  Oirough  22d  annual  raporb  by 
the  Commissioner  of  education  Missouri  aigraiala  racaipb- 
Rapprb  IIO**,  fiscal  1959  throufh  123d.T3ri97a  eTS 
Public  Schools  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  issued  by  Ue  Commiv 
sioner  of  Education,  iaflarsan  City,  Mo. 

Mr.  Speaker,  data  contained  In  the 
above  tables  seemingly  ctHiflrm  my  ap- 
prehension that  less  than  the  full  amount 
of  Impact  aid  fimds  disbursed  by  the 
Administrator  of  Public  Law  874  Is  ac- 
knowledged by  local  school  districts  af- 
fected by  Federal  activities.  Since  the 
court  cases  Hergenreter  v.  Hayden  (D.C. 
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gan.  196B.  295  F.  Supp.  251)  specifically 
prohibited  State  manipulation  of  FedersJ 
-impact  area"  funds  and  Harvey  v.  Toton 
of  Sudbury  (1966,  214  N.E.  2d  718.350 
)lass.  212)  adjudged  that  Federal  fimds 
received  or  anticipated  providing  for  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  local  educatianal 
agencies  in  areas  affected  by  Federal  ac- 
tivities must  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  preparing  local  school  cocnmlttee's 
budget,  we  all  must  ask  ourselves  the 
question :  Where,  oh  where  did  the  money 
go?  I  am  sure  that  we  will  have  an  an- 
swer when  the  General  Accounting  Office 
completes  its  audit  of  this  program,  but 
this  may  not  come  before  the  end  of  this 
year.  In  the  meantime  the  wide  open 
Federal  money  spigots  are  funneling  tax- 
payers dollars  into  LEA's  which  for  some 
strange  reasons  do  not  acknowledge  in 
their  annual  reports  the  full  amoimt  of 
funds  disbursed  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  impact  aid  purposes. 


THE  INFLATION  RATE 

(Mr.  ECKHARDT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
news  that  the  inflation  rate  reached  11.5 
percent  in  the  first  quarter  of  1974  is 
most  distressing.  It  is  unfair  to  all  Amer- 
icans and  cruel  and  unjust  to  the  mil- 
lions who  live  on  fixed  incomes.  The 
prime  interest  rate  is  racing  the  rate  of 
inflation  nose  to  nose  and  also  stands  at 
11.5  percent.  To  ease  this  financial  bur- 
den I  today  introduced  a  bill  to  help  curb 
high  Interest  rates  and  Improve  the  home 
mortgage  situation. 

The  f  uU  text  of  the  blU  f  oUows : 

HJl.  14943 
A  bill  to  increase  tbe  actuarial  soiindneas  of 
the  Oovemment  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houm  of 
Bejtruentativet  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica In  Congree*  auembled, 

SacnoH  1.  (a)  Bzoept  as  provided  m  aub- 
aectlon  (b)  of  this  section,  erery  penon  who 
makes  a  finance  charge  for  any  eztanaion  of 
credit  at  an  annual  percentage  rate  In  ex- 
»«8  of  8  p«r  oentum  shall  pay  an  annual  In- 
tsrast  Btabillaation  fee  to  the  Ooyemment 
Natloaal  Mortgage  Aaaoclatton  in  an  amount 
<(|ual  to  1  per  centum  of  tbe  ■nim«i  interest 
cbarge  for  each  one-tenth  percentage  point 
by  which  the  annual  percentage  rate  exceeds 
8  per  oentum.  Where  tbe  amount  financed 
vanss  dnnng  the  year,  or  the  period  of  re- 
payment Is  lees  than  a  year,  the  amount  of 
tlie  fee  shall  be  ratably  adjusted.  Where  the 
PUiod  of  repayment  is  more  than  a  year,  the 
fee  shaU  be  paid  with  nepect  to  each  year 
during  which  there  Is  at  any  ttme  an  unpaid 
balance  outstanding,  but  need  not  be  paid 
In  advance  of  receipt  of  the  finance  charge. 

(b)  The  pro\islons  of  subeecUon  (a)  do 
not  apply  to  any  loan  meeting  aU  of  the  fol- 
lowing conditions: 

(1)  tlie  amount  of  the  loan  la  under  $10,- 
000,  and 

(2)  the  making  of  the  loan  is  regulated  by 
an  agency  of  a  State  under  a  small  loan  law 
or  stmiiar  statute. 

8«c.  a.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
terms  "finance  charge",  and  "annual  per- 
centage late"  shaU  be  defined  as  in  sections 


106  and  107  of  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act,  but 
shall  not  be  restricted  to  consumer  and  ag- 
ricultural traosactlons. 

Sxc.  3.  The  Oovemment  National  Mortgage 
Association  shall  prescribe  such  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sac.  4.  Any  fees  paid  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shaU  be  held  by  the  Oovemment  National 
Mortgage  Association  in  a  separate  fund,  and 
pursuant  to  title  m  of  the  National  Housing 
Act,  as  amended,  to  stabUlze  and  strengthen 
the  national  housing  market. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  DULSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  DUUSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  away 
from  Washington,  and  so  missed  several 
votes.  I  would  like  the  Record  to  show 
that  had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  as  follows: 

Tuesday.  May  14,  RoU  No.  219,  "yea"; 
Roll  No.  220,  "yea." 

Wednesday,  May  15,  RoU  No.  222, 
"yea;"  Roll  No.  223.  "yea;"  Roll  No.  224. 
"yea." 

Thursday.  May  16.  Roll  No.  226.  "no;" 
Roll  No.  227,  "yea;"  Roll  No.  228,  "yea." 

Monday,  May  20,  RoU  No.  230,  "yea." 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  foUows  to: 

Mr.  Helstosxx  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  foUowlrig  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  smy  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  foUowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina) 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material :  > 

Mr.  Blackburn,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cleveland,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wymah,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hooan,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Talcott,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Regula.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Sandkan,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Skubiw,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  foUowlng  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SxiBERLiNG)  to  revlsc  and 
extend  their  remarlcs  and  include  extra- 
neous material: ) 

Mr.  EiLBERG,  for  5  miutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wolff,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DiGCs,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Foley,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GiNN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  O'Hara,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 


Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  and  to  include 
exti-aneous  remarks,  m  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Benitez,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  is  estimated  by 
the  PubUc  Printer  to  cost  $731.50. 

Mr.  HuBER,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  notwithstanding  the  fact  it  ex- 
ceeds two  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  PubUc 
Printer  to  cost  $470.25. 

Mr.  Gross  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  York  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Bingham  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  on  the  Abzug  amendment. 

Mr.  King  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks immediately  prior  to  the  vote  on 
the  Leggett  amendment. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California,  prior  to 
the  vote  cm  the  O'NeiU  sunendment. 

Mr.  Leggeti.  to  extend  his  remau-ks 
prior  to  the  vote  on  the  O'NeiU  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  Frenzel  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs  prior  to  vote  on  O'NeiU  sub- 
stitute amendment. 

(The  foUowlng  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska)  and 
to  include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Hanrahan. 

Mr.  GiresiR. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska.         yy 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Huber  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Schneebeli. 

Mr.  DxRwiNSKi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GiLiCAN. 

Mr.  Sarasin. 

Mr.  Parrxb. 

Mr.  Veyset. 

Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  Yoi*. 

Mr.  Du  Pont  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  HOGAN. 

Mr.  AsHBRocMC  tn  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Orover. 

Mr.  HosKXR  in  three  instcmces. 

Mr.  HiLLis. 

Mr.  HiTDITUT. 

Mr.  Lent. 
Mr.  Mtkrs. 
Mr.  Thone. 
Mr.  Cronin. 
Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  P^LINGHUTSKW. 

(The  foUowlng  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sexbeklhto)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Evats  of  Tennessee  In  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Brasco  In  12  Instances. 

Mr.  Adoabbo  In  two  instajices. 

Mr.  BOLLINQ. 

Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  Jakes  V.  STAimnr. 
Mr.  OoMZALB  In  three  Instances. 
Mr.  RAKtCK  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  three  In- 
stances. 
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Mr.  Stokxs. 

Mr.  AwNXTNzio  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  SisK. 
Mr.  Dkht. 
Mr.  MnnsH. 

Mr.  Carotsy  of  Ohio  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Mills. 
Mr.  LuxxN. 
Mr.  Basmtt. 

Mr.  Ghay  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  DuLSKi  in  Ave  instances. 
Mr.  Vawik  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Anoersok  of  California  in  two  In- 
stances.         

SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

8.  1018.  An  act  to  create  a  National  Com- 
mission on  ttie  Olympic  Games  to  review  tbe 
question  of  VS.  participation  in  the  Olympic 
g«unea  and  to  evaluate  and  formulate  recom- 
mendaUons  concerning  such  pBrtlclpatlon; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3468.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agriculture 
and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973.  the 
Pood  StMip  Act  of  10«4,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  Hoase  of  the 
following  tiUes,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  6641.  An  act  to  authorlae  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  mineral 
interests  of  the  United  States  to  tbm  owner 
or  owners  of  record  of  certain  land*  in  the 
.  State  of  South  Carolina; 

H.B.  6643.  An  act  to  authorize  tHe  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  mineral 
intereete  of  the  United  SUtes  to  the  owner  or 
owners  of  record  of  certain  lands  in  the 
State  of  South  Carolina: 

HJl.  7087.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  seU  reeerred  mineral 
intereeto  of  the  United  SUtes  in  certain  land 
in  MlflBoun  to  Orace  P.  Slater,  the  record 
owner  of  the  surface  thereof; 

HJl.  10284.  An  act  to  authorize  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  seU  certain  rights  in 
the  State  of  Florida;  and 

H.R.  13920  An  act  to  authorlM  additional 
appropriations  to  carry  out  the  Peace  Corps 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 


pn-T-a  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to 
the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  followiiig  titles: 

H.R.  6841.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  mineral 
interests  of  the  United  States  to  the  owner 
or  owners  of  record  of  certain  lands  in  the 
State  of  South  Caiollna; 

H.R.  6543.  An  act  to  authorlee  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  tbe  Interior  to  convey  oertaln  mliMral 
Interests  of  tbe  United  States  to  tbe  owner 
or  owners  of  record  of  certain  landa  In.  tbe 
State  of  South  Carolina: 

HJl.  7087.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 


tary oTthe  Interior  to  seU  reserved  mineral 
Interests  of  the  United  States  in  certain  land 
in  Missouri  to  Orace  P.  SIsler,  the  record 
owner  of  the  stirface  thereof: 

HJt.  10284.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  certain  rights  in 
the  State  of  Florida. 

HJl.  10942.  An  act  to  amend  the  Migratory 
Bird  Treaty  Act  of  July  3.  1918  (40  Stat. 
769).  as  amended,  to  extend  and  adapt  Its 
provisions  to  the  Convention  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Government  of  Japan 
for  the  protection  of  migratory  birds  and 
birds  in  danger  of  ,gxtlnction^  and  their  en- 
vironment, concluded  at  the  city  of  Tokyo, 
March  4,  1972;  and 

H.R.  13020.  An  act  to  authorise  additional 
appropriations  to  carry  out  the  Peace  Corps 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  SETBERTrTNO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  ddjoum. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
fat  8  o'clock  and  46  minutes  p.m.).  the 
House  adjourned  until  tonaprrow,  Thurs- 
day, May  23,  1974.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2348.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  tbe  Edu- 
cation of  the  Handicapped  Act  by  consolidat- 
ing tbe  discretionary  authorities  for  proj- 
ects for  handicapped  cbUdren,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

2349.  A  letter  tzom  tbe  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education.,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
seventh  annual  report  of  the  Rochester  In- 
stitute of  Technology  on  tbe  establishment 
and  operation  of  the  National  Technical  In- 
stitute for  the  Deaf,  pursuant  to  section 
5(b)  (3)  of  Public  Law  89-36  (20  VS.C.  648): 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

3300.  A  letter  from  the  AssUtant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  intention  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  consent  to  a  request 
by  tbe  British  Government  to  transfer  U3.- 
orlgin  spotter  tracer  ammunition  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Kuwait,  pursuant  to  section  3(a) 
of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended 
1 22  U.8.C  a76S(B)  (S)  ];  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2361.  A  letter  from  tbe  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  tbe  intention  of  tbe  De- 
partment of  State  to  consent  to  a  request  by 
tbe  British  Government  to  transfer  U.S.- 
orlgln  machlnegun  spare  parts  to  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Kuwait  and  Jordan,  pursuant  to 
section  9<a)  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act,  as  amended  [22  U.S.C.  3763(a)(2)];  to 
the  Conamittee  on  Foreign  Affaire. 

2352.  A  lettOT  from  tbe  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a 
publication  entitled  "Statistics  of  Publicly 
Owned  Electric  UtUlties  in  tbe  United  States, 
1972";  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Forlgn  Commerce. 

RKCXTVXD    ntOM    THZ    COMPTKOIXEX    OZKOtAL 

2353.  A  letter  from  tbe  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  tbe  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  that  better  methods  are  needed  for 
canceling  orderafor  materiel  no  longer  re- 
quired by  tbe  Department  of  Defense:  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2364.  A  letter  from  tbe  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  tbe  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 


port on  the  exanUnsaon  of  tbe  wn«i^f|,| 
sUtements  of  the  National  CredltOnSB 
AdminlstraUon  for  fiscal  year  1973;  to  th* 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB 
Lie  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  Jule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clett 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Educatloa 
and  Labor.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  40.  Joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request  the  Prw- 
Ident  to  call  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Library  and  Information  Services  in  i97g. 
with  ameidment  (Kept.  No.  93-1066)  Bs^ 
f erred  to  the  Comnilttee  of  the  Whole  karut 
on  the  State  of  the  Unlcn. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affaire.  H.R.  12165.  A  bUl  to  autbor- 
lae  the  construction,  operation,  and  mats- 
tenanoe  of  certain  works  in  the  Cdotsde 
River  Basin  to  control  the  salimtv  of  water 
delivered  to  usere  In  the  United  States  asd 
Mexico;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  98- 
1057).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  Um 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILUS  AND  RESOLUTI<»8 
Under  clause  4  of  nHe  XXII.  tmWlc 
bill-  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ARCHER: 
H.R.  14940.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  consolidate  tbe 
reporting  of  wages  by  employers  for  incomt 
tax  withholding  and  old-age,  survivors,  twl 
disability  insurance  purposes,. and  f or  otbtr 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  sBd 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BAFALIS: 
H.R.   14941.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  recently 
added    prorislon   for   the   establishment  of 
Professional  Standards  Review  Organizations 
to  review  services  covered  under  the  medi- 
care abd  medicaid  programs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BOWEN: 
H.R.  MMa.  A  btn  to  amend  the  Pair  labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  minimum  wage  and  overtime  cov- 
erage for  babyslttere;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BCKHARDT: 
HJl.  14M3.  A  bUl  to  increase  the  actuarial 
soundness  of  tbe  Government  National  Mart* 
gage  Association:  to  tbe  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency.        ••-•«/' 

By  Mr.  FRASBtr  -if 
HJl.  14»«4.  A  blU  to  provide  youth  semoet 
grants,  and  for  otter  purposes:  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Bduoatlon  and  Labor. 

By  "Mr.  FRET  (for  himself,  Mr.  Asror, 
apd  Mr.  Rbcns) : 
HJt.  14946.  A  bi\'  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  TTnlted  States  Code  In  order  to.provMs 
service  pension  to  certain  veterans  of  Wortl 
War  I  and  pension  to  the  widows  of  sbch 
veterans:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterras* 
Affalis. 

By  Mr.  HAKNA: 
HJl.  14946.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  tbe 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  provide  nrv- 
loe  pension  to  certain  veterans  of  World  War 
I  and  pension  to  tbe  widows  of  sucb  vet- 
erans: to  tbe  Committee  on  Veterans'  Afftos. 
HJl.  14047.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
tbe  Soclsl  Security  Act  to  estabUsb  a  pro- 
gram of  long-term  csre  services  within  tbi 
medicare  program,  to  provide  for  tbe  creattoo 
of  community  long-term  care  centers  and 
State  long-term  care  agencies  as  part  of  • 
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jj0ff  administrative  structure  for  tbe  orga- 
Blsation  and  delivery  of  long-term  care  serv- 
loes,  to  provide  a  significant  role  for  persons 
eligible  for  long-term  care  benefits  in  tbe 
idmlnlstratlon  of  tbe  program,  and  for  other 
purpoees:   to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mr.  McDADE: 
HJl.  14948.  A  bill  to  ameacfc  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970,  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  certain  restrictions 
on  tbe  rights  of  officera  and  employees  of  tbe 
l>0stal  Service  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee    on    Post    Office    and    Civil 

EH.  14949.  A  biU  relating  to  withholding 
by  tbe  United  States  of  certain  taxes  Im- 
posed by  States,  and  political  subdivisions 
iOtnoi,  m  tbe  case  of  Federal  employees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RBOULA: 

Hit.  14SS0.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  more 
equitable  administration  of  revenues  de- 
rived from  certain  Federal  lands,  and  for 
ether  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
snd  Insular  Affaire. 

By  Mr.  McFALL: 

HJL  14951.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1966  to  extend  tbe  authorizations  for  a  3- 
year  period,  and  for  other  pUrpoeeS;  to  tbe 
ComrattteB  on  PubUc  Works. 
ByMr.  MARAZITI: 

BJl.  14962.  A  biU  to  amsnd  cbapter  33  of 
tbB  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act)  to 
provide  for  the  englblllty  of  school  teachen 
for  unemployment  Insurance  under  the  un- 
employment Insurance  progrson;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  MSaas. 
ByMr.  QUIE: 

HJt.  14963.  A  blU  to  amend  th*  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  tbe  deduction 
of  certain  expenditures  for  food  and  lodging 
prlmsrHy  for  medical  care;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 

BS.  14964.  A  bill  to  create  a  oommlssioQ 
to  grant  exclusive  franchises  for  tbe  explora- 
tion for  and  tbe  commercial  de^relopment  of 
gsothermal  energy  and  for  tbe  right  to  mar- 
ket any  such  energy  in  Its  natural  statte. 
and  for  other  purpoees;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insolar  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BOHBHIilB . 

HJl.  14956.  A  bttl  to  incorporate  tbe  "OM. 
Submarine  Veterans  of  World  War  11;  to  the 
Conmilttee  on  tbe  Jtidlclary. 

By  Mr.  STMINOTOW  (for  hllnself,  and 
Mr.  CoMTsr:  '     "• 

HJl.  14950.  A  bUl  to  designate  tbe  birthday 
of  Susan  B.  Anthony  as  a  legal  public  hoH- 
dsy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlolarjr. 
ByMr.WAliSH: 

ttR.  14967.  A  bill  to  prohibit  any  person 
tanged  in  the  bustnesa  of  marketing  or  dis- 
tributing natiirel  gas,  propane,  butane,  or 
electricity,  frotn  terminating  service  to  any 
customer  unless  prior  r.rltten  notice  Is  given 
to  the  local  law"  enforcement  and  welfare 
sgenclas;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
•nd  Foreign  Oommerc.  '    "•^■■O 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST:  "'  ' 

HJl.  i«58.  A  bill  to  amend  title  8,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  corrert  Inequities  In  the  de- 
tennlnatlon  of  rates  of  basic  pay  in  conver- 
sions to  the  General  Schedule  of  employees 
»n<  positions  subject  to  prevailing  rate  pay 
•chwlulcs:  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  0«ce 
ttd  ClvU  Service. 

ByMr.  WOLFF: 
HA.  14959.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  «8.  united 
Stttes  Cede,  to  provide  a  10-year  delimiting 
P*r»od  for  the  purswlt  of  educational  pro- 
<Wn»  by  veterans,  wives,  and.  widows;  to 
tStCcHomittee  on  Veterans'  Affaire. 

By  Mr.  WTMAN  (for  bimeeU,  and  Mr. 
Chappkul)  :  .1 

-^•^♦iiMO.  A  biU  to  amend  the  National 
"aao  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 


to  prohibit  tbe  Secretary  of  Transportation 
from  Impoelng  certain  seatbelt  standards, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Coountttee  on 
Interetate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BLACKBURN : 
HJl.  14961.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  annual 
adjustments  in  the  amount  of  personal  ex- 
emptions to  reflect  increases  in  tbe  cost  of 
living:  to  tbe  Conunitiee  on  Vf»s*  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND  (for  biowelf.  Mr. 
Bbothhx    of    North    Carolina,    Mr. 
WsiG^,   Mr.   RxjES,    Mr.    BSOWN    ot 
California,  Mr.   Btron,  Mr.   Wai.sii. 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Hansen  qf  Idaho,  Mr. 
DuNCAH,   Mr.   Qinx,   Mr.   Couchlin, 
Mr.   Gtnw,  Mr.  Moaki.st.  Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi,   Mr.   FKOEin.icH,   Mr.   Oilman, 
and  Mr.  WTiCAN)  : 
HJl.  14962.  A  blU  to  amend  title  23  of  tbe 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  a  grant  pro- 
gram for  research  and  development  of  alter- 
native fuels  for  motor  vehicles,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  PU&llc  Works. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND  (for  htanaelf,  Mr. 
QxHE,  Mr.  RiXGu:,  and  Mr.  Wtmax)  : 
HJl.  14963.  A  bin  to  amend  section  203  of 
the    Federal    Water    Pollution    Control    Act 
to   provide   for   State   certification;    to   tbe 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Mr.  EILBERO: 
HJl.  14964.  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  the  Edgar  Allen  Poe  National 
Historical  Park;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
ior and  Insular  Affairs. 
Mr   ESCH: 
H.R.  14965.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Sugar  Act 
cf   1948   to  prescribe   minimum   wages  and 
conditions  of  employment  for  farmworkere, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  14966.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  entitle  veterans 
of  World  War  I  and  their  widows  and  chil- 
drei^  to  {pension  on  the  samQ  basis  as  veter- 
ans' of  the  Spanlsb-Amerloan  Wsr  and  their 
widows  and  children,  respectively,  and  to 
Increase  pension  rates;  to  tbe  Commltt^  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  , 

ByMr.  FISH: 
H.R.  14967.  A  bill  to  amend  title  Ifl.  United 
States  Code,  further  defining  tbe  manner  In 
which  a  witness  in  a  Federal  court  or  grand 
Jury  proceeding  may  be  ordered'  to  provide 
InformaUon    after    asserting    >l8   jprlvllege 
against  Belf-lncrlmlnatlOn;  to.  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  ' 
By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H.R.  14968.  A  bill  to  establish  taifverslty 
coal  research  laboratories  and  to  establish 
energy  resourcf  fellowships,  and  for  other 
pur|>oses;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Science  and 
•Astronautics. 

9y  Mr.  HUDNUT: 
HJl.  14969.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  the  Setre- 
tary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
make  loans  to  students  in  graduate  health 
profession  schools  tbe  repaytnent  of  which 
will  be  based  on  income  earned  after  gradu- 
ation; to  tbe  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Fbrelgn  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KUYKENDAjLL  (for  blmself, 
Mr.  SKUBrrz,  and  Mr.  Dnrrws) :  ^ 
H.R.  14970.  A  bill  to  amend  section  410^  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  19S8  to  provide 
financial  assistance  during  the  energy  (:rlsls 
to  U.S.  air  carriers  engaged  In  overseas  and 
foreign  air  transportation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interetat^  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LITTON  (for  .himself,  Mr. 
CoHZN.  and  Mr.  Coifomjit) : 
HJl.  14971.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1979  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Admlnistretor  of  tbe  Small 
Business  Administration  may  render  onslte 
consulatlon  and  advice  to  certain  Amall 
business  employera  to  assist  sucb  employen 
in  providing  safe  and  healthful  working  con- 


ditions for  their  employees;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  LITTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
TiERNAN,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Coirrs, 
Mr.  Rose,  Ms.  Schxoeder,  Mr.  Rees, 
htr.  Froehlich,  Ms.  Holtzman,  Mr. 
MtmpHT  of  New  York,  Mr.  Yotjng  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Moakuet,  and  Ms.  Cbtis- 

HOLM)  : 

HJl.  14972.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Social,  Economic,  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Planning  In  tbe  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  14973.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  programs 
for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  hemo- 
philia; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OUARA: 
HJl.  14974.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  by  ex- 
tending certain  expiration  dates,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PETTIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Brown  of  CaUfomla) : 
HJl.   1497S.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  cer- 
tain students  harmed  by  the  Insolvency  at 
Riverside  University  of  Riverside,  Calif.;   to 
tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PRIC^  of  Texas: 
HJl.  14fi76.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  certain  other  pro- 
visions of  law  to  provide  for  automatic  cost- 
of-living    adjustments    in    tbe    income    tax 
rates,  tbe  amount  of  tbe  standard,  personal 
exemption,  and  depreciation  dsductlons,  and 
tbe  rate  of  Interest  payable  on  certain  obU- 
gatlons  of  the  United  States;    to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SANDMAN   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MARAzm) : 
HJl.  14977.  A  bill  to  provide  property  tax 
relief    to    low-Income    elderly    bomeownera 
through  direct  reimbursements;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SYMINOTON: 
H.R.   14978.   A  bill   to  establish  an   Earth 
Resources  Observation  Administration  with- 
in the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

By    Mr.    TAYLOR   Of   North    Carolina 

(for  himself  and  Ms.  OsirrrrHS) : 

HJl.   14979.   A   bill  to  establUh   a  Sewall- 

Belmont  House  National  Historic  Site,  and 

for  otiier   purposes;    to   the  Committee   on 

Interior  aud  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
EscH,   Mr.   MoLLOHAN,    Mr.    Wtatt, 
Mr.  LoTT,  Mr.  BsASO,  Mr.  Stesls,  Mr, 
OOLOWATKR,  Mr.  Frxt,  Mr.  Fsxnzxl, 
Mr.    MoosHKAB    of    California,    Mr. 
DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels.  Mr.  Downing, 
Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Stitdds,  Mr.  Pltnt, 
Mr.  CouGHLiN,  Mr.  McCollistes,  Mr. 
Shoup,   Mr.   Halet,   Mr.   Brotzman, 
Mr.  BerglAnd,  Mr.  Spence,  and  Mr. 
Baker)  : 
HJl.  14980.  A  bin  to  authorize  recomputa- 
tlon  at  age  60  of  the  retired  pay  of  memben 
and  former  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices whose  retired  pay  is  computed  on  tbe 
basis  of  pay  scales  In  effect  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1972,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Ms.  Abzttg. 
Mr.  Badiixo,  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  DaiNAN,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cal- 
ifornia,  Mr.    GouwATXB,    Mr.   Has- 
RiNCTON.  Mr.  KXMP,  Mr.  Legcett,  Mr. 
MrrcRELL  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Podell, 
Mr.   RooKET   of   Pennsylvania,   Mr. 
Van  Deesldt,  Mr.  Won  Pat.  and  Mr. 
YooNG  of  Georgia) : 
HJt.  14981.  A  bill  to  restrict  tbe  disclosure 
of   Information  In  tbe   possession   of   tele- 
phone   companies    or   telegraph    companies 
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concerning  members  of  the  news  media;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

ByMr.  MABAZm: 

BJL  14883.  A  bUI  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  ot  1964  and  certain  other  pro- 
visions of  law  to  provide  for  automatic  ooet- 
of-llvlng  adjustments  in  tbe  Income  tax 
rates,  tbe  amoimt  of  tbe  standard,  personal 
exemption,  and  depredation  deductions,  and 
tbe  rate  of  Interest  payable  on  certain  obli- 
gations of  tbe  United  States;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bylfr.ROY: 

HJt.  140«3.  A  bill  to  provide  for  tbe  modl- 
flcatlon  of  tbe  project  for  Tuttls  Creek  Lake, 
Big  Blue  Blver,  Kan.;  to  tbe  Committee  on 

Public  Works. 

By  Sir.  SKUBITZ : 

H.R.  14984.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  38  of  tbe 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  provide  serrloe 
pension  to  certain  veterans  of  World  War  I 
and  pension  to  tbe  widows  of  sucb  veterans; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mj.  BROTHILL  of  Virginia: 

HJ.  Res.  1025.  Joint  reaoIutlOQ  to  author- 
ize tbe  President  to  proclaim  tbe  third  week 
In  October  of  each  year  as  National  Screen 
Printing  Week  and  to  proclaim  Tuesday  of 
sucb  week  as  National  Screen  Printing  Day; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COUOHLIN: 

H.J.  Res.  1090.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ise and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  designating  tbe  calendar  week 
beginning  AprU  20,  1975,  as  National  Volun- 
teer Week;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  DUL8KI: 

H.J.  Res.  1027.  Joint  resolution  to  deatg- 
nate  tbe  third  week  of  September  of  each 
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year  as  National  Medical  Asrtstanto'  Week: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldaiy. 

By  Mr.  E8CH  (for  bimsM,  Mr.  Cow- 
uur,  Mr.  Htht.km  of  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  Mabtih  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Mazbou,  Mrs.  Chibbouc,  Mr.  MiL- 
roio,  Mr.  Box,  Mr.  SrMiKOToif,  and 
Mr.  Wnof ) : 
H.J.  Res.  1038.  Joint  resolution  deolgnatlng 
the  pretnlsea  occupied  by  tbe  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  ss  tbe  official   residence  of  tbe 
Vice  Prastdent,  effective  upon  the  termina- 
tion ot  service  of  tbe  incumbent  Chief  of 
Naval  Oparatlons;  to  tbe  Commltte  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  8TMINOTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MnvsiiAU.  of  Ohio) : 
HJ.  Res.  1039.  Joint  reaolutlon  autbcrla- 
tng  tbe  President  to  proclaim  tbe  week  be- 
ginning on  tbe  second  Monday  in  Novem- 
ber eaoli  year  as  Youth  ApprecUUon  Week; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  DUL8KI: 
H.  Con.  Res.   503.   Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
tbe  Fraaldent,  acting  through  the  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  tbe  United  Nations  Organlaa- 
tkm.  take  sucb  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to 
place  the  question  of  human  rights  viota- 
tk>QS  In  tba  Soviet-occupied  Ukraine  on  tbe 
agenda  of  tbe  United  Nations  Organization; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ESCH: 
H.  Res.  1143.  Resolution  creating  a  stand- 
ing  Committee   on   Small   Business  In  tbe 
House  of  Representatives;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

ByMr.  MINISH: 
H.  Res.  1143.  Resolution  declaring  the  sense 
ot  the  House  with  respect  to  a  prohibition  of 
extension  of  credit  by  the  Xqxut-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
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By  Mr.  8TSKLMAN  (for  hlmasU  Mr 
KuM>nomM.  Mr.  SHtTenB  '  u, 
Wkalxn,  Mr.  P*aais.  Mr.  Aioww  of 

Ohio,  Mr.  JoHMsoir  of  Colondo  Ur 
McOLoaKXT,  Mr.  UAnn,  Mr  Hxcou 
Mr.  McKnonrr.  Mr.  Thokb,  Mr  Jic" 
CoLLisraa.  Mr.  Bixl,  Mr.  PxrrcmsA 
Mr.  Clkvxlai«d.  Mr.  Hcmton.  Ut 
Mitch  Eu.  of  New  York,  Mr.  Esru- 
MAM,  Mr.  Mathias  of  Callfornu,  Mr 
Sbout,  Mr.  CocHEAM.  Mr.  Qmt  tit 
Coim,  and  Mr.  Ovv^) : 
H.  Res.  1144.  Resolution  providing  for  thi 

oonatderatlon   of  House  Resolution  988-  to 

tbe  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  8THKLMAN  (for  hhnself  Mr 
BaooMriBLB,  Mr.  Yocuo  of  South 
Carolina,  Mr.  BtmoxKB,  Mr  Smva. 
Mr.  RoauoN  of  New  York,  Mr  8mm. 
■IN,  Mr.  Mabtik  of  North  Oaroltns, 
Mr.  uv  Pont,  Mr.  MOBwnr  Mr 
Mauoan,  Mr.  HccHLni  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  GiTDc.  Mr.  KxMp,  Mr. 
noaxLicR,  and  Ms.  CRiSHOLif ) : 
H.  Res.  1148.  Resolution  providing  for  th* 

consideration  of  House  Resolution  988-  to 

the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLXmONB 
XJttder  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  prtvtte 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mrs.  SULUVAN; 
HA,  14086.  A  bUl  for  tlM  relief  of  Kbloasr 
Btactronlca,  Inc.;   to  tbe  Committee  oa  Ju> 
dietary. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON : 
HJl.   14088.  A  blU  for  tbe  relief  of  Besr 
Adm.  F.  B.  OUkeson  of  the  U.8.  Navy;  to 
tbe  Ooounlttee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
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FEDERAL  AID  MEANS  MORE 
FEDERAL  CONTROL 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  jmaaoA 
IN  THE  SENATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  22,  1974 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Richmond  News  Leader  of 
Tuesday,  May  7,  1974,  published  a  pro- 
vocative editorial  entitled  "FWeral  Aid 
Means  Federal  •  •  •.  •  it  deals  with  the 
controls  which  the  Federal  Government 
is  putting  on  the  Stages  and  localities 
through  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
catiCHi,  and  Welfare. 
The  editorial  concludes  by  stating: 
So  it  goes.  Further  proof,  if  further  proof 
were  needed,  that  federal  aid  means  .  .  . 
federal  control. 

How  accurate  that  editorial  is,  Mr. 
President. 

The  more  the  States  and  localities  ac- 
cept Federal  funds,  the  more  Federal 
funds  are  appropriated  to  them,  the  more 
Federal  control  goes  along  with  it. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  this 
editorial  printed  In  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Tamua.  Am  MxAifs  FionAL  •   •  • 

Sarly  In  the  debate  about  federal  aid  to 
education,  it  became  a  cliche  of  the  antl- 
statlst  argument  that   "federal   aid  means 


federal  control."  During  the  past  several 
months,  three  occurrences  relating  to  educa- 
Uon  In  VlrglnU  have  verified  tbe  truth  of 
that  cliche. 

(1)  In  February,  tbe  news  columns  car- 
ried accounts  of  dismay  among  officials  of 
tba  National  (^Ueglate  Athletic  Association- 
dismay  caused  by  a  provision  of  Title  IX  of 
the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1973.  The  provision 
requires  that  colleges  which  accept  federal 
aid  spend  as  much  money  on  their  athletic 
programs  and  facilities  for  women  as  they 
spend  for  men.  Failure  to  comply  could  mean 
a  cut-off  of  federal  funds  to  tbe  tranagreas- 
Ing  coUeges  and  universities.  (In  fiscal  1973, 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare — the  conduit  for  federal  aid  to  ed- 
ucation— provided  $4.1  billion  to  American 
coUeges  and  universities.)  Walter  Byers.  the 
executive  director  of  tbe  NCAA,  has  informed 
the  NCAA's  775  member  Institutions  that 
"this  regulation  will  dismantle  the  structure 
of  Intercollegiate  athletics  in  this  country. 
Right  now,  we  do  have  a  crisis."  So,  as  tbe 
result  of  a  regulation  Intended  to  eradicate 
"sex  discrimination'  from  the  nation's  col- 
leges, the  federal  government  possibly  will 
put  Intercollegiate  athletics  at  many  colleges 
out  of  business. 

(3)  As  a  result  of  iinrest  at  Handley  High 
School  in  Winchester  during  the  week  of 
April  16.  school  authorities  In  Winchester 
suspended  or  expelled  16  students — all  of 
them  black.  And  abracadabra,  within  10  days 
thoae  acboQl  authorities  found  themselves 
"consulting"  with  two  represenutlves  from 
HEW.  TTie  aUeged  purpose  of  the  vislUtion? 
To  determine  whether  the  school  authori- 
ties had  "discriminated"  In  their  stispenslons 
and  expulsions.  If  tbe  HEW  representatives 
detected  such  discrimination,  they  will  de- 
mand corrective  action:  if  corrective  action 
Is  not  initiated,  HEW  will  cut  off  federal  cash 


to  pubUc  education  in  Winchester.  This  typt 
of  remedial — *.«.,  punitive — procedure  Is  at 
forth  in  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  RlgbU  Act  at 
1964.  Never  mind  that  during  the  currsm 
school  year,  Handley  officials  have  expelled 
or  suspended  85  white  students  and  40  blsck 
students.  The  charge  is  made  that  beeanae 
only  black  students  were  suspended  or  ei- 
pelled  In  tbe  aftermath  of  tbe  April  unntt, 
those  who  run  tbe  public  schools  of  Win- 
chester are  "discriminating"  on  tbe  ba«U  of 
race.  If  federal  cash  were  not  involved,  rodi 
a  charge  would  be  correctly  dlamissed  si 
merely  a  mischievous  allegation. 

(3)  And  during  tbe  past  year,  both  Gov- 
eraors  Holton  and  Oodwln  have  haggled  wttb 
HEW  about  "desegregation"  of  Vlrglnla'i 
pubUc  colleges  and  unlversltlea.  llie  Oor- 
emors  have  argued  that  Virginia  already  li 
complying  with  19«4  Civil  lUgtats  Act  prorl- 
slona  pertaining  to  higher  education  HEW 
has  argued  that,  weU.  maybe  Virginia  M 
complying  and  maybe  Virginia  is  not  cod- 
plying,  but  until  HEW  decides.  VlrglnU 
would  be  well  advised — for  Instance — to  m- 
creaaa  the  numbers  of  blacks  at  predoml- 
nanUy  white  schools,  greaUy  increase  tt» 
number  of  whites  at  predominantly  black 
schoola,  hire  more  black  teachers  at  piedoail- 
nantly  white  schools,  etc.,  and  file  pngitm 
reports  with  HEW  every  six  months.  HIW 
eupbemlstlcaUy  describes  its  position  ai 
"ooncnutory."  That  U  about  as  subtle  u 
a  maUed  flat.  The  impUed  threat  that  tm 
run  throogh  these  year-long  dealings  wttk 
HEW  is  that  If  Virginia  does  not  knuflkk 
under  to  HEW's  demands,  HEW  will  krit 
tbe  flow  of  millions  of  dollars  of  federal  aM 
to  Virginia  public  education. 

Bo  it  goee.  Further  proof.  If  further  procf 
were    needed,    that    federal    aid 
federal  control. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  GREATER  WIL- 
MINGTON DEVELOPMENT  COUN- 
CIL BEFORE  THE  CIVIL  AERONAU- 
•ncS  BOARD  HEARING  SEPTEM- 
BER 25,  1973,  CX3NCERNINO  THE 
PETITION  OF  EASTERN  AIRLINES 
AND  ALLEGHENY  AIRLINES  TO 
SUSPEND  SERVICE  AT  GREATER 
WILMINOTON  AIRPORT 

HON.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  dv  PONT 

or    DKLAWAKE 

VH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednetday.  May  22.  1974 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  Insert  in  the  Record  the  following 
excellent  statement  on  the  suspension  of 
service  at  the  Greater  Wilmington  Air- 
port: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

DETENTE  AND  THE  DNTraD  STATES 


Brsmfxirr  or  the  OaxAisa  WxLMiNoroif  Dx- 
viLonaarr  Coxtkcix.  Bxroxx  trk  Cnm,  Axx- 
ONAirnca  Boabo  RBAanro  SxnxMBxa  35, 
1978,  CoNcnifxira  nn  Pbtrioh  or  BAsmN 
Abuikxs  and  AixaomirT  Anaims  To  Sxrs- 
poro  Snvicx  at  OaXATXx  Wilmington 
Aaron 

Th*  Orsater  Wilmington  Development 
Council,  a  bl^Mtftlsan,  not-for-profit,  public 
Interest  organisation  whose  primary  aim  is 
to  develop  BolutlonB  to  community  problems 
for  tbe  long-range  good  of  Its  citizens,  op- 
poses the  petition  by  Eastern  Airlines  and 
Allegbeny  Airlines  to  suspend  passenger  serv- 
ice at  tbe  Greater  WUmlngton  Airport. 
OWDC  membership  and  support  comes  from 
hundreds  of  influential  dtlsens  and  the 
leading  businesses  and  Industries  in  tbe 
Onater  Wilmington  Area. 

We  regard  the  propoaal  by  the  two  airlines 
to  have  serious  negative  impact  on  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  of  the  Greater  WUmlng- 
ton region.  Based  on  information  In  hand.  It 
h  difficult  to  Justify  such  an  action  when 
one  oonsiderB  that:  (1)  the  airport  is  stra- 
tegically situated  m  one  of  the  fastest  grow- 
ing regions  of  tbe  Northeast  Corridor,  a  fu- 
ture major  market  for  air  transportation- 
(8)  In  excess  of  300,000  air  trips  are  made 
by  New  Castle  County  citizens  annually,  (8) 
Delaware  would  be  tbe  only  State  without 
regularly  schedtUed  trunk  airline  service; 
(4)  tbe  suspension  of  these  flights  wUl  add 
to  the  seriously  overcrowded  conditions  at 
Killsdelpbla  International,  both  on  the 
ground  and  in  the  air;  (6)  value  In  use  wUl 
be  diminished  of  a  $fl.6  mUllon  Investment 
»«de  in  the  faculties  at  this  airport,  about 
hslf  of  which  was  financed  by  Federal 
mstcbing  funds:  and  («)  the  CAB  denied  a 
iUnllar  request  In  19M. 

We  believe  that  CAB  approval  of  this  pe- 
tition would  be  an  act  contrary  to  the  in- 
wsts  and  expecUtions  of  the  many  resl- 
dsnts  of  the  Greater  WUmlngton  region, 
J^owr  DeUware,  and  tbe  neighboring  states 
«l»ew  Jersey  and  Maryland.  There  is  some 
JT**"***  of  a  need  to  increase  flights  at 
Owater  WUmlngton  to  better  serve  the  in- 
assslng  population  and  support  industrial 
owwopment  In  tbe  Unmedlate  vicinity,  we 
"•cognise  the  difficult  situation  tbe  airline 
«ttpanles  face  trying  to  provide  each  and 
•»err  community  with  adequate  air  service. 
™«iore,  we  offer  our  assistance  and  co- 
?P««tk>n  to  both  alrUnes  In  an  effort  to 
TOM  s  more  economlcaUy  viable  passenger 
"f**  «*«>ule  at  Greater  Wilmington. 
,,  *  *'*»^c*<l  transportation  system  is  the 
"«™e  of  the  commerce.  Industry  and  tour- 
Wi  of  any  locality  and  the  loes  of  passenger 
"""*<*  »t  the  Greater  WUmlngton  Air- 
P*»»w»»«l  be  a  serious  blow  to  tba  future 
J^walc  weu-being  of  tbe  OrMtv  WUmlng- 
«n  region  and  the  State  of  DaUwarc. 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF   TKXAa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  22.  1974 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
detente  is  being  used  as  a  descriptive 
term  to  characterize  the  complex  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  all  began  with  the  Pres- 
ident's visit  to  Moscow  in  1972  which  was 
followed  by  a  wave  of  optimism  by 
Americans.  Let  us  look  at  this  word. 
Detente  is  many  thln^  to  many  people, 
but  literally  It  means  a  relaxing  of  ten- 
sion. Implying,  of  course,  that  there  had 
been  tension  in  the  past.  But  that  is  all 
detente  means — nothing  more  and  noth- 
ing less.  Many  have  looked  at  this  de- 
scription of  the  state  of  affairs  and  found 
it  to  be  a  panacea  for  all  our  interna- 
tional problems.  These  same  individuals, 
and  Indeed,  some  institutions,  worry  ex- 
cessively about  press  reports  that  detente 
is  fragile,  failing,  crumbling,  or  collaps- 
ing. Unfortunately,  the  definition  leaves 
much  unanswered  about  the  totality  of 
the  state  of  affairs  it  attempts  to  de- 
scribe. 

Perhaps  it  is  easier  to  express  what  the 
word  does  not  mean  or  what  it  will  not 
do  rather  than  what  it  means  or  will  do. 
Detente  is  not  a  panacea,  nor  Is  it  an 
agreement,  contract,  pact,  or  oWigatlon 
in  any  form  between  the  two  super- 
powers. Detente  will  not  guarantee  peace 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  nor  is  it  a  state  of  affairs  which 
would  preclude  the  need  for  a  modem, 
well-equipped,  and  ready  military  estab- 
lishment. Detente  with  the  Soviet  Union 
will  not  provide  a  basis  for  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Arab 
nations  to  arrive  at  a  permanent  solution 
to  the  oil  situation,  nor  will  it  necessarily 
help  us  negrotlate  the  cease-flre  and  troop 
disengagement  between  the  Israeli  and 
Syrian  forces — a  giant  step  required  to 
reach  a  peaceful  settlement  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Detente  does  not  represent  a 
change  in  the  value  system  of  moral  and 
ethical  questions  in  the  Soviet  Union,  nor 
does  it  represent  an  ideological  shift  by 
either  side  which  would  diminish  the 
"perpetual  conflict"  destined  to  confront 
the  two  systems. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  So- 
viets have  not  made  one  change  to  their 
Marxist-Leninist  ideology  even  in  light 
of  this  new  era  of  proclaimed  "peaceful 
coexistence"  and,  of  equal  importance,  in 
the  face  of  the  Sino-Soviet  confronta- 
tion. This  latter  point  causes  one  to  pon- 
der how  the  Soviet  Union  wUl  fed  about 
detente  in  a  post-Mao  era  and  China 
with  leaders  in  agreement  with  the  So- 
viet view  of  communlam.  BSake  no  mis- 
take about  it,  "American  capitalistic  im- 
perialism" remains  the  No.  1  enemy  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Chairman  Brezhnev 
said  in  June  1972,  following  President 
Nixon's  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union : 

PeaceftU  coexistence  In  no  way  implies 
tbe  poaslblllty  of  relaxing  the  Ideological 
struggle.  On  the  contrary,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared for  this  struggle  to  beooma  more 
Intense  and  an  ever  Sharper  form  of  con- 
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frontation  between  tbe  two  social  systems 
{Pravda,  June  39,  1973) . 

The  Soviet  accommodation  with  the 
United  States  in  our  desire  to  ease  the 
tensions  should  not  be  considered  as  a 
sudden  and  fundamental  change  in  pol- 
icy which  can  be  applied  with  any  de- 
gree of  predictablli^  or  consistency.  It 
can  only  be  viewed  as  a  selfish  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  leadership 
to  relax  the  tensions  for  specific  pur- 
poses; namely,  to  enhance  Soviet  econ- 
omy and  the  Soviet  position  in  world 
affairs.  We  cannot  link  detente  to  the 
full  spectrum  of  Soviet  policy  issues  vis- 
a-vis those  of  the  United  States. 

To  some  degree,  if  we  keep  In  mind  its 
precise  definition,  detente  can  be  used 
to  describe  the  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  as 
there  has  been  a  relaxation  of  tension 
between  the  two  superpowers  since  1972. 
We  find,  however,  that  this  condition  Is 
characterized  by  a  confused  and  whim- 
sical mixture  of  accord  and  discord,  de- 
pending on  the  issue. 

The  hidden  danger  in  using  d4t«ite, 
in  its  broad  sense,  as  a  descriptive  term 
lies  in  the  real  possibility  that  many  will 
be  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  security 
and  relax  Into  a  sensation  of  compla- 
cency. Such  ominous  perceptions  could 
cause  us  to  be  overly  trustlqg  in  nego- 
tiations and  ill-prepu^  during  con- 
frontations.  Already   some   are   saying 
that  this  era  of  detente  permits  us  to 
reduce  our  national  defenses.  A  breath- 
taking leap  in  logic,  as  now,  more  than 
ev.er,  we  must  have  a  mllltaiy  establish- 
ment second   to  none.  Now  that   the 
Soviets  have  reached  nuclear  superior- 
ity, or  at  best  parity,  we  simply  cannot 
afford  to  negotiate  from  a  weak  hand. 
It  is  true  that  the  framework  required 
to  shape  the  abstract  concept  of  detente 
Into  a  viable  form  was  buflt  in  Moscow 
in  May  1972.  Detente  is  certainly  the 
Initial  and.  Indeed,  the  essential  step 
forming   lasting   relationships   and   we 
should  pursue  it.  But  until  detente  is  im- 
derpiimed  with  initiatives  in  the  social, 
political,    commercial,    economic,    and 
military  areas,  we  can  ill  afford  to  be 
complacent  or  at  ease  with  the  relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.   Detente   alone  is  insuf- 
ficient. As  we  understand  its  meaning 
detente  is  certainly  preferable  to  the 
tense  and  strained  relationship  which 
existed  In  the  19.W8  and  1960*s  during 
the  height  of  the  cold  war.  But  it  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  realize  just  what  de- 
tente means,  or  more  Importantly,  what 
it  does  not  mean. 


S.  SOT.  WILLIE  TERRY  RECEIVES 
RED  CROSS  AWARD 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF  NEW   TOXK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  May  22.  1974 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Red  Cross  has  named  one  of 
my  constituents,  S.  Sgt.  Willie  Terry, 
of  Jamaica,  N.Y..  to  receive  the  Cer- 
tificate of  Merit,  highest  award  of  that 
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organlzatidn  for  meritorious  action  In 
sustaining  another  h\iman  life. 

In  a  period  In  our  Nation's  history 
when  we  too  often  miss  reading  of  ac- 
counts of  heroism.  I  believe  It  Is  particu- 
larly important  to  bring  actions  such  as 
these  to  the  attention  of  my  coUeagues 
In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

At  this  point  In  the  Record,  I  insert 
the  text  of  a  letter  which  I  received  from 
the  American  Red  Cross,  advising  me  of 
the  award  to  Staff  Sergeant  Terry  and 
the  event  which  earned  him  this  recog- 
nition : 

Thx  AMzmiCAN  Natrtnal  Red  Cxoas, 

Washington,  DC.  Maj/  IS.  1974. 
Hon.  Joseph  P.  Aodabbo, 
RaybuTn  House  Office  Buildinf, 
Washington,  B.C. 

DBAS  Mb.  AmvuBo:  Once  again  I  wnt«  to 
call  your  attention  to  a  merltorlotia  action 
taken  by  another  one  of  your  constituenta. 
In  this  Instance  S/Sgt.  WlUle  Terry,  084- 
34-«334,  106-10  ITTth  Street,  Jamaica,  New 
York  11483,  military  address  Hq.  Co.  10th 
Trans.  Bn..  Fort  Sustls,  Virginia  23604,  has 
been  named  to  receive  the  Red  Cross  Certifi- 
cate of  Merit.  You  wUl  recall  this  Is  the  high- 
est award  given  by  the  American  National 
Bed  Cross  to  a  person  who  saves  or  sustains  a 
lire  by  using  skills  learned  in  a  Red  Cross 
flrst  aid,  small  craft,  or  water  safety  course. 
Presentation  wUl  be  made  by  the  Red  Cross 
Field  Director  at  Fort  Eustls. 

On  March  30,  1974  Army  Staff  Sergeant 
Terry  was  nearby  when  a  switchboard  opera- 
tor received  a  severe  electrical  shock  while 
operating  a  field  switchboard.  Immediately 
Sergeant  Terry,  trained  In  Red  Cross  ad- 
vanced flrst  aid,  went  to  assist  and  began  at 
once  to  perform  mouth-to-mouth  resuscita- 
tion and  other  llfesupportlve  measures  to  the 
victim.  Sgt.  Terry  continued  -he  resuscita- 
tion efforts  approximately  20  minutes  txntU 
an  ambulance  arrived  and  transptai^d  the 
victim  to  a  hospital.  Although  the  victim 
later  succumbed,  Sgt.  Terry's  use  of  his  skills 
and  knowledge  sustained  the  man's  life 
until  medical  help  could  be  reached. 

This  meritorious  action  Is  another  example 
of  the  concern  of  one  human  being  for  an- 
other who  Is  In  distress. 
Sincerely, 

Oeobob  M.  ELsrr. 


DO  SIRICA  AND  WATERGATE  METH- 
ODS REALLY  HONOR  OUR  SYS- 
TEM? 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

M  or  MICHIOAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  22,  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
article  by  Mr.  Louis  Nizer  In  the  Family 
Weekly  of  May  12.  1974,  of  the  Star- 
News  explains  the  dangers  of  resorting 
to  extraordinary  methods  in  trying  to 
bring  Watergate  offenders  to  Justice.  Mr. 
Nizer  points  out  how  Judge  Sirica  used 
penalties  to  force  peoole  to  surrender 
their  rights  under  the  fifth  amendment 
in  order  to  secure  evidence  and  that  this 
Is  not  in  keeping  with  our  best  traditions. 
The  article  follows: 
Do  SiKCA  Awn  Watekgatx  Methods  Reaixt 

HoKOa  OUE   8TBTXM7 

ray  LoxUe  Nlaer) 
(NoTB — Louis  Nlzer  Is  the  autbor  and  at- 
torney wboM  latest  best  seller,  "The  Im- 
plosion Conspiracy."  la  being  produced  as 
a  major  motion  plctxire  by  Otto  Premlnger. 
When  Judge  Sirica  was  recently  asked  his 
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hobby,  he  responded,  "reading  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  and  Louis  Nlzer."  This  article 
Is  adapted  from  an  address  delivered  by  Mr. 
Nlzer  at  New*^ork  University  Iaw  School.) 

Of  aU  the  people  In  Watergate  who  re- 
ceived universal  acclamation.  Judge  Sirica 
Is  first.  He  has  been  praised  by  critics  at 
the  opposite  ends  of  the  spectrum.  President 
Nixon  has  twice'  referred  to  him  as  that 
"courageous  judge."  Senator  Ervtn,  Senator 
Baker  and  the  other  members  of  the  Water- 
gate Committee  have  heaped  adulation  upon 
him.  If  any  editorial  In  the  nation  has  con- 
tains an  unkind  word  about  Judge  Sirica, 
I  havent  found  It. 

I,  for  one,  am  loath  to  make  the  point  I 
am  about  to  make,  but  I  feel  It  has  to  be 
made.  The  epigram,  "The  end  does  not  Justify 
the  means,"  has  a  corollary:  "The  means 
does  not  justify  the  end."  During  the  Mc- 
carty terror,  It  was  easy  to  detect  the  Im- 
propriety of  the  means,  even  If  the  objec- 
tive— to  stop  Communism — was  desirable. 
"You  eant,"  we  cried,  "pillory  people  and 
destroy  them  by  Innuendo  and  hearsay."  But 
when  today  we  enjoy  the  discomfiture  of 
those  who  are  being  accused,  we  are  Inclined 
to  overlook  the  means  by  which  they  are 
exposed. 

Judge  Sirica's  objective  has  been  magnifi- 
cent— the  exposure  of  the  Watergate  scan- 
dal. But  what  have  been  his  means? 

Five  defendants  pleaded  guilty  to  burglary. 
Two  others  stood  trial  and  were  convicted. 
Sinca  told  them  that  they  knew  more  than 
they  had  told  and  he  was  sentencing  them 
provlalonaUy  to  35-40  years.  If  they  coop- 
erated and  confessed  all.  he  would  reconsider 
the  punishment.  After  four  weeks,  one  of 
the  defendants  cracked  and  wrote  a  letter 
saying  he  was  ready  to  talk.  Thus  the  objec- 
tive was  achieved. 

But  do  we  want  Judges — despite  the  re- 
sult m  this  case — to  use  penalties  to  force 
pe<^le  to  surrender  their  right  imder  the 
Fifth  Amendment  not  to  talk?  Is  this  not 
a  form  of  judicial  duress?  Is  It  very  different, 
except  In  degree  and  kind,  from  other  forms 
of  duress  to  obtain  confessions,  which  our 
Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly  condemned? 

In  one  famous  case,  in  which  a  murderer 
was  forced  to  confess,  giving  objective  evi- 
dence that  left  no  doubt  of  his  gvtilt,  the 
Supreme  Court  set  aside  the  conviction  and 
freed  him.  Justice  Douglas  wrote  the  follow- 
ing sentence,  which  I  have  always  admired 
for  Its  forthrlghtness.  He  said  that  It  was 
true  that  some  murderers  who  now  go  free 
would  be  caught  if  third -degree  methods 
were  \i8ed  to  wring  confessions  from  them. 
But  "this  Is  the  price  we  pay  for  a  civilized 
society."  If  we  reawl;  to  duress,  sooner  » 
later  innocent  men  are  ^olng  to  be  poiinded 
and  beaten.  ^ 

There  are  many  forms  of  duress.  Some  are 
subtle,  not  merely  the  rubber  pipe  applied 
below  the  face  to  leave  no  marks,  but  end- 
less questioning  that  deprives  the  victim 
of  sleep.,  and  other  psychological  devices. 
Once  we  break  down  the  constitutional  guar- 
antees, we  set  an  evil  precedent. 

Let  me  give  another  Illustration.  Senator 
Ervln,  a  constitutional  lawyer  of  standing, 
and  Senator  Baker,  a  very  able  lawyer,  said 
on  television  during  the  bearings,  not  once 
but  several  times,  "Ninety  percent  of  this 
testimony  would  not  be  admitted  In  a  court 
of  law  because  It  Is  hearsay.  But  this  Is  not 
a  court.  We  are  a  Senate  committee  seeking 
the  truth.  So  we  will  accept  this  evidence." 

Just  reflect  on  that  a  minute.  The  truth 
is  equated  with  hearsay  evidence.  For  cen- 
turies, legal  philosophers  have  considered 
hearsay  evidence  the  worst  way  to  get  the 
truth.  The  reason  that  hearsay  evidence  U 
eHminated  from  trials  is  not  technical,  but 
because  hi  the  scales  of  evidence  It  has  no 
wetjgjbt;  It  has  no  probative  value.  I  could 
6Ctf[tlct  anyone  in  thb  coimtry  of  any  crime 
through  hearsay  evidence.  You  would  be 
helpless.  "A"  takes  the  stand.  He  is  a  reputa- 
ble and  honest  man  who  always  teUs  the 
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truth.  Re  swears  that  he  met  "B,"  who  toM 
htm  that  the  defendant  said  he  had  stolen 
the  money.  You  can't  cross-examine  "A"  ef. 
fectlvely.  "B"  Is  not  available  to  be  tested 
It  Is  by  use  of  hearsay  that  tyrants  convict 
those  they  wish  to  dispose  of,  no  matter  how 
Innocent. 

Does  purging  our  p<dltlcal  system  JuftUy 
such  wrong  means?  Mind  you,  the  heansy 
In  the  Watergate  hearings  was  not  projected 
merely  to  12  jurors,  but  to  20  million  Amer- 
icans. It  was  they  who  were  drenched  with 
aocnsBtlons  against  Individuals,  who,  guaty 
or  not.  had  none  of  the  safeguards  provided 
by  criminal  law. 

Let  me  consider  a  third  proposition.  A 
Senate  committee  is  authorized  to  take  testi* 
mony  for  one  purpose  only — to  formulate 
legislation.  It  has  no  authority  to  decide  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  any  individual.  Only  a 
court,  which  affords  a  defendant  protective 
privileges,  can  do  so.  No  other  system  of  Uw 
Is  as  zealous  In  Its  concern  for  one  who  may 
be  deprived  of  his  liberty  as  ours.  Consider 
some  of  the  safeguards  our  Constltutloa 
provides. 

First,  there  Is  a  presumption  of  Innooenoe 
that  continues  to  the  last  second  of  the  trial. 
Second,  the  Jury  must  be  unanimovia.  If  one 
out  of  the  12  has  a  doubt,  the  defendant  li 
free.  Third,  the  defendant  can  sit  quietly  by 
no  matter  how  guilty  and  say. ."You.  Mr. 
District  Attorney,  must  prove  me  guilty.  I 
am  not  going  to  help  you."  Fourth,  the  Judge 
charges  the  Jury.  "If  you  believe  this  ouua  Is 
guilty,  you  must,  nevertheless,  not  find  htm 
so  unless  you  find  that  he  Is  guUty  t>eyon4 
a  reasonable  doubt."  Tlxls  Is  an  extratxrUnarj 
standard. 

Justice  Black  was  interviewed  shortly  be- 
fore bis  death  and  was  asked,  "In  view  of  tlM 
decisions  you  are  handing  down  here,  isnt 
It  almost  impossible  to  convict  anybody?" 
He  shocked  the  reporters  by  replying,  "Of 
cotirse — that's  the  purpose.  Read  the  Consti- 
tution. The  government  has  Immense 
power — the  FBI,  poUce,  prosecutors — and 
unlimited  funds.  The  Individual  cltlaen 
stands  alone.  The  very  title  of  the  action  in 
enough  to  put  terror  into  the  heart  of  a 
citizen.  The  United  States  of  America 
against  John  Jones.'  So  we  have  built  a 
cordon  of  rights  around  him  to  balance  the 
Situation,  to  protect  the  Individual  against 
the  overwhelming  power  of  the  government 
That's  our  purpose,  to  make  things  as  tough 
for  the  prosecutor  as  we  can." 

Now,  one  final  word,  I,  for  one,  and  I  hope 
you,  too.  are  concerned  but  not  discouraged 
by  the  revelations  that  have  shocked.  It  Is 
healthy  that  they  have  come  out.  Only  In  a 
democracy  could  this  miracle  of  exposure 
have  occurred,  despite  the  enormous  powers 
vested  at  the  top.  Also.  I  believe  It  will  result 
in  legislation  to  control  financing  of  elec- 
tions, and  proper  procedures  for  election 
processes.  This  will  be  a  magnificent  result 

Ours  Is  a  great  and  noble  nation.  We  mu« 
not  give  vent  to  despondency  or  skepticism. 
There  are  fine  people  in  government  and  out 
of  government  and  in  business  and  out 
of  biisiness,  and  our  great  nation  couldnt 
have  achieved  Its  eminence  in  science,  btisl- 
ness  and  culture  without  a  healthy  can. 
The  surrounding  corrupting  tissue.  wUl  have 
to  be  removed. 


BIBLE-EVINS  TAX  BILL  FOR  SMALL 
BUSINESS  STRONGLY  ADVOCATED 
BY  NATIONAL  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ORGANIZATIONS 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

OF  TKMNEBSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVS8 

Wednesday,  May  22.  1974 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Small  Business  Association  of  N0* 
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gngland  and  other  small  business  orga- 
nizations today  make  an  excellent  pres- 
entation to  members  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  and  other 
Members  in  connection  with  their  pro- 
jected legislative  program  for  1974. 

The  flrst  priority  in  their  recommen- 
dations was  small  business  tax  reform, 
and  in  this  connection  SBANE.  the  Inde- 
pendent Business  Association  of  Wiscon- 
sin, the  Smaller  Manufacturers  Council 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  the  Council,  of 
Smaller  Enterprises  of  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
endorsed  the  Bible-Evlns  Tax  Simplifica- 
tion and  Reform  Act.  This  bill,  H.R.  5222, 
was  introduced  by  Senator  Alan  Bible, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee,  and  by  myself  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Small  Business  Committee. 
"The  Blble-Evlns  bill  is  a  must  for  In- 
dependent business",  the  SBANE  report 
declared,  and  urged  early  action  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Blble-Evins  bill  provides  for  sim- 
pliflcation  of  tax  laws  and  forms;  tax 
benefits  to  encourage  plowback  prac- 
tices; lower  tax  rates  for  small  business, 
particularly  new  business  and  the  promo- 
tion of  growth  of  new  and  small  firms  by 
liberalizing  first-year  depreciation  and 
increasing  permissible  accumulations  of 
earnings  to  increase  reserves;  among 
others.  —^ 

'  Other  recommendations  by  the  small 
business  organizations  Included : 

Proposals  to  strengthen  the  small  busi- 
ness procurement  programs  in  Federal 
departments  and  agencies,  assuring  small 
business  of  an  equitable  share  of  Gov- 
ernment contract  and  service  awards. 

Amendments  to  the  SBA  loan  assist- 
ance program  to  provide  greater  flexibil- 
ity based  on  current  problems  and  needs 
of  small  businessmen — including  loan 
guarantees  for  both  long-term  and  re- 
volving short-term  debt. 

The  combining  of  the  Service  Corps  of 
Retired  Executives,  SCORE,  with  Active 
Corps  of  Executives,  ACE,  and  directed 
by  SBA. 

Encourage  growth  of  minority  enter- 
prises In  manufactiuing  to  broaden  the 
base  of  minority  participation  in  the 
economy. 

These  are  worthwhile  proposals  which 
will  be  considered  by  our  Small  Business 
Committee  and.  I  am  sure,  by  the  appro- 
priate legislative  committees  of  the 
Bouse. 

I  commend  and  congratulate  the  lead- 
ers, ofllclals  and  members  of  SBANE  and 
its  afUlated  organizations  in  its  Wash- 
ington program  for  their  outstanding 
presentation  and  their  fine  work  on  be- 
half of  small  businessmen  throughout  the 
Nation. 
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their  education  after  May  31  of  this  year. 
In  just  9  days'  time,  GI  educational  bene- 
fits will  expire  for  those  thousands  of 
veterans,  even  though  they  have  not  yet 
completed  their  education. 

On  Fdjruary  19  of  this  year,  the  House 
passed  H.R.  12628,  which  not  only  ex- 
tended the  eligibility  time  period  for 
those  veterans  by  2  years,  but  also  pro- 
vided a  much-needed  13.6  percent  in- 
crease in  educational  beneflts.  I  strongly 
supported  that  legislation,  knowing  full 
well  the  devastating  impact  of  recent  in- 
flation on  the  current  meager  allotment 
granted  veterans  for  educational  pur- 
poses. 

However,  in  the  last  3  months  the 
House  and  Senate  have  been  unable  to 
resolve  their  differences  over  the  level 
of  benefit  increases,  and  the  May  31 
deadline  is  now  perilously  close  at  hand. 
As  a  result,  the  critical  issue  to  which 
we  must  devote  our  Immediate  attention 
is  the  extension  of  the  eligibility  time 
period.  It  was  precisely  for  this  reason 
that  on  May  16,  I  sponsored  legislation 
to  extend  that  time  period  for  2  years; 
if  enacted,  the  bill  would  permit  the 
Congress  to  work  Its  will  concerning  the 
increase  in  benefits  as  expeditiously  as 
possible  thereafter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  it  shameful 
that  300,000  honored  veterans  of  this 
Nation  do  not  yet  know  if  they  will  have 
the  means  to  be  able  to  register  for 
classes  after  May  31.  The  blame  for  this 
Intolerable  situation  can  only  be  placed 
squarely  on  the  Congress.  In  the  strong- 
est terms  possible,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
in  leadership  positions  to  take  action  to 
resolve  this  matter  now. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  SOUTH- 
REPRESENTATIVE  ANDREW  YOUNG 


VETERANS'  BENEFITS 


HON.  STANFORD  E.  PARRIS 

OF  vncnfiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  22.  1974 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  frank- 
ly appalled  by  a  situation  which  has 
developed  in  the  House  and  Senate  and 
which  may  well  prevent  some  300,000  vet- 
enms  across  the  Nation  from  continuing 


HON.  JOE  MbAKLET 


or    ICASSACKTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22,  1974 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
always  encouraging  to  see  a  Member  of 
Congress  who  exudes  the  qualities  of 
faith,  sincerity,  and  imiversal  concern 
for  the  American  people. 

Representative  Andrswt  Youno,  of 
Georgia,  provides  an  excellent  example 
of  this  kind  of  legislator.  His  efforts  in 
the  Congress  encompass  a  broad  range 
of  issues,  a  profound  concern,  and  an 
Intense  dedication  to  service  for  the 
people  of  his  district  and  the  entire 
Nation. 

I  am  heartened  also  by  the  changes  in 
attitudes  that  have  allowed  a  man  like 
Andy  Young  to  be  elected  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  He  was  elected  from 
a  district  In  the  Deep  South  which  is  60 
percent  white,  and  in  which  only  3  years 
before  his  election  he  had  been  Jailed 
for  his  work  in  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment. 

Recently,  an  article  by  Ian  Menzies  ap- 
peared in  the  Boston  Globe,  praisii\g  the 
work  of  my  friend  and  colleague,  and 
outlining  the  social  changes  which  he  has 
been  through  and  worked  for.  I  would 
like  to  share  this  article  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House,   and  with  the 
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American  people,  by  inserting  it  into  the 
Record.  The  article  follows: 

Nrw  Bbxeo  From  the  New  South 
(By  Ian  Menzies) 

Atlanta. — Congressman  Andrew  Young, 
who  Is  black,  a  reverend,  and  from  a  Georgia 
district  which  Is  80  percent  white,  tells  the 
story  of  how,  following  an  outdoor  political 
meeting,  he  suddenly  found  himseU  face  to 
face  with  a  huge,  white,  unsmUing  red-neck 
farmer  leaning  against  the  open  rear  door  of 
a  light  panel  truck. 

"It  was  the  whole  bit,"  says  Young,  "right 
down  to  %he  open  neck  shirt,  straw  hat  and 
bandana  and  inside  the  truck  I  could  see  a 
whole  rack  of  hunting  rifles. 

"This  la  it,  I  thought,  the  end  of  the 
line  .  .  .  Well.  It  oomes  to  everyone,  but  I 
stuck  out  my  hand  anyway  and  said  who  I 
was. 

"That  red-neck  farmer  took  my  hand  and 
said,  'Boy.  1  wantcha  to  know  I'm  gonna  vote 
for  YOr  .  .  .  and  Lester  Maddox.' 

"I  asked  Mm  'why';  why  Young  and  Mad- 
dox. who  dont  exactly  share  similar  phUoso- 
phies. 

"  'Because,'  he  said,  'I  want  more  folksy 
pontics.' " 

And  by  "folksy  politics,"  the  red-neok 
farmer  didn't  mean  corn  whiskey,  procolses 
and  banjos,  but  people  who  oare  and  tmder- 
stand. 

Young,  who  is  slim  and  boyish  and  looks 
more  like  32  than  42,  cares  and  understands. 

He  exudes  sincerity,  faith  In  the  futxire. 
even  the  black-white  future  and  speaks  with 
the  voice  of  reason  which  Is  why  undoubtedly 
In  1972  he  was  elected  the  first  black  con- 
gressman from  the  Deep  South  since  1898. 

Young  Is  the  type  of  man  this  nation  needs, 
a  man  who,  whether  black  or  white,  or  any 
other  color,  appeals  to  the  luilversal  goodness 
of  men  and  women;  draws  out  the  best,  not 
tlje  worst. 

And  nowhere  Is  such  a  man  more  needed 
today  than  in  Boston. 

That  Atlanta  can  send  such  a  man  to  Con- 
gress speaks  weU  for  the  South  and  for  the 
basic  truthe  of  the  civU  rights  movement;  a 
greening  which  exists  more  in  name  than 
fact  above  the  Mason-Dlxon  line. 

Selma  was  only  nine  years  ago,  a  March  In 
which  Young,  chief  aide  to  the  late  Dr.  Bitor- 
tln  Luther  King,  took  part. 

And  Atlanta  has  looked  at  Young  In  dis- 
tinctly different  ways. 

In  i969  It  Jailed  him  and  three  years  later 
sent  him  to  Congress,  "so  Atlanta  can't  be  all 
bad."  says  Young  laughingly. 

Could  that  happen  In  Boston? 

Young's  mes.=age,  which  comes  from  his 
ministry  as  well  as  himself.  Is  simple  and 
direct;  that  we  all  must  live  together. 

"We're  beginning  to  reallre,"  he  feels,  "that 
It's  not  a  question  of  black  and  white,  but 
good  and  bad  and  the  good  and  bad  comes 
in  all  colors. 

"I  see  a  new  pluralism.  This  country  Is  not 
a  melting  pot,  but  a  stew  with  everyone  re- 
taining an  Identity." 

Young  remains  vigorously  opposed  to  black 
separation  while  conceding  It  may  have  been 
needed  by  young  blacks  to  establish  Identity, 
but  he  feels  strongly  that  "there  can't  be 
quality  education  in  racial  Isolation." 

He  believes,  as  obviously  did  the  red-neck 
farmer  who  endorsed  him,  that  there  are  far 
greater  Issues  facing  this  nation  than  differ- 
ences In  color  and  that  coalitions  are  needed 
to  point  up  these  issues,  coalitions  which  he 
says  are  coming. 

Yovuxg.  whoee  credo  Is  the  vote,  has  not 
been  impressed  with  black  voting  records 
In  Boston  and  as  a  past  campaign  partici- 
pant has  some  knowledge. 

He  likes  to  point  out  that  there  are  now 
more  black  elected  officials  in  Mississippi 
than  in  any  other  state  in  the  union,  as  well 
as  3000  black  elected  officials  nationwide, 
which  is  162  percent  more  than  five  yeazB 
ago. 
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Northern  dtles  such  as  Boston  can  leam 
some  lessona  In  race  relatlona  from  the  South. 
Atlanta  and  Con«Te68man  Young  and  that 
■folksy"  rather  than  conXronUtlon  politics 
may  be  more  effective  In  producing  both  co- 
alitions and  compromise. 


A  SALUTE  TO  SMALL  BUSINESS 
WEEK 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  uxorois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  22,  1974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, small  business  plays  an  Indispensable 
role  in  our  economic  and  social  life.  Small 
business  can  be  considered  a  tradition 
as  old  as  America  itself.  The  early  history 
of  our  Nation  discloses  that  a  great  many 
of  our  forefathers  engaged  their  talents 
organizing  and  developing  small  busi- 
nesses. To  their  unending  credit,  their 
efforts  created  a  solid  foundation  ui>on 
which  later  American  enterprises  could 
flourish.  To  this  daR^'tliat  foundation 
provides  the  healthy  backbone  upon 
which  America's  strength  and  world 
leadership  rests.  In  this  light,  it  seems 
most  appropriate  that  we  honor  the  itninn 
buBlnesses  of  our  Nation  this  week. 

Unfortimately.  too  often  this  tradition- 
al view  of  small  business  is  all  we  ac- 
knowledge. We  picture  small  business  as 
a  thing  of  the  past,  a  freak  of  sorts  among 
the    large    modem    corporations     The 
phrase  "small  business"  brings  to  mind 
the  nostalgic  paintings  of  Norman  Rock- 
well, depicting  a  quiet,  friendly  storer 
keeper  whose  small  shop  brings  him^a 
respectable  but  not  extravagant  liveli- 
hood.   TTiis    nostalgic    image    of   small 
business  also  includes  a  feeling  that  smaU 
business  as  a  viable  economic  alterna- 
tive was  an  option  open  to  our  grand- 
fathers and  fathers,  but  not  to  ourselves. 
But  this  is  a  misleading  potion.  A  more 
realistic  view  shows  that  small  business 
plays  a  very  vigorous,  substantial  role 
in  our  eccQomy.  Let  me  present  some 
infrequently  recognized  facts  concerning 
small  business. 

Plrst.  Nineteen  out  of  20  businesses  in 
our  Nation  fan  under  the  category  of 
smaU  busineas. 

Second.  SmaU  bustnesses  emidoy  35 
miUlOQ  irorlcen  or  rouidily  41  percent  of 
the  total  civilian  work  f<»ce. 

Third.  Small  business  accounts  for  37 
percent  of  the  GNP  equivalent  to  $4«7 
billion  annually. 

Clearly,  the  economic  value  of  small 
busineas  is  sizable  and  not,  as  popular 
mythology  contends,  relatively  unim- 
I>ortant. 

Furthermore,  the  InsUtution  of  small 
business  constitutes  a  concrete  and  prac- 
tical social  form  whereby  a  person  can 
express  and  assert  his  individual  crea- 
tivity and  talent.  The  free  enterprise 
system,  of  wiileli  small  busineas  is  a  key 
component,  offers  an  unlimited  arena  in 
which  one  can  pit  his  individual  qualities 
or  courage,  determinatiwi.  and  imagina- 
tion   against    the    unseemlng    odds    of 
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"making  it  alone."  The  freedom  and 
opportunity  possible  in  a  small  business 
venture  cannot  be  overlooked  or 
undervalued. 

I  think  it  encouraging  to  note  that 
many  of  the  minority  persons  of  our 
Nation  are  now  engaged  in  small  busi- 
ness.  The  Census  Bureau  informs  me 
that,  according  to  their  latest  statistics 
there  are  approximately  321,958  minority 
owned  businesses  in  the  country.  I  be- 
lieve minority  owned  and  operated  busi- 
nesses are  one  of  the  most  constructive 
rewarding    and    most    of    all,    realistic 
channels  for  the  minority  community  to 
achieve  full  participation   in   the  eco- 
nomic and  social  life  of  the  Nation.  I  can 
think  of  few  other  Instances  where  the 
opportunity  to  "pull  oneself  up  by  one's 
own  boot  straps"  presents  Itself  as  com- 
pelllngly  as  in  a  small  business  under- 
taking. For  these  reasons  I  especially 
congratulate  the  small  business  owned 
by  minority  entrepreneurs. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  to  my 
coUeagues  the  importance  of  supporting 
the  Committee  Reform  Amendments  of 
1974  (HJl.  988)  which  give  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  full  recog- 
nition and  legislative  authority.  In  light 
of  the  Important  and  continuing  contri- 
bution small  business  makes  to  every 
facet  of  our  national  life,  I  believe  this 
reorganlzational  change  Is  not  only 
just  and  proper,  but  wholly  necessary 
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with  a  marvelous  record  of  public  serv- 
ice  and  accomplishments  in  the  best 
meaning  of  that  phrase  and  the  Lynch 
family  reputaUon  continues  as  a  modd 
for  aU  who  beUeve  in  the  principles  of 
Americanism  and  community  service 


CLEAN  AIR  STANDARDS 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or    CAlXrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22.  1974 


EULOGY  FOR  CHARLES  P.  LYNCH.  SR. 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  AODABBO 

or  iTxw  Touc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEJrTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22.  1974 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent passing  of  Charles  P.  Ijrnch.  Sr  of 
Long  Beach,  N.Y.,  marked  the  end  of  a 
career  of  public  service  and  community 
involvement  which  wUl  long  be  remem- 
bered by  the  people  of  Queens  and  State 
of  New  York  area.  Charles  Lynch  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Long  Beach  City 
CouncU  and  was  a  high  official  of  both 
the  Queens  and  New  York  State  Ameri- 
can Legion  for  many  years 

Charles  Lynch  was  part  of  a  family 
tradition  steeped  in  politics  and  public 
service.  His  father,  the  late  Patrick 
Lynch,  was  Democratic  leader  of  the  23d 
Assembly  District  in  Brooklyn.  His  sis- 
ter. May,  served  for  a  numlier  of  years  as 
Long  Beach  deputy  city  clerk  untU  her 
death  in  1»47  and  his  brother  John  is  a 
former  Brooklyn  Democratic  chairman. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Charies 
and  his  family  for  many  years.  Charles 
^  dedicated  to  his  work  as  an  official 
of  the  American  Legion  Post  In  Queens 
working  his  way  to  Queens  County  com- 
mander and  later  State  vice  commander 
and  treMurer.  His  work  for  the  Legion 
and  veterans,  and  his  country,  covered  a 
50-year  period. 

I  ejtend  my  personal  sympathies  to  the 
Lynch  family  and  I  feel  this  passing  as 
a  deep  personal  loss.  We  have  been  left 


Mr.     BROWN     of     California.     Mr 
Speaker,  we  have  all  seen  the  fuU-page 
ads  in  the  national  magazines  and  tlie 
major  newspapers  claiming  that  clean 
air  standards  cannot  be  met.  The  solu- 
tion, according  to  the  ads,  is  to  begin 
wholesale  strip  mining  in  the  West  and 
postpone  clean  air  deadlines.  The  reason 
given  for  not  meeting  the  standards  is 
that  the  technology  for  desulfurization 
Is  not  available.  The  argiunent  Is  a  fa- 
miliar one.  normally  used  to  defend  the 
status  quo,  and  I  am  tired  of  hearing  It 
I  am  also  offended  that  such  a  massive 
expenditure  of  funds,  undoubtedly  tax 
deducUble.  are  being  used  to  propagan- 
dize the  public  and  lobby  the  Congress 
The  Washington  Post  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  pointing  out  the  flaws  In  the 
argument    against    desulfurization    In 
their  editorial  of  May  19.  They  noted 
that  one  corjxjration  that  is  well  known 
for  claiming  that  It  cannot  meet  the 
technological  requirements  of  the  Clean 
Air    Act — even    though    the    Japanese 
have — In  the  area  of  auto  emissions,  has 
developed  workable  scrubbers.  That  cor- 
poration Is  General  Motors.  Meanwhile 
the  electric  power  Industry  claims  that 
scrubbers  will  not  work,  yet  they  have 
been  spending  very  little  on  research 
and   development  to  try  to  solve  tbe 
problems  they  describe  In  full-pace  ads. 
General  Motors  is  not  the  only  corpo- 
ration that  has  developed  a  workable 
scrubber  system.  The  Louisville  Gas  and 
Electric  Co.  has  operated  a  scrubber  In 
Its  Paddys  Run  powerplant  in  Louisville 
for  the  past  year,  and  the  desulfuriza- 
tion system  functions  reliably  and  effec- 
tively. In  1972  an  Interagency  task  force 
of   the   Federal    Government   began  a 
thorough  evaluation  of  flue  gas  desul- 
furization systems.  Their  final  report. 
Issued  In  1973.  concluded  that  desulfuri- 
zation Is  technologically  feasible  In  the 
near  term.  To  quote  from  an  article  on 
this  subject  from  Science  magazine  of 
April    19,    1974.    entlUed    "High-Sulfur 
Coal  for  Generating  Electricity": 

Having  examined  the  sUtiis  of  stack  gas 
cleaning  in  the  United  States  and  Japan,  the 
ta»k  force  concluded  that  the  removal  of 
sulfur  oxides  from  stack  gases  Is  technolog- 
ically feasible  In  Installations  oif  commercial 
size,  and  that  a  large  number  of  the  nation's 
coal-ftred  steam  electrlr  plants  can  ulti- 
mately be  nttad  with  commercially  avalUble 
stack  gas  cleaning  systems.  Of  many  proc- 
esses considered,  four  wet-scrubbing  systems 
were  rated  as  sufflclently  developed  for  full- 
scale  commercial  application  within  the  next 
five  years. 
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ttib  technology  can,  and  will  be  im- 
proved. The  public  health  can  and  must 
be  protected,  and  If  the  utilities  main- 
tain that  this  caimot  be  done  by  tech- 
nology available  means,  then  they  should 
be  told  that  nontechnologlcal  means 
must  be  used.  If  they  were  faced  with 
this  decision,  the  technology  would  rap- 
Idly  be  found.  I  sun  disappointed  that 
American  Industry,  which  used  to  be  con- 
sidered the  leader  in  technology  in  the 
world,  now  resorts  to  claims  that  they 
cannot  do  what  others  have  shown  they 
could  do. 

Tbe  Washington  Post  editorial  follows : 
(From  the  Washington  Poet,  May  19,  1974] 

CLXAN  AJX  and  THX  SCSTTBBXa 

Tbe  American  Electric  Power  System  Is 
currently  buying  ads  In  newspapers.  Includ- 
ing this  one.  to  argue  that  scrubbers  don't 
work,  wont  work  and  cant  work.  Scrubbers, 
you  reoMmber,  are  chemical  devices  to  take 
the  sulfur  out  of  the  exhaust  gases  of  a 
power  plant  burning  high-sulfur  coal.  The 
rtason  for  removing  the  sulfur  oxides  la 
Uiat  they  are  poisonous  and,  when  they  con- 
csotnte  In  the  air,  they  kill  people.  The 
AiBftrlcaa  Beotrtc  Power  System,  which  Is  a 
chain  of  utilities,  knows  a  lot  about  scrub- 
bers and  warns  us  emphatically  that  they 
tn  more  trouble  than  they  are  worth. 

ntat's  odd.  Just  the  other  day  General 
Motors  Oorp<«atlon  announced  that  the  new 
scrubbers  on  Its  big  power  plant  at  Parma, 
Ohio,  bad  been  In  operation  for  two  months 
snd  axe  working  splendidly.  There  seems  to 
be  a  considerable  discrepancy  between  Amer- 
ican Electric  Power's  hypothetical  disaster 
sad  Olfa  actual  experience.  American  Elec- 
tric Power  says  that  scrubbers  would  "Mnlt 
tons  of  wet-waste  sludge  that  would  oob- 
tront  am  eoologlst  with  a  disposal  nlght- 
msre."  QIC  aaya  that  it  is  actually  getting  an 
insrt  ws«t*  calw  that  It  can  use  as  land  flU. 
Atnsrtnan  Electric  Power  says  that  ■orubb*rs 
•rsquli*  h\ige  amounts  of  chemicals,  usiially 
Warn  or  llmstone,  which  then  become  aatu- 
istsd  with  residue."  OM's  scrubbers  cleanse 
sod  recycle  most  of  the  chemicals.  American 
Bectrlc  Power  says  that  scrubbers  "suitable 
(or  a  steeable  ooal-nred  utility  clog  the 
works,  and  cause  prolonged  shut-downs." 
om  scrubbers  are  suitable  for  a  slaeable  in- 
dnsWIal  power  plant.  That's  perhaps  one- 
tsnth  the  size  of  the  standard  utility  gener- 
ttot.  but  It  develops  40  megawatts  and  the 
scrubbers  are  working  quite  aatlafaetorlly. 

Tbe  main  dlffarance  between  the  two  com- 
paolss'  views  of  sorubbcrs  may  conceivably 
be  that  OM  has  b««n  working  actively  for  10 
7*sis  on  the  purtflcatlon  of  stack  gaaes.  To 
pot  It  another  way.  OM  told  Its  englnaen 
to  build  a  system  that  works,  while  American 
Bsctnc  Power  was  busy  thinking  at  reasons 
why  It  oouldnt  ponlMy  work.  Or  to  put  it 
still  another  way,  the  automobile  Industry  Is 
accustomed  to  spending  heavily  on  englneer- 
tn(  to  get  what  It  wants.  The  electric  power 
Industry  meanwhile,  has  been  spending  con- 
■Mvably  less  than  one  percent  of  Its  operat- 
tBf  revenues  on  research  and  development. 

The  scrubbing  process  Is  expensive.  Fore- 
tn(  the  power  companies  to  take  the  poison 
(MR  of  thalr  exhaust  fumes  Is  going  to  mean 
Usber  power  rates  for  consumers.  But  the 
cost  Is  not  prohBittlve.  Tbe  present  system  at 
mri  Panaa  plant  has  a  ooet  equivalent  to 
W  sddltlonal  $10  a  ton  for  coal,  which  means 
»B  Increase  somewhere  In  the  range  of  40 
pwasnt.  But  the  scrubbers  permit  the  plant 
to  burn  cheaper  coal  than  It  otherwise  oould 
»■••  OM  engineers  note  that  the  Parma  aya- 
tam  Is  an  experimental  prototype,  and  OM 
BOW  has  a  contract  with  the  federal  Knvlron- 
■»tal  Protection  Agency  to  And  ways  to  out 
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the  coat.  While  OM  continues  to  refine  the 
process,  American  Electric  Power  continues 
to  argue  that  it  can't  be  done. 

The  sudden  spate  of  advertisement  no 
doubt  has  something  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
Congress  Is  now  revising  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
Some  congressmen  have  permitted  them- 
selves to  be  persuaded  that  the  oU  shortage 
justifies  loosenmg  the  laws  that  protect  us 
against  sulfur  poisoning  the  air.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  shortage  Justifies  increased  vigi- 
lance and  greater  emphasis  on  engineering. 
The  House  version  of  the  Clean  Air  amend- 
ments Is  a  dangerous  retreat  from  present 
health  standards.  The  Senate  version,  passed 
this  week.  Is  far  preferable. 

Since  It  does  not  like  scrubbers,  American 
Electric  Power  offers  two  other  solutions.  One 
Is  to  desulfurlze  the  coal  before  It  Is  burned. 
This  process,  most  specialists  believe,  lies 
many  years  In  the  future.  It  seems  strange 
that  American  Electric  Power  should  reject 
a  technology  already  In  operation  at  a  big 
OM  plant.  In  favor  of  an  alternative  tech- 
nology that  Is  much  more  distant  and  un- 
certain. The  utility's  other  proposal  Is.  as 
you  perhaps  expected,  to  "release"  the  low- 
sulfur  coal  under  federal  land  In  the  West. 
The  verb  "release"  means,  of  course,  to  strip- 
mine.  All  thoee  citizens  who  favor  massive 
strip  mining  of  federal  land  wUl  support 
American  Electric  Power.  Everyone  else  will 
prefer  to  trust  the  kind  of  advanced  Indus- 
trial technology  that  OM  la  now  developing 
at  Its  Parma  plant. 
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They  are  a  demonstration  of  the  faith 
and  trust  of  the  little  people  upon  which 
our  Nation  achieved  its  greatness. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or  sciKMxsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  22.  1974 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  very 
great  pleasure  for  me  to  Join  with  my 
many  distinguished  colleagues  in  paying 
a  deserved  tribute  to  small  business  dur- 
ing this  week  dedicated  to  it. 

The  history  of  small  business  Is  the  his- 
tory of  America,  it  Is  the  story  of  the 
growth,  the  progress,  and  the  depend- 
ability of  the  American  people. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  our  history, 
the  trader  and  the  merchant.  puafaJnc 
westward.  laid  the  foimdation  for  what 
has  become  the  world's  greatest  economic 
achievement. 

I  am  particularly  happy  to  pay  this 
tribute  today,  because  the  legislation  ea- 
tahllHhlng  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration of  our  Government,  was  intro- 
duced by  my  very  good  friend,  the  late 
Senator  Ed  Thye  of  Minnesota. 

It  was  created  specifically  to  "aid, 
counsel,  assist,  and  protect  the  Interests 
of  small  business." 

Small  business  today  provides  35  mil- 
lion Jobs  and  contributas  more  than  $476 
billion  annually  to  the  gross  national 
product. 

It  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  our  agricul- 
turally dominated  Sixth  Congressional 
District. 

The  achievements  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  in  giinrantnolng 
loans  to  bualnasses.  In  providing  help  tn 
time  of  disaster,  and  In  funding  badly 
needed  community  devtkvment  piro- 
grasM  are  legion. 


SUFFOLK  COUNTY'S  ENERGY 
CONSERVATION  MEASURES 


HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

or  NXW   TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22.  1974 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Regional  Marine  Resources  Coimcll 
of  the  Nassau -Suffolk  Regional  Planning 
Board  held  a  seminar  on  energy  alter- 
natives. In  his  opening  sfieech  Suffolk 
County  Executive  John  V.  N.  Klein 
stressed  the  need  for  strong  energy  con- 
servation measures.  He  noted  the  efforts 
taken  by  Suffolk  County  to  deal  with  last 
winter's  energy  crisis,  and  caUed  for  a 
number  of  realistic,  attainable  energy 
conservation  measures  at  the  local  level. 
I  submit  for  the  Record  that  very  fine 
speech. 

The  speech  follows: 

Good  morning  ladles  and  gCntlemen.  I  am 
pleased  to  take  part  In  this  discussion  on 
energy  alternatives  and  the  more  efficient 
use  of  energy  for  Long  Island. 

At  the  same  time  I  want  to  extend  a  cor- 
dial welcome  to  aLU  pertldpaknts  In  today's 
meeting.  The  Nassau-Suffolk  Regional  Plan- 
ning Board's  Marine  Beaources  Council  Is  to 
be  commended  for  arranging  a  seminar  on 
this  all-important  subject  and  I  am  sure, 
after  looking  at  the  roster  of  distinguished 
pe<^le  who  are  on  the  program  today,  that 
yoy  will  have  a  meaningful  and  provocaUre 
sesBloa. 

Up  until  about  a  year  ago  the  word  energy 
had  no  mora  than  the  normal  meaning  In 
my  vocabulary.  It  was  the  stuff  that  pro- 
pelled me  from  my  bed  In  the  morning  and 
sent  me  through  my  day  as  Suffolk  County 
Executive. 

But  for  the  past  y«ar.  ever  since  our  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  dropped  the  energy  crisis 
bombshell  on  us,  no  subject  has  been  more 
on  my  desk  and  higher  on  my  priority  list 
of  problems  than  this  one.  In  fact,  toward 
the  latter  part  of  last  year,  we  were  receiv- 
ing so  many  calls  and  letten  from  residents 
during  the  gas  and  heating  oil  shortage  that 
I  set  up  a  special  Energy  Crisis  Coordina- 
tor's Office  for  cltlaens  requiring  energy  In- 
formation or  action.  And  call  they  hare  at 
the  rate  of  500  a  otonth.  I  assure  you  that 
our  Energy  Office  la  going  to  continue  to 
function  indefinitely. 

I  assure  you  too  that  In  a  Ooonty  Ilka 
ours,  tbe  fastest  growing  County  tn  New 
York  Bute,  80  miles  long,  with  1.250,000  res- 
idents. 680.000  registered  motor  vehicles,  and 
11,000  employees,  we  lost  no  time  tn  gotag 
Into  action  on  the  subject  ot  energy  eonsse 
vatlon. 

Starting  from  the  Inside  out  we  Isaued  a 
serlas  of  energy-oonsenrlng  dlrecttvee  to  an 
S3  of  our  departments  on  a  wide  varlsty  at 
matters.  We  ordered  our  poUce  to  crack  down 
oa  spesdara  BToaeillng  tlM  66  miles  par  hour 
limit.  We  ordared  ttaavBiastata  tn  aU  Coun- 
ty buUdlncs  lowered  oRlarad  that  hot-water 
tamperature  and  boUar  temp«rat\ms  In  all 
County  buildings  be  cut  down  at  l«ast  10- 
^egraaa.  W*  asked  that  baU  and  lobby  Ughta 
ba  turned  off  dxuing  dayUgbt  hours.  We 
aakad  maintenance  man  to  tnm  off  lights. 
oOoe  by  oOce  each  nl^kt.  We  dlreetad  all 
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department  heads  to  devlae  County  employee 
carpoollng  scbedules.  We  ciirrently  have 
2^00  employees  Involved  in  this  method  of 
gettU^g  to  and  from  work.  We  also  pressed 
Coimty  cars  Into  service  for  pick-up  of  em- 
ployees In  the  morning  and  return  at  night. 
We  also  appealed  to  our  citizens  and  urged 
their  cooperation  on  reducing  the  use  of 
energy  and  I  must  say  that  they  have  re- 
sponded beautifully.  In  fact  last  Sep^mber 
Nassau  Ooimty  Executive  Kalpb  Caso  and 
I  Issued  proclamations  establishing  a 
Nassau-Suffolk  Knergy  Conservation  Month. 
And  we  have  never  let  up  on  that  theme 
since. 

In  discussions  with  our  Buildings  & 
Grounds  Department  we  have  emphasized 
the  Importance  of  planning,  energy-conserv- 
ing architecture  In  the  future.  For  example, 
designing  Insulation  into  buildings  so  as  to 
conserve  heat  and  allow  It  to  be  retained 
and  recirculated.  Setting  up  the  means  of 
recapturing  heat,  such  as  that  generated  by 
a  data  processing  operation,  so  as  to  heat 
other  parts  of  the  building.  Placing  lighting 
controlE  In  a  centra!  location  so  lights  can 
easily  be  turned  off.  There  is  no  longer  any 
excuse  for  constructing  bulldmgs  whose 
windows  do  not  open,  whose  lighting  systems 
are  inefficient,  or  whose  workers  require  the 
use  of  air-conditioning  in  summer  for  sur- 
vival. 

We  have  also  continually  urged  energy 
conservation  measures  for  our  citizens  in 
their  homes.  I  have  called  for  a  minimum 
standard  to  be  set  for  efficiency  in  home 
heating  installations  and  a  County  program 
of  inspection  of  heating  burner  efficiency 
similar  to  the  meter  reading  programs  of  the 
Suffolk  County  Water  Authority. 

I  have  expressed  my  views,  too,  to  the 
Public  Service  Commission  and  to  the  Long 
Island  Lighting  Company  on  behalf  of  our 
heavily  burdened,  energy-consuming  citi- 
zens. The  Public  Service  Commission  would 
do  a  great  public  service  by  requiring  state 
utilities  to  change  their  rate  structures.  Cur- 
rently the  more  electricity  used,  the  lower  the 
rates.  Thus  the  blggept  users  of  electricity 
pay  at  the  lowest  rates.  In  most  parts  of  the 
oouutry,  electric  use  is  about  70  percent 
industrial  and  30  percent  residential.  Here 
on  Long  Islamd  It  is  divided  al>out  60-60.  A 
change  In  the  rate  structure  to  favor  the 
small  user  would  be  a  boom  to  the  home- 
owner. I  have  also  expressed  my  (^position 
to  the  practice  of  a  utUity  like  the  Long 
Island  Lighting  Company  conducting  an  ad- 
vertising campaign  promoting  the  sale  of 
electrical  energy  at  a  time  like  this  when  we 
have  low  avallabUlty  and  high  costs. 

The  automobile  la  one  of  our  big  energy 
bugaboos  la  8u«olk.  Sprawled  out  over  an 
area  of  930  square  miles,  we  are  heavUy  de- 
pendent on  cars.  In  fact  UteraUy  the  only 
naeans  of  transportation  for  98%  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  Suffolk  County  is  the  automo- 
bile. And  83%  of  our  working  breadwin- 
ners rely  solely  and  exclusively  on  private 
autOTnobflea  to  get  to  their  place  of  work. 
Naturally  this  represents  a  large  chimk  of 
energy  use.  On  a  national  level  vehicles  ac- 
count for  34  percent  of  energy  consumption. 
But  our  need  is  not  for  more  roads.  The 
answer  lies  In  attractive,  efficient  commuter 
transportation  on  and  off  Long  Island  as 
well  as  within  the  bl-county  area.  Our  mass 
teanslt  should  Include  a  mU  of  commuter 
bueea  and  tralna,  as  well  as  large,  high- 
speed ferriee.  While  Suffolk  is  willing  to  plan 
and  aid  such  facUitlee— for  example  w*  pay 
operating  and  station  maintenance  subaldlea 
to  the  Long  Island  Railroad  and  expect  to 
provide  M  million  for  Improving  the  road- 
bed In  SuffoOt — ^no  single  municipality  bM 
the  reaources  to  effect  such  a  sweeping  maa 
transit  plan.  Massive  Federal  and  state  aid 
Is  Imperative. 
Also  on  the  subject  of  cutting  down  on 
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auto  usage  I  have  recommended  that  study 
be  given  to  requiring  bulldera  of  larg*  resi- 
dential developments  to  provide,  or  arrange 
for,  transportation  to  local  shopping  centers, 
and  requiring  the  builders  of  shopping  cen- 
ters to  consider  providing  transportation  to 
local  communities. 

We  are  constantly  alert  to  energy-conserv- 
ing methods  and  alternatives.  We  are  c\ir- 
rently  watching  with  great  Interest  studies 
now  going  on  at  Brookhaven  National  Labor- 
atory on  tiie  subject  of  solar  energy.  Hqi^t 
power  has  the  advantage  of  not  vklng  ftoaall 
fuels  that  nature  took  millions  of  years  to 
create.  While  not  feasible  yet  on  a  large 
scale,  solar  power  Is  becoming  feasible  for 
providing  heating  or  cooling  to  Individual 
homes.  Even  during  a  cold  Long  Island  win- 
ter solar  heating  seems  possible  and  we  are 
watching  technological  progress  in  this 
development. 

More  esoteric  forms  of  energy,  such  as 
large-scale  use  of  offshore  windmills  are  now 
being  studied  by  the  Orumman  Corporation. 
Also,  construction  of  Long  Island  Lighting 
Company's  800-megawatt  nuclear  power 
plant  currently  la.  underway  in  Shoreham 
and  the  plant  is  expected  to  begin  operation 
In  the  Spring  of  1977.  The  company  has  also 
applied  for  a  permit  to  build  two  other  nu- 
clear plants.  While  I  am  admittedly  a  lavman 
In  terms  of  the  scientific  aspects  it  has  be- 
come evident  to  me  that  the  use  of  atomic 
energy  for  power  generation,  from  an  4nvl- 
ronmental  standpoint,  is  slgnlflcantly  leas 
offensive  than  the  continued  use  of  fossil 
fuels. 

One  alternative  to  the  energy  shortage 
that  neither  County  Executive  Oaso  nor  I 
will  countenance  Is  offshore  drilling.  I  have 
continually  expressed  great  skepticism  that 
offshore  oU  drtlHng  could  take  place,  without 
Irreparabte  harm  to  our  ecology,  e6oBomy  and 
the  way  of  life  on  Long  Island.  In  fact  the 
Federal  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
conirmed  in  a  600-page  report  recentlv  that 
oU  drlBlbg  in  waters  Just  eouth  of'  Long 
Island  would  be  riskier  than  in  most  other 
areas  in  the  Atlantic  OceaA.  Mr.  Caso  and 
T  Intend  to  rally  every  legal  and  sclentlflo 
resource  In  the  bl-county  area  in  a  coordi- 
nated fight  against  offshore  drilling  off  our 
shores. 

The  battle  for  the  conservation  of  energy 
wlil,  in  my  c^lnlon,  go  on  into  the  foresee- 
able future.  There  is  one  happy  note  In  our 
constant  struggle  to  conserve  it.  Energy  con- 
servation Is  good  envlronmtnfkl  protection, 
too.  VlrtuaUy  anything  that  redacee  energy 
u«B  will  res\ilt  in  a  reduction  ultimately  of 
pollution. 

Thank  you  for  permitting  me  to  speak 
briefly  to  you  on  this  very  Important  subject 
this  morning.  I  am  sure  the  exchange  of  ideas 
Win  be  of  benefit  in  our  endsa-or  to  hold  the 
line  da  the  use  of  vitally-- needed  energy  and 
m  finding  other  promising  non-pollution 
-Seirfees. 
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It  was  my  privilege  to  know  aoire. 
spect  Cheater  Merrow  during,  his  20  yaaa 
of  distinguished  service  here  in  tS 
House,  both  for  his  intellect  and  his  deS^ 
cation  to  thia  country.  He  will  be  low 
remembered  for  his  many  contributiom 
and  devoted  servioe  to  his  district  to 
New  Hampshire,  and  to  the  Nation 

We  ail  mourn  the  passing  of  Chester 
Merrow,  and  I  join  his  many  Iriaids  ta 
the  House  in  wcpresslons  of  tribute  to  thli 
highly  esteemed  from  Member  from  Nnt 
Hampshire. 

'V.J 

NO-PAULT  mSURANCft   '  * 

HON.  HAROLD  V.  FROEHLICH 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATTVB 
Wednetdav,  May  22,  1974  '."» ^ 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker'  J 
would  like  to  commend  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peered  in  the  Friday,  May  17  Issue  of  the 
Star-News  on  the  subject  of  no-f»uK 
Insurance.  Mr.  KflpHtrick  ihakes  a  com- 
pelling cas^.  with  which  I  totally  agree, 
on  the  need  to  defeat  natiooal  no-fault 
insurance  legislation,  and  allow  the 
states  to  retain  their  jurisdletlon  in  this 
area.  The  article  follows:    - 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  CONGRESS- 
MAN CHESTER  A.  MERROW 


-t  (i: 


/'HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS  ^ 

or   AKKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  May  22.  1974 

Mr.  MILUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  with 
■prwfound  sadness  that  we  not*d  the  re- 
oettfr  passing  away  of  a  dfetlngufehed 
forther  colleague,  the  Honorable  Chester 
K-iMeiTOW  of  New  Hampshire. 
'^Chester  Merrow  was  ortgteaUy  elected 
to  the  78th  Congress,  and  his  dletln- 
KUished  service  In  this  House  extended 
through  the  87th  Congress.  He  retired 
from  the  House  in  1963. 


TSk  CHrEr^^Ain*  iw  lab-PAtnr 
The  Senate  yoted  6a-43  on  May  1  to  ■ 
lish  a  patloiua  system  of  "no-fault"  automo- 
Wie  laauranoe.  In  ito  present  form  the  bill  k 
a  bad  biU-r-bad  in  principle  and  doubtful  cb 
its  merita.  The  House  would  be  weU-adTJtsd 
to  amend  the  measure  dzB«tlcal^  or  to  UU 
the  bill  and  start  over.  i 

The  general  Idea  of  no-fault  InsucamMk  m 
most  motorists  are  now  awwre,  la  thai  tbs 
system  substantially  ellmlnatea  the  concept 
of  pereonal  responsibility  for  automobUt 
accidents.  An  Injured  person  coUeetz  fromhli 
own  insurer.  In  the  great,  bulk  ol  case^  tt 
makes  no  dlffecance  who  waa  at  fault.  Iit'tto 
Tlew  of  Utah's  Sen.  Prank  Moss,  one  V  ttw 
-principal  sponsors  of  the  Senate  bill,  ttM«7>- 
tam  $naUt  victims  "humanely  and  lalHT." 
The  plan  would  bring  motcrista  "a  aiec* 
valuable  product  at  lesser  coat." 

The  concept  Itself  may  have  some  uurlt 
There  is  no  denying  that  a  large  part,  of  • 
motorist's  liability  insurance  premiums  most 
be  channeled  into  legal  fees.  It  seems  at  lasit 
plausible  that  the  no-fault  system,  by  ettiB- 
toating  most  of  this  expense,  should  pndun 
lower  premium  costs. 

Yet  It  la  far  from  certain  that  lower  ooato 
to  the  eonsumer  actually  would  result  from 
the  Senate  bill.  Experts  differ.  One  analjr* 
cited  by  Senate  opponents  iztdlcates  tbst 
consumers  in  44  states  would  experience  «n 
Increase  in  costs.  This  same  analvsis  suggarti 
that  truckers,  rental  vehicle  owners,  and  fltst 
operators  would  benefit  at  the  expense  of 
private  motorists. 

These  argumeata  on  the  merita  may  ob- 
scure much  greater  objections.  Under  ths 
Sentae  bill,  the  state  wouU  be  virtually  com- 
pelled bo  adopt  and  to  admlnUter  a  stofto, 
uniform  national  system  of- no-fault  insur- 
ance. Except  in  the  most  serious  accidentia 
involving  death  or  permanent  dlsflguremeat 
the  right  to  sue  would  be  eSect^rftf 
abolished. 

The  effect  of  the  Seh«te  bill  wodld  U* 
further  to  destroy  the  ancient  aOd  re- 
spectable concept  of  n^deralism.  This  cog- 
eept,  embedded  fn  our  Conktitutlon,  has  tiro 
purposes.  The  first  is  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  excessive  power  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment; the  second  is  to  permit  the  states  te 


(miction  as  indtvtduat  laboratorlee  of  social 
jnd  poUtlcal  experiment. 

Under  the  Senate  bill,  the  states  would 
be  reduced  to  mere  laofteys  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Transportatton.  Pbr  all  practical 
opposes  their  auto  insurance  laws  wovild 
be  written  in  Washington.  ■   ' 

The  experimental  work  now  ()elng  done  in 
81  states  would  be  nullified.  Bverythliig 
would  yield  to  the  superior  wisdom  of  the 
Onlted  States  Congress. 

It  is  Instructive  Do  glance  at  the  several 
gtate  laws  already  In  operation.  Ma^sachu- 
letts  has  been  working  for  more  than  three 
wars  with  an  act  providing  up  to  82,000  in 
benefits  to- an  accident  victim.  Delaware's 
Bw  provides  up  to  $10,000  per  person.  In 
yKjrtdft  the  flg\ire  is  $5,000.  Maryland  says 
^.SOO.  New  Jersey  and  Michigan  permit  un- 
llffllted  beflefits.  New  York  provides  $50,000. 

The  states  have  widely  varying  "threshold" 
provisions,  fixing  the  point  below  whlcfc 
damag^  suits  are  forbidden. 

In  rnf  hvrn  vWw,  at  least,  this  Is  the  way 
to  proceed  with  So  complex  and  uncertain  a 
program  r  Let  the  states  experiment.  In  an- 
other four  or  five  years,  a  body  of  data 
should  be  avaflable  on  which  Informed 
opinion  caiJ  be  based. 

It  is  entirely  conceivable  that  some 
features  of  no-Ijiult  how  being  tested  m 
Hawaii,  or  Nevada,  or  Colorado,  or  Georgia, 
wlB  be  found  sirperior  to  the  untested  pro' 
tlslons  that  the  Seriate  bill  simultaneously 
would  fasten  upon  the  entire  nattt/n. 

Suppose  ^e  Senate  bill  proves  -unwork- 
able or  wrong?  One  is  reminded  of  Crom- 
well's letter  to  leaders  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land: "I  beseech  you.  In  the  bowels  of 
Clulst,  think  It  possible  you  may  be  mis- 
taken!" 

Congress  doubtlegs  has  power,  under  the 
Commerce  Clause,  to  adopt  a  federal  no-fault 
gystem  that  vfrould  be  federally  adminis- 
tered. The  power  tDught  not  to  be  Invoked. 

So  long  as  the  states  are  free  to  get  their 
own  way,  error  may  be  confined  and  spc- 
ceis  may  be  emulated.  That  is  the  -way  our 
structiu«  of  government  was  planned.  We 
ought  not  needlessly  to  tear  It  apart. 


ARMED  SERVICES  AUTHORIZATION 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

OF  CALrroB^OA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVES 

Wednesday.  May  22.  1974 

Mr.  VEYSEY^  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
preparation  of  this  bill  the  committee 
sought  to  achieve  balance  between  econ- 
otny  and  adequate  security.  As  the  mi- 
lieu of  world  politics  has  shifted,  so  have 
our  national  priorities.  Spending  for  hu- 
man welfare  programs  has  Increased  pro- 
portionately more  than  defense  spend- 
ing. The  percentage  of  the  Federal 
budget  earmarked  for  defense  spending 
h»8  actually  declined  from  58.9  percent 
in  1053  to  an  estimated  29  percent  in 
1974.  Meanwhile,  the  Russians  have  con- 
ttaaed  to  increase  their  appropriations 
for  military  purposes. 

Competing  forces  in  the  political  arena 
WlcWy  adjust  to  fill  a  power  vactmm, 
MttI  If  *e  fail  to  maintain  a  strong  de- 
^se  posture  we  may  invite  other  na- 
wHw  to  take  advantage  of  oul-  weak- 
aesses. 

^e  face  a  crucW  chaUen«e  to  balance 
ue  budget  in  order  to  rssl^ratq,  the  Xorcw 
01  Inflation.  All  Gtovemtp^ot  wea4lDg 
li  teflationary  but  def  caie  gpeadtnc  has 
not  been  the  prlmarr  caaae  for  Unt  huge 
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increases  In  the  Federal  oudget.  During 
the  last  10  years  domestic  spending  has 
Increased  almost  four  times  as  much  iis 
military  spending.  The  need  to  balance 
the  budget  and  to  control  inflation 
should  not  be  accepted  as  culequate  ra- 
tionale for  imdermining  our  military  pre- 
paredness. '• 

I  was  chagrined  to  learn  of  the  Air 
Force  plan  to  reduce  the  number  of  Air 
National  Guard  flying  units.  Tlie  de- 
fense duties  of  14  of  these  units  will  be 
reassigned  to  regular  Air  Force  units 
and  the  ANG  imits  will  be  deactivated  if 
the  Air  Force  plan  is  implemented. 

The  effect  of  the  deactivation  of  these 
units  on  the  total  defense  effort  is  amply 
illustrated  by  a  review  of  the  Ontario, 
Ciillf.,  ANG  unit.  This  group  has  a  com- 
plement of  21  F-102  fighters  supported 
by  717  Guard  personnel  and  220  full-time 
staff  technicians.  Their  primary  responsi- 
bility is  4o  Py  air-defense  missions  over 
the  southern  California  coastal  area. 

The  Air  Force  plan  calls  for  this  unit  to 
be  replaced  by  a  pair  of  F-106  fighters 
and  101  active-duty  personnel  to  carry 
out  the  same  defense  mission.  This  would 
provide  less  defense  at  higher  cost. 

ITie  part-time  soldier  has  been  a 
healthy  tradition  in  American  military 
hl.story,  and  in  even'  national  emergency, 
the  Guardsmen  and  Reservists  have  re- 
sponded patriotically,'  at  great  personal 
sacrifice,  to  meet  the  need.  ,    ; ,  j, 

This  defense-authorization  bill  reiter- 
ates this  confidence  in  the  ANG.  The 
minimum  number  of  ANG  fljnng  units 
is  established  at  91,  thKis  protecting  the 
role  of  the  ANG.  In  addition,  24  model 
A-7D  fighter.*!  are  being  authorized  ex- 
clusively, for  the  use  of  the  ANG.  Tliis 
will  give  them  new  equipment  compa- 
rable to  that  used  by  regular  Air  Force 
personnel. 

Approval  of  this  authorization  will 
mean  nationwide  that  the  services  of 
11,726  highly  skilled  men  will  not  be  lost. 
In  addition,  we  avoid  an  adverse  effect 
on  morale  and  on  the  ANG  recruiting 
program.  This  authorization  is  vital 
to  the  air-defense  system,  and  I 
commend  the  committee  for  including  it 
in  the  bill.  I  am  happy  to  have  been 
able  to  bring  the  focus  of  the  thinking 
of  the  California  congressional  delegation 
to  bear  on  this  decision. 

In  an  effort  to  trim  defense  spending, 
the  committee  reduced  the  authorization 
for  the  Phalanx  close-in  weapon  system 
by  $20  million.  I  submit  that  this  Is  an 
unwise  reduction.  The  Phalanx  bas  the 
capability  to  provide  Navy  vessels  with  a 
last-ditch  defense  against  incoming 
cruise  ml^les.  The  Phalanx  Is  currently 
in  the  testing  and  evaluation  stage,  but 
we  need  production  erf  this  system  at  the 
earliest  passible  time.  There  is  no  sub- 
stitute defense  in  sight. 

Contrary  to  some  widely  publicized 
comments  by  some  of  my  coUeagues.  the 
Phalanx  scored  lethal  hits  In  11  out  of 
12  firings  in  shipboard  tests  aaainst  mov- 
ing targ^fi  Mmulatlnt  cruise  mlssilea. 
The  Naval  Ordinance  SysUam  Command 
has  indicated  satisfaction  with  the  test 
program  and  has  expressed  confidence 
that  the  Phalanx  system  will  satl9fa<;tor- 
Uy  progress  through  the  final  testing  and 
evaluation  procedures. 
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The  $32.1  million  requested  by  the 
Navy  for  this  program  wUl  permit  the 
development  of  the  Phalanx  to  continue 
on  schedule  and  we  are  unwise  to  slow 
the  develoiMnent.  We  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  Communist  bloc  in  the  building 
of  a  fleet;  therefore,  it  is  mandatory  for 
us  to  provide  the  necessary  armament  to 
protect  ships  at  sea  as  well  as  the  lives  of 
naval  personnel. 

I  urge  the  House  to  restore  these  funds 
so  the  testing  and  evaluation  of  the  Pha- 
lanx can  continue  on  schedule. 


CHANGE  IN  THE  TAX  SCHEDULE 
WILL  SLOW  INFLATION 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

0-'    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  22.  1974 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
every  Americfui  consumer  knows,  infla- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
we  are  facing  today,  in  fact,  I  believe 
that  it  is  the  most  pressing  matter  before 
the  Congress  todaj-  and  we  must  focus 
our  attention  on  a  new  approach  to  sta- 
bilize our  economy.  I  am,  therefore,  in- 
troducing legislation  today  entitled  the 
"Cost  of  Living  Adjustment  Act"  which 
would  require  among  other  provisions, 
that  the  personal  exemption,  low-income 
allowance,  standard  deduction  and  the 
limits  of  the  tax  brackets  be  adjusted 
each  year  for  the  rate  of  inflation  during 
that  year. 

Today,  a  large  percentage  of  the  wages 
paid  to  American  workers  are  tied  to  the 
cost-of-living  index.  Because  of  this,  as 
a  workers'  salary  is  increased  because  of 
inflation,  his  taxes  are  also  increased  be- 
cause he  is  pushed  into  a  higher  tax 
bracket.  Consequently,  he  is  forced  to 
pay  a  higher  proportion  of  his  income  in 
taxes.  Without  any  increase  in  his  pur- 
chasing power,  the  worker  finds  himself 
paying  more  taxes  to  Uncle  Sam. 

This  hidden  tax  £dlows  the  Federal 
Government  to  increase  its  tax  base 
without  legislation  authorizing  a  tax  in- 
crease. My  legislation  would  stop  this 
practice  and  require  the  Congress  to  face 
up  to  actually  voting  on  a  tax  increase. 
Such  action.  If  taken  over  a  period  of 
years,  will  force  Government  spending 
down  and  act  as  an  automatic  tn'ake  on 
inflation. 

Ttils  legislation  would  return  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Congress  as  those  with 
new  programs  for  spending  large  sums 
of  money  will,  for  a  ehange.  have  to  con- 
sider where  the  money  will  come  from. 
As  Congress  would  undoubtedly  have  to 
face  up  to  a  responsibility  of  publicly 
voting  a  tax  increase  to  support  new 
progrtuns,  new  programs  would  have  to 
be  both  sound  and  have  broad-based 
support  in  the  electorate.  As  one  might 
well  imagine,  it  would  be  next  to  impos- 
sible to  get  some  of  the  wasteful  spend- 
ing programs  which  we  have  witnessed 
breeze  through  Congress  in  the  past  im- 
der  the  leadership  of  the  liberal  majority 
in  Congress  get  tlxrough  after  the  enact- 
ment of  my  legislation.  The  Christmas 
tiee-type    leglalattwi    which    promlBflt 
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something  for  everyone  without  serlouB 
consideration  for  the  sotirce  of  the  funds 
to  pay  for  the  program  would  come  to  a 
grinding  halt. 

Our  existing  tax  sched\ile  simply  does 
not  reflect  economic  reality  in  an  In- 
flationary situation.  The  taxpayer 
■hoiild  not  be  subjected  to  the  continued 
Increases  In  his  Income  tax  while  his 
purchasing  power  Is  not  increased.  This 
legislation  would  allow  our  tax  sched- 
ule to  be  flexible  by  adjusting  to  the  con- 
stant changes  In  economic  life  brought 
on  by  inflation. 

The  obvlotis  Inequities  of  this  hidden 
tax  Increase  has  led  several  coimtrles  to 
Introduce  adjustments  for  inflRtiftn  in 
their  own  tax  systems.  These  countries 
Include  Chile,  Denmaz^,  Brazil  and  most 
recently  Canada  this  year.  According  to 
this  legislation,  the  adjustments  would 
be  made  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice in  the  tax  tables  and  not  by  the  in- 
dividual taxpayer. 

The  Congress  recently  abandoned  a 
E3rstem  of  wage  and  price  controls— a 
move  which  I  supported  wholeheart- 
edly— and  must  now  look  for  a  real  solu- 
tion to  the  economic  situation  which  we 
are  experiencing.  Even  the  most  ardent 
defenders  of  wage  and  price  controls  have 
conceded  that  we  must  now  aim  straight 
at  the  heart  of  the  disease  and  stop  at- 
tempting to  cover-up  the  symptoms. 
This  legislation  is  the  beginning  of  the 
road  to  establish  a  realistic  economic 
policy.  This  bill  should  simultaneously 
promote  equity,  accoimtability  and  sen- 
sible econcnnic  policy. 
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taking  his  responjUblllttM.  In  1846.  during  a 
campaign  for  CongreM,  Llnodn  attwided  a 
piMoUng  aemce  of  Peter  Cartwrlgbt's. 
CartwTlgbt  called  on  all  tboae  de^rlng  to  go 
to  Heaven  to  stand  up.  AU  aroae  exo^t  Lin- 
coln, alien  be  askpd  aU  to  rise  who  did  not 
want  to  go  to  beU.  Lincoln  still  remained 
seated.  Cartwrlgbt  then  said,  "I  am  surprised 
to  see  Abe  Lincoln  sitting  back  there  un- 
moved by  these  appeals.  If  Mr.  Lincoln  does 
not  want  to  go  to  heaven  and  does  not  want 
to  go  to  heU.  perhaps  he  will  teU  us  where 
he  does  want  to  go." 

Lincoln  slowly  arose  and  replied.  "I'm  going 
to  Congress." 

As  we  aU  know,  not  only  did  be  go  to  Con- 
gress and  to  the  Presidency,  but  be  went  di- 
rectly to  the  heart  ot  great  leadership  and 
devotion  to  duty. 

My  friends,  today  the  chaUenge  and  the 
responsibility  belong  to  you.  If  I  were  to  give 
you  a  bit  of  advice  about  the  way  you  should 
meet  the  problems  of  tomorrow,  I  would  feel 
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HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER  DELIVERS 
COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or     AtA»AW» 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBE8ENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22.  1974 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  weekend  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Kentucky.  Tat  Lsx  Cab- 
TiR,  was  awarded  an  honorary  doctor  of 
science  degree  from  Union  College  In 
Barfoourvllle.  Ky.  Dr.  Caxtxx  delivered 
the  commencement  address  on  that  oc- 
casion to  the  college's  gsaduating  class. 

Congressman  Caktsh's  thoughtful  re- 
marks are  worthy  of  close  ccnsideratlon 
by  every  Member  of  Congress,  and  I 
therefore  submit  the  text  of  his  excellent 
address  for  Inclusion  In  the  Rxcohd: 
CoMicxMcnczMT  AsDucaa 

Preeldent     Miller,      Faculty,      OraduAtee, 

Quests,  Ladles  and  OenUemen:  It  Is  a  deep 

honor  for  me  to  be  here  today,  and  I  up- 

preclate  so  much  the  opportunity  to  be  with 

.you  on  this  important  day  in  your  Uves. 

On  this  occasion.  I  have  to  say  that  there 
have  been  only  a  few  other  times  in  my  life 
when  I  have  felt  as  honored  as 


(6)  better  soetal  an4  health  prosnuna 
(«)  Jobe,  ^  ^"• 

(7)  hospltiUik 
(S)  vooattooal  a^ools. 

(9)  roads  and  parks. 

(10)  pure  water  and  sewage  treatment 
systems,  and  —"» 

(11)  Inoreaaee  in  social  security  beneflii 
and  ve«««ns  oompensaUon  pension 

I  say  to  you  that  the  time  has  come  to 
accent  the  positive  and  count  our  man* 
blSMlngs.  For  far  too  long  we  have  been 
flooded  with  reports  about  what  u  vtoot 
with  Amertca.  ^ 

If  we  do  not  now  buUd  on  the  positive.  «e 
wUl  not  witness  a  strong  and  stable  United 
States  In  the  years  to  come.  Certaluly  the 
burden  of  buUdlng  on  the  positive  and  con- 
structlng  a  better  tomorrow  rests  on  your 
shoulders  more  than  ever  before.  I  hope  that 
you  wUl  accept  the  responslbUlty  with  detsr- 
mlnatlon  and  sincere  dedication. 

-^     ^-  To  those  who  would  attempt  to  unxlermiM 

confident  In  repeating  Uncoln's  own  state-     our  nation's  progress  and  destroy  the  m!»!. 
ment:  "Let  us  h&v.  f»u>,  th**  ^»h*  »-v—     eound  principles  upon  which  we  have  flow- 

lahed.  I  would  Uke  to  respond  with  Unes  from 
The  Prophet,  by  tc*h)ii  Olbian. 

"Oftentimes  have  I  heard  you  q>eak  of  one 
who  commits  a  wrong  as  though  he  wen  not 
one  of  you.  but  a  stranger  unto  you  and  an 
intruder  upon  your  world. 

"But  I  say  that  even  as  the  holy  and  Om 
righteous  cannot  rise  beyond  the  htgh^ 
which  Is  in  each  of  you,  so  the  wicked  and 
the  weak  cannot  faU  lower  than  the  lo««st 
which  Is  In  you  also. 

"And  as  a  single  leaf  turns  not  yeUow  but 
with  the  sUent  knowledge  of  the  whole  tree, 
so  the  wrong-doer  cannot  do  wrong  without 
the  bidden  wlU  of  you  all. 

"Like  a  procession  you  walk  together  to- 
ward yoiu-  Ood-self . 

"You  are  the  way  and  the  wayfarers. 
"And  when  one  of  you  faUs  down,  he  faUi 
for  those  behind  blm,  a  caution  against  thi 
stumbling  stone." 

To  continue,  let  me  add  thls: 
"The  murdered  Is  not  luiaccountable  for 
bis  own  murder. 

"And  the  robbed  Is  not  blameless  in  being 
robbed. 

"The  righteous  is  not  Innocent  of  the  desdi 
of  the  wicked. 

"And  the  white-handed  Is  not  clean  In  Uw 
doings  of  the  felon. 

"Yea.  the  guilty  Is  oftentimes  the  victim 
of  the  injured. 

"And  still  more  often  the  condemned  Is  tbs 
burden  bearer  for  the  guUtless  and  the  un- 
blamed. 

"You  cannot  separate  the  Just  from  the 
unjust  and  the  good  from  the  wicked; 

"For  they  stand  before  the  face  of  the  sun 
even  as  the  black  thread  and  the  white  ar> 
woven  together. 

"And  when  the  black  thread  breaks,  the 
weaver  shaU  look  into  the  whole  cloth,  and 
he  ahaU  examine  the  loom  alio". 

My  friends,  these  words  hold  slgnlflcant 
mnanlng  for  us  in  these  dlfflciUt  times.  Wttii 
current  widespread  concern  about  Watergats 
and  Impeachment,  I  siibmlt  that  our  deoi- 
■lona  most  be  based  solely  on  reaam,  sound 
judgment  and  common  sense.  Only  by  sooh 
a  path  can  we  proceed  with  Justice  and  fair- 
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ment:  "Let  us  have  faith  that  right 
might,  and  in  that  faith  let  us  to  the  end 
dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  It." 
I  believe  that  if  we  i4>ply  these  words  to 
our  own  Uves  and  always  work  for  that 
which  we  believe  to  be  right,  a  great  many 
conflicts  wUl  faU  naturally  Into  proper  per- 
spective— and  solutions  wUl  be  more  readily 
forthcoming. 

As  graduates  of  this  fine  Institution,  you 
must  keep  In  mind  that  regardless  of  the 
careers  you  choose,  there  wlU  be  no  way  to 
avoid  problems — some  Insignificant ;  some 
difficult.  Thtn  Is  also  another  certainty — 
you  must  move  toward  a  greater  recognition 
and  a  more  realistic  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  your  fellow  human  beings. 

Our  tiny  rock  in  the  Universe  Is  becoming 
■nailer — at  a  rate  almost  beyond  compre- 
hension. TiM  problems  of  one  easUy  and 
qmckly  become  the  burdens  of  another. 
Crises  are  shared  and  their  effects  are  far- 
reaching. 

We  can  never  pretend  to  have  aU  the 
answers,  but  we  must  never  pretend  with 
the  answers  that  we  do  have.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  turn  our  heads  from  the  reeponsl- 
blllty  of  actively  seeking  creative  and  appro- 
prlaite  solutions  to  the  confilcts  of  mankind. 
Yes.  my  friends,  troubles  surround  us.  But 
I  ask  you.  have  we  forgotten  what  is  right 
with  our  nation  and  our  world?  Have  we  be- 
come so  preoccupied  with  the  negative  that 
the  positive  Is  no  longer  visible? 

Our  nation  and  our  people  have  survived 
and  advanced  throiigh  times  of  hardship 
and  times  of  glory.  One  thing  is  certain — 
It  aU  adds  up  to  a  truly  remarkable  heritage. 
I  submit  that  to  cast  this  aside  at  this  point 
would  be  Irreparably  <iA.m»giMg  to  the  world. 
as  weU  as  to  the  United  States. 

Let  tis  not  lose  sight  of  what  Is  basically 
good  and  right  with  America. 

(1)  In  World  War  I.  we  saved  the  world  for 
democracy. 

(3)  In  World  War  n.  we  saved  Europe, 
and  afterward,  we  helped  to  rebuild  France, 
Germany,  Russia.  itT<giftn«^   i^d  Japejx. 

(3)  The  long  arm  of  Uncle  Sam»has  al- 
ways been  extended  to  nations  tn  fffttrnwi 
Nicaragua,  Chile,  Peru,  Swaziland,  and  Bang- 
ladesh, to  name  only  a  few.  Yet,  I  ask  you, 
bow  often  have  other  nations  offered  assist- 
ance to  us?  How  many  nations  even  offered 
so  much  as  a  letter  of  condolence  when  mas- 
sive tornado  storms  recently  ravaged  the 
heart  of  America? 
"Yes.  we  have  much  to  be  thankfiil  for;  and 


I  do  now.  , ^ 

Probably  one  of  those  times  was  when  the     1*  we  examine  recent  years,  we  can  clearly 
dtlaens  of  ova  district  elected  me  to  rep-     see  the  progress  that  has  been  made— 


resent  them  In  Congress.  I  knew  that  there 
would  be  times  of  difficulty,  but,  hasi rally.  I 
felt  good  about  the  chaUenge  and  the  n- 
sponslblllty. 

Abraham  Uneoln  once  served  in  Congzeas. 
and  I  leoall  many  atorlee  which  reflect  his 
own  conrage  and  determination  In  under- 


( 1 )  an  end  to  our  participation  In  the  war 
in  VletMim. 

(3)  sobstantlaUy  Improved  ralatloDS  with 
the  People's  BapubUc  at  China, 

(3)  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

(4)  fmproTemant  of  oondltloos  fn  the 
MlddleEast. 


Your  task  Is  clear.  Energy,  health,  wodd 
peace,  domeetlc  stabUlty — aU  these  areas  d«> 
serve  and  need  your  attention.  Do  not  at- 
tempt to  single-handedly  save  the  world.  ^Ot 
neither  sit  by  the  wayside.  Cbooee  your  Vff- 
nue  of  participation,  and  become  biVolTttt 
with  an  your  heart. 

If  we  faU  m  this  effort,  we  shall  suocesd 
in  bringing  about  desolation  and  decay.  Biri 
If  we  succeed  in  this  effort,  we  sbaU  not  fall 
to  brbig  abcfot  a  reMrth  of  spirit  and  prog- 
ress in  tKe  worid. 

So,  to  eeksh  to  y4M.  the  ones  who  wfE  t 
mlna  our  nation's  tufcre.  Z  i 


Oood  wishes,  good  wishes. 
Tour  lUe  is  your  own; 
But  may  it  be  one 
That  deeply  enriches 
The  lives  of  all  others. 
And  not  yours  alone. 


THE   IMPEACHMENT   DILEMMA 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
M  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22.  1974 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  the 
white  heat  of  publicity  concerning  the 
Watergate  alTair,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
emotions  would  overcome  reason  in  some 
instances,  that  evaluations  would  be 
made  and  conclusions  not  only  reached 
but  stated  publicly  before  all  the  evi- 
dence has  been  heaird. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  those  of  us 
in  Congress  who  may  be  called  upon  to 
sit  in  Judgment  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  do  so  with  open 
minds,  no  less  so  than  If  we  were  mem- 
bers of  a  jury  in  any  court  In  this  land. 

In  its  issue  of  May  21,  1974,  the  WaU 
Street  Journal  carried  a  sober  and 
thoughtful  editorial  on  this  subject  that 
I  commend  not  only  to  the  members  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  but  to 
all  Members  of  Congress  and  to  every 
American. 

I  include  it  for  Insertion  In  the  Rxcors 
at  this  point: 

TBX   IlfFKACHlCXirr  Dilxicica 

With  the  impeachment  hearings  about  to 
go  public,  we  look  In  vain  for  a  way  out  of 
the  current  national  dUemma.  In  fact,  we 
are  left  with  the  gloomy  thought  that  per- 
haps the  best  remaining  outcome  would  be 
U  the  Rodino  staff  comes  up  with  an  Ir- 
refutable case,  l^at  would  be  tough  on  Mr. 
Nixon,  but  at  least  the  nation  could  in  good 
conscience  unite  on  an  obvious  co\irse  of 
sctlon. 

Admittedly  we  come  to  this  gloomy  con- 
clusion after  wrestling  with  the  personal 
dUemma  of  what  to  say  at  this  stage  of 
the  proceedings.  We  are  In  no  mood  to  de- 
fend Richard  Nixon  as  the  man  who  ought 
to  be  President  of  the  United  States.  But 
neither  do  we  see  any  good  grounds  on  which 
to  recommend  his  impeachment.  We  suspect 
that  we  share  this  dilemma  with  a  good  many 
citizens,  including  no  few  of  the  lawmakers 
who  wUl  eventuaUy  decide  the  President's 
future. 

The  conversations  in  those  Oval  Office 
transcrlpte  reveal  a  pettiness  and  narrowness 
about  the  President  and  his  closest  asso- 
ciates. In  an  odd  way  it  is  a  testimony  to 
the  system;  Madison  always  told  us  it  was 
designed  to  work  not  because  of  noble  men 
but  despite  base  men.  And  In  a  program- 
matic sense,  Mr.  Nixon's  presidency  has  been 
something  of  a  success  despite  the  approach 
the  tapes  reveal. 

Still,  there  Is  such  a  thing  as  moral  leader- 
slilp.  Teddy  Rooeevelt's  "bully  pulpit."  This 
Is  what  Mr.  Nixon  has  sacrificed  for  once  and 
•11.  His  problem  Is  not  simply  having  allowed 
•  peek  into  the  private  recesss  of  the  White 
House.  U  the  same  tapes  had  been  released 
'  y*"  ago.  the  nation  could  have  concluded 
that  the  President  came  within  an  ace  of 
really  blowing  one.  but  In  the  *nd  he  did  the 
rt«ht  thing.  Instead,  the  tapes  have  been  re- 
tt****^  *^t«r  a  year  of  Watergate  speeches 
tnat  were  perhaps  accurate  in  detaU  but  were 
mothertngly  sanctimonious  In  tone.  It  Is 
the  contrast  between  the  public  and  the  prl- 
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vate,  between  the  seamy  conversations  and 
the  sanctimonious  postiues,  that  have  robbed 
Mr.  Nixon  of  both  bis  moral  leadership  and 
his  remaining  defenders. 

There  are  of  course  political  systems  where 
the  loss  of  moral  leadership  provides  ample 
grounds  for  removing  a  chief  executive.  Our 
Founding  Fathers  insisted  instead  on  "high 
crimes  or  misdemeanors,"  and  whUe  the 
meaning  of  that  phrase  can  be  debated, 
surely  it  means  some  offense  that  is  both  spe- 
cific and  serious.  What's  more,  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  made  Impeachment  deliberately 
difficult,  fearing  that  otherwise  It  might  be- 
come the  Instrument  of  passing  passions.  So 
far  history  seems  to  have  vindicated  this 
fear;  the  one  presidential  impeachment  has 
generally  been  regarded  an  abuse,  and  some 
of  the  few  Judicial  ones  were  as  well. 

Perhaps  the  Founding  Fathers  were  simply 
old-fashioned  In  their  fear  of  passing  pas- 
sions, in  their  wUllngness  to  restrict  the 
democratic  principle  by  forcing  it  through 
rigid  institutions.  Perhaps  we  should  forget 
such  institutions  as  fixed  terms,  and  simply 
govern  ourselves  by  submitting  all  Important 
questions  to  the  Oallup  PoU.  But  the  system 
under  which  we  live  has  been  functioning 
now  for  nearly  two  centuries,  longer  than  any 
other  political  system  in  the  world  today. 
Perhaps  the  Founding  Fathers  were  wise  to 
design  institutions  that  enhanced  a  stable 
government. 

As  we  look  out  over  the  world  today,  in- 
deed, it  seems  to  \is  that  stabUity  is  a  larger 
problem  than  ever.  In  Oermany  Chancellor 
Brandt  was  forced  to  resign.  For  the  first 
Ume  in  many  years  Ch-eat  Britain  Is  riUed 
by  a  minority  government.  France  has  a  new 
leader  with  narrower  support  than  ever.  In 
Canada.  aU  of  Prime  Minister  Trudeau's 
glamour  could  not  save  his  government. 
Israel,  Iceland  and  others  have  unprece- 
dented leadership  crises.  And  of  course,  in 
the  United  States  we  are  apparently  witness- 
ing the  destruction  of  the  third  President  in 
succession. 

It  seems  that  the  modern  environment  is 
an  acid  that  attacks  democratic  leaders.  The 
pace  of  life  U  so  fast,  societies  are  so  com- 
plex, interdependencies  are  so  wide-ranging, 
communication  is  so  fast,  that  any  problem 
or  dislocation  Is  likely  to  divide  and  inflame 
the  public.  In  such  a  hectic  and  impatient 
age,  political  leaders  cannot  buUd  enduring 
support;  they  are  bound  to  faU  victim  to  one 
passing  crisis  or  another. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  underestimate 
this  air  of  perpetual  crisis.  Fw  the  InabUlty 
of  democratic  governments  to  govern  creates 
the  greatest  danger  of  authoritarianism  In 
the  world  today.  Already  the  economic  suc- 
cess of  the  BrazUian  Junta  has  attracted 
notice  in  the  many  pfirts  of  the  world  where 
democracy  is  not  taken  as  self-evldenUy  the 
form  of  government  moet  appropriate  to  hu- 
man nature.  Or  as  Alexander  Solzhenlteyn 
warned  in  his  famous  Nobel  lecture,  "As  seen 
from  the  outside,  the  amplitude  of  the  toss- 
ing of  Western  society  is  approaching  the 
point  beyond  which  the  system  becomes  un- 
stable and  must  fall." 

The  opposite  and  more  fashionable  specter 
of  authoritarianism,  we  know.  Is  the  most 
frequently  used  argument  for  Impeachment 
on  expansrlve  grounds.  This  vision  sees  a 
rapacious  presidency  spreading  across  the 
political  landscape,  finally  going  beyond 
legitimate  instrumente  of  power  and  Into 
illegitimate  ones.  Thus  the  danger  of  totali- 
tarianism lies  in  a  proliferation  of  Gordon 
Liddys,  the  argument  goes,  and  even  if  there 
are  no  further  grounds  we  must  Impeach 
Richard  Nixon  to  bring  the  presidency  back 
in  line. 
It  is  of  count  entirely  healthy  to  have 

an  uproar  about  wiretapping,  shady  money 

raising  and  the  rest.  It's  quite  true  that 
Congress,  mostly  through  ite  own  lack  of 
reqwnsibUity,  has  lost  ground  to  the  presi- 
dency. Yet  a  daring  leap  is  made  from  these 
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truths  to  Impeachment,  commonly  by  men 
who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  handling  and 
celebrating  a  powerful  presidency.  In  thoee 
terms,  the  argument  could  scarcely  be  more 
profoundly  wrong. 

It  Is  simply  not  true,  first  of  all.  that 
the  American  presidency  is  exceptionaUy 
powerful  in  comparison  with  the  executives 
of  other  democratic  govemmente.  The  Presi- 
dent does  of  course  enjoy  the  pomp  of  a  head 
ot  state,  and  the  protection  of  a  fixed  term. 
It's  true  that  once  a  Watergate  exploded,  the 
heads  of  most  democratic  systems  would 
have  pron:4>tly  fallen  from  office.  But  would 
i-^t-e^r  have  exploded?  In  few  other  systems 
is  a^am  Ervln  or  Archibald  Cox  even  con- 
ceivable. Most  executives  have  far  greater 
contrcri.  Including  day-to-day  dominance 
over  their  legislative  branches.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  cannot  get  the 
school  milk  program  out  of  the  federal 
budget  and  we  hear  talk  of  the  need  to  curb 
his  overweening  power. 

McHe  specifically  about  Watergate,  in 
reading  those  Oval  Office  conversations  we 
have  anything  but  the  impression  of  men 
who  dominated  the  poUtlcal  landsci^>e 
Surely  they  did  not  talk  as  if  they  con- 
trolled Congress,  or  the  Judiciary,  or  the 
press,  or  even  the  JusUce  Department  or 
FBI  or  CIA.  Rather,  the  total  Impression 
was  of  Insecure  and  frightened  men,  be- 
selged  by  hostile  forces,  trying  to  manage 
the  situation  by  ekelng  out  marginal  advan- 
tages. 

When  we  look  to  the  origin  of  the  Water- 
gate crimes,  similarly,  we  see  something 
nearly  opposite  to  an  InsatUble  greed  for 
presidential  power.  We  see  an  erosion  of  the 
normal  social  controls  that  aUow  govem- 
mente to  function,  the  erosion  of  the  kind  of 
unenforced  authority  that  would  keep  gov- 
ernment officials  fKMn  massively  leaking  of- 
ficial papers,  or  would  keep  generally  vir- 
tuous citizens  from  thronging  the  streete 
trying  to  take  control  of  foreign  policy  from 
duly  elected  leaders.  The  origins  of  the 
"plumbers,"  and  of  much  of  the  V(7blte  House 
mentality,  Ue  In  an  ever  more  desperate  at- 
tempt to  compensate  for  this  erosion,  finally 
and  of  course  all  too  easUy  slipping  over  the 
border  of  the  lUegltlmate.  And  with  that 
blunder,  the  Nixon  administration  gave  fatal 
ammunlUoD  to  thoee  who  had  long  rtnce 
tried  to  discredit  it,  some  of  whom  even  long 
before  Watergate  talked  of  Impeaching  the 
President. 

Thus  the  Watergate  crisis  very  much 
blends  In  our  minds  with  the  general  crisis 
of  Western  governmente.  and  it  U  thU  that 
creates  the  impeachment  dilemma.  On  the 
one  hand.  Impeachment  would  be  a  victory, 
and  a  most  disturbing  precedent,  for  thoee 
who  thronged  the  streete  seeking  to  overt\im 
an  election,  and  even  wcvse  for  the  acid  spirit 
that  corrodes  the  stabUlty  of  the  democ- 
racies. On  the  other  hand,  the  President  has 
clearly  forfeited  his  moral  leadership,  and 
may  have  committed  more  specific  offenses 
against  nothing  less  than  the  administra- 
tion of  justice. 

TTie  only  refuge  we  can  find  is  that  of  due 
process,  that  eternal  friend  of  Justice  and 
eternal  foe  of  undue  passion.  It  Is  entirely 
conceivable  that  we  may  have  at  hand  one 
of  thoee  genuinely  exceptional  cases  when 
the  long-slumbering  weapon  of  impeach- 
ment should  be  invoked.  But  given  the  spirit 
of  the  age.  It  seems  to  us  that  such  a  conclu- 
sion sboiUd  be  resisted  until  the  whole  proc- 
ess has  run.  untu  the  charge  has  been 
framed,  the  evidence  presented,  the  defense 
heard,  and  a  constitutional  debate  held  on 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors." 

Above  aU,  the  process  should  be  free  of  the 
taint  erf  changing  rules  in  the  middle  of  the 
game,  of  impeaching  Mr.  Nixon  on  grounds 
that  would  not  have  been  applied  to  his  re- 
cent predecessors.  For  If  the  rules  can  be 
changed  for  Mr.  Nixon  they  can  be  changed 
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again  when  Ills  successors  meet  their  own 
corrosive  crises.  Larger  things  bang  In  the 
balance,  and  whether  the  President  goes  or 
stays  Is  less  Important  than  insuring  that  If 
be  is  ultimately  impeached  sutd  convicted  the 
nation  understands  precisely  why. 


WORLD  TRADE  WEEK 


HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBEU 

OF   PEWNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22.  1974 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
In  the  midst  of  World  Trade  Week,  which 
was  proclaimed  from  May  19  through 
May  25.  Therefore,  it  seems  appropriate 
at  this  time  for  the  House  to  take  stock 
of  achievements  as  well  as  uncompleted 
tasks  in  the  very  important  area  of 
International  exchange. 

In  that  connection,  I  place  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  an  excellent  speech 
delivered  earlier  this  week  before  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Press  Club  by  the 
Honorable  Frederick  B.  Dent,  Secretary 
of  Commerce: 

AODSESS  BT  SXCRETART  OF  COMHEBCK 

Fredkbick  B.  Dxirr 

Tour  invitation  coincides  with  the  Preal- 
dentlal  proclamation  of  this  as  World  Tr»de 
Week. 

This  coincidence  gives  me  the  opportunity 
to  speak  of  one  of  the  great  successes  of  the 
Nixon  years  as  well  as  of  one  of  today's  moet 
pressing  national  problem. 

President  Nixon's  record  in  the  area  of 
world  trade,  with  Its  impUcatlons  for  world 
peace,  for  our  own  economic  well-being  and 
economic  expansion  is  a  major  reason  I  be- 
lieve the  President's  leadership  Is  a  valuable 
and  positive  component  of  the  state  of  our 
union  today. 

Rarely  does  the  world's  history  produoe 
unique  leadership.  I  believe  that  despite  the 
turmoil  of  today,  history  will  laentlfy  the 
current  President  of  the  United  States  as 
one  who  has  the  capacity  to  shape  dMtlny 
and  who  has  done  so  to  the  eternal  benefit 
of  all  mankind.  The  strength  ho  bos  dis- 
played In  the  face  of  the  current  ordeal  is 
but  one  measure  of  the  Character  of  thla 
man  and  the  quality  of  his  leadership. 

I  came  to  Washington  to  Join  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  more  than  15  months  ago 
beoaiise  of  my  admiration  for  him  and  for 
the  accomplishments  of  his  first  term  In 
once.  My  experience  in  Washington  has  in- 
creased my  belief  in  his  extraordinary  grasp 
of  world  affairs,  his  understanding  of  our 
own  economy  emd  of  its  relationship  to  the 
world  economy. 

Consider  the  tremendous  expansion  of  our 
International  trade.  The  1908  level  of  907.3 
bUllon  has  exploded  to  the  current  level  of 
$180  billion  .  .  .  Our  cxirrent  rate  of  exports, 
$80  bUllon,  Is  well  in  excess  of  the  combined 
•zporta  and  imports  of  1968. 

Noteworthy  in  this  regard  also  o\ir  agrleol- 
tural  exports  have  gone  from  $6  billion  to  an 
estimated  $20  billion  this  year.  This  has  per- 
mitted the  unleashing  of  our  agrUmltural 
productive  capacity,  the  scaling  back  at  sob- 
ably  payments,  the  reversal  of  our  policy  to 
rednce  planted  acreage  and  the  coctly  oanry- 
Ing  of  surplus  commodities  at  taipayer 
expense. 

Of  course,  the  turning  on  of  our  farm 
economy  has  penetrating  ramlflcatlona  In  the 
agricultural  machinery,  agrl-cbemlcal,  fer- 
tilizer, agricultural  transportation,  financing 
and  distribution  industries. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  revolution  In  U.S.  intematlonsa  titade 
did  not  Just  happ>en.  It  was  caused  by  Presi- 
dential leadership.  Our  exporting  efforts  had 
been  stymied  by  an  overvalued  dollar.  Invest- 
ment consequently  had  been  forced  offshore. 
American  labor  and  products  were  uncom- 
petitive. 

To  reverse  this  iintimely  and  unfortunate 
situation  the  President  early  in  his  first  term 
founded  the  Council  on  International  Eco- 
noimlc  Policy  headed  by  Peter  Peterson.  As 
you  will  recall,  one  of  the  Initial  accomplish- 
ments of  their  analysis  of  our  International 
trade  position  was  the  program  announced 
on  August  15, 1971  designed  to  restore  Ameri- 
can competitiveness  In  world  markets. 

The  effective,  courageous  action  taken  that 
fateful  day  Involved : 

1.  An  Import  siircharge  averaging  10  per- 
cent which  remained  in  effect  vmtll  the  De- 
cember Smithsonian  Agreement. 

2.  Our  gold  window  was  closed.  In  essence, 
de-valuing  and  floating  the  dollar. 

3.  Legislative  passage  of  the  DISC — Domes- 
tic International  Sales  Corporation — was  re- 
quested and  enactment  came  three  months 
later. 

4.  The  seven  percent  investment  tax  credit 
was  restored  to  Increase  United  States  pro- 
duction to  provide  for  expanded  sales  both  at 
home  ar.d  abroad. 

The  results  are  clear,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  and  thousands  of  U.S.  Jobs  have 
been  created.  Additionally  our  more  competi- 
tive international  position  Is  now  attracting 
heavy  foreign  investment  as  weU. 

One  of  the  President's  more  Important  In- 
itiatives in  this  regard  was  to  provide  the 
leadership  for  initiating  the  multi-lateral 
trade  negotiations  which  began  among  OATT 
members  in  Tokyo  last  September. 

They  have  proceeded  reasonably  well  on 
schedule  since  then,  and  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  serious  negotiations  will  begin  later 
this  year  and  continue  through  1975. 

Our  objective  is  to  free  up  world  markets 
on  a  fair  and  eqiUtable  basis  to  provide  in- 
creased sales  opportunities  for  business,  to 
broaden  the  choices  available  to  consumers, 
and  to  stimulate  new  Jobs  both  at  home  and 
abrocul. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  talks,  a  new 
Issue  has  surfaced  which  we  believe  should 
be  discussed  in  a  multi-lateral  forum  for  the 
first  time,  namely  the  rights  of  purchasing 
nations  to  access  to  supplies  In  foreign  mar- 
kets. 

We  believe  that  the  enunciation  of  broad 
principles  on  this  subject  would  be  a  good 
start  and  that  progress  beyond  would  de- 
pend upon  the  consensus  developed  In  the 
negotiations. 

The  continued  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  these  talks  is  dependent  entirely 
upon  successful  enactment  of  the  Trade  Re- 
form Act  of  1973  which  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  last  year  and  is  how  the 
pending  business  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  Is  essential,  be- 
cause zio  President  of  the  United  States  has 
had  the  authc^ty  to  negotiate  intematlon- 
aUy  in  trade  matters  since  1967  when  such 
authority  expired  .  . .  The  economic  issues  in- 
volved are  clear  and  the  opportunities  for 
American  Job  enhancement  are  great. 

I  myself  am  deeply  concerned  over  what 
f&Iliire  to  pass  this  legislation  might  do  to 
our  nation's  position  as  the  leader  of  the 
free  world  ...  If  we  have  to  vrithdraw  ig- 
nominlously  from  the  negotiations  because 
of  the  President's  inability  to  obtain  legis- 
lated authority  to  conclude  the  negotiations. 
I  am  concerned  that  such  a  withdrawal 
might  undermine  the  credibility  of  our  Na- 
tion's other  international  political,  military 
and  economic  conunltments. 

It  Is,  in  my  Jiidgment,  one  of  the  most 
serious  Issues  before  the  Nation  today  ...  As 
we  nirvey  the  free  world  in  which  I  am  tdd 
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that   only  one  chief  of  State  In  Western 

Europe  today  was  in  office  a  year  ago Lux- 

embixrg — America's  leadership  is  more  neces- 
sary that  ever  before  .  .  .  We  most  aasui«<Uy 
run  great  risks  if  we  allow  developments 
which  would  imdermlne  our  leadership  in 
world  affairs  on  the  one  hand,  and  which 
on  the  other  hand,  would  give  encourage- 
ment to  those  wherever  they  may  be  who 
would  be  tempted  by  irresoluteness  and  in- 
stabUlty  In  the  free  world. 

If  this  legislation  is  so  important,  why 
does  it  languish  at  the  moment  at  least  In 
uncertainty?  First  of  all,  I  believe  that  Its 
Importance  is  unappreciated.  Pew  have 
grasped  the  implications  which  Its  failure  to 
pass  would  cast  upon  our  position  in  the 
world  and  upon  the  economic  opportuiutles 
It  presages  for  all  economics. 

Secondly,  of  coiuse.  Is  the  Issue  of  the 
Jackson-Vanlk  Amendment  which  has  In- 
terjected the  question  of  Soviet  emigration 
policy  mto  the  President's  request  for  au- 
thority to  grant  Most  Favored  Nation  status 
to  countries  now  trading  with  us  on  a  dis- 
criminatory  basis. 

With  regard  to  the  emigration  issue,  let 
us  recognize  the  tremendous  progress  which 
has  been  made  largely  because  I>resldent 
Nixon's  policy  has  developed  a  mutuality 
of  interest  between  our  country  and  the  So- 
viet Union,  as  well  as  opening  a  channel  tA 
communication  between  the  leaders  of  these 
^tlons  .  .  .  From  a  rate  of  400  per  year  In 
jPB9,  Jewish  emigration  from  the  Soviet 
^nion  expanded  to  a  rate  of  36  thousand  last 
year. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  efforts  of  those  who 
have  surfaced  the  emigration  policy  question 
have  also  played  a  part  in  the  figures  I  hsve 
Just  noted  Yet,  it  Is  imperative  to  recognize 
that  total  success  of  their  effort  would  de- 
stroy the  leverage  presently  available  to  them 
while  simultaneously  damaging  the  commu- 
nications channel  opened  by  detente. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  preserve  s 
mutuality  of  Interest,  the  opportxuUty  for 
conununlcation  and  progress  remains. 

There  are  also  many  who  believe  that  cut- 
ting off  trade  with  the  Soviets  will  deny  them 
the  benefits  of  our  products  .  .  .  Let's  face 
reality.  Oiu'  Western  European  and  Japanese 
trading  partners  all  provide  the  USSR  MPN 
treatment  and  government  related  credit. 
U.S.  affiliates  In  these  countries  can  sell  to 
the  USSR  to  the  benefit  of  stockholders  and 
management.  The  only  loeers  are  the  men 
and  women  working  In  VS.  plants  who  art 
denied  the  opportunity  to  provide  the  Job 
content  of  the  products. 

Internationally  we  enjoy  about  aO%  of 
the  world's  non-agrlciiltiiral  exports.  With 
the  Socialist  coxmtrles  our  penetration  last 
year  was  only  4.4%  yet  I  assure  you  from 
the  experience  of  2  tilps  to  a  number  of 
these  countries  that  the  will  to  trade  with 
us  is  there — but  it  most  be  on  a  non-dis- 
criminatory basis. 

Last  year  our  a-way  trade  with  the  Social- 
ist coimtrles  totaled  $3.1  bUllon  as  compared 
with  our  overaU  trade  of  $140  bUllon.  Moct 
significantly,  however,  our  trade  surplus  with 
the  East  was  $is  bUIlon  as  com|>ared  with 
$1.7  biUion  overaU. 

The  Issue  of  credits  for  the  Socialist  coun- 
tries Is  also  raised.  Let's  make  several  points 
especially  clear — credits  are  granted  by  all 
our  competitive  trading  partners  of  Western 
Europe  and  Japan.  Secondly,  the  Soviet  cred- 
it record  U  good.  Thirdly,  the  credits  Issued 
by  the  U.S  are  smaU  compared  with  our 
other  Western  trading  partners.  As  of  last 
October  the  offlclal  export  credits  to  3  Bast- 
em  European  countries  by  France,  Oermaay, 
Italy,  the  U.K.  and  Japan  totaled  $8J>  bU- 
llon compared  with  $600  mtninn  from  us. 
Our  credit  commitments  were  relatlMly 
■mall  as  welL 

In  discussing  Bast-West  trade,  let  as 
hasten  to  do  so  In  the  context  of  fuU  nf' 
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port  of  our  policy  of  limitation  of  exports  of 
strategic  materials,  products  and  technology 
u  agreed  to  by  the  15  nations  that  have 
iMtnned  together  in  the  Co-ordinating  Com- 
mittee for  this  purpose.  The  licensing  of  ex- 
ports of  this  nature  Is  administered  by  our 
Department,  and  we  take  this  respouslblUty 
very  seriously. 

The  President  needs  the  authority  to  grant 
MFN  status  to  countries  presently  not  en- 
joying it  because  lack  of  this  authority  is  a 
major  deterent  to  further  expansion  of  our 
trade  with  the  Eastern  European  countries. 
While  economic  conslderatioas  concern  these 
nations,  perhaps  the  most  compelling  factor 
to  them  is  the  simple  fact  that  all  of  our 
trading  partners  and  competitors  in  Western 
Europe  and  the  Orient  have  granted  them 
MFN.  We  in  turn  have  granted  MFN  to  all 
our  Western  trading  partners  and  yet  main- 
tain a  discriminatory  attitude  towards  most 
of  the  Socialist  nations,  forcing  them  to  pay 
tariffs  on  their  exports  to  this  Country  at  the 
1934  level  rather  than  at  the  subsequently 
negotiated  lower  levels  paid  by  those  en- 
joying non-discriminatory  status.        <- 

One  has  only  to  consider  that  the  Socialist 
countries  contain  one-third  of  the  world's 
population  to  understand  the  tremendous 
potential  of  this  market. 

Last  month,  I  attended  the  opening  of 
Stankl,  the  American  machine  tool  industry 
exhibit  In  Moscow.  The  show  lasted  nine  days 
and  was  visited  by  over  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion people  both  from  Russia  and  from  all 
over  Eastern  Europe. 

Sales  off  the  floor  exceeded  $5  million  and 
anticipated  additional  sales  this  year  alone 
should  be  about  $85  mUUon. 

This  exhibit,  in  which  83  American  firms 
participated,  probably  advanced  our  sales 
In  the  machine  tool  Industry  by  five  years  and 
is  an  indication  of  the  propects  for  East- 
West  trade. 

Incidentally,  while  I  was  in  Moscow,  I  at- 
tended a  luncheon  In  which  the  spirit  of 
detente  prompted  Acting  Foreign  Trade 
Minister  Kuz'mln  to  invite  me  to  Join  the 
Conununlst  Party.  I  told  him,  "Thank  you, 
but  the  Party  I  belong  to  In  the  United 
States  cannot  spare  me  right  now." 

Since  Minister  Kuz'mln  Is  now  visiting  in 
Washington,  I  suppose  I  should  return  his 
hospitality  by  Inviting  him  to  become  a  Re- 
publican. However,  after  he  Is  exposed  to  our 
vigorous  free  press  for  several  days.  I  am  not 
sure  that  he  would  regard  my  Invitation  as  a 
kindness. 

As  another  aspect  of  the  President's  In- 
ternational trade  expansion  program,  he 
launched  a  maritime  program  to  rebuild 
the  American  Merchant  Marine,  which  at  the 
beginning  of  this  decade  was  carnrlng  less 
than  SCr  of  our  international  trade  In  Amer- 
ican bottoms.  The  extensive  maritime  pro- 
gram undertaken  by  this  Administration  has 
resulted  in  modernization  of  American  ship- 
yards through  Investment  of  150  million  pri- 
vate drllars  to  date,  with  more  to  come,  the 
b'jlldlng  of  the  largest  order  backlog  for 
merchant  ships  In  the  Nation's  history  and 
the  production  of  the  most  modern  and  effi- 
cient merchant  ships  in  the  entire  world. 

This  program  was  intended  to  be  a  10- 
year  program  and  wUl  result  in  providing 
the  ships  necessary  to  carry  a  substantial 
portion  of  our  International  trade  flow.  This 
progress  has  been  made  on  the  basis  of 
declining  construction  subsidies  as  well  as 
reduced  operathig  subsidies.  The  Adminis- 
tration contends  that  this  orogram  wUl 
scWeve  the  necessary  goals  for  the  Nation 
without  resorting  in  addition  to  the  ad<»- 

1^'  cargo  preference  legislation. 

President  NUon  has  described  trade  as 
tne  cement  which  holds  together  the  buUd- 
mg  blocks  of  the  structure  of  peace. 

While  It   would   be  comforting  to   think 
wat  trade  between  nations  serves  as  a  fool- 
proof barrier  to  war,  history  has  shown  us 
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that  trading  partners  can,  indeed,  go  to  war 
with  each  other.  History,  however,  has  also 
shown  us  that  trade,  fairly  and  properly  con- 
ducted, enhances  the  economies  of  aU  na- 
tions at  the  expense  of  none  and  thus 
removes  or  lesssns  one  incentive  to  interna- 
tional conflict. 

History  has  also  shown  that  trade  opens  up 
the  minds  of  men  to  the  people  of  other  na- 
tions and  to  their  Ideas  thus  furthering  inter- 
national understanding  and  In  turn 
promoting  peace. 

Historians  have  made  much  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  faUure  of  the  United  States 
to  Join  the  League  of  Nations  after  World 
War  I.  undercutting  President  Wilson's  for- 
eign policy  objectives. 

Should  we  today  tmdercut  President  Nix- 
on's commitment  to  detente  by  failing  to  pass 
the  MFN  provisions  of  the  Trade  Reform  Act, 
In  my  Judgment  we  run  the  risk  of  seriously 
damaging  the  policy  of  detente,  a  decision 
which  future  historians  may  well  com- 
pare to  the  action  of  the  Senate  in  reject- 
ing the  League  of  Nations  Treaty. 

Prompt  Congressional  passage  of  trade 
legislation  is  essential.  The  authority  sought 
by  the  President  has  strong  bearing  on  our 
leadership  of  the  free  world,  on  the  march  we 
are  leading  towards  world  peace  and  on  the 
need  to  continue  the  expansion  of  Jobs  and 
business  In  America  ...  It  Is  clear  that  the 
Trade  Bill  Is  an  issue  comblnlug  our  world 
leadership,  peace  and  Jobs  for  Americans.  It 
must  be  enacted  without  further  delay. 


RUN  GOVERNMENT  LIKE  A 
BUSINESS? 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OF    MICRIGAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  22,  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a 
friend  of  mine  in  Florida,  Mr.  Vincent 
McAvoy,  forwarded  to  me  an  editorial 
from  the  Pinellas  Times  of  Clearwater, 
Fla.,  dated  May  7,  1974.  The  title  was 
'Business-Like  Methods  in  Gtovemment? 
Spare  Us."  The  editorial  was  astounding 
in  that  it' said  that  government  should 
never  make  a  profit — "Profit  in  govern- 
ment is  a  bad  thing,  a  sign  of  misman- 
agement." This  is  astounding,  but  it  is 
also  Indicative  of  the  problem  we  face  in 
the  United  States  today  in  that  so  many 
of  our  people,  newspaper  people  in- 
cluded, have  such  a  vague  understanding 
of  private  enterprise  that  they  do  not 
really  understand  how  our  economy 
works.  I  commend  this  editorial  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  as  a  prime 
example  of  economic  ignorance. 
"BrrsiNESs-LiKX"  Methods  ts  Government? 
Spabe  Us 

This  is  an  election  year  and  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  a  few  weeks  until  some  man  who 
has  been  successful  at  selling  vacuum  clean- 
ers or  facial  tissue  or  some  other  product 
will  aimounce  his  candidacy  for  public  office 
with  a  proclamation  that  he  wanta  to  run 
government  on  a  business-like  basis. 

If  he's  serious,  wed  all  oe  better  off  if  he 
didn't  get  the  chanoe. 

May  the  public  be  protected  from  the  busi- 
nessman who  looks  at  government  as  Just 
another  business. 

In  fairness  to  many  successful  business- 
men who  also  have  been  very  good  public 
officials,  it  Is  possible  to  be  both.  Just  as  It  Is 
possible  to  be  a  successful  businessman  and 
a  good  father. 
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But  the  man  who  tries  to  run  his  home  as 
he  runs  his  business  Is  headed  for  trouble 
and  the  same  Is  true  of  government. 

The  problem  Is  that  the  motives  of  business 
and  government  are  very  different. 

The  goal  in  business  Is  to  make  money,  to 
grow  bigger  than  your  competitor.  The  meth- 
ods are  to  do  a  lot  of  advertising  teUing  only 
the  good  things  about  business  and  the  prod- 
uct, to  adjtist  prices  as  often  as  neceisary  to 
ensure  a  profit  and  to  form  advantageous 
relatlonahlps  with  other  businesfmen. 

In  government,  the  goal  is  to  provide  serv- 
ice at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  Profit  In  gov- 
ernment Is  a  bad  thing,  a  sign  of  mismanage- 
ment. 

Dealing  exclusively  with  friends,  doing 
favors  for  them  In  exchange  for  rettim  fa- 
vors, can  be  called  graft,  .^d  to  try  to  sell 
government  with  a  public  relations  j^proach 
is  to  invite  disaster. 

PubUc  service  requires  that  the  emphasis 
be  put  upon  a  different  set  of  values.  The 
public  official  must  remember  that  he  Is  not 
the  boas  of  the  government,  he  is  the  servant. 
The  money  is  not  his  to  spend.  He  can't 
wheel  and  deal  the  same  way  he  can  in  his 
private  business. 

So  spare  us  the  jiromlses  of  candidates  to 
run  governments  like  they  run  their  busi- 
nesses. The  Job  of  government  is  to  serve  the 
people,  not  to  buy  or  sell  them  all  for  a  profit. 


SENIOR  CmZENS  INTERNS  VISIT 
WASHINGTON 


HON.  ELWOOD  HILLIS 

OF   niDI&N.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  22.  1974 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tiie  month 
of  May  has  been  set  aside  as  a  time  to 
pay  tribute  to  over  21  million  Americans. 
It  has  been  proclaimed  as  Senior  Citizens 
Month. 

I,  along  with  several  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  and  Senate,  sponsored  a 
group  of  several  senior  citizen  interns  in 
our  Washington  offices  for  a  2  week 
period  in  early  May. 

They  have  now  returned  to  their  re- 
spective homes  but  I  believe  that  they 
carried  back  with  them  a  greater  under- 
standing of  their  Crovemment's  opera- 
tion and  how  it  is  attempting  to  respond 
to  the  concerns  and  needs  of  the  elderly. 
But,  most  important,  they  left  behind 
with  us  a  sharper  perception  of  our  own 
responsibilities  as  legislators  in  working 
for  all  senior  citizens. 

My  interns,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester 
Edwards  of  Anderson,  Ind.,  have  written 
a  report  containing  their  thoughts  and 
experiences  while  In  Washington.  It  will 
be  distributed  and  shared  with  other 
senior  citizens  in  my  Fifth  Congressional 
District. 

I  would  like  for  my  colleagues  here  in 
the  House  to  have  the  benefit  of  Chester 
and  Verle's  thoughts  and  present  their 
report  for  the  Record: 
Senior  Cttizen  Interns  Visrr  Washington 

We  consider  It  a  great  honor  and  prlvUege 
to  have  been  chosen  as  Senior  Citizen  Interns 
by  Congressman  Elwood  H.  (Bud)  Hlllls. 
There  were  17  this  year  from  6  states  selected 
by  9  Senators  and  Representatives,  including 
James  Telllg,  Offlclal  Santa  Claus  from  Santa 
Claus,  Indiana.  We  all  stayed  in  a  hotel  near 
the  White  House.  Each  day  we  took  a  bus 
to  our  work  on  Capitol  HIU,  except  during 
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the  bus  stxUce  when  we  lued  taxi  or  walked. 
We  were  only  mildly  inconvenienced  by  the 
subway  construction  project  which  has  many 
streets  torn  up. 

Washington  In  the  spring  Is  a  beautiful 
sight,  with  dogwood  and  azaleas  In  full 
bloom.  We  bad  a  good  view  of  Kennedy 
Center  and  Watergate  as  we  landed  at  Wash- 
ington National  Airport. 

I  complained  to  the  hotel  clerk  that  my 
T.V.  was  unintelligible  and  he  said,  "so  Is 
everything  In  Washington."  At  first  It  did 
seem  confusing  and  overwhelming,  but  with 
the  capable  staff  In  the  office  of  Congressman 
Hlllls  most  of  our  questions  were  answered 
and  the  pieces  began  to  fall  Into  place.  With 
Donna  Norton  as  our  lovely  hostess  we  found 
oxir  way  through  the  maze  of  streets,  tunnels 
and  buildings. 

We  found  that  the  Congressman  Is  faced 
with  what  seemed  to  be  insurmountable 
problems  and  Innumerable  bills.  It  Is  re- 
markable bow  well  Informed  he  is  about  so 
many  subjects  and  how  he  always  seemed  to 
be  so  calm  and  collected.  He  also  keeps  In 
touch  with  his  constituents  by  weekly  visits 
to  the  district. 

When  we  visited  the  Senate  on  April  30, 
they  were  observing  "a  day  of  humiliation, 
fasting  and  prayer".  Senator  Hatfield  told 
the  Senate  he  bad  fashioned  bis  resolution 
after  a  proclamation  Issued  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  because  "the  will  and  mood  of  the 
country  (today)  U  not  unlike  what  It  was 
(In  18Q3) .  There  Is  despair  and  little  hope  for 
the  future  In  many  sections."  In  spite  of  a 
stormy  past  and  a  troubled  present,  with  this 
attitude,  we  still  have  hope  for  the  future. 
There  are  many  capable  and  dedicated  men 
In  Washington  who  are  seeking  the  right 
answers  and  the  best  solutions  to  cur  prob- 
lems. 

TOtJllS 

We  visited  the  White  House.  Capitol. 
State  Department,  Library  of  Congress  and 
the  Singapore  and  Australian  Embassies.  We 
had  an  opportunity  tp  visit  our  daughter 
Fern  on  the  weekend,  but  had  little  time  or 
energy  to  do  much  additional  sightseeing. 
We  were  photographed  with  Vice  President 
Ford  and  other  notables.  Verle  attended  a  Re- 
publican Women's  Dinner  where  Agricul- 
tural Secretary  Earl  Butz  spoke.  We  took  over 
100  pictures  to  record  our  story. 

HEARINGS     AND     BRnSTINGS 

Tom  Wlnebrenner  of  the  Office  of  the  Mi- 
nority. House  of  Representatives,  explained 
to  us  the  legislative  process.  During  hearings 
in  the  House  we  were  Impressed  by  the  girl 
pages  and  the  speed  of  the  stenographers 
who  recorded  the  proceedings  for  the  Con- 
gressional Record  which  is  published  and 
distributed  early  the  next  morning.  We  were 
impressed  with  the  consideration  given  to 
Senior  Citizens.  In  this  session  over  100  bills 
have  been  submitted  dealing  with  problems 
of  the  elderly.  H.R.  6175 — Research  on  Ag- 
ing— passed  the  House  on  May  2.  It  now  Is 
subject  to  reconciliation  with  a  similar  Sen- 
ate bill  passed  in  July  1973. 

/.  Perspectives  on  older  Americans 

This  overview  was  ably  covered  by  Larry 
Lane.  Legislative  Representative,  National 
Retired  Teachers  Association /American  As- 
so^iatlon  of  Retired  Persons.  This  organiza- 
tion has  a  constructive  program  dealing  with 
health  plans,  housing.  ta.xes,  transportation, 
age  discrimination,  long-term  care,  Social 
Security  and  other  Social  Services. 
//.  Older  Americans  Act  of  1955 

This  first  major  step  In  recognizing  the 
problems  of  the  elderly  was  given  additional 
Impetus  by  the  1971  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging  and  the  1973  Comprehensive 
Amendments.  These  matters  were  reviewed 
for  us  by  Dr.  Clark  Tlbbetts  of  the  National 
Clearinghouse  on  Aging,  David  Dowd  of  the 
Division  of  Research  and  Demonstration,  Eva 
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Nash  of  the  Office  of  State  and  Community 
Progranu  and  Dick  Wilson  of  the  Federal 
Council  on  Aging.  Specific  bills  were  ex- 
plained. It  was  suggested  that  "those  with 
the  greatest  need  have  the  least  Informa- 
tion." The  question  WHAT  IS  THE  GREAT- 
EST NEED?  was  answered  by  the  participants 
as  follows:  Financial  Independence,  Proper 
Nutrition,  Medical  Care,  Housing  and  a  feel- 
ing of  Self  Worth.  Most  want  to  be  an  in- 
tegral part  of  our  society.  Leas  than  7%  of 
the  21  million  elderly  are  Immobilized. 
HI.  Housing  and  the  elderly 
This  was  the  subject  of  Helen  Holt,  Assist- 
ant to  the  Secretary  for  the  Elderly  and  the 
Handicapped,  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development.  F^inds  for  multiple  family 
low-cost  housing  provided  by  Section  236/236 
have  been  frozen.  The  program  has  been  sus- 
pended for  further  study.  Section  23  pro- 
vides rent  subsidies  In  approved  housing  to 
25%  of  income,  and  this  Is  still  available. 
Section  232  provides  assistance  for  long-term 
nursing  home  care  under  specific  circum- 
stances. 

IV.  National  health  iruurarice  and  medicare 
This  is  a  live  Issue  at  the  present  time. 
Olenn  Markiis,  Social  Legislation  Specialist 
of  the  Oongreaeional  Research  Service,  filled 
us  In  on  progress. 

1.  The  Administration  Plan  (CHIP)  Com- 
prehensive Health  Insurance  Program,  re- 
quires participation  26%  by  employer  and 
75%  by  employee  through  private  health  In- 
surance companies. 

2.  Kennedy-Orlffln  Is  most  comprehensive 
and  most  expensive  ($70  to  $100  billion  per 
year).  It  Is  backed  by  organized  labor  but 
Senator  Kennedy  has  moved  to  a  compromise. 

3.  Kennedy-Mills  Is  the  new  compromise 
plan.  It  does  includes  long-term  care. 

4.  Long-Ribicoff  (S-2613)  is  backed  by 
many  congressmen. 

Some  feel  that  the  chances  for  Congres- 
sional passage  of  national  health  insurance 
legislation  in  the  near  future  have  been  en- 
hanced by  compromise  proposals. 

V.  Social  Security,  SSI  and  Social  Services 

This  discussion  was  led  by  Joan  Miller, 
Former  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Wel- 
fare Legislation,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare.  It  was  held  In  the  beau- 
tiful Foreign  Affairs  Committee  Room  in  the 
fabiUous  Rayburn  House  Office  Building. 

Social  Security  was  adopted  in  1930  to  help 
older  people  live  Independently  in  their 
homes.  Since  then  there  have  been  many 
layers  of  amendments  and  revisions  and  It 
seems  time  for  a  complete  review  and  re- 
placement by  a  National  Health  Act. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO) 
was  designed  to  eliminate  poverty.  Exten- 
sion Is  now  pending  in  Congress. 

SSI — Supplemental  Security  Income — is  a 
new  program  to  provide  a  minimum  of  $140 
per  month  per  person  which  may  be  In- 
creased. Recipients  may  still  own  a  home 
and  car,  and  may  have  as  much  as  $1500  in 
savings. 

VI   White  House  briefing 

In  a  room  in  the  White  House  where  the 
President's  legislative  bills  are  hammered  out, 
Vern  Loen,  Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  Legislative  Affairs,  filled  us  In  on  the 
President's  policies. 

Mr.  Loen  said,  "out  of  100  bills  passed  last 
year  the  President  vetoed  only  10,  and  only 
one  veto  was  overridden."  He  also  pointed  out 
that  of  2.3  million  on  the  Federal  payroll, 
the  President  controls  only  200,000  em- 
ployees. The  transcripts  of  the  much  wanted 
tapes  had  Just  been  made  public  and  It  was 
hoped  that  this  may  relieve  some  of  the 
tense  impeachment  atmosphere. 
VII.  PoHtical  action 

Phil  Guarlno — Director,  Senior  Citizens 
Division  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
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mlttee,  In  cooperation  with  AARP/nrta. 
attempt*  to  help  people  who  are  confused 
about  their  rights  and  prlvUegea. 

VIII.  Transportation  arid  the  elderly 

Lynn  SahlJ  spoke  for  the  Office  of  Transit 
Planning  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration.  Funds  are  available  on  aa 
80-20  basis  to  municipalities  for  the  pur- 
chase  of  equipment  and  planning  assistance 
Twenty  seven  cities  have  made  studies  con- 
cerning the  need  for  transportation  for  the 
elderly  and  handicapped. 

Pictures  were  shown  of  experimental  new 
bus  designs  which  are  now  betog  tested  in 
various  parts  of  the  cotmtry.  These  Include 
small  buses,  dlal-a-rlde,  door  to  door  service, 
kneeling  bus.  low  step,  hydraulic  lift  for 
wheelchairs,  credit  card  system,  school  bm 
utilization,  and  free  vans.  One  hundred 
fifty  dtles  have  reduced  fare  plans. 
IX.  Action 

Victor  Hruska,  Deputy  Associate  Director 
of    Older    Americans    Volunteer    Programs, 
provided  the  following  Information: 
PEACE  CORPS  Is  operating  In  66  coimtrlea 
VISTA  Is  the  domesUc  Peace  Corps. 

These  two  programs  Involve  a  lull  year  of 
participation   and  pay  a  small  stipend. 

Foster  grandparents  enables  volunteers  to 
work  four  hours  per  day  at  $1.60  per  hour 
which  Is  tax  free,  to  help  needy  children. 
Transportation  Is  provided.  An  excellent  film 
is  available  through  state  offices. 

Rfl.VJ*. — retired  senior  volunteer  program 
enllists  retired  citizens  in  a  voluiiteer  pro- 
gram of  community  services.  An  excellent 
film  is  available  through-  state  offices.  Six 
hundred  programs  are  in  operation  involv- 
ing 84,000  volunteers.  These  Include  Meals 
on  Wheels,  Mall  Distribution,  Tutoring,  He- 
construction  of  Historic  Airplanes,  and  teach- 
ing skills  such  as  weaving  and  me;hanlcs. 

SCORE — Service  Corps  of  Retired  Execu- 
tives helps   small   businesses. 

ACB — Active  Corps  of  Executives  has  a  sim- 
ilar function.  Col.  Emanuel  Singer,  one  of 
our  Interna,  la  Involved. 

National  Center  for  Voluntary  Action. 
1786  Massachusetts  Ave.  N.W.  This  program 
is  administered  by  Oeorge  Romney.  The 
presentation  was  made  by  C. 'F  McNeil  and 
Dr.  Helga  Roth.  This  is  a  clearing  house  for 
all  volunteer  programs,  including  43  agencies 
la.  the  Federal  Oovemment,  and  cooperative 
organizational  groups  such  as  Red  Cross, 
Catholic  Chanties,  etc.  Information  on  vari- 
ous volunteer  programs  is  available  on  re- 
quest. 

CONCLUSION 

We  could  not  possibly  learn  it  all  and  we 
could  not  possibly  tell  it  all,  but  we  will  never 
forget  the  rich  learning  experience  which  has 
been  ours.  We  appeared  on  Radio  and  TV. 
programs  with  Congressman  Hlllls.  When  1;^ 
plane  landed  at  the  Anderson  Airport  we 
were  met  by  news  media  and  members  of  the 
political  science  class  from  Anderson  College, 
with  Professor  Larry  Osnes,  and  also  Prank 
Frier  of  the  Anderson  office  of  Congresman 
HUUs. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  TO  PROCLAIM 
THE  THIRD  WEEK  IN  OCTOBER  OP 
EACH  YEAR  A  "NATIONAL  SCREEN 
PRINTINOWEEK" 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  22,  1974 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  a  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  the  President  to 
proclaim  the  third  week  in  October  of 
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each  year  as  "National  Screen  Printing 
Week"  and  to  proclaim  Tuesday  of  such 
week  as  "National  Screen  Printing  Day." 

Mr.  Speaker,  screen  printing  is  with- 
out doubt  the  most  versatile  medium  of 
the  graphic  arts.  It  is  a  letuling  produc- 
tion process  for  point-of -purchase  ad- 
vertising, decalcomanlas,  electronic  cir- 
cuit boards  and  close -tolerance  plates, 
product  identification  markings,  outdoor 
advertising,  informal  sporting  and  high- 
fashion  garments,  specialty  advertising, 
and  container  decoration.  As  this  list 
Indicates,  screen  printing  goes  well  be- 
yond the  bounds  normally  associated 
with  commercial  printing;  indeed,  this 
diverse  Industry  reaches  Into  numerous 
completely  different  industries,  such  as 
electronic  components,  transportation  of 
all  forms,  sports  and  sporting  goods, 
fashion,  retail  sales  of  all  types,  and 
many  others. 

The  dally  life  of  each  of  us  here  to- 
day Is  touched  by  screen  printing  liter- 
ally hundreds  of  times:  from  the  dash- 
boards of  the  cars  in  which  we  came  here 
this  morning  and  the  highway  signs  we 
passed,  to  the  faces  of  the  alarm  clocks 
we  set  prior  to  going  to  sleep.  In  short, 
ttiough  we  all  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  screen  printer  that  produces  cam- 
paign materials,  other  screen  printers 
also  are  deeply  involved  in  all  aspects  of 
modem  American  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  men- 
tion the  character  of  this  industry,  and 
of  the  countless  individuals  and  individ- 
ual businesses  wliich  comprise  it.  This 
industry  Is,  in  this  year  1974,  still  a  young 
Industrj-,  and  Is  going  through  a  phase  of 
tremendous  expansion.  In  the  latest  ofla- 
clal  Federal  statistics  available,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  reported  an  an- 
nual growth  rate  for  the  screen  printing 
Industry  of  17  percent,  and  in  the  years 
since  that  study  this  industry  has  shown 
every  evidence  of  equaling  or  bettering 
that  rate. 

As  a  young  and  expanding  industry, 
screen  printing  is  comprised  primarily 
of  small  businesses;  the  national  aver- 
age of  screen  printing  firms  has  less  than 
20  employees.  Typically,  the  owner  of 
such  a  business  started  it  himself  after 
the  Second  World  War,  and  though  he 
now  has  an  office  with  a  secretary,  he 
can— and  frequently  does — do  any  job  in 
his  plant,  from  mixing  inks  to  operating 
a  press  to  stacking  the  finished  job.  The 
Incidence  of  family-owned  and  family- 
run  businesses  is  particularly  high  in  this 
industry,  and  the  nature  of  the  many 
diverse  markets  for  screen  printing  de- 
mands that  the  screen  printer  have,  and 
exercise,  a  great  amount  of  flexibility.  I 
would  point  out  to  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues that  these  are  characteristics 
often  associated  with  the  businessmen  of 
the  colonial  era,  the  founders  of  the 
present  American  economy. 

to.  Speaker.  I  would  like  briefly  to 
touch  on  the  recognition  rendered  to  the 
screen  printing  industry  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Throughout  Europe  the  screen 
Printer  is  generally  recognized  as  the 
premier  craftsman  of  all  the  printing 
media,  in  the  Far  East,  the  screen  printer 
U  consideTed  an  artist  as  well  as  crafts- 
man, while  other  printers  are  considered 
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merely  capable  technicians.  In  this  coun- 
try, however,  screen  printing  is  just  be- 
ginning to  attain  any  status  or  recogni- 
tion at  all.  The  industry  has  advanced  to 
the  state  of  a  highly  developed,  highly 
technological,  and  higiily  automated 
process,  but  it  still  tends  to  be  viewed  as  a 
poor  relation  to  the  other  graptiic  media. 
To  help  bring  some  measure  of  this  long- 
overdue  recognition  to  the  screen  print- 
ing industry  in  America,  I  strongly  urge 
favorable  consideration  by  my  colleagues 
of  this  resolution  which  I  have  proposed 
today. 


WORLD  POPULATION  CONFERENCE 
YEAR 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  22.  1974 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many  of 
my  colleagues  are  aware,  this  is  World 
Population  Conference  Year,  In  which  we 
will  seek  some  answers  to  the  problems 
that  confrant  us  in  the  realm  of  popula- 
tion control. 

Recently,  a  constituent  of  mine  who  is 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  Coalition  for  Life 
forwarded  to  me  the  following  position 
paper  which  was  prepared  for  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops. 
Although  I  do  not  necessarily  agree  with 
the  positions  taken  in  the  paper,  I  do 
feel  their  views  should  be  aired.  The 
paper  follows: 
USCL  Plans  Stkategt  roa  Population  Year 

The  tJ.S.  Coalition  for  Life  has  issued  a 
position  paper  and  a  list  of  recommendations 
on  World  Population  Conference  Year — 1974. 
This  position  paper  was  prepared  for  the  No- 
vember meeting  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Catholic  Bishops  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Following  Is  the  text  of  the  paper: 

( 1 )  Defining  Terms— Any  statement  on  the 
issue  of  population  must  be  based  on  clearly 
defined  terminology  which  leaves  no  room 
for  possible  misinterpretation  by  the  faithftil. 
Verbal  abstractions  and  ambiguous  wording 
should  be  carefully  avoided  test  they  become 
a  source  of  confusion  and  anxiety. 

(2)  Population  Control-— (Population  con- 
trol Is  defined  as  government  prescription  of 
family  size  supported  by  procedures  to  Insure 
compliance.) 

Such  policies  are  frequently  disguised  by 
such  euphemisms  as  "government  family 
planning"  or  "population  dynamics"  or 
"world  population  programs."  Such  programs 
often  appear  to  be  eminently  sensible.  Yet 
the  words  cloak  a  proposed  reality  so  ugly 
that  the  human  race  Is  unlllcely  to  accept 
it  on  any  large  scale  or  for  any  extended 
period  of  time.' 

Population  Control  Is  basM  on  the  er- 
roneous belief  that  the  family  exists  for  the 
State  and  the  family  is  therefore  required  to 
submit  in  its  most  intimate  life  to  the  collec- 
tive conscience  of  public  authorities.'  Pop- 
ulation control  is  a  subversion  of  the  order 
of  nature  and  the  entire  psychological  and 
moral  world  which  it  Is  twund  up  with.  The 
nature  of  the  beast  la  totalitarianism— and 
though  the  program  be  "democratically"  ap- 
plied, it  remains  totalitarian. 

(3)  The  Mind  of  the  Population -Control 
Movement — The    population-control    move- 
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ment  is  marked  by  a  number  of  dlstingiiish- 
able  features.  The  most  pronounced  of  these 
is  a  Manichaean  philosophy,  based  on  the 
most  ancient  of  heresies.  Human  life,  par- 
ticularly new  life,  is  vUlfied  as  "people"  are 
moved  Into  the  same  bracket  occupied  by 
plague,  famine,  pestilence.  The  newborn  is 
condemned  as  a  threat  to  peace.  And  objects, 
pills,  and  devices  meant  to  keep  him  from 
coming  Into  being  o-re  looked  upon  with  love. 

Mankind  Is  naught  but  a  unanimous  and 
harmonious  antheap  and  they — the  popiila- 
tion  controllers — are  the  appointed  care- 
takers dictating  who  shall  live  and  who  shaU 
die,  dictating  how  many  people  are  needed 
by  the  State  and  the  genetic  quality  of  that 
human  stock.  The  population  controllers 
usher  in  the  era  of  the  biocracy — a  dictator- 
ship of  the  test  tube.  And  It  may  yet  be 
proven  to  be  the  harshest  of  all  totalitarian 
schemes.' 

(4)  The  Practical  Implications  of  Popula- 
tion Control — No  State  or  international  pro- 
gram of  regulating  births  can  be  "successful" 
without  first  producing  the  mass  mechanized 
conscience  needed  tc  bring  people  into  line 
with  the  will  of  the  public  authorities.  To- 
ward this  end,  the  mass  media  and  the  in- 
doctrination of  the  young  are  indispensable 
tools  of  the  trade. 

(6)  Role  of  the  Mass  Media — In  contempo- 
rary society  the  mass  media  can  form  or  de- 
form public  opinion.  Within  the  context  of 
population  control,  the  mass  media  becomes 
a  powerful  tool  of  psychological  persuasion. 
"The  problem  Is  to  get  the  individual's  con- 
sent artificially  through  depth  psychology, 
since  he  will  not  give  it  of  his  own  free  will. 
But  the  decision  to  give  consent  must  appear 
to  be  spontaneous."  * 

(6)  Indoctrination  of  the  Young — In  or- 
der to  minimize  the  degree  to  which  the  In- 
dividual conscience  oonfilcts  with  the  con- 
science of  government,  new  values  must  be 
inculcated  at  an  early  age— values  which  will 
be  equal  to  or  greater  than  those  religious, 
political,  or  social  values  previously  held  by 
the  general  population.* 

".  .  .  Several  factors  are  favorable  to  the 
much  more  rapid  acceptance  of  the  demo- 
graphic-ecologic  transformation  than  the 
two-generation  period  required  for  full  pub- 
lic school  acceptance  of  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion. .  .  .  Most  people  hardly  know  what  to 
believe  any  more,  and  many  are  thirsting  for 
a  new  substitute  for  religion.  For  some,  at 
least,  the  idea  that  man  Is  part  of  a  vast  and 
awesome  ecosystem  which  must  be  cherished, 
not  manhandled,  comes  closer  to  being  ac- 
ceptable substitute  for  the  religious  dogmas 
they  have  discarded  than  anything  else  .  .  ."." 

(7)  Death  Technology — Once  the  populace 
acknowledges  the  desires  of  the  State  as  re- 
gards their  own  reproductive  behavior,  the 
means  becomes  secondary  to  the  end.  i.e.,  the 
prevention  of  births  after  the  first  or  second 
child  by  contraception,  sterilization,  and 
abortion. 

In  adopting  various  population-control 
measures  the  State  sets  Into  motion  some- 
thing far  more  important  than  mere  birth- 
control  techniques,  for  such  techniques  are 
worthless  unless  the  people  can  be  motivated 
to  use  them.  This  key  ingredient  therefore  is 
the  permeation  at  all  levels  of  society  of  the 
"new  ethic"  or  "new  mentality." 

This  neo-Malthuslan  ethic  is  manifested  in 
an  open  hostility  toward  large  and  even  mod- 
erate-size families.  All  manners  of  sexual 
deviations  are  stimulated  to  promote  the  be- 
lief that  sexual  relations  are  primarily  for 
fun  and  recreation  and  only  occasionally  for 
procreation.  Self-control  is  held  up  for  pub- 
lic ridicule. 

When  after  tedious  attempts  at  contracep- 
tion fall,  the  woman  Is  driven  by  an  almost 
irresistable  urge  to  the  abortionist  to  end  an 
"unwanted  pregnancy." " 

Since  couples  are  required  to  limit  the 
number  of  offspring  to  a  minimum,  abortion 
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becomes  a  tool  In  genetic  engineering  to  elim- 
inate the  defective  child  In  utero.  One  Is  re- 
minded that  It  IB  a  poor  plan  Indeed  that  ad- 
mits of  no  modification. 

(8)  Mass  Medical  Experimentation — Under 
the  guise  of  maternal  and  cblld-care  pro- 
grsons  particularly  among  clinic  patients,  re- 
tardees  or  an  illiterate  population,  the  pop- 
ulation-control movement  Snds  the  ideal 
medium  for  the  massive  experimentation  pro- 
grams necessary  for  the  development  of  new 
fertility-control  techniques.  For  maximum 
efficiency  and  wide  application  such  tech- 
niques must  be  disassociated  from  the  sex 
act,  lend  themselves  to  mass  programs  and 
be  effective  In  preventing  the  birth  of  a  live 
baby,  though  not  necessarily  the  prevention 
of  conception.  The  Ideal  tool  to  be  developed 
by  the  blocracy  will  be  a  single  shot,  an  im- 
munization, which  will  render  the  patient 
temporarily  or  permanently  sterile.  New  tech- 
niques of  early  abortion  serve  to  fill  the  gap 
until  a  successful  program  of  Immunization 
against  fertility  can  be  carried  out  by  public 
authorities.  Cost  of  development  and  re- 
search Is  shared  by  drug  companies,  who  reap 
financial  gain,  and  the  government. 

(9)  Invasion  of  Privacy — In  order  to  effec- 
tively evaluate  population-control  programs 
necessitate  the  collection  and  evaluation  of 
data  of  a  most  intimate  nature.  Oro&s  viola- 
tions of  civil  and  constitutional  rights  of  In- 
dividuals and  their  families  have  become,  by 
necessity,  the  norm  in  the  name  of  the  public 
good. 

(10)  Myth  of  Volunteerlsm^To  be  effec- 
tive, population  control  must  be  compulsory. 
If  this  were  not  true,  the  non-cooperators 
would  quickly  outnumber  those  who  "volun- 
tarily" limited  their  number  and  the  system 
would  prove  self-defeating. 

LEGITTMATE    DEMOGRAPHIC    CONCERNS 

(1)  Historical  Perspectives — Concern  by 
government  for  various  demographic  trends 
Is  an  ancient  preoccupation. 

The  kaleidoscope  of  history  supports  the 
proposition  that  good  government  and  dy- 
namic population  growth  go  hand  In  hand. 
Nations  with  the  energy,  vitality,  and  com- 
petence to  make  adjustments  and  changes 
In  social  and  economic  Institutions  so  that 
population  Increases  have  an  expansive  effect 
on  the  national  well-being  have  spanned  the 
centuries.  On  the  other  hand,  government 
presiding  over  declining  populations  are 
burled  in  history,  burled  by  more  vital  and 
vigorous  peoples.' 

If  bishop*  wish  to  adopt  a  negative  view 
to  population  growth,  they  will  have  to  do 
so  in  a  historic  vacuum.  Piirthermore.  such 
Interests  would  inevitably  conflict  with  the 
demographic  facts  of  life  In  most  of  the  de- 
veloping nations  of  L.atln  America,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  which  are  on  the  verge  of  great  popu- 
lation expansion.  How  much  better  to  sup- 
port programs  geared  to  the  expectations  of 
a  substantial  rise  In  population  numbers 
during  the  decades  ahead,  than  to  turn  to 
programs  which  are  from  a  scientific  point 
of  view  simplistic  and  from  a  pastoral  point 
of  view  disastrous. 

(2)  Positive  Programs  to  Accommodate 
Population  Growth — By  encouraging  govern- 
ments to  promote  the  self-sufficient  food- 
production  techniques  and  a  modem  indus- 
trial economy,  the  Church  can  contribute  to 
the  telescoping  of  the  demographic  transition 
from  many  centuries  to  just  a  few  decades. 

Government  authorities  should  be  assisted 
in  every  manner  by  the  world  community  to 
expand  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  all  the  peo- 
ple. In  areas  in  which  they  possess  legitimate 
authority.  There  is  a  wide  latitude  In  this 
matter. 

This  concern  for  the  common  good  should 
manifest  itself  In  programs  related  to  hous- 
ing, health  care,  industrial  development.  Im- 
migration, educational  support  of  ctilture 
and  moral  values,  as  well  as  political,  socUl, 
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and  economic  stability.  But  most  of  all,  it 
will  manifest  Itself  In  support  of  the  most 
basic  of  human  rights,  the  ba^ic  right  to  life 
and  support  of  all  families,  regardless  of  size. 

(3)  Cooperation  With  International  Agen- 
cies— If  they  are  to  merit  the  support  of  the 
Church,  international  agencies,  like  national 
governments,  must  base  their  programs  on 
the  intrinsic  value  of  all  human  life  without 
regard  to  utilitarian  measures.  This  principle 
applies  to  the  United  Nations  and  Its  dele- 
gate agencies. 

1974  has  been  declared  World  Population 
Tear  with  a  conference  to  be  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations.  The  bishops 
will  find  it  necessary  to  propose  a  statement 
on  such  programs. 

In  doing  so  the  bishops  must  recognize 
that  the  p<q)ulatlon-control  establishment 
has  fully  entrenched  Itself  in  the  United 
Nations  and  Its  delegate  agencies.  Therefore, 
much  care  should  be  taken  In  using  the  pres- 
tige and  power  of  the  Church  toward  ends 
which  will  be  In  harmony  with  God's  laws 
and  uphold  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  man. 

Never  was  there  a  greater  need  for  the 
Church  to  fulfill  her  prophetic  role  as  a 
champion  of  right  and  truth. 

The  Chiu'ch  among  all  Institutions,  alone 
possesses  the  means  to  bring  the  entire  ques- 
tion of  popiilatlon  control  into  public  ques- 
tion. The  UN  World  Population  Conference 
and  Its  related  activities  offers  her  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  Just  this.  But  the  hour  Is  late. 

Let  not  the  bishops  be  Intimidated  from 
speaking  out,  by  those  Individuals  who  pos- 
sess superior  demographic  knowledge  or  a 
sundry  of  other  academic  qualifications,  for 
the  essence  of  the  question  is  not  to  be 
found  In  data  banks  nor  piles  of  statistical 
computations.  Nor  let  them  be  silenced  by  a 
false  spirit  of  ecumenism  or  pluralism.  Rather 
the  essence  of  the  population-control  ques- 
tion Is  to  be  found  In  but  a  few  basic  ques- 
tions : 

(1)  What  is  the  nature  of  man? 

(2)  What  Is  man's  ultimate  destiny? 

(3)  What  Is  the  providence  of  God? 

(4)  What  Is  the  providence  of  the  State? 
When  you  have  answered  these  very  basic 

questions,  you  will  know  the  road  you  must 
travel.  And  If  that  road  leads  to  Calvary  as 
It  has  so  many  times  In  the  past,  let  the 
Church  be  at  the  vanguard  leading  the  faith- 
ful to  the  gates  of  Heaven  and  not  as  Eph- 
ralm  to  the  slayer. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Coalition  respectf  uUy  requests  that  the 
bishops  set  aside  their  statement  on  World 
Population  Year  and  Conference-1974  at  this 
time,  and  In  its  stead  ask  that  the  Bishops' 
Liaison  Committee  convene  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  a  meeting  of  laymen  represent- 
ing a  broad  spectrum  of  disciplines  related 
to  the  population  question,  such  as  food  pro- 
duction, civil  and  i.oiioi;tatloniii  concerns  of 
population  control.  Immigration,  and  so 
forth.  Such  a  meeting  of  minds  of  men  and 
women  of  good  wlU.  will  be  Instrumental 
In  assisting  the  bishops  In  the  preparation  of 
a  population  policy  statement  which  will 
merit  the  confidence  of  the  faithful  and  will 
serve  as  a  source  of  strength  in  the  trvlns 
days  ahead. 
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HON.  WiaiAM  H.  HUDNUT  III 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  22,  1974 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  that  will  facilitate  the 
development  of  one  of  our  most  impor- 
tant resources,  the  physician.  The  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Medical  Colleges  and 
the  Institute  of  Medicine  place  the  cort 
of  education  per  medical  student  In  the 
range  of  $10,000  to  $25,000  per  year  in 
1971.  There  Is  no  reason  to  expect  that 
the  cost  of  medical  education  will  not 
continue  to  rise.  Most  of  this  burden  is 
carried  by  the  Federal  Government  from 
20  percent  In  1947  to  as  high  as  55  per- 
cent In  1968.  At  the  same  time  State  and 
local  government  are  contributing  pro- 
portionately smaller  shares,  and  medical 
students  pay  tuition  ranging  from  $700 
to  $3,500  a  year  accounting  for  only  10  to 
35  percent  of  the  cost  of  his  education. 

Foreign-bom  physicians  accounted  for 
approximately  40  percent  of  new  medi- 
cal licenses  In  1972.  The  wisdom  of  de- 
pending on  other  nations  to  meet  our 
medical  need  Is  as  questionable  aa  our 
current  dependence  on  foreign  nations 
for  our  energy  resources.  Instead  we 
should  be  providing  opportunity  to  the 
great  surplus  of  highly  qualified  U.S.  stu- 
dent applicants.  Any  attempt  to  increase 
the  number  of  U.S.  medical  graduates 
will  further  add  to  the  total  costs  for 
their  education.  But  the  higher  cost  is 
called  for  if  the  result  is  a  better  qual- 
ity physician  for  our  society  and  medi- 
cal Independence  for  the  United  States. 

Many  will  argue  that  the  cost  of  medi- 
cal education  is  properly  supported  pri- 
marily by  the  Federal  Government  since 
it  contributes  so  significantly  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  society.  But  the  medical 
profession  Is  unique.  Medical  students 
represent  the  best  In  quality  and  ability 
that  we  can  offer  and  their  training  is 
rigorous,  but  their  rewards  include  a  se- 
cure financial  future  unmatched  by  other 
professions.  Rising  costs,  the  specter  of 
our  dependence  on  other  nations  for  our 
physicians  and  the  unique  nature  of  the 
profession  lead  us  to  propose  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  financing  of  medical  educa- 
tion. 

Dr.  David  R.  Challoner  from  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Biochemistry 
of  the  Indiana  University  School  of  Med- 
icine has  outlined  a  concept  of  long-term 
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Investment  in  human  resources  compara- 
ble to  other  socially  desirable  long-term 
erty  and  equity  shares  In  business  aciiv- 
Investments  such  as  mortgages  on  prop- 
Ity.  This  concept  will  give  the  medical 
gtudent  the  opportunity  to  invest  In  his 
own  future  and  assume  a  more  equitable 
portion  of  the  cost  of  his  own  education. 

The  income  contingent  loan  utilizes 
the  National  Government  as  a  bank  for 
loans  to  the  medical  student.  These  loans 
would  be  repaid  through  annual  pay- 
ments in  conjunction  with  the  medical 
students  future  Income  tax.  Estimates 
indicate  that  the  bank  would  be  self-sus- 
taining and  recover  both  principal  and 
interest  if  It  charged  the  pool  of  medical 
student  borrowers  0.1  to  0.25  percent  of 
gross  adjusted  income  over  20  to  30  years 
for  each  $1,000  borrowed. 

Since  the  repajrment  burden  of  an  in- 
come contingent  loan  is  constant  in  rela- 
tion to  income,  the  distortions  in  geo- 
graphic and  specialty  distribution  in- 
duced by  indebted  students  being  forced 
to  seek  higher  incomes  will  be  alleviated. 

The  authorization  of  up  to  $14,000  per 
year  is  high  but  the  cost  of  education  Is 
equally  high.  The  Intent  is  to  provide 
$8,000  in  living  expenses  plus  50  percent 
of  the  net  cost  of  medical  education  as 
determined  by  the  study  by  the  Institute 
of  Medicine  commissioned  by  the  Con- 
gress. Since  this  is  a  loan  program,  the 
cost  will  eventually  be  returned  to  the 
Federal  Government.  In  addition,  this 
bill  provides  for  the  relief  of  the  loan 
obligation  for  those  students  serving  in 
geographic  or  specialty  areas  of  need. 

The  establishment  of  a  Medical  Oppor- 
tunity Bank  will  insure  more  equal  access 
to  medical  training  for  people  of  all  eco- 
nomic backgrounds,  restore  primary  fi- 
nancial responsibility  to  the  student 
when  he  can  afford  to  pay,  and  Insure 
the  United  States  an  adequate  supply  of 
medical  doctors. 

As  part  of  my  remarks.  I  am  including 
anariicle  written  by  Dr.  David  Challoner 
enUtled,  "The  Medical  Student  Pays  for 
His  Education:  Income  Contingent 
Loans."  This  article  was  published  In 
The  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine 
on  January  17, 1974. 

The  article  follows : 
Thx  ICedical  Stxjdent  Pats  for  His  Edttca- 
hon:  Income  Contingent  Loans 
(David  R.  Challoner,  M.D.) 

COST  or   MEDICAL   EDUCATION    AND    ITS    SOUKCES 

Like  that  of  everything  else,  the  cost  of 
educating  physicians  Is  rising.  The  cost 
Hlocation  methodologies  are  currently  being 
re-evaluated  and  improved,  and  new  cost  fig- 
ures being  developed  by  both  the  Institute  of 
Medicine  and  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges.  The  latter's  study  places 
the  cost  per  medical  student  In  the  range 
of  Sie.OOO  to  $26,000  per  year.i  These  costs 
bave  been  variously  financed  by  the  student, 
state  aad  federal  governments,  and  the 
private  sector.  The  last  has  not  kept  pro- 
portionate pace  with  rising  costs  and  now 
comprises  only  3  per  cent  of  the  total  medical 
Khool  budget,  having  been  10  per  cent  two 
decades  ago.-  The  student  Is  also  paying  a 
iwser  portion  of  the  medical-school  budget 
through  his   tuition.*    this   portion   faUlng 

^otnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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from  17  per  cent  In  1947  to  4  per  cent  In 
1968.» 

Finally,  state  and  local  monies  have  fallen 
from  34  to  18  per  cent  of  medical-school 
budgets  whereeis  federal  dollars  have  risen 
from  20  to  65  per  cent  over  the  period  of 
1947  to  1968,'  falimg  subsequently  to  46 
per  cent  In  1971.'  Thus,  the  medical  schools 
have  become  Increasingly  dependent  on  the 
federal  dollar  for  support,  but  most  of  this 
support  has  been  Intended  to  purchase  final 
products  such  as  biomedical  research,  spe- 
cialized training  and  the  provision  of  health 
care.  In  this  environment  It  is  appropriate 
to  re -evaluate  the  contribution  of  the  stu'- 
dent  to  his  own  education. 

ECONOMICS  OF  INVESTMENT  IN  MEDICAL 
EDUCATION 

Many  people  will  argue  that  edvica- 
tlon  at  aU  levels  should  be  supported  pri- 
marily by  the  federal  government  from  gen- 
eral revenues  because  education  contributes 
ty  the  general  welfare  of  society.  General 
revenues  are  derived  from  a  system  of  pro- 
gressive taxation,  particularly  at  the  federal 
level.  BO  that  the  high  earners  return  pro- 
portionately more  of  their  Income  to  society. 
This  system  should  make  general  support  of 
higher  education  a  non-regressive  use  of 
general  revenues.  Other  economists  argue 
Just  as  vigorously,  however,  that  since  lower 
and  middle  Income  students  do  not  partic- 
ipate In  higher  education  (and  particularly 
In  medical  education)  In  proportion  to  their 
number  in  the  total  population,  general  aid 
actually  subsidizes  higher  income  famUles 
more  than  lower  and  middle  Income  groups. 
Moreover,  especially  vrtth  higher  education, 
the  benefits  accrue  directly  to  the  student 
rather  than  to  society  as  a  whole. 

The  case  of  medical  education  may  be 
unique.  Tlie  quality  and  ability  of  the  enter- 
ing students  are  superb — they  are  the  cream 
of  our  society.  Their  financial  rewards  In 
any  endeavor  are  likely  to  be  good.  but.  once 
accepted  to  medical  school  and  barring  mal- 
feasance, their  social  standing,  personal 
esteem  and  a  generous  and  stable  future  In- 
come are  guaranteed.  This  lifetime  Income 
will  be  at  least  $1,500,000.  assuming  no 
Income  growth,  and  more  probably  83.000.000 
or  more  when  the  figures  of  Fein  and  Weber  - 
are  calculated  In  t973  dollars.  They  will  work 
hard,  to  be  sure,  but  a  more  secure  and 
predictable  Investment,  educational  or  fi- 
nancial. Is  hard  to  find.  It  would  be  difBcxiIt 
to  argue  that  this  group  would  do  anywhere 
near  as  well  In  nonmedical  endeavors. 

For  this,  the  student  Is  being  asked  to  pay 
tuitions  ranging  from  $1,000  to  $3,500  a  year, 
for  a  total  of  $4,000  to  $14,000.  These  amounts 
account  for  only  15  to  35  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  his  education.  Thus,  it  can  be  argued 
that  a-^signment  of  a  greater  portion  of  the 
total  educational  cost  to  the  student  by  In- 
creasing tuition  would  be  equitable. 

WHY    CAN'T    THE    STUDENT    PAT    MOHET 

Given  this  situation,  what  prevents  the 
students  as  the  major  economic  beneficiary 
of  his  training  from  accepting  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  cost?  (For  purposes  of  dis- 
cussion, let  us  consider  that  the«e  costs 
might  become  $10,000  to  $15,000  per  year, 
for  room,  board  and  Increased  tuition.)  Cer- 
tainly, this  is  no  deterrent  for  the  very 
wealthy.  For  the  remainder,  current  student- 
loan  mechanisms  with  limited  totals  ($10,- 
000)  and  short-term  repayments  (five  to  10 
years  at  most)  are  patently  Inadequate.*  So- 
ciety has  not  yet  deVlsed  a  method  of  long- 
term  Investment  In  human  resources,  such  as 
education,  that  Is  comparable  to  other  so- 
cially desirable  long-term  investments  such 
as  mortgages  on  property  and  equity  shares 
in  business  activity.  One  reason  is  that.  In 
case  of  default  on  personal  loans,  the  lender 
has  no  security  since,  for  other  very  gOod 
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reasons,  Indentured  servitude  or  slavery  is 
forbidden.  However,  the  principle  of  equity 
has  been  well  developed  In  corporate  Invest- 
ing, where  the  Investors  share  the  risks  and 
benefits,  and  the  pooling  of  risks  Is  an  old 
insurance  principle. 

Beginning  with  Milton  Friedman  in  1945.'= 
economists  have  suggested  mechanisms  for 
the  application  of  these  principles  to  edu- 
cational loans  In  an  attempt  to  perfect  the 
market  for  Investment  In  human  resources.* 
In  particular  Professor  Gerald  Zaccharlas.  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
has  spearheaded  the  Interest  of  educators  in 
this  area  •  Professor  Karl  Shell,  a  theoretical 
economist  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
has  been  Interested  in  the  opportunities  in 
medicine  '*•.  The  Idea  was  previously  raised 
In  this  Journal  in  an  editorial  by  Dr.  Maurice 
B.  Strauss."  Yale  and  Duke  Universities 
have  begun  trial  programs  of  deferred  tui- 
tion to  test  these  concepts  primarily  at  the 
undergraduate  level.  These  new  Instruments, 
if  widely  developed  for  medicine,  would 
offer  the  opportunity  for  the  medical  student 
to  invest  in  his  own  future  in  a  reasonable 
fashion  and  to  assitme  a  greater  and  more 
equitable  portion  of  the  cost  of  his  own 
education. 

INCOME   CONrlNCENT    LOANS 

The  Income  contingent  loan  works  as  fol- 
lows. An  organization  such  as  a  medical 
school,  university  or  preferably  a  national 
governmental  agency  would  organize  and 
flnarrce  a  bank  for  loans  to  the  medical  stu- 
dent. The  bank  would  recoup  these  loans 
through  annual  payments  ideally  collected 
in  conjunction  with  the  borrower's  future 
Income  tax.  Instead  of  contracting  for  a  fixed 
rate  of  Interest  on  principal  and  a  fixed  re- 
payment schedule,  the  borrower  pledges  a 
percentage  of  his  gross  adjusted  Income  for 
a  period  of  years.  Careful  preliminary  esti- 
mates based  on  physician  Income  projections 
are  that  the  bank  would  be  self-sustaining 
and  recover  both  principal  and  interest  if 
It  charged  the  population  of  medical  student 
borrowers  0.1  to  0.25  p^  cent  of  gross  ad- 
Justed  Income  annually  over  20  to  30  years 
for  each  $1,000  borrowed.  Thus,  If  a  medical 
student  wished  to  borrow  $5,000  per  year 
for  four  years  be  might  be  obligated  to  pay 
(at  0.2  per  cent  $1,000)  4  per  cent  of  his 
future  gross  adjusted  income  for  20  years. 
The  proportion  of  the  payment  that  Is  equiv- 
alent to  Interest  Is  deductible  on  the  bor- 
rower's Income-tax  return.  The  goals  are  to 
achieve  a  long  repayment  stream  correlated 
with  Income.  Certain  devices  could  be  used 
to  place  an  upper  limit  on  accumulated  pay- 
ments such  as  when  they  reach  the  equiva- 
lent of  repaid  principal  plus  a  premium  rate 
of  Interest  or  some  multiple  of  the  original 
principal  (i.e..  150  per  cent)  at  standard  In- 
terest. At  this  point  the  borrower  Is  con- 
sidered paid  up.  This  precaution  protects 
the  higher  earner  from  unlimited  or  excessive 
UabUity  but  allows  the  lender  to  recover 
some  surplus  to  compensate  for  the  low 
earners  who  may  never  fully  repay  principal 
pliis  interest. 

Contingent  repayment  loans  have  several 
advantages  over  available  fixed  repayment 
loans : 

(1)  As  a  result  of  the  pooled  risk  or  In- 
surance principle,  no  borrower  would  have 
to  worry  about  a  large  debt  that  he  could 
not  repay.  Thus,  his  decision  for  a  higher 
or  lower  paying  future  professional  activity 
need  not  be  colored  by  the  specter  of  a  large 
conventional  debt,  soon  to  be  repaid.  He  pays 
only  a  set  percentage  of  Income.  This  scheme 
could  have  Important  effects  on  specialty 
distribution. 

(2)  Equal  access  to  training  would  be 
guaranteed  to  people  whatever  the  source 
and  size  of  their  Income. 

(3)  By  spreading  repayment  over  20  to 
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ao  ye«n  liutead  of  flva  or  10.  tbe  bank 
would  make  It  feasible  for  the  tr&lDees  to 
borrow  larger  sums.  Ciirrent  loan  programs 
bave  time  and  dollar  limits  that  make  loans 
of  tbe  alze  tbat  we  are  dlacusaliig  unavail- 
able. 

(4)  The  financial  soundness  of  the  bank 
and  the  availability  of  loans  would  not  be 
directly  affected  by  the  state  of  the  money 
market  If  the  loans  were  guaranteed  by  a 
governmental  agency. 

(5)  Since  payments  are  based  on  the  bor- 
rower's Income,  there  are  minimal  payments 
when  earnings  are  low,  and  the  burden  of 
payments  thereafter  Is  directly  correlated 
with  Income. 

(6)  The  financial  vlabUlty  of  the  bank  Is 
maintained  by  setting  the  rate  at  which  In- 
come Is  taxed  per  $1,000  borrowed  at  a  level 
that  will  yield  payments  by  the  high  earn- 
ers sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  Inabil- 
ity of  the  low  earners  to  repay  their  loans 
fully.  The  strength  of  this  subsidy  can  be 
varied  by  actuarial  technics.  Because  phy- 
sician Incomes  are  high  and  consistent,  the 
cost  of  this  Insurance  "equity  feature"  for 
the  borrower  can  easily  be  covered  in  medi- 
cine by  only  a  fraction  of  a  percentage  In- 
crease in  the  effective  interest  rate  charged 
high  earners  over  the  basic  rate  at  which 
money  is  supplied  to  the  bank. 

(7)  Various  subsidy  programs  for  social 
goals  such  as  debt  or  Interest  forgiveness 
based  on  location  of  practice  and  scholar- 
ships for  merit  or  the  underprivileged  can 
be  integrated  with  or  made  supplemental  to 
the  bank  program. 

(8)  If  futiu*  public  policy  placed  limits 
on  physician  Income,  holders  of  conventional 
fixed  repayment  loans  would  be  forced  to  as- 
sume an  Increased  repayment  burden  m  rela- 
tion to  Income  over  that  projected  at  the 
time  of  borrowing.  In  contrast,  with  Income 
contingent  loans,  the  government  must  as- 
sume any  shortfall  in  returns  if  physician 
income  projections  are  lowered  by  govern- 
mental policy — the  borrower's  repayment 
burden  remains  constant. 

There  are  many  variations  on  this  theme 
that  accomplish  the  same  goals  of  a  long  re- 
payment stream  correlated  in  greater  or  les- 
ser degree  with  Income.*-"  For  instance,  given 
approprUte  government  guarantees,  a  con- 
ventional fixed  repayment  loan  could  be  de- 
signed for  a  30-year  period,  but  with  the  fixed 
pajrments  determined  from  an  actuarial  esti- 
mate of  the  income  pattern  over  time  of  the 
group.  This  could  or  could  not  have  a  low 
Income  Insurance  feature  designed  in  at  little 
cost.  However,  to  one  degree  or  another,  the 
advantages  of  strict  income  contingency  for 
the  individual  borrower  are  lost. 

Among  the  dlsadvantges  of  Income  con- 
tingent loan  plans  in  education  In  general, 
and  In  medicine  in  particular,  are  tbelr  nov- 
elty and  the  large  number  of  dollars  that 
must  be  supplied  In  the  early  years  before 
the  bank  becomes  self-sustaining.  T^e  novel- 
ty could  make  their  acceptability  and  there- 
fore marketability  difficult.  In  addition,  care 
must  be  taken  to  design  the  program  to  mini- 
mize adverse  selection— i.e..  the  possibility 
that  the  individual  student  confident  of 
being  a  hli?her  earner  than  his  peers  would 
not  participate. 

For  many  reasons  the  Income  contingent 
loan  for  medical  education  deserves  further 
study.  Considerations  of  the  increasing  costs 
of  medical  education  and  the  social  inequity 
of  the  present  extensive  subsidy  of  such  a 
high  earning  group  are  being  discussed  by 
policy  makers."  The  present  federal  Admin- 
istration has  gone  on  record  as  supporting 
the  principle  of  greater  responslbUlty  by  the 
student  for  his  own  education,  and  medicine 
Is  no  exception.  An  Internal  HEW  planning 
memorsaidum  recently  released  by  Senator 
Kennedy  stated  as  follows: 

Medical  students  have  not  been  called  upon 
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to  pick  up  a  larger  share  of  their  educatlotial 
costs.  Rather,  their  tuitions  were  maintained 
on  par  with  those  of  other  university  pro- 
grams despite  their  higher  costs  and  the 
very  high  Income  potential  .  .  .  (Thus)  It 
appears  that  It  would  be  feasible  to  shift  a 
greater  portion  of  the  cost-sharing  to  the 
student  .  .  .  Loan  repayment  could  be  condi- 
tioned on  means.  The  fear  of  flunking  out, 
becoming  disabled,  or  faUlng  to  earn  the 
typically  high  income  might  lead  low  Income 
background  students  to  reject  the  loan  strat- 
egy. A  loan  policy  that  would  gear  the  rate 
and  amount  of  repayment  to  postgraduate 
income  should  help  remove  this  inhibition." 

FOOTNOTES 

•An  additional  cost  to  the  student  Is  fore- 
gone Income,  which  is  the  income  that  he 
might  otherwise  be  earning.  Though  not 
discussed  here,  it  is  a  necessary  part  of  the 
student's  consideration  of  Investment  medi- 
cal education.  That  U  the  major  part  of  the 
student's  private  cost  of  medical  education  or 
the  total  social  cost,  but  it  Is  not  part  of  the 
medical-school  budget.  Foregone  Income 
comprises  up  to  90  percent  of  the  total  cost 
to  the  student  at  a  public  medical  school. 
(Personal  communication.  Daniel  Kanyr, 
Cost  of  Education  Study,  Institute  of  Medi- 
cine. National  Academy  of  Sciences.) 
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PROGRESS  m  DESEGREGATION 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANCa 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22.  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  week  the  Brown  versus  Board  of 
Education    directive    of    desegregation 


"with  all  deliberate  speed"  has  been  cited 
in  article  after  article  commemoratint 
the  20th  anniversary  of  that  signiflcant 
decision. 

All  are  agreed  that  desegregation  bat 
proceeded  slowly  since  the  Supreme 
Court  began  the  process  in  1954.  But 
progress  has  been  made.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues  to  review  the  actual  statistics  on 
the  extent  of  desegregation  since  Brown 
They  are  included  in  the  foUowing  ar- 
ticle from  the  Sacramento  Observer  m 
May  &-15.  1974:  " 

Twenty  Yxabs  Arrza  "Baoww  Dscisioif 
(By  the  Race  and  Relations  Information 
Center) 
(Note.— Twenty  years  ago,  on  May  17, 1054 
the  UJ3.  Supreme  Court  niled  against  sw. 
regated  pubUc  schools.  However,  the  20  yMn 
since  the  court's  decision  in  Brown  v.  Topeka 
Board  of  Education  have  not  been  20  yean 
of   school   desegregation,    according   to  tba 
May  issue  of  "Race  Relations  Reporter." 

(The  original  rulings  In  Brown  called  for 
compliance  "with  all  deliberate  speed."  Th» 
Reporter  notes  that  defiant  white  resistance 
legal  maneuvering,  legUlatlve  barricades  and' 
the  question  of  Southern  de  Jure  as  oppoaed 
to  Northern  de  facto  segregation  caused  de- 
lays  in  school  desegregation.  And  the  deseg. 
regation  movement  did  not  gain  impetui 
until  the  second  decade. 

(The  Report's  May  issue  summarizes  30 
years  of  school  desegregation  statistics  la 
the  South  and  nation.  The  msgazlne  la  t 
publication  of  Race  and  Relations  Infonna- 
tlon  Center.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

(The  Center  began  in  May,  1964,  as  South- 
ern Education  Reporting  Service,  created  by 
a  blraclal  group  of  newsmen  and  educaton 
to  provide  a  factual  source  of  Information 
on  school  desegregation  developments.) 
MAT   17,    ies4    TH«    evrtuat*    cottbt    am) 

"SEFAEATX    BD-DCATIONAI.    rACIUniS    All  W- 
HEKKNTLT    T7NXQUAI." 

On  this  20th  anniversary  of  the  first  Brown 
decision,  approximately  half  of  the  South'! 
Black  students  attend  predominantly  whlta 
schools.  Less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  reglon'a 
total  Black  enrollment  remains  in  all-Black 
schools. 

Twenty  years  Is  a  long  time  and  perbap« 
It  has  been  forgotten  that  the  Supreoie 
Court  Issued  two  Brown  decisions,  each  ■ 
year  apart. 

On  May  17,  1954,  the  court  held:  "Sep- 
arate educational  facilities  are  inherentij 
unequal."  The  cases  before  the  ocmrt  had 
been  filed  as  'Aass  actions,  although  they 
came  on  behalf  of  Individual  plaintiffs  from 
five  separate  School  districts:  Topeka,  Kans.; 
Clarendon  County,  B.C.;  Prince  Edward 
County,  Va.;  New  Castle  County.  Del.;  and 
Washington,  D.C. 

Because  of  the  class  nature  of  these  suits 
and  the  great  variety  of  local  conditions 
that  the  court  would  bave  to  consider,  the 
first  opinion  called  for  additional  argu- 
ments. 

On  May  31,  1955,  the  Justices  Issued  the 
second  opinion,  remanding  the  cases  to  the 
courts  of  origin  and  calling  for  the  lower 
courts  to  "require  that  the  defendants  make 
a  prompt  and  reasonable  start  toward  full 
compliance"  with  the  previous  year's  ruling. 
The  Supreme  Court  also  called  for  compli- 
ance "With  all  deliberate  speed,"  a  phraae 
that  became  a  key  in  the  years  of  controveny 
following  the  ruling. 

Diiring  the  first  10  years  after  Brown, 
compliance  etiarta  focused  almost  entirely 
on  the  17  Southern  and  border  states  that 
had  required  segregation  by  law. 

The  percentage  of  Blacks  in  the  11  South- 
em  states  who  attended  desegregated  scboola 
remained  less  than  one  per  cent  until  thi 
l963-«4  school  year. 
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In  1964,  the  Congress  passed  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  forbidding  discrimination  in  ed- 
ucaUon  and  withholding  funds  from  seg- 
regated schools.  Through  the  1964-65  school 
year,  Southern  Education  Reporting  Service, 
the  predecessor  of  Race  Relations  Informa- 
tion Center,  was  the  only  source  for  the 
region's  statistics   on   school   desegregation. 

In  that  school  year,  the  11  Southern  States 
bad  2.25  per  cent  of  its  Black  students  at- 
tending schools  with  whites. 

Beginning  with  1965-66,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
loent  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
began  monitoring  school  desegregation  and 
fl.l  par  cent  of  the  Black  students  In  the 
South  attended  desegregated  schools. 

The  pace  of  desegregation  quickened  with 
the  1966-67  school  year  and  15.9  per  cent  of 
the  public  school  Black  students  attended 
dwegregated  schools.  The  figure  doubled 
two  years  later,  reaching  32  per  cent. 

Figures  were  not  available  for  1969-70. 
but  the  federal  count  In  1970-71,  showed  al- 
most 86  per  cent  of  the  South's  Black  pupils 
were  in  desegregated  schools. 

The  figure  showed  another  sizeable  in- 
crease In  the  following  school  year  (1971- 
721,  reaching  90.8  per  cent.  The  latest  avail- 
able figure  Is  for  1972-73,  and  that  figure 
Is  91.3  per  cent.  A  spokesman  for  the  Office 
of  Civil  Rights  said  that  estimates  Indicate 
the  figures  will  have  changed  little  for  this 
current  school  year. 

The  first  national  statistics  on  school  de- 
segregation became  available  In  the  late 
19608.  In  1968-69,  the  nation  had  23.4  per 
cent  of  Its  Black  students  in  majority-white 
schools  (50  per  cent  or  more  white),  as  com- 
pared to  the  18.4  per  cent  In  the  South.  In 
1970-71,  the  ranking  reversed,  with  the  South 
having  a  figure  of  40.3  per  cent  Blacks  in 
majority-white  schools,  and  the  national  fig- 
ure numbering  33.1  per  cent. 

The  latest  figures  available,  those  for  1972- 
73,  show  that  the  public  schools  in  the  South 
have  46.3  per  cent  of  the  Black  students  in 
predominantly  white  schools,  and  the  na- 
tional figure  is  36.3  per  cent. 

Another  metisure  of  "20  years  of  Brown" 
Is  an  accounting  of  how  many  Black  stu- 
dents remain  In  all-Black  schools.  The  first 
nattonwide  survey  In  1968-69,  showed  the 
US.  had  39.7  per  cent  in  all-Black  schools, 
compared  to  68  per  cent  for  the  South. 

The  South  had  dropped  to  par  with  the 
national  figure  of  14  per  cent  in  1970-71,  and 
the  South  had  reduced  its  all-Black  school 
enrollment  to  8.7  per  cent  of  the  total  Black 
students  the  following  year',  below  the  11.2 
per  cent  national  figure. 

SVPBEMX  COUKT  CAIXED  FOR  COMPLIANCE  "WITH 
ALL     DELIBERATE     SPEED" 

Statistical  tables  below  show  the  pace  of 
desegregation  for  the  nation,  the  11  south- 
em  states,  the  6  border  states  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  32  Northern  and 
Western  states,  in  terms  of  Blacks  in  major- 
ity white  schools,  and  Blacks  In  all-Black 
schools. 


UNITED  STATES 

|ln 

|)ercenl| 

Border 

and 

District 

of 

South 

Coluinbis 

North 

West 

BiKks  in 

nuiority 

«Wtt  schools: 

1968-69 

23.4 

18.4 

28.4 

27.6 

1970-71... 

33.1 

40.3 

28.7 

27.6 

.,    H72-73 

Blacks  in  sll- 

36.3 

46.3 

31.8 

28.3 

Nick  schools: 

1968-69 

39.7 

68.0 

25.2 

12.3 

1970-71.... 

14.0 

14.4 

24.1 

11.7 

1972-73.... 

11.2 

8.7 

23.6 

10.9 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SCHOOL  DESEGREGATION  1954-74 
(In  percent) 


Blacks  in  schools  with  whites— 11  Southern  States: 

1954-55 0.001 

1955-56 115 

1956-57 144 

1957-58 151 

1958-59 132 

1959-60 160 

1960-61 162 

1961-62 241 

1962-63 453 

1963-64 1. 17 

1964-65 2. 25 

1965-66 6.1 

1966-67 15. 9 

1967-68 NA 

1968-69 32.0 

1969-70 NA 

1970-71 «. 85.6 

1971-72 90. 8 

1972-73 91. 3 

1973-74 NA 


A  WORLD  OUT  OF  CONTROL? 


HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  22,  1974 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  very  important  message  in  the  fol- 
lowing column  written  by  Stephen  S. 
Rosenfeld  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  May  17: 

A  World  Out  or  Control? 
(By  Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld) 

The  state-of-the-world  report  that  Mr. 
Nixon  has  Issued  annually  since  1970  Is  late 
this  year  and,  Watergate  aside.  It  seems  in- 
dicative. This  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
and  dismal  year  to  assay  the  changes  in  one 
year  since  World  II. 

Indeed,  I  am  sobered,  even  scared,  by  the 
way  the  world's  problems  appear  to  be  spin- 
ning out  of  control.  I  find  that  various  ac- 
quaintances share  my  apprehensions  but, 
out  of  doubt,  modesty  or  propriety,  hesitate 
to  express  them.  Most  politicians,  eager  to 
play  raiiunaker,  dont  even  breathe  them. 
This  scares  me  most  of  all. 

First,  by  a  coincidence — or  is  It  a  coinci- 
dence?— the  Western  democracies  are  all 
passing  through,  at  the  least,  a  crisis  of  con- 
fidence. In  Europe,  not  to  speak  of  the  United 
States,  governments  are  gasping,  and  citi- 
zens have  lost  confidence  In  the  basic  com- 
petence of  government.  Because  of  the  oil 
price  increases,  Europe  Is  speeding  rapidly 
toward  economic  disaster,  and  almost  no  one 
pays  heed. 

The  West  has  known  many  periods  of 
crisis  but  for  those  of  us  whose  political  con- 
sciousness goes  back  no  further  than  World 
War  II,  the  current  period  is  unmatched  for 
Its  aura  of  rudderlessness  and  uncertainty. 

Then,  large  and  dark  economic  develop- 
ments have  become,  in  the  last  year,  much 
more  Important  to  all  of  us  and  to  our  fu- 
ture than  the  political  events  in  which  most 
political  leaderships  routinely  deal.  This  is 
profoundly  disorienting. 

To  avoid  nuclear  war,  to  build  political  de- 
tente with  Moscow  and  to  ease  third-area 
trouble  spots  like  the  Mideast  remain  vital 
projects.  But  even  if  they  are  done,  re- 
source pressures  and  "double-digit"  inflation 
ride  over  political  achievements  and  turn 
people  relentlessly  Inward  upon  their  own 
personal  privations. 

The  International  Institute  for  Strategic 
Studies,  an  establishment  outpost  In  London, 
has  Just  pronounced  the  Arabs'  use  of  the 
"oil  weapon"  last  October  as  bcstowlrg  "the 
greatest  shock,  the  most  potent  sense  of  a 
new  era.  of  any  event  in  recent  years."  But  no 
Western  government  is  seriously  preparing 
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to  cop>e  with  the  new  era — Beltway  traffic  is 
over  CO  again. 

At  the  recent  United  Nations  economic  ses- 
sion, most  third-world  states  blindly  went 
on  parting  the  old  anti-American  line,  ob- 
livious to  the  almost  certain  reality  that  the 
Arab  (and  Iranian)  oil  price  Increases  will 
crush  them,  destroy  them,  some  in  Just  a 
few  months. 

Accustomed  as  we  Americans  are  to  high 
living,  we  may  t>e  less  ready  than  any  other 
nation  to  absorb  the  new  Intelligence  that 
not  only  Is  our  power  in  the  world  eroding — 
we  had  begun  to  deal  with  that — but  our 
very  standard  of  living  cannot  toe  protected 
from  forces  beyond  our  national  reach. 

Reading  last  Sunday  in  The  New  York 
Times  Magazine  that  the  new  world  condi- 
tions stump  our  best  economists,  I  felt 
chilled.  It  would  have  been  reassuring  to 
learn  that,  say,  when  the  economists  got  their 
beads  together  and  then  briefed  Henry  Kis- 
singer, Humpy  Dumpty  could  somehow  be 
put  back  together  again.  But  our  problems 
go  much  deeper  than  one  discipline's  Insight 
or  one  man's  prowess. 

The  Implications  of  the  West's  political 
crisis  and  the  world's  economic  crisis  go  far 
beyond  the  trivial  matter  of  Issuiiig  a  state- 
of-the  world  report. 

We  Americans,  having  Just  cranked  our- 
selves through  one  major  review  of  our  in- 
ternational premises  in  the  last  five  or  so 
years,  must  start  the  process  over  again.  Por 
the  Nixon-Klsslnger  premise  of  an  essentially 
orderly  19th  century  kind  of  world,  amenable 
to  Intelligent  rational  manipulation  by  the 
United  States  (and  Its  adversaries  and  allies) , 
Is  wobbling  badly. 

We  will  find  ourselves  more  concerned, 
relatively,  with  new-style  economic  matters 
than  old-style  political  ones;  with  our  wel- 
fare rather  than  "peace."  Less  and  less  does 
diplomacy,  m  the  Nlxon-Klsslnger  sense  of 
politicians  arrsinglng  things  between  govern- 
ments, seems  an  adequate  tool  In  Itself  for 
managing  our  world  Interests. 

Freedom,  in  the  classical  Western  or  Wil- 
sonlan  sense.  Is  In  for  even  harder  times. 
Americans  have  loiig  hoped  to  see.  and  move 
sometimes  actively  tried  to  promote,  a  fiow- 
ering  of  our  values  around  the  world.  Not 
Just  national  egoism  but  a  hard-headed  con- 
cern for  the  kind  of  international  environ- 
ment most  favorable  to  us  lay  behind  this 
desire.  But  freedom  comes  mere  and  more  to 
look  like  a  product  of  good  times,  a  luxury 
fow  can  afiord. 

Finally,  the  demands  on  political  leader- 
ship are  going  to  mount  fiercely.  As  publics 
get  a  firmer  sense  of  being  on  the  ch\-te,  real 
recrimination,  vlclousness  and  demagoguery 
become  more  feasible.  We  of  the  West  and 
leaders  who  will  describe  our  dilemma  truly 
and  enlist  our  best  Instincts  and  best  re- 
sources in  tackling  it. 

I  feel  strange  sounding  so  alarmed.  At 
home,  we  have  Just  remodeled  the  l:!tchen: 
piany  people  have  In  their  private  lives  things 
v.Iilch  pleasantly  divert  them.  No  "critical 
mass"  of  public  anxiety  has  yet  been  formed. 
But  I  think  the  grounds  for  it  are  there. 


THANK  YOU,  RUTH  BELDON 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

OF    CONNECTlCtrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  22.  1974 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
odd  that  from  time  to  time  a  U.S  Con- 
gressman should  take  to  the  floor  to  com- 
mend an  act  of  simple  decency  and  com- 
mon courtesy,  but  that  is  what  I  am  do- 
ing today. 
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About  a  week  ago,  one  of  my  staff  as- 
sistants had  her  wallet  lifted  in  a  down- 
town restaurant.  There  are  many  people 
In  the  city  who  know  what  a  disturbing 
thing  that  can  be,  because  there  are 
many  people  who  have  had  the  same 
thing  happen  to  them.  She  lost  keys, 
credit  cards,  and  the  usual  contents  of  a 
wallet. 

A  few  days  later,  she  received  a  call 
from  Ms.  Ruth  Beldon,  who  found  most 
of  the  contents  of  the  wallet  strewn  in  an 
alley  and  took  the  time  to  track  down  the 
rightful  owner,  after  having  telephoned 
the  credit  card  companies. 

Not  only  that,  she  volunteered  to  re- 
turn to  the  same  spot  later  to  see  if  some 
of  the  other  things  could  be  found.  She 
did  this,  and  recovered  additional  papers 
and  medical  prescriptions.  Although  the 
wallet  and  the  money  were  not  recovered, 
my  assistant  was  relieved  to  have  her 
credit  cards  and  other  docimients  re- 
turned. 

I  offer  my  public  thanks  to  this  most 
thoughtful  young  woman.  Ms.  Beldon, 
and  extend  my  hope  that  as  citizens  and 
neighbors,  all  of  us  will  seek  to  follow 
her  splendid  example. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mrs.  Williams  lived  an  exemplary  life 
of  service  to  her  family  and  commimlty. 
All  who  knew  her  mourned  her  passing 
and  will  recalf  her  many  creative  activ- 
ities for  many  years  to  come. 
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BETTY  ANN  KEEGAN 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 


ANN  SAUNDERS  WILLIAMS 


Hob.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Borke 

OP   CALirORNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 
Wednesday.  May  22.  1974 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
Congress  to  the  recent  passing  of  a  dis- 
tinguished community  citizen  In  Los  An- 
geles, Mrs.  Ann  Saimders  Williams. 

Mrs.  Williams  was  president  of  Public 
Relations  International,  founded  by  her 
husband  Charles.  Their  concern  handled 
the  public  relations  for  a  number  of 
leading  organizations  and  companies.  In- 
cluding the  Samuel  Goldwyn  Studios, 
Atlantic  Richfield  Corp.,  Yellow  Cab, 
Western  Union,  and  Kraft  Foods. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Atlantic  Richfield 
honored  Mrs.  Williams  in  1973  with  its 
first  "Wonderful  World  of  Women" 
Award.  She  was  given  the  Kappa  Chap- 
ter Award  "In  recognition  of  (her)  con- 
tributions and  Interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  sorority  and  her  commimlty." 

Numerous  contributions  were  made  by 
her  to  scholarship  funds  and  other 
worthwhile  community  projects  In  be- 
half of  her  clients. 

Mrs.  Williams  came  to  Los  Angeles 
from  Canada  and  was  educated  at  UCLA 
and  Southwestern  Law  School.  For  a 
nimiber  of  years  she  was  successfully  as- 
sociated with  exclusive  Beverly  Hills 
couturiers  as  a  custom  design  consultant. 

She  held  membership  In  the  National 
Association  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs,  the  National  Council  of 
Negro  Women,  and  the  Eta  Phi  Beta 
Sorority. 

Mrs.  Williams  was  survived  by  her  hus- 
band, and  two  sisters,  and  brothers,  Mrs. 
Nola  Mae  Smith,  Mrs.  Nadlne  Smalley 
and  Prank  and  Jake  Saunders. 


or  iLxxNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  22,  1974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  month  the  people  of  the 
Rockf  ord.  111.  area  which  I  represent,  lost 
to  cancer  a  remarkable  woman,  State 
Senator  Betty  Ann  Keegan.  Ms.  Keegan, 
a  Democrat  from  a  Republican  area,  was 
serving  her  first  term  as  a  State  senator, 
having  previously  served  as  a  delegate  to 
the  State's  constitutional  convention. 
Despite  extreme  pain  In  the  last  year  of 
her  life,  she  fought  on  in  the  general  as- 
sembly for  the  issues  in  which  she  be- 
lieved deeply,  particularly  the  equal 
rights  amendment.  Senate  Minority 
Leader  Cecil  Partee  observed  that — 

It  Is  a  tribute  to  her  strength  and  courage 
that,  even  when  racked  with  pain  and  suffer- 
ing, she  continued  to  work  hard  on  legislative 
tasks,  and  moreover,  she  never  complained 
about  her  tragic  illness,  nor  did  she  seek  sym- 
pathy from  others.  She  kept  her  smUe  and 
sunny  disposition,  maintained  a  stiff  upper 
Up  and  trusted  God's  wUl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  received  a  let- 
ter from  a  friend  who  had  worked  closely 
with  Senator  Keegan  in  the  general  as- 
sembly. To  quote  from  that  letter: 

I  always  found  her  to  be  a  very  warm  per- 
son, with  tremendous  capabilities  as  a  legis- 
lator. It  Is.  Indeed,  tragic  that  she  didn't 
have  more  time  to  complete  the  work  she  felt 
called  upon  to  do.  Nevertheless,  In  her  short 
tenure  as  a  State  Senator  and  as  a  Delegate 
to  the  Constitutional  Convention,  she  made 
many  contributions,  which  will  endure  for 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  all  the  peo- 
ple of  34th  District  are  saddened  by  the 
death  of  Senator  Betty  Ann  Keegan  and 
will  deeply  miss  her  as  their  State  sena- 
tor and  friend.  At  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, Mr.  Speaker,  I  hiclude  the  full  text 
of  the  eulogy  of  State  Senate  Minority 
Leader  Partee.  and  a  remembrance  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune  by  RIck  Soil: 
Statemint  pt  Senator  Paktee  on  the  Deatr 
OF  Senatok  Keegan 

The  State  of  Illinois  and  the  citizens  of 
the  34th  DUtrlct  have  lost  a  fine  public 
servant.  My  sympathies  and  prayers  are  with 
the  family  of  Betty  Ann  Keegan.  May  Ood 
comfort  them  and  give  them  strength  In  this 
time  of  need. 

Besides  tirelessly  and  conscientiously  look- 
ing after  the  needs  of  her  constituents  In 
the  Rockford  area.  Betty  Ann  viewed  her 
role  In  the  General  Assembly  as  something 
more  than  Just  a  local  legislative  broker.  She 
considered  herself  a  representative  of  all  the 
people  of  lUlnols.  Hers  was  not  a  provincial 
outlook;  rather,  she  consistently  based  her 
actions  upon  what  she  thought  best  for  the 
entire  state. 

It  Is  a  tribute  to  her  strength  and  courage 
that,  even  when  racked  with  pain  and  suf- 


fering, she  continued  to  work  hard  on  lesls 
latlve  tasks.  She  simply  refused  to  let  her 
lllneaa  Interfere  with  her  duties  as  a  pubiie 
official.  Kuuuc 

Her  stubborn  determination  in  the  face  of 
a  grave  physical  handicap  enabled  her  to 
accomplish  more  than  many  public  officials 
do  when  completely  healthy.  But  in  order 
to  do  so,  It  often  meant  reading  reports 
studying  legislation  or  meeting  with  staff 
aides  whUe  In  a  hospital  bed. 

Wbat  Is  even  more  remarkable,  Betty  Ann 
never  complained  about  her  tragic  iUneas 
nor  did  she  seek  sympathy  from  others.  She 
kept  her  smile  and  sunny  disposition,  main- 
tained a  stiff  upper  lip  and  trusted  God's 
will. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  I  am  a  better  per- 
son for  having  known  Betty  Ann  Keegan 
She  was  a  woman  of  pioneer  stock  who  dem- 
rnstrated,  with  courage  and  bravery  and 
strength,  why  her  ancestors  on  the  frontier 
were  able  to  overcome  the  hardships  and 
challenge  and  help  settle  thU  great  land 
of  ours. 

Her  character  and  her  admirable  record 
of  public  service  over  the  years  are  the  twin 
legacies  she  leaves  behind  for  all  of  us  to 
remember  and  cherish. 

Sen.  Keegan:  Sorr  Wouds  Showed  He« 
Strength 
May    3.    1973.    A    soft,    slow.    Southern- 
tempered  day  In  the  state  Capitol    Almost 
like  summer,  really. 

Had  the  patrician  rules  of  the  Senate  al- 
lowed, gentlemen  In  the  chamber  might  have 
shed  their  suit  coats. 

The  session  began  with  a  great  musi- 
cian's— a  great  patriot's — testimony  to  the 
country  he  loved.  When  the  Olivet  Nazarene 
College  choral  group  sang  George  M.  Cohan's 
"Patriotic  Fantasy,"  It  brought  a  calm  to 
the  chamber  which  might  not  have  otherwise 
found  a  place  In  the  carpeted,  paneled  room 
normally  loud  with  the  passions  of  politics. 
The  music  and  the  mood  set  the  legislative 
stage  for  one  of  the  fine  moments  in  a 
woman's  life;  a  woman  now  dead,  but  loved 
no  more  than  she  was  that  day. 

That  woman  was  Betty  Ann  Keegan— a 
Democrat  from  Rockford  elected  from  a  tra- 
ditionally Republican  district  who  was  serv- 
ing her  first  term. 

She  died  Tuesday  at  the  age  of  54.  She  had 
spent  her  last  year  In  the  kind  of  pain  that 
comes  from  cancer— pain  which  would  have 
made  many  people  quit.  But  she  didn't,  and 
that  day  in  May,  after  the  music  was  done, 
one  of  the  very  Important  Issues  In  her  life 
was  Introduced  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
And  if  the  sincerity  and  simplicity  of  Cohan's 
music  struck  a  patriotic  chord.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  act  which  fulfilled  the  promise 
of  the  songwriter's  words. 

The  fact  that  she  faUed  to  accomplish  her 
legislative  goal  that  day  never  detracted  from 
the  spirit  and  resolve  she  demonstrated  until 
last  Tuesday,  both  In  the  Senate  and  in  her 
hospital  bed. 

The  matter  before  the  Senate  that  day 
was  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  It  had 
been  deadlocked  for  quite  some  time  in  the 
executive  committee.  A  motion  was  made 
to  discharge  it  from  the  conunlttee  so  that 
the  full  Senate  could  decide  Its  outcome. 

Many  arguments  were  made,  pro  and  con. 
If  the  bUl  was  not  wrested  from  committee. 
It  would  die  there  for  the  next  year,  so  the 
sanctity  of  the  committee  system  itself  ab- 
sorbed a  great  deal  of  the  debate. 

It  was  In  the  heat  of  the  debate  that  Sen. 
Keegan  was  recognized,  and  when  she  had 
finished  her  short  speech,  the  eloquence  and 
truth  of  her  words  mirrored  the  brawn  and 
guts  of  the  old  songwriter. 

She  said:  "This  body  ought  to  stand  up 
and  vote  yes  or  no.  This  subject  far  overrides 
the  limits  of  one  committee.  X  encourage 
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all  of  you  to  have  the  g^umptlon  and  manli- 
ness to  bring  this  to  the  floor." 

The  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  issue 
remained  silent  for  the  longest  of  moments, 
for  what  she  had  said  was  the  real  truth  of 
the  matter.  What  she  had  said  transcended 
politics  and  referred  to  the  basic  courage  of 
men  and  women  to  face  an  Issue. 

Those  words  brought  the  debate  to  a 
close  and  the  Issue  back  to  where  It  be- 
longed— to  a  vote.  The  measure  needed  30 
"yes"  votes  to  pass,  and  failed,  28  to  19. 

After  the  Senate  session,  she  told  a  re- 
porter that  one  setback  doesn't  mean  failure. 
"Everyone  must  stand  up  and  be  counted, 
she  said.  "This  bill  Is  not  only  for  women. 
This  Is  the  kind  of  thing  that  makes  better 
partners  of  both  sexes." 

"Running  away  from  an  Issue  never  solves 
anything.  And  It  Is  not  losing  or  winning 
that  is  most  Important,  but  whether  you 
have  the  courage  to  be  heard  and  keep  fight- 
ing." 

It  was  one  of  the  days  In  her  life  for  which 
she  ought  to  be  remembered.  It  was  a  day 
a  strong  woman  asked  the  best  from  every- 
one. 

Betty  Ann  Keegan  never  rested  In  her  fight 
to  seciu'e  legislated  rights  for  women.  During 
a  year  of  Insufferable  pain  she  continued  to 
struggle  for  the  bill  she  felt  would  insure 
not  only  the  dignity  of  women  but  also  the 
dignity  of  men. 

When  she  died,  her  family,  understanding 
her  feeling  about  ERA,  asked  that  she  be 
remembered  not  by  flowers  but  by  a  vote 
for  the  bUl. 

Which  Is  a  request  for  life,  not  death. 


THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  CANCER 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  22.  1974 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  my  Washington  Report  en- 
titled "The  Fight  Against  Cancer" : 
The  Fight   Against   Cancer 

In  these  days  when  government  is  under 
attack  from  many  quarters  for  not  dealing 
effectively  with  the  problems  confronting  It, 
It  is  timely  to  note  an  excellent  example  of 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  gov- 
ernment working  together  to  achieve  new 
hope  and  better  health  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. The  Administration  and  the  Congress 
have  botli  been  deeply  committed  to  an  ex- 
panded attack  on  cancer.  Recently  the  House 
of  Representatives,  with  only  one  dissenting 
vote,  authorized  a  new  extension  of  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Act. 

Cancer,  the  second  leading  cause  of  death, 
will  attack  one  in  four  Americans  now  liv- 
ing. In  1974,  it  wUl  strike  more  than  665,000 
of  them,  and  cause  about  355,000  deaths.  Be- 
yond the  Incalculable  toll  In  suffering,  cancer 
produces  an  economic  loss  in  the  U.S.  esti- 
mated at  more  than  $15  billion  annually. 

Even  though  the  incidence  of  new  cases  of 
cancer  continues  to  Increase,  the  outlook  for 
the  control  of  cancer  is  steadily  improving. 
One  out  of  every  three  canoer  victims  expects 
to  be  alive  five  years  after  treatment.  One 
Mid  one-half  mUlion  Americans  who  have 
h*d  cancer  are  now  well,  and  218,000  of  them 
will  be  saved  from  cancer  this  year.  Overall, 
the  probability  of  achieving  a  five-year  cure 
Is  about  40'~< . 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Although  scientists  do  not  expect  to  find 
a  single  cure  fcr  more  than  100  forms  of 
cancer,  they  are  exploring  every  promising 
approach  In  cancer  research,  prevention,  dl- 
agonosls,  and  treatment.  The  fight  against 
cancer  has  accelerated  rapidly  In  recent 
years.  In  1971,  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
appropriations  were  approximately  $235  mil- 
lion. In  1975  they  will  be  about  $600  mlUlon. 
and  the  federal  government  will  pay  more 
than  60 '"c  of  the  total  cost  of  cancer  re- 
search. In  addition,  basic  research  sponsored 
by  the  fedsral  government  in  the  full  scope 
of  the  blo-medlcal  sciences  is  Increasing  be- 
cause clues  to  advances  in  cancer  may  come 
from  research  In  related  fields.  Deeply  en- 
gaged in  the  antt-cancer  effort  are  educa- 
tional and  non-profit  Institutions,  and  the 
International  scientific  community  (over  19 
foreign  countries  are  supported  In  cancer 
research  by  the  NCI),  Including  daUy  com- 
munications by  Telex  line  between  American 
and  Soviet  cancer  scientists.  These  accelerat- 
ing efforts  have  produced  several  noteworthy 
accomplishments : 

TREATMENT 

Treatment  methods  now  effectively  use 
combinations  of  surgery,  radiation  and  drug 
therapy.  As  a  result,  half  of  those  chUdren 
with  acute  lymphocytic  leukemia,  a  cancer 
of  the  blood,  are  alive  five  years  after  diag- 
nosis. Twenty  years  ago  this  disease  had 
caused  death  in  a  few  months  in  each  case. 
Radiotherapy  for  the  early  stages  of  Hodg- 
kln's  disease,  a  cancer  of  the  circulatory 
system,  produces  a  five-year  survival  rate  of 
more  than  QCT.  Only  five  years  ago  It  was 
68'^. .  There  are  Indications  that  breast  can- 
cer may  yield  to  combination  treatment,  and 
adrlamycln,  an  experimental  drug,  shows 
promise  against  several  devastating  kinds  of 
cancer.  In  1972-73,  the  NCI  screened  over 
78,000  chemicals  for  effectiveness  against 
cancer. 

detection 

Progress  has  been  made  In  the  early  detec- 
tion of  cancer.  X-ray  examination  and  mass 
screening  for  breast  cancer  resulted  In  a 
one-third  reduction  In  the  death  rate  over  a 
five-year  period,  and  periodic  examination 
for  colon/rectal  cancer  Is  extremely  valuable 
in  detecting  pre-cancerous  conditions.  Scien- 
tists are  using  Immunologic  techniques  to 
detect  cancer-related  chemicals,  or  "markers" 
In  the  blood  or  urine  of  persons  with  can- 
cer. 

PREVENTION 

Progress  In  understanding  the  causes  of 
cancer  may  lead  to  Its  prevention.  A  stepped- 
up  program  to  Identify  cancer-causing  chem- 
icals In  the  environment  Is  underway.  Ap- 
proximately 445  chemicals  are  now  being 
tested.  Although  about  110  of  the  neiwly 
1,000  known  viruses  produce  cancer  In  many 
species  of  animals,  there  Is  no  definitive  data 
to  prove  that  viruses  cause  cancer  In  hu- 
man beings.  However,  scientists  are  acctimu- 
latlng  evidence  for  some  type  of  association 
of  several  viruses  with  certain  types  of  can- 
cer. 

Totally  new  approaches  to  cancer  control 
and  prevention  are  emerging.  Artificial  genes 
may  be  used  to  learn  bow  cancer  starts 
and  can  be  stopped;  and  enzymes  may  be 
Identified  that  appear  only  In  cancer  cells, 
and  blocking  them  would  kill  the  cancer  cells 
while  leaving  the  normal  cells  unharmed. 

FACILITIES 

To  deliver  research  results  to  the  people, 
twelve  Comprehensive  Cancer  Centers  are 
already  In  operation,  and  six  more  will  be 
added  by  July  1.  They  assist  a  network  of 
other  Institutions  to  provide  the  best  pos- 
sible anti-cancer  programs. 

The  control  of  cancer  is  an  elusive  and 
difficult  goal,  but  each  of  us  can  take  heart 
that  the  federal  government  la  helping  to 
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mobilize  the  best  minds  In  this  nation  and 
in  the  world  to  prolong  life,  to  ease  suffer- 
ing, and  to  bring  new  hope  to  cancer  vic- 
tims. 


THROW  THE  BOOK  AT  ILLEGAL 
OIL  PROFITEERS 


HON.  CHARLES  THONE 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  22,  1974 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  weekly 
letter  to  news  media  for  the  week  of 
May  6-11,  expressed  my  disgust  with 
those  who  illegally  profited  from  last 
winter's  oil  crisis.  I  declared  that  the 
Federal  Government  ought  to  try  to 
"throw  the  book"  at  such  violators. 

Many  Nebraska  farmers  have  called 
and  written  me  suggesting  that  I  share 
with  other  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  my  feelings  on  this  mat- 
ter. Those  engaged  in  agriculture  have 
really  been  hard  hit  by  the  energy  situa- 
tion. Most  fertilizer  is  produced  with  nat- 
ural gas;  and  many  farmers  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  needed  fertilizer  at^  any 
price.  Propane  for  Irrigation  and  crop- 
drying  has  risen  350  percent  in  price  in 
a  year.  Farmers  are  investing  heavily  to 
plant  crops  with  no  assurance  that  ade- 
quate fuel  will  be  available  at  harvest 
time. 

The  text  of  my  newsletter  follows: 

Throw  the  Book  at  Illegal  Oil 

Profiteers 

The  federal  government  should  "throw 
the  book"  at  any  and  all  who  illegally  prof- 
ited from  the  past  winter's  oil  crisis. 

Now  under  investigation  are  transactions 
which  may  have  resulted  in  more  than  100 
million  dollars  of  Illegal  profits  In  gaso- 
line, home  heating  oil,  dlesel  fuel  and  pro- 
pane. John  C.  SawhUl,  who  has  been  nomi- 
nated to  be  the  new  administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Office,  revealed  this  in  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member. 

Under  the  law,  violators  must  roll  back 
their  prices,  refund  overcharges  to  custom- 
ers and  may  be  liable  to  a  $2,500  fine  for  each 
day  they  violated  legal  price  ceilings.  Testi- 
mony before  our  committee  told  of  viola- 
tions that  seemed  clearly  intended  to  break 
or  circumvent  the  law.  Prosecutors  should 
make  a  concerted  effort  to  exact  maximum 
penalties  against  those  who  thus  flouted  this 
law. 

One  of  the  vlclovis  games  that  was  played 
resulted  from  the  fact  that  some  oil  regula- 
tions allowed  a  markup  for  each  company 
through  which  petroleum  passed.  The  en- 
ergy office  has  already  found  about  iOVj  mji- 
Hon  doUars  In  Illegal  markups  that  Involved 
transferring  ownership  of  oil  without  mov- 
ing the  product  or  transferring  ownership 
using  bogus  corporations. 

When  the  Arabian  boycott  was  placed  on 
shipping  any  oil  to  America  last  fall,  we  bad 
a  genuine  crisis  on  o-:r  hands.  We  must 
make  sure  that  the  big  oil  companies  didn't 
profit  Illegally  while  the  rest  of  us  were  sac- 
rificing. For  the  long  pull,  we  must  learn  to 
conserve  energy  and  flr.d  new  sources  for  It. 
But  again,  we  must  all  work  together.  We 
must  keep  fair  prices  and  not  allow  any  to 
profit  unfairly. 

a  •  •  •  • 

Twice  in  the  past  few  months  I  have  voted 
to  impose  an  excess  profits  tax  on  the  big 
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oil  companies.  I  also  voted  in  favor  of  rolling 
back  petroleum  prices.  These  were  tough  de- 
cisions for  me.  But  It  must  be  kept  In  mind 
we're  dealing  with  a  near  monopoly  In  an  es- 
sential commodity  In  a  time  of  crisis.  It  Is 
obvious  that  we  can't  encourage  production 
of  more  energy  unless  the  companies  that 
produce  It  can  make  enough  profit  to  en- 
courage new  Investment.  On  the  other  hand, 
big  oil  companies  have  in  some  iniitances 
taken  advanteige  of  the  American  public  In 
the  past  year.  They  also  have  been  most  un- 
cooperative with  the  government,  In  some 
cases.  In  providing  solid  evidence  of  Just  what 
their  proven  oil  reserves  are. 

One  area  where  rollbacks  are  certainly 
needed  are  In  propane  prices.  Early  in  1973, 
there  was  some  propane  shortage.  Therefore, 
federal  energy  offlcl&Is  allowed  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  cf  the  total  cost  of  re.ning 
crude  oil  to  be  charged  off  to  that  petroleum 
converted  to  propane.  Due  to  this  and  a  rel- 
atively mild  winter,  the  propane  siipply  is 
adeqi'.ate  cow.  The  prices  are  outrageous, 
however. 

While  other  petroleum  prices  In  some  cases 
went  up  as  lutle  as  15  percent,  propane 
prices  rose  as  much  as  350  percent.  This  Is 
ridiculous.  The  federal  Energy  Office  has 
acted  to  provide  some  relief  on  propane,  but 
not  enough.  I  support  legislation  that  would 
rollback  propane  prices  to  the  level  of  May 
15,  1973. 

The  public  will  tie  better  served,  I  believe. 
If  Congress  adopts  the  oil  reform  measures 
that  have  been  adopted  by  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  The  tax-wTitlng  com- 
mittee proposes  to  phase  out  the  oil  deple- 
tion allowance  that  has  allowed  oil  com- 
panles  tax  advantages  for  petroleum  explora- 
tion they  have  done  In  the  past.  Ways  and 
Means  also  proposes  a  new  windfall  profits 
tax  on  the  big  oil  companies.  They  would 
be  able  to  escape  part  of  this  tax  by  Invest- 
ing money  In  new  oil  exploration  and  pro- 
duction. Another  change  badly  needed 
would  alter  the  present  situation  that  makes 
It  more  attractive  as  far  as  taxes  are  con- 
cerned for  the  oil  companies  to  Invest  abroad 
instead  of  at  home. 

We  must  also  make  certain  that  the  big 
oil  companies  don't  use  the  energy  situation 
to  freeze  out  competition.  FEO  Chief  Saw- 
hill  and  I  agree  that  the  big  oil  companies 
have  been  taking  over  too  many  retail  out- 
lets. We  must  make  certain  that  the  bulk 
of  the  service  station  business  remains  In 
the  hands  of  the  Independent  operators.  As 
part  of  his  authority  under  the  energy  law, 
Sawhlll  has  refused  to  allow  oil  companies 
to  raise  rents  at  this  time  for  their  lessees. 

During  the  last  several  years,  I  have  been 
working  on  a  variety  of  meas\ires  to  Improve 
the  long-range  energy  situation.  For  ex- 
ample, I  Introduced  a  bUl  to  end  the  tax  ad- 
vantages that  exist  when  new  raw  materials 
are  used  In  manufacturing  over  recycled 
materials.  I  hope  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee will  adopt  this  proposal  soon. 

I  also  helped  write  the  legislation  now  In 
House-Senate  conference  committee  to  con- 
solidate all  energy  research  Into  one  agency. 
Instead  of  the  eleven  now  duplicating  each 
other. 

Most  of  all.  I  am  thankful  that  In  the 
height  of  the  energy  crisis,  I  consistently  op- 
posed gasoline  rationing.  Many  leaders  of  the 
House  and  Senate  were  clamoring  for  ration- 
ing beginning  in  November  1973.  If  rationing 
would  have  been  adopted,  I'm  convinced  we 
would  have  a  severe  gasoline  shortage  right 
now  and  from  now  on.  It  Is  obvlotis  that  we 
must  put  some  restrictions  on  to  protect  the 
public  In  the  critical  energy  situation. 

We  must,  however,  solve  our  problems 
through  our  competitive  enterprise  system.  If 
we  get  the  government  too  Involved,  we  will 
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not  solve  our  problems  but  only  get  ourselves 
Into  a  bigger  mess. 


May  22,  1974 


JUDGES    AND   LAWYERS    AEK    SUP- 
PORT FOR  JUVENILE  PROGRAMS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NXW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22,  1974 

Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Juvenile  Court  Judges 
and  the  National  District  Attorneys  As- 
sociation recently  sponsored  the  First 
National  Conference  on  Juvenile  Justice. 
Representatives  of  all  phases  of  the  Juve- 
nile justice  process — judges,  prosecutors, 
investigators,  social  workers,  and  coun- 
selors— attended  the  conference.  They 
urge  that  the  juvenile  court  be  accorded 
the  support  and  status  befitting  an  insti- 
tution so  crucial  to  crime  prevention. 
The  resolutions  passed  by  the  conference 
deserves  our  attention  and  considera- 
tion: 

j  jdces  and  tiawtess  ask  support  for 
Ju\-i:nii.e  Program 

The  National  Council  of  Juvenile  Court 
Judges  and  the  National  District  Attorneys 
Association,  united  m  an  effort  to  coordinate 
all  Juvenile  Justice  disciplines  Into  a  Juvenile 
Justice  system,  co-sponsored  The  First  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Juvenile  Justice.  San 
Francisco.  California.  October  7-11,  1973.  New 
Orleans,  Loulslann,  January  27-31,   1974. 

All  parties,  at  the  latter  Conference,  being 
In  accord,  the  following  was  unanimously 
voted,  adopted  and  resolved : 

resolution 

Whereas,  the  Juvenile  Court  was  created 
more  than  seventy  years  ago  to  rescue  chil- 
dren from  the  criminal  process  and  provide 
Individualized  treatment  which  will  result 
in  rehabUitatlon  and  correction  of  misbeha- 
vior "Dut  those  hopes  are  as  yet  unrealized 
largely  because  of  the  faUure  to  provide  ade- 
quate resources  and  services  to  the  JuvenUe 
Court,  and 

Whereas,  at  least  fifty  percent  of  all  crimi- 
nal activity  Is  attributed  to  Juveniles  and 
much  of  the  remainder  of  criminal  conduct 
Is  committed  by  adults  who  once  were  the 
subjects  of  the  Juvenile  process,  and 

Whereas,  the  greatest  opportunity  for 
crime  prevention  and  rehabilitation  of  of- 
fenders Is  to  treat  the  offender  at  the  earliest 
age. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Juvenile  Court  Judges,  the 
National  District  Attorneys  Association,  and 
the  persons  attending  the  First  National 
Conference  on  Juvenile  Justice — 743  register- 
ed— at  New  Orleans  January  27-31,  1974: 

1.  That  the  Juvenile  Court  be  given  the 
status  its  responsibUlty  requires  In  order  to 
elevate  the  Court  from  the  second  rate  or 
Btep-chlld  category  to  which  it  Is  assigned 
In  some  Jurisdictions. 

2.  That  the  Juvenile  Court  be  furnLshed 
adequate  support  and  services  to  provide 
effective  programs  for  treatment  of  Juvenile 
offenders. 

3.  That  the  Federal  Government  give  a 
higher  priority  to  the  funding  of  JuvenUe 
programs. 

Be  It  ftirther  resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  furnished  to:  The  President 
of  the  United  States,  The  Members  of  the 
Congress,  The  Governor  of  the  several  states. 
The  Presiding  OfHcer  of  each  House  of  each 
State  Legislature,  and  The  Chief  Justice  of 
each  State  and  Possession. 


Nationai,  DumicT 
Atto«nbt8  Association, 
Chicago,  Jtt.,  May  15,  1974 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dkab  PRXsmsNT  Nixon:  Tlie  enclosed  Reso- 
lution refiects  the  feelings  of  all  700  peraont 
who   recently   attended   our   National  Con- 
ference  on  Juvenile  Justice  in  New  Orleans 
Louisiana.    It   la    Interesting    to    note   that 
this     conference     included     representatives 
from   all   disciples   of   the  JuvenUe   Justice 
spectrum;  Judges,  Prosecutors,  Investigators 
Social  Workers  and  Counselors  to  mention 
but  a  few. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  those  attendees,  as  weu 
as  the  undersigned,  that  the  JuvenUe  Justice 
System  has  been  the  "stepchild"  of  the 
Criminal  Justice  System  for  too  long  a 
period  of  time.  Therefore,  I  transmit  this 
Resolution  to  you  with  the  hope  that  you 
can  lend  to  the  Intention  of  the  Resolution 
the  faclUtles  of  your  office  to  expedite  the 
purpases  set  forth  therein. 
Respectfully  yours. 

John  J.  O'Hara. 

President. 


VERSAILLES  FIREMEN  HONOR 
SAM  CLAY 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or  pennstlvania 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22,  1974 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Versailles 
Volunteer  Fire  Company  No.  1  has  sin- 
gled out  for  well-deserved  public  recog- 
nition a  charter  member  of  the  organi- 
zation who  has  served  his  community 
faithfully  for  60  years. 

Mr.  Samuel  Clay  was  only  18  years  of 
age  when  he  joined  the  Versailles  vol- 
imteers  and  he  has  seen  Its  transition 
from  a  "bucket  brigade"  to  one  of  the 
finest  equipped  fireflghtlng  units  in 
southwestern  Pennsylvania. 

During  his  membership  in  the  com- 
pany, Sam  Clay  held  every  elected  and 
appointed  ofiSce,  ranging  from  trustee  to 
fire  chief  to  president.  Prior  to  the  mod- 
em centralized  radio  communications 
and  tone- activated  alarms  of  today,  the 
Clay  household  was  the  main  post  for 
alerting  the  borough  volunteers  to  fires 
and  other  emergencies.  The  telephone  in 
the  Clay  home  was  the  link  between  the 
situation  and  the  solution.  Upon  first 
ring,  member  of  the  Clay  family  would 
answer  then  run  to  activate  the  fire  si- 
ren nearby  and  relay  the  vital  informa- 
tion to  volunteers  racing  to  the  fire  hall. 

Every  member  of  the  family  took  their 
turn  at  helping  to  provide  protection  for 
the  citizens  of  Versailles.  In  Mr.  Clay's 
absence,  the  responsibility  of  sounding 
the  alarm  fell  upon  his  wife  or  children, 
regardless  of  the  time  of  day  or  night. 
Later.  Mr.  Clay's  two  sons,  William  and 
Raymond,  became  active  members  of  the 
fire  company.  They  now  are  "life  mem- 
bers" of  the  organization,  each  having 
more  than  20  years  service.  Also,  Mr. 
Clay's  late  wife  and  his  daughter,  Mar- 
garet, were  active  in  the  flre  company's 
ladies  auxiliary. 


May  22,  1974 

At  the  testimonial  honoring  Sam  Clay, 
the  ofBcers  and  members  of  the  Versail- 
les Volunteer  Fire  Company  declared  it 
would  be  impossible  to  put  a  value  on 
the  thousands  of  hours  this  gentleman 
has  devoted  to  serving  and  protecting 
tbe  lives  and  property  of  friends  and 
neighbors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  deem  it  a  great  privi- 
lege to  join  in  the  public  tribute  to  Mr. 
Samuel  Clay  and  to  bring  his  accomp- 
lishments to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 


PHA  STATE  FARM  FAMILY  OF  THE 
YEAR 


HON.  ED  JONES 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  22.  1974 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  Tennessee's  truly  outstanding 
farm  families  has  recently  been  named 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Family  of 
the  Year  for  Tennessee.  The  Billy  Griggs 
family  of  Kenton,  Tenn.  has  been  active 
in  farming,  church,  and  civic  work  in 
their  community  for  many  years.  It 
came  as  no  surprise  to  me  when  I  learned 
that  the  Griggs  family  had  received  the 
PHA  award. 

The  Humboldt,  Tenn.,  Courier-Chron- 
icle recently  featured  a  story  on  the 
Griggs  family  which  I  commend  to  every- 
one who  has  known  and  appreciated 
their  work  over  the  years.  It  is  my  priv- 
ilege to  include  the  text  of  the  article  at 
thisUme: 

QUGOS  Familt  of  Kenton  Named  FHA  State 
Farm  Familt  or  Yeah 

The  BUly  Griggs  Family  of  Kenton,  Ten- 
nessee, on  the  Gibson  County  side,  has  been 
named  Farmers  Home  Administration  Fam- 
Dy  of  the  Year  for  Tennessee  for  this  year. 

The  award  was  presented  to  the  Griggs 
Thursday  at  a  luncheon  and  awards  banquet 
held  in  Nashville.  Previously,  the  Griggs  haid 
been  named  District  winners. 

The  Griggs  family  Is  the  third  famUy  hon- 
ored In  the  "FmHA's"  State  Farm  Family 
of  the  Year  program.  The  award  was  estab- 
lished In  1971  for  the  purpose  of  honoring 
famUles  who  have  demonstrated  outstanding 
progress  as  farmers  and  rural  citizens.  Farm- 
ing methods,  financial  progress,  family  living, 
property  Improvement,  community  leader- 
ship, and  overcoming  adversities  are  some  of 
the  criteria  used  In  making  the  selection. 

This  year's  winner  was  selected  from  among 
6  families  who  earlier  had  won  district  titles 
throughout  the  state.  The  Griggs'  wUl  now 
enter  in  competition  with  the  winners  from 
other  states  for  selection  of  the  national 
"FmHA"  Farm  Family  of  the  Year. 

The  main  speaker  at  the  luncheon  was 
Mr.  Lucius  Dlckerson,  Assistant  Administra- 
tor for  the  Farmers  Programs  of  FHA,  The 
State  Director  of  FHA,  Mr.  Paul  Koger,  pre- 
sided over  the  meeting.  The  luncheon  was  at- 
tended by  other  agency  directors  Including 
state,  local,  and  federal  officials. 

The  Origgs  are  a  picture  of  an  AU-Amerl- 
can  family.  Their  modern  brick  home  lies 
*«t  of  Kenton.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Griggs  are 
active  in  their  church  work,  their  civic  life, 
and  both  dedicated  to  the  everyday  tasks  of 
"taking  a  living  for  themselves  and  their 
famUy. 

They  were  both  born  and  raised  near  Mason 
Hall  She  was  the  former  WUma  Jo  Hall.  Both 
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graduated  from  Mason  Hall  High  School  and 
both  were  named  valedictorians  of  their  sen- 
ior class  In  their  respective  graduating  years. 

They  were  married  In  1953.  They  now  have 
three  chUdren,  Tommy  16.  Timmy  14,  and 
Tracy  7.  The  boys  naturally  Join  dad  In  the 
operation  of  their  farm  programs. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Griggs  grew  up  on  a 
farm  and  both  were  well  familiar  with  farm- 
ing and  the  duties  and  responslbUltles. 

They  now  have  some  666  acres  which  Is 
devoted  mainly  to  row  crops  and  the  feeding 
of  hogs.  233  of  these  acres  are  owned  and 
the  remaining  433  are  leased. 

The  Griggs  began  their  "PmHA"  operation 
wiien  they  applied  for  a  loan  In  1963.  This 
was  approved  In  1965  with  a  farm  ownership 
loan.  They  have  since  applied  to  FmHA  for 
two  other  loans.  One  In  1965,  and  the  other 
In  1972  which  was  a  rural  housing  loan  and 
the  one  which  gave  them  their  beautlftU 
home. 

But  farming  is  only  one  part  of  their 
very  active  lives,  as  stated  before. 

They  are  members  of  the  Bethpage  Bap- 
tist Church  and  where  Mr.  Griggs  Is  a  deacon 
and  Sunday  School  teacher.  The  two  older 
boys  are  also  presidents  of  their  Sunday 
School  classes. 

Mrs.  Griggs  Is  the  church  pianist  and  a 
Sunday  School  teacher. 

Mr.  Griggs  is  a  member  of  the  Kenton 
Lions  Club  and  both  are  active  PTA  mem- 
bers. He  Is  also  an  ASCS  County  Committee- 
man, a  Farm  Bureau  Member  and  serves  on 
the  SCS  Advisory  board. 

She  Is  a  farm  bureau  vice-chairman,  and 
has  been  a  delegate  to  the  State  Farm  Bu- 
reau and  National  Farm  Bureau  Conventions. 
She  is  also  vice-president  of  the  TUghman 
Home  Demonstration  Club. 

In  1965,  Mrs.  Griggs  was  chosen  the  Home 
Demonstration  Club  Woman  of  the  Year. 

And,  the  children.  .  .  .  yes  they  are  active 
too.  Tommy,  an  11th  grader.  Is  a  member  of 
the  Beta  Club,  FFA,  treasurer!  of  the  school 
class  and  Just  last  week,  receiVed  his  State 
Fanners  Degree  from  FFA  In  KnoxvUle. 

Tlmmy  Is  vlce-pre.sldent  of  the  school 
band,  and  serves  as  Den  Chief  of  the  Boy 
Scouts.  Tracy  Is  In  the  second  grade,  and 
lives  for  the  day  he  can  be  like  his  two  big 
brothers,  and  can  take  an  active  part  In  the 
farming  operation. 

So,  quite  a  family  and  Mr.  Griggs  sums  up 
the  success  of  their  family  unit  this  way. 
"It  Is  a  total  family  operation.  It  takes  all 
of  us  together  to  make  a  complete  opera- 
tion." And,  while  Mr.  Griggs  Is  the  mainstay 
of  the  farming  operation,  still  Mrs.  Griggs  Is 
right  In  there.  "I  can  do  most  all  of  It  if 
It  became  necessary."  She  does  keep  the 
books. 

"A  lot  of  hard  work  and  determination 
has  brought  us  to  this  point,"  said  Mr.  Griggs. 
Farming  has  turned  around  the  last  few 
years.  People  used  to  look  down  on  farmers, 
but  people  seem  to  look  up  to  farmers  now," 
he  added. 

David  Farlless,  Assistant  Manager  of  the 
Gibson  County  FmHA  office  stated  "The  over- 
all family  activities,  and  accomplishments 
of  their  farm  operation  has  made  them  a 
success.  They  exemplify  what  a  farm  famUy 
should  be,  and  FmHA's  choice  Is  a  perfect 
one.  We  congrattilate  the  Griggs  family." 


BROWN  AGAINST  BOARD  OP 
EDUCATION 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OP   CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  P»EPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  22.  1974 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of    CaUfomia.    Mr. 
Speaker,  20  years  ago  this  month,  the 
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Supreme  Court  ruled  In  its  landmark 
decision.  Brown  against  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, that  "separate  but  equal"  public 
education  was  unconstitutional.  This  de- 
cision has  had  far-reaching  social  im- 
pact. Its  implications  &k  still  being 
studied,  questioned,  validated  and  dis- 
cussed. But  it  has  also  had  significant 
effect  on  the  lives  of  many  individuals. 

The  following  remarks  by  William  B. 
Gould,  a  professor  of  law  at  Stanford 
Law  School,  delivered  at  a  meeting  with 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  describe  the 
Influence  of  Brown  against  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation upon  his  life.  I  believe  that  my 
colleagues  will  find  his  views  and 
thoughts  a  significant  reflection  on  the 
meaning  of  equality. 

The  remarks  follow : 
Remarks  by  Wiixiam  B.  Gottld,  Professor  or 
Law,   Stanford   Law   School 

Twenty  years  ago  this  May,  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  In  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education 
that  separate  but  equal  was  unconstitutional 
In  public  education.  This  pronouncement 
was  heard  round  the  world — and  It  was  the 
first  definitive  answer  provided  by  our  gov- 
ernment to  what  the  world  knew  to  be  the 
shame  of  this  country.  I.e.,  the  caste  system 
which  Imposed  the  badge  of  Inferiority  upon 
Negroes  throughout  the  United  States. 

I  recaU  vividly  May  17,  1954  and  the  re- 
ports of  It  contained  In  the  foUowlng  day's 
edition  of  The  New  York  Times.  I  was  seven- 
ty years  old  then,  a  high  school  senior  In 
a  Bmall  New  Jersey  town.  At  that  time  I  had 
little  knowledge  about  plaintiff's  petition  for 
writ  of  prohibition  lodged  -with  the  Supreme 
Court  In  1896  against  segregation  in  public 
transportation  in  which  petition  he  "averred 
that  he  was  seven  eis;hts  Caucasion  and  one 
eighth  African  blood;  that  the  mixture  of 
colored  blood  was  not  discernible  In  him, 
and  that  he  was  entitled  to  every  right,  privi- 
lege, and  Immtmlty  secured  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States  of  the  white  race;  and  that 
upon  such  theory  he  took  possession  of  a 
vacant  seat  in  a  coach"  reserved  to  whites. 

Although  I  did  not  know  much  about 
Plessy  V.  Ferguson  In  1954  I  knew  full  well 
the  low  esteem  In  which  black  people  were 
held  by  most  white  citizens  of  this  country — 
a  point  made  dramatically  by  President 
John  P.  Kennedy  In  1963  when  he  said:  "Who 
among  us  would  be  content  to  have  the 
color  of  his  skin  changed  and  stand  In  his 
[the  Negro's]  place."  I  knew  from  personal 
experience  the  truth  of  what  the  first  Mr. 
Justice  Harlan  had  said  In  eldquent  dissent 
In  Plessii,  I.e..  that  segregation  was  simply 
formalization  of  the  master  race  theory.  And 
I  was  also  weU  acquainted  with  the  deblU- 
tating  Impact  of  such  attitudes  upon  the 
wUllngness  of  the  opprassed  to  Identify  with 
one  another  so  as  to  effectively  stand  up 
against  the  oppressor.  In  this  connection  It 
Is  to  be  recalled  that  the  plaintiff  In  Plessy  v. 
Ferguson  predicated  part  of  his  prayer  for 
the  relief  upon  the  ground  that  African  blood 
In  his  veins   was  "not  discernible". 

I  am  extremely  proud  to  be  on  the  same 
podium  with  you,  Mr.  Chief  Justice.  For  there 
Is  nothing  which  was  more  Important  In  my 
decision  to  become  a  lawyer  than  that  event 
of  May  17,  1954 — your  opinion  In  Brown  v. 
Board  of  Education.  That  decision  gave  me 
and  other  blacks  the  hope  and  belief  that 
the  law  could  address  Itself  to  racial  Injus- 
tices In  this  country  and  that  I  as  a  law- 
yer could  make  some  contribution  to  end 
the  old  order  against  which  my  parent.s  had 
struggled.  In  their  day  the  struggle  was 
against  hopeless  odds — hopeless  because  all 
who  possessed  African  blood  were  Isolated, 
ridiculed,  despised — and  thus  regarded  as  un- 
fit for  occupations  and  work  that  the  white 
man  was  wllUng  to  perform. 
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Brotm  changed  that.  Regardless  of  the 
contemporary  debate  about  issues  like  com- 
munity control.  Belt  determination,  and  In- 
tegration, Brown  was  Important  to  all  black 
people  becatiae  It  gave  us  hope  that  we  would 
have  our  day  In  court — both  literally  and 
flgxiratlvely.  Brown  turned  us  as  a  nation 
away  from  the  path  of  South  Africa  and 
made  the  principle  of  racial  equality  a  re- 
spectable one  amongst  many  educated  peo- 
ple. It  encouraged  civil  rights  advocates  to 
protest  through  the  courts  and  elsewhere 
and  to  fight  back  against  Injustice  In  all 
forms.  It  prompted  Congress  to  move  on  Its 
own  initiative  and  to  pass,  amongst  other 
Important  statutes,  comprehensive  fair  em- 
ployment practices  legislation  such  as  Title 
Vn   of  Civil   Rights   Act  of   1964. 

It  was  May  17,  1954  that  set  the  stage  for 
these  developments  and  others,  and  It  Is  that 
decision  and  the  difficult  experience  with  the 
lm.plementatlon  of  its  principles — which  had 
been  a  teacher  to  the  courts  charged  with 
the  Interpretetlon  of  Title  Vn.  This  Is  so 
because  Brovm  and  its  judicial  progeny 
taught  us  that  the  past  of  racial  Inequality 
Is  Inseparable  from  Judicial  consideration  of 
the  present — and  that  the  afiOnnative  dls- 
manUlng  of  segregated  Institutions  Is  a  pre- 
requisite to  equal  opportxmity.  And  so  it  Is 
in  employment  cases — where  In  the  past  dec- 
ade Independent  federal  Judges  appointed  for 
life  have  struck  down  segregated  Eeniority 
lines  and  discriminatory  no  transfer  policies 
which  held  blacks  down  In  less  desirable  and 
low  level  Jobs.  These  same  Judges  have  laid 
siege  to  hiring  preference  for  the  sons  of 
white  workers  and  their  friends  and  relatives 
where  the  effect  of  such  preference  ts  to  per- 
petuate an  all  white  work  force  or  Job  clas- 
sification. 

Brown  also  opened  the  way  for  the  very 
Important  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  March  1971,  Griggs  v.  Duke  Power,  where 
the  Court,  unanimous  as  It  was  In  1954, 
held  that  discrimination  can  be  found  even 
when  there  Is  no  Intent  to  discriminate.  The 
Court  was  able  to  arrive  at  this  conclu.Mon 
In  Griggs  In  part  .because  its  involvement 
with  the  Issues  In  Brown  and  In  other  civil 
rights  areas  had  made  it  clear  that  blacks 
as  a  group  were  net  receiving  educational 
benefits  In  our  country  equal  to  those 
obtained  by  whites.  Prom  here  It  was  a 
short  step  to  conclude  that  employment 
practices  such  as  written  examination,  ed- 
ucational qualifications  and  apprenticeship 
programs  which  reflected  societal  Inequities 
and  which  were  not  related  and  necessary  to 
the  Job  that  a  black  applicant  sought,  were 
discriminatory  under  federal  law. 

And  finally,  the  experience  with  Brown — 
especially  between  1954  and  1968 — made  It 
clear  that  centuries  of  racism  would  not 
easily  disappear  and  that  delay  therefore 
could  no  longer  be  tolerated.  All  of  this 
prompted  the  Court  to  say  that  segregation 
mtist  be  eliminated  both  "here  and  now" 
and  "root  and  branch".  The  federal  courts 
In  dealing  with  employment  cases  have 
learned  well  from  this  history — and  have 
therefore  not  been  content  to  merely  slap 
offenders  on  the  wrist,  but  at  a  relatively 
early  stage  of  the  development  of  the  law, 
have  Imposed  goals  and  timetables  for  hiring 
and  promotion  of  blacks  and  other  minori- 
ties when  there  was  no  other  way  to  remedy 
dI,scrlmlatlon,  slapped  back  pay  awards  upon 
defendants  and,  moet  recently,  awarded 
millions  of  dollars  of  punitive  damages 
against  those  who  flagrantly  violate  the 
law. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  am  pleased  that  you 
ooiild  be  with  us  today  to  commemorate  this 
historic  decision.  Brown  was  and  Is  the  flrst 
step  in  our  journey  of  a  thousand  miles. 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  can  be  a  turning 
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back  from  the  new  era  of  morality  ushered 
In  by  that  decision. 

For  that  reason  alone,  I  and  all  who  believe 
in  equality  of  the  races,  pay  tribute  to  you 
and  the  Brown  decision  today.  For  me,  Mr. 
Chief  Justice,  and  people  of  all  colors 
throughout  the  world,  you  are  a  man  for  the 
ages.  Tou  have  given  us  the  hope  that  we 
dared  not  have  previously — the  hope  that 
our  children  will  become  adults  In  an  age 
of  equality — an  age  in  which  fate  denied  o\ir 
parents  the  right  to  live. 
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OILMAN  SEEKS  INCOME  TAX  EX- 
EMPTION FOR  POLICE  AND  FIRE 
PENSIONS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

or    NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22.  1974 

Mt:  "Oilman,  Mr.  speaker,  on  May  21 
I  introduced  H.R.  14937,  which  provides 
for  an  exemption  from  the  Federal  in- 
come tax  on  income  from  pensions  paid 
to  retired  police  or  fire  officers,  their  de- 
pendents or  survivors. 

This  measure  recognizes  that  society 
can  never  fully  repay  the  great  debt  we 
owe  the  courageous,  selfless  public  serv- 
ants who  protect  our  lives  and  property. 

All  too  often,  these  men  perform  their 
duties  at  risk  of  their  lives.  Many  do  not 
live  to  retirement.  Their  sacrifice  and 
dedication  deserve  appropriate  recogni- 
tion. 

Tragically,  the  grieving  survivors  of 
these  men  often  face  severe  financial 
hardships  in  being  limited  to  the  income 
of  firemen  or  police  officer's  pensions. 
The  spiraling  cost  of  living  has  made  it 
extremely  difficult  to  make  ends  meet  on 
the  limited  income  available  from  such 
pensions. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me 
in  supporting  this  legislation  as  an  ex- 
pression of  our  gratitude  and  apprecia- 
tion for  the  difficult  task  being  courage- 
ously and  diligently  performed  by  our 
police  and  fire  officers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  full  text  of 
this  bill  in  the  Rkcoro: 

HJl.  14937 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  that  pensions  paid  to  re- 
tired policemen  or  firemen  or  their  depend- 
ents, or  to  the  widows  or  other  survivors 
of  deceased  policemen  or  firemen,  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  Income  tax 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
American  in  Congress  assembled.  That   (a) 
part  III  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
Items   specifically   excluded   from   gross   in- 
come)  Is  amended  by  redesignating  section 
123  or  section  124  by  inserting  after  section 
122  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  123.  Pensions  paid  to  retired  policemen 
or  firemen  or  to  their  depend- 
ents or  stirvlvors. 
'•Qross     Income     does    not    Include     any 
amount  received  as  a  pension,  annuity,  or 
similar  benefit  to  the  extent  that  such  pen- 
sion, annuity,  or  benefit  Is  based  on  service 
which  was  performed  (by  an  Individual  who 
ts  retired  or  deceased)  as  a  ftill-tlme  police- 
man or  other  law  enforcement  officer,  or  as 


a  full-time  fireman,  in  the  employ  of  a  Tti. 
eral.  State,  or  local  government  or  govern* 
mental  entity." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  partm 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  item 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowina- 
"Sec.  123.  Pensions   paid   to  retired  polkel 

men  or  firemen  or  to  their  de. 

p>endents  or  survivors. 
"Sec.  124.  Cross  references  to  other  Acts  " 

Sec.  2.  Section  72 (p)  of  the  Internal  Ber. 
enue  Code  of  1954  (cross  reference  relatlna 
to  annuities)  Is  amended —  ^^ 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Reference. — "  and  in. 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  "Rkfebences. '•,  a^j 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"For  exclusion  of  pensions,  annuities  and 
other  benefits  paid  to  retired  policemen  or 
firemen  or  to  their  dependents  or  survlvon 
see  section  123." 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


OBSTACLES  TO  INTERAGENCY 
COORDINATION 


HON.  RICHARD  T.-HANN.A 

or  CALIPOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  May  22,  1974 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  excerpt  which  sup- 
ports the  need  for  interagency  coordi- 
nation in  U.S.  international  science 
policy  as  Indicated  in  HJl.  14242,  the  In- 
ternational Science  and  Technology 
TransJler  Act  of  1974.  "niis  excerpt  wa« 
taken  from  "UJ3.  Scientists  Abroad:  An 
Examination  of  Major  Programs  for 
Nongovernmental  Scientific  Exchange," 
prepared  by  the  Science  Policy  Research 
Division,  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice, Library  of  Congress,  for  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs: 

ObSTACUCS  to  INTEKACEMCT  COORDZNATIOir 

A  number  of  factors  militate  against  co- 
ordinated program  planning.  One  of  these  K 
that  VS.  International  science  programs  and 
policies  have  not  been  ftUly  recognized  u 
part  of  either  foreign  policy  or  science  pol- 
thorlty  and  Is  reported  to  different  congres- 
sional committees.""  A  third  Is  that  some  bl- 
Icy.*"  A  second  Is  that  whUe  each  program 
has  a  number  of  overlapping  pxirposes,  each 
Is  carried  out  under  its  own  statutory  au- 
lateral  agreements  provide  for  funding  and 
program  commitments  which  are  rarely 
bi^ught  to  the  attention  of  Congress  until 
they  are  fait  accompli.''* 

A  fourth  consideration  which  must  mlnl- 
QUze  expectations  of  effective  coordination  Is 
the  unsuccessful  history  of  actual  attempO 
to  provide  this  function.  Two  agencies  have 
responsibility  in  the  past  for  coordinating. 
on  a  government-wide  basis.  International 
science  policies  and  exchange  policies.  Th«M 
are  the  International  Committee  of  the  Fed- 
eral Council  for  Science  and  Technology  and 
the  Bureau  of  International  Scientific  and 
Technological  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 

rOOTNOTKS 

«"MoBt  VS.  Scientific  exchange  programs 
proliferated  in  response  to  specific  opportuni- 
ties presented  by  either  diplomacy  or  let- 
ence.  Only  a  few  were  established  under  as- 
pllcit  congressional  mandate.  The  latter  in- 
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elude,  for  instance,  the  international  health 
activities  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
authorized  by  the  International  Health  Act  of 
1980  (Public  Law  8ft-610) ;  and  the  exchange 
programs  of  NASA  and  AEC  sanctioned  by 
formal  intergovernmental  agreements,  some 
with  congresslonally  mandated  authorities. 
Tlie  Pulbright-Hays  program  was  established 
under  a  mandate  for  advancement  of  cul- 
tural and  educational  cooperation;  N8F  and 
NAS  programs  were  fxilly  established  and 
functioning  long  before  the  Congress  gave 
the  Foundation  an  explicit  authority  to 
aiipport  foreign  and  international  science  for 
their  own  merits  rather  than  primarily  to 
enhance  the  domestic  science  base. 

On  the  need  for  more  explicit  legislative 
statement  of  International  science  policy 
eoftla,  Herman  Pollack,  director.  Bureau  of 
InteniBtlonal  Scientific  and  Technological 
Affairs,  has  "advocated  a  'more  adequate 
statement  of  national  policy  and  legislative 
authority  for  International  scientific  ven- 
tures." "  (U.S.  Congress,  House,  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics,  Toward  a  Sci- 
ence Policy  for  the  U.S.:  Report,  October  15, 
1970,  p.  50,  citing  Pollack's  testimony  In 
hearings  on  National  Science  Policy.) 

Dr.  Edward  E.  David,  Jr.,  as  President 
Nixon's  science  adviser,  suggested  ".  .  .  that 
we  need  an  International  science  policy  just 
as  It  has  been  suggested  that  we  need  a  na- 
tional science  policy  and  that  can  only  be 
enunciated  with  the  aid  of  the  Congress.  If 
such  a  policy  were  put  forward  strongly,  I  be- 
lieve It  would  have  a  major  Impact  on  the 
agencies  of  Government,  In  that  they  would 
then  see  it  as  part  of  their  mission.  I  think 
today,  because  of  the  way  o\ir  programs  are 
structured  or  not  structured,  very  often  the 
mission  agencies  do  not  see  their  role  In  In- 
ternational science  cooperation  as  being  on  a 
par  with  their  domestic  mission."  {A  General 
Review  of  International  Cooperation  in  Sci- 
eTUX  and  Space:  Hearings,  op.  clt.,  p.  7.) 

"Herman  Pollack  In  1965  summed  up  the 
effects  of  this  fragmentation: 

"...  The  budgets  of  the  various  departments 
and  agencies  that  carry  scientific  and  tech- 
nical programs  are  .  .  .  built  around  the  .  .  . 
domestic  missions  . . .  They  are  In  the  process 
of  putting  together  an  annual  or  a  pro- 
jected plan  over  several  years  ...  in  terms 
of  priorities  that  are  developed  essentially 
from  their  perspective  of  the  domestic  con- 
siderations. .  .  .  Each  of  these  departments 
.  .  .  Is  .  .  .  concerned  with  Its  own  resf>onsl- 
bllltles  ...  It  protects  Its  own  budget  .  .  . 
and  there  Is  ...  a  mutual  diffidence  about 
not  getting  into  the  other  fellow's  territory. 

.  .  .  There  are  opportunities  and  ...  re- 
quirements .  .  .  where  It  will  bo  desirable 
for  the  United  States  to  pursue  a  scientific 
relationship  .  .  .  that  Is  neither  related,  per 
««,...  to  the  priorities  that  have  been 
established  .  .  .  for  the  pursuit  of  domestic 
purposes  or  that  do  not  fit  the  jurisdic- 
tional territories  and  boundaries  that  have 
been  established  by  the  nature  of  the  U.S. 
Oovemment  organization  .  .  .  Agencies  don't 
feel  .  .  .  that  they  are  authorized  to  spend 
funds  avaUable  to  them  for  this  kind  of  ac- 
tivity. [And]  It  hadn't  been  anticipated  in 
the  development  of  their  budgetary  program. 
They  have  their  own  congressional  commit- 
tees to  deal  with,  their  own  constituencies 
In  the  United  States  to  take  Into  account. 

...  If  It  Involves  more  than  one  agency.  It 
immediately  gives  rise  to  coordination  and 
division  of  responsibility,  and  when  you  get 
to  three  or  four  you  have  all  the  complica- 
tions and  problems  of  committee  manage- 
ment. {Government  and  Science:  Review  of 
t)te  National  Science  Foundation,  Hearing: 
Vol.  1.  1965.  89th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  1965,  pp. 
4«M70). 

"•legislative  recognition  of  this  problem 
*«•  Indicated  in  the  passage  of  Public  Law 
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92^03,  August  22,  1972,  which  required  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  transmit  to  both  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  copies 
of  all  international  agreements,  other  than 
treaties,  entered  Into  by  the  United  States. 
However,  these  agreements  are  to  be  trans- 
mitted after  the  fact  within  60  days  after 
their  signing;  thus,  Intensive  congressional 
consideration  Is  likely  to  occur  only  In  the 
most  unusual  circumstances  involving  severe 
legislative -executive  differences.  Also,  the 
sheer  number  of  such  agreements  militates 
against  their  In-depth  consideration  by  the 
Congress.  See  the  extensive  listing  of  such 
agreements  in:  U.S.,  Congress,  Senate,  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  Subcommittee  on 
Separation  of  Powers,  Congressional  Over- 
sight of  Executive  Agreements:  Hearings  on 
S  3475,  82nd  Cong.,  2nd  sess.,  April  and  May 
1972,  668  pp. 


WOMEN'S  ATHLETICS:    NO   SPORT- 
ING CHANCE 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

'    Wednesday,  May  22,  1974 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1972. 12- 
year-old  Maria  Pepe,  just  dropped  as 
pitcher  from  a  New  Jersey  Little  League 
team,  said: 

They  don't  do  nothing  for  girls  In  Ho- 
boken,  only  boys. 

This  year  they  are  doing  even  less  for 
girls  in  Hoboken — and  boys,  for  that 
matter;  the  conflict  over  girls  in  Little 
League  has  scuttled  teams  throughout 
New  Jersey. 

During  the  same  2  years,  controversy 
over  women  in  sports  has  delayed  en- 
forcement of  an  amendment  which  bans 
sex  discrimination  in  educational  insti- 
tutions. On  one  side  are  those  who  are 
rooting  for  the  right3  of  women  and 
girls;  lined  up  against  them:  the  Na- 
tional Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
and  the  National  Association  of  College 
Athletic  Directors — an  impressive  array 
of  college  athletic  interests. 

Women  in  sports  has  quickly  become 
the  most  visible  issue  in  the  fight  for 
women's  rights,  an  Issue  so  timely  and 
complex  that  the  Washington  Post  has 
published  an  excellent  four  part  series 
to  cover  it.  We  plan  to  submit  all  four 
over  the  next  several  weeks,  and  begin 
today  with  the  colorful  background 
article: 

No  Sporting  Chance 

(By  Bart  Barnes  and  Nancy  Scannell) 

The  biggest  major  sports  battle  of  the 
past  year  was  not  on  television.  It  did  not 
take  place  In  a  packed  stadium  before 
a  crowd  of  screaming  fans. 

It  happened  in  hundreds  of  courtrooms, 
In  the  offices  of  principals  and  coaches,  on 
Little  League  baseball  diamonds  and  at 
school  board  meetings. 

Women,  In  growing  numbers,  declared 
war  on  the  tradition  that  American  sport 
is  reserved  for  men  only. 

What  Is  happening  Is  a  revolution  that 
strikes  to  the  core  of  American  cvistom  and 
folkways. 

Competitive  sport  has  always  been  con- 
sidered to  be  a  way  to  develop  boys  Into 
men.  Girls  have  been  left  along  the  side- 
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lines,  cheering  the  boys  on — practicing  the 
supportive  role  they  could  expect  to  play  as 
women. 

The  sports  sex  revolution  now  has  the 
power  of  law  behind  It.  Currently  on  the 
books  and  being  readied  for  Implementation 
are  federal  regulations  that  extend  the  ban 
on  sex  discrimination  Into  the  area  of  com- 
petitive sport. 

The  new  regulations  could  cause  a  dra- 
matic overhauling  of  the  blg-tinie  men's  col- 
lege sports  system.  At  the  very  least  they 
win  lead  to  a  thorough  reappraisal  of  men"s 
athletics. 

Beyond  that,  the  awakening  of  the  wcman 
athlete  Is  part  of  a  fundamental  change  in 
woman's  role  in  our  culture.  Nowhere  does 
the  conflict  between  the  new  and  the  old 
attitudes  toward  women  generate  more 
sparks  than  on  the  playing  field. 

In  countless  studies  and  sun-eys  advocates 
of  Improved  sports  programs  for  women  and 
girls  have  found  that  sex  discrimination  In 
athletics  Is  ublquitlous  and  Ingrained. 

Examples : 

In  Waco,  Tex.,  the  public  schools  operated 
a  $250,000  athletic  program  for  boys  In  seven 
sports  but  spent  only  $970  on  girls'  athletics. 
A  study  by  Women's  Equity  Action  League 
found  that  of  $1  million  in  athletic  facilities 
and  equipment  only  tennis  balls  could  be 
used  by  girls  on  a  regtilar  basis.  Waco  schools 
therefore  currently  stand  to  lose  up  to  91 
mlUlon  In  federal  funds. 

A  survey  of  60  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  in  the  State  of  Washington  found 
not  one  where  the  physical  education  budget 
for  girls  was  even  60  per  cent  of  that  for 
boys. 

An  Investigation  of  athletics  In  the  public 
schools  of  Ann  Arbor.  Kilch.,  found  nearly 
10  times  as  much  money  has  been  spent  on 
boys'  athletics  as  on  girls'. 

At  the  University  of  Maryland,  there  is  an 
athletic  budget  of  $2,015,000  that  Includes 
100  football  scholarships  and  nine  In  basket- 
baU  at  a  cost  of  $2,840  apiece.  The  budfret 
for  women's  athletics  this  year  Is  $19,000,  or 
approximately  the  cost  of  seven  football 
players  for  one  year. 

A  coalition  of  eight  women's  organizations 
found  that  In  the  public  schools  of  Dallas, 
girls  accounted  for  only  five  per  cent  of  the 
more  than  9,000  students  between  grades 
eight  and  12  participating  In  Inter  scholastic 
sports.  Dallas  schoolgirls  are  effectively  de- 
nied use  of  nearly  $10  million  wcMth  of  pub- 
lic facilities  such  as  stadiums  and  field 
houses,  the  group  said  In  a  formal  complaint. 

These  figures  suggest  one  measure  of  how 
the  athletic  establishment  discriminates 
against  women.  But  women  say  their  prob- 
lems go  beyond  money  to  the  attitude  that 
It  Is  somehow  unfemlnlne  for  a  female  to 
demonstrate  ability  In  sports. 

This  and  three  subsequent  articles  will 
examine  how  the  ferment  In  athletics  has 
the  potential  to  recast  the  entire  sports  plc- 
t\ire  in  America  today  for  men  as  well  as 
women,  from  the  sandlot  to  the  college 
stadium. 

The  articles  are  based  on  scores  of  Inter- 
views with  athletes,  coaches,  athletic  direc- 
tors, representatives  of  national  sports  orga- 
nizations, school  and  government  officials, 
leaders  in  the  women's  movement  and  on 
research  papers  and  cotirt  documents. 

They  will  discuss  bow  Implications  of 
what's  happening  go  beyond  athletics,  for 
In  many  ways  the  sports  revolution  is  a 
microcosm  of  the  women's  movement. 

The  movement  already  has  surfaced  at  the 
elementary  school  level  In  protests  that 
textbooks  tend  to  stereotype  girls  as  passive 
creatures.  Boys  when  they  appear  in  the 
elementary  texts  are  usually  active  and  com- 
peting.  Olrls   tend   to  be   shown   In   frlUy 
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dresses,    wnlllng    pleasantly    and    helping 
mother  around   the   bouse. 

In  hundreds  of  conflicts  from  Maine  to 
California,  the  concept  of  sports  as  one  of  the 
last  bastions  of  male  supremacy  la  under- 
going a  sustained  attack.  Women— and  some 
men — are  demanding  that  tbetr  daughters 
have  an  opportunity  equal  to  that  of  their 
sons  to  share  In  the  q>ortB  programs,  facili- 
ties and  equipment  of  tha  nation's  public 
schools. 

Women  have  become  jockeys,  letter-win- 
ning football  players,  wrestlers  and  boxers 
In  the  last  few  years.  But  such  accomplish- 
ments still  are  exceptions  to  a  generally  rigid 
rule. 

And  often  they  are  met  with  diehard  re- 
slsUnce  from  the  male  athletic  establish- 
ment. 

The  New  Jersey  Superior  Court,  In  a  de- 
cision expected  to  have  nationwide  impact, 
ruled  this  March  that  girls  must  be  per- 
mitted to  play  Little  League  baseball  along 
with  boys. 

Philip  DeMarco.  a  salesman  from  Middle- 
town,  NJ..  and  chairman  of  the  Save  the 
Little  League  of  New  Jersey  Committee,  said 
many  leagues  across  the  state  will  simply 
close  this  year  rather  than  admit  girls. 

"The  Little  League  has  been  a  viable  or- 
ganization and  a  service,  especially  to  boys 
In  this  state,  and  it's  going  right  down  the 
sewer,  •  DeMarco  said.  "Our  rights  have  been 
taken  away.  I  will  not  be  part  and  parcel  of 
this  tyjje  of  operation." 

The  New  Jersey  decision  grew  out  of  a  rul- 
ing last  November  by  the  State's  Civil  Rights 
Commission  that  barred  Little  League  from 
discriminating  against  girls  while  using  pub- 
lic parks  and  playgrounds. 

"The  Institution  of  Little  League  Is  as 
American  as  the  hot  dog  and  apple  pie." 
hearing  examiner  Silvia  Pressler  said.  "There 
is  no  reason  why  that  part  of  Americana 
should  be  withheld  from  girls." 

Maria  Pepe,  a  then  12-year-old  pitcher  in 
Hoboken,  started  the  battle  two  years  ago. 
She  won  a  place  on  a  team  but  was  drop- 
ped because  Little  League  rules  prohibit 
girls.  The  National  Organization  of  Women 
took  up  her  case. 

"They  don't  do  nothing  for  girls  In  Ho- 
boken. only  boys."  Maria  said  at  the  time. 
Three  years  ago,  two  high  school  girls  In 
Connecticut  v,ent  to  court  when  they  were 
denied  places  on  their  school  track  and 
swimming  teams. 

In  a  1971  decision,  .since  reversed  by  a 
federal  court,  a  state  Judge  held : 

"The  present  generation  of  our  younger 
male  population  has  not  become  so  decadent 
that  boys  will  experience  a  thrill  by  defeating 
girls  In  running  contests  whether  the  girls 
be  members  of  their  own  team  or  an  ad- 
versary team.  Athletic  competition  builds 
character  in  our  boys.  We  do  not  need  that 
kind  of  character  in  our  girls,  the  women 
of  tomorrow." 

The  case  was  tied  up  In  covirt  for  two 
years;  finally,  a  year  ago  In  January,  the 
Connecticut  high  school,  athletic  associa- 
tion amended  Its  rules  to  let  girls  compete 
with  boys. 

But  It  Is  at  the  college  level,  where  vast 
sums  are  set  aside  for  recruiting,  scholar- 
ships, public  relations  and  expensive  ath- 
letic equipment  for  men.  that  the  tremors 
are  being  felt  most  keenly.  Some  in  the  ath- 
letic establishment  are  bracing  for  an  earth- 
quake. What's  at  stake  Is  nothing  less  than 
the  continuation  of  old-time,  big-time  col- 
lege sports. 

The  regulations  to  Title  9  of  the  1972 
Education  Amendments  are  Intended  by 
Congress  to  bar  sexual  discrimination  to  a 
number  of  ar^as  including  athletics.  The 
penalty  for  violation  is  the  loss  of  federal 
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fundtog,  a  price  few  school  systems  or  uni- 
versities could  pay. 

Proposed  guidelines  drafted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  took 
two  years  to  write,  primarily  because  of  the 
sensitivity  of  the  athletic  section.  They  have 
been  circulated  unofficially  throughout  the 
athletic  establishment  although  the  period 
for  official  comment  for  the  record  has  not 
yet  begun. 

One  of  the  more  far-reaching  and  con- 
troversial sections  provides  that  recipients  of 
federal  aid  such  as  Institutions  and  school 
systems: 

"Shall  not  dlacrlnUnate  therein  on  the 
basis  of  sex  to  the  selection  of  sports  or 
levels  of  competition,  provision  of  equipment 
or  supplies,  scheduUng  of  games  and  prac- 
tice times,  travel  and  per  diem  allowance, 
awarding  of  athletic  scholarships,  opportu- 
nity to  receive  coaching  and  instruction,  as- 
signment of  coaches  and  Instructors,  provi- 
sion of  locker  rooms,  practice  or  competitive 
facilities,  provision  of  medical  and  tralntog 
facilities  and  services,  publicity  or  other- 
wise." 

To  Walter  Byers,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association,  the 
regulations  are  ominous  Indeed.  They  mean, 
he  says,  the  "possible  doom  of  Intercollegiate 
sports.  It  has  taken  us  60  years  to  reach  our 
level  of  amateur  sports  In  this  country." 

In  plato  English,  Byers  and  sports  direc- 
tors arotind  the  country  are  afraid  the  gov- 
ernment will  force  them  to  spend  more  money 
on  women's  sports  and  so  starve  the  already 
hard-pressed  men's  programs. 

Only  10  per  cent  of  the  college  athletic 
departments  to  the  United  States  are  able 
to  finance  their  athletic  budget  with  the  In- 
come from  revenues-producing  sports.  The 
other  90  per  cent  must  dip  into  public  money. 
At  the  University  of  Maryland,  athletic  di- 
rector Jim  Kehoe  calls  the  proposed  gulde- 
Itoes  "unfair,  unreasonable  and  impractical." 
They  fall,  he  says,  to  recognize  the  "cold, 
hard  facts  of  life"  In  trytog  to  run  an  athletic 
program  off  two  moneymaklng  sports,  foot- 
ball and  basketball. 

And  editorial  and  sports  writers  In  the  na- 
tional media  have  Joined  In  the  outcry. 

"After  all  what  are  we  after,  a  race  of 
Amazons?  Do  you  want  to  bring  home  a  com- 
panion or  a  broad  that  chews  tobacco?"  said 
Purman  Blsher,  sports  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal  in  a  column  In  the  March  9  issue 
of  The  Sporting  News.  "What  do  you  want 
for  the  darling  daughter,  a  boudoir  or  a  lock- 
er room  full  of  cussing  and  bruises?  A  moth- 
er for  your  grandchildren  or  a  hysterectomy? 
.  .  .  educated  their  men  to  handle  situations 
worse  than  this,  then  we  deserve  feminiza- 
tion." 

In  the  Washington  Poet  on  April  21,  sports 
columnist  William  Barry  Furlong  also 
launched  a  scathtog  attack  on  women  ath- 
letes: "The  clean  hard  sexist  fact  Is  that 
there  are  at  least  three  other  things  I'm 
going  to  examtoe  about  a  woman — fotu-.  on 
the  chance  she  has  a  brain — before  I  even 
begin  to  think  about  her  golf  swing."  At  other 
points  to  the  coliman.  Purlong  refers  to 
woman  athletes  as  "grotesquerles." 

HEW's  Owen  Gregory,  the  lawyer  in  charge 
of  drafting  the  Title  9  guidelines,  emphat- 
IcaUy  denies  they  are  Intended  to  destroy 
men's  sports. 

"Prom  the  school  representatives  I've 
talked  to.  I  certainly  think  it  will  have  a 
substantial  effect  at  most  schools.  I  don't 
think  that  change  spells  disaster,  however." 
.  A  good  deal  of  the  reaction  so  far  to  Title 
9.  Gregory  says,  has  been  panicky  and  alarm- 
ist, and  some  of  it  deliberately  distorted. 
While  the  guidelines  do  requb«  that  women 
be  given  an  equal  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  sports,  she  said,  they  do  not  require 
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a  down-the-mlddle   division   of  everythlnt 
tocludlng  money  and  scholarships.         ^^ 
What  the  legislation  Is  aimed  at,  she  nu 
Is  ellmlnattog  such  Instances  as: 

"When  a  woman's  track  team  organized 
a  meet  the  year  before,  and  the  week  b«fo« 
the  meet  the  men's  track  coach  called  u^ 
said,  "We  need  It  (the  track)  for  practlod 
and  you  have  to  cancel"  and  they  canceled. 
That  plainly  is  wrong. 

"When  a  men's  hockey  team  la  given  ex- 
penses and  transportation  to  go  to  Olympk 
tryouts  and  the  women  wanted  to  go  for 
flg\ire  skattog  and  they  wouldn't  let  them  go 
Public  funds  were  used  to  transport  the  men! 
When  men  are  transported  by  airplane*  and 
given  a  big  steak  the  night  before  the  game 
and  the  women  are  giving  bake  sales  in  onler 
to  afford  a  bus  to  take  them  and  their  pe*n« 
butter  sandwiches  in  brown  bags  .  .  .  w^en 
locker  rooms  are  available  only  to  the  men 
.  .  .  when  swimming  pools  are  available  only 
after  9  p.m.  so  the  women  go  over  then  ud 
have  to  wear  their  wet  suits  home  in  the 
snow  .  .  .  and  then  they  say  that  woman 
aren't  Interested  to  sports.  Well,  you  loai 
your  Interest  when  you're  freezing  to  death 
to  your  wet  suit." 

Indeed,  the  women's  Issue  extends  even  to 
the  question  of  athletic  scholarships  fa 
women,  an  extremely  controversial  issue  with 
Important  Implications.  Until  a  year  ago. 
the  associates  that  govern  Intercolleglata 
sp>orta  competition  for  women  barred  tO 
women  on  athletic  scholarships  from  com- 
petition. 

But  last  year  the  ban  was  lifted  after  IS 
women  tennis  players  on  athletic  scholv* 
ships  at  Florida's  Broward  Community  Col. 
lege  and  Marymount  College  filed  a  lawsuit  Id 
federal  court. 

Still,  the  number  of  women  getting  a  col' 
lege  education  through  an  athletic  scholar- 
ship is  only  a  fraction  of  the  estimated 
50,000  males,  athletes  on  whom  such  scboola 
as  Ohio  State  and  Penn  State  depend  to  op- 
erate their  multlmllllon-doUar  sports  pro- 
grams. And  It's  those  programs  that  may  feel 
the  impact  of  the  women's  movement  most 
acutely. 


prrrsBURaH's  newspapers  are 

BACK 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or   PKNNSTXVAmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  May  22,  1974 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Pltts- 
burgh's  two  great  newspapers,  the  morn- 
ing Post-Gazette  and  the  afternoon 
Press,  are  back  In  circulation  after  • 
46-day  strike  shutdown  which  left  a  v«y 
important  part  of  the  Nation  without 
adequate  news  coverage. 

I  Join  the  people  of  the  Pittsburgli 
community  in  welcoming  the  papers 
back.  To  say  they  were  missed  is  a  mon- 
umental understatement.  TV  and  radio 
admittedly  was  imable  to  fill  the  voW. 
The  fine  papers  in  neighboring  cities 
such  as  the  McKeesport,  Pa.,  Dally  News 
could  not  keep  full  pace  with  the  in- 
creased demands  upon  them. 

Our  newspapers  render  a  service  which 
we  too  often  fail  to  appreciate  wbOe 
they  are  in  regular  publication.  Tba 
bring  word  of  community  activities. 
They  publish  obituaries.  They  teU  of 
weddings.  They  keep  us  informed  of  the 
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life  about  us  to  the  point  where  we  more 
meaningfully  can  play  our  part  in  it. 

I  realize  that  some  newspapers  in  our 
country  have  been  imder  attack  on  the 
grounds  of  bias  in  their  news  rei>orts  on 
Government  and  for  violations  of  the 
rights  of  persons  in  public  life  who  have 
met  their  probing  scorn. 

But  on  balance,  we  are  the  most  for- 
tunate people  in  the  world  in  having 
newspapers  which  are  highly  informa- 
tive as  well  as  vigiliant  in  what  they  con- 
sider the  public  interest.  More  than  this, 
we  have  in  our  papers  the  data  which  is 
so  necessary  to  us — the  information  on 
our  schools,  our  churches,  our  clubs,  our 
local  governments,  our  spirts,  and  all  the 
other  ingredients  which  make  up  the 
compoimd  of  American  society. 

The  peoplft  of  Pittsburgh  are  well 
aware  of  this  now — after  46  days  without 
newspapers.  Store  sales  were  off.  Enter- 
tainment programs  failed  to  draw  as  they 
would  have  otherwise.  Even  the  Pitts- 
burgh Pirates  got  off  to  a  poor  attend- 
ance start  this  season  at  their  new 
Three  Rivers  Stadium  and  have  slumped 
very  badly  on  the  playing  field.  Perhaps 
they  have  needed  the  attention  of  the 
sports  writers.  They  are  getting  it  now. 

I  am  interested,  inasmuch  as  part  of 
Pittsburgh  is  in  my  district,  at  what  the 
TV  and  radlb  news  people  have  said 
about  their  inabUity  to  fin  the  big  news 
gap  while  the  papers  went  unpublished. 
They  tried  manfully  to  do  their  duty 
to  the  public.  Some  publicized  lists  of 
obituaries.  Suburban  affairs  got  unprec- 
edented attention.  Efforts  were  made  to 
explain  new  home  rule  charters  which 
were  on  the  primary  election  ballots  of 
Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  County. 

"But  we  feel  strongly  that  any  time 
there  isn't  a  paper,  it  is  a  tragedy  for 
the  community."  said  Bill  Aber.  KDKA- 
TV  news  editor.  "There  are  a  lot  of 
things  we  can't  do,  like  running  the  clas- 
sified ads,  obits,  vital  statistics  and  legal 
advertising.  And  we  carmot  provide  the 
indepth  coverage  the  papers  can.  The 
feeling  is  one  of  frustration." 

Mr.  Aber'':  comment  was  echoed  by 
others  among  Pittsburgh  broadcasters. 
And  I  am  certain,  too,  that  he  spoke  for 
the  people  generally.  The  papers  were 
sorely  missed.  We  are  all  glad  they  are 
back.  Indeed,  their  first  post  shutdown 
editions  seemed  to  send  a  new  burst  of 
life  through  Pittsburgh,  a  feeling  akin  to 
that  which  comes  with  quick ,  recovery 
from  a  depressive  illness. 
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ON  THE  NEED  FOR  BETTER  BILIN- 
GUAL EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  22,  1974 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago,  the  House  General  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  held  hearings  in  New  York  City 
on  the  subject  of  bilingual  education.  At 
that  time,  I  testified  as  to  the  need  for 
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increased  fimding  of  these  bilingual  pro- 
grams as  well  as  the  need  to  have  all 
ethnic  groups  be  able  to  fully  participate 
in  these  important  programs. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings,  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  serving  as 
spokesmen  for  various  ethnic  groups  tes- 
tified on  the  urgent  need  to  Increase 
funding  for  bilingual  education.  One  of 
these  organizations  was  HANAC,  the 
Hellenic- American  Neighborhood  Activi- 
ties Committee. 

HANAC  is  a  New  York  City-wide  orga- 
nization created  in  November  of  1972  in 
response  to  the  needs  of  the  growing 
Greek-American  community  in  New 
York  City.  It  is  funded  by  the  city  to 
both  study  the  needs  and  develop  serv- 
ices to  assist  the  Greek  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  would  like  to  insert  HANAC's  tes- 
timony at  the  bilingual  hearings.  Their 
analysis  of  the  problems  as  well  as  their 
recommendations  for  improvements  in 
bilingual  educational  programs  are 
worthy  of  my  colleagues'  consideration. 
The  key  to  success  in  this  world  con- 
tinues to  be  guided  on  a  decent  educa- 
tion, and  a  decent  education  is  a  funda- 
mental right  which  all  children  regard- 
less of  their  nationality  should  be  able  to 
enjoy. 

The  testimony  follows: 

TESTIMONT  or  HANAC 
In  Decemt>er  1973  HANAC  completed  Its 
study  on  the  needs  and  problems  of  the 
Oreek-Amerlcan  community  to  New  York 
City.  A  major  part  of  the  study  fociissed  on 
bl-ltogual  education  and  EIngllsh  as  a  sec- 
ond langiiage.  Briefly,  the  study  documented 
that  there  are  approximately  350,000  Greeks 
In  New  York  City,  along  with  a  yearly  Oreek 
Immigrant  Influx  to  the  United  States  of 
40,000.  most  of  whom  eventiially  settle  to 
New  York.  Among  these  Greeks  It  would  be 
a  conservative  estimate  to  say  that  90% 
have  a  language  problem.  This  not  only  Is  a 
handicap  to  the  adults,  but  poses  a  critical 
problem  to  the  educational  process  of  their 
children  and  the  difficulty  which  their 
children  experience  to  learning  English  and 
maintaining  a  satisfactory  academic  level 
of  achievement.  Their  needs  have  been 
largely  ignored. 

The  Greek  chUd's  educational  problem  Is 
intensified  when  one  takes  into  considera- 
tion that  he  or  she  has  already  been  edu- 
cated to  some  degree  to  an  alphabet  and 
phonetics  different  from  those  of  the  English 
language  and  the  romance  languages.  Greek 
children  who  master  the  new  alphabet  and 
Its  phonetics  learn  to  read  well,  but  have 
difficulty  comprehendtog  what  they  read. 
This  represents  special  cognitive  problems, 
which  we  hope  to  study  further.  An  addi- 
tional problem  facing  the  teachtag  of  the 
Immigrant  Oreek  child  Is  that  the  teacher 
is  handicapped  In  his  or  her  efforts  by  the 
lack  of  appropriate  and  sufficient  educational 
materials.  The  result  Is  that  makeshift  ma- 
terials are  developed  to  fill  the  void.  If  In- 
telligent and  significant  bl-ltogual  programs 
are  to  be  developed  It  is  essential  that  the 
necessary  books  and  other  learning  materials 
be  developed  and  made  available  to 
teachers. 

A  further  need  is  to  recruit  Oreek  bl-lto- 
gual teachers  who  are  familiar  with  the  lan- 
guage and  culture  of  the  Oreek  Immigrant 
child.  The  bl-ltogual  teacher  can  offer  a 
sense  of  security  to  the  child  which  comes 
from  an  vu^derstandlng  and  acceptance  of 
his  origins.  Greater  attempts  must  be  made 
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to  reach  out  and  Involve  the  immigrant  par- 
ents to  the  education  of  their  children. 

The  question  of  cultural  background  Is 
important  in  assessing  the  younger  chUd's 
school  adjustment.  At  the  HANAC  office, 
there  have  been  a  number  of  cases  where 
concerned  and  sometimes  outraged  mothers 
came  to  us  to  complain  that  their  children 
have  come  home  from  school  saying,  "I  wish 
I  did  not  have  to  be  Greek."  To  us,  such  In- 
cidents are  symptomatic  of  the  fact  that  to 
the  cultural  and  educational  patterns  in  our 
schools,  there  are  elements  which  faU  to  pre- 
serve the  pride  and  dignity  In  each  child's 
feeltogs  towards  his  own  Identity  and  ethnic 
roots. 

HANAC's  studies  repeatedly  uncovered  the 
fact  that  the  Greek  Imnolgrant  child  was  not 
a  disciplinary  problem  in  the  sense  of  being 
disruptive  to  the  classroom.  To  the  contrary, 
the  Oreek  child  was  described  as  betog  shy. 
and  often  withdrawn.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  this  Is  a  cultural  reaction  for  the  Greek 
child  to  response  to  the  frustrations  he  faces 
to  school.  It  Is  potentially  more  damaging  to 
the  child  than  acttog-out  would  be.  as  it 
both  hampers  his  educational  progress  and 
at  the  same  time  does  not  focus  on  the 
fact  that  he  has  problems.  It  Is  HANAC's 
potot  of  view  that  bl-ltogual  studies,  plus 
auxiliary  programs  for  the  child,  wovild  act 
in  a  therajjeutic  manner  to  overcome  the 
psychological  problems  before  they  became 
too  serious. 

The  recent  Lau  vs.  Nichols  Supreme  Court 
decision  potots  up  the  discriminatory  nature 
of  an  educational  system  which  does  not 
provide  a  bl-Ungual  program  for  a  non-Eng- 
llsh-speaktog  mtaorlty.  At  this  time  to  the 
New  York  City  public  schools  96%  of  the 
non-English-speaking  Greek  children  are 
being  denied  the  full  benefits  of  public  edu- 
cation. Based  on  HANAC's  findings  and  eval- 
uation of  present  conditions  It  recommends 
urgently  that  Immediate  steps  be  taken  to 
correct  the  present  state  of  affairs.  Specific- 
ally. HANAC  recommends: 

1.  The  establishment  of  the  position  of  a 
New  York  City  Coordinator  of  Oreek  bi- 
lingual education  The  purpose  would  be  to 
Insure  the  beglnntog  of  a  comprehensive 
city-wide  approach  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Greek -speaktog  child. 

2.  The  exploration  of  potential  funding 
sources  on  the  federal,  state  and  city  levels. 

3.  The  formation  of  organizations  of  par- 
ents to  become  Involved  actively  to  the  edu- 
cation of  their  chUdren. 

4.  The  institution  of  an  totenslve  and  ex- 
tensive recruitment  of  Greek  bl-ltogual 
teachers. 

5.  The  development  of  Oreek  bl-ltogual 
educational  materials. 

An  area  of  great  concern  Is  that  legal  re- 
quirements may  be  acting  to  prevent  needed 
programs  from  reaching  a  minority  differen- 
tiated by  language.  At  present  there  Is  not 
one  "ntle  vn  bl-ltogual  program  for  Oreek 
children  to  the  entire  nation.  We  respect- 
fully submit  that  more  can  be  done  to  behalf 
of  the  Oreek  child  who  presently  is  being 
educationally  disadvantaged  for  lack  of  such 
programs.  Rather  than  look  backward. 
HANAC  would  suggest  that  we  begin  to 
formulate  the  means  by  which  such  pro- 
grams can  be  Instituted  to  the  schools. 

In  passtog.  it  should  not  be  overlooked 
that  there  Is  a  proportionate  need  for  bl- 
Ungual  education  to  the  adult  community  of 
the  Oreek-Amerlcan  Immigrants  as  well  as 
among  their  chUdren. 

It  would  seem  to  be  tocumbent  upon  the 
Office  of  Education.  Dept.  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  to  tovestlgate  the  needs 
expressed  by  the  Community  and  then  take 
appropriate  action  to  fulfill  those  needs. 
Between  the  HEW.  the  local  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  Community.  It  should  be- 
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come  apparent  that  It  is  possible  to  work 
out  a  program  conforming  to  the  law  tmd 
satisfactory  to  the  Greek-American  Com- 
munity. 

In  other  words.  If  there  Is  a  real  need.  It 
should  be  recognized  as  such.  The  Subcom- 
mittee surely  can  revise  existing  legislation 
to  Implement  these  proposals.  We  at  HANAC 
put  oiirselves — our  experience  and  energies — 
at  your  disposal,  with  the  fervent  hope  that 
an  early  conclusion  may  be  reached  in  order 
to  develop  better  conditions  of  learning  for 
the  children  of  the  Oreek  Community. 
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a  40  per  cent  drop  in  spending  on  Improve- 
ments. 

Governor  Wilson  can  still  demonstrate  his 
good  faith  in  seeking  a  law  fair  to  tenants 
and  owners  by  vetoing  the  measure  now  be- 
fore him  and  putting  rent  control  on  the 
agenda  of  the  special  session  he  plans  to  call. 


Maij  22,  19  H 


REGRESSIVE     RENT     MEASURE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  22.  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  16, 
the  New  York  State  Legislature  passed  a 
rent-regulation  bill  designed  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  a  number  of  conserva- 
tive Republican  assemblymen.  The  bill 
ignored  many  of  the  provisions  of  Gov- 
ernor Wilson's  proposed,  and  reasonable, 
rent  control  bill. 

Vacancy  decontrol  will  continue  to  af- 
flict the  tenants  of  New  York  City  land- 
lords rule.  Albany  has  failed  to  provide 
adequate  protection  for  tenants  against 
rent-gouging  and  intolerable  living  con- 
ditions. As  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  May  17  indicates, 
the  system  approved  by  the  legislature 
has  been  sho-vn  to  be  inefifective  and  in- 
equitable. By  not  requiring  fair  and  ef- 
fective rent  procedures,  the  legislature 
has  condoned  victimizing  of  tenants  by 
landlords. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  17,  1974  J 
RxTNOuT  ON  Rents 

In  the  shambles  of  the  adjournment  rush 
at  Albany,  the  Republican  majority  In  the 
State  Legislature — with  clandestine  help 
from  Governor  Wilson — has  undone  the 
serLslble  rent  control  bUl  agreed  upon  by  the 
Governor.  Mayor  Beame  and  a  bipartisan 
coalition  of  legislators  from  New  York  City. 
In  its  place,  the  Legislature  has  enacted  a 
meas\ire  that  provides  almost  no  relief  from 
the  irre.'-.ponslble  vacancy  decontrol  law 
adopted  three  years  ago. 

Under  the  new  measure,  tenants  wanting 
to  move  Into  a  vacant  apartment  will  have 
to  accept  whatever  rent  the  landlord  decides 
to  set;  only  after  they  have  committed  them- 
selves can  the  tenants  flle  an  application 
with  the  rent  stabilization  authorities  chal- 
lenging the  figure's  fairness.  Landlords  get 
better  protection  than  tenants  in  the  yard- 
sticks for  determining  fairness,  and  tenants 
win  be  further  disadvantaged  by  Albany's 
scrapping  of  a  proposed  "warranty  of  habita- 
billty"  that  would  have  compeUed  landlords 
to  fvimlsh  decent  maintenance. 

The  Governor's  apparent  intention  to  sign 
this  lopsided  measure  is  particularly  Inexcus- 
able in  the  light  of  the  findings  of  the  Tem- 
porary State  Commission  on  Living  Costs, 
appointed  by  his  predecessor.  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller,  with  the  primary  purpose  of  re- 
viewing the  operation  of  vacancy  decontrol. 
That  commission  found  that  the  law  had 
failed  to  meet  the  test  of  equity  In  its  first 
thirty  months.  Rents  in  vacancy  decon- 
troUed  apartments  were  up  52  per  cent,  but 
there  were  no  overall  dividends  for  tenants 
on  the  basis  of  better  service  or  renovation. 
On   the  contrary,   the  commission  reported 
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HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  22,  1974 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  the  prelim- 
inary report  of  the  observer  mission  sent 
to  Chile  by  the  International  Commis- 
sion of  Jurists.  The  mission  visited  Chile 
from  April  19  to  28.  The  members  of  the 
mission  are  listed  below. 

The  report  contains  the  following  con- 
clusions : 

First,  ill-treatment,  sometimes 
amounting  to  severe  torture  is  carried 
out  systematically  by  some  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  interrogation; 

Second,  due  process  is  severely  lacking 
in  the  military  trials;  and 

Third,  approximately  10,000  persons 
are  being  held  as  political  prisoners — 
charges  are  often  not  filed  against  them 
and  many  are  held  "incommunicado"  for 
long  periods. 

Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittees  on  In- 
ter-American Affairs  and  International 
Organizations  and  Movements  have  been 
holding  a  series  of  hearings  on  the  hu- 
man rights  situation  in  Chile.  On  May  23 
the  subcommittees  will  be  hearing  from 
one  of  the  members  of  the  ICJ  observer 
mission — Mr.  Covey  Oliver,  former  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs.  On  June  11  the  sub- 
committees will  be  hearing  from  a  De- 
partment of  State  spokesman. 

I  beUeve  these  hearings  are  particu- 
larly timely  in  view  of  the  administra- 
tion's request  to  the  Congress  to  provide 
Chile  with  nearly  $85  million  in  bilateral 
U.S.  economic  assistance,  military  assist- 
ance, and  credit  sales.  For  Chile,  the  ad- 
ministration is  requesting  $800,000  in 
military  assistance — grants — and  $20,- 
500,000  in  military  sales  credit.  Congress 
should,  I  believe,  take  a  very  close  look 
at  the.se  requests.  A  government  which  Is 
committing  repressive  acts  against  its 
people,  as  the  International  Commission 
of  Jurists'  report  reveals,  should  not  be 
entitled  to  American  arms.  As  Members 
of  Congress  we  nm  the  risk  of  being  ac- 
complices In  these  repressive  acts  if  these 
arms  become  the  instruments  of  oppres- 
sion. 
The  reports  follow : 

Preliminary  Ritort  op  ICJ  Mission  to 
Chile 

A  three  member  mission  visited  Chile  from 
19  to  28  April  1974  on  behalf  of  the  Inter- 
national Conunlsslcn  of  Jurists  to  enquire 
Into  the  legal  situation  with  regard  to  hu- 
man rights 

The  delegation  was  composed  of: 

Mr.  Niall  MacDermott.  Secretary-General 
of  the  ICJ  and  former  Minister  of  State  In 
the  U.K.  government. 

Professor  Covey   Oliver,   Professor   of  In- 


ternational Law  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, former  US  ambassador  to  Colombia 
and  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  SUte  for 
Inter-American  Affairs  in  the  US  State  De- 
partment, 

Dr.  Kurt  Madlener.  specialist  in  Spanish 
and  Latin-American  penal  law  at  the  Max 
Planck  Institute  of  International  and  Com- 
parative Penal  Law.  Freiburg-lm-Breiseau 
West  Germany. 

The  delegation  met  various  Mlnisten 
Judges,  advocates,  academic  lawyers  and' 
others  concerned  with  human  rights.  Includ- 
ing Cardln.ll  Raul  SUva  Henrlques. 

In  the  atUched  preliminary  report  the 
mission  expresses  the  view  that  present  Ju- 
dicial procedures  and  safeguards  do  not 
meet  the  minimum  standards  which  Chile 
is  bound  to  observe  under  Article  3  of  the 
Geneva  Conventions,  1949.  In  particular 
they  state  that  Ill-treatment,  sometimes 
amounting  to  severe  torture  is  carried  out 
systematicaUy  by  some  of  those  responsible 
for  Interrogation. 

The  procedures  In  political  trials  before 
the  Military  Courts  were  found  to  be  very 
summary  with  the  role  of  the  defense  lawyer 
severely  restricted.  Prom  the  decisions  of 
these  Courts  there  is  no  appeal,  even  when 
serious  errors  of  law  have  occurred. 

The  mission  obtained  the  impression  that 
the  numbers  of  political  prisoners  have  been 
substantially  reduced  In  the  last  three 
months,  but  that  -tnany  arrests  are  still 
being  made  and  th|t  most  prisoners  are 
held  without  charges  being  filed  against 
them.  They  estimate  a  total  of  10  000  persons 
In  custody  in  one  form  or  another.  Persons 
are  sometimes  arrested  anonymously  by  plain 
clothes  men  in  vehicles  without  number 
plates  which  makes  It  impossible  to  tell  who 
has  arrested  them  or  where  they  are  being 
held.  Mcny  are  held  "Incommunicado"  for 
long  periods. 

The  mission  recommended  that  an  appeal 
system  and  other  procedure l  safeguards  be 
Introduced  and  that  steps  be  taken  by  the 
Chilean  authorities  to  reduce  the  risk  of  Ill- 
treatment  of  prisoners.  In  particular  the 
delegation  recommended  that: 

(1)  the  maximum  permitted  time  for  hold- 
ing a  prisoner  "Incommunicado"  should  be 
strictly  enforced: 

(2)  relatives  should  be  Informed  of  the  ar- 
resting authority  and  place  of  detention: 

(3)  lawyers  should  have  access  to  their 
clients  at  any  stage  after  the  Initial  period 
of  "incommunicado". 

These  recommendations  have  been  for- 
warded to  the  ChUean  authorities. 

With  resrect  to  the  situation  of  foreigners 
who  had  to  come  to  Chile  as  refugees  before 
the  military  coup  and  then  wished  to  leave, 
the  mission  states  that  the  matter  has  been 
substantially  resolved  In  accordance  with 
Chile's  obligations  under  international  law. 

1.  We  visited  Chile  on  behalf  of  t^e  ICJ 
from  19-28  Aprtl  1974  to  enquire  Into  the 
legal  situation  concerning  the  protection  of 
human  rights.  The  principal  purpose  of  our 
mission  was  to  Investiorate  the  leTSl  safe- 
guards at  present  In  force  in  Chile  for  the 
protection  of  persons  detained  for  political 
and  security  reasons. 

2.  We  had  meetings  with  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  the 
Members  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Council 
of  the  CoUege  of  Advocates,  Cardinal  Raul 
SUva  Henrlques,  and  a  large  number  of  other 
persons  Including  many  practicing  lawyers 
and  professors  of  law  with  experience  of  the 
problems  we  were  enquiring  into.  We  were 
greatly  assisted  by  the  Staff  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Cooperation  for  Peace  in  Chile.  This 
is  an  interdenominational  organization 
sponsored  by  the  Catholic.  Protestant  and 
Jewish  communities  to  provide  legal  and 
other  assistance  to  detainees  and  their  fami- 
lies. They  have  an  unparalleled  knowledge  of 
the  situation  with  which  we  were  concerned. 

3.  We  will  first  make  a  few  brief  remarks 
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about  the  context  within  which  the  present 
lani  system  Is  operating. 

4.  It  became  lucreaslngly  evident  to  us  that 
diUeans  are  stlU  deeply  and  passionately 
divided  by  the  events  leading  up  to  and  fol- 
lowing the  military  coup  on  September  11, 
1973  and  that  It  will  take  some  time  to  heal 
XUb  wounds  of  the  past,  but  we  hope  that 
tbe  Junta  will  before  long  Indicate  the  pe- 
riod of  time  within  which  they  expect  to  be 
able  to  return  the  country  to  civilian  rule,  it 
It  to  us,  and  we  beUeve  to  all  Chileans,  un- 
tiiinkable  that  Chile  should  be  numbered 
among  the  totalitarian  states.  It  is  a  coun- 
try with  a  deep  and  long  tradition  of  respect 
for  democratic  freedom  under  the  rule  of 
law.  An  expression  of  intent  to  restore  democ- 
racy with  a  definite  and  reasonably  short 
period  would,  we  believe  have  a  stabilizing 
effect,  help  the  process  of  healing  to  which 
we  have  referred,  and  enable  a  phased 
restoration  of  basic  human  rights. 

6.  Chile  is  at  present  ruled  by  decree  follow- 
ing the  proclamation  by  the  Military  Junta 
of  a  "state  jjf  siege"  and  "state  of  war".  Fol- 
lowing these  proclamations  all  normal  demo- 
cratic liberties  are  suspended,  including  press 
freedom,  the  rights  of  association  and  assem- 
bly, freedom  of  speech,  trade  union  rights, 
ttie  right  to  strike  and  freedom  of  education. 
No  political  activity  Is  allowed.  The  political 
parties  of  the  former  coalition  government 
have  been  declared  lUegal  and  other  parties 
have  been  suspended.  A  curfew  at  night  Is  In 
force. 

6.  The  explanation  given  for  these  and 
other  severe  restrictions  on  traditional  free- 
doms are  the  need  for  a  temporary  period  of 
control  in  order  to  reduce  the  divisions  of  the 
past,  and  to  enable  the  security  authorities  to 
overcome  the  potentially  violent  forces  of  op- 
position which  are  believed  to  exist  under- 
ground and  across  the  national  frontiers, 
with  substantial  supplies  of  weapons  clandes- 
tinely imfjorted  under  the  previous  regime. 

7.  In  examining  the  legal  system  now  In 
operation  we  have  accepted  the  hypothesis 
that  an  emergency  situation  prevails  In  Chile 
and  we  have  looked  to  see  whether  there  are 
those  minimum  legal  safeguards  and  protec- 
tions of  individuals  rights  which  are  to  be 
looked  for  even  in  a  serious  stats  of  emer- 
gency. More  particularly,  our  concern  has 
been  to  ascertain  whether.  In  accordance 
with  Chile's  International  obligations  in  time 
of  Internal  war  ( under  Article  3  of  the  Gen- 
eva Conventions,  1949),  there  are  In  force 
those  "Judicial  guarantees  which  are  recog- 
nized as  indispensable  by  civilized  pjeople." 

8.  Our  enquiry  fo  ussed  in  particular  upon 
the  legal  aspects  of  the  arrest  and  trial  of 
persona  susp-cted  of  having  committed  of- 
fences for  political  reasons  and  the  arrest 
of  persons  whose  preventive  or  administra- 
tive detention  Is  thought  necessary  on 
grounds  of  Internal  security.  No  official  sta- 
tistics are  published  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons arrested  and  held  in  custody  for  these 
purposes.  We  ar^satlsfled  that  the  total  has 
been  very  greatly  reduced  in  the  last  three 
months,  perhaps  by  as  much  as  60 '"c. 

On  the  other  hand,  substantial  numbers 
of  arrests  continue  to  be  made.  On  the 
information  v.'e  have  received,  the  best  esti- 
mate we  ran  make  is  that  there  m«y  now  be 
bet\  cen  6,000  and  7,000  persons  in  detention. 
Of  these  probably  about  a  third  "are  await- 
ing trial  and  the  remainder  are  being  de- 
tained without  charge  on  security  grounds. 

The  conditions  in  many  places  of  deten- 
tion Is  bad,  and  we  welcome  the  announce- 
me.it  made  while  we  were  In  Chile  that  de- 
tainees on  Dawson  Island  will  be  transferred 
to  the  central  area  of  Chile. 

9.  In  addition,  at  any  given  moment  there 
msy  be  as  many  as  a  further  3,000  people 
binder  arrest  at  any  one  time  who  are  being 
held  for  questioning  In  military  barracks, 
poUce  stations,  or  other  interrogation  centres 
by  one  of  the  four  seciirlty  intelligence  au- 
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thorltles  of  the  armed  forces  (army,  navy, 
air  force,  and  carablneros) . 

Sometimes  these  arrests  are  made  anony- 
mously by  persons  coming  In  plain  clothes 
In  vehicles  with  no  number  plates.  No  one 
Is  able  to  find  out  who  has  arrested  them, 
or  where  they  are  held.  Many  are  held  In- 
conununlcado  for  long  periods.  Some  are  later 
transferred  to  camps  or  prisons  for  detention 
or  for  prosecution.  Others  are  released,  per- 
haps to  be  re-arrested  later.  It  is,  we  believe, 
under  Interrogation  at  this  stage  that  most 
of  the  cases  of  ill-treatment  occur. 

We  received  most  convincing  e\ldence  to 
support  the  declaration  of  the  Catholic  Bish- 
ops on  April  24,  1974,  that  there  are  "In- 
terrogations with  physical  and  moral  pres- 
sure". 

We  believe  that  the  various  forms  of  111- 
treatment,  sometimes  amounting  to  severe 
torture,  are  carried  out  systematically  bv 
some  of  those  responsible  for  Interrogation 
and  not,  as  many  people  sought  to  persuade 
us,  in  Isolated  Instances  at  the  time  of  ar- 
rest. Habeas  corpus  (amparo)  and  similar 
remedies  have  not  been  effective  to  deal  with 
these  problems. 

10.  Under  the  state  of  war,  those  accused 
of  offences  against  Internal  security  are  tried 
before  military  courts  martial  called  Councils 
of  War.  The  procedxire  Is  very  summary,  and 
the  role  of  defence  lawyers  Is  severely  re- 
stricted. In  addition,  and  most  seriously, 
there  Is  no  appellate  tribunal  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  renounced  any  power  to 
supervise  or  review  their  decisions.  This  re- 
sults in  a  serious  lack  of  uniformity  in  pro- 
cedure and  sentencing  policy.  We  have  re- 
ceived abundant  evidence  that  many  serious 
errors  in  law  and  procedure  by  these  mUltary 
courts  have  occurred  and  there  Is  no  Judicial 
procedure  by  which  these  errors  can  be 
remedied. 

11.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  present 
Judicial  procedures  and  safeguards  do  not 
meet  with  Chile's  obligations  under  Article 
3  of  the  Geneva  Conventions  referred  to 
above.  We  respectfully  put  forward  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations  to  meet  what  are, 
we  consider,  the  minimum  requirements. 

12.  We  recommend  that  the  military  pro- 
cedures available  under  the  Code  of  Military 
Justice  In  time  of  peace  should  be  Introduced, 
if  necessary  by  decree  law.  This  would  pro- 
vide an  appeal  system  and  other  necessary 
procedural  safeguards. 

13.  To  reduce  the  risk  of  lU-treatment  of 
suspects  under  interrogation,  we  recommend 
that: 

(I)  the  maximum  permitted  period  of  "In- 
communicado", which  we  were  told  by  Gen- 
eral Bonllla,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  is  three 
days  or  up  to  eight  days  In  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances on  the  authority  of  a  ."senior 
officer,  should  be  strictly  enforced; 

(II)  relatives  should  be  informed  of  the 
arresting  authority  and  place  of  detention  at 
the  time  of  arrest,  or  as  soon  as  possible 
thereafter; 

(III)  lawyers  should  have  access  to  their 
clients  at  any  starje  after  the  period  of  "Iji- 
communlcado",  whether  they  are  charged 
with  an  offence  or  not. 

14.  We  are  preparing,  and  propose  later  to 
publish,  a  full  report  explalnlne  our  findings 
and  comments  upon  the  present  legal  system 
In  ChUe. 

15.  We  also  enquired  Into  the  situation  of 
foreigners  in  Chile,  in  particular  refugees 
from  other  Latin  American  countries,  about 
which  a  great  deal  of  international  concern 
was  expressed  after  the  coup.  We  consider 
that  the  government  has  fully  met  Its  obli- 
gations under  the  various  relevant  conven- 
tions to  which  Chile  is  a  party.  Nearly  all  of 
those  wishing  to  leave  have  been  permlttfed 
to  do  so,  whether  they  sought  asylum  In  for- 
eign embassies,  or  were  resettled  with  the 
help  of  the  United  Nations'  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees,  or  left  on  their  own  by 
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lawful  means.  Others,  perhaps  fearing  they 
might  be  arrested,  have  left  clandestinely. 
Only  two  foreigners  are  known  to  have  been 
sentenced  by  military  courts,  and  about 
twenty  others  are  awaiting  trial,  of  whom 
half  are  released  on  bail.  Some  hundreds  of 
the  original  ten  thousand  or  so  aliens  stUl 
remain,  and  a  small  number  (about  5  or  6 
each  week)  are  stiU  coming  forward  asking 
to  be  resettled  as  refugees. 

16.  We  were  In  Chile  during  the  week  of 
the  notable  call  for  Christian  toleration  and 
national  unity  by  Cardinal  Raul  Silva  and 
the  Catholic  Bishops  of  Chile.  As  this  was 
also  the  first  week  of  the  Air  Force  trials, 
some  other  non-Chilean  groups  were  showing 
by  their  presence  their  Interest  In  human 
rights  and  democracy  In  Chile.  In  undertak- 
ing this  mission  for  the  International  Com- 
mission of  Jurists  we  were  motivated  by  a 
deep  interest  In  Chile's  great  people.  We  leave 
with  hope  for  their  future  and  the  assurance 
that  ChUeans  today,  as  always,  cherish  their 
fl^nest  traditions. 


CUBAN   INDEPENDENCE   DAY 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF   FLOIUDA 

IN  ins  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  22,  1974 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Mon- 
day, May  20  was  the  72d  anniversary 
of  the  independence  of  Cuba  which  we 
commemorate  in  celebration  of  May  20, 
1902,  when  the  Cuban  people  gained  in- 
dependence from  Spain.  It  is  the  sad 
misfortune  of  the  r-eople  living  in  Cxiha, 
today  that  government  repression  of 
their  individ'ual  freedoms  remains  a  ves- 
lage  of  the  Castro  regime.  Only  those 
Cubans  living  outside  C'uba  can  truly 
celebrate  this  independence  day  while  to 
their  great  sadness  8.2  million  of  their 
countrymen  remain  shackled  by  a  total- 
itarian dictator  whose  regime  is  eco- 
nomically and  politically  dependent  on 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Nevertheless,  the  spirit  of  independ- 
ence of  the  Cuban  people  remains  alive 
in  the  hearts  of  millions  who  have  brave- 
ly fied  their  homeland  by  planes,  boats, 
rafts  and  every  other  conceivable  means 
in  order  to  find  a  haven  free  from  harsh 
political  and  economic  sanctions  impos- 
ed upon  their  civil  liberties  by  Castro. 

I  am  amazed  and  concerned  over  the 
thinking  of  some  people  in  the  United 
States  during  recent  months  that  we  lift 
the  1961  trade  and  travel  embargo  of 
Cuba  and  reestablish  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. Tills  to  me  is  unthinkable  as  long 
as  Castro  continues  to  repress  the  free- 
doms of  the  Cuban  people — as  long  as 
Castroite  terrorists  continue  to  subvert 
other  countries  in  South  and  Central 
America — and  as  long  as  there  is  a 
strong  possibility  that  missile-carrying 
submarines  and  naval  vessels  based  in 
Cuba  present  a  threat  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  I  would  hope  that  the 
President  and  the  State  Department  of 
the  United  States  will  not  take  any  ac- 
tion to  renew  economic  and  political  re- 
lations with  Cuba  imtil  these  vestals  of 
tyranny  and  jeopardy  to  U.S.  security 
are  eliminated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  again  like  to 
commend  the  Cuban  people  for  their 
spirit  in  fighting  for  their  freedoms  In 
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the  face  of  continued  repression  in  their 
homeland.  I  would  also  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  the  Cuban 
Crusade  organization  on  their  dedica- 
tion and  service  in  this  cause.  MU  gra- 
cias  amlgoe. 


MARTIN  CATTONI  AWARD  FOR 
EXCELLENCE 


HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT 

OF   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22.  1974 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  8,  1974,  Thomas  E.  Wright  HI,  re- 
ceived the  Martin  Cattonl  award  for 
excellence  in  periodontics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  at  Houston  Dental  Branch. 
The  award,  designed  to  recognize  both 
academic  and  clinical  excellence  among 
seniors  at  the  dental  school,  was  estab- 
lished in  memory  of  the  outstanding 
achievements  of  the  former  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Medicine,  Dr.  Martin 
Cattonl.  Dr.  Cattonl  also  held  a  profes- 
sorship of  endodontics  and  periodontics 
at  the  dental  branch. 

Dr.  Cattoni's  distinguished  career, 
which  encompassed  practice,  teaching, 
and  writing  in  the  field  of  endodontics 
and  periodontics,  reflected  Dr.  Cattoni's 
international  backgroimd  and  continu- 
ing concern  with  dental  care  throughout 
the  world. 

Bom  on  January  30,  1915,  Dr.  Cattonl 
received  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
from  the  University  of  Asuncion,  Para- 
guay, in  1932  and  a  doctor  of  dental 
surgery  from  the  University  of  Monte- 
video, Uruguay,  in  1936.  He  earned  a 
master  of  science  of  dentistry  from  the 
Northwestern  Graduate  School  in  1949. 
and  was  awarded  an  honorary  doctor  of 
science  degree  from  the  University  of 
Antigula,  Columbia,  in  1953. 

In  1952  he  became  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  and  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Medicine  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  at  Houston  Dental  Branch. 
He  also  served  as  a  consultant  or  on  the 
staff  of  the  World  Health  Organization; 
the  hospital  ship,  Hope:  the  USAP  Hos- 
pital at  Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  San 
Antonio;  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospitsil  in  Houston,  Tex.;  the  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Hospital,  Galveston, 
Tex.;  U.S.  Army,  Fort  Hood,  Tex.;  Texas 
Children's  Hospital;  and  M.  D.  Ander- 
son Hospital  and  Tumor  Institute,  Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  on  July  19. . 
1973,  in  Asuncion.  Paraguay,  the  country 
he  represented  as  Honorary  Consul  in 
Houston.  Dr.  Cattonl  was  on  a  lecture 
tour  of  South  America.  He  had  recently 
been  selected  as  vice  president-elect  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  and  was  serving 
as  chairman  of  the  1973  session  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science.  These  two  honors  were 
only  the  most  recent  of  a  long  list  of 
academic  and  professional  honors  re- 
ceived from  throughout  the  American. 

This  record  of  accomplishments  and 
these  honors,  however,  reflect  only  a  part 
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of  the  man.  With  it  all  he  was  a  man 
with  enormous  concern  for  humanity,  a 
man  of  such  contagious  enthusiasm  that 
it  was  reflected  in  aU  around  him. 

It  is  only  now  that  the  pain  of  losing 
so  good  a  man,  so  dear  a  friend,  is  be- 
gining  to  be  just  a  bit  tempered  by  the 
realization  of  his  deep  and  lasting  in- 
fluence upon  students,  professors  and 
practitioners  of  dentistry  here  and  in 
many  lands.  This  Martin  Cattoni  Award 
for  Excellence  is  a  fitting  memorial,  a 
continuing  recognlticm  of  his  own  ex- 
ceUence. 


May  22,  197^ 


PETER  D.  REED:  PROMINENT  AND 
LOVED  CmZEN  OF  SAN  ANTONIO. 
TEX. 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OP    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  22.  1974 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  is  one  of  the  most 
historical  and  cosmopolitan  of  the  New 
World,  not  just  of  our  country.  It  has 
existed  under  six  different  flags  of  six 
different  sovereignities.  Its  heritage  of 
culture,  language,  architecture,  music, 
food  is  rich  and  deeply  rooted.  Its  people 
and  inhabitants  reflect  this  diversity  and 
pluralism. 

This  is  why  a  man  named  Peter  D. 
Reed  evokes  and  symbolizes  this  cultural 
and  social  heiitage.  This  is  why  a  man 
named  Peter  D.  Reed  would  hardly  be 
considered  to  have  been  a  citizen  who  was 
bom  In  Sabinas,  Coahuila,  Mexico,  and 
coming  to  San  Antonio  early  In  his  life 
was  identified,  not  with  the  dominant, 
English-speaking  contingency  but  rather 
solidly  identified  with  and  a  part  of  that 
singiUar  conglomeration,  of  Mexican  de- 
scent and  Spanish  speaking,  that  at  one 
time  in  the  city's  development  con- 
stituted a  nation  within  a  city,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  for  years  as  a  significant 
historical  achievement  that  has  little 
noted  or  altogether  overlooked  by  his- 
torians. 

Yes.  this  great  man  named  Peter  D. 
Reed  by  his  forebears  who  settled  in  the 
northern  State  of  Coahuila  in  Mexico  and 
helped  to  develop  that  area  by  stimulat- 
ing its  commerce  and  industry,  by  tal- 
ented endeavor,  and  by  hard  work.  Mr. 
Reed  had  to  learn  E:ngllsh.  arid  even  at 
the  terminal  point  of  his  career  a  definite 
and  marked  accent  could  be  noted. 

But  Peter  D.  Reed  did  not  strangle  in 
the  separatism  of  ethnic  Isolation  and 
segregation.  Rather,  he  struggled  from 
the  beginning,  by  tolling  hard  and  event- 
ually establishing  his  own  small  grocery 
business  in  the  midst  of  the  harshness  of 
the  depression. 

It  was'  at  this  point,  and  coinciding 
with  my  own  youth,  that  Mr.  Reed  estab- 
lished the  Peter  D.  Reed  Red  and  White 
Grocery  Store  on  the  corner  of  West 
Euclid  and  Camaron  Streets,  in  the 
neighborhood  where  I  was  born.  The 
economic  forces  of  adversity  were  ram- 
pant throughout  San  Antonio  with  pecu- 
liar ferocious  strength.  This  same  loca- 
tion of  the  Reed  enterprise  was  precisely 


the  site  where  two  previous  ventures  had 
floimdered  and  failed.  In  fact,  it  wai 
there  that  I  lost  my  only  paying  Job  at 
the  time — 15  years  of  age — with  a  B^r 
WaUing  who  had  Walling's  Grocery  and 
Butcher  Shop.  So.  a  few  years  later  I  wai 
one  of  the  first  to  appreciate  the  tremen- 
dous business  acumen  and  ability  of  Mr 
Reed;  for  his  business  flourished  and 
prospered  in  the  midst  of  hardship.  His 
family  also  grew  and  his  children.  Alice 
Marina.  Peter,  Henry,  and  Mary  Lou  be-' 
came  neighbors,  playmates,  and  com- 
panions. 

But  Mr.  Reed,  being  a  very  enterpris- 
ing man,  began  to  think  in  terms  of  pio- 
neering in  the  field  of  manufacturing 
candles  and  related  products,  and  while 
he  was  carrying  on  his  grocery  business 
begain  the  second  by  renting  a  vacant  site 
in  an  old  structure  on  Medina  Street 
near  the  intersection  of  West  Commerce. 
Soon,  he  was  so  successful  in  his  candle 
manufacturing  business  that  he  closed 
the  grocery  store  and  concentrated  on  his 
latest  venture. 

This  business  grew  steadily  and  dra- 
matically— soon  it  was  a  major  venture 
and  eventually  it  has  become  one  of  San 
Antonio's  most  productive  and  success- 
ful businesses,  enriching  the  community, 
providing  employment  through  the  years 
to  hundreds,  and  gradually  expanding  it« 
area  of  activity  and  its  active  trade  ter- 
ritory to  many  miles  beyond  San  Antonio. 
Thus,  at  the  age  of  82,  when  the  Lord 
Almighty  called  Mr.  Peter  D.  Reed  on 
May  1.  1974.  to  his  eternal  sleep,  one  can 
truly  say:  Here  Is  a  real  American,  who 
has  enriched  his  city,  raised  a  very  won- 
derful family  successfully,  earned  the  re- 
spect and  encomiums  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens, and  left  a  matchless  heritage. 

Mr.  Peter  D.  Reed  was  very  shy,  with- 
drawn, and  dedicated  to  his  business 
only,  when  I  persuaded  him  to  join  the 
Pan  American  Progressive  Association  by 
making  one  of  the  largest  cash  contribu- 
tions to  that  endeavor  in  1947.  The  Pan 
American  Progressive  Association,  of 
which  I  was  one  of  the  founders  and  the 
first  executive  director,  has  been  the  only 
substantial  organization  made  up  of  busi- 
ness executives,  made  up  of  almost  100 
percent  Mexican-American  citizens,  to 
have  been  formed  in  the  history  of  San 
Antonio,  dedicated  to  not  only  business 
and  commercial  progress  but  social  bet- 
terment as  well. 

This  seemed  to  have  been  the  trigger- 
ing mechanism  that  exposed  Mr.  Reed  to 
his  fellow  citizens  and  once  he  was 
known  and  recognized  for  his  ability  he 
was  called  upon  time  and  time  again  to 
render  service  to  the  community.  Be- 
cause of  Peter  D.  Reed  we  have  inherited 
the  most  active  Little  League  baseball 
and  other  youth  endeavors  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  city  that  most  needs  this. 

Mr.  Reed  eventually  became  president 
of  the  Pan  American  Optimist  Club,  the 
San  Antonio  Charro  Association — even- 
tually, elected  the  president  emeritus  of 
this  organization — he  was  honored  by 
mayors,  judges.  Governors,  and  a  host  of 
business  and  community  leaders. 

On  May  1  last,  we  in  San  Antonio  lost 
a  great  and  productive  leader.  We  aD 
miss  him  but  he  has  left  a  rich  and  In- 
valuable heritage  of  service  that  will  for- 
ever memorialize  Peter  D.  Reed. 
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REV.  LEON  SULLIVAN  OP 
PHILADELPHIA 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 


or   PENNSYLVANU 


tH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  22.  1974 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  Nation's  outstanding  clergymen  and 
leader  of  men  comes  from  the  great  city 
of  Philadelphia.  The  Reverend  Leon  Sul- 
livan is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  citi- 
zens in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The 
Reverend  Sullivan  is  the  founder  and 
national  director  of  Opportunities  In- 
dustrialization Centers  of  America,  an 
organization  which  he  put  together  to 
provide  self-help  for  the  blacks  and 
other  minority  groups. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  on  Friday. 
May  17,  1974,  contained  a  front  page 
story  outlining  the  great  work  that  the 
Reverend  Sullivan  has  accomplished 
since  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia  In  1950 
and  his  work  with  the  OIC  since  1964.  I 
am  indeed  pleased  that  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  has  recognized  his  great  work 
and  has  seen  fit^ihring  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  citizen^nr  across  the  coun- 
try. Philadelphia  is  honored  to  have  such 
an  outstanding  citizen  working  within 
its  community.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
include  within  my  remarks  the  text  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  article  on  Mr. 
Sullivan: 

Leon  Scllivan  PtrsHES  Job  Training  as  Key 
TO  Blacks'  Success 
(By  Thomas  J.  Bray) 

Pkiloelphia. — Leon  Howard  Sullivan 
leans  his  six-foot,  flve-lncb  frame  forward  In 
the  pulpit,  gazes  sternly  out  over  bis  con- 
gregation and  launches  into  his  weekly  ser- 
mon. 

"Ood  likes  to  stir  people's  nests  from  time 
to  time."  (Scattered  amens.)  "Ood  stirred 
America's  nest  In  the  '60s  during  the  clvll- 
rlghts  movement."  (More  amens;  his  voice 
rises.)  "Ckxl  stirred  President  Nixon's  nest, 
and  little  Mitchells  and  Deans  feU  out." 
(Laughter,  "rlght-ons.")  "And  Ood's  stir- 
ring your  nest — because  he  wants  you  to 
stand  "on  your  own  two  feet."  (Loud  chorus 
of  amens  and  approval.) 

It's  an  old  theme — Ood  helps  those  who 
help  themselves — but  one  on  which  Leon 
Sullivan  Is  well-qualified  to  preach.  As 
founder  and  national  director  of  the  Op- 
portunities Industrialization  Centers  of 
America,  Mr.  Sullivan  has  made  a  career  out 
of  self-help  for  blacks  and  other  minorities. 
The  OIC  program  began  10  years  ago  in  an 
abandoned  police  station  in  the  North 
Philadelphia  slums  and  has  since  grown  into 
a  network  of  more  than  100  Job-training 
centers  across  the  nation.  Over  160,000  dis- 
advantaged and  unskiUed  workers  have  been 
trained  and  placed  in  Jobs  ranging  from 
brickworklng  to  court  reporting,  and  labor 
experts  pralfe  the  OIC  as  one  of  the  most 
successful  and  efficient  manpower  prograips 
going. 

AN    rNFLTTENTTAI,   LEADER 

The  OIC  program  has  helped  make  the 
Si-year-old  Mr.  Sullivan  one  of  the  more 
Influential  black  leaders  in  the  XJ3.  "He 
comes  as  close  as  any  man  to  being  my 
Idol,"  says  Jesse  Jackson,  the  charismatic 
Chicago  clvU-rlghts  leader  and  onetime  aide 
to  Martin  Luther  King.  Politicians  of  both 
parties  regularly  beat  a  path  to  Mr.  SuUl- 
van's  door,  and  the  businessmen  who  have 
lent  their  support  read  like,  a  Who's  Who 
of  American  industry.  In  1971,  Mr.  Sullivan 
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became  the  first  black  director  of  General 
Motors. 

The  OIC  hasn't  been  Mr.  Sullivan's  only 
contribution  to  the  black  cause.  He  was  a 
key — if  youthful — organizer  of  the  1943 
equal-rights  march  on  Washington.  In  the 
1950s,  as  pastor  of  PhUadelphla's  Zlon  Bap- 
tist Church — the  largest  church  in  Philadel- 
phia, white  or  black — Mr.  Sullivan  pioneered 
the  business-boycott  techniques  later  adopt- 
ed and  expanded  upon  by  the  clvU-rlghta 
movement.  "It  was  one  of  the  stellar  con- 
tributions to  the  movement,"  Chicago's  Mr. 
Jackson  says. 

But  it  was  the  OIC  program  that  brought 
Mr.  Sullivan  to  national  attention.  He  had 
begun  his  Philadelphia  OIC  in  early  1964 
with  less  than  $750,000,  most  of  it  raised  pri- 
vately; Mr.  Sullivan  mortgaged  his  own  home 
to  help  meet  start-up  costs.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment, desperate  for  new  Ideas  and  pro- 
grams that  might  help  dampen  growing 
Inner-clty  tensions,  was  quick  to  embrace 
the  OIC  concept,  however.  Several  mUUon 
dollars  in  federal  funds  flowed  into  OIC  cof- 
fers In  1965;  by  1970.  the  sum  had  risen  to 
$13.5  mUlion.  and  in  the  current  fiscal  year, 
it  is  expected  to  reach  about  $23  million. 

A   GBOWING   CHAIN 

The  result  has  been  a  steadUy  growing 
chain  of  Job-training  centers  modeled  along 
the  lines  of  the  PhUadelphia  OIC.  But  the 
OICs  haven't  been  without  problenos.  A  num- 
ber of  them  are  little  more  than  shells, 
floundering  for  lack  of  local  leadership  or 
suffering  from  mismanagement.  Others  have 
been  closed  in  the  wake  of  revenue  sharing, 
which  gives  city  halls  a  veto  power  over 
financing.  Federal  cutbacks  in  manpower 
spending  have  also  hxirt;  the  OIC.  which 
now  is  almost  entirely  financed  by  the  fed- 
eral government,  started  this  fiscal  year  ex- 
pecting to  receive  $32  mUlion  in  funds  from 
Washington  but  has  been  cut  back  twice  to 
the  current  $23  million  level.  But,  as  one 
staffer  puts  it,  "The  most  impressive  thing 
is  that  the  OIC  stiU  exists  at  all." 

In  any  case,  the  ups  and  downs  of  Mr. 
Sullivan's  operations  tell  much  about  minor- 
ity efforts  to  Implement  the  gains  of  the 
cIvU-rlghts  movement  of  the  1960s.  Mr.  Sul- 
livan's career  is  also  a  remarkable  story  In 
its  own  right. 

tNTEGRATtNC    LtJMCBSOOlCS 

That  career  started  In  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
where  Leon  Sullivan  was  born  In  a  dirt  alley 
to  a  mother  who  was  an  elevator  operator 
and  a  father  who  was  a  Janitor.  He  was 
raised  mainly  by  his  grandmother,  and  it 
was  apparent  fairly  early  that  young  Leon 
had  brains,  ambition  and  zeal.  He  was  a 
good  student,  a  good  athlete — and  a  constant 
pest  to  white  lunchroom  owners  who  tried  to 
deny  him  service.  "I  tried  to  integrate  every 
place  that  said  blacks  couldn't  entjr."  he 
recalls.  "I  couldn't  understand  why  i§y  peo- 
ple put  up  with  It."  Occasionally,  he  was 
successful:  one  establishment  served  him  a 
Coke  after  he  recited  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence from  memory. 

Mr.  SuTllvan  won  an  athletic  scholarship 
to  West  Virginia  State  CoUege,  and  when  an 
Injury  put  an  end  to  his  footbaU  and  basket- 
ball career,  he  worked  his  way  through 
school  m  a  steel  mill.  He  also  picked  up  a 
little  extra  cash  as  an  itinerant  preacher.  In 
person,  he  Is  soft-spoken,  almost  shy,  but  his 
pulpit  style  Is  In  the  best  tradition  of  flre- 
and-brlmstone  Baptist  revivalism. 

Soon  after  graduation,  Mr.  Sullivan  en- 
countered a  flamboyant  Harlem  minister 
(later  to  be  a  controversial  Congressman), 
Adam  Clayton  Powell,  who  was  In  West  Vir- 
ginia laft  a  speaking  engagement.  Mr.  Pow- 
eU.  Impifesed  by  the  youth,  invited  him  to 
New  York,  where  he  helped  organize  the 
wartime  clvil-rlghts  march  on  Washington 
and  entered  prestigious  Dnlon  Theological 
Seminary  for  his  doctorate  In  divinity.  For 
several    years,    he   also   served   as   assistant 
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pastor  of  Mx.  Powell's  powerful  Abyssinian 
Baptist  Church. 

In    1950.   Mr.   Sullivan   came   to  Philadel- 
phia as  pastor  of  Zlon  Baptist,  which  then 
had  a  congregation  of  about  600.  (It  now  is ' . 
about  6.000.) 

"There  was  a  big  problem  with  gangs." 
Mr.  Sullivan  recalls,  "so  I  did  a  lot  of  youth 
work,  organizing  basketball  leagues  and 
things  like  that.  But  then  I  began  to  realize 
that  a  big  reason  for  Juvenile  delinquency 
was  unempl03rment.  So  I  contacted  every 
large  company  In  PhUadelphia — about  300  of 
them — and  asked  them  to  at  least  give  Job 
Interviews  to  some  o*  the  kids.  I  wasn't  ask- 
ing them  necessarUy  to  hire  all  the  kids. 
Just  to  take  a  look  at  them.  I  heard  back 
from  10  companies,  and  two  said  they 
would." 

Outraged  by  the  lack  of  response  from 
the  business  establishment,  Mr.  Sullivan 
called  a  meeting  of  PhUadelphla's  400  or  so 
black  clergy.  He  emerged  with  their  back- 
ing for  a  massive  business  boycott.  Boycott 
tactics  had  been  tried  before,  notably  by 
Harlem's  Mr.  Powell,  but  they  were  usually 
applied  on  a  limited  scale,  such  as  demand- 
ing a  few  Jobs  as  checkout  clerks  at  local 
stores  within  the  black  community. 

The  Philadelphia  boycott  was  designed  to 
pressure  companies  on  a  citywlde  basis, 
starting  with  such  v\Unerable  concerns  as 
bakers  and  soft-drink  bottlers.  Blacks  con- 
stituted about  20%  of  the  city's  population, 
and  Mr.  Sullivan  estimates  that  at  one  point 
the  boycotts  involved  nearly  a  balf-mUUon 
consumers.  "After  a  whUe,  all  you  had  to  do 
was  show  your  face  at  a  company"  and 
more  Jobs  would  become  avaUable,  he  re- 
calls. Between  1959  and  1962,  he  figures, 
several  thousand  Jobs  were  opened  up  for 
blacks. 

Other  observers  recall  the  boycotts  as 
being  less  successful  for  the  number  of  Jobs 
they  opened  up  than  for  the  sense  of  pride 
and  organization  they  InstUled  In  the  black 
community.  Mr.  SuUlvan  shared  the  spot- 
light with  the  boycott's  other  organizers,  but 
he  was  clearly  the  leader.  His  reputation 
was  solidified  when  Martin  Luther  King 
asked  him  to  go  to  Atlanta  to  help  organize 
the  boycotts  there. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  Mr.  SuUlvan 
was  moving  beyond  the  protest  tactics  of 
the  cIvU-rlghts  movement.  "Jobs  were  be- 
coming avaUable,"  he  says,  "but  our  people 
couldn't  do  them." 

The  result  was  the  OIC.  At  first,  Mr.  Sul- 
livan thought  the  solution  lay  in  mobilizing 
the  savings  of  the  black  community  to  form 
companies  that  would  train  and  employ 
other  blacks.  "I  got  the  Idea  from  Jesus 
feeding  the  5,000  with  loaves  and  flshes,"  he 
says,  referring  to  a  Biblical  story  that  em- 
phasizes the  Christian  concept  of  sharing. 
Mr.  SuUlvan  asked  members  of  his  congre- 
gation to  set  aside  $10  a  month  for  38 
months — the  10-36  Plan,  he  called  it — to 
form  the  seed  capital  for  his  ventures.  More 
practical  heads,  however,  persuaded  Mr. 
Sullivan  to  separate  the  Investment  and 
Job-training  aspects  of  his  program. 

From  the  start,  the  OIC  didn't  claim  any 
startling  new  concepts  In  training  as  such. 
But  it  was  soon  apparent  to  the  OIC  staff 
that  enroUees  needed  something  more  than 
training  In  skUls.  "The  transition  from  un- 
employed to  employed  can  be  a  lot  for  some 
of  these  people  to  grasp,"  a  PhUadelphia 
OIC  staffer  says.  "Our  feedback  was  that 
many  people  were  losing  their  Jobs  not  be- 
cause their  technical  training  wasn't  ade- 
quate but  because  of  personal  problems  and 
attitudes." 

A  feeder  program  was  quickly  es- 
tablished to  acquaint  the  trainees,  about 
half  of  whom  are  welfare  recipients  ranging 
In  age  from  21  to  40,  with  the  realities  of  the 
largely  white  workaday  world.  The  students 
learn  such  rudiments  as  how  to  apply  for  a 
Job.  how  to  take  employment  tests,  how  to 
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accept  criticism  from  their  futvire  bosses — 
and  how  to  make  complaints  of  their  own. 
Punctiiallty,  courtesy  and  social  amenities 
are  stressed;  guxn  chewing  and  wearing 
hats  Indoors  are  out.  good  diction  Is  In.  One 
classroom  Is  lined  with  mirrors  to  make  stu- 
dents aware  of  their  dress  and  grooming. 
"Basically,"  says  Lorraine  Lockett,  an  In- 
structor, "we  teach  them  to  conform." 

The  applicants  also  take  refresher  courses 
In  basic  math,  reading  and  oral  communica- 
tion during  the  feeder  program.  When  the 
enrollees  are  Judged  ready — usually  In  two 
to  five  weeks — they  are  sent  to  the  Job-train- 
ing centers.  The  Philadelphia  program,  for 
example,  offers  14  courses  ranging  from  key- 
punch operator  to  auto  mechanic;  there  are 
four  centers  around  the  city.  Close  continu- 
ing contact  with  employers  and  careful  fol- 
low-up work  with  trainees  have  produced  a 
relatively  high  Job-retention  rate;  more  than 
50%  of  the  train  aes  are  still  on  the  same 
Job  six  months  later.  (And  a  good  many 
others  move  on  to  other  Jobs,  It  is  believed.) 
"That  shapes  up  Just  as  well  as  most  com- 
pany-run training  programs."  says  a  Labor 
Department  official  In  Philadelphia  who 
monitors  the  OIC  program  here.  Adds  a  labor 
expert  with  an  old-line  clvll-rlghta  organiza- 
tion: "The  OIC  may  not  place  Its  people 
at  the  highest  level,  but  it  Is  definitely  pro- 
ductive— unlike  most  government  programs 
that  are  siipposed  to  deal  with  the  hard- 
core unemployed."  The  OIC  also  says  It  does 
the  Job  more  cheaply — for  about  $1,500  a 
trainee,  compared  with  about  $3,500  In  mosfc. 
federally  financed  programs. 

For  the  enrollees,  however,  there  can  t»e 
financial  problems.  No  stipends  are  paid  in 
the  OIC  program,  making  it  difficult  for 
many  to  attend  classes  regularly  but  enstu"- 
Ing  that  those  who  do  tend  to  be  fairly  well 
motivated.  For  various  reasons,  about  a  third 
of  the  enrollees  drop  out  during  the  feeder 
program  or  during  actual  Job  training. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Sullivan 
was  beginning  the  OIC  program  In  the  mid- 
1960s,  he  was  also  forming  Zlon  Investment 
Association,  an  Investment  company  In  which 
parishioners  provided  most  of  the  capital. 
(This  was  an  outgrowth  of  his  old  10-36 
Plan.)  ZIA  bought  some  garden  apartments, 
built  a  new  shopping  center  In  North  Phila- 
delphia and  started  several  companies  that 
supply  parts  to  the  aerospace  and  automotive 
Industries.  Assets  now  are  about  $5  million, 
and  ZIA  has  more  than  8,000  stockholders. 
But  like  the  OIC,  Zlon  Investment  Associa- 
tion has  had  Its  share  of  problems.  ZIA  has 
stubbed  Its  toe  badly  on  several  Investments, 
notably  a  garment-manufacturing  operation 
that  attempted  to  double  as  a  Job-training 
program.  The  aerospace  comoany  lost  $500,- 
000  last  year,  and  the  automotive-parts  con- 
cern has  been  hurt,  like  other  auto  suppliers, 
by  the  energy  crisis.  Mr.  Sullivan  got  a  chilly 
reception  recently  when  he  approached  John 
Bunting,  chairman  of  First  Pennsylvaiila 
Corp.,  Philadelphia's  biggest  tank,  to  ask 
for  financing  for  shopping  centers  In  other 
cities.  "I  told  him  we  only  back  successes," 
says  Mr.  Bunting,  whose  bank  had  nonethe- 
less l:een  a  heavy  lender  to  earlier  ZIA  ven- 
tures. , 

Mr.  SuUvan  contends  that  ZIA  eventually 
will  turn  the  corner;  one  of  his  priorities  Is 
to  help  ZIA  become  a  self-sustaining,  divi- 
dend-paying enterprise.  "It  won't  be  easy," 
Mr.  SulUvan  says,  "but  It  has  to  succeed  "so 
minorities  can  see  that  they  can  mar  age 
businesses,  too." 

Another  of  his  goals  is  to  cajole  General 
Motors,  of  which  he  is  a  director,  to  assign 
more  dealerships  to  blacks,  promote  more 
blacks  to  executive  positions  and  train  more 
black  mechanics. 

And,  always,  there's  Mr.  Sullivan's  church, 
which  burned  down  in  1971  but  has  been  re- 
built on  a  larger,  more  modern  scale,  com- 
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plete  with  a  day-care  center,  classrooms  for 
adult  education  and  a'^gym  for  the  basket- 
ball league  that  Mr.  SiUllvan  organized  near- 
ly two  decades  ago. 

It  Is  from  his  modest  church  salary  that 
Mr.  Sullivan  receives  his  only  compensa- 
tion, aside  from  some  lecture  and  director- 
ship fees;  his  clothes  tend  to  be  wrinkled  and 
a  little  threadbare.  He  recently  moved  to  a 
comfortable  but  modest  home  In  a  predomi- 
nantly white  suburb  in  order  to  be  closer  to 
the  Quaker  school  that  his  three  children 
attend.  The  move  drew  the  predictable  hate 
mall  and  telephone  calls. 

Mr.  Sullivan  continues  to  put  In  long 
hoiirs.  and  he  makes  substantial  demands  on 
his  congregation.  At  one  recent  service,  of- 
ferings were  asked  separately  for  the  Olrl 
Scouts,  and  the  church  mortgage  fund,  mis- 
sionary work  and  the  general  church  fund. 

He  doesn't  plan  to  let  up,  either.  One  am- 
bitious project  he  Is  planning:  to  use  the  re- 
sources and  manpower  of  his  church,  the 
OIC  and  ZIA  to  rehabilitate  large  chunks  of 
the  black  ghetto  in  Philadelphia. 
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GREENVILLE  NEWS-PIEDMONT 
EDITORIAL 


THE  20TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
SCHOOL  DESEGREGATION  DE- 
CISION 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACrrCSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  22,  1974 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  20  years 
ago  last  Friday  the  Supreme  Court  held 
unconstitutional  the  maintenance  of 
public  schools  on  the  basis  of  race.  In 
ruling  that  the  separate  but  equal  doc- 
trine has  no  place  in  the  area  of  public 
education,  a  unanimous  Court  stated: 

Separate  educational  facilities  are  Inher- 
ently unequal.  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education, 
347U.S.  483  (1954). 

Looking  back  across  those  20  years,  we 
see  much  that  has  changed.  Since  that 
Monday  morning  in  May,  great  strides 
have  been  made  in  removing  the  historic 
barriers  which  have  prevented  black 
Americans  from  enjoying  the  bounty  of 
our  land.  Pull  access  to  public  facilities, 
restaurants,  schools,  Federal  programs, 
and  jobs  may  no  longer  be  denied  to 
minority  citizens.  The  authority  of  the 
State  to  place  its  power  and  prestige  be- 
hind racial  discrimination  has  been 
rendored  impotent. 

Yet  the  promise  of  that  momentous 
decision,  while  fulfilled  in  part,  has  not 
been  fully  realized.  It  has,  to  be  sure  re- 
moved legal  obstacles  to  equality.  It' has 
not  eliminated  racism.  The  burdens  of 
bad  schools,  poor  housing,  unemploy- 
ment, and  crime  still  fall  disproportion- 
ately and  unfairly  on  minorities.  Those 
who  have  been  the  victims  of  past  dis- 
crimination still  suffer  the  disabilities  of 
racial  exclusion  through  the  use  of  new- 
er, more  sophisticated  forms  of  inequal- 
ity. 

That  we  have  not  achieved  the  great 
goal  underlying  the  Brown  decision 
should  not  be  cause  for  despair.  Rather 
it  should  be  a  call  for  a  broader  com- 
mitment of  time,  resources,  and  spirit 
to  remove,  once  and  for  all,  the  ancient 
scourge  of  racism.  That  Is  our  task;  we 
must  finish  It;  there  is  no  choice. 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or  SOt7TH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22,  1974 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Greenville, 
S.C.  News-Piedmont  Is  one  of  the' 
South's  most  dynamic,  outstanding 
newspaper  organizations,  and  renders 
splendid  service  in  keeping  our  peo- 
ple Informed.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
and  aU  Americans  the  following  splendid 
editorial  from  the  News-Piedmont,  writ- 
ten by  editorial  page  Editor  James  H. 
McKinney.  Jr..  concerning  the  role  of 
the  press  in  a  democratic  society: 
CtTRiNC  Iixs  or  Thx  Press 

It  must  be  a  frightening  world  in  which 
we  live  today,  much  more  frightening  than 
most  people  think  it  is. 

That  impression  emerges  from  almost  every 
national  or  regional  convention  of  almost 
every  conceivable  group  In  America.  It  was 
prevalent  to  a  large  degree  at  the  recent  con- 
vention of  the  American  Society  of  Newspa- 
per Editors  in  Atlanta.  Pessimism  and  fear 
played  a  part  In  almost  every  discussion  on 
the  agenda. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  American  press 
is  the  freest  in  the  world  and  has  exercised 
that  freedom  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever 
before  in  recent  years,  the  ASNE  Freedom  of 
Information  report  was  a  gloomy  docimient 
Reading  it  would  lead  one  to  believe  that 
shackles  were  dangling  from  almost  every 
editor's  arms. 

Of  course  there  are  some  reasons  In  the 
form  of  court  cases,  governmental  actions 
and  pressures  of  one  sort  or  another  which 
could  be  regarded  as  Intended  to  inhibit  the 
press.  But  the  POI  report  also  touched  upon 
the  worst  real  threat  to  freedom  of  the  press 
—growing  lack  of  public  corJldence  In  the 
accuracy  and  fairness  of  the  media. 

That  one  Is  a  dire  threat  Indeed,  because 
written  constitutional  guarantees  of  a  free 
press  become  meaningless  when  the  pub- 
lic becomes  hostUe  to  the  news  media. 

Despite  lack  of  public  confidence  In  the 
mass  media  nationally,  we  have  an  Idea  the 
true  situation  is  not  as  bad  as  painted. 
Furthermore  we  are  certain  that  the  remedy 
to  whatever  threat  exUts  to  freedom  of 
the  press  lies  In  the  hands  of  the  media. 
In  many  Instances  the  press  Is  its  own  worst 
enemy  In  a  battle  in  which  It  should  be  un- 
beatable— the  battle  to  shape  public  opinion. 

It  Is  ironic  that  large  eegments  of  the 
news  media  complain  constantly  these  days 
about  "sinister  forces"  In  government  and 
elsewhere  seeking  to  destroy  press  freedom. 
They  see  special  Interests  as  ganging  up  on 
newspapers  and  other  elements  of  the  media 
to  prevent  them  from  Informing  the  public. 
Many,  many  news  media  people  are  seek- 
ing congressional  action  to  protect  news 
personnels  sources  of  Information.  There  Is 
a  growing  fear  among  news  people  that  the 
courts  are  out  to  shackle  the  press  by  re- 
quiring reporters  to  testify  before  grand 
Juries. 

These  protests  obscure  and  worsen  the  real 
problem  of  the  press — the  fact  that  the  big- 
gest special  Interest  group  of  all  ( the  Ameri- 
can public)  no  longer  trusts  the  mass  media 
for  reliable  information.  The  fault  for  that 
lies  not  with  special  Interest  groups  hostile 
to  the  press,   but  with    the   press   Itself. 

In  its  zeal  to  report  and  to  analyze,  the 
American  press  at  the  national  level  often 
has  stepped  over  the  line  between  reporting 
and  participating  m  the  e-  ents  of  the  day. 
The  advent  ot  so-called  "advocacy"  Journs- 
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llsm  on  the  television  tube  and  In  many  large 
papers  and  magafflnes  has  robbed  the  press  of 
lU  once-cherished  role  of  objective  reporter. 

We  have  to  get  away  from  this  business  of 
"blowing  up"  the  inevitable  relatively  few 
errors  and  foul-ups  which  occur  In  our  so- 
ciety and  Its  systems.  The  media  has  the 
habit  of  making  one  or  two  misfires  in  a  sys- 
tem look  lUce  a  complete  collapse. 

This  is  not  so  say  such  misfires  should  be 
covered  up  or  left  unreported.  They  should 
be  reported,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  put  them 
in  proper  context.  The  good  should  be  re- 
ported along  with  the  bad. 

The  role  of  objective  reporter,  buttressed 
by  the  expression  of  opinion  in  clearly  labeled 
editorials  and  airing  of  opposing  viewpoints 
in  letters  to  the  editor,  made  the  American 
newspaper  the  most  trusted  purveyor  of  In- 
formation m  the  world  not  long  ago. 

The  way  to  restore  public  confidence  In 
the  press  is  to  return  to  the  practice  of  ob- 
jectivity and  clear  separation  of  fact  from 
opinion. 

That  can  be  dons  only  if  the  editors  and 
publishers  of  newspapers  and  heads  of  broad- 
cast media  purge  their  reportorlal  organ- 
izations of  advocacy  reporting,  undue  re- 
liance upon  unnamed  sources  and  the  tend- 
ency to  accept  the  minority  negative  In- 
stead of  the  majority  positive. 


CONDEMNS  LATEST  ACT  OF  ARAB 
TERRORISM 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    JTEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  22,  1974 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  civilized 
world  reeled  in  shock  and  outrage  last 
week  over  the  latest  deplorable  act  of 
Arab  terrorism  directed  at  the  beleagu- 
ered nation  of  Israel.  While  all  acts  of 
terrorism  are  to  be  condemned,  this  par- 
ticular act  was  the  most  barbaric  and 
senseless  of  all,  the  victims  of  this  mas- 
sacre were  innocent  schoolchildren,  who 
were  hoping  to  live  in  a  world  of  peace, 
but  instead  fell  victim  to  a  world  of  war 
and  violence. 

Equally  as  tragic  was  the  fact  that  this 
event  took  place  in  a  critical  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Middle  East.  Thanks  to  the 
untiring  efforts  of  U.S.  Secretary  of 
State,  Dr.  Kissinger,  a  viable  peace 
seemed  imminent,  by  virtue  of  a  disen- 
gagement of  forces  between  Syria  and 
Israel.  This  act  seemed  almost  to  be  an 
attemped  sabotage  of  this  noble  effort, 
and  it  is  the  hope  of  the  free  world  that 
Dr.  Kissinger  will  not  abandon  his  goal 
of  achieving  peace  in  this  troubled  area. 

We  must,  however,  be  cautious  with 
the  Syrians  and  Arabs  until  they  can 
prove  to  the  world  they  are  responsible 
parties  to  international  agreements. 
These  nations  must  abandon  their  poli- 
cies of  terror  and  violence.  They  must 
abide  by  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  not 
force  irmocent  victims  to  die  so  that  they 
may  get  their  views  across  to  the  world. 

In  response  to  this  latest  terrorist  act, 
I  joined  with  a  large  number  of  my  col- 
leagues in  introducing  a  resolution  con- 
demning the  latest  Arab  terrorist  act, 
and  suggesting  to  the  President  that  he 
recommend  the  Ambassador  of  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations  take 
appropriate  actions  before  the  U JJ.  Secu- 
rity Council. 
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This  represents  but  a  first  step  in  a 
commitment  we  as  a  nation  must  make 
if  we  are  to  provide  the  moral  leadership 
the  world  so  desperately  needs  at  this 
time.  We  have  seen  far  too  many  acts  of 
terrorism  in  the  past,  now  we  must  work 
to  prevent  future  acts.  We  have  no  more 
important  mission  before  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
OKD,  in  an  effort  to  illustrate  just  how 
frequent  these  acts  of  terror  have  oc- 
curred, I  would,  like  to  Insert  a  chronol- 
ogy of  terrorist  acts  which  have  taken 
place  since  1970.  In  light  of  these  stag- 
gering figures,  the  need  for  strong  lead- 
ership by  the  United  States  In  promoting 
peace  in  the  world  should  be  apparent: 
Earuxr  Acts  or  Terrorism 

A  list  follows  of  major  Arab  terrorist  activ- 
ities since  Feb.  10,  1970,  when  an  attack  on 
an  EH  Al  Israel  Airlines  plane  at  Munich 
kiUed  one  passenger  and  wounded  eight.  An 
Egyptian  and  two  Jordanians  were  arrested 
but  they  were  later  set  free. 

July  22„  1970 — Six  Palestinians  hijacked 
an  Olympic  Airways  plane.  None  was  brought 
to  Justice. 

Sept.  6, 1970 — ^Pan  American's,  Trans  World 
Airlines  and  Swissair  planes  were  hijacked 
by  Arabs.  AU  were  eventually  blown  up.  None 
of  the  terrorists  was  arrested. 

Sept.  6,  1970 — A  woman  terrcwlst  was 
wounded  and  her  male  compazUon  killed  In 
an  attempt  to  hijack  an  El  Al  plane.  The 
woman  was  later  released. 

July  28,  1971 — An  attempt  to  blow  up  an 
El  Al  plane  with  booby-trapped  luggage 
given  to  a  woman  by  a  male  Arab  friend  did 
not  succeed. 

Sept.  20,  1970 — A  similar  attempt  to  blow 
up  another  El  Al  plane  faUed. 

Nov.  29.  1971 — Wasfi  Tal,  Premier  of  Jor- 
dan, was  assassinated  by  four  Palestinian 
guerrillas  while  entering  his  hotel  In  Cairo. 
Suspects  were  taken  Into  ctistody  but  no 
prosecutions  have  been  repoiled. 

Feb.  22,  1972 — A  Lufthansa  airliner  was 
hijacked  to  Aden  where  the  hijackers  were 
paid  $5-mllUon  for  its  release.  The  hijackers 
went  free. 

May  8,  1972 — Terrorists  hijacked  a  Belgian 
Sabena  airliner  to  Lydda,  where  two  men 
were  killed  by  Israeli  security  guards.  Two 
women  were  subsequently  sentenced  to  life 
im^arlsonment. 

May  30.  1972 — Three  Japanese  gunmen  be- 
longing to  the  Popular  Front  for  the  Libera- 
tion of  Palestine  killed  26  persons  at  Lydda 
Airport. 

August  16,  1972 — A  booby-trapped  tape- 
recorder  exploded  In  the  luggage  compart- 
ment of  an  El  Al  plane,  causing  slight  dam- 
age. Two  Arabs  were  released  by  Italian 
authorities  after  a  short  detention. 

Sept.  5,  1972 — Members  of  an  Arab  guer- 
rUla  organization  attacked  the  quarters  of 
Israeli  athletes  In  the  Olympic  Village  in 
Munich.  Eleven  members  of  the  Israeli  Olym- 
pic Team  were  slain.  Five  of  the  terrorist* 
were  klUed.  Three  others  were  later  freed 

Oct.  29,  1972 — A  Lufthansa  plane  was 
hijacked  to  Zagreb,  Tugoslavla,  where  It  was 
released  after  Arab  terrorists  responsible  for 
the  attack  on  the  Israeli  athletes  at  Munich 
had  been  set  free.  The  hijackers  were  never 
brought  to  Justice. 

March  2,  1973 — Eight  guerrUlas  Invaded 
the  Saudi  Arabian  Embassy  In  Khartoum,  the 
Sudan,  and  kUled  three  diplomats.  The  ter- 
rorists were  taken  into  custody  and  are 
repKjrtedly  awaiting  trial. 

April  4,  1973 — Two  Arabs  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  attack  passengers  of  an 
EH  Al  plane  in  Rome.  They  were  arrested  but 
later  released  and  sent  to  Lebanon. 

April  9,  1973 — Arab  terrorists  attempted 
to  attack  an  Israeli  plane  at  Nicosia,  Cyprus. 
Eight  were  arrested  «Dd  sentenced  to  seven 
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years'  Imprisonment.  They  were  quietly 
relased  later. 

AprU  27,  1973 — an  Italian  was  kUled  in  the 
Rome  office  of  El  Al  by  a  Palestinian  Arab 
who  was  later  placed  under  psychiatric 
observation. 

July  24,  1973 — ^A  Japan  Air  Lines  Jumbo 
Jet  was  hijacked  and  blown  up  in  Tripoli, 
Libya.  None  of  the  five  terrorists  was  brought 
totrtal. 

Aug.  4,  1973 — Two  Arab  terrorists  killed 
five  persons  and  wounded  46  in  a  machine- 
gun  attack  on  passengers  In  the  Athens  air- 
port lounge.  Last  week  the  terrorists  were 
freed  by  the  Greek  government  and  given 
safe  passage  to  Libya. 

Sept.  28,  1973 — Three  Jewish  immigrants 
from  the  Soviet  Union  were  taken  hostage 
aboard  a  train  for  Vienna.  Austrian  authori- 
ties arrested  two  Palestinians  who  were  then 
freed  and  flown  to  an  Arab  country. 

Nov.  25, 1973 — Three  Arabs  hijacked  a  KLM 
jumbo  Jet  and  flew  it  to  Abu  Dhabi.  There  is 
no  record  of  an  arrest  by  Abu  Dhabi  authori- 
ties. 

April  11, 1974 — Three  Arab  guerrlUas  killed 
a  total  of  men,  women  and  children  in  the 
northern  IsraeU  border  town  of  Qlryat 
Shemona  before  dying  themselves  in  the  ex- 
plosion of  their  dynamite  charges  while 
under  siege  by  IsraeU  security  forces. 


PUBLIC  FINANCING  OF  CAMPAIGNS 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  22,  1974 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  public 
financing  of  campaigns  has  been  a  per- 
tinent issue  for  quite  some  time.  With 
Congress  right  around  the  comer  from 
the  campaign  trail,  this  Issue  Is  getting 
bigger  and  bigger.  I  believe  this  article 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  my  colleagues : 

A  NoT-So-PoFta.AE  Idea 

In  ramming  public  campaign  financing 
thru  the  United  States  Senate,  its  supporters 
made  much  of  a  Harris  poU  which  was  taken 
last  November  and  showed  that  53  per  cent 
of  Americans  were  for  public  financing.  35 
per  cent  opposed,  and  12  p>er  cent  undecided. 

At  the  time,  public  financing  was  being 
touted  as  a  cure  for  the  sort  of  corruption 
which  was  being  spotlighted  because  of 
Watergate;  President  Nixon's  "Saturday 
Night  Massacre"  had  just  shocked  the  coun- 
try. 

Since  then,  the  American  public  has  had 
a  chance  to  give  the  proposal  more  thought. 
The  results  are  predictable.  The  most  recent 
Harris  poll  on  the  subject  shows  that  support 
has  fallen  to  43  per  cent,  with  37  per  cent 
opposed  and  20  per  cent  unsure. 

The  reasons  given  for  the  growing  opposi- 
tion to  public  financing  are  compelling.  Peo- 
ple fear  that  the  scheme  would  add  to  their 
tax  burden,  and  they  don't  like  the  Idea  of 
having  their  tax  money  squandered  on  the 
kind  of  things  politicians  spend  campaign 
money  for.  As  one  of  those  poUed  put  it : 

"A  candidate  ought  to  feel  lucky  getting 
my  vote,  but  to  also  want  my  money  to  pay 
for  his  campaign  Is  Just  carrying  It  too  far." 

Those  polled  In  the  latest  survey  were  also 
asked  their  opinion  of  a  compromise  proposal 
sponsored  by  Mr.  Nixon.  It  would  not  permit 
public  financing  but  would  Impose  strict 
limitations  on  private  campaign  financing, 
including  a  $15,000  celling  on  Presidential 
contributions  and  a  $3,000  top  on  congres- 
sional contributions. 

Despite  Mr.  Nixon's  poor  rating  among  the 
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people,  this  proposal  received  the  support  of 
57  per  cent  of  those  polled,  with  only  18  per 
cent  against  It. 

The  supporters  of  public  financing  are 
worlclng  relentlessly  now  to  get  their  bill 
passed  by  the  House.  They  will  be  deservedly 
frustrated  by  the  fact  that  they  can  no 
longer   claim   the   publVc's   support. 


PROBLEMS  WITH  POOD 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINKESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Wednesday.  May  22.  1974 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
are  aware  of  the  mounting  world  food 
crisis.  A  thoughtful  editorial  in  the 
Washington  Star-News  of  May  15,  1974, 
speaks  to  the  magnitude  of  the  problem. 
The  editorial  points  out  the  important 
role  this  country  must  play  if  the  literal- 
ly millions  of  starving  men,  women,  aaid 
children  around  the  world  are  to  obtain 
relief. 
The  editorial  follows: 

PROBI.KMS  With  Food 
Many  frightening  numbers  are  making  the 
rounds  In  the  perennial  effort  to  get  the 
world's  aiSuent  peoples  worried  about  food 
shortages  In  the  poorer  countries.  An  esti- 
mated quarter  of  a  million  people  have  died 
in  the  drought-strlclcen,  sub-Sahara  belt  of 
Africa.  T7NICEF  Is  picturing  400  to  600  mil- 
lion children  threatened  with  malnutrition 
or  actual  starvation  as  a  result  of  acute  eco- 
nomic problems,  compared  with  the  year-ln, 
year-out  quota  of  10  million  suffering  kids. 
An  all-encompassing  view  is  that  half  of  the 
world's  3.7  bUlion  people  are  always  hungry, 
and  no  one  knows  where  the  food  will  come 
from  for  a  population  of  more  than  7  billion 
at  the  end  of  the  century. 

It  Is  hard  to  tell  whether  some  of  the  fig- 
ures are  exaggerated  for  the  purpose  of  pierc- 
ing complacency  In  the  more  prosperous 
quarters.  But  there  Is  no  doubt  that  many 
signs  point  to  the  Imminence  of  food  crisis 
In  various  parts  of  the  world,  besides  the  al- 
ready-present calamity  In  Africa. 

Grain  reserves  Are  generally  low.  after  the 
mammoth  sales  of  American  stocks  to  make 
up  for  Soviet  crop  failures  and  to  add  to  the 
diets  of  the  newly  affluent  elsewhere  In  the 
Western  world.  With  the  disappearance  of 
surpluses,  prices  have  zoomed  upward,  de- 
lighting American  farmers  but  Increasing 
the  price  of  existence  for  countries  that  must 
Import  basic  foods.  Complicating  the  plight 
of  the  have-not  nations  Is  the  simultaneous 
explosion  of  oU  prices,  damaging  their  ability 
"■  to  increase  food  production  by  using  more 
fertilizer,  much  of  which  Is  made  from 
petroleima. 

India,  most  of  whose  580  million  people 
already  are  underfed,  is  expected  to  provide 
a  huge  example  of  a  losing  battle  to  feed 
an  uncontrollably  growing  population.  There, 
the  once-bright  ho{>es  for  the  green  revolu- 
tion have  been  overshadowed  by  the  grim 
arithmetic  of  a  gaUoplng  birth  rate,  domes- 
tic Inflation  and  high  International  prices  of 
food  and  fuel. 

As  the  country  that  accounts  for  70  per- 
cent of  the  world's  grain  exports,  much  of 
the  responsibility  for  meeting  shortages  will 
fall  on  the  United  States.  A  lot  is  riding  on 
the  expectations  of  large  crops  this  year  and 
In  years  to  come.  But  the  nation  has  only 
started  to  think  about  how  to  fulflU  Its  ob- 
ligations under  the  new  set  of  circumstances. 
The  free  "Pood  for  Peace"  program  has 
atrophied  as  the  surplises  have  dwindled. 
With  customers  abroad   ready  to  pay  high 
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prices  for  all  we  can  export,  on  what  basis 
will  we  serve  hungry  people  who  do  not  have 
the  cash?  Will  we  supply  foreign  needs  at 
the  expense  of  tightening  domestic  supplies 
and  aggravating  our  own  Inflation? 

Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  has  called  for 
an  international  approach  to  the  world  food 
crisis  and  promised  a  greater  American  ef- 
fort In  the  field.  A  United  Nations-sponsored 
World  Food  Conference  will  be  held  in  Rome 
in  November,  and  a  prime  topic  will  be  the 
possibility  of  an  Intematlontil  food  reserve 
to  be  drawn  on  In  meeting  shortages.  Sen- 
ator Humphrey  contributed  handsomely  to 
the  discussion  with  his  recent  call  for  a 
"world  food  action  program"  in  which  the 
United  States  would  play  the  leading  role. 

America's  performance  in  meeting  the  food 
crlsU  wUl  be  a  key  to  the  success  of  the 
country's  diplomacy  In  years  to  come.  The 
nation  must  be  generous  In  answering  what- 
ever demands  for  relief  might  arise,  even  to 
the  point  of  trimming  the  over-abundant 
American  diet  to  more  healthful  proportions. 
And  long-term  solutions  must  be  assiduously 
sought,  to  Increase  food  production  In  the 
poor  countries  and  bring  peculation  growth 
under  reasonable  control. 


-  May  22,  197^ 


THE  CONTINUED  INCREASE  IN  THE 
COST  OP  DfiTENTE  WITH  THE  SO- 
VIET UNION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOTTISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  22,  1974 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank's  approval  of  a  $180 
million  loan  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  fi- 
nance a  $400  million  foreign  investment, 
coming  as  It  does  just  a  month  before  the 
President's  June  summit  meeting  in  Mos- 
cow, will  be  viewed  by  many  observers  as 
another  example  of  the  administration's 
"checkbook  detente."  It  should  be  seen 
not  only  as  a  direct  affront  to  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer,  but  to  this  Congress  as 
well. 

The  feeling  of  this  body  was  made  clear 
on  the  subject  of  the  administration's 
freewheeling  trade  schemes  with  the 
Russians  when  the  Vanik  amendment  to 
the  trade  bill,  which  would  withhold 
most-favored-natlon  status  from  the 
U.S.S.R.  xmtil  their  oppressive  policies 
changed,  was  overwhelmingly  adopted. 

Despite  the  glowing  pronouncements 
made  by  William  J.  Casey.  Chairman  of 
the  Exlm  Bank,  about  the  benefits  of 
Riving  $180  million  of  taxpayers'  money 
to  the  Soviets  at  a  low  6- percent  Interest. 
I  doubt  that  many  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress can  agree  with  the  President's 
statement  that  the  deal  Is  a  "contribution 
to  the  national  interest." 

I  ask  that  the  related  news  release  and 
newsclipping  follow. 

[Export -Import  Bank  Release  May  21,  1974] 
U.S.    Export    Sales    op    $400    Million    Plus 

Energy  and  Fertilizer  Benefits  Promised 

BY   Eximbank  Credit  op  $800  Million  to 

THE  U.S.S.R. 

William  J.  Casey,  Chairman  of  Export-Im- 
port Bank  of  the  United  States,  announced 
today  that  the  Bank's  Directors  have  author- 
ized a  credit  of  $180  million  to  the  Bank  for 
Foreign  Trade  of  the  U.S.SJI.  (Vneshtorg- 
bank).  This  credit  will  not  only  assist  in 
the  export  of  $400  million  of  U.S.  goods, 
but  also  promises  major  additional  benefits 


In  saving  natural  gas  and  bringing  needed 
fertilizer  to  the  United  States. 

Eximbank  will  be  Involved  only  in  financ- 
ing VS.  exports,  but  this  transaction  is  part 
of  a  program  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
American  companies  under  which  superpnos- 
phorlc  acid,  which  the  U.S.  has  in  relative 
abundance,  will  be  shipped  to  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  two  nitrogen  fertilizers  (ammjnia 
and  urea)  which  are  scarce  her<5  plus  potash, 
will  come  to  the  U.S.  The  nitrogen  fertilizer 
will  be  made  with  Soviet  natural  gas. 

To  manufacture  the  needed  fertilizer  here 
would  require  a  drain  on  U.S.  natural  gas  re- 
serves In  an  amount  large  enough  to  heat 
a  million  U.S.  homes  a  year. 

The  ammonia  and  urea  Imported  Into  the 
VS.  win  have  an  energy  content  equivalent 
to  25.2  million  barrels  of  crude  oil  per  year 
For  every  BTU  (British  Thermal  Unit)  of 
energy  used  for  the  phosphates  exported,  am- 
monia, urea  and  potash  requiring  at  least 
50  BTU's  of  energy  wUl  be  imported  by  the 
United  States. 

Occidental  Petroleum  or  Its  aflUiates  plan 
to  Invest  more  than  a  half  bUllon  dollars  in 
the  U.S.  to  construct  ships  and  to  expand 
production  facilities  to  mine  and  process 
phosphate  rock  in  Florida.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  will  create  two  to  three  thousand 
Jobs  during  the  construction  period  mtu 
1979,  and  2900  permanent  Jobs  thereafter 
In  addition  to  the  sale  of  at  least  $400  mil- 
lion in  US.  equipment  and  suppUes,  the 
project  should  provide  substantial  balance- 
of-trade  advantages  for  the  U.S.  resulting 
from  the  trade  of  commodities.  The  transac- 
tion contemplates  that  the  U.S.  would  ac- 
quire needed  fertilizer  from  abroad  not  for 
cash  but  in  return  for  exporting  materials 
In  ampie  supply  here,  thus  avoiding  a  net 
dram  on  American's  trade  balance. 

The  materials  purchased  from  American 
companies  with  the  assistance  of  this  financ- 
ing will  be  used  in  the  construction  of 
ammonia  plants,  storage  facilities,  pumping 
stations,  railroad  tank  cars  and  a  1200  mile 
pipeline  In  the  U.S.SJl.  Private  financing  In 
the  amount  of  another  $180  mllUon  will  be 
provided  by  a  consortium  of  U.S.  commercial 
banks  beaded  by  Bank  of  America,  without 
Exlmbank's  guarantee.  The  borrower  will 
make  a  cash  down  payment  of  $40  mUUan. 
which  Is  10<^„  of  the  balance  of  the  UB.  costs. 
Proceeds  of  the  Eximbank  and  commercial 
bank  credits  will  bo  applied  against  pur- 
chases from  VS.  companies  by  Techmash- 
Import  and  Promsyrlolmport  of  the  U.S5  R. 
Some  of  the  possible  major  suppliers  Include: 
Babcock  and  Wilcox  Company,  New  Tork, 
N.Y.,  Bechtel  Corporation.  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  Chemical  Construction  Company.  New 
York,  N.Y.,  Chicago  Bridge  and  Iron  Com- 
pany, Oakbrook.  111.,  General  Electric  Com- 
pany. New  York.  N.Y.,  Honeywell,  Inc.,  Min- 
neapolis. Minn.,  Ingersoll-Rand  Comoany, 
Woodcllff  Lake,  N.J.,  Kaiser  Steel  Corpora- 
tion. Oakland.  Cal.,  Occidental  Petroleum 
Corporation,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.,  Union  Car- 
bide Corporation,  New  York.  N.Y.,  Union 
Tank  Car  Company.  Chicago.  Hi.,  and  West- 
Inghouse  Electric  Company.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
The  ammonia  and  urea  plants  which  will 
be  located  at  TogUattl  and  Kuybyshev.  and 
the  pipeline  which  will  extend  from  the  plant 
sites  to  Odessa,  are  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted by  December  1978.  U.S.  exports  of 
superphosphMic  acid  are  expected  to  com- 
mence sometime  in  1978.  U.S.  Imports  of 
ammonia,  urea  and  potash  wlU  begin  at  the 
same  time. 

The  credits  are  to  be  repaid  in  24  semi- 
annual Installments  beginning  May  20.  1979, 
with  Exlmbank's  direct  credit  of  $180  mil- 
lion to  be  repaid  out  of  the  last  12  Install- 
ments The  Soviet  bank  will  pay  Interest  on 
outstanding  balances  at  an  annual  rate  of 
6'-.  which  was  the  rate  Eximbank  charged 
on  its  loans  when  a  Preliminary  commitment 
was  issued  on  this  transaction  last  year.  The 
blended  interest  rate  of  Exlmbank's  loan  and 


tlj«  loans  extended  by  the  U.S.  commercial 
baoks  to  Vneshtorgbank  will  be,  at  present 
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rate   levels,    approximately   7.8%   per 


rear  Repayment  of  E^zlmbank's  credit  Is  to 
De  guaranteed  by  the  government  of  the 
union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  22,  1974] 

Sovm  Loan  Approved  by  Ex-Im  Bank 
(By  Dan  Morgan) 

The  VS.  Export-Import  Bank,  ending 
months  of  delays  brought  about  by  fear  of 
congressional  disfavor,  yesterday  approved 
the  largest  low-interest  government  loan  to 
date  for  American  equipment  sales  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  $180  mllUon  bank  credit  will  help  fi- 
nance a  $400  million  deal  to  supply  eight  am- 
monia fertilizer  plants,  chemical  storage  fa- 
cilities, pumping  stations,  raUroad  tank  cars 
and  a  lJ200-mile  pipeline  for  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  action  Is  sure  to  raise  controversy  on 
Capitol  Hill,  where  powerful  groups  in  both 
houses  are  seeking  to  curtail  government 
lending  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  bank's  board  of  directors  acted  yes- 
terday morning  after  President  Nixon  inter- 
vened personally  to  break  the  indecision  at 
the  lending  facility.  Some  administration  of- 
ficials confirmed  last  week  that  the  credit 
bad  been  held  up  to  avoid  antagonizing  Con- 
gress, which  Is  now  considering  a  measure 
to  extend  the  bank's  charter  past  its  June 
30  expiration. 

There  were  some  indications  from  officials 
that  the  administration  was  now  satisfied 
that  the  project  had  sufficient  support  in 
Congress. 

However,  there  was  no  explanation  for  the 
timing  of  the  board's  action.  Some  had  felt 
the  President  might  wait  to  announce  final 
approval  of  the  loan  untU  his  expected  visit 
to  Moscow  next  month. 

In  a  letter  to  bank  chairman  William  J. 
Casey,  received  Monday.  Mr.  Nixon  said  the 
project  would  result  in  balance-of -payments 
and  trade  benefits  to  the  United  States, 
would  alleviate  American  fertilizer  and  en- 
ergy shortages  and  would  contribute  to  world 
food  needs. 

He  added  that  the  credit  "maVes  exactly 
the  kind  of  contribution  to  the  national 
interest  which  I  envisioned  when  I  made  the 
determination  on  Oct.  18,  1972,  that  It  Is 
In  the  national  interest  for  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  to  finance  U.S.  exports  to  the 
Soviet  Union." 

A  preliminary  loan  commitment  for  the 
highly  complex  project,  which  also  Involves 
a  barter-type  exchange  of  chemical  fertilizers 
between  the  two  countries  starting  In  1978, 
was  granted  by  the  bank  last  year. 

In  the  la.st  few  weeks,  Soviet  officials  have 
warned  that  If  the  United  States  did  not  go 
tlirough  with  the  promised  credits,  they 
would  have  to  look  to  Western  Europe,  and 
Morocco  to  fulfill  Soviet  needs. 

"It  got  pretty  frantic,"  a  bank  spokesman 
•aid.  "We  had  nothing  but  calls  from  all 
these  (American)  people  who  could  lose 
ttelr  contracts  (with  the  Russians)  If  the 
loan  was  not  approved." 

In  Congress,  the  credit  has  become  em- 
broUed  in  the  administration  bill  to  extend 
the  charter  of  the  bank  another  four  years 
and  expand  Its  lending  authority  from  $20 
billion  to  $30  billion. 

Hearings  on  the  bill  have  been  completed 
In  both  houses.  However,  opponents  of  Amer- 
ican eonomlc  concessions  are  seeking  to  block 
or  limit  further  concessions  as  the  price  for 
approving  the  bank's  charter. 

Among  them  are  supporter  of  amend- 
«»enu  to  the  administration's  trade  bill 
which  would  prohibit  any  new  government 
WKllts  or  non-dlscrimlnatory  tariff  treat- 
n>«it  for  the  Soviet  Union  unless  it  permits 
ft*e  emigration.  The  main  concern  Is  for 
Soviet  Jews  seeking  to  move  to  Israel. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Last  year,  the  bank  approved  a  $153  mil- 
lion loan  for  purchase  of  equipment  by  the 
Russians  for 'their  Kama  River  truck  plant. 

The  fertilizer  deal  was  sponsored  with  the 
support  of  the  administration  by  the  Occi- 
dental Petroleum  Corp. 

However,  Occidental's  direct  Involvement 
will  not  begin  until  around  1978,  when  It 
will  start  to  trade  superphosphorlc  acid  fer- 
tilizer produced  In  this  country  for  nitrogen 
fertilizer  produced  In  the  new  Soviet  plants 
buUt  partly  with  American  equipment. 

According  to  this  barter  arrangement,  the 
Soviet  Union  will  supply  1.6  million  metric 
tons  of  ammonia,  1  million  tons  of  urea  and 
a  mUllon  tons  of  potash  In  exchange  for  a 
million  tons  of  superphosphorlc  acid  refined 
from  Occidental's  phosphate  holdings  In 
Florida. 

Occidental  has  announced  It  will  spend 
about  half  a  billion  dollars  In  the  mining  of 
the  phosphate  and  In  constructing  ships  to 
transport  the  nitrogen  fertilizers. 

A  number  of  American  Industries  have 
provisional  contracts  to  help  build  the  fer- 
tilizer plants  In  the  natural  gas  fields  around 
Kuibyshev,  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga  River. 

A  1,200-mUe  pipeline  from  there  to  the 
Black  Sea  port  of  Odessa  will  transport  the 
chemicals. 

The  United  States  now  produces  only  40 
per  cent  of  Its  total  ammonia  and  urea  needs. 

American  commercial  banks  are  providing 
another  $180  million  In  credits,  without  gov- 
ernment guarantee,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
will  make  a  cash  down  payment  of  the  re- 
maining $40  million. 


LEE  NELSON  RETIRES 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  22.  1974 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  hke  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  recognize  Leland  L.  Nelson,  Sr., 
on  the  occEision  of  his  retirement  from 
the  International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists and  Aerospace  Workers,  District  No. 
93,  San  Jose,  Calif.  Lee  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  this  organization  since  1955, 
having  joined  the  staff  as  a  kind  of  second 
career  upon  the  completion  of  19  years 
service  with  the  Continental  Can  Co. 
In  both  jobs,  he  earned  the  respect  and 
friendship  of  literally  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple from  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  who  had 
the  privilege  of  working  with  him. 

A  native  £md  continuous  resident  of 
San  Jose,  Lee  has  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  time  not  only  to  his  work  but  to  com- 
munity activities.  He  served  for  many 
years  as  a  Cub  Scoutriiaster  and  has 
frequently  been  a  member  of  his  church 
council.  Together  with  his  wife,  Louise, 
he  has  also  been  very  active  in  Demo- 
cratic politics,  giving  unstlntingly  of  his 
talents  and  enrgies  to  Governor  Brown's 
reelection  campaign  in  1966,  to  the  Hum- 
phrey presidential  campaign  In  1968,  and 
to  all  my  own  campaigns  as  well  as  coimt- 
less  others.  Over  the  years  he  has  been 
a  member  of  many  local  campaign  com- 
mittees and  is  as  concerned  about  and 
Interested  in  good  local  government  as 
anyone  In  the  Santa  Clara  Valley.  The 
fairness  and  understanding  which  char- 
acterize all  Lee's  activities  also  made  him 
an  excellent  choice  for  the  Santa  Clara 
Coimty  Selective  Service  Board  on  which 
he  Is  currently  serving. 
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I  am  sure  that  Lee's  retirement  will 
leave  a  "hole"  at  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machinists  and  Aerospace 
Workers.  However,  I  know  that  he  will 
continue  to  be  a  vital  and  active  partici- 
pant in  local  affairs  even  while  he  de- 
votes more  time  to  his  garden  and  stamp 
collection. 


INTERNATIONAL  TRADE:   WE  ARE 
MISSING  THE  BOAT 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OP  OHIO 
In  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22.  1974 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  excellent  article  entitled  "In- 
ternational Trade:  We're  Missing  the 
Boat"  by  Prof.  Kenn  Rogers  that  was 
published  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
May  9, 1974. 

Professor  Rogers'  analysis  is  perceptive 
and  the  article  clearly  describes  the  wide 
gap  t)etween  goals  and  performance  in 
the  area  of  international  economics 
trade  development  by  those  charged  with 
this  responsibility  in  Ohio,  in  general, 
and,  especially,  in  Cleveland. 

The  emphasis  of  some  groups,  such  as 
the  Mayor's  Advisory  Council  on  Inter- 
national Trade  on  public  relations,  is 
typical  of  a  trend  in  government  which, 
on  the  national  scene,  was  instrumental 
in  undermining  faith  in  government. 
Even  high  quality,  clever  public  relations 
efforts  are  an  Inadequate  substitute  for 
quality,  substantive  programs  and  knowl- 
edge. 

Dr.  Rogers,  formerly  a  professor  of 
business  administration  at  Cleveland 
State  University,  is  currently  a  professor 
of  psychiatry  and  organizational  psy- 
chology at  the  College  of  Medicine  and 
Dentistry  of  New  Jersey. 
.  The  article  is  a  result  of  a  6-month 
survey  by  Professor  Rogers,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read  it. 

The  article  follows: 
International    Tkaoe:    We're    Missing    the 
Boat 
(By  Kenn  Rogers') 

Ohio,  and  especially  Greater  Cleveland,  is 
desperately  In  need  of  jobs,  a  problem  which 
undoubtedly  will  grow  In  seriousness  as  re- 
percussions of  the  energy  crisis  spread 
throughout  Industry.  Ohio  cannot  afford  to 
pass  up  any  opportunity.  Unfortunately,  the 
state  seems  literally  to  be  missing  the  in- 
ternational trade  boat. 

Businesses  In  Greater  Cleveland  and  Ohio 
are  being  exhorted  to  engage  in  international 
trade  by  the  Ohio  economic  development  de- 
partment, Cleveland  World  Trade  Associa- 
tion, Greater  Cleveland  Growth  Association 
and  other  official  bodies.  Simultaneously,  and 
at  considerable  expense,  they  are  sending 
trade  missions  around  the  globe  to  advance 
Ohio's  Involvement  in  international  trade. 
Some  of  our  universities,  too,  are  busily  en- 
gaged in  the  development  of  academic  pro- 
grams In  world  trade. 

But  these  efforts  are  net  being  conducted 
In  a  way  to  promise  success. 

In  recent  months  I  conducted  a  survey  of 
the  methods  and  their  underlying  rationales 
used   to   encourage    Ohio,   and   particularly 
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Cleveland,  flrma  to  engage  In  International 
trade.  In  the  course  of  this  research  I  Had  a 
discussion  with  a  leading  member  of  Mi^or 
Perk's  Advisory  CouncU  on  International 
Trade  shortly  before  the  latter  left  on  a 
propaganda  mission  to  the  Far  East,  Includ- 
ing Japan. 

The  planned  sales  pitch  was  stated  simply 
as  "Ohio,  and  particularly  Cleveland's,  peo- 
ple are  superior  human  beings  as  evidenced 
by  having  produced  John  Glenn,  the  first 
American  in  orbit."  When  I  somewhat  In- 
credulously asked  whether  this  approach 
might  not  be  less  than  ujwful.  since  inter- 
orbital  feats  seem  hardly  related  to  mtema- 
tlonal  trade  and  that,  moreover,  Asians  might 
possibly  consider  this  boast  to  contain  a 
racial  slur,  I  was  met  with  a  nonplussed  smile 
and  a  suggestion  that  I  could  not  be  serious — 
or  worse,  that  something  might  be  wrong 
with  my  patriotism. 

One  Indicator  of  the  effectiveness  of  this 
approach  emerged  In  an  interview  with  Mr. 
T.  Izuchi,  of  the  Osaka  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, who  recently  was  quoted  to  have  said : 
"For  reasons  unknown,  we  In  Osaka  have 
been  less  concerned  with  Ohio,  and  Cleve- 
land In  particular.  In  relations  to  trade  .  .  . 
(I)  had  known  Cleveland  only  because  of  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra." 

The  essence  of  the  interview  unmlstake- 
ably  Implied  that  Cleveland  is  being  ignored 
aa  a  major  market  for  Japanese  Investment. 
I  am  as  proud  as  anyone  of  the  magnificent 
Cleveland  Orchestra  and  of  John  Glenn's 
accomplishment  in  orbit.  However,  It  seems 
rather  obvious  that  these  able  musicians  as 
well  as  Glenn  as  astronaut  can  do  precious 
little  to  promote  international  trade  for  our 
Industry. 

I  then  extended  my  Inquiry  to  the  Ohio 
Department  of  Economic  and  Community 
Development.  I  received  a  curt  reply  stat- 
ing that  "Our  office  is  not  aware  of  any  sur- 
vey of  methods  encouraging  northeastern 
Ohio  firms  to  export  their  products.  We  rec- 
ommend that  you  contact  the  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Greater  Cleveland  Growth  As- 
sociation since  he  may  know  of  such  a 
survey."  Following  the  suggestion,  I  con- 
tacted the  association  and  was  successively 
shunted  among  three  executives,  none  of 
whom  was  aware  of  any  such  research,  nor 
for  that  matter  the  need  for  it. 

Shortly  thereafter,  I  received  an  official  re- 
port on  International  and  Interstate  Com- 
merce in  Ohio.  The  report  stated  in  its  in- 
troductory pages  that  "Certain  regions  or 
states  in  the  United  States  rely  more  heavily 


on  IntematlonaT'nporta  than  does  the  na- 
tion as  a  whole.  Ohio  is  one  of  these  states 
in  that  the  Industries  basic  to  its  economy 
are  more  export-oriented  relative  to  the  in- 
dustries basic  to  the  United  States.  Develop- 
ment in  international  trade  agreements  are 
therefore  of  considerable  significance  to  the 
Ohio  economy." 

Having  made  this  point,  the  report  pro- 
vides a  series  of  statistical  tables  and  con- 
cludes by  issuing  a  warning  against  pursuing 
efforts.  It  states: 

"While  International  exports  are  signifi- 
cant for  economic  development  and  expan- 
sion, there  are  some  Inherent  drawbacks  of 
an  economy  heavily  relying  on  foreign  mar- 
kets. The  economy  is  made  dependent  on 
economic  conditions  abroad.  Changes  in 
these  conditions  will  affect  demand  from 
abroad  and  therefore  the  economic  activity 
of  the  economy  In  question.  The  greater  the 
concentration  of  Industries  and  the  higher 
the  export-manufacttu-e  ratio,  the  more  vul- 
nerable is  the  economy  to  instability  In  com- 
parison to  the  East-North  Central  Region 
and  the  nation  as  a  whole." 

Considering  the  present  domestic  energy 
crisis,  this  bit  of  conventional  wisdom  could, 
of  course,  be  equally  applicable  to  the  do- 
mestic business  of  these  firms.  One  wonders 
what  it  is  which  this  official  Ohio  state  de- 
partment wishes  to  warn  business  against. 
Perhaps  a  cardinal  reality  of  business  has 
escaped  Its  attention — that  biislness  always 
operates  under  uncertainty  and  that  this 
uncertainty  represents  one  of  the  major  rea- 
sons for  legitimizing  business'  pursuits  of 
profits. 

Experiences  of  two  students  enrolled  in 
my  course  on  International  trade  tend  to 
further  enhance  the  suspicion  that  the  vari- 
ous official  organizations  concerned  with 
Ohio's  exports  might  be  less  than  well  pre- 
pared for  discharging  their  assiimed 
responsibilities. 

One  student,  a  senior  executive  of  a 
major  Cleveland  firm  engaged  in  marketing 
and  manufacturing  precision  tools,  wanted 
to  gather  Information  related  to  his  firm's 
Intention  to  extend  Its  marketing  operation 
To  Europe's  Common  Market  countries.  His 
experience  in  contact  with  the  relevant 
Cleveland  and  Ohio  agencies  evokes  remi- 
niscences of  the  film  Rashomon.  In  describ- 
ing some  rather  exasperating  encounters 
with  a  number  of  senior  officials  of  these 
agencies  whose  right  of  existence  Is  to  pro- 
vide Information  services  for  firms  such  as 
his,  he  summarized  by  stating:  "Too  many 
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different  organizations  compete  in  advlalM 
Ohio's  industry  about  Internationa  ^aS 
and  their  advice  tends  to  be  all  too  often 
mutually  contradictory  and,  worse,  lna<le. 
quate  for  the  degree  of  detailed  knowleto 
of  markets  and  products  which  we  a^ 
other  firms  in  our  industry  need  to  know." 

The  other  student,  a  middle-level  manager 
of  an  industrial  firm,  wanting  to  obtain  in- 
formation  about  mtirket  conditions  related 
to  a  popular  household  appliance  in  a  major 
Latin-American  country,  approached  th« 
Greater  Cleveland  Growth  Association.  B« 
could  not  get  beyond  a  receptionist  who.  af- 
ter listening  to  his  request,  "called  aaat. 
one  in  the  office  who  advised  me  that  my 
best  bet  would  be  to  consult  publlcatlftji  in 
Cleveland's  public  library." 

Desirous  of  improving  academic  offerings 
on  International  trade  at  Cleveland  State 
University  by  stressing  special  area  studlee 
Important  to  Cleveland  and  Ohio  industrlee, 
I  also  contacted  the  Greater  Cleveland 
Growth  Association.  I  was  given  a  barrage  oJ 
vagaries,  more  or  less  covering  the  globe  but 
lacking  the  specificity  of  their  importance  to 
the  present  or  potential  future. 

These  experiences,  among  others,  give  cause 
for  concern  for  the  usefulness  of  the  various 
organizations  supposed  to  promote  Ohio  and 
Cleveland  in  international  trade  It  is  Im- 
possible to  Ignore  the  conclusion  that  tbeae 
officials  are  groping  blindly  in  a  maze  of  fan- 
tasy assumptions,  rather  than  working  wltli 
well -developed  programs  based  on  research 
Into  successful  and  unsuccessful  trade  stra- 
tegies and  the  needs  and  attitudes  of  poten- 
tial foreign  partners  In  trade.  It  was  alarm- 
ing to  learn  that  no  one  Interviewed  bu 
sought  to  know  the  rensons  for  lack  of  suc- 
cess. They  xmlformly  stressed  their  costly 
efforts  to  "put  Ohio  and  Cleveland  on  the 
map  of  international  trade."  Yet,  none  of 
their  sales  campaigns  was  based  on  anything 
that  can  remotely  be  called  systematic  re- 
search designed  for  a  reasonable  chance  ol 
success. 

It  is  time  for  Ohio  government  and  in- 
dustry to  decide  whether  they  are  serlooi 
about  promoting  international  trade:  and 
if  so,  to  engage  in  the  necessary  market  and 
attltudinal  research  based  on  social  and 
behavioral  concepts  tested  in  marketmg  re- 
search which  Will  arm  effective  officials 
with  essential  Information. 

It  is  time.  In  other  words,  for  Ohio  and 
Cleveland  to  fish  or  cut  bait  in  the  matter  of 
capturing  world  markets  lor  the  abundance 
of  Its  industrial  and  agricultural  product. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
a.  Latch,  D.D.,  offered  the  foUowing 
prayer: 

/  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  fin- 
ished my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith  — 
n  Timothy  4:  7. 

O  God,  our  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for 
Thy  mercies  which  are  new  every  morn- 
ing, fresh  every  day  and  for  this  quiet 
moment  when  we  may  be  still  and  know 
that  Thou  art  God. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  coming  of 
another  Memorial  Day  and  for  the 
sacred  memories  of  valiant  men  and 
women  who  fought  the  good  fight,  who 
finished  their  course,  and  who  kept  the 
faith— all  in  the  interest  of  the  welfare 
of  our  country. 

Give  us  valiant  men  and  women  today 
who  will  live  and  labor  for  peace,  for  jus- 
tice, and  for  righteousness  In  our  land 
and  In  our  world.  May  a  new  spirit  of 


good  will  so  come  \o  life  in  our  age  that 
wars  may  cease,  peace  may  come,  and 
coooeration  be  established  among  the 
nations  on  our  planet. 

Grant  us  rest  during  this  weekend  and 
may  we  return  renewed  in  body,  mind, 
and  spirit. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


cated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  May  21,  1974,  the  Presi- 
dent approved  and  signed  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

HJl.  6035.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Uw 
90-335  (82  Stat.  174)  relating  to  the  pur- 
chase,  sale,  and  exchange  of  certain  lands 
on  the  Spokane  Indian  Reservation:  and 

HJi.  5525.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain 
mineral  interests  are  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Chippewa  Cree  Tribe 
of  the  Rocky  Boy's  Reservation.  Mont. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  disagrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  <S.  2830) 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  greater 
and  more  effective  efforts  in  research  and 
public  education  with  regard  to  diabete* 
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melUtus,"  requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Kennxot,  Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr. 
Eaolbton,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Hathaway, 
Mr.  ScHWEiKER.  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Doki- 
wcK,  Mr.  BEALL,  Mr.  Taft,  and  Mr. 
Stafford,  to  be  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2893)  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  Improve  the  national  can- 
cer program  and  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  such  program  for  the  next  3 
fiscal  years,"  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Kennedy.  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Eagleton,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Hathaway, 
Mr.  ScHWEiKER,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Domi- 
RicK,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Taft,  and  Mr.  Staf- 
ford to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  smiendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2957  >  entitled 
"An  act  relating  to  the  activities  of  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion," requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Spark- 
man,  Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  Church,  Mr. 
Symington,  Mr.  Aiken.  Mr.  Case,  and 
Mr.  Javits  to  be  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 
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COMMUNICATION  PROM  THE 

CHAIRMAN  OF  THE   COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Aopropriations: 

WASalNCTON,  D.C., 

May  17, 1974. 
Hon.  Gael  A  lbert. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Aepresentatives, 
Wuhington,  DC. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Speaker:    Pursuant   to  the 
provisions  of  section  201  of  Public  Law  89- 
298,  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  May  9,   1974, 
adopted  Committee  resolutions  authorizing 
the  following  water  resources  development 
projects: 
Port  Everglades  Harbor,  Florida 
St.  Lucie  Inlet,  Florida 
With  kindest  personal  regards. 
■^         Sincerely, 

.  John  A.  Blatnik, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CHAIRMAN  OP  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  AGRICULTURE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
«ire,  which  was  read  and,  together  with 
the  accompanying  papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations: 


Washington,  D.C, 

May  22. 1974. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 

The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  tbe  provi- 
sions of  section  2  of  the  Watershed  Proteose 
tlon  and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended, 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  today  consid- 
ered and  unanimously  approved  the  foUow- 
ing work  plans  for  watershed  projects: 

PROJECT    and    EXECTTTrVX    COMMUNICATION 

Hurricane    Creek,    Tennessee,    2188,    93rd 
Congress. 

North  Pork  Nolln  River,  Kentucky,  2188, 
93rd  Congress. 

Red  Boiling  Springs,  Tennessee,  2188,  93rd 
Congress. 

Upper  Castleton  River,  Vermont,  2188,  93rd 
Congress. 

Attached  are  Committee  resolutions  with 
respect  to  these  projects. 
With  every  good  wish,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

W.  R.  Poage, 

Chairman. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE  OPERA- 
TION OF  THE  ALASKA  RAILROAD- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
1  transmit  herewith  the  aimual  report 

on  the  operation  of  the  Alaska  Railroad 

as  required  by  the  Alaska  Railroad  Act 

of  March  12, 1914. 

Richard  Ndcon. 
The  White  House,  May  23, 1974. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  14354,  AMENDING  NATIONAL 
SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  biU  (H.R.  14354)  to 
amend  the  National  School  Lunch  Act, 
to  authorize  the  use  of  certain  funds  to 
purchase  agricultural  commodities  for 
distribution  to  schools,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  a  Senate  amendment  there- 
to, disagree  to  the  Senate  amendment, 
and  agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Perkins.  Meeds,  Ford.  Hawkins,  Mrs. 
Mink.  Mrs.  Chisholm.  Messrs.  Bucci. 
Mazzoli,  Badillo,  Lehman,  Andrews  of 
North  Carolina,  Qtrns.  Bell,  Ashbrook, 
Forsythe,  Peyser.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin, 
and  TowELL  of  Nevada. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM 

(Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, our  Congress  is  a  strong  ftgislative 


body,  reportedly  the  most  powerful  In 
the  world,  yet  it  does  not  work  well  today 
because  the  committees  have  not  been 
changed  since  1946.  It  took  more  than  a 
year  of  hard  work  for  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Committees,  a  bipartisan 
group  of  10  members  with  broad  experi- 
ence, to  work  out  all  the  aspects  of  juris- 
dictional change  required  to  make  the 
Congress  more  eflSclent. 

The  select  committee  had  to  make 
many  hard  decisions  and  they  were  made 
always  with  an  eye  on  the  House  as  an 
institution  and  the  way  It  would  work. 
The  report  was  imamimous  although,  of 
course,  many  accommodations  were 
necessary. 

The  Hansen  committee  of  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  which  is  reviewing  House 
Resolution  988  Is  composed  of  many  out- 
spoken critics  of  real  congressional  re- 
form, and  is  only  a  charade.  Their  goal  is 
to  kill  congressional  reform  and  protect 
their  own  self-interest  and  cozy  relation- 
ship with  outside  groups. 


TWO   BILLION  DOLLAR   GIVEAWAY 
TO  INDIA 

(Mr.  KETCHUM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
news  reports  have  borne  out  my  outrage 
at  the  $2  billion  giveaway  to  India.  No 
wonder  they  need  U.S.  welfare.  While 
our  money  feeds  their  people,  they  have 
spent  their  money  developing  a  nuclear 
bomb 

Somehow,  that  just  does  not  make 
sense.  But  that  is  not  all — while  this  was 
going  on,  the  administration  has  seen 
fit  to  loan  $180  million  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  build  fertilizer  plants.  Now,  my 
colleagues,  when  interest  rates  in  this 
countrj-  are  skyrocketing  and  we  are 
deeply  in  debt.  I  am  forced  to  wonder 
aloud,  "What  about  us  here  at  home?" 

One,  why  are  we  loaning  money  to  an 
unfriendly  nation? 

And,  two,  even  a  12th  grade  chemistry 
student  knows  that  a  fertilizer  plant, 
with  a  Uttle  modification,  becomes  a  gun- 
powder factory. 

Remember  the  scrap  metal  we  sent 
Japan?  I  do,  and  I  remember  how  it 
came  back. 


LOW-INTEREST  GOVERNMENT 
LOAN  TO  SOVIET  UNION 

(Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR.  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  the  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank  has 
approved  the  largest  low-interest  Gov- 
erimient  loan  to  date  for  American 
equipment  sales  to  the  So\'let  Union. 

How  can  the  United  States  loan  over 
$180,000,000  at  an  interest  rate  of  only 
6  percent  when  in  Virginia  the  prevail- 
ing interest  rate  is  nearly  double  that? 

On  Tuesday,  members  of  the  Virginia 
Home  Builders  Association,  told  me  that 
they  must  now  pay  up  to  15  percent  In- 
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terest  oo  homebuildlng  loans  in  my  State. 
While  many  hard-worldng  Americans 
are  finding  it  almost  impossible  to  find 
new  homes  for  their  families  because  of 
high  interest  rates,  we  are  taxing  these 
same  hard-working  people  to  finance  a 
$400  million  deal  to  supply  eight  am- 
monia fertilizer  plants,  chemical  storage 
facilities,  pumping  stations,  railroad  t-nnir 
cars  and  a  1,200-mile  pipeline  for  the 
Soviet  Union. 


May  23,  Wi^ 


AVIATION  CAREER  INCENTIVE  ACT 
OP  1974 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HH.  12670)  to 
amend  section  301  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  Incentive  pay,  to 
attract  and  retain  volunteers  for  avia- 
tion crewmember  duties,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows : 

Page  1,  lines  7  and  8.  strike  out  "Inserting 
'enlisted'  before  'crew  member' "  and  In- 
sert: "striking  out  'a  crew  member'  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  'an  enlisted  crew 
member'." 

Page  2,  strike  out  all  after  line  3  over  to 
and  Including  line  21  on  page  3  and  Insert: 
"(a)(1)  Subject  to  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  President,  a  member  of  a  uniformed 
service  who  U  entitled  to  basic  pay  U  also 
entitled  to  aviation  career  Incentive  pay  in 
the  amount  set  forth  in  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  for  the  frequent  and  regular 
performance  of  operational  or  proficiency 
flying  duty  reqxUred  by  orders. 

"(2)  Aviation  career  tacentlve  pay  shall  be 
restricted  to  regular  and  reserve  officers  who 
hold,  or  are  in  training  lesullng  to,  an  aero- 
nautical rating  or  designation  and  who  en- 
gage and  remain  in  aviation  service  on  a 
career  basis. 

"(3)  Under  reg\Uations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation with  respect  to  the  Coast  Guard 
when  it  is  not  operating  as  a  service  In  the 
Navy,  or  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
with  respect  to  members  under  their  respec- 
tive jiirisdlctlon,  an  officer  (except  a  flight 
Biirgeon  or  other  medical  officer)  who  is  en- 
titled to  basis  pay,  holds  an  aeronautical 
rating  or  designation,  and  is  qualified  for 
aviation  service  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  concerned.  Is  entitled  to 
continuous  monthly  incentive  pay  In  the 
amount  set  forth  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  that  is  applicable  to  him.  A  filght 
surgeon  or  other  medical  officer  who  is  en- 
titled to  basic  pay,  holds  an  aeronautical 
rating  or  designation,  and  is  qualified  for 
aviation  service  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  concerned.  Is  not  entitled 
to  continuous  monthly  incentive  pay  but 
la  entitled  to  monthly  incentive  pay  m  the 
amounts  set  forth  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  for  the  frequent  and  regular  per- 
formance of  operational  flying  duty. 

"(4)  To  be  entitled  to  continuous  monthly 
incentive  pay,  an  officer  must  perform  the 
prescribed  operational  flying  duties  (Includ- 
ing flight  training  but  excluding  proficiency 
fiylng)  for  6  of  the  first  12,  and  11  of  the  first 
18,  years  of  his  aviation  service.  However,  if 
an  officer  performs  the  prescribed  c^serational 
flying  duties  (Including  flight  traintog  but 
excluding  proficiency  flying)  for  at  least  9 
but  less  than  11  of  the  first  18  years  of  his 
aviation  service,  he  will  be  entitled  to  con- 


tinuous monthly  incentive  pay  for  the  first 
22  years  of  his  officer  service. 

■(6)  If  upon  completion  of  either  12  or 
18  years  of  aviation  service  It  Is  determined 
that  an  officer  has  f aUed  to  perform  the  min- 
imum prescribed  operational  flying  duty  re- 
quirements during  the  prescribed  p>erlods  of 
time,  his  entitlement  to  continuous  monthly 
incentive  pay  ceases.  If  at  the  completion 
of  12  years  of  aviation  service  entitlement 
to  continuous  monthly  incentive  pay  ceases, 
entitlement  to  that  pay  may  again  commence 
at  the  completion  of  18  years  of  aviation 
service  upon  completion  of  the  mlnimimi 
operational  flying  duty  requirements,  such 
pay  to  continue  for  a  period  of  time  as  pre- 
scribed in  accordance  with  this  section.  How- 
ever, if  entitlement  to  continuous  monthly 
incentive  pay  ceases  In  the  case  of  any  officer 
at  the  completion  of  either  12  or  18  years  of 
aviation  service,  such  officer  remains  entitled 
to  monthly  incentive  pay  for  the  perform- 
ance of  subsequent  operational  or  proflciency 
flying  duties  up  to  the  maximum  period  of 
time  prescribed  In  accordance  with  this 
section. 

"(6)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term — " 

Page  3,  line  22,  strike  out  "(1)"  and  Insert 
"(A)" 

Page  4,  lines  3  and  4,  strike  out  "training, 
that"  and  Insert  "training  that". 

Page  4.  Une  6.  strike  out  "(2)"  and  Insert 
"(B)". 

Page  5,  strike  out  all  after  the  fifth  line 
following  line  18  over  to  and  including  line 
3  on  page  8  and  Insert:  "For  the  purposes  of 
clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'aviation  service*  means  the  service  per- 
formed, under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  by  an  officer,  and  the 
years  of  aviation  service  are  computed  begln- 
nmg  with  the  effective  date  of  the  Initial 
order  to  perform  aviation  service." 

Page  6,  line  7,  strike  out  "the"  where  It 
appears  the  second  time. 

Page  6,  line  16,  strike  out  "grade"  and 
Insert:  "years  of  aviation  or  officer  service,  as 
appropriate," 

Page  6.  line  16,  strike  out  "He"  and  Insert: 
"Such  member". 

Page  7,  line  4,  strike  out  "have  12,  or  18, 
years  of  aviation  services"  and  insert:  "have 
12  or  18  years  of  aviation  service". 

Page  7,  line  23,  strike  out  "6,  or  less"  and 
insert :  "6  or  less". 

Page  8,  line  15,  strike  out  "amended"  and 
insert:  "added". 

Page  8,  line  17.  strike  out  "amended"  and 
insert:  "added". 

Page  8.  line  19,  strike  out  "0-7,  or  above," 
and  Insert:  "0-7  or  above". 

Page  8,  line  22,  strike  out  "grade  prior" 
and  Insert:  "grade,  as  appropriate,  prior". 

Pasa  8,  line  22,  strike  out  all  after  "1973." 
over  to  and  Including  line  3  on  page  9. 

Page  9,  line  6,  strike  out  "service."  and 
Insert:  "service". 

Page  9,  line  9,  strike  out  "that"  and  in- 
sert: "as  added  by  this  Act,  that". 

Page  9,  line  12,  strike  out  "title  with"  and 
insert:  "title,  as  added  by  this  Act,  with". 

Page  9.  line  14,  after  "flying)."  insert: 
"However,  under  this  clause,  an  officer  who 
l5  assigned  to  the  pay  grade  0-7  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act,  or  is  promoted  to  the 
pay  grade  0-7  during  the  36-month  period 
following  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  may 
not  receive  more  than  $160  per  month  while 
assigned  to  that  grade." 

Page  9.  line  15,  strike  out  "However,  the" 
and  Insert:  "The". 

Page  9.  line  15.  after  "officer"  Insert:  "who 
Is  entitled  to  compensation  under  section 
206  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,". 

Page  9.  line  17.  strike  out  "title  37,  United 
States  Code"  and  Insert:  "that  title,  as  added 
by  this  Act". 
Page  9,  ^ter  line  17,  insert: 
"Szc.   5.   A   yearly  report  containing  such 


data  as  necessary  to  monitor  the  progress  of 
this  bill  shall  be  made  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  cooperation  with  the  Senate  and 
House  Armed  Services  Committees  and  r*. 
lea-ed  publicly." 

Page  9.  line  18,  strike  out  "6."  and  Insert- 
"6.". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  does  this  action  have 
the  concurrence  of  the  minority? 

I  see  none  of  the  minority  members  (jf 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  on  the 
floor, 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  this  proposed  action  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  this  morning,  i  wat 
Instructed  to  request  the  approval  of  the 
House  so  that  the  bill  could  go  directly 
to  the  White  House  for  signature  and 
thereby  avoid  a  conference. 

The  Senate  has  accepted  the  House  bill 
almost  intact.  There  are  a  series  of  tech- 
nical amendments  and  two  minor 
amendments  which  were  added  to  the 
bill  and,  therefore,  there  Is  no  need  for 
a  conference. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  genUe- 
man  says  there  are  two  technical  amend- 
ments. I  know  nothing  about  them.  Will 
the  gentleman  please  explain  those  to 
us? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  there  were, 
as  I  have  said,  a  series  of  technical 
amendments  added  by  the  other  body, 
all  designed  to  conform  the  language  of 
the  bill  to  that  used  in  title  37,  United 
States  Code.  In  Eddition,  two  minor  sub- 
stantive amendments  were  added  which 
make  no  significant  change  in  oup«*111. 
The  first  of  these  corrected  what 
amounted  to  an  error  in  our  bill.  The 
Senate  amendment  provides  that  briga- 
dier generals  and  rear  admirals,  lower 
half,  cannot  receive  more  than  $160  a 
month  flight  pay,  which  is  actually  their 
present  rate,  under  the  saved-pay  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  Our  bill  had  provided 
for  an  increase  to  $165  a  month,  but  that 
was  not  really  our  intention. 

The  other  amendment,  which  was 
added  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  pro- 
vides that  "a  yearly  report  containing 
such  data  as  necessary  to  monitor  the 
progress  of  this  bill  shall  be  made  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  coopera- 
tion with  Senate  and  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices committees  and  released  publicly." 
Our  House  bill  contained  requirementB 
for  annual  reports  to  be  made  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  those  re- 
ports, of  course,  normsdly  would  have 
been  public  anyway. 

So  our  committee  saw  no  objection  to 
accepting  that  other  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  ask 
the  gentleman  if  there  is  some  urgen(7 
with  respect  to  this  measure? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  hM 
been  nearly  a  year  since  this  entire  mat- 
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ter  of  aviation  pay  was  raised  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  House  in  shutting  off  aviation 
l>ay  for  certain  officers.  This  legislation  is 
basically  an  incentive  measure,  and  so  if 
we  are  going  to  provide  Incentives  for 
young  men  to  remain  in  an  aviation  ca- 
reer in  the  armed  services,  we  must  have 
some  legislation  signed  into  law  as  soon 
as  possible  that  would  stabilize  the  situa- 
tion and  give  our  service  personnel  some- 
thing they  can  coimt  on  and  plan  on 
the  basis  of. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man is  sajring  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  met  this  morning  and, 
with  a  quormn  present,  approved  this 
procedure? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  That  is  absolutely 
correct.  And  that  meeting  included  the 
distinguished  minority  whip,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Akends),  I  might 
say. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT, FRIDAY,  MAY  24,  1974,  TO 
PILE  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
H.R.  12565,  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
PR(XrUREMENT  FOR  ARMED 
FORCES,  1974 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  until  midnight,  Friday.  May  24, 
1974,  to  file  a  conference  report  on  H.R. 
12565,  to  authorize  appropriations  during 
the  fiscal  year  1974  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  and  other  weapons  and 
research,  development,  test  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  au- 
thorize construction  at  certain  installa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

"Hiere  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quormn 
la  not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
caU  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  243]     . 

S*'^  Clay  Drlnan 

Blackburn  CoUlns,  HI.  Eckhardt 

Blatnlk  Conlan  Esch 

Burke,  Calif.  Conyers  Evans,  Colo. 

Camp  Daniels.  Flynt 
Carey.  N.T.             DomlnlckV.    Foley 

Cederberg  Davis.  Oa.  Oaydos 

OiUholm  de  la  Oarza  Ooldwater 

Clark  Dennis  Gray 

CUwson,  Del  EHggs  Green,  Oreg. 


Haraha 

Hays 

Hubert 

Helstoskl 

Hinshaw 

Hogan 

Holifleld 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jordan 

Kluczynskl 

KuykendaU 

On  this  rollcall  359  Members  have  re- 
corded their  presence  by  electronic  de- 
vice, a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


LatU 

Rhodes 

McCloskey 

Rodlno 

BAarazltl 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Mayne 

Runnels 

Meeds 

Seiberllng 

Metcalfe 

Shipley 

MoUohan 

Skubltz 

Morgan 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Stubblefleld 

Nix 

Teague 

OBrlen 

WlUiama 

O'Hara 

Veyatt 

Preyer 

Toung,  Alaska 

RaUsback 

Toimg,  Ga. 

Reld 

Zablockl 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
absent,  on  Monday,  May  20,  1974,  when 
roll  I^-  20  was  taken  on  House  Resolu- 
tion 1112,  the  rule  for  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  14592,  the  military  procurement 
authorization.  Had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  "yea." 


PROVIDING  A  10-YEAR  DELIMITING 
PERIOD  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  PRO- 
GRAMS FOR  VETERANS 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  Senate  bill  (S.  3398)  to  amend 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
a  10-year  delimiting  period  for  the  pur- 
suit of  educational  programs  by  veterans, 
wives,  and  widows,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  House  amendments  thereto 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
to  the  House  amendments,  as  follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  prop>osed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  House  engrossed  amendment 
to  the  text  of  the  bill  insert: 

"That,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  eight-year  delimiting  date 
for  pursuit  of  educational  programs  under 
chapter  34  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
eligible  veterans  discharged  or  released  from 
active  duty  between  January  31,  1956,  and 
September  1,  1966  (except  for  those  veterans 
whose  discharges  are  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1662(b)  of  such  chapter, 
or  who  are  pursuing  courses  of  farm  coopera- 
tive training,  apprenticeship  or  other  train- 
ing on  the  job,  or  flight  training  under  such 
chapter) ,  shall  run  from  July  1,  1966." 

Mr.  Speaker.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  do 
not  plan  to  object,  I  take  this  time  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  ex- 
plain his  request. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate 
amendment  is  germane  to  the  bill. 

The  Members  will  recall  that  last  Feb- 
ruary the  House  acted  favorably  on  a  bill 
to  provide  a  reasonable  cost-of-living  in- 
crease in  the  various  rates  of  educational 
allowances  for  veterans  and  certain  of 


their  dependents  in  training  under  the 
GI  bill.  That  measure  also   increased 
from  8  to  10  years  the  period  available 
to  the  trainee  for  his  education  and  \ 
training.  ^ 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  8-year 
period  will  expire  May  31  with  respect 
to  about  300,000  veterans  who  were  dis- 
charged prior  to  June  1,  1966,  last  week 
the  other  body  passed  a  bill  which  pro- 
posed merely  to  authorize  a  2-year  ex- 
tension and  contained  no  provision  for 
cost-of-living  increases  which  are  so  vi- 
tally needed.  In  view  of  the  latter  factor, 
the  House  amended  the  bill  by  inserting 
the  complete  text  of  our  originally  passed 
education  bill  which  included  the  2-year 
extension  as  well  as  increased  rates. 

May  21,  the  Senate  gave  further  con- 
sideration to  this  measure  and  has  now 
returned  it  to  the  House  with  a  substitute 
amendment  which,  In  effect,  merely  ex- 
tends for  30  days  the  present  May  31  ex- 
piration date.  In  explanation  of  this  tem- 
porary and  emergency  measure,  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  assured  his  colleagues 
that  the  committee  is  currently  giving 
high  priority  to  a  full  comprehensive  GI 
educational  measure.  In  fact,  on  May  22, 
that  committee  ordered  favorably  re- 
ported a  major  education  bill.  Chairman 
Habtke  recognizes  however  that  agree- 
ment with  this  body  on  such  a  measure 
will  obviously  not  be  reached  prior  to 
May  31.  The  belief  was  expressed  how- 
ever that  agreement  can  be  reached  prior 
to  the  end  of  June.  I  am  sure  the  chair- 
man is  speaking  in  all  good  faith  and  will 
take  every  reasonable  step  to  assure  that 
if  the  House  acts  on  the  separate  tempo- 
rary extension  as  proposed  in  the  Senate 
amendment  before  us,  that  House-Sen- 
ate agreement  on  the  major  bill  will  not 
be  unduly  postponed. 

In  the  debate  on  this  bill  in  the  House 
May  15,  there  was  considerable  colloquy 
among  the  Members  and  a  untmimous 
expression  of  hope  that  the  adverse  ef- 
fects of  the  present  expiration  date 
should  be  avoided  if  at  all  possible. 

Although  the  House  on  two  previous 
occasions  has  approved  a  full  2 -year  ex- 
tension, it  now  appears  that  our  further 
objective  of  increased  rates  may  be 
achieved  in  the  near  future  and  I  sissure 
the  Members  that  your  committee  will 
make  every  effort  toward  that  end.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  I  recommend 
concurrence  by  the  House  in  the  Senate 
amendment  to  S.  3398. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  explana- 
tion and  I  support  the  gentleman  in  his 
unanimous-consent  request. 

This  action  if  approved,  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  put  the  House  in  agreement  with  the 
other  body  on  a  temporary  30-day  ex- 
tension of  the  8 -year  period  during 
which  educational  benefits  must  be 
utilized.  Let  me  assure  my  colleagues 
that  we  have  no  intention  of  letting  the 
educational  entitlement  of  the  substan- 
tial group  of  veterans  separated  between 
1955  and  1966  expire. 

The  bill  that  psissed  the  House  on  Feb- 
ruary 19  contains  a  2-year  extension  of 
the  delimiting  date.  Yesterday  the  Sen- 
ate   Committee    on    Veterans'    Affairs 
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ordered  reported  a  measure  containing 
a  2-year  extension.  So  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  no  disagreement  over  the  2-year  ex- 
tension. 

In  order  that  veterans  whose  entitle- 
ment would  expire  on  May  31  may  remain 
in  school  beyond  that  date  while  other 
differences  In  the  Hoiise  and  Senate  ver- 
sions of  the  comprehensive  bill  are  being 
reconciled,  the  temporary  day  extension 
authorized  by  the  Senate  amendment  is 
necessary. 

Let  me  make  extremely  clear,  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  position  on  the  comprehen- 
sive education  bill.  I  think  I  elIso  reflect 
the  views  of  most  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  committee.  We  ase  dedicated  to  the 
2-year  extension  of  the  delimiting  date. 
We  are  equally  dedicated,  to  the  ex- 
peditious approval  of  an  increase  in 
monthly  payments  to  veterans,  depend- 
ents, and  survivors  participating  in  the 
educational  benefit  programs.  Onu  every 
action  has  been  motivated  by  this  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  tills  connection,  I 
have  read  with  interest  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Wolfe),  that  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Conmiittee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  would  support  his  request  "to 
bring  only  the  2-year  extension  up  under 
siispension."  I  must  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  he  is  in  error  and  I  categorically 
deny  any  such  commitment.  In  fact.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  informed  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  that  I  was  committed  to  &n 
increase  In  monthly  educational  allow- 
ances at  the  earliest  possible  date  for  the 
millions  of  veterans  participating  in  GI 
bUl  education  suid  could  not  in  good  con- 
science divorce  this  important  provision 
from  the  2-year  extension.  Now,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  confident  that  differences 
In  the  major  bill  can  quickly  be  resolved. 
I  urge  the  approval  of  the  gentleman's 
request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  gratified  that  the 
gentleman  is  reporting  the  bill  in  the 
manner  he  did  in  connection  with  this 
bill,  but  It  seems  entirely  dilatory  In  na- 
ture. 

The  House  and  Senate  each  passed  a 
bill  containing  a  2-year  extension  which 
was  Included  in  a  total  package  of  bene- 
fits. The  Senate  just  last  week  passed  a 
bill  which  provided  a  simple  2-year  ex- 
tension. I  have  had  a  bill  with  this 
language  In  the  committee  for  some 
weeks  now  dealing  with  a  simple  2-year 
extension. 

We  had  colloquy  on  the  15th  of  May 
and  I  was  assured  by  the  Representa- 
tive of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Olih  Teagui:)  ,  that  the  bene- 
fits for  those  veterans  would  be  pre- 
served. Now  we  say  let  us  provide  a  30- 
day  extension.  A  30-day  extension  gives 
veterans  no  real  comfort  or  solace  that 
their  benefits  will  continue. 

What  the  chairman  has  stated  this 
morning  Is  that  there  is  some  movement 


at  last.  I  am  gratified  for  this.  Perhaps 
It  took  some  prodding,  the  tjrpe  of  prod- 
ding I  offered:  but  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  several  questions. 

One.  in  the  absence  of  substantial 
movement,  in  the  absence  of  ensu;tment 
of  the  legislation  during  the  ensuing  30 
days,  what  then  will  be  the  course  of  the 
committee? 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAOGI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DORN.  Well,  we  would  extend  it 
again  for  30  days. 

I  would  like  to  assiu'e  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
that  after  consultation  and  long  staff 
meetings  with  the  committee,  I  am  rea- 
sonably assured  that  this  increase  In  the 
GI  cost-of-living  educational  benefit  will 
be  accomplished  before  the  expiration 
of  the  30  days.  The  Immediate  measure 
before  this  body  now,  and  I  think  It  is 
urgent.  Is  to  adopt  the  30-day  extension. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  would  not  quarrel  with 
that  if  I  had  the  confidence  that  both 
bodies  will  move  effectively  and  without 
further  delay.  Each  day  of  delay  creates 
a  sense  of  apprehension  on  the  part  of 
the  veteran  beneficiaries.  The  veterans 
of  our  Nation  are  concerned.  They  do 
not  know,  they  do  not  have  the  confi- 
dence that  the  gentleman  and  I  may 
have  in  this  thing.  All  they  know  Is  that 
this  Congress  is  not  moving.  They  are 
waiting  for  some  response  and  they  are 
disillusioned.  They  have  a  right  to  be  dis- 
illusioned. Since  we  acted  in  the  early 
part  of  the  session  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial and  Inordinate  amoimt  of  delay 
in  achieving  further  action  especially 
with  respect  to  do  extension  of  veterans' 
education  benefits.  There  is  no  reason  for 
this.  It  has  been  suggested  that  if  we  are 
not  successful  in  pursuing  the  objective 
that  we  desire,  we  will  then  extend  It  an- 
other 30  days.  With  this  I  disagree. 

This  piecemeal  approach  should  be  re- 
placed by  decisive  action  on  a  problem 
that  is  confronting  both  Houses. 

I  frankly  do  not  agree  with  the  sug- 
gestion. I  would  prefer  to  suggest  that 
rather  than  another  30-day  extension 
that  we  deal  exclusively  with  a  2-year 
bill.  I  would  like  the  chairman's  com- 
ments on  that. 

Mr.  DORN.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee would  like  to  say  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  that  I  agree  with  everything 
he  has  said  on  the  floor  today.  It  is  a 
fact,  that  the  other  body  did  not  act  on 
our  original  proposal.  The  vote  here  was 
382  to  0. 

By  not  acting  on  this  measure,  It  haa 
cost  the  veterans  of  this  country  about 
$50  million  a  month. 

I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  will  continue  to 
do  everything  humanly  possible  to  reach 
an  agreement.  In  fact,  on  yesterday  the 
committee  in  the  other  body  did  report  a 
bill  calling  for  comprehensive  increases 
in  the  GI  benefits.  Therefore,  I  have  rea- 
sonable assurance  that  action  Is  im- 
minent and  will  be  taken  between  the 
two  bodies  on  the  increase  in  the  cost- 
of-living  rates. 

I  do  point  out  again,  and  I  agree  with 


the  gentleman  that  there  has  been  un- 
necessary delay  over  there  which  has 
cost  the  veteran,  and  we  are  tired  of  it 
on  this  side  of  the  Capitol  Building,  but 
I  say  that  the  only  alternative  now  is  to 
accept  this  amendment  and  pass  the  30- 
day  extension.  Then,  we  will  immedi- 
ately work  on  the  increase,  which  is 
urgent. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  Oie  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  let  me 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  his  tenacity  in  seeing  to  it  that 
this  problem  is  brought  to  the  floor  and 
resolved.  The  problem  we  are  faced  with 
now  is  one  of  immediacy,  and  one  that 
cannot  be  resolved  by  attempting  to  do 
anything  else  but  pass  this  30-day  ex- 
tension. 

I  would  join  with  the  gentleman  In  op- 
posing a  further  30-day  extension,  how- 
ever. If  the  Senate  does  not  bring  in  Its 
bin.  However.  I  have  been  assured  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  other  body  that  the  com- 
mittee has  already  passed  out  a  bill 
which  is  substantially  the  same  as  ours. 
and  there  should  be  no  reason  for  any 
further  disagreement.  Therefore,  we  will 
be  able  to  extend  to  the  Vietnam  veter- 
ans not  only  the  2-year  extension  which 
is  necessary  for  them,  but  as  well  the  In- 
creased benefits  to  which  thsy  are  en- 
titled. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  as 
an  emergency,  stopgap  measure,  I  want 
to  plead  for  prompt  consideration  and 
passage  today  of  S.  3398,  a  bill  which  will 
extend  Vietnam  veterans'  education  ben- 
efits for  another  month  while  the  House 
and  Senate  work  to  compromise  their  dif- 
ferences. 

This  action  is  absolutely  critical.  It 
makes  no  sense  to  debate  how  to  improve 
the  benefits  If  we  allow  them  to  lapse. 

Yet  8  days  from  today,  on  May  31,  the 
educational  benefits  for  300,000  of  our 
Nation's  veterans  will  be  terminated,  and 
many  will  be  forced  to  drop  out  of  school. 

The  House  in  two  separate  votes  has 
agreed  that  the  eligibility  period  should 
be  extended  from  8  to  10  years,  and  has 
agreed  that  the  level  of  benefits  should 
be  Increased. 

Each  day  we  delay  causes  further  an- 
guish for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
men  and  women  who  have  earned  these 
benefits  through  service  to  their  country. 

We  must  extend  the  eligibility  for  an- 
other 30  days,  and  then  move  ahead  rap- 
Idly  to  the  real  job  of  expanding  and  im- 
proving the  GI  bill  to  bring  It  closer  to 
par  with  what  World  War  n  veterans  re- 
ceived. 

These  veterans  are  not  asking  for  spe- 
cial treatment — all  they  seek  Is  more  of 
the  benefits  a  grateful  Nation  accorded 
those  who  served  in  World  War  H.  They 
deserve  no  less.  I  am  pacified  by  the  tem- 
porary extension  which  we  pass  today 
but  will  not  be  satisfied  or  quieted  until 
the  full  extension  and  just  educational 
benefits  are  received  by  our  Vietnam  vet- 
erans. 
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Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker, 'reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  say 
to  this  body  that  it  is  with  extreme  re- 
luctance that  I  find  that  I  must  yield  to 
another  30-day  delay  to  get  educations^ 
benefit  payments  to  the  veterans  of  our 
country.  We  passed  this  long  ago,  in 
February.  The  Senate  has  delayed  and 
delayed  and  delayed  it.  It  is  now  ask- 
ing us  for  another  30-day  delay.  This 
has  gone  on  too  long,  and  our  veterans, 
indeed,  deserve  a  better  response  than 
that  from  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
House  committee  for  the  work  which  it 
has  done.  Certainly,  we  will  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  see  that  the  veterans 
not  only  get  this  extension,  but  also  get 
increased  educational  benefits  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
committee's  proposal  for  a  30-day  emer- 
gency extension  of  veterans'  education 
and  rehabilitation  benefits.  I  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  (Mr. 
DoRN)  for  his  efforts  In  bringing  this 
measure  to  the  fioor  and  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Biacgi)  for  focusing  attention 
on  the  dire  fiscal  needs  of  our  vetertms. 

While  this  measure  is  a  step  In  the 
right  direction,  we  must  further  address 
ourselves  to  fiilly  correcting  the  defi- 
ciencies and  disparities  in  veterans'  edu- 
cational benefits. 

The  future  of  more  than  300,000  Viet- 
nam veterans  is  in  Jeopardy  as  we  con- 
sider this  measure.  Their  GI  educational 
benefits  are  due  to  expire  next  week.  Un- 
less we  act  swiftly  many  deserving  vet- 
erans will  be  left  without  any  beneflta 
for  education. 

How  are  these  men  to  know  whether 
to  enroll  in  school  or  not?  How  are  they 
to  know  whether  any  additional  checks 
will  be  forthcoming? 

We  must  not  allow  this  to  happen. 
These  men  have  selfiessly  sacrificed  sev- 
eral years  of  their  lives  in  the  service  of 
their  country  when  they  might  have  been 
normally  pursuing  their  education  and 
careers.  While  our  Nation  owes  them  a 
debt  that  can  never  be  fully  repaid,  they 
ask  only  for  the  opportunity  to  make  up 
for  lost  time. 

As  we  continue  to  debate  the  attri- 
butes of  longer-term  legislation  dealing 
with  veterans'  benefits,  we  must  first 
make  certain  that  we  do  not  allow  these 
benefits  to  lapse  while  we  talk.  Accord- 
ingly let  us  take  these  Interim  steps  to 
protect  these  benefits  which  are  impor- 
tant to  so  many  of  our  veterans. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  to  give  this  measure  due 
expeditious  consideration.  We  can  do  no 
less  for  these  men  who  have  given  so 
much. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mayne)  . 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  yielding. 

I  strongly  support  this  emergency  ex- 
tension provided  in  the  measure  before 
us  today. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Born),  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  the 
gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts  (Mrs. 
Heckler)  for  their  leadership  in  trying 
to  make  sure  that  our  Vietnam  veterans 
are  not  discriminated  against  as  some 
of  them  surely  will  be  If  their  entitle- 
ment is  permitted  to  expire  at  the  end 
of  this  month,  because  Congress  has 
failed  to  act. 

This  bill  before  us  today  is  truly 
emergency  legislation.  The  Senate  has 
failed  to  finalize  action  on  a  bill  com- 
parable to  the  Veterans'  Education  and 
Rehabilitation  Amendments  of  1974 
which  passed  the  House  on  February  19, 
1974.  Now  it  is  essential  that  we  approve 
the  30-day  extension  of  the  delimiting 
date  so  that  education  benefits  checks 
will  not  run  out  for  thousands  of  veterans 
at  the  end  of  this  month. 

I  also  strongly  urge  members  of  both 
the  House  and  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committees  to  act  decisively  in  working 
out  the  remaining  differences  in  vet- 
erans' education  bills.  Such  action  Is 
urgently  needed  to  allow  veterans  in- 
creases in  their  education  benefits  and  a 
2-year  extension  of  the  delimiting  date. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Walsh)  . 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentlewomen  from  Massachusetts  for 
yielding. 

I  would  like  to  join  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  on  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Ccanmlttee  in  complimenting  the 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee for  bringing  this  matter  up. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we  should  im- 
derstand  before  we  leave  here  today,  that 
the  delay  and  the  inaction  on  the  part 
of  the  other  body  means  that  the  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  era  and  those  in 
school  at  the  present  time  are  going  to 
suffer  a  real  hardship  because  of  this 
delay.  I.  too.  am  disturbed  that  we  have 
to  vote  for  a  30-day  extension. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  this  body  to  the  i9xX 
that  there  are  many,  many  things  that 
have  to  be  done  wltti  the  veterans  edu- 
cation bill.  I  would  urge  the  chairman, 
when  we  return  after  this  recess,  that 
we  get  on  with  the  Important  provisions 
that  the  members  are  working  for  in 
this  committee  to  provide  the  extension 
of  2  years,  similar  to  what  we  are  doing 
today,  but  most  of  all,  to  eliminate  the 
hardship  that  the  veterans  now  face  in 
school  with  respect  to  tuition.  That  Is 
absolutely  necessary  if  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  give  these  kids  the  education 
they  deserve. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  chairman — 
and  I  know  he  will — will  bring  the  tui- 
tion bill  to  the  attention  of  the  entire 
House  very  soon. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendments  was  concurred  In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


VETERANS  DISABILITY  COMPENSA- 
TION AND  SURVIVOR  BENEFITS 
ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  Senate  bill  (S.  3072) ,  an  act  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
increase  the  rates  of  disability  compen- 
sation for  disabled  veterans;  to  increase 
the  rates  of  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  for  their  survivors:  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  House  amendment,  and  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
to  the  House  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  House  engrossed  amendment 
Insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Vet- 
erans Disability  Compensation  and  Survivor 
Benefits  Act  of  1974". 

TITLE  I— VETERANS  DISABIUTY 
COMPENSATION 
Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  314  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$28"   In  subsection 

a)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$32"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "JSl"  in  subsection 

b)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$69"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$77"  In  subsection 

c)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "*89": 

(4)  by  striking  out  "Jioe"  In  subsection 

d)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$122": 

(6)    by  striking  out  "$149"  In  subsection 

e)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$171"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "$179"  in  subsection 
t)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$211": 

(7)  by  striking  out  "$212"  In  subsection 
g)  and  Inserting  In  U*u  thereof  "$260": 

(8)  by  striking  out  "$246"  in  subsection 
h)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$289"; 

(9)  by  striking  out  "$276"  In  subsectloa 
i)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$826"; 

(10)  by  striking  out  "$485"  in  subsection 
J)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$684"; 

(11)  by  striking  out  "$47"  and  "$616"  and 
■$862"  in  subsection  (k)  and  Inserting  in 
leu  thereof  "$62"  and  "$727"  and  "$1,017", 

respectively: 

(12)  by  striking  out  "$616"  In  subsection 
1)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$727 '; 

(13)  by  striking  out  "$678"  in  subsection 
m)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$800"; 

(14)  by  striking  out  "$770"  In  subsection 
n)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$909"; 

(15)  by  striking  out  '•J862"  In  subsections 
o)  and  (p)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
$1,017"; 

(16)  by  striking  out  "$370"  In  subsection 
r)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$437";  and 

(17)  by  striking  out  "$654"  In  subsection 
s)    and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$654". 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs may  adjust  administratively,  consistent 
with  the  Increases  authorized  by  this  sec- 
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tlon.   the   rates   of   dlsabUlty   compensation  "Whenever  there  U  no  widow  of  a  deceased      benellclarv  or  to  a  reiAtiu.  r>r  ^™-  ^^^. 

payable  to  persons  within  the  purview  of  sec-  vrteran    entitled    to    dependency    and    In-     ^^foSuL^nd  ?ifn«flt  ^f^lf**'!'''*'- 

tlonlO  of  Public  Law  85-857  who  are  not  in  demnlty  compensation,  depende/cy^d  S-      ^aSe^  o^TfeSl  d^^bm^v  o^°t?'"^' 

receipt  of  compensation  payable  pursuant  to  demnlty  compensation  shaU  be  paid  In  equal     of  thTt^neflc^rv   Wh«rL    in  tL      ?"?  **" 

chapter  11  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  shares  to  the  chUdren  of  the  deceased  vet-     toe   Ad^nStor  ^nvfl^?,.^    °^^^°''  "^ 

8K.  IW.  section  315(1)  of  title  38.  United  eran  at  the  foUowlng  monthly  ratSfT              JS^dJ^ be^f  of  t^Vf>S>t^^LZ'^!\^ 

SUtes  Code,  18  amended—  "(l)  OnechUd.  •lol                                            t^  k.„^«/.-!;  ,        ..       .          ^'*'^"'»*™" 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Wl"  In  subparagraph  "2    Two  chiiS^n?Jl66.                                       S?^  «  S^ie"1t^mr^«f  hf  ^^'^^ 

(A)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ••$36";  -(3)  Three  ohUdren.  •201.                                      Ser^o^r^  ^t^«tLi   *^    *^''^"  ^  '=°°- 

(2)  by  stmclng  out  •'•53"  In  subparagraph  "(^j   Mo«  than  th^l  chUdren.  •201.  plus      S^TtYe  benrfl?i^!«   the'Tr!;;'?."*' 

(B)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "•81";  •M  for  each  chUd  in  excess  of  three."                tor^Ty  refu^  4  m^rruiu^  ^^^^^' 

(3)  by  striking  out  "•67"  in  subparagraph  8r.  203.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  414      sSch  ^  aHe^w^Lm  X^r^*"""*  ^ 

(C)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "•77";  of  title  38.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended         Tbl^^tlon  (c^  ^^<^lor^^no  nf  ♦,« 

(4)  by  striking  out  "•83"  and  "•16"  In  by  striking  out  "•se"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  38  United  sSt^B  C^«i™«^h!2^  °1  V"* 
•ubparagraph  (D)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "•M".  ^  tai  tSe^l^  "^^i^n  .t^of*  ^^  '^'^^ 
thereof  "•flS"  and  "•17".  respectively;  (b,  Subsection  (b,  of  section  414  of  such      Stor  or  oSTper^s^S^eg^v^ft^'"^"?^^- 

(6)  by  striking  out  "•21"  In  subparagraph  title  U  amended  by  striking  out  "^92"  and     cwTof  Lie  cSl^^  or  hu  JJitl^,^,***  ?^ 

<E)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "^24";  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "•108".                              S^  woM*  aL^^d^^n^  .•flnf^V*''''^ 

(6)  by  strUlng  out  "•se"  In  subparagraph  (c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  414  of  such  other^rsoS  for  S  S^^of  H^Z  *^ 
(P)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "•41";  title  Is  amended  by  strlklnK  out  "•47"  and     h«n«flf.  r,,™Ki^  .r^n/^^^^     Payment  of 

(7)  by  striking  out  "•SS"  and  "•15' in  sub-  Inserting  In  Ueu  the4^f"»^^         **'     '^'^     ^eV^tef^^A<im£l»Zln^^X^^^^^ 
paragraph  (G)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  8k.  204.  Section  322  (b)  of  title  38.  United     mg   the  ^rd   "wSSs"   ind   Tn^rt  nf  Ik' 
"•81"  and  "•ir-.  respectively:  states  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:      word  "beneato"                              Inserting   the 

(8)  by  striking  out  "«25"  In  subparagraph  "(b)    The    monthly   rat©   of    death    com-          (c)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  -iqok  nf  «m 
(H)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "•29";  and  pensatlon  payable  to  a  widow  or  dependent     38  Unlt^  States  C^e   is  .^rnrt^  L  h  V*!" 

(9)  by  striking  out  "^48"  In  subparagraph  parent  under  subsection  (a)   of  thlTLtlon     mg  l^e^hS^ ''gSS^an  ^ratof  coU*i 
(I)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "•SS".  shall  be  Uicreased  by  ^64  If  the  payee  Is  (1)      tof.  or  pSST^leg^ly  vwterwtKe  ^^ 
TTTLB  n-SUBVIVORS  DBPKNDKNCY  AND  »  Pftlent  In  a  nursing  home  or  (2)   helpless      the  beneficiary  or  his  estate  "^Uo^STt^ 

mDEMNTTY  COMPENSATION  or  bUnd.  or  so  nearly  helpless  or  blind  as  to      words  "hands  of  a",  and   InEertlnTT  H«? 

Szc.  201.  Section  411  of  title  38.  United  ^"^  °J  ™*l"i"  ^^^  "'K^  »W  "^d  att««»d-     thereof  the  words  "fiduciary  appointed  bv^ 

States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows:  *°r*      „??°„  *1.P*'^5l-  ■  ^                                     State  court  or  the  Veterans'  AdmlnUtration- 

"(a)  Dependency  and  Indemnity  compen-  ^S*^"  206.  Section  337  of  title  38.  Unlt^l     and  by  deleting  the  ph«se  '^uTrJlan  cS 

satlon  Shall  be  paid  to  a  widow.  b«^  on  the  ^^„^*',.^  ^l^'^t,^^  ?^^^^  "*"^-     ^''  conservator  or  personiegf  U?  veT^  X 

pay    grade    of    her    deceased    husband,    at  .'^^^  J,^tV  .'^-S-^'^^  ^  "*"  '^""*'     the  car*  of  the  beneficiary  or  his  esW-  fou 

monthly   rates  set  forth   in   the   foUowlng  ^"^'  f  ^;  ^^  •                                              lowing  the  word  "such",  and   Uisertlng  m 

table:  ^    n^l'  ,^**="°'^  ^*^  °l  ""*  ?^,  United     ueu  thereof  the  word  "fiduciary" 

"Pay  grade                                     Monthly  rate  ?*****, ..^°*'f'   !f    amended    by    striking    out          ^a)    subsections    (f)    and    (s>    of  «.rt.nn 

»-l     1 gai6  «<I«*1     and  aU  that  follows  down  through     3202  of  miT-w  nt;.t.H  ato*-,  i^^i.        section 

II2 ::"::::::::': mi  «»•  «'»<»  "^•'^^ »"«» inserting  m  ueu  then^f  Jf i^ '  li'  ^®'  ^'''****  ^'*'*'  ^°^''-  "^  ^^'*- 

B-3 „           _                     ""             228  "««»»  »Pecifl«9<*  In  section  322  of  this  title".          Srr  <I09  snh«.^ti«„  /-wa^  «,       ..       .-« 

i^ ::::::::::::::::::::: n?  <"»  section  343  of  such  tiue  u  hereby  ottm^ia  n^^^^JtVJnL  t     T^^ 

ZTZ —  „f?o  repealed                                                                       °'  ^"''  ''•  "nlted  States  Code.  Is  amended 

fie :::::::::::'::': ^  («>  The  tawe  of  sections  at  the  beginning  ^..?4"f^rii°r^.a,..rH.  ..  ,h    -. 

il?                                         268  o^  subchapter  V  of  chapter  11  of  title  38      ciatl  \«I^nv  /^  f^!^   Include,  a  fidu- 

ile  ::::: " " ""     28I  ^^^^  SUU^<>  code.  U  aS^nded  by  striking     l^^jTrL^J^fT^  "^  *  *=°'^'  °^  '°°'- 

ii;                    ^Z^  out  the  following:                                                      P***^*  Jurisdiction  or  any  other  person  who 

^, f??  -iA-i   ^^^r,^^t,^r.,  „r.^^       V.  w         ♦.           .         has  been  appoUitcd  by  thc  Admlnlstrator  UH- 

W-1 271  343.  conditions  under  which  wartime  rates     der  section  3202  of  thl.  title  to  receive  pay- 

^'i  — ^  ^       ^  ^^^  ■                                              '"•°*  °'  benefits  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 

IL~^ 291  Sec.  207.  (a)    The  Administrator  of  Vet-      the  eligible  person.". 

W-4 307  erans'  Affairs  shaU  make  a  detailed  study  of                'niLE  IV— KPFETttw  dattwj 

9-\ - 271  claims  for  dependency  and  Indemnity  com-         „       ..V^        KPFECnVE  DATES 

0-2 — 281  penaatlon  relating  to  veterans,  as  defined  to         ^*^   *°^-  ^*  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 

0-3 301  section  101(2),  title  38.  Unlt«l  SUtes  Code       ''•<=°™«  effective  on  May  1.  1974.  except  that 

0-4 818  who   at   tune   of  death   wlthUi   six   months     *    ••  ^"  "^*"  become  effective  on  the  first 

0-6 -..i_..,     350  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act     *^^  °'  ^^'  second  calendar  month  following 

0-8 394  were  receiving  disability  compensation  from     enactment. 

|5;Eeee:\ee::e:|  -v^h^hss:::  ^^^^-.^^lz-^^ 

^^0 'MO  (1)   the  number  of  the  described  cases,  (2)      Carolina? 

"» If  the  veteran  served  as  sergeant  major  "*•  number  of  cases  In  which  the  specified  **'"•  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
of  the  Army,  senior  enUsted  advisor  of  the  benefit  was  denied,  (3)  an  analysjs  of  the  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object. 
Navy,  chief  master  sergeant  of  the  Air  Force,  reasons  for  each  such  denial,  (4)  an  analysis  and  I  do  not  plan  to  object.  I  would 
sergeant  major  of  the  Marine  Corps,  or  master  of  any  difficulty  which  may  have  been  en-  like  to  yield  to  OUr  distinguished  friend. 
chief  petty  officer  of  the  Coast  Guard,  at  the  countered  by  the  cUlmant  In  attempting  to  the  chairmsm  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
applicable  time  designated  by  sec.  402  of  this  wtabllsh  that  the  death  of  the  veteran  con-  erans'  Affairs  and  ask  him  to  irive  us  an 
title,  the  widow's  rate  shall  be  •Sie.  cemed  was  connected  with  his  or  her  mUl-     exDlanatlon^on  hS  reo.mit    «>  81^6  US  an 

■•»  If  the  veteran  served  as  Chairman  of  the  t*^-  ^^aval,  or  air  service  In  the  Armed  Forces          wT^tv^dm    w     request. 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  of  the  United  States,  and  (6)  da t%  regarding          «ir.  IXJKN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate 

Army,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Chief  of  **^  current  financial   stat\is  of  the  widow,     amendment  is  germane  to  the  bill  and 

Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  or  Commandant  of  the  widower,  chUdren,  and  parents  In  each  case     the  COSt  of  the  bill  as  amended  by  the 

Marine  Corps,  at  the  appUcabie  time  desig-  of  denial.                                                           Senate  represents  a  relatively  modest  in- 

nated  by  sec.  402  of  this  title,  the  widow's  <c)   The  report  together  with  such  com-     crease  over  the  cost  of  the  House-Dflssed 

rate  shall  be  •589.  ments  and  recommendations  as  the  Admin-      ^m                                                ^^uuoc  v-aoo^ 

"(b)  If  there  Is  a  widow  with  one  or  more  Istrator  deems  appropriate  shall  be  submitted          t^^  k-.i>  ^vj-^*i           *        i.          .         . 

ChUdren  below  the  age  of  eighteen  of  a  de-  ^  ^^»  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  Presl-     .^     ^tii           °"J®*^"^®S  O^  ®^"  version  Of 

ceased    veteran,    the    dependency    and    In-  ''•n*  of  the  Senate  not  more  than  thirty  days     t"®  "'^  *re  substantially  identical  with 

demnlty  compensation  paid  monthly  to  the  after   the   beginning   of   the   Ninety-fourth     the  exception  of  very  slight  increases  in 

widow  shall  be  Increased  by  ^26  for  each  such  Congress.                                                            the  new  rates  proposed  by  the  Senate  for 

'^^^^!^'  ^  TITLE  ni— PAYMENT  OF  BENEFITS  to    veterans  rated  10,  20,  and  30  percent  dis- 

i^/JlJ^'  monthly  rate  of  dependency  and  PERSONS  UNDER  LEGAL  DISABILITY         abled.  The  balance  of  aU  disability  com- 

':^T^^.Z'Z^^\/:i,T.^XT^  32roftitSr3r'^n^r  s^t^U^^cr'^T    Pensatlon  rates    the  additiona/allow- 

a  patient  hi  a  nursing  home  ot  (2)  helpless  ^ndld  ^llJt. Zu^.-        ^'    ^°^^'    ^     ^^'^^^  '°'  dependents  payable  to  servlce- 

or  biu,d.  or  so  nearly  helpless  or  bfind  m  to  '^■(afll^ere  u  "oSi^  to  the  Adinini.tr.      '^^^^^^  veterans  who  are  rated  50  per- 

need  or  require  the  regular  aid  and  attend-  tor  that^e  interm'^fThe  b^fi'^SJ^w^^^^     cent  or  more  disabled,  and  the  rates  of 

*°^  °%!iS°^!U?*"°°  "■  ^  **'■'*<*  thereby,  payment  of  benefits  un-     dependency  and  Indemnity  compensa- 

RtT^i  ^  ajsotion  413  of  title  3a.  United  der  any  law  admUUstered  by  the  Veterans'     tlon  for  widows  and  children  of  deceased 

States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUow^s:  AdnUnlstratlon  may  be  made  directly  to  the     veterans  whose  deaths  were  from  serv- 
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Ice-connected  causes  are  increased  iden- 
tically in  each  version. 

The  Senate  amendment  Includes  a  new 
provision  providing  for  the  equalization 
of  the  rates  of  death  compensation  to  the 
survivors  of  peacetime  and  wartime  serv- 
ice where  death  occurred  before  January 
1  1957;  thereby  eliminating  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  periods  of  service. 
The  Senate  also  proposes  to  authorize  a 
study  to  be  conducted  by  the  VA,  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  94th  Congress,  of  applica- 
tions for  dependency  and  Indemnity 
compensation  by  widows  of  veterans  who 
had  a  disability  rated  total  and  per- 
manent at  the  time  of  death.  We  have 
examined  these  two  provisions  and  find 
than  unobjectionable. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  includes 
a  proposal  submitted  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  which  would  authorize 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
to  make  monetary  benefit  payments  to 
the  beneficiary  upon  the  determination 
that  the  interest  of  the  beneficiary  would 
be  served  thereby,  notwithstanding  that 
a  fiduciary  has  been  appointed  and  re- 
gardless of  any  legal  disability  on  the 
part  of  the  beneficiary. 

Finally,  the  Senate  sunendment  in- 
cludes a  House  provision  which  would  ex- 
tend to  certain  cases  the  longstanding 
presumption  of  service-connection  for 
wartime  veterans  to  those  veterans  who 
served  between  the  end  of  World  War  n, 
December  31,  1946,  and  before  June  25, 
1950.  the  beginning  of  the  Korean  con- 
flict period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  deals  with  bene- 
fits to  those  groups  of  veterans  and  their 
survivors  to  whom  the  Nation  owes  its 
highest  obligation.  In  view  of  the  in- 
creasing economic  problems  they  are  all 
facing.  I  feel  that  this  legislation  is  fully 
justified  and  should  be  enacted  into  law 
at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Accordingly, 
I  urge  that  the  House  concur  in  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  gentleman's  mo- 
tion to  agree  to  the  Senate  amendments 
to  S.  3072  with  House  amendments  there- 
to. 

Both  Houses,  Mr.  Speaker,  previously 
passed  this  measure  in  slightly  different 
torm.  The  other  body  has  now  embraced 
provisions  that  were  contained  in  the 
House  bill  only.  The  motion  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  our  committee, 
will  put  the  two  versions  of  the  measure 
in  agreement,  thus  clearing  the  bill  for 
approval  by  the  President. 

In  substance,  the  gentleman's  motion 
will  increase  the  rates  of  monthly  com- 
pensation payable  for  service-connected 
disability  in  amoimts  ranging  from  a 
minimum  15  percent  to  a  maximum  18 
percent  instead  of  from  10.7  to  18  per- 
cent. 

It  will  authorize  a  comrehensive  study 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  of  ap- 
plications for  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  by  widows  of  veterans  who 
at  the  time  of  their  death  had  a  dis- 
ability rated  permanent  and  total  in 
nature. 


It  will  permit  survivors  of  veterans 
who  died  prior  to  January  1,  1957,  to 
receive  the  same  rate  of  death  compen- 
sation, whether  or  not  the  death  oc- 
curred during  peacetime  or  wartime 
service. 

Finally,  it  will  permit  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  pay  a  beneficiary  who 
is  imder  legal  disability  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  a  fiduciary  has  been  ap- 
pointed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  amendments 
are  germane  and  I  will  support  the  gen- 
tleman's motion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  S.  3072,  the 
Veterans  Disability  Compensation  and 
Survivors  Benefits  Act  of  1974,  which 
will  increase  the  rates  of  disability  com- 
pensation for  disabled  veterans  and  the 
rates  of  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation for  their  survivors. 

I  strongly  support  the  provisions  In  the 
bin  which  provide  for  a  15  percent  in- 
crease in  disability  compensation  bene- 
fits to  veterans  who  are  50  percent  or  less 
disabled  and  an  18  percent  increase  to 
veterans  who  are  between  60  and  100  per- 
cent disabled. 

Payments  to  widows  and  orphans  of 
veterans  will  be  increased  across-the- 
board  by  17  percent  and  the  allowance 
paid  for  the  dependents  of  veterans  rated 
as  50  percent  disabled  or  more  will  be 
advanced  by  15  percent. 

The  rates  of  compensation  were  last 
Increased  effective  August  1,  1972,  and 
the  dependency  and  indemnity  compen- 
sation has  not  been  increased  since  Jan- 
uary 1, 1972.  When  the  average  American 
wage  earner  can  barely  keep  up  with  the 
current  cost-of-living  increases,  it  is  al- 
most a  sure  bet  that  a  disabled  veteran 
receiving  compensation  based  on  the 
same  rates  as  on  August  of  1972  is  barely 
making  ends  meet,  if  at  all. 

Inflation  is  hitting  the  pockets  of  all 
Americans — food  costs  have  risen  by 
over  20  percent  within  the  past  year,  gas- 
oline sells  on  an  average  of  about  55  cents 
per  gallon,  and  rents  and  utilities  have 
skyrocketed — creating  a  severe  financial 
squeeze  for  millions  of  Americans. 

The  situation  is  doubly  serious  for  the 
veteran  who  has  come  home  to  a  deva- 
stating economic  situation,  a  high  rate 
of  imemployment,  and  inadequate  com- 
pensation to  insure  him  a  decent  living 
standard  and  the  chance  for  profes- 
sional advancement. 

But  what  happens  when  the  veteran 
is  disabled — and  cannot  find  employment 
because  of  severe  service-connected  dis- 
abilities? As  a  member  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  I  have  listened  to 
many  hours  of  testimony  and  have  read 
many  letters  from  disabled  veterans  and 
their  dependents.  Their  story  is  not  a 
happy  one. 

It  Is  incumbent  upon  us  to  support 
our  disabled  veterans  by  mtiking  certain 
that  compensation  is  adequate  to  meet 
with  Increased  costs  of  living.  We  owe  a 


decent  level  of  financial  assistance  to  the 
himdreds  of  thousands  of  men  who 
fought  bravely  in  Southeast  Asia.  Now  it 
Is  our  turn  to  see  that  these  men  and 
their  families  and  widows  receive  what 
is  necessary  to  maintain  the  living  stand- 
ard wtiich  they  expect  and  deserve. 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendment  was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  two  pieces 
of  legislation  just  passed  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INCREASE  OF  TEMPORARY  LIMIT 
ON  PUBLIC  DEBT 

Mr.  BOX  iT  .TNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1141  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1141 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shaU  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  {HS,. 
14832)  to  provide  for  a  temporary  Increase 
In  the  public  debt  limit,  and  aU  points  of 
order  against  said  blU  for  faUure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  clause  4,  rule  XXI. 
are  hereby  waived.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bUl  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  bUl  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five-min- 
ute riUe.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bUl  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  blU  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bUl 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bollinc)  Is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Martin)  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  controversy 
concerning  this  rule.  It  is  an  open  rule 
providing  for  2  hours  of  general  debate. 

I,  therefore,  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  explained,  this  resolution  pro- 
vides for  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
debate  on  the  biU  H.R.  14832.  a  bill  to 
increase  the  temporary  debt  limit. 

I  approve  the  rule  and  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 
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I  know  of  no  opposition  to  the  rule. 
However,  I  would  lilce  to  point  out  that 
(luring  the  hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  pointed 
out  that  the  interest  on  our  national 
debt  in  the  coming  fiscal  year  would 
amount  to  $32  billion.  As  I  figure  it,  that 
means  during  the  last  minute  I  have 
been  speaking  to  you  we  have  just  spent, 
as  a  nation,  approximately  $60,000. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  am  happy 
to  3^eld  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  a  little  disappointed 
that  the  two  gentlemen  who  head  the 
congressional  reformation  committee  did 
not  somehow  or  other  outlaw  further 
debt  ceUlngs  among  the  other  things 
they  gave  attention  to.  Is  there  some  rea- 
son why  you  did  not  outlaw  debt  ceil- 
ings? That  would  have  been  greeted  with 
a  warm  reception  by  some  people. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  can  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  ac- 
cording to  the  original  resolution  adopted 
on  January  30,  1973,  which  authorized 
the  establishment  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Committees,  we  do  not  have 
any  authority  in  that  resolution  to  do 
what  the  gentleman  suggests. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
presently  before  us  would  provide  yet  an- 
other increase  in  the  national  debt  ceil- 
ing. It  would  raise  the  temporary  ceil- 
ing to  $495  billion,  which  is  $95  billion 
above  the  so-called  permanent  ceiling. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  arguable  that,  in 
view  of  the  situation  presently  confront- 
ing us.  such  an  increase  offers  a  conven- 
ient expedient  and  at  least  a  temporary 
paUiative  to  permit  us  an  inmiediate  es- 
cape from  the  strictures  of  the  legallv 
established  ceiling.  All  of  this  may  be 
well  and  good  for  the  moment. 

But  surely  nobody  would  argue  that  it 
represents  sound  long-range  policy  to 
yield  repeatedly  to  the  siren  song  of  debt. 
Surely  nobody  would  argue  that  we  are 
doing  anything  herein  to  halt  the  inex- 
orable upward  spiral  of  inflation.  Surely 
it  must  be  clear  that  continuing  to  in- 
crease the  debt  merely  fans  the  flames 
of  inflation. 

In  1946  the  permanent  ceiling  on  the 
national  debt  was  established  at  $275 
billion.  Since  that  time,  six  adjustments 
have  raised  the  permanent  ceiling  to 
$400  billion.  A  large  number  of  presimi- 
ably  temporary  increases  have  permitted 
the  greater  escalation  which  we  have  ex- 
perienced. All  of  this  has  been  done  in  a 
time  of  relative  prosperity  when  presum- 
ably we  could  have  been  making  some 
payments  on  the  national  debt. 

The  history  of  the  past  25  years  should 
divest  us  of  any  self-delusion  that  any 
increase  in  the  national  debt  ceiling  can 
be  accurately  described  as  temporary  in 
the  commonly  accepted  sense  of  that 
term. 

Expedient,  convenient,  and  comforta- 
ble though  it  may  seem,  increasing  the 
national  debt  is  the  wrong  thing  to  do. 
While  recognizing  that  such  a  gesture 
may  appear  quixotic  to  many.  I  must  ex- 
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press  my  opposition  to  this  practice  on 
the  ground  of  basic  principle.  I  shall  not 
vote  for  this  bill. 

THE    MEN^CK  OF  UtTLATlOti 

Undoubtedly  the  most  critical  domestic 
problem  confronting  the  Nation  today  is 
mflation — the  rapid  recent  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living.  During  the  first  months  of 
1974,  the  Consumer  Price  Index  was  ris- 
ing at  an  annual  rate  of  approximately 
11  percent,  dipping  a  heavy  hidden  hand 
into  the  pocket  of  every  American 
family. 

Some  among  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisors  were  taldng  the 
view  that,  if  let  alone,  the  disease  would 
nm  its  course  and  abate.  That  is  fine  for 
a  common  cold,  but  no  good  for  pneu- 
monia— and  the  present  rate  of  Infiation 
is  clearly  assuming  the  dimensions  of 
the  latter. 

Others  were  sticking  doggedly  to  the 
discredited  snake  oil  of  higher  interest 
rates.  And  that  is  like  pouring  gasoline 
on  the  flames.  It  simply  adds  an  extra 
layer  of  cost  to  every  community  in  the 
marketplace. 

The  average  rate  of  interest  has  inched 
upward  to  almost  exactly  twice  the  lev- 
el of  5  short  years  ago.  And  every  time 
the  interest  rate  has  been  allowed  to  rise, 
the  cost  of  living  has  risen  with  it. 

High  interest  has  not  discouraged  peo- 
ple from  going  into  debt.  It  has  just  made 
it  almost  impossible  for  anybody  ever  to 
get  out  of  debt.  Today  a  young  family 
trying  to  buy  a  $25,000  home  must  com- 
mit itself  to  pay  out  approximately  $75,- 
000 — 3  times  the  value  of  the  property — 
if  it  ever  Is  to  pay  off  the  mortgage. 

THE    CONSEQUENCE    Or    DEBT 

Debt  itself  is  the  common  enemy,  and 
the  principal  cause  of  Inflation.  Individ- 
ually and  collectively — In  our  private 
lives  and  in  our  governmental  life — 
Americans  have  been  on  a  credit  card 
binge. 

The  effect  has  been  to  compound  the 
pressures  on  prices.  We  are  using  not  just 
the  money  in  oiu-  pockets  but  money  we 
do  not  yet  have — next  month's  and  next 
year's  Income — to  bid  up  today's  prices. 

Private  installment  debt — not  count- 
ing public  debt — stands  today  at  $250  bil- 
lion, 10  times  the  total  of  20  years  ago. 
When  you  add  mortgage  debt,  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  shell  out  this  year  a  to- 
tal of  $54  billion  in  interest  charges  on 
delayed  pajrments. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  in  many  homes 
there  is  scarcely  enough  left  over  for  gro- 
ceries? And  is  it  any  wonder  that  gov- 
ernment— which  is  no  more  than  a  com- 
posite reflection  of  the  public— has  come 
to  institutionalize  and  expect  an  annual 
increase  in  the  national  debt? 

The  President  last  year  submitted  to 
Congress  a  proposed  budget  for  fiscal 
1974  which  called  for  a  $12.7  billion  defi- 
cit— in  other  words,  for  adding  that 
much  to  the  national  debt. 

Congress  reduced  the  total  outgo,  prin- 
cipally by  cutting  about  $5  billion  from 
military  and  foreign  aid.  In  all.  the  defi- 
cit forecast  has  been  diminished  by  some 
$8  billion,  and  It  now  appears  that  we 


will  end  the  fiscal  year  going  only  somp 
$4.7  billion  in  the  red. 

But  that  is  exactly  $4.7  billion  too 
much. 

Simply  put,  the  infiationary  Impact  of 
spending — both  public  and  private— i« 
not  mainly  in  how  much  we  spend.  It  is  in 
how  much  we  spend  that  we  do  not  have 

If  the  Government  were  to  spend  $2 
billion  less  than  it  took  In  and  apply  that 
$2  billion  to  a  reduction  in  the  national 
debt,  as  a  few  of  us  have  repeatedly 
urged,  the  effect  would  be  deflationary 

And  if  the  general  public  were  encour- 
aged to  pay  off  $2  billion  of  its  current 
$150  billion  of  outstanding  installment 
debt  this  year  instead  of  adding  to  it, 
the  copbined  effect  of  these  two  actions 
would  predictably  begin  to  bring  prices 
back  down. 

Debt  is  like  a  narcotic.  It  eases  the 
pain  temporarily,  but  it  is  habit  form- 
ing. As  an  ever  bigger  bite  comes  out  for 
Interest,  it  leaves  less  for  current  ex- 
penses, thus  encouraging  the  delusive  ex- 
cuse that  we  must  borrow  more. 

This  year  the  Federal  Government  is 
paying  $27.8  billion  in  interest  on  the 
natiraial  debt.  That  means,  of  course 
that  you  and  I  and  the  rest  of  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  are  paying  this  much  this 
year  as  a  penalty  for  having  borrowed 
in  previous  years. 

THE   ONE    WAY    OUT 

There  is  only  one  way  to  reverse  this 
self-destructive  trend.  It  will  not  be  easy, 
because  it  goes  against  the  grain  of 
established  habit.  But  it  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, absolutely  necessary  if  we  are  to 
return  prices  to  the  world  of  reality. 

First,  the  Government  must  commit 
Itself  not  only  to  stop  creating  deficits 
but  to  budget  a  definite  amount  each 
year  as  a  payment  on  the  national  debt. 
With  enactment  of  the  budget  reform 
act,  now  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress and  awaiting  final  action  in  a  con- 
ference committee.  Congress  for  the  first 
time  will  have  a  positive  vehicle  by  which 
to  accomplish  that  objective. 

This  bill,  which  I  spoke  for  and  ac- 
tively suppo^;ed  when  it  passed  the 
House,  provides  for  the  establishment 
at  the  beglrming  of  each  Congress  of  a 
defliilte  expenditure  celling.  If  total  ap- 
propriations should  exceed  this  celling, 
each  Government  program  would  be 
automatically  cut  by  the  same  percent- 
age— that  necessary  to  bring  total  spend- 
ing back  down  to  the  established  ceiling. 

By  simply  budgeting  in  a  specific 
amount  for  debt  reduction,  Congress 
finally  would  be  in  a  position  to  guaran- 
tee .wme  annual  progress  on  this  long- 
deferred  and  Increasingly  Imperative 
goah 

Second,  Congress  also  should  demon- 
strate the  firm  leadership  to  reinstltute 
immediately  a  system  of  consumer  credit 
regulations  similar  to  those  which 
worked  quite  effectively  during  the  Ko- 
rean period — requiring  a  minimum 
downpayment  of  perhaps  30  percent  oa 
most  durable  goods. 

The  effect  of  this  would  be  to  make  It 
harder  for  people  to  get  Into  debt,  but 
easier  to  get  out  of  debt.  In  the  long  run. 
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this  would  be  enormously  less  costly  to 
the  average  American  family,  and  in- 
finitely more  effective  as  an  anti-infla- 
tion device,  than  continuing  to  raise  In- 
terest rates. 

Third,  if  these  two  things  were  done, 
Oovemment  then  would  be  in  a  poeltion 
to  demand,  as  conscious  public  poUcy, 
that  interest  rates  be  systematically  re- 
duced—say by  one-half  a  percentage 
point  every  6  months  until  the  prime 
rate  returns  to  a  healthy  normal  level  of 
not  mcae  than  6  percent. 

Accomplishing  that  one  objective 
would  save  the  American  people,  at  our 
presoit  level  of  public  and  private  in- 
debtedness, an  almost  unbelievable  $24.4 
billion  in  interest  payments. 

And  releasing  that  much  actual  sound 
money  back  into  the  hands  of  American 
families — without  relying  upon  the  false 
stimulus  of  debt — would  be  a  far  more 
effective  hedge  against  recession  than  a 
tax  cut  or  further  deficit  spending. 

Right  now,  we  are  drifting  toward  the 
double  danger  of  both  Inflation  and  re- 
cession. Either  is  abhorrent  enough.  The 
coexistence  of  the  two  in  the  same  econ- 
omy would  be  completely  Intolerable. 

There  is  a  way  back.  I  am  convinced, 
to  economic  health  and  sanity.  It  is  the 
road  I  have  outlined  above.  It  is  not  the 
path  of  soporlflc  ease  and  self-delusion. 
It  may  even  require  some  degree  of  sacri- 
fice on  the  part  of  Government  and  pub- 
lic alike. 

But  it  will  be  much  less  painful  than 
the  consequences  of  inaction.  And  those 
consequences  could  be  made  harsher  by 
every  month  we  delay. 

Manifestly,  inflation  is  our  gravest  im- 
mediate domestic  problem.  Clearly,  the 
way  to  combat  it  Is  not  by  continuing  to 
increase  the  natl(mal  debt. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  330,  nays  44, 
not  voting  59,  as  follows: 


(Roll  No. 
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Abeug 

Barrett 

Bray 

Adams 

BeU 

Breaux 

Addabbo 

Bennett 

Brecklnrldg* 

Alexander 

Bergland 

Brooke 

Anderson,  ni. 

Btaggl 

Broomfleld 

Andrewt,  N.C. 

Btestw 

Brotzman 

Andrew*. 

Blnghun 

Brown.  Mleh. 

N.Dak. 

BlatnUc 

Brown,  Ohio 

Annunsio 

Boggs 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Archer 

Bolaod 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Arends 

BoUlng 

Buchanan 

Ashley 

Bowen 

Burke.  Calif. 

Asptn 

Brademas 

Burke.  Pla. 

BadUlo 

Braaoo 

Burleaon,  Tex 

cxx— 
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Burllson,  lie 

Holt 

Rangel 

Burton 

Holtzman 

Reea 

Butler 

Horton 

Regula 

Carney,  Oblo 

Hoemer 

Reuss 

carter 

Howard 

Rlegle 

Casey,  Tex. 

Ruber 

Rinaldo 

Chamberlain 

Rudnut 

Roberts 

ChappeU 

Rungata 

Robinson,  Va. 

Clausen, 

Rtint 

Robiaon,  N.T. 

DonH. 

Ichord 

Rodino 

Cleveland 

Jannan 

Roe 

Cochran 

Johnson.  CalU. 

Rogers 

Cohen 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Collier 

Jones.  N.C. 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Conable 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Conte 

Jordan 

Rose 

Corman 

Karth 

Rosenthal 

Coughlln 

Kastenmeier 

Rostenkowski 

Cronln 

Kazen 

Roush 

Culver 

Kemp 

Roybal 

Daniel,  Dan 

Ketchum 

Rupi>e 

Daniel.  Bobert 

King 

Ruth 

W..  Jr. 

Koch 

Ryan 

Daniels. 

Kuykendall 

St  Germain 

Domlnlck  V. 

Sandman 

Dantelson 

Landrum 

Sarasln 

DavU.  B.C. 

Lehman 

Sarbanes 

Davis,  Wis. 

Lent 

Satterfleld 

Delaney 

Litton 

Schneebell 

Dellenback 

Long,  La. 

Schroeder 

Dell  urns 

Long,  Md. 

Sebellus 

Denholm 

Lott 

Seiberimg 

Dennis 

Luken 

Shoup 

Derwinskl 

McClory 

Shrlver 

Dickinson 

McColllster 

SUtes 

Dlggs 

McCormack 

Slsk 

Dingell 

McDade 

Slack 

Donohue 

McBwen 

Smith,  Iowa 

XXym 

McFall 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Downing 

McKay 

Spence 

Drlnan 

McKtnney 

Staggers 

Dulskl 

McSpadden 

Stanton. 

Duncan 

Macdonald 

J.  WUUam 

du  Pont 

Madden 

Stanton. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

James  V. 

Edwards,  CalU 

.  Mallary 

SUrk 

EUberg 

Mann 

Steed 

Erlenborn 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Steele 

Esch 

Martin.  N.C. 

Steelman 

Eshleman 

Mathlas,  Calif 

Stelger,  Aria. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Fascell 

Mayne 

Stephens 

Plndley 

BCazzoll 

Stokes 

PUb 

Melcher 

Stratton 

Fisher 

Mezvlnsky 

Studds 

Flood 

Michel 

Sullivan 

Flowers 

Mil  ford 

Symington 

Foley 

IdlUs 

Talcott 

Ford 

Mlnlsb 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Forsytbe 

Mink 

Thomson.  Wla. 

Fountain 

Mlnshall.  Oblo  Tbone 

Fraser 

Mitchell.  N.T. 

Thornton 

Frelinghuyaen 

MoaUey 

Tieman 

Frenzel 

Montgomery 

ToweU.  Nev. 

Frey 

Moorhead, 

Traxler 

Froehlich 

Calif. 

Treen          — 

Fulton 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Udall 

Fuqua 

Moeher 

numan 

Oettys 

MOSS 

Van  Deerlin 

Otalmo 

Murphy,  m. 

Vander  Jagt 

aibbons 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Vander  Veen 

OUman 

Mtirtha 

Vanlk 

Gonzalez 

Myers 

Veysey 

Qoodllng 

Natcher 

Vlgorlto 

Grasso 

Nedzi 

Waggonner 

Oraj- 

Nichols 

Waldle 

Green,  Oreg. 

Obey 

Walsh 

Green.  Pa. 

O'Brien 

Wampler 

Grover 

O'Hara 

Ware 

Qude 

O'NeUl 

Whalen 

Ounter 

Owens 

White 

Guyer 

Parrls 

Whlteburst 

Haley 

Passman 

Wbltten 

HamUton 

Patten 

Widnall 

Hammer- 

Pepper 

Wiggins 

schmidt 

Perkins 

WUaon.  Bob 

Hanley 

Pettis 

WUson. 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Peyser 

Cbarlee,  Tex. 

Hansen.  Waab.  Pickle 

wmn 

Hawkins 

Pike 

Wolff 

H«bert 

Poage 

Wydler 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Podell 

Wyman 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Preyer 

Tates 

Heinz 

Price,  m. 

Tatron 

Renderaon 

Price.  Tex. 

Young,  ni. 

Ricks 

Pritchard 

Young,  8.C. 

HUlis 

Qule 

Young,  Tex. 

Hogan 

QuiUen 

Zlon 

HoUfleld 

RandaU 

Zwacta 
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Anderson, 

cotter 

Marazltl 

Calif. 

Crane 

Miller 

Armstrong 

Dent 

MlzeU 

Ashbrook 

Devlne 

Powell.  Ohio 

Bafalls 

Gaydqs 

Rarlck 

Baker 

Glnn 

Rousselot 

Bauman 

Gross 

Roy 

Beard 

Hanrahan 

Scberle 

Bnnkley 

Harrington 

Sbxister 

Brown,  Calif. 

Harsha 

Snyder 

Burgener 

Lagomarslno 

flvfnTng 

Burke.  Maaa. 

Landgrebe 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Byron 

Leggett 

Wright 

Clancy 

Lujan 

Wylie 

Collins,  Tex. 

Madigan 

Young.  Fla. 

NOT  VOTING— 69 

Abdnor 

Hanna 

Railsback 

BevUl 

Hastings 

Reld 

Blackbtim 

Hays 

Rhodes 

Camp 

Helstoskl 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Carey.  N.T. 

Hinshaw 

Runnels 

Cederberg 

Hutchinson 

Shipley 

Cbtsbolm 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Skubltz 

Clark 

Jones.  Ala. 

Stubblefleld 

Clawson.  Del 

Jones.  Okla. 

Stuckey 

Clay 

Kluczynskl 

Teague 

Collins,  m. 

Lana 

Thompson,  N  J 

Conlan 

McCloskey  , 

WUUams 

Oonyers 

Matsunaga 

WUson, 

Davis.  Ga. 

Meeds 

Charles  H., 

de  la  Garza 

Metcalfe 

Calif. 

Eckhardt 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Wyatt 

Evans.  Colo. 

MoUohan 

Young.  A'lt^Kft 

Plynt 

Morgan 

Young,  Oa. 

Goldwater 

NeUen 

Zablockl 

Griffiths 

Nix 

Oubser 

Patman 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Shipley. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Plynt. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  Ywk  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  MoUoban  with  Mr.  Williams. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Runnels. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  RaUsback. 

Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mrs.  Chlaholm. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Young  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  BevUl  with  Mr.  Ab«lnor. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Conlan. 

Mr.  MitcheU  of  Maryland  with  Mrs.  Grtf- 
flths. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Oubser. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Jonea  of  Oklahonta  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  LatU. 

Mr.  MeedB  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Mr.  Erans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  McCloakey. 

Mr.  Rhodes  witn  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Nelaen. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
biU  (H.R.  14832)  to  provide  for  a  tem- 
poral' increase  in  the  public  debt  limit. 

The  SPE^AKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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IK  THE   coMicTrm   or  ths   wholi 
Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  14832,  with 
Mr.  Delanxt  In  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  disi)ensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills), 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHHUBiLi)  will  be  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  end  of  June  30 
the  present  limitation  on  the  total  out- 
standing public  debt  obligation  will  fall 
from  a  temporary  level  of  $475.7  biUiwi 
to  the  permanent  level  of  $400  billion.  As 
of  June  30  next,  the  public  debt  is  ex- 
pected to  be  approximately  $474  billion. 
TTie  Treasury  Department  operating 
cash  balance  at  that  time  is  projected  to 
be  approximately  $6  billion. 

The  administration  recently  recom- 
mended to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  an  incresise  in  the  temporary  debt 
limit  to  make  a  total  of  $505  billion  for 
the  next  fiscal  year,  that  is  through  June 
30.  1975.  That  level  of  limitation  was  de- 
sired to  meet  the  estimated  peak  level 
of  public  debt  expected  on  May  31,  1975. 
This  estimate  Includes  a  provision  for 
the  traditional  $6  billion  operating  cash 
balance,  the  usual  $3  billion  allowance 
for  contingencies  and  am  additional  $3 
billion  contingency  allowance  available 
if  the  Federal  Government  should  find  it 
necessary  to  lend  to  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  to  provide  additional 
reserves  to  savings  institutions  in  order 
to  stimulate  the  hoiising  Industry,  which 
Is  not  progressing,  as  all  of  us  know,  as 
we  want  It  to. 

Below  the  peak  debt  level,  the  next  two 
highest  estimates  during  the  course  of 
the  fiscal  year  occur  in  March  and  June 
with  highs  in  the  outstanding  debt  of 
$501  bUlion  and  $500  billion,  respectively. 
Again  both  estimates  Include  the  $6  bil- 
lion cash  balance  and  the  contingencies. 
The  latest  budget  estimates  show  that 
the  administration  now  expects  a  unified 
budget  deficient  of  $11.4  billion  for  the 
fiscal  year  1975.  That  is  the  year  that 
ends  Jime  30  next.  Now,  this  represents 
receipts  of  $294  billion.  It  also  represents 
outlays  of  $304.5  billion. 

The  deficit  in  Federal  funds  is  now 
estimated  at  $20  billion.  This  is  the  fig- 
ure that  we  use  and  the  budget  that  we 
use  in  arriving  at  the  debt  limit  needs. 
Adding  to  this  $20  bUllon  the  $6  billion 
In  contingency  allowances  and  $5  billion 
to  meet  peak  debt  needs  next  year,  we 
find  that  the  estimated  need  in  the  debt 
Increase,  according  to  the  Treasury  is 
$31  bUllon.  Adjusting  this  total  by  the 
differences  between  the  debt  limit  and 
the  expected  yearend  total  accounts  for 
the  Increase  of  debt  limit  requested  by 
the  administration  from  $475.7  bllUon  to 
$505  billion. 

The  uncertainty  in  the  present  outlook 
has  convinced  the  committee  that  the 


most  prudent  fiscal  action  it  can  recom- 
mend now  is  an  Increase  in  the  debt  limit 
Just  enough  to  carry  the  administration 
through  the  remainder  of  1974  and 
enough  of  1975  to  give  it  and  Congress 
a  chance  to  examine  and  act  on  the  pub- 
lic debt  limit  again.  March  31,  1975,  is  a 
reasonably  early  target  next  year,  and 
the  $495  billion  debt  limit  which  the 
committee  recommends  provides  the 
Treasury  Department  with  a  $6  billion 
operating  cash  balance  In  addition  to  Its 
estimate  of  its  debt  needs. 

If  In  the  meanwhile  it  should  be  deter- 
mined that  this  is  not  enough  at  any 
earlier  time,  Congress  will  return  during 
the  first  week  of  January  1975,  and  there 
will  be  ample  opportimlty  for  early  action 
on  the  debt  limit  if  that  would  become 
necessary. 

Those  Members  who  may  be  thinking 
of  providing  a  smaller  increase  in  the 
debt  limit  should  be  warned  that  there 
are  dangers  in  carrying  out  such  a  step. 
The  reasons  for  caution  are  that  the 
economy  presently  is  experiencing  a  most 
unusual  economic  policy  dilemma.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  level  of  real  output  as 
measured  by  gross  national  product  fell 
last  quarter  by  6.3  percent — in  seasonally 
adjusted  annual  rates — from  the  last 
quarter  of  1973.  Normally,  a  decline  in 
output  causes  a  decrease  in  receipts  and 
an  increase  in  those  categories  of  budget 
outlays  that  are  associated  with  higher 
unemployment  and  related  forms  of  per- 
sonal economic  distress. 

On  the  other  hand,  prices  are  rising  at 
historically  high  rates.  The  report  on  the 
economy's  performance  in  the  first  quar- 
ter that  was  released  last  Friday  showed 
revised  figures  for  the  rate  of  price  in- 
crease, and  these  were  raised  from  a  10.8 
percent  annual  rate  to  an  11.5  percent 
anual  rate.  Rising  prices  usually  are  re- 
flected In  higher  levels  of  receipts  and 
higher  outlsors. 

At  the  present  time,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  make  a  confident  economic  or  budget 
forecast  about  how  these  economic  cross- 
currents will  act  during  the  next  9  or  10 
months.  Too  much  interaction  of  these 
opposing  forces  could  create  considerably 
more  economic  turbulence  than  we  have 
experienced  recently.  The  increase  in  the 
debt  limit  that  is  made  available  In  this 
bill  is  based  on  very  cautious  projections 
of  the  economic  performance  over  the 
next  9  or  10  months.  It  is  believed  that  a 
tight  margrin  has  been  made  available. 
This  Is  an  increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit  which  is  stringent  and  makes  no 
provision  for  unbudgeted  spending,  but. 
at  the  same  time,  it  provides  sufficient 
margin  for  reasonable  management  of 
the  public  debt.  Any  effort  to  slice  this 
margin  even  thinner  runs  the  risk  of 
fiscal  danger. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  when 
I  came  here  as  a  new  Member  on  Janu- 
ary 3,  1939,  I  never  would  have  expected 
to  live  to  see  the  time  when  a  budget 
would  require  $304.5  billion  of  expendi- 
tures: or  even  when  Federal  revenues 
would  reach  the  level  of  approximately 
$295  billion.  I  think  if  anyone  would  have 
suggested  to  me  that  I  would  live  to  see 
the  time  when  any  administration  would 
request  a  debt  limit  celling  of  $500  bil- 
lion, I  certainly  would  not  have  believed 

Iw. 
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Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Gun- 
mittee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
chairman  indicate  the  amount  of  money 
that  will  be  borrowed  from  the  trust 
fimds  In  order  to  carry  on  the  regular 
functions  of  the  Government,  which  is  of 
course  not  counted  in  the  unified  budget 
deficit?  What  is  that  estimated  figure  for 
fiscal  1975?  Is  It  about  $8V4  billion? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
have  the  table  before  me. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  so  that  I  may  reply? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  table 
on  page  3  of  the  report  Indicates  that 
the  amoimt  of  borrowing  from  the  trust 
funds  Is  $8.5  bUllon  In  1975.  That  is  the 
current  estimate. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further?  In  borrow- 
ing these  trust  funds,  as  I  understand  It 
and  of  course  as  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas understands  it,  they  have  to  be 
repaid  with  Interest. 

Can  the  chairman  advise  the  House 
approximately  what  Interest  rate  the 
Federal  Government  pays  when  it  bor- 
rows these  unused  trust  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  regular  func- 
tions of  the  Government? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  pays  the  average  pre- 
vailing rate  at  the  time  of  the  borrowing. 
Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
translates  Into  slightly  over  7.5  percent 
I  would  also  point  out  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  that 
for  1974  the  borrowing  from  the  trust 
funds  amounted  to  $14  billion.  As  I  indi- 
cated previously,  it  is  expected  to  be 
somewhat  lower  in  1975. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  due  to  the  Increase 
In  the  outflow  from  the  social  security 
trust  fund. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
commend  the  chairman  and  the  com- 
mittee for  their  critical  examination  of 
our  fiscal  situation  as  it  applies  to  our 
national  debt.  It  is  regrettable  that  this 
legislation  Is  required  but  of  course,  we 
must  support  it  because  It  Is  necessary. 
Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  commendation,  but 
I  do  not  Uiink  any  of  us  are  to  be  com- 
mended— perhaps  not  condemned,  but 
certainly  not  to  be  commended — about 
the  way  we  are  rurming  our  fiscal  affaln. 
I  am  not  criticizing  my  friend  from 
Texas,  but  I  do  think  all  of  us  have  to 
share  in  the  blame. 

Any  time  we  take  In  $294  billion  in  a 
fiscal  year  and  then  have  to  borrow  from 
future  generations  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  appetite  of  today's  citizenry— or  at 
least  what  the  Congress  thinks  that  ap- 
petite Is — we  run  a  very  serious  risk; 
when  we  are  In  periods  of  almost  full  em- 
ployment, as  we  have  been  In  the  past 
on  many  occasions,  and  still  cannot  live 
within  our  revenues;  when  we  carmot  live 
within  what  they  now  refer  to  as  the 
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golfled  budget;  when  we  spend  more 
money  than  that  full  employment  budget 
would  require. 

That  is  what  we  are  doing,  and  we  are 
not  doing  a  thing  In  the  world  except 
jumping  the  rate  of  Inflation  from  6 
to  12  percent.  Nobody  knows  what 
It  will  be  next  year,  but  at  the  rate  we 
are  going,  it  would  appear  that  will  be 
much  more  next  year,  in  my  opinion, 
than  it  is  this  year. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  X  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  and  distinguished  chair- 
man, that  from  the  report  the  figures 
indicate  that  the  total  debt  limit  from 
1947  to  1954  was  $275  bUllon,  and  In 
1968  it  was  up  to  $358  billion,  which  In- 
dicates that  over  a  period  of  20  years 
the  debt  limit  Increased  by  $83  billion. 
Is  that  true? 

Mr.  MILLJ3.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Then  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  further. 
Is  it  not  true  that  during  the  past  41/2 
years,  after  an  $83  bUlIon  Incresise  In  20 
years,  the  debt  ceUlng  has  increased  In 
4'/i  years  by  $117  bUllon? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  Is  correct. 

I  remember  I  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  and  here  In  Congress,  of 
course,  at  the  end  of  the  war.  We  thought 
it  would  be  possible  to  fix  a  permanent 
debt  celling  of  $275  billion,  and  perhaps 
we  could  live  with  that  in  perpetuity. 

It  was  possible  for  us  to  Uve  with  that 
$275  billion  ceiling  from  the  time  we  es- 
tablished it  in  1947,  I  believe  it  was,  up 
to  1955,  which  was  quite  a  record.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  emulate  that  rec- 
ord in  some  time. 

If  the  Members  wUl  look  at  this  table 
that  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  referred  to,  on  page  2, 
table  1,  the  Members  wUl  see  that  since 
that  time  on  occasions  during  the  same 
fiscal  year  we  appeared  before  the  House 
and  asked  to  Increase  the  debt  ceUIng 
on  as  many  as  three  times. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  aU  back  history. 
We  now  have  the  future  to  consider. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Vi.  B£ILLS.  I  wUl  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  If  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  gentleman  in  this  matter,  do 
I  understand  that  the  bUl  Increases  the 
present  temporary  debt  limit  of  $475,- 
700,000,000  to  $495  biUion,  or  an  Increase 
»f  $19.3  bUUon?  Is  that  the  purpose  of 
thisbm? 

Mr.  MILLS.  To  Miswer  the  gentleman, 
•ctuaUy  the  blU  does  Increase  the  figure 
ifl)  to  $495  billion.  That  figure  could  lead 
to  a  little  bit  of  a  misimderstandlng.  I 
think  my  friend,  the  gentleman  frran 
Iowa,  is  the  least  naive  of  aU  of  us  in 
understanding  the  permanent  debt. 
Doe^  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  under- 
•**nd  that  the  permanent  debt  is  $400 
blllioo? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  MILUS.  I  would  like  to  ask  my 
Wend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  as 
wllUant  as  he  is,  to  explain  to  me  what 
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a  temporary  debt  is,  which  amounts  to 
$95  bUhon? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  precisely  what  I 
am  trying  to  get  at.  The  permanent  debt 
is  $400  bUlion,  and  the  bUl  provides  for 
a  temporary  increase  to  $495  billion. 
Who  is  kidding  whom  and  why? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gaoss) 
and  his  constitutents  know,  and  I  and 
my  constituents  in  Arkansas  know  that 
we  are  just  using  words.  There  is  no 
sense  in  saWng.  "Here  Is  a  temporary 
debt."  ■ 

In  practice  it  Is  a  permanent  debt  of 
$495  billion,  and  I  wish  I  could  teU  my 
friend  when  we  wUl  begin  to  reduce  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  wiU  yield  further.  I  vrtsh  the 
gentleman  would  teU  us  why  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  go  through  this 
charade  of  considering  It  a  temporary 
debt  and  Increasing  it  as  such. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
certain  medicines  that  must  be  tak^n. 
but  if  we  put  a  little  sugar  coating  on 
them,  they  become  more  palatable.  Aj)- 
parently  It  is  more  palatable  in  this  in- 
stance to  refer  to  something  as  being 
"temporary"  rather  than  "permanent." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman irom.  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)  hn-t 
expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman may  have  stated  this,  although 
I  did  not  hear  it,  and  I  tried  to  foUow  the 
gentleman. 

Does  the  gentleman  think  that  this 
increase  will  carry  the  Treasury  through 
fiscal  year  1975? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No,  it  will  not,  on  the  basis 
of  the  admlnistraticm's  estimates.  If  the 
Congress  enacts  the  budget.  Just  as  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  and  his  estimates 
are  all  correct,  we  wiU  have  to  CMne  back 
before  the  Members  next  year.  I  am  aw- 
fuUy  sorry  that  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  wUl  not  be 
here  at  that  time.  In  any  event  we  wiU 
have  to  come  back  before  the  Congress 
some  time  In  February  or  March  since 
the  limit  provided  here  only  carries  us 
through  March  31.  1975.  We  will  need 
further  actiwi  to  carry  us  through  the 
remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  which  ends 
on  June  30,  1975. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Apparently,  if  we  do  not 
have  the  coiuTige  to  vote  up  or  down  a 
debt  hicrease  for  the  foreseeable  future 
here  today? 

Mr.  MILI^.  No.  I  am  going  Into  that, 
as  to  why  we  did  not  do  it  In  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  have  one  more 
question,  and  then  I  wUl  try  not  to  In- 
terrupt the  gentleman  again. 

Does  the  gentleman  say  that  we  will 
have  a  $31  billion  deficit  at  the  end  of  the 
1975  fiscal  year?  Did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  say  that? 

Mr.  MILLS.  My  own  Judgment  Is  that 
debt  requirements  coiUd  be  more  than 
that. 


Mr.  GROSS.  More  than  $31  bUlion? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  budget  of  $304  bU- 
Uon 

Mr.  MILUS.  No,  let  me  clarify  that.  I 
am  not  referring  to  the  deficit  alone,  but 
to  the  combination  of  contingencies  and 
cash  on  hand,  plus  the  deficit  which  could 
be  greater  than  $31  billion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  gentleman  use  the 
figure,  then,  of  $20  billion  In  relation 
to  the  deficit? 

Mr.  MTTiTfl.  Actually  we  should  look 
at  the  table  that  was  referred  to  here 
in  the  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  page  is  the  gentle- 
man referring  to? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  table  on  page  3  of  the 
report. 

If  the  gentleman  wiU  look  at,  not  the 
January  budget  estimates,  but  the  cur- 
rent estimate,  he  wiU  notice  that  the 
Federal  funds  deficit,  which  is  the  deficit 
that  affects  our  debt  ceiling,  for  fiscal 
year  1974  is  $17.5  billion. 
.  Now,  if  the  gentleman  wiU  look  at 
1975,  the  current  estimate  there  is  a  $19.9 
bUIion  deficit. 

However,  I  caU  the  gentleman's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  historically  prac- 
tlcaUy  all  of  the  administration's  esti- 
mates have  overestimated  revenue  and 
underestimated  expenditures,  with  the 
result  that  the  revised  estimates  of  the 
deficit  have  usually  been  at  varismce 
with  the  original  estimate  set  forth  in 
the  budget.  So  I  smi  not  satisfied  that 
the  deficit,  on  these  assimiptions,  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  in- 
comprehensible to  me,  I  wUl  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  that  the 
President  would  send  to  Congress  a  rec- 
ord $304  billion  budget  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  with  a  buUt-in  deficit  of  some  $9 
biUion,  when  apparently  everyone  who  is 
knowledgeable  concerning  Federal  fiscal 
affairs,  including  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  tells  us  the  deficit  may  be 
double  that  amount,  or  even  more. 

How  can  this  be  possible  and  why  is  it 
continued?  Why  should  those  responsible 
be  aUowed  to  continue  to  mislead  the 
public? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  explain  that.  Let  us 
look  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
White  House.  If  the  White  House  knew 
that  we  were  going  to  have  a  downturn 
In  business,  do  you  think  it  woiUd  be  ad- 
visable for  the  White  House  to  show  cor- 
porate profits  would  be  about  $10  bUlion 
less  than  they  were  the  year  before?  I 
have  never  known  of  a  budget  or  a  Pres- 
ident or  anybody  at  the  White  House  who 
has  ever  accentuated  the  situation  by 
spelling  out  specificaUy  that  there  should 
be  a  business  downturn. 

The  gentleman  knows  and  I  know  that 
there  are  slackening  areas  within  our 
economy.  New  housing  starts  are  way 
under  what  they  were  last  year,  and  they 
are  expected  to  remain  that  way.  No  one 
I  know  of  in  the  automobUe  industry  ex- 
pects us  to  produce  and  to  sell  here  in  the 
United  States  sis  many  automobUes  as  we 
produced  and  sold  in  1973. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MTT.Tf^.  &fr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  additional  minutes. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  and  on  and  point 
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out  danger  spots.  On  top  of  all  of  that  we 
know  that  there  is  thia  rising  rate  of 
inflation.  Inflation  alone  has  a  tremen- 
dous bearing  on  the  cost  of  Government. 
When  you  are  spending  $300  billion  and 
you  add  to  it  just  a  1 -percent  Increase  in 
rate  of  Inflation,  you  have  added  $3  bil- 
lion to  the  cost  of  your  OovemmeDt. 
Now,  if  prices  are  going  up  12  percent 
and  you  predicate  your  budget  on  5  or  6 
percent,  how  much  difference  does  that 
make? 

All  of  these  are  factors  that  tend  to 
throw  budget  estimates  off,  but  let  me 
point  something  else  out  to  the  goitle- 
man  If  I  may. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 
Mr.  MTT.Tfl.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ULLMAN.  An  addlticmal  factor 
is — and  I  am  sure  my  chainnan  would 
agree  with  me — that  we  made  a  mistake 
when  we  moved  from  a  Federal  fundlnff 
budget  to  a  unified  bodget  concept,  which 
Is  extremely  deceptive.  We  are  using  the 
surpluses  in  the  tnat  funds  to  deceive 
the  American  people  Into  thinking  that 
we  have  a  balance  In  our  Federal  budg- 
et. However,  in  fact  the  debt  relates  to 
Federal  funding  and  does  not  relate  to 
the  unified  budget  concept. 

The  President  estimates  that  there  will 
be  a  $10  billion  deficit,  but  he  has  near- 
ly $10  billion  in  there  of  surpluses  in  the 
trust  funds  that  he  is  using  to  counter  a 
much  larger  deficit. 

Mr.  MTTJfi.  The  gentleman  agrees  with 
me,  and  that  is  not  unusual.  We  should 
make  it  ckrar  that  when  we  are  relating 
to  total  activity,  including  activity  with 
the  Federal  Oovemment,  we  should  use 
the  Federal  funds  budget.  I  do  not  have 
any  quarrel  with  the  unified  budget  con- 
cept if  we  use  it  properly.  I  very  firmly 
beUeve  what  we  should  be  concerned 
about  here  in  the  Oovemment  is  what 
we  borrow  from  the  so-called  public, 
from  individuals  and  institutions.  We 
should  be  less  concerned  about  what 
we  borrow  from  the  trust  funds,  because 
In  each  Instance,  social  security,  imem- 
plojrment  compensation,  railroad  retire- 
ment, civil  service,  the  only  place  they 
can  invest  those  surpluses  of  money  Is  in 
Govenmient  securities.  You  can  look  at 
the  fact  that  of  this  total  amount  of  debt 
about  $131  billlan  Is  owed  to  the  trust 
funds,  leaving  about  $340  bOlloD  held 
either  by  the  Federal  Reserve  or  by  the 
public. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman irom  Arkansas,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  (Mr.  Mills)  in  his  exchange  with 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Ososs) 
mentioned  the  increased  amoimt  of  debt 
that  we  will  probably  be  looking  at  next 
January.  February,  or  March,  over  the 
planned  deficit,  and  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  what  effect  will 
this  have  on  the  appropriation  bills  that 
win  be  coming  out  as.  for  example. 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  if  that 
should  be  a  half  billion  dollars  or  a  bil- 
lion dollars  over  the  budget? 
Mr.  MILLS.  I  would  make  it  quite  clear. 


and  I  think  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  has  heard  me  say  so,  that 
this  ceiling  that  we  are  establishing,  we 
hope  it  will  carry  us  into  March,  but  it 
does  not  make  any  allowances  whatso- 
ever for  any  increase  over  the  total  budg- 
eted amount.  The  Congress  can  shift  dol- 
lars from  here  to  there,  but  If  the  Con- 
gress adds  on  dollars  then  we  will  prob- 
ably be  back  here  in  December  asking 
for  a  further  increase  in  the  debt  celling. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MTT.TB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes,  and  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  this 
have  any  Inhibiting  effect  at  all  on  the 
actions  of  the  House  in  trying  to  hold 
these  figures  at  the  budgeted  level?  And 
will  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means  be  will- 
ing at  that  time  to  point  out  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  exactly  what  we 
are  up  against  here  by  continually  vot- 
ing to  increase  the  amounts  In  the  bills 
that  come  out  in  our  appropriation  blUs? 
Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  gentleman  from  D- 
llnols  would  not  think  I  was  just  wish- 
fully whistling  in  the  dark,  I  would  be 
glad  to  do  it . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Mn.Tfi.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentlemsui  from  Arkansas  has  said  that 
part  of  the  problem  in  massive  deficit 
financing  at  the  Federal  level  comes  in 
part  because  of  borrowing  from  various 
trust  fimds.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  when 
the  Treastu7  has  to  go  to  these  trust 
funds  to  borrow  money,  that  the  Tretis- 
ury  pays  the  current  market  rate  of. 
say,  7.  8.  or  9  percent,  and  that  Increases 
the  eventual  problem  of  funding  the 
debt,  because  !t  Is  obviously  at  a  higher 
level  of  Interest  charges? 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  do  not  pay  it;  all  we 
do  is  roll  it  over.  When  a  note  comes  due 
then  we  give  somebody  the  interest  and 
give  them  another  note,  and  that  per- 
son continues  to  hold  that  note,  and  we 
continue  to  pay  interest  on  It. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Some  day,  some 
place,  somebody  is  going  to  have  to  pay 
for  It. 
Mr.  MILLS.  When? 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  suppose  our  chU- 
dren  or  the  next  generation  of  taxpay- 
ers. That  is  why  the  Congress  is  being 
called  on  to  increase  this  debt  ceiling  to 
accommodate  that  factor. 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  we  ever  get  into  a  de- 
pression we  will  have  a  deficit  of  any- 
where from  $50  to  $75  billion. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Maybe  this  is  where 
we  ought  to  stop.  Possibly  this  Is  the  time 
to  send  out  the  message  not  to  Increase 
the  deficit,  whether  we  caU  it  temporary 
or  not  .,1s  evading  the  real  question.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
that  It  is  not  temporary  debt;  it  is  per- 
manent. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Do  not  misunderstand  me 
It  is  not  only  our  fault,  it  is  our  fault 
and  the  fault  of  the  people  downtown 
together.  We  are  at  fault  principally  be- 
cause we  do  not  have  the  qualified  people 
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to  examine  the  budget.  How  many  peools 
have  they  got  downtown? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  We  do  not  have  the 
guts  to  turn  down  appropriations  that 
are  over  and  above  anticipated  revenues. 
And  If  the  gentleman  will  yield  stUl  f,^ 
ther.  what  I  viras  trying  to  say  la  that 
If  we  would  not  constantly  increase  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  on 
An^ropriations,  we  could  out  Federal 
spendhig  right  here  In  this  House  we 
could  stop  this  deficit  foolishness  rlaht 
now. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  Is  a  game  we  play  it 
always  Is.  and  it  is  not  Just  this  admin- 
istration, but  every  administration  has 
its  own  priorities,  and  priorities  are  ■ 
matter  of  politics.  * 

If  they  do  not  like  something,  they  do 
not  inchide  it  to  the  budget.  If  they  like 
something,  they  Include  It  to  the  budget 
Maybe  they  do  not  like  somethtog  that 
the  Congress  thinks  is  very  Important 
So  the  Congress  does  not  take  out  what 
they  have  tocluded;  the  Congress  just 
adds,  then,  to  addition,  what  the  Con- 
gress thinks  Is  Important. 

Mr.  ROUSSEWyr.  And  at  the  end  of 
the  year  we  approve  substantial  supple- 
mental appropriations  that  only  add 
more  to  the  same  problem. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  genUeman,  I  am  sure 
knows  that  at  this  potot  we  are  facing 
whatever  sins  we  may  have  committed 
in  the  past.  Either  we  do  what  we  are 
asked  to  do  here  today — allow  the  Treas- 
ury to  borrow  additional  money  to  pay 
obligations  that  we  have  created 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  In  the  past. 
Mr.  MILLS.  In  the  past,  or  the  Treas- 
ury has  to  say  we  cannot  pay  those  ob- 
ligations. I,  frankly,  do  not  know  what 
the  situation  would  be  if  ever  it  came  to 
the  point  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  would  have  to  say,  I  cannot  pay 
these  obligations.  What  would  happen.  I 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Maybe  we  ought  to 
send  a  message  today.  The  Congress  by 
vottog  "no,"  could  send  a  message  to  the 
American  taxpayers  that  we  have  had 
enough  of  deficit  flnanctag.  This  is  a  good 
time  to  check  it. 

Mr.  MILLS.  No,  I  do  not  want  to  run 
that  risk. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  see. 
Yesterday  during  the  debate  on 
amendments  to  the  military  procurement 
authorization  bill  (H.R.  14592),  I  made 
the  point  that  if  the  386  Members  who 
voted  for  the  Budget  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1973  last  December  are  truly 
concerned  about  budget  control,  Oaaa 
they  must  demonstrate  that  concern  now 
by  responsible  action  to  grasp  control  of 
budget  outlays.  As  all  the  Members  here 
today  know,  we  are  now  awaiting  action 
on  the  budget  control  measure  by  the 
conference  committee. 

"Hie  budget  control  legislation  that 
finally  comes  out  of  conference  will, 
hopefully,  be  a  strong  bill  that  will  man- 
date overall  spendhag  limitations,  and 
will  give  us  the  procedures  necessary  to 
control  toflatlon.  But,  Just  because  this 
bill  has  not  yet  come  out  of  conference 
is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  start  practlc- 
tog.  on  our  own  Initiative,  budgetaiy 
limitations. 
To  date,  this  House  has  acted  on  only 
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one  of  the  regularly  scheduled  appropria- 
tions bills  for  fiscal  year  1975.  and  we 
have  acted  on  a  special  appropriations 
bill  for  energy  research  for  fiscal  year 
1975.  We  have  recently  been  advised  that 
the  remaining  appropriations  bills  for  fis- 
cal year  1975  will  be  scheduled  in  rapid 
succession  to  June  and  early  July. 

I  believe  that  an  mcrease  to  the  debt 
limitation  by  $19.3  billion  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee will  actually  encourage  us  to  over- 
appropriate  funds,  rather  than  trim 
spending  for  this  comtog  fiscal  year. 

Federal  deficit  spendtog  is  the  root 
cause  of  inflation,  and  one  of  the  pri- 
mary reasons  is  that  pressure  is  put  on 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  finance  the  defi- 
cits by  tocreasing  the  money  suroly. 
Figures  released  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  on  May  16  show  that  the  money 
supply— currency  plus  demand  deix)s- 
its— has  grown  at  a  rate  of  6.4  percent 
over  the  last  year,  but  the  growth  over 
the  last  6  months  would  annualize  at  a 
rate  of  7.5  percent,  and  the  growth  over 
the  last  quarter  in  the  money  supply 
would  annualize  at  a  dangerously  high 
rate  of  10.7  percent. 

I  believe  the  vote  on  this  bill  gives  us 
the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  to  the 
Nation  that  we  are  wllltog  to  take  the 
actions  necessary  to  control  toflatlon.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  joto  with  me  to 
voting  down  this  legislation. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Irom  North  Caroltoa. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  to 
the  well,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  for 
the  forthright  resjwnse  to  the  questions 
which  have  been  propounded  with  re- 
^?ect  to  our  fiscal  situation  and  what  he 
anticipates  it  will  be.  Some  time  back  we 
had  quite  a  bit  of  debate  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  and  we  passed  a 
Budget  Control  Act.  I  understand  the 
Senate  has  done  likewise,  and  that  that 
legislation  Is  to  conference. 

The  question  I  should  like  to  ask  Is 
this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  additional  mtoutes. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  If  we  pass  a  respon- 
sible Budget  Control  Act  and  live  up  to 
It.  will  that  to  any  way  enable  us  to  avoid 
some  of  this  deficit  spending,  to  which 
we  have  alluded? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  will  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  plan  ahead  of  time.  That  is,  I 
tWnk,  the  failure  of  our  whole  situation. 
We  do  It  piecemeal.  We  never  look  at  the 
whole  of  it.  Downtown  they  look  at  the 
whole  of  it.  They  submit  a  budget,  but 
we  look  at  It  piecemeal,  and  we  take  it  up 
piecemeal. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  op- 
erates to  10  or  12  subcommittees.  Of 
course,  they  come  back  to  the  full  com- 
'olttee  for  final  approval.  There  is  no 
coordination,  no  effort  to  relate  the 
Mnount  that  has  been  spent  with  the 
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amoimt  that  we  to  our  committee  think 
that  we  can  raise,  or  that  existing  law 
raises.  Certainly  we  need  such  a  budget 
committee.  I  have  said  this  publicly.  I 
would  want  such  a  committee  estab- 
lished. I  would  want.  too.  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  to 
give  to  that  committee  this  entire  re- 
sponsibility of  managing  the  public  debt 
and  fixing  the  debt  ceiling.  Let  that  com- 
mittee plan  its  rate  of  spending:  let  that 
committee  know  what  revenues  are 
coming  to;  let  that  committee  fix  that 
rate  of  borrowing  and  the  celltog  on  the 
debt.  Do  it  on  a  permanent  basis,  and  let 
us  stay  with  it. 

The  only  way  in  the  world  to  stop  peo- 
ple from  spending  money  is  to  tell  them 
we  Just  have  not  any  more  to  spend. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yieAng. 

Will  the  distingxiished  chairman  re- 
late to  the  committee  the  discussion  we 
had  to  committee  concemtog  the  issu- 
ance of  the  Federal  debt  obligations  to 
denominations  which  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  smallest  saver  to  participate 
more  readily  to  the  Federal  debt?  At  the 
present  time  the  high-toterest  notes  and 
bonds  are  selltog  at  8%  percent.  Tlie 
Treasury  bills  are  much  higher.  Under 
present  regulations,  a  person  would  have 
to  have  $10,000  to  get  a  high-interest 
yield,  and  it  forces  the  general  pubUc 
toto  low  toterest  rates,  while  the  banks 
generally  monopolize  the  higher  toterest 
field  to  the  Federal  debt. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
I  think,  has  raised  a  very  important  mat- 
ter, and  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  he 
raised  it  to  the  committee.  As  a  result  of 
the  conversations  he  has  tiaA  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  which  others  have  had,  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  made  cer- 
tain commitments,  and  I  recall  we  put 
those  commitments  to  the  report  itself  to 
order  to  avoid  any  necessity  for  legisla- 
tion. 

But  let  us  go  back  to  the  history  of  It 
Just  briefly.  If  I  may.  In  recent  years  the 
Treasury  Department  has  tocreased  the 
minimum  denomination  of  Its  bills  and 
notes  substantially  above  their  previous 
level  of  $$1,000.  The  minimum  denomi- 
nation to  which  blUs  have  been  issued 
to  recent  years  is  $10,000.  This  step  was 
taken  to  recognition  of  what  the  money 
market  has  been  buying  and  the  higher 
cost  to  the  Treasury  of  issutog  smaller 
bills.  Recently  the  Treasury  also  issued 
notes — which  are  debts  with  maturities 
between  1  year  and  7  years — to  mini- 
mum denominations  of  $5,000.  Bonds 
are  still  issued  in  denominations  as  low 
as  $1,000. 

The  conunlttee  believes — the  gentle- 
man Is  largely  responsible,  I  must  say,  for 
our  decision — that  the  present  failure  to 
Issue  smaUer  denomtoatlons  to  the  case 
of  these  notes  works  to  the  disadvantage 
of  persons  with  modest  savings.  Ttiese 
people  pay  high  toterest  rates  when  they 
borrow  money  but  to  practice  are  fore- 
closed from  bujrlng  aiiythlng  but  long- 
term  obligations  If  the  shorter  term  debt 
Is  Issued  only  In  large  denominations. 


In  view  of  the  unfairness  of  this  to  to- 
dividual  savers  of  modest  means,  the 
committee  has  requested — we  have  de- 
manded to  fact — of  the  Treasury  that  it 
make  available  issues  of  notes  and  bonds 
m  denominations  of  as  low  as  $1,000,  un- 
less of  course  it  is  convinced  that  this  will 
result  to  a  serious  dislocation  for  the 
various  institutions  representing  the  sav- 
togs  market. 

Representatives  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment said  they  would  follow  this  re- 
quest of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  bill  will 
be  passed. 

Mr.  BROYriILL  of  Virginia.  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  13  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  of  H.R. 
14832,  which  would  tocrease  the  statu- 
tory debt  ceiling  from  $457.7  billion  to 
$495  billion  from  June  30  of  this  year 
through  March  31  of  1975. 

As  pototed  out  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  this  proposed  new  ceilmg  is 
based  on  the  estimate  of  the  budget 
deficit  provided  by  the  executive  branch. 
Some  of  us  feel  that  the  deficit  may  be 
even  greater  than  that  which  is  presently 
estimated,  and  It  will  be  greater  if  the 
Congress  follows  its  general  pattern  of 
authorizing  and  approprlattog  fimds  in 
excess  of  those  requested  by  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  said 
that  whenever  we  brtog  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  a  bill  for  an  tocrease  to  the 
debt  ceiling,  that  it  gives  each  of  our 
colleagues  an  (H>portunlty  to  cast  one 
big  vote  for  economy,  even  though  a 
colleague  may  have  voted  for  every  ap- 
propriati(Hi  increase  and  every  authori- 
zation tocrease  throughout  the  year.  A 
Member  can  cast  that  alleged  vote  for 
economy  without  having  to  be  blamed 
for  cutting  any  particular  project. 
especlaUy  one  to  his  own  congressional 
district. 

I  realize,  of  course.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  many  of  our  coUeagues  will  do 
everything  they  possibly  can  to  cut  Fed- 
eral expenditures,  voting  for  reductions 
to  authorizations  and  appropriations, 
and  that  they  do  feel  sincerely  that  when 
we  bring  up  a  bill  for  extendtog  the  debt 
ceiling.  It  gives  them  one  more  oppor- 
tunity to  reduce  Federal  expenditures. 

But  that.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  somewhat 
like  locktog  the  stable  after  the  horse  Is 
gone,  because  regardless  of  efforts  to  cut 
authorizations  and  appropriations,  the 
funds  have  been  authorized,  and  «>pro- 
priated. 

Some  of  us  even  have  criticized  the 
President  for  his  efforts  to  cut  back  on 
expenditures  by  vetoing  some  spending 
blUs  and  by  considering  the  impound- 
ment of  some  of  the  funds  which  have 
been  appropriated. 

But  that  is  history  now,  Mr.  Chairman. 
We  are  faced  today  with  an  accom- 
plished fact.  And  the  legislation  before 
us  simply  will  enable  the  C3k)vemment 
to  pay  the  bills  that  will  be  comtog  due 
because  of  our  past  actions. 

H.R.  14832  does  not  create  any  pro- 
grams, it  does  not  authorize  the  expendi- 
ture of  any  funds,  it  does  not  appro- 
riate  any  money.  It  merely  permits  the 
TreasiUT  to  borrow  money  to  meet  ob- 
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lUrations  which  came  about  because  we 
have  been  authorizing  and  appropriating 
In  excess  of  our  receipts. 

I  realize,  Mr.  C?hairman,  that  our  col- 
leagues resent  being  told  they  have  to 
do  something.  But  I  submit,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  we  really  liave  no  choice  on 
this  matter  if  we  are  going  to  be  re- 
.sponsible.  If  we  do  not  act  fav<»ably  on 
this  bill  or  one  like  it,  we  are  going  to 
have  fiscal  chaos  after  June  30  this  year. 
The  statutory  limit  on  our  borrowing  au- 
thority will  drop  abruptiy  sifter  mldnls^t 
that  day  to  its  permanent  celling  of  $400 
billion — which  would  be  approztmately 
$75  billion  less  than  the  actual  level  of 
the  debt  at  that  time. 

I  do  not  believe  I  need  to  recite  the 
entire  litany  of  chaotic  conditions  which 
would  prevail  should  the  debt  subject 
to  limitation  exceed  the  statutory  ceil- 
ing, even  for  a  brief  period  of  time.  But 
It  might  be  helpful  to  list  a  few  of  the 
problems  that  could  arise. 

The  Treasury  would  have  to  stop  sell- 
ing United  States  saving  bonds.  Securi- 
ties reaching  maturity  could  not  be  re- 
funded and  would  have  to  be  redeemed 
with  cash.  The  Treasury's  cash  balance 
would  have  to  be  reduced  and  other 
monetary  assets  and  receipts  from  taxes 
would  have  to  be  used  in  order  to  re- 
deem maturing  debt  securities  and  to  pay 
the  Government's  other  bills  as  they 
came  due. 

"nie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  no 
authority  to  set  priorities  on  meeting 
governmental  obligations,  so  they  would 
have  to  be  met  on  a  flrst-come,  first- 
served  basis.  When  the  money  ran  out, 
billls  could  not  be  paid  and  our  econcHnic 
stability,  as  well  as  the  economic  credi- 
bility of  the  Ooverrunent,  would  be  im- 
paired. 

HJl.  14832  would  resolve  that  looming 
potential  crisis  by  Increasing  the  tem- 
porary limit  on  the  debt  to  $495  bllllwi 
through  March  31  of  1975.  The  adminis- 
tration originally  had  asked  for  a  limit 
of  $505  billion  to  cover  the  rest  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve our  committee  could  have  produced 
a  responsible  bill  with  a  tighter  ceiling. 
The  Treasury  Department  has  estimated 
that  the  debt  subject  to  limitation  will 
rise  to  $495  billion  as  of  March  31,  1975. 
without  taking  Into  account  the  custom- 
ary $3  Wlllon  margin  for  contingencies 
or  the  additional  $3  billion  allowance  for 
Federal  home  loan  bank  borrowing. 

Clearly,  HR.  14832  does  not  allow 
Treasury  officials  the  fiscal  leeway  they 
would  like,  for  as  long  a  period  as  they 
would  prefer.  But,  I  do  believe  It  gives 
them  a  debt  mansigement  climate  in 
which  they  can  live— albeit  not  too 
comfortably— until  nert  April.  Hopefully 
by  that  time,  the  94th  Congress  will  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  review  the  debt 
situation  and  take  whatever  action  it 
deems  appropriate  and  necessary. 

As  my  colleagues  know.  I  have  been 
reluctant  at  times  In  the  past  to  support 
increases  in  the  public  debt  celling.  I 
have  not  oiHX)sed  responsible  Increases, 
but  I  have  opposed  Increases  which  I  felt 
were  excessive  in  amoimt  or  duration.  I 
have  done  so  in  those  Instances  because 
the   debt   Umlt   is   one   UxA   which   we 


have — ^however  crude  a  tool  it  may  be — 
to  encourage  fiscal  responsibility. 

But  I  also  have  recognized,  and  have 
pointed  out  on  such  occasions,  that  the 
real  responsibility  for  the  public  debt 
lies  right  here. 

PerhfMPS  the  most  effective  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility tool  of  all  is  our  ability  to 
say  "no"  to  programs  of  questionable 
need  but  of  unquestioned  high  cost. 

Fortunately,  help  is  on  the  way,  in  the 
form  of  the  budget  control  legislation 
which  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  have 
passed  and  which  is  now  awaiting  con- 
ference action.  In  the  past,  we  have  al- 
lowed our  legislative  budgetary  proce- 
dure to  be  fragmented  and  uncoordi- 
nated. We  have  handled  spending  au- 
thority piecemeal,  often  bypassing  the 
established  appropriations  process.  We 
have  not  related  the  parts  to  the  whole 
until  it  was  too  late  to  do  anything  about 
it  but  lament. 

The  new  program,  which  I  hope  be- 
comes operational  soon,  holds  great 
promise.  It  offers  us  a  chance  to  do  a 
fiscal  "about  face" — but  only  If  we  ex- 
ercise true  restraint  and  let  the  control 
mechanism  really  work. 

Not  until  We  accept  the  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility and  actually  limit  the  money 
which  the  executive  can  spend,  will  the 
public  debt  really  be  under  control. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  other  responsible  course  than  to 
provide  the  Treasury  with  the  borrowing 
latitude  which  it  absolutely  must  have 
in  order  to  operate  efficiently. 

Therefore.  I  urge,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
our  colleagues  do  approve  this  bill  today, 
and  approve  it  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  for  yield- 
ing. Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  this  bill  to 
increase  the  public  debt  limit.  I  recog- 
nize we  have  a  $400  billion  debt  celling 
with  temporary  increases  bringing  this 
to  $476  billion  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year.  I  also  recognize  the  current  level  of 
Oovemment  spending  means  a  bigger 
debt  is  needed  to  provide  more  money. 

The  problem  here  is  not  the  level  of 
the  debt.  The  problem  here  is  America 
Is  not  Just  drastically  increasing  the  debt, 
but  Increasing  it  to  the  point  where  the 
average  American  cannot  possibly  com- 
prehend what  has  happened  to  the  coun- 
try's finances.  If  I  ran  my  own  budget  on 
this  philosophy  of  "borrow  now,  never 
pay  back,"  I  would  become  a  person  of 
absolutely  no  willpower.  I  would  have 
no  reason  to  train  my  children  to  be 
frugal  because  I  would  have  no  reason  to 
say  "no"  to  any  of  their  requests. 

Most  of  us  have  leafed  through  a  Sears 
ft  Roebuck  catcdog.  Just  exactly  how 
would  you  explain  your  own  reactions  to 
yourself  if  you  knew  you  could  Just  bor- 
row to  buy  anything  in  the  catalog? 

If  we  all  had  unlimited  borrowing  ca- 
pacity and  never  had  to  pay  back  the 
principal,  would  we  then  carefully  con- 
sider the  merits  of  every  charity  which 
asked  us  for  money?  If  you  had  such  an 
unlimited  source  of  funds,  would  you 
competitively  price  all  goods  so  you  would 
get  the  best  value  for  the  least  money? 
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This  country  has  to  wake  up ;  this  Coo- 
gress  has  to  wake  up.  We  can  no  longer 
afford  to  price  ourselves  out  of  exlstoice. 
We  must  begin  to  separate  our  money 
problems  from  politics.  This  bill  author- 
izes a  temporary  debt  increase  of  $95 
billion  on  top  of  the  permanent  $400 
billion.  I  appeal  to  my  colleagues— stop 
for  a  moment  and  think  what  this  really 
means.  This  means  that  the  United 
States  has  a  debt  of  almost  half  a  trillion 
dollars.  Ehiring  the  next  fiscal  year  the 
United  States  will  be  paying  an  estimated 
$30.5  billion  In  Interest  on  this  amount. 
This  is  just  plain  too  much  and  this  bill 
would  be  a  good  place  to  draw  the  line 
ISl.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHUXi  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  HJl 
14832,  increasing  the  debt  limit  to  $495 
billion  through  March  31  of  next  year. 
The  task  of  raising  the  debt  limit  is  % 
responsibility  none  of  us  can  feel  com- 
fortable about.  But,  it  is  a  respcmslbility 
we  must  nevertheless  meet  if  the  credit 
of  the  Federal  Government  Is  to  remain 
Intact.  As  I  have  said  in  the  past,  the 
time  to  vote  for  economy  is  when  the 
authorization  and  appropriation  bills 
come  before  the  House,  not  when  obliga- 
tions have  already  been  incurred  pur- 
suant to  action  taken  by  the  Congress. 
Hopefully,  we  will  in  the  near  fntm 
have  new  legislative  tools  to  introduce 
fiscal  discipline  Into  the  budgetary  delib- 
erations of  Congress.  Under  the  present 
procedures,  we  focus  myopically  on  the 
parts  of  the  budget,  never  looking  at  the 
different  j)ejts  as  a  cohesive  whole.  The 
budget  control  bill  that  has  now  been 
passed  by  both  Houses  and  is  presently 
in  conference  will  provide  a  mechanlam 
for  establishing  the  appropriate  level  of 
aggregate  Federal  expenditures  and  en- 
able us  to  fit  the  component  parts  of  the 
Federal  budget  into  the  aggregate  totals. 
The  budget  control  bill  may  be  one  of 
the  most  important  pieces  of  legislation 
that  Congress  has  ever  considered  and 
the  progress  has  been  heartening.  The 
need  to  promptly  finish  legislative  work 
on  the  budget  control  bill  Is  made  clear 
by  the  ciirrent  legislation  necessitating 
still  another  Increase  in  the  statutory 
debt  limit. 

In  developing  this  bill,  the  conunlttee 
recognized  that  imtil  the  budget  control 
bill  is  enacted,  the  debt  limit  provides 
one  of  the  only  tools  for  Imposing  some 
overall  fiscal  restraint  on  the  adminis- 
tration. Admittedly,  it  has  been  a  crude 
tool  and  far  less  effective  than  we  would 
have  wished,  but  it  does  have  a  modest 
salutory  impact  that  we  should  preserve. 
In  this  spirit,  the  conunlttee  reduced 
the  administration's  request  for  borrow- 
ing authority  by  $10  billion  and  provided 
that  the  extension  granted  would  expire 
on  March  31,  rather  than  go  through  the 
entire  fiscal  year.  The  projections  indi- 
cate that  early  next  year,  the  Treasury 
will  be  right  up  against  the  debt  ceOlof 
with  a  minlmiun  cash  balance  and  tbe 
usual  contingency  allowance.  This  h 
without  regard  to  the  $3  billion  of  bor- 
rowing by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
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to  support    the    housing    market    an- 
nounced by  the  President  on  May  10. 

In  addition  to  limiting  the  administra- 
tion's latitude,  this  bill  will  Insure  that 
Congress  will  again  review  the  entire 
matter  shortly  after  reconvening  next 

year. 

I  have  always  felt,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  should  provide  needed  but  not  exces- 
sive Increases  in  the  debt  limit  required 
to  manage  the  Nation's  fiscal  affairs  in 
a  responsible  way.  The  amount  the  com- 
mittee has  provided  is  the  minimum 
needed  to  avoid  dislocations  and  disrup- 
tions in  Government  finances  that  could 
end  up  increasing  our  costs  in  the  long 

run. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  recognize  the 
necessity  of  acting  responsibly  on  this 
bill  and  join  me  In  its  support. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  bill  before  us 
and  in  opposition  to  the  increase  in  the 
temporary  natlonsd  public  debt  limit 
which  It  would  authorize  of  $495  billion 
until  March  31,  1975.  Believe  it  or  not 
an  increase  of  $20  billion,  and  for  only 
10  months. 

I  have  spoken  in  this  Chamber  on  nu- 
merous occasions  on  the  calamity  which 
we  invite  by  continually  participating  in 
the  promulgation  of  disastrous  economic 
policies.  I  have  spoken  of  the  vast  in- 
creases in  the  national  public  debt — the 
debt  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  each  and 
everyone  of  us,  of  our  children,  and  of 
our  grandchildren — of  the  issuance  of 
more  and  more  paper  money  without  ad- 
ditional productivity  to  stand  behind  it, 
and  of  the  vicious,  ever-spiraling  up- 
wardly tax-{md-spend-and-tax  cycle 
which  we  seem  to  be  on. 

AU  of  this  is  contributing  to  the  erosion 
of  our  economic  stability  and  to  double- 
digit  Inflation  which  robs  eswh  of  us  of 
our  purchasing  power  especially  those 
least  able  to  afford  it.  Whats  more  it  Is  a 
charade,  this  Isn't  temporary  debt — it's 
permanent  debt  and  unfair  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

There  is,  however,  another  dimension 
to  this  debate  on  oiu-  economic  condition 
which  is  seldom  mentioned,  yet  It  is  at 
the  very  core  of  the  problem.  I  speak  of 
the  clear  failiu-e  of  leadership  among 
elected  officials  in  Washington  on  this 
Issue. 

This  failure  of  leadership  on  this  issue 
is  manifest,  and  It  is  corrosive  to  the 
faith  in  the  ability  of  institutions  requi- 
site to  maintaining  economic  stability. 

I  speak  of  the  failure  of  the  President 
and  his  admhiistration  to  submit  bal- 
anced budgets  to  the  Congress.  Of  their 
failure  to  recommend  to  the  Congress 
that  ineffective  programs  be  either 
trimmed,  revamped,  or  eliminated.  Of 
their  failure  to  Instruct  agency  heads  to 
cut  costs  and  to  get  the  greatest  bene- 
fits for  the  least  costs.  Of  their  failure  to 
instruct  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
hold  down  the  expansion  of  the  money 
supply,  a  principal  factor  in  fueling  the 
flres  of  inflation.  Listen  to  this,  the  Pres- 
ident wanted  to  raise  this  limit  to  $605 


billion.  That  Is  right,  $505  billion  and  I 
predict  they  will  be  back  in  February 
1975  asking  for  more. 

I  want  to  speak  also  of  the  failure  of 
the  Congress  and  its  committees  to  hold 
the  line  on  spending.  Of  their  failure  to 
establish  a  total  spending  celling  at  the 
beginning  of  each  session  beyond  which 
they  will  not  go  and  within  which  they 
will  establish  priorities.  Of  their  fail- 
ure to  devise  mechanisms  to  phase  out 
pr(«ram  failures,  to  say,  "No,"  to  fund- 
ing Just  because  they  have  been  funded 
before.  Of  their  failure  to  enact  mean- 
ingful reforms  of  the  way  in  which  Con- 
gress addresses  Itself  to  the  Federal 
budget  and  establishing  priorities.  The 
budget  control  bill  now  langiiishing  in 
conference  should  be  our  highest  pri- 
ority. 

I  speak  of  the  failure  of  both  the  ex- 
ecutive and  the  Congress  to  stop  in- 
creasing the  national  public  debt.  The 
very  existence  before  us  today  of  a  bill 
to  increase  the  public  debt  for  thfe  seventh 
time  in  less  than  4  years — an  increase  in 
that  period  of  nearly  35  percent  in  the 
total  debt  outstanding — ^attests  to  this 
joint  failure  of  leadership. 

It  is  time  that  elected  officials  begin 
paying  more  attention  to  the  next  gen- 
eration, instead  of  the  next  election.  It 
is  time  that  elected  officials  learn  to  say, 
"No,"  to  the  never-ending  special  Inter- 
ests who  want  the  Federal  treasury  to 
take  care  of  "their"  problems,  most  often 
failing  to  look  at  the  Impact  of  such  col- 
lective treasury  drains  on  our  economic 
health. 

When  one  considers  the  facts — ^infla- 
tion projected  at  10  to  14  percent  for  this 
calendar  year,  an  increase  in  the  debt  of 
35  percent  in  4  ye«u-s,  an  Issuance  of  pa- 
per money  at  a  rate  of  7  to  10  percent — 
one  caimot  come  to  any  conclusion  other 
than  oiu-  financial  integrity  may  col- 
lapse and  bankruptcy  ensue  imless  lead- 
ership is  shown  by  the  President  and 
this  Congress. 

The  situation  today  is  so  closely  anal- 
ogous to  the  late  1920's  as  to  be  startling. 
I,  for  one,  want  no  role  in  policies  which 
invite  a  repeat  of  1929  and  all  which  fol- 
lowed. The  people  will  most  certainly 
hold  fully  accountable  all  those  elected 
officials  whose  lack  of  individual  courage 
on  economic  Issues  contributed  to  bring- 
ing about  such  a  calamity. 

Let  us  get  hold  of  ourselves  and  of 
our  economic  policies.  Let  us  start  build- 
ing economic  strength,  instead  of  court- 
ing economic  disaster. 

We  have  a  chance,  today,  to  start  that 
process. 

We  can  say,  "No,"  to  the  increase  re- 
quested in  the  public  debt  celling.  We 
can  say  to  the  administration  and  to  the 
Congress  itself,  "You  must  hold  spend- 
ing down  to  the  level  of  income.  It  should 
rightly  be  done  at  the  time  of  appropri- 
ation but  we  must  send  a  message.  We 
are  tired  of  putting  a  greater  burden  on 
the  people  from  whom  all  Government 
revenues  must  ultimately  come." 

Let  us  do  that.  We  will  not  regret  it, 
we  must  strike  a  blow  for  fiscal  monetary 
restraint  and  discipline. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  cEilled  upon  to 
vote  to  Increase  the  present  temporary 
debt  limit  from  $475  billion  to  $495  biUion 
through  March  31,  1975.  No  change  is 
made  in  the  permanent  debt  limit  of  $400 
billion.  The  President  has  requested  an 
Increase  in  the  temporary  debt  limit  to 
$505  billion  through  June  30, 1975. 

I  share  the  views  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  that  the  majority  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  are  obligated 
to  extend  the  debt  limit  to  $495  billion. 

It  would  be  utterly  Irresponsible  for 
the  majority  of  this  Congress  to  refuse  to 
permit  this  increase,  since  It  was  the 
same  majority  of  this  Congress  that  has 
continually  been  authorizing  and  appro- 
priating the  spending  of  moneys  in  ex- 
cess of  projected  revenues. 

In  a  real  sense.  Congress  has  no  alter- 
native but  to  provide  for  this  increase.  It 
Is  Important,  however,  that  in  the  debate 
on  this  bill,  we  review  the  fiscal  trend  of 
the  United  States  as  reflected  In  the  votes 
of  this  Congress. 

In  1960,  our  debt  limit  was  $295  bil- 
lion. In  1965.  it  had  risen  to  $324  bil- 
lion. In  1970,  it  had  escalated  to  $377 
billion,  and  through  March  30  of  1975, 
we  will  raise  it  to  $495  billion.  I>uring 
the  last  10  years,  the  Congress  has  ap- 
proved $130  billion  of  deflcit  financing. 

This  debate  also  serves  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  public  of  the  deceptlveness  of 
the  term  "unlfled  budget." 

In  1975,  we  proposed  to  use  tnist  fund 
surpluses  of  $8.5  billion  to  decrease  a 
$19.9  billion  deflcit.  In  1974,  we  used  $14 
billion  of  trust  fund  surpluses  to  decrease 
a  $17.5  billion  deficit.  The  triist  fimds 
include  social  seciunty,  unemployment 
compensation,  railroad  retirement,  and 
civil  service  retirement. 

While  in  one  sense  the  U.S.  Treasurer 
is  borrowing  from  certain  "pockets"  of 
Federal  funds,  in  a  real  sense,  these  bor- 
rowed funds  are  additional  "deficit"  fi- 
nancing." 

To  be  responsible,  the  Congress  must 
stop  excessive  spending.  Admittedly, 
thus  far,  excessive  spending  has  not 
forced  the  United  States  into  bank- 
ruptcy. On  the  other  hand,  what  will  be 
the  consequences  if  Congress  continues 
deficit  spending  and  the  rubberband 
finally  breaks?  What  will  happen  to  this 
country  on  the  day  the  U.S.  Treasurer 
says,  "I  am  sorry  but  I  cannot  pay  the 
bills  that  are  due?" 

Hopefully,  the  new  Budget  Control 
and  Impoundment  Act  to  be  enacted 
will  cause  Congress  to  be  fiscally  respon- 
sible and  set  a  ceiling  on  spending  which 
will  exceed  projected  Income,  or  Congress 
will  have  the  political  courage  to  vote 
the  necessary  taxes  to  pay  for  all  of  the 
spending. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  frmn  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Burke)  . 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  I  was  10  years  of  age, 
my  father  told  me:  "Everything  In  this 
life  Is  about  as  square  as  an  orange.  A  lot 
of  things  are  not  on  the  level." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  attending  a  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  meeting  the  other 
day  when  the  administration  proposal 
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was  read,  a  request  to  Increase  the  tem- 
porary debt  ceiling  from  $475  billion  up 
to  $50$  billion.  It  was  such  a  shock  to  the 
committee  that  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  Informed  the  administration  on 
the  same  day  that  if  that  bill  came  before 
the  Congress,  it  would  be  clobbered.  They 
were  seeking  to  increase  the  debt  to  $505 
billion,  one  of  the  most  outrageous  and 
brazen  requests  ever  made  in  the  history 
of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  they  did  not  need  this 
$505  billion,  but  with  all  the  publicity  in 
the  newspapers  covering  other  subjects, 
it  was  a  nice  time  to  come  in  with  that 
request  because  It  got  very  little  publicity 
in  the  press  throughout  the  country.  A 
$30  billion  request  increasing  the  debt 
ceiling? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  remember  back  dur- 
ing the  years  of  1966  and  1967.  If  the 
Members  take  a  look  at  page  2  in  the  re- 
port, they  will  see  those  areas  where  we 
used  to  have  to  cc«ne  in  here  every  3 
months  to  increase  the  debt  celling  by  a 
few  billions  of  dollars. 

During  the  years  of  President  Truman. 
President  Elsenhower,  President  Ken- 
nedy, and  President  Johnson,  the  entire 
debt  ceiling  was  increased  approximately 
$83  billion.  And  during  the  administra- 
tion of  our  present  President,  with  this 
request,  if  it  is  granted,  the  debt  is  going 
to  be  increased  $137  billion,  which  means 
that  this  man  at  the  White  House  Is  a 
bigger  spender  than  those  four  Presidents 
combined  in  20  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  reckless  ad- 
ministration, and  I  am  shocked  when  I 
see  the  Members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  sitting  there  very  complacent,  very 
complacent,  and  very  happy  with  this  re- 
quest to  increase  this  debt  to  $495  billion. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Tea,  I 
will  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman knows  that  $29  bllUon  of  the  In- 
crease in  this  year's  budget  was  attribut- 
able to  what  we  voted  for  in  this  Con- 
gress to  increase  Federal  spending.  The 
gentleman  cannot,  in  good  conscience, 
lay  all  that  blame  down  the  street  when 
we  have  been  a  party  to  this  thing,  hav- 
ing, frankly,  voted  for  this  particular 
increase  ourselves. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  To  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman,  we  spent  less 
than  the  President  requested.  Is  the  gen- 
tleman trying  to  give  the  impression  that 
the  President  has  lost  his  power  of  teto? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  not  yielded  to  the  gen- 
tleman. I  have  only  a  few  minutes  of 
time  here,  and  I  am  not  going  to  let  a 
few  Members  here  encroach  upon  my 
time  too  much. 

My  good  friend  over  here  realizes  that 
the  President  has  the  power,  and  he  did 
not  exercise  it.  My  good  friend  realizes 
that  we  appropriated  less  money  than 
what  the  President  requested.  Now,  the 
spending  is  done  at  the  other  end,  and 
there  has  been  no  Justification  by  the 
administration  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  to  Increase  tills  debt 
to  $495  billion. 
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Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mtissachu- 
setts,  yield? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  No.  I 
will  not  yield  any  further. 

I  have  a  good  bit  to  say,  and 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  President  cannot 
spend  unless  the  Congress  authorizes  it. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  All  right.  Then  the  gen- 
tleman's statement  belles  his  own  argu- 
ment. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  President  has  the  power 
to  veto,  and  he  does  not  possess  the  cour- 
age to  veto  when  he  finds  a  bill  down 
there  that  calls  for  too  much  spending. 
That  is  his  fault. 

I  would  like  to  put  some  of  the 
speeches  that  were  made  previously  In 
the  Rbcord.  In  fact,  I  think  the  gentle- 
man who  just  addressed  this  House,  if 
I  recall  correctly,  attacked  the  raising  of 
the  debt  ceiling. 

My  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Broyhill)— and  I  love 
him;  he  and  I  get  along  well  together — 
made  some  great  speeches  in  those  days. 
Let  me  tell  the  Members  who  were  not 
here,  they  were  "corkers."  The  Members 
should  read  them. 

In  fact.  I  think  almost  every  Member 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who  was  in  the 
House  in  those  days  came  in  here  and 
insisted  on  fiscal  responsibility  and 
pointed  out  this  was  the  only  way  to  con- 
trol spending. 

This  is  the  only  vehicle  we  have.  This 
is  the  only  tool  we  have.  I  remember, 
even  during  Lyndon  Johnson's  days,  that 
they  came  in  here  with  an  expenditures 
control  amendment,  and  I  tried  to  reduce 
it  from  $6  billion  to  $4  billion.  I  got 
"clobbered."  I  was  able  to  get  only  140 
votes  in  the  House  to  decrease  the  spend- 
ing by  $2  billion. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  my  good  friend  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Yes.  I 
am  always  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  may  be  true  that  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  has 
caught  me  with  my  hands  In  the  cookie 
jar  at  times.  I  will  confess  that  there 
have  been  occasions  when  I  have  yielded 
to  the  temptation  to  vote  for  a  little 
higher  expenditure  than  that  which  was 
requested  by  the  executive  branch,  per- 
haps to  benefit  the  people  I  represent. 

Will  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts make  that  same  confession? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  doubt 
It  very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  em- 
barrass all  my  friends  on  the  Republican 
side  and  put  in  all  the  speeches  they 
delivered  in  those  days.  Those  were 
golden  days. 

I  used  to  sit  over  here  and  admire 
them.  There  were  times  when  I  said: 
There  Is  a  Member  over  there  who  will  not 
allow  a  dime  to  be  wasted.  He  is  fighting 
with  all  the  courage  he  possesses.  He  stands 
up    here    and    speaks    against    expenditures. 

What  do  we  see  today?  We  see  the 
biggest  flip-flop  in  history. 


is    $495    bilUon.   This  is 


Why,    this 
outrageous. 

The  testimony  of  the  administration 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  indicates  that  the  debt  did  not 
have  to  go  above  $491  bUlion.  Why  do 
we  give  them  this  cushion,  and  why  do 
we  give  them  the  other  $12  billion  cush- 
ion? We  are  not  Just  taking  a  fisk  of 
$3  billion  here.  There  Is  a  big,  fat  cush- 
ion in  this  bill  of  $12  billion. 

I  will  admit  that  I  am  one  of  the 
"spenders"  in  the  House.  I  will  admit  It, 
that  Is  right.  I  voted  to  support  that 
budget  control  bill. 

But  this  is  the  only  vehicle  we  have 
now,  and  I  say  that  I,  just  as  every  other 
Member  in  the  House,  need  to  have  a 
little  restraint.  It  is  not  only  I,  but  the 
other  434  Members  in  the  House  need 
some  restraint. 

If  the  Members  are  honest  and  sincere 
about  this,  they  will  vote  down  the  $495 
billion  ceiling  and  reduce  it  to  a  sensible 
figure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  bring 
this  Government  to  a  grinding  halt.  I 
want  to  be  reasonable  wlto  the  adminis- 
tration. They  could  very  well  live  with  a 
debt  ceiling  of  $491  billion.  If  they  want 
to  make  it  $492  billion,  all  right;  that 
will  give  them  an  additional  cushion 

But  $495  billion?  Why,  this  is  outra- 
geous. It  is  outrageous,  and  any  Member 
of  this  House  who  votes  for  this  $495  bil- 
lion figure  should  be  ashamed  of  himself. 

There  Is  another  thing  I  would  like  to 
remind  you  of.  During  1972  we  heard  a 
lot  about  tax  reform.  Where  are  the  tax 
reformers  today?  Take  a  look.  Where 
are  they?  The  seats  are  empty.  You  do 
not  hear  them;  they  are  not  around. 
They  are  not  going  to  vote,  they  said,  for 
any  debt  celling  bill  until  a  reform  bill 
is  passed  through  this  House  and  signed 
into  law.  Today  the  Chamber  is  silent 
We  do  not  hear  anything  about  tax  re- 
form. Where  are  these  reformers  who 
were  galloping  throughout  the  country 
speaking  on  the  campuses  of  our  univer- 
sities and  saying  that  they  would  not  let 
this  or  that  happen  until  a  tax  reform 
bill  Is  passed?  They  are  among  the  miss- 
ing today. 

I  say  to  you  that  is  why  I  always  paid 
attention  to  my  father  when  I  was  10 
years  of  age  when  he  said  that  in  this 
life  everything  is  as  square  as  an  orange. 

I  am  teUhig  you,  putting  this  bill 
through  for  $495  billion  Is  only  giving  an 
incentive  an  encouragement  to  those  In 
the  executive  branch  to  spend  money 
that  they  do  not  have  to  spend. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  WUl  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Would  you  describe  in  a  little  greater 
detail  this  $12  billion  cushion  that  you 
say  is  in  this  bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  the  gentieman  3 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  If  you 
take  a  look  at  page  2 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Did  I  hear  the  gen- 
tleman correctly?  A  $12  billion  cushloot 
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Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Yes,  $12 
bUlion.  On  page  2  of  the  report  it  says: 

The  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his 
recent  testimony  Indicated  that  he  expected 
the  outstanding  debt  on  March  31,  1976,  to 
be  $601  blUlon.  given  a  $6  blUlon  cash  bal- 
ance a  W  blUion  margin  for  contingencies 
md  an  additional  aa  billion  aUowance  for 
contingencies  for  possible  additional  borrow- 
ing for  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  the  gentleman 
is  saying  on  the  basis  of  the  committee 
report,  in  his  opinion,  there  is  roughly 
tk  $12  billion  cushion  in  this  bill? 

Mr  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  If  they 
borrow  $3  billion  from  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
honesty  of  the  gentleman  in  bringing 
that  important  point  out.  In  other  words 
we  could  properly  vote  this  bill  down. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  hesitate  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman to  interrupt  his  very  factual 
statement,  but  will  he  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  good  and  close 
friend.  ,  ^ 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  should  be  borne  In  mind 
when  we  talk  about  a  $12  billion  cushion 
we  are  talking  about  the  administra- 
tion's estimated  level  of  $501  billion  on 
March  31,  1975,  and  not  the  $495  billion 
we  provide  in  this  bill. 

Mr.   PATTEN.    Will    the    gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  How  much  increase  is 
the  interest  on  the  Federal  debt  cur- 
rently? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  our  distinguished 
chairman,  I  believe  they  expect  to  pay 
$32  billion  in  interest  rates  next  year, 
and  If  that  takes  place  and  goes  on  10 
years  more,  there  will  be  $300  billion 
added  on  in  the  next  decade. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  We  know  the  Federal 
Reserve  Is  buying  surplus  dollars  so  that 
they  will  not  be  floating  around  so  that 
they  can  maintain  the  11 -percent  prime 
bank  interest  rate. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Well, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Is  doing  a  lot  of  un- 
usual things  today,  like  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment.   

Mr.  PATTEN.  The  biggest  cause  of  in- 
flation Is  the  raising  of  the  Interest  rate. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  ^Mr.  Landgrebe)  . 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  for  jrielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  here  to  speak 
against  just  this  bill.  I  am  here  to  speak 
against  a  philosophy  that  has  been  nm- 
nlng  rampant  through  our  country  for 
the  last  40  years  or  so. 

I  would  ask  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee to  turn  to  page  12  of  the  report 
and  take  a  quick  look  at  the  debt  limita- 
tions as  they  stood  in  1936  compared  with 
1974.  With  Just  a  Uttle  bit  of  arithme- 
tic—and I  do  not  want  to  boggle  your 
minds  with  any  more  figures,  because  you 
have  had  too  much  already — ^you  can 
see  that  it  took  162  years  to  arrive  at  a 
national  debt  of  $36  billion.  That  in- 
cluded the  First  World  War,  the  Civil 
War,  the  Mexican  War,  the  Cuban  War, 
and  a  war  on  everything  else.  So  In  162 


yesu-s  we  arrived  at  a  national  debt  of 
$36  billion. 

Now,  during  the  good  old  Roosevelt 
days  it  was  discovered  that  we  had  a 
pretty  good  inheritance  from  our  fore- 
fathers who  cut  down  the  forests,  tilled 
the  soil  and  built  the  factories — those 
people  who  could  not  even  read  or  write 
but  they  could  pay  their  own  way. 

And  with  that  new  theory  of  borrow, 
spend,  and  elect — and  reelect — ^we  have 
continued  that  irresponsible  practice 
through  peace  time  and  war. 

Now,  I  must  plead  with  you.  my  col- 
leagues, to  realize  that  we  were  spend- 
ing $34  billion  a  year  on  the  Vietnam 
war.  that  war  is  over,  however,  we  are 
still  spending  slightly  over  one  bill  to 
help  those  people  to  hold  the  fort.  But 
that  $30  billion  has  all  evaporated  Into 
these  new  social  programs  and  Federal 
agencies  that  we  have  develop^,  pro- 
grams to  train  people  and  to  reimburse 
many  able-bodied  people  for  not  working 
when  there  are  Jobs  In  the  marketplsu^e 
waiting  for  a  willing  hand.  Thousands  of 
those  Jobs  are  waiting  today. 

Tills  country  has  never  had  the  pros- 
perity it  has  today,  never,  never,  never, 
and  certainly  not  in  peace  time. 

There  have  been  some  very  generous 
statements  made  here  that  we  zit  all  to 
blame  for  it,  and  that  the  President  Is 
also  to  blame.  The  President's  real  prob- 
lem started  when  he  vetoed  some  big 
spending  bUls  and  began  impounding 
fimds  hoping  to  cool  our  devastating  in- 
flation. Many  of  us  hungry  boys  started 
worrying  about  losing  those  funds  and 
perhaps  a  few  votes  and  we  began  to  pick 
on  the  President — of  course,  no  one  sug- 
gested impeaching  President  Nixon  for 
bringing  the  boys  home  from  the  war. 

Now  we  have  spent  many  millions  of 
dollars  to  bring  charges  against  him  for 
impeachment  when  we  ourselves  have 
not  the  guts  to  vote  down  any  big  spend- 
ing bill. 

And  in  the  little,  old  District  of  Co- 
lumbia bill  through  which  we  gave  them 
their  freedom,  and  they  accepted  it  very 
graciously  and  why  not,  with  a  $106  mil- 
lion annual  gift  from  Uncle  Sam  on  top 
of  what  we  have  already  given  them. 
You  can  hardly  blame  th^n  for  taking 
it,  Uiat  extra  payment  of  only  $106  mil- 
lion represents  approximately  the  total 
annual  receipts  from  106  truck  lines  such 
as  mine.  Just  what  we  are  doling  out  to 
these  people.  They  have  got  45,opo  people 
on  their  city  payroll  already. 

Is  it  not  about  time  that  this  Congress 
reversed  the  thinking  of  those  Harvard 
eggheads,  or  whatever  it  was  that  got 
this  Nation  started  on  this  deflcit  spend- 
ing binge  and  return  some  fiscal  re- 
straints and  responsibility  to  this  coim- 
try? 

I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  go  to 
college,  so  I  did  not  get  to  study  under 
any  of  these  great  economists.  The  old- 
fashioned,  tight-fisted  real  estate  opera- 
tor that  I  worked  for  during  the  depres- 
sion, and  incidentally,  he  always  man- 
aged to  make  a  couple  of  bucks  during 
that  depression,  and  always  paid  me 
what  he  agreed  to — preached  and 
preached  to  me.  "always  stay  on  good 
terms  with  your  billfold." 

I  came  to  this  Congress  with  two  ma- 
jor concerns  in  mind.  One  was  to  get  the 


war  over,  and  with  an  honorable  settle- 
ment, if  at  all  possible,  and  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  other  was  to  stop  this  prac- 
tice that  we  have  been  engajpftig  in  and 
which  is  the  greatest  threat  to  the  secu- 
rity of  this  country,  the  practice  of  def- 
icit spending.  The  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt  has  doubled  since  what  seems 
like  only  yesterday  when  I  came  here, 
and  after  5  years  I  am  only  a  freshman 
Member  in  comparison  to  those  people 
with  40  years  of  service,  increasing  from 
$14.6  billion  to  $29.1  billion.  Unless  this 
Congress  accepts  its  responsibility  soon 
the  interest  on  our  national  debt,  one 
decade  from  now  will  be  $100  billion,  with 
an  annual  interest  rate  somewhere  be- 
tween 15  to  20  percent.  Unfortunately 
there  is  no  indication  that  we  desire  nor 
intend  to  clumge  our  habits  one  iota. 
Every  bill  must  be  inflated,  every  bill 
must  be  escalated  by  millions  and  bil- 
lions. Yes,  including  the  cancer  bill.  What 
did  we  do  with  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation bill  this  week?  We  put  it  back  in 
the  form,  or  worse  form,  it  was  when  the 
President  vetoed  it,  and  gave  us  a  substi- 
tute, stripped  out  $1  billion  and  ended 
up  with  better  care  for  our  crippled  and 
handicapped    people,     but     you    great 
statesmen  would  not  listen  to  me  on 
that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  We  put  that  bill 
back  in  its  original  form  that  it  was 
when  the  President  vetoed  it;  in  fact,  it 
is  worse  than  the  original  bill — which 
means  we  put  back  in  another  billion 
dollars  worth  of  worthless  bureaucracy. 
Of  course,  nobody  in  this  Congress  dare 
vote  against  a  vocational  rehabilitation 
bill  in  an  election  year,  except,  and  I 
say  with  humility,  yours  truly ^ 

This  is  just  an  example  of  the  silly 
things  that  we  do  here,  day  by  day. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  plead  with  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  to  accept  their  re- 
sponsibility even  In  sirite  of  the  fact  that 
they  receive  a  lot  of  mail.  Almost  the 
entire  education  establishment  of  our 
country  is  sold  on  the  idea  of  borrowing 
smd  spending.  They  become  angry  at  me. 
They  ask  me  for  more  millions,  but  I 
say  to  them:  Where  are  we  going  to  get 
It? 

Of  course,  they  used  to  say.  Well,  take 
it  out  of  the  military. 

Should  we  just  end  our  military?  We 
have  reduced  the  exp>enditure  of  the 
Vietnam  war  by  over  $30  billion,  we  are 
pouring  into  social  legislation,  educa- 
tion, and  health  programs,  yet  we  cannot 
satisfy  them.  They  always  demand  more 
and  more  and  more.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  start  doing  a  little  educating 
ourselves,  because  we  have  taken  oaths 
to  protect  this  country — every  one  of  us. 
the  President  included.  We  have  taken 
oaths  to  protect  this  country  from  en- 
emies from  without  and  within.  This 
deficit  spending  cancer  Is  the  greatest 
threat  to  the  freedom  of  this  country 
and  the  future  of  this  country  We  are 
headed  for  absolute  chaos  if  we  do  not 
take  the  reins  in  our  hands,  put  our  feet 
on  the  brakes,  and  get  back  to  respon- 
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sibllity  in  legislating  In  these  Congres- 
sional Halls. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  B4r.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  set  the 
record  straight  on  what  we  are  doing 
here  with  respect  to  increasing  the  debt 
and  the  amount  of  contingencies  that  we 
are  talking  about.  There  is  some  miscon- 
ception that  we  are  talking  about  $12 
billion  of  contingencies  which,  of  cotirse, 
Is  not  true.  We  have  a  budget  sent  up  by 
the  President  that  calls  for  a  $20  billion 
Federal  funds  deficit.  We  have  a  present 
debt  of  close  to  $475  billion,  and  with  a 
$20  billion  deficit,  that  brings  it  to  $495 
billion,  with  no  contingencies.  So  the 
figure  of  $495  billion  is  the  actual  in- 
crease in  indebtedness  from  the  present 
debt  with  no  contingencies  involved. 

The  President  asked  for  a  debt  celling 
large  enough  to  allow  a  $6  billion  cash 
balance  and  $6  billion  for  contingencies. 
Including  a  normal  contingency  and  a 
housing  contingency.  We  disallowed  him 
those  $6  billion  in  contingency  borrow- 
ing power.  For  that  reason  I  thiny  it 
would  be  very  unwise  for  this  body  to 
lower  the  amoimt  that  we  have  requested 
unless  we  anticipate  the  possibility  of 
coming  back  before  the  end  of  the  year 
I  do  not  think  anybody  in  this  body  wants 
to  do  that. 

L«t  me  change  my  focus  Just  briefly  to 
say  that  the  debt  ceiling  Js  not  a  mean- 
ingful control  device.  We  all  know  that. 
But  it  is  the  only  opportimlty  that  we 
have  to  stop,  look,  and  listen,  to  analyze 
the  budget,  to  analyze  our  spending  and 
our  deficit  podtton  so  that  we  can.  in 
fact,  implement  policies  to  shift  gears. 
What  we  are  seeing  today  is  a  Nation  in 
trouble.  We  have  talked  about  it  time 
after  time  in  years  past.  I  have  heard 
the  oratory  of  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
over  here,  when  we  had  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations, and  that  Is  understand- 
able. Sometimes  we  do  a  little  bit  of  that 
ourselves,  but  on  this  particular  subject 
not  so  often. 

The  Nation  has  never  in  Its  long  his- 
tory faced  the  dilemma  it  faces  today. 
Here  we  are  at  about  a  12  percent  prime 
Interest  rate,  an  inflation  rate  that  runs 
from  10  to  12  percent,  and  with  no  hope 
of  turning  it  around.  We  have  hivented 
a  new  procedure  under  this  administra- 
tion wiiere  we  can  go  into  a  recession  and 
stUl  come  out  of  it  with  increased  infla- 
tion, and  that  is  what  we  are  seeing 
today. 

And  in  addition  to  that  we  have  built- 
in  inflaUonary  factors  that  are  totally 
uncontrollable  at  this  point.  We  see  an 
inevitable  increase  in  the  price  of  raw 
products,  in  commodities,  and  in  metals. 
It  is  here,  and  tliere  is  nothing  we  can  do 
about  it. 

I  see  nothing  in  the  national  picture 
to  turn  this  high  inflation  around.  We 
are  relying  almost  exclusively  on  mone- 
tary policy  to  do  It  This  is  a  trap  we  have 
been  in  in  the  paet.  Here  we  are  with  in- 
terest rates  at  12  percent,  with  our  whole 
fiscal  estabUahment  in  disarray.  Our  in- 
stJtuttona  are  in  trouble,  because  when- 
ever the  Oovemment  pays  9  percent,  as 
It  has  been  doing,  for  6  months  bills,  how 
do  we  expect  people  to  put  money  In  other 


Institutions?  How  do  we  expect  the 
money  to  go  into  housing?  Presently  In 
my  area  people  are  paying  9  percent  or 
more  for  mortgages  with  prospects  for 
Interest  rates  going  only  higher. 

The  one  bright  spot  in  this  whole  hori- 
zon Is  the  fact  that  this  House  has  acted 
responsibly  in  passing  a  budget  control 
bill.  The  other  body  has  also  passed  It. 
I  call  upon  the  conferees  for  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  to  move  as  expedi- 
tiously as  they  possibly  can  to  put  the 
two  bills  together  and  bring  us  back  a 
final  bUl  so  that  we  can  enact  it  into  law 
and  start  establishing  the  procedures  and 
start  establishing  the  staff  to  implement 
the  procedures  so  that  by  next  year  we 
can  have  a  new  tool  and  a  new  mecha- 
nism built  into  the  procedures  of  the 
House  so  that  we  can  face  up  to  this 
problem  of  budgeting.  I  have  been  con- 
cerned as  to  the  time  it  is  taking  the 
conferees  to  get  ready  for  this  conference. 
I  think  it  is  time  to  get  ahead  with  the 
Job. 

Mr.  8CHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  in  the 
well,  who  was  instrumental  in  develop- 
ment of  the  legislative  budget  control 
mechanism.  One  of  the  finest  things  this 
House  has  done  in  many,  many  years 
was  done  through  the  leadership  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
genUeman  from  Pennsylvania  who  was 
also  a  member  of  that  committee  and 
who  worked  so  dlllgenUy  on  it,  but  I 
want  to  say  that  will  be  meaningless  un- 
less we  get  it  enacted.  It  is  going  to  be 
tough  to  put  the  staff  together  and  get 
this  worked  Into  the  operations  of  the 
House.  It  Is  something  every  Member  of 
the  House  is  going  to  have  to  work  on 
to  make  it  effective,  but  in  the  whole 
gamut  of  public  affairs  this  I  think  Is 
the  brightest  hope  we  have  of  recapturing 
here  In  the  Congress  the  power  of  the 
purse,  and  this  is  where  the  Constitution 
intended  it  to  be,  so  that  for  the  first 
time  in  our  long  history  we  will  have 
procedures  where  we  will  annualize  our 
budget  and  look  at  the  whole  package 
and  fit  everything  together  and  establish 
our  own  priorities. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  commending  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  for  his  leadership  on  the  im- 
portant budget  control  bill.  I  support  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  but  I  want  to 
point  out.  and  I  do  not  want  to  differ 
with  my  friend,  that  if  we  are  going  to 
do  anything  before  that  control  of  the 
budget  takes  effect,  until  that  day,  we  will 
just  be  spinning  our  wheels  around 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
want  to  say  that  again  we  have  no  alter- 
native but  to  vote  this  blU  out.  This  is  a 
minimum  that  the  coimtry  can  get  by  on 
for  the  period  of  Ume  that  we  are  cover- 
ing in  the  blU. 
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I  am  urging  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
move  in  full  support  of  establisiiing  this 
congressional  budget  which,  as  I  said  is 
the  one  bright  hope  that  we  have 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Vhrglnia.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  nitaols  (Mr.  Michel) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
first  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman)  who  pre- 
ceded me  in  the  well  here  for  making  the 
point  that  this  debt  ceiling  legislation 
certainly  is  no  means  for  controlling 
Federal  spending.  It  is  not  the  mecha- 
nism at  all.  It  does  simply  raise  the  cau- 
tion  flag  from  time  to  time  as  to  where 
we  are  headed. 

It  does  offer  a  great  opportunity  lor 
Members  to  decry  spending,  deficit  fi- 
nancing, borrowhig,  and  Interest  rates 
For  some  it  is  a  field  day. 

Normally  I  would  not  take  the  floor 
because  I  think  the  able  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  are 
capable  of  presenting  all  sides  of  their 
case.  They  have  had  difficult  times  In 
every  administration  in  making  their 
case;  but  when  a  Member  gets  carried 
away,  as  did  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  a  few  moments 
ago,  I  am  compelled  to  ask  him,  for  ex- 
ample, which  one  of  the  13  general  ap- 
propriation bills  in  this  last  Congress 
has  the  gentleman  opposed  and  voted 
against? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  If  the 
gentleman  wants  to  look  at  the  record, 
he  Mrlll  see  where  I  voted  for  cuts  and  if 
he  examines  my  record  in  the  16  years 
I  have  been  in  the  Congress,  he  will  see 
that  I  have  voted  for  cuts  totaling  over 
$30  billion.  I  am  not  going  to  take  the 
time  now  to  look  through  the  record  and 
cite  them;  but  I  will  be  happy  to  get 
them  dug  up  by  one  of  my  legislative 
staff  members  to  show  my  good  friend 
and  the  Members  for  their  edification. 

I  am  merely  saying  here  that  I  wish 
the  gentleman  that  is  giving  this  talk 
here  today  had  said  the  same  things 
back  hi  1963.  1964,  1965,  1966,  1967,  and 
1968. 

I  think  If  he  examines  the  record  he 
will  find  that  his  speeches  were  different 
then  than  they  are  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  the  gentleman  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  is  not  referring  to 
this  Member  on  the  strength  of  the  vot- 
ing record  I  have  hi  this  House.  What  I 
am  saying  is  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts has  not  voted  against  one 
general  appropriation  bill  to  the  last 
Congress  and  when  new  authorizations 
of  $29  billion — most  of  which  he  sup- 
ported— is  added  on  how  can  he  stand 
here  in  good  conscience  and  say  he  is  go- 
ing to  default  the  payments  on  those  ob- 
ligations for  which  he  voted  appropria- 
tions? 

Now.  he  Jxist  cannot  do  that  In  good 
conscience.  I  have  prided  myself  as  be- 
ing a  fislcal  conservative  in  this  House. 
The  record  Is  here  to  speak  for  Itself  and 
most  Members  will  attest  to  it.  How 
many  times  have  I  taken  the  weU  to 
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5peak  against  amendments  increasing 
our  appropriation  bills — and  on  some 
very  popular  items  in  the  fields  of  health, 
education,  agriculture,  and  the  environ- 
ment. 

I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  heat,  but 
what  wrankles  me  most  is  that  those  of 
us  who  have  consistently  supported  lower 
figures  on  appropriations  are  the  same 
ones  who  have  to  cast  the  responsible 
vote  to  raise  the  debt  ceiling  lest  the  Gov- 
ernment default  on  its  obligations. 

It  should  be  the  other  way  around  but 
as  I  said  its  a  great  day  for  demagoguery. 

ISx.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes,  surely. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  The 
gentleman  knows,  he  is  one  of  the  most 
experienced     Congressmen     we     have 


Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  Is  very 
kind:  I  appreciate  his  conunents. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  The 
gentleman  knows  I  have  voted  for  cut 
after  cut.  I  have  been  in  here  on  teUer 
votes  and  standing  votes  and  rollcall 
votes  voting  for  one  cut  after  the  other; 
but  If  he  thinks  I  am  going  to  go  along 
and  vote  for  a  bandwagon  when  It  car- 
ries a  price  tag  like  this,  that  I  am  going 
to  be  one  of  thos;  dogs  barking  at  shad- 
ows, he  does  not  understand  legislation. 

I  have  alwsiys  voted  for  cuts  where  I 
felt  they  were  right  and  I  will  continue 
to  do  so. 

I  admit  I  voted  for  some  spending  bills; 
but  I  say  this.  I  need  restraints  like 
everybody  else  and  this  is  what  this  debt 
celling  can  do.  If  we  can  hold  It  down.  It 
wUl  restrain  aU  of  us;  not  only  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts.  Jim  Burks. 
but  the  gentleman  from  Vhrglnia,  Jon 
BioTHiLL,  and  a  few  other  spenders 
around  here. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's comments.  I  am  sure  we  could 
probably  find  in  the  record  a  matching 
vote  to  Increase  for  every  one  of  those 
votes  to  reduce  spending,  too. 

Of  course,  the  gentleman  Is  going  to 
have  a  good  opportunity  next  month, 
particularly  when  all  but  three  of  these 
general  appropriation  bills  will  be  on  the 
floor  of  this  House. 

The  gentleman  well  knows  the  pres- 
sures that  are  brought  to  bear  on  the 
Members  from  aroimd  the  country,  the 
special  interest  groups  that  will  make 
their  appeal  for  Increases  of  what  they 
think  is  important. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  indulgence. 

I  simply  rose  to  make  the  point  that 
this  is  a  good  field  day  for  making  all 
kinds  of  wild  claims:  but  I  commend  Ihe 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  for  taking  on  the  tough  task  as 
they  have  to  do  every  6  months  or  so. 

My  additional  concern  here  is  with  re- 
spect to  the  temporary  nature  of  the 
r&ise  of  the  celling  as  against  permanent 
increase.  This  temporary  mechanism  Is 
used,  particularly  over  in  the  other  body, 
to  attach  extraneous  pieces  of  legisla- 


tion. Then  the  debt  ceiling  bill  is  held 
hostage,  more  or  less,  to  foisting  upon 
the  Congress  some  piece  of  legislation 
which  frankly,  if  the  majority  were  given 
an  opportunity  for  full  debate,  would 
not  take.  For  that  reason.  I  would  there- 
fore prefer  our  taking  the  permanent 
route  rather  than  the  temporary  one. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  If  the 
gentleman  would  stop  getting  lost  in  the 
wheat  flelds  and  wheat  deals  and  a  few  of 
those  other  things,  we  might  be  able  to 
discuss  this  debt. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Well,  I  have  not  been 
straying  from  the  subject  of  the  debate 
here,  but  if  the  gentleman  would  like  to 
take  a  waltz  through  the  wheat  fields,  as 
he  suggests  I  have  been  doing,  let  me  take 
the  occasion  to  set  a  few  facts  straight 
with  respect  to  some  of  the  erroneous  In- 
formation being  peddled  these  days 
about  the  terms  of  that  Soviet  wheat 
sale.  Most  of  this  sale  was  for  cash  dollars 
paid  directly  to  our  independent  grain 
dealers  on  the  dealers'  terms,  and  I 
should  add  that  any  subsidy  involved  was 
provided  for  in  authorizing  legislation  by 
this  Congress. 

The  balance  of  the  sale  that  was  not 
paid  in  cash  was  sold  through  a  letter- 
of-credlt  system  backed  by  U.S.  banks 
tmder  which  our  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration charges  the  Soviets  the  going, 


But  before  I  cast  my  vote,  I  want  to 
register  once  again  my  strong  objections 
to  the  kind  of  deficit  spending  practices 
which  are  the  real  culprits  and  which 
have  put  us  in  this  position  of  being  vir- 
tually forced  to  pass  this  legislation. 

The  word  'temporarj'"  is  beginning  to 
have  a  tinge  of  irony  to  it  when  it  is 
attached  to  "increase  in  the  public 
debt."  Since  the  last  Increase  in  the 
permanent  debt  ceiling,  which  was  to 
$400  billian  in  1971.  Congress  has  had 
to  enact  temporary  increases  in  the  debt 
ceiling  six  different  times.  Including  to- 
days  bill,  It  will  be  seven  •'temporary-" 
increases  In  3  years,  with  the  celling 
going  higher  and  higher  each  time  as 
Federal  spending  continues  to  escalate. 

This  trend  must  be  reversed  bv  Con- 
gress developing  long  overdue  sound  snd 
effective  budget  controls  and  then  pro- 
ceeding to  cut  excessive  Federal  Govern- 
ment spending.  Unless  we  succeed  in  that 
goal,  our  problem  Is  going  to  grow  pro- 
gressively worse. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  jrleld  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Msixakt)  . 

Mr.  MALLARY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding  me  the 
time.  I  fully  recognize  the  necessity  of 
extending  the  debt  limit.  We  have  to  do 
it  in  some  form. 


rate  of  interest  on  the  balance  due.  and'       My  distress  at  this  particular  time  is 


the  last  time  I  checked  in  April,  that  was 
at  9*2  percent,  with  the  payments  being 
up-to-date. 

This  was  a  big  sale,  but  not  nearly  so 
large  as  our  regular  agricultural  sales  to 
other  countries.  During  the  same  1972- 
73  period,  when  this  sale  was  made,  our 
farm  exports  to  Japan  were  double  the 
value  of  our  exports  to  Russia,  and  our 
farm  exports  to  the  European  commu- 
nity were  three  times  the  value  of  our 
exports  to  Russia.  Altogether  in  1972-73 
we  sold  some  $13  billion  worth  of  farm 
products  overseas,  and  the  U.8.SJI.  took 
$1.2  billion  of  It. 

So,  not  only  did  we  treat  the  Soviet 
Union  like  any  other  customer  for  UJ3. 
goods,  selling  to  them  on  terms  favor- 
able to  us,  but  we  also  were  able  to  use 
the  dollars  generated  from  that  sale  and 
from  our  other  farm  exports  to  offset  a 
very  serioxis  U.S.  trade  deficit  tn  nonagri- 
cultural  items.  We  had  an  agricultural 
trade  surplus  of  $9.3  billion  that  wiped 
out  a  deficit  of  $7.6  billion  in  nonagricul- 
tural  trade,  and  had  it  not  been  for  this, 
we  might  very  well  be  faced  here  today 
with  an  even  higher  request  for  the  debt 
celling. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Dbxlenback)  . 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
intend  to  vote  "yea"  today  on  H.R.  14832 
to  provide  another  "temporary"  increase 
in  the  public  debt  limit,  this  time  to  $495 
billion.  I  will  cast  this  vote  reluctantly, 
but  I  will  vote  "yea."  because  I  think  it 
Is  the  only  responsible  thing  to  do.  As  I 
see  it,  we  reaily  have  no  choice.  The 
Treasury  must  have  this  authority  for 
additional  borrowing  to  pay  debts  which 
the  Federal  Oovemment  has  already  in- 
curred and  made  binding  commitments 
to  pay. 


caused  by  the  fact  that  we  are  again 
raising  the  temporary  debt  limit  rather 
than  the  permanent  debt  limit.  Presum- 
ably, the  original  purpose  of  providing  a 
limitation  on  Issuable  Federal  debt  was 
In  order  to  provide  some  sort  of  Umitatioii 
upon  total  spending.  This  is  certainly 
no  longer  a  meaningful  way  of  limitation. 

I  am  delighted  that  we  are  moving 
ahead  with  the  legislative  processes 
leading  to  a  budget  control  and  anti- 
impoundment  act.  I  hope  we  will  pass  it 
in  the  near  future. 

The  temporary  debt  has  risen  since 
1969  when  it  was  $7  billion  compared  to 
the  present  recommended  $95  billlm 
temporary  debt.  The  word  "temporary." 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  is  clearly 
fictitious. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  and  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  have  clearly 
pointed  out  that  we  have  no  choice  but 
to  raise  the  debt  limit.  They  say  it  Is  not- 
reeponslble  to  do  anything  other  than 
to  vote  for  this  bill  because  otherwise 
the  Government  cannot  pay  its  bills  and 
will  collapse  fiscally.  I  think  we  should 
ask  the  question:  Why  are  we  asking  for 
a  temporary'  debt  limit  Increase  at  this 
time?  Why  are  we  not  asking  for  a  per- 
manent debt  limit  increase? 

I  find  there  are  three  reasons.  First. 
a  temporary  debt  limit  Increase  does  not 
provide  meaningful  control  of  expendi- 
tures. The  second  reason,  of  course,  is 
that  this  bill  provides  a  vehicle  for  non- 
germane  sonmdments  being  offered  In 
the  other  body.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  clearlj'  pointed  out,  we  are  an- 
nually or  periodically  held  hostage  with 
this  bill  and  asked  to  accept  nongerman© 
amendmoits  coming  back  from  the  Sen- 
ate. We  are  told  at  the  last  minute  that 
we  have  no  choice  twtt  to  accef>t  them  or 
permit  Government  to  stop.  I  remind 
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»  ®  i!?n°\^^  "Jf  *  P!]^^*''^  ^^  '^"°®  3°  ministration  than  under  the  four  prevl-  we  added  between  $9  billion  and  ifl  Hi 

we  will  be  dealing  with  some  kind  of  ous  ones.  Hon  a  y^r  to  o^deflrlt  st^nrtJna  ^I 

??S*SS^   "":S?^,f.!f  .^"^^^   *°        ^  Chairman,  my  colleague  from  mi-  IrSiSo^rSLte.  '^"*^-  ^* 

^^^rUiiX^nthedebtlin^tremalns  Sfre-^^rpS^d^J^dSf  ^^^  LvS F ^^^^ 

?^piS?^rfo^rdirn.-aS2^d!  prl^Si  Se^S%rel£^n=  Si-ufiL-^^mrtK^a^ 

ments  to  be  offered.  Ttie  genUeman  from  that  control  the  debt,  we  have  decreas^  T"  "*  *°*°*  ^  "^"^  expenditures 

Arkansas  said  that  we  continue  to  have  a  every  year  the  appropriations  requested  °  o  ^J^", 

temporary  rather  than  permanent  debt  by  the  President.  Certainly,  we  ought  to  shift  our  prior- 

Umlt  iMrease  because  it  is  sugar  coating        The  Appropriations  Committee  staff  ^^^'  ^"*  ^  ^°^^^  **^*  ^^  *^  spending 

S'  *."***'■  P*^-  I  would  suggest  to  the  has  just  given  me  the  foUowing  report  "^'^  money  than  we  ought  to,  and  I  am 

Memi)ers  that  there  are  rather  more  se-  on  how  substantial  those  cuts  have  been-  certain  we  will  not  cut  spending  gig- 

nous  reasons  why  we  do  not  change  It            Reducuoru  in  appropriation  btm       '  ^iflcantly.  I  hope  we  can  be  honest  with 

w«  d^^^?»!,  "°^h  ^^  Z^'  '^^^^        (D**  ^^o'  ^<=»«<i«  the  2d  suppl.  1974  In  fTfl""^  ^'^  with  our  constituents  and 

we  dealt  with  this  matter.  I  attempted  to                             conference)            *»"»«>  tell  them  we  must  have  more  revenue  I 

^^^      ®.  ^*    permanent    witii    an  fi«c»i  year  1974 _m  oao  238  286  *^®^®  ^^^  ^^  *«^  ^^  t-^at  when 

amendment  I  had  very  litUe  visible  sup-  Fiscal  ^ar  1973 Ii:!    -s  ^'  Sfi  284  *°<*  "  ^^^  ^Je^eve  that  our  priorities  are 

port  lor  that  particular  amendment.  Hacai  year  1972.. -2, 211' 242' 087  reasonable  and  in  the  public  Interest 

^  "?,P«rso*iaDy  prepared  to  vote  re-  JT«cai  year  1971 -a,  «17. 098!  187  and  that  our  tax  system  Is  fair 

sponslbly  for  an  increase  in  the  debt  ceU-  ^^'^  ^^^  ^^0 -8.  ai8. 873, 887  They  do  not  believe  that  our  tax  sys- 

S  "Sfv'li^S^fSicti^n^f^T*^  ^^^.        "  ^  '™^  "^»t  "^^  ha^e  spent  more  *«°»  ,^  'a^^  "ow  and  they  are  right.  If 

W^r   fS^I?  i/^,S^-  }  ^°  *"?'  "°"«y  "»*»  '^e  President  wanted  us  to  Pf>Pl«  '^  have  $100,000  or  $200,000  or 

Si^ue  toe  ictio^of^i^rS;,'!?  i?  put  of  the  trust  funds,  but  that  had  noth-  ^-OOO  a  year  in  income  and  escape 

St  and  nmSrtP  Jlic  lit  wf**^  ****'*  tog  to  do  with  tiie  debt  celling  and  with  Federal  taxation,  that  is  not  fair.  It  Is 

oSor^t?7o^tSti^arkmf^  ^  "^^   ^"^^^   ^^^^''^-   T^at^erely   de-  ^oi  fair  to  tiie  people  who  make  $10,000 

a  iSuLw  b^  SSSJ«    til    *t"  °^  "^^^^  *he  amount  tiie  President  can  »  year  and  pay  $1,600  of  It  to  Federal 

tot^to  vSfno^X  WI1  !^>,*^^  ^  ^"^"^  '"°^  ^°^  t^t  'unds-  ^«'°^«  '^^  ^^  security  taxes. 

S  5  U  fSI  toe  comnSS^iSf  iif^        ^-  C^^^^nnan.  I  have  hopes  toat  the  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is 

backwlto^anentSi^rS^^  new  Budget  Control  Committee  will  be  now  grappl tog  wito  tax  reform.  I  hope 

and  nottiirSiiJJ.r2y  bm           ^""^^^  able'  to  reduce  toose  deficits.  I  would  toat  out  of  toat  bill  we  can  find  greater 

Mr.  Hn.T.TS.  Mr.  Chairman    will  toe  f,^  ^^  ^^  ^®*  f?°^^  recommendations  equity  among  the  taxpayers.  I  hope  we 

gentieman  yield?            •"^man.  wui  tne  frwn    toe    executive    branch    in    their  can  give  some  reUef  to  toe  taxpayers  who 

Mr.  MALLARY.  Mr.  Chahroan  I  vleld  «!IizS®         *^  ^°"^**  ^^^^  us  to  tiiat  re-  are  living  on  tiie  borderline  of  poverty, 

to  toe  gentieman  from  Indiana    '  ^^          ***...  ^  h°P*  we  can  tax  everybody  fairly  and 

Mr.  mr.T.TS.  Mr.  ChairmaTi  want  to  an  f^m^f?  ^  Members  toat  toere  is  at  toe  same  time  get  enough  money  to 

commend  the  gentleman  on  the  Ste-  SSS^Sid^Vif  fi°/***"^^  ^^"^^^  ^^-  '"^^  ^^  reasonable  needs  of  toe  pSer- 

ment  he  has  made.  I  tiiink  he  hierStiv  T^%  ^1  ^Ef JL  k  ^  ^  ou«»elves  more,  al  Government. 

cryrtallzed  one  of  toe  mSt  toSSS  we^us^do^t     '  '^''''^'  ^  ^^^'''  ^-  Chairman,  to  toe  face  of  our  pres- 

problems  we  have.  We  will  be  more  re-        fS of  aii  0=  «,.  i,«                         ...  ®°'  *^«^  condition,  passage  of  tills  debt 

sponsible  to  running  up  tols  hugrdSt  tuSla^  tSs^onor^o^'thl^  f  S"."*";  celling  tocrease  is  essential.  I  urge  my 

time  after  time,  year  after  year  I  wl^  tSTHSsl  it  u^^^f^w  H<%°'*^^'^i^  °'  coUeagues  to  vote  "yes." 

to  associate  myself  wito  toe  remarks  toS  SS^S^  ^^oti^^ff'^m^^;  ^-  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 

gentleman  has  made.                           ^  SjL^^n^nJ  m.^^'  different  we  will  vote  for  an  extension  and  increase 

Mr.    BROYHILL    of    Virginia.    Mr  Sfn^un  bv  n^i  iivi^°''°?^ J^i^  ^  o"'  national  debt  limit.  Despltethe 

nja^an,  I  have  no  further  requ^  S;?v^i51Jr^^5Si;Vtl^fS;n1:  ['^IToeZ^'^^it^d^'t^S 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  close  S^^h'e'^Afl.^S'l ^^^  *SS^'  °^"^  b!S?<S2^ti'S  dSft  TZ,1  SS 

toe  debate.  I  yield  5  mtoutes  to  tS  g^  /^  '^f  ,¥'?^  ^"^®'-  ^"^'  0'  course,  a  trillion. 

tleman  from  California  (iL   60^)  ^  T|f  'SiSl^'^*  1^2«  ^^f^.'^^"        .  ^  «^«  ^tes  a  trillion.  It  takes  12  ze- 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.TSid  tiiS?  w?^S^  ^JSio^L^rnn'^Hf  "^-  <^"«  ^'  »  trillion' is  only  a  lltS 

want  to  call  to  the  committee's  atten-  SS  bUl  bJforP^ifrommm^'^'^    '^   *;  ^««  "^an  half  our  ONP.  The  Interest  on 

fi7  ??t/^  "^^^  ''^^^  ^«  ^^e  gone  mJ^U«i^S  wS^?^  f^'^^ni.f  "^*'  *«^°^t  ^  o^e  year  Is  $32  bllUon. 

into  debt.  My  coUeague.  Mr.  Landgmbi.  3de?«teS^  ^11 1^  r^^n.^L^"*  '^^  Congress  has  been  totally  unwlll- 

hM  done  tiiat  in  part,  but  I  toought  toe  SSy  v?£   f hS  ^d^J^f  it  Jf,°^  ^  *°  "''^^^  ^^  spending  appetite  with 

i^*  Federal  funds  budgets  stoce  toe        liiSSt  nri^t  o„f   =,Hn    t              *v,  "^  revenue.  Even  in  good  yeare-and 

th?  217°?^  ^^5  °- ^*«°«"^  that  is  piSSa5d?fedSti^toltTr.^?HiS?  tills  is  not  one  of  our  best  years-we 

i^L^'^,  «P«"^»  ^hlch  affects  toe  nS^im  tiS?eJt^^'viJ^Vhu  vfSS  «P*^  '"O"'  "^*n  '^e  ™lse. 

debt.   Social  security   and  otoer   trust  bm  SumS  thJ1^?n^?  JL    ^!^  f  ^>,V  The  lesson  is  clear.  Congress  must  now 

KbTdgeT*"^'"^^^^*^-^  ionT.Z'^^'^T^^^jrn  SL"^to^torto\SiirfiS 

Looktog'just  at  toe  Fede^I  fuiids  Sfla^TTve^SonS^'wrf '  %i^^-  ^^^  iS^aS.  %^"  ^pS^Sr* 
S^^l.*'™Yu°'"*^  ^"  °'  *^  '°r  JSyto«?rclJ^kS5^iJr?^.%ch'^°  cannot  do  the  job  alone,  but  it  will  8ur2 
S^t^f  iT.!^""*!*  ^«^  y®*'  1»«9.  ^  to  th«^^.  ?  leadership.  ly  ^eip.  Now  we  have  abandoned  toe  in- 
w^  H»iS»***'»'''*  :^  *^^  ^^°^  That  ^^  *?J^,i^^°^  ^'^  ^  «y»t«°^'  "  flfttlon  fight,  and  left  toe  FWeral  Re- 
was  during  all  of  the  reconstruction  and  "  *  fact  toat  there  are  substantial  serve  to  fight  alone.  The  Federal  can- 
torelgn   aid  programs  foDowlng  World  amounts  of  income  to  this  country  that  not  do  it  alone 

War  n.  toe  Korean  war.  and  much  of  toe  «°  untaxed.  If  we  tax  toem.  we  will  to-  When  toe  Treasury  sells  its  obUga- 

Ti^  J?„,   *^*™-  Twenty-three  years—  crease  this  Nation's  revenue,  and  we  wlU  tlons.  it  has  to  outbid  otoer  obligations 

2r?Jif'J^       *w    w-  be  able  to  more  nearly  balance  toe  budg-  to  raise  toe  money  necessary  to  pay  our 

♦K        E^*J!"*"'  ****  budgets  from  1970  <*•  ^  suggest  to  you  that  toere.  to  part,  bills.  Its  operations  simoLv  force  ud  the 

S.S-1""-"-"  wroxuiur^rr....  -tuti^EEvS^Tlt 

ssv^*irs.^-A-.'!  ?s°s.n'^f„r.r.r.'.?i^  s?ir.s^i;£^■£S 
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support  of  appropriations  reductions 
ahowB  I  favor  less  spending.  I  believe  toe 
only  responsible  course  Is  to  vote  for  this 
Increase.  It  is  not  wholly  responsible  to 
vote  for  all  toe  spending  toat  caused  it. 

Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  once 
again.  I  must  rise  to  opposition  to  to- 
creastog  the  public  debt.  The  Congress 
shows  no  fiscal  responsibility  by  con- 
tlnutog  to  authorize  toese  supposedly 
temporary  tocreases — temporary  to- 
creases  toat  over  the  years  become  per- 
manent. They  are  inflationary,  reck- 
less, and  a  hoax  on  toe  taxpaytog 
public. 

Every  American  attempts  to  keep  his 
budget  to  Itoe.  This  does  not  preclude 
borrowing,  but  it  does  preclude  amassing 
more  and  more  debt,  year  after  year. 
How  can  we  expect  each  and  every  Amer- 
ican to  be  fiscally  responsible  if  his  Gov- 
ernment is  hell-bent  on  nmning  up  a 
debt  obligation  of  almost  a  half  trillion 
dollars? 

This  body  needs  a  bit  more  fiscal 
fortitude.  Now  is  the  time  to  say  "no" 
to  the  administration's  request  for  addi- 
tional Increases  in  toe  public  debt.  Un- 
less we  stop  this  continued  escalation 
•there  will  be  no  incentive  to  the  ad- 
ministration to  balance  its  budget  and 
perliaps  even  obtam  a  small  surplus.  Ah 
yes.  a  surplus.  What  a  pleasant  soimding 
word.  In  this  year  of  shortages,  it  would 
be  nice  to  have  a  surplus  somewhere 
and  I  can  think  of  no  better  place  than 
In  the  Federal  budget. 

Over  toe  years,  I  have  advocated  toat 
the  Congress  put  a  ceiling  on  appropria- 
tions at  least  equal  to  the  amount  of 
revenues  expected  for  a  partlcuar  fiscal 
year.  Then  all  appropriations  should  be 
kept  wltoto  toat  ceiling.  This  would  per- 
mit a  stabilization  of  toe  public  debt  and 
an  eventual  reduction. 

Congress,  however,  is  more  content  to 
criticize  the  administration  for  its  budg- 
et deficits,  while  it  continues  to  appro- 
priate more  money  toan  we  have  tax 
dollars  necessitating  periodic  tocreases 
In  the  debt  limit  authorization. 

This  year,  1974,  we  are  experiencing 
one  of  toe  worst  levels  of  inflation  known 
In  this  country.  Interest  rates  are  at  an 
all-time  high.  Food,  fuel,  housing,  and 
other  basic  items  for  living  are  costtog 
more  than  ever.  There  is  tofiation  fever 
rampant  to  toe  country.  People  and  busi- 
nesses are  toto  toe  "buy  now"  syndrome 
fearing  that  if  they  wait  imtll  next 
month  or  next  year  the  price  of  toe 
product  toey  want  will  be  even  higher. 
All  this  is  fueling  a  price  spiral  that 
shows  no  sign  of  abating. 

If  we  continue  to  escalate  toe  public 
debt,  the  only  alternative  will  be  to 
raise  taxes.  The  public  is  already  over- 
burdened wito  taxes,  paying  a  third  of 
their  Income  to  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments  and  getting  less  services  for 
their  money. 

Today,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  start  breaking  the  runaway 
inflation  of  1974.  Let  us  restore  some 
•embanoe  of  fiscal  responsibility  to  toe 
federal  budget.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  voting  against  this  bill  and 
holding  toe  Itoe  on  furtoer  escalation 
<rf  the  public  debt.  I,  for  one.  will  not  be 


a  party  to  banknipting  toe  Federal 
Treasury. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  we  ever  hope  to  get  a  han- 
dle on  the  skyrocketing  Inflation  and  to 
curb  toe  ever-lncreastog  cost  of  living,  we 
must  control  Federal  spending. 

But,  Instead,  toe  Government  con- 
ttoues  to  spend  more  money  than^it  re- 
ceives to  taxes;  tous  creating  a  debt  cur- 
rently totaling  more  than  $475  billion. 

And  now  the  administration  is  asking 
us  to  go  even  further  in  debt  and  permit 
toem  to  tocrease  this  debt  level  to  $505 
billion.  To  pay  for  toe  Interest  alone  on 
toe  current  debt,  toe  taxpayer  is  being 
asked  to  chip  to  $31.5  billion  this  year. 

In  otoer  words,  due  to  a  wreckless  fis- 
cal policy  toat  has  let  spending  get  out 
of  hand,  about  10  cente  of  every  tax  dol- 
lar is  being  used  to  pay  off  toe  toterest 
on  this  nearly  half  trilUon  dollar  debt. 
In  addition,  toe  tofiation  caused  by  this 
scheme  is  robbing  each  and  every  per- 
son of  an  ever-tocreaslng  portion  of  toeir 
paycheck. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  toe  end  of  1968,  our 
Federal  debt  was  $350.7  billion,  and  now 
5»/2  years  later,  after  toe  debt  has  been 
tocreased  already  by  $124.3  billion,  toe 
administration  is  requesttog  permission 
to  borrow  anotoer  $30  billion.  This  would 
represent  a  total  increase  of  44  percent 
since  1968. 

At  this  potot,  I  would  like  to  Insert  a 
chart  which  shows  the  ktod  of  spending 
spree  the  Federal  Government  is  on  smd 
how  we  got  to  this  situation: 

llnhitlhnsof  dollinl 
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Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  tois  chart  makes 
toe  situation  look  better  toan  it  actually 
is,  because  under  "recelpte"  we  consider 
those  moneys  collected  to  trust  funds, 
such  as  the  social  security  trust  fund, 
toe  highway  trust  fund,  and  toe  airport 
and  airways  development  trust  fund. 

For  example,  in  1973,  we  collected 
$92.2  billion  to  the  various  trust  fimds, 
but  we  spent  only  $81.4  billion  from 
these  fimds,  tous  showtog  a  surplus  of 
$10.8  billion.  But  when  this  $10.8  billion 
surplus  is  thrown  to  wito  toe  $25  billion 
deficit  from  general  purpose  revenues, 
we  show  a  deficit  of  only  $14.3  billion. 
Yet,  to  addition  to  the  $14.3  billion 
deficit  for  1973,  we  also  owe  toe  trust 
funds  $10.8  billion. 

And,  to  total,  we  owe  toe  various  trust 
funds  $142.5  billion. 

Infiation  is  our  No.  1  domestic  prob- 
lem. It  not  only  eate  away  the  family 
budget,  it  also  threatens  to  make  a 
shambles  of  our  economy. 

A  balanced  Federal  budget  could  help 
curb  inflation,  and  a  balanced  budget 
can  be  achieved — but  only  by  fiscal  re- 
straint and  responsibility. 

The  place  to  start  is  by  dlsconttoulng 


this. policy  of  "spend  now — ^pay  later." 
by  cutting  unnecessary  programs,  and  by 
refusing  to  c>ermit  an  tocrease  to  toe 
Federal  debt. 

The  committee  wisely  rejected  the  ad- 
ministration request  to  Increase  the 
Federal  debt  to  $505  billion,  and  instead, 
authorized  an  increase  from  $475  bil- 
lion to  $495  billion— which  is  still  too 
much. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  toe  initia- 
tive to  fiscal  restratot  by  rejecttog  this 
proposal  which  would  autoorize  toe  ad- 
ministration to  spend  even  more  of  toe 
taxpayer's  money  that  has  not  even  been 
collected. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  to  express  my  strong  opposition  to 
H.R.  14832,  tocreasing  toe  temporary 
debt  ceiling  from  toe  current  $78  billion 
to  $95  billion,  and  bringing  toe  totel  com- 
bined national  debt  celling  to  $495  billion. 

The  taxpayers  of  this  Nation  suffer 
from  our  relentless  Infiation.  Our  senior 
citizens  are  forced  to  live  hand-to-mouto 
as  their  retirement  dollars  buy  less  and 
less.  The  budgets  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments soar  ever  upward  to  an  effort 
to  keep  up  wito  Federal  spending,  and 
toeir  taxation  Increases  accordingly.  The 
toterest  alone  on  our  national  debt  would 
fund  toe  Department  of  Healto,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  for  a  full  year. 

Yet  we  are  betog  asked  today  to  ap- 
prove legislation  which  will  worsen  our 
already  disastrous  Inflation,  allow  even 
greater  Federal  overspending,  and  push 
our  national  debt  past  toe  $30  billion 
mark. 

We  have  got  to  draw  toe  line  some- 
where. We  cannot  go  on  wito  tois  ruinous 
policy  of  mortgaging  our  Nation's  future 
for  spending  which  only  damages  furtoer 
our  current  economy.  Inflation  is  toe 
stogie  greatest  problem  we  face  today, 
and  Federal  overspending  and  indebted- 
ness Is  toe  single  greatest  cause  of  infla- 
tion. It  is  a  simple  equation,  unpopular 
wito  some,  but  nevertoeless  accurate. 
Slow  Federal  spending  and  reduce  our 
todebtedness,  and  we  will  slow  tofiation. 

I  intend  to  vote  against  tois  bill,  as 
I  have  voted  sigainst  all  such  debt  ceiling 
tocreases  since  my  election  to  toe  House. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the  con- 
sequences of  toe  bill  and  do  likewise. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
express  my  opposition  to  H.R.  14832.  leg- 
islation to  temporarily  tocrease  toe  pub- 
lic debt  ceiling.  I  am  opposed  to  tois  bill, 
because  neitoer  toe  Congress  nor  the  ad- 
ministration has  taken  any  real  action 
to  bring  toe  Federal  deficit  in  balance. 

From  toe  testimony  given  to  toe  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  toe  substantial 
fall-off  in  Federal  revenues  occurred  in 
toe  sector  of  corporate  taxation  where 
toe  administration's  estimate  of  poten- 
tial revenues  from  corporate  taxpayers 
was  almost  $2.5  billion  beyond  actual 
corporate  tax  payments. 

The  individual  taxpayer,  as  usual,  is 
doing  more  than  his  share.  In  contrast 
to  corporations,  the  sector  of  Individual 
collections  was  substantially  to  accord 
with  administration  estimates  of  revenue 
collections. 

Budget  deficits  are  caused  by  many 
factors.  First,  we  have  suffered  from 
food     inflation     resulting     from     toe 
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arbitrary  and  ridiculous  policies  of  Sec- 
retary- Butz  who  has  put  the  Interests  of 
big  corporate  farmers  ahead  of  the 
American  people.  These  policies  have 
focused  on  export  programs  encouraged 
with  huge  subsidies  at  the  very  mcxnent 
when  American  agricultural  commodities 
were  available  at  bargain  basement 
prices  due  to  dollar  devaluation. 

The  inflationary  spiral  that  contrib- 
uted to  oiu:  deficit  I5  also  the  result  of 
White  House  policies  which  continue  to 
coddle  the  oil  industry.  Mr.  Simon's  pol- 
icies of  arbitrary  oil  price  fixing  have 
increased  the  value  of  American  oil  al- 
ready discovered — largely  through  the 
use  of  taxpayer  subsidies — by  almost  $38 
billion  over  the  past  year. 

Third,  the  Inflationary  spiral  Is  being 
prodded  on  by  White  House  concurrence 
with  monetary  policies  which  have  per- 
mitted interest  rates  to  accelerate  beyond 
all  reason.  This  fact  has  added  to  the 
cost  of  living,  the  cost  of  doing  business, 
and  the  cost  of  carrying  our  immense 
Federal  debt. 

Finally,  the  Imbalance  between  Federal 
revenues  and  expenditures  has  been  con- 
siderably affected  by  recent  tax  policies. 
These  policies  have  permitted  American 
corporations  to  enjoy  one  of  the  most 
profitable  years  in  history,  while  at  the 
same  time  corporate  contributions  to  the 
public  Treasury  have  fallen  drastically 
because  of  the  many  tax  preferences 
available  to  these  corporations.  These 
preferences  Include  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion, the  Investment  tax  credit,  deple- 
tion allowances,  capital  gains,  and  a 
whole  host  of  special  privileges  which 
divert  huge  amounts  of  corporate  reve- 
nue away  from  the  Treasury. 

To  support  such  a  policy  does  violence 
to  the  desire  of  the  American  people 
for  a  genuine  partnership  between  in- 
dividuals and  the  business  community  In 
the  support  of  our  Government  and  in 
the  conduct  of  our  national  affairs. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  lis- 
tened attentively  to  the  remarks  that 
have  been  made  this  afternoon  concern- 
ing this  bill  to  again  Increase  the  FoA- 
eral  debt  celling. 

One  fact  above  all  others  seems  to 
emerge — that  neither  Congress  nor  the 
executive  branch  of  Oovemment  has  the 
courage  or  the  decency  to  tell  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  Federal  spending  Is  out 
of  control. 

To  a  question  of  why  a  President  would 
send  to  Congress  an  alltime  record 
spending  budget  for  1  year  of  $304  bil- 
lion, with  an  admitted  deflcit  of  some 
S9  billion  when  aU  the  evidence  clearly 
indicated  a  deflcit  of  more  than  double 
that  amount,  the  answer  seems  to  be  that 
the  financial  facts  of  life  are  deliberately 
withheld  from  the  public. 

And  to  the  question  of  why  Congress 
continues  to  spend  far  beyond  tax  rev- 
enues, thus  Joining  In  creating  huge  In- 
flation breeding  deficits,  the  answer 
seems  to  be  that  Congress  has  Its  own 
set  of  si>endlng  priorities. 

The  end  resiilt  Is  that  the  people  of 
this  country  can  place  no  credibility  In 
either  branch  of  Government,  and  the 
lethal.  Inevitable  result  is  financial  dis- 
aster for  the  Nation. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  to  Increase  the 
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fraudulent  temporary  debt  ceiling  Is  but 
one  more  resort  to  gimmickry,  both  on 
the  part  of  the  President  and  Congress. 
It  Is  a  temporary  shelter  behind  which 
the  cowardly  will  hide  while  passing  on 
to  the  children  of  today  and  the  genera- 
tion to  come  a  terrible  burden  of  debt 
they  can  never  liquidate  by  orderly 
means. 

In  all  conscience  we  here  today  should 
have  the  courage  and  the  decency  to  vote 
down  this  bill  and  force  a  showdown. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bejnesentativea  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  during 
th«  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  ending  on  March  31, 
1976,  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  in  the 
first  sentence  of  section  31  of  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act  (31  \JS.C.  767b)  shaU  be 
temporarily  increased  by  $96,000,000,000. 

Sbc.  2.  Effective  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  first  section  of  the  Act 
of  December  3,  1973,  providing  for  a  tem- 
porary increase  In  the  public  debt  limit  for 
a  period  ending  June  30,  1974  (Public  liaw 
98-178) ,  la  hereby  repealed. 

Mr.  MTT.Tfl  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  printed  In 
the  RxcoRs.  and  open  for  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRB4AN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  DiXANZT,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Ubion.  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (HJl.  14832)  to  provide  for  a 
temporary  Increase  In  the  public  debt 
limit,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution  1141, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  191,  nays  190, 
not  voting  53,  as  follows: 


Addabbo 
Albert 
Alexander 
Anderson,  ni. 
Annunzlo 
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YEAS — 191 

Arends 
Ashley 

Asp  In 

Barrett 

Bell 


Bennett 

Bergland 

Blester 

Bint^ham 

Blatnlk 


Boggs 

Gibbons 

Pettis 

Boland 

Gonzales 

Peyser 

BoUlng 

Gray 

Pickle 

Brademaa 

Green,  Pa. 

Poage 

Braico 

Gubser 

Preyer 

Braj 

Gude 

Price,  ni. 

Breaux 

Hamilton 

QuUlen 

Breckinridge 

Hammer- 

Brooks 

scbmldt 

Rangd 

Broomfleld 

Hanley 

Re«a 

Brotcman 

TT»tini^ 

Beusa 

Brown.  Ulch. 

Hansen,  Wash.  Boblson.  n.t 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hawkins 

Rodino 

BroyhlU,  V». 

Hubert 

Roncallo,  N.T. 

Hicks 

Bostenkowikt 

Burke,  Calif. 

Hollfleld 

Boush 

Burleson,  Tex 

Horton 

Buppe 

BuUer 

Hosmer 

St  Germain 

Carter 

Jarman 

Schneebeli 

Casey,  Tex. 

Johnson,  Calif .  Sebeliua 

Chamberlain 

Jordan 

Shrlver 

Cohen 

Karth 

Slsk 

Collier 

Kazen 

Sack 

Conable 

Koch 

Smith,  Iowa 

Conte 

Lehman 

Smith.  N.T. 

Corman 

Lent 

Staggers 

Cotter 

Long,  La. 

Stanton, 

Covighlln 

McOlory 

J.  wuiiam 

Culver 

BCcCormack 

Stanton, 

Daniels. 

McDade 

James  V. 

Domlnlck  V 

.   McSwen 

Steed 

DaTU.Oa. 

McFaU 

Steiger,  Wis. 

OaTls.Wls. 

McKay 

Stephens 

Delaney 

McKlnney 

Stokes 

DellenbMk 

Macdonald 

Stratton 

Dennis 

Madden 

Stuckey 

Derwlnskl 

Mahon 

Symington 

Donohue 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Talcott 

Downing 

Mathlas,  Calif 

.  Thompson,  W  J. 

Dulskl 

Matsunaga 

Thomson.  Wlar 

Duncan 

Mayne 

Thornton 

duPont 

Melcher 

Tlernan 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mezvlnsky 

Udall 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  Michel 

tniman 

EUberg 

MUford 

Van  Deerlln 

Erlenbom 

Mills 

Vander  Veen 

Each 

Mlnlsh 

VlKorlto 

Fascell 

Mlnshall,  Ohio  Waggonner 

Flndley 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Walsh 

Fisher 

Mosher 

Ware 

Flood 

Murphy,  Dl. 

Whalen 

Poles- 

Natcher 

Whitehtint 

Forsytbe 

Nedzi 

WldnaU 

Fraser 

Nelsen 

Wiggins 

Prelinghuysen 

O'Brien 

Wilson,  Bob 

Prenzel 

O'Hara 

Winn 

Pulton 

O'NeUl 

Wydler 

Puqua 

Patman 

Tates 

Gettys 

Patten 

Toung,  ni. 

Qlaimo 

Perkins 
NATS— 190 

Young,  Tex. 

Abzug 

Dellimis 

Hunt 

Adsms 

Denholm 

Ichord 

Anderson. 

Dent 

Johnson,  Goto. 

Calif. 

Devine 

Jones,  N.C. 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Dickinson 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Andrews. 

Dlngell 

Kasten  meter 

N.  Dak. 

Dorn 

Kemp 

Archer 

Drlnan 

Ketchum 

Armstrong 

Eshleman 

King 

Asbbrook 

Bvlns,  Tenn. 

Kyros 

BadlUo 

Pish 

Lagomarslno 

Befalls 

Flowers 

Landgrebe 

Baker 

Ford 

Landnim 

Bauman 

Fountain 

Leggett 

Beard 

Prey 

Litton 

BevUl 

Proehlleh 

Long,  Md. 

Blaggl 

Oaydos 

Lott 

Bowen 

Oilman 

Lujan 

Brlnkley 

Glnn 

Luken 

Brown,  Calif. 

Ooodllng* 

Mccolllster 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Green,  Oreg. 

McSpadden 
Madigan 

Burgener 

Oross 

Burke,  Fla. 

Orover 

Mallary 

Burke,  ICass. 

Gunter 

Mann 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Ouyer 

Maraelti 

Burton 

Haley 

Martin,  N.C. 

Byron 

Hanrahan 

Mathls.a*. 

Carney,  Ohio 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Mazzoli 

Chappell 

Harrington 

Miller 

Clancy 

Harsha 

Mink 

aark 

Hastings 

MitcheU.Md. 

Clausen, 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

BifltcheU,  N.T. 

Don  H. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

MiTiell 

Cleveland 

Heinz 

Moakley 

Cochran 

Henderson 

Montgomery 

Collins,  Tex. 

Hill  Is 

Moorhead, 

Crane 

Hogan 

calif. 

Cronln 

Holt 

M06S 

Daniel,  Dan 

Holtzman 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Daniel.  Bobert 

Howard 

Murtha 

W  .Jr. 

Huber 

Myers 

Daniel  son 

Hudnut 

Nichols 

Davis.  S.C. 

Hungate 

Owens 
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Farrls 

Ryan 

Traxler 

Pike 

Sandman 

Treen 

Podell 

Sarasln 

Vander  Jagt 

Powell,  Ohio 

Sarbanes 

Vanlk 

Price,  Tex. 

Satterfleld 

Veysey 

Pritcbard 

Scherle 

Waldie 

Qule 

Schroeder 

Wampler 

Randall 

Selberllng 

White 

Barlck 

Shoup 

Whltten 

Aegula 

Shuster 

WUson, 

Rlegle 

Slkes 

Charles  B« 

Binaldo 

Snyder 

calif. 

Roberts 

Spence 

Wilson, 

Eoblnson,  Va. 

Stark 

Charle8,Taz. 

Roe 

Steele 

Wolff 

Rogers 

Steelman 

Wright 

Roncallo-,  Wyo 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

wylle 

Rose 

Studds 

Wyman 

Rosenthal 

Sullivan 

Yatron 

Rousselot 

Taylor,  BK>. 

Young,  n». 

Roy 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Young,  8.a 

Roybkl 

Thone 

ZIon 

Ruth 

Towell.  MtT. 

Zwach 

NOT  VOTINO— 63 

Abdnor 

Grlffltba 

Passman 

Blackburn 

Hays 

Pepper 

Camp 

Helstoskl 

Reid 

Carey,  N.T. 

HInshaw 

Rhodes 

Cederberg 

Hutchinson 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Chlsholm 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Clawson,  Del 

Jones,  Ala. 

Runnels 

Clsy 

Jones,  Okla. 

Shipley 

CoUlns,  Dl. 

Kluczynskl 

Skubltz 

Conlan 

KuykendaU 

Stubblefield 

Conyers 

Latta 

Synuna 

de  la  Garza 

McCloskey 

Teague 

Dlggs 

Meeds 

WlUlams 

Edtbardt 

Metcalfe 

Wyatt 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mollohan 

Young,  Alaska 

Plynt 

Morgan 

Young,  Oa. 

Goldwater 

Nix 

Zablockl 

Orasso 

Obey 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chsdr  annoimces 
that  he  votes  "aye." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  for.  with  Mr. 
Shipley  against. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  for,  with  Mr.  Flynt  against. 

Mr.  Hays  for,  with  Mr.  Runnels  against. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  for,  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm 
against. 

Mr.  Passman  for,  with  Mr.  Conyers  against. 

Mr.  Pepper  for,  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson 
against. 

Mr.  Teague  for,  with  Mr.  LAtta  against. 

Mr.  Helstoskl  for,  with  Mr.  HInshaw 
against. 

Mr.  Stubblefield  for,  with  Mr.  Symms 
against. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  for,  with  Mr.  Camp 
against. 

Mr.  Morgan  for,  with  Mr.  Abdnor  against. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
Goldwater  against. 

Mr.  Zablockl  for,  with  Mr.  Conlan  against. 

Mr.  Rhodes  for,  with  Mr.  Obey  against. 

Mr.  Cederberg  for,  with  Mr.  de  la  Oarza 
•gainst. 

Mr.  Clay  for,  with  Mr.  Hutchinson  against. 

Mr.  Nix  for,  with  Mr.  Skubltz  against. 

Mr.  Mollohan  for,  with  Mr.  WlUlams 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mrs.  Collins  of  lUlnols. 
Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Carey  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Beld. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 
Mrs.  Orasso  with  Mr.  Jonee  of  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  McCloakey  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 
Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
«s  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

PAHLIAMENTAKT     DTQUIBT 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chair 
announced  the  bill  was  passed.  This 
Member  is  under  the  impression  that  it 
Is  a  tie  vote,  and  the  bill  should  be 
rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  voted  "aye." 
Tlie  Chair  annoimced  that  all  time  had 
expired.  Then  the  Chair  voted  "aye"  and 
then  announced  the  vote  and  that  the 
bill  had  passed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  £dl  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
14832)  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPRINTINO  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  "PROCEDURES  FOR  HANDLING 
IMPEACHMENT  INQUIRY  MATE- 
RIAL" 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  submit  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  93-1059)  on  the  resolution 
(H.  Res.  1072)  authorization  for  re- 
printing additional  copies  for  use  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  com- 
mittee print  entitled  "Procedures  for 
Handling  Impeachment  Inquiry  Mate- 
rial," and  ask  for  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rre.  1072 
Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  reprinted  for 
use  of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
one  thousand  additional  copies  of  the  com- 
mittee print  entitled  "Procedures  for  Han- 
dling Impeachment  Inquiry  Material". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  2,  In  lieu -of  "one".  Insert  "five". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REPRINTING  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  "WORK  OF  THE  IMPEACHMENT 
INQUIRY  STAFF  AS  OF  FEBRU- 
ARY 5,   1974" 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  submit  a<>rlvlleged  report 
(Rept.  No.  93-1060)  9n  the  resoluUon 
(H.  Res.  1073)  authorization  for  reprint- 
ing additional  copies  for  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  committee 
print  entitled  "Work  of  the  Impeachment 
Inquiry  Staff  as  of  February  5,  1974," 
and  ask  for  immediate  consideration  of 
the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  tHfe  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  1073 

Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  reprinted 
for  use  of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
elary  one  thousand  additional  copies  of  th* 


committee  print  entitled  "Work  of  the  Im- 
peachment Inquiry  Staff  as  of  Febniary  5, 
1974". 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  On 
the  table. 


REPRINTING  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  "WORK  OF  THE  IMPEACHMENT 
INQUIRY  STAFF  AS  OF  MARCH  1, 
1974" 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  submit  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  93-1061)  on  the  resolution 
(H.  Res.  1074)  authorization  for  reprint- 
ing additional  copies  for  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  committee 
print  entitled  "Work  of  the  Impeach- 
ment Inquiry  Staff  as  of  March  1,  1974." 
and  ask  for  immediate  consideration  of 
the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Bes.  1074 
Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  reprinted 
for  uae  in  the  House  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary two  thousand  additional  copies  of  the 
committee  print  entitled  "Work  of  the  Im- 
peachment Inquiry  Staff  as  of  March  1,  1974." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Was  not  the  previous  res- 
olution dated  February  5  and  for  the 
same  purpose? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  gentleman  is 
correct,  and  the  resolution  that  is  pres- 
ently under  consideration  is  Hi  respect  to 
the  committee  print  that  Is  entitled 
"Work  of  the  Impeachment  Inquiry  Staff 
as  of  March  1,  1974." 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  other  one  was  exactly 
the  same  title,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  No.  The  one  previ- 
ously agreed  to.  House  Resolution  1073, 
was  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  im- 
peachment Inquiry  staff  as  of  February  5, 
1974. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  only  the  date  is 
changed. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  If  I  may  respond  to 
the  gentleman's  request,  the  subject 
matter  differs  in  one  from  the  other  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  work  had  been  com- 
pleted between  February  5  and  March  1, 
1974. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  see.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRINTING  OF  SUMMARIES  OF  VET- 
ERANS LEGISLATION  REPORTED 
IN  HOUSE  AND  SENATE  DURING 
93D  CONGRESS 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  submit  a  privileged  re- 
port (Rept.  No.  93-1062)  on  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  415)  au- 
thorizing the  printhig  of  summaries  of 
veterans  legislation  reported  in  the 
House  and  Senate  during  the  93d  Con- 
gress, and  ask  for  Immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  aa 
follows : 
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H.  Con.  Res.  415 


Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  Tbat  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Nlnety-tlilrd  Congress  there 
sbaU  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatlves  flfty-stx  thousand  one  hundred 
copies  of  a  publication  entitled  "Summary 
of  Veterans  liegiBlation  Reported,  Ninety- 
third  Congress",  with  an  additional  forty- 
four  thousand  two  hundred  copies  for  the 
use  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Sec.  2.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  Ninety- 
third  Congress  there  shall  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of 
the  United  States  twenty  thousand  copies 
of  a  publlcaUon  slmlllar  to  that  authorized 
by  the  first  section  of  this  concurrent  reso- 
lution, but  with  emphasis  upon  matters  re- 
lating to  veterans'  affairs  considered  by  the 
Senate  or  by  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  of  the  Senate. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINTING  OP 
ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  SURGEON 
GENERAL'S  REPORT 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I  submit  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  93-1063)  on  the  Sen- 
ate concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
83)  authorizing  the  printing  of  addi- 
tional copies  of  Senate  hearings  entitled 
"Surgeon  General's  Report  by  the  Scien- 
tific Advisory  Committee,  and  ask  for 
immediate  consideration  of  the  Senate 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  83 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  [the  Hoiue  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce  one  thousand  additional  copies 
of  its  hearings  of  the  Ninety-second  Con- 
gress, second  session,  entitled  "Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's Report  by  the  Scientific  Advisory 
Committee  on  Television  and  Social  Be- 
havior.". 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in.  ' 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
,>ermisslon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
O^Jkul)  If  he  will  advise  us  of  the  pro- 
gram for  the  rest  of  the  week,  of  any, 
and  the  schedule  for  next  week. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  jrield? 

Mi.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
gram for  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  week  of  May  27,  1974,  is  as 
follows: 

Monday  is  Memorial  Day.  The  House 
will  be  in  recess. 


On  Tuesday  we  will  consider  ILR. 
14449,  the  Community  Services  Act,  with 
an  open  rule  and  2  hours  of  debate,  gen- 
eral debate  only. 

On  Wednesday  we  will  consider  fur- 
ther HH.  14449,  the  Community  Serv- 
ices Act  with  votes  on  amendments  and 
the  bill. 

We  will  then  consider  H.R.  10337,  the 
Hopi-Navajo  land  partition,  with  an  open 
rule,  and  1  hour  of  debate. 

On  Thursday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  the  House  will  take  up  H.R.  10265, 
audits  of  Federal  Reserve  Board,  with 
an  open  rule,  and  1  hour  of  debate. 

This  will  be  followed  by  H.R.  13678, 
coverage  of  nonprofit  hospitals  under 
NLRB,  subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time,  and  any  further  program 
wUl  be  announced  later. 

I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  is  aware 
that  we  have  passed  a  resolution  that 
when  we  adjourn  today,  the  House  will 
stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  noon, 
Tuesday  next.  May  28, 1974. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  on  Wednesday  of  next  week  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DELAY  IN  WATER  POLLUTION 
PROGRAM:  EPA'S  ANSWER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cleve- 
land) Is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Public  Works'  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations and  Review  has  recently 
held  hearings  on  the  problems  holding 
up  the  grant  program  for  construction 
of  municipal  wastewater  treatment 
facilities.  These  hearings  brought  out 
the  fact  that  our  massive  program  to 
clean  up  the  Nation's  rivers  and 
streams  has  been  bogged  down  con- 
siderably by  bureaucratic  redtape  in- 
cluding a  proliferation  of  iiaperwork  and 
in  some  cases  duplication  of  effort  by 
State  and  Federal  officials  A  more  de- 
tailed description  of  problems  brought 
out  by  the  hearings  has  already  been 
documented  in  my  remarks  for  the  Rec- 
ord of  February  13,  1974  (page  H794) . 

At  this  point,  therefore,  I  would  like 
to  allow  EPA  its  chance  for  rebuttal  in 
the  form  of  a  progress  report  by  John  R. 
Quarles,  Jr.,  Deputy  Administrator.  As 
Mr.  Quarles  points  out,  the  Federal 
Water  PoUution  Control  Act  of  1972  is  a 
complex  piece  of  legislation  with  its 
magnitude  and  diversity  of  statutory  di- 
rectives. Howevar,  the  complexity  of 
EPA'S  administrative  handling  of  alloca- 
tions has  even  further  compounded  the 
problem.  Mr.  Quarles'  report  is  encourag- 
ing inasmuch  as  it  reflects  EPA's  aware- 
ness of  the  problems  and  in  fact  outlines 


specific  areas  of  particular  confusion 
which  are  receiving  attention.  I  am  con- 
fident, therefore,  that  this  willingness  to 
improve  the  program  will  carry  through 
and  that  Congress,  particularly  our  In- 
vestigations and  Review  Subcommittee, 
will  continue  its  careful  evaluation  and 
prodding  in  order  to  keep  things  moving. 

I  co'mmend  to  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing statement  by  John  Quarles,  EPA 
Deputy  Administrator : 

Water  Pollution  Controls  18  Months 

OF  Progress 

(Remarks  of  John  R.  Quarles,  Jr.) 

I  am  happy  to  have  been  asked  to  be  th* 
keynote  speaker  at  your  Annual  Conference. 
I  would  like  to  talk  with  you  this  morning 
about  some  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency's  experiences  In  Implementing  tbe 
Federal  Water  PoUution  Control  Act  of  1972. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Its  thirty-nine  execu- 
tive sessions,  a  Congressional  Conlerence 
Cksmmlttee  presented  EPA  and  the  nation 
with  what  must  certainly  rank  as  one  of 
the  longest,  most  detailed,  and  most  em- 
phatic pieces  of  legislation  ever  written.  It 
took  a  long  time  just  to  read  through  its 
88  pages  and  78  sections.  It  has  taken  t 
longer  time  to  understand  It,  to  explain  It. 
and  to  Implement  it. 

I  have  spoken  on  earlier  occasions  about 
the  difficulties  EPA  has  had  In  getting  the 
program  moving.  So  have  others — most  not- 
ably the  House  Public  Works  Committee  and 
municipal  officials  who  appeared  before  it 
at  oversight  hearings  a  few  weeks  ago.  Many 
of  the  criticisms  are  deserved.  But  I  would 
Uke  to  suggest  that  for  a  moment  we  look 
at  what  we  had  to  deal  with,  and  also  at  what 
has  been  accomplished. 

The  statute  Is  In  some  respects  excruciat- 
ingly explicit.  It  specifies  firm  levels  of  con- 
trol tbat  must  be  achieved,  and  sets  mands- 
tory  duties  for  achieving  them.  Repeatedly, 
the  statute  mandates  certain  steps  that  must 
be  taken  along  the  way.  In  a  great  many  cues 
the  specific  directives  riveted  into  place  by 
enforceable  statutory  language  do  cot  fit 
together  m  a  logical  manner.  In  its  marathon 
series  of  executive  sessions  the  Conference 
Committee  dealt  with  a  jumble  of  conflict- 
ing objectives,  and  as  the  summer  of  1073 
wore  thin,  many  disputes  were  papered  over 
with  statutory  language  reflecting  a  com- 
promise which  everyone  finaUy  agreed  to, 
though  sometimes  no  one  reaUy  knew  how  it 
would  work. 

Kven  more  overwhelming  than  certain  In- 
consistencies was  the  sheer  magnitude  and 
diversity  of  the  statutory  directives.  Every- 
thing popping  off  at  once,  always  with  tight 
deadlines,  never  allowing  adequate  time  to 
think,  to  explain,  and  to  plan. 

But  my  purpose  today  is  not  to  extend  the 
debate  on  the  difficulties  of  the  statute  w 
is  implementation.  I  have  already  done  my 
bit  at  trying  to  show  the  benefits  that  can  be 
achieved  from  constructive  criticism.  Todsy 
I  wish  to  put  this  debate  into  a  larger  per- 
spective, one  which  points  out  the  pluses  u 
well  as  the  minuses.  On  the  balance,  it  bu 
always  been  clear  that  the  1073  Water  Act 
would  be — and  is — the  vehicle  for  a  tremen- 
dous step  forward  in  this  cotmtry's  effort 
to  achieve  clean  water.  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant to  emphasize  something  tbat  is  in 
danger  of  not  being  fully  recognized:  that 
this  country  is  achieving  enormous  progress 
In  implementing  this  Act.  Considering  the 
scope  of  the  transition  required,  it  U  truly 
remarkable  how  much  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

Very  early  In  the  game,  EPA  realized  tbs* 
we  would  need  help  in  interpreting  the  law 
and  that  participation  of  those  who  would 
be  affected  would  be  essential  to  success  in 
Implementing  the  law.  In  December  1973, 
then-Admlnlstrator  Ruckelshaus  estabUahsd 
the   so-called   "Group    of   Ten."    oompowd 
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of  one  representative  from  each  of 
fP^'t  regions.  These  men  meet  regu- 
larly with  the  Administrator  and  other  EPA 
officials  to  discuss  matters  of  immediate  in- 
terest in  the  areas  of  planning,  construction 
grants  and  permits,  and  to  examine  the  long- 
rtDgt  implications  of  activities  undertaken 
by  e:PA  and  the  States  to  implement  the  law. 
In  addition,  smaUer  task  groups  have  t}een 
established,  and  literally  hundreds  or"  meet- 
ings have  been  held  to  thrash  out  specific 
problems. 

EPA  officials  have  also  met  frequently  with 
Senators  and  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
staSs  of  the  two  Public  Works  Committees, 
to  explain  what  we  are  doing,  to  receive  their 
assessments  of  whether  or  not  we  are  follow- 
ing the  legislative  Intent,  and  to  get  sugges- 
tions on  what  could  be  done  to  Improve  the 
implementation  of  the  Act.  These  consulta- 
tions still  continue. 

I  want  to  focus  now  on  some  of  the  In- 
dividual programs  called  for  by  the  1972 
Act,  to  outline  a  few  of  the  problems  we 
have  encoimtered.  but  n:iore  Importantly  to 
state  clearly  the  progress  that  has  been 
made. 

1.  Construction  grants: 

Let  me  first  address  the  construction 
grants  program.  It  is  on  its  way  to  becoming 
the  biggest  pubic  works  prog^ram  in  the 
coimtry.  It  has  enormous  importance  to  the 
entire  national  pollution  control  effort.  And 
It  has  been  a  soiu-ce  of  considerable  contro- 
versy and  criticism. 

We  have  been  required  to  resolve  an  un- 
usually large  number  of  difficulties  In  tm- 
'plementing  the  construction  grants  program 
authorized  by  the  1972  Act.  The  chief  ones 
can  be  summarized  as  foUows: 

(a)  Industrial  user  charges  and  cost  re- 
covery. The  statute  required  that  no  grant 
could  be  made  after  March  1.  1973  unless 
the  recipient  municipality  established  a  user 
charge  system  to  require  that  each  industrial 
user  pay  "its  proportionate  share"  of  the 
costs  of  operating  the  wBste  treatment  sys- 
tem. The  purpose  of  this  requirement  was 
praiseworthy — to  require  polluters  to  pay  for 
the  costs  of  their  pollution — ^both  as  an  In- 
centive to  reducing  their  discharges  and  to 
establish  economic  Independence  of  the  mu- 
nicipal waste  treatment  systems.  That  wor- 
thy objective,  however,  raised  a  h(XTendou8 
potential  conflict  with  existing  user  charge 
systems,  which  are  often  based  on  the  ad 
valorem  property  tax  structure.  After  exten- 
sive analysis  of  the  legal  requirements  and 
the  practicalities  of  administration,  we  and 
several  of  the  major  municipal  sanitary  dis- 
trict commissions  have  developed  an  ap- 
proach which  we  believe  will  fulfill  the  stat- 
utory purpose,  comply  with  the  law,  and  not 
unduly  upset  Intelligent  existing  adminis- 
trative systems.         \ 

(b)  Priorities.  Another  critical  part  of  the 
foundation  for  Implementing  the  1972  Act 
has  been  the  process  of  developing  a  better 
priority  system  to  assure  that  the  projects  of 
greatest  water  quality  importance  will  be 
given  first  priority  for  available  construction 
funds.  In  view  of  the  current  Needs  Sur- 
vey of  $60  bUllon,  the  essential  importance  of 
tackling  first  things  first  Is  Obvious.  This  has 
required  enormous  effort  by  EPA  and  state 
agencies,  and  is  now  substantially  completed. 

(c)  Infiltration  inflow.  The  statute  re- 
quired that  no  grant  could  be  niade  after 
J^ily  1.  1973.  If  the  municipal  system  was 
•ubject  to  excessive  Inflltratlon  (which 
n»*ns  leakage  of  ground  water  Into  the 
•ewer  lines  enlarging  the  total  flow  that  must 
be  handled  at  the  treatment  plant) .  Careful 
Judgment  has  been  required  to  develop  In- 
telligent  administrative  procedures  to  ac- 
complish the  Congressional  goal,  without 
overburdening  the  administrative  structure 
Jrtth  unnecessary  studies  and  red  tape.  We 
believe  we  have  accomplished  this  objective 
In  our  current  regulations  promulgated  in 
February. 


(d)  Mixing  of  funds.  Many  projects  ini- 
tiated under  the  old  law  have  experienced 
sizable  cost  ovemuu  which  could  not  be 
covered  within  funds  available  under  the  old 
law.  This  caused  major  concern  over  whether 
the  additional  Federal  funding  which  Is 
appropriate  in  such  cases  could  be  provided 
out  of  funds  authorized  by  the  new  law. 
Tho\;«h  EPA  InltlaUy  Indicated  that  this 
procedxire  could  not  be  loUowed,  we  recently 
have  re-evaluated  this  Issue  and  have  de- 
cided to  allow  this  practice.  We  believe  this 
approach  should  avoid  ^vere  hardship  for  a 
sizeable  number  of  municipalities. 

(e)  Basic  ground  rules.  The  entire  con- 
struction grants  program  authorized  by  the 
1972  Act,  with  Its  many  specific  statutory  re- 
quirements, necessitated  the  development  of 
a  completely  new  set  of  basic  administrative 
regulations.  In  the  course  of  this  process 
literally  dozens  of  vital  technical,  legal,  and 
administrative  issues  generated  by  the  new 
statute  bad  to  be  thrashed  out.  EPA  promul- 
gated interim  regulations  in  February  1973 
and,  afier  extensive  review  and  close  work 
vtrith  state  officials,  promulgated  final  regu- 
lations in  February  of  this  year.  We  believe 
the  new  regulations  have  answered  nearly  aU 
of  the  hard  questions  and  we  now  have  a 
foundation  for  running  the  construction 
grants  program  that  wlU  be  workable  and 
effective. 

(f)  Achievements  during  the  transition. 
Predictably,  the  transition  to  the  new  statute 
and  the  new  regulations  has  been  difficult. 
The  pace  of  new  obligations  has  been  exceed- 
ingly Irregular.  As  a  result,  it  has  appeared 
to  some  that  the  construction  grants  pro- 
gram has  bogged  down  during  this  interim 
period.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  con- 
struction grants  program  has  moved  ahead 
with  encouraging  progress  during  this  time. 
We  have  now  obligated  $1.9  bUUon  under  the 
new  law  and  expect  to  obligate  another  bil- 
lion dollars  In  the  next  few  months.  We  must 
compare  this  level  of  obligation  to  the  levMs 
In  prior  years.  For  the  last  three  fiscal  years 
prior  to  enactment  of  the  1972  Act,  total  ob- 
ligations were  as  follows:  $872  million  in  FY 
1972,  $1,167  bUUon  In  1971  and  $437  million 
in  1970. 

To  appreciate  these  figures  in  a  true  per- 
spective, we  must  also  recognize  a  profound 
change  in  the  method  of  obUgatlon.  Under 
the  prior  law,  we  often  obligated  aU  of  the 
funds  for  a  project  before  the  basic  planning 
was  done  meaning  that  actual  construction 
might  be  several  yetira  away.  We  now  do  not 
obligate  construction  funds  until  plans  and 
specifications  have  been  completed  and  ap- 
proved. Therefore,  obligation  of  funds  under 
the  new  law  Is  tied  closely  to  construction 
and  more  accurately  refiects  actual  progress. 
As  a  result  of  this  change-over,  obligation 
figures  understate  the  fuU  level  of  progress  in 
the  program  during  the  transition  period. 

The  actual  pace  of  progress  in  building 
municipal  treatment  works  Is  shown  best  by 
outlays.  Outlay  fig\ires  for  the  last  several 
years  show  a  rising  trend: 

Fiscal  year  1970 $176,377,000 

Fiscal  year  1971 478,366,000 

Fiscal  year  1972 413,407,888 

Fiscal  year  1978 684,400.479 

We  expect  that  outlays  for  ttie  current  1974 
fiscal  year  will  be  approximately  $2  billion, 
and  we  project  outlays  for  FY  1975  at  ap- 
proximately $3  billion.  These  enormous 
jumps  m  anticipated  outlays  reflect  vigorous 
growth  in  the  construction  program. 

Thus,  to  the  basic  question  of  whether  the 
construction  grants  program  has  been 
slowed  by  the  new  statute  or  has  been 
bogged  down  by  red  tape  in  implementing 
it,  the  short  answer  is  "No".  Without  ques- 
tion, the  process  of  thrashing  out  new  statu- 
tory requirements  and  developing  new  regu- 
lations has  held  back  many  individual 
projects,   but   on  an   aggregate  nationwide 


basis  the  program  has  moved  through  the 
transition  period  without  losing  momentum. 
In  fact.  It  has  gained  momentum.  The  Fed- 
eral waste  treatment  construction  grants 
program  Is  moving  ahead  now  more  vigor- 
ously than  it  ever  has  Ln  the  past. 

(g)  Payment  of  relmbui^ment.  The  1972 
Act  also  provides  tor  a  form  of  retroactive 
construction  grant  aid  tluough  reimburse- 
ment for  the  Federal  share  of  previously 
constructed  projects.  Since  the  January  31 
deadline  set  by  Oongreas  for  submitting  re- 
imbursement applications,  EPA  has  carried 
out  an  Intensive,  hlgb-prlorlty  effort  to 
process  applications  and  make  payments  as 
rapidly  as  we  po^lbly  can.  By  the  middle  of 
this  month,  EPA  had  paid  $568  million  to 
more  than  2880  communities  and  had  noade 
aggregate  grant  Increaaea  which  total  $1.1 
bUUon. 

Although  awarding  construction  grants  Is 
the  most  visible  and  most  expensive  aspect 
of  the  ESivlronmental  Protection  Agency's 
activities  under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  It  is  only  one  of  our  tasks. 
There  are  many  others. 

2.  Planning: 

The  1972  Act  changed  and  expanded  the 
statutory  requirements  for  planning.  In  re- 
sponse, EPA  has  developed  new  procedures 
for  total  program  management  planning 
under  section  106.  for  river  basin  planning 
under  section  303(e) ,  and  for  area  wide  waste 
treatment  management  planning  under  sec- 
tion 208.  Every  single  state  has  now  estab- 
lished an  EPA-approved  continuous  planning 
process  under  section  303(e).  We  are  also 
now  receiving  a  large  number  of  applications 
for  section  208  grants,  and  two  weeks  ago 
the  Administrator,  RuaseU  Train,  announced 
the  award  of  the  first  grant  f<»'  this  purpose 
to  Durham,  N.C. 

3.  Revision  of  water  qualitv  standards: 
The  new  statute  required  that  all  existing 

Interstate  water  quality  standards  be  re- 
viewed and.  In  many  cases,  revised.  It  also 
required  that  new  water  quaUty  standards  be 
adopted  by  the  States  and  approved  by  EPA 
for  aU  Intrastate  waters.  This  entire  effort 
has  now  been  completed.  Moreover,  in  1973 
and  this  year,  EPA  has  spent  about  $5.4  mil- 
lion for  contracts  and  payment  to  States  to 
collect  additional  water  quality  data,  in  order 
to  make  waste  load  allocations.  These  allo- 
cations are  now  being  completed  in  nearly  all 
river  basins  throughout  the  country  for  use 
In  drafting  permit  conditions  that  will  meet 
water  quality  requirements. 

4.  Promulgation  of  efficient  guidelines : 
The  Act  required  EPA  to  promulgate  ef- 
fluent limitations  guidelines  for  specific  In- 
dustrial categories,  setting  forth  best  prac- 
ticable control  technology  currently  avail- 
able, and  best  available  technology  economl- 
caUy  achievable.  We  were  also  required  to 
promulgate  new  source  standards  for  at  least 
27  industrial  categories  or  subcategories,  and 
pretreatment  standards.  To  carry  out  this 
mandate,  EPA  has  undertaken  the  most  ex- 
tensive effort  ever  made  in  this  country  to 
evaluate  the  levels  of  pollution  control  that 
can  be  achieved  for  speciHc  industries.  We 
have  proposed  a  total  of  121  separate  stand- 
ards, covering  parte  or  all  of  30  industrial 
categories,  and  we  have  now  promulgated 
standards  in  twenty-four  of  those  industries. 
We  have  also  Issued  detailed  documents  de- 
scribing the  technology  available  for  pollu- 
tion control. 

5.  Permits: 

A  major  component  of  the  1972  Act  Is  the 
new  National  Pollutant  Discharge  Elimina- 
tion System.  This  permit  program  Is  mov- 
ing ahead.  Of  the  2800  major  indxistrlal  dis- 
chargers In  the  country,  regulatory  permits 
already  have  been  issued  to  nearly  1,000.  Per- 
mits also  have  been  Issued  to  about  3,700 
additional  industrial  dischargers.  In  the 
municipal  facilities  area,  permits  have  been 
Issued  to  about  75  major  facilities  and  1,725 
smaller  plants.  In  addition  to  these  permits 
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already  iasued,  a  large  number  ol  proposed 
permits  have  been  drafted  and  are  being 
processed. 

This  progress  In  the  issuance  of  permits 
has  been  achieved  despite  the  fact  that  ap- 
proval of  state  programs  to  Issue  permits  has 
not  gone  ahead  nearly  as  fast  as  everyone 
had  hoped.  We  have  to  date  approved  per- 
mit programs  In  9  states,  and  many  more  are 
well  on  the  way.  New  legislation  has  been 
enacted  in  over  30  states  to  enable  those 
states  to  qualify  for  c4>proval  of  their  p«r- 
mlt  programs  and  to  strengthen  the  basis 
for  operating  future  water  pollution  control 
efforts. 

6.  Advanced  data  processing  system: 
Under  the  new  Act  and  all  of  the  require- 
ments It  has  established,  enormous  amounts 
of  information  will  be  generated  and  miut 
be  handled  efficiently.  KPA  recently  put  into 
effect  a  computerized  information  systam. 
kJQOwn  as  the  Oeneral  Point  Source  File,  or 
OPSP.  As  this  data  bank  is  expanded,  it  will 
enable  EPA  and  states  to  track  critical  in- 
formation on  all  point  source  dischargers. 

7.  Regulations: 

As  already  Indicated,  EPA  has  issued  a 
tremendoiis  number  of  regulations  to  im- 
plement various  parts  of  the  newly  expanded 
and  far  more  sophisticated  national  water 
pollution  control  effort  spelled  out  by  the 
1972  Act.  Much  of  this  material  went  through 
numerous  drafts,  and  often  It  was  extremely 
controversial.  Many  people  In  EPA.  States, 
municipalities  and  elsewhere  burned  the 
midnight  oil  debating  and  considering  these 
proposed  regulations.  It  has  not  been  easy, 
and  the  difficulty  in  resolving  hard  issues  has 
often  confused  or  delayed  certain  tuitions 
with  the  program.  But  this  work  wu  essen- 
tial to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  new  pro- 
gram. I  also  wish  to  point  out,  emphatically, 
that  virtually  every  regiilatlon  that  this 
Agency  has  promulgated  Is  speclfloally  re- 
quired by  statute,  and  is  not  the  product  of 
KPA's  idle  Imagination. 

During  the  past  18  months,  we  all  hare 
learned  a  lesson  or  two.  We  appreciate  now 
more  fully  the  need  to  allow  a  more  lengthy 
transition  period  In  undertaking  these  kinds 
of  wrenching  changes  In  established  program 
operations.  We  also  appreciate  more  deeply 
the  Importance  of  giving  discretion  to  of- 
ficials at  the  working  level,  so  that  within 
general  giildelines  they  can  make  decisions 
that  will  most  appropriately  advance  pollu- 
tion control  in  a  cost-effective  manner  and 
In  harmony  with  common  sense. 

I  am  privileged  to  be  sj>eaklng  today  to 
you  as  a  knowledgeable  audience  of  profes- 
sionals who  have  committed  your  lives  to 
water  pollution  control.  I  share  the  frustra- 
tion you  have  felt  during  the  tmcertaintles 
and  some  of  the  delays  involved  in  this 
transition  phase.  I  know  yo\ir  desire  is  to 
get  on  with  the  Job.  That  is  our  desire  too, 
and  that  is  what  is  happening. 

The  strict  regulatory  permits  that  are  being 
issued  In  large  numbers  nail  down  rtand- 
ards  for  pollution  control  that  Industry 
must — and  will — be  required  to  meet.  Ex- 
panded research  and  planning  are  in  full 
swing.  The  construction  grants  program  is 
moving  ahead.  The  entire  program  Is  pick- 
ing up  speed.  We  have  reached  a  milestone 
on  the  road  to  success  under  the  1973  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  We  have 
virtually  completed  the  shakedown  cruise. 
Though  we  face  dlfflciiltles  ahead,  they  are 
smaller  than  the  difficulties  we  have  over- 
come. 

All  of  this  work  comes  to  bear  on  the  ulti- 
mate question — ^is  pollution  being  abated 
and  is  the  water  getting  cleaner?  This  is 
what  ttie  public  wants  to  know.  This  will  be 
the  final  test  of  our  success. 

We  can  be  enco\iraged  by  scattered  indica- 
tions that  our  water  is  becoming  less  pol- 
luted. But  let's  be  honest  and  acknowledge 
that  any  acttial  improvement  in  water  qual- 
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Ity  today  must  be  credited  to  completion 
of  abatement  efforts  undertaken  before  the 
1972  Act  was  passed.  The  hard  fact  is  that 
abatement  programs  take  time.  This  may  be 
regrettable,  but  It  is  inexorably  true.  As 
professionals  in  the  field  you  and  I  know  that 
well,  though  this  often  is  not  understood  or 
apprecUted  by  the  general  public.  In  a  pro-, 
grsun  of  this  scope  it  takes  a  year  or  two  to 
make  the  plans  and  set  out  the  requirements, 
and  then  it  takee  another  year  or  two  or 
three  for  actual  construction  or  Installation. 
In  sum  it  takes  several  years  before  the  first 
visible  benefits  from  a  law  like  the  1972 
Water  Act  can  be  expected  to  appear.  We 
should  not  apologize  for  these  basic  facta  of 
life,  though  we  can  regret  that  they  are  not 
more  widely  understood. 

The  institutions  of  government  are  under 
fire.  Public  suspicion  abounds  that  govern- 
ment does  not  produce  results.  In  water 
pollution  we  face  an  Immense  challenge  to 
get  the  Job  done.  We  need  not  be  in  panic, 
but  we  must  act  with  an  urgent  determina- 
tion to  make  the  system  work. 

We  labor  under  the  handicap  that  the 
public  has  been  promised  immediate  results, 
and  we  cannot  produce  a  miracle.  We  have 
to  go  one  step  at  a  time.  But  we  are  buoyed 
by  confidence  that  the  objective  of  clean 
water  in  this  country  is  an  achievable  goal. 
Within  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  within  the  entire  national  water  pollu- 
tion control  effort,  we  can  feel  certain  that 
these  past  18  months  have  been  a  most  pro- 
ductive period.  We  have  rolled  up  a  record 
of  Immense  achievement,  and  we  have  made 
unmistakable  progress  toward  our  goal. 

We  are  going  to  need  to  carry  on  the  battle 
against  pollution  for  years  and  years  ahead. 
Pinal  victory  is  not  Just  around  the  comer. 
Strong  public  support  throughout  the  next 
entire  decade  will  be  a  prerequisite  to  real 
success.  Heavy  government  funding  for  the 
construction  grants  program  In  particular 
will  be  required  for  the  next  10  to  IS  years. 
We  therefore  face  a  long  challenge  ahead. 
But  we  can  take  confidence  and  pride  In 
what  has  been  achieved  to  date.  Not  only 
have  we  develc^>ed  the  ground  rules  under 
the  new  Act,  but  we  have  also  kept  the  pro- 
gram moving  ahead  and  gaining  momentum 
aU  the  time.  We  have  established  a  solid 
basis  to  carry  forward  a  program  that  can 
deserve  the  respect  and  support  of  the  pub- 
lic, a  program  that  will  give  the  taxpayers 
their  money's  worth,  and  a  program  that 
will  make  our  water  clean. 


COMMITTEE  REFORM  AMEND- 
MENTS AND  THE  PUBLIC'S  RIGHT 
TO  KNOW 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kcup)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  the  Congress  Is  attempting  to  re- 
establish Its  proper  balance  of  power 
with  the  executive,  and  at  a  time  when 
reform,  openness,  freedom  of  Informa- 
tion, and  full  disclosure  are  attempting 
to  make  their  way  into  the  dally  work- 
ings of  the  Congress,  It  is  deplorable  that 
the  majority  party  has  seen  fit  to  abuse 
each  of  those  goals  by  their  recent  ac- 
tion In  burying  committee  reform. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  distinguished  col- 
league, Mr.  Steelman  of  Texas,  and  I 
have  requested  this  special  order  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  and  to  the  public, 
what  we  believe  has  been  a  breech  of  the 
public  trust. 

On  4he   9th   of    May    the   majority 


party,  on  a  secret  vote,  to  a  secret  cau- 
cus, sent  the  committee  reform  amend- 
ments of  1974,  embodied  to  House  Res- 
olution 988,  to  the  Hansen  committee 
for  further  study,  thereby  sidetracking 
the  fruit  of  the  labor  of  the  Boiling- 
Martto  committee's  14  months  of  work. 
This  incredible  move,  particularly  in 
the  face  of  the  Congress  low  status 
with  the  American  people,  would  repre- 
sent, if  it  were  not  for  Watergate,  one 
of  the  most  serious  breeches  of  the  pub- 
lic trust  by  the  Congress  to  the  past  2 
years.  Fortunately  for  the  majority 
party,  however,  Watergate  does  exist, 
and  it  Is  therefore  counting  on  that  fact 
to  obscure  their  own  astonishing  action. 
The  caucus  flasco  has  drawn  the  harsh 
fire  not  only  of  Republicans,  but  many- 
Democrats  who  participated  in  the  cau- 
cus as  well.  Further,  the  dupllcltous  act 
did  not  go  unchallenged  by  either  Com- 
mon Cause  or  the  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action.  As  Common  Cause  so 
aptly  put  It  to  their  recent  editorial 
memorandum : 

The  action  raises  serious  doubts  about  the 
House  Democrat's  commitment  to  raise  the 
prestige  of  Congress  from  its  current  bot- 
tom-of-tlic-barrel  status  with  the  public. 

I  want  to  toclude  In  the  Record  a  let- 
ter Mr.  STEEHtAN  and  -I  received  from 
Chairman  Oeorge  Bush  expressing  his 
desire  to  see  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  for  a  vote  the  Committee  Reform 
Amendments  of  1974: 

Repubucan  National  CoMicrrm. 

May  22,  1974. 
Hon.  Jack  F.  Kkmp, 
Cannon  House  Offlce  Building, 
Waah-ington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Jack:  Congratulations  on  your  Spe- 
cial Order  of  May  23  demanding  that  the 
Committee  Reform  Amendments  of  1974  be 
brought  to  the  fioor  of  the  House  so  they 
can  be  debated  before  the  American  public. 
For  14  months  the  American  public  has 
waited  for  the  report  of  the  bipartisan  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Committees'  report  on 
committee  reform.  During  this  time,  con- 
fidence in  the  overwhelmingly  Democrat- 
ically controlled  Congress  has  declined  to 
juBt  above  20  per  cent.  Now,  in  a  high-handed 
manner,  the  same  Democrat  leadership  that 
has  been  in  charge  during  this  decline  in 
public  confidence  attempted  to  bury  the  first 
substantive  Congressional  reform  proposal  In 
28  years,  by  means  of  a  secret  vote  in  a  closed 
caucus.  This  move  to  keep  the  merits  of 
the  proposal  fronr  being  debated  publicly 
before  the  American  people  belles  all  the 
speeches  and  press  statements  made  by  the 
Democrats  who  purport  to  stand  for  reform, 
openness,  freedom  of  information,  and  full 
disclosure. 

It  Is  commendable  that  you  and  your  Re- 
pubUcan  colleagues  are  leading  the  fight  to 
open  up  the  effort  of  Congressional  reform 
to  the  American  people.  The  people  have 
long  known  who  is  responsible  for  the  de- 
cline of  the  Legislative  branch.  Now  they 
are  aware  that  the  Republican  Party  is  in 
the  forefront  of  reestablishing  the  balance 
of  powers. 

Yours  very  truly, 

OCOBOK  BT»H. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  com- 
mittee restructuring  amendments  came 
out  of  the  hard  work  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Committees,  a  creation  origi- 
nally suggested  by  Speaker  Albert,  and 
support;ed  by  then  Minority  Leader  Obr- 
ALD  Ford.  The  committee  was  headed  by 
Representative  Richard  Bolling,  Demo- 
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crat  of  Missouri  and  Dave  Martin,  Re- 
publican of  Nebraska.  Other  committee 
members  tocluded  Peter  Prelinghuysen, 
Republican  of  New  Jersey;  Charles  Wio- 
ciNS,  Republican  of  California;  William 
Stiiger,  Republican  of  Wisconsto;  C.  W. 
"Bill"  Young,  Republican  of  Florida; 
Robert  Stephens,  Jr.,  Democrat  of  Geor- 
gia; John  Cttlver,  Democrat  of  Iowa; 
Lloyd  Meeds,  Democrat  of  Washington; 
and  Paitl  S.  Sarbanes,  Democrat  of 
Maryland. 

The  basis  of  the  recommendations  was 
a  draft  proposal  of  our  dlsttogulshed 
colleague,  the  vice  chairman  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Committees,  Dave 
Martin  of  Nebraska. 

But  this  special  order  was  not  taken 
to  point  up  the  strengths  or  shortcom- 
ings of  the  committee  reform  recom- 
mendations as  to  insist  that  the  recom- 
mendations be  brought  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  so  that  we  can  consider  them, 
debate  them,  and  vote  on  them.  After  all, 
we  have  an  obligation  to  see  to  It  that 
we  make  our  actions  visible  to  the  pub- 
lic, so  that  the  public  might  gain  a  new 
insight  and  respect  for;  the  Nation's  leg- 
islature. 

The  delaytog  tactic  of  the  majority, 
sending  the  reform  recommendations  to 
the  Hansen  committee,  is  ajitithetical  to 
the  spirit  of  reform  itself — a  spirit  on 
which  the  majority  prides  itself.  We  have 
seen  again  the  mistakes  that  flow  from 
secret  action  which  prevents  accounta- 
bility of  the  people. 

To  reverse  this  dupllcltous  act,  those 
ol  us  participating  to  this  special  order 
enlist  the  support  of  our  colleagues  for 
House  Resolution  1145,  which  seeks  to 
bring  the  reform  amendments  to  the 
floor  for  debate  and  a  vote: 

RXSOLTTTION 

Retolution,  That  immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  the  House  shall 
resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
988),  a  resolution  to  reform  the  structure, 
jurtallctlon,  and  procedures  of  the  commit- 
tees of  the  Hovise  of  Representatives  by 
amending  rules  X  and  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  resolu- 
Uon  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  three 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Select  Committee  on  Committees, 
the  resolution  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  resolution 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  resolution  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  resolution  and  amendments 
thereto  to  fihal  passage  without  intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  participation 
of  our  colleagues.  Moreover,  we  are  hope- 
ful that  this  is  only  the  first  to  a  series 
of  efforts  to  encourage  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  swiftly  vote  House  Resolution 
988  a  rule. 
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DEMOCRATIC  CAUCUS  BLOCKS 
COMMITTEE  REFORM  AMEND- 
MENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man  from   Texas    (Mr.   Steelman)    is 
recognized  for  60  mtoutes. 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp) 
and  I  have  asked  for  this  time  to  order 
to  give  Members  the  opportunity  to 
speak  out  against  the  intolerable  delay- 
tog  tactics  of  the  Democratic  Caucus  to 
blocktog  Immediate  consideration  of  the 
Committee  Reform  Amendments  of  1974. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  to  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  thg  special  order  taken 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks  ago  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus,  to  a  secret  vote,  post- 
poned the  chance  for  the  first  totemal 
congressional  committee  reform  to  28 
years — reform  that  the  American  public 
has  been  demanding.  Fourteen  months 
of  hard  work  and  compromise  by  a  Bi- 
partisan Select  Committee  on  CcHnmlt- 
tees  had  resulted  to  a  document  of  mini- 
mal, but  necessary,  reforms.  In  one  fell 
swoop,  the  Democrat  Caucus  wiped  out 
these  months  of  effort — putttog  self-to- 
terest  sind  pressure  politics  before  the 
public  good.  No  wonder  the  American 
people  have  hswi  their  confidence  to  gov- 
ernment eroded  to  an  aUtlme  low. 

We  cannot  allow  this  to  stand  with- 
out an  effort  to  get  these  reform  meas- 
ures to  the  floor  for  an  open  and  public 
debate.  Forty-ntoe  of  my  colleagues  have 
jotoed  to  cosponsortog  a  resolution  to 
todicate  to  the  Rules  Committee  that  It 
is  to  the  best  toterest  of  this  body  and 
the  American  public  to  bring  this  matter 
toto  the  open  and  debate  Its  merits  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  and  I  hope  we 
can  soon  see  this  much-needed  com- 
mittee reform  enacted. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
stild  tjiat  nothing  Is  certain  in  life  except 
change.  I  would  like  to  modify  that  state- 
ment. Apparently  nothtog  to  life  Is  cer- 
tain but  change — unless  it  is  the  resist- 
emce  of  the  Democrat  leadership  to  It. 

It  is  regrettable — and  it  will  be  inde- 
fensible before  the  American  people — 
that  the  bipartisan,  progressive  piece  of 
legislation  reported  out  unanimously  by 
the  Boiling-Martin  committee  has  been 
shimted  aside.  The  ax;tlon  taken  by  the 
majority  caucus  on  May  9  was,  to  my 
judgment,  an  tocredlble  miscarriage  of 
letulership  on  the  part  of  the  Democrats. 

The  Bolllng-Martto  recommendations 
were  brought  about  through  a  bipartisan 
special  committee-directed  by  this  Con- 
gress to  study  the  conunlttee  system, 
probe  weaknesses,  and  make  proposals 
for  constructive  change.  The  five  Repub- 
licans and  five  Democrats  assigned  to 
this  task  worked  very  hard  and  directed 
an  extensive  and  thorough  review  by  the 
bipartisan  staff.  The  recommendations 
were  made  only  after  totenslve  research 
and  study  of  just  how  Congress  is  fimc- 
tlonlng  and  how  the  committee  structure 
could  be  changed  to  operate  more  effec- 
tively. 

It  is  regrettable  that  shallow,  partisan 
action  was  taken  on  this  wide — sweeptog 
proposal.  Petty  politics  has  brushed  aside 
the  opportunity  for  this  Congress  to  make 
a  historical  record  of  progress.  It  is  lit- 
tle wonder  that  70  percent  of  those  ques- 
tioned to  a  recent  poll  said  they  thought 


Congress  was  dotog  a  bad  job.  The  recent 
example  of  the  Bolllng-Martto  proposal 
bears  out  their  estimation. 

Change  can  only  be  made  by  those  with 
open  minds  who  are  willing  to  search  for 
better  ways.  As  public  servants,  we  owe 
those  who  sent  us  here  that  ktod  of 
thinking.  We  owe  them  our  efforts  to  up- 
grade Congress  and  make  it  more  efficient 
to  serve  them  better. 
Jeremy  Bentham  once  wrote: 
It  is  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber which  is  the  measure  of  right  and  wrong. 

The  Bolltog  action  taken  by  the  Dem- 
ocrats on  the  Bolllng-Martto  proposal 
was  wrong. 

It  is  ironic  that  the.  majority  party, 
which  claims  stridently  that  it  is  the 
party  of  change  and  progress,  should  be 
the  perpetrator  of  this  monumental  case 
of  reactionary  timidity.  The  American 
people,  I  am  sure,  will  recognize  that 
much  of  their  claim  to  the  progressive 
label  is  only  rhetoric.  They  have  been 
tried  in  the  breach,  and  found  wanttog. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
earlier  this  month  the  Democratic  Cau- 
cus succeeded  to  dragging  Congress  back 
toto  the  nineteenth  century. 

Let  us  call  a  spade  a  spade.  The  caucus 
decided  to  bury  committee  reform;  a 
mere  30  percent  of  the  entire  member- 
ship of  this  House  decided  for  the  other 
70  percent  that  committee  reform  was 
not  to  be  debated  by  this  body.  What 
makes  this  tragically  ironic  is  that  many 
of  these  same  members  are  attacktog  the 
President  for  his  stealth  and  lack  of 
openness,  but  see  no  reason  to  deal  with 
reform  proposals  openly. 

What  is  doubly  dlsappotottog  about 
the  action  of  the  Democratic  Caucus  Is 
that  the  reforms  proposed  by  the  Bolltog- 
Martto  committee  are  relatively  modest. 

The  report  is  more  noteworthy  for 
what  it  neglected  to  do  than  for  what  It 
actually  did.  The  report  failed  to  address 
Itself  to  the  serious  problems — such  as 
strict  adherence  to  the  rule  of  germane- 
ness, vote  trading,  and  other  essential 
procedural  reforms.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
there  are  44  rules  of  the  House,  and  the 
select  committee  was  formulated  to  deal 
with  only  two — rules  X  and  ^. 

Reform  of  the  other  42  rules  is  also 
long  overdue,  and  should  be  considered 
by  this  Congress  as  well. 

But  even  the  modest  proposals  of  the 
Boiling-Martin  committee  have  been 
torpedoed  by  the  Democratic  Caucus,  to 
secrecy  behind  closed  doors.  No  one  can 
even  tell  who  favored  and  who  opposed 
reform.  This  action  wiped  out  a  year  of 
hard  work  by  a  distinguished  bipartj^n 
committee,  and- is  scarcely  representa- 
tive of  the  Congress  of  the  United  Sta;tes. 

Personally,  I  feel  a  number  of  amend- 
ments are  necessary,  but  to  have  the  pro- 
posals disposed  of  by  such  a  high-hand?d, 
arrogant  process  is  a  throwback  to  19th 
century  politics. 

If  there  are  defects  in  the  suggested  re- 
forms, then  the  select  committee's  rec- 
ommendations should  be  presented  to  the 
full  House,  amended,  and  voted  upon. 
with  the  votes  open  to  public  scruttay  and 
comment. 

There  have  been  many  years  of  clamor 
for  fundamental  reform  of  the  House, 
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and  yet,  after  a  year  of  work,  the  whole 
Issue  has  been  swept  under  the  carpet. 
This  Is  wrong.  It  is  Ill-considered  and 
a  blot  on  the  reputation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

So  I  join  my  colleagues  in  requesting 
the  Rules  Conunittee  act  to  bring  the 
committee  recommendations  to  the  floor. 
This  Is  the  only  way  to  resolve  the  situ- 
ation, the  right  thing  to  do,  both  for  us, 
and  for  those  who  elected  us. 

Mr.  REQUIiA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
tlmnk  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Goldwatxs 
and  Mr.  Stkelman  for  taking  this  special 
order  so  that  those  ctf  us  who  are  inter- 
ested In  working  toward  improvement 
of  the  legislative  process  and  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  credibility  of  this  body  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public  can  publicly  take 
acticm  in  support  of  our  avowed  inten- 
tion to  move  this  body  toward  open  gov- 
ernment and  procedural  efficiency. 

I  cosponsored  this  resolution  to  move 
the  Select  Committee  on  Committee's  re- 
.  port  regarding  congressional  reform  to 
the  House  floor  for  debate  and  decision. 
As  we  are  all  aware,  the  House  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  voted  111  to  95  to  send  the 
reform  proposal  to  a  caucus  subcommit- 
tee greatly  diminishing  the  possibility  of 
committee  overhaul  this  Congress. 

Since  the  last  major  committee  reor- 
ganization shortly  after  World  War  n, 
the  problems  facing  the  Nation  have 
changed  markedly.  The  old  committee 
structure  simply  Is  not  equipped  to  deal 
with  current  needs.  For  example,  as  many 
as  17  different  committees  have  Jurisdic- 
tion over  sane  aspect  of  the  energy  situ- 
ation. The  Boiling-Martin  resolution,  a 
product  of  over  1  year's  diligent  work, 
has  been  strongly  endorsed  by  both  House 
Republicans  and  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship. The  action  of  the  Democrat  Caucus 
Is  probably  one  of  the  greatest  setbacks 
of  the  93d  Congress.  And  the  dangers 
and  potential  delays  flowing  from  that 
action  may  work  to  postpone  the  valu- 
able congressional  budget  reform  which 
has  recently  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

During  this  time  of  splrallng  Inflation 
and  of  waning  credibility  in  our  gov- 
ernmental institution,  the  Congress 
cannot  afford — the  Nation  cannot  afford 
to  wait  for  action.  Just  as  inflation  makes 
the  creation  of  the  House  passed  budget 
committee  vitally  Important,  the  need 
for  legislative  leadership  makes  it  im- 
perative that  Congress  "bite  the  bullet" 
and  reform  Its  committee  structure. 

The  following  editorial  published  on 
May  20  clearly  sets  forth  tlie  oplnloQ  of 
the  Canton  Repository,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing papers  In  the  16th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio: 

HoTJBB  Catjcps  Dmtps  Rxtokm 
Behind  <H06ed  doors,  the  Hoiiae  Democratic 
Caucus  has  taken,  a  step  that  vlrtuall/  as- 
stires  the  death   of  proposed  congreasional 
commtltee  reform  this  session. 

Democrats  voted  to  send  the  reaolutlon 
to  a  subcommittee  which  means  It  will  be 
thoroughly  gutted  or  merely  left  to  die  on 
the  vine  for  lack  of  action. 

To  be  sure  this  ts  a  controversial  proposal 
with  Its  share  of  urarts  along  with  beauty 
marks.  But  It  represents  a  solid  effort  to 


bring  about  needed  committee  structure  re- 
form In  the  overall  attempt  to  shape  a  more 
effective  congressional  action  process. 

lAbor  lobbyists,  business  Interests  and 
some  Democrat  Uberals — who  want  action 
postponed  until  next  session  when  they  think 
their  ranks  wUl  be  swelled  and  they  will  have 
more  clout — all  opposed  the  resolution. 

Representative  Richaso  Bolumo.  Democrat 
of  Mlssoinrl,  headed  the  bipartisan  panel 
which  worked  13  months  to  draft  the  com- 
mittee reorganization  plan  and  called<^lt  a 
badly  needed  program  for  an  outmoded  and 
InelBclent  Institution. 

The  plan  had  the  support  of  mimy  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  saw  It  not  only  as  a 
method  for  Improving  the  operations  of  the 
legislative  body,  but  also  as  a  means 
of  reestablishing  public  credlbUlty  In 
Congress. 

In  his  respoi^se  to  the  Secret  Democrat 
caucus  vote.  Representative  Ralph  Bxorrut, 
Republican  Navarre,  said: 

"In  recent  years  Congress  has  made  con- 
siderable progress  toward  making  its  opera- 
tions more  open.  I  have  often  called  for  and 
worked  for  "open  government."  In  my  mind 
that  means  open  committee  meetings,  re- 
corded votes  and  other  ways  to  assure  public 
scrutiny  and  participation.  The  fact  that 
this  setback  to  congressional  reform  oc- 
curred In  a  closed-docr  party  caucus  *t"1  by 
secret  ballot  demonstrates  the  lack  of  com- 
mitment for  true  congressional  reform  by 
those  present." 

Powerful  committee  chairmen  lobbied 
against  the  proposal  because  they  did  not 
want  to  lose  Jurisdiction  over  some  areas  or 
be  limited  to  serving  on  a  single  major  com- 
mittee. 

Some  criticism  was  aimed  at  Representa- 
tive BoLLiKo  for  not  proposing  changes  for 
the  Rules  Committee  of  which  he  Is  a  mem- 
ber. There  Is  some  merit  m  the  position  that 
changes  are  In  order  for  the  Rules  Committee 
because  of  the  way  it  effectively  blocks  legis- 
lation from  the  House  floor.  But  this  could 
have  been  thrashed  out  when  the  proposal 
was  presented  to  the  full  House  for  a  vote. 
Amendments  could  have  been  attached  at 
that  time. 

As  It  now  stands,  the  fuU  House  will  not 
even  get  a  chance  to  vote  for  or  against  the 
proposal. 

Is  this  the  way  the  House  Is  going  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  job  of  restoring  public  con- 
fidence In  the  legislative  process? 

B«r.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
a  year  ago.  this  body  assigned  10  of  its 
Members  the  task  of  working  out  ways 
to  streamline  our  committee  system. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  Mr. 
Boixaro  and  Mr.  Martin,  the  committee 
has  done  its  Job — and  done  a  good  Job, 
I  might  add. 

Now  It  looks  as  if  their  work  was  Just 
an  exercise  In  futility.  Instead  of  sending 
the  proposals  to  the  House  for  considera- 
tion, the  Democratic  Caucus  has  taken  it 
upon  itself  to  send  them  to  a  Review 
Committee  and  directed  majority  mem- 
bers of  the  Rules  Committee  to  delay  ac- 
tion until  the  review  is  completed  in 
July. 

This  is  a  thinly  disguised  effort  to  kill 
the  measure.  Not  only  is  the  task  force 
stacked  with  reform  opponents  but  the 
July  deadline  Is  perfectly  timed  to  make 
action  by  the  House  difficult  If  not  im- 
possible this  session. 

By  the  time  the  review  Is  finished.  It 
will  be  time  for  the  August  recess.  After 
that,  we  will  most  probably  be  deeply 


engaged  in  finishng  other  business  aad 
by  then  it  will  be  election  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  object  to  tfaese 
delaying  tactics  and  urge  members  of 
the  Rules  Committee  to  take  up  the  re- 
form  amendments  immediately.^. 

It  has  been  28  years  since  the  com- 
mittee  structure  was  last  overhauled  and 
heaven  knows  it  needs  it  now.  The  sy». 
tem  is  unwieldy  and  has  rendered  Con- 
gress less  able  to  respond  quickly  and  ef- 
fectively to  national  problems. 

As  a  result,  our  image  has  fallen  to  a 
new  low  in  the  public  eye  and  it  Is  no 
wonder.  The  source  of  opposition  to  com- 
mittee reform  is  no  secret.  The  proposed 
changes  would  not  only  reduce  the  power 
held  by  a  few  committee  and  subcommit- 
tee chairmen  but  would  also  break  up 
some  cozy  relationships  between  lobby- 
Ists  and  various  committee  members. 

This  legislation  is  important  to  all  of 
Members  of  Congress,  not  Just  one  party 
Each  of  us  has  a  right  to  expect  that  at 
the  very  least,  we  wiU  be  given  a  chance 
to  debate  its  merits  on  the  floor.  If  it  is 
to  be  passed  or  defeated,  it  should  be 
done  in  public  where  the  vote  of  each 
Member  can  be  recorded  and  not  in  a 
secret  caucus  meeting. 

Mr.  BAPALIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
hear  cries  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  as  to 
the  Incompetence  of  the  President.  Mem- 
bers point  authoritatively  to  national 
polls  which  show  the  President's  popu- 
larity among  citizens  at  30  and  35  per- 
cent. Prom  this,  they  determine  that  the 
Nation  feels  the  President  should  be  im- 
peached and  removed  from  office. 

Interestingly  enough,  however,  these 
same  polls  show  that  only  21  percent  of 
the  people  in  this  Nation  feel  that  the 
Congress  Is  doing  a  good  Job— 21  percent. 
Following  the  same  line  of  logic  pre- 
sented by  these  Members  regarding  the 
President,  should  this  not  prove  conclu- 
sively that  the  Congress  is  no  longer 
capable  of  handling  its  responsibilities. 
It  seems,  however,  that  some  Members 
have  been  able  to  sweep  this  logic  aside. 
They  feel  they  can  condemn  the  Presi- 
dent from  now  till  doomsday,  however, 
they  could  never — I  repeat,  never— ask 
for  any  changes  from  the  Congress. 

In  my  mind,  it  would  seem  that  strong 
action  from  the  Congress  is  now  neces- 
sary to  make  it  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  Americans  everywhere.  Since 
the  committee  system  is  the  very  back- 
bone of  our  congressional  system,  It 
would  seem  that  this  Is  the  logical  place 
to  begin. 

And  we  did  begin  there.  Early  last  year, 
the  House  authorized  a  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Committees  and  charged  it  with 
the  responsibility  to  completely  review 
the  committee  system  in  the  House  and 
come  up  with  a  comprehensive  plan  to 
revtmip  our  committees. 

The  bipartisan  committee,  chaired  bT 
Mr.  BoLLiNO,  of  Missouri,  did  Just  this. 

The  Bollliig  report,  as  issued  to  each 
Member  of  Congress,  was  the  result  of 
hours  of  testimony  from  House  Memben, 
academic  witnesses  and  scores  of  outslds 
interest  groups.  While  It  was  not  with- 
out its  faults.  It  presented  the  first  ap- 
proach to  committee  reform  offered  to 
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the  House  in  28  years.  As  we  know  all 
too  well,  the  past  28  years  have  resulted 
in  many,  many  changes  in  oiu-  coimtry 
and  its  priorities.  We  are  now  trying  to 
resolve  the  many  complex  problems  fac- 
ing our  country  by  working  through  com- 
mittees that  have  overlapping  Jurisdic- 
tions, too  many  important  responsibili- 
ties to  be  handled  effectively,  or  simply 
outmoded  responsibilities. 

Change  is  desperately  needed  and  it  is 
my  feeling  that  the  vast  majority  of 
Members  of  the  House  were  in  strong 
support  of  the  thrust  of  the  Boiling  com- 
mittee. 

However,  it  did  step  on  several  toes. 
Committee  jurisdictions  were  changed, 
chalrman^ips  were  Jeopardized,  tenures 
threatened. 

Hopefully,  however.  Members  would  be 
able  to  place  their  own  feelings  aside  and 
act  expeditiously  on  a  proposal  which 
would  surely  benefit  the  entire  Nation. 
Unfortunately,  this  was  not  the  case. 

As  we  know,  all  too  well,  the  House 
Democratic  Caucus  voted  to  have  fur- 
ther study  done  on  this  tight,  well-writ- 
ten report,  and  bring  it  back,  with  addi- 
tional changes,  for  review  in  July. 

Not  only  was  the  report  shelved,  it  was 
done  on  a  secret  vote.  Seemingly,  this  is 
against  all  the  principles  of  a  party 
which  professes  to  be  for  the  people. 
However,  the  fact  remains  that  this  was 
the  path  chosen. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Review  Act,  there 
Is  no  other  proposal  before  the  House 
today  which  is  more  important  for  the 
future  of  the  Congress  and  the  Nation. 
And,  right  now,  it  Is  pigeonholed  in  a 
review  committee,  which,  undoubtedly, 
will  come  up  with  new  provisions,  pro- 
visions which  will  have  the  effect  of 
negating  the  dynamic  changes  sought 
by  the  Boiling  committee. 

It  is  my  strong  hope  that  the  Re- 
publicans in  the  House  can  Join  with  the 
Democrats  who  have  voiced  approval  of 
the  Boiling  report  and  loose  this  vital 
legislation  from  the  Review  Committee 
and  bring  it  to  the  floor  for  the  open 
consideration  it  deserves.  If  my  calcu- 
lations are  correct,  almost  two -thirds  of 
the  House  Members  are  in  support  of 
this  vital  proposal. 

Action  of  this  type  is  the  only  way 
the  Congress  is  going  to  be  able  to  start 
the  long  road  back  to  winning  the  ap- 
proval of  the  people  we  are  here  to 
represent.  And  that  is  what  we  must 
remember,  we  are  here  to  represent  our 
constituents,  not  to  promote  or  protect 
our  own  power.  It  is  an  attitude  that  has 
prevailed  all  too  long — changes  must  be 
made. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  In  re- 
questing the  Rules  Committee  to  act  ex- 
P«ditio^Kr  on  the  Boiling  report.  The 
Rules  CBaunittee  does  have  the  power 
to  loose  the  report  from  the  Review 
Committee  and  this  must  be  done  if  we 
»re  to  ever  bring  the  original  proposal 
to  the  floor  for  consideration.  It  is  a 
vital  step,  one  that  must  be  taken  be- 
lore  it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  secret  back- 
room tactics  must  not  be  allowed  to  kill 


proposed  reforms  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives committee  system. 

House  Resolution  988  is  the  product  of 
14  months  hard  work  by  a  very  able  bi- 
partisan committee,  whose  chairman  was 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bol- 
LiNG)  and  whose  vice  chairman  was  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Martin)  . 

This  resolution  offers  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  modernize  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives committee  structxue  in  28 
ways.  We  cannot  pass  up  this  oppor- 
tunity. 

If  Members  oppose  any  reform  of  com- 
mittees, they  should  have  the  courage  to 
oppose  them  openly.  If  some  alterations 
should  be  made  in  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  select  conunittee,  let  us  make 
them  openly. 

We  must  have  open,  public  debate  on 
this  issue.  We  must  have  a  record  vote 
on  this  reform  measure. 

If  these  proposed  reforms  are  kiUed 
because  of  a  secret  vote  in  a  closed  party 
caucus,  the  American  public  will  not 
easily  forgive  this  backsliding  into  old- 
fashioned  bossism.  There  are  those  of  us 
in  this  body  who  will  keep  the  public 
reminded  if  these  measures  are  swept 
under  the  rug  by  secret  action  in  a 
smoke-filled  room. 

Surely  the  majority  in  this  body  is 
aware  that  Congress  has  sunken  to  the 
lowest  public  esteem  in  history.  Surely 
the  majority  in  tWs  body  wants  to  im- 
prove— ^not  destroy — the  regard  in  which 
it  is  held  by  the  public. 

The  House  of  Representatives  will  not 
deserve  approvsd  of  the  public  imless  it 
engages  In  open  debate  and  a  record  vote 
on  proposed  committee  reforms. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  Join  In  this  spe- 
cial order  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Kimp)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Stselman)  on  the  Com- 
mittee Reform  Amendments  of  1974.  I 
think  it  is  most  regrettable  that  we  must 
bring  this  matter  to  the  floor  today  im- 
der  a  specisd  order  rather  than  am  open 
iiile,  for  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world, 
in  my  opinion,  why  this  body  should  not 
today  be  fully  debating  and  acting  on 
House  Resolution  988  as  reported  by  our 
bipartisan  Select  Committee  on  Com- 
mittees. 

It  is  especially  ironic  that  this  reform 
proposal  has  been  sidetracked  by  a  Dem- 
ocratic caucus  rule  which  was  ostensibly 
designed  to  open  up  the  House  and  make 
it  more  democratic.  Instead,  this  rule  has 
been  twisted  and  misused  for  the  pur- 
pose of  killing  reform  and  preventing  the 
free  operation  of  our  democratic  proc- 
esses. In  short,  the  democratic  caucus, 
in  consigning  this  reform  proposal  to  the 
graveyard  of  a  task  force  study,  has  made 
a  mockery  of  the  word  "democratic." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  wish,  by  my 
statement  today,  to  condemn  all  Demo- 
crats In  this  body  for  the  action  of  the 
caucus,  because  the  fact  Is  that  this  re- 
form was  reported  unanimously  by  the 
select  committee  which  Is  comprised  of 
five  Democrats  and  five  Republicans. 
And  furthermore,  while  111  House  Dem- 
ocrats voted  to  sidetrack  this  reform  in 
caucus,    another    95    Democrats    voted 


against  such  action.  And,  it  should  fur- 
ther be  observed  that  those  111  do  not 
even  constitute  a  majority  of  the  full 
Democratic  Caucus  of  247  Members. 

While  I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  expert 
on  the  rules  of  the  House  Democratic 
caucus,  it  is  my  understanding  that  cau- 
cus members  cannot  be  boimd  except  by 
a  two-thirds  vote,  and  even  then  they 
caimot  be  boimd  if  they  have  made  a 
previous  commitment  to  their  cotistitu- 
ents  on  a  particular  issue.  I  would  assume 
that  this  applies  to  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  Rules  Committee  who  Uie 
caucus  presimied  to  instruct  to  take  no 
action  pending  the  further  disposition  of 
the  resolution  in  caucus. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  reason,  Mr. 
Speaker,  why  this  matter  could  not  or 
should  not  be  acted  upon  in  the  Rules 
Committee  next  week  and  brought  to  the 
fl(Mr  under  an  open  rule.  If  a  majority 
of  the  House  is  not  interested  in  moving 
on  this  reform,  let  them  so  indicate  by 
voting  against  a  rule  on  a  recorded  vote. 
rather  than  torpedoing  this  resolution  in 
caucus  by  secret  ballot. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  clearly  ccane 
to  end  this  charade  of  further  studying 
the  conunittee  reform  proposal.  The  se- 
lect conunittee  did  a  most  thorough  job 
in  that  respect;  as  the  committee  report 
Indicates,  the  committee  interviewed  nu- 
merous Members  and  staff  persoimel,  en- 
gaged in  extensive  staff  research  projects, 
contracted  numerous  special  studies  with 
consultants,  and  conducted  three  sets  of 
hearliigs  over  37  days  involving  107  wit- 
nesses, filling  some  1.765  pages  of  record. 
Further  study  is  not  what  is  called  for; 
the  time  has  come  to  take  action.  As  I 
mentioned  in  a  previous  statement  on  the 
caucus  action: 

The  Democratic  caucus  cannot  deceive  the 
American  people  with  this  fancy  bit  of  foot- 
work, because  no  matter  how  you  look  at  It. 
they're  doing  the  anti-reform  shuffie — that's 
two-foot-dragging  sldestepts  followed  by  four 
steps  backward. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  a  lot  of 
hlghsoundlng  rhetoric  in  this  Congress, 
especially  from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
about  restoring  our  system  of  checks  and 
balances  by  rejuvenating  the  Congress, 
by  reasserting  our  constitutional  prerog- 
atives. We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about 
the  need  to  reform  our  structure  and  pro- 
cedures, to  modernize  and  update  our  ar- 
chaic ways  of  doing  things.  But  talk  is 
cheap,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  it  has  not  done 
anything  to  improve  our  public  approval 
rating  which  now  stsinds  at  21  percent, 
even  lower  than  that  of  the  President. 
We  have  made  some  hopeful  begirmings 
in  this  direction  by  opening  committee 
meetings  more,  by  enacting  war  powers 
legislation,  and  budget  reform  proce- 
dures, but  much  remains  to  be  done,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  restructuring  our 
ancient  committee  system  with  its  con- 
fused and  duplicative  jurisdictional  lines. 
We  also  need  to  Improve  our  oversight  re- 
sponsibilities, and  increase  minority  com- 
mittee staffing.  These  things  are  provided 
for  in  House  Resolution  988.  and  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  move  now  on  these  re- 
forms so  that  they  can  be  implemented 
with  the  beginning  of  the  94th  Coi\gress 
next  January. 
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In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  Is 
arguing  that  House  Resolution  988  Is  per- 
fect, and  there  certainly  should  be  op- 
portunity for  floor  amendments  to  Im- 
prove upon  It.  But,  to  use  a  well-worn 
phrase,  "let  the  House  work  Its  will"  on 
this  Important  reform  and  put  an  end 
now  to  permitting  a  minority  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic caucTis  or  a  handful  of  antlreform 
task  force  members  to  thwart  the  will  of 
the  House.  I  urge  my  fair-minded  and 
reform-mtnded  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  Join  with  us  today  In  urg- 
ing early  action  on  this  historic  oppor- 
tunity to  put  our  House  in  order. 

Mr.  MATHIA8  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  strongly  disagree  with  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  Democratic  Caucus 
to  defer  action  and  move  to  the  back 
burner  any  future  consideration  of  the 
comprehensive  House  committee  reform 
proposal.  If  that  caucus  and  especially 
the  liberal  members  of  the  caucus  had 
any  real  Interest  in  seeing  these  reforms 
approved  this  year,  they  would  have 
voted  to  permit  the  legislation  to  be 
Immediately  considered  by  the  Members 
of  the  House. 

The  action  taken  by  the  Democratic 
Cauc\js  has  the  effect  of  preventing  the 
Committee  Reform  Amendments  of  1974, 
House  Resolution  988,  from  being 
brought  to  the  House  for  consideration 
until  the  plan  has  been  restudled  by  a 
caucus  task  force.  This  means,  in  effect, 
that  the  committee  reform  bill  will  prob- 
ably be  killed  for  the  rest  of  this  legisla- 
tive year  because  a  majority  of  the  lead- 
ing opponents  of  the  measure  serve  on 
that  task  force. 

When  the  public  Image  of  Congress  Is 
at  an  all-time  low  and  there  Is  such  a 
need  for  congressional  reform,  I  cannot 
understand  why  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress would  Intentionally  block  a  well- 
conceived  and  urgently  needed  plan  to 
put  the  House  back  In  order. 

Under  the  capable  bipartisan  leader- 
ship of  Congressman  Richard  Boixmc 
and  Congressman  Dave  Martin,  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Conmilttees  has  pre- 
pared a  plan  to  overhaul  the  House  com- 
mittee system  and  procedures.  I  endorse 
this  reorganization  of  the  House  because 
we  need  to  make  every  effort  to  enable 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  be  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  Nation. 
Among  other  things,  this  plan  would 
provide  for  a  much  closer  watch  by  Con- 
gress on  Federal  programs,  which  we 
approve  and  finance  and  whether  or  not 
they  are  working  In  the  manner  designed 
by  the  Congress.  Basically,  the  reforms 
would  simplify  the  committee  structure 
by  abolishing  some  committees  and 
transferring  and  focusing  important 
areas  of  Jurisdiction  to  others.  The  re- 
forms would  strengthen  committee  staf- 
fing, improve  committee  oversight  func- 
tions. Increase  the  quality  of  information 
available  to  Members  of  Congress,  and 
provide  a  continuing  study  of  committee 
jurisdiction. 

The  reform  package  would  break  the 
stronghold  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee holds  over  vast  amounts  of  legis- 
lation. The  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee would  be  free  from  consideration 
of  campaign  legislation.  That  committee 


has  been  totally  Ineffective  in  reporting 
campaign  reform  legislation  to  the 
House.  Even  though  in  the  last  year  the 
Senate  passed  and  sent  to  the  House  two 
major  bills  to  limit  campaign  contribu- 
tions smd  spending,  the  committee  is  still 
sitting  on  both  bills. 

This  reform  legislation  Is  one  of  the 
most  Important  measures  to  come  before 
the  House  this  year  and  I  can  see  no  rea- 
son why  it  should  not  at  least  be  offered 
for  consideration  and  I  urge  approval. 
If  the  House  is  to  effectively  deal  with 
the  Important  Issues  of  inflation,  energy, 
health,  foreign  affairs,  as  well  as  the 
many  other  domestic  needs,  the  House 
committee  structure  must  be  Improved. 
The  House  has  not  been  reorganized 
since  1946  and  I,  for  one,  think  the  time 
has  come  to  take  the  necessary  action 
now,  without  any  further  delays. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  be- 
sieged daily  by  numerous  calls  for  re- 
form— reform  of  everytiiing  from  taxes 
to  welfare  to  campaign  spending.  And 
although  we  are  progressing  well  in 
many  of  these  areas.  Congress  now  has 
a  unique  opportmilty  to  make  substantial 
improvements  in  an  area  equally  as  vital 
as  any  of  these  to  the  health  of  our 
Grovemment. 

I  was  extremely  disappointed  by  the 
recent  move  by  my  colleagues  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  aisle,  which  may 
have  killed  all  hope  for  effective  reform 
of  the  committee  system  of  this  body — 
a  system  that  has  lain  stagnant  for  some 
28  years.  ITiat  this  move  was  accom- 
plished by  means  of  a  secret  vote  casts 
even  darker  doubts  upon  the  opposition 
party's  image  as  the  party  of  progress 
and  reform. 

Congress  is  in  desperate  need  of  com- 
mittee reform.  Our  archaic  system  is  no 
longer  effective  in  dealing  with  many  of 
today's  most  pressing  problems.  Addi- 
tionally. In  the  past  few  years,  the  Im- 
balance of  power  between  the  executive 
and  the  legislative  branches  of  our  Gov- 
ernment has  further  contributed  to  the 
need  for  sweeping  reforms. 

Although  the  report  of  the  Boiling- 
Martin  committee  may  not  have  resolved 
all  the  problems  posed  by  the  Issue  of 
committee  reform,  I  feel  the  Issue  de- 
serves a  more  complete  discussion  of  Its 
merits  by  the  full  House. 

It  is  Imperative  in  this  election  year 
that  the  public  be  allowed  to  see  how 
each  Member  of  this  body  stands  on 
this  issue.  But,  this  cannot  be  done  if 
delajrlng  tactics  such  as  those  we  re- 
cently witnessed  are  allowed  to  continue. 
The  time  for  effective  reform  is  long 
past.  Many  of  the  proposed  changes  are 
needed.  This  will  not  happen,  however, 
until  we  get  Hou.se  Resolution  988  out 
from  behind  the  closed  doors  of  secrecy 
and  onto  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
my  distinguished  colleagues  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Kemp)  and  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Steelman)  for  their  Initiative  In  obtain- 
ing this  special  order  enabling  Members 
to  discuss  this  regrettable  situation,  and 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for  their 
honoring  me  by  their  invitation  to  x>6x- 
tidpate. 
After  14  months  of  hard  work  and 


compromise,  the  bipartisan  House  Com- 
mittee on  Committees,  chaired  by  tbt 
able  Congressman  from  Missouri  (Mr 
BoLLiNG),  reported  House  Resolution 
988,  a  resolution  to  reform  the  structuit, 
jurisdiction,  and  procedures  of  the  com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Eunendlng  rules  X  and  XI  of  the  House 
Rules.  This  resolution  contains  minimal 
but  necessary  reforms.  This  reform 
measure  is  the  first  chance  for  Internal 
congressional  committee  reform  in  28 
years,  and  provides  several  urgently 
needed  reforms  long  sought  by  the  Amer- 
ican public. 

I  am  sure  that  many  others  of  thii 
House,  as  well  as  the  public  at  large, 
were  as  dismayed  as  was  I  by  the  action 
of  the  Democratic  caucus  of  the  House 
2  weeks  ago,  when  it,  by  a  single  party's 
secret  vote  In  a  closed  caucus,  attempted 
to  bury  this  very  Important  reform  legis- 
lation by  recommitting  it  to  one  of  the 
Democratic  caucus  committees.  This  ac- 
tion indefinitely  postponed  any  aonsld^ 
eratlon  of  these  important  reforms  bj 
the  House.  In  one  fell  swoop,  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  attempted  to  wipe  out  those 
long  months  of  effort  by  the  Boiling  com- 
mittee. This  maneuver  is  clearly  a  delay- 
ing tactic,  cynically  designed  to  UH 
House  Resolution  988,  and  cannot  be 
considered  to  be  anything  but  a  case  of 
putting  self-interest  and  pressure  politics 
before  the  public  good.  This  duplicity  Is 
doubly  dismasting  when  practiced  by  a 
political  party  which  has  tried  to  paint 
Itself  as  the  progressive,  reform  party  of 
the  Congress. 

Surely  those  who  purport  to  flght  for 
freedom  of  Information,  open  meetings, 
and  full  disclosure  by  others  should  make 
every  endeavor  to  piu^ue  the  spirit  of 
those  reforms  themselves. 

No  matter  what  their  party,  those  sin- 
cerely interested  in  reforms  surely  will 
Join  in  challenging  this  attempt  to  bury 
this  important  reform  legislation  and 
In  bringing  these  reform  measures  to  the 
House  floor  for  open  and  public  debate, 
for  amendment  where  appropriate,  and 
for  enactment  into  the  House  Rules. 

The  Boiling  committee's  reform  rec- 
ommendations, embodied  In  House 
Resolution  988,  offer  hope  for  reform  and 
a  resurgence  of  public  confidence  in  this 
body.  The  secret  vote  in  the  closed 
Democratic  Caucus  cannot  help  but  said 
public  confidence  in  Congress  and  In 
Government  to  greater  lows.  We  may 
still  curb  this  deterioration  of  public  con- 
fidence by  acting  quickly  to  bring  the 
committee  reform  resolution  to  the 
House  fioor  for  debate  of  Its  merits  in  the 
full  view  of  all,  and  for  recording  of  the 
position  of  Members  of  the  House. 

It  was  to  this  end  that  I  Joined  yes- 
terday, May  22,  In  the  Introduction  of 
House  Resolution  1144.  This  resolution 
was  cosponsored,  with  Its  cwnponlon 
House  Resolution  1145.  by  some  40  Mem- 
bers of  this  House.  Immediately  upon 
adoption  of  this  resolution,  the  House 
would  consider  the  Boiling  committee's 
reform  proposal.  House  Resolution  988. 
and  would  publicly  debate  its  merits.  TJn- 
llke  a  motlcm  to  discharge  House  Resolu- 
tion 1144  would  allow  amendments  to 
House  Resolution  988  to  be  considered 
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and  adopted.  I  submit  that  this  resolu- 
tion is  entirely  reasonable  and  would 
urge  the  House  Rules  Committee  to  re- 
port House  Resolution  1144  without  delay 
80  that  the  House  may  be  allowed  to  con- 
sider, amend,  and  approve  this  important 
committee  reform  legislation. 

The  reforms  proposed  by  the  Boiling 
committee  include  measures  designed  to 
streamline  the  committee  system  of  the 
House.  House  Resolution  988  would  cut 
down  on  the  total  niunber  of  committees 
and  would  centralize  similjpir  or  duplicate 
responsibilities.  It  would  Insure  that  each 
Member  would  be  assigned  to  a  major 
committee  with  responsibility  over  legis- 
lation and  would  permit  him  to  serve  on 
only  that  one  major  committee.  It  would 
eliminate  proxy  voting  by  Members  in 
committees  and  subcommittees,  thus  en- 
couraging increased  attendance  at  hear- 
ings and  committee  meetings.  I  have  long 
cosponsored  and  urged  action  on  resolu- 
tions for  the  establishment  of  a  Commit- 
tee on  Environment,  and  I  am  glad  the 
Boiling  committee  has  proposed  con- 
solidating jurisdiction  over  energy  and 
environment,  now  located  in  several  dif- 
ferent committees  and  subcommittees, 
into  a  Committee  on  Energy  and  En- 
Tiromnent.  For  several  years  I  have  co- 
Q)ODflored  resolutions  proposing  the 
establishment  of  a  House  Committee  on 
the  Aging,  to  give  the  problems  and  spe- 
cial needs  of  the  elderly  the  study  and 
attention  they  deserve.  I  regret  the  Boi- 
ling committee  did  not  recommend  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  committee,  but  I  am 
hopeful  this  oversight  will  be  remedied 
by  a  floor  amendment  when  the  com- 
mittee reform  resolution  comes  before 
the  House. 

Any  defects  in  the  Boiling  committee 
reform  resolution  can  be  remedied  by 
House  floor  amendments.  They  in  no  way 
Justify  the  Democratic  caucus'  bottling 
up  this  important  reform  measure.  I  urge 
all  Members  genuinely  interested  In  re- 
forms which  will  enable  Congress  to  con- 
sider and  to  respond  more  eflBciently  to 
the  needs  and  problems  of  America  to- 
day, to  Join  in  uncorking  the  bottle  and 
bringing  House  Resolution  988  to  the 
House  floor  for  debate  and  consideration 
on  its  merits. 

One  of  the  most  important  reforms 
proposed  by  House  Resolution  988  is  the 
upgrading  of  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  into  a  standing 
OoDunittee  on  Small  Business,  with  full 
legislative  authority  over  small  business 
matters  including  legislation  related  to 
the  Small  Business  Administration.  Early 
In  its  proceedings,  the  Boiling  committee 
had  at  first  considered  abolishing  the 
House  Select  Conunlttee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness and  giving  its  study  authority  to  the 
Small  Business  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
Many  protests  were  made  by  small  busi- 
nesses throughout  the  United  States, 
specially  those  members  of  the  National 
federation  of  Independent  Busines.ses 
who  had  been  alerted  to  this  situation  by 
Uielr  association.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Boiling  committee  was  convinced  by  the 
arguments  presented  by  these  small  and 
Independent  businessmen  and  provided 
to  Its  final  report  and  in  the  resolution 


for  the  establishment  of  a  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  with  full  authority  over 
legislation  in  Its  field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  Joined  with  many  in  Coiigress  and 
across  this  Nation  this  week  of  May  19  to 
25  in  honoring  National  Small  Business 
Week  1974.  As  President  Nixon  noted  in 
his  proclamation: 

Tbe  history  of  America  is  In  large  measure 
the  history  of  Independent  enterprise. 

Today,  19  out  of  every  20  Amerlcsm 
firms  are  considered  small  business.  They 
provide  approximately  35  million  jobs 
and  contribute  more  than  $476  billion 
annually  to  the  gross  national  product. 
America's  small  and  independent  enter- 
prises form  the  very  backbone,  the  sinew, 
and  the  fiber  of  our  economy.  Their 
strength  and  health  are  vital  to  the 
well-being  of  our  economy.  Yet  on  almost 
every  hand  the  small  businessman  Is  be- 
ing confronted  with  increasing  obstacles, 
by  mounting  demands  for  reports,  and 
for  complying  with  often  confusing  and 
sometimes  inappropriate  and  illogical 
regulations  from  a  multitude  of  govern- 
mental agencies  implementing  mandates 
enacted  by  Congress  in  the  name  of  con- 
siuner  protection,  pure  food  and  meat, 
antipollution,  safety,  and  so  forth. 

I  commend  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  for  its  efforts 
through  years  of  studies  and  reports  to 
persuade  Federal  agencies  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  need  to  give  a  second  look  at 
proposed  laws  and  regulations  Insofar  as 
they  may  place  unconscionable  demands 
upon  small  businesses  and  add  to  har- 
assment of  firms  to  the  point  of  intoler- 
ability. 

The  Small  Business  Subcommittee  of 
the  Banking  and  Ciurency  Committee 
has  also  given  recognition  to  the  prob- 
lems of  lndec>endent  businesses  within 
the  restrictions  of  its  limited  legislative 
Jurisdiction.  But  the  small  businesses  of 
America  deserve  a  far  better  and  im- 
proved forum,  one  which  by  the  Boiling 
committee's  resolution  would  provide  by 
establishing  a  standing  Committee  on 
Small  Business  with  full  legislative  au- 
thority over  small  business  matters.  This 
important  provision  would  Justify  House 
adoption  of  the  Boiling  committee's  com- 
mittee reform  resolution.  America's  small 
and  independent  businesses  demand  and 
deserve  no  less. 

Mr.  BR(X)MFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
actions  of  the  Democratic  caucus  in 
stalling  a  vote  on  conunlttee  reform  pro- 
posals is  a  prime  example  of  the  kind  of 
tactics  that  have  given  Congress  its  low- 
est rating  ever  in  the  public  opinion  polls. 
To  subject  this  reform  measure  to  secret 
back  room  shenanigans  after  14  months 
of  hard  work  and  a  unanimous  vote  by  a 
bipartisan  conunlttee  is  a  devious  trick, 
designed  to  kill  the  committee's  proposals 
without  the  benefit  of  an  open  vote. 

It  is  particularly  ironic  that  the  party 
which  has  tried  to  pass  Itself  off  as  the 
PEuty  of  reform  would  take  this  action. 
No  action  could  be  further  from  the  con- 
cept of  open  government  that  we  seem  to 
be  hearing  so  much  about  these  days. 

The  issue  is  no  longer  as  simple  as 
committee  reform.  Certainly,  reasonable 


Members  may  disagree  over  certain  por- 
tions of  the  conunlttee's  report.  But  the 
actions  of  the  Democratic  caucus  have 
made  overall  reform  the  central  issue  in- 
volved. In  these  times  of  rapidly  declin- 
ing public  confidence  in  Congress,  or  at 
any  time  for  that  matter,  is  a  secret  vote 
any  way  to  handle  a  reform  proposal?  It 
most  certainly  is  not. 

The  proper  way  to  handle  such  a  meas- 
ure is  to  debate  it  on  the  floor  and  vote 
it  up  or  down  on  its  merits.  For  some  rea- 
son, this  open,  above-board  method  is 
distasteful  to  a  majority  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee to  bring  this  important  piece  of  leg- 
islation to  the  floor  so  that  it  can  be  de- 
bated out  in  the  open,  not  in  some  back 
room.  The  people  of  this  country  deserve 
the  opportunity  to  observe  each  and 
every  vote  on  legislation  to  reform  their 
legislature.  Public  opinion  of  this  body 
will  sink  to  new  depths,  and  Justifiably 
so,  if  we  allow  this  devious  tactic  to 
deny  them  that  privilege. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  join- 
ing in  this  sp>ecial  order  today  to  voice 
my  dismay  over  the  recent  action  taken 
by  the  Democratic  Caucus  to  delay  de- 
bate and  enactment  of  the  Boiling  re- 
port written  under  the  leadership  of 
Congressmen  Bolling  and  Martin. 

I  need  remind  no  one  of  the  prestige, 
or  should  I  say,  lack  thereof,  of  the  Con- 
gress in  the  eyes  of  the  American  people 
these  days.  This  action  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  can  do  little  to  enhance  our 
image. 

Few  people  would  argue  that  our  com- 
mittee structure  needs  reorganization — 
Jurisdictions  overlap  and  committees 
consider  matters  that  have  no  logical 
connection.  As  a  member  of  the  Interior 
Committee,  I  have  foimd  it  difficult  to 
deal  with  the  Immense  problem  of  energy 
since  this  matter  is  spread  through  so 
many  committees.  Besides  Interior,  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Science  and  Astronautics,  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees,  said  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  deal  in  one  wtiy  or 
another  in  this  field.  This  overlapping  of 
jurisdiction  makes  a  centrally  directed 
energy  policy  very  difficult  for  the  Con- 
gress to  achieve.  The  Boiling  report 
would  In  effect  situate  energy  matters 
within  a  new  Committee  on  Energy  and 
the  Environment.  We  have  seen  instances 
when  because  of  an  overriding  national 
problem,  the  Congress  has  been  able  to 
pull  itself  together  and  expedite  normally 
tedious  and  redundant  processes.  Un- 
fortunately, these  instances  are  few  and 
far  between  and  only  occur  under  pres- 
sure. The  BoUlng  report  would  insure 
that  Congress  could  respond  effectively 
in  such  a  manner  in  its  day-to-day 
workings. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  the  report 
which  need,  at  a  bare  minimum,  to  be  de- 
bated If  not  enacted.  It  is  Important  that 
minority  members  of  committees  are  as- 
sured adequate  stafllng — something 
sorely  lacking  now,  unfortunately.  Our 
staffs  are  forced  to  cover  many  more 
aresis  than  their  coimterparts  on  the 
majority  side,  and  this  out  of  necessity 
cuts  down  on  their  efficiency  and  their 
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usefulness  to  members.  The  elimination 
of  proxy  voting  wlU  result  In  a  much  more 
responsible  action  by  committee  mem- 
bers. No  longer  would  one  member  be  able 
to  collect  many  votes  during  committee 
deliberations  while  others  abdicate  their 
responsibilities. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  I  Eun  In 
complete  agreement  with  every  part  of 
the  Boiling  report.  But  I  feel  strongly 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  needs 
to  reorganize  itself,  and  to  be  trite,  the 
sooner  the  better.  The  House  must  be- 
come more  sensitive  to  the  needs  and  de- 
sires of  the  people.  Their  needs  have 
changed — our  structure  should  reflect 
that  change.  It  is  Imperative  that  Con- 
gress streamline  its  operation  so  that  it 
might  act  in  the  efficient  manner  which 
is  so  badly  needed.  It  is  a  sader  state  of 
affairs  when  such  a  far-reaching  pro- 
posal which  has  been  studied  and  worked 
on  so  diligently  for  so  long  is  not  given 
the  courtesy  of  open  debate.  I  would 
sincerely  hope  that  the  Democratic  Cau- 
cus would  reconsider  its  action  and  allow 
us  to  discuss  this  much  needed  change. 

Mr.  COUOHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
today  with  others  in  calling  for  a  floor 
vote  on  House  Resolution  988.  the  Com- 
mittee Reform  Amendments  of  1974.  The 
Select  Committee  on  Committees  has  la- 
bored long  and  hard  to  produce  a  com- 
mittee reorganization  proposal  which  is 
rational  and  functional.  Every  Member 
has  had  ample  opportunity  to  study  the 
committee's  preliminary  and  final  re- 
ports, to  comment  on  them,  and  to  sug- 
gest revisions,  some  of  which  were  sub- 
sequently Incorporated  in  this  legislation. 
There  Is  no  need  to  delay  action  on  this 
crucial  modernization  of  the  House  com- 
mittee structure  any  longer,  and  I  de- 
plore the  secret  vote  of  the  Democratic 
caucus  to  sidetrack  this  matter  by  calling 
for  further  study  of  a  proposal  which  Is 
itself  the  product  of  extensive  hearings 
and  deliberations.  The  House  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  express  Itself 
on  the  committee  reform  plan  by  a  floor 
vote  now. 

As  a  Congressman  who  has  written  to 
Select  Committee  Chairman  Richard 
BoLLOTG  on  several  occasions  to  lend  my 
support  to  the  panel's  objectives  and  to 
suggest  certain  improvements,  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  that  this  proposal  may 
not  come  to  a  vote.  It  is  of  overriding 
Importance  that  the  committee  system 
of  the  HouSe  of  Representatives  be  re- 
shaped to  make  It  more  responsive  to 
pressing  national  needs.  We  can  no  long- 
er expect  to  deal  intelligently  and  com- 
prehensively with  the  issues  of  1974  using 
a  committee  structure  appropriate  to  the 
Issues  of  1946.  There  was  no  energy  crisis 
In  1946.  Tl^  environment  was  not  threat- 
ened In  1946  as  It  Is  today.  Our  cities 
were  not  clogged  with  automobiles  In 
1946  as  they  are  now. 

The  times  have  changed  dramatically 
In  the  last  28  years  and,  if  we  are  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  the  1970'8,  we 
rnuBt  not  shirk  our  responsibility  to 
adapt  our  procedures.  Failure  to  do  so 
will  only  lead  to  a  continuation  of  the 
present  sluggishness  of  the  House  which 
results  from  Jurisdictional  competition 
among  committees,  the  wasteful  overlap 


and  duplication  of  committee  work,  and 
the  impossibly  heavy  workload  of  a  few 
committees. 

As  one  who  has  worked  since  first 
elected  to  Congress  for  enactment  of 
legislation  to  improve  mass  transit  fa- 
cilities in  and  around  our  metropolitan 
areas,  I  can  attest  to  the  difficulty  of 
following  the  work  of  more  than  twenty 
subcommittees  Involved  with  transpor- 
tation legislation.  The  close  relationship 
between  the  Banking  and  Currency  Sub- 
committee on  Urban  Mass  Transit  and 
the  Public  Works  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  with  Jurisdiction  over 
the  highway  tnist  fimd,  recently  tapped 
for  mass  transit  assistance,  Illustrates 
the  absurdity  of  perpetuating  not  (mly 
an  obviously  cumbersome  Jurisdictional 
division  but  one  that  sets  unnecessary 
roadblocks  In  the  way  of  timely  consld- 
atlon  of  urgently  needed  legislative 
remedies.  I  am  gratified  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Committees  has  recommended 
that  mass  transit  matters  be  shifted  to 
the  proposed  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation Committee,  thereby  giving  this 
issue  the  strong  committee  focus  which 
it  has  long  required. 

A  similar  lack  of  clear  committee  focus 
has  plagued  consideration  of  legislation 
dealing  with  the  cruclsJ  energy  problems 
which  have  developed  In  recent  years. 
The  result  of  the  predictions  of  the 
House  Task  Force  on  Energy,  on  which  I 
served  in  the  last  Congress,  concerning 
impending  energy  shortages  simply  re- 
sulted in  a  proliferation  of  energy-re- 
lated subcommittees,  further  confusing 
questions  of  jurisdiction  and  frxistrating 
any  hope  of  grappling  meaningfully  with 
the  complexities  of  energy  matters  effec- 
tively and  expeditiously. 

The  same  is  true  of  environmental 
concerns  which  have  been  dealt  with  on 
an  unsatisfactory  piecemeal  basis  for  too 
long.  The  result  has  been  a  critical  delay 
in  urgently  needed  legislation  in  this  vital 
area.  The  proposed  Energy  and  Environ- 
ment Committee  would  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward overcoming  the  crippling  deficien- 
cies of  our  current  committee  system  in 
the  key  areas  of  energy  and  the  en- 
vironment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reiterate  my  strong 
feeling  that  the  House  must  be  permitted 
to  vote  on  proposed  committee  reform 
without  further  delay. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that 
House  consideration  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Committee's  Committee  Re- 
form Amendments  and  their  substantial 
adoption  by  this  body  would  be  good  for 
the  Nation  as  well  as  good  for  the  House. 
It  would  be  a  travesty  to  allow  the  select 
committee's  recommendations  to  be 
shunted  aside  and  not  be  considered  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  If  this 
happens,  the  American  public  should  be 
made  aware  of  who  Is  responsible  for 
sidetracking  this  modernization  and  ra- 
tionalization of  the  House  committee 
structure. 

I  would  like  to  use  the  opportunity  of 
this  special  order  to  explain  some  of  the 
merits  of  the  select  committee's  recom- 
mendations, giving  special  regard  to  the 
select  committee's  recommendations  per- 
taining to  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. 


The  manner  in  which  we  organise  the 
jurisdictions  of  the  committees  Infio. 
ences  far  more  than  the  internal  wort- 
in«s  of  the  House.  There  Is  a  ripple  effect 
that  Influences  the  way  the  Senate  deals 
with  legislation;  the  way  the  execute 
branch  orgsinizes  and  plans  and  recom- 
mends; the  wsor  organizations  suid  inter- 
est  groups  relate  to  Congress;  and  the 
way  the  Individual  taxi)ayer  is  affected 
by  the  host  of  Federal  programs. 

Last  year  the  OMB  was  reported  to 
have  Identified  over  100  Federal  grant- 
in-ald  programs  with  appropriations  of 
some  $43  billion.  Who  in  this  world  can 
begin  to  vmderstand  half  that  niunber 
of  programs?  How  can  the  Congress  or- 
ganize Itself  to  deed  with  such  a  range 
of  programs  in  a  rational  and  effective 
way? 

We  cannot  continue  to  allow  several 
committees  to  exercise  Jurisdiction  over 
logically  definable  and  specific  areas.  We 
are  at  the  point  where  no  fewer  than 
nine  of  our  19  standing  authorizing  com- 
mittees are  involved  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. 

It  will,  if  we  have  not  already  arrived 
there,  become  almost  Impossible  for  the 
Congress  or  the  administration  to  co- 
ordinate Federal  policy.  Duplication  is 
rampant.  A  staff  paper  for  the  National 
Commission  on  Postsecondary  nnance 
identifies  294  Federal  programs  expend- 
ing over  $8  billion  in  fiscal  year  1972  that 
relate  in  some  way  to  postsecondary  edu- 
cation alone.  Almost  40  different  Feder- 
al agencies  administer  these  programs. 
The  amazing  part  is  that  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  has  jurisdiction 
over  less  than  half  of  these  programs.  I 
believe  Congress  has  contributed  to  the 
Inefficiency  In  both  the  legislative  and 
executive  agencies.  As  long  as  House 
committees  narrow  their  sights  to  only 
a  few  Federal  agencies,  and  each  agen- 
cy in  turn  focuses  its  attention  primarily 
on  one  committee  of  the  House,  we  wID 
have  an  uncoordinated,  wasteful,  dupli- 
cative, ineffective  approach  to  mimy  of 
our  Nation's  problems. 

With  regard  to  the  select  conomlttee's 
recommendation  that  there  be  a  separate 
Education  and  a  separate  Labor  Com- 
mittee, I  am  sure  the  Congress  never 
drefuned  of  how  involved  it  would  be- 
come In  the  field  of  education  when  it 
created  our  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  in  1946. 1  feel  sure  this  was  a  mar- 
riage of  convenience  only.  Because  there 
was  little  In  the  way  of  Federal  educa- 
tion programs  prior  to  1958,  the  total 
number  of  committees  could  easily  be 
reduced  at  the  time  of  the  1946  reorgan- 
ization by  merging  education  with  labor. 

Approximately  12  years  after  that  last 
reorganization,  however,  things  began  to 
change.  The  committee  soon  became  the 
focal  point  for  some  of  the  most  slgnlfl- 
cant  domestic  Issues  of  our  time.  Tbt  fol* 
lowing  public  laws  represent  only  tbe 
major  new  areas  of  legislation  we  bav* 
undertaken  since  1958: 

National  Defense  Education  Act,  lOB' 
power  Development  and  Training  A^ 
Vocational  Education  Act,  Hl^Jier  «•• 
cation  Act,  Elementary  smd  Secondary 
Education  Act,  Economic  Opportnnttf 
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Act    National  Foundation  on  the  Arts    and  rationalization  of  the  House  com- 
and  Humanities  Act,  Occupational  Safety    mittee  structure, 
and  Health  Act,  Older  Americans  Act. 

These  are  only  a  few.  And  what  makes 
the  longer  list  even  more  impressive  In 
terms  of  workload  is  the  fact  that  most 
of  these  acts  have  several  titles,  often 
authorizing  several  Federal  programs  per 
title.  The  workload  soon  becomes  over- 
whelming because  most  of  these  laws  ex- 
pire after  2  to  5  years  and  require  re- 
examination. Of  course,  once  a  bill  be- 
comes law.  It  seems  next  to  Impossible  to 
terminate  it. 

Labor  legislation  Is  far  less  time-con- 
suming and  is  generally  less  complicated 
than  many  education  bills.  One  reason  is 
that  education  bills  generally  deal  with 
granting  Federal  funds  for  specific  pur- 
poses, whereas  much  of  the  labor  legis- 
lation sets  regulatory  laws.  I  would  Judge 
that  only  about  30  percent  of  our  com- 
mittee's total  "effort"  is  devoted  to  labor 
legislation.  But  here,  too,  other  commit- 
tees now  have  jurisdiction  over  some 
aspects  of  labor-management  relations 
and  other  labor-related  matters  which 
would  seem  better  coordinated  if  handled 
in  one  ccHnmlttee. 

ilie  select  committee  has  also  pro- 
vided for  joint,  successive,  or  split  con- 
sideration by  two  or  more  committees 
and  a  procedure  for  resolving  competing 
Jurisdictional  claims.  For  instance,  It  is 
not  practical  to  Incorporate  every  educa- 
tion-related law  and  proposal  under  one 
committee.  Likewise,  tax  legislation 
should  be  kept  imder  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  even 
when  it  has  a  major  Impact  on  the  Fed- 
eral role  in  education.  However,  there 
should  be  better  mechanisms  for  the 
two  committees  to  cooperate  In  the  con- 
sideration of  legislation,  for  instance, 
that  is  related  to  tax  credits  for  educa- 
tional expenses.  I  believe  the  education 
members  would  have  a  useful  perspective 
to  contribute  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
members. 

Federal  policy  would  be  better  coordi- 
nated. Most  important,  however,  is  the 
special  oversight  jurisdiction  the  select 
committee  has  recommended  for  the 
proposed  Committee  on  Education.  This 
committee  would  have  special  oversight 
Jurisdiction  over  education  and  student 
assistance  programs  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion jpf  other  committees.  The  viisdom 
of  this  recommendation  for  coordinating 
Federal  education  policy  In  the  House 
and.  thus,  throughout  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Is  evident.  The  committee  will 
be  the  focus  for  the  Federal  policy.  It 
will  have  a  beneficial  effect  In  eliminat- 
ing the  duplication  of  efforts  and  pro- 
grams In  the  House  and  the  executive 
branch.  It  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
making  the  Federal  response  to  national 
educational  needs  effective  and  efficient. 

My  discussion  points  out  but  a  few 
beneflclal  considerations  behind  the  se- 
lect committee's  recommendations.  As  I 
stated  above.  It  would  be  a  travesty  to 
allow  the  .select  committee's  recommen- 
dations to  be  shunted  siside  and  not  be 
considered  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. If  this  happens,  the  American  pub- 
lic will  be  made  aware  of  who  Ls  respon- 
sible for  sidetracking  this  modernization 


Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
most  regrettable  that  we  are  psirtaklng 
in  this  special  order  today  to  urge  the 
Rules  Committee  to  bring  Hoxise  Resolu- 
tion 988,  the  Committee  Reform  Amend- 
ments of  1974,  to  the  House  fioor  for  con- 
sideration. I  say  it  Is  regrettable  because 
these  reforms  should  never  have  been 
sidetracked  but  should  have  been  sched- 
uled for  House  debate  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

I  am  not  going  to  indulge  in  a  diatribe 
against  my  colleagues  who  are  stsdllng 
reform.  Rather,  it  is  to  convey  the  sense 
of  frustration  and  concern  over  the  fu- 
ture of  our  governmental  institutions 
that  I  speak. 

When  I  was  first  elected  to  Congress  a 
little  over  3  years  ago,  as  with  many  first- 
termers  I  arrived  In  Washington  with  a 
sense  of  mission.  I  have  been  disillu- 
sioned, yes,  but  I  still  have  hope.  How- 
ever, '  I  wonder  If  the  American  people 
have  any  hope  left  for  this  governmen- 
tal institution.  The  Congress  has  fallen 
steadily  in  public  esteem  over  the  past 
two  decades — now  hitting  an  all-time 
low  of  21  percent. 

Over  the  past  year  constituents  have 
written  me,  expressing  their  disillusion- 
ment with  our  system  of  government: 
questioning  the  ability  of  Congress  to 
govern,  to  legislate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  Nation  and  to  anticipate  and  fore- 
stall crises.  While  I  would  acknowledge 
that  in  the  peist  we  have  failed  In  many 
instances.  I  would  also  point  to  the  Boil- 
ing-Martin committee  recommendations 
as  a  metms  of  achieving  an  effective, 
efficient,  responsible,  and  responsive 
House  of  Representatives.  Here,  I  told 
them,  was  the  spur  to  reform  and  a 
means  of  bringing  Congress  into  the 
1970's  and  1980'8.  The  committee  recom- 
mendations are  not  perfect.  No  reform 
is  perfect.  But  it  Is  a  beginning  step  to 
inject  logic  and  vittJlty  into  a  legislative 
system  to  enable  the  House  to  deal  with 
current  problems  in  an  expeditious  and 
coherent  fashion.  What  now  do  I  tell  my 
constituents? 

By  falling  to  take  this  first  step  to- 
ward reform,  we  are  destroying  what  re- 
maining faith  the  American  public  has 
in  this  institution. 

Are  we  today  so  enmeshed  with  our 
own  self-interest  that  we  would  allow 
the  long-range  Institutional  interests  of 
the  House  to  atrophy?  Are  we  so  Im- 
mersed with  selfish  concerns  that  we  can 
not  function  and  organize  for  the  best 
Interests  of  the  Nation?  Must  we  con- 
tinue to  hold  desperately  to  our  own 
little  felfdoms?  Do  we  not  have  enough 
confidence  In  our  Individual  ability  and 
capacity  to  grow,  lead,  and  Initiate  under 
a  new  committee  organization? 

We  are  faced  today  with  fragmenta- 
tion of  policy  decisionmaking  and  dis- 
persal of  authority  throughout  the  vari- 
ous committees  of  the  House.  Jurisdic- 
tion over  large  policy  areas  such  as 
health,  energy,  transportation,  environ- 
ment, and  foreign  economic  policy  has 
been  split  smiong  committees,  with  en- 
suing jealousies  over  prerogatives.  The 
proliferation    of    subcommittees,    now 


totaling  148,  attest  to  our  outdated 
committee  system,  each  committee 
creating  new  subcommittees  In  order  to 
bring  an  area  of  interest  Into  their  pur- 
view. Hence,  today  it  is  virtually  impos- 
sible to  achieve  a  coordinated,  effective, 
comprehensive  approach  to  tackling  our 
problems. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
removing  the  existing  mtiltipliclty  of 
overlapping  jurisdictions  will  eliminate 
a  valuable  flexibility  from  the  system. 
Is  it  "flexibility"  that  last  year  14  of 
the  21  House  committees  held  hearings 
on  energy  legislation?  Js  it  "flexibUity" 
that  subcommittees  pop  up  all  over  the 
pl£M;e  as  committees  msuieuver  to  secure 
expanding  jurisdiction?  I  do  not  think 
"flexibility  is  the  term  to  be  applied 
here.  Rather,  I  think  chaos  is  the  more 
suitable  term.  And  the  result  is  a  Con- 
gress that  reacts  rather  than  takes  im- 
perative action,  ponders  rather  than 
produces,  agonizes  rather  than  legislates. 
And,  of  course,  the  net  result  is  a  belief 
among  our  citizens  that  their  elected  offi- 
cials no  longer  understand  their  prob- 
lems or  care  about  their  needs. 

Many  say  a  "lame  duck"  Congress 
should  not  make  the  chismges  it  may  not 
have  to  live  with,  that  the  new  Congress 
should  initiate  changes.  I  say,  hog-wash. 
We  know  the  problems:  we  have  lived 
with  them  on  a  day-to-day  bsisis.  We, 
the  93d  Congress,  can  best  legislate  the 
solutions,  so  that  the  94th  Congress  can 
work  effectively  from  the  flrst  day  of 
their  convening  in  1975.  The  94th  Con- 
gress should  be  a  new  beginning,  spurred 
by  a  reform-minded  93d  Congress. 

Understandably,  in  a  subject  area  such 
as  this  which  has  such  a  direct  bearing 
on  each  Member's  role  in  the  House, 
there  are  differing  viewpoints  as  to  the 
merits  of  various  parts  of  the  Boiling- 
Martin  conwnittee  recommendations.  In- 
deed, this  is  not  legislation  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense.  But  despite  differences,  it  is 
vital  that  the  resolution  be  scheduled  for 
debate.  Let  modifying  amendments  be 
offered  and  let  the  House  membership 
decide  their  value.  But  above  all,  bring 
this  resolution  to  the  floor  so  that  the 
House  can  work  its  will. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  is  not  a  happy  occasion  when  my  col- 
leagues and  I  must  use  the  forum  of  a 
special  order  to  plead  with  the  Rules 
Committee  to  bring  the  committee  re- 
form amendments  to  the  floor  for  con- 
sideration and  a  vote. 

Nine  distinguished  colleagues  and  I  la- 
bored for  a  year  and  a  half  to  develop  the 
flrst  legislative  overhaul  of  the  House 
committee  structure  in  28  years.  We  knew 
the  final  results  would  not  be  popular 
and  that  some  important  toes  would  be 
stepped  on.  We  anticipated  that  the  flnal 
product  approved  by  the  House  would 
differ  from  our  proposal  In  some  degree. 
What  we  did  not  anticipate,  however, 
was  that  a  partisan  caucus.  In  closed  ses- 
sion and  by  secret  ballot,  would  bury  our 
reform  proposal  in  one  of  its  subcom- 
mittees. 

In  the  face  of  the  lowest  degree  of  re- 
spect ever  accorded  the  Congress  by  the 
American  people,  in  the  face  of  a  legisla- 
tive backlog  attributable  in  part  to  orga- 
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nlzatlonaJ  problems  in  the  House,  and  in 
the  face  of  critical  new  national  priorities 
unrecognized  in  existing  committee 
structxire,  the  Democratic  caucus  put  the 
lie  to  its  progressive,  reformist  image  by 
sabotaging  a  major  effort  to  clean  house 
in  Congress.  If  the  House  follows  the  de- 
cision of  the  caucus,  it  will  remain  indefi- 
nitely entrenched  in  the  organizational 
mode  of  the  1940'8  and  correspondingly 
unresponsive  to  the  needs  of  our  com- 
plex, fast-changing  society 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  placed  my  name  on 
House  Resolution  988  as  a  sponsor  with 
all  of  the  other  members  of  the  select 
committee,  even  though  there  are  some 
recommendations  in  the  proposal  with 
which  I  do  not  agree.  I  did  so  as  an  ex- 
pression of  my  strong  support  for  the 
overall  concept  of  committee  reform,  and 
feeling  that  I  could  express  my  reserva- 
tions when  the  measure  csune  before  the 
House  for  consideration.  The  select  com- 
mittee did  not  plan  to  request  a  closed 
rule.  All  we  wanted  was  the  free  and  open 
consideration,  debate,  and  amendment 
of  a  major  reform  proposal  on  which  we 
had  expended  substantial  time  and  ef- 
fort at  the  direction  of  our  colleagues 
Two  himdred  and  eighty-two  Members 
of  the  House  voted  on  January  31,  1973, 
to  create  the  select  committee;  now  some 
111  Members  of  a  single  party  are  block- 
ing this  substantial  majority  from  con- 
sidering the  results  of  their  mandate. 

The  very  swiftness  and  secrecy  of  the 
burial  of  House  Resolution  988  out  of 
public  attention  compels  concern.  The 
Congress  does  not  need  any  more  nega- 
tive publicity  than  It  has;  we  stagger  now 
under  the  weight  of  pubUc  disaffection 
and  mistrust  In  Gtovemment.  Let  us  hope 
that  we  can  avoid  any  further  growth  in 
these  trends.  One  way  to  restore  confi- 
dence in  the  Congress  and  In  congres- 
sional willingness  to  enact  reforms  would 
be  for  the  House  to  reform  itself.  Openly 
and  with  input  from  aU  concerned,  not 
just  the  behind-the-scenes  spfecial 
Interests. 

I  urge  the  Rules  Committee  to  Ignore 
the  caucus  vote  and  hold  hearings  on  a 
rule  for  House  Resolution  988.  so  that  the 
House  can  face  the  1970's  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  with  a  revitalized  structure 
and  a  renewed  determination  to  be  of 
maximum  service  to  afl  Americans 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  over 
a  year  the  members  of  the  bipartisan  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Committees  worked 
to  develop  reforms  which  would  improve 
the  responsiveness  and  functional  effi- 
ciency of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Recognizing  the  significance  of  its  under- 
taking, the  select  committee  opened  its 
hearings  and  markup  sessions  to  an  in- 
terested public. 

Recently,  In  a  meeting  held  behind 
closed  doors,  the  Democratic  Party 
caucus  managed  in  a  few  short  minutes 
to  block  the  months  long  reform  efforts 
of  the  select  committee.  In  an  unrecorded 
ballot.  House  Democrats  voted  to  deny 
the  entire  House  membership  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  the  reform  resolution 
as  reported  from  the  committee.  By  in- 
structing the  Rules  Committee  to  defer 
consideration  of  the  measure.  andTh- 
stead  sending  the  resolution  to  its  own 
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partisan  caucus  committee,  these  few 
members  have  ironically  demonstrated 
why  the  reform  measures  are  so  neces- 
sary. 

The  Democratic  Party,  which  seems 
to  be  continually  pushing  in  Congress  to 
reform  every  phase  of  American  life,  is 
now  unwilling  to  allow  even  the  discus- 
sion of  congressional  reform  on  the 
House  floor. 

It  has  been  three  decades  since  the 
House  last  examined  and  modified  its 
structure.  In  recent  years  this  structure 
has  proven  sadly  imresponsive  to  the 
rapidly  changing  demands  placed  upon 
it.  The  lack  of  coordination  between  com- 
mittees, the  increasing  incidence  of  Ju- 
risdictional overlap  and  confiict,  and  the 
inequitable  distribution  of  committee  re- 
sponsibllty  among  Members  have  sorely 
limited  Congress  ability  to  respond  ef- 
fectively to  the  public's  needs  and 
opinions. 

Of  course,  there  are  certain  objection- 
able points  among  the  numerous  pro- 
posals of  the  select  committee.  But  the 
proijer  forum  for  the  consideration  of 
such  a  vital  national  issue  is  the  fioor  of 
Congress,  not  the  party  caucus  room. 

With  its  Members  dally  bombarding 
the  American  public  with  the  rhetoric  of 
full  discolsure  and  openness  in  Govern- 
ment, the  House  would  do  well  to  heed 
its  own  words. 

I  join  with  other  concerned  Members 
of  the  House  in  urging  the  Rules  Com- 
mltte  to  promptly  move  House  Resolution 
988,  the  Committee  Reforms  Amend- 
ments of  1974,  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
for  open  debate  and  proper  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  my 
tenure  as  Congressman  from  South 
Dakota.  I  have  heard  the  cries  from  this 
very  Chamber  for  honesty  in  Govern- 
ment. In  this  past  year  stirring  words 
of  congressional  leadership  have  filled 
the  newspapers  and  airwaves  of  this 
country.  The  restoration  of  the  power  of 
the  legislative  has  daily  provided  the  at- 
mosphere for  our  deliberations. 

Surely  we  have  witnessed  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  cheap  rhetoric  early  this  month 
when  by  secret  vote  the  Democratic 
Party  caucus  blocked  consideraUon  of 
badly  needed  procedural  reforms  of  this 
very  body.  All  those  voices  crying  in  the 
wilderness  have  been  revealed  to  be  lit- 
tle more  than  echoes  from  campaifm 
promises  safely  made  to  home  constitu- 
ents. But  like  the  old  saying  so  aptly 
describes,  "it  depends  on  whose  ox  is 
being  gored." 

The  constellation  of  pressures  on  this 
body  have  taken  on  a  new  focus  during 
the  past  year.  Cries  of  Presidential  weak- 
ness have  only  been  met  with  congres- 
sional inaction  and  confusion.  Demands 
for  the  restoration  of  the  equality  of  the 
legislative  branch  vis-a-vis  the  executive 
are  juxtaposed  on  congressional  docility 
and  empire  building.  Honesty  and  integ- 
rity in  Government  demanded  so  sanc- 
timoniously by  Members  of  this  body 
have  been  met  only  with  secrety  and 
duplicity. 

Where  now  are  all  the  Jeremiahs  of 
the  first  session?  This  body  acted  last 
January  to  establish  a  Select  Commit- 


tee on  Committees  to  study  the  internal 
structure  of  the  House.  At  that  time  Ccm- 
gress  commissioned  this  committee  to 
formulate  new  procedures  to  adopt  the 
ponderous  mechanisms  presently  used  in 
our  deliberations.  They  were  mandated 
to  restructure  this  body  to  better  meet 
the  complex  demands  of  modem  issues 
and  problems. 

The  recommendations  of  this  commit- 
tee soon  ran  into  the  foundations  of 
empires  of  my  fellow  colleagues.  Demand 
for  reform  seems  only  to  be  discussed  in 
the  third  person.  The  present  attitude  of 
"They  should  put  their  house  In  order" 
Is  a  ludicrous  prostitution  of  the  reform 
spirit  of  this  body  only  a  year  ago. 

We  are  here  toiday,  not  to  memoriallae 
our  contempt,  but  to  again  request  our 
colleagues  to  address  the  issue  of  refoim 
honestly.  This  past  year  has  witnessed 
sweeping  changes  in  this  society  and  In 
our  Government.  On  numerous  occasion! 
in  our  history.  Congress  has  seen  the 
need  to  update  its  procedures  and  struc- 
tures to  address  a  changing  environment 
with  changing  needs.  We  pride  ourselves 
for  living  in  a  country  that  accents  the 
peaceful  nature  of  change  in  this  society 
and  in  our  Government.  It  has  been  our 
history  to  have  honesty  serve  as  the  mid- 
wife of  change,  not  violence  or  duplicity. 
We  have  before  us  an  opportunity  to 
continue  that  history.  It  is  my  call  today 
not  to  further  prostitute  our  obligations 
as  representatives  and  avoid  our  respon- 
sibilities. 

Authority  and  power  will  not  fall  to 
Congress  by  default,  as  it  abdicated  that 
power  over  the  past  dozens  of  years.  It 
will  not  8Mx:rue  to  us  as  the  result  of  our 
sincerity,  for  sincerity  has  no  intrinsic 
value.  Our  constitutional  obligations  will 
be  restored  only  when  we  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility ourself,  even  at  the  expense 
of  our  personal  ambitions  and  positions. 
We  are  not  in  pursuit  of  a  holy  grail.  We 
are  not  trying  to  finally  construct  a  gov- 
ernmental Utopia.  Our  sole  task  Is  to 
be  continually  vigilant  In  striving  for 
ways  to  make  this  body  more  effective. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IMPEACHMENT  OP  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Miss 
Jordan)  .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
'Mr.  Carter)  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Madam  Speaker.  I  per- 
sonally knew  nothing  of  Watergate  or  of 
the  activities  of  those  individuals  In- 
volved. It  has  been  discussed  throughout 
our  Nation.  Every  fireside  has  seen  and 
heard  it  day  after  day  after  day.  We  have 
heard  about  the  tapes.  We  have  read  ex- 


cerpts and  replays.  No  Member  of  this 
House,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge — or 
of  the  other  body— had  anything  to  do 
with  the  tapes  or  with  Watergate. 

There  is  an  old  political  axiom  that 
one  should  never  write  or  record  any- 
thing which  Is  political,  or  which  involves 
another  person,  a  political  opponent  or 
even  a  friend  adversely.  I  think  that  seri- 
ous mistakes  were  made  In  writing  and 
recording  political  feelings,  impressions 
and  descriptions  of  actual  happenings. 

I  do  not  condone  the  breaking  and  en- 
tering of  Watergate;  neither  do  I 
condone  the  breaking  and  entering 
of  the  psychiatrist's  ofQce  In  Cali- 
fornia. However,  I  would  say  that  if  Dan- 
iel Elhberg.  who  stole  the  secret  Penta- 
gon papers  and  released  them,  had  done 
this  during  the  administration  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  he  would  have  been  hung  as 
high  as  Haman.  Instead  of  that,  some 
people  have  attempted  to  make  a  folk 
hero  of  him  because  he  betrayed  his  trust 
and  his  oath  of  office  in  so  doing. 

I  remember  when  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  years  ago,  in  reference  to 
harsh  words  said  about  his  dog  Fala. 
replied: 

The  leaders  have  not  been  content  with 
attackf  on  me.  or  my  wife,  or  on  my  sonB. 
No,  not  content  with  that,  they  now  Include 
my  llttJe  dog.  Pala.  Well,  of  course.  I  dont 
resent  attacks,  .  .  .  but  Fala  doet  resent  them 
...  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  resent,  to  object 
to  libelous  statements  about  my  dog. 

Some  members  of  the  press — ^not  all  of 
them,  but  many  of  them — have  gone  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  propriety.  They  have 
attacked  Mrs.  Nixon,  who,  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  determine.  Is  really  a 
moral  woman  of  the  highest  type. 

They  have  attacked  little  Julia  Eisen- 
however  who  has  stood  and  fought  for 
her  father,  fielding  the  most  difficult  and 
sometimes  Insulting  questions  that  have 
ever  been  perpetrated  in  the  himian 
mind,  and  she  has  never  lost  her  com- 
posure. 

If  the  President  deserves  to  be  charged 
with  Impeachable  offenses,  this  will  be 
brought  out  by  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
but  until  this  is  done,  and  unless  a  con- 
viction is  made  according  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  laws  of  our  land,  he  *s  to 
be  considered  innocent.  But,  as  yet.  I 
have  seen  no  impeachable  offenses  come 
over  the  horizon. 

We  can  say  that  he  was  ill-advised, 
that  he  was  inept,  and  that  he  had  a 
court  of  inexperienced  political  neo- 
phytes about  him.  But  to  say,  at  the 
present  time,  that  he  Is  guilty  without 
definitive  proof  is  impossible.  Yet  we  all 
know  that  he  has  beien  called  every  vi- 
cious, abhorrent  name  Imaginable.  Let  us 
bring  to  a  conclusion  this  part  of  the 
discourse  which  I  am  making  by  saying 
that  any  man  Is  presumed  Innocent  un- 
til proven  guilty.  If  he  should  resign  at 
this  time,  it  would  be  taken  by  many  to 
be  an  admission  of  guilt. 

Now  let  us  dwell  for  a  little  while  upon 
the  positive  accomplishments  of  this  ad- 
ministration: 

First,  an  end  to  our  participation  In 
me  war  in  Vietnam,  and  our  POW's  came 
home  proudly  saluting  the  flag. 


Second,  substantially  improved  rela- 
tions with  the  People's  Republic  of  Cblna. 

Third,  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Fourth,  improvement  of  conditions  In 
the  Middle  East. 

Fifth,  reestabllshment  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  Egypt. 

Sixth,  Improvements  in  social  and 
health  programs. 

Seventh,  Jobs. 

Eighth,  hospitals. 

Ninth,  vocational  schools. 

Tenth,  pure  water  and  sewage  treat- 
ment systems. 

Eleventh,  roads  and  parks. 

Twelfth,  significant  increases  In  so- 
cial security  benefits  and  veteran  com- 
pensation and  pensions. 

Further,  the  little  country  of  Israel, 
established  In  1947,  and  whose  existence 
was  guaranteed  by  practically  every  ma- 
jor country  in  the  world,  was  attacked 
on  the  day  of  atonement,  Yom  Klppur. 
We  gave  assistance  to  this  little  country. 
Without  our  aid,  it  would  have  been  de- 
stroyed and  as  a  result  an  oil  embargo 
was  enforced  by  the  Arabic  countries 
against  the  United  States.  Of  course,  this 
precipitated  the  energy  crisis.  And  I 
know  that  all  of  you  remember  the  long 
lines  in  Washington  and  In  its  environs 
In  which  people  waited  for  gasoline  by 
means  of  which  they  could  be  propelled 
to  and  from  their  work. 

I  know  that  many  of  you  traveled,  as  I 
did,  about  the  country  on  the  weekends 
and  saw  the  numbers  of  people  registered 
at  our  motels  decimated,  reduced  by  at 
least  90  percent.  We  saw  the  wonderful 
cooperation  of  the  American  people.  On 
our  Interstate  highways,  very  few  cars 
were  seen.  Part  of  this  wtts  because  of  the 
cooperation  of  the  American  people, 
much  of  it  was  caused  by  the  unavailabil- 
ity of  gasoline. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration and  our  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Henry  Kissinger,  the  oU  embargo  was 
lifted,  peaceful  relations  were  established 
between  Egypt  and  Israel,  and  peaceful 
relations  are  in  the  process  of  final  agree- 
ment between  Syria  and  Israel. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  a  deep 
depression  would  have  come  to  pass 
within  the  United  States  if  the  oil  em- 
bargo had  been  maintained. 

I  submit  that  these  agreements  have 
resulted  in  the  greatest  diplomatic  ac- 
complishments since  the  days  of  Dis- 
raeli, or  perhaps  in  history. 

But  we  never  read  In  the  Washington 
Post  or  the  New  York  Times  of  what  the 
administration  has  really  accomplished. 
All  we  see  in  the  papers  Is  some  article 
castigating  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  But  let  us  remember  that  with- 
out these  diplomatic  maneuvers  we  at 
the  present  time  would  be  In  the  depth  of 
a  depression  with  himdreds  of  thousands 
of  people  out  of  work.  You  smd  I  would 
not  have  gasoline  to  get  to  our  places  of 
work  each  day. 

It  Is  evident  that  some  of  the  news- 
papers published  in  this  country  have 
hated  Richard  Nixon  for  many,  many, 
many  years  because  he  uncovered  the 
conspiracy  of  Alger  Hiss,  and  because  he 
defeated  the  darling  of  the  liberals,  Helen 
Gahagan  Douglas.        — 


And  I  see  among  my  own  party,  the 
party  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Republicans 
cowering  in  their  dens,  afraid  to  speak  up 
as  to  what  this  adnfilnlstratlon  has 
accomplished. 

We  are  all  cognizant  of  the  fsict  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  too  was  criticized  more 
bitterly  in  the  press  than  any  man  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  prior  to  the 
present  time.  He  was  called  a  monkey, 
an  ape,  a  baboon,  a  country  lout,  and  at 
the  pinnacle  of  his  career  he  was  knocked 
down  by  an  assassin's  bullet.  And  only 
then,  and  after  that,  was  it  recognized 
that  the  man  who  said,  "Let  us  have 
faith  that  right  makes  might,  and  in 
that  faith  let  us  to  the  end  dare  to  do 
our  duty  as  we  understand  it,"  was  our 
country's  greatest  American. 

I  have  been  in  the  White  House  dur- 
ing the  present  administration  and  dur- 
ing the  previous  administration,  and  I 
have  heard  words  that  would  curl  the 
hair  and  bum  the  ears  of  a  mulesklnner. 
Although  I  am  a  physician,  I  have 
been  interested  in  politics  for  many, 
many  years,  and  I  have  been  actively 
engaged  in  every  election  since  I  was 
able  to  cast  my  vote.  And  In  all  of  them, 
each  and  every  one,  I  have  seen  things 
done  which  should  not  have  been  done. 
And  I  say  to  you  here  today  that  if  you 
are  without  sin.  then  you  can  cast  the 
first  stone.  Until  the  evidence  is  in,  and 
the  Judiciary  Committee  submits  its 
findings,  it  behooves  each  and  every 
Member  of  this  body  to  withhold  his 
judgment  and  Judge  not  that  you  be  not 
judged.  For  with  what  judgment  you 
judge,  you  shall  be  judged:  and  with 
what  measure  you  mete,  it  shall  be  meas- 
ured to  you  again,  full  measure  pressed 
down,  heaped  up  and  running  over. 

Members  of  the  Republican  Party  who 
work  in  our  system  throughout  the 
United  States  will  not  look  kindly  on 
those  of  this  faith  who  prejudge. 

Republicans  should  cast  aside  the  cloak 
of  guilt  and  focus  upon  what  is  right 
with  America. 

It  Is  said  that  Mrs.  Nixon  and  her  love- 
ly daughters  have  received  gifts  from 
foreign  countries.  And  that  these  should 
be  made  the  property  of  the  State.  This, 
I  do  not  deny,  but  if  I  recall  correctly,  one 
of  our  former  President's  wives  visited  in 
India  and  was  showered  with  gifts  of  all 
descriptions,  and  among  those  gifts  was  a 
fine,  Arabian  gelding.  I  never  heard  of 
any  of  these  gifts  being  turned  over  to 
the  Federal  Government.  And  if  you 
use  the  same  measuring  stick  as  you  have 
against  Mrs.  Nixon  and  her  daughters, 
then  you  must  admit  that  those  gifts 
should  have  become  the  property  of  the 
Federal  Government.  However,  our  lib- 
eral limousine  press  never  once,  to  my 
knowledge,  mentioned  one  word  concern- 
ing the  ownership  of  this  property. 

This  is  Just  another  indlcaticm  of  liow 
the  press  does  not  only  want  to  Impeach 
and  convict  Richard  M.  Nixon,  it  is  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  they  would  roast 
him  over  a  slow  fire.  And  this.  I  submit.  Is 
unfair,  unusual,  and  inhuman  treatment. 
I  pray  that  strength,  stability,  and 
sound  Judgment  will  prevail. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Madam  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  this  point? 
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Mr.  CARTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend,  thts  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  YoA. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Madam  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  regard  for  the  gentle- 
man and  my  agreement  with  the  state- 
ment he  is  making  here  today.  The  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  of  this  House  is  known 
for  his  integrity  and  for  his  conscience. 
I  greatly  respect  and  admire  him. 

The  gentleman  is  saying  something 
here  today  with  which  I  fully  concur. 
That  Is  that  it  ill  behooves  a  Member  of 
Congress  to  be  making  a  prejudgment  on 
this  issue,  putting  his  feet  in  concrete,  as 
It  were,  as  to  what  the  final  constitutiOTial 
judgment  will  be.  until  all  the  evidence 
is  forthcoming  from  the  investigations 
that  are  going  on.  To  do  so  is  to  violate 
the  oath  of  impartiality  that  we  as  poten- 
tial jurors  must  accept  as  our  role  in  this 
process. 

Many  of  us  in  this  legislative  body  are 
finding  ourselves  in  a  highly  charged  po- 
litical climate,  the  likes  of  which  prob- 
ably have  not  been  paralleled  since  the 
time  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Andrew 
Johnson.  There  are  many  of  us  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  today  who  are,  I  am 
sure,  deeply  concerned  about  reelection 
I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought, 
not  only  to  what  the  gentleman  is  saying 
here  today,  but  as  to  how,  in  agreement 
with  my  own  conscience.  I  will  be  making 
these  historic  decisions.  They  must  be 
made  on  constitutional  groimds.  I  would 
just  emphasize  and  try  to  give  as  a  piece 
of   advice    to   my    own   colleagues    the 
thought  that  it  makes  no  sense  to  be  call- 
ing for  the  resignation  of  the  President. 
Resignation  would  lead  to  a  great  deal  of 
cynicism  and  doubt  in  this  country  as  to 
the  ultimate  ability  of  our  ConstituUon 
to  which  we  owe  our  allegiance,  to  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  the  foundation  stone  for 
our  process  of  government  and  justice 

I  would  just  say  to  the  Members  of  my 
own  party  publicly— and  I  have  said  It 
before— that  they  should  be  exhorted  to 
woit  hard  this  year,  to  work  harder  than 
they  have  ever  worked  before. 

Members  should  emphxwize  the  places 
where  they  can  agree— as  well  as  also 
emphasize  those  areas  where  they  may 
disagree— with  the  admlnlstraUon.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  In  the  weU.  for  one, 
has  some,  and  I  have  some  myself. 

I  believe  we  should  allow— require— 
our  constltutibnal  system  to  work.  If  the 
President  is  willing  to  put  himself  in  a 
situation  where  he  Is  relying  on  the  Con- 
stitution to  work.  It  does  not  behoove  us 
to  either  call  for  his  reslgnaUon  or  to  use 
other  extra-constitutional  means  to  re- 
solve the  Issue. 

,  ^  ^  P'°^  °'  '^^  system.  I  beUeve  It 
is  working,  and  I  know  In  the  final  anal- 
ysis a  Judicious  and  expeditious  Investi- 
^tl<m  Is  In  the  best  Interests  of  the 
President. 

This  body,  the  gentleman  in  the  well, 
and  aU  of  us  on  the  floor  today,  owe  our 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  of 
America  even  before  aUeglance  to  our 
own  party. 

I  appreciate  the  genUeman's  state- 
ment, and  I  want  to  commend  him  for 
taking  this  time. 

It  Is  obvious  that  this  House  Is  moving 
toward  eventual  resolution  of  the  pend- 
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ing  inquiry  into  the  possible  impeach- 
ment of  the  President. 

I  think  it  wise,  therefore,  to  pause  and 
reflect  upon  the  responsibilities  of  a  Rep- 
resentative—each and  every  one  of  us 
as  individual  Members  of  the  House — in 
the  conduct  and  resolution  of  tliis  in- 
quiry. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is  still 
gathering  information  deemed  by  the 
majority  of  that  committee  to  be  essen- 
tial to  its  inquiry.  No  one  now  knows,  of 
course,  when  the  committee's  investiga- 
tion will  be  concluded  and  when  it  will 
begin  considering,  item  by  item,  the  spe- 
cific weight  behind  each  alleglation  of  an 
impeachment  offense  made  against  the 
President. 

I  support  an  investigation  by  the  com- 
mittee and  voted  for  fimding  such  an  In- 
vestigation. I  feel  that  only  a  full,  fair, 
and  speedy  investigation  will  restore  the 
people's  confidence  in  the  Office  of  the 
Presidency,  a  confidence  necessary  to  the 
stabihty  of  our  form  of  government. 

Until  the  air  is  cleared  on  this  issue, 
our  entire  machinery  of  government  and 
society  is  impeded.  That  is  why  I  hope 
the  committee's  investigation  will  come 
to  a  conclusion  at  the  fearliest  possible 
date. 

As  we  move  toward  settlement  of  this 
Issue,  I  think  it  is  important  to  state 
what  I  see  to  be  the  nature  of  our 
responsibilities. 

Our  situation  in  the  House  Is  analo- 
gous to  that  of  a  grand  jury  in  a  criminal 
proceeding  within  our  judicial  system. 
There— and  here— the  evidence  Is  pre- 
sented to  a  body  whose  sole  responsibility 
it  is  to  determine  if  the  weight  of  the 
evidence  supports  an  actual  trial.  If  the 
House  feels  that  it  does,  then  It  accepts 
the  bin  of  Impeachment  and  the  matter 
then  goes  to  the  Senate  where  the  actual 
trial  of  impeachment  is  conducted. 

The  role  of  the  Senate  Is  like  that  of 
a  trial  jury.  It  must  actually  decide  guilt 
or  innocence  with  respect  to  the  specific 
allegations  contained  In  the  bill  of  Im- 
peachment sent  to  It  from  the  House.  Re- 
moval from  ofllce,  by  vote  of  the  Senate 
does  not  consUtute  a  conviction,  for  ac- 
tual convictions  of  criminal  or  civil  of- 
fenses is  a  matter  for  the  courts  of  the 
land,  not  the  legislative  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment. Removal  from  office,  by  vote  of 
the  Senate,  Is  simply  that:  Removal  from 
office. 

Many  responsibilities  rest  with  each 
Member  of  the  House  In  his  role  in  voting 
for  or  against  the  bill  of  impeachment. 
Transcending  all  of  those  responsibilities 
Is  the  notion  of  due  process — of  fair 
play— and  the  principle  that  one  Is  In- 
nocent until  proved  guilty.  We  owe  it  to 
ourselves,  to  our  constituents,  to  the 
President,  and  to  posterity  not  to  make 
prejudgments  on  impeachment,  until  all 
the  facts  are  In.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  as 
wrong  for  a  Member  to  make  such  a  pre- 
judgment as  it  would  be  for  a  grand  Juror 
to  make  such  a  prejudgment  before  all 
the  facts  are  In.  And.  surely,  the  facts  are 
not  all  In  on  the  Impeachment  matter. 

It  Is  not  only  unfair  but  in  derogation 
of  our  constitutional  resporwlbllltles  for 
Members  to  act  on  any  basis  other  than 
an  examination  of  all  fee  evidence  when 


that  evidence  comes  to  us  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  committee's  Inquiry. 

We  would  be  abhorred  if  grand  jurors 
were  making  up  their  minds  and  iul. 
nouncing  their  decisions  and  judgments 
before  all  the  evidence  was  in  during  « 
criminal  inquiry.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  un- 
der  our  laws  and  rules  of  procedure,  suci) 
a  person  would  be  disqualified  from  serv- 
ing  further  upon  the  grand  jury.  It  is  i 
suggest,  as  wrong  for  us  in  the  Congrws 
to  make  up  our  own  minds  on  impeach- 
ment  before  all  the  evidence  is  in  as  It 
would  be  if  we  were  serving  on  a  grand 

jury.  

Mr.  CARTER.  I  am  certainly  happy 
to  have  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
agree  with  me.  I  must  state  that  hit 
woi-ds  were  very  meaningful  and  well  ex- 
pressed. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana,  (Mr,  Landgrebs) 
Mr.  LANDGREBE.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

I  must  say  I  have  a  great  deal  of  re- 
spect for  the  gentleman  in  the  well.  He 
Is  one  of  the  fine  men  in  this  Congress. 
Does  the  gentleman  remember  any 
talk  of  impeachment  following  the  an- 
notmcement  of  the  Nixon  doctrine  that 
proved  to  be  so  successful  in  southeast 
Asia? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  do  not  recall  that  I  re- 
member any  call  for  impeachment,  al- 
though at  that  time  I  do  know  certain 
Members  of  the  House  indicated  even 
earlier,^  before  mention  was  made  of 
Watergate,  that  they  were  for  Impeach- 
ment. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Well,  the  general 
pubUc  was  not  clamoring  for  the  Presi- 
dent's impeachment  because  of  the  suc- 
cessful Nixon  doctrine.  In  other  words, 
what  I  am  trying  to  point  out  here.  Dr. 
Caxtkk,  is  that  in  my  observation  cer- 
tainly no  one  called  for  his  impeachment 
on  the  day  that  he  gave  the  posthumoua 
awards  to  families  of  deceased  veteraM 
at  the  White  House. 
Mr.  CARTER.  Absolutely  not. 
Mr.  LANDGREBE.  It  was  really  a  very 
dlfflcTilt  chore  for  that  great  man.  I  was 
there  at  the  time. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  develop  hers 
Is  that  the  President  really  did  not  fed 
the  storm  of  the  Impeachment  promoters 
imtil  he  had  vetoed  a  couple  of  big  spend- 
ing bills.  The  President,  of  course,  began 
his  term  In  office  with  a  call  for  and  a 
determination  to  have  a  balanced  budg- 
et even  with  the  war  in  Vietnam  gdog 
on.  That  was  his  one  big  mistake,  because 
It  was  totally  Impossible  to  balance  the 
budget  with  an  expenditure  of  $30  bil- 
lion a  year  going  on  In  this  war  in  Viet- 
nam, which  he  did  not  start.  Anyway, 
we  come  down  to  the  situation  today. 

I  want  to  go  back  to  one  point  I  want 
to  make  in  this  discussion.  We  have  a 
penalty  which  can  be  exacted,  and  that 
is  impeachment.  We  have  a  call  being 
made  on  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  We  will  have  no  charge  placed 
against  this  man  nor  has  he  been  con- 
victed of  any  charge.  In  Indiana  we  can- 
not hold  anyone,  no  matter  how  modi 
evidence  there  Is,  imleas  we  place  a  charge 
against  him  In  24  hours  or  less.  He  can- 
not be  held  If  we  do  not  place  a  chwa 
with  24  hours.  We  have  spent  llteraDy 
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minions  of  dollars  trying  to  find  a  charge 
to  place  against  this  man  that  we  can 
leally  make  stick.  If  there  is  anything 
on  the  horizon  to  show  that  or  that  hints 
that  there  is  a  charge  that  can  be  made 
to  stick,  it  has  not  evai  been  whispered 
In  the  Halls  of  Congress.  Has  the  gentle- 
man heard  one  charge  that  might  relate 
to  an  impeachment  proceeding? 

The  people  say,  "On  what  charge?" 
And  he  says,  "On  any  of  40  charges."  But 
he  never  Is  specific. 

lUs,  again,  is  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  man  that  the  people 
of  America  elected  Just  IVa  years  ago 
with  the  greatest  majority  In  the  history 
of  our  coimtry.  and  In  the  State  of  In- 
diana with  a  650.000  vote  majority.  And 
the  war  was  not  even  over  yet.  the  boys 
were  not  home  yet. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Madam  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  allow 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  to  yield 
to  me  so  that  I  can  cover  one  point? 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Certainly  I  will  per- 
mit the  gentleman  in  the  well  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Calif omla.  However, 
I  have  not  completed  all  of  my  remarks 
as  yet. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT,  Madam  Speaker.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  jieldlng 
to  me.  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  for  taking  this  time. 

The  point  has  Just  been  raised  that  a 
basic  precept  of  oiu:  country;  namely. 
that  a  man  is  clearly  innocent  until  he 
is  proven  guilty,  has  not  been  practiced 
in  a  very  even-handed  manner  by  some 
of  the  Members  of  this  House,  by  the 
press,  or  by  various  public  spokesmen.  It 
is  incredible  to  many  of  us  that  the  so- 
called  champions  of  civil  rights,  or  those 
who  claim  to  be  the  champions  of  civil 
rights,  especially  from  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  are  constantly  shrieking  from 
the  roof  top  about  all  kinds  of  things  that 
they  think  are  wrong  about  the  Presi- 
dent's past  actions,  and  yet  they  cannot 
produce  any  real  hard  evidence.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  these  voices  of  gloom 
and  doom  as  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Landgrebk)  has  Inlcated  do 
not  seem  too  much  Interested  in  the 
President's  civil  rights,  just  the  allega- 
tions. I  realize  that  many  members  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  who 
do  believe  in  civil  rights  in  some  cases 
have  withheld  making  any  comments, 
or  Judgments,  because  they  want  to  see 
the  facts  and  the  evidence. 

I  think  the  point  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Carter)  makes,  and 
the  point  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Landcrebe"»  also  outlines  is  correct, 
and  are  ones  that  have  not  really  been 
adequately  covered  by  members  of  the 
press.  These  are  the  same  members  of 
the  press,  who  claim  to  be  great  cham- 
PMOs  of  civil  rights,  and  who  are  so 
Quick  to  place  before  the  public  hearsay 
material  on  allegations  that  cannot  al- 
ways be  substltuated,  and  make  It  ap- 
pear that  the  President  is  guilty  when 
the  actual  hard  evidence  has  not  been 
adequately  produced. 

So.  Madam  Speaker.  I  compliment  my 
cweague.  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
w.  Carter)  for  taking  his  special  order 
tooay.  and  for  trying  to  bring  forward 
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some  of  the  positive  and  constructive 
things  the  President  has  done. 

The  gentleman  has  supported,  as  I 
have,  many  of  the  Presidential  vetoes 
that  were  clearly  called  for,  because  there 
was  a  vast  over  expenditure  of  funds  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  through  various 
appropriation  bills  and.  therefore,  we 
had  to  sustain  those  vetoes.  For  whom? 
For  the  taxpayers,  for  the  average  citi- 
zens of  this  coimtry,  who  are  so  over- 
whelmed by  a  ccmgressional  Imposed  tax 
burden. 

So,  Madam  -Speaker,  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  both  can  be  compli- 
mented for  bringing  out  the  important 
point  that  it  is  a  basic  precept  of  our 
country,  and  the  bulwark  of  our  whole 
way  of  life,  that  a  man  is  clearly  innocent 
until  he  is  proven  guilty.  Until  the  evi- 
dence is  presented  in  a  judicious  and  fair 
manner,  we  in  the  Congress  should  not 
be  a  party  to  the  howling  poUtical  lynch 
mobs  or  the  hearsay  that  continues  to  go 
on  and  on  endles^.  We  are  hoi}efully 
that  the  press  will  exercise  greater  re- 
straint and  be  more  responsible  in  the 
way  it  handles  this  impeachment  matter. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Madam  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
California  (Mr.  Rovssxlot)  and  to  ask 
the  gentleman,  if  the  gentleman  would 
not  mind  answering,  as  to  whether  he 
does  not  think  that  the  press  sets  a 
double  standard  for  certain  people?  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  do  not  think  thore 
is  any  doubt  about  the  fact  that  on  many 
of  these  issues  there  has  been  a  double 
standard.  Nobody  can  complain  when 
the  press,  either  editorially  or  through 
articles,  brings  up  items  that  should  le- 
gitimately be  brought  to  the  public's  at- 
tention, but  when  they  try  in  the  same 
voice  to  clearly  condemn  and  convict 
without  hard  evidence,  then  I  think  that 
Is  a  double  standard. 

Mr.  CARTER.  My  point  Is  this:  that 
Mrs.  Nixon  and  Julie  liave  been  criticized 
for  gifts  which  they  received,  and  it  was 
stated  In  the  press  that  they  should  turn 
them  back  to  the  Federal  Government, 
probably  to  the  Archives.  They  may  be 
right  legally,  but  I  remember  quite  well 
Just  a  few  years  ago  when  one  of  our 
First  Ladies  visited  India,  and  at  that 
time  was  presented  with  many  gifts,  all 
sorts  of  gifts,  including  an  Arabian  geld- 
ing, tiger  cubs,  and  so  on.  but  I  have  nev- 
er heard  of  any  of  those  gifts  being  sent 
to  the  Archives  or  being  turned  over  to 
the  Federal  Government.  Hsts  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
heard  of  this? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  No;  not  to  my 
knowledge. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Is  that  an  example  of  a 
double  standard? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  It  Is  Indeed. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Indeed.  Instead  of  any 
complaint,  this  was  discussed  in  a  praise- 
worthy way.  that  these  things  had  been 
givei^. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Another  note  on 
gifts  and  trophies.  I  am  waiting  for  Jack 
Anderson  to  do  a  colunm  on  the  annual 
Washington  Press  Club  golf  tournament, 
and  on  the  gifts  and  trophies — and  where 
they  come  from.  I  can  hardly  wait.  He 


always  goes  into  the  congressional  golf 
tournament  with  great  alacrity  to  show 
where  those  gifts  come  from.  But  I  think 
that  we  should  have  a  full  exposure  soon 
about  all  the  gifts  that  the  press  gets, 
in  this  local  golf  tournament,  and  more 
important  where  all  these  gifts  originate. 
I  am  sure  the  public  will  want  to  have  all 
of  those  facts. 

The  standard  of  "full  disclosure" 
should  be  appUed  equally  to  our  good 
friends  in  the  press  who  demand  "full 
discloeure"  for  public  officials. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Madam  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jdeldlng. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  Join 
my  colleague  in  commending  the  gentle- 
Toan  for  the  statement  he  is  making  hex$ 
today,  because  today  he  is  taking  a  posi- 
tive approach  to  some  of  the  matters 
that  are  of  grave  and  important  concern 
to  the  American  people. 

The  gentleman  touched  upon  one 
thing  that  I  think  about  so  much ;  name- 
ly, foreign  policy  and  what  is  happening 
today  in  a  troubled,  upset,  and  disturbed 
world.  In  this  Instance  we  see  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  doing  what 
had  not  been  done  over  a  generation 
past — bringing  about  peace,  peace  fw 
this  generation  and  generations  yet  to* 
follow — the  first  man  who  may  go  down 
in  history  as  the  individual  who  brought 
peace  to  this  world  for  the  first  time. 

To  me  this  is  the  overriding  issue  of 
all  issues  and  the  thing  which  the  Amer- 
ican people  should  be  paying  some  atten- 
tion to.  I  heartily  commend  the  gentle- 
man again  for  the  position  he  has  taken 
here  today. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois.  I  wish 
to  say  that  what  he  has  said  is  the  truth. 
Our  administration  has  sought  to  achieve 
the  peace  and  has  achieved  the  peace. 
But  yet  the  press  does  not  praise  the 
administration  for  what  it  has  done.  It 
fails  to  do  that,  and  that  is  the  nega- 
tive instead  of  the  positive  approach  to 
accomplishments. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Let  me  say  I  would  be 
delighted  to  pick  up  the  paper  tomorrow 
morning  tmd  see  the  statement  of  the 
gentleman  on  the  front  page.  That  would 
be  delightful. 

Mr.  CARTER.  It  would  be  on  page  14, 
I  am  sure. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Madam  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

I  really  appreciate  the  assistaiKe  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  In  help- 
ing to  develop  in  a  clearer  maimer  what 
I  was  trying  to  touch  upon.  We  did  not 
have  a  very  lengthy  debate  today  on  our 
great  deficit,  now  approaching  half  a 
trillion  dollars.  This  is  of  concern  to 
people,  and  even  people  in  government 
are  starting  to  realize  that  we  are  com- 
ing to  the  end  of  our  rope.  < 

I  have  Just  a  quick  question.  Does  the 
gentleman  feel  that  the  millions  that 
have  t>een  spent  looking  for  a  charge 
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to  place  against  the  President  have 
helped  to  ease  our  deficit,  or  the  pre- 
occupation of  this  Congress  over  the 
months  with  Watergate,  in  addition,  it 
seems,  to  the  courts  carrying  on  and 
sending  Magruder,  and  this  man  and 
that  man  to  Jail  for  10  months  or  10 
ye£U3,  and  people  being  indicted?  And 
while  all  of  this  Is  happening  in  the 
legal  processes,  this  Congress  has  been 
preoccupied  with  it,  too.  What  benefit 
has  it  been  to  the  people  through  that 
preoccupation;  can  the  gentleman  tell 

me?  

Mr.  CARTER.  Of  course,  they  have 
been  striving  to  find  out  If  there  is  an 
Impeachable  offense.  As  I  said,  they  have 
not  found  it.  I  trust  they  will  come  to 
a  conclusion  and  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  will  give  us  a  report  on 
which  we  can  act,  basing  oiu-  judgments 
oi|  what  we  think  are  right,  and  meas- 
luing  our  Judgments  carefiilly. 

I  trust  that  we  will  do  that  so  that 
we  can  get  along  with  the  business  of 
our  country.  We  have  many  problems 
which  we  need  to  attack. 

Mr.  LANDOREBE.  In  response  to  the 
gentleman's  invitation  to  Join  him,  I 
really  did  so  to  make  just  one  point.  I 
could  not  resist  discussing  some  of  these 
other  things.  I  wish  to  point  out.  No.  1, 
that  I  have  been  in  the  presence  of  the 
President  a  number  of  times.  I  have 
*never  heard  him  say  even  one  "danm 
it."  I  have  never  heard  a  lewd  story  told 
at  any  formal  meetings  at  the  White 
House,  formal  entertainments.  I  have  al- 
ways been  impressed  with  the  respect- 
ability of  President  Nixon,  his  wife,  and 
his  very  lovely  daughters  and  sons-in- 
law.  But  this  brings  me  to  a  point. 

When  I  was  first  elected  to  Congress — 
in  fact,  when  I  arrived  In  Washington — 
I  was  amazed  at  the  stacks  of  mail  wait- 
ing for  me  on  my  desk.  Many,  many  of 
those  pieces  of  mail  included  packets  of 
pornographic  material  that  had  been 
delivered  through  the  Postal  Service  to 
people  in  my  district. 

One  was  especially  vulgar,  particularly 
profane,  some  of  the  Swedish  true  por- 
nography which  had  been  sent  to  a  Boy 
Scout.  Somehow  those  pec^le  had  gotten 
a  list  of  the  names  and  were  sending 
this  sort  of  stuff  into  the  homes.  During 
the  first  few  months  and  perhaps  up  to 
the  first  year  of  my  service  in  the  Con- 
gress I  was  receiving  one  such  piece  of 
mail  a  day,  or  four  or  five  a  week,  and 
I  sent  all  those  to  the  Postal  Department. 
except  those  extremely  pornographic  and 
those  I  sent  to  the  White  House,  to  the 
-  attention  of  the  President. 

I  will  ask  the  gentleman  how  much  of 
this  material  he  has  received  In  the  last 
few  months.  But  before  he  answers  I 
would  like  to  tell  the  gentleman  we  have 
not  had  one  piece  of  such  mall  sent  to 
my  ofQce  from  the  irate  people  in  my  dis- 
trict In  a  year.  This  is  just  one  of  the 
Ony  but  important  things  that  has  hap- 
pened to  our  country  during  the  Nixon 
administration.  However,  that  was  truly 
dynamite  and  the  Nixon  administration 
got  rid  of  it. 

How  much  of  that  material  has  the 
gentleman  had  hi  his  mail  in  the  last 
few  months  or  year? 


Mr.  CARTER.  None  that  I  recall. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MARTIN  ol  North  Carolina. 
Mftdiun  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  aU  Members  may  have  6  legis- 
lative days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  thlB  special 
order.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolbia? 

There  was  no  obJectloQ. 


OUR  SYSTEM  OP  GOVERNMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annxtnzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  riiinutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  remarks  made  on  May  13 
over  station  WMAL  by  Joseph  McCaffrey, 
our  well-known  Washington  commenta- 
tor. 

Joe  McCaffrey  has  always  been  fac- 
tual in  editing  his  remarks  with  refere- 
ence  to  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  Mem- 
bers serving  in  the  Congress. 

The  editorial  commentary  on  our  sys- 
tem of  government  which  he  delivered 
on  May  13  was,  in  his  usual  style,  factual, 
and  timely,  and  it  went  to  the  heart  of 
the  issue. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  call  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  The  Mc- 
Caffrey commentary  follows : 

ComcxNT  BT  Joseph  McCaitkkt 

Richard  M.  Mlzon  may  or  may  not  resign 
th«  PrflBldency. 

Althoiigh  support  for  him  within  his  own 
poUtlcal  party  erodes  more  with  each  passing 
day,  the  decision  when  it  is  made  will  have 
to  be  made  by  him. 

In  the  meantime  Americans  should  give 
thanks  to  those  flfty-flve  men  who  put  to- 
gether this  system  under  which  we  live.  This 
system  which  is  so  strong,  so  resilient  that 
it  can  survive  a  politically  wounded  president. 

In  1787  when  those  men  met  In  Philadel- 
phia, they  could  not  have  known  the  dilemma 
their  country  would  be  in  187  years  in  the 
future;  in  1974  when  faith  and  trust  In  the 
leading  principal  would  be  at  an  all  time 
low. 

But,  with  some  strange  prescience  those 
flfty-flve  men  crafted  a  system  which  would 
protect  the  country  they  loved  from  grind- 
ing to  a  halt  when  the  man  who  happened 
to  be  at  its  b«ad  bad  oocne  a  cropper. 

This  July  4th  we  should  devote  more  than 
the  usual  perfunctory  bow  to  those  who 
shaped  the  constitution.  If  It  hadn't  been 
for  their  great  genius  we  would  be  In  a  very 
bad  way  today,  if  we  had  survived  untU  to- 
day. That  we  are  able  to  overcome  the  dis- 
aster we  now  face,  and  that  we  have  come 
along  so  well  over  the  last  187  years  Is  due  to 
those  flfty-flve  men  who  met  in  the  Federal 
convention  In  1787. 

Thank  Ckxl  for  the  system  they  brought 
forth! 

It  serves  us  well  today. 


VETO  THRELATENED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Rangel)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 


Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon  yesterday  threatened  to  veto  the 
education  bill  imless  the  House-Senate 
conference  committee  modifies  particu- 
lar provisions  of  the  Senate-passed  ver- 
sion. Mr.  Nixon  ^>eclfically  attacked  the 
Senate  antibuslng  amendment.  He  pre- 
fers the  House  measure,  which  forbids 
courts  to  order  busing  of  children  to 
sujhieve  desegregation  beyond  the  school 
closest  or  next  closest  to  their  homes  and 
would  reopen  all  busing  orders  which  vio- 
late the  House  prescription.  The  Senate 
forbade  reopening  of  past  cases  and  said 
that  courts  could  Ignore  the  antibusini 
strictures  if  they  believed  black  studenU' 
constitutional  rights  were  being  violated. 

Mr.  Nixon's  UKMt  recent  attack  go 
busing  indicates  his  continued  reliance 
on  the  techniques  of  Watergate  poatlcs. 
He  is  trying  to  curry  favor  with  conserva- 
tives by  an  appeal  based  on  emotionalism, 
not  fact.  In  his  statement  yesterday,  Mr. 
Nixon  referred  to  "busing  to  achieve  ra- 
cial balance,"  and  "massive  forced  bus- 
ing." His  facile,  loaded  presentation  of 
the  issue  was  designed  to  swouse  the  feare 
and  prejudice  of  Americans.  In  fact,  as 
Mr.  Nixon  well  knows,  "busing  to  achieve 
racial  balaaice"  is  not  now,  and  never  has 
been,  the  issue.  Mr.  Nixon  used  the 
phrase  to  raise  the  totally  Imaginary 
specter  of  massive,  forced  busing  across 
districts  and  even  States.  No  court  to 
date  has  ordered  such  busing,  and  no 
court  is  likely  to.  It  is  a  false  and  mis- 
leading issue. 

As  Senator  Brookx  pointed  out  in  his 
Senate  speech  against  the  Oumey 
amendment,  20  million  children  ride 
schoolbuses  each  day.  Hie  Supreme  Court 
ruled  In  North  Carolina  State  Board  of 
Education  against  Swann  that  busing  is 
"an  Integral  part  of  the  public  education 
system."  The  Court  found  "no  basis  for 
holding  that  the  local  school  authorities 
may  not  be  required  to  employ  bus  trans- 
portation as  one  tool  of  desegregation," 
and  stated  that  "desegregation  plans 
cannot  be  limited  to  the  walk-in  school." 
Here  lies  the  crux  of  the  issue,  which 
Mr.  Nixon's  insidious  rhetoric  so  neatly 
avoids,  wm  we  deny  black  students  their 
rights  under  the  Constitution?  Will  the 
Congress  force  the  Supreme  Court  to  rule 
once  again  that  courts  must  be  allowed 
"breadth  and  fiexibility"— Swann—  in 
determining  what  measures  are  neces- 
sary to  achieve  constitutionally  man- 
dated desegregation? 

The  fact  that  I  feel  compelled  to  re- 
peat these  arguments,  familiar  to  all  in- 
formed students  of  desegregation  and 
busing,  is  an  indication  of  the  dangerous 
nature  of  Mr.  Nixon's  attack.  Once  again, 
he  Is  trying  to  undermine  progress  to- 
ward a  truly  integrated  society  and  equal 
education  for  all  schoolchildren.  He  i« 
playing  on  the  groundless  fears  of  the 
people  and  the  political  fears  of  Members 
of  Congress. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Nixon  is  once  again 
attempting  to  InteAere  in  the  legislative 
process.  He  threatens  us  with  the  power 
of  the  executive  branch.  But  Congrees 
can,  and  must,  resolve  this  issue  inde- 
pendent of  Mr.  Nixon.  The  House  and 
Senate  conferees  mijst  not  allow  Mr.  Nix- 
on's grandstand  play  for  popularity  to 
affect  their  rational,  sensible  consldera- 
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tion  of  the  education  bill  and  Its  amend- 
ments. 

One  branch,  at  least,  must  join  the 
Supreme  Court  In  upholding  the  Consti- 
tution. Black  students  are  entitled  to  con- 
stitutional rights.  Mr.  Nixon's  calculated 
political  appeal  does  not  chsmge  that 
fact.  It  merely  Indicates  once  again  the 
President's  vrlllingness  to  use  any  and  all 
means  to  achieve  his  dubious  ends. 


1.000  PAY  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  JAMES  W. 
REDMOND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bvrke)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Saturday  evening,  May  11, 
1974,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  attend  a 
testimonial  held  in  Milton,  Mass.,  in  hon- 
or of  Dr.  James  Redmond.  Dr.  Redmond 
is  a  well-known  and  greatly  admired  doc- 
tor in  my  district;  he  Is  also  a  friend  of 
mine.  His  dedication  to  the  people  of 
Milton  and  South  Boston  should  serve  as 
an  inspiration  to  doctors  across  the  land. 
I  would  like  to  Insert  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  this  point  an  article 
from  the  Quincy  Patriot  Ledger  of  May 
13, 1974,  concerning  the  testimonial  held 
for  this  fine  man: 

1,000  Pat  Tribute  to  Dr.  Redmond 

MttTON. — About  1,000  persons  paid  tribute 
to  Dr.  James  W.  Redmond  of  MUton  and 
South  Boston  Saturday  night. 

Or.  Redmond,  a  pediatrician,  practiced 
from  his  family  home  in  South  Boston  for 
the  past  47  years,  as  did  his  father  before 
him  from  1898  to  1927.  The  testimonial  buffet 
dance,  held  in  St.  Agatha's  parish  center, 
was  on  the  occasion  of  his  74th  birthday, 
which  he  will  celebrate  later  this  month. 

PROCLAMATION   READ 

Selectman  Ralph  Kent  commented  it  was 
nice  "so  many  people  haven't  forgotten  one 
of  the  grandest  men  God  ever  made."  Mr. 
Kent  read  a  proclamation  from  the  town  of 
MUton  naming  Saturday  Dr.  James  V7.  Red- 
mond Day. 

Rep.  Michael  Flaherty,  D-South  Boston, 
brought  the  congratulations  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts House  of  Representatives  m  recog- 
nition of  the  doctor's  many  years  of  child 
care.  Rep.  Flaherty  presented  the  proclama- 
tion which  will  name  the  South  Boston 
Health  Unit  on  Dorchester  Street  the  "Dr. 
James  W.  Redmond  Health  UiUt." 

CouncUor  Louise  Day  Hicks  said  she  owes 
her  life  to  Dr.  Redmond  and  added  that  al- 
though Saturday  was  Dr.  Redmond  Day  in 
MUton.  every  day  u  Dr.  Redmond  Day  in 
South  Boston. 

The  naming  of  the  health  imit  was  voted 
unanimously  by  the  House  as  a  result  of  Mrs. 
Hicks'  motion  to  the  city  councU. 

Mrs.  Ronnie  Barrett,  mother  of  nine, 
•ummed  up  the  feelings  of  most  when  she 
said  If  onyone  ever  finds  another  Dr.  Red- 
mond, send  him  to  South  Boston  because 
they  need  him. 

Dr.  John  Todd,  toastmaster,  read  a  tele- 
gram  from  the  Boston  City  Hospital  Nurses 
Alumnae  Association  commending  Dr.  Red- 
mond for  his  constant  cooperation  and  help 
wbUe  on  the  staff  and  as  pedlatrlclan-ln- 
chlef  at  that  hospital.  He  also  read  a  letter 
irom  the  Rev.  Fr.  Wauam  Hunter.  S.VX)..  a 
family  friend  stationed  In  Rome,  who  aent 
lUs  good  wishes. 

FAMILT 

Sharing  in  the  tribute  were:  Mrs.  Red- 
niond,  the  former  Helen  McLoughlin;  their 
<l»ughter,  Miss  Mary  Louise  Redmond  of  Bos- 


ton; two  sisters,  Miss  Mary  Redmond  and 
Miss  Margaret  Redmond,  both  of  South  Bos- 
ton; a  brother,  Paul  Redmond,  and  his  fam- 
ily of  Southboro.  A  third  sister,  Miss  Helen 
Redmond,  of  New  York  was  unable  to  attend. 

Also  in  attendance  was  the  Rev.  Fr.  Robert 
Hxmter,  S.VX).,  of  New  York,  a  long-time 
family  friend  as  weU  as  clergyman  from  Mil- 
ton, Scltuate  and  South  Boston,  physicians 
who  were  associated  with  Dr.  Redmond  dur- 
ing his  long  career.  Sisters  from  St.  Mar- 
garet's Ho^ital,  where  he  also  served  as  pe- 
diatrlclan-ln -chief  and  other  dignitaries  from 
both  communities. 

The  majority,  however,  were  persons  whom 
Dr.  Redmond  took  care  of  as  children  and 
their  children.  The  chUdren,  most  with  fam- 
ilies of  their  own,  listened  to  anecdotes 
about  the  doctor  and  how  much  he  gave  of 
himself  to  his  chosen  career. 

A  portrait  of  Dr.  Redmond,  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Jacobs,  a  Winchester  artist,  was  displayed. 
It  will  hang  In  the  South  Boston  Health  Unit 
which  will  be  dedicated  later  this  month. 

The  ceremonies  concluded  with  the  presen- 
tation of  a  silver  Paul  Revere  bowl  from 
Mayor  Kevin  White  by  Mrs.  Hicks.  Dr.  Red- 
mond then  greeted  his  many  friends. 


HONOLULU  POLICE  DEPARTMENT 
SUCCEEDS  WITH  COMMUNITY  RE- 
LATIONS EFFORT  TO  REDUCE 
YOUTH  DELINQUENCY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent issue  of  FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bul- 
letin boasts  an  article  of  which  I  and 
the  people  of  my  State  of  Hawaii  are 
immensely  proud.  The  story  it  tells  Is 
of  a  progrsun  Initiated  by  the  Honolulu 
Police  Community  Relations  Depart- 
ment which  I  believe  is  worthy  of  emula- 
tion by  police  departments  across  our 
land. 

One  of  the  major  problems  confront- 
ing law  enforcement  today,  one  that  has 
escaped  solution  in  many  cities  and 
towns  across  the  United  States.  Is  the 
Increasing  void  of  communication  be- 
tween the  poUce  and  the  people  they 
protect.  This  communication  gap  has  in 
many  cases,  been  caused  by  police  de- 
partments themselves,  as  modernization 
and  progress  in  law  enforcement  tech- 
niques have  withdrawn  police  officers 
from  personal  contact  with  the  general 
pubUc. 

In  Hawaii,  a  major  effort  has  been 
made  to  bridge  that  widening  gap  by 
reaching  the  youth  of  the  community, 
and  it  has  been  successful.  The  Honolulu 
Police  Department,  through  its  progres- 
sive-thinking chief,  Francis  A.  Keala, 
and  Sgt.  Harry  Chiim  of  the  Community 
Relations  Department,  has  developed 
and  conducted  a  remarkable  program  of 
commimity  relations  second  to  none  In 
the  Nation.  This  program  has  benefited 
both  poUce  and  youth,  fostered  mutual 
understanding  of  the  duties  of  the  officer 
and  the  problems  of  city  youth,  and  has 
resulted  in  substantial  decreases  in  youth 
arrests  where  the  program  has  operated. 

In  my  view,  the  Honolulu  Police  De- 
partment has  proven  that  respect  for  the 
law  and  the  law  enforcer  is  not  gained 
by  bullets  and  clubs,  but  through  mutual 
imderstanding  and  communication  fos- 
tered by  enlightened  police  officers  and 
open-minded  administrators. 


It  Is  with  a  great  deal  of  personal  pride 
in  a  truly  commendable  organization,  the 
Honolulu  Police  Department,  that  I  sub- 
mit this  article  from  the  FBI  Law  En- 
forcement Bulletin  for  the  Record  : 
Law  ai«d  Justice  Awareness  Program 
(By  Sgt.  Harry  J.  Chinn) 

Hawaii,  the  paradise  of  the  Pacific  and 
long  considered  the  utopla  of  racial  equality 
and  harmony,  suffers  its  share  of  crime  and 
violence.  Its  capital  city  of  Honolulu  is 
constantly  growing  as  new  people  arrive  every 
day.  Like  other  cities  faced  with  rapid  growth, 
we  have  Increased  problems  of  insufficient 
housing,  unemployment,  welfare,  and  racial 
disharmony.  The  manifestation  of  these 
sociological  factors  in  crime  and  socially 
aberrant  behavior  ultimately  has  an  influ- 
ence on  youth. 

The  Honolulu  PoUce  Department  has  r«c. 
ognized  that  youth  are  in  turmoU  about 
values  and  lifestyles,  and  since  they  reject 
many  authorities,  they  may  reject  or  resent 
even  more  the  authority  represented  by 
those  who  enforce  the  law.  The  growing  in- 
fluence of  youth  permeates  every  aspect  of 
our  culture.  The  Impact  of  youth  on  fashion, 
entertainment,  political  processes,  and  mor- 
als is  inescapable.  The  course  of  action  Is 
quite  apparent.  Youth  must  be  made  aware 
of  the  necessity  of  the  law  and  its  total 
effect  up>on  their  environment.  They  need  to 
be  exposed  to  the  truths  and  fallacies,  not. 
only  of  the  police  and  the  law,  but  of  social 
and  ethnic  relations  as  weU. 

The  Police  Community  Relations  Division 
and  the  Model  Cities  Law  and  Justice  Citi- 
zen Task  Force  agreed  that  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  formal  education  in  law  and  Justice 
was  needed  to  meet  this  challenge.  As  a 
result,  the  law  and  justice  awareness  pro- 
gram was  Implemented.  In  September  of  1972, 
the  law  and  Justice  awareness  program,  along 
with  the  college  opportunities  program,  was 
recognized  nationally  as  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing Model  Cities  projects  by  the  National 
Model  Cities  Directors  Association. 

The  inception  of  the  Model  Cities  police- 
oommunlty  relations  program  in  1969  in- 
cluded two  components:  (1)  the  neighbor- 
hood •afety  community  service  aide  pro- 
gram, and  (2)  the  law  and  Justice  awareness 
program.  These  projects  were  established  as 
an  attempt  to  improve  police-community 
relations  and  to  reduce  and  prevent  deviant 
or  delinquent  Juvenile  behavior.  The  neigh- 
borhood safety  aide  component  was  termi- 
nated in  1972  for  several  reasons;  however, 
some  of  the  experiences  and  ideas  generated 
by  the  project  were  later  utilized  in  de- 
veloping an  expanded  community  relatloiui 
program. 

THE    PROGRAM 

The  law  and  Justice  awareness  program  was 
Implemented  through  the  public  school  sys- 
tem in  the  Model  Neighborhood  Areas.  The 
school,  as  a  cultural  liaison  between  our  so- 
ciety and  our  youth,  is  the  best  equipped 
resource  to  impress  upon  our  youth,  and  the 
general  public  as  weU,  the  necessity  for  a 
lawful  society.  The  program  curriculum  Is  de- 
signed to  provide  a  comprehensive  program 
of  formal  instruction  for  the  three  educa- 
tional levels — elementary,  intermediate,  and 
high  school. 

Some  objectives  of  the  program  are: 

To  develop  an  understanding  of  society 
based  upon  justice,  the  process  by  which  laws 
are  established,  and  why  laws  are  necessary. 

To  develop  a  positive  attitude  toward  up- 
holding law  and  to  strengthen  the  relation- 
ship between  law  enforcement  and  the  ^com- 
munity. 

To  provide  students  an  opportunity  to  ask 
questions  and  express  their  views  in  a  re- 
laxed setting  which  promotes  police-youth 
interaction. 

Although  the  objectives  paraUel  those  of 
other  scho<d  programs,   the  offlcer-instruc- 
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tor's  approACb  and  expectations  of  students 
differ  considerably.  The  emphasis  Is  primar- 
ily on  creating  the  kind  of  atmoephere  nec- 
essary to  establish  a  genuine  relationship 
between  tb«  officer-Instructor  and  the  stu- 
dent, rather  than  upon  the  academic  phase 
of  the  lessons.  The  oflicer-lnstructor  visits 
parents  of  all  participating  students  to  en- 
courage and  facilitate  this  relationship  fur- 
ther. In  addition,  followup  counseling  Is  ex- 
tended to  students  with  problems  that  could 
not  be  corrected  either  by  the  regular  school 
guidance  system  or  by  parental  direction. 
Once  established,  this  rapport  provides  the 
avenues  for  the  student  to  reach  a  level  of 
awareness  where  he  can  appreciate  the  hu- 
man aspect  of  the  law  and  those  who  enforce 
it.  The  basic  method  Involves  discussions  and 
dramatizations  by  the  students  of  real-life 
situations  involving  citizens  and  law  enforce- 
ment officials  to  sensitize  them  to  the  prob- 
lems inherent  In  these  situations.  Students 
thus  come  to  their  own  conclusions  as  to 
the  role  of  the  law  In  society. 

The  dtiratlon  of  the  course  is  approxi- 
mately 40  hours,  and  the  highlights  of  the 
curriculum  are  as  follows: 

Introduction  to  the  function  of  law  en- 
forcement. Youth  discussion  of  their  own 
looses  due  to  theft,  and  discussion  regarding 
causes  and  prevention  of  theft. 

Personal  reeponslblllty.  Problems  of  an  In- 
dividual's reputation  as  affected  by  friends' 
deviant  activities;  dangers  of  environment 
and  character  weakness  which  lead  to  nega- 
tive labeling  and  trouble  with  the  law. 

Regxilatory  agencies  and  the  law.  Discus- 
sion of  offenses  resulting  from  unethical 
business  and  professional  practices,  as  well 
as  violations  of  municipal  oodee,  such  as 
sanitation  regiilatlona. 

Meaningful  community  Involvement.  Dis- 
cussion, with  case  histories  and  personal  ex- 
periences of  students,  of  apathy  and  unwOl- 
Ingnees  to  become  socially  Involved;  discus- 
sions of  heroes  who  did  become  Inrolved; 
Tolunteer  and  charity  programs. 

Understanding  the  rtde  of  the  police  of- 
ficer. The  police  officers'  approach  to  groups, 
(BDgs,  and  Individuals;  dangers  and  other 
factors  which  affect  the  police  (Peers'  be- 
liavl<H';  dmjnatlrations. 

"nie  lawmaking  process.  Anarchism:  how 
laws  are  estldlBbed  In  other  societies  and  how 
they  differ  from  our  own. 

Understanding  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice process.  Mock  courtroom  situations  with 
discussion  of  decisions;  open  discussions  for 
creating  new  Ideas  and  approaches  to  solve 
problems  which  face  the  community  and  the 
school:  how  we  can  htip  family  and  friends 
to  understand  the  functions  of  law  and 
onler. 

The  learning  process  Is  further  reinforced 
with  field  experiences  to  coincide  with  rele- 
vant lectures  and  discussions.  Field  experi- 
ences Include  tours  of  the  district,  family. 
and  circuit  courts;  the  State  capltol;  and 
even  the  military  complex  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
The  trip  to  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  VSS.  Arl- 
Bona  Memorial  there  Is  schediiled  to  focus 
upon  the  concept  of  "meaningful  Involve- 
ment and  responsibility."  This  visit  has  the 
effect  of  dramatizing  the  point  that  mainte- 
nance of  our  free  society  has  In  the  past  re- 
quired, and  will  in  the  futiu'e  require,  deter- 
mined effort  and  sacrifice. 

SPECIAL  TECHmOUSS 

Special  classroom  techniques  are  designed 
to  increase  program  effectiveness.  It  is  clear 
that  words  alone  cannot  make  an  Individual 
aware  of  the  problems  of  the  police  officer.  To 
create  a  realistic  approach  to  the  problem 
through  education,  drama  Is  utilized  In  the 
curriculum.  The  class  is  divided  Into  three 
groups,  and  each  group  is  given  an  assign- 
ment to  dramatize  a  realistic  confl.lct  situa- 
tion. For  example,  one  group  Is  Instructed 
to  act  out  a  noisy  party  affair,  another  to 
portray  a  college  student  protest  demon- 
stration, and  the  third  still  another  situa- 


tion. The  students  eire  instructed  that,  dur- 
ing this  performance,  they  will  be  confronted 
by  the  officer-teacher  as  If  he  were  a  patrol- 
man on  the  beat.  They  in  turn  will  react  to 
the  officer  as  they  have  seen  adults  react- 
ing in  similar  situations. 

During  the  presentation,  emotions  some- 
times surface  and  occasionally  get  out  of 
hand.  Hostility  toward  the  officer  is  un- 
masked. In  such  Instances,  one  of  the  re- 
maining classmates  Is  asked  to  play  the 
role  of  the  police  officer.  The  students  take 
It  from  there. 

This  kind  of  confrontation  through  role 
playing  often  exposes  prejudices  and  miscon- 
ceptions to  more  meaningful  examination. 
In  one  critique  after  a  dramatization,  a  stu- 
dent who  was  known  for  his  resentment  to- 
ward the  police  was  asked  how  he  felt  about 
the  reenacted  episode.  He  answered.  "Now 
I  know  why  the  poUcemiin  had  to  use  force 
to  carry  out  his  duties."  These  sessions  have 
truly  made  it  possible  for  the  youth  to  em- 
phasize with  the  police  officer  and  under- 
stand his  problems.  The  students  also  enjoy 
this  method  of  learning  by  exploring  in 
simulated  incidents  the  problems  of  livlnc 
and  relating  to  people. 

As  a  spinoff  of  this  classroom  activity, 
students  at  one  high  school  have  developed 
a  musical  drama  "Who's  Guilty?"  The  play 
portrays  the  problems  of  law  and  Justice  and 
also  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  students 
to  put  their  natural  singing  and  dancing 
talents  to  positive,  creative  use.  This  drama 
has  been  performed  widely  throughout  the 
State  of  Hawaii  and  also  was  performed  In 
Chicago,  111.,  at  the  national  Model  Cities 
conference.  The  play  has  been  filmed  by  the 
State  department  of  education  and  will  be 
used  as  part  of  the  department's  government 
curriculum. 

The  experience  has  had  noticeable  Impact 
upon  the  100  or  so  young  people  who  have 
participated  In  the  musical  drama.  Previous- 
ly, many  were  unable  to  communicate  well 
with  other  people,  and  others  were  considered 
to  be  behavior  problems.  The  changes  in  rheir 
ability  to  relate  to  others,  their  Improved 
self-confidence,  and  their  more  positive  out- 
look, particularly  of  the  future,  have  been 
amazing. 

At  the  conclusion  of  each  class,  the  stu- 
dents are  given  the  opportunity  to  evaluate 
the  program  In  an  anonymous  manner.  The 
question  "What  do  you  feel  are  the  most  im- 
portant ideas  gained  In  the  coiurse?"  is  asked. 
One  student  answered,  "To  try  to  get  along 
with  other  people,  and  policemen,  and  also 
to  get  a  better  understanding  of  what's  going 
on  in  this  world.  Today  there  are  not  too 
many  people  who  have  learned  about  this. 
And  I  hope  they  could  have  this  course  In 
every  school  ...  so  that  the  yoiuiger  stu- 
dents, and  the  older  students  would  under- 
stand and  wouldn't  get  Into  trouble  in  the 
future." 

Several  events  have  occurred  which  have 
demonstrated  the  worth  of  this  program.  One 
Involved  a  former  law  and  Justice  awsweness 
student,  then  a  9th  grader  at  Nanakuli  High 
School,  who  was  instrumental  in  the  appre- 
hension of  two  "drug  pushers"  on  the  school 
campus.  The  student  commented.  "I  learned 
from  the  law  and  Justice  awareness  class  to 
get  involved  and  help  keep  our  community 
free  of  drugs." 

A  total  of  4,321  young  people  from  the 
Model  Neighborhood  Areas  have  participated 
In  the  program.  The  most  encouragln  Indi- 
cation of  the  programs'  success  is  the  marked 
decline  In  the  Juvenile  arrest  rates  in  the 
two  neighborhoods  where  the  program  oper- 
ates. Comparing  neighborhood  statistics  for 
fiscal  year  1973-72  with  those  for  1969-70, 
which  indicate  the  number  of  arrests  per 
hundred  p>opulatlon  In  ages  6-17,  Walanae- 
NanakuU  has  dropped  from  second  to  Afth 
place  In  the  rate  of  Juvenile  crime  for  neigh- 
borhoods on  the  island.  Kallhl-Palama,  which 
was  highest  in  the  Island's  rate  of  crime  In 


1969,  showed  a  decline  m  Juvenile  arrest « 
21.1  percent.  It  is  believed  that  this  pro- 
gram has  been  a  major  factor  in  the  declln* 
Of  the  students  completing  the  coursed  who 
had  previous  arrest  records  before  enrtdlla* 
In  the  law  and  Justice  awareness  class,  only 
5.3  percent  have  been  arrested  again. 

Like  most  new  Ideas,  the  program  encoun- 
tered stiff  resistance  at  the  outeet.  School  offl- 
claLs  and  teachers  tended  to  be  highly  skepti- 
cal about  changes  In  the  normal  academic 
curriculum.  Resistance  to  the  program  wu 
strong.  Insinuations  were  even  made  that  the 
program  was  a  form  of  propaganda  rather 
than  education.  Some  community  memben 
questioned  police  motives.  However,  with  the 
aid  of  key  Individuals  in  the  commxmlty, 
and  the  eventual  success  of  the  program, 
we  have  been  able  to  overcome  most  negative 
attitudes.  Overall,  there  has  been  a  poeltive 
community  response  to  the  program.  Mtny 
other  school  districts  within  the  State  of 
Hawaii  have  requested  It  for  their  schools. 

EXPANSION   or   PBOOBAM 

The  Honolulu  Police  Department,  in  Sep- 
tember of  1971,  expanded  the  law  and  Justice 
awareness  program  to  schools,  serving  ap- 
proximately 700  students  annually,  outside 
of  the  Model  Neighborhood  Areas.  A  unique 
phase  of  the  expansion  was  the  formation  of 
classes  for  youngsters,  both  boys  and  girls, 
from  the  Hawaii  Youth  Correctional  Paclllty! 
The  results  of  these  special  classes  have  been 
gratifying  in  Initiating  constructive  attltu- 
dlnal  changes  among  these  young  people.' 

Patrol  beat  officers  with  community  rela- 
tions training  are  now  providing  Instructloo 
In  law  and  Justice  awareness  classes  for 
students. 

Also  a  part  of  the  expanded  program  la 
conflict  Intervention,  which  developed  out  of 
the  experiences  of  the  law  and  Justice  aware- 
ness program.  Through  a  series  of  Incidents 
and  confrontations,  the  conununlty  relations 
specialists  developed  a  dialogue  with  young 
gang  leaders  In  the  Walanae  neighborhood 
concerning  the  future  of  youth  In  the  com- 
munity. As  a  result  of  these  discussions, 
pushing  of  drugs  In  the  schools,  auto  theft, 
and  vandalism  in  the  neighborhood  were 
greatly  decreased.  Through  increased  aware- 
ness of  their  surroundings,  positive  Involve- 
ment in  conununlty  activities  developed 
among  many  youth  gang  members. 

Ongoing  training  sessions  with  commu- 
nity relations  officer  specialists  are  conductMl 
during  the  3-month  rotation  of  beat  offleoi 
into  the  community  relations  program.  In 
addition  to  utilization  of  community  rela- 
tions programs,  they  are  also  assigned  for 
purposes  of  orientation  to  other  agendei 
and  Juvenile  and  adult  probation  counseling 
programs. 

The  officers  who  have  so  far  participated  In 
the  program  have  responded  positively.  One 
of  the  crfBcers  who,  prolor  to  involvement  In 
the  program,  had  shown  no  interest  in  Um 
community  or  youth  problems,  wrote  thta 
letter  to  the  parents  of  youngsters  involved 
In  the  Itiw  and  Justice  summer  youth  pro- 
gram: 

"Since  our  summer  youth  program  is  com- 
ing to  an  end,  I  Just  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  say  that  It  has  been  a  pleasure 
and  a  great  experience  for  me  to  work  wltb 
yotir  son  (daughter) . 

"At  the  beglning  of  the  program,  the  kids 
were  a  little  reluctant  to  openly  txpnm 
themselves.  In  time,  however,  we  all  got  to 
know  one  another  and  the  kids  learned  from 
the  experience  as  well  as  me  learning  from 
them. 

"I  hope  all  that  we  have  shared  together 
will  remain  with  us  through  the  years.  Soon, 
everyone  will  be  going  their  separate  ways, 
and  I  will  be  returning  to  my  regular  duty 
as  patrol  officer,  but  I'm  sure  we  wont  for- 
get each  other.  If  there  Is  anything  I  can  do 
for  your  son  (daughter)  at  any  time,  pleaie 
feel  free  to  call  on  me." 
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Qieatlon  of  this  change  In  attitude  in  the 
patrol  beat  officer  Is,  In  Itself,  a  major  pro- 
rnm  schievement. 

The  significant  aspect  of  this  concept  Is 
the  unique  training  Interaction  process  of 
rotating  beat  personnel  at  the  district  level. 
This  interaction  creates  an  awareness  in  the 
individual  officer  of  community  relations  ob- 
tectlves.  More  important,  this  program  pro- 
vides a  practical  setting  for  the  police  and 
community  to  explore  and  discuss  mutual 
needs  and  goals. 

The  law  and  Justice  awareness  program 
(bows  great  promise;  however,  much  work 
rtlll  is  required  to  make  it  a  permanent  part 
of  police  operations.  Perhaps,  It  will  open  the 
way  for  a  more  enlightened  era  of  police- 
community  relations. 


REFORM  OP  THE  <X)MMnTEE 
SYSTEM 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  2  min- 
utes and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Madam  Speaker,  I  cannot 
let  this  opportunity  go  by  as  a  new  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  without  responding  in 
Und  I  think  to  the  types  of  comments 
that  have  been  made  by  my  distinguished 
colleagues  on  the  other  side.  I  think  it 
Is  somehow  symbolic  that  they  have  been 
reduced  to  the  sorry  plight  of  speaking 
to  an  almost  empty  House  after  everyone 
else  has  left. 

In  the  case  of  the  remarks  by  the  gen- 
ttonan  from  Texas  (Mr.  Stkelman)  ,  he 
takes  great  pride  in  the  fact  that  he 
seems  to  be  for  the  reform  of  the  com- 
mittee system.  Of  course,  that  is  very 
easy  after  the  Democrats  have  had  a 
caucus  and  by  a  very  narrow  vote  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  a  committee  for 
further  study,  and  they  have  already 
agreed  to  report  It  out  at  a  later  date. 
But  at  this  time  he  says  he  supports  re- 
form. He  goes  no  further.  I  am  sure  the 
comments  he  made  must  have  been  in 
previous  years  on  the  floor  because  I  did 
not  hear  him  support  those  kinds  of  re- 
forms during  consideration  of  the  meas- 
ure Itself. 

As  one  of  those  who  voted  for  it  not  to 
come  out  of  the  committee,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  supports  the 
ilngle  committee  concept  in  that  report? 
Is  he  prepared  to  support  the  changing 
committee  jurisdictions  when  and  if  the 
bill  comes  to  the  floor?  I  am  sure  he  will 
approve  the  one-third  minority  staflBng 
for  the  minority  side  because  of  course 
that  Is  to  their  advantage.  But  I  wonder 
about  these  other  specifics.  Or  is  the 
gentleman  taking  just  an  easy  demagogic 
shot  at  the  Democrats  in  their  attempt 
to  create  some  significant  reform  on  the 
floor? 

Let  me  go  to  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
angulshed  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Carter)  ,  who  had  the  good  sense  to 
rtfer  to  the  great  Republican  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  words  the  gen- 
««nan  said  Lincoln  quoted  from  the 
«nle:  "Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged." 
And  the  gentleman  proceeded  to  do  Just 
«at  by,  among  other  things,  calling  a 
Pwt  lady  from  the  State  of  California, 
wnn  my  state,  who  had  the  temerity  I 
wppoee  me  could  say  to  run  against  the 
"ton  now  President  of  the  United  States, 
»  limousine  liberal."  I  certainly  have  no 
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limousine,  and  I  think  my  liberal  friends 
in  my  own  Democratic  district  would 
hardly  refer  to  me  as  their  own  kind  of 
liberal. 

I  do  want  to  take  exception  to  that 
particular  comment,  because  I  think  she 
was  and  still  Is  a  very  great  lady  and 
would  have  made  a  great  Senator. 

I  want  to  say  in  view  of  this 

Mr.  CARTER.  Madam  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentlonan 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Madam  Speaker,  a  point 
of  personal  privilege.  The  gentleman  has 
made  some  statements  and  I  have  a  right 
to  reply,  according  to  the  rules. 

My  quote  to  which  the  gentleman  re- 
ferred was  not  attributed  to  Lincoln,  but 
was  taken  directly  from  the  Bible,  and 
certainly  had  no  reference  to  him.  Far- 
ther, I  feally  do  not  know  whether  the 
gentleman  is  a  liberal  or  a  conservative. 

I  only  want  to  say  that  certainly  I 
meant  nothing  derogatorj-  about  Mrs. 
Helen  Galmgan  Douglas.  I  am  sure  she  is 
a  fine  lady  and  if  hearty  sorrow  will  be 
a  sufiScient  ransom  for  offense,  I  tender 
it  to  my  friend  here.  But  as  far  as  Mrs. 
Douglas  is  concerned,  I  doubt  if  she 
would  suggest  that  she  is  not  a  liberal. 

I  did  not  mention  any  party,  any  Mem- 
ber of  any  party  in  a  rough  manner.  I 
do  not  do  that. 

I  happen  to  be  one  of  these  people  who 
married  a  Democrat  and  I  have  great 
respect  for  my  Democratic  friends.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  was  very  kind  to  me  and  to 
my  district,  and  I  have  never  nor  will  I 
ever  make  a  disparaging  remark  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  in  reference  to  the  late 
President.     

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Callfomla  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rtan  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  California  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  would  yield,  if  he  wants 
to  finish  his  comments. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  have  no  further  com- 
ment for  the  Record,  unless  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  wishes  to  ask  me 
something. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  California  have  a  mo- 
tion? 

Mr.  RYAN.  Madam  Speaker,  I  still 
have  time.  I  wanted  to  make  a  couple  of 
comments  in  reply  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  1  minute  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  have  1  minute  remain- 
ing and  I  would  like  to  take  that  time 
and  then  make  a  motion. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  some  of 
the  comments  were  made  perhaps  In 
earnest,  but  without  sufficient  knowledge. 

For  example,  the  tiger  cubs  given  to 
Mrs.  Douglas  were  sent  to  the  2k}ologlcal 
Gardens  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
in  Washington  and  so  on. 

I  think  the  nature  of  the  comments 
made  here  have  been  partisan.  They  do 
deserve  a  reply  and  that  was  my  attempt. 


PETER  KIHSS  RECEIVES  COLUM- 
BIA JOURNALISM  ALUMNI  ASSO- 
CIATION AWARD 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.)  — " 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  9. 
Peter  Kihss,  a  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Times,  was  honored  by  the  Columbia 
Journalism  Alumni  Association.  The  as- 
sociation gave  him  one  of  its  awards  be- 
cause "for  40  years  he  has  personified 
the  best  traditions  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  and  of  the  pro- 
fession itself." 

I  have  known  Mr.  Kihss  for  many  years 
and  long  admired  his  clear,  fair,  and  ac- 
curate reporting  for  the  New  York  Times. 
Perhaps  most  telling  about  Mr.  Kihss' 
character  has  been  his  steadfast  refusal 
during  the  past  several  years  to  accept 
the  Columbia  Journalism  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation award,  because  he  thought  others 
were  more  deserving.  Mr.  Kihss'  modesty 
Is  particularly  striking  in  relation  to  his 
outstanding  qualities  as  a  reporter.  This 
year  the  association  was  determined  to 
give  Mr.  Kihss  the  award  and  so,  did  not 
tell  him  about  it  until  It  was  too  late  for 
him  to  refuse  the  honor. 

Peter  Kihss  is  a  general  assignment 
reporter  on  the  metropolitan  staff  of  the 
New  York  Times  where  he  has  worked 
since  1952.  He  graduate  from  the  Co- 
lumbia School  of  Journalism  In  1933  with 
a  Pulitzer  traveling  scholarship.  The  Co- 
lumbia Journalism  Alumni  Association 
award  Is  not  the  first  he  has  received 
as  a  reporter.  In  1966  he  won  the  Page 
One  Award  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  for  a  story  that  he  wrote  on  the 
1965  blackout  in  New  York  City.  He  also 
won  the  Society  of  Silurians  Award  for 
the  best  editorial  achievement  in  1953" 
and  1966,  the  Chilean  Order  of  Merit  In 
1950,  and  a  Newspaper  Guild  commenda- 
tion in  1955  for  his  reporting  on  civil 
liberties.  In  1966,  Mr.  Kihss  received  the 
annual  Mike  Berger  Award  of  the  Co- 
'lumbla  Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
for  distinguished  local  reporting. 

I  am  delighted  that  Peter  Kihss  was 
given  this  most  deserved  honor  by  the 
Columbia  Journalism  Alumni  Associa- 
tion. And  I  pay  this  tribute  to  him,  be- 
cause I  know  that  many  of  our  colleagues 
have  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  a  story 
bylined  by  Peter  Kihss. 


BLESSINGS  OF  FREEDOM 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
Memorial  Day  approaching,  I  am  con- 
strained to  offer  a  wonderful  sermon 
preached  4  years  ago  by  Rev.  Richard  D. 
Ellsworth  of  Central  College  Presbyter- 
ian Church  of  Westerville,  Ohio. 

As  a  man  of  God,  with  dgar  \islon  of 
our  national  problems,  CHck  EllsworUi 
has  a  rare  talent  to  bring  the  true  mes- 
sage to  the  people  and  I  am  happy  to 
share  this  fine  sermon  of  May  31,  1970, 
with  my  colleagues: 
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Bf.wiTTro  Too  Pbbcious  to  Loss — "Vwxeoom" 
(Preached  by  the  Beverend  Richard  D. 
SllAworth  at  the  Central  College  Presbyterian 
Church.  WestervlUe.  Ohio  on  Mamoflal  Day 
BozMUy,  lilay  81.  1970) 

Scripture,  I  Samiiel  12:1-16 
Text,  I  Samuel  12:7. 

Our  text  for  thle  morning  \b  lifted  from 
the  context  of  our  scripture  lesson  and  la 
the  statement  of  Samuel  when  be  spcAe  to 
larael  saying :  "Now  therefore  stand  still,  that 
I  may  reason  with  you  before  the  lord  of  all 
the  rlghteoiis  acts  of  the  Lord,  which  He  did 
to  you  and  to  your  fathers."  (King  James 
Version) 

It  was  a  time  of  great  crisis  for  the  nation 
of  Israel.  A  little  over  200  years  had  passed 
Blnoe  the  Israelites  had  established  tbem- 
■elyee  In  Palestine.  They  had  found  freedom 
from  slavery  In  Egypt,  they  had  consolidated 
themselves  as  a  confederation  of  tribes;  but 
they  were  now  facing  some  rather  tremen- 
dous problems — problems  which  were  threats 
to  the  freedom  which  they  cherished. 

There  was  a  growing  threat  of  the  Phil- 
istines who  bad  moved  in  and  occupied  the 
land  to  the  west  of  the  Israelites.  The  Phil- 
istines had  a  good  strong  foothold  along  ths 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

There  was  also  the  constant  threat  of  the 
enemies  who  came  from  the  east,  attacking 
first  one  place  and  then  another.  It  was  Just 
such  an  attack  on  the  part  of  the  Ammonites 
which  had  caused  the  various  tribes  of  Israel 
to  gather  together  \inder  the  leadership  of 
Saul.  But  the  peii^le  Icnew  that  even  thovigh 
the  Ammonites  had  been  defeated  there  were 
still  the  enemies  that  would  come  and 
threaten  the  existence  of  the  nation. 

Yee.  there  was  the  threat  from  the  west. 
the  threat  from  the  east,  and  there  were  also 
Internal  problems  and  conflicts. 

Freedom  was  cherished  by  everyone,  but 
not  everyone  was  willing  to  work  xmselflshly 
to  preserve  that  freedom.  All  these  things 
put  together — the  Internal  turmoil  and  con- 
fusion as  well  as  the  pressure  of  the  enemy 
from  the  west  and  the  pressure  of  the  enemy 
In  the  east — put  a  great  threat  upon  the 
freedom  which  had  been  given  earlier  to  the 
Israelites  by  God. 

And  now  because  of  the  threats,  the  Israel- 
ites in  order  to  maintain  their  freedom  which 
was  so  precloiis  to  them,  demanded  a  king. 
They  wanted  to  go  from  a  theocracy — where 
God  ruled  through  the  word  given  to  His 
people  by  the  prophets — to  a  monarchy — 
where  there  was  a  king.  Other  nations  bad 
kings.  The  Israelites  wanted  a  king.  They 
wanted  a  king  who  wo\ild  provide  a  contin- 
uity of  leadership;  they  wanted  a  king  that 
they  could  see  and  around  whom  they  could 
raUy. 

It  was  an  opportune  time.  then,  when  the 
Ammonites  invaded  the  land  of  Palestine 
and  the  cry  went  out  for  leadership — it  was 
an  opportime  time  for  Saul  to  assume  that 
role.  He  was  choeen.  The  prophet  Samuel  put 
his  hand  upon  him  and  said,  ~lf  a  king  Is 
what  you  m\ist  have,  then  this  Is  the  maTi 
whom  Ood  has  chosen.* 

And  the  people  looked  to  S.iul  to  pre.^rre 
and  maintain  their  freedom.  TJje  people  bf- 
lieved  that  with  a  king  their  troubles  would 
end.  He  would  provide  the  leadership;  he 
would  do  all  that  was  necessary  to  preserve 
their  freedom  which  they  had  "woa  even  by 
paying  the  supreme  sacrifice  at  times.  They 
had  endured  hardship,  they  had  fought,  and 
they  were  free.  Now  they  wanted  a  king  to 
preserve  that  freedom. 

Samuel  knew  better,  however!  Samuel  had 
prophesied  even  before  the  people  had  chosen 
Saul  to  be  king.  He  had  told  them  that  if 
they  demanded  a  king  rather  than  to  accept 
that  rule  of  Ood,  they  would  have  to  pay  the 
price  that  a  king  would  demand. 
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Samuel  reminded  the  people  of  Israel  that 
a  king  would  take  their  sons  and  appoint 
them  for  himself  and  for  his  chariots,  and 
to  be  his  horsemen;  and  he  would  appoint 
captains  over  thousands  and  captains  over 
fifties;  that  he  would  use  the  people  to  get 
the  work  done  and  he  would  take  the  fields 
and  the  vineyards  and  demand  the  best  of 
crops;  he  would  take  a  tenth  of  the  seed  and 
of  the  fruit  of  the  vineyard.  In  other  words, 
there  would  be  taxation  and  there  would  be 
conscription.  And  so  it  was. 

There  had  to  be.  In  order  for  there  to  be 
a  strong  central  government  there  had  to  be 
financial  support  of  this.  If  that  Is  what  the 
people  wanted,  then  God  told  Samuel  not  to 
stand  in  the  way — let  the  people  have  the 
king. 

But  here  was  Samuel  once  again,  the  king 
having  been  chosen  in  spite  of  his  warmng. 
In  spite  of  the  prophecy,  here  was  Samuel 
once  again  warning  the  p>eople. 

Ha  said  tQ  them  In  the  words  of  our  text. 
"Now  therefore  stand  still  for  a  moment,  that 
I  may  reason  with  you,  that  I  may  recite  for 
you  some  facts  you  need  to  know." 

"What  is  the  background  for  your  free- 
dom?" asked  Samuel,  and  then  he  went 
ahead  and  answered,  "The  background  for 
true  freedom  is  Ood." 

Remember  your  history;  remember  yoxir 
heritage,  said  Samuel.  Jacob  had  migrated 
to  Egypt  and  there  the  people  of  Israel  had 
been  subjected  to  slavery — slave  labor  in  the 
camps  of  the  Egyptians. 

But  Ood  had  heard  their  voices  and  had 
come  down  to  them.  He  had  supplied  them 
a  leader  in  Moses  and  Moses  had  lead  the  Is- 
raelites out  from  under  the  bondage  of 
Egypt,  across  the  Red  Sea  through  the  bar- 
ren wilderness  until  at  last,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Joshua,  they  bad  occupied  and  se- 
cured the  Promised  Land,  the  land  of 
Canaan,  the  land  we  know  today  as  Pales- 
tine. 

When  there  had  been  enemy  uprising 
against  the  people,  Ood  had  raised  up  a 
ruler  to  deliver  them.  As  long  as  the  people 
put  their  faith  and  tnist  In  Ood  and  obeyed 
His  commandments,  all  went  well.  But  when 
they  tiimed  from  Ood  and  did  not  follow  His 
guidance  and  His  rulershlp,  which  was  a 
rulership  of  the  heart  and  of  the  mind  and 
of  the  soul,  then  the  Israelites  loet  their 
freedom. 

"Time  and  time  again."  reminded  Samuel. 
"Tou  have  turned  from  Ood;  you  have  for- 
gotten Ood;  you  have  not  followed  Ood's 
way  and  Ood's  rule,  and  things  have  gone 
poorly,  and  you  have  %lmoet  loot  your  free- 
dom down  through  the  yean.  Now  you  have 
chosen  a  king  I  Bamember  this— It  Is  not  the 
king  who  is  the  answer  to  the  problems 
which  face  you.  He  can  be  useful,  but  re- 
member that  It  is  stm  the  Lord  Ood  who  is 
the  center  and  who  la  the  source  of  all  true 
freedom.  And,"  added  Samuel,  "If  you  will 
obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord  and  not  rebel 
against  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  then 
that  blessing  too  precious  to  lose,  that  bless- 
ing of  freedom  shall  be  yours." 

Ah.  how  good  it  would  be  at  this  point  to 
question  Samuel  for  there  seems  to  be  a 
contradiction  here.  He  says  as  long  as  there 
Is  an  allegiance  to,  a  loyalty  to,  an  obedience 
to  Ood,  then  there  can  be  freedom. 

But  is  that  freedom,  Samuel?  Is  there  not 
a  contradiction  here?  Are  you  not  saying 
that  one  has  to  be  a  captive  before  he  can 
be  free? 

And  I  wonder  if  we  were  able  to  ask  Samuel 
that  question  If  he  might  not  reply,  "Tes. 
that  Is  true." 

In  the  words  of  the  hymn  "Make  Me  a 
Captive  Lord,  Then  I  Shan  Be  Free"— this 
Is  the  heart  of  freedom. 

With  some  careful  thought,  perhaps  we 
might  come  to  that  same  conclusion. 

What  is  freedom?  What  is  thU  freedom 
about  which  we  say  so  much  in  America? 


What  Is  this  freedom  for  wbich  men  don 
through  the  years  have  yearned  and  taa^ 
and  suffered  and  died? 

Freedom  Is  more  than  Just  a  collectlco  of 
words.  It  Is  more  than  just  an  idea. 

It  Is  a  way  of  life — a  way  of  life  so  predov 
that  men  have  suffered  and  died.  We  lemaa. 
her  this  Sunday  morning  those  who  btn 
paid  the  supreme  sacrifice.  Many  hava  piu 
the  price  in  numy  different  fields  of  battli, 
not  always  when  a  gun  and  cannon  are  Am 
but  sometimes  In  the  courtroom,  in  Qm 
classroom.  In  the  science  laboratory  the  m 
for  freedom  is  waged. 

But  this  Sunday  morning  we  remember  Ib 
a  particular  way  thoee  who  have  been  called 
Into  the  service  of  ovir  country  and  who  hsTi 
gone  forth  to  serve  In  the  name  of  ow 
country.  We  remember  those  for  whom  luelt 
names  as  Verdun,  Argonne.  Belleau  Woodi, 
Chateau -Thierry.  Pearl  Harbor,  CorregMa 
Normandy,  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  Salamo,' 
Iwo  Jima,  North  Korea,  South  Vietnam,  Can- 
bodia — all  have  very  special  meaning. 

We  remember  this  day  the  young  ma 
down  through  the  years  who  responded  tt 
the  call  of  this  nation.  We  remember  tbM 
men  and  as  we  do  I  would  suggest  in  tb* 
words  of  Samuel  that  we  need  to  stand  MO 
for  a  moment  and  we  need  to  consider  "nw 
again  what  was  meant  by  the  word  fraadca 
for  thoee  who  have  gone  and  fought  for  tt 
We  need  to  remember  this  nation  and  Xbt 
principles  upon  which  It  was  established. 

Certainly  many  things  have  gone  wrong; 
certataly  many  things  are  wrong!  Certotnlr 
there  have  been  times  and  there  are  condi- 
tions where  there  Is  not  freedom  and  eqiisl 
opportunity.  But  the  particular  system  oT 
government  that  has  been  established  hen 
Is  a  system  by  which  and  through  whlcH 
freedom  can  be  given  and  maintained  and 
Improved.  I  know  of  no  other  system  wlilch 
has  worked  as  well. 

I  would  suggest  that  in  America  today  «• 
need  to  stand  still  and  remember  our  history. 
We  need  to  remember  that  those  who  hsw 
paid  the  sacrifice  paid  It  for  a  purpose.  W* 
need  to  remember  that  to  tear  down  a  wjt- 
tern  which  has  some  faults  in  it  Is  uttiily 
ridiculous  If  there  is  not  a  better  system  to 
replace  it. 

We  need  to  remember  as  Samxiel  reminded 
the  Israelites  that  there  are  enemies— froo 
within,  yee,  that  need  to  be  seen  cleariy- 
but  also  enemies  from  without.  We  causal 
be  blind  to  the  Qodlessness  of  cammualn 
and  to  Its  verballBed  intention  to  destroy 
Amerloa  and  the  freedom  that  has  been  par- 
chased  and  maintained  by  thoee  who  gan 
themselves  so  nobly  in  years  gone  by. 

Stand  still  and  remember  the  history  of 
this  country  lest  we  be  guilty  of  demaadla( 
something  that  will  only  take  away  the  &«•• 
dom  and  put  us  Into  slavery. 

But  I  would  not  leave  it  on  the  level  d 
Just  nationalism,  for  Samuel  did  not  lean 
it  there;  oxu-  text  will  not  let  us  leave  N 
there;  a  good  common  sense  will  not  let  m 
leave  It  there!  Samuel  reminded  the  people 
that  true  freedom  could  be  achieved  only 
under  allegiance  to  Ood. 

Is  this  not  why  the  foimdlng  fathen  e»- 
tabllshed  this  nation  as  a  nation  under 
Ood? 

I  am  not  suggesting  this  morning  that  tbe 
role  of  the  church  is  to  evangelize  the  natka 
and  <K>  make  it  subservient  to  the  church.  I 
am  suggesting  to  you  that  the  role  of  the 
church  is  to  make  clear  the  fact  that  then 
has  to  be  allegiance  and  loyalty  before  titan 
can  be  true  freedom.  Freedom  demands  dle- 
clpline;  freedom  demands  a  loyalty.  And  I 
suggest  and  submit  to  you  that  the  tolr 
true  freedom — the  freedom  to  really  be  <•» 
person  that  one  can  become— can  only  be 
achieved  when  one's  loyalty  Is  to  God. 

^3oa  has  given  us  a  way  of  life.  He  Iw» 
prescribed  how  man  can  learn  to  live  »tlh 
his  fellow  man.  The  law  Is  summarised  fV 
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OS  In  tbe  ten  commandments.  The  first  foiir, 
tall  us  at  our  allegiance  to  Ood  and  when 
«•  have  that  basis  of  love  that  Ood  provides, 
then  we  are  free  to  live  one  with  another, 
bnt  within  a  guided  and  dlsclpUned  way  of 

life. 

How  often  we  say  that  freedom  Is  that 
condition  which  enables  one  to  do  Just  as  he 
Ideases.  But  If  I  do  Just  as  I  please,  if  I  am 
to  be  subject  to  every  whim  and  fancy  and 
blowing  of  the  wind,  then  I  ahall  find  my- 
lelf  a  slave.  It  Is  only  when  I  have  the  dis- 
cipline to  say  "no"  that  I  still  have  the  free- 
dom to  say  "yes."  When  there  Is  a  discipline 
then  one  is  free.  But  when  there  is  no  dis- 
dpllne.  then  a  person  may  not  be  free  imy 
longer  to  say  "no"  or  "yes." 

This  is  true  for  the  Individual.  It  Is  also 
true  of  the  life  of  our  nation.  We  have  a 
pattern  given  to  us  within  the  form  of  gov- 
ffunent,  a  pattern  which  has  worked,  not  as 
effectively  perhaps  as  it  shoiild  have  worked, 
but  a  pattern  which  can  work  when  we 
choose  to  remain  within  that  pattern.  It  is 
a  pattern  which  recognizes  Ood  as  the  moti- 
vating factor  and  force  in  life.  Pehaps  it  could 
be  summarized  best  this  morning  for  us  in 
tbe  words  of  that  great  and  stirring  hymn 
"The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic."  Remem- 
ber the  lines  I 
"As  Christ  died  to  make  men  holy 
Let  us  live  to  make  men  free." 
There  Is  a  responsibility  that  oomes  to  you 
and  to  me  to  so  Uve  that  those  who  have 
died  for  the  cause  of  freedom  will  not  have 
died  In  vain — to  live  with  an  allegiance  to 
Ood  and  a  loyalty  to  this  nation  established 
upon  the  basic  principles  of  freedom — to 
work  so  that  the  freedom  we  have  Inherited 
may  be  passed  on  to  those  who  come  after 
us  and  may  be  shared  fully  with  all  others 
In  this  world  which  Ood  has  created. 

"As  He  died  to  make  men  holy,  truly  let  us 
live  to  make  men  free." 


PARTISAN    IMPEACHMENT? 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rkcord  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  respected 
businessman  In  the  Nation's  Capital,  Mr. 
Oscar  R.  Strackbeln  wrote  a  short  paper 
on  Impeachment  perspectives  which  I 
feel  should  be  shared  by  all  readers  of 
tbe  RxcoRD. 

IKPKACBMXNT  PERSFSCnvX:    LOOKING  IN  THE 
MlUQB    OF    HiSTOBT 

(By  O.  R.  Strackbein) 

From  time  to  time  statistics  on  crimes 
oommitted  throughout  the  oountry,  some- 
times classified  by  cities.  States  or  regions, 
sre  given  to  the  public.  The  trend  seems 
unfortunately  to  be  upward. 

However  else  crime  may  be  claaalfied  there 
»wn  to  be  no  statistics  that  classify  crimes 
on  a  political  basis  or  a  religious  basis.  To 
be  sure,  we  do  have  classifications  according 
to  race  and  color.  That  fact,  however,  is  ir- 
relevant to  the  question  of  criminality  ac- 
cording to  political  partisanship.  Do  Demo- 
crats, Republicans  or  Independente  commit 
more  crimes  per  a  hundred  thousand  people? 
It  seems  safe  to  say,  we  have  no  idea;  and 
no  allegatton  in  any  such  direction  wo\ild  be 
tenable. 

Why  ask  the  question?  What  differenoa 
does  It  make? 

That  the  question  Is  not  whoUy  irrelevant 
may  be  deduced  from  the  historical  fact  that 
•o-c»lled  political  crimes  have  borne  a  cloee 
oorrelatlon  to  the  accidents  of  political  power 
(the  word  "accident"  being  usmI  m  the  sense 
of  something  not  being  caused  by  the  ele- 
nont  under  consideration). 

Burnings  at  the  stake,  committals  to  dun- 
(*0Q>.   beheadings,   have   snnmlnclj   always 


been  associated  with  pc^tical  or  religious  ac- 
cidents of  power.  Whoever  was  in  power  dis- 
pensed the  sentences.  When  an  overthrow  oc- 
ciured  the  victims  also  changed.  The  ques- 
tion of  Justice,  even  though  it  was  the  sub- 
ject of  much  pious  profession,  was,  as  we 
see  it  today,  a  colossal,  transparent  hypoc- 
risy. Otherwise  why  was  It  that  it  was  always 
the  "ins"  who  meted  out  "Justice",  and  the 
"outs"  who  suffered  the  punishment? 

The  two  daughters  of  Henry  vm,  Mary 
and  Elizabeth,  were  caught  in  a  web  spun  of 
the  strands  of  religious  differences  (Catholic 
and  Protestant) .  It  was  to  be  a  question  of 
Ume  and  the  turn  of  political  fortiuiee  that 
was  to  determine  who  was  to  have  whom  be- 
headed. Elizabeth  had  greaUy  feared  for  her 
own  life  from  her  sister.  When  she  (Eliza- 
beth) became  queen,  however,  it  was  the 
Catholic  head  of  Mary  that  was  severed  by 
the  axe  in  the  Tower.  The  two  sisters  had 
professed  much  love  of  each  other.  Eliza- 
beth w^t  when  tlary  loet  her  head;  but, 
"politics  Is  politlca"!  It  (politics)  is  stUl  the 
source  of  a  not  inconsiderable  degree  of  bit- 
terness. 

In  France  It  was  not  Bourbons  or  Oape- 
tlans  who  guillotined  Bourbons  or  Capetlans. 
It  was  the  Jacobins  (during  the  Revolution). 
They  also  took  off  the  head  of  Marie  Antoi- 
nette rather  than  eat  cake.  It  was  not  to  a 
Stuart  rival  that  Charles  I  of  England  lost 
his  head,  but  to  Parliament  over  which  he 
had  lost  control.  He  could  not  very  well  be- 
head Parliament  even  while  he  was  still  in 
power. 

Napoleon  did  not  hate  the  Duke  d'Engbein 
In  person  or  as  such.  He  feared  his  political 
rivalry.  Napoleon  was  In  power.  The  Diike 
was  not.  It  was  the  Duke  who  was  executed. 
Exceptions  to  this  rule  are,  of  course,  found 
In  assassinations;  but  these  do  not  proceed 
under  the  color  of  administration  of  Justice. 
The  practice  of  self-righteous  Justification 
exhibited  by  man  in  his  dispensation  of 
"Justice"  from  a  seat  of  power  has  always 
been  a  shuttlecock  batted  back  and  forth. 

Not  only  church  history,  including  in  par- 
ticular the  post-Reformation  era.  but  the 
history  of  the  British  monarchy,  with  which 
as  Americans  we  have  some  acquaintance, 
nina  over  with  the  shuttlecock  of  political 
"Justice",  alternating  with  who  it  was  that 
wielded  power.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  outs  alternately  were  Justified  by  out- 
rage over  the  "inhuman"  and  cruel  acts  and 
atrocities  of  the  ins.  To  us  of  today  It  Is  quite 
clear  that  there  was  little  to  choose  on  this 
score  between  this  side  or  that.  It  was  ttie 
cruelty  of  the  times  that  was  inflicted  In- 
differently, whether  this  side  or  that  was  in 
power.  Justice  was  a  word  to  which  homage 
must  be  rendered. 

Unquestionably  some  progress  has  been 
made;  but  let  us  not  be  too  self-congratvila- 
toryl  Our  own  history,  as  we  reed  it  a  cen- 
txiry  or  two  or  three  after  the  facts,  is  not 
without  its  flaws,  for,  we  after  all,  were  the 
heirs  of  our  progenitors,  and  we,  too.  were 
products,  in  omt  conflicts,  in  our  harmonies 
8md  our  Interests,  of  emotions  and  passions. 
In  our  earlier  history  as  a  nation  our  con- 
flicts and  our  alignments,  were  no  less  than 
today  in  response  to  what  we  at  that  time 
perceived  as  our  interests.  How  different  la  It 
today? 

Why  were  HamUton  and  Jefferson  at  odds? 
Did  not  each  believe  himself  right  and  the 
other  wrong?  They  came  from  diverse  back- 
grounds, but  they  would  hardly  have  ex- 
plained their  differences  on  that  basis.  It 
would  havs  seemed  too  shallow  I  When  It 
came  to  a  very  cloee  personal  question,  Ham- 
Uton threw  his  Influence  behind  Jefferson 
to  give  him  the  presidency  when  the  choice 
feU  to  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives  because 
<rf  a  tie  vote  In  the  election  of  1800.  Why? 
HamUton  hated  Jefferson  from  partisan  mo- 
tives, but  he  hated  Aaron  Burr  yet  more.  TTie 
latter  In  turn  had  his  revenge  when  he 
killed  HamUton  in  a  dueL 


Biirr  himself  was  tried  for  treason  during 
the  Jefferson  Administration.  John  Marshall, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  presided 
at  the  trial.  He  bore  a  deep  hatred,  report- 
edly, of  Jefferson.  Burr  was  acquitted.  Did 
MarahaU's  hatred  of  Jefferson  have  a  bearing 
on  the  outcooae? 

Andrew  Johnson  was  impeached  In  1868. 
He  had  been  badly  beaten  at  the  polls  in  the 
Congressional  election.  The  Radical  Repub- 
Ucans  were  overwhelmingly  victorious.  Had 
his  party  prevailed  In  the  house,  would  he 
have  been  impeached? 

Do  Democrats  impeach  Democrats?  Do  Re- 
publicans Impeach  Republicans?  Had  the 
1972  victory  of  Nixon  also  swept  a  majority 
of  Republicans  into  the  House  and  Senate, 
would  he  face  impeachment  today? 

History  seems  to  answer  that  question  xm- 
mlstakably,  the  exceptions  being  assassina- 
tions; and.  of  course,  many  of  these  wei« 
also  politically  motivated.  They  represented 
direct  action  rather  than  self-styled  Judicial 
processes. 

Is  Impartiality  humanly  possible,  anif 
therefore  Jvistice  Itself,  when  the  political 
victor  brings  the  vanquished  to  trial  before 
the  bar  of  Justice  controUed  by  the  victor? 
Political  impartiality  as  a  repository  of  the 
cause  of  Justice  Is  probably  a  contradiction 
In  terms. 

The  duel  has  been  abolished.  As  an  arbiter. 
It  became  too  obvious  to  our  growing  sensi- 
bilities, that  it  was  superior  marksmanship 
rather  than  Justice  that  prevaUed.  How 
much  better  Is  the  accident  of  the  political 
upperhand?  Political  rivalry,  partisan  vehe- 
mence and  intemperance,  pc^ular  emotions, 
centered  In  a  political  majority  exercising 
the  upper  hand,  are  not  the  oonstituenta  of 
Justice.  Quite  the  opposite. 

Is  there  not  a  better  way  of  dispensing 
Justice?  WUl  history  simply  write:  In  the 
year  1974  a  heavUy  Democratic  .Congress  im- 
peached a  Republican  President  who  had 
been  re-elected  in  1972  with  all  the  electoral 
votes  except  those  of  one  State  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colvunbia,  as  in  1868  a  heavUy  Radi- 
cal Republican  Congress  impeached  a  Presi- 
dent who  had  lost  control  of  the  House 
(much  as  Charles  I  had  lost  control  of  the 
House  of  Conunons)  as  a  result  of  a  Con- 
gressional election? 

Can  we  move  from  beheading  as  a  remedy 
for  settling  political  conflicts,  on  to  Im- 
peachment by  a  partlaanly  divided  bo«y,  on 
to  something  a  little  closer  to  the  classical 
demands  of  Justice,  as  the  centurlee  pass? 

How  is  progress  to  be  achieved  In  the  n- 
flnwnent  of  Justice  If  it  Is  not  made  when 
the  occasion  for  it  arises? 

Partisan  Judgments  spit  against  the  very 
face  of  Justice.  Is  the  fiber  of  our  sense  of 
Jxutloe  yet  so  gross  that  we  cannot  perceive 
the  mockery  of  a  partisan  proceeding  (so 
roundly  condemned  by  history  as  injudi- 
cious) In  which  the  party  in  power  sits  in 
Judgment  on  those  In  a  minority  position? 
No  doubt  we  shall  see. 

Did  our  Constitution-makers  contemplate 
that  a  President  might  be  tried  by  a  Con- 
gress of  a  different  political  complexion  from 
his?  We  have  had  only  one  experience  of  the 
kind  and  It  was  very  nearly  dlsastixmsl 


ENERGY  COST 

(Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  extend 
her  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr, 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  devastating  ef- 
fects of  the  energy  crisis  Is  the  tremen- 
dous Increase  In  the  cost  of  electrical 
power  In  those  regions  where  utilities  are 
dependmt  on  fossil  fuels  to  run  their 
generators. 
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The  efFect  ha«  been  particularly  severe 
in  New  England,  where  the  high  residual 
oil  prices  paid  by  utilities  have  been 
passed  through  to  the  consiuner  by  way 
of  the  "fuel  adjustment  clause,"  a  pro- 
vision of  Massachusetts  State  law  which 
allows  an  automatic  increase  in  a  custo- 
mer's monthly  electric  bill  to  reflect  in- 
creases In  the  utility's  fuel  costs. 

Por  Massachusetts  residents,  the  elec- 
tric bills  now  arriving  in  the  mall  are 
simply  staggering,  and  have  swallowed 
up  what  little  remains  of  many  families' 
monthly  income  after  the  other  necessi- 
ties of  life  are  paid  for.  Cases  have  been 
brought  to  my  attention  in  which  fami- 
lies with  good  incomes  cannot  pay  for 
food  and  shelter,  and  are  confronted  with 
a  desperate  situation. 

More  and  more  people  are  speaking  out, 
pleading  for  some  relief,  and  as  they  find 
their  friends  and  neighbors  in  the  same 
plight,  their  voices  merge,  and  organiza- 
tions coalesce. 

One  such  ad  hoc  citizen  group  has 
been  particularly  effective  in  focusing  at- 
tention on  the  crisis,  the  Committee 
Against  Fuel  Adjustment,  organized  and 
directed  by  Jilrs.  Margaret  Mack  of  At- 
tleboro,  Mass.  During  the  past  months, 
Mrs.  Mack  has  effectively  and  eloquently 
voiced  the  feeling  of  frustration  and  des- 
peration that  is  felt  by  tens  of  thousands 
of  average  citizens  in  our  State,  and  who 
once  again  remind  the  coimtry  what  I 
have  been  sajring  since  I  first  entered 
Congress — that  New  England  cannot  af- 
ford to  remain  the  forgotten  stepchild 
of  the  big  oil  companies,  left  to  wither 
at  the  very  end  of  their  pipelines. 

The  energy  crisis  is  nothing  new  for  us 
In  Massachusetts,  because  for  years  we 
have  endured  shortages,  exorbitant 
prices,  and  the  economic  handicaps 
which  Inevitably  result.  Every  autumn 
we  have  been  short  of  heating  oil,  and  we 
always  pay  top  dollar  for  what  we  get. 
Every  autimm,  I  have  risen  In  this 
Chamber  to  once  again  speak  out  sigalnst 
this  injustice.  Since  coming  to  Wash- 
ington, I  have  urged  the  end  of  the  oil 
import  quota,  I  have  voted  for  a  crash 
program  of  research  into  solar  energy, 
and  in  the  last^ear  I  have  worked  and 
voted  for  a  rollback  in  oil  prices.  Yet 
there  is  stilkno  reUef  in  sight. 

Now,  others  here  In  Washington  have 
realized  the  truth  of  what  I  have  long 
said,  and  the  fight  Is  not  such  a  lonely 
one.  I  am  glad  to  welcome  the  Commit- 
tee Against  Fuel  Adjustment  to  the  bat- 
tle for  equal  treatment  for  New  Englsoid, 
and  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity 
today  to  read  to  my  colleagues  a  heart- 
felt statement  by  Mrs.  Mack,  speaking  on 
behalf  of  tens  of  thousands  of  my  fellow 
citizens  from  Massachusetts: 
Posmoif    Statemknt    or    thb    CoKmrncB 

AOAZJTST  FtTXL  ADTUBTUMT 

(Presentad  by^iargaret  T.  Mack) 
In  view  of  the  alleged  facta  presented  by 
the  Oil  Industry,  that  since  1958,  they  have 
been  predicting  the  energy  erlala  and  the 
scarcity  of  oil.  CAPA  accuses  the  oU  Industry 
of  economic  sabotage,  and  the  United  States 
Government  for  not  Iceeplng  faith  with  Its 
own  people,  by  not  initiating  programs  ia 
the  search  for  new  energy. 

The  ysar  Is  now  1974  or  18  yeara  later,  in 
which  we  now  find  our  country  engulfed  In 
an  economic  nightmare,  affecting  the  pay- 
checks of  the  American  consumer,  not  only 


In  regards  to  fuel  and  electricity  cost,  but 
In  all  products  that  are  petroleum  related. 
We  also  find  our  governmental  Mderal 
Energy  Office  playing  the  role  of  an  alloca- 
ter,  a  position  which  cotild  have  been  filled 
by  a  grammar  school  student  with  an  A  in 
math. 

The  realization  of  what  Is,  and  what  la 
to  be,  has  to  be  established  at  this  point  In 
time,  and  not  another  10  years  later.  Adro- 
catea  of  Nuclear  Power  plants  point  out  their 
success  m  lowering  prices,  and  the  odds 
against  failure.  While  others  point  out,  the 
dangers  of  transportation  and  the  burying  of 
radio  active  waste  from  these  plants  In  the 
ground  or  sea  bed.  Others  also  point  out  the 
destructlTe  forces  of  nature  and  man,  that 
defy  man's  ablUty  In  safe  guarding.  The 
burning  of  coal  for  lowering  the  cost  la  also 
mentioned.  To  bum  It  more  efficiently  for 
cleaner  air,  and  to  mine  It  without  ravaging 
the  land,  poses  a  problem,  but  one  that 
should  not  prove  insoluable. 

Natiu^  gas  by  acceptable  exploration  takea 
Its  place  In  sharing  the  biirden  of  energy, 
but  natural  gaa  by  atomic  bombing  in  the 
groimd  and  In  the  aea  bed  not  only  ralaea 
questions  concerning  the  Earth's  structure, 
but  also  the  release  of  radio  active  materials 
that  Is  mixed  Into  the  gas.  which  has  to  be 
controlled  or  watered  down  properly  before 
It  Is  passed  on  to  the  consumer.  Proposed  off 
shore  drlUlng  and  refineries  In  the  Northeast 
no  doubt  could  add  more  oil  to  the  world's 
supply.  The  environmental  Impact  could  be 
debated  many  times  over.  Whether  or  not 
the  oU  would  be  sold  In  the  Northeast  Is  still 
another  question. 

The  long  range  estimates  of  the  world's 
supply  of  natural  resources  and  the  result- 
ing cost  to  the  consumer  wUl  always  be  open 
to  manipulations,  by  those  who  control  the 
resources,  as  evidenced  by  today's  so  called 
oU  crisis,  and  If  the  depletion  of  natural  re- 
sources is  Inevitable,  then  we  are  In  the 
process  of  stop  gap  solutions  Instead  of  real 
solutions. 

CAPA  Is  not  concerned  with  the  phantom 
figures  of  how  much  coal,  gas,  or  oil  that 
Is  still  to  be  tapped.  Time  alone  will  prove 
the  correct  figure.  What  bothers  CAPA  and 
the  American  people  is  that  if  oU  Is  In  a 
limited  supply  whether  it  be  above  or  below 
ground,  then  it  would  seem  more  sensible  to 
save  this  limited  supply  for  petroleum  re- 
lated Industries  such  as  plastics  and  fertU- 
Izers,  and  not  to  bum  It  off  in  areas  v^ere 
another  source  of  energy  may  be  sufficient 
to  carry  the  burden,  such  as  sim,  wind,  or 
water  power.  Although  new  programs  using 
these  three  sources  for  energy  may  be  labeled 
as  today's  follies  especially  by  those  who  wUl 
not  directly  profit  from  them,  it  is  Impera- 
tive that  our  government  recognizes  the  Im- 
mediate need  for  implementation  and  not 
rhetoric,  in  regards  to  such  programs.  If  our 
government  refuses  to  pick  up  this  challenge 
then  today's  neglect  wlU  surely  be  tomorrow's 
disaster.  If  the  American  people  are  feeling 
a  strain  now,  what  will  the  children  of  to- 
morrow experience,  If  we  do  not  begin  now 
to  buUd  a  better  legacy  of  energy. 

CAPA  Is  therefore  asiOng  our  government 
to  wipe  off  the  dust  from  past  researchs  and 
studies,  and  to  Ignore  the  lobby  money  that 
prevents  the  growth  of  such  programs. 

CAPA  Is  also  calling  upon  the  American 
oil  Industry  and  their  foreign  partners  to 
bring  immediate  economic  relief  by  volxm- 
tarlly  rolling  back  their  oU  prices. 

CAPA  Is  also  calling  upon  the  American 
oU  indxistry  to  show  their  good  fa^h  and 
concern  towards  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people  and  their  children  of  tomorrow,  by 
using  Its  lobby  money  and  a  percentage  of 
Its  astronomical  profits  In  the  form  of  a 
subsidy  to  further  the  programs  of  energy 
that  pertain  to  the  aim,  wind,  and  water. 

Only  by  taking  these  concerned  actions 
will  America  prove  once  again  Its  foresight 
and  abUlty  to  pomt  out  the  road  to  a  better 


way  of  UXe,  and  only  by  taking  these  stns 
wlU  the  American  pec^le  begin  to^MlsM 
once  agaUi  In  their  elected  leaders,  and  tha 
duty  that  they  have  sworn  to  uphold.— M«r« 
garet  T.  Mack,  Chairwoman,  C-AJ-JL  Btm 
1053,  Attleboro.  Ma.  ' 


PROJECT  HOPE:  ONE  ERA  ENDS 
ANOTHER   BEGINS 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  giv«n 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
my  wife  and  I  received  a  letter  from  our 
good  friend  Dr.  Bill  Walsh  who  is  presi- 
dent of  Project  HOPE. 

It  was  with  a  certain  sense  of  sadness, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  we  learned  of  tbe 
retirement  of  the  ship  SS  Hope  while,  at 
the  same  time,  it  was  heartening  to  leara 
that  Project  HOPE  will  continue  on  a 
larger,  more  permanent  scale. 

Several  years  back  I  joined  with  our 
former  colleague  Ed  Edmondson  in  spon- 
soring legislation  which  would  have  au- 
thorized the  President  to  establish  a 
"Great  White  Fleet"  whose  goal  would 
be  to  provide  emergency  medical  aid 
and  assistance  to  people  of  other  lands 
in  the  wake  of  natural  disasters  such  as 
earthquakes,  floods,  epidemic  diseases, 
and  famine. 

While  this  proposal  was  never  imple- 
mented as  a  program  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  same  concept  was  tbe 
genesis  of  Project  HOPE  established  by 
the  People-to-People  Health  Foundation, 
Inc. 

Throughout  its  15  years  of  operation, 
the  SS  Hope  has  not  only  provided  first 
class  medical  care  to  Individuals  in  the 
many  countries  it  has  visited,  but  It  has 
also  enjoyed  a  great  measure  of  success 
in  teaching  and  training  medical  per- 
sormel  of  other  countries  in  modem 
medical  techniques. 

The  phenomenal  success  of  this  pro- 
gram is  due  in  no  small  part  to  the  un- 
tiring efforts  of  its  extremely  capable 
administrator.  Bill  Walsh,  and  his  as- 
sociates, coupled  with  the  enthusiasm 
and  professionalism  of  the  volunteer 
staff  of  physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  and 
other  medical  personnel.  Public  interest 
and  support — both  financial  and  moral- 
has  been  generated  by  local  Project 
HOPE  committees  which  have  been  es- 
tablished all  over  the  United  States. 

While  the  SS  Hope  has  been  the  focal 
point  of  the  overall  activities  of  Project 
HOPE,  many  highly  successful  and  effec- 
tive land-baaed  establishments  such  as 
Schools  of  Health  Science  in  Brazil,  Bar- 
bados, Jamaica,  and  the  United  States 
have  been  permanently  Instituted  by 
HOPE.  By  eliminating  what  was  becom- 
ing increasingly  a  financial  drain— the 
continued  operation  of  the  SS  Hope- 
Project  HOPE  will  be  in  a  position  to  ear- 
mark a  larger  share  of  Its  budget  for 
such  permanent  facilities. 

Ih  addition,  services  can  be  better  of- 
fered to  land-locked  nations  which  were 
previously  excluded  from  sharing  in  the 
benefits  of  HOPE'S  significant  contrlbo- 
tlons. 

So,  while  the  retirement  of  the  88 
Hope  In  a  sense  marks  the  end  of  an  era, 
at  the  same  time  it  signifies  the  com- 
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mencement  of  another  era.  With  the  dy- 
namic leadership  of  Bill  Walsh  and  his 
dedicated  staff,  we  feel  certain  that  this 
new  phase  of  HOPE  operations  will  be 
equally  successful  in  meeting  and  ful- 
fllling  future  challenges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  the  letter 
from  Dr.  Bill  Walsh  and  a  recent  edl- 
UoM.  from  the  Key  West  Citizen: 

Projbct  Hope, 
Washington,  DC. 

DBAS  Ma.  AND  Mas.  Pascell:  Por  the  past 
fifteen  years,  one  activity  of  Project  HOPE — 
a  dramatic  one  to  be  sure — has  been  the 
tsacblng-treatment  mlsslonB  of  the  hospital 
ship  BB.  HOPE. 

In  April  of  1974,  we  made  a  hard  decision 
baaed  on  the  fact  that  our  Project  had  in 
effect  outgrown  the  ship. 

Por  many  months  before  that  decision  was 
made.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  with 
HOPE  supporters  In  a  variety  of  cities  and 
found  virtually  all  In  sympathy  with  our  aim 
to  concentrate  on  the  fiuther  development 
of  land-based  operations.  Tbe  reasons  I  gave 
to  them  can  be  summarized  here : 

We  found  it  essential  to  respond,  finally,  to 
tbe  repeated  Invitations  of  land-locked  na- 
tions equally  in  need  of  our  teaching  and 
training  programs  Planning  need  no  longer 
be  restricted  to  a  ten-month,  ship-oriented 
program.  Several  HOPE  medical  demonstra- 
tion units  worldwide  are  now  possible.  In 
many  developing  areas  there  are  hospitals 
and  clinics  with  a  real  need  for  the  train- 
ing of  personnel  so  that  these  establishments 
can  fimction  and  deliver  comprehensive 
health  care  to  their  own  people. 

Operating  from  a  ship  has  limited  the 
Project  to  those  countries  which  possessed 
adequate  harbors  and  docking  facilities. 

No  solution  could  be  found  to  appreciably 
lessen  the  mounting  cost  of  the  ship's  oper- 
ation. This  was  the  unfortunate  result  of 
Inflation  compounded  by  both  the  rise  in  fuel 
ooets  and  particularly,  the  shortage  of  fuel  In 
the  countries  which  we  serve.  We  choose  to 
maximize  the  use  under  these  circumstances 
of  tbe  donated  dollar. 

Finally,  the  ship  itself — a  veteran  of  thirty- 
one  years'  service — deserved  a  dignified  re- 
tirement. Spare  parts  were  nonexistent  and 
their  fabrication  would  be  costly.  After 
equipment  and  supplies  donated  by  American 
Indiistry  are  removed,  she  will  be  turned 
over  to  the  Navy  for  their  own  disposition. 
The  equipment  and  supplies  will  be  put  to 
good  use  in  our  land-based  locations. 

Project  HOPE  Is  indeed  very  much  alive 
and  well  and  working  all  over  the  world.  Cur- 
rently there  are  Project  HOPE  Schools  of 
Health  Sciences  in  Maceio,  Brazil:  Natal, 
Brazil;  Bridgetown,  Barbados;  and  Kingston, 
Jamaica.  Project  HOPE  has  for  many  years 
worked  in  its  previously  developed  teaching 
centers  in  Peru,  Colombia,  and  Tunisia. 
Health  education  and  career  training  pro- 
grams continue  In  Laredo,  Texas,  and  Qa- 
nado,  Arizona,  with  a  new  program  scheduled 
to  open  in  El  Paso,  Texas,  this  summer. 

Tbe  Project  HOPE  Hospital  and  School  of 
Health  Sciences  in  Ethiopia  will  be  one  of 
the  most  extensive  programs  ever  undertaken 
by  the  organization.  More  than  one  hundred 
niedicai,  nursing,  and  allied  health  personnel 
will  be  involved  in  that  education  center^ 
and  work  will  be  carried  out  in  several  loca- 
tions throughout  the  African  nation.  The 
Initial  members  of  the  HOPE  Ethiopian  team 
are  already  on  station. 

Requests  for  programs  from  Nigeria,  Para- 
guay, and  Iran  are  currently  betog  studied 
and  the  final  decisions  will  be  made  soon. 
With  the  growth  of  Project  HOPE  Into  a  ma- 
jor International  health  organization,  more 
»ad  more  teaching  centers  wUl  be  established. 
It  began  with  a  ship  caUed  HOPE  and  de- 
'*<^>«>  Into  a  Project  which  stlU  bears  the 
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name  of  Its  moet  precious  gift — HOPE.  HOPS 
continues  to  welcome  the  support  of  con- 
cerned Individuals  and  organlzatiotis.  HOPE 
continues  to  offer  the  best  opportunity  for 
participation  in  an  effective,  international 
self-help  Project. 

Sincere  personal  regards, 

WnxiAM  B.  Walsh,  M  J3. 

[Prom  the  Key  West  Citizen,  May  7,  1974] 
But  Its  Purpose  Linqebs 

Between  1960  and  1973,  the  good  ship 
HOPE  saUed  to  11  countries  around  the 
world,  spending  about  10  months  In  each 
where  her  staff  of  volunteer  physicians, 
dentists,  nurses  and  other  health  personnel 
conducted  medical  teaching-treatment  pro- 
grams. 

In  those  years,  the  great  white  ship  be- 
came a  world-renowned  symbol  of  people 
helping  people. 

Recently,  Dr.  William  B.  Walsh,  who  started 
It  all,  announced  that  the  HOPE  had  sailed 
her  last  mission.  It  was  a  difficult  decision, 
but  It  was  costing  C6  mlUion  a  year  to  keep 
the  hospital  ship  afloat. 

However,  while  the  SJB.  HOPE  ts  gone, 
Project  HOPE  will  continue.  It  will  now  em- 
phasize Its  less  expensive  yet  more  complete 
land-based  medical  facilities  In  foreign  coun- 
tries in  order  to  maximize  the  use  of 
donated  money. 

Currently,  there  are  Project  HOPE  Schools 
of  Health  Sciences  in  Mexico,  Brazil,  Barba- 
dos and  Jamaica,  as  well  as  the  United  States. 
Another,  the  most  extensive  yet,  is  planned  to 
open  In  Ethiopia  this  summer.  Project  HOPE 
Is  also  Involved  In  programs  In  Peru,  Colom- 
bia and  Tunisia. 

Wherever  there  Is  HOPE,  there  Is  life. 


FOOD   PRICES   IN   THE 
WASHINGTON  AREA 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
this  month's  Consumer  Price  Index  fig- 
ures have  confirmed  what  I  have  been 
saying  for  more  than  a  year — that  food 
prices  are  going  up  faster  in  the  Wash- 
ington area  than  in  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try. 

While  food  prices  nationally  went 
down  0.7  percent  from  March  to  April, 
Washingt<»x's  food  prices  were  increas- 
ing 0.1  percent. 

This  confirms  the  long-term  trend 
illustrated  in  my  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Consumer  Subcommittee  on 
March  1.  that  increases  in  food  prices 
are  worse  here  than  elsewhere,  and  that 
the  situation  is  getting  worse. 

My  own  survey  comparing  prices,  in 
the  Baltimore  suburbs  and  Montgom- 
ery County  showed  prices  here  approxi- 
mately 3-percent  greater  than  in  Bal- 
timore— the  same  percentage  indicated 
in  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  data  for 
the  two  cities  at  the  time  of  my  survey. 
Significantly,  in  testimony  yesterday  be- 
fore a  Senate  subcommittee  investigating 
the  food  industry,  a  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission economist.  Dr.  Russell  Parker, 
used  the  same  figure  in  reference  to 
Washington,  stating  that  area  retailers 
could  make  a  3-percent  reduction  in 
prices  and  still  earn  substantial  profits. 

In  his  testimony  Dr.  Parker  com- 
mented on  the  oligopolistic  market  struc- 
ture in  Washington  where  four  firms 
control  more  than  70  percent  of  the  mar- 
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t.  Despite  this  testimony  and  despite 
published  evidence  by  the  PTC  on  the 
lack  of  competition  In  the  Washington 
area,  the  FTC  continues  to  refuse  to  take 
'(ttij  substantive  action.  In  a  recent  letter 
to  me,  the  Commission  secretary,  stated: 

There  was  a  general  consensus  that  the 
Conunission  had  reason  to  believe  that  to- 
gether Safeway  and  Oiant  possess  an  oli- 
gopoly poeltlou  In  retaU  food  Eales  In  the 
Washington  area. 

Yet  no  action  has  been  forthcoming. 

One  approach  I  have  pursued  directly 
with  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment Is  that  of  opening  up  the  Industry 
here  to  greater  competlticHi  by  stimulat- 
ing the  entry  of  new  food  chains.  I  have 
written  the  mayor  and  the  chairman  and 
vice-chairman  of  the  city  council  pro- 
posing that  the  District  make  govern- 
ment-owned land  available  at  low  cost 
to  potential  new  food  chain  entrants  in 
order  to  improve  the  competitive  struc- 
ture of  the  market  here  and  to  provide 
needed  supermarket  services  to  District 
residents.  Such  a  move,  by  making  the 
market  for  the  whole  area  more  com- 
petitive, will  help  to  lower  prices  in  the 
suburbs  as  well  as  in  the  District.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  District  government 
will  act  promptly  to  make  this  proposal 
a  reality  that  would  benefit  all  consum- 
ers in  the  Washington  area. 


FLOOR  STATEMENT  ON  EXTEN- 
SION OF  COMPULSORY  LICENS- 
ING PROVISIONS 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  introducing  today  a  bill  to  extend  the 
compulsory  licensing  provisions  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act.  These  tmique  provi- 
sions are  found  in  section  153  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act,  and  will  expire  on 
September  1  of  this  year  unless  Congress 
takes  action. 

Section  153  authorizes  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  to  declare  that  a  patent 
which  is  related  to  atomic  energy  is  af- 
fected with  the  public  interest  when  li- 
censing of  that  patent  is  found  to  be  of 
primary  importance  to  the  policies  and 
purposes  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  Once 
such  a  finding  has  been  made,  the  Com- 
mission is  thereby  licensed  to  make  use 
of  the  Invention  or  discovery  covered  by 
the  patent,  and  is  further  authorized  to 
compel  the  patent  holder  to  license  Its 
use  by  other  suitable  parties  under  rea- 
sonable terms. 

This  provision  insures  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  the  American  public  that 
they  will  reap  the  benefits  of  major  ad- 
vances in  the  field  of  atomic  energy. 
With  the  urgent  needs  of  this  Nation  for 
improved  and  new  sources  of  energy, 
this  assurance  remains  of  vital  impor- 
tance. On  April  18,  at  my  direction,  the 
staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  wrote  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission inquiring  what  they  proposed  to 
do  in  regard  to  the  approaching  expira- 
tion of  this  authority.  We  still  do  not 
know  what  the  Commission's  plans  are. 
I  understand  that  they  have  proposed  a 
bill  which  is  now  under  review  by  the 
OCQce  of  Management  and  Budget. 
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The  time  we  have  left  on  which  to 
act  on  this  matter  is  short.  Accordingly, 
I  am  Introducing  a  bill  which  would  ex- 
tend the  Commission's  compulsory  li- 
censing authority  until  September  1, 
1979. 1  would  hope  that  we  wUl  also  have 
the  Commission's  proposal  in  time  to 
consider  it  along  with  this  bill.  I  urge 
that  when  the  Joint  Committee  com- 
pletes its  action  and  issues  a  report  on 
this  matter  that  the  Congress  move 
rapidly  to  consider  and  act  on  the  leg- 
islation. 


UNFRIENDLY  SKIES  OP  PIEDMONT 
AIRLINES 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Don  Hatfield,  the  managing  ed- 
itor of  the  Huntington,  W.  Va..  Adver- 
tiser, is  an  easy-going,  even-tempered 
type  of  person  who  has  always  looked  on 
the  sunny  side  of  life.  But  even  Don  was 
hard  put  to  find  any  silver  linings  during 
a  recent  cloudy  experience  with  Pied- 
mont Airlines.  Don  related  this  expe- 
rience in  his  column,  "A  Personal  View" 
which  appeared  in  the  May  21  Hunting- 
ton Advertiser.  Even  the  most  hardened 
traveler  will  wince  after  reading  the 
column  that  follows: 

The  Ultimatt  d*  Fltiico 
(ByDonHatfleM) 

Anyone  who  does  much  flying  has  had, 
at  one  time  or  another,  problems  with  the 
airlines.  And  rye  had  my  share.  But  a  com- 
bination of  experiences  I  had  last  week  with 
Piedmont  Airlines  boggles  the  mind. 

Can  you  believe  that  an  airlines  official 
would  threaten  to  cancel  a  flight  It  had  over- 
sold unless  one  of  the  passengers  volunteered 
to  drop  off?  And  can  you  believe  this  same 
official  would  scream  that  the  flight  was 
being  canceled  "because  you  people  won't 
cooperate"? 

Cooperate?  His  airline  had  oversold  the 
flight.  Why  didn't  It  "cooperate"  by  finding 
another  way  for  one.  or  more,  of  the 
passengers? 

It  was  the  flnal  blow  of  a  series  of  blows, 
all  charged  to  Piedmont  Airlines.  I  view  this 
not  as  a  particularly  humorous  subject  for 
a  column  such  as  this,  but  as  something 
that  needs  to  be  written  about.  It's  time  the 
public  stopped  accepting  being  pushed 
around.  So  bear  with  me,  and  read  on  .  .  . 

I  arrived  at  Trl-State  Airport  Simday. 
May  5,  In  plenty  of  time  for  Piedmont  flight 
916,  which  was  to  leave  at  1:12  pjn.  and 
take  me  to  Richmond.  Va. 

However,  I  was  told  I  bad  not  been  con- 
firmed (I  had,  of  course).  I  could  ride  the 
plane  as  far  as  Charleston,  an  airlines  repre- 
sentative said,  but  it  would  fill  up  there  and 
I'd  have  to  get  off. 

So  the  plane  left  without  me. 

For  the  next  two  hours  one ,  unusually 
(for  this  outfit)  courteous  Piedmont  em- 
ploye and  I  went  over  dozens  of  flight  sched- 
ules, trying  to  find  a  way  to  get  me  to 
Richmond. 

But  everything  was  full  except  an  8: 10  pjn. 
filght  to  Washington.  D.C.  I  could  be  con- 
firmed for  that,  but  then  I'd  have  to  accept 
standby  status  for  a  10:10  flight  on  to 
Richmond. 

Trouble  was.  I  had  to  be  In  Richmond,  on 
business,  by  6:30  p.m. 

Fortunately,  Huntington  banker  Bob  Bey- 
mer  came  to  the  rescue.  It  so  happened  his 
private  twin-engine  plane  was  to  be  flown 
that  afternoon  to  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C.  Beymer 


and  bis  pilot  were  good  enough  to  give  me 
a  lift  to  Richmond. 

I  thought  then  my  airline  problems  were 
over.  But  the  beet — or.  as  It  turned  out, 
worst — was  yet  to  come. 

I  checked  two  days  early  to  make  certain 
I  was  confirmed  for  the  return  flight.  Cer- 
tainly. Piedmont  said,  why  should  I  doubt  It? 

Wednesday,  May  8.  1  arrived  at  the  Rich- 
mond airport  in  plenty  of  time  for  Piedmont 
flight  919,  scheduled  to  leave  at  7:12  pjn. 

At  6:50  p.m..  a  Piedmont  representative 
announced  that  the  flight  had  been  delayed, 
would  not  arrive  until  7:30  p.m..  and  not 
depart  until  7:40  pjn. 

However,  about  7:15  or  so.  It  did  arrive. 
And  It  sat  there.  By  7:30  I  was  restless.  By 
7:46  p.m..  I  wanted  to  know  what  was  going 
on.  So  did  a  lot  of  other  people. 

IxxAlng  anxious,  the  Piedmont  representa- 
tive apologized,  said  somehow  the  airline 
had  oversold  the  flight  by  one  passenger,  and 
one  of  us  would  have  to  drop  off.  "I'm  calling 
for  a  volunteer,"  he  said,  trying  to  smile. 

By  7:56.  nobody  had  volunteered.  So  I 
asked  him  what  be  planned  to  do. 

That's  when  he  screamed.  "We're  canceling 
this  flight  because  you  people  won't  cocker- 
ate!" 

And  that's  when  everybody,  including  me. 
became  angry.  There  were  shouts,  flst  pound- 
ing, and  almost  physical  violence.  Finally, 
the  little  man  walked  to  the  plane,  and  ap- 
parently someone  volunteered  to  get  off  (or 
was  removed,  for  all  I  know) .  In  any  event, 
another  man  foUowed  ovx  red-faced  Pied- 
mont official,  and  we  were  aUowed  to  board — 
a  lull  hour  late. 

"I've  never  seen  anything  like  this,"  I  told 
the  stewardess. 

Instead  of  the  usual  warm  greeting  one 
gets  from  stewardesses,  however,  I  was  told. 
"You  havent  been  waiting  as  long  as  we 
have!" 

"The  hell  I  havent."  I  said. 

I/x>klng  back,  it  all  seems  very  funny.  But 
It  was  not.  It  was  not  funny  to  all  the  rela- 
tives (Including  my  two  young  sons)  anxi- 
ously and  fearfully  waiting  in  dark  airports. 
It  was  not  funny  to  all  the  passengers  who 
had  been  confirmed,  yet  threatened  because 
they  would  not  "cooperate."  It  was  not  funny 
to  those  who  missed  connections,  or  who  did 
not  get  to  bed  until  the  wee  hours,  all  be- 
cause of  Piedmont's  foulups. 

Ironically,  a  check  later  showed  that  the 
original  flight  for  which  I  had  been  con- 
firmed, yet  not  permitted  to  boeurd  "l>ecau8e 
it  is  full -up."  arrived  In  Richmond  with  two 
empty  seats. 

I  have  heard  Jokes  about  Piedmont  serv- 
ice for  some  time  This  Is  no  Joke.  Such  a 
major  carrier  should  not  be  permitted  to  get 
away  with  such  shabby  treatment  of  the 
public. 

If  It  happens  to  you,  raise  heck.  Then  write 
your  congressman  and  president  of  the  air- 
lines. 

That's  what  I'm  doing. 


STRIP  MINING  BILL  INVITES  MORE 
DEVASTATION 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  highly  unfortunate  that 
the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  has  labored  so  long  and  come 
up  with  a  mouse  of  a  strip-mining  con- 
trol bill.  I  cannot  vote  for  this  woefully 
weak  and  watered  down  bill  in  Its  present 
form.  In  fact.  I  have  drafted  a  substitute 
bill  which  will  phase  out  strip  mining 
within  6  months  In  mountainous  areas 
and  within  18  months  In  relatively  flat 
areas,  which  is  being  Introduced  today  as 
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HJl.  15000.  Copies  of  HJl.  15000  should 
be  available  very  soon. 

Although  I  fail  to  understand  how  the 
National  Coal  Association  could  posstbly 
label  the  House  committee  biU  (HA. 
11500)  as  an  abolition  bill,  and  although 
I  usually  do  not  find  myself  in  agreement 
with  the  coal  and  utility  lobbies,  I  must 
say  that  I  happen  to  be  on  the  same  side 
when  they  contend  that  HM.  11500  must 
be  defeated.  But.  of  course,  the  reasons 
for  my  position  are  180°  difTerent  from 
those  of  the  coal  and  utilities  lobbies. 

Recently,  I  read  an  editorial  in  the 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Courier  Journal,  dated 
May  18,*  1974.  which  I  believe  desed^ 
attention. 

This  editorial  reflects  the  feeling  in 
the  coalfields  that  it  Is  high  time  that 
Congress  stop  listening  to  the  big  coal, 
oil,  and  utility  Interests  and  start  stand- 
ing up  for  the  protection  of  the  land 
and  the  people.  The  editorial  from  the 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Courier  Journal  of  May 
18. 1974.  follows: 

Thb  Coal  Lobby  Is  Right:  Defeat  thx 
Strif-Minz  Bnj. 

The  XJS.  House  Interior  Committee  hu 
labored  mightily  to  bring  forth  a  gnat.  That's 
discouraging  news  for  thoee  who  had  hoped 
for  strong  federal  controls  to  cwb  the  worst 
abuses  of  strip  mining. 

Tbe  bill  finally  approved  by  the  committee 
this  week  would  produce  nothing  more  than 
an  Insect  bite  on  the  great  body  of  the  coal 
Industry,  though  the  industry  is  bellowing 
as  though  It  had  received  a  mortal  wound. 
This  Is  nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to 
avert  strengthening  of  the  bill  on  the  House 
fioor,  or  later  In  conference  with  the  Senate. 

The  National  Coal  Association  says  the  bUl 
should  be  defeated,  and  for  once  the  Industry 
lobby  Is  right.  Unless  this  legislation  Is  Un- 
proved dramatically,  now  that  It's  out  of  the 
hands  of  a  committee  In  which  some  of  Big 
Coal's  best  friends  got  too  much  of  their  way, 
Kentucky's  congressmen  should  vote  against 
flnal  passage. 

Why?  The  meaningless  "Interim"  stand- 
ards the  bill  would  apply,  prior  to  full  Im- 
plementation of  the  federal  regulatory  pro- 
gram in  1978,  would  encourage  the  continued 
rape  and  ruin  of  Appalachian  coalfields  In 
the  short  run.  In  the  long  run,  the  regulatory 
approach  would  be  so  weak  and  Ineffectual 
that  the  great  corporations  now  owning  and 
leasing  coal  In  the  Western  Great  Plains 
would  be  able  to  exploit  this  area  on  tbelr 
own  terms.  Goodbye,  Golden  West. 

A  strong  bill  certainly  would  discourage 
the  pell-mell  develc^ment  of  Great  Plains 
coal,  since  it  is  even  more  difficult  to  reclaim 
stripped  lands  in  that  arid  climate  than  It  li 
to  restore  the  rolling  farmland  of  Western 
Kentucky  or  the  hills  of  Appalachla.  A  strong 
bUl  also  would  discourage  the  kind  of  irre- 
sponsible strip  mining  which  is  all  too  often 
characteristic  of  operations  In  the  East. 

PHASS    OUT    STSIPPINC 

So  where  would  we  get  the  coal  If  stroog 
regvUatory  legislation  were  adopted?  Would 
the  lights  go  out,  as  the  Industry's  swanns 
of  public  relations  people  would  have  yoa 
believe?  Would  factories  close,  as  the  coal 
barons  have  regxilarly  predicted?  Would  we 
be  helpless  before  the  nation's  oil-rich  Arab 
torment<»«?  The  answer,  simply.  Is  that  atrip 
mining  is  not  necessary. 

According  to  an  Environmental  Policy  Cen- 
ter report,  tMsed  on  UJ3.  Geological  Survey 
and  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  flg\ires,  there  U  30 
tlnaes  more  low-sulfur,  deep-mine  coal  In  the 
national  reserve  than  low-sulfur,  strtppabls 
coal.  The  fig^ures  are  even  more  compelUnC 
when  sulfur  content  Is  Ignored — as  the  Louis- 
ville Gas  A  Electric  Company  Is  proving  It 
can  be — because  it's  possible  to  remove  thU 
pollutant  at  the  generating  plant. 
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Phasing  out  strip  mining  over  a  reason- 
able pertod  of  time  while  expanding  deep 
Joining  not  only  makes  environmental  sense. 
It  also  makes  sense  ecaoomlcally.  A  national 
strategy  which  anticipates  meeting  the  na- 
Uon's  coal  needs  primarily  from  Eastern  deep 
II^nlng  operations  would  mean  a  dramatic 
increase  in  mining  employment  In  Eastern 
states  which  need  work  for  Appalachla's  Job- 
less. 

State  and  local  officials  in  the  East  have 
let  themselves  be  mesmerized  by  the  prospect 
of  coal  conversion  plants.  They  seem  to  be- 
lieve that  continued,  uncontrolled  stripping 
Is  necessary  If  coal  conversion  plants  are  to 
be  built.  Yet  the  EPC  report  notes,  "Numer- 
ous coal  conversion  plants  are  planned  for 
ttae  West,  but  there  appeeu?  to  be  no  Interest 
from  the  Federal  Government  or  the  coal  In- 
dustry to  convert  the  high  sulfur  coals  In  the 
Central  sUtes  (I.e.,  Western  Kentucky  coal) 
or  the  Bituminous  coals  In  the  East  (essen- 
tially Appalachian)  to  sulfur-free,  synthetic 
fuels." 

Island  Creek  Coal  Company  chairman  Al- 
bert Gore  is  right  in  saying  that  Kentucky  la 
a  perfect  location  for  a  gasification  plant,  but 
what  are  the  realistic  prospects?  Where  Is  the 
real  coal-conversion  Industry  going  to  be  lo- 
cated? Isnt  It  going  to  be,  for  the  most  part, 
«i  top  of  thoee  huge  Western  coalfields,  aa- 
lumlng  Congress  passes  a  regulatory  program 
lufBclently  weak  that  the  energy  industry  can 
yw^W)  the  huge  financial  commitments  neces- 
sary to  open  those  Great  Plains  seams  up? 

WATT  FOR   NZXT   TTAR 

With  the  development  of  sulfur-control 
technology.  It  Is  clear  that  the  Western  re- 
serves need  not  be  exploited  in  the  way  the 
energy  barons  seem  to  want  them  exploited. 
Baaed  on  heat  content,  or  real  energy  value, 
55  per  cent  of  the  total  national  coal  reserve 
Is  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Admittedly  it's  frustratUig  to  counsel  fur- 
ther delay  In  the  federal  legislative  response 
to  strip  mining.  The  struggle  to  pass  a  Sen- 
ate blU,  and  to  get  a  House  bill  out  of  com- 
mittee, has  been  a  brutalizing  experience  for 
advocates  of  realistic  controls.  The  tendency 
on  the  part  of  many  congressmen  who  have 
fought  for  the  public  interest  is  to  say.  "Half 
a  loaf  is  better  than  none."  However,  with  the 
prospect  of  electing  a  more  responsive  Con- 
gre«  this  fall,  clearly  the  better  approach  Is 
to  wait.  Barring  dramatic  improvement  of  the 
House  bill,  this  Congress  should  Just  leave  the 
Issue  at  the  top  of  Its  agenda  for  the  next 
session. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE    - 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
eence  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Tonna  of  Alaska  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  AuNDs),  for  today,  on  account  of 
ofSdal  business. 

Mr.  Plyjit  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Nnix).  for  today,  on  account  of  ofla- 
dal  business. 

Mr.  Helstoski  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'NmL).  for  today,  on  accoimt  of  ofB- 
cial  business. 

Mr.  PippER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ONittL),  from  2:30  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legls- 
Mtive  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

cnie  following  Members  (at  the  re^ 
J»st  of  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina) 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  Clbviland,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  Steelman,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  KsMP,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Caktsr.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HoGAN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Studds)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  S  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AMNimzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rangel,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Matsxtnaga.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Madden  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Wright  to  extend  his  remarks  dur- 
ing debate  on  House  Resolution  1141. 

Mr.  Gross  to  insert  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  immediately  preceding  the  pas- 
sage of  HJl.  14832. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina) 
and  to  include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Hanrahan. 

Mr.  PfNDLEY. 

Mr.  Sarasin. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Bauman. 

Mr.  HoRTON. 

Mr.  Michel  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Froehlich  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Syums. 

Mr.  HuBxa  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Frbmzkl  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gttyer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN. 

Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  HtTDNtTT. 

Mr.  Steigxr  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Dkllenback  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  F^SH. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Armstrong. 

Mr.  Spence.  ' 

Mr.  Cronin. 

(The  follovrlng  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stxtdds)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  BiAGGi  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Byron  In  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Waldix  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Traxlxr. 

Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Baoillo  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rkid. 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  in  two  Instances. 

Mrs.  Mink  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 

Mr.  OllARA. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 


committee  had  examined  {ind  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereuix>n 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  10972.  An  act  to  delay  for  6  months 
the  taking  effect  of  certain  measures  to  pro- 
vide additional  funds  for  certain  wildlife 
restoration  projects. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  RYAN.  Madam  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  In  ac- 
cordance with  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 501.  93d  Congress,  the  Chair  de- 
clares the  House  adjourned  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Tuesday.  May  28.  J&74. 

Thereupon  (at  3  o'clock  "and  59  min- 
utes pjn.)  pursuant  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  501,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Tuesday,  May  28, 1974,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2366.  A  lettei'  from  the  Secretary  »f  Oom- 
meroe,  transmitting  a  report  on  export  ad- 
ministration for  the  fourth  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1973,  pursuant  to  50  US.C.  App.  2409; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

2356.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  the 
1973  financial  and  statistical  rejxirt  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Colxunbla. 

2357.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Inter- 
departmental CouncU  to  Coordinate  All  Fed- 
eral Juvenile  Delinquency  Programs,  trana- 
mltting  the  second  annual  report  of  the 
Goimcll,  pursuant  to  section  400  of  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

2358.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  Presidential  Determination 
No.  74-18.  and  the  justification  therefor,  that 
no  non-African  nation  employs  or  has  eoa- 
ployed  assistance  provided  to  it  after  Decem- 
ber 17.  1973.  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act.  or  the  Agricviltural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  In  suppcx't 
of  Its  military  activities  in  Its  African  terri- 
tories, pursuant  to  section  38  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1973  (Public  Law  93-189); 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2359.  A  letter  from  the  Asstst&nt  Secretary 
of  state  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  Department 
of  state  for  contribution  to  ttie  International 
Commission  of  Control  and  Supervision  In 
Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

'  2360.  A  letter  from  the  AcUng  Associate 
Director.  National  Park  Service.  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  correc- 
tion to  the  letter  of  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  which  submitted  a 
proposed  amendment  to  a  concession  con- 
tract authorizir.g  the  continued  provision  of 
facilities  and  services  for  the  public  in  Grand 
Teton  National  Park;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2361.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  section  216(b)(1)  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2362.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmlttmg  a  draft 
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of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  automatic  cost- 
of-IlTlng  Increases  In  supplemental  security 
incpme  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

BscxrvzD  From  trx  Comptrolxjdi  Okntrai. 

2363.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  problems  in  managing  the  develop- 
ment ol  aircraft  engines  In  the  Department 
of  Defense:  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  nile  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FISHKB:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. House  Joint  Resolution  876.  Joint  reso- 
lution authortilng  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  receive  for  Instruction  at  the  US.  Military 
Academy  one  citizen  of  the  Eangdom  of  Laos 
(Kept.  No.  93-1068).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union.  " 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  Hoxise  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  1073.  Resolu- 
tion, authorization  for  reprinting  additional 
copies  for  use  of  the  CMnmlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary of  the  committee  print  enUtled  "Pro- 
cedvires  for  Handling  Impeachment  Inquiry 
Material";  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93- 
1059) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  1073.  Reso- 
lution, authorization  for  reprinting  addi- 
tional copies  for  use  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  committee  print  entitled 
"Work  of  the  Impeachment  Inqvlry  Staff  as 
of  February  6.  1974"  (Rept.  No.  93-lOeO) .  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  1074.  Reso- 
lution, authorization  for  reprinting  addition- 
al copies  for  use  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  committee  print  entitled 
"Work  of  the  Impeachment  Inquiry  Staff  as 
of  March  1,  1974"  (Rept.  No.  93-lOfll).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
416.  Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  summaries  of  veterans  legislation 
reported  In  the  Hause  and  Senate  during  the 
93d  Congress  (Rept.  No.  93-1063) .  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. Senate  Conciirrent  Resolution 
83.  Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  Senate  hear- 
ings entitled  "Surgeon  General's  Report  by 
the  Scientific  Advisory  Committee  on  Tele- 
vision and  Social  Behavior"  (Rept.  No.  98- 
1063).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  Bn.ia  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 
ns..  14987.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Gsovn,  Mrs.  Bocos.  Mr.  Bkasco.  Mr. 
Clxvelako,  Mr.  Comtx,  Mr.  Derwin- 
SKi,  Mr.  KiLBEXc,  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr. 
Hdmt,  Mr.  Lewt,  Mr.  MaMir,  Mr. 
MixcHKB.  Mr.  PoDZLL,  Mt.  Ro«,  and 
Mr.  YouMc  of  Alaska) : 


HJl.  14988.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establLih  a  National 
Law  Enforcement  Heroes  Memorial  within 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York: 
HJl.  14989.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  404(b) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  pro- 
vide that  no  physically  handicapped  indi- 
vidual shall  be  denied  air  transportation 
solely  because  of  such  physical  handicap, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  14990.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  investigate  and  report 
to    the    Congress    with    respect    to    whether 
certain    railroad    facilities    and    equipment 
meet  Federal  safety  standards,  and  for  other 
purposes:    to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CLANCY: 
H.R.  14991.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
zoos  and  aquariums,  to  establish  standards 
of  accreditation  for  such  facilities,  and  to 
establish  a  Federal  Zoological  and  Aquarium 
Board,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bxaa- 
LANo.  Mr.  Joms  of  Tennessee,  and 
Mr.  Wakpleb  ) : 
HJl.   14992.   A  blU   to   continue  domestic 
food  assistance  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By    Mr.    OUNTER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Helstoski.  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Rob,  Mr. 
HT7NGATK,  and  Mr.  Vicoarro) : 
HJl.  14993.  A  biU  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion into  the  United  States  of  meat  or  meat 
products  from  livestock  slaughtered  or  han- 
dled in  connection  with  slaughter  by  other 
than  humane  methods;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT : 
HJt.  14994.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion into  the  United  States  of  any  fresh, 
chilled,  or  frozen  cattle  meat  during  a  180- 
day  period;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HANRAHAM: 
HJt.  14995.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  and  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  reform  the  Federal 
election  process;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

H3.  14996.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  It  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son holding  Federal  office  to  accept  or  receive 
any  honorarium  In  excess  of  9600.  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARRINOTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
CoKMAN,  Mr.  Rot,  Mr.  Charles  H. 
WtLsoif  of  California,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California) : 
H.R.  14997.  A  biU  to  amend  section  8  of  the 
Clayton   Act   to  prohibit   certain   corporate 
management  Interlocking  relationships,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  nilnolB: 
H.R.  14908.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  by  extending 
the  comptUsory  licensing  provisions  until 
September  1.  1979;  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  STEELMAW: 
HH.  14999.  A  bin  to  amend  the  lAnd  and 
Water   Conservation   Fund   Act   of   1968,   as 
amended,  to  Increase  the  appropriation  au- 
thorization, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Tnii'ar  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 
HH.  16000.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
phasing  out  of  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions, and  to  control  those  underground  coal 
mining  practices  which  adversely  affect  the 
quality  of  the  environment,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  tUJAN: 
HJt.  15001.  A  bill  to  authorize  recomputi. 
tlon  at  age  60  of  the  retired  pay  of  laein- 
hers  and  former  members  of  the  unifonaad 
services  whose  retired  pay  is  computed  on 
the  basis  of  pay  scales  in  effect  prior  to 
January  1,  1973,  and  for  other  purposat:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  16002.  A  bill  to  declare  that  title  to 
certain  lands  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico  «n 
held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  for  tlit 
Ramah  Band  of  the  Navajo  Tribe;  to  tht 
Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflhtn. 
H.R.  15003.  A  bill  to  quitclaim  any  Uiterwt 
of  the  United  States  in  and  to  certain  n$i 
property  in  Sandoval  County,  N.  Mex.,  to  the 
record  owner  of  such  property;  to  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

HJt.  16004.  A  bill  to  establUh  regional  fW- 
eral  Medical  Malpractice  Boards  to  reduce  Uw 
expenses  of  bringing,  and  the  awards  granted 
in,  medical  malpractice  suits  in  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  JudicUry 
HJl.  15005.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  cnL. 
tlon  of  the  National  Fire  Acadamy,  and  Jor 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

HJl.  15006.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  natloxul 
family  health  protection  program  under 
which  the  Federal  Government,  In  coopera- 
tion with,  and  acting  through,  private  quail- 
fled  companies,  will  make  adequate  health 
Insurance  available  to  every  individual  and 
family  In  the  United  States  regardlese  of 
their  income;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  16007.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Community  Act  of  1955,  as  amended, 
to  authorize  the  transfer  of  certain  property 
at  Loo  Alamos,  N.  Mex.;  to  the  Joint  ConuntU 
tee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD: 
HJl.  15008.  A  bill  to  extend  the  approprUu 
tlon  authorlzaUon  for  reporting  of  weather 
modification  activities;  to  the  Committeson 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce 
By  Mr.  RAH^SBACK: 
H.R.  16009.  A  bill  to  permit  nonlnunlgnat 
foreign    students    to    be    employed    durti^ 
school  vacations:  to  the  Committee  on  tte 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REES: 
HJl.  16010.  A  bin  to  establish  an  equitable 
tax    on    real    property    in    the    District  of 
Columbia,   and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Clark.  Mr.  Biacoi.  and  Mr.  Qaovn) : 
HJl.  16011.  A  bin  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  title  xn  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  relating  to  war  risk  Insurance,  for  an 
additional  6  years,  ending  September  7, 
1980;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Martnt 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  WALSH: 
H.R.  15012.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  tltls 
XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  » 
more  effective  administration  of  profeselonal 
standards  review  of  health  care  sendees,  to 
e.xpand  the  professional  standards  review  or- 
ganisation activity  to  include  review  of 
services  performed  by  or  in  federally  opsnted 
health  care  institutions,  and  to  protect  the 
confidentiality  of  medical  records:  to  tbs 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Stark,  and  Mr.  Whtte)  : 
HJ.  Res.  1030.  Joint  resolution  reUtlng  to 
the  publication  of  economic  and  social  sta- 
tistics for  Spanish-speaking  Americans:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Cl»ll 
Service. 

By  Mr.  SISK: 
HJr.  Res.  1031.  Joint  resolution  deslgsst- 
Ing  the  premises  occupied  by  the  CbMf  <^ 
Naval  Operations  as  the  official  residence  of 
the  Vice  President,  effective  upon  the  ttt- 
mlnatlon  of  service  of  the  incumbent  Otiitt 
of  Naval  Operations;  to  the  Commlttse  « 
Armed  Services. 
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By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts : 
H  Con.  Res.  603.  Concurrent  resolution^ 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  John 
^^mR  should  be  honored  as  the  Father  of 
the  UJS.  Marine  Corps;  to  the  Committee  on 
Anned  Services. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD7 
H  Con.  Res.  604.  Concurrent  resolution  ^- 
preeslng  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
ject to  the  imprisonment  In  the  Soviet 
U^on  of  a  Lithuanian  seaman  who  unsuc- 
cessfully sought  asylum  aboard  a  U.S.  Coast 
Ouard  ship;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FAUNTROY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Ranged  : 
H.  Res.  1146.  Resolution  to  condemn  ter- 
rorist kUllngs   at  schoolchildren   In  Israel; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr  RYAN: 
H.  Res.  1147.  Resolution  relative  to  post- 
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Ing  prices  of  gasoline  and  diesel  products  by 
retail  marketers;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STEELMAN   (for  himself,  Mr. 

Talcott,  Mr.  CouGHLiN,  Mr.  Biester, 

iSr.     Bafalis,     Mr.     Maixart,     Mr. 

RcBiNSON  Of  Virginia,  Mr.  Escb,  Mr. 

RiEGLE,  and  Mr.  Lent)  : 
H.  Res.  1148.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of   House  Resolution  988;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
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Helen  Tomczyk;   to  the  CcHnmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 

HJl.  15014.  A  blU  for  the  rehef  of  VloU  J. 
Stewart,  Lois  Souby,  Jane  Robertson,  and 
Norma  Jean  Ridgeway;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SISK: 

HJl.  15015.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dlmltrlos 
Panoutsopoulos,  Angellkl  Panoutsopoiilos. 
and  Oeorgios  Panoutsopoulos;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DULSKI  (by  request) : 

H.R.  16018.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cecelia 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

438.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  Joseph  P.  Oerardl,  Arlington,  Va.,  relative 
to  redress  of  grievances,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judicltu^. 
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CONGRESSMAN     HAWKINS'     FIGHT 
TO  HELP  DELINQUENTS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  22.  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress- 
man Otts  Havtons,  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Equal  Opportunities  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
Is  currently  cosponsorlng — with  Con- 
gressman Carl  Perkins — a  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
(HH.  6265).  Mr.  Hawkins*  leadership  in 
this  area  has  been  consistent  and  far- 
sighted.  He  believes  juvenile  delinquents 
must  be  helped  before  they  become  adult 
crtmlnals. 

The  bill  reflects  Mr.  Hawkins'  strong 
commitment  to  helping  youthful  delin- 
quents. It  provides  Federal  support  for 
alternatives  to  prison  and  punishment 
for  those  young  people  in  our  society 
who,  as  Mr.  Hawkins  has  maintained  for 
so  long,  need  noninstltutionalized  treat- 
ment. I  place  in  the  Record  today  an 
article  by  Mr.  Hawkins  from  the  Sacra- 
mento Observer  of  May  &-15, 1974,  which 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read : 

A  Nrw  Look  at  Jttvknile  Jttstict 
(By  Augustus  Hawkins) 

America's  deep  concern  about  Juvenile  ne- 
glect and  juvenile  delinquency  led  to  the  for- 
mation, in  the  late  19th  century,  of  a  series 
of  Juvenile  courts,  whose  chlgf  aim  was  to 
provide  special  protection  to  children  need- 
ing society's  care.  Eventually,  this  movement 
^read  throughout  the  country,  and  by  1936 
all  but  two  states  had  legislatively  created  a 
state  Juvenile  court  system. 

Today,  every  state  in  the  Union,  has  such  a 
system:  thus,  there  are  60  different  govern- 
mental Jurisdictions,  not  including  the  Fed- 
eral system,  legaUy  empowered  to  handle 
Juvenile  problems. 

Kach  Juvenile  cottrt  system  hoped  to  go 
beyond  detentloh  and  confinement  of  youth- 
ful offenders,  and  to  broaden  their  sys- 
tem's responsibility  to  Include  treatment  to 
offenders.  Their  Intent  was  to  totally  rrform 
»nd  Improve  upon  prior  systems  which  were 
■Ingularty  punitive. 

Proponents  of  this  new  way  of  providing 
a  fair  and  just  system  of  rehabUltetlon  for 
youthful   offenders    (Juvenile    delinquents) 
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met  with  great  success;  they  also  experienced 
dismal  failures.  Each  state  system  was  (and 
still  remains)  so  different  in  Its  approach. 

An  Inherent  part  of  the  system  necessi- 
tated a  clear  definition  of  the  term  "delin- 
quency." No  reasonably  accepted  definition 
has  been  developed,  which  would  thus  form 
the  basis  of  amutual,  nationwide  guide.  Con- 
fusion rather  than  coordination  continues  to 
exist. 

In  seme  Jurisdictions,  youngsters  who  be- 
come wards  of  the  state  due  to  parental 
neglect,  end  up  in  Juvenile  facilities  which 
also  house  youngsters  who  have  been  In- 
volved In  adult  crime. 

Some  courts  handle  16-21  year  olds;  others 
handle  only  youngsters  below  the  age  of  IB. 
In  some  states.  If  a  "delinquent"  youngster 
commits  an  offense  punishable  by  death  or 
life  imprisonment,  his  case  must  be  re- 
manded to  an  adult  court.  A  niunber  of 
states,  provide  no  exclusive  rights  to  the 
Juvenile  courts,  except  In  cases  of  children 
below  the  age  of  criminal  capacity. 

The  officers  and  specialists  within  this  sys- 
tem also  have  Immense  difficulties. 

Cotirt  dockets  are  overcrowded,  professional 
staffing  has  been  insufficient  in  number  and 
quality.  Investigative  and  casework  supports 
function  poorly  because  of  overloading,  treat- 
ment services  are  not  available  to  the  court, 
public  and  private  treatment  facilities  are 
often  too  few  in  ntunber  and  restricted  as 
to  use. 

With  current  nationwide  Increase  In  Juve- 
nile violence  and  crime,  there  needs  to  be  a 
fresh  approach  to  this  whole  sensitive  area. 

I  believe  HJl.  6265,  a  Bill  co-sponsored  by 
Congressman  Carl  Perkins  and  me,  will  assist 
in  moving  the  nation  In  the  direction  of  a 
more  comprehensive  approach  to  resolving 
Juvenile  delinquency. 

Costing  approximate  y  $1  bUllon  over  a 
four-year  p»erlod,  HJl.  6265  proposes  to  estab- 
lish programs  and  services  which  wUl  divert 
Juveniles  from  entering  the  traditional  juve- 
nile justice  system. 

States  will  be  encouraged,  through  realistic 
Federal  support,  to  develop  community-based 
programs  designed  to  create  non-lnstltutlon- 
allzed  diagnostic,  treatment  or  rehabilitative 
services;  to  work  with  families,  so  that  a 
Juvenile  can  remain  at  home;  to  provide 
counseling,  work,'  and  recreational  services, 
using  youth,  volunteer  and  paraprofesslonal 
role-models;  to  develop  foster-care  and 
shelter-care  homes,  group  homes,  and  half- 
way houses  as  alternative  facilities  to  trMll- 
tional,  lockup  facilities. 

The  BIU  also  establishes  a  new  National 
Office  of  JuvenUe  Delinquency  Prevention; 
this  office  will  provide  direction,  coordina- 
tion, and  review  of  all  federaUy  assisted  Juve- 
nile delinquency  programs. 


Setting  national  standards  and  providing 
resources  for  upgrading  our  JuvenUe  justice 
system,  should  be  a  top  priority  on  this  cotm- 
try's  agenda  for  Its  youth. 

I  believe  that  HJl.  6265 — Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act — moves  us 
In  this  direction. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK 


HON.  PAUL  W.  CRONIN 

OF    MASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22.  1974       — 

Mr.  CRONIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  celebrates  its 
20th  anniversary  this  year,  and  this  week 
is  Small  Business  Week. 

I  think  this  would  be  an  ideal  time  to 
acknowledge  the  many  accomplishments 
of  the  SBA  In  its  endeavors  to  preserve 
and  protect  the  .concept  of  small  busi- 
nesses. 

The  small  businessman  is  the  backbone 
of  our  Nation.  In  recent  years  it  seemed 
as  if  the  large  corporations  would  domi- 
nate our  labor  maiicet  and  squeeze  out 
the  small  businessmen,  but  through  its 
intensive  efforts  the  SBA  has  kept 
alive  the  dream  of  many  an  aspiring 
individual. 

The  SBA  provides  today's  small  busi- 
nessman with  counseling  in  msmy  areas 
and  helps  insure  that  he  receives  a  fair 
share  of  Government  purchases  and  con- 
tiucts.  It  offers  a  wealth  of  information 
concerning  advertising,  competitive 
strategy,  and  selling  procedures. 

I  have  long  been  a  staunch  sidvocate  of 
the  SBA  as  it  carries  out  the  mandate  of 
Congress,  granted  in  1953,  to  encourage, 
assist,  and  protect  the  interests  of  the 
small  businessman,  and  to  foster  the  re- 
search and  development  of  information 
that  would  widen  his  opportunities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my  firm  belief  that 
everything  possible  should  be  done  to  aid 
the  small  businessmsm  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  dream:  for  it  is  yesterday's  dream 
that  becomes  today's  reality.  That  reality 
can  rel>resent  a  vast  Improvement  in  our 
Nation's  employment  and  economic 
picture. 
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CONQRESSBiAN  LENT  ANNOUNCES 
QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF   NEW    YORK 
n»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22,  1974 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In  the 
process  of  sending  a  newsletter  to  all  of 
the  residents  of  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District.  Included  in  the  newslet- 
ter are  the  results  of  my  recent  question- 
naire. I  insert  the  text  of  my  newsletter 
In  the  Rbcord  at  this  point: 

CoNGussiCAN  NoaM  Lknt  RipoKTS  Fbom 
Washington 

boozno  panxl  tasget  now  jttnb  30th  foa 
rufxacbmxnt   kepobt 

Tbe  House  Judiciary  Committee  has  now 
aot  June  30th  aa  the  latest  target  date  for 
completion  of  the  Investigation  and  report 
on  poaalble  grounds  for  Impeachment  of  the 
President. 

The  new  target  date  represented  a  two- 
month  postponement  from  the  original  dead- 
line of  April  30th  set  by  Ck>mmlttee  Chair- 
man Rodlno,  and  seemed  to  be  a  product  of 
both  White  House  requests  for  delays,  as  well 
as  the  Judiciary  Committee's  own  slow  pace 
In  acting. 

No  matter  what  one's  opinion  on  Impeach- 
ment of  the  President  (4th  CX>.  Poll  Results 
appear  on  Page  3).  It  now  appears  likely 
that  the  Impeachment  process  will  be  with 
MB  well  Into  this  Pall  and  perhaps  longer, 
barring  unforeseen  circumstances. 

This  can  only  result  in  delays  In  acting  on 
other  Important  problems  facing  the  Nation. 
In  my  opinion,  the  country  cannot  afford 
this,  and  the  Congress  must  begin  facing 
up  to  other  pressing  problems  which  cry  out 
for  leglsUtlve  action. 

ntnATION,   HIGH  PRICES,    ICPST  RAT«  AS  FUBUC 
KNiatT    NO.    1    IK    WASBINOTON 

Amid  the  near  blanket  attention  being 
given  the  ongoing  controversy  over  Water- 
gate  developments,   hardly   a   whl^)er   was 
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heard  when  the  Nation's  three  years  exper- 
ience with  wage  and  price  controls  turned 
Into  a  pumpkin  at  midnight  on  April  30th. 
Tbe  Senate  engaged  In  a  feeble  effort  to  en- 
act standby  controls,  but  a  concentrated 
lobbying  effort  by  big  labor  and  others  killed 
any  chance  for  passage  of  back-up  controls. 
About  the  only  consolation  for  Naasau 
County  residents  In  the  current  Inflationary 
race  was  the  fact  that  beef  had  temporarily 
come  down  to  less  than  mountalntop  prices, 
but  tbe  promise  of  future  gains  still  facea 

UB. 

aaCENT   LKNT    VOTK8 

Tee  J  on  an  amendment  to  Increase  fund- 
ing for  Nassau  Schools  under  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

No!  to  an  amendment  to  provide  additional 
funding  for  U.8.  MUltary  aid  to  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Test  on  a  bill  to  Increase  Veteran's  bene- 
fits.  Including  tuition   payments,    14%. 

No!  on  a  bill  to  grant  an  additional  $1.8 
billion  to  the  International  Development 
Association  whose  business  Is  to  make  low- 
cost  loans  to  foreign  nations. 

CAMPAIGN   RXPOaM   DUS   SOON 

WhUe  nearly  everyone  In  Congress  agrees 
that  overhaul  of  our  campaign  financing 
procedures  Is  necessary,  there  is  less  than 
unanimity  of  what  constitutes  the  Ideal 
solution.  The  aim  Is  to  lessen  special  Interest 
and  big  money  Infiuence  while  stUl  aUowlng 
the  average  clUzen  hla  Constitutional  pre- 
rogative of  backing  the  candidate  of  his 
choice.  The  House  will  soon  consider  a  cam- 
paign reform  bill,  and  the  Senate  has  already 
passed  sweeping  changes  calling  for  public 
financing  of  aU  Federal  campaigns,  a  solu- 
tion many  contend  goes  too  far  with  the 
taxpayer's  dollar. 

I  believe  Congress  needs  to  arrive  at  a 
compromise  that  wUl  effectively  prohibit 
unreasonably  large  contributions  while 
keeping  the  small  contributor,  the  backbone 
of  most  campaigns,  in  the  picture.  I  wUl 
work  for  an  effective  bill  in  the  upcoming 
weeks  to  see  that  the  abuses  of  Watergate 
will  never  again  be  repeated  In  our  political 
system. 
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BEUZVC  IT  OB  KOTtI 

Any  consumer  would  be  astonished  to 
learn  that  gasoline  and  oil  producta  are  tlu 
one  remaining  commodity  under  price  ooo 
trols,  particularly  with  the  recent  drastic  inl 
creases  in  price  at  the  pump.  Neverthelsia 
gas  and  oU  still  come  under  prloe  contM» 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Office  and  did  not  sod 
with  the  AprU  death  of  the  Cost  of  Llvto» 
Council.  "« 

BkP.  LXNT  TAKX8  AUC  AT  KAST  COAST  Paicn 

New  Torkers  are  being  victimized  by  th« 
fact  that  oil  companies  can  pass  throUsh 
their  increased  cosU  of  oil  from  the  Mwu 
East,  and  the  East  Coast  Is  being  suppllMi 
largely  with  Imported  oU.  ft"«>u 

I  Intend  to  make  an  effort  on  the  Houm 
Floor,  during  the  upcoming  consideration  of 
the  Energy  BUI,  to  require  oU  firms  to  pries 
gasoline  based  on  an  average  cost  of  their 
oil,  rather  than  taxing  the  East  Coast  with 
the  entire  burden  of  high  foreign  costs,  while 
mldwestern  areas  still  enjoy  modest  gasoline 
costs.  I'd  welcome  your  support  on  this  ef- 
fort. 

QtTEarioNNAiaa  aE8in,Ts  are  in:    19,000-pLTn 

KESPOND  TO  rOTTBTH  LENT  POLL 

Our  fourth  annual  questionnaire  was  % 
huge  success,  as  over  19,000  of  you  took  the 
time  to  fill  out  and  return  the  poU  on  some 
of  the  major.  Issues  of  the  day.  My  thanki 
go  out  to  all  of  you  who  responded— you've 
shown  that  the  notion  of  citizen  apathy  with 
government  Is  overrated.  I  also  appreciated 
the  hundreds  of  individual  letters  and  notes 
many  of  you  sent  me  telUng  me  your 
thoughts  on  these  and  other  issues.  I  only 
wish  I  could  have  answered  each  of  them 
personally,  but  the  massive  response  oro- 
hlblted  that. 

The  questionnaire  was  Just  one  of  many 
ways  I  attempt  to  "stay  in  touch"  with  ths 
District  and  wUl  serve  as  an  invaluable  aid 
to  me  in  determining  my  vote  in  the  House 
on  these  important  Issues.  I  hope  you  wont 
hesitate  to  contact  my  Baldwin  District 
Office  at  BA  3-16ia  If  you  have  any  problems 
with  the  FMeral  Oovemment  or  Just  want  to 
express  your  views  on  an  Issue.  Again, 
thanks  for  your  cooperation.  Tour  opinion 
does  oounti 


Totsti 


Ym 


No    UndKidtd 


1.  Amnesty— Do  you  (»»0f  some  form  of  amnesty  for  thOM 
who  evaded  the  draft  and  deserted  durinj  the  Viebuffl 
War?  (YI-I7  percent;  y— 17  percent;  u— 5  percent,  n— 
»  percent;  Nf— 41  percent) 

z.  Campaign  financinj— Should  campaigns  for  Federal  office' 
M  financed  with  tax  dotlars  rather  than  private  contri- 
butions? (Yt— 23  percent:  y— 25  percent;  u— S  percent: 
n— 16  percent:  Nl— 28  percent)  .    . 

3.  Fnergy— Oo  you  believe  we  need  a  federally  administered' 

iisoline  rationini;  propam  similar  to  that  imposed  dur- 
ing WofW  War  117  (YI— 3  percent;  y— 6  percent;  tt-7 
percent;  n— 32  percent;  NI-52  percent) 

4.  Energy— Oo  you  favor  retention  of  year-round  Daytlghi^y 

ings  Time?  (YI— 26  percent;  y— 29  percent;  u— 7  per- 
cent; n— 18  percent;  Nl— 20  percent) 

5.  Energy— Oo  you  favor  my  bill  to  provide  an  ail-oirt 'Federal" 

effort  to  develop  alternative  sources  of  energy?  (YI— 52 
percent;  y— 38  percent:  »— 5  percent;  n— i  percent; 
Nl— 3  percent) 

6.  Death  penalty— Oo  you  favor  lis 'fwtofation'fof'ttii' very" 

worst  crimes?  (YI-50  percettt;  y— 30  percent;  u— 4  per- 
cent: n— 6  pSKent;  NJ-10  percent). . 
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84 

55 

3S 

90 

5 

80 

16 

Totals 


Ym 


No  Undecided 


7.  Iwpeachinent- l^hich  best  describes  your  opinion  about 

impeaenment;' 

(1)  The  President  should  definitely  be  impeached 

based  on  present  evidence 

(2)  You,  as  my  congressman,  should  weigh  ttie  I'^'ai 

evidence  and  cast  your  vote  based  on  the  fKts 
•t  hand. 

(3)  The  President  should  definrteiy'not'be'impeiehed' 

based  on  present  evidence 

8.  Impeachment— Oo  you  feel  the  Congress  is  spending  "too" 

much  time  dealiin  with  Impeachment  at  the  expense  of 
other  problems?  (Y'-36  percent;  y-26  percent'  u-3 
percent;  n— 14  percent;  Nl— 21  percent) 

9.  Inflation— Oo  you  favor  greater  restraint  in  Federal"  spen"d-" 

ing?  (Y!-4  J  percent ;  y— 36  percent;  u— 8  percent  n— 8 
percent;  Nl-5  percent) 

10.  Inflation-po  you  favor  extension  of  wafe/prlce" controls' 
beyond  their  April  30th  expiration  date?(Y!-21  percent- 
y-26  percent;  u-11  percent;  n-18  percent;  N!-24 
percent) 

ll.«Neighborhood  schools— bo'  you"  f'a'vor"my"proposed"Con-' 
y  strtuttonal  amendment  to  prohibit  Invoiuntary  busing  of 
Nfhool  pupils  to  achieve  rKial  balance?  (Y!-59  percent: 
y-27  percent;  0— 3  percent;  »— 4  percent;  Nl-7  per- 
cent)  ...... 
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AN  ENDANGERED  INDUSTRY:    THE 
SMALL  BREWERY 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

OP   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  22.  1974 

Blr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  insert- 
ing In  the  Record  a  letter  I  have  sent  to 
Chairman  Mnxs  of  the  House  Ways  and 


Means  Committee  regarding  Important 
legislation  pending  before  the  committee 
afTectlng  the  smaller  brewing  companies 
in  our  country. 
The  letter  follows: 

HoiTSB  or  RKpaasrwTATivEs, 
WMhlngton.  D.C..  May  22, 1974. 
Hon.  WiLBTjR  Mills, 

Chairman.  House  Ways  and  Means  CtymmU' 
tee.  House  of  Repreaentattvea. 
OzAM  Ma.  Chahmmt:  I  am  writing  In  n- 
gard  to  legislation  pending  before  your  Com- 


mittee which  would  affect  the  smaller 
brewing  companies  In  our  country.  There  are 
less  than  sixty  brewing  companies  In  open' 
tlon  today  and  the  announcements  of  clos- 
ings are  too  frequent. 

A  number  of  bills  have  been  Introduced 
which  would  provide  malt  beverage  exclw 
tax  relief  to  smaller  brewing  companlM 
(brewers  producing  less  than  two  mllUon 
barrels  per  year).  For  many  reasons.  It  • 
Important  that  smaller  brewers  receive  th* 
relief  to  avoid  unemployment  of  tbouaandi 
of    brewery    worker*,    engineers,    machine 
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ooerators.  etc.,   as   well  as   preventing  the 
iJJ^  national  brewertea  from  monopolizing. 

Cincinnati  has  a  history  of  producing  fine 
liears.  There  are  two  remaining  breweries  in 
Cincinnati,  which  carry  on  that  tradition, 
which  would  qtialify  for  reduction  of  Federal 
esclse  tax.  Therefore  it  is  of  utmost  concern 
to  my  DUtrlct  that  such  legislation  protect- 
ing the  smaller  breweries  be  passed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  appreciate  any 
tctk>n  your  Committee  might  take  on  these 
QMSuree  in  an  effort  to  keep  alive  the  small 
ntimber  of  operating  breweries  we  have  now. 

thank  you  in  advance  for  yotir  considera- 
tion. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Tboicab  a.  LvKxir, 
Member  of  Congress. 


DE  ANZA  BUILDS  A  RS3*UTATI0N 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF  CAUFORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22,  1974 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
years  ago,  a  program  to  help  "high  risk" 
minority  women  return  to  the  classroom 
was  Initiated  at  De  Anza  College  in  Cu- 
pertino, Calif.  This  program,  known  as 
the  women's  reentry  education  program 
(WREP),  has  been  so  successful  that  it 
has  been  duplicated  with  comparable  re- 
sults at  other  colleges  in  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley  area.  Recently,  an  article  about 
this  program  appeared  in  "American 
Education,"  Issued  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  I  believe  this  article 
will  be  of  Interest  to  readers  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  and  am,  therefore, 
submitting  It  for  inclusion  at  this  time: 
(By  Dru  Anderson) 

"I  went  through  the  fourth  grade,  that's 
aU,"  says  a  middle-aged  mother  of  two,  now 
turned  college  student.  "In  my  'old  age,' " 
■he  smiles,  knowing  that  age  was  far  from 
taking  its  toll,  "I  decided  I  should  have  an 
education." 

But  this  woman  knew  that  she  never  would 
have  made  it  without  tbe  support-  of  other 
women  who,  like  herself,  are  finding  their 
way  back  to  college  through  a  novel  enter- 
prise called  the  Women's  Re-Entry  Educa- 
tion Program  (WREP).  Launched  five  years 
ftgo  with  funding  support  under  Part  F,  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1965  and  Title  I  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act,  WREP  has  become 
one  of  the  more  noteworthy  offerings  of  De 
Anza  College  In  Cupertino,  Calfomla,  located 
In  the  agriculturally  fertile  but  rapidly 
urbanizing  Santa  Clara  Valley,  Just  south  of 
San  Francisco  Bay. 

The  program  serves  women  who,  in  educa- 
tion's traditional  sense,  are  "high  risk."  They 
come  from  low-Income  areas  marked  by  a 
high  Incidence  of  unemployment.  Most  are 
from  minority  cultures — predominately 
Mexican-American,  black,  and  Aslain-Amerl- 
can— and  have  had  limited  schooling.  Per- 
haps for  that  very  reason  education  figures 
Urge  In  their  thinking. 

Some  of  the  women  have  a  purely  prag- 
matic interest;  they  may  head  up  a  house- 
hold or  have  a  disabled  husband  and  are 
•eeklng  ways  to  improve  their  support  of 
their  families.  Others  look  upon  education 
as  a  means  of  gaining  a  sense  of  self-worth. 
Whatever  the  attraction,  all  the  women — 
even  tlie  few  who  had  been  In  college  be- 
fore— felt  paralyzed  by  a  feai  of  coUege  entry 
requirements.  Characteristically  they  have 
heen  out  of  school  for  from  ten  to  as  many 
«  40  yeara,  the  result  being  such  deep  attri- 
tion of  tlieir  confidence  tliat  they  found  it 
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almost  Impossible  to  take  the  first  step  to- 
ward returning  to  the  classroom. 

WREP  answers  their  fears  by  Inviting  the 
women  into  the  coUege  environment  without  1 
regard  to  high  school  diplomas,  placement 
examinations,  or  the  nerve-rattling  experi- 
ence of  registration  lines.  Every  effort  la  made 
to  make  them  feel  at  ease  In  the  college  en- 
vironment, to  make  It  clear  that  they  are  not 
only  welcome  but  wanted.  Almost  without 
exception  that  approach  does  wonders  to  en- 
able the  women  to  deal  more  realistlcaUy 
with  their  anxieties  and  to  accept  the  opinion 
that  low-Income  and  low-educational  back- 
grounds do  hot  dictate  low  potential. 

Enrollments  in  WREP  have  averaged  40 
women,  per  qtiarter  ever  since  the  program 
began.  Of  the  348  women  who  have  entered 
the  De  Anza  program  so  far,  47  percent  Iden- 
tified themselves  as  being  married  and  30 
percent  divorced,  with  the  others  listing 
ttaemaelves  as  separated,  widowed,  or  single. 
Financially,  40  percent  were  on  welfare,  37 
percent  were  low  income,  and  19  percent  were 
of  middle-class  Income.  The  program  s&oesea 
academic  exceUence,  and  the  women  have 
maintained  a  grade  point  average  well  above 
the  "B"  level.  Teachers,  when  discussing 
WREP  students,  are  given  to  such  terms  as 
"terrlfflc  students,"  "highly  motivated," 
"bring  maturity  and  life  experiences  to  the 
coUege  classroom."  Thus  far  33  women  have 
earned  AA  degrees  and  are  In  vocational  ca- 
reers, while  many  others  have  transferred  to 
four-year  coUeges,  and  at  least  four  are  in 
graduate  school. 

Academic  achievements  aside,  tbe  De  Anza 
staff  is  struck  by  the  self-confidence  and  self- 
esteem  the  women  achieve  even  after  only 
one  quarter  In  the  program.  "It's  like  seeing 
two  different  sets  of  students,"  says  Curtis 
Baldwin,  a  sociology  teacher  who  helped  put 
the  program  together  and  now  coordinates 
the  effort  to  carry  the  concept  to  other  col- 
leges and  community  areas. 

A  spunky,  grey-haired  woman,  good  na- 
turedly  calling  herself  a  representative  of  the 
"over  80s,"  Illustrates  Mr.  Baldwin's  point. 
"I  never  dropped  Into  high  school,  let  alone 
dropped  out,"  she  says.  "But  here  I  have  a 
3.52  grade  average.  The  staff  and  my  friends 
Just  wouldn't  let  me  quit.  I've  learned  that 
I  don't  need  anything  but  courage." 

She  tells  the  story  of  chiding  Mr.  Baldwin 
for  using  big  words  that  were  hard  to  tmder- 
stand,  then  one  day  of  thanking  him  for 
finaUy  making  his  language  simpler — except 
he  told  her  that  he  was  still  talking  the  same 
way.  "Why,  It  took  him  ail  semester  to  con- 
vince me  I  was  not  a  stupid  old  woman.  I 
finally  realized  it  was  I  who  had  changed 
and  that  I  could  learn  to  understand  those 
two-doUar  words." 

Another  woman  who  also  had  failed  to 
finish  high  school  said  the  idea  of  returning 
seemed  out  of  the  question.  "I  felt  there  was 
no  way  I  could  feel  comfortable,"  she  says. 
"But  with  women  of  similar  age  with  similar 
problems — children  and  husbands  to  care 
for — we  could  help  one  another,  and  after  a 
while  the  Idea  of  going  back  seemed  less 
scary."  Pausing,  she  adds  softly,  "Now  we  will 
never  be  the  same.  Having  gone  back  to 
school  tias  made  us  different  pec^le." 

WREP's  success  at  De  Anza  Is  such  that 
the  program  has  been  Initiated  at  several 
other  colleges  in  the  Santa  Clara  area:  West 
Valley  College  In  Saratoga,  Gavllan  College 
at  Ollroy,  and  San  Jose  City  CoUege  .n  urban 
San  Jose.  Enrollments  amount  to  some  70 
students  each  at  West  Valley  and  QavUan, 
with  retention  rates  topping  66  percent. 
Early  Indications  are  that  the  program  at 
San  Jose,  which  began  last  faU,  Is  also  going 
well. 

In  each  case,  Mr.  Baldwin  says,  "The 
WREP  focus  Is  on  support  services  and  on 
peer  counseling  and  tutoring."  There  Is  a 
one-year  curriculum  plan  for  the  program, 
and  the  women  entering  each  quarter  '>ie- 
main  together  as  a  group  in  the  WREP 
"block"  of  courses.  This  grouping,  it  was 
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found,  eliminated  initial  competition  with 
the  regular  college  students  and  provided 
(q>portunlty  for  the  women  to  Identify  and 
support  one  another  through,  for  example, 
tutoring.  The  arrangement  also  provided  , 
greater  personalization  In  Instruction. 

Dxirlng  their  first  quarter,  all  students  are 
reqiilred  to  take  speclaUy  oriented  courses 
In  guidance,  home  economics  (consumer  ed- 
ucation), sociology  for  women,  and  basic 
English  and  communication  skills.  Should 
they  have  preschool  chUdren  In  De  Anza's 
companion  Child  Development  Center,  they 
are  also  req\ilred  to  take  parent  educatMn 
coiirses  each  quarter  to  support  their  chil- 
dren's learning  experience  and  to  reinforce 
the  Idea  of  co<^>eratlon  among  home,  school, 
and  community. 

All  classes  are  scheduled  between  the  hours 
of  9  ajn.  and  1  pjn.,  five  days  a  week,  with 
tbe  ChUd  Development  Center  coordinated 
to  the  same  hours.  After  the  first  quarter, 
students  are  assisted  by  counselors  to  select 
courses  outside  of  the  program  block  as  weU 
as  within  It.  What  the  staff  seee  as  the  criti- 
cal test  of  the  program's  effectiveness  occun 
when  the  women  enter  and  cope  with  the 
regular  coUege  classes. 

Beatrice  Cosaey,  a  mother  as  weU  as  tbe 
fuU-tlme  director  of  the  De  Anza  WREP,  be- 
came Involved  In  the  initial  development  of 
the  program  as  a  vltaUy  interested  volunteer 
from  the  community.  By  background  a  medi- 
cal technologist,  Ms.  Cossey  feels  that  the 
"only  way  you  get  things  done  Is  to  get  in 
the  middle  of  them."  She  assisted  Barbara 
Adams,  who  was  then  a  home  economics  In- 
structor at  De  Anza,  to  spread  her  Idea  of 
reaching  women  In  low-Income  areas  with 
a  short  course  In  consumer-homemaking. 
First  offered  on  an  experimental  basis  in  late 
spring  of  1970,  tlie  covirse  developed  into  a 
broad  effort  by  the  college  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  disadvantaged  adult  women. 

Creating  such  a  program — bringing  adult 
women  to  coUege  without  regard  to  the  tra- 
ditional entry  mechanism  and  requirements 
and  doing  so  in  a  way  that  would  enable 
them  to  stay  there  through  a  complex  mter- 
actlon  of  college  departments  and  commu- 
nity service  agencies — was  not  without  Its 
difflcultles.  Nor  was  it  a  simple  matter  to  get 
such  a  program  accepted  once  it  had  been 
blueprinted.  "In  many  ways,"  says  Richard 
Wright,  Dean  of  Continuing  Education  at  De 
Anza.  "It  was  like  trying  to  swim  upstream." 
Ultimately,  however,  the  program  was  writ- 
ten. It  was  accepted,  and  after  vigorously 
shaking  up  some  coUege  routines  In  registra- 
tion, counseUng,  financial  aid,  tutoring,  and 
instruction.  It  was  solidly  established.  'To- 
day," says  Dr.  Wright,  "Its  need  and  value 
are  well-recognized  by  the  coUege  adminis- 
tration and  faculty." 

Because  initial  exposure  to  instruction  is 
crucial  to  the  entering  woman  student.  Ms. 
Cossey  says,  one  of  the  more  touchy  proc- 
esses Is  the  selection  of  Instructtws  to  teaclx 
the  WREP  women.  The  goal,  she  says,  la  to 
find  people  who  wlU  be  flexible  with  these 
special  students  and  sympathetic  with  their 
needs  and  problems,  but  who  will  neverthe- 
less Insist  on  high  academic  standards. 
"Catering  to  them,"  Ms.  Cossey  stresses, 
"would  only  reinforce  the  feelings  that 
they're  trying  to  shed — that  they  'can't  do 
it." " 

Tutoring,  another  supporttag  pillar  of  the 
program,  likewise  calls  for  flexibility  on  the 
part  of  the  college  administration.  The  18- 
and  19-year-old  tutors  in  the  college  learn- 
ing center  were  not  avaUable  In  the  even- 
ings when  the  women  usually  needed  assist- 
ance. Also  there  were  barriers  and  misun- 
derstandings between  the  age  groups.  For 
these  reasons  peer  counseling  and  tutoring 
were  established  and,  once  again,  the  con- 
cept of  the  women  helping  one  another  came 
into  play.  Bea  Cossey  has  come  to  \iew  such 
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terms  as  "support  services"  and  "counsel- 
ing" as  being  crucial. 

One  of  the  major  WREP  "support  serv- 
ices" Is  ita  companion  State  Preschool  Child 
Development  Center  (CDC)  lor  youngsters 
of  the  women  students.  Prom  the  beginning, 
It  was  considered  vital  to  a  woman's  educa- 
tional progress  to  have  her  feel  confident 
that  her  children  were  well  take  a  care  of 
while  she  went  to  school.  Equally  Important 
was  the  consideration  that  her  child  re- 
ceive not  merely  custodial  child  care  but  a 
learning  experience. 

Making  sure  they  have  one  Is  the  responsi- 
bility of  CDC  director  Wanda  Armstrong, 
whose  tjilents  include  a  dexterity  *lth  ham- 
mer and  nail.  Thanks  to  her  good  right  arm 
as  well  as  her  training  and  experience,  a 
good  many  attractive,  as  well  as  educationally 
useful,  materials  have  been  created  for  the 
40  to  60  youngsters  attending  the  center 
each  quarter.  Ms,  Armstrong  and  Rose 
Crowder  of  the  DeAnza  home  economics  fac- 
ulty, who  Is  In  charge  of  the  oer.ter's  curricu- 
lum designed  for  both  youngsters  and 
parents,  plan  and  direct  the  work  of  the 
child  development  stafr,  which  includes  two 
men  as  teachers  and  some  of  the  mothers 
themselves. 

The  CDC  la  where  the  concept  of  Inter- 
dependence   of    home,    school,    and    family 
comes  to  the  forefront  In  the  WREP.  The 
phuosophy  on  which  the  center  was  founded 
Is  termed  'community-family  guided  educa- 
tion," and  It   was  Initiated  by  Thomasyne 
Ughtfoote  Wilson,  associate  professor  of  ele- 
mentary education  at  California  State  Uni- 
versity at  San  Jose  and  an  educational  con- 
sultant  to  the  ChUd   Development   Center. 
Dr.  WUson  likens  her  phUosophy  to  the  "ex- 
tended family"  concept  which  prevaUs  among 
many  cultures.  Including  Mexican -American 
and  African,  and  in  which,  she  explains  they 
somehow   "get   it   altogether."   Community- 
family   guided   education,   she  says,   affirms 
the  proposition  that  everyone  Is  needed  and 
Important.  "To  be  sure."  she  savs.  "there  Is 
a  rough  hewing  out  as  we  rub  shoulders, 
sometimes  abrasively.  The  Important  thing 
though  Is  that  here  we  value  distinctiveness 
as   opposed   to  sameness.   In   working   with 
others,  in  this  spirit,  women  ?aln  the  con- 
cept of  not  giving  up:  they  acoulre  a  sense  of 
I  can  modify  the  conditions,  and  if  I  cant 
somebody  else  can.'  This  opooees  the  idea 
of  It  cannot  be  done.'  " 

Such  a  philosophy  opens  the  possibilities 
and  potential  of  self-direction  to  WREP 
women.  Dr.  Wilson  says,  with  the  result  that 
they  in  turn  take  on  responsibility  to  do 
something  about  condition.-!  around  them  In 
the  community.  She  notes  that  more  and 
more  of  the  WREP  women  are  contributing 
to  their  communities  by  becoming  Involved 
In  govemmenUl  affairs.  In  churches,  and  In 
various  social  .agencies.  One  WREP  woman 
serves  on  the  school  board  In  her  commu- 
nity. 

And  communities  not  only  receive  bene- 
fits, they  give  them.  For  Instance.  St.  Jude's 
Episcopal  Church,  located  a  few  blocks  away 
from  the  coUege.  has  made  its  Sunday  school 
classrooms  avaUable  during  the  week  to  the 
Child  Development  Center.  "It's  a  mutual 
relationship."  says  St.  Jude's  pastor,  the 
Reverend  John  Buenz.  "WeTe  receiving  as 
much  as  we're  giving.  It  provides  us  with 
an  outreach  to  the  communltv,  and  it's  not 
the  church  telling  people  what  to  do  It's 
their  program  and  we  have  the  faclUtles  to 
meet  their  need." 

This  functioning  example  of  community- 
family  guided  education  has  led  to  a  pulling 
together  and  helping  of  one  another  by  the 
WREP  students.  As  one  woman  put  It,  "I 
never  realized  before  that  you  could  love 
others  as  much  as  you  could  love  yo\ir  fam- 
ily." 

The  program's  focus  on  women,  members 
of  the  staff  say.  InevIUbly  provokes  the  ques- 
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tlon  of  whether  It  Is  an  exercise  In  reverse 
-  chauvinism.  "Not  at  all,"  says  Bea  Cossey. 
"Nor  Is  It  a  woman's  liberation  thing.«lt  is 
a  program  geared  to  community  and  family." 
Women  who  are  raising  children,  she  says, 
need  to  know  what  excellence  In  education 
consists  of,  so  that  they  can  take  community 
responsibility  to  see  that  their  children  are 
indeed  getting  excellence.  She  adds:  "It  Is 
consumer  education  in  the  broadest  sense. 
It  Is  Important  for  people  to  understand  that 
we  are  all  'consiimers"  not  only  of  goods  but 
of  services,  which  most  certainly  includes 
education.  They  must  be  made  aware  of 
what  Is  available  to  them  and  encouraged  to 
take  responslblUty  to  Insure  quality  for 
themselves,  their  families,  and  their  com- 
munities." 

WREP  is  turning  out  a  new  breed  of  such 
consumers.  One  such  Is  a  woman  from  a 
migrant  worker  family  whose  mother  had 
never  been  to  school  at  all.  She  recalls  pick- 
ing fruit  In  the  area  where  the  suburban 
Cupertino  college  now  stands. 

As  she  walks  along  the  shaded  pathways  of 
the  camptis  she  points  with  pride  at  the 
buildings  her  husband,  a  construction  work- 
er, had  worked  on.  "He  says  he  came  to  col- 
lege before  I  did,"  she  says  with  a  smile, 
"because  he  helped  bvUld  It.  And  now  Fm 

here,  and  we're  both  part  of  the  coUege 

and  It's  part  of  both  of  us." 


May  2S,  Wj^ 


URBAN  HOMESTEADING  WORKS 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 


OF    NEW    TOSX 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  22,  1974 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  things  wrong  with  our  cities,  and 
even  the  most  cursory  drive  through 
many  areas  of  our  inner  towns  reveals 
the  malaise  that  afiBlcts  them.  Perhaps 
the  most  ominous  sign  to  me,  as  a  life- 
long big  city  dweller.  Is  the  large  number 
of  relatively  livable  structures  which 
stand  abandoned,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  obviously  could  be  rehabili- 
tated and  used  by  millions  of  Americans 
who  do  not  know  what  decent  housing 
is  like. 

Today,  we  are  afflicted  by  a  growing 
housing  problem.  Interest  rates  are  above 
the  ceiling,  and  rising.  Never  before  have 
builders  and  buyers  found  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  mortgage  financing  for 
homes.  Further,  costs  of  raw  materials 
have  risen  apace  with  interest  rates  and 
other  costs.  For  example,  the  cost  of 
construction  lumber  has  risen  approx- 
imately $2,500  on  an  average-size  house 
in  just  the  last  year.  Obviously,  there  is 
no  easy  answer. 

However,  in  times  of  stress  such  as 
these,  necessity  emerges  with  some  re- 
sponses we  have  had  under  our  noses, 
but  have  ignored.  Such  a  response  is 
urban  homesteadlng,  which  is  slowly  but 
steadily  spreading  across  the  Nation,  and 
which  is  having  a  very  fine  success  in 
East  New  York. 

First  of  all,  let  me  note  the  Federal 
Government  has  insured  a  number  of 
dwellings  in  our  cities,  and  that  FHA  Is 
finding  its  hands  full  of  foreclosed  prop- 
erties which  It  can  do  nothing  with.  Yet 
many  of  these  structures  are  the  very 
same  ones  I  have  referred  to  as  being 
abandoned  but  quite  usable.  The  answer, 
then,  is  to  find  some  way  of  making  them 


rehabiUtatable  and  Uvable  again  Urban 
homesteadlng  Is  the  answer. 

Essentially,  what  it  Involves  Is  takint 
an  abandoned  structure  that  ^w  been 
dumped  back  into  the  hands  or  lap^ 
the  city.  State  or  Federal  agency  mh 
giving  It  for  a  nominal  sum  to  someone 
who  will  rehabilitate  It  and  live  in  it 
In  East  New  York,  the  East  New  York 
Development  Corp.  has  taken  the  toi- 
tlatlve  In  an  area  where  there  are  at  least 
800  FHA  foreclosures.  Beginning  with  at 
least  50  buildings,  this  local  organiza- 
tlon  has  made  significant  strides  :n  find. 
Ing  people  to  put  their  commltmait  Into 
such  homes  and  live  In  them  Many 
houses  have  already  been  fixed  upwd 
our  hopes  are  high  that  more  win  be 
accomplished.  As  a  long-time  resident  of 
East  New  York.  I  have  a  personal  com- 
mitment to  seeing  to  it  that  this  area  and 
this  concept  ^et  off  the  groimd  suceess- 
fully. 

In  many  other  metropolitan  areas  of 
the  Nation,  this  concept  Is  gaining  rapid 
public  acceptance  and  commltmait. 
Many  local  authorities  and  civic  orga- 
nizations are  coming  to  believe  It  to  be 
a  viable  alternative  to  simply  leaving  the 
buildings  abandoned  and  worthless  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  In  some  areas 
such  as  Wilmington  and  Chicago,  these 
efforts  have  borne  fruit. 

I  believe  we  can  and  must  Institu- 
tionalize a  Federal  commitment  to  thlj 
concept. 

One  such  measure  is  the  National 
Homestead  Act,  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  concept  of  inner-city  urban 
homesteadlng.  which  is  what  such  re- 
habilitation efforts  really  amount  to.  The 
National  Homestead  Act,  which  I  have 
Joined  In  cosponsorlng,  would  make 
available  to  low-  and  middle-income 
families  those  single-family  homes  owned 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  a  nominal  fee 
and  an  agreement  to  rehabilitate  the 
dwelling.  Homesteaders  would  be  eligible 
for  rehabilitation  loans  under  the  312 
program  administered  by  HUD. 

Most  of  all,  this  would  act  as  an  Im- 
petus to  the  urban  homesteadlng  move- 
ment, which  desperately  needs  Federal 
impetus  and  example.  Today  that  same 
impetus  and  example  is  missing,  and  in 
light  of  the  national  scandals  breaking 
around  so  many  HUD  housing  programs, 
this  commitment  would  stand  in  stark 
and  constructive  contrast  to  what  has 
gone  before. 

Local  people  are  fascinated  with  this 
concept.  It  has  shown  that  with  some 
help  and  a  commitment,  inner  city 
neighborhoods  can  be  given  a  shot  in 
the  arm.  It  also  hxs  shown  that  local 
people  living  in  the  inner  city  can  and 
will  reach  out  and  work  hard  to  m^e 
a  better  home  possible  for  themselves 
and  their  families.  Already,  In  a  number 
of  commimitles,  people  are  living  better 
In  rehabilitated  and  once  abandoned 
houses  because  urban  homesteadlng  was 
found  to  work.  It  does  not  come  easily, 
but  It  can  be  done.  Now,  therefore.  In 
my  view.  Is  the  time  for  the  Feder»l 
Oovemment  to  come  to  the  aid  of  or- 
ganizations like  our  own  East  New  York 
Development  Corp.  and  help  them  to  help 
others.  ■j 


May  23,  197U 


TRAVELS  WITH  JANE 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or    NTW    JKBSBT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA*nVES 

Wednesday,  May  22.  1974 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  promised 
some  time  ago,  I  am  again  today  report- 
ing yet  another  anti-United  States  ap- 
pearance by  Miss  Jane  Fonda,  her  hus- 
band Tom  Hayden,  and  a  new  member  of 
the  troupe.  Representative  Aspin,  Dem- 
ocrat of  Wisconsin. 

My  views  regarding  Miss  Fonda  and 
others  of  her  ilk  are  well-known  and  a 
part  of  of  the  Record,  so  I  will  not  com- 
ment, only  to  say  that  I  am  somewhat 
embarassed  that  this  latest  tirade  took 
place  in  my  State. 

For  the  Record.  I  submit  the  following 
article  from  the  May  20,  1974,  edition  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin: 

Jakb  Fonda,  Tom  Hatden  Urge  United  States 
TO  Cot  MrLiTAKY  Aid  to  Indochina 

NrwAKK. — Peace  actlvitists  Tom  Hayden 
and  Jane  Fcnda  told  a  dinner  here  last  night 
that  "South  Vietnam  Is  a  creation  of  the 
United  States  government,  and  we  must  pres- 
sure Congress  to  cut  back  spending"  on  mlll- 
tsry  assistance  to  Indochina. 

The  Haydens  and  Rep.  Les  A^ln  (D-Wls), 
an  antiwar  Congressman,  addressed  600  per- 
sons at  the  atmual  award  dinner  of  N.  P. 
SANE,  a  peace  organization.  The  three  were 
given  awards  by  SANE. 

Jane  Fonda  and  her  husband,  Tom  Hay- 
den. are  among  several  founders  of  the  Indo- 
china Peace  Camp&ign  which  works  in  con- 
junction with  SANE  and  other  peace  organ- 
IzaUons. 

TBEATT  VIOLATION 

The  actress  said  the  VS.  has  violated  the 
1973  Paris  Peace  Treaty,  and  argued  that  "we 
(the  VS.  Government)  chose  (South  Viet- 
nam's president)  Thleu  as  our  aUy,  we  fund 
90  percent  of  the  government,  we  supply  the 
military  and  air  force,  and  we  train  the  men 
who  run  the  prisons." 

Hayden  said  American  firms  supply  South 
Vietnam  with  prison  equipment. 

"The  United  States  is  continuing  the  war 
in  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia.  As  long 
as  there  are  three  Hags  in  Vietnam,  there  will 
be  no  peace,"  Ms.  Fonda  said. 

Hayden  estimated  American  military  aid 
to  South  Vietnam  at  92  bUUon  to  »3  bUlIon 
and  said  this  figure  was  "more  than  ten  times 
the  total  American  aid  to  India,  Pakistan  and 
Bangladesh." 

BnX  COMINO  XTF 

"The  House  Armed  Services  subcommittee 
has  proposed  a  91.4-bllllon  bUl  for  aid  to 
South  Vietnam  that  comes  before  the  full 
house  on  Tuesday,"  Rep.  Aspln  said. 

"Our  thinking  about  defense  has  not  been 
progressive  since  the  1960s.  We  need  some 
new  idea.'^.  Something  that  is  coming  from 
an  entirely  new  perspective,"  he  addeo. 

Aspin  said.  "There  are  two  forces  that  de- 
termine our  defense  budget." 

NUCLEAS  WASHZADS 

"First,  there  are  the  strategic  forces  which 
comprise  20  percent  of  the  budget."  He  said 
nillitary  experts  asked  for  one-megaton  nu- 
clear warheads  to  absorb  a  first  attack  and 
launch  a  counterattack  that  could  "de- 
stroy one-fourth  of  the  population  and  one- 
naif  of  the  Industry"  of  the  enemy. 
"But  political  Judgments  raised  the  num- 
ber to  7,100  In  case  other  countries  attack 
Umultaneously"  and  by  1977  nuclear  war- 
neads  may  number  10.000,  Aspin  said. 

"Second."  Aspin  said,  "there  are  general 
purpose  forces  which   comprise  80  percent 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  the  budget"  and  supply  weapons  for  con- 
ventional warfare. 

Aspln  said  he  wants  to  cut  the  military 
budget  across  the  board,  not  Just  aid  to  the 
Saigon  government. 


CONDITIONS  AT  VA  HOSPITALS 
UNDER  FIRE 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NEW  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  22,  1974 

Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  has  come  under  in- 
creasing fire  in  recent  months  by  those 
critics  who  feel  that  the  VA  is  not  re- 
sponsive, to  all  the  needs  of  veterans 
today.  As  a  result  of  these  outcries,  the 
present  Veterans'  Administrator,  Don- 
ald Johnson,  has  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  resign,  and  the  President  has  di- 
rected a  thorough  study  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  VA. 

As  we  approach  this  critical  era  in  the 
VA.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  a  report  entitled, 
"How  the  VA  Is  Running  Its  Hospital." 
This  report  was  written  by  Mr.  Joel 
Freedman.  a  social  worker  at  the  VA 
Hospital  in  Canandalgua,  N.Y.  Mr.  Freed- 
man has  been  involved  in  a  year-long 
commitment  to  correct  some  of  the  more 
prevalent  problems  plaguing  VA  hospi- 
tals in  this  Nation.  I  recommend  that 
my  colleagues  take  the  time  to  read  this 
report,  and  I  hope  that  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  President  to  look  into 
the  VA  will  also  have  the  opportunity  to 
look  over  this  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  In  the 
Record,  I  insert  Mr.  Freedman 's  article: 

How  the  VA  Is  Running  Its  Hospitals 
(By  Joel  Freedman) 

"I  am  ready  to  leave  this  place  Immediately 
If  not  sooner.  This  environment  Is  not  one 
I  can  tolerate.  It  leaves  me  with  a  feeling  of 
Isolation.  I  feel  like  I  am  In  an  asyliim  In 
preparation  for  the  morgue  or  something. 

"In  deep  earnest  I  request  that  I  be  dis- 
charged at  once  because  I  can't  stand  It  here 
any  longer." 

This  Is  a  young  Vietnam  veteran  writing 
about  what  It  Is  like  to  be  confined  to  a  locked 
ward  at  the  Canandalgua  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration Hospital. 

By  name  and  locale,  the  Veterans  Adniiln- 
Istratlon  Hospital  In  Canandalgua.  New  York, 
spread  out  on  a  large  bucolic  tract  In  the  roll- 
ing Finger  Lakes  countryside.  Is  a  pleasant 
enough  place.  Canandalgua,  one  of  170  hos- 
pitals In  the  VA  medical  network,  treats  on 
any  one  day  almost  1000  disabled  veterans 
suffering  from  various  mental  disorders  or 
neurological  diseases. 

One-third  of  the  patients  are  elderly  and 
Infirm  and  require  long  term  treatment  on 
intermediate  medical  wards. 

Diu-lng  the  past  year  hospital  officials  have 
sponsored  accelerated  publicity  In  local  news- 
papers, creating  the  Impression  than  Canan- 
dalgua is  a  place  where  sick  veterans  receive 
high  quality  care  and  habllltatlve  services. 

ArFEONT  TO   DBCINCT 

Actually  the  conditions  under  which  many 
disabled  veterans  at  Canandalgua  have  been 
forced  to  live  have  been  so  brutal  and  de- 
grading that  the  hospital  Is  an  affront  to  basic 
human  decency.  On  some  of  the  wards  the 
atmosphere  is  so  oppressively  gloomy  that 
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psychological  withdrawal  Is  the  only  escape 
from  stark  reality.  Instances  of  physical  mal- 
treatment and  malicious  teasing  of  patients 
by  some  staff  members  have  been  frequent 
occurrences  at  the  hospital.  While  regula- 
tions prohibit  mistreatment,  and  while  a  new 
Director  has  begun  to  crack  down  on  bru- 
tality, abtise  continues  at  Canandalgua. 

Dozens  of  patients  have  been  crippled 
needlessly  for  life  as  the  result  of  inade- 
quate physical  therapy  programs  n^fi  equip- 
ment on  the  wards.  Many  veterans  ha%'e  de- 
veloped Incurable  and  permanent  contrac- 
tures (shrinkage  of  muscles  and  tendons) 
because  they  never  received  the  continuity  of 
neuromviscular  exercises  necessary  to  prevent 
deformities.  Bedsores,  also  preventable,  tor- 
ment many  Inflrm  and  Incontinent  patients 
who  live  a  bed-to-wheelchalr-to-bed  type  of 
existence. 

One  of  the  most  dehumanizing  aspects  of 
life  for  the  ambulatory  patients  Is  the  regi- 
mented structure  which  prohibits  them  from 
making  decisions  concerning  their  own  lives. 
Much  of  a  patient's  time  Is  spent  waiting 
In  long  lines  for  meals,  medications  or  what- 
ever. Treatment  planning  conferences  fre- 
quently exclude  patient  participation  In  de- 
cisions which  affect  them.  Antiquated  buUd- 
Ings,  drab  living  areas  and  overcrowdedness 
also  make  rehablirtatlon  a  formidable  task. 

TranquUIzlng  drugs,  notably  the  pheno- 
thlazlnes,  are  over-used  to  the  point  that 
their  main  function  Is  to  control  rather  than 
to  help  the  patients.  Prolonged  use  of  these 
psychoactive  agents  have  caused  patients  to 
develop  marked  neurological  side  effects,  m- 
cludlng  body  disequilibrium,  distorted  fa- 
cial features  and  involuntary  movements  of 
the  lips,  tongue,  feet  and  other  muscles 
affecting  posture. 

Many  of  the  community  care  homes,  used 
by  the  hospital  for  the  placement  of  long- 
term  patients,  are  grim  repositories  where 
veterans  are  provided  only  laundry,  lodging 
and  meals  and  sometimes  less  than 
that.  Veterans  have  complained  of  not  get- 
ting enough  to  eat  and  of  overcrowded  con- 
ditions In  several  of  the  homes.  In  far  too 
many  homes,  recreational  therapies  and  so- 
cial activities  are  totally  lacking;  the  vet- 
erans do  not  even  know  their  neighbors  and 
are  far  removed  from  the  mainstream  of 
the  community. 

v. A.   RESPONDS    TO    CEmcS 

My  employment  as  a  social  worker  at  Ca- 
nandalgua has  brought  knowledge  of  Inhu- 
mane conditions  at  the  faculty.  Because  of 
their  past  efforts  on  behalf  of  disabled  vet- 
erans, I  wrote  a  series  of  letters  to  Senator 
Alan  Cranston,  Chairman  of  the  Veterans' 
Health  Subcommittee,  and  to  New  York 
Congressman  Mario  Blaggl,  which  described 
the  existing  problems  and  which  recom- 
mended specific  means  to  upgrade  patient 
care. 

Once  my  complaints  were  forwarded  to 
VA  Central  Headquarters,  the  VA  promised 
a  thorough  Investigation.  Two  Investigators 
from  Central  Office  Security  Services  snent 
most  of  the  summer  of  1973  at  the  hospital, 
probing  numerous  allegations  and  taking 
testimony  from  former  and  cxirrent  employ- 
ees, hospital  officials,  patients  and  out-pa- 
tients. Once  the  probe  was  off  amd  running, 
many  employees.  Including  some  who  used 
to  look  the  other  way  when  Injtistlces  pre- 
vailed, began  to  question  and  report  prac- 
tices they  felt  to  be  detrimental  to  the  best 
interests  of  those  under  treatment. 

Back  In  Washington,  Veterans  Adminis- 
trator Donald  E.  Johnson  was  blasting  at  a 
House  Subcommittee  Report  which  charged 
deplorable  conditions  in  VA  hospitals.  The 
House  Report,  claimed  Mr.  Johnson,  was 
"deliberately  designed  to  mislead  the  Amer- 
ican people."  The  Administrator  also  chlded 
the  media  for  "producing  headlines  around 
the  country  declaring  that  VA  hospIt«l  care 
was  deteriorating  and  dangerous  to  patients." 
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He  went  on  to  assert  that  "this  Is  utter  non- 
sense. It  Is  an  untruth  that  la  Hmn aging  to 
the  morale  of  our  dedicated  hospital  staffs 
and  to  present  and  prospective  veteran- 
patients." 

Last  year,  In  the  wake  of  several  critical 
reports,  Including  a  project  conducted  by 
a  Ralph  Nader  Task  Force,  Central  Office 
Issued  directives  to  all  hospitals  and  regional 
centers,  asking  staff  members  to  refrain  from 
delivering  negative  Information  to  the  news 
media  or  making  any  comments  that  could 
be  embarrassmg  to  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration. 

aeon  or  tus  raoBLXM 

Poor  conditions  in  other  VA  hospitals, 
wlilch  have  come  to  light  in  the  past  year, 
suggest  that  Canandalgua  Is  a  microcosm  of 
the  present  methods  of  treating  mentally 
disabled  veterans  In  America.  A  systematic 
Inquiry  Into  the  adequacy  of  care  at  the  VA 
Hospital,  Chllllcothe,  Ohio,  revealed  that  pa- 
tients had  been  abused  and  neglected.  Defi- 
ciencies at  the  Perry  Point,  Maryland.  VA 
Hospital  resulted  In  the  facility's  failure  to 
meet  minimal  accreditation  standards.  In 
testimony  before  Senator  Cranston's  sub- 
committee, the  VA  admitted  that  In  several 
of  Its  facilities,  doctors  were  still  performing 
brain  opteratlons  "to  control  the  behavior"  of 
psychiatric  patients. 

Canandalgua's  Director,  Mr.  Orden  L. 
Collins,  Is  the  facility's  first  non-psychlatrlst 
superintendent  and  Is  the  most  progressive 
administrator  In  the  hospital's  history.  He 
has  begun  to  Improve  overall  conditions,  but 
the  hospital  Is  faced  with  problems  so  great 
that  It  Is  difficult  for  any  one  administra- 
tor to   deal   with   them   effectively. 

While  the  majority  of  employees  are  wM- 
Intentloned  and  give  of  themselves  beyond 
their  required  duties,  small  factions  of 
employees  have  run  the  hospital  like  a  16th 
century  prison.  Patient  abiue  has  been 
tolerated  because  of  complacency,  a  "dont 
rock  the  boat"  attitude  and  a  rigid  set  of  In- 
stitutional values  which  create  apathy  and 
docUlty  and  a  widespread  belief  that  It  la 
useless  to  challenge  the  status  quo. 

Many  of  the  problems  are  not  really  In 
Canandalgua  but  In  Washington. 

Periodic  hiring  freeses  and  budget  cuts, 
which  have  been  clamped  on  all  VA  hospitals, 
have  contributed  to  the  deteriorating  quality 
of  care  In  veterans'  health  facilities. 

TH£    VA    BTNDBOMZ 

Over  the  years,  a  creeping  paralysis  of 
bxireaucratlc  Inertia  has  been  overcoming 
the  entire  Veterans  Administration.  Deci- 
sion-making Is  often  left  to  people  who  are 
out  of  touch  with  patients'  needs  and  chang- 
ing patterns  of  care.  There  Is  too  much  em- 
phasis on  public  relations  gimmickry,  too 
much  non-accountability  and  too  many  un- 
clear lines  of  responsibility  within  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Veterans  Administration. 

There  is  an  all  powerful  syatam  which 
condones  Incompetence,  encourages  medi- 
ocrity and  stifles  creativity  and  innovation 
on  the  part  of  staff  members. 

While  the  mvestlgators  rigorously  studied 
conditions  at  Canandalgua.  even  going  so 
far  as  to  visit  the  hospital  In  the  middle  of 
the  night,  there  is  also  a  need  for  unan- 
nounced visits  to  810  Vermont  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C.  to  see  what  1«  going  on  at 
VA  Central  Headquarters. 

Whatever  may  be  in  store  for  Canandalgua 
and  other  VA  hospitals,  the  war  heroes  of 
yesterday  are  being  neglected  today.  Hope- 
fully, meaningful  reforms  will  be  effected 
In  the  not  too  distant  future.  In  the  mean- 
time the  statement  made  by  the  young  vet- 
eran keeps  ringing  in  my  mind:  "In  deep 
earnest  I  request  that  I  be  discharged  at  once 
because  I  cant  stand  it  here  any  longer." 
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Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Sidney 
Udenfriend,  director  of  the  Roche  In- 
stitute of  Molecular  Biology  and  vice- 
president  of  Hoffman-LaRoche  Inc., 
Nutley,  N.J.,  recently  testified  before  the 
HEW  Subconunittee  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Dr.  Udenfriend  spoke  on  the  fiscal 
1975  budget  for  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  a  subject  which  he  is  uniquely 
qualified  to  address.  In  addition  to  his 
work  at  Roche,  Dr.  Udenfriend  is  ad- 
junct professor  of  human  genetics  at 
Columbia  University  School  of  Medicine 
and  a  member  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences.  Until  1968.  he  was  head  of 
the  laboratory  of  clinical  biochemistry  at 
the  National  Heart  Institute  in  Beth- 
esda,  Md. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  Dr.  Uden- 

friend's  testimony  to  all  my  colleagues: 

Statimznt  on  1976  Affkopkiations  fob  thx 

Nationai,  iNsrrruTSs  op  Health 

(By  Sidney  Udenfriend,  Ph.  D.) 

Mr.  Flood,  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I 
am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  and  present  some  of  my  thoughts 
about  support  of  Biomedical  Science  and  the 
NIH.  I  am  a  member  of  the  American  Society 
of  Biological  Chemists  and  appear  before  you 
at  the  request  of  the  officers  of  the  Society. 
However,  I  speak  to  you  as  an  individual, 
not  as  a  representative  of  the  Society.  I  also 
wish  to  point  out  that  the  Institute,  of  which 
I  am  Director,  receives  no  support  from  the 
NIH  or  from  any  other  government  source. 

In  1960  I  Joined  the  staff  at  NIH  as  a  young 
Investigator.  I  was  privileged  to  see  at  close 
hand  the  development  of  two  Important  sys- 
tems, the  NIH  Intramural  Program  at  Beth- 
esda  and  the  development  of  the  system  of 
research  grants  and  fellowships  that  provide 
NIH  fimds  for  support  of  research  for  uni- 
versities and  other  Institutions.  I  would  like 
to  discuss  both  of  these  systems  which  are 
distinct  and  yet  Interdependent. 

The  NIH  Intramural  Program  at  Bethesda, 
which  represents  leas  than  10  percent  of  the 
total  NIH  budget,  is  a  most  remarkable  cen- 
ter for  biomedical  research.  Since  1960  the 
NIH  has  become  the  major  center  for  train- 
ing of  biomedical  Investigators  In  the  entire 
world.  Prom  Its  inception  the  NIH  has  taken 
young  people  and  trained  them  to  become 
Its  own  leaders.  Unlike  other  institutions 
NIH  was  never  in  a  position  to  hire  estab- 
lished Inveetlgatora.  A  very  large  number  of 
the  NTH  trained  people  have,  in  turn,  moved 
on  to  become  leaders  of  other  institutions, 
medical  school,  hospitals,  and  research  cen- 
ters. Intramural  NIH  scientists  and  alumni 
have  of  course  made  many  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  the  biomedical  sciences. 

The  NIH  has  attracted  young  people  of  two 
different  backgrounds.  Ph.  D.'s  who  want 
postdoctoral  training  and  MJJ.'s  who  are  in- 
terested In  biomedical  research.  The  former 
group  are  supported  by  NIH  stipends.  The 
latter  group  are  employed  as  Clinical  Asso- 
ciates and  Research  Associates.  Clinical  As- 
sociates have  clinical  re8p>on8ib  ill  ties  at  the 
Clinical  Center  as  well  as  research  programs. 
Research  Associates  devote  their  time  en- 
tirely to  research. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  delivery 
of    the    afiplleatlons    of    medical    research. 


whether  In  the  form  of  contracts  or  othsr- 
wlse,  requires  a  large  number  of  skilled  clini" 
cal  Investigators.  It  is  very  important  Uui 
the  production  of  highly  qualified  clinical 
Investigators  be  continued.  Intramural  NIB 
has  without  a  doubt  been  responsible  for  t 
large  proportion  of  such  training,  it  n«i«t 
therefore  be  encouraged  In  this  role.  To  do 
so  it  will  be  necessary  to  encourage  senior 
staff  at  NIH  to  sUy  on.  It  wiU  also  be  nee. 
essary  to  make  certain  that  the  Clinical  As- 
sociate and  Research  Associate  Programs  an 
continued. 

I  address  myself  to  the  mtramural  program 
because  most  witnesses  who  come  before  you 
consider  the  NIH  only  as  a  source  of  extra- 
mural  grants  and  contracts.  The  Intramunl 
program  has  become  our  most  Important  cen- 
ter for  training  In  the  biomedical  sciences. 
I  am  afraid,  however,  that  as  a  result  of  ecoo- 
omies  and  shifting  goals  its  role  as  a  train- 
ing center  la  endangered.  A  training  center 
requires  a  staff  of  excellent  scientists  as  well 
as  a  high  turnover  of  young  scientists  to  be 
trained  and  visiting  senior  scientists  to  In- 
still new  ideas. 

Although  many  senior  scientist  have  left 
Bethesda  in  recent  years,  it  stUl  has  an  out- 
standing staff.  However,  because  of  the  de- 
crease In  funds  available  for  visiting  scieo- 
tlsts,  both  at  the  trainee  and  advanced  level, 
the  senior  staff  finds  its  role  as  a  training 
center  decreasing.  That  and  the  diminution 
in  other  services,  including  even  secretarUI 
help  and  maintenance.  Is  eroding  this  great 
center. 

The  stature  of  the  NIH  Intramural  Pro- 
gram must  be  maintained  because  It  Is  t 
prerequisite  for  the  vital  research  grants 
program  of  the  NIH.  The  sclenUflc  staff 
which  administers  theee  research  grants  U 
largely  drawn  from  tatramural  scientists  and 
also  Interacts  with  them  in  many  ways.  The 
Intramural  Program  sets  the  scientific  tons 
of  the  entire  Extramural  Program  and  pro- 
vides it  with  trained  personnel  for  carrying 
out  grant  and  contract  supported  resevch. 
Should  the  Intramural  Program  in  Bethesda 
be  allowed  to  deteriorate  the  whole  NIH  ef- 
fort win  suffer. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  Extramural  Pro- 
gram of  NIH.  For  almost  25  years  the  NTH  hai 
provided  the  bulk  of  support  for  biomedical 
research  institutions  and  their  staffs.  It  has 
also  supported  the  training  of  most  of  our 
present  biomedical  scientists.  Although  ths 
total  NIH  budget  appears  to  Increase  year  by 
year  the  amounts  available  for  non-mission 
oriented  research  and  for  training  do  not 
Increase  and  \n  many  areas  they  have  de- 
creased substantially. 

Let  us  first  cuislder  the  area  of  training. 
I  believe  that  scientists  may  have  damaced 
their  case  by  emphasizing  the  tramttf 
aspects  of  predoctoral  and  postdoctoral  sci- 
entists. I  consider  those  young  indlvldusU 
the  most  Important  members  of  a  reaeareb 
team.  The  most  sterile  scientific  setting  I 
can  Imagine  Is  one  composed  only  of  ssnlor 
acientists  and  technical  assistants.  As  a  head 
of  a  laboratory  I  consider  the  predoctorsl 
and  postdoctoral  fellow  vital  to  carrying  out 
successful  and  imaginative  research.  The  pre- 
doctoral feUow  Is  xmlquely  suited  to  taking 
an  assignment  and  exploring  it,  under  su- 
pervision. In  the  depth  which  can  only  be 
achieved  by  such  a  scholarly  approach.  The 
postdoctoral  fellow  Is  one  who  adds  hU  own 
expertise  and  interests  to  the  team  effort  and 
thereby  leads  to  new  and  unexpected  flndinga 
Looking  over  the  products  of  my  own  ressarcb 
I  can  safely  say  that  most  of  it  would~Ika*« 
never  seen  the  light  of  day  but  for  the  trained 
and  inquisitive  eye  of  the  predoctoral  or 
postdoctoral  fellows  who  worked  with  me. 
To  the  extent  that  these  individuals  partici- 
pate In  the  overall  research  effort  they  nra* 
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be  paid.  The  training  they  receive  In  the 
process  is  what  any  young  professional  ob- 
tains while  engaged  in  his  professional  ac- 
tiviOes.  Cutbacks  in  fellowship  support  are 
not  only  decreasing  the  number  of  trained 
scientists,  they  are  also  diminishing  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  research  per- 
formed. In  simple  terms,  the  money  spent 
on  these  predoctoral  and  postdoctoral  fel- 
lows buys  high  quality  research  at  a  ridicu- 
lously low  price. 

The  next  point  I  would  like  to  consider 
concerns  mission  oriented  versus  non-mission 
oriented  research.  In  the  case  of  the  NIH 
we  bare  recently  seen  a  huge  proportion  of 
tti  funding  going  to  cancer  and  heart  re- 
search and  much  of  it  diverted  to  contracts 
rather  than  to  research  projects.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  budget  Is  thus  earmarked  for 
applying  yesterday's  knowledge  to  tomorrow's 
technolofy  and  medical  treatment.  These  are 
undertakings  which  are  hard  to  criticize  ex- 
cept that  they  diminish  the  funds  available 
to  basic  research.  Many  of  my  colleagues  have 
said  this,  probably  in  a  more  elegant  fashion, 
but  we  do  not  yet  possess  the  information 
needed  to  apply  meaningful  technology  to  the 
cure  or  prevention  of  cancer,  heart  disease, 
mental  disease  or  to  many  other  chronic  ill- 
nesses. The  disproportionate  use  of  NIH 
funds  for  the  application  of  current  knowl- 
edge should  not  be  allowed  to  Jeopardize  the 
acquisition  of  essential  new  scientific  find- 
ings without  which  these  diseases  cannot  be 
conquered. 

We  should  not  be  faced  with  an  elther-or 
situation.  What  is  at  stake  is  the  possible 
prolongation  at  ooir  Ignorance  and  the  con- 
comitant expenditure  of  huge  sums  of  money 
to  treat  diseases  which  we  might,  with  new 
knowledge,  prevent.  Oolng  back  over  two 
decades  it  is  as  though  the  Polio  Founda- 
tion (March  of  Dimes)  In  the  late  forties 
had  had  to  choose  between  funds  for  setting 
up  the  many  centers  for  treating  polio  vic- 
tims or  for  basic  research  in  the  biology  of 
viruses.  Had  such  a  choice  been  necessary 
and  had  the  Polio  Foundation  been  forced  to 
cut  its  support  of  basic  viral  research  the 
country  would  have  paid  an  enormous  price 
in  both  expense  and  suffering.  At  the  time 
no  one  knew  that  the  studies  of  Dr.  Enders 
and  bis  colleagues  at  Harvard  on  viral  biology 
would  lead  directly  to  the  Salk  and  Sabin 
vaccines.  Fortunately,  the  Polio  Fovindation 
did  not  make  the  wrong  choice. 

Today  scientists  are  working  at  every  fron- 
tier of  biology,  and  Information  Is  being  ob- 
tained much  more  rapidly  than  In  the  days 
of  Dr.  Enders.  However,  the  chronic  Illnesses 
that  bead  today's  list  of  klUera  and  debUlta- 
tors  require  far  more  knowledge  for  their 
understanding  than  do  the  mfectious  dis- 
eases. We  still  have  much  to  learn.  What's 
more  we  cannot  even  tell  people  where  to 
look  or  what  to  look  for.  We  are  fortunate  in 
that  we  have  thus  far  been  able  to  train 
many  adenttsta  to  do  the  looking.  Each  with 
his  own  peculiar  training  and  thinking 
breaks  new  ground.  The  synthesis  of  all 
this  work  will  assuredly  lead  to  new  signifi- 
cant developments. 

I  know  that  you  have  been  told  many 
times  about  what  our  investment  in  basic 
nsearch  has  In  the  offing.  Let  me  list  some 
of  its  already  recognized  ahievements. 
Before  doing  so  I  must  point  out  that  bio- 
medical research  is  a  continuum,  from  the 
Investigator  who  studies  the  most  esoteric 
natural  phenomena,  to  the  clinical  Investi- 
gttors.  and  then  to  the  qualified  technolog- 
ical group  that  can  translate  these  findings 
and  deliver  the  diagnosis  or  therapy  to  the 
patient  in  a  professionally  acceptable  form. 
In  this  country,  except  for  surgery  and  psy- 
choanalysis, the  latter  requires  private  en- 
*«Prt8e  such  as  diagnostic,  pharmaceutical 
or   instrument    companies.    Encouragement 
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of  the  interplay  between  basic  and  clinical 
mvestlgatlon  and  private  technology  cotUd 
speed  up  the  translation  process.  In  any 
event  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  our 
past  support  of  basic  research  we  must  also 
look  at  the  achievements  of  biomedical 
Industry. 

Two  major  developments  have  taken  place 
In  somewhat  different  fields.  In  the  field  of 
hypertension  most  of  the  significant  anti- 
hypertensive agents  that  were  introduced 
in  the  late  fifties  were  direct  outgrowths 
of  the  vast  eunoimt  of  NIH  supported  re- 
search In  catecholamines.  This  same  re- 
search also  led  to  the  use  of  DOPA  In  Par- 
kinsonism. While  we  do  not  yet  under- 
stand either  disease  one  can  safely  say  that 
the  dollars  spent  on  the  biochemistry  and 
physiology  of  catecholamines  have  led  to 
drugs  which  have  resulted  in  great  savings 
in  and  Improvement  of  life.  The  savings  In 
hospital  costs  alone  are  far  greater  than  the 
original  cost  of  the  basic  research. 

The  science  of  endocrinology  has  recently 
'  taken  a  great  spurt.  Many  laboratories  have 
been  supported  in  elucidating  the  structures 
of  hormones  and  In  their  biochemical  path- 
ways. This  information  will  lead  to  many 
great  advances  In  the  future.  However,  we 
already  have  endocrine  drugs  for  treating 
diseases,  for  birth  control  and  for  diagnosis. 

Immimology  has  also  been  well-supported 
by  NIH.  One  day  the  knowledge  gained  in 
this  field  will  answer  many  questions  con- 
cerning chronic  disease.  For  the  present  it  has 
made  possible  many  new  vaccines  (measles, 
flu,  hepatitis).  It  has  revolutionized  the 
field  of  diagnostics.  Immunoassays  have  been 
Introduced  for  measuring  blood  levels  of  in- 
sulin, other  hormones  and  drugs  and  even  for 
detecting  cancer.  With  immunoassays  we  can 
detect  many  diseases  at  an  earlier  stage  and 
even  determine  their  cause.  Diabetes  is  now 
known  to  arise  in  several  different  ways,  as 
a  result  of  immunoassay.  Control  and  treat- 
ment vrtll  surely  follow.  A  large  number  of 
diagnostic  procedures  are  now  commercially 
available.  All  of  these  have  been  a  direct  pay- 
off of  the  very  large  Investment  in  basic  Im- 
munological research. 

The  argument  that  we  have  enough  knowl- 
edge for  the  present  and  that  we  should  now 
invest  mainly  In  consolidating  and  applying 
this  knowledge  Is  based  on  fallacious  reason- 
ing. Applications  are  costly  and,  unless  they 
are  based  on  firm  factual  knowledge,  can 
become  obsolete  with  the  next  experiment. 
As  I  pointed  out  earlier  we  do  not  have  ade- 
quate knowledge  of  the  cause,  prevention,  or 
treatment  of  most  chronic  diseases.  If  im- 
plied research  on  these  chronic  diseases  is 
supported  at  the  expense  of  basic  research 
this  will  surely  delay  the  acquisition  of  new 
Information  which  is  needed  for  continued 
advances  In  the  prevention  and  cure  of  dis- 
ease. There  is  no  substitute  for  the  type  of 
research  which  is  carried  out  at  centers  of 
excellence  by  well  trained  Independent  pro- 
fessional investigators  with  the  assistance  of 
professional  trainees  (predoctoral  and  post- 
doctoral) and  funded  by  a  system  that  uti- 
lizes the  peer  review  mechanism.  If  we  curtail 
such  activities  or  even  make  their  funding 
uncertain  and  variable  we  shall  prolong  hu- 
man suffering  and  the  economic  expense  of 
chronic  disease.  We  now  have  the  same  type 
of  choice  that  the  Polio  Foundation  had 
about  26  yean  ago.  Do  we  want  to  learn 
how  to  prevent  cancer  or  arthritis  or  mental 
disease  or  do  we  want  to  limit  ourselves  to 
setting  up  hundreds  of  cancer  or  other  chron- 
ic disease  clinics  to  diagnose,  and  care  for 
millions  of  victims  of  these  diseases  each 
year  and  treat  them  with  empirical  and  un- 
certain therapies.  Obviously  both  approaches 
are  needed,  but  only  basic  research  offers  the 
hope  of  eradicating  these  deadly  diseases, 

In  ooneliislon,  I  reconunend  increases  In 
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the  budgets  of  the  Institutes  for  the  support 
of  intramural  research  and  for  extramural 

research  grants.  Fundamental  to  this  rec- 
oDcunendatlon  Is  the  need  for  additional  per- 
sonnel, particularly  In  the  Intramural  re- 
search activities. 


HARTMAN  SPEAKS   BEFORE 
SUBCOMMITTEE 


Hon.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

or    NEW    JEESET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday.  May  22,  1974 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  European  Subcommittee  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  imder  Mr. 
Rosenthal's  direction,  has  been  holding 
a  series  of  timely  hearings  on  the  policy 
of  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  a 
recent  session,  the  subcommittee  heard 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Euro- 
pean Affairs  Arthur  Hartman  and  former 
Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union  Poy 
Kohler.  In  a  frank  and  open  exchange 
between  the  two  witnesses  and  members 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  conceptual 
basis  for  detente  was  clearly  brought 
forth. 

The  record  of  this  series  of  hearings 
will  be  printed  in  due  course.  In  the 
meantime,  I  think  many  Members  will  be 
interested  in  having  Assistant  Secretary 
Hartman 's  opening  statement  immedi- 
ately available  because  the  subject  Is  of 
such  current  interest. 

The  statement  follows: 

Statxmknt  of  Hon.  AKTHtm  A.  Haktmam 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Europe:  I  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  the  subcommltee  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  that  it  is  Important 
for  us  to  understand  the  circumstances  that 
have  led  to  the  beginning  of  this  new  period 
in  relationships  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  ask  ourselves 
hard  questions  about  the  meaning  and  dtir- 
ablUty  of  these  relationships  that  we  sum 
up  In  the  word  "detente".  I  also  welcome 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  Committee 
to  hear  the  views  of  experts  from  out^de 
the  Government  on  thefie  vital  matters^ 

Before  I  begin  discussing  detente,  let  me 
attempt  briefly  to  deflne  It.  Literally,  detente 
means  a  relaxation  of  tensions.  But  it  Is 
frequently  used-as  shorthand  for  a  complex 
process  of  adjustment.  It  Is  not  a  static  con- 
dition or  a  simple  standard  of  conduct.  It 
does  not  Imply  "entente." 
I 

I  would  like  to  devote  my  opening  state- 
ment to  the  Administration's  concept  of  de- 
tente, turning  first  to  the  global  setting  of 
US-Sovlet  relatloiis,  then  to  the  Admin- 
istration's approach  to  improving  these  re- 
lations, and  finally  to  specific  accomplish- 
ments that  have  been  achieved  and  problems 
that  remain. 

smce  World  War  II,  the  crucial  issue  of 
US-Sovlet  relations  has  been  that  of  war  and 
peace — crucial  in  these  times  because  of  the 
obvious  fact  that  a  nuclear  war  could  mean 
vast  destruction  for  mankind. 

Thus,  a  central  strand  in  US  foreign  policy 
for  over  twenty  years  has  been  the  search 
for  agreements  and  undertakings  with  the 
Soviet  Union  that  could  reduce  the  risk  of 
war.  In  summit  meetings  and  through 
patient  diplomatic  negotiations,  successive 
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AdmlnlstratloiiB  have  sought  to  control  the 
ftmus  race  and  to  relieve  Bources  of  tension. 
At  times,  significant  breakthroughs  were 
achleyed.  For  example,  the  aigriing  of  the 
limited  test  ban  treaty  In  1963 — the  first 
major  arms  control  agreement  of  the  nuclear 
age — ushered  In  a  period  of  Improved  East- 
West  relations.  But  as  with  the  short-lived 
spirits  of  a«neva.  Camp  David  and  Glassboro, 
progress  in  Isolated  areas  did  not  produce 
lasting  changes  In  East-West  relations. 

When  this  administration  took  office  In 
1968,  one  of  Its  first  acta  was  to  undertake  a 
fundamental  reassessment  of  our  position  In 
the  world  and  of  our  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  assessment  began  with  the 
premise  that  we  were  at  the  end  of  an  era 
In  foreign  policy.  The  power  conflgiiratlon 
that  bad  emerged  at  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War  was  gone.  No  single  dramatic 
event  had  marked  the  end  of  what  had  come 
to  be  called  the  "postwar"  era.  It  had  come  as 
a  result  of  cumulative  changes.  Western 
Europe  and  Japan  had  regained  their  eco- 
nomic viability  and  f>oUtlcaI  self-assurance. 
Newly-formed  nations  had  found  identity 
and  self-confidence.  Divisions  within  the 
Communist  world  had  deepened  and  vrere 
reflected  in  the  divergent  policies  of  the  ma- 
jor Communist  powers.  The  overwhelming 
supremacy  of  the  United  States  In  strategic 
nuclear  weapons  had  been  replaced  by  a  more 
nearly  equal  strategic  balance  with  the 
USSR. 

But,  despite  these  changes,  Sovle(-Amen- 
c&n  relations  had  remained  frozen,  a  vestige 
of  the  cold  war  period.  The  differences  be- 
tween us  were  real  and  serious.  Assertions 
of  good  will  or  transitory  changes  In  cllmats 
could  not  erase  the  hard  realities  of  ideologi- 
cal opposition,  geo-political  rivalry  and  mili- 
tary competition.  It  seemed  essential  to  the 
new  Administration  to  concentrate  on  the 
substance  of  the  Issues  dividing  us — rather 
than  on  the  climate  of  our  relationship — in 
order  to  move  from  confrontation  to  negoti- 
ation. 

To  construct  a  viable  foundation  for  a  new 
relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union,  a  step- 
by-step  approach  was  adopted: 

First,  through  concrete  progress  In  reliev- 
ing specific  soiu-ces  of  tension,  to  clear  the 
way  for  productive  meetings  at  the  highest 
level; 

Then,  by  utilizing  the  Impetus  provided  by 
Summit  preparations,  to  accelerate  negotia- 
tions on  a  broad  range  of  bilateral  matters 
engaging  the  interests  of  both  sides,  and 

Finally,  as  our  poUtlcal  relations  Improved, 
to  address  the  economic  aspect  of  our  re- 
lationship and  to  seek  the  removal  of  long- 
standing barriers  to  expanded  trade. 

Negotiations  on  the  problem  of  Berlin — 
the  soiiroe  of  recurrent  crises  in  Europe — 
began  In  1969.  So  did  SALT — the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks.  Only  In  1971,  after 
substantial  progress  had  been  achieved  In 
both  these  negotiations,  did  the  Administra- 
tion consider  It  possible  to  look  toward  a 
Summit  meeting  between  American  and  So- 
viet leaders. 

n 
Even  a  cursory  review  of  what  has  been 
achieved  Ln  the  last  few  years,  shows,  I  be- 
lieve, that  there  has  been  a  substantial  and 
perhaps  fundamental  alteration  in  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  BerUn,  the  rights  of  the  Western  powers 
have  been  recognized  and  affirmed,  and  the 
city  is  not  now  a  point  of  recurrent  tensions 
and  East-West  confrontation. 

In  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks, 
we  have,  for  the  first  time,  placed  limitations 
on  the  most  central  armament  and  are  now 
continuing  the  process  of  moving  the  ne- 
gotiations toward  a  permanent  and  ev»n 
more  far-reaching  limitation  on  nuclear 
armament. 
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We  have  agreed  on  specific  measures  to 
prevent  incidents  at  sea  between  our  two 
navies  in  the  first  agreement  since  World 
War  II  between  the  military  services  of  om- 
two  countries.  Provocative  actions  at  sea 
have  diminished  as  a  result,  and  technical 
experts  meet  periodically  to  review  our  ex- 
I>erlence  with  the  agreement. 

We  have  concluded  agreements  providing 
for  Joint  cooperative  endemvors  In  a  number 
of  important  fields.  Building  on  the  experi- 
ence of  prevlovis  cult\iral,  scientific  and 
technical  exchanges,  these  agreements  now 
cover  such  diverse  fields  as  space,  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy,  science  and  tech- 
nology, environment,  health  and  medicine, 
transportation,  agrlcultiu^  and  ocean- 
ography. 

The  leaders  of  our  two  countries  have 
pledged,  in  an  agreement  signed  at  the  1973 
Summit,  to  govern  their  conduct  In  foreign 
affairs  by  agreed  basic  principles.  Under  this 
agreement,  they  \indertook  an  obligation  to 
exercise  restraint  In  their  mutual  relations, 
to  do  their  utmost  to  prevent  sitxiatlons  that 
could  lead  to  military  confrontation  and  to 
refrain  from  efforts  to  obtain  vmUateral  ad- 
vantages at  the  expense  of  the  other.  Under 
a  separate  agreement,  signed  at  the  1978 
Summit,  we  agreed  to  develop  our  relations 
with  each  other,  and  with  other  countries, 
so  as  to  exclude  the  out|^eak  of  nuclear 
war.  * 

The  development  and  expansion  of  eco- 
nomic ties  between  the  two  covmtites  form 
an  Integral  part  of  this  framework  of  coop- 
eration. The  political  momentiun  developed 
at  the  1972  Summit  resulted  In  a  formula  to 
settle  the  stubborn  problem  of  our  lend- 
lease  account  which  led.  In  turn,  to  the 
extension  of  Export-Import  Bank  credits  and 
guarantees  needed  for  sustained  trade  ex- 
pansion with  the  USSR.  We  have  concluded 
a  Maritime  Agreement  under  which  forty 
ports  in  each  country  have  been  opened  to 
prompt  access  by  merchant  and  research 
vessels  of  the  other.  We  have  signed  a  care- 
fully balanced  trade  agreement  designed 
to  take  Into  account  the  structural  asym- 
metries of  trade  between  a  market  and  a 
state  trading  economy.  In  1973  we  concluded 
a  tax  treaty  and  slgiied  protocols  oi>enlng 
commercial  offices  In  our  respective  coun- 
tries and  establishing  a  Joint  Trade  and 
Economic  Council  to  foster  the  develop- 
ment of  US-Soviet  trade. 

A  few  concrete  Indicators  demonstrate,  I 
think,  the  progress  that  has  been  achieved 
over  the  last  few  years  in  diversifying  our 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  ex- 
panding contacts  and  communication  be- 
tween us. 

Of  the  some  105  treaties  and  other  Inter- 
national agreements  that  have  been  con- 
cluded between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  since  diplomatic  relations  were 
first  esUbllBhed  in  1933.  fifty-eight  have 
been  concluded  since  the  end  of  January 
1969.  Forty-one  of  these  agreements  were 
signed  In  the  last  two  years  alone. 

Collectively  the  bilateral  cooperative  agree- 
ments, although  not  of  crucial  significance 
In  themselves,  have  resulted  In  a  substantial 
two-way  fiow  of  Ideas.  Information  and  in- 
dividuals between  our  two  countries.  Under 
the  eight  specialized  agreements  and  the 
Qeneral  Agreement  on  Exchanges,  nearly  60 
Joint  working  groups,  some  with  ntunerous 
sub-projects,  have  been  established  to  pur- 
sue the  range  of  activities  foreseen  In  the 
agreements.  In  1973  the  total  number  of 
persons  traveling  back  and  fc»th  under  these 
agreements  rose  to  over  4,000,  an  increase  of 
nearly  2.500  over  1971,  the  last  year  before 
the  Moecow  Summit. 

Let  me  review  brlafly  some  oX  the  Joint 
programs  that  are  now  underway  in  such 
fields  as  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy, 
protection  of  the  environment,  and  science 
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and  technology— fields  that  are  relevant  tn 
aU  Americans,  not  simply  to  the  teduuefci 
and  q>ecUUsts  from  both  sides  who  actusn! 
plan  and  Implement  these  projects.  ^^ 
In  the  field  of  atomic  energy,  the  i«. 
sources  that  the  United  States  and  ^ 
Soviet  Union  can  commit  to  nuclear  bZ 
search  hold  out  the  promtee  that  bllatsiai 
cooperative  programs  can  brtztg  greater  ra. 
suits,  and  bring  them  sooner,  than  would 
be  the  case  were  each  country  to  proc«S 
on  its  own.  This  week,  for  example  ara 
delegation  is  meeting  with  counterpkrts  la 
Moscow  to  map  out  the  search  for  a  feaslbto 
thermonuclear  technology  that  we  hope  will 
engage  the  leading  nuclear  scientists  of  bott 
countries  for  much  of  the  remainder  of  thli 
century.  In  another  program,  a  Soviet  sclen. 
tlflc  team  Is  mid-way  through  an  experiment 
in  high  energy  physics  at  the  National  Ac- 
celerator  Laboratory  at  BaUvla.  luinou  enu 
ploying  that  unique  faoUity  in  conjunction 
with  an  apparatus  developed  in  the  SovlM 
Union  and  shipped  to  the  United  States  lor 
the  purpose  of  the  experiment. 

The  Agreement  on  Environmental  Protec- 
tion signed  at  the  1972  Summit  is  now  in  its 
second  full  year  of  implementation  Ex- 
changes  of  information  and  experience  an 
developing  into  genuinely  cooperative  Joint 
projects  in  36  areas,  ranging  from  protec- 
tion of  the  urban  environment  to  arctic  and 
subarctic  ecoeystems.  Since  both  countrHs 
have  large  land,  lake,  and  Inland  sea  anw. 
a  variety  of  climates,  and  large  urban-la- 
dustrial  concentrations,  cooperative  pro- 
grams  greatly  extend  the  data  base  an4 
theoretical  framework  for  environmental  re- 
search  in  each  country.  Techniques  acquired 
throTigh  exchanges  can  often  be  directly  ap- 
plied to  on-going  theoreUcal  studies.  For 
example.  In  work  now  underway  at  tlis 
Lamont-Daherty  Geological  Observatory  o< 
Columbia  University,  an  earthquake  predlc- 
tlon  technique  Is  being  employed  which  wis 
developed  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Under  the  Agreement  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology,  signed  at  the  1972  Summit,  we  are 
seeking  to  move  beyond  the  exchanges  oT 
delegations  that  have  taken  place  during  the 
paat  15  years  to  the  development  of  oor 
operative  projects.  Consultations  on  sUnd- 
ards  and  on  patent  and  licensing  procedurw 
and  regulations,  for  example,  are  of  dlnet 
interest  to  many  US  corporations  seeking  to 
do  business  In  the  Soviet  Union.  In  tbii 
area,  Oovemment  and  private  commercial 
Interests  are  closely  interwoven.  Many  of  tbe 
participants  on  our  side  are  representatlvie 
of  US  firms  and  non -governmental  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Industrial  Research  In- 
stitute. 
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Clearly  a  great  deal  has  been  ac«)mpllahed 
in  modifying  our  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  the  basic  question  re- 
mains: What  are  the  dimensions  of  detente 
as  perceived  by  both  sides? 

We  have  consistently  sought  to  make  clesr 
that  our  pursuit  of  a  relaxation  of  tensions 
in  US-Sovlet  relations  is  not  based  on  any 
newly-discovered  compatlbUlty  in  our  do- 
mestic systems.  It  Is  based  on  the  premise 
that  the  two  nuclear  superpowers  must  do 
everything  In  their  power  to  spare  mankind 
the  dangers  of  a  nuclear  holocaust.  In  the 
world  as  it  is  today — not  as  It  has  been,  and 
not  as  we  might  wish  it  to  be — the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  share  a  respon- 
sibility to  minimize  the  danger  of  accident, 
miscalculation  or  misunderstanding:  to  wort 
out  rules  of  mutual  conduct;  to  recognlw 
the  Interconnection  of  our  interests;  and  to 
enhance  communication  between  us. 

At  the  same  time,  Secretary  Kissinger  h«* 
emphasized  other  aspects  of  oiu*  conception 
of  detente.  We  will  oppose  the  attempt  by 
any  nation  to  achieve  a  position  of  pre- 
dominance,  globally  or  regionally:   we  will 


laatst  any  attempt  to  exploit  a  policy  of  de- 
tente to  weaken  our  alliances;  and  we  will 
(MCt  If  a  relaxation  of  tensions  is  used  as  a 
OQV«r  to  exacerbate  conflicts  In  international 
trouble  spots.  I  think  that  the  events  in  the 
^fiddle  East  last  October  demonstrated  that 
Xbib  last  of  theee  principles  cannot  be  dlsre- 
gaided  without  endangering  the  entire  US- 
Bovtot  relationship. 

Tbe  Soviet  Union,  too,  has  made  clear  its 
parcaptlon  of  the  limits  to  coexistence.  Co- 
a^stence  for  the  Soviets  does  not  imply  the 
right  of  others  to  seek  to  weaken  what  It 
calls  tbe  unity  of  the  socialist  camp.  It  must 
not  be  used  to  erode  the  ideological  base  of 
goclallam  or  to  otherwise  Interfere  In  its  In- 
ternal affairs.  Nor  does  coexistence  suggest 
to  the  Soviets  any  Incompatibility  between 
eooperation  with  the  West,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  what  the  Soviets  see  as  the  evolution  of 
the  class  struggle  between  socialism  and 
capitalism,  on  the  other — particularly  In  the 
Ideological  sphere. 

However  the  dimensions  of  detente  are  per- 
ceived, both  sides.  It  seems,  agree  that  de- 
tente IB  necessary  because  of  the  danger 
poeed  by  the  accumulation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons; that  detente  is  necessary  not  because 
we  do  not  have  opposing  Interests  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  or  that  our  systems  are 
not  totally  different — but  precisely  because 
these  conditions  do  prevail;  and  that  while 
occasional  conflicts  of  interest  wUl  occur,  de- 
tente makes  possible  a  more  rapid  settlement 
and  Insures  a  certain  restraint.  And  finally, 
both  sides  seem  to  agree  that  detente  is  nec- 
essary because  there  simply  is  no  other  ra- 
tional alternative. 

Any  appraisal  of  detente  must  frankly 
acknowledge  from  the  outset  that  funda- 
mental differences  exist  between  us  and  that 
we  and  the  Soviets  remain  adversaries  in 
many  ways  and  in  many  places.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  the  present  Improvement  in  re- 
lations appears  to  be  Judged  by  each  side  to 
serve  its  own  national  Interests,  thus  pro- 
viding an  incentive  for  both  countries  to 
try  to  minimize  and  restrain  the  conse- 
quences of  their  differences,  to  persevere  in 
the  difficult  process  of  negotiation  and  to 
avoid  any  deliberate  return  to  hostility  and 
confrontation. 

IV 

Our  objective   in   the  years  ahead   Is   to 

make  the  process  of  Improving  US-Soviet 
relations  irreversible.  But  habits  formed  on 
both  sides  during  twenty  years  of  confron- 
tation are  not  easily  set  aside. 

We  recognize,  moreover,  that  there  Is  not 
a  uniform  perception  In  this  country,  or  in 
any  country  for  that  matter,  of  the  meaning 
of  detente.  Some  argue  that  cooperation 
with  a  country  whose  domestic  system  Is 
incompatible  in  many  respects  with  Ameri- 
can traditions  and  values  can  only  be  pur- 
sued at  the  expense  of  our  Ideals  and  moral 
principles.  Others  contend  that  we  should 
take  advantage  of  the  Soviet  Interest  In  trade 
and  technology  to  attach  political  condi- 
tions requiring  basic  changes  in  Soviet  do- 
mestic practices. 

The  Administration,  as  I  have  indicated 
does  not  agree.  We  sympathize  with  the  nat- 
ural tendency  of  Americans  to  want  others 
to  share  the  rights  and  freedoms  we  value 
so  highly.  But  if  the  United  States  attempts 
to  make  increased  freedom  within  the  So- 
viet Union  a  rigid  precondition  for  Improved 
relations,  we  will  risk  obtaining  neither — 
Unproved  relations  nor  an  Increased  regard 
in  tbe  Soviet  Union  for  human  rights.  We 
will,  of  course,  not  abandon  our  ideals  In 
pusulng  Improved  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Dnlon.  But  we  are  convinced  that  oiir  for- 
eign policy  miut  be  aimed  principally  at 
Influencing  the  foreign  policies  of  other  gov- 
•niments  and  not  their  domestic  structures. 

Secretary  Kissinger   addressed   this   Issue 
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in  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  on  March  7  when  he  said: 

"Since  detente  Is  rooted  In  a  recognition 
of  differences — and  based  on  the  prevention 
of  disaster — there  are  sharp  limits  to  what 
we  can  insist  upon  as  part  of  this  relation- 
ship. We  have  a  right  to  demand  responsible 
International  behavior  from  the  USSR;  we 
did  not  hesitate  to  make  this  clear  during 
the  Middle  East  Crisis.  We  also  have  a  right 
to  demand  that  eigreements  we  sign  are  ob- 
served in  good  faith. 

But  with  respect  to  basic  changes  in  the 
Soviet  system,  t]^  Issue  Is  not  whether  we 
condone  what  the  USSR  does  internally;  it  Is 
whether  and  to  what  extent  we  can  risk 
other  objectives — and  especially  the  building 
of  a  structure  of  peace — for  these  domestic 
changes  .  .  ." 

V 

Trade  Is  also  an  Important  component  of 
our  overall  policy  of  detente  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  have  assumed  that  trade  and 
commercial  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
could  not  flourish  if  our  political  relations 
remained  hostile.  Thus,  only  after  we  had 
made  progress  in  reducing  sources  of  polit- 
ical tension  with  the  USSR  did  we  under- 
take explorations  In  the  economic  sphere.  At 
the  same  time,  we  have  preserved  controls 
to  prohibit  export  of  Items  that  could  dl- 
recUy  enhance  Soviet  military  cj^abUlties. 
But  for  us  to  continue  to  Insist  on  conduct- 
ing our  commercial  relations  with  the  USSR 
on  the  same  basis  as  during  the  worst  years 
of  the  cold  war  would,  in  our  opinion,  de- 
prive the  Soviets  of  an  Important  Incentive 
for  Improving  relations  with  the  United 
States. 

Nor  does  detente  bear  any  relationship  to 
appeasement.  We  are  not  dealing  with  the 
Soviet  Union  from  a  position  of  weakness. 
On  the  contrary,  the  preservation  of  our 
military  strength  Is  a  prerequisite  for  de- 
tente, and  military  strength  inferior  to  none 
is  the  only  national  defense  posture  which 
can  ever  be  acceptable  to  the  United  States. 
We  cannot  expect  Soviet  leaders  to  exercise 
restraint  in  their  relations  with  us  out  of 
good  will  but  only  because  they  respect  oiu: 
strength  which  Is  the  underpinning  of  our 
diplomacy. 

We  are  fully  conscious  of  our  responsibility 
to  preserve  an  environment  which  enhances 
stability  and  encourages  further  efforts  to 
limit  nuclear  arms.  Our  objective  in  the 
SALT  negotiations  Is  to  obtain  what  we  re- 
fer to  as  essential  equivalence.  In  pursuit  of 
this  goal,  we  are  prepared  to  reduce,  stay 
level  or  if  need  be  Increase  our  level  of 
strategic  arms.  That  level  will  be  Influenced 
by  the  policies  and  decisions  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  are  not  prepared  to  bargain  away 
or  compromise  In  any  fashion  the  long-term 
strategic  requirements  of  our  security  In 
seeking  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Nor  can  detente  be  nursued  to  iBoiatton 
from  our  allies.  To  preserve  an  international 
military  equilibrium,  It  Is  essential  to  main- 
tain tbe  strength,  integrity  and  steadfast- 
ness of  our  free  world  alliances.  Nowhere  is 
this  more  Important  than  in  Europe.  The 
Berlin  Agreement,  which  we  negotiated  in 
concert  with  our  British  and  French  allies, 
not  only  constituted  an  Important  stepping 
stone  in  our  own  relations  with  the  USSR.  It 
also  contributed  to  a  general  improvement  of 
the  climate  Ln  Europe  where  we  and  our  Al- 
lies are  now  engaged  In  Important  multi- 
lateral East-West  negotiations  in  the  Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Cooperation  In  Eu- 
rope and  on  Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Re- 
ductions. 

As  you  know,  the  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  or  CSCE  as  It  is 
called,  began  In  July,  1973.  We  expect  that  It 
will  conclude  with  a  high-level  meeting  in 
the  summer  or  early  fall.  Tour  subcommittee. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  held  extensive  bearings  on 
CSCE  in  April  and  again  In  September  1972, 
when  it  heard  the  testimony  of  my  prede- 
cessors. Assistant  Secretaries  Hillenbrand  and 
Stoessel.  It  remains  our  belief  that  nothing 
will  emerge  from  the  conference  that  could 
replace  the  security  arrangements  embodied 
in  NATO.  Rather,  the  conference  should  be 
seen  as  one  element  In  a  much  broader  and 
on-going  pattern  of  East-West  negotiations 
that  can  reduce  the  risks  of  confrontation 
and  open  the  way  to  more  stable  relation- 
ships In  Europe.  We  hope.  In  particular,  the 
CSCE  can  reach  an  understanding  that  will 
lower  some  of  the  barriers  to  the  movement 
of  people  and  information  between  East 
and  West. 

Five  years  after  the  Allies  proposed  mutual 
and  balanced  East-West  force  reductions  in 
Central  Europe,  preparatory  talks  opened  in 
Vienna  in  January  1973.  Formal  negotiations 
began  in  October  and  are  continuing.  Both 
sides  are  proceeding  from  the  premise  that 
the  talks  should  result  in  undlmlnlsbed  se- 
curity for  all  parties.  Specifically,  the  Allies 
have  proposed  numerically  larger  Eastern 
than  Western  reductions  in  order  to  reach  a 
common  ceiling  for  overall  ground  force 
manpower  in  which  the  Warsaw  Pact  cur- 
rently enjoys  a  150,000  man  advantage.  The 
approach  put  forward  by  the  Eastern  side, 
in  contrast,  seeks  to  preserve  the  existing 
ratio  between  the  force  components  of  East 
and  West. 

At  Issue  In  MFBR  is  each  side's  perception 
of  the  crucial  military  balance  in  Central 
Europe.  Thus  difficult  negotiations  lie  ahead. 
The  cohesion  of  the  Western  Allies  has  been 
excellent.  Both  sides,  moreover,  are  negotiat- 
ing seriously,  and  the  talks  so  far  have  clari- 
fied the  basic  Issues  at  stake.  We  hope  for 
further  progress  diirlng  the  weeks  ahead, 
leading  ultimately  to  a  more  stable  balance 
at  lower  force  levels  along  the  central  front — 
an  area  vital  to  European  and  International 
peace. 

Both  of  these  important  negotiations  are 
concrete  examples  of  our  efforts  to  move 
from  confrontation  to  negotiation.  Both 
demonstrate  that  for  detente  to  be  meaning- 
ful, it  m\i8t  not  lead  to  diminished  security 
for  either  side. 

In  the  long  run,  the  stability  of  our  rela- 
tionship with  Moscow  will  depend  on  the 
extent  to  which  we  both  come  to  perceive  the 
benefits  of  normalization  as  real  and  not 
Illusory.  This  process  Is  by  no  means  an  auto- 
matic one,  given  the  deep  differences  In  our 
ideological  and  political  outlooks.  These 
differences  will  limit  the  depth  and  quality  of 
our  communication  and  will  obviously  not 
lead  to  our  mutual  communication  and  will 
obviously  not  lead  to  the  Intimacy  we  would 
expect  in  relations  with  close  friends  and 
allies.  But  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in 
US-Soviet  relations  in  recent  years  have  en- 
couraged us  to  believe  that  we  will  be  able  to 
continue  to  move  away  from  the  rigid  hostil- 
ities of  the  past  into  a  new  relationship  char- 
acterized by  mutual  restraint  and  a  greater 
degree  of  stability  which  Is,  after  all,  the  goal 
of  detente.  . 


INDIA:   DOES  DEBT  CANCELLATION 
EQUAL  DEBT  PREPAYMENT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK   * 

OF   OHIO 

'  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
February  I  wrote  to  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger  requesting  Information  on  a 
widely  reported  debt  cancellation  agree- 
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ment  with  India.  I  have  received  a  reply 
to  my  queries  from  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Llnwood  Holton. 

For  many  years  a  number  of  foreign 
aid  programs  have  been  characterized  as 
"loons."  India  has  been  a  particularly 
large  recipient  of  these,  owing  the  United 
States  $3  biUion  in  hard  currency  loans 
and  another  $3.3  billion  In  loans  repay- 
able In  nonconvertlble  Indian  rupees.  It 
is  this  latter  debt  that  is  being  dealt  with 
by  our  Government  and  the  Qovemment 
of  India.  In  the  words  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Holton: 

The  rupee  settlement  should  not  be  con- 
strued as  debt  cancellation,  but  as  repayment 
of  an  entire  debt  by  India  and  an  accele- 
rated program  ot  grants  by  the  United  States 
to  India  as  provided  for  In  the  original 
legislation. 

What  Is  being  repayed?  The  State  De- 
partment informs  me  that  India  would 
prepay  all  outstanding  loan  principal  or 
$3.3  billion  equivalent.  Of  this  amount 
we  would  give  b&cls.  to  India  $2.2  bUlion 
for  "mutually  agreed  econcmlc  develop- 
ment purposes."  Thus,  a  prepajmient  of 
India  on  loans  turns  into  a  gift  by  the 
United  States  to  India  of  $2.2  billion.  The 
other  $1.1  billion  the  United  States  will 
spend  in  India  for  expenses  that  our 
country  has  there.  Any  interest  India 
owes  the  United  States  on  these  loans 
seems  to  have  been  lost  in  the  shuffle. 

The  State  Department  also  informs 
me  that  "proposed  settlement  Is  in  the 
U.S.  interest."  One  of  the  reasons  put 
forward  is  that  "a  resolution  of  this 
longstanding  irritant  will  be  a  major 
step  in  building  a  new  relationship  with 
India."  It  seems  that  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment views  the  repayment  of  debts 
owed  as  an  "irritant." 

Many  foreign  loan  programs  were 
sold  to  the  Congress  and  to  tiie  Amer- 
ican people  as  a  step  away  from  foreign 
giveaway  programs.  But  this  Indian 
"settlement"  shows  that  this  is  only  a 
subterfuge  to  give  large  simis  of  money 
to  other  countries.  Loans  are  redefined 
to  mean  gifts  as  the  American  taxpayer 
picks  up  the  bill. 

Also,  the  words  "building  a  new  rela- 
tionship with  India"  make  me  wonder 
If  we  are  trying  to  build  a  new  rela- 
tionship or  buy  a  new  relationship.  India 
has  provided  the  Soviet  Union  with 
much  assistance  in-its  goals  in  the  In- 
dlEUi  Ocean  area.  The  Indian  Govern- 
ment has  also  supported  a  nimiber  of 
Soviet  foreign  policy  moves.  The  State 
Department's  reaction  seems  to  be  to 
give  India  more  money.  Dollar  diplo- 
macy— the  attempt  to  buy  India — has 
not  worked  before.  I  do  not  imderstand 
why  the  State  Department  thinks  that 
it  will  work  now. 

I,  for  one,  think  that  it  is  time  for 
Government  to  be  honest  with  the 
American  people.  When  loans  are  gifts, 
they  should  be  classified  as  such;  and 
when  cancellation  of  a  debt  is  taking 
place,  it  should  not  be  called  a  prepay- 
ment. 

At  this  point  I  include  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Unwood  Holton's  letter  to  me  and  the 
Department  of  State's  description  of  the 
"Proposed  Indian  Rupee  Settlement": 
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DXPAKTICENT  OF  STATB, 

Washington,  D.C.,  AprU  5. 1974. 

Hon.  JORN  M.  ASHBROOK, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Mr.  Ashbbook:  Secretary  Kissinger 
has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  dated 
February  27  regarding  your  concern  about 
the  Indian  rupee  settlement.  I  sincerely  re- 
gret the  delay  In  this  reply. 

I  am  enclosing  a  description  of  the  Agree- 
ment on  Public  Law  480  and  Other  Funds 
which  we  and  the  Indians  signed  In  New 
Delhi  on  February  18  and  which  has  entered 
Into  force. 

I  would  like  to  stress  a  number  of  points. 
The  flrat  is  that  this  agreement  does  not  deal 
with  a  dollar  debt  to  the  United  States,  but 
with  nonconvertlble  local  currency  funds.  As 
the  enclosed  fact  sheet  states,  our  rupee 
debt  claims  are  wholly  separate  from  India's 
•3  billion  hard  currency  debt  to  the  United 
States.  The  rupee  agreement  does  not  affect 
this  dollar  debt  to  tis,  which  India  continues 
to  honor  faithfully  with  payments  in  excess 
of  $130  million  annually. 

The  second  point  concerns  our  use  of  the 
rupees.  The  proposed  agreement  adds  no  new 
restrictions  or  limitations  on  such  use.  As 
the  fact  sheet  notes,  existing  limitations 
arise  from  the  original  PL-^80  sales  and  loan 
agreements  with  India.  The  rupee  debt  was 
speclflcaUy  not  to  be  convertible  or  repay- 
able in  dollars,  but  rather  to  be  used  for 
Indian  development  projects  and  to  cover  otir 
own  US  Government  rupee  expenditures. 

The  rupee  settlement  should  not  be  con- 
strued as  debt  cancellation,  but  as  repay- 
ment of  an  entire  debt  by  India  and  an  ac- 
celerated program  of  grants  by  the  United 
States  to  India  as  provided  for  in  the  original 
legislation.  Because  of  the  large  claims  placed 
on  Indian  financial  resources  by  this  rupee 
debt,  the  United  States  has  accelerated  the 
allocation  process  by  which  it  has  already 
been  applying  blocked  rupees  for  develop- 
ment projects  In  India.  Under  the  agreement 
the  United  States  retains  over  $1  bllUon 
worth  of  rupees  for  US  expenditures  In 
India — an  amount  which  should  cover  fore- 
seeable expenses  for  the  next  30  years — 
while  granting  back  to  the  Indians  the  re- 
maining $2.2  billion  worth  of  rupees  for 
Indian  development  programs. 

This  agreement  conforms  entirely  to  exist- 
ing law.  Authority  for  the  grant  is  contained 
In  SecUon  104  of  Public  Law  480.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  section,  we  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  and  House  Agriculture  Committees 
the  terma  of  the  agreement  for  review  prior 
to  signing  it.  Similarly,  we  transmitted  the 
agreement  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
and  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committees  as 
directed  by  the  Foreign  Asalatance  BUI  Con- 
ference Report.  Finally,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral reviewed  the  matter.  Including  the 
statutory  authority  for  concluding  the  agree- 
ment. 

Furthermore,  we  had  closely  consulted 
with  the  Congress  at  all  stages  of  our  effort 
to  resolve  the  rupee  problem.  In  late  Sep- 
tember 1973,  Ambassador  Moynlhan  received 
the  proposed  agreement  with  two  dozec  Con- 
gressmen, Including  the  Chairmen  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Agriculture,  Foreign  Affairs/Rela- 
tions and  Appropriations  Committees.  Since 
then,  we  have  discussed  the  agreement  with 
numerous  other  members. 

No  debt  has  been  cancelled  by  Executive 
Order  although  direct  cancellation  has  been 
authorized  by  Congress  for  loan  programs  to 
private  companies  which  have  gone  bank- 
rupt. The  only  cases  of  government  guar- 
anteed debt  being  cancelled  were  1971-72  re- 
payments of  loans  to  the  Weltnnan  Institute 
of  Israel,  the  canceUatlon  of  which  was  au- 
thorized by  Congress. 

No  negotiations  concerning  cancellation  of 
debt  are  presently  taking  place.  The  US  Oov- 
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emment  is  clear  In  Its  poeltlom  that  tte 
United  States  extends  credits  on  the  "Timm 
tlon  that  contracu  entered  Into  will  beftX 
honored.  The  record  of  the  US  OovernBiJS 
In  obtaining  payment  for  contractual  in«n, 
is  In  fact  a  good  one,  comparing  favorablf 
with  the  record  of  private  business  in  tb* 
United  States.  In  cases  where  debt  aervlcint 
problems  arise,  the  United  States,  wWle  mm- 
Ing  to  consider  each  country's  special  cir- 
cumstances, negotiate  debt  rescheduling  ooiy 
If  alternative  courses  of  action  are  cl^S 
less  beneficial  to  US  Interests.  Provision  li 
made  in  the  authorization  legislation  for 
each  US  Government  lending  program  f<» 
such  rescheduling.  On  the  other  hand  debt 
cancellation,  particularly  for  loans  under  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  (FAA),  is  exDrem* 
forbidden.  ^^ 

I  hope  the  foregoing  information  and  tht 
encloeed  material  will  be  helpful  to  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

LiNwooD  Holton, 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Congrestimi^l 

Relations. 

Paopoan)  Indian  Rupke  Brmxitxtn 

BACKGKOUND 

We  hold  two  types  of  financial  assets  la 
India:  a  dollar  debt  and  a  rupee  debt. 

The  Indians  owe  us  a  dollar  debt  of  about 
$3  billion  from  hard  currency  development 
loans  made  by  USAID,  export  loans  from 
ExIm  Bank  and  dollar  repayments  of  ^ri- 
culttiral  ocmmodlty  piu'chases  on  credit. 

The  Indians  continue  to  meet  scrupulously 
their  debt  service  obligations  on  thaw 
dollar  loans  which  amount  to  #130  miinon 
annually  and  will  continue  at  this  averaflt 
level  for  the  next  five  years. 

The  Indians  also  owe  us  about  133  billion 
equivalent  In  non-convertible  rupees.  Tta 
proposed  settlement  deals  only  with  rupew. 

These  rupee  assets  consist  of  about  1900 
million  equivalent  In  current  deposits  with 
India's  central  bank  and  $2.4  billion  in  out- 
standing principal  on  rupee  loans  owed  to  u* 
and  repayable  over  the  next  40  years.  With 
Interest,  rupees  come  Into  our  central  h»n)f 
account  at  over  twice  the  annual  rate  at 
which  we  spend  them.  ' 

The  rupees  come  largely  from  PL-480  pro- 
ceeds pursuant  to  agreements  concluded  in 
the  1960*3  and  from  rupee-repayable  dollar 
loans  from  the  19S0'8. 

The  original  aid  agreements  limited  ttw 
use  of  our  rupee  assets,  largely  to  covering 
US  expenses  in  India  and  to  grants  or  loam 
to  India  for  Indian  development.  In  sum,  we 
can  not  use  these  rupees  outside  India  and 
their  use  inside  India  is  restricted. 

THE  PIOFOSKD  STTTLXMENT 

We  have  now  reached  tentative  agreement 
with  the  Indians  on  the  outlines  of  a  poe- 
slble  settlement. 

India  would  prepay  now  all  outstanding 
rupee  loan  principal,  bringing  US  assets  to 
$3  '\  billion  equivalent. 

We  would  reUln  $1.1  bllUon  equivalent 
held  primarily  In  Interest-free  accounts  In 
India's  central  bank  for  our  exclusive  use  la 
India  and  Nepal. 

We  would  retain  control  over  our  use  of 
these  rupees  for  the  full  range  of  purpoMi 
and  programs  we  previously  funded  with 
rupees  (l.e.,  all  TTSO  expenditures  In  India. 
Including  Congressional  travel,  agrlcultnrtl 
market  development,  agricultural  and  otiMr 
sdentlflc  research,  etc.) 

India  would  pay  us  $04  million  doUan 
(I.e.,  hard  currency)  over  the  next  10  years, 
rather  than  over  40  years  as  orlglnaUy  con- 
templated m  the  PL--480  loan  agreements. 
These  would  cover  obligations  to  convert 
Indian  rupees  for  agricultural  market  devel- 
opment and  educational  exchange  (Sectlonf 
104  (b)(1)  and  (b)(a)  of  Pl^^aO)  and  for 
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tourists  and  foundattona  (Section  104(J)  of 
^_«0  and  the  provlK)  In  lj04(b)  (1)  at  that 

Act) 

India  would  also  provide  other  bard  cur- 
rency benefits  worth  about  $50  mUllon. 

We  would  grant  the  remaining  $2.2  billion 
Muivalent  to  India  for  mutuaUy  agreed  eco- 
nomic development  purposes  e.g.,  previously 
UBO-alded  projects  such  as  agricultural  uni- 
versities, so  as  to  extend  for  years  to  come  a 
favorable  Image  of  US  assistance  to  popular 
Indian  institutions  and  programs.  None  of 
the  grants  would  relate  to  military  or  defense 
activities. 

TT.S.  INTKRX8T 

The  proposed  settlement  is  In  the  UjB. 
interest. 

The  settlement  foUows  the  sense  of  the 
Qovemment  Accounting  Office's  1971  Report 
which  stated  that  "It  appears  highly  unlikely 
that  the  U.S.  will  be  able  to  convert  more 
than  a  small  porUon  of  its  total  rupee  hold- 
ings into  real  resources  for  Its  own  use." 

the  setUement  gives  us  access  to  local  cur- 
rency to  pay  for  UJ3.  Government  expendi- 
tures in  India  In  rupees  not  dollars  for  about 
20  yean. 

A  resolution  of  thU  long-standing  Irritant 
will  be  a  major  step  In  building  a  new  rela- 
tlonsblp  with  India. 

LEOI8LATIVX    AUTHORrTY 

Authority  to  grant  or  loan  excess  US- 
owned  foreign  currencies  to  foreign  govern- 
ments is  contained  In  Section  104  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1964.  as  amended  (PL-480).  The 
proposed  grant  of  rupees  provided  for  In  the 
Agreement  with  India  Is  authorized  \mder 
BUbaectlon  (f)  of  section  104  which  stotes: 
"S«c.  104.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  President  may  use  or  enter 
Into  agreements  with  foreign  countries  or 
international  organizations  to  use  the  for- 
eign currencies,  including  principal  and  In- 
terest from  loam  repayments,  which  accrue 
in  connection  wth  sales  for  foreign  curren- 
cies imder  thLs  title  for  one  or  more  of  the 
following  purposes:" 

"(f)  To  promote  multUateral  trade  and 
agricultural  and  other  economic  develop- 
ment, \mder  procedures,  established  by  the 
President,  by  loans  or  by  use  In  any  other 
manner  which  the  President  may  deternxlne 
to  be  in  the  national  Interest  of  the  United 
States,  particularly  to  aasUt  programs  of 
rec^lent  countries  designed  to  promote,  in- 
crease, or  Improve  food  production,  process- 
ing, distribution,  or  marketing  In  food -deficit 
countries  friendly  to  the  United  States  for 
which  purpose  the  President  may  utilize  to 
the  extent  practicable  the  services  of  non- 
profit voluntary  agencies  registered  with  and 
approved  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Voluntary  Foreign  Aid:  Provided,  that  no 
such  funds  may  be  utilized  to  promote  reli- 
gious activities." 

The  agreement  Is  being  forwarded  for  re- 
view under  the  first  proviso  of  section  104 
of  PL-480.  paragraph    (3)    of  which  states: 

"No  agreement  or  proposal  to  grant  any 
foreign  currencies  (except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section)  or  to  use 
(except  pursuant  to  appropriation  Act)  any 
principal  or  Interest  from  loan  repayments 
under  this  section  shall  be  entered  into  or 
carried  out  untU  the  expiration  of  thirty 
days  following  the  date  on  which  such  agree- 
ment or  proposal  Is  transmitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  and  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  If  transmitted  while 
Congress  is  In  session,  or  sixty  days  follow- 
ing the  date  of  transmittal  if  transmitted 
while  Congress  Is  not  in  session." 

The  Conference  Report  on  the  Foreign  As- 
slstanoe  Act  included  the  statement: 

"It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Committee  of  Con- 
*Mence,  however,  that  the  Administration  re- 
port on  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Relations 
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of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
well  as  to  the  Senate  and  Hoiise  Agriculture 
Committees,  the  terms  of  any  proposed  set- 
tlement with  India,  with  the  right  to  re- 
view, 30  days  prior  to  entering  Into  such 
settlement." 

In  addition  to  following  the  above  proce- 
dure, we  plan  to  continue  o\ir  close  consulta- 
tions with  other  Interested  members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Authority  to  release  the  Indian  rupees  set 
aside  under  section  104(b)  (1)  of  PL-480  for 
marlcet  development  in  India  la  contained 
in  that  section.  The  applicable  provision 
reads  as  follows: 

"The  Secretary  ot  Agriculture  may  releaae 
such  amounts  of  the  foreign  currencies  to 
set  aside  as  he  determines  cannot  be  effec- 
tively used  for  agricultural  market  develop- 
ment purposes  under  this  section,  except 
that  no  release  shall  be  made  until  the  ex- 
piration of  thirty  days  following  the  date  on 
which  notice  of  such  propoeed  release  Is 
transmitted  by  the  President  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  If 
transmitted  while  Congress  is  in  session,  or 
sixty  days  following  the  date  of  transmittal 
If  transmitted  while  Congress  Is  not  In  ses- 
sion." 

The  release  of  foreign  currencies  set  aside 
for  market  development  in  India  under  Sec- 
tion 140(b)  (1)  of  PL-480  is  being  made  since 
there  will  remain  available  sufficient  rupees 
generated  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
for  these  and  other  piirpoees  in  India  for  the 
foreseeable  futiire. 
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Moreover,  the  system  could  engender  a 
great  deal  of  voter  confusion,  for  this  would 
be  registration  only  for  federal  elections, 
unless  a  state  also  chose  to  adopt  it.  Hence 
separate  procedures  could  be  in  effect  for 
qualifying  to  vote  In  federal  elections  on  one 
hand,  and  local  and  state  elections  on  the 
other.  Many  postcard  registrants  might  be 
unpleasantly  surprised  to  find  themselves 
only  partially  qualified  on  election  day.  And 
apart  from  the  possibility  that  the  whole 
thing  could  prove  unmanageable.  It  also 
would  be  very  costly  for  the  taxpayers — In 
the  range  of  several  hundred  million  dollars, 
we  expect. 

Nor  do  we  think  this  Is  the  answer  to 
sharply  declining  voter  turnout  for  elections, 
which  was  the  main  argument  of  proponents. 
The  depreciation  of  public  interest  In  voting 
stems  from  factors  other  than  the  minimal 
difficulty  of  registering.  If  Congress  really 
gets  at  the  roote  of  corruption  in  politics, 
through  strong  campaign  reform  legislation. 
It  could  very  well  see  a  marvelous  resurgence 
of  public  parttdpaUan. 

Anyway,  the  modest  task  of  registering,  as 
things  stand,  seems  a  small  enough  require- 
ment of  citizenship.  And  the  states  do  a 
fairly  good  job  of  signing  up  voters — cer- 
tainly not  so  poor  as  to  Justify  the  first 
federal  intrusion  Into  this  field.  The  House 
should  stand  fast  against  efforts  to  revive 
this  Ill-considered  scheme. 


CANCELING  THE  POST  CARDS 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1974 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  last  evening  ran  a 
thoughtful  editorial  hailing  the  House 
decision  to  shelve  the  post  card  registra- 
tion bill,  and  detailing  some  of  its 
horrors. 
The  editorial  ends  with  soimd  advice: 
The  House  shoul(^  stand  fast  against  efforts 
to  revive  thU  ill-considered  scheme. 

The  editorial  foUows: 

C&NCKLnra  THE  Post  Caxos 

Amid  all  the  sooty  Watergate  fallout,  any 
sort  of  proposal  to  change  the  mechanics  of 
politics  Is  being  portrayed  as  a  cleansing 
reform — a  necessary  reaction  to  scandal  and 
public  disillusionment.  Thank  goodness  the 
House  has  refvtsed  to  be  stampeded  In  a 
wrong  direction  by  this  compulsive  line  of 
thought  in  the  case  of  the  postcard  voter 
registration  bUl. 

Instead,  the  House  voted,  by  a  narrow 
margin,  to  shelve  this  Senate-passed  legisla- 
tion that  envisions  registration  by  mall  of 
citizens  everywhere.  Such  a  system,  in  fact, 
would  be  fraught  with  the  danger  of  a  new 
scandal,  not  to  speak  of  vast  administrative 
chaos.  A  new  federal  bureaucracy  would  be 
created  to  handle  it,  sending  out  return  post- 
cards by  the  tons,  to  supply  everyone  in  the 
country.  Then  a  person  could  register  simply 
by  flUlng  out  a  card  and  dropping  it  In  the 
mall.  But  how  could  voting  registrars  ade- 
quately check  against  widespread  election 
fraud,  in  a  blizzard  of  late-arriving  post- 
cards? It  might  be  practically  impossible  in 
many  areas. 


SPACE   AGE  BENEFIT  FOR 
ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1974 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer  in  the  Simday,  May  12, 
1974,  edition  carried  a  most  informative 
article  by  Mr.  Fraser  Kent  of  the  Knight 
News  Service  discussing  the  application 
of  a  technique  used  in  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram to  provide  a  new  relay  machanism 
for  artificial  legs.  This  is  an  example 
among  many  of  the  important,  direct, 
and  continuing  contributions  of  our  na- 
'tional  space  effort  to  the  quality  of  our 
lives.  The  article  follows  : 

[From  the  PhUadelphla  Inquired 
May  12,  1974] 

Spacx  Ace  BEHarr  roE  AxnncuL  Lncss 
(By  Fraaer  Kent) 

Cape  CanavesaIh  Fi^. — A  new  kind  of  fit- 
ting for  artificial  legs  has  been  developed  at 
the  Kennedy  Space  Center,  using  a  miniatur- 
ized version  of  the  device  that  releases  Saturn 
rockets  at  liftoff. 

It  replaces  the  bulky  and  cumbersome 
straps  now  used  to  hold  prosthetic  limbs  In 
place,  according  to  George  A.  Van  Staden. 
director  of  administration  at  the  NASA  space 
center. 

However,  a  limb  with  the  new  release 
mechanlun  has  been  fitted  to  only  one  pa- 
tient at  the  Southern  California  Rehabilita- 
tion Center,  "so  this  is  a  very  preliminary  re- 
pdrt,"  he  added. 

The  device  originally  was  designed  by 
NASA  engineers  to  release  the  Saturn  rocket 
after  the  control  tower's  gantry  arm  swung 
free  and  the  engines'  powerful  thrust  built 
up  to  lift-off. 

A  finger-sized  version  has  been  fitted  on  to 
a  standard  artificial  leg.  This  fits  into  a  pure 
carbon  receptacle  that  has  been  inserted  Into 
the  remaln.'ng  leg  bone.  A  push  button  can 
be  depressed  to  release  the  leg  Instantly,  Van 
Staden  said. 
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The  pur©  carbon  Insert  Is  another  NASA 
development  In  space  research,  be  said.  It 
la  "completely  compatible — chemically  and 
physically — with  the  human  body  system,  so 
It  Isn't  rejected  as  a  foreign  body,"  be  ex- 
plained. 

As  such,  It  may  have  fiirther  applications 
In  bone  replacement  or  reinforcement. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  PROFESSIONAL 
FOOTBALL 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS 

TOO    SMAT.T. 


HON.  WILUAM  L.f ARMSTRONG 

OF   COIOKADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1974 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  Introducing  a  bill  to  correct  a  bla- 
tantly unfair  provision  of  the  social  se- 
curity law — the  earnings  limitations  Im- 
posed on  persons  receiving  social  security 
benefits. 

Applying  welfare-type  concepts  of 
earnings  limitations  to  the  social  secu- 
rity program  makes  second-class  citizens 
out  of  millions  of  retired  Americans.  At 
present,  social  security  benefits  are  re- 
duced $1  for  every  $2  earned  by  a  recip- 
ient— except  for  those  over  age  72. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  completely  unfair 
to  force  senior  citizens  to  live  on  below- 
average  incomes.  It  is  contrary  to  self- 
respect  and  the  American  tradition  of  in- 
dividual initiative. 

I  base  this  legislation  on  three 
considerations: 

First.  The  present  limitation,  which 
reduces  social  security  benefits  when  the 
retired  person  earns  in  excess  of  $2,400 
per  year,  forces  many  senior  citizens  to 
live  on  below-average  incomes.  In  a  time 
of  rampant  inflation,  it  is  virtually  im- 
possible for  social  security  benefits  to 
keep  pace.  So  a  lowering  spiral  of  Uvlng 
standards  is  Inevitable  for  these  retired 
persons. 

Second.  The  present  limitation  applies 
only  to  esumed  income,  not  to  investment 
income.  So  those  who  are  fortunate  en- 
ough to  have  accumulated  investments 
in  stocks  and  bonds,  savings  accoimts, 
rental  properties  and  so  on  can  have  im- 
limited  income  from  these  sources.  But 
those  who  have  no  such  investments  are 
precluded  from  supplementing  their  so- 
cial security  with  any  substantial 
amoimts  of  earnings. 

Third.  The  principle  of  an  earnings 
limitation  is  wrong. 

Social  security  is  not  and  was  never 
intended  to  be  a  form  of  welfare.  It  has 
been  earned  by  American  workers  and 
their  employers  who  have  paid  the  cost 
of  this  program  through  payroll  taxes. 
In  most  cases,  workers  pay  far  more  in 
taxes  during  a  lifetime  of  work  than  they 
can  possibly  draw  in  benefits.  To  deny 
them  something  they  have  paid  for,  at 
least  a  partial  return  on  their  payments, 
is  completely  unfair. 

Many  Americans  have  no  need  or  wish 
to  work  beyond  normal  retirement  age. 
But  millions  of  others  need  the  extra  in- 
come and  enjoy  the  activity  which  part 
or  full-time  work  provides.  Let  us  stop 
penalizing  these  people  who  deserve  bet- 
ter treatment. 


*     HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  much 
talk  these  days  about  what  is  going  on 
in  pro  football.  Several  of  my  colleagues 
have  asked  about  the  new  World  Foot- 
ball League  and  invited  comments  on  re- 
cent developments  in  professional  foot- 
ball generally. 

I  have  definite  views  on  certain  of 
these  developments.  They  are  views 
based  on  what  I  consider  to  be  the  in- 
terest of  the  game — the  players'  best  in- 
terests, the  public's  best  interest,  as  well 
as  respect  for  the  game  and  its  future. 
First,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for 
anyone  to  criticize  efforts  to  form  a  sec- 
ond professional  football  league.  New 
business  Initiatives  and  free  market 
competition  have  been  cornerstones  of 
the  United  States  for  nearly  200  years. 
Nor  Is  there  any  reason  why  profes- 
sional football  players  should  be  denied 
the  opportunity  to  earn  higher  salaries 
in  a  market  which  includes  two  rather 
than  one  professional  football  leagues. 
In  the  last  analysis,  no  professional  foot- 
ball player  owes  any  obligation  to  remain 
with  his  ciirrent  team  beyond  the  period 
when  his  contract  expires. 

I  am,  however,  concerned  with  efforts 
now  being  made  by  World  *'ootball 
League  clubs  to  sign  players  imder  con- 
tract to  NFL  teams  while  they  still  owe  i, 
2.  or  more  years  of  football  obUgations  to 
their  present  teams.  Similarly,  I  would 
be  troubled  if  the  NFL  used  such  tactics 
to  raid  the  WFL  in  retaliation.  As  a 
former  professional  football  player,  I 
know  the  difficulties  such  circumstances 
can  create  for  the  players  involved,  for 
their  teammates,  for  the  coaches  of  such 
teams,  and  for  the  fans  of  each  team. 
The  game  of  football  Is  such  that  each 
player  owes  the  last  ounce  of  his  com- 
mitment to  his  present  teammates,  his 
present  coaches,  and  his  present  team. 
The  fans  of  professional  football  exnect 
this.  They  identify  with  the  players  who 
represent  their  home  teams.  I  have  grave 
doubts  that  the  fans,  the  coaches,  and 
the  teammates  of  a  professional  football 
player  can  be  guaranteed  this  type  of 
commitment  when  he  is  simultaneously 
being  compensated  by  teams  of  other 
leagues,  when  he  is  assisting  in  the  pro- 
motion of  a  competing  team  and  league, 
and  when  he  is  generally  undertaking 
to  advance  the  interest  of  teams  other 
than  that  with  which  he  is  presently 
associated. 

There  Is  no  question  as  to  the  avail- 
ability of  NFL  players  for  signing  with 
World  Football  League  teams.  NFL  con- 
tracting procedures  are  such  that  large 
niunbers  of  NFL  players  will  become  an- 
nually available  for  signing  by  WFL 
teams  following  the  close  of  each  season. 
In  fact  the  AFL  got  its  start  In  precisely 
this  manner. 

But  there  Is  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  between  the  slgnings  of  players 
who  had  fully  completed  their  contract 


obligations  to  their  NFL  clubs  and  the 
signing  of  players  who  still  owe  one  or 
more  seasons  of  loyalty  and  commitment 
to  their  present  teams,  their  presem 
teammates,  and  to  their  local  fans. 

You  can  imagine  the  situation  which 
would  have  been  created  In  Buffalo  if 
during  the  period  In  which  I  was  the 
quarterback  of  the  AFL  Buffalo  Bills 
team,  I  had  publicly  announced  that  I 
was  contractually  obligated  to  play  for 
the  NFL  New  York  Giants  after  I  had 
completed  the  remaining  2  years  of  my 
contract  with  the  Bills;  had  thereafter 
appeared  on  television  with  Giants  own- 
er,  Wellington  Mara;  and  had  there- 
after publicly  announced  that  I  would 
do  whatever  I  could  to  advance  the  In- 
terests of  the  New  York  Giants  and  the 
National  Football  League. 

In  my  opinion,  the  tactics  currently 
being  followed  by  the  World  Football 
League  are  not  necessary  for  the  devel- 
opment of  sound  football  teams.  Nor 
were  they  necessary  for  the  development 
of  AFL  teams  which  demonstrated  that 
they  could  hold  their  own  with  any  NFL 
team  in  the  mldslxties. 

Lastly,  I  am  concerned  with  whether 
the  popular  interest  In  professional  foot- 
ball, and  the  current  public  respect  for 
professional  football  and  Its  players,  will 
long  sm-vive  if  any  significant  numbers 
of  professional  football  players  are 
placed  In  a  potential  confilct-of-lnterest 
position  with  respect  to  their  personal 
Interests  and  their  loyalties  to  their 
home  teams.  "Lameduck"  football  play- 
ers already  committed  to  other  teams 
may  not  be  effective  members  of  their 
current  teams. 

That  is,  in  a  nutshell,  where  the  prob- 
lem lies.  Pro  football  in  the  last  analysis 
depends  upon  the  perception  that  pro 
football  consumers  have  that  the  game 
has  integrity,  credlblhty,  competition, 
and  stability. 

If  this  equation  Is  ever  upset,  pro 
football  and  all  that  It  means  to  fans, 
players,  and  owners  alike  could  be  seri- 
ously compromised. 
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HUDNUT  OPPOSES  DEBT  LIMIT 
INCREASE 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HUDNUT  HI 

OF   IlfDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23.  1974 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
will  vote  against  H.R.  14832,  which  pro- 
vides a  fm-ther  Increase  of  $17  billion  In 
the  national  debt  celling.  This  brings  our 
total  national  debt  up  to  the  astronomi- 
cal figure  of  $495  billion. 

In  my  view  we  should  restrict  and  vote 
down  requests  for  Increases  }n  the  debt 
limitation.  By  refusing  to  authorize  such 
increases  Federal  spending  would  have  to 
be  brought  under  control.  ' 

As  Federal  spending  rises  It  creates 
more  Inflation,  which  is  reflected  in  high- 
er prices  families  must  pay  for  bread, 
meat,  and  other  necessities  of  life.  Fur- 
thermore, I  feel  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  force  the  Federal  Government 


to  live  within  Its  Income  limits  Just  as 
facollles  and  Individuals  must  do.  While 
Individuals  may  accumulate  some  debts, 
they  mtist  eventually  pay  them  off.  No 
one  could  live  as  the  Govenunent  con- 
tinues to  do — piling  debt  on  top  of  debt. 


ON  THE  NEED  FOR  BETTER  BILIN- 
GUAL EDUCATION,  PART  H 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    KEW    YORK  * 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1974 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
for  Improved  bilingual  education  pro- 
gram was  effectively  brought  out  In  re- 
cent hearings  conducted  by  the  House 
General  Subcommittee  on  Education,  of 
which  I  am  a  member. 

Another  of  the  outstanding  spokesmen 
on  the  subject  of  bilingual  education  was 
Stephen  R.  Aiello,  special  assistant  to 
the  president  of  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education.  Mr.  Aiello  describes 
in  detail  a  comprehensive  report  filed  by 
the  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents 
concerning  bilingual  education  and  its 
needs.  It  is  a  most  Informative  report, 
and  should  provide  my  colleagues  with 
some  insights  into  the  problems  which 
bilingual  education  is  facing  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  stress  enough 
the  importance  of  bilingual  education  to 
the  millions  of  non-English  speaking 
children  of  our  nations.  Many  of  them 
hope  to  share  In  the  great  opportunities 
which  this  Nation  affords  its  citizens.  We 
should  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
provide  them  with  these  benefits. 

Mr.  Aiello's  remarks  follow: 
RsMAEKs  OF  Stephen  R.  Aiello 

In  a  position  paper  entitled,  "Bilingual 
Kducatlon,  June  1973,  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Regents  described  the  plight  of  the 
non-EngllBh  speaking  student  this  way": 

"Differences  In  language  and  culture  ef- 
fectively exclude  approximately  300,000  chil- 
dren from  meaningful  participation  in  our 
educational  system.  Failure  of  schools  to  re- 
spond to  the  educational  needs  of  these  chU- 
dren  results  In  academic  fallvire,  demon- 
strated sequentlaUy  by  low  reading  scores, 
high  dropout  rate,  and  barriers  to  entry  Into 
meaningful  employment."  The  paper  caUs 
for  the  "total  Involvement  of  our  educa- 
tional system"  to  help  the  non-English 
speaker  become  all  that  he  Is  capable  of 
becoming. 

The  Regents  point  out  that  a  fundamental 
tenet  of  bilingual  education  Is  that  a  per- 
son living  In  a  society  whose  language  and 
culture  differ  from  his  own  must  be  equipped 
to  participate  meaningfully  in  the  main- 
stream of  that  society.  "It  should  not  be 
necessary  for  him  to  sacrifice  his  rich  native 
language  and  cultiire  to  achieve  such  par- 
ticipation." 

Of  the  estimated  300.000  non-EngUsh 
speaking  students  in  the  State,  the  majority 
sneak  Spanish  and  live  in  the  five  big  cities- 
New  Tork.  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  and 
Tonkers.  However,  other  language  groups  in 
the  total  Include  Chinese.  Italian.  French, 
German,  Arabic,  and  Portuguese.  Purther- 
niore.  large  numbers  of  these  students  also 
attend  schools  on  Long  Island  and  in  several 
upstate  communities. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  testify  before  you  today  as  an  advocate 
for  Bilingual  Education  for  all  of  the  chU- 
dren  who  need  and  benefit  from  these  pro- 
grams; but  especially  for  the  Italo-Amerlcan 
chUd  whose  bilingual  needs  have  been  shock- 
ingly neglected  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Italians  in  the  United  States  constitute 
numericaUy,  culturally  and  politically,  an 
Important  minority  group,  second  only  to 
the  Spanish  speaking  communltleS\( whose 
number  has  grown  since  the  recent'  influx 
of  Spanish  speaking  persons  in  New  York ) . 
Smaller  in  size  than  any  one  of  our  western 
states,  Italy  has  contributed  a  larger  num- 
ber of  Immigrants  to  America  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Germany. 

The  Center  for  Migration  Studies  reports 
that  approximately  25.000  Italians  enter  our 
country  every  year.  A  third  of  all  new  Italian 
arrivals  settle  in  New  York  City.  Therefore,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  number 
of  Italian  dominant  children  wha  enter  New 
York  City  schools  Is  approximately  2,000  a 
year.  Since  It  takes  two  to  three  years  for  a 
child  to  learn  sufficient  English  In  order  to 
function  adequately  In  a  total  English  pro- 
gram, the  number  of  Italian  children  who 
have  difficulty  with  the  English  language  In 
New  York  City  alone  ranges  from  5.000  to 
6.000.  The  annual  survey  of  pupils  who  have 
difficulty  with  the  English  language  con- 
ducted ijy  the  Office  of  Educational  Program 
Reseskrch  and  Statistics  reflects  a  steady  in- 
crease of  Italian  dominant  children  In  the 
city  schools  since  1970. 

Despite  the  fact  that  these  Italian  domi- 
nant children  represent  the  third  largest 
group  of  children  with  English  difficulty,  no 
Bilingual  programs  had  been  available  to 
them  in  New  York  City  until  a  year  ago.  The 
first  Italian  Bilingual  classes  to  be  Instituted 
in  the  New  York  City  schools  began  in  Feb- 
ruary of  1973.  These  clasees  were  made  pos- 
sible by  the  allocation  of  $1  million  dollars 
of  tax  levy  money  for  Bilingual  programs.  As 
a  result  of  these  funds,  three  districts  in 
New  York  City,  namely  Districts  11,  20  and  21, 
Introduced  Italian  Bilingual  classes.  The 
Italian  Bilingual  classes  were  Increased  as  a 
result  of  a  greater  commitment  of  tax  levy 
money  for  bilingual  programs  during  the 
current  school  year.  Nevertheless,  only  603 
are  serviced  out  of  a  total  of  over  5,000  stu- 
dents. 

While  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Educa- 
tion is  to  be  commended  for  their  initiative 
In  introducing  Italian  Bilingual  Programs, 
the  Federal  Government  has  shown  indiffer- 
ence and  even  callousness  In  this  area.  Even 
under  the  $35,130,000  provided  by  the  Bilin- 
gual Act  (Title  VII),  there  is  no  Italian 
Bilingual  program  being  funded  in  the  entire 
United  States. 

I  have  been  informed  by  the  Office  of  Bi- 
lingual Education  of  the  Board  of  Education 
that  there  will  be  approximately  $60,000,000 
provided  under  Title  VII  for  bilingual  edu- 
cation in  1974-75.  I  strongly  urge  that  a  por- 
tion of  those  funds  be  used  to  meet  the  need 
of  Italian  speaking  students  in  the  public 
schools.  The  use  of  a  portion  of  these  funds 
becomes  imperative  when  one  realizes  that 
there  is  no  Italian  bilingual  program  being 
funded  under  any  other  source,  such  as  ESAA. 
Title  I,  Title  m.  State  Urban  or  Chapter 
720  of  the  New  York  State  Laws.  The  In- 
equity to  the  Italian  population  is  quite  obvi- 
ous when  one  considers  these  facts.  A  great 
need  exists  in  the  area  of  Italian  bUingual 
education,  not  only  In  terms  of  teaching  per- 
sonnel but  also  in  the  areas  of  supervision, 
curriculum  development,  relevant  materials 
and  teacher  training  at  the  college  level. 

Presently  five  districts  have  submitted 
Title  vn  ESEA  Proposals  that  include  Ital- 
ian programs:  they  are  Districts  11,  20,  31, 
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30  and  32.  I  would  strongly  urge  that  these 
proposals  be  funded.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  we  eliminate  programs  from  other 
groups  to  benefit  this  group.  I  do  suggest 
that  more  funds  be  allocated  by  the  Con- 
gress to  properly  meet  the  needs  of  all  of 
our  Bilingual  children. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  has  practiced  a  blatant  discrimina- 
tion In  the  past  against  certain  ethnic  groups 
Including  Italians  in  the  funding  of  federal 
bilingual  programs.  It  is  my  hope  that  this 
Committee  and  the  Congress  will  see  to  it 
that  this  discrimination  Is  ended. 


ABUSE  OF  POWER  BY  DEMOCRATS 


HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

^  or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  23.  1974 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  wondering  what  those, 
Members  who  secretly  voted  against  the' 
reform  of  the  House  committees  were 
afraid  of.  Is  this  display  of  zeal  against 
the  package  by  those  who  like  to  be 
labeled  as  "reformers"  a  truer  plctiu-e  of 
their  real  views?  Or  Is  not  the  American 
pubUc  witnessing  the  abuses  of  power 
that  have  been  held  in  the  House  by  the 
Democrats  for  too  long,  almost  30  years. 

The  facts  are  clear,  those  Democrats 
who  have  accumulated  power  have  suc- 
cessfully overwhelmed  those  other  Mem- 
bers who  still  seek  it.  They  had  to  use  a 
secret  vote  to  do  it,  certainly  a  reckless 
and  dangerous  device,  but  one  which  is 
imderstood  by  the  public  at  large.  The 
cloud  of  impeachment  may  overshadow 
this  issue  of  House  reform  today  but 
Members  cannot  take  cover  under  It  in 
November,  I  feel  sure  of  that. 

The  bipartisan  select  committee  had 
support  from  the  leadership  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  at  the  time  it  was  cre- 
ated. It  received  new  support  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  when  the  House's  lead- 
ership endorsed  the  goal  of  taking  the 
package  to  the  floor  so  that  the  House 
could  work  Its  wUl. 

Who  has  frustrated  that  will?  What  is 
at  stake  in  it  for  them?  Are  the  so-called 
Democratic  reformers  of  the  past  becom- 
ing the  backroom  power  brokers  of  the 
present?  Do  they  think  the  American 
people  can  be  fooled?  Apparently  so.  Do 
they  think  that  by  endorsing  only  a 
needed  improvement  like  early  organiza- 
tion they  can  fool  the  people?  Apparent- 
ly so. 

The  reform  package  that  the  select 
committee  reported  was  unanimously 
adopted.  It  represents  the  best  com- 
promise the  committee  could  report  out 
after  8tu<^  and  hard  work.  The  Ameri- 
can public  wants  the  Congress  to  work, 
for  them.  They  know  that  when  the 
special  interests  on  both  sides  are  against 
the  reform  package,  and  the  people  who 
have  too  much  power  are  against  the  re- 
form package  that  It  must  represent 
needed  change.  I  do  not  think  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  be  fooled. 
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A  PERSONAL   REVIEW   OP   "GREEN 
THUMB" 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1974 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  program  called  "Green 
Thumb"  funded  imder  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  This  program  seeks 
to  find  jobs  for  our  senior  citizens — for 
those  who  might  otherwise  be  cast  off 
as  imemployable  or  even  as  useless  to 
society  but  who  belle  that  notion  again 
and  again. 

Seldom  have  I  seen  a  more  persuasive 
argument  than  a  letter  sent  to  me  re- 
cently written  by  a  Green  Thumb  en- 
rollee  in  my  district.  Mrs.  Annie  Lee 
Whisenant.  of  Bastrop.  Tex. 

The  letter  speaks  for  itself,  and  I 
would  like  to  reprint  it  in  the  Rxcors 
at  this  time. 

Texas  Faxmzbs  Union, 

OsEBK  Thttmb,  Inc., 
Waco,  Tei,  April  IS,  1974. 

DxAk  Sots:  Mr.  PhUllps  of  Taylor  Texas 
came  by  and  aslc  me  to  write  you  a  few 
things  about  myself  and  famUy,  I  will  try 
to  out  line  a  few  things  to  you. 

I  am  64  yrs  of  age  this  Sept  16.  I  enjoy 
working  very  much  and  am  so  Blessed  by 
Ood  with  good  Health  and  energy,  I  was 
raised  by  my  dear  Orand  Mother  from  age  3 
yrs  old  until  age  17.  I  then  went  to  my 
Mother  and  went  to  work  In  a  laundry  In 
Waco  Texas.  I  worked  In  the  fields  from 
daylight  imtll  dark,  then  fed  hogs,  calvea, 
cows  and  chickens  and  helped  with  house- 
work at  night  and  we  washed  our  clothes 
and  marketed  on  Satur(la3rs  and  cooked  all 
our  Simday  foods  on  Saturdays  and  we  went 
to  church  on  Sundays  and  visited  our  friends 
and  Klnfolks.  I  am  still  In  that  Habit  and 
Raised  our  children  to  believe  S\inday  should 
be  the  Holy  day  and  also  our  47  Foster 
ChUdren,  these  were  children  of  towns  we 
lived  in  who  needed  our  help.  33  years  we 
have  helped  any  child  who  needs  us  and  we 
still  have  one  lovely  21  year  old  whom  we 
have  bad  with  us  for  12  years  and  have 
helped  for  16  years.  She  doesn't  want  to 
leave  us  and  we  are  letting  her  live  her  life 
as  she  sees  fit  to  do. 

We  are  happy  she  hasnt  rushed  into  mar- 
riage and  she  doesn't  date  Just  to  be  dating 
she  wants  to  be  choosey  and  we  welcome  her 
being  with  us.  She  has  learned  the  way  we 
live  a  good  life  and  we  don't  try  to  put  on 
Airs  and  live  beyond  our  means.  We  dont 
ask  for  Welfare  Help,  we  believe  Its  good  to 
FIRST  try  to  do  for  your  selves  and  don't 
Ask  for  help  that  you  can  do  for  yourself. 

I  crochet  "Ponchos"  and  Pillows,  Bed- 
spreads Bind  lots  and  lots  of  things  I  sell  and 
Annas  and  I  piece  quilts  and  tack  them  and 
sell  them  and  we  also  use  others  Ideas  to 
nxake  money  to  help  out.  I  do  old  fashion 
quUtlng  and  Annas  makes  pot  holders  and 
we  raise  chickens  and  sell  eggs,  fryers  and  we 
reuse  Rabbits  and  we  sold  66.00  worth  of 
Fryers  this  Easter. 

We  plant  a  large  garden  and  can  food  and 
freeze  food.  We  get  wild  berries  and  plums 
and  make  Jellies  and  we  eat  fresh  vegetables 
almost  the  year  around,  we  enjoy  fresh  food. 
We  raise  chicken  fryers  and  baker  hens.  We 
raise  fryer  rabbits  and  baker  rabbits,  lota  of 
good  dishes  can  be  made  from  them.  Chicken 
hens  can  be  cooked  so  many  ways  and  we 
raise  guineas  and  geese  also.  We  are  now 
working  to  get  us  a  calf  and  hog  and  cow. 

These  2  acres  we  now  own  is  ours,  paid 
for  and  our  8  room  hause  is  our  own  also.  We 
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paid  our  first  down  payment  June  23,  1968 
and  we  paid  our  last  payment  and  received 
our  deeds  Dec.  17.  1970.  We  cleared  this  like 
olden  day  people  did  theirs,  we  camped  under 
these  trees  until  we  could  get  us  a  house 
built.  My  children  and  son-in-law  and  2 
daughters-in-law  and  grandbables  helped  us 
and  Annas  also  would  come  home  from  school 
In  Austin  Saturdays  and  holidays  and  help. 

We  have  been  blessed  with  2  carpenters 
In  ovir  sons  and  my  hvisband,  so  our  labor  on 
thlB  home  cost  not  a  cent,  our  lumber  total 
house  cost  us  less  than  9300.00.  We  got  it 
from  Jobs  and  from  my  only  brother  who  la  a 
big  construction  contractor  in  Dallas,  Texas. 
Ob.  yes,  we  did  haul  It  from  there,  on  our 
pick-up  truck.  We  visited  there  while  we 
loaded  up  a  load  of  lumber.  Our  windows 
and  doors  was  our  greatest  cost  and  we  have 
16  windows  and  9  doors.  Our  bath  tub  has 
a  scratch  on  it  but  its  useable  and  it  was 
given  to  us  and  wash  basins  and  double  sinks 
In  our  kitchen  also.  So  we  have  managed  to 
get  us  a  nice  home.  We  have  worked  hard 
and  long  hours  to  get  to  where  we  are  now, 
but  I  have  always  worked  hard  and  enjoyed 
it. 

I've  been  taught,  "An  Idle  mind  la  the 
devil's  playground,"  so  the  devil  Is  so  busy 
I  sure  don't  want  him  to  have  my  mind.  I 
love  to  see  things  grow — children,  chickens, 
rabbits,  trees,  flowers  are  food.  If  I  get  blue 
and  lonely,  I  can't  stay  that  way  long.  Ood 
gave  us  weeds  to  watch  grow  and  trees  have 
a  wonderful  sound  If  you  stop  and  listen  to 
them.  Flowers  change  shapes  and  color  and 
chickens  do  lots  of  things  to  divert  your 
mind.  Rabbits  also  can  be  a  Joy  to  watch. 

We  have  squirrels  In  our  trees.  I  watch 
them  so  many  times  running  from  the  can 
we  put  up  and  put  old  pecans  and  nuts  in. 
They  get  them  and  hide  them  for  a  rainy  day. 
Sure  there  are  times  we  all  miss  our  little 
ones  around  our  feet  and  chattering  little 
mouths,  so  I  go  walking  or  sit  under  these 
lovely  trees  and  crochet  or  write  letters. 

I  am  never  Idle  untu  I  go  to  bed  at  10:30 
p.m.  and  up  at  5:30  a.m.  each  day.  My  htis- 
band  has  retired  and  he  works  at  home 
building  chicken  pens  and  rabbit  hutches 
and  fencing  pens  for  our  animals  and  fowls 
to  keep  wild  animals  from  getting  them.  I 
love  my  Job  at  the  Senior  Cafeteria  In 
Bastrop,  Texas. 

My  husband  receives  so  little  amount  each 
month.  It's  not  enough  for  us  to  keep  our 
selves  up  and  yet  help  our  daughter  xmtll 
she  can  help  herself.  And  keep  us  from  go- 
ing on  with  our  project  to  get  enough  to- 
gether we  won't  ever  have  to  ask  for  Char- 
ity help.  We  want  to  do  for  ourselves.  So 
many  more  need  help  so  much  worse  off 
than  we  are.  They  don't  know  how  and 
haven't  the  chance  to  do  what  we  are  do- 
ing, you  have  to  love  and  want  to  do  these 
things  to  make  a  go  of  It. 

My  Job  has  helped  us  to  pay  our  debts  and 
get  things  going  for  us.  We  eat  and  sleep  so 
much  better  when  we  dont  owe  debts. 
Thanks  so  very  much  to  Green  Thumb  and 
Mrs.  Sansom  for  this  Job,  from  the  depth 
of  my  heart  we  are  grateful.  We  pray  this 
project  wUl  go  on  for  years  and  years,  it's 
such  a  wonderful  thing  for  people  like  us, 
so  we  can  earn  our  way  instead  of  asking 
help. 

Sorry  my  letter  has  been  so  long,  but  Mr. 
Phillips  talked  to  me  and  asked  If  I  would 
write  a  few  of  the  bobbies  and  things  I  do 
and  told  him  about  to  you.  We  are  so  much 
happier  with  our  lives  today  than  we  were 
6  months  ago.  We  are  working  and  paying 
our  own  way. 

God  Bless  this  Program  and  every  one 
who  works  with  It  to  make  us  older  people 
happy.  I  appreciate  it  very  much. 

"Ask  and  you  shall  receive."  I  asked  God 
for  this  Job  and  received  It  and  I  have  not 
asked  for  anything  more,  we  don't  need  any- 
thing else.  We  have  God. 
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Thanks  and  a  long  successful  future  for 
U. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Annie  Lee  (Ann)  Whisei^amt. 


OIL  FROM  COAL:   WE  WOULD  NOT 
RUN  OUT 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 


OF   CALIFOKNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1974 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  June 
issue. of  The  Progressive  contains  an  ex- 
cellent article  by  Mr.  Harlan  Trott  on 
the  controversy  over  the  development  of 
oil  from  coal  and  shale.  Of  particular 
concern  to  Mr.  Harlan  is  the  Influential 
role  which  the  oil  interests  have  played 
in  the  development  of  alternative  sources 
of  fuel  and  power.  Believing  the  article 
will  be  of  Interest  to  my  collesigues,  I 
ask  that  it  be  reprinted  in  the  Ricokd. 

The  article  follows: 

On-  FaoM  Coal:  We  WotTU>N'T  Bun  Orrt 
(By  Harlan  TTott) 

There  is  enough  sound  technical  data  on 
record  to  suggest  the  energy  crisis  Is  an  arti- 
ficial one,  conceived  by  oil  men  and  brought 
forth  in  government  default.  Some  public 
speculation  centers  on  the  suspicion  that 
domestic  petroleum  reserves  generally  are 
much  larger  than  Big  OU  cares  to  admit 
Preeunoably,  the  majors  conceal  their  true  fig- 
ures on  untapped  reserves,  not  altogether  to 
avoid  paying  higher  property  taxes,  but  be- 
cause It  is  industry  policy — as  studies  pur- 
suant to  Senate  Resolution  36  of  the  Seventy, 
ninth  Congress  reveal — to  stabilize  maximum 
gaapllne  prices  by  perpettially  maintaining  s 
halr's-breadth  balance  between  "known" 
crude  supplies  and  market  demand. 

But  the  notion  that  ours  is  an  artificial  en- 
ergy crisis  may  be  valid  for  another  reason. 
If  what  Industry  and  government  archives 
tell  us  Is  true.  The  facts  prove  that  if  we 
were  to  adopt  a  national  fuels  policy  bssed 
on  the  highest  and  best  integrated  use  of  oB 
our  natural  energy  resources — as  worked  out 
by  pioneering  government  fuels  technolo- 
gists— we  could  Immediately  begin  encourag- 
ing private  investment  capital  to  start  mak- 
ing oil  from  coal  cheaper  than  pumping  it 
from  wells. 

As  one  long-stepped  In  the  politics  of  onr 
Federal  synthetic  liquid  fuels  posttire,  I  am 
concerned  but  not  surprised  by  the  oil  in- 
dustry's silence  on  this  subject,  particularly 
on  the  Idea  of  making  oil  from  coal. 

We  keep  hearing  there  are  billions  of  miles 
of  future  freeway  driving  locked  up  in  the 
vast  oil  shales  of  the  Western  United  States— 
If  only,  industry  spokesmen  sigh,  we  knew 
how  to  extract  It  cheaply  enough.  The  way 
crude  oil  prices  are  shooting  up,  we  are  likely 
any  day  to  back  into  this  promised  economic 
breakthrough  that  will  make  shale  oil  com- 
petitive with  petroleum — on  the  industry*! 
terms.  Early  evidence  of  such  a  development 
came  when  the  Interior  Department  opened 
the  first  bids  by  the  oil  companies  for  the 
right  to  exploit  oil  shale  deposits  In  Federal 
lands  in  Colorado.  The  bids  ran  to  a  total 
of  $465  million,  whereas  the  Department  hid 
expected  a  maximum  of  $50  million.  Yet  bsci 
in  President  Coolldge's  time,  government 
fuels  scientists  found  they  could  process  oil 
from  shale  for  about  seventy  cents  a  bairsL 

But  vastly  more  Important,  these  early 
studies  showed  bltuminoiu  coals  also  coald 
be  processed  to  produce  oils  In  similar  plants 
at  $1.60  to  $2  a  barrel — without  any  credit 
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tat  the  salM  value  of  the  by-product  gas  and 
lolld  fuel  residue.  And  If  the  solid  smokeless 
fuel  were  sold  wholesale  at  raw  smoky  coal 
pcloes,  then  the  oil  would  coet  nothing.  You 
could  give  the  oil  away  and  still  make  money. 

Barly  Bureau  of  Mines  tests  in  commerclal- 
(Mle  plants  at  Rifle,  Colorado,  proved  oU 
eould  be  made  from  coal  for  nothing  a  barrel 
wben  proceseed  In  series  with  a  steam-gener- 
ated electric  power  plant  using  its  ofi-peak 
(team  to  produce  fuel  gas,  crude  oil  for 
cracking  into  gasoline,  smokeless  fuel,  and 
liquid  chemicals  worth  more  than  the  coet 
at  the  raw  coal  Itself— all  In  conjunction 
with  Its  output  of  electricity. 

This  encouraging  resource  discovery 
prompted  Pennsylvania's  progressive  Glfford 
ptnchot  to  warn :  "The  fuels  trust  will  never 
permit  the  shale-oil  and  oll-from-coal  proj- 
ects to  get  developed  unless  they  own  them." 
Oeorge  Otis  Smith,  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Oeologlcal  Siirvey,  explained,  "The  shales  of 
northwestern  Colorado  and  Utah  can  pio> 
duoe  ten  times  as  much  oil  as  has  been  re- 
moved from  wells  since  the  drilling  of  the 
flnt  well  in  1859.  Shale  oil  wUl  reg\ilate  the 
price  of  gasoline  and  aseure  an  unlimited 
supply  of  that  fuel."  > 

The  big  oil  firms  apparently  plan  to  start 
distilling  oU  from  shale.  But  they  will  not 
touch  coal,  using  the  same  process,  becatise. 
to  the  handwritten  words  of  a  Justice  De- 
partment lawyer:  "The  wortd  oil  cartel  fears 
the  cheap  production  of  oil  from  coal  might 
bring  about  a  reduction  In  price." 

But  if  the  prospect  of  converting  coal  to 
oil  is  financially  all  that  enticing,  why  has 
not  private  enterprise  invested  in  an  Inte- 
grated multi-purpose  energy  operation  of 
that  magnitude?  The  oil  companies  and  their 
alUes  in  the  government  scientific  agencies 
cant  be  all  that  powerful  In  blocking  it,  can 
they? 

A  few  Informed  officials  both  in  Federal 
identlflc  agencies  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  say,  unfortunately,  yes.  Tills  oll-for- 
Zkothing-a-barrel  prospect  poses  such  a 
tlireat  to  what  oil  expert  Harvey  O'Connor 
ealls  JTie  Empire  of  OU,  It  may  be  holding 
back  oll-from-coal  development  simply  be- 
cause Federal  administrators  are  being  mis- 
informed by  their  "experts"  or  are  them- 
selves deliberately  confusing  and  scaring 
away  private  venture  capital  by  giving  out 
wrong  Information  about  revolutionary  new 
technological  processes. 

Professor  S.  W.  Parr  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  one-time  president  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  was  the  fuels  chemist  of 
his  day.  Some  fifty  years  ago  Parr  explained 
that  distilling  ooal  by  low-temperature  car- 
bonisation— which  means  removing  the  rich 
gts,  oils,  and  chemicals — leaves  a  solid  resi- 
dne  of  superior  burning  properties  that  is 
sbsolutely  clean  to  handle  and  bum;  It  Is 
hard  enough  for  metaUurgloal  uses,  and  ideal 
for  firing  the  boilers  of  steam-generated 
power  plants. 

Parr  and  hU  associates  insisted  that  this 
**y  of  processing  coal  wotild  be  a  stepping 
■tone  toward  the  day  when  all  che<^  non- 
coking  coals — enough  to  meet  all  the  na- 
tion's energy  needs  for  2,000  years — would  be 
gislfled.  and  the  oils,  chemicals,  and  rich  gas 
saved. 

How  promising  tbeae  proq>ect0  are — and 
how  real  the  obstructions  being  placed  in 
their  way — came  into  sharp  focus  one  day 
*hen  I  was  reporting  on  the  energy  crisis 
caused  by  the  Korean  War. 

It  U  Friday,  May  12,  1960,  cold  and  rainy 
wound  the  nation's  Capitol.  The  scene:  A 
hearing  room  in  the  old  House  Office  Build- 
ing. Only  a  handful  of  spectators,  in  dripping 
•alncoats,  are  on  hand  to  learn  of  the  role 
tbe  peat  bogs  of  Minnesota  can  play  in  help- 
™g  to  meet  the  country's  future  energy 
b«»ds.  I  have  the  press  table  to  myself. 

Representative  Ken  Regan  of  Texas,  chalr- 
"»«»  of  the   Subcoounlttee  on  Mines  and 
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Mining,  taps  his  gavel,  "Counsel  will  call  the 
next  witness." 

An  erect,  professorial  man  in  his  sixties 
with  owlish,  nickel-rimmed  spectacles  begins 
testifying  In  a  Rocky  Mountain  drawl : 

"My  name  Is  Lewis  C.  Karrlck.  I  am  a 
mining  and  chemical  engineer  with  thirty 
years'  experience  studying  the  coals,  oil 
shales,  peat,  and  other  carbonaceous  deposits 
of  the  United  States  and  some  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

"My  past  work  has  been  largely  devoted  to 
conducting  researches  for  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  the  Geological  Survey,  the  Navy  De- 
partment, and  for  the  states  of  Utah,  Colo- 
rado, and  Ohio,  and  for  eight  years  director 
of  oU-from-coal  research  at  the  University  of 
Utah. 

"A  number  of  Important  new  procesaee 
were  developed  which  are  embraced  In  pat- 
ents Issued  to  me  for  the  production  of  low- 
cost  oUs,  fuel  gases,  smokeless  fuels,  low^cost 
«lectrlc  power,  and  chemical  by-products. 

"In  my  opinion  the  oils  obtainable  from 
peat,  by  distillation  with  steam,  should  be 
recovered  by  these  simple  and  relatively  In- 
expensive processes.  The  treatment  of  peat 
simultaneously  produces  valuable  fuel  gas 
suited  for  domestic  and  industrial  uses,  and 
leaves  a  solid  smokeless  residue  of  carbon. 

"This  carbon  residue  is  a  much  superior 
fuel  for  burning  In  power  plants  than  raw 
peat,  having  two  or  three  times  the  heating 
value,  and  will  Insure  much  higher  fuel  effi- 
ciency In  power-plant  use.  Also,  this  solid 
carbon  would  be  ideal  for  conversion  into 
a  low-cost  fuel  known  as  water  gas.  This 
water  gas  may  then  be  purified  and  made  by 
the  Flscher-Tropsch  or  other  processes  into 
crude  oil  amounting  to  several  times  the 
twenty  to  twenty-five  gallons  of  oil  per  ton 
which  results  from  distilling  the  raw  peat. 

"These  processes  were  designed  for  use  as 
adjuncts  to  steam  power  plants,  so  as  to 
use  the  off-peak  steam  or  other  steam  avail- 
able for  the  jjeat  or  coal -distilling  op)eration8. 
Thus  oil,  gas,  and  a  superior  solid  fuel  are 
made  available.  These  credits  will  greatly  re- 
duce the  cost  of  the  power." 

Representative  Watnx  Aspinall:  "Do  I  un- 
derstand you  to  say  It  is  economically  feasible 
at  this  time  to  reduce  coal  to  oU?" 

Karrick:  "Yes,  sir." 

Aspinaix:  "Then,  why  Isnt  it  done?" 

Karrick:  "If  you  get  me  started  on  that  I 
may  have  to  use  a  few  b€ul  words." 

Aspinall:  "Do  you  make  the  same  conten- 
tion that  it  Is  economically  feasible  to  reduce 
oil  shales  today  In  competition  with  other 
fuels?" 

Karrick:  "That  Is  rl^t.  I  was  at  Boulder 
two  or  three  years  when  that  city  was  the 
headquarters  of  the  Biireau  of  Mines  work. 
Utah  and  Colorado  really  started  this  work. 

"Although  we  had  to  spend  the  government 
money  on  oil  shales,  we  got  your  Governor 
Sweet,  and  Governor  Shoup  next,  to  put  up 
state  money,  also  our  Governor  Bamberger  in 
Utah,  and  earmarked  It  for  coal.  We  found 
those  good  bituminous  coals  would  distill 
and  give  as  much  oil  or  more  than  the  average 
oil  shale.  It  Is  a  better  oU. 

"Instead  of  worthless  rock  left,  you  have 
this  smokeless  fuel  which  Is  very  much  su- 
perior to  the  original  coal.  It  will  give  from 
ten  to  thirty  per  cent  more  beating  efficiency 
because  there  are  no  losses  up  the  stack. 
There  is  no  soot.  Therefore  it  transmits  more 
heat,  and  there  Is  practically  no  unburned 
carbon  in  the  ashes,  so  people  would  get  this 
fuel  at  no  Increased  cost.  The  revenue  from 
It  will  pay  off  the  mining  and  the  processing. 

"Now  then,  we  foiuxd,  too.  in  the  case  of 
oil  shale  that  you  distill  It,  preferably  under- 
ground. We  worked  out  the  methods  to  do 
this  when  I  was  In  the  oil  shale  work  and 
had  the  title  of  oil  shale  technologist  for 
the  Bureau. 

"We  estimated  we  could  distill   the  oil 
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shales  underground  and  produce  oil  for  a 
good  deal  less  than  $1  a  barrel,  or  if  we  used 
either  of  the  two  commercial -scale  plants  we 
built  at  Rifle  In  1920-1926,  we  could  make  oil 
for  $1.60  to  $2  a  barrel.  Those  are  the  figures 
and  we  can  prove  it  now. 

"Since  then  I  have  directed  research  at  the 
University  of  Utah  to  prove  those  things,  to 
offset  Information  that  Is  being  put  out  by 
the  Biireau  and  others  to  the  effect  that  you 
can't  do  it.  I  have  those  data  here."  Bureau  of 
Mines  spokesmen  disagreed.  Instead,  they 
contended : 

The  process  is  "merely  one  of  the  least  effi- 
cient and  most  obsolete." 

Instead  of  oil,  the  major  products  are 
"char"  and  "tar." 

To  produce  any  significant  quantity  of 
liquid  fuels  by  coal  carbonization  would  "glut 
an  already  satiirated  solid-fuels  market  with 
fantastic  quantities  of  unsaleable  char." 

If  the  "tar"  Is  used  as  a  source  of  gasoline 
and  oU,  it  requires  further  processing,  and 
the  yield  Is  less  than  a  third  that  available 
from  other  methods  now  under  development 
by  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Ironically,  far  from  being  glutted  with 
smokeless  fuels,  the  cotmtry  Is  now  pleading 
with  the  coal  miners — a  quarter-century 
after  this  bureaucratic  putdown  of  its  own 
tax-supported  technology — to  accelerate 
their  half -billion -ton  yearly  output  of  raw 
smoky  coal. 

Alarmed  by  the  waves  the  Karrick  con- 
troversy was  making  in  Congress,  the  B\ireau 
fired  off  a  5.000-word  press  release  deriding 
Karrick  and  all  his  government-financed 
works.  All  this  was  pretty  unsettling  to  the 
Bureau's  coed  staff,  some  thirty  of  whom 
were  invited  to  supper  at  the  Cosmos  Club 
and  a  private  talk  by  Eugene  Ayers,  director 
of  the  chemical  division  of  Gulf  Oil's  re- 
search company,  a  scholar,  and  an  out- 
standing fuels  economist  as  prestigious 
throughout  the  profession  as  was  Professor 
Parr  in  his  time. 

Ayers's  private  coal  talk  proceeded  in  all 
fundamental  respects  to  refute  the  Bureau's 
public  stance  discrediting  the  discoveries  of 
Its  pioneer  coal  scientists.  He  said.  In  effect, 
that  the  Government  was  chasing  the  wrong 
rabbit  by  backing  a  costly  and  wasteful 
technology  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  had 
acquired  from  I.  G.  Farben  prior  to  World 
War  n.  He  said  this  coal  hydrogenatlon 
process  was  not  necessary  "because  of  the 
existence  of  simple,  low  temperature  carbon- 
ization techniques  by  which  moderate  yields 
of  tar  are  accompanied  by  major  yields  of 
char." 

Speaking  of  this  cheaper  and  better  method 
the  Bureau  was  sidetracking,  Ayers  stressed 
that  oil  can  be  distilled  quite  simply  from 
coal.  He  explained  that  "the  tar  can  be 
converted  to  liquid  fuels,  while  the  char  Is 
an  excellent  fuel  for  steam  boilers." 

While  what  has  come  to  be  called  the 
Karrick  process  may  be  regarded  as  "primi- 
tive," Ayers  said  It  was  an  "Interesting  proc- 
ess" because  the  "ratio  of  national  demands 
for  liquid  fuel  for  electric  power  and  other 
essential  coal  users  Is  not  far  away  from  the 
ratio  of  yields  from  low  temperature  carbon- 
ization and  Is  expected  to  balance  before 
1980  because  demand  for  electric  energy  Is 
growing  more  rapidly  than  demand  for  liq- 
uid fuel." 

This  was  how  It  looked  to  the  chief  research 
chemist  of  one  of  the  oil  majors  more  than 
twenty  years  ago.  All  the  oil  In  the  United 
States  was  made  out  of  coal  up  to  the  time 
the  first  oil  well  was  brought  in  In  1859. 
From  coal  were  made  lubricating  oils, 
greases,  lamp  oil,  and  kerosene.  There  was 
then  no  use  for  gasoline.  Karrick  testified: 

"We  can  crack  this  coal  oil  into  good  qual- 
ity gasoline.  It  Is  a  better  shale  oil  than  that 
extracted  from  oil  shale  itself.  It  yields  as 
much  oil  per  ton,  plus  val\iable  by-products. 
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which  makes  It  cheaper  than  shale  oU.  But 
because  the  Bureau  of  Mines  does  not  call 
It  oil— which  It  is,  ir  shale  oU  Is  oU— Its 
development  has  been  blocked. 

"I  aided  in  selecting  the  experimental 
plants  built  at  Rifle  prior  to  1926.  I  was  con- 
sulting engineer  in  oU  shale,  but  lufew  we 
would  make  oU  out  of  coal  sooner.  At  that 
time,  the  grab  for  oil  was  on.  It  was  the  time 
of  Teapot  Dome,  when  many  people  thought 
that  was  the  last  big  source  of  oU  In  the 
country.  All  of  a  sudden  we  found  ourselves 
transferred  out  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to 
Pittsburgh.  The  Bureau  would  not  let  us 
work  on  coal  in  Colorado  or  Utah  any  more. 
"Thanks  to  Senator  Reed  Smoot,  I  got  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Herbert  Hoover's  help 
(the  Bureau  of  Mines  was  in  Commerce 
then).  I  was  made  custodian  of  all  the  gov- 
ernment reseeu'Ch  data  that  we  had  developed 
up  to  then  on  oU  from  Rocky  Mountain  coals, 
and  I  am  stUI  custodian  of  them. 

"At  that  time  George  Otis  Smith  was  head 
of  the  Oeologlcal  Survey,  and  I  served  under 
him.  He  said  to  me:  "You  men  have  proved 
something  more  valuable  than  any  other 
researchers  In  the  Federal  Government.  We 
now  know  we  have  enough  cheap  oils  In  our 
coals  to  last  forever." 

The  late  E.  V.  Murphree,  president  of 
Standaird  Oil  of  New  Jersey's  development 
Company,  filed  a  patent  on  the  underground 
extraction  of  oil  from  shale  shortly  before  hii> 
death  in  1962.  Yet  the  major  oil  firms  still 
talk  about  "mining"  oil  shale  Just  as  though 
they  never  beard  of  underground  distillation. 
Why? 

The  answer,  I  8usp>ect,  lies  In  the  emphasis 
the  Justice  Department's  chief  oil  investi- 
gator laid  on  the  words  "cheap  production" 
In  an  unsigned  note  he  sent  me  some  twenty 
years  ago  explaining  "the  World  Oil  Cartel's" 
opposition  to  distilling  oil  from  coal.  They 
were  appalled  at  the  thought  that  it  Is  pos- 
sible to  get  oil  out  of  shale  without  any  min- 
ing cost,  oc  without  the  expense  of  disposing 
of  the  spent  shale. 

The  process  we  developed  in  1926  is  now 
the  basis  for  a  flourishing  coal-dlstlUlng  In- 
dustry operating  under  the  trade  name  Rexco 
In  England  and  Scotland.  Neither  the  tech- 
nology nor  the  productive  range  of  its  four 
plants  Is  an  spectacular  as  the  miiltipurpoee 
Karrlck  approach.  Rexco  Is  using  gas  gener- 
ated by  the  process  to  heat  the  coal  charge 
in  Its  forty-ton  retorts. 

In  a  special  supplement  of  the  Edinburgh 
Scotsman,  January  14,  1964,  an  article  on  the 
opening  of  the  Comrle  plant  observed:  "The 
process  itself  is  an  American  one,  having 
been  developed  across  the  Atlantic  in  the 
19208.  It  was  brought  to  this  country  by  Ooctl 
Research  Syndicate,  a  company  which  had 
seen  possibilities  In  developing  the  American 
Idea. 

"Incidentally,  the  process  was  not  followed 
up  in  the  United  States.  Originally  It  had  re- 
ceived encouragement  from  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Mines  and  a  pilot  plant  to  carbonize  coal 
at  low  temperature  had  been  built  In  Colo- 
rado. With  the  discovery  of  oil  in  great  quan- 
tities in  the  Nortb  American  continent,  how- 
ever, interest  in  smokeless  fuel  waned." 

In  some  ways  it  struck  me  that  Rexoo's 
conservative  management  policy  was  not 
much  different  from  that  expressed  by  Rob- 
ert E.  Wilson  while  he  was  still  president  of 
Standard  Oil  of  Indiana. 

"Look,"  he  told  Karrlck  after  Standard  had 
run  tests  on  two  barrels  of  oil  distilled  from 
Hocking  VaUey  coal,  "we're  not  In  the  coal 
business  ...  we  can't  put  more  than  $2.50  a 
barrel  on  that  oil,  but  yoxii  smokeless  fuel  is 
worth  95  or  (6,  so  you  see  it's  a  coal  man's 
problem,  and  we  can't  put  a  value  on  your 
Ohio  coal  oil  above  our  mldcontlnent  crude." 
At  the  same  time  that  Standard  of  Indiana 
was  racing  oil  from  Ohio  coal  on  a  par  with 
a  mldcontlnent  crude,  the  Universal  OU 
Products  Company — often  described  as  a 
patent  club  for  the  majors — ^was  singing  an 
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even  more  cheerful  tune.  Unlversal's  dlstin- 
giilshed  Gustav  Egloff,  onetime  president  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Chemists,  wrote 
Karrlck:  "I  am  enclosing  a  complete  report 
on  cracking  your  low  temperature  coal  tar. 
The  motor  fuel  derived  from  your  low  tem- 
perature coal  tar  on  a  tar  add  free  basis  was 
a  Blxty-flve  per  cent  benzol  equivalent.  This 
is  one  of  the  highest  grade  motor  fuels  ob- 
tainable and  In  reality  is  too  good  for  the 
average  present  day  motor.  It  would  be  suit- 
able for  blending  purposes  in  a  similar  man- 
ner to  benzol. 

"Your  process  of  low  temperature  carbon- 
ization of  coal  tied  in  with  the  Dubbs  crack- 
ing process  should  provide  a  handsome 
profit,"  Eglofl  continued.  "You  have  a  situ- 
ation almost  ideal  In  that  your  process  pro- 
duces: 

"1.  Smokeless  fuel. 
"3.  A  tar  suitable  for  cracking. 
"3.  Gas  for  household  fuel  purposes. 
"4.  Cracked  gasoline  which  should  yield  a 
five  cent  premium. 

"5.  Tar  acids  for  fiotatlon  pxirposes. 
"6.  Cracked  coke  high  in  B.T.U.  value,  ash- 
less and  a  hlghgrade  smokeless  fuel. 

"7.  Incondenslble  gas  from  cracking,  hav- 
ing 1,300  B.T.U's  per  cubic  foot." 

There  seems  to  be  enough  data  lying 
around  loose  In  Washington  to  suggest  the 
energy  orlsis  may  be  due  to  something  more 
than  natural  causes.  These  data  clearly  In- 
dicate that  when  we  get  around  to  process- 
ing shale,  it  should  be  distilled  underground, 
first  to  keep  from  littering  the  landscape  with 
mountains  of  spent  shale,  and,  second,  be- 
cause it  Is  cheaper.  The  data  also  indicate 
that  anything  shale  can  do  to  fill  the  energy 
gap,  coal  can  do  better. 

The  appropriate  Congressional  committees 
should  look  into  this  oll-from-coal  question 
at  once  with  a  view  to  repeating  everything 
Karrlck  and  his  co-workers  in  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  proved  at  Rifle,  Colorado,  prior  to 
1930,  with  respect  to  the  highest  and  best 
use  of  our  coal  and  oil  shales. 

Clearly,  It  would  be  foolish  to  go  over  all 
this  ground  again  without  heeding  the  warn- 
ing voiced  by  former  Senator  Paul  Douglas  In 
his  memoirs.  In  the  Fullness  of  Time.  Sen- 
ator Douglas  recalls : 

"Once  in  a  while  a  mountain -state  Senator 
would  whisper  to  me  that  the  oil  interests 
had  closed  down  these  government  demon- 
stration plants  because  they  did  not  want 
new  sources  of  supply  to  come  on  the  mar- 
ket and  thus  threaten  their  control.  The  idea 
that  the  big  oil  companies  could  reach  out 
to  control  alternative  sources  of  fuel  and 
power  seemed  too  fantastic  to  believe.  It  Is 
not  too  fantastic  today." 

After  suffering  the  crunch  of  arrogant 
power  the  oil  Interests  have  brought  to  bear 
In  the  current  crisis,  the  American  people 
can  well  agree  with  Senator  Douglas  that 
sucli  power  is  far  from  fantastic. 
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past.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  military  as- 
sistance to  South  Vietnam  should  be 
sharply  reduced. 


VOTE  RECORD  CORRECTED 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF  tnrw  TosK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23,  1974 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  cor- 
rect for  the  permanent  Rscoro  my  vote 
on  roll  No.  240. 

While  I  sun  recorded  as  voting  "nay" 
on  this  vote  (the  Leggett  amendment  to 
reduce  military  assistance  funds  for 
South  Vietnam),  I  should  have  voted 
"aye."  I  voted  in  error. 

My  record  on  this  Issue,  I  think.  Is 
clear,  as  I  have  strongly  supported 
amendments  of  this  character  In  the 


DO  SIRICA  AND  WATERGATE  METH- 
ODS REALLY  HONOR  OUR  SYSTEM? 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  May  23.  1974 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
May  12,  1974,  edition  of  the  Washington 
Sunday  Star,  an  article  appeared  which 
had  been  adapted  from  an  address  de- 
livered by  the  famous  author  and  attor- 
ney, Mr.  Louis  Nizer,  at  the  New  York 
University  Law  School. 

The  article,  entitled  "Do  Sirica  and 
Watergate  Methods  Really  Honor  Our 
System?"  may  have  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  most  of  our  colleagues  and  so  I 
ask  that  it  be  placed  In  the  Record  for 
their  perusal.  The  text  of  the  article 
follows : 

Do  SmcA  AND  Watebcate  Methods  Rxaixt 
HONOB  Otjb  Ststem? 

(By  Louis  Nizer) 

Of  all  the  people  in  Watergate  who  re- 
ceived universal  acclamation.  Judge  Sirica  U 
first.  He  has  been  praised  by  critics  at  the 
opposite  ends  of  the  spectriun.  President 
Nixon  has  twice  referred  to  him  as  that 
"courageous  Judge."  Senator  Ervin,  Senator 
Baker  and  the  other  members  of  the  Water- 
gate Conunittee  have  heaped  adulation  upon 
him.  If  any  editorial  In  the  nation  has  con- 
tained an  unkind  word  about  Judge  Sirica, 
I  haven't  found  it. 

I,  for  one,  am  loath  to  make  the  point  I 
am  about  to  make,  but  I  feel  it  has  to  be 
made.  The  epigram,  "The  end  does  not  justify 
the  means,"  has  a  corollary:  "The  means  does 
not  Justify  the  end."  During  the  McCartliy 
terror,  it  was  easy  to  detect  the  impropriety 
of  the  means,  even  if  the  objective — to  stop 
Communism — was  desirable.  "You  cant,"  we 
cried,  "pillory  people  and  destroy  them  by 
Innuendo  and  hearsay."  But  when  today  we 
enjoy  the  discomfiture  of  those  who  are  be- 
ing accu^d,  we  are  inclined  to  overlook  tb» 
means  by  which  they  are  exposed. 

Judge  Sirica's  objective  has  been  magnifi- 
cent— the  exposure  of  the  Watergate  scandal. 
But  what  have  been  his  means? 

Five  defendants  pleaded  guilty  to  burglary. 
Two  others  stood  trial  and  were  convicted. 
Sirica  told  them  that  they  knew  more  than 
they  had  told  and  be  was  sentencing  tbem 
provisionally  to  35-40  years.  If  they  coop- 
erated and  confessed  all,  he  would  reconsider 
the  punishment.  After  four  weeks,  one  of  tbc 
defendants  cracked  and  wrote  a  letter  saying 
he  was  ready  to  talk.  Thvis  the  objective  wai 
achieved. 

But  do  we  want  Judges — despite  the  result 
In  this  case — to  use  penalties  to  force  people 
to  surrender  their  right  under  the  Fifth 
Amendment  not  to  talk?  Is  this  not  a  fcrm 
of  Judicial  duress?  Is  It  very  different,  ex- 
cept in  degree  and  kind,  from  other  forms  ot 
duress  to  obtain  confessions,  which  our  Su- 
preme Court  has  repeatedly  oondenmed? 

In  one  famous  case,  in  which  a  mtuderar 
was  forced  to  confess,  giving  objective  evi- 
dence that  left  no  doubt  of  his  guilt,  the 
Supreme  Court  set  aside  the  conviction  and 
freed  him.  Justice  Douglas  wrote  the  follow- 
ing sentence,  which  I  have  always  admired 
for  Its  forthrightness.  He  said  that  it  was  true 
that  some  murderers  who  now  go  free  would 
be  caught  if  third-degree  methods  were  used 
to  wring  confessions  from  them.  But  "this  to 
the  price  we  pay  for  a  civilized  society."  ff 
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we  resort  to  duress,  sooner  or  later  Innocent 
men  are  going  to  be  pounded  and  beaten. 

iji^ere  are  many  forma  of  duress.  Some  are 
aubUe,  not  merely  the  rubber  pipe  applied 
below  the  face  to  leave  no  marks,  but  endless 
questioning  that  deprives  the  victim  of  sleep, 
and  other  psychological  devices.  Once  we 
break  down  the  constitutional  guEtrantees, 
we  set  an  evil  precedent. 

Let  me  give  another  illustration.  Senator 
Ervin,  a  constitutional  lawyer  of  standing, 
and  Senator  Baker,  a  very  able  lawyer,  said 
on  television  during  the  hearings,  not  once 
but  several  times,  "Ninety  percent  of  this 
testimony  would  not  be  admitted  In  a  court 
of  law  because  It  Is  hearsay.  But  this  is  not 
a  court.  We  are  a  Senate  committee  seeking 
the  truth.  So  we  will  accept  this  evidence." 

Just  reflect  on  that  a  minute.  The  truth  Is 
equated  with  hearsay  evidence.  For  oentvu^es, 
legal  philosophers  have  considered  hearsay 
evidence  the  worst  way  to  get  the  truth.  The 
reason,  that  hearsay  evidence  is  eliminated 
from  trials  is  not  technical,  but  because  In 
the  scales  of  evidence  it  has  no  weight;  it  has 
no  probative  vsklue.  I  could  convict  anyone  In 
this  country  of  any  crime  through  hearsay 
evidence.  Tou  would  be  helpless.  "A"  takes 
the  stand.  He  is  a  reputable  and  honest  man 
who  always  tells  the  truth.  He  swears  that 
hr  met  "B,"  who  told  him  that  the  defend- 
ant said  he  had  stolen  the  money.  Tou  can't 
cross-examine  "A"  effectively.  "B"  is  not 
available  to  be  tested.  It  Is  by  use  of  hearsay 
that  tyrants  convict  those  they  wish  to  dis- 
pose of,  no  matter  how  Innocent. 

Does  purging  our  political  sjrstem  Justify 
such  wrong  means?  Mind  you,  the  hearsay  in 
the  Watergate  hearings  was  not  protected 
merely  to  12  Jurors,  but  to  20  million  Ameri- 
cans. It  was  they  who  were  drenched  with 
accusations  against  individuals,  who,  guilty 
or  not.  had  none  of  the  safeguards  provided 
by  criminal  law. 

Let  me  consider  a  third  proposition.  A  Sen- 
ate committee  is  authorized  to  take  testi- 
mony for  one  purpose  only — to  formuUte 
legislation.  It  has  no  authmty  to  decide  the 
guilt  or  Innocence  of  any  Individual.  Only 
a  court,  which  affords  a  defendant  protec- 
tive privileges,  can  do  so.  No  other  system  of 
law  is  as  zealous  in  its  concern  for  one  who 
may  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  as  ours.  Con- 
sider some  of  the  safeguards  our  Constitu- 
tion provides. 

First,  there  Is  a  presumption  of  innocence 
that  continues  to  the  last  second  of  the 
tnaL  Second,  the  Jury  must  be  unanimous. 
If  one  out  of  the  12  has  a  doubt,  the  de- 
fendant is  free.  Third,  the  defendant  can  sit 
quietly  by  no  matter  how  guilty  and  say. 
'Tou,  Mr.  District  Attorney,  must  prove  me 
gtillty.  I  am  not  going  to  help  you."  Fourth, 
the  Judge  charges  the  Jury.  "If  you  believe 
this  man  Is  guilty,  you  must,  nevertheless, 
not  find  him  so  unless  you  find  that  he  Is 
guilty  bej/ond  a  reasonable  douht."  This  is 
an  extraordinary  standard. 

Justice  Black  was  interviewed  shortly  be- 
fore his  death  and  was  asked,  "In  view  of 
the  decisions  you  are  handing  down  here, 
Isnt  It  almost  Impossible  to  convict  any- 
body?" He  shocked  the  reporters  by  reply- 
ing, "Of  course — that's  the  purpose.  Read  the 
Constitution.  The  government  has  imxnense 
power — the  FBI,  police,  prosecutors — and  un- 
limited funds.  The  Individual  citizen  stands 
slone.  The  very  title  of  the  action  is  enough 
to  put  terror  into  the  heart  of  a  citizen.  "The 
United  States  of  America  against  John 
Jones.'  So  we  have  buUt  a  cordon  of  rights 
around  him  to  balance  the  situation,  t»  pro- 
tect the  individual  against  the  overwhelm- 
ing power  of  the  government.  That's  our  pur- 
Poee,  to  make  things  as  tough  for  the  prose- 
ontor  as  we  can." 

Now,  one  final  word.  I,  for  one,  and  I  hope 
you,  too,  are  concerned  but  not  discouraged 
by  the  revelations  that  have  shocked.  It  Is 
healthy  that  they  have  come  out.  Only  In 
a  democracy  cotUd  this  miracle  of  exposure 
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have  occiirred,  despite  the  enormous  powers 
vested  at  the  top.  Also,  I  believe  it  will  re- 
sult in  legislation  to  control  financing  of 
elections  and  proper  procedures  for  elecilon 
processes.  This  will  be  a  magnificent  resvUt. 
Ours  is  a  great  and  noble  nation.  We  mxist 
not  give  vent  to  despondency  or  skepticism. 
There  are  fine  people  In  government  and 
out  of  government  and  In  business  and  out 
of  business,  and  our  great  nation  couldnt 
have  achieved  Its  eminence  In  science,  busi- 
ness and  culture  without  a  healthy  core.  The 
surrounding  corrupting  tissue  wlU  have  to 
be  removed. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  TAXATION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF   ICOrNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1974 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  al- 
ways been  concerned  about  the  heavy 
burden  that  social  security  tax  has 
plsMsed  upon  employee  and  employer 
alike.  The  burden  in  many  cases  is  too 
great  to  bear,  especially  for  the  low-in- 
come brackets.  The  Federal  income  tax 
provides  a  far  more  equitable  formula. 

In  a  recent  column,  Sylvia  Porter  elab- 
orates on  the  social  security  tsixatlon 
schedule  and  offers  a  meaningful  alter- 
native. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  provide 
that  column  for  the  Record.  It  follows: 
Social  Sec  u  hit  t  Taxation 

While  Washington's  vote-htintlng  politi- 
cians mumble  about  giving  us  a  tax  cut  to 
make  it  easier  for  us  to  survive  the  murder- 
ous cost-of-living  squeeze,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  millions  of  workers  earning 
more  than  $13,300  a  year  are  facing  a  certain 
tax  Increase  in  1976 — and  so  are  their  em- 
ployers. 

This  tax  Increase  wUl  come  In  the  form 
of  another  rise  In  the  wage  base  on  which 
Social  Security  taxes  are  paid.  This  year^ 
record  high  of  $13,200  wlU  rise  to  another 
peak  of  at  least  $14,100  and  It  may  be  more. 

The  reason  the  law  ties  the  Social  Security 
tax  wage  base  as  well  as  Social  Security  pay- 
ments to  changes  in  the  cost  of  living.  The 
administration  estimates  that  the  rise  In  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  will  come  to  7  percent 
In  1974.  That  rate  of  rise  would  put  the 
wage  base  at  $14,100.  If  the  rate  of  Inflation 
for  the  fuU  year  is  higher,  so  may  be  the 
Increase  in  the  wage  base.  In  practical  terms, 
thU  means: 

If  you  earn  $14,100  or  more,  you'll  pay  a 
Social  Security  tax  of  $824.86  as  against 
$772.20  this  year  and  $631.80  in  1973. 

All  of  your  employers  must  match  that 
tax  of  $824.85,  so  the  combined  tax  on  em- 
ployee and  employer  wiU  come  to  $1,649.70, 
up  $386.10  or  more  than  30  percent  in  only 
two  years. 

If  you  are  self-employed  and  earn  $14,100 
or  more,  your  Social  Security  tax  will  rise 
to  $1,113.90  In  1975,  up  from  $1,042.80  this 
year  and  $864  In  1973. 

Remember,  this  Increase  is  taking  place 
with  the  Social  Security  tax  rate  standing 
still  at  6.8  percent.  That  rate  won't  remain 
there  much  longer;  under  the  law.  It  will 
rise  above  6  percent  In  1078.  And  with  the 
wage  base  going  up  in  automatic  leaps,  the 
burden  of  this  form  of  tax  will  become 
heavier  and  heavier. 

For  nalUlons  of  workers  in  the  middle  In- 
come brackets,  the  Social  Security  tax  Is 
now  almost  as  large  as  the  federal  Income 
tax.  For  millions  of  workers  In  the  low- 
mlddle-lncome  brackets,  the  Sodal  Sectulty 
tax  Is  higher  than  the  federal  Income  tax. 
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For  Instance,  a  married  man  with  two  chU- 
dren  earning  $6,000  a  year  who  uses  the 
standard  deduction  pays  about  $120  In  fed- 
eral income  tax.  This  scmie  man  has  $292.60 
deducted  for  Social  Seciulty  taxes,  more 
than  twice  as  much. 

And  for  millions  in  the  low-income  brack- 
ets, the  Social  Security  tax  is  the  big  load, 
not  the  Income  tax.  That  married  man  earn- 
ing $6,0<X)  a  year  who  has  five  children  owes 
no  federal  income  tax  if  he  uses  the  standard 
deduction.  But  he'll  have  $292.50  deducted 
for  Social  Security. 

As  for  employers,  the  load  is  particularly 
oppressive  on  those  in  industries  in  which 
wages  are  a  major  operating  cost — such  as 
restaurants,  resorts,  hospitals  and  health  care 
In  general. 

And  there  is  no  end  In  sight.  It  Is  incon- 
ceivable that  we,  as  a  nation,  would  refuse 
to  help  our  elderly  and  disabled  stay  alive. 
It  Is  Inconceivable  that  younger  workers 
would  simply  refuse  to  pay  the  taxes  that 
finance  the  benefits. 

But  again,  and  with  Increasing  urgency. 
I  say  It  Is  time  for  Congress  to  take  up  the 
entire  question  of  financing  some  of  Social 
Security's  beneflts  out  of  the  Treasury's  gen- 
eral revenues  so  income  taxes  would  b^tr 
more  of  a  share.  As  recently  as  1967,  Social 
Security  taxes  represented  less  than  9  per- 
cent of  all  federal  taxes  vre  paid.  Now  they 
swallow  about  26  percent.  Isn't  there  a  better 
formtila  than  this?  I  think  there  Is. 


POLITICS:  ANY  NUMBER  CAN  PLAY 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23,  1974 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  of  May  16  commented 
editorially  on  the  current  move  among 
leaders  of  the  majority  party  concerning 
their  sudden  Interest  in  keeping  the  Pres- 
ident in  the  White  House.  I  recommend 
this  to  my  colleagues  as  interesting 
reading,  and  as  a  trenchant  commen- 
tary on  the  political  scene  today.  Text  of 
the  editorial  is  as  follows: 

Politics:  Any  Number  Can  Plat 

We  suspect  there  is  an  element  of  truth 
in  the  assertion  by  Democratic  National 
Chairman  Robert  Strauss  that  some  of  the 
Republicans  in  Congress  calling  for  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  resignation  are  more  concerned 
about  their  own  political  hides  than  any- 
thing else. 

Pacing  re-election  campaigns  this  year, 
they  clearly  do  not  relish  the  prospect  of  an 
up-or-down  vote  on  Mr.  Nixon's  fate.  What- 
ever they  do,  they're  bound  to  alienate  some 
voters.  But  neither  can  they  look  forward  to 
running  In  November  with  Mr.  Nixon  still  in 
the  White  House  and  stUl  \inder  fire  for 
Watergate.  His  resignation  would  thus  take 
them  off  the  hook  nicely. 

That  said,  however,  we  are  not  over- 
whelmed by  Mr.  Strauss's  praise  for  the  "re- 
markable restraint"  his  fellow  Democrats 
have  shown  In  insisting  that  the  President 
should  not  resign. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  some  Democrats  so 
expressing  themselves  are  indeed  convinced 
that  resignation  would  be  a  decisive  Influ- 
ence on  the  country  and  would  set  a  bad 
precedent.  But  it  is  Just  possible  that  some 
of  the  Democrats  are  motivated  less  by 
statesmanship  than  by  the  same  kind  of  poli- 
tics Mr.  Strauss  assails  the  Republicans  for. 

From  a  strictly  partisan  standpoint,  it  Is 
to  their  advantage  to  see  the  Republicans 
squirm,  to  keep  the  issue  alive,  to  keep  a  be- 
leaguered Richard  Nixon  In  the  White  House, 
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ftnd  to  avoid  giving  0«rald  Ford  a  nuuilng 
•tart  on  1976  by  installing  him  in  the  Presi- 
dency now. 

Well  before  any  Republicans  were  calling 
for  Mr.  Nixon's  resignation,  that  cry  was 
sounded  by  the  Democrats  tbetnselvea — in- 
cluding such  notables  as  House  Democratic 
Leader  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  But  now,  he  says, 
he's  changed  bis  mind.  Forgive  us,  then,  if 
we  view  with  some  skepticism  that  "above 
the  battle"  pose  the  Democrats  are  striking 
M  they  lecture  their  Republican  colleagues. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  CONFERENCE  ACTIONS  ON  HOUSE  AMEND- 
MENTS TO  LEGAL  SERVICES  LEGISLATION— Continuwl 


May  2S,  197J^ 


THE  LEGAL  SERVICES  CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  CAUrOBKIA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Thursday.  May  23,  1974 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
misinformation  has  been  circulate  in 
the  Congress — Including  being  printed  in 
the  CowGRESsioiTAL  RECORD — concemlng 
the  net  effect  of  the  Legal  Services  Con- 
ference Report  on  both  the  original  leg- 
islation Introduced  for  the  administra- 
tion and  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
on  June  21, 1973.  A  great  deal  of  this  mis- 
information is  to  support  the  argument 
that  the  conference  report  "guts"  the 
restrictions  found  in  both  the  original 
administration  legislation  and  in  the 
House-passed  bill. 

I  Insert  in  the  Record  three  charts 
prepared  by  my  staff  that  indicate  that 
such  conclusions  are  essentially  erro- 
neous and  that  in  fact  the  conference  re- 
port largely  still  contains  In  strong  form 
most  of  the  restrictions  in  both  of  the 
other  bills. 

The  insertion  is  simply  made  to  correct 
the  misinformation. 

The  charts  are  as  follows: 

SCHEDULE  OF  CONFERENCE  ACTIONS  ON  HOUSE  AMEND- 
MENTS TO  LEGAL  SERVICES  LEGISLATION 


Anmidnwnt 


Sponsor 


Ptie    RosnH 


1.  S-y«ir  limttation Graoii H5091     - 

2.  Strikts,  boycotts,  etc..    Qui* S094    + 

prahibition;  rioting, 
etc. 

1  Prohibition  on  aid  to    Quie 5096    + 

politicai  portion,  otc 
pumitnttoAcL 

4.  Prahibition  on  aid  to    Quie 50%    •(- 

ballot  measures,  etc 

5.  Dimination  of  contract    Grton 5096    (— ) 

back-up  centers. 

6.  Corporation   pay  cost   Grwn 5102    (_) 

and  fees  when  loses. 

7.  Local  attorney  hiring    Perkins 5112    -)- 

pratorence. 

8.  See.  7  Intro  on  Altor-    Quie 5114    -J- 

neys  professional  ^•- 

3lonsibilities— 
imination. 

9.  Education,  etc.  out  of    Qalt 5114    -(- 

client  qualifications. 

10.  Prohibit    all    ott-fime    Qui* 5115    — 

law  practice. 

11.  Prohibition  on  legisja-    Quie 5115    (— ) 

trve  representation. 

12.  Ofl-time    political    »c-    QiUe SUO    -f 

tivities. 

13.  Funding      prohibition    Quie 5121    -}- 

liniitition:  75  per- 
cent of  firm's  time 
on  public  Interest 
issees. 

14.  Two-third's  of  recip-    Quie 5121    1+) 

lent's  board  most  be 
attorneys. 

15.  Restrict  minors'  repre-    Podell-Robeni_.      5122    ((-»-)) 

sentabon. 

16.  Prohibit  school  desef-    MiziK H512S    -f- 

regatioa  cases. 


Ameadnient 


Sponior 


Pan   l>n«t 


Skmar  Pbovibions  Mou  Rcstucrvb  Tbak 

HOUSX    AND   ADOPTXD   BT    COMTBtntCI 
PSOVIBION  AND  RXTKaxMCX:    (TO  BXNATX  AMXMB.) 

1.  Use  of  political  test  or  qualification  to 

hire  employees  or  make  grants,  1005  (b)(1). 

17.  Eliminate  required  ex-    Green 5127    -f-  ^-  I'lmltAtlons  on  class  action  suits,  appeal^ 

penditure  of  10  per-  and  amicus  activities.  1006  (d)  (6) . 

Sliw'^Jta''"'""!!*'  '•  Ihtentional   Identiflcatlon  of  the  Cor- 

narr  anorney  mat-  poratlon  with  political  activities,  1006(e)  (1). 

IS.  2-yeaf  prohibition  on    White 5129    -t-  *•    Employees    of    Corporation   subject  to 

privala  representa-  Hatch  Act.  1006(e)  (3). 

IS.  A.S".iwtton  amend-    Hogan-                    5129-1-  dLf^tL^,!!nrT^?I^  ro"^  *^*'""*^ 

nent                           FroehJich  client  qualifications,  1007(a)  (2). 

20.  Prohibition   on  selec-    Wi^gonner 5131    -«-  8-  Establish  guidelines  to  avoid  Irlvoloat 

ti«e  aenrica  cases.  appeals,  1007  (a)(7). 

2L  Prohibit  college  deseg-    MM 5132    -  •»'i«»i».  iw<   i»M  «;• 

reution  cases.  

22.  Prohibition  on  use  of    Quie 5132    (-)-)  ^-^^— ^^— _ 

non- Federal  funds. 

23.  ProhiWBon  on  funding    Hays 5133    -  tattoa      nAatmaa      Ttaarn  ^t  r  ■w,r^      •_ 

indigent    Watergate  IiAURA      OASKINS      INSTALLED     AS 

"■  -'sSjS'  —  - -  -  ^^^^^^^SS^  '°- 

"I™,™.-* „  "ON-  OONALD  H.  ERASER 

House  provision 13  or  ICOnrKSOTA 

H^llSTtSn^cto^""::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  1  ™  the  house  op  representatives 

Senate  tendency. I    3  Thursday.  May  23.  1974 

-t— AN  or  substantially  House  provision.  Mr.   PHASER.   Mr.   Speaker.  serenJ 

-  -All  or  substantially  Senate  provisioa  Weeks   ago.   Mrs    Laura  Oftskins  waa  tn 

0 -Compromised  with  inside  symbol  indicating  ten-  Zl,,^    „  .\v^  '  JTiJ^  r^^tT   7^  ™ 

deney.  Stalled  as  the  president  of  the  Minne- 

sota  Social  Service  Association— M8SA. 

ScOTnnji  or  Rxstuctiowb  adoctionai.  to  Mrs.  Oaskins  Is  the  third  woman  and  the 

— ^„T««-  . °'  ^^  Association  in  Its  81 -year  history. 

1    n^             r^JT^Z  The  Twin  Cities  Courier  reported  OT 

min,2?i;r°  or  "^uS^H^  ^^T^  ^JJf^'  J?-f  2«^e  Courier  a^ 

pointments.  Sec.  1003(f) .  ^Ives  Mrs.  Gaskins'  background  and  that 

3.  No  poUUcai  tMt  or  qvaliflcation  to  be  newspaper  story  will  be  reprinted  at  the 

used  In  hiring  or  making  grants,  I006(b)(a).  conclusion   of   my   statement.   I  would 

8.  Freedom  of  Information  Act  to  apply  to  simply  like  to  add  my  congratulations  to 

'^/^r'Vf";,  ^°°^*li:»        .      ,  "lose  Mrs.  Gaskins  has  already  received. 

1006(a)  (1)  (A)  (U).  needs  to  achieve  its  goals. 

6.  Limitation  on  class  action  suits.  appeeUs  "^^  article  follows : 

and  amicua  briefs.  1006(d)  (5) .  [From  the  Twin  Cities  Courier,  Mar.  39. 19741 

6.  FrohlblUon  of   corporation   identlflca-  womaw  WAwn  A,«ir^^-nr.^  T>.n.Tn..~ 
tlon  with  poUtlcal  aotlTlUM.  1006(e)  (l) .  J!                         Association  P«>sid»t 

7.  AppUcatton  of  Hatch  Act  to  Corporation  when  the  81st  Annual  MlnnesoU  Welfare 
employees,  1006(e)  (3).  Conference   meets   In   session  March  81  to 

8.  On  finding  of  harassment  or  abuse  of  April  3  at  Hotel  Radlsson,  presldent-elaet 
process,  corporation  liable  for  Isgal  fees.  Laura  Oaskins  will  be  offlcUlly  installed  In 
lOOe(f).  office. 

9.  Poorest  persons  receive  preference  m  ^rs-  Oaskins  will  be  formally  Introduced  to 
assistance,  1007(a)  (3)  (C) .  the  convention  at  the  closing  conference  ses- 

10.  CJrants  and  contracts  to  ensure  most  slon  on  Wednesday  morning,  April  3,  by  Dr. 
effective  and  economical  delivery  of  legal  Richard  Broeker.  president  of  the  Mlnneaota 
assistance,  1007(a)(8).  Social  Service  Association.  The  Association 

11.  Local  attorney  hiring  preference.  1007  la  sponsoring  the  annual  conference.  She  Is 
'*io*^^_-....^*.  the  third  woman  and  first  black  person  to 
^*  ..«J^^  ^°^w°°  P«"»»*«nt  incitement  aerve  as  president  In  the  Association's  Sl- 
ot litigation  or  oth«r  violations  at  Oanons  or  year  hlsttwy. 

^f»'  ^L\t!JiiV  'r. I-  ♦     ,                     *  "^^  °*^  MSSA  president  has  many  "flrsts" 

tlin ■  I^^^nrJJJll*    •  ^"^  "P"««*»-  to  her  credit,  including  that  of  the  first  black 

^k^vT^(m                         "*'*°*  *  '^^  ^''^^  *°  hold  office  in  the  LoulsvlU. 

14.  Limitation  a^d  regulation  of  teklng  fee-  ^f^'^  Association  of  Social  Workers.  She  was 

generating  cases.  1007(b)  (1)            ^^  *^  »mong  the  first  In  her  field  to  w»k  for 

16.    Prohibition   on   school   desegregation  ■**°P**o'*  »'  *>l»»k  «"»  <>'*'•'•  minority  chll 

cases.  1007(b)  (7).  dren  by  white  families.  Since  then,  traas- 

16.  Prohibition  on  certain  abortion  cases.  ""'^  adoptions  have  become  prevalent  In 
1007(b)(8).  several  states.  Including  Minnesota. 

17.  Prohlbllton  on  selective  service  cases,  ^  supervisor  in  the  Family  Service  DlvlsbHi 
1007(b)  (9) .                                                           '  of   the   Hennepin   Cotinty   Welfare   Depart- 

18.  BaIss  recipient  board  lawyer  member  ^"'^t,  Mrs.  Oaskins  has  continued  to  em- 
requlrement  from  half  to  60%.  1007(c) .  phaslsse  the  Importance  of  high  quality  of  de- 

19.  Remove  requirement  to  spend  at  least  ^^'T  o'  services  to  families  and  children. 
10%  of  funds  on  research,  etc.  activities.  (See  ***'*y  <>'  ber  proposals,  particularly  cen- 
Sec.  7(g)  of  Admin,  bill) .  cemlng  training  of  professional  stalT  to  pro- 

30.  Funds  authorized  to  be  apprr^rlated  ^^*  post-placement  service  to  famlliss 
for  only  three  years,  Sec.  1010(a).  adopting  across  racial  lines,  have  been  rso- 

31.  Limitation  on  use  of  non  •federal  funds,  ognlzed  nationally  by  professional  organlsa- 
1010(c).  tions. 
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lifn.  Oaskins  received  her  BA  degree  In 
education  from  Kentucky  State  College  In 
ytankfort,  and  continued  graduate  work  at 
the  Atlanta  School  of  Social  Work  In  Atlanta, 
Oa.  Further  graduate  courses  were  taken  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota. 

She  is  noted  for  many  outstanding  con- 
tributions in  her  field  where  she  conducts 
workshops,  delivers  lectures  and  serves  In 
niany  official  capacities.  She  has  received  sev- 
eral awards  for  outstanding  civic  organlza- 
Uonal  and  professional  work.  In  addition  to 
her  supervisory  position  In  Hennepin  Coun- 
ty Mrs.  Oaskins  is  a  part-time  Associate  Pro- 
fessor in  the  Oraduate  School  of  Social  Work 
at  the  TTnlverslty  of  Minnesota. 


LAND  USE  PLANNING  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

or  OBSGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1974 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon 
the  House  will  be  considering  H.R.  10294, 
the  Land  Use  Planning  Act  of  1974.  This 
Is  a  very  important  piece  of  legislation 
as  it  provides  States  and  local  govern- 
ments with  a  major  tool  to  help  them 
ocotrol  the  growth  patterns  which  have 
been  in  part  responsible  for  a  depletion 
of  our  Nation's  energy  resources  and  sdso 
for  the  environmental  degradation  of 
much  of  our  land. 

The  Interior  Committee  reported  this 
bill  by  more  than  a  2-to-l  vote,  recom- 
mending passage  after  extensive  hear- 
ings and  very  deliberative  markup,  in- 
dicating their  strong  support  for  this 
bill's  approach  to  land  use  planning. 

Some  people  have  expressed  fears  that 
passage  of  this  piece  of  legislation  will 
mean  a  signiflcant  slowdown  In  develop- 
ment as  the  States  and  local  governments 
set  up  their  planning  processes.  The  in- 
tent of  this  bill  is  to  help  assure  that 
growth  is  handled  In  an  orderly  smd 
planned  manner  and  not  to  put  up  road- 
blocks to  growth.  In  order  to  make  this 
clear  I  plan  to  Introduce  an  amendment 
which  would  express  the  Congress  de- 
sire to  see  States  smd  local  governments 
carry  out  the  processes  of  this  act  in  a 
"fair  and  reasonably  uniform  and  expe- 
ditious manner."  The  amendment  vrtll 
read  as  follows : 

Amendment  to  H.R.  10394,  as  Rxported, 

OrPEBH)  BT  Mm.  DELLENBACK 

Page  37,  following  line  16  add  a  new  sub- 
section (1)   to  read  as  foUows: 

(1)  assure  that  aU  admlntstratlve  proc- 
«»«es,  by  the  State  and  by  local  governments, 
for  the  consideration  of  prop>osals  for  de- 
velopment, shall  be  conducted  and  decisions 
■toaU  be  arrived  at  in  a  fair  and  reasonably 
uniform  and  expeditious  manner,  and  shall 
Include  requirements  to   assure 

(1)  the  establishment  of  rules  of  proce- 
dure and  practice  to  promote  fair  hearings 
»n<l  the  disclosure  of  the  precise  reasons 
for  decisions  based  on  the  record  made  only 
St  such  hearings  or  upon  other  public 
records, 

(2)  the  maintenance  of  records  sufficient 
te  provide  complete  public  information  on 
tte  policies  and  procedures  governing  land 
use  development,  and 
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(3)  the  establishment  of  a  system  designed 
to 

(A)  avoid,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasi- 
ble, multiple  or  duplicative  hearings  by, 
and/or  multiple  or  duplicative  permits  from, 
state  and  local  agencies  on  a  single  proposal 
for  developments; 

(B)  assure  that  deadlines  imposed  by  such 
agencies  for  the  preparation  and  submission 
of  permit  applications  and  related  materials 
are  reasonable;  and 

(C)  assure  that  decisions  are  rendered  by 
such  agencies  as  promptly  as  possible  con- 
sistent with  an  adequate  review  of  the 
record. 


AIR  POLLUTION— A  FORM  OP  MASS 
MURDER 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or   ENOIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23.  1974 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
years,  millions  of  people  living  in  urban 
areas  have  suffered  and  continue  to  suf- 
fer from  flagrant  and  inexcusable  pol- 
luted air  which  pours  out  of  the  ava- 
lanche of  indstrial  smoke  stacks  and 
fumes  exhaust  outlets. 

It  is  Indeed  unfortimate  that  Federal, 
State,  £uad  municipal  governments  re- 
fuse to  take  effective  action  to  protect 
the  health  of  70  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  this  Nation  Uving  in  urban  areas 
from  this  scourge  of  poisonous  air  which 
they  daily  breathe  into  their  lungs  and 
bloodstreams.  Our  Federal  Government 
can  spend  billions  of  dollars  to  explore 
space,  visit  ihe  moon,  and  so  forth,  but 
it  is  almost  Impossible  to  get  the  same 
concentration  on  protecting  the  health 
of  approximately  three-quarters  of  the 
population  of  this  coimtry. 

Representing  the  Calumet  region  of 
Indiana  for  32  years  in  Congress,  I  have 
at  times  held  high  hopes  that  public 
opinion  and  the  exposing  of  this  terrible 
condition  by  the  news  media — press, 
radio,  and  television — would  stimulate 
our  Federal  and  State  Governments  to 
£Lfflrmative  action  toward  making  a  real 
project  out  of  cleaning  the  air  and  pre- 
serving the  health  of  many  millions  of 
our  citizens. 

I  fully  realize  that  out  in  the  Middle 
and  Par  West,  and  in  some  of  the  rural 
areas  of  our  Nation,  this  situation  of 
contaminated  air  and  water  is  not  nearly 
as  catastrophic  as  in  our  urban  areas. 

Mnnbers  of  Congress  from  urban 
areas  have  cooperated  on  legislation  to 
help  the  rural  areas,  not  only  on  agri- 
cultural production  and  farm  subsidies. 
For  some  reason,  it  is  difficult  to  get 
the  Members  from  rural  areas  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  millions  in  our  cities  in 
the  flght  to  preserve  the  health  of  all 
segments  of  our  population. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  Incorporate 
with  my  remarks  a  letter  which  I  re- 
ceived this  morning  from  Harry  P.  Gar- 
rard of  Griffith,  Ind.,  a  city  located  in  the 
great  industrial  Calumet  region  of  In- 
diana. I  and  other  Congressmen  from 
urban  cities  have  received  thousands  of 
similar  letters  over  the  years. 

The  letter  follows: 
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OSIFFIN,  iND., 

May  20,  1974. 
Hon.  Rat  Madden, 

VS.  House  of  Representatives,  Committee  on 
Rules,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Rat:  A  few  short  years  ago  I  wrote 
you  asking  for  assistance  in  helping  to  clear 
up  our  water  and  air  poUution  problems  with 
American  Chemical  Service.  With  your  de- 
voted concern  over  this  matter  the  problem 
was  corrected.  Many,  many  Griffith  residents 
were  so  appreciative  of  your  help.  I  made 
public  your  many  letters  to  me  along  with 
your  letters  to  the  American  Chemical  Serv- 
ice and  the  State  Pollution  Board. 

Now  we  in  Griffith  (along  with  MerrlUvllle. 
Highland,  Ross  Township  and  Gary,  of 
course)  are  faced  with  another  Pollution 
Problem  far  worse  than  the  one  mentioned 
above. 

This  Is  the  Air  Pollution  from  the  local 
steel  mills. 

I  have  lived  at  this  same  residence  for  34 
years,  so  I  know  from  which  I  speak.  In  most 
of  these  34  years  we  were  never  bothered 
with  the  steel  mlU  poUii^on.  It  has  only 
been  in  the  last  five  years  or  so  that  this 
situation  has  become  unbearable 

Whenever  a  north  or  northeast  wind  pre- 
vails we  are  zonked  in  with  smog  so  dense 
It  looks  like  fog.  At  times  this  covers  all 
the  communities.  When  approaching  this 
area  from  the  south  on  1-66  or  1-67  in  Il- 
linois, one  can  see  this  smog  line  100  miles 
away  leading  them  to  believe  we  are  having 
a  dust  storm. 

This  condition  causes  residents  to  close 
their  homes  and  keep  air  conditioners  run- 
ning when  the  outside  temperatures  are  not 
warm  enough  to  warrant  air  conditioning. 
Needless  to  say.  this  does  not  help  the  Energy 
Crisis. 

I  am  sure  many  complaints  have  been 
registered  about  this  situation.  I  have  ne- 
glected to  complain  because  I  knew  the  Gov- 
ernment was  working  on  the  probleaa.  But 
the  situation  continues  to  get  worse. 

One  question  keeps  popping  up  in  my 
mind.  Why — when  people.  Industries  and  the 
Government  had  very  few.  If  any,  thoughts 
of  anti-poUuUon  did  we  not  have  this  Uense 
choking  smog?  And  now  with  all  concerned, 
with  new  modem  mills  replacing  outd^ii^ed 
ones  and  with  all  the  modem  anti -pollution 
systems  that  are  said  to  have  been  installed, 
are  we  getting  so  much  smog?  I  cannot  seem 
to  arrive  at  an  answer  to  this 

This  situation  affects  many  thousands  of 
people  with  heart  and  lung  conditions  and  Is 
especially  hard  on  elderly  people.  It  will  also 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  health  of  all 
the  yoimg  growing  up  in  this  area. 

This  complaint  will  be  brought  before  o\ir 
Town  Government  also. 

Please    give    our   region   your   help. 

Congratulations   to   you   on   your   recent 
Primary  Nomination.  As  usual,  since  I  started 
voting  in  1934,  I  support  you,  along  with  10 
members  of  my  family. 
Very  sincerely, 

Haxbt  p.  Oabxakd 


REPRESENTATIVE  JACK  KEMP  SA- 
LUTES, VFW  PVT.  LEONARD  POST, 
JR..  POST  NO.  3251,  OF  CH£EKTOW- 
AGA,  N.Y. 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  NEW  tobk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  west- 
em  New  York  are  particularly  proud  of 
VFW  Pvt.  Leonard  Post,  Jr.,  Post  No. 
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6251,  of  Cheektowaga,  N.Y.  The  post  has 
been  recognized  as  the  No.  1  New  York 
State  VFW  post  in  the  category  of  com- 
munity service,  and  last  year  finished 
ninth  In  national  competition. 

This  year,  imder  the  able  leadership  of 
Comdr.  John  Sienickl,  Pvt.  Leonard 
Post,  Post  No.  6251,  Is  actively  on  its  way 
to  becoming  the  No.  1  VFW  post  in  com- 
munity service  in  the  Nation.  The  post 
over  the  years  has  contributed  to  many 
fine  charitable  causes,  and  its  members 
imselflshly  give  of  their  time  to  partici- 
pate in  patriotic,  civic,  and  community 
affairs.  The  post's  "Care  Program"  en- 
tertains the  retarded,  the  mentally  111, 
the  homeless  and  the  aged,  and  has 
helped  residents  at  institutions  such  as 
the  Buffalo  State  Hospital,  West  Seneca 
State  School  for  the  Retarded,  the  Erie 
County  Home,  and  Infirmary,  the  Erie 
County  Rehabilitation  Center,  St.  An- 
thony's Home,  and  the  United  Church 
>Homes  for  the  Aged. 

The  post,  which  was  organized  In  1946 
has  grown  from  32  members  to  more 
than  1,030  members,  each  of  whom  Is 
deeply  committed  to  public  service  and 
commimity  participation.  The  continu- 
ing efforts  of  Pvt.  Leonard  Post  VFW 
Post  of  Cheektowaga  are  appreciated  by 
all  western  New  Yorkers. 

I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
coUeagues  just  some  of  the  accomplish- 
ments and  initiatives  undertaken  by  the 
post.  On  behalf  of  all  of  western  New 
York,  I  commend  the  post  for  their  con- 
tributions to  the  community  and  thus 
the  country,  and  wish  them  well  in  this 
year's  competition. 


"MISSION  IMPOSSIBLE" 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CAUVOR^nA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  23.  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  colleagues  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  In  the  course  of  their  current 
investigation,  seem  to  be  discovering 
more  and  more  incredible  conversations 
almost  every  day  now  as  they  listen  to 
the  famous  tapes.  It  Is  almost  mind-bog- 
gling, when  one  considers  the  fact  that 
they  are  listening  only  to  the  tapes  which 
Mr.  Nixon  has  seen  fit  to  release,  to  Imag- 
ine what  must  be  on  thfe  tapes  which 
he  apparently  Is  unwilling  to  give  up  un- 
der any  circumstances. 

While  contemplating  this  situation 
during  a  recent  plane  trip  from  my  dis- 
trict in  California  to  Washington,  a 
scenario  came  into  my  mind — perhaps 
some  of  our  colleagues  may  find  it  of  in- 
terest. 

We  now  go  to  an  undisclosed  location, 
where  a  group  of  men  are  listening  to  a 
tape  recording.  The  time  is  late  spring  of 
1972: 

The  photograph  you  are  looking  at  shows 
Larry  03rlen,  leader  of  the  forcee  seeking  to 
overthrow  the  occupant  of  the  office  of  the 
Presidency  and  to  radically  change  our  form 
of  government  by  electing  a  different  Presi- 
dent. O'Brien  operates  from  a  secret  head- 
quarters deep  within  the  bowels  of  the  Wa- 
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tergate  Hotel,  shown  In  the  next  photograph. 
W©  have  Just  learned  that  O'Brien  has  ac- 
quired a  secret  weapon,  which  we  suspect  Is 
a  powerful  new  political  missUe,  which  he 
will  release  at  the  most  opportune  time.  If 
he  succeeds  In  launching  this  missile  the  of- 
fice of  the  Presidency  wlU  be  destroyed. 

Your  mission,  should  you  decide  to  accept 
It,  U  to  penetrate  the  Watergate  Headquar- 
ters, locate  the  secret  weapon,  and  remove 
or  destroy  It. 

Should  you,  or  any  of  your  Oroup  Of 
Plumbers,  be  captxired  or  Indicted,  the  Presi- 
dent will,  of  course,  disavow  any  knowledge  of 
your  action.  This  tape  wUl  self-destruct  In 
five  seconds;  and  any  other  tapes  relating  to 
this  matter  will  be  erased  by  a  demonic  in- 
fluence, or  disappear  Into  thin  air.  if  threat- 
ened with  subpoena. 
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WA8HINOTON  SPOTLIGHT 


HON.  EDWIN  D.  ESHLEMAN 


or   PKNNSTLVANIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1974 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wUl 

shortly  be  sending  my  constituents  a 
newsletter.  I  am  including  the  contents 
of  that  newsletter  In  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Washtnoton-  Spotlight 

(By  EO  ESHLKMAN) 
IMFOTTNDMXlfT  ICTTH 

Impoundment  of  legislatively  approved 
spending  is  a  means  that  Presidents  have  used 
to  keep  irresponsible  expenditures  under  con- 
trol ever  since  Jefferson's  administration. 
However,  to  hear  and  see  news  media  ac- 
counts over  the  last  couple  of  years,  you 
would  think  that  it's  only  recently  that  this 
power  has  been  "abused." 

Abused?  Some  statistics  prepared  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  on  the  impoimdment 
policies  of  tlie  last  three  Presidents  give 
cause  for  question. 

In  terms  of  the  percentage  of  money  im- 
pounded out  pf  the  total  amount  of  money 
spent,  the  present  administration  has  never 
gone  beyond  5.8%.  In  other  words,  in  any 
one  budget,  this  administration  has  never 
Impounded  more  than  6.8%  of  the  total 
money  it  spent. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Kennedy  admlnls- 
teatlon  Impoimded  7.5%  of  its  outlays  in 
1961  and  6.1%  in  1962. 

The  Johnson  administration  reached  6.6% 
In  1966  and  6.7%  in  1967. 

If  Impoundment  is  unsound  poUcy,  as 
many  congressmen  are  now  saying,  their 
shouting  should  have  started  at  least  12 
years  ago. 

PBOTXCnWG  PBIVACT 

There  is  some  movement  xmderway  in  Con- 
gress to  assure  the  privacy  of  personal  files 
Vid  information  from  government  snoop>er8. 
Action  in  this  area  wlU  not  come  any  too 
soon  because  the  problem  of  being  watched 
by  "Big  Brother"  may  not  be  so  far  away. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  Federal 
Oovemment  now  has  the  capacity  to  eecuiw 
about  twenty  pages  on  any  American  sim- 
ply by  feeding  his  or  her  Social  Security 
number  Into  its  computers. 

In  a  land  that  stresses  individual  liberty, 
that  kind  of  potential  for  using  technology 
to  Intrude  on  the  private  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  disturbing  to  say  the  least.  Con- 
gress does  seem  to  be  starting  to  take  stock 
of  the  situation,  and  we  can  only  hope  that 
legislative  action  to  protect  each  of  us  will 
not  be  too  little  too  late. 

FOOD   8TAMP-KOC 

In  1961  when  the  food  stamp  program  got 
underway.  50,000  people  received  stamps.  In 


fiscal  1975,  15.8  million  wUl  be  recelvine 
stamps  valued  at  $7.2  biUlon.  And,  not  only 
do  we  pay  for  that  expansion  with  more  tax 
dollars,  but  officials  say  that  the  stamps 
by  adding  to  the  demand  for  food,  may  also 
Increase  food  prices.  But  whafs  to  be  ex- 
pected  when  Congress  makes  the  program 
liberal  enough  to  extend  beyond  Just  th« 
deserving  needy  and  reach  strikers  and  stu- 
dents as  well? 

RADIO    REPORT 

While  my  weekly  series  of  radio  reports  gets 
pretty  wide  play  In  the  16th  district,  I  don't 
know  how  many  of  you  get  a  chance  to  listen 
In.  In  these  reports  I  generally  discuss  iasuet 
of  current  national  concern  on  Items  that  are 
of  Immediate  Interest  in  Congress. 

Several  radio  stations  carry  the  series  and 
I  thought  you  might  bo  Interested  in  the 
broadcast  times. 

WDAC    (Lancaster)    12:30   pm  Saturdays 

WOSA  (Ephrata)  11:06  am  Saturdays.- 

WCOJ  (CoatesvlUe)  6:25  pm  Saturdays. 

WLAN  (Lancaster)  on  regular  news  re- 
ports. 

WHEX  (Columbia)  Sundays  between  7:30 
&  8:15  pm. 

WPtX:  (Elizabeth town)  12:26  pm  Sua- 
days. 

WAHT  (Lebanon)  9:35  am  Saturdays. 

WOAL  (Lancaster)  on  regular  news  re- 
ports. 

BUDGET   nrrSBEST 

Just  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  national 
debt  will  cost  the  taxpayer  $26.9  bUllon  this 
year.  That's  $50,000  a  minute,  60  minutes 
an  hour,  24  hours  a  day,  366  days  a  year. 

And  Just  m  case,  with  aU  of  the  talk  about 
spending  billions  of  dollars,  you  don't  have 
any  concept  what  a  biUion  really  Is,  I  ran 
across  this  description  the  other  day:  If  you 
take  thousand  dollar  bills  and  stack  them  on 
top  of  one  another  as  high  as  the  Washing- 
ton  Monument,  that  would  be  about  one  bil- 
Hon  dollars. 

Maybe  we  ought  to  have  every  Congress- 
man go  to  the  ^ottom  of  the  Washington 
Monimient  and  look  up  before  voting  on  any 
Federal  budget  item. 

RATINGS  Rip-orr 
It  has  been  becoming  more  and  more  pop* 
ular  for  various  groups  to  issue  ratings  of 
congressmen  on  how  they  voted  on  specUte 
Issues  or  along  Ideological  Unes.  For  example, 
there  are  ratings  to  measure  each  member  of 
congress  as  a  conservative,  a  liberal,  an  envi- 
ronmentalist,  a  national  security  supporter, 
and  the  list  goes  on  and  on. 

Most  all  groups  that  Issue  theae  ratingi 
label  themselves  non-partisan,  and,  in  fact, 
most  of  those  organizations  with  long-stand- 
ing reputations  for  issuing  legislation  score- 
cards  have  done  so  without  any  partisan 
goal.  But  as  these  voting  records  have  be- 
come more  popular,  distorted  data  is  begin- 
ning to  emerge  that  is  aimed  at  making 
political  points. 

One  group,  for  example,  has  been  criticis- 
ing members  for  "antl-envlronment"  votes 
based  on  their  score-card,  but  that  score- 
card  Included  things  like  a  vote  against  fed- 
eral aid  for  abortions  as  antl-envlronment. 
In  other  words,  Just  because  some  rating 
■hows  a  congressman  has  voted  right  or 
wrong  does  not  mean  that  the  rating  has  not 
twisted  voting  information  to  arrive  at  a  pre- 
determined political  position.  The  funds  for 
the  rating  may  have  come  from  organised 
labor,  or  a  special  interest  group  that  Is  more 
Interested  in  partisanship  than  public  infor- 
mation. 

AUTO   COST 

According  to  a  report  done  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  It  costs  13.6  oenti 
to  operate  a  full-size  car,  10.8  cents  to  oper- 
ate a  compact,  and  9.4  cents  for  a  subcom- 
pact.  Those  expenses  are  based  on  suburban- 
type  driving  and  Include  items  such  as  de- 
preciation, maintenance,  parts,  gas  and  oQ 
(excluding  tax),  parking  fees.  Insurance  and 
taxes. 
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SoMX  Thimos  I've  Bekk  Sating 

ABOX7T    TAX    RXrORM 

■1  could  support  a  $6  billion  tax  cut  if  it  Is 
accompanied  by  a  responsible  $5  bUlion  cut 
In  Federal  spending.  I  could  support  a  $10  bU- 
lion tax  cut  if  it  is  accompanied  by  a  reepon- 
sible  $10  billion  spending  cut.  And  untU 
aapeone  is  willing  to  show  me  that  they're 
serious  enough  about  this  business  to  come 
up  with  that  kind  of  proposal,  I'm  going  to 
have  to  guess  they're  playing  poUtlcs." — 
Radio  broadcast — April  27,  1974. 

ABOUT  IMPEACHMENT 

"The  Constitution  provides  that  the  Hoxise 
of  Representatives  sits  basically  as  a  grand 
Jury  in  an  impeachment  proceeding.  As  we 
all  know,  any  grand  Juror  or  petit  Juror  under 
our  Judicial  system  who  already  had  come  to 
a  conclusion  as  to  the  guilt  or  Innocence  of 
a  defendant  would  be  disqualified  Immedi- 
ately. I  Intend  to  preserve  my  vote." — Letter 
to  a  constituent — May  14,  1974. 

ABOUT  JUSTICE 

"The  Mltchell-Stans  verdict  shows  that  in- 
dictment does  not  necessarily  mean  guilt.  It 
shows  that  all  of  the  adverse  publicity  in  the 
world  may  not  add  up  to  a  strong  legal  case 
in  the  courtroom.  And  it  shows  that  no  final 
judgments  can  be  made  until  all  of  the  facts 
are  in  and  have  been  examined  and  cross- 
examined." — Newspaper  column — May  8, 
1974. 

ABOUT  INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMICS 

"A  longer  range  prospect  with  regard  to 
Europe  was  the  one  hinted  at  by  the  Presi- 
dent. If  these  nations  are  going  to  be  our 
competitors — friendly  competitors,  but  com- 
petitors nevertheless — then  we  must  teJce 
steps  to  protect  our  own  treasures  as  best  as 
we  can." — Badlo  broadcast — March  23,  1974. 

ABOUT  GASOLINE  SHORTAGES 

"Oxir  national  gasoline  problem  is  not  over. 
We  remain  too  dependent  on  foreign  oil.  Do- 
mestic energy  production  is  not  growing  fast 
enough.  Our  refinery  capacity  is  still  short 
and  new  construction  is  progressing  slowly. 
But  everything  does  look  better  than  most  of 
us  could  have  imagined  a  few  short  weeks 
ago,  and  In  this  era  of  too  much  bad  news, 
partially  solving  a  problem  is  Indeed  a  wel- 
come break." — Newspaper  column — April  10, 
1974. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF 
JAMES  G.  O'HARA 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1974 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  find- 
in*  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  substantially  imder- 
pald  his  Federal  Income  taxes  for  certain 
years  during  his  Presidency,  following 
the  revelation  that  he  has  paid  no  State 
income  taxes  on  his  income,  has  renewed 
the  interest  of  many  citizens  in  the 
sources  and  amounts  of  income  received 
by  elected  public  officials  and  in  the 
amounts  of  tax  paid  by  them  to  State 
and  Federal  Governments. 

I  believe  that  information  of  this  sort 
ought  to  be  available  to  constituents  con- 
cerned about  the  welfare  of  their  coun- 
try and  the  integrity  of  their  Govem- 
naent.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my 
totentlon  at  this  time  to  make  public 
uuormatlon  with  respect  to  my  income 
ourlng  1973  and  taxes  paid  by  me  to  the 
**aeral  Government  and  to  State  and 
local  governments. 
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My  principal  source  of  income  during 
1973  was  my  congressional  salary  of 
$42,500.  In  addition,  I  received  interest 
income  of  $539.29;  net  rents  on  real  es- 
tate held  by  myself  and  my  wife  of 
$920.04;  and  income  from  speaking  fees 
of  $5,800.  I  received  no  income  whatso- 
ever from  any  law  practice  or  associa- 
tion. 

After  adjustments  arising  out  of  busi- 
ness-related office  and  travel  expenses, 
and  allowances,  my  adjusted  gross  in- 
come was  $48,035.  My  taxable  Income, 
after  exemptions  for  myself,  my  wife, 
and  our  seven  children,  and  itemized  de- 
ductions of  medical  expanses,  State  and 
local  taxes,  interest  expense,  charitable 
contributions,  et  cetera,  amounted  to 
$32,754.54.  Mrs.  O'Hara  and  I  paid  a 
Federal  income  tax  of  $9,502.77  and  a 
Michigan  State  Income  tax  of  $1,260.82 
on  1973  income. 

In  addition,  my  wife  and  I  paid  real 
estate  taxes  In  the  amount  of  $1,965.73. 
We  also  paid,  of  course,  the  usual  sales 
and  excise  taxes  to  which  all  of  us  are 
subject. 


IMMUNITY— A  TWO-EDGED  SWORD 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

or   NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23,  1974 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
introduced  legislation  to  amend  the  Or- 
ganized Crime  Control  Act  of  1970  to 
mandate  that  Federal  prosecutors'  re- 
quest for  immunity  for  a  prosecutorial 
witness  shall  be  deemed  Improper  where 
evidentiary  material  does  not  indicate  at 
least  a  minimum  credlblli^  of  such  a 
witness. 

I  supported  the  passage  of  the  Orga- 
nized Crime  Control  Act,  which  was  de- 
veloped as  part  of  the  administration's 
effort  to  control  organized  crime  and 
was  aimed  at  the  drug  pusher,  the  crim- 
inal imderworld,  and  the  violence-prone, 
radical  elements  within  our  society. 

Unfortimately,  it  is  becoming  Increas- 
ingly evident  that  the  hberalized  use  of 
immunity  granted  imder  that  act  is  be- 
ing used  in  ways  never  contemplated  by 
Congress  at  the  time  of  the  enactment 
of  the  original  legislation. 

It  now  seems  clear  that  overzealoiu 
prosecutors  are  using  that  liberalized 
statute  against  political  dissenters,  ele- 
ments within  the  organized  labor  move- 
ment, and  other  Individuals. 

For  example,  it  has  lately  come  to 
my  attention  that  four  union  officials  of 
a  small  furrier's  union  in  my  State  were 
convicted  recently,  largely  on  the 
strength  of  testimony  by  a  chief  Govern- 
ment witness  who,  although  admitting 
to  criminal  acts,  received  Immunity  and 
got  off  free. 

It  is  also  my  Information  that  new 
evidence  in  this  case,  previously  over- 
looked by  the  prosecution,  now  indicates 
this  witness  may  never  have  passed  on 
alleged  payoffs  to  the  men  he  accused, 
but  pocketed  the  money  himself,  and 
then  falsely  accused  the  defendtmts  to 
cover  his  tracks. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  this  tighter  con- 
trol over  the  granting  of  immunity  is 
necessary  to  insure  that  no  one,  wheth- 
er he  be  a  Member  of  Congress  or  a  pri- 
vate citizen,  can  be  subject  to  the  unfair 
abuse  of  the  present  immunity  statute. 


SETTLEMENT  REFORM  OR 
RETREAT? 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATTVBS 
Thursday.  May  23,  1974 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
gratifying  to  learn  that  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  agrees  with  me  on 
the  need  for  reform  of  real  estate  settle- 
ment procedures. 

We  both  feel  that  the  homeselling  and 
homebuying  public  is  being  needlessly 
victimized  by  obsolete  and  inequitable 
requirements,  fees  and  commissions  that 
those  who  sell  and  buy  homes  are  made 
to  endure  in  the  name  of  tradition.  If 
not  profit. 

As  I  do.  Chief  Justice  Burger  thinks 
that  the  time  is  long  overdue  for  over- 
hauling the  requirements  of  real  estate 
settlement  transactions  in  the  name  of 
equity  and  fairness  to  the  consumers  of 
the  Nation. 

His  remarks  on  this  sub.lect,  made  last 
Tuesday,  May  21,  in  a  welcoming  address 
at  the  opening  session  of  the  American 
Law  Institute  in  Washington,  DiC.,  come 
at  an  opportune  time.  Within  the  next 
several  weeks,  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rencyv^ommittee  is  expected  to  consider 
real  estate-settement  reform  legislation. 
Whether  the  outcome  will  constitute  re- 
form or  retreat  remains  to  be  seen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  battle  over  settle- 
ment reform  in  the  House  is  represented 
by  two  bills,  H.R.  12066,  which  I  have 
introduced,  and  H.R.  9989,  Introduced  by 
Congressman  Stephens  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Stephens  has  unhesitatingly  labeled  his 
bill  as  reform  legislation,  but  it.  In  fact, 
is  a  giant  step  backward  for  the  home- 
buying  public. 

Par  from  providing  a  method  to  reg- 
ulate or  otherwise  reduce  the  high  cost 
of  real  estate  settlement  transactions, 
the  Stephens  bill  is  a  disguised  effort  to 
eliminate  this  prospect  and  keep  home- 
sellers  and  homebuyers  behind  the 
elghtball  manipulated  by  real  estate 
lawyers,  real  estate  brokers,  title  insur- 
ance companies,  lenders  and  others  In- 
volved in  residential  property  transac- 
tions. 

It  would  do  this  through  a  provision 
that  would  eliminate  the  existing  au- 
thority given  in  the  Emergency  Home 
Finance  Act  of  1970  to  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
regulate  real  estate  settement  fees  and 
charges  In  transactions  Involving  FHA- 
insured  and  VA-guaranteed  mortgage 
loans. 

It  is  true  that  HUD  has  as  yet  not 
exercised  this  authority,  but  existence 
of  this  authority  nevertheless  has  begim 
to  produce  benefits  for  the  homebuying 
public. 
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In  effect,  real  estate  developers,  law- 
yers, residential  mortgage  lenders,  title 
insurance  companies  and  others  have 
been  placed  on  notice  that  settlement 
transactions  for  federally  insiired  and 
giiaranteed  residential  mortgages,  one- 
third  of  all  real  estate  transactions,  could 
be  regulated  by  a  simple  administrative 
decision  to  do  so.  This  fact,  when  added 
to  the  growing  awareness  of  dishonest,  to 
say  nothing  of  inequitable  settlement 
charges  and  fees  homebuyers  and  sellers 
are  forced  to  pay,  has  prompted  signifi- 
cant action  by  a  growing  number  of  State 
legislatures. 

Settlement  reform  measures  have  been 
approved  by  the  Legislatures  of  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Mary- 
land, and  North  Carolina  during  sessions 
held  this  year.  Similar  measures  are  being 
considered  by  the  legislatures  and  by  bar 
associations  in  a  number  of  other  States. 
The  Stephens  bill,  far  from  achieving 
reform,  would  eliminate  HDD's  regula- 
tory authority — the  main  item  that  is 
now  motivating  State  action.  To  say  the 
least,  this  is  an  ironic  situation  inasmuch 
as  Mr.  Stzphzns  has  often,  almost  habit- 
ually, said  over  the  past  2  years  that  set- 
tlement reform^is  a  subject  best  left  to 
the  States.  What  he  really  mesms  is  that 
settlement  reform  is  a  subject  best  left 
alone — by  everybody. 

Mr.  Sp^^cer,  the  essential  difference 
between  Mr.  Stiphxns'  bill  and  the  one  I 
have  introduced  is  that  in  my  meastire, 
the  authority  which  has  been  granted  to 
HUD  to  regulate  FHA  and  VA  residential 
real  estate  mortgage  loan  transactions 
would  be  extended  to  cover  virtually  aU 
borne  purchase  transactions,  conven- 
tional as  weU  as  those  which  are  fed- 
erally insured  and  guaranteed.  It  is  the 
reverse  of  the  Stiphens'  bill.  It  is  de- 
signed to  extend  consumer  protection 
provisions  to  at  least  95  percent  of  all 
residential  real  estate  transactions. 

However,  I  am  not  now  asking  that  the 
measure  which  I  have  introduced  be 
adopted  at  this  time.  I  am  con^ced  that 
the  wisest  course  to  follow  Is  to  give  the 
States  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
achieve  real  estate  settlement  reform.  In 
this  sense  I  am  in  agreement  with  those 
who  advocate  State's  rights  regarding 
this  subject.  At  an  appropriate  time  dur- 
ing the  next  year  or  two  the  Banking  and 
Ciirrency  Committee  can  evaluate  State 
action  and  determine  what  if  any  addi- 
tional Federal  legislation  is  needed. 

Certainly  the  Congress  has  on  innu- 
merable occasions  found  it  easy  to  adopt 
a  wait-and-see  approach  on  many  is- 
sues. Unlike  some  other  Instances,  I  am 
convinced  that  It  is  imperative  to  do  so 
now. 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
the  portion  of  Chief  Jiostlce  Burger's  re- 
marks concerning  real  estate  settlement 
reform  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 
ExcKRFTs  Pbok  CHizr  Jusncx  Bttwux's 

RncASKS 
Another  Important  area  of  law  that  sooner 
or  later  touches  the  lives  of  almost  every 
American  Is  the  purchase  of  a  home.  One  >•»" 
hardly  Imagine  an  American  who  does  not 
wish  to  own  hla  own  home.  With  our  tradl- 
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tlon  of  upward  mobility  a  family  may  repeat 
this  process  several  times.  The  Commission 
on  Uniform  State  Laws  has  been  at  work  on 
a  Land  Transaction  Code  that  would  event- 
uaUy  cover  many  of  the  complex  procedures 
that  are  now  Involved  In  the  purchase  of  a 
home. 

When  I  began  to  practice  law  the  newest 
associate  In  the  firm  was  assigned  the  task  of 
examining  titles  and  closing  real  estate  pur- 
chases, and  he  continued  In  that  role  untU 
another  new  man  came  along.  In  that  ap- 
prenticeship I  examined  many  hundreds  of 
land  titles  and  closed  an  almost  equal  num- 
ber of  purchase  and  financing  transactions. 
The  coat  at  that  time  ranged  from  $16  to  $30 
for  the  purchase  of  the  typical  family  home. 
There  Is  a  growing  practice  of  using  title  In- 
surance either  as  a  substitute  for  or  In  addi- 
tion to  the  lawyer's  title  opinion.  Today  we 
know  that  In  many  states  the  Incidental 
ooets  of  acquiring  a  new  home,  even  In  the 
•40,000  category,  can  run  Into  a  very  large 
sum.  We  know  that,  In  common  with  others, 
the  operating  costs  of  lawyers  have  skyrock- 
eted In  recent  years,  but  the  very  cost  of  the 
procedure  today  dictates  that  we  examine  the 
whole  business  closely. 

The  point  I  seek  to  make  Is  that  the  basic 
system  of  real  estate  titles  and  transfers  and 
the  related  matters  concerning  financing  and 
purchase  of  homes  cries  out  for  reexamina- 
tion and  simplification.  In  a  country  that 
transfers  not  only  expensive  automobUes  but 
multl-mllllon  dollar  alrplanee  with  a  few 
relatively  simple  pieces  of  paper  covering 
liens  and  all,  I  believe  If  American  lawyers 
will  put  their  Ingenuity  and  Inventiveness  to 
work  on  this  subject  they  wUl  be  able  to 
devise  simpler  methods  than  we  now  have. 

I  suggest  that  It  Is  a  very  high  priority  in 
terms  of  the  public  obligations  of  our  pro- 
fession to  press  for  a  comprehensive  reexam- 
ination of  the  entire  process  of  land  titles 
and  transfers,  title  Insiu'ance,  the  financing 
of  real  estate  transactions,  closing  procedures 
and,  of  coiirae,  the  cost  of  aU  these  steps. 
They  are  unduly  complex  and  therefore  un- 
duly expensive  today.  Here,  again,  the  oo«t 
standard  should  be  the  reasonable  value  of 
the  services  based  on  the  time  required  and 
the  degree  of  reeponslblllty  Involved. 
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"MR.  MAC" 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

or  xaxTijUfD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ENTATIVE8 

Thursday,  May  23.  1974 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  Sat- 
urday, June  1,  the  city  of  Havre  de  Grace. 
Md.,  will  honor  a  very  special  citizen,  a 
man  known  to  everyone  there  as  "Mr. 
Mac." 

Walter  McLhlnney  is  a  lifelong  resi- 
dent of  Havre  de  Grace,  having  been 
bom  there  on  March  5,  1897.  Following 
service  in  the  U.S.  Army  during  World 
War  I,  he  established  McLhlnney 's  News 
Depot,  which  has  now  been  a  feature  of 
everyday  life  in  the  city  for  more  than 
51  years. 

Mr.  Mac  and  his  wife,  Agnes,  have 
been  married  for  50  years,  and  they  have 
a  daughter  and  two  sons  who  live  in 
Havre  de  Grace.  He  is  the  oldest  living 
life  member  of  the  Havre  de  Grace 
Knights  of  Columbus  Coimcil  No.  2002, 


having  held   membership  for  over  so 
years. 

Mr.  Mac's  long  history  of  dedication 
to  commimlty  service  Is  particularly  im. 
presslve.  For  24  years,  he  served  in  the 
Havre  de  Grace  city  government,  as  a 
city  councilman  for  16  years,  and  as 
mayor  for  8  years.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Hartford  County  Liquor  Control 
Board  until  he  was  elected  mayor  of  the 
city  in  1951.  ^ 

For  28  years,  Walter  McLhiimey  was 
an  active  volunteer  fireman  in  the  Sus- 
quehanna  Hose  Company,  and  served 
the  last  9  years  as  assistant  fire  chief. 

Men  like  Mr.  Mac  are  the  staff  of  which 
the  greatness  of  America  is  made,  and 
I  take  great  pleasiu-e  in  joining  the  clti- 
zens  of  HavTC  de  Grace  in  expressing 
appreciation  and  affection  for  one  who 
has  contributed  so  much  of  his  life  for 
the  benefit  of  his  fellow  citizens  and 
his  community. 
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SURVEY  FINDS  BEEP  PRICES  STIU. 
LOWER 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  of  shortages,  it  is  always  comfort- 
ing to  hesLT  of  the  price  of  anything  go- 
ing down.  Beef  is  one  item  where  the 
price  is  dropping  and  the  reason  Is  that 
supplies  of  beef  are  good  and  production 
is  running  ahead  of  last  year.  As  the 
wholesale  price  dropped,  the  American 
Cattlemen's  Association  checked  to  see 
If  the  retail  prices  had  begim  to  fall  and 
they  have.  This  is  reassuring  news  to  aO 
that  our  free  enterprise  system  can  and 
does  work  when  the  Federal  Government 
stays  out  of  the  picture.  The  article  from 
the  Washington  Star-News  of  May  22. 
1974,  follows: 

SUBVZT     PIKDS     BkXF     PbICKS     STIU. 

Lown 

Members  of  the  American  Cattlemen's  As- 
sociation (ANCA)  are  not  faring  too  well 
economically.  The  wholesale  price  of  beef 
has  dropped  drastically. 

And  the  Cattlemen's  Association  wants  to 
be  sure  that  If  beef  Is  going  for  so  much  !•■ 
wholesale,  It  better  be  selling  for  a  lot  leH 
at  retail. 

Last  month  the  ANCA  began  running  tti 
own  retail  beef  price  survey  of  19  cities,  In- 
cluding Washington.  They  were  so  pletMd 
with  their  findings  that  they  conducted  the 
same  survey  on  May  9. 

According  to  Gordon  Van  Vleck,  ANOA 
president,  the  second  survey  was  undertaken 
to  see  If  beef  prices  had  dropped  any  furtbsr. 
And  they  have. 

Per  all  cities  and  the  five  cuts  of  beef  oof- 
ered,  the  average  decline  was  14  per  pound. 
This  followed  an  average  decUne  of  24.6<  be- 
tween Pebruary  and  April. 

In  the  May  survey  average  prices  for  all 
the  cute  were  down  in  10  cities,  up  in  sevw 
cltlee.  and  unchanged  In  two  cities.  In  tlie 
April  survey,  average  prices  were  down  In  all 
but  one  city. 


Waablngton  was  one  of  the  cltlee  showing 
a  decline  since  AprU.  It's  average  prloe  wa» 

•1.46. 

Portland,  Oreg.,  had  the  highest  average 
price,   Sl-Ai.   for   the   five   cuts   which   are 
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groxind  beef,  round  ateak,  sirloin  steak,  T- 
bone  steak,  chuck  roast.  Denver  had  the 
lowest  average  price.  $1.17. 

Beef  production  is  running  6%  ahead  of 
a  yeex  ago,  according  to  Van  Vleck. 


City  ind  dtte 

Ground 
bwf 

Round 

StMk 

Sirloin 
steak 

T-bone 
steak 

Ctiuck 
roast 

Averace, 
5  cuts 

W.,h!*on.D.C.: 

1.09 

1.99 
1.72 
1.56 

1.82 
1.79 
1.79 

2.26 
L92 
2.09 

1.42 
1.02 
.99 

1.72 

Apl  11      

.92 

1.47 

UauQ                 

.89 

1.46 

11500  BANANAS  ON  PIKE'S  PEAK 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CALXPoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ENTATIVE8 

Thursday,  May  23,  1974 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  HJl. 
11500,  the  bill  to  make  sxirface  coal  min- 
ing a  thing  of  the  past,  displays  some 
odd  Ideas  of  justice. 

For  example,  its  Jones  amendment  Im- 
poses a  tax  of  1.23  cents  per  million  Btu 
on  all  coal  mined  in  the  United  States. 
Its  ostensible  purpose  is  to  raise  money 
to  abandon  land  which  was  mined  and 
never  thereafter  put  back  into  a  decent 
condition. 

That  is  a  good  and  noble  Idea.  That 
land  should  be  reclaimed.  The  only  real 
question  is  who  should  psiy  for  it.  Let  us 
see  bow  that  would  work  out  under  H.R. 
11500.  Here  is  an  example : 

The  Washington  Irrigation  and  Devel- 
opment Co.  operates  a  surftuse  mine  at 
Centralia,  Wash.  It  is  a  new  mine.  The 
reclamation  work  there  is  good.  This 
company  never  operated  a  surface  mine 
any  place  before.  It  has  no  past  neglect 
to  account  for.  Yet,  under  the  Jones 
amendment,  this  mine  will  be  taxed — 
fined  Is  a  better  word — $645,832  a  year  on 
the  basis  of  last  year's  production.  That 
Is  what  1.23  cents  per  million  Btu  will  add 
up  to  In  Its  case. 

So  who  pays  this  $645,000? 

The  company's  coal  goes  to  a  power 
plant  whose  output  Is  shared  by  Pacific 
Power  k  Light  Co.,  Washington  Water 
Power  Co.,  the  city  of  Seattle,  the  city 
of  Tacoma,  Public  Utility  District  No.  1 
of  Snohomish  County,  Pudget  Sound 
Power  &  Light  Co.,  Public  Utility  No.  1 
of  Qray's  Harbor  County,  and  Portland 
Oeneral  Electric  Co. 

Thus,  the  consimiers  of  electricity  in 
a  great  expanse  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
will  pay  for  it.  They  will  be  taxed  more 
than  1645.000  a  year  to  reclaim  land  In 
places  like  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia. 

These  people  did  not  despoil  Appala- 
chia.  They  should  not  be  singled  out  to 
pay  for  restoring  Appalachla.  Any  obli- 
gation to  do  that  is  a  national  one.  It 
should  be  shared  by  all  the  coimtry,  not 
just  the  users  of  electricity  from  utilities 
burning  strip-mined  coal  in  parts  of  It. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  the 
Senators  from  Washington  explain  this 
discriminating  tax  to  their  constituents. 
One  of  them  will  be  a  conferee  if  the 
House  approves  this  oddball  bill. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  It  can  not  be 


explained.  KH.  IISOO  is  as  goofy  as  try- 
ing to  raise  bananas  on  Pike's  Peak.  It 
ought  to  be  replaced  by  a  fair  bill  which 
reQulres  that  mined  land  be  carefully 
restored  to  environmental  acceptability. 


WATER    RESOURCE   DEVELOPMENT 
ESSENTIAL  FOR  OUR  NATION 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or  CAUrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1974 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  recent  days  there  has  been 
throughout  the  Nation  discussion  about 
the  importance  or  lack  of  importance  of 
public  works  projects,  and  also  the  im- 
pact upon  the  environment  upon  these 
types  of  development. 

In  northern  California,  which  I  repre- 
sent, we  have  a  major  public  works  de- 
velopment program  which  I  am  proud  to 
have  supported  throughout  my  career 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Basically  I  am  convinced  that  the  water 
resources  which  we  are  conserving 
through  these  developments  are  essen- 
tial to  the  welfare  of  northern  Cali- 
fornia. They  can  and  should  be  used  for 
irrigation,  domestic  water  supply,  fish 
and  wildlife  enhancement,  recreation, 
flood  control  and  generation  of  the 
cletmest  electrical  power  available — 
hydro. 

Serving  the  great  central  valleys  of 
California  are  the  McClatchy  news- 
papers. In  the  past  few  days  the  Sacra- 
mento Bee  has  editorialized  on  three  of 
these  projects.  These  editorlEils  individ- 
ually and  collectively  express  extremely 
well  the  importsmce  of  public  works  proj- 
ects upon  our  communities  and  our  State. 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  these 
editorials  published  May  2,  May  6,  and 
May  10  in  the  Sacramento  Bee. 

The  editorials  follow: 
(Prom  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee,  May  a, 

1074] 
CoiniT  Ruuvcs  Sttbstaktiatk  Sounditess  of 

NKW    MKL0I»E8    DESPrTE    COSTLT     DXLAT 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion raises  a  green  flag  for  full  speed  ahead 
on  the  construction  of  the  New  Melones  Dam 
on  the  Stanislaus  River. 

Tlie  decision  to  uphold  the  1973  ruling 
favorable  to  the  project  by  the  US  9th  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeal  In  San  Francisco  is  a 
welcome  one.  It  substanUates  the  need  for 
this  well  planned  multipurpose  water,  power 
and  recreaUon  project.  It  also  gives  well  de- 
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served  and  final  legal  recognition  to  the 
sound  and  thorough  environmental  planning 
by  the  US  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  for  this 
model  vmdertaklng. 

It  exhausts  the  long  and  costly  legal  ef- 
fort of  the  EInvironmental  Defense  Fund  and 
the  national  Sierra  Club  to  block  construc- 
tion of  the  dam. 

Not  to  be  overlooked,  however.  Is  the  tre- 
mendous cost  In  time  and  money  which  has 
been  extracted  by  this  lengthy  litigation.  The 
contract  for  construction  of  the  main  dam 
alone  went  from  »83.2  million  to  $109.7  mil- 
lion— an  Increase  of  $26.6  mUllon — during 
the  15  months  In  which  the  project  was  Idled 
pending  the  appeal  court  review. 

This  increase  is  attributable  almost  wholly 
to  Inflationary  pressures.  It  buys  nothing 
new.  It  adds  no  beneflt*.  It  pays  only  the 
high  price  for  the  passage  of  time — $1.76 
mUllon  per  month.  There  were,  of  course, 
other  costs  to  the  government  In  time  and 
money  attributable  directly  to  the  litigation 
and  the  resulting  delay  in  construction. 

In  the  final  reckoning,  these  increased 
costs  are  a  high  price  to  pay  for  a  suit  which 
was  not  really  concerned  with  the  total  en- 
vironmental  considerations  of  the  project. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  the  suit  was  to 
block  construction  of  the  dam  without  re- 
gard for  the  imprecedented  features  for  en- 
vironmental enhancement  which  have  been 
incorporated  into  the  project. 

This  sacrifice  was  to  be  made  for  one  nar- 
row recreational  interest — the  preservation 
of  a  nlne-mUe  white  water  run  on  the  upper 
river,  a  feature  which  is  to  be  placed  In 
part  on  the  lower  river. 

And  Into  this  bargain  would  go  all  the 
other  benefits  of  New  Melones — water  stor- 
age, flood  contrcd.  Increased  river  flows, 
enough  clean  hydroelectric  power  to  serve 
200,000  persons  and  recreation  features  for 
the  annual  enjoyment  of  mUllons. 

There  Is  realiy  no  question  of  the  need 
for  this  kind  of  conservation,  partlciUarly 
of  the  water  and  power.  Future  generations 
of  Callfomlans  wiu  be  grateful  for  It— even 
at  these  prices. 

Pull  speed  ahead  on  New  Melones! 

[Prom  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)   Bee,  May  6. 

19741 
,    Auavnn  Daic  Shottld  Qrr  Clear  Saiuvg 

The  recent  VS.  Supreme  Court  nillng  in 
favor  of  the  go-ahead  of  the  Important  New 
Melones  Dam  project  on  the  Stanislaus  River 
is  the  best  news  beleaguered  California  water 
development  has  had  In  years. 

The  near-unanimous  decision  sets  the 
record  straight:  The  New  Melones  project 
was  planned  on  an  environmentally  sound 
basis  and  the  suit  against  it  at  best  was 
frlvoloiis. 

What  this  portends  In  the  future  Is  that 
flimsy  cases  sent  up  to  the  high  oo\irt  on 
such  narrow  contentions  as  that  which 
marked  the  New  Melones  Instance  could  get 
nowhere. 

This  Is  aU  to  the  good  for  all  residents  of 
the  great  Sacramento  smd  San  Joaquin 
Valleys  of  California  who  have  derived  so 
many  benefits  from  federal,  state,  local  and 
private  water  projects,  too  nvunerous  to  men- 
tion. 

Specifically,  the  decision  heralds  the  pros- 
pect the  Auburn  Dam  Project  underway  on 
the  American  River  can  go  forward  without 
more  harrassment  from  "all  dams-be- 
damned"  environmentalists. 

The  Aub\im  project  Is  nimiiftr  to  New 
Melones.  It  Is  designed  for  widespread  ben- 
efits of  water  conservation,  clean  electricity, 
flood  control  and  recreation  and  has  had 
most  exhaustive  environmental  studies. 

Tet  those  who  would  block  dams  Just  for 
the  sake  of  blocking  dams  no  matter  what 
their  merit  are  attempting  to  stop  Auburn. 
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Surely  the  US  top  court's  ruling  In  New 
Melones  abould  cleeu'  the  air  and  prove  sin- 
gle-mlnded  opposition  to  multipurpose  proj- 
ects Is  not  sxifflcleut  nor  In  the  wide  public 
Interest. 

[Prom  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee,  May  10, 

1974] 

A  CosTLT  Stort  or  Stop  and  Oo 

The  Tehama-Colusa  Canal  unit  of  the 
Central  Valleys  Project  was  authorized  by 
Congress  34  years  ago  but  it  Is  still  only  half 
completed.  Not  a  single  drop  of  water  has 
been  delivered  to  a  parched  area  of  prime 
agricultural  land. 

The  planned  132-mUe  system  to  water  the 
mostly  dry-farmed  area  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley's  West  Side  has  been  the  unfortunate 
victim  of  stop-and-go  funding  by  Washing- 
ton and  of  inflation. 

The  delay  has  proved  to  be  poor  business. 
Indeed.  Construction  costs  almost  have 
doubled.  Instead  of  earning  Income  If  the 
project  had  been  wrapped  up  on  schedule  In 
1970  the  federal  government  eventually  will 
have  to  put  up  an  extra  $100  million  or  more 
to  finish  it. 

President  Richard  Nixon's  proposed  budget 
tar  1974-76  sets  aside  a  bare  $2.39  mlUion  for 
the  canal.  Project  supporters  are  seeking  an 
additional  $2.8  million  but  even  the  com- 
bined amount  is  considered  Inadequate. 

Any  further  holdback  of  appropriations 
will  come  at  a  time  when  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Eari  Butz  says  "we  need  more  food 
and  fiber."  One  sure  way  of  getting  it  Is  by 
going  ahead  with  such  projects  as  the  Teha- 
ma-Colusa Canal. 

Studies  indicate  the  canal  would  triple 
farm  production  in  its  service  area.  That 
would  be  enough  to  feed  272,000  people  a  full 
year  at  a  rate  of  2,500  calories  dally. 

That  the  canal  Is  no  boondoggle  is  evident, 
too.  in  word  from  the  construction  engineer, 
WUllam  Hart,  that  "we  could  aell  all  the 
water  we  can  run  through  the  canal." 

Congress  couldnt  find  a  better  Investment 
than  the  funds  it  can  vote  to  assure  speedy 
completion  of  this  worthwhile  undertaking. 


TRIBUTE  TO  OUR  NATION'S  SMALL 
BUSINESSMEN 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   NXW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23.  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
has  been  set  aside  to  honor  the  Nation's 
small  businesses.  As  a  former  small  busi- 
nessman, it  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  join 
in  this  Justly  deserved  tribute. 

The  theme  this  week  is  "small  business 
energizes  the  economy."  This  is  not  Just 
a  catchy  phrase  or  rhetoric;  small  busi- 
ness today  provides  35  million  Jobs  and 
contributes  more  than  $4i6  billion  an- 
nually to  the  gross  national  product. 
Nineteen  out  of  twenty  businesses  in  the 
country  fall  under  the  category  of  small 
business.  So  anyone  who  would  say  that 
the  day  of  the  small  businessman  in 
America  is  gone  or  that  the  role  of  the 
small  businessman  has  been  pre-empted 
has  not  looked  at  the  facts. 

Since  the  earliest  days  of  our  history, 
small  business  has  energized  the  econ- 
omy. Those  early  merchants  and  traders 
laid  the  foundation  for  what  was  to  be- 
come the  strongest  and  most  prosperous 
economy  in   the   world.  Today's  small 
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businessman  continues  in  the  tradition 
of  his  predecessors.  His  ability  to  deal 
with  the  energy  crisis  and  the  crimp  It 
has  put  on  our  economy  illustrates  the 
importance  of  small  business  to  our  Na- 
tion. Such  resiliency  is  the  trademark  of 
our  economy  and  no  other  sector  of  our 
free  market  system  so  aptly  sym'bollzea 
this  fortitude. 

During  the  coming  months,  we  will 
look  forward  to  seeing  the  growth  of  our 
economy  in  the  recovery  of  the  small 
businessman.  For  his  achievements  will 
signal  the  recuperation  and  well-being  of 
economic  conditions  in  the  United 
States. 


May  23,  197^ 


MORE  MONEY  FOR  OUTDOOR 
RECREATION 


HON.  ALAN  STEELMAN 


OF   TEXAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1974 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  steadily  growing  and  intensi- 
fying concern  over  the  lack  of  progress 
we  seem  to  be  making  in  the  acquisition 
and  development  of  park  and  open  space 
lands  across  our  Nation.  At  the  Federal 
level,  the  acquisition  backlog  of  already 
authorized  areas,  along  with  projected 
new  area  authorizations,  seem  to  be  pull- 
ing ahead  of  the  funds  available  to  pur- 
chase the  needed  lands.  The  demarith  at 
the  State  and  local  level  are  of  much  the 
same  pattern.  The  Federal  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  P^md  was  designed 
in  1964,  with  subsequent  reshaping,  to 
solve  this  problem,  but  it  has  been  beset 
with  problems  through  the  decade  of  its 
existence.  Clearly,  some  strong  measures 
are  needed  to  get  this  program  back  on 
track. 

The  following  article,  written  by  widely 
known  conservation  columnist,  Michael 
Frome,  appeared  in  the  April  1974  Issue 
of  Field  and  Stream  magazine.  I  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues  as  a  vivid  reve- 
lation as  to  some  of  the  problems  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  has 
encoxmtered  through  its  first  decade. 
This  is  clearly  an  area  where  renewed 
congressional  attention  is  warranted. 

A   OlAMT  STKP  BACKWASO 

(By  Michael  Froma) 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act,  adopted  ">y  Congress  ten  years  ago,  tm- 
doubtedly  represents  one  of  the  decisive 
pieces  of  American  legislation  In  the  field  of 
natural  resources.  Few  program^  have  en- 
Joyed  such  universal  public  support  as  has 
this  Fund.  It  has  enabled  Federal,  state,  and 
local  agencies  to  protect,  preserve,  and  con- 
serve some  of  the  nation's  most  valuable 
natural  heritage  for  use  and  enjoyment  by 
the  people. 

It  grieves  me,  therefore,  to  report  on  Its 
tenth  anniversary  that  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  (LWCF)  appears  to  be 
In  serious  trouble  during  a  time  of  continu- 
ing critical  need.  Without  a  change  in  course, 
national  parks,  recreation  areas,  seashores, 
lakeshores,  wild  and  scenic  rivers,  and  his- 
torical areas  aU  will  suffer. 

"We  were  shocked  and  disappointed  when 
the  administration  Impounded  much  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress  In  1978  and 
by  the  1974  budget  request — a  giant  step 
backward,"  Representative  Roy  A  Taylor,  of 


North  Carolina,  told  ms  during  a  recant  in- 
terview in  Washington.  As  chairman  of  tJie 
Parks  and  Recreation  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Interior  Committee  (as  well  as  second- 
ranltlag  member  of  the  tall  Committee) 
Representative  Taylor  has  "jeen  Intimately 
and  expertly,  involved. 

In  one  respect,  the  news  Is  encouraging - 
the  proposed  budget  for  1976  provides  for 
spending  300  million  dollars  from  the  fund, 
including  97.5  million  dollars  for  Federal 
land  acquisition.  Nevertheless,  as  Represent- 
atlve  Taylor  notes,  that  stlU  leaves  a  larg* 
unobligated  sum  that  could  be  put  to  good 
use  m  acquiring  recently  authorized  outdoor 
recreation  areas  and  national  parks. 

Moreover,  conservationists  both  inside  and 
outside  of  government  fear  the  effects  of  the 
Administration's  proposal  to  divert  LWCP 
monies  in  order  to  finance  "indoor'  types  of 
recreation  activities — swimming  pools,  ten- 
nis courts,  playgrounds,  and  the  like — not 
anticipated  when  the  legislation  was  enacted. 
Yes,  there  Is  a  place  for  such  developments, 
as  once  provided  under  the  open  space  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs.  But  the  Administration  wiped 
that  one  out  and  has  been  trying  to  substi- 
tute the  LWCF  for  the  Job.  "These  urban- 
oriented  projects  hardly  lend  themselves  to 
the  concept  of  provldmg  high-quality  out- 
door experiences  In  a  natural  setting, "  Rep- 
resentative Taylor  has  protested. 

The  LWCF  crLst?  became  evident  last  year 
when  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(OMB) ,  an  all-powerful,  faceless  bureaucracy 
appended  to  the  President's  office,  put  the 
clamp  on  spending  for  purchase  of  recrsa- 
tlon  lands.  Supposedly,  this  was  part  of  the 
government  effort  to  fight  infiation  and  bal- 
ance the  budget.  In  addition.  Administration 
policy  makers  alleged  that  resource  agencies 
could  not  spend  available  funds  fast  enough, 
that  they  needed  time  to  allow  their  obliga- 
tions to  catch  up  with  appropriations. 

The  Administration  has  stood  virtually 
alone  on  this  position,  without  the  slightest 
trace  of  support  from  anyone  In  the  conser- 
vation movement.  Receipts  from  the  Fund 
now  total  $300  million  annually.  The  money 
Is  derived,  as  stlpxilated  by  law,  from  several 
sources:  sale  of  surplus  Federal  property, 
motorboat  fuel  taxes,  and  revenue  from  salsk 
and  leases  on  the  Outer  ConUnental  Shelf. 
This  is  trust-funded  money  speclQcally  ear- 
marked— it  cannot  be  applied  to  balance 
the  budget,  or  for  any  other  purpose.  If  not 
budgeted  and  appropriated,  it  must  remain 
In  the  Fund  to  be  appropriated  later. 

Of  the  $300  mllUon  total,  60  percent  If 
designed  for  use  by  states  (and  through  them 
by  local  communities),  with  the  remaining 
40  percent  for  use  by  three  Federal  agendea: 
the  National  Park  Service,  the  Forest  Semes, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild* 
Ufa  (for  endangered-specles  habitat).  Thui 
far  a  total  of  $1.7  billion  has  been  spent  tot 
acquisition  of  lands  having  key  recreation 
values,  approximately  $1  bllUon  by  the  states, 
and  $700  million  by  the  Federal  agencies. 

According  to  Dwlght  Rettle,  holding  baok 
funds  has  caused  "a  major  crisis  In  the  paik 
and  recreation  field."  As  executive  director  0( 
the  National  Recreation  and  Parks  Assoeta- 
tlon,  Rettle  has  his  finger  on  state  programs, 
goals,  and  needs.  Here  Is  how  he  analysed 
the  picture  several  months  ago : 

"The  Interior  Department  does  not  con- 
sider Land  and  Water  Conservation  Puadt 
'obligated'  until  a  project  has  completed  all 
levels  of  review  and  has  been  given  official 
Federal  approval  .  .  .  Our  survey  shows  that 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  states  win 
have  committed  all  or  nearly  all  of  tbslr 
apportionment  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
and  will  have  either  no  ftinds  or  a  very  mini- 
mal level  of  carryover  to  begin  fiscal  year 
1974.  In  short,  the  great  majority  of  tb» 
states  are  being  penalized  because  of  unuisd 
balances  refiected  In  a  bookkeeping  proce- 
dure. The  states  being  jpenallzed.  In  fact,  art 
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ttioM  operating  efficient  and  effective  pro- 
mms."  I  was  intrigued. 

I  conducted  my  own  survey  of  the  Federal 
programs.  As  I  learned,  the  National  Park 
service  in  1973  had  available  $132,934,000  for 
purchase  of  recreation  land,  but  was  given 
m  "obllgatlonal  celling"  by  the  Administra- 
tion of  $63,460,000.  Could  the  agency  have 
put  a  greater  amount  to  good  use?  In  re- 
sponse to  my  specific  question  on  this  point, 
the  Park  Service  advised  that  It  is  geared  to 
operate  at  a  purchasing  level  of  $90  million 
per  year.  "Since  1908  we  have  been  successful 
in  spending  virtually  the  full  amount  for 
land  acquisition  from  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund.  The  only  unobligated 
carryover  in  recent  years  has  resulted  from 
fiscal  restraints  (in  other  words,  Impotmd- 
ments)  placed  on  the  appropriation." 

Where  would  this  money  be  spent?  Priori- 
ties would  be  given  to  land  acquisition  in 
the  Big  Cypress,  bordering  the  Florida  Ever- 
glades, and  the  Big  Thicket  In  Texas,  two 
crltloal  areas  which  Congress  Is  expected  to 
authorize  In  this  session;  recently  establish- 
ed areas  such  as  the  Buffalo  National  River, 
the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  and  the  Oolden 
Date  National  Recreation  Area,  and,  finally 
older  national  parks,  where  private  "Inhold- 
ings"  are  sprouting  Into  conunercial  subdi- 
visions and  causing  serious  problems  of  pol- 
lution and  limited  access. 

The  Park  Service  actually  could  proceed 
to  acquire  aU  Inholdlngs  Inside  park 
boimdaries  for  $97,657,000  without  any  addi- 
tional legislation,  but  funds  have  been  with- 
held rather  than  primed  Into  the  piunp. 
Meanwhile,  land  values  are  skyrocketing.  As 
Representative  Taylor  warns: 

"It  can  hardly  be  a  savings  to  the  taxpayer 
if  Federal  limda  are  not  managed  in  a  pru- 
dent fashion  and  for  the  good  of  all  the  peo- 
ple. The  authorization  of  parks  and  recrea- 
tion areas  Is  meaningless  if  funds  are  not 
available  to  convert  them  into  reality.  It  is 
not  fair  to  the  landowners  to  cloud  their 
titles  with  authorizations  that  are  not  go- 
ing to  be  funded.  It  is  not  fair  to  communi- 
ties to  hamper  their  plans  for  orderly  growth 
It  is  not  fair  to  the  American  people  who 
rely  on  Congress  and  the  President  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  our  nation's  national  as- 
sets once  they  are  authorized. 

"Every  delay  means  the  American  people 
will  get  less  land  for  the  same  dollars.  What 
Is  more  important,  irreversible  adverse  de- 
velopments tend  to  encroach  on  these  lands 
and  to  destroy  the  very  values  Congress  Is 
trying  to  protect." 

The  Forest  Service  has  employed  LWCP  as 
the  cornerstone  of  an  Intensive  and  ctm- 
structlve  program  to  solidify  its  holdings  in 
wilderness  areas,  national  recreation  areas, 
wild  and  scenic  rivers,  and  national  trails. 
My  flies  show  that  five  years  ago,  as  of  June 
31,  1968,  the  Forest  Service  had  already 
purchased  or  contracted  few  purchase  a  to- 
tal of  266.479  acres  through  the  LWCF.  with 
an  sddltlonal  60,000  acres  under  option  to 
acquire.  Approximately  90  percent  were  in 
the  Eastern  United  States,  within  three 
hours'  driving  time  of  at  least  one  major 
population  center  of  60,000  or  larger. 

Prom  then  to  March  16,  1973,  total  ac- 
quisition by  the  Forest  Service  has  risen  to 
•70,872  acres.  The  agency  was  geared  to 
spend  $60  million  per  year  until  the  Admin- 
istration Imposed  the  ceUlng.  It  Is  hurting 
»li«ady;  as  the  Service  advised  me:  "In  all 
»»as  where  recreation  lands  are  being  ac- 
quired, prices  are  escalating  and  land  is 
npldly  being  developed  for  other  purposes." 
Bep.  Taylor  has  been  an  eyewitness  to 
this  process  in  his  own  Congressional  dls- 
telct  of  western  North  Carolina,  where  the 
Appalachian  TraU,  the  noted  "footpath  In 
th«  wilderness,"  follows  the  high  cr«st 
JJirough  the  Plsgah  and  Nantahala  National 
'oresu  (as  well  as  the  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
OXX loas— Part  11 
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tains  National  Park).  Be  has  been  quoted 
as  saymg : 

"I  have  never  seen  anything  like  It.  De- 
velopers are  moving  In  as  never  before,  pur- 
chasing large  tracts  high  In  the  mountains. 
They  are  thinking  of  ski  runs  and  various 
types  of  subdivisions.  Strong  conflicts  with 
the  AT  are  inevitable.  We  must  proceed  as 
rapidly  as  possible  in  obtaining  rights-of- 
way." 

I  wish  someone  in  the  Administration  had 
said  that.  I  wish  those  In  high  places  would 
demonstrate  In  deed,  as  well  as  word,  that 
conservation  and  recreation  on  public  lands 
have  been  given  a  high  priority.  Policy  de- 
cisions In  such  Issues  should  not  be  left  to 
the  OMB,  an  agency  divorced  from  resource 
husbandry  and  Insulated  from  public 
concerns. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  chart  a  new  course. 
I  may  be  critical  of  yesterday's  actions,  but 
am  hopeful  of  more  positive  happenings  for 
tomorrow. 

For  example,  there  Is  now  a  new  and  prom- 
ising Endangered  Species  Act.  To  some  spe- 
cies, land  acquisition  is  absolutely  essential 
If  they  are  to  siurlve.  Unless  funds  are  made 
available  at  the  right  time,  m  the  right 
place,  and  In  the  right  amount,  critically  en- 
dangered species  are  apt  to  face  extinction. 
For  other  threatened  species,  continued 
existence  wiU  remain  precariotis  until  new 
habitat  can  be  acquired  and  repopulated. 
As  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life advised  me,  "A  delay  In  funding  also 
means  sharply  inflated  costs,  further  In- 
trusion and  deterioration  of  endangered- 
specles  habitat,  and  greater  stress  on  already 
beleaguered  species." 

Why  not  make  the  most  of  the  new  En- 
dangered Species  Act  In  a  manner  that  out- 
doorsmen  and  all  Americans  will  cheer?  Until 
now  the  BSPW  has  made  the  most  of  Its 
modest  acqvilsltlon  funds.  Now,  as  the  causes 
and  remedies  for  endangerment  become  more 
clearly  known,  the  need  for  acquisition 
money  Is  likely  to  Increase.  The  new  legisla- 
tion also  carries  the  prospect  of  permitting 
acquisition  of  habitat  for  rare  species  before 
they  are  pointed  downhill  on  that  final  road 
to  extinction. 

There  Is  also  considerable  promise  im- 
plicit in  the  new  Nationwide  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation Plan,  Issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation  as  a  guide  to  Federal,  state, 
and  local  governments,  and  to  private  Inter- 
ests as  weU.  Some  experts  have  found  rea- 
sons for  criticism,  and  perhaps  rightly  so. 
Nevertheless,  I  found  a  lot  of  good  ideas  in  It. 
For  example,  the  Plan  advocates  special 
protection  for  "areas  of  critical  concern," 
such  as  coastal  zones  and  estuaries,  shore- 
lines and  fiood  plains  of  rivers,  streams.  Is- 
lands, rare  and  valuable  natural  areas,  and 
scenic  and  historic  areas.  It  supports  LWCF 
fimding  to  enlarge  the  range  of  state  and  lo- 
cal projects.  It  dlscvisses  the  need  to  study 
carrying  capacity  of  natural  and  scenic  areas 
In  order  to  protect  and  perpetuate  their 
basic  character  and  recreation  qtiality. 

The  nationwide  plan  Is  detailed  In  a  rather 
slick  publication  tlUed  Outdoor  Recreation — 
A  Legacy  for  America  (available  from  the 
Oovemment  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  20402,  at  $3.46  per  cc^y) .  In  due  course, 
the  plan  must  be  presented  to  Congress  for 
review  and  acceptance,  with  or  without  se- 
rious revision  or  overhaul.  All  I  wlU  say,  for 
the  present.  Is  that  it  deserves  close  scru- 
ttay.  Maybe  It  needs  It,  too. 

The  same  should  be  said  for  the  wh<de 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  process. 
Conservationists  thought  the  increase  of  the 
Fund  to  $300  million  annually  was  a  land- 
mark victory.  Then  the  victory  was  lost,  at 
least  for  awhile.  In  the  backrooms.  Oovem- 
ment is  no  better  than  the  people  who  watch 
It.  And  the  more  watchers  at  the  grassroots, 
ths  better  It  wUl  be. 
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EXPERIMENTAL  NEW  TOWNS 
AROUND  THE  WORLD 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF  CAUFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  May  23,  1974 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  particu- 
larly perceptive  and  interesting  article  by 
Mr.  Leon  B.  Sager  on  experimental  new 
towns  appeared  in  the  February  issue  of 
PHP-Intemational.  Because  of  the  con- 
tinuing and  necessary  interest  in  the  his- 
tory of  cities,  and  the  recognized  need  for 
the  development  of  new  cities  in  the 
United  States  which  accommodate  both 
nature  and  man,  I  would  like  to  recom- 
mend this  article  to  my  colleagues. 
The  article  follows: 
experimeittal  new  towns  aaottnt  thk 
World 
(By  Leon  B.  Sager) 
Since  the  beginning  of  time  nature  has 
presented  man  with  his  greatest  challenges. 
He  has  biUlt  his  civilization  by  mastering 
nature  and  drawing  on  its  vast  resources.  But 
In  his  devotion  to  human  progress  he  has 
often  destroyed  nature.  Lately  he  has  awak- 
ened to  the  realization  that  nat\ire,  too.  Is 
essential  to  his  weU-belng.  Contamination  of 
the  air  and  water  and  other  forms  of  "prog- 
ress" now  threaten  the  very  environment  on 
which  he  depends  for  life. 

Ours  is  an  age  of  urbanization  and  motori- 
zation for  which  (^der  cities  are  simply  not 
prepared.  Higher  density  and  narrow  streets 
have  been  on  a  collision  coxirse.  Pollution 
alone  has  reached  the  stage  where  In  Los 
Angeles  physicians  are  teUlng  some  of  their 
patients  to  move  away.  In  Tokyo  traffic  po- 
licemen are  often  required  to  wear  gas  masks. 
Gas  masks  were  also  recently  ordered  for 
60,000  workers  employed  in  the  petrocneml- 
cal  plants  In  the  vicinity  of  Venice,  Italy. 
Evidence  is  accumulating  that,  at  least  In 
part,  pollution  as  well  as  unplanned  and  ex- 
cessive urban  concentration  can  be  avoided; 
that  It  Is  possible  to  achieve  a  healthier  en- 
vironment for  living.  With  the  development 
of  technology,  transportation,  and  communi- 
cation, governments  can  now  guide  growth 
In  a  more  enlightened  and  beneficial  way. 
The  controlled  growth  movement  started 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  when  Ebeneaer 
Howard  laid  out  the  original  greenbelt  around 
London.  The  first  satellite  new  towns  were 
created.  Not  only  has  England  continued  to 
expand  In  this  direction;  the  whole  Wnstem 
world  has  followed  and  the  movement  has 
^read  to  Asia  as  well.  Spectacular  evidence 
of  the  shift  from  conventional  urbanization 
to  the  planned  community  is  provided  by 
New  Delhi  and  Chandigarh  In  India,  Petallng 
Jaya,  in  Malaysia,  and  the  satellite  towns 
Burrotmdlng  Singapore,  In  Indonesia. 

New  communities  limit  private  automobile 
usage.  In  Its  place  paths  f*  walking  and 
bicycling  as  well  as  public  transportation  are 
provided.  Many  European  cities  have  set  up 
streets  exclusively  for  walkers:  for  example, 
Amsterdam,  Cologne,  Copenhagen,  The 
Hague,  Stockholm,  and  Barcelona.  New  York 
City,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  Los  Angles 
are  experlmentmg  with  the  Idea,  and  the 
movement  Is  growing. 

One  example  of  the  new  towns  is  Steven- 
age in  Britain.  Stevenage  is  a  planned  com- 
munity 30  miles  north  of  London.  Six  large 
neighborhoods  of  10,000  persons  each  were 
built  In  a  semicircle  around  the  town  center, 
and  each  of  them  is  provided  with  Its  own 
shopping  center  of  four  to  12  shops.  The  main 
shopping  center  Is  reached  for  the  most  part 
by  bus,  bicycle,  or  pedestrian  walkway.  By 
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1972,  more  tban  18,000  Industrial  workers 
were  employed  In  the  400  acres  devoted  to 
Industry  on  the  west  side  of  town.  Of  all  em- 
ployed residents  of  Stevenage,  85  per  cent 
work  Inside  the  town. 

But  even  in  Britain,  which  has  the  long- 
est history  of  new  town  buUdlng,  vast 
changes  have  been  found  necessary.  Per- 
haps the  most  Important  change  has  been  In 
size:  Harlow  and  Stevenage  have  doubled 
their  original  population  while  Milton 
Kejrzies.  the  most  recent  new  town,  is 
planned  for  250,000  residents. 

Citizens  of  satellite  cities  also  require  ef- 
ficient, rapid  transit  to  central  cities.  The 
movement  to  meet  this  problem  coupled  with 
the  effort  to  solve  congestion,  pollution,  dis- 
comfort, and  loss  of  time  Is  worldwide.  It 
takes  the  form  of  the  greatest  construction 
of  subways  In  history,  greatly  expanded  pro- 
vision of  buses  Including  exclusive  bus  lanes, 
and  a  variety  of  new  people-moving  devices 
such  as  gulded-rail  lines,  monorails,  and  a 
dlal-a-bus  service.  Massive  efforts  are  un- 
derway to  And  new  solutions  by  employment 
of  science  and  technology. 

There  are  many  European  examples  of 
comprehensive  community  planning.  In  Bel- 
grade, for  exsunple,  the  response  to  central 
city  coogestion  was  to  move  across  the  Dan- 
ube and  erect  a  whole  new  city  on  10,000  acres 
of  agricultural  land,  of  which  40  per  cent  is 
In  parklands  with  broad  open  spaces  along 
the  river-front  for  museums,  exhibition 
balls,  and  public  buildings.  Another  planned 
community  ImmedUtely  adjacent  to  an  es- 
tablished dty  Is  Esposlzione  Roma  (E.  U.  R.) 
which  is  only  15  to  20  minutes  ride  by  rapid 
transit  from  the  center  of  Rome  and  close 
to  the  airport  and  the  Mediterranean.  An  at- 
tractive city  of  100,000  has  azlsen.  At  the 
center,  an  artificial  lake  is  surrounded  by 
promenades  and  gardens.  The  subway  sta- 
tion opens  onto  the  lake  front. 

Prance  has  designated  eight  growth  centers 
In  a  nationwide  regional  urbanization  plan 
to  counter  the  attraction  of  Paris.  Ten  new 
communities  are  planned  or  have  been 
started  in  less  congested  parts  of  the 
country.  Sweden  provides  an  example  of 
metropolitan  development  that  encompasses 
both  the  old  city  and  the  suburbs.  In  Stock- 
holm, it  has  been  public  i>ollcy  since  the  early 
part  of  the  century  to  buy  property  outside 
its  borders  in  anticipation  of  long-term 
growth.  A  series  of  small  suburbs  of  10,000 
to  15,000  people,  and  an  occasional  main  cen- 
ter of  50,000  to  100,000  people  were  created, 
all  with  easy  access  to  Stockholm. 

The  new  town  movement  is  about  to  come 
of  age  in  America.  Powerful  forces — public 
and  private,  natural  and  directed — are  con- 
verging all  over  the  U.S.  The  decade  of  the 
Seventies  wUl  see  scores,  if  not  hundreds,  of 
new  developmeiits  spring  up,  transforming 
not  Just  the  physical  landscape,  inside  and 
outside  of  cities,  but  the  human  affairs  of 
millions  of  Americans  as  well. 

Many  of  the  new  cities  are  being  built  en- 
tirely by  private  entrepreneurs,  among  them 
Columbia,  Maryland  and  Reston,  Virginia, 
both  near  WEishington,  D.C.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment began  sponsoring  a  movement  to  aid 
in  the  development  of  new  communities  and 
to  g^de  further  urban  growth  in  1968.  Leg- 
islation under  the  direction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
provided  loan  guarantees  totaling  $250  mil- 
lion, enlarged  two  years  later  to  »500  million. 
Individual  new  communities  may  apply  for 
loan  guarantees  as  high  as  $50  million.  Fif- 
teen new  communities  have  been  approved; 
20  more  are  In  the  process  of  final  application. 
One  such  community  is  The  Woodlands, 
Texas,  a  17,000  acre  'orest  tract  28  miles 
north  of  Houston,  Texas.  More  than  one  mll- 
Uon  dollare  was  Invested  privately  in  master 
planning  the  new  town.  One  of  every  four 
acres  will  be  preserved  as  open  space  or  de- 
veloped as  recreation  areas.  Land  use,  sewage 
treatment  systems,  storm  drainage,  roadways 
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and  paths  have  been  designed  to  assure  mini- 
mum air,  ground  and  water  pollution.  Seven 
villages  and  a  town  center  are  planned,  the 
residential  areas  to  contain  49,000  dwelling 
units  on  6,200  acres.  They  will  provide  a  mix 
of  income  and  ethnic  groups  in  both  home- 
owner and  rental  dwellings.  The  Woodlands, 
which  anticipates  a  population  of  150.000 
people,  has  received  a  $60  million  loan 
guarantee. 

The  sudden  worldwide  environmental  con- 
cern is  culminating  for  many  in  a  new  in- 
terest and  involvement  in  their  communi- 
ties. Life  enrichment,  if  not  sheer  survival, 
requires  that  all  individuals  learn  to  give 
part  of  their  time  to  social  planning.  Though, 
ultimately,  this  must  extend  to  the  region, 
the  state,  the  nation,  and  the  world,  a  good 
place  to  start  U  one's  own  community. 

A  good  example  Is  Santa  Barbara,  Califor- 
nia. Intematlonally  known  for  its  beauty, 
the  city's  quality  of  Ufe  has  become  endan- 
gered by  a  dramatic  Increase  in  population, 
mostly  new  residents.  The  expansion  rate 
between  1960  and  1970  was  twice  that  of  the 
state  and  four  times  that  of  the  nation. 
Confronted  with  the  conversion  of  pleasant 
orchards  and  open  land  to  drab  unplanned 
housing  and  commercial  units,  Santa  Bar- 
bara faces  the  question:  Can  rapid  growth 
and  poorly  planned  urbanization  be  stopped? 

Fortunately,  there  is  among  the  citizenry 
a  strong  motivated  group  of  capable  and 
concerned  individuals  vnUing  to  devote  a 
large  amount  of  time  to  civic  affairs.  Recog- 
nizing that  the  basic  problem  was  land  us- 
age, citizen  groups  developed  a  movement 
to  create  coordinated  country  and  city  gen- 
eral plans.  Many  thousands  of  citizens  be- 
long to  such  organizations  as  the  Citizens 
Planning  Association,  the  Committee  for 
Santa  Barbara,  and  the  Commimity  Environ- 
mental Council,  to  name  a  few.  Their  efforts 
to  control  growth  are  beginning  to  show  re- 
sults. 

Concerned  citizens  groups  have  found  that 
even  political  bodies  cannot  necessarily  be 
relied  upon.  PoUticlans  must  be  persuaded 
and  sometimes  threatened  with  loes  of  polit- 
ical position  to  act  for  the  overaU  com- 
munity Interest.  When  politicians  faU  to 
provide  desired  legislation,  Callfornlans  have 
developed  an  effective  technique,  the  Initia- 
tive. To  accomplish  their  ends,  the  state 
legislature  and  local  governments  can  be 
forced  to  put  measures  the  people  demand 
on  the  ballot.  An  example  is  the  Coastal 
Zone  Conservation  Act,  passed  in  November 
1972.  to  preserve  the  ocean  front  from  ex- 
cessive development. 

Highly  motivated  citizens  must  create 
planning  organizations  for  both  specific 
objectives  and  city  and  regional  planning 
In  general.  They  are  almost  certain  to  find 
many  other  citizens  equally  concerned  and 
\»111ing  to  Join  with  them.  All  are  likely  to 
feel  the  satisfaction  of  achievements  which 
they  can  see  before  them.  This  is  in  con- 
trast with  wider  efforts  over  which  they  have 
less  influence  or  which  take  a  long  time  in 
accomplishment. 

Local  citizenship  groups  must  enlarge  to 
regional,  state  and  national  organizations 
An  example  is  the  New  York  State  Urban 
Development  CcMporatlon.  Empowered  to 
Issue  one  bUlion  dollars  of  bonds.  UDC 
Is  engaged  ta  the  construction  of  four  new 
cities  as  well  as  the  modernization  and  ex- 
pansion of  over  50  presently  existing  cities. 
The  basic  procedure  Is  to  prepare  the  plans, 
then  engage  private  industry  for  the  build- 
ing. 

In  the  United  States  several  national  citi- 
zen groups  have  been  created,  one  by  a 
former  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet. 
Common  Cause  was  developed  by  John  W. 
Gardner,  previously  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Perhaps  equal  in  status  is  Public  Citizen, 
Inc.,  created  by  the  remarkable  young  con- 
sximer  advocate.  Balph  Nader. 
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Improving  the  living  environment  i*  «« 
easy  task.  Inevitably  disagreements  on  gt^ 
and  methods  arise;  desired  objectives  e«n 
after  seemingly  endless  efforts,  are  n^ 
achieved.  Similarly  difficult  is  the  task  S 
building  new  towns  and  cities.  But  the  r^ 
wards  are  great  and  the  countless  instance* 
of  significant  achievement  account  for  the 
acceleration  of  the  movement  worldwide 
It  is  a  means  by  which  organized  effort  can 
enhance,  rather  than  diminish,  the  quality 
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CUBA  AND  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVEB 

Thursday,  May  23.  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
14  the  Heritage  Foundation  sponsored  a 
Capitol  Hill  seminar  dealing  with  critical 
problems  in  Latin  America.  Particularly 
Interesting  was  the  statement  on  Cuba 
by  Dr.  Leon  Goure,  director  of  Soviet 
studies  at  the  Center  for  Advanced  In- 
ternational Studies  at  the  University  of 
Miami. 

Dr.  Goure's  presentation— which  sets 
forth  the  great  extent  Cuba  is  tied  eco- 
nomically, militarily,  and  pollticaUy  to 
the  Soviet  Union— undercuts  the  view 
that  a  resumption  of  United  States- 
Cuban  relations  will  significantly  shift 
Cuba's  alinement  with  Moscow. 

According  to  Dr.  Qoure,  the  Kremlin 
Is  subsidizing  the  Cuban  economy  to  the 
tune  of  $1.5  to  $2  million  per  day.  Cuba's 
total  indebtedness  to  Moscow  is  now  esti- 
mated at  $5  billion,  which  Cuba  will 
begin  to  repay  in  1986  over  a  25-year 
period. 

The  Soviet  aid  program  does  not  stop 
here,  however.  Since  Castro  seized  power, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  provided  the  Cuban 
armed  forces  with  some  $2.5  to  $3  bUllon 
in  equipment.  Most  of  this  was  provided 
free  of  charge. 

In  the  political  arena,  Cuba's  foreign 
policy  is  little  more  than  a  carbcm  copy 
of  the  Moscow  line.  In  1968,  Castro  en- 
dorsed the  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia. 
In  1973,  at  a  conference  of  nonallned 
nations.  Castro  was  a  staunch  supporter 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  foreign  pol- 
icy. 

Such  strong  ties  make  any  significant 
break  between  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
Union  highly  unlikely.  Following  Is  the 
text  of  Dr.  Ooure's  May  14  statement. 

f  Sovirr-CTTBAN   Relations 

(By  Dr.  Leon  Ooure) 

During  his  visit  to  Cuba  in  January-Feb- 
ruary 1974  Brezhnev  hailed  Cuba  not  only  a> 
being  a  constituent  part  of  the  world  social- 
ist system,  but  also  as  becoming  increasingly 
Integrated  into  the  "socialist  community" 
led  by  Moscow.  As  on  a  number  of  previous 
o<5caslons  he  again  stressed  that  the  Cuban 
revolution  has  become  "Irreversible,"  and 
that  "revolutionary  Cuba  has  never  been  and 
will  never  be  alone,"  but  could  count  on 
contlnuoxis  Soviet  support  to  ensure  its  In- 
terests and  safegiiard  its  security.  By  his 
visit  and  in  his  speeches  in  January  lW4 
Brezhnev  once  more  gave  the  Soviet  seal  of 
approval  to  the  Castro  regime  and  its  doinss- 
tlc  as  weU  as  foreign  policies,  and  reflect«d 
Soviet  satisfaction  with  the  proceas  of 
Cuba's  integration  into  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Cuba  holds  a  special  place  In  that  bloc 
and  over  the  past  16  years  has  posed  particu- 


lar problems  for  the  Soviet  Union  which  dif- 
fer in  important  respects  from  those  posed 
for  Soviet  relations  with  other  friendly  com- 
munist countries.  In  particular,  Cuba  has 
beea  a  unique  test  for  Soviet  ability  to  sup- 
port, protect,  control  and  integrate  a  com- 
munist country  which  Is  not  only  geographi- 
cally remote  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  non- 
oontiguous  to  other  communist  states,  but 
which  Is  also  on  the  dooratep  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  main  competitor,  the  United  States, 
and  in  a  region  generally  believed  to  be  of 
primary  US  interest  and  Influence.  These 
peculiarities  have  made  Soviet  control  over 
Castro's  regime  and  the  integration  of  Cuba 
into  the  Soviet-led  communist  bloc  more 
complex,  difficult  and  expensive  than  bad 
been  the  case  with  the  Eastern  European 
eommunist  states. 

Nevertheless,  the  process  of  Cuba's  Inte- 
gration has  been  unrelenting  and  has  be- 
oocae  accelerated  since  1968,  so  that  at  the 
present  time  Brezhnev  can  truthfully  assert 
that  Cuba  has  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  socialist  community,  anchored  to  it  by 
Increasingly  strong  political,  economic  and 
security  ties.  In  recent  years  Cuba's  politi- 
cal alignment  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its 
support  for  Moscow's  foreign  policy  have  be- 
come Increasingly  consistent  and  firm.  In 
1968  Castro  endorsed  the  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia,  and  thereafter  he  has  sup- 
ported the  Soviet  line  In  the  Middle  East, 
vls-a-vls  China  and  in  Latin  America.  At  the 
September  1973  conference  of  noo-allgned 
nations  Castro  proved  to  be  a  staunch 
apokesman  for  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
foreign  p<rilcy. 

At  the  same  time,  with  Soviet  prodding, 
the  Castro  regime  has  taken  a  more  ortho- 
dox political  line  In  domestic  policies,  the 
government  has  been  reorganized  to  permit 
a  more  stable  management  of  Cuba's  econ- 
omy and  stronger  centralized  planning.  The 
role  of  the  Cuban  Communist  Party  has  been 
enhanced  and  it  Is  now  prep&rlng  to  hold  Its 
first  congress  in  1975.  These  Internal 
changes  were  publicly  lauded  by  Brezhnev  in 
January,  when  he  stressed  that  Cuba  now 
has  entered  a  phase  of  positive  economic  and 
social  construction  which  will  be  carried  out 
on  a  "tried  and  tested  socialist  basis." 

The  Joint  communique  issued  In  February 
expressed  Soviet  approval  of  the  work  done 
in  Improving  the  organizational  structure  of 
the  party,  in  strengthening  its  role  in  Cuban 
society  and  economic  planning  and  in  edu- 
cating the  people  in  the  spirit  of  orthodox 
Marxism-Leninism.  It  also  pointed  out  that 
this  process  would  be  reinforced  by  increas- 
ingly close  contacts  between  the  Soviet  and 
Cuban  communist  parties.  The  Soviet  inter- 
est In  a  strong  Cuban  Communist  Party  runs 
along  orthodox  Soviet  lines,  reflects  Moscow's 
efforts  to  ensure  that  its  influence  in  Cuba 
would  persist  regardless  of  whether  Castro 
heads  the  regime  or  not. 

The  strongest  factor  ensuring  Soviet  influ- 
ence In  and  control  over  Cuba  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  economic.  It  Is  In  this  area 
that  growing  Cuban  integration  into  the 
Soviet  bloc  and  Cuba's  dependence  on  Soviet 
support  are  most  clearly  reflected.  Since  Cas- 
tro came  to  power  Soviet  aid  has  been  the 
mainstay  of  the  Cuban  economy  and  of  its 
development,  so  that  today  the  major  part 
of  Cuba's  industry  has  been  buUt  or  re- 
equlpped  with  Soviet  machinery.  Cuba's  de- 
pendence on  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
communist  countries  is  reflected  in  its  trade. 
In  1972  Cuba's  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union 
•mounted  to  $992.5  mUllon,  or  47.9  percent 
out  of  Cuba's  total  foreign  trade  of  an  ap- 
proximate total  of  $2.1  bUllon  whUe  the 
■bare  of  all  communist  countries'  total  Cu- 
ban trade  amounted  to  69.2  percent  ($1,451 
MQton).  In  1973  Cuba's  volume  of  trade 
jmh  the  Soviet  Union  reached  some  $1.4 
billion  and  to  1974.  according  to  agreements, 
n  is  expected  to  amount  to  some  $1.6  billion. 
Btoce  I960  Soviet  exports  to  Cuba  have 
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steadily  grown,  reaching  some  $743  million 
In  1972,  or  67.5  percent  of  Cuba's  imports. 
Cuba  is  especially  dependent  on  the  Soviet 
Union  for  oil,  with  deliveries  amounting  to 
nearly  7  million  tons  per  year  In  1972  sold  at 
below  world  market  price  (a  total  of  62.9 
mlUlon  tons  since  1960),  as  well  as  machin- 
ery, rolled  ferrous  metals,  non-ferro\is  metals, 
fertUlzer,  l\imber,  grain  and  flour  and  other 
foods.  The  Cuban  trade  program  with  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  specifically  tied  to  the  Soviet 
Five  Tear  Plan.  Because  Cuba's  sugar  pro- 
duction has  never  reached  planned  output 
targets,  Cuba's  balance  of  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  consistently  unfavor- 
able to  Cuba.  At  the  present  time,  Cuba's 
balSnce  of  trade  deficit  with  the  Soviet  Union 
exceeds  $3  billion. 

In  1972  Moscow  agreed  to  defer  repayments 
on  this  deficit  until  1986  and  granted  Cuba  a 
new  credit  of  some  $350  million  for  Industrial 
development,  notably  tcyr  the  construction  of 
a  new  nickel  complex  to  help  Cuba's  nickel 
production  from  36,000  tons  to  90.000  tons 
by  1980.  To  achieve  this  goal  Cuba  will  re- 
quire eventually  an  Investment  of  some  $600 
mlUlon.  Cuba's  total  indebtedness  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  including  credits,  grants,  loans 
and  the  cost  of  Soviet  advisers  and  techni- 
cians Is  estimated  at  $5  billion,  which  Cuba 
win  begin  to  repay  In  1986  over  a  25-year 
period.  It  should  be  noted  that  this'  debt 
would  have  been  even  larger  had  not  Mos- 
cow subsidized  Cuba's  sugar  prices  at  above 
the  world  market  price  as  well  as  agreed  to 
pay  $5,000  per  ton  for  nickel. 

In  brief,  the  Soviet  Union  subsidizes  the 
Cuban  economy  at  the  rate  of  $1.5-$2  mil- 
lion per  day.  In  addition,  Cuba  has  also  an 
unfavorable  balance  of  trade  with  other 
communist  countries  which  furthermore 
have  granted  it  various  credits  and  loans 
and  provided  a  substantial  number  of  tech- 
nicians. Despite  the  economic  burden  of 
supporting  Cuba,  It  Is  fairly  evident  that 
from  the  Soviet  point  of  view  the  political 
and  strategic  advantages  of  maintaining  a 
communist  Cuba  outweigh  the  economic 
costs. 

In  July  1972  Cuba  became  a  fiUl  member 
of  the  Eastern  European  Council  for  Mutual 
Economic  Assistance  or  CEMA  (COMECON). 
As  a  result,  the  27th  CEMA  session  pointed 
out  that  "Cuba  will  take  an  active  part  In 
the  Implementation  of  the  comprehensive 
program  of  socialist  integration"  and  partici- 
pate in  the  economic  program  of  the  9- 
countrles-bloc  according  to  the  "interna- 
tional division  of  socialist  labor."  C(»icem- 
ing  this  development  Brezhnev  noted  In  his 
speech  In  January  that  Cuba's  "coopera- 
tion with  the  fraternal  countries  keeps  grow- 
ing. ...  All  this  .  . .  makes  Cuba  still  stronger, 
all  this  facilitates  further  success  of  the 
world  socialist  system." 

As  against  the  communist  bloc,  Cuba's 
trade  with  non-communist  developed  coun- 
tries constitutes  only  25.1  percent  of  the 
total  Cuban  trade  ($526  million).  Havana's 
main  trading  partnere  are  Japan  with  a  total 
trade  in  1972  of  $187.3  million,  Canada  with 
$72.37  million,  Spain  with  $65.67  million. 
Great  Britain  with  $58  million  and  Prance 
with  $39.8  million.  Cuba's  trade  with  Latin 
America  in  1972  amounted  to  $9.6  million. 
The  balance  of  trade  in  1972  was  favorable  to 
Cuba  only  in  its  trade  with  Japan  and 
Spain. 

It  should  be  noted  that  except  for  Cuba's 
international  sugar  quota  of  some  2.4  mil- 
lion tons,  all  the  rest  of  its  sugar  produc- 
tion Is  committed  to  the  communist  coun- 
tries In  repayment  for  Imports  from  them. 
The  same  Is  also  true  of  Cuba's  nickel  ex- 
port, with  the  Soviet  share  showing  a  sharp 
Increase  since  the  early  1970*8.  The  point  is 
that  Cuba  is  heavily  In  debt  to  communist 
countries,  has  at  present  no  surpluses  to 
generate  significant  additional  earnings  of 
hard  currency,  and  consequently  remains  de- 
pendent on  foreign  credits,  especially  credits 
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from  communist  countries.  Even  so.  Its  abil- 
ity to  repay  these  credits  is  limited  and 
would  be  altogether  impossible  if  the  Soviet 
Union  had  not  agreed  to  defer  repayments 
untU  1986.  Furthermore,  Cuba  is  heavily  de- 
pendent on  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  com- 
munist countries  for  critical  materials  which 
it  cannot  obtain  elsewhere,  esi)ecla]ly  in  view 
of  Its  lack  of  foreign  exchange.  This  appUee 
in  particxilar  to  oil,  non-ferrous  metals,  fer- 
tilizer, Itimber,  wheat  and  flovir. 

The  Soviet  support  has  been  also  essential 
to  assure  Cuba's  security,  although  the  So- 
viet Union  has  no  formal  defense  treaty  with 
Cuba.  Over  the  years,  the  Soviet  Umon  has 
equipped  and  reequlpped  the  Cuban  armed 
forces,  mostly  free  of  charge,  to  the  tune  of 
some  $2.5  to  $3  biUion.  In  his  speech  on 
January  30  Brezhnev  said  that  "as  is  known, 
the  Soviet  Union  is  helping  Cuba  in 
strengthening  her  defenses."  Cuba  is  not 
only  mUltarily  one  of  the  strongest  countries 
in  Latin  America,  but  remains  a  potential 
base  for  the  Soviet  armed  forces,  as  Is  evi- 
dent from  the  Soviet  effort  in  1970  to  estab- 
lish a  nuclear  submarine  base  at  Clenfuegos, 
the  staging  of  Soviet  long-range  reconnais- 
sance aircraft  through  Cuba,  the  frequent 
visits  to  the  island  by  Soviet  naval  units 
and  so  on. 

Although  Moscow  has  generally  come  out 
In  favor  of  the  recognition  of  Cuba  by  the 
US,  such  a  development  would  be,  in  the 
stated  Soviet  views,  .an  admission  by  the 
US  of  the  irreverelbility  of  communism  m 
Cuba  and  a  forced  change  in  US  policy  re- 
sulting from  the  Increased  readiness  of  Latin 
America  to  deal  with  Castro  as  a  gesture  of 
defiance  of  and  independence  from  Wash- 
ington. Thus,  while  the  recognition  of  Cuba 
by  the  US  is  pictured  in  advance  as  a  vic- 
tory for  Castro  and  world  communism,  and 
as  giving  a  further  Impetus  to  the  "antl- 
Imperlallst  national  liberation  struggle  In 
Latin  America,  Soviet  spokesmen  at  the  same 
time  take  pains  to  deny  that  there  has  been 
any  change  in  Cuba's  attitude  to  relations 
with  the  US  car  that  the  resumption  of  US- 
Cuban  relations  would  entail  such  a  change. 

Essentially,  Moscow  endorses  the  Cuban 
demands  that 

1.  The  embargo  on  trade  be  lifted  as  a 
pre-condition  for  the  Initiation  of  negotia- 
tions on  the  resumption  of  US-Cuban  rela- 
tions; 

2.  Ouantanamo  be  returned  to  Cuba  and 
the  US  cease  all  anti-Cuban  "subversion," 
and 

3.  The  negotiations  include  not  only  the 
narrow  Issue  of  US-Cuban  relations,  but  as 
Castro  has  promised,  the  Issue  of  the  US 
"Imperialist"  role  and  its  ••criminal"  policies 
in  Latin  America.  The  Joint  statement  issued 
on  February  4,  1974,  In  connection  with 
Brezhnev's  visit  to  Cuba  states: 

"The  Soviet  Union  resolutely  demands  an 
end  to  the  economic  and  political  and  other 
hostile  actions  taken  against  socialist  Cuba. 
It  reiterates  that  it  considers  the  demand  of 
the  Republic  of  Cuba  for  the  unconditional 
removal  of  the  American  Ouantanamo  naval 
base  on  its  territory  as  lawful  and  Just,  and 
fully  supports  this  demand." 

Moscow  has  also  publicly  endorsed  Castro's 
insistence  that  the  Latin  American  countries 
form  their  own  association  which  would  ex- 
clude the  US  and  his  view  that  the  OAS  Is 
an  Instrument  of  Yankee  "imperialism  "  The 
Soviet  position  Is  that  such  purely  Latin 
American  states  organizations  can  serve  as 
an  effective  Instrument  for  the  region's  "antl- 
ImperalUt"  struggle  against  the  US.  Of 
course,  Moscow  hopes  that  a  resumption  of 
US-Cuban  relations  would  stampede  the  ma- 
jority of  the  OAS  membere,  who  at  present 
oppose  the  resumption  of  relations,  to  fol- 
low suit. 

While  the  Soviet  Union  asserts  that  the 
lifting  of  the  embargo  on  trade  with  Cuba 
Is  In  accord  with  the  desire  for  detente. 
It  mtist  be  kept  in  mind  that  accordlns  to 
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the  explicitly  stated  Soviet  Interpretation  of 
detente  or  as  Moscow  calls  It — "peaceful  co- 
existence"— the  "antl-lmperlallst  national 
UberaUon  stniggle  in  the  Third  World,  In- 
cluding Latin  America,  which  Is  Identified 
aa  being  the  "strategic  rear"  of  the  US.  Is 
specifically  excluded  from  Ita  provisions  and 
rules  of  Inter -state  .relations.  On  the  con- 
trary, Soviet  leaders  persist  in  asserting 
that  detente  does  not  serve  to  preserve  inter- 
national stability  but  rather  facilitates  the 
upsurge  of  the  revolutionary  and  national 
liberation  struggle.  Soviet  spokesmen  per- 
sist in  asserting  that  Cuba  must  play  an 
Important  role  in  that  struggle.  Furthermore, 
It  l^>pear8  from  current  Soviet  assessment 
of  Cuba  that  the  Soviet  leaders  do  not  fear 
that  Castro  may  become  another  Tito  or 
Sadat.  I.e.,  they  beUeve  Soviet-Cuban  ties 
to  be  sufficiently  firm  as  to  make  \inllkely 
any  significant  shift  in  Cuba's  alignment 
with  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  result  of  a  re- 
sumption of  US-Cuban  relations. 


SENIOR   CmZENS   AND  OUR  FLAG 

HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

or   CONNECTICDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1974 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week- 
end I  had  the  opporttinlty  to  present  a 
13  star  Betsy  Ross  flag  to  residents  of 
the  Cheshire  Rehabilitation  Convalescent 
Center  In  Cheshire,  Conn. 

The  residents  of  the  center  gave  me 
a  warm  welcome  which  I  deeply  appre- 
ciated. The  presentation  of  the  flag  had 
been  made  at  the  request  of  the  citizens 
last  winter  under  the  able  guidance  of 
the  recreaUon  director,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Shay. 
Therefore,  when  I  arrived  at  the  center, 
I  already  had  the  feeling  that  their  Indi- 
viduals were  Indeed  fine  and  outgoing 
citizens  who  love  their  country. 

The  owners  of  the  center,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Andrew  Barth  were  most  hospitable. 
I  enjoyed  the  guided  tour  of  this  beauti- 
ful and  well-run  facility  by  its  adminis- 
trator, Andrew  Barth,  Jr.  However,  the 
highlight  of  my  day  was  when  one  of 
the  residents,  Robert  Currle,  presented 
me  with  a  wooden  plaque  on  which  he 
decoupaged  his  original  poem.  This  ges- 
ture, as  well  as  the  inspiring  poem  itself, 
made  me  realize  how  fortunate  we  are 
that  we  do  live  under  the  Stara  and 
Stripes.  I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
Blr.  Currle's  poem,  as  I  think  it  will  rein- 
force the  feeling  of  patriotism  that  all  of 
us  have: 

Flag  Dkdication 

(Written  tot  this  occasion  by  Robert  A. 

Currle.  May  1974) 

Looking  from  my  window  In  dawn's  early 

Ught 
I  see  the  new  flag,  what  a  glorious  sight 
Aa   it   whips   and   flutters   In   the   morning 

bre^ae. 
Ita  bright  stars  and  stripes  among  the  leafy 

trees. 
Enhancing  the  scenery  one  hundred  fold, 
UpUfts  the  heart,  and  gives  strong  feelizun 

untold; 
The   beauty  enraptrires  the  soxil.  and  vou 

think  ' 

That   those   colors   so   radiant   do   stronslv 

link  •' 

Tout  life  here  on  earth  to  do  nobly  and 

good. 
XTpboldlng  all  laws,  aa  true  cltlwna  abould. 
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May  we,  while  honoring  this  new  flag  today 
Be    greatly    heartened,    and    uplifted,    and 

pray 
That  this  greateat  emblem  of  o\ir  beloved 

land 
May  not  be  in  disarray,  and  we  may  atand 
Before    the    world,    «   land   of   honor    and 

truth 
Dedicated  to  life,  liberty  and  youth. 
The   pursiut  of  happiness,   and   all   things 

good; 
All  this  should  be  whole  heartedly  under- 
stood. 
Let  ua  not  be  boastful  of  our  many  deeds. 
But  feel  proud  to  belong  to  a  nation  that 

leads. 
Remember  to  salute  this  noble  emblem. 
The  Stars  and  Stripes,  let  there  be  no  dis- 
sembling; 
Oh :  glorlotis  banner  of  great  and  noble  land 
Honored  are  thou,  now,  forever  may  you 

stand 
Fluttering    in    the    breezes. — both    high    or 

low 
Putting  on  an  excellent,  colorful  show. 
The  Stars  and  Stripes,  also,  the  Red,  White 

and  Blue 
Adorned   as   they   are.   Just  need  no  other 

hue 
We  stand  or  fall  as  we  hear  the  magic  call. 
My  country,  right  or  wrong,  what  e'er  may 
befall. 


NATIONAL  SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK 


HON.  ANDREW  YOUNG 

or   GEOBCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday,  May  23,  1974 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
over  100  years  ago,  Alexis  de  Tocqueville 
wrote  of  a  young  America : 

What  most  astonishes  me  Is  not  so  much 
the  marvelous  grandeur  of  some  undertak- 
ing as  the  innumerable  multitude  of  small 
ones. 

These  words  are  especially  appropri- 
ate this  week  as  the  country  pays  a  de- 
served tribute  to  America's  8.8  million 
small  business  enterprises  by  observing 
National  Small  Business  Week. 

The  Independent  and  Innovative  spirit 
which  built  this  Nation  is  alive  and  well 
today  in  the  form  of  almost  9  miUion 
neighborhood  markets,  stores,  and  serv- 
ices. This  vital  sector  of  our  national  life 
is  responsible  for  an  annual  contribution 
of  over  $476  billion  to  the  gross  national 
product  and  aiH)roxlmateIy  35  million 
Jobs. 

In  this  age  of  conglomerates  and  mul- 
tinational cartels,  it  is  weU  to  remember 
that  95  percent  of  American  firms  are 
small  businesses.  As  the  Exxons  and  the 
ITT's  seek  and  too  often  receive  special 
favors  from  government,  we  cannot  for- 
get that  the  backbone  of  our  prosperity  Is 
constituted  by  the  many  small  business- 
men who  ask  very  little  and,  without 
legions  of  lobbyists,  often  receive  far  less. 

As  we  confront  the  great  Issues  of  our 
time,  perhaps  we  in  the  Congress  should 
remember  to  "think  Uttle,"  as  a  poet  said. 
Americans  who  have  sought  a  free  means 
of  achievement  to  contribute  something 
In  their  own  way  deserve  more  from  their 
Government  than  Just  a  National  Small 
Business  Week. 
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NAHB  RESOLUTION  ON  EMERQKNCV 
ECONOB4IC   AND  HOUSING  POI^ 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or  nouDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23.  1974 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  NaUontl 
Association  of  Home  Builders  Is  one  of 
the  Nation's  better  known  and  more  re- 
spected organizations.  Its  membership 
reaches  into  every  congressional  district 
and  into  most  of  the  cities  of  the  land. 
During  the  week,  many  of  us  in  Con- 
gress were  privileged  to  meet  with  mem- 
bers of  NAHB  from  our  home  districts 
The  Florida  delegation  In  Congress 
Joined  the  Florida  members  of  NAHB  at 
a  limcheon  In  the  speaker's  dining  room 
on  Tuesday.  During  the  course  of  the 
luncheon,  we  exchanged  viewpoints  and 
we  were  impressed  with  the  grasp  which 
NAHB  members  have  on  the  problems  of 
the  American  economy. 

Of  particular  interest  to  our  delega- 
tion was  a  resolution  from  the  execu- 
tive and  resolutions  committees  of 
NAHB  entitled  "Emergency  Economic 
and  Housing  Policy."  I  feel  that  it  should 
be  caUed  to  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bership of  Congress  and  I  am  glad  to 
submit  it  for  printing  in  the  Record: 
Emksgenct  Ecoifomc  and  Hottsinc  Pouct 
America's  economy  is  In  imminent  dan- 
ger. It  Is  distorted,  unbalanced,  aad 
gripped  In  a  wave  of  damaging  InfiaUon. 

In  this  extraordinarUy  critical  period  of 
combined  recession  and  Inflation,  we  find  a 
lack  of  fiscal  responsibility,  high  and  tin- 
neceasary  government  spending,  and  un- 
realistic reliance  upon  tight  money  poUclat. 
Such  sole  reliance  upon  monetary  policy 
to  stem  inflation  has  faUed  in  the  past.  It 
Is  faUlng  now.  Inflation  is  feeding  on  infla- 
tionary expectations.  Business  loan  demand 
and  government  deficit  borrowing  are  not  re- 
strained. Interest  rates  rise  unchecked  to 
record-breaking  and  InevlUbly  nUnooi 
levels. 

Housing,  a  major  segment  of  the  econ- 
omy Is  being  disproportionately  depressed 
by  the  inequities  and  Inequalities  of  thaaa 
policies. 

To  reduce  Inflation  and  to  reston  a 
healthy,  stable  economy,  all  segments  ot  our 
society  must  be  prepared  and  willing  to 
accept  an  equitable  share  of  the  measurtt 
necessary  to  accomplish  this.  We,  therefort, 
urge  these  Immediate  actions: 

Establishment  of  a  system  of  prlnltles 
of  allocation  of  financial  resources,  and  hold- 
ing the  line  on  unnecessary  government 
spending — Federal,  state,  and  local  allk»— 
which  would  lead  toward  balanced  budgets. 
Institution  of  a  system  of  credit  sJlocatlon 
to  create  a  more  equitable  flow  to  those  sec- 
tors of  the  economy  hardest  hit. 

Creation  of  a  Capital  Issues  Conunlttae 
which  would  govern,  regiUate,  and  modersta 
the  flow  of  borrowing  demands  In  the  mar- 
ket place. 

Relnatltutlon  of  some  form  of  economtB 
controla  to  the  end  that  there  would  be  firm 
monitoring,  at  leaat.  of  wage  and  price  ad- 
juatmenta. 

A  less  restrictive  money  policy  than  that 
now  being  followed. 

Of  aU  the  major  sectors  of  the  economf 
hit  by  the  unbridled  surge  of  Inflatloa, 
boualng— singled  out  by  the  President  as  ooa 
of  thoee  rare  areas  where  the  Government 
must  be  of  asalatance — la  being  throttlsd 
the  Qioct.  Aa  an  Interim  meaaure,  therefort^ 
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m  tba  battle  to  contain  inflation,  we  again 
nrge  paaaage  of  emergency  mortgage  credit 
jagialatlon  containing  more  realistic  mort- 
piges  limits  to  avoid  irreparable  damage  to 
this  vital  element  of  the  economy,  damage 
which  can  only  In  turn  affect  aU  other  ele- 
ments. 


STUDENT  BUILDS  SOLAR  OVEN 
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make   'em  like   that."   Wlmberly  has   been 
teaching  industrial  arts  for  27  years. 

Defoe  Is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  O. 
Defoe,  3707  Wilson  Drive.  He  ia  In  the 
eighth  grade. 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TKXAS 
IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1974 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  he 
has  not  yet  attempted  a  quiche  or  a 
roast,  a  young  Texan  has  produced  a  loaf 
of  solar-baked  bread,  and  he  has  pro- 
duced it  from  an  oven  he  spent  3  weeks 
building  In  a  Junior  high  industrial  arts 
class. 

The  message  Is  clear — the  age  of  solar 
energy  is  coming  and  Its  practical  ap- 
idlcatlons  are  boundless. 

The  student  is  14  year  old  Robert  Defoe 
of  Austin,  Tex.  His  efforts  have  already 
won  him  first  place  In  the  Texas  State 
Industrial  Arts  Fair.  I  send  to  him  my 
highest  congratulations  as  well,  and  I 
know  that  the  many  of  us  here  interested 
in  the  prospects  of  solar  energy  can  Join 
In  the  praise  this  young  man  deserves. 

I  am  pleased  the  first  energy  bill  re- 
cently passed  by  the  House  was  the  Isuid- 
mark  solar  research  and  demonstration 
bill  now  pending  In  the  Senate.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  been  a  cosponsor  of  that 
legislation.  And  I  am  pleased  to  see  yoimg 
Mr.  Defoe  stepping  out  on  his  own  in 
this  field. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Austin  Ameri- 
can-Statesman explains  more  about 
Robert  Defoe's  solar  oven,  and  I  would 
like  to  reprint  it  at  this  time. 

PUPn.  EXTKACTS  Enxsct,  Puzks 
BT  Solas  Ovkk 

A  14-year-old  Porter  Junior  High  School 
student  has  taken  metal,  glass,  insulation 
and  a  Uttle  work,  put  them  together,  and 
gotten  something  free — usable  heat  from 
sunlight. 

Robert  Defoe's  project  Is  an  award -winning 
•olar  oven  that  beats  from  60  degrees  I'Wiren- 
helt  to  350  degrees  in  16  minutes  using  only 
sunlight. 

Temperatures  In  the  oven  are  regulated  by 
moving  the  panels  in  and  out.  Although 
thoee  temperatures  are  not  exact,  the  heat 
can  be  approximated— «o  much  that  Defoe 
added  another  creation  to  his  oven — a  loaf 
of  solar-baked  bread. 

The  oven  heats  up  Just  like  a  car  parked 
In  the  sun  with  roUed-up  windows,  he  ex- 
plained. "The  sunlight  goes  through  the 
gjaas,"  he  said,  "but  the  heat  la  reflected 
back  Inside."  Because  It  depends  on  sun,  De- 
foe has  used  the  oven  outside  only,  but 
tl»orl»8  It  might  be  used  by  a  sunlit  win- 
dow. 

D«f<»  buUt  the  oven  aa  a  project  In  hla 
Industrial  arts  class,  taught  by  R.  K.  Wlm- 
berly. "It  took  about  three  weeks  to  build 
It,"  he  said,  using  only  class  time. 

After  he  had  completed  It  and  tried  It  out. 
ne  said,  he  entered  it  In  the  regional  Indus- 
HUl  arts  fair.  It  won  flrst  place.  Next  It  was 
•ntered  In  the  state  arta  fair,  and  again  It 
*on  flrst  place. 

Speaking  of  Defoe,  Industrial  arts  teacher 
Wttbarly  said  he  la  "one  of  the  flneet  kids 
*»•  ever  Uught  in  my  Ufe.  They  Jtiat  don't 


SYRIA  ROLLS  OUT  WELCOME  MAT 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23,  1974 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wednes- 
day afternoon.  May  1,  President  Hafez 
Asad  of  Syria  told  me — 

You  have  my  mandate  to  Invite  Members 
of  the  United  States  Congress — House  and 
Senate — to  visit  Syria  as  soon  as  possible. 
They  will  be  most  welcome. 

We  want  those  who  are  critical  aa  weU  aa 
those  who  are  friends  to  come.  We  feel  this 
Is  a  way  to  understand  each  other  and  our 
mutual  problems. 

President  Asad  made  the  comments  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  30-minute  interview 
In  the  reception  room  of  his  oflBce  in 
Damascus. 

His  invitation  had  significance  because 
official  communication  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  Syria 
had  only  recently  been  resumed  after  a 
7-year  break — and  then  on  a  limited 
basis. 

Mine  was  the  first  visit  to  Syria  by  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives since  the  June  1967  war.  The  only 
occasion  when  a  U.S.  Senator  entered 
Syria  was  several  months  ago  when  Sen- 
ator James  Aboukezk  visited  Damascus. 

I  made  the  visit  en  route  to  Aden,  and 
despite  the  brevity  of  my  stay,  had  the 
privilege  of  a  lengthy  discussion  with  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  Syria,  'Abd  al-Halim 
Khaddam;  a  meeting  with  the  Syrian 
Parliament's  Foreign  Affairs  Committee; 
a  tour  of  the  Parliament  building;  and  a 
luncheon  hosted  by  the  committee  chair- 
man, Muhammad  Adnan  Kllaml;  In  ad- 
dition to  the  meeting  with  the  President. 

The  group  attending  the  luncheon  in- 
cluded the  senior  U.S.  diplomat  in  Syria, 
Thomas  J.  Scotes,  head  of  the  UjS.  in- 
terest section  In  the  Italian  Embassy; 
Anls  Khattab,  assistant  director  of  the 
U.S.  desk  in  the  Syria  Foreign  Office; 
Wajed  Ahdab,  personal  secretary  to 
Speaker  Muhammad  all  Halabi  of  the 
Syrian  Parliament:  and  these  pania- 
mentarians;  Dr.  Subhi  Tahe,  Dr.  Badr 
al-Dln  Khoja,  and  M.  Said  Satli. 

I  traveled  the  bumpy  road  frcmi  Bel- 
rut  to  Damascus  by  car  the  afternoon  of 
April  30,  arriving  in  the  Syrian  capital 
at  dusk.  The  ride  enabled  me  to  see  the 
Golan  Heights  for  the  flrst  time  from 
the  Syrian  side — and  the  Syrian  per- 
spective, hear  the  steady  thud  of  aerial 
bombardment  around  Mount  Hermon, 
enjoy  the  spectacular  scenery  of  both 
Lebanon  and  Syria,  and  experience  the 
bureaucracy  and  paperwork  of  crossing 
the  border  In  both  directions.  The  driver 
of  the  car,  who  had  crossed  the  border 
several  times  In  recent  weeks,  said  the 
Syrian  security  officers  gave  him  a  no- 
ticeably warmer  welcome  than  on  previ- 
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ous  crossings — doubtless  a  sign  of  the 
new  warmth  engendered  by  the  shuttles 
between  Damascus  and  Tel  Aviv  by  U.S. 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  which  were 
to  commence  the  following  Sunday. 

The  day  also  gave  me  a  glimpse  of 
high  spirit  and  optimism  in  the  amftii 
U.S.  diplomatic  staff  ably  led  by  Mr. 
Scotes  and  several  glimpses  of  the  high 
spirit  £uid  optimism  of  the  Sj^rian  peo- 
ple—notably the  May  Day  parade  which 
included  impressive  groups  of  Boy 
Scouts,  girls  in  uniform,  bands,  and  mili- 
tary units. 

Although  engaged  in  daily  conflict 
with  Israeli  forces  in  the  Golan  area,  the 
nation  impressed  me  as  one  expecting 
an  early  and  fair  settlement. 

President  Asad  is  a  tall,  thickset  man 
with  a  warm,  gentle  manner.  He  is  very 
soft-spoken. 

At  the  outset  of  my  interview,  I  told 
him  that  I  appreciated  his  willingness  to 
meet  with  me  on  such  short  notice  for 
several  reasons — the  military  problems 
with  Israel  imdoubtedly  put  heavy  de- 
mands on  his  time,  and  the  fact  of  mili- 
tary support  to  Israel  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress must  be  a  source  of  great  pain  and 
bitterness.  At  no  point  was  there  even 
the  slightest  touch  of  harshness,  sar- 
casm, or  resentment  in  his  remarks. 

I  opened  the  discussion  by  declaring 
that  good  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Syria  can  be  established  and 
sustained  only  if  Syrian  policies  are  im- 
derstood  and  supported  broadly  In  the 
Congress  and  •throughout  America. 

Two  factors,  I  added,  recently  caused 
U.S.  citizens  to  be  aware  of  the  Middle 
East,  including  Syria.  One  was  the  oil 
embargo  which  hit  home  in  the  form  of 
a  gasoline  shortage  and  long  lines  at  gas 
stations.  The  other  was  the  alert  of  U.S. 
forces  during  the  October  war,  which 
raised  the  very  imwelcome  possibility  in 
the  minds  of  many  that  the  United 
States  might  become  directly  irvolved  in 
the  fighting.  Both  factors  made  im- 
proved relations  with  Syria  Important. 

I  said  that  misconceptions  about  Syria 
are  still  widely  held  in  the  United  States, 
including  Congress.  Many  of  my  col- 
leagues regard  Syria  as  hostile  to  the 
United  States  and  imwelcome  to  Ameri- 
can visitors.  I  said : 

When  a  Foreign  Affairs  subcommittee  last 
December  discussed  a  trip  to  the  Middle  East, 
several  Congressmen  expressed  doubt  that 
they  would  be  welcome  In  Damascus. 

Visitors  must  be  made  to  feel  welcome, 
even  in  the  absence  of  fonnal  diplomatic 
relations. 

President  Nixon  and  Secretary  Kissinger 
can  only  do  ao  much  in  establishing  foreign 
policy.  Broad  understanding  and  support  in 
the  Congress  is  esseutial.  If  It  is  absent. 
Congress  may  not  support  what  Mr.  Nixon 
and  Dr.  Kissinger  propose.  In  fact.  Congress 
has  the  capacity  to  oppose  and  prevent  policy 
the  Administration  wants. 

In  discussions  with  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  Syrian  ParUament,  I 
learned  that  there  is  no  disagreement  be- 
tween you  and  the  ParUament  over  foreign 
policy.  That  is  not  the  case  In  Washington. 
Diff^ences  often  occur  and  deadlocks  some- 
tin^B  develop. 

That  la  why  ths  broMleat  possible  exdumg* 
of  vlaltors — official  a,  educators,  students  and 
private  dtlsena — la  wwwitlsl. 
May  I  suggest  some  ways  to  establish  a 
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foundAUon  for  enduring  goodwill?  Syria 
should  establlsb  scholarahlps,  excliAnge  pro- 
fessors. Induce  Congreaemen  and  Senators  to 
visit  Syria  and  learn  firsthand  of  your  coun- 
try and  Its  problems. 

Seek  out  those  who  are  prominent  In  U.S. 
pubUc  life — especially  those  who  aspire  to 
the  presidency.  Make  it  appealing  for  them 
to  visit  Syria. 

Tou  have  an  excellent  spokesman  in  Wash- 
ington, Special  Representative  Sabah  Kab- 
banl.  But  you  need  dozens  of  Kabbanls. 

President  Asad  replied: 

As  soon  aa  the  Foreign  Office  called,  I 
Immediately  said  I  would  see  you.  I  am  glad 
to  be  with  you.  Tou  are  welcome. 

We  are  bitter  about  the  guns  and  ammu- 
nition you  provide  to  Israel,  and  why  not? 
But  bitterness  Is  not  hostility.  In  fact,  we 
have  very  warm  feelings  about  the  American 
people.  Despite  the  war,  the  Syrian  people 
like  Americans  and  have  for  years. 

Perhaps  we  have  made  some  mistakes. 
Perhaps  we  should  have  better  public  rela- 
tions. I  agree  with  what  you  say  and  recom- 
mend, and  we  can  now  start  to  do  better. 

I  assured  President  Asad: 

The  American  people  have  a  sense  of  Jtis- 
tlce  and  fair  play.  All  they  need  Is  Informa- 
tion and  understanding.  At  present  many  of 
them  see  Middle  East  problems  as  viewed 
from  Israel. 

He  responded. 

Come  back  again.  Your  visit  this  time  is 
too  short.  Your  next  visit  will  be  welcome. 

My  discussion  with  Foreign  Minister 
Khaddam  lasted  over  an  hour,  I  pre- 
sented to  him  the  same  basic  points  as 
I  did  later  to  President  Asad. 

The  Foreign  Minister,  yoimg,  nattily 
dressed,  and  soft  spoken — presented  a 
thorough  review  of  Syrian-Israeli  rela- 
tions since  World  War  n. 

He  told  me  that  he  personally  has  a 
warm  feeling  for  Americans.  Most  Sy- 
rians share  that  feeling.  Americans  must 
realize  that  Syria  Is  fighting  to  recover 
its  own  territory.  In  that  fight,  Syria 
faces  guns  and  ammimltion  supplied  by 
the  United  States. 

I  told  him  that  in  one  way  the  Arabs 
are  their  own  worst  enemies.  They  need 
to  project  a  better  public  image  in  the 
United  States.  More  Arab  spokesmen 
need  to  come  to  the  United  States  to 
explain  their  views  on  the  Middle  East 
problem. 

When  I  left  Syria  for  Beirut  and  Aden 
that  afternoon,  I  felt  privileged  to  have 
met  some  truly  good  friends  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 


PRESIDENT  AGAIN  REGISTERS  OP- 
POSITION TO  BUSING  AND  CALI^ 
FOR  REFORM  OF  IMPACT  AID 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  very  shortly 
we  In  the  House  will  be  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  a  conference  on  extending  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  The  President  recently  called  atten- 
tion to  two  objectionable  Items  hi  the 
legislation  as  it  now  stands.  The  first  of 
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course,  is  the  matter  of  forced  busing. 
The  Senate  amendment,  as  we  all  know, 
is  too  weak  and  the  President  concurred 
in  this.  The  second  item  he  mentioned  Is 
reform  of  Impact  aid.  Some  of  the  Mem- 
bers may  recall  that  even  the  mild  reform 
I  attempted  on  the  floor  was  voted  down. 
I  invite  the  Members  to  note  the  material 
I  presented  yesterday,  which  is  found  on 
page  16202  providing  additional  evidence 
of  strange  gaps  in  the  reporting  of  the 
disbursement  and  receipt  of  funds  in  this 
program.  I  was  pleased  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent raise  these  matters  and  I  commend 
the  article  from  the  Washington  Star- 
News  of  May  22,  1974,  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues.  The  news  story  follows: 
Nixon  Renews  Antibusinc  Push 
(By  John  Mathews) 
President  Nixon  today  renewed  his  support 
for  tough  antl-buslng  limits  already  passed 
by  the  House  but  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

"The  experience  of  the  past  five  years 
across  America  shows  that  we  can  dismantle 
dual  school  systems  without  resorting  to  mas- 
sive forced  busing,"  Nixon  said. 

In  a  statement,  the  President  stopped  short 
of  saying  he  would  veto  the  federal  educa- 
tion bill  If  It  does  not  conuin  stringent  limits 
on  federal  court  powers  to  order  desegrega- 
tion plans  with  bussing. 

If  the  bill  Includes  some  of  the  milder 
Senate-approved  restrictions  he  previously 
has  opposed,  the  President  said  he  would 
veto  it. 

"The  Senate,  far  from  cutting  bureaucratic 
red  tape,  would  create  18  new  bureaucratic 
structiu-es.  prohibit  decentralization  of  de- 
cision-making and  add  cumbersome,  time- 
consuming  and  restrictive  administrative 
procedures,"  Nixon  said. 

lAst    week,    the    Senate — by    one    vote 

rejected  House  busing  limits  that  would 
restrict  busing  to  the  school  next  closest  to 
a  chUd's  home  and  aUow  the  re-openlng 
of  exisUng  court  orders  requiring  more  ex- 
tensive busing. 

Instead,  the  Senate  approved — also  by  one 
vote — a  compromise  worked  out  by  Repub- 
Ucan  leader  Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  of  Mon- 
tana. 

The  compromise  omits  the  re-opener 
clause  and  restricts  busing  to  the  next  clos- 
est school,  but  It  would  allow  courts  to  order 
more  extensive  busing  If  it  Is  needed  to 
guarantee  constitutional  rights  of  minority 
children. 

Busing  foes  voted  for  the  compromise,  but 
they  say  it  wiu  not  stop  court-ordered 
busing. 

Conferees  from  the  Senate  and  House  will 
meet  early  next  month  to  try  to  resolve  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  versions  of  the  bUl. 

Nixon  today  also  said  the  $35  bUUon  Sen- 
ate bill,  which  received  final  approval  on  an 
81-6  vote  Monday,  does  not  go  as  far  as  the 
House  bill  In  merging  education  programs 
Neither  measrire,  he  said,  deals  with  the 
con^)lete  reform  of  the  poUtlcally  popular 
Impact  aid  program. 


CARL  T.  DURHAM 


HON.  RICHARDSON  PREYER 

or    NORTH    CAROLXNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16,  1974 

Mr.  PREYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  life 
that  Carl  Durham  led  was  the  personifi- 
cation of  what  every  man  seeks  to 
achieve  for  both  himself,  his  family  and 
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his  society.  Every  man  needs  to  have  a 
secure  sense  of  accomplishment  in  life- 
a  feeling  that  he  has  done  something 
personally  to  remedy  some  of  the  many 
ills  of  the  world.  Carl  Durham  was  a  man 
who  could  have  said  with  great  satisfac- 
tion that  he  had  many  accomplishment 
to  his  credit — ^not  in  a  boastful  state- 
ment, but  a  statement  of  pride but  it 

would  not  have  been  his  way  to  say  it  of 
himself.  He  was  wise  enough  to  know  that 
a  man  should  never  be  overcontented 
with  what  he  or  his  society  has. 

Mr.  Durham  was  not  a  "spectacular 
politician."  He  was  not  one  of  those  who 
went  in  for  the  "press  the  flesh"  and 
"kiss  the  babies"  type  of  political  cam- 
paigning. Rather  he  was  a  simple,  dedi- 
cated man  who  went  about  his  profes- 
sion in  an  honest  way.  Cswl  Durham  was 
the  epitome  of  honesty,  in  his  entire  22 
years  in  public  service  there  was  never 
once  a  hint  of  scandal  connected  with 
him  or  his  ofiQce.  He  was  a  man  of  very 
high  character  and  dignity.  The  people 
of  his  North  Carolina  district  trusted 
him  to  the  utmost  and  that  Is  perhaps 
the  best  claim  to  fame  that  a  man  may 
have.  The  residents  of  his  area  of  North 
Carolina  knew  beyond  any  question  that 
when  It  came  to  politics  he  would  do 
what  he  saw  as  being  the  right  thing  to 
do  and  not  the  convenient  thing  to  do  or 
the  popular  thing  to  do.  His  term  of  22 
years  in  office  points  out  that  most  of  the 
people  of  his  district  believed  in  him  and 
in  Ills  power  to  make  decisions  that  af- 
fected them  both  directly  and  indirectly. 
He  was  a  man  to  be  listened  to  and 
trusted  when  he  spoke. 

Carl  Durham  was  a  worker  in  Con- 
gress. He  was  a  leader.  Even  though  the 
part  of  North  Carolina  that  was  served 
by  Mr.  Durham  was  one  of  the,  If  not 
the  most,  demanding  areas  of  the  State, 
Mr.  Durham  served  it  with  grace  and 
dignity.  He  did  not  spread  his  energy 
and  ability  all  over  the  place.  Rather  he 
chose  to  concentrate  on  major  areas  that 
concerned  him  personally.  He  was  twice 
chalrmsm  of  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy 
Committee,  serving  on  the  committee 
from  the  time  it  was  first  set  up,  and  he 
worked  to  keep  atonoic  energy  and  its 
power  and  use  in  the  hands  of  civilians. 
He  considered  this  tqLbe  his  most  Im- 
portant contribution  v^hlle  he  served  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress.  He  worked  for  the 
development  of  atomic  energy  and  its  use 
for  peaceful  purposes.  His  accomplish- 
ment, then,  was  to  further  the  attempts 
of  those  who  tried  to  make  the  world  a 
safe  place  for  those  of  all  nations  to  Uve. 
The  Bible  has  a  verse  which  says  "Blessed 
are  the  peacemakers,"  and  this  would 
seem  to  apply  to  Mr.  Enirham  and  his  at- 
tempts to  promote  peace  and  also  to  pro- 
mote the  exchange  of  information  be- 
tween the  various  nations  of  the  worW. 
Also  in  the  long  list  of  his  accomplish- 
ments was  his  reformation  of  the  U.S. 
Army  court-martial  system.  His  attempts 
were  to  bring  It  Into  line  with  those  used 
by  the  civilian  court  authorities.  Prior 
to  Mr.  Durham's  reformation  the  court 
had  no  counsel  for  the  defendant.  Mr. 
E>urham  reformed  the  court  so  that  • 
coimsel  for  the  defendant  was  named. 
The  right  of  appeal  was  also  established 
as  well  as  the  right  to  have  an  enlisted 
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man  on  the  jury  if  he  so  desires.  Thus  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
strengthened  by  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Ehirham  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

To  put  this  in  its  final  analysis  it  could 
be  said  that  Mr.  Durham  was  not  a  man 
who  promised  those  whom  he  served  the 
sky.  He  simply  did  for  them  what  he  be- 
lieved was  the  right  and  proper  thing  to 
do  and,  in  most  cases,  his  constituents 
agreed  with  the  decisions  he  made.  Carl 
Durham  was  not  a  flashy  politician.  His 
was  a  simple  style  of  life.  But  Mr.  Dur- 
ham made  a  contribution  to  world  peace 
and  individual  liberty  in  a  very  real  and 
in  a  very  distinct  way.  It  is  very  hard,  if 
not  impossible,  to  measure  the  success  of 
c»e  man  or  the  failure  of  one  man.  But  a 
simple  look  at  the  duties  and  actions  of 
Mr.  Durham  should  serve  to  convince 
even'one  that  here  was  a  man  who  loved 
his  country,  dedicated  a  major  part  of 
his  life  to  its  service,  served  it  with  grace 
and  integrity,  graced  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  with  dignity,  and  made 
several  lasting  contributions  that  still  af- 
fect both  the  United  Slates  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  in  which  we  live.  Mr.  Dur- 
ham lived  a  full  and  useful  life.  The  rec- 
ord he  left  in  Congress  was  one  of  re- 
markable achievements. 

In  1959  Durham  announced  that  he 
was  retiring  to  "enjoy  himself,"  and  in 
view  of  all  that  he  had  stood  for  and  ac- 
complished in  Congress,  it  was  a  well-de- 
served retirement,  indeed. 

North  Carolina  can  be  proud  to  call 
him  one  of  her  own,  as  can  the  United 
States,  for  Carl  Durham  was  a  man  who 
had  the  ability  to  transcend  State  boimd- 
aries  and  to  reach  out  to  all  society. 


THE  HARD  ROAD  TO  WORLD 
ORDER— PART  I 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OP    NEW    TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  23.  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
world  today,  there  are  many  devastating 
reminders  of  the  current  lack  of  effective 
international  cooperation.  The  need  for 
such  cooperation  is  frighteningly  ap- 
parent, but  little  progress  seems  to  be 
made  in  achieving  it. 

In  the  April  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Richard  N.  Gardner,  Henry  L.  Moses 
Professor  of  Law  and  International  Or- 
ganization at  Columbia  University,  has 
made  a  stimulating  and  profound  analy- 
sis of  the  need  for  some  form  of  world 
order  and  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  achieving  it,  and  has  proposed  some 
concrete  steps  toward  achieving  the  goal. 
He  argues  that  there  is  now  good  reason 
for  "cautious  optimism." 

1  include  herewith  the  first  of  five 
part'  of  Professor  Gardner's  article: 
The  Haw)  Roao  to  World  Order 
(By  Richard  N.  Gardner) 

"It  was  the  best  of  times.  It  was  the  worst 
of  times."  What  Dickens  wrote  of  the  last 
<luArter  of  the  18th  century  fits  the  present 
period  all  too  well.  The  quest  for  a  world 
•tructure  that  secures  peace,  advances  hu- 
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man  rights  and  provides  the  conditions  for 
economic  progress — for  what  Is  loosely  called 
world  order — has  never  seemed  more  frus- 
trating but  at  the  same  time  strangely 
hopeful. 

Certainly  the  gap  has  never  loomed  larger 
between  the  objectives  and  the  capacities  of 
the  international  organizations  that  were 
supposed  to  get  mankind  on  the  road  to 
world  order.  We  are  witnessing  an  outbreak 
of  shortsighted  nationalism  that  seems 
oblivious  to  the  economic,  political  and 
moral  Implications  of  Interdependence.  Yet 
never  has  there  been  such  widespread  recog- 
nition by  the  world's  intellectual  leadeishlp 
of  the  necessity  for  cooperation  and  plan- 
ning on  a  truly  global  basis,  beyon<t.  country, 
beyond  region,  especially  beyond  roclal  sys- 
tem. Never  has  there  been  such  an  extra- 
ordinary growth  in  the  constructive  poten- 
tial of  transnational  private  organizations — 
not  Just  multinational  corporations  but  In- 
ternational associations  of  every  kind  In 
which  like-minded  persons  around  the  world 
weave  effective  patterns  of  global  action. 
And  never  have  we  seen  such  an  impressive 
array  of  ongoing  negotiations  aimed  at  the 
cooperative  management  of  global  problems. 
To  familiar  phrases  like  the  "population 
explosion"  and  the  "communications  ex- 
plosion" we  should  now  add  the  "negotia- 
tion" explosion. 

What  is  "worst"  abont  our  times  for  those 
who  wish  for  rapid  progress  toward  world 
order  is  clear  enough.  The  United  Nations 
Is  very  far  from  being  able  to  discharge  the 
responsibilities  assigned  by  its  Charter  for 
the  maintenance  of  International  peace  and 
security.  The  willingness  of  UJI.  members  to 
risk  their  sort-term  interests  for  the  good  of 
the  community  seems  at  the  level  of  the 
frontier  town  in  High  Noon,  where  the  citi- 
zens abandoned  their  lawman  as  soon  as  the 
outlaw  was  released  from  Jail.  If  a  clear  and 
unambiguous  case  of  aggression  came  be- 
fore the  Security  CouncU  or  General  As- 
sembly today,  there  would  be  little  confi- 
dence that  a  majority  of  members  would 
treat  It  as  such  or  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
victim.  The  Charter  concept  of  collective 
security  Is  obviously  dead;  even  for  consent- 
type  "peacekeeping. "  little  progress  has  been 
made  in  devising  agreed  constitutional  and 
financial  arrangements.  Nor  are  the  world's 
principal  economic  forums  In  much  better 
shape.  In  contrast  to  the  accomplishments 
of  happier  days,  nobody  now  takes  a  major 
issue  to  ECOSOC.  UNCTAD.  GATT,  IMT  or 
OECD'  with  much  hope  for  a  constructive 
result.  Even  the  European  Community 
threatens  to  unravel  under  current  economic 
and  political  pressures. 

In  this  unhappy  state  of  affairs,  few  people 
retain  much  confidence  In  the  more  ambi- 
tious strategies  for  world  order  that  had  wide 
backing  a  generation  ago — "world  federal- 
ism," "charter  review,"  and  "world  peace 
through  world  law."  The  consensus  on  basic 
values  and  willingness  to  entrust  vital  In- 
terests to  community  Judgment  clearly  do 
not  exist.  One  need  only  picture  a  world  con- 
stitutional convention  Including  Messrs. 
Nixon,  Brezhnev,  Mao,  Brandt,  Pompidou, 
Castro,  Per6n,  and  Qaddafi,  not  to  mention 
Mmes.  Golda  Melr  and  Indira  GandhL  What 
rules  or  procedures  for  world  government 
could  they  agree  on? 

The  same  considerations  suggest  the 
doubtful  utUlty  of  holding  a  Charter  review 
conference.  To  amend  the  U.N.  Charter  re- 
quires  the   approval   of   two-thirds   of   the 


1  Respectively,  to  give  their  f uU  names,  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment, the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
and  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co-oper- 
ation and  Development. 
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membership.  Including  all  of  the  five  Perma- 
nent Members.  If  one  examines  carefully  the 
attitude  of  U.N.  members  to  specific  pro- 
posals, one  quickly  discovers  that  the  most 
likely  consequence  of  wholesale  revision  of 
the  Charter  would  be  to  diminish  rather  than 
enhance  the  strength  of  the  organization.  As 
In  the  case  of  the  UjS.  Constitution,  we  are 
more  likely  to  make  progres  by  pressing  the 
existing  Instrument  to  the  outer  limits  of 
its  potentialities  through  creative  use,  seek- 
ing amendments  only  on  carefully  selected 
matters  where  they  seem  both  necessary  and 
capable  of  adoption  by  the  constitutlonaUy 
required  majority. 

Just  as  world  federalism  and  charter  re- 
view now  seem  bankrupt  of  poeslbilltles.  so 
does  the  old-fashioned  idea  of  achieving 
"world  peace  through  world  law"  by  means  of 
a  greatly  strengthened  International  Court  of 
Justice.  The  members  of  the  United  Nations 
seem  less  willing  than  ever  to  entrust  vital 
Interests  for  decision  to  the  15  men  at  The 
Hague,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  very  few 
countries  that  are  wUllng  to  accept  the 
Court's  compulsory  jurisdiction  without  crip- 
pling reservations.  In  the  two  cases  now  be- 
fore the  Court — one  Involving  the  "cod  war" 
between  Iceland  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  other  the  French  nuclear  tests  In  the 
Pacific — the  "defendant"  countries,  Iceland 
and  France,  have  even  refused  to  appear.  In 
part,  this  reluctance  to  accept  the  Court's 
Jurisdiction  refiects  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
competence  and  Independence  of  some  of  Its 
judges,  but  even  If  aU  of  them  had  the  In- 
tellectual and  moral  qualities  of  Solon  of 
Athens  the  deeper  problem  would  stlU  re- 
main. Nations  are  reluctant  to  risk  adverse 
Judgments  at  the  hands  of  third  parties  they 
cannot  control;  moreover,  they  are  reluctant 
to  commit  themselves  to  have  their  contro- 
versies decided  according  to  rules  of  Inter- 
national law  that  may  be  of  doubtful  legiti- 
macy. Incapable  of  alteration  as  circum- 
stances change,  and  uncertain  of  general 
enforcement. 

If  Instant  world  government.  Charter  re- 
view, and  a  greatly  strengthened  Interna- 
tional Court  do  not  provide  the  answers, 
what  hope  for  progress  Is  there?  The  answer 
will  not  satisfy  those  who  seek  simple  solu- 
tions to  complex  problems,  but  It  comes 
down  essentially  to  this:  The  hope  for  the 
foreseeable  future  lies,  not  in  buUdlng  up  a 
few  ambitious  central  Institutions  of  uni- 
versal membership  and  general  Jurisdiction 
as  was  envisaged  at  the  end  of  the  last  war. 
but  rather  In  the  much  more  decentralized, 
disorderly  and  pragmatic  process  of  invent- 
ing or  adapting  institutions  of  limited  Juris- 
diction and  selected  membership  to  deal  with 
specific  problems  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  as 
the  necessity  for  cooperatiorr  is  perceived  by 
the  relevant  nations.  Such  Institutions  of 
limited  Jurisdiction  will  have  a  better  chance 
of  doing  what  must  be  done  to  make  a  "rule 
of  law"  possible  among  nations — providing 
methods  for  changing  the  law  and  enforcing 
it  as  changed  and  developing  the  perception 
of  common  interests  chat  is  the  prerequisite 
for  successful   cooperation. 

In  short,  the  "house  of  world  order"  will 
have  to  be  built  from  the  bottom  up  rather 
than  from  the  top  down.  It  will  look  like 
a  great  "booming,  buzzing  confusion,"  to  us© 
WUliam  James'  famous  description  of  reality, 
but  an  end  run  around  national  sovereignty, 
eroding  it  piece  by  piece,  will  accomplish 
much  more  than  the  old-fashioned  frontal 
assault.  Of  course,  for  political  as  uell  as  ad- 
ministrative reasons,  some  of  these  special- 
ized arrangements  should  be  brought  Into  an 
appropriate  relationship  with  the  central  In- 
stitutions of  the  U.N.  system,  but  the  main 
thing  is  that  the  essential  functions  be  per- 
formed. 

The  question  Is  whether  this  more  modest 
approach  can  do  the  Job.  Can  It  really  bring 
mankind  Into  the  twenty-first  century  with 
reasonable  prospects  for  peace,  welfare  and 
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human  dignity?  The  argument  thxw  far  sug- 
gests It  better  had.  for  there  seems  to  be  no 
alternative.  But  the  evidence  also  s\iggests 
some  grounds  for  cautious  optimism. 


liAND-USE  PLANNINO  ACT 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

or    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  23.  1974 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  near 
future,  my  colleagues  will  be  asked  to 
consider  HJl.  10294.  the  Land-Use  Plan- 
ning Act.  This  bill  passed  the  House  In- 
terior Committee  with  substantial  criti- 
cism. The  House  Rules  Committee  last 
month  refused  to  move  this  bill  to  the 
floor  for  consideration,  protesting  that 
field  hearings  had  been  insufficient.  More 
recently,  following  3  additional  days  of 
hearings  here  In  Washington,  D.C..  the 
Land-Use  Planning  Act  squeezed  through 
Rules  on  a  margin  of  one  vote,  reversing 
what  I  had  felt  to  be  an  excellent  deci- 
sion. 

By  now,  it  should  be  clear  to  my  col- 
leagues that  efforts  within  the  Congress 
to  resolve  the  questions  of  Federal  in- 
volvement in  land-use  planning  have  not 
been  enlightening  so  much  as  they  have 
been  an  exercise  in  ramrodding  through 
an  explosive  legislative  package.  We  lack 
sufficient  input  from  across  the  coimtry. 
We  have  failed  to  avail  this  Congress  of 
the  experiences  in  those  few  States  which 
already  have  legislative  plans  In  effect. 
In  those  hearings  which  followed  the  de- 
feat of  the  rule  last  month.  55  of  our  72 
witnesses  testified  against  passage  of  a 
land-use  bill   in   this  Congress.   Nearly 
every  dissenting  witness  based  arguments 
largely  on  the  lack  of  opportunity  across 
the  coimtry  for  input  into  this  landmark 
leglslaUon.  They  begged  for  field  hear- 
ings, but  that  plea  Is  being  Ignored  by 
this  Congress. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  again  the 
dissenting  views  of  members  of  the  House 
Interior  Committee,  which  I  shall  place 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. While  my  own  personal  views  op- 
posing any  form  of  Federal  land-use  leg- 
lslaUon are  well  known.  I  believe  that 
even  those  members  who  favor  some  form 
of  Federal  involvement  are  well  advised 
to  withhold  their  support  of  H.R.  10294 
for  the  time  being. 

This  Congress  must  give  consideration 
and  full  hearing  to  the  views  and  experi- 
ences of  our  States  and  the  people  who 
hold  such  a  grave  stake  in  the  direction 
of  land-use  planning  in  America. 

The  text  of  the  dissenting  views  con- 
tained in  House  Report  No.  93-798 
follows: 

DiBSBMTIKG   ViXWS 

..,^**.^  message  to  Congress  on  September 
17,  1973,  President  Nixon  stated  that  'Tand 
•am  control  is  perhaps  the  most  pressing  en- 
vironmental Issue  before  the  nation  "  and  on 
January  30, 1974,  the  President  called  passage 
of  national  land  use  policy  legislation  a  "high 
priority"  of  his  admlnlatratlon.  Mr.  Nixon  is 
probably  correct  In  referring  to  this  bill  as 
one  <rf  the  moat  Important  before  the  Con- 
greae  ivgrettably  f or  aU  of  the  wrons  raa- 
sona.  • 
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Ita  Importance  stems  from  the  fact  that 
the  use  of  land  Is  basic  to  almost  every  type 
of  human  activity.  Prom  farming  and  tim- 
ber supplies  to  homesltes  In  urban  and  sub- 
urban areas,  from  the  space  a  worker  occupies 
In  the  factory  or  office  buUdlng  to  the  pro- 
duction of  energy — everything  man  does  re- 
qulrea  land  In  one  way  or  another. 

The  dangers  arise,  because,  as  we  are  be- 
ginning to  reallae  In  the  case  of  air  and  water 
poUutlon  laws,  the  effects  of  such  laws  go  far 
beyond  cleaning  the  air  and  water.  Similarly, 
land-use  regrilatory  legislation  goes  far  be- 
yond finding  better  ways  to  use  land. 

Because  the  authority  to  control  land  use 
rests  with  the  States  and  their  subdivisions, 
and  because  the  right  to  own  and  use  prop- 
erty Is  an  Integral  part  of  that  bundle  of 
nghta  that  make  the  term  "Individual  Ub- 
erty"  meaningful  in  this  country,  the  Land 
Use  Planning  Act  of  1973  wlU  have  a  truly 
momentous  Impact  on  the  freedom  of  action 
of  State  and  local  governments  and  on  our 
liberties.  ^* 

Few  people  would  probably  disagree  with 
the  Intent  of  HJl.  10294 — to  encourage  and 
assist  the  States  to  plan  for  the  wise  and 
balanced  use  of  Its  land  resources.  However, 
we  believe  that  the  actual  provisions  of  this 
measure  bear  Uttle  reUtlon  to  Its  professed 
Intent. 

The  sponsors  of  HJt.  10294  claim  that  It 
encourages  and  assists  the  States  to  shoulder 
their  responslbUltles  for  land-use  planning. 
In  fact.  It  goes  far  beyond  encouragement  and 
assistance.  Title  I  of  the  bill  contains  llne- 
after-llne  of  requirements  the  States  must 
meet  before  the  Secretary  of  Interior  can 
Judge  their  plan  "adequate." 

The    requirements   of   Title    I,    In    effect, 
establish  a  national   land-use  policy  to  be 
Imposed  upon  the  States  under  threat  not 
only  of  withdrawing  Pederal  fxinds  for  land- 
use  planning,  but  also  the  threat  of 'other 
economic  sanctions.  It  Is  a  Action  to  speak  of 
encouraging  and  assisting  the  States  with  a 
bUl  that  is  filled  with  crlterU,  guidelines,  and 
suggestions  for  defining  an  "adequate"  com- 
prehensive land  use  planning  process.  In  ad- 
dition, should  the  sanctions  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Rep.  UdaU)  be 
adopted,  the  States  would  then  be  threatened 
with  economic  clube  should  they  not  comply 
with  the  bUl's  requirements. 
Importance 
In  order  to  understand  the  Importance  of 
this  proposal,  one  must  understand  that  the 
legislation  before  us  U  merely  the  first  step 
on  the  road  toward  more  public  control  over 
the  use  of  private  property.   Whatever  the 
anal  dl^x)«ltlon  of  this  legislation,  the  most 
vocal  elements  on  the  Issue  of  land  use  ar« 
calling  for  more  public  control  over  private 
property. 

One  force  being  heard  Is  the  Task  Porce  on 
Land  Use  and  Urban  Growth  which  Issued  Its 
report  "The  Use  of  Land"  to  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Qtiallty  last  year. 

In  Its  report  to  the  Council,  the  Tfcak  Porce 
Included  several  recommendations  relating  to 
property  rights.  The  report  recommended  an 
end  to  the  landowners  traditionally  pre- 
sumed Tight  to  develop  his  property  regard- 
lest  of  environmental  and  social  costs  (a 
right  preeenUy  restricted  by  local  zoning 
laws) .  The  right  to  property,  according  to  the 
report,  should  not  Include  the  right  to  de- 
velop It  and  tough  restrictions  should  be 
placed  on  the  use  of  privately  owned  land  It 
added  that  restrictions  will  be  Uttle  more 
than  delaying  actions  If  the  courts  do  not 
uphold  them  as  reasonable  meaauree  to  pro- 
tect the  public  Interest. 

The  report  also  sUted  that  landowners 
should  be  required  to  bear  the  restrictions 
without  compensation  by  government— thmt 
the  courts  aboiUd  Interpret  the  "taking 
clause"  of  the  PUth  Amendment  to  theCon- 
stltutlon  to  mean  that  property  must  be  phy- 
sically taken  before  compensation  Is  consid- 
ered. Simply  stated,  thla  meana  that  any  gov- 
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emmental  restriction  placed  on  the  use  o< 
privately  owned  land  should  be  upheld  br 
the  courts  as  a  valid  exercise  of  the  poUoi 
powers  and,  therefore,  noncompensable  Vot 
example,  U  a  community  desires  open  space 
In  a  particular  area  and  the  land  In  question 
la  privately  owned,  the  landowner  should 
bear  the  cost  of  the  open  space  and  not  th* 
community. 

The  Task  Porce  report  also  sUted  that  the 
courts  should  presume  that  any  change  in 
the  physical  environment  Is  likely  tohave 
adverse  consequences  that  are  difficult  to 
foresee,  and  that  those  desiring  the  chan« 
should  be  required  to  describe  the  effectTof 
the  change. 

The  report  sUted  that  the  Supreme  Court 
should  "re-examine  its  earlier  precedenu 
that  seem  to  require  a  balancing  of  public 
Interest  against  land  value  loes  In  every 
case,  and  declare  that  when  protection  (rf 
natural,  cultxiral  or  esthetic  resources  or  the 
assurances  of  orderly  development  are  in- 
volved, a  mere  loss  In  land  value  will  never 
be  Justification  for  Invalidating  the  reruls. 
tlon  of  land  use."  re^uja. 

It  Is  against  this  background  that  Hi. 
10294  requires  that  states  designate  and 
control  land  and  land  uses  which  are  of  mow 
than  local  concern  or  which  are  of  crltlcsl 
concern.  The  control  and  regulation  of  these 
areas,  aa  designated  by  the  state,  could  In 
some  cases,  entaU  restriction  of  use  of  private 
land  to  the  point  that  no  use  or  no  economic 
use  would  be  allowed.  This  would,  of  ooune 
dimmish  the  market  value  of  the  property 
In  question.  *^  "t-riy 

The  trend  Is.  we  believe,  clearly  toward 
more  public  control  over  the  use  of  private 
property— a  sort  of  social  contract,  if  you 
wUl.  Inherent  In  the  purchase  of  land  If  we 
Me  to  move  In  this  direction,  as  the  Task 
Porce  report  and  others  suggest.  It  U  essen- 
tial that  the  people  be  fully  informed  with 
balanced  accurate  information  In  order  to 
bring  about  a  moderate  evolution  In  pubUc 
policy  m  the  area  of  land  use  that  balances 
economic,  social,  and  environmental  con- 
siderations, that  achieves  public  goals  and 
that  allows  for  the  maintenance  of  a  healthy 
private  property  Institution  which  consti- 
tutes the  cornerstone  of  our  liberties  and  our 
system  of  government. 

The  right  to  property  and  the  value  of 
property  ownership  consist  mainly  of  the 
right  to  develop  it.  Thus  the  Land  Use  Plan- 
ning Act  and  Its  Senate  companion  affect  the 
traditional  meaning  of  private  property  be- 
yond abstract  arguments  over  the  use  non- 
use,  and  misuse  of  land.  The  true  ramifica- 
tions of  thU  measure  go  to  the  essence  of  our 
free  enterprise  system  and  Individual  Ub- 
ertles 

Property  rights/ State  police  powers 
H.R.  10294  Is  keyed  to  the  exercise  of  the 
police  powers  of  the  various  SUtes  to  Imple- 
ment the  provUlons  of  the  State  land-use 
planning  process.  Traditionally  diminution 
of  use  of  private  property  occasioned  by  t 
SUte's  exercise  of  Its  police  powers  for  the 
general  welfare— aa  In  the  case  of  zoning- 
has  been  treated  by  the  courts  as  not  giving 
rise  to  a  right  to  compensation  on  the  part 
of  the  landowner.  Although  one  use  may  be 
prohibited,  the  owner  can  utUlze  the  land 
In  another  manner  so  as  to  attempt  to  lustlfT 
his  Investment.  «-        j        / 

H.R.  10294  gives  rise  to  a  novel  situation— 
in  which  two  Important  provisions  of  the 
bUl  play  roles.  One  U  the  definition  of  'aieai 
of  critical  environmental  concern,"  and  the 
other  Is  the  requirement  that  the  State  have 
authority  to  regulate  the  uae  of  land  In  such 
areas,  as  well  as  In  other  areas  If  the  pro- 
poaed  use  la  Inconstatent  with  the  land-use 
plan.  The  Senate  blU  (S.  268)  requires  that 
the  State*  be  able  to  prohibit  the  use  of  such 
land.  The  term  "areas  of  critical  environ- 
mental concern"  carrlea  the  connotation  that 
no  use  Is  allowed  In  such  ai«as.  Moreover, 
the  definition  of  theaa  areas  U  cpenended  lo 
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that  any  type  land  area  could  be  so  desig- 
nated. 

The  proposal,  however,  does  not  specify 
that  the  State  in  prohibiting  the  use  of  land 
In  certain  areas  should  utilize  Its  powers  of 
eminent  domain — with  compensation  to  the 
owners.  It  Is  conceivable  that  a  State  lack- 
ing adequate  funds  for  compensation  might 
proceed  (to  avoid  sanctions  should  they  be 
adopted)  to  Implement  the  provisions  In  the 
bill  which  may  require  a  partial  or  total 
denial  of  use  for  the  land  owner  under  its 
poUce  powers — Its  zoning  powers.  This  tactic 
would  circumvent  the  Issue  of  compensation, 
because  zonmg  Is  not  normally  a  compensa- 
ble land  use  control  mechanism.  It  would 
place  upon  the  property  owner  the  burden  of 
instituting  an  Inverse  condemnation  pro- 
ceeding in  order  to  gain  a  Judgment  that 
the  State's  action  was  an  Invalid  exercise  of 
its  police  powers  requiring  Just  compensa- 
tion. 

The  whole  point  of  the  "taking"  clause  U 
to  prevent  the  government  from  confiscating 
the  property  rights  of  the  individual.  It 
places  the  government  In  the  same  status  aa 
any  stranger  to  the  property,  and  after  all, 
government  consists  of  a  grfat  many 
strangers.  It  is  a  prohibition  against  theft 
by  government  In  a  sense  comparable  to  in- 
numerable other  laws  that  prohibit  theft  by 
any  of  its  citizens. 

Certainly,  over  the  years  the  courts  have 
upheld  as  legal  many  laws  which  deprive 
owners  of  valuable  property  rights.  Still  the 
"taking"  clause  has  tended  to  prevent  the 
outright  confiscation  of  property  and  many 
zoning  and  other  regulatory  laws  have  been 
Invalidated. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  It  costs  more 
money  to  buy  property  than  to  take  it,  and 
this  obvloxis  fact  has  been  a  cause  of  concern 
to  those  who  believe  that  government  can  use 
property  more  wisely  than  its  private  owner. 
The  recent  report  distributed  by  the  Task 
Force  on  Land  Use  and  Urban  Growth  ex- 
pressed concern  that  the  taking  clause  would 
make  excessively  expensive  the  land  use  poli- 
cies they  would  like  adopted  and  consider  in 
the  public  Interest.  They  propose  that  more 
land  be  restricted  for  open  space  and  for  other 
purposes  they  deem  desirable  and  find  the 
taking  clause  to  be  a  serious  obstacle  to  these 
objectives.  In  like  manner,  this  BUl  should 
present  the  same  concerns  since  the  govern- 
ment Is  mandating  that  some  properties  will 
be  undevelopable  and  will  have  to  be  retained 
In  their  present  state.  Yet  the  Bill  cavalierly 
states  that  the  owner's  rights  have  not  been 
diminished  nor  Is  there  any  Pederal  money 
for  compensating  him.  Thus,  the  state  Is  un- 
<ler  the  mandate  to  prohibit  development  and 
presumably  must  bear  the  cost  unless  we  are 
to  reconsider  the  Pifth  Amendment  and  rule 
that  henceforth  development  rights  for  pri- 
vate property  rest  with  the  community, 
rather  than  with  the  property  owners. 

The  inevitable  result  of  Increasing  the 
number  and  amount  of  controls  on  land  use 
Is  to  terminate  the  freedom  of  the  Individual 
to  acquire  and  own  property— in  all  likeli- 
hood, the  freedom  considered  most  important 
by  most  of  the  people.  Nor  U  It  fair  that  the 
burden  for  providing  the  presumed  welfare 
of  others  should  be  borne  by  the  owners  of 
only  those  properties  used  for  public  pur- 
poses. The  accident  of  ownership  smd  location 
would  select  those  persons  in  society  to  carry 
the  burden  of  paying  for  benefits  that  will 
Mcrue  to  others.  It  amounts  to  a  rather  crude 
*»y  of  redistributing  wealth  on  a  most  unfair 
and  Irrational  basis. 

In  addition.  If  private  land  Is  to  be  taken 
without  compensation,  there  will  be  no  llril- 
Utton  upon  Its  acquisition.  Thus,  for  what- 
ever reason  the  state  or  Pederal  government 
should  deem  appropriate.  If  there  Is  no  cost 
Involved,  they  can  restrict  Its  use  thereby  re- 
tDonof  a  great  deal  of  land  from  develop- 
n»«nt  or  production  to  the  detriment  of  busl- 
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ness,  employment,  industry,  agrlcvUture, 
housing,  etc.  America,  the  land  of  parks  and 
oi>en  space,  would  also  be  America,  the  land 
of  worse  housing  and  higher  rents.  When  the 
government  must  pay  for  the  land  which  it  in 
effect  condemns,  its  insatiable  appetite  is 
ciirbed,  thereby  creating  a  more  appropriate 
and  equitable  allocation  of  our  resources. 

Obviously,  the  incentive  for  owners  and 
develc^ers  to  own  and  use  land  for  produc- 
tive purposes  would  also  be  destroyed.  Why 
own  land  or  contemplate  using  It  If  it  is 
subject  to  confiscation  at  the  whim  of  gov- 
ernment? Or,  if  one  does  own  land  zoned 
for  certain  purposes,  he  should  rush  to  use 
it  before  the  law  is  changed.  Such  actions 
will  result  in  a  more  chaotic  market. 

Notwithstanding  the  taking  problems,  the 
designation  of  particular  uses  for  land  will 
effectively  remove  that  land  from  the  mar- 
ketplace. Historically,  the  marketplace  has 
defined  the  highest  and  best  use  for  a  par- 
ticular piece  of  land;  HJl.  10294  undermines 
this  tradition  and  consequently  stifles  pri- 
vate ownerehlp. 

EfTECT   or    HJl.    10294    UPON   OUB   QUAUTT 
or   LITE 

Air.  water,  and  land  are  integral  parts  of 
man's  existence.  It  is  becoming  Increasingly 
clear,  especially  in  light  of  our  current  en- 
ergy shortfall,  that  our  laws  designed  to  pre- 
vent air  and  water  pollution  may  be  damag- 
ing our  total  environment  because  their  sub- 
stantial social  and  economic  side-effects  were 
Ignored  when  these  measures  were  drafted. 
The  dangers  inherent  in  HJl.  10294  are 
even  greater.  It  places  the  physical  environ- 
ment In  the  dominant  position  in  the  land 
use  decision-making  process.  The  proposal  Is 
lopsided  In  its  concern  for  the  physical  en- 
vironment while  almost  Ignoring  the  needs 
of  our  citizens  for  economic  develc^ment, 
for  meeting  our  energy  demands,  for  devel- 
oping our  natural  resources,  for  feeding  our 
people,  and  for  housing. 

H.R.  10294  even  goes  so  far  as  to  require 
the  states  to  draw  up  their  land  use  plans 
so  as  to  Implement  the  dictates  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  relative  to 
transportation  control  plans.  Indirect  sources, 
and  non-degradation. 

If  the  federal  govenunent  Is  to  indirectly 
teU  the  SUtes  what  their  land  use  plans  are 
to  be,  those  requirements  should  at  least 
provide  for  a  balance  between  differing  land 
uses,  values,  and  needs.  We  do  not  believe 
that  HM.  10294  provides  for  such  a  balance. 
The  State  In  drawing  up  Its  statewide  plan 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  In  for- 
mulating national  land  use  policies  Is  each 
given  a  number  of  factors  to  consider.  Most 
of  these  relate  to  preserving  the  physical 
environment  such  as  Insuring  the  protection 
of  the  quality  of  the  environment,  encour- 
aging the  preservation  of  ecosystems,  pro- 
tecting open  space  for  public  use  or  appre- 
clauon,  etc.  Very  UUle  Is  said  about  giving 
consideration  to  the  economic  and  social  Im- 
plications which  will  foUow  such  decisions. 
This  basic  underlying  problem  is  further 
complicated  by  the  whole  problem  of  what 
land  use  planning  is  or  should  be. 

Land  use  planning  generally  implies  an 
orderly,  rational  arrangement  of  or  for  the 
use  of  land  for  the  present  or  the  future 
directed  or  controlled  by  detached  experts 
In  planning.  The  aasimiptlon  is  that  there  Is 
something  measurable  about  planning  or 
that  there  are  some  standards  which  are  to 
be  followed.  However,  this  assumption  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  substantiate  and  few 
of  even  its  most  ardent  proponents  make  the 
effort.  Is  there  some  precise  measurement 
available  to  determine  the  "best"  use  of 
some  or  all  of  the  land,  of  whether  a  certain 
parcel  U  better  suited  for  trees,  lagoons, 
recreation,  or  the  bousing  of  persons?  By 
now,  after  fifty  years  of  Bonlng  experlenoe  in 
this  country,  it  should  be  clear  that  there  are 
respectable,  distinguished  and  knowledgeable 
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planners  who  would  disagree  about  any  or  all 
of  a  particular  set  of  possible  uses  for  a  par- 
ticular piece  of  land.  Planning  is  unquestlcn- 
ably  highly  subjective,  lacking  those  stand- 
ards and  measurements  that  are  the  requi- 
sites of  a  scientific  discipline.  Accordingly 
what  goes  under  the  name  of  planning  is  an 
opinion  by  someone  who  has  studied  and  is 
learned  in  the  creation,  growth,  and  develop- 
ment of  cities.  The  country's  zoning  experi- 
ence raises  serious  doubts  that  such  training 
and  knowledge  provide  any  special  insights 
either  In  evaluating  the  present  or  in  predict- 
ing the  future. 

Planners  confront  serious  problems  In  ful- 
filling their  re^onsiblllties.  Theory  and 
education  alone  cannot  substitute  for  the 
actual  experience  of  m*iring  practical  deci- 
sions and  being  euphoric  about  or  suffering 
through  their  consequences.  Unfortimately, 
in  lieu  of  bard  Information,  planners  In 
most  Instances  have  to  rely  on  their  own  ex- 
perience and  background  including,  whether 
conscious  or  unconscious,  their  political, 
social,  and  economic  biases.  Thus,  although 
the  biases  of  the  planners  selected  to  work 
at  the  state  and  national  levels  to  draw  up 
the  land  use  plans  will  more  than  likely 
refiect  the  environmental  orientation  of  this 
BUl,  the  drafters  have  largely  overlooked  the 
economic  and  social  aspects  of  the  environ- 
ment which  are  of  more  concern  to  more 
persons. 

This  last  statement  Is  perhe^s  most  dra- 
matically Illustrated  by  the  recent  events  In 
our  own  country.  When  this  BUl  was  being 
drafted,  great  concern  was  being  voiced  by 
well-known  groups  about  the  deterioration 
of  the  physical  environment.  In  response  at 
the  national  level,  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act  was  enacted,  strict  pollution 
regiilations  were  set  out  by  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  which  will  result  In 
great  hardships  for  those  of  our  citizens  who 
live  In  areas  which  are  dependent  on  the  car 
for  transportation. 

In  California,  the  electorate  passed  a 
coastal  conservation  act  which  recently  was 
the  basis  for  blocking  the  construction  of 
two  nuclear  facilities  that  would  provide  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  future  electrical 
needs  for  Southern  California.  Bluffs,  water- 
carved  canyons  and  some  marine  life  have 
been  saved.  If  the  decision  Is  not  overturned, 
but  thousands  of  barrels  of  oU  will  have  to 
be  burned  annually— if  it  Is  available,  that 
Is — to  obtain  the  same  amoimt  of  energy,  a 
solution  scarcely  compatible  with  clean  air 
objectives.  Alternatively,  these  nuclear  re- 
actors will  have  to  be  located  at  another  site, 
a  costly  delay  which  will  delay  construction 
for  many  years.  Once  again,  there  wlU  be  a 
confrontation  with  environmentalists,  since 
almost  anywhere  such  construction  takes 
place,  it  will  have  to  be  at  what  some  group 
of  persona  somewhere  will  feel  to  be  the 
expense  of  nature,  wildlife,  scenic  view,  or 
unusual  terrain,  etc.  These  are  all  com- 
mendable objectives.  However,  they  do  not 
remotely  compare  In  any  society's  prlcHltles 
to  employment,  business,  and  health,  all  of 
which  may  be  seriously  threatened  If  only 
the  physical  environment  Is  considered  in 
making  land  use  decisions.  What  conceivably 
can  be  more  important  than  providing  suffi- 
cient food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for  human 
beings? 

TRX    ETTBCT    OF    BJI.    10a»4    ON    OONTBOL    AND 
BECTTLATIOM  Or  LAITD  TTSE 

The  eS'ect  of  HJl.  10294  is  to  begin  a 
gradual  movement  of  planning  and  regula- 
tion from  the  local  to  the  state  level.  The 
notion  that  land  use  within  an  entire  state 
can  be  successfully  planned  should  be  one 
repugnant  to  the  Intelligence.  In  most  states, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles  are 
Involved,  and  a  state  agency  is  bound  to  have 
less  knowledge  and  Information  about  Indi- 
vidual parcels  than  one  at  the  local  level. 
Countless  decisions  would  be  made  without 
adequate  Information.  Just  evaluating  po- 
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tentlal  uses  and  demands  for  a  fraction  of 
a  mile  within  a  metropolitan  area  may  cost 
thousands  of  dollars  and  many  hours  and 
might  still  leave  many  uncertainties. 

In  addition,  it  Is  questionable  whether 
this  Bill  Is  designed  merely  to  encourage  and 
enable  th«  States  to  adopt  land  use  regula- 
tions. Each  state  In  order  to  qualify  for 
Federal  grants  Is  to  establish  a  comprehen- 
sive land  use  planning  process  and  to  develop 
explicit  substantive  policies  to  guide  land 
use.  However,  whether  a  particular  state  U 
eligible  for  the  Federal  grants  Involved  Is 
determined  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior pursuant  to  guidelines  and  regulations 
to  be  set  out  by  them.  Thus,  by  retaining 
the  pHjwer  of  the  purse,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment has  in^  effect  reserved  the  power  to 
direct  and  affect  the  state  planning  process 
and  Its  Implementation.  This  Is,  of  course, 
directly  antithetical  to  our  traditional  con- 
cept that  the  responsibility  for  land  use  de- 
cisions should  rest  at  the  local  level. 

What  Is  wrong  with  land  use  control  at 
the  state  or  Federal  level?  The  whole  phi- 
losophy behind  putting  this  responsibility 
at  the  local  level  is  that  those  at  the  local 
level  are  more  knowledgeable  and  more  In- 
terested in  the  fate  of  the  land  In  their 
area  than  those  who  are  located  at  a  greater 
distance.  Who  has  more  Interest  In  how  a 
particular  area  Is  developed  and  who  is  better 
able  to  make  the  decisions  regarding  that 
development  than  the  jjersons  who  actually 
live  there?  Rather  than  have  planners  from 
the  state  or  Federal  agency  dictate  from 
without  what  the  future  of  a  certain  area 
will  be,  the  persons  actually  involved  have 
made  the  decision  whether  their  locality, 
recognizing  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages, should  have  a  narrow  economic  base 
or  whether  a  particular  lagoon  should  be 
used  for  recreation,  bird  watching,  or  bous- 
ing. To  remove  these  decisions  to  the  state 
or  Federal  level  precludes  taking  Into  con- 
sideration the  special  problems,  wishes,  and 
concerns  of  the  persons  who  know  the  area 
best — the  local  citizens  and  their  elected 
officials. 

Summary 
Although  this  legislation  does  not  call  for 
national  land  use  policies  per  se.  It  does  exert 
very  strong  federal  controls  over  how  this 
country  will  develop  Its  urban,  suburban,  and 
rural  lands.  We  believe  that  federal  advice 
on  these  matters  will  inevitably  evolve  Into 
federal  dictates.  Once  the  Congress  opens 
the  door  by  conditioning  the  receipt  of  fed- 
eral dollars  upon  submission  of  "adequate" 
state  land  use  plans,  we  believe  that  the  Con- 
stitutional responsibility  and  guarantee  to 
the  states  that  they  deal  with  their  own  in- 
ternal affairs  will  be  but  a  fiction  in  thia  most 
critical  area — the  use  of  land. 

The  proponents  of  this  legislation  argue 
that  changing  land  use  requirements  and 
public  needs  necessitate  changes  in  present 
land  use  declslonmaklrg  procedures  and  In- 
stitutions; and  that  to  avoid  shaping  the 
nations  future  by  Incremental,  ad  hoc  de- 
cisionmaking on  the  uses  to  which  land  re- 
sources are  to  be  dedicated,  there  must  be 
guidance  by  wise  planning  and  management 
at  all  levels  of  government. 

Some  proponents  believe  that  "the  land 
use  planning  and  management  Institutions 
of  the  past  have  left  a  legacy  of  uncoordi- 
nated, haphazard,  and  inefficient  land  use 
patterns.  We  contend  that  while  our  land  use 
patterns,  to  be  sure,  are  not  perfect  and  do 
not  conform  to  the  planner's  nUebook,  they 
may  be  one  price  of  democratic  government. 
We  believe  that  this  proposal  will  eventu- 
ally result  in  the  demise  of  private  property 
rlghta  and  Increase  federal  encroachment  on 
state  sovereignty. 

Senators  Hansen.  Fannin,  and  Bartlett 
state  In  their  minority  views  on  S.  288  that 
it  "would  effectively  preempt  state  and  local 
rights  to  plan  and  regulate  land  uses.  It 
would  shift  the  traditional  responslbUlties 
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from  the  local  and  state  governments  to  the 
federal  government."  They  believe  that  the 
critical  issue  in  the  revolution  of  land  use 
planning  is  how  far  the  use  of  property  can 
be  restricted  without  compensating  the 
property  owner  for  diminution  of  value:  or 
In  other  words,  when  does  a  restriction  be- 
come a  taking? 

Those  Senators  who  led  the  fight  against 
thU  legislation  In  both  the  committee  and 
on  the  floor  conclude  their  remarks  by  say- 
ing: ".  .  .  we  are  not  prepared  to  agree  with 
those  who  believe  that  only  'Washington' 
possesses  brainpower  and  capability  to  cure 
the  Ills  of  our  nation.  We  have  long  relied 
on  our  states  for  purpose  and  strength  and 
we  will  continue  to  believe  our  system  of 
government  works  best  when  local  preroga- 
tives are  preserved."  We  concior. 

Sam  Steiobs. 

Sttv*  Stmmb. 

John  N.  Happt  Camp. 

Don  TotTNG. 

Hasolo  Runnels. 

Davtd  To  will. 

Bob  Battman. 

William  M.  Ketchum. 
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PENNY  SHORTil^pE 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1974 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  penny 
shortage  Is  currently  being  felt  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  including  Haddad's 
Supermarket  in  Peoria,  111.,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  U.S.  Mint  turns  out  some 
35  million  pexmies  a  day. 

My  colleagues  might  be  interested  in 
how  some  merchants  are  dealing  with 
this  problem,  as  described  In  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  National  Observer, 
week  ending  May  25,  1974: 

We  Are  Hiding  30  Billion  Pennies 
At  Haddad's  Supermarket  in  Peoria  111., 
your  change  might  be  rounded  off  to  the 
nearest  nickel,  which  means  you  might  get  a 
cent  or  two  more — or  leas — ^than  what's  due 
you. 

And  at  a  Burger  King  In  Birmingham,  Ala  , 
you  can  get  a  doUar  blU  and  a  soft  drink  for 
every  106  pennies  you  bring  in. 

These  are  Jiist  a  couple  of  ways  that  re- 
taUers  are  scrambling  for  pennies  or  simply 
doing  without  because  of  spot  shortages  of 
pennies  across  the  land.  Banking  officials  gen- 
erally suspect  that  the  coins  are  being 
hoarded  by  consumers  who  see  copper  prices 
rising  and  hear  rumors  that  the  Oovemment 
le  about  to  begin  making  pennies  out  of 
alumlntmi. 

pennies  aplenty 
TTiere  are  pennies  aplenty,  say  Oovemment 
officials,  and  some  were  said  to  be  considering 
a  nationwide  get-out-the -pennies  campaign. 
About  30  billion  pennies  are  throught  to  be 
lying  In  dresser  drawers,  piggy  banks,  and 
pickle  Jare  around  the  nation  according  to 
Mary  T.  Brooks,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Mint.  The  Mint  turns  out  some  35  miUion 
pennies  a  day,  and  it  now  costs  the  Oovem- 
ment about  a  penny  to  make  a  penny,  using 
stockpiled  copper  that  cost  75  cents  a  pound 
Mrs.  Brocks  told  The  Observer.  Yet  even  If 
copper  prices  rose  to  $1.60  a  pound,  she  says, 
it  would  take  240,000  pennies  to  yield  enough 
copper  to  realize  a  profltr— after  smelting  ex- 
pwises— of  »ioo.  And  it  would  be  Illegal  A 
person  convicted  of  melting  the  coins  for 
their  content  faces  a  five-year  prison  sen- 
tence and  a  (10.000  fine. 

BPECtTLATOSfl    BLAMED 

Though  the  Mint's  dally  penny  output  has 
doubled  in  the  past  year,  penny  shortages 


amtlnue.  "There  Is  a  critical  shortaw  fnr 
financial  institutions  and  especially  for  n 
taUere,"  says  Mike  Schor,  assistant  vice  presi* 
dent  of  Exchange  Secimty  Bank  in  Blrmin». 
ham.  "We  (the  bank)  have  an  obllgatl^to 
accommodate  our  business  (retail)  custom- 
ers,"  he  says,  but  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
has  reduced  the  supply.  "And  we've  had  busl- 
nessmen  asking  us  for  pennies  who  ws'vb 
never  seen  before." 

A  spokesman  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
in  Birmingham  confirmed  that  It  had  bejnm 
rationing  pennies  to  commercial  banks  at- 
tributing the  shortage  to  speculators  and 
hoarders. 

Supermarket-industry  spokesmen  said  last 
week  that  some  chain*  might  give  scrip  in- 
stead of  pennies  In  change. 

Some  merchjints  have  begun  substltutlni 
gum  sticks,  matchbooks,  or  other  penny  items 
for  pennies  in  change.  But  one  of  the  most 
successful  strategies  so  far  for  prying  out 
pennies  is  Fred  Haddad's.  He  manages  his 
family's  supermarket  In  Peoria.  As  soon  as  he 
posted  a  sign  saying  customers'  change  might 
be  rounded  off  to  the  nearest  nickel,  meanlne 
customers  might  come  up  a  couple  cents 
aiort,  the  pennies  started  pouring  in  by  the 
hundreds.  Haddad  vrelghs  them  and  buys 
them,  figuring  a  pound  of  pennies  Is  14« 
pennies. 
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THE  AMERICAN  "HARVEST" 

HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OP    MAKTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday,  May  23.  1974 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  15. 
the  House  was  honored  to  have  Rev  R 
Joseph  Dooley,  the  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Conference  of  Police  Chap- 
lains,  offer  the  opening  prayer. 

I  recently  read  an  article  by  Reverend 
Dooley  which  I  recommend  to  all  of  our 
colleagues.  I  would  like  to  insert  the  ar- 
ticle in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

The  Americ.\n  "Habvest", 
(By  Rev.  R.  Joseph  Dooley.  President,  The 

International  Conference  of  Polloe  Chao- 

lalns) 

As  America  initiates  its  preparaUons  for 
thp  bl-centennial  celebration  of  Its  birth  as 
a  Nation,  Watergate  (which  Includes  the 
original  break-In  and  all  ito  ramifications 
now  hanging  over  the  national  political  scene 
like  an  ominous  cloud)  should  Just  about 
flu  out  the  political  history  of  our  200  years. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  the  his- 
torians and  political  analysts  have  to  say 
about  thU  period  of  history  from  the  vantage 
point  of  10,  16  or  20  yeare.  Right  now,  noth- 
ing has  stirred  the  American  people  to  such 
xinlty  of  reaction  for  many  a  day. 

Hopefully,  the  present  situation  wlU  cause 
some  real  soul  searching  on  the  part  of  all  of 
us.  Shouldn't  we  all  question  how  we  as  a 
nation  got  to  th«  position  where  graft,  cheat- 
ing, fraud,  abuse  of  power,  moral  corruption 
and  injustice  became  the  'accepted'  hallmark 
of  national  leadership? 

It  almost  appears  that  we  have  come  full- 
circle  in  our  near  200  year  history. 

Offering  the  apathy  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, as  consent  and  acceptance,  we  are  reap- 
ing a  'harvest'  of  the  crop  that  we  have 
sown. 

Whatever  happened  to  guilt?  One  of  the 
most  distressing  signs  of  contemporary  times 
is  the  denial  of  guUt.  GuUt  has  practically 
disappeared  from  our  culture.  How  many 
times  have  you,  as  police  officers,  witnessed 
this — either  on  the  street  or  in  the  court- 
room? Psychology,  sociology  and  legalities 
are  sweeping  guilt  away. 

The  popular  leaning  is  away  from  notions 


of  guUt  and  morel  ity.  Disease  and  treatment 
have  been  the  watchwords  of  the  day  and 
little  Is  said  about  selflshness  and  guilt.  And 
certainly  no  one  talks  about  sin. 

Psychology  tells  people  "we're  no  longer 
penitents,  but  patients,"  and  sociology  says 
that  the  environment,  not  the  person,  is  re- 
gponslble  for  behavior.  Even  In  the  Church, 
we  no  longer  have  penance — we  have  "sen- 
sitivity" sessions.  You  go  sometimes  to  a  psy- 
choanalyst— not  to  have  your  sins  forgiven, 
but  to  have  them  explained  away. 

To  show  how  legalities  are  being  used  to 
excuse  moral  guUt  recently  there  was  a 
union-management  battle  over  a  cashier 
caught  taking  money  from  the  cash  register. 

For  three  months  the  union  fought  the 
dismissal  of  the  cashier,  on  the  grounds  that 
management  did  not  tell  her  It  was  wrong  to 
steal.  Finally,  to  avert  a  strike,  manage- 
ment agreed  to  re-Instate  the  cashier  and  pay 
her  three  months  back  pay. 

Now  she  knows  that  It  Is  wrong  to  steal ! 

A  law  enforcement  officer's  badge  Is  a  sym- 
bol of  public  trust.  There  Is  no  substitute  for 
high  principles ! 

Compromise,  personal  feelings,  animosities 
and  prejudices  have  no  place  In  police  serv- 
ice. Free  handouts,  cut-rate  prices,  gratuities, 
and  preferential  treatment  are  luxuries  an 
officer  can  no  longer  accept  if  he  or  she  Is  to 
keep  his  professional  dignity.  Absolute  in- 
tegrity Is  the  only  answer ! 

Durtog  1974,  let  us  make  certain  that  the 
ethics  which  our  work  reflects;  the  ethics 
which  we  have  pledged  to  uphold;  and  the 
ethics  In  which  we  believe  are  one  and  the 
same — the  ethics  of  good  police  service.  Then 
we  can  say  that  we,  in  law  enforcement,  have 
tried  to  make  the  best  possible  contribution 
to  the  American  "Harvest." 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  RT.  REV.  MARIO  J. 
PONSIGLIONE,  PASTOR  OF  ST. 
THERESA  OP  THE  INFANT  JESUS 
CHURCH 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  new  tokk 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1974 

Mr.  BIA(3GI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  Join  with  thousands  of  my 
friends  and  neighbors  in  the  Bronx  who 
have  and  will  pay  tribute  to  the  Right 
Reverend  Mario  J.  PonsigUone,  who  Is 
retiring  after  almost  50  years  of  dedi- 
cated service  to  our  Lord.  It  Is  only  fitting 
that  as  Father  PonsigUone  reaches  this 
final  milestone  in  his  long  and  illustrious 
career,  that  his  many  friends  and  pa- 
rishioners take  time  to  acknowledge  nu- 
merous accomplishments  of  this  fine 
n»an  and  spiritual  leader. 

Father  PonsigUone,  although  bom  In 
Naples.  Italy,  always  considered  the 
Bronx  to  be  home,  for  it  was  here  that 
he  spent  the  majority  of  his  years.  He 
was  schooled  at  the  Bronx's  finest 
schools  including  Fordham  Prep  and 
University.  IronlcaUy,  Father  PonsigUone 
had  originally  intended  to  become  a  doc- 
tor, but  was  dissuaded,  and  then  chose 
we  priesthood  for  his  vocation,  a  deci- 
sion which  thousands  of  Bronxites  are 
most  grateful  for  and  a  decision  which 
rather  PonsigUone  himself  considered 
to  be  the  most  important  he  had  to  make. 

After  serving  our  Nation  with  dlstinc- 
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tlon  in  World  War  I,  Father  PonsigUone 
obtained  his  bachelors  of  arts  degree  and 
began  his  study  for  the  priesthood.  A 
mere  4  years  later,  in  1925,  he  took  the 
sacred  vows  for  the  priesthood  in  the 
Eternal  City  of  Rome.  His  first  mass  was 
a  moving  experience,  celebrated  at  a 
crude  stone  altar  in  the  ancient  cata- 
combs of  Saint  DomitUla  under  the  city 
of  Rome. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States, 
he  was  assigned  as  curate  to  the  Church 
of  Our  Lady  of  Loretto  In  Manhattan 
where  he  served  for  2  years.  Shortly 
thereafter,  and  at  an  unusually  young 
age,  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Rita  in  Staten  Island, 
where  he  spent  9  fruitful  years.  It  was 
here  that  he  acquired  the  pastoral  ex- 
perience and  maturity  which  were  to  be 
invaluable  assets  to  him  in  the  years 
ahead.  Two  more  pastorates,  at  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Family  in  New  York, 
and  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Mt. 
Carmel  in  Yonkers  deepened  his  pastoral 
wisdoms  and  skills. 

The  date  May  3,  1946,  might  not 
signify  much  to  many  people  but  to  those 
of  us  in  the  Bronx,  it  represented  a  very 
important  date,  for  this  was  when 
Father  PonsigUone  received  from  His 
Eminence  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman 
the  appointment  as  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Theresa  of  the  Infant  Jesus. 

He  immediately  plunged  into  his  new 
job  with  the  same  verve  and  dedication 
which  had  marked  his  previous  pastoral 
positions.  He  immediately  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  most  urgent  problem  that 
the  young  parish  was  facing,  namely 
providing  the  chUdren  of  the  parish  with 
a  Christian  education.  He  skillfully 
rsdsed  the  funds  and  acquired  the  work- 
ers which  in  less  than  10  years  made  this 
dream  a  reaUty.  Despite  a  series  of  un- 
controUable  adversities,  on  Septem- 
ber 12,  1955,  the  new  school  was  officiaUy 
opened  to  the  delight  of  the  parishioners. 
As  a  result  of  this  achievement  and 
others.  Father  PonsigUone  was  awarded 
the  distinguished  honor  of  being  named 
Domestic  Prelate  in  the  Household  of 
His  Holiness,  Pope  Pius  xn. 

Not  content  to  rest  on  his  laurels,  the 
new  Right  Reverend  PonsigUone  con- 
tinued his  work  on  behalf  of  St. 
Theresa's  Church.  In  rapid  succession,  a 
new  convent  for  the  teaching  sisters,  a 
new  rectory,  and  a  complete  renovation 
of  the  church  were  accomplished  under 
his  expert  guidance. 

Yet  being  a  pastor  of  a  congregation 
as  large  as  St.  Theresa's  in  the  1960's 
meant  a  great  deal  more  than  fund 
raising  and  making  external  improve- 
ments. TTie  1960'8  represented  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  eras  in  the  history  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  most  significant 
developments  were  the  major  revisions 
in  the  centuries  old  customs  of  celebrat- 
ing masses.  These  changes  mandated  in 
the  first  session  of  the  Vatican  Coun- 
cU  were  profound,  as  they  affected  the 
most  basic  part  of  the  mass,  the  sacred 
Uturgy.  Father  PonsigUone  seized  the  op- 
portunity and  made  the  transition  from 
Latin  to  English  masses,  as  well  sis  the 
more  confusing  changes,  easy  for  his 
parishioners.  Soon  thereafter,  the  mem- 
bers of  St.  Theresa's  Church  were  par- 
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ticipatlng  as  fully  in  the  "new  masses" 
as  they  had  in  the  old. 

Unfortimately,  Father  Ponsigllone's 
te'iure  as  pastor  was  not  without  Its 
tragic  moments.  On  February  7,  1965,  a 
spectacular  fire  gutted  the  entire  St. 
Theresa's  Church  to  which  Father  Pon- 
sigUone had  dedicated  so  much  of  his 
life.  Despair  and  anguish  flUed  the 
hearts  of  the  parishioners.  Strong  lead- 
ership and  determination  were  needed 
and  expertly  provided  by  their  pastor. 
Through  hard  work  and  a  great  deal  of 
community  effort,  the  church  was  soon 
restored  into  the  important  house  of 
worship  it  once  was.  Father  PonsigUone 
had  been  committed  to  restoring  the 
former  beauty  of  the  church  and  today 
the  beautiful  Church  of  St.  Theresa  of 
the  Infant  Jesus  stands  as  a  living  trib- 
ute to  Father  PonsigUone. 

To  be  a  spiritual  leader  of  the  caliber 
of  Father  PonsigUone.  one  must  have 
the  personal  characteristics  which  in- 
spire others.  Father  PonsigUone  possesses 
these  qualities  and  more.  His  love  of  his 
feUow  man,  his  patience  and  imderstand- 
ing.  his  deep  personal  sympathy  for  all 
in  need  of  help,  and  his  sense  of  involve- 
ment with  the  community,  has  endeared 
him  an  eternal  place  in  the  hearts  of  the 
thousands  who  have  come  in  contact 
with  him. 

Father  PonsigUone  through  the  years 
has  blended  a  sense  of  tradition  with  a 
keen  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  pres- 
ent. He  recognizes  that  the  role  of  a 
priest  In  today's  world  requires  far  more 
than  merely  celebrating  masses.  He  seeks 
to  transmit  the  word  of  God  to  aU,  not 
just  those  who  attend  church.  The  love 
of  God  which  he  transcended  to  his  serv- 
ants in  the  priesthood,  is  an  active  love. 
It  requires  the  personal  strength  and  im- 
jielding  faith  in  men  which  has  made 
Father  PonsigUone  such  an  outstanding 
and  beloved  priest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  more 
words  and  praises  which  could  be  dedi- 
cated to  Father  PonsigUone,  yet  he  for 
one  would  feel  uncomfortable  receiving 
them.  Actions  do  speak  louder  than 
words,  and  it  would  be  far  more  appro- 
priate if  we  were  to  carry  on  our  lives  in 
the  same  tradition  of  Christian  love  and 
brotherhood  which  characterized  the  life 
of  this  great  servant  of  Grod.  Father  Ma- 
rio PonsigUone. 

I  would  like  to  close  with  a  tribute  paid 
to  Father  PonsigUone  by  a  parishioner, 
and  which  is  shared  by  all  of  us  who 
know  Father  PonsigUone: 

May  God  reward  his  family  who  have 
given  him  to  us.  May  God  conUnue  to  bless 
his  brother-priests  with  the  guidance  and 
comradeship  which  he  provided.  May  God 
continue  to  bless  us,  his  unworthy  flock, 
with  the  grace  of  his  presence  in  our  midst. 
Grant  it  O  Lord,  we  humbly  pray. 


THE  THREAT  TO  MARINE  MAMMALS 


HON.  ANDREW  YOUNG 

or   GEORGU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1974 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  morning's  edition  of  the  Washington 
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Post  carries  an  exceUent  article  by  Mr. 
Lewis  Regensteln,  who  is  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Fund  for  Animals  and, 
more  importantly,  a  native  of  Atlanta 
Oa. 

"The  Threat  to  Marine  Mammals" 
should  be  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to 
every  one  of  my  colleagues  and,  with 
permission.  I  insert  the  article  as  follows: 
Tas  Thbxat  to  Makink  Mammau 
A  recently-«n»cted  VS.  Uw,  designed  to 
protect  wh*le«.  seals,  dolphins,  porpoises,  sea 
otters,  polar  bears,  sea  lions,  walrus,  mana- 
tees, and  dugongs.  Is  In  serious  danger  of 
being  dismantled;  and  conservationists  are 
now  inrolved  in  a  major  struggle  to  prevent 
the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972 
from  being  crippled  beyond  re^Salr. 

The  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  pro- 
vides, with  a  few  exceptions,  for  a  general 
moratorium  on  the  'taking"  (killing,  cap- 
ture, wounding,  harassing)  by  VS.  citizens 
of  almost  all  species  of  ocean  mamrnalw  It 
also  prohibits  the  Import  into  the  VS.  of  any 
furs  or  other  products  from  these  creatures, 
thus  i%moving  much  of  the  economic  incen- 
tive for  other  nations  to  kill  them. 

However,  one  of  the  major  flaws  In  the 
Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  U  that  It 
gives  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce  and  In- 
terior wide  discretion  to  issue  Individual  per- 
mits for  the  Uklng  of  sea  mammals;  and 
under  certain  conditions,  they  can  even  lift 
the  moratorium  completely  and  allow  the 
resumption  of  commercial  ezploltotlon  on 
any  and  all  of  these  species. 

A  major  threat  to  the  law  Is  posed  by  the 
Fouke  (fur)  Company,  of  OreenvlUe,  South 
Carolina,  the  only  large  American  processor 
of  seaUkiiu. 

Fouke  is  now  pressuring  the  Commerce 
Department  to  lift  the  moratorium  on  for- 
eign seal  Imports  to  allow  it  to  bring  in  up 
to  70  thousand  sealskins  from  South  Africa 
each  year  for  the  next  10  years.  The  South 
African  seal  kui  takes  place  from  June  to 
October,  when  tens  of  thousands  of  baby 
seals  are  clubbed  on  the  head,  and  then 
subbed  to  death  with  stUetto  knives  The 
baby  seals  are  then  silt  down  the  front  and 
the  pelt  ts  peeled  off. 

The  law  makes  It  unmlstakeably  clear 
that  Its  Intention  is  to  put  a  halt  to  VS.  In- 
volvement In  the  killing  of  baby  seals.  Sec- 
tion loa  of  the  Act  states  unequivocally  that 
"It  Is  imlawful  to  Import  Into  the  United 
SUtes  any  marine  mammal  If  such  mitmmfti 
was  nursing  at  the  time  of  taking,  or  lese 
than  eight  months  old,  whichever  occurs 
later." 

Nevertheless,  the  Commerce  Department 
now  seems  to  be  moving  towards  granting 
Fouke's  current  request  to  abolish  the  "mor- 
atorium" for  10  years  on  the  Import  of  South 
African  cape  seals,  even  though  many  of 
these  seals  are  nursing  when  they  are  klUed. 
The  Commerce  Department's  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmoepherlc  Administration 
(NOAA)  and  Its  agency,  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  (NMFS),  have  already  pre- 
pared a  biased  and  totally  unnecessary  draft 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS)  on 
the  effect  of  allowing  the  Import  of  these 
sealskins.  (However,  the  statement  curiously 
does  not  point  out  the  ecological  dangers  of 
killing  off  vast  numbers  of  seals  each  year 
T^ia  Is  not  surprising  m  light  of  the  fact 
^at  the  KIS  was  drafted  largely  by  several 
NMFS  blologUts.  who  are  or  have  been  In- 
volved  in  running  NMFS'  own  seal  kUl  In 
Alaska,  which  netted  the  US.  Oovemment  a 
profit  of  $1.8  million  In  1973 

Another  complicating  factor  Is  that  much 
of  the  seal  kill  takes  place  In  South-West 
Africa  (NamlbU),  which  the  United  States 
the  United  Nations,  and  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  consider  South  Africa  to  be 
uiegaUy  occupying  m  violation  of  Interna- 
tional law.  This  makes  it  even  more  difficult 
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for  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce  Frederick 
Dent,  to  endorse  and  approve  the  South 
African  seal  hunt,  as  the  law  requires  If  the 
moratorium  Is  to  be  lifted. 

In  addition  to  Pouke's  permit  application, 
attacks  on  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection 
Act  are  being  made  from  other  quarters  as 
weU.  The  sUte  of  Alaska  U  attempting  to 
have  the  moratorium  lifted  for  that  sUte 
(which  contains  most  of  the  resident  sea 
mammaU  found  In  the  VS.)  to  allow  the  re- 
sumption of  commercial  and  "sport"  killing 
of  whales,  seals,  and  sea  lions  (now  imder 
the  JurlsdlcaUon  of  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment) and  sea  otters,  walrus,  and  even  polar 
bears  (now  under  Interior  Department  au- 
thority) . 

And  the  VS.  tuna  Industry  Is  pushing 
Commerce  to  allow  It  to  continue  killing  over 
one  himdred  thousand  dolphins  (or  "por- 
poises") each  year. 

If  the  above  applications  are  granted.  It  wlU 
be  the  begmnlng  of  the  end  of  the  law's  ef- 
fectiveness; and  the  door  wUl  be  opened  to 
removing  protection  to  addltonal  vulnerable 
species,  such  as  whales  and  sea  otters,  which 
are  of  Interest  to  commercial  exploiters  and 
other  vested  Interests.  At  the  present  time, 
the  decuion  as  to  If  and  when  to  lift  the 
moratorium  for  moet  of  the  species  Involved 
Is  being  made  by  two  Commerce  Department 
officials:  Dr.  Robert  M.  White.  Administrator 
of  NOAA.  and  Robert  W.  Schonlng.  Director 
of  NMPS.  Their  decision  could  well  deter- 
^^w-"**  '**•  **  several  hundred  species  of 
wudllfe.  whose  survival  may  ultimately  hinge 
on  whether  or  not  the  Marine  Mammal  Pro- 
tection Act  remains  Intact. 
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8EATBELT-INTERLOCK  NIGHTMARE 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 


C.  If  you  have  a  dog  weighing  26  lbs.  » 
more  occupying  the  passenger  seat  bucklTt^ 
passenger-side  belt  before  attempting  to  «t«t 

D  If  the  passenger-side  belt  l«  alresd, 
buckled  when  you  add  the  package  doai 
passenger,  unbuckle,  then  rebuckle  'the  hdt 
before  attempting  to  start  car. 

3.  Start  your  car. 

A.  If  your  car  won't  start,  try  unbucklin» 
and  rebuckllng  your  belt  (and  your  passin^ 
ger  s)  to  be  sure  the  buckle  was  fuUv^rt. 
ened.  ■'  ^"" 

..  °„^L"***  ^*''*'  *"™  ">•  Ignition  key  to 
OK,  then  get  out  of  your  car  and  raise  ths 
hood  Press  the  bypass  switch  mounted  m 
the  flre  wall  to  "stabt."  aoae  the  hood,  nt 
back  In  your  car.  buckle  up,  and  turnVour 
ignition  aU  the  way  in  normal  starting 

C.  If  your  car  stalls,  do  not  turn  the  itm. 
tion  to  "OFT"  position.  That  way  you  c»n 
keep  trying  to  start  your  car  as  often  as  nee 
essary  without  leaving  the  car. 

D.  If  you  accldently  turn  the  imltlon 
key  to  "OfT,"  turn  It  back  to  "on,"  unbucl^ 
get  out  of  the  car,  open  the  hood,  press  ths 
bypass  switch  again  for  another  "free"  start 
(Incidentally,  if  the  bypass  switch  is  taped 
down,  the  action  wlU  be  detected  in  ths 
switch  and  canceled.) 

4.  Drive  your  car. 

A.  If  your  dog  is  on  the  floor  when  you  be- 
gin  driving  the  car,  and  then  jumps  on  ths 
seat  and  the  paasenger-slde  belt  is  unbuckled, 
a  buzzer  wlU  sound.  Stop  the  car  and  bucUs 
the  belt.  ^^ 

B.  In  a  somewhat  rare  situation  when  drly. 
ing  over  a  very  rough  road,  you  may  bs 
bounced  about  in  your  seat.  Should  your  en- 
glne  be  stopped,  remain  buckled  In  your  sett 
and  restart  your  car.  A  "bounce-time"  deUr 
(designed  primarily  to  allow  you  to 
straighten  your  clothing  after  buckling  ud) 

^alao  aUows  a  restart  In  this  sltxiatlon 


OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1974 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wonder  how  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  had  a  nightmare  experience  with 
the  buzzer  system.  Whoever  dreamed  up 
this  plan  must  have  visualized  It  in  his 
padded  cell  at  the  asylum. 

There  have  been  instances  where  the 
system  works.  But  to  those  of  you  who 
have  experienced  the  frustration  of  Its 
confused  electronics,  I  give  my  warmest 
sympathy. 

We  must  pass  a  law  making  this 
equipment  optional.  If  a  person  wants  it 
let  him  have  it.  But  for  those  of  us,  who 
still  admire  the  American  tradition  of 
freedom  of  choice,  let  us  not  have  this 
starter  seatbelt  gismo  forced  onto  our 
automobiles. 

I  read  an  interesting  reprint  In  the 
May  10.  1974.  issue  of  National  Review 
This  is  from  the  manual  and  is  an  exact 
excerpt  from  the  "Seat  Belt  System  Own- 
er's Guide." 

THAT    SaATB«LT    lOKITIOH/IlrmLOCK    STBTXIC 

A  safety  system  designed  to  reduce  Injuries 
and  save  lives.  Mandatory  on  all  1974  cars 
(Unless  air  bag  equipped.) 

1.  Oet  In  your  car. 

a.  Fasten  your  lap/shoulder  harness. 

A.  If  you  have  a  front  seat  passenger  hU 
seatbelts  must  be  fastened  also,  or  the  car 
will  not  start. 

B.  If  you  have  a  package,  handbag,  brief- 
case, etc..  weighing  25  lbs  or  more,  and  have 
space  only  in  the  front  seat,  place  the  object 
on  the  front  seat,  and  then  buckle  the  oaa- 
•enger-atde  belt. 


SOLAR   HEAT 


HON.  MIKE  McCORMACK 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVM 

Thursday.  May  23.  1974 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker  when 
my  Subcommittee  on  Energy  began  con- 
sideration of  legisatlon  to  encourage  use 
of  solar  energy  for  heating  and  co<dlng 
of  homes  and  other  buildings,  one  of  oar 
flret  activities  was  to  visit  the  home  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Thomason.  in  Dli- 
trlct  Heights.  Md.  -nils  home  is  primarily 
heated  by  solar  energy,  which  means 
that  the  Thomasons'  use  of  other  fuels 
for  home  heating  has  been  cut  by  mon 
than  three-quarters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  ITiomason  has  dem- 
onstrated that  one  Individual  can  con- 
struct a  solar  heated  liome  with  simple, 
inexpensive  materials.  His  solar  home  has 
been  operating  well  for  several  years. 

Dr.  Thomason  and  other  expert  wit- 
nesses before  my  subcommittee  testified 
that  the  technology  for  combined  solar 
heating  and  cooling  is  now  at  hand.  Ja 
fact  10  years  from  now,  one  out  of  every 
10  new  homes  built  In  this  country  can 
be  partially  heated  and  cooled  uslnf 
solar  energy.  Moreover.  If  15  years  from 
today,  only  5  percent  of  our  homes  and 
buildings  receive  80  percent  of  their  en- 
ergy for  heating  and  alr-conditlonlDf 
from  solar  energy,  this  wlU  rei>i«acat  i 
savings  of  fuel  equivalent  to  about  •».- 
000  barrels  of  oU  per  day.  At  $10  a  bw 
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rel,  this  would  constitute  a  savings  of 
$6  million  a  day  or  about  (2  tdlllon  a 
year  for  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

But  none  of  this  will  be  possible  unless 
we  begin  Immediately — with  a  program 
to  demonstrate  the  technological  and 
economic  feasibility  of  solar  heating  and 
cooling— so  that  government,  the  util- 
ity manufacturing  industry,  the  building 
coostruction  industry,  and  the  mortgage 
Industry  all  organize  their  planning  to 
include  processes  conducive  to  the  de- 
velopment of  soIeu-  heating  and  cooling 
on  a  significant  scale.  Research  and  de- 
velopment is  no  longer  needed  for  this 
step  forward. 

On  February  13,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  H.  R.  11864,  the  Soiar 
Heating  and  Cooling  Demonstration  Act 
of  1974  which  was  unanimously  reported 
by  the  House  Science  and  Astronautics 
(Committee.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, Olin  E.  TKAGtTE  of  Texas,  pro- 
vided dynamic  leadership  in  assuring  the 
overwhelming  majority  by  which  the  bill 
passed. 

In  addition,  on  April  30  the  House 
passed  energy  research  appropriations 
bm.  HU.  14434.  This  legislation  included 
appropriations  for  our  Solar  Heating  and 
Cooling  Demonstration  Act  which,  hav- 
ing passed  the  House,  is  now  awaiting 
Senate  action.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
other  body  will  act  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture both  to  pass  this  legislation  as  well 
as  the  necessary  appropriations  for  It. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  our  success  is 
due  to  the  inspiration  of  Harry  Thoma- 
son and  his  demonstration  solar  home. 
Now,  an  article  describing  the  Thomason 
home  has  appeared  in  the  May  Reader's 
Digest. 

In  order  that  Members  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  may  know  to  detail  about 
how  solar  heating  actually  works,  I  to- 
clude  this  article.  "A  House  that  Runs  on 
the  Sun."  to  the  Record  at  this  potot: 
A  HotrsE  That  Rons  on  the  Sun 
(By  Blake  Clark) 
If  you  had  a  house  like  Harry  Thomason  "s. 
you  would  feel  a  lot  easier  about  the  fuel 
shortage.  A  four-bedroom  rambler  with  full 
basement  and  a  small  Indoor  swlnmilng  pool. 
In  District  Heights,  Md. — a  suburb  of  Wash- 
lagtoo— It  Is  heated  chiefly  by  solar  energy. 
Harnessing  the  sun  cuts  Thomason 's  use  of 
other  fuels  by  more  than  three  fourths. 

A  Joint  report  by  experts  at  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  NASA  says  that  we 
hive  all  the  technology  we  need  to  heat  and 
oool  hoiises  by  solar  energy.  But  costs  of  the 
sophlsUcated  materials  are  high,  and  gen- 
sral  \iae  will  come  only  when  costs  come  down 
or  fuel  prices  go  even  higher. 

Thomason  hunt  his  first  house  and  heating 
•ystem  16  years  ago.  uuilzlng  simple,  Inex- 
pensive Items,  aU  assembled  on  the  spot.  Sav- 
ings on  oil  paid  for  the  solar  equipment  In 
■Bven  years,  so  for  the  past  eight  years  most 
OTthe  heat  has  been  a  gift,  poUuUon-free, 
nwn  the  sun.  He  has  constructed  three  solar- 
heated  houses  m  all.  Two  are  rented,  and 
have  paid  for  themselves. 

How  did  he  do  It?  A  patent  attorney  and 
^«lM*r.  Thomason  had  been  fascinated  by 
»e  sge-old  dream  of  capturing  power  from 
we  sun— which  radUtes  more  energy  in  one 
"wcond  than  man  has  used  since  the  begln- 
«>ln«  of  civuijsatlon. 

hJ°«?^'  '*"^°*  *  **°*'  "^^y  afternoon  at 
S«,^*l  **™'  ^  ^°^  Carolina,  a  sudden 
thunderstorm  blew  up.  As  he  dashed  Into 

hl^  ^',?''**'-  ^'■"P"  °^  ^'*^  ^^'  <!'»>- 
nun*  off  the  rusty  sheet-metal  roof  pelted 
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his  bare  head.  Like  lightning  from  a  cloud 
came  the  concept:  a  dark -colored  metal  roof 
Is  a  heat  collector.  Just  run  water  down  Its 
sun-baked  surface  Into  a  container,  he  told 
himself,  and  you've  captured  solar  energy. 

When  the  sun  reappeared,  Thomason  held 
a  thermometer  under  the  hot  metal  roof. 
Ping!  It  broke  as  the  mercury  passed  140 
degrees. 

Thomason,  at  35.  was  supporting  his  wife 
and  Ave  children  with  a  full-time  Job  In  the 
U.S.  Patent  Office,  going  to  law  school  five 
nights  a  week,  and  in  the  simimer  building 
houses  to  rent.  Patent  Office  employes  aren't 
permitted  to  apply  for  a  patent,  and  he 
wanted  one.  So  he  eventually  quit  his  Job, 
became  a  patent  adviser  at  the  Pentagon,  and 
spent  evenings  and  weekends  building  a 
house  to  be  heated  by  solar  energy.  Every- 
one In  the  fsunlly,  even  the  slx-yecu'-old  twins, 
pitched  In. 

To  collect  the  sun's  heat,  he  fashioned  a 
roof  of  corrugated  aluminum,  facing  south 
and  a  little  west — Insulated  underneath, 
painted  black  to  absorb  the  sun's  rays,  and 
covered  with  plastic  and  glass  to  keep  the 
heat  m.  In  the  basement  he  set  a  1600 -gallon 
tank  and,  next  to  It,  a  small  pump  to  send 
water  from  the  tank  up  to  a  pipe  running  the 
length  of  the  roof  ridge.  Perforations  along 
the  pipe  let  the  water  flow  down  the  sun- 
warmed  roof  to  a  gutter.  Prom  the  gutter, 
the  heated  water  traveled  back  to  the  tank. 
Harry  then  surrounded  the  tank  with  three 
truckloads  of  flst-slze  rocks,  to  absorb  Its 
beat.  Next,  he  Installed  a  small  blower  to 
send  air  around  the  warm  rocks  and  on 
through  ducts  Into  the  house's  various  rooms. 
FlnaUy.  he  added  an  auxiliary  furnace  to  back 
up  the  solar  heater  when  necessary. 

On  a  sunny  October  day  In  1969.  the  Thom- 
asons moved  in.  The  next  two  months  were 
moderately  cloudy  and  chilly,  but  all  their 
heat  came  from  the  sun.  Not  until  Decem- 
ber 21.  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  did  the 
auxiliary  furnace  kick  on  for  the  first  time. 
It  ran  15  minutes,  using  one  quart  of  oil. 
The  next  night.  It  ran  30  minutes. 

Thomason's  application  for  a  patent  on 
the  heat  collector  was  still  pending.  On  the 
day  (^pointed  for  the  patent  examiner,  his 
boss  and  the  chief  buUdlng  inspector  of 
Prince  Oeorge's  County  to  come  see  the  sys- 
tem, the  weather  was  so  cloudy  that  Thoma- 
son wanted  to  postpone  the  meeting.  He 
couldnt.  So,  while  the  three  oSlclals 
watched,  he  turned  on  the  water.  It  went 
onto  the  roof  at  70  degrees — and  seconds 
later  came  down  eight  degrees  hotter.  Even 
the  Inventor  was  surprised  that  his  heat  trap 
proved  so  efficient  on  such  a  day. 

"Shake  the  thermometer  and  try  It  again." 
commanded  the  Inspector.  The  measurement 
was  confirmed. 

Through  that  entire  winter,  which  brought 
near-zero  temperatures  and  25  Inches  of 
snow,  the  auxiliary  heating  system  registered 
only  31  hours  of  operation,  using  31  gallons 
of  oU.  Thomason's  total  fuel  bill  for  the  win- 
ter (oU  then  cost  15  cents  a  gallon)  was 
$4.6S.  In  the  two  houses  buUt  since — with  a 
smaller  solar  collector,  and  single  glass 
cover — the  sun  has  provided  about  76  per- 
cent of  the  heat. 

During  the  following  summer.  Thomason 
adapted  his  system  to  air  conditioning.  In- 
stead of  running  water  over  the  south  roof 
during  the  day.  he  ran  It  over  the  north  roof 
at  night,  after  the  surface  had  cooled.  That 
lowered  the  temperature  of  the  water  In  the 
tank  and  cooled  the  surrounding  stones.  The 
blower  then  sent  chilled  air  through  the 
bouse.  When  he  buUt  his  second  house,  In 
1960,  he  substituted  an  electric  compressor 
for  the  roof-top  cooling  method,  to  cool  the 
tank  and  store  up  cold  even  on  hot  nights — 
the  hoxirs  that  Involve  the  least  energy  drain. 
In  his  third  botise,  he  Incorporated  a  de- 
himuldlflcatlon  system  for  even  greater  com- 
fort. 

Maintenance?  Thomaaon's  system  baa 
proved  reasonably  trouble-free,  repair  costa 
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running  about  the  same  as  for  ordinary  oil 
heating  systems.  A  few  panes  of  glass,  broken 
by  stones  or  high  winds,  have  had  to  be  re- 
placed. A  water  leak,  on  the  first  solar-heat 
collector,  was  fixed  by  substituting  a  cor- 
rugated aluminum  of  a  slightly  different 
pattern.  And  when  the  plastic  cover  started 
deteriorating,  Thomason  removed  It,  leaving 
Just  the  glass  cover.  Maintenance  of  these 
solar  houses  Is  simplified  by  the  fact  that 
virtually  evertyhlng  used  Is  "off  the  shelf": 
ordinary  window  glass,  and  corrugated  barn- 
type  roofing;  fiber  glass  Insulation;  a  plain 
steel  tank,  a  1/6-horsepower  blower,  sUnd- 
ard  thermostatic  control  unit;  stones  from 
the  field. 

UntU  the  beginning  of  the  energy  cr\mch, 
few  people  took  notice  of  Thomason's 
achievement.  This  is  no  longer  true.  Har- 
vard physicist  wmiam  A.  Shurcllff  has  pro- 
nounced his  system  "Irrltatlngly  simple  and 
strUclngly  successful."  Chairman  Mike  Mc- 
Cormack  and  other  members  of  the  House 
subcommittee  on  energy  visited  Thomason's 
house  one  snowy  day  in  1973  and  found  it  a 
comfortable  72  degrees,  with  no  dependence 
on  auxiliary  fuel.  McCormack  and  187  co- 
sponsors  Introduced  a  bill  calling  for  a  $60- 
mllUon  outlay  over  the  next  five  years  to  pro- 
vide for  further  research  and  the  eventual 
development  of  solar  heating  and  cooling 
units  for  mass  commercial  use.  The  bUl  has 
passed  in  the  House  and  Is  pending  In  the 
Senate 

Figuring  costs  over  the  life  of  a  house, 
Thomason ^ys  his  system  Is  cheaper  than  oU 
or  electrlqJty.  He  estimates  that,  at  present 
prices.  It  adds  about  WOOO  to  the  construc- 
tion cost  of  a  four-bedroom  house.  But, 
in  a  climate  like  that  of  Washington,  D.C., 
It  reduces  energy  cost  by  some  (200  per  year 
compared  with  oil.  or  »400  a  year  com- 
pared with  electricity.  (HU  cxirrent  heatlng- 
and-coollng  bUl,  In  house  No.  3,  Is  about 
$10  a  month.)  At  this  rate,  the  system  Is  paid 
for  In  at  moet  ten  years.  RUlng  fuel  costs 
will  speed  the  payoff  date. 

Can  solar  heating  ease  the  fuel  shortage? 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc..  the  think  t^n^  and 
consulting  firm,  reckons  that  If  solar  energy 
provided  one  percent  of  the  nation's  energy 
needs  by  1983,  approximately  100  million  bar- 
rels pf  oU  per  year  woxild  be  conserved.  The 
National  Association  of  Home  Builders  esti- 
mates that  we  will  construct  1.6  million  new 
houses  In  the  United  States  In  1974.  If  ten 
percent  were  to  obtain  three  fourths  of  their 
heat  from  the  sun,  we  would  save  the  equiva- 
lent of  180  million  gallons  of  oil  a  year  on 
them  alone. 

Not  everybody  would  want  a  solar-heated 
house.  In  some  areas — the  Washington  and 
Oregon  coastline,  for  example,  where  the 
weather  Is  frequently  cloudy — solar  heating 
might  not  be  an  economy.  Because  Thoma- 
son's system  requires  a  south-facing  roof 
with  a  tilt  of  10  to  20  degrees  more  than  the 
latitude  of  the  hoxise,  and  basement  space 
for  tons  of  stones,  conversion  of  existing 
houses  to  his  system  is  likely  to  be  Imprac- 
tical. Otherwise,  builders  and  architects  In 
many  parts  of  the  country  can  erect  a  suc- 
cessful solar-heated  dwelling. 

Harry  Thomason's  solar-home  design  will 
not  unhinge  the  pincers  of  the  energy 
crunch.  It  may  not  become  the  Model  T  of 
the  solar-home  Industry.  But  It  Is  a  bright 
little  light  at  the  end  of  a  long,  dark  tunnel. 


PERPETUAL  MOTION  HANDICAPS 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OP  WI8CON8IM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1974 

Mr.     STEIGER    of    Wisconsin.    Mr. 
Speaker,  Wednesday's  New  Yoi*  Times 
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carried  a  column  by  the  perceptive  and 
Intelligent  observer  of  current  events 
James  Reston. 

His  observatlona  are  In  my  view  worth 
careful  consideration  by  all  Members. 
The  spectacle  of  the  U.S.  Secretary  of 
State  shuttling  back  and  forth  in  but 
one  part  of  the  world  distresses  me 
greatly. 

No  matter  how  laudable  and  Important 
Is  the  effort  to  achieve  a  disengagement 
on  the  Oolan  Heights  there  are  increas- 
ing stresses  and  strains  elsewhere  to 
which  proper  attention  is  not  being  paid 
and  I  would  hope  Dr.  Kissinger  will  re- 
turn immediately  to  attend  to  those  mat- 
ters more  fully. 

The  article  follows: 

FBiPKroju.  Monoir  Handicaps 
(By  James  Reston) 
In  the  last  three  weeks,  while  Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger  has  been  trying  to  arrange 
a  cease-tire  between  Syria  and  Israel,  India 
has  set  off  a  nuclear  explosion,  France  has 
elected  a  new  president.  West  Germany  has 
a  new  chancellor,  and  some  kind  of  political 
transition  or  upheaval  Is  going  on  in  China. 
These  are  merely  the  symbols  of  new  forces, 
new  alignments,  and  powerful  new  person- 
alities moving  in  the  world,  and  while  It  Is 
easy  to  admire  Kissinger's  achievements  In 
the  Middle  East,  the  result  of  his  restless  di- 
plomacy Is  that  he  unavoidably  neglects  other 
critical  developments. 

The  control  of  nuclear  arms,  the  avoid- 
ance of  war  between  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  battle  against  inflation,  hunger, 
and  scaring  raw  materials  prices,  and  the 
stability  and  unity  of  new  governments  in 
Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  Free  World  all 
rank  along  with  peace  in  the  Middle  East  as 
the  principal  questions  of  world  politics  to- 
day. And  In  all  of  them,  Washington  has  a 
critical  role  to  play. 

Washington  cannot  play  that  role,  however, 
under  present  circumstances.  President 
Nixon  Is  determined  to  give  the  Impression 
that  he  Is  running  the  government,  but  ob- 
viously he  Is  trying  to  save  his  political  life. 
Meanwhile,  operating  the  government  here 
depends  on  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  the 
civil  service.  And  the  reorganization  and  re- 
vival of  confidence  at  the  Department  of 
Stat*  depends  on  Kissinger,  who  took  over 
there  last  Sept.  22. 

Since  then,  he  has  been  out  of  the  coun- 
try 3  days  In  October,  11  in  November,  14  in 
December,  10  in  January,  14  In  February, 
5  In  March,  and  forgetting  time  out  for  a 
honeymoon  In  Mexico,  he  has  been  away 
since  late  April  and  all  of  May,  and  will 
probably  have  to  spend  most  of  June  In 
Europe  and  Moscow,  preparing  for  the  Presi- 
dent's visit  to  the  Soviet  l7nlon  In  the  last 
week  of  next  month. 

Kissinger  hasn't  had  time  to  organize  the 
State  Depaartment  to  deal  with  all  these 
critical  worldwide  developments  while  he's 
away  in  the  Middle  East:  he  delegates  au- 
thority grudgingly  to  acting  Secretary  of 
State  Rush;  and  he's  not  available  to  testify 
In  Congress  on  vital  legislation  such  as  the 
defense  appropriations  and  the  foreign  as- 
sistance bills. 

This  does  not  mean  that  he's  out  of  touch 
on  his  shuttle  plane  between  Damascus  and 
Tel  Aviv.  The  art  of  communication  has  ad- 
vanced since  Dulles  was  flying  around  the 
world.  He  gets  between  5  and  10  messages 
from  the  State  Department  every  day — and 
between  16  and  20  from  other  departments 
on  pressing  matters.  And  he  can  get  back 
from  his  flying  communications  center  with- 
in hours,  but  this  U  a  substitute  and  not 
an  answer. 

The  strength  of  the  Kissinger  system  In 
the  Middle  East  Is  Its  wttaknoM  elsewhere. 
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Where  he  concentrates — whether  on  Chou 
En-lal  in  China,  on  Brezhnev  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  on  Sadat  or  Faisal  or  President  Hafez 
Assad  of  Syria,  on  the  political  leaders  in 
Israel  or  the  pollUcal  leaders  here  on  Capi- 
tol Hill — he  has  a  remarkable  gift  of  per- 
suasion. 

But  strong  as  he  Is.  physically  and  men- 
tally, he  cannot  deal  effectively  with  all  this 
by  himself,  without  organizing  his  depart- 
ment, unless  he  can  Invent  the  48-hour  day. 
The  way  things  are  going,  he  Is  trying  to  do 
everything. 

He  can't  go  on  doing  all  these  things  to- 
gether. Maybe  his  new  wife  will  have  to  tell 
him.  Somebody  is  going  to  have  to  get  him 
off  that  merry-go-round  and  bring  him  home 
to  deal  with  the  whole  world  as  Secretary 
of  SUte. 


May  23,  Wit 


WHY  I  OPPOSE  ABORTION 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OP   MAKTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1974 

Mr.  HOOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
the  chief  resident  for  obstetrics  and 
gynecology  at  Boston  City  Hospital  was 
indicted  for  causing  the  death  of  a  24- 
week  old  fetus. 

A  frequent  pro-life  author,  David 
Brudnoy,  published  an  article  In  Human 
Events  on  May  18  which  discusses  the 
Boston  tragedy.  I  wish  to  have  the  article 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point  and 
I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues: 

Wht    I    Oppose    Abortion 
(By  David  Brudnoy) 

During  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  been 
confronted  In  Boston  by  startling  revelations 
of  fetal  manslaughter  and  what  Is  technically 
called  "grave  robbing."  First  brought  to  light 
over  the  Easter  weekend,  the  disclosure  may 
well  serve  to  help  turn  the  tide  of  public 
opinion  against  the  contemporary  abortion 
rage. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Edelln,  chief  resident  for  ob- 
stetrics and  gynecology  at  Boston  City  Hos- 
pital, stands  Indicted  for  causing  the  death — 
actual  procedure  of  the  act  of  killing  as  yet 
unpublished — of  a  24-week -old  fetus,  called 
a  "viable  baby  boy,"  by  the  prosecutor  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Garrett  H.  Byrne.  Rumors  have 
circ\ilated,  unfounded  as  yet,  that  the  man- 
ner of  death  was  live  dissection. 

In  addition  to  the  Edelln  Indictment,  four 
other  physicians,  all  currently  or  formerly 
with  Boston  City  Hospital,  have  been  charged 
with  violating  an  old  Massachusetts  law  for- 
bidding the  carrying  away  of  hiunan  bodiee 
or  remains  for  dissection  purposes:  in  this 
instance,  for  medical  research  on  fetal  tissue, 
research  the  purpose  of  which  Is  aurely 
benign,  however  bizarre  the  means. 

As  is  well  known,  the  so-called  "strict 
constructionist"  Supreme  Court  now  under 
the  near-domination  of  Nixon  appointees 
ruled  a  year  ago  that  states  could  not  legis- 
late against  abortions  in  the  first  several 
months  of  pregnancy. 

This  has  led  states  such  as  Massachusetts 
to  rush  headlong  into  a  wholesale  traffic  In 
legal  abortions.  Not  content  to  let  New  York 
serve  as  abortion  capital  of  the  nation,  the 
Bay  State  abortion  lobby  has  been  vying  of 
late  for  that  honor. 

There  are  few  issues  so  horrifying  to  those 
who  respect  human  life,  and  few  so  exciting 
and  conducive  to  outright  viciousness  In  the 
minds  of  thoee  who  put  the  aUeged  conven- 
ience of  the  mother  ahead  of  the  rights  of 
the  unborn  child  in  its  fetal  state,  as  abor- 


tion. Part  and  parcel  of  contemporary  radi 
cal-chic  is  the  cry:  "It's  a  woman's  right  to 
do  as  she  wishes  with  her  body."  as  If  tht 
fetus  were  of  no  other  nature  than   u* 
hangnaU  or  a  tonsU. 

Moieover,  liberals  tend  strongly  to  loin 
their  radical  friends  in  favoring  some  variant 
of  an  abortlon-on-demand  position,  and  con. 
servatlves  divide  into  the  familiar  libertarian 
and  traditionalist  camps  on  this  Issue.  In- 
creasingly, however,  some  libertarian  conserr- 
atives  have  come  to  see  feticide  (or  mon 
fashionably,  abortion)  as  violative  of  jmt 
those  Individuals  rights  about  which  liber- 
tarians constantly  speak  in  such  glowins 
terms.  ^ 

In  Boston,'  Dr.  Mildred  Jefferson,  a  profes- 
sor of  surgery  and  an  avowed  "Individualist" 
argues  persuasively  that  the  rights  of  the 
fettis  do  not  in  fact  violate  the  legitimate 
rights  of  the  woman  who  temporarily  carrlee 
the  fetus  within  her.  WBUR-FM  radio  talk 
show  host  Douglas  W.  Cooper,  another  liber- 
tarian-conservative, makes  a  similar  case  so 
successfully  that  he  long  ago  convinced  mc 
(previously  a  pro-abortion  advocate)  of  hl» 
position. 

The  argument  has  not  abated  since  ths 
Supreme  Court  ruling.  In  fact.  It  has  grown 
more  Intense.  Those  who  champion  abortion 
must  stand  adamant  In  their  insistence  that 
a  fetus  Is  not  a  human  being.  They  muat, 
that  is,  deny  the  building  evidence  within  the 
biological  sciences  that  all  sorts  of  human 
functions  have  their  Inception  in  the  earlieat 
weeks  of  gestation.  They  must  blind  them- 
selves both  to  fact  and  to  considerations  of 
humanity.  If,  that  is,  they  wish  to  convince 
the  general  civilian  population  of  their  posi- 
tion. 

Thus  far,  the  pro-feticide  lobby  has  been 
quite  successful.  Those  who  oppose  abor- 
tions are  considered  fanatics — "right-wing 
reactionaries"  is  a  favorite  epithet — and  our 
insistence  that  fetuses  are  human  beings  la 
pooh-poohed  constantly. 

If  one  believes  that  it  is  all  right  to  abort 
fetuses  at  will,  it  is  likewise  all  right  to  as- 
sume that  the  aborted  "thing"  is  not  human. 
That  is  the  logic,  for  want  of  a  better  worti, 
employed  by  the  abortion  proponents. 

But  once  one  admits  that  a  fettu  can 
emerge  alive  from  the  abortion  procedure— 
and  this  happens  with  alarming  regularity— • 
must  it  not  also  be  admitted  that  the  fetui 
is  a  htiman  being?  To  the  abortion  lobby  th» 
answer,  obviously.  Is  no. 

The  abortionists  and  their  supporters  mate 
an  absolute  distinction  between  fetal  life  and 
Infantile  life,  and  manifest  a  (to  me)  amai- 
ing  tender-mlndedness  about  little  children 
who  are  allowed  to  come  to  term  while  simul- 
taneously denying  to  fetuses  any  of  that  com- 
passion. Somehow,  seven  to  nine  months  la 
the  womb  makes  the  fetus  a  human  being, 
but  less  than  seven  months  makes  the  fetua 
merely  an  object,  to  be  dealt  with  as  on* 
would  with  one's  appendix. 

The  question  arises :  how  does  one  propwly 
decide  the  cut-off  point  between  humaotty 
and  thlng-ness?  At  the  moment,  those  pusli- 
Ing  for  abortion  on  demand  seem  content  to 
leave  it  at  the  Supreme  Court's  addled  deci- 
sion (26  weeks  or  less  and  the  fetixs  can  be 
aborted  with  no  fuss  from  the  law;  27  weeki 
and  after,  and  the  states  can  legislate  as  they 
wish);  they  insist  on  aborting  as  many  fe- 
tuses as  they  can  get  their  hands  on. 

But  in  accepting  that  cut-off  point,  If  It  U 
not  wholly  tactical  and  something  which  in 
due  course  they  will  tidy  up  by  pushing  for 
an  extension  of  the  gestation  period  In  which 
abortions  are  legal,  are  they  not  admitting 
that,  say,  a  seven-month-old  fetus  is  qnlM 
Ukely  to  become  viable  if  aborted  at  that 
stage? 

And  once  they  have  acknowledged  that  t 

fetus  is  a  human  life  sometime  before  its  full 

nine-month    gestation    period,    where   dost 

their  case  for  abortion  go? 

It  goes,  no  pun  Intended,  to  seed,  Tbir 
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would  of  course  be  happier  If  they  could  per- 
fect their  abortion  devices  so  that  no  fetus 
emerged  live  from  the  operation.  There  would 
thea  be  no  messy  problems  to  confront,  given 
the  Supreme  Court's  carte  blanche  for  legal- 
laed  killing  of  fetuses.  But  even  medical  sci- 
snce,  supposedly  devoted  to  preterving  life, 
not  to  destroying  life,  has  yet  to  work  out  a 
sure-fire  way  to  obliterate  every  fetus's  life 
while  be  la  being  aborted. 

And  so  we  return  to  Dr.  Edelln  and  his 
colleagues — Doctors  Leon  Sabath,  Leonard 
Berman,  David  Charles  and  Agneta  Phlllp- 
son — who  must  now  find  some  way  to  Justify 
what  they  are  doing.  Dr.  Edelln  will  face  a 
rather  tough  go  of  it  should  he  be  brought 
before  a  Jury  of  his  peers:  The  incontroverti- 
ble evidence  is  that  the  fetus  in  question  was 
born  live  and  that  Dr.  Edelln  snuffed  out  that 
life  In  some  manner. 

Doctors  Sabath,  Berman,  Charles  and  Phll- 
ipson  may  get  out  of  it  by  pleading  that  the 
obscure  Massachusetts  law  really  doesn't  ap- 
ply to  medical  researchers  fiddling  with  fetal 
tissue.  And  they  will  likely  have  an  easier 
time  of  it  than  will  Dr.  Edelln. 

Tet  however  gruesome  and  saddening  are 
the  incidents,  they  do  focus  attention  on  the 
mass  killing  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  hu- 
man beings  under  cover  of  law,  that  Supreme 
Court  ruling  which  will  likely  go  down  In 
history  as  this  tribunal's  most  infamous  de- 
cision in  modern  times. 

The  problem  for  those  who  oppose  this  type 
of  mass  killing  Is  compounded  by  the  mat- 
ter raised  earlier,  the  division  In  conserva- 
tive ranks.  However  reasonable  the  tradi- 
tionalist-conservative position  on  abortion,  it 
cannot  carry  the  day  against  the  liberal- 
radical  alliance  without  the  additional  sup- 
port of  libertarians  and  disaffected  liberals. 

Passivity  plays  into  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
abortlonists :  many  people  oppose  abortion 
but  do  nothing  about  It,  whereas  the  feticide 
lobby  is  constantly  at  work  stressing  the 
"humaneness"  of  abortion,  insisting  upon 
the  woman's  alleged  rights  to  do  anything 
she  pleases  with  her  body,  even  including 
destroying  other  human  beings  temporarily 
residing  within  her  body. 

Somehow,  the  liberal,  however  uneasy  he 
may  be  about  what  he  can  easily  learn  about 
the  proliferation  of  abortions  even  in  the 
twilight  zone  between  automatic  death  to  an 
aborted  fetus  and  possible  vlabUlty  after 
abortion,  feels  "liberation"  and  modernity 
require  assent  to  the  feticide  position. 

So  it  is  as  well  with  many,  probably  most, 
of  the  libertarians  within  conservatism.  The 
same  unwillingness  to  accept  the  clear-cut 
evidence  of  biology  infusing  the  liberal  mind 
on  this  matter,  occasions  In  the  libertarian 
an  obduracy  masquerading  as  respect  for  in- 
dividual rights. 

I  would  insist  to  my  libertarian-conserva- 
tive brethren  that  abortion  Is  a  special  case, 
not  easily  absorbed  Into  the  general  case  for 
individual  freedom.  Quite  simply  put  it  is 
this:  As  all  libertarians  Insist,  one  has  no 
right  to  initiate  aggressive  behavior  against 
Innocents;  fetuses,  even  though  they  must 
(at  present)  develop  for  some  months  in 
another  person's  womb,  are  the  most  inno- 
cent of  all  human  beings,  having  committed 
no  acts  whatsoever  except  living;  therefore, 
to  kill  a  fetus  is  to  commit  precisely  the 
most  unjustified  form  of  kUling. 

It  Is  this  that  must  be  brought  home  to 
the  libertarians  within  our  ranks,  else  they 
will,  In  their  enthusiasm  for  a  maximization 
of  the  realm  of  individual  decision-making, 
commit  the  absolutist  error  and  refuse  to 
make  the  critical  distinction  that  separates 
feticide  from  other  forms  of  activities  which 
libertarians  (such  as  this  writer)  believe  an 
Individual  should  be  free  to  commit — on 
himself  or  herself. 

The  Boston  incidents  bring  these  issues 
Immediately  to  the  fore.  They  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  difficulty  of  creating  some  arbi- 
trary cut-off   point   before   which   one   can 
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slaughter  Innocent  fetuses:  the  Edelln  case 
Involves,  and  this  deserves  stress,  a  fetus 
born  live,  then  subsequently  klUed.  Dr.  Ede- 
lln is  charged  with  manslaughter,  technically 
not  "murder,"  but  to  the  layman  a  form  of 
murder  nonetheless. 

To  bring  more  people  around  to  the  pro- 
life  position,  publicity  mxist  be  given  to  the 
Boston  scandals.  Encouragement  also  must 
go  to  those  congressmen  supporting  various 
proposed  constitutional  amendments  forbid- 
ding abortions.  Sen.  James  Buckley  (C.-R. 
N.Y.),  Rep.  Lawrence  Hogan  (R.-Md.)  and 
others  are  currently  championing  amend- 
ments along  this  line,  and  they  will  surely 
work  for  them  more  vigorously  if  they  know 
that  their  constituents  are  willing  to  fight 
for  such  a  change. 

At  bottom,  the  issue  bolls  down  to  this: 
Is  a  fetus  a  human  being  or  Is  he  not?  If 
he  is  a  human  being  at  any  stage  along  the 
way  from  Implantation  to  emergence  from 
the  womb,  then  biology  insists  that  he  is  a 
human  being  from  the  earliest  point,  how- 
ever odd  or  "non-human"  he  looks. 

It  is  a  national  disgrace,  this  legal  toler- 
ance of  the  murder  of  Innocents.  There  are 
Right  to  Life  chapters  In  many  cities  and 
states  and  they  need  the  support  of  citizens 
outraged  at  this  situation.  Publicists  such  as 
Arizona  Right  to  Life  officer  Dexter  Dug- 
gan,  a  libertarian  and  another  of  those  who 
in  recent  years  have  helped  Inform  this  once 
pro-abortion  writer  of  the  error  of  his  ways, 
work  diligently  to  make  information  avail- 
able to  the  general  public. 

The  push  wUl  not  be  easy,  nor  is  it  as- 
sured of  victory.  Although  the  Supreme 
Court  could  in  future  rule  contrary  to  its 
1973  decision,  this  is  tinlikely  so  long  as  the 
present  court  sits.  The  ruling  was  seven  to 
two.  and  it  is  unlikely  that  either  Richard 
Nixon  or  any  likely  liberal  successor  wUl  be 
appointing  anti-abortion  Justices  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.'' 

The  amendment  process  is  difficult  and 
long  in  most  cases.  The  concurrence  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  states,  following  upon  either 
initiative  from  several  state  leglslattires  or  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  Congress,  is  necessary  for 
passage  of  any  constitutional  amendment. 

The  issue  is  still  in  doubt.  Opinion  polls 
Indicate  that  the  nation  is  at  present  nearly 
evenly  divided  on  the  matter.  Much  more 
educational  work  Is  needed,  and  there  are 
pro-life  groups  and  individuals  everywhere 
doing  It.  What  has  surfaced  in  Boston  in  the 
past  weeks  is  likely  to  generate  more  sup- 
port for  the  anti-abortion  position. 
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HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  uxiNois 
IN   THE  HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1974 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
familiar  with  the  terms,  "big  govern- 
ment", "big  business"  and  "big  labor." 
An  editorial  from  the  May  20.  1974,  edi- 
tion of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star  discusses 
some  of  the  problems  confronting  "big 
media"  and  I  Include  the  text  of  the  edi- 
torial in  the  Record  : 

Bio    Mkdia    Is    Tsappzd 

The  big  newspapers  that  swept  into  the 
"resignation"  camp  after  the  transcripts  came 
out  were  welcomed  with  open  arms  by  the 
TV  newscasters — and  rightly  so. 

But  their  falling  like  a  row  of  dominoes 
rather  completes  a  scenario  which  has  yet  to 
be  presented  to  the  American  people — and 
may  be  presented  with  devastating  effect  one 
day. 
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It  Is  as  simple  as  this. 

Big  Media  has  blindly  got  Itself  into  a  posi- 
tion as  dangerous  as  that  which  the  Demo- 
cratic pMty  perceived  and  wisely  backed  away 
from. 

It  isn't  a  happy  long-term  spot. 

In  the  light  of  the  whole  chain  of  events, 
capped  by  these  "resignation"  pitches.  Big 
Media  stands  at  the  point  where  if  anything 
DOES  happen  to  Richard  Nixon,  Big  media 
Vr'goUig  to  loom  as  a  larger  threat  in  the 
public  mind  than  Big  Business  or  Big  Oov- 
ernment  ever  did. 

If  Nixon  is  somehow  removed,  now,  and 
becomes  the  first  President  In  the  history  of 
the  Republic  to  be  cast  out  in  good  health, 
without  assassination,  in  mid-term.  Big 
Media  wUl  get  the  credit. 

Some  people  will  be  angry.  Some  people 
will  cheer— for  a  while.  But  almost  aU  wUl 
feel  that  Big  Media  took  charge  of  this  coun- 
try during  this  period. 

This  will  be  due  partly  to  the  Democrats 
coming  out  against  resignation  and  partly 
to  the  full-tilt  slavering  of  Big  Media  over 
Irrelevant  and  prejudicial  tld-blts  of  infor- 
mation, capped  by  the  blitz  of  "resignation" 
editorials. 

If  the  President  is  Impeached,  It  wUl  look 
as  if  Big  Media  chivvied  the  Democrats  and 
frightened  some  Republicans  into  doing  it. 
Only  some  spectacular  and  decisive  piece  of 
Incriminating  evidence  (for  which  appar- 
ently all  and  sundry  are  still  desperately 
searching)  can  make  Impeachment  appear 
otherwise. 

With  a  President  tumbled  from  office  in 
that  fashion,  suddenly  Big  Government  and 
Big  Business,  alike,  would  shrink  drastically 
In  their  apparent  size,  power  and  menace. 

Alone  in  the  monster  field  would  stamd  Big 
Media,  the  biggest  giant  of  aU,  and  every 
little  man  would  seem  a  pygmy  alongside  it — 
including  Presidents. 

At  that  point,  of  course.  Big  Media  inherits 
the  "hot  seat"  formerly  occupied  by  Big  Gov- 
ernment and  Big  Business  alternately. 

What  we  need  to  understand  is  that  Big 
Media  did  not  and  could  not  manlptilate  this 
affair,  and  does  not  have  the  capacity  some 
think  they  have  to  manipulate  such  a  future 
problem,  either. 

It  was  the  frame  of  reference,  not  network 
ginmiickry.  that  permitted  some  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  past  year  and  more.  The  bloe- 
soming  of  an  attitude  of  basic  distrust  of  too 
much  power  is  the  real  thing  that  placed 
Richard  Nixon  in  a  spot  where  he  coiUd  not 
do  anything  right. 

Big  Media  may  have  a  chance  to  find  out 
how  that  goes.  For  once  the  whole  focus  of 
this  kind  of  power  centers  there — nothing 
THEY  do  can  be  "right."  When  everything  is 
interpreted  to  suit  hatred  and  that  fear,  you 
cannot  win. 

If  the  big  TV  networks  try  to  simply  silence 
revealatlons  of  how  they  handled  Watergate, 
they  will  find  that  "covering  up"  only  makes 
matters  worse. 

You'd  think  they  would  learn  that  from 
Watergate,  but  the  selectivity  of  news  and 
of  words  In  which  they  now  describe  it  shows 
otherwise. 


STATEMENT  OF  FINANCIAL 
INTERESTS 


HON.  PAUL  W.  CRONIN 

or  KAssACBirsrrTs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23.  1974 

Mr.  CRONIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
strength  of  democracy  lies  with  the  peo- 
ple's confidence  in  their  government,  and 
I  firmly  believe  that  toward  this  end 
elected  ofiBcials  must  maintain  the  high- 
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est  standards  of  honesty  and  integrity. 
One  way  for  the  American  people  to 
evsauate  and  Judge  the  openness  and 
honesty  of  the  Congressmen  they  elect 
is  through  the  public  disclosure  of  every 
official's  sources  of  income.  At  this  point, 
I  would  like  to  disclose  such  information 
for  the  constituents  of  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Massachiisetts  by 
making  it  part  of  the  public  record  of 
Congress. 

■TATBicxirr  or  mfAKciAx.  nmsxsrs 

Income:  My  1973  Income  was  derived 
totally  from  my  congressional  salary  and 
$1,200  from  honoraria.  I  had  no  other 
sources  of  income. 

Personal  Holdings:  I  own  a  1970  Buick 
Le  Sabre  with  a  present  market  value 
of  $1,800;  a  1972  Bulck  Riviera,  with  a 
value  of  $3,100  and  a  note  of  $2,807.75; 
and  a  1964  Beech  Baron  aircraft  with  a 
value  of  $35,000  and  a  note  of  $28,333.21. 

Business  Affiliations :  I  do  not  serve  as 
a  director,  officer,  owner,  or  partner  of 
any  business  entity. 

I  would  also  like  to  have  included  in 
the  Record  a  copy  of  the  form  on  file 
with  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Of- 
flcial  Conduct. 

The  form  follows; 

Pa«t  A:  vs.  HoTTSB  or  Repekskntattvxs 
STATKicxirr  or  cntTAnt  wmAnciAL  nrrjoxsTs 

AND  ASSOCIATIONS  AS  Or  DAT*  OT  riLINC  AND 
CXXTAIN  OTUXR  riMANCIAI.  DATA.  COVKKINC 
CAIXNSAB  TEAM.  1973 

Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct 

Member's  named,  Paul  W.  Cronln. 

District.  6. 

State.  Massachusetts. 

Part  A :  (See  instructions  and  text  of  House 
Rule  XLIV  on  reverse  side) . 

The  Interest  of  a  spouse  or  any  other  party, 
if  constructively  controlled  by  the  person  re- 
porting, shaU  be  considered  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Interest  of  the  person  reporting. 

1.  Ust  the  name,  Instrument  of  ownership, 
and  any  position  of  management  held  In  any 
business  entity  doing  a  substantial  business 
with  the  Federal  OoTemment  or  subject  to 
Federal  regulatory  agencies  In  which  the 
ownership  fa  in  excess  of  $5,080  fair  market 
value  aa  of  the  date  of  filing,  or  from  which 
lncom«  of  tl,000  or  more  was  derived  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year.  Do  not  list  any 
time  or  demand  deposit  In  a  financial  in- 
stitution or  any  debt  Instrument  having  a 
fixed  yield  unless  It  Is  convertible  to  an 
equity  Instrument. 

Business  enUty.  Instrument  of  ownership, 
Position  of  Management.  Member  has  no 
ownership  position  In  any  business  entity  do- 
ing substanUal  business  with  the  Federal 
government  or  subject  to  Federal  rwuUtory 
agencies. 

2.  Ust  the  name,  address  and  type  of  prac- 
tice of  any  professional  organization  lu  which 
the  person  reporting,  m-  his  spouse.  Is  an  offi- 
cer, director,  or  partner,  or  serves  \n  any 
•dflaory  c^jaclty,  from  which  income  of 
$1,000  or  more  was  derived  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year:  Member  and  his  spouse 
derived  no  Income  from  a  professional  or- 
ganization. 

3.  Ltet  the  source  of  each  of  the  following 
Items  received  during  the  preceding  calendar 
yMiT '. 

(a)  Any  Income  from  a  Hngle  source  for 
■ervloea  rendered  (other  than  l*om  the  17.8 
Oovemment)  exceeding  W.OOO  and  not  re- 
ported In  section  2  above :  None. 

(b)  Any  capital  gain  from  a  single  source 
exceeding  $8.ooo.  other  than  from  the  sale 
of  residence  occupied  by  the  person  report- 
tag.  (As  reportable  to  OS) :  None. 
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(e)  Reimbursement  for  expenditures  (oth- 
er than  from  the  UJ8.  Oovemment)  exceed- 
ing •1.000  In  each  Instance-   None. 

(d)  Source  of  honoraria  aggregating  $300 
or  more  from  a  single  source  (Name  the  orig- 
inal source,  not  a  speakers'  bureau) :  None. 

4.  List  each  creditor  to  whom  the  person 
reporting  was  Indebted  for  a  period  of  90 
consecutive  days  or  more  in  the  preceding 
calendar  year  In  an  aggregate  amount  in  ex- 
cess of  $10,000  excluding  any  indebtedness 
specifically  secured  by  the  pledge  of  assets 
of  the  person  reporting  of  appropriate  val- 
ue: Member  reporting  was  contingently  lia- 
ble for  Indebtedness  secured  by  real  estate 
held  In  trust  created  as  of  January  3.  1973. 

Campaign  moneys  are  not  to  be  taken  Into 
account  In  this  report. 
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I  am  sure  the  Corps  members  would 
want  me  to  mention  their  sponsor  and  in 
structors.  The  sponsor  of  the  Newington 
Corps  is  their  town's  Park  and  Recrea. 
Uon  Department.  The  Corps'  director  is 
Mrs.  William  Addis  and  their  Instructor* 
include  Patricia  DeSllva.  James  Plaut 
and  William  Addis.  The  department  and 
these  people  deserve  credit  for  their  role 
in  this  successful  competition. 

I  am  sure  all  my  fellow  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  saluting  the  young  people 
from  Newington  Fife  and  Drum  Corps 
and  Color  Guard  on  their  very  success- 
ful year. 


RAIL  SERVICE  FOR  THUMB  AREA 


NEWINGTON.  CONN..  PIPE  AND 
DRUM  (X)RP8  AND  COLOR 
GUARDS  WINS  ALL-AMERICAN 
CHAMPION  HONORS 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  COTTER 

or    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1974 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  very 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  Newington  Fife 
and  Drum  Corps  and  Color  Guard,  from 
the  town  of  Newington,  Conn.,  in  my  dis- 
trict, has  won  the  National  All-Amerlcan 
Championship  for  Fife  and  Drum  Corps 
held  at  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C,  in  early  May. 
Groups  from  many  such  corps  through- 
out the  coimtry  competed  in  the  3  day 
convention.  Newlngton's  practice  paid  off, 
as  the  group  won  the  majority  of  awards 
presented  at  the  championship  competi- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  the  national  champion- 
ship, the  entire  Newington  Fife  and  Drum 
Corps  won  the  convention's  music  award. 
Numerous  individual  awards  were  also 
garnered  in  the  musical  categories.  Kathy 
Malloy  took  first  place  In  the  individual 
flftog  contest;  Karen  Hanse,  Nancy 
Lovell,  and  Denlse  Imbert  were  sec- 
ond, third,  and  fourth  place  finishers 
respectively,  in  the  same  contest! 
Newlngton's  Erin  Barry  and  Sandy  Ba- 
ranski  finished  in  the  top  position  in  duet 
competition;  while  the  Corps'  quartet  of 
Robin  Gallagher,  Erin  Barry,  Sandy  Ba- 
ranski,  and  Kathy  Malloy  copped  first 
place  also. 

Newlngton's  Color  Guard  was  equally 
successful  in  Its  field  of  competition.  In 
competition  against  some  very  good  drill 
teams,  the  Newington  squad  took  the 
championship  in  fancy  drill.  Joann  Yan- 
nas  completed  the  Color  Guard's  honors 
by  winning  third  place  in  the  Individual 
Flag  competition. 

The  young  people  of  the  Newington 
Fife  and  Drum  Corps  and  Color  Guard 
should  be  very  proud  of  their  fine 
achievements.  They  have  demonstrated  a 
winning  combination  of  talent,  practice 
and  dedication.  The  Corps  members  de- 
serve recognition,  not  only  for  these 
achievements,  but  also  for  the  hardwork 
they  put  Into  raising  funds  for  the  5-day 
trip  to  the  national  competition.  For  over 
a  year  they  worked  at  raising  the  needed 
money,  and  they  succeeded  on  their  own. 


HON.  J.  ROBERT  TRAXLER 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23.  1974 
Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  rail  serv- 
ice for  the  Saginaw  Valley-Thumb  area 
of  Michigan  was  the  subject  of  hearings 
held  in  Saginaw,  Mich.,  last  week  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  under 
the  authority  of  the  Regional  Rail  Re- 
organization Act  of  1973. 

I  testified  on  behalf  of  the  many  people 
of  the  Eighth  District  who  have  expressed 
their  concern  to  me  about  the  possible 
loss  of  raU  service  to  many  rural  com- 
munities. The  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation has  designated  as  "potentially 
excess"  over  300  miles  of  track  in  Huron 
Sanilac,  Tuscola,  Lapeer,  Bay.  and  Sagi- 
naw counties— nearly  60  percent  of  the 
total  existing  lines.  If  all  of  these  lines 
were  permitted  to  be  abandoned  under 
the  final  system  plan,  many  communities 
would  suffer  Irreparable  economic  dam- 
age. 

In  my  statement,  I  point  out  that  the 
DOT  plan  has  come  under  heavy  criti- 
cism by  many  citizens'  groups  and  also  by 
the  Rail  Services  Planning  Office  of  the 
ICC.  The  DOT  analysis  was  simplistic, 
and  ignored  the  economic  and  social 
Impact  that  such  wholesale  abandon- 
ments might  have  upon  the  affected 
communities.  I  urged  the  U.S.  RaUway 
AssociaUon  to  reject  the  methodologies 
of  the  DOT  report  and  to  consider  the 
recommendations  of  the  Rail  Services 
Planning  Office's  May  2,  1974,  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  this  rail  reorganlza- 
Uon  plan  affects  17  States  In  the  North- 
east, many  other  congressional  districts 
are  facing  the  same  prospects  as  Mich- 
igan's Eighth  District.  For  that  reason,  I 
include  my  testimony  at  this  point  in 
the  Rkcoro : 

STATXMKlfT    or    HOK.  BOB    TKAXLBI 

My  name  U  Bob  Traxler,  and  I  am  the 
United  SUtes  Congressman  from  the  Eighth 
District  of  Michigan.  I  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
the  Saginaw  Valley-Thumb  area  on  the  vital 
Issue  of  continued  rail  service  In  this  region. 

On  Pebruary  1,  i»74.  the  SecreUry  of 
TransportaUon  Issued  a  plan  which  would 
permit  the  abandonment  of  over  300  mllat, 
or  nearly  60%,  of  the  raUrx>«l  llnee  In  tht 
Eighth  District  of  Michigan.  As  the  elected 
represenUUve  of  the  peo|de  of  this  ana.  I 
totauy  oppose  the  amputation  of  these  nil 
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mias  which  are  so  vital  to  the  economy  of  this 
region. 

I  pledge  to  use  the  full  resources  of  my  of- 
fice to  prevent  any  rail  service  cutbacks  that 
would  adversely  affect  Jobs  and  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  people  of  this  area.  I  In- 
tend to  keep  In  close  touch  with  members 
of  the  Rail  Services  Planning  Office  and  the 
United  States  Railway  Association  through- 
out the  planning  process,  so  that  their  Pre- 
liminary and  Pinal  System  Plans  will  reflect 
more  rational  and  equitable  treatment  of 
tbe  rail  service  needs  of  the  people  of  the 
Saginaw  Valley -Thumb  area. 

The  DOT  Report,  which  was  prepared  hasti- 
ly, used  over-simplified  proflt-per-mlle 
formulas  to  designate  "excess"  lines.  These 
f(M7nuIas  Ignored  the  mandate  of  Congress 
to  consider  the  economic  Impact  of  propoaed 
cutbacks  on  the  areas  served.  In  an  effort 
to  save  certain  railroads  from  bankruptcy, 
the  DOT  would  plunge  entire  communities 
Into  bankruptcy.  Furthermore,  the  assump- 
tions, criteria,  data,  and  methods  used  In 
the  DOT  analysis  have  come  under  heavy  at- 
tack by  a  variety  of  citizen's  groups  and 
raUroad  experts.  Including  the  Rail  Services 
Planning  Office  of  thfi  Interstate  Commerce 
Oommlsslon.  One  thfng  Is  clear:  the  people 
of  this  area  will  not  permit  this  lU-concelved 
plan  to  be  foisted  upon  them  by  Washington. 
Bather  than  perform  major  surgery  upon  ovir 
railroads,  we  need  to  strengthen  and  Improve 
this  vital  part  of  our  national  transporta- 
tion system.  A  modernized  railroad  system 
Is  essential  to  ensure  employment,  provide 
for  economic  growth,  conserve  scarce  energy 
rssources,   and   protect   our   environment. 

As  a  Member  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, I  charge  that  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation has  violated  the  mandate  given 
him  in  the  Regional  RaU  Reorganization  Act 
ot  1973.  In  SecUon  206(a)  of  that  Act.  Con- 
gress stated  that  any  plan  for  railroad  reor- 
ganisation should  have  among  Its  goals: 

Creation  of  a  rail  system  "adequate  to 
meet  the  rail  transportation  needs  and  serv- 
ice requirements  of  the  region; " 

The  preservation  of  "existing  patterns  of 
service  by  railroads"  and  the  use  of  modes 
of  transportation  which  require  "the  smallest 
amount  of  scarce  energy  resources;" 

The  attainment  and  maintenance  of  en- 
vironmental standards;  and 

"The  minimization  of  ftib  losses  and  osso- 
ciated  increases  in  unemployment  and  com- 
munity bene/It  costs  in  areas  in  the  region 
presently  served  by  rail  service." 

Despite  these  clear  criteria,  the  Secretary 
conceded  that  his  recommendations  which 
would  permit  abandoning  all  of  these  raU 
lines  were  based  upon  simple  statistical  for- 
mulas and  Ignored  these  other  statutory 
goels.  I  call  upon  the  Railway  Association  to 
reject  the  Secretary's  methods  and  consider 
the  mandate  of  the  Congress  as  it  frames 
the  PrelUnlnary  and  Pinal  Systems  Plans  this 
year. 

In  addition,  the  DOT  plan  has  included  the 
designation  as  "potentially  excess"  the  rail 
lines  of  several  solvent,  profitable  railroads 
in  this  area.  Nowhere  In  the  Rail  Reorganl- 
Mtlon  Act  does  Congress  Intend  that  orof- 
itable  lines  of  profitable  railroads  be  allowed 
to  be  abandoned.  The  Secretary's  proposal 
Clearly  exceeds  the  authorization  of  the 
statute. 

Fortunately,  the  Transportation  Depart- 
ment's proposal  was  only  the  first  step  In  a 
lengthier,  more  comprehensive  planning 
^o»s«  set  up  by  Congress  In  the  Act.  The 
wi  Report,  along  with  criticisms  of  that 

?^J^^  *^*  ^-^-C  *»<•  "»e  public,  wm  be 
iw^arded  to  the  United  States  RaUway  As- 
wciation  a  non-profit  public  corporation 
Which  will  frame  the  ultimate  pUn  later  this 
iZi  \°'^e*'  has  reserved  the  right  to  ap- 
prove the  final  plan  before  It  takes  effect. 
Hopefully,  as  this  planning  process  goes  for- 
waro,  cooler  heads  will  prevaU.  and  the  final 
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plan  will  strengthen  and  Improve  our  rail 
system,  not  butcher  It. 

An  Important  factor  that  Congress  built 
Into  the  process  was  a  provision  for  signifi- 
cant citizen  Input.  If  there  was  one  thing  I 
learned  while  campaigning  for  Congress  It 
U  that  people  are  tired  of  government  direct- 
ing their  lives.  They  want  to  participate  in 
the  decision-making  that  affects  them  so 
much.  To  the  surprise  of  many  government 
officials,  the  public  Interest  and  participa- 
tion In  this  railroad  Issue  has  been  over- 
whelming. Hearings  were  originally  held  In 
Etetrolt  In  March,  and  over  two  hundred 
witnesses  offered  testimony.  Many  others 
have  sent  in  written  statements  and  letters 
voicing  their  opinions.  Today's  hearings  In 
Saginaw,  and  the  ones  to  follow  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Traverse  City,  and  Marquette  offer 
another  opportunity  to  the  many  people  who 
want  their  voices  heard  to  speak  out  on  this 
Issue. 

Because  the  public  response  to  this  Issue 
has  been  so  overwhelming,  it  Is  clear  that 
more  time  is  needed  for  public  comment. 
More  time  is  also  needed  for  the  government 
planners  to  analyze  the  data  In  order  to  put 
together  an  Intelligent  and  fair  system  plan. 
Therefore,  I  am  announcing  today  that  I  am 
co-sponsoring  legislation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  extend  the  period  for  pub- 
lic comment  on  the  Preliminary  System  Plan, 
to  be  Issued  on  October  29,  1974,  from  two 
months  to  five  months.  This  added  time  Is 
necessary  In  light  of  the  complexity  of  the 
subject,  the  public  response  to  the  hearings 
held  on  the  initial  DOT  report,  and  the  eco- 
nomical and  ecological  Impact  on  the  com- 
mxmltles  and  industries  of  this  region. 

Unfortunately,  one  group  that  has  been 
strangely  silent  during  these  hearings  have 
been  the  railroads  themselves.  The  C  &  O 
Railroad,  for  example,  is  a  solvent  railroad. 
Its  lines  servicing  Huron,  Tuscola,  and  Sani- 
lac counties  In  the  Thumb  have  been  appar- 
ently over-all  profitable.  The  DOT  plan  would 
permit  abandoning  almost  aU  of  these  lines 
cutting  off  many  communities  from  rail  serv- 
ice altogether.  Yet,  as  of  this  date  we  have 
not  heard  from  the  C  &  O  Rallrowl.  Do  they 
favor  or  oppose  this  plan?  I  call  upon  the 
^railroads  affected  by  the  DOT  proposals  to 
state  pubUcly,  and  not  behind  cloeed  doors 
in  Washington,  their  views  on  continued  raU 
service  ta  this  area.  I  challenge  these  raU- 
roads  to  make  their  positions  known. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  re- 
cently Issued  a  report  analyzing  the  Trans- 
portation Department's  plan.  The  May  2 
1974,  Report  severely  criticized  the  DOT  plan, 
stating  that  Its  conclusions  were  based  upon 
questionable  assumptions,  criteria,  data  and 
methods.  My  own  investigation  confirms 
these  criticisms.  The  DOT  plan  began  with 
the  assumption  that  the  way  to  constru«  an 
efficient,  profitable  railroad  system  was 
merely  to  eliminate  all  currently  "unprofita- 
ble" lines.  This  assumption  ignores  the  fact 
that  after  such  wholesale  amputation  of  raU 
lines,  what  Is  left  may  not  even  be  a  "system*' 
at  aU.  Rather,  It  seems  evident  that  we  need 
to  examine  why  profits  are  low  on  certain 
lines.  It  may  be  that,  rather  than  a  lack  of 
demand  for  rail  services,  the  low  use  of  such 
lines  Is  due  to  the  poor  quality  of  service  in- 
cluding shortages  of  rail  cars  when  needed 
deteriorating  faculties,  and  poor  manage- 
ment. In  many  areas  of  the  Thumb,  for  ex- 
ample, we  have  ample  evidence  that  many 
many  more  tons  of  goods  would  have  been 
shipped  on  railroads  last  year  if  there  had 
been   enough    railroad    cars   available. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  plan 
applied  a  simple  profit-and-loss  teat  to  each 
mUe  of  track  in  the  region,  rather  than  con- 
sidering such  segments  as  part  of  an  overaU 
transportation  system  in  a  given  area.  Thus 
the  DOT  criteru  for  determining  the  eco- 
nomic vUbUlty  of  many  rural  lines  ignores 
the  greater  question  of  the  economic  vlabUlty 
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of  the  geogn4>hlcal  region  if  the  lines  were 
to  be  abandoned.  The  DOT  Report  assumes 
that  any  Industry  or  community  which  loses 
raU  service  can  easily  and  automatically 
switch  to  other  modes  of  transportation. 
This  simply  is  not  true.  There  \a  evidence  of 
a  shortage  of  trucking  capacity  in  certain 
areas.  In  some  parts  of  the  Thumb,  there  are 
no  class  A  roads  that  cotUd  bear  the  addi- 
tional truck  traffic.  Local  communities  sim- 
ply could  not  afford  to  buUd  new  roads.  More- 
over, even  when  Ewitchlng  to  truck  trans- 
portation would  be  technically  possible,  the 
additional  costs  would  cut  the  competitive 
advantgae  of  many  producers,  forcing  some 
of  them  out  of  business. 

Apart  from  the  assumptions  and  criteria 
used,  the  DOT  study  also  based  its  conclu- 
sions on  questionable  data.  "Excess"  lines 
were  designated  on  the  basis  of  1972  carload 
orl^to  and  destination  data  supplied  by  the 
rallroHds.  The  iise  of  a  single  year's  data 
alone  failed  to  take  Into  account  historical 
trends  and  future  projections  of  demand  for 
raU  service.  Moreover,  it  was  foimd  that  bal- 
ing points,  rather  than  actual  origin  and 
termination  points,  were  used.  ThU  caused 
Inaccuracies  and  distortions  In  the  data. 
Finally,  there  has  been  some  evidence  that 
1972  data  is  particularly  unreliable  becavise 
that  year  was  quite  atypical. 

I  maintain  that  the  only  acceptable  means 
of  determining  branch  line  vlabUlty  Is  a  de- 
tailed cost  and  revenue  analysis,  taking  into 
account  not  only  what  U  actuaUy  trans- 
ported on  a  specific  line,  but  what  could  be 
transported  on  a  well -maintained  and  effi- 
ciently operated  raUroad.  Data  should  be 
coUected  not  only  from  the  railroads  them- 
selves, but  from  actual  and  potential  users 
as  weU. 

Beyond  the  use  of  faulty  data,  the  DOT 
also  used  a  questionable  formula  for  apply- 
ing the  data.  The  profitability  of  branch 
lines  was  evaluated  using  a  formula  created 
by  R.  L.  Banks  Associates.  The  Banks  for- 
mula, however,  is  a  theoretical  one,  and  the 
Banks  Report  ItseU  cautions  that  the  results 
"cannot  be  fuUy  endorsed  as  buttressed  on 
sound  statistical  theory." 

The  overall  application  of  these  hastUy 
drawn,  questionable  techniques  resulted  in  a 
plan  that  could  cause  the  wholesale  aban- 
donment of  over  300  miles  of  rail  line  or 
nearly  60%  of  the  total  trackage,  in  'the 
Eighth  Congressional  District.  ThU  shabby 
analysis  should  not  be  aUowed  to  result  In 
the  Implementation  of  such  a  wholesale  cut- 
back of  rail  services. 

As  the  May  2  Report  of  the  BaU  Services 
Planning  Office  says,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation's analysis  Ignores  the  overaU  eco- 
nomic implications  on  the  communities 
which  would  be  affected  by  these  raU  serv- 
ice cutbacks.  The  results  in  this  region 
would  be  disastrous.  The  May  2  Report  states 
that — 

"The  direct  Impact  of  the  DOT's  proposal 
will  be  an  increase  In  the  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness at  locations  along  deficit  branch  Unes. 
Higher  freight  rates  on  potentially  excess 
branch  lines  wiU  have  to  be  absorbed  by  local 
manufacturers  and  their  employees  or  passed 
on  to  consiimers,  ...  In  agrlctiltural  areas, 
farmers  may  absorb  the  higher  freight  rates 
capitalized  value  of  farm  land  may  decUne". 
and  prices  of  farm  products  may  Increase." 

The  minimum  Impact  of  the  DOT  pro- 
posal on  the  Thiunb  area,  then,  oould  be  that 
higher  transportation  costs  would  result  In 
higher  prices  for  everyone  Involved,  includ- 
ing the  consumer. 

But  we  have  evidence  that  the  impact 
would  even  be  more  severe  than  that.  In  the 
heeflngs  that  took  place  tn  Detroit  In  March, 
there  was  testimony  that  the  lack  of  rail 
service  would  put  some  producers  at  such  a 
competitive  disadvantage  that  they  oorild  no 
longer  compete  in  national  markets  with 
their  products.  Some  concerns  would  have  to 
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close,  tbrowlng  hundreds  of  working  people 
out  of  Jobs  and  plunging  many  small  com- 
munities Into  near  bankruptcy.  These  results 
cannot  be  tolerated;  nor  are  they  allowed  by 
the  mandate  of  Congress  in  the  Rail  Reorga- 
nization Act. 

In  the  Saginaw  Valley-ThTunb  area,  for  ex- 
ample, rail  service  to  44  communities,  in 
wtalcb  62  Individual  bean  elevators  ar»  lo- 
cated, oould  be  terminated  under  the  DOT 
plan.  Since  nearly  one  third  of  the  navy  bean 
production  of  this  area  U  now  moved  to 
domestic  markets  in  bulk  hopper  railroad 
cars,  the  effects  of  abandoning  these  rail  lines 
would  be  devastating.  These  flfty-two  eleva- 
tors would  not  have  the  opporttinlty  to  bid 
on  shipments  to  the  major  canning  points  In 
the  UjS.  Customers  of  these  producers  have 
made  the  capital  expenditures  to  convert 
their  receiving  lines  over  to  bulk  deliveries. 
Secondary  trucking  to  points  that  are  still 
slated  to  have  rail  service  would  be  an  addi- 
tional expense  that  would  probably  reeiilt 
In  a  lower  quality  product  at  greatly  in- 
creased prlcea. 

In  addition  to  beans,  thla  region  produces 
a  significant  sugar  crop.  Yet,  In  the  O  &  O 
line  running  through  the  Thumb  countries 
is  abandoned,  the  Michigan  Sugar  Company 
plant  at  Croswell  woxild  probably  have  to 
close,  according  to  testimony  at  the  Detroit 
hearings.  Ukewlse.  a  firm  producing  mobile 
homes  In  Maiiette  would  probably  have  to 
cease  operations  because  the  I-beams  needed 
to  construct  the  larger  mobile  homes  could 
not  be  brought  in  by  truck.  Over  425  em> 
ployees  in  this  community  of  1700  would 
be  thrown  out  of  work. 

This  plan  could  be  an  economic  disaster 
to  the  Eighth  District.  The  people,  and  their 
elected  representatives,  will  not  accept  any 
plan  resulting  In  massive  abandonment  oif 
rail  service  while  ignorli.g  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  environmental  costs  of  such  an 
action. 

One  thing  should  be  clear  from  these 
hearings.  The  people  of  the  Eighth  District 
want  more  and  better  rail  service,  not  less 
of  It.  In  a  time  of  environmental  and  en- 
ergy crises,  railroads  can  provide  the  answer 
to  many  of  our  transportation  problems. 
Railroads  are  four  times  more  efficient  than 
trucks  In  the  use  of  energy.  Exhaust  emis- 
sions per  net  ton  mile  of  freight  moved  are 
3.76  for  trucks  and  1.08  for  railroads.  Rail- 
road lines  can  be  constructed  100  times 
cheaper  per  mile  than  highways,  and  such 
lines  are  more  efficient  users  of  land,  oc- 
cupying about  seven  percent  as  much  land 
as  highway  rights-of-way.  It  is  evident  that 
our  national  transportation  system  of  the 
future  should  and  will  Include  significant 
amounts  of  rail  transportation.  We  need  to 
Improve,  strengthen,  and  modernize  raU 
facilities.  I  urge  the  I.C.C.  and  the  United 
States  Hallway  Association  to  follow  the 
mandate  of  Congress  in  fashioning  a  plan 
that  will  produce  an  improved,  efficient  rail 
system  that  wUl  service  the  needs  of  all 
regions  of  the  country,  Including  the  Eighth 
DUtrlct  of  Michigan.  I  pledge  to  make  con- 
tinued railroad  service  one  of  my  top  priori- 
ties and  will  keep  close  to  the  planning 
process  to  ensure  that  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple of  thla  area  are  met  by  any  reorganisa- 
tion plans.  Thank  you. 
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summarizing  with  his  own  feelings  what 
millions  feel  about  the  impeachment  of 
President  Nixon  and  the  recently  released 
"Watergate  tapes." 

I  would  like  to  insert  the  text  of  this 
letter  in  the  Record  at  this  time  for  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  It  should  re- 
mind them  more  strongly  than  my  words 
alone  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
as  our  constituents  see  it. 

The  text  follows: 
Representative  Michael  Haxxincton, 
Wcuhington,  D.C.: 

Have  been  listening  to  WGBH  reading  Nix- 
on's tapr  transcription  all  weekend,  and  am 
nauseated. 

Impeach  the  (expleUve  deleted). 
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PUBLIC  ATTITUDE  ON 
IMPEACHMENT 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or    MASSACHtTSXTTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
constituent  recently  wrote  me.  briefly 


DISTRICT  15,  USWA,  HONORS 
I.  W.  ABEL 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PINNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIViS 

Thursday.  May  23.  1974 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  W.  Abel, 
international  president  of  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America  and  one  of  our 
Nation's  most  respected  citizens,  was 
honored  recently  at  a  testimonial  dinner 
sponsored  by  the  Legislative  Committee 
of  District  15,  USWA. 

District  15  comprises  approximately 
70,000  steelworkers  in  southwest  Penn- 
sylvania and  is  led  by  another  out- 
standing figure  in  the  Nation's  labor 
movement,  Mr.  Joseph  Odorcich,  district 
director.  The  organization  cited  Mr.  Abel 
for  his  dedication  and  leadership  in 
securing  legislation  to  better  the  lives  of 
America's  1.4  million  steelworkers  and 
other  members  of  the  country's  labor 
force. 

Among  the  major  pieces  of  legislation 
credited  to  Mr.  Abel's  personal  efforts 
were  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act,  the  Civil  Rights  and  Clean  Air  Acts 
and  one  of  the  most  important  bills  to 
come  out  of  Congress  in  many  years,  one 
which  effects  everyone  who  works  for  a 
living,  the  Federal  reinsurance  and  pro- 
tection of  an  individual's  pension  rights 
and  benefits. 

Nearly  1,000  people  attended  District 
15's  testimonial  dinner  to  this  quiet, 
dignified  but  "no-nonsense"  leader  steel- 
workers have  come  to  know  as  "Abe."  In- 
cluded were  a  number  of  prominent  per- 
sonalities outside  the  labor  field:  Gov. 
Milton  Shapp  of  Pennsylvania;  our 
esteemed  colleague  In  the  House,  the 
Hon.  Thomas  E.  Morgan,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Allegheny  County  Board  of 
Commissioners,  Leonard  C.  Stalsey. 

It  Is  common  knowledge  that  Mr. 
Abel's  ties  with  labor  are  deep  rooted. 
His  father  was  a  blacksmith;  relatives 
on  his  mother's  side  of  the  family  worked 
in  the  coal  mines  of  Wales.  After  gradu- 
ation from  high  school,  Mr.  Abel,  him- 
self, began  learning  a  trade  at  the  Ameri- 
can Sheet  and  Tin  Mill  Works  in  Canton 
Ohio. 

Steelworkers  know  that  to  be  good, 
steel  must  be  tempered.  The  same  Is  true 
of  their  leaders.  Mr.  Abel  was  "tem- 
pered"   during   the   depression   of   the 


1930's.  He  lost  one  job  but  was  fortunate 
to  find  another— firing  kilns  in  a  brick 
yard  for  16  cents  an  hour,  12  hours  a  day 
7  days  a  week.  That  experience  taugfat 
him  that  a  strong  labor  movement  w«i 
imperative  if  working  men  and  women 
were  to  have  any  measure  of  dignity  and 
security  In  their  jobs  and  their  lives. 

Mr.  Abel's  union  career  began  in  1936 
when  he  helped  organize  Local  1123  at 
the  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co.  He  served 
as  an  officer  of  the  local  for  many  years 
Including  the  presidency,  and  still  re- 
tains his  membership  there.  In  1937  the 
late  Philip  Murray  appointed  him  to  a 
staff  position  with  the  USWA  and  in 
1942  Mr.  Murray  selected  him  to  head 
the  newly  created  District  27.  USWA  In 
Ohio.  Ten  years  later,  Mr.  Abel  was  the 
unanimous  choice  for  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  International  and  in  1965  he  cli- 
maxed his  career  by  being  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  International,  the  ofBce  he 
now  holds. 

The  accolades  accorded  Mr.  Abel  tot 
his  labor  leadership  are  matched  by 
those  presented  him  for  humanitarian 
efforts  in  other  fields.  He  has  unselfishly 
given  of  his  time  and  talent  to  many 
civic  affairs  and  functions.  He  has 
served  on  numerous  public,  private  and 
governmental  boards  and  commissions 
Two  presidents,  President  Johnson  and 
President  Nixon,  have  named  him  to  spe- 
cial task  forces  set  up  to  serve  the 
Nation. 

Honorary  doctor  degrees  have  been 
bestowed  on  him  by  educational  institu- 
tions; the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens  have  recognized  his  contribu- 
tions on  their  behalf  and  the  State  of 
Israel  has  praised  his  "exemplary  lead- 
ership." In  1966  he  was  the  only  tabor 
official  to  address  the  first  International 
Conference  on  Urban  Transportatitm  in 
Pittsburgh  and  is  believed  to  be  the  flirt 
labor  leader  to  suldress  the  National 
Governors'  Conference,  when  he  ap- 
peared before  them  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  these  impressive 
credentials  and  accomplishments,  I.  W. 
Abel  likes  nothing  better  than  a  shirt- 
sleeved  session  with  his  rank-and-file 
steelworkers.  He  has  never  lost  the  com- 
mon touch. 


May  23,  197^ 


THE  DOD  SUBVERTS  CULEBRA 
AGREEMENT 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

or   NXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1974 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
distressed  to  read  in  the  Washington 
Post  this  morning  that,  once  again,  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  attempted  to 
abrogate  an  agreement  reached  with  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  whereby 
the  activities  conducted  at  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  Weapons  Range  on  the  island  <rf 
Culebra  were  to  be  transferred  to  two 
iminh&bited  Island,  Desecheo  and  Mo- 
nlto.  y 

For  a  number  of  years  the  peoifle  oi 
Culebra  and  the  Commonwealth  govern- 


ment have  attempted  to  negotiate  with 
DOD  officials  over  the  removal  of  the 
Navy  training  activity  and  the  cessation 
of  the  naval  and  aerial  bombardment  of 
the  island.  Throughout  almost  the  entire 
period  of  negotiation  there  has  been 
great  reluctance  and  outright  opposition 
by  the  military  to  any  transfer  of  its 
training  functions.  Finally,  in  January 
1971.  an  agreement  was  reached  between 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  officials  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  government  and  the  citi- 
zens of  Culebra.  This  accord — the  Cule- 
bra agreement — terminated  an  18- 
month-long  cold  war  which  was  continu- 
ally marked  by  intimidation,  deceit,  and 
indifference  on  the  part  of  the  Navy  and 
Defense  Departments.  Nevertheless,  the 
Culebra  agreement  was  almost  univer- 
sally interpreted  as  a  commitment  on  the 
part  of  the  Navy  to  find  suitable  alterna- 
tives to  the  Culebra  test  facility  and  to 
end  its  firing  and  training  operations  on 
and  about  the  island. 

On  April  1, 1971,  then  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Laird  announced  the  start  of  a  new 
DOD  studj'  aimed  at  relocating  the  range 
after  June  1975.  There  was  a  clear  impli- 
cation that  the  Defense  Secretary  had 
concluded  from  an  earlier  study  of  the 
situation,  and  In  consultation  with  the 
President  and  others,  that  the  Navy  could 
and  should  transfer  Its  training  opera- 
tions away  from  Culebra  by  June  1975 
and  that  he  would  be  making  a  final  deci- 
sion at  the  end  of  the  year  as  to  exactly 
where  such  naval  training  activities 
would  be  transferred.  However,  in  late 
December  1972,  in  a  clearly  political  move 
taken  after  the  Incumbent  administra- 
tion in  Puerto  Rico  had  been  defeated, 
Mr.  Laird  reversed  his  earfter  decision 
and  recommended  to  the  Congress  that 
the  Navy  retain  Its  Culebra  training  tar- 
gets and  indicated  that  the  Navy  would 
not  further  study  the  matter  until  the 
early  1980's. 

Fortunately.  Mr.  Laird's  successor — 
Elliot  Richardson — took  a  more  enlight- 
ened and  reasonable  attitude  on  the 
Culebra  Issue  and  reassessed  the  DOD's 
position.  In  May  1973  Mr.  Richardson 
reported  to  the  House  and  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committees  that  he  had  decided 
"it  would  be  in  the  long-range  Interest 
of  the  various  parties  to  move  the  cur- 
rent Navj'  training  activities  by  July  1, 
1975  from  the  Culebra  complex  ...  to  the 
uninhabited  Islands  of  ^^esecheo  and 
Monito. 

This  determination  was  greeted  with 
encouragement  and  hope  by  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  people  of 
Culebra  and  by  many  others  who  had 
endeavored  to  have  the  Navy  cease  Its 
bombing  of  an  area  inhabited  by  over 
800  American  citlzexvs  and  which  had 
suffered  serious  economic  and  ecological 
consequences  of  the  continued  naval 
presence.  It  was  assimied  that  the  DOD 
would  abide  by  and  fully  honor  this  com- 
mitment. 

However,  we  now  learn  that  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  has  uni- 
laterally decided  to  suspend  the  negotia- 
tions conducted  pursuant  to  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson's report  and  subsequent  legislative 
actions.  This  iU-concelved  and  uncon- 
scionable move  can  only  be  interpreted 
as  another  attempt  to  negate  the  cbm- 
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mitment  of  the  Defense  Department  and 
to  thwart  the  will  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  state  of  affairs  can- 
not be  tolerated  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment must  understand  that  it  can- 
not simply  dismiss  or  Ignore  obligations 
which  it  has  undertaken.  The  DOD  is 
not  an  entity  unto  itself  and  it  must 
abide  by  the  agreements  to  which  it  is  a 
party  and  which  have  been  affirmed  by 
this  body. 

I  have  expressed  by  very  deep  personal 
concern  over  this  whole  issue  to  Secre- 
tary Schlesinger  and  insert,  herewith, 
for  inclusion  in  the  Recobd,  a  copy  of  my 
letter  to  him.  I  am  also  inserting  the 
article  from  this  morning's  Washirvgton 
Post: 

House  or  Repebsentativxs. 
Washington,  DC,  May  23,  1974. 
Hon.  James  R.  Schlesincer, 
Secretary   of   Defense,    Department   of   De- 
fense, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mh.  Secret abt:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  deep,  personal  consternation  and 
concern  over  reports  that  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Department  of  the  Navy  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  concerning 
the  relocation  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Weapons 
Range  from  the  Island  of  Culebra  to  other 
Bites  have  broken  down.  I  am  especially 
troubled  because  of  reports  that  these  nego- 
tiations were  unilaterally  susptended  by  your 
deputy,  Mr.  Clements. 

Just  over  one  year  ago  your  predecessor 
clearly  stated  that: 

"I  have  decided  it  would  be  in  the  long- 
range  Interest  of  the  various  parties  to 
move  the  current  Navy  training  activities 
by  July  1,  1976  from  the  Culebra  complex 
east  of  Puerto  Rico  to  the  \mlnhablted  Is- 
lands of  Desecheo  and  Monito.  .  .  ." 
(Italics  added.) 

Now,  it  would  seem.  Mr.  Clements  has  taken 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  to  negate 
this  commitment.  This  111-concelved  move 
was  apparently  made  because  of  certain  con- 
siderations In  connection  with  the  forth- 
coming international  conference  on  the  Law 
of  the  Sea.  However,  whatever  implicattons 
the  transfer  of  the  Navy  training  activities 
from  Culebra  to  Desecheo  and  Monito  may 
have  on  this  parley  were  fully  considered  by 
Mr.  Richardson  and,  presumably,  other  ap- 
propriate DoD  officials.  Thus  there  can  just 
be  no  justification  for  Mr.  Clements  or  any- 
one else  In  the  DoD  to  renege  on  the  promise 
made  to  the  people  and  government  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  to  thwart  the  clear  Intent  of  the 
Congress  that  such  Navy  training  and  test- 
ing activities  should  be  transferred. 

For  over  37  years  Culebra  has  been  sub- 
jected to  continued  naval  and  aerial  bom- 
bardment and  the  explosion  of  various  types 
of  mines,  missiles  and  other  armaments.  Not 
only  have  the  860  residents  of  this  Island 
beem  In  constant  fear  of  their  lives  and  prop- 
erty but  they  have  suffered  economically  from 
the  continued  Naval  presence.  Further,  these 
activities  have  posed  a  continual  threat  to 
the  Island's  environment  and  to  Its  unique 
and,  in  some  cases,  incomparable  ecological 
features. 

Mr.  Clements  appears  to  be  preoccupied 
with  the  potential  affect  of  the  transfer  on 
our  International  relations,  at  least  as  they 
may  pertain  to  the  Issue  of  territorial  waters. 
I  submit  that  he  would  be  better  concerned 
with  the  affect  his  action  has  had  on  inter- 
Amerlcan  relations.  As  I've  previously  ob- 
served, the  attitude  displayed  by  ova  govern- 
ment toward  the  whole  Culebra  issue  has 
seriously  exacerbated  already  existing  ten- 
sions in  our  hemispheric  relations.  Develop- 
ing peoples  m  the  Americas,  as  well  as  many 
Island  and  mainland  Puerto  Rlcans.  see  this 
as  an  Issue  of  colonialism.  The  ineptitude 
which  has  marked  much  of  the  DoD's  deal- 
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Ing  with  the  matter  has  made  Culebra  a 
clear  symbol  of  this  administration's  basic  in- 
difference toward  the  needs  and  aspirations 
of  Spanish-speaking  people,  both  American 
citizens  and  in  our  sister  republic  In  the 
Western   Hemisphere*. 

In  light  of  the  above  I  urge  In  the  strong- 
est possible  terms  that  you  take  prompt  and 
affirmative  steps  to  honor  the  commitment 
previously  made  by  the  DoD  and  to  permit, 
the  negotiations  with  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  to  proceed  without  furthw  in- 
terruption or  delay. 

Your  cooperation  and  assistance  will   be 
appreciated  and  I  will  look  forward  to  your 
response  shortly. 
Sincerely, 

Herman   Baduxo, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Navy     Shelling     Tdrtles — Culebra     Talks 

Halted  bt  Untted  States? 

(By  Oeorge  C.  Wilson) 

The  tortuous  negotiations  between  the 
Navy  and  Puerto  Rico  over  the  American 
shelling  of  the  island  of  Culebra  have  broken 
down  again — this  time  by  order  of  the  Penta- 
gon. 

Following  this  latest  setback,  the  lawyer 
for  the  Puerto  Rican  government  here  said 
he  may  file  suit  under  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act  of  1973  to  force  the  Navy  to  stop 
using  Culebra  for  target  practice. 

"Unfortunately."  said  Richard  D.  Copaken. 
counsel  to  the  municipality  of  Culebra  and 
special  counsel  to  the  Conmionwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  "there  Is  no  federal  law  to  pro- 
tect the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  from  the  Navy 
shelling  of  the  Island — but  there  is  a  law  to 
protect  the  endangered  species  there,  like  the 
hawksbUl  turtle  which  nests  on  the  beaches 
of  Culebra." 

Copaken  said  his  Puerto  Rloo  clients  are 
considering  trying  to  stop  the  Navy  under 
that  act  If  the  Navy  does  not  carry  out  plans 
to  transfer  Its  shelling  to  two  other  uninhab- 
ited Islands. 

"We're  serious,"  he  said,  "No  one  appre- 
ciates how  strong  that  law  Is.  And  the  Navy 
sheUlng  certainly  endangers  the  tiirtles  that 
come  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  " 

Chairman  Henry  M.  Jackson  (D-Wash.)  of 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee  also  is  upset 
about  the  breakdown  in  Navy  negotiations 
with  Culebra.  He  has  protested  the  Penta- 
gon's suspension  of  negotiations  In  letters 
to  William  P.  Clements  Jr..  deputy  secretary 
of  derense  and  Kenneth  Rush,  deputy  secre- 
tary of  state. 

Jackson  wTote  them  that  former  Secretary 
of  Defense  Elliot  L.  Richardson  on  May  24, 
1973,  had  ordered  the  Navy  to  map  plans  to 
move  Its  gunnery  range  from  Culebra  to  the 
Islands  of  Desecho  and  Monito  off  thf  west 
coast  of  Puerto  Rico  by  July  1.  1976.  Congress 
put  $12  million  for  the  move  In  the  Penta- 
gon's fiscal  1974  budget. 

"Given  the  strong  desires  of  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  clearly  expressed  will  of  the 
Congress  and  the  repeated  commitments  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States  to  0ease 
cperatlons  on  Culebra.  any  impediment  to 
the  transfer  must  be  viewed  as  a  matter  of 
grave  concern."  Jackson  wrote  Clements  in 
asking  why  negotiations  have  been  broken 
off  by  the  Navy. 

Clements  ordered  the  Culebra  negotiations 
suspended  on  May  8.  The  reason,  a  Penta- 
gon official  said  last  night,  is  to  examine 
what  Impact  the  planned  move  would  have 
on  the  American  negotiating  position  at  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  conference  opening  In  Ca- 
racas next  month. 

At  that  conference,  called  by  the  United 
Nations,  participants  will  discuss  the  advis- 
ability of  moving  territorial  waters  out  to  13 
miles  instead  of  the  three  miles  the  United 
States  recognizes  for  itself  and  other  coastal 
countries. 

But.  If  12  miles  does  become  the  standard 
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dlat&noe,  the  United  SUtes  mnts  the  rlgbt 
of  "transit"  through  that  widened  belt.  The 
Pentagon  official  said  putting  a  firing  range 
In  the  straits  off  Puerto  Rico  might  look 
provocative  to  the  developing  countries  of 
the  world  as  they  weigh  the  American  plea 
for  right  of  transit. 

The  Impact  of  a  move  from  Culebra  to  the 
uninhabited  Islands  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
conference  will  be  evaluated  by  under  secre- 
taries of  the  various  government  depart- 
ments between  now  emd  Nfay  31  when  a  re- 
port on  the  question  Is  due,  according  to  the 
Pentagon. 

Copaken  rejected  the  argximent  that  the 
Navy's  moving  from  Culebra  to  Desecho  and 
MoDlto  would  have  any  Impact  on  the  VS. 
position  regarding  a  12-mlle  limit. 

Former  Defense  Secretary  Ricbardaon, 
Copaken  said,  fully  considered  that  question 
before  directing  the  Navy  to  prepare  to  move 
off  Culebra. 

Besides  that,  the  lawyer  aaBerted.  the 
straits  between  the  Islands  are  so  wide  that 
an  International  corridor  would  remain  even 
if  12-mlle  territorial  limits  are  agreed  upon. 

Negotiations  between  the  Navy  and  Oov. 
Rafael  Hernandez-Colon  of  Puerto  Rico  over 
Culebra  appeared  to  be  going  well  until  now. 

In  March  the  governor  wrote  then-Navy 
Secretary  John  W.  Warner  that  It  was  bis 
"firm  decision"  that  "the  best  alternative  is 
that  all  naval  gunfire  support  training  and 
air-to-ground  weapons  training  be  trans- 
ferred" from  Culebra  to  the  uninhabited 
Islands. 

Copaken  claimed  that  even  though  the 
Navy  is  firing  so  called  "puff  rounds"  rather 
than  live  aoununltion  in  its  gunnery  prac- 
tice, the  shells  fired  <ac  Culebra  endanger 
people  and  wildlife — including  the  hawks- 
blU  turtle. 


RESCUE  IN  ADEN 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF  nxiirois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtday,  May  23.  1974 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  3 
weeks  ago,  I  was  pacing  the  terrace 
waiting  for  the  phone  to  ring  at  Guest 
House  No.  2  overlooking  the  harbor  at 
Aden,  the  capital  of  the  People's 
Democratic  Republic  of  Yemen. 

The  call  would  be  the  signal  that 
Salim  Rubay'l  All,  President  of  the  Re- 
public, was  ready  to  receive  me.  It  would 
be  the  final  interview  of  my  3 -day  stay 
in  Aden,  the  last  and  most  important 
chance  I  would  have  to  plead  for  the 
release  of  Ed  Franklin  of  Nebo,  111.,  my 
constituent  who  had  been  a  prisoner 
there  for  the  last  16  months,  serving  a  5- 
year  sentence  on  a  spy  charge. 

At  6  ajn.  the  next  day,  I  would  board 
a  flight  to  Beirut,  there  to  connect  with 
flights  that  would  return  me  to  Wash- 
ington in  time  for  legislative  business 
Tuesday  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives. 

At  that  moment.  Congress  seemed  far 
away,  and  chances  for  Franklin's  im- 
mediate release  almost  as  remote. 

I  had  come  to  Aden  expressly  to  plead 
his  case.  I  was  convinced  he  was  not  a 
spy.  Although  I  had  never  before  met 
him,  I  had  known  his  family  for  years 
and  learned  from  them  the  mixup  ^lat 
put  him  in  prison. 
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In  fact,  Ed  would  never  have  been 
In  Aden  at  all  except  for  canceled  air- 
line flights.  Returning  from  Ethiopia  to 
his  teaching  post  in  Kuwait,  he  was  re- 
routed through  Aden.  During  a  delay 
caused  by  cancellation  of  his  departing 
flight,  he  pursued  his  hobby  taking 
photos  near  the  harbor.  Not  realizing 
local  restrictions,  he  photographed  a 
prohibited  area. 

Kept  in  an  interrogation  center  for 
months,  he  was  Anally  brought  to  trial, 
found  guilty  by  a  jury  and  sentenced 
after  more  than  10  months  of  captivity. 
Franklin  was  a  creature  of  circum- 
stance. The  government  was  then  just 
emerging  from  a  period  of  internal  dis- 
order. After  130  years  of  rule  by  British 
governors  and  local  sheiks,  a  long  rev- 
olution culminated  in  the  establish- 
ment, in  1967,  of  a  republic.  A  coup 
d'etat  in  1969  moved  the  regime  to  the 
left.  ■ 

The  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal-y-llfe- 
blood  of  Aden — and  removsd  of  the  big 
British  military  base  eliminated  15,000 
local  jobs  and  deepened  tension  and 
anxiety.  When  Franklin  arrived,  the 
government  still  had  internal  security 
problems  tmd  was  plagued  along  its 
borders  by  subversion  promoted  by  ban- 
ished sheiks.  Clearly,  the  regime  was 
still  edgy  and  in  Franklin's  case  over- 
reacted. 

The  atmosphere  in  Aden  has  now  im- 
proved. The  government  looks  forward 
to  an  early  reopening  of  the  canal.  Ex- 
cept for  sporadic  battles  along  the  border 
with  Saudi  Arabia — ^for  which  A/i*»n 
blames  both  the  Saudis  and  the  United 
States — the  government  has  established 
firm  control  of  its  territory. 

It  has  begun  to  tackle  the  massive 
problem  of  illiteracy — unofBcially  esti- 
mated at  95  percent — and  economic  stag- 
nation. Unlike  most  Arab  States,  it  has 
no  known  mineral  reserves.  Rainfall  is 
less  than  3  inches  a  year. 

Its  great  harbor  had  only  three  sh^ 
at  anchor  the  day  I  was  there,  and  the 
shells  along  the  broad  main  avenue  were 
dingy,  many  of  them  closed — ^with  liardly 
a  customer  in  sight. 

Had  Franklin  snapped  his  picture  that 
Saturday  Instead  of  16  months  earlier, 
chances  are  he  would  have  gotten  off 
with  a  rebuke  and  a  fine.  As  it  was,  he 
still  had  44  months  to  serve.  His  family's 
and  my  appeals  for  clemency  had  so  far 
had  no  effect. 

I  hr.d  been  there  3  days.  The  schedule 
of  interviews  In  his  behalf  for  which  I 
had  journeyed  a  third  of  the  way  around 
the  world  wm  nearly  at  an  end. 

Remaining  were  the  interview  with 
the  President  scheduled  at  7  p.m.,  then 
a  dinner  hosted  by  Foreign  Minister  Mo- 
hammad Motle  at  8  p.m. 

Behind  me  were  eventful  but.  Insofar 
as  Franklin  was  concerned,  inconclusive 
days.  These  included:  a  4-hour  discussion 
with  Abdallah  al-Khamlrl,  Minister  of 
State  for  Cabinet  Affairs,  who  had  been 
selected  to  deal  with  me  by  the  Presi- 
dential Council,  which  consists  of  the 
President,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  National 
Front;  a  3-hour  discussion  with  Foreign 
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Minister  Motle,  whom  I  had  first  met  3 
weeks  earlier  in  New  Yok  where  he  was 
attending  United  Nations  deliberations- 
and  interviews  on  two  separate  days  with 
Franklin.  " 

My  schedule  also  included  a  view  of 
Aden  at  play.  Along  with  25,000  others 
I  had  been  a  spectator  at  a  football  game 
in  which  the  national  soccer  football 
team  defeated  Iraq  2  to  0.  I  had  also 
visited  the  National  Military  Museum 
where  my  guide,  Fareeda  Daair,  who 
next  year  will  begin  to  study  pharmacy, 
showed  me  U.S.  military  equipment  cap- 
tured in  skirmishes  along  the  Saudi  bor- 
der snd  reported  proudly  that  in  the  Re- 
public women  have  rights  equal  with 
men. 

My  year-long  effort  to  secure  Frank- 
lin's release  for  the  most  part  had  been 
lonely.  Because  our  Government  has  no 
diplomatic  relations  with  Aden,  the 
State  Department  could  do  nothing  di- 
rectly. Its  best  channel  was  the  British 
Embassy  In  Aden.  I  had  asked  a  friend 
in  the  Egyptian  Government  to  seek 
President  Sadat's  intervention.  The  re- 
quest was  made.  I  had  asked  a  friend  in 
the  Soviet  Government,  which  has  pro- 
vided aid  to  South  Yemen,  to  express  in- 
terest in  Franklin.  The  Franklin  family 
sent  a  request  to  President  All  for  execu- 
tive clemency.  There  was  no  response  to 
any  of  these  initiatives. 

In  December,  I  telephoned  Aden's  am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations,  Abdallah 
Ashtal,  to  ask  if  I  could  go  personally  to 
Aden  and  make  a  plea  for  Franklin's 
release.  A  message  came  back  2  weeks 
later  that  I  would  be  welcome.  At  the 
time  I  had  hoped  to  be  in  the  Middle 
East  on  a  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
trip,  but  due  to  the  fuel  crisis  the  trip 
was  canceled. 

Then  came  word  from  the  British 
Foreign  Oflace  that  the  Yemen  authori- 
ties would  not  take  up  the  Franklin  case 
until  I  arrived  in  Aden.  Plainly,  for 
whatever  reason,  the  government  wanted 
me  to  come.  In  March,  I  flew  to  New 
York  for  a  meeting  with  Ambassador 
Ashtal.  I  was  assured  that  If  I  went  to 
Aden  I  could  see  PVanklln,  also  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  possibly  the  President. 
However,  the  Ambassador  urged  that  I 
delay  my  trip  until  I  could  meet  Foreign 
Minister  Motle  when  he  was  in  New  York 
for  an  April  United  Nations  meeting. 
Would  my  trip  help  Franklin?  The  only 
response  by  the  Ambassador  was  that 
my  visit  would  be  welcome. 

I  returned  to  New  York  several  weeks 
later  to  meet  the  Foreign  Minister.  The 
meeting  with,  Motle  was  further  proof 
that  Aden's  Is  a  young  man's  govern- 
ment. Ashtal  Is  32,  Motle  28,  al-Khamlrl 
34.  President  All  40. 

Although  cordial,  Motle  gave  me  no  en- 
couragement that  Franklin  would  be 
released. 

He  said: 

WhUe  you  are  in  Aden  you  wlU  have  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  Franklin  case. 

He  said  that  before  leaving  Aden  he 
had  Inquired  and  learned  that  Franklin 
was  in  good  health,  that  he  had  recently 
been  visited  by  the  Red  Cross  and  that 
he  was  receiving  preferential  treatment: 
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You  wiU  be  able  to  see  him.  You  will  be 
able  to  talk  with  authorities  about  him. 

Should  I  make  hotel  reservations?  No, 
the  government  will  make  the  reserva- 
tions. So  it  was  settled.  I  would  arrive  in 
Aden  early  in  the  morning  of  Thursday, 
May  2.  and  leave  early  Sunday  morning. 
May  5. 

I  would  travel  alone,  the  first  Con- 
gressman— House  or  Senate — to  visit 
Aden  since  the  Republic  was  established 
in  1967  and  the  first  U.S.  official  to  visit 
there  since  diplomatic  relations  were 
severed  in  1969.  Although  an  exciting 
prospect,  it  was  not  without  foreboding. 
The  government  was  regarded  by  the 
State  Department  as  the  most  radical  of 
the  Arab  States.  It  had  been  the  scene 
in  recent  years  of  a  revolution,  then  a 
counter-coup  d'etat.  It  seemed  to  have 
close  relations  with  no  other  government. 
It  was  often  described  as  the  Cuba  of  the 
Arab  world.  I  could  find  no  one  who  had 
had  personal  interviews  with  any  of  the 
leading  personalities  of  the  government. 
How  would  I  be  received?  Would  I  be 
stuck  in  a  hotel  most  of  the  time  and 
come  home  with  little  to  show  for  an 
arduous  trip? 

Indeed,  would  I  get  out?  After  all.  the 
government  had  sentenced  Franklin  to 
5  years  on  what  seemed  to  me  a  flimsy 
charge.  When  I  discussed  my  trip  with 
Alfred  L.  Atherton.  Jr.,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Near  East  and  South 
Asia  Affairs,  I  asked.  "If  they  lock  me  up, 
what  will  you  do  first?"  He  smiled  and 
said,  "Look  for  another  Congressman  to 
t      come  get  you  out." 

But,  there  was  no  turning  back.  I  was 
about  the  only  one  who  might  be  able  to 
help  Franklin.  The  Aden  Government 
would  do  nothing  about  clemency  until 
I  arrived.  And.  taking  the  larger  view, 
perhaps  this  was  an  opportunity  to  help 
open  the  door  to  better  relations  with  a 
vital  but  little-known  part  of  the  world. 

Two  years  ago.  I  must  admit,  I  did  not 
know  there  was  one  Yemen,  much  less 
two.  I  had  been  In  Egypt  and  while  ther« 
visited  Suez  City  and  the  banks  of  the 
canal,  but  I  did  not  notice  that  Aden 
controlled  the  south  approach  to  the  Suez 
Canal  as  effectively  as  Egypt  controlled 
'        the  North. 

With  the  opening  of  the  canal  In  pros- 
pect, good  relations  with  Aden  could  be 
Important  to  U.S.  interests  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger's 
negotiatlOTis  had  kept  the  Soviets  from 
controlling  the  canal  from  the  North. 
But  If  the  Soviets,  already  present  with 
aid  missions  and  military  advisers,  suc- 
ceeded in  dominating  the  Aden  Govern- 
ment, they  could  effectively  control  traf- 
nc  through  the  canal  by  controUtog  the 
straits  leading  to  the  Red  Sea  on  the 
South.  In  addition  to  having  the  only 
^  »rge  deepwater  harbor  In  that  area, 
South  Yemen  owns  the  Island  in  the 
center  of  the  straits.  It  was  obvious  that 
"}f.  United  States  needed  good  relations 
with  Aden  for  purposes  beyond  the  re- 
lease of  Franklin. 

Although  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee members  rarely  travel  alone  on 
Oovernment  trips.  Chairman  Thomas  E. 
MotcAw  recognized  the  exceptional  na- 
ture of  this  mission  and  approved  It. 
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I  began  my  preparations.  My  objective 
was  goodwill.  I  knew  from  talking  with 
Ashtal  and  Motie  that  Secretary  Kis- 
singer was  held  in  high  esteem  in  Aden. 
Only  days  before  my  scheduled  depar- 
ture, the  Secretary  was  to  leave  for  shut- 
tle-negotiations in  the  Middle  East.  Al- 
though I  doubted  that  he  could  possibly 
give  even  a  passing  moment  to  my  trip, 
I  stated  my  desire  to  have  a  letter  I 
could  take  with  me.  Three  days  before 
I  left,  it  arrived: 

Deab  Paxtl:  Prior  to  yoiir  departure  for 
Aden,  I  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity 
to  wish  you  success  In  your  efforts  to  gain 
the  release  of  yotir  constituent  JaUed  In 
Aden,  Thomas  Edward  Frankim.  As  you 
know,  we  have  not  had  diplomatic  relations 
with  Aden  since  1969,  and  no  American  dip- 
lomatic or  constUar  officers  are  stationed 
there.  This,  of  course,  has  made  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  deal  with  protection  and  welfare/ 
whereabouts  cases  resulting  from  American 
travel  to  the  People's  Democratic  Republic  of 
Yemen. 

I  welcome  your  humanitarian  mission.  I 
know  that  you  are  making  it  In  the  spirit 
of  your  longstanding  Interest  In  promoting 
Arab-American  understanding,  an  Interest 
which  I  very  much  share.  As  you  know,  we 
have  fur  some  time  been  working  actively  to 
achieve  a  Just  and  durable  peace  In  the  Mid- 
dle East.  We  have  no  illusions  about  the 
difficulties  Involved,  but  we  are  encouraged 
by  the  achievement  of  Bgyptian-Israell  dis- 
engagement and  the  fact  that  talks  are  under 
way  aimed  at  Syrian-Israeli  disengagement. 
Should  the  occasion  arise,  you  may  wish  to 
inform  those  officials  whom  you  meet  of  our 
continuing  commitment  to  work  for  an 
equitable  and  lasting  Middle  East  peace  and 
of  our  desire  to  strengthen  our  ties  with  the 
Arab  world 

Best  regards, 

HXNKT  A.  KmsiNOKa. 

The  day  before,  I  had  received  another 
boost,  a  letter  from  Secretary  Atherton, 
responding  to  my  direct  questlcn  about 
the  United  States'  desire  for  diplomatic 
relatlcHis  with  Aden: 

DxAB  Ma.  FxNDurr:  I  would  like  to  con- 
firm what  I  said  to  you  this  morning  in  re- 
sponse to  your  question  about  the  U.S.  posl- 
tlou  on  diplomatic  relations.  Basically,  we 
do  not  feel  that  the  existence  of  differences 
In  national  ideologies  or  political  structure, 
or  divergent  views  on  many  International  Is- 
sues should  necessarily  pose  an  obstacle  to 
our  having  diplomatic  relations  with  a  given 
country.  Generally,  we  favor  having  diplo- 
matic relations  as  a  means  of  conducting 
normal  communications  and  business  with 
foreign  countries.  As  you  know,  the  People's 
Democratic  Republic  of  Yemen  (at  the  time 
the  People's  Republic  of  Southern  Yemen) 
broke  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
States  In  October  of  1989.  Both  before  and 
since  that  time  oxir  policy  has  been  to  work 
for  friendly  relations  with  all  countries  of 
the  Middle  East.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  we 
are  prepared  to  reestablish  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  countries  which  have  broken  rela- 
tions with  us  when  such  countries  wish  to 
do  so. 

Sincerely, 

AhnED  L.  ATHnrrow.  Jr., 
Asstatant  Secretary  for  Near  Eattem  and 

South  Aaian  Affair$. 

Although  directed  to  me,  not  to  the 
Aden  Govenment,  these  letters  would,  I 
felt,  convince  any  officials  I  met  that  the 
United  States  wanted  to  establish  nor- 
mal relations.  I  was  especially  pleased 
with  Secretary  Kissinger's  comment: 
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You  may  wish  to  inform  those  officials 
whom  you  meet  of  our  continuing  commit- 
ment to  work  for  an  equitable  and  lasting 
Middle  East  peace  and  of  our  desire  to 
strengthen  our  ties  with  the  Arab  world. 

In  my  bag  of  goodwill  items,  this  letter 
was  the  most  important. 

At  the  suggestion  of  an  Egyptian 
friend,  I  secured  three  scholarships  to 
present  to  South  Yemen  students,  one 
each  from  Illinois  College  In  Jackson- 
ville, Sangamon  State  University  In 
Springfield,  and  the  Southern  Illinois 
University  Dental  School  in  Alton. 

I  telephoned  Ashtal  to  let  htni  know  in 
advance  about  the  letters  and  the 
scholarships.  He  said  he  felt  they  would 
be  well-received.  I  said  I  would  like  to 
present  the  Kissinger  letter  directly  to 
the  Presidential  Council.  He  responded 
by  saying  he  would  cable  Aden  with  In- 
formation about  the  letter  and  my  de- 
sire to  see  the  President. 

I  also  located,  and  had  specially  bound, 
two  copies  of  Carl  Sandburg's  "Prairie 
Years,"  Lincoln's  biography,  printed  in 
Arabic.  And,  I  took  two  small  busts  of 
Lincoln.  Abraham  Lincoln  is  my  most 
important  constituent.  I  was  hopeful  he 
would  be  well  known  even  In  Aden. 

Armed  with  letters,  scholarships  and 
other  gifts,  and  with  high  hopes,  at  8:30 
the  night  of  May  2, 1  climbed  aboard  the 
plane  in  Beirut  which  would  take  me  to 
Aden. 

To  my  surprise,  one  of  the  first  to 
board  the  plane  was  Foreign  Minister 
Motle.  He  beamed  and  after  takeoff  came 
and  sat  with  me  for  dinner.  He  was  cor- 
dial and  said  with  enthusiasm  he  reedly 
hoped  I  would  like  Aden.  I  told  him  of 
the  Kissinger  letter  and  he  expressed 
great  Interest. 

He  asked  about  the  type  of  industry 
In  my  district.  He  wondered  about  the 
possibility  or  receiving  help  in  drilling 
for  oil.  He  said  the  BP  refinery  In  Aden 
Is  the  best  In  the  Middle  East.  He  said  he 
felt  economic  and  commercial  coopera- 
tion could  help  pave  the  way  to  diplo- 
matic relations.  I  said  I  was  sure  public 
law  prohibits  most  kinds  of  aid  unless 
diplomatic  relations  exist.  He  said  he  had 
heard  that  Algeria,  with  whom  the 
United  States  had  no  relations,  neverthe- 
less has  received  aid.  I  said  I  would  check 
on  that. 

He  was  Interested  to  know  that  in  my 
overnight  stay  in  Damascus,  I  had  talked 
with  President  Asad  of  Sjrria.  What  did 
I  think  about  relations  with  Cuba?  I  said 
I  was  optimistic  that  relations  would 
soon  be  opened  despite  a  recent  negative 
statement  by  Secretary  Kissinger.  Motle 
said  Kissinger  had  just  been  quoted  posi- 
tively on  the  Cuba  question  while  he  was 
in  Geneva. 

I  mentioned  my  efforts  to  prevent  pub- 
licity about  my  trip  and  my  embarrass- 
ment when  a  reporter  in  Damascus  asked 
about  my  trip  to  Aden.  He  shrugged.  Be- 
fore we  arrived  In  Aden,  he  gave  me  his 
home  and  office  phone  numbers.  That 
was  reassuring.  I  felt  I  would  have  a 
friend  in  the  country. 

To  my  surprise  and  pleasure,  I  was  met 
by  a  delegation  consisting  of  al-Khamlrl 
Saleh  Abdulla,  C^ef  of  Protocol,  Ahmed 
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Salem,  Administrative  Director  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  Mahmoud  Medhe. 
who  at  31  had  Just  recently  been  named 
governor  of  the  Republic's  National 
Bank.  ,' 

The  whole  $roup  had  stayed  up  imtil 
2  a.m.  to  meet  the  plane — another  re- 
assuring sign  of  welcome. 

Al-Kliamlrl,  Abdulla,  and  Medhe  rode 
with  me  from  the  airport.  When  the  car 
stopped  after  driving  several  miles 
through  deserted  streets  and  up  a  steep 
hill,  I  had  further  reason  for  reassurance. 
I  was  to  be  the  guest  of  the  Oovemment — 
not  stuck  off  In  a  hotel  room.  I  was  to 
occupy  a  guest  house.  An  Impala  Chev- 
rolet with  driver  was  to  be  available  and 
deUclous  full-course  meals  were  to  be 
served  whenever  I  wished.  A  refrigerator 
was  well  stocked  with  an  assortment  of 
beverages.  A  large  living  room  overlook- 
ing the  harbor  was  to  be  the  main  center 
for  conferences.  My  bedroom  and  a  small 
adjoining  private  living  room  were  air- 
conditioned.  Celling  fans  kept  the  rest  of 
the  space  comfortable.  Could  a  visiting 
chief  of  state  be  received  with  greater 
hospitality? 

Al-Khamirl  said  the  Presidential 
Coimcil  had  designated  him  to  discuss  all 
matters  with  me  and  that  he  would  re- 
port the  discussions  to  the  council.  He 
said  he  would  see  me  at  11  a.m.  By  then 
^  was  nearly  4  ajn. 

Sleep  that  night,  as  the  remaining 
three  nights,  was  anytiilng  but  long  and 
deep.  I  had  breakfast  alone  about  9  a.m. 
With  the  exception  of  the  final  dinner 
Saturday  night,  all  meals  were  served 
in  the  guest  house.  It  was  a  large,  ram- 
bling, comfortable  building  which  years 
ago  was  the  residence  of  the  British  air 
commander.  It  had  four  bedrooms  with 
servant  quarters  behind  ahd  below.  A 
tree-shaded  terrace  looked  over  the  great 

harbor.  Even  in  the  heat  of  the  day 

spring  is  lOO*  and  humid— It  was  pleas- 
ant. In  the  daytime,  blackbirds  kept 
up  a  noisy  chatter,  but  in  the  evening 
only  the  rustle  of  the  leaves  broke  the 
silence. 

I  admired  the  view  of  the  harbor  and 
the  large  terrace.  A  TV  set  was  In  the 
living  room.  I  later  learned  that  a  local 
station  broadcast  during  evening  hours 
only. 

At  10  a  jn.  Abdulla.  who  had  slept  in  an 
adjoining  bedroom,  brought  me  a  typed 
sheet,    "Proposed    Programme    for    the 
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thus  assured  the  opportunity  to  request 
Franklin's  release  directly  of  the  man 
able  to  grant  it. 

Examining  the  program,  it  was  obvious 
that  the  President,  the  Foreign  Minister, 
and  al-Khamiri  would  be  the  personages 
with  whom  I  would  deal.  I  decided  to  pre- 
sent my  Lincoln  books  in  Arabic  to  the 
President  and  al-Khamiri,  and  the  Lin- 
coln busts  to  the  President  and  Motle.  I 
wished  I  had  three  of  each  Item  Instead 
of  just  two. 

Waiting  for  al-Khamlri,  I  wrote  this 
inscription  to  the  flyleaf  of  the  book  I 
would  present  to  the  President: 

with  appreciation  for  his  (the  President's) 
hospitality  and  compassion  on  the  occasion 
of  my  visit  to  Aden,  I  present  this  special 
edition  of  the  biography  of  my  most  famous 
constituent,  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  did  so 
much  to  give  reality  and  substance  to  the 
Idealism  which  Inspired  the  revolution  In 
America. 
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Thursday.  February  6,  1974: 

11 :00  a.m.— Meeting  with  Bfinlster  of  State 
for  Premier  Council. 

1:80  pjn.— Lunch. 

7:00  pjn.— Visit  to  the  prisoner. 

8:00  pjn. — Dinner. 

Friday,  March  5,  1974: 

10:30  a jn.— Visit  to  the  Military  Museum. 

5:00  p.m. — Sight-seeing. 

8:00  p.m.— Dinner  party  given  by  the  Min- 
ister for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Saturday,  April  5,  1974: 

10:30  a.m.— Meeting  with  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs. 

7:00  p.m.— Meeting  with  H.  B.  The  Presi- 
dent. 

Sunday,  May  6,  1974: 

5:00  a.m.— Arrival  at  Airport  for  departure. 

I  noted  with  great  satisfaction  that  I 
would  have  the  privUege  of  meeting  with 
the  President  the  eve  of  my  departure. 


When  al-Khamiri  arrived  at  11  a,m., 
he  was  accompanied  by  Medhe.  Unlike 
the  night  before  when  they  were  casu- 
ally dressed,  this  time  each  wore  a  west- 
em  business  suit.  Medhe,  a  graduate  of 
the  London  School  of  Economics,  was  to 
be  Interpreter  in  each  of  my  principal 
Intervievre.  Although  al-Khamlri  and 
Motle  understood  English  very  well,  each 
felt  more  at  ease  using  Arabic.  Thus,  my 
words  were  not  translated.  When  I  met 
with  the  President,  Medhe  translated  my 
words,  as  well  as  the  Presidents.  Only 
when  I  was  with  the  President  did  a 
shorthand  reporter  take  notes.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  the  slow  pace  of  discus- 
sion caused  by  translation  enabled  me  to 
take  notes  myself. 

Al-Khamiri  began  by  saying  he  was 
surprised  when  I  got  off  the  plane  the 
night  before.  He  expected  a  Congressman 
to  be  old  and  perhaps  feeble. 

Then  he  described  the  Saudi  Arabia 
Government  as  "unlike  any  other  in  the 
world — backward."  By  supporting  it,  he 
said  the  United  States  prolongs  its  back- 
ward character.  He  said  Britain  brought 
about  some  good  changes  In  Kuwait,  but 
Saudi  Arabia  stays  the  same.  The  United 
States  has  not  Influenced  the  Saudis  for 
the  better. 

He  said  the  U.S.  military  equipment  In 
the  hands  of  the  Saudis  has  damaged  the 
image  of  the  United  States.  Because  of 
this  there  Is  open  anti-American  feeling 
In  Aden. 

I  asked  what  specific  complaints 
against  the  United  States  he  would  make. 
He  replied  that  Secretary  of  State  Rogers, 
while  visiting  San 'a.  North  Yemen,  made 
a  speech  several  years  ago  in  which  he 
forecast  that  the  Aden  regime  would  not 
last  2  years.  He  said  spokesmen  for  a  na- 
tion like  the  United  States  should  be  more 
careful.  I  repUed  I  had  not  heard  of  It. 
but  that  It  was  significant  that  Rogers 
was  gone,  but  the  Aden  Ooremment  re- 
mained. 

He  said  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Defense 
had  made  some  "unfortimate"  statements 
about  the  Perim  Islands,  located  in  the 
straits  leading  to  the  Red  Sea.  These 
statements  supported  an  Israeli  position. 
I  said  I  was  unaware  of  this,  too.  and 
asked  if  South  Yemen  supports  the  doc- 
trine of  innocent  passage  for  such  straits. 
He  said  Aden  does  observe  the  doctrine 


and  permits  all  ships  to  pass  through  th«. 
straits.  ^ 

He  said  3  months  earher  five  ve^els  of 
the  U.S.  7th  Fleet  came  within  the  13- 
mile  territorial  limits  of  Socotra  This 
too,  was  news  to  me,  and  I  told  him  it 
supports  my  argument  that  Aden  and 
Washington  should  have  greater  com- 
munication. 

He  said  under  the  previous  Aden  Oov- 
emment, a  U.S.  military  attach^  had 
interfered  in  the  uprising  of  March  1968 

I  said  it  was  important  that  Washing- 
ton and  the  Cwigress  know  whenever 
such  incidents  occur.  He  replied: 

If  other  Incidents  occur,  I  wUl  notify  vou 
by  telephone,  telex  or  cable. 

I  said.  'I  wlU  be  your  personal  Ambas- 
sador In  Washington."  -~— » 
I  handed  him  a  set  of  statements  I 
have  made  over  the  past  few  years  on 
Middle  East  poUcy.  I  said  it  reminded  me 
of  the  man  who  gave  his  son  a  book  on 
penguins  for  Christmas.  Later  he  asked 
how  he  liked  the  book,  and  the  boy  re- 
plied. "I  learned  more  about  penguins 
than  I  wanted  to  know."  I  said  he  would 
probably  leam  more  of  my  views  than 
he  wanted  to  know. 

He  laughed  and  said  that  if  I  was  not 
too  tired  he  would  explain  the  internal 
policies  of  the  government.  He  said  their 
problems  were  caused  In  part  by  friends 
who  did  not  understand: 

Our  people  are  sensitive  to  western  Influ- 
ence and  bases.  Aden  wishes  to  avoid  aU 
International  conlUcts.  We  wish  good  rela- 
tions with  all.  After  Independence  we  began 
to  search  for  our  life  blood.  Our  economy  wu 
weak.  Resources  were  limited  and  mMUu 
primitive.  Only  a  smaU  parcel  of  the  land 
was  growing  cotton. 

Most  of  the  buslneas  activity  was  In  the 
hands  of  seven  companies  which  were  the 
agents  of  foreign  parent  companies.  In  In- 
dustry, there  was  little  worth  mentioning 
except  the  BP  Refinery  which,  because  of 
the  low  level  of  bunkering  business  in  the 
harbor,    was    cq;>eraUng    at   only    one-thUd 

capacity.  Reduction  was  the  policy  of  the 
British  company. 

The  Aden  government  had  to  take  eco- 
nomic measures.  It  nationalized  the  seven 
principal  trading  companies.  Not  that  It 
wished  to  nationalize.  Rather,  there  was  no 
other  alternative  at  that  time.  Reforms  irtn 
made  In  agriculture  and  trading.  The  gltua- 
tlon  after  Independence  was  very  difficult 
Disease,  poverty,  Ullteracy  at  about  95  per- 
cent. The  country  had  a  huge  deficit  in  tra<»e. 
Two  Incidents  hit  the  economy  hard.  Clos- 
ing of  the  British  military  base  eliminated 
10,000  Jobs  for  local  people.  Closing  of  the 
Suez  Canal  cost  another  6,000  Jobs. 

Britain  has  refused  to  pay  financial  assist- 
ance it  had  promised  at  the  time  of  Inde- 
pendence. All  this  made  difficulty  for  the 
government,  but  policies  were  followed  that 
had  Temen  origin.  Temen  was  determined  to 
have  Its  own  modern  experience,  and  the 
government  was  and  Is  ready  to  establish 
diplomatic  relations  based  on  mutual  respect. 
The  Democratic  Republic  had  external 
questions  and  problems  to  answer.  Either  It 
had  to  Join  the  Arab  alliance  or  be  Isolated. 
It  stayed  out  of  the  Arab  alliance  at  first. 
It  tried  to  avoid  links  with  any  international 
bloc.  It  made  policy  decisions  on  the  merits 
of  each  particular  case,  it  has  not  permitted 
any  foreign  government  to  eetabllsh  a  mUl- 
tary  base  on  its  territory.  It  beUeves  In  the 
right  of  self-determination  and  therefow 
supports  the  Palestinian  cause.  It  feels  that 
the  people  of  Oman  should  have  the  right  of 
self-determination.  It  has  given  political  and 
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moral  support  to  the  people  of  Oman,  and 
material  support,  too,  within  our  limited 
oieans. 

He  said  the  government  Is  making  an 
attack  on  illiteracy  and  has  recently 
decreed  that  a  year  hence  no  f>er8on  can 
work  for  the  government  who  is  Illiter- 
ate. And  another  decree  requires  every- 
one within  5  years  to  become  literate. 

I  mentioned  the  Lincoln  heritage, 
which  Is  a  part  of  my  district,  and  said 
Abraham  Lincoln's  compassion  for  hu- 
man rights  and  his  revolutionary  spirit 
bad  much  in  common  with  the  ideals 
al-Khamiri  had  expressed.  I  then  sum- 
marized my  case  for  Franklin's  release. 

Al-Khamlri,  Medhe.  and  Abdulla 
Joined  me  for  lunch — vegetable  soup,  cold 
lobster,  chicken,  papaya,  melon.  After  a 
brief  rest,  I  attended  the  soccer-football 
game.  The  audience  of  about  25,000  was 
almost  entirely  male.  I  had  an  excellent 
center  seat  in  a  section  reserved  for  gov- 
ernment o£Qcials,  such  as  the  Foreign 
Minister,  who  also  attended.  Abdulla 
proved  to  be  not  only  the  Republic's  chief 
protocol  ofiBcer,  but  surely  its  chief  foot- 
ball cheerleader  as  well.  When  the  sec- 
ond and  clinching  goal  was  made,  he 
seemed  to  boimd  at  least  10  feet  In  the 
air. 

I  was  impressed  with  the  effectiveness 
of  the  powerful  Aden  trainer  in  resetting 
dislocated  hips.  Three  such  injuries  oc- 
curred and — despite  obvious  pain  during 
the  resetting  process — in  each  case  the 
player  was  quickly  back  on  his  feet. 

At  7:15  that  first  night.  I  received 
clearance  to  visit  Franklin.  Having  trav- 
eled a  third  of  the  way  aroimd  the  woild 
for  the  visit,  I  put  on  a  suit,  clean  shirt, 
and  tie  for  the  occasion.  I  had  never  met 
him  before.  I  wondered  how  he  would 
react,  what  he  would  say,  how  he  would 
look  after  16  months  of  confinement. 
I  asked  Abdulla  how  long  it  would 
take  to  drive  to  the  prison.  He  said: 
He's  not  In  the  prison.  He's  In  a  fiat. 

I  assumed  that,  for  the  purpose  of  my 
visit,  he  had  been  transferred  to  a  near- 
by point.  Or  perhaps.  I  thought,  was  it 
to  keep  me  from  seeing  the  prison  en- 
flronment?  It  wtis  near  dusk,  and  we 
drove  the  short  distance  from  the  guest 
house  to  the  flat  in  about  5  minutes.  Ab- 
dulla and  I  were  in  the  Impala.  We  fol- 
lowed a  Volkswagen  police  escort. 

Prankhn  was  quartered  in  an  apart- 
ment on  the  second  floor  of  a  small  build- 
ing—a fairly  modem  one.  About  four 
Kvards  were  in  conversation  on  a  small 
balcony  tis  we  walked  up.  Franklin  was 
In  the  Uving  room,  standing  by  a  couch. 
He  said: 
I  presume  you  are  Congressman  Pindlst. 

I  smiled.  It  was  like  Dr.  Livingston  in 
darkest  Africa,  complete  with  salutation. 
He  was  very  thin,  almost  gaunt.  His 
tomsers  were  at  least  six  sizes  too  big, 
but  his  clothing  was  neat,  his  hair  neatly 
combed,  his  face  cleanly  shaved  and,  sur- 
W^singly  he  was  heavily  tanned. 

I  said  I  had  come  part  way  around  the 
world  for  this  moment  and  hoped  he  was 
m  good  health.  He  replied  he  had  been 
m  good  health  for  the  most  part,  al- 
though he  had  lost  about  30  pounds.  Two 
<lay8  earlier,  for  the  flrst  time  in  16 
months,  he  had  looked  into  a  mirror  and 
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he  acknowledged  that  he  was  shocked  at 
what  he  saw.  The  tan.  he  explained,  re- 
sulted from  daily  exercise  out-of-doors. 
It  made  him  look  healthy. 

He  said  he  had  been  transferred  to  the 
flat  2  days  ago  and  did  not  like  the 
change.  In  the  flat  he  was  kept  locked  In 
a  small  bedroom  suid  only  permitted  out 
twice  a  day  to  visit  the  bathroom. 

I  handed  him  a  box  of  food  items  his 
family  had  put  together  for  me  to  deliver. 
His  face,  which  had  been  surprisingly 
free  of  emotion  until  then,  fell : 

I  guess  this  means  I  am  not  going  home 
with  you. 

I  responded  that  I  did  not  know.  I  had 
not  given  up  hope  but  frankly,  I  told  him. 
I  had  received  an  estimate  from  several 
sources  before  I  left  that  I  could  not  ex- 
pect him  to  return  with  me.  But  I  said 
I  was  being  given  great  hospitality  and 
I  believed  my  visit  would  result  in  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  sentence.  I  told  him 
I  felt  sure  he  would  be  released  within  a 
few  months  after  my  departure. 

He  was  dejected  and  said: 
I've  seen  a  different  kind  of  hospitality 
here.  Twice  before  I  was  told  I  would  be  leav- 
ing soon,  but  nothing  happened.  When  I  was 
transferred  to  this  flat,  I  had  no  time  to 
gather  up  my  things.  My  camera  is  at  the 
prison,  and  other  things.  My  Bible.  I've  been 
reading  the  Bible  each  day — not  a  great  deal, 
but  some  each  day. 

I  told  him  many  people  had  been  pray- 
ing for  him.  He  said: 

I  knew  at  once  about  the  prayers,  even  be- 
fore I  got  word  from  home.  I  could  feel  It. 

I  said: 

While  I  fear  I  will  be  unable  to  take  you 
with  me  when  I  leave,  I  am  confident  you  will 
be  free  soon.  I  can't  know  how  I  would  feel 
If  I  were  in  your  circumstances,  but  I  want 
you  to  think  about  the  infiuence  you  can  pos- 
sibly exert  on  U.3.-Arab  relations.  I  wouldn't 
blame  you  If  you  speak  resentfully  and  with 
outrage  about  your  Imprisonment,  but  where 
you  can  do  so  I  hope  you  wUl  be  generous  and 
affirmative. 

He  replied: 

I've  thought  a  lot  about  that.  I've  thought 
about  picketing  the  Aden  mission  at  the 
United  Nations  m  New  York,  but  I've  had 
other  thoughts  too.  I  like  the  Arab  world.  I 
have  not  been  phjrelcally  abused  here.  Some 
policies  bothered  me.  I  am  not  permitted  to 
have  a  pen  and  paper.  I  Ilk?  to  v^lte.  I  once 
wrote  poetry  on  a  sack,  but  then  my  pencil 
was  discovered  and  taken  from  me.  But  I  like 
the  Arab  world.  I  want  to  come  back.  Maybe 
someday  when  the  American  embassy  Is  re- 
opened here  In  Aden,  I  could  even  get  a  Job 
here. 

I  am  not  a  spy.  and  the  government  here 
knows  it.  I've  lost  a  lot  of  time.  This  has  cost 
my  family  a  lot  of  money.  They're  not  rich. 
I  think  Aden  owes  me  at  least  910,000  for  time 
lost.  When"!  get  out,  I  won't  have  a  Job.  The 
teaching  Job  at  Kuwait  was  my  first  Job  after 
graduating  from  lUlnols  State  University  at 
the  age  of  thirty.  I'm  thirty-four.  Getting  a 
Job  won't  be  easy. 

During  this  time,  we  were  left  alone. 
Of  course,  I  realized  the  room  may  have 
been  bugged,  but  the  chatter  of  guards 
just  beyond  our  door  was  noisy,  and  this 
made  me  feel  our  conversation  was  pri- 
vate. Abdulla  had  asked  me  if  30  min- 
utes would  be  enough. 

After  40  minutes.  I  rose  to  leave.  I 
asked  if  there  was  anything  specific  I 
could  request  that  would  make  life  easier. 
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He  said  most  of  all  he  would  Uke  pen 
and  paper  to  use.  I  assured  him  I  would 
make  the  request.  I  said  that  I  did  not 
believe  I  would  be  Informed  until  Satur- 
day night  as  to  clemency  or  reduction  in 
sentence  and,  therefore,  I  might  not  see 
him  again  untU  after  he  was  released. 
He  said: 

I  can  wait.  I'm  used  to  disappointments. 
I  would  suggest  that  you  take  what  they  tell 
you  with  a  grain  of  salt.  I  say  that  from  my 
own  experience.  Thanks  for  coming. 

Back,  In  a  cloud  of  dust,  to  the  guest 
house  and  to  a  quiet  dinner  with  Ab- 
dulla. 

Later  that  evening,  I  decided  to  pre- 
sent one  of  the  Lincoln  books  to  al- 
Khamiri,  whom  I  had  come  to  admire.  I 
had  been  Impressed  with  the  thoughts 
he  had  expressed  to  me  earlier  in  the 
day.  In  the  flyleaf  I  wrote: 

To  my  good  friend  AbdaUah  al-Khamlrl, 
Minister  of  State  for  Cabinet  Affairs  for 
the  People's  Democratic  Republic  of  Yemen, 
whom  I  have  known  but  twenty-foiu-  hours 
and  yet  who  I  have  confidence  has  within  him 
the  same  spark  of  compassion  and  Idealism 
for  hiiman  rights  and  dignity  that  Inspired 
Abraham  Lincoln.  With  high  hopes  for  the 
success  of  the  government  in  which  he  pro- 
vides prominent  leadership.  With  warm  re- 
gards, Paul  Plndley.  your  new  ambassador 
In  Washington. 

Friday,  a  Moslem  holiday,  was  light 
from  the  standpoint  of  ofBcial  business 
but  eventful  nevertheless.  In  the  morn- 
ing, Abdulla  took  me  to  the  National 
MiUtarj-  Museum.  Built  recently  and  still 
not  complete,  it  depicts  the  progression 
of  events  from  British  protectorate  to  re- 
public. In  one  of  the  halls  I  visited  were 
displayed  captured  miUtary  equipment, 
most  of  it  of  U.S.  manufacture — mortars, 
grenades,  and  heavier  pieces,  also  several 
photographs  showing  U.S.  equipment  and 
supplies  carrying  the  UJS.  handshake 
symbol.  It  was  impressive  evidence  that 
U.S.  military  gear  may  have  figured 
prominently  in  border  confiicts  with 
Saudi  Arabia. 

My  tour  guide  was  Pareeda  Daalr.  18,  a 
graduate  of  secondary  school,  who  was 
spending  a  postgraduate  year  working 
for  the  government  as  a  guide.  A  year's 
government  service  is  a  requirement  of 
yoimg  people  who  wish  higher  education. 
Fareeda  said  she  will  study  pharmacy. 
After  the  tour,  I  was  invited  to  the  mu- 
seima  director's  office  for  a  soft  drink 
and  an  opportunity  to  "write  my  impres- 
sions" in  the  guest  book. 

Fareeda  was  an  enthusiastic  guide  and 
expressed  pride  in  her  country. 

After  the  tour,  I  handed  al-Khamlri 
the  Lincoln  book.  I  asked  him  if  I  would 
be  able  to  take  Franklin  when  I  left.  He 
said: 

Personally,  I  hope  so,  but  that  is  out  ol 
my  hands.  I  have  reported  fully  to  the  Presi- 
dential Council  what  you  said  about  Frank- 
lin and  other  questions,  and  you  will  have 
the  government's  decision  when  you  meet 
the  President  Satiirday  mght. 

We  drove  for  an  hour  along  shorelines. 
Then  back  for  a  lunch  and  rest  during 
the  greatest  heat  of  the  day.  Abdulla 
asked  if  I  would  like  to  see  Franklin 
again.  I  said  I  would  indeed  and  he  said 
this  would  be  arranged  sometime  Satur- 
day afternoon.  He  explained  that  the 
Foreign  Minister  had  called  to  say  cir- 
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cumstances  required  that  he  postpone 
untU  Saturday  night  the  dinner  he  had 
scheduled  for  me  that  night.  That  meant 
Saturday  would  Indeed  be  a  busy  day— 
a  visit  to  Pranklln,  interview  with  the 
President,  then  a  dinner  hosted  by  the 
Foreign  Minister. 

As  events  occurred.  I  tried  to  read  each 
in  terms  of  Franklin's  release.  I  could 
find  no  clear  hint  of  what  was  ahead. 
Was  the  dinner  date  shifted  to  give  me 
a  nice  sendoff  even  though  empty- 
handed? 

Abdulla  surprised  my  by  asking  if  I 
would  like  to  invite  guests  for  dinner 
Friday  night.  I  asked  that  the  British 
Minister,  William  Buckley,  who  had  been 
especially  kind  to  Pranklln,  and  his  wife 
be  invited.  I  had  wanted  to  thank  him  for 
his  kindness  and  also  to  ask  for  sugges- 
tions on  how  I  should  approach  the  For- 
eign Minister  and  the  President.  This 
would  be  a  fine  opportunity.  They  read- 
ily accepted. 

Before  their  arrival,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  a  tennis  game  with  three  officers  In 
the  foreign  ministry.  Although  I  was  on 
the  losing  end.  it  was  great  fun.  Once 
when  a  tennis  ball  bounded  over  the  wall 
into  the  street,  an  empty  quart-size  oil 
container  came  bounding  back.  I  took 
this  as  a  rebuke  to  the  tennis  ball  Instead 
of  an  anti-American  expression. 

Then  a  tour  of  the  great  ancient  water 
tanks  and  adjoining  museum.  My  guide 
was  a  young  man  who  wishes  to  study 
chemical  engineering.  The  water  coUec- 
tion  system,  built  perhaps  a  thousand 
years  ago,  could  easily  become  a  major 
tourist  attraction.  We  drove  to  a  couple 
of  beach  clubs  near  Aden,  and  I  decided 
that  during  the  winter  months  when 
weather  is  uniformly  spring-like  Aden 
could  become  a  tourist  area  much  like 
Miami  Beach. 

The  dinner  proved  to  be  a  treat  for  the 
Buckleys,  as  well  as  myself.  It  was  their 
first  visit  to  a  government  guest  house. 

After  dinner  that  evening,  Abdulla  left 
us  alone  on  the  terrace  where  we  talked 
frankly  and  freely  about  Pranklln.  his 
prospects  for  release,  what  further  could 
be  done  in  his  behalf,  the  problems  of 
the  Aden  Oovemment,  and  ways  to  im- 
prove Aden's  relations  with  the  United 
States.  Buckley  believed  that  my  chances 
of  actually  taking  Pranklln  with  me  were 
slim  Indeed.  But  he  did  believe  my  visit 
would  cause  the  government  to  reduce 
the  sentence  substantially. 

He  had  taken  a  personal  interest  In 
Pranklln  and  was  impressed  with  his 
deep  religious  faith.  He  said  he  knew  It 
had  helped  to  sustain  him.  He  felt  this 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  his  family  and  boy- 
hood community.  He  asked.  "His  home  Is 
In  what  is  often  caUed  the  Bible  belt, 
isn't  it?"  It  is  indeed. 

He  said  he  hoped  that  during  the  re- 
mainder of  Franklin's  confinement  the 
government  would  permit  him  occasion- 
ally to  take  the  prisoner  out  for  a  drive 
or  a  visit  to  his  home.  The  Buckleys  de- 
parted about  11  pjn.  As  they  drove  down 
the  winding  road  to  the  city,  i  was  more 
ojnvinced  than  ever  that  I  would  return 
home  alone,  but  Impressed  also  with  the 
humanity  of  the  men  in  the  British  for- 
eign service. 
Saturday  I  was  up  early  and  received 
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word  from  Adbulla  that  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister would  come  to  the  guest  house  for 
the  Interview.  That  was  the  Minister's 
preference,  he  said.  The  news  was  a  dis- 
appointment. I  had  hoped  to  see  some  of 
the  government  spaces.  Including  a 
chance  to  meet  Abdulla's  bride  of  5 
months,  who  was  first  secretary  to  the 
Foreign  Bfinlster.  j-  w  «*ic 

o„^\i°^t°  *™'  ^^Usn  Minister  Motie 

f,f ^ilf?f  *"!''***•  ™*  *^e  they  were 
m   matching   tunics   and    trousers— no 
business  suits  and  ties.  Motie  explained: 
Tlils  is  what  we  wear  when  it's  hot. 
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I  had  written  an  ouUlne  of  points  I 
Sf\t?  ^  ™^e  and  started  by  present- 

£tte«%^''°S  '^"'*'  *°**  '^^P^^  °'  ^^ 
itiH  ^  from  Kissinger  and  Atherton.  I 

the  nn^i  q/';  ^  ™^'  ^^y  *=1«"^  that 
the  Umted  States  wants  to  establish 
diplomatic  relations  with  Aden.  Kissing^ 

tT^  """^P^  0'  the  UJ3.  GoveraS 
however.  He  and  the  President  can  do  In 

Sp!?^J?°"''y  °^  ^  '""'^h  ^  toe  Con; 
S^inV^f'?^'^-/''^^''  ^°"^d  do  a  bet- 
ter job  of  informing  the  Congress  and 
toe  American  people  about  its  problem^ 
and  complaints,  I  told  the  Foreign  ife- 

l^'">vS"*"  ^"^  ^Jth  aI-KlSrn£e 
day  before.  I  was  totally  unaware  of  mSt 

.rn!Lf*\**£^P^*"^tlc  relations  would  be  a 
D^*^  and  hopefully  open  ways  Uie 
United  States  through  both  public  and 
S  <S  histitutions.  can  help  Len  nS- 
Sono^.''"'     "^    *°^   strengthen    Its 

rnf.i^,  '^i'^  'hat  release  of  Pranklln 
could  help.  Because  of  Franklin's  expert- 
ence.  the  U.8.  State  DepartmentSL 
^1^  tourists  against  "viH^^Men. 

iSJc^iw  l2f™P^^°°  '^ouid  help  change 
tols  and  bring  tourist  doUars 

A^^^lTu  Hf  '^  ^^^'^  I  had  come  to 
^««'«^'  ^!  ^°P«^  that  Franklin's  re- 
^  was  not  the  primary  reason  for  Sy 
visit  That  comment  was  sobering  but! 
reaffirmed  that  Franklin  wasmySiSary 
reason  for  coming.  I  added  toatS 
there.  I  wanted  to  learn  as  much  as^ 
fcoul'S  V^'^V^  ""«h  goodwills 
SteS  ^^'"''°  ^  'he  United 

relSoSJ^  h/*  l^rf.^  *^"t  diplomaUc 
relations.  He  said  it  was  necessarv  to 
view  the  question  in  context  ofSf^oK 
t^^L^  f  J"  r^°  '°^  sever^c^  wil 
wttwS ?***'''  °'i  ^^  ^^"t  airport. 
S  nL  if-  ^^^^^  he  said,  the  attack 
coiUd  not  have  occurred.  Nor  could  the 

^^  *'S5,"P*"°"  °'  Arab  lands  and  de! 
Se  sid'SS  "^^  ^'^  to  their  lancS^ 
Swf  ?rIteS'"?i^  "^  "°t  against  the 
cSic^ares\^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

srh^«"otj^".^^-«^«-^e5ss 

MoUe   repeatisd   al-Khamlri's   charire 

TS^  ri?  S-^-  "^"'^^  attlcS^hfd 
to^e  jSiTS?^"'  attempted  change 

Regarding  border  Iflghttog,  he^d  he 
believed  camps  were  organized  ^thl 
support  of  the  United  States: 

We  have  Informatton  and  proof  that  the 
Amwican  Bmbaaay  in  San'a  supports  the 
subversive  acts  against  Democratic  Yemen. 


You   have  seen  the  military  equipment  to 
the  museum.  Still,  we're  not  aKalnst!i.». 
matic  relations  with  the  U.S.  wTfavorSSt 
matlc  relations  with  all  governmenu  Xt 
respect  our  sovereignty.  ^^ 

He  said  Saudi  Arabia  gives  support  and 
encouragement  to  aU  ex-sultans^^ 
sheiks:  ^^  ^ 

Why  would  Saudi  want  U.S.  equipment  m 
cept  to  use  against  the  Republic? 

WhUe  the  p«st  is  not  good,  he  said  th. 
present  loolu.  better.  We  are  lookni!ah«i 
We  have  diplomatic  tlee  with  BrliSW  ^ 
hope   the   VS.  changes  its  attitude.^ 

He  said  economic,  trade,  and  cultural 
relations  would  help  toward  establlstotf 
diplomatic  relations  hi  the  future- 

This  approach  Is  not  new.  Much  the  nm. 
has  occurred  or  Is  occurring  between  the  Ua 
and  Algeria.  Syria,  and  Egypt. 

He  said  some  say  Aden  is  closer  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China : 

"-That  is  true.  They  have  given  us  assistance 
Instead  of  supporting  subversive  acts  ant^ 
our  government.  ■•»"»« 

Before  any  kind  of  diplomaUc  repre- 
sentation  can  be  established,  he  cau- 
tioned, the  United  States  must  first  cease 
support  of  any  antlrevoluUonary  move- 
ment: 

TT  2^  ^P^*  *"  '^^y  mobilized  against  «uch 
U.S.  policies,  and  it  Is  not  easy  or  poasible 
to  change  their  attitudes  quickly   A^«in- 

^^Ji^  '^J''"  '^^^'^  "»•  ^S-  stops  glfing 
aiiy  kind  of  assistance  for  subversloM  and 
starts  promoting  economic  relations. 

I  repeated  my  understanding  that  no 
U.S.  concessional  sales  or  grants  can  oc- 
wir  in  advance  of  diplomatic  relaUons 
He  again  mentioned  Algeria,  and  I  said  I 
would  gladly  cable  Washington  to  try  to 
clarify  whether  Algeria  is  now  getting 
economic  assistance  in  any  form.  He 
said: 

Cables  are  all  right,  but  It  will  be  mon 
effective  for  you  to  go  back  and  taU. 

I  told  him  the  United  States  naturally 
needs  oU  from  Saudi  Arabia  and  is  in  no 
position  to  control  what  the  Saudis  do 
with  arms  the  United  States  has  sold. 

He  said  the  question  of  changed  diplo- 
matic relations  would  need  to  be  cleared 
through  the  pe<^le's  supreme  council, 
the  party  central  committee,  and  the 
poUtlcal  bureau  of  the  central  committee. 
These  elements  would  consider  steps  the 
United  States  has  taken  to  Justlftr  a 
change: 

The  change  would  have  to  be  apparant  In 
the  actions  and  messages  of  American  offl- 
clals.  It  would  take  a  period  of  a  few  months 
for  the  change  to  be  apparent,  but  Adm 
would  know  when  It  happened.  We  know 
what  San'a  is  doing.  We  know  what  U  being 
said  In  San'a.  We  know  what  elements  in 
Saudi  Arabia  are  doing.  We  would  feel  a 
change  in  policy  over  a  period  of  time,  ones 
VS.  support  of  subversion  stops. 

He  said  this  Is  the  first  change  that 
must  occur  as  a  pre-condition  to  Im- 
proved relations — an  end  to  support  of 
subversion  over  a  period  of  time: 

Second  Is  the  need  for  something  posltlM 
between  friends,  not  so  much  as  between 
governments.  Some  help  In  our  problems  is 
health,  education,  agriculture,  agricultural 
equipment,  some  wheat.  Our  people  would 
feel  aid  In  this  form  tangible,  physical  proof 
of  friendship.  They  could  se^^methlog  be- 
fore their  eyes  of  a  friendly 
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ot  seeing  only  ttie  eztdblts  of  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary equipment  as  you  have  seen  In  the 
mtiseum. 

Ifsybe  elements  In  Aden  would  object  to 
a  change  In  relations.  We  must  put  some- 
thing before  them  they  can  see.  Then  we  can 
gtart  convincing  them.  In  our  view,  this 
would,  in  time,  lead  to  diplomatic  relations. 

He  said  Syria  and  Egypt  had  felt  a 
a  change  in  American  policy  before  diplo- 
matic relations  were  resumed.  Now  the 
United  States  and  Aden  have  nothing, 
neither  diplomatic,  cultural  nor  economic 
relations. 

If  a  speedup  in  improved  relations  Is 
to  occur,  he  felt  there  must  be  some- 
thing visible,  concrete. 

He  asked  for  my  comments  on  what 
he  had  said,  together  with  any  sugges- 
tions I  wished  to  make. 

Although  I  had  neither  Instruction  no?; 
authority  from  our  Government.  I  point- 
ed out  that  both  Egypt  and  Syria  had 
found  it  possible  to  establish  official  com- 
munication well  in  advance  of  formal 
diplomatic  relations.  Over  the  years  I  had 
met  socially  and  for  policy  discussions 
with  the  Egyptian  representative  long 
before  full  relations  were  reestablished. 
Before  stopping  in  Syria  on  the  way  to 
Aden,  I  had  met  with  the  Syrian  rep- 
resentative In  Washington. 

Why  not  establish  similar  missions  be- 
tween Aden  and  Washington?  The  United 
States  could  function  through  an  inter- 
ests section  of  Ein  established  embassy, 
such  as  the  British.  Aden  could  func- 
tion as  an  Interests  section  of  another 
Arab  Embassy.  Another  possible  form 
would  be  a  consular  office  in  each  capital, 
a  form  which  is  not  considered  to  be 
diplomatic  relations  in  the  formal  sense, 
but  would  make  possible  regular  com- 
munication. Another  possibility  would  be 
the  exchange  of  trade  missions. 

He  said  he  would  study  my  proposal, 
and  the  study  might  take  a  period  of 
time.  Meanwhile,  it  would  be  desirable 
to  have  some  form  of  aid. 

I  told  him  that  on  my  return  I  would 
explore  what  forms  of  aid  are  possible  In 
the  absence  of  diplomatic  relations.  I 
knew,  for  example,  that  throughout  the 
period  when  the  United  States  had  no 
diplomatic  relations  with  Egypt,  our 
Navy  nevertheless  kept  operating  a  medi- 
cal research  center  in  Cairo.  He  nodded 
his  awareness  of  this.  I  said  private  foun- 
dations like  Ford  and  Rockefeller,  uni- 
versity scholarships  and  endowments  are 
often  a  source  of  assistance.  As  a  small 
token  of  this.  I  cited  the  three  scholar- 
ships I  brought  with  me. 
He  responded: 

First  well  have  to  feel  a  change  on  subver- 
Bon,  then  we  wlU  need  a  second  step — some 
•W,  perhaps  for  health.  In  the  form  of  wheat. 
»grtCTilt\u»l  equipment. 

I  said  I  would  get  facts  and  explore 
Powibllltles.  Did  he  wish  me  to  communi- 
cate through  Ambassador  Ashtal  In  New 
York?  Yes.  "but  If  on  some  things  you 
tnl^  It  better  to  write  directly,  then  do 
•ojwt  keep  Ashtal  informed." 

He  concluded  by  saying: 

h.2?J^  P*"'  "*•  '»«*  "»»t  yo^  bave  been 
mvited  here,  that  you  are  received  as  our 
r««et  shows  goodwlU.  When  you  can  return 
J*^  you  will  be  most  welcome.  And  I  hope 
«x«  time  your  family  can  come  too.  I  hope 
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you  will  excuse  any  deficiencies.  Any  faults 
In  our  hospitality  will  have  to  be  excused. 

He  said  he  had  recently  spent  part  of 
a  day  In  Washington,  and  before  that 
had  visited  a  Yemen  settlement  in  a  Chi- 
cago suburb  and  another  settlement  in 
San  Francisco.  I  rebuked  him  for  not 
calling  me  when  he  was  in  Washington, 
and  he  promised  next  time  to  call. 

We  returned  briefly  to  the  form  of  new 
relations.  I  suggested  trade  misslwis  be 
established  in  each  capital,  and  these 
offices  could  facilitate  cultural  exchange. 
I  noted  that  ping  pong  had  helped  to 
open  relations  with  China.  Perhaps  foot- 
ball, known  in  the  United  States  as  soc- 
cer, could  help.  I  told  him  that  Quincy 
College  in  my  district  recently  had  the 
national  championship  soccer  team.  Per- 
haps that  team  could  visit  Aden,  and  vice 
versa. 

He  said: 

We  have  no  objections  to  Informal  prac- 
tical arrangements,  and  added.  It  would  be 
satisfactory  for  representatives  of  the  U.S. 
government  to  meet  with  Ashtal  In  New  York, 
and  agreeable  also  for  Ashtal  to  meet  In 
Washington  with  VS.  ofScials  on  an  Informal 
basts. 

It  was  then  well  past  lunchtlme  and 
the  Foreign  Minister  left,  stating  that  he 
would  be  present  when  I  saw  the  Presi- 
dent that  evening. 

I  said  I  hoped  the  decision  of  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  to  release  Pranklln  to  me, 
and  Motie  rejoined : 

I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  come  tlux>ugh 
for  us  in  Washington. 

I  had  done  no  shopping,  but  had  previ- 
ously told  Abdulla  of  things  I  wanted  to 
find:  a  gambla.  a  traditional  Yemen 
cased  dagger:  a  sample  of  luban  wood 
from  which  frankincense  Is  made;  a  sam- 
ple of  distinctive  Yemen  coffee  called  yaf- 
fa;  a  sample  of  local  textiles;  a  small 
Yemen  flag;  cigarettes  for  my  wife;  and 
photographs  of  local  scenes.  Abdulla 
made  careful  note  of  these  and  mld- 
aftemoon  Saturday  was  the  time  for 
shopping.  The  heat  was  Intense,  and 
frankly  my  mind  was  not  on  shopping. 
The  shops  wc  visited  had  little  to  offer, 
and  I  returned  to  the  guest  house  empty 
handed. 

With  the  final  visit  with  Franklin,  the 
Interview  with  the  President  and  the  din- 
ner still  ahead — souvenirs  seemed  unim- 
portant. 

To  my  amazement.  I  was  greeted  In  the 
guest  house  by  all  the  Items  I  had  re- 
quested— all  gift-wrapped  and  from  the 
President  Also  Included  was  a  large 
water  pipe.  The  gambia  was  handsome 
in  a  beautiful  presentation  case,  the 
sheath  Intricate  silver  and  the  handle 
studded  with  gold.  In  the  case  was  a 
printed  card  presenting  it  "with  the  com- 
pliments of  the  President." 

Were  these  gifts  to  take  the  place  of 
Pranklln.  or  were  they  a  harbinger  of 
success?  I  dared  not  believe  the  latter. 
In  fact.  I  was  by  then  absolutely  sure  I 
would  leave  the  next  morning  alone. 
After  all,  only  a  few  hours  remained 
before  takeoff  tUne. 

But  the  message  of  the  gifts  was 
plain— goodwill  from  Aden  to  Washing- 
ton. 

The  second  visit  to  Franklin  was  more 
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relaxed  than  the  first.  He  accepted  the 
paper  and  pens  I  brought  with  the  com- 
ment. "I  hope  I  won't  need  them  except 
tonight."  I  told  him  I  was  confident  he 
would  not  leave  with  me.  but  judging  by 
the  royal  treatment  I  was  receiving,  I  was 
convinced  he  would  be  released  soon  after 
I  left. 

I  put  on  what  I  will  always  call  my 
President  All  suit,  a  dark  blue.  I  wanted 
to  look  serious,  dignified,  if  that  was  pos- 
sible. The  appointment  was  for  7  p.m. 
Judging  by  the  few  experiences  I  had  had 
meeting  with  heads  of  state,  punctuality  ^ 
was  vital.  So,  I  paced  the  terrace,  try- 
ing to  keep  from  wilting  my  last  white 
shirt,  going  over  in  my  mind  the  outline 
of  points  I  wanted  to  make. 

Finally  at  7:15  pjn.  the  phone  rang, 
and  Abdulla  and  I  ran  to  the  car.  Swiftly 
he  drove  down  the  hairpin  turns  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  and  into  the  heavily 
guarded  compound  where  the  President 
lived  and  had  his  offices,  past  two  bar- 
riers which  had  to  be  lifted,  down  a  long 
winding  road  and  then  to  the  spacious 
entrance.  I  was  ushered  into  a  long  beau- 
tiful reception  hall,  covered  with  blue 
fiowered  carpet,  gold  drapes  down  three 
sides,  and  part  of  the  fourth  side — open 
air.  Two  long  rows  of  ceiling  fans  whirred 
overhead.  In  the  center  of  this  vast  hall 
was  a  group  of  gold  upholstered  sofas  and 
chairs. 

By  the  time  I  reached  the  furniture. 
President  All.  the  Foreign  Minister  and 
the  interpreter.  Medhe,  were  walking 
through  the  same  door  I  had  entered.  I 
needed  no^ntroduction.  I  had  seen  his 
picture  maijy  places  around  Aden,  but 
frankly  the?^  did  not  do  him  Justice.  He  is 
a  tall  well-Zbullt  man  of  forty,  black  hair 
with  a  touth  of  gray,  dark  skin.  He  has 
a  dIgnifledXbearing.  and  is  soft-spoken. 
Except  for  a  iHlef  whispered  consultation 
with  Motie  on  one  occasion,  he  and  I 
did  all  the  talking.  I  asked  if  he  minded 
if  I  took  notes.  He  did  not.  I  opened  my 
note  pad  with  my  list  of  points  to  be 
made  on  one  side,  and  blank  paper  on  the 
other.  A  male  stenographer  took  short- 
hand notes  in  Arabic  between  us.  MecQie 
translated  all  comments.  The  President 
spoke  only  in  Arabic. 

I  thanked  him  for  his  hospitality,  for 
the  gifts  I  had  received,  and  then  launch- 
ed into  the  first  part  of  my  presentation. 
First,  the  Lincoln  book  and  bust,  then 
the  scholarships,  then  the  originals  of 
the  letters  from  Kissinger  and  Atherton. 
I  said  the  letters  presented  informally 
the  desire  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
establish diplomatic  relations.  I  explain- 
ed the  importance  of  communications  so 
the  Congress  can  understand  Aden's 
policies  and  problems.  I  said  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  are  limited  in  foreign 
policy  to  whatever  the  Congress  will  sup- 
port. 

The  President  then  spoke  at  length. 
He  said  Aden  Is  the  "shining  example"  of 
the  Republic: 

other  areas  are  qiilte  different.  The  people 
are  much  poorer.  I  am  therefore  surprised, 
considering  all  the  problems.  Including 
poverty,  that  beset  my  country,  that  other 
problems  are  created  for  my  country  from 
outside.  Possibly  some  of  our  acts  and  steps 
have  made  neighbors  hostile. 
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AU  policies  In  my  government  are  aimed  at 
dealing  with  the  extreme  poverty  we  And 
among  our  people.  There  Is  no  high  income. 
What  we  have  done  Is  to  redistribute  part 
of  the  Income  of  those  who  are  better  off 
to  those  who  are  so  poor,  to  the  poverty 
stricken. 

I  Interjected  tiiat  such  a  redistribution 

Is  not  unlmown  In  the  United  States.  Re- 
distribution of  some  income  to  poverty- 
stricken  people  is  accomplished  through 
the  graduated  income  tax. 

He  said  it  was  nice  to  hear  that  this 
waa  not  new.  StiU,  he  said,  Aden's  re- 
sources and.  therefore,  its  accomplish- 
ments were  not  up  to  other  Arab  coim- 
trles. 

He  said: 

I  can  find  no  Justification  for  direct  inter- 
ference In  Internal  affairs  of  my  coimtry  from 
the  outside.  I  have  no  objection  to  diplo- 
matic relations  with  those  who  respect  our 
sovereignty  and  Integrity.  But  In  Yemen 
the  people  are  sensitive  about  Interference. 
Any  attempt,  any  Interference  results  In  a 
very  natural  reaction.  As  Is  known  to  all.  In 
past  years,  Yemen  suffered  under  two  re- 
gimes, both  equally  bad.  Under  the  new  re- 
gime, the  people  have  recently  begun  to  feel 
freedom,  and  they  are  sensitive  to  any  at- 
tempts to  limit  freedom. 

Even  If  the  people  would  seem  to  succiimb 
to  such  limitation.  It  would  be  only  tem- 
porary. 

He  added: 

Despite  what  I  have  said,  I  am  quick  to  re- 
spond with  steps  which  are  equitable,  so 
long  as  the  steps  are  taken  between  equals 
dealing  as  equals.  As  soon  as  the  people  pee 
dealings  built  on  mutual  respect,  there  will 
certainly  be  a  new  feeling. 

Now.  the  belief  Is  held  by  the  people  of  my 
country  that  all  suffering,  all  damage  caused 
by  subversives  is  the  work  of  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment. There  Is  much  hostUlty  to  the  UJS. 
government.  They  believe  all  subversive  acts 
are  due  to  U.S.  support  of  the  subversion.  All 
military  equipment  we  capture  Is  VS.  equip- 
ment, and  this  makes  the  people  feel  the  U.S. 
Is  behind  the  attack. 

We  have  tried  to  look  for  a  Justification  for 
the  policy  of  subversion  we  believe  the  U.S. 
carries  forward.  Was  the  military  equipment 
sold  without  the  prior  Intention  that  it  be 
used  against  Yemen?  The  VS.  could  have 
advised  Saudi  Arabia  that  the  equipment  was 
not  to  be  used  against  Yemen.  But  It  did  not. 

I  know  that  your  visit  does  not  mean  that 
the  acts  of  subversion  will  stop  immediately. 
Subversion  undoubtedly  will  continue.  We 
know' they  will  continue  for  some  time.  I 
know  of  a  recent  meeting  that  occurred  In 
Saudi  Arabia  on  this  subject,  and  from  news 
of  this  meeting  we  look  for  hostUitles  to  con- 
tinue for  some  time. 

Even  last  month  I  visited  a  mUltary  post 
in  the  Fourth  Oouvemate.  shortiv  after  hos- 
tilities Inside  the  border.  After  the  attacks, 
our  soldiers  gave  me  presents — VS.  military 
equipment  which  had  been  captured  there 
leas  tiian  a  month  ago.  It  Is  stacked  outside 
this  building  if  you  wish  to  see  it. 

I  do  not  believe  the  individual  citizens  of 
America  would  wish  to  support  aggression 
against  us.  Instead  of  hurting  us,  considering 
OTir  poverty,  they  would  surely  wish  to  give 
us  assistance. 

I  interjected  that  this  Information  was 
not  known  In  the  United  States.  In  fact, 
I  doubted  that  many  people  in  our  Oov- 
emment  knew  the  facts.  I  said  this  im- 
derscored  the  Importance  of  diplomatic 
relations,  better  communication*  so  that 
this  sort  of  Injury  would  be  stopped.  He 
nodded  agreement. 

He  said: 
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Ours  la  a  small  country.  I  am  putting  a 
question  to  you  as  a  friend  to  Arabs,  We 
have  less  than  two  million  people.  This  Is  a 
poor  country.  Is  It  your  view  that  the  UJS. 
wishes  to  interfere  in  minute  internal  affairs 
of  other  countries  like  ours? 

I  said  that  my  view  was  that  support 
of  subversion  was  wrong,  and  that  I 
would  do  my  best  on  my  return  to  get 
facts  about  U.S.  support  clarified  and  any 
subversive  support  stopped.  I  said  I  would 
alao  explore  all  possibilities  for  aid  with 
and  without  diplomatic  relations.  1  said 
I  would  encourage  the  U.S.  Government 
to  make  a  specific  proposal  to  establish  a 
trade  mission,  U.S.  interest  section,  or 
consular  ofQce. 

He  responded  that  he  favored  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
Yemen,  but  they  must  relate  to  griev- 
ances now  perceived  by  his  people.  Aden 
does  not  wish  to  be  isolated  from  the 
United  States,  and  he  believed  that  a 
role  could  be  played  by  Ambassador  Ash- 
tal  In  reaching  common  solutions. 

He  said — quite  plainly  winding  up  the 
interview— that  he  thanked  me  for  the 
gifts.  He  said  he  was  sure  the  students 
who  use  the  scholarships  will  contribute 
to  better  relations. 

At  this  point,  I  was  ready  to  launch 
into  an  appeal  for  Franklin's  release, 
feeling  this  would  be  my  last  chance. 

It  was  not  needed.  He  said  simply: 

Regarding  the  prisoner.  As  soon  as  I  heard 
of  your  Interest  In  him.  I  saw  to  it  that  he 
received  preferential  treatment.  I  have  care- 
fuUy  considered  your  request  and  your  de- 
sire that  he  be  released,  and  I  have  decided 
to  grant  your  request.  When  you  want  him, 
you  may  have  him. 

As  I  listened  to  the  translation  of  these 
words,  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  ears. 
I  blurted  out: 

Do  you  mean  that  he  can  return  to  the 
United  States  with  me  when  I  leave  tomor- 
row morning? 

Through  the  Arabic  came  back  the 
answer: 
If  that  is  your  wish. 

He  said  something  more,  but  I  can- 
not recall  the  exact  words.  I  was  not  at 
this  point  focusing  very  well.  It  was 
some  sort  of  a  greeting  to  people  In  Con- 
gress who  "understand  our  needs."  He 
encouraged  the  exchange  of  official  visi- 
tors. 

I  had  one  final  request.  I  said : 
Mr.  President,  I  am  overwhelmed  with  joy 
at  your  generosity.  This  Is  a  great  act  of 
compassion  which  I  know  will  be  appreciat- 
ed by  many  people  in  the  United  States.  I 
have  observed  the  request  of  Ambassador 
Ashtal  not  to  publicize  this  trip  In  any  way. 
But  I  feel  It  would  contribute  to  better  re- 
lations and  the  elimination  of  the  policies  to 
which  you  rightly  object  if  I  could  discuss 
fuUy  the  experiences  I  have  had  here.  I  will 
not  do  so  imless  you  give  me  your  permis- 
sion. May  I  describe  fully  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  American  people  the  experiences 
I  have  had  here? 

He  answered: 

You  may,  as  you  wish. 

At  Quest  House  No.  1 — formerly  the 
British  governors  residence — where  the 
Foreign  Minister  hosted  the  final  din- 
ner. It  was  several  minutes  before  I  could 
express  myself  and  tell  the  guests,  in- 
cluding Buckley,  what  happened.  Eniring 


the  meal,  I  received  a  message  that 
Franklin  by  then  had  been  transfeniM 
to  my  quarters  and  had  received  th» 
news.  ^" 

I  excused  myself  early  in  order  to  Join 
Franklin,  but  not  before  the  Poreim 
Minister  presented  me  with  a  unique 
gift— a  Yemen  lobster  beautifully  mount- 
ed for  display  on  a  wall.  The  other  guests 
followed  me  to  see  Franklin.  Buckley 
who  had  been  his  Unk  with  the  outside 
world,  was  there  to  share  the  rejoicing 
The  others.  Abdulla,  al-Khamirl,  Medhe 
had  never  met  him.  As  they  took  turns 
introducing  themselves,  shaking  hands 
and  wishing  him  well,  this  struck  me  as 
an  exceptional  gesture  of  goodwill  to  a 
man  their  government  an  hour  earlier 
had  held  in  prison  for  espionage. 

My  friend,  al-Khamiri.  touched  me 
deeply  by  bringing  me  that  night  a  lovely 
oil  painting  of  a  desert  scene  near  Aden, 
product  of  a  famous  local  artist  of  yean 
ago.  I  carried  it  and  the  lobster  carefully 
by  hand  every  inch  of  the  way  back  to 
Washington.  The  Presidential  gifts  fit  In 
the  suitcase.  And  to  cap  the  hospitality 
al-Khamiri.  AbduUa,  and  Medhe  were  at 
the  airport  at  5  a.m.  to  see  us  off  So  was 
Buckley. 

Luckily  the  6  a.m.  morning  flight  had 
an  emoty  seat  for  Franklin.  Or  was  it 
luck?  Had  my  hosts,  who  seemed  to  de- 
light in  suspense,  planned  ahead  with  a 
reservation? 

Either  way,  it  was  a  storybook  ending 
to  a  week  as  exciting  as  I  expect  ever  to 
experience. 

Franklin  was  free.  Nothing  had  been 
required  in  return.  My  appearance  In 
Aden  proved  to  be  the  only  condition  that 
had  to  be  met  to  secure  his  release. 

Why?  I  am  convinced  the  main  reason 
was  the  decision  by  the  government  to 
probe  ever  so  cautiously  for  better  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States.        • 

Ed  Franklin  and  I  provided  the  oppor- 
timity  for  the  probe. 


May  23,  1971,  ^^y  ^S,  197J, 


THE  CLAMOR  FOR  RESIGNATION 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

or  n.i.iNoi8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23.  1974 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
we  are  all  a  very  important  part  of  the 
impeachment  process  and  since  this  issue 
becomes  more  and  more  pertinent  every 
day,  I  wish  to  Insert  the  following  arti- 
cles for  the  benefit  and  interest  of  my 
colleagues: 

THK  Ci^MOS  rOB   RrSICNATION 

The  clamor  for  President  Nixon's  resig- 
nation Is  growing,  notably  among  conserva- 
tive Republicans  shocked  with  the  tape  tran- 
script revelations  and  convinced  that  he  can- 
not govern  successfxilly  through  the  remain- 
ing years  of  his  term. 

We  don't  doubt  that  the  nation  would 
heave  a  massive  sigh  of  relief  if  Mr.  Nixon 
complied  with  the  suggestions  and  certain 
obvious  gains  would  surely  result.  For  one 
thing,  it  would  be  poeslble  for  his  suocewor. 
Vice  President  Ford,  to  devote  adequate  at- 
tention to  vital  affairs  that  have  had  short 
slirift  while  the  White  House  has  been  im- 
mersed in  WaUrgate.  And  needless  to  hv; 
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a  lot  of  BepubUcao  candidates  would  face 
Hovember  election  day  with  a  lot  more  con- 
fidence: 

But  the  President  is  entirely  credible  (for 
once,  at  least)  when  he  vows  that  under  no 
circumstances  will  he  take  the  option  of 
resigning. 

As  he  weU  knows,  as  a  private  citizen  he 
would  promptly  lose  the  immunities  he  en- 
joyed as  President,  and  would  become  liable 
for  arrest  and  trial  on  whatever  criminal 
charegs  might  arise  out  of  the  Watergate 
and  other  Investigations. 

Ck>ncelvably  he  might  try  for  a  deal  to  win 
Immunity  from  prosecution  in  exchange  for 
Ills  resignation.  But  tliat  would  require  the 
courts  to  finesse  their  lawful  duty  in  a  man- 
ner that  might  violate  the  Constitution. 

SUU  another  possibility  that  has  been  men- 
tioned is  that  the  President  wovild  somehow 
utilize  provisions  of  the  26th  Amendment  to 
declare  himself  out  of  commission  until  the 
Impeachment  Issue  Is  resolved,  retaining  tils 
title  but  permitting  the  vice  president  to 
take  over  the  reins  of  government  as  act- 
ing President.  But  this,  too.  Is  liardly  in  the 
oharacter  of  Mr.  Nixon. 

The  stralghest,  clearest  road  remains  the 
Impeachment  process,  which  Is  now  under 
way.  While  it  is  a  dim-lit  course  In  terms  of 
precedent,  its  authorization  and  procedures 
are  spelled  out  In  the  Constitution,  and  it 
affords  the  most  effective  way  of  reaching 
a  legal  determination  of  the  President's  fit- 
ness to  go  on  serving. 

The  House  of  Representatives.  wlUch  holds 
the  Impeachment  power.  Is  the  body  in  most 
l.tlmate  touch  with  the  electorate  and  its 
views.  The  Senate,  which  would  try  the  Pres- 
ident if  the  House  impeaches,  consists  in 
the  main  of  men  of  intelligence  and  moral 
responsibility.  If  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 
voted  the  President  guUty,  It  would  be  pos- 
(Ible  to  bring  criminal  charges  against  him, 
but  such  vlndlctiveness  seems  unlikely.  If 
the  Senate  failed  to  convict,  the  law  would 
uphold  the  President's  right  to  serve  out  his 
term.  If  the  Impeachment  process  runs  its 
course,  the  ordeal  will  be  cruel  on  the  na- 
tion and  on  the  President.  But  Justice  is 
seldom  less  than  a  stern  master  to  serve,  and 
this  nation  has  many  times  met  agonizing 
tests  of  spirit,  and  survived  them. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  10,  1974  J 

The  Perils  of  Presidenti.^l  Resignation 
(By  William  S.  White) 

Those  who  are  joining  In  the  rising  clamor 
that  the  President  should  simply  resign 
forthwith,  thereby  saving  everybody  a  lot  of 
pain  and  trouble,  are  proposing  the  worst 
possible  resolution  to  one  of  the  gravest 
Issues  In  our  history. 

"Let's  get  It  over  with"  has  an  appealing 
ring:  the  only  trouble  Is  that  it  Is  danger- 
ously simplistic.  In  the  first  place,  everybody 
knows  that  in  the  current  circumstances 
"resignation"  is  an  euphemism  for  morally 
flrtng  the  President.  In  the  second  place, 
ugly  as  Indeed  are  the  White  House  tran- 
•CTlpte  dealing  with  Watergate,  there  is  at 
Wis  point  a  respectable  doubt  as  to  whether 
Mr.  Nixon  has  committed  Impeachable  of- 
fenses as  distinguished  from  acta  that  were 
"wcklngly  bad  in  themselves. 

But  there  Is  a  third  point  that  dwarfs  aU 
others,  and  it  is  this,  offered  in  ABC  form: 
The  United  States  has  soirtethlng  called  a 
CoMtltutlon.  This  Constitution  stipulates 
that  In  one  place  and  one  alone  a  President 
.  ")•  United  States  be  rightly  tried  for  such 
•*  nigh  crimes  and  misdemeanors  and  there 
Cleared  or  convicted. 

This  place,  of  course,  is  the  Congreaa  of 
the  United  States.  The  somber  search  for 
truth  and  Justice  must  begin  in  the  House, 
which  must  first  determine  whether  to  Im- 
P«»ch  (Indict)  the  President.  The  somber 
»«*roh  for  truth  and  Justtoe  must  then,  in 
toe  event  of  an  impeachment,  go  to  the  Sen- 
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ate,  whose  members  would  try  the  President 
as  jiirors  presided  over  by  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States,  Warren  Burger. 

This  is  the  high  and  the  true  way  to  try 
this  case.  "Resignation"  would  avoid  or  evade 
the  true  way.  If  the  President  has  not  in  fact 
committed  an  impeachable  offense— and  It 
must  be  remembered  that  we  do  not  yet  know 
the  answer  to  that  cruclJd  question — "resig- 
nation" would  become  the  moet  massive  in- 
justice we  ever  knew. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  President  has 
In  fact  committed  an  impeachable  offense, 
"resignation"  would  defraud  justice  and 
cheat  the  right  and  proper  demands  of  his- 
tory that  this  affair  be  explored  with  due 
process,  and  due  process  alone,  to  its  very 
end . 

The  politicians  can  do  what  they  like;  the 
"media"  can  do  what  they  like.  For  my  part, 
I  am  not  about  to  put  my  private  judgments, 
hunches  or  feelings  above  the  magnificent 
constitutional  processes  of  this  nation.  Nor 
am  I  about  to  remain  silent  while  others 
demand  the  easy  way  out.  It  seems  to  me 
that  they  liave  not  thought  through  the 
possible  consequences  of  a  "resignation"  that 
would  In  common  truth  be  a  Ixwtlng  out  of 
a  President  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  an  inescapable  fact  that  any  ouster 
of  this  particular  President,  even  if  accom- 
plished in  the  moet  scrupulous  of  due  proc- 
ess, would  have  the  effect  of  overturning  an 
immense  popular  mandate  given  to  that 
President  less  than  two  years  ago. 

Millions  of  Americans  are  going  to  believe 
that  he  was  unfairly  hounded  from  office  If 
he  leaves  it.  no  matter  how.  Bitter  divisions 
we  don't  need  in  this  country — and  most 
poignantly  we  don't  need  them  if  the  Presi- 
dent is  compeUed  to  leave  office  by  whatever 
method.  Let  us  therefore  rely  upon  the  con- 
stitutional method  and  only  on  the  con- 
sttiutlonal  method  to  hold  divislveness  to  its 
minimum.  "Hurry  up"  are  words  that  don't 
belong  anywhere  in  this  tragic  business. 


IMPEACHMENT:    POLITICAL  OR 
CRIMINAL  PROCESS? 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 


or  CALXFORIOA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATTVKS 

Thursday,  May  23.  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  of  us  have  heard,  and  many 
of  us  have  participated  in,  the  extensive 
debate  over  the  past  few  months  as  to 
what  exactly  are  the  correct  legal  proce- 
dures that  must  be  followed  in  the 
course  of  the  current  Impeachment  pro- 
ceedings. During  these  discussions  we 
have  many  times  seen  individuals  on  both 
sides  of  the  issue  accuse  their  opponents 
of  "playing  politics"  with  the  impeach- 
ment issue. 

John  Roche  makes  some  interesting 
observations  on  this  subject  In  the  most 
recent  issue  of  the  AFL-CIO  News.  I 
will  insert  the  article,  Mr.  Roche's  "A 
Word  Edgewise"  column  from  the  May  18 
issue  of  the  News,  in  the  Record  at  this 
time,  for  those  of  our  colleagues  who 
might  want  to  consider  what  I  believe  Is 
an  imcommon  interpretation  of  what 
impeachment  is  all  about. 

The  article  follows: 
A    Word    Edgewise:    Impeachment    Battle 

Shapes  Up  as  a  Poblic  Qpiifion  Contest 
(By  John  P.  Roche)  . 

A  number  of  Democrats  have  criticized 
President  Nixon  for  his  active  defense  againat 
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Impeactiment.  On  the  other  side  of  the  bat- 
tlefield. Republican  spokesmen  have  attacked 
the  President's  critics  for  unfairly  Influenc- 
ing the  Jury;  that  is,  in  this  context,  putting 
pressure  on  the  House  and  Senate.  AetuaUy, 
both  sets  of  complaints  are  off  the  mark. 

Impeacliment  and  conviction  constitute 
political  punlsliment  tar  political  sins.  What 
Is  developing  is  in  no  sense  a  criminal 
process.  Conviction  by  the  Senate,  even  for 
treason  (which,  of  course,  is  not  at  issue 
now) ,  can  only  result  in  deprivation  of  office 
and  the  right  to  hold  office.  The  Constitu- 
tion explicitly  states  that  conviction  does 
not  bar  separate  legal  action;  impeachment 
does  not  constitute  Jeopardy. 

Wkat  this  adds  up  to  is  a  contest  for 
public  opinion.  In  our  original  system,  where 
senators  were  chosen  by  state  legislatures. 
Impeachment  and  conviction  were  in  the 
hands  of  separate  constituencies.  The  theory 
was  that  if  the  House,  popularly  elected,  and 
the  Senate  by  a  two-thirds  vote  agreed,  it 
would  be  an  Indication  of  massive  national 
consensxis. 

This  Is  still  vaUd  despite  the  popular  elec- 
tion of  senators.  In  essence,  this  clTimsy  tech- 
nique was  the  ancestor  of  recall,  the  system 
used  in  some  states  which  makes  it  possible 
for  the  electorate,  in  a  special  referendum,  to 
deprive  a  governor  or  other  state  official  of 
office. 

Once  you  eliminate  the  fiction  that  im- 
peachment is  a  state  trial  conducted  with 
the  full  protection  the  Constitution  requires 
in  a  criminal  action,  you  realize  that  both 
sides  are  free  to  influence  the  House,  the 
Senate  and,  \iltlmately,  the  American  people. 
(Perhaps,  given  some  of  the  activities  that 
have  Biirfaced,  It  is  necessary  to  note  that 
the  Une  is  drawn  this  side  of  bribing  sen- 
ators!) If,  for  instance,  Mr.  Nixon  uses  half 
an  hour  on  television  defending  himself, 
equal  time  should  be  granted  the  prosecu- 
tion. Moreover,  the  whole  affair  should  be 
televised  so  the  real  Jurors,  the  people,  can 
make  up  their  minds  and  notify  their  elected 
representatives  and  senators. 

in  reply  to  this  view,  some  will  argue  that 
such  a  spectacle  undermines  the  standing  of 
some  mysterious  entity  called  the  "Presi- 
dency." This,  I  s^ibmit,  is  part  of  the  prob- 
lem: Mr.  Nixon  obviously  believed  that  there 
was  some  sort  of  halo  that  went  with  the  job. 
For  two  years  I  sat  in  an  office  three  minutes 
away  from  President  Johnson  and  had  ample 
opportunity  to  discover  whether  there  were 
some  magic  rays  in  the  Oral  Office  that 
turned  a  man  into  an  institution.  I  f«tri  re- 
port authoritatively  there  are  not. 

The  "Presidency,"  In  short,  rises  or  falls 
with  the  behavior  of  Its  occupant.  The  fact 
that  Calvin  Coolldge  did  virtually  nothing 
(except  sleep)  for  five  years  did  not  destroy 
the  "Presidency."  Every  F>resldent  starts  from 
sqxiare  one.  The  fact  that  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt successfully  seized  Various  Industries  was 
no  help  to  Harry  Truman  when,  In  1952.  he 
took  over  steel.  And  the  decision  against 
Truman  in  the  Youngstown  Case  established 
no  firm  precedent  for  the  future.  It  was  a 
ticket  good  for  one  day  on  one  plane.  Various 
presidents  have  let  Congress  walk  all  over 
them:  others  have  reclaimed  loet  turf  and 
added  to  it. 

What  the  Constitution  did  was  establish  a 
legislature,  an  executive  and  a  Supreme 
Court,  and  then  turn  them  loose  to  carve  out 
their  jurisdictions.  The  battle  has  now  been 
raging  for  almost  two  centuries. 

Congress,  Infuriated  at  the  Supreme  Court, 
has  on  one  occasion  specifically  curbed  the 
latter's  Jurisdiction.  This  did  not  destroy 
"The  Judiciary"  any  more  than  the  court's 
declaration  that  basic  New  Deal  legislation 
was  unconstitutional  destroyed  "The  Legis- 
lature." 

We  do  not.  in  other  words,  live  In  a  polit- 
ical universe  populated  by  Platonic  forma 
or  essences:  we  live  In  one  where  nine  judges, 
100   senators,   435  representatives   and   one 
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president — all  human  beings — compete  for 
political  power,  which  Is  defined  aa  the  sup- 
port of  a  majority  of  the  American  people. 

Thus  when  Congress  Invokes  Its  ultimate 
poUtlcaT  weapon  against  the  chief  executive. 
It  is  launching  a  campaign  for  the  support 
of  the  population.  The  President  has  the 
right  to  fight  back  with  every  legitimate 
technique  at  his  dl^xwai.  AH  In  aU.  ifs  going 
to  be  a  noisy  summer,  but  noise  Is  essential 
backgroimd  music  for  the  exercise  of  demo- 
cratic government. 


VETERANS'     EDUCATIONAL     BENE- 
FITS BILL  STALLED 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  Senate  to  respond  favorably  to  the 
House  position  and  to  forward  the  bill 
to  the  President  for  enactment. 

Meantime,  Impending  this  action,  I  am 
very  glad  that  the  House,  as  of  today,  has 
pased  a  bill  which  will  no  doubt  also  be 
passed  by  the  Senate,  extending  the  pe- 
riod of  eligibility  under  present  benefits 
for  an  additional  30  days,  or  until 
June  30, 1974.  It  is  important  that  before 
that  date  permanent  legislation  should 
be  enacted  and  one  would  hope  at  the 
House  figures. 


May  2S,  197^ 


HON.  DAVID  W.  DENNIS 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23.  1974 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  31 
marks  the  expiration  date  for  QI  educa- 
tional assistance  benefits  for  approx- 
imately 300,000  veterans.  I  have 
requested  this  time  today  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  un- 
fortunate deadlock  between  the  House 
and  Senate  involving  the  extension  of 
veterans  educational  assistance,  and  to 
discuss  the  actions  taken  which  have 
resulted  in  the  present  stalemate. 

On  February  19  of  this  year  the  House 
tmanlmously  passed  HM.  12628,  high- 
lighted by  a  13.6-percent  increase  in  the 
educational  assistance  allowance.  A  sec- 
ond important  feature  of  the  bill  was  a 
provision  for  a  2-year  extension  of  eligi- 
bility under  the  program.  Under  present 
law  all  trahiing  must  be  completed 
within  an  8-year  period  following  sep- 
aration from  service.  HJl.  12628  ex- 
tended the  existing  8-year  delimiting 
period  to  10  years. 

The  House-passed  bill  was  subse- 
quently referred  to  the  Senate  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  on  February  21,  where 
It  langiiished  for  over  3  months  only  to 
be  rejected  in  favor  of  S.  3398,  a  bill 
providing  for  a  straight  2-year  extension 
without  any  increase  in  the  educational 
assistance  allowance.  The  Senate  passed 
S.  3398  on  May  13  and  forwarded  it  to 
the  House,  where  we  thereupon  took  the 
Senate  bill  and  so  amended  it  as  to  in- 
sert the  language  of  the  original  House 
bill  In  lieu  of  the  Senate  text,  thereby 
reaffirming  our  commitment  to  provide 
increased  assistance  to  veterans  faced 
with  rising  education  costs. 

We  are  now  embroiled  in  a  dispute 
with  the  Senate  over  the  issue  of  pay- 
ments, which  I  feel  confident  will  ulti- 
mately be  resolved.  But  in  the  meantime 
those  thousands  of  veterans  whose  bene- 
fits are  scheduled  to  expire  on  May  31 
have  been  placed  in  jeopardy  and  will 
be  totally  without  financial  assistance 
pending  the  resolution  of  this  contro- 
versy. 

Tbt  real,  and  in  my  judgment  only 
issue  here  is  not  whether  the  House  or 
Senate  will  prevail,  but  whether  the  vet- 
erans' education  program  will  continue 
uninterrupted.  And  to  this  end,  I  find 
It  unconscionable  that  the  fate  of  these 
men  and  women,  for  whom  I  have  a  deep 
and  abiding  respect,  should  be  held 
hostage  to  the  interchamber  disputes 
of  this  Congress,  and  I  respectfully  urge 


HON.   JAMES  A.   ROGERS'   TRIBUTE 
TO  DR.  BENJAJMIN  MAYS 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOUTH   CAKOUNA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23.  1974 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hon.  James 
A.  Rogers,  member  and  former  chair- 
man of  the  South  Carolina  State  Col- 
lege Board  of  Trustees  and  editor  of  the 
Florence  Morning  News,  paid  special 
tribute  to  Dr.  Benjamin  E.  Mays  on  the 
occasion  of  Dr.  Mays'  receiving  his  34th 
honorary  degree  from  Lander  College  of 
Greenwood,  S.C. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cwnmend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues  the  following  in- 
troduction and  tribute  to  Dr.  Mays. 

iNTmOOUCTXOM  AWD  l^IBtm 

(By  James  Rogers) 
The  problem  I  face  In  Introducing  Dr. 
Benjamin  E.  Mays  Is  the  temptation  to  pre- 
empt his  role  as  speaker  for  this  occasion 
and  address  myself  to  the  times  in  which  he 
has  Uved  and  how  mightily  and  effectually 
he  has  worked  to  gain  public  acceptance  of 
new  concepts  of  excellence  and  dignity 
across  the  entire  human  equation. 

Indeed,  one  feels  compeUed  to  range  more 
widely  than  the  mere  citation  of  his  bio- 
graphical data— though  taken  alone  they  tell 
a  story  of  such  rare  achievements  that  few 
anywhere  having  humble  or  even  auspicious 
beginnings  can  lay  claim  to. 

On  the  occasion  when  to  his  33  honorary 
doctorates  awarded  him  by  Institutions  in 
this  country  and  abroad  has  been  added  a 
34th  by  Lander  CoUege.  It  would  seem  less 
than  appropriate  not  to  give  greater  depth 
and  scope  than  can  be  drawn  from  saying 
that  he  was  graduated  from  the  high  school 
department  of  South  Carolina  State  CoUege. 
Is  an  honor  grp^luate  of  Bates  College,  Lewis- 
ton,  Maine;  holds  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor 
of  Phlloe<H)hy  degrees  from  the  University  of 
ClUcago:  has  distinguished  himself  in  the 
fields  of  education  and  reUglon  since  the 
early  19208;  was  for  29  years  President  of 
Morehouse  College  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  now 
President  Emeritus:  has  authored  seven 
books,  and  chapters  and  sections  In  15  more 
also  many  articles  for  national  and  Interna- 
tional Journals;  and  Is  the  recipient  of  more 
thAn  100  awards  and  honors  for  distin- 
guished service. 

I  speak  as  one  who  has  never  known  him 
at  close  range.  Until  this  day.  the  only  time 
our  paths  have  crossed  has  been  by  long 
distance  telephone  when  I,  then  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  South  CaroUna 
State  College  in  Orangeburg,  sought  hU  ad- 
vice when  we  were  seeking  a  presloent  for 
that  Institution— a  caU  which  I  have  no  rea- 
son to  believe  he  remembers.  But  knowledge 
of  a  man  U  not  Umlted  to  face-to-face  en- 
counters. In  that  nonvlsual  sense  my  ac- 
quaintance with  him  covers  a  time  span  of 
long   duration,   and  at   a  distance    I   have 


come  to  know  and  admire  him  as  a  towerln* 
figure  whose  Infiuence  has  helped  to  mate 
tht  South  of  today  something  radically  dif 
ferent  from  euphemistic  New  South  of  .» 
earlier  culture.  " 

As  the  title  of  his  autobiography  Indicate, 
he  was  "Born  to  Rebel."— not  as  a  violent 
revolutionary,  but  as  one  whose  sensltlvltv  t« 
Injustice  placed  him  In  the  vanguard  of  th« 
black  encounter  long  before  the  clvU  rl»hta 
movement  began  to  generate  midway  Ihta 
20th  Century.  '      " 

His  Odyssey  has  been  from  the  eighth 
chUd  of  a  Negro  cotton  farmer  who  had  been 
born  into  slavery,  through  a  struggle  to  ob- 
tain an  education  and  learn  how  to  become 
and  remain  a  man  of  pride,  dignity  and  la 
tegrlty  In  a  society  whose  mores  were  rUt- 
Idly  shaped  by  a  segregationist  tradition  wiui 
all  Its  disciplinary  restrictions,  and  Into  the 
clearer  Ught  of  today  when  he  walks  amone 
the  tallest  and  freest  of  men 

In  the  Introduction  of  "Born  to  Rebel "  Dr 
Samuel  DuBolse  Cook,  professor  of  political 
science  at  Duke  University,  speaks  of  Dr 
Mays  In  terms  of  "strength  of  character  gifts 
of  mind,  vision,  ability  to  grow  and  courage 
to  change,  creative  restlessness  and  zest  for 
life,  stubborn  moral  courage,  prophetic 
Imagination,  deep  commitment  to  social  Jus- 
tice, boundless  energy  and  eagerness  to  tackle 
new  tasks,  devotion  to  academic  exceUence 
capacity  for  Independent  thought  and  criti- 
cal Judgment,  single-minded  commitment  to 
the  most  precious  and  enduring  valves  of  the 
ftuman  enterprise,  and  life-long  romance 
with  the  world  of  higher  possibilities."  That 
I  believe,  sums  It  up. 

Today,  Dr.  Mays  must  sense  that  hU  life 
has  come  full  circle.  Many  years  ago  he  left 
from  here  the  son  of  a  slave-bom  cotton 
farmer  in  search  of  an  edticatlon.  and.  to  use 
his  own  words,  on  a  quest  for  recognition 
first  as  a  human  being,  and  only  Incidentally 
as  a  Negro.  This  he  has  realltsed  and  much 
much  more.  His  achievements  In  rellglmi 
higher  education,  writing,  speaking,  public 
life,  and  in  the  struggle  for  social  Justice 
would  bring  credit  to  any  man.  Conaldertng 
the  environment  of  his  chUdhood  and  forma- 
tive years,  they  are  both  astonishing  and 
Incredible.  ^ 

Today  he  has  returned  to  the  place  of  his 
beginning — here  to  be  honored  as  one  of  the 
country's  truly  distinguished  and  exceptional 
men. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  am  honored  and 
humbled  to  present  Dr.  Benjamin  E.  Mays. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK 


HON.  CURENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  oRio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23.  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  this  Small  Business  Week,  I  woukl 
like  to  commend  the  small  and  independ- 
ent business  community  of  our  Nation 
and  especially  those  of  the  Seventh  Ohio 
District,  which  I  have  the  privilege  of 
representing.  Independent  business  em- 
ploys over  50  percent  of  the  work  force 
in  the  United  States  and  accounts  for 
more  than  40  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product.  The  small  business  com- 
munity is  a  large  and  vital  part  of  our 
economy. 

The  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Business,  with  more  than  373,000 
members  nationwide,  has  15,000  mem- 
bers in  Ohio  and  more  than  800  mem- 
bers in  the  Seventh  Congressional  Dto- 
trict.  The  small  business  community  in 
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the  Seventh  District  provides  jobs  for 
6,000  people  and  contributes  in  excess  of 
$71  million  to  the  prosperity  of  the  dis- 
trict. 

All  of  the  residents  of  not  only  the 
Seventh  District,  but  also  Ohio  and  the 
country,  are  indebted  to  the  small  busi- 
nessmen who  play  such  a  vital  role  in  our 
economy  and  assume  positions  of  leader- 
ship in  our  cities  and  towns.  America 
Deeds  small  business  enterprise  and  I  am 
pleased  to  salute  this  segment  of  our 
economy  during  Small  Business  Week. 


LEASING  POLICIES  OF  FEDERAL 
COAL  LANDS 


HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

or  WTOICINC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1974 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  occasionally  a  bit  of  wisdom  is 
recited  that  merits  attention  of  all.  I  feel 
this  way  about  a  recent  statement  of 
David  H.  Olson  of  Casper,  Wyo.,  de- 
livered before  a  recent  hearing  regard- 
ing the  rate  of  growth  in  my  State  of 
Wyoming  and  regarding  leasing  policies 
of  Federal  coal  lands.  This  article,  and 
the  one  to  follow,  are  must  reading  for 
anyone  who  still  cares  about  America  and 
what  is  happening  to  it  these  days  in  the 
West. 

The  articles  follow: 

Wtomhto  Coal 

(By  David  H.  Olson) 

Most  of  the  projections  for  future  con- 
sumption of  "Wyoming  coal  are  based  on  the 
assumption  that  electric  utilities  will  con- 
tinue to  Increase  their  production  at  a  com- 
pound rate  of  growth  of  6-T7c  per  year.  If 
this  continues  we  will  double  production  In 
12  years  and  quadruple  production  in  24 
years,  using  a  6%  compound  rate.  It  is  my 
contention  that  this  Is  absurd,  when  our 
population  only  grows  at  a  1%  rate.  Why 
should  we  increase  per  capita  consumption 
at  a  time  when  we  are  already  wasting  elec- 
tric power  on  a  massive  scale? 

If  we  could  slow  down  the  rate  of  growth 
so  that  electric  power  and  population  grow 
at  the  same  rate,  we  would  greatly  reduce 
the  demand  for  coal.  By  so  doing  we  could 
prevent  the  boom  type  growth  we  are  seeing 
in  Rock  Springs  and  GUlette. 

We  are  told  by  the  electric  power  Industry 
that  our  survival  and  the  quality  of  our  lives 
ilepend  upon  the  production  of  more  and 
more  electric  power.  There  is  a  direct  cor- 
relation throughout  the  world  between  rapid 
Industrial  growth  and  the  breakdown  of 
family  life,  increase  In  crime,  and  the  use  of 
*Tig8  and  alcohol.  Utility  spokesmen  assume 
that  luxury  connotes  quality.  I  would  re- 
mind them  In  the  words  of  Olbson  that  "lux- 
■ury  comes  In  the  door  as  a  guest  and  stays 
to  become  the  master".  The  escape  from 
physical  drudgery  has  degenerated  Into  con- 
««npt  for  physical  work.  Senator  Hansen 
could  testify  as  to  how  difficult  it  Is  to  hire 
™nch  hands.  He  could  also  tell  you  that 
imnch  work  is  a  better  quality  lUe  than  liv- 
«»«  In  Washington. 

It  Is  widely  assumed  by  people  In  the  In- 
wstment  business  that  growth  in  gross  na- 
Bonal  product  leads  to  growth  In  net  profits. 
™s  assumption  la  false.  Prom  1966  through 
*|"a  the  gross  national  product  Increased 
07%  but  corporata  proflta  mcreaaed  only  fl%. 
«uch  of  the  growth  In  proflta  in  1973 
■^Mtied  out  by  Inflation. 
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The  typical  annual  report  of  an  electric 
utility  speaks  glowingly  of  their  past  and 
future  growth.  The  grim  fact  is  that  the 
average  electric  utility  stock  Is  selling  under 
its  low  for  each  year  since  1980. 

This  brings  me  to  my  next  conclusion.  The 
electric  utility  Industry  wUl  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  finance  the  growth  they  have  pro- 
jected. Spending  on  plant  In  1966  was  94  bU- 
Uon  doUars.  In  1972  It  was  $14  bUUon — a  20% 
annual  rate  of  gain.  Capital  expenditures  are 
projected  to  total  S90  bUUon  during  the  next 
five  years.  $22  billion  of  this  must  come  from 
the  sale  of  common  and  preferred  stock.  Who 
will  want  to  buy  these  stocks  with  a  yield  of 
7  to  8%  which  matches  the  rate  of  Inflation? 
Who  will  beUeve  that  a  stock  will  go  up  in 
value  when  recent  history  shows  the  reverse? 
$36  billion  of  this  capital  must  come  from  the 
sale  of  bonds. 

The  Interest  rate  on..AA  bonds  is  about 
8^4%.  The  return  on  net  plant  In  1972  was 
6.4%.  Only  a  fool  would  borrow  money  at 
6%%  and  Invest  It  at  6.4%,  but  this  Is  what 
inflation  and  bUnd  confidence  In  growth  has 
forced  the  utility  Industry  to  do.  There  Is  a 
strong  possibility  that  government  subsidies 
will  be  proposed.  If  this  happens  it  will  lead 
to  government  ownership  eventually.  Gov- 
ernment inefficiency  woiild  make  the  total 
cost  of  power  even  greater. 

If  we  are  t<S  avoid  a  government  takeover 
of  the  utility  Industry  we  must  do  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  Slow  the  growth  of  electric  power  pro- 
duction to  the  same  rate  as  our  population 
growth. 

2.  Grant  rate  increases  so  that  the  public 
wUl  be  reluctant  to  wasta  power  and  the  In- 
dustry can  maintain  Its  financial  health. 

3.  Penalize  wasteful  users  of  power  by  Im- 
posing a  surcharge  on  excessive  usage. 

We  should  realize  there  have  been  count- 
less highly  civilized  societies  developed  t>e- 
fore  electricity  was  used.  There  was  plenty 
of  employment  for  all  able  bodied  people. 
The  consumption  of  electric  power  per  capita 
m  1940  was  very  much  smaller  than  It  Is 
now  and  yet  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
present  American  society  Is  more  clvUized 
or  happier  than  It  was  then.  Nor  are  Euro- 
pean people  less  clvUlzed  than  Americans 
because  they  consume  only  half  as  much 
electricity  per  capita. 

In  closing.  I  would  urge  this  subcommittee 
to  recommend  a  go  slow  approach  In  leasing 
federal  coal  lands.  Give  us  In  Wyoming  time 
to  plan  for  the  Influx  of  miners  into  this 
state  that  values  Its  way  of  Ufe  so  highly. 
I  would  ask  you  Senators  to  recall  the  days 
when  most  Americans  Uved  on  farms  and 
in  smaU  towns.  The  divorce  rate  was  low 
and  so  were  taxes.  Hard  work  and  saving 
for  the  future  were  virtues.  Above  all.  per- 
sonal integrity  was  strlved  for  and  those  who 
achieved  it  were  held  In  esteem.  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  buUd  character  In  a  race  of  people 
who  live  lives  of  physical  ease  and  mental 
stress. 

It  Is  time  we  Usten  again  to  some  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  such  as  Homer  who 
said.  "He  Is  always  a  slave  who  cannot  live 
on  little." 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post] 

Pedehal  Coal-Lxabino  Policiks  Pattltko 
(ByTlm03rlen) 

A  private  study  group  charged  yesterday 
that  federal  coal -leasing  policies  have  en- 
couraged corporate  speculators  to  keep  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  coal-bearing  lands  unpro- 
ductive "untu  Indvistry  decides  Ita  proflta 
wUl  Justify  development." 

In  a  report  released  by  the  ncmproflt 
CouncU  on  Economic  Priorltlee,  It  was  dis- 
closed that  70  per  cent  of  the  leases  in  seven 
Western  states  are  controUed  by  16  corpora- 
tions, including  five  oU  companies. 

The  large  corporate  leaaehcdders,  the  t«- 
port  said,  "speculate  the  moat,"  holding  pub- 
lic coftl  unmlned  untU  prices  go  up.  Only  11 
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per  cent  of  the  474  leases  examined  by  the 
study  group  were  under  active  production, 
and  321  leases  "have  never  produced  a  single 
ton  of  coal." 

"The  largest  lease-holders  peculate  the 
most.  WhUe  89  per  cent  of  all  leases  are  inac- 
tive, 93  per  cent  of  the  leases  held  by  the 
top  15  are  not  producing  coal."  the  councU 
said."  .  .  .  Five  of  those  major  lease-hold- 
ers— ^El  Paso  Natural  Gas,  Westmoreland  Re- 
sources, SheU  OU  Co.,  Sun  OU  and  Richard 
Bass — have  never  produced  a  ton  of  coal 
from  their  leases." 

The  Council  on  Economic  Priorities,  which 
is  supported  by  foundation  granta  and  In- 
come on  Ita  pu'Jllcatlons,  said  a  "gaping 
loophole  In  the  law"  allows  leases  to  avoid 
actual  coal  production. 

The  loophole,  the  study  said,  allows  the 
Interior  E>epartment  to  waive  the  produc- 
tion requirement  in  favor  of  the  lease- 
holder's paying  a  year  of  advance  rent.  "But 
since  the  rente  are  so  low."  said  James  Can- 
non, author  of  the  report,  "this  reaUy  puta 
no  burden  on  the  company  and  is  not  an  In- 
centive to  actually  dig  coal." 

The  report  said  the  Interior  Department 
"has  not  planned  or  even  considered  the 
environmental,  social,  cultxiral  ca*  eoonomle 
effecta  of  Ita  leasing  practices." 

Criticizing  Interior's  long-range  planning, 
the  study  said  public  lease  terms  are  ad- 
Justed  every  20  years  and  only  then  can 
royalty  rate  Increases  or  environmental  safe- 
guards be  inserted  as  conditions  of  leasing. 
"Even  after  these  long  adjustment  inter- 
vals. Interior  has  failed  to  consistently  raise 
royalty  rates  to  meet  ciurent  standards,  and 
it  has  neglected  to  Insert  an  important  en- 
vironmental safeguard  clause  In  68  of  the  86 
leases  which  have  come  up  for  adjustment," 
the  study  said. 

Moreover,  the  council's  report  said  In- 
terior has  never  canceled  a  coal  lease  because 
of  violations  of  lease  terms  and  "the  coste  of 
that  failiu^  have  been  transferred  to  the 
future." 

The  study  examined  463  federal  and  11  In- 
dian-land coal  leases  in  New  Mexico.  Arizona. 
North  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Utah.  C<^orado.  and 
Montana.  The  two  laws  controlling  lease 
policy  on  these  lands — the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  1920  and  the  Omnibus  Tribal  Leasing 
Act  of  1938— do  not  require  resource-use  or 
land-use  planning  nor  have  the  "strength  to 
compel  Interior  to  Implement  their  direc- 
tives for  orderly  development  ...  at  a  fair 
market  value,"  the  report  concluded. 

"No  pretense  may  be  made  that  the  pub- 
Uc  has  ever  received  fair  market  value  for 
Ita  coal,"  the  study  said.  "Every  lease  has 
been  Issued  at  Industry's  request  rather  than 
as  a  result  of  Interior  determination  that 
there  was  a  market  demand  for  coal  .  .  .  247 
of  the  474  leases  have  been  Issued  by  the 
department  at  competitive  lease  sales,  but 
171  of  those  were  granted  without  competi- 
tion since  one  or  no  bidders  appeared. 

"The  average  winning  bid  at  these  171 
lease  sales  was  only  $2.87  an  acre.  Another 
210  leases  were  granted  by  the  preference- 
right  method,  which  rettirns  no  revenue  to 
the  lessor  besides  the  $10  filing  chaige. 

Lease-holders  have  paid  a  total  of  only 
$3.5  million  In  rent  for  public  land  leases 
and  $2.2  million  in  rent  for  Indian  land 
leases.  Royalty  rates  on  public  coal  have  "'"^ 
been  low."  the  report  said. 


THIRTY-TWO  YEARS  IN  CONGRESS 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or  TKZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23.  1974 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  eve- 
ning of  May  17,  it  was  my  honor  and 
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privilege  to  address  a  large  audience  on 
the  occasion  of  the  annual  Kerr  County 
Chamber,  of  Commerce  banquet.  My  dls- 
cxission  Included  pending  Impeachment 
hearings  and  brief  references  to  the  re- 
gimes of  the  six  Presidents  under  whom 
I  have  served  while  serving  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  a  copy  of  that  address.  It  follows: 
Remarks  bt  O.  C.  Pxshxs 
First,  let  me  express  my  appreciation  for 
this  privilege,  which  I  very  highly  esteem. 
The  people  of  Kerr  County  have  honored  me 
today  far  beyond  my  deserts,  for  which  I 
am  everlastingly  grateful. 

During  my  32  years  In  WashUtgton  Kerr 
Country  has  always  been  one  of  my  favorite 
places  In  the  district.  Here.  In  the  heartland 
of  the  Teazs  hills,  drawing  upon  the  heritage 
of  proud  and  stable  pioneers,  your  devotion 
to  the  American  way  of  life  Is  enduring  and 
is  second  to  none  In  the  entire  Nation.  I 
salute  Kerr  County  and  1  salute  its  people. 
In  my  book  you  are  among  the  very  best. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  my  tenure  In  the 
Congress  has  spanned  a  Uttle  more  than  3 
historic  decades,  during  which  6  different 
Prealdente  have  occupied  the  White  House. 
Three  wars  have  been  fought,  much  tragedy 
has  been  suffered,  and  we  have  witnessed 
moon  landings,  the  advent  of  television,  and 
many  other  magnificent  aclentiflc  and  tech- 
nological breakthroughs. 

nCFEACRMENT   THHXAT 

And  now,  on  the  eve  of  my  departure,  It 
^peazs  likely  that  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves  will  be  called  upon,  for  the  second  time 
in  American  history,  to  vote  on  Articles  of 
Impeachment  against  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  That  will  Indeed  be  an  awe- 
some decision,  the  outcome  of  which  could 
shake  the  Nation  to  Its  foundations  and  pose 
grave  consequences  for  us  abroad. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  this  historic 
decision  transcends  partisanship.  It  will  call 
for  exercise  of  the  highest  attributes  of 
statesmanship  on  the  part  of  the  Member- 
ship. In  that  spirit  and  as  God  givee  me  light 
I  shall  undertake  to  perform  my  req>onsl- 
blUty  as  Imposed  by  the  Constitution. 

Under  our  system  sxistainable  impeach- 
ment clearly  contemplates  proof,  beyond  any 
reasonable  doubt,  of  the  commission  of  a 
serious  crime.  Thus  far,  in  my  opinion  that 
required  quantum  of  proof  has  not  been  re- 
vealed. I  BbaU,  of  course,  reserve  final  judg- 
ment untU  the  Judiciary  committee  has  con- 
cluded its  hearings  and  makes  Its  report. 

It  U  disturbing  to  me  that,  according  to 
the  press,  some  12  or  15  members  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Conunlttee  long  ago  Indi- 
cated support  of  Impeachment  charges,  yet 
they  serve  as  Jurors  who  are  supposed  to  be 
fair  and  Impartial  in  considering  evidence 
that  is  presented  durtng  the  course  of  the 
hearings.  In  fact.  It  is  weU  known  in  Congress 
that  some  of  these  members  would  have  been 
expected  to  vote  for  Impeachment  of  the 
President  before  they  ever  heard  of  Water- 
gate. 

IncWentaUy.  It  may  be  of  Interest  to  you 
to  learn  that,  according  to  the  press,  a  total 
of  55  different  counts  have  been  filed,  and 
the  committee  has  already  indicated  that  all 
but  5  of  the  charges  have  been  dropped  from 
serious  consideration.  This  serves  to  Ulus- 
trate  the  mass  bf  emotionalism  which 
prompted  hasty  and  lU-consldered  charges. 

For  myself  I  am  stlU  one  of  thoee  who  be- 
lieves Intensely  in  the  presumption  of  in- 
nocence as  applied  to  any  accused  person. 

Let  me  add  this,  that  I  think  it  would  be 
a  serloiis  mistake  for  the  President  to  resign. 
whUe  under  fire  and  with  the  charges  against 
him  in  a  state  of  Umbo.  And  I  am  oonvlnoed 
he  will  not  resign.  •■'- 
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«  POWXR    or   THE    MEDIA 

One  lesson  I  think  we  can  learn  from  the 
Watergate  melee  and  its  aftermath  is  the 
tremendoxis  power  of  the  news  media  In  the 
molding  of  public  opinion.  This  can  be  good, 
or  It  can  be  bad.  It  all  depends. 

In  all  fairness,  we  do  know,  and  I  think  it 
is  generally  recognized,  that  some  segments 
of  the  media  have  been  absolutely  merciless 
in  their  harassment  of  the  President.  Even 
most  of  the  syndicated  cartoonists  have  used 
some  power  of  the  p>olaoned  pen  In  repeatedly 
depleting  the  President  as  a  common  crimi- 
nal, or  something  worse. 

In  any  event,  I  think  it  behooves  all  of 
us  to  keep  our  cool  and  maintain  open  minds 
until  all  the  evidence  has  been  processed  and 
evaluated. 

BIX   PRESIDENTS 

There  are  any  number  of  inviting  topics 
for  public  discussion  on  an  occasion  such  as 
this.  But  since  you  have  so  magnanimously 
related  this  event  to  my  retirement  from 
Congress,  I  thought  it  might  be  appropriate 
and  of  some  public  interest  for  me  to  briefly 
refer  to  the  various  Presidents  under  whom 
I  have  served  while  in  Washington.  We  know 
that  heads  of  State  and  their  administra- 
tions are  always  better  Judged  in  the  perspec- 
tive of  history,  and  I  shall  strive  to  be  factu- 
al and  objective. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  in  the  White 
House  when  I  was  sworn  in  back  In  1943. 
The  war  was  then  at  its  peak,  and  I  think 
lilstory  recognizes  FDR  as  a  wartime  Presi- 
dent who  performed  well  in  his  relationships 
with  Winston  Churchill  and  other  allied 
heads  of  State,  although  his  treatment  of 
De  Oaulle,  then  In  exile,  could  have  been 
improved  upon. 

Roosevelt  did  provide  strong  wartime 
leadership. 

On  the  domestic  front  he  left  much  to  be 
desired.  Elected  on  an  economy  platform,  he 
promptly  scrapped  that  design  and  proceeded 
to  lnaug\irate  social  reforms  and  many  new 
programs,  many  of  them  unrelated  to  relief 
measures  for  the' unemployed. 

Favored  by  a  rubber-stamp  Congress,  FDR 
pushed  through  pet  measures  spawned  by 
the  New  Deal,  including  the  National  Recov- 
ery Administration  (ARA) — which  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  to  be  unconstitutional. 
That  triggered  the  President's  attempt  to 
have  more  men  added  to  the  9-member  Su- 
preme Court,  the  celebrated  court-packing 
scheme.  The  Senate  blocked  that  effort,  but 
vacancies  soon  occurred  which  were  filled 
by  dedicated  New  Dealers. 

The  Roosevelt  years  witnessed  the  surfac- 
ing of  the  soclalist-mlnded  and  the  liberals, 
many  of  whom  were  taken  Into  the  govern-  ^ 
ment  and  left  their  mark.  As  a  practical  poli- 
tician, FDR  capitalized  on  the  depression  to 
court  favor  with  America's  blacks.  With 
Eleanor's  help  vast  numbers  of  Negroes  were 
enticed  to  leave  the  Republican  party,  and 
most  of  them  have  been  aboard  the  Demo- 
cratic bandwagon  ever  since. 

Incidentally,  speaking  of  the  depression,  I 
think  history  confirms  the  fact  that  Herbert 
Hoover  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
bringing  on  the  depression,  although  he  got 
much  blame  for  It.  It  was  world-wide  and 
would  have  happened  regardless  of  who  was 
in  the  White  House.  Hoover  was  a  man  of 
great  compassion.  As  a  patriot  and  a  states- 
man he  was  preeminent. 

Pew  people  know  that  President  Hoover 
never  accepted  pay  for  his  services  while  In 
the  White  Hotise.  His  monthly  salary  checks 
were  all  returned  to  the  treasury. 

I  recall  the  last  time  I  ever  saw  President 
Roosevelt.  It  was  on  the  Lst  day  of  March, 
1915,  when  he  addressed  a  Joint  session  of 
the  Cfipgress  to  report  on  the  Yalta  con- 
ference. He  sat  In  a  wheelchair  and  his  fail- 
ing health  was  quite  noticeable.  The  Ameri- 
can press  had  been  critical  about  some  re- 
ported concessions,  and  FDR  gave  bis  per- 


sonal assurance  that  we  could  trust  Sttlto 
and  that  all  was  well.  Stalin  had  agreed  th« 
there  would  be  post-war  free  elections  in  »ii 
the  Russian-occupied  Balkan  states— ^w. 
tlons  that  have  not  yet  been  held,  30  vemi 
later.  '^^ 

Some  6  weeks  later  Roosevelt  was  dead. 

BARBT   TKTTMAK 

Then  came  Harry  Tnunan  of  Missouri  a 
product  of  the  Pendergast  machine,  who  had 
gained  some  prominence  as  a  United  Statat 
Senator  and  Vice  President.  I  would  mt 
from  my  viewpoint,  Truman  will  rate  fJUrty 
high  in  history,  due  largely  to  three  or  four 
major  historic  actions.  He  ended  World  War 
n  by  ordering  use  of  the  atomic  bomb,  after 
first  calling  In  vain  for  Japanese  surrender 
He  provided  aid  for  the  Greeks  against  Yugo- 
slav-based guerrillas:  he  approved  the  Mar- 
shall Plan,  and  he  directed  the  Russians  to 
observe  their  commitment  and  withdraw 
troops  from  Iran. 

Like  Roosevelt,  on  the  domestic  front  Tru- 
man  left  much  to  be  desired,  in  my  own 
Judgment.  Like  Roosevelt,  he  was  stronglT 
beholden  to  Labor  leaders,  vetoed  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  and  the  Hobbs  Act  at  the  bebest 
of  BUI  Green  and  PhU  Murray,  and  be  al- 
lowed Phil  Murray  to  have  a  hand  In  the 
drafting  of  his  veto  of  a  tax  bUl— which  in- 
spired a  famous  Senate  speech  by  Senator 
Barkley. 

Near  the  end  of  his  regime  Truman  wis 
so  pro-labor  that  he  stubbornly  refused  to 
Invoke  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  stop  a  costly 
and  long-drawn-out  steel  strike.  Finally 
w*en  the  situation  became  intolerable,  in- 
stead of  Invoking  the  law  to  halt  the  strike 
Truman  ordered  the  government  to  take  over 
the  steel  plants — an  action  which  wu 
promptly  held  unconstitutional  by  the  8u- 
pr«me  Court. 

To  Truman's  credit,  however,  was  his  forth- 
right move  in  asking  and  obtaining  from 
Congress  authority  to  take  over  the  raUroada 
and  the  railroad  unions  to  prevent  a  Nation- 
wide disaster  strike.  But  with  passage  of  the 
new  law.  the  unions  called  off  the  strike,  a 
settlement  was  reached,  and  there  followed 
a  happy  reconciliation  between  the  President 
and  the  unions. 

At  the  time  Truman  left  office  his  popu- 
larity rating  was  registered  lower  than  is 
President  Nixon's  at  this  time.  Indeed,  I  re- 
call there  were  demands  for  Truman's  Im- 
peachment, but  they  were  not  taken  seri- 
ously. Then,  as  now,  some  people  thought  we 
should  get  rid  of  an  umpopular  President  a 
Jot  like  we  would  get  rid  of  an  unpopular 
football  coach.  But  the  system  does  not  WMk 
that  way. 

DWIORT  D.  nsXNHOWEB 

Then  came  Dwlght  Elsenhower,  a  nation- 
al hero,  who  for  8  years  served  the  Natkm 
well.  He  was  not  a  crusader,  and  he  came 
along  at  a  time  when  the  people  were  ready 
for  some  tranquility  at  the  White  House.  Be 
eoon  brought  the  Korean  war  to  an  end,  and 
he  bolstered  our  alignments  against  Com- 
munist threats,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Dee  was  economy-minded,  and  the  budget 
was  balanced  on  at  least  two  occasions,  ai 
I  recaU,  during  his  regime.  He  followed  pol- 
icies of  restraint,  good  will,  and  conciliation 
In  coping  with  racial  and  labor  problems, 
and  his  policies  were  remarkably  succeasfuL 

Of  the  5  Presidents  who  preceded  Nlzoo, 
Elsenhower  was  the  only  one  who  did  not 
kowtow  to  labor  leaders.  Ike  treated  them 
fairly,  but  he  was  tough  and  forthright  when 
the  occasion  required  it.  For  example,  on  the 
night  before  the  Landrum-Griffin  Act  was 
voted  upon  and  approved  In  the  House,  the 
President  went  on  a  national  TV  hookup  to 
urge  support  of  the  legislation  to  deal  with 
secondary  boycotts  and  other  needed  refonna. 
The  unions,  with  no  yaUd  reason,  fouglit 
that  bUl  bitterly,  but  Ike  took  the  tasue  to 
the  American  people,  and  be  got  the  )ab 
done. 
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The  State  of  Texas  owes  a  special  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Elsenhower  because  he  signed 
a  bill  which  confirmed  the  title  of  Texas 
in  its  tldelands.  So  Important  was  that  Issue, 
both  Governor  Alan  Shivers  and  Attorney 
General  Price  Daniel  bolted  the  Democratic 
party  to  favor  Elsenhower  In  his  campaign 
against  Adlal  Stevenson  for  President.  Under 
the  tldelands  law  Texas  schools  will  reap 
billions  of  dollars  In  benefits  from  oil  leasee 
on  offshore  lands. 

Incidentally,  It  was  my  honor  and  privilege 
to  be  named  by  the  Speaker  as  one  of  two 
niembers  to  represent  the  House  of  Repre- 
aenutlves  at  the  Elsenhower  funeral  at  Abi- 
lene, Kansas. 

JOKN  r.  KZNNKDT 

That  brings  us  to  John  Kennedy,  a  splen- 
did New  England  gentleman  whom  I  knew 
quite  well.  In  fact,  I  was  on  the  old  Labor 
committee  when  during  the  80th  Congress 
bearings  were  held  which  produced  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  On  that  committee  at  the  time 
were  two  freshmen,  both  destined  to  become 
better  known  at  later  dates — John  Kennedy 
and  Richard  NUon.  It  happened  that  I  joined 
with  Nixon  In  supporting  Taft-Hartley,  while 
Kennedy  opposed  it. 

The  Kennedy  days  were  too  limited  for  us 
to  form  very  much  of  an  appraisal.  Had  he 
listened  more  to  his  father  and  less  to  his 
brother  Robert,  I  personally  think  he  would 
have  been  better  off. 

In  terms  of  history  he  faltered,  I  think, 
after  the  CIA,  with  Administration  knowl- 
edge, had  helped  plan  and  direct  that  abor- 
tive Invasion  of  Cuba.  Had  there  been  air 
eupport  at  the  critical  time,  military  experts 
believe  the  Castro  regime  would  have  fallen, 
and  th«e  would  have  been  a  different  ball 
game. 

To  his  credit,  however,  John  Kennedy's  ul- 
timatum to  the  Soviets  to  tvurn  their  Cuba- 
bound  missile-laden  ships  around  and  head 
for  home,  was  an  act  of  courage  and  great- 
ness. 

As  you  know,  the  Kennedys  were  extremely 
pro-labor,  pro-mUiorlty  blocs,  pro-liberal,  and 
were  soclalistlcally  oriented.  They  were  cru- 
saders and,  whether  Intended  or  not.  history 
reveals  they  fomented  a  great  deal  of  turmoU 
and  unrest  throughout  the  country. 

LTNDOK    B.    JOHNSON- 

I  am  not  going  to  say  much  about  Lyndon 
Johnson  because  he  is  well  known  to  all  of 
you  and  hardly  enough  time  has  elapsed  for 
hlstOTy  to  evaluate  some  of  his  programs  and 
policies. 

As  you  know,  LBJ  was  a  dynamic  leader, 
determined  to  forge  a  favorable  image  on  the 
national  scene.  In  terms  of  history  perhaps 
his  greatest  achievement  was  his  direction 
(rf  the  war  against  the  Communist  aggressors 
In  Vietnam.  Although  militarily  inept  at 
times,  he  never  relented.  History  may  be  crit- 
ical of  his  failure  to  heed  more  of  the  mlHtar>- 
advice  from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

On  the  domestic  front,  in  the  name  of 
Great  Society  Johnson  initiated  many  new 
welfare  and  social  programs,  the  mounting 
costs  of  which,  since  that  time,  have  Imposed 
a  rather  heavy  burden  upon  American  tax- 
payers. That  can  be  considered  good,  or  other- 
wise—depending on  the  way  you  look  at  it. 

Personally,  I  took  a  dim  view  of  most  of 
the  Great  Society  ventures  and  voted  against 
them.  Maybe  that  makes  of  me  an  old  fogey, 
but  that  was  the  way  I  saw  it — and  stUl  see 

A  multitude  of  civil  rights  and  welfare 
""•sures,  some  of  them  Ul-consldered  and 
counter-productive,  sailed  through  the  Con- 
RMss,  particularly  during  the  notorious  rub- 
ber-stamp 89th  Congress. 

RICHARD     NIXON 

Following  Johnson  came  Richard  Nixon 
the  present  incumbent.  Whether  you  agree 
or  disagree  on  the  issue  of  Impeachment,  It 
■  true  that  under  Nixon  the  harbor  of  Hai- 
phong was  mined,  massive  military  supply 
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lines  of  the  enemy  were  interdicted  in  the 
Hanoi  area,  and  as  a  result  a  military  victory 
was  achieved.  Our  prisoners  of  war  were  re- 
leased and  a  half  million  troops  were  re- 
turned home. 

I  thought  Mr.  Nixon  did  right  well  In  help- 
ing bring  the  October  1973  Mid -East  war  to  a 
halt,  with  some  hope  for  a  permanent  settle- 
ment. This  achievement  may  rate  a  high 
place  In  history. 

Not  to  be  overlooked,  Nixon's  4  appoint- 
ments to  fill  vacancies  on  the  Supreme  Coiirt 
changed  the  complexion  of  that  tribunal,  for 
which  I  thtnk  history  will  give  him  some 
high  marks. 

Only  the  future  can  appraise  the  dialogue 
President  Nixon  established  with  the  Chinese 
and  the  Soviets. 

CONCLUSION 

Now,  in  conclusion,  to  sort  of 'shift  gears 
for  a  moment,  let  ub  remember  that  while 
there  is  a  lot  that  is  wrong  with  America 
today,  there  is  nothing  that  cannot  be  cured 
if  a  majority  of  our  citizens  make  up  their 
minds  to  act  together  and  follow  the  right 
course.  A  people  that  can  conquer  outer  space 
and  land  men  on  the  moon,  has  the  potential 
to  accomplish  almost  anything.  Let  tis  pro- 
ceed with  pride  In  our  heritage  and  faith 
in  our  system.  By  maintaining  a  military 
strength  second  to  none,  we  can  maintain 
peace  Surely  we  have  the  ingenuity  and  re- 
sources to  find  acceptable  solutions  for  our 
domestic  problems,  however  dlfflctilt  they 
may  appear  to  be. 

Despite  cries  of  doomsayers,  our  Nation  is 
not  falling  apart.  It  Is  strong  and  viable.  Our 
strength  Ues  In  the  people,  their  dedication, 
and  their  capacity  to  perform— even  in  the 
face  of  adversity.  I  have  unyielding  faith  In 
the  people. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  early  Chinese  for 
many  things,  not  the  least  of  which  was  an 
attitude  toward  life  which  recognized  an 
interdependence  and  balance  beginning  with 
the  individual  and  carrying  through  to  en- 
compass the  world. 

I  win  leave  you,  therefore,  with  the  Chinese 
proverb  which  so  beautifully  states  that 
philosophy: 

"When  there  is  righteousness  In  the  heart, 
there  Is  beauty  in  the  character;  when  there 
is  beauty  in  the  character,  there  is  harmony 
in  the  home  and  strength  In  the  Nation: 
when  there  is  strength  in  the  Nation  there 
will  be  peace  In  the  world." 


A  PICNIC  IN  RUSSIA 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1974 

Mr.  LEHMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  month,  10  south  Ploridians  joined 
a  group  of  70  Russian  Jews  to  celebrate 
the  Lag  Baomer  spring  festival  with  a 
picnic  near  Moscow. 

The  entire  group  was  subject  to  har- 
assment and  intimidation  by  Soviet  po- 
lice. 

The  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union  to- 
ward its  Jews  is  well  known.  Their  atti- 
tude toward  American  tourists  comes  as 
a  shock. 

Dr.  Lawrence  Brant  of  North  Miami 
Beach  was  a  member  of  the  group  and 
he  has  written  a  very  disturbing  ac- 
count of  this  event.  His  story  follows: 
The  Picnic 

There  is  nothing  more  peaceftU  and  pleas- 
ant than  a  picnic  In  the  country  in  May.  Es- 
peclally  one  with  plenty  of  children  along 
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with  their  parents  to  celebrate  the  Jewish 
spring  festival  of  Lag  Baomer. 

This  thought  occurred  to  us  when  a  group 
of  Florida  dentists  and  our  wives  were  in- 
vited to  such  a  picnic  while  visiting  abroad. 
The  one  fact  we  neglected  to  seriously  con- 
sider was  that  we  were  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  May  6th,  1974,  a  group  of  one  hundred 
dentists  and  their  wives  from  the  BrowEird 
County  Dental  Association  of  Florida  de- 
parted Miami  for  a  Soviet-American  Dental 
Conference  In  Moscow  and  Leningrad.  Ten 
of  us.  Dr.  Lawrence  and  Shirley  Brant,  Dr. 
Michael  and  Lois  Krop,  Dr.  Robert  and  Di- 
ane Blank,  Dr.  Charles  and  Sandy  Friedman 
and  Dr.  Clifford  and  Harlene  Marks,  are  all 
Interested  in  Soviet  Jewry.  We  had  been 
given  names  of  Jewish  families  to  visit  by  the 
South  Florida  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry. 

These  families  are  "refusenlks",  Jewish  So- 
viet citizens  who  have  applied  to  the  Soviet 
Government  for  visas  to  emigrate  to  Israel 
and  had  their  applications  refused.  Some 
have  been  waiting  as  long  as  five  years.  Most 
are  highly  educated  people  who  cannot  live 
as  Jews,  because  of  the  Communist  policy  of 
restriction  on  religious  freedom  and  expres- 
sion. Almost  all  have  lost  their  Jobs  when 
they  applied  for  visas.  Many  live  In  poverty. 
Some  exist  mainly  by  support  from  Jewish 
sponsors  outside  of  the  Soviet  Union.  They 
all  are  very  courageous  people  who  have  en- 
dured much  mental  and  physical  suffering 
to  gain  religious  freedom;  something  most 
Americans  take  for  granted. 

Every  Citizen  of  the  USSR  must  carry  Iden- 
tification papers. 

One  heading.  Nationally,  asks  for  the  re- 
public of  the  Soviet  Union  In  which  he  is 
born.  If  he  is  bom  In  Ukraine,  he  Is  Ukrain- 
ian. If  he  is  born  in  Latvia,  he  is  Latvian, 
and  so  on.  However,  no  matter  In  which 
Soviet  republic  a  Jew  is  bom,  he  Is  always 
marked  as  a  Hebrew.  A  Jew  is  virtually  a  sec- 
ond class  citizen.  He  has  no  republic.  He  Is 
often  discriminated  against.  If  he  is  classlfled 
as  a  Hebrew,  then  Israel  should  be  his  home- 
land. There  is  a  Soviet  policy  in  existence 
since  1966,  allowing  for  reunification  of  fam- 
ilies of  all  citizens,  including  Jews.  These 
people  want  to  return  to  Israel. 

In  Moscow  we  first  contacted  Vladmlr 
Slepak  who  Ls  a  leader  of  the  "refusenlks." 
Some  of  us  visited  his  small,  overcrowded 
^artment  In  which  he  shares  his  kitchen 
and  bath  with  another  couple.  On  meeting 
Vladmlr  we  were  immediately  overcome  by 
his  quiet  strength  and  sensitivity  even 
though  his  long  ordeal  has  taken  its  toU.  Al- 
though Maria,  his  wife,  cannot  speak  Eng- 
lish, her  enthusiastic  and  warm  hospitality 
won  us  over  at  once.  She  produced  a  table 
of  simple  foods  and  wine  that  you  could  not 
turn  down.  Alexander,  their  twenty-two  year 
old  son,  is  intelligenr  and  strong  and  has 
hope  for  the  future.  Their  other  son  Leonid, 
was  the  first  Jewish  boy  from  Moscow  to  be 
publicly  Bar  Mltzvahed  in  twenty-sU  years. 
How  could  any  Bar  Mltzvah  be  more  mean- 
ingful? Hts  large  inquisitive  eyes  hid  the  un- 
certainty that  must  be  Inside  him.  This  cloee 
family  give  each  other  strength.  The  Slepaks 
make  you  genuinely  feel  that  Just  the  simple 
visit  of  people  from  free  countries  gives  them 
the  courage  to  go  on. 

Vladmlr  spoke  to  iis  at  length  about  the 
Jewish  community  in  Moscow  and  the  situa- 
tion of  those  150  families  who  have  been  de- 
nied exit  visas.  He  was  one  of  eight  Jewish 
"refusenlks"  who  met  with  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy  in  April  1974.  There  are  over  100,000 
Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union  still  waiting  for 
approval  of  visa  applications,  — 

We  then  learned  of  the  yearly  Lag  Baomer 
picnic  that  was  planned  for  the  next  day, 
Friday,  May  10th.  It  was  to  be  just  an  out- 
ing In  the  country  where  the  "refuaenlk" 
families  could  q;>end  a  few  hours  together 
celebrating  a  JewlA  festival.  There  woiild 
be  no  demonstrations,  no  signs,  no  shout- 
ing of  protests. 

The  next  morning  we  met  at  the  Slepak 
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apartment.  Here  we  met  twenty-aeven  year 
old  biochemist,  Alexander  Ooldfarb,  and  his 
wife  Vala.  Alex's  enthusiasm.  Intelligence 
and  boldness  were  very  apparent.  He  pointed 
out  a  nearby  car  with  two  men  In  it.  They 
ware  KOB  secret  police  agent*.  Their  pres- 
ence was  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  u  was 
the  accepted  fact  that  their  apartments 
were  "bugged"  with  listening  devices. 

We  then  went  as  a  group  on  the  Moscow 
subway  to  the  outlying  district.  Here  we  met 
with  another  contingent  of  about  75  Moscow 
Jews.  We  all  Jammed  on  to  a  large  two-car 
public  bu»  along  with  other  Russians.  The 
KOB  agents  were  obyioualy  present. 

After  riding  about  ten  minutes,  several 
Jeep-like  vehicles  stopped  the  bus.  Six  uni- 
formed police  boarded  and  demanded  to  see 
our  paasports.  They  quickly  looked  at  one 
passport  and  ordered  that  all  Americans  get 
off  the  bus.  Immediately  Slepak  reloaded 
that  all  the  Jews  would  get  off  with  the  ten 
Americans.  Once  off  the  bus,  the  Russian 
Jews  kept  us  In  the  middle  of  the  group.  The 
police  grabbed  us  and  demanded  to  see  our 
passports  several  times.  At  this  point,  Sle- 
pak and  the  othep  decided  that  we  should 
have  our  picnic  it  the  nearest  convenient 
fleld. 

By  now  we  were  surrounded  by  about 
thirty  police  and  KOB  agents.  The  ool'ce 
shouted  that  we  were  In  a  restricted  military 
zone.  To  this  Ooldfarb  Informed  us  and  them 
that  we  were  safely  within  the  forty  kilo- 
meter area  of  Moscow  where  tourists  are  per- 
mitted to  venture.  Then  the  Jews  formed  a 
wedge  and  pushed  through  the  police  line. 
This  action  was  repeated  several  times. 

As  this  strange  entourage  walked  along 
the  country  road  In  front  of  the  farm  hoiises, 
Lois  Krop  stopped  to  take  a  picture  of  a 
Russian  woman  and  her  daughter  on  the 
front  porch  of  their  simple  house.  A  police- 
man burst  forth  and  snatched  the  umaii 
camera  from  her  hand.  He  vainly  tried  to 
open  it  and  take  the  film  out.  Two  of  the 
Jewish  men  immediately  wrestled  the  camera 
away  from  the  policeman  and  returned  it  to 
Lois.  This  takes  "chutzpah."  courage.  We 
Americans  were  amazed. 

As  we  turned  down  the  narrow  dirt  road 
off  the  highway.  Alex  Ooldfarb  said  to  me  In 
his  near-perfect  English.  "Do  you  hear  what 
that  mother  is  shouting  to  her  children? 
'Stay  away  from  the  Jews.  They  will  kui 
you.' "  Another  woman  hollered  out,  "Hitler 
shotUd  have  killed  all  the  Jews." 

After  a  few  minutes  on  the  muddy  road  we 
came  to  a  fleld  with  a  small  river  on  one 
side.  I  said  to  Ooldfarb,  "Are  we  allowed  to 
go  on  to  this  fleld?"  To  this  he  phllosophled, 
"In  the  Soviet  Union  aU  the  land  is  owned 
by  the  people.  Aren't  we  the  people?"  We 
trudged  onward. 

Ptom  out  of  nowhere  a  farmer's  bulldozer 
quickly  dug  a  trench  across  the  fleld  In  front 
of  us.  At  the  end  of  the  fleld  he  turned 
around  and  repeated  this  action  several 
times.  The  Jews  looked  at  the  fvuTows  as  if  to 
f  say  "Isn't  our  lUe  one  obstacle  after  an- 
other?" Without  comment  we  climbed  over 
tte  muddy  ditches  to  the  fleld  ahead. 

By  this  time  our  group  was  being  escorted 
by  at  least  a  hundred  policemen,  KOB  agents 
and  brave  local  militia  who  unnoticed 
turned  up  m  their  distinctive  red  arm  bands! 
Up  on  the  hillside  many  army  trucks  were 
seen  with  uniformed  men  in  them.  Across 
the  river  two  motorcycles  with  sidecars 
"topped  behind  the  trees  where  six  soldiers 
stood  guard. 

AU  at  once  the  signlflcance  of  the  situation 
hit  us  ten  naive  American  tourists.  We  were 
astounded,  appalled,  outraged  and  somewhat 
frightened  at  what  we  saw  around  us. 

The  Jews  matter  of  factly  started  their 
picnic.  Out  cama  the  pUetlo  table  cloths  and 
the  old  bedspreads,  rrom  their  baekets  aad 
bags  they  produced  a  variety  of  picnic  foods. 
FrotQ  bard  bcdled  eggs  to  pickled  mushrooms. 
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Prom  cold  meat  to  honey  cake.  There  were 
plenty  of  Jewish  mothers  to  make  sure  you 
had  more  than  enough  to  eat. 

The  men  and  women  brought  forth  wine 
and  toasted  us,  each  other,  and  Israel.  One 
old-'Zayde"  (grandfather)  prldefuUy  insisted 
that  we  drink  his  homemade  schnapps  with 
him. 

The  teenage  boys  and  men  set  up  stick 
goals  and  started  a  soccer  game.  They  played 
with  great  enthusiasm.  The  young  girls 
talked  and  gossiped  with  each  other.  The 
smaU  children  found  toys  and  happUy  en- 
Joyed  playing  in  the  fleld.  In  spite  of  the  be- 
littling intrijslons  around  them  it  was  a 
treat  for  these  people  to  get  together  for  a 
happy  occasion,  to  demonstrate  their  love  for 
their  reUglon,  and  to  gain  courage  from 
each  other's  presence.  They  acted  oblivious 
to  the  authorlUes  aroiind  them.  They  were 
breaking  no  Soviet  Uws  and  seemed  to  know 
Just  how  far  they  dared  go.  They  had  seen 
tills  situation  many  times. 

The  poUce  insiilts  continued  as  a  rather 
large  and  obvious  KOB  woman  agent  and 
her  medal  bedecked  husband  appeared  with 
a  blanket  and  sat  with  our  group.  She  ttirned 
up  the  volume  of  her  portable  radio  very 
loud.  They  were  looking  for  a  provocation, 
but  the  Jews  ignored  them. 

KOB  agents  with  cameras  and  a  Sony  video 
tape  recorder  came  within  flve  feet  of  the 
gathering  and  took  point  blank  pictures  over 
and  over  again.  Other  agents  walked  tvlthin 
the  crowd. 

The  rest  of  our  police  protection— for  us 
or  for  the  local  people,  we  don't  know 
Which— stayed  back  from  a  hundred  to  sev- 
eral hundred  feet. 

We  Americans  were  amazed  at  their  desire 
to  show  their  solidarity.  Everyone  made  us 
feel  part  of  them.  We  talked  In  English  and 
broken  English.  Some  of  us  remembered  the 
Yiddish  that  our  Russian  grandparents 
spoke  to  converse  with  the  older  people. 
Little  groups  materialized  with  an  inter- 
preter In  each  one  and  we  had  a  chance  to 
answer  and  ask  many  questions. 

A  campflre  was  built.  One  of  the  young 
people  brought  out  a  guitar  and  all  felt  the 
togetherness  as  we  sang  Hebrew  Israeli  songs. 
Most  of  them  try  to  learn  some  Hebrew  on 
their  own  for  the  day  when  they  wUl  be  free 
Jews  in  Israel. 

After  about  two  hours  the  Russian  sky 
darkened  and  a  drizzle  started.  The  rain 
seemed  to  be  expected  as  the  women  magic- 
ally pulled  umbrellas  from  their  bags  The 
plastic  tablecloths  were  cleared  and  raised 
up  as  protection  from  the  rain.  MeanwhUe 
the  police  and  KOB  agents  looked  glumly  on 
In  their  dripping  grey  raincoats  and  water 
soaked  hats. 

In  an  hour  the  remaining  food  was 
gathered  and  aU  the  trash  was  carefully 
picked  up.  We  aU  started  walking  back  to 
the  main  road  through  mud  flUed  fields  and 
guUeys.  No  one  seemed  to  mind  the  wet  mud 
caked  shoes  and  trousers  and  the  wet  cloth- 
ing. A  smaU  victory  was  won.  The  Jews  lifted 
up  their  heads  a  little  higher.  We  ten  Amer- 
ican tourists  had  tears  in  our  eyes.  Our  Rus- 
sian guard  followed  behind. 

We  waited  at  the  side  of  the  highway  for 
the  public  buses.  We  boarded  them  In  tens 
and  twenties  as  the  crowded  vehicles  allowed. 
In  my  bus  the  Jews  sang  Israeli  songs  whUe 
their  Russian  countrymen  sUently  looked  on 
It  was  a  great  feeling.  Their  pride  was  show- 
ing. 

At  the  subway  terminal  the  Jews  said 
goodbye  to  each  other.  The  men  as  well  as 
the  women  kissed  each  other  and  shouted 
"Shalom"  as  they  departed. 

We  returned  with  the  Slepaks  and  the 
Ooldfarbs  and  a  few  foUowlng  KOB  agents 
We  talked  quietly  with  them  on  the  ride 
back  to  Moscow.  When  we  left  our  new 
friends,  we  warmly  embraced  them  and 
thanked  them  for  the  lesson  In  courage  they 
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taught  us  this  day.  None  of  us  wlU  ever  *o. 
get  it.  '"ever  lor- 

We  learned  from  the  Russian  Jews  wh»t 
had  prompted  them  to  emigrate  Most  ^ 
been  raised  with  no  religion  in  their  homaT 
It  had  been  felt  in  order  to  get  ahead  aastoi 
latlon  and  a  good  Russian  education  was  tt^ 
best  policy  for  them  to  foUow.  In  the  earW 
1950s  RussUn  Jews  learned  that  this  wm 
not  the  answer  when  a  group  of  Jewish  doc 
tors  were  purged,  supposedly  for  tryliuf  to 
poison  children  and  poUtlcal  leaders  The 
pogrom  was  back,  but  in  a  different  fonn 
One  would  have  thought  that  the  govern- 
ment  wanted  the  Jews  to  asslmUate  with'  the 
closing  of  all  Hebrew  schools  and  all  but  one 
synagogue.  However,  complete  assimilation 
was  impossible  as  long  as  the  word  Hebrew 
is  written  on  the  Identification  papers  as  the 
nationality  of  every  Soviet  Jew.  This  idenu- 
flcation  labels  every  Jew  who  applies  for  a 
Job,  or  an  apartment  or  to  enter  the  Uni- 
versity as  a  second-class  citizen. 

This  was  the  background  that  served  as  » 
basis  for  thousands  of  Soviet  Jews  to  decide 
to  emigrate  when  they  learned  of  the  8U 
Day  War  In  IsraeL.They  realized  that  If  the 
country  of  their  birth  considered  their 
nationality  to  be  Hebrew  then  the  Hebnw 
Homeland.  Israel,  was  the  one  place  in  the 
world  where  they  belonged. 

Why  hasn't  the  government  given  thete 
people  visas?  The  official  answers  are  vagw 
The  "refusenlks"  feel  that  they  are  being 
held  up  as  an  example.  Their  continued  hard 
life  and  harassment  puts  fear  into  other  So- 
viet Jews  who  might  want  to  emigrate  U 
emigration  were  ea^  for  the  Jews  might 
not  all  dissatisfied  Rt^aslans  say  "Let  me  out 
too"? 

We  felt  so  moved  b^  our  experience  at  the 
picnic  that  we  called  the  United  Press  In- 
ternational office  In  Moscow.  The  Slepaks  had 
assured  us  that  their  only  hope  for  survival 
was  the  support  of  the  free  world.  When  we 
had  expressed  our  concern  for  their  safety  If 
the  press  were  notified,  they  told  us,  "We 
are  no  longer  "The  Jews  of  SUence.'"  We 
spoke  to  UPI  Correspondent  Barry  James.  Be 
too  felt  our  experience  was  Important  and 
listened  to  our  story.  That  night  Barry  came 
to  our  hotel  with  David  Levy  of  NBC  and  we 
recorded  our  Impressions  of  the  day.  A  Rus- 
sian Jew  told  us  the  next  day  that  they  heard 
about  the  picnic  on  Radio  Pree  Europe  and 
mind  you— thanked  us  for  being  so  brave. 
Thank  Ood  for  the  American  and  world  free 
press  that  can  tell  this  story  about  injustices 
and  gamer  world  opinion  to  right  these 
wrongs. 

We  told  the  story  to  some  of  our  Christian 
friends  on  our  tour.  Most  felt  intrigued  and 
moved  by  our  experience.  A  few  wished  that 
they  had  Joined  us.  Some  said  we  were  very 
brave  to  do  such  a  thing  In  Rtossla.  I  feel 
not  much  courage  Is  needed  if  you  have  an 
American  passport  and  don't  break  any  So- 
viet laws,  especially  now  with  the  Soviet- 
American  detente  solidifying.  Moscow  and 
Leningrad  are  showplaces  of  the  USSR.  Tou 
may  leam  about  the  country,  but  you  wont 
learn  about  the  people  unless  you  go  out  on 
your  own  and  talk  to  the  Russian  people  on 
an  Individual  basis. 

I  wUl  always  remember  these  people:  espe- 
cially the  younger  ones.  The  teenagers  are 
old  enough  to  understand  that  their  whote 
lives  lie  ahead  of  them.  I  have  seen  their 
faces  before  in  pictures  of  children  in  the 
1030's  in  Hitler's  Oermany. 

We  didn't  remember  them  then.  We  lost 
them.  Can  we  afford  not  to  remember  theie 
children? 

All  people  with  a  feeling  for  humanity  mwt 
help  these  people  to  be  free.  The  Ruatsa 
leaders  are  sensitive  to  world  opinion,  ttie 
Soviet  government  wants  to  trade  with  the 
United  States.  This  is  the  time  to  encourage 
the  Soviets  to  understand  the  most  basic 
principles  of  humanity  and  brotherhood  aad 
aUow  free  emigration.  We  should  only  trad* 
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with  them  if  these  basic  principles  are  up- 
held. 

I  feel  that  many  American  citizens  should 
try  to  go  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Visit  these 
people.  Show  them  that  you  are  with  them. 
Our  support  gives  them  the  courage  to  go  on. 


WHO  IS  THE  ENEMY? 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOtaSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1974 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  en- 
vironment of  our  Nation's  Capital  con- 
tinues to  be  one  of  Alice  in  Wonderland. 
Yesterday,  while  the  Congress  was 
voting  an  authorization  of  $22.6  billion 
for  military  procurement  to  bolster  our 
national  defense — reportedly  with  Soviet 
legislators  watching  from  the  gallery  of 
the  House  Chamber — the  administration 
announced  approval  of  a  $400  million 
fertilizer  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  included  a  $180  million  credit  ex- 
tension by  the  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank 
at  6-percent  interest. 

Today  all  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  are  invited  to  an  oflScial  recep- 
tion for  eight  members  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  to  be  held  in  the 
Senate  wing  of  the  U.S.  Capitol. 

In  the  morning  paper,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Simon,  announces 
that  President  Nixon's  June  trip  to  Mos- 
cow is  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  a 
joint  Soviet-United  States  economic 
partnership.  According  to  the  announce- 
ment, the  American  taxpayers  will  put 
up  the  dollars,  American  Industry  and 
technology  will  provide  the  know-how. 
the  Soviets  will  supply  the  raw  material 
and— everyone  will  be  happy? 

Addltlon^Uji^the  morning  paper  car- 
ries aa  announfcement  from  Commerce 
Secretary  Prederldk  Dent,  indicating  that 
the  Russian  Yack-40  aircraft,  designed 
for  small  feeder  lines  or  executlve-tjrpe 
sales  will  be  marketed  In  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Dent  further  suggests  the 
possibility  of  two-way  aircraft  trade. 

In  March  of  this  year.  Dow  Jones  con- 
flnned  that  the  Soviets  were  planning  on 
placing  one  of  their  subcompact  auto- 
mobiles: such  as  the  Lada.  the  Zaz,  the 
Moekvlch,  or  the  Volga  on  the  U.S. 
market. 

Americans  may  wonder  why  the  need 
for  such  extensive  military  armaments 
for  national  defense.  Where  is  the  en- 
emy? Who  are  we  defending  our  people 
from? 

"Die  items  foUow: 
[ftom  the  Washington  Peat,  lAiy  88,  19741 
XJmtD  Statv.  Sovixts  To  Srair  Aocou  ow 
Jonrr  Ecomokic  Pkojbctb 
(By  Dan   Morgan) 
The  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union 
we  aiming  to  sign  a  new.  long-term  agree- 
amt  for  cooperating  on   large-scale  Joint 
•«momicproJecte  when  President  Nixon  goes 
Win?***  *"**  nionth.  Treasury  Secratary 
*™«a  S.  Simon  announced  yesterday. 

In  dMcrlblng  the  proposed  agreement,  a 
u«.  ^clal  said  Its  purpose  will  be  to  "see 
now  what  we  produce  can  fit  into  their  de- 
~»P?^'  Pl*""  o^w  flve-year  periods  and 
"«^r.  and  vice  vfrsa." 
VS.  officials  beUeve  that  American  com- 
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panics  can  play  a  major  role  In  future  So- 
viet development  of  natural  reeourcee  such 
as  chrome,  nickel  and  other  minerals.  How- 
ever, because  the  Soviet  Union  traditionally 
has  been  secretive  about  its  long-term  plan- 
ning, these  possibilities  have  been  limited. 
In  discussing  the  proposal  yesterday,  offi- 
cials mentioned  as  a  possible  example  of  co- 
operation the  construction  of  American 
aluminum  smelting  operations  in  areas  of 
the  Soviet  Union  where  the  large  quantities 
of  electricity  needed  arc  much  cheaper  than 
here. 

"Tbt  aim  is  to  match  big  projects  which 
are  mutually  beneflcUl,"  said  one  official. 

The  proposal  was  the  latest  effort  by  the 
Nixon  administration  to  maintain  the  mo- 
mentum of  Its  policy  of  detente  through 
trade. 

It  was  announced  by  Simon  following  a 
two-day  meeting  In  Washington  of  the  US.- 
U.S5JI.  Commercial  Commission,  which  was 
established  last  year. 

At  a  press  conference,  Simon  said  that  the 
United  States  was  stlU  determined  to  obtain 
legislation  giving  Moscow  nondiscriminatory 
tariff  treatment  for  goods  sold  here. 

He  said  that  the  United  States  was  also 
determined  to  continue  to  make  Export- 
Import  Bank  credits  avaUable  to  the  Soviet 
Union  when  necessary  to  assist  American  ex- 
porters. 

On  Tuesday,  the  bank  announced  a  loan 
of  $180  mUUon,  to  be  matched  by  American 
commercial  banks,  to  finance  the  sale  of 
fertUlzer  factory  equipment  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Yesterday,  with  Soviet  acting  Porelgn 
Trade  Minister  MlkhaU  R.  Kuzmln  at  hU 
side,  Simon  said:  "There  are  great  economic 
benefits  from  the  Russian  trade." 

President  Nixon's  signing  of  a  generalized 
long-term  economic  agreement  In  Moscow  In 
June  would  only  partly  offset  Soviet  disap- 
pointment over  Its  faUure  to  obtain  "moet- 
favored  nation"  tariff  status  from  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

In  October,  1972.  the  two  countries  signed 
a  detailed  trade  and  economic  agreement 
covering  tariffs,  marketing,  business  contacts 
and  other  matters.  However,  It  has  never 
formally  gone  Into  effect  becattse  the  United 
States  has  not  provided  the  Soviet  Union 
with  the  "most-favored-natlon"  status. 

In  a  communique  Issued  yesterday,  the 
Joint  Soviet-American  commission  said  that 
if  "favorable  conditions  obtained."  the  esti- 
mated $2  billion  to  $3  billion  trade  volume 
foreseen  earUer  tor  the  1973  to  1976  period 
wovUd  be  surpassed. 

Trade  between  the  two  countries  came  to 
about  91.5  blUlon  last  year. 

Commerce  Secretary  Frederick  B.  Dent  said 
yesterday  that  American  firms  have  found 
a  possible  market  for  the  Soviet  produced 
Takovlev-40  three-engine  short-range  trans- 
port plane.  Officials  said  that  the  commission 
had  agreed  on  the  need  for  an  "airworthiness 
agreement"  which  would  enable  aircraft 
made  in  the  Soviet  Union  to  be  sold  here. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star-News.  Uay  31. 

1974] 

Sovim  RniHT  AT  Hom 

(By  Joy  BUIlngton) 

The  first  Soviet  parilamentarlans  to  visit 
Washington  as  an  official  delegation  since 
1988,  when  diplomatic  relations  were  estab- 
lished, flooded  the  State  Department's  diplo- 
matic reception  rooms  last  night  with  a 
burst  of  Russian. 

There  were  no  toasts,  and  Just  two 
speeches,  but  the  eight  membws  of  the  Su- 
preme  Soviet   seemed    supremely    at   home. 

The  vodka  was  American,  but  most  of  the 
Russians— including  13  aides  and  a  large 
group  from  the  Soviet  embtuMy  i\en  seemed 
to  prefer  scotch  or  gin. 

The  hosts  were  Deputy  Secretary  ot  State 
Kenneth  Bush  and  various  members  of  Oon- 
gnn. ,  vice  chairman  of  the  VS.  dele- 
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gation  of  the  International  Interparliamen- 
tary Union,  said  the  Soviet  delegation  was 
returning  a  visit  by  American  Legislators  to 
the  Soviet  Union  of  several  years  ago. 

and will  give  a  luncheon  for 

the  Soviet  visitors  today. 

The  visit  was  described  by  most  State  De- 
partment officials  as  substantive  and  im- 
portant in  terms  of  detente  and  trade. 

The  Soviet  legislators,  who  are  accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  TV  cameramen,  ar- 
rived here  Sunday  night. 

Yesterday,  they  met  with  members  of  the 
Senate  Porelgn  Relations  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Tomorrow,  said,  the  group  vriU  be 

watching  from  the  galleries  when  the  De- 
fense Authorization  Bill  comes  up  for  vote  in 
the  House. 

Mrs.  Z.  P.  Pukhova.  the  only  woman  dele- 
gate, described  herself  as  a  mother  first,  a 
working  woman  second  (Ae  runs  a  textile 
factory)  and  a  member  of  the  Presidium. 

The  whole  Supreme  Soviet  is  "In  favor  oi 
disarmament",  she  said.  "And  we  are  in  a 
position  to  uae  all  our  material  means  for 
the  Improvement  of  life  rather  than  the  de- 
struction of  life.  .  ." 

Standing  In  for  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
Kissinger,  Rush  welcomed  the  Russians. 

Replying,  the  head  of  the  Soviet  delega- 
tion, B.  N.  Ponomarev,  (a  member  of  the 
communist  Party  Politburo  and  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Soviet  House  of  Nationalities)  Invited  a  U.8. 
interparliamentary  visit  next  year  and  said 
that  "until  now"  the  development  of  rela- 
tions "took  place  on  a  government  level  and 
through  summit  meetings.  Now  we  are  filling 
the  gap  which  existed  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. 

Joirrr  Cokmuniqcx  ok  thi  Fou«th  Sbssion 
of  thk  umrsd  statks-uj3.s h.  commxbcx&l 
Commission 

The  U.S.-USSJI.  Commercial  Commission 
established  during  the  summit  meeting  In 
May  1972  today  concluded  its  Fourth  Session. 
The  session,  which  took  place  in  Washington. 
DC.  on  May  21-May  22  was,  in  accordance 
with  the  established  procedure,  chaired  by 
WUllam  E.  Simon.  US.  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  Chairman  of  the  UjS.  Section  of  the 
Commission.  The  Soviet  delegation  was  led 
by  the  Acting  Minister  of  Ftweign  Trade  of 
the  U.S.SJI..  MUthaU  R.  Kuzmln. 

Other  US.  members  of  the  Commission 
taking  part  in  the  Fourth  Session  were  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Frederick  B.  Dent,  Deputy 
Chairman;  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry 
Jack  F.  Bennett;  Assistant  Secretary  of  SUte 
for  Economic  and  Business  Affairs-Designate 
Thomas  O.  Enders:  Deputy  Legal  Adviser  of 
the  Department  of  State  Oeorge  H.  Aldrtch, 
Counsel;  and  Acting  Deputy  Assistant  Secre-, 
tary  of  Commerce  for  East- West  Trade  Lewis 
W.  Bowden.  Executive  Secretary,  Ambassador 
WUUam  D.  Eberle,  the  President's  Special 
Trade  Representative,  and  Helmut  Soonen- 
feldt.  Counselor  of  the  Department  of  State, 
alao  participated  in  the  talks. 

Members  of  the  Soviet  Delegation  partici- 
pating In  the  discussions  In  addition  to  Mr. 
Kuzmln  Included  A.  N.  Manzhulo,  Deputy 
Minister  of  Foreign  Trade;  V.  8.  Alkhlmov, 
Deputy  Minister  of  Foreign  Trade;  V.  B. 
Spandaryan,  Member  of  the  OOSPLON;  S.  A. 
Mkrtumov,  Commercial  Minister,  Soviet 
Trade  Representation,  Washington,  D.C.;  V. 
N.  Sushkov,  Director  of  General  Adminlstra- 
Uon,  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade:  N.  C.  Nlkit- 
kln,  £>eputy  Chairman  of  the  Bank  for  F^>r- 
elgn  Trade;  N.  V.  Zlnovlev.  Chief  of  the  De- 
partment for  Trade  with  the  Countries  of 
America,  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade:  Q.  8. 
Burguchev,  Chief  of  the  Legal  and  Treaties 
Department.  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade;  and 
R.  O.  Oorbunov.  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Soviet  Section  of  the  Commission. 

The  Joint  Commission  session  Included  two 
plenary  meetings  and  several  working  group 
meetings,  which  took  place  in  a  friendly  and 
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constructlTe  atmoq>bere.  There  was  a  com- 
prehensive ezchazige  of  views  on  the  develop- 
nxent  of  Amerlc&n-Sovlet  trade  and  economic 
relations.  The  Parties  noted  with  satisfaction 
fiu-vher  progress  In  the  development  of  these 
relations  since  the  Third  Session  of  the  Com- 
mission held  In  Moscow  In  October  1B73. 

The  Commission  agreed  on  the  desirability 
of  expanding  and  further  developing  long- 
term  economic  Industrial  and  technical  co- 
operation and  discussed  means  of  facilitating 
such  cooperation,  including  the  creation  of 
favorable  conditions  for  business  activities, 
and  the  exchange  of  economic  and  financial 
data.  With  these  objectives  In  mind,  the  Com- 
mission recommended  to  the  two  Govern- 
ment* the  conclusion  of  a  long-term  agree- 
ment to  facilitate  economic.  Industrial  and 
technical  cooperation. 

It  was  noted  that  la  1973.  UJB.-U.8BJi. 
trade  amoimted  to  almost  »1.6  billion.  The 
Commission  anticipated  that  bilateral  trade 
would  again  this  year  exceed  the  1  bUllon 
dollar  level.  This  trade  volume,  If  favorable 
condlUons  obtained,  would  permit  the  coim- 
tries  to  surpa«8  the  total  of  3-3  billion  dol- 
lars for  the  three  years  197»-76  foreseen  by 
President  Nixon  and  Oeneral  Secretary 
Bresbnev  in  June  of  last  year. 

The  Commission  received  reports  and  ex- 
changed views  on  the  current  status  of  a 
number  of  long-term  cooperation  projects 
under  negotiation  between  VS.  firms  and 
Soviet  foreign  trade  organizationa,  including 
projects  In  the  fields  of  fertiliser  produc- 
tion, exploration  for  natural  gaa  and  oil, 
timber  products,  machine  building  facilities 
and  products  of  power-consuming  indus- 
tries. In  many  cases  these  projects  would  be 
carried  out  on  a  self -liquidating  basis. 

The  U.S.  Section  reported  that  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  conmiltment  made  at  the 
last  session  of  the  Joint  Oonunlssion,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  had  refen«d  the 
Soviet  Interest  in  power -cbnsumlng  produc- 
tion faclllOes,  including  aluminum,  ferro- 
manganese  and  ferro-chromlum.  and  chemi- 
cals, to  appropriate  Industry  trade  associa- 
tions and  directly  to  potenUally  interested 
VS.  companies.  The  Soviet  Section  provided 
the  VS.  Etelegatlon  additional  data  on  sev- 
eral of  the  projects  for  transmittal  to  US 
firms. 

To  facUltat»  trade  and  cooperation  In  the 
field  of  civil  aviation,  the  two  Parties  agreed 
upon  the  desirability  of  concluding  a  Bilat- 
eral Airworthiness  Agreement. 

To  aid  in  the  growth  of  two-way  trade, 
agreement  was  reached  with  regard  to  the 
appropriate  expansion  of  commercial  repre- 
sentation at  the  present  time,  and  on  the 
need  to  facUitate  sxilUble  offlo*.  housing, 
and  working  conditions. 

The  Commission  noted  that  the  recent 
commitment  by  the  VS.  Export-Import 
Bank  to  ftimlsh  credit  for  the  exporting  of 
VS.  equipment,  materials  and  services  for 
the  construction  in  Moscow  of  the  Interna- 
tional Center  for  Commerce  wUl  add  to  the 
facilities  available  to  meet  the  growing  need 
of  U.S.  and  other  foreign  companies  and 
banks  to  open  offices  in  Moscow.  At  present 
seventeen  (17)  UB.  companies  and  banks 
have  already  been  authorlaed  to  open  offices 
In  Moscow. 

Both  sides  agreed  to  faclUUte  trade  mis- 
sions and  to  support  participation  of  their 
nationals,  companies  and  economic  organi- 
zations in  trade  fairs  and  exhibitions  or- 
ganlaed  in  the  other  country. 

The  VS.  Section  reaffirmed  the  US  Ad- 
ministration's determination  to  obtain  legis- 
lation that  would  provide  authority  for  non- 
discriminatory tariff  treatment  for  the 
UBB.R..  as  called  for  under  the  VS.-V  as  R 
Trade  Agreement  of  1972,  and  would  con- 
tinue the  availability  of  UJ3.  Export-Import 
Bank  financing  on  a  non -discriminatory 
bMls  when  needed  to  assist  VS.  exporters 
on  their  sales  to  the  USSH. 
At  the  final  plenary  session,  the  Commis- 
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slon  heard  a  report  on  the  progress  of  the 
VS.-VSSM.  Trade  and  Economic  Council 
from  the  two  Co-Chalrmen:  Donald  M.  Ken- 
dall and  V.  S.  Alkhlmov.  The  Council,  whose 
principal  task  is  the  promotion  of  trade  and 
economic  cooperation  between  the  VS.  and 
the  Uj8B.R..  was  established  pxuvuant  to  the 
U3.-Uj8.SJR.  protocol  signed  at  the  Wash- 
ington summit  meeting  in  June  of  1973. 

The  Commission  expressed  satisfaction 
with  the  results  of  the  Fourth  Session,  con- 
sidering the  discussions  a  further  major  step 
in  the  constructive  development  of  solid, 
long-term,  mutually  advantageous  trade 
relations.  It  agreed  to  convene  the  next 
(Fifth)   session  in  Moscow  in  1975. 

The  Soviet  delegation  members  expressed 
their  appreciation  for  the  hospitality  ex- 
tended to  them  by  their  American  hosts 
during  the  delegation's  stay  in  the  VS. 

Comments  bt  SxcaxTAaT  Dknt:  Aa 
WoxTHontss  ACKKXMurr 

In  order  for  aircraft  to  be  operated  in  the 
United  States,  they  have  to  be  certified  that 
their  construction  has  been  accomplished 
under  specified  conditions.  The  air  worthi- 
ness Agreement  reflects  the  successful  con- 
clusion of  the  examination  of  the  procedures 
and  processes  under  which  such  construction 
takes  place.  And  in  essence,  is  a  prelude  to 
certification. 

The  purpose  U  to  enable  aircraft  produced 
under  conditions  such  as  they  have  to  be 
sold  in  the  United  States.  As  a  case  in  ex- 
ample, there  is  a  manufacturer  what  is 
known  as  a  Yack-40.  The  Yack-40  is  an  air- 
craft designed  for  smaU  feeder  Unes,  or  else, 
executive-type  sales.  American  firms  have 
found  a  possible  market  for  it  and  in  order 
to  have  it  sold  in  this  country  it  has  to  be 
covered  under  the  Air  Worthiness  Agree- 
ment. In  addlUon.  of  course,  there  is  the 
involvement  of  two-way  trade  in  aircraft  as 
a  possibility. 

This  U  Air  Worthiness  Agreements  which 
relate  solely  to  the  sale  of  aircraft  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  commercial  licensing 
of  commercial  flights. 
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SUPPORT  BUILDINa  FOR  RETEN- 
TION OF  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERNAL  SECURITY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
will  deny  that  the  latest  tragic  episode  in 
the  case  of  Patricia  Hearst  and  the  ter- 
rorlatlc  activities  of  the  Symblonese 
Uberation  Army — SLA,  if  repeated  In 
other  areas,  would  be  a  matter  vitally  re- 
lated to  the  internal  security  of  the 
United  States. 

Pew  will  contest  the  fact  that  the 
penetration  of  high  governmental  circles 
by  Communist  agents — the  recent  revela- 
tions regarding  Willy  Brandt's  key  Com- 
munist adviser  and  Mr.  Brandt's  ensu- 
ing resignation  is  an  excellent  example- 
bears  directly  on  the  Internal  security 
Issue. 

Pew  realistic  citizens  will  argue  that 
the  combination  of  newly  developed  ter- 
roristic techniques  coupled  with  the 
presence  in  the  United  States  of  subver- 
sive and  radical  individuals  and  groups 
Inclined  to  use  such  techniques  should 
not  be  given  a  high  Internal  security 
priority. 

Yet,  ironically,  for  the  first  time  in 


Congress  a  recommendation  in  the  House 
has  been  proposed  to  abolish  the  com- 
mittee which,  with  its  predecessor,  has 
dealt  with  the  above-mentioned '  and 
similar  Issues  for  almost  30  years— the 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Security— 
HCIS.  ^ 

Fortunately,  concerned  individuals  and 
organizations  have,  for  the  last  several 
months  been  going  on  record  as  support- 
ing  the  continuance  of  HCIS  in  Its  pres- 
ent form.  Various  sources  in  the  United 
States,  knowledgeable  and  with  more 
than  a  passing  interest  in  the  internal 
security  field,  have  voiced  opposition  to 
effectively  crippling  internal  security  in- 
vestigations as  is  presently  called  for 
by  House  Resolution  988. 

A  sampling  of  public  support  for  HCIS 
indicates  definite  concern  on  the  part  of 
responsible  individuals  and  orgaoha- 
tlons  for  the  future  of  the  committee 
For  instance.  William  Randolph  Hearst 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Hearst  News- 
papers and  the  uncle  of  Patricia  Hearst 
made  an  observation  that  is  worth  re^ 
peatlng: 

It  makes  no  difference  to  its  foes  in  Con- 
gress that  the  committee  (HCIS)  U  acclaimed 
by  our  law  enforcement  officials  everywhere 
as  on  invaluable  source  of  continuaUy  up- 
dated information  on  radical  groups  of  all 
descriptions,  left  and  right  alike.  The  com- 
mittee must  go. 

Editor  Hearst  is,  of  course,  referring 
to  HCIS  investigations  of  subversive  and 
violence-prone  groups  which  seek  to  es- 
tablish themselves  nationally,  thus  mak- 
ing them  a  matter  of  concern  for  law 
enforcement  groups  throughout  the 
country.  Local  police,  in  some  cases,  need 
not  wait  for  radical  and  extremist  ele- 
ments to  set  up  shop  in  their  locality  but 
are  forewarned,  through  HCIS  publica- 
tions, of  the  nature  and  techniques  of 
potential  troublemakers  who  seek  a  base 
in  various  States  and  localities.  The  high 
mobility  of  some  agitators,  turning  up 
In  city  after  city  to  foment  discord 
makes  It  Imperative  for  police  officials 
everjrwhere  to  be  alert  as  to  the  Identi- 
ties and  techniques  of  traveling  extre- 
mists. 

Other  members  of  the  press  such  as 
syndicated  columnists  Bill  Buckley,  Vic- 
tor Riesel,  Alice  Widener  and  others 
have  felt  compelled  to  defend  the  exist- 
ence of  the  committee  In  their  columns. 
The  Chicago  Tribune,  In  an  April  14, 
1974,  editorial,  labeled  the  move  to  elimi- 
nate HCIS  "A  Sneak  Attack." 

Public  statements  by  veterans'  groups 
illustrate  their  apprehension  regarding 
HCIS.  The  American  Legion,  through  its 
National  Commander  Robert  E.  L.  Eaton, 
summarized  the  Legion's  position  thus: 

The  American  Legion  has  long  supportsd 
the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity. We  believe  this  standing  Committee 
of  the  Ho\ise  has  rendered  valuable  service 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Nation. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  1973 
National  Resolution  No.  102,  still  In  ef- 
fect, stated  in  part : 

Our  Commander-in-Chief  commeadi  tke 
painstaking  effort  of  the  great  majortty  et 
the  House  CtHnmittee  on  Internal  Security 
for  its  fair-minded  and  comprehensive  rf- 
foru  to  enhance  our  internal  security  wtth- 
out  any  valid  wltchhuntlng  charges  beliig 
brought  against  them. 
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The  Catholic  War  Veterans,  long  a 
supporter  of  HCIS,  stated  in  a  letter  to 
Chairman  Richaiu)  Ichord  : 

We  urge  you  to  continue  your  efforts  to 
see  that  work  of  the  Committee  is  not  hin- 
dered or  reduced. 

Other  veterans'  groups  expressing  a 
similar  theme  Include  the  Fleet  Reserve 
Association,  the  Non-Commlssloned  Of- 
ficers Association  of  the  United  States, 
the  National  Association  of  Uniformed 
Services,  and  the  Air  Force  Sergeants 
Association.  I  consider  these  endorse- 
ments of  the  work  of  HCIS  a  significant 
indication  of  the  sentiments  of  veterans' 
groups  whose  members  number  in  the 
several  millions. 

More  recently,  at  its  annual  3-day 
seminar  in  Washington  this  month. 
Leadership  Foundation,  Inc.,  a  coordi- 
nating vehicle  for  women's  groups 
throughout  the  coimtry,  issued  an  alert 
on  HR.  988  and  its  recommendations  re- 
garding HCIS.  The  future  of  HCIS  was 
obviously  of  sufficient  concern  to  the 
foundation  to  necessitate  alerting  wom- 
en's groups  whose  members  number  in 
the  millions. 

I  realize  that  the  above-mentioned  ex- 
pressions of  support  for  HCIS  cannot  be 
taken  as  a  fair  cross-section  of  the  many 
segments  of  American  citizenry.  I  would 
be  willing  to  wager,  however,  that  if  the 
past  accomplishments  of  HCIS  were 
judged  in  the  light  of  the  present  serious 
situation  in  the  internal  security  area  to- 
day, citizens  would  follow  the  example  of 
Members  of  the  House  in  the  past  who 
have  voted  to  approve  the  yearly  appro- 
priations of  HCIS  by  very  comfortable 
margins. 

Finally,  it  must  be  stated  that.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  there  Is  no 
suitable  replacement  for  a  standing  com- 
mittee, the  highest  unit  In  the  House 
committee  structure.  In  the  case  of 
HCK  and  Its  precedessor.  a  standing 
committee  for  nearly  30  years,  the  chair- 
man and  his  colleagues  are  free  to  con- 
duct the  vital  business  of  the  committee 
without  interference  from  other  Mem- 
bers not  familiar  with  its  work,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  subcommittee.  The  chairman  of 
a  standing  committee  Is  free  to  request 
suitable  funds  for  the  committee's  work 
and  in  return  must  Justify  such  requests. 
HCIS  members  are  not  required  to  vote 
on  issues  outside  the  internal  security 
area  as  would  be  required  if  HCIS  were 
to  become  a  subcommittee  of  another 
committee. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  basic  ques- 
tion is:  Is  the  Internal  security  situation 
in  the  United  States  today  serious 
enough  to  warrant  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  an  Independent,  compact,  stand- 
ui«  committee,  zeroing  in,  without  hin- 
drance, on  Issues  such  as  SLA.  political 
Udnaplngs,  terrorism  In  various  forms 
to  the  United  States  implemented  by 
subversive  individuals  and  groups  and 
oth«  Issues  related  to  the  hitemal  se- 
curity field. 

I  believe  the  overwhelming  majority 
M  concerned  Americans  would  a«ree 
with  me  that  there  Is  a  definite,  urgent, 
impelling  need  for  the  continuance  of 
~*  House  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
«nty  with  consideration  given  to  broad- 
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enlng  and  expanding  Its  present  area  of 
Jurisdiction. 


DR.  BENJAMIN  E.  MAYS  HONORED 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH   CABOLIMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23,  1974 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Benja- 
min E.  Mays  returned  to  his  home  county 
of  Greenwood  recently  to  receive  from 
Lander  College,  his  34th  honorary  de- 
gree from  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing at  home  and  abroad.  Dr.  Mays  was 
honored  following  the  Installation  of  Dr. 
Larry  Jackson  as  the  10th  president  of 
Lander  CoUege. 

Greenwood  County  has  produced  no 
more  illustrious  son  than  Dr.  Mays,  who 
was,  I  am  proud  to  say,  bom  only  a  short 
distance  from  where  I  now  live.  From  a 
humble  tenant-farm  beginning,  he  be- 
came one  of  the  world's  most  renowned 
and  distinguished  educators.  Dr.  Mays, 
a  superb  orator  and  gentlemen,  has  been 
an  ambassador  of  culture,  good  will, 
brotherhood  and  imderstandlng  through- 
out the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  commend  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  South  Carolina 
State  College  system  for  this  honor  be- 
stowed upon  Dr.  Mays.  The  entire  Lander 
community  was  thrilled  on  this  historic 
occasion.  Mrs.  Dom  and  I  were  delighted 
that  the  board  of  trustees  could  attend 
the  dinner  at  our  home  honoring  Eta- 
Mays. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Mays  delivered  a  su- 
perb address  to  a  special  luncheon  fol- 
lowing the  ceremony  and  received  stand- 
ing ovations  from  the  audience.  We  com- 
mend to  the  attentlOTi  of  the  Congress 
and  the  people  of  our  country  Dr.  Mays' 
outstanding  address : 

(Prom  the  Index  (SO.)  Journal,  Apr.  2.  1974J 
Texts  op  Mabcr  30  Address  bt  Dr. 
Benjamin  Mats 
(By  Dr.  Benjamin  Mays) 
Dr.  Benjamin  E.  Mays  of  AtlanU  received 
the  Doctor  of  Humatnitles  Degrtse  from  Lan- 
der College  on  Saturday. 

He  was  the  main  speaker  at  a  luncheon 
at  the  American  Legion  Building  following 
the  ceremony  at  the  Barksdale  Education 
Center  on  the  Lander  campus  where  Dr 
Larry  A.  Jackson  was  InataUed  as  the  tenth 
president  of  Lander  CoUege. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  address  by 
Dr.  Mays,  which  drew  standing  ovations  from 
the  luncheon  audience: 

You  honor  me  today  more  than  my  mind 
can  imagine,  more  than  my  will  can  deter- 
mine, and  more  that  my  heart  can  feel  When 
I  consider  what  the  Black-White  relations 
were  Uke  In  our  County  and  In  the  South 
seven  decades  ago,  I  can  only  say  "What 
hath  God  wrought?"  No  man  in  my  early 
years  here  in  the  County  coiUd  have  dreamed 
that  I,  a  Black  man  or  any  Black  man  would 
ever  receive  your  most  prestigious  degree- 
Doctor  of  humane  letters.  Do  not  misunder- 
stand me— please!  Do  not  think  I  am  boast- 
ing, do  not  think  1  am  bragging.  It  is  not 
my  nature  to  do  that,  I  am  trying  to  drive 
home  a  point.  D«^ite  the  struggles,  the 
hardships,  the  high  mountains  that  I  had 
to  cumb,  the  deep  valleys  that  I  hMl  to 
raise,  the  thorny  paths  I  had  to  travel  the 
stming    racial   prejudice  I  had   to  endure. 
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despite  these  things,  life  has  been  kind  to 
me. 

You  honor  me  today  with  my  34th  hon- 
orary degree.  33  from  the  United  States  and 
two  from  Africa,  22  from  White  institutions 
and  12  from  Black  institutions,  from  the 
South,  East  and  West.  They  have  been  con- 
ferred by  smaU  prestigious  colleges  like  More- 
house, Berea,  and  South  Carolina  State  and 
large  distinguished  institutions  like  Howard 
in  Washington,  Emory  in  Atlanta,  Harvard 
in  Cambridge,  and  New  York  University. 
More  than  125  awards  hang  on  the  walls  of 
my  family  room.  But  believe  me  when  I  tell 
you  that  no  honor,  no  award,  no  degree 
means  quite  as  much  to  me  as  the  honor 
you  have  conferred  upon  me  today.  To  b« 
recognized  by  my  home  county,  a  few  miles 
from  Phoenix,  where  I  had  my  most  terrify- 
ing early  experience:  to  be  recognized  for 
what  I  have  tried  to  be  and  for  what  I  have 
tried  to  do;  and  to  l>e  recognized  for  the 
bridges  of  understanding  I  have  tried  to 
build  to  cement  closer  ties  between  Blacks 
and  Whites  in  this  Country  and  in  the  World 
is  a  good  feeling. 

If  I  am  anything,  have  done  any  thing, 
have  helped  anybody,  I  owe  it  to  God.  to 
my  parents  and  to  the  people.  The  people 
have  driven  me  on.  The  people  started  this 
in  my  home.  lUlterate  people,  yes,  but  Intel- 
ligent. Mother  and  father  never  attended 
school  a  day  to  their  lives.  Pather  was  nme 
years  old  when  the  Civil  War  ended  and 
mother  was  three.  With  the  exception  of  one 
brother  who  flmshed  high  school  and  one 
year  in  coUege,  my  sisters  and  brothers  were 
at  best  fourth  grade  scholars.  But  Susie,  my 
oldest  Bister,  had  a  good  mmd  and  when 
I  entered  school  at  six,  she  had  already 
taught  me  how  to  count,  I  knew  my  alphabet, 
and  I  could  read  and  write.  Being  the  only 
one  entering  the  Brick  House  School  that 
November  morning  who  could  do  these 
things,  the  teacher  marveUed,  gave  me  great 
praise  and  spread  the  news  at  Church,  the 
second  Sunday  in  November  in  the  year  1900. 
Prom  that  day  on.  I  was  a  marked  boy. 
I  felt  that  I  was  somebody  and  I  had  to  live 
up  to  expectations.  The  people  were  begin- 
ning to  drive  me  on. 

The  next  episode  was  electrifying.  It  was 
ChUdren  Day,  the  second  Sunday  in  June 
at  Big  Mount  Zlon,  leas  than  a  mile  from 
Epworth.  I  was  eight  or  nine  years  old.  On 
ChUdren  Day  those  who  wished  to  do  so. 
learned  a  piece  and  recited  It.  I  had  com- 
mitted to  memory  the  beatitudes  In  Matthew 
5.  When  I  finished,  the  house  went  wild.  Old 
men  stamped  their  feet,  women  waved  their 
handkerchiefs  and  young  people  applauded. 
I  got  a  standing  ovation.  The  people  prophe- 
sied and  predicted  that  I  would  be  something 
worthwhUe  in  life.  The  minister  said  I  was 
going  to  be  a  preacher.  Though  a  mere  lad, 
so  many  people  predicted  great  things  for  me 
that  I  began  to  believe  what  they  said.  I  felt 
that  I  was  different  from  the  others  and 
that  I  could  not  let  the  people  down.  Those 
untrained,  poor,  struggUng  wage  hands,  share 
croppers,  renters,  and  a  few  land  owners,  had 
laid  down  the  gauntlet  and  I  felt  that  I 
had  to  pick  It  up.  I  frtt  then  and  I  feel  now 
that  I  cannot  let  those  people  down,  though 
most  of  them  died  many  yean  ago. 

So  eager  was  I  to  learn,  that  it  was  a  Joy 
to  walk  the  seven  miles  roimd  trip  from  our 
home  on  BUI  Mays'  place,  to  the  Brick  House 
School,  named  for  a  White  farmer  who  lived 
In  a  big  brick  house;  the  school  was  a  one- 
room  wooden  building.  When  I  had  to  miss 
school  a  day,  I  cried.  PamUy  prayers,  the 
Brick  House  School,  and  Big  Moiut  Zion 
were  my  buckle  and  shield.  The  Pastor  James 
J.  Maraball,  pemiaded  fathar  to  let  me  come 
to  his  aehool  at  Mccormick.  I  went  there  for 
two  yeara— the  same  old  story  aa  at  the 
Brick  House  School— after  four  months,  back 
home  on  the  farm — to  plow,  kno«ft  oottoa 
"*»!*«.  acatter  guano.  puU  fodder,  naqjf^ 
cotton.  I  soon  aaw  that  McCormlck  wasn't 
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It.  I  begged  my  fatber  to  let  me  go  to  Orang*. 
btirg  to  attend  State  College.  Tbe  flnt  two 
years  tbere,  tbe  same  old  story — four  montbs 
and  back  to  tbe  farm.  Tbls  continued  until 
I  was  nineteen.  Tben  I  decided  to  disobey 
my  fatber.  I  wouldn't  ret\im  to  the  farm.  At 
twenty-two,  I  flnlsbed  blgb  scbool  as  vale- 
dictorian of  tbe  class.  All  during  tbe  years 
In  blgb  school  I  saw  tbe  people  at  Zlon  wav- 
ing their  handkerchiefs,  clapping  their 
hands  and  stomping  their  feet — wishing  me 
well.  Tbe  people  were  driving  me  on.  I  could 
not  let  tbe  people  down. 

For  college,  I  had  to  seek  a  Northern  cli- 
mate. The  doors  of  the  University  of  Soutb 
Carolina,  and  all  other  White  schools  In  the 
South  were  closed  to  me  with  locks  of  steel. 
I  had  been  told  that  I  and  my  people  were 
an  inferior  breed.  I  didn't  believe  it.  But  I 
dldnt  know.  I  had  to  find  out  for  myself.  My 
teachers  at  State  College  told  me  I  would  do 
well  anywhere.  As  I  left  Soutb  Carolina  for 
Bates  College  in  Lewlston,  Maine,  I  knew 
that  the  people  of  Mt.  Zion  and  State  College 
were  expecting  me  to  do  well.  Tbe  people 
were  driving  me  on. 

A  new  World  at  Bates.  The  weather  was 
cold,  44  below  sero  at  one  time,  but  tbe 
people's  hearts  were  warm.  Four  Blarki 
among  600  or  more  Whites.  I  bad  to  make 
good.   All   eyes  were  upon  me — tbia  Negro 


boy  from  Epwortb,  Soutb  Carolina.  Tbe  eyes 
of  the  people  at  Mt.  Zlon  and  SUte  College 
were  upon  me.  I  bad  no  choice  but  to  do 
well.  At  Bates.  I  won  first  place  in  a  sopho- 
more Declamation  Contest,  competed  In 
Junior  and  senior  oratorical  conteats,  and 
participated  In  intercoUeglate  debating.  My 
classmates  elected  me  their  Class  Day  orator. 
I  graduated  with  honors  and  afterward  I  was 
elected  to  membership  in  Pbl  Beta  Kappa 
and  Delta  Sigma  Rho.  I  knew  tben  that  Ood 
had  not  made  me  inferior.  I  bad  competed 
with  tbe  Yankee  and  had  done  better  than 
most  of  them. 

My  professors  were  kind  to  me.  My  math 
teacher  wanted  to  Intercede  for  me  to  do 
graduate  work  in  mathematics  at  tbe  TTnl- 
versity  of  Chicago.  My  philosophy  teacher 
offered  to  get  me  a  fellowship  In  philosophy 
at  tbe  University  of  Chicago.  My  teacher  In 
reUglon  wanted  me  to  study  at  Newton  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  Newton_  Massachusetts. 
But  Newton  was  closed  to  Blacks  In  1920.  I 
cboae  tbe  University  of  Chicago,  graduating 
with  tbe  M^.  and  PhD  degrees.  Now  the 
eyes  of  the  people  at  the  Brick  House  Scbool, 
Big  Motint  Zlon,  South  Carolina  State,  Bates 
College  and  the  University  of  Chicago  were 
fastened  upon  me.  I  could  not  let  them  down. 
Tbe  people  tbe  people,  tbe  people  have  driven 


me  on.  I  liave  written  books,  chi^ten  tn 
many  books  and  hundreds  of  articles.  I  han 
served  as  a  social  worker  in  Tampa,  PIotj^u 
as  National  Student  Secretary  of  the  YMOi 
researcher,  teacher  at  8.  Carolina  State 
Morehouse  and  Howard,  and  President  of 
Morehouse. 

To  get  an  education,  I  did  many  thing,. 
Janitorial  work — on  campus  and  In  buildlW 
cleaning  outside  toilets  on  a  college  campuli 
when  there  was  no  plumbing,  student  helper 
In  a  Ubrary,  dish  washer  in  restaurants, 
painter  and  piUlman  porter.  I  have  travelled 
a  bit  in  North  America,  Europe,  Asia  and 
Africa.  I  return  today  to  Greenwood  Oountv 
where  I  was  bom  seven  decades  plus  ago.  I 
have  come  to  give  an  account  of  my  stewaid- 
ship,  and  to  thank  you  for  conferring  upon 
me  your  honorary  degree — Doctor  of  Humane 
Letters.  I  close  with  tbe  words  of  that  great 
Black  poet,  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar: 

"Mere  human  strength  may  stand  ill  for- 
tunes frown 
So  I  prevailed,  for  human  strength  ii  mine- 
But  from  the  awful  throes  of  great  renown 
Naught   can   protect   me   save   a  strenfth 

divine. 
Help   me,   O  Lord,   in  tbU  my  trembling 

oauee. 
I  scorn  men's  curses,  but  I  dread  applause." 
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SENATE— rae«rfai^.  May  £8,  1974 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'dock  noon 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  MrrcALr). 


PtATSB 

The  Ch^Ialn,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DJ}.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  who  has  watched  over 
this  Nation  In  times  pest,  be  to  us  now 
our  guard  and  guide.  May  the  memory 
of  Memorial  Day  linger  with  us  to  In- 
spire our  actions,  underglrd  our  deliber- 
ations, and  encourage  our  sacrifices  for  a 
refined,  morally  renewed  and  spiritually 
strong  America.  Direct  ua  by  Thy  spirit 
In  all  we  do  here,  further  tiH  our  under- 
takings and  lead  us  in  the  ways  of  right- 
eousness for  the  sake  of  this  Nation  and 
the  adrsjicement  of  Thy  kingdom. 

We  pray  In  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Aznen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  MJ-.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tht^t  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  May  22.  1974,  be  dispensed 
with.       

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


EXECXmVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate go  Into  executive  session  to  consider 
a  nomlnatlMi  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nomination  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


REPORT  OP  THE  ALASKA  RAIL- 
ROAD—MESSAGEFROM  THE 
PRESIDE2«rr  RECEIVED  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Sez^ate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
transmitting  the  annual  rep<xt  on  the 
operation  of  the  Alaska  Railroad,  i^ilch 
was  received  on  May  23,  1974,  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  under  the 
order  of  May  22,  1974,  which  with  Its 
accompanjring  report  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  The  message 
Is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  transmit  herewith  the  annual  rq)ort 

on  tbe  operation  of  the  Alaska  Rallrt)ad 

as  required  by  the  Alaska  Railroad  Act 

of  BCarch  12,  1914. 

RzcHARb  Ndcoh. 
T&x  Whrb  Houbb,  May  23.  1974. 


UB.  TAX  COURT 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Theodore  Tan- 
nenwald,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to  be  a  judge 
of  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  for  a  term  expir- 
ing 15  years  after  he  takes  office. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
Is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of 
tills  nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 


REPORT  FROM  THE  COUNCIL  OP 
ECONOMIC  ADVISERS— MBSSAOI 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  MxicALF)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  transmitting  a  report  from 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  Tlie 
message  reads  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  submit  herewith  a  report  from  the 
Council  of  Economic  Ad\'lsers  on  the 
condition  of  the  American  ec<Hioiny  sod 
on  policies  for  dealing  with  some  of  its 
problems.  I  believe  that  this  report  wfll 
help  the  Congress  and  the  country  to  put 
In  better  x>ersi>ectlve  the  flood  of  eco- 
nomic events  and  news  that  engulfs  and 
confuses  us. 

In  my  message  oa  the  State  of  tbe 
Union,  (m  January  30.  1974,  after  refer- 
ring to  the  economic  consequences  of 
the  energy  shortage,  I  said: 

"We  expect,  therefore,  that  during  the 
early  part  of  this  year  output  will  rise 
IltUe  If  at  all,  unemployment  will  rise 
somewhat  and  Inflation  will  be  high.  Our 
objective,  however,  Is  to  turn  this  ^tu»- 
tloQ  around  so  that  lat^r  In  the  year  oat- 
put  will  be  rising  more  rapidly,  while  un- 
employment will  stop  rising  and  will  then 
decline,  and  the  rate  of  Inflation  win 
slow." 

As  events  turned  out,  total  production 
declined  about  1^  percent  In  the  flrrt 
quarter  of  the  year  because  the  gasoHne 
shortage  hurt  automobile  sales  and  pro- 
duction more  than  expected.  Unemidoy- 
ment  rose  a  lltUe  from  its  low  of  isit 
October  before  the  oil  embargo  beciB- 
The  hiflation  rate  was  Indeed  high. 

But  by  now  we  can  see  signs  of  the 
Improvements  that  policy  has  been  aim- 


fog  to  achieve.  Industrial  production  In- 
creased in  April  for  the  flrst  time  In  five 
months.  The  rise  In  the  cost  of  living  In 
April  was  only  about  half  as  large  as 
In  tbe  previous  three  months,  and  retail 
food  prices  declined.  The  unemployment 
rate  has  not  risen  since  January  but  de- 
clined a  little  in  March  and  April. 

Although  the  recent  events  are  not 
conclusive  they  tend  to  strengthen  the 
expectation  that  In  the  remainder  of  this 
year  output  will  be  rising  more  rapidly, 
prices  will  be  rising  much  less  rapidly 
and  the  unemployment  rate,  while  It  will 
probably  rise  further,  will  not  reach  a 
very  high  point  before  It  recedes. 

These  results  which  we  all  want  will 
not,  however,  be  achieved  without  strong 
and  responsible  policy  actions.  There  Is 
gpecial  danger  that  the  decline  of  the  In- 
flation rate  will  be  small  and  soon  re- 
versed If  we  do  not  firmly  resist  tempta- 
tions to  new  inflationary  policy. 

I  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  recent 
cooperation  of  the  congressional  leader- 
ship in  one  important  area  of  economic 
policy.  As  a  result  of  an  exchange  of  let- 
ters between  me  and  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  of  the  Senate,  eco- 
aymic  officials  of  the  Administration 
have  been  meeting  with  the  bipartisan 
leadership  of  both  Houses  to  consider 
the  problem  of  shortages.  The  outcome  of 
these  discussions  has  been  agreement  on 
the  establishment  of  a  temiwrary  com- 
mission representing  the  executive 
branch,  the  legislative  branch  and  the 
private  sector  to  examine  the  possibili- 
ties of  critical  shortages  and  propose  Im- 
proved methods  of  foreseeing  or  averting 
them. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  working  together 
I  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to 
some  of  the  policy  Implications  of  the 
Council's  report. 

1.  Too  much  government  spending  Is 
the  spark  that  most  often  sets  off  Infla- 
tionary explosions.  As  a  Tnlnlmyrn  we 
must  avoid  exceeding  the  expenditures 
for  next  year  proposed  in  the  budget. 
We  must  work  together  to  cut  where  we 
safely  can.  We  must  so  discipline  our 
present  decisions  that  they  do  not  com- 
mit us  to  excessive  spending  in  the 
future. 

2.  We  must  avoid  the  temptation  of 
tax  reduction  without  expenditure 
reduction. 

3.  The  proposals  I  submitted  In  April 
1973  for  Improving  the  imemployment 
compensation  system,  and  the  further 
steps  which  I  recommended  in  Febru- 
ary 1974.  should  be  promptly  enacted. 
To  try  to  keep  the  economy  permanently 
pumped  up  to  achieve  an  arbltrarlly- 
Klected  full-employment  goal  would  be 
InflaUonary  and  self-defeating.  To  fall 
to  provide  the  best  unemployment  com- 
pensation system  we  can  Is  Inexcusable. 

4.  While  the  immediate  energy  crisis 
has  passed  we  must  not  be  lulled  Into 
complacency  on  that  subject.  There  Is 
urgent  need  for  legislative  actions  now 
which  will  improve  the  possibility  of 
living  the  least-cost,  secure  energy  In 
the  future.  These  actions  haclude: 

a)  Deregulation  of  natural  gas. 

b)  Establishment  of  standards  gov- 
wnlng  strip-mining  of  coal. 

c)  Authority  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  license  deep-water  ports. 


d)  Deferral  of  deadlines  for  meeting 
secondary  air  quality  standards  that  im- 
pede the  use  of  coal. 

e)  Steps  to  {M;celerate  site  approval 
for  energy  fsicillties. 

f )  Establishment  of  the  proposed  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration with  an  adequate  budget. 

5.  The  future  of  inflation  and  em- 
ployment in  the  United  States  depends 
in  part  on  the  further  development  of 
open  and  secure  economic  relations  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  I  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  pass  a  trade  bill  enabling  the 
U.S.  to  negotiate  for  that  without  forc- 
ing us  to  turn  our  back  on  a  part  of  the 
world  that  Is  economically  and  politically 
Important. 

This  is  not  a  complete  list  of  legisla- 
tive proposals  affecting  the  economy. 
I  have  said  nothing  about  health  Insur- 
ance, or  tax  reform,  or  workmen's  com- 
pensation or  dozens  of  other  relevant 
matters.  Obviously,  there  Is  much  for  aU 
of  us  to  do.  There  is  so  much  to  do  that 
we  carmot  afford  to  waste  time  arguing 
about  whether  our  problems  are  greater 
or  smaller  than  our  blessings.  If  we  con- 
centrate on  working  together  on  the 
problems  we  shall  be  better  off,  both  for 
the  solutions  reached  and  for  thd  work- 
ing together. 

RlCBARO  NiXON. 

Thx  White  House,  May  28.  1974. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  transmitting 
a  report  from  the  Council  of  E^conomic 
Advisers  on  economic  developments  and 
policies  received  by  the  Senate  today  to- 
gether with  the  accompanying  report  be 
Jointly  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Afftdrs,  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion, It  Is  so  ordered. 

COMMITITE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  CERTAIN 
ITEMS  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
following  Calendar  Order  Nos.  834  835. 
837,  840,  841,  842,  843,  844,  845,  846,  847. 
849,  851,  and  852. 

•Rie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CERTAIN  LAND  HELD  IN  TRUST  FOR 
CHEYENNE-ARAPAHO  TRIBES  OF 
OKLAHOMA 

The  bill  (S.  521)  to  declare  that  certain 
land  of  the  United  States  is  held  by  the 
United  States  In  trust  for  the  Cheyenne- 
Arapaho  Tribes  of  Oklahoma,  was  con- 


sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  resid  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  aU 
right,  title,  and  Interest  of  tbe  United  States 
in  and  to  tbe  following  described  land,  and 
Improvements  thereon,  are  hereby  declared  to 
be  held  by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the 
Cheyenne-Arapaho  Tribes  of  Oklahoma; 

Beginning  at  the  southwest  comer  of  lot 
2  In  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  7, 
townstiip  19  north,  range  IS  west  of  tbe 
Indian  meridian,  Dewey  County,  State  of 
Oldahoma,  thence  east  20  rods,  thence  north 
40  rods,  thence  west  20  rods  to  tbe  west  line 
of  said  lot  2,  thence  soutb  40  rods  to  tbe 
place  of  beginning,  containing  S  acres,  more 
or  less. 

Sec.  2.  This  conveyance  15  subject  to  exist- 
ing rights-of-way  for  waterlines,  electric 
transmission  lines,  roads,  and  railroads. 

Ssc.  3.  Tbe  Indian  Claims  Commission  is 
directed  to  determine.  In  accordance  with  tbe 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  August 
13.  1946  (60  Stat.  1050),  the  extent  to  which 
the  value  of  tbe  title  conveyed  by  this  Act 
should  or  should  not  be  set  off  against  any 
claim  against  tbe  United  States  determined 
by  the  Commission. 


INDIAN  CLAIMS  COMMISSION 
AUTH0RIZA110NS,  1975 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  bill 
(S.  3007)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  for  fiscal 
year  1975  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Tn.sular 
Affairs  with  amendments  in  line  3,  after 
the  word  "appropriated",  Insei-t  "not  to 
exceed  $1,450,000";  In  line  5,  after  the 
word  "year",  strike  out  "1975,  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  continue  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission" 
and  Insert  "1975.";  and,  after  line  7.  in- 
sert a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  The  flrst  sentence  of  the  last  para- 
graph in  section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  13, 
1946  (60  Stat.  1060;  26  U.S.C.  70a)  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  the  semicolon  and  tbe 
word  "tbe"  after  the  words  "section  250  of 
title  28"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon 
and  tbe  following:  Provided,  That  expendi- 
tures for  food,  rations,  or  provisions  shall  not 
be  deemed  payments  on  the  claim.  Tbe". 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1,450,000  to  cary  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Indian  Claims  Conunlsslon  Act  (25  U.S.C. 
70) ,  during  fiscal  year  1975. 

Sbc.  2.  Tbe  flrst  sentence  of  tbe  last  para- 
graph In  section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  13, 
1946  (60  Stat.  1050;  26  VB.C.  70a)  Is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  the  semicolon  and  the 
word  "the"  after  the  words  "section  250  of 
the  title  28"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  colon  and  the  foUowing:  Provided,  That 
expenditures  for  food,  rations,  or  provisions 
shall  not  be  deemed  payments  on  the  claim. 
The". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Ilie  bill  was  ordered  \o  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


AMENDMENT    OF    SECURITIES 
EXCHANGE  ACT  OP  1934 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2519)  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  facilitate  the 
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development  of  s  national  market  sys- 
tem, to  provide  for  regulation  of  secu- 
rities Information  processors,  to  remove 
unnecessary  burdens  on  competition,  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission's  oversight  of 
self-regulatory  organizations,  and  for 
other  purposes  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs  with  an  amend- 
ment to  stirke  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  Insert: 

ThAt  thlB  Act  may  be  cltad  aa  the  "Na- 
tional Securities  Market  System  Act  of  1974" 

Section  1.  Section  a  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1984  (16  VS.C.  78b)  Is 
amended  by  atrlklng  the  word  "and"  im- 
medUtely  before  the  phraae  "to  impoae  re- 
qulrementa  neceeaary  to  make  such  regxUa- 
tlon  and  control  reasonably  complete  and 
effecttve."  and  by  adding  the  following  im- 
medUtely  after  that  phraae:  "and  to  remove 
impedimenta  to  and  perfect  the  mechanlam 
of  a  national  market  system  for  securltlea  " 

Sk:.  a.  Section  3(a)(3)  of  the  Securltlea 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (18  VJB.C.  78c(a)(3)) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  ^   '^  " 

"(3)  The  term  'member'  when  used  wltli 
respect  to  a  self-reguUtory  organlatlon 
means  any  person  who  agrees  to  be  regulated 
by  a  self-regulatory  organization  and  with 
respect  to  whom  the  self-regulatory  oraanl- 
zation  undertakes  to  enforce  compUance 
with  lU  rules  and  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  any  amendment  thereto,  and  any  rule 
or  reguUtlon  made  or  to  be  made  there- 
under." -"wiw 

R,^.  ^  ^."°?  8<*)<aJ)  o'  the  S«:urltles 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  n.8.C.  78c(a)  (31) ) 
la  amended  to  read  as  follows:  ' 

^11^.1'  .'^*  **"**  'P«raon  associated  with  a 

S^th  ^'h  T*''''  *  ^"°''  *^°  •»  aseociated 
with  a  broker  or  dealer  which  U  a  member 
or  a  self -regulatory  organization  " 

T.,.^-  *•  !*«"0'>  <3>(a)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (16  U.S.C  78c(a) )   la 

follo^^  "^  '^'^'^^  **  *^«  •"«»  therijf 'the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(22)  The  term  'securities  Information 
processor  means  any  person  engaged  In  the 
bu^ness  of  (A)  collecting,  proceLl??^  or  p*^! 
partng   for   distribution    or   pubUcatlon    or 

t'^^^-,h^.r'*=*P**'°«  •«■  <"  cooSnailng 
tfon^^  ""°°  *"■  Publication  of  informa- 
t  n^.^  '•^^^  ^  transactions  In.  quota- 
tions for.  or  Indications  of  Interest  to  pur- 

«cker^~^*"*  (Whether  by  means  of  a 
tirmin.^^;  ?  "'mmunlcatlons  network  a 
^^nt  ^7*^^  '^•'"*-  «•  otherwise)  on  a 
^tT  1^*1  f"^"""^*  ''"to  information 
with   respect   to   such    transactions    quota- 

securities   Information   processor'   dr*.   ««♦ 
include  the  pubUaher  of  LT^L  fld^neSS 
paper,    news    magazine,    or    busUieM   orT 

^Satio^n^'"^"*'"'^  **'  ^ner^rSfd",.^ 
clrculatton    any  common  cwner  sublectto 

cations  Act  of  1934.  any  national  securities 
Sr-  °'  '"^  "«***•"<»  «curltTs  aSo 

tlon'^iLZ?*  **™.  'seU-regulatory  organlza- 
S^a  ^^^J".  '^^^"'^   »«:uritlM  eSSe 
o*  ^^**'**'  securities  association  "  ^^ 
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te3*^w,f».  iV  ^'^^  "Change  may  be  regte- 
^,^.r      ^  Oommtmion  as  a  rational  st 

dltton.  h«*lnafter  provided  In  this  section 
by  flUng  with  the  Commission  a  registration 
statement  In  such  form  as  the  Commission 
may  prescribe,  setting  forth  the  following  In- 


formation,  and  accompanied  by  the  following 
docimients: 

"(1)  Copies  of  Its  conaUtutlon,  artlclea  of 
Incorporation,  bylaws,  or  rules  or  Instruments 
corresponding  to  the  foregoing,  whatever  the 
name,  and  Its  stated  policies  and  practices 
relating  to  its  organization,  membership, 
rules  of  conduct,  procedures,  financial  condi- 
tion, methods  of  trading,  and  similar  mat- 
ters, which  are  hereinafter  collectively  re- 
ferred to  In  this  UUe  at  the  'nUes  of  the  ex- 
change'; and 

"(3)  Such  other  information  and  docu- 
ments as  the  Commission,  by  rule,  may  pre- 
scribe as  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest  or  for  tb*  protection  of  investora. 
Such  registration  shall  not  be  construed  as 
a  waiver  by  such  exchange  or  any  member 
thereof  of  any  constitutional  right  oc  of  any 
right  to  contest  the  vaUdlty  of  any  rule  or 
regulation  imder  this  title. 

"(b)  An  exchange  shall  not  be  registered 
as  a  national  securities  exchange  unless  It  ap- 
pears to  the  Commission  that — 

"(1)  such  exchange  is  so  organized  and  la 
of  such  a  character  as  to  be  able  to  comply 
with  and  to  enforce  compliance  by  its  mem- 
bers with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  the 
rules  and  regulations  thereimder,  and  the 
rules  of  the  exchange,  and  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title; 

"(3)  the  rules  ol  the  exchange  assure  a 
fair  representation  of  its  members  in  the 
adoption  of  the  rules  of  the  exchange  and 
amendmenu  thereto,  the  selection  of  its  of- 
ficers and  directors,  and  in  all  other  phases 
of  the  administration  of  Its  affairs; 

"(3)  the  rules  of  the  exchange  provide  for 
the  equitable  allocation  of  dues.  fees,  and 
other  charges  among  its  members  and  other 
persons  utUlzlng  its  facilities  to  defray  rea- 
sonable expenses; 

"(4)  the  rules  of  the  exchange  are  de- 
signed to  prevent  fraudulent  and  manipula- 
tive acts  and  practices,  to  promote  Just  and 
equlUble  principles  of  trade,  to  provide  safe- 
guards against  unreasonable  profits  or  un- 
reasonable rates  of  commissions  or  other 
charges,  to  foster  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion with  other  exchanges,  registered  securi- 
ties associations,  registered  securities  in- 
formation processors,  and  other  persons  en- 
gaged in  regulating,  clearing,  settling,  trans- 
ferring, processing  Information  with  respect 
to,  and  facUltating  transactions  in  securities 
to  remove  impediments  to  and  perfect  the 
mechanism  of  a  national  market  system,  and, 
in  general,  to  protect  investors  and  the  public 
Interest;  and  are  not  designed  to  permit  un- 
fair discrimination  between  customers  is- 
suers, brokers,  or  dealers,  to  fix  minimum 
profits,  to  regulate  matters  not  related  to 
the  purposes  of  this  title  or  the  administra- 
tion of  the  exchange,  or  to  Impose  any  burden 
on  competition  not  necessary  or  appropriate 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title; 
"(6)  the  rules  of  the  exchange  provide 
that  its  members  and  persons  associated  with 
Its  members  shall  be  appropriately  disciplined 
for  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  title, 
the  rules  or  regulations  thereunder,  or  the 
rules  of  the  exchange,  by  expulsion,  suspen- 
sion, limitation  of  activities,  functions,  and 
operations,  fine,  censure,  being  suspended  or 
bnrred  from  being  associated  with  a  member 
or  any  other  fitting  penalty;  and 

"(6)  the  rules  of  the  exchange  provide  a 
fair  and  orderly  procedure  with  respect  to  the 
disciplining  of  members  and  persons  as- 
sociated with  members,  the  denial  of  mem- 
bership to  any  person  seeking  membership 
therein,  the  barring  of  any  person  from  be- 
coming associated  with  a  member  thereof 
and  the  prohibition  or  llmlUtlon  of  any 
person  with  respect  to  requested  access  to 
services  offered  by  the  exchange  or  a  member 
thereof.  In  any  proceeding  to  determine 
whether,  any  member  or  other  person  shall  be 
disciplined,  such  rules  shall  require  that 
specific  charges  be  brought;  that  such  mem- 
ber or  person  shall  be  notified  of.  and  be 
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given  an  opportunity  to  defend  against  such 
chM'ges;  that  a  record  shaU  be  kept;  and  thw 
the  determination  shall  Include— 

"(A)  a  statement  setting  forth  any  actor 
practice  in  which  such  member  or  other  ptr> 
son  many  be  foimd  to  have  engaged,  or  whic^ 
such  member  or  other  person  may  be  louoa 
to  have  omitted; 

"(B)  a  sUtement  setting  forth  the  q)eciflc 
provision  of  this  title,  or  nile  or  reguiatton 
thereunder,  or  rule  of  the  exchange  of  which 
any  such  act  or  practice,  or  omission  to  set 
is  deemed  to  be  In  violation; 

"(C)  a  Statement  whether  the  act  or  prac- 
tice prohibited  by  such  provision  or  rule  or 
reg\ilatlon,  or  the  omlaalon  of  any  act  n. 
quired  thereby  Is  deemed  to  constitute  o(m- 
duct  Inconsistent  with  Just  and  equitahls 
principles  of  trade;  and 

"(D)  a  statement  setting  forth  the  D«n. 
alty  Imposed.  *^ 

In  any  proceeding  to  determine  whether  any 
person  ahall  be  denied  membership  or 
whether  any  person  shall  be  barred  from  be- 
coming aasocUtMl  with  a  member  or  nro- 
hlblted  or  limited  with  respect  to  requeirted 
aoceaa  to  services  offered  by  the  exchange  or 
a  member  thereof,  such  rules  shall,  as  a  min- 
imum, provide  that  such  person  shall  b» 
notified  of,  and  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard  upon,  the  specific  grounds  for  ds- 
nlal.  bar,  or  prohibition  or  llmiutlon  undv 
conalderatlon;  that  a  record  ahall  be  kept- 
and  that  the  determination  shall  set  forth 
the  specific  grounds  upon  which  any  denial 
bar,  or  prohibition  or  limitation  Is  based 

"(c)  The  Commission  shall,  upon  the  fil- 
ing of  an  application  for  registration  as  a 
national  securities  exchange  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a),  publish  notice  of  the  filing 
and  afford  interested  persons  a  reasonable 
opportunity  for  comment.  Within  ninety 
days  of  surh  filing,  the  Commission  ahall— 
"(1)  by  rder  grant  such  registration  If 
the  Conmilsslon  finds  that  the  requlremenu 
of  this  section  are  satisfied  and  such  regU- 
tration  is  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  or  ^^ 

"(3)  Institute  further  proceedings  to  de- 
termine whether  the  application  should  be 
denied.  After  appropriate  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  the  Commission  shall  by 
order  grant  such  registration  unless  it  finds 
that  a  requirement  of  this  section  Is  not  lat- 
Isfled  or  that  such  registration  would  be  In- 
consistent with  the  purposes  of  this  title,  tn 
which  case  the  Commission  shall  by  order 
deny  such  registration.  The  Commission  shall 
conclude  Its  further  proceedings  and  issue  tn 
order  granting  or  denying  the  application 
within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  of  the 
filing  of  the  application  unless  the  Commis- 
sion finds  good  cause  to  extend  such  period 
and  publishes  its  reasons  for  so  finding. 

"(d)  An  exchange  may,  upon  appropriate 
application  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Commission,  and  upon 
such  terms  as  the  Commlaslon  may  deem 
necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  public  in- 
terest or  for  the  protection  of  Investon, 
withdraw  its  registration." 

Sec.  8.  Section  11(b)  of  the  Sectirlttes  b- 
change  Act  of  1934  (18  VS.C.  78k(b))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  When  not  In  contravention  of  BU<ai 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Commission 
may  prescribe  as  necessary  or  appropriate  In 
the  public  interest  and  for  the  protection  of 
Investors,  to  assure  the  maintenance  of  fair 
and  orderly  markets,  or  to  remove  impedi- 
ments to  and  perfect  the  mechanism  of  a 
national  market  system,  the  rules  erf  a  na- 
tional securities  exchange  may  permit  (1)  • 
member  to  be  registered  as  an  odd- lot  dealer 
and  as  such  to  buy  and  sell  for  his  own 
account  so  far  as  may  be  reasonably  neoss- 
sary  to  carry  on  such  odd-lot  transactions, 
and  (3)  a  member  to  be  relgstered  u  s 
specialist.  Under  the  rules  and  regulations  at 
the  Commission  a  specialist  may  be  pat- 
mltted  to  act  as  a  dealer  or  limited  to  acttng 
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u  a  dealer.  It  ahall  be  unlawful  for  a  special- 
ist or  an  official  of  the  exchange  to  disclose 
information  In  regard  to  orders  placed  with 
such  q>eclall8t  which  Is  not  available  to  all 
members  of  the  exchange,  to  any  person 
other  than  an  official  of  the  exchange,  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Commission,  or  a  specialist 
who  may  be  acting  for  such  specialist :  Pro- 
vided,  however.  That  the  C<Mnmlaslon.  by 
rule,  may  require  or  permit  disclosure  of  any 
limited  price  order  placed  with  a  specialist 
to  such  other  specialists,  such  dealers,  such 
brokers,  and  such  other  persons  In  such  man- 
ner and  under  such  conditions  as  it  deems 
necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  public  inter- 
est and  for  the  protection  of  investors,  to 
maintain  fair  and  orderly  markets,  or  to 
lemove  impedimenta  to  and  perfect  the 
mechanism  of  a  national  market  system.  It 
shall  also  be  unlawful  for  a  specialist  acting 
sa  a  broker  to  effect  on  the  exchange  any 
transaction  except  upon  a  market  or  limited 
price  order." 

Sbc.  7.  The    Securities    Exchange    Act    of 
1034  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  11 
(16  U.8.C.  78k)   the  following  new  section: 
"ssuuamas  urroaifATioH  pkocxssoks; 

NATIONAL  MABKKT  STSTBIC 

"Sbc.  IIA.  (a)  Kxcept  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  subsection.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person,  unless  registered  In  aocordanos 
with  this  section  (or  exempted  from  the  defi- 
nition of  'securities  information  processor'  In 
section  3(a)  (32)  of  this  title),  to  make  use 
of  the  malls  or  any  means  or  Instrumentality 
of  Interstate  commerce  to  perform,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  the  (unctions  of  a  securities 
Information  processor  with  respect  to  any 
security.  The  Commission,  by  rule  or  by  or- 
der, upon  Its  own  motion  or  upon  applica- 
tion, may  conditionally  or  unconditionally 
exempt  any  securities  Information  processor 
or  class  of  seciirltles  information  processors 
or  any  seciirity  or  class  of  securities  from 
any  provision  of  this  section  or  of  any  nile 
or  regulation  prescribed  under  this  sec- 
tion, if  the  Commission  finds  that  such 
exemption  is  In  the  public  interest  and 
consistent  with  the  protection  of  investors 
and  the  purposes  of  this  section,  including 
the  maintenance  of  fair  and  orderly  markets 
In  se<^rltle8  and  the  removal  of  Impediments 
to  and  perfection  of  the  mechanism  of  a 
national  market  system:  Provided,  however. 
That  any  securities  Information  processor 
engaged  exclusively  in  distributing  or  pub- 
lishing information  with  respect  to  transac- 
tions in.  quotations  for,  or  indications  of  In- 
terest  to  purchase  or  sell  securities  obtained 
from  a  registered  securities  Information 
processor,  national  securities  exchange,  or 
registered  securities  association  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  the  registration  requirement  of 
this  section  unless  and  until  the  Commis- 
sion, by  rule,  finds  that  such  registration  Is 
necessary  or  aoproDriate  In  the  public  Inter- 
est, for  the  protection  of  investors,  or  for  the 
achievement  of  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(b)  Any  secxirltles  information  processor 
may  be  registered  for  the  purposes  of  this 
«ectlon  by  filing  with  the  Commission  a  reg- 
istration statement  which  shall  contain  the 
sddress  of  its  principal  office  or  offices,  the 
securities  and  markets  for  which  it  Is  then 
acting  and  for  which  it  proposes  to  act  as 
a  securities  information  processor,  and  such 
other  Information  and  documents  as  the 
Commission,  by  mle,  may  prescribe  with 
regard  to  performance  capabUlty.  standards 
and  procedures  for  the  collection,  processing, 
distribution,  and  publication  of  information 
with  respect  to  quotations  for.  Indications 
of  Interest  to  purchase  or  sell,  and  transac- 
tions In  securities,  personnel  qualifications, 
nnanclal  condition,  and  other  matters  the 
Connmlsslon  may  consider  germane  to  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions thereunder,  or  the  purposes  of  this 
•sction. 

"(c)  "nie  Commission  shall,  upon  the  fUtng 
of  an  application  for  registration  pursuant 


to  subsection  (b),  publish  notice  of  the  fil- 
ing and  afford  Interested  persons  a  reason- 
able opportunity  for  comment.  Within  ninety 
days  of  such  filing,  the  Commission  shall — 

"(1)  by  order  grant  such  registration  if 
the  Commlaslon  finds  that  such  securities 
information  processor  is  so  organized  and 
possesses  such  (q>eratlonal  ci4>aclty  as  to  as - 
stire  the  prompt,  accurate,  and  reliable  per- 
formance of  Its  functions  as  a  securities  in- 
formation processor,  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  and  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations theretmder,  and  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tions in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  or 

"(3)  institute  further  proceedings  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  application  should  be 
denied.  After  appropriate  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  the  Commission  shall  by 
order  grant  such  registration  unless  It  finds 
that  the  organization  or  operational  capacity 
of  the  securities  Information  processor  is 
■uch  that  the  processor  Is  unable  to  assure 
the  prompt,  accurate,  and  reliable  perform- 
ance of  its  functions  as  a  securities  informa- 
tion processor,  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title  and  the  rules  and  regulations 
thereunder,  or  to  carry  out  Its  functions  In 
a  manner  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  in  which  case  the  Commission 
shall  by  order  deny  such  registration.  The 
Commission  shall  conclude  such  further  pro- 
ceedings and  issue  an  order  granting  or  deny- 
ing the  application  within  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  of  the  filing  of  the  application 
unless  the  Commission  finds  good  cause  to 
extend  such  period  and  publishes  its  reasons 
for  so  finding. 

"(d)  A  securities  Information  processor 
registered  under  this  section  may.  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  in 
the  public  Interest  or  for  the  protection  of 
investors,  withdraw  from  registration  by  fil- 
ing a  written  notice  of  withdrawal  with  the 
Commission.  If  the  Commission  finds  that 
any  registrant  or  person  for  whom  an  ap- 
plication for  registration  is  pending  Is  no 
longer  in  existence  or  has  ceased  to  do 
business  In  the  capacity  specified  in  the  reg- 
istration statement,  the  Commission  shall 
by  order  cancel  or  deny  the  registration. 

"(e)  The  Commlsalon  may.  by  order,  cen- 
sure or  place  limitations  upon  the  activities, 
functions,  or  operations  of  any  registered 
securities  Information  processor  or  suspend 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  twelve  months 
or  revoke  the  registration  of  any  such  proc- 
essor if  the  Commission  finds,  on  the  rec- 
ord after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing, that  such  censure,  placing  of  limita- 
tions, suspension,  or  revocation  Is  In  the 
public  Interest  or  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Investors  and  that  such  sectirlties 
Infornuttlon  processor  has  violated  or  Is  un- 
able to  comply  with  any  provision  of  this 
title  or  any  mle  ox  regulation  thereunder 
or  has  willfully  engaged  in  any  other  ac- 
tivity Inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
tlUe. 

"(f)  No  national  securities  exchange,  reg- 
istered securities  association,  or  registered 
securities  Information  pnocessor  shall  make 
use  of  the  malls  or  any  means  or  instru- 
mentality of  interstate  commerce  to  oellect, 
process,  distribute,  publish,  or  prepare  for 
distribution  or  publication  any  information 
with  respect  to  quotations  for.  Indications 
of  interest  to  purchase  or  sell,  or  transac- 
tions in  any  sec\irity  or  to  assist,  participate 
In.  or  coordinate  the  distribution  or  pubUca- 
tlon of  such  information  in  contravention 
of  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Com- 
mission shall  prescribe  as  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate In  the  public  Interest  or  for  the 
protection  of  Investors  to  prevent  the  use 
or  publication  of  fradulent.  deceptive,  or 
manipulative  information  with  respect  to 
quotation,  indications  of  Interest,  and 
transactions,  to  facilitate  the  prompt,  ac- 
curate,   and   reliable   collection,   processing. 


distribution,  and  publication  of  informative 
quotations,  indications  of  Interest,  and  re- 
ports of  transactions,  to  remove  impedi- 
ments to  and  perfect  the  mechanism  of  a 
national  market  system,  and  to  assure  the 
maintenance   of  fair   and   orderly  markets. 

"(g)  No  person  shall  make  use  of  the  malls 
or  of  any  means  or  Instrumentality  of  inter- 
state commerce  to  effect  any  transaction  in 
any  security  for  his  own  account  or  for  the 
account  of  any  other  person  in  contravention 
of  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Com- 
mission may  prescribe  as  necesasuy  or  ap- 
propriate in  the  public  interest  or  for  the 
protection  of  Investors  to  assure  the  prompt 
and  accurate  reporting  of  transactions. 

"(h)  The  CommlHHlon  shall  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  It  deems  necessary 
or  appropriate  in  the  public  interest  or  for 
the  protection  of  investors  ( I )  to  assure  that 
all  brokers  and  dealers  and.  subject  to  such 
limitations  as  the  Commission  may,  by  rule, 
Impoee  as  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the 
protection  of  Investors  and  the  maintenance 
of  fair  and  orderly  markets,  all  other  persons 
have  access  on  reasonable  and  nondlscrlml- 
TOMXarj  terms  to  quotations  for  and  reports 
of  transactions  in  securities;  (3)  to  specify 
the  methods  and  manner  in  which  Informa- 
tion with  respect  to  quotations  for  and  trans- 
actions in  securities  is  distributed  and  pub- 
lished by  national  securities  exchanges,  reg- 
istered securities  associations,  and  registered 
securities  Information  processors  emd  the 
form  and  content  of  such  Information;  (3) 
to  assure  that  any  system  utilized  by  any 
broker  or  dealer  to  transmit  or  direct  orders 
for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  securities  to  a 
facility  for  execution  operates  In  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  development  and  opera- 
tion of  a  national  market  system;  and  (4) 
to  provide  for  the  fair  and  reasonable  alloca- 
tion among  national  securities  exchanges, 
registered  securities  associations,  and  brokers 
and  dealers  subject  to  paragraph  (8)  of  sec- 
tion 16(b)  of  this  title  of  the  costs  asso- 
ciated with  the  collection,  processing,  dis- 
tribution, and  publication  of  Information 
with  respect  to  quotations  tot  and  traiisac- 
tlons  In  securities,  and  the  development  and 
operation  of  a  national  market  system. 

"(1)  If  any  registered  securities  Informa- 
tion processor  prohibits  or  limits  any  person 
In  respect  of  requested  access  to  services 
offered,  directly  or  Indirectly,  by  such  proc- 
essor, the  registered  securities  Information 
processor  shall  promptly  file  a  notice  thereof 
with  the  ConunlBslon.  Any  such  prohibition 
or  limitation  shall  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  Commission,  on  Its  own  motion,  or  upon 
application  by  any  person  aggrieved  thereby 
filed  within  thirty  days  after  notice  of  such 
action  has  been  filed  with  the  Commission 
and  received  by  such  aggrieved  person,  or 
within  such  longer  period  as  the  Commission 
may  determine.  Application  to  the  Conunls- 
slon  for  review,  or  the  institution  of  review 
by  the  Commission  on  Its  own  motion,  of 
any  such  prohibition  or  limitation  lmp>oeed 
on  a  person  In  respect  of  a  service  such  per- 
son was  then  receiving  shall  not  operate  as 
a  stay  of  such  prohibition  or  limitation  pend- 
ing completion  of  the  review  proceeding,  un- 
less the  Commission' otherwise  orders  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  the  presentation 
of  views  on  the  question  of  a  stay  (which 
presentation  may  consist  solely  of  affidavits) . 
The  Commission  shall  for  appropriate  cases 
establish  an  expedited  procedure  for  con- 
sideration and  determination  of  the  question 
of  a  stay.  In  any  proceeding  to  review  any 
such  prohibition  or  limitation,  if  the  Com- 
mission, after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing,  determines  that  such  prohibition  or 
limitation  Is  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title  and  the  rules  and  regulations 
thereunder,  that  such  person  has  not  been 
discriminated  against  unfairly,  and  that  no 
burden  has  been  imposed  on  competition  not 
necessary  or  appropriate  in  furtherance  of 
the  purpoeea  of  this  title,  the  Commission 
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BbAll.  by  order,  diamlas  the  proce«dlng.  In 
tbe  atMenoe  of  such  a  detcrmlnaUoD,  the 
CommlMloD  ataall,  by  order,  act  aaide  the 
prohibition  or  limitation  and  reqtilre  the 
securltiea  Information  processor  to  permit 
such  person  the  requested  access  to  aervlcee 
offered  by  the  aecuiltlea  IzuTormMtlon 
processor. 

"(j)  The  Commission  may  prescribe  such 
mlea  and  regiUatlons  aa  It  deems  necessary 
or  appropriate  In  the  public  Interest  or  for 
the  protection  of  investors  to  regulat*  tz»na- 
actlona  effected  on  a  national  securities  ex- 
change by  any  person  other  than  a  member 
c€  such  nchiuage)  without  the  serrlcea  of 
another  paraoa  aotlng  as  broker,  or  by  any 
broker  (other  than  a  member  of  ruch  ex- 
change) through  a  momber  of  such  ex- 
change. In  making  rules  under  this  sub- 
section, the  Oommlaslon  may  specify  the  au- 
thority of  a  national  securities  exchange  to 
Impose  limitations  upon  such  transactions 
and  to  MfabllsL  and  enforce  standards  and 
requlremants  to  be  satlaOed  by  any  person 
permitted  to  effect  such  transactions. 

"(k)  If  In  Its  opinion  the  public  Intenst 
and  the  protection  of  Inveetors  ao  require, 
the  Commission  is  authorized  summarily  to 
■uspend  trading  In  any  seciirlty  (other  than 
an  exempted  security)  for  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  days,  or  with  the  approval  of 
-  the  Praaldent,  summarily  to  suspend  all 
tnullng  on  any  national  securities  exchange 
or  effected  by  means  of  any  syvtem  c^Mrated 
or  regulated  by  a  registered  securities  aaao- 
olatloD  or  registered  securities  Information 
procsssor  for  a  period  not  ornnmling  ninety 
tefs.  Ho  broksr  or  dealer  rtiaU  make  use  of 
tlM  maOs  or  of  any  means  or  Instrumen- 
taaty  of  interstate  oommeroe  to  effect  any 
tnuaaetton  In,  or  to  Induce  the  purchase  or 
sale  at,  any  security  in  which  trading  is  so 
suspended. 

"(1)  The  Commission,  haying  due  regard 
for  the  public  interest,  the  protection  of 
Investors,  the  need  to  remove  Impedimenta 
to  and  perfect  the  mechanism  of  a  national 
market  system,  and  the  Impact  on  competi- 
tion shall  take  such  steps  as  are  within  Its 
power  to  assure  that  brokers,  dealers,  ex- 
changes, securities  associations,  and  securi- 
ties information  prooeesors,  are  subject  to 
equal  ragrtfatlons  If  and  to  the  extent  that 
such  persons  are  similarly  situated  in  terms 
of  the  pxnpoass  of  such  regulations. 

''(m)(l)  If  the  Oommlaslon  finds,  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  and  such 
oc»islderatlon  as  it  deems  neceesuy  or  appro- 
priate of  conditions  arising  after  the  rules 
of  national  seciirltles  exchanges  fixing  rates 
of  commission  have  been  eliminated,  that  as 
a  result  of  transactions  In  securities  regis- 
tered pursuant  to  section  12(b)  of  this  title 
effected  otherwise  than  on  a  national  securi- 
ties exchange  the  fairness  or  orderliness  of 
the  markets  for  such  securities  has  been  or 
Is  likely  to  be  affected  In  a  manner  contrary 
to  the  public  Interest  or  the  protection  of 
investors,  the  Commission,  in  accordance 
with  Its  powers  imder  this  title,  shaU  pre- 
scrtt>e  such  rules  and  regulations  as  It  deems 
nsoeassry  or  approprUte  In  the  public  In- 
*"?"*  <*  'or  the  protection  of  Investors  to 
rastoM  or  maintain  the  fairness  and  order- 
liness of  ttie  maikeU  for  such  securities.  In 
addition  to  Its  other  powers  under  this  title 
the  Commission  U  authorteed,  in  prescribing 
ndes  and  regulations  under  thte  subsection 
to  |vohtt>tt  brokers  and  dsalsrs  from  effecting 
transartloos  in  such  sseuntlss  otherwise 
than  on  a  national  seeurltlss  exchange  if 
It  makes  the  findings  herein  shove  specified 
and  further  finds  tha  no  rule  of  any  national 
securities  exchange  unreasonably  Impairs  the 
abUlty  of  any  dealer  to  solicit  or  effect  trans- 
actions In  such  securities  for  hU  own  account 
or  unreasonably  restricts  competition  amocc 
dealers  In  such  securities  or  between  dealm 
which  are  speelallsU  in  such  securities  and 
dMlers  which  are  not  speelallsU  In  such 
securities.  The  Commission  may  condi- 
tionally or  unconditionally  exempt  any  secu- 


rity or  transaction  or  any  claas  of  securltiea 
or  transactions  from  any  sxich  prohibition 
If  the  Comniiaslon  deems  such  exemption 
consistent  with  the  public  interest  and  the 
protection  of  Lnveetors. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  the  abUlty  of  any  dealer  to 
solicit  or  effect  transactions  In  securities  for 
his  own  account  shaU  not  be  deemed  to  be 
unreasonably  Impaired  by  any  rule  of  an 
exchange  fairly  and  reasonably  prescribing 
the  sequence  in  which  orders  brought  to  the 
exchange  must  be  executed  or  which  has 
been  adopted  In  accordance  with  rules 
promulgated  by  the  Commission  under  this 

"(S)  No  rule  promulgated  pursuant  to  ths 
authorisation  In  the  second  asntanos  ot 
P«ngraph  (i)  of  this  subsection  abaU  be- 
come effective  unUl  the  rules  of  national 
securities  exchanges  fixing  rates  of  com- 
mission have  been  eliminated  or  remain  In 
effect  after  the  Commission  has  detsnxtfned 
that  a  national  market  system  for  seeurltlss 
has  been  esUbllahsd  or  April  30, 1BT».  whloh- 
ever  U  earlier:  Provided,  however.  That  until 
a  national  market  system  has  bean  sstab- 
Ushad.  the  Commission  may  extend  ths  af- 
'*^^*«n«"  o'  •ny  such  rule  beyond  AprU  M, 
1978,  for  periods  of  up  to  one  year.  If  It  Wiyj, 
that  each  such  extension  Is  nifWMsri  or 
appropriate  in  the  public  Interesi  or  far 
the  protection  of  Investors  and  reports  Its 
reasons  for  so  finding  to  the  Oongrass  not 
less  than  sixty  days  before  any  such  eztsn- 
slon  begins. 

"(4)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  ahaU  be 
construed  to  Impair  the  Commission's  pow- 
ers or  to  modify  the  Commission's  remtonsl- 
bUltles  under  any  other  provUlon  of  this 
title. 

^c.  8.  Section  12(f)  of  the  Seeurltlss  Kx- 
change  Act  of  1934  (16  U.8.C.  781(f))  U 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  thsfeof  Is  amended  to 
readaafoUows: 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  any  national  securttles 
exchange,  subject  to  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions hereinafter  set  forth 

"(A)  may  oontlnxie  unlisted  trading  prlv- 
U«gM  to  which  a  security  had  been  ad- 
mitted on  such  exchange  prior  to  the  effec- 

7?w?*!f..,**'  •ubsectloo  (g)  (1)  of  section  13 
of  this  title; 

"(B)  upon  application  to  and  approval 
of  such  application  by  the  Commission,  may 
•ktsnd  unlisted  trading  prlytteges  to  any 
security  duly  listed  and  registered  on  any 
other  national   securities  exchange;    and 

"(C)  upon  application  to  and  approval  of 
such  ^>pIlcatlon  by  the  Commission,  may 
extsnd  unlisted  trading  privileges  to  any 
■•cuplty  rsglstered  under  section  12  of  thU 
title  or  which  would  be  required  to  be  so 
rtglBtered  except  for  the  exemption  from 
™«l»tratl«m  provided  In  subsection  (g)(2) 
(B)  or  subssetum  (g)  (2)  (O)  of  that  ssctlon. 
If  an  extension  of  unlisted  trading  pitTl- 
l«ges  to  a  sectirlty  was  orlglnaUy  based  upon 
Ita  listing  and  registration  on  another  na- 
tional seeurltlss  sxehange,  such  privileges 
shaUcontlmis  In  affset  only  so  long  as  such 
sseurlty  staaU  remain  listed  and  registered 
on  any  otbar  national  sseuntlss  exchange," 

(2)  Paragraph  (3)  thereof  to  amended  to 
rsad  as  follows: 

"(2)  Ko  application  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section ShaU  be  approved  unless  the  C<wi- 
mlsslon  finds,  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  the  presenutlon  of  views,  that  the  ex- 
tension of  unlisted  trading  privileges  pur- 
suant to  such  application  Is  necessary  or 
appropriate  in  the  public  Interest  or  for  the 
protection  of  investors.  In  considering  an 
appUcatlon  for  the  extension  of  xinllsted 
trading  privileges  to  a  security  not  listed 
and  registered  on  a  national  securities  ex- 
change, the  Commission  shall,  among  other 
matters,  take  account  of  the  pubUc  trading 
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activity  In  such  security,  the  character  «# 
such  trading,  the  impact  of  such  eitenslM 
on  the  existing  markete  for  such  secur^ 
and  on  competition,  and  the  deslrabrntTS 
removing  impediments  to  and  the  promi 
that  has  been  made  toward  the  devetopSnt 
of  a  national  market  system."  ~»'"""' 
8k:.  0.  Section  12  of  the  Seciirltles  h 
change  Act  of  1934  (18  UjB.C.  781  iiI 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tiv! 
following  new  subsection : 

"(J)  The  Commission  Is  authorlssd.  if  in 
Its  opinion  such  action  U  neoeasiuyor  an. 
proprlate  for  the  protection  of  investors.  bJ 
order  to  deny,  to  suspend  the  effective  dati 
of,  to  su^MUd  for  a  period  not  exoeedlM 
twelve  months,  or  to  withdraw  the  reidstni! 
tlon  of  a  security  if  the  Commission  flni 
on  the  record  after  notice  and  opportuX 
for  hearing,  that  the  issuer  of  suchsecurttv 
^  ^  ^  "^P'y  ^^^  ^y  provision  <rf 
tS?reSnd'er"  '^  *''  '^''  ^'^  '^»'«" 
Sxc.  10.  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  16(a) 
paragraphs  (8)  and  (10)  of  section  16  b) 
and  paragraphs  (l)  and  (2)  of  aectkio 
16(c)  of  the  Securities  Kxchanae  Act  nt 
1W4  (16  ysc.  780  (a),  (b),  ZSd  (c)  r^ 
spectlvely)  are  amended  by  striking  out  ths 
phrase  "otherwise  than  on  a  national  ii«! 
curlties  exchange"  and  by  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  phrase  "otherwise  than  on  a 
national  seciiritlee  exchange  of  which  it 
la  a  member". 

Sxc.  11.  Section  16(c)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (16  tJB.C.  78o(c))  h 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (5)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
paragraph:  " 

"(6)  No  dealer  shall  make  use  of  the  mails 
or  of  any  means  or  Instrumentality  of  inter- 
state commerce  to  hold  himself  out  (by  en- 
tering  quotations  in  an  interdealer  com- 
munlcatlona  system  or  otherwise)  as  being 
willing  to  buy  and  sell  any  security  for  Ws 
own  account  on  a  continuous  basis  «■  to 
effect  for  bis  own  account  any  transaction 
In  or  to  induce  the  purchase  or  sale  for  bis 
own  accotmt  of  any  seciulty  in  contraven- 
tlon  of  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
Commission  may  prescribe  as  necessary  or 
spproprlate  in  the  public  interest  and  for 
the  protection  of  Investors,  to  Insure  the 
maintenance  of  a  fair  and  orderly  market  In 
such  security,  or  to  remove  impediments  to 
and  perfect  the  mechanism  of  a  national 
market  system.  The  Commission,  by  rule, 
may  require  or  permit  the  disclosure  of  any 
limited  price  order  placed  with  such  a 
dealer  to  such  specialists,  such  other  dealers, 
such  brokers,  and  such  other  persons  In  such 
manner  and  under  such  conditions  as  tt 
deems  neceasary  or  appropriate  In  the  public 
Interest  and  for  the  protection  of  Investors, 
to  malnuin  fair  and  orderly  markets,  or  to 
remove  impediments  to  and  perfect  the 
mechanism  of  a  national  market  system.'' 

Sxc.  12.  Section  ISA  (a)  of  the  Securities 
Kxchange  Act  of  1934  (16  ua.C.  78o-3(a)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sxc.  18A.  (a)  Any  association  of  brokers 
or  dealers  may  be  registered  with  the  Com- 
mission as  a  national  secvuitlee  association 
pursuant  to  subeecton  (b) ,  or  as  an  «wnut^ 
securities  association  pursuant  to  subaectlon 
(d),  linder  the  terms  and  conditions  hsrt- 
Inafter  provided  in  this  section,  by  filing  with 
the  Commission  a  registration  stetement  in 
such  form  as  the  Commission  may  praserfiw. 
setting  forth  the  foUowlng  informaUon,  sod 
accompanied  by  the  foUowlng  documents: 

"(1)  Copies  of  lu  constitution,  arttclas  at 
incorporation,  bylaws,  or  rules  or  Instnunenti 
corresponding  to  the  foregoing,  whatever  tbs 
name,  and  lU  stated  policies  and  practicas  rs- 
latlng  to  ite  organization,  membership,  rulss 
of  conduct,  procedures,  financial  conditloD, 
methods  of  trading  by  members,  and  slmllsr 
matters,  which  are  hereinafter  coUecUvsly 
referred  to  in  this  title  aa  the  'rules  of  tbs 
association':  and 
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•■(2)  Such  other  information  and  docu- 
ments as  the  Commission,  by  rule,  may  pre- 
KTibe  as  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the 
public  interest  or  for  the  protecUon  of 
investors. 

Such  registration  shall  not  be  construed  as 
a  waiver  by  such  association  or  any  member 
thereof  of  any  constitutional  right  or  of  any 
right  to  contest  the  validity  of  any  nUe  or 
regulation  under  ths  title." 

Sic  13.  Section  16A(b)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (18  UJ9.C.  78oV8(b) )  Is 
miended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (2)  thereof  is  amended  to 
readaslollows: 

"(2)  such  association  is  so  organized  and  Is 
of  such  a  character  as  to  be  able  to  comply 
with  and  to  enforce  compliance  by  Ito  mem- 
bers with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  the  rules 
and  regulations  thereunder,  and  the  rules  of 
the  assoclaUon.  and  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Utle." 

(2)  Paragraph  (7)  thereof  U  amended  to 
resdasfoUows: 

••(7)  the  rules  of  the  association  provide 
lor  the  equlUble  allocation  <rt  dues,  fees, 
and  other  charges  among  its  members  and 
other  persons  utilizing  ite  faculties  to  defray 
reasonable  expenses." 

(3)  Paragraph  (8)  therof  is  amended  to 
resdasfoUows: 

••(8)  the  rules  of  the  association  are  de- 
signed to  prevent  fraudulent  and  manipula- 
tive acts  and  practices,  to  promote  Just  and 
equlUble  principles  of  trade,  to  provide  safe- 
guards against  unreasonable  profits  or  un- 
reasonable rates  of  commissions  or  other 
charges,  to  foster  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion with  other  registered  securities  associa- 
tions, national  securities  exchanges,  regis- 
tered securlUes  information  prooeesors  and 
other  persons  engaged  In  reguUtlng,  clear- 
ing, settling,  transferring,  processing  infor- 
mation with  respect  to,  and  facUltatlng 
transactions  in  securities,  to  remove  impedi- 
ments to  and  perfect  the  mechanism  of  a 
free  and  open  market  and  a  national  mar- 
ket system,  and.  In  general,  to  protect  inves- 
tors and  the  public  Interest;  and  are  not  de- 
signed to  permit  unfair  discrimination  be- 
tween customers.  Issuers,  brokers,  or  dealers, 
to  fix  minimum  proflW,  to  impose  any  sched- 
ule of  prices,  to  impose  any  schedule  or  fix 
minimum  rates  of  commissions,  allowances, 
discounts,  or  other  charges,  to  regulate  mat- 
ters not  related  to  the  ptirposes  of  this  title 
or  the  administration  of  the  association,  or 
to  Impose  any  burden  on  competition  not 
necessary  or  appropriate  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  title." 

(4)  Paragraph  (9)  thereof  is  amended  to 
read  as  f oUows : 

"(9)  the  rules  of  the  association  provide 
that  Us  members  and  persons  associated  with 
its  members  aball  be  appropriately  disci- 
plined for  violation  of  any  provision  of  this 
title,  the  rules  or  regulations  thereunder,  or 
the  rules  of  the  association,  by  expulsion, 
suspension,  limitation  of  activities,  func- 
tions, and  operations,  fine,  censure,  being 
suqiended  or  barred  from  being  associated 
with  a  member,  or  any  other  fitting  penalty." 

(6)  Paragraph  (10)  thereof  Is  amended  to 
rtadasfoUows: 

"(10)  the  nUes  of  the  association  provide 
a  fair  and  orderly  procedure  with  respect  to 
ths  disciplining  of  members  and  persons  as- 
sociated with  members,  the  denial  of  mem- 
tisrahlp  to  any  broker  or  dealer  seeking  mem- 
bership therein,  the  barring  of  any  person 
tKm  becoming  associated  with  a  member 
tbercof,  and  the  prohibition  or  limitation  of 
soy  person  with  respect  to  requested  access 
to  services  offered  by  the  association  or  a 
member  thereof.  In  any  proceeding  to  deter- 
mine whether  any  member  or  other  person 
JbaU  be  disciplined,  such  rules  shaU  require 
™t  specific  chargee  be  brought;  that  such 
Member  or  person  shaU  be  notified  of.  and 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  defend  against, 
wch  charges;  that  a  record  shall  be  kept; 
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and  that  the  determination  shaU  Include— 

"(A)  a  stetement  setting  forth  any  act  or 
practice  In  which  such  member  or  other  per- 
son may  be  found  to  have  engaged,  or  which 
such  member  or  other  person  may  be  found 
to  have  omitted; 

"(B)  a  statement  setting  forth  the  spe- 
cific provision  of  this  title,  or  rule  or  regu- 
lation thereunder,  or  rule  of  the  association 
of  which  any  such  act  or  practice,  or  omis- 
sion to  act,  is  deemed  to  be  In  violation; 

"(C)  a  statement  whether  the  act  or  prac- 
tice prohibited  by  such  provision  or  rule  or 
regulation,  or  the  omission  of  any  act  re- 
quired thereby  is  deemed  to  constitute  con- 
duct inconsistent  with  Just  and  eqtiltable 
principles  of  trade;  and 

"(D)  a  statement  setting  forth  the  penalty 
Imposed. 

In  any  proceeding  to  determine  whether 
any  broker  or  dealer  shaU  be  denied  mem- 
bership or  whether  any  person  shall  be 
barred  from  becoming  associated  with  a 
member  or  prohibited  or  limited  with  respect 
to  requested  access  to  services  offered  by  the 
association  or  a  member  thereof,  such  rules 
shall,  as  a  minimum,  provide  that  such 
broker  or  dealer  or  person  shall  be  notified 
of,  and  be  given  an  opportunity  to  l>e  heard 
upon,  the  specific  grounds  for  denial,  bar,  or 
prohibition  or  limitation  under  considera- 
tion; that  a  record  shall  be  kept;  and  that  the 
determination  shall  set  forth  the  specific 
grounds  upon  which  any  denial,  bar,  or  pro- 
hibition or  limitation  is  based." 

Sxc.  14  Section  ISA(e)  of  the  Secturittes 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (16  U.8.C.  78o-3(e))  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(e)  The  Commission  shaU,  upon  the  filing 
of  an  application  for  registration  as  a  na- 
tional or  afniiated  securities  association  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a),  publish  notice  of 
the  filing  and  afford  interested  persons  a 
reasonable  opportunity  for  comment.  Within 
ninety  days  of  such  filing,  the  Commission 
ShaU— 

"(1)  by  order  grant  such  registration  if 
the  Commission  finds  that  the  requlremente 
of  this  section  are  satisfied  and  such  registra- 
tion is  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  or 

"(2)  institute  further  proceedings  to  de- 
termine whether  the  application  ahould  be 
denied.  After  appropriate  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  bearing,  the  Commission  sbaU 
by  order  grant  such  registration  unless  It 
finds  that  a  requirement  of  this  section  is 
not  satisfied  or  that  such  registration  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
in  which  case  the  Conunlsslon  shall  by  order 
deny  such  registration.  The  Commission  sbaU 
conclude  ite  further  proceedings  and  Issue 
an  order  granting  or  denying  the  application 
within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  of  the 
filing  of  the  application  unless  the  Oommla- 
slon finds  good  cause  to  extend  such  period 
and  publishes  its  reasons  for  so  finding." 

Sac.  16.  Section  16A  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (16  U.8.C.  78o-8)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsections  (g). 
(h),  (J),  (k),  (1),  and  (n)  thereof  and  re- 
designating sobsections  (1)  and  (m)  thereof 
as  subsections  (g)  and  (h),  respectively. 

Sac.  16.  Seetton  17(a)  of  the  Securities  Kx- 
change  Act  of  1934  (16  TJS.C.  78q(a))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Every  national  securities  exchange, 
every  member  thereof,  every  broker  or  dealer 
who  transacte  a  bxulness  in  securities 
through  the  medium  of  any  such  member, 
every  registered  securities  aaeoclatlon,  every 
broker  or  dealer  registered  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 16  of  this  title,  and  every  registered  ss- 
curltles  information  processor,  shall  make, ' 
keep,  and  preserve  for  such  periods,  such 
acoounU,  correspondence,  memoranda,  pa- 
pers, books,  and  other  records  and  furnlah 
such  copies  thereof  and  make  such  reporte, 
as  the  Commission  by  Ite  rules  and  regula- 
tions may  preecrlbe  as  necessary  or  appro- 
priate m  the  public  Interest  or  for  the  protec- 


tion of  investors.  AU  accounte,  correspon- 
dence, memoranda,  papers,  bocdu,  and  other 
records  of  such  persons  shaU  be  subject  at 
any  time  or  from  time  to  time  to  such  rea- 
sonable periodic,  special,  or  other  exami- 
nations by  examiners  or  other  representa- 
tives of  the  Commission  as  the  Commission 
may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  In  the 
public  interest  or  for  the  protection  of  in- 
vestors." 

Ssc.  17.  Section  17  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  UB.C.  78q)  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  subsection: 

"(c)  With  respect  to  any  person  who  is  a 
member  of  more  than  one  self-regulatory 
organization,  the  Commission  ahaU,  by  nUe 
or  regulation,  as  it  deems  necessary  or  appro- 
priate In  the  public  Interest  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Investors  to  foster  cooperation  and 
coordination  among  self -regulatory  organiza- 
tions with  respect  to  the  regulation  of  bro- 
kers and  dealers,  or  to  remove  Impedlmente 
to  and  foster  the  development  of  a  national 
market  system,  aUooate  among  such  self- 
regulatory  organizations  responsibUity  to 
examine  such  person  for  compliance  with 
applicable  provisions  of  this  title,  the  rules 
and  regulations  thereunder,  and  the  rules  of 
the  self-regulatory  organisations  of  which  tt 
is  a  member,  to  receive  regulatory  reporte, 
and  to  carry  out  other  specified  regulatory 
functions  with  respect  to  such  person.  In 
allocating  such  responsibUity,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  take  into  consideration  the  regu- 
latory capabUlty  and  procedures  of  the  self- 
regulatory  organizations,  avallabUlty  of  staff. 
convenience  of  location,  and  such  other  fac- 
tors as  the  Commission  may  consider  ger- 
mane to  the  protection  of  investors,  coop- 
eration and  coordination  among  self -regula- 
tory orgatilzatlona,  or  the  development  of  a 
national  market  system. 

Sec.  18.  Section  19  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78s)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"COMMISSION    OVKXSICRT    OF    SKLr-KZCITlATOaT 
OKGANIZATIONS 

"Sxc.  19.  (a)  The  Commission  is  authorized. 
If  in  ite  opinion  such  action  Is  necessary  or 
appropriate  In  the  pubUc  Interest  and  for  the 
protection  of  investors  or  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title — 

"(1)  by  order  to  suspend  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  twelve  months,  to  withdraw  the 
registration  of  a  self -regulatory  organization, 
or  to  censure  or  Impose  limitations  upon 
the  activities,  functions,  and  operations  of 
any  such  organization  if  the  Commission 
finds,  on  the  record  after  notice  and  opp>or- 
tunlty  for  hearing,  that  such  organization 
(A)  has  violated  or  Is  unable  to  comply 
with  any  provision  of  this  title  or  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  thereunder,  (B)  with- 
out reasonable  Justification  or  excuse  has 
failed  to  enforce  compliance  with  any  such 
provision  or  with  ite  own  rules  by  a  member 
thereof,  a  person  associated  with  a  member, 
or,  in  the  case  of  a  national  securities  ex- 
change, by  an  Issuer  of  a  security  registered 
thereon,  and.  In  the  case  of  a  registered  secu- 
rities association,  by  an  issuer  of  a  security 
for  which  quotations  are  published  by  means 
of  any  system  which  the  association  operates 
or  regulates,  or  (C)  has  engaged  In  any  other 
activity  tending  to  defeat  the  purpoees  at 
this  title: 

"(2)  by  order  to  suspend  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  twelve  months  or  to  expel  from 
a  self-regulatory  organization  any  member 
thereof,  or  to  suspend  for  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding twelve  months  or  to  bar  any  person 
from  being  associated  with  a  member  thereof, 
If  the  Commission  finds,  on  the  record  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearings,  that 
such  member  or  person  (A)  has  wlUfuUy 
violated  any  provision  of  this  title  or  o^ 
the  rules  and  regulations  thereunder,  or  has 
effected  any  transaction  for  any  other  per- 
son who,  he  has  reason  to  believe,  was  violat- 
ing  with   respect   to  such   transaction   anv 
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provision  of  this  title  or  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  thereunder,  or  (B)  has  willfully 
violated  any  provision  of  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933.  as  amended,  or  of  the  r\Ues  and 
regulations  thereunder,  or  has  effected  any 
transaction  for  any  other  person  who,  he  had 
reason  to  believe,  was  violating  with  respect 
to  such  transaction  any  provision  of  such  Act 
or  of  the  rules  and  regulations  theretinder; 
and 

"(3)  by  order  to  remove  from  office  or  cen- 
sure any  officer  or  director  of  a  self-regula- 
tory organization  who,  the  Commission  finds. 
on  the  record  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing,  has  wUlfuUy  (A)  violated  any 
provision  of  this  Utle  or  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  thereunder.  (B)  failed  to  enforce 
compliance  with  any  such  provision  or  with 
the  nUes  of  the  self-regulatory  organization, 
or  (C)  abused  his  authority. 

"(b)  The  Commission,  as  It  deems  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  In  the  public  Interest 
and  for  the  protection  of  Investors,  to  lns\ire 
fair  and  orderly  dealing  In  securities,  to  In- 
sure the  fair  administration  of  self-regula- 
tory organizations,  to  conform  the  rules  of 
self-regulatory  organizations  to  applicable 
registration  requirements  for  such  organiza- 
tions, to  remove  burdens  on  competition  not 
necessary  or  appropriate  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  or  to  r«move  Im- 
pediments to  and  perfect  the  mechanisms 
of  a  national  market  system,  may,  by  rule, 
abrogate,  alter,  or  supplement  the  ryles  of 
any  self-regulatory  organization.  In  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

"(1)  The  Commission  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  ahy  such  proposed  rule  to- 
gether with  a  statement  of  its  reasons  for 
proposing  to  abrogate,  tdter,  or  supplement 
the  rules  of  a  self -regulatory  organization  In 
the  manner  specified. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  give  Interested 
persons  an  opportunity  for  the  oral  presenta- 
tion of  data,  views,  or  arguments,  in  addi- 
tion to  an  opportunity  to  make  written  sub- 
missions with  respect  to  any  such  prc^xMed 
rule.  A  transcript  st^all  be  kept  of  any  oral 
presentations. 

"(3)  The  Commission  shall  publish  ^^h 
any  rule  adopted  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion a  full  statement  of  Its  reasons  for  abro- 
gating, altering,  or  supplementing  the  rules 
of  a  self -regulatory  organization  In  the  man- 
ner provided,  including  its  conclusions  as  to 
any  disputed  facts  or  other  data. 

"(4)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (3)  of  this  subsection,  rulemaking 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  In  accordance 
with  the  procedures  specified  In  section  553 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  rulemaking 
not  on  the  record.  Nothing  in  this  subsection 
shall  be  construed  to  impair  or  limit  the 
Commission's  power  to  make,  or  to  modify 
or  alter  the  procedures  the  Commission  may 
follow  In  making  rules  and  regulations  pur- 
s\iant  to  any  other  authority  under  this 
title. 

"(c)(1)  Each  self -regulatory  organization 
shall  file  with  the  Commission,  In  accordance 
with  such  rules  as  the  Commission  may  pre- 
scribe, ooples  of  any  proposed  change  in, 
addition  to.  or  deletion  from  the  rules  of 
such  organization  accompanied  by  a  concise 
general  statement  of  the  basis  and  purpose 
of  such  proposed  change,  addition,  or  dele- 
tion. No  such  propo"^ed  change,  addition,  or 
deletion  shall  take  effect  except  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 
"(3)  The  Commission  shall,  upon  the  filing 
of  a  proposed  change  In.  addition  to,  or 
deleUon  from  the  rules  of  a  self -regulatory 
orguxizatlon.  publish  notice  of  such  proposal 
together  with  the  organization's  statement 
of  basis  and  purpose  and  shaU  afford  inter- 
ested persons  a  reasonable  opportualty  for 
comment  on  the  proposed  change,  addition. 
or  deletion.  The  Commission  shall  make 
avaUable  for  public  Inspection  copies  of  any 
correspondence  between  the  Commission  or 
lt«  staff  and  any  Interested  person  relating 
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to  the  pr(q>oBed  change,  addition,  or  deletion. 
Within  twenty-one  days  of  the  filing  of  such 
proposed  change,  addition,  or  deletion,  or 
within  such  longer  period  up  to  sixty  days  of 
such  filing  as  the  Commission  may  designate. 
If  It  finds  such  longer  period  to  be  appro- 
priate and  publishes  its  reasons  for  so  find- 
ing, the  Commission  shall — 

"(A)  publish  a  rule  approving  such  change, 
addition,  or  deletion  and  declaring  it  effec- 
tive If  the  Commission  finds  that  the  r\iles 
of  the  self-regulatory  organization  as  so 
changed  would  satisfy  the  registration  re- 
quirements for  such  organization  and  would 
be  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
or 

"(B)  Institute  further  proceedings,  in- 
cluding providing  interested  persons  an 
opportunity  for  oral  presentation  of  views, 
data,  or  eu-guments,  to  determine  whether  the 
proposed  change,  addition,  or  deletion  should 
be  disapproved.  In  whole  or  In  part.  Within 
one  htmdred  and  fifty  days  of  the  filing 
of  the  proposed  change,  addition,  or  dele- 
tion, the  Commission  shall  conclude  such 
further  proceedings  and  shall  publish  a  rule 
either  approving  such  proposed  change,  addi- 
tion, or  deletion  and  declaring  it  effective  or 
disapproving  such  proposed  change,  addi- 
tion, or  deletion  if  It  finds  that  the  rules  of 
the  self-regulatory  organization  as  so 
changed  would  no',  satisfy  the  registration 
requirements  for  such  organization  or 
would  be  Inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  except  that  the  Commission  may 
extend  the  period  for  such  further  proceed- 
ings If  It  finds  good  cause  therefor  and  pub- 
lishes its  reasons  for  so  finding. 

"(3)  The  Commission,  by  rule  or  regula- 
tion or  by  order,  upon  Its  own  motion,  or 
upon  application  setting  forth  the  reasons 
therefor,  may  conditionally  or  uncondi- 
tionally accelerate  the  effectiveness  of  and 
waive  the  public  procedure  with  respect  to 
any  proposed  change  In.  addition  to.  or  dele- 
tion from  the  niles  of  a  self -regulatory  or- 
ganization or  any  class  at  classes  of  such 
proposed  changes,  additions,  or  deletions  If 
it  appears  to  the  Commission  that  suoh 
accelerated  effectiveness  and  absence  of 
public  procedure  are  In  the  public  Interest 
and  are  not  Inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
of   this  subsection. 

"(4)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (8)  of  this  subsection,  action  by  the 
Commission  tinder  this  subsection  shall  be 
In  accordance  with  the  procedures  specified  in 
section  553  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for 
rulemaking  not  on  the  record. 

"(d)    If  any  self -regulatory  organization 
takes  any  final   disciplinary  action  against 
any  member  thereof  or  any  person  associated 
with  a  member,  or  denies  admission  to  any 
person  seeking  membership  therein,  or  bars 
any  person  from  becoming  associated  with  a 
member  thereof,  or  prohibits  or  limits  any 
person  in  respect  of  requested  access  to  serv- 
ices offered  by  such  organization  or  any  mem- 
ber thereof,  the  self-regiilatory  organization 
shall  promptly  file  a  notice  thereof  with  the 
Commission.   The   notice  shall   be   in   such 
form  and  contain  such  information  as  the 
Commission,  by  rule,  may  prescribe  as  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  In  the  pubMc  Interest  or 
for  the  protection  of  investors,  and  shall  be 
available   for   public    Inspection.   Any   such 
dlsclpUnary  action,  denial,  bar.  or  prohibi- 
tion ot  limitation  by  a  self-regulatory  orga- 
nization Phall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Commission,  on  Its  own  motion,  or  upon  ap- 
plication by  any  person  aggrieved  thereby 
filed  within  thirty  days  after  notice  of  such 
action  has  been  filed  with  the  Commission 
and  received  by  such  aggrieved  person,  or 
within  such  longer  period  as  the  Oommte- 
slon  may  determine.  Application  to  the  Com- 
mlaslon  for  review,  or  the  institution  of  re- 
view by  the  Commission  on  its  own  motion, 
shall  not  operate  as  a  stay  of  such  acUon', 
unleaa    the    Commission    otherwise    orders, 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  the  presenta- 


tion of  views  on  the  question  of  a  stay  (which 
presentation  may  consist  solely  of  affldayitti 
The  Commission  shall  establL'^h  for  approJ 
priate  cases  an  expedited  procedure  for  o^. 
sideration  and  determination  of  the  question 
of  a  rtay. 

"(e)  (1)  In  a  proceeding  to  review  dlaclpu- 
nary  action  taken  by  a  self -regulatory  oMa- 
nlzatlon  against  a  member  or  a  person  m- 
soclated  with  a  member,  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  and  upon  considers- 
tion  of  the  record  before  the  self -regulatory 
organization  and  such  other  matters  as  th« 
Commission  may  deem  material — 

"(A)  If  the  Commission  finds  that  such 
member  or  such  person  has  engaged  in  such 
acts  or  pracUces.  or  has  omitted  such  acts 
as  the  self-regulatory  organization  has  found 
him  to  have  engaged  In  or  to  have  omitted 
that  such  acts  or  practices,  or  omlasions  to 
act,  are  in  violation  of  such  provisions  of  this 
title,  or  such  rxUes  adopted  thereunder  « 
such  rulea  of  the  self-regulatory  organiza- 
tion  as  have  been  designated  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  self-regulatory  organization. 
and  that  such-  provisions  or  rules  have  been 
applied  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  the  Commission  shall,  by 
order,  so  declare  and  affirm  the  action  taken 
by  the  self-regulatory  organization  or.  if 
appropriate,  modify  the  sanctions  or  penal- 
ties In  accordance  with  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection,  or  remand  to  the  self-regu- 
latory  organization  for  further  proceedings; 

"(B)  If  the  Commission  does  not  find  that 
such  member  or  such  person  has  engaged  to 
such  acU  or  practices,  or  has  omitted  such 
acts,  as  the  self -regulatory  organization  has 
found  him  to  have  engaged  in  or  to  have 
omitted,  or  if  the  Commission  finds  that 
such  acts  or  practices  are  not  prohibited  by 
the  designated  provisions  of  this  title,  or  the 
rulas  adopted  thereunder,  or  the  rules  of  the 
self-regulatory  organization,  or  that  such 
provUlons  or  rules  have  not  been  applied  to 
a  manner  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  the  Commission  shall,  by  order,  set 
aside  the  action  of  the  self-regulatory  orga- 
nization or  remand  to  such  organization  for 
further  proceedings. 

"(2)  The  Commission,  having  due  regard 
for  the  public  interest,  the  protection  of  ta- 
veators,  and  its  responsibility  to  remove  any 
burden  on  competition  not  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Utle.  if  it  finds  that  any  dtsclpUnsry 
acUon  taken  by  a  self -regulatory  organiza- 
tion against  a  member  or  a  person  associated 
with  a  member  is  neither  necessary  nor  ap- 
propriate or  Is  excessive  or  oppressive,  may 
cancel  or  reduce  such  action  or  require  the 
remission  of  any  penalty  associated  there- 
with. 

"(f)  In  any  proceeding  to  review  the 
denial  of  membership  in  a  self-regiUatory 
organization,  the  barring  of  any  person  from 
becoming  associated  with  a  member  thereof, 
or  the  prohibition  or  limitation  of  any  per- 
son with  re^>ect  to  requested  access  to  serv- 
ices offered  by  the  self-regulatory  organiza- 
tion or  any  member  thereof,  if  the  Com- 
mission, after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  and  upon  consideration  of  the  record 
before  the  self-regulatory  organization  and 
such  other  matters  as  It  may  deem  material, 
determines  that  the  specific  grounds  on 
which  such  denial,  bar.  or  prohibition  or 
limitation  Is  based  exist  in  fact,  that  such 
denial,  bar.  or  prohibition  or  limitation  U 
consistent  with  the  rules  of  the  self-regula- 
tory organization,  that  such  rules  have  not 
been  applied  In  a  manner  Inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  title  or  so  as  to  dlscrin>- 
Inate  unfairly  against  such  applicant  or  per- 
son, and  that  such  denial,  bar,  or  prohlbltton 
or  limitation  does  not  Impose  any  burden 
on  competition  not  necessary  or  appropriate 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  tide. 
It  shall,  by  order,  rtiami—  the  proceeding.  |ii 
the  absence  of  such  a  determination,  the 
Commlaslon  shall,   by  order,  set  aside  th« 
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action  of  the  self-regulatory  c»^nlzation 
and  require  it  to  admit  the  applicant  to 
membership  therein,  to  permit  such  person 
to  become  associated  with  a  member  or  to 
pennlt  such  person  the  requested  access  to 
services  offered  by  the  self-regtilatory  orga- 
nization or  member  thereof." 

Sic.  19.  Section  21(f)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (16  UJ3.C.  78u(f))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  Upon  application  of  the  Commission 
the  district  courts  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  United  States  courts 
of  any  territory  or  other  place  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  shall 
also  have  jurisdiction  to  Issue  writs  of  man- 
damus or  injunctions  commanding  any  per- 
son to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title  and  the  rules  and  regulations  there- 
under or  any  order  of  the  Commission  made 
In  pursuance  thereof  or  with  any  undertak- 
ing contained  in  a  registration  statement  as 
provided  in  subsection  (d)  of  section  15  of 
this  title,  or  commanding  a  self-regulatory 
organization  to  enforce  compliance  by  its 
members  or  persons  associated  with  Its 
members  with  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
the  rules  ^nd  regulations  thereunder,  and 
the  rules  of  such  organization." 

Sec.  20.  Section  23  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change   Act    of    1934     (is    U.S.C.    78w)     Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"itn.u   Aita   KBcm-ATioNs;    annttal    reports 
"Sic.  23.    (a)    The  Commission   and   the 
Board  of  Oovernors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  shall  each  have  power  to  make  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  execution  of  the  functions  vested  In 
them  by  this  title,  and  may  for  such  pur- 
pose  classify   Issuers,   securities   exchanges, 
securities  information  processors,  and  other 
persons  or  matters  within  their  respective 
jurisdictions.  No  provision  of  this  title  Im- 
posing any  llabtllty  shall  apply  to  any  act 
done  or  omitted  In  good  faith  in  conformity 
with  any  rule  or  regulation  of  the  Commis- 
sion or  the  Board  of  Oovernors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,   notwithstanding  that 
such  rule  or  regulation  may.  after  such  act 
or  omission,  be  amended  or  rescinded  or  be 
determined  by  judicial  or  other  authority  to 
be  Invalid  for  any  reason.  The  Commission 
shall.  In  making  rules  and  reg^ulatlons  pur- 
suant to  any  authority  under  this  title,  con- 
sider among  other  matters,  the  Impact  any 
such  proposed  nile  or  regulation  would  have 
on  competition.  The  Commission  shall  not 
promulgate    any    such    rule    or    regulation 
which  would  Impose  a  burden  on  competi- 
tion not  necessary  or  appropriate  In  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  The  Com- 
mission shall  Include  in  the  notice  of  any 
such  proposed  rule  or  regulation  and  In  the 
statement  of  basis  and  purpose  published 
upon  the  adoption  of  any  such  rule  or  regu- 
lation, a  full  explanation  of  the  reasons  for 
the  Commission's   determination   that   any 
burden   on    competition    imposed    by   such 
rule  or  regulation  Is  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
title.  In  making  rules  and  regulations  pur- 
suant to  any  authority  under  this  title,  the 
CJommission  shall  make  available  for  pubUc 
Inspection  copies  of  any  correspondence  be- 
tween the  Commission  or  Its  staff  and  any 
interested  person  relating  to  the  proposed 
rule  or  regulation. 

"(b)  The  Commission  and  the  Board  of 
Oovernors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
respectively,  shall  Include  In  their  annual 
reports  to  Congress  such  Information,  data. 
»nd  recommendations  for  further  legisla- 
tion as  they  may  deem  advisable  with  regard 
to  matters  within  their  respective  juris- 
dictions under  thta  tlUe.  The  Commlaslon 
wiaU  also  Include  In  Its  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  for  each  fiscal  year  (1)  a  summary 
of  the  Commission's  oversight  activities  with 
rwpect  to  the  self -regulatory  organizations. 


including  a  description  of  any  examination 
of  any  such  organization,  any  material  rec- 
ommendation presented  to  any  such  organi- 
zation for  changes  in  its  organization,  char- 
acter, or  rules,  and  any  action  by  any  such 
organization  with  respect  to  any  such  Com- 
mission recommendation;  (2)  a  statement 
and  analysis  of  the  expenses  of  each  self- 
regulatory  organization  In  connection  with 
the  performance  of  its  responsibilities  under 
this  title,  for  which  purpose  data  pertaining 
to  such  expenses  shall  be  made  available  by 
such  organization  to  the  Commission  at  Its 
request;  (3)  Information,  data,  and  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  the  development 
of  a  national  market  system,  including  a 
summary  of  the  regulatory  activities,  opera- 
tional capabilities,  fiiuinclal  resources,  and 
Dlans  of  the  self-regulatory  organizations 
and  registered  securities  Information  proc- 
essors related  thereto;  (4)  the  steps  taken  by 
the  Commission  to  assure  that  brokers,  deal- 
ers, exchanges,  securities  associations,  and 
securities  information  processors  are  subject 
to  equal  regulations  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion llA(l)  of  this  tlUe;  and  (6)  Information 
concerning  the  number  of  requests  for  ex- 
emptions from  provisions  of  this  title  re- 
ceived, the  number  granted,  and  the  basis 
upon  which  any  such  exemption  was 
granted." 

Szc.  21.  Section  26  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1034  (16  UJ3.C.  78y)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"COURT   RKVnW    or   ORDIXS   AND    RULES 

"Sbc.  26.  (a)(1)  A  person  aggrieved  by  a 
final  order  of  the  Commission  entered  pur- 
suant to  this  title  may  obtain  review  of  the 
order  in  the  United  States  court  of  appeals 
for  the  circuit  in  which  he  resides  or  has  his 
principal  place  of  business,  or  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  Circuit,  by  filing  In  such  court, 
within  sixty  days  after  the  entry  of  the  order, 
a  written  petition  praying  that  the  order  be 
modified  or  set  aside  In  whole  or  in  part. 

"(2)  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  trans- 
mitted forthwith  by  the  clerk  of  the  court 
to  a  member  of  the  Commission  or  an  officer 
designated  by  the  Commission  for  that  pur- 
pose. Thereupon,  the  Commission  shall  file 
in  the  court  the  record  on  which  the  order 
complained  of  Is  entered,  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  and 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Appellate  Procedure. 

"(3)  On  the  filing  of  the  petition  the  court 
has  jurisdiction,  which  becomes  exclusive  on 
the  filing  of  the  record,  to  affirm,  modify,  and 
enforce  or  set  aside  the  order  in  whole  or 
In  part. 

"(4)  The  findings  of  the  Commission  as  to 
the  facts.  If  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence, are  conclusive. 

"(5)  If  either  party  applies  to  the  court 
for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence,  and 
shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that 
the  additional  evidence  Is  material  and  that 
there  was  reasonable  ground  for  failure  to 
adduce  it  before  the  Commission,  the  court 
may  order  the  additional  evidence  to  be 
taken  before  the  Commission  in  whatever 
manner  and  on  whatever  conditions  the 
court  considers  appropriate.  The  Commission 
may  modify  Its  findings  as  to  the  facts  and 
modify  or  set  aside  its  original  order  by 
reason  of  the  additional  evidence  so  taken, 
and  it  shall  file  in  the  court  any  such  modi- 
fied or  new  findings  or  order. 

"(b)(1)  A  person  adversely  affected  by  a 
rule  promulgated  by  the  Commission  pur- 
suant to  section  6,-11,  llA,  16(c)(6),  16A, 
or  19  of  this  title  may  obtain  review  of  the 
rule  In  the  United  States  cotirt  of  appeals 
for  the  circuit  In  which  he  resides  or  has 
his  principal  place  of  business  or  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  circuit,  by  filing  In  such 
court,  within  sixty  dajrs  after  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  rule,  a  written  ptetltlon  praying 
that  the  rxde  be  set  aside  or  remanded  to  the 
Commission  for  further  consideration. 
"(2)  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  trans- 


mitted forthwith  by  the  clerk  of  the  court 
to  a  member  of  the  Conmiission  or  an  officer 
for  that  purpose.  Thereupon,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  file  In  the  court  the  rule  under 
review,  all  data,  views,  and  argtunents  of 
Interested  persons  and  advisory  committees 
received  or  considered  by  the  Commission  In 
connection  with  the  Conunlssion's  adoption 
of  the  rule,  and  any  other  materials  pr»- 
scrlbed  by  the  court. 

"(8)  On  the  filing  of  the  petition,  the 
court  has  jurisdiction,  which  becomes  exclu- 
sive on  the  filing  of  the  materials  set  forth 
In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  to  affirm, 
enforce,  or  set  aside  the  rule  or  to  remand 
the  rule  to  the  Commission  for  further 
consideration. 

"(4)  The  findings  of  the  Commission  as 
to  the  facts  stated  by  the  Commission  to 
have  prompted,  in  whole  or  In  part,  the 
adoption  of  the  rule,  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence,  are  conclusive.  The  court 
shall  affirm  and  enforce  the  rule  unless  the 
Conxmission's  action  In  promulgating  the 
nUe  is  found  to  be  arbitrary,  capricious,  an 
abuse  of  discretion,  or  otherwise  not  In  ac- 
cordance with  law;  contrary  to  constitution- 
al right,  power,  privilege  or  immunity;  in 
excess  of  statutory  jurisdiction,  authority  or 
limitations,  or  short  of  statutory  right:  or 
without  observance  of  procedure  required  by 
law. 

"(6)  If  proceedings  have  been  instituted 
under  this  subsection  In  two  or  more  courts 
of  appeals  with  respect  to  the  same  rule, 
the  Commission  shall  file  the  materials  set 
forth  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection 
In  that  court  in  which  a  proceeding  was  first 
instituted.  The  other  courts  shall  thereupon 
transfer  all  such  proceedings  to  the  court 
in  which  the  materials  have  been  filed.  For 
the  convenience  of  the  parties  In  the  Inter- 
est of  justice  that  court  may  thereaftOT 
transfer  all  the  proceedings  to  any  other 
court  of  appeals. 

"(c)  (1)  No  objection  to  any  order  or  nil© 
of  the  Commission,  for  which  review  tf 
sought  under  this  section,  may  be  considered 
by  the  court  unless  It  was  tirged  before  the 
Commission  or  there  was  reasonable  ground 
for  failure  to  do  so. 

"(2)  The  filing  ot  a  i>etitlon  imder  this 
section  shall  not  opterate  as  a  stay  of  the 
Commission's  order  or  rule.  Until  the  court's 
jurisdiction  becomes  exclvisive.  the  Commis- 
sion may  stay  Its  order  or  rule  pending  Judi- 
cial review,  If  It  finds  that  jtisUce  so  requires. 
After  the  filing  of  a  petition  under  thU  sec- 
tion, the  court,  pursuant  to  any  conditions 
It  may  find  appropriate  to  require,  and  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  prevent  irreparable  in- 
jury, may  Issue  all  necessary  and  appro- 
priate process  to  stay  the  order  or  rule  or 
to  preserve  status  or  rights  pending  its  re- 
view; but  no  such  process  may  be  issued  by 
the  court  unless:  (A)  the  Conmilsslon  has 
denied  a  stay  or  failed  to  grant  requested 
relief;  (B)  a  reasonable  period  has  expired 
since  the  fllln;;  of  a-i  application  for  a  stay 
without  a  decision  by  the  Commission;  or 
(C)  there  was  reasonable  ground  for  failure 
to  apply  to  the  Conunlsslon. 

"(d)  When  the  same  rule  or  order  Is  the 
subject  of  one  or  more  petitions  for  review 
fllrd  \inder  this  section  and  an  action  for 
enforcement  filed  In  a  district  oourt  of  the 
United  States  under  section  21  of  this  title, 
that  court  In  which  the  petition  or  the  action 
Is  first  filed  has  jurisdiction  with  respect  to 
the  rule  or  the  order  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
other  court,  and  thereupon  all  such  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  transferred  to  that  court: 
but,  for  the  convenience  of  the  pai^ies  in  the 
Interest  of  justice,  that  court  may  there- 
after transfer  all  the  proceedings  to  any 
other  court  of  appeals  or  district  court 
of  the  United  States,  whether  or  not  a  peti- 
tion for  review  or  an  action  for  enforcement 
was  originally  filed  in  the  transferee  court. 
The  scope  of  review  by  a  district  court  under 
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thlB  section  U  the  same  as  by  a  court  of 
appeals  under  this  section." 

Sac.  23.  Section  28(b)  of  tbe  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (16  VS.C.  78bb(b) )  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(b)  Nothing  m  this  title  shaU  be  con- 
strued to  modify  existing  law  ( 1 )  with  regard 
to  the  binding  effect  on  any  member  of  any 
action  taken  by  the  authorities  of  such  ex- 
change to  settle  disputes  between  Its  mem- 
bers, or  (2)  with  regard  to  the  binding  effect 
of  such  action  on  any  person  who  has  agreed 
to  be  bound  thereby." 

Sec.  23.  Paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  section 
Kb)  of  tbe  Act  of  August  20,  1963  (15  VS.C. 
78d-l(b)),  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  s\ispends  or  withdraws  any  registra- 
tion, or  censures  or  imposes  any  limitation 
upon  the  activities,  functions,  and  operations 
of  a  self -regulatory  organization,  or  suspends 
or  expels  a  member  of  any  such  organization, 
or  suspends  or  bars  any  person  from  being 
associated  with  any  member  of  any  such 
officer  or  director  of  any  such  organization, 
pursuant  to  section  19(a)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934,  (4)  suspends  trading 
In  a  security  pursuant  to  section  llA(lc)  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934,  or  (6) 
disapproves  any  proposed  change  In.  addition 
to,  or  deletion  from  the  rules  of  a  self-regu- 
latory organization  pursuant  to  section  19(c) 
of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934,". 

Sec.  24.  Section  9(c)  of  the  Securities  In- 
vestor Protection  Act  of  1970  (16  VS.C.  78111 
(c))  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  iNBFBcnoNs. — The  self -regulatory  or- 
ganization of  which  a  member  of  SIPC  Is  a 
member  shall  Inspect  or  examine  such  mem- 
ber for  compliance  with  applicable  financial 
responsibility  rules,  except  that  if  a  member 
of  SIPC  is  a  member  of  more  than  one 
self -regulatory  organization,  the  Commission, 
pursuant  to  section  17(c)  of  the  1934  Act. 
shall  designate  one  of  such  aelf-regulatory 
organizations   to   inspect   or  examine    such 

S ember  for  compliance  with  applicable  fl- 
inclal  respKjnslbility  rules." 
Sec.  38.  Tbla  Act  shaU  become  effective  on 
the  date  of  Its  enactment  except  that  sec- 
tions 6(b),  lIA,  and  15A(b)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (as  amended  by  this 
Act)  shall  become  effective  ISO  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment.  The  Commission  shall, 
upon  the  effectiveness  of  such  sections,  stis- 
pend  the  registration  of  any  national  securl- 
tlas  exchange  or  registered  securities  asso- 
ciation or  impose  appropriate  limitations  on 
the  acttrltles,  functions,  and  operations  of 
any  such  exchange  or  association,  if  It  finds, 
after  appropriate  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing,  that  the  organization,  character,  or 
rules  thereof  do  not  conform  to  the  requlre- 
BMnts  of  such  sections  as  amended  by  this 
Act.  and  any  such  suspension  or  limitation 
shall  remain  in  effect  until  the  Comralsalon 
issues  an  order  declaring  that  such  exchange 
or  association  conforms  to  such  requirements, 
except  that  the  Cmnmisslon  may  grant  one 
extension  of  not  more  than  sixty  days,  upon 
application  by  a  self -regulatory  organization 
or  upon  its  own  motion,  if  the  Commission 
finds  good  cause  for  such  extension  and  pub- 
lishes Its  reasona  therefor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
bin  we  have  before  us  for  final  considera- 
tion today  Is  the  third  bffl  growing  out 
of  the  subcommittee's  securities  Industry 
study.  The  previous  bills  dealt  with  Issues 
related  to  brokerage  commlssloQ  rates. 
Institutional  membership  on  national 
securities  exchanges,  and  the  processing 
of  seciultles  transactions.  This  bill. 
S.  2519,  Is  broader  In  scope  and  embodies 
most  of  the  remaining  recommendations 
of  the  subcommittee's  final  report  con- 
cerning the  development  and  oversight 
of  a  national  market  system  for  securi- 


ties and  the  strengthening  and  ration- 
alization of  self-regulation  In  the 
securities  Industry.  If  enacted,  It  would 
accomplish  much  needed  reforms  In  the 
basic  regulatory  processes  for  the  securi- 
ties industry.  At  the  same  time,  It  would 
establish  the  foundation  for  a  true  na- 
tional market  system.  Not  since  1938 
when  the  Maloney  Act  established  the 
NASD,  has  the  Congress  undertaken 
such  an  extensive  reevaluatlon  of  self- 
regulation  and  the  SEC's  general  regula- 
tory {>owers. 

P*undamental  changes  have  occurred 
over  the  past  40  years  In  the  manner  In 
which  securities  are  traded.  Most  obvious 
are  the  role  played  In  the  securities 
markets  by  Institutional  Investors  and 
the  capabilities  and  availability  of  com- 
munications and  data  processing  equip- 
ment. Yet,  despite  these  changes,  the 
securities  markets  continue  to  operate  by 
and  large  as  they  did  when  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  of  1934  was  adopted. 

The  principal  stock  exclmnges  and  the 
majority  of  established  securities  firms 
appear  to  have  resisted  modernization 
and  have  been  unable  or  unwilling  to 
respond  promptly  to  radically  altered 
economic  and  technological  conditions. 
The  1968-70  paperwork  and  financial 
problem  of  the  industry  Is  one  example. 
The  delay  In  the  development  of  a  com- 
posite tape  and  composite  quotation  sys- 
tem Is  another.  Overall,  mlsallocatlons 
of  capital,  widespread  Inefficiency,  and 
potentially  harmful  ^fragmentation  of 
trading  markets  have  resulted  from 
deficiencies  and  anomalies  In  the  present 
regulatory  framework. 

The  subcommittee's  comprehensive 
study  Identified  a  number  of  causes  for 
the  securities  Industry's  languor  In  the 
face  of  great  change  and  great  oppor- 
tunity: Price  fixing  with  respect  to  com- 
mission rates,  artificial  restrictions  on 
market  making  activities,  unjustified 
barriers  to  access  to  markets  and  market 
makers,  opposition  to  market  integra- 
tion from  powerful  vested  Interests, 
monopoly  control  of  essential  mecha- 
nisms for  dissemination  of  market  in- 
formation, and  the  absence  of  effective 
control  of  market  developments  and  op- 
erations by  the  Secmltles  and  Exchange 
Commission. 

Whatever  the  causes  of  past  Inaction, 
however,  unless  the  securities  industry 
can  develop  »  new  sense  of  confidence 
and  vigor  and  the  SEC  can  shape  a  new 
market  systen  adequate  to  the  needs  of 
investors  in  tX  is  coimtry  and  around  the 
world,  there  ti  a  very  real  danger  that 
the  future  capital  requirements  of  Amer- 
icon  business  will  not  be  met  and  that  an 
independent  securities  Industry  as  it  has 
come  to  be  understood  since  1933.  will 
cease  to  exist. 

Recently  the  SEC  has  taken  actions  In 
several  areas  which  wlU  contribute  to 
a  more  efficient  and  responsive  securities 
industry  and  more  orderly,  liquid,  and 
fair  securities  markets.  And  progressive 
forces  within  the  industry  have  begim 
to  assert  themselves,  thus  affirming  the 
continuing  vitality  of  self-reg\ilatlon. 

Nevertheless,  It  is  clear  that  new  leg- 
islation Is  necessary  In  order  to  assure 
Investors— both    In    this    coimtry    and 
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abroad — that  our  securities  markets  win 
remain  vigorous  and  efficient  in  ^e  years 
ahead. 

In  terms  of  overaU  market  structure, 
there  has  been  no  long-range  legislative 
planning  since  1934.  As  the  subcommit- 
tee's study  revealed,  however,  economic 
and  technological  developments  have,  for 
the  first  time,  made  a  tr\ily  national 
market  system  possible.  The  bill  before 
us  today  reflects  a  congressional  recog- 
nition of  the  feasibility  and  desirability 
of  creating  such  a  system. 

S.  2519  would  lay  the  foundation  for 
a  new  and  more  competitive  market  sys- 
tem, vesting  in  the  SEC  power  to  elimi- 
nate all  unnecessary  burdens  on  com- 
petition while  at  the  same  time  a^tignlng 
to  that  agency  the  responfilblllty  to  pur- 
sue the  goal  of  centralized  tracUng  of 
securities  In  the  interest  of  both  efficiency 
and  Investor  protection. 

In  general  terms,  S.  2519  is  Intended  to 
clarify  and  enhance  the  authority  of  the 
SEC  to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  bring 
such  a  national  market  system  into 
existence.  The  bill  approaches  the  prob- 
lem of  encouraging  the  development  and 
implementation  of  a  national  market 
system  from  the  point  of  view  of  preserv- 
ing the  competing  markets  for  securities 
that  have  developed,  breaking  down  all 
barriers  to  competition  that  do  not  serve 
a  valid  regulatory  purpose,  and  encour- 
aging maximum  reliance  on  communica- 
tions and  data  processing  equipment 
consistent  with  Justifiable  costs. 

Because  of  the  unique  system  of  self- 
regulation  in  the  securities  Industry,  the 
principal  markets  for  securities  are  also 
the  principal  regulators  of  the  activities 
of  broker-dealers  using  those  markets. 
Meaningful  reform  of  this  country's  se- 
curities trading  mechanisms  will,  there- 
fore, be  impossible  luiless  there  is  also 
a  reform  of  the  method  and  manner  by 
which  the  self -regulatory  organizations 
operate  and  in  the  way  that  the  SEC 
oversees  the  performance  of  their  regu- 
latory responsibilities. 

Accordingly,  S.  2519  would  significant- 
ly amend  the  provisions  of  the  Exchange 
Act  dealing  with  the  powers  of  the  self- 
regulatory  organizations  and  the  over- 
sight authority  of  the  SEC  with  respect 
to  these  organizations.  Self- regulation 
should  be  preserved  in  the  securities  In- 
dustry, but  the  self-regulatory  organiza- 
tions must  display  a  greater  responsive- 
ness to  their  statutory  obligations  and  to 
the  need  to  coordinate  their  functions 
and  activities. 

In  the  new  regulatory  environment 
created  by  this  bill,  self-regulation 
'vould  be  continued,  but  the  SEC  would 
be  expected  to  play  a  much  larger  role 
than  it  has  In  the  past — a  larger  role  in 
insuring  that  there  Is  no  gap  between 
self-regulatory  performance  and  regu- 
latory need  and  in  providing  leadership 
for  the  development  of  a  more  coherent 
and  rational  regulatory  structure  to  cor- 
respond to  and  to  police  effectively  the 
new  national  market  system.  This  is 
achieved  in  the  bill  principally  by  clari- 
fving  self- regulatory  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities, and  redefining  the  lines  of  re- 
sponsibility between  the  SEC  and  tbe 
self-regxilatory  organizations.  Thus,  the 
bill  would  galvanize  governmental  and 
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fluasi-govenunental  agencies  for  reform 
and  creative  innovation  In  the  public 
interest. 

One  last  point,  Mr.  President. 

The  securities  markets  of  the  United 
States  are  Indispensable  to  the  growth 
and  health  of  this  coimtry 's  and  the 
world's  economy.  In  order  to  raise  the 
enormous  sums  of  Investment  capital 
that  will  be  needed  In  the  years  ahead 
and  to  assiire  that  that  capital  Is  prop- 
erly allocated  among  competing  uses, 
these  markets  must  continue  to  operate 
fairly  and  eCaciently.  The  increasing 
tempo  and  magnitude  of  the  changes 
that  are  occurring  In  our  domestic  and 
international  economy  make  it  clear  that 
the  securities  markets  are  due  to  be 
tested  as  never  before.  Unless  these 
markets  adapt  and  respond  to  the 
demands  placed  upon  them,  there  Is  a 
danger  that  America  will  lose  ground  as 
an  mtematlonal  financial  center  and 
that  the  economic,  financial,  and  com- 
mercial Interests  of  the  Nation  will 
suffer. 

The  rapid  attainment  of  a  national 
market  system  as  envisaged  by  this  bill 
is  important,  therefore,  not  simply  to 
provide  greater  investor  protection  and 
bolster  sagging  investor  confidence  but 
also  to  assiu"e  that  the  country  main- 
tains a  strong,  effective,  and  efficient 
capital  raising  and  capital  allocating 
system  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  S.  2519  is  an  important 
step  In  assuring  that  the  securities  mar- 
kets and  the  regulation  of  the  securities 
industry  remain  strong  and  capable  of 
fostering  the  basic  goals  of  the  Exchange 
Act  under  any  and  all  conditions.  I  urge 
prompt  passage  of  this  bill  as  It  has  been 
reported  by  the  committee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  to  facilitate  the  development 
of  a  national  market  system,  to  provide 
for  regulation  of  securities  information 
processors,  to  remove  unnecessary  bur- 
dens on  competition,  to  strengthen  and 
improve  self-regulation  and  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission's  over- 
sight of  the  self-regulatory  organiza- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes." 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  ADDITIONAL 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  THE  SMITH- 
SONIAN INSTITUTION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (8.  2137)  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 15,  1966  (80  Stat.  953,  20  U.S.C.  65a) . 
relating  to  the  National  Museum  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  so  as  to  au- 
thorize additional  appropriations  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  said  act  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  with  an  amendment 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  section  a(a)  (4)  of  the  National  Muse- 
um  Act  of  1968  (20  V&.C.  86a)  Is  amended 
by  inserting  ImmedUtely  before  the  semi- 
colon the  following:  ".  with  emphasis  on 
museum  conservation  and  the  development 


of  a  national  Institute  for  museum  conserva- 
tion". 

Sec.  a  Section  2(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  foUows: 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  no  more 
than  $1,000,000  shaU  be  appropriated  an- 
nually through  fiscal  year  1977,  of  which  no 
less  than  $200,000  annually  shall  be  allo- 
cated and  used  to  carry  out  tbe  purposes  of 
section  a(a)  (4)  of  this  Act.". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PRINTING 
HEARINGS  AND  FINAL  REPORT  OF 
THE  SENATE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN  AC- 

TivrriES 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  86)  authorizing  the  printing  of  ad- 
ditional copies  of  the  hearings  and  final 
report  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Presidential  Campaign  Activities  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,   as   follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  corusurring) ,  That  the  au- 
thorization (pursuant  to  S.  Con.  Res.  29, 
Ninety-third  Congress,  agreed  to  June  28, 
1973)  for  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Prealdenttal  Campaign  Activities  to  have 
printed  for  its  use  five  thousand  additional 
copies  of  its  bearings  on  Ulegal,  Improper, 
or  xinethlcal  activities  during  tbe  Presiden- 
tial election  of  1972  be  extended  through  the 
diu^tlon  of  Its  existence  as  a  select  com- 
mittee. 

8xc.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Presi- 
dential Campaign  Activities  six  thousand 
additional  copies  of  its  final  report  to  the 
Senate. 


GRATUITY  TO  LILLIAN  G.  McCOY 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  330)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Lillian  G.  McCoy  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  tbe  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  to 
LUIlan  O.  McCoy,  widow  of  Victor  J.  McCoy, 
an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  bis 
death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's  compensa- 
tion at  tbe  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be  con- 
sidered Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and 
aU  other  aUowances. 


GRATUITY  TO  EDITH  A.  RYAN 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  331)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Edith  A.  Ryan  was  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Eklith  A.  Ryan,  widow  of  Payson  H.  Ryan,  an 
employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  sum  equal  to  three  months'  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law 
at  the  time  of  bis  death,  said  sum  to  be  con- 
sidered inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and 
all  other  allowances. 


GRATUITY   TO   LENORE   A,    YOUNG 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  332)  to  pay 
a  gratuity  to  Lenore  A.  Young  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 


Resolx>ed,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Lenore  A.  Toung,  mother  of  MarUyn  J. 
Young,  am  employee  of  tbe  Senate  at  the 
time  of  her  death,  a  sum  equal  to  six  months' 
compensation  at  tbe  rate  she  was  receiving 
by  law  at  tbe  time  of  her  death,  said  sum 
to  be  considered  Inclusive  of  funeral  ex- 
penses and  all  other  aUowances. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  EXPENDI- 
TURES BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  321)  author- 
izing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations Is  authorized  to  expend  from  tbe 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  during  the 
Ninety-third  Congress,  $75,000,  in  addition 
to  the  amounts,  and  for  the  sanxe  purposes, 
specified  in  section  134(a)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  and  in  Senate 
Resolution  116,  Nlnety-tblrd  Congress,  agreed 
to  May  21, 1973. 

The  title  was  amended  so  sis  to  read: 
"Resolution  authorizing  additional  ex- 
penditures by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations for  routine  purposes.". 


INCREASE  IN  SUMS  ALLOTTED  TO 
THE  SENATE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON       PRESIDENTIAL       CAMPAIGN 

AcnvmES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  328).  to  increase  by 
$200,000,  the  sums  allotted  to  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Presidential  Cam- 
paign Activities  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration with  amendments  on  page 
1,  In  line  3,  after  the  word  "follows:", 
strike  out  "  "The";  at  the  beginning  of 
line  4,  insert  "Sec.  6.  The";  and  In  line 
5,  after  tbe  word  "period",  strike  out 
"specified  In  section  5  of  the  resolution 
as  amended",  and  Insert  "of  its  exist- 
ence"; so  as  to  make  the  resolution  read: 

Resolved,  That  section  6  of  S.  Res.  60, 
which  was  adopted  February  7,  1973,  is  here- 
by amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"SBC.  6.  The  exi>enseB  of  the  select  com- 
mittee during  the  full  period  of  Its  existence 
ShaU  not  exceed  $2,000,000,  of  which  amount 
not  to  exceed  $70,000  shaU  be  avaUable  iat 
the  procurement  of  the  services  of  individual 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof.  Such 
expenses  shaU  be  paid  from  tbe  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  tbe  select  committee.". 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution — and  I  will 
not  object — there  Is  no  objection  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  to  this  resolution,  but 
It  Is  a  matter  of  such  Importance  that  I 
think  the  Record  should  note  this  Is  the 
authorizing  resolution  to  Increase  by 
$200,000  the  sums  allotted  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Presidential  Campaign 
Activities  otherwise  known  as  the  Wa- 
tergate Committee. 

The  extension  from  June  30  having 
been  approved  and  the  necessary  funds 
also  being  approved.  I  should  like  to  have 
it  noted  that  this  is  the  unanimous  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  should  like 
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the  rword  to  show  that  I  am  opposed  to     period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  •  and  bv  f«r«  ♦>,-   o  k 

the  adopUon  of  this  resolution.  adding  the  following  newVa^agraph  ^  •  ?"  *^f  Subcommittee  on  Parks  and 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Then,  of  course.        "(3)  Provide,  directly  or  by  contract   an  ^J^afion  of  the  Senate  Interior  Con: 

Interpretive    ahutUe    transportation    service  '""^s  In  the  Record. 

within,  between,  and  among  lands  acquired         There  being  no  objection,  the  remark. 

for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  for  such  times  ^ere  ordered  to  be  printed  In  thi>  Rr^. 

and  upon  such  terms  as  In  his  Judgment  as  follows:  *"  "»e  i«coiU), 

w^  best  accomplish  the  purpo*.  of  this  Srj„o.  Bakdoi,h  Supports  H.ap««  j^ 
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Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Then,  of  course. 
I  withdraw  my  statement  regarding  the 
unanimous  action  of  the  Senate.  I  did 
not  know  the  Senator  had  personal  rea- 
sons, but  I  am  sure  they  are  personal  to 
the  Senator  rather  than  as  the  assistant 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  So  that  we  have 
the  record  straight  now. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  MEDAL  TO  HONOR 
J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 

The  blU  (H.R.  1817)  to  provide  for 
the  striking  of  national  medals  to  honor 
the  late  J.  Edgar  Hoover  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


Act. 

8»c.  8.  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  June  30, 
1044  (supra).  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"8«c.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  simu  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  but  not  to  exceed  11.300.000  for  land 
acquisition." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 


NATlOlfAI.   HWTOBICAL    PaRK    EXPANSION.*. 

D^.oP«KT  TO  M«x  XH.  PARK-s^'dS^C 

(Remarks  of  Senator  Jennings  Randolph) 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  Bratm«i  t^  .  ' 
in  behalf  of  the  bill  S.  M6  whlS?  in^r^"' 
on  January  29,  with  ^e^^sSonS/sS^**! 
my  able  colleague  Senator  Rob^Tc  J  "' 
I    thajik    you,   Mr.   Chairman,   for   youT^' 

-"• .  —  v*v.v«*  ^  ^  cuBiuoacu     operation  and  the  assistance  of  the  r,.vL. 

for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,     ?»"^*  «»»»  in  preparing  for  this  h«^* 

^"^  ^^^'^ in'^thTn'^tr'tS:  T^  ^  T  ^^ 

wh^h  is  provld^JmMTnSu.Sr'"'""" 

P..^*.,."*r^"  ^*'^  National  Historical 
Park,  situated  at  the  Junction  of  thVsh^ 
doah  and  Potomac  Rivers  in  the  E.^' 
Panhandle  nf  to«=»  Tr.._,_.-    .    .  *   tasteni 


HARPERS  FERRY  NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  605)  to  amend  the  act  of  June  30. 
1944.  an  act  "To  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Harpers  Perry  National 
Monument,"    and    for    other   purposes, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
with  amendments  on  page  2,  line  4,  after 
the  word  "numbered",  strike  out  "385- 
40,000B  and  dated  September  1974,"  and 
Insert    "385-40,000D    and    dated    April 
1974,":  in  line  9.  after  the  word  "exceed", 
strike  out  "one  thousand  and  six  him- 
dred",  and  insert  "two  thousand  acres:"; 
on  page  3,  at  the  beginning  of  line  2. 
strike    out    "as    amended     (16    U.S.C. 
450bb).";   In  the  same  line,   after  the 
word  "is",  strike  out  "further";  and  In 
line  6.  after  the  word  "this",  strike  out 
"Act." "  and  Insert  "Act.  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1,300,000  for  land  acquisition.";  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  eTutcted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
AmeHca   in   Congress   assembled.  That   the 
first  sentence  of  section   1   of  the  Act  of 
June  30,  1944  (68  Stat.  646)  an  Act  "To  pro- 
vide for  the  esta'jllshment  of  the  Harpers 
Perry   National   Monument"   is   amended   to 
read  as  follows :  "That,  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Is  authorized  to  acquire  lands  or 
Interests   in   lands,    by   donation,    purchase 
with  donated  or  appropriated  funds,  or  ex- 
change, within  the  boundaries  as  generally 
depicted  on  the  drawing  entitled  'Boundary 
Map,  Harpers  Perry  National  Historical  Park* 
numbered  38&-4O,0OOD  and  dated  AprU  1974| 
which  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  pub- 
lic inspection  In  the  offices  of  the  National 
Park  Service.  Department  of  the  Interior: 
Provided.   The   Secretary   may   make   minor 
revisions  In  the  boundary  from  time  to  time, 
but  the  total  acreage  shall  not  exceed  two 
thousand     acres:     Provided     further.    That 
nothing  herein  shaU  be  deemed  to  authorize 
the  acquisition  without  consent  of  the  owner 
of  a  fee  simple  Interest  In  lands  within  the 
boundarleB  in  which  a  less  than  fee  Interest 
has  previously  been  acquired  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior." 

Sec.  2.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  June  30. 
1944  (supra).  Is  amended  by  striking  the 
word  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (l) 
thereof;    by   substituting   ";    and"   for  the 


iwrvxi^njj    r/vnjv    CAt-AIMOJlUW    AND      "-""ic  ui    wesi   Virginia.   Is  located  nn 

DEVELOPMENT;    TRACES    PARK'S     ??*5"7  ^  **>•  ««»"  town  of  Harpers  Fem 
30  VEAR  HT..XOPV  JJ J-^s  h.to  pan  oJ^Washlngto     co£; 


SENATOR     RANDOLPH     GRATIFIED 
AT  SENATE  PASSAGE  OP  BILL  FOR 

HARPERS  FERRY  NATIONAL  HIS-  -"-"  ""a  i-oiomac  Rivers  in  the  v^.T' 
TORICAL  PARK  EXPANSION  AND  Panhandle  of  West  Virginia,  is  lo^ateS^ 
DEVELOPMENT"    7""  »'"••"''    »>.t..,^.~     marllv  in  th»  •m.n  . -.  _    v^oi«u  pn 

30  YEAR  HISTORY 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
gratified  that  another  significant  step 
is  being  taken  in  the  unique  history  of 
the  Harpers  Ferry  National  Historical 
Park  when  the  Senate  passed  S.  605.  a 
measure  which  will  provide  for  the  ex- 
pansion and  continued  development  of 
the  park.  This  bill,  which  I  introduced 
with  the  cosponsorshlp  of  my  able  col- 
league Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Is 
urgently  needed  In  order  to  preserve  the 
characteristics  of  the  park  and  to  better 
accommodate  the  Increasing  number  of 
tourists  attracted  to  beautiful  and  his- 
toric Harpers  Ferry,  located  in  the  east- 
em  panhandle  of  West  Virginia. 

During  the  past  Memorial  Day  week- 
end. 19,000  tourists  visited  the  Harpers 
Ferry  Park— an  increase  of  1,200  persons 
over  the  same  period  last  year.  Traffic 
congestion  during  the  weekend  affirms 
the  necessity  for  the  interpretive  shuttle 

system  and  the  tenfold  Increase  in  park- 
ing facilities.  These  improvements  are 

provided  in  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate. 
Three  decades  ago  President  Franklin 

Roosevelt  signed  the  measure  I  sponsqred 

to  designate  Harpers  Perry  as  a  national 

historical  monument. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  testify  on  May  9 

before  the  Subcommittee  on  Parks  and 

Recreation  in  behalf  of  this  bill.  I  recall 

the  words  of  the  knowledgeable  chair- 
man. Senator  Alan  Bible,  as  he  outlined 

his  support  that  morning: 
We  have  great  parks  and  wonderful  scenery 

out  In  the  states  that  Senator  Hansen  and  I 

are  prlvUeged  to  serve.  But  we  do  not  have 

the  people  that  you  have  here.  80  I  like  to 

bring  the  parks  to  the  people,  because  the 

people  that  are  park-oriented  and  go  out  In 

the  great  outdoors  are  better  and  richer  for 

the  experience. 

This  belief  was  reiterated  by  the  ef- 
fective ranking  minority  member.  Sena- 
tor Hansen.  Their  strong  commitment 
to  bring  parks  to  the  people  in  all  areas 
of  our  Nation  was  confirmed  by  unani- 
mous Senate  approval  yesterday  of  our 
Harpers  Ferry  legislation.  It  is  my  genu- 
ine hope  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  give  prompt  passage  to  approve 
this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  my  remarks  on  S.  605  be- 


be  the  first  town ';^~bei;s'^7ed''i^C 

President  Roosevelt  signed  the  measure 
Which  I  sponsored  to  designate  Hw?^ 
I^^fl.^.t*  ^*"°'^^  Historical  Mon^? 
J^m).^  '."  ^w"  "y  PrtvUege  to  authorlegi^; 
latlon,  in  which  Senator  Byrd  Joined  « 
pandlng  the  Park  and  renaming  toe  ^« 
Perry  National  Historical  Park^My',?^ 
ment.  however,  has  been  much  more  Uu^ 
that  Of  a  legislator.  To  me,  *s  we".^ 
many   others.   Harpers   Ferry   U   a   "livtar 

West  yirginlA,  possesses  a  distinctive  charm 
n^t.-^*.*""™^  '^^^^y-  '^^  "torted  town 
^t?.^"*,^/^*  ^^"'  ^''^K"  Mountains,  tX^ 
story— In  fact— many  stories 

I  ^.^u^^'k*  *"i.y  *"'  *  Saturday  morning. 
L^^  V"*,  ^°'^«^  Harpers  Ferry  Park  i 
could  feel  the  pulse  of  the  town's  history 
^^  Washington's  entrepreneurahlp  ac^ 
tivltles;  Thomas  Jefferson's  memorable  visit- 
the  increased  commercUl  activity  in  the  early 
19th  century  due  to  the  development  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  and  the  Baltl- 
more  and  Ohio  Railroad;  John  Brown's  Raw 
and  the  CivU  War  battles,  including  t"; 
valley  Campaigns  of  Stonewall  Jackson— a 
sori  of  West  Virginia;  General  Robert  E.  Lee 
Visited  Harpers  Ferry  many  times  as  did 
President  Lincoln. 

It  la  this  combination  of  Harpers  Perry's 
luring  beauty  and  historical  appeal  that  is 
the  basis  for  the  National  Park  Service  estl- 
mate  of  almost  30%  increase  in  toxirlst  visits 
in  the  next  seven  years. 

"^  current  Umlted  area  and  layout  of 
the  Park  and  the  increasing  number  of  visi- 
tors confirm  the  urgency  for  affirmative  ac 
t  on  on  S.  605  to  authorize  additional  acquisi- 
tion of  land  and  construction  of  an  Inter- 
pretive shuttle  system  at  the  Park. 

This  measure,  as  Introduced.  conUlns  a 
ceUing  of  1600  acres  for  the  Park,  but  I 
now  find  this  figure  U  Inadequate  to  handle 
the  planned  expansion  as  outlined  In  the 
bill.  I  am  now  presenting  a  more  realistic 
park  boundary  ceUlng  of  2000  acres,  an  in- 
crease  over  the  present  boxmdary  of  tp- 
proximately  630  acres.  This  additlcwal 
acreage  would  provide  ample  space  for  visi- 
tor parking  and  a  satisfactory  route  for  the 
Interpretive  shuttle  system.  Also  Included  In 
the  expansion  would  be  additional  facilities 
such  as  a  visitor's  center,  hiking  trails,  and 
Ixmch  and  rest  areas.  Restoration  of  the 
towns  buildings  is  progressing  weU~bnt 
we  must  have  Improved  facilities  not  only 
to  educate  visitors  to  Harpers  Ferry's  vital 


history  but  also  to  enable  them  to  view 
tbe  beauty  of  the  town  and  area  from  the 
surrounding   majestic   hills. 

One  major  problem  which  exists  In  the 
Park  IB  traffic.  The  narrow  streets  and  con- 
fining space  in  the  historic  area  are  often 
filled  with  automobiles  and  buses.  The  park- 
ing on  the  sides  of  the  street  and  the  traffic 
interfere  substantially  with  visitors'  enjoy- 
ment of  the  historic  setting  and  what  should 
be  the  Park's  peaceful  atmosphere.  Trying 
to  find  a  parking  space,  particularly  on 
weekends,  is  exceedmgly  difficult  and  It  cre- 
ates hazards  to  the  safety  of  visitors,  partic- 
ularly young  children,  walking  and  tourmg 
In  the  town.  The  National  Park  Service  has 
mentioned  a  possible  ten-fold  increase  In 
parking  capacity — from  400^to  4000  automo- 

There  are  several  modes  of  transportation 
which  are  viable  alternatives  for  an  effec- 
tive shuttle  system,  not  only  for  transport- 
ing visitors  from  parking  lots  to  the  Park  but 
also  throughout  the  entire  Harpers  Perry 
Park  area  for  descriptive  tours. 

Utilization  of  the  B&O  Railroad  tracks, 
which  run  parallel  to  the  Potomac  and  Shen- 
andoah Rivers  and  meet  at  their  Junction, 
should  be  reviewed  by  the  National  Park 
Serrice  as  a  possible  part  of  the  Interpretive 
shuttle  system.  Trains  have  performed  a  key 
role  in  Harpers  Ferry  for  over  one  hundred 
years.  The  tracks  transcend  both  sides  of  the 
Park  and  the  sections  to  be  added  to  the 
boundary.  Perhaps  a  refurbished  Civil  War 
locomotive  could  serve  such  a  purpose. 

I  understand  that  there  are  at  least  6  In- 
terpretive shuttle  systems  in  operation  by 
the  National  Park  Service.  When  I  recently 
saw  the  team  of  horses  pulling  the  Park 
Service  maintenance  wagon  In  Harpers  Fer- 
ry, I  thought:  Why  not  have  horses  provide 
the  in-park  transportation  for  visitors?  The 
interpretive  shuttle  system  at  the  Lyndon 
^  B.  Johnson  National  Historic  Site  at  the 
Johnson  ranch  In  Texas  has  a  horse-drawn 
system.  This  would  be  most  appropriate  and 
feasible  for  Harpers  Ferry.  Harpers  Ferry  en- 
thusiasts might  not  be  able  to  ride  into 
town  on  horseback  but  this  would  be  close 
to  it!  It  Is  my  understanding,  however,  that 
all  of  the  Interpretive  shuttle  systems  are 
automated  except  for  that  Site. 

Some  type  of  Interpretive  shuttle  system 
is  urgently  needed  at  the  Park.  A  modem  sys- 
tem would  allow  tourists  to  fully  appreciate 
Harpers  Perry  without  needless  noise  and 
traffic  congestion.  Visitors  would  have  a 
chance  to  see  more  of  a  park  with  such  a 
system. 

The  expansion  and  the  complementary  fa- 
culties must  be  In  keeping  Vlth  the  historic 
and  natural  beauty  which  has  made  Harpers 
Perry  such  a  vital  park  of  the  National  Park 
System.  The  Inclusion  of  land  bordering  the 
Shenandoah  and  Potomac  Rivers  will  help 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Park.  The  thin  strip  of 
land  bordering  the  Potomac — the  old  Fed- 
eral canal  area — has  great  historical  signifi- 
cance as  it  provided  water  source  power  to 
the  late  18th  century  National  Armory.  It  Is 
a  beautiful  location  for  lunch  and  rest  areas. 

The  Maryland  Heights  section  of  the  Park, 
across  the  Potomac  in  the  State  of  Maryland, 
will  increasingly  become  a  more  active  part 
of  the  Park.  A  walking  bridge— to  be  con- 
structed perhaps  by  the  local  Job  Corps  Cen- 
ter across  the  Potomac  near  the  Junction  of 
the  two  rivers — could  better  tie  the  two  sec- 
tions together. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  referred  to  the  Har- 
pers Perry  National  Historical  Park  as  a 
•Tlving"  park.  Interpreters  In  mld-19th  cen- 
tury period  clothing  explain  to  the  visitors 
the  town's  history,  what  happened  there, 
whv  and  how  the  town  contrt'buted  to  our 
oountrys  heritage.  Also  a  mechanical  "tele- 
•onlc"  advice  provides  taped  messages  of 
lilstorlc  information  at  five  locations. 

But  the  true  "living"  park  Is  much  more 


than  this.  For  the  first  time  last  stunmer  the 
National  Park  Service  conducted  a  day  camp 
at  Harpers  Ferry  for  mentally  and  physically 
handicapped  chUdren.  This  program  was  a 
success  and  the  camp  Is  being  held  again 
this  Summer,  As  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Handicapped.  I  am  Intensely 
aware  of  the  therapeutic  benefits  for  such 
young  people  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
see  and  enjoy  a  place  like  Harpers  Ferry 
Park.  The  Youth  Conservation  Corps  Is  a 
progressive  summer  program  at  Harpers 
Ferry.  The  young  men  of  the  Job  Corps  Cen- 
ter have  provided  vital  assistance  In  the 
restoration  program  of  the  Park. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  stress  that  the  success  of 
these  programs  can  be  attributed  in  consid- 
erable part  to  the  work  and  leadership  of 
Martin  Conway,  Sui>enntendent  of  tbe  Har- 
pers Ferry  National  Historical  Park. 

Superintendent  Conway  has  been  at  Har- 
pers Ferry  for  almost  two  years  and  since 
that  time  he  has  truly  made  the  Park  "come 
alive"  In  many  ways.  I  submit  for  tbe  record 
copies  of  my  letter  to  the  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service  regarding  Mr.  Con- 
way's excellent  work,  and  the  Director's 
reply. 

Later  this  week  Superintendent  Conway 
travels  to  Hawaii  to  receive  an  award  for  his 
distinguished  service  from  tbe  Oeorge  Wash- 
ington Country  Region  of  tbe  Discover 
American  IVavel  Organizations.  Inc.  This  re- 
gion includes  five  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  congratulate  him  on  this  honor. 

I  also  am  grateful  for  the  valuable  counsel 
and  assistance  of  National  Park  Service  offi- 
cials who  have  worked  on  this  legislation 
with  our  staff.  The  National  Park  Service's 
recent  outline  for  the  expansion  of  the  Park 
Is  realistic  and  feasible  and  it  Is  compatible 
with  the  provisions  of  S.  606. 1  appreciate  the 
skUlful,  sensitive,  enthusiastic  and  earnest 
manner  in  which  the  Park  Service  personnel 
have  approached  the  preservation  of  Harpers 
Ferry  National  Historical  Park. 

To  have  shared  In  the  progress  of  tbe 
Harpers  Ferry  Park  for  more  than  30  years 
has  been  rewarding.  It  has  not  been  an  easy 
process.  There  have  been  many  delays  and 
obstacles.  It  is  my  strong  hope  that  the  Im- 
provements I  have  outlined  will  be  brought 
Into  being  for  needed  Improvements  to  Har- 
pers Ferry  which  uses  Its  proud  past  as  a 
basis  for  Its  future — a  futiire  dedicated  not 
only  to  teaching  our  American  heritage  but 
also  providing  a  place  that  citizens,  young 
and  old.  can  enjoy. 

December  10.  1973. 
Hon.  Ronald  H.  Walker. 
Director,  National  Park  Service.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Wauckr:  The  Harpers  Ferry  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  has  given  our  Nation 
a  community  of  great  historical  interest  as 
well  as  scenic  beauty.  Fifty-five  different 
buildings  have  been  restored  by  the  Harpers 
Ferry  National  Historical  Park. 

Martin  Conway,  Park  Supervisor,  has  been 
at  Harpers  Ferry  since  Augiist  1972.  Since 
that  time  vacant  historical  buildings  have 
been  utilized  as  they  were  during  the  Civil 
War — the  general  store,  model  musket  fac- 
tory, drug  store,  the  blacksmith  shop,  and 
others. 

Martin  Conway  has  made  the  Park  "come 
alive"  with  the  unique  "Living  History  Pro- 
gram" which  is  being  developed  in  Harpers 
Ferry.  Interpreters  in  period  clothing  explain 
to  visitors  and  tourists  how  the  town  contrib- 
uted to  our  country's  heritage.  It  Is  a 
delightful  as  weU  as  an  educational  place  to 
vUlt. 

Martin  Conway.  In  my  Judgment,  is  an 
excellent  and  enthusiastic  supervisor.  The 
local  people  In  Harpers  Ferry  have  advised 
me  of  the  liveliness  that  Mr.  Conway  has 
brought  to  Harpers  Ferry.  Those  who  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  visit  Harpers  Ferry 


are  grateful  for  Mr.   Conway's  efforts  and 
Ingenuity. 
With  best  wishes.  I  am 

Tnily,  I 

JxNNTNcs  Randolph. 

National  Pakk  Sksvicx. 
Washington,  D.C,  December  27. 1973. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Randolph:  Thank  you  for 
yotir  letter  complimenting  Mr.  Martin  Con- 
way, Superintendent.  Harpers  Ferry  National 
Historical  Park,  for  his  dedicated  and  excel- 
lent work  at  the  park. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  hear  from  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  of  the  fine  vrork  done 
by  so  many  of  the  employees.  We  are 
making  every  attempt  to  provide  the  park 
visitor  with  a  quality  experience  In  each 
area  of  the  National  Park  System. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  our  correspondence 
to  the  Assistant  Director  of  Interpretation  so 
that  he  can  pass  your  kind  remarks  on  to 
Mr.  Conway.  These  letters  will  also  be  made 
a  part  of  his  personnel  file. 

I  hope  you  and  your  family  will  have  many 
more  opportunities  to  visit  Harpers  Ferry  Na- 
tional Historical  Park. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ronald  H.  Walker, 

Director. 


CONVEYANCE  OP  CERTAIN  LANfcs 
FOR  THE  ABSENTEE  SHAWNEE 
TRIBE  OF  INDIANS,  OKLAHOMA 

The  bill  (S.  3358)  to  authorize  the 
conveyance  of  certain  lands  to  the  VS. 
in  trust  for  the  Absentee  Shawnee  Tribe 
of  Indians  of  Oklahoma  was  azmoimced 
as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
notice  that  this  is  for  an  absentee  tribe. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  does  not  apply  to 
this  body.  I  have  no  objection. 
[Laughter.] 

Tlie  bill  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
duly  authorized  tribal  officials  of  the  Ab- 
sentee Shawnee  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Okla- 
homa are  hereby  authorized  to  convey  to  the 
United  States  In  trust  for  the  Absentee 
Shawnee  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Oklahoma  the 
foUowlng  described  lands  and  the  improve- 
ments thereon,  subject  to  aU  valid  existing 
rights,  and  the  United  States  will  accept  such 
conveyance  when  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior: 

All  that  part  of  the  northeast  quarter 
southwest  quarter  section  31,  township  10 
north,  range  4  east,  Indian  meridian.  Potta- 
watomie County,  Oklahoma,  described  as: 
Beginning  at  a  point  1,330  feet  south  and 
726  feet  west  of  the  northeast  comer  of  said 
northeast  quarter  southwest  quarter;  thence 
north  220.44  feet; 

thence  west  594  feet  to  the  point  of  Inter- 
section with  the  west  line  of  said  northeast 
quarter  southwest  quarter; 

thence  north  along  the  west  line  a  distance 
of  439.56  feet  to  the  midpoint  of  the  west 
line  of  said  northeast  quarter  southwest 
quarter; 

thence  east  a  distance  of  17  feet  to  the 
intersection  of  the  west  right-of-way  line  <rf 
Oklahoma  State  Highway  Numbered  18; 

thence  n(»-theasterly  along  said  west 
right-of-way  line  a  distance  of  493  feet; 

thence  east  1.485  feet  to  the  west  right-of- 
way  line  of  Atchlnson,  Topeka,  and  Santa 
Fe  Railroad  right-of-way; 
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thence  southwesterly  along  said  west  right- 
of-way  line  a  distance  of  1,223  feet  to  a  point 
In  the  south  line  of  said  northeast  quarter 
southwest  quarter:  said  point  being  129  feet 
west  of  the  southeast  corner  of  said  north- 
east quarter  southwest  quarter; 

thence  west  along  the  south  line  of  said 
ncHOheaat  quarter  southwest  quarter  a  dis- 
tance of  597  feet  to  the  point  of  beginning: 
ccmtalnlng  33.23  acres,  more  or  leas. 


CONVEYANCE  OP  CERTAIN  LANDS 
FOR  THE  CITIZEN  BAND  OP  POT- 
AWATOIO  INDIANS,  OKLAHOMA 

The  bill  <S.  3359)  to  authorize  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  lands  to  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Citizen  Band 
of  Potawatomi  Indians  of  CMdahoma  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  eiuKted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue 
of  Repre*entative*  of  the  United  States 
of  Amerioa  in  Conffre^*  ataembled.  That  the 
duly  elected  officials  of  the  Citizen  Band  of 
Potawatomi  Indians  of  Oklahoma  are  here- 
by authorised  to  convey  to  the  United  States 
in  trust  for  the  Citizen  Band  of  Potawatomi 
Indians  of  Oklahoma  the  following  described 
lands  and  the  improvements  thereon,  sub- 
ject to  all  valid  e«iatlng  rights,  and  the 
United  States  will  accept  such  conveyance 
when  approved  by  the  Secmtary  of  the  In- 
terior: 

Tnct  Numbered  1 
The  northeast  quarter  northeast  quarter, 
southeast  quarter  northeast  quarter,  south- 
west quarter  northeast  quarter  section  81, 
township  10  north,  range  4  east,  Indian  me- 
rUllan.     Pottawatomie     County,    CMdahoma, 
containing  120,000  acres,  more  or  less. 
Tract  Numbered  2 
That  part  of  the  oortbweat  quarter  aouth- 
ea«t  quartar  aeetlan  Si,  township  10  north, 
i^QgA  4  east.  Indian  noerldlan,  Pottawatomie 
County,  Oklahoma,  described  as:  Beginning 
at  the  southwest  comer  of  said  northwest 
quarter  southeast  quartar;  thence  east  1320 
feet;   thence  north   1,320  feet;   thence  west 
1320   feet    to    the   center   of   said    section; 
thence  south  187  feet;  thence  east  183  feet 
to  the  intersection  with  the  weat  line  of 
the  Atchison.  Topeka.  and  Santa  Vv  Railroad 
right-of-way;     thence    southwesterly    along 
the   west   right-of-way   line    a   distance   of 
856  feet  to  the  Intersection  with  a  point  in 
the    west    line    of    the    northwest    quarter 
southeast  quarter,  aald  point  being  983  feet 
south  of  the  center  of  section  31;    thence 
south  along  the  west  line  of  the  northwest 
quarter  southeast  quarter,  a  distance  of  887 
feet,  to  the  point  of  begtanlng;  containing 
3829  acres,  more  or  less. 

Tract  Numbered  3 
That  part  ot  the  southeast  quarter  north- 
west quarter  section  81,  township  10  north, 
range  4  east,  Indian  meridian.  Pottawatomie 
Co»inty,  Oklahoma,  described  as:  Beginning 
at  the  northeast  comer  of  said  southeast 
quarter  northwest  quarter;  thence  south 
1320  feet  to  the  center  of  said  section  81- 
Chence  west  along  the  south  line  of  said 
»utheast  quarter  northwest  quarter,  a  dls- 
*nce  of  1355,4  feet  to  the  Intersection  with 
i»e  oenterUne  of  Oklahoma  State  Highway 
Numbered  18:  thence  northwesterly  along 
'.he  centerUne  of  the  highway  a  distance  of 
600.58  feet  to  a  point  on  the  south  Une  of 
the  northwest  quarter  southeast  quarter 
northwest  quarter:  thence  east  38  feet  to  the 
intersection  with  the  east  right-of-way  Une 
of  Oklahoma  State  Highway  Numbered  18: 
thence  northwesterly  along  the  east  rigbt- 
ot-w%y  line  to  a  point  in  the  north  line  of 
said  southeast  quarter  northwest  quarter, 
said    point  being  58  feet  east  of  the  north- 


west comer  of  said  southeast  quarter  north- 
west quarter:  thence  east  a  distance  of 
1362  feet  to  the  point  of  beginning;  con- 
taining 38.63  acres,  more  or  less. 

Tract  Numbered  4 
That  part  of  the  northeast  quarter  south- 
west quarter  secUon  31,  township  10  north, 
range  4  east,  Indian  meridian,  Pottawatomie 
County,  Oklahoma,  described  as:  Beginning 
at  the  northeast  corner  of  said  northeast 
qtiarter  southwest  quarter,  said  point  being 
the  center  of  section  31;  thence  south  167 
feet;  thence  west  1,302  feet  to  the  Intersec- 
tion with  the  west  line  of  the  right-of-way 
of  Oklahoma  State  Highway  Numbered  18; 
thence  northeasterly  along  the  west  right- 
of-way  line  a  dlsUnce  of  167  feet  to  the 
north  line  of  said  northeast  quarter  south- 
west quarter;  thence  east  along  said  north 
Une  a  distance  of  1,297.4  feet  to  the  point  of 
beginning;  containing  4.678  acres,  more  or 
less. 

Tract  Numbered  5 
That  part  of  the  northeast  quarter  south- 
west quarter  section  31,  township  10  north, 
range  4  east.  Indian  meridian,  Pottawatomie 
County,  Oklahoma,  described  as;   Beginning 
at   the   southeast   comer  of   said    northeast 
quarter    southwest    quarter;     thence    north 
along  the  east  line  of  said  northeast  quarter 
southwest  quarter  a  distance  of  337  feet  to 
the  Intersection  with  the  west  right-of-way 
line  of  the  Atchison.  Topeka.  and  Santa  Pe 
RaUroad  right-of-way;  thence  southwesterly 
along  said  west  right-of-way  line  a  distance 
Of  367  feet  to  the  Intersection  with  the  south 
line   of   said    northeast    quarter    southwest 
quarter;  thence  east  along  the  south  Une  a 
distance  of  129  feet  to  the  point  of  begin- 
ning; containing  .498  acres,  more  or  less. 
Tract  Number  6 
The  reserved  mineral   deposits,  including 
the  right  to  proepect  for  and  remove  the 
same.  In  and  under  lands  described  as  the 
south  half  of  lot  2  (southwest  quarter  north- 
wert  quarter),  and  that  part  of  the  south- 
was*   quarter   southeast  quarter   northwest 
quarter  lying  west  of  the  centsrllne  of  Okla- 
homa State  Highway  Numbered  18  and  adja- 
cent to  the  south  half  of  said  lot  2,  aU  in 
section  81,  township  10  north,  range  4  east 
Indian     meridian.     Pottawatomie     Coimty 
Oklahoma,  containing  19.87  acres,  more  or 
less,  which  lands  were  previously  conveyed 
to  Pottawatomie  Coimty,  OklahcHna,  by  quit- 
claim  deed  dated  December   17,   1959,  pur- 
■uant  to  the  Act  of  June  4,  1953  (67  SUt  71- 
25  V£.C.  293a) ,  aald  deed  appearing  of  red 
ord  in  Pottawatomie  County,  Oklahoma    in 
deed  book  174  at  page  367  of  the  land  records 
of  said  County. 

Tract  Number  7 
That  part  of  lot  1  (northwest  quarter  of 
northwest  quarter)  and  north  half  of  lot  3 
(north  half  of  southwest  qtiarter  of  north- 
west quarter)  and  the  part  of  the  north 
half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  north- 
west quarter  lying  west  of  the  east  right- 
of-way  line  of  Oklahoma  SUte  Highway 
Numbered  18,  aU  in  section  31,  town- 
■hip  10  north,  range  4  east,  Indian  meridian 
Pottawatomie  County.  Oklahoma,  containing 
57.99  acres,  more  or  leas,  subject  to  the  rlglxt 
of  the  Absentee  Shawnee  Tribe  of  Indians  of 
OkUhoma.  the  Sac  and  Fox  Tribe  of  Indians 
of  Oklahoma,  the  Klckapoo  Tribe  of  Indians 
of  Oklahoma,  and  the  Iowa  Tribe  of  IndUna 
of  Oklahoma  to  use  the  Pottawatoml  com- 
munity bouse  that  may  be  constructed  and 
maintained  thereon. 


May  28,  197^ 

MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Reore. 
sentatives  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  iu 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  without  amendment 
the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con  Res 
83)  authorizing  the  printing  of  addl 
tional  copies  of  Senate  hearings  entitled 
"Surgeon  General's  Report  by  the  Sclm- 
tiflc  Advisory  Committee  on  Television 
and  Social  Behavior. " 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  th»  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  3072)  to  amend  Utle 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the 
rates  of  disability  compensation  for  dis- 
abled  veterans;  to  Increase  the  rates  of 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 
for  their  survivors;  and  for  other  dut- 
poses. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  3398  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  a  10- 
year  delimlUng  period  for  the  pursuit  of 
educational  programs  by  veterans,  wives 
and  widows. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HM.  14354)  to 
amend  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
to  authorize  th«  use  of  certain  funds  to 
Icul 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Hugh  Scon)  is  now  recognized. 


purchase  agricultural  ccnmnodities  for 
distribution  to  schools,  and  for  other 
purposes;  agreed  to  the  conference  re- 
quested by  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon; 
and  that  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Meids,  Mr. 
Ford,  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mrs.  Mink.  Mrs 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr. 
Badu-lo,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  ANDRrws  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Qxns.  Mr.  But,  Mr. 
AsHBROOK,  Mr.  PoRSYTHi,  Mr.  PsYsn. 
Mr.  Stiiger  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Tow- 
ell  of  Nevada  were  appointed  managers 
of  the  conference  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  12670)  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  amend  section  301  of 
tlUe  37.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
incentive  pay,  to  attract  and  retain 
volunteers  for  aviation  crew  member 
duties,"  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

HJl.  14592.  An  act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  the  fiscal  year  1975 
for  prtwurement  of  alrcaft,  missila, 
naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehiclet. 
torpedoes,  and  other  weapons,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  for 
each  active  duty  component  and  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Fbrces  and  of  ci- 
vilian personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  to  authorize  the  military 
training  student  loads  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H.R.  14832.  An  act  to  provide  for  a 
temporary  increase  in  the  public  daM 
limit. 
The  message  further  announced  that 


the  House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  415)  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  summaries  of  veter- 
ans' legislation  reported  In  the  House 
and  Senate  during  the  93d  Congress,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  10972)  to  delay  for  6 
months  the  taking  effect  of  certain 
measures  to  provide  additional  funds  for' 
certain  wildlife  restoration  projects. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  Metcalf)  . 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  following  House  bill  was  read 
twice  by  its  title  and  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

HJl.  14832.  An  act  to  provide  for  a 
temporary  increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  concmrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  415)  authorizing  the  printing  of 
summaries  of  veterans'  legislation  re- 
ported in  the  House  and  Senate  during 
the  93d  Congress  wi^  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 


ORDER  TO  HOLD  HJR.  14592  AT  THE 
DESK 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  H.R.  14592  be  held  at  the 
desk  awaiting  a  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  on  a  companion  Sen- 
ate bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Gelsler.  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
May  21, 1974,  the  President  had  approved 
and  signed  the  bill  (S.  3304)  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  State  or  such  officer  as 
he  may  designate  to  conclude  an  agree- 
ment with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  for  indemnification  for  any  loss 
or  damage  to  objects  hi  the  "Exhibition 
of  the  Archeologlcal  Finds  of  the  People's 
RepuWic  of  China"  while  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States;  on  May  22.  1974.  the  President 
had  approved  and  signed  the  bill  (S. 
3062)  entlUed  the  'Disaster  Relief  Act 
Amendments  of  1974";  and  on  May  24. 
1974.  the  President  had  approved  and 
signed  the  bill  (S.  514)  to  amend  the  act 
of  June  27,  1960  (74  Stat.  220),  relating 
to  the  preservation  of  historical  and 
»rcheologlcal  data. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  hi  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Btrd)  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


SENATOR  MANSFIELD'S  INTERVIEW 
WITH  THE  NEW  PRESIDENT  OF 
FRANCE 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
note  that  our  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield)  ,  has  had  a  lengthy  interview 
with  the  new  President  of  France,  Valery 
Giscard  d'Estaing.  While  I  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  ttJk  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  yet,  I  think  this  is  a  good 
time  to  note  that  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, the  majority  and  minority  in  Con- 
gress ate  pretty  much  of  one  mind  re- 
gtui-ding  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

As  to  Europe,  the  views  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  are  well  known 
concerning  the  withdrawal  of  forces, 
which  represents  a  position  further  than 
that  which  I  would  take.  But  on  the 
broad  questions  of  cooperation  with 
France,  with  the  Common  Market,  with 
our  allies  and  associates,  and  on  the 
broad  questions  of  detente  with  the 
Socialist  countries  of  EJurope,  we  are 
pretty  generally  in  agreement. 

Whether  I  am  engaged  in  a  conversa- 
tion with  the  President  of  Romania,  Mr. 
Ceausescu,  or  Senator  Mansfield  Is  en- 
gaged in  a  conversation  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  France,  I  think  the  country  can 
feel  entirely  safe  in  the  understanding 
that  neither  of  us  would  seek  to  create 
unnecessarily  any  problems  in  the  course 
of  the  administration  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  good  thing.  It 
does  not  apply  to  many  countries.  In 
many  countries,  if  a  member  of  the  ma- 
jority were  to  talk  to  foreign  leaders  out- 
side of  his  country  or  if  members  of  a 
minority  were  to  do  so,  there  would  be 
widespread  concern  as  to  whether  those 
Issues  would  be  carried  back  within  the 
country  and  become  bitterly  fought  cwi- 
tentions,  leading  to  confrontations  and 
dissention.  This  is  not  true  In  our  coun- 
try. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  foa:  his  conduct  in  these 
matters,  and  I  am  very  proud  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  in  the  way  we 
approach  foreign  policy  considerations. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  share  the  viewpoint  that  has  been 
expressed  so  eloquMitly  and  ably  by  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader.  I  know 
that  Mr.  Mansfield  will  be  most  appre- 
ciative of  the  minority  leader's  com- 
ments, and  I  also  wish  to  express  my 
gratitude. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished assistant  majority  leader. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  AMERICAN  ECONOMY 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Ameri- 
can economy  is  a  shambles — unprece- 
dented inflation,  unprecedented  Interest 
rates,  and  an  unprecedented  lack  of  peo- 
ple's confidence  in  the  ability  of  Govern- 
ment to  do  something  about  it. 

The  statistics  released  just  10  days  ago 
put  it  in  cold,  stark  terms.  In  the  first 
3  months  of  this  year,  prices  rose  at  an 
annual  rate  of  11 » 2  percent,  the  worst 
for  any  3-month  period  since  the  Korean 
war.  At  the  same  time,  the  gross  na- 
tional product  dropped  at  an  annual  rate 
of  more  than  6  percent,  the  worst  since 
1958 — a  year  of  recession.  As  a  result, 
this  coimtry  has  the  worst  of  both 
worlds:  Inflation  and  recession. 

There  is  not  a  person  in  this  country 
not  already  familiar  with  the  sad  facts 
of  inflation.  It  now  costs  $1.10  to  buy 
what  a  dollar  would  buy  just  12  months 
ago,  $1.15  to  buy  what  a  dollar  would  buv 
2  years  ago,  and  $1.34  to  buy  what  a  dol- 
lar could  buy  when  President  Nixon  took 
office  just  over  5  years  ago. 

The  rate  of  inflation  in  the  United 
States  over  the  last  year  is  the  worst 
it  has  been  since  the  years  immediately 
after  World  War  n.  The  buying  power 
of  most  Americans  has  fallen,  many  have 
seen  their  savings  disappear  as  they 
struggle  to  keep  up  with  the  cost  of 
living,  and  savings  accounts  do  not  even 
earn  enough  to  maintain  their  value, 
much  less  appreciate  in  value.  Double- 
digit  inflation  has  arrived  and  some  peo- 
ple fear  that  it  Is  here  to  stay,  in  spite  of 
the  President's  assurances  to  the  con- 
trary of  last  Saturday. 

In  fact,  it  may  be  here  to  stay  if  we 
continue  to  rely  on  the  policies  outlined 
by  the  President  in  his  talk  on  the  state 
of  the  economy. 

He  promised  to  control  inflation  with 
a  policy  that  will  cause  more  unemploy- 
ment. In  the  current  situation,  this  will 
not  work. 

It  will  only  make  matters  worse  and 
mislead  the  public  that  constructive  ac- 
tion is  being  taken  when,  in  fact,  it  is 
not. 

There  have  been  many  explanations 
for  this  rapid  increase  in  prices.  At  one 
time  or  another,  people  have  blamed  ex- 
cessive Government  spending,  the  PW- 
eral  Reserve  Board,  exports,  imports, 
interest  rates,  organized  labor,  big  busi- 
ness, the  energy  crisis,  pollution  control 
requirements.  Watergate,  the  weather, 
wage  and  price  controls,  taxes.  Congress, 
the  President,  or  just  the  Government  in 
general. 

Undoubtedly,  there  is  some  truth  to 
many  of  these  assertions.  And  just  as 
there  is  no  single  cause  of  this  inflation, 
there  Is  no  single  cure.  There  are,  in- 
stead, a  number  of  causes  and  a  number 
of  steps  which  should  be  taken  to  begin 
to  restore  price  stability  in  this  coimtry. 

However,  we  must  also  recognize  our 
limitations  in  this  effort.  Some  of  the 
causes  of  inflation  are  beyond  the  control 
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of  Congress.  A  ftdlure  to  realize  this  may 
create  false  expectations  and  intensify, 
rather  than  moderate  the  inflationary 
pressures.  Many  of  the  administration's 
counterproductive  attempts  to  control 
inflation  are  an  example  of  something 
Congress  could  not  control. 

The  cctlons  of  OPEC — Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries — nations 
with  regard  to  oil  exports  and  oil  prices 
represent  another  example,  and  they  did 
more  to  Inflate  prices  in  the  United 
States  dtirlng  the  last  6  months  than  any 
other  single  development.  Given  this 
particular  problem,  some  inflation  was 
inevitable.  The  tradltlonEd  antl-lnflatlon 
tools  of  monetary  and  fiscal  policy  had 
little  or  no  effect  on  it.  If  there  were  an 
appropriate  policy  Instnmient,  It  was  in 
the  realm  of  international  diplomacy 
rather  than  domestic  economic  policy. 
This  does  not  mean  that  there  should 
not  have  been  some  domestic  economic 
policy  response.  To  the  contrary,  deci- 
sive action  was,  and  still  is  called  for.  But 
we  must  recognize  that  the  goal  of  this 
action  must  be  to  moderate  inflation,  not 
to  prevent  it — because  some  Inflation  Is 
unavoidable. 

Another  example  of  an  uncontrollable 
factor  is  the  weather.  Unfavorable  con- 
ditions have  contributed  to  a  world  food 
shortage  which.  In  turn,  has  caused  dra- 
matic increases  in  food  prices. 

For  all  of  Its  poWer,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  not  yet  found  a  way  to  control 
the  weather. 

It  is  Important  to  remember  that 
changes  in  economic  conditions  do  not 
happen  overnight.  If  all  the  forces  be- 
hind inflation  were  controllable,  and  if 
Congress  were  to  enact  the  ideal  pack- 
age of  economic  legislation  today,  the 
rate  of  inflation  at  the  end  of  the  year 
would  still  be  too  high.  It  takes  time  for 
inflation  to  die.  There  are  always  lags  in 
the  response  of  the  economy  to  changes 
in  economic  policy.  No  one  can  push  a 
button  today  and  get  the  required  re- 
sults Instantaneously. 

None  of  this  is  meant  to  be  an  excxise 
for  inaction  on  inflation.  Rather,  it  dem- 
onstrates the  necessity  of  acting  now — 
where  action  Is  appropriate.  Because 
there  will  be  an  inevitable  delay  In  the 
response  of  the  economy  to  policy  meas- 
ures, there  must  be  rapid  action  to  mini- 
mize the  time  It  takes  before  inflation  is 
brought  under  control.  The  recognition 
that  not  all  the  causes  of  Inflation  are 
controllable  argues  not  for  Inaction,  but 
for  positive  steps  to  limit  the  effects  of 
imcontrollable  inflation;  and  it  empha- 
sizes the  urgency  of  controlling  those  as- 
pects of  inflation  which  are  controllable. 

AN     ANTI-INPLATXOK     PSOGRAIC 

The  Senate  will  have  the  opportxmlty 
to  take  a  positive  step  to  control  infla- 
tion this  week  when  the  combination  tax 
cut,  tax  reform  measure  that  a  number 
of  us  are  sponsoring  comes  to  the  floor. 

This  package  of  tax  legislation  will  help 
to  reduce  the  hardships  caiised  by  recent 
price  increases  as  well  as  reduce  the  pres- 
sure for  further  inflation.  However,  tills 
is  only  one  of  eight  steps  which  should 
be  taken  to  reduce  the  rate  of  price  in- 
creases. 

In  my  Judgment,  these  eight  steps  will 
help  control  Inflation  and  ease  Its  burden 


on  the  American  consumer.  The  first 
four — reduce  Federal  spending  in  certain 
areas,  cut  personal  Income  taxes  and  en- 
act offsetting  tax  reforms,  rollback  and 
control  oil  prices,  and  increase  produc- 
tion, especially  of  agricultural  products — 
are  short-run  measures.  Their  efforts 
would  be  noticeable  within  a  fairly  short 
period  of  time.  The  other  four  measures — 
establishing  a  grain  reserve,  passage  and 
Implementation  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  new  trade-reform 
legislation,  and  the  development  of  addi- 
tional energy  supplies — are  longer-run 
measures.  They  will  do  much  to  bring 
about  price  stability,  but  It  will  be  a  while 
before  their  effects  are  felt. 

THK     CA1TSX8 

To  imderstand  the  reasons  these  eight 
steps  are  appropriate,  especially  the  un- 
conventional proposal  to  cut  taxes  diuing 
a  period  of  inflation,  it  is  necessary  to 
look  at  the  recent  and  current  inflation — 
and  its  causes.  This  examination  reveals 
that  the  usual  causes  of  inflation — exces- 
sive domestic  demand.  Federal  deficits, 
overstimulative  fiscal  and  monetary  pol- 
icy— actually  had  very  little  to  do  with 
the  inflation  of  1973  and  the  continued 
inflation  of  1974. 

The  three  major  causes  of  price  in- 
creases in  1973 — imtil  the  actions  of  the 
OPEC  nations  raised  the  price  of  oil — 
were  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar,  a 
worldwide  economic  boom,  and  a  dis- 
astrous year  for  agricultural  production. 
In  the  past  8  months,  these  factors  con- 
tinued to  make  themselves  felt  but  they 
were  overshadowed  by  the  rapid  rise  in 
energy  prices  as  the  primary  inflationary 
force.  A  les^  imix>rtant,  but  still  sig- 
nificant factor,  has  been  the  improper 
application  of  wage  and  price  controls. 
Let  us  take  a  closer  look  at  agricul- 
ture and  infiation.  Approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  increase  in  wholesale  prices 
between  November  1972  and  August  1973 
was  due  to  increases  In  the  price  of  agri- 
cultural products.   Devaluation  of   the 
dollar — a  devaluation  that  went  farther 
than  necessary — alone  was  responsible 
for  14  to  20  percent  of  the  Increase  in 
wholesale  prices  during  this  period.  The 
bulk  of  the  remaining  increase  in  agri- 
cultural prices  can  be  attributed  to  an 
imbalance  between  world  supply  and  de- 
mand for  food. 

World  demand  for  food  has  generally 
been  growing  at  a  rate  of  4  percent  an- 
nually and  certainly  grew  at  least  that 
much  during  both  1972  and  1973,  especi- 
ally since  the  economies  of  the  major  de- 
veloped coimtries  of  the  world  also  were 
growing  rapidly  during  this  period — at 
an  average  annual  rate  of  7  percent. 
However,  the  world  food  supply  has  not 
kept  pace.  The  1972  world  grain  crop  was 
4  percent  below  the  1971  level,  and  in 
1973  it  only  matched  the  1971  level. 

At  1971  prices,  supply  was  at  least  8 
percent  below  demand  in  1973.  Due  to  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  most  of  the 
price  reaction  to  this  shortage  occurred 
between  November  1972  tuid  August 
1973.  Given  the  inelasticity  of  the  de- 
mand for  food,  this  8-percent  shortage 
led  to  at  least  a  40-percent  Increase  in 
the  price  of  grain. 

Higher  grain  prices  In  turn  contributed 
to  the  Increase  in  livestock  prices  and 
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other  prices.  By  the  time  the  effectt  of 
devaluation,  growing  demand  for  food, 
and  reduced  food  production  had  worked 
their  way  through  the  economy,  they  ac- 
counted for  about  two-thirds  of  the  in- 
crease  in  wholesale  prices  during  this 
period. 

It  is  Interesting  to  compare  this  with 
the  price  increases  from  November  1970 
to  August  1971.  This  was  the  original  In- 
fiation that  led  to  the  Imposition  of  wage 
and  price  controls  in  August  1971.  A  re- 
cent study  by  William  Nordhaus  and 
John  Sboven  indicates  that  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  increase  in  prices  In  this 
period  was  due  to  higher  agricultural 
prices  while  increased  labor  costs  ac- 
counted for  approximately  half  of  the  in- 
flation. Clearly  the  causes  of  the  two 
periods  of  Inflation  were  different—as 
were  the  appropriate  remedies. 

The  earlier  period  of  Inflation  was 
much  more  of  a  "cost-push"  inflation 
than  the  current  one.  Wage  and  price 
controls  were  much  more  appropriate 
then  than  now  with  the  commodity  dom- 
inated Inflation  of  the  past  18  months. 

It  also  can  be  argued*  that  higher  un- 
employment would  have  helped  reduce 
inflation  in  1971.  However,  in  1973,  high- 
er unemployment  would  have  had  little 
Impact  on  prices. 

And  this  still  Is  true  for  1974.  since  the 
causes  of  inflation  are  much  the  same  as 
last  year.  So,  restrictive  monetary  and 
fiscal  policy  is  not  the  proper  way  of 
bringing  prices  under  control. 

Most  of  the  Inflation  of  1973  was  due 
to  clrcimistances  beyond  anyone's  coo- 
trol.  but  that  does  not  mean  that  the 
country's  economic  policy  is  blameless. 
There  were  serious  mistakes  which  ag- 
gravated an  already  serious  situation. 
Nordhaus  and  Shoven  estimate  that  a 
significant  part  of  the  increase  in  whole- 
sale prices  can  be  attributed  to  poor 
policy:  Poor  management  of  wage  and 
price  controls,  overdevaluatlon  and  poor 
agrricultural  policies. 

Monetary  and  fiscal  policy  and  deficit 
spending— the  traditional  villains  In  a 
time  of  inflation — had  almost  no  infla- 
tionary Impact  In  1973  and  Congress  did 
not  spend  the  Nation  Into  Infiation. 
Rather,  it  was  poor  execution  of  eco- 
nomic poUcy  by  the  adminlstratimi  that 
resulted  In  nearly  all  the  avoidable  In- 
fiation in  1973. 
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Wage  and  price  controls,  which  had 
some  restraining  effect  on  prices  in  1971 
and  1972,  actually  accelerated  the  iB- 
fiatlonary  process  last  year.  The  relaxa- 
tion of  controls  early  that  year  was  pre- 
mature. But  if  phase  m  was  a  mistake, 
the  reimposition  of  a  freeze  last  Jun« 
was  a  disaster. 

By  then,  the  major  In^aOoSfry  pres- 
sure came  from  the  prices  of  basic  com- 
modities and  there  is  not^  great  deal  of 
economic  discretion  in  these  markets. 
They  are  not  like  steel  and  automobile 
manufacturing  where  mild  distortions  of 
prices  and  wages  will  not  cause  serious 
problems  in  the  shortrun.  It  was  to 
these  heavy  industries  that  phases  I  and 
n  had  their  greatest  impact.  But  the 
freeze  in  the  summer  of  1973  affected  ft 
sector  of  the  economy  in  which  artifi- 
cially low  prices  can  and  did  lead  to 


chaos.  Slim  prc^t  margins  disappeared 
and  so  did  production  and  producers. 
Baby  chicks  were  slaughtered,  fertilizer 
and  lumber  were  exported  and  relm- 
ported  at  uncontrolled  prices.  Cattle  were 
withheld  from  the  market.  The  effects  of 
the  price  freeze  are  still  being  felt  in 
livestock  markets  and  throughout  the 
meat  industry. 

The  second  freeze  was  counterproduc- 
tive becaijse  it  was  used  in  a  situation 
which  was  much  different  from  the  one 
in  1971 — something  the  administration 
failed  to  realize.  And  similarly,  the  use 
of  restrictive  monetary  and  fiscal  policy 
will  be  equally  counterproductive  today. 
Such  a  policy  will  not  only  raise  the  un- 
employment rate  and  fail  to  control 
prices;  but  it  will  create  the  illusion  that 
we  are  doing  something  to  control  infia- 
tion when,  in  fact,  we  are  not. 

Before  concluding  any  examination  of 
the  causes  of  inflation,  it  is  important  to 
look  at  the  new  element  which  entered 
the  picture  in  the  fall  of  1973 — the  price 
of  energy,  especially  oil.  The  OPEC  oil 
embargo  caused  shortages,  which  drove 
prices  up. 

This  was  essentially  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  this  Government.  However,  not  all 
of  the  Increases  in  oil  prices  have  been 
due  to  increases  in  the  price  of  imported 
oU  or  even  increases  in  the  price  of  crude 
oU— domestic  and  foreign.  If  there  had 
been  a  dollar  for  dollar  passthrough  of 
increases  in  crude  oil  prices,  the  price 
of  refined  oil  products  would  have  in- 
creased by  approximately  40  percent  in 
the  past  year.  However,  they  rose  by  127 
percent. 

Oil  prices  have  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  a  source  of  Infiation.  But  It  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  like  all  infla- 
Oon,  some  of  this  is  controllable  and  some 
is  not. 

One  thing  is  certain:  if  we  are  to  con- 
trol Inflation,  we  must  know  what  kind  of 
Inflation  we  are  facing. 

It  Is  clear  that  we  now  have  a  com- 
plex, unconventional  Inflation  on  our 
hands.  Simplistic,  conventional  responses 
that  call  for  more  unemployment,  higher 
taxes  and  higher  Interest  rates  are  worse 
than  useless.  They  may  weU  make  mat- 
ters worse. 

With  this  background.  It  Is  easier  to 
understand  why  the  eight  responses  to 
toflation  are  important,  and  why  they 
Will  help  control  the  rate  of  price  in- 
creases in  this  country. 

»K»trCI    FEDHiAL    SPKNSIKa 

«f  ^.3^^*  *'®™  °"  *^e  list  is  a  reduction 
or  Federal  spending  in  certain  areas. 
Conventional  wisdom  dictates  that  one 
Of  the  best  anti-inflationary  moves  is  a 
^:J^  Ooyemment  spending.  Under  the 
wrent  circumstances,  such  a  cut  is 
^  for.  if  it  is  done  in  the  proper 

It  is  always  necessary  to  prevent  un- 
^^Uk  government  spending;  but,  in 

«n5S,"°.'^'^  ^^"^  ^"'^h  as  this,  it  is 
es^  ally  important  that  Congress  exer- 
cise its  responsibilities  In  this  respect. 

The  administration  has  said  that  al- 
most three-fourths  of  Its  budget  for  the 
™n^  year  Is  uncontroUable.  I  am  not 

^,  if,f  °'  "^-  S"t'  ev«"  «  It  Is  true, 
toere  still  are  81  billion  controUable  dol- 
»*"  in  the  budget,   and   the  military 


budget  is  a  prime  candidate  for  reduc- 
tion. Secretary  Schlesinger  has  admitted 
that  more  than  $1  billion  of  this  Is  for 
"pump  priming."  Recently,  several  indi- 
viduals who  once  held  high  positions  in 
the  Defense  Department,  testifled  in  fa- 
vor of  an  $11  billion  cut  in  the  mUitary 
budget.  Perhaps  that  would  be  asking  too 
much,  but  significant  cuts  can  and  should 
be  made. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Congress  can 
make  a  contribution  to  controlling  in- 
flation by  reducing  the  administration's 
budget  request.  However,  we  cannot  rely 
too  heavily  upon  this,  simply  because 
fiscal  policy  has  not  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  Infiation  In  the  past  year. 

Nevertheless,  some  reduction  In  spend- 
ing Is  deshtible,  especially  if  it  alleviates 
fears  that  the  next  proposal,  a  tax  cut, 
would  be  infiationary. 

TAX  cirr-TAZ  sxroEic 
A  tax  cut  is  an  unconventional  re- 
sponse to  Infiation.  Conventional  wisdom 
holds  that  a  tax  increase  is  the  proper 
response.  But  this  is  not  a  conventional 
inflation.  A  cut  in  personal  income  taxes 
is  urgently  needed  to  offset  some  of  the 
effects  of  recent  price  increases.  Since 
this  is  not  an  excess  demand  infiation,  it 
will  not  make  the  infiation  worse,  espe- 
cially if  the  tax  cut  is  accompanied  by 
the  tax  reforms  and  cuts  in  spending.  In 
fact,  under  these  circumstances  it  shoiild 
help  to  reduce  the  rate  of  inflation. 

In  the  past  year,  price  increases  have 
crippled  the  buying  power  of  most  wage 
earners.  To  make  up  for  this  decline  in 
their  standard  of  living,  many  workers 
will  be  seeking  large  increases  in  wage 
rates  this  year  and  this  may  well  lead  to 
even  more  inflation. 

But  a  tax  cut  would  increase  the  buy- 
ing power  of  most  Americans  without 
generating  such  Inflationary  pressures. 
Our  tax  bill  will  cut  personal  income 
taxes  by  |6.6  blUlon  in  1974.  It  will  give 
taxpayers  the  option  of  taking  either  a 
$190  tax  credit  or  an  $825  personal  ex- 
emption for  themselves  and  each  depend- 
ent. It  also  will  Include  a  work  bonus  pro- 
posal to  give  low-Income  workers  with 
children  a  refundable  tax  credit. 

As  a  matter  of  economic  Justice,  this 
tax  cut  is  clearly  required  to  make 
amends  for  the  hardship  Inflation  has 
Imposed  upon  millions  of  Americans. 

It  Is  necessary  to  help  prevent  a  seri- 
ous recession  In  1974.  And  given  the  cur- 
rent economic  situation,  a  tax  cut  by 
moderating  wage  demands,  appears  much 
more  likely  to  moderate  inflation  than  to 
intensify  it. 

If  a  tax  cut  Is  carried  but  worker's 
wage  demands  can  be  lowered  propor- 
tionately. Otherwise  we  must  expect  cost 
of  living  increases  at  the  very  least. 

The  anti-Inflationary  impact  of  the 
tax  cut  will  be  Increased  If  it  is  accom- 
panied by  the  tax  reform  measures  that 
are  part  of  the  tax  package  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  approve  next  week.  Our  pro- 
posed reforms  will  generate  new  reve- 
nues of  $4  billion  in  1974  and  $7  billion 
in  1978.  In  addition  to  offsetting  the 
revenue  loss  of  the  tax  cut,  and  preserv- 
ing the  antirecession  aspect  of  the  tax 
cut  In  the  current  year,  these  reforms 
will  help  insure  that  every  American 
pays  his  or  her  fair  share  of  taxes. 


on,    PRICES 


The  third  item  on  my  anti-inflation 
list  is  to  rollback  and  control  oil  prices. 
We  cannot  control  the  price  that  the 
OPEC  nations  charge,  but  we  can  con- 
trol the  prices  of  domestic  crude  as  well 
as  the  price  markups  on  reflned  oil  prod- 
ucts. There  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence 
which  indicates  that  domestic  crude  oil 
prices  are  higher  than  they  need  to  be  to 
stimulate  additional  exploration  and 
production.  Rolling  back  the  price  of  old 
oU  to  $4  or  $4.50  a  barrel  and  new  oU  to 
$8  would  bring  oil  prices  down  while  still 
providing  adequate  profits  and  Incentives 
for  production. 

Additionally,  I  must  reluctantly  admit 
that  controls  are  needed  on  the  margins 
chained  by  the  oU  companies.  Refined 
petroleum  prices  have  increased  three 
times  as  much  as  required  to  cover  the  in- 
creased cost  of  crude  oil.  Every  major  oil 
company  has  reported  huge  increases  in 
profits  recently.  At  a  time  when  most 
Americans  are  making  sacrifices  due  to 
the  energy  shortage,  it  is  inexcusable  for 
a  few  giant  corporations  to  add  to  these 
problems  by  milking  every  possible  penny 
from  the  public. 

Smaller  profit  margins  would  still  pro- 
vide all  the  profit  and  incentive  required 
to   maintain   and   Increase  production 
This  pricing  behavior  by  the  oil  industry 
has  made  continued  and  stricter  price 
controls  on  oil  products  necessary. 
iNCKKASE  ntoovcnoir 
The  last  of  the  four  short-run  meas- 
ures on  my  list  is  to  increase  production 
in  the  United  States,  especially  agricul- 
tural production.  The  best  solution  to 
price  Increases  caused  by  shortages  is 
obviously,  to  eliminate  the  shortages  by 
producing  more.  Since  so  much  of  our 
Inflation  has  been  due  to  demand-sup- 
ply   relationships    in    agriculture     in- 
creased agricultural  production  is  essen- 
tial. There  is  every  indication  that  Amer- 
ican farmers  are  responding  admirably 
to  this  challenge.  In  fact,  I  am  some- 
what concerned  that  increased  produc- 
tion will  push  grain  prices  too  low  in  view 
of  the  tremendous  increase  in  farm  costs 
over  the  past  year.   Some  people  are 
warning  farmers  not  to  overplant  In 
order  to  keep  prices  up.  It  Is  difficult  to 
reconcUe  this  advice  with  the  obvious 
need  for  food  throughout  the  world 

A  preferable  alternative  to  restricting 
production  would  be  to  Increase  target 
prices  so  that  they  once  again  cover  costs 
of  production  as  they  did  when  the  farm 
bill  was  passed  last  August. 

Now  that  I  have  briefly  discussed  the 
four  items  which  would  help  to  reduce  in- 
flation In  the  near  future— cut  Govern- 
ment spending  in  some  areas,  reduce  per- 
sonal income  taxes  witii  tax  reforms  to 
offset  the  revenue  loss,  nJUback  and  con- 
trol oil  prices,  and  increase  food  produc- 
tion—I  would  like  to  turn  to  four  steps 
which  should  be  taken  now,  because  they 
wfll  help  reduce  the  cost  of  living  in  years 
to  come.  , 

UJNC-TKRM   ACTION 


The  last  Item  on  my  short  run  list- 
food  production— leads,  directly  to  the 
first  Item  on  my  long  nm  list — a  grain 
reserve.  The  establishment  of  a  grain  re- 
serve by  the  U.S.  Government  would  do 
much    to    prevent    Inflation,    stabilize 
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prices,  and  assure  adequate  food  supplies. 
A  system  of  reserres,  with  the  proper 
provisions  concerning  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  grain  would  benefit  both  fanners 
and  consumers.  The  availability  of  re- 
serves would  keep  prices  from  skyrocket- 
ing when  production  falls  below  demand 
as  in  the  past  year.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
times  of  surplus  the  Oovemment  would 
keep  prices  from  falling  too  low  by  pur- 
chasing grain  for  reserve.  Such  a  system 
will  work  only  if  there  are  safeguards 
against  the  Oovemment's  using  the  sur- 
plus to  continually  depress  prices. 

My  own  proposal — the  Food  Bazik 
Act— contains  such  provisions.  Over  a 
j>eriod  of  several  years,  the  grain  reserve 
system  established  in  this  bill  would 
mean  better  average  profits  for  fanners 
and  better  buys  for  consumers,  because  it 
brings  a  degree  of  badly  needed  stability 
to  agriculture. 

The  experience  of  the  past  year  dem- 
onstrates the  need  for  a  grain  reserve  to 
protect  both  consumers  and  farmers.  Last 
year's  grain  shortages  led  to  high  grain 
prices  which.  In  turn,  caused  high  food 
prices.  Consumers  sulfered,  but  In  the 
short  run  farmers  benefited.  However, 
soon  the  Inevitable  began  to  happen, 
livestock  producers  were  hurt  by  high 
feed  prices  and  consumer  reaction  to 
high  meat  prices.  The  high  prices  of  1973 
encouraged  many  farmers  to  purchase 
more  land,  equipment,  and  supplies  in 
preparation  for  the  coming  year.  As  they 
did,  the  prices  paid  by  farmers  escalated. 
In  the  past  few  months  grain  prices  have 
fallen  In  anticipation  of  record  harvests 
this  year,  and  many  farmers  face  the 
possibility  of  selling  their  grain  for  prices 
below  the  cost  of  production.  They  would 
be  much  better  off  if  there  had  been  a 
grain  reserve  to  keep  prices  from  rising 
so  much  last  year  and  to  prevent  them 
from  falling  too  low  this  year. 

Agriculture  is  a  unique  Industry.  It 
Is  characterized  by  Instability  which 
prices  up  one  year  and  incomes  down 
the  next.  A  grain  reserve  Is  needed  to 
bring  it  some  stability  and  help  restrahi 
the  forces  of  Inflatian. 

The  next  Item  Is  enactment  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  or  the 
Budget  Reform  Act.  This  measure  has 
passed  both  the  House  and  the  Soiate 
and  now  is  being  considered  by  a  confer- 
ence committee.  The  differences  between 
the  two  versions  should  be  reserved  soon 
and  then  final  passage  can  follow  quick- 
ly. This  win  help  establish  coDgresslooal 
cantnd  over  the  budget,  restore  fiscal 
respooslbillty,  and  restrain  the  forces  of 
Infiatlon.  The  act  requires  Congress  to 
compete  expenditures  against  available 
revenues,  and  to  make  explicit  decisions 
about  total  spending,  total  revenues,  and 
anticipated  surpluses  or  deficits.  This 
should  enable  Congress  to  provide  a 
budget  which  is  better  adapted  to  na- 
tional priorities,  as  well  as  better  able 
to  deal  with  the  needs  of  economic 
stablllzatl(Hi — ^maintaining  fuU  emidc^- 
ment  and  price  stability. 

The  third  longrun  measure  to  help 
control  the  cost  of  living  is  increased  In- 
tematiotial  trade.  Barriers  to  free  trade 
currently  cost  the  American  consumer 
more  than  $10  blUlon  annually.  By  pfus- 
Ing  a  good  trade  reform  bill.  Congress 


can  save  consumers  billions  of  dollars  In 
years  to  come  as  wdl  as  help  to  create 
m<nin«ia  of  new  Jobs  and  the  accompany- 
ing Increases,  in  personal  Income  gener- 
ated by  the  added  employment. 

The  last  item  on  my  list  Is  the  devel- 
opment of  additional  siipplies  of  energy. 
Although  I  am  not  convinced  that  Proj- 
ect Independence  is  desirable  or  feasi- 
ble—certainly not  before  1980 — we 
should  make  every  effort  to  Insure  that 
we  have  an  adequate  supply  of  energy. 

This  Is  an  undertaking  which  will  re- 
quire a  c<mcerted  effort  by  Oovemment 
and  biislness.  Probably  the  most  impcn-- 
tant  contribution  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment can  make  is  to  provide  funds  for 
energy  research.  I  hope  that  Congress 
will  make  the  necessary  funds  available. 
If  it  does  not,  the  price  of  energy  may 
continue  to  drive  the  cost  of  living  up 
and  up. 

These  four  longrun  measures — a  grain 
reserve,  the  Congressional  Budget  Act,  a 
trade  reform  bill  and  development  of 
energy  sources — complete  my  list  of  antl- 
infiationary  measures.  It  is  not  an  ex- 
haustive list.  Tliere  are  many  other  steps 
which  are  necessary  in  the  continuing 
battle  to  control  infiatlcn,  but  these  eight 
are  especially  important. 

S<»ne  aspects  of  the  ctirrent  infiaticm 
are  beycmd  the  ccmtnd  of  our  Oovem- 
ment, and  it  will  take  a  while  to  bring 
noticeable  results  where  results  are  pos- 
silde.  But  this  is  no  excuse  for  inaction. 
It  Is  a  re«ison  for  rapid  action — to  ctwitrol 
what  can  be  controlled  and  to  reduce 
the  burden  of  Inflation  where  it  can  be 
reduced.  I  believe  these  eight  items  will 
do  Just  that.  And  this  week  the  Senate 
can  take  the  first  step  by  passing  tax- 
cut  tax-reform  legislation. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robzkt  C. 
Btss)  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  from 
my  15  minutes  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Hasst  F. 
Btrd.  Jr.K 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  obJecticHi.  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  RoBXBT  C.  Btsd)  for  yielding. 


request  for  notification  be- 
fore unanimous-consent 
aore:ements  are  entered  into 

IN  RE  increases  IN  THE  LIMIT 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  DEBT 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Record  show  I  am  requesting  the  leader- 
ship on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  if  they 
would,  to  consult  with  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  before  any  imanlmous-consent 
agreements  are  made  in  regard  to  legis- 
lation increasing  the  statutory  limit  on 
the  national  debt 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  has  that  assurance  on  my 


part  and  I  will  relay  this  request  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator.  The  legisla- 
tion Is  not  yet  before  the  Senate;  it  hai 
not  even  come  before  the  Committee  on 
Finaiuie.  But  it  is  a  piece  of  leglslatka 
many  of  us  have  a  keen  interest  in. 

I  Just  wanted  to  obtain  the  assurance 
that  a  time  limitation  would  not  be 
agreed  to  without  the  Senator  from  Vlr- 
glnia  being  notified. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  West  Vlr- 
ginia,  and  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford*. 

(The  remarks  Senator  Stafford  made 
at  this  point  on  the  submission  of  an 
amendment  to  S.  3035,  the  Unified 
Transportation  Assistance  Act,  are 
printed  in  the  Routine  Morning  Business 
section  of  the  Ricord  under  Sutxnission 
of  Amendments.) 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
yielded  to  me,  and  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  I  have  any  time  left,  I  am  glad  to 
yield  such  portion  of  that  time  as  be 
may  desire  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Je.). 


THE  SO-CALLED  DETENTE  WITH 
THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Bristol  Herald-Courier  of 
May  22, 1974.  published  an  editorial  cap- 
tioned "Seeking  a  Balance."  It  ImpresMd 
the  Senator  from  'Vnrglnia  as  being  a 
very  thoughtful  editorial  concerning  ns- 
tional  defense.  It  seems  obvious  to  me 
that  the  Herald-Courier  has  not  been 
taken  in,  so  to  speak,  by  the  move  tomrd 
detente  with  the  So%'let  Union.  It  recog- 
nizes that  the  Soviet  Union  has  not 
changed  its  overall  position. 

The  editor  of  the  Bristol  Herald- 
Courier  Is  Jim  Baxley.  I  think  it  Is  wdl 
to  call  the  editorial  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  and  I  uk 
imanimous  consent  that  it  be  Inserted  tX 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  edltoiial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoib. 
as  follows: 

Orni  OPOnoM:    Sekkiko  a  Balaikx 
(By  Jim  Baxley) 

The  ao-caUed  detente  with  tbe  Sorlet 
Union  has  brought  much  publicised  trad* 
agreements,  cultural  exchanges  and  dlt- 
armament  tallu  between  the  two  fop*- 
powers.  This  has  tended  to  obeciire  the  tart 
that  the  unremitting  drlTe  for  world  domi- 
nation by  the  Communlet  world  ha«  no* 
really  lessened  In  any  fundamental  way^ 
all.  Behind  the  window  dressing  of  Intv* 
national  agreement  lies  the  hard  fact  tiMt 
the  T788B  continues  what  knowledgeable  aa- 
thontlea  have  called  the  moet  maaatve  tnu 
kulldup  in  the  history  of  the  wcvld. 

The  moat  widespread  concern  hai  on* 
lered  around  the  Soviet  Union's  rapid  » 


rMf*'^  of  land-based  missile  strength  and 
herderelopment  of  a  new  missile  submarine. 
The  CS8B  Is  thought  to  have  approximately 
1J500  Intercontinental  Ballistic  Missiles  of 
tM  88-9  type,  capable  of  carrying  payloads 
geveral  times  greater  than  the  X7£.  Minute- 
jam  missile.  These  are  backed  up  by  some 
900  smaller  missiles  and  around  600  sea- 
launched  missiles.  And  the  USSR  Is  building 
8  to  10  Polaris-type  nuclear-powered  subs 
each  year. 

va.  strategic  striking  force  stands  at  1,064 
Und-based  missiles,  including  54  of  the  high 
payload  Titans.  The  new  Mlnuteman  HI 
miflsUe  has  multiple  warheads  enable  of 
Mlsg  Independently  targeted.  This  multiple 
Independently  targetable  reentry  vehicle 
(MIBV)  capability  at  the  moment  makes  up 
for  tbe  larger  n\maber  of  Soviet  missiles.  But 
tbe  USSR  Is  testing  MIBV  warheads.  If  she 
catches  up  with  the  UjS.  In  multiple  war- 
bead  technology,  a  massive  missile  gap  In 
favor  of  the  Soviet  Union  coiild  quickly  open 
up.  The  UB.  Navy,  with  41  nuclear  subma- 
rinet  carrying  65S  mlssllea,  presently  Is 
tboagbt  to  have  an  edge.  But  It  will  quickly 
be  lost  as  the  USSR's  nuclear  sub  construc- 
tion program  continues. 

WbUe  proceeding  with  Its  missile  buildup. 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  pushing  ahead  with 
development  and  testing  of  a  new  supersonic 
swlag-wlng  bomber  called  the  "Baclcdre."  In 
light  of  this  fact,  It  Is  Imperative  that  the 
CjB.  proceed  expeditiously  with  the  develop- 
ment of  Its  own  B-1  bomber  as  a  replace- 
Dsat  for  the  aging  and  obsolete  B-83's  which 
bave,  for  so  long,  been  the  workhonee  of  the 
Stn^eglo  Air  Command.  In  connection  with 
tbe  B-1  program,  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
Jobn  L.  McLucas  has  said  he  considers  "de- 
relopment  of  the  B-1  bomber  to  be  crucial 
to  our  overall  national  security  Interests.  We 
Deed  the  B-1  to  assure  that  we  can  maln- 
t»tn  an  elective  bomber  force  In  the  1980's 
ao  that  we  maintain  essential  equivalence 
with  Soviet  atrateglo  (orcee." 

imitarUy,  tbe  UJ3.  Is  at  the  point  of  decl- 
doa  In  all  three  critical  areas  of  national 
detaiae— ^he  manned  bomber,  sea-launched 
mlHDes  and  land-based  missiles.  The  world's 
other  nq>erpower  is  moving  ahead  In  all 
tbree  areas  regardless  of  disarmament  talks. 
Whether  we  like  It  or  not,  the  UB.  will  either 
keep  pace  or  face  a  time  when  this  nation 
will  not  even  have  the  blueprints,  let  alone 
the  hardware,  to  match  Soviet  military 
itn&gth. 

Iheae  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the 
administration  and  Defense  Depcurtment  offi- 
cials have  recommended  a  record  level  of 
defense  q;>endlng.  Added  to  the  cost  of 
(opbliUcated  new  weapons  are  other  factors 
which  contribute  nothing  to  the  nation's 
military  preparedness.  One  of  these  nonpro- 
ductive factors  that  has  upped  the  number 
or  dollars  required  is,  of  course.  Inflation. 
Another  Is  higher  salaries  for  military  per- 
•onnel.  Ten  years  ago,  43  per  cent  of  the 
dollars  in  the  defense  budget  went  for  pay- 
roll Today,  the  figure  Is  55  per  cent. 

The  defense  budget,  vital  as  It  Is.  faces 
some  rough  going  In  Congress.  This  Is  an 
election  year.  Inflation  Is  the  number  one 
public  concern  and  great  publicity  has  been 
given  to  the  fact  that  the  nation  Is  not  In  a 
shooting  war  and  that  relations  with  RussU 
and  Communist  China  have  Improved.  There 
vlU  be  pressure  to  expand  varloiis  domestic 
»ld  and  welfare  programs  at  the  expense  of 
the  defense  budget.  But,  In  the  long  run. 
which  will  do  more  to  secure  the  future  of  a 
free  and  Independent  United  States?  This  Is 
something  the  American  people  wUl  have  to 
«k  themselves  as  the  debate  over  the  defense 
budget  versus  domestic  programs  flares  out 
from  the  halls  of  Congress  In  coming 
months. 

^•8-  News  &  World  Report  has  pointed  out 
wiAt  whUe  the  USSR  has  matched  and  ex- 
<*«ded  the  UJS.  In  number  of  land  and  sea 
"J^ee,  It  Is  thought  that  UB.  wei«>ons  In 
wis  category  are  superior  In  technical  qual- 


ity. In  addition.  UB.  military  men  believe 
"UB.  klUer  submarines,  fighter  planes  and 
warships  can  out-perform  their  Soviet  coun- 
terparts." The  point  Is  that  no  one  wants  to 
find  out.  becavise  not  many  people  would  be 
around  to  assess  the  results  anyway.  Olven 
the  temper  of  tbe  Communist  world,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  risk  of  finding  out 
will  be  held  at  the  lowest  level  so  long  as 
the  UB.  does  have  technical  superiority  and 
weapons  in  aU  strategic  categories  that  are 
at  least  equal  to  thoee  of  the  USSR.  This  mar- 
gin of  mlUtary  safety  will  take  bard  work  and 
many  dollars.  Despite  what  our  political  lead- 
ers or  most  of  us  as  Individuals  would  like 
tbe  world  to  be.  there  Is  no  avoiding  the  fact 
of  what  It  really  Is.  The  progress  of  detente 
depends  upon  adequate  UB.  military 
strength.  Nothing  else  can  be  expected  to 
keep  the  leaders  of  the  Communist  world  In 
a  mood  for  talk  and  trade. 

So,  we  oxight  to  spend  whatever  we  need 
to  spend  for  defense,  balancing  that  against 
those  other  needs  which  the  nation  has. 
Hopefully,  the  Congress  will  find  that  proper 
balance,  Insuring  that  we  are  not  endangered 
by  Soviet  mUltary  strength  while,  at  the 
same  time,  working  to  solve  thoee  other 
grievous  problems  which  beset  us. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  tlie  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  IS  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
TO  11:30  AJii. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
11:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR MANSFIELD  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  to- 
morrow, after  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  imder 
the  standing  order,  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR ROBERT  C.  BYRD  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  ccmsent  that  after  the 
majority  leader  is  recognized  on  tomor- 
row, I  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
10  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE BUSINISS  PRIOR  TO  12  NOON 
TOMORROW 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 


my  order  on  tomorrow,  if  there  be  any 
remaining  time  prior  to  12  o'clock  noon, 
it  be  utilized  for  routine  morning  busi- 
ness. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ry F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  .  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


CONTROL  OF  TIME  ON  S.  2439 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
on  S.  2439,  the  wild  rivers  bill,  be  under 
the  control  of  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader  (Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  on  the 
one  side  and  the  majority  whip  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  on  the  other  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  votes  on 
the  bill  S.  2439  and  amendments  thereto, 
or  other  matters  related  thereto,  if  roll- 
call  votes  are  ordered  thereon,  not  occur 
before  the  hour  of  4  o'clock  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  BxTRsiCK)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated : 

RxpoRT  or  SccaETAST  or  Agucttltitrk 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting,  pursxiant  to  law.  a 
report  of  tbe  Secretary,  complying  with  sec- 
tion as  of  tbe  Animal  Welfare  Act  of  1970 
(with  an  accompanying  report) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
LoAK  TO  South  MTsamaii'Pi  Elbctric  Powsr 
Association  or  HATnxsBumG.  Mias. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  reporting  pur- 
suant to  Senate  Report  No.  497,  a  loan  guar- 
antee had  been  approved  to  South  Mississippi 
Electric  Power  AaaodatlcHi  of  Hattlesburg. 
Miss,  (with  an  accompanying  paper).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  aa  Appropriations. 
Rzpoax  ON  Final  DrrxaiciNATioir  in  Indiak 
CUUM  Casx 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
Its  final  determination  with  reqwcf  to 
docket  No.  124-H,  the  Miami  Tribe  and  Na- 
tion, versus  plaintiff,  the  United  States  of 
America,  defendant  (with  accompanying 
papers) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

RzpoaT  or  SxcRXTAST  or  "nuNSPoarATioN 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Tnmsporta- 
tlon,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  Implecnentatlon  of  the  national  trans- 
portation policy  recommendations,  dated 
May  1974  (with  an  accompanying  report). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Fihanciai.  and  Statistxcal  Repoct  or  thz  Dis- 
trict or  COLTTKBIA 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
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1973  financial  and  statistical  report  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  government   (with  an 
accompanying  report).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
PaoPooBD  Legxslatiow  bt  Depabtkknt  or 

Stats 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
«  Congressional  Relations,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  the  Department  of  State  for  con- 
tribution to  the  International  Commission  of 
Control  and  Supervision  In  Vietnam  (with 
accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

RzPOBTS  or  CoMPraoLXca  ODmui. 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  entitled  "Better  Methods  Needed  for 
Canceling  Orders  for  Materiel  No  Longer  Re- 
quired," Department  of  Defense,  dated  May 
21.  1»74  (with  an  accompanying  report). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  SUtes,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Audit  of  Pay- 
ments Prom  SpecUl  Bank  Accdunt  to  Lock- 
heed Aircraft  Corp.  for  the  C-5A  Aircraft 
Program  During  the  Quarter  Ended  March 
31,  1974,"  dated  May  10.  1974  (with  an  ac- 
companying report.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  ConyjtroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmltUng,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  entlUed  "Examination 
of  Financial  Statements  of  the  National 
Credit  Union  AdnUnUtratlon  for  the  Fiscal 
Year  Ended  June  30,  1973,  Limited  by  Re- 
strictions on  Access  to  Credit  Union  Examina- 
tion Records,"  dated  May  21,  1974  (with  an 
accompanying  report) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptniuer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  entitled  "D^e  Re- 
quirement tor  Alr-Condltlonlng  MUltarv 
Family  Housing  in  HawaU  Is  Unnecessary" 
Department  of  Defense,  dated  J^y  20  1974 
(With  an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Pmoiposkd  CoirrsACT  Wrrn  PWC  Cobp 
San  Jon,  Caut. 

tJv^irf°t  !H.*  ^'Pity  Assistant  8«;re- 
J^aw  ^tif  **'?*'•  t"'««'n"ttng.  pursuant 
^cT^o^^^  °',*  proposed  contract  with 
rMC  Corp.,  San  Jose.  Calif.,  tor  a  rtt«Ar<<h 

Bolter    System"     (with     an    accompanying 

K','-  ^Z**"***  ^  "-"^  ComrnKtee*^  to! 
terlor  and  Insular  Affairs. 

^"'■^^'^'^  ^""  iKcaasoix-RAiTO 
BMBMAacn,   Inc..  Pkncttow,  NJ. 

t«^^!r!v  ^'?'^  "*•  Deputy  Assistant  Seci». 
STaw  ^l^^r-  ^"'"^^ing.  pursuit 
topLr^,,  if^I  °L  *  P^'^o***  contract  with 
ST^:^**  R«»«H:h.  Inc.,  Princeton^ 
mf„V  ,  «warch  project  entitled  "Develop- 
ment Of  a  Minor/Bolter  System"  (with  in 
^mpanylng- paper).  Referred  to  the  Co^ 
mlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

MACBUmr  Co.,  COLITMBTTB,  OHIO 

ts^t^^Vll  ''?™  "**  ^P"ty  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  cony  of 

cmn"^^  '^^'r^''  ^"^  Jeffre^M^S  L^ 
chlnery  Co  .  Columbus,  Ohloffor  a  reSarch 

Sr  Sv^J""^.  -Developmen't  of  alS^^^ 
Bolter  System"  (with  an  accompanylpg 
paper).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  to- 
terlor  and  Insular  Affairs. 
PRcposm  ConTHACT  WrrH  Jot  Manutactot- 
n»c  Co.,  F*rrrsBTniGH,  Pa. 

f^t^^l  '"^  "*•  D«P"ty  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  copy  of  a  proposed  contract  with 
Joy  Manufacturing  Co..  Pittsburgh  Pa  for 
a  research  project  entitled  "Development  of 
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a  Miner/Bolter  System"    (with   an   accom- 
panying paper).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
PsoposxD  Contract  With  thx  Bnaitx  Coar.. 
DKNVxa,  Colo. 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  trai»smlttlng,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  copy  of  a  proposed  contract  with 
the  Bendlx  Corp.,  Denver,  Colo.,  fw  a  re- 
search project  entitled   "Development-of  a 
Miner /Bolter  System"  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Pboposcd   CoNTSAcr   With   Tallkt-Piuc 

Coar.,  MssA,  Aaiz. 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  copy  of  a  proposed  contract  with 
Talley-Frac  Corp.,  Mesa,  Ariz.,  for  a  research 
project  enUtled  "Chemical  Explosive  Frac- 
turing Field   Demonstration"    (with   an   ac- 
companying paper) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
PaoposED  Cont«act  With  Petbolxum  Tbch- 
noujct  Coar.,  R«dmokd,  Wash. 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  copy  of  a  proposed  contract  with 
Petroleum     Technology     Corp.,     Redmond, 
Wash.,  (with  an  accompanying  paper).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

PaOPOSXD    TiBOISLATIOW     BT    DEPABTMENT     CP 
HXALTH,   ErtJCATION,   AND   Wbltabe 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  WeUare,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
tUles  vn  and  vm  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an 
accompanying  paper).  Referred  to  the  C<wn- 
mlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Retobt  or  RocHUfiEK  iNSTmrns  or 
Tbchwoloct 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  Uw,  the  annual  report  of  the  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology,  concerning  the  es- 
tablishment and  operation  of  the  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  (with  an 
accompanying  report) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  in 
terlor  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amendmenu' 

HJl.  Il54fl.  An  act  to  authorize  the  establ 
llahment  of  the  Big  Thicket  National  Pr«. 
serve  in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  for  othar 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-875).  ^^ 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  commltteei 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  METCALF.  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs;  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3301.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 27.  1972  (Public  Law  93-578)    (Rept.  Ko. 

By  Mr.  METCALF,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  2681.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  so  m  to 
authorize  the  development  of  Indoor  recrea- 
tion faculties  in  certain  areas  (Rept.  No  93- 
879). 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  without  amendment: 

HJl.  11223.  A  bill  to  authorize  amendment 
of  contracts  relating  to  the  exchange  of  cer- 
Uln  veosela  for  conversion  and  operation  In 
unsubsldlzed  service  between  the  west  coast 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Territory  of 
Guam  (Rept.  No.  03-881). 

H.R.  12926,  A  bui  to  amend  the  act  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1974  for  certain  maritime  programs  of  tb* 
Department  of  Commerce  (Rept.  No.  93-883). 
By  Mr.  RIBICOFF,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  OperaUona,  with  amend- 
ments: 

8.  707.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Council  of 
Consumer  Advisers  in  the  Executive  Ofllce 
of  the  President,  to  establish  an  Independ- 
ent Consumer  Protection  Agency,  and  to 
authorize  a  program  of  granta.  In  order  to 
protect  and  serve  the  Interests  of  consum- 
ers, and  for  other  purposes  (together  with 
supplemental   views)    (Rept.   No.   93-883). 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 
Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  May  22.  1974,  the  follow- 
ing reports  of  committees  were  sub- 
mitted on  May  23.  1974: 

By  tax.  BARTLETT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment: 

S.  3368.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  conveyance 
of  certain  lands  to  the  United  States  In 
trust  for  the  Absentee  Shawnee  Tribe  of 
Indians  of  Oklahoma  (Rept.  No.  93-876)- 
and 

8.  S360.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  conveyance 
of  certain  lands  to  the  United  States  in  trust 
for  the  Citizen  Band  of  Potawatoml  Indians 
of  Oklahoma    (Rept.   No.   93-877). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

8.  424.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  manage- 
ment, protection,  and  development  of  the 
national  resource  lands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (S.  Rept.  No.  93-678). 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

8.  608.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  June  30, 
1»44,  an  act  "To  provide  for  the  eetabllsh- 
ment  of  the  Harpers  Perry  National  Morru- 
ment",  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No 
93-874) . 


CONStJMBR    PROTBCTION    AOEUCT    ACT 

Mr.  RTBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions, I  submit  a  report  on  S.  707,  to 
establish  a  Council  of  Consumer  Advisers 
in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
as  reported,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

That  thU  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Consimier 
Protection  Agency  Act". 

8TATKMENT    Or   rtTNCTlOKS 

S»c.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that— 

(1)  Federal  agencies  administer  many  laws, 
programs,  and  activities  which  substantially 
affect  the  health,  safety,  welfare,  and  other 
Interests  of  consumers. 

(2)  Federal  agencies  oftan  fall  to  consider 
adequately  the  Interesta  of  consumers.  In 
part  because  consimiers  lack  effective  rep- 
resentation before  such  agencies. 

(3)  Each  year,  as  a  result  of  this  lack  ot 
effective  representation  before  Federal  agen- 
cies and  courts,  consumers  suffer  personal 
Injury,  economic  harm,  and  other  adverse 
consequences  in  the  course  of  acquiring  sad 
using  goods  and  services  available  in  tbe 
nuirketplace. 

(4)  A  governmental  organization  to  rep- 
resent the  Interesta  of  conavuners  before  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  courta  could  help  the  agen- 
cies in  the  exercise  of  their  stautory  re- 
sponslbUttles  In  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  public  interest  and  with  effective  and 
peppernsive  government. 


(S)  A  new  Independent  Federal  agency 
should  therefore  be  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  representing  and  with  the  authority 
to  represent  the  Intaresta  at  consumers  be- 
fore Federal  agencies  and  courta  and  for  re- 
lated purposes. 

DKCLABATION    Or    FDBPOSC 

SBC.  3.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that — 

(1)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  protect 
and  promote  the  Interesta  of  the  people  of 
tbe  United  States  as  consumers  of  goods  and 
aervices  which  are  made  available  to  them 
through  commerce  or  which  affect  com- 
merce by  establishing  an  independent  Con- 
fumer  Protection  Agency. 

(2)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  to  represent  the  Interesta 
of  consumers  before  Federal  agencies  and 
courts,  receive  and  transmit  consumer  com- 
plaints, develop  and  disseminate  Informa- 
tion of  interest  to  consumers,  and  perform 
other  functions  to  protect  and  promote  the 
Interesta  of  consumers.  The  authority  of 
such  Agency  to  carry  out  this  purpose  shall 
not  be  construed  to  supersede,  supplant,  or 
replace  the  Jurisdiction,  functions,  or  powers 
of  any  other  agency  to  discharge  Ita  own 
statutory  responsibilities  according  to  law. 

(3)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
mote protection  of  consumers  with  respect 
to  the— 

(A)  safety,  quality,  purity,  potency, 
bealtbfulness,  durability,  performance,  re- 
palrablllty,  effectiveness,  dependability, 
kvailability.  and  cost  of  any  real  or  personal 
property  or  tangible  or  Intangible  goods, 
services,  or  credit; 

(B)  preservation  of  consumer  choice  and 
a  competitive  market; 

(C)  preventive  of  unfair  or  deceptive 
trade  practices; 

(D)  maintenance  of  truthfiilness  and  fair- 
ness In  the  advertising,  p>romotion,  and  sale 
by  a  producer,  distributor,  lender,  retailer, 
or  other  supplier  of  such  property,  goods, 
lervlces,  and  credit; 

(E)  furnishing  of  full,  accurate,  and  clear 
instructions,  warnings,  and  other  Informa- 
tion by  any  such  supplier  concerning  such 
property,  goods,  services,  said  credit:   and 

(F)  protection  of  the  legal  righta  and 
remedies  of  consumers. 

(4)  To  achieve  the  foregoing  purposes, 
this  Act  should  be  so  Interpreted  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  the  courta  as  to  give 
effect  to  the  intent  of  Congress  to  protect 
and  promote  the  interesta  of  consumers. 

ommTioNs 
Sbc.  4.  As  used   in  this  Act.   unless  the 
coQtext  otherwise  requires — _ 

(1)  "Administrator"  ineans  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency: 

(2)  "Agency"  means  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency; 

(3)  "agency  action"  Includes  the  whole 
or  i»rt  of  an  agency  rule,  order,  license, 
sanction,  relief,  or  the  equivalent  or  the 
denial  thereof,  or  failure  to  act: 

(4)  "agency  activity"  means  any  agency 
process,  at  any  phase  thereof,  conducted 
pursuant  to  any  authority  or  responsibility 
under  law,  whether  such  process  Is  formal 
or  Informal; 

(5)  "agency  proceeding"  means  agency 
"rulemaking",  "adjudication",  or  "licensing", 
as  defined  in  section  661  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code; 

(8)  "commerce"  means  commerce  among 
or  between  the  several  States  and  commerce 
with  foreign  nations; 

(7)  "consumer"  means  any  individual  who 
uaes,  purchases,  acquires,  attempto  to  pur- 
chase or  acquire,  or  Is  offered  or  furnished 
wy  real  or  personal  property,  tangible  or  In- 
»nglble  goods,  services,  or  credit  for  person- 
al, family,  or  household  purpooes; 
'"  1*^  *(yederal  agency"  or  "agency"  means 
as  defined  in  section  661  of  title 
States  Code.  The  term  shall  In- 


"HmiMt  I 
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elude  the  United  States  Postal  Service  and 
any  wholly  owned  Government  corporation 
and.  unless  otherwise  expressly  provided  by 
law,  any  Federal  agency  established  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  but  shall  not 
include   the   Consumer   Protection   Agency; 

(9)  "Federal  court"  means  any  court  of 
the  United  States,  including  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  any  United 
States  court  of  appecOs,  any  United  States 
district  court  established  under  chapter  6 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  tbe  District 
Court  of  Guam,  the  District  Court  of  tbe 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  United  States  Court 
of  Claims; 

(10)  "individual"  means  a  human  being; 
'(11)    "Interest  of  consumers"  means  any 

health,  safety,  or  economic  concern  of  con- 
sumers Involving  real  or  personal  property, 
tangible  or  Intangible  goods,  services,  or 
credit,  or  the  advertising  or  other  descrip- 
tion thereof,  which  is  or  may  become  the 
subject  of  any  business,  trade,  commercial, 
or  marketplace  offer  or  transaction  affecting 
commerce,  or  which  may  be  related  to  any 
term  or  condition  of  such  offer  or  transac- 
tion. Such  offer  or  transaction  need  not  in- 
volve the  payment  or  promise  of  a  considera- 
tion; 

(12)  "participation"  Includes  any  form  of 
submission; 

(13)  "person"  Includes  any  individual, 
corporation,  partnership,  firm,  association, 
institution,  or  public  or  private  organiza- 
tion other  than  a  Federal  agency; 

(14)  "State"  means  each  of  tbe  several 
States  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Canal  Zone,  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands;   and 

(15)  "submission"  means  participation 
through  the  presentation  or  communication 
of  relevant  evidence,  documenta,  argumenta, 
or  other  information. 

CONST7MZB    PBOTBCITON    AOKirCT 

8kc.  6.  (a)' There  is  hereby  established  An 
independent  nonregulatory  agency  of  the 
United  State^to  be  known  as  tbe  Consumer 
Protection  Agency. 

(b)  (1)  The  Agency  shaU  be  directed  and 
administered  by  an  Administrator.  Tbe  Ad- 
ministrator shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  tbe  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  coterminous  with 
the  term  of  the  President,  not  to  exceed  four 
years.  Tbe  nominee  shall  be  an  individual 
who,  by  reason  of  training,  experience,  and 
attainmenta,,  Is  especially  qualified  to  rep- 
resent Independently  the  Interesta  of  con- 
sumers. On  the  expiration  of  his  term,  the 
Administrator  shall  continue  in  office  until 
he  Is  reappointed  or  bis  successor  Is  ap- 
pointed and  qualifies.  The  Administrator 
may  be  removed  by  the  President  for  In- 
efflciency,  neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance 
m  office. 

(2)  All  authorities,  duties,  and  functions 
granted  to  the  Administrator  by  this  Act 
shall  be  exercised  in  accordance  with  tbe 
provisions  of  this  section. 

(c)(1)  The  functions  and  powers  of  tbe 
Agency  shall  be  vested  In  the  Administrator. 

(2)  The  Administrator  may  from  time  to 
time  delegate  such  of  bls^unctloDS  as  be 
deems  appropriate.  f 

(3)  The  Administrator  %hall  exercise  all 
executive  and  administrative  functions  of 
the  Agency,  including  (A)  tbe  appointment 
and  supervision  of  personnel  employed  by 
the  Agency.  (B)  the  distribution  of  business 
among  such  personnel  and  among  adminis- 
trative \mlta  of  the  Agency,  and  (C)  the 
use  and  expenditure  of  funds. 

(d)  There  shall  be  in  the  Agency  a  Deputy 
Administrator  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator shall  perform  such  functions  and 
duties  and  exercise  such  powers  as  the  Ad- 


ministrator may  prescribe  and  shall  t>e  Act- 
ing Administrator  during  the  absence  or 
disability  of,  or  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy 
In  tbe  office  of.  tbe  Administrator. 

(e)  There  shall  be  in  the  Agency  a  Gen- 
eral Counsel  who  shall  be  app>olnted  by  the 
Administrator.  He  shall,  subject  to  the  su- 
pervision and  direction  of  the  Administrator, 
be  the  chief  legal  officer  of  the  Agency  and 
shall  perform  such  functions  and  duties  as 
the  Administrator  may  prescribe. 

(f)  Tbe  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
appoint  within  the  Agency  not  to  exceed 
five  Assistant  Administrators. 

(g)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Agency, 
while  serving  In  such  position,  may  engage 
in  any  business,  vocation,  other  employment, 
or  have  any  other  Interesta,  Inconsistent 
with  bis  official  responsibilities. 

ruNCTidNS  or  aoministbatcw 
Sbc.  6.   (a)   Tbe  functions  of  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  be  to — 

(1)  represent  the  interesta  of  consumers 
before  Federal  agencies  and  Federal  courta 
In  accordance  with  this  Act; 

(2)  receive  and  transmit  complainta  from 
consumers  in  accordance  with  section  10 
of  this  Act; 

(3)  conduct,  support,  and  assist  research 
and  other  lnform*tlon-gatherlng  activities 
related  to  the  Interesta  of  consumers  in 
accordance  with  section  11  of  this  Act; 

(4)  disseminate  to  the  public  information 
of  concern  to  consumers  consistent  with 
section  12  of  this  Act; 

(5)  publish.  In  language  readily  under- 
standable by  consumers,  a  consumer  register 
which  shall  set  forth  tbe  time,  place,  and 
subject  matters  of  actions  by  Congress,  Fed- 
eral agencies,  and  Federal  courta,  and  other 
informaticm  useful  to  consumers: 

(6)  encourage  private  enterprise  In  the 
promotion  and  protection  of  the  Interesta 
of  consumers; 

(7)  encourage  the  application  and  use  of 
new  technology,  including  patente  and  In- 
ventions, for  the  promotion  and  protection 
of  the  interesta  of  consumers; 

(8)  encourage  the  adoption  and  expansion 
of  effective  consumer   education  programs; 

(9)  Inform  the  appropriate  committees 
and  Members  of  Congress  of  the  activities  of 
the  Agency  and  testify,  when  asked  or  on 
his  own  Initiative,  before  the  committees 
of  Congress  on  matters  affecting  the  Interesta 
of  consumers; 

(10)  encourage  meaningful  participation 
by  consumers  in  the  activities  of  the  Agency: 

(11)  encourage  the  development  of  In- 
formal dispute  settlement  procedures  involv- 
ing conpumers:  Provided,  That  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  not  intervene  or  participate  In 
any  awncy  or  ludiclal  proceedlnR  or  activity 
dlrertlv  concerning  a  labor  dlsoute  Involving 
wages  or  working  conditions  affecting  health 
orsafetv;  and 

(12)  oerform  such  other  related  activities 
as  he  deems  rece«8arv  for  the  effective  ful- 
fillment of  his  duties  and  ftmctions. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  prepare  and 
submit  simultaneously  to  the  Congrew  and 
the  President,  not  later  than  Aoril  1  of  each 
year  beerlnnlni?  April  1.  1976.  an  annual  re- 
port, whtch  shall  include — 

(1)  the  activities  of  the  Agencv.  Includ- 
ing Ite  reoresentatlon  of  the  interesta  of 
consumers  before  Federal  agencies  and  Fed- 
eral courta: 

(2)  the  major  Federal  agency  actions  and 
Federal  court  decisions  affecting  the  inter- 
esta of  consumers: 

(3)  the  assistance  given  the  Agency  by 
other  Federal  agencies  in  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act: 

(4)  the  performance  of  Federal  agencies 
and  the  adequacy  of  their  resources  in  en- 
forcing consumer  protection  laws  and  in 
otherwise  protecting  the  Interesta  of  con- 
sumers, and  the  prospective  reeulta  of  alter- 
native consumer  protection  programs; 
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f  (5)  the  appropriation  by  Congress  for  the 
Agency,  the  distribution  of  appropriated 
funds  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  a  gen- 
eral estimate  of  tlie  resource  requirements 
of  the  Agency  for  each  of  the  next  three  fis- 
cal years;  and 

(6)  the  extent  of  participation  by  con- 
siuners  and  the  effectiveness  of  representa- 
tion of  consumers  before  Federal  agencies, 
together  with  recommendations  for  new  leg- 
islation, new  budget  authority  for  the  Agency, 
and  administrative  actions  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems discussed  In  the  report,  to  protect  and 
represent  the  Interests  of  oonsumera  more 
effectively,  and  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  ^^ 

(c)(1)  Whenever  the  Administrator  sub- 
mits any  budget  estimate  or  request'to  the 
President  or  the  Office  of  Managemant  and 
Budget,  be  shall  concurrently  transmit  a 
copy  of  that  estimate  or  request  to  the  Con- 
grees. 

(2)  Whenever  the  Administrator  submits 
any  legislative  recommendations,  or  testi- 
mony, or  comments  on  legislation  to  ttie  Pres- 
ident or  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et, he  shall  concurrently  transmit  a  copy 
thereof  to  the  Congress.  No  officer  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  shall  have  any  author- 
ity to  require  nor  shaU  require  the  Admin- 
istrator to  submit  his  legislative  recommen- 
dations, or  testimony,  or  comments  on  legis- 
lation, to  any  officer  or  agency  of  the  United 
State*  for  approval,  comments,  or  review. 
prior  to  the  submission  of  such  recommenda- 
tions, testimony,  or  comments  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

*xPKESU!n».TioK  or  coNsuMra  nrrraxsrs 

Bxroax  TtaajLi.  agei* cixs 
Sxc.  7.  (a)  Whenever  the  Administrator 
determines  that  the  reeuJt  of  any  FMeral 
agency  proceeding  which  is  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  653.  664,  566,  or  567  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  ad- 
ministrative procedure,  or  which  Involves  a 
hearing  pursuant  to  the  admlnlstraUve  pro- 
cedural requirements  of  any  other  statute, 
regulaUon.  or  practice,  or  which  is  conducted" 
on  the  record  after  opportunity  for  an  agency 
hearing,  or  with  pubUc  notice  and  opportiu- 
Ity  for  comment,  may  substantially  affect  the 
Interests  of  ocmsumers,  he  may  Intervene  as 
of  right  as  a  party  or  otherwise  parUcipate 
for  the  purpose  of  representing  the  Interests 
of  consumers  in  such  proceeding.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shaU  comply  with  agency  stat- 
. "  utes  and  rule*  of  procedure  of  general  appU- 
cabUlty  governing  (1)  interventlou  or  par- 
ticipation In  such  proceeding  and  (2)  the 
conduct  of  such  proceeding.  In  any  such 
proceeding,  the  Administrator  shaU  refrain 
from  intervening  as  a  party,  unle»  he  deter- 
mines that  such  intervention  is  necessary  to 
represent  adequately  an  Interest  of  consum- 
ers. The  Intervention  of  the  AdmlnUtrator 
m  any  such  proceeding  shall  not  affect  the 
obligation  of  the  Federal  agency  conducting 
■uch  proceeding  to  assure  procedural  falr- 
n«»«  to  aU  parties  thereto. 

(b)  With  respect  to  any  Pederal  agency 
proceeding  not  covered  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  or  any  other  Federal  agency 
activity,  which  tha  Administrator  deter- 
mines may  substantially  affect  the  Interest 
of  consumers,  the  Administrator  may  par- 
ticipate by  presenting  written  or  oral  sub- 
mlaslons,  and  the  Federal  agency  shall  give 
fuu  conslderaUon  to  such  submissions  of 
the  Administrator.  Such  submissions  shall 
be  presented  in  an  orderly  manner  and 
without  causing  undue  deUy.  Suih  sub- 
mlaalons  need  not  be  simultaneous  with 
those  of  any  other  person. 

(c)  Bach  Federal  agency  shall  review  Its 
rules  of  procedure  of  general  applicability 
and,  after  constiltation  with  the  Adminis- 
trator, issue  any  additional  rules  which  may 
be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  Administra- 
tor's orderly  Intervention  or  participation 
In  accordance  with  thu  section,  in  its  pro- 
oaedlngs  and  activities  which  may  substan- 


tially affect  the  Interest  of  consumers.  Such 
additional  rules  shall  be  published  In  pro- 
posed and  final  form  in  the  Federal  Register. 

(d)  Whenever  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  It  would  be  in  the  Interest  of 
consumers  to  do  so,  he  may  request  or  peti- 
tion any  Federal  agency  to  Initiate  a  pro- 
ceeding or  activity  or  to  take  such  other 
action  as  may  be  within  the  authority  of 
such  agency.  If  such  agency  falls  so  to  act 
in  any  civil  matter.  It  shall  promptly  notify 
the  Administrator  In  writing  of  the  rea- 
sons therefor  and  such  notice  shall  be  a 
matter  of  public  record. 

(e)  In  any  Federal  agency  proceeding  or 
activity  In  which  he  Is  Intervening  or  par- 
ticipating, the  Administrator  Is  authorized 
to  request  the  Federal  agency  to  issue  such 
orders  as  are  appropriate  under  the  agency's 
rules  of  practice  and  procedure  consistent 
with  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  the  siunmonlng  of  witnesses,  copy- 
ing of  dociunents.  papers,  and  records,  pro- 
duction of  books  and  papers,  and  submission 
of  Information  in  writing.  Such  Federal' 
agency  shall  Issue  such  orders  unless  It 
reasonably  determines  that  any  such  order 
requested  U  not  relevant  to  the  matter  at 
issue,  would  be  unnecessarily  burdensome  to 
the  person  specified,  or  would  unduly  In- 
terfere with  such  Federal  agency's  discharge 
of  Its  own  statutory  responsibilities. 

(f)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
represent  an  interest  of  consumers  which 
Is  presented  to  him  for  his  consideration 
upon  petition  in  writlAg  by  a  substantial 
number  of  persons  or  by  any  organization 
which  Includes  a  subsUntlal  nximber  of 
persons.  The  Administrator  shall  notify 
the  principal  sponsors  of  any  such  petition 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  receipt  of 
any  such  petition  of  the  action  taken  or  In- 
tended to  be  taken  by  him  with  respect  to 
the  Interest  of  consumers  presented  In 
such  petition.  If  the  Administrator  declines 
or  is  unable  to  represent  such  interest,  he 
ShaU  notify  such  sponsors  and  shall  state 
his  reasons  therefor. 

JUDICIAI.    KXVIKW 

8»c.  8.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  have 
standing  to  obtain,  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  law.  Judicial  review  of  any  Federal  agency 
action  reviewable  under  law.  The  Adminis- 
trator may  intervene  as  of  right  as  a  party  or 
otherwise  participate  In  any  civil  proceeding 
in  a  Federal  court  which  Involves  the  review 
or  enforcement  of  a  Federal  agency  action  If 
he  determines  that  such  action  substantially 
affects  the  interests  of  consumers  and  he  In- 
tervened or  participated  In  the  Federal  agency 
proceeding  or  activity  out  of  which  such 
court  proceeding  arises;  or  where  he  did  so 
intervene  or  participate,  unless  the  court  de- 
termines that  intervention  or  participation 
under  this  subparagraph  would  adversely  af- 
fect the  Interests  of  justice. 

(b)  Before  Instituting  a  proceeding  In  a 
Federal  court  to  obtain  review  of  any  Fed- 
eral agency  action  where  he  did  not  Intervene 
or  participate  In  the  agency  proceeding  or 
activity  out  of  which  such  action  arose,  the 
Administrator  shall  file.  In  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  law,  a  petition  before  such  agency 
for  rehearing  or  reconsideration  If  a  petition 
for  rehearing  or  reconsideration  Is  authorized 
by  law  of  any  person.  Such  agency  shall  act 
upon  such  petition  within  60  days,  except 
where  otherwise  expressly  provided  by  stat- 
ute. 

(c)  The  participation  of  the  Administrator 
in  a  proceeding  for  Judicial  review  of  a  Ped- 
eral agency  action  shaU  not  alter  or  affect  the 
scope  of  review  otherwise  applicable  to  such 
agency  action. 

woncs 

Sac.  9.  (a)  Each  Federal  agency  considering 

any  action  which  may  substantially  affect  an 

Interest  of  consumers  shall,  upon  request  by 

the  Administrator,  notUy  him  of  any  pro- 
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ceedlng  or  acUvlty  at  such  time  as  public 
nouce  U  given. 

(b)  Each  Federal  Agency  considertng  »n, 
acuoa  which  may  substantially  affect  an  in- 
terest of  consumers  shall,  upon  specific  re- 
quest by  the  Administrator,  promntlv  nm. 
vide  him—  '  *^^ 

( 1 )  a  brief  status  report  which  shall  con- 
tain a  statement  of  the  subject  at  Issue  and 
a  summary  of  proposed  measures  concemlni 
such  subject;  and 

(2)  such  other  relevant  notice  and  in- 
formation, the  provision  of  which  would  not 
be  unreasonably  burdensome  to  the  agency 
and  which  would  facilitate  the  Adminis- 
trator's timely  and  effective  paniclpatloD 
under  section  7  of  this  title. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  affect  the 
authority  or  obligations  of  the  Admlnlstrs- 
tor  or  any  Federal  agency  under  sectimi  ii 
(c)  of  this  Act. 

COKStTMZB  COICPUUNTS 

Sic.  10.  (a)   Whenever  the  Administrator 

receives  from  any  person  any  signed  com- 

,  plaint  or  other  Information  which  discloses 

(1)  an  apparent  violation  of  law,  agency 
rule  or  order,  or  a  Judgment,  decree,  or  onJer 
of  a  SUto  or  Federal  court  relating  to  an 
interest  of  consumers;  or 

(2)  a  commerolal,  trade,  or  other  practice 
which  is  detrimental  to  an  Interest  of  con- 
siuners; 

he  shall,  unless  he  determines  that  such 
complaint  or  Information  Is  frivolous, 
promptly  transmit  such  complaint  or  in- 
formation to  any  Federal.  State,  or  local 
agency  which  has  the  authority  to  enforce 
any  relevant  Uw  «•  to  take  appropriate 
action.  Federal  agencies  shall  keep  the  Ad- 
ministrator Informed  to  the  greatest  prac- 
ticable extent  of  any  action  which  they  are 
taking  on  complaints  transmitted  bv  the 
Administrator  pursuant  to  this  section. 

(b)  The  Agency  shall  promptly  notify  pro- 
ducers, distributors,  retailers,  lenders,  or 
suppliers  of  goods  and  services  of  all  com- 
plaints of  any  significance  concerning  them 
received  or  developed  under  this  section 
unless  the  Administrator  determines  that 
to  do  so  Is  likely  to  prejudice  or  impede  an 
action,  investigation,  or  prosecution  concern- 
ing an  alleged  violation  of  law. 

(c)  The  Agency  ahall  maintain  a  public 
document  room  containing,  for  public  In- 
spection and  copying  (without  charge  or  at 
a  reasonable  charge,  not  to  exceed  cost),  an 
up-to-date  listing  of  all  signed  consumer 
complaints  of  any  significance  which  the 
Agency  has  received,  arranged  In  meaningful 
and  useful  categories,  together  with  anno- 
tations of  actions  taken  In  response  thereto. 
Unless  the  Administrator,  for  good  cause, 
determines  not  to  make  any  specific  com- 
plaint available,  complaints  listed  shall  be 
made  available  for  public  inspection  and 
copying:  Provided,  That — 

( 1 )  the  party  complained  against  has  bad 
a  reasonable  time  to  comment  on  such  com- 
plaint and  such  comment,  when  received,  U 
di^layed  together  with  the  complaint; 

(2)  the  agency  to  which  the  complaint 
tias  been  referred  has  had  a  reasonable  tUas 
to  notify  the  Administrator  what  action.  IT 
any.  It  Intends  to  take  with  respect  to  the 
complaint; 

(3)  If  the  complainant  requests  that  hli 
identity  be  protected,  his  complaint  shall 
not  be  maintained  for  public  Inspection  and 
copying. 

INft»>CATIOir  GATKIXIKO 

SBC.  n.  (a)  The  Administrator  Is  author- 
ized to  conduct,  support,  and  assUt  resaarch. 
studies,  plans.  Investigations,  conferences, 
demonstration  projects,  and  surveys  oon- 
cernlng  the  Interacts  of  consumers. 

(b)(1)  In  exercising  the  authority  undar 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Adminla- 
trator  U  authorized,  to  the  extent  requited 
to  protect  the  health  or  safety  of  oonsuaan 
or  to  discover  consumer  fraud  or  other  nn- 
conscionable  conduct  detrimental  to  an  In- 
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tsi«st  of  consumers,  to  obtain  data  by  re- 
(|Ulrlng  any  person  engaged  In  a  trade,  busl- 
Qsss,  or  industry  which  substantially  affects 
interatate  commerce  and  whose  activities  he 
dstarmlnes  may  substantially  affect  an  In- 
tarast  of  consumers,  by  general  or  specific  or- 
dsr  setting  forth  with  partlciilarity  the  c<ui- 
MiuBr  interest  involved  and  the  purposes  for 
vblcb  the  Infornaatlon  is  sought,  to  file  with 
jiiia  a  report  or  answers  In  writing  to  specific 
questions  concerning  such  activities  and 
other  related  information.  Nothing  in  this 
psragrapb  shall  b«  construed  to  authorize 
the  Inspection  or  copying  of  documents, 
pspers,  books,  or  records,  or  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  any  person.  Nor  shall  any- 
thing In  this  subsection  require  the  dis- 
closure of  Information  which  would  violate 
sny  relationship  privileged  according  to  law. 
Any  such  reports  or  answers  shall  be  made 
under  oath,  or  otherwise  as  the  Administra- 
tor may  prescribe,  and  shall  be  filed  with 
^lm  within  such  reasonable  period  as  be 
may  prescribe.  Any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  such  person  is  found,  or  has  his  prin- 
cipal place  of  business,  shall  issue  an  order, 
on  conditions  emd  with  such  apportion- 
ment of  costs  as  it  deems  Just,  requiring  com- 
pliance with  a  valid  order  of  the  Administra- 
tor, upon  petition  by  the  Administrator  or 
on  a  motion  to  qviash,  upon  the  Administra- 
tor's carrying  the  burden  of  proving  in  court 
that  such  order  Is  for  information  that  sub- 
stantially affects  the  health  or  safety  of  con- 
sumers or  is  necessary  In  the  discovery  of 
ooosumer  fraud  or  other  unconscionable  con- 
duct detrimental  to  an  Interest  of  consum- 
ers, and  Is  relevant  to  the  pxuposes  for 
which  the  information  Is  sought,  unless  the 
parson  to  whom  the  Interrogatory  is  ad- 
dressed shows  that  answering  such  inter- 
rogatory will  be  unnecessarily  or  excessively 
burdensome.  Where  applicable,  chapter  35  of 
title  44,  United  States  Code,  shall  govern  re- 
quests for  reports  under  this  subsection  in 
the  manner  in  which  Independent  Federal 
regulatory  agencies  are  subject  to  its  provl- 
slozis. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall  not  exercise 
the  authority  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
■abaectlon  if  the  piformatlon  sought  (A)  Is 
STaOable  as  a  matter  of  public  record;  (B) 
can  be  obtained  from  another  Federal  agency 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section; 
or  (0)  Is  for  use  in  connection  with  his  in- 
tenrentlon  in  any  pending  agency  proceeding 
•gainst  the  person  to  whom  the  interrogatory 
li  addreaaed. 

(c)  Upon  written  request  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, each  Federal  agency  Is  authorized  and 
dlraeted  to  allow  access  to  all  documents, 
papers,  and  records  In  its  possession  which 
the  Administrator  deems  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  his  fxinctions  and  to  furnish 
at  cost  copies  of  specified  documents,  papers, 
and  records.  Notwithstanding  this  subsec- 
tion, a  Federal  agency  may  deny  the  Admin- 
istrator access  to  and  copies  ot — 

(1)  Information  classified  in  the  Interest  of 
national  defense  or  national  security  by  an 
Individual  authorized  to  classify  such  Infor- 
matkm  under  the  terms  of  Executive  Order 
10601  of  November  5.  1953,  and  Executive 
Order  11063  at  Mareh  10,  1972,  or  any  orders 
ameadlog  or  superseding  such  orders,  and 
•••tilcted  data  whose  dissemination  is  con- 
trolled pursuant  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
(4aU£x:.  2011etseq.); 

(2)  policy  and  prosecutorial  recommenda- 
tions by  agency  personnel  Intended  for  In- 
wnal  agency  use  only; 

(S)  Information  concerning  routine  exec- 
ntlre  and  administrative  functions  that  are 
not  otherwise  a  matter  of  public  record: 

(4)  personnel  and  medical  flies  and  slml- 
i»fflae  the  disclosure  of  which  would  oon- 
!y°*»  •  clearly  unwarranted  Inyaslon  of 
panuual  privacy, 

(5)  Information  which  such  agency  Is  n- 
P««T  prohibited  by  law  from  dlacloelnc  to 
•nother  Pederal  agency: 


(6)  Information  conuined  in  or  related  to 
examination,  operation,  or  condition  reports 
concerning  any  Individual  financial  institu- 
tion prepared  by,  on  behalf  of,  or  for  the  use 
of  an  agency  responsible  for  regulation  or 
supervision  of  financial  institutions,  or  any 
other  Information  relating  to  the  financial 
transactions  of  Individual  customers  of  such 
financial  Institutions;  and 

(7)  trade  secrets  and  commercial  or  finan- 
cial information  described  in  subsection  (b) 
(4)  of  secUon  552  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code— 

(A)  obtained  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  by  a  Federal  agency.  If  the  agency 
had  agreed  to  treat  and  has  treated  such  In- 
formation as  privileged  or  confidential  and 
states  In  writing  to  the  Administrator  that, 
taking  Into  account  the  nature  of  the  as- 
surances given,  the  character  of  the  informa- 
tion requested,  and  the  stated  purpose  for 
which  access  is  sought,  to  permit  such  access 
would  constitute  a  breach  of  faith  by  the 
agency;  or 

(B)  obtained  subsequent  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  by  a  Federal  agency,  if  such 
agency  has  agreed  In  writing  as  a  condition 
of  receipt  to  treat  such  Information  as  priv- 
ileged or  confidential,  on  the  basis  of  his 
reasonable  determination  set  forth  In  writ- 
ing that  such  Information  was  not  obtain- 
able without  such  an  agreement  and  that 
failure  to  obtain  such  lnf(»-matlon  would 
seriously  Impair  the  carrying  out  of  the 
agency's  program,  and  access  to  which  is 
likely  to  cause  substantial  ccxnpetltlve  In- 
Jury  to  the  person  who  provided  the  Infor- 
mation. 

Before  granting  the  Administrator  access  to 
any  such  trade  secrets  and  commerolal  tv 
financial  Information,  the  agency  shall  no- 
tify the  person  who  provided  such  Informa- 
tion of  Its  intention  to  do  so  and  the  reasons 
therefor,  and  ahall  afford  such  person  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity,  not  to  exceed  10  days, 
to  conunent  or  seek  Injunctive  relief.  Where 
access  to  information  Is  denied  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator by  a  Federal  agency  ptirsuant 
to  tMB  paragraph,  the  head  of  the  agency 
and  the  Administrator  shall  seek  to  find  a 
means  of  providing  the  information  In  such 
other  form,  or  under  such  conditions,  as  will 
meet  the  agency's  objections. 

(d)  Consistent  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 7318  of  title  20,  United  SUtes  Code, 
nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  be  construed  as 
providing  for  or  authorizing  any  Federal 
agency  to  divulge  or  to  make  known  in  any 
manner  whatever  to  the  Administrator  the 
amount  or  source  of  income,  profits,  losses, 
expenditures,  or  any  partlciUar  thereof,  set 
forth  or  disclosed  solely  in  any  Income  re- 
turn, or  to  permit  any  Federal  income  tax 
return  filed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  26,  United  States  Code,  or  copy  theivof, 
CM'  any  book  containing  any  abstracts  or  par- 
ticulars thereof,  to  be  seen  or  examined  by 
the  Administrator. 

iNroaMA'rroN  mscLostnix 

Sac.  12.  (a)  The  Administrator  Is  author- 
ized, subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
to  disclose  to  the  public  or  any  member 
thereof  so  much  of  the  Information  subject 
to  his  control  as  he  determined  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Administrator  or  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Agukcy  shall  not  tUfin^ 
any  Information  wlileh  has  been  obtained 
from  a  Federal  agwicy  or  as  a  result  of  ac- 
cess to  Its  records  where  such  agency  has 
specified  that  such  information  Is  exempted 
from  disclosure  under  section  562  of  title  6. 
United  States  Code,  or  any  oth«r  applicable 
Federal  statute,  and  should  not  be  disclosed. 
If  such  agency  has  specified  that  Informa- 
tion Is  exempted  from  required  disclosure, 
but  that  It  may  be  dlKloeed  tn  aooordanoe 
with  a  partloalar  form  or  manner  of  dls- 
dosore  vliloh  such  agency  has  preaortbed, 
the  Administrator  shall  follow  sueh  fonn  and 
manner. 


(c)  The  Administrator  or  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Agency  shall  not  disclose  any 
trade  secret  or  other  confidential  business 
Information  described  by  section  1905  of 
tlUe  18,  United  States  Code,  which  it  ob- 
tained other  than  pursuant  to  section  11(c) 
of  this  Act,  except  that  such  Infoimatlon 
may  be  disclosed  (1)  to  the  public  only  if 
the  Administrator  determines  It  necessary  to 
protect  health  or  safety;  and  (2)  In  a  man- 
ner designed  to  preserve  confidentiality,  to 
duly  authorized  committees  of  the  Congress, 
to  courts  and  Federal  agencies  in  representing 
the  Interests  of  consumers,  and  to  other  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  Agency  or  other 
Federal  officials  concerned  with  the  subject 
matter  In  Issue. 

(d)  In  the  release  of  infcsmatlon  to  the 
public,  the  Administrator  shaU  take  all  rea- 
sonable measures  to  assure  that  such  infor- 
mation Is  accurate  and  not  misleading  or 
Incomplete.  If  such  Information  is  Inac- 
curate, misleading,  or  Incomplete,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  promptly  Issue  a  retraction, 
take  such  other  reasonable  action  to  correct 
any  error,  or  release  significant  additional 
tnfonnation  which  is  likely  to  affect  the  ac- 
curacy or  completeness  of  Information  pre- 
viously released.  Where  the  release  of  in- 
formation Is  likely  to  cause  substantial  In- 
Jury  to  the  reputation  or  goodwill  of  a  person 
or  company,  or  Its  products  or  services,  the 
Administrator  shall  notify  such  person  or 
company  of  the  information  to  be  released 
and  afford  an  c^portunlty  for  conunent  or 
injunctive  relief,  unless  iiomedlate  release  Is 
necessary  to  protect  the  health  or  safety  of 
the  public. 

(e)  In  the  release  of  information  which 
dlscloees  names  of  products  or  services,  the 
Administrator  shall — 

Cl )  make  clear  that  all  products  of  a  com- 
petitive nature  have  not  been  compstfed,  U 
such  Is  the  case; 

(2)  make  clear  that  there  is  no  intent  or 
purpose  to  rate  products  compared  over 
those  not  compared  or  to  imply  that  those 
compared  are  superior  or  preferable  in  qual- 
ity to  those  not  compared:  and 

(3)  not  Indicate  expressly  that  one  prod- 
uct Is  a  better  buy  than  any  other  product. 

(f )  In  any  suit  against  the  Administrator 
to  obtain  information  punuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  552  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  where  the  sole  basis  for  the 
refusal  to  produce  the  Information  Is  that 
another  Federal  agency  has  specified  that 
the  documents  not  be  disclosed  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  the  other  Federal  agency 
shall  be  submitted  as  the  defendant,  and 
the  Administrator  shall  thereafter  have  no 
duty  to  defend  such  suit. 

AOKnnsTmATioM 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  Administrator  Is  author- 
ized, in  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  Act,  to— 

(1)  determine  the  qualifications  of,  ap- 
point, assign  the  duties  of,  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of.  In  aeoordanoe  with  dvU  serv- 
ice and  classification  laws,  such  officers  and 
employees.  Including  attorneys,  as  are  neces- 
sary to  perform  the  functions  vested  In  him; 

(2)  employ  experts,  expert  witnesses,  and 
consultants  in  accordance  with  section  3109 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  and  to  com- 
pensate such  persons  at  rates  not  In  excess 
of  the  Twa'HTniim  dally  rete  prescribed  for 
GS-18  undM'  secUon  6332  of  tlUe  6,  United 
States  (X>de,  for  each  day  they  are  so  em- 
ployed: 

(3)  appoint  adrlnry  committees  com- 
posed of  such  private  dtlaens  and  officials  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  gorenmiente  as  he 
deems  desirable  to  advise  him.  and  to  com- 
pensate such  persons,  other  than  those  em- 
ployed by  the  federal  Oovemment,  at  rates 
not  in  excess  of  the  maximum  dally  rate  pre- 
scribed for  06-18  undar  seetlon  BSa  ot  tttte 
S,  United  Statea  Code,  for  eadb  day  they  are 
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engmged  In  the  actual  performance  of  their 
dutlea  as  members  of  a  committee  and  to 
pay  such  persons  travel  ozpenses  and  per 
diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  at  rates  author- 
ized by  section  6703  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code:  Provided,  That  all  meetings  of  such 
committees  shaU  be  open  to  the  public  and 
Interested  persons  shall  be  permitted  to  at- 
tend, appear  before,  or  file  sutements  with 
any  advisory  committee,  subject  to  such  rea- 
sonable rules  or  regulations  as  the  Adminis- 
trator may  prescribe; 

(4)  promulgat*  such  nUes.  regulations, 
and  procedures  as  may  be  neoeaaary  to  carry 
out  the  functions  veeted  In  him  and  to  dele- 
gate authority  for  the  performance  of  any 
such  fxinctlon  only  to  any  officer  or  employee 
under  his  direction  and  supervision; 

( 6)  utUlae.  with  their  consent,  the  serrlcee, 
personnel,  and  faclUtlee  of  Federal,  State,  re- 
gional, local,  and  private  agencies  and  in- 
stnmient&lltles,  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment therefor,  and  to  transfer  ftinds  made 
available  under  this  Act  to  Federal,  State,  re- 
gional, local,  and  private  agencies  and  In- 
strumentalities as  reimbursement  for  utiliza- 
tion of  such  eerrlces,  personnel,  and  fa- 
culties; 

(8)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services,  except  wbtte  such  servlcea  Involve 
administrative  proceedings,  investigations, 
or  enforcement  powers,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  3«79  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended   (31   tJ.S.C.  666); 

(7)  adopt  an  official  seal,  which  shall  be 
JudicUUy  noticed.  The  provisions  of  section 
709  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  ap- 
ply to  the  use  of  the  seal,  after  its  adc^tlon 
and  publication  in  the  Federal  Register,  ex- 
cept as  authorized  under  rules  or  regulaUons 
Issued  by  the  Administrator; 

(8)  establish  such  regional  offices  as  the 
Administrator  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
serve  the  Interests  of  consumers; 

(9)  conduct  conferences  and  hearings  and 
otherwise  secure  daU  and  expressions  of 
opinion; 

(10)  accept  unconditional  gifts  or  dona- 
tions of  services,  money  or  property,  real 
personal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or  Intangible, 
except  that  the  acceptance  of  donations  of 
senlces  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (8)   of  this  section; 

(11)  without  regard  to  section  3709  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (41  USC  5) 
enter  into  contracts,  leases.  cooperaUve 
agreements,  or  other  transactions  with  any 
public  agency  m-  InstrumentaUty  or  with 
any  person;  " 

(12)  designate  representatives  to  serve  or 
assist  on  such  committees  as  he  may  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  to  maintain  effective 
=7^  ^"^^  Federal  agencies  and  with  State 
^t1J.*i?  •agencies  carrying  out  programs  and 
activities  related  to  the  mterests  of-  con- 
sumers; and 

^1^3,1,  ^^°^  »"<:l»   other  administrative 

?f«  /^n*^  °«y  be  necessary  for  the  effec- 

fhf'^''^!."'  °^  ^^  *»""-  ««<»  functions. 

1.   -,  f^"t  l^'^°l'>t«-ator  of  General  Services 

^.  T?^*!!i*°I  ^*^  ■"*=*>  °ffl«^  throughout 
the  United  SUtes  ae  are  necessary  tTthe 
proper   execution   of    the   pur^e7  of    the 

^*'l'n!?*!±?'"  ^^  ■"**  equipment,  sup- 
plies, and  services  as  are  necessary,  to  the 

^  J^°'  ."  *^*  Administrator  of  Oen- 
l^  ^'^'  ^  authorized  to  furnish  to  any 
other  Federal  agency.  ^ 

snratAL 
c„^!i"  ^.*^  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
^^!^  *°  P"''**""  *^«  Administrator 
ttomcommunlcatlngwlth  Federal,  state  and 
1«»1  agencies  and  courts  at  any  time  and  In 
any  manner  consistent  with  the  law. 

(b)  Nothing  m  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  limit  the  discretion  of  any  Federal  agency 
or  court,  within  its  authority,  to  grant  the 
Administrate  additional  participation  in  any 
proceeding  or  activity,   to  the  extent  that 
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such  additional  participation  may  not  be  as 
of  right,  or  to  provide  additional  notice  to 
the  Administrator  concerning  any  agency 
proceeding  or  activity. 

(c)  Appearances  by  the  Agency  under  this 
Act  shall  be  In  Its  own  name  and  shall  be 
made  by  qualified  representatives  pursuant 
to  subsection   (d)   of  this  section. 

(d)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
subsection,  the  Administrator  shall  be  rep- 
resented by  attorneys  designated  by  him. 
The  Department  of  Justice  shall  represent 
the  Administrator  In  all  court  proceedings 
authorized  by  this  Act  or  otherwise,  except 
that  In  any  case  In  which  the  Administrator 
seeks  to  challenge  an  agency  action  or  any 
part  thereof  by  Intervention  or  by  Invoking 
Judicial  review,  or  In  which  the  Department 
of  Justice  Is  representing  or  may  represent 
a  department,  agency,  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  whose  Interests  conflict 
with  thoae  of  the  Administrator,  then  the 
AdminlstratCTT  may  be  represented  by  attor- 
neys he  designates  for  such  purpose.  Unless 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  notifies  the  Adminis- 
trator within  a  reasonable  time  that  he  will 
represent  the  Administrator,  such  represen- 
tation may  be  made  by  attorneys  designated 
by  the  Administrator.  In  all  litigation  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the 
Solicitor  General  shall  represent  the  Admin- 
istrator; except  that  In  any  case  in  which 
the  Solicitor  General  is  representing  a  de- 
partment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  whose  Interests  conflict  with 
those  of  the  Administrator,  then  the  Admin- 
istrator may  be  represented  by  attomejrs  he 
designates  for  such  purpose.  In  any  court 
proceeding  in  which  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice or  the  Solicitor  General  Is  representing 
the  Administrator,  the  Attorney  General  or 
the  SoIlclt<»-  General,  as  appropriate,  shall 
consult  with  the  Administrator  concerning 
the  most  effective  means  of  representing  the 
Interest  of  consumers  in  such  proceedings. 
Upon  the  written  request  of  the  Administra- 
tor, the  Attorney  General  or  the  Solicitor 
General  shall  advise  the  court  of  any  sub- 
stantial policy  disagreements  with  tHK  Ad- 
ministrator concerning  the  interest  of  con- 
sumers. 

(e)  (1)  No  act  or  omission  by  the  Admin- 
istrator or  any  Federal  agency  reUtlng  to  the 
Administrator's  authority  under  sections  7 
9,  10.  11.  and  12  of  thU  Act  shall  affect  the 
validity  of  any  agency  action  or  be  subject 
to  Judicial  review:  Provided.  That 

(A)  the  Administrator  may  obtain  Judicial 
review  to  enforce  his  authority  under  sec- 
tions 7.  9.  and  ll  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That 
he  may  obtain  Judicial  review  of  the  Federal 
agency  determination  under  section  7(e)  of 
this  Act  only  after  flnal  agencv  action  and 
only  to  the  extent  that  such  determination 
affected  the  validity  of  such  action; 

(B)  a  party  to  any  agency  proceeding  or  a 
participant  in  any  agency  activity  in  which 
the  Administrator  Intervened  or  participated 
may.  where  Judicial  review  of  the  flnal  agency 
action  Is  otherwise  accorded  by  law.  obtain 
Judicial  review  following  such  flnal  agency 
action  on  the  ground  that  the  Adminis- 
trator's Intervention  or  participation  re- 
sulted In  prejudicial  error  to  such  partv  or 
participant  based  on  the  record  viewed  as 
a  whole;  and 

(C)  any  person  who  Is  subtantially  and 
adversely  affected  by  the  Admtnlstra tor's 
action  pursuant  to  section  7(e).  H(b).  or  12 
of  this  Act  may  obtain  Judicial  review,  unless 
the  court  determines  that  such  Judicial  re- 
view would  be  detrimental  to  the  Interests 
of  Justice. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a 
determination  by  the  Administrator  that  the 
result  of  any  agency  proceeding  or  activity 
may  substantially  affect  the  Interests  of  con- 
sumers or  that  his  Intervention  In  any  pro- 
ceeding Is  necessary  to  represent  adequately 
the  Interests  of  consiimers  shall  be  deemed 
not  to  be  a  final  «ge|)cy  action. 


(f)  In  exercising  the  authority  of  section 
8(a)  (2).  (4).  (6),  7(f).  10.  11,  and  12  ef 
this  Act.  the  Administrator  shall  act  in  sc- 
oordance  with  rules  designed  to  assure  fair- 
ness to  affected  persons,  issued  as  soon  u 
practicable  atter  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  pursuant  to  section  563  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code  (notwithstanding  the  exoepMen 
therein  for  procedural  rules). 

(g)  Whenever  the  Administrator  Inter- 
venes  or  seeks  review  under  the  provlslona 
of  section  7(a)  or  8(a)  of  this  Act,  he  shall 
explicitly  and  concisely  set  forth  In  a  pnUle 
statement  the  Interest  of  consumers  which 
be  Is  representing.  Be  shall  also,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  set  forth  any  other  sub- 
stantial interest  of  consumers  which  he  is 
not  representing. 

(h)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
small  business  enterprises  shoiild  have  their 
varied  needs  considered  by  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment In  the  Implementation  of  the  pro- 
cedures  provided   for  throughout  this  Act 

(1)(1)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  poUev 
steted  m  subsection  (h),  the  Small  Businea 
Administration  (A)  shall  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  provide  small  business  enter- 
prises  with  full  Information  concerning  the 
provision  of  the  procedures  provided  ftjr 
throughout  this  Act  which  particularly  affect 
such  enterprises,  and  the  activities  of  the 
various  departments  and  agencies  under  such 
provisions,  and  (B)  shall,  as  part  of  its  an- 
nual report,  provide  to  the  Congress  a  sum- 
mary of  the  actions  taken  under  this  Act 
which  have  particularly  affected  such  enter- 
prises. 

(2)  To  the  extent  feasible,  the  Admlnls- 
trator  shall  seek  the  views  of  small  businea 
m  connection  with  establishing  the  agency*! 
priorities,  as  well  as  rules  and  regulations 
which  will  be  promulgated  for  the  purpow 
of  Implementing  this  Act. 

(3)  In  administering  the  programs  pro- 
vided for  In  this  Act,  the  Administrator  shall 
respond  In  an  expeditious  manner  to  the 
views,  requests,  and  other  filings  by  small 
business  enterprises. 

(4)  In  Implementing  this  Act,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  Insofar  as  practicable,  treat 
all  businesses,  large  or  small,  in  an  equitable 
fashion;  due  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
the  unique  problems  of  small  businesses  k 
as  not  to  discriminate  or  cause  unnecessary 
hardship  In  the  administration  or  implemen- 
tation of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

TRANSrXK  or  CONSUMXS  PBODUCT  INrOUCATIOII 
COOROINATTNC  CENTIJR 

Sec.  16.  (a)  AU  officers,  employees,  assets, 
llabUltles,  contracts,  property  and  reoaards  as 
are  determined  by  the  Director  of  the  OMoi 
of  Management  and  Budget  to  be  employed, 
held,  or  used  primarily  In  connection  with 
the  functions  of  the  Consumer  Product  In- 
formation Coordinating  Center  in  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  are  trausf acred 
to  the  Agency  and  all  functions  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  administered 
through  the  Consumer  Product  Information 
Coordinating  Center  are  transferred  to  the 
Agency. 

(b)  (1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (J) 
of  this  subsection,  fjersonnel  eng^aged  In  fune- 
tlons  transferred  under  this  section  shaU  be 
transferred  In  accordance  with  applicable 
laws  and  regulations  relating  to  transfer  of 
functlooa 

(2)  The  transfer  of  personnel  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  subsection  aball  be 
without  reduction  In  clasalflcatlon  or  com- 
pensation for  one  year  aifter  such  transfer. 

PUBLIC  PASncrPATION 

Sbc.  16.  (a)  After  reviewing  Its  sUtutoey 
authority  and  rules  of  procedure,  relevant 
agency  and  Judicial  decisions,  and  other  nie- 
vant  provisions  of  law,  each  Federal  a«m9 
shall  issue  appropriate  Interpretations,  guMe- 
lines,  standards,  or  criteria,  and  rules  of  pro- 
cedure, to  the  extent  that  such  rules  are  ap- 
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pfoprlate  and  are  not  already  In  effect,  re- 
lating to  the  rights  of  Individuals  who  may 
be  affected  by  agency  action  to — 

(1)  petition  the  agency  for  action; 

(2)  receive  notice  of  agency  proceedings; 

(3)  file  official  complaints  (If  appropriate) 
with  the  agency; 

(4)  obtain  Information  from  the  agency; 
and 

(5)  ptu-ticlpate  In  agency  proceedings  for 
the  purpose  of  representing  their  interests. 
Such  Interpretations,  guidelines,  standards, 
criteria,  and  rvUes  of  procedure  shall  be 
published  In  proposed  and  flnal  form  In  the 
Federal  Register. 

(b)  Each  Federal  agency  shall  lake  all  rea- 
sonable measures  to  reduce  or  waive,  where 
appropriate,  procedural  requiret^nts  for  In- 
dividuals for  whom  such  Irequirements 
would  be  financially  burdensome,  or  which 
would  Impede  or  prevent  effective  participa- 
tion m  agency  proceedings. 

(c)  Any  rules  of  procedure  issued  by  any 
Federal  agency  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  published  In  a  form  and  disseminated  In 
a  manner  designed  to  Inform  and  able  to 
be  understood  by  the  general  public: 

SAvnrca  piovisioits  and  kxemptions 
Sxc.  17.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  affect  the  duty  of- the  Admin- 
istrator of  Oeneral  Services  to  represent  the 
interests  of  the  Federal  Government  as  a 
consumer  pursuant  to  section  201(a)(4)  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949   (40  VSB.C.  481(a)(4)). 

(b)  Nothing  tn  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  relieve  any  Federal  agency  of  any  respons- 
IbUity  to  protect  and  promote  the  interests 
of  consumers. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  limit  the  right  of  any  consumer  or  group 
or  class  of  consumers  to  initiate,  Intervene 
In,  or  otherwise  participate  In  any  Federal 
agency  or  court  proceeding  or  activity,  nor 
to  require  any  petition  or  notification  to 
the  Administrator  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  the  exercise  of  such  right,  nor  to  relieve 
any  Federal  agency  or  court  of  any  obliga- 
tion, or  affect  its  discretion,  to  permit  Inter- 
vention or  participation  by  a  consumer  or 
group  or  class  of  consusiers  In  any  proceed- 
ing or  activity. 

(d)  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  or  the  National  Se- 
curity Agency,  or  the  national  security  or 
intelligence  functions  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  (including  the  Departmenu  of  the 
Amy,  Navy,  and  Air  Force) . 

(e)  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  agency 
action  In  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  the  renewal  of  any 
radio  or  television  broculcastlng  license. 

COMPENSATION 

Bac.  18.  (a)  Section  6314  of  Utle  6.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(59)  Administrator,  Consiuner  Protection 
Agency." 

(b)  Section  6315  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  paragraph : 

"(97)  Deputy  Administrator,  Consumer 
Protection  Agency." 

(c)  Section  6316  of  tlUe  5,  United  States 
Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraphs : 

"(132)  General  Counsel,  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

"(133)  AsslsUnt  Administrators,  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  (6)." 

SEPARABILrrT 

Sec.  19.  if  any  provision  of  this  Act  is 
declared  unconstitutional,  or  the  applica- 
bility thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstance 
to  held  Invalid,  the  constitutionality  and  ef- 
wctlveness  of  the  remainder  of  this  Act 
and  the  applicability  thereof  to  any  persons 
Md  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 


AUTROaiZATION  OF  APPKOPKIAITON8 

Sxc.  20.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  not  to  exceed  $16,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  not  to  exceed 
$20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1976.  and  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1977.  Any  subse- 
quent legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions under  this  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning on  July  1.  1977,  shall  be  referred  In 
the  Senate  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  and  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

KVALTTATION    BT    THK    COMPTBOLLXR    CKNERAL 

Sec.  21(a)  The  Comptroller  General  of 
the  Unl^Bd^States  shaU  audit,  review,  and 
eyaluate.  me  implementation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  t?ils  Act  by  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency.    ^ 

(b)  Not  less  than  thirty  months  nor  more 
than  thlrty-slx  months  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  on  his  audit  conducted  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a),  which  shall  contain,  but  not 
be  limited  to,  the  following: 

(1)  an  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
consumer  representation  activities; 

(2)  an  evaluation  of  the  effect  of  such 
agency  activities  on  the  efficiency,  effective- 
ness, and  procedural  fairness  of  affected  Fed- 
eral agencies  In  carrying  out  their  assigned 
functions  and  duties; 

(3)  reconmiendatlons  concerning  any  leg- 
islation he  deems  necessary,  and  the  rea- 
sons therefor,  for  Improving  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  objectives  of  this  Act  as  set  forth 
In  section  3. 

(c)  Copies  of  the  report  shall  be  furnished 
to  the  Administrator  of  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency,  the  Chairmen  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committees  on  Commerce  and  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

DTBCTIVK     DATE 

Sec.  22.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  this  Act  Ehall 
take  effect  when  the  Administrator  first  takes 
office,  or  on  such  earlier  date  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  prescribe,  but  no  later  than  90 
calendar  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  The  Administrator  may  not  inter- 
vene or  otherwise  ptirtlclpate  as  a  matter  of 
right  In  any  Federal  aigency  or  Federal  court 
proceeding  which  is  pending  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  If  argument  has  concluded 
or  the  record  has  been  closed  and  all  that 
remains  before  completion  of  such  agency  or 
court  proceeding  Is  the  rendering  or  issuance 
of  a  decision  or  the  promulgation  of  a  flnal 
order  or  rule  by  such  agency  or  court. 

(b)  Any  of  the  officers  provided  for  In  this 
Act  may  be  appointed  In  the  manner  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act  at  any  time  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Such  officers 
shall  be  compensated  from  the  date  they 
first  take  office  at  the  rates  provided  for  In 
this  Act. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bUl  to 
establish  an  Independent  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  protect  and  serve  the  Interests 
of  consumers,  and  for  other  piuposes." 

(d)  Restrictions  and  prohibitions  under 
this  Act  applicable  to  the  use  or  public  dl^ 
semination  of  Information  by  tiie  Agency 
shall  apply  with  equal  force  and  effect  to  the 
General  Accounting  Ofllce  In  carrying  out 
Its  functions  imder  this  section. 

ORDER  TO  PRINT  IdNORITT  VIXW8  ON  S.   707  AS 

PART     S     OF     THE     COMtCTTTEE     REPORT 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Gtovemment  Oper- 
ations on  8.  707.  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency  Act.  will  be  filed  today.  The 
report,  which  I  have  examined  in  half 
galley,  is  very  voluminous  and  I  am  ad- 


vised that  it  will  run  to  approximately  60 
pages  in  printed  form. 

The  minority  views,  which  I  shall  file 
on  behalf  of  myself,  Senator  Allen  and 
others,  and  which  I  consider  equally  im- 
portant, will  be  buried  in  the  rear  of  the 
report  unless  printed  separately. 

Accordingly,  I  ask  iwanlmous  consent 
that  the  minority  views  be  printed  sep- 
arately as  part  2  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 
TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  FRI- 
DAY TO  FILE  MINORITY  VIEWS  ON 
S.  707 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
have  imtil  midnight  Friday  to  file  mi- 
nority views  on  S.  707.  It  was  under- 
stood that  the  bill  and  the  committee  re- 
port would  be  filed  todsiy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SENATE  SMALL 
BUSINESS  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
FEDERAL  PAPERWORK  BURDEN, 
PART  I:  SMALL  SECURITIES 
BROKER-DEALERS  REQUIRE- 

MENTS AND  PART  n:  SMALL 
BROADCASTER  REQUIREMENTS- 
CREPT.  NO.  93-880)  — 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit on  behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
(Mr.  Bible)  a  two-part  report  entitled 
"The  Federal  Paperwork  Burden,  Part 
I:  Small  Securities  Broker-Dealers  Re- 
quirements and  Part  11:  Small  Broad- 
caster Requirements."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report  be  printed  to- 
gether with  individual  statements  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurnet)  and 
Uie  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
report  is  based  on  a  series  of  hearings 
held  last  year  in  these  two  areas  by  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Govenmient  Regulation, 
which  I  serve  as  chairman.  It  continues 
the  documentation  of  burdensome  and 
duplicative  Federal  paperwork  and  re- 
porting requirements  on  smsdl  businesses 
begun  in  1972  by  way  of  investigations 
and  hearings  by  the  subcommittee.  By 
these  means,  we  hope  to  find  ways  to 
alleviate  this  paperwork  burden — a  goal 
that  is  essential  if  small  entrepreneurs 
are  to  remain  viable  in  our  Nation's 
economy. 

Part  I  of  this  report  concerning  small 
broker-dealers  was  based  on  the  sub- 
•ftjmmittee's  hearings  in  July  1973.  Our 
attenticm  was  called  to  this  area  because 
of  many  letters  of  complaint  received  tn 
my  office  and,  I  have  learned,  in  other 
Senators'  offices,  from  smaU  bnAer- 
dealers  who  tdd  us  they  are  finding  it 
difficult  to  compete  with  large  brokerage 
firms  who  can  afford  the  necessary  staff 
and  have  the  capital  needed  to  do  the 
excess  paperwork  required  by  govern- 
mental edict  to  conduct  their  operations. 
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Independmt  broker-dealers  play  a 
unique  and  essential  role  in  our  economy. 
Historically,  they  have  engaged  in  the 
marketing  of  securities  to  individual 
small  investors.  They  provide  local  and 
regional  securities  facilities  in  many 
areas  of  the  country  not  served  by  the 
large  New  York  City  firms.  They  raise 
capital  for  small  businessmen  who.  be- 
caxise  of  their  size,  are  often  ignoreid  by 
the  Wall  Street  giants. 

The  plight  of  small  brokers  today  Is  the 
result  of  nearly  40  years'  regulation  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
and  self-regulatory  organizations,  which 
has  resiilted  in  certain  overlapping  and 
duplicative  reporting  reqtilrements  which 
have  come  into  existence.  This  regula- 
tion imposes  an  unnectesary  burden  on 
the  small  broker-dealer  who  Is  subject 
to  it.  This  was  brought  out  very  clearly 
in  our  hearings  by  witnesses  represent- 
ing small  brt*er-dealers,  the  Independ- 
ent Broker-Dealers  Trade  Association, 
National  Association  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers, and  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  Our  small  broker-dealer 
witnesses  gave  example  after  example  of 
their  difficulties  In  trying  to  solve  this 
paperwork  proMem. 

In  an  eBort  to  meet  the  growing  criti- 
cism of  duplicative  and  excessive  paper- 
work required  of  broker-dealers,  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  in 
September  1972,  appointed  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  Broker-Xtealer  Reports 
and  Registration  Requirements  to  study 
the  problem.  The  Advisory  Committee 
found  that  "present  regulatory  reports 
siibmitted  by  broker-dealers  require  du- 
plication of  efforts  by  firms  and  regu- 
lators" and  made  two  recommendations 
relating  primarily  to  duplication  of  re- 
ports: 

First.  In  each  area  subject  to  regula- 
tion a  broker-dealer  should  r^x>rt  to  a 
single  regulatory  body. 

Second.  There  should  be  developed  a 
single  key  regulatory  report  Incorporat- 
ing uniform  definitions  and  reporting  pe- 
riods. Inherent  in  the  format  of  this  re- 
port should  be  the  layering  concept 
whereby  higher  Increments  of  detail  are 
required  as  the  complexity  of  a  broker- 
dealer's  operations  increases. 

The  SEC  is  now  considering  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  Advisory  Committee 
report. 

"Hie  report  I  am  submitting  today 
nn»kes  committee  recommendations 
which  I  believe  deserve  thoughtful  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress  and  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission 
Summarized,  they  are: 

First.  Enactment,  of  legislation  ex- 
pressing the  sense  tif  the  Congress  that 
the  national  interest  Is  served  by  pre- 
serving the  small  broker-dealer;  and 
that  this  legislation,  should  direct  the 
SBC  to  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on 
SmaD  Broker-Dealers  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  a  standard  classification 
which  will  establish  a  definition  of  the 
■mall  broker-dealer  on  an  industrywide 
basis.  This  Joint  Committee  would  de- 
velop common  policies  on  the  role  and 
function  of  the  small  broker-dealer  In 
the  securities  Industry  and  wo«ild  In- 
clude representatives  from  both  private 


and  public  regulatory  agencies,  both 
ma>or  and  regional  stock  exchanges,  and 
substantial  representation  from  small 
broker-dealers  thems^ves. 

Second.  Urging  the  SEC  to  set  a  defi- 
nite timetable  for  the  completion  of  Its 
task  of  developing  a  uniform  reporting 
system  which  was  recommended  by  the 
SEC  staff  task  force. 

Third.  Recommending  that  the  SEC's 
proposed  establishment  of  a  standing  Re- 
ix>rt  Coordinating  Qroup  should  include 
at  least  one  member  representative  of 
the  small  broker-dealer's  point  of  view. 
Fourth.  Recommending  that  the  SEC, 
within  Its  current  organizational  struc- 
ture, establish  the  position  of  small 
broker-dealer  liaison  officer,  to  fimc- 
tion  both  as  advisor  and  ombudsman, 
and  accurately  reflecting  the  views  and 
interests  of  the  thousands  of  small  secu- 
rities dealers  throughout  the  country. 

Obviously,  it  will  take  the  c(Mnblned 
efforts  of  all  segments  of  the  securities 
industry  and  the  Congress  to  meet  this 
problem. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  has  al- 
ready  acted  affirmatively  by  adopting 
Senate  Resolution  173  which  I  had  In- 
troduced last  year.  This  resolution  di- 
rects the  Seciuities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission to  review  its  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  consider  whether  such  are  plac- 
ing undue  requirements  on  small  broker- 
dealers  which  might  endanger  their  po- 
sition in  the  securities  markets  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  SEC  has  begun  Implementing 
the  Intent  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  part 
n  of  the  committee  report,  entitled 
"Small  Broadcaster  Requirements."  This 
part  of  the  report  Is  based  on  hearings 
held  by  my  Subcommittee  on  Govern- 
ment Regulation  in  Febniary  of  1973. 

Small  market  broadcasters  provide  a 
vital  public  service  to  thousands  of  small 
communities  throughout  the  Nation. 
These  broadcasters  offer  diverse  pro- 
graming to  meet  the  needs  and  inter- 
ests of  their  audience  area.  Yet,  these 
same  brocklcastcrs  are  Inundated  with 
the  same  amoimt  of  paperwork  as 
major  market  stations  plus  many  un- 
necessary and  obsolete  rules  and  regula- 
tions. 

These  small  stations  are  really  small 
businesses  with  limited  personnel  and 
financial  resources.  Members  of  the 
staffs  of  these  stations  perform  dual 
functions.  They  provide  vital  Informa- 
tion on  weather,  news,  tc^lcsd  discus- 
sions, and  entertaliunent  for  their  com- 
mimltles.  Any  time  which  Is  devoted  to 
cimibersome  and  needless  Government 
paperwork  detracts  from  the  time  these 
people  need  to  operate  their  stations  In 
the  public  interest. 

The  witnesses  from  the  small  broad- 
casting stations  who  appeared  at  the 
subcommittee's  hearings  were  unani- 
mous In  their  views  that  many  of  them 
wlU  be  forced  out  of  the  Industry  unless 
they  are  giverv'sotae  relief  from  what 
they  feel  are  onerous  regulations. 

About  40  percent  of  the  small  market 
television  stations  (97  out  of  247)  re- 
ported a  loss  in  fiscal  year  1971.  Much  of 
this  loss  can  be  attributed  to  the  costs  of 
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cOTiplylng  with  FCC  reporting  require, 
ments.  PCC  rules  and  paperwork  re- 
quirements are  the  same  for  both  large 
and  small  stations.  But  a  large  station 
can  more  easily  spread  the  costs  of  staff 
technical,  legal,  and  accoimting  assist-' 
ance  necessary  to  comply  with  FCC  reg- 
ulations than  can  a  small  station  with  a 
limited  staff  tmd,  most  importantly 
limited  revenues. 

The  FCC's  community  ascertainment 
program,  according  to  witnesses  at  our 
hearings.  Is  one  of  the  most  exacting 
parts  of  the  license  renewal  application 
involving  face-to-face  interviews  by  sta- 
tion management  personnel  with  a  broad 
variety  of  the  public  in  their  market 
areas.  In  addition  to  such  interviews, 
management  is  also  required  to  conduct 
individual  sessions  with  local  public  fig- 
ures such  as  elected  public  officials, 
clergy,  educators,  prominent  members  of 
minority  groups,  etc.  The  results  then 
have  to  be  tabulated  and  analyzed.  I 
think  we  can  agree  that  the  program  in 
itself  Is  commendable  in  that  the  broad- 
casters are  made  aware  of  the  program- 
ing needs  of  their  commtmitles.  To  the 
small  broadcaster,  however,  the  addi- 
tional burdens  of  time,  money  and  man- 
power required  of  them  to  complete  this 
task  are  insupportable. 

Other  areas  of  concern  brought  to  the 
subconmilttee's  attention  are  the  FCC's 
proposed  regulation  regarding  licensees' 
public  Information  flies,  the  present  PCC 
licensing  period  of  3  years,  and  FCC's 
reregulatlon  program.  The  committee's 
report  detailing  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations In  these  areas  will  be  of  In- 
terest to  Senators  and  others  concerned 
In  keeping  these  small  market  broad- 
casters viable  In  our  small  conmiunltles. 

Some  months  after  our  small  broad- 
caster hearings  last  year,  I  Introduced 
Senate  Resolution  83  directing  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  to  re- 
vise, examine,  and  delete.  If  necessary, 
obsolete  and  redimdant  reporting  re- 
quirements which  burdened  the  entire 
broadcasting  Industry,  and  the  Commis- 
sion Is  directed  to  give  special  attention 
to  the  problems  of  smaU  market  licen- 
sees. This  resolution  is  still  pending  In 
the  Commerce  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  two- 
part  report  to  all  Senators  with  the  hope 
that  the  conchislons,  findings,  and  rec- 
ommendations reached  therein  by  the 
committee  with  respect  to  small  broker- 
dealers  and  small  market  broadcasters, 
will  be  a  guide  and  a  spur  to  our  con- 
tinued efforts  to  keep  secxu"e  their  roles 
as  an  Important  psu^  of  our  economy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  synop- 
sis of  part  I  and  part  n  of  the  report's 
findings  and  the  committee's  recommen- 
dations be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  materlil 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recom, 
as  follows : 

Pabt  I:  Smali.  SzcTntmrs  Bsoxiai-DKALBS 
RKQtnxxMxim 

riNDINOS 

I.  Snuai  securitlea  broker-dealers  stiffer 
from  iriMlTertent  and  occasionally  Intended 
dlacrlmlnation  by  Federal  and  self-reguU- 
tory  agancta;  this  Is  engendered  by  tbetr  m- 
aensltlTlty  to  the  apeclal  nature  of  tbe  naall 
dealer  In  aecuritlw. 
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2.  Tbe  public  and  private  agencies  diarged 
vltb  regulation  of  the  securities  Industry 
have  failed  even  to  go  ao  far  as  to  establish 
the  official  definition  of  a  smaU  broker- 
dealer. 

3.  The  falliure  of  recognition  has  been 
manifested  by  a  growing  number  of  regula- 
tory paperwork  requirements  which  are  a 
particular  burden  to  small  broker -dealera. 
who  are  severely  lUnlted  In  the  clerical  and 
accounting  resources  needed  to  service  this 
burden. 

4.  Many  of  the  paperwork  requirements 
Impoeed  on  small  broker -dealers  have  little 
bearing  to  firms  of  their  size  and  scope  of 
operation. 

5.  The  disappearance  of  small  dealers 
would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  many 
oommimltles  served  by  firms  of  this  natxire, 
in  particullar  through  depriving  small  busi- 
nesses of  their  prime  source  of  financing, 
and  by  driving  additional  small  Investors 
from  the  market.  Further,  a  serious  decline 
In  the  number  of  small  firms  would  substan- 
tially reduce  the  quality  of  competition  In 
tbe  securities  brokerage  Industry  through- 
out tbe  United  States. 

6.  Federal  and  private  agencies  charged 
with  regulation  of  the  securities  brokerage 
industry.  enoourageiT' by  the  actions  of  the 
Senate,  have  made  a  start  towards  reducing 
unnecessary  and  duplicative  reporting  re- 
quirements and  towards  rationalizing  those 
reniainlng  ones  so  as  to  minimize  the  In- 
convenience of  servicing  them. 

COUMITTKZ  aSCOMMENDATXONS 

( 1 )  Congress  ^ould  consider  enactment  of 
legislation  expressing  its  sense  that  the  na- 
tional Interest  Is  served  by  preserving  the 
smal!  broker-dealer,  and  that  It  should  b< 
possible  for  him  to  perform  his  vital  role 
with  minimal  unnecessary  regulatory  Inter- 
ference. This  legislation  should  direct  tbe 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  to  es- 
tablish a  Joint  Committee  on  Snmll  Broker- 
Dealers  for  the  purpose  of  determining  a 
standard  classification  which  will  establish 
a  deflnttlon  of  the  small  broker  on  an  In- 
dustry-wide basis.  The  Joint  Oocunlttee 
would  also  develop  common  policies  regard- 
ing the  role  and  functions  of  the  small 
broker-dealer  In  the  eecuritiee  Industry.  This 
Joist  Octnmlttee  should  be  as  broadly  rep- 
resentative as  possible,  and  should  Include 
representatives  from  both  private  and  public 
regulatory  agencies,  major  and  regional  stock 
exchanges,  and  substantial  representation 
from  small  broker-deiJers  themselves. 

3.  WhUe  the  committee  commends  the 
Secwltles  and  Exchange  Commission  for 
taking  an  interest  In  the  subject,  the 
progress  of  the  Oonmilsslon  has  been  pain- 
fully slow  by  any  standard.  In  contemplat- 
ing this  slow  progress,  one  cannot  but  ques- 
tion the  true  resolTe  of  the  Commission  in 
•••king  earnestly  to  relieve  the  paperwork 
burden  for  the  small  broker-dealer  at  Vbm 
earliest  possible  time.  In  Septembar  1973 
the  first  step  was  taken  with  th»  appoint- 
ment of  an  SBC  Advisory  Conunlttee  on 
Broker-Dealer  Reports  and  Registration  Re. 
qulrements.  That  Commission's  report  was 
submitted  in  December  1872  to  an  SBC  Staff 
T»»k  Force,  which  In  turn  received  com- 
ments from  Interested  agencies  and  self- 
regulatory  bodies.  The  SUff  Task  Force  has. 
in  turn,  recommended  that  a  new  body  be 
••t  up.  the  Report  Coordinating  Oroup.  The 
Task  Force  made  other  recommendations  aa 
wll.  including  the  development  and  Imple- 
mwiutlon  of  a  key  regiUatory  report  incor- 
porating uniform  definitions  and  reporting 
?.??*■'  *•"*  *^***  *  markedly  passtre  at- 
ncude,  the  Qroup  is  the  only  recommenda- 
tion on  which  positive  action  has  been  taken 
K>  date.  And  even  then  the  Qroup  has  been 
»  long  time  in  formaUon.  Although  the  SBO 
fw  "^""^  of  January  34,  1974.  promised 
«>*t  the  Oroup  would  be  named  by  the  Com- 
mtosion  "in  the  near  future,-  the  Commls- 
■«»  ■  only   now  getting   around   to    an- 


nouncing Its  choice.  The  Committee  is  dis- 
turbed at  the  slow  rate  of  progress  being 
made  by  the  Commission  and  urges  the 
Conmilssion  to  set  a  definite  timetable  for 
the  completion  of  its  task  of  developing  a 
uniform  reporting  system. 

(3)  In  regard  to  the  recent  announcement 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
of  Its  Intent  to  establish  a  standing  Report 
Coordinating  Oroup  In  the  near  future,  the 
committee  strongly  recommends  that  this 
group  should  include  a  member  representa- 
tive of  the  small  broker-dealer's  point  of 
view. 

(4)  The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, within  its  current  organizational  struc- 
ture, should  establish  the  position  of  SmaU 
Broker-Dealer  Ualaon  Officer.  The  ofllcer 
would  function  both  as  advisor  and  ombuds- 
man, accurately  reflecting  the  views  and  In- 
terests of  the  thousands  of  small  securities 
dealers  throughout  the  country.  The  Liaison 
Officer  should  be  provided  with  whatever 
staff  Is  sufficient  to  allow  him  to  carry  out 
his  duties. 

Pa«t  n:   Smau.  Bkoadc/^stcr  Requikzukkts 
riNniMcs 

1.  Small  broadcasters  are  In  precarious 
condition  due  to  persistent  operating  losses 
of  a  large  percentage  of  this  segment  of  the 
communications  Industry.  The  hearings  re- 
veal that  the  burden  of  paperwork  require- 
ments Imposed  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  has  substantially  con- 
tributed to  the  situation  through  the  dU- 
proportlonately  large  expenditure  of  staff 
work  time,  legal  and  managerial  assistance, 
and  material  supplies  such  as  duplicating 
and  postage  which  is  required  of  smaU 
bro€kd  casters. 

2.  The  committee  further  finds  that  many 
of  the  paperwork  requirements  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  devised 
with  the  larger  broadcast  Ucensee  In  mind, 
are  particularly  burdensome  to  the  small 
broadcasters,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  latter 
lack  the  extensive  staff  and  secretarial  re- 
sources needed  to  discharge  the  reporting 
burden.  In  addition,  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  criterta  for  community 
ascertainment  programs  are  largely  inappli- 
cable to  the  conditions  of  the  markets  In 
which  most  small  broadcasters  operate. 

3.  The  continued  and  accelerated  decline 
of  small  market  broadcasting  licensees  would 
have  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  quaUty  of 
life  In  the  many  communities  served  by  this 
segment  of  the  broadcasting  Industry.  There- 
fore, the  committee  finds  that  In  the  na- 
tional interest  and  In  the  mca*  direct  In- 
terest of  the  communities  served,  the  via- 
bility of  snuOl  broadcasters  should  be  en- 
couraged by  removing,  so  far  as  possible,  tm- 
neoeaaary,  Inapplicable  and  redundant  paper- 
work requirements  Imposed  by  the  Federal 
Oovernment. 

comcrrrxK  ixcoiocKirDATioKB 
A.  LeffUlation 
In  view  of  the  findings  determined  by  the 
conunlttee,  the  following  action  by  Congress 
Is  recommended. 

1.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce 
should  begin  proceedings  designed  to  bring 
Senate  Resolution  83,  described  abovw,  to  the 
floor  for  consideration  and  passage  as  soon  as 
possible. 

2.  Tbe  Congress  should  consider  enact- 
ment of  legislation  directing  the  FMeral 
Communications  Commission  to  extend  the 
current  license  term  for  broadcasters  from 
the  current  three  years  to  five  years. 

B.  Federal  Communications  CommtaaUm 
Based  on  the  hearings,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends that  the  Federal  Communications 
Conunlaslon  undertake  the  foUowlng  actions. 
1.  The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion should  consider  the  estabUahnoent  of 
an  Advisory  Committee  on  Small  Market 
Broadcasters.  The  first  purpose  of  this  group 


would  be  to  state  more  precisely  the  criteria 

?y  which  small  broadcasters  and  smaU 
roadcast  markets  are  deflned.  thus  eliminat- 
ing some  of  the  present  confusion.  The  ulti- 
mate purpose  of  the  group  should  be  to 
provide  a  permanent  representation  for  the 
concerns  of  the  smaU  broadcaster  within  the 
Commission.  In  recognition  of  this  func- 
tion, the  Advisory  Committee  should  InctUde 
strong  representation  from  small  broadcast- 
ers, as  well  as  members  from  tbe  industry 
as  a  whole  and  from  the  Commission  itself. 

2.  The  committee  recommends  that  the 
F.C.C.  develop  and  adopt  a  shortened  broad- 
cast license  renewtU  form  which  flts  the  cri- 
teria developed  by  the  Advisory  Conunlttee 
on  Small  Market  Broadcasters.  This  form 
should  require  only  such  information  as  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  Commission's 
mandated  purpose  of  regulation. 

3.  The  committee  recommends  that  the 
F.C.C.  develop  regulations  whereby  on  meet- 
ing certain  criteria,  small  broadcasters  could 
complete  a  simplified  version  of  the  Commu- 
nity Ascertainment  Programs.  Such  criteria 
might  include  a  statistical  determination  of 
oommonallty  of  age.  Interest,  ethnic  origin 
or  the  like  within  the  community  as  weU  as 
the  station's  past  performance  in  the  Com- 
munity Ascertainment  area.  Small  broad- 
casters located  In  communities  of  a  certain 
size  might  be  aUowed  to  submit  the  simpli- 
fied forms  upon  proof  of  the  absence  of  any 
Inquiry  or  protest  on  behalf  of  any  con^ 
munlty  organizations  or  perhaps  upon  pres- 
entation of  written  statements  of  deslgna'ed 
community  lexers.  The  committee  recom- 
mends that  the  F.C.C.  thoroughly  investigate 
these  types  of  possiblUties  in  an  attempt  to 
enhance  the  manner  in  which  the  Ucensee 
serves  the  community  and  at  the  same  time 
aUows  the  community  to  Impact  the  pro- 
gramming of  the  various  licensees  without 
any  undue  paperwork  burden. 


REFERRAL  OP  SH.  11541 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  reports  HJl. 
11541,  to  amend  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  Administration  Act  o* 
1966,  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  for  a  period  of  7  cal- 
endar days,  and  if  at  the  end  of  such 
period  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
has  not  reported  the  bill,  that  that  com- 
mittee be  considered  as  having  been  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  bill,  and  the  bill  be  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

I  understand  that  this  request  has  been 
cleared  on  all  sides.  I  ask  my  distin- 
guished senior  colleague,  who  is  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  whether 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  RANDOUH.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ORIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — as  I  understand  the  request.  It 
refers  to  when  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce reports  the  bill.  There  Is  no  partic- 
ular time  so  far  as  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee Is  concerned. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  the  bill 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  for  a  period  of  7  oilendar  days, 
and  if  at  the  end  of  such  period  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  has  not  reported 
the  bill,  that  that  committee— I  see. 
When  the  Committee  on  Commerce  re- 
ports the  bill,  the  bill  then  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  So  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee Is  under  no  time  restriction. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  JIESOLUTIONS 

The  foDowlng  bUls  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
ByMr.  INOUTB: 

8. 3632.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  oX  Micrlene 
Valerie  Carter.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
tbe  Judiciary. 

8. 3633.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  1002  of 
title  38.  UiUted  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
btirlal  In  a  national  cemetery  of  the  parents 
of  certain  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
die  In  active  service.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  AfTalrs. 

8.  3534.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  214  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a 
deduction  for  household  and  dependent  care 
services  necessary  for  education.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

8. 3636.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  estate  tax 
exemption  from  •60,000  to  $100,000.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.   KENNEDY    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BaooKx)  : 

8.  3536.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Nantucket 
Sound  Islands  Trust  In  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  to  declare  certain  national 
policies  essential  to  the  preservation  and  con. 
servatlon  of  the  lands  and  waters  in  the 
trust  area,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HATPTKLD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pack  WOOD) : 
8.  3637.  A  blU  to  modify  Section  204  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1966    (79  Stat.   1086). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  CHURCH  (by  request) : 
S.  3538.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Stete  to  prescribe  the  fee  for  execution 
of  an  application  for  a  passport  and  to  con- 
tinue to  transfer  to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
the  execution  fee  for  each  application  ac- 
cepted by  that  Service.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 
8.  3639.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
unahelled    fUberta    and   sheUed   filberts   for 
marketing  m  the  United  States.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agrlcultvire  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
8.  3840.  A  bill  to  amend  section  552  of  title 
6  of  the  United  States  Code  to  clarify  cer- 
tain exemptions  from  its  disclosure  require- 
ments, to  provide  guidelines  and  limitations 
for  the  classification  of  information,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   MATHIAS    (for  himself,  B4r. 
BxAix,  Mr.  BnwETT.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr. 
Hawkxti..  Mr.  HuMPHRXT,  Mr.  Javrv, 
Mr.    McIWTTBx.    Mr.    Stzvknb,    Mr! 
Stxvxwsok,  and  Mr.  Thxtxmond)  : 
8.  3641.  A  bUl  to  prevent  the  estate  Ux  law 
from  operating  to  encourage  or  to  require 
the  destruction  of  ot>en  lands  and  historic 
places,  by  amending  the  Internal  Revenue 
Cod©  of  1964  to  provide  that  real  property 
which  Is  farmland,  woodland,  or  open  land 
and  forms  part  of  an  estate  may  be  valued, 
tor  estate  tax  purposes,  at  Its  value  as  farm- 
land, woodland,  or  open  land   (rather  than 
at  Its  fair  market  value) .  and  to  provide  that 
real  property  which  is  listed  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  may  be  valued,  for 
estate  tax  ptjrpoaes,  at  Its  value  for  Its  exist- 
ing use,  and  to  provide  for  the  revocation  of 
such  lower  valuation  and  reci^tiire  of  un- 
paid tax  with   Interest  In  appropriate  cir- 


cumstances. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  HATFIKLD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pack  WOOD) : 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  211.  A  joint  reso- 
lution to  waive  the  requirements  of  section 
13(0)  (1)  (A)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  relating  to  chUd  labor  In  agriculture 
under  certain  circumstances,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 


May, s,  mi  m^S.im 
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STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  3533.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1002  of 
tiUe  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  burial  In  a  naUonal  cemetery  of  the 
parents  of  certain  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  die  in  active  service.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  has  established  national 
cemeteries  around  the  world  to  honor 
those  who  have  defended  our  Nation 
The  spouse  and  children  of  these  vet- 
erans have  been  permitted  to  Join  their 
sponsors  in  their  final  resting  places  Un- 
fortunately. I  have  found  that  these' pro- 
visions often  do  not  include  those  who 
were  closest  to  the  veterans. 

I  have  been  acquainted  with  several 
situations  in  which  the  veteran  was  an 
only  child  who  died  hi  the  service  of  his 
country.  Quite  often,  the  bereaved  par- 
^ts  wish  to  lie  at  rest  near  the  body  of 
their  child.  The  present  regulaUona  do 
not  permit  these  parents  to  be  granted 
their  final  wish. 

I  am  now  hitroduclng  a  bill  to  amend 
that  section  of  the  United  States  Code  on 
veterans  benefits  to  authorize  the  burial 
in  a  national  cemetery  of  the  parents  of 
a  veteran  who  is  an  only  child,  in  such 
cases  where  the  veteran  died  while  serv- 
ing on  active  duty,  provided  that  his 
deatA  precedes  the  death  of  his  parents. 
I  hope  my  coUeagues  wUl  assist  me  in  ful- 
filling this  last  wish  of  the  parents  of 
some  of  our  veterans  by  supporting  this 
bUL 


of  living  which  are  faced  by  all  peoDie 
these  students  must  meet  the  rising  enrt 
of  tuition.  Most  of  these  students  are  able 
to  work  only  on  a  part-time  basis  without 
their  employment  having  a  seriously  det- 
rimental effect  on  their  education.  The«e 
students  have  Incomes  which  are  usually 
quite  low.  yet  they  are  faced  with  iSt 
expenses  than  an  average  citizen. 

The  time  has  come  to  aid  these  strug- 
gling students  meet  the  financial  de- 
mands of  raising  a  family,  it  is  time  to 
extend  this  tax  deduction  for  expenses 
relating  to  household  and  dependent  care 
services  which  are  necessary  lor  gainful 
employment  to  Include  a  deduction  for 
those  expenses  which  are  necessary  for 
the  pursuit  of  learning.  I  am,  therefore 
hitroduclng  a  bill  to  amend  section  214 
or  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  carry 
out  this  purpose. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  3535.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the 
estate  tax  exemption  from  $60,000  to 
$100,000.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  in  1954 
when  the  Members  of  Congress  formu- 
lated the  present  Internal  Revenue  Code 
an  exemption  of  $60,000  was  provided  for 
the  determination  of  estate  taxes. 

At  that  time,  this  was  a  generous  sum 
which  did  much  to  enable  the  widow  to 
live  comfortably  for  some  time.  However, 
our  economy  continues  to  grow  and  to  in- 
flate. Prom  March  1954  to  March  1974. 
inflation  has  amounted  to  77.8  percent. 
It  has  severely  undercut  the  hisurance 
value  of  this  exemption. 

I  am,  therefore,  introducing  this  bill, 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  to  hacrease  the  exemption  for  esUte 
taxes  from  $60,000  to  $100,000.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  amending 
this  law  to  provide  the  same  degree  of  re- 
lief 88  was  originally  intended. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  3534.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  214  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  a  deduction  for  household  and 
dependent  care  services  necessary  for 
education.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  m- 
temal  Revenue  Code  provides  a  tax  de- 
duction for  certain  taxpayers  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  household  and  dependent 
care  services  which  are  necessary  to  en- 
able the  taxpayer  to  be  gainfully  em- 
ployed. This  provision  of  the  law  applies 
to  those  married  couples  who  file  a  Joint 
return  and  who  are  both  gainfully  em- 
ployed on  a  f  ull-thne  basis,  or  one  spouse 
is  physically  or  mentally  imable  to  care 
for  himself. 

This  provision  of  the  law  was  primar- 
1^  a  reUef  provision  for  the  benefit  of 
those  families  where  the  income  of  both 
parents  is  essential  for  the  maintenance 
of  mlntmum  living  standards. 

Many  married  students  are  presently 
struggling  to  maintain  Tninimnm  stand- 
ards of  living  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  In  addition  to  the  rising  costs 


By  Mr.   KENNEDY   (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Bkookc)  : 

S.  3536.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Nan- 
tucket Sound  Islands  Trust  In  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  to  declare 
certain  national  policies  essential  to  the 
preservation  and  conservation  of  the 
lands  and  waters  In  the  trust  area,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ifAMi'uuKXT  aoxnro  isLAinw  TsimT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  with  Mr.  Brooke,  leg- 
islation to  establish  the  Nantucket  Sound 
Islands  Trust.  TTie  bill  we  Introduce  to- 
day reflects  major  changes  over  previous 
bills  which  I  have  introduced  to  protect 
the  Nantucket  Sound  Islands. 

On  April  11,  1972.  I  Introduced  Nan- 
tucket Sound  Islands  Trust  legislation 
to  provide  a  basis  for  discussion  among 
Island  residents  as  to  what  tools  the 
Federal  Government  could  make  avafl- 
able  to  them  p  that  they  could  prevent 
the  Icind  of  overdevelopment  that  has 
plagued  so  much  of  the  beautiful,  unique 
areas  of  the  east  coast. 

Since  April  of  1972.  there  has  been  an 
enormous  amount  of  discussion  among 
island  residents  and  local  elected  offi- 
cials on  how  best  to  preserve  the  unique 


qualities  of  their  islands.  On  July  27, 
1972,  and  again  on  May  31.  1973.  I  in- 
troduced revised  versions  of  the  legisla- 
tion Incorporating  many  of  the  sugges- 
tions of  Island  residents  and  asking  that 
the  effort  continue  to  refine  and  perfect 
legislation  which  would  best  meet  the 
residents  needs. 

Two  events  in  1973  made  it  clear  that 
major  revisions  were  required  in  the 
Nantticket  Sound  Islands  Trust  legisla- 
tion: 

First,  the  Introduction  of  a  bill  in  the 
State  legislature  to  provide  for  land  use 
planning  on  Martha's  Vineyard. 

Second,  public  hearings  by  the  Senate 
Interior  Subcommittee  on  the  island? 
demonstrated  that  brosMl  public  support 
of  the  trust  concept  depended  on  a  more 
effective  role  for  the  local  commissions 
in  the  preservation  of  the  islands. 

The  legislation  we  introduce  today  ac- 
complishes both  coordination  with  the 
State  legislation  in  the  planning  and 
preservation  efforts  on  Martha's  Vine- 
yard euid  makes  it  absolutely  clear  that 
the  commissions  made  up  of  local  resi- 
dents have  the  strongest  voice  In  all 
decisions  affecting  the  preservation  of 
the  natural  resources  of  these  islands. 

One  concrete  illustration  of  the  shift  in 
responsibility  from  the  Secretary  to  the 
locally  controlled  commissions  is  in  the 
bill's  treatment  of  the  island  trust  maps. 
These  maps  are  Integral  parts  of  the  bill's 
protective  mechanisms,  and  must  ac- 
company the  bill  at  enactment  Just  as 
they — or  their  counterpart — do  for  all 
Federal.  State,  and  local  conservation 
legislation.  Ttiey  must  accompany  the 
bill  because  otheruise  the  Congress,  and 
the  people  of  the  islands,  cannot  know 
which  areas  are  being  protected  by  which 
provisions  of  the  bill.  It  would  be  tmfair 
to  island  property  owners  and  residents 
alike  to  be  left  with  this  uncertainty, 
when  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  so  by  having 
the  maps  accompany  the  bill. 

In  the  initial  versions  of  the  trust 
bill,  changes  in  the  maps  could  only  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Many  island  people  saw  this  as  a  veto 
power  held  by  the  Secretary  over  a  criti- 
cal aspect  of  trust  management,  and 
strong^  objected.  Consequently.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  suggestions  we  received  on 
this  point,  we  have  made  two  important 
revisions  in  the  manner  by  which 
changes  to  the  map  can  be  made.  First, 
changes  of  a  minor  nature,  attributable 
to  technical  or  clerical  errors,  can  be 
made  at  any  time  up  to  6  months  after 
a  commission  first  meets,  so  long  as  the 
sdectmen  of  the  town  in  which  the 
changes  are  to  be  made  concur.  Second, 
changes  of  a  major  nature  can  be  made 
by  a  commission,  but  only  after  an  af- 
flnnative  vote  on  the  proposed  changes 
by  a  town  meethig,  and  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Oovemor  and  the  Secre- 
tary. If  either  the  Oovemor  or  the  Sec- 
retary oppose  the  proposed  changes, 
then  the  commission  can  make  them  ef- 
fective despite  the  opposition  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  This  procedure  for  mairing 
major  changes  recognizes  the  role  of 
town  meetings  as  to  these  changes,  and 
also  insures  the  locally  controlled  com- 
nilssions  have  the  final  voice.         "^ 

In  the  preparation  of  the  maps  to  ac- 


company the  bill,  the  Congress  cannot 
fully  delegate  its  ultimate  responsibility 
for  them.  The  principal  noncongresslonal 
voice  for  them  should,  where  ix)ssible.  be 
the  elected  town  officials  familiar  with 
mapping  Issues,  primarily  the  selectmen 
and  the  members  of  planning  boards. 
This  procedm-e  has  worked  very  well  for 
Nantucket,  and  it  can  work  equally  well 
for  the  other  towns  in  trust  area.  We 
want  to  stress  the  importance  we  attach 
to  both  organized  advisory  groups  and 
individuals  alike  participating  in  the  fi- 
nal map  preparation  process,  with  the 
town  officials,  through  preparation  and 
submission  of  proposed  maps  of  all  or 
any  part  of  the  trust  area. 

Mr.  President,  oveV  the  period  of  the 
last  year.  Senator  Brooke  and  I  have 
worked  closely  to  shape  this  legislation 
so  that  it  will  reflect  the  concerns  of 
island  residents  as  expressed  during  the 
public  hearings.  The  countless  hours  of 
work  and  the  enormously  helpful  abil- 
ity and  commitment  of  Senator  Brooke 
and  his  staff  to  develop  legislation  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  the  Nantucket  Sound 
Islands  by  providing  the  necessary  tools 
to  local  residents  is  reflected  in  the  bill 
we  cosponsor  today. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point,  the  memorandum  circu- 
lated by  Senator  Brooke,  Congressman 
Studds,  and  myself  several  weeks  ago 
outlinhig  the  substantial  revisions  re- 
flected in  this  legislation,  as  well  as  the 
full  text  of  the  bill.  ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum and  bill  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  hi  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Memorandum 
To  Residents  of  Nantucket  Sound  Islands. 
From  Senator  Edward  W.  Brooke,  Senator 
e:dward  M.  Kennkdt,  and  Congressman 
Gerrt  E.  Stddds. 

Over  the  last  several  months,  since  public 
hearings  on  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nan- 
tucket, we  have  been  working  closely  to- 
gether to  develop  legislation  which  would 
protect  the  Nantucket  Sound  Islands  from 
unwanted  development  In  a  manner  which 
balances  the  desires  of  Island  residents  for 
maxlmtmi  local  control  with  the  need  for  a 
federal  and  state  role  In  partnership  with 
local  government.  During  this  time  we  have 
received  hundreds  of  useful  suggestions  from 
Islanders  on  how  federal  legislation  might 
establish  this  unique  partnership  to  preserve 
and  protect  the  Nantucket  Sound  Islands. 

We  believe  that  the  amendments  we  sug- 
gest today  complement  the  far-reaching  state 
and  local  efforts  to  control  unplanned  de- 
velopment and  protect  the  natural  resources 
of  these  Islands.  And  we  believe  that  federal, 
state,  and  local  government  working  together 
In  this  manner  can  provide  a  fram^ork  for 
an  effective  program  of  protection  a^  preser- 
vation. 

These  proposals  for  amendment^  to  the 
federal  legislation  are  being  circulated  In  a 
spirit  of  cooperation:  and  we  look  forward 
once  again  to  the  comments  and  suggestions 
of  Island  residents. 

Because  Islanders  have  demonstrated  tbelr 
commitment  to  protecting  the  future  of  these 
Islands  through  endless  hours  of  review  and 
study  of  both  state  and  federal  legislation; 
we  have  been  able  to  develop  amendments 
which  we  believe  will  provide  Island  rei>ldents 
with  the  tools  necessary  to  design  a  plan- 
ning and  preservation  program.  We  look  for- 
ward to  hearing  the  views  of  Island  residents 
prior  to  the  Introduction  of  federal  legisla- 
tion In  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 


Senate.  The  following  Is  a  narrative  summary 
of  o»jir  proposed  amendments. 

The  Martha's  Vineyard  Commission  for  the 
purposes  of  the  federal  bill  vrould  be  the 
same  Commission  established  by  state  legis- 
lation providing  for  one-half  of  the  member- 
ship  of  the  Commission  elected  In  an  island- 
wide  vote.  Nine  members  would  be  elected  at 
large,  with  no  less  than  one  from  each  town. 

The  proposed  amendments  for  federal 
legislation  would  Include  revision  of  land 
classifications  Into  Open  Lands,  Resource 
Management  Lands,  and  Town  Lands.  During 
the  period  from  Introduction  of  revised  fed- 
eral legislation  and  prior  to  final  action  In 
either  the  Senate  or  the  House,  a  series  of 
open,  public  discussions  oq  proposed  bound- 
ary lines  for  these  classifications  wlU  be  held 
on  the  Islands.  The  boundary  lines  arrived  at 
as  a  result  of  these  open  meetings  will  be 
Incorporated  Into  maps  which  wUl  become 
part  of  the  legislation  at  enactment.  The 
proposed  amendments  would  also  Include  a 
provision  that  after  enactment,  boundary 
lines  could  be  changed  by  the  Commission, 
the  Oovemor.  and  the  Secretary. 

In  the  event  of  disagreement,  the  Com- 
mission by  a  two-thirds  vote  may  change  the 
boundary.  No  boundary  change  may  be  made 
untu  after  a  public  hearing  Is  held. 

Under  the  proposed  amendments,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  would  be  prohibited  from 
acquiring  any  land  or  intereste  In  land  with- 
out the  prior  approval  of  the  Commission 
by  majority  vote.  Any  member  of  a  Com- 
mission may  recommend  an  area  for  acquisi- 
tion and  call  for  a  vote  on  the  recommenda- 
tion. If  a  majority  vote  approved  the  ac- 
qtUsltion.  the  Secretary  would  be  respon- 
sible for  acquiring  the  land  or  interest  under 
the  procedures  and  protections  existing 
under  federal  Uw.  Immediately  after  com- 
pleting an  acquisition,  the  Secretary  woiUd 
be  required  to  transfer  half  ownership  to 
tlie  Commission. 

All  regulations  for  planning  and  preserva- 
tion within  Resource  Management  Lands 
would  be  developed  by  the  Commission  in 
accordance  with  guidelines  including  existing 
land  and  use  and  intensity  of  land  use  In  the 
area,  water  quaUty  and  quantity,  sou  con- 
dltkans,  roadway  utUlzatlon  and  visual  and 
topographical  conditions.  The  conformity 'of 
regulations  with  these  guidelines  would  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  and  the  Oov- 
emor. 

The  Secretary  may  recommend  that  cer- 
tain acquired  lands  within  the  Open  T^tr^^i 
classification  which  are  Jointly  owned  by 
the  Secretary  and  the  Commission  may  be 
set  aside  for  public  recreation  uses.  All  such 
recommendations  must  be  approved  by  the 
Commission. 

Since  lands  designated  Open  Lands  would 
Include  the  most  fragile  resoiu-ces  of  the 
Islands,  any  proposal  for  a  change  in  use  of 
these  lands  must  be  approved  by  both  the 
Commission  and  the  Secretary. 

We  suggest  that  within  the  total  authoriz- 
ation of  $25  million  for  acquisition  and  de- 
velopment costs  certain  amounts  be  specifi- 
cally authorized  for  the  foUowlng: 

(300,000  for  the  development  of  the  shell- 
fish industry. 

$600,000  for  studies  Including  water  quality 
and  quantity,  soil  conditions,  environmental 
hazards. 

(1,000.000  for  development  of  the  resident 
home  site  plans  by  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development. 

Again,  we  would  like  to  say  that  we  offer 
these  suggested  amendments  to  Island  resi- 
dents with  the  hope  that  they  wUl  respond 
once  again  with  any  additional  suggestions; 
and  we  look  forward  to  working  closely  with 
Island  residents  over  the  next  several  weeks 
to  refine  and  perfect  legislation  which  wUl 
assure  the  future  protection  of  these  unique 
Islands  against  overdevelopment. 
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8.  863« 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Hepreaentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TOmtKOa  AND  STATUCXITTS  OT  POLICT 

Sacnoif    1.   The  Oongreoa   flnda  and  de- 
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(»)  that  the  Nantucket  Sound  Islands  In 
the  Commonwealth  of  Idassachuaetts,  Itnown 
gensrally  as  the  Islands  of  Nantucket. 
Tuckernuck.  lAiskeget.  Martha's  Vineyard. 
Noman's  LAnd,  and  the  group  of  i«i^t»^« 
known  collectively  as  the  Elizabeth  Islands, 
poosess  unique  natural,  scenic,  ecological, 
sclentmc.  cultural,  historic,  and  other 
values; 

(b)  that  there  Is  a  national  Interest  In 
preserving  and  conserving  these  unique 
values  for  the  present  and  future  well-being 
of  the  Nation  and  for  present  and  futun 
generations: 

(c)  that  In  some  portions  of  the  Nantucket 
Sotind  Islands  these  \uilque  values  are  be- 
ing Irretrievably  damaged  and  loet  through 
Ill-planned  development,  and  that  such  de- 
velopment threatens  heretofore  successful 
local  government  and  private  voluntary 
preservation  and  conservation  efforts; 

(d)  that  the  present  State,  regional  and 
local  powers  and  authorities  for  controlling 
land  and  water  uses  are  Inadequate  to  pre- 
serve and  conserve  the  unique  values  of  the 
said  Islands; 

(e)  that  the  key  to  more  effective  prvser- 
vatlon  and  conservation  of  the  unique  values 
of  the  Nantucket  Sound  Islands  Is  a  program 
encouraging  coordinated  action  by  Federal 
and  State  governments  to  assist  local  gov- 
ernments, In  partnership  with  private  In- 
dividuals, groups,  organizations,  and  associa- 
tions, to  administer  sound  acquisition  and 
management  policies  regtOatlng  Ul-planned 
development; 

(f)  that  such  a  program  can  protect  the 
natural  character  and  cultural  and  historic 
heritage  of  the  Nantucket  Sound  Islands 
consistent  with  maintenance  of  sound  local 
eeonwnlea  and  private  property  values,  thiu 
preserving  and  conserving  their  unique 
values;  and 

(g)  that  because  expanded  access  to  the 
said  Islands  would  seriously  Impair  their 
unique  values  and  be  in  contravention  to 
the  purpoees  of  this  Act.  it  shaU  be  natlpnal 
policy  that  no  bridge,  causewav.,-ttfiiner"t>r 
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Other  direct  vehicular  access  be  constructed\el«tlon  of  members  shaU  be  held  concur 


(b)  Nantucket  Trust  Ctommlaslon.  The 
Nantucket  Tr\ut  Commlaslmi  shall  have  the 
responsibilities  as  established  herein  over 
the  lands  and  waters  In  Nantucket  County, 
and  shall  be  composed  of  seven  members 
serving  three-year  staggered  terms  which 
shall  commence  on  the  first  Monday  In  April. 
Members  shall  be  selected  as  follows: 

(1)  a  member  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary"; 

(2)  a  member  appointed  by  the  Qovemor 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Qovemor") ; 

(8)  two  members  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Selectmen  of  the  Town  of  Nantucket  with- 
in two  weeks  after  the  annual  town  meet- 
ing, one  of  whom  shall  be  a  seasonal  resi- 
dent pr<^)erty  owner;  _ 

(4)  two  members  who  shall  be  qualified 
voters  of  the  town  and  shall  be  elected  at 
the  annual  election  which  Is  a  part  of  the 
annual  town  meeting:  and 

(5)  a  member  appointed  by  the  Nantucket 
Planning  Board  within  two  weeks  after  the 
annual  town  meeting,  who  shall  be  a  quail- 
fled  voter  of  said  town. 

Not  more  than  one  member  of  the  com- 
mission may  serve  8tlmultaneo\ialy  In  any 
elective  town  or  county  office. 

(c)  Martha's  Vineyard  Trust  Commission. 
The  Martha's  Vineyard  Trust  Commission 
shall  have  the  responsibilities  as  established 
herein  over  the  lands  and  waters  In  Dukes 
County,  excepting  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  and 
shall  be  composed  of  twenty-two  members 
serving  two-year  staggered  terms  whl(^  shall 
commence  on  Janu^jy  first  of  each  year. 
Members  shall  be  selected  as  follows: 

(1)  a  member  appointed  by  the  Secretary; 

(2)  a  member  appointed  by  the  Qovemor; 

(3)  a  member  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Selectmen  of  each  town  on  Martha's  Vine- 
yard who  may  be  a  selectman,  a  member  of 
a  planning  board,  or  of  any  other  municipal 
agency  board,  department,  or  office  of  that 
town; 

(4)  a  member  appointed  by  the  Dukes 
County  Commissioners,  who  may  or  may  not 
be  a  Dukes  County  Commissioner; 

(5)  nine  members  elected  at-large  In  an 
Island-wide  election,  with  not  less  than  one 
member  nor  more  than  two  members  to  be 
elected  from  any  one  town  on  Martha's  Vine- 
yard; elections  held  subsequent  to  the  Initial 


from  the  mainland  to  the  Islands 

KAKTUCKXT    SOTTWD    ISLAKDa    TBTTST 

8»c.  2.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  the 
preservation  and  conservation  in  the  na- 
tional Interest  of  the  unique  natural,  scenic, 
ecological,  scientific,  cultural,  historic,  and 
other  values  of  the  Nantucket  Sound  Islands, 
there  Is  established  In  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  the  Nantucket  Soxind  Islands 
Trust  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"trust"),  comprising  the  area  described  in 
section  4  herein. 

(b)  Ouldellnes  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
^  ^*  b«l«  'or  programs  and  policies  to 
preserve  and  conserve  the  unique  values  of 
the  Trust  area,  and  when  such  programs  and 
policies  have  been  adopted  by  the  Islands 
Trust  Commissions  as  hereinafter  provided 
they  ShaU  be  administered  by  those  com- 
mlsslops.  Such  policies  and  programs  shall 
protect  the  unique  values  of  the  Trust  area 
through  land  use  controls  designed  to  en- 
courage wise  and  prudent  stewardship  of 
land  and  water  resoiirces  oonsLstent  with 
maintenance  of  sound  local  economies. 

ItAJfTUCKXT    SOTTNT)    ISLAtna    TUVBT 
COMMISSIONS 

8»c.  3.  (a)  There  are  hereby  established 
the  Nantucket  Trust  Commission,  the 
Martha's  Vineyard  Trust  Commission,  and 
the  Elizabeth  Islands  Trust  Commission,  to 
be  known  collectively  as  the  Nantucket 
Sound  Islands  Trust  Commissions  (hervln. 
after  referred  to  as  the  "commissions") 


Wnt  with  the  bi-annual  elections  for  State 
and  county  offloes; 

(8)  four  members  whose  principal  reel- 
dence  Is  not  on  Martha's  Vineyard  but  who 
pay  taxes  on  property  owned  by  them  on 
Martha's  Vineyard,  two  of  such  members  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  and  two  by 
the  Qovemor;  provided,  that  such  members 
shall  have  voice  but  no  vote  In  deciding 
matters  before  the  commission.  Only  the 
members  selected  under  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4)  of  this  subsection  may  hold  elective  town 
or  county  <^ce  during  their  terms  of  of- 
fice as  commission  member. 

In  the  event  that  the  laws  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  either  before 
or  after  enactment  of  this  Act  provide  for  a 
new  regional  agency  with  planning  or  regu- 
latory responsibilities  for  all  or  a  part  of 
trust  lands  and  waters  on  Martha's  Vineyard, 
such  agency  will,  upon  a  majority  vote  of 
Its  members,  serve  as  the  Martha's  Vineyard 
Commission  herein  established. 

(d)   Elizabeth  Islands  Trust  Commission. 
The    Elizabeth    Islands    Trust    Commission 
shall  have  the  re^xmslbllltles  as  established 
herein  over  the  lands  and  waters  of  the  Eliza- 
beth Islands,  and  shall  be  composed  of  seven 
members  serving  three-year  staggered  terms 
which  shall  commence  on  the  first  Monday 
In  April.  Members  sbaU  be  selected  as  foUows: 
(1)  a  member  appointed  by  the  Secretary; 
(3)  a  member  appointed  by  the  Qovemor; 
(3)  a  member  elected  at  the  annual  elec- 


tion which   is  a  part  of  the  annual  tnm 
meeting;  *■ 

(4)  two  members  appointed  by  the  boatd 
of  selectmen  to  represent  the  island  of  Cuttv 
hunk,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  permansat 
resident  of  Cuttyhimk  and  one  of  whom 
ShaU  be  a  seasonal  resident  of  Cuttyhunk- 
and 

(6)  two  members  appointed  by  the  board 
of  selectmen  to  represent  the  other  uuniis  in 
the  EUaabeth  lalands,  one  of  whom  shaU  bs 
a  permanent  resident  of  one  at  such  oUur 
Islands,  and  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  seasonal 
resident  of  one  of  such  other  Islands. 

(e)  Qenxxai.  Pkovisions  Atpucasls  To 
Commissions. 

(1)  Each  commission  shall  have  a  chair- 
man. The  chairmen  of  the  commissions  shaU 
each  be  elected  by  the  membership  thereof 
for  a  term  of  not  to  exceed  two  years  Any 
vacancy  In  the  commissions  shaU  be  flUed  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  original  se- 
lection was  made,  except  that  Interim  ap- 
pointments may  be  made  by  the  remaining 
members  of  the  commission. 

(3)  All  members  of  the  commission  shall 
be  paid  at  the  rate  of  t&O  per  diem  when 
actually  serving.  The  Secretary  is  authorised 
to  pay  the  expenses  reasonably  incurred  by 
the  commissions  in  carrying  out  their  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  Act  on  the  presenU- 
tlon  of  vouchers  signed  by  the  chairmen. 

(3)  The  commissions  shall  publish  and 
make  available  to  the  Secretary  and  to  the 
public  an  annual  report  reviewing  matten 
relating  to  the  trust,  including  acquisition 
of  lands,  progress  toward  acoompllahment  of 
the  purposes  of  thU  Act.  and  administration, 
and  shall  make  such  recommendations 
thereto  as  they  deem  appropriate  to  the  Sec- 
retary, Qovernor.  and  the  towns. 

(4)  The  commissions  may  employ  such 
permanent  or  part-time  professional,  cleri- 
cal, or  other  personnel  as  they  find  an  re- 
quired and  may  engage  such  other  profes- 
sional services  as  they  may  reasonably  re- 
qxiire.  Each  commission  shall  have  an  office 
and  a  mailing  address  at  a  central  location 
m  the  area  of  its  jtulsdlction,  and  such  office 
shall  be  where  Its  ordinary  business  Is  con- 
ducted and  its  maps  and  records  kept. 

(5)  The  oommiaslons  shall  each  have  tbs 
authority  to  appoint  commission  advisory 
committees  In  their  own  discretion.  y.frh 
commission  shall  designate  tliree  nwmben 
to  serve  on  a  coordlniUlng  oommittee  with 
members  of  the  other  commissions  to  treat 
matters  of  oomiQon  concern. 

(«)  At  its  first  meeting  each  commission 
shall  adopt  bylaws  and  rules  of  prooedure, 
which  may  include  dates  of  meetings,  publio 
distribution  of  Information  relating  to  com- 
mission actlvltes,  dscloaure  of  ownershp  In- 
terest In  trust  lands  by  commission  members, 
and  any  other  matters  normal  to  the  opera- 
tion of  such  bodies  and  consistent  with  the 
purpoees  of  this  Act.  The  conmilsslons  shall 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  TiTnnnartm 
setts  Open  Meetings  Law,  and  they  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  "boards"  within  the  rnti^ntim 
of  said  law. 

In  exercising  their  management  and  sd- 
mlnlstratlve  responslbUltles  under  this  Act 
the  commissions  shall  not  adopt  reg\ilatloiu 
which  are  leas  restrictive  than  regulatloos  In 
force  and  effect  In  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  or  the  respective  towns  with- 
in the  trust  area. 

Sxc.  4.  (a)  The  area  comprising  the  trust 
shall  encompass  the  followlztg  lands  tnd  wa> 
ters  In  the  Commonwealth  of  Mssnartnuntti' 

(1)  Nantucket  Island,  and  the  Island  to 
westward  called  variously  Smith's  Island  or 
Esther  Island; 

(2)  Tuckemuck  Island; 
(8)  Muskeget  Island; 

(4)  Martha's  Vineyard  laUnd,  and  varleas 
Islands  appnrtanant  to  It; 

(8)  Noman's  Land  island; 

(0)  th«  Elizabeth  t^cmmIs.  Including  ttot 
not  limited  to  the  Islands  of  Cuttyhunk,  Hon- 
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amasset,  Naushon,  Pasque,  Nashawena,  Un- 
catena,  Penlkese,  and  the  Weeppeckets;  and 
(7)  any  other  lands  and  waters  In  Nan- 
tucket Coxinty  and  Dukes  County  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

(b)  The  area  Included  In  the  trust  may  be 
changed  only  by  an  amendment  to  this  Act, 
and  only  after  petition  therefor  by  the  com- 
missions with  the  concurrence  of — 

(1)  the  town  or  towns  affected  expressed 
by  vote  of  a  town  meeting  or  meetings; 

(2)  the  Qovernor;  and 

(3)  the  Secretary. 

(c)  Noman's  Land — The  lands  and  waters 
-of  Noman's  Land  Island  are  hereby  declared 

part  of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System 
and  the  Secretary  Is  directed  to  prepare  and 
execute  forthwith  the  necessary  documenta- 
tion to  give  effect  to  such  declaration.  The 
Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall, 
within  twelve  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  act,  survey  Noman's  Land 
Island  and  the  surrounding  waters  for  un- 
explored military  ordnance  and  render  such 
ordnance,  wherever  It  may  be  found,  harm- 
lass;  and  thereafter,  Noman's  Land  Island 
shall  be  administered  piu^uant  to  the  Na- 
tional WUdllfe  Refuge  System  Administra- 
tion Act  (16  UJ3.C.  6d8dd). 

CLASSmCATIOIf  or  TaUST  LANDS 

8ic.  S.  (a)  Lands  and  waters  within  the 
trust  area  shall  all  be  assigned  to  th6  classi- 
fications established  In  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section.  Upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  such  lands  and  waters  shall  be  assigned 
to  classifications  as  set  forth  In  section  6 
and  section  17  of  this  Act. 
(b)  Classifications  of  Tbttst  Land*— 
(1)  Class  A:  Open  lands.  Lands  and  waters 
io  classified  shall  remain  forever  free  of  im- 
provements, as  defined  hereinafter,  of  any 
kind  except  as  provided  herein.  If  improve- 
ments exist  on  any  lands  so  classified  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  then  there 
shall  be  permitted  a  right  of  use  and  occu- 
pancy to  the  legal  or  beneficial  owner  or 
owners  thereof,  or  their  successors  or  assigns, 
for  10  long  as  such  suocessors  or  assigns  are 
memben  of  the  same  family  or  families  as 
the  legal  or  beneficial  owner  or  owners.  If, 
however,  the  legal  or  beneficial  owner  or 
ownen  seek  to  sell  or  otherwise  convey  the 
Improvement  with  or  without  the  land  there- 
under to  others  than  legal  or  beneficial  own- 
ers or  members  of  the  same  family  or  families 
as  the  legal  or  beneficial  ovimer  or  owners, 
then  the  commissions  and  the  Secretary  shall 
have  an  exclusive  option  to  purchase  said 
Improvement  with  or  without  the  land  there-  " 
under  at  fuU  and  fair  market  value,  which 
ShaU  be  promptly  determined,  and  such  op- 
tion ShaU  exist  for  sixty  days  after  such  de- 
termination. If  such  option  Is  exercised,  then 
the  Improvement  may  be  moved  or  removed; 
If  such  option  Is  not  exercised,  then  the  sale 
or  other  conveyance  may  proceed  In  the  or- 
dinary course. 

For  the  purpoees  of  this  paragraph.  famUy 
shall  mean  siblings  of  a  legal  or  beneficial 
owner  or  owners,  lineal  descendants  nat\iral 
or  adopted,  or  relatives  by  marriage.  Any 
change  in  access  to  and/or  use  of  lands 
osssmed  as  CTass  A:  Open  Lands  must  first 
oeapproved  by  the  conmilaslons  and  the 
8««»tary.  except  that  uses  shall  be  in  a 
manner  not  less  restrictive  than  permitted 
Dy  general  purpose  local  ordinances,  bylaws, 
Md  regulations  from  time  to  time  In  effect. 
Owners  of  Improvements  may  make  neces- 
wy  repairs,  and  may  make  replacements  or 
extensions  thereto  which  shaU  not  alter  the 
OMlc  character  of  the  lands,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  commissions  and  the  applicable 
iocai  government  agency. 
T  12.^  '^'"*  °'  ^**»<'urce  management  lands. 
JAMS  and  waters  so  classified  shaU  not  be 
wwoped  beyond  their  present  Intensity  of 
>Me^  except  as  provided  in  this  paragraph. 
"*h«8  of  such  lands,  or  of  Improvements 
««»on,  or  of  both,  may  transfer,  sell,  as- 
■fh,  or  demise  such  land  or  Improvements. 
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or  both.  Reasonable  replacement  and  exten- 
sion of  Improvements  ahaU  be  permitted, 
under  regulations  Issued  by  the  commissions. 
Development  on  lands  so  classified  beyond 
their  present  Intensity  of  use  shall  be  per- 
mitted only  under  regulations  consistent 
with  the  following  guidelines: 

(I)  The  overall  intensity  must  take  Into 
account  the  capability  of  the  land  for  such 
development,  which  shall  Include  considera- 
tion of  existing  land  use,  intensity  of  uses 
m  the  Immediate  vicinity,  areawlde  water 
quality  and  quantity,  soil  conditions,  road- 
way utilization,  and  visual  and  topographic 
conditions. 

(II)  The  overall  intensity  guideline  shall 
not  be  translated  Into  uniform  lot  sizes  and 
applied  to  the  land  so  classified,  but  shall  be 
applied  with  QexlbUlty  to  encourage  sound 
land  use  planning  respecting  the  varying 
natural  values  of  the  different  geographical 
areas  of  lands;  and 

(III)  The  area  upon  which  intensity  is 
calculated  shaU  not  Include  bodies  of  water 
or  wetlands  classified  as  such  under  Mas- 
sachusetts Wetlands  Protection  Act  (131 
M.QX.  40). 

Regulations  consistent  with  these  guide- 
lines shall  be  issued  by  each  commission 
within  3  months,  and  shall  become  effective 
only  after  a  public  hearing  or  hearings  there- 
on to  be  held  within  30  days  of  Issuance  and 
after  approval  by  the  Governor  and  the  Sec- 
retary. After  such  regulations  have  become 
effective,  the  provisions  of  section  18  herein 
as  they  apply  to  the  lands  covered  by  the 
regulations  shall  no  longer  apply:  and  con- 
struction of  Improvements  on  such  lands 
shall  thereafter  be  permitted  so  long  as  the 
appropriate  commission  has  Issued  a  permit 
therefor  indicating  satisfaction  of  the  con- 
ditions of  this  paragraph. 

(3)  Class  C:  Town  lands.  Lands  and  waters 
BO  classified  shall  remain  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  town  in  which  located  for 
pinrposes  of  planning  and  zoning  ordinances 
and  other  land  use  regulations:  Provided, 
That  such  planning  and  zoning  ordinances 
and  other  land  use  regulations  shall  be  re- 
viewed and  commented  upon  by  the  com- 
missions and  the  Secretary  as  to  consistency 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  such  ordinances  or  regulations 
or  amendments  thereto:  And  provided  fur- 
ther, That  the  commissions  may  review  and 
comment  upon  variances  proposed  to  be 
granted  pursuant  to  any  local  zoning  ordi- 
nance. 

ASSICNMKNT   OF  THT7ST  LANDS 

SBC.  8.  (a)  Assignment  of  lands  and  waters 
within  the  trust  area  to  the  classifications 
established  by  section  6  of  this  Act  shall  be 
as  depicted  on  official  Nantucket  County  and 
Dukes  County  Nantucket  Sound  Island  Trust 
maps  on  file  and  available  for  public  In- 
spection in — 

(1)  the  offices  of  the  Selectmen  of  the 
towns  within  the  trust  area; 

(2)  the  offices  of  the  commissions; 

(3)  the  offices  of  the  Massachusetts  Secre- 
tary of  Commimltles  and  Development:  and 

(4)  the  offices  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  the  Interior. 

(b)  Changes  to  the  maps  indicating 
changes  In  such  assignments  to  classifica- 
tions shall  be  made  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  as  foUows — 

(1)  minor  corrective  adjustments  In  the 
location  of  boundary  lines  due  to  technical  or 
clerical  errors  may  be  made  within  one  hun- 
dred eighty  days  after  the  first  offlcUl  meet- 
ing of  a  conunisslon  by  vote  of  such  com- 
mission and  with  the  concurrence  cf  the 
board  of  selectmen  of  the  town  affected; 

(2)  other  changes  in  the  location  of 
boundary  lines  between  classifications  may 
be  made  by  a  commission  acting  pursuant  to 
an  affirmative  vote  thereon  by  a  town  meet- 
ing or  meetings  of  the  town  or  towns  af- 
fected, with  the  concurrence  of  the  Gov- 
ernor   and    the    Secretary:     provided    that 


should  either  the  Governor  or  the  Secre- 
tary, or  both,  not  concur,  then  such  change 
shall  become  effective  upon  a  subsequent 
two-thirds  vote  by  the  commission;  aTid  pro- 
vided further  that  no  vote  upon  a  proposed 
change  shall  be  made  at  a  town  meeting  un- 
tU  after  a  public  hearing  en  such  change  has 
been  held. 

(c)  Any  changes  to  the  maps  changing  the 
location  of  boundary  lines  between  classifi- 
cations shall  be  recorded  on  the  official  maps 
within  seven  days  after  such  changes  become 
effective,  by  the  officials  responsible  for  post- 
ing said  maps. 

ACQUISITION    OF   LANDS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Qknixal  Authoritt — 

( 1 )  Within  the  area  of  the  trust,  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  acquire  lands  and 
waters  and  Interests  therein  at  fair  market 
value  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  (1)  by  dona- 
tion or  transfer  from  any  Federal  agency.  (11) 
by  purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds  or  transfer  funds,  or  (ill)  by  exchange; 
provided,  that  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Sec^tary  may  not  purchase 
any  lands  or  waters  or  Interests  therein  with- 
out being  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  ma- 
jority affirmative  vote  thereon  by  the  com- 
mission within  whose  Jurisdiction  the  lands 
or  waters  or  interests  therein  are  located. 
In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire  prop- 
erty under  the  terms  of  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real 
Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  (42  VS.C. 
4601).  Any  voting  member  of  a  commission 
may  recommend  an  area  for  purchase,  and 
at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  commission  shall 
be  able  to  obtain  a  record  vote  on  such  rec- 
ommendation. 

(2)  Any  lands  or  waters  or  interests  there- 
in, owned  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts or  any  political  subdivision  thereof, 
may  be  acquired  only  by  donation.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law  and  prop- 
erty owned  by  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
located  within  the  trust  area  may,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  agency  having  custody 
thereof,  be  transferred  without  considera- 
tion to  the  administrative  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  for  use  by  him  In  carrying  out 
this  Act  pursuant  to  its  provisions. 

(3)  In  exercising  authority  to  acquire  prop- 
erty under  the  terms  of  this  Act.  the  Com- 
missions and  the  Secretary  shall  give  Im- 
mediate and  special  consideration  to  any 
offer  made  by  an  owner  or  owners  of  unim- 
proved Class  A:  Open  Lands  or  Class  B:  Re- 
source Management  Lands  within  the  trust 
area  to  sell  such  lands  to  the  Secretary.  An 
owner  or  owners  may  notify  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  Secretary  that  the  continued 
ownership  of  those  lands  would  resiilt  In 
hardship  to  such  owner  or  owners,  and  the 
Commissions  shall  immediately  consider  such 
evidence;  and  the  Secretary  shall,  within  six 
months  following  the  majority  affirmative 
vote  thereon  by  the  appropriate  commis- 
sion, and  subject  to  the  then  current  avalla- 
bUlty  of  funds,  purchase  the  lands  offerwd 
at  the  fair  market  value  prior  to  April  li 
1972. 

(4)  In  exercising  bis  authority  to  acqulra 
property  by  exchange,  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
cept title  to  any  non-Federal  property  locat- 
ed within  such  area  and  upon  the  majority 
affirmative  vote  of  the  appropriate  commis- 
sion, may  convey  to  the  grantor  of  such  prop- 
erty, any  federally  owned  property  held  as 
In  trust  by  the  commission  and  the  Secre- 
tary within  such  area.  The  properties  so  ex- 
changed shall  be  approximately  equal  In 
fair  value:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  may 
accept  cash  from  or  pay  cash  to  the  grantor 
In  such  an  exchange  in  order  to  equalize  the 
values  of  the  properties  exchanged. 

(b)  TaANSFxa  To  Commissions — 
(1)  Upon  acquisition  by  him  of  sny  lands 
or  waters  or  interests  therein,  the  Secretary 
shall  concurrently  or  as  soon  as  is  practicable 
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thereafter  transfer  without  consideration  an 
undivided  one-half  Interest  In  such  acquisi- 
tion to  the  commission  within  whose  Juris- 
diction the  lands  or  waters  or  Interests  there- 
in are  located. 

(2)  Thereafter,  such  lands  or  waters  or 
Interests  shall  be  held  JolnUy  by  the  ap- 
propriate commission  and  the  Secretary  as 
In  a  public  trust. 

(3)  The  lands  or  waters  or  Interests  there- 
in so  held  as  m  trust  shall  be  administered 
as  described  In  this  Act,  and  the  Secretary 
and  the  commissions  may  exchange  any  such 
lands  or  Interests  so  held  as  In  trust  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(c)  Taxation — 

(1)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  exempt  any  real  property  or  Interest  there- 
in held  by  the  commissions  and  the  Secretary 
under  this  Act  from  taxation  by  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof  to  the  same  extent,  ac- 
cording to  Its  value,  as  other  real  property 
Is  taxed.  f    i^    i 

(3)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  prohibiting  any  governmental 
Jurisdiction  In  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts from  assessing  taxes  upon  any 
Interest  In  real  estate  retained  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  to  the  nonexempt  own- 
er or  owners  of  such  Interest,  nor  from  estab- 
lishing and  coUecting  fees  In  Uetj  of  taxes 
upon  any  nongovernmental  use  of  lands  ac- 
quired pursuant  to  this  Act. 

LISCrrATIOHS  AND  DI»INTnoNS 

Sbc.  8.  (a)  Not  later  than  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  commissions  and  the  Secretary  shall 
notify  an  owner  or  owners  of  Class  B:  Re- 
source Management  Lands,  other  than  prop- 
erty designated  for  fee  acquisition,  of  the 
minimum  regulations  on  use  and  develop- 
ment of  such  property  under  which  such 
property  may  be  retained  In  a  manner  com- 
patible with  the  purpose  for  which  the  trust 
was  established.  If  the  owner  or  owners  of 
any  such  lands  agree  to  the  use  and  de- 
velopment of  the  property  In  accordance 
with  such  regrilatlons,  the  Secretary  may  not 
acquire,  without  the  consent  of  such  owner 
or  owners,  such  property  or  Interests  therein 
for  so  long  as  the  property  affected  Is  used 
In  accordance  with  such  regulations,  unless 
the  commissions  determine  that  such  prop- 
erty, or  any  part  thereof,  is  needed  for  other 
purposes  as  described  in  this  Act.  Such  lands 
shall  be  Included  in  the  area  upon  which 
Intensity  is  calculated  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 5(b)(3)  herein. 

(b)  With  respect  to  that  property  which 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  by  the  commis- 
sions to  acquire  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner  under  the  terms  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  initiate  no  proceedings  there- 
for until  after  he  has  made  every  reasonable 
effort  to  acqtUre  such  property  or  Interest 
therein  by  negotiation  and  purchase  at  the 
fair  market  value  prior  to  April  11,  1972.  The 
certificate  of  the  determination  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  designated  representative 
(which  may  be  the  commissions)  that  there 
has  been  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence 
of  such  compliance;  provided,  that  nothing 
In  this  Act  Shan  be  construed  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  eminent  domain  as  a  means  of 
acquiring  a  clear  and  marketable  title,  free 
of  any  and  all  encumbrances. 

(c)  The  oommlaslons  and  the  Secretary 
shall  furnish  to  any  Interested  person  re- 
questing the  same  a  certificate  Indicating, 
with  respect  to  any  property  which  the  Sec- 
retary has  been  prohibited  from  acquiring 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  that 
such  authority  is  prohibited  and  the  reasons 
therefor. 

(d)  Definitions.  As  used  to  this  Act.  the 
term  "Improvement"  means  a  detached,  resi- 
dential oner^amUy  dwelling,  construction  of 
which  was  begun  before  Aprtl  11,  1873,  or 


such  a  dwelling  for  which  a  certificate  of 
need  was  voted  pursuant  to  section  18(a) 
herein,   together   with — 

(1)  so  much  of  the  land  on  which  the 
dwelling  Is  situated,  the  said  land  being  to 
the  same  ownership  as  the  dwelling,  as  the 
commissions  and  the  Secretary  shall  desig- 
nate to  be  reasonably  necessary  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  dweUlng  and  land  for  noncom- 
mercial residential  or  agrlculutral  purposes, 
and 

(2)  any  structures  accessory  to  the  dwell- 
ing which  are  situated  on  such  land. 
The  amount  of  the  land  subject  to  such 
deslgiuitlon  to  cnass  A:  Open  Lands  and 
Class  B:  Resource  Management  Lands  shall 
In  every  case  be  at  least  three  acres  to  area, 
or  all  of  such  lesser  acreage  as  may  be  held 
In  the  same  ownership  as  the  dwelltog.  In 
maktog  such  designations,  the  commissions 
and  the  Secretary  shall  take  toto  account  the 
manner  of  noncommercial  residential  tise  to 
which  the  dwelling  and  land  have  cus- 
tomarily been  enjoyed:  Provided,  That  the 
commissions  and  the  Secretary  may  exclude 
from  the  land  so  designated  any  beach  lands, 
together  with  so  much  of  the  land  adjoining 
such  beach  lands,  as  they  may  deem  necee- 
say  for  public  access  thereto.  It  they  make 
such  exclusion,  an  approprUte  buffer  zone 
shall  be  provided  between  any  dwelltog  and 
the  public  access  or  beach. 

(e)  As  used  to  this  Act,  the  terms  "develop- 
ment" and  "developed"  shall  mean  the  con- 
struction of  an  Improvement. 

(f)  Should  a  commercial  use  to  existence 
prior  to  April  1,  1973,  be  tocluded  as  part  of 
such  a  dwelltog.  It  sbaU  be  considered  a  non- 
conforming use. 

(g)  The  commissions  shall  establish 
regulations  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  govern  tog  the  status  of  boathouses. 
camps,  piers,  and  other  nonresidential 
structures. 

SaOSION   CONTROt   AHD    POlXtJTION 

Sic.  B.  (a)  The  commissions,  together  with 
the  Secretary,  the  Oovemor.  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  shall  cooperate  to  a  study 
and  shall  formulate  plans  for  beach  and 
shoreline  erosion  control  and  restoration 
projects  on  the  Nantucket  Sound  Islands, 
especlaUy  in  those  areas  most  Immediately 
threatened.  Any  protective  works,  including 
water  resource  developments  and  navigation 
improvements,  for  such  control  undertaken 
by  the  Department  of  the  Army  shall  be 
carried  out  only  to  accordance  with  a  plan 
that  U  mutually  acceptable  to  the  commis- 
sions, the  Governor,  and  the  Secretary,  and 
Is  consistent  with  both  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  and  the  purposes  of  existing  statutes 
dealing  with  water  and  related  resotirce  de- 
velopment. 

(b)  The  Commissions  together  with  the 
Oovemor  and  the  Secretary  shall  undertake 
a  program  of  dune  and  headland  erosion 
control,  beglnntog  with  thoee  dunes  and 
headlands  most  Immediately  threatened  and 
In  need  thereof.  Such  dune  and  headland 
erosion  may  be  that  caused  by  natural  wind 
and  water  action,  by  motor  vehicle  passage, 
or  by  other  factors,  and  such  programs  may 
hare  the  purposes  of  resrtortog  past  and  pres- 
ent damage  and  of  preventtog  further  dam- 
age. 

(c)  The  commissions,  together  with  the 
Oovemor  and  the  Secretary,  shall  cooperate 
with  the  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies  to  provide  safeguards  against 
pollution  of  the  waters  In  and  around  trust 
lands.  Such  safeguards  shall  toclude  an 
immediate  survey  of  the  quality  of  ground 
water  conditions  In  all  or  any  part  of  the 
area  of  the  trust,  and  the  necessary  funds 
therefor  may  be  drawn  from  the  appropria- 
tions authorized  by  section  20  herein. 

BEACms 

Bxc.  10.  (a)  All  beach  lands  wlthto  the 
trust  area,  with  the  exception  of  beach  lands 
classified  as  Class  C:  Town  Lands,  shall  be 
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classified  as  Class  A:  Open  Lands  notwith 
standtog  that  such  beach  lands  may  be  claJ 
slfled    as    CHaas    B:    Resource    Management 
Lands  by  other  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  As  used  to  this  Act,  the  term  "beach 
lands"  shall  mean  the  wet  and  dry  sand  area 
lying  between  the  mean  low  water  line  and 
the  base  of  the  headlands  or  the  visible  Un. 
of  upland  vegetation,  whichever  shaU  be 
closer  to  the  mean  low  water  line,  and  shall 
toclude  dunes,  rock  beaches,  wetlands 
marshes  and  estuartoe  areas  adjoining  tldai 

(c)  There  Is  herewith  established  a  non- 
vehicular  right  of  passage 

(1)  in  Class  A:  Open  Lands,  at  the  hl«h 
water  Itoe  of  sufficient  width  for  a  person  to 
pass  and  repass;  and 

(2)  to  Class  C:  Town  Lands,  at  the  high 
water  Itoe  of  sufficient  width  for  a  person  to 
pass  and  repass,  but  only  in  thoee  specified 
areas  which  each  commission  shall,  within 
six  months  after  lu  first  meeting,  esUbltah 
as  right  of  passage  beach  lands. 
The  rights  of  owners  of  residential  Improvs- 
ments  on  beach  lands  as  of  April  n,  1972 
shaU  be  respected;  and  the  commissions  shall 
not  permit  the  right  of  passage  created  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection 
where  such  right  would  toterfere  with  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  such  Improvements  by 
the  owners  thereof. 

(d)  Upon  agreement  therefor  by  the  com- 
missions  and  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary 
may  acquire  to  any  manner  authorized  by 
this  Act  lands  and  waters  and  Interests  there- 
in to  the  tnist  area  for  the  purposes  of— 

(1)  estabUshlng  public  beaches  open  to 
public  use  and  enjoyment;  and 

(2)  estab'.lshlng  ancess  to  such  beaches. 
Such  public  beaches  may  or  may  not  be 
enlargements  of  existing  public  beaches,  but 
In  any  case  shall  to  as  great  an  extent  u 
possible  be  located  so  as  to  be  consistent  with 
the  conservation  and  preservation  purposes 
of  this  Act.  Access  to  such  public  beaches 
ShaU  respect  the  rights  of  private  property 
owners  In  the  Immediate  vicinity,  and  shall 
be  designed  to  protect  the  natural  features  of 
the  land.  The  commissions  shall  esUbllsh 
limitations  on  the  number  of  vehicles  to  be 
parked  at  public  beach  areas.  Wlthto  twelve 
months  after  Its  first  meeting,  the  Martha's 
Vineyard  Commission  fchaU  designate  two 
new  public  beaches  on  the  southern  or 
southwestern  shoreline  of  Martha's  Vine- 
yard; neither  of  such  new  areas  shall,  how- 
ever, be  enlargements  of  exlsttag  beaches 
open  to  public  use. 

(e)  Six  months  after  the  first  meeting  of 
each  commission,  motor  vehicles,  ooen  fires, 
and  camping  shall  be  prcrfilblted  from  beach 
lands  within  the  area  of  its  jurisdiction: 
Provided,  That  each  commission  may  deslg> 
nate  beach  land  areas  open  to  such  uses, 
and  shall  adopt  regulations  speclfvlng  the 
conditions  of  use  within  six  months  after  its 
first  meeting:  and  provided  further  that  un- 
til such  regulations  are  adopted  use  of  beach 
lands  shall  be  as  determined  by  existing 
state  and  local  laws. 

(f)  The  conunlssions  shall,  within  30  days, 
develop  plans  for  protection  and  litter  pre- 
vention on  beach  areas.  These  plans  will  be 
Implemented  by  funds  as  provided  In  Sec- 
tion 20  of  this  Act. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  11. (a)  As  to  the  responslbUltles  as- 
signed to  the  Secretary  by  this  Act.  the  same 
ShaU  be  administered  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  Act  of  August 
26,  1916  (16  U.S.C.  I  et  seq.),  as  amended 
and  supplemented,  except  that  the  Secretary 
may  utUlze  any  other  statutory  authority 
avaUable  to  him  for  the  conservation,  pres- 
ervation and  management  of  natural  re- 
sources to  the  extent  he  finds  such  autbor- 
Ity  will  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act.    * 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  provlds 
technical  assistance  to  the  commissions  and 
the   towns  and  regional   governmental  so- 
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titles,  and  to  provide  the  same  to  private  or- 
ganizations aud  associations,  for  the  purpoee 
of  establlshtog  sound  land  use  planntog  and 
gonlng  bylaws  and  other  ordtoances  and 
regulations  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  Such  assistance  may  toclude  payments 
for  professional  services. 

TRANSPORTATION     AND     CKNXRAL     USES 

8bc.  12.  (a)  The  commissions,  together 
with  the  Governor  and  the  -Secretary,  shall 
make  an  immediate  survey  of  pubUc  and 
private  water  and  air  access  to  lands  In  the 
trust  area,  tocludlng  that  by  the  Woods 
Bole,  Martha's  Vtoeyard,  and  Nantucket 
Steamship  Authority,  and  by  other  pubUc 
and  private  water  and  air  carriers,  and  shall 
make  such  recommendations  to  the  appro- 
priate body  or  bodies  for  legislative  or  ad- 
ministrative action  as  they  deem  consistent 
with  the  preservation  and  conservation  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  Such  recommendations 
ll^^ll  include  specific  measures  to  limit  the 
nimiber  of  motor  vehicles  and  passengers 
such  carriers  might  otherwise  transport  to 
the  Nantucket  Sound  Islands.  Thereafter, 
regiilar  and  frequent  sxirveys  of  such  access 
shall  be  conducted,  and  such  recommenda- 
tions shall  be  made  as  are  deemed  appro- 
priate to  maintain  the  unique  values  of  lands 
and  waters  in  the  trust  area.  Such  recom- 
mendations may  toclude  totra-lsland  trans- 
portation programs  and  poUcies. 

(b)  No  development  or  plan  for  the  oon- 
venlence  of  visitors  to  trust  lands  or  waters 
ghaU  be  undertaken  which  would  be  in- 
compatible with  the  preservation  and  con- 
servation of  the  tinlque  values  thereof:  Pro- 
tided,  Yhat  the  commissions,  the  Oovemor, 
and  the  Secretary  may  jototly  provide  for 
the  public  enjoyment  and  understanding  of 
the  values  of  the  Nantucket  Sound  Islands 
by  establishing  such  public  transportation 
(ystems,  trails,  bicycle  paths,  observation 
points,  and  exhibits,  and  by  providing  such 
aervlces  as  they  may  deem  desirable  for  such 
public  enjoyment  and  understanding,  con- 
sistent with  the  preservation  and  conserva- 
tion of  such  values. 

(c)  In  any  such  provision  for  public  en 
joyment  or  understanding,  the  conunlssions 
the  Oovemor,  and  the  Secretary  shall  njt 
unreasonablv  diminish  for  its  owners  or  oc- 
cupants the  value  or  enjoyment  of  any  im- 
proved property  within  the  trust  lands. 

PRIVATE     NONPROrrr     ORGANIZATIONS 

8bc.  13.  (a)  In  order  to  encourage  and  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  the  establishment  of 
natural  and  scenic  preserves  by  voluntary 
private  action  of  owners  of  lands  and  waters 
In  the  trust  area,  and  notwithstanding  any 
provision  In  this  Act  or  in  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  authority  established  by 
this  Act  to  acquire  lands  or  Interests  there- 
in without  the  consent  of  the  owner  shall 
be  suspended  when — 

(I)  lands  or  waters  or  Interests  thereto 
which  are  designated  as  being  presently  or 
from  time  to  time  needed  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  are  irrevocably  In  the 
ownership  of  private  nonprofit  conservation, 
preservation,  historic,  or  other  organizations 
or  associations,  and  the  restrictions  against 
the  development  of  such  lands  meet  the 
standards  referred  to  herein;  or 

(II)  lands  or  waters  or  toterests  thereto 
which  are  designated  as  being  presently  or 
from  time  to  time  needed  to  carry  out  the 
I«»jpoee8  of  this  Act  are,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  commissions,  the  Governor,  and  the 
Secretary  and  within  twenty-four  months 
»fter  enactment  of  this  Act,  Irrevocably  com- 
niltted  to  be  sold,  donated,  demised,  or  other- 
wise transferred  to  such  organizations  or  as- 
sociations. 

(b)  Section  19  of  this  Act  shaU  be  sus- 
pended with  respect  to  those  lands  and 
'?*?'  *»d  Interests  to  which  subsection  (a) 
or  this  section  applies;  and  section  10  of  this 
act  ShaU  be  similarly  suspended  whenever 


to  the  judgment  of  the  commissions  its  ap- 
pUcabUlty  will  contravene  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  or  any  provision  of  law  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shaU  be 
applied  only  to  those  organizations  and  as- 
sociations which  are  determined  to  be  bona 
fide  and  general  purpose. 

(d)  All  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  except 
sections  1,  2  and  3,  shaU  be  suspended  with 
respect  to  any  lands,  waters  or  toterests 
therein  so  long  as  such  lands,  waters,  or  to- 
terests therein  are  wlthto  twenty-fotir 
months  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  Ir- 
revocably subject  to  a  conservation  restric- 
tion created,  approved,  and  recorded  under 
section  31  through  33  of  chapter  184  of  the 
General  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  which  for- 
bids, or  In  the  judgment  of  the  commissions, 
and  the  Secretary  as  evidenced  by  their  writ- 

\ten  approval  of  such  restriction,  substan- 
tially limits  aU  or  a  majority  of  the  land  uses 
referred  to  to  clauses  (a)  through  (g)  of 
the  first  paragraph  of  said  section  31.  Such 
conservation  restriction  shall  be  irrevocable 
unless  notice  of  the  Intention  to  revoke  is 
given  to  the  conunlssions  and  the  Secretary 
not  less  than  12  months  prior  to  the  pro- 
posed effective  date  of  the  revocation  or  un- 
less the  lands,  waters,  or  toterests  therein 
are  In  whole  or  to  oart  made  subject  to  a 
taking  by  eminent  dcmato. 

COMPENSABLE    LAND    USE    REGULATIONS 

Sec.  14.  The  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  the  commissions  and  the  Oovemor  and 
wlthto  six  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  shall  Issue  proposed  com- 
pensable land  use  regulations  applicable  to 
the  trust,  and  after  due  notice  shall  cause 
public  hearings  to  be  held  on  such  regula- 
tions. Thereafter,  he  shall  Issue  compensa- 
ble land  use  regulations  applicable  to  the 
trust  which  shall — 

(a)  estabUsh  the  manner  to  which  the  fair 
market  value  of  lands  or  waters  affected  by 
the  classifications  established  to  sections  5 
(b)<J)  and  6(bl  (2)  and  by  the  right  of 
passage  to  section  10(c)  shall  t>e  calculated 
where  such  classifications  have  caused  a  de- 
crease in  such  value,  and  where  the  provisions 
of  section  7(a)(3),  8(a),  or  13(a)  do  not 
apply  and 

(b)  set  forth  the  manner  by  which  an 
owner  or  owners  may  pursue  a  right  of  action 
to  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

NEW    EMPLOYMENT    OPPOR'l  UNl'l'lES 

Sec.  16.  (a)  The  commissions  are  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  examtoe  the  lands 
and  waters  and  other  resources  of  the  trust 
area  forthwith  for  the  purposes  of  identify- 
ing and  develcptog  new  employment  oppor- 
tunities of  any  ktod  for  residents  of  the 
trust  area  appropriate  to  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  As  part  of  such  examination,  the  com- 
missions ShaU  survey'  the  lands  and  waters 
of  the  trust  area  for  opportunities  to  experi- 
ment with  and  to  encourage  the  development 
of  acquaculture  of  aU  ktods.  Including  but 
not  Umlted  to  fish  and  shellfish  and  other 
associated  activities. 

(c)  As  soon  as  practicable  but  In  no  case 
later  than  six  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  each  commission  shaU 
prepare  a  plan  for  the  development  of  new 
employment  opportunities  which  shall  be 
adopted  or  amended  only  after  public  hear- 
ings have  been  held  on  the  propoeed  plan 
or  amendment.  Such  plan  shaU  Include — 

(1)  an  Identification  of  Industries  which 
should  be  estabUshed  af  enlarged  to  pro- 
vide employment  opportunities  and  of  any 
tralntog  or  retralntog  or  public  employment 
programs  which  should  be  estabUshed  to 
further  the  goal  of  a  soimd  local  economy 
and  the  other  purposes  of  this  Act;   and 

(2)  a  schedule  of  specific  aotlTlties  to  t>e 
undertaken  to  implement  the  goals  tocluded 
in  the  plan. 


(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  are  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  cooperate  with  the  commissions  in  the 
implementation  of  the  plans  adopted  to  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (c)  and  in  their  % 
other  activities  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  and  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance at  the  request  of  a  commission,  and 
are  authorized  to  make  available  to  the  com- 
missions for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  any 
funds  appropriated  to  their  respective  de- 
partments under  the  authority  of  this  or  any 
other  law  without  restriction. 

(e)  Any  other  provision  of  law  to  the  con- 
trary notwlthstandtog.  the  Nantucket  Trust 
Commission,  the  Martha's  Vtoeyard  Trust 
Commission,  and  the  Elizabeth  Islands  Trust 
Commission  are  hereby  declared  to  be  eligible 
appUcants  for  any  grant  program  admto- 
istered  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  or  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  for  which  applicants 
other  than  states  are  eligible;  and  the  com- 
missions may  either  carry  out  the  activities 
under  such  grants  themselves  or  arrange  for 
activities  under  such  grants  to  be  carried 
out  by  other  -entities  to  the  trust  area. 

(f)  The  commissions  shaU  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  possible  to  the  development  of  any 
regulations  pursuant  to  this  Act  encourage 
the  maintenance  and  commencement  of  agri- 
cultural tises  of  lands  within  the  trust  area. 

FREEZE    DATE 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Beginning  on  Aprtl  11,  1972,  no 
construction  of  any  improvement,  whether 
for  residential,  commercial,  indi'.strlal.  or 
any  other  purpoee,  shall  be  permitted  to 
conmience  on  any  lands  classified  herein  as 
Class  A:  Open  Lands.  Construction  ol  im- 
provements shall  be  permitted  on  any  lands 
classified  as  Class  C:  Town  Lands,  only  upon 
the  granting  of  specific  approval  therefor  by 
the  board  of  selectmen  of  the  particular 
town,  after  a  showing  of  the  need  therefor. 
Construction  of  improvements  shall  be  per- 
mitted on  any  lands  classified  as  Class  B  -  Re- 
source Management  Lands,  only  upon  the 
granting  of  specific  approval  therefor  by  the 
board  of  selectmen  of  the  particular  town, 
after  a  showing  of  the  need  therefor.  Ap- 
provals granted  by  a  vote  of  board  of  select- 
men pursuant  to  a  findtog  of  need  therefor 
and  pursuant  to  a  statement  of  justification 
therefore,  shall  subsequently  be  deemed  valid 
by  the  commissions,  the  Oovemor,  and  the 
Secretary. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  hardship  caused  by 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  commissions  and  the  Secretary 
ShaU.  on  the  basis  of  rules  and  regulations 
issued  by  the  commissions  and  the  Secretary, 
make  a  valuation  thereof  and  shall  award 
fair  recompense  to  any  Individual  for  whom 
hardship  Is  demonstrated. 

INDIAN   COMMON    LANDS 

Sec.  17.  (a)  The  Martha's  Vineyard  Com- 
mission is  directed  to  establish  forthwith  an 
orderly  program  for  determtolng  the  precise 
extent  of  Indian  Common  Lands  on  Martha's 
Vtoeyard.  The  program  shaU  include  a  sur- 
vey or  surveys,  and  such  other  research  or 
field  work  as  may  be  necessary  to  establish 
the  boundaries  of  the  Common  Lands  be- 
longing to  the  Wampanoag  Trtbe  of  Indians 
and  known  generally  as  the  Cranberry  Bogs, 
the  Clay  Cliffs,  and  Herring  Creek.  The  com- 
mission Is  fiorther  directed  to  determtoe  the 
location,  boundaries,  and  owners  of  record 
title  of  the  monuments  and  burial  grounds 
of  the  Wampanoag  Tribe  of  Indians  on 
Martha's  Vineyard.  Funds  to  earn,-  out  the 
program  may  be  drawn  from  those  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  by  section  20. 

(b)  Upon  completion  of  the  program  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a»  of  this  section, 
lands  determined  to  be  Indian  Common 
Lands  shall  be  acknowledged  as  an  Indian 
reservation  owned  by  the  Wampanoag  Tribe 
of  Indiana,  pursuant  to  confirmed   Indian 
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title  and  entitled  to  tb«  full  protection  of 
Federal  laws  pertaining  to  Indian  lands;  Pro- 
vided, that  the  provisions  of  section  5(b)  (2) 
of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  such  Indian  reser- 
vation land,  subject  however  to  the  sole  ad- 
ministration and  control  of  the  Wampanoag 
Tribal  Council  of  Gay  Head.  Lands  deter- 
mined to  be  Indian  monuments  or  burial 
grounds  which  are  found  to  be  In  private 
ownership  shaU  be  classified  as  Class  A: 
Open  Lands,  and  such  lands  found  to  be 
m  public  ownership  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  ownership  of  the  Wampanoag  Tribe  of 
Indians  and  classified  as  Class  A:  Open 
Lands. 

(c)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  prejudice  or  Umlt  any  claims 
which  the  Wampanoag  Tribe  of  Indians,  or 
any  member  of  that  tribe,  may  have  for  past 
violations  6f  their  rights  as  Indians.  Includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  claims  arising  under 
the  Indian  Tribe  tt  Intercourse  Act  (35  UJ3  C 
1T7). 

KKsXDtxrt  HoirasrrEs 
Sec.  18.  (a)  Upon  petition  therefor  by  any 
town,  acting  pursuant  to  a  vote  of  a  town 
meeting,  the  appropriate  commission  shall, 
with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  prepare  a 
resident  home  site  plan. 

(b)  A  resident  home  site  plan  shall 

(1)  state  the  reasons  for  the  establishment 

of  the  plan; 

(3)  delineate  the  land  area  or  land  areas 
In  the  town  Intended  to  be  utilized  for  carry- 
ing out  the  plan; 

(3)  define  the  criteria  by  which  town 
residents  may  avail  themselves  of  trie?  pinn; 

(4)  project  the  total  number  of  sites  en- 
visioned by  the  plan;  and 

(5)  establish  the  fair  purchase  value  of 
such  sites  for  qualified  residents. 

(c)  Upon  approval  of  a  resident  homeslte 
plan  by  the  appropriate  town,  and  by  the 
Governor  and  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  acquire  for  fair  market  value 
the  land  area  or  land  areas  specified  In  the 
plan  by  any  manner  authorized  by  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  and  the  appropriate  commis- 
sion shall  thereafter  make  resident  homesltes 
available  for  sale  to  qualified  residents  at  the 
fair  purchase  value  established  In  the  plan. 
The  difference  between  the  fair  market  value 
and  the  fair  purchase  value  shall  be  borne  by 
the  Secretary  out  of  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  20  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Any  resident  homeslte  sold  under  the 
authority  of  this  section  shall  be  subject  to 
a  right  of  first  refusal  In  the  Secretary  and 
the  appropriate  commission. 

(e)  Por  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "qualified  residents"  shall  mean  year- 
round  residents  who  qualify  for  the  plan 
under  criteria  established  by  the  appropriate 
commission;  and  the  terms  "fair  market 
value"  and  "fair  pvirchaae  value"  shall  be 
determined  by  the  criteria  set  forth  by  the 
appropriate  commission. 

HTTNTING    km    FISHING 

Sk:.  19.  Hunting,  fishing  and  trapping  on 
lands  and  waters  within  the  trust  area  shall 
be  permitted  in  accordance  with  the  applica- 
ble laws  of  towns  In  £B*  trust  area,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachijsetts,  and  the  United 
States,  except  that  the  commissions,  the 
Governor,  and  the  Secretary  may  designate 
zones  where,  and  establish  periods  when,  no 
hunting,  no  fishing,  and  no  trapping  shall  be 
permitted  for  reasons  of  public  health,  pub- 
lic safety,  fish  or  wildlife  management,  ad- 
ministration, or  public  use  and  enjoyment. 
Except  In  emergencies,  any  regiilatlons  pre- 
scribing any  such  restrictions  shall  be  Issued 
only  after  consultation  with  the  approprUte 
agency  of  said  Commonwealth  and  any  polit- 
ical BUbdlYlalcHi  thenof  which  has  Jurlsdle- 
tlon  over  such  activities. 
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AFPKOPS  lATIONB 

8«c.  ao.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act;  not 
to  exceed,  however,  920.000.000  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  lands  and  interests  therein,  and 
not   to   exceed   »6,000.000   lor   development, 
both  in  AprU  1972  prices,  for  the  first  three 
years  of  the  operation  of  the  trust,  plus  or 
minus  such  amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be  Justi- 
fied  by   reason   of   ordinary   fluctuations   In 
construction  costs  as  Indicated  by  engineer- 
ing cost  indices  applicable  to  the  types  of 
construction  Involved  herein:  Provided.  That 
there  shall,   within  the   total   amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated,  be  made  avail- 
able  $300,000   for   the   development   of   the 
shellfish  Industry  pursuant  to  section  16  of 
this  Act,  $500,000  tor  studies  conducted  pur- 
suant to  section  9(c)   of  this  Act.  $1,000.- 
000  for  Resident  Horns  Site  programs  pur- 
suant to  section  18  of  this  Act.  tod  $100,000 
for  the  Implementation  of  plans  to  protect 
and  provide  litter  prevention  for  all  beach 
areas. 

SEVEXABnjTT    CLAVBX 

Sec.  21.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  are  here- 
by declared  to  be  severable,  and  if  any  of  its 
provisions  are  held  to  be  invalid  by  any  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction,  the  decision  of 
such  court  shaU  not  affect  or  Impair  any  ot 
the  remaining  provisions. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  which  we  introduce  today  Is 
the  product  of  the  work  of  the  citizens  of 
the  Nantucket  Sound  Islands.  From  the 
time  that  the  concept  for  an  islands  trust 
was  proposed,  it  has  been  the  residents 
of  these  islands  which  have  directed  and 
molded  the  substantially  revised  legisla- 
tion which  we  submit.  I  cannot  think  of 
another  example  which  so  strikingly 
illustrates  the  development  of  legisla- 
tion which  is  the  direct  result  of  citizen 
input  and  ideas.  « 

We  expect  to  continue  to  work  with 
the  residents  of  Martha's  Vineyard  Nan- 
tucket, and  the  Elizabeth  Islands  to  per- 
fect this  bill.  And  we  will  over  the  next 
several  weeks  be  working  directly  with 
the  local  selectmen  and  planning  boards 
to  assure  that  every  resident  has  the  op- 
portunity to  submit  data  which  will  be 
crucial  in  "the  preparation  of  the  maps. 

All  of  us  will  continue  to  work  together 
to  insure  that  this  Federal  legislation  Is 
coordinated  fully  with  the  legislation  as 
Anally  acted  on  by  the  State  legislature 
and  to  insure  that  the  bill  as  perfectly  as 
possible  reflects  the  desires  of  local  resi- 
dents. It  is  clear  today  that  today  we 
have  made  the  major  step  to  accomplish 
both  of  those  goals. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Introduce  together  with  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  a  bill  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tect the  beautiful,  historic  Nantucket 
Sound  Islands.  This  biU  Is  the  product  of 
years  of  effort  to  arrive  at  a  means  of 
protecting  these  lovely  Islands  In  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  rights  of  local 
citizens  to  govern  themselves. 

Senator  Kinnedt.  Congressman  Obr- 
RT  Stttdds,  and  I  have  worked  very  close- 
^  with  Gov.  Francis  Sargent,  the  local 
State  representatives  and,  most  Impor- 
tantly, the  Island  residents  in  devising 
legislation  which  balances  the  desires  of 
island  residents  for  local  control  with 
the  evident  need  of  State  and  Federal 
participation.  Governor  Sargent  and 
State     Representative     Terrance     Mc- 


Carthy played  a  particularly  signiflcant 
role  with  the  introduction  of  a  Land-Uw 
Planning  Act  for  the  island  of  Martha's 
Vineyard.  Thl^  not  only  opened  the  door 
for  more  meaningful  citizen  participa- 
tion in  the  planning  of  the  island's  lu- 
ture,  but  it  became  the  catalyst  for  the 
previously  elusive  unique  partnership 
under  which  the  Island  residents  could 
best  pursue  the  preservation  and  protec- 
tion of  their  Island.  I  am  hopeful  that 
similar  State  legislation  will  be  consid- 
ered for  Nantucket  and  the  EUzabeth 
Islands. 

The  bill  we  introduce  today  rellects 
this  unique  partnership  between  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
Its  basic  intent  is  to  afford  islanders  the 
needed  tools  with  which  to  develc^j  and 
implement  a  sound  planning  and  preser- 
vation program.  In  contrast  to  previous 
legislative  efforts,  me^or  responsibility 
in  both  the  development  andtthe  Imple- 
mentation of  these  prograrts  lie  with 
the  local  citizenry.  In  short,  this  bill 
help  islanders  help  themselves. 

Clearly  then  this  bUl  is  not  so  much 
a  remedy  as  it  is  a  challenge.  And  it  it 
a  challenge  to  which  I  am  confident  the 
people  of  Martha's  Vineyard.  Nantucket 
and  the  Elizabeth  Islands  wrlll  rise.  It  is 
because  of  their  endless  hours  of  effort 
that  Senator  Kznnkdy  and  I  can  intro- 
duce this  bill  today  and  it  will  be  because 
of  their  dedication  and  enthusiasm  that 
this  bill  will  achieve  its  goal. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead,  we 
expect  further  comments  on  this  blU  as 
we  continue  our  efforts  to  bring  forth  the 
best  possible  legislation.  And  we  will  be 
working  closely  with  the  local  selectmen 
and  planning  boards  in  assuring  citizen 
input  into  the  Important  formulation  of 
the  classification  maps. 

But  I  believe  the  bill  we  are  Introduc- 
ing today  sets  forth  the  format  by  which 
we  can  best  insure  the  Nantucket  Sound 
Islands  preservation  and  protection  from 
the  unchecked  development  wWch 
threatens  so  many  of  our  Nation's 
scenic  and  historic  places.  I  look  forward 
to  Its  early  enactment. 


By  Mr.  CHURCH  fby  request) : 
S.  3538.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  prescribe  the  fee  for  ex- 
ecution of  an  appllcatlOTi  for  a  Ahssport 
and  to  continue  to  transfer  to  fte  UA 
Postal  Service  the  execution  fee  for  each 
application  accepted  by  that  Service.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  Introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  amend  section  1  of  the 
act  of  June  4, 1920,  as  amended  (22  UJ3.C. 
214) .  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  prescribe  the  fee  for  execution  of  an 
application  for  a  passport  and  to  con- 
tinue to  transfer  to  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice the  execution  fee  for  each  applica- 
tion accepted  by  that  Service. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  I  am  introducing 
It  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  specific 
bill  to  which  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public  may  direct  their  attention 
and  c<Hnment8. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
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pose  this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  It,  when  it  Is  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  the  letter  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Congres- 
sional Relations  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  dated  May  15.  1974. 

There  being  no  objection^  the  bill  and 
tetter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRo,  as  follows : 

S.  3538 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Act  of  June  4,  1920,  as  amended 
(32  use  214)  Is  amended  to  le&d  as  follows: 

"There  shall  be  collected  and  paid  Into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  Bi&tfis  quarterly  a 
fee  of  $10  for  each  passport  Issued  and  a  fee 
In  an  amount  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  by  regulation  for  executing  each 
application  for  a  passport:  Provided.  That 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed 
to  limit  the  right  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
by  regulation  to  authorize  State  officials  to 
collect  and  retain  the  execution  fee  or  to 
transfer  to  the  Postal  Service  the  execution 
fee  for  each  application  accepted  by  that 
Service.  No  passport  fee  shall  be  collected 
from  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  proceeding  abroad  In  the  discharge 
of  offlclal  duties,  or  from  members  of  his 
Immediate  famUy;  from  an  American  sea- 
man who  requires  a  passport  In  connection 
*^th  his  duties  aboard  an  American  flag- 
vessel;  CM-  from  a  widow,  child,  parent, 
brother,  or  sister  of  a  deceased  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  proceeding  abroad  to  visit  the 
grave  of  such  member.  No  execution  fee  shall 
be  ctdlected  for  an  application  made  before 
a  Federal  official  by  a  person  excused  from 
payment  of  the  passport  fee  under  this  sec- 
tion "y 

(  - 

v.  DZPAKTMZNT    OF   STAIX, 

>^    Washington.  DC.  Man  IS.  1974. 
Hon.  OnkLD  R    Ford. 
Presidenli  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

EfcA«  Jtt.  PREsnwNT:  Xnclooed  is  a  draft 
bm  to  amend  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  June  4 
IMO.  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  214).  This  pro- 
▼laon  of  law  establishes  the  fees  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  a  passport  application  and  for  the 
^8]uance  of  a  passport.  It  also  permits  the 
StcntMTy  ot  State  to  authorize  State  officials 
to  coUect  and  retain  the  execution  fee  or  to 
traiafer  to  the  Postal  Service  the  execution 
we  fof  each  application  accepted  by  that 
aernce.  The  provision  temporarily  authorlz- 
tog  transfer  of  the  execution  fee  to  the 
Ponal  Service  was  added  by  PX.  92-14  of 
M«7  14,  1971,  and  was  extended  to  June  30 
irn,  by  a  provision  of  the  State  Department's 
^>proprlBtlons  authorization  legislation  The 
enclosed  draft  blU  would  make  this  author- 
»tl^  permanent  and  would,  in  addition, 
*«norlze  th»  Secretary  of  State  to  pr«- 
•oibe  the  fee  to  be  collected  for  the  execu- 
iton  of  a  passport  application.  The  $10  fee 
ror  each  passport  issued  would  remain  un- 
cnanged. 

fJt^'^  *^*  Institution.  In  July  1970  of  a 
1^1  .'"?P*™  '*"  *''•  acceptance  of  passport 
^I'T  ^  ^''*-«l'«»  post  offlL.  the 
Sn*!!^  ^"  '^^  expanded  from  some  19  to 
«L'^L°"'*°  ""  °^*'  «<»  <='"es.  In  fiscal 
mmJ  ,  "^^^  °"'^  accepted  and  trans- 
f^m?  P''oc«8lng  to  Dtpartroent  of  State 
"euitles  over  800.000  passport  applications. 
n^Z*?^"*""*"  *"™*  30%  of  all  passport  ap- 
pUatlons  made  during  FT  1973. 

However,  the  latest  cost  surveys  conducted 
D7  »e  Postal  Service  Indicated  that  the  ex- 
ecution fee  of  $2  Is  Inadequate  to  cover  the 


cost  to  the  Service  of  perfMTolng  this  func- 
tion. Although  we  have  no  precise  Informa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  cost  to  clerks  of 
court  and  other  state  officials  accepting  pass- 
port applications,  it  is  questionable  that  the 
$2  fee  in  effect  since  1956  adequately  com- 
pensates those  officials  for  the  performance 
of  this  service.  Moreover,  as  salaries  and  oth- 
er costs  continue  to  rise.  It  Is  difficult  to  esti- 
mate what  these  costs  will  be  In  the  future. 
In  the  case  of  the  Postal  Service,  periodic 
contract  negotiations  with  Postal  Service 
unions  and  cost-of-living  Increases  contrib- 
ute to  the  unpredictability  of  such  costs. 

The  execution  fee  Is  designed  to  pay  for 
the  service  of  receiving  the  application,  ad- 
ministering the  oath  and  submitting  the  ap- 
plication to  the  processing  agency  of  the  De- 
partment of  State.  It  Is  charged  whether  or 
not  a  passport  Is  issued.  Because  it  is  a  sepa- 
rate fee.  It  is  readily  identifiable  for  reten- 
tion by  officials,  other  than  those  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  federal  courts, 
who  are  authorized  to  accept  applications. 
We  strongly  believe  we  should  make  every 
effort  to  Insure  that  a  fee  designed  to  com- 
pensate for  the  performance  of  a  service 
does  so,  adequately  and  promptly.  However. 
It  Is  virtually  impossible  to  achieve  this  if 
the  amount  of  the  execution  fee  is  set  by 
statute.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  prescribe  the  ex- 
ecution fee  as  he  does  with  respect  to  other 
fees  for  consular  services  (22  U.S.C.  811a: 
22  U.8.C.  1201;  E.O.  10718,  June  27,  1967;  22 
C.F.B.  22.1).  We  contemplate  that  the  De- 
partment of  State,  In  consultation  with  the 
Postal  Service  and  clerks  of  court,  would  an- 
nually review  the  execution  fee  to  Instire  that 
It  adequately  and  fairly  covers  the  cost  of 
providing  this  service  to  the  public.  To  avoid 
the  problems  encountered  when,  prior  to 
1988,  the  fee  for  execution  of  an  appUcatlon 
before  .a  federal  offlclal  was  $1  and  before  a 
state  offlclal  $2.  the  execution  fee  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  would  be  a  uniform 
one  applicable  to  applications  executed  be- 
fore state  officials  as  well  as  all  others  author- 
ized to  accept  passport  applications. 

In  view  of  the  Importance  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  passport  program,  we  urge  early 
and  favorable  consideration  of  the  draft  bill. 
The  Offlce  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Admin- 
istration's program  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  submission  of  this  proposed  legislation. 
Respectfully, 

LnrwooD  HoLTOK, 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressional 
Relations. 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 

S.  3539.  A  bill  to  improve  the  quality 
of  unshelled  filberts  imd  shelled  filberts 
for  marketing  in  the  United  States.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  Introducing  legislation  which 
adds  "filberts"  to  section  8e  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937.  I  am  hopeful  that  passage  of  this 
leglslatton  will  afford  this  Nation's  fil- 
bert growers  the  opportunity  to  com- 
pete with  foreign  exporters,  and  spe- 
cifically those   from  Turkey.   I  should 

stress  competition — open  competition 

for  this  bill  does  not.  In  smy  way.  shape 
or  form  give  domestic  filbert  growers 
an  advantage.  It  does  not  subsidize 
their  operations;  It  merely  restores  the 
foundations  of  fair  competition  by  put- 
ting the  domestic  filbert  producer  on  an 
even  basis  with  foreign  growers.  It  re- 
stores equity  to  a  situation  that  has 
over  the  years  becom°e  intolerable  to  do- 


mestic   growers    and    could    ultimately 
prove  their  ruination. 

The  inclusion  of  filberts  with  oranges, 
onions,  walnuts,  and  dates,  which  are 
already  specified  in  section  8e.  simply 
^eans  the  just-named  commodities, 
whether  grown  domestically  or  on  for- 
eign soil,  are  subject  to  the  same  quality 
standards.  In  other  words,  filberts  grown 
in  Turkey  bound  for  the  United  States 
must  p8«s  the  same  requirements  cur- 
rently established  for  the  domestic  fil-  ^ 
bert  Industry. 

Without  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion, a  high  quality  U.S.  crop  will  con- 
tinue to  nm  the  danger  of  being  diluted 
by  now  Inferior  Turkish  exports.  Com- 
plaints have  ranged  from  the  finding  of 
jute  liairs  in  sacks  of  the  imported  nuts 
to  rat  tracings  discovered  in  some  ship- 
ments and  the  sale  of  lots  close  to  3  years 
old.  Mr.  President,  we  do  not  allow  that 
kind  of  negligence  on  the  domestic  filbert 
front,  and  we  should  not  tolerate  the 
presence  of  such  filth  in  the  importation 
of  a  foreign  crop  either.  To  allow  this 
to  continue,  as  I  have  stated,  increasingly 
Jeopardizes  the  domestic  harvest.  Ironi- 
cally, it  is  a  danger  that  brings  pressure 
at  a  particularly  promising  time,  and 
thus  to  the  filbert  grower  It  is  a  precipi- 
tious  time  as  well. 

The  future  appears  promising,  because 
since  1970  production  of  filberts  in  Ore- 
gon and  Washington — and  this  respec- 
tively accounts  for  90  percent  and   10 
percent  of  the  Nation's  entire  crop — ^has 
averaged  11,000  tons  armually.  For  the 
past  10  years,  U.S.  production  averaged 
approximately  9,200  tons  annually.  Ob- 
viously, production  has  fluctuated,  but 
thanks  to  improved  management  prac;- 
tlces  this  highly  specialized  segment  of 
the     Pacific     Northwest's     agricultural 
economy  is  expanding.  Of  course,  this 
holds  promise  for  the  2,000  growers  in- 
volved in  production  and  also  the  sub- 
stantial number  of  people  active  in  proc- 
essing. Credit  for  this  meticulous  build- 
up in  U.S.  consumption  as  well  as  an 
only  relatively  slight  increase  In  price 
deservedly  rests  with  domestic  growers 
and  their  exercise  of  quaUty  control. 
This    progress,    plodding    at    times,    is 
threatened  by  Infested  batches  of  nuts, 
swelling  the  domestic  market.  For,  as  I 
reported.  American  production  has  in- 
creased,  but   when   compared   to   total 
world  production  It  represents  less  than 
3  V2  percent  of  the  sum.  The  vast  bulk  of 
global  output  belongs  to  Turkey.  Their 
production  Is  about  20  times  that  of  do- 
mestic producers,  and  they  have  supplied 
an  average  of  about  5,000  tons  annually 
to  the  United  States  for  the  past  10  years 
on  the  in-shell  basis.  That  figure  repre- 
sents less  than  2.5  percent  of  the  total 
Turkish  crop  but  represents  an  almost 
33-percent  inundation  of  the  total  U.S. 
market. 

This  legislation  Is  not  concerned  wltii 
the  statistics  in  themselves,  however 
large,  but  rather  with  the  quality  of  this 
enormous  quantity.  And,  as  I  previously 
stated  it  is  the  quality  of  imported  filberts 
from  Turkey  that  has  been  highly  ques- 
tioned. 

The  domestic  filbert  industry,  having 
gone  to  great  expense  In  building  a  mar- 
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ket  for  their  product,  suffers  when  food 
manufacturers,  understandably  wary  of 
an  import's  reputation,  look  to  other 
more  reliable  varieties  of  nut-meats  to 
include  in  their  products.  Thus  the  filbert 
market  is  threatened  by  the  importation 
of  kernels  that  do  not  meet  high  stand- 
ards and  are  purchased  on  the  basis  of 
price  alone.  There  is  no  3ubstantial  rea- 
son for  Alberts  imported  from  Turkey  to 
not  be  subject  to  the  same  quality  tests 
which  we  require  of  domestic  filbert 
producers. 

The  argxmient  quite  literally  in  a  nut- 
shell is  plain  and  simple.  It  is  compelling. 
Domestic  growers  are  required  to  main- 
tain quality  standards;  they  do  so  gladly 
with  consumer  interests  in  mind.  Surely, 
these  standards  should  be  applicable  to 
aU. 

The  U.S.  Government  is  not  being  fair 
to  the  domestic  filbert  producer.  Grow- 
ers are  right  in  their  plea  for. equitable 
treatment.  I  echo  their  demand. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro,  as 
follows: 

S.  3£39 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
8e  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  re- 
enacted  and  amended  by  the  Agrlcxiltural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  Is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  after  "oranges,  onions,  wal- 
nuts, dates,"  the  foUowlng:    "fllberts,". 


--.  By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Btohett,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Haskell,  Mr.  Hvm- 
PHRBT,  Mr.  JAvrrs,  Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr. 
Stevensoh,     and     Mr.    Tmni- 

HOND)  : 

S.  3541.  A  blU  to  prevent  the  estate 
tax  law  from  operating  to  encourage  or 
to  require  the  destruction  of  open  lands 
and  historic  places,  by  amending  the 
Itatemal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
that  real  property  which  Is  farmland, 
woodland,  or  open  land  and  forms  part 
of  an  estate  may  be  valued,  for  estate  tax 
purposes,  at  its  value  as  farmland,  wood- 
land, or  open  land  (rather  than  at  its  fair 
market  value) ,  and  to  provide  that  real 
property  which  is  listed  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  may  be 
valued,  for  estate  tax  purposs,  at  Its  value 
for  Its  existing  use,  and  to  provide  for 
the  revocation  of  such  lower  valuation 
and  recapture  of  unpaid  tax  with  Interest 
tn  appropriate  circumstances.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

SAVHTQ    TaHttUitTD    AND     HISTOBIC     srrES 

•Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  wise 
land  use  has  become  a  central  focus  for 
those  who  care  deeply  about  environ- 
mental quality.  The  Senate  has  passed 
and  the  House  is  now  considering  strong 
measures  designed  to  foster  a  more  ra- 
tional land  use  policy.  While  I  support 
these  efforts  to  improve  our  regulatory 
mechanisms.  I  most  strongly  urge  Con- 
gress to  examine  not  only  how  the  States 
and  coimtles  have  managed  their  land. 


but  also  what  impact  Federal  laws  have 
on  land  use.  The  starting  point  for  such 
an  examination  should  be  the  Federal 
Tax  Code.  In  this  regard,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  Federal  estate  tax  stctu- 
ally  compels  the  elimination  of  many 
thousands  of  acres  of  agricultural  land 
annually  throughout  the  United  States. 
If  Senators  are  committed  to  halting 
unplanned,  urban  sprawl,  then  a  serious 
effort  to  revamp  the  estate  tax  laws  is  in 
order. 

Existing  estate  tax  laws  require  vaJu- 
atlon  of  farmland,  woodland,  and  open 
space  at  its  market  value  for  estate  tax 
purposes.  This  means  that  when  a  farmer 
dies,  his  land — that  may  be  assessed  at 
$500  an  acre  for  agricultural  purposes — 
will  automatically  be  increased  to  a  com- 
mercial market  value  of  $2,000  to  $3,000 
or  more  per  acre,  if  the  land  Is  close 
enough  to  a  metropolitan  area  to  be  af- 
fected by  speculative  values.  The  farm- 
ers' heirs  are  forced  to  sell  off  the  prop- 
erty to  pay  the  taxes,  even  though  they 
may  wish  to  keep  the  land  in  agricultural 
production. 

The  very  same  problem  exists  for  his- 
torical properties.  This  at  a  time  when  It 
is  the  stated  Federal  purpose  through  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  and 
other  programs  to  preserve  such  valuable 
landmarks.  Historic  houses  in  cities,  for 
instance,  are  destroyed  because  of  ap- 
praisals for  Federal  estate  tax  purposes 
on  the  lot's  value  for  high  rise  apart- 
ments. 

The  following,  entirely  realistic  exam- 
ple, Illustrates  the  impact  of  the.  estate 
tax  on  farmland,  woodland,  open' space, 
or  historical  property:  Farmer  Jones,  a 
widower,  dies,  leaving  his  estate  equally 
to  his  two  sons,  who  wish  to  continue 
living  on  and  farming  the  land.  Parmer 
Jones'  estate  consists  of  his  farm — 300 
acres — and  farm  equipment  and  other 
personal  property  valued  at  $50,000.  Used 
as  a  farm,  the  land  is  worth  $500  an  acre. 
If  the  Federal  estate  tax  were  based  on 
an  assessment  for  that  use.  Jones'  estate 
would  be  valued  at  $200,000  and  the  tax 
payable  would  be  $32,700 — a  very  large 
sum  for  the  Joneses,  but  one  which  the 
family  might  be  able  to  pay  and  still 
retain  at  least  most  of  the  farm.  How- 
ever, the  farm  Is  within  25  miles  of  a 
large  city,  and  speculators  and  develop- 
ers have  driven  up  the  current  price  of 
land  in  farmer  Jones'  area  to  $2,000  per 
acre.  Such  prices,  of  course,  assume  con- 
version of  the  land  to  nonfarm  use — 
a  conversion  which  the  Jones  boys  have 
no  desire  to  see  happen.  Nonetheless,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  imder  exist- 
ing law  assesses  the  farm  at  $2,000  an 
acre.  The  result  is  a  valuation  of  Jones' 
estate  at  $650,000,  and  a  F^eral  tax 
payable  of  $117,200. 

Obviously,  the  family  is  compelled  to 
sell  the  farm,  probably  to  a  speculator 
or  developer,  in  order  to  pay  the  tax. 
The  result  is  federally  compelled  destruc- 
tion of  farmland  and  open  space  in  a 
critical  environmental  area  on  the  bor- 
der of  a  metropolitan  region,  and  the 
acceleration  of  urban  or  suburban  sprawl 
with  no  thought  for  proper  land-use 
planning.  If  f  turner  Jones'  house  is  a  his- 


toric one,  the  result  is  the  federally  com- 
pelled destruction  of  a  historic  house,  or 
at  least  of  its  surroundings — the  very 
thing  the  Federal  Government  is  sup- 
posedly trying  to  prevent  through  ita 
National  Register  and  other  programs. 
And  the  result  for  the  individual  family 
is  the  gross  injustice  of  being  forced  off 
their  farm  and  being  compelled  to  pay 
an  estate  tax  amounting  to  a  confisca- 
tory 89  percent  of  the  vtdue  of  what  the 
estate  is  worth  to  them  for  the  purpose 
to  which  they  wish  to  put  It. 

On  December  18,  1973,  I  introduced 
S.  2822,  which  was  designed  to  remedy 
the  problem  which  I  have  just  described. 
I  was  heartened  by  the  support  which 
that  measure  received.  I  Introduce  today, 
with  10  other  Senators,  a  new  bill  which 
further  refines  the  approach  embodied 
in  S.  2822.  It  provides  that  should  a 
farmer's  family  wish  to  continue  the 
farming  operation  ,they  would  have  the 
option  of  having  the  decedent's  Interest 
in  farmland,  woodland,  or  open  space 
determined  by  its  fair  market  value,  as 
at  present,  or  by  its  value  as  farmland, 
woodland,  or  open  space. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  this  option,  the 
property  must  have  been  devoted  to  one 
of  these  above-named  uses  for  a  period 
of  5  years  preceding  the  death  of  the 
decedent.  Obviously,  qualifying  for  and 
electing  to  take  the  lower  valuation  will 
result  In  a  significant  tax  saving  and  for 
so  long  as  the  land  remains  as  qualified 
farmland,  woodland,  or  open  space,  the 
tax  saving  will  continue.  But  should  any 
of  the  land  be  converted  to  a  non-quali- 
fying use  or  zoning  be  requested  by  the 
owner  to  permit  a  nonqualifying  use,  the 
tax  saving  will  be  recaptured  by  the 
Government.  If  all  the  land  is  converted 
or  requested  rezoned,  then  the  entire  tax 
saving  will  be  recaptured  by  the  Govern- 
ment. If  only  a  portion  of  the  land  Is 
involved,  then  only  a  portion  of  the  tax 
savings  will  be  owing  to  the  Government. 
Determinations  as  to  the  extent  of  re- 
capture in  individual  cases  wfll  be  "^^i' 
in  the  same  fashion  as  such  determina- 
tions are  made  for  capital  gains. 

Historic  property  will  be  treated  in  a 
similar  fashion.  If  the  property  Is  listed 
on  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places  then  an  election  can  be  made  to 
value  the  property  at  its  value  for  his- 
torical purposes  and  not  at  its  market 
value.  The  tax  sa\ing  will  continue  for  so 
long  as  the  property  remains  on  the 
National  Register.  If  the  property  is  de- 
listed the  tax  will  fall  due. 

Should  the  heirs  make  a  bona  flde 
sale  of  the  property  or  a  pcfrtion  thereof 
the  tax  savings  may  or  may  not  be  par- 
tially or  totally  recaptured  depending 
on  the  sale  price.  If  the  price  is  below 
or  equal  to  the  low  valuation  in  the  orig- 
inal estate  then  there  will  be  no  recap- 
ture. If  the  sale  price  is  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  fair  market  valuatioa 
then  there  is  total  recapture  of  the  tax 
savings.  Sale  prices  falling  between  the 
high  and  low  valuations  in  the  original 
estate  will  result  in  partial  recapture.  In 
such  a  case,  the  tax  due  at  the  time  of  the 
sale  shall  be  that  part  of  the  tax  saving 
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which  is  proportional  to  the  gain  realized 
on  the  sale.  For  this  purpose,  the  gain 
realized  shall  be  expressed  as  a  fraction, 
the  numerator  of  which  is  the  amount  by 
which  the  actual  sale  price  exceeded  the 
land's  original  valuation  as  farmland  and 
the  denominator  of  which  is  the  amount 
by  which  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
land  exceeded  its  value  as  farmland  at 
the  time  of  the  original  valuation.  In  no 
case,  however,  shall  this  fraction  exceed 
the  value  1. 

In  all  cases  where  recapture  takes 
place,  interest  on  the  tax  saving  Is  also 
due.  Such  Interest  is  at  6  percent  nm- 
nlng  from  the  filing  date  when  the  elec- 
tion of  the  lower  valuation  takes  place. 
The  tax  saving  and  the  interest  thereon 
constitute  a  lien  on  the  property  and  can 
be  discharged  at  any  time  by  pajmient 
in  full. 

At  a  time  of  world  food  shortages  and 
environmental  destruction  it  Is  critical 
that  we  structure  our  tax  laws  to  encour- 
age good  husbandry,  agricultural  and 
conservation  practices.  This  measure  of- 
fers hope  of  preserving  not  only  our  valu- 
able farmland  and  the  farming  way  of 
life,  but  our  heritage  as  well.  I  am  afraid 
that  America  Is  an  Increasingly  rootless 
socletj'  and  therefor  it  has  never  been 
more  important  to  safeguard  the  land- 
marks of  our  past.  These  landmarks 
nourish  the  human  spirit  in  countless 
ways. 

There  Is  a  .strong  incentive  for  com- 
pliance in  this  bill.  It  affords  no  tax  re- 
lief tc  the  undeserving.  The  fairness  of 
this  proposal  is  clear.  It  has  been  recog- 
nized in  other  forms  throughout  our 
country.  I  hope  we  can  act  now  to  solve 
this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  number  of  articles  detailing 
the  scope  and  severity  of  this  problem  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  this  point.  The 
first  article  is  by  David  A.  i»delman  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  May  14.  1972.  The 
second  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  May  15,  1974,  and  was  vn-itten  by 
Gall  Bronson.  ITie  third  article  is  by 
Michael  Bums  and  appeared  in  the  Bal- 
timore Sun  of  May  19,  1974.  The  fourth 
article  was  written  bv  Isaac  Rehert  for 
the  Baltimore  Sun  of  February  19,  1974. 
The  final  article  is  by  Steven  Norwitz  and 
is  from  the  Baltimore  News  American.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  immediately  following  these 
articles  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  New  Tork  Times.  May  14,  1972] 

BsiATi  Taxes  DRtVK  Farmers  Orr  Land 
(By  David  A.  Andelman) 

Thousands  of  American  farmers  are  oe- 
Ing  driven  off  their  lands— forced  to  sell  their 
larms  to  real  estate  speculators,  some  of  chem 
say.  because  of  the  method  used  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  to  assess  Inheritance 
taxes. 

Such  taxes  are  assessed  on  what  the  land 
could  be  sold  for,  rather  than  what  It  Is 
worth  as  farmland.  Thus,  many  people  who 
have  inherited  farms  have  had  to  sell  them 
to  developers  simply  to  pay  the  taxes. 

As  a  result,  the  revenue  service  Is  beuig 


termed  py^Iy  responsible  for  destroying  a 
segment  of  American  agriculture  and,  at  'he 
same  time,  accelerating  the  spread  of  Uie 
subtirbs  to  the  rural  areas  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Over  the  last  decade,  the  value  of  agri- 
cultural lands  in  wide  sections  of  the  nation 
within  easy  access  to  metropolitan  areas  has 
skyrocketed  as  land  speculators  have  bought 
up  every  available  piece  of  property.  The  val- 
ue of  this  land  for  agriculture,  however,  has 
largely  remained  constant  or  has  declined. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  Insists  on 
assessing  all  agricultural  land  at  the  "price  at 
which  property  would  change  hands  between 
a  wlUing  buyer  and  a  willing  seller." 

The  result  has  been  that  farmers  holding 
property  whose  value  for  development  is  Ave 
to  10  times  Its  agricultural  worth  have  been 
forced  to  sell  their  property  to  the  waiting 
speculators  simply  to  pay  their  Inherltanoe 
taxes,  which  run  as  high  as  25  per  cent- 
Children  who  would  have  remained  on  the 
land  are  being  forced  off. 

Most  of  this  pressure  has  been  focused  on 
the  spreading  areas  on  the  fringes  of  the 
suburbs  where  metropolitan  America  is 
pushing  out  to  meet  rural  America — areas 
such  as  the  farther  reaches  of  Suffolk  Coun- 
ty, LJ.;  suburban  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  the  extreme 
northwestern  part  of  Cook  County  In  Illi- 
nois, and  the  Sierra  Foothills  region  of  Cal- 
ifornia. 

"Once  farmland  is  given  to  the  speculators, 
that's  the  final  step  as  far  as  agriculture 
Is  concerned,"  said  James  E.  Cross,  a  farm- 
er in  semlrural  Cutchogue,  LJ.  "YouYe  tak- 
ing land  that  took  25,000  years  to  develop, 
an  amazing  land  that  Is  rich  and  fertUe,  and 
overnight  you  bring  in  bulldozers  and  sock 
houses  on  It.  We  all  pav  for  It  in  the  long 
run."  ^ 

Another  Cutchogue  farmer,  John  Wickham, 
cited  the  situation  of  a  neighbor  with  a  60- 
acre  farm  in  one  of  the  best  potato-produc- 
ing areas  in  the  United  States. 

The  neighbor,  who  had  asked  not  to  be 
identified  by  name,  inherited  the  farm  from 
his  mother  two  years  ago  upon  her  death. 
The  farm  was  worth  about  $800  an  acre  If 
used  for  agrlcultiu-e.  But  the  revenue  service 
valued  It  at  $3,500  an  acre,  which  Mr.  Wick- 
ham noted  "is  the  fair  development  value," 
and  the  tax  alone  came  to  about  $1,200  an 
acre. 

CALLS  SALE   "forced" 

"This  means  that  this  chap  is  a  very  gcod 
farmer,"  he  added,  "but  he  had  to  take  out  a 
tremendous  mortgage  to  pay  the  inheritance 
taxes,  a  mortgage  with  9  or  10  per  cent  Inter- 
est, and  he  simply  cant  pay  it  off — not  with 
today's  price  of  potatoes.  So  he  has  to  sell  it. 
In  actuality,  they  |the  Federal  Government] 
forced  its  sale,  very  simply." 

In  Barrlngton,  111.,  Xaver  Schmid,  a  72- 
year-old  farmer  who  is  worried  about  the 
problem  that  will  arise  when  he  dies,  cited 
the  case  of  a  90-year-old  neighbor  who  died 
and  left  a  500-acre  farm  to  his  wife. 

"They  haven't  sold  ihe  farm  yet,"  Mr. 
Schmid  said,  "as  the  estate  is  still  in  probate. 
But  his  wife  ?s  nearly  90,  and  when  she  dies 
taxes  will  be  levied  aU  over  again  and  the 
sons  will  have  to  sell  the  farm  for  sure  to  oav 
taxes."  ^ 

That  the  situation  became  most  acute  very 
recently  Is  largely  attributable  to  the  newly 
developing  pattern  of  change  In  puburban 
America. 

GROWTH   ON  FAR  FRINGE 

The  1970  cen.sus  revealed  that  the  fastest 
growing  segment  of  the  United  States  was  the 
suburbs  and  the  fastest  shrinking  was  the 
rural  areas.  But  of  even  greater  significance 
was  the  evidence  that  the  fastest  growing  seg- 
ment of  the  suburban  population  was  in  the 
so-called  'exurban  areas" — those  counties  on 


the  far  fringe  of  the  suburbs,  between  sub- 
urbs and  countryside.  — ^ 

It  is  here  that  the  real  estate  speculators 
are  most  busily  at  work  and  where  the  pres- 
sures on  the  remaining  farmers  are  the 
strongest. 

There  are  no  statistics  to  show  how  many 
farms  are  going  to  speculators.  Many  are 
quietly  sold  but  continue  to  be  farmed  for 
several  years,  even  decades,  under  •lease- 
back" Eurangements,  until  the  land  becomes 
so  valuable  that  the  speculator  finaUy  moves 
in  and  puts  a  halt  to  the  forming. 

NEED  FOR  LEGISLATION  SEEN 

A  spokesman  for  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  Edward  Work,  said,  "We've  been 
aware  of  the  problem  really  for  several  years 
and,  of  course,  what  It  bolls  down  to  is  that 
under  the  law  we  have  no  alternative  but  to 
set  the  tax  on  the  value  the  land  sells  for 
rather  than  on  the  value  the  property  would 
be  used  for. 

"It  would  take  legislation  to  change  the 
practice." 

The  legislation  on  which  the  current  rev- 
enue service  practices  are  based  dates  to  the 
Revenue  Code  of  1916,  Section  203.1  of  which 
says  that  property  must  be  valued  at  its  fair 
market  value.  A  service  spokesman  said,  "It 
has  been  applied  consistently  since  that 
date." 

There  have  been  numerous  attempts  at  re- 
form. Representative  Graham  PurceU  of 
Texas,  sixth-ranking  Democrat  on  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee,  has  Introduced  each 
year  for  the  last  four  years  a  bill  providing 
for  a  change  of  the  valuation  criteria. 

At  last  count,  there  were  six  bills  before 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
one  In  the  Senate,  all  wailtlng  for  action  that 
their  sponsors  generally  believe  will  probably 
never  come. 

"Each  year  they  get  burled  In  the  hearings 
on  general  tax  reform,"  Mr.  Purcell  said  In 
a  rsceut  Interview.  "Ways  and  Means  Just 
happens  to  like  the  extra  revenue  the  law 
palls  In  the  way  It  stands." 

The  extent  of  the  problem  and  the  concern 
It  has  aroused  hi  agricultural  America  Is 
Indicated  by  the  search  for  methods  to 
circumvent  the  revenue  regulations. 

In  the  Dade  County  area  surrounding 
Miami,  almost  all  farms  have  by  now'  been 
Incorporated.  The  corporate  farmer  Is  able 
each  year  to  transfer  a  small  amount  of 
stock — up  to  $3,000  apiece  is  tax-exempt  un- 
der gift  tax  statutes — to  his  children  as  gifts, 
easing  the  final  Impact  of  inheritance  taxes 
when  he  dies. 

A  few  states.  Including  New  Jersey,  Cali- 
fornia and  Maryland,  have  either  set  up  or 
given  serious  consideration  to  establishing 
agricultural  land  use  dL';trlct8.  They  require 
farmland  imder  regulation  to  remain  In 
farming  for  a  certain  period  of  yean,  usually 
at  least  10,  or  Indefinitely.  But  In  many  areas, 
the  revenue  service  has  not  chosen  to  rec- 
ognize these  districts  for  estate  tax  ptirposes. 

ACCEPTED    BY    GOVERNMENT 

In  California,  the  Land  Conservation  Act 
of  1965  enables  a  farmer  to  contract  with  the 
county  government  not  to  put  farmland  up 
for  sale  for  at  least  10  years,  enabling  the 
state  to  assess  the  land  at  agricultural  rates. 
And,  state  officials  said,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  accepted  the  state  assessments 
for  Federal  purposes. 

But  a  new  and  more  recent  law  may  change 
this.  It  provides  that  If  not  enough  of  this 
restricted  land  Is  sold  In  an  area,  the  county 
assessor  may  use  the  Income  of  the  land  as 
a  means  of  determining  Its  value  for  assess- 
ment purposes. 

Joseph  A.  Janelll,  governmental  affairs  spe- 
cialist of  the  California  Farm  Bureau  Feder- 
ation,   Is   concerned    that    "the   13.8.    just 
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might  say  this  new  law  Is  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient and  we  do  not  have  the  right  to  do 
It  this  way." 

AKBANCEMKNTS    AKX    T7RGC9 

Mr.  York,  the  revenue  service  spokesman, 
■aid  "there  la  a  possibility"  that  an  agricvU- 
tural  land  use  district  "could  alTect  the  val- 
uation— In  effect  discounting  the  valuation 
In  some  situations."  But  he  said,  even  so,  the 
value  would  never  reach  the  agricultural 
value. 

So,  the  California  federation  has  begun 
to  advise  members  to  make  their  proper  ar- 
rangements well  in  advance  of  death — giv- 
ing land  or  corporate  shares  In  land  to  their 
children  over  the  years  to  take  advantage  of 
the  gift  tax  exemption. 

"AU  this  Is  fine,"  said  Mr.  Wickham,  the 
Long  Island  farmer.  "But  I  can't  do  this.  I 
need  cash  loans  on  my  property  each  year 
in  order  to  operate.  If  I  go  to  a  bank  and  say 
I've  given  shares  to  my  children,  that  I  don't 
have  clear  title,  they'll  throw  me  right  out." 

Dean  P.  Tuthlll,  a  professor  of  agricultural 
economics  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  said 
that  there  were  only  a  handful  of  states  that 
had  been  able  to  flgvire  out  any  method  of 
easing  the  burden  of  estate  taxes  for  their 
farmers. 

OOMT  UkW  CXtWO 

Moot  special  agricultural  taxing  districts 
■et  up  to  help  farmers  are  applied  only  to 
local  property  taxes  and  not  to  federally 
administered  estate  taxes. 

Professor  Tuthlll  cited,  as  one  attempt  to 
ease  Federal  taxes.  California's  statute, 
which  be  said  was  a  prototype  for  other 
methods  of  "preventing  intensive  develop- 
ment of  farmland,"  Including  a  bill  In  Mary- 
land last  year  that  would  have  allowed  farm- 
ers to  sell  their  development  rights  to  the 
local  county,  farming  it  themselves  but  pay- 
ing considerably  lower  taxes. 

Systems  such  as  this  or  one  newly  Insti- 
tuted in  Suffolk  County,  L.I. — where  the 
county  plans  to  purchase,  at  the  start,  some 
3,000  acres  of  prime  fatmland  at  speculative 
prices  from  the  farmers,  then  lease  It  back 
to  the  owners — are  other  solutions  proposed 
by  agrlctd  tural  economists  in  place  of 
changes  In  the  revenue  law. 

"There  are  so  few  ways  open  to  preserve 
this  valuable  resource,"  Mr.  Wickham  con- 
cluded. "If  the  lltS.  continues  to  follow  this 
policy,  it  will  put  all  agricvUture  out  of  busi- 
ness on  Long  Island  within  a  generation. 
And  who  knows  what  wiu  happen  every- 
where else  in  this  country?" 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  16,  1974] 

Ths  251-TkAa-Ou>  tiAJtston  Paovmss  Pkkl- 

ma  OF  "Roots"  but  Doicinatxs  Thzix  Ltvks 

(By  Oail  Bronson) 

Shxelxt  PiAWTATiow,  Va. — To  walk  inside 
the  venerable  brick  mansion  here  with  Its 
paneled  rooms-«B^  its  oil  portraits  of  long- 
dead  anc3st<»s,  Is  to  enter  Into  the  measiired 
pace  of  the  18th  Centtiry. 

It  is  easy,  in  the  shadowy  half-light  of  a 
fading  afternoon,  to  envision  a  style  of  life 
two  centuries  removed  from  the  busy  world 
outside — to  im!»glne  squires  with  powdered 
wigs  gathered  around  the  Chippendale  dta- 
Ing  table,  drinking  sherry  from  gracefxU 
crystal  glasses.  Thomas  Jefferson  dined  at 
Shirley.  Robert  E.  Lee's  mother  was  bom 
here. 

But  C.  Hill  Carter,  the  20th  Century  own- 
er of  Shirley,  Is  not  a  squire,  and  he  doeent 
have  a  powdered  wig.  He  has  a  crew  cut. 
and  should  you  visit  his  251 -year-old  man- 
sion 25  miles  east  of  Richmond  in  the  Vir- 
ginia tidewater  country,  you  may  find  him 
In  paint-spattered  shoes  and  baggy  overalls, 
touching  up  an  outbuilding.  He  often  does 
such  work  himself — to  save  money. 

Nor     do     Mr.     Carter,     his     wife,     Helle 


(rhymes  with  Nellie),  and  their  three  chil- 
dren dine  very  often  at  that  splendid  table 
of  polished  mahogany  on  the  main  floor. 
They  usually  eat  at  a  plcnlc-type  table  In 
the  basement,  seated  on  folding  chairs  be- 
neath the  bare  pipes  that  service  their  1910 
sink.  They  eat  in  the  basement  because  they 
want  to  maintain  the  main  floor  in  all  its 
18th  Century  elegance,  full  of  valuable  an- 
tique furniture  and  American  art. 

RTTDiOUS    TAXIS 

That  is  the  commitment  that  has  shaped 
the  lives  of  Hill  and  Helle  Carter — a  com- 
mitment to  maintain  and  preserve  an  18th 
Century  mansion  on  a  20th  Centviry  Income. 
More  thsin  that,  they  are  committed,  despite 
rising  expenses  and  the  threat  of  ruinous 
taxes,  to  pass  Shirley  on  to  their  children 
and  their  children's  children.  They  Intend  to 
keep  Shirley  in  the  Carter  family,  where  it 
has  remained  for   nme  generations. 

"In  our  society  nobody  has  any  roots," 
Mr.  Carter  drawls.  "Everybody's  mobile. 
When  people  come  here  and  tell  me  how 
lucky  I  am  to  own  Shirley,  I'm  right  proud. 
We're  determined  to  stay  and  keep  these 
things." 

Plenty  of  folks  come  to  see  Shirley.  To 
help  offset  expenses,  Mr.  Carter  opened 
Shirley  to  tourists  some  years  back,  posting 
a  blllbofu-d  near  Williamsburg  and  distribut- 
ing brochures  locally.  Last  year,  more  than 
10,000  people  visited  the  plantation,  e<ten 
getting  a  guided  tour  by  Mr.  Carter  himself, 
who  clearly  relishes  the  opportunity  to  take 
time  off  from  .endless  odd  Jobs  around  the 
plantation  to  recall  his  family  history  and 
the  glories  of  the  past. 

The  white  porticoed  mansion  dates  back 
to  1723,  but  Shirley  Plantation  itself  Is  even 
older.  It  wEis  founded  in  1613,  only  six  years 
after  the  colonists  arrived  at  Jamestown. 
While  the  land  belonged  to  tobacco  farmer 
Edward  Hill,  the  Shirley  mansion  wasn't 
built  until  bis  daughter  Elizabeth  married 
John  Carter,  the  son  of  a  giant  in  colonial 
Virginia,  WUliam  Robert  (King)  Carter. 

RAMnOLPHS,    vets,   AMD    BTSDS 

Contemporaries  called  him  King  because 
he  owned  a  huge  chunk  of  what  Is  now  the 
state  of  Virginia.  King  Carter  amassed 
his  wealth  by  deeding  defaulted  land  to  him- 
self as  land  agent  for  Lord  Fairfax  and  Eng- 
land. He  lived  quite  comfortably  on  another 
plantation,  cultivating  tobacco  with  the  help 
of  1,000  slaves.  Over  the  years,  his  descend- 
ants intermarried  with  such  leading  Vir- 
ginia families  as  the  Randolphs,  Lees  and 
Byrds. 

By  comparison.  King  Carter's  ninth-gen- 
eration descendant  has  come  down  in  the 
world — although,  on  paper  at  least.  Hill 
Carter  is  a  wealthy  man. 

"I  reckon  I'm  worth  $1.5  million."  he 
mutters  bashfuUy.  "But  I  stUl  feel  like  I'm 
scrambling  to  pay  the  grocery  bills."  De- 
spite his  assets.  HIU  Carter  barely  nets 
$15,000  a  year,  mainly  from  his  tourist  trade 
and  some  land  he  rents  to  a  gravel  com- 
pany. To  convert  his  assets  to  spendable 
cash  he'd  have  to  do  the  one  thing  he  is 
committed  not  to  do:  sell  Shirley  Plantation. 

The  problem  of  maintaining  a  large  es- 
tate isn't  tinlque  to  the  Carters.  Many  fami- 
lies find  the  financial  burden  too  much  or 
the  way  of  life  unappealing;  usually,  they 
sell  their  property  for  development  or  for 
some  sort  of  Institutional  or  foundation  use. 
In  Britain,  the  National  Trust  accepts  coun- 
try estates  from  owners  who  provide  endow- 
ments to  maintain  the  property  in  perpetu- 
ity for  public  access.  In  return  the  family 
may  live  there  rent-free.  The  National  Trust 
for  Historical  Preservation  in  the  United 
States  accepts  property  gifts  with  endow- 
ments, and  Colonial  WUllamsburg  buys  land 
for  the  tourist  trade.  But  Hill  Carter 
wouldn't  consider  passing  Shirley  out  of 
strict  family  control. 


As  a  result.  Hill  and  Helle  struggle  hard 
to  keep  Shirley  both  livable  for  the  family 
and  attractive  to  tourist.  For  Hill,  life  ig  ^ 
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walls  that  need  spackling  and  pliunblng  that 
needs  fixing;  currently,  he's  trying  to  com- 
plete some  formal  gardens  around  the  bouse 
and  build  a  driveway  to  the  main  highwav 
Helle  opened  a  gut  shop  last  year  in  one  of 
the  outbiaidings  and  also  hopes  to  start  s 
small  restaurant  operation  in  another  build- 
Ing. 

Shirley  Plantation  mirrors  much  of 
Southern  history  in  its  evolution  from  to- 
bacco plantation  to  wbeat  farms  to  the  home, 
stead  that  Hill  Carter  inherited.  "My  grand- 
father was  wounded  at  ChancellorsvUle  and 
was  forced  to  quit  working  around  1884," 
says  Hill,  "so  my  dad  started  farming  when 
he  was  16.  He  never  got  an  education,  and 
financial  things  weren't  easy  for  him.  He 
spent  all  his  time  farming  just  to  feed  his 
family  through  the  Depression." 

Hill  mherlted  the  estate  in  1952  through 
an  elaborate  plan  to  keep  Shirley  in  the 
family;  soon,  the  farmland  was  leased  to 
others,  a  gravel  mining  company  had  leased 
several  hundred  other  acres,  and  the  Car- 
ters were  seeking  to  build  up  tourist  trafflc 
to  the  house  Itself.  "When  other  people  are 
out  on  Sunday  drives.  I'm  showing  people 
around  the  house,"  says  Hill. 

Still,  life  at  Shirley  has  Its  compensations. 
HIU  and  Helle  enjoy  sitting  out  back  watch- 
ing the  historic  James  River  roll  by;  many 
evenings  are  spent  entertaining  friends  In 
Shirley's  stately  and  ornate  dining  and  draw- 
ing rooms.  Though  the  family  usually  eats 
In  the  basement,  the  children,  Charles  11, 
Randy,  10,  and  Harriet,  9,  are  allowed  the  run 
of  the  house  and  property.  "I  don't  want  to 
tvim  this  place  into  Just  a  museum."  aavs 
Helle. 

Whether  HUl  Carter  will  succeed  In  his 
ambition  to  keep  Shirley  Intact  tor  his  chU- 
dren — and  whether  they  wUl  want  to  stay  at 
Shirley — is  open  to  question.  Hill  fli^uies  the 
inheritance  tax  alone  on  Shirley  would 'be 
about  $650,000  at  present  rates. 

But  Hill  and  Helle  figure  it's  worth  the 
effort.  "If  money  was  the  only  thing  in  the 
world.  I'd  leave,"  says  HIU.  "But  It's  not. 
Most  of  the  important  things  in  the  world 
can't  be  bought  and  sold."  Helle  adds.  "It's 
gratifying  when  people  come  and  appreciate 
thU  as  part  of  their  heritage." 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  BCay  19, 1974] 

DiSAPPKAaiNo  FAaics 

(By  Michael  K.  Bums) 

In  the  years  of  agricultural  abundance,  not 
so  long  ago.  United  States  farm  policy  was 
aimed  at  moving  land  out  of  production. 
That  policy  did  not  seem  to  work  so  weU  then 
but  its  effects  are  being  felt  today  when  the 
nation  is  realizing  it  might  be  better  off  with 
more  farms  and  farmers. 

Rising  prices  at  the  supermarket  reflect  tike 
world's  demand  for  more  food.  And  the  en- 
vironmental movement  has  Inculcated  t 
reverence  for  open  space  and  a  revulsion 
against  the  devastation  of  suburban  sprawl. 
Expansion  of  the  domestic  farm  system  seemi 
to  answer  these  non -farmer  needs  of  society. 

Forces  are  at  work  to  create  a  coalition  be- 
tween the  farmer  and  the  environmentalist 
to  preserve  farmland  as  a  privately  held  pub- 
lic heritage.  But  the  alliance  is  stlU  In  the 
formative  stage.  Farmers  distrust  the  conser- 
vationist who  would  freeze  the  value  of  hU 
land  under  land-use  laws,  and  chafe  at  hli 
efforts  to  restrict  uses  of  chemical  and  pesti- 
cides. Conservationists  and  consumers  ti* 
wary  of  the  producers  of  ever-more-expenslv* 
food  and  the  owners  of  large  spreads  of  high- 
priced  rural  real  estate. 

Land  speculators  have  perhaps  been  Urn 
key  element  In  the  forging  of  the  commcn 
Interest.  Population  pressures  and  the  efer- 
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growing  highway  83r8tem  created  new  for- 
tunes for  property  holders  who  stood  in  the 
path  of  progress.  Farmers  did  not  create  the 
1,00m.  but  they  were  quick  to  appreciate  its 
possibilities  for  a  wlndfaU.  A  glut  of  reckless, 
shotgun  speculation  in  farms  throughout  the 
state  followed.  And  those  farmers  who  sold 
out  made  it  even  harder  for  their  neighbors 
to  resist. 

Some  2.7  mlUlon  acres  in  the  state,  or  40 
per  cent  of  the  land,  are  In  farm  production. 
By  one  estimate,  that  amount  wiU  dwindle 
to  1  mlUlon  acres  by  the  year  2000.  Recogniz- 
mg  this  undesirable  trend,  the  Maryland 
Senate  last  year  ordered  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Y.  D.  Hance,  to  make  a  study  of 
means  to  preserve  farmland.  Mr.  Hance  ap- 
pointed an  18-member  commission  with 
frank  L.  Bents,  Jr.,  University  of  Maryland 
vice  president  for  agricultural  affairs,  as 
chairman. 

The  commission  has  set  as  a  goal  the  pres- 
ervation of  2.5  mUlion  acres  of  agricultural 
land.  Members  are  uncertain  ^ow  fast  farm- 
land will  be  eaten  up  In  the  future;  one  sub- 
committee suggests  36,000  acres  a  year,  an- 
other 62.000  acres.  But  they  seem  to  agree 
that  speculation,  or  Investment,  is  a  greater 
factor  than  the  Immediate  demand  for  hous- 
ing or  commercial  development.  "Agricul- 
tural and  commercial  forest  land  acreage  will 
decrease  more  than  three  times  as  much  as 
urban-related  land  conomitments  will  in- 
crease" by  2000,  the  group  said  In  an  interim 
report,  ome  of  that  land  wiU  be  granted  a 
temporary  reprieve,  as  speculators  rent  it  to 
farmers,  but  Its  fate  Is  sealed.  This  despite 
the  fact  that  there  wlU  be  50  per  cent  more 
people  living  on  an  acre  of  Maryland  In  26 
years  than  there  are  today. 

As  a  commission  subcommittee  noted, 
preserving  agricultural  land  can  only  be 
based  in  part  on  the  actuU  dendands  of  fu- 
ture population  growth.  Unrelated  economic 
(actors  Influence  a  number  of  Individual 
decisions  to  give  up  farming  and  to  take 
advantage  of  the  speculator's  offer.  Farm 
prices  are  expected  to  Increise  and  provide 
a  return  of  about  16  per  cent  on  capital 
(exclusive  of  land) ,  the  commission  reported. 
But  a  shortage  of  labor,  heavy  Indebtedness 
and  taxes  may  encourage  aU  but  the  dedi- 
cated to  give  up. 

Farm  prices  have  shot  up  all  over  the 
state  with  little  relationship  to  productivity 
and  food  prices.  Farms  that  sold  for  $200  an 
acre  in  Frederick  county  16  years  ago  are  now 
worth  $30,000  an  acre  by  the  new  shopping 
mall.  Even  resldentlnl  lots,  minus  sewer  and 
water,  are  selling  at  $4,600  an  acre. 

In  Anne  Arundiii  county,  developers  are 
paying  $3,000  an  acre  for  average  farmland 
as  they  leapfrog  over  sewer-connection  bans 
Id  Montgomery  and  Prince  Oeorges  counties. 

Partially  influenced  by  the  expanding 
Black  &  Decker  power-tool  plant,  land  in 
ithe  Hampstead  area  of  Carroll  county  Is 
selling  for  an  unheard  of  $7,000  an  acre.  "A 
couple  of  years  ago,  $1,000  was  high  for  land 
In  this  area,"  recalled  Paul  R.  Albaugh,  a 
dairy  farmer.  "Now,  I  don't  know  of  any  land 
sold  that's  going  to  other  farmers  .  .  .  they 
can't  afford  It." 

"I  don't  think  you  can  talk  to  a  farmer 
who  hasn't  lost  ground  ove^  the  last  flve 
years,"  said  Carroll  Leister,  whose  grand- 
father bought  the  land  he  farms  today.  The 
small  parcels  of  land  a  farmer  rents  for  $15 
to  120  an  acre  are  sold  off  each  year  as  land 
values  rise,  he  explains.  "The  by-pass  Is  go- 
ing through  26  acres  of  oiur  land  and  that 
wni  bring  more  houses."  Mf.  Leister  said. 
T  guess  In  flve  years  after  the  road  Is  buUt 
we'U  be  oirt  of  here." 

Developers  and  farm«n  oovet  the  sune 
type  of  land,  Mr.  Leister  added.  "That's  the 
thing  that  hurts:  they're  buying  good  flat, 
cleared    land,  not  the  woods  or  the  tUllT 
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are&s,"  he  said.  According  to  the  state,  more 
than  30  per  cent  of  Maryland's  "prime"  farm* 
land  has  been  lost  to  tirban  use. 

The  commission  headed  by  Dr.  Bentz  is 
to  make  final  recommendations  on  legisla- 
tion to  Mr.  Hance  next  month.  So  far,  the 
group  has  explored  several  {KisslblUties  which 
have  been  discussed  at  a  series  of  hearings 
m  the  state.  The  revision  of  federal  estate 
taxes  and  state  inheritance  tax  Is  one  prom- 
ising idea.  Senator  Charles  McC.  Mathlas  Jr.. 
(R.,  Md.)  and  Representative  Ooodloe  E.  By- 
ron (R.,  6th)  have  Introduced  bills  to  change 
the  estate  tax.  so  that  heirs  are  taxed  on  the 
agricultural  value  of  farmland  Instead  of  on 
"fair  market  value."  The  lower  valuation 
would  make  it  easier  for  heirs  to  pay  the 
taxes  without  seUlng  the  farm;  if  they  did  or 
if  they  developed  the  land,  they  would  be 
subject  to  a  retroactive  higher  levy.  Tbe 
chairman  of  the  Maryland  Environmental 
Trust  and  the  Maryland  Historical  Trust  sup- 
port the  measure  as  a  valuable  (q>en-space 
tool. 

The  loss  of  farmland  due  to  the  estate  tax 
valuation  has  not  been  extensive.  Many  heirs 
are  aU  too  willing  to  seU  and  farmers  do  the 
same  thing  to  create  their  retirement  annu- 
ity. But  it  does  help  to  keep  farms  in  the 
hands  of  those  famUies  who  want  to  continue 
at  It.  and  they  are  becoming  more  rare.  Her- 
bert and  John  Wisner  of  Mt.  Zion  worked 
their  father's  farm  since  they  were  children, 
but  had  to  form  a  corporation  to  save  the 
land  with  a  mortgage  when  it  was  Inherited  as 
an  estate.  "They  should  have  done  something 
to  help  the  farmer  In  a  situation  like  this," 
Herbert  Wisner  said. 

Other  plans  considered  by  the  agricultural 
land  preservation  commission  Include  varia- 
tions on  programs  In  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey. New  York  permits  farmers  to  create  agri- 
cultural districts  with  powers  to  prohibit 
certain  local  ordinances  that  interfere  with 
farming,  to  l)ar  the  use  of  public  funds  for 
utilities  InsttJlatlon  and  to  receive  favorable 
tax  assessment  treatment. 

The  New  Jersey  plan,  which  Is  only  a  pro- 
posal made  to  the  governor,  calls  for  each 
municipality  to  set  aside  a  certain  percent- 
age of  prime  farmland  for  preservation.  A 
state  tax  on  real-estate  transfers  would  pay 
farmers  for  the  loss  of  their  development 
rights  by  having  the  land  use  frozen  in 
preeerves.  Under  the  New  Jersey  plan,  farm- 
land owners  could  clahn  their  develc^ment- 
right  payment  today,  or  wait  on  the  chance 
that  their  rights  wiU  appreciate  in  the  future. 
Speculation  could  continue  in  these  rights  or 
easements  and  Investors  could  become  richer. 
But  the  public  would  not  be  the  poorer. 

Maryland  was  the  first  state  to  pass  a  pref- 
erential farm  property  tax  assessment  law, 
taxing  farmland  at  a  lower  rate  than  residen- 
tial or  concimercial  property.  Economists 
claim  the  law  has  helped  to  keep  land  In 
production,  though  the  evidence  is  tenuous. 
There  is  a  tax  recapture  provision  penalty 
If  the  use  is  charged,  but  that  is  a  weak 
restraint  against  development. 

This  year  the  legislature  enacted  a  law  per- 
mitting farmers  to  give  the  development 
rights  to  the  state.  In  exchange  for  freezing 
the  use  of  his  land  In  farming,  the  owner 
would  reduce  his  local  prc^>erty  taxes  and 
reduce  the  value  of  his  estate  for  federal 
taxes  upon  his  death.  Without  any  purchase 
agreement,  however.  Its  chances  of  success 
are  slim. 

From  this  mix  of  Interests,  and  of  eco- 
nocnlc  Incentives,  the  attrition  of  farms  and 
farmers  may  be  stenamed.  The  benefits  of 
open  space  wOl  be  shared  by  all.  PhllUp 
Alampl,  New  Jersey's  agriculture  secretary, 
recently  explained  how  self-interest  can 
work  constructively  In  this  field.  "Farmers 
have  a  selfish  Interest  In  preserving  open 
space."  he  said.  "Without  it.  they  will  go 
out  of  bxislness.  Urban  smd  suburban  paopl* 


have  a  selfish  Interest  In  preserving  open 
space.  Without  it,  they  may  exist,  but  they 
will  not  Uve." 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Feb.  19,  19741 

Endangered  Imbel  on  East  Coast  Farms 
(By  Isaac  Rehert) 

The  East  Coast  farmer  has  been  changing 
to  a  rare  and  endangered  species  Just  when 
a  crowded  congested  society  has  come  to  need 
him  most. 

For  decades,  while  built-up  concrete  areas 
have  been  growing  around  big  cities  like 
warts,  farmers,  caught  in  the  crunch  of  fast- 
rising  costs  and  shrinking  profits,  have  been 
abandoning  apiculture. 

The  old-timers  are  carrying  on,  expanding 
and  consolidating  their  holding,  but  with 
the  Increased  capitalization,  it  becomes  al- 
most impossible  for  a  youngster  to  break  in 
unless  he  inherits.  And  increased  valuation 
of  land  for  development  purposes  is  a  con- 
tinuing temptation  to  the  farmer  simply  to 
sell  his  holdings  for  the  building  of  super- 
markets and  retire  from  the  field. 

As  If  crowding  by  urban  areas,  skyrocket- 
ing capitalization  and  the  cost-price  squeeee 
were  not  enough,  certain  government  tax 
policies  have  also  tended  to  pressure  farmers 
Into  getting  out;  and  now,  land-use  legisla- 
tion, one  version  of  which  has  already  been 
introduced  into  the  Maryland  General  As- 
sembly, has  farmers  worried.  They  fear  that 
by  legislative  flat,  their  equity,  their  security, 
their  retirement  bank  account  that  they 
keep  deposited  in  land,  may  be  wiped  out. 

The  extinction  of  the  East  Coast  farmer, 
like  the  extermination  of  other  rare  and 
endangered  breeds,  is  more  a  problem  for  the 
public  than  it  is  for  the  breed.  Quite  aside 
from  the  production  of  food  (which  for  the 
first  time  in  memory  is  becoming  increasingly 
critical),  quite  apart  from  nostalgia  for  "old 
time  rural  values"  and  a  way  of  Ufe  that 
keeps  lookmg  better  the  further  we  pass 
from  it,  farms — at  least  green  open  spaces — 
are  essential  to  ecology,  to  keeping  a  balanced 
environment,  to  maintaining  an  esthetic 
harmony. 

Whereas  in  other  areas  real  estate  taxes 
are  based  on  the  highest  market  value  of 
land — which  usitaUy  would  be  its  speculative 
value  for  development — in  Maryland,  farm 
land  Is  taxed  as  farm  land — which  means 
lower  rates,  commensurate  with  its  lower 
earning  abUity  when  used  for  growing  crops. 

But  the  federal  government  has  not  seen 
fit  to  follow  a  similar  practice.  There  are  no 
federal  real  estate  taxes,  but  there  is  a  federal 
estate  Inheritance  tax,  and  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  Insists  on  assessing  all  agricul- 
ture land  at  the  "price  at  which  property 
would  change  hands  between  a  willing  buyer 
and  a  willing  seller." 

Any  land  within  easy  access  to  metropclltan 
areas  can  attract  numerous  willing  buyers 
eager  to  acquire  all  they  can  for  speculative 
ptirposes.  The  recult  has  been  that  in  some 
areas,  land  values  have  skyrocketed  to  five 
to  ten  times  what  they  wotild  be  for  agricul- 
tural land. 

And  so,  when  parents  die  and  their  chil- 
dren Inherit  the  land,  they  find  themselves 
bUled  for  a  federal  Inheritance  tax — which 
may  run  as  high  as  25  per  cent — that  is  so 
high  they  are  forced  to  sell  the  land  to  specu- 
lators in  order  to  pay  it. 

In  one  Instance,  land  that  was  worth  $800 
an  acre  for  agricultural  purpoees  was  valued 
'by  the  ntS  at  $3,600  an  acre,  which  was  lt$ 
"fair  development  value."  The  tax  alon* 
came  to  about  $1,300  an  acre.  Bind  the  farmer 
had  no  choice  but  to  sell  It  for  development 
in  order  to  pay.  In  fact,  the  federal  tax  laws 
bad  simply  forced  the  farmer  off  the  farm 
and  the  land  out  of  farm  production. 

It  Is  not  merely  IRS  administrative  policy 
but  explicit  legislation  that  says  that  prop> 
«rtf  must  be  valued  at  Its  fair  mwlni  valtt^ 
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Mid  SO  It  Will  take  new  leglslaUon  to  make  a 
cb»ng9. 

This  year.  Senator  Charles  McC.  Mathlas. 
Jr.  (B.,  Md.)  Introduced  a  bill  that  would 
change  the  practice,  bringing  it  Into  line 
with  that  used  In  Marjland  and  other  states. 
so  that  the  IRS.  In  considering  the  value  of 
land  for  tax  purposes,  would  use  its  value  as 
an  actual  earning  resource  rather  than  Its 
nuirket  value. 

In  a  Senate  statement,  Mr.  Math  las  pointed 
out  that  without  such  legislation,  everytlme 
a  farm  passed  to  an  heir,  the  heir  would  be 
paying  most  or  all  of  the  Income  he  oould 
earn  from  his  farm  land  Jxist  to  pay  the  taxes. 
The  situation  Is  impossible,  and  "the  effect 
of  this  (IRS)  policy  Is  to  force  many  farm 
families  to  sell  their  farms  In  order  to  pay 
the  estate  tax— regardless  of  their  attach- 
ment to  the  land  or  to  the  occupation  of 
farming.  And  the  result  of  such  forced  sales 
Is.  In  the  end.  a  grave  and  Immeasurable 
cost  to  the  community." 

His  blU  includes  safeguards  that  prevent 
land  held  by  speculators  from  qualifying  at 
the  lower  rate  of  tax,  namely  that  the  prop- 
erty must  have  been  used  as  farm,  wood  or 
open  scenic  land  for  at  least  five  years  prior 
to  and  must  continue  to  be  used  that  way 
for  Ave  years  after  the  estate  tax  return  Is 
filed. 

One  of  the  Interesting  developments  In  the 
farm  land  plctiire  Is  that  because  of  the 
world-wide  food  shortage  and  the  energy  and 
fertilizer  shortages,  farm  commodities  have 
been  increasing  in  value  so  rapidly  that  with 
next  year's  harvest  the  value  of  farm  land 
may  nearly  eqiial  Its  value  for  development. 
Prom  th«  public's  point  of  view,  at  least 
one  aspect  of  the  situation  has  become  per- 
fectly  clear.  Despite  the  name  "agribusiness  " 
farms  are  not  merely  business;  they  are  a 
natural  and  esthetic  resource  of  the  entire 
community,  and  the  East  Coast  fanner,  who 
U  their  steward,  as  a  rare  and  endangered 
species,  needs  some  help  to  be  saved. 

fProm   the  Baltimore  News   American] 

Pederai,  Tax   Gkab   Counttered:    Stat*   Acts 

To  Save  Farms 

(By  Steven  Norwltz) 

In  upper  Harford  County.  John  Brown 
(not  his  real  name)  tUls  a  850-acre  farm 
he  d  like  to  turn  over  to  his  children  when 
he  ftles.- 

But  farmer  Brown  estimates  that  when  he 
pa«'e<<  on.  his  family  win  face  a  federal  estate 
(inheritance)  tax  of  $400,000. 

As  a  result,  the  Brown  family  wUl  be  forced 
to  do  what  the  Johnson  family  did  with 
their  lOO-acre  farm  In  Havre  de  Grace  a 
few  years  back— sell  It  to  developers. 

The  federal  estate  Inheritance  tax,  which 
often  amount?  to  a  third  of  the  develop- 
ment value  of  a  farmer's  land,  U  one  reason 
why  Maryland  loses  an  estimated  35.000 
acres  of  farmland  a  year  to  development."  ac- 
cording to  the  state  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

In  1969.  the  latest  yea*  for  which  figures 
are  available,  44  per  cent  of  Maryland's  land 
areas,  or  about  three  mllUon  acres,  was  de- 
voted to  agricultural  use. 

It  Is  projected  that  the  amount  of  farm- 
land m  the  state  will  drop  to  3.4  million 
acre*,  or  38  per  cent  of  the  staCe'k  land  area, 
by  1986. 

To  help  slow  the  trend,  the  Maryland  leg- 
islature this  year  pa.5«ed  a  bill  designed  to 
aid  the  farming  family  that  wants  to  pass 
Its  firm  down  from  one  generation  to  the 
next. 

Por  farmers  who  agree  to  l^ermanently 
turn  over  the  derelopment  rtghts  of  their 
land  to  the  state,  the  bill  provides  that  the 
farms  would  be  ft^aes^d  at  their  agrlcoltural 
value,  at- out  •600  an  acre,  instead  of  po- 
tential development  value,  now  ranging  from 
•a.OOO  to  M.OOO  an  acre. 

The  aim  is  to  significantly  cut  the  federal 


estate  tax  on  the  property,  enabling  the 
family  to  keep  the  land  for  Its  agricultural 
use. 

"This  would  help  people  who  have  had 
farms  that  have  been  In  the  family  for  gen- 
erations and  want  them  to  be  kept  In  the 
family,"  says  T.  Allan  Stradley.  president  of 
the  Maryland  Farm  Bureau. 

The  state,  meanwhile,  would  preserve  some 
of  Its  open  spaces  and  maintain  a  t426  mil- 
lion a  year  Industry. 

While  the  bill  Is  considered  a  good  con- 
cejrt.  Its  effective  Implementation  hinges  on 
two  unknowns. 

"First,"  says  state  Sen.  James  Clark.  Jr., 
D-Howard^  a  co-sponsor  of  the  bill,  "we're 
not  absolutely  certain  the  IRS  (Internal 
Revenue  Service)   will  recognize  this." 

The  federal  government  does  Its  own  as- 
sessing of  property  when  calculating  the  es- 
tate inheritance  tax. 

"Second,"  CTark  adds,  "if  you  give  up  the 
development  rights  to  your  property  and  the 
property  all  around  you  Is  turned  into  sub- 
dlvlslon.-i.  the  plan  won't  work." 

If  thepe  roadblocks  are  worked  out.  how- 
ever. Clark  feels  "there  are  a  good  many 
people  who  will  go  for  It."  CTark  himself 
woTild  be  one  of  them. 

The  senator  runs  a  500-acre  farm  on  Rt 
108  across  the  road  from  Columbia.  "The 
estate  tax  on  this  would  definitely  cause  us 
to  lose  the  land."  he  says. 

"But  I  wouldn't  hesitate  a  minute  (to  give 
up  the  development  rights  to  the  property) 
If  I  was  assured  I  wouldn't  have  development 
all  around  me.  Agriculture  Is  all  we've  ever 
done;  that's  all  we  want  to  do." 

While  many  farmers  will  be  leerv  of  giving 
away  the  huge  profit  potential  of  their  prop- 
erty. Sen.  William  S.  James.  D-Harford,  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  and  president  of  the  Mary- 
land Senate,  says  the  bill  is  "Just  a  start" 
In  the  state's  effort  to  preserve  Its  agrlcul- 
t\iral  land. 

Eventually,  Jamea.  notes,  Maryland  may 
adopt  a  plan  Kji2illar.^to  one  In  New  Jersey 
which  authorizes  the  state  to  purchase  out- 
right the  development  rights  to  a  farmer's 
land. 

"The   New  Jersjy   green   acres   program," 
James  say.«.  "hasBsnaanently  preserved  one 
million  acres  i«lts  1.4  million  acres  of  farm 
land)  by  tht 

This  sumAer  a  state  Commission  on  the 
Preservation  of  Agricultural  Land  Is  to  offer 
sweeping  Mtommendatlons  on  steps  the  state 
should  tajee  to  accomplish  thljs  purpose. 
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la  listed  on  the  National  Register  of  His- 
toric Places,  either  separately  or  as  part  i* 
a  district  so  listed. 
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8.  8M1 

?fcd   by  the  Sevate  and  House 
ativea  of  the  United  States  of 
Conerreas   assembled,  That    (a) 
J  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1054   (rettttng  to  definition  of  gross  es- 
tate)   Is    an^ended    by    adding   at    the   end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(C)      AlteRWATX     VALUATlOlf     o»     CXBTAXir 

Real  Psopisrr. — 

"(1)  In  GzifXKAi.. — ^if  the  executor  of  an 
estate  so  elects,  the  value  of  any  qualified 
real  property  Included  In  the  estate  shaU 
be  determined  by  Its  value  for  the  uae  under 
which  It  qualifies,  under  paragraph  (3),  as 
qualified  real  property. 

"(3)  Dli  Lit iriotf  OF  QtrALinxD  keal  paop- 
■*"■— 'or  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'qualified  real  property*  means  real 
prt^ierty  substantially  aU  of  which  la,  and. 
for  the  60  months  preceding  the  date  of 
death  of  the  decedent,   baa  been   devoted 


(A)  farming  (Including  the  production 
of  agricultural  commodities  and  the  nMnx 
of  livestock),  * 

"(B)  woodland  (including  land  used  lor 
the  commercial  production  of  trees  and  land 
Tissd  for  scenic  and  recreational  purpoMs). 

**(0)  open  space,  or 

"(D)  any  uae,  provided  that  the  property 


Such  real  property  shaU  Include  residential 
buildings  and  related  Improvements  occu- 
pied on  a  regular  basis  by  the  owner  or 
lessee  of  such  property  or  by  persona  era. 
ployed  by  such  owner  or  lessee  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  operating  or  maintaining  the  real 
property  and  improvements  described  in 
this  paragraph  (2),  and  roads,  buUdlngi 
and  other  structiires  and  Improvementa 
functlonaUy  reUted  to  the  uses  listed  in 
this  paragraph  (2). 

"(3)  Election  reqtjihements. — An  elec- 
tion imder  this  subsection  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  at  such 
time  and  In  such  form  and  manner  as  he 
may  prescribe  and  shall  conUln,  in  addition 
to  any  other  matter,  the  name,  address, 
and  taxpayer  Identification  number  of  the 
person  or  persons  to  whom  any  Interest  la 
the  property  passes  imder  the  terms  of  the 
decedent's  will'  or  by  operation  of  law. 

"(4)  Definition  of  owner, — For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  the  term  'owner*  means 
those  persons  Identified  In  paragraph  (8). 
"(S)  Revocation  of  xlection  ttpow  con- 
version, OR  HEMovAi,  from  national  bxob- 
TEH. — Upon  the  occurrence  of  an  event  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (6),  there  shaU  be  im- 
posed on  the  owner  a  tax  equal  to: 
"(A)  The  excess  of — 

"(i)  the  estate  tax  computed  In  accord- 
ance with  sectton  2001  with  respect  to  the 
decedent's  taxable  estate  based  on  a  valua- 
tion of  the  decedent's  gross  estate  made  u 
If  the  election  provided  In  paragraph  (1) 
had  not  been  made  with  respect  to  such  por- 
tion of  the  real  property  as  Is  subject  to 
an  event  described  In  paragraph  (6),  over 
"(11)  the  estate  tax  computed  In  accord- 
ance with  section  2001  with  respect  to  the 
decedent's  taxable  estate  but  based  on  a 
valuation  of  decedent's  gross  estate  made 
after  taking  Into  account  the  election  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to  such 
real  property;  plus 

"(B)  Interest  on  suc5i  amount  at  6  per- 
cent running  from  the  filing  date  prescribed 
In  section  6075  with  respect  to  the  return 
from  the  decedent's  estate  (taking  Into  ac- 
count any  extension  of  time  granted  pur- 
suant to  law  for  the  filing  of  the  return). 

"(6)  Events  cattstng  revocation  of  elbc- 
■"ON. — The  tax  described  In  paragraph  (6) 
shall  be  Imposed  upon  the  occurrence  of  any 
of  the  following  events: 

"(A)  The  conversion  by  the  owner  of  the 
real  property  with  respect  to  which  the  elec- 
tion provided  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  was  made,  or 
any  portion  thereof,  to  a  use  other  than  one 
or  more  of  the  qualified  uses  described  in 
paragraph  (2):  or 

"(B)   The   rezonlng   of   such   property  to 
permit  a  use  other  than  ore  or  more  of  the 
qualified  uses  described  In  paragraph  (2).  it, 
such  rezonlng  occurs  at  the  request  of  the 
owner;  or 

"(C)  If  such  property  qualified  for  the 
election  only  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)(d). 
removal  of  such  property  from  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places. 

"(7)  Revocation  of  election  upon  sale. — 
If  the  owner  sells  an  Interest  In  real  property 
with  resoect  to  which  the  election  provided 
In  paragraph  (I)  was  made,  there  shall  be 
Imposed  on  such  owner  a  tax  equal  to; 
"(A)  The  excess  of — 

"(1)  the  estate  tax  computed  In  accordance 
with  section  3001  w^th  respect  to  the  de- 
cedent's taxable  estate  based  on  a  valuation, 
of  the  decedent's  gross  estate  made  as  If  (a) 
the  election  provided  In  paragraph  (1)  had 
not  been  made,  or  (b)  such  real  property  had 
been  valued  at  an  amount  equal  to  the  price 
for  which  the  property  Is  sold,  whichever 
valuation  Is  lowej-,  over 

"(11)  the  estate  tax  computed  In  accord- 
ance with  section  2001  with  respect  to  the 
decedent's   taxable   estate   but   based   on  a 
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valuation  of  decedent's  gross  estate  made 
after  taking  Into  account  the  election  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to  such 
real  prc^rty;  plus 

"(A)  Interest  computed  as  pcovlded  in 
paragraph  (6)(B). 

"(8)     D0TT    TO    FILE    MXTXjnn, — ^PrlOT    to    M* 

upon  the  occurrence  of  an  event  described 
In  paragraph  (6)  or  a  sale  described  In  para- 
grtptx  (7),  the  owner  subject  to  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  paragraph  (6)  or  paragraph  (7) 
shall  file  a  rettim  wltb  respect  to  such  tax. 
Such  return  shall  be  made  within  thirty 
(30)  days  after  the  end  of  the  calendar  quar- 
ter In  which  such  event  occurs. 

"(0)  lAKK  to  securx  TAX. — If  the  executor 
of  an  estate  makes  the  election  provided  by 
paragraph  (1),  there  shall  be  a  Hen  on  the 
real  property  with  respect  to  which  such 
election  was  made  In  the  amount  of  the  tax 
saving  realized  by  the  estate  by  virtue  of 
such  election.  Such  Hen  shall  be  extinguished 
upon  payment  of  all  taxes  which  become  due 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (5)  or  paragraph  (7) 
or  at  such  time  at  which  the  possibility  that 
any  such  taxes  shall  become  due  terminates, 
whichever  time  Is  later.". 

(b)  Section  1014(a)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  basis  of  property  acquired  from  a 
decedent)  is  amended  by  Inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "or.  In  the  case  of  an  election 
under  section  2131(c)  (relating  to  alternate 
valuation  of  certain  real  property) ,  the  value 
thereof  as  determined  under  such  section 
for  the  applicable  valuation  date.  Including 
any  increased  value  on  which  a  tax  is  paid 
as  required  by  paragraphs  (5)  or  (7)  of  that 
subsection." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall 'apply  with  respect  to  the  estates  of 
decedents  dying  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


ADDITIONAL  CX>SPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

8.    3188 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3198,  to  amend 
Utle  XVni  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
require  skilled  nursing  facilities  under 
the  medicare  program  and  the  medicaid 
program  to  provide  medical  social 
services. 

S,     S784 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd. 
for  Mr.  Kartke,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bentsbn)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2784,  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  subsistence  allowance,  ed- 
ucation assistance  allowances,  and  the 
special  training  allowances  paid  to  eligi- 
ble veterans  and  persons  under  chapters 
31.  34,  and  35  of  such  title;  to  improve 
and  expand  the  special  programs  for  ed- 
ucationally disadvantaged  veterans  and 
servicemen  under  chapter  34  of  such 
title;  to  Improve  and  expand  the  vet- 
eran-student services  program;  to  estab- 
lish a  veterans'  education  loan  program 
for  veterans  eligible  for  benefits  under 
chapter  34  of  such  title;  to  promote  the 
employment  of  veterans  and  the  wives 
and  widows  of  certain  veterans  by  Im- 
proving and  expanding  the  provisions 
governing  the  operation  of  the  Veterans' 
Employment  Service  and  by  providing 
for  an  action  plan  for  the  employment 
01  ^bled  and  Vietnam  era  veterans;  to 
make  Improvements  in  the  educational 
assistance  program;  to  recodify  and  ex- 
pand veterans'  reemployment  rights;  to 


make  Improvements  In  the  administra- 
tion of  educational  benefits;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

B.     3079 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurhoito, 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McCtURE) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3079,  to 
designate  November  11  as  Veterans  Day 
and  to  make  such  day  a  legal  public 
holiday. 

B.   3IT3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inoute,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Macnu- 
soN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3173, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Intercoastal  Ship- 
ping Act  of  1933. 

8.  3S88  ' 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hugh  Scott, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bart- 
LETT)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
3258,  a  biU  to  provide  for  displaying 
for  public  view  at  the  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery  the  names  of  certain 
deceased  veterans. 

SENATE   JOINT   RESOLOnON    ISB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Jr.,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Helks),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy),  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Qurney)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  189, 
to  restore  posthumously  full  citizenship 
rights  to  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee. 


UNIFIED  TRANSPORTATION  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT  OF  1954— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1354 

(Referred  jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs; 
Finance;  and  Public  Works.) 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  me  to  S.  3035,  the  Unified 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1974, 
which  I  Introduced  on  behalf  of  the  Ad- 
ministration on  February  21,  1974. 

When  I  Introduced  S.  3035,  I  noted 
that  I  had  some  reservations  about  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  bill  as  they  dealt 
with  rural  States,  like  my  State  of 
Vermont. 

Since  that  time,  I  have  discussed  those 
reservations  with  Transportation  Secre- 
tary Claude  S.  Brlnegar.  In  addition,  the 
Transportation  Subcommittee  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  has  held  some 
hearings  on  the  UTAP  bill.  As  a  result, 
the  amendment  I  am  introducing,  which 
has  been  developed  by  the  Federal  High- 
way Administrator,  has  been  designed  to 
case  some  of  my  reservations  and  those 
of  other  .^embers  concerned  with  rural 
America. 

The  first  part  of  the  amendment  would 
alter  the  language  of  section  108(e), 
which  appears  on  page  3  of  the  bill  as 
printed.  The  new  language  would  assure 
continuation  of  the  minimum  grant  of 
one-half  of  1  percent,  0.5  percent,  of 
urban  system  fimds  available  to  each 
State. 

I  recognized  the  need  for  such  an 
amendment  when  I  Introduced  S.  3035, 
and  the  requirement  for  such  a  change 
was  further  developed  during  hearings. 
I  am  pleased  the  administration  has  sug- 
gested that  change  in  Its  proposal. 
Another  change  would  set  a  minimum 


grant  of  one-quarter  of  1  percent,  0.25 
percent,  for  each  State  when  the  en- 
larged and  unified  urban  transportation 
program  comes  into  being  in  fiscal  year 
1978. 

An  even  more  significant  portion  of 
this  amendment  is  the  addition  of  a  new 
title  rv  to  the  bill.  The  new  title  would 
incorporate  a  new  National  Rural  and 
Small  Urban  Transportation  Assistance 
program  in  the  bill,  beginning  in  fiscal 
year  1978. 

Specifically,  the  luiguage  would  com- 
bine the  primary  and  seccmdary  highway 
authorization  with  a  new  rural  transpor- 
tation assistance  effort  that  would  pro- 
vide special  help  for  safety,  bridge  re- 
placement and  rural  bus  programs. 

The  new  effort  would  carr>'  an  annual 
allocation  of  $1.4  billion,  an  Increase  of 
$300,000  annually  over  the  sum  now  au- 
thorized for  the  primary  and  secondary 
road  programs.  By  unifying  and  expand- 
ing the  allocation  in  this  manner,  greater 
flexibility  woiUd  be  provided  for  the  rural 
transportation  effort. 

There  remain  other  requirements  to 
guarantee  appropriate  Federal  response 
to.  the  transportation  needs  of  rural 
America,  and  I  am  confident  we  shall 
meet  these  requirements  during  our  de- 
liberations on  this  legislation. 

The  amendment  I  offer  today  is  a  start 
in  that  direction,  and  I  request  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  amend- 
ment be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1354 
On  page  8,  beginning  on  line  7,  strike  aU 
through  line  10,  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(e)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  104(b),  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  (1)  by 
substituting  the  term  "urbanized  areas"  for 
the  term  "urban  areas"  wherever  that  term 
appears  in  the  first  sentence,  and  (2)  by 
adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 

"  'Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section,  a*  State  whcse 
apportionment  under  this  paragraph  does 
not  exceed  the  minimum  £^)portlonmeat  pro- 
vided by  the  previous  sentence  may  transfer 
any  portion  of  that  amount  to  an  app<H'- 
tlonment  made  under  paragraph  1.  2,  or  3  of 
this  subsection.  However,  any  such  funds  al- 
located to  any  urbanized  area  of  400,000 
population  or  more  under  section  150  of  this 
title  may  not  he  so  transferred  without  the 
appxpval  of  the  local  officials  of  such  urban- 
ized area.' " 

On  page  27,  following  line  16.  insert  the 
following  new  subsection  (b)  and  reletter 
the  subsequent  subsections  accordingly: 

"(b^  Paragraph  (8)  of  section  102(b).  title 
23,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  sub- 
stituting the  term  'one-quarter'  for  the  term 
'one-half  in  the  second  sentence." 

On  pag9  42.  fcdlowlng  line  2,  add  a  new 
title  IV  as  foUows: 

1.  At  the  end  of  the  blU.  add  a  new  title  IV 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Title  IV — Amendments  to  title  23,  United 
States  Code:  Rural  and  SmaU  Urban  Trans- 
portation Assistance. 

"riNIUNOS 

"Ssc.  401.  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
needs  of  citizens  Uvlng  in  rural  and  oTn^n 
urban  areas  require— 

"(1)  the  continued  Improvement  and  de- 
velopment of  roads  and  public  transporta- 
tion systexxu; 
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"(3)  tlM  correction  of  Mfety  haoaMta  on 
roads  which  »n  not  Included  on  the  I^deiml- 
eld  hl^way  eysteme;  and 

"(*)  the  reconstruction  and  Improvement 
of  hl^wmya  not  on  Federal -aid  tystems  In 
order  to  carry  freight  and  a^oultural  oom- 
moditles  formerly  carried  by  ^>««w<rtffniHl  rail 
branch  lanee. 

"auTHOaatAnow 

"Sac.  402.  (a)  rat  the  purpoae  of  canylng 
out  the  proyislons  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  the  following  suma  an  hereby  author* 
Ized  to  be  appropriated  far  tlM  ttaeal  year 
ending  June  30, 1977 — 

"  ( 1 )  For  forest  highways,  out  of  the  High* 
way  Trust  Fund,  $34,000,000. 

"(2)  For  public  lands  highways,  out  of 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  •14.000.000. 

"(3)  For  carrying  out  section  ai6(a)  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code— 

"(A)  For  the  Vtrgln  Islands,  not  to  exceed 
$5,000,000. 

"(B)  roT  Ouam.  not  to  exceed  (2.000,000. 

"(C)  For  American  Samoa,  not  to  exceed 
•1,000.000. 

"Sums  authorized  by  this  paragr^>h  ah^n 
be  available  for  obllgaUon  at  the  ***g<""lng 
of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  authorised  In 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
If  such  sums  were  apportioned  \mder  ehrater 
1  of  title  23,  United  States  Code. 

"(4)  For  the  rural  transportation  asaist- 
ance  program  authorized  by  sectlcm  IM  <rf 
title  23.  United   States  Code.  •100.000.000. 

"(b)  For  the  Federal-aid  primary  system 
in  rural  areas,  for  the  Federal-aid  secondary 
system  in  rural  areas,  and  for  the  rural 
transportation  assistance  program  authorised 
by  section  164  of  title  23,  United  States  Code 
•1,400,000.000  for  each  of  the  flacal  years 
ending  Jime  30,  1978.  June  30,  197B.  and 
June  30,  1980.  Not  lees  than  16  percent  nor 
more  than  35  percent  of  the  amounts  au- 
thorized by  this  paragraph  irtUch  are  appor- 
tioned to  a  State  shall  be  available  to  that 
State  for  projects  on  the  Federal-aid  second- 
ary system.  Not  less  than  10  percent  nor 
more  than  20  percent  of  the  amounts  au- 
thorlfled  by  this  paragraph  which  are  ap- 
portioned to  a  State  shaU  be  avaUable  to 
that  State  for  projects  authorlaed  under  the 
rural  transportation  assistance  program. 

"itnLU.    THAMSPOSTATTON 

"Skc.  403.   Chapter   1   of  title   23.    United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 

end  thereof  the  ftdlowlng  new  section 

^'^-  154.  Rural  Transportation  Assistance 
Program. 

'(a)  In  Mder  to  assist  In  the  development 
and  Improvement  of  surface  tran^>ortatlon 
systems  In  rural  and  small  urban  areas,  the 
Secretary  may  approve  as  a  project  under 
this  title  the  construction  of  public  roads 
not  on  any  Federal-aid  system,  including 
projects  to  ccHTect  safety  hazards  and  to 
replace  deficient  bridges,  the  development  of 
parking  faculties  to  serve  bus  and  other 
public  transportation  passengers,  the  pur- 
ebaae  of  buses  used  In  public  transportation 
service,  and  the  construction  of  facilities 
required  to  maintain  buses  used  In  public 
transportation  service.  In  approving  projects 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
quire that  such  projects  be  afforded  priority 
based  upon  transportation  requirements  as 
determined  through  a  statewide  transporta- 
tion planning  process.  Except  to  the  extent 
determined  inconsistent  by  the  Secretary, 
such  projects  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
vUlons  of  this  title  appUcable  to  projects 
on  the  Federal -aid  secondary  system  and  the 
Federal  share  payable  on  account  of  any 
project  shall  be  determined  In  accordance 
with  section  120(a)  of  this  tttto. 

'(b)  Not  later  than  Jvdy  1.  1977,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  Issue  regulations  to  administer  the 


provisions  of  this  section  relating  to  assist- 
ance for  rural  public  transportation  serrloe. 
In  Issuing  such  regulations,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  Into  account  the  results  of  the 
Rural  Highway  PubUc  Transportation  Dem- 
onstration program  authorized  by  section 
147  of  the  Federal -Aid  Highway  Act  of  1978. 
Upon  the  Issuance  of  these  regxilatlons  the 
Secretary  is  authorized.  If  he  finds  It  to  be 
In  the  public  interest,  to  approve  as  a  proj- 
ect under  this  section  the  payment  of  opera- 
ting expenses  Incurred  as  a  result  of  pro- 
viding public  transportation  service  on 
highways  In  niral  and  small  xirban  areas. 
To  the  extent  that  Federal  funds  are  utilized 
to  pay  such  operating  expenses,  such  fvmds 
shall  be  supplementary  to  and  not  a  sub- 
stitution for  the  average  amount  of  State 
and  local  government  fxmds  expended  on  the 
operation  of  public  transportation  service 
for  the  two  Federal  fiscal  years  preceding 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  project  Is 
Intended. 

•(C)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "public  road"  means  any  road  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  and  maintained  by  a  public 
authority  and  opened  to  public  travel.' " 

3.  Title  I  of  the  bUl  Is  amended  by  amend- 
ing paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  section  106(a) 
(respecting  authorizations  for  fiscal  year 
1977)    to    read    as    follows: 

"(2)  For  the  Federal-aid  primary  system 
In  rural  areas,  out  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund,  •730.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1977. 

"(3)  For  the  Federal -aid  secondary  system 
In  rural  areas,  out  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund,  •426,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endlns 
June  30.  1977." 
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STANDBY      ENERGY      EMERGENCY 
AUTHORmES  ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMXNSICZNT    WO.     1S8S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ebvxn. 
and  Mr.  Javtts)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  prt^josed  by  them 
Jolntely  to  the  bill  (8.  3267)  to  provide 
standby  emergency  authority  to  assure 
that  the  essential  energy  needs  of  the 
United  States  are  met,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

AicxwDicxirr  wo.  iss7 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  McINTYRE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  propoBed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (8.  3267),  supra. 


FREEDOM  OP  INFORMATION  ACT- 
AMENDMENT 
AMXKDicxirr  WO.  I  ass 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  Ue  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  himself.  Mr.  E«vin. 
Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Stminoton,  Mr.  Haxt. 
Mr.  Chh-is.  Mr.  Humphrit,  Mr.  McGov- 
IRH,  Mr.  Gravkl.  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Tim- 
KiT.  Mr.  MwcALF,  ISr.  Mondali.  Mr. 
RraicoFT.  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Hathaway, 
Mr.  Percy,  and  Mr.  Burdick)  submitted 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  them  Jointly  to  the  bill  (8.  2543)  to 
amend  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  provides  that 
agencies  are  permitted  to  withhold  from 
the  public  classified  information  relating 


to  national  defense  or  foreign  policy  (ex- 
emption 1).  The  amendment  I  submit 
today  to  8.  2543  would  In  no  way  alter 
that  protection  for  sensitive  military  or 
diplomatic  data.  It  would  only  provide 
that  suits  contesting  the  propriety  of 
agency  claims  under  the  first  exemption 
would  be  handled  by  Federal  judges  in 
the  same  way  as  cases  challenging  the 
validity  of  claims  under  the  eight  other 
permissive  exemptions  from  the  act's  dls- 
closure  standards. 

The  purpose  of  the  deletion  I  pn^Mse 
Is  to  preserve  for  Judges  the  freedMn  to 
conduct  complete  de  novo  review  of  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  cases  In  which 
information  Is  withheld  by  agencies  un- 
der the  claim  that  it  falls  within  exemp- 
tion 1  of  the  act.  permitting  withholding 
for  material  "specifically  required  by 
Executive  order  to  be  kept  secret  In  the 
interest  of  the  national  defense  or  for- 
eign policy"— that  is.  classified  informa- 
tion. The  language  of  section  (b)  (4)  (B) 
(U)  would,  if  left  in  the  statute,  give  a 
special  status  to  exemption  1  material, 
unlike  that  accorded  any  other  claimed 
Government  secrets.  The  subsection 
would  substitute  for  de  novo  Judicial  re- 
view of  the  (jovemment's  case  for  with- 
holding (with  the  burden  on  the  Govern- 
ment to  sustain  its  action)  an  arrange- 
ment shifting  that  burden  to  a  judge  to 
decide  whether  or  not  the  contested  se- 
crecy compiled  with  the  undefined  "rea- 
sonableness" standard. 

If  an  Ageacy  head  certified  that  clrfssi- 
fled  material  being  withheld  is  prcHJerly 
classified,  the  Judge — even  after  In  cam- 
era examination — may  only  reject  such 
certification  by  finding  the  withholding 
to  be  "without  a  reasonable  basis"  under 
the  criteria  of  the  Executive  order  auth- 
orizing Government-wide  classification 
practices.  There  is  no  definition  in  the 
bill  or  the  accompanjing  report  of  what 
such  a  reasonable  basis  would  be. 

I  believe  there  is  no  reason  to  require 
the  courts  to  accord  such  special  status 
to  cases  Involving  classified  secrets,  as 
opposed  to  other  types  of  sensitive  in- 
formation the  Government  seeks  to  with- 
hold. The  standard  of  full  de  novo  re- 
view should  be  the  same  in  all  Freed(»n 
of  Information  Act  cases. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  detailed  memorandum  fnr- 
ther  explaining  the  provisions  of  8.  2943 
and  my  objections  to  subsection  (b)  (4) 
(B)(il)  be  Included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mem- 
orandum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRO,  as  follows : 

"BAcmnoxnn 
On  January  82,  1978,  In  gnvtronmenM 
ProtectUm  Agency  v.  Patsy  Mink,  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  the  Fraedom  of  IB- 
formation  Act  was  so  worded  as  to  bar  Is 
eamera  Judicial  examination  of  doeumsnti 
which  ofllclals  certified  were  exenq>t  from 
disclosure  as  being  "speolfleally  required  by 
Executive  order  to  be  kept  secret  In  the  In- 
terest of  the  national  defense  ot  foreign 
poUcy.-  (The  first  of  the  nine  pennlBslve 
exemptions  in  the  Act.)  "We  do  not  bs- 
llera."  Justice  Whits  held  for  the  sU-msm- 
ber  majority,  "that  exemption  1  permits 
compeUed  disclosure  of  doouments  . . .  elasri- 
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fled  pxirsuant  to  this  Executive  Order.  Nor 
does  the  Exemption  permit  in  camera  In- 
spection of  such  documents  to  sift  out  so- 
called  'non-secret  components.'  Obviously, 
this  test  was  not  the  only  alternative  avaU- 
able. But  Congress  chose  to  follow  the  Ex- 
ecutive's determination  in  these  matters  and 
that  choice  must  be  honored." 

Later,  In  his  opinion.  Justice  White 
added:  "Congress  could  certainly  have  pro- 
vided that  the  Executive  Branch  adopt  new 
procedures  or  It  could  have  established  its 
own  procedures — subject  only  to  whatever 
limitations  Executive  privilege  may  be  held 
to  impoee  upon  such  congressional  order- 
ing." In  hU  concurring  opinion  Justice 
Stewart  held  that  Congress  "has  built  into 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  an  exemp- 
tion that  provides  no  means  to  question  an 
Executive  decision  to  stamp  a  document 
'secret,'  however  cynical,  myopic,  or  even 
corrupt  that  decision  might  have  been." 

Responding  to  this  decision — and  the 
•flert  it  had  of  denying  Representative 
Mink  and  her  co-plaintiffs  access  to  classi- 
fied Information  dealing  with  the  contro- 
versy over  the  nuclear  tests  in  the  Aleu- 
tians— Senator  Muskie  and  Representative 
Moorhead  Jointly  Introduced  legislation 
which  would  have  required  in  camera  In- 
spection of  docimients  claimed  to  be  exempt 
from  disclosure  under  any  of  documents 
claimed  to  be  exempt  from  disclosure  under 
any  of  the  nine  exemptions.  In  the  case  of 
Exemption  1  claims,  the  original  bill  would 
have  had  Judges,  after  in  camera  examina- 
tion, "determine  If  such  records,  or  any 
part  thereof,  caimot  be  disclosed  because 
iuch  disclosure  would  be  harmful  to  the 
national  defense  or  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  SUtes."  The  tbkMst  of  this  pro- 
posal,  and  of  all  the  considerable  dlssatis- 
fsctlon  with  the  Mink  ruling,  was  the  con- 
viction that  someone  other  than  the  claasi- 
flers  themselves — i.e..  Judges — must  look  be- 
hind  the  fact  of  classification  to  weigh  its 
validity. 

In  the  version  of  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House  the  requirement  for  in  camera  Inspec- 
tion became  specific  permission  (••may  ex- 
amine the  contents  of  any  agency  records  In 
camera  to  determine  whether  such  records 
or  any  part  thereof  shall  be  withheld  imder 
sny  of  the  exemptions  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tton  (b) .") .  Additionally,  the  languafs  of  the 
flrst  exemption  was  changed  by  the  insertion 
or  the  underlined  words  to  make  the  Act  not 
•PPly  to  matters:  "(1)  authorized  under 
criteria  established  by  an  Executive  order  to 
be  kept  secret  in  the  Interest  of  the  national 
defense  or  foreign  policy." 

The  sponsors  of  the  House  bUl  (approved 
383-3  on  March  14.  1974)  felt  they  had  ac- 
cemplished  their  purpose  of  overruling  the 
Mink  decision.  John  Moss,  who  sponsored 
«>•  original  FOI  Act.  said  on  the  fioor  "Two 
wnendmente  to  the  Act  Included  in  this  bUl 
ut  aimed  at  increasing  the  authority  of  the 
courts  to  engage  in  a  full  review  of  agency 
•ctton  with  respect  to  Information  classified 
oy  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Depart- 
ment  of  state,  and  other  agencies  under 
awcutlve  order  authority  .  .  .  It  is  the  intent 
Of  the  committee  that  the  Federal  courts  be 
nee  to  employ  whatever  meana  they  find 
"ecMsory  to  discharge  their  responsibility. 
™»  was  also  the  intent  In  1966  when  Con- 
p«8  acted,  but  these  two  amendments  con- 
»med  In  the  bUl  before  you  today  make  it 
c'Trtal  clear."  (Emphasis  added.) 

Provisions  of  S.  2543     ' 

AH-.*?'**""****  •*"*  o'  *^«  Subcommittee  on 
Aominlstratlve  Practices  and  Procedures,  S 
n^.r"  "ubstantlaUy  parallel  to  the  House 
provisions  to  permit  in  camera  review  with- 
*«  telUng  Judges  how  to  conduct  such  re- 
"^  nor.  In  any  deUll,  what  weight  to  ac- 


cord Executive  Branch  testimony  as  to  the 
legitimacy  oi  a  classification.  "In  such  a 
case."  the  Subcommittee  version  of  the  bUl 
said,  "the  court  shall  consider  the  case  de 
novo,  with  such  in  camera  examination  of  the 
requested  records  as  it  finds  appropriate  to 
determine  whether  such  records  or  any  part 
thereof  may  be  withheld  under  any  of  the 
exemptions  set  forth  in  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  and  the  burden  is  on  the  agency 
to  sustain  Its  action."   (Emphasis  added.) 

Additionally,  S.  2643,  as  reported  by  both 
Subcommittee  and  Committee,  amends  Ex- 
emption 1  by  adding  the  underlined  words  so 
that  It  reads :  "  ( 1 )  specifically  required  by  an 
Executive  order  or  statute  to  be  kept  secret 
In  the  Interest  of  national  defense  or  for- 
eign policy  and  are  in  fact  covered  by  such 
order  or  statute."  Even  If  the  wording  Is  dif- 
ferent from  the  House  blU  in  detaU,  the  piu-- 
pose  of  S.  2543,  before  amendment  in  full 
Committee,  was  obviously  Identical  to  the 
purpose  of  the  House  authors — to  overrule 
Mink  and  leave  the  courts  free  to  conduct  In 
camera  scrutiny  of  classified  material,  If 
Judges  found  such  examination  necessary  to 
their  rendering  a  decision  on  the  validity  of 
the  exemption  claim. 

Indeed,  the  draft  report  language  in  the 
Committee  Print  on  S.  2643  of  January  16, 
1974,  said,  "By  expressly  providing  for  In 
camera  inspection  regardless  of  the  exemp- 
tton  Invoked  by  the  government,  S.  2643 
would  make  clear  the  congressional  Intent — 
implied  but  not  expressed  in  the  original 
POIA— as  to  the  availability  of  In  camera  ex- 
amination in  aU  POIA  cases.  This  exami-na- 
tUm  would  apply  not  fust  to  the  labeling  but 
to  the  substance  of  the  records  involved." 
(P.  16,  emphasis  added.)  Later  (p.  28),  the 
draft  report  added,  "It  is  essential  ...  to 
the  proper  workings  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  that  any  executive  branch  re- 
view. Itself,  be  reviewable  outside  the  execu- 
tive branch.  And  the  courts — when  necessary, 
using  special  masters  or  expert  consultants 
of  their  own  choosing  to  help  in  such  sophis- 
ticated determinations — are  the  only  fonmis 
now  avaUable  in  which  such  review  can  prop- 
erly be  conducted." 

WhUe  there  U  no  indication  In  the  full 
Committee  report  (No.  93-864  of  May  Ifl, 
1974)  of  any  roU-caU  or  other  vote  m  Com- 
mittee changing  the  Subcommittee  draft, 
S.  2543  as  unanimously  approved  Is  a  clean 
bUl  with  an  entire  new  subsection,  4(B)  (11), 
which  would  radically  change  the  circum- 
stances under  which  in  camera  review  of 
classified  material  could  be  conducted.  The 
new  language  in  Exemption  (1)  is  retained 
and  the  draft  report  language  from  page  28 
now  appears  on  page  31,  but  the  effect  of  the 
new  subse'itlon  Is  to  foreclose  de  novo  re- 
view of  Exemption  1  cases  and  to  introduce 
a  new  and  special  standard  for  court  con- 
sideration of  classified  material. 

When  Exemption  1  is  asserted,  the  blU  pro- 
vides, "a  court  may  review  the  contested 
document  in  camera  If  it  Is  unable  to  resolve 
the  matter  on  the  basis  of  aflldavlts  and  other 
Information  submitted  by  the  parties.  In 
conjunction  with  its  in  camera  examination, 
the  court  may  consider  further  argument! 
or  an  ex  parte  showing  by  the  Oovernment. 
In  explanation  of  the  withholding.  If  there 
has  been  filed  in  the  record  an  affidavit  by 
the  head  of  the  agency  certifying  that  he 
has  personally  examined  the  documents 
withheld  and  has  determined  after  such  ex- 
amination that  they  should  be  withheld  un- 
der the  criteria  esUbllahed  by  a  statute  or 
Executive  order  .  .  .,  the  court  shall  sustain 
such  withholding  unless,  following  its  In 
camera  examlnaUon,  it  finds  the  wlthhcddlng 
la  without  a  reasonable  basis  imder  such 
criterta."  (Emphasis  added.)  The  report  on 
S.  2643  is  frank  to  admit  that  these  sentences 


scrap  the  premise  that  classified  material  can 
be  treated  like  other  records  claimed  to  be 
exempt  from  disclosure.  On  page  16,  the  re- 
port says : 

"This  standard  of  review  does  not  allow 
the  court  to  substitute  its  judgment  for  that 
of  the  agency — as  under  a  de  novo  review — 
but  neither  does  it  require  the  court  to  defer 
to  the  discretion  of  the  agency,  even  if  It 
finds  the  determtoation  not  arbitrary  or 
capricious.  Only  if  the  court  finds  the  with- 
holding to  be  without  a  reasonable  basis 
under  the  applicable  Executive  order  or 
statute  may  it  order  the  documents  re- 
leased." rEmphasls  added.) 

In  short,  before  conducting  an  in  camera 
examination  of  classified  material.  Judges 
may  weigh  opposing  arguments.  Once  they 
proceed  to  the  In  camera  scrutiny,  however, 
the  Qovenmient  gets  special  permission  to 
make  an  ex  parte  showing  in  its  own  behalf. 
And  If,  for  example,  the  head  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  where  13  officials  now  have 
classification  authority  or  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  (where  387  offi- 
cials have  original  classification  "authority) 
or  of  any  of  the  23  other  government  agen- 
cies or  11  designated  offices  In  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  Is  wUltog  personally 
to  vouch  for  the  propriety  of  a  secrecy  mark- 
ing. Judges  may  only  overrule  that  voucher 
on  the  basis  of  an  undefined  reasonableness 
standard. 

Objections  to  section  4(B)  («)  of  S.  2543 
1.  The  provisions  of  4(B)  (ii)  are  so 
weighted  in  favor  of  classification  markings 
as  to  make  it  almost  Impossible  for  Judges, 
even  after  conducting  in  camera  review,  to 
overrule  any  secrecy  stamp  the  government 
wishes  to  keep  in  place.  When  a  plaintiff 
seeks  classified  material,  he  is  automatlcaUy 
at  a  disadvantage  In  arguing  his  case  in  that 
he  cannot  know  the  contents  of  the  records 
he  seeks  and  cannot  show  affirmatively  that 
the  public  might  benefit  from  their  dis- 
closure. In  the  FOIA  generally,  the  burden 
of  proof  to  sustam  withholding  is  put  on 
the  government,  but  In  dealing  with  clas- 
sified material,  the  requester  may  have  no 
effective  way  to  dlq>ute  a  government  asser- 
tion: "It's  secret,  because  it's  secret."  Thus, 
it  is  Important  for  Judges  to  tise  all  the 
resources  they  can  summon  to  Judge  the 
delicate  matter  of  secrecy.  S.  2643  would 
oblige  them  to  give  extra  weight  to  official 
sources  and,  by  inference,  make  it  harder  for 
them  to  employ  outside  experts.  If  such  could 
be  found. 

2.  This  heavy  presumption  given  official 
testimony  perpetuates  the  almost  mythical 
status  of  classified  Information  as  a  cate- 
gory of  secret  exempt  from  the  regular  pro- 
visions of  the  FOIA.  Review,  the  report  makes 
clear,  wovUd  not  be  de  novo  In  Exemption  1 
cases;  it  would  be  a  specUl  animal,  as  though 
docimients  marked  Secret  by  the  General 
Services  Administration  were  automatically 
entitled  to  different  consideration  than  those 
claimed  to  be  "geological  and  geophvslcal 
information  and  data"  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  (Exemption  9)  or  "trade  secrets" 
by  the  Patent  Office  (Exemption  4). 

3.  It  Is  inappropriate — if  not  obnoxious — 
to  provide  Judges  such  detailed  instructions 
on  how  to  conduct  their  inquiry  In  a  case 
before  them.  One  wonders  how  the  authors 
of  4(B)  (U)  would  react  to  statutory  stipula- 
tions on  the  evidence  admissible  in  a  closed 
hearing  on  an  accused  Juvenile  delinquent 
or  to  such  a  weighting  of  the  scales  in  favor 
of  the  government  in  an  anti-trust  proceed- 
ing. One  also  wonders  at  the  apparent  con- 
tempt shown  for  Federal  Judges  In  so  nar- 
rowly demarcating  the  bounds  of  their  con- 
duct in  cases  which  might  conceivably  deal 
with  information  on  codes  used  in  the  ClvU 
War— a  subject  area  stUl  treated  as  classified. 
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SecUon  4(B)  (11)  sbould  be  struck  tiom. 
S.  3643.  Without  It.  Judges  wUl  be  able — 
tbougb  not  required — to  conduct  whatever 
In  camera  review  of  classified  documents 
they  may  find  necessary  to  determining  the 
propriety  of  a  classification  marking.  They 
will  be  able  to  accord — and  It  should  be 
assumed  that  faced  with  such  a  delicate  task, 
they  will  accord — whatever  weight  Is  fitting 
to  government  argxunents  In  favor  of  con- 
tinued secrecy.  But  they  will  also  be  able, 
should  they  wish,  to  seek  and  give  credence 
to  the  Impartial  counsel  of  qualified  out- 
siders, not  plaintiffs  or  defendants,  to  help 
them  with  their  task.  They  will.  In  short, 
be  able  to  behave  like  Judges. 


U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT  ASSO- 
CIATION—AMENDMENT 

AlCENDMENT    NO.    13S8 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  submitting  fcr  printing  an  amend- 
ment Senator  McClttre  and  I  intend  to 
offer  to  S.  2665,  a  bill  to  provide  for  in- 
creased participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  International  Development 
Association.  The  amendment  addresses 
the  right  of  our  citizens  to  own  gold. 

In  the  way  of  a  brief  background,  on 
April  4,  1973.  Senator  McClure  offered 
an  amendment  to  the  Par  Value  Modi- 
fication Act  which  stipulated  that  U.S. 
citizens  could  no  longer  be  prevented 
from  purchasing,  selling,  or  owning  gold. 
This  amendment  passed  by  a  vote  of  68 
to  23.  The  gold  ownership  provision  was 
amended  in  the  House  by  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  which  struck 
the  Senate  specified  enacting  date  of  De- 
cember 31, 1973  and  substituted  language 
which  left  it  up  to  the  President  as  to 
when  gold  ownership  could  go  into  effect. 

An  amendment  offered  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  to  restore  the  Senate  langtiage 
with  a  definite  effective  date  failed  on  a 
tie  vote.  The  conferees  chose  to  accept 
the  House  language.  The  President  sub- 
sequently signed  the  measure  Into  law 
Public  Law  93-110— thus  restoring  the 
right  to  own  gold  at  a  future  unspecified 
time. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  Senate  again 
showed  its  desire  to  allow  citizens  to  own 
and  hold  gold  when  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  1141,  the  bicentennial  coinage 
bill.  My  amendment  again  called  for  a 
specific  date  as  to  when  gold  ownership 
would  be  allowed.  This  sunendment 
passed.  When  the  House  and  the  Senate 
met  in  conference  on  the  coinage  bill,  the 
gold  provision  enactment  date  was  once 
again  stricken.  Thus,  on  two  separate  ac- 
tions the  Senate  has  voted  its  overwhelm- 
ing support  of  private  gold  ownership. 

The  amendment  Senator  McCltjre  and 
I  will  offer  to  8.  2665  will  amend  the  Par 
Value  Act— Public  Law  93-110— and  al- 
low citizens  to  own  and  hold  gold  as  of 
September  1.  1974.  The  amendment  is  a 
simple  one.  It  amends  section  3(c)  of 
Public  Law  93-110  by  deleting  all  of  such 
subsection  and  inserting  in  Its  place: 

The  provisions  of  this  section  pertaining 
to  gold  shaU  take  effect  September  1.  1974. 


Our  amendment  will  restore  a  right 
taken  away  from  the  American  people 
almost  40  years  ago.  In  1934,  President 
Roosevelt  ordered  all  Americans  holding 
gold  to  turn  it  in  to  the  Treasury.  This 
was  clearly  an  expropriation  of  private 
property,  and  it  is  time  for  this  act  to  be 
completely  corrected.  As  you  may  know, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  William 
Simon,  has  recently  voiced  his  support 
for  the  general  proposition  of  aUowlng 
Americans  the  right  to  own  and  hold 
gold.  I  am  hoping  that  In  dealing  with 
this  amendment  we  can  finish  the  Job 
started  last  year. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 

AN  AMENDMENT 

AMKNOMKNT    KO.     1326 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case), 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark),  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  .  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
PHRKY),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
DALE),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
fMr.  Pastore),  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum),  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Tunnby)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Proxmire). 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son) .  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) , 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  No.  1326.  to  repeal  the  oil 
depletion  allowance  effective  January  1, 
1974,  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  8217.  to  exempt  from  duty  certain 
equipment  and  repairs  for  vessels  oper- 
ated by  or  for  any  agency  of  the  United 
States  where  the  entries  were  made  in 
connection  with  vessels  arriving  before 
January  5,  1972. 


NOTICE    OP   HEARINGS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
annoimce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Monopoly  of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee,  will  resimie  Its  hearings  on 
over-the-counter  drugs  on  June  4  and 
5  in  room  1202  of  tl^  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building  beginning  each  day  at 
10  ajn. 

These  hearings  will  deal  with  antacids. 

Witnesses  will  be  announced  later. 


SECRECY     IN     GOVERNMENT— RE- 
CONFIRMATION OP  HEARINGS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  because 
of  some  confusion  over  the  dates  and  lo- 
cation of  the  hearings  on  secrecy  In 
Government  and  the  national  security 
classification  system,  I  wish  to  confirm 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  Committee  on  Gov- 


ernment Operations,  has  scheduled  the 
following  hearings  all  in  room  3302  <rf 
the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  and 
witnesses  for  this  week  and  for  June  ij; 

WKDNISDAT,     MAT     29,     10     A.M. 

The  Honorable  William  D.  Hatha- 
way. U.S.  Senator  from  Maine,  sponsor 
of  2451. 

The  Honorable  James  B.  Rhoads 
Archivist  of  the  United  States;  acting 
chairman.  Interagency  Classification 
Review  Committee — Accompanied  by 
William  L.  Brown,  Executive  Director 
LCJI.C.  • 

John  S.  Warner,  General  Ohuu^, 
Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

THtJKSDAT,  MAT  30,  4:30  A.M. 

The  Honorable  Wuxiaic  S.  Mooshxad 
chairman,  House  Subcommittee  wj 
Foreign  Operations  and  Government  In- 
formation; Sponsor  of  HJl.  12004  (8 
3399) . 

Robert  Dizbn.  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  Office  of  Legal  Counsel,  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

Ambassador  Carol  C.  Lalse,  Assistant 
Secretary.  Department  of  State. 

rUDAT,  MAT  31,    10  AJC. 

The  Honorable  Mike  Gravel,  U.S. 
Senator  from  Alaska;  sponsor  of  S.  1726! 

The  Honorable  Gaylord  Nelson,  UJ3. 
Senator  from  Wisconsin;  Sponsor  of  S 
2738. 

David  O.  Cooke,  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary (Administration) ,  Department  of 
Defense. 

MONOAT,   JXrtn    10,    10   A.M. 

Dr.  Edward  Teller,  nuclear  physicist, 
Lawrence  Llvermore  Laboratory. 

Dr.  John  S.  Foster,  Jr.,  physicist;  vice 
president.  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment. TRW;  Dhrector,  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering,  Department  of 
Defense.  1965-1973. 

Charles  L.  Marshall.  Director,  Division 
of  Classification,  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

Anyone  wishing  further  information 
about  the  hearings  should  contact  Mrs. 
Lucinda  T.  Dennis,  chief  cleric  of  the 
subcommittee,  at  225-4718. 
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CONDUCT  OP  CAMPAIGNS  WITHIN 
THE  DISTRICTP  OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  wtab 

to  announce  on  behalf  of  the  District  (rf 
Columbia  Committee  that  hearings  win 
be  held  on  S.  3264,  to  regulate  the  con- 
duct of  campaigns  within  the  District 
of  Columbia,  on  Thursday,  June  6.  1974. 
at  9:30  a.m.  In  room  6226  of  the  Dirksen 
Office  Building. 

Persons  wishing  to  submit  statements 
on  this  legislation  should  contact  either 
Robert  O.  Harris  or  Colbert  L  King  at 
the  committee  offices  prior  to  June  3, 
1974. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


WHAT'S  RIGHT  WITH  AMERICA^ 
WHAT'S  RIGHT  WITH  THE  FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  my  eel- 
league  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  PROxmo) 


has  been  delivering  a  series  of  speeches 
in  the  Senate  entitled  "What's  Right 
With  America— What's  Right  With  the 
pi^eral  Government'  which  has  at- 
tracted considerable  tittention. 

In  a  period  when  citizens  are  rightly 
concerned  over  the  level  of  morality  in 
government,  the  strength  of  the  basic 
fabric  of  the  society,  and  the  quality  of 
the  most  revered  institutions  in  our  po- 
litical system,  it  is  also  a  good  thUig  to 
examine  the  way  in  which  many  of  our 
governmental  institutions  have  pro- 
gressed and  have  provided  a  better  life 
for  millions  of  Americans. 

Recently  the  Los  Angeles  Times  com- 
mented on  the  speeches  in  an  editorial 
entitled  "Proxmire:  Now  for  the  Good 
News."  After  pointing  out  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  has 
more  often  than  not  cast  "a  cold  eye  and 
a  critical  scorn"  on  many  areas  of  gov- 
ernment waste  and  inefficiency,  the  edi- 
torial concludes  that: 

It  Is  useful.  Indeed  necessary,  to  be  re- 
minded of  such  accompUshments  In  dark 
times  like  these  when  cynicism  about  the 
performance  of  government  seems  to  stand 
so  high.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  right  about 
government.  Proxmire  Is  performing  no  less 
a  service  In  identifying  them  than  in  Identi- 
fying things  that  have  gone  wrong. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  the  May  9, 
1974  edition  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
along  with  an  article  from  the  May  8 
Los  Angeles  Times  entitled  "Proxmire 
Accentuates  What's  Positive  in  U.S."  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  May  9,  1974) 
Proxmire:  Now  for  the  Good  News 
In  April  alone  Sen.  WUllam  Proxmire  (D- 
Wls.)  cast  a  cold  eye  and  his  critical  scorn 
on,  among  other  things,  military  officers  who 
have  enlisted  servants  assigned  to  them,  ex- 
cessive government  spending  on  public  works 
projects,  the  Pentagon's  budget,  the  Rene- 
gotiation Board,  a  possible  federal  income  tax 
cut.  and  the  President's  Council  on  Physical 
Fitness  and  Sports. 

It  was  a  fairly  routine  performance  for  a 
man  who  has  made  a  reputation  as  the  Sen- 
ate's chief  critic  of  government  performance. 
Lately,  however,  Proxmire  has  been  playing 
a  different  role.  In  frequent  Senate  speeches 
he  has  been  telling  his  colleagues  that  there 
are  a  lot  of  things  that  he  finds  good,  and 
even  admirable,  in  the  government — pro- 
grams that  work,  bureaucracies  that  func- 
tion effectively,  policies  that  are  sound  and 
In  the  national  interest. 

This  Is  not,  we  think,  a  new  Proxmire  de- 
termined to  be  upbeat  In  an  effort  to  shed 
the  image  of  a  negative  critic.  Rather,  It 
seems  consistent  that  the  active  critic  should 
identify,  along  with  the  bad,  those  accom- 
pUshments too  often  Ignored  bec&iue  they 
are  so  obvious. 

What  Proxmire  has  been  saying  is  that 
there  are  a  lot  of  things  right  with  the  gov- 
ernment, that  whatever  moral  faUlngs  may 
t»  exhibited  by  men  In  high  places,  what- 
ever waste  and  shoddy  thinking  may  char- 
acterize the  Implementation  of  some  pro- 
81*108,  a  great  many  achievements  have  been 
"«1«tered  and  much  progress  has  been  made 
*o^*«l  a  more  Just  and  Mcur«  society.  Kn- 
vlronmental  degradation  has  been  halted,  the 


Social  Security  system  benefits  millions  of 
persons.  clvU  rights  have  been  Immeasur- 
ably advanced,  the  Defense  Department  per- 
forms Its  mission  weU,  if  expensively,  better 
health  care  Is  being  encouraged,  Govern- 
ment, in  short,  is  doing  much  to  fulfill  Its 
essential  purpose  of  promoting  the  general 
welfare. 

It  is  useful,  Indeed  necessary,  to  be  re- 
minded of  such  accomplishments  in  dark 
times  like  these,  when  cynicism  about  the 
performance  of  government  seems  to  stand 
so  high.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  right  about 
government.  Proxmire  Is  performing  no  less  a 
service  In  identifying  them  than  In  Identify- 
ing things  that  have  gone  wrong. 
I  Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  May  8,  1974] 

Pboxhube  Accentdates  What's  Posrnvx 

IN  THE   United  States 

(By  Rudy  Abramson) 

Washington. — Sen.  WUllam  Proxmire  (D- 

Wls.)  has  always  been  the  kind  of  guy  who 

marched  to  his  own  drummer. 

It  did  not  surprise  anybody  when  he 
started  Jogging  the  five  miles  to  his  office. 
Nor  did  people  think  much  of  it  wheif  he 
showed  up  with  his  head  swathed  In  bandages 
as  the  result  of  a  hair  transplant.  Nor  when 
he  dissuaded  armed  robbers  by  telling  them 
he  was  dying  of  cancer. 

But  Washington  was  not  prepared  when 
Proxmire — scourge  of  the  military-industrial 
complex,  guardian  of  the  public  purse,  critic 
of  the  establishment — stood  up  in  the  Senate 
and  profusely  praised  the  Pentagon. 

Apparently  stunned,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  not  uttered  a  word  la  reply. 

Proxmire  Is  off  the  reservation  again.  Just 
when  it  seemed  everybody  could  agree  that 
Washington  was  in  a  (expletive  deleted) 
mess,  the  senator  has.  in  the  last  few  weeks, 
started  a  series  of  speeches  entitled.  "What's 
Right  With  the  Federal  Government." 

So  far,  he  has  covered  the  Defense  De- 
partment, civil  rights,  women's  rights,  health. 
Social  Security  and  the  news  media.  He  has 
aides  at  work  on  productivity,  foreign  policy, 
intelligence  and  agriculture. 

When  he  began  the  project,  one  of  his 
helpers  suggested  he  could  cover  everything 
that  was  right  with  the  whole  federal  estab- 
lishment In  one  brief  speech. 

But.  typical  of  Proxmire,  he  is  pressing 
ahead  with  the  same  determination  that 
brought  the  supersonic  transport  and  badg- 
ered the  Pentagon  into  takUig  away  many 
of  Its  admirals'  and  generals'  enlisted 
servants. 

Now,  one  aide  said,  it  appears  his  practice 
of  rising  right  after  the  morning  prayer  and 
delivering  the  good  news  will  continue  "ufttU 
he's  satisfied  or  we  run  out  of  Issues." 

The  response  has  been  very  favorable. 
Judging  by  the  maU.  Vice  President  Ford's 
office  has  asked  for  copies  of  the  speeches- 
and  Sen.  Robert  P.  Qrlffln  (R-Mlch.),  the 
assistant  minority  leader,  told  the  Senate; 
"It  Is  good  for  the  institution  of  Congress,  and 
I  believe  It  Is  good  for  the  soul  of  the 
nation  ..." 

It  took  two  speeches  of  about  15  minutes 
each  to  deal  with  the  Pentagon.  The  first 
dealt  with  equipment,  and  the  senator  even 
threw  In  a  good  word  for  the  C-5A  transport 
plane,  which  he  once  attacked  with  regiilar- 
Ity  because  of  Its  cost  and  technical  flaws. 
He  spoke  of  the  Importance  of  multiple  war- 
heads, over-the-horizon  radar  and  atomic 
submarines. 

"I  can  only  conclude,"  he  said,  "that  no 
other  department  of  government  can  show 
as  much  Improvement  In  basic  capability  nor 
claim  such  a  dramatic  increase  In  effective- 
ness." 

A  few  days  later,  q>eakliig  on  Pentagon 
management,  he  said  that  "Judging  by  tb« 
past  15  years,  the  Department  of  Defense  has 


faced  and  solved  more  management  problems 
with  greater  success  than  any  business  in 
the  world." 

Proxmire  found  a  lot  of  good  things  to 
say  about  the  news  media,  a  target  of  criti- 
cism earlier  for  what  he  considered  unfair- 
nesB  to  President  Nl.\on  in  its  Watenrate 
reporting. 

"Throughout  aU  of  human  hlatorj-,  events 
not  only  tended  to  creep  up  on  people  but 
the  reporting  of  those  events  lacked  the 
standards  of  accuracy,  objectivity,  balance 
and  comprehensiveness  that  vlrtuaUy  every 
reporter  in  every  city  room  and  television 
and  radio  station  Is  held  today.  What  I  am 
saying  Is  that,  for  the  first  time  In  this  na- 
tions  hlstorj-,  we  have  a  professional  and 
more  competent  press." 

That  sent  reporters  scurrjlng  to  see 
whether  the  senator  faced  rselectlon  this 
fau.  Their  suspicions  were  crushed  when 
they  found  his  term  runs  untU  1976. 

Proxmire  cautioned  In  discussing  the  en- 
vironment that  much  remained  to  be  done, 
but  here,  too,  he  found  the  situation  much 
Improved  over  what  It  had  been  when  he  en- 
tered the  Senate  In  1957. 

He  mentioned  the  WUlamette  River  In 
Oregon,  severely  polluted  for  decades.  "Just 
last  fall,"  he  said,  'Chinook  salmon  ascended 
the  Willamette  to  spawn. 

"There  are  problems  remaining."  he  said 
'and  we  must  not  minimize  them.  But  we 
have  Indeed  made  great  strides  in  dealing 
with  a  situation  which  Just  10  rears  ago 
seemed  beyond  our  control."         .     ' 

The  senator  acknowledged  at  the  outset 
of  hU  project  that  It  aU  might  seem  a  little 
strange. 

But  he  explained  that  he  was  tired  of 
doom  and  gloom. 

•People  are  beginning  to  feel  that  some- 
thing Is  terribly  wrong,"  he  said.  "Watergate 
With    all    the    word    Implies,    has    become    a 
focal  point  for  our  national  anxieties. 

"Lest  we  in  Congress  start  to  preen  our 
feathers  at  these  sorry  estimates  of  the 
executive  branch's  performance,  let  us  re- 
mind ourselves  that  over  the  past  year,  pub- 
lic approval  of  congressional  efforts  has 
plummeted  by  17%  ... 

"It  would  be  foolish  to  try  to  change  this 
cloud -drenched  landscape  Into  a  rocy  sunset 
PoUyanna  would  probably  strike  out  at  a 
slmUar  task.  On  the  other  hand  It  Is  Just 
as  dangerous  to  lose  our  national  wUl  by 
underestimating  our  virtues  as  it  Is  to  lull 
ourselves  Ui  a  coUectlve  nirvana  by  making 
light  of  our  serious  problems." 
He  was  deadly  serious.  He  always  Is. 


BERRY  AND  BEAN  PICKING  IN 
OREGON 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  ^Jir.  President,  once 
again.  Congress  in  its  wisdom  as  perpe- 
trated upon  the  American  public— and 
upon  the  citizens  of  Oregon  in  particu- 
lar, another  restrictive  and  unrealisUc 
prohibition.  In  our  zealous  effort  to  at- 
tack forced  and  strenuous  child  labor 
we  have  eliminated  one  of  the  primary 
work  exph-ences  for  children  in  my  State 
of  Oregon— strawberry  and  bean  pick- 
ing. 

I  dare  say  few  Oregonians  have  not 
had  the  back-to-nature  experience  ol 
berry  picking.  It  has  had  the  varied  pur- 
poses of  filling  in  summer  afternoons, 
providing  extra  spending  money,  and  of- 
fering a  truly  social  event  for  thousands 
and  thousands  of  young  Oregonians. 

At  the  time  this  provision  came  before 
the  Senate,  I  consulted  with  Interested 
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groups,  and  hecird  no  opposition  to  the 
prohibition  against  children  under  12 
working  in  agriculture,  so  long  as  12-  and 
13-year-olds  could  still  be  employed.  It 
now  appears  that  we  have  ignoried  the  in- 
terests of  those  we  were  trying  to  pro- 
tect— those  young  people  who  enjoy  and 
want  to  work,  in  safe  farm  Jobs — especi- 
ally in  berry  and  bean  picking. 

But  rather  than  attempting  to  express 
the  feelings  of  young  Oregonians  to- 
ward this  traditional  simmiertlme  activ- 
ity, let  me,  Mr.  President,  include  for  the 
Record  Just  a  few  of  the  dozens  of  pro- 
tests I  have  received  on  Congress  deci- 
sion to  outlaw  any  work  In  agriculture  by 
children  imder  age  12.  I  ask  unanio(}ous 
consent  that  several  of  these  letters  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Deax  Six:  Will  you  let  people  under  12  pick 
berry.  I  want  to  pick  berry  to  get  money  to 
go  on  vacation.  I  am  11  and  I  never  been  on 
a  vacation  before.  I  think  you  sbould  make  it 
that  U  a  kid  want  to  pick  them  be  or  she 
can.  But  if  be  or  sbe  does  not  want  to  pick 
berry  then  they  should  not. 

Cindy  Fukk. 


Dkak  Sen.  Packwood:  I  would  like  to  pick 
berrys  this  year.  I  am  11  yeara  old  and  I  like 
to  work  and  earn  money  and  when  you  don't 
have  any  thing  to  do  we  could  be  having  fun 
picking  berrys.  We  could  also  work  and  be 
earning  money  for  lots  of  reasons.  But  what  I 
am  trying  to  say  Is  let  us  pick  berrys. 
Sincerely, 

On* A  Yaconktt. 


Mat  22,  1974. 
Deas  Sen.  Packwood:  I  have  been  wonder- 
ing If  you  know  how  many  people  under 
twelve  that  have  to  earn  money  for  things 
like  summer  camps,  schoolclothes,  fairs. 
Expo  74,  and  many  other  things.  I  have  to 
earn  some  money  for  camp  and  its  too  late 
to  earn  It.  So  please  think  It  over. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Elaine  Hoovxk. 


Dear  Sm  I  think  It  Is  unfair  for  us  the  11 
year  olds  on  down  that  we  can't  pick  berries 
this  year  because  of  the  new  law.  I  need  to 
pick  berries  because  I  am  In  4-H  and  I  have 
to  buy  a  lot  of  things  for  my  horse  like  sad- 
dle blankets,  horse  shoes,  water  buckets,  feed 
bucket,  hay  bags  and  a  mane  and  tall  comb. 

I  also  have  to  get  money  for  the  4-H  county 
fair.  Last  year  I  won  one  blue  ribbon  and 
two  red  ribbons  because  I  picked  berries  to 
go.  Now  I  can  not  pick  because  of  that  law. 

Another  reason  why  I  need  to  pick  berries 
is  because  I  need  clothes  for  school  and  for 
shoes.  Plus  I  need  to  pick  berries  to  pay 
my  depths  that  is  about  40  dollars.  So  you 
see  why  I  need  to  pick  berries.  So  please  don't 
let  that  new  law  go  through. 
Yours  Truly, 

Tammt  Eakls. 

PoaTLANO.  Ommo., 

May  21,  1974. 
VS.  SKNAToa  RoBxrr  Packwood, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  Sxnatok  Packwood:  I  am  writing 
to  you  concerning  the  new  law  #1)3360. 
(Minimum  wage  and  child  labor  law).  I  am 
14,  I  have  a  job,  I  make  $1.50  an  hour  work> 
Ing  at  an  art  gallery  owned  by  some  p^ple 


that  I  know  In  my  church.  I  work  hard  from 
4:00  to  6:00  after  school  lifting  boxes,  wash- 
ing cars,  mowing  lawns,  sweeping  floors  pick- 
ing up  Utter,  mopping  floors,  etc,  etc.  ...  I 
feel  that  I  am  paid  well.  I  am  saving  my 
money  for  college  as  well  as  some  of  my 
scouting  activities,  such  as  a  Leadership 
training  course  In  New  Mexico,  the  up  com- 
ing 1976  World  Scout  Jamboree  In  Norway, 
and  of  course  money  for  campouta,  outings, 
etc.  .  .  . 

I  am  graduating  this  year  from  Pernwood 
grade  school  and  am  planning  to  attend 
Grand  High  School  next  year.  I  know  a  lot  of 
people  at  school  that  found  good  Jobs  and 
are  In  the  same  boat  as  I  am.  If  this  law  goes 
into  effect  there  would  be  no  one  who  would 
pay  my  friends  and  me  that  much  money. 
It's  Just  too  much  money  to  be  expected! 
Sincerely  Yours, 

Craig  Pond. 

P.S.  Could  you  please  help  us. 


Mat  23,  1974. 
Drab  Senator  Packwood:  Why  did  they 
pass  the  law  that  kids  under  12  can't  pick 
berrys  or  beans?  I  think  it's  a  dumb  law  be- 
cause I've  been  picking  berrys  since  I  was 
four.  And  I  have  been  buying  my  clothes 
since  first  grade.  Now  I  can't  because  of  the 
law.  I  wish  they  coiild  change  the  law  so  I 
could  pick  berrys  and  other  kids  too. 
Sincerely  Yours, 

Janine  Buucx. 
PJS. — Please  write  back. 


Oaston,  Orbg..  May  22. 1974. 
Hon.  Bob  Packwood, 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

To  THE  HoKOBABUE  BoB  PACKWOOD:  I  am 
writing  because  of  the  law  that  says  we 
can't  work  this  summer.  It  keeps  us  out  of 
trouble  and  that's  how  we  earn  money  to 
get  our  school  clothes  and  our  spending 
monej.  My  little  sister  and  I  wanted  to  pick 
berries.  We  wUl  not  be  able  to  work.  So  my 
little  sister  and  I  won't  get  to  pick  berries 
because  we  are  only  seven  and  eleven. 
Sincerely, 

Jacxis  Lkr  Jomxb. 


Dear  Mr.  Packwood:  I  am  7  years  old  and 
I  can't  go  berry  picking  because  of  this  law. 
My  mother  was  planning  to  take  me  berry 
picking  becuse  we  can't  afford  a  baby  sitter. 

Please  try  to  change  this  law. 

Dotro  P.  Wilson. 

Mr.  PACKWCX)D.  Mr.  President,  the 
joint  resolution  Senator  Hatfield  and  I 
are  today  introducing  for  the  Senate's 
consideration  will  remedy  this  situation 
without  in  any  v/ay  giving  aid  or  en- 
couragement to  repressive  child  labor  in 
agriculture  or  any  other  industry.  Our 
resolution  will  simply  recognize,  by  per- 
mitting a  waiver  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  a  traditional  practice  of  berry  and 
bean  picking  by  children  in  Oregon  and 
other  areas  of  the  country  similarly  af- 
fected by  Public  Law  93-259. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  say  that  I  have 
not  had  one  favorable  comment  on  this 
decision  by  Congress  to  prohibit  what 
is  certainly  one  of  the  safest  and  most 
rewarding  activities  among  children  In 
Oregon.  To  deny  them  the  right  to  earn 
a  few  dollars,  gain  valuable  work  ex- 
perience, and  have  fun  In  the  process.  Is 
something  I  do  not  believe  a  majority  of 
this  body  Intended  to  do. 


BUSING :   IS  IT  WORTH  THE  RIDE? 

Ml.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  there 
appeared  in  the  May  24  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post  an  editorial  column  by 
WilUam  Raspberry,  in  which  he  poses  a 
question  about  the  educational  or  social 
VEilue  of  forced  school  busing. 

Said  Mr.  Raspberry: 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time,  effort  and 
money  spent  on  busing  could  be  better  used 
for  other  things.  Like  better  schools,  for 
Instance. 

I  could  not  agree  more  with  that  point 
of  view,  and  deeply  regret  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  failed  to  act  to  date  on  effective 
legislation  against  forced  busing,  an  ill. 
advised  practice  which  puts  more  of  a 
premium  on  the  long-distance  trans- 
portation of  school  children  simply  to 
obtain  an  artlflcial  racial  balance  than 
on  quality  education,  for  both  black  and 
white  children  alike. 

I  bring  Mr.  Raspberry's  column  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Bttsing:  Is  It  Wobth  the  Rus? 
(By  WUIlam  Raspberry) 
A  mlddle-claaa  black  chUd,  after  years  in 
a  segregated  school,  finds  himself  In  a  daas 
with  middle-class  white  students,  and  he  is 
pleasantly  surprised  to  learn  that  he  is  just 
as  smart  as  they.  The  booet  to  his  ego  is 
tremendous.  If  only  we  could  give  all  black 
children  the  ego-boosting  opiKirtunity  to 
attend  school  with  whites,  so  they  could  see 
that  there  really  Is  no  difference. 

In  a  small  Northern  town,  with  only  a  tiny 
handful  of  black  families,  chUdren  of  those 
black  famlUes  naturaUy  develop  the  atti- 
tudes, speech  patterns  and  lifestyles  of  the 
white  majority,  and  they  may  also  be  In- 
distinguishable academically. 

It  doesnt  seem  to  matter  much  If  the 
black  children  oome  from  a  lower  socio- 
economic background  than  most  of  their 
schoolmates.  Ilie  leavening  process  still 
seems  to  work.  If  only  we  could  generalize 
their  situation  and  expose  all  black  children 
and  all  poor  chUdren,'to  this  sort  of  leaven- 
ing process. 

A  few  dozen  children  from  the  black  slums 
are  bussed  Into  a  solidly  middle-class,  mostly 
white  school  and — lo  and  behold! — the  test 
scores  of  the  receiving  school  turn  out  to  be 
about  what  they  were  before.  If  only  we  could 
make  the  bigots  understand  that  their  white 
children  are  not  damaged  academically  by 
bvislng. 

These  are  the  practical  models  behind 
much  of  the  push  for  school  integration,  30 
years  after  Broion,  and  they  are  as  mislead- 
ing and  receptive  as  their  concomitant  theo- 
retical underpinnings:  that  black  children 
cannot  be  properly  educated  In  all-black  or 
predominantly  black  schoolrooms  and  that 
forcing  ChUdren  of  different  races  into  the 
same  schools  will  automatically  teach  them 
to  get  along  together. 

To  take  the  models  In  order:  It  Is  Increas- 
ingly likely  that  middle-class  blacks  will  live 
In  Integrated  neighborhoods  In  which  case 
assignment  to  neighborhood  schools  would 
serve  the  Integratlonlst's  purposes.  But  the 
Intractable  blg-«lty  educational  program  Is 
how  to  educate  the  children  of  the  slums. 
And  whatever  else  happens  to  these  children 
when  they  are  bin— d  en  mass  to  middle- 
class  white  BChoolB,  ego  enhancement  Is  not 
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a  part  of  it.  More  likely,  they  will  have  their 
aelf -doubts  confirmed. 

Xn  the  case  of  the  Northern  small  town, 
the  operaUve  factor  Is  the  white/black  (or 
Qilddle  class/lower  class)  ratio.  If  there  are 
enough  of  them,  and  few  enough  of  you,  then 
you  will  become  like  them  through  the  simple 
process  of  osmosis. 

It's  like  having  only  four  or  five  English 
H>eaker8  In  a  French -speaking  school.  Of 
eoune  they'll  learn  French.  But  the  more  of 
them  there  are,  the  more  likely  they  are  to 
form  their  own  English-speaking  associa- 
tions. Some  of  them  will  learn  a  lot  of 
French,  because  they  want  to  and  the  oppc»-- 
tonlty  is  there.  Some  will  leam  very  Uttle 
French,  because  they  wont  have  to.  And 
lome  will  reaiet  learning  any  French  at  all, 
and  will  bring  heavy  pressure  on  their  Eng- 
lish-speaking schoolmates  not  to  leam  any 
French  either — particularly  If  the  teachers 
imply  that  French  is  better.  ("Man,  why 
dont  you  stop  acting  French,  and  be  your- 
self.") It  would  stlU  be  worthwhile  to  pro- 
vide the  opportunity  to  learn  French  for 
those  who  wanted  It,  or  whose  parents  want- 
ed It  for  them. 

As  to  the  benign  effect  of  busing  on  the 
receiving  school,  that  la  true  for  so  long  as 
the  bussed  students  remain  a  distinct  minor- 
ity. But  the  more  relevant  question  Is  not 
whether  the  middle-class  chUdren  are  hurt 
but  whether  the  lower-class  children  are 
helped.  For  if  they  aren't,  then  the  whole 
busing  thing  la  polntlaM. 

So  am  I  calUng  for  a  return  to  separate  but 
equal?  Not  for  a  minute.  And  In  spite  of  the 
pesslmlsUc  assessments  of  the  20  years  since 
the  Supreme  Court  held  public  school  segre- 
gation unconstitutional,  the  truth  Is  that 
most  of  America  has  accepted  Brown.  Most 
Americans  seem  to  agree  that  It  Is  wrong  to 
segregate  children  on  the  basis  of  color. 

But  that  Is  not  to  say  that  most  Ameri- 
cans, white  or  black,  believe  that  integra- 
tion— ^racial  balance — Is  of  overriding  Impor- 
tance. It  is  one  thing  to  contend,  as  Linda 
Broim's  parents  contended  In  the  Kansas 
courts  in  1951,  that  a  cbUd  should  be  per- 
mitted to  attend  his  neighborhood  school — 
•ven  If  the  school  Is  mostly  white  and  the 
child  Is  black.  That  is  the  argument  of  de- 
aagregatlon,  and  the  Supreme  Court  bought 
It  In  1964. 

It  Is  another  thing  to  contend  that  a  child 
may  not  be  permitted  to  attend  his  neigh- 
borhood school  If  both  he  and  the  school  are 
black,  that  he  is  entitled  to  white  school- 
mates, no  matter  where  they  live.  That  Is  the 
argument  of  integration,  and  more  and  more 
people  are  rejecting  It. 

On  May  16,  the  n.S.  Senate — the  "respon- 
sible" body  In  the  Congress — faUed  by  a 
dngle  vote  to  pass  a  strong  antlbuslng 
amendment. 

Granted  the  popularity  of  the  antlbuslng 
aentlment  doesn't  make  it  right.  But  if  you're 
going  to  push  a  clearly  unpopular  progrson, 
you  ought  to  be  damned  sure  that  the  strug- 
gle and  the  risk  of  losing  are  worth  It. 

In  the  absence  of  any  persuasive  evidence 
that  racial  balancing  is  worth  the  effort  in 
terms  of  increased  educational  or  social  op- 
portunity for  the  children,  or  even  any  evi- 
dence that  It  helps  chUdren  get  along  to- 
gether better,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  time, 
effOTt  and  money  spent  on  busing  could  be 
better  used  for  other  things. 

Like  better  schools,  tor  Instance. 


WORLD  POOD  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
spectre  of  widespread  food  shortages 
casts  a  dark  shadow  of  famine  across 
•nany  areas  of  the  world  today.  For  the 


first  time  in  decades,  the  world  came 
perilously  close  last  year  to  running  out 
of  food,  and  the  prospects  for  the  coming 
decades  offer  little  room  for  optimism 
if  something  is  not  done  soon. 

It  is  with  this  imperative  in  mind  that 
the  international  community  has  now  be- 
gim  to  prepare  Itself  for  a  conference 
that  will  be  every  bit  as  crucial  to  the 
survival  of  man  as  conferences  on  dis- 
armament or  weapons  control — the 
World  Food  Conference,  scheduled  for 
November  in  Rome. 

Food  is  the  most  fundamental  com- 
modity to  sustain  human  life — more  so 
than  oil,  or  gas,  or  other  energy  com- 
modities that  so  occupy  our  attention 
today.  Obviously,  the  threat  of  world 
shortages  in  food  is  menacing — not  only 
to  the  physical  and  mental  health  of  the 
people  involved,  but  also  to  the  social  and 
economic  order  of  individual  coimtries 
and  entire  regions  of  the  world,  includ- 
ing our  own. 

We  have  the  choice  today  of  uncon- 
trolled competition  for  scarce  resources, 
or  cooperating  In  new  ways  for  their 
more  equitable  distribution.  As  so  often 
in  the  past,  American  volimtary  agencies 
have  been  in  the  forefront  in  offering 
constructive  proposals,  in  msu-shaling 
support  and  drawing  attention  to  ways 
that  America  can  better  meet  its  human- 
itarian obligations.  This  is  particularly 
so  in  programs  for  meeting  the  world's 
growing  food  crisis. 

This  month  Church  World  Service  smd 
Lutheran  World  Relief  have  Issued  an 
important  statement  offering  cogent  rec- 
ommendations for  the  UJ3.  delegation  to 
the  World  Food  Conference,  and  re- 
cently His  Eminence.  Terence  Cardinal 
Cooke,  spoke  on  the  crisis  of  world  him- 
ger.  In  addition,  this  past  week  the 
American  Jewish  Committee  adopted  a 
statement  on  "The  Poorest  Among  Us" 
at  their  68th  annual  meeting  in  New 
York. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  volim- 
tary agencies  for  their  important  con- 
tributions to  this  area  of  public  concern, 
and  I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  text  of  these  three  state- 
ments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Chitkch  World  Sebvicb  and  Ltttheban  Woblo 

RzLiEr    Recommendations    for    the    U.S. 

Delegation  to  thA  World  Food  Confer- 
ence 

Mat  1974. 

I.   overall  CONSmERATIONS  AND  CONCERNS 

A.  A  framework  of  Responsible  Interna- 
tional Interdependence. 

1.  We  urge  the  U.8.  delegation  to  partici- 
pate in  World  Food  Conference  (WFC)  dis- 
cussions fully  within  the  context  of  the  new 
International  economic  order  which  the  Spe- 
cial Session  declared  its  united  determina- 
tion to  work  to  Implement. 

2.  While  the  TJ.S.  Qovemment  has  ex- 
pressed reservations  about  certain  features 
of  that  new  order,  it  should  make  clear  Its 
full  support  of  "equity,  sovereign  equality. 
Interdependence,  common  Interest  and  coop- 
eration among  all  States." 


3.  Recognizing  the  dependence  of  the  U.S. 
on  other  nations  for  certain  basic  raw  mate- 
rials and  their  dependence  on  the  U.S.  for 
manufactured  goods  and  services,  we  urge 
the  creative  and  careful  use  of  the  resources 
of  our  finite  planet  In  mutual  interdepend- 
ence. 

4.  This  approach  should  result  !n  U.S.  sup- 
port for  measures  increasingly  mjltllateral 
In  character. 

5.  In  the  context  of  global  Interdepend- 
ence, actions  taken  at  the  WFC  to  Increase 
agricultural  production,  strengthen  world 
food  security,  and  adjust  trade  policies 
should  be  regarded  as  in  the  Interests  not 
only  of  the  food-deficit  countries,  but  of  the 
U.S.  and  other  developed  countries  as  well. 

a.  The  removal  of  the  International  Insta- 
blUty  caused  by  widespread  hunger,  malnu- 
trition, disease,  unemplojrment,  and  other 
forms  of  human  misery  and  the  bridging  of 
the  widening  gap  between  rich  and  poor  na- 
tions wUl  contribute  substantially  to  a  more 
stable,  peaceful,  and  Just  world  for  all  of  its 
members. 

B.  A  Response  to  the  World  Food  Crisis 
Which  Expresses  the  Shared  Concern  of  all 
Member  UJf.  Countries  for  an  Adequate  Diet 
for  all  People. 

1.  We  recommend  that  at  the  WFC  the 
world  community  be  challenged  to  make 
specific  commitments  such  as  the  following : 

a.  For  major  food-exporting  developed 
countries,  a  pledge  of  ten  percent  of  their 
annual  agrlcviltural  exports  for  humanitari- 
an uses  In  the  developing  world. 

1.  For  the  U.S.,  this  Involves  a  doubling 
of  current  Food  for  Peape  efforts,  an  action 
we  believe  both  possible  and  Imperative.  An 
Increased  response  of  this  magnitude  would 
be  commensurate  with  reduced  good  avaU- 
abllities  at  manageable  prices  in  the  LOCs. 

b.  For  other  developed  countries,  a  com- 
parable Input  of  funds  In  funds,  material 
and/or  technical  assistance  should  be  en- 
couraged to  be  made  available  for  the  same 
purposea. 

1.  Such  funds  couid  be  used  In  the  LIX^ 
through  UJf.  administrative  mechanisms 
for  food  purchase,  agricultural  assistance, 
and/or  the  managing,  storing,  and  dlstri^ut- 
Ing  costs  of  food  avaUable  from  other 
aouzoes. 

c.  Food -exporting  developing  countries 
should  be  encouraged  to  participate  by  mak- 
ing food  available  on  grant  or  concessional 
terms  to  LDCs  In  need  for  purchases;  LDCs 
could  use  funds  from  their  own  budgets  or 
from  (b)  above  to  acquire  food  In  this 
fashion. 

d.  Food-Importing  developing  countries 
should  be  encouraged  to  contribute  in-kind 
services  in  the  management  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  food  received,  as  weU  as  other 
meaningful  assistance. 

1.  As  a  corollary  of  the  policy  recom- 
mended In  Section  II.A.5  below,  we  urge 
that  Immediate  steps  be  taken  to  aUevlate 
the  burden  of  massive  debt  service  amcMig 
the  LOCs,  provided  that  the  LDC  funds 
thereby  available  be  used  by  each  LDC  gov- 
ernment for  purposes  of  agrlcultxiral  and 
economic  development. 

e.  In  short,  there  Is  real  as  weU  as  symbolic 
value  In  having  coimtries,  whatever  the  state 
of  their  economic  development,  share  m  an 
Interrelated  response  to  the  world  food  crisis. 

C.  A  Focus  on  the  Seeds  of  the  Poorest 
Countries,  and  on  the  Poorest  Persons  within 
each  Country. 

1.  Such  places  and  persons,  to  whose  needs 
w*  attest,  are  the  focus  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1973  and  of  efforts  by  Church 
World  Service  and  Lutheran  World  ReUef  and 
other  voluntary  arganlsatlons. 

2.  Oovemments  should  be  encouraged, 
amid  the  conflicting  demands  on  their  lim- 
ited resources,  to  make  a  special  commitment 
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on  behalf  of  persons  most  In  need  and  least 
able  to  fend  for  tbemselves. 

3.  AsBlBCADce  agreed  upon  at  the  World 
Pood  Conference  sboiUd.  to  the  extent  con- 
sonant with  LDC  government  priorities,  be 
used  to  enhance  their  abUltles  to  meet  the 
needs  of  poor  persons. 

D.  Beooffnition  and  Eruxmragement  of 
Voluntary  Agency  Contributioju  to  World 
Food  Needs. 

1.  The  U.S.  delegation  should  urge  the 
World  Food  Conference  as  a  whole,  in  addi- 
tion to  stimulating  greater  support  for  bi- 
lateral and  multilateral  measures,  to  take 
Into  account  the  proven  and  potentially  ex- 
pandable efforts  of  voluntary  agencies  of  all 
countries  in  such  areas  as: 

a.  Relief  and  development  activities  among 
the  poor  at  the  vlUage  level,  where  the  roots 
of  poverty  exist. 

b.  Administering  food  aid  programs,  agrl- 
cultiiral  and  economic  development  projecte, 
and  nutrition  and  health  education  efforts. 

c.  Providing  technical  assistance  and 
training  in  needed  skills  for  local  persons. 

d.  Piloting  new  approaches  and  model 
schemes  prior  to  larger  scale  repUcatlon  by 
others. 

e.  Providing  support  and  encouragement 
for  covmterpart  agencies  to  become  signifi- 
cant partners  with  their  governments  In  sup- 
port of  hun:ian  development. 

f.  Broadening  the  response  of  the  Interna- 
tional community  to  human  need. 

2.  WhUe  the  WPG  Is  a  meeting  of  govern- 
ments. It  should  also  articulate  the  humani- 
tarian concerns  of  peoples  for  each  other  a 
concern  expressed  in  the  Western  tradition 
or  actions  by  private  citizens  through  their 
voluntary  agencies. 

3.  Since  Intergovernmental  discussions  In 
f'-eneral  and  the  early  planning  for  the  WFC 
m  particular  have  focused  on  the  solutions 
of  problems  by  governmental  means,  exphcii 
attempts  are  needed  to  draw  nongovernmen- 
tal resources  into  WPC  discussions. 

a.  Because  of  the  slgnlflcant  Involvement 
of  American  voluntary  agencies  In  combat- 
ting hunger,  'he  U.S.  delegation  In  particular 
needs  to  be  a  strong  advocate  of  the  volun- 
tary agency  roles  Jh  helping  to  solve  the  world 
food  crisis. 

b.  The  VS.  delegation  should  ensure  that 
the  WPC  specifically  encourages  the  active 
cooperation  wlttf  voluntary  agencies  of  U  N 
units  such  as  PAO.  the  World  Food  Program 
UNTJP,  and  others. 

1  While  generaUy  good  cooperation  already 
exists  and  while  specific  measures  are  already- 
being  taken  to  enhance  these  relationships, 
some  additional  modifications  of  existing 
U.N.  agency  procedures  may  help  to  facilitate 
Increased  cooperation. 

2.  CWS  and  LWR  are  prepared  to  co.Tslder 
admlnlstertag.  in  selected  situations,  fooa 
aid  projects  utilizing  food  received  from  the 
world  Food  Program  rather  than  from  the 
U.S.  government. 

a.  We  would  welcome  discussions  well  in 
advance  of  November  to  allow  for  the  work- 
ing out  of  appropriate  guidelines  and  ar- 
rangements to  enable  the  announcement  ot 
specific  project*  it  the  Conference  Itself 

4.  AU  of  the  above  notwlthsUndlng,  we  be- 
Ueve  that  voluntary  agencies  cannot  and 
should  not  become  the  major  channel  of  gov- 
ernmental assistance  In  relief  and  develoD- 
ment.  *^ 

E.  Multifaceted  Solutions  to  be  Proposed 
and  Supported  by  the  V.S. 

1.  Given  the  complex  causes  of  food  scarc- 
ity and  the  variety  of  solutions  needed  we 
urge  that  multiple  approaches  be  advocated 
and  supported  by  the  U.S.  delegations 

2.  Increased  food  aid,  urgent  aa  It  is,  is  onlv 
one  of  a  number  of  measures  which  deserve 
U.S.  support. 

a.  We  believe,  u  noted  above,  that  sizeable 


Increases  in  American  food  assistance  are  im- 
perative, optimally  matched  by  Increases 
from  other  large  food  producing  countries.  As 
food  assistance  becomes  an  Increasingly 
shared  endeavor,  we  are  not  opposed  to  Its 
ceasing  to  be  America's  distinctive  contribu- 
tion to  world  hunger. 

b.  Given  the  deepening  predicament  of 
many  food  deficit  countries,  we  oelieve  that 
a  significant  Increase  In  our  donation  pro- 
gram Is  imperative,  along  with  a  significant 
increase  in  concessional  sales  of  food  for 
those  countries  with  limited  ability  to  oav 
full  prices.  " 

3.  WhUe  Immediate  measures  to  combat 
critical  food  shortages  are  urgent,  these 
should  not  deflect  attention  from  medium 
and  longer  term  solutions  to  world  food 
problems. 

a.  Aid  to  agricultural  development  In  both 
material  (such  as  seeds,  tools,  and  fertUlzer) 
and  technical  assistance  (such  as  expertise 
In  animal  husbandry  and  mark^lng)  is  crltl- 
caUy  needed,  as  Is  expanded  nutrition  educa- 
tion. 

b.  Given  the  massive  Increase  in  agricul- 
tural research  needed  to  solve  LDC  agricul- 
tural problems,  we  urge  that  a  more  active 
role  In  providing  technical  asslsUnce  by  the 
agricultural  attaches  In  U.S.  Missions  and 
by  the  American  based  staffs  of  the  US 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  State  uiil- 
versltles  be  explored. 

4.  Since  agricultural  poverty  has  systemic 
as  well  as  immediate  roots,  measures  to  bring 
about  basic  structural  changes  in  LDC  so- 
cieties should  be  encouraged  along  lines  they 
find  appropriate. 

a.  Revised  patterns  of  land  ownership,  en- 
hanced avallabUlty  of  capital,  and  other 
measures  to  further  economic  Justice  are  aU 
Ukely  to  have  positive  impacts  on  agricul- 
tural productivity. 

iQ7*Tf»T'"'?f  ^^**  ^***'  thinking  of  the  other 
1974  U.K.  Conferences  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  Issues  being  considered  by  the  World 
Food  Conference,  since  responsible  family 
planmng.  responsible  use  of  the  seas,  and 
responsible  food  and  environmental  poUcles 
are  Interrelated.  »~"wci. 

6.  Recognizing  that  many  or  the  Confer- 
ence recommendations  will  draw  on  UN 
agencies  for  implementation  and  require  In- 
ternational support,  the  XJB.  should  pledife 
substantially  increased  resources  to  the 
United  Nations  system. 

a.  We  commend  the  V£.  government  for 
its  current  support  of  Intergovernmental 
?FJJi^'*'  ^"'^^  "  UNICEF.  FAO.  WPP,  and 
UNDP,  and  view  Increased  support  as  a  means 
of  advancing  the  welfare  of  the  whole  fam- 
ily of  man. 

.,  ^[.^  Non-Political  Approach  to  World  Food 
Needs. 

I.  We  beUeve  that  all  persons  have  a  right 
to  food  which  f  ulfiUs  a  basic  human  need 

^f  .7^%,^^^"^  *^*^  *•**  long-term  Interest 
of  the  V3.  will  best  be  served,  by  showing 
a  concern  for  the  hungry  regardless  of  their 
race,  «>lor.  creed,  or  political  persuaAon. 

a  Similarly,  countries  In  which  food 
shortages  exist  should  not  deny  food  to  any 
segment  of  their  populaUon  by  reason  of  any 
of  thoee  factors.  ' 

..^^f^^i'f^^  *****  '°°**  policies  cannot  be 
immed  ately  extricated  from  political  con- 
siderations, the  U.S.  government  should  sup- 
port  the  establishment  by  the  WFC  of  a 
mechanism  to  orchestrate  more  effectively 
food  avalUbUlty  with  food  need 

a.  Countries  whose  needs  remain  neglected 
through  bilateral  assistance  should  become 
increasingly  the  focus  of  multUateral  con- 
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n.   PABTICXTLAK   AGKKDA    JTtMB 

A.   Increasing  LDC  Food  Production. 
1.  We  beUeve  this  deserves  priority  atten- 
tlon  because  It  enable.  LDC's  to  develop  an 


increasing  measure  of  seU-sufficlency  in  food 
and  to  improve  the  economic  and  social  oo^ 
ditlon  of  their  citizens,  partlcularlv  t^ 
agrarian  poor.  '     "• 

a.  An  adequate  diet  for  all  persons  within 
each  country  Is  basically  each  countrv'i^ 
sponslbUlty.  to  be  met  to  the  fuUest  exw 
possible  by  and  from  local  production  wd 
commercial  Imports,  supplemented  who! 
and  as  necessary  by  outside  assistance 

2.  We  believe  that  an  essential  corolian 
to  Increased  production  in  the  LDC^ 
greater  effectiveness  and  efficiency  for  thJr 
smaU  farmers  In  financing  resource  acauW. 
tlon  (seed,  fertilizer,  tools,  etc.)  and  in  nMtt 
keting  their  products  (through  transnort 
sales,  etc.)  -""jwn, 

a.  We  believe  that  cooperatives  (ee  tn, 
production,  marketing,  and  transport)",^ 
thtae^  •«•«"»•  'own  o'  assistance  towwS 

3.  We  urge  that  care  be  exercised  to  avoid 
m  LDCs  the  excessive  energy  consumption 
patterns  of  U.S.  agriculture.  "option 

4.  We  urge  policies  and  assistance  designed 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  amau-scale  tlm- 

a.  Our  experience  has  suggested  that  in- 
termedlate  technology  (such  as  Improved 
tools,  wlndmUls.  and  animal-drawn  plow!? 
ie  generally  more  serviceable  than  more  com- 
plex  techniques  geared  to  Increasingly  short 
oil  products.  ' 

6.  Recognizing  that  the  sale  of  food  even 
at  concessional  terms,  can  create  miualve 
debt,  every  effort  should  be  made  so  that 
debtor  nation  status  shall  not  In  and  of 
Itself  be  an  economic  deterrent  to  develon- 
ment.  ( Cf .  I.B.  1  .d.  I  above. ) 

B.  Strengthening   World   Food   Securitv 

1.  On  the  basis  of  extensive  experience 
we  support  an  expanded  program  of  food  aki' 
for  emergency  relief  as  needed,  but  prtmartv 
for  development  purposes.  -"^uj 

«f  **!f'  5°."°  '^^'^^g  that  the  great  bulk 
/?*""'5*''    ag'^'-ultural    exports   need   to 
and  should  continue  to  move  through  normal 
commercial  marketing  channels 

2.  We  support  the  Idea  of  an  totematlonsl 
network  of  national  food  reserves  along  the 
lines  formulated  by  the  Director  Oen«^  oJ 

a.  Since  food  production  and  avallabUlt? 

ov«r^fJS?^"  '^***'  ^^'^'^  *'««'  °o*  ""pond 
f hfr^!*** J^»  °'''  situations  of  need.  we\irge 
that  the  UB.  government  support  natloiS 
and  international  planning  processes  which 
^H^,I^  multi-year  agricultural  projections 
and  food  assistance  commitments 
„,f;,  »7"°  imponderable  factors  which  make 
predictions  of  food  availabilities  at  best 
tt^«.K**  ""'=•'**»«.  ^  urge  that  conserva- 
ttve  rather  than  overly  oj>tlml8tlc  proJectloM 
be  used  in  WPC  and  US.  government  pUn- 
mng  to  allow  a  safe  margin  between  antkd- 
P»^  crop  yields  and  human  needs. 

3.  We  support  a  nauonal  food  resem 
Which  would  enhance  our  country's  ability  to 
respond  to  International  needs 

4.  WhUe  the  VS.  should  not  and  camiot 
■inglehandedly   feed    the    world.   It   should. 

^,?^Z*^-  °°°^*  '*«•»'  to  the  use  of  o«r 
abundant  resources  to  Increase  systematl' 
cally  our  own  agricultural  production  agalnrt 
the  spectre  of  mounting  world  famine 

a.  In  addition  to  the  continued  utOla- 
tlon  of  au  arable  land,  the  US.  should  ex- 
plore the  posslbUIty  of  encouraging  ttw 
planting  In  the  VS.  of  thoee  crops  of  maxi- 
mum nutritional  value  and  of  greatest  utU- 
ity  to  the  hungry  people  of  the  world, 
ni.  spxcmc  action  steps 

A.  We  urge  the  U.S.  delegation.  In  pre- 
liminary discussions  with  other  countries,  to 
lay  the  groundwork  for  specific  action  st^M 
to  be  announced  at  the  Cbnference  and  Im- 
plemented at  once. 
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B.  We.  fcr  our  part,  are  taking  a  number 
of  concrete  steps. 

1.  We  pledge  our  continued  Involvement  as 
a  vehicle  for  the  movement  of  food  from 
public  and  or  private  sources  from  the  U.S. 
to  LDCs  and  for  providing  agricultural  and 
other  forms  of  development  assistance  at  the 
grass  roots  level. 

2.  Pursuing  their  suggestions  to  the  First 
Preparatory  Committee,  we  are  exploring 
with  the  Sudan  and  Brazil  governments  proj- 
ects in  Increased  food  production,  using 
multilateral,  bilateral,  and  private  resources 
under  their  coordination. 

3.  We  arc  actively  publicizing  the  issues 
of  the  Coui'erence  among  the  people  we 
represent,  and  sense  a  growing  expectation  of 
sad  support  for  generous  and  Imaginative 
leadership  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  delegation. 

a.  We  are  actively  communicating  these 
views  to  the  U.S.  Congress  to  encourage 
leglslatlTB  branch  support  for  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation's imtlatlves. 

4.  We  will  actively  participate  In  the  final 
two  meetings  of  the  Preparatory  Conunlttee 
and  at  the  Conference  Itself  with  an  eye  to 
exercising  a  constructive  Influence  in  dis- 
cussions with  delegations  on  these  Issues. 

6.  We  plsdge  ourselves  to  work  for  the 
implementation  In  this  country  of  the  ap- 
propriate conclusions  of  the  WFC. 

Statxment  or  His  Eminencz.  Tesrznce 
Cakoinal  Cooks,  on  the  Crisis  of  World 
HVKCZB,  APRn.  26,  1974 

Over  the  past  several  months,  news  report 
has  followed  news  report  concerning  the 
ever-worsening  situation  of  famine  and  crit- 
ical human  need  In  many  of  the  developing 
nations  of  the  world.  A  disastrous  combina- 
tion of  circumstances,  some  natural  and 
some  man-nade.  have  brought  the  grim 
specter  of  starvation  to  literally  millions  of 
otir  brothers  and  sisters  in  God's  human 
family. 

The  areas  under  the  shadow  of  this  mount- 
ing holocaust  of  hunger  stretch  around  the 
earth.  There  are  almost  a  bllUon  people  in 
the  forty  or  so  poorest  nations  of  the  world 
which  are  the  hardest  hit.  This  belt  of  agrl- 
ctUtural  disaster  touches  the  six  nations  of 
the  SahU.  Ethiopia.  India.  Kenya.  Pakistan. 
Sri  Lanka,  the  Sudan,  Uganda  and  Zaire. 

The  most  ominous  note  of  all  Is  that  this 
spiral  of  starvation  Is  even  now  accelerating  - 
rapidly,  and.  as  Secretary  General  Kurt 
Waldbelm  of  the  United  Nations  said  re- 
cently, "the  fate  of  millions  cf  people  may 
well  depend,  within  the  next  few  months, 
on  what  Is  done  or  not  done  now."  Drought. 
combined  with  the  soaring  prices  of  food  and 
fertilizer,  have  reduced  food  resources  to  an 
amazingly  low  levels  In  these  coxmtrles.  The 
need  for  financial  assistance,  for  food  and 
fertilizer  has  never  been  greater  than  It  is 
today  among  these  poverlshed  people. 

"Hie  truth  Is  that  both  food  and  fertUlzer 
are  avaUable  In  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
other  food-exporting  nations  to  a  degree  that 
cotild  solve  the  present  problem  of  hunger 
for  these  many  mUllona  of  God's  children — 
ana  It  could  be  done  without  undue  hard- 
•hlp.  simply  through  that  use  of  modera- 
tion In  consumption  which  Is  the  mark  of 
a  healthy  society  and  the  tradition  of  our 
Judeo-Chrlstlan  culture.  Not  only  charity 
h«t  tusuce  demands  that  It  must  be  done  by 
a  aharing  of  resources  with  ovr  brothers  and 
al*terB  In  such  dire  need. 

I  urge  the  responsible  officials  of  our  na- 
Mon,  both  in  the  Administration  and  the 
Congress,  to  give  immediate  attention  to 
*l8  cHtlcal  problem,  and  to  the  need  for  an 
overall  program  of  human  development 
which  could  prevent  such  calamities  in  the 
future. 

As  a  nation  which  Is  so  richly  blessed  by 


God.  we  must  not  allow  our  preoccupation 
with  our  fiscal  or  political  problems  at  home 
to  cause  us  to  turn  our  backs  on  a  growing 
tragedy  of  world-wide  magnitude  which  we 
can  avert  with  such  a  small  sacrifice  In  food 
and  fertilizer  supplies.  I  know  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  not  fall  In 
their  own  tradition  o'f  generous  response  to 
the  poor  and  hungry  in  this  catastrophic 
situation. 

The  American  Jewish  Committec, 

New  York  Hilton  Hotel, 

May  15-19,  1974. 

STATEMEirr  on  the  Poorest  Among  Us 

The  American  Jewish  Committee  has  long 
been  concerned  with  the  plight  of  25  mil- 
lion poor  Americans,  those  who  subsist  on 
Income  below  federal  minimum  living  stand- 
ards. They  Include  the  9  million  people  on 
public  assistance  (or  whom  only  a  small 
percentage  are  employable),  the  tinder-em- 
ployed, and  the  fully  employed  who  earn 
less  than  these  federal  standards.  A  majority 
of  this  group  is  white,  but  It  includes  a  dis- 
proportionate niunber  of  Blacks  and  persons 
from  other  minorlxy  groups.  Included  also 
are  poor  Jews,  particularly  many  elderly  liv- 
ing on  Inadequate  social  security. 

We  believe  that  the  existence  of  poverty 
In  an  affluent  society  is  morally  Indefensible, 
breeds  hostility  and  community  tension,  and 
alienates  one  group  from  another.  The  best 
bulwark  against  poverty,  we  contend,  is  a 
prosperous  nation  that  provides  work  oppor- 
tunity for  all,  and  adequate  financial  aid  to 
those  who  cannot  work.  Therefore,  we  call 
for  a  program  of  eoclal  Insurance  that  will 
Incorporate  financial  safeguards,  health  in- 
surance for  all,  and  a  social  security  pro- 
gram that  will  ultimately  make  the  exist- 
ence of  a  public  welfare  system  unnecessary. 
Until  EU<^  time,  the  present  welfare  system 
must  be  revised  and  Improved. 

But  our  efforts  to  eliminate  the  blight  of 
poverty  and  malnutrition  In  America  mMSt 
not  lead  us  to  neglect  our  obUgatlons  abroad. 
The  spectre  starvation  Is  haunting  large 
parts  or  the  world  today.  Hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  the  world's  people  are  undernour- 
ished. India,  Pakistan,  Bangladesh  and  scores 
of  other  nations  In^  South  Asia.  Africa  and 
Latin  America  face  widespread  famine. 
Thousands  have  already  died  In  drought- 
ridden  sub-Sahara  Africa.  UJI.  Secretary- 
General  Waldhelm  has  warned  that  "peoples 
and  countries  could  disappear  from  the  face 
of  the  map"  In  West  Africa  If  the  world  does 
not  help  with  Immediate  relief  and  long- 
range  efforts  to  make  the  region  self-sup- 
porting. 

The  high  cost  of  oil,  created  by  the  oU- 
produclng  countries,  is  wrecking  the  econ- 
omies of  the  poorest  countries.  And  because 
petroleum  or  natural  gas  Is  needed  for  fertil- 
izer production,  oil  and  gas  shortages  In 
poor  countries  are  spelling  starvation.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  if  Just  one  quarter  of 
the  natural  gas  that  Is  now  wasted  In  the 
Persian  Gulf  fields  was  diverted  Into  a  fer- 
tilizer Industry  on  the  spot,  the  world's  en- 
tire current  demand  for  nitrogen  fertilizer 
cotild  be  met. 

We  mtist  also  recognise  that.  In  our  finite 
world  where  resources  are-  limited,  the  fam- 
ily of  man  must  bring  birth  rates  Into  rea- 
sonable balance  with  the  lowered  death  rates 
that  have  been  achieved.  Many  governments 
see  the  need  to  guide  national  policy  to- 
ward this  objective.  We  trrge  that  the  United 
States,  working  in  consort  with  other  gov- 
ernments and  International  organizations, 
give  family  planning  at  home  and  abroad 
the  highest  priority  and  adequate  ftindlng. 

The  American  Jewish  Committee  Is  strong- 
ly committed  to  the  search  for  economic 
and  social  Justice  everywhere.  It  sees  the 


need  to  reduce  the  widening  gape  between 
rich  and  poor  states.  This  must  be  a  concern 
of  Jews.  Christians.  Moslems  and  Hindus;  of 
blacks,  browns,  and  whites.  As  the  firorld  be- 
comes smaller,  and  nations  closer,  we  be- 
come Increasingly  aware  of  the  Interdepend- 
ence of  one  with  the  other.  The  affluent  and 
developed  nations  cannot  remain  untouched 
by  the  poverty  and  famine  in  the  less  ad- 
vantaged nation;.  This  means  not  only  im- 
mediate famine  aid,  but  development  of  pro- 
ductive economies  In  the  poor  states.  The 
highest  degree  of  charity,  said  MalmoiUdes, 
Is  not  only  to  give  food  but  also  to  assist  a 
poor  person  to  find  a  Job  or  business  op- 
pMDrttinlty,  In  short,  to  put  him  "where  he 
can  dispense  with  other  people's  aid."  That 
mtist  be  our  goal. 

Therefore,  we  urge  our  own  members  and 
Americans  everywhere — in  unions,  business, 
civic  and  religious  groups — to  contribute  to 
the  famine  relief  efforts  of  the  member 
agencies  of  the  American  Council  of  Volun- 
tary Agencies  for  Foreign  Service. 

And,  despite  the  unfortunate  vote  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  January,  we  hope 
that  Congress  will  ultimately  support  the 
Administration's  recommendation  for  a  tl.5 
billion  U.S.  contribution  spread  over  four 
years  to  the  International  Development  As- 
sociation. We  urge  all  affluent  nations — de- 
veloped and  developing  alike — to  Join  In  the 
United  Nations  for  similar  efforts  to  aid  the 
poor.  This  Is  the  least  we  can  do  to  help 
meet  the  needs  of  800  million  people  In  the 
developing  countries  who  are  living  on  only 
30  cents  a  day. 


IMPLEMENTATION  OF  PUBLIC  AN- 
NOUNCEMENT REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  ARCHITECT  AND  ENGINEER- 
ING SERVICES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  tak- 
en a  continuing  Interest  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  civil  and  defense  depart- 
ment agencies  have  implemented  re- 
quirements for  pubUc  announcement  of 
all  architecture-engineer — ^A-E — serv- 
ices. This  requirement  is  contained  in 
Public  Law  92-582,  which  was  passed  in 
the  last  Congress,  establishing  in  law 
procedures  imder  which  civil  agencies 
procure  A-E  services.  The  requirement 
was  written  into  law  in  the  House,  at 
my  suggestion.  I  have  taken  a  great  deal 
of  interest  in  the  degree  to  which  it  has 
been  implemented,  because  I  believe  that 
public  announcement  is  one  of  the  surest 
ways  by  which  we  can  guarantee  that  the 
selection  of  architects  and  engineers  for 
public  projects  is  not  limited  to  a  close 
clique.  - 

I  have  from  time  to  time  asked  the 
General  Accoimting  Office  to  monitor  im- 
plementation of  the  so-called  Percy  pub- 
lic announcement  requirement.  The  last 
report  I  received  from  the  GAO  was  July 
6,  1973.  I  asked  for  a  report  again  on 
February  18,  1974,  and  on  May  9th  re- 
ceived a  response  from  the  GAO,  which 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  with  related  correspondence, 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  latest 
GAO  report  indicates  that  the  jQf  neral 
Sen-ices  Administration  has  published 
regulations  applying  to  all  civil  agency 
procurement  and  that  these  become 
formally  eCfective  on  January  14,  1974. 
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These  regxilatlons  require  that  all  A-E 
requirements  be  published  In  the  Com- 
merce Business  Dally  when  the  A-E  fee 
Is  expected  to  exceed  $10,000.  When  the 
fee  Is  expected  to  be  $10,000  or  less,  pub- 
lication in  the  Commerce  Business  Dally 
is  optional;  however.  If  it  is  not  published 
in  the  Commerce  Business  Daily  the  AE- 
requirement  must  be  announced  In  at 
least  one  dally  newspaper  circulated  in 
the  local  area  and  publicly  displayed 
at  the  procurement  oflBce. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
responsible  departments  and  agencies 
have  apparently  Implemented  this  public 
announcement  requirement.  I  am,  how- 
ever, continually  Interested  in  having  re- 
ports from  the  field  about  the  actual  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  new  public  announce- 
ment system. 

Exhibit  1 

vs.  sxkatk, 
Wtuhtfiffton.  D.C.,  May  23, 1974 
Ur.  F.  J.  Shajtb, 

Director,  LogUtics  and  CommuiUcationa  Divi- 

tion,    VJS.    Oeneral    Accounting    Office. 

Waahtngton,  D.O. 

Okam  Mi.  Shatzb:  Thank  you  for  ytmr  May 

8th  response  to  my  letter  of  February  18th, 

reporting  on  Implementation  by  the  Oeneral 

Services  AdmlnlstraUon  and  the  Department 

of  Deffenae  of  the  requirement  of  PX.  93-582 

that  all  requirements  for  architect-engineer 

(A-E)  services  be  publicly  announced. 

I  am  pleased  with  your  report  that  this 
Implementation  of  requirement,  which  was 
written  Into  the  bill  at  my  request,  appears 
to  be  satisfactory,  in  line  with  previous  rec- 
ommendations of  the  OAO  and  with  good 
public  practice.  I  am  also  pleased  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  very  substantially 
compiled  with  these  requirements  even 
though  Public  Law  92-682  does  not  apply  to 
the  Department  at  Defenae. 
Sincerely. 

Chaki.kb  H.  Pxbct. 

UJ.  Senator. 

TTjB.  Oemsbai,  Accoctrmfo  OFncz, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  9, 1974 
Hon.  CHAaLXs  H.  PxacT. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dfa«  SEWAToa  PncT:  Your  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 18,  1974.  asked  that  we  provide  Informa- 
tion on  the  amendment  to  the  Federal  Pro- 
CTirement  Regulations  Implementing  Public 
Law  92-682  which  established  policies  and 
procedures  for  governmental  prociirement  of 
architect-engineer  services.  You  also  ex- 
pressed Interest  in  the  degree  to  which  civil 
agencies  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
have  complied  with  the  public  annoimce- 
ment  provisions  of  the  law  since  our  July 
9.    1978.    report   to   you. 

We  mentioned  In  the  July  8  report  that 
the  Oeneral  Services  Administration  pub- 
lished a  temporary  amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Procurement  Regulations  on  March  29 
1973.  and  that  the  target  date  for  the  for- 
mal amendment  was  December  1973.  The 
formal  amendment  was  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  on  December  «.  1973,  and 
became  effective  on  January  14.  1974.  '         ^ 

The  amendment  provides  that  all  require- 
ments for  architect-engineer  (A-E)  services 
be  publicly  announced.  The  method  for  an- 
nouncing them  varies  according  to  the  esti- 
mated fee  for  the  required  services. 

When  the  A-B  fee  is  expected  to  exceed 
•10.000,  the  requirements  must  be  publicized 
to  the  Commerce  Business  Dally  The  an- 
nouncement must  be  published  far  enough 
In  advance  of  the  due  date  to  enable  A-E 


Anna  to  prepare  and  submit  qualification 
and  performance  data  to  the  prociuement 
office.  When  the  fee  Is  expected  to  be  flO,- 
000  or  less,  publication  In  the  Commerce 
Business  DaUy  Is  optional.  When  the  esti- 
mated fee  is  $10,000  or  less  and  the  agency 
does  not  advertise  In  the  Commerce  Busi- 
ness Dally,  the  requirements  must  be  an- 
nounced In  at  least  one  dally  newspaper  cir- 
culated In  the  local  area  and  publicly  dis- 
played at  the  procurement  office. 

Each  announcement  must  briefly  state  the 
project  location;  scope  of  required  services; 
and,  where  applicable,  construction  cost  lim- 
itation, type  of  contract  proposed,  and  esti- 
mated start  and  completion  dates.  The  an- 
nouncement also  requests  firms  to  furnish 
Form  251  {U.S.  Qovemment  Architect-En- 
gineer Questionnaire),  If  one  Is  not  already 
on  file,  and  advises  that,  following  evalua- 
tion, three  or  more  firms  considered  to  be 
the  most  highly  qualified  wUl  be  choaen  for 
Interview. 

OOD   BXCtOATION 

As  we  said  In  our  July  6  report,  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  92-582  do  not  apply  to 
the  Department  of  Defense.  However,  the 
Department  amen4|gt  the  Armed  Services 
Procurement  Regulation  (sec.  I,  part  10)  to 
provide  for  similar  public  announcement  of 
A-E  requirements.  The  amendment  was  is- 
sued on  May  15,  1973,  through  Defense  Pro- 
curement Circular  Number  109.  The  specific 
pubUc  announcement  provisions  parallel 
those  of  the  Federal  Procurement  Regula- 
tions very  closely. 

COMPLXAirCK    WITH    POBUC    LAW    92-882 

With  regard  to  your  Interest  in  the  degree 
to  which  civil  agencies  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  have  complied  with  the  public 
announcement  provisions  of  Public  Law  92- 
582,  we  are  now  reviewing  their  procedures 
In  response  to  several  congressional  requests 
and  public  Interest.  We  are  not  only  examin- 
ing the  extent  to  which  the  General  Services 
Administration  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense have  complied  with  the  public  an- 
nounoement  requirement  of  Public  Lav.'  92- 
582  but  also  the  extent  of  the  requirement  s 
effectiveness  In  increasing  competition,  as 
Intended  by  the  Congress.  Instead  of  issuing 
a  series  of  Individual  reports  In  response  to 
the  numerous  congressional  requests  received 
on  this  subject,  we  have  arranged  with  the 
other  requesters  to  issue  a  single  report.  We 
will  send  you  a  copy  of  this  report  when  It 
is  Issued  later  this  year. 
Sincerely  yours, 

F.  J.  Shateb.  Director. 


May  28,  m^ 


I  would  like  to  know  what  final  form  these 
regulations  have  actually  taken  and  an? 
other  relevant  Information  about  steps  taken 
concerning  A-E  requirements.  I  am  Inter- 
ested  In  the  degree  to  which  both  clvu  agen' 
cles  and  DOD  have  complied  with  the  public 
announcement  provisions  of  Public  Law  9a- 
582  since  our  last  communication. 
Sincerely. 

Chablbs  H.  PxacT. 

VS.  Senator. 


„       _  Febhua«t  18,  1974. 

Hon.  Elmir  B.  Staats, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
General  Accounting  Office,  Washington 
D.C. 

Dka*  Mh.  CoBtPTBOLLKH  Oeweral:  I  am 
writing  with  regard  to  the  Implementation 
of  Public  Law  92-582.  an  Act  passed  by  Con- 
gress on  October  27.  1972.  which  amended 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949.  establishing  procedures 
for  governmental  procurement  of  architect- 
engineer  services. 

Section  902  of  the  Act  requires  that  the 
government  publicly  announce  aU  require- 
ments for  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices. As  you  know,  thta  requirement  was  in- 
eluded  in  the  law  at  my  suggestion,  and  I 
have  a  continuing  Interest  In  Insuring  its 
proper  implementation. 

In  your  July  6.  1973.  response  to  my  letter 
of  October  18.  1972.  inquiring  about  the  im- 
plementatlon  of  the  law.  vou  stated  that  a 
proposed  revtelon  of  the  Federal  Procurement 
Regulations  was  being  circulated  for  com- 
ments and  that  by  December.  1973,  a  final 
release  of  the  regulations  would  be  made 


WOMEN'S  RIGHTS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
past  several  years,  more  Mid  more  people 
have  become  aware  of  the  social  and 
econoffiic  inequities  facing  women  In  this 
coxmtry. 

Job  discrimination,  for  example,  \t 
easily  documented.  Women  generally  find 
themselves  at  the  low  end  of  the  pay 
scale  in  most  industries.  Department  of 
Commerce  statistics  for  1972  reveal  that 
89  percent  of  full-time  women  workers 
earn  less  than  $10,000  a  year,  while  only 
49  percent  of  their  male  counterparts 
earn  that  sum.  By  contrast,  only  1.7 
percent  of  American  females  employees 
working  full  time  earn  more  than  $15,000 
annually,  while  20  percent  of  the  men 
earn  that  amount  or  more. 

Indeed,  the  average  woman  worker 
earns  sbout^  three-fifths  of  what  a  man 
does,  even  when  both  work  full  time, 
year  aroimd. 

For  women  there  are  many  other  In- 
equities in  the  areas  of  insurance,  social 
security,  credit,  child  care,  pensions  and 
tax  benefits,  to  name  a  few.  Legislation 
already  has  been  proposed  to  correct  sex 
discrimination  In  some  of  these  areas,  but 
much  more  needs  to  be  done. 

One  area  which  has  received  little  at- 
tention until  recently  is  the  gross  dis- 
parity in  terms  of  money  and  facilities 
for  men's  and  women's  athletics. 

The  Washington  Post  recently  pub- 
lished a  series  of  four  articles  document- 
ing and  analyzing  the  athletic  establish- 
ment's discrimination  against  women. 
The  articles  by  rei^rters  Nancy  Bcannell 
and  Bart  Barnes,  entitled  "The  Glils  In 
The  Locker  RoMn."  describe  In  great  de- 
tail the  problems  of  female  athletes  In  a 
country  where  men  traditionally  are  the 
champions  and  women  are  the  cheer- 
leaders. 

The  Scarmell/Bames  series  tells  how 
women  today,  "in  growing  numbers,  have 
declared  war  on  the  tradition  that  Amer- 
ican sport  is  reserved  for  men  only.  What 
is  happening  Is  a  revolution  that  strikes 
to  the  core  of  American  custom  and  folk- 
ways." 

The  article  maule  a  number  of  compel- 
ling points: 

The  city  of  Waco,  Tex.,  spends  $250.- 
000  a  year  In  an  ambitious  program  for 
boys  In  seven  sjwrts,  and  $970  annually 
on  girls'  tennis.  While  these  figures  prob- 
ably are  more  lopsided  than  in  many 
cities,  there  are  huge  differences  In  ttM 
amoimt  spent  on  men's  and  women's 
athletics  In  most  school  systems  and  uni- 
versities. 
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When  the  boys'  team  at  Madison  High 

School  In  Fairfax  County.  Va.,  wins  a 
championship,  It  is  customary  to  honor 
them  at  an  awards  banquet.  When  a  girls' 
basketball  team  won  a  divisional  cham- 
pionship last  year,  recalls  one  team  mem- 
ber, they  climbed  on  a  bus  and  went  to  an 
ice  cream  parlor. 

If  a  member  of  the  women's  track  team 
at  Ohio  State  University  pulls  a  muscle, 
she  has  to  go  eight  blocks  back  to  the 
dormitory  to  apply  heat  to  it,  then  come 
back  to  the  arena,  because  there  are  no 
locker  rooms  for  women  in  the  arena. 

Title  IX  of  the  1972  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation amendments,  which  bars  discrimi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  sex  in  educational 
institutions  that  receive  Federal  aid, 
could  have  an  enormous  effect  on  the 
discrimination  cuiTently  practiced  In 
many  colleges  and  imiversitles  with  re- 
gard to  women's  athletics.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  title  IX,  If  properly  admin- 
istered and  enforced,  will  mean  that 
women  athletes  will  at  last  get  their  fair 
share  of  sports  money  and  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  four  Washington  Post 
articles  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

No  Spoettno  Changs 
(By  Bart  Barnes  and  Nancy  Scannell) 

The  biggest  major  sports  battle  of  the  past 
year  was  not  on  television.  It  did  not  take 
place  In  a  packed  stadium  before  a  crowd  of 
screaming  fans. 

It  happened  in  hundreds  of  courtrooms.  In 
the  ofBces  of  principals  and  coaches,  on  Little 
League  baseball  diamonds  and  at  school 
board  meetings. 

Women,  in  growing  numbers,  declared  war 
on  the  tradition  that  American  sport  is  re- 
served for  men  only. 

What  is  happeiUng  Is  a  revolution  that 
strikes  to  the  cere  of  American  custom  and 
folkways. 

Competitive  sport  has  always  been  con- 
sidered to  be  a  way  to  develop  boys  Into 
men.  Girls  have  been  left  along  the  sidelines, 
chserlng  the  boys  on — ^practicing  the  sup- 
pMtlve  role  they  could  ejqiect  to  play  as 
women. 

The  sports  sex  revolution  now  has  the 
power  of  law  behind  It.  Cuarently  on  the 
books  and  being  readied  for  Implementation 
*n  federal  regulations  that  extend  the  ban 
on  sex  discrimination  into  the  area  of  com- 
petitive sport. 

The  new  regiUations  could  cause  a  dramat- 
ic overhauling  of  the  blg-tlme  men's  college 
•ports  system.  At  the  very  least  they  wUl  lead 
to  a  thorough  reappraisal  of  men's  athletics. 

Beyond  that,  the  awakening  of  the  woman 
sthlete  Is  part  of  a  fundamental  change  in 
women's  role  In  our  culture.  Nowhere  does 
the  conflict  between  the  new  and  the  old 
•tiitudee  toward  women  generate  more 
sparks  than  on  the  playing  field. 

In  countless  stuldes  and  surveys  advocates 
of  Improved  sports  programs  for  women  and 
girls  have  found  that  sex  discrimination  In 
Athletics  Is  ubiquitous  and  Ingrained. 

In  Waco,  Tex.,  the  public  schools  operated 
»  1260,000  athletic  program  for  boys  In  seven 
yorts  but  spent  only  $970  on  girls'  athletics. 
A  study  by  Women's  Equity  Action  League 
round  that  of  «l  mUllon  In  athletic  faculties 
»n<l  equipment  only  tennis  balls  could  be 
used  by  girU  on  a  regular  basU.  Waco  schools 
therefore  currently  sUnd  to  lose  up  to  $1 
mnuon  In  federal  funds 


A  survey  of  60  Junior  and  senior  high 
schools  in  the  State  of  Washington  fomd  not 
one  where  the  physical  education  budget  for 
girls  was  even  60  per  cent  of  that  for  boys. 

An  mvestlgatlon  of  athletics  in  the  public 
schools  of  Ann  Ar'oor.  Mich.,  fourd  nearly  10 
times  as  much  money  has  been  spent  on  boys' 
athletics  as  on  girls'. 

At  the  University  of  Maryland,  there  Is  an 
athletic  budget  of  $2,015,000  that  includes 
100  football  scholarships  and  nine  In  basket- 
ball at  a  cost  of  $2,840  apiece.  TTie  budget 
for  women's  athletics  this  year  Is  $19,000.  or 
approximately  the  cost  of  seven  football 
players  for  one  year. 

A  coalition  of  eight  women's  organizations 
found  that  In  the  public  schools  of  Dallas, 
girls  accounted  for  only  five  per  cent  of  the 
more  than  9.000  students  between  grades 
eight  and  12  participating  in  Interscholastlc 
sports.  I>allas  schoolgirls  are  effectively  de- 
nied use  of  nearly  $10  million  worth  of  public 
facilities  such  aa  stadiums  and  field  houses, 
the  group  said  in  a  formal  complaint. 

These  figures  suggest  one  measure  of  how 
the  athletic  establishment  discriminates 
against  women.  But  women  say  their  prob- 
lems go  beyond  money  to  the  attitude  that 
It  Is  somehow  unfeminlne  for  a  female  to 
demonstrate  ability  In  sports. 

This  and  three  subsequent  articles  will  ex- 
amine how  the  ferment  In  athletics  has  the 
potential  to  recastrthe  entire  sports  picture 
In  America  today  for  men  as  well  as  women, 
from  the  sandlot  to  the  college  stadium. 

The  articles  are  based  on  scores  of  inter- 
views with  athletes,  coaches,  athletic  direc- 
tors, representatives  of  national  sports  or- 
ganizations, school  and  government  officials, 
leaders  In  the  women's  movement  and  on  re- 
search papers  and  court  documents. 

They  will  discuss  Implications  of  what's 
happening  go  beyond  athletics,  for  In  many 
ways  the  sports  revolution  Is  a  micro- 
cosm of  the  women's  movement. 

The  movement  already  has  surfaced  at  the 
elementary  school  level  In  protests  that  text- 
books tend  to  stereotype  girls  as  passive  crea- 
tures. Boys  when  they  appear  in  the  elemen- 
tary texts  are  iisually  active  and  competing. 
Girls  tend  to  be  shown  In  frilly  dresses, 
smiling  pleasantly  and  helping  mother 
around  the  house. 

In  hundreds  of  conflicts  from  Maine  to 
California,  the  concept  of  sports  as  one  of 
the  last  bastions  of  male  supremacy  is  under- 
going a  sustained  attack.  Women — and  some 
men — are  demanding  that  their  daughters 
have  an  opportimity  equal  to  that  of  their 
sons  to  share  In  the  sports  programs,  facu- 
lties and  equipment  of  the  nation's  public 
schools. 

Women  have  become  Jockeys,  letter- win- 
ning football  players,  wrestlers  and  boxers 
In  the  last  few  years.  But  such  accomplish- 
ments sttU  are  exceptions  to  a  generally  rigid 
rule. 

And  often  they  are  met  with  diehard  re- 
sistance from  the  male  athletic  establish- 
ment. 

The  New  Jersey  Superior  Court,  In  a  deci- 
sion exp>ected  to  have  nationwide  impact. 
ruled  this  March  that  girls  must  be  permitted 
to  play  LltUe  League  basebaU  along  with  the 
boys. 

Philip  OeMaroo,  a  salesman  from  Middle- 
town.  NJ..  and  chairman  of  the  Save  the 
Little  League  of  New  Jersey  Committee,  said 
many  leagues  across  the  state  will  simply 
close  this  year  rather  than  admit  girls. 

"The  Little  League  has  been  a  viable  orga- 
nization and  a  service,  especially  to  boys  In 
this  state,  and  It's  going  right  down  the 
sewer."  DeMarco  said.  "Our  rights  have  been 
taken  away.  I  wlU  not  be  part  and  parcel  of 
this  type  of  operation." 

The  New  Jersey  decision  grew  out  of  a  rul- 
ing last  Npvember  by  the  Bute's  ClvU  Rights 


Commission  that  barred  Little  League  from 
discriminating  against  girls  whUe  using  pub- 
lic parks  and  playgrounds. 

"The  institution  of  Little  League  is  as 
American  as  the  hot  dog  and  apple  pie." 
hearing  examiner  SUvla  Pressler  said.  ■"There 
Is  no  reason  why  that  part  of  Americana 
should  be  withheld  from  girls." 

Maria  Pepe,  a  then  12-year-old  pitcher  to 
Hoboken,  started  the  battle  two  years  ago. 
She  won  a  place  on  a  team  but  was  dropped 
because  Little  League  rules  prohibit  girls. 
The  National  Organization  of  Women  took 
up  her  case. 

"They  don't  do  nothing  for  girls  to  Ho- 
boken. only  boys."  Maria  said  at  the  time. 

Three  years  ago.  two  high  school  girls  in 
Connecticut  went  to  court  when  they  were 
denied  places  on  their  school  track  and 
swimming  teams. 

In  a  1971  decision,  since  reversed  by  a  fed- 
eral court,  a  state  Judge  held : 

"The  present  generation  of  our  younger 
male  population  has  not  become  so  decadent 
that  boys  will  experience  a  thrill  by  defeat- 
ing girls  In  nmnlng  contests  whether  the 
girls  be  members  of  their  own  team  or  an 
adversary  team.  Athletic  competition  builds 
character  to  our  boys.  We  do  not  need  that 
ktod  of  character  to  our  girls,  the  wdmen 
of  tomorrow." 

The  case  was  tied  up  to  court  for  two 
years:  finally,  a  year  ago  In  January,  the 
Connecticut  high  8cho<^  athletic  association 
amended  Its  rules  to  let  girls  compete  with 
boys. 

But  It  Is  at  the  college  level,  where  vast 
sums  are  set  aside  for  recrulttog,  scholar- 
ships, public  relations  and  expensive  ath- 
letic equipment  for  men,  that  the  tremors 
are  being  felt  most  keenly.  Some  In  the 
athletic  establishment  are  bracing  for  an 
earthquake.  What's  at  stake  Is  nothtog  less 
than  the  conttouatlon  of  old-time,  blg-tlme 
coUege  sports. 

The  regulations  In  Title  9  of  the  1972  Edu- 
cation Amendments  are  Intended  tiy  Con- 
gress to  bar  sexiial  discrimination  to  a  num- 
ber of  areas  Including  athletics.  The  penalty 
for  violation  Is  the  loss  of  federal  funding, 
a  price  few  school  systems  or  universities 
could  pay. 

Proposed  guldeltoes  drafted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
took  two  years  to  write,  primarily  because 
of  the  sensitivity  of  the  athletic  section. 
They  have  been  clrctaated  unofllclally 
throughout  the  athletic  establishment  al- 
though the  period  for  official  comment  for 
the  record  has  not  yet  begun. 

One  of  the  more  far -reach  tog  and  con- 
troversial sections  provides  that  recipients 
of  federal  aid  such  as  institutions  and 
school  systems. : 

"Shall  not  dlscrtoalnate  thereto  on  the 
basis  of  sex  to  the  selection  of  sports  or  lev- 
els of  competition,  provision  of  equipment 
or  supplies,  schedultog  of  games  and  prac- 
tice times,  travel  and  per  diem  allowance, 
awarding  of  athletic  scholarships,  opportu- 
nity to  receive  coachtog  and  instruction,  as- 
signment of  coaches  and  Instructors,  provi- 
sion of  locker  rooms,  practice  or  competitive 
facilities,  provision  of  medical  and  trato- 
tog  faculties  and  services  publicity  or  other- 
wise." 

To  Walter  Byers.  executive  director  of  Uw 
National  CoUeglate  Athletic  Association.  tb« 
regulations  are  omlnoxis  Indeed.  They  mean, 
he  says,  the  "possible  doom  of  totercollegl- 
ate  sports.  It  has  taken  us  80  years  to  reach 
our  level  of  amateur  sports  to  this  country." 
In  plato  English,  Byers  and  sports  direc- 
tors around  the  country  are  afraid  the  gov- 
ernment will  force  them  to  spend  more  mon- 
ey on  women's  sports  and  so  starve  the  al- 
ready hard-pressed  men's  programs. 
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Only  10  percent  of  the  college  athletic 
departments  In  the  United  States  are  able  to 
finance  their  athletic  budget  with  the  Income 
from  revenue-producing  sporta.  The  other 
90  percent  miist  dip  into  public  money. 

At  the  University  of  Maryland,  athletic 
director  Jim  Kehoe  calls  the  proposed 
gxUdellnea  "unfair,  tinreasonable  and  Im- 
practical." They  fall,  he  says,  to  recognize  the 
"cold,  hard  facts  of  life"  In  trying  to  run  an 
athletic  program  off  two  moneymaklng 
sports,  football  and  basketball. 

And  editorial  and  sports  writers  In  the  na- 
tional media  have  Joined  In  the  outcry. 

"After  all  what  are  we  after,  a  race  of 
Amazons?  Do  you  want  to  bring  home  com- 
panion or  a  broad  that  chews  tobacco?"  said 
Purman  Blsher,  sports  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal  In  a  column  in  the  March  9  Issue  of 
The  Sporting  News.  "What  do  you  want  for 
the  darling  daughter,  a  boudoir  or  a  locker 
room  full  of  ciisslng  and  bruises?  A  mother 
for  your  grandchildren  or  a  hysterectomy? 
.  .  .  educated  their  men  to  handle  situations 
worse  than  this,  then  we  deserve  feminiza- 
tion." 

In  the  Washington  Post  on  April  21,  sports 
columnist  WUUam  Barry  Furlong  also 
laxinched  a  scathing  attack  on  women  ath- 
letes rVqje  clean  hard  sexist  fact  is  that 
there  are  atleast  three  other  things  Im  going 
to  examine  about  a  woman — fotu',  on  the 
chance  she  has  a  brain — l)efore  I  even  begin 
to  think  about  her  golf  swing."  At  other 
points  In  the  colxman.  Furlong  refers  to 
women  athletes  as  "grotesqueries." 

HEW's  awen  Gregory,  the  lawyer  In  charge 
of  drafting  the  Title  9  guldeUnes,  emphati- 
cally denies  they  are  intended  to  destroy 
men's  sports. 

"From  the  school  representatives  I've 
talked  to.  I  certainly  think  It  will  have  a 
substantial  effect  at  most  schools.  I  don't 
think  that  change  spells  disaster,  however." 
A  go<g  deal  of  the  reaction  so  far  to  Title 
9,  Oregt^y  Bays,  has  been  panicky  and  alarm- 
tet.  and  some  of  It  deliberately  distorted. 
WhUe  the  guldeUnes  do  require  that  women 
be  given  an  equal  opportunity  to  participate 
in  sports,  she  said,  they  do  not  require  a 
down-the-mlddle  division  of  everything  In- 
cluding money  and  scholarships. 

What  the  legislation  is  aimed  at.  she  said. 
Is  eliminating  such  Instances  as : 

"When  a  woman's  track  team  organized 
a  meet  the  year  before,  and  the  week  before 
the  meet  the  men's  track  coach  called  and 
said,  "We  need  It  (the  track)  for  practices 
and  you  have  to  cancel"  and  they  canceled. 
,    That  plainly  Is  wrong. 

''  "When  a  men's  hockey  team  is  given  ex- 
penses and  transportation  to  go  to  Olympic 
tryouts  and  the  women  wanted  to  go  for 
figure  skitlng  and  they  wouldn't  let  them 
go.  Public  funds  were  used  to  trijspcrt  the 
men.  When  men  are  transported  by  airplanes 
and  given  a  big  steak  the  night  before  the 
game  and  the  women  are  giving  baks  sales 
In  order  to  afford  a  bus  to  take  them  and 
their  peanut  butter  sandwiches  In  brown 
bass  .  .  .  when  locker  roomo  are  avaUable 
only  to  the  men  .  .  .  when  swimming  pools 
are  available  only  after  9  p.m.  so  the  women 
go^  over  then  and  have  to  wear  their  wet 
suits  home  in  the  snow  .  .  .  and  then  they 
say  that  women  aren't  Interested  in  spcrto. 
Well,  you  lose  your  Interest  when  you're 
freezing  to  death  In  yovu-  wet  suit." 

Indeed,  the  women's  issue  extends  even 
to  the  question  of  athletic  scholar.'ihlps  fcr 
women,  an  extremely  controversial  issue  with 
Important  Implications.  Until  a  year  Ego,  the 
assocUtes  that  govern  IntercoUeglate  .snorts 
competition  for  Vomen  barred  all  women  on 
athletic  scholarships  from  competition. 
But  list  year  the  ban  was  lifted  after  16 
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women  tennis  players  on  athletic  scholar- 
ships m.  Florida's  Broward  Community  Col- 
lege and  Marymount  College  filed  a  lawsuit 
in  federal  court. 

Still,  the  number  of  women  getting  a  col- 
lege education  through  aa  athletic  scholar- 
ship Is  only  a  friction  of  the  estimated  50,000 
males,  athletes  on  whom  schools  as  Ohio 
State  and  Penn  State  depend  to  operate  their 
multimillion-dollar  sports  programs.  And  it's 
those  programs  that  may  feel  the  Impact  of 
the  women's  movement  most  acutely. 

8250,000  FOB  BoTS,  $970  for  Oirls 
(By  Bart  Barnes) 
Waco.  Tbx. — Aoout  100  miles  south  of  Dal- 
las in  the  central  Texas  plains,  the  city  of 
Waco  has  become  symbolic  in  the  past  year 
as  a  case  study  of  discrimination  against  the 
female  athlete. 

It  was  against  the  public  schools  of  Waco 
that  one  of  the  first,  and  probably  the  most 
well-known  and  well-documented,  com- 
plaints of  sex  discrimination  in  athletics  was 
filed  under  'Htle  9  of  the  1972  federal  aid 
to  education  amendments. 

The  complaint  was  filed  by  the  Texas  divi- 
sion of  the  Women's  Equity  Action  League, 
which  found  that  Waco  schools  virtually  cut 
girls  oT  from  competitive  athletics.  Waco 
spends  $250,000  a  year  in  an  ambitious  pro- 
gram for  boys  in  seven  sports,  and  $970  an- 
nually on  girls'  tennis. 

Waso  school  superintendent  Avery  Down- 
ing concedes  the  accuracy  of  the  WEAL 
findings. 

They  are  the  result,  he  say^,  of  a  deeply- 
held  Texas  tradition  that  values  athletic' 
competition,  football  in  particular,  not  only 
as  a  builder  of  men  Jj^it  also  as  a  source  of 
civic  pride  and  boosterl^m. 

"In  the  eyes  of  parents  and  businessmen," 
say3  school  board  member  and  psychologist 
Clifford  Knape,  athletics  "represents  a  sort 
of  prlcle  and  status  In  the  community  . 
competition  with  other  districts." 

"We  had  a  period  back  in  the  1920s  when 
Waco  (High  School)  was  the  terror  of  Texas 
football." 

But  It  was  a  quarter-century  ago  that 
Waco  won  its  last  state,  championship  and 
there  Is  real  pressure  now.  szys  Knape  "to 
return  to  the  days  of  glory.  That  sounds  kind 
of  corny  but  the  people  who  call  you  up 
about  the  athletic  program  aren't  kidding." 
A3  far  as  the  question  of  comtsetltlve  sports 
for  girls  Is  concerned.  Knape  observes.  "It's 
not  part  of  our  culture  la  Waco." 

Two  Schools  of  Thovght  on  Tttle  9 
( By  Nancy  Scannell  and  Bart  Barnes) 

CoLUMBtrs,  Omo. — Ohio  State  University's 
mommoth  football  stadium  evocative  of 
Rome's  Colosseum,  dominates  the  campus  In 
concrete  expression  of  a  culture  that  values 
few  things  more  highly  than  athletic  excel- 
lence. 

Columbus  restaurants  serve  cocktail  nap- 
kins bearing  sketches  and  schedules  of  Buck- 
eye teams. 

The  corridors  of  St.  John  Arena,  a  giant 
field  house,  are  lined  with  countless  trophies, 
plaques,  ribbons  and  pictures  of  athletes 
whose  feats  down  the  decades  have  made 
the  school's  name  familiar  to  everyone  with 
even  a  casual  Interest  In  sports. 

The  pictures  on  the  napkins  and  the  walls 
are  all  of  men.  The  stadium  and  the  field 
house  were  built  for  men.  Two  out  of  every 
five  OSU  imderclassmen  are  women. 

With  an  athletic  budget  this  year  of  $6 
million.  Ohio  State  runs  one  of  the  largest 
athletic  programs  In  the  United  States.  De- 
spite a  budding  Interest  In  women's  sports — 
women  will  receive  athletic  awards  this 
year  for  the  first  time — sport  at  Ohio  State  is 
men's  business. 


This  year  the  OSU  women's  sports  program 
will  get  only  $37,000.  That  is  sU  lOths  of  om 
per  cent  of  the  $6  million.  Little  as  It  is,  08U 
women  athletes  are  rolling  in  money  com- 
pared  to  five  years  ago,  when  their  share 
was  $3,000.  Next  year  women's  sports  htn 
will  be  budgeted  at  $85,000. 

Phyllis  J.  BaUey.  the  director  of  women's 
athletics  at  Ohio  State  and  a  veteran  of  i8 
years  In  the  school's  athletic  department 
has  seen  far-reaching  changes  In  her  tlm«' 
Her  athletes  still  face  a  score  of  vexing  prob- 
lenoB.  however,  and  Bailey  still  is  pressing' 
But  she's  also  realistic  enough  to  reoog. 
nlze  that  under  the  current  setup — in  which 
the  moneymaklng  sports  pay  for  all  the 
others — virtually  everything  she  does  get  will 
come  from  the  men's  football  program. 

In  a  very  real  sense  women's  athletics— 
indeed  all  athletics  at  Ohio  State— la  be. 
holden  to  football,  which  In  Bailey's  view 
"has  gone  beyond  Oho  State."  It  has  gone 
beyond  Ohio  State  In  the  sense  that  football 
controls  Ohio  State's  athletic  program,  in- 
stead  of  the  reverse,  Bailey  said.  And  It  has 
gone  beyond  Ohio  State  In  the  sense  that  In 
the  absence  of  nationwide  reform,  Ohio  State 
as  a  single  Institution  Is  powerless  to  do 
anything  about  It. 

So  vital  Is  the  footba'J  program  to  Ohio 
State  athletics  that  the  en*^ire  women's 
athletic  program  for  next  year  could  be  paid 
for  out  of  the  $86,000  Ohio  State  gets  for 
football  radio  rljrhts  and  there  would  be 
$1,000  change. 

"I'm  not  fool  enough  to  believe  I'll  ever 
see  the  day  when  women  draw  86.000  at  Ohio 
Stadium  to  watch  a  football  game,"  Bailey 
said.  "I  don't  want  a  women's  football  team. 
But  it  seems  fair  to  me  to  request  the  same 
facilities,  scheduling  and  coaching  fcr  the 
women's  tennis  team  as  the  men's  tennis 
team  has." 

According  to  figures  supplied  by  athletic 
director  J.  Edward  Weaver,  more  than  half 
of  the  entire  $6,046,000  sports  budget  comes 
from  football  gate  receipts  of  $3,080,000.  In 
addition.  Ohio  State's  share  of  Big  10  football 
television  revenue  Is  $161,000. 

The  next  highest  gate  is  basketball,  which 
nets  Ohio  State  $124,000.  Television  income 
for  basketball  Is  $50,000.  less  than  a  third  of 
foDtball's.  Prom  radio  broadcasts  of  Its 
basketball  games.  Ohio  State  gets  $4,000— 
one  20th  of  what  It  gets  for  football  broad- 
casts. 

Prom  the  other  18  men's  varsity  sports  the 
total  Income  Is  $36,000,  $25,000  of  it  from  Ice 
hockey. 

Weaver  expects  to  net  a  $682,000  profit  on 
his  athletic  program  this  vear,  which  li* 
says  will  be  invested  In  faculties  to  be  shared 
equally  by  the  men  and  wrmen. 

To  support  this  effort,  Ohio  State  recruits 
and  maintains  207  athletes  on  scholarships 
worth  a  total  of  $454,000.  They  range  from 
103  football  scholarships  valved  nt  M56.000 
down  to  one  each  for  volleybnll  and  fencing. 
Women,  w^ho  constitute  39  per  cent  of  the 
36.271  undergraduates  at  Ohio  State,  re- 
celved  no  athletic  scholarships  although 
roughly  200  compete  In  varsity  sports.  This 
was  the  first  year  women  were  eligible  for 
athletic  scholarships  under  Intercollegiate 
rules. 

Nevertheless,  compared  to  other  large  iml- 
versltles.  the  women's  athletic  program  »t 
Ohio  State  has  made  real  nrogress. 

Officials  appear  confident  they  can  comply 
with  Title  9  of  the  1972  federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion amendments,  which  bars  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  sex  in  college  athletic 
programs. 

"There  Isn't  a  single  reason  for  Title  9  to 
scare  me."  salt",  athletic  director  Weaver. 
"There  Isnt  a  single  thing  about  it  that  we 
can't  accomplish  ard  .that  we  haven't  been 
trying  to  accomplish  .  .  .  anybody  who  tries 
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to  fight  this  thing  Is  going  against  the  grain 
of  society." 

Bailey  does  not  entirely  share  Weaver's 
attitude.  There  la  much  at  Ohio  State,  she 
lays,  that  needs  correcting. 

For  one  thing,  the  woman's  swimming 
team  only  gets  use  of  the  pool  between  6:30 
and  0  a.m.  and  again  at  dinnertime. 

"There  has  to  be  some  sort  of  reassignment 
of  locker  rooms,"  BaUey  said. 

"The  women's  track  team  works  out  In  St. 
John  Arena.  Now  If  a  gal  has  a  pxilled  muscle 
she's  supposed  to  apply  heat  on  it.  She  has  to 
do  this  in  the  dormitory  and  then  run  eight 
blocks  back  to  the  arena  and  she  gets  cold 
and  sweaty.  Then  she  has  to  run  back  to  the 
dorm  because  there  are  no  locker  rooms  for 
women  in  the  arena." 

While  officials  at  Ohio  State  appear  confi- 
dent they  can  deal  with  the  new  federal  re- 
quirements, some  others  are  not  so  sure. 

Many  Inetitutions,  still  smarting  from 
what  they  feel  were  unevenly  enforced  laws 
requiring  equality  for  women  in  faculty  hir- 
ing and  promotions,  feas  unequal  applica- 
tions of  Title  9. 

Penn  State  University  has  one  of  the  more 
ambitious  sports  programs  for  women.  It  has 
a  more  liberal  philosophy  than  most  schools 
towards  women's  sports,  perhaps  due  to  an 
extensive  program  of  research  into  the  soci- 
ological, psychological  and  physiological  as- 
pects of  sports  for  women  and  men. 

But  Robert  J.  Scannell,  dean  of  Penn 
State's  College  of  Health.  Physical  Education 
and  Recreation,  said  he's  worried  about  what 
may  lie  ahead. 

"I'm  scared  to  death  of  Title  9.  I'm  scared 
in  terms  of  the  type  of  things  I  can  see  .  .  . 
Now  you  get  some  of  your  hard-driving  in- 
vestigators m  here  and  they  come  In  after  a 
day  of  looking  at  the  budgets  and  our  ath- 
letic program  because  some  gal  has  brought  a 
complaint — and  that's  all  you  need  to  start 
an  Investigation — they're  in  here  pounding 
on  the  desk  as  they're  prone  ttf  do. 

"The  emergence  of  women's  sports  in  terms 
of  the  economy  couldn't  have  come  at  a  worse 
time.  The  absolute  worst  time." 

Scannell  (no  relation  to  the  reporter)  says 
candidly  that  his  sports  program  Is  big  busi- 
ness, dependent  entirely  on  the  success  of 
the  football  tesun. 

"The  only  sport  that  makes  what  it  spends 
te  football.  Everything  else  Is  carried  at  a 
loss,"  he  said. 

Penn  State  cleared  $373,000  in  television 
revenues  for  Its  sports  contests  this  year, 
most  of  It  from  football. 

"The  only  thing  that  we're  able  to  sell  right 
cow  is  football  and  basketball."  Scargiell  said 
"INerything  else  that's  carried  on  National 
television  Is  carried  at  a  loss  on  the,  football 
package.  When  they  force  ABC-TV  to  carry 
naUonal  westllng  championships,  that  is 
done  by  negotiating  down  the  cost  of  the 
package,  not  up." 

Scannell.  who  oversees  a  $3.6  milfion  ath- 
letic program  (14  men's  sports.  11  women's) 
that  Includes  $40,000  for  women's  athletics 
expects  to  operate  at  a  profit  this  year. 

But  it  was  television  revenue  and  a  trip  to 
the  Orange  Bowl  'that  kept  ScanneU's  pro- 
gram In  the  black.  He  expects  the  tmlverslty 
^get  $580,000  for  its  trip  to  the  Orange 
nowi  last  Jan.  1  (less  expenses  of  $300,000). 

Any  application  of  Title  9  that  would 
rorce  a  cutback  In  the  football  program 
would  be  met  with  strong  resistance  by  Scan- 
neii.  And  he  doubts  It  wlU  ever  happen. 

..vin?"*^  ^*  '*^  *^**  makes  us  do  that 
M  Killing  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg. 
ine  rootball  budget  Is  very  carefully  played, 
«f.!  t  ^'°'^-  "'^  "^«  having  a  factory  where 
you  have  seven  product  lines,  six  of  which 
jyure  carrying  because  they're  good  for  so- 
ciety and  one  of  which  makes  money. 


"So  you  look  at  It  In  terms  of  running 
that  one  line  to  produce  the  six  public  serv- 
ice lines.  If  you  cut  back  on  that,  you  cut 
back  on  the  abUlty  to  put  out  the  other  six 
lines." 

Despite  Scannell's  hope  that  no  one  would 
apply  the  Title  9  regulations  in  such  a  way  as 
to  disrupt  the  football  program  others  think 
that  may  happen. 

"This  Is  going  to  shake  up  the  big 
schools  ...  It  may  level  off  the  men's  pro- 
grams," said  Ross  Merrick  of  the  American 
Association  of  Health,  Physical  Education 
and  Recreation,  an  affiliate  of  the  National 
Education  Association. 

"Those  schools  that  are  professionally  In 
the  entertainment  business  are  going  to  be 
hit  harder  than  the  smaller  schools."  said 
Merrick,  who  endorses  Title  9. 

"If  the  Big  10  schools  are  going  to  con- 
tinue the  way  they  are.  they  are  going  to 
have  to  scale  down  the  boys'  program.  The 
girls  will  have  to  get  a  slice  of  the  pie." 

The  possibilities  raised  by  Merrick  are  the 
fears  behind  a  highly  organized  campaign 
against  the  Title  9  proposed  guidelines. 

Leading  the  attack  Is  the  National  Col- 
legiate Athletic  Association,  the  governing 
body  for  Intercollegiate  athletics  for  775  col- 
leges, or  virtually  all  Institutions  with  any 
varsity  athletic  programs. 

NCAA  member  Institutions  have  an  esti- 
mated 172.000  men  and  31.000  women  com- 
peting In  intercollegiate  athletics.  Its  clout 
comes  from  Its  ability  to  set  rules  for  recruit- 
ing and  awarding  of  scholarships  and  stand- 
ards of  eligibility.  It  can  pretty  much  say  who 
can  play  and  who  can't.  It  can  punish  viola- 
tors by  suspending  them  from  competition, 
in  the  case  of  a  Penn  State  or  Ohio  State  a 
mortal  blow  to  an  institution's  athletic  pro- 
gram. 

It  Is  from  large  universities  such  as  these, 
the  smaller  colleges  and  from  a  cut  of  the 
television  Income  that  NCAA  gets  Its  annual 
operating  budget  of  about  $1.6  million. 

The  Association  for  Intercollegiate  Athle- 
tics for  Women  operates  on  a  budget  of  about 
$37,500  In  dues  from  Its  503  members. 

Because  It  owes  Its  very  existence  to  pres- 
ervation of  the  status  quo  in  intercollegiate 
athletics.  NCAA  feels  it  has  much  at  stake  In 
the  outcome  of  Title  9. 

In  a  memorandum  to  Its  moinber  Institu- 
tions, the  NCAA  charged  that  the  proposed 
guidelines.  If  enacted  as  now  written,  would 
be  "frequently  disruptive,  often  destructive 
and  surely  counterproductive."  It  urged  the 
members  to  protest  to  HKW. 

John  Winkln  of  Maine's  Colby  College,  the 
president  of  the  1,100-member  National  As- 
r5oclatlon  of  Collegiate  Directors  of  Athletics, 
Eisked  all  members  to  write  their  congressmen 
requesting  that  athletics  be  exempt^  from 
Title  9  provisions. 

Winkln  also  wrote  President  Nixon  iirglng 
him,  as  a  sports  fan,  "not  to  let  your  admin- 
istration wreck  Intercollegiate  athletics." 

Tom  Hanson,  an  NCAA  spokesman,  argues 
that  Congress  never  intended  for  Title  9  to 
apply  to  athletics. 

Furthermore.  Hanson  said,  the  law  "only 
says  you  can't  discriminate.  It  doesn't  say 
equal   opportunity   shall   be   provided." 

Owen  Gregory,  the  HEW  lawyer  In  charge 
of  drafting  the  guidelines,  says  Hanson's  in- 
terpretation of  the  law  Is  wrong.  The  guide- 
lines will  require  equal  opportunity  for 
for  women,  she  said. 

The  NCAA.  Gregory  said,  Is  "determUied 
to  sabotage  Title  9  .  .  .  they're  throwing  In 
red  herrings,  asking  us  to  be  arbitrary." 

WhUe  the  proposed  regulation  will  not  re- 
quire dollar-for-dollar  spending  for  men's 
and  women's  programs.  Gregory  said,  the 
women's  programs — in  most  cases — ^wlll  have 


to  be   upgraded.   This  generally  will   mean 
more  money. 

"The  primary  Issues  that  the  NCAA  seems 
to  be  concerned  about  are  not  resolved  at— 
this  point — one  of  them  being  the  revenue- 
producing  sports  such  as  football,"  she  said. 
"We  do  understand  that  at  many  schools, 
football  and  sometimes  basketball  supports 
the  entire  athletic  progrsan. 

"The  unfortunate  thing,  though,  is  that  in 
many  cases  (they)  support  only  the  mens 
athletic  programs.  It  may  very  well  be  that 
we'll  come  up  with — and  we  are  trying  to — 
a4nanner  in  which  these  revenue-producing 
sports  can  use  the  revenue  to  the  extent  that 
they  need  it.  But  the  remainder  would  have 
to  be  nondlscrlminatorlly  used." 

Other  requirements  of  the  guidelines  as 
they  now  stand.  Gregory  said.  Include  coed 
physical  education  classes  and  allowing  girls 
to  try  out  for  boys'  teams  if  there  is  no  girls' 
team  for  a  comparable  sport  and  no  possi- 
bility of  forming  one  because  of  a  lack  of 
Interest. 

(Girls  field  hockey  cr  lacrosse,  for  example, 
might  be  considered  a  comparable  sport  to 
boys'  football  thus,  precluding  the  girl  from 
trying  out  for  the  football  team.  But  a  girl 
who  wants  to  play  baseball  or  Softball  where 
there  Is  no  girls'  team  and  one  can't  be 
formed,  may  try  out  for  the  boys'  softball 
or  baseball  team.) 

Lee  Morrison,  president-elect  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Intercollegiate  Athletics  for 
Women,  the  women's  counterpart  to  NCAA, 
says  the  proposed  regulations  may  prod  uni- 
versities into  taking  a  closer  look  at  the 
whole  of  men's  sports. 

"What  I  would  like  to  come  out  of  all  of 
this  is  to  retract  the  men's  program  to  some 
extent."  said  Morrison,  who  also  Is  women's 
athletic  director  at  Madison  College  in  Har- 
risonburg. Va.  "Everything  you  read  says 
this  whole  athletic  picture  has  gotten  out  of 
hand." 

"I  would  hope  that  they'll  get  back  to  giv- 
ing both  men  and  the  women  an  oppor- 
tunity to  play." 

Morrison  said  she  also  believes  other  re- 
forms are  needed.  "There's  an  awful  lot  of 
discrimination  going  on  between  what  they 
call,  the  major  and  minor  sports  and  that's 
not  agfclnst  the  law. 

"If  you  can  get  behind  the  scenes  on  any 
major  university  campus  and  talk  with  the 
cross-oountry  guys  who  eat  at  McDonald's 
and  scrounge  for  what  they  have,  there's  a 
tremendous  amount  of  discrimination  there. 
And  this  Is  one  of  our  weaknesses.  If  they 
cut  out  those  programs  (to  divert  money 
elsewhere),  then  they're  going  to  blame  It 
on  us  (women).  That  disturbs  me." 

The  Financial  Bins 
(By  Nancy  Scannell  and  Bart  Barnes) 

Things  have  gotten  a  lot  better  for  girl 
and  women  athletes  In  the  Washington  area 
over  the  past  few  years.  That  Is  to  say  the 
female  athlete  here  Is  a  little  less  far  be- 
hind than  she  used  to  be  in  relation  to  the 
male  athlete. 

It  Is  not  to  say  she  Is  getting  anything  like 
a  fair  deal. 

In  virtually  every  Institution  and  school 
system  the  female  athlete  lags  far  behind  her 
male  counterpart.  She  has  fewer  sports  to 
participate  in  and  Inferior  equipment  and 
coaching.  However  well  she  does,  she  gets  less 
recognition. 

For  female  athletes  here — as  elsewhere — 
the  price  of  excellence  often  is  Insults  and 
slights  that  reinforce  the  prevailing  atti- 
tude that  sport,  serious  sport.  Is  for  men 
and  boys. 

The  limited  acceptance  of  girls  In  some 
areas  of  athletics  has  not  broken  down  the 
traditional  barriers. 
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Flfte«n-year-oId  Hani*  Richmond  went 
out  for  the  Qroveton  High  School  soccer 
team  this  q>rlng,  made  the  squad  and  was 
ejected  cocaptaln.  A  few  weeks  later  she  was 
unceremoniously  dropped.  School  officials 
,  cited  the  Virginia  High  School  League  policy 
that  girls  may  not  play  contact  ^x>rt8  with 
boys. 

Such  stricture*  are  common  and  trouble- 
some, but  the  real  bind  for  female  athletes 
la  financial.  The  numbers  vary  from  school 
to  school  and  Jurladlctlon  to  Jurisdiction,  but 
the  bottom  line  nearly  everywhere  la  that, 
at  athletic  budget  time,  girls  are  considered 
to  be  worth  less  than  boys.  (Comparisons 
are  difficult  to  draw  because  athletic  budg- 
ets are  financed  from  a  variety  of  sources 
such  as  gate  receipts,  boosters  clubs  and  tax 
dollars.) 

A  recent  study  of  the  Fairfax  County 
school  sjTstem  showed  about  nine  dollars  Is 
spent  on  boys'  athletics  for  every  doUar  that 
goes  to  the  girls.  That  figure  Is  by  no  means 
imusual  for  the  area  or  for  the  nation. 

Madison  High  School  Is  an  Illustration  of 
the  way  things  are.  When  boys'  teams  at 
Madison  win  a  championship.  It  Is  ciistomary 
to  honor  them  at  an  awards  banquet.  When 
a  girls'  basketball  team  won  a  divisional 
championship  last  year,  recalls  one  team 
member,  "We  climbed  on  a  bus  and  went 
to  Glfforda."  Glffopds  Is  an  Ice  cream  parlor. 
To  pay  for  their  program  the  girls  at  Madi- 
son do  such  things  as  operate  a  laundry 
service,  picking  up  and  delivering  towels  for 
students  In  physical  education  classes. 

Members  of  the  girls  softball  team  at  Madi- 
son and  their  parents  and  coaches  often 
have  had  to  cut  the  grass  and  line  out  the 
fields  themselves. 

"We  have  worked  untU  the  wee  hours  of 
the  morning,"  said  Gloria  Mllbum,  who  Is 
In  charge  of  girls'  athletics  there.  "We  have 
personally  mowed  and  raked  a  good  portion 
of  the  field." 

"There  have  been  a  number  of  times  Gloria 
and  I.  In  our  spare  periods  or  after  school, 
have  lined  the  girls'  softball  fields  only  to  go 
out  and  find  we  had  no  lines  left  .  .  .  because 
the  boys  had  used  our  lines  for  their  games," 
said  Pat  Dean.  Madison's  basketball  coach. 
Part  of  the  problem  at  Madison  and  many 
schools  thro\ighout  the  area  Is  that  people 
Just  don't  take  girls'  sporta  seriously. 

Dean  recalled  this  reaction  of  the  boys' 
athletic  director  when  a  trophy  arrived  at 
the  school  for  the  girls'  basketball  team: 

"He  brought  me  in  our  trophy  and  said 
•What  the  hell  U  this?  Who  ordered  it?'  I 
Just  said  'We  earned  it  afthe  regional  tourn- 
ament."* ■ 

In  recent  years  Madison  girls'  basket-ball 
teams  have  won  their  way  to  six  of  nine 
district  tournaments.  At  the  end  of  each  year 
their  recognition  was  a  mlmsographed  stand- 
ings sheet. 

At  nearby  West  Springfield  High  School, 
boys'  sports  evenU  and  pep  raUlee  for  them 
are  announced  over  the  public  address  sys- 
tem One  day  Shirley  Duncan,  who  directs 
the  girls'  athletic  program  at  West  Spring- 
field, got  tired  of  waiting  for  it  to  occtir  to 
somebody  that  her  regional  champion  girls' 
basketball  team  deserved  to  be  Included  So 
she  walked  Into  the  principal's  office  and 
broadcast  the  announcement  herself. 

Girls  athletic  director  BUlle  Reynolds  at 
another  Fairfax  High  School.  Robinson  heard 
through  the  grapevine  that  there  was  to  be 
a  pep  rally  for  all  school  teams.  But  no  one 
had  said  anything  to  her  about  It  "I  had 
to  go  In  and  ask  to  be  In  It.  The  football 
coach,  the  cross  country  oo«ch,  were  auto- 
matically included." 

WUllam  Savage,  who  directs  the  county's 
athletic  program,  says  efforts  are  underway 
to  upgrade  girls  sports. 

Savage  agreed  there  are  such  problems  as 
the  nonmalntenance  of  the  girls'  softball 
diamond   at   Madison.    His   groundskeeplng 
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staff  Is  mall,  he  said,  and  he  has  to  get  the 
baseball  fields  ready  first  because  the  base- 
ball season  begins  before  softbaU. 

In  Alexandria,  a  study  commission  on  the 
status  of  women  found  that  "of  all  facets  of 
school  life,  athletics  Is  the  one  where  girls 
most  often  have  to  take  a  back  seat. 

"Less  money  Is  spent  on  sports  for  girls 
and  girls  receive  less  encouragement  to  com- 
pete seriously  ...  In  athletics.  It  seems  that 
a  great  deal  of  money  is  being  spent  to  bene- 
fit a  relatively  small  number  of  students." 
The  report  cited  specifically  the  football 
program  at  Alexandria's  T.  C.  WlUlams  High 
School,  which  cost  a  total  of  912.336  last 
year.  The  most  expensive  sport  for  girls  at 
the  school  was  gymnastics  at  «2,140.  In  all, 
$31,163  was  spent  on  the  boys'  athletic  pro- 
gram, compared  to  $6,360  on  girls'  athletics. 
Adding  In  the  budget  of  George  Washing- 
ton and  Hammond  High  Schools,  which  have 
only  freshmen  and  sophomores,  Alexandria 
spends  (96.632 — counting  coaches'  stipends — 
on  a  boys'  athletic  program  that  Includes  12 
competitive  sports.  For  girls  the  sports 
budget  Is  «25,660  for  a  six-sport  program. 
Eight  head  coaches  and  49  assistant  coach<^s 
work  with  boys'  teams;  there  are  six  head 
coaches  and  eight  assistants  for  the  girls. 

WUUam  Blair,  head  of  athletics  for  Alex- 
andria public  schools,  says  there  has  been  a 
surge  of  Interest  In  girls'  sports  and  that  he 
for  one  thinks  that's  good.  Doug  Poretz, 
spokesman  for  the  school  system,  said  the 
city  Is  planning  to  make  a  special  appropria- 
tion of  (74.000  this  year  to  Improve  both 
glrta'  and  the  so-called  "minority"  sports.  In 
the  past  each  has  gotten  short  shrift. 

This  egalitarian  concern  would  have  been 
welcomed  two  years  ago  by  Chris  Strtder,  a 
recent  graduate  of  T.  C.  Williams,  who  ran 
Into  roadblock  after  roadblock  when  she  and 
more  than  50  other  females  tried  to  start  a 
girls'  crew  team. 

At  first  the  girls  were  told  there  were  no 
locker  rooms  at  the  boat  house.  They  said 
they'd  change  In  the  bathroom.  Then  they 
were  told  they  were  too  frail,  they  might 
drop  the  shells.  Finally,  when  they  persisted, 
they  were  told  they  could  form  a  team  to 
compete  in  the  faU.  In  the  fall  there  Is  no 
competition. 

An  all-glrl  crew  team  since  has  been  formed 
at  T.  C.  WlUlams. 

GlrU  have*lntegrated  crew  teams  at 
neighboring  Arlington's  Washington-Lee 
High  School,  where  there  are  five  girl  cox- 
swains on  the  73-member  crew  squad. 

Arlington  also  offers  girls  sports  In  gym- 
nastics, outdoor  track  and  swimming  and  It 
Is  likely  that  next  year  the  program  will  be 
expanded  to  basketball,  softball  and  coed 
golf,  said  Bob  Gill,  county  athletic  director. 
Spending  ratios  at  each  of  the  coimty's  three 
high  schpols  this  year  run  at  918.000  for  boys' 
sports  to  (3.000  for  girls. 

In  testimony  before  Arlington  County's 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women,  Bar- 
bara Relnwald.  girls'  athletic  director  at 
Washington-Lee.  said  that  for  the  girls'  var- 
sity sports  (Including  crew)  at  her  school. 
there  are  only  three  coaches,  while  each  of 
the  nine  boys'  varsity  and  Junior  varsity 
sports  had  a  coach. 

Five  years  ago  District  of  Columbia  public 
schools  offered  only  one  Interscholastlc 
sports  activity  for  girls,  an  annual  arch- 
ery toTimament.  City  schools  now  offer 
varsity  athletic  programs  for  girls  In  volley- 
ball, basketball,  track  and  field  and  softball. 
In  addition,  city  schools  have  coed  teams  In 
swimming,  tennis,  and  golf. 

Vlnna  C.  Freeman,  director  of  girls' 
athletics,  said  Interest  In  girls'  sports  now 
Is  at  an  all-time  high  despite  numerous 
obstacles  and  handicaps.  The  girls  on  a  soft- 
baU team  at  Cardozo  High  School  had  all 
their  gloves  stolen  twice,  Freeman  said,  but 
they  raised  money  and  kept  buying  more. 
At  vlrt\uaiy  every  senior  and  Junior  high 


school  In  the  city.  Freeman  said,  there  u 
increasing  pressure  to  put  girls'  sports  on  % 
par  with  the  programs  In  10  sports  avallsbto 
to  boys.  The  demand  for  coaches  has  growg 
so,  Freeman  said,  "that  I  dont  have  enough 
women  who  are  trained." 

One  Indication  of  the  relative  value  Um 
system  attaches  to  the  two  programs  is  ths 
salary  differential  between  coaches  of  giri«' 
teams — as  little  as  $260  and  no  more  thsn 
(760 — and  the  coaches  of  boys'  teams:  (1,000 
One  of  the  more  advanced  InterscholasUc 
sports  programs  for  girls  In  this  area  la  in 
Montgomery  County,  where  at  the  high 
school  level  1,709  girls  are  participating  m 
eight  variety  sports.  The  coxrnty  also  Is  th* 
target  of  the  first  formal  complaint  of  kx 
discrimination  In  local  pubUc  school 
athletics. 

The  complaint  was  filed  \mder  Title  9  of 
the  federal  aid  to  education  amendments  of 
1972.  which  prohibits  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sex  in  a  number  of  areas,  includioi 
athletics,  at  any  institution  or  system  i«- 
celvlng  federal  fun4s.  The  penalty  is  loss  of 
federal  fundings. 

In  Montgomery  within  the  last  few  yean 
a  number  of  noncontact  sports  such  u 
tennis,  track  and  golf  have  been  made  coed, 
reflecting  ejx  area  trend. 

Bethesda-Chevy  Chase  High  School's  trsek 
team  Is  one  such  Integrated  squad.  Coach 
Kerry  Ward  said  girls  first  Joined  the  team 
two  years  ago.  Ward  says  he  has  developed 
some  powerful  g^l  runners,  capable  In  aome 
Instances  of  beating  boys,  which  some  In  the 
athletic  establishment  have  dlfflCTilty  linnj 
with. 

"As  long  as  the  girls  were  Just  mascots,  thst 
was  okay,"  Ward  said.  "But  when  they 
started  winning  .  .  .  that  can  be  a  threat  to 
the  whole  tradition  of  Jockdom." 

GeneraJly  the  g^ls  on  Ward's  team  com- 
pete against  other  girls,  but  they  did  go  to  t 
meet  last  year  In  Annapolis  where  they  ran 
against  eight  boys  and  beat  four  of  them. 

Prince  George's  County  schools,  until  two 
years  ago  offered  no  Interscholastlc  sporti 
competition  at  all  for  girls.  Under  pressuie 
from  women's  groups,  the  school  board  an- 
thortzed  a  program  for  girls  In  the  fall  of 
1972  In  three  sports,  bctsketball.  track  and 
voUeybaU.  But  the  program  stlU  Is  far  behind 
the  10  varsity  ^mrts  avaUable  to  boys  and 
spending  on  girls  sports  Is  about  one-third 
of  that  for  the  boys. 

JlU  Greenberg.  head  of  the  education  com- 
mittee of  the  Prince  George's  Woman^ 
Political  Caucus,  thinks  the  coimty  could  to 
headed  for  real  trouble  If  It  faUs  to  comply 
with  'ntle  9. 

"We  could  get  Into  the  same  kind  of  hassle 
we  got  Into  with  school  Integration,"  Green- 
berg said.  She  was  referring  to  a  masstve 
croescounty  busing  program  begun  In  th« 
Prince  George's  public  schools  last  year  under 
orders  from  a  federal  Judge. 

"What  we^are  working  for  Is  to  think  of 
physical  education  In  terms  of  a  persan*! 
right;  learning  to  take  care  of  your  body.  In 
a  very  real  sense  the  girls  have  been  deprived. 
They  almost  need  more  funds  to  acquire  ths 
skUls  they  need  .  .  .  it's  amost  compensatory 
education." 

Vincent  C.  Holochwost,  director  of  athletlei 
of  Prince  George's  schools,  says  that  becaiM 
of  the  new  Title  9  regulations,  as  f ar  as  beH 
concerned,  there  will  be  no  additions  on  Um 
boys'  athletic  program  untU  the  glrU  bav* 
caught  up. 

In  the  two  years  that  girls  In  the  Prtoe* 
George's  pubUc  school  system  have  had  o(ft- 
nlzed  Interscholastlc  competition.  Holo- 
chwoet  said,  some  small  steps  forward  hava 
been  taken. 

High  Point  High  School^  girls'  basketball 
team  won  a  county  championship  this  year. 
for  example,  but  the  Initial  reaction  of  man; 
of  the  male  students  to  a  first-rate  glrlf  team 
was  Biirprlse. 
"I  talked  to  some  of  the  boy  students.  ThT 
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aald,  'Hey,  they're  good.  They  reaUy  know 
how  to  play  basketball,' "  said  Virginia 
Honey,  girls'  basketball  coach  at  High  Point. 

On  Feb.  25,  when  the  High  Point  girls  beat 
DuVal  High  School  for  the  regional  cham- 
pionship, the  High  Point  cheerleaders  and 
pompom  girls  and  a  number  of  students  and 
administrators  turned  out  to  support  the 
team,  tater  the  girls'  championship  team  was 
bonco-ed  at  an  awards  banquet  Just  as  High 
Point's  championship  footbaU  team  had  been 
In  the  fall. 

Vicky  Robinson,  a  High  Point  Junior,  has 
been  on  the  team  for  two  yeeirs  and  is  the 
second  highest  scorer  with  an  average  of  14 
points  a  game.  She  says  she  has  nothing  in 
particular  to  prove  In  playing  and  does  It 
"only  because  it's  fun  and  it's  something  to 
do  after  school." 

At  the  coUege  level,  athletics  for  women  In 
this  area  range  from  an  ambitious  basketbaU 
program  at  Federal  City  College  to  a  strug- 
gling effort  at  Georgetown  University,  where 
women's  teeon  are  barely  aUowed  in  the  gym. 

Natalie  Paramskas  is  director  of  women's 
athletics  at  Georgetown.  During  the  winter 
she  runs  intercollegiate  competition  for 
women  In  basketball,  volIeybaU  and  gym- 
nastics. 

She  gets  to  use  the  gym  from  7:30  to  9:30 
on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  nights.  During 
that  time  she  tries  to  run  practices  for  aU 
three  sports  simultaneously. 

When  there's  a  game  scheduled  that  causes 
problems,  Paramskas  said,  "If  we  have  a  vol- 
leyball game,  the  women's  basketbaU  team 
can't  practice." 

The  women's  basketball  team  at  Federal 
City  CoUege  is  developing  national  recogni- 
tion through  participation  in  championship 
tournaments  across  the  country.  At  FCC,  It's 
the  women's  basketbaU  team  and  not  the 
men's  that  commands  recognition.  Accord- 
ingly, the  women's  basketball  budget  Is 
122,630  and  the  men's,  (15.841. 

Of  Federal  City's  total  budget  of  (104.626 
for  five  men's  sports  and  two  women's,  the 
women  get  almost  25  per  cent,  or  (23.630. 

At  the  University  of  Maryland's  College 
Park  campus,  which,  with  34,000  students  Is 
the  largest  educational  institution  In  this 
area,  Dorothy  McKnlght,  coordinator  of 
women's  athletics,  has  seen  a  lot  happen  In 
10  years. 

A  decade  ago,  when  she  caime  to  CoUege 
Park,  McKnlght  said,  "We  had  teams  but  no- 
body even  knew  we  existed.  We  drove  our  own 
cars  to  the  games  and  collected  money  from 
the  players  to  pay  for  the  gas.  The  girls  made 
their  own  uniforms.  It  was  a  very  minimal 
program." 

Three  years  ago  the  athletic  department 
agreed  to  support  a  women's  program  and 
now  Maryland  has  varsity  athletics  for 
women  in  field  hockey,  tennis,  swimming  and 
basketbaU.  Lacrosse  and  volleybaU  are  being 
added. 

StUl  the  budget  for  women  athletes  at 
Maryland  is  only  a  fraction  of  what  the  men 
get,  (30,000  In  next  year's  athletic  budget  of 
12,091.000. 

Nevertheless,  McKnlght  says  she's  generally 
satisfied  with  the  progress  her  women's  pro- 
Sram  has  made,  although  "We  need  and  can 
use  more  money." 

In  principle  at  least  her  boss,  athletic  di- 
rector Jim  Kehoe.  Is  behind  her. 

"While  I  support  phUoeophlcally  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality,  as  a  practical  matter  it  Just 
wont  work,"  Kehoe  said  "This  department 
whoUy  endorses  a  comprehensive  women's 
athletic  program  but  that  does  not  Include 
athletic  scholarships  or  equal  sharing  of 
revenue." 

Aw  "nHTBafnnNX"   Sttgma 
(By  Nancy  ScanneU  and  Bart  Barnes) 
Sxcellence  In  sport  has  been  regarded  as 
»n  exclusively  masculine  virtue  through  near- 
ly all  of  recorded  time. 


From  the  beginning  of  the  Olympic  Games 
In  776  B.  C.  women  were  not  allowed  on  the 
playing  fields  even  as  spectators  (with  the 
exception  of  the  priestesses  of  the  earth- 
mother  Demeter,  ballower  of  the  grounds). 

So  Important  were  those  contests  to  the 
Greeks  that  winners  became  national  heroes, 
demigods  whose  praises  were  sung  by  musi- 
cians and  Immortalized  by  poets.  Their  splen- 
did grace  and  form  are  known  to  us  because 
they  were  rendered  in  marble  by  the  greatest 
sculptors  of  the  time. 

The  American  sports  ethic  descends  di- 
rectly from  that  Greek  tradition.  WhUe  our 
sports  are  somewhat  less  savage — the  loser  of 
an  Olympic  wrestling  match  usuaUy  was 
maimed  and  often  was  kUled — they  are  nearly 
as  sexist. 

For  the  most  part  American  women,  from 
girlhood  on,  have  been  discouraged  If  not 
barred  outright  from  participation  la  the 
major  sports.  If  they  persist  in  developing 
their  athletic  abilities  they  commonly  are 
stigmatized  as  "unfemlnlne"  and  "overly  ag- 
gressive." In  a  word,  mannish. 

If  and  when  a  story  about  a  woman  athlete 
appears  on  an  American  sports  page  It  Is  as 
likely  to  dwell  upon  her  looks  as  on  the 
quaUty  of  her  performance. 

A  recent  Associated  Press  dispatch  about 
tennis  player  Chris  Evert  described  her  game 
as  being  "as  fresh  as  her  mint-green  dress." 
One  can  be  certain  no  such  slmUe  would 
occur  to  a  writer  seeking  to  lUimalnate  the 
abUity  of  her  fiance  Jimmy  Connors,  also  a 
noted  player. 

It  is  an  innocuous  example  of  the  difficulty 
sportswriters — vlrtuaUy  aU  of  whom  are 
men — have  in  writing  straightforwardly 
about  women  athletes.  Their  accooints  tend 
either  to  patronize  or  to  ridicule. 

They  simply  reflect  the  prevailing  atti- 
tudes of  our  culture,  which  tendii  to  view 
athletic  competition  not  so  much  as  games 
as  a  dramatic  version  of  the  ultimate  strug- 
gle. "Losing  is  Uke  death."  was  the  way  Red- 
skins' football  coach  George  AUen  once  put 
It.  He  was  in  ttine  with  the  times,  old  and 
new. 

The  Olympics  began  as  a  spin-off  of  com- 
bat drUl.  Skills,  strength  and  endurance 
needed  In  war  were  developed  In  such  con- 
tests as  Javelin  throwing,  long-distance  run- 
ning  and   weight   lifting. 

The  warUke  origins  of  many  sports  Is 
evident  from  the  terminology  used  In  the 
sports  pages.  In  The  Washington  Post  on 
the  weekend  after  Thanksgiving  last  year, 
for  example.  North  Carolina  State  "method- 
ically cmshed"  Wake  Forest.  Brovm  "sbel- 
laclced"  Columbia,  Maryland  "flattened"  Tu- 
lane  and  the  Capital  Bullets  "took  the 
Knlcks  apart." 

The  Western  view  of  athletics  as  a  vital 
Ingredient  In  buUdlng  character  and  man- 
liness was  epitomized  by  the  remark  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  that  "The  Battle  of 
Waterloo  was  won  on  the  playing  fields  of 
Eton,"  and  In  the  tradition  of  muscular 
Christianity  espoused  by  New  England 
schoolmaster  Endloott  Peabody. 

Women  now  are  chaUenglng  the  Idea  that 
the  benefits  of  athletic  competttlon  lie 
chlefiy  in  the  development  of  such  virtues 
as  miknllness. 

"What  athletln-can  do  for  a  man.  It  can 
do  for  a  womanr'  says  Lee  Morrison,  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  for  IntercoUeglate 
Athletics  for  Women  and  women's  athletic 
director  at  Madison  CoUege  In  Harrison- 
burg, Va. 

"It  can  give  her  the  opportunity  to  cope 
with  success  and  failure.  It  can  give  her  the 
opportunity  to  enhance  her  own  self -concept, 
to  know  more  about  what  she's  like  as  a 
person." 

The  presldenttal  Cltlaens  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  the  Status  of  Women  found  that  In 
the  United  States  athletics  Is  "the  area 
where  discrimination  (against  women)  U 
most  pervasive  and  most  readily  apparent." 


In  a  1973  study  the  councU  said,  "Short- 
changing of  girls  in  physical  education  and 
sportc  deprives  them  of  the  opportunity  to 
establish  lifetime  habits  of  exercise  which 
lead  to  a  high  level  of  continuing  good 
health  in  adult  life. 

"The  opportunity  tat  achievement  in 
sports,  scholarships  and  other  recognition  of 
abUity  in  sports  and  for  developing  a  com- 
petitive spirit  within  a  framework  of  team 
cooperation   should   be   available   to   girls." 

Currently  in  the  final  stages  of  drafting 
at  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  Is  a  set  of  guidelines  barring  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  sex  in  athletics. 
The  guidelines,  based  on  the  education 
amendments  of  1972,  would  deny  federal 
funds  to  any  Institution,  organization  or 
school  system  that  discriminates  against 
women  In  sports  In  the  availability  of 
schoIarshlp>8  and  coaching  or  tise  of  facili- 
ties and  equipment.  Federal  funds  are  vital 
to  nearly  every  American  school,  public  or 
private. 

To  many  educators  and  advocates  of  up- 
grading athletics  for  women,  the  guidelines 
are  seen  as  the  beginning  of  a  trend  that  wlU 
dramaticaUy  alter  the  structure  ^f  sports 
in  America. 

At  Its  lowest  level,  the  growing  assertlve- 
ness  of  wmnen  In  sports  touches  the  raw 
nerve  of  sexual  Identity  and  chaUenges  age- 
old  stereotypes  of  femininity  and  masculin- 
ity. 

Diana  Okon,  named  best  girl  athlete  last 
year  at  Fairfax  County's  Madison  High,  said 
she  was  teased  about  the  title  so  much  that 
she  wasnt  sure  she  wanted  the  honor  at 
aU. 

"The  boys  said,  'Show  me  your  muscle. 
Why  don't  you  try  to  pick  me  up?'  when  I 
won  the  award.  They  think  you're  a  tom- 
boy .  .  .  Tou  can't  reaUy  feel  that  proud  of 
something  people  are  always  cutting  down. 
You  almost  wish  you  weren't  getting  it." 

Pat  Hlnes  of  Potomac.  Md..  a  swimmer  on 
an  athletic  scholarship  at  the  University  of 
Miami  In  Florida,  said  her  mother,  like  the 
mothers  of  many  of  her  teammates,  had 
qualms  about  her  swimming  in  serious  com- 
petition. 

"Make  sure  the  people  know  you're  fem- 
inine," Pat  recalls  her  mother  saying. 

"I  think."  the  young  swimmer  added,  "all 
women  are  afraid  their  daughters  are  going 
to  be  acbused  of  being  something  less  than  a 
woman  .  .  .  (with  people)  saying  she's  more 
like  a  man." 

Over  the  years  the  attitude  that  sports  was 
inappropriate  for  women  has  been  reinforced 
by  a  body  of  medical  opinion,  much  of  It 
now  discredited  or  challenged. 

Testifying  In  a  New  Jersey  lawstilt  on  the 
admission  of  girls  to  competition  in  Little 
League  baseball,  league  vice  president 
Creighton  J.  Hale  argued  that  basiiball  com- 
petition would  be  unsafe  for  glris. 

He  based  his  opinion  on,  among  other 
things,  a  study  of  cadavers  or  elderly  male 
and  female  Japanese,  which  showed  that  the 
bones  of  the  females  broke  more  easUy  than 
those  of  males.  From  this,  Rale  concluded 
that  girls  between  the  ages  of  8  and  12  would 
have  bones  which  were  more  susceptible  to 
fracture  than  those  of  bojrs. 

Hale's  testimony  was  disputed  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Torg,  a  speclaUst  in  pediatric  ortho- 
pedics and  an  assistant  professor  of  ortho- 
pedic surgery  at  Temple  University.  Attempt- 
ing to  extrapolate  from  data  concerning  dead 
bones  of  adults  to  conclusions  regarding 
bones  of  living  children.  Dr.  Torg  testified, 
was  the  equivalent  to  trying  "to  extrapolate 
a  study  done  on  niuiges  to  cantaloupes." 

Dr.  TcH^  also  disputed  what  Hale  had  con- 
tended was  a  "substantial  body  of  medical 
opinion"  to  the  effect  that  a  blow  to  the 
female  breast — ^Uke  being  hit  with  a  base- 
baU — could  cause  cancer. 
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Olympic  skier  Suzy  Chaffee  said  she  had 
been  discouraged  from  competition  at  Denver 
University  by  the  head  ski  coach  who  told 
her  "It  was  bad  for  the  ovaries." 

Chaffee  chose  to  Ignore  that  advice  and 
pursued  her  Interest  In  skiing  Independently. 
In  1968,  she  was  chosen  ci^jtaln  of  the  U.S. 
Women's  Olympic  ski  team. 

"There  seems  to  be  no  reaaon  to  restrict 
the  physical  activity  of  women  because  of 
the  reproductive  organs  and  no  need  for 
concern  about  the  later  effects  of  sports  com- 
petition on  pregnancy,  labor  and  later 
health,"  said  Dr.  Thomas  B.  Shaffer  of  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  a  natlonaUy  recognized  au- 
thority on  the  medical  aspects  of  compeU- 
tlve  sports. 

QraduaUy  that  view  la  gaining  acceptance. 
Already,  at  a  very  smaU  but  growing  num- 
ber of  coUeges.  women  athletes  are  pursuing 
the  same  rigorous  training  programs  as  the 
men— and.  In  fact,  are  being  recruited  and 
offered   athletic   scholarships. 

It  Is  the  Issue  of  athletic  scholarships  for 
women,  perhaps  more  than  anything  else, 
that  has  sparked  controversy.  It  has  also 
proved  to  be  deeply  divisive  among  groups 
and  Individuals  concerned  with  upgrading 
women's  roles  In  sports. 

Those  opposing  scholarships  see  recruiting 
and  excessive  pressures  to  produce  a  winning 
team  as  Inevitable  horrors  resulting  from 
scholarships. 

Those  supporting  scholarships  contend 
that  if  they  are  avaUable  for  men,  basic 
fairness  dictates  they  be  avaUable  for  women, 
too. 

PhyUls  BaUey,  women's  athletic  director 
at  Ohio  State,  says  she  basically  Is  not  op- 
posed  to  scholarships  for  women  "...  If  the 
talent  Is  good  enough.  Just  because  a  wom- 
an's talent  happens  to  be  In  sports  skills,  peo- 
ple shouldn't  say,  "Too  bad  for  you,  sister.'  " 
"We're  very  concerned.  We  want  our  pro- 
gram to  be  educationally  sound.  We  dont 
want  to  get  Into  buying  talent,"  says  DeUa 
Durant,  director  of  women's  athletics  at 
Penn  State  University. 

"We  don't  want  to  get  Into  l>oxlng  or 
a  girl  Into  participation  on  a  team  for  a 
given  length  of  time.  If  she  comes  to  this 
university  and  sees  the  many  advantages 
and  activities  she  could  participate  In,  we 
don't  want  her  to  feel  she  has  to  participate 
on  a  team." 

Florida's  University  of  Miami  Is  one  school 
where  athletic  scholarships  are  available  for 
women. 

Doug  Hartman,  who  coaches  the  women's 
swimming  team  there,  has  seven  swimmers 
on  scholarship  for  the  first  time  this  year. 

"The  best  ones  work  out  with  the  men," 
Hartman  said.  "They  go  10.000  vards  a  dav 
for  three  hours  a  day  Ave  days  a  week  and 
then  they  go  out  there  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday  afternoons.  We  offer  a  kid  a  chance 
at  swimming  and  swimming  nationally." 
Hartman's  team  Is  ranked  No.  3  In  the  nation. 

Olympic  swimmer  Jenny  Bartz  is  one  of 
the  athletes  on  scholarship  at  Miami. 

"Sure  there's  pressure  with  scholarships 
Pressure  to  swim  and  swim  well  because  of 
what  thev're  giving  you."  she  said. 

At  Miami,  athletic  scholarships  for  women 
cover  tuition  only.  «2.600.  Over  four  years, 
that  does  not  begin  to  approach  the  conts 
of  recruiting  and  supporting  a  male  athlete 
at  any  of  the  blR-name  snorts  schools.  That 
can  run  as  high  as  •30,000.  according  to 
Marjorle  Blaufarb  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Health,  Physical  Education  and 
Recreation. 

One  reason  for  the  disparity  is  economics. 
At  the  big-name  Institutions,  men's  snorts 
are  a  way  of  raising  money  and  keeping  the 
alumni  happy  (and  contributing),  phis 
^ulMlng  a  national  reputation  throueh 
media  exoosure.  To  a  lesser  extent,  men's 
snorts  at  the  college  level  are  frquently  a 
training  ground  for  the  pros,  where  the  real 
morev  Is. 
Social    attitudes    may    be    changing,    but 


women's  sports  have  not  yet  reached  the 
point  where  they  can  command  the  media 
attention  and  raise  the  money  that  men's 
sports  drew. 

Just  this  month,  UCLA  basketball  super- 
star Bill  Walton  signed  a  five-year  contract 
estimated  at  several  million  dollars  with  the 
Portland  Trail  Blazers.  By  contrast,  tennis 
player  Blllle  Jean  King  became  the  first 
woman  athlete  to  break  the  $100,000  mark 
In  1971.  Last  year,  Margaret  Court  surged 
ahead  with  winnings  of  »180,000.  the  highest 
ever. 

In  professional  golf,  the  top-ranking  men 
players  usually  can  expect  winnings  of  more 
than  $100,000  a  year.  For  women,  the  top 
flgiire  la  about  $40,000.  although  last  month  s 
Dinah  Shore  Winner's  Circle  tournament, 
the  highest-paying  women's  golf  tourney 
ever,  may  change  the  women's  average.  Win- 
ner Jo  Aiin  Prentice's  earnings  in  that  contest 
were  $32,000  of  the  total  purse  of  $200,000. 
Both  the  Dinah  Shore  tournament  and 
the  tennis  matches  of  BlUie  Jean  King  have 
received  nationwide  television  exposure,  an 
indication  at  least  that  women  are  getting 
a  foot  in  the  media  door. 

They  made  progress,  too,  at  the  1972 
Munich  Olympics,  where  women's  sports 
events  received  extensive  television  cover- 
age. Donna  de  '\raroQa,  a  gold  medal  double 
winner  in  swimming  in  the  1964  Olympics, 
became  the  first  woman  to  do  live  television 
commentary  on  the  Oames. 

There  were  other  Improvements,  too,  said 
Fairfax  County's  Melissa  Belote,  who  brought 
home  three  gold  medals  from  Munich.  "The 
girls  on  the  team  actuaUy  had  a  better  deal 
than  the  boys,"  said  the  Lee  High  School 
Junior.  "We  had  only  one  girl  to  a  room  and 
each  of  us  had  our  own  portable  kitchen, 
which  didn't  happen  for  the  boys." 

Belote's  description  of  the  treatment  of 
women  athletes  In  1972  contrasts  with  de 
Varona's  remembrances  of  1964,  when  the 
women  were  treated  more  like  second-class 
citizens. 

De  Varona  recalled  that  the  women  had 
Inferior  lodging  and  ate  their  meals  at  coffee 
shops  and  hamburger  stands  while  the  men 
stayed  at  plush  hotels  and  ate  steak. 

It's  unclear  precisely  where  the  movement 
for  women's  athletics  wiU  lead  but  most 
predictions  are  that,  over  the  years,  the 
effects  will  be  profound. 

The  emergence  of  the  female  athlete  is  a 
challenge  to  deeply  imbedded  values  and 
traditions.  It  appears  certain  that  some  will 
erode  under  the  pressure. 

One  possible  casualty  may  be  the  "wln-at- 
all-co6ts"  menUllty  that  dominates  many 
men's  sports.  Large-scale  participation  by 
women  may  have  the  effect  of  humanizing 
sports,  particularly  at  the  big-time  coUeee 
level. 

As  things  stand  now,  the  pressures  to  win 
arQ  Intense.  "We  are  r.t  the  mercy  of  wltmlng 
and  losing,"  said  University  of  Maryland 
athletic  director  Jim  Kehoe,  explaining  that 
he  has  to  compete  for  the  spectator  dollar 
with  the  Redskins,  the  Bullets,  the  Baltimore 
Orioles  and  any  other  sports  team  or  event 
in  the  area. 

Making  a  crucial  basket  against  North 
Carolina  or  beating  Alabama  in  football  will 
be  reflected  In  cash  flow  at  the  gate  and  In 
television  and  radio  Income.  Kehoe  said. 

So  heavy  are  the  pressures  at  Maryland 
and  elsewhere  that  many  athletes  simply 
give  up  their  scholarship  and  quit  college. 

A  survey  by  The  Washington  Post  last  fall 
showed  that  of  27  athletes  recruited  on  foot- 
ball scholarships  In  the  fall  of  1969  only  17 
were  still  at  Maryland  four  years  later. 

"They  pronUsed  such  a  good  education 
when  I  was  being  recruited,"  said  Sam  Mar- 
tin, who  gave  up  his  scholarship  and  left  in 
the  sianmer  of  1971. 

"They  said  the  emphasis  was  on  studies 
first  and  then  football. 
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"But  the  first  day  we  arrived  at  school 
we  had  -a  meeting  and  It  was  all  turned 
around.  He  (former  coach  Roy  Lester)  laM 
family  was  first,  football  second  and  studln 
were  the  least  Important." 

In  a  research  paper  on  the  origin  of  the 
"winning  is  the  only  thing"  mentality  of 
football  in  particular,  Penn  State  socioloclst 
Allen  Sach  traced  It  to  the  last  quarter  of 
the  19th  century.  This  was  a  period  In  Amer- 
ican history  when  the  "robber  barons"  were 
buUding  the  giant  corporations  that  domi- 
nate  the  business  world. 

"For  individuals  amassing  great  fortunes 
In  the  cutthroat  competition  of  the  latter 
19th  century,  sport  probably  reflected  the 
same  acquisitive  values  that  permeated  the 
rest  of  their  lives,"  Sach  said.  "Survival  of 
the  fittest,  fierce  competition  and  an  Intense 
desire  to  win  at  any  coet  became  the  major 
themes  of  their  work  as  well  as  their  play  •• 
"The  whole  system  needs  to  be  reevalu- 
ated." said  Dorothy  V.  Harris,  director  of 
Women  in  Sport  at  Penn  State's  Sport  He- 
search  Institute. 

"It  should  be  our  Job  to  see  that  all  hu- 
man beings  who  desire  to  participate  in 
sports  have  an  avenue  to  pursue  It  ...  I'm 
Just  as  concerned  about  the  bov  who  gets 
cut  from  the  system  as  the  girls  who  have 
almost  no  opportunity. 

"The  thing  that  prostitutes  sports  Is  aU 
the  educational  values  get  traded  off  for' the 
business  values  and  that  goes  right  to  col- 
legiate sports  and  the  NCAA."  Harris  con- 
tinued. "They're  big  business  so  you  cant 
argue  educational  values  because  you've  al- 
ready sold,  traded  them  off  for  business 
values  .  .  .  Those  rich  old  men.  buying  and 
seUIng  and  wheeling  and  dealing  and  they 
don't  care  what  happens  to  the  individual." 
The  most  significant  change  to  come  froto 
the  athletic  revolution,  however,  may  be  one 
of  attitudes.  Many  women's  groups  see  t 
parallel  in  what's  going  on  In  sports  now 
with  the  civil  rights  movement  over  the 
past  20  years. 

The  "ntle  9  law  barring  sex  discrimination 
Is  word-for-word  the  law  barring  discrimi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  race,  with  the  word 
"sex"  substituted  for  "race.''  (Title  9,  how- 
ever, applies  only  to  educational  Institu- 
tions.) 

It  Is  also  wortJ-  noting  that  In  the  dvll 
rights  movement,  athletics  has  been  and 
remains  one  of  the  areas  where  there  hai 
been  the  greatest  progress  and  acceptaoo* 
for  blacks. 

,  Just  as  the  civil  rights  movement  brought 
dramatic  changes  in  the  way  blacks  per- 
ceived themselves  and  society,  many  women 
feel  similar  results  may  evolve  from  the  up- 
grading of  women's  sports. 

"There  are  few  countries  where  we  hsTi 
encouraged  our  girls  to  be  as  sedentary  u 
we  have  In  the  United  States,"  said  Phyllis 
Z.  Boring,  a  Rutgers  University  professor  and 
a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Women's  Equity 
Action  League.  I  dont  see  where  It  becomei 
unfeminlne  to  stay  In  decent  condition." 

What  Boring  and  others  are  looking  for  tt 
a  general  eoctal  attitude  that  It  Is  mor*— 
not  less— feminine  for  a  woman  to  develop 
her  skUla.  m  sports  and  everything  else,  to 
their  fullest  potential. 

Oradually,  grudgingly,  that  view  Is  becom- 
ing accepted. 
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FERTILIZER  AND  PETROCHEMICAL 
SHORTAGES  AND  THEffi  IMPACT 
ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  Government,  in  Just  the  last  2 
years  has  called  almost  50  million  acres 
of  cropland  back  Into  production.  Laat 
year,  at  about  this  time,  when  Secretary 
Butz  asked  farmers  to  plant  every  avail- 
able acre  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  soybean*, 


and  cotton,  he  did  so  without  any  pre- 
consultation  with  the  fertilizer  industry 
to  determine  whether  enough  fertilizer 
would  be  available  to  apply  to  all  those 
additional  acres. 

He  also  failed  to  consult  with  the  pet- 
nxihemlcal  industry  and  those  companies 
that  supply  herbicides,  pesticides,  and  in- 
secticides to  determine  the  adequacy  of 
supply  of  those  materials  which  are  so 
essential  in  the  production  of  food  and 
fiber  in  this  Nation. 

The  same  was  true  as  it  relates  to 
the  added  fuel  and  energy  requirements 
of  agriculture  and  its  transportation 
needs. 

•While  the  Federal  mandatory  fuel  al- 
location system  that  was  established 
earlier  this  year  helped  thwart  a  major 
crisis  in  meeting  the  fuel  and  energy 
needs  of  American  agriculture,  no  sim- 
ilar development  has  occurred  to  help 
ease  the  fertilizer  crisis. 

The  burden  of  allocating  the  short 
supplies  of  these  products  has  fallen 
entirely  on  the  manufacturer  and  local 
dealer  or  outlet. 

While  this  voluntary  allocation  sys- 
tem has  helped  to  some  extent  In  insur- 
ing equitable  distribution  of  these  essen- 
tial plant  materials  among  some  local 
dealers,  many  other  local  fertilizer  deal- 
ers and  their  farmer  customers  today 
find  themselves  either  without  any 
fertilizer — especially  nitrogen — or  very 
lltUe. 

Mr.  President,  this  MglLweekend,  a 
members  of  my  oflSce  jstaff  ahd  a  mem- 
ber of  our  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  staflf  visited  the 
com  production  areas  of  southeastern 
Georgia.  While  theVe,  they  met  with 
both  farmers  and  lo^al  fertilizer  dealers 
regarding  the  availability  of  nitrogen 
fertilizer  supplies  in  that  region. 

What  they  found,  I  am  sad  to  report, 
is  not  very  encouraging.  First,  most  local 
fertilizer  dealers  are  getting  this  year 
only  a  limited  percentage  of  what  manu- 
facturers supplied  them  last  year,  with 
nitrogen  supplies  for  spring  use  being 
cut  the  most. 

Second,  in  that  most  local  dealers  have 
been  selling  these  limited  supplied  to 
their  regular  customers  on  a  first^ome 
first-serve  basis,  many  farmers  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  any  nitrogen  at  all 
to  date,  or  very  little.  And,  as  Indicated 
earlier,  more  acres  have  been  planted 
this  year  than  last,  in  response  to  Sec- 
retary Butz'  request. 

Georgia  com  farmers  who  now  find 
themselves  without  nitrogen  fertilizer — 
which  they  must  have  to  side-dross  their 
com  following  planting,  but  before  it 
erows  bejond  the  knee-high  stage— al- 
ready havf  made  substantial  financial 
Investments  in  their  crop.  And  all  of 
those  investments  will  be  lost  If  they 
fall  to  get  the  nitrogen  they  require  for 
their  corn  within  the  next  10  to  20  days. 

Unlike  most  mldwestem  com  farmers, 
Georgia  fanners  cannot  apply  nitrogen 
In  the  fall  or  prior  to  planting  their  com. 
This  is  due  to  the  higher  risk  of  losing 
most  of  it  through  soU  leaching  which 
occurs  most  regularly  hi  the  South  where 
"  Is  warmer  year  round. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  further 
point  out  that  most  of  the  farmers  now 


suffering  from  nitrogen  fertilizer  short- 
ages in  Georgia  suffered  tho  total  loss  of 
their  crops  last  year  due  to  flooding  and 
heavy  rains. 

If  these  farmers — many  of  them  who 
are  small  operators — lose  their  corn 
sigain  this  year,  they  will  very  likely  be 
forced  into  bankruptcy. 

They  already  are  in  debt  up  to  the 
limit  both  with  their  local  banks,  fer- 
tilizer dealers,  and  other  suppliers. 

Also,  we  must  remember  that  these 
farmers  have  not  benefited  from  the 
higher  prices  paid  this  past  year  for 
com  because  they  had  little  or  none  to 
sell.  In  other  words,  the  future  of  many 
farmers  and  their  lenders  are  involved 
In  this  crisis. 

On  Monday  of  last  week,  Georgia 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Tommy 
Irwin  held  a  meeting  in  Atlanta  to  dis- 
cuss this  situation  with  fertilizer  manu- 
facturers and  suppliers  servicing  the 
Georgia  market.  Staff  representatives 
from  my  office  and  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  attended. 

Among  the  matters  discussed  at  this 
meeting  were  the  possibility  of  diverting 
or  borrowing  nitrogen  supplies  from 
some  of  the  later  growing  areas  of  the 
northern  states  to  those  where  the  com 
is  up  to  3  weeks  early  in  the  South. 
This  would  then  permit  those  supplies 
now  scheduled  to  arrive  in  the  growing 
areas  during  the  month  of  June  to  be 
shifted  or  returned  to  the  northern  areas 
in  ample  time  for  application  in  those 
regions. 

Last  Thursday,  I  received  word  of  a 
superb  gesture  by  the  Goldklst  Coopera- 
tive that  will  do  much  to  alleviate  the 
critical  shortage  of  fertilizer  in  Georgia. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Waller  of  Goldklst  hi  Atlanta 
has  annoiu^ced  that  he  has  purchased 
fertilizer  at  excessively  high  prices  which 
he  plans  to  sell  in  southeast  Georgia  at 
regular  prices. 

The  fertilizer  will  be  moving  into  the 
shortage  areas  within  10  days,  and  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  fertilize  15,000  acres 
of  com. 

Mr.  Waller  reports  to  me,  quote: 

We  are  continuing  to  work  on  the  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  the  farm  supply 
cooperatives  which  play  such  an  Impor- 
tant role  In  supplying  the  farmers  of 
Georgia  and  elsewhere  with  fertilizer 
and  other  essential  farm  Inputs. 

Goldklst,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
farm  cooperatives  In  the  Nation,  is  the 
top  supplier  of  fertilizer  in  the  State  of 
Georgia. 

Tlie  fertilizer  sales  of  thl<?  cooperative 
In  Georgia  represent  about  25  percent  of 
the  total  market  in  the  State,  with  sales 
In  some  regions  of  the  State  reaching  as 
high  as  60  percent. 

Goldklst,  this  past  fertilizer  year,  put 
all  of  their  local  outlets  on  an  allocation 
basis  and  required  each  outlet  to  allocate 
among  their  farmer  members  on  the 
same  basis. 

This  has  insured  that  each  member  has 
been  treated  equally.  Goldklst  also  has 
imported  substantial  amounts  of  fer- 
tilizer this  past  year  for  which  it  has  had 
to  pay  prices  much  higher  than  U.8. 
produced  material.   Rather   than   pass 


those  higher  prices  onto  their  farmer 
members,  Goldkist  has  absorbed  those 
higher  costs  and  is  charging  the  same 
price  for  such  material  as  is  being 
ch£u-ged  for  domestically  produced  mate- 
rial. 

Also  discussed  at  Commissioner  Irvln's 
meeting  was  the  withdrawal  of  earlier 
committed  supplies  to  the  Georgia  mar- 
ket by  some  major  suppliers  such  as 
Chevron  Oil.  The  Chevron  Oil  Co.,  W.  R. 
Grace  it  Co.,  and  Phillips  Oil  Co.,  tradi- 
tionally have  supplied  the  Georgia  mar- 
ket with  fertilizer  supplies. 

Within  the  last  year,  Phillips  and 
W.  R.  Grace  have  completely  withdrawn 
from  the  Georgia  market.  Chevron  is  now 
trying  to  pull  out.  Some  of  the  local  fer- 
tilizer dealers  in  south  Georgia  have 
informed  me  that  commitments  made  by 
Chevron  for  the  delivery  of  fertilizer  this 
year — particularly  nitrogen — ^are  not  be- 
ing kept. 

I  intend  to  do  what  I  can  to  see  that 
they  are  kept — and  immediately. 

Georgia  now  has  few  fertilizer  manu- 
facturing plants  operating  either  in  the 
State  or  nearby.  Georgia  is  very  depend- 
ent upon  supplies  from  outside  the  State. 
And,  while  two  of  its  major  plants — 
Columbia  Nitrogen  of  Augusta,  and 
Kaiser  in  Savannah — have  plans  and 
funds  committed  to  expand  production  of 
nitrogen  fertilizer  materials,  both  com- 
panies are  now  stymied  from  moving  for- 
ward on  these  plans  due  to  the  policy 
paralysis  of  the  Federal  Government  re- 
garding the  supply  and  allocation  of 
natural  gas  for  such  purposes. 

Natural  gas  Is  an  essential  feedstock 
in  the  production  of  nitrogen  fertilizers. 
Unless  and  imtU  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mlssicn  advises  Congress  as  to  what  au- 
thorities it  now  has  or  needs  to  give 
fertilizer  production  the  priority  It  re- 
quires to  obtain  needed  gas  supplies,  no 
new  or  expanded  plants  are  likely  to  be 
constructed. 

Jf  the  United  States  can  make  the 
kinds  of  commitments  it  has  Just  made 
recently  to  expand  fertilizer  production 
In  Russia,  it  should  be  able  to  rcsclve 
any  policy  problems  in  this  country 
that  are  now  preventing  American 
fertilizer  manufacturers  from  expanding 
tMbir  capacity. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  of  which 
I  serve  as  chairman,  has  been  involved 
in  this  problem  of  fertilizer  supply  since 
last  fall,  when  we  led  the  fight  to  get 
the  fertilizer  Industry  removed  from  Gov- 
ernment price  controls.  As  you  know, 
after  many  meetings  and  long  discus- 
sions on  this  subject,  the  fertilizer  in- 
dustry was  removed  from  those  controls 
on  October  25,  1973. 

In  return  for  such  decontrol,  the  in- 
dustry made  certain  price  and  supply 
commitments  with  respect  to  serving  the 
U.S.  mark*»t.  These  commitments  in- 
volved some  voluntary  constraint  on  ex- 
ports which  the  industry  has  kept. 

Exports  of  U.S.  fertilizer  supplies  since 
decontrol  of  the  industry  have  dropiped 
appreciably  while  Imports  of  foreigm  pro- 
duced material  have  risen  appreciably. 

On  the  matter  of  holding  the  line  on 
price  Incixases,  the  industry's  record 
is  not  as  good. 
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Between  October  and  January,  U.S. 
manufacturers'  prices  for  fertilizer  sup- 
plies skyrocketed. 

In  fact,  prices  increased  so  much  that 
our  committee  joined  the  Cost  of  Uvlng 
Council  in  urging  actions  to  constrain  the 
industry  from  any  further  increases. 
And,  on  January  of  this  year,  the  Indus- 
try committed  Itself  to  no  further  price 
Increases  through  June  30,  1974. 

Next  month,  before  these  commit- 
ments expire,  our  committee  will  be 
meeting  with  both  industry  officials  and 
with  the  executive  branch's  Interagency 
Task  Force  on  Fertilizer  to  discuss  sup- 
ply and  price  commitments  regarding 
next  year's  fertilizer  situation.  We  also 
hope  to  examine  ways  by  which  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  fertilizer  sup- 
plies might  be  handled  next  year,  since 
all  indications  point  to  as  short— If  not 
shorter— fertilizer  supply  situation  next 
year  than  was  experienced  this  year. 

While  I  Intend  to  continue  to  do  all 
I  can  to  increase  the  available  supply 
of  nitrogen  fertilizer  in  the  State  of 
Georgia  over  the  next  couple  of  weeks, 
I  also  am  examining  ways  and  means  to 
help  those  farmers  who  fall  to  get  the 
fertiUzer  they  need  this  year  to  make  a 
crop. 

I  have  asked  the  staff  of  the  Comml£- 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  to 
examine  the  disaster  payment  features 
of  the  Agriculture  and  Consimier  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1973  to  determine  the 
applicability  of  those  provisions  on  crop 
losses  due  to  fertilizer  shortages. 

I  then  Intend  to  ask  Secretary  Butz 
to  Implement  those  provisions  to  assist 
farmers  so  affected,  whether  they  be  In 
Georgia  or  any  other  part  of  the  country 

In  addition,  I  will  be  urging  the 
Farmers'  Home  Administration  to  do 
everything  it  can  to  assist  such  farmers 
In  refinancing  their  debts  or  lending 
them  sufficient  amounts  to  tide  them 
over  or  to  shift  into  other  crops  where 
such  options  exist. 

I  already  have  asked  the  TJS.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with 
the  committee  In  permitting  all  local 
ASCS  offices  in  Georgia  to  conduct  a  sur- 
vey for  the  committee  on  fertilizer  sales 
versus  commitments  to  sell  fertilizer  tMs 
year.  ^^ 

This  survey  should  teU  us  how  wefl  or 
how  poorly  the  matter  of  distribution  of 
fertilizer  was  handled  this  year.  Such  in- 
formation will  be  very  valuable  for  us  to 
have  next  month,  when  we  meet  with 
Industry  and  Government  officials  re- 
garding next  year's  situation. 

In  addition,  at  my  initiation.  ASCS  of- 
fices in  hard-hit  southeast  Georgia  are 
now  conducting  an  intensive  survey  of 
how  much  acreage  is  stiU  in  need  of 
nitrogen.  This  is  being  conducted  on  a 
county-by-county  basis.  The  results  of 
this  are  to  be  deUvered  to  me  today. 

Also,  I  and  other  members  of  our  com- 
mittee will  continue  our  efforts  to  help 
expand  the  production  of  these  essen- 
tial plant  nutrients  in  the  future. 

Although  our  committee  has  no  Juris- 
dlcUon  over  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion or  Its  regulation  of  natural  gas  sup- 
plies, we  will  continue  to  urge  other  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  having  such  Ju- 


risdiction to  push  for  early  resolution  of 
the  policy  problems  that  seem  to  be 
standing  in  the  way  of  getting  more  nat- 
iiral  gas  committed  to  the  production  of 
nitrogenous  fertilizers. 

Mr.  President,  In  closing,  I  want  to  call 
attention  to  yet  another  "supplv  crisis" 
that  I  believe  Is  now  lurking  jiist  over 
the  horizon— namely  shortages  In  herbi- 
cides, pesticides.  Insecticides  and  agri- 
cultural spray  oils.  All  of  these  products 
are  dependent  upon  the  availability  of 
petrochemicals  which  In  turn  are  derived 
from  petroleum. 

Somewhere  between  75  and  85  percent 
of  petrochemical  production  is  part  of 
an  Integrated  oil  company  refining  op- 
eration with  only  a  small  percentage  of 
that  production  being  made  available  on 
the  open  market. 

Agricultural  spray  oils  wiU  probably 
be  in  increasingly  short  supply  because 
more  of  these  oils  are  being  diverted  Into 
lubricants. 

In  short,  the  oil  companies  in  their 
drive  for  higher  and  higher  profits  are 
Increasingly  Ignoring  their  responsibili- 
ties in"  maintaining  a  reliable  and  con- 
tinued supply  of  the  petrochemicals  that 
are  so  essential  as  feedstocks  or  inter- 
mediates in  the  production  of  agricul- 
tural herbicides  and  pesticides. 

The  companies  that  produce  these  fin- 
ished agricultural  chemicals  or  solutions 
have  no  other  source  for  these  petro- 
chemical feedstocks.  And  unless  these  oil 
companies  Immediately  reassess  and  re- 
establish the  previous  production  levels 
of  these  essential  chemical  stocks,  major 
shortages  In  a  nimaber  of  agricultural 
chemicals  can  soon  be  expected  to  de- 
velop, which  In  turn  will  translate  quick- 
ly Into  great  losses  of  crops  and  yields  all 
over  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  no  country  In  the  world 
can  match  the  American  farmers  In  ef- 
ficiency when  it  comes  to  producing  food 
and  fiber.  But  to  produce  at  those  efficient 
levels,  the  American  farmer  needs  the 
fertlllT^r.  the  fuels  and  energy  and  the 
agricultural  chemical  he  must  use  to  con- 
trol weeds,  pests  and  the  insects  which 
would  otherwise  threaten  his  production. 
If  American  consimiers  want  to  con- 
tinue to  be  the  best  fed  people  on  this 
Earth,  then  they  must  be  wUling  to  not 
only  pay  a  reasonable  price  for  theh-  food 
and  fiber,  but  must  insist  that  the 
fanners  who  produce  these  products  get 
what  they  need  to  produce  them. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  requires  nine 
calories  of  hydrocarbon  energy  to  pro- 
duce one  calorie  of  food  energy  in  our 
highly  mechanized  food  system. 

Beyond  the  immediate  concerns  about 
fertilizer  and  petrochemical  shortages. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  Incumbent  on 
us  to  do  the  planning  and  research  now 
to  determine  how  we  can  find  substitutes 
for  many  of  the  petroleum  products 
which  farmers  have  come  to  rely  on 

The  President  has  made  a  large  energy 
research  commitment  in  the  field  of  nu- 
clear energy  and  that  is  fine.  But  for  the 
continuation  of  an  abundant  food  supply 
at  reasonable  prices  to  consumers  re- 
search In  such  areas  as  coal  gasification 
and  the  reuse  of  animal  and  human 
wastes  could  be  extremely  useful. 
Further,  It  Is  time  for  us  to  begin  a 
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broad  commitment  toward  more  senslbte 
and  less  wasteful  management  of  all  of 
our  renewable  resources.  Therefore  i  in 
tend  to  Initiate,  later  this  year,  a  'seria 
nf  informal  conferences  between  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  and  experts  in  these  fleld. 
so  that  we  can  come  forward  next  year 
with  a  series  of  suggested  legislative  and 
policy  solutions. 

Our  food,  fiber  and  natural  resource 
assets  are  basic  ?n  our  naUonal  life  and 
economy. 

-Too  many  of  our  attempted  solutions 
in  these  areas  have  been  handled  on  a 
crisis,  or  ad  hoc  basis.  It  Is  high  tL-ne  for 
us  to  do  some  bold  rethinking  and  plan- 
ning so  that  we  can  do  a  better  job  of 
husbandry  at  aU  levels. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  EU- 
ROPEAN ECONOMIC  COMMUNITY 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President  re- 
cently I  had  occasion  to  review  a  speech 
delivered  at  the  National  Press  aub  by 
the  United  Kingdom's  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  and  Commonwealth  Affairs, 
the  Right  Honorable  James  Callaghan, 

I  will  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  Mr.  Callaghan's  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Record  because  I  believe  it  con- 
tains several  salient  and  valuable  points 
to  be  considered  by  each  of  us. 

Mr.  Callaghan  hfis  very  ably  discussed 
several  points  of  concern  that  his  gov- 
errunent  holds  with  respect  to  future  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and  the 
European  Economic  Community. 

The  theme  of  his  remarks  Is  the  need 
for  consultation,  coordination,  and  coop- 
eratlon— the  3  C's.  as  he  calls  them— be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  EEC.  Ai 
he  rightly  points  out.  by  recognizing 
areas  of  commonality  of  Interest  and  ad> 
herlng  to  the  3  C's, 

The  United  States  and  Europe  possew  tre- 
mendous strength  and  Inrtuence. 

In  particular,  Mr.  Callaglian  stresaei 
the  need  for — 

...  ft  positive  attitude  of  mind  and  an 
openness  In  our  relations  with  each  other. 
More  than  anythlnR.  cur  relationship  must 
be  based  on  an  unshakable  bedrock  of  com- 
mon understanding  and  sympathy  that  wUl 
withstand  any  temporary  differences. 

Mr.  Callaghan's  remarks  are  a  timely 
reminder  of  the  complexities  of  the  prob- 
lems we  face  in  common  with  our  alllea 
and  trading  partners.  It  would  be  well 
worth  a  few  moments  of  our  time  to  con- 
sider the  points  he  makes  In  his  speech. 
They  could  prove  quite  valuable  as  a 
guide  for  future  actions  on  our  part. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  Callaghan's  speech  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Spbbch  by  the  SscaKTAST  or  State  fob  Poi- 
EicK  AND  Commonwealth  Attkos.  tki 
Bight  Honorable  James  Callaghan  MP, 
AT  THE  National  Press  Clttb.  Washington, 
D.C.,  Mat  21,  1974 

The  events  of  the  last  few  months  have 
uncovered  some  slgnlflcant  facts  about  world 
relationships  which  were  always  present  but 
have  not  hitherto  been  clearly  recognised. 


Countries  which  possess  raw  materials, 
minerals  and  primary  products  have  discov- 
ered their  resvl  strength  and  bargaining  power 
for  the  first  time. 

What  Is  more  they  have  become  aware  that 
they  can  use  this  bargaining  power  for  po- 
litical ends  as  well  as  for  the  Improvement  of 
tbelr  standard  of  life. 

On  the  other  hand  the  advanced  econo- 
mM  of  the  West  despite  their  technological 
supremacy  and  skilled  work  forces  have  had 
their  eyes  opened  to  the  basic  weakness  re- 
vealed by  tbelr  dependence  for  their  re- 
sources on  other  countries. 

These  facts  are  now  resulting  In  a  turn- 
about In  world  attitudes  and  It  Is  a  blessing 
that  they  have  taken  place  in  a  period  of 
detente  between  the  United  States  and  the 
USSR  and  were  not  super-imposed  on  the 
tensions  of  the  cold  war. 

The  mam  need  now  is  to  assess  the  conse- 
quences of  this  shift  of  power,  which  Is  dif- 
ferent in  kind  from  what  has  happened  be- 
fore. And  we  must  make  siire  that  the  con- 
sequences of  the  shift  are  clear  to  all  those 
who  wield  the  power. 

If  we  fall  to  understand  the  risks  or  grasp 
the  possibilities  the  consequences  to  the 
world  could  be  disastrous. 

We  are  stUl  in  the  first  phase  of  the  tran- 
sition. 

That  Is  to  say  inflation  is  taking  place  at 
an  unprecedented  rate  and  on  a  world-wide 
scale. 

Countries  are  running  up  high  balance  of 
payments  deficits  and  wUl  find  increasing 
difficulty  In  financing  them. 

Already  In  their  statistical  accounts  they 
are  divldmg  oil  deficits  from  the  non-oil  def- 
icits and  regard  it  as  a  virtue  if  they  can 
overcome  their  non-oU  deficits  whUst  leav- 
ing their  oU  deficits  to  be  fliu.nce<t  some- 
time, somehow  In  the  future. 

And  financed  they  must  be  If  we  are  to 
avoid  a  world  recession. 

Unless  we  act  quickly,  the  wx>rld  may  flind 
itself  driven  to  the  next  phase  in  which 
the  worst  hit  countries  wUI  be  compelled  to 
Introduce  restrictions  on  Imports. 

Already  we  are  seeing  signs  of  this.  Prom 
here  the  world  would  beat  a  retreat  Into 
ftneral  protectionism  with  a  serious  slowing 
down  m  world  trade. 

After  that  would  emerge  a  serious  threat 
to  the  advanced  economies  of  the  West  and, 
In  the  worst  case,  the  developing  countries 
would  be  unable  to  provide  sufficient  food 
for  their  growing  populations,  especially  in 
the  sub-oontinent  of  Asia. 

None  of  this  la  InevlUble.  We  can  stlU  avoid 

But  there  Is  not  much  time  left. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  some  proposals  a 
lltUe  later  but  before  doing  so  I  have  two 
propositions  to  put  to  you. 

The  first  Is  that  these  problems  are  so  vast 
and  affect  so  many  countries  that  they  wUl 
be  overcome  only  If  they  are  attacked  as 
P»rt  of  a  world  wide  strategy. 

Regional  solutions  wUl  have  their  part  to 
play  but  they  do  not  measure  up  to  the  scale 
M  the  world's  needs.  As  a  beginning  of  a  glo- 
bal approach  what  better  way  to  start  than 
*»th  a  transatlantic  partnership  between  the 
united  States  and  Europe  that  has  already 
oontributed  so  much  to  world  security  and 
Wftbility.  Europe  and  the  United  States  must 
consult,  coordinate  and  cooperate  with  each 
omer. 

Consult— as  soon  as  a  problem  of  common 

concern  starts  to  emerge. 

f.^^*^**"***   prepare    jolnUy   our   pre- 
ferred solutions. 

ti^*f?*™**~**'  P"*  forward  our  agreed  solu- 
tions In  other  forums. 

We  ahall  neMl  the  3  Cs-oonsultatlon.  co- 
°W;^on  and  cot^eratlon  at  aU  levels— 
S^i™^'  •«»°<>™>c  »n<J  defence— for  between 
ttsm  the  United  States  and  Europe  possess 
tremendous  strength  and  Uifluence 


If  we  do  not  work  together  or  if  we  pull  In 
opposite  directions  these  problems  will  not 
be  solved. 

To  make  such  a  call  for  consultation,  co- 
ordination and  cooperation  Is  to  send  a  shiver 
of  alarm  running  down  the  backs  of  some 
people. 

There  have  been  two  schools  of  thought  In 
Europe.  Some  have  said  that  the  Americans 
are  too  powerful;  that  they  would  undermine 
Europe's  Independence. 

Therefore  it  has  been  said  that  Europe 
must  conartruct  Its  own  pollriee  first  and  only 
after  that  should  it  discuss  them  with  the 
United  States. 

Britain  has  not  been  alone  in  not  accent- 
ing this. 

It  was  noteworthy  that  ChanceUor  Helmut 
Schmidt  in  his  first  speech  In  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  underlined  the  Impor- 
tance that  he  attaches  to  partnership  with 
the  United  States. 

But  there  are  some  who  still  bp.ve  to  be 
convinced  that  this  Is  where  their  best  m- 
terests  lie.  Relationships  between  Europe 
and  the  United  States  miist  go  further  and 
deeper  than  conversations  at  periodic  inter- 
vals between  the  Community  as  a  whole  and 
yourselves. 

There  Is  no  need  for  Europe  to  feel  that 
consiUtatlon,  coordination  and  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  will  lead  to  Europe's 
being  engulfed  by  the  power  of  your  country. 
Of  course  there  are  problems.  We  are  con- 
cerned about  the  power  of  multi-national 
corporations  to  infiuence  our  domestic  in- 
vestment levels  and  employment  prospects. 
So  are  you.  After  all,  the  phrase  "exportlug 
Jobs"  was  coined  In  the  United  States  about 
the  multi-nationals'  activities. 

So  we  have  a  common  interest  in  working 
out  the  appropriate  rules  that  should  control 
their  behaviour. 

Again,  although  we  In  Britain  expect  to  be 
self  supporting  in  energy  by  1980— and  per- 
haps «ven  exporting  some  oU — it  is  the  fact 
that  by  comparison  with  you  the  countries 
of  Europe  are  resource  hungry. 

Despite  this  handicap  the  technology  of 
Europe  and  its  managerial  and  other  skills 
are  vital  for  world  development. 

This  is  widely  recognised  in  the  rest  of  the 
world,  for  example  ^y  the  USSR,  the  Arab 
states,  the  sub-continent  of  India,  *"d 
Africa. 

AU  of  them  recognise  ths  value  of  marry- 
ing European  technology  with  their  re- 
sources or  their  needs. 

It  Is  well  known  that  Britain  does  not 
accept  that  relations  with  the  United  States 
should  be  cftirled  on  solely  at  Community 
level. 

The  exchanges  between  all  countries  In 
Europe  and  the  United  States  will  continue 
to  be  bilateral  as  well  as  at  Conun unity  level. 
Indeed  sometimes  problems  may  be  Iden- 
tlfled  in  the  first  place  as  a  result  of  bUateral 
discussions  and  may  be  worked  on  before 
Community  repercussions  are  fully  dear. 

Naturally  the  Community  as  a  whole  will 
have  a  close  Interest  In  these  matters,  for  al- 
though the  economies  of  the  countries  of 
Europe  are  at  dlfierent  stages  of  development 
nevertheless  they  have  much  in  common. 

I  do  not  underrate  the  difficulties  of  future 
relationships  between  Europe  and  the  United 
States  but  those  who  have  charge  of  their 
destinies  have  had  wide  experience  of  world 
problems  and  I  believe  will  see  the  need  for 
close  partnership  m  the  difficult  times  ahead 
of  us. 

So  I  speak  with  hope  about  the  future  of 
European /American  relations  and  with  a  de- 
termination to  work  to  ensure  that  we  are 
both  piUimg  in  the  same  direction. 

That  Is  the  best  way  to  apply  the  maximum 
leverage  to  some  of  the  world's  problems. 

I  recognize  that  we  Europeans  must  con- 
duct our  own  relationships  In  a  way  which 
does  not  cause  difficulties  for  the  United 
States. 


It  Is  not  possible  to  try  to  set  down  our 
mode  of  consultation  in  written  formulae. 

This  cannot  be  done.  What  is  needed  Is  a 
positive  attitude  of  mmd  and  an  openness 
in  our  relations  with  each  other. 

Above  all  our  relationship  must  be  based 
on  an  unshakeable  bedrock  of  common  un- 
derstanding and  sympathy  that  wUl  with- 
stand any  temporary  diilerences. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  this  consulta- 
tion, cooperation,  and  coordination  must  be 
a  two  way  bustaess.  Reciprocity  is  the  key, 
and  Eiu-ope  must  expect  and  does  expect  that 
the  United  States  wUl  equally  feel  an  obliga- 
tion to  exercise  the  three  Cs.  This  has  not 
always  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

It  is  this  approach  that  will  underlie  the 
political  aspects  of  British  renegotiation  with 
the  European  Community  in  the  months 
aheal.  whUst  we  recognise  that  we  have  a  re- 
spons'.bUlty  to  the  Community  in  these 
matters. 

Let  us  list  seven  of  the  problems  we  face — 
problems  where  we  must  consult,  coordinate 
and  cooperate. 

There  Is  the  overriding  need  for  peace  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Then  there  Is  the  problem  thrown  up  by 
high   oil   prices   and   the   supply  of  oU. 

There  Is  our  failure  to  overcome  galloping 
Inflation. 

We  have  no  satisfactory  system  for  pricing 
or  supplying  raw  materials  and  commodities. 
We   have  not   adjusted  ourselves   to   the 
changing   money  flows  between   the  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 

Nor  have  we  come  to  grips  with  the  plight 
of  the  people  living  In  developing  countries 
which  have  neither  adequate  raw  materials 
nor  commodities,  nor  sufficient  technology. 

Finally,  neither  the  European  Security 
Conference,  nor  the  MBFR  talks  have  yet 
achieved  success. 

Indeed,  in  all  this  list,  I  fear  we  can  claim 
that  only  the  problems  of  the  Middle  East 
and  of  our  relations  with  the  USSR  are  be- 
ing tackled  on  a  systematic  and  possibly 
hopeful  basis. 

We  in  Britain  applaud  and  support  whole- 
heartedly the  efforts  of  Dr.  Kissinger  to  bring 
about  disengagement  between  Israel  and  her 
Arab  neighbours,  as  the  first  step  toward  a 
permanent  settlement. 

This  remarkable  man  deserves  our  full  sup- 
port for  his  unceasing  efforts,  and  he  has  al- 
ready achieved  more  than  anyone  in  the  last 
36  years. 

After  three  increasingly  bloody  wars  there 
are  signs  of  a  new  reaUsm  among  those  most 
closely  mvolved. 

In  Israel  there  la  a  growing  recognition 
that  she  cannot  live  by  mUltary  right  alone. 
Among  Israel's  Arab  neighbors  there  is  a 
wUlingnese  to  recognize  the  nature  of  Israel's 
dilemma  accompanied  by  a  recogmtlon  of 
Israel's  right  to  exist  in  security. 

The  time  may  be  approachmg  when  this 
security  can  be  provided  by  means  of  mter- 
natlonal  agreement  and  guarantees. 

And  of  course  the  problem  of  the  futuie 
of  the  Paleetinians  must  be  solved  at  the 
same  time. 

ThU  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  all  and 
Dr.  Kissinger  is  right  to  attack  the  problems 
one  by  one. 

However  even  in  the  Palestinian  case  a 
solution  is  not  Impossible  which  woiUd  ex- 
press the  Palestinian  personality  In  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

Looking  beyond  this  problem,  the  Euro- 
pean Commtinlty  has  been  told  by  the  Arab 
States  that  it  is  their  desire  to  Improve  coop- 
eration with  Etirope. 

The  European  Community  Is  ready  to  em- 
bark on  such  a  dialogue  while  recognising 
the  Importance  of  not  complicating  the 
peace-making  process  which  Dr.  Kissinger 
Is  engaged  In. 

I  do  not  think  that  It  wlU  do  so  If  the 
agenda  is  agreed  beforehand  and  the  sub- 
jects for  dlacuasion  are  properly  worked  out. 
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Another  major  area  In  which  systematic 
work  continues  is  In  the  field  of  security. 
Western  Europe  depends  upon  the  Alliance 
tor  Its  security.  The  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries taJce  the  same  view  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
as  I  was  Interested  to  read  In  the  statement 
put  out  following  the  April  meeting  of  War- 
saw Pact  countries. 

The  member  states  should  now  reaffirm 
their  belief  In  the  NATO  Alliance  as  a  means 
at  defense  and  of  detente.  Meanwhile  we 
cannot  but  take  note  of  the  fact  that  the 
military  capability  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  con- 
tinues to  Increase  absolutely  and  relative 
to  the  strength  of  NATO.  Britain  remains 
fully  committed  to  the  North  Atlantic  Al- 
llanc«  and  we  attach  major  Importance  to 
our  contribution  to  It  and  to  the  Alliance 
as  the  framework  within  which  that  con- 
tribution Is  made.  It  Is  because  we  have  the 
seciirlty  of  an  effective  and  efficient  alliance 
that  we  enter  with  confidence  into  the 
various  discussions  to  improve  prospects  of 
peace  and  cooperation  between  East  and 
West. 

My  Oovemment  is  now  conducting  a  re- 
view of  our  defence  commitments  and  capa- 
bilities during  which  there  will  b«  full  con- 
sultation with  our  allies  wherever  their 
Interests  arc  Involved.  NATO  Is  the  linchpin 
of  our  national  security  and  remains  th«  first 
charge  on  resources  that  are  available  for  de- 
fence. But  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  we  wish 
to  ensure  that  the  burden  we  bear  In  support 
of  the  Common  NATO  Interests  is  not  out  of 
line  with  that  of  our  major  Euro(>ean  allies. 
And  I  emphasise  that  it  is  our  strongly  held 
view  that  there  is  a  need  for  a  substantial 
United  States  military  presence  in  Europe  for 
political  and  military  reasons. 

Against  this  background  we  wish  to  see 
real  progress  during  the  second  stage  of  the 
CSCE  talks  in  Geneva.  I  have  made  clear  to 
the  Soviet  Union  that  If  real  progress  Is 
made  in  this  Conference  we  shall  be  agree- 
able to  a  third  stage  of  the  Conference  con- 
ducted at  the  highest  level  thought  appro- 
priate. 

Moreover  we  wotUd  lend  our  sujaS^  to  on- 
going arrangements  to  maintain  tOTmomen- 
tum  of  a  successful  Conference  in  the  years 
ahead.  I  must  add  that  It  is  not  yet  clear 
that  there  wUl  be  a  successful  outcome  to 
the  Second  Stage  although  there  is  still  time 
to  ensure  It.  There  Is  no  Intention  on  our 
part  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  USSR  but  I  am  sure  that  it  Is  known 
that  opinion  in  Eiut>pe  attaches  great  im- 
portance to  practical  measures  to  promote 
greater  trust  and  Improved  cooperation. 

Human  contacts,  the  reuniting  of  families, 
the  wider  and  freer  flow  of  Information  are 
all  Issues  by  which  ordinary  people  In  Europe 
will  judge  the  success  of  the  Conference.  We 
shall  work  for  that  success. 

In  Vienna  where  the  Alliance  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact  countries  are  discussing  levels 
of  forces  and  armaments  in  Central  Eurooe 
our  aim  is  to  secure  undiminished  sectirlty 
for  all  at  lower  levels  of  manp>ower  and  ex- 
penditure. The  subject  is  complex  and  ne- 
gotiations are  boimd  to  be  difficult.  At  the 
end  of  the  discussions  everyone  must  feel 
as  safe  as  he  did  at  the  beginning.  The  prize 
Is  great  Indeed  for  there  is  not  a  single  gov- 
ernment Involved  which  could  not  find  a 
hundred  uses  for  the  resources  that  would 
be  released  If  only  we  can  reach  agreement 
to  reduce  our  present  expenditure  on  arms. 
We  are  watching  cloeely  the  progress  that 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are 
making  in  the  SALT  2  talks.  We  recognise 
that  the  problems  in  the  latest  round  of  talks 
are  more  Intractable  than  those  In  the  first 
round.  But  it  is  no  less  necessary  that  these 
problems  should  be  overcome. 

With  a  strong  alliance,  an  outward  look- 
ing European  Comm\inlty  and  good  Atlantic 
relations  we  shall  be  In  a  good  position  to 
attack  the  other  problems  that  I  listed. 


The  energy  crisis  found  the  countries  of 
the  industrallzed  West  faced  with  balance 
of  payment  deficits  vastly  exceeding  anything 
hitherto  imaginable.         ^ 

Likewise  the  developing  cotmtrles  have 
seen  their  careful  plans  knocked  awry  in  a 
few  short  months.  We  welcomed  the  decision 
of  the  United  Nations  to  devote  a  Special 
Session  of  the  General  Assembly  to  the  prob- 
lems of  raw  materials  and  development.  At 
the  end  of  the  discussion  the  nations  con- 
cerned emerged  with  a  consensus  which  was 
not  unanimity.  Nevertheless  a  start  has  been 
made  and  the  world  has  been  alerted  to  the 
problems. 

So  far  It  has  not  been  possible  to  answer 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  condition  of 
absolute  shortage  of  certain  commodities  is 
temporary  or  whether  it  Is  going  to  con- 
tinue. But  whatever  the  answer,  the  world 
needs  to  devise  some  practical  machinery. 
For  example  the  recent  proposal  for  a  World 
Fertiliser  Bank  is  an  Imaginative  concept 
that  could  be  taken  up  and  turned  to  practi- 
cal action  within  a  short  period  of  time.  It 
could  help  save  millions  from  starvation. 

The  funds  that  are  required  to  deal  with 
the  world's  present  emergencies  have  not  so 
far  been  forthcoming  despite  the  generotis 
offers  made  by  Iran  and- others  at  the  Spe- 
cial Assembly. 

I  wonder  more  and  more  whether  the  exist- 
ing Institutions  that  serve  the  world  were 
devised  for  a  pattern  of  world  trade  and  fi- 
nance that  has  now  become  outmoded. 

I  have  tremendous  regard  for  institutions 
such  as  the  IMP.  the  World  Bank,  the  QATT 
and  UNCTAD.  They  have  done  a  yeoman  task, 
but  all  of  them  except  UNCTAD  were  devised 
In  the  Immediate  post  World  War  n  era.  We 
need  to  give  thought  as  to  whether  they  can 
be  reshaped  to  face  the  new  world  or  whether 
Indeed  new  world  Institutions  are  needed, 
operating  within  the  ambit  of  the  United 
Nations  to  cope  with  the  new  problems. 

In  all  our  discussions  It  Is  vital  that  we 
avoid  an  atmosphere  of  confrontation  be- 
tween consumers  and  producers.  Any  ma- 
chinery that  Is  built  must  pay  regard  to  this. 
Whatever  the  future  evolution  of  oil  prices, 
what  has  taken  place  already  has  created  a 
new  distribution  of  funds,  a  new  order  of 
magnitude  In  the  flow  of  International  fi- 
nance, and  a  new  problem  of  monetary  man- 
agement and  recycling. 

If  I  may  express  a  personal  view  It  Is  that 
monetary  management  and  recycling  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  take  care  of  these  new  tidal 
waves.  More  will  be  needed.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  Institutions  that  will  channel 
the  flows  of  money  in  appropriate  directions, 
particularly  to  the  poorest  developing  coun- 
tries, should  be  different  from  and  independ- 
ent of  any  new  machinery  that  might  be 
proposed  to  handle  atfch  matters  as  the  price 
of  oil  or  of  other  commodities.  If  agreement 
on  such  matters  becomes  likely. 

We  attach  very  great  importance  to  the 
success  of  the  next  round  of  multilateral 
trade  negotiations.  In  the  present  uncertain 
circumstances,  failure  in  this  next  round 
would  accentuate  the  already  visible  trend 
towards  economic  natloziallsm  and  protec- 
tionism with  a  consequent  danger  to  the' 
stability  of  the  world  economy  and  hence 
to  political  stability.  The  oil  crisis  has  already 
accentuated  the  trend  towards  protectionism. 
The  world  needs  to  reverse  this  and  work 
for  solutions  through  International  discus- 
sion and  negotiation. 

It  is  now  eight  months  since  the  current 
round  of  negotiations  was  launched  In  Tokyo 
last  September  and  preparatory  work  for  the 
negotiations  hsa  been  going  on  in  Geneva 
since  then.  But  it  is  unrealistic  if  we  do  not 
recognise  that  nothing  of  substance  can  take 
place  ufitU  the  United  States  Administration 
is  able  to  Join  in  as  a  result  of  being  given 
negotiating  authority  from  the  Congress.  We 
must  all  work  to  fulfill  the  alms  which  were 
laid  down  In  Tokyo  of  completing  negotia- 


tions by  the  end  of  1976.  That  oonfenno, 
took  place  before  the  oU  crisis  hit  us  but 
the  principles  they  laid  down  for  the  nego- 
tiations are  as  true  now  as  they  were  tSn! 
The  principles  are  those  of  mutual  advaa. 
tage,  mutual  commitment  and  overall  r«J 
Iprocity. 

Does  anyone  deny  that  the  events  ot  last 
Autumn  have  made  the  objectives  of  thea* 
negotiations  even  more  important  than  Qter 
were  at  Tokyo?  Let  me  remind  you  whS 
they  are: 

The  reduction  of  trade  obstacles  caused  by 
tariff  and  non-tariff  barriers  and  the  secur- 
ing of  additional  benefits  for  the  trade  of 
developing  countries.  I  appeal  to  the  Unltad 
States  to  Join  In  these  discussions  as  quickly 
as  you  can.  If  the  world  is  unable  to  proceed 
with  these  negotiations  because  you  are  not 
there  it  will  be  a  serious  blow  to  all  of  us. 

As  regards  the  energy  crisis,  we  are  oo- 
operating  fully  in  the  work  of  the  Coordlnst- 
Ing  Group,  established  by  the  Washington 
Conference,  to  devise  means  to  tackle  msay 
of  the  financial  and  economic  problems  now 
facing  us.  We  are  seeking  a  new  long  term 
system  of  international  cocmeratlon,  and  we 
in  Britain  pledge  our  full  /support  for  thii 
enterprise.  \- 

Our  objective  is  not  Just]  crisis  manage- 
ment but  a  new  long  term  ^stem  of  inter- 
national cooperation.  The  faations  of  the 
European  Community  will  want  the  Com- 
munity itself  to  play  a  part  and  there  an 
areas  in  which  Community  cooperation  wia 
be  beneficial. 

We  look  for  cooperation  on  a  wider  basis 
than  that  of  the  participants  at  the  Wash- 
ington Conference.  For  it  Is  only  In  the 
wider  sense  that  we  can  establish  lasting  and 
orderly  framework  for  the  international  en- 
ergy market  which  will  respond  to  the  legiti- 
mate Interest  of  all  producers,  Industrialised 
consumers  and  developing  countries  alike. 
In  this  area  we  hope  that  members  of  the 
EEC  will  be  able  to  make  a  positive  contribu- 
tion. Time  is  short,  very  short. 

I  end  as  I  began.  The  watchwords  for  ths 
United  States  and  Europe  are  Consult,  Co- 
ordinate, Cooperate.  Unless  we  do  so  tbe  pros- 
pects for  the  world's  peoples  are  sombre. 

But  although  the  problems  we  face  are 
entirely  new  they  are  not  beyond  the  worU'i 
capacity  to  solve,  if  we  have  the  wisdom  and 
the  energy  to  work  together. 
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INDOCHINA  POLICY  QUESTIONS:  A 
STATEMENT  FROM  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  STATE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  to  re- 
sponse to  a  letter  of  Macrh  13  I  ad- 
dressed to  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A. 
Kissinger,  submitting  s  series  of  12  rec- 
ommendations contained  In  a  study  mis- 
sion report  submitted  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Refugees.  I  have  received  the  text 
of  a  point-by-poJnt  response  from  the 
Department  of  State. 

I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  Sena- 
tors to  the  Department's  reply  bec«we 
I  believe  It  raises  troubling  questions  over 
our  Government's  policy  toward  Indo- 
china. It  Is  clear  from  the  tone  and  the 
substance  of  the  Department's  statement 
that  this  administration  has  allowed  our 
Indochina  diplomacy  to  become  bogged 
down  in  a  cycle  of  recrimination  and 
violence — which  prevents  new  Initiatives 
needed  to  strengthen  the  ceasefire  agree- 
ment and  undermines  meaningful  prog- 
ress toward  a  political  settlement. 

The  policy  of  negotiation,  accommoda- 
tion, and  detente — so  notable  and  prahe- 
worthy  In  our  approach  to  other  aretJ 
of  the  world — is  absent  today  in  Vletriun. 


Hie  Department  of  State  apparently  is 
c<mtent  with  the  excuse  that  "just  as  it 
takes  two  to  wage  war,  it  takes  two 
parties  to  make  peace."  With  that  sim- 
plistic homily'  as  our  guide,  no  progress 
toward  a  resolution  of  conflict  in  the 
Middle  East  would  be  evident  today,  and 
no  further  progress  toward  peace  can  be 
made  in  Indochina. 

Mr.  President,  the  12  recommendations 
I  submitted  to  the  Department  for  com- 
ment were  contained  in  a  Refugee  Sub- 
committee study  mission  report,  entitled 
"Relief  and  Rehabilitation  of  War  Vic- 
tims in  Indochina:  One  Year  After  the 
Ceasefire." 

Among  other  things,  the  Department's 
response  to  the  recommendation  on  the 
problem  of  political  prisoners,  the  De- 
partment of  State  said  that  it  "cannot 
agree  «ith  the  study  mission's  assertion 
that  the  record  Is  clear  that  political 
prisoners  exist  In  South  Vietnam'." 

Once  again  the  administration  has 
solved  a  problem  by  denying  that  it  exists. 
The  Department's  assertion  that  there 
are  no  political  prisoners  in  South  Viet- 
nam defies  not  only  the  findings  of  the 
study  mission  In  the  field,  but  also  those 
of  responsible  International  humani- 
tarian organizations.  It  also  contradicts 
the  Department's  previous  communica- 
tions to  the  subcommittee. 

Regarding  the  Department's  response 
to  the  recommendation  that  a  special 
study  be  made  on  U.S.  bombing  and 
military  practices  in  Indochina,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Department  "agrees  in 
principle."  I  am  also  pleased  to  learn 
that  studies  on  some  aspects  of  our  mili- 
tary activities  have  already  been  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Surely,  one  of  the  most  important  and 
painful  lessons  we  must  learn  from  our 
Indochina  experience  relates  to  our  mili- 
tary practices,  especially  the  devastating 
impact  of  bombing.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Department  could  release  the  studies  al- 
ready made,  and  that  the  administration 
will  pursue  additional  studies  along  the 
lines  recommended  in  the  subcommittee 
report. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  Department's  report  on  new 
humanitarian  programs  to  assist  orphans 
and  other  war  victims  in  need  through- 
out Indochina.  I  hope  further  progress 
will  be  made  over  the  coming  year,  end  I 
pledge  my  complete  support  for  the  re- 
lief and  rehabilitation  programs  outlined 
in  the  Department's  statement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  and  statement  I  received 
from  the  Department  of  State  comment- 
ing on  the  Refugee  Subcommittee's  study 
mission  recommendations,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Depabtment  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  17,  1974. 
Hon.  Edwahd  M.  Kennedy, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Refugees,  Com- 
mittee  on   the   Judiciary,    U.S.   Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 
^^*«  Me.  Chairman:   As  you  wlU   recall, 
o^a-etary  Kls..lnger  In  his  letter  to  you  of 
Jiarch  25  stated  that  we  wotild  forward  to 
you  the  Department's  comments  on  the  rec- 


ommendations of  the  Sifbcomlttee's  Study 
Mission  to  Indochina.  These  comments  are 
enclosed. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  let 
me  know. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Ltnwood  Holton, 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 
Enclosure : 

Comments  on  Sttbcommiitee's  Study 

Mission  Rbcommenoations 
(1)  "Study  on  bombing. — The  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  other 
officials  In  the  executive  branch  should  seri- 
ously consider  a  survey  of  American  military 
practices  in  Indochina  along  the  lines  of  the 
Strategic  Bombing  Survey  undertaken  In 
Europe  and  Asia  following  Wwld  War  II.  In 
light  of  the  alrwar's  devastating  Impact  upon 
clvUlans  and  clvUian  faculties,  and  the 
sharp  controversy  over  the  military  effective- 
ness and  political  purposes  of  the  airwar  and 
other  military  practices,  such  a  survey  for 
Indochina  by  a  broad  spectrum  of  appro- 
priate experts  from  both  government  and  the 
private  sector  could  provide  a  useful  basis 
for  future  American  mUltary,  diplomatic,  and 
hvunanltarlan  policies  and  actions." 

The  Department  of  Stete  agrees  in  prin- 
ciple that  it  oould  be  useful  to  undertake  a 
broad  "survey"  of  past  U.S.  mUitary  opera- 
tions In  Indochina.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  individual  Services  have  al- 
ready conducted  numerous  studies  of  par- 
tlculao"  asftects  of  our  military  activities  In 
the  countries  of  Indochina.  Unlike  the  .situa- 
tion at  the  end  of  World  War  n.  however,  we 
have  no  access  to  large  areas  that  would  be 
critical  to  such  a  study,  particularly  the  parts 
of  North  Vlet-Nam  and  Laos  that  were 
bombed  in  the  campaign  to  halt  North  Viet- 
namese Infiltration  of  men  and  supplies  into 
the  South  and  to  convince  Hanoi  it  covUd 
not  prevaU  by  force.  Access  to  parts  of  South 
Vlet-Nam  and  Cambodia  is  also  limited  at 
present  by  continuing  combat  operations  In 
those  countries. 

Furthermore,  such  studies  In  the  past  have 
relied  heavUy  upon  data  and  Information, 
either  captured  during  and  subsequent  to 
the  conflict  or  provided  by  officials  of  the 
Government  and  Armed  Forces  of  the  former 
enemy.  It  Is  unlikely  that  either  of  these 
essential  ingredients  for  a  more  meaningful 
detailed  study  will,  for  the  foreseeable  future, 
be  avaUable  to  historians  who  might  conduct 
any  such  official  survey. 

(2)  "Diplomatic  conference  on  Geneva 
Conventions.— A  Diplomatic  Conference  on 
Additional  Protocols  to  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tions of  1949  opens  In  Geneva  In  late  Feb- 
ruary 1974.  On  the  agenda  are  two  draft  pro- 
tocols concerning  prisoners  of  war,  the  pro- 
tection of  non-combatants,  the  protection 
and  relief  of  war  victims,  weaponry  and  other 
matters.  The  esperlence  of  recent  con- 
flicts— especially  the  Indochina  War,  which 
so  heavUy  and  tragically  involved  the  United 
States — ^makes  It  Incumbent  upon  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  Instruct  the  American  delega- 
tion to  maximize  Its  efforts  in  behalf  of 
meaningful  clianges  in  the  Conventions  of 
1949,  and  to  support  continuing  effor:s  by 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  Mid  others  In  pressing  for  restraints 
on  "conventional"  and  other  weaponry  not 
covered  by  the  agenda  of  the  Conference. 
The  present  conflict  of  views  on  these  mat- 
ters between  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Defense  must  be  resolved  for  an  effective 
American  contribution  at  the  Conference." 
The  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Dip- 
lomatic Conference  went  to  Geneva  pre- 
pared to  work  for  Improved  Implementation 
of  the  existing  Geneva  Conventions  and  to 
establish  new  niles  of  humanitarian  law. 
including  improved  procedures  for  the  ac- 
counting for  the  missing  and  dead  in  armed 


conflict.  Unfortunately,  the  Conference  be- 
came bogged  down  on  procedural  questions 
and  on  the  Issue  of  the  applicabUity  of  the 
draft  protocols  In  so-called  "wars  of  national 
liberation."  As  a  result  of  extended  debate 
on  these  matters,  little  progress  was  made 
on  such  matters  as  prisoners  of  war,  pro- 
tection of  civilians,  accounting  for  the  miss- 
ing and  other  substantive  Issues. 

The  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  plans  to  convene  a  meeting  of  gov- 
ernment experts  this  Jime  In  Lucerne  to 
study  the  question  of  weapons  which  are 
Indiscriminate  In  their  effects  or  which  cause 
unnecessary  sxiffering.  in  which  an  American 
delegation  from  the  State  and  Defense  De- 
partments will  p,ftrtlclpate.  We  are  presently 
examining  with  the  Department  of  Defense 
the  weapons  that  may  be  Involved.  We  shall 
wUh  to  study  the  results  of  the  meeting  of 
government  experts  before  determining  the 
position  of  the  United  States  Government 

(3)  "New  policy  and  diplomacy  toward 
lndochina.~The  President  must  flnally 
break  with  the  patterns  and  faUures  of  the 
past  and  chart  a  new  beginning  in  our  rela- 
tions with  Indochina.  We  must  further 
change  the  character  of  our  Involvement  In 
the  area,  embark  on  new  poUcles,  and  prac- 
tice some  lessons  of  the  past.  First,  in  line 
with  Congressional  directives  in  1973,  the 
Administration  must  flnally  shed  Its  obses- 
sion with  weapons  deliveries  and  give  top 
priority  to  humanitarian  and  people  con- 
cerns in  our  aUocation  of  aid  to  Indochina. 

"Second,  new  efforts,  as  outlined  below 
are  also  needed  on  the  diplomatic  front.  The 
lingering  and  bloody  war  in  Cambodia  de- 
serves better  of  our  diplomacy.  The  break- 
down of  the  cease-fire  agreement  in  Vlet- 
Nam  demands  more  than  a  threat  of  new 
bombing.  The  fragile  peace  in  Laos  requires 
our  more  active  support,  as  well  as  more 
rapid  changes  in  the  character  and  purpose 
of  our  presence  In  Vientiane,  And  the  dead- 
lock m  our  relations  with  Hanoi  must  be 
broken." 

The  Department  of  State  agrees  that  new 
policies  must  constantly  be  evolved'  to  cope 
with  new  realities  and  to  further  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States,  consistent  with 
the  principles  which  are  fundamental  to  our 
society.  We  are  aware,  however,  that  success- 
ful policy  formulation  does  not  usually  de- 
pend solely  on  unilateral  action;  the  actions 
and  policies  of  other  parties  to  a  particular 
situation  must  necessarily  influence  oxir 
own  approach.  In  Indochina  we  must  recog- 
nize that  many  of  the  patterns  which  pro- 
auced  our  policies  have  not  changed  as 
substantially  as  we  would  have  liked.  In 
Vlet-Nam.  for  example,  we  are  forced  to 
consider  the  fact  that  North  Vlet-Nam  re- 
mains the  aggressor.  Very  large  North  Viet- 
namese forces  remain  in  the  South  and 
continue  to  exert  heavy  pressure  on  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  and  people 
Prudence  and  realism  require  us  to  be  aware 
of  the  existence  of  that  situation  in  our 
policy  reviews.  We  would  welcome  policy 
shifts  in  Hanoi  which  would  ease  the  ten- 
sion and  thus  permit  us  to  review  policy  In 
the  light  of  a  new  situation. 

The  Administration  does  not  have  an  "ob- 
session" with  weapons  deliveries  in  Viet-Nam. 
The  Administration  does  recognize,  however 
that  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Vlet- 
Nam.  In  the  face  of  unrelenting  attack,  needs 
the  means  to  protect  Itself.  We  believe  that 
denying  such  assistance  woxild  not  contrib- 
ute to  peace  but  would  inevitably  lead  to  the 
greater  use  of  force  by  North  Vlet-Nam.  We 
believe  that  the  demonstration  of  continued 
South  Vietnamese  abilities  for  self-defense 
wlU  eventually  bring  the  North  Vietnamese 
authorities  to  the  realization  that  political 
accommodation  Is  preferable  to  endless  vio- 
lence. 
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Specific  programs  of  hmnanltarla.!  assist- 
ance receive  high  priority  In  our  planning  for 
Vlet-Nam.  We  would  note,  however,  that  the 
development  of  the  South  Vietnamese  econ- 
omy toward  aeU-sufflclency  wUI  have  a  major 
effect  in  meeting  humanitarian  alms.  Un- 
employment and  underemployment  are  sig- 
nificant problems  which  affect  refugees  and 
non-refugees  alike.  Low  wages  and  high  costs 
cause  hardship  for  the  entire  population. 
Many  of  our  assistance  programs  are  designed 
to  provide  the  stimulus  necessary  to  correct 
these  large  economic  distortions  which  cause 
suffering  for  all  segments  of  the  society. 

Thanks  to  the  cessation  of  fighting  in  Laos 
the  Administration  is  giving  top  priority  to 
humanitarlaa  and  people  concerns.  From  a 
high  of  »376  milUon,  VJS.  military  assistance 
has  dropped  to  589.6  million  In  PY  74.  For  FY 
76,  the  Administration  Is  requesting  $90  mU- 
llon,  a  slight  increase  which  reflects  largely 
the  rise  in  coet  of  petroleum  products,  in- 
creased delivery  coats  and  some  pipeline 
items.  On  the  other  hand,  at  least  one-third 
of  the  aid  budget  is  directly  devoted  to  hu- 
manitarian and  "people"  concerns  and  the 
balance  Is  devoted  to  stabilization,  support 
and  development  activities  which  are  a  pre- 
requisite for  the  well-being  of  the  entire  pop- 
ulation. A  total  of  $40.6  million  currently  is 
budgeted  for  FT  1974  for  economic  assistance 
and  $56.0  million  Is  requested  for  FT  1975. 
PL-480  food  for  Lao  refugees  in  the  eetimated 
amounts  of  $3.5  mlUlon  and  $2.6  million  are 
additive  to  those  figures. 

In  Cambodia,  because  of  the  continued 
heavy  fighting  resulting  from  the  ref\isal  of 
the  Khmer  Communists  to  accept  a  cease- 
fire and  enter  Into  negotiations,  the  mllltarv 
aid  program  has  continued  at  a  high  level  of 
$325  million  so  far  for  FY  74  and  will  have  to 
remain  at  least  at  that  level  in  FY  76.  unless 
a  cease-fire,  which  Is  our  aim.  Is  achieved. 
Refugee  relief  assistance  for  Cambodia  has  In- 
creased from  $1.2  million  in  FY  73  to  $13.4 
mUllon  In  FY  74,  and  $20  nUlllon  Is  being  re- 
quested for  FY  75.  To  counter  the  sharp  drop 
In  domestic  production  cf  rice,  some 
m.OOOiEt  of  PL-480  rice  had  to  be  Imported 
m  FY  73,  and  for  FY  74  the  total  will  rise  to 
some  265,000mt.  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment (AID)  U  raising  the  number  of 
direct  hire  personnel  dealing  with  refugees 
from  one  to  six.  These  people  wUl  supplement 
the  work  currently  being  carried  out  by  Vol- 
untary Agencies. 

The  suggestion  that  new  efforts  on  the 
diplomatic  front  are  needed  on  the  part  of 
the  Administration  to  settle  the  Cambodian 
War  U  one  of  which  the  Administration  has 
always  been  fully  consclotis.  Regrettably. 
Just  as  It  takes  two  to  wage  war.  It  takes  two 
parties  to  make  a  peace.  In  Cambodia,  the 
Government  of  the  Khmer  Republic  has 
offered  a  xinllateral  cease-fire  and  negotia- 
tions with  anyone,  anywhere  and  at  any 
time  but  has  been  rebuffed  since  the  Parts 
Agreement  of  1973.  Despite  those  offers  the 
Khmer  Communists  have  increased  the  in- 
tensity of  their  attacks  and  have  repeatedly 
rejected.  In  public  and  In  prtvate,  all  efforts 
by  ourselves  and  the  Khmer  government 
to  achieve  a  peaceful  settlement.  In  Laos,  It 
Ifl  recognized  that  the  U.S.  has  steadfastly 
supported  the  efforts  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
Prtnce  Souvanna  Phouma,  to  achieve  a  last- 
ing peace.  It  is  now  our  policy  to  continue  to 
support,  together  with  aU  other  parties,  the 
efforts  of  the  new  Provisional  Government  of 
National  Union  to  maintain  a  lasting  peace 
to  resettle  and  rehabilitate  the  many  dis- 
placed Lao  and  to  begin  thf  sertous  devel- 
opment of  the  nation. 

(4)  "IntematlonaltHng  atd—lnternational 
Red  Croat. — ^To  the  maximum  degree  prac- 
ticable, our  government  should  finally  pur- 
sue the  Internatlonallaatlon  of  relief  and  re- 
habilitation needs  in  Indochina  through 
United  Nations  agencies  and  other  channels. 
In  this  connection,  our  government  should 
finally  give  Its  strong  support  to  the  Indo- 


china  Operational  Group  (lOG)  of  the  In- 
ternational Red  Cross.  The  lOO  Is  currently 
the  only  International  humanitartan  agency 
with  representatives  or  communication  In 
all  the  war  affected  areas  of  Indochina.  The 
lOQ's  demonstrated  expertise  and  effective- 
ness deserves  a  special  emergency  contri- 
bution of  $10  to  $16  mUllon  for  immediate 
humanitartan  purposes  in  Indochina." 

The  U,S.  Government  made  a  $2,000,000 
grant  in  FY  1974  in  support  of  the  operations 
of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  In  Indochina  (ICRC).  We  plan  to 
make  an  additional  grant  at  the  request  of 
the  ICRC  In  FY  1976  and  we  will  seriously 
consider  any  future  funding  requests  ad- 
vanced by  the  ICRC.  The  ICRC  has  currently 
raised  about  half  of  its  $33  million  target  for 
the  program  In  Indochina  being  funded  by 
donations  from  both  governments  and  Na- 
tional Red  Cross  organizations.  We  oppose 
a. larger  USQ  donation  at  this  time  for  two 
reasons: 

1.  A  larger  USQ  donation  to  the  total 
planned  woiUd  almost  certainly  reduce  the 
pressvire  on  the  ICRC  to  successfullv  pursue 
donations  from  other  potential  donors,  thus 
diluting  the  International  character  of  the 
ICRC  program. 

2.  We  question  the  abUlty  of  the  ICRC  to 
mount  and  sustain  a  program  of  the  size 
they  are  planning.  More  specifically  we  are 
seriously  concerned  that  the  quality  of  the 
persons  avaUable  to  manage  the  program 
would  suffer  from  a  too  rapid  expansion 
and.  hence,  the  quality  of  the  program  it- 
self would  suffer. 

UNICEF  Is  expanding  Its  programs  In  the 
countries  of  Indochina,  and  we  have  en- 
couraged this  Interest.  WhUe  we  have  not 
yet  received  a  firm  proposal,  we  anticipate 
making  a  grant  to  UNICEF  for  activities  in 
South   Vlet-Nam,   Cambodia   and   Laos. 

As  Indicated  In  an  earlier  response,  the 
World  Health  Organization  has  had  mean- 
ingfia  programs  In  Laos.  CambodU.  and 
Vlet-Nam  which  supplement  and  do  not 
overlap  with  activities  supported  by  the 
United  States.  We  have  encoxiraged  that  or- 
ganization to  play  an  even  more  Important 
role,  partlciUarly  in  the  malarta  control  pro- 
gram, and  we  at  the  same  time  would  phase 
out  our  remaining  activities  in  that  field 
Our  discussions  with  the  Indochina  coun- 
tries have  stressed  the  desirability  of  estab- 
lishing plans  and  priorities  for  programs  and 
projects  which  require  assistance  so  that 
other  donor  countries  and  organlyatlons  can 
fit  their  aMtstrmce  efforts  into  the  host  coun- 
try requirements. 

Additional  Information  was  provided  the 
Subcommittee  by  Mr.  Robert  H.  Nooter. 
A.I.D.'8  Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Bureau 
for  Supporting  Assistance,  in  a  statement 
subsequent  to  the  Subcommittee's  August  1 
1973.  hearing.  ^ 

(5)  "Needs  of  orphans  and  children— The 
special  needs  of  orphans  and  other  children 
disadvantaged  by  the  war  have  a  long  rec- 
ord of  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  governments 
In  Indochina  and  the  U.S.  Mission  In  Saigon 
Vientiane  and  Phnom  Penh.  Given  this  rec- 
ord of  neglect  and  the  documented  needs 
among  millions  of  chUdren  In  the  war-af- 
fected areas,  our  government  should  make 
every  effort  to  Increase  the  priority  of  con- 
cern over  chUdren— In  both  our  assistance 
to  the  area  and  In  our  representations  to 
the  governments  In  Saigon.  Vientiane  and 
Phnom  Penh.  In  the  ca?e  of  South  Vlet-Nam 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  must  finally  cut 
redtape  and  expeditiously  Implement  Its  new 
program  to  aid  the  process  of  adoption  of 
orphans  by  American  citizens,  and  to  up- 
grade support  for  chUd  welfare  and  health 
programs.  The  outline  of  the  new  nrogram 
was  recently  communicated  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee. Meeting  the  urgent  needs  of  the 
orphaned,  the  lame,  and  all  disadvantaged 
ChUdren     m     Vlet-Nam     U     long-overdue. 
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SpcclU   emphasis   in    the   adoption  procen 
should  be  placed  on  American-fathered  chU- 
dren.  It  Is  .unconscionable  to  delay  this  tt 
fort  In  behalf  of  chUdren  in  need." 

ChUd  welfare  programs  mounted  by  each 
of  the  governments  of  Indochina  are  taUcaed 
to  the  realities  of  the  individual  country 
Accordingly,  the  programs  supported  by  the 
U.S.  Government  are  different  in  each  of  the 
three  countries  and  are  presented  below  u 
discrete  undertakings,  which.  Indeed  th«. 
are.  '        ' 

South  Viet-Nam 

Agency  for  International  Developmeot'i 
(AID)  new  S7.5  mUllon  program,  previously 
reported  to  you,  is  progressing  as  designed  to 
improve  the  welfare  of  Vietnamese  chUdren 
disadvantaged  by  the  war,  particularly  or- 
phans. The  program  provides  almost  $56 
mllUon  for  the  participation  of  VS.  voi- 
untary  agencies  In  assisting  an  estimated 
160,000  disadvantaged  children.  IncludlOR 
17.000  ChUdren  in  orphanages.  The  pro^im 
Is  making  improvements  In  chUd  nutrltlOQ 
and  In  the  management  and  physical  condi- 
tion of  orphanages  and  chUd  care  centers 
and  In  the  processing  of  orphans  for  Inter- 
country  adoptions  as  well  as  Improved 
health  services  for  malnourished,  diseased 
and  handicapped  chUdren. 

The  priority  target  U  being  accomplished 
namely,  providing  UnmedUte  assistance  to 
orphans  and  other  Institutionalized  chil- 
dren requiring  food,  clothing,  shelter  and 
medical  care.  Also,  action  has  been  Initiated 
to  provide  services  which  strengthen  the 
famUy  unit  by  developing  alternatives  to 
ChUd  abandonment  through  the  expansion  of 
home  nurpery  and  day  care  center  programs 
and  foster  home  care.  The  program  actlvltHi 
are: 

Orphanage  support  and  improvement.— 
Food  and  clothing  allowances,  health  cxn. 
equipment.  Improvement  of  faculties  and 
staff  training.  ($1,736,000,  with  $1,365,000 
for  voluntary  agencies  and  $381,000  lor  tbs 
Ministry  of  Social  Welfare) 

International  adoption. — American  agen- 
cies expanding  and  Improving  Intercountry 
adoption  programs  and  related  welfare  activ- 
ities. ($470,000,  aU  for  voluntary  agencies) 
Pediatric  cMnlcs.— Medical  care  for  dis- 
advantaged ChUdren  with  priority  to  those 
pre-adoptlon  cases  requiring  special  medical 
attention.  ($340,000,  all  for  v<H\mtarT 
agencies) 

Day  care  centers. — Equipment,  food  atd 
staff  training  for  existing  day  care  centen 
and  support  in  the  development  of  new  cen- 
ters. ($1,428,000.  with  $1,180,000  for  volun- 
tary agencies  and  $248,000  for  the  Ministry  of 
Social  Welfare) 

Home  nursery  core.— Day  nursery  servloee 
for  Infants.  ($760,000,  aU  for  voluntary 
agencies) 

Nutrition  centers. — Expansion  of  exlsttng 
nutrition  centers  and  creation  of  additional 
centers  for  seriously  malnourished  children. 
($630,000.  all  for  voluntary  agencies) 

Handicapped  children. — Improved  custo- 
dial care  and  therapy.  ($178,000,  with  $140,- 
000  for  voluntary  agencies  and  $38,000  fof 
the  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare) 

Foster  care. — Foster  home  care  services  for 
ChUdren  as  an  alternative  to  their  abandon- 
ment. Institutionalization  or  adc^tlon. 
($570,000,  all  for  voluntary  agencies) 

Prevention  of  infant  abandonment.  Coun- 
seling service  to  emotlonaUy  distraught  ex- 
pectant mothers  who  might  abandon  thsir 
ChUdren.  ($44,000.  with  $25,000  for  voluntaiy 
agencies  and  $19,000  for  the  Ministry  of  So- 
cial Welfare) 

Civilian  widows  assistance. — Support  vo- 
cational training  and  small -scale  caplSTM- 
slstance  to  widowed  mothers.  ($76,000,  tn 
for  the  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare) 

rra<n<njr.— PedUtrtc  and  nutrition  ttaln- 
ing  to  mldwlves  and  other  medical  penoo- 
nel,  ChUd  welfare  service  training  to  MlnMi7 
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of  Social  Welfare  employees.  ($662,000,  with 

$S94,0(X>   for    the   Ministry    of    Health    and 

$328,000  for  the  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare) 

Laos 

The  Agency  for  International  DeveU^ment 
(AID)  assistance  which  can  be  categoriied 
M  "humanitarian"  contributes  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  to  the  weU-belng  of  chU- 
dren, Including  orphans.  The  humanitarian 
part  of  the  AID  program  Is  Involved  In  the 
resettlement  of  refugees,  the  development  of 
health  and  education  faculties  and  the  pro- 
vision of  food,  other  relief  supplies  and  medi- 
cal care. 

FI,-'480  TlUe  n  food  assistance  (both  6X^ 
rect  to  the  Royal  Lao  Government  and 
through  Catholic  Belief  Service)  Is  aimed  at 
meeting  a  portion  of  the  emergency  food 
needs  of  refugees  and  disaster  victims.  In- 
cluding ChUdren. 

The  primary  voluntary  agencies  operating 
In  Laos  concentrate  on  ooedlcal  aaslstonoa 
(personnel,  services  and  commodities)  and 
provision  of  food  asslstanoe  (CRS),  with 
emphasis  on  assisting  refugees  and  meeting 
other  emergency  needs. 
"Through  World  Vision,  Inc.,  prtvate  do- 
nors support  up  to  2,000  school  children  each 
year,  most  of  whom  are  orphans  or  chUdren 
of  disabled  war  veterans. 

The  Asian  Christian  Service  (ACS)  con- 
centrates on  refugee  relief  activities,  but  has 
expanded  its  work  to  Include  activities  in  re- 
habilitation, reconstruction  and  development 
as  weU.  ACS  chUdren-orlented  programs  In- 
clude the  distribution  of  about  26  tons  of 
dehydrated  mUk  supplements  (provided  by 
Switzerland  and  Holland)  per  year. 

Cambodia 

The  needs  of  orphans  and  chUdren  are 
being  met  as  part  of  the  emergency  refugee 
relief  programs  being  conducted  with  Agency 
for  International  Development  (AID)  grant 
support  by  the  voluntary  agencies  (CRS. 
WVRO,  CARE  and  the  ICRC)  In  Cambodia. 
These  programs  are  currently  being  expanded 
tt  a  rapid  rate  and  txe  being  directed  pri- 
marily toward  assuring  that  the  emergency 
shelter,  food  and  medical  needs  of  all  refu- 
gee<  are  being  provided  and  only  secondarily 
toWard  Improving  the  care  of  especlaUy  vtil- 
nerable  groups  such  as  orphans  and  children. 
However,  a  beginning  has  been  made  by 
WVRO  (In  the  establishment  of  a  ehUdren's 
nutrition  center  near  Phnom  Penh)  and  by 
CBS  (In  the  assistance  now  being  provided 
two  orphanages),  and  we  anticipate  that 
more  care  wlU  be  devoted  to  orphans  and 
ChUdren  as  the  emergency  circumstances 
pennlt. 

(6)  "Refugee  resettlement  in  South  Viet- 
Nam. — To  help  normalize  clvUlan  life  and 
avoid  a  festering  refugee  problem,  as  experi- 
enced In  the  Middle  East  and  elsewhere,  our 
government  should  strongly  encourage  and 
support — at  the  highest  levels  of  the  Saigon 
government — the  voluntary  resettlement  of 
refugees  In  secure  etreas  or  their  "return  to 
vUlage"  In  any  area  of  South  Vlet-Nam  where 
their  native  vUlage  Is  located.  The  cease-fire 
agreement  provides  for  "freedom  of  move- 
ment". Including  the  return  of  refugees  to 
bamlets  and  vUlages  now  controlled  by  the 
PRO.  Our  government  should  strongly  dis- 
courage and  withdraw  any  support  from  pro- 
grams using  the  refugees  as  pawns  and 
"trojan  horses"  to  expand  Saigon's  control 
In  contested  areas  of  the  countryside.  The 
strategic  and  forced  movement  of  people — a 
key  element  In  pacification — should  play  no 
role  in  American  policy  and  progranos  In 
South  Vlet-Nam." 

"Hie  UjB.  Government  has  supported  and 
continues  to  strongly  encourage  and  sup- 
port—at the  highest  levels  of  Vlet-Nam's 
government — the  voluntary  resettlement  and 
retum-to-vniage  of  South  Vlet-Nam's  ref- 
iigees.  As  evidence  of  this,  the  U.S.  Govem- 
Jaeat  played  a  major  role  in  helping  the  Oov- 
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ernment  of  Vlet-Nam  return  nearly  355.000 
refugees  (most  of  them  generated  during 
the  1972  NVA  offensive)  to  their  home  areas 
and  resettle  an  additional  214,000  refugees 
to  secure  areas  during  1973.  These  individuals 
receive  food  and  housing  allowances  and  a 
wide  variety  of  community  development  ben- 
efits to  help  them  restore  their  lives  and 
once  again  become  productive  citizens.  The 
U.S.  Government  certainly  supports  the  prin- 
ciple of  "freedom  of  movement"  stated  In  the 
cease-fire  agreement  and  has  communicated 
this  support  to  the  Government  of  Viet-Nam. 
To  our  knowledge,  no  group  of  refugees  has 
ever  requested  permlssiou  or  assistance  from 
the  Government  of  Vlet-Nam  to  move  to 
"PRG"  areas.  Some,  of  course,  may  have  re- 
turned to  their  homes  In  areas  now  con- 
trolled by  the  PRG.  The  decision  Is  an  In- 
dividual one,  as  Is  the  movement.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  refugees  displaced 
from  areas  taken  over  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese or  Viet  Cong  do  not  wish  to  return 
to  those  areas.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
these  refugees  have  volunteered  for  resettle- 
ment programs  in  Government  of  Vlet-Nam 
territory  In  preference  to  retiimlng  to  their 
old  lands  where  these  are  under  NVA  or  VC 
control.  Several  different  sites  are  ordlnarUy 
offered  for  resettlement,  and  in  most  cases 
refugee  leaders  have  a  hand  in  the  selection 
or  approval  of  a  site.  Self -resettlement  bene- 
fits of  VN$100.000  to  160,000  are  often  pro- 
vided to  those  who  do  not  wish  to  accept  the 
Bites  offered,  and  famUles  then  leave  camps 
to  live  In  a  place  of  their  choice.  Neither  the 
TJS.  Government  nor  the  Government  of 
Vlet-Nam  condone  forced  relocation  of  peo- 
ple. Additional  Information  on  resettlement 
was  provided  to  the  Subcommittee  In  a  letter 
dated  July  31. 1973,  from  former  AID  Admin- 
istrator, John  A.  Hannah. 

(7)  "Physical  rehabilitation.  —  Tens  of 
thousands  of  amputees,  paraplegics,  blind 
persons,  deaf  persons,  and  others  with  seri- 
ous physical  limitations  resiUtlng  from  the 
war,  languish  unattended  In  many  parts  of 
Indochina.  Virtually  no  physical  rehabUlta- 
tlon  programs  exist  In  Cambodia.  The  situa- 
tion In  Laos  Is  little  better.  And  In  South 
Vietnam,  despite  documented  needs  and 
years  of  good  Intentions  on  the  part  of  the 
Thleu  Government  and  the  U.  S.  Mission  tn 
Saigon,  the  situation  among  the  physlcaUy 
disabled  remains  one  of  appalling  neglect. 
The  continued  lack  of  meanlngfiol  progress 
In  providing  prosthetic  devices  for  the  lame 
clvUlans  of  South  Vietnam  is  fast  becoming  a 
scandal  of  distressing  proportions — especlaUy 
when  meastired  against  the  exi>edltlous 
American  delivery  of  weapons  and  materials 
of  war.  The  time  is  long  overdue  for  new  Ini- 
tiatives and  a  greater  measure  of  c^clal  con- 
cern In  this  Important  area  of  rehabUltatlon." 

As  In  the  response  to  recommendation 
Number  6.  the  status  of  the  physical  reha- 
bUltatlon programs  In  each  of  the  three  coun- 
tries varies  with  the  nature  and  gravity  of 
the  Individual  country  circumstance.  The 
programs  supported  by  the  U8G  In  each  of 
the  countries  accordingly  are  different  and 
Eoay  be  outlined  as  follows: 

South  Viet-Nam 

WhUe  there  remain  a  significant  number 
of  Vietnamese  disabled  who  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived definite  rehabUltatlve  care,  the  GVN 
medical  rehabUltatlon  program,  with  USAID 
assistance,  has  continued  to  expand  and  to 
Improve  its  efficiency.  Dr.  Howard  Rusk,  of 
the  World  RehabUltatlon  Fund,  recently  said 
of  this  program:  "Vlet-Nam's  program  tar 
the  construction  of  Prosthetic  Devices  has 
grown  to  become  the  largest  of  any  pro- 
gram of  this  type  In  the  world.  The  pUot 
project  initiated  for  the  RehabUltatlon  of 
the  Blind  baa  had  encmnoua  success  and  is 
comparable  to  some  of  the  best  programs  In 
the  United  States,  using  methods  developed 


at  the  Catholic  Guide  for  all  thenllnd  In  the 
state  of  Massachtisetts." 

In  1966,  the  total  output  of  Prosthetic  De- 
vices by  the  National  RehabUltatlon  Institute 
was  1,615,  with  an  additional  output  of  691 
braces  and  383  repairs.  In  1973,  the  total  pro- 
duction of  prosthetic  devices  was  7,756  with 
2,031  braces  produced  and  4,679  repairs.  The 
NRI's  capabUlty  is  being  furi:her  expanded 
at  the  present  time  by  the  addition  of  ten 
new  sateUlte  rehabUltatlon  units  being  con- 
structed at  selected  province  hospital  sites. 
These  iinlts,  scheduled  for  completion  by  the 
end  of  FY  1974,  wUl  more  than  double  the 
present  annual  output  of  prosthetic/ 
orthotic  devices  and  repair  services.  Of  equal 
importance,  the  province  hospital  sateUlte 
units  wlU  provide  the  mechanism  for  more 
effectively  extending  rehabUltatlon  services  to 
rural  populations  who  found  the  previous 
central  rehabUltatlon  locations  to  be  rela- 
tively inaccessible.  By  the  end  of  CY  1974, 
when  the  ten  additional  hospital  units  reach 
fuU  capacity,  it  Is  expected  that  total  pro- 
duction of  the  NRI  system,  including  pros- 
thetlc/orthotlc  devices  and  repairs,  may  reach 
36.000  per  year. 

Recognizing  that  there  still  remains  a 
backlog  of  disabled  people  reqtilring  special- 
ized treatment  and  rehablUtatlve  care,  the 
Mission  is  currently  re-ezamlning  the  entire 
GVN  medical  rehabUltatlon  program  to  de- 
termine the  feasibUity  of  expanding  USO 
assistance  to  this  area  stUI  more  If  the  over- 
aU  level  of  funding  being  sought  from  tbe 
Congress  in  FY  1976  is  made  available. 
Cambodia 

As  noted  under  the  response  to  Recom- 
mendation 6,  virtually  the  fuU  attention  of 
the  volxmtary  agencies  now  working  in  Cam- 
bodia under  A.IX).  grants  has  been  devoted 
to  aasurtng  that  the  emergency  shelter,  food, 
and  medical  needs  of  refugees  Is  being  pro- 
vided and  little,  or  no,  attention  has  been 
devoted  to  more  sophisticated  treatment  re- 
quirements. We  anticipate  that  physical  re- 
habUltatlon programs  will  be  evolved  and  put 
into  practice  by  the  voluntary  agencies  but 
only  after  other  more  immediate  prtortty 
programs— such  as  intensified  care  for  or- 
phans and  ChUdren — are  attended  to.  This 
is  based  on  two  considerations:  1)  The  num- 
ber of  persons  permanently  disabled  by  war 
wounds  to  date  is  atUl  relatively  small;  and 
2)  The  large  number  of  refugees  must  be 
afforded  a  higher  prtortty  of  attention. 
Laos 

UJ3.  support  for  physical  rehabUitaUon 
programs  In  Laos  has  been  largely  In  con- 
junction with  other  bilateral  an4  multUateral 
assistance.  In  addition  to  official  asslstanoe 
(AJX).  and  D.OJD.),  many  UJ3.  personnel 
have  provided  Informal  assistance  in  support 
of  Lao  physical  rehabUltatlon  programs.  The 
porlmary  institution  Is  the  Orthopedic  Center 
in  Vientiane.  It  has  been  ftinded  and  op- 
erated by  the  Directorate  of  Veterans'  Aflalra 
with  assistance  from  UNDP  (two  technical 
advisors)  and  USG-DOD  (USAID-R.O.),  with 
approximately  $80,000  a  year  In  medical  sup- 
plies and  commodities.  It  Is  staffed  by  Foicea 
Armee  Royale  (mUitary)  personnel.  Present 
capacity  is  50  amputees  per  month,  the  ma- 
Jortty  being  military  with  about  ten  per- 
cent being  civilian. 

The  International  Bed  Croes  is  a««iiiting 
the  RLO  In  establishing  a  second  orth(q>edlo 
center  at  Savannakhet.  WHO  has  provided 
a  training  course  for  physiotherapists. 

(8)  "Defusing  the  bombs  in  the  country- 
lide. — By  conservative  estimate,  there  are 
some  300  mUllon  to  600  mllUon  pounds  of 
Tindetonated  explosives  strewn  today 
throughout  the  Vietnamese  countryside— 
Tinexploded  mines,  booby-traps,  and  bombs. 
Little  or  no  effort  has  been  made  to  laxmch 
a  systematic  program  of  ordnance  removal. 
In  fact,  the  official  view  expressed  to  the  Sub- 
oonunlttee  is  that  'the  clearing  of  ordnance, 
according  to  preliminary  reports,  has  so  far 
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not  been  a  major  problem.'  Tet,  hoapltal 
ftdmlMlon  statistics  teU  a  different  story,  as 
Vletnameee  civilians  continue  to  lose  life  and 
limb  to  mines  and  booby-traps  In  the  field. 
America  clearly  has  a  responsibility  to  help 
support  and  fund  a  program  to  defuse  thea* 
mines  and  bombs,  many  of  which  we  left  be- 
hind. To  date,  our  government  baa  given  this 
rMponslbinty  little  thought,  and  even  leas 
action." 

The  Chief  of  the  Army  of  the  Bepubllc  of 
Vlet-lfam  (ARVN)  Logistics  submitted  a  re- 
port on  exploded  ordnance,  and  also  our  four 
Consulate  Oenerals  have  thoroughly  re- 
▼tewed  the  situation  in  their  areas.  Dtirlng 
1978  there  were  no  known  Incidents  In  Re- 
gion 3  as  of  October  1.  few  If  any  in  Region 
4,  and  three  In  Region  3.  In  Region  1  the 
statistics  are  not  available  except  for  the 
most  affected  province  of  Quang  Trl,  which 
reported  that  eight  had  been  killed  and 
thlrty-flve  wounded  by  \mezploded  ordnance 
between  Pebniary  and  October  1973. 

The  Government  of  Vlet-Nam  (OVN)  nor- 
mally follows  standardized  ordnance  clearing 
procedures  In  refugee  areas,  having  military 
unlta  conduct  preliminary  ^'^tirlng  opara- 
Uons  before  the  people  arrive.  Such  opera- 
tions are  thorough  at  housing  sites  and  along 
roads,  although  of  necessity,  less  so  over  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  hectares  of  farm- 
land. Later,  if  farmers  uncover  ordnanoe, 
they  report  It  to  the  local  authorities,  who 
have  National  PoUoe,  regional  forces  or  popu- 
Ur  forcea  dlapow  of  it.  However,  if  a  great 
deal  0*  catlnance  is  found  or  large  explosive 
devices  are  Involved,  local  authorltlea  then 
contact  district  and  province  chiefs,  who 
may  request  ARVN  forces  In  the  vldnlty  to 
handle  the  dl^oeal. 

The  OVN  does  not  maintain  regular  re- 
ports on  the  clearance  of  unexploded  ord- 
nance, the  number  uncovered  and  disposed 
of,  the  number  of  troops  Involved,  or  the 
number  of  injuries  and  deaths  remiltlng  from 
exploalons.  The  dl^xiaal  of  unexploded  ord- 
nance Is  regarded  by  the  OVN  as  one  of  the 
many  normal  tasks  It  undertakes  In  the  re- 
turn of  refugees  to  their  original  village  or 
raeettlement  sites  and,  therefore,  special  wtyi 
separate  reports  are  not  kept.  Moreover,  there 
Is  often  no  way  of  knowing  whether  unex- 
ploded ordnance  predates  the  January,  1978, 
agreemenu  or  was  subaaquenUy  planted  by 
North  Vietnamese  Army/ Viet  Cong  (NVA/ 
VC)  force*.  The  ABVN  is  equipped  for  ord- 
nance dlspoeal  so  no  United  8Utee  assistance 
has  been  requested  for  current  ordnance 
clearing  operaUons  and  none  Is  expected  to 
be  reqviested. 

The  continuing  problems  of  deaths  and  In- 
juries in  some  refugee  reeettlement  areas 
•rtsee  from  the  present  campaign  of  NVA/VC 
forces  to  harrass  theee  areas  by  planting 
of  mines.  Indiscriminate  mortar  attacks,  and 
the  \ue  of  long-rang  rockets.  Recently  the 
Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  delegation  to  the  Two 
Party  Joint  Military  Commission  proposed 
cessation  of  the  use  of  these  weapons  which 
result  only  In  indiscriminate  kUllng  and 
maiming  of  Innocent  clvUlans  and  chfldren 
The  propoeal  was  Immediately  rejected  by 
ttw  Communist  side.  Additional  informa- 
tion was  provided  the  Subcommittee  by  Mr 
Robert  H.  Nooter,  Assistant  Administrator 
of  A.lJ>.s  Bureau  for  Supporting  Assistance 
subsequent  to  the  Subcommittee's  hearing 
on  August  1,  1973.  and  In  a  letter  dated  I"eb^ 
niary  18,  1974,  from  Mr.  Matthew  J.  Harvey 
AJJ>.8  AaslBtant  Administrator  for  Leels- 
latlve  Affaln.  "<w« 

(9)  "PrUons  and  polMeal  prUonera  in 
9<yuth  Vtet-Kam.-The  record  ta  clear  that 
political  prisoners  exist  In  South  Vlet-Nam 
And  the  record  is  also  clear  that  the  Thieu 
government  has  been  thwarting  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  prisoners'  plight.  But  the  com- 
plicity of  our  own  government  in  the  abuse  of 
Justice  and  falrptay  Is  also  dear.  And  this 
should  outrage  the  conadence  of  all  Amer- 
icans, Americans  should  yield  to  no  one  In 


condemning  the  cruelty  to  clvUlans  by  the 
PRO  and  Its  aUles.  But  what  they  do  can- 
not relieve  our  responsibility  to  help  mini- 
mize and  remedy  the  hardship  and  distress  of 
ClvUlans.  Including  political  prisoners.  In 
South  Vlet-Nam. 

"(a)  In  line  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  a 
1973  congressional  directive,  the  President 
should  rapidly  phase-out  aU  American  spon- 
sored or  supported  public  safety  oriented 
programs  In  South  Vlet-Nam.  Laos,  and  Cam- 
bodia—And immediately  divert  unexpended 
funds  for  such  purposes  to  meet  humanltar- 
Un  needs  among  orphans  and  other  victims 
of  the  war. 

"(b)  The  United  SUtes  should  make  Im- 
medtate  and  strong  diplomatic  representa- 
tions to  the  Thleu  government  In  behalf  of 
the  humane  and  Jiist  treatment  of  aU  clvU- 
lans deUlned  for  political  reasons.  Among 
other  things,  the  United  States  should  firmly 
counsel  the  Thleu  government  to  Invite  a  fuU 
Inspection  of  prison  faculties  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross,  and  to  provide  for  the  orderly  due 
process  and/or  release  of  those  detainees  not 
covered  by  the  repatrUtlon  and  return  provl- 
slons  in  the  prisoner  protocol  of  the  cease- 
fire agreement. 

"(c)  The  United  States  should  make  diplo- 
matic representations— through  various 
channels  and  In  cooperation  with  other  gov- 
ernments concerned  over  the  future  of  South 
Vlet-Nam— to  further  encourage  and  facUl- 
tate  negotiations  between  the  Thleu  govern- 
ment  and  the  PRO,  as  provided  for  In  the 
cease-fire  agreements,  for  the  repatriation 
and  return  of  those  political  prisoners  on 
both  sides  covered  by  the  agreement." 

The  Department  of  State  cannot  agree 
with  the  Study  Mission's  assertion  that  "the 
record  is  clear  that  political  prisoners  exist 
In  South  Vlet-Nam." 

One  of  the  principal  sources  of  confusion 
m  this  highly  complex  matter  Is  the  defini- 
tion of  the  term  "political  prisoner."  We  In- 
terpret this  term,  as  applied  to  South  Vlet- 
Nam,  to  refer  to  Individuals  of  non-commu- 
nlst.  non-violent  persuasion  who  are  Im- 
prisoned only  for  expressing  their  criticism 
or  the  Oovemment.  We  note  In  this  regard 
that  the  Oovemment  of  Vlet-Nam's  (OVN) 
stated  policy  does  not  permit  the  arrest  of 
anyone  for  mere  political  dissent.  However 
w^en  an  act  of  poUtlcal  dlasent  is  coupled 
w^th  actions  that  violate  public  order  or 
threaten  national  security  the  responsible 
person  or  groups  of  persons  are  subject  to 
detention. 

We  also  do  not  agree  with  the  Study  Mis- 
sion s  statement  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  has  blocked  resolution  of  the 

^i^nJ'^K'J"'?'"'''  "'i*^*-  ^"«  progress  In 
resolving  this  Issue  haa*4>een  alow,  a  review 
of  the  record  clearly  shows  that  the  per- 
formance of  the  Vietnamese  Oovemment  has 
been  markedly  better  than  that  of  the  Com- 
munist side.  For  example,  we  note  that  on 
the  basis  of  the  Initial  lists  exchanged  by 
^^^^li"***  ^o"o«^°«  the  cease-fire,  the 
GVN  has  now  tximed  over  6.081  civilian 
prisoners  to  the  "PRO"  (Viet  Cong)  in  re- 
turn for  ^only  637  of  It.  own  clvUlaS  person- 

r.  ;.f'*^*^*'"  *°'^»  *^«  °^^  released  almost 
eight  Communist  prisoners  for  every  one 
°  i!*  personnel  received  from  the  Viet  Cone 
The  OVN's  wuilngneas  to  accept  this  un- 
favorable exchange  ratio.  In  spite  of  the  Viet 
Cong's  continued  refusal  to  provide  an  ac- 
counting for  the  publUhed  list  of  names  of 
some  70,000  Oovemment  officials  and  private 
civilians  kidnapped  or  otherwise  detained 
by  the  Ocanmuntets  during  the  course  of  the 
war,  appears  to  us  as  a  compeUlng  Indica- 
tion of  Its  interest  in  resolving  the  clvUlan 
^laoner  problem.  We  would  also  note,  that 
OVN  authorltle*  have  offered  to  release  to 
the  Viet  Cong  any  remaining  clvUlan  pri- 
soners Identified  by  the  Viet  Cong  as  Corn- 
s'"^* i^*J?^^-  ^"  ^'idltlon  to  those  released  to 
the  Viet  Cong,  since  the  beginning  of  1973 
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the  South  Vietnamese  Oovemment  has 
granted  amnesty  to  approxlmatelv  9 1«> 
ClvUlan  prlaonera.  ' 

What  has  been  the  performance  of  the 
Viet  Cong?  As  noted  above  they  have  con 
slstentiy  refused  to  release  or  give  an  ac* 
counting  of  the  many  thousands  of  South 
Vietnamese  civilians  they  have  abducted  » 
otherwise  detained  during  the  war  Further 
more.  unlUse  the  OVN.  the  Communists  hav^ 
also  refused  to  provide  any  InformatJon 
about  the  number  or  location  of  their  clvUlan 
detention  camps,  the  conditions  of  the  camps 
or  the  number  of  prisoners  held  therein  Also 
on  several  occasions  during  the  first  phase  of 
the  prisoner  exchangee  the  Viet  Cong  sparked 
demonstrations  at  the  release  sites  which 
led  to  the  Intermptlon  of  the  exchanges  for 
several  months. 

In  sum.  It  seems  evident  to  ua  that  the 
primary  responalbUlty  for  the  "abuse  of  Jus- 
tice  and   falrplay"  with   regard   to  civilian 
prlaoners  rests  squarely  with  the  Communist 
Bide.  The  Study  Mission's  contention  that  the 
ua.  Is  an  accomplice  In  thwarting  a  resolu- 
tlon  of  the  civilian  prisoner  issue  is  unfound- 
ed. Since  the  ceasefire  the  VS.  has  consist- 
ently  encouraged  the  two  South  Vietnamese 
parties  towards  an  early  resolution  of  this 
matter  In  accordance  with  Article  8(c)  of  the 
Agreement.  As  an  outside  power  our  ability 
to  influence  events  in  this  sensitive  area  u 
clearly  limited,  but  we  wUl  continue  to  do 
what  we  reasonably  can  to  secure  the  hu- 
mane treatment  and  prompt  rel^ae  of  pris- 
oners of  both  sides.  We  have  on  a  number  of 
occasions  since  the  cease-fire  conveyed  to  the 
OVN  our  great  Uiterest  In  the  humane  treat- 
ment of  prisoners,  clvUlan  and  mUltary  alike 
In  this  regard   we  note  that   the  Interna- 
tlonal  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC) 
continues  to  conduct  visits  to  GVN  mUltary 
POW  camps  as  It  has  since  1966.  (In  notable 
contrast  to  the  aUltude  of  the  OVN,  the 
Communists    have    never    permitted    icBC 
visits  to  their  prison  camps.) 

We  would  add  that  the  extensive  evidence 
available  to  us  almply  does  not  sustain  the 
highly  publicized  charges  that  clvUlan  pris- 
oners are  subjected  to  widespread,  systematic 
mistreatment  In  the  JaUs  of  the  Republic  of 
Vlet-Nam.  No  one  claims  that  abuse  of  pris- 
oners has  never  occurred  in  the  OVN  prison 
system;  nor  for  that  matter,  could  such  a 
claim  be  made  for  penal  institutions  In  the 
United  States  and  many  other  countries. 
Certainly,  this  claim  coiUd  not  be  made  for 
North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  penal  In- 
stitutions, considering  the  passions  aroused 
over  two  decades  of  war  in  Vlet-Nam  it  would 
be  remarkable  U  some  Incidents  did  not 
occur.  However,  based  on  our  past  advisory 
experiences  and  the  current  observations  of 
our  Embassy  In  Saigon,  it  Is  clearly  evident 
that  most  puUlahed  reports  about  abuses  an 
highly  exaggerated. 

With  reference  to  the  Study  Mission's  rec- 
onunendatlon  in  subsection  (a),  we  are  pres- 
ently terminating  U.8.  public  safety  programs 
In  South  Vlet-Nam.  Laos  and  Cambodia  as  re- 
quired by  recent  legislation.  These  programs 
wUl  be  ended  well  before  the  legislative  dead- 
line of  August  17.  1974. 

We  are  enclosing  for  the  Subcommittee's 
Information  a  copy  of  a  comprehensive  sur- 
vey of  the  ClvUlan  prisoner  population  in 
South  Vletnamess  Jails  prepared  by  the  VS. 
Embassy  In  Saigon. 

(10)  "Emergency  Relief  Needs  in  Cambo- 
dia.— In  the  absence  of  a  ceasefire  agreement 
for  Cambodia,  and  in  light  of  the  massive 
toll  of  ClvUlan  casualties  and  refugees  from 
contlnmng  war,  the  emergency  humanitarian 
needs  of  war  victims  must  be  a  matter  of 
very  urgent  concern  to  our  own  government 
and  aU  involved.  Despite  belated  efforts  to, 
meet  these  needs,  conditions  among  war  vic- 
tims continue  to  deteriorate.  Pood  and  shel- 
ter and  medicine  are  stUl  m  short  supply. 
Private  volimtary  agencies  and  the  Indochina 
Operational  Group  of  the  Red  Cross  provld* 
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the  most  effective  mechanism  for  additional 
jellef  efforts.  It  is  imperative  that  the  United 
States  generovisly  support,  in  cash  and  kind, 
the  emergency  relief  programs  of  theee 
agencies." 

«  •  •  •  • 

A  ntmiber  of  emergency  relief  programs 
were  initiated  In  FT  1973  to  begin  to  cope 
with  the  problems  noted  In  the  recommen- 
dation. These  are  being  expanded  at  a  rapid 
rate  utilizing  the  services  of  a  number  of 
OjB.  and  International  Voluntary  Agencies. 
Also  the  U.S.  Government  Is  strongly  sup- 
porting the  operations  of  the  Reeettlement 
and  Development  Foundation  (RD)  which 
is  the  agency  designated  by  the  OKR  to  man- 
age refugee  resettlement. 

As  an  Indication  of  the  extent  of  the  U.S. 
aovernmenfa  concerns,  when  the  OKR  re- 
quested assistance  In  managing  its  growing 
lefugee  program,  we: 

1.  Alrshlpped  six  and  surface-shipped  four 
Packaged  Dlsa£ter  Hospitals  for  use  In  the 
areas  with  the  greatest  numbers  of  refugees. 
(Two  of  these  hospitals  are  stUl  being  held 
in  reserve  for  emergency  deployment.) 

a.  Funded  grants  to  the  Catholic  Relief 
Services  (CR8).  the  World  Vision  Relief 
Organisation  (WVRO)  and  the  Indochina 
Operations  group  (lOO)  for  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  four  of  the  ten  hos- 
pitals. 

3.  Funded  additional  grants  to  CRS. 
WVRO,  CARE,  and  the  lOO  to  enable  them 
to  supply  emergency  food,  shelter  and  In- 
camp  medical  care  to  refxigees  and  to  begin 
a  refugee  resettlement  program.  Including 
the  $1,176,000,  of  FY  1973  grants,  we  wlU  by 
the  end  of  FY  1974,  have  provided  $6,517,000 
to  the  Voluntary  Agencies  (Including  the 
Cambodian  portion  of  the  lOO  program) .  An 
additional  $8,068,000  Is  also  being  granted 
this  FT  to  the  RDF  and  to  cover  direct  hire 
costs  related  to  refugees. 

4.  We  are  requesting  $20,010,000  In  FY 
1976  for  our  refugee  program  of  relief  and 
resettlement. 

(11)  "Relief  and  rehabiUtation  in  Lao». — 
In  support  of  the  cease  fl*e  agreement  for 
Laos  and  the  continuing  progress  antici- 
pated in  forming  a  government  of  national 
union,  the  United  States  should  move  more 
rapidly  In  changing  the  character,  personnel 
and  purpose  of  our  presence  in  Vientiane. 
Moreover.  In  light  of  the  enormous  humani- 
tarian and  reconstruction  needs  among  the 
people  of  Laos,  the  United  States  should 
•trongly  encourage  expanding  programs  of 
reUef  and  rehabilitation  In  aU  parts  of  the 
country,  and  generously  contribute  to  these 
programs.  In  this  connection,  a  special  effort 
should  be  made  to  encourage  and  expand 
the  wt»k  of  volunury  agencies,  the  Indo- 
cbina  Operational  Group  of  the  Red  Cross, 
CNICEF.  and  other  appropriate  Interna- 
tional channels." 

Recognising  that  the  rapidly  evolving 
ft^-cnm-Rn  environment  in  Laoe  Is  cre- 
ating a  situation  whose  parameters  are  quite 
dWerent  from  those  of  the  wartime  era,  the 
U8AID  Is  currently  redirecting  Its  economic 
•nd  humanitarian  assistance  efforts.  Pro- 
Krams  are  being  shifted  from  emergency  war- 
time objectives  to  longer  term  poet-war  hu- 
manitarian, reconstruction  and  development 
oriented  activities,  some  of  which  already 
nave  been  noted  favorably  by  the  Lao  Patri- 
otic Ftont  (LPP).  With  the  Provisional  Gov- 
tnaamnt  of   National   Union    (PONU)    now 

tS[f^'^^-  "^  "^^  ^  8*^«°  *o  and  through 
raePGNU.  The  future  thrust,  extent  and 
»»gree  of  country-wide  coverage  of  U.S.  aid 
wu  be  determined  in  conjunction  with  of- 
ficials of  the  PONU. 

Altihough  the  US.  is  continuing  to  en- 
courage  the  partlclpaticn  of  voluntary  agen- 
»  m  rehabilitation  and  relief  efforts,  most 
o^MUsatlons  appear  to  prefer  to  watt  unttl 
■M»tiaie  after  the  formation  of  the  new 
«o«emment  before  making  any  commlt- 
menu.  with   the  formation  of  the  PONU, 


the  atnooephere  for  their  future  Involvement 
should  be  greatly  enhanced.  Because  of  both 
budgetary  and  manpower  limitations  how- 
ever, it  Is  doubtful  that  voluntary  agencies 
will  asBunne  a  major  share  of  current  VS. 
humanitarian  activities.  The  Indochina  Op- 
erations  Group  (lOG)  of  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  of  course,  is 
currently  operating  in  Laos  as  weU  as  in  the 
other  Indochina  countries,  although  the  cur- 
rent program  in  Laos  Is  not  related  entirely 
to  refugee  assistance.  In  Laos,  the  lOO  has 
provided  some  medical  supplies  and  equip- 
ment to  the  LPP.  Although  we  certainly 
support  the  expansion  of  lOG.  as  weU  as 
other  donors'  reUef  and  rehabUltatlon  efforts 
In  Laos.  It  Is  important  that  any  expansion 
not  outstrip  theU-  ability  to  maintain  the 
quality  of  their  operations. 

(12)  "Relations  with  Hanoi— Relief  and 
rehabUitation  in  North  Vietnam.— In  the 
context  of  recognized  understandings  t)e- 
tween  Washington  and  Hanoi,  and  of  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  implement  the  ceasefire 
agreement  and  protocoU  for  Vietnam,  the 
United  States  should  take  new  Initiatives  to 
break  the  apparent  diplomatic  deadlock 
with  North  Vietnam.  Such  activity  Is  needed 
to  help  chart  a  new  beginning  in  our  rela- 
tions with  Indochina — and  could  usefully 
serve  many  ends,  including  the  following: 

(a)  An  accounting  of  Americans  missing 
In  action; 

(b)  An  accounting  of  American  and  other 
Journalists  missing  In  Cambodia; 

(c)  A  ceasefire  agreement  for  Cambodia; 

(d)  A  de-escalation  of  military  confilct  in 
South  Vietnam,  and  a  new  emphasis  on  the 
political  framework  and  objectives  of  the 
ceasefire  agreement  for  Vietnam; 

(e)  A  renewal  of  negotiations  on  Amer- 
ican contributions  to  the  reconstruction  of 
North  Vietnam — prlmarUy  humatutarlan  as- 
sistance for  medical  faculties  and  housing 
and  general  rehabUltatlon   needs; 

(f)  A  beginning  toward  the  normalizing 
of  relations  between  Washington  and  Ha- 
noi, as  expressed  by  Secretary  of  State  Kis- 
singer on  January  24.  1973:  "And  therefore 
it  is  our  firm  intention  In  our  relationship 
to  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  to 
move  from  hostUlty  to  normalization  to  con- 
cUlatlon  and  cooperation.  And  we  beUeve 
that  under  conditions  of  peace  we  can  con- 
tribute throughout  Indochina  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  humane  aspirations  of  aU  the 
people  of  Indochina.  And  we  wUl.  in  that 
sph-lt,  perform  our  traditional  role  of  help- 
ing people  realize  these  aspirations  in  peace." 

U.S.  relations  with  the  Democratic  Repub- 
Uc  of  Vietnam  (DRV),  including  proepecu 
for  a  U.S.-flnanced  reconstruction  program 
for  that  country,  have  been  treated  in  Sec- 
retary Kissinger's  letter  of  March  25  to  Sen- 
ator Kennedy.  As  the  Secretary  noted  In  his 
letter,  oxir  relations  with  the  DRV  depend  to 
a  large  extent  on  Hanoi's  observ.Ti.ce  of  the 
January  27.  1973.  Cease-fire  Agreement.  We 
have  made  it  clear  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
that  we  stand  ready  to  proceed  with  steps 
towards  normalization  of  relations  onoe 
Hanoi  provides  evidence  of  Its  Intention  to 
comply  seriously  with  the  Agreement's  pro- 
visions. We  have  emphasized  this  position  on 
a  numlser  of  occasions  both  publicly  and  pri- 
vately at  the  various  levels  of  contact  that 
been  uniformly  rebuffed  by  Hanoi. 

In  Ught  of  the  DRV's  persistent  faUure  to 
observe  the  cetise-flre  provisions,  our  options 
for  new  Initiatives  toward  Hanoi  are  limited. 
Furthermore,  it  is  our  beUef  that  new  U.S. 
iniuatlves  to  remove  the  obstacles  towards 
a  more  normal  relationship  with  North  Vlet- 
Nam  cannot  be  one-sided  if  they  are  to  have 
a  reasonable  chance  of  success.  They  should 
be  based  on  some  Indication  that  the  DRV  Is 
genuinely  Interested  In  helping  to  establish 
the  conditions  of  peace  In  Indochina  neces- 
sary for  such  a  relationship  to  develop.  In 
this  regard  It  Is  sobering  to  note  that  several 
Oovenunent  of  Vlet-Nam  initiatives  dtirtng 


the  past  year,  designed  to  break  the  diplo- 
matic Impasse  with  the  communists,  have 
been  unlfc^'nUy  rebuffed  by  Hanoi. 

Nonetheless  we  have  not  abandoned  hope 
of  eventually  moving  towards  a  better  rela- 
tionship with  North  Viet-Nam.  Through  our 
variovis  channels  of  communication  with 
Hanoi,  we  wlU  continue  to  seek  means  for 
developing  a  more  fruitful  dialogue  with  the 
North  Vietnamese  leadership.  However,  we 
wiU  also  continue  to  Impress  upon  the  North 
Vietnamese  the  fundamental  importance  we 
attach  to  compliance  with  the  Cease-fire 
Agreement  as  the  primary  condition  for  the 
normalization  of  relations  with  us. 


WORLD  TRADE  WEEK 

Mr.  INODYE.  Mr.  President,  World 
Trade  Week,  which  we  are  observing, 
calls  attention  to  the  Importance  of  world 
trade  In  the  economic  and  cultural  life 
of  the  United  States.  There  are  more 
benefits  to  International  commerce  than 
dollars  and  cents,  however.  As  an  Island, 
my  own  State  of  Hawaii  has  always  been 
aware  of  this  fact  and  points  proudly  to 
Its  heritage  of  a  rich  mixture  of  cultures 
and  languages. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  The  ex- 
port of  U.S.  books  represent  less  than  1 
percent  of  total  U.S.  exports.  The  bal- 
ance-of-payments  picture  In  this  cate- 
gory has  always  been  favorable,  how- 
ever, and  more  importantly,  books  have 
an  intrinsic  value  which  goes  far  beyond 
the  status  of  a  commodity.  Books,  which 
purvey  the  sum  of  mankind's  knowledge 
and  experience,  have  changed  the  world. 

When  a  student  in  another  coimtry 
uses  an  American  textbook,  he  is  exposed 
not  only  to  the  information  it  contains 
but  also  to  our  languages  and.  In  most 
instances,  to  our  outlook — for  even  a 
highly  technical  book  reflects  to  some 
degree  the  national  philosophy  of  its  au- 
thor. Thus  when  a  Filipino,  Japanese,  or 
Korean  university  student  learns  biology 
from  a  U.S.  text,  he  Is  also  learning, 
through  the  examples  cited,  about  cer- 
tain aspects  of  American  life. 

Many  countries  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  books  as  a  reflection  of  a  nation 
and  strongly  support  the  export  of  their 
intellectual  products.  In  this  coimtry  we 
traditionally  observe  the  process  of  free 
enterprise  and  leave  it  to  the  authors 
and  publishers  to  promote  their  products 
abroad.  Tills  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  we  should  neglect  to  recognize  and 
give  credit  to  an  export  which  fosters 
Information,  knowledge,  and  under- 
standing among  nations.  Hawaii  salutes 
World  Trade  Week. 


WHITE  HOUSE  ACTION  ON 
COMPUTER  FILES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  an  article  hi  the  New 
York  Times  on  action  by  the  White 
House  in  notifying  3,000  persons  whose 
names  and  personal  information  are 
maintained  in  White  House  cma- 
puterized  persormel  files.  According  to 
the  New  York  Times  of  Thursday,  May 
16,  the  White  House  took  the  unusual 
and  noteworthy  step  of  Informing  each 
of  the  persons  about  whom  informaticai 
Is  being  held  of  the  fact  that  informa- 
tion is  maintained  about  them,  and  In- 
vited each  person  to  review  that  Infor- 
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mation.  This  Is  an  exemplary  procedure. 

which  should  be  more  usually  followed  by 
all  organizations  that  ma^lT)tH<Ti  informa- 
tion about  people.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  re- 
ferred to  be  printed  In  the  Rccoro. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

Whits  HoxnK  Fxuts  Hold  Data  on  3.000 
or  Top  XT.S.  Jobs 

WASHmoToir,  May  16. — Some  3,000  t<9- 
level  Oovemment  employee  have  been  ad- 
vUed  that  tbelr  namee  and  otber  vital  statls- 
tlce — Including  ethnic  baekgroiind  and  polit- 
ical afflUatlona — are  filed  in  a  White  Hoiiae 
computer. 

The  names  of  another  S/WO  penona  who 
have  applied  for  tc^  Oovemment  Jobe  are 
also  in  the  computer,  and  they  have  alao  been 
notified,  according  to  Samuel  Schulhof,  dep- 
uty epeclal  assistance  to  the  President. 

The  letter  states: 

"Due  to  the  current  concern  over  Oovem- 
ment data  collection,  I  am  writing  to  fcwmal- 
ly  notify  you  of  the  computerised  Infcama- 
tton  kept  by  the  White  House  personnel  of- 
fice on  all  full-time  noucareer  employes  In 
the  Federal  Government.  This  information  Is 
kept  as  an  incidental  administrative  action 
necessary  for  carrying  out  the  constitutional 
and  statutory  fvmctlons  of  the  Presidency. 

"The  computerised  data  are  maintained  for 
statistical  reasons.  Information  is  listed 
about  your  position,  mailing  and  legal  ad- 
dresses, age,  educational  and  work  back- 
ground, and,  when  available  your  ethnic  and 
political  background." 

The  letter  was  signed  by  David  J.  Wlmar, 
Q>eclal  assistant  to  the  President. 

Mr.  SchiL'iiof  said  the  two  types  of  files  had 
long  enabled  the  White  House  to  keep  track 
at  Presidential  political  appointees  and  po- 
tential candlatee  for  top  Jobs,  adding  that 
putting  the  InfOTmation  on  the  computer 
makes  them  txkxk  useful. 

Mr.  Wlmer's  letter  invites  those  whose 
names  are  in  the  computer  to  review  the  in- 
formation— most  of  it  usually  supplied  by 
them  originally — ^to  make  sure  it  Is  accxirate. 


MAN  OP  THE  SOUTH  AWARD 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr,  President,  every 
year  a  man  is  selected  by  Dixie  Business 
magazine  to  receive  its  Man  of  the 
South  Award. 

The  IndlvidualB  chosen  for  this  honor 
have  made  significant  and  substantial 
contributions  to  the  well-beins  and  prog- 
ress of  the  people  of  the  South. 

I  am  proud  to  salute  Mr.  William  H. 
Bamhardt,  of  Charlotte,  N.C..  as  1973'8 
Man  of  the  South,  the  28th  time  the 
honor  has  been  bestowed. 

Editor  Hubert  Lee.  of  Atlanta,  an- 
noimced  the  award  in  Dixie  Businees,  and 
I  ask  that  his  announcement,  Mr.  Bam- 
hardfs  biography  in  Who's  Who  in 
America,  £uid  an  editorial  from  the 
Charlotte  Observer  be  printed  in  the 

RCCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoio, 
ufoUowi: 
Basithasot  Is  Honored  as  "Man  or  South" 

William  H.  Bamhardt  of  Charlotte,  brother 
ot  the  man  for  whom  the  Joiin  J.  Bamhardt 
Boy  Scout  Camp  in  Stanly  County  was 
named,  has  been  honored  as  the  38th  "Man 
•of  the  South"  by  t2ie  editors  of  Dixie  Busl- 


He  la  prsildsnt  of  Bamhardt  Bros.  Co.  In 
Charlotte,  and  to  a  director  of  ao  corpora- 
ttons. 


RutMTt  P.  Lee,  for  46  years  editor  of  Dixie 
BnilnesB,  said  Mr.  Bamhardt  to  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  the  free  enterprlas  system  helping 
build  a  better  South  and  nation. 

Biaidlngs  named  for  him  Include  Bam- 
hardt, Queens  College,  Charlotte;  Bamhardt 
Building,  Charlotte;  Bamhardt-Dowd  Chap. 
el.  Camp  EllloU,  Old  Fort;  Bamhardt  Bible 
Center,  Payetteville;  Bamhardt  Dlq>ensary, 
Belgian-Congo;  and  Bamhardt  Prayer 
Ohapel,  Weeping  Willow  AMB  Zlon  Church, 
Charlotte. 

Hto  awards  Include  the  SUver  Beaver  and 
the  Sliver  Antelope  from  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  and  the  W.  D.  Boyce  Award  "for  Dte- 
tlngulshed  Service  to  Scouting." 

WnxiAic  H.  Baxmrakdt:  Man  or  trx  Sotttb 

roB  1973 

(By  Hubert  P.  Lee) 

The  Ctiarlotte  Observer  for  September  30, 
1964,  bad  an  editorial:  "It's  StlU  The  Land 
Of  Opportunity." 

Any  young  man,  groping  hto  way  through 
those  bewildering  months  just  after  gradu- 
ation from  college,  who  fears  that  oppcnrtu- 
nlty  circumscribed  In  thto  modem  age, 
should  read  the  article  in  the  September 
Issue  of  Modem  Textiles  about  William  H. 
Bamhardt  of  Charlotte. 

The  young  graduate  wUl  find  there  that 
far  from  being  circumscribed,  opportunity  In 
America  is  broader  today  than  it  ever  has 
been.  His  ancestors  had  to  find  their  chance 
oiily  In  an  unexplored  continent.  The  mod- 
em youth  has  before  him  an  unexplored  field 
of  science  and  Invention  as  broad  as  the 
world.  We  have  only  penetrated  the  fringes 
of  that  field. 

It  offers  Incalcvilable  opportunity  to  those 
with  the  cvirloslty  to  inquire  about  Its  possi- 
bilities and  the  daring  to  try  the  unknown 
paths. 

Mr.  Bamhardt,  as  this  article  shows,  had 
both.  Beginning  as  a  farm  boy  in  Mecklen- 
burg County,  he  went  to  State  College,  then 
got  into  Textiles,  where  he  soon  perceived 
that  cotton  and  wool  and  silk  were  only  the 
frontier  of  thto  Industry. 

Artificial  fibers,  be  was  convinced,  offered 
the  great  futiue  for  It. 

Although  these  fibers  were  crude  and  ex- 
perimental In  the  1920s  when  he  started  In 
business,  he  was  sure  they  could  be  devel- 
oped and  kept  hto  mind  open  to  any  new 
processes.  If  they  were  not  perfect,  he  began 
hunting  ways  to  perffect  them.  Within  a 
decade  they  began  to  be  accepted.  War  short- 
ages transformed  the  progress  into  a  boom, 
and  postwar  expansion  made  them  no  longer 
substitutes  but  products  that  could  stand 
on  their  own. 

And  Mr.  Bamhardt,  who  as  a  yoimg  college 
graduate  looking  into  the  future  dared  its 
uncertainties,  has  become  the  busiest  man 
In  textiles,  with  so  many  Interests  that  you 
wonder  how  one  man  can  keep  up  with  all 
of  them. 

Thto  to  stOI  the  land  of  opi>ortunlty,  be- 
cause its  people  are  free  to  invent,  to  experi- 
ment, to  venture. 

•  •  •  •  • 

William  H.  Bamhardt,  was  featured  In  a 
th»ee  page  "Coverstory"  in  the  September 
1964  Issue  of  Modem  Textiles  by  editor  Rob- 
ert E.  Ellsworth,  "Busiest  Man  In  Textiles:" 

"There  Is  an  old  truism  that  if  you  want  to 
get  something  done  give  it  to  a  busy  man. 

"And  one  of  the  busiest  lumber-Jacks  in 
the  textile  forest — to  William  H.  Bamhardt 
of  Charlotte  who  heads  up  multifarious  en- 
terprises in  and  out  of  the  textile  industry. 

"Bamhardt,  who  to  a  man  of  great  faith  in 
ideas,  people  and  God,  simos  up  hto  outlook 
on  hto  life  and  times  with  a  philosophical: 

"Trouble  to  fun. 

"Textile  troubles  have  been  fun  for  Bam- 
hardt for  more  than  30  years,  during  which 
he  has  shared  in  the  learning  to  dye  acetate 
and  the  newer  fibers,  talcing  the  i>opuIatlon 
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oat  of  wool  bathing  suits,  modemiaing  tta 
•hoe  lace  and  a  host  of  other  things  why* 
were  too  difSoult  for  the  ordinary  m«.|  ^ 
cope  with." 

Bill  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Harrtoonbui* 
N.C.  Pebmary  3,  1903,  the  ISth  child  of  aS 
McClellan  and  John  Addtoon  Bamhardt 

He  helped  with  the  chores  .  .  .  caring  for 
the  horses,  mules,  cows,  pigs  .  .  .  worked  to 
the  garden  and  fields,  enjoying  it  all. 

With  hto  brothers,  he  hunted,  fished  and 
trapped  rabbits,  which  brought  five  c«iti 
apiece. 

BUI  rode  horseback  three  and  a  half  mua 
to  school  and  graduated  at  16. 

He  graduated  In  1923  from  North  CarotliM 
State  CoUege  of  School  of  TextUes  with  a  O* 
degree,  the  year  J.  Spender  Love  founded 
Burlington.  Hto  school  ^nmmi  pcedtotsd: 
"BUI  has  taken  to  textUes  as  hto  ealUas.  Bi 
likes  It,  and  works  hard  at  It.  and  a  man  at 
hto  calibre  wlU  make  a  good  executive  scom 
day.  A  good  pal,  a  good  man,  a  future  execn. 
tlve." 

John  T.  OaklweU.  ObanoeUor  of  N.C.  state 
UnlversMiy  at  Raleigh  wrote: 

"Dear  Hubert  Lee:  - 

"You're  a  widentwake,  generoiis  editor  tm 
citizen.  Bill  Barnbardt  Is  Indeed  a  fine  person, 
loyal  to  hto  principles  and  the  ethic  of 


We  are  proud  he  to  an  N.C.  State  Dnlvertrtr 
alumuus." 

Hto  father,  who  had  a  general  store,  to- 
vested  hto  savings  in  several  cotton  mflli 
owned  by  a  good  friend.  J.  W.  Cannon  of 
Concord.  N.C.  which  became  the  Caoun 
MUto.  ^^ 

At  N.C.  State,  BUI  was  president  of  the  Tex- 
tile Society,  managed  the  track  team  the  yesr 
It  won  the  state  championship  and  spent  i 
lot  of  time  In  TMCA  activities. 

He  had  two  Jobs  awaiting  him  when  te 
graduated— -a  sales  Job  at  tfi.OOO  and  a  Job 
In  a  Cannon  Mill  dyehouse  at  $18  a  week. 

BUI  took  the  918  a  week  Job  at  Oaoaco 
Plant  No.  fl  in  Concord  and  after  a  year  learn- 
ing his  trade  he  advanced  \o  manager  of  tht 
Hobarton  Mill  Dyehouse. 

Mary  Snead  Soger  In  her  Charlotte  31 
(c.  72)  wrote; 

Because  of  Bill's  experience  in  dyeing,  John 
Dabbs.  In  charge  of  DuPont  dyestuff  sales  to 
the  South  hired  the  young  man  and  sent  him 
up  to  Penn's  Grove,  New  Jersey,  for  a  nlsi 
training  course.  It  was  here  that  Bill  Bam- 
hardt first  came  into  contact  with  Tnaniti.^. 
fibers  acetate  especially,  and  he  was  fsacto- 
ated  with  the  prospect,  although  these  fltMi 
were  extremely  difficult  to  dye. 

Exciting  new  fibers  were  one  thing  BID 
encountered.  Another  was  the  most  faboloai 
salesman  in  the  business,  the  late  Todd  Ml- 
senheimer,  who  ofl^ered  him  a  Job  In  hto  htgli- 
powered  sales  organization.  For  awhile,  KU 
refused,  more  or  less  fulfilling  a  dream  bt 
had  for  working  with  DuPont.  But  when  Ml- 
senhelmer  landed  the  Celanese  account  and 
offered  BUl  a  Job  as  the  yam  salesman.  Iw 
accepted,  realizing  with  that  uncanny  Intui- 
tion that  synthetic  yarn  was  on  the  tluesli- 
old  of  revolutionizing  the  textile  industry. 

After  four  long  years  of  hard  work  Bill  urn 
knew  he  could  do  It.  He  was  on  the  way  wltfc 
the  manmade  fibers,  and  be  was  ambltloai. 

Oolng  Into  business  for  himself  was  Mi 
aim  and  when  he  found  an  accoimt.  the  tbp 
was  ripe.  BUI  had  met  Percy  AdamsooT* 
gifted  devMoper  of  novelty  fibers.  A'**"— 
wanted  bim  to  handle  the  Adamaon  aooonal 
In  the  southern  states.  On  AprU  1,  1980  WB- 
11am  H.  Bamhardt  Jointed  hto  older  bntMr, 
Charles,  In  forming — Bamhardt  Br  ' 
Charlotte.  After  the  death  at  Ohartee 
hardt  in  1938,  Bill  continued  the  btu— 
alone  until  1946  when  he  incorporated  *  ta» 
Bamhardt  Bros.  Co. 

Adamsoii  had  dereloped  a  iwrohittmir 
new  elastlo  ...  to  be  known  as  "Lasttt"  •  •  • 
and  it  was  Bill  Bamhardt  who  lealttid  tti 
enannous  potential  at  the  yam  in  mart 
hoatory. 


a*  aold  XntarwoMQ  Stookliic  Oompany  on 
1t»  Idea  of  "iMtax"  In  the  top  o<  oMnl  ham 
and  gone  forever  were  the  ugly,  imwleldy 
f»rt«r». 

WoBm  of  tbm  world  ar»  balioldwi  to  Baro- 
dardt  and  Adamion  for  trttin«  ttaam  out  at 
droopy  woolen  bathing  suits.  .  .  . 

Oarl  JantMn,  harhlng  suit  mannfaeturar. 
«M  sold  the  Idea  at  using  lambn  by  Barn- 
bardt while  In  a  pian*  orrr  Naw  Tork  wttlla 
a  guest  ot  Al  Kluge.  bead  ot  Artistic  Oom- 
pany. 

The  use  ot  Laatex  In  foundation  garments 
did  away  with  ooraeta. 

With  Herman  Bpstatnl  Doubto  Bestot- 
Dyed  Aoeiate  and  Bamhardt^  nlTlTit  th^ 
eliwlnated  tftk  from  menl  bow  daooratltms. 

Some  y«an  «co  Bfll  Invested  tn  9J0O0  aerae 
of  land. 

llmt  land  now  Ineludae  Foxoroft,  Oots- 
iRdd.  Barclay  Downs.  Banddph  Park  and 
ProTldeDce  Plantation. 

Bm  and  hto  aasodatea  own  Carolina  m- 
dustrtal  Park. 

BIB  to  on*  of  the  great  tnltimmn  in  modMn 


BUI  to  a  real  Man  of  Aoblarament. 

Be  to  a  wonderful  Ohrtottan  lajman  ^w«<  a 
■ymlMl  of  man's  goodness  to  man. 

Bi  to  a  fin*  example  of  tat*  whole  Bam- 
hKdt  family  in  North  Carolina. 

AH  of  BUlli  life  "Tlie  Unas  taava  fallen  tn 
ptoasant  idaoM  .  .  ." 

Hto  greateet  achto'vement  was  when  ha  mar- 
ried Miss  Margaret  McLaughlin,  October  8. 
1937,  In  Pennsylvanto. 

She  was  a  school  teaobw  he  m»t  while 
training  for  DuPont. 

They  have  four  chUdren — WUllam  Mc- 
Laughltn.  has  8  chUdren;  Nancy  B.  (MTs.  WU- 
Uara  D.)  Thomas,  has  4  ohlldivn.  Charles  P., 
has  8  ohUdrea  and  John  David,  has  4  chil- 
dren. 

BUI'S  three  sons  are  aasoelated  In  buslnees 
with  him.  making  Bill  Bamhardt  the  envy 
of  all  fathers. 

Members  of  Myers  Park  Church  are  proud 
of  the  Bamhardt  family. 

t  phoned  Dr.  James  E.  PQ>;gwtle,  pastor, 
who  was  excited  that  another  eldar  of  UJren 
Park  had  been  named  "Man  of  the  South." 
the  first  being  David  Ovens,  in  1961. 

The  Church  Bulletin  the  next  Sunday  had 
an  Item:  "Hearty  Congratulations  to  WU- 
llam H.  Bamhardt.  who  has  been  named 
•Man  of  the  South'  for  1973." 

•  •  •  •  • 

Tbx  IfacxuafBinto  PaxaaiiMUAN 

OongrattUations  to  WUllam  H.  Bamhardt, 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  textile  manufac- 
turer and  long  time  Elder  in  the  KCyen  Park 
I^eM>ytenan  Church,  who  has  been  named 
"Man  Of  The  South"  for  1974  by  the  Kdltors 
of^the  Dixie  Business, 

".  .  .  You  ootUd  not  have  found  a  greatw 
or  a  finer  man  for  28th  'Man  of  the  South' 
and  I  doubt  if  you'U  find  anyone  In  the 
Southeast  who  wUl  doubt  the  wtodom  of 
•sleeting  BiU  for  thto  honor. 

"Shakespeare  once  said,  'And  God  so  put 
together  the  elements  with  such  swaet  es- 
■•nce  that  he  said, 

Thto  Is  a  Man.' 
_  "Instead  of  talking  about  Jtillus  Caesar, 
he  could  vwy  well  have  been  speaking  of  BUI 
Bamhardt."  wrote  8.  P.  Oaakln.  SB  Regional 
Dliector  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America." 


a  tranaltlon  in  the  diaracter  and  pur- 
pose of  our  aid  program  to  that  area. 
The  Senate  also  made  clear  that 
American  aid  should  be  channeled,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
through  international  humanitarian  and 
voluntary  agencies  to  all  clTHlans  dis- 
advantaged by  a  decade  <rf  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  doubt  that  there  Is 
any  Member  of  Congress  who  wants 
America's  humanitarian  assistance  to  be 
used  as  a  poUtical  tooL  I  doubt  that  there 
are  many  who  do  not  agree  that  the 
problems  of  orphans  and  children  in  In- 
dochina, whether  in  South  or  North 
Vietnam,  or  Laos  or  Cambodia,  are  hot 
deserving  of  our  humanitarian  concern. 
Americans  have  never  allowed  bozden 
to  separate  or  diminish  their  humani- 
tarian concern  over  the  needs  of  Inno- 
cent civilians  caught  in  the  cran<di  ot 
war  OT  its  aftermath. 

It  Is  for  this  reason.  Mr.  President, 
that  I  wish  to  express  my  profound  dis- 
may over  the  apparent  decision  by  this 
administration  to  block  a  modest  pro- 
posal by  the  United  Nation's  Children's 
Fund  to  use  funds  for  humanitarian  pro- 
grams for  children  throughout  all  of 
Indochina,  including  North  Vietnam.  I 
believe  this  decision  Is  a  misreading  of 
the  intention  of  Congress  and  a  fafluze 
to  understand  the  humanitarian  concern 
of  the  American  t)eople. 

As  a  recent  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Times  phrased  it: 

The  American  people — should  be  disap- 
pointed that  their  Government  could  stoop 
to  put  politics  ahead  of  the  welfare  of  <*11- 
dren  anywhere. 


b*ld  anas  of  the  South  without  ofllclal 
Amsrloan  support.  Individual  Americans  oan 
halp  by  contributing  directly  to  UNICKP^ 
humanitarian  effort. 


SPEECH   OP   REV.  .DR.    DOCHERTY 
BETHESDA.  MD. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
15.  at  the  Invitation  of  the  president 
Jessie  Hllderbrand.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  attending  a  ceremony  that  marked 
the  opening  of  a  new  headquarters  of- 
fice for  the  Mctn^xjlltan  Federal  Sav- 
Ings  and  Loan  A^odaUon  In  Bethesda. 
Md.  On  that  occasion,  presided  over  by 
Walter  Oreen,  the  chairman  of  the 
board,  the  Reverend  Lr.  George  M. 
Docherty.  of  the  New  York  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church  In  Washington 
delivered  some  remarks  that  were  most 
particularly  appropriate  and  moving.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  speech 
that  the  Reverend  Dr.  Docherty  gave  us 
that  day  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou. 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RtcotD 
as  follows  : 


sv 


POLITICS  BEPCmE  CHILDRSN? 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  during 
**  debate  and  final  passage  last  year 
«  the  foreign  assistcmce  authorisation 
mr  Indochina  reconstruction  assistance, 
we  Congrees  made  clear  its  Intent  that 
*oe  first  pBtority-  of  Amcricaa  aid  to 
ffidoehlna  should  be  humanitarian— to 
beal  tha.vonods  of  war  and  to  bdp  btlnc 


Mr.  President.  I  agree  wholeheartedly. 
And  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  editorial  be  printed  In  the 
Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editwlal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  R«com>. 
as  follows: 

[Ptom  the  New  Tork  Times.  May  85,  WW] 
PouTtca  Bxroiz  Chiuxxn 

Citing  Washington's  "deep  disappoint- 
ment" In  the  aUeged  faUure  of  Vletnameee 
Communists  to  show  a  genuine  commit- 
ment to  peace,  the  United  Statee  Oovem- 
mant  has  insisted  that  the  XTnlted  Nations 
ChUdren's  Pund  not  use  American  money  to 
hrtp  finance  new  programs  for  chUd  aid  In 
North  Vietnam  and  Communlst-beld  areas 
of  the  South.  It  is  the  Amertoan  people  who 
should  be  dl8i4>pointed  that  their  Govern- 
ment oould  stoop  to  put  politics  ahead  of 
the  welfare  of  children  anywhere. 

UNICEP  has  a  long  and  honorable  raoonl 
of  Borupulously  ponpoUtlcal  asstotanoe  to 
QhUdren  in  more  thjm  lOO  oountrlee,  includ- 
ing oampesslonato  aid  to  both  sides  during 
the  Nigerian  clvU  war.  It  has  supported 
ohUd  aid  programs  In  South  Vtotnam  since 
1960  and  has  earmarked  811.3  mUllon  for  the 
South  In  the  disputed  new  program  that  en- 
oompasses  all  of  Indochina. 

The  United  Stetes  Otovemment,  on  the 
contrary,  has  a  shameful  history  of  negleot 
for  child  welfare  in  Vietnam,  even  In  the 
Boutli.  It  was  only  after  the  most  IntenalTe 
prodding  from  Congress  and  private  cltlaens 
that  the  Administration  agreed  recently  to 
step  up  Its  contribution  to  the  South's  war- 
destltuto  children — Including  thousands  of 
lUegltlmate  offspring  of  United  Statss  serv- 
icemen— ^to  a  meager  87J  mUllon. 

Portunately,  UNICKP  has  adequate  re- 
sources and  reeolve  to  go  ahead  with  Its  plan 
to  help  primary  schools  In  North  Vietnam 
and  ohUd   health  sendees  in  Communlst- 


Spxkcb  or  THx  Rxvxixnd  Da.  Okobgx  m. 

DoonsTT 
In  the  (Md  TMtament.  in  the  Book  of 
Ezra,  we  read  of  an  oocaston  that  seems 
to  me  to  be  appropriate  to  thto  Ceremony 
The  Exilee  of  Israsl  returned  to  their  dev- 
asUted  homeland  after  many  years  of 
captivity  In  Babylon.  In  the  rebuUdlng  of 
the  nation,  it  was  left  to  Mehemlah  to  n- 
mind  the  people  ttiat  first  among  the  priori- 
ties must  be  the  oonstmctlon  of  a  new 
templs. 

Here  to  the  moving  deacrlptlon  of  the 

Laying   of    the    Oomer-Stone    of   the    New 

Temple  as  found   in  tera.   Chapter   three 

verses  10-18,  (New  Kngltoh  Bible) : 

"When  the  buUders  had  laid  the  founda- 

tton  of  the  temfrie  of  the  Lord AU  the 

people  raised  a  great  shout  of  praise  to  the 
Lord  becaiise  the  foimdatlon  of  the  house 
of  the  Lord  had  been  laid.  But  many  of  the 
priests  and  Levltes  and  heads  of  famUtos 
who  were  old  enough  to  have  seen  the  former 
house,  wept  and  waUed  aloud  .  .  .  whUe 
many  others  shouted  for  Joy  at  the  top  of 
their  voice." 

There  might  seem  little  analogy  between 
the  buUdlng  of  a  Temple  of  Worship  and  the 
construction  of  a  place  of  buslnees— es- 
pecially a  place  whose  business  to,  to  use  a 
broad  term,  'Banking*.  The  Temple  to  a 
place  of  worship;  a  Bank  to  a  place  of  world- 
ly business.  A  Temple  to  for  worship  of  God: 
a  Bank  to  for  the  creation  of  habits  of  sav- 
ing and  accumulation  of  material  wealth. 
Tl^e  Temple  to  the  vehicle  of  Grace;  a  Bank 
to  the  place  for  fair  returns,  with  Interest, 
for  Investment. 

Yet,  to  separate  these  two  diverse  purpoeee 
to  both  to  take  away  fran  religion  its  worldly 
witness  and  to  deprive  the  bank  of  Its  moral 
responslbUities. 

AU  thto  to  symbolized  In  such  a  ceremony 
of  the  Comer-Stone  Laying. 

If  thto  partlciUar  stone  were  not  laid,  the 
buUdlng  would  not  collapse.  It  to  not  a 
key  stone  in  the  buUdlng  sense.  It  to,  how- 
ever, a  key  stone  In  a  deeper  moral  and  tptr- 
Itual  sense.  Thto  cornerstone  box  symboltoss 
more  than  stone  and  lime,  and  indeed  dollars 
and  mortgagee.  It  symbdtees  servloe.  The 
dreams  and  the  foresight  and  the  dedication 
of  those  who  conceived  of  thto  institution, 
worked  for  its  success,  took  ths  risks  of  fi- 
nancial fallurs.  Today  we  see  another  chap- 
ter opened  In  a  story  of  high  venture  and 
adventure  m  the  BuUdliig  and  Mortgage 
buslnees.  Thto  box,  UteraUy,  to  symbolic  of 
thee*  who  long  before  their  allotted 
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died  In  their  efforts  to  sustain  and  m^int^tT) 
»  good  and  healthy  busineas  entuprlae. 

And  by  the  same  token,  xmleaa  thoaa  who 
succeed  |Lre  aware  of  this  moral  responafbOlty 
to  the  community,  as  custodians  of  people's 
wealth,  this  enterprise  will  crumble  even 
though  the  physical  tjulldlng  remain. 

In  the  end,  this  must  be  a  building  with 
Its  own  sanctities.  The  sanctity  of  tenth  and 
honesty,  the  sanctity  of  a  good  public  mo- 
rality and  mature  responsibility  In  all  their 
dealings.  FaUlng  short  of  that,  there  U  Ut- 
tle  hope  for  either  this  or  any  other  business 
In  the  land  to  endure. 

This  occasion,  like  that  of  the  laying  of 
the  Temple  Foundation  Stone,  is  an  occasion 
for  both  weeping  and  cheering.  Those  of  you. 
not  least  my  dear  Jessie  HUderbrand.  must 
feel  both  joy  and  sidnesa  on  this  occasion. 
Baanms  that  many  ooUeagues  were  not 
4>ared  to  see  this  diky;  joy  that  the  future, 
with  all  its  uncertainties,  lies  before  you, 
beckoning  this  Company  to  even  greater  ex- 
pansion. In  the  knowledge  that  you  are  serv- 
ing the  best  Interests  of  the  community  by 
providing  the  means  whereby  a  man  may 
build  a  home,  a  worthy  casUe  for  the  up- 
bringing of  the  famUy.  and  the  basic  seourtty 
of  knowing  that  savtogg  ■«  both  a  trust  of 
the  Oooununlty.  and  lUtlmately  a  Trust  of 
Ctod. 
Let  us  Pray  : 

Eternal  Ood,  who  has  set  men  In  commu- 
nities that  through  the  sharing  of  efforts 
and  hopes,  a  worthy  dty  of  man's  dwelling 
may  be  built.  We  call  upon  you  as  o\ir  fa- 
thers did  before  us.  to  bless  otir  enterprises, 
to  see  beyond  the  building  of  stone  and  mor- 
tar to  the  structure  of  a  community  of  In- 
tegrity and  trust. 

We  pray  tor  the  Board  of  this  Oranpany 
and  all  who  have  to  <io  with  the  right  order- 
ing of  the  affairs  of  this  Institution.  Orant 
them  strength  in  their  labors  and  ever  the 
vision  of  a  city  whose  builder  and  maker  is 
Ood. 

We  recall  with  thanksgiving  those  whb 
through  the  years  have  served  this  institu- 
tion. Some  have  left  us  for  other  fields  of 
labor  some  have  gone  to  that  sarvlM  still  to 
be  completed  that  is  hid  with  the  mystery  of 
life  and  death. 

On  this  joyous  day,  let  not  fear  of  the 
future  stUte  the  adventiirlng  spirit,  nor  n- 
grets  of  the  past  stall  our  strength. 

I^t  us  accept  thU  occasion,  as  it  must  ever 
be,  every  day  in  every  heart — a  day  of  new 
beginnings  and  deeper  commitment  to  serv- 
ice to  the  Community  built  on  respect  and 
Integrity  and  public  trust. 
-  Benedlctioii. 


THE  NEED  FOR  CAREFUL  STUDY  OP 
CHANGES  IN  THE  CAPITAL  GAINS 
TAX 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  In  light  of 
the  controversy  over  the  effect  of  the 
capital  gains  tax  and  the  several  prtj- 
POfials  which  have  been  made  to  modify 
It,  I  urge  that  we  thoroughly  consider 
proposed  changes  in  the  tax  before 
taking  any  final  action.  These  proposals 
cover  the  gamut  from  a  total  repeal  of 
the  50  percent  capital  gains  exclusion  to 
greatly  Increasing  it.  In  either  case,  any 
substantitlve  modifications  wUI  have 
very  major  economic  effects. 

The  Hoose  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee Is  now  drafting  t«uc  reform  proposals, 
with  a  bill  scheduled  for  completion  by 
June.  I  urge  that  the  Senate  also  give 
full  study  to  these  proposals  before  act- 
ing to  change  PTisHpg  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  oonsent  that  an  arti- 
cle from  the  Iday  4  Issue  of  BualncM 
Week,  which  reviews  the  ongolnff  debate 


In  this  area,  be  printed  In  the  Ricokd. 
It  Is  my  hope  that  knowledgeable  persons 
who  have  facts  and  Judgments  that  will 
help  In  our  decisionmaking  process  will 
communicate  their  views  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate as  well  as  directly  to  those  of  us 
deeply  concerned  about  the  Impact  the 
various  capital  gains  proposals  will  have 
on  our  economy  and  its  Institutions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 
Thb  OAFrroLl  Ptam  roa  CArtrai.  QLon 
..The  treatment  of  capital  gains  has  long 
bften  a  sore  point  In  VS.  tax  policy  debates. 
Bca»»  tax  reformers  have  been  after  ei^ttal 
galas  as  an  escM>e  hatch  for  uppsr-braoket 
tacpaysra.  others  have  puahad  fbr  gentler 
treatment  as  a  way  of  spurring  VJB.  Invaat- 
mant,  whieh  they  see  telling  behted  ottier  In- 
dustrlallEed  nations. 

This  week,  the  House  Ways  St  Means  Com- 
mittee started  drafting  a  long-promised  tax 
package  with  all  options  open — Including  27 
subject  areas.  None  wfll  have  more  Impact 
than  what  Is  done  with  capital  gains.  A  possi- 
ble solution  to  the  dUemma  of  how  to  sat- 
isfy bottj  camps  on  that  issue  appeared  to 
start  out  with  considerable  support.  That 
would  be  to  tl^ten  the  "minimum  tax"  the 
wealthy  must  pay  after  taking  advantage 
of  aU"preferenoes,'*  Including  capital  gains, 
•o<l  »*  the  same  time  scale  down  the  taxes 
on  Investments  that  have  been  held  for  a 
number  of  years. 

A  major  rationale  for  declining  rates  u 
simply  a  recognition  that  much  of  the  "gain" 
In  a  long-held  aaeet  U  mere  inflation  rather 
than  true  gain.  Today,  a  secxulty  (or  other 
capital  asset  such  as  a  farm  or  smaU  busl- 
nees)  held  more  than  six  months  quallfles 
for  long-term  capital  gains  treatment.  That 
meana  that  half  the  increase  in  value  is  ex- 
cluded from  taxation,  with  the  rest  taxed  at 
the  taxpayer^  regular  rate.  The  rate  Is  the 
same  whether  It  Is  held  seven  months  or 
savan  years. 

The  first  $BOfiO0  of  gains  Is  taxsd  at  a 
maximum  of  3B%.  no  matter  how  high  a 
person's  tax  bracket.  Eliminating  that  oeUlng 
and  taxing  at  regular  rates  up  to  35%  (half 
the  top  bracket  of  70%)  U  a  likely  change. 
Not  everyone  would  trade  lighter  capital 
gains  treatment  for  stlffer  minimum  taxes. 
"I  certainly  don't  favor  reducing  the  capital 
gains  tax."  says  RepreeenUUve  Charles  A. 
Vanlk  (D-Ohlo)  "You  dont  spur  Investment 
by  easing  them  anyway." 

oBcumxa  acsi,K 

Ohatnnan  WUbur  Mills  (D-Ark.) ,  however. 
Is  a  leading  proponent  of  a  declining  scale 
for  capita  !?aln9  taxes.  He  would  probably 
extend  the  holding  period  to  qualify  for  long- 
term  c^iui  gains  tax  treatment  from  six 
months  to  a  year,  then  graduaUy  phase  down 
the  tax  over  16  or  20  years. 

How  far  Congress  wiU  get  this  year  In  tax 
revision  is  stm  a  big  question.  MUls  U  aim- 
ing for  completion  of  a  bUl  by  the  end  of 
June.  But  in  that  thne.  not  much  "reform" 
is  possible.  It  Is  unlikely,  for  histance.  that 
the  committee  will  tackle  taxation  of  capital 
gains  at  death.  That  would  probably  have  to 
be  treated  as  part  of  an  over-all  review  of 
esute  and  gUt  taxes. 

But  many  liberals  would  balk  at  scaling 
down  capital  gains  taxes  without  also  taxing 
gains  at  death,  an  idea  proposed  by  President 
Kennedy  In  1983.  They  would  prefer  to  staU 
the  whole  Issue  untu  next  year  In  the  hope 
that  a  heavily  Democratic  Congress  would 
give  the  whole  tax  code  an  overhaul. 

What  to  do  In  the  capital  gains  area  looms 
as  th*  toughest  problem  for  the  committee 
9^}*^^  *  "^"^^  "c*!*  proposed  by  Sena- 
tor Usyd  Bentaen  (D-Tex.).  a  member  of 
"^   Senate    Ptnance    Oommlttae.    BentMn 
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wants  to  get  IhOlvtduals  back  Into  the  stock 
market  aad  to  gtv*  them  a  fairer  rrnsi 
against  lnstttutl(»ia— wbieh,  he  aotee  mjo* 
a  tax  subsidy  of  more  than  $3-bllllon  in  ttufr 
mark»t  actlvltlee.  One  measure  BMitsen  pco- 
poses  Is  to  reduce  the  amotint  of  capital  ealai 
subject  to  taxation  by  a%  a  year,  untn  «% 
la  excluded  for  an  asset  held  16  years  or  mere 
XJOjOu  such  a  system,  a  taxpayer  In  the  00% 
UrfcJket  with  a  ♦10,000  capital  gain,  for  ex- 
ample,  woold  pay  M,800  tax  after  one  year 
as  he  does  today.  But  If  he  held  It  10  ysait!' 
he  would  pay  only  f  1,000. 

UmOCXIKO   A88XT8 

A  malar  argument  for  a  sliding  scale,  other 
than  raoognlKlng  the  inflation  factor,  Vt  that 
It  would  "luUook"  highly  appreciated  aosU 
people  now  healtate  to  sell  because  ti»r 
would  face  a  crushing  capital  gains  tax.  The 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  arguM  that  a 
sliding  scale  would  be  a  "strong  Inpetua" 
for  Inveators  to  fne  up  cash  for  n«w  Intast- 
ments.  A  1906  study  estimated  that  ttMia 
waa  taaa-bllllon  worth  of  unreallaed  oi^Hal 
gains  in  securities  alone,  and  that  90%  af 
them  had  been  held  more  than  seven  yeats. 
The  NTSE  commt-slcned  an  Oliver  Quayle 
poU  of  how  Investors  would  react  to  reduced 
capital  gains  rates  and  concluded  that 
enough  stock  would  have  been  cashed  in 
1972  to  yield  »1.7-blllion  In  federal  revenues. 
Some  economists  are  skeptical  of  such  % 
projection,  however,  pointing  out  that  many 
factors  other  than  taxes  go  into  decisions 
to  buy  or  sell.  And  the  lower  rates  could 
mean  less  revenue  over  the  long  run,  though 
the  Treasury  Dept.  wUl  not  estimate  how 
much. 

WhUe  WaU  Street  likes  the  sliding  sola. 
the  proposal  to  extend  the  holding  period  to 
a  year  drives  brokers  up  the  waa.  It  would 
coet  the  Treasury  $460-mUllon  a  year  In 
revenues,  they  say,  and  they  j>olnt  out  that 
the  vast  majority  of  short-term  transaction* 
Is  actually  completed  In  three  OKmths. 
oanrs  am  Loaasa 
WhUe  the  committee  Is  dealing  with  ci^ 
lt3a  gains.  It  will  also  get  into  the  problein 
of  capital  losses.  "We  need  to  encourage  In- 
vestors to  take  their  losses  and  reinvest  their 
remaining  capital,"  says  Bentsen.  His  pro- 
posal for  Increasing  from  $1,000  to  $4,000  the 
annual  deduction  a  taxpayer  can  take  on 
capital  losses  will  certainly  be  pushed  in 
Waya  &  Means.  The  $1,000  limit  wm  set 
in  1942.  Some  rough  estimatM  indicate  this 
would  cost  the  Treasury  several  htmdred  mil- 
lion dollars. 

,  Whatever  else  -Congress  does,  a  tighter 
mlalmum  tax  tg  the  starting  point  on  almost 
everyone's  ,  agenda.  And  since  86%  pf  ttie 
"preference  Income"  is  the  excluded  half  tof 
capital  gains,  such  gains  8<e  bound  to  get 
hit  harder.  The  minimum  tax  was  bom  in 
the  tax  reform  act  Congress  passed  In  1969. 
but  its  imperfections  are  widely  ackncrtri- 
edged.  In  1972,  there  were  402  people  with 
Incomes  of  more  than  $100,000  who  paid  no 
federal  income  tax  and  thousands  of  others 
In  high  brackets  vrho  paid  little'  tax. 
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NUCLEAR  SAF^UARDS  AND  RJflte- 
OANIZINO  THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  RTBICOPP.  Mr. 'President,  tomor- 
row the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee marks  up  S.  2744,  the  Energy  Re- 
organUatlon  Act  of  197i,  reorgaoizinf 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission— ABC— 
Into  an  Energy.  Research,  and  Oeveks>- 
m^tti  Admkilstratlon— ERDA,  and  a  Nu- 
clear 8af«ty  ttid  Licensing  Oomnilssioo-^ 
N8LC. 

Oh^  of  ttie  k6y  Issuss  U  reorganlsfni 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commlsaion  in  sucb  a 
way  that  nuclear  power  technoldgy  tei  • 
b»  d«vdo»ed  taftly  and  that  thtteploM 


sive  smd  highly  toxic  fuels  used  In  this 
technology  can  be  prevented,  at  all  costs, 
from  falling  into  the  wrong  hands. 

The  bill,  as  it  has  emerged  from  the 
Subcommittee  on  Reorganization,  Re- 
search, and  International  Organizations, 
contains  several  new  provisions  that  will 
enable  the  new  Nuclear  Safety  and  Li- 
censing Commission  to  operate  effectively 
to  licensing,  inspecting,  and  securing  the 
burgeoning  nuclear  power  Industry. 
Meeting  that  challenge  will  be  no  easy 
task  for  the  fledging  Independent  regu- 
latory commission.  CXirrent  projections 
of  industry  growth  are  for  the  current  42 
reactors  producing  6  percent  of  the  Na- 
tlMi's  electricity  to  proliferate  Into  1,000 
reactors  generating  60  percent  of  our 
electricity  by  the  year  2000.  E>urlng  that 
period,  our  investment  in  nuclear  power- 
plants  will  have  grown  from  $20  billion 
to  |1  trillion.  Furthermore,  plutonium  to 
fuel  the  reactors  will  be  genei-ated  by 
the  reactors  themselves  at  a  rate  of  600,- 
000  pounds  annually  in  the  year  2000  for 
the  United  States— and  2.2  million 
pounds  a  year  for  the  world  at  large.  This 
presents  security  problems  of  enormous 
scope,  because  It  is  conceded  by  the  AEC 
that  44  pounds  of  plutonium  in  the  hands 
of  skilled  terrorists  could  result  In  an 
atomic  bomb  that  poses  a  "creditable 
threat."  Other  experts  say  wily  half  that 
amount  Is  needed  for  fashioning  such  a 
bomb. 

Thus,  the  task  awaiting  the  new  Nu- 
clear Safety  and  Licensing  Commission 
Is  not  for  the  likes  of  a  typical  regulatory 
commission.  It  will  have  to  be  an  extraor- 
dinary agency  simply  to  keep  pace  with 
the  industry,  much  less  regulate  It  ef- 
fectively and.  above  all,  safely. 

The  bill,  as  reported  by  the  subcom- 
mittee, contains  several  provisions  which 
I.  as  chairman,  offered  to  guarantee  that 
the  new  commission  will  have  the  orga- 
nizational strength  to  withstand  Its  awe- 
some responsibilities. 

suaxAu  OF  mrcLXAx  matzrials  axcuitrrT 

Perhaps  the  most  Important — In  terms 
of  safeguarding  the  day-to-day  fimc- 
tions  of  the  industry  against  threats, 
thefts,  and  sabotage  in  an  era  of  mount- 
ing terrorism— is  the  establishment  of 
s  Bureau  of  Nuclear  Materials  Security 
under  the  leadership  of  a  strong  direc- 
tor who  reports  directly  to  the  commis- 
sion. 

The  bureau  will  draw  together  Into  a 
single  coordinated  unit  all  the  safe- 
wards  functions  which  are  now  frag- 
mented throughout  the  present  regula- 
tory division  of  the  AEC.  Its  responsibili- 
ties will  Include  safeguarding  explodve 
nuclear  materials  In  storage.  In  transit, 
»nd  In  use.  and  also  prepaiing  contln- 
Wncy  plans  In  the  event  of  an  attempted 
or  actual  theft  or  blackmaU  situation. 
The  director  of  the  bureau  will  conduct 
«  1-year  study  and  report  to  the  com- 
"nlMloner  and  to  the  Congress  on  which 
Of  these  responsibUitles  should  be  as- 
junied  by  a  seciuity  force  within  the 
bureau  and  which  should  be  left  to  the 
industry. 

. .  "^^  need  for  such  a  reorganlzatlorif  of 
the  regulatory  safeguards  rest 
"••of  the  AEC  became  clear  during  my 
wbcommlttee  Inquiry  Into  the  Opera- 
tion. 


On  March  12,  Dr.  Theodore  B.  Tay- 
lor, an  eminent  theoretical  physicist  and 
former  designer  of  atomic  bombs  at  Los 
Alamos,  testified  that  present  AEC  safe- 
guards were  incomplete  and  that  thefts 
of  nuclear  materials  and  the  fashioning 
of  terrorist  atomic  bombs  were  now  pos- 
sible. 

The  next  day  we  heard  the  testimony 
of  i-esponsible  AEC  officials  who  reassured 
the  subcommittee  that  the  commission's 
safeguarding  of  industrial  nuclear  mate- 
rials was  being  upgraded  and  that  the 
newest  regulations  were  adequate  to  pro- 
tect them  from  theft  and  sabotage. 

But  the  criticism  of  the  present  safe- 
guards system,  both  from  outside  and  in- 
side the  AEC  persisted,  and  questions  re- 
mained as  to  its  adequacy.  These  ques- 
tions soon  were  put  to  rest  when  I 
learned  of  the  exlstlence  of  an  Internal 
AEC  report,  prepared  for  the  Director 
of  Licensing  by  a  team  of  four  outside 
consultants  and  one  AEC  official,  on  the 
state  of  nuclear  safeguards  in  the  AEC — 
licensed  Industry.  I  obtained  the  report 
from  the  AEC  and  released  It  on  April  28. 

The  report  found  existing  safeguards, 
even  under  the  new  regulations,  to  be 
"entirely  inadequate"  to  meet  the  threat 
of  theft  of  explosive  nuclear  materials 
and  their  subsequent  manufacture  into 
bombs. 

The  report  declared: 

The  factors  Involved  In  pref^ntlng  the  Il- 
legal acquisition  of  special  nuclear  material 
and  the  subsequent  manufacture  of  nuclear 
weapons  have  received  a  great  deal  leas  at- 
tention than  those  associated  with  power 
plant  accidents.  The  relevant  regulations  are 
far  less  stringent  and  we  feel  they  are  en- 
tirely Inadequate  to  meet  the  threat. 

The  study  group  found  that  uncertainties 
In  present  materials  accounting  systems 
"make  It  impossible  to  say  that  an  explosive 
mass  has  not  been  diverted."  Furthermore, 
the  study  foxind  that — 

The  time  delay  In  the  inventory  system  is 
long  enough  to  allow  a  skilled  dlverter  to 
have  constructed  an  explosive  device  before 
the  system  can  reach  a  dbnclusion  that  a 
diversion  has  taken  place. 

The  study  group  cited  three  major  factors 
^  increasing  the  danger  of  nuclear  theft : 

The  widespread  and  Increasing  dissemina- 
tion of  information  on -how  to  make  home- 
made bombs;  ■    . 

Increasing  numbers  of  people  with  varying 
psychological  attitudes  who  have  worked  In 
the  nuclear  industry  and  are  experienced  In 
processing  weapons-grade  materials; 

The  Patricia  Hearst  kidnaping,  which  If 
not  flrmly  met,  "may  lead  to  a  rise  of  urban 
terrorist  groups  In  this  country  of  a  sort 
without  precedent  in  our  history." 

On  May  2.  the  Washington  Post  took 
note  of  the  dangerous  safeguards  situa- 
tion in  an  editorial  which  supported  the 
proposed  Bureau  of  Nuclear  Materials 
Security  as  an  effective  means  for  deal- 
ing with  the  problem.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  In 
the  RscoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou>. 
asf(dlowB: 

Trx  Basxmxnt  NtrcLxaa  Boicb 

Tlte  age  of  the  homMnade  "basement"  nu- 
clear bomb  is  upon  tu.  The  necessary  ma- 
tarlala  eaa  be  stolen  from  nuclear  power 
Pla&ti,  tiM  nSBi—ry  akms  are  widely  avail- 
abto  In  tha  dvlllaQ  economy,  and  tha  nooea 
•ary  Infctinatlon  can  be  gotten  from  the 


public  library.  This  means  that  nuclear 
weapons  no  longer  need  be  the  monopoly  of 
a  handful  of  national  governments,  as  is  as- 
sumed by  past  formal  efforts  to  control  the 
spread  of  nuclear  arms.  Small  groups  of 
determined  individuals — terrorists — could 
acquire  their  own  bombs. 

A  few  q>eciallBts  have  been  worried  about 
this  prospect  for  years.  A  three-piece  New 
Yorker  profile  about  one  of  them,  i^yslclst 
Theodore  B.  Taylor,  brought  the  Issue  to 
wide  public  attention  last  Deoember.  FlnaUy 
aroused  by  this  and  other  preasures.  the  ASC 
responded  by  strengthening  Its  "safeguard" 
regrulatlons  and  by  commlsBlonlng  five  ex- 
perts (Including  one  from  the  AEC  itself)  to 
make  an  internal  study.  Their  report,  a 
devastating  document  terming  the  AEC's 
atrtngthened  regulations  "entirely  Inade- 
quate," was  released  over  strong  ABC  objec- 
tions the  other  day  by  Sen.  Abraham  lUbl- 
coff  (D.-Conn.).  His  executive  reorganization 
subcommittee  has  been  studylhg  whether 
the  agency  is  organized  properly  to  handle 
its  quite  different  development  and  regula- 
tory functions. 

The  problem  seems  to  be  this:  Out  of  a  be- 
lief that  there  was  no  point  to  keeping  the 
Information  classified  If  the  Russians  had  it, 
a  great  deal  of  information  usefiil  to  a  base- 
ment bomb  builder  has  entM«d  public  circu- 
lation. Meanwhile,  the  ABC  and  the  atomic 
power  Industry,  eager  to  promote  the  petMe- 
ful  usee  of  atomic  energy,  have  concentrated 
on  the  safety  of  power  plants  and  not  on  the  ■ 
poeslbUitlea  for  Illicit  bombs.  So  it  is,  ai^ 
the  new  ABC  study,  that  15  men.  including 
as  few  as  three  "insiders,"  could  steal 
enough  nuclear  material  for  a  bomb  and 
make  one.  The  educational  level,  organiza- 
tional capacity  and  political  IntMislty  of 
■oma  of  the  Arab  terrorists  suggests  to  the 
authors  of  the  study  one  way  this  might 
come  about. 

Not  everyone  who  has  studied  this  prob- 
lem thinks  It  can  be  solved  without  an  ac- 
tual terrorist  threat  or  blast.  It  is  apparent, 
however,  that  the  problem  Is  every  bit  as 
urgent  as  Taylor  and  the  authors  of  the 
AEC  study  believe.  Fortuitously,  one  of  the 
study's  recommendations,  for  a  special  fed- 
eral nuclear  protection  and  transportation 
service,  has  been  precisely  anticipated  In  the 
AEC  reorganization  proposal  now  being 
pushed  by  Sen.  Rlblcoff.  Another  recom- 
mendation Is  fc»'  better  Inttfllgenee  on  ter- 
rorist groups,  to  be  obtained  hy  Inflltnvtlon 
and  other  operational  and  organisational 
means.  It  would  seem  essential,  too,  to  re- 
view the  policy  of  declassifying  weapons 
literature — unleas  the  horse  has  already  been 
oon4>letely  stolen  from  this  particular  bam. 
And  various  technical  steps  oan  be  taken. 

In  our  gathering  national  drive  to  develop 
new  sources  of  energy,  there  may  be  a  strong 
temptation  to  overlook  a  problem  so  grim 
and  exotic  as  a  terrorist's  basement  bomb. 
But  this  would  seem  to  be  wotfully  short- 
sighted. "If  we  are  some  day  to  confldently 
rely  on  nuclear  power  as  a  main  source  of  our 
electricity."  says  Sen.  Rlblooff.  "we  must  be- 
gin now  to  make  the  handling  and  tituupor- 
tatlon  of  nuclear  materials  airtight  and  fool- 
proof. Otherwise  we  wUl  be  held  hostage  by 
the  very  technology  that  is  sumKwed  to  give 
us  self-sufficiency  and  prosperity." 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  Memorial  Day  weekend,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  carried  a  two-part,  page  1 
series  by  Thomas  OToole  on  the  scope 
of  the  problem.  The  articles  report  the 
results  Of  still  another  secret  AEC  study 
In  which  two  young  physicists,  with  only 
their  Ph.  D.'s  for  experience,  were  asked 
to  design  an  atomic  bomb  and  to  predict 
tta  yield,  using  only  a  small  computer 
and  an  tmclaaslfled  library  for  assistance. 
Ih  8  months  they  completed  their  de- 
Blgn,  which  was  checked  out  by  tbe  ABC 
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and  found  to  come  within  10  percent  ol 
their  predicted  yield  If  It  had  been  deto- 
nated. 

This  ABC  report  conflrma  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Taylor  before  the  subcom- 
mittee on  the  relative  ease  of  mairing  a 
bomb  if  the  needed  nuclear  material  Is 
available  to  sldlled,  determined  Indlvld- 
oala.  Not  only  did  AEC  witnesses  chal- 
lenge Dr.  Taylor's  testimony,  but  Inter- 
estingly, they  did  not  acknowledge  that 
such  a  study  already  had  been  conducted 
when  I  asked  them  If  they  would  under- 
take one  at  Dr.  Taylor's  suggestion. 

I  wonder,  then.  If  the  AEC  was 
purposely  concealing  Information,  or 
whether  It  was  a  bizarre  case  of  the  left 
hand  not  knowing  what  the  right  hand 
was  doing. 

The  Washington  Post  series  also  docu- 
ments the  worldwide  rise  In  terrorism 
and  describes  the  safeguards  employed 
In  the  AECs  weapon  program  which  are 
lacking  In  Its  regulation  of  the  nuclear 
power  Industry.  Especially  vulnerable  are 
the  transportation  links  between  nuclear 
fuel  facilities  smd  the  materials  account- 
ing systems  within  the  facilities  them- 
selves. The  Post  also  reports  that  the 
AEC's  Safeguards  Advisory  Committee 
has  not  met  since  1971  and  that  an  AEC 
regulatory  safeguards  unit  was  disbanded 
after  Its  Director,  Dr.  Charles  ITiorton, 
^Mke  out  forcefully  for  stlffer  safeguards. 

These  reports  substantiate  my  own 
subcommittee  findings,  as  does  this  ob- 
servation toward  the  end  of  the  second 
article: 

Th«  fear  among  some  experts  U  tbat  the 
ABC  will  move  slowly  an<J  somewtutt  reluc- 
tantly to  strengthen  Its  aaXeguanlB.  Some  ex- 
perts worry  that  the  AEC  might  feel  that 
■tronger  safegiiards  would  Inhibit  the  growth 
of  nuclear  power,  by  focusing  too  many  spot- 
lights on  Its  hazards. 

I  ask  unanlmoiis  consent  that  the  com- 
plete Washington  Post  series  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  I  also  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  an  article  from  the  New  Republic  of 
May  25,  1974.  "Homemade  Nukes,"  by 
Peter  J.  Qgnlbene,  be  Inserted  at  that 
point  to  the  RKcoac. 

•nie  PRESZDIMa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
■  (See  exhibit  1.) 

BXOUAinZAnoH  irxzDED 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President  I  Mve 
concluded  that  the  AECs  foot  drag- 
ging on  Industrial  safeguards  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  nature  of  the  present 
bureaucratic  organization  within  Its 
regulatory  division. 

At  present,  99  safeguards  personnel  are 
combined  with  1.012  safety  and  environ- 
mental personnel  in  the  regulations,  li- 
censing, and  inspection  directorates. 
They  report  to  the  Director  of  Regula- 
tion, who,  to  turn,  reports  to  the  Com- 
mission. Tliere  are  7,439  employees  to  the 
AEC. 

The  AEC  prefers  that  the  new  Bureaa 
of  Nuclear  Materials  Security  be  limited 
to  a  policy-advisory  function,  making  It 
possible  for  the  new  Conunisslon  to  keep 
safecuards  functions  and  pcrwnoid 
where  they  are — dlsperaed  throtute  the 
regulaiory  organization,  rather  than 
centralized  to  the  new  Bureau. 


The  net  effect  of  oonttoulng  this  or- 
ganizational approach  would  be  to  per- 
petuate the  present  poorly  coordinated, 
low-visibility  system  for  safeguarding 
weapons-grade  commercial  nuclear  ma- 
terials against  theft  and  sabotage  at  the 
very  time  when  the  planned  proliferation 
of  these  materials  requires  a  well- 
coordinated,  high-visibility  approach. 

Dr.  Taylor,  and  other  critios  outside 
and  Inside  the  AEC,  insist  that  a  strong 
centralized  safeguards  unit,  with  direct 
access  to  the  Commission.  Is  the  only  way 
that  an  effective  system  for  seciulng 
commercial  nuclear  materials  against 
theft  and  sabotage  can  be  achieved. 
Such  a  unit  would  have  the  prestige  and 
clout  to  design  an  effective,  economically 
feasible  safeguards  system  for  the  nu- 
clear todustry.  Dr.  Taylor  has  sent  me  a 
letter  stating  his  views  on  the  new  Bu- 
reau. I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  It 
appear  at  this  potot  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Intxrnationai.  Rcseascr 

amd  txcbkoloot  cobt.. 
ArliTiffton,  Va.,  April  22. 1974. 
Senator  Abraham  Ribicoft, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Reorganization, 
Reaearch,  and  International  Organiza- 
tions, 
US.  Senate, 
WoMhington,  D.C. 

DXAK  Senator  Ribicoit:  On  reading  the 
AprU  10, 1974  amendment  of  S.  3744  to  estab- 
lish an  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  (EROA)  and  a  Nuclear 
Safety  tmd  Licensing  Commission  (NSLC),  I 
And  that  I  strongly  endorse  certain  amended 
provisions  of  the  bill,  especially  those  related 
to  the  NSLC.  Since  these  are  directly  relevant 
to  concerns  that  I  expressed  concerning  risks 
of  theft  of  nuclear  materials  from  compo- 
nents of  the  nuclear  power  Industry,  In  my 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Reorganization,  Research,  and  Interna- 
tional Organizations  on  March  12,  1974,  I 
woiild  like  to  outline  briefly  my  reasons  for 
endorsing  them. 

I  especlaUy  endorse  the  establishment  of 
a  Bureau  of  Nuclear  MaterlaOs  Security 
within  the  NSLC.  In  contrast  to  the  present 
situation,  where  attention  on  nuclear  ma- 
terial safeguards  functions  Is  fragmented 
between  the  standards-setting,  licensing,  and 
Inspection  functions  of  the  AEC's  regulatory 
staff,  consolidation  of  these  functions  within 
a  single  entity  would  help  assiire  the  devel- 
opment of  a  cohereat  national  safeguards 
system  with  the  high  priority  that  It  de- 
serves. The  risks  of  nuclear  theft  or  sabotage 
of  nuclear  facilities  that  woiUd  result  In 
aerlotis  damage  to  the  general  public  are  of 
a  very  different  nature  from  those  associated 
with  the  safety  of  nuclear  facilities,  since 
they  Involve  purposeful  illegal  acts  by  Indl- 
Tlduala,  rather  than  malfunctions  of  equip- 
ment or  hiunan  errors.  As  such,  they  require 
special  attention  of  a  sort  that  Is  not  likely 
to  be  given  to  matters  of  operational  safety 
and  environmental  Impact  of  normal  opera- 
tions. 

A  second  reason  for  endorsing  provisions 
of  the  bill  is  that  It  would  make  It  easier  for 
the  Commission  to  attract  the  kinds  of 
highly  experienced  and  creative  people  It  will 
need  to  carry  out  Its  very  difficult  and  Impor- 
tant ftmctlons  than  If  responsibility  for 
formulating  new  nuclear  material  safeguards 
policies  and  regulatory  sandards.  implement- 
ing them,  and  OTereeelng  or  paitlctpatlng  m 
relevant  research  and  development  Is  broken 
up  between  separate  parts  of  the  Commis- 
sion. If  these  rfspoDslbUltlea  were  broken  up 
Into  separate  organlsattonal  enUttes,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  likely  that  these  Individuals  con- 
cerned only  with  the  licensing  and  tn^>ectlon 


procedures  would  tend  to  become  bunau- 
cratlc  "paper  pushers"  and  negotiators,  and 
rapidly  loee  the  kind  of  technical  competence 
and  creative  enthusiasm  that  Is  needed  to 
aasiue  that  the  regiUatory  process  becomes 
a  joint  effort  between  the  government  and 
the  nuclear  industry  toward  a  common  goal 
of  achieving  a  high  level  of  security  for 
nuclear  materials. 

Finally,  centralizing  nuclear  safeguards 
actlvtles  within  a  single  Bureau  will,  in  my 
view,  help  guarantee  that  Important  feed- 
back between  experience  in  the  licensing  and 
Inspection  operations  and  the  setting  of  new 
physlcal^security  standards  will  be  rapid  and 
effective.  It  wUl  also  help  assure  that  safe- 
guards R&D  projects  sponsored  by  the  Com- 
mission are  directly  responsive  to  needs  that 
are  exhibited  by  operating  experience  with 
safeguards  procedures. 

I  would  be  very  happy  to  meet  with  you 
or  any  appropriate  members  of  your  s'afl  to 
dlsciiss  these  or  any  other  provisions  of 
S.  2744  on  which  you  believe  I  may  be  able 
to  help  shed  some  light. 
Sincerely  yours, 

7'HXODORX  Tatlob. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  the  In- 
dustry now  tends  to  regard  safeguards  as 
an  overhead  cost,  and  resists  AEC  efforts 
to  require  the  posting  of  additional  armed 
guards  and  the  installation  of  electronic 
detection  devices  In  the  absence  of  mean- 
ingful AEC  assurances  that  these  added 
safeguards  will  make  enough  of  a  dif- 
ference to  Justify  the  higher  cost. 

The  present  regulatory  organization  Is 
particularly  susceptible  to  downgrading 
safeguards,  because  the  combination  of 
safegiiards.  safety  and  environmental 
personnel  allows  for  tradeoffs  and  com- 
promises, especially  to  the  licensing  proc- 
ess. This  problem  was  highlighted  to  the 
Rosenbaum  safeguards  report. 

Safeguards  considerations,  namely, 
how  nuclear  materials  are  handled, 
stored  and  transported  to  all  phases  of 
the  fuel  cycle — are  dlsttoct  from  the 
closely  related  considerations  of  reactor 
safety  and  environmental  protection. 
Thus,  all  of  the  Commission's  safeguards 
activities  can  be,  and  should  be,  cen- 
tralized to  the  new  bureau,  while  the 
safety  and  environmental  activities 
should  conUnue  to  be  combtoed  to  the 
regulatory  directorates  under  a  director 
of  safety. 

Similarly,  safety  research  Is  a  dlsttoct 
function  within  the  new  Commission,  and 
this  is  reflected  In  the  establishment  of  a 
new  Office  of  Nuclear  Safety  Research  In 
the  NSIX;.  The  research  office,  provided 
in  another  amendment  of  mtoe  now  In 
the  bill,  gives  the  regulators  of  nuclear 
power  their  first  Inhouse  research  capa- 
bility to  confirm  the  safety  of  the  facili- 
ties they  license.  At  present,  they  have  to 
rely  on  the  development  side  of  AEC  to 
do  the  research.  The  director  of  safety 
research  would  imdertake  research  In 
both  the  reactor  safety  and  materials 
safeguards  areas,  at  the  request  of  the 
directors  of  the  two  other  divisions,  of 
the  Commission  Itself  and  at  his  own  ini- 
tiative. 

Thus,  the  new  Nuclear  Safety  and  Ll- 
censtog  Commission  would  have  three 
basic,  coequal  divisions:  safety,  safe- 
guards, and  research.  Each  would  com- 
plement and  serve  as  a  check  on  the 
other.  The  director  of  each  should  have 
equal  access  to  the  Commission,  allowlnc 
a  freer  exchange  of  views  and  ordering  tt 
priorities. 
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1^  facilitate  this  organizational  struc- 
ture, I  will  offer  an  amaendment  providing 
that'  the  director  erf  each  division  be  a 
level  IV  position.  This  high  executive  pay 
level  is  Justified  by  the  awesome  responsi- 
bilities each  will  have  to  the  regrilatlan 
of  the  rapidly  expanding  emd  potentially 
dangerous  nuclear  power  todustry.  Each 
licensed  reactor  site  has  the  fallout  po- 
tential to  the  event  of  a  major  accident 
of  many  Hiroshima  bombs.  The  fuel  for 
these  plants,  if  diverted,  can  be  con- 
verted toto  atomic  bombs  or  deadly  dis- 
persal devices  capable  of  killing  thou- 
sands and  causing  billions  to  property 
damage. 

The  chairman  of  the  NSLC  remains  at 
the  level  n  position  now  held  by  the 
AEC  Chairman,  and  the  members  of  the 
commission  conttoue  to  be  compensated 
at  levd  HL 

The  new  Bureau  of  Nuclear  Materials 
Security  will  develop  a  Federal  safe- 
guards system  that,  first,  will  keep  pace 
with  the  tocreaslng  volume  of  commer- 
cial nuclear  materials — the  AEC  predicts 
that  after  1980  there  wUl  be  more  com- 
mercial Plutonium  than  Government  Plu- 
tonium, tocludlng  weapons,  and  second, 
can  relieve  the  nuclear  todustry  of  safe- 
guards re^wnslbllltles  that  are  beyond 
the  Industry's  means  to  provide. 

It  should  be  noted  that  while  the  Job 
of  safeguardtog  commercial  nuclesir  ma- 
terials Is  enormously  important,  the  Job 
Itself  Is  manageable  and  well  wlthto  the 
bounds  of  available  technology.  There 
are  now  568  AEC  licensed  facilities  which 
are  authorized  to  possess  a  total  of 
1,041,000  pounds  of  explosive  Plutonium 
and  enriched  uranium.  But  99.8  percent 
of  the  authorized  weapons-grade  ma- 
terial Is  located  to  97  facilities.  Of  these, 
27  were  fuel  facilities  where  theft  is  con- 
sidered a  problem,  because  the  nuclear 
materials  are  to  a  form  that  can  be 
easily  handled.  The  remsdntog  68  facili- 
ties are  reactor  sites  where  the  fuel  Is 
highly  radioactive,  making  theft  unlike- 
ly. Furthermore,  of  the  27  fuel  facilities, 
only  19  are  listed  by  the  AEC  as  major 
facilities.  Thus,  the  present  commercial 
safeguards  efforts  sigatost  theft  can  be 
focused  on  less  than  20  major  facHltlefl, 
and  this  figure  Is  expected  to  grow  by 
only  another  20  by  the  21st  century. 

Tlie  weakest  link  to  the  commercial 
nuclear  fuel  cycle  is  the  transportation 
of  "trigger  quantities"  of  explosive  ma- 
terials— 4.4  pounds  of  Plutonium,  11 
pounds  of  enriched  uranium — from  one 
facility  to  another.  In  the  year  ending 
March  31,  there  were  455  such  ship- 
ments—mostly to  conventional  trucks 
without  armed  guards.  Two  armed 
wards  were  required  with  each  ship- 
ment beginning  to  March.  But  the  num- 
ber of  shipments  each  year  will  climb 
Into  the  thousands  over  the  next  two 
•iecades.  and  tighter  security  will  be 
needed  to  prevent  thefts  by  terrorist 
groups. 

Still,  the  armored  truck  technology  Is 
now  at  hand  to  the  transportation  of 
^^ftpons  parts  and  assembled  bombs  by 
the  AEC,  Just  as  there  Is  now  a  aophistl- 
ated  alarm  and  detection  system  to  the 
"Cilities  producing  these  weiuxtns. 

The  fact  that  these  technologies  are 
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now  available — but  not  yet  to  place — to 
the  commercial  sector  Is  scandalous.  The 
fact  that  commercial  facilities  and  ship- 
ments are  not  as  well  guarded  as  weapons 
facilities  and  shipments  is  equally  scan- 
dalous. 

A  high-level  Bureau  of  Nuclear  Ma- 
terials Security  in  a  reorganized  Nuclear 
Ssifety  and  Licensing  Commission  can 
bring  a  swift  remedy  to  the  problem.  We 
cannot  afford  to  leave  the  problem  to 
the  vagaries  of  the  present  AEC  bureau- 
cratic structure  any  longer. 

1 


(Prom   the   New   RepubUc,   May   2S,    1974] 

EOMKICADK   NXTKIS 

(By  Peter  J.  Ognlben*) 

The  atomic  bomb  tbat  leveled  Hiroshima 
contained  132  pounds  of  uranlum-235.  By 
coincidence,  182  pounds  of  17-336  "disap- 
peared" from  a  nuclear  fuel  plant  in  ApoUo, 
Pennsylvania,  over  a  period  of  several  years. 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  launched 
an  investigation  costing  five  milUon  dcaiam 
but  ultimately  concluded  that  the  nuclear 
material  had  simply  been  "lost"  in  {nxKsesslng 
or  through  shoddy  Inventory  and  accounting 
practices.  To  put  It  another  way,  ABC  had 
no  idea  what  had  happened. 

Nuclear  physics  has  made  such  giant  leaps 
since  1940  that  a  crude  nuclear  weapon  can 
now  be  fashioned  with  about  37  poimda  of 
uranium  or  IS  pounds  of  plutonlum.  With 
•o  many  "atomic  secrets"  published  in  the 
open  Bclantlflc  Uterature,  several  thousand 
people  in  this  country  are  probably  capable 
of  buUdlng  such  a  bomb  If  they  could  pet 
hold  of  the  requisite  metals.  Incredibly, 
there  are  few  safeguards  to  prevent  fission- 
able material  from  being  stolen  during  the 
manufact\irlng  process  or  whUe  In  transit. 

On  AprU  30  Sen.  Abraham  Rlblcoff  (D, 
Oonn.)  made  public  the  unclassified  portion 
of  the  "special  safeguards  study"  ocmducted 
for  AEC  by  a  panel  of  scientific  and  security 
experts.  Its  findings  are  cause  for  concern. 
For  Instance  loose  inventory  and  accovmtlng 
practices  In  nuclear  processing  and  storage 
facOltlee  "make  it  Impossible  to  say  that  an 
exploalTe  mass  has  not  been  diverted."  A 
prevalent  form  of  theft  In  other  Industries 
involves  concealing  the  diversion  of  stolen 
material  by  falsifying  Inventory  or  account- 
ing records;  so  It  Is  oonoelvable  that  xne 
or  more  employees 'at  a  nuclear  plant  might 
be  able  to  steal  smaU  quantltlee  of  plutonlum 
over  a  long  enough  p<nlod  of  ttme  to  build  a 
bomb.  As  the  report  notes:  "The  time  delay 
In  the  Inventory  system  Is  long  enough  to 
allow  a  sklUed  dlverter  to  have  constructed 
an  explosive  device  before  the  system  can 
reach  a  conclusion  tbat  diversion  has  taken 
place." 

There  Is  also  the  danger  of  an  outright  hi- 
jacking. A  recent  General  Accounting  Office 
report  found  serious  flaws  In  the  transporta- 
tion of  nuclear  material.  OAO  noted  that  one 
shipment  was  tied  down  on  an  open  flatbed 
truck  that  had  no  alarm  system  or  two-way 
radio.  Moreover  the  driver  was  given  no 
specific  route  to  follow.  Had  the  truck  been 
stolen  AEC  would  not  have  known  when  or 
where  to  begin  looking  for  It.  Although  ABC 
now  requires  armed  guards  to  accompany 
shipments  of  "special  nuclear  material" 
(uranium  at  plutonlufn  of  weapons  grade), 
one  tranqmrtatlon  company  told  the  •paetal 
study  panel  that  it  licensed  Its  guards  to 
carry  firearms  only  In  Its  home  state.  Most 
states  require  private  guards  to  be  Uoensed 
tot  flrearms.  but  the  logistical  problem  at 
getting  every  guard  Itoanaed  In  every  state 
Is  so  overwhelming  that  the  company  simply 
sends  Its  guards  aoroaa  state  Unes  and  gam- 
bles that  guns  will  never  be  needed.  Beoauee 
of  the  legal  o(»nplloatkins  should  unUcaneed 
guards  um  their  flrearma,  aome  "eompaali* 


have  Instructed  thei^  guards  not  to  use  their 
weapons  to  stop  theft  of  special  nuclear 
material,  but  only  In  defense  of  their  lives." 

About  600  private  organizations  are  au- 
thorized to  possess  special  nuclear  material 
(SNM) ;  95  of  them  hold  more  than  11  pounds 
of  SNM  and  are  thus  required  to  conform 
to  AEC  procedures  for  protecting  It.  Yet  the 
special  study  panel  has  shown  that  these 
Inventory,  accounting  and  security  prac- 
tices are  inadequate.  Sen.  Rlblcoff  would 
remedy  the  inadequacy  by  creating  a  biureau 
of  nuclear  materials  safety  within  a  reorga- 
nized AEC.  (He  has  Introduced  his  measure 
as  an  amendment  to  82744,  the  Energy  Re- 
organization Act  of  1974).  AEC  currently 
estimates  that  the  annual  requirement  for 
SNM  for  weapons  and  power  plants  wlU  ex- 
ceed two  mUUon  pounds  by  1980.  With  the 
advent  of  "fast  breeder"  reactors,  AEC  antic- 
ipates domestic  production  wUl  Increase  an- 
other tenfold  by  the  end  of  the  century. 

No  fissionable  material  has  so  far  been 
stolen,  but  that  may  be  because  no  one  has 
tried.  The  study  panel  believes  that  "in- 
ternational terrorist  organizations,  partic- 
ularly those  of  the  Arabs,  probably  have  the 
abUlty  to  Infiltrate  highly  trained  teams 
of  10  to  15  men  Into  this  country  without 
detection."  The  panel's  suggested  first  line 
of  defense  against  this  putative  threat  Is 
"timely  and  in-depth  InteUlgence"  through 
"electronic  and  other  means  of  surveillance" 
and  "most  important  .  .  .  (the]  Infiltration 
of  the  groups  themselves."  When  "the  groups" 
and  the  "credible  threat"  they  are  said  to 
present  have  not  been  Identified,  there  Is 
no  Justification  for  such  measures.  Of  more 
practical  and  Immediate  value  would  be  in- 
ventory and  accounting  procedures  designed 
to  detect  and  prevent  diversion  of  uranium  ' 
and  Plutonium  from  processing  plants  and 
transporting  vehicles.  Tn  addition  the  federal 
government  ought  not  foist  the  burden  of 
nr"tectlnp  nuclear  shipments  on  private 
transportation  companies;  that  responsi- 
bility should  be  borne  by  the  government 
Itself. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  May  25,  1974] 

PEAS  or  Nttcucab  Thxft  Sites  Expbets, 

AEC— I 

(By  Thomas  OToole) 

When  an  atomic  weapon  travels  by  train 
in  the  United  States,  It  moves  In  a  gray  metal 
car  whose  two-ten  steel  top  Is  locked  Into 
place  by  massive  bolts.  If  the  same  v^eapon 
rides  on  the  road.  It  travels  In  a  truck  whose 
wheels  can  be  locked  and  whose  armor-plated 
sides  can  only  be  pierced  by  bazooka  shells. 

The  reasoning  for  such  tight  security  Is 
obvious,  but  not  so  obvious  Is  the  fact  that 
the  Atomic  EInergy  Commission  is  thinking 
seriously  of  ordering  the  same  precautions 
when  shipping  nuclear  materials,  not  Just 
the  fljilshed  weapons. 

Such  deep  concern  Is  rooted  In  some  deep 
fears  that  the  worldwide  growth  of  atomic 
energy  might  be  accompanied  by  attempts  at 
atomic  theft,  either  by  organised  criminals, 
terrorists  or  even  governments.  The  results  of 
nuclear  theft  are  not  easy  to  contemplate. 
Involving  as  they  do  the  almost  \inspeakable 
threats  of  bUIlon-dollar  ransoms  and  down- 
town nuclear  explosions  in  the  world's  cities. 

"The  hmnan  casualties  and  property  dam- 
age that  could  be  caused  by  nuclear  explo- 
Blona  vary  widely,"  is  the  way  It's  put  by 
Theodore  B.  Taylor,  a  onetime  designer  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  now  a  crusader  for 
titter  nuclear  safsguards.  "but  even  a  nu- 
elear  explosion  100  times  smaller  than  tb* 
one  that  destroyed  Hiroshima  oonld  have  a 
terrible  Impact  on  society." 

Taylor  calculates  that  impact.  A  nuclear 
blast  so  small  tbat  weapons  experts  might 
describe  It  aa  a  "fl^de"  might  be  enou^  to 
km  100,000  people  watching  a  football  gam*. 
The  fallout  alon*  from  a  '•flode"  bUat  in  the 
oiiea>do«]«  kfll  another  SjOOO.  while  the  aam* 
•zploalon  set  off  baniMah  Manhatlaa^  Woild 
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Trade  Center  could  topple  both  traQdlBga  uid 
klQ  u  many  ai  200,000  peopl*. 

"PlsEle"  blasts  worry  people  like  TKylor 
the  most,  because  that's  the  kind  of  bomb 
atomic  thieves  are  most  likely  to  build.  No- 
body thinks  thieves  can  build  a  hydrogen 
bomb.  But  a  number  of  people  (Taylor  in- 
dudad)  are  convinced  that  sophisticated 
thieves  could  put  together  a  bomb  with  the 
■ame  destructive  force  as  the  19-kllotoD  ex- 
plosion that  leveled  Hiroshima. 

A  growing  number  of  weapons  experts 
think  that  "basement"  nuclear  bombs  are 
real  possibilities.  Taylc^*  says  that  everything 
the  bomber  needs,  to  know  U  burled  In  the 
stacks  of  the  nation's  public  libraries.  He 
says  the  most  concise  explanaftlon  of  the 
thaarj  of  making  a  bomb  is  In  the  Kncy- 
dopedla  Americana,  written  by  the  onetime 
rweareh  director  for  the  Pentagon. 

"Kvery  educated  person  already  knows  the 
■ingle  moet  essential  fact  about  how  to  make 
nuclear  ezploalves,  namely  that  they  work," 
Taylor  said  In  a  book  he  co-authored  for  the 
Ford  Toundatlon's  Energy  Policy  Project. 
"Also,  every  country  Including  India  has  suc- 
cessfully tested  a  nuclear  weapon  on  their 
first  attempt.  That's  Important." 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  U  not  u 
c(»icemed  as  Taylor  is  about  basement  txnnb- 
«n,  bat  no  longer  does  it  conslgrn  them  to  the 
pages  of  science  fiction.  This  Is  the  way  the 
threat  la  assessed  by  Edward  B.  Oilier,  as- 
sistant general  manager  for  military  appllca- 
tlona: 

''If  you're  a  bomb  designer  like  Ted  (Tay- 
lor) who's  worked  In  a  big  bomb  factory  for 
10  years,  then  it's  etisy.  It's  not  easy,  but  If  I 
lost  20  kilograms  (44  pounds)  of  plutonlum 
last  night  to  a  big  gang  and  they  were  In 
fact  members  of  a  gang  identified  by  the  FBI 
as  terrorists,  it's  conceivable  they  could  put 
something  together  without  blowing  them- 
selves up  ...  It  would  probably  be  a  pretty 
clumsy  thing,  something  you'd  have  to  put 
In  a  truck  but  they'd  have  a  credible  threat." 

The  ASC  ran  a  test  on  Itself  a  few  years 
ago  Just  to  find  out  how  easy  bomb  making 
had  become.  It  quietly  hired  two  young 
pbyslcistB  with  no  more  experience  than 
their  PhJ3.  degrees,  gave  them  access  to  a 
small  computer  and  an  unclassified  library, 
then  told  them  to  design  a  nuclear  weapon 
and  predict  Its  yield. 

The  two  physicists  had  a  finished  weapon 
in  six.  months.  Their  predicted  yield  came 
within  10  per  cent  of  what  their  weapon 
would  have  produced  had  it  been  fired.  They 
now  work  in  the  weapons  program  of  Los 
Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory,  where  Taylor 
•pent  10  years. 

About  four  months  ago,  AEC  Director  of 
Licensing  John  CLeary  asked  an  ABC  study 
group  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  nu- 
clear theft.  Don't  study  it  to  death",  CLeary 
told  them,  just  take  six  or  eight  weeks  and 
see  if  there's  anything  to  it.  Make  sure  it's 
not  a  crackpot  scheme. 

The  study  group  included  an  MIT  physics 
professor,  a  weai>on8  designer  at  Sandla- 
Laboratory  and  William  Sullivan,  onetime 
assistant  to  the  FBI  Director  and  former 
director  of  the  Office  of  National  Narcotics 
Intelligence.  Here's  what  they  concluded: 

"There  is  widespread  and  Increasing  dis- 
semination of  precise  and  accurate  instruc- 
tions on  how  to  make  a  nuclear  weapon  in 
7our  basement  .  .  .  There  is  also  a  slow  but 
contlntilng  movement  of  personnel  into  and 
out  of  the  areas  of  weapons  design  and 
manufacture  ...  We  beUeve  these  facton 
aecesaiute  an  immediate  and  far-reaching 
change  in  the  way  we  conduct  our  safe- 
guards pfograms." 

What  triggered  the  study  group's  deepest 
ffears  was  the  rapid  rise  In  worldwide  terror- 
ism and  the  sudden  spurt  of  political  kid- 
nappers, which  it  concluded  "may  lead  to  a 
rise  of  urban  terrorist  gtoopa  in  this  eodtitf  y 
of  ■  aort  without  prewdent  In  our  Mstory." 


There  are  now  BO  known  terrorist  groups 
operating  around  the  world,  most  of  them 
well-financed  and  well-armed.  There  are  five 
active  terrorist  organizations  in  North  Amer- 
ica, five  in  Latin  America,  five  in  Europe  and 
ten  In  the  Middle  East.  Their  names  are 
household  words.  Black  September,  Al  Fatah, 
Tupamaros,  the  Japanese  Red  Army,  the 
Ulster  Freedom  Fighters,  the  IRA. 

In  the  six  years  ending  Dec.  31,  1973,  there 
were  432  known  terrorist  incidents  that 
ended  in  326  deaths.  Fifty-nine  of  the  422 
incidents  ended  In  at  least  one  death. 

More  important,  terrorism  is  on  the  rise. 
There  were  60  incidents  in  1969,  74  in  1972 
and  120  last  year.  The  sIbb  of  the  force  and 
the  size  of  the  ransom  has  also  increased. 
There  were  4.6  terrorists  per  incident  In  1970, 
8.7  in  1072.  Terrorists  reaped  •ll  million  in 
ransom  In  1972,  $13.3  million  in  1973. 

Deaptte  their  great  leap  upward,  terrorists 
have  yet  to  threaten  nuclear  theft.  There 
have  been  some  disquieting  incidents,  like 
tb*  tlireat  by  a  14-year-old  physics  student 
to  blow  up  Orlando,  Fla.,  unless  he  was  given 
$1  million.  Ha  sent  in  a  sketch  of  his  nuclear 
weapon,  precise  in  its  detail. 

Not  long  ago,  a  man  hijacked  an  airplane 
and  tlireataned  to  dive-bomb  the  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory.  The  moet  serious  threat 
took  place  in  Aiisma.  where  terrorists  poi- 
soned a  railroad  car  with  radioactive  iodine. 
The  car  was  taken  out  of  service  and  the 
Austrian  Federal  Railroad  Administration 
offered  a  »5.200  reward  (highest  in  its  his- 
tory) for  information  about  the  radiation 
terrorists. 

The  attack  with  radioactive  Iodine  points 
up  two  things  about  nuclear  theft.  First, 
the  terrorists  were  thinking  about  the  pub- 
lic's fear  of  radiation.  Second  they  had  access 
to  radioactive  materials.  It's  true  that  radio- 
active Iodine  is  no  nuclear  bomb,  but  it's 
not  sold  in  the  comer  drugstore,  either. 

Outside  of  the  James  Bond  movie  "Thun- 
derball,"  nobody  has  ever  threatened  the 
United  States  with  the  theft  of  a  nuclear 
weapon,  although  it  admits  to  two  threats 
"of  a  similar  kind"  in  the  last  month. 

The  Umted  States  goes  to  uniisual  lengths 
to  prevent  the  loes  of  an  atomic  weapon,  but 
nevertheless  it  has  lost  a  few.  Povir  fell  out 
of  a  B-62  over  Palomares  in  Spain,  while  an- 
other four  dropped  out  of  another  B-62  over 
Greenland.  All  eight  were  recovered. 

Not  so  with  a  bomb  dropped  out  of  a 
plane  over  South  Carolina  9ome  years  ago.  It's 
still  missing,  pre8\maably  burled  in  a  South 
Carolina  swtunp.  A  Navy  fighter-bomber  re- 
portedly missed  the  carrier  deck  once  and 
sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  Pacific,  its  nuclear 
bomb  aboard.  It's  still  there. 

Outside  of  weapons  in  stockpile,  the 
United  States  has  over  40,000  atomic  weapons 
scattered  around  the  world.  Moet  are  in  the 
United  States,  but  about  7,000  are  in  Europe 
and  a  smaller  number  are  in  the  Far  East. 

The  number  of  countries  where  Anterlcan 
nuclear  weapons  are  located  is  small,  the 
number  having  shrunk  when  President  Ken- 
nedy discovered  that  nuclear  missiles  were 
unlocked  and  relatively  unguarded  In  Turkey 
and  Italy  about  the  time  of  the  Cuban  nUs- 
Bile  crisis. 

Where  and  bow  weapons  are  stored  is  a 
secret,  but  they're  all  kept  in  lUMlerground 
vaults.  The  vaults  are  guarded  in  roughly 
the  same  way  the  gold  U  guarded  at  F<Hrt 
Knox.  Electronic  locks  and  cryptographic 
codes  are  used  to  clooe  and  open  doors  lead- 
ing to  the  vauJts. 

How  many  weapons  are  moved  each  year  Is 
a  secret.  They  are  believed  to  move  one  at  a 
time,  some  by  air,  others  by  train,  some  by 
truck.  Th«  train  is  a  full  train,  even  though 
only  one  car  contains  a  weapon.  Each  car  on 
the  train  has  armed  guards. 

TbB  truck  that  carries  atomic  weapons 
iwawls  In  convoy,  niere  is  an  armed  car 
KiMad  of  It,  an  armed  van  jtist  behind  It  and 


a  third  armed  ear  five  mllM  to  the  rsar.  tim 
truck  itself  U  secret.  It  can  be  made  im- 
mobile if  attacked  and  Is  built  to  resist  p«a. 
etratlon.  It  would  take  hours  for  a  fmi 
■quad  of  men  armed  with  bawxAas  to  get  in- 
side the  truck,  and  by  then  electronic  slg. 
nals  would  have  sounded  ttia  alarm  that  ttat 
truck  was  under  attack. 

8ups>ose  an  attack  succeeds  and  a  to- 
rotlst  group  steals  a  weapon.  Can  they  ana 
it  and  fire  it?  Nobody  really  knows  the  an- 
swer to  that,  since  there  are  so  many  elec- 
tronic barriers  built  into  the  bomb.  It  might 
take  them  months  to  figure  a  way  to  trtaaer 
the  b«nb. 

"They  probably  have  to  tear  the  wbols 
thing  apart  and  put  it  back  together  again." 
the  AEC's  Edward  GUler  said.  "In  effect,  they 
would  have  to  rewire  the  whole  mecha- 
nism." 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  worries 
less  about  a  bomb  being  stolen  than  it  does 
about  the  nuclear  materials  used  in  the 
making  of  a  bomb.  Three  metals  can  b* 
made  into  a  bomb,  plutonlum  and  two  la^ 
topes  of  uranium.  One  is  uranlum-233.  the 
other  uraniiun-236. 

Just  how  much  plutonlum  and  uranium 
are  needed  to  make  a  bomb  Is  a  secret,  but 
it's  a  lot  leas  than  it  used  to  be.  The  flnt 
atomic  bomb  that  was  detonated  in  the  New 
Mexico  desert  contained  about  60  pounds  of 
plutonlum.  The  bomb  dropped  on  Hlroahlms 
contained  132  pounds  of  uranium.  Ted  Tay- 
lor has  descrlbM  both  bombs  as  "stupid," 
mostly  meaning  they  were  overweight. 

Nobody  can  buy  plutonlum  or  uranium 
on  the  open  market.  Plutonium  doesn't  ewn 
occur  in  nature.  It's  made  by  man,  as  a  by- 
product of  fissioning  uranium  in  nuclear 
power  plants.  Natural  uranium  cannot  be 
used  to  make  bombs  either.  A  bomb  maker 
needs  \iranlum  that  is  at  least  90  per  cent 
Uranlum-235,  which  la  only  made  In  ura- 
nium enrichment  plants. 

There  is  a  tiranium  enrichment  plant  in 
France,  another  in  England,  a  third  In  Chins 
and  several  in  the  Soviet  Union.  A  pilot  en- 
richment plant  Is  operating  In  the  Nether- 
lands, producing  low-enrlchM  uranium  for 
atomic  power  plants. 

Three  enrichment  plant*  are  in  the  United 
States,  one  at  Oak  Ridge,  a  second  at  Ps- 
ducah,  Ky.,  and  a  third  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 
The  one  at  Portsmouth  makes  uranium 
fuUy  enriched  with  U-a36. 

Time  was  when  fully  enriched  uranium 
was  used  only  to  make  bombs.  No  longer.  It 
is  the  fuel  for  the  Navy's  107  nuclear-pow- 
ered ships  and  the  fuel  for  a  new  type  of 
power  plant  called  the  High  Temperature 
Oas  Cooled  Reactor,  which  operates  at  twice 
the  temperatxires  of  ordinary  nucle<u'  power 
plants. 

Only  one  of  these  plants  is  in  existence  to- 
day, being  operated  at  Fort  St.  Vraln.  Oslo. 
Ten  are  on  order  in  the  United  States  alone. 
Japan  is  building  one,  and  West  Germany 
plans  to  build  one.  West  German  Energy 
Minister  Hortrt  Ehmke  believes  It  Is  tlM 
power  plant  of  the  future. 

Nobody  woi4ld  want  to  steal  the  uranium 
or  the  plutonlum  that  Is  inside  a  submarine 
reactor  or  a  nuclear  power  plant,  for  the 
same  reason  that  nobody  would  want  to 
steal  It  When  it  canae  out  of  the  reactor  or 
the  power  plant.  It's  too  radioactive,  leth- 
ally  BO.  It  would  have  to  be  stolen  and  then 
handled  by  remote  control,  then  put  throagb 
an  exhaustive  chemical  reprocess  to  get  the 
radiation  out. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  metal  that  comai 
out  of  the  enrichment  plant,  that  goes  into 
the  fabrication  plant  where  it's  made  into 
fuel  elements  and  even  the  metal  tbatH 
shipped  to  the  submarine  or  the  power  plant 
before  it's  installed  is  invaluable. 

Not  only  to  the  terrorist,  either.  Uranium 
and  plutonlum  in  their  pure  form  are  wortfe 
more  than  their  weight  in  gold.  Uranium  H 
worth  about  96,000  a  pound.  Back  In  tbs 
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igeOs.  a  ring  of  thieves  stole  some  uranltun 
fuel  elements  from  the  Bradwell  power  plant 
m  Britain  and  even  employed  a  "fence"  to 
itU  them.  They  were  caught  befora  a  sale 
oould  be  made. 

Just  how  much  uranium  and  plutonlum 
siUt  in  their  pure  form  In  the  United  States 
today  is  a  secret,  but  the  numbers  are  large 
and  growing.  One  estimate  is  that  almost 
S  million  pounds  of  both  metals  are  in  stor- 
■ge  at  AEC  plants  around  the  country.  That 
figure  is  expected  to  grow  to  at  least  3  mil- 
lion pounds  by  1080. 

The  uranium  and  plutonlum  that's  stored 
at  AEC  plants  is  believed  pretty  safe.  What 
voirles  the  worriers  and  keeps  security  men 
awake  at  night  are  the  shipments  that  must 
bs  made,  almost  all  of  them  covering  long 
distances. 

There's  no  question  transportation  Is  our 
weakest  link,"  the  AEC's  Ed  Oilier  says.  "If 
a  terrorist  is  going  to  make  an  attempt, 
that's  where  he'll  make  ft." 

The  AEC  ships  uranium  from  its  enrich- 
ment plants  to  its  reactors  at  Hanford,  Wash., 
and  Savannah  River  in  Oeorgta.  Plutonium 
Is  shipped  out  •(  naafesd  and  Savannah 
Blver  to  the  fabrication  plant  at  Rocky  Flats, 
Q>lo.  Rocky  natB  ships  to  the  weapons  plants 
la  Pantex,  Texas  and  Burlington,  Iowa. 

That's  only  for  weapons  shipments,  whose 
size  and  number  are  secret.  There  are  alao 
ihipmenta  on  the  civilian  side,  thotigh 
they're  not  as  large  and  don't  often  contain 
the  pure  metal  the  w«y  weapons  shipments 
do. 

In  the  year  ending  March  31, 1974,  the  AEC 
counted  465  ahlpnoenta  of  what  it  calls  "spe- 
cial nuclear  materials"  by  its  civilian  licen- 
sees. Special  nuclear  materials  are  quantities 
of  plutonlum  and  fully  enriched  uranium 
that  are  in  excess  of  what  the  AEC  caUs 
"trigger  quantities." 

The  trlggsr  quantity  for  plutonlum  la  two 
kfiograms,  4vi.  pounds.  The  tricger  quantity 
for  fully  enriched  uranium  Is  five  kilograms. 
which  is  11  pounds.  The  trigger  quantity  Is 
sot  enough  to  make  a  bomb.  At  least  four 
times  the  trigger  quantity  is  tmderstood  to 
be  enough  for  a  bomb,  tbotigh  the  exact 
qoaatity  Is  secret. 

There  are  28  plants  In  the  U.B.  licensed 
by  the  ABC  to  handle  and  ship  plutonitun 
and  fully  enriched  uranium.  The  largest 
number  of  shipments  are  made  by  five  plants 
scattered  across  the  country. 

A  plant  owned  by  Kerr  McGee  in  Cimar- 
ron, Okla.,  makaa  plutonliim  fuel  pins  tat  % 
aew  test  fkolllty  in  Richland,  Wash.  A  fac- 
tory outside  Pittsburgh  also  ships  fuel  pins 
to  mchland.  Together,  the  two  planta  han- 
dle and  ship  close  to  2.000  poimda  of  plu- 
tonlum In  a  year. 

Fully  enriched  uranium  is  coming  Into 
the  power  plant  at  Fort  St.  VTaln.  Colo,  from 
a  factory  In  San  Diego.  The  largest  uranium 
bandlers  in  the  cotmtry  are  the  taotories 
making  fuel  for  the  Navy's  103  atomic  aub- 
marlnes.  These  are  United  Nuclear  in  New 
Bwan  and  Baboock  ft  WUoox  in  Lynchburg, 
va.,  which  together  b*ndle  thftimands  of 
pounds  of  weapons-grade  vmolum  every 
year. 

The  plutonlum  and  uranium  that  are 
*oJpp«l  from  these  plants  go  out  under 
Ktted  guard,  either  In  armored  cars  or  In 
^vikM  eeoorted  by  armed  guards  in  a  aec- 
«»d  ear.  They  follow  pre-planned  routea, 
K  if  they^e  hijacked  rescue  squads  know 
•Ixw  to  look. 

WhOe  uranium  and  plutonltmi  on  the 
»OM  is  the  big  worry  of  the  AEC,  there  is 
»>n  a  lot  of  concern  about  the  same  mate- 
™J«  disappearing  from  the  factory  itself. 
*a  armed  attack  on  a  factory  la  unlikely, 
^*  theft  tirom  Ibe  Inxlde  la  not  ae  un- 

PlQtoolum  and  pranlym  disappear  In  large 
ttough  quantttte*  every  year  for  the  AU 
»  toTestlgate  ea6h  dlaappearanoe.  The  ASC 
eui*  the  disappearances  a  "MU»,"  for  ma- 


terial unaccounted  for.  Tlie  ABO  loeee  as 
much  as  100  pounds  of  tiranium  and  80 
pounds  of  plutonlum  every  year,  enough  to 
make  more  than  10  atomic  bombs. 

Moat  tlmaa,  the  MUF  la  due  to  poor  in- 
ventory measures,  bad  walgbta,  lost  scrap— 
careleaaneaa.  In  other  worda.  But  each  time 
a  MUF  takaa  place,  dlvaralon  u  aoapectad. 
An  Inveatagatlop  is  begtm.  Plants  are  oloaed 
down.  Somettmea  flnea  are  levied. 

The  most  celebrated  MUF  took  place  back 
in.  the  1960a  In  the  ApoUo.  Pa.,  plant  of 
NUMBO.  Tlie  factory  bad  Just  taken  a  big  or- 
der to  process  and  fabricate  3 JOO  pounds  of 
fuUjr  enriched  uranium  for  Westlngbousa 
Aatro-Mtiolear,  which  was  Twav^ng  the  fuel 
for  the  nuclear-powered  rocket. 

Xn  the  f aU  of  1906.  NUMSC  vaa  told  to 
make  an  inventory  of  Its  uranium.  Zt  <»^""> 
up  abort  by  307  pounds,  worth  at  that  ttnw 
over  II  million.  It  was  also  enough  to  make 
several  large  bombs.  For  a  while,  China  and 
Israel  were  both  under  suspicion  as  the  pos- 
sible thlevea. 

The  ABO  closed  down  the  plant  and  be- 
gan to  look  for  the  mi— ^t^g  uranium.  It 
found  some  in  the  air  filters,  about  13 
pounds  In  the  730  fUtera  that  kept  uranium 
ftom  blowing  out  the  smokeatacka.  It  fCund 
another  14  pounds  in  a  burial  pit  In  a  moun- 
talntop  eight  miles  away.  It  cost  the  fac- 
tory $100,000  to  dig  up  the  burial  pit  look- 
ing for  the  missing  metaL 

At  the  end  of  the  search  148  nounda  of 
uraolum  was  still  missing.  NXTMEC  was 
forced  to  pay  the  AEC  $834,000  for  the  miss- 
ing metal.  Dl version  was  sUll  suspected,  so 
the  AEC  interviewed  every  employee  In  the 
plant  and  every  one  of  its  past  employes. 
The  AEC  concluded  there  was  "no  evidence" 
of  dlvaralon.  but  there  are  still  a  few  peo- 
ple there  who  suspect  China  and  laraal. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  26, 1974) 

ABC  SEnciNQ  To  Oirr  Pxan.  or  Atom  Tsurt 

n 

(By  Thomas  OToole) 

John  OTieary,  Director  of  Llcenalnir,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission:  "I  think  we  have  to 
bring  "this  possibUlty  of  yotir  being  inciner- 
ated by  a  diverted  or  stolen  nuclear  bomb 
down  td  a  level  of  risk  comparable  to  . 
beihg  struck  by  lightning." 

Nobody  knows  what  the  risk  of  Inciner- 
ation from  nuclear  theft  is,  but  it  Isnt  as 
small  as  being  hit  by  lightning. 

Whatever  the  rUk,  Jack  CLeary  says.  It's 
too  high.  Maybe  it's  something  uke  100,000 
to  1,  he  says,  but  that's  too  high.  The  chance 
of  being  killed  by  an  atomic  bomb  exploded 
by  terrorists,  extortionists  or  blackmalleta 
01«ary  says,  should  be  In  the  realm  of  un- 
thlnkabUlty. 

O'Leary  is  the  AEC  ofHcIal  who  commis- 
sioned a  study  of  the  threat  of  nuclear  theft 
about  four  months  ago.  The  study  was  done 
by  five  men-^three  physicists,  a  weapons  de- 
signer and  the  onetime  assistant  (William 
Sullivan)  to  FBI  Director  Edgar  Hoover.  Their 
conclusions  were  that  the  United  States  t^ 
not  spending  enough  money  and  effort  to 
prevent  nuclear  theft. 

•It  is  OMi  strong  feeling,"  the  study  team 
wrote,  "that  the  point  of  view  adopted,  the 
amount  of  effort  expended  and  the  level  of 
safety  achieved  in  keeping  special  nuclear 
material  out  of  the  hands  of  unauthorized 
people  la  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the 

danger  to  the  public " 

Special  nuclear  material  Is  plutonlum, 
uranlum-233  and  uranium-3S5.  The  wrong 
hands  could  take  the  right  amounts  of  any 
of  these  three  metals  and  make  an  atomic 
bomb.  The  right  amotints  aren't  all  that 
much.  Twenty  pounds  of  plutonlum  or  50 
pounds  of  uranium  might  be  enough  to  make 
a  bomb. 

Few  peqple  worry  about  the  outright  theft 
of  an  atooUc  bomb.  The  United  SUtee  has 


more  than  40,0(X)  atomic  bombs  around  th9 
world,  but  they're  in  underground  vaults  at 
heavily  guarded  military  bases.  When  they 
are  moved  they  travel  In  ^edal  aircraft, 
trains  and  trucks,  all  of  them  under  armed 
guard. 

Even  if  a  bomb  were  stolen,  it  would  take 
an  Incredible  effort  to  set  It  off.  Intricate 
electronic  locks  are  built  into  every  atomic 
weapon,  meaning  that  bomb  thieves  would 
have  to  take  the  weapon  apart  and  put  it 
back  together  again  to  set  it  off. 

More  and  more  people  worry  about  the 
theft  of  plutonitmi  and  uranium  that  the 
thieves  could  use  to  make  a  bomb  themselves. 
Where  would  they  steal  it?  An  atomic  power 
plant  burning  low -enriched  \iraniiun  (not 
good  enough  for  bombs)  makes  enough  by- 
product Plutonium  in  a  year  for  two  bombs. 
There  Is  enough  piu«  and  fully-enriched  (93 
per  cent  U-386)  tiranium  being  shipped 
around  the  thiited  States  for  submarine  and 
power-plant  fuel  for  another  10  bombs  a 
year. 

The  growth  of  nuclear  power  will  multiply 
the  threat.  The  65  atomic  power  plants  oper- 
ating in  the  United  States  will  grow  to  160 
by  1980  and  as  many  as  1,000  by  the  end 
of  the  century.  There  are  90  nuclear  power 
plants  abroad,  a  nmnber  expected  to  grow 
to  more  than  200  by  1080  and  to  1,400  by  the 
year  2,000. 

As  many  as  10  per  cent  of  these  planta 
are  expected  to  be  of  a  relatively  new  class 
of  plants  known  as  the  High  Temperature 
Gas  Cooled  Reactors.  They  operate  at  twice 
the  temperatures  of  conventional  nuclear 
plants,  meaning  they  make  twice  a«  much 
heat  and  twice  as  much  electricity  as  con- 
ventional plants  from  the  same  amount  of 
mranium.  How  do  they  do  this?  By  burning 
fully  enriched  uranium,  the  same  metal  used 
In  nuclear  bombs. 

All  nuclear  power  plants  make  plutonlum 
as  a  byproduct,  some  more  than  others.  The 
fast-breeder  power  plants  built  or  being  built 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  France,  Britain  and  the 
United  States  make  more  plutonlum  than 
they  bum  uranium,  which  is  the  purpose  of 
the  breeder  plant. 

Whatever  the  type  of  plant,  plutonlum 
will  gather  in  mounting  quanttttes  the  world 
over.  The  United  States  will  have  accumu- 
lated almost  900  tons  of  plutonlum  by  1990, 
Europe  and  Japan  more  than  900  tons.  At 
the  end  of  the  century,  the  United  States, 
Europe  and  Japan  will  be  generating  plu- 
tonlum at  the  rate  of  1,200  tons  a  year.  That's 
enough  for  200,000  bomba. 

There  are  two  things  that  can  be  done 
with  all  this  plutonlum — store  it  or  use  it. 
If  the  world  stores  it,  that  means  expensive 
garbage  dumps  that  can  be  cotmted  on  to 
keep  the  plutonlum  safely  for  24,000  years. 
An  anticipated  worldwide  shortage  of 
uranium  at  leas  than  $30  a  potmd  is  enough 
to  act  against  storing  it.  ^ 

Most  experts  assume  atomic  power  will  be 
running  on  what  they  caU  a  •'plutonlum  re- 
cycle" economy,  meaning  that  the  plutonlum 
wUl  be  recovered  and  used  as  fuel  Itself. 

That  means  another  16  to  20  factories  m 
the  United  States  alone  to  process  the  plu- 
toniiun  into  fuel  elements,  mavtng  theft 
from  one  that  much  easier.  It  also  means 
several  shipments  of  plutonlum  around  the 
country  evoy  day,  again  raising  the  risk 
of  plutonlum  theft.  Thieves  might  choose  to 
steal  plutonlum  for  money  alone.  They  could 
get  as  much  for  plutonlum  as  they  get  to- 
day for  pure  heroin. 

The  first  line  of  defeitse  against  nuclear 
theft  Is  the  risk  thieves  run  when  they 
steal  bomb  material.  The  form  thieves  are 
likely  to  find  It  in  is  radioactive.  The  ABC 
ships  fuel  elements  in  heavy  casks  Just  to 
protect  the  handlers. 

How  secure  are  the  casks?  Trucks  carry- 
ing nuclear  fuel  cores  have  rolled  off  hill- 
sides, killing  the  drivers  but  not  cracking 
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the  cons.  CycUnders  of  uranium  hex&fluorldo 
bave  fallen  off  trains  and  under  their  wheelB 
without  breaking  open. 

Next,  the  thieves  run  a  terrific  risk  when 
they  attempt  to  build  a  bomb.  Four  men  have 
died  In  the  United  States  putting  bomb  com- 
ponents together  In  what  weapons  experts 
call  the  "crltlcallty"  exp>erlment,  a  test  the 
thieves  must  do  if  their  weapon  Is  to  work. 

"This  Is  an  experiment  that's  called  'twist- 
ing the  lion's  tall' "  said  Edward  B.  OUler, 
AKC  assistant  general  manager  for  military 
applications.  "Tou  can  get  bit." 

Anpther  risk  comes  from  the  high  explo- 
sive that  must  be  wrapped  In  a  perfect  sphere 
around  the  plutonlum  or  uranliun  to  squeeze 
It  Into  a  critical  mass.  The  people  handling 
the  explosive  as  they  build  the  trigger  must 
be  txpvrt  at  their  craft,  not  just  knowledge- 
able. 

"You'  can  melt  dynamite  and  you  can 
machine  It."  OUler  said,  "but  if  you  dont  do 
It  right  you  have  a  very  good  chance  that 
your  basement  will  blow  up  with  your  house." 

The  second  line  of  defense  against  nu- 
clear theft  Is  the  physical  safeguards  built 
to  protect  the  plutonlum  and  uranium  at 
the  factory  and  on  the  road.  The  A£C  spends 
ISO  million  a  year  safe-giiardlng  Its  material, 
a  figure  that's  bound  to  grow  In  the  years 
just  ahead. 

"We  need  to  spend  money  on  this;  this 
Isn't  some  two-bit  problem,"  said  the  ABC's 
Robert  Mlnogue,  one  of  the  nation's  leading 
ei]q>erts  on  safeguards.  "This  Is  a  serious 
problem  tmd  It  needs  a  serious  effort." 

There  are  36  factories  In  the  United  States 
licensed  to  handle  plutonlum  and  uranliun. 
Some  are  modem  and  well-protected.  Others 
are  not.  The  United  Nuclear  plant  that  makee 
fully  enriched  subnmrlne  fuel  (Ideal  for 
weapons)  consists  of  several  buildings  In  a 
rundown  neighborhood  of  New  Haven,  one 
or  two  as  rundown  as  the  neighborhood.  A 
chain-link  and  barbed-wire  fence  runs 
around  the  plant,  except  where  the  walls 
bcu-der  the  sidewalk. 

"It's  bad."  states  Ralph  O.  Page,  chief  of 
the  AEC's  Bilaterlals  and  Plant  Protection 
Branch,  'at  Is  not  good,  not  good." 

Bad  as  It  Is.  the  AEC  let  United  Nuclear 
get  off  this  year  without  upgrading  Its  pro- 
tection. The  reason  Is  that  United  Nuclear  Is 
cloelng  Its  New  Haven  plant  m  September  to 
move  to  a  new  factory  in  Mottvllle,  several 
miles  from  New  Haven. 

The  "upgrading"  was  Ofrderad  by  the  ABC 
this  year  for  all  24  plants.  The  cost  of  the 
new  protective  measures  ranges  from  $600,000 
to  $2  million  per  plant.  Includes  things  like 
putting  In  outdoor  searchlights,  higher 
fences  and  more  guards. 

The  biggest  single  expense  ordered  by  the 
AEC  for  the  factories  Is  an  intrusion  alarm 
system.  Estimates  run  as  high  as  $400,000  for 
each  factory,  as  much  as  910  tot  each  foot 
of  fence.  The  alarms  aren't  tied  to  the  fence 
and  they're  not  the  conventional  "ringing" 
alarms  that  most  people  Identify  with  bur- 
glar systems. 

They  Include  Infrared  device*  to  detect 
warm  bodies  at  night.  There  are  magnetic 
detectors  to  sound  out  weapons,  seismic  lis- 
tening devices  that  can  hear  the  fall  of  feet, 
pressure  detectors  that  pick  up  any  force  l)e- 
Ing  exerted  on  the  fence. 

The  AEC  ts  almost  as  concerned  about  the 
people  on  the  Inside  of  the  factory.  It  has 
developed  and  beg^un  to  use  a  super  Oelger 
counter  that  looks  like  one  of  those  electronic 
portals  now  in  use  at  airports  to  check  pas- 
sengers. This  new  device  can  detect  pieces  of 
plutonlum  or  uranium  as  small  as  one  gram, 
whether  It's  being  carried  out  In  a  person's 
clothes  or  Inside  his  body. 

One  reason  the  AEC  installed  these  Aocxn 
Is  that  security  people  remember  how  many 
well-known  physicists  walked  out  of  Los 
Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory  during  the  war 
with  uranhun  souvenirs.  They  had  to  srad 


the  FBI  after  many  of  them,  Just  to  get  the 
uranium  back. 

The  Achilles  heel  In  all  this  Is  not  the  fac- 
tory, It's  the  truck  or  train  that  carries  the 
uranliun  and  plutonlum  away  from  the  fac- 
tory. New  regulations  put  In  this  year  re- 
quire shipments  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
driver  and  a  guard,  both  of  them  armed. 
They're  required  either  to  drive  an  armored 
car  or  to  be  followed  by  eui  armed  escort  car. 

The  truck  driver  must  follow  a  pre-planned 
route,  so  that  rescue  teams  would  know 
where  to  look  If  the  truck  is  attacked.  The 
driver  uses  a  radiotelephone  to  call  In  regu- 
larly along  his  route. 

There  are  shortcomings  to  all  these  plans. 
The  ASC  Would  like  to  scrap  the  radio- 
telephone, mostly  because  the  lines  are  oftsn 
busy.  It  would  like  tolnstall  in  the  trucks 
radios  with  a  cleared  frequency,  right  Into 
central  communication  centers  that  keep 
track  by  computer  of  all  the  nuclear  trucks 
on  the  road.  Eventually,  the  AEC  would  like 
Its  own  commxinlcatlons  satellite  hovering 
above  the  earth,  watching  and  listening  to  Its 
trucks. 

What  the  AEC  would  also  like  Is  an  un« 
claaslfled  version  of  the  secret  truck  that 
hauls  nuclear  weapons.  If  the  truck  were 
attacked,  the  driver  coiild  stop  the  truck  and 
freeze  the  engine  by  pushing  a  button.  An- 
other push  and  two  of  the  wheels  might  blow 
off,  rendering  the  truck  immobile. 

Even  measures  like  these  dont  satisfy  the 
safeguar4s  experts.  Some  think  the  Ship- 
ments of  nuclear  metals  should  be  shrunk, 
so  that  only  one-foxirth  of  the  "trigger  quan- 
tity" for  uranium  and  plutonlum  travel  at 
any  one  time. 

Others  think  the  10  or  so  chemical  reproc- 
essing plants  planned  for  the  United  States 
shotUd  be  built  alongside  the  M  fuel  fabri- 
cation plants  already  doing  buslnaas.  so 
there  will  be  no  need  to  ship  metals  from 
ona  to  tb«  otttsr. 

One  of  the  most  extreme  solutions  to  the 
safeguards  problem  would  be  to  "poison"  the 
Tiranlum  and  plutonltim  whenever  It  leaves 
the  factory.  Poison  It  with  excess  radioactiv- 
ity, making  it  that  much  more  hazardoxu  for 
the  thief  to  steal  It.  Almost  bizarre,  this 
solution  Is  under  serious  study  at  the  ABC 
right  now. 

The  trou'ble  with  all  these  schemes  Is  thst 
they  add  expvense  to  the  already  skyrocketing 
cost  of  doing  business  In  the  nuclear  power 
Industry.  The  poison  Idea  is  also  dangerous. 
Introducing  a  large  hazard  to  the  people 
handling  the  nuclear  material  and  to  the 
public  if  there's  an  accident. 

Nonetheless,  new  changes  In  nuclear  safe- 
guards will  have  to  be  made,  if  safeguards 
are  to  make  incineration  from  nuclear  theft 
a  risk  comparable  to  being  hit  by  lightning. 

The  fear  among  some  experts  Is  that  the 
ABC  will  move  slowly  and  somewhat  reluc- 
tantly to  strengthen  its  safeguards.  Some 
experts  worry  that  the  AEC  might  feel  that 
stronger  safeguards  would  inhibit  the  growth 
of  nuclear  power,  by  focusing  too  many 
spotlights  on  its  hazards. 

The  AEC  can  boast  that  its  safeguards  have 
worked  so  far.  but  Its  track  record  is  farlrom 
spotless.  The  agency  still  does  not  have  an 
overall  chief  in  charge  of  safeguards.  It  had 
one.  Delmar  Crowson.  but  forced  him  out  a 
few  years  ago. 

His  deputy,  Charles  Thornton,  was  shunted 
to  the  side  not  long  ago  because  he  wanted 
stiffer  safeguards.  Thornton  wanted  armed 
guards  even  on  shipments  of  natural  ura- 
alom,  which  cannot  be  used  to  make  weap- 
ons, but  which  conceivably  could  produce 
plutonlum  if  It  were  \ised  as  fuel  in  a  secret 
reactant. 

The  AEC  set  up  an  outside  watchdog  com- 
mittee on  safeguards  seven  years  ago.  The 
committee's  Job  was  to  advise  the  AEC  and 
It  met  at  least  twice  a  year  until  1071.  It  baX 
not  met  since— some  feel  because  the  ABC 


believes  the  commltte*  might  emharran  it. 
The  A£C  baa  a  different  ejq>lanation. 

"There's  a  representative  of  Consolidated 
Edison  and  a  repre/^tatlve  of  Weetlnghouse 
Eiectrlo  on  that  committee,"  explains  L. 
Manning  ICuntzlng,  AEC  director  of  regula- 
tion and  a  man  to  whom  the  committee  re- 
ports. "I've  taken  the  position  that  until  tbs 
committee  Is  reconstituted  and  that  conBlet 
of  Interest  Is  removed,  I  will  not  use  that 
committee." 

One  member  of  the  conunlttee  who  dosi 
not  serve  private  Industry  claims  that  the 
two  members  Muntzlng  Is  t^ifc^wg  about  an 
the  toughest  members  of  ths  committee. 
They're  former  FBI  men  and  one-time  execu- 
tive assistants  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  In  Congress,  man  who  "really 
understand  the  troubles  well  have  if  safe- 
guards don't  work." 

There  Is  a  single  statistic  that  safeguards 
experts  often  quote  in  assessing  the  threat 
of  nuclear  theft.  Between  1  million  and  S 
million  men  have  already  been  trained  by 
the  United  States  in  the  handling,  movlsg 
and  operation  of  nuclear  weapons. 


A  HD3TORIC  EBA.  ENDS 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
over  the  last  decade  and  a  half  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  has  undergone  a 
renaissance  of  thought  and  tradition  due 
to  the  brilliant  leadership  of  its  presi- 
dent. Dr.  Edgar  P.  Shannon,  Jr. 

During  these  15  years,  Dr.  Shannon's 
leadership  and  guidance  have  served  as 
a  suitable  and  solid  foundation  for  the 
school's  continued  academic  and  philo- 
sophic growth.  So,  although  his  retire- 
ment as  President  represents  a  great  loaa 
to  the  school,  his  contributions  to  the 
university  Ufe  win  continue  on  the  fac- 
ulty as  he  pursues  his  romance  with  the 
literature  of  the  motherland. 

As  an  alumnus  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  Law  School,  I  Join  in  wishlof 
luck  to  E>r.  Shannon  and  I  ask  that  an 
outstanding  editorial  from  the  Char- 
lottesville Dally  Progess  be  printed  In  tlH 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcors. 
as  follows: 
[Prom   The  Dally  Progress,  OhaaotteevlBa 

(Va.)3tfay  ia.l«Tft) 
At  tsa  UmmsiTT:   A  Hnrauo 


An  era  comes  to  a  close  at  the  UnlTeattr 
today. 

Dr.  Edgar  F:  Shanpon  Jr.,  retiring  ponsl- 
dent,  presides  over  his  final  commenoemsnt 
at  Mr.  Jefferson's  school. 

It  would  be  fanpoeslble  in  a  feif  pen* 
graphs — or  evei;  a  few  volumes — to  deecrffie 
adequately  the  changes  that  have  swept  Vat 
Institution  (Jurtng  the  epoch  that  begte 
when  Dr.  Shannon  was  InstaUed  tn  1950. 

The  period^  saw  the  University  become  | 
coeducational  school,  the  opening  of  its  doert 
to  black  undergraduate  students,  and 
brushes  with  the  unrest  that  swept  Of 
campuses  of  the  nation  during  the  slztMl 
and  early  sevepttes.  It  also  saw  deep  chaijfES 
in  the  relatiotfshlp  of  the  students  to  thi 
Institution,  marked  changes  in  dress  aojll 
traditions,  and  major  expansions  bt  the  iJDl- 
verslty'B  physical  facilities. 

It  was.  in  short,  a  period  of  unparalleled 
challenges.  Dr.  Shannon  converted  it  into  t 
period  of  equally  unparalleled  opportunltf 
for  advancement  and  progress,  ppportuii^MI 
that  he  seized  with  Imaglnatkm  and  stytV^ 
lativo  lj»adershlj>,  .  "^    " 

TTirotigh^i^  of  fh*  trjttbna  of  the  period, 
D^vSh^nnon  never -Tost  sight  of  the  rofta, 
dnmehga,.  |yat"irf  aJafntslTilng  the  blg^lirt. 
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pofllhle  standards  of  educational  excellence 
for  the  students  of  Virginia  and  elsewhere 
«bo  came  to  the  UnlTeraliiy  for  mstructlon. 

Ip  this,  as  in  aU  other  aq>ectB  of  his 
tenure,  his  success  wUl  be  remembered  as 
loog  as  there  is  a  University  of  Virginia. 

Writing  in  1967,  Dr.  Shannon  quoted  Prof. 
Henry  Steele  Commager  in  spelling  out  what 
s  University  ought  to  be : 

-The  University  is,  by  now,  firmly  es- 
tablished as  the  focal  point  not  only  of 
American  culture  and  education,  but  of 
American  life.  It  is,  next  to  government  It- 
self, the  chief  servant  of  society,  the  chief 
Instrument  of  social  change.  It  occupies 
something  of  the  symbolic  role  of  both 
diurcb  and  state  in  the  Old  World,  but  it 
flUs  s  role  that  neither  church  nor  state 
osn  effectively  fill;  it  is  the  source  of  in- 
spiration, the  powerhouse,  and  the  clearing 
bouse  of  ideas." 

This  would  at  least  partially  summarize 
the  theme  of  the  Shannon  years  at  the  Uni- 
venlty. 

We  Join  the  University,  the  academic  com- 
munity, and  his  many  friends  In  Central 
Virginia  in  wlablng  him  good  luck  and  God- 
speed In  his  future  endeavors. 

He  has  contributed  significantly  to  the 
proud  heritage  that  is  The  University,  to 
the  ever  evolving  philoaopohy  of  academic 
methodology,  and — moet  Important  of  all — 
to  excellence  in  the  education  of  thousands 
of  young  Americana. 


YES.  RENEE.  NEWSPAPERS  ARE 
IMPORTANT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  day  the  msdl  brought  me  a  latter- 
day  example  of  the  famous  letter  to  Vir- 
ginia O'Hanlon  by  Francis  P.  Church, 
an  editorial  writer  of  the  New  York  Sun. 
That  letter,  which  has  lived  since  Sep- 
tember 21,  1897,  began:  "Yes,  Virginia, 
there  is  a  Santa  Claus." 

Randall  P.  Howell,  editor  of  the  Daily 
Item.  Port  Chester,  N.Y..  received  a  let- 
ter from  a  fellow  editor,  Renee  Lehman 
(rf  the  3A  News  of  Rye.  N.Y. 

Eight-year-old  Renee  told  Howell  that 
despite  the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  her  classmates,  she  wsus  not  going  to 
quit  the  news  business.  But,  she  did  want 
to  know  from  a  professional  how  an  edi- 
tor gets  response. 

Howell's  answer  may  not  open  ^^th 
»och  a  memorable  line  as  did  Church's 
Mswer  to  Virginia,  but  his  definition  of 
»  free  press,  I  tlilnk,  should  get  some 
attention.  And.  Howell's  advice  to  Renee 
resarding  perseverance  is  worthwhile, 
toa 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Renee's  letter  and  editor 
Howell's   answer   be   repainted  in   the 

RkCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
WM  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoro. 

>8  follows : 

FaOM  AM  BUTOa  .   .   . 

Dwx  Enrpox'. 

I  »m  eight  years  of  age,  and  I  am  also 
.•a  editor.  But  you  have  a  harder  Job  than 
I  do.  I  am  the  editor  of  my  c^  newspaper 
*"ed  "3A  NEWS."  ^ 

I  have, a  problem.  And  bfc&uaa  you  are 
^editor,  I  fieed  you  U>  help  me  solvs  tbU 

Our  first  newspaper  was  a  success,  but  Ip 
>he  next  issue  ^nly  my  assistant  and  J  wrote 
"tte  stones  and  everything  else.  My  teacher 
«»W  that  I  should  either  do  the  newspaper 
myself,  or  Just  quit. 

I  decided  not  to  quit. 


I  Just  dont  want  to  write  everything  and  I 
sent  you  this  letter  because  I  dont  know 
what  to  do.  I  want  to  ask  yotir  advice  on 
what  to  do  about  this. 

When  you  first  started  your  Job  as  an  edi- 
tor, you  must  have  had  some  trouble.  Well, 
that  happened  to  me.  Nobody  wlU  write  ANY- 
THING in  my  class. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  a  newpaper.  still. 

Everybody  says,  "I'm  going  to  write  scHne- 
thing  for  the  newspaper  sooner  or  later." 
They  never  get  a  chsmce  to  do  it,  or  Jiist  de- 
cide to  give  up. 

I  love  to  write,  and  everybody  says  that  I 
write  such  good  stories  and  should  print 
them  In  our  newspaper.  But  why  should  I  put 
them  in  our  newspaper,  when  they  won't  put 
anything  in  it  themselves? 

I  Just  love  having  a  newspaper  and  I  can 
spell  and  write  very  well. 

I  would  love  to  have  your  opinion  on  all 
these  matters  and  you  should  thaoik  Andrea 
for  typing  up  this  letter  to  you.  I  will  thank 
you  kindly,  if  you  answer  my  questions. 

I  hope  you  enjoyed  my  letter  and  here  is 
a  riddle:  Why  Is  a  pencil  like  a  riddle?  An- 
swer—It is  no  good  without  its  point. 
Yours  truly. 

RXMEE  LXHICAN, 

£ditor,  3 A  NEWS  13  Eve  Lane,  Rye. 

.  .  To  AN  EDrroB 
Dear  Rente, 

You  are  not  going  to  find  any  easy  solu- 
tions to  your  problem.  It  seems  to  me  that 
you  are  beginning  to  encounter  situations 
that  will,  no  doubt,  confront  you  in  one  way 
or  the  other  throughout  your  lifetime. 

Do  not  dismay,  however.  That  is  no  indlct- 
Cient  of  your  classmates  or  the  people  you 
win  know  and  work  with  in  the  years  ahead. 
In  fact,  it  Is  Jtut  the  kind  <a  thing  that 
makes  it  all  worthwhile. 

To  live  and  work  together  we  cannot  loee 
faith  In  the  people  around  us.  One  must 
never  forget,  Renee,  that  they,  too,  have 
hopes  and  dreams,  obligations  and  respon- 
sibilities. While  these  may  differ  from  our 
own,  that  does  not  make  other  people  the 
lesser  for  it.  Contrary  to  what  many  might 
believe.  It  makes  for  a  much  healthier  and 
more  exciting  world  in  which  to  Uve. 

I  admire  your  spirit  and  determination  to 
continue  with  your  newspaper.  That.  In  it- 
self, is  an  awesome  decision  to  make  and  you, 
having  made  It,  must  be  prepared  to  face 
that  challenge. 

Take  heart  that  you  are  fortunate  enough 
to  have  a  newspaper.  But  that.  Renee.  is  not 
enough.  You  must  learn  aU  you  can  about  a 
newspaper  and  what  it  represenU. 

I  think  you  will  find  that  a  newspaper 
stands  for  much  more  than  you.  as  a  yoting 
editor,  and  your  classmates  ever  dreamed. 
As  you  become  more  knowledgeable  about 
newspapers  you  must  begin  to  sliare  that 
knowledge  with  your  classmates. 

HopefuUy,  they  will  then  begin  to  share 
some  of  your  enthusiasm  for  a  very  special 
kind  of  right  called  freedom  of  the  press. 
Freedom  of  the  press  Is  so  much  more  t.»»*n 
an  empty  phrase.  It  is  as  much  a  part  of  our 
life  as  breath  itself.  Without  it.  Renee,  you 
and  your  classmates  wotild  be  denied  the 
basic  tools  you  will  need  to  build  a  better  life 
for  yourselves. 

Freedom  of  the  press  encompasses,  among 
other  things,  the  right  to  print  the  truth  no 
nutter  how  bad  or  good  it  is;  the  right  to 
know  the  truth  so  that  you  and  I  are  better 
able  to  live  up  to  our  obligations  as  dtl- 
•ens;  the  right  to  exercise  free  choice  In  what 
you  choose  to  read  the  right  to  have  your 
opinion  heard  and  read  by  others  and  the 
right  to  know  theirs;  the  rli^ts  to  Inform  »««i 
be  informed  at  borne,  at  wo^  In  the  auikst- 
place  and  the  playground;  the  ri^t  to  hear 
and  read  both  sides  of  an  Issue  and  make  up 
your  own  mind  of  your  own  free  will;  the 
right  to  shed  light  on  thoee  things  that  may 


Jeopardize  our  other  freedoms  and  the  right 
to  pursue  ideas  and  works  that  are  for  the 
conmion  good. 

These.  Renee.  are  some  of  your  rights  tm- 
der  freedom  of  the  press..  It  is  an  exciting 
and  unique  freedom,  and  certainly  not  with- 
out responslbUlty.  But  more  than  that,  it 
is  also  a  privilege — a  privilege  that  must  not 
be  abused  or  misused.  It  must  be  protected 
at  all  cost  and  strengthened  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. It  Is  the  strongest  only  when  It  is 
understood. 

Therefore,  Renee,  understanding  Is  one  of 
the  moet  Important  factors  for  you  to  con- 
sider. And.  once  you  have  done  your  home- 
work as  an  editor,  you  will  he  much  bet- 
ter equipijed  to  encourage  your  claasmaf«a 
to  become  a  part  of  something  that  you  may 
not  now  fully  understand. 

Perhaps  when  your  classmates  begin  to 
understand  and  appreciate  the  value  of  hav- 
ing a  newspaper,  they  then  may  begin  to 
beUeve  in  and  respond  to  your  desires  as  an 
editor. 

A  newspaper  is  hard  work,  but  reward- 
ing work.  And  once  your  classi^ates  know, 
as  you  do,  that  something  as  desirable  as 
a  newspaper  takes  a  great  deal  of  unselfish 
contribution  from  everyone,  they  may  live 
up  to  that  responsibility  In  ways  that  could 
surprise  even  you. 

Your  classmates  must  become  a  part  of 
the  newspaper,  but  by  the  same  token  thS' 
newspaper  must  represent  a  part  of  the 
Uves  of  your  classmates.  They,  in  this  in- 
stance, are  not  only  reporters,  but  probaoly 
represent  a  majority  of  your  readers. 

You  have  a  unique  opporttmlty  in  this 
regard.  If  more  editors  and  reporters  te- 
^>ected  and  understood  their  readers — they 
in  turn  would  be  much  better  reporters  and 
editors  and  wo\ild  have  much  better  news 
papers. 

One  final  thought,  Renee — do  not  be  afraid 
of  disappointment  for  it  is  not  tmique  to 
editors.  It  is  part  of  life  and  we  can  learn 

to  understand  a  great  deal  from  It.  Instead 
consider  your  problems— no  matter  how  dif - 
flcult— as  opportunities  to  work  toward  solu- 
tions. 

Sincerely. 

R»»n*u.  P.  HowxLL, 
Editor,  The  Daily  Item 

Port  Cheater. 


ROLAND  E.  8TORZ-WE  CAN  AL- 
WAYS BE  PROUD  OP  THE  SELF- 
^S  CONTRIBUTION  HE  MADE 
FOR  THE  LOVE  OP  HIS  COUN- 
TRY 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
at  that  period  of  the  year  when  we  pay 
special  honor  to  the  NaUon's  war  dead 

I  have  just  attended  a  memorial  serv- 
ice for  Lt.  Col.  Ronald  E.  Storz  a  Ports- 
mouth. NJI..  native  whose  remains  were 
taterred  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
on  Friday,  May  10. 

Colonel  Storz  died  on  April  23.  1970, 
in  a  North  Vietnamese  prison. 

His  wartime  record  was  a  distinguished 
one:  18  years  of  service  in  the  Air  Force, 
several  outstanding  awards  including  the 
Purple  Heart  and  the  Air  Service  Medal 
each  accompanied  by  one  oak  leaf  clus- 
ter. 

Following  the  disappearance  of  his  air- 
craft during  a  visual  reconnaissance  mis- 
sion on  April  28.  1985.  Colonel  Storz  was 
imprisoned  In  the  POW  facility  known 
as  Alcatraz  in  Hanoi,  itorth  Vletnsuu.  His 
courage  and  faith  during  that  prolonged 
period,  including  months  of  soUtary  con- 
finement, served  as  a  source  of  strength 
and  inspiration  to  his  fellow  prisoners. 
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At  the  signing  of  the  peaca  agreement 
In  Paris  on  January  27.  1973.  the  Qov- 
emment  of  North  Vietnam  presented  us 
with  a  list  of  names  of  UjB.  servicemen 
■who  died  during  captivity  and  Colonel 
Storz  was  listed  as  having  died  on  April 
23.  1970,  almost  5  years  to  the  day  sifter 
his  capture. 

I  have  had  an  OM>ortunity  over  the  last 
few  years  to  meet  several  times  with  his 
wife,  Mrs.  Sandra  Storz,  when  she  came 
to  Washington  to  plead  with  ofiDclals  here 
to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  bring 
the  prisoners  home.  And  the  missing  in 
action,  and  identify  those  who  died  In 
captivity.  I  know  her  to  be  a  strong  and 
dedicated  woman,  and  to  her  and  her 
two  children.  Mark  Christopher  and 
Monica  Lisa,  go  my  deepest  sj^mpaUiy. 

For  them,  and  for  so  many  Americans 
who  lost  loved  ones  in  the  Vietnam  war, 
no  words  can  ease  the  sadness.  But  Colo- 
nel Storz'  wife  and  children  know  how 
he  has  earned  the  quiet  and  profoimd 
respect  of  all  Americans,  and  in  their 
sadness  they  can  always  be  proud  of  the 
selfless  contribution  he  made  for  love 
of  his  coimtry. 

I  found  the  memorial  services  at  Ar- 
lington Cemetery  conducted  by  Rev.  M. 
Oayland  Pool  of  Fort  Worth.  Tex.,  a 
deeply  moving  experience  even  thou^ 
I  never  knew  Colonel  Storz.  Still,  I  do 
not  feel  any  of  us  could  offer  an  epitaph. 

Perhaps  the  most  fitting  epitaph  comes 
from  a  fellow  prisoner  of  war.  Capt. 
Howard  Rutledge,  who  wrote  of  his  days 
with  Ron  Storz  in  a  book  entitled  "In  the 
Presence  of  Mine  Enemies."  Captain 
Rutledge  writes: 

I  rem«znt>er  Alcatraz  aa  a  time  of  lone- 
liness and  misery,  constant  harassment,  tor- 
ture, and  Interrogation;  but  I  don't  remem- 
ber one  of  tbe  Alcatraz  Gang  ever  losing 
faith  In  Ood  or  bis  country. 

Alcatraz  Is  tbe  source  of  my  saddest  mem- 
ory of  all  my  POW  ezperlenoes.  Eleven  of  us 
went  In.  Only  ten  came  back.  Ron  Storz,  tbe 
sensitive,  young  Air  Force  Ct^taln,  was  not 
really  well  upon  arrival  at  Alcatraz:  but  in 
spite  of  physical  weakness,  be  was  a  real 
leader.  His  message  by  example  was  "unity 
over  self."  An  able,  aggressive  communicator, 
Bon  loved  to  tap  out  mes—ges  with  tbe 
broom.  He  was  an  ^Iscopallan  and  a  sen- 
sitive Christian  brother.  One  day  In  1969 
he  swept  through  that  compound  a  message 
that  was  perhaps  the  most  effective  sermon 
I  have  ever  heard.  "Seek  God  here.  Tbls  Is 
where  youll  find  Him." 

Like  all  of  us  be  was  probably  wrestling 
with  bis  mcreoslng  anxiety  to  get  out  of 
tbat  miserable  place  and  into  tbe  light  again. 
But  when  freedom  didn't  come,  he  remlndad 
us  tOl  plainly  to  quit  sulking  and  get  down 
to  tbe  Important  buslneas  of  seeking  Ood 
now,  rather  than  waiting  for  soma  better 
time  or  place. 

One  day  Ron  swept  a  very  different  kind 
of  message.  With  his  broom  he  tapped.  "Ood, 
hear  my  cries."  We  all  knew  Ron  was  very  HI. 
Bs  was  getting  weaker  and  his  weight  had 
dropped  from  around  176  pounds  to  Just 
over  100.  He  waa  quite  emaciated,  and  even 
tbe  enemy  was  growing  aware  of  his  plight. 
One  day  Frenchy.  our  Interrogator,  ap- 
proached Ron  in  our  oorrldor  and  told  >>^rn 
he  would  bave  to  move  to  tbe  larger  inter- 
rogation room  and  oat  at  tbe  tiny  call. 

Bon  aiguad  Joody  to  stay  with  bis  frianda. 
All  he  wanted  waa  a  roommate.  After  months 
of  solitary  confinement,  he  needed  to  t^iir 


to  someone.  Tbe  enemy  had  permitted  Ron 
no  letters  from  home  and  now  even  though 
they  knew  bis  mental  and  physical  strengths 
were  depreciating  rapidly  they  would  not 
give  blm  a  roommate.  They  tried  to  separate 
Bon  from  the  rest  of  us,  but  Ron  would  not 
go. 

Finally,  Frenchy  bad  to  explain  that  In  a 
few  short  hours  his  friends  wovild  be  leaving 
Alcatraz  and  that  he  would  have  to  remain. 
The  Vietnamese  were  not  hard  on  Ron  that 
night.  They  did  not  make  him  move.  All  of 
t3  had  heard  It.  Fretlcby  said  tonight  we 
would  be  moving  out.  After  almost  two  years 
in  Alcatraz,  we  would  be  leaving.  That  night 
we  moved,  one  at  ^  time,  into  a  waiting 
truck,  past  Ron  in  his  lonely  cell.  It  was 
one  of  the  hardest  moments  of  my  life  as  a 
POW.  The  worst  part  of  being  a  prisoner  is 
tbe  helplessness  to  reach  out  and  lift  up 
another  man  in  need.  We  couldnt  even  say 
good-bye.  They  had  the  burp  guns.  They 
had  the  power. 

War  la  like  that  for  both  sides.  I'm  sure 
tbe  enemy  had  families  who  bled  and  died. 
I'm  sure  the  enemy  cried  when  loved  ones 
went  away  and  did  not  return.  I'm  sure  they, 
too,  were  tempted  to  give  way  to  anger  and 
hatred.  But  revenge  is  Ood's  business.  Anger 
and  hatred  can  destroy  us  aU.  When  It's  over, 
we  must  try  to  forget  and  to  forgive. 

We  never  stopped  praying  for  Ron  and  his 
family,  but  we  knew  we  would  probably  never 
see  him  again  until  that  day  Ood  choee  to  re- 
unite the  Alcatraz  Gang  in  another  world 
free  from  such  pain  and  sorrow. 


ENERGY  CONSERVA-nON 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  some- 
what concerned  that  we  may  too  quickly 
conclude  as  a  Nation  that  the  "energy 
crisis  is  over"  and  therefore  revert  to 
many  of  our  old  practices,  habits  and  cus- 
toms that  have  brought  us  to  the  level  of 
being  a  Nation  of  "squanderers"  when  It 
comes  to  energy  usage.  Obviously,  there 
are  many  energy  needs  that  must  be  met 
and  that  are  not  subject  to  much  if  any 
reduction.  But  there  are  many  ways  in 
which  we  can  conserve  energy.  It  Is  eas- 
ier many  times  to  conserve  rather  than 
to  develop  new  sources.  Considering  the 
very  high  cost  of  imported  oil.  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  expenses  now  and  in 
future  years  are  going  to  dramatically  in- 
crease and  conserving  energy  can  help 
bring  us  close  to  being  at  least  more  en- 
ergy self -sufBclent  than  we  would  be  oth- 
erwise. 

During  the  height  of  our  energy  con- 
servation consciousness,  we  were  able  to 
make  significant  reductions  in  our  rate 
of  consumption.  Everyone  who  partici- 
pated In  this  effort  deserves  commenda- 
tion. 

The  members  of  my  own  UJS.  Senate 
ofllce  staff  began  a  voltmtary  conserva- 
tion program,  entirely  self-generated.  In 
an  eJETort  to  conserve  energy  in  their 
homes,  cars.  %nd  olBees.  An  "energy  task 
force"  within  the  staff  compiled  and  dis- 
tributed a  list  of  energy  conservation 
teotanlques  as  a  check  list  that  anyone 
could  follow.  They  hoi>ed  to  demonstrate 
between  now  and  year-end  that  measur- 
able amounts  of  both  energy  and  money 
could  be  saved  by  Individual  effmts. 

They  initiated  on  their  own  this  list  of 
c(n)6ideration  measures  and  pledged  to 
aiBiere  to  them  and  atSuA  that  I  partici- 


pate with  Uw;m,  which  I  was  pleased  to 
do.      .   .     ;     . 

Following  Is  a  listing  of  the  energy 
oondervaUon  xaeasuiw  that  they  pco- 
posed:      '•;    '  ^'    '•"'    -      '"   -  •  •■-' 
PttcT  BTArr'TiM  ro«  smkcr  ^ksbivatow 
roa  nOM^owmcBa  airo  apabtmzmt  owillbs 

(I)  Set  thermostats  down  to  about  6».7o 
degrees  in  tbe  daytime  (lower  if  nobody  !■ 
borne)   and  65-67  degrees  at  night. 

(3)  Cover  (whenever  possible  andXeaalbia) 
outside  of  windows  with  clear  ptasttc  if  man 
are  no  storm  windows. 

(3)  Check  to  a«e  If  there  is  adequate  in* 
sulatlon  on  tbe  attic  floor. 

(4)  Keep  furniture  away  from  reglsteis  or 
beating  duets;  don't  heat  unused  rooms. 

(5)  Prevent  drafts  from  open  windows,  and 
doe*  ftreplaoe  damper  wben  not  In  use. 

(6)  Turn  down  temperature  on  hot  wat« 
beater,  and  avoid  excessive  use  of  hot  water 

(7)  Keep  freezer   packed   to  capacity. 

(8)  Refrain  from  opening  retrlgeiator 
unless  necessary. 

(9)  Make  sure  you  have  a  full  load  befoti 
nmnlng  dishwasher,  washing  machine,  or 
clothes  dryer. 

(10)  Avoid  using  such  items  aa  eleetrle 
blankets,  electric  clocks,  can  openers,  mixen, 
frying  pans,  hair  dryers,  roUers,  and  shaven 

(II)  Have  aU  leaking  hot  water  faucets 
fixed  immediately. 

(12)  Close  and  seal  all  openings  Into  the 
attic  from  occupied  space. 

(13)  Do  not  use  self-cleanmg  device  in 
oven. 

(14)  Ask  landlord  or  resident  manager  to 
turn  the  heat  down.  (One  Percy  staff  memb« 
got  the  manager  to  turn  down  tbe  heat  ta 
all  260  apartment  units  in  his  complex). 

(15)  Open  curtains  in  Vbp  daytime  aad 
close  them  at  night. 

(16)  Wash  d^es  and  clothes  in  cold  or 
lukewarm  water  whenever  possible. 

(17)  Turn  off  lights  when  not  needed  and 
use  electrlctlal  appliance  wlsMy. 

(18)  If  TV  has  "instant-on^off"  featon, 
leave  TV  unplugged  when  not  in  \ue. 

'  ts  m  own 

(1)  Practice  'arid  encourage  conaervatida 
among  co-workers.  Use  many  of  the  aams 
tecbnlqwes  as  at  booM. 

(3)  Ke^  radiator  off  or  on  low  and  «•« 
a  sweater. 

(3)  Turi;  off  lights  wheaevar  you  lean 
tbe  office. 

(4)  TuiTi  off  electric  typewriters  and  ofBn 
equipment  when  not  In  use. 

(6)  Use  wtndi-up  clocks  Instead  of  electric. 

(6)  Ask  superintendent  to  turn  down  tbe 
heat  in  the  btilding  after  working  boas. 

(7)  Aak  a^iparlntendent  to  take  out  avHy 
third  fiuoreecant  light  bulb. 

m  THa  caa 
(1)  Beduoe  speed  on  the  highway  to  00 
or  00  mph  at  all  tliaaa. 

J 2)  Drive  smootbly  and  avoid  quick  stsiti 
I  stopa. 

(3)  AvtAd  idling  engine  for  mora  than  S 
minutes  when  waiUng. 

(4)  When  engtnfl  u  ccfld.  drlvB  dowty  fdr 
the  fint  mile  tosMad  «t  idUi^  or  raolaglkt 
engine. 

(6)  ECeep  engine  timed  and  tires  pioptttj 
inflated.  Use  radial  tires  if  poaalbla. 

(6)  Plan  ahead  to  combine  abort  tzlpa  fbr 
Shopping.  tfneAUM  appolntmanta.  etc. 

(7)  If  you  have  more  than  one  car  use  tht 
on*  that  consumae  the  least  amotmt  of 
energy. 

(8)  Elimlnata  tmaceaaary  Weight.  Bapty 
tha  trunk  and  storage  compartments  of  tm 
Items  as  excess  tires,  chains.  UxAb  and  eqnlp- 
m«nt. 

(0)  Remove  unneoesaary  attachments  sack 
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as  banging  luggage,  ski  racks,  and  bicycle 
racks. 

(10)  Travel  during  off-peak  traffic  times 
and  use  routes  with  a  Tninimum  number  of 
traffic  lights  and  stop  signs. 

(11)  Avoid  using  air  conditioner. 

OOINC    TO    woaK 

(1)  Use  public  transportation  or  car  pools 
whenever  possible. 

(2)  Walk  or  ride  a  bicycle  whenever  possi- 
ble. 

sHoppiwa 

(1)  Ask  stores  to  carry  energy-efficient 
products. 

(2)  TbU  local  stores  to  stock  up  on  re- 
cycled products. 

(3)  Avoid  purchases  of  products  wrapped 
In  wasteful  packaging. 

(4)  Inform  a  company  about  items  that 
wear  out  quickly. 

VACATION    AND    KECRKATIOIf 

(1)  Don't  leave  lights  on  in  motel  rooms. 

(2)  If  you  own  a  motorboat,  use  it  less 
frequently. 

(3)  Walk  Instead  of  using  a  golf  cart. 

(4)  Cut  down  on  the  use  of  snowmobiles. 

m  TH«  coMMtnnTT 

(1)  Organize  pubUc  meetings  and  open 
forums  with  local  industry  leaders,  members 
of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  public  officials. 

(2)  Find  out  what  industries  are  doing  to 
replace  older  eqiUpment  with  more  energy 
effldent  equipment. 

(3)  Lobby  for  better  designed  schools,  new 
offlce  and  public  buUdings  which  utilize 
energy  more  efficiently. 

(4)  Be  alert  to  over  cooling  or  over  heat- 
ing m  theaters,  stores,  restaurants  and  other 
public  places. 

(6)  Urge  reduction  of  excess  lighting  of 
buUdlngs  and  monuments  in  your  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  President,  new  data  and  Informa- 
tion now  require,  however,  additional 
comments  on  some  of  these  items.  For 
instance,  the  Senate  has  rejected  over- 
whelmingly an  amendment  to  increase 
the  speed  limit  on  interstate  highways 
to  60  miles  per  hour,  thus  retaining  for 
now  the  55-mlle  per  hour  limit.  There- 
fore, the  reference  to  60  miles  per  hour 
should  be  reduced  to  55  in  the  checklist 
that  my  oflBce  released. 

KLKTUCAL   APPLXAMCXS 

The  task  force's  zeal  to  avoid  the  use  of 
electrical  appliances  should  have  been 
researched  more  carefully  and  also 
should  now  be  modified  In  the  light  of 
factual  material.  For  instance,  I  have 
been  a  long-time  user  of  electric  shavers, 
though  I  also  occasionally  use  a  safety 
raaor.  It  would  appear  at  first  glance 
that  an  electric  shaver  would  require 
more  energy  than  a  safety  razOr.  But  a 
safety  razor  requires  hot  water,  which 
consumes  energy.  Further,  extensive 
tests  have  shown  how  minute  an  amoimt 
^  electrical  energy  is  used  by  an  elec- 
wlc  razor.  For  Instnce,  in  a  test  using  a 
Sunbeam  electric  razor  4  minutes  a  day 
365  days  a  year,  less  energy  was  used 
tnan  is  requh^d  to  heat  2  gallons  of 
water  from  60"  Fahrenheit  to  140*  Fah- 
renheit. 

Research  has  shown  that  "eliminating 
a  product  Just  because  It  uses  eectriclty 
»  not  energy  conservation  If  it  leads  to 
more  consumption  of  energy  to  get  the 
«™e  job  done."  For  Instance,  our  staff 


originally  thought  that  eliminating  the 
use  of  an  electric  frying  pan  would  con- 
serve energy,  but  subsequently  learned 
that  an  electric  frying  pan  is  actually 
more  energy  efficient  than  using  a  stove- 
top  burner. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  be  conscious  as  a  people  and  as  a 
nation  of  the  necessity  of  developing 
energy  conservation  measures.  Doing  so 
is  good  discipline  for  us,  and  as  I  pointed 
out  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  last  week, 
keeping  our  S5-miIe  per  hour  speed  limit 
will  not  only  conserve  73  million  barrels 
of  oil  per  year  in  America  but  will  also 
save  between  8,000  and  10,000  lives  on 
the  basis  of  national  safety  records  es- 
tablished since  the  new  speed  limits  were 
put  into  effect.  We  must  be  vigilant  In 
our  efforts  but  also  must  be  careful  not 
to  delude  ourselves  or  perhaps  take  posi- 
tions until  such  time  as  adequate  re- 
search has  been  done  and  facts  are  avail- 
able. Such  studies  are  now  being  made 
on  the  effect  of  year-round  daylight  sav- 
ing time,  which  I  suspect  did  not  result 
in  the  benefits  that  were  originally  antic- 
ipated. 


THE  CONFLICT  OF  INTEREST  OP  MR. 
HENRY  KEARNS— JUSTIC^E  DE- 
PARTMENT SHOULD  ACT 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  when 
Mr.  Henry  Keams  was  nominated  to 
head  the  Export-Import  Bank  early  in 
the  Nixon  administration  I  fought  the 
nomination  because  Mr.  Keams  retained 
100,000  shares  of  stock  in  a  Thailand 
firm  named  Slam-Kraft  which  had  been 
started  with  Export- Import  Bank  funds. 
He  got  the  shares  for  nothing  as  a  find- 
ers fee.  I  opposed  him  because  that  was 
the  worst  conflict  of  interest  I  had  seen 
in  my  entire  service  in  the  Senate. 

Further,  while  Mr.  Keams  was  head  of 
the  Exlmbank,  Slam-Kraft  was  al- 
lowed to  extend  the  time  to  pay  back  its 
loans  for  an  inordinately  long  period, 
from  1976  to  1993.  Additional  special 
arrangements  were  made  for  them. 

This  was  defended  by  Mr.  Keams  on 
grounds  that  his  stock  was  in  a  blind 
trust  and  that  his  deputy  handled  all 
matters  In  connection  with  Slam-Kraft. 

NXW  RXVXUlTIONrS 

But  there  are  now  some  very  new  reve- 
lations. While  he  was  head  of  the  Ex-Im 
Bank  Mr.  Keams  made  a  number  of 
very  favorable  arrangements  with  the 
Japanese  firm  Mitsui.  He  was  involved 
In  some  37  loan  guarantees  In  which 
Mitsui  was  Involved.  Then,  Mitsui 
bought  the  100,000  originally  worthless 
shares  of  Slam-Kraft  stock  Mr.  Keams 
owned  for  |5  a  share. 

At  that  time  the  shares  were  selling  on 
one  Asian  market  for  $1.75.  Others  claim 
that  the  shares  were  worth  much  less— 
10  cents  a  share  or  less  because  Slam- 
Kraft  was  in  great  difficulty. 

Mr.  Keams  therefore,  got  $500,000  for 
100,000  shares  of  stock  which  he  origin- 
ally got  for  a  finders  fee  and  which  were 
enhanced  In  value  by  loans  and  favors 
from  the  Export-Itajx»rt  Bank  which  he 


headed.  Further,  the  stock  was  bought 
by  a  firm  which  had  gotten  many  loans 
and  favors  from  the  Exlmbank  while 
Mr.  Keams  headed  It. 

Certainly  this  Vv-as  wrong  ethically. 
Absolutely  wrong.  And  it  may  have  been 
legally  wrong  as  well. 

Now  further  information  has  surfaced 
about  this  entire  matter.  Shirley 
Schelbla  has  written  about  it  extensively 
in  Barron's  for  May  20,  1974. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle entitled  "Co-Prosperity  Sphere". 
"How  Eximbank's  Keams,  Japan's 
iMitsui  Did  Business  Together"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  am  therefore  call- 
ing on  Attorney  General  Saxbe  and  the 
Justice  Department  to  move  decisively 
on  this  obvious  conflict  of  interest  case 
of  Henry  Keams. 

I  brought  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  GAO  some  time  ago.  They  have 
asked  to  be  relieved  of  responsibility  be- 
cause the  Justice  Department  was  in- 
volved. But  it  is  time  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment moved.  It  should  be  settled  once 
and  for  all. 

ExsoBTr  1 
CoiPRosPFxrrT     Sphere?     How     Exikbaivk's 
KxAxira,    jAFAN'n    itnmm    Dm    Bnoma 

TOOBTRXR 

( By  Shirley  ScheiWa) 

Wasrhtoton.— Back  In  1969,  Henry 
Keams  balked  at  selUng  his  sharea  In  Slam 
Kraft  Paper  Oo.  (a  pulp  and  paper  mill  in 
Thailand),  to  win  Senate  approval  of  hla 
nomination  for  president  and  chairman  of 
the  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank  (Exlmbank), 
which  helps  finance,  at  below-market  inter- 
est rates,  the  sale  of  domestic  goods  and 
services  abroad.  However,  in  order  to  stUl  tbe 
qualms  of  some  lawmakers  over  his  beading 
the  agency,  which  had  a  914  million  loan 
outstanding  to  Slam  Kraft  obtained  by  blm. 
Mr.  Keama  p\it  his  lOO/MO  aharos  In  a  blind 
trust. 

Thanks  to  that  compromlae,  Itt.  Keama 
today  is  nearly  $600,000  richer,  tsat  year. 
Mitsui  of  Japan,  which  benefited  substan- 
tially while  Mr.  Keams  headed  tbe  agency, 
bought  the  Slam  Kraft  sharea  from  the 
trust  for  half-a-mffllon  dollars,  pertiapa  10 
times  as  mu^i  as  it  waa  worth  in  106B. 

CBAaoaa  maaxpaxaxirranoN 
Now  8iam  Kraft  la  suing  Mr.  Kaaraa  for 
fraud  In  his  deaUngs  with  it  befora  be  went 
to  Kxlmbank.  Tlie  company  chargaa.  in  part, 
that  he  obtained  hla  aharea  In  Stam  Kraft,  aa 
well  aa  Kxlmbank  financing,  throogh  mto- 
repreeantation.  Mr.  w«i^fpf  rtimtm  tlia 
chaigea. 

Court  papers  Indlcata  that  Slam  Kraft  waa 
kept  afloat  through  dlAcult  tim^  luialy 
baeauae  Kxlmbank,  In  an  »w»n«nyi  ax>va, 
agreed  to  stretdi  out  Ita  loan  to  1903.  Wblla' 
Mr.  Kafems  headed  mh  !».».««>■  ^t  the  time,  ha 
did    not    parttctpate    in    the    reecbeduUag 


Tba  story  of  M^.  Keama  and  Slam  Kiaft 
<latis  back  to  19M,  whan,  aa  bsad  at  ■'-ffw 
Intematlonal  BuMnaaa  DavatopiBaa&t  Con, 
ha  promoted  tba  idaa  of  auoh  aa  entarprlsa 
in  talks  wltli  qflkslaU  of  tta«  »i»g,|pin  ^ 
Thailand.  Subaequantly.  Paaona  *  Whltto- 
more  Inc.  (P&W)  won  a  contract  from  the 
Agency  for  Xntamatlooal  Devalopmant  to 
piapara  an  Invastmant  suzrey  on  tha  tMM- 
blllty  for  a  pulp  and  paper  bUU  In  "* 
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Aooordlog  to  cotirt  p^>en.  the  svurey  led 
to  a  project  proposal  by  PftW  Justifying  Mr. 
Ke«ma'  earlier  view  that  such  a  project 
would  tw  feasible,  profitable  and  useful  to 
the  Tlial  economy.  Tlie  documents  further 
dlsolow  that,  "baaed  upon  the  Project  Pro- 
posal and  as  tbs  promoter  of  the  project,  de- 
fendant Henry  Keama,  acting  through  Amer- 
ican Capital,  a  company  controlled  by  Kearns 
and  affiliated  or  aiwoclatert  with  Kearns  In- 
ternational, assumed  full  reqwnalbUlty  for 
the  formation  of  the  plaintiff."  Thai  PM>«r 
Iiuiustrlee  Go.  Ltd.  was  formed  on  July  8. 
1966,  and  three  months  later  Slam  Kraft  was 
Inoctfporated  as  tta  sucoeasor.  Slam  Kraft  pro- 
ceeded to  sign  a  contract  with  Parsons  & 
Whlttemore  to  build  and  operate  a  plant. 

AXTTROaiZXS    LOAK 

The  following  June,  thanks  to  Kearns'  ef- 
forts. Ezlmbank  authorized  a  loan  of  $14 
million  to  Slam  Kraft,  which  was  signed  on 
September  26,  1966.  For  his  efforts  In  Its  be- 
half, Slam  Kraft  gave  Mr.  Kearns  100,000 
shares  of  stock.  (The  company  has  two  mil- 
lion common  shares  outstanding.) 

When  Mr.  Kearns  was  seeking  Senate  con- 
firmation of  his  nomination  to  head  Exlm- 
bank,  some  Senators  suggested  that  he  sell 
his  Slam  Kraft  stock  to  eliminate  any  possi- 
ble conflict  of  Interest.  Bfr.  Kearns.  however, 
told  the  Senate  Banking  and  CxirreDcy  Com- 
mittee on  February  13.  1969.  that  although 
be  bad  made  a  determined  effort  to  sell 
shares  "to  a  rather  broad  range  of  prospec- 
tive buyers,"  he  ooxildnt  make  a  sale  because 
the  company  was  not  yet  In  operation. 

In  contrast,  when  Kearns  testified  before 
the  Inouye  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  on  May  8.  197S.  he 
said:  "When  I  was  up  for  confirmation,  the 
committee  suggested  that  I  sell  all  of  my 
stock  In  Slam  Kraft  and  In  another  Thai 
company.  The  Slam  Kraft  stock  waa  not  sal- 
able because  the  plant  was  not  In  operation. 
and  to  have  offered  100,000  shares  on  the 
market  at  that  time  would  have  done  ir- 
reparable damage  to  the  company.  I  was 
asked  by  the  other  stockholders  not  to  offer 
tt  for  sale." 

During  Mr.  Kearns'  confirmation  hearing 
back  m  1969.  Senator  wnilam  W.  Prozmlre 
(D.,  Wis.)  told  him,  "X  know  you  have  made 
a  valiant  effort  to  seU  your  stock.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  you  have.  You  have  gone  to  all 
the  logical  people  who  would  have  any  In- 
terest In  buying.  It  would  be  a  terrible  sacri- 
fice If  you  were  rsqulred  to  sell  It." 

Df  A  BLDtO   laUBl 

At  the  1960  hearing,  bowever.  Senator  Proz- 
mlre declared.  "I'm  Just  wondering  If  we're 
not  stretching  the  conflict  of  Interest  pro- 
visions or  principles  In  permitting  this  kind 
of  an  arrangement  to  go  ahead. 

"It's  hard  for  me  to  really  see  bow  this 
effectively  protects  the  public  Interest  where 
you  do  have  a  very  clear  degree  of  airthorlty 
over  the  people  who.  In  turn,  are  going  to 
determine  whether  or  not  this  loan  is  repaid 
on  time  and  so  forth."  (As  noted  earlier,  the 
loan  enjoyed  one  of  the  longest  stratebouts 
In  Kzlmbank  history — to  1993.) 

Mr.  Kearas  replied,  "Senator  Proxmlre,  I 
have  done  everything  I  can.  If  what  I  have 
done  Is  not  satisfactory,  then  obvlouaty  I 
cant  serve  in  tbU  poslUcQ." 

In  lieu  of  ssliuig,  Mr.  Kearns  placed  bis 
Slam  Kraft   shares   In   a   blind   trust   with 
Bank  of  America  and  dtsquallfied  htmeelf 
ftem  participating  In  any  KTltnbank  decl- 
*■  alons  concerning  Slam  Kraft.  He  did  not. 
•  liowever.  disqualify  himself  from  partlclpat- 
"tBg  in  Exlmbank  board  decisions  involving 
lOttul  of  Jt|Min.'  At  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Snbcoomilttee  heartng  on  May  8,  1973, 
^  teettted  that  be  bad  Just  received  word 
XbaX  bit  Slam  Kraft  stock  had  been  sold  to 
UttMil  ft  Oo.  ft*  par  Tkltie  of  19  ^  »bare,  wb  ich 
yielded  him  the  half-mUllon  doHars. 


DATS  OF  PUICHASX  VKKMOWN 

Barron's  has  been  unable  to  determine  the 
exact  date  Mitsui  made  the  purchase,  or 
whether  the  latter  had  any  connection  with 
the  Impending  court  action.  What  Is  clear, 
however.  Is  that  Parsons  &  Whlttemore, 
claiming  various  contractual  violations  by 
Slam  Kraft,  filed  suit  on  May  I.  1978,  In 
Thailand,  Slam  Kraft  subaequsntly  counter- 
sued.  Jcdm  S.  Corette,  m,  general  counsel  of 
Krimhank  said  the  agency  knew  the  suit  was 
going  to  be  filed  six  months  earlier. 

During  the  1973  Appropriations  hearing, 
the  subcommittee  chairman.  Senator  Daniel 
K.  Inouye  (D.,  Hawaii) ,  told  Mr.  Kearns  that 
at  the  time  Mitsui  bought  the  stock  for  85 
a  share,  it  was  traded  on  the  Bangkok  stock 
exchange  at  approximately  $1.76. 

Mr.  Kearns  retorted:  "Well,  in  the  first 
place  I  don't  think  the  Bangkok  exchange 
Is  a  stock  exchange  In  terms  that  you  or  I 
would  consider  a  stock  exchange.  It  Is  oper- 
ated by  one  man  for  his  ovm  benefit,  and  I 
don't  think  It  has  much  credence." 

In  December  1970,  so  Slam  Kraft  told  a 
Thailand  court,  the  value  of  the  shares  was 
only  about  five  or  10  baht  (20  baht  =  tl). 
While  the  company's  financial  condition  had 
Unproved  somewhat  by  1973.  It  still  had  sub- 
stantial problems,  as  is  made  clear  In  the 
court  cases  pending  In  Bangkok,  New  York 
and  Washington. 

In  any  event.  Mitsui,  which  bought  the 
stock  at  85.  benefited  handsomely  from  Ex- 
Imbank  actions  while  Mr.  Kearns  beaded  the 
agency.  Consider  what  happened  In  1972. 
Mitsui  Trading  Co.  had  ordered  two  McDon- 
nell Douglas  DC  10  Jetliners,  planning  to  sell 
them  to  All-Nippon  Airways.  But  the  Jap- 
anese government  failed  to  authorized  All- 
Nippon  to  put  the  DClOe  Into  service,  thus 
leaving  Mitsui  without  a  market  for  the 
planes  It  had  contracted  to  buy. 

Then  Ezimbank  came  along  and  said  It 
would  lend  818  miUion  to  a  group  of  Jap- 
anese banks.  Including  Mitsui  Bank.  The 
funds.  In  turn,  were  to  be  lent  to  Laker  Air- 
ways Ltd..  a  British  charter  llhe,  to  cover 
46  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  two  DClOs, 
about  840  million.  Laker  then  bought  the 
Jets,  thus  relieving  Mitsui  Trading  Co.  of  Its 
obligation  to  take  delivery.  Whether  this 
transaction  was  in  the  17.S.  Interest  Is  ques- 
tionable. Laker  now  plans  to  undercut  fares 
of  bard-preased  American  carriers  like  Pan 
American  World  Airways  and  TWA  by  of- 
fering to  fly  passengers  from  New  York  to 
London  on  Its  Skytratn  for  8117. 

As  noted  earlier,  Mr.  Kearns  did  not  dis- 
qualify himself  from  participating  In  Ezlm- 
bank's  board  decision  Involving  Mitsui  while 
he  headed  the  agency.  During  his  tenure. 
Exlxnt>ank  made  37  s^>arate  decisions  for 
guarantees  of  loans  by  commercial  banks  to 
Mitsui  for  a  grand  total  of  833.6  million. 

XITSTTI'S     BOLB 

In  addition,  on  July  16,  1972,  Bzlmbank 
announced  direct  loans  of  8110,897,000  at  6 
percent  to  two  Japaneee  power  companies  to 
help  finance  the  sale  of  $246,438,000  of  UjB. 
equipment  for  nuclear  plants.  While  Exim- 
bank's  announcement  failed  to  say  so,  Mitsui 
arranged  meetings  here  and  in  Japan  con- 
cerning tbe  !oans,  participated  In  the  negoti- 
ations at  Eximbank  with  the  principals  of 
the  Japaneee  utilities  and  Is  transporting 
the  equipment.  Mltsul's  role  was  explained  by 
Boland  Frldell.  manager  of  the  International 
Sales  division  of  General  Electric,  which  Is 
supplying  the  nuclear  systems. 

In  his  Senate  testimony  last  year,  Mr. 
Kearns  said  that  Mitsui  got  a  good  deal  when 
It  bought  bis  stock  In  another  Thai  company, 
an  experience  which  "may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  their  decision"  to  buy  his 
Slam  Kraft  stock.  To  win  confirmation  of 
bis  i4>polntment  to  Ezlmbank  In  1969.  Mr. 
Kearns  sold  Mitsui  his  Interest  In  Firestone 


Tyre  &  Rubber  Co.  of  ThaUand.  which  hsd 
repaid  an  Exlmbank  loan  the  previous  t^ 
"The  dividends  on  those  shares  since  that 
time  have  been  more  than  the  total  prka 
that  they  paid  for  the  shares.  The  compsnt 
paid  dividends  of  some  100  percent  on  thi 
par  value  every  year,  so  I  would  Imagine  thst 
Mitsui  would  think  rather  kindly  on  » 
ahares  that  they  purchased,"  Mr.  KMims  t^ 
the  Senate  Subcommittee. 

WOXnj)  HAVX  FACED  BANKBOFTCT 

Be  that  as  It  may.  Slam  Kraft  would  ban 
faced  bankruptoy— and  lir.  Kearns'  stock 
would  have  become  worthless— wlthoat 
Exlmbank '8  rescheduling  of  the  companrt 
loan  after  be  took  over  the  agency's  beba. 
Tbe  814  million  loan  originally  was  to  be  »- 
paid  In  12  equal  semiannual  instalnuou 
beginning  December  I,  1970,  with  6  percent 
interest  payable  every  six  months  from  Um 
time  of  disbursement. 

However,  In  1970,  without  public  as- 
nouncement,  Exlmbank.  rescheduled  the  lota 
to  call  for  40  semiannual  InsUlments  begin 
ning  December  1,  1973  (that  Is  the  only  pay- 
ment  Slam  Kraft  has  made  so  far),  with  tbs 
final  Instalment  due  June  1,  1933.  Interest 
payments  due  on  December  1,  1970,  through 
December  1,  1972,  were  capitalized  and  added 
to  the  principal  of  the  debt,  increasing  tt 
from  814  million  to  816  mUlion.  The  resched- 
uling agreement  restricts  payment  of  divl- 
dends  and  requires,  repayment  if  net  Incoois 
in  any  year  exceeds  12  percent  of  pald-ta 
equity. 

In  cooperation  with  Exlmbank.  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corp.  (OPIC)  took 
over  the  84,075,000  in  loans  to  Slam  Krsft 
which  OPIC's  predecessor  agency  had  guar- 
anteed the  previous  year.  The  lenders  In- 
cluded Connecticut  General  Life  Insurane* 
Co.,  First  National  Bank  of  St.  Paul,  Oencni 
Electric  Pension  Trust  and  National  Shav- 
mut  Bank  of  Boston.. 

Under  a  1969  agreement  with  the  four. 
Slam  Kraft  was  to  have  a  grace  period  and 
start  repayments  In  1976  with  completion  la 
1981.  But,  following  the  pattern  set  by  KxlB- 
bank,  OPIC  in  1970  agreed  to  pay  tbe  oan- 
merolal  lenders  out  of  Its  reserves  wlthm 
the  time  orlglnaUy  scheduled  and  give  «««»«i 
Kraft  imtll  1988  to  flntsb  reimbursing  OPKJ. 
Whether  Slam  Kraft  is  now  current  In  itt 
interest  payments  to  OPIC  (accotxllng  to 
Steve  Franklin.  OPIC  attorney)  is  now  to 
dilute. 

The  legal  action  began  on  May  9,  1971, 
when  three  companies  wholly  owned  by  Par- 
sons &  Whlttemore  sued  Slam  Kraft  In  Bai^- 
kok  to  collect  promissory  notes.  P&w  alleged 
they  were  due  as  part  of  an  agreement  tor 
P&W  to  withdraw  from  Slam  Kraft. 

The  following  month.  Slam  Kraft  an- 
swered by  counter-claiming  that  the  agn*- 
ment  under  which  the  notes  were  due  wai 
obtained  through  fraud.  The  counter-claim 
Indicated  that  the  feasibility  study  financed 
by  tbe  U.S.  government  said  tbe  ventur* 
would  show  proflto  of  81. 4  million  In  the  first 
year  and  Increase  each  year  thereafter  to 
yield  a  total  profit  of  846  mUUon  in  1 1  yesn. 
Instead,  Slam  Kraft  suffered  a  loss  of  H» 
million. 

CHSAF  ncpoars 

According  to  ita  counter-claim,  modi 
equipment  lay  Idle,  Including  a  balf-milUon- 
doUar  machine  for  making  bags  to  bold  es- 
ment.  Money  for  payment  of  labor  anfl  rsw 
materials  was  squandered.  The  plant  bsd 
to  be  cloeed  for  196  days  because  of  Isek 
of  funds  for  raw  materials  and  spare  parti, 
and  Slam  Kraft  had  to  ask  Exlmbank  (or 
non-payment  of  Interest,  the  company  told 
the  court.  It  added  that  the  value  of  W 
shares  dropped  as  low  as  five  or  10  bsht 


P&W  denies  tbe  drop  In  the  value  of  the 
shares,  citing  the  Mitsui  purchase  at  a  high 
price.  It  also  said  the  plant  could  produce 
paper  as  guaranteed,  but  that  because  of 
81am  Krafts  failure  to  get  Thailand  to  raise 
import  duties  on  paper,  cheap  lmi>orts  were 
flooding  the  market. 

Mr.  Kearns  was  not  named  as  a  party  In 
the  Bangkok  suit,  but  he  was  named  In 
Identical  suits  which  Slam  Kraft  filed  si- 
multaneously In  New  York  City  and  Wash- 
ington last  September  against  him,  P&W  and 
Samuel  Efron.  Mr.  Kearns  resigned  from 
Exlmbank  the  following  month.  Mr.  Efron, 
wbo  formerly  held  the  posts  of  executive 
vice  president  of  P&W  and  director  of  Slam 
Kraft,  now  Is  a  member  of  the  Washington 
law  firm  of  Arent,  Fox,  Klntner,  Plotkln  & 
Kahn. 

Slam  Kraft  has  asked  for  a  Jury  trial,  and 
the  parties  now  are  arguing  over  which  tri- 
bunal should  have  Jurisdiction.  In  its  com- 
plaint filed  with  the  T7JB.  District  Court  for 
tbe  Southern  District  of  New  York,  Slam 
Kraft  charged  that  the  contract  for  the  mill 
was  obtained  "through  fraud  and  misrep- 
resentation conmiltted  by  defendants,  P&W, 
Kearns  and  Efron."  Tbe  complaint  added: 
"Material  representations  of  defendants  .  .  . 
were  false  and  were  known  to  the  said  de- 
fendants to  be  false,  and  made  by  them  to 
deceive  plaintiff  to  enter  into  the  contract." 

TASIFF   PBOTSCnOK 

Tbe  document  charged  Mr.  Kearns  Indi- 
vidually with  these  alleged  misrepresenta- 
tions: "(a)  Statements  made  to  Plaintiff 
concerning  the  degree  of  tariff  protection  the 
Oovemment  of  Thailand  was  willing  to  ex- 
tend the  products  of  Plaintiff.  In  nr^klng 
these  representations,  defendant  Kearns 
faUed  to  disclose  that  he  had  entered  Into  an 
agreement  on  behalf  of  plaintiff  with  the 
Thai  Board  of  Investment  whereby  Plaintiff 
would  not  sell  Its  products  at  more  than 
33%  above  tbe  landed  cost  of  like  Imported 
Items. 

"(b)  Defendant  Kearns  recommended  the 
employment  of  Mr.  William  A.  Robinson  as  an 
Independent  consultant  for  the  project  with- 
out disclosing  that  Robinson  had  formerly 
been  employed  by  or  associated  with  P&W. 
In  making  this  recommendation,  defendant 
BCearns  falsely  represented  that  Robinson  had 
the  recommendation  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States. 

"(c)  Defendant  Kearns  urged  the  Plain- 
tiff's Board  of  Directors  to  accept  the  Con- 
tract and  to  authorize  Its  signature  on  be- 
haU  of  Plaintiff.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
Contract  contained  many  provisions  detri- 
mental to  the  Plaintiff,  Including  the  dele- 
tion of  approximately  $3,000,000  of  equip- 
ment that  the  Thai  directors  anticipated 
would  be  supplied,  defendant  Kearns  stated 
to  the  Thai  directors  that  the  Contract  con- 
tained changes  from  the  earlier  1965  con- 
tract  only  in  ways  beneficial  to  the  Plain- 
tiff." 

"COIfCXAUS  VIOLATIONS" 

The  complaint  also  charges:  "Defendants 
Kearns  and  Efron  actively  concealed  from 
nidntlfl  the  aforesaid  violations  of  law  and 
Defendants  likewise  faUed  to  reveal  said  vio- 
lations as  reqtilred  by  the  afllnnatlve  duty 
of  disclosure  owed  Plaintiff.  Plaintiff  became 
aware  of  said  violations  only  after  ousting 
Management  from  operating  control  of  the 
enterprise  In  December  1970." 

'Wilie  detailed  arguments  have  not  yet 
Deen  heard  In  the  cases,  the  defendants  deny 
•U  charges.  They  have  admitted,  however. 
«i»t  Mr.  Keama  participated,  to  some  extent, 
in  the  formation  and  financing  of  Slam  Kraft 
ttd  that  he  received  common  stock  as  a  con- 
sideration for  his  efforte. 

PftW  told  the  New  York  court  that  the 


case  should  be  dismissed,  since  Identical  ac- 
tion Is  pending  In  Washington,  and  claims 
are  sub  Judlce  (awaiting  Judicial  determina- 
tion) In  ThaUand.  P&W  added  that  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  bars  action  and  that 
agreements  of  1966.  1966  and  1970  call  for 
mandatory  arbitration. 

tCAJoarrr  sharehou>eks 
Court  papers  Indicate  that  the  majority 
shareholders  of  Slam  ECraft  now  are  the 
Crown  Property  Office  and  Slam  Cement  Co.. 
both  of  Thailand.  The  P&W  companies — 
Parsons  &  Whlttemore  South  East  Asia 
Corp.,  Downingtown  Service  Corp.  and  Par- 
sons &  Whlttemore  Management  Corp. — 
previously  owned  449.067  shares  received  as 
part  payment  for  their  services  In  establish- 
ing and  managing  tbe  plant.  A  dispute  In- 
volving the  agreement  under  which  the 
shares  of  the  three  P&W  companies  were 
transferred  to  Thai  ownership  (Crown  Prop- 
erty and  Slam  Cement)  led  to  the  first  court 
case  which  P&W  filed  In  Bangkok.  As  a 
maJCM'  creditor  of  Slam  Kraft,  Exlmbank  ap- 
proved of  this  stock  transfer.  It  did  not. 
however,  approve  tbe  sale  of  Mr.  Keams' 
shares  to  MltsiU. 

Now,  according  to  Eximbank's  Mr.  Cor- 
ette, Slam  Kraft  Is  operating  at  full  capac- 
ity and  at  a  profit,  though  be  won't  dis- 
close how  much.  He  added,  however,  that 
Exlmbank  t\imed  down  a  Slam  Kraft  prop- 
osition for  a  new  loan  for  a  major  expansion 
after  three  Exlmbank  officials  visited  the 
plant  last  November.  Mr.  Corette  explained 
that  Exlmbank  believes  Slam  Kraft's  finan- 
cial structure  Is  not  strong  enough  for  It  to 
incur  substantial  amoimts  of  additional  debt. 
Since  It  would  be  improper  for  Exlmbank 
officials  to  comment  on  pending  courts  cases, 
Barron's  posed  a  theoretical  question  to  Mr. 
Corette:  What  would  happen  If  Exlmbank 
found  that  a  loan  had  been  obtained 
through  fraud  or  misrepresentation?  He  re- 
plied. "Exlmbank  would  have  a  case  In 
court."  Asked  by  Barron's  to  give  his  side 
of  the  story,  Henry  Keams  declined  to  com- 
ment. 


STATnaiMT  or  McGeoscx  Bundt 


GOVERNMENT  SECRECY 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  in  open- 
ing the  present  series  of  hearings  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations into  Oovemment  secrecy  and  the 
security  classification  system,  I  spoke  of 
the  need  for  thorough  review  of  and  on- 
going challenge  to  the  system  which  now 
malces  It  easier  to  hide  material  from 
Congress  and  the  people  than  to  make 
public  that  information  which  we  all 
need  to  fulfill  our  responsibilities  as  leg- 
islators and  as  concerned  citizens  of  an 
open  society.  Two  distinguished  former 
public  servants,  McOeorge  Bundy  and 
Prof.  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger.  Jr.,  who 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  administrations,  testified 
at  those  hearings  last  week  and  urged 
Congress  to  make  a  fresh  commitment  of 
its  energies  and  resources  to  the  Job  of 
Informing  itself  and  the  public.  Their 
thoughtful  testimony  was  of  great  vaJue 
to  the  subcommittee,  and  since  I  believe 
It  will  Interest  and  enlighten  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  their  opening  statements  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcoso,  as  follows: 


Mat  22. 1974. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  Is  a  privilege  to  respond 
to  your  invitation  to  appear  before  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations to  take  part  In  Its  hearings  on  se- 
crecy In  government.  The  subject  is  of  critical 
Importance,  because  It  lies  at  the  intersection 
between  the  national  Imperatives  of  safety 
and  freedom.  Yoar  Committee  is  planning  to 
focus  specifically  on  pending  legislation  re- 
lating to  Information  classification  practices, 
but  In  your  Invitation.  Mr.  Chairman,  you 
have  asked  me  to  reflect  more  generaUy  "on 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  secrecy 
in  a  democracy."  You  have  asked  me  in  par- 
ticular to  explore  the  once  conventional  sup- 
position that  In  these  matters  the  President 
should  have  great  discretion  and  be  bur- 
dened with  as  lltUe  Congressional  and  out- 
side Interference  as  possible.  You  have  aaked 
me  to  consider  whether  the  standards  set 
for  secrecy  during  World  War  n  and  the 
cold  war  remain  i^jpllcable,  and  whether 
there  are  new  standards  which  might  be  de- 
veloped and  defined.  Finally,  you  have  asked 
me  to  examine  the  suggestion  frequently 
made  that  the  practice  of  secrecy  becomes 
an  addiction  of  those  in  high  office,  tending 
to  deafen  them  to  dissenting  opinions  voiced 
by  those  who  lack  access  to  secret  Informa- 
tion and  used  to  exclude  dissenters  from  cru- 
cial policy  debates.  These  questions  are  broad 
and  deep.  Each  of  us  who  has  been  closely 
engaged  In  these  matters,  either  as  a  student 
or  as  a  participant,  could  comment  on  each 
at  a  length  which  would  be  wearisome  and 
probably  unhelpful.  I  believe  that  It  may  be 
more  helpful  to  your  Committee  If  I  confine 
my  opening  statement  to  the  expression  of  a 
few  relatively  strong  and  general  convictions, 
leaving  the  develonadent  of  the  discussion 
In  the  hands  of  the  Subconomlttee.  so  that 
my  further  remarks  may  be  responsive  to 
your  own  preaent  concerns. 

The  first  and  most  important  proposition 
I  can  offer  is  that  secrecy  In  a  democracy  can 
never  be  better  than  a  necessary  evil.  Otirs  Is 
an  open  society,  and  our  foreign  policies  can 
never  succeed  for  long  if  they  lack  public 
understanding.  There  is  no  virtue  in  secrecy 
for  its  own  sake,  and  much  danger.  There- 
fore I  find  It  good  to  be  able  to  report  that 
compared  to  the  whole  range  of  tbe  In- 
formation {>ertinent  to  public  Judgment  on 
foreign  and  defense  policy,  the  amount  ahlch 
trvily  needs  to  t)e  kept  secret  in  the  national 
interest  Is  extraordinarily  small. 

When  I  went  to  Washington  In  19^1  to 
work  for  President  Kennedy.  I  had  been  a 
professional  student  of  American  foreign 
policy  for  fifteen  years,  working  for  mast  of 
that  time,  on  most  subjects,  without  access 
to  currently  classified  documents.  I  then 
received  all  kinds  of  clearances  and  before 
long  I  was  charged  with  responsibility  for 
Insuring  an  adequate  fiow  of  national  secu- 
rity Information  to  the  President.  With  the 
exceptions  I  am  about  to  list,  this  new  fiow 
of  information  was  distinguished  from  what 
I  bad  known  as  a  private  citizen  mainly  by 
the  inferior  quality  of  its  English  and  the 
parochial  character  of  its  argumentation.  It 
never  occurred  to  me.  then  or  In  any  of  the 
years  following,  that  access  to  highly  clas- 
Bifled  information  gave  me  a  significantly 
better  grip  on  the  broad  issues  of  national 
policy  than  was  accessible  to  attentive  friends 
who  had  remained  In  private  life.  In  the 
deepest  sense,  therefore,  and  again  with  spe- 
cific exceptions.  I  believe  that  it  is  and  has- 
been  a  myth  that  because  cf  access  to  classi- 
fied documents  the  White  House  or  the  State 
Department  or  anyone  else  In  tbe  Govern- 
ment 'knows  best." 

The  men  and  women  I  respected  most  in 
the  Executive  Branch  were  not  b^^ulled  by 
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the  false  notion  that  access  to  documents 
wltb  fancy  st&mps  on  ttaera  gave  tbem  a 
unique  wisdom.  That  Is  a  wholly  sophomorlc 
attitude,  except  where  It  la  used  as  a  deliber- 
ate means  of  defending  bureaucratic  turf — 
in  which  case  It  should  be  resisted  by  the 
White  House,  by  other  agencies,  by  Con- 
gress, and  by  the  public. 

Yet  there  are  Indeed  some  real  secrets.  They 
are  of  varying  Importance  and  their  Justifi- 
cations vary.  Before  I  can  ttorn  to  your  other 
basic  questions,  let  me  list  them  briefly. 

First  and  most  obviously,  it  is  right  and 
necessary  that  such  defense  Information  as 
the  details  of  military  contingency  planning 
and  the  design  of  nuclear  weapons  systems 
•  shovild  be  secret.  It  Is  obvious  that  If  a  po- 
tential adversary  knows  Just  exactly  how  we 
propose  to  defend  our  strategic  forces  and 
Just  how  we  woiild  plan  to  use  them  if  the 
worst  should  happen,  his  task  of  maintaining 
deterrent  strategic  strength  can  be  greatly 
simplified  while  ours  Is  greatly  complicated. 
Z  was  briefed  repeatedly  on  these  matters 
while  I  was  In  Oovemment.  It  seemed 
to  me  proper  that  thetr  details  should 
be  completely  secret,  and  nothing  that  I 
learned  gave  me  any  major  advantage  over 
students  In  private  life  In  considering  the 
policy  questions  of  the  strategic  avms  race 
in  the  Sixties — except  perhaps  in  the  measure 
that  briefings  of  this  sort  do  tend  to  intensify 
one's  conviction  that  a  strategic  nuclear  war 
would  be  Incomparably  the  worst  falliire  of 
statesmanship  In  all  history — leaving  World 
War  I  and  n  as  models  of  civilized  restraint 
by  all  sides. 

A  second  class  of  necessary  secrets  relates 
to  current  diplomatic  negotiations.  It  is  obvi- 
ous this  week,  for  example,  that  it  Is  unde- 
sirable for  the  rest  of  us  to  press  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  a  detailed  exposition  of  all 
that  be  has  heard  and  said  in  his  CTirrent 
mission  to  the  BUddle  East. 

The  third  general  class  of  real  secrets  has 
related  to  covert  activity  abroad.  Here  we 
have  an  area  in  which  it  Is  plain  that  the 
national  mood  has  changed  dramatically.  In 
World  War  n  it  seemed  self-evident  that  a 
limited  amoiuit  of  such  clandestine  activity 
was  essential.  OSS  agents  working  behind 
enemy  lines  were  entitled  to  heavy  protection. 
And  In  the  early  years  of  the  cold  war  it  was 
widely  agreed,  although  not  much  debated, 
that  it  was  wrong  and  dangerous  to  leave  the 
field  of  international  political  warfare  to 
Stalinist  communists. 

Thus  we  were  drawn,  in  a  measure,  into 
fighting  fire  with  fire,  and  it  is  not  surprising, 
in  retrospect,  that  as  the  dangers  of  the  cold 
war  seemed  to  recede,  the  national  consensus 
in  favor  of  resisting  StaUnlsm  was  modified 
by  a  growing  concern  for  buUdlng  bridges  and 
strengthening  the  prospect  of  peaceful  co- 
existence. The  underlying  balance  of  opinion 
shifted,  and  the  practice  of  secret  support  for 
democratic  but  antl-communlst  Intellectuals 
and  others  was  exposed  and  discontinued.  I 
do  not  believe  secret  activity  of  this  kind  is 
now  In  tune  with  national  sentiment  and  I 
therefore  believe  It  should  not  exist. 

A  special  and  more  occasional  kind  of 
covert  activity  was  the  sort  which  reached 
its  highest  success  in  the  early  missions  of 
the  U-a  and  Its  low  point  of  failure  at  the 
Bay  of  Pigs.  These  were  operations  whose 
basic  Justification,  once  again,  lay  In  the  as- 
sumption of  an  adversary  relationship  close 
to  a  condition  of  war.  The  U-2  was  able  to 
provide  the  Elsenhower  Administration  with 
•ztrmordinarlly  Important  intelligence  Infor- 
mation with  respect  to  the  balance  of 
strategic  forces.  The  support  for  the  Cuban 
brigade  was  conceived  as  an  appropriate  ele- 
BOKXt  in  tlie  American  commitment  to  resist 
the  extension  of  totalitarian  communism  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  each  case  the 
decision  for  secrecy  was  essentially  derivative 


from  the  basic  decision  to  authorize  the  op- 
erations at  all — the  first  an  overflight  in  ob- 
vious violation  of  international  law  as  gen- 
erally understood,  the  second  a  heavy  engage- 
ment in  the  planning,  support,  and  guidance 
of  an  exile  group  intent  on  the  forcible  over- 
throw of  a  government  with  which  we  were 
formally  at  peace. 

Covert  operations  on  the  scale  of  the  U-2 
and  the  Bay  of  Pigs  have  not  been  repeated, 
so  far  as  I  know,  except  In  the  context  of  the 
war  In  Southeast  Asia.  My  own  belief  is  that 
such  operations,  since  they  Involve  a  con- 
scious decision  to  engage  In  acts  regarded  as 
hostile  under  international  law,  should  be 
governed  by  the  Congress  through  its  share 
of  the  war  power  rather  than  through  the 
regulation  of  secrecy  as  such. 

A  fourth  class  of  reeU  secrets  relates  to  the 
covert  collection  of  Intelligence.  The  most 
glamorous  but  not  the  most  important  of 
these  activities  are  those  of  agents  operating 
secretly  against  targets  in  foreign  countries. 
A  much  larger  and  more  expensive  class  of 
secret  Intelligence  relates  to  the  use  of  ad- 
vanced methods  of  interception  and  analysis 
to  learn  about  foreign  countries  from  their 
electronic  transmissions  of  all  sorts.  Still  an- 
other class  of  Important  information  comes 
from  the  use  of  space  vehicles.  This  effort  Is 
now  very  large.  In  economic  terms  perhaps 
too  large.  It  may  be  right  to  restrict  it.  but 
it  would  be  wrong  to  end  It.  and  I  believe  It 
U  both  necessary  and  desirable  that  most  of 
what  is  done  here  sho\ild  be  done  under  strict 
secrecy.  If  others  know  exactly  what  we  learn 
and  how.  whether  by  agents,  by  electronics, 
or  by  space  Intelligence,  they  are  presented 
with  an  almost  automatic  opportunity  to  cut 
off  Of  limit  our  access  to  that  kind  of  In- 
formation. 

The  fifth  class  of  secret  information  avail- 
able inside  the  Government,  and  legitimately 
denied  to  those  outside,  falls  in  the  class  of 
material  whose  capacity  for  International 
embarrassment  outweighs  Its  value  for  en- 
lightenment. Let  me  offer  a  simple  but  11- 
Ixmilnatlng  example:  In  my  time  the  State 
Department's  briefing  papers  for  visits  from 
foreign  dignitaries  characteristically  in- 
cluded reasonably  candid  descriptions  of  the 
great  man.  his  principal  associates,  and 
sometimes  their  spotises.  together  with  com- 
ments on  both  public  and  private  Uvea. 
WhDe  occasionally  one  might  question  the 
necessity  for  some  of  this  Information,  the 
line  between  the  relevant  analysis  of  char- 
acter and  the  frivolous  dissemination  of  gos- 
sip is  as  hard  to  draw  in  diplomacy  as  it  is 
anywhere  else,  and  experienced  political 
leaders  usually  put  a  high  premium  on  ex- 
tensive and  accurate  advance  information 
on  Important  persons  with  whom  they  are 
about  to  conduct  business.  Yet  it  Is  obvious 
that  the  conduct  of  American  diplomacy — 
whether  by  the  President  or  by  the  State 
Department — would  not  be  assisted  if  all 
such  candid  assessments  were  unclassified. 
And  this  is  only  a  partictUarly  striking  and 
clear-cut  example  of  the  general  require- 
ment for  protection  of  a  great  mass  of  dlplo- 
matle  communication  which  is  more  sensi- 
tive becaiue  it  U  written  to  and  from  Amer- 
ican officials  than  because  of  its  specific 
content. 

The  sixth  and  final  class  of  legitimate  se- 
crets relates  to  the  process  by  which  a  Presi- 
dent makes  a  decision.  The  President  has  an 
unchallengeable  right  to  keep  this  process 
private — though  he  la  not  necessarily  wise  to 
do  so.  There  is  no  way  in  the  world  that  the 
Congrew  can  write  a  law  that  wUl  prevent 
a  President  from  tn«fc^H>j  i^  decisions  in  ex- 
treme secrecy  if  that  Is  what  be  wants  to  do. 
Of  coxirse  sooner  or  later  a  decision  that  has 
consequences  will  be  revealed  by  those  con- 
sequences— President  Kennedy's  private  de- 
cision   on    the    Cuban    Uladto    Crisis    was 


promptly  revealed  by  both  speeches  an4 
events,  and  President  Nixon's  decision  to 
bomb  Cambodia  in  1969  was  revealed  within 
weeks  by  the  New  York  Times— though  no 
one  paid  much  attention.  Usually,  though 
not  always,  the  time  span  between  a  major 
Presidential  decision  and  its  public  appear- 
ance Is  short. 

But  If  the  President  wants  to  keep  his  own 
process  of  choice  private,  he  has  the  means 
to  do  so,  and  the  only  consequence  of  a  leg- 
islative effort  to  enforce  a  wider  formal  proc- 
ess Is  that  when  the  President  feels  like  « 
he  will  use  some  other  process.  This  has  been 
the  fate  of  the  National  Security  Council  at 
critical  moments  ever  since  its  inceptton, 
and  especially  in  the  last  ten  years  \mder 
two  naturally  secretive  Presidents.  The  na- 
tion desperately  needs  an  open  Presidency, 
but  the  only  way  we  can  get  it  is  for  the 
President  himself  to  want  it  that  way.  We 
should  not  be  misled  by  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  possible  to  force  extraordinary  revela- 
tions in  the  Watergate  case  by  obtaining 
tapes  and  their  transcripts.  It  seems  to  m« 
an  obvious  and  desirable  consequence  of  the 
devastating  self-inflicted  wound  of  these 
tapes  that  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  any 
occupant  of  the  White  House  will  make  s 
habit  of  taping  himself  again.  Another  con- 
sequence, more  pertinent  to  your  current  de- 
liberations, is  that  if  you  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  list  classified  documents  relating  to 
his  current  decision-making,  be  will  find  a 
way  to  respond  which  does  not  tell  you  what 
he  may  be  going  to  do — and  I  believe  he  will 
be  within  his  basic  constitutional  rights  if 
he  does  so.  In  previous  hearings  before  your 
Committee  the  right  of  the  President  to  re- 
ceive confidential  counsel  has  been  repeat- 
edly recognized  by  such  distinguished  and 
determined  opponents  of  unnecessary  se- 
crecy as  Senator  Ervln  and  Congressman 
Moorhead.  I  think  it  may  be  Important  not 
to  frame  any  statutory  systems  of  classified 
information  In  such  a  way  that  a  President 
may  be  driven  to  conduct  his  ovra  most  im- 
portant business  outside  the  system. 

But  outside  this  area  of  his  right  to  deaigB 
his  own  decision -making  process,  and  tbs 
closely  related  right  of  privacy  in  negotia- 
tion. I  see  no  need  to  accord  the  President 
any  special  primacy  with  respect  to  acces 
to  or  control  over  secret  information.  It  is 
entirely  true  that  he  has  a  necessarily  pri- 
mary role  in  foreign  affairs  and  in  defense, 
but  It  does  not  follow  at  all  that  he  should 
have  an  imfettered  right  to  decide  what  is 
and  Is  not  secret.  It  Is  no  accident  that  ths 
greatest  of  our  wax  Presidents  was  also  ths 
most  open.  Abraham  Lincoln  insisted  on 
making  his  own  decisions  In  his  own  way, 
and  he  consulted  as  many  or  as  few  as  b* 
pleased.  But  In  the  main  he  got  along  with- 
out other  secrets.  Moreover  my  ovni  bellif, 
which  I  have  developed  at  length  elaewhsn, 
is  that  secretlveness  is  the  enemy  of  rsal 
strength  in  the  Presidency. 

The  listing  of  these  six  categories  of  ma- 
terials that  can  have  a  legitimate  claim  on 
secrecy  may  give  the  Imprvsslon  that  lU 
this  Information  really  does  constitute  a 
mass  of  material  such  that  without  it  neither 
Congress  nor  the  public  can  play  its  part  in 
our  democratic  process.  Yet  I  repeat  that 
most  of  this  materlAl  is  unnecessary  to  ths 
reaching  of  reasonable  Judgments  on  InUt- 
national  affairs,  and  I  would  •mptmimt  tliat 
insofar  as  these  legitimate  secrets  do  relats 
to  matters  where  Congress  and  the  pobUe 
have  a  damoontlc  need  to  know,  there  an 
plenty  of  ways  and  means  available  to  Con- 
gress for  the  produoUon  of  the  relevant  la- 
formatloa.  Let  me  take  these  six  classes  on* 
by  one  and  suggest  bow  they  can  be  handled 
without  serious  compromise  of  necsMuy 
secrecy  or  undue  damag*  to  tbe  democzatle 
pr 
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Let  me  begin  with  covert  operations.  As  I 
have  said.  I  think  the  basic  Congressional 
power  .40  control  large-scale  actions  of  this 
sort  should  be  exercised  through  the  War 
Powers  Resolution — which  may  perhaps  need 
amendmeut  to  ensure  that  it  does  cover  such 
activities.  Other  covert  Intelligence  activi- 
ties need  some  supervision,  and  excesses  will 
need  to  be  crushed  from  time  to  time,  but 
this  I  believe  is  necessarily  the  task  for  a 
very  small,  trusted,  and  discreet  group  of 
legislators. 

Let  me  turn  next  to  military  matters — 
again  keeping  short  of  open  conflict,  which  is 
covered  by  the  War  Powers  Resolution.  I  have 
■aid  that  no  one  needs  to  know  the  details  of 
weapons  design  or  of  contingency  war  plans 
in  order  to  have  an  Informed  opinion  on  the 
great  Issues  of  the  strategic  arms  race.  That 
)s  true,  but  it  is  true  only  if  there  is  not  a 
governmental  monopoly  of  knowledge,  within 
our  society,  about  the  basic  character  of  such 
weapons  and  plans.  We  do  not  need  to  know 
how  to  make  a  Poseidon  warhead,  or  even 
what  its  exact  explosive  power  may  be.  We 
do  need  to  know  its  approximate  capabilities, 
and  we  need  to  know  in  general  terms  what 
role  our  submarine  missiles  play  in  our  stra- 
tegic detterent.  We  also  need  ways  of  know- 
ing, at  approximately  the  same  level  of  so- 
phistication, what  other  nuclear  powers 
liave  and  do  not  have,  although  we  do  not 
need  to  know  exactly  how  that  information 
is  obtained. 

I  submit  that  there  is  no  necessary  obsta- 
cle to  our  having  this  kind  of  Information  or 
to  our  having  confidence  that  we  have  it. 
Indeed  I  believe  that  many  interested  private 
citizens  have  it  today,  even  though  they 
never  see  a  classified  document.  The  habit  of 
public  discussion  which  was  especially  fos- 
tered by  Robert  McNamara  in  the  early 
18608  did  not  lapse  entirely  after  his  depar- 
ture, and  it  has  lately  bein  revived  in  a 
asrious  and  refreshing  way  by  Secretary 
Schleslnger.  liforeover  even  without  these 
■pedal  and  highly  commendable  efforts 
there  would  be  generally  adequate  oppor- 
tunity for  public  understanding  because  of 
several  fortunate  facts,  strategic  weapons 
are  subject  to  open  authorization  and  appro- 
prlaUons.  Basic  estimates  of  Sovist  and 
other  positions  are  made  and  reviewed  in 
mors  than  one  part  of  the  Executive  Branch 
and  shared  with  Senators  and  Congressmen 
<rf  widely  differing  views.  Highly  competent 
Md  weU-lnformed  private  bodies,  like  the 
International  Institute  of  Strategic  Studies 
in  London,  address  both  the  facts  and  the 
J»ues  of  the  subject  in  a  sustained  and 
•erious  way  which  is  an  Important  safe- 
guard against  undetected  deception  by  the 
Beoutlve. 

Yet  it  would  be  wrong  to  conclude  that  the 
present  situation  In  this  field  is  as  good  as  It 
ttould  be.  Two  things  are  wrong  with  it- 
Doth  of  them  pertinent  to  your  Inqulrr  Plrst, 
th«»  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  general  public 
•Ull  does  regard  nuclear  weapons  as  some- 
^^  apart,  so  that  it  wants  to  trust  the 
«««»dent  and  the  Defense  Department  to 
d«M  with  them.  Although  the  material  rele- 
vant to  major  decision-making  u  usually 
•OMsslble  to  diligent  outsiders,  there  is  a 
«^  imbalance  of  persuasiveness  in  faror 
«  »ny  President  and  any  Pentagon  wbUdi 
«"»»«  precisely  from  the  faet  that  in  this 
most  dangerous  and  difficult  subject  It  U 
«uch  more  restful  to  triist  the  duly  oonstl- 
tuted  authorities  than  to  examine  the  oom- 
PlM  issues  for  oneself.  Thus  In  the  ener- 
retlc  debate  on  the  ABM.  in  the  first  NUon 
*™™«traUon,  there  was  a  heavy  imbalance 
«Othe  side  of  the  Administration,  and  its  aa- 
wtlons  about  the  capabUlties  of  ABM  syi- 
wm*.  whether  our  own  or  others,  were  given 

t  J?   ^'^  b«yond  their  technical  validity. 

I  think  there  are  two  good  answers  to 
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difficulties  of  this  kind.  Both  of  them  apply 
to  most  of  the  six  kinds  of  secrets  I  have 
described.  The  first  is  that  the  Congress, 
through  Its  Armed  Services  Committees,  has 
the  right,  the  power,  and  the  duty  to  Inform 
Itself  Just  as  fully  as  its  own  sense  of  need 
suggests,  on  the  basic  capabUlties  and  rele- 
vance of  any  and  every  weapons  system,  in 
being  or  in  contemplation.  The  classification 
system  will  not  stand  up  against  the  powers 
of  the  Committees  If  those  powers  are  reso- 
lutely employed.  And  the  kind  of  Informa- 
tion that  is  needed,  though  much  of  it  is 
currently  stamped  in  fancy  ways,  has  very 
litUe  if  anything  to  do  with  the  few  real 
secrets  that  not  even  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  needs  or  wants  to  know. 

Thus  one  sovereign  remedy  for  the  Imbal- 
ance of  "we  know  best"  is  to  use  the  powers 
of  the  Congress  to  insist  that  "we  know 
too."  When  the  business  at  hand  Is  military, 
that  means  pressure  from  the  Committees  on 
which  the  military  depends,  and  it  also 
means  the  development  of  a  weU-lnformed 
staff  with  all  the  necessary  access  to  arcane 
<lata — a  staff  like  those  which  now  serve  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation. 

This  remedy  which  the  Armed  Services 
Committees  have  against  the  Pentagon  Is 
one  which  other  Committees  and  Sub- 
committees have  against  other  Departments. 
The  weakest  performance  in  this  respect.  In 
recent  years,  has  been  that  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  This  weak- 
ness has  not  been  all  its  own  fault;  the 
Executive  Branch,  especially  in  the  first 
Nixon  Administration,  wanted  rery  little 
legislation  of  importance  from  the  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Committee's  bargaining 
power  was  diminished  accordingly.  But  we 
now  face  a  period  in  which  the  Executive 
Branch,  unless  it  is  to  accept  a  position  of 
permanent  impotence  in  fields  as  big  as  for- 
eign economic  poUcy,  will  need  lots  of  action 
from  this  and  other  Committees.  They  can 
and  should  insist  on  getting  full  information 
In  return.  Moreover  it  takes  knowledge  to 
extract  knowledge,  and  too  often  the  Com- 
mittees and  Subcommittees  have  not  known 
what  questions  to  ask.  But  these  are  diffi- 
culties which  can  be  remedied'  by  appoint- 
ing—and clearing— qualified  staffs,  as  some 
of  the  bills  before  you  suggest. 

There  is  always  danger,  of  course,  that  a 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  may  become  the 
uncritical  ally  of  the  very  agency  it  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  watching.  I  know  no  sovereign 
remedy  against  this  danger.  In  the  nature  of 
things  there  will  be  times  when  what  one 
man  calls  "cooperative  statesmanship"  an- 
other will  call  "supine  surrender."  Moreover 
excessive  tuts  in  the  balance  of  power  have 
not  always  favored  the  Executive — Congres- 
sional powers  too  can  be  abused. 

To  help  guard  against  the  danger  of  weak- 
ness or  co-option  in  a  specific  Committee.  I 
believe  the  best  coiirse  for  the  Congress 
would  be  to  follow  the  path  charted  by  for- 
mer Senator  John  Cooper  and  enlist  In  its 
own  service  the  capabUlties  of  the  Central 
InteUigence  Agency.  I  think  the  Congress, 
through  a  considerable  number  of  Commit- 
tees, and  on  demand  from  any  significant 
minority,  should  have  the  same  power  to 
commission  intelligence  estimates  as  the 
President  and  his  subordinates.  I  do  not 
think  the  best  way  to  get  this  information  is 
simply  for  the  Congress  to  share  in  the  intel- 
ligence estimates  now  prepared  for  the  Execu- 
tive Branch.  These  estimates — especially 
when  they  are  not  routine — often  relate  to 
the  legitimate  private  Internal  decision- 
making process  of  the  Executive  Branch. 
Thus,  for  example,  it  would  be  quite  natural 
for  a  President  preparing  for  a  visit  to  Mos- 
cow to  ask  the  CIA  for  its  assessment  of  Soviet 


reactions  to  a  number  of  possible  American 
proposals  or  complaints.  To  put  its  answers 
in  the  hands  of  Congressmen  would  be  to  risk 
compromise  of  the  President's  diplomacy,  and 
a  President  faced  with  that  prospect  would 
probably  .<isk  his  questions  oraUy— or  even 
not  ask  them  at  all. 

But  this  danger  disappears,  or  is  at  least 
greatly  reduced,  when  the  questions  asked  are 
questions  from  Congressmen  themselves. 
Responses  to  such  questions  need  not  embar- 
rass the  Executive  Branch  in  any  unaccept- 
able way.  The  CIA  has  a  well  deserved  and 
scrupulously  defended  reputation  for  integ- 
rity In  its  assessments  and  care  In  its  wse  of 
imcertaln  data.  It  also  has  plenty  of  ex- 
perience in  presenting  its  assessments  in  ways 
that  do  not  compromise  either  its  sources  of 
information  of  the  policy  options  of  the  Exec- 
utive Branch. 

There  would  be  Important  substantive 
value  in  such   CIA-supplied  estimates  and 

assessments  In  a  wide  variety  of  subjects 

mUltary,  political,  economic,  and  even  cul- 
tural. The  information  wiU  not  be  InfaUlble. 
and  as  I  have  suggested  it  wUl  not  always' 
startle  the  Congressman  whose  staff  has  had 
time  to  study  the  "open  sources"  with  care. 
But  In  a  few  critical  matters  lUte  strategic 
strength  the  American  intelligence  com- 
munity Is  the  world's  leading  primary  source 
of  data,  and  In  many  other  fields  it  competes 
with  the  best  avaUable  elsewhere.  The  Con- 
gress as  a  whole  would  be  greatly  reinforced 
by  easy  access  to  this  major  source  of  respon- 
sible and  wide-ranging  information  on  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

But  the  greatest  advantage  of  access  to  this 
information  is  that  it  could  provide  a  power- 
ful and  often  a  decisive  answer  to  the  simple 
appeal  to  authority.  Under  this  proposal  the 
CIA  will  not  be  giving  the  Congress  exactly 
the  same  documents  It  gives  the  President  or 
the  Secretary  of  State,  but  It  wUl  not  be  giv- 
ing either  party  assessments  that  are  incon- 
sistent with  what  it  gives  the  other.  Even 
aside  from  the  risk  of  discovery,  the  Agency's 
estimative  process  simply  does  not  work  that 
way.  and  the  pride  of  its  estimators  would  not 
permit  such  contradictions.  Thus  as  long  as 
the  appropriate  Committees  and  Subcom- 
mittees have  the  wit  to  ask  the  relevant  ques- 
tions, they  have  it  in  their  power  to  dfestroy 
forever  the  hobgoblin  of  an  Executive  monop- 
oly on  Inside  information  about  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

This  prospect  for  an  expanded  role  for  the 
CIA  leads  me  to  address  directly  one  of  the 
questions  in  your  letter  of  invitation,  and  to 
say  that  I  believe  the  standards  for  secrecy 
derived  from  World  War  n  and  the  cold  war 
do  not  remain  applicable  today.  In  thoee 
periods  the  presumption  of  mUttary  and  In- 
telligence ofllcers  was  in  favor  of  limiting  all 
kinds  of  information  to  those  with  a  "need  to 
know,"  and  the  term  was  usually  defined  in 
terms  <rf  rank  or  function  within,  the  Execu- 
tive Branch.  The  CIA  was  never  as  rigid  as  the 
Pentagon,  and  it  has  always  had  a  healthy 
Interest  in  enlarging  its  readership.  Stui  It 
has  bad  a  natural  tendency  to  think  of  the 
President  as  its  first  reader  and  the  cold  war 
as  Its  first  subject.  We  are  now  entering  a 
period  in  which  the  Presidency  must  in  its 
own  interest  open  out  to  other  offices  and  to 
the  Congress,  and  if  the  cold  war  is  not  reaUy 
over,  it  is  certainly  no  longer  the  central  and 
defining  element  of  world  politics. 

TherefMre  anything  which  tends  to  widen 
both  the  range  of  attention  and  the  reader- 
ahlp  of  the  government's  best  information 
«g«ncy  is  desirable.  Opening  the  CIA  to  tbe 
Congress  should  do  both. 

Indeed  my  personal  view  is  that  all  these 
matters  would  come  into  better  focus  If  the 
n*0M — tboogh  not  tbe  tnttlaii  of  tbe  CIA 
were  changed  to  Oentnl  mf  onaAtlon  Aguiey 
Vor  its  re«I  buslneH  is  Infonnatton.  and  tn- 
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telllgence  U  only  part  of  that.  Aa  Ita  covert 
activities  properly  contract,  and  as  the  prob- 
lema  on  whlcb  the  American  Oovernment 
needs  good  world-wide  information  Increase. 
I  think  the  CIA  has  an  extraordinary  oppor- 
tunity to  transmute  Itself — with  help  from 
the  Congress — Into  a  great  national  informa- 
tional  resoxirce. 

The  kind  of  access  to  the  CIA  which  I  am 
recommending  would  provide  an  effective  an- 
swer to  our  interest  In  minimizing  the  costs 
to  Informed  debate  of  two  other  kinds  of 
legitimate  secrets — those  obtained  by  covert 
tnteUlgence.  and  those  which  are  best  kept 
private  because  they  represent  the  un- 
varnished views  of  our  own  ofllctals  or  of 
foreigners  who  q>eak  to  our  government  In 
confidence.  In  my  experience  the  CIA  has 
traditionally  bad  ready  access  both  to  covert 
Intehigence  and  to  ail  but  the  most  sensitive 
diplomatic  traffic.  It  has  learned  how  to  in- 
corporate Information  from  such  sources  into 
analyses  whlcb  do  not  themselves  require 
heavy  protection.  A  process  of  regular  com- 
munication between  the  Congress  and  the 
CIA  with  respect  to  questions  raised  by 
Senators  and  Representatives  would  give 
powerful  incentives  for  the  further  develop- 
ment of  this  skill.  The  ordinary  report  «ould 
not  refer  directly  to  sensitive  intelligence  or 
to  dangerously  candid  cables,  but  the  reader 
would  know  that  the  report  had  been  pre- 
pared by  an  Institution  with  access  to  both 
kinds   of   information. 

It  Is  obvious  that  these  proposals  rest  upon 
confidence  in  the  capability  and  skill  of  the 
analytical  processes  of  the  CIA.  It  Is  also  ob- 
vious that  these  processes  could  be  gravely 
weakened  If  other  parts  of  the  Executive 
Branch  were  to  engage  in  a  systematic  with- 
holding of  important  inf  ornuitlon  out  of  mls- 
tnist  of  the  CIA  itself.  There  have  been  dis- 
tressing reports  that  just  this  kind  of  mis- 
trust may  have  been  at  work  in  recent  years. 
Therefore,  it  would  be  critical  to  the  success 
of  this  proptosal  that  Congress  should  em- 
ploy Its  own  political  power  to  protect  the  ac- 
cess of  CIA  analysts  to  relevant  Information- 
gathered  by  other  agencies.  Presidents  and 
Secretaries  of  State  who  are  engaged  In  sensi- 
tive diplomatic  negotiations  may  well  insist, 
at  least  for  brief  periods  of  time,  that  their 
dlplotaiatlc  conversations  not  be  shared  with 
their  Intelligence  analysts.  But  these  excep- 
tions should  be  few  in  nuniber  and  limited 
In  time  if  the  common  interest  In  accurate 
anal3r8ls  Is  to  be  served.  In  my  own  experi- 
ence. It  nearly  always  proved  poosible  to  pro- 
tect the  privacy  of  particularly  sensitive 
diplomatic  exchanges  by  sharing  them  with 
selected  senior  Intelligence  officers  who  then 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  Insuring  that 
their  implications  were  absorbed  Into  the 
estimating  process  as  a  whole. 

The  role  I  am  suggesting  for  the  CIA,  In 
short.  Is  one  of  serving  as  a  membrane 
through  which  things  which  are  properly 
secret  can  be  honestly  refiected  In  analyses 
which  are  not.  In  this  sense  the  Agency  can 
become  a  means  by  which  the  ordinary  dan- 
gers of  the  classification  system  are  reversed. 
Ordinarily  the  existence  of  a  single  piece  of 
top  secret  Information  can  Impose  this  clas- 
sification on  every  document  In  which  it  is 
mentioned,  thus  creating  a  chain  reaction  In 
which  cautious  officials  spread  the  classifica- 
tion epidemically  to  every  new  document 
with  any  relation  to  the  old  one.  But  a  sys- 
tematic process  of  Informing  the  Congress 
could  have  the  reverse  effect:  officials  with 
an  Interest  In  maximizing  the  flow  of  Infor- 
Quitlon  could  and  would  find  ways  of  trans- 
muting what  Is  Important  about  legitimately 
secret  information  into  a  form  which  is  not 
dangerous.  I  know  from  my  own  experience 
that  this  proeess  is  entirely  practicable  In 
the  vast  inajonty  of  cases.  What  has  been 
lacking  In  the  Intelligence  community  is  the 


Incentive  to  apply  it.  This  incentive  the  Con- 
gress has  in  Its  power  to  supply. 

This  general  process,  moreover,  can  and 
should  be  applied  by  others  in  the  Executive 
Branch  from  the  President  on  down.  It  Is  in 
the  President's  own  Interest  not  only  to  maxi- 
mize the  flow  of  Information  to  the  public, 
but  also  to  make  full  use  of  his  own  un- 
equalled powers  of  drawing  attention  to  that 
Information.  It  Is  not  an  accident  that  there 
has  been  little  concern  about  excessive  se- 
crecy when  the  Presidency  Itself  has  l>een 
open — as  It  was  In  most  Administrations  be- 
tcm  1964.  And  what  is  true  of  the  President 
Is  also  true  of  the  effective  Cabinet  Officer. 
Our  most  successful  Cabinet  Officers  have  in- 
vEurlably  recognized — in  principle  If  not  al- 
ways In  practice — that  a  critically  Imnortant 
part  of  their  responsibility  Is  to  bold  them- 
selves accountable  and  rerponjlve  to  Con- 
gressional inquiry.  It  is  worth  remembering 
that  m  June  of  1951  Secretary  Acheson  spent 
almost  eight  solid  days  before  a  Joint  Senate 
Committee  investigating  the  relief  of  Mac- 
Arthur. 

My  conviction,  in  summary,  is  that  legiti- 
mate secrets,  while  Important,  are  relatively 
few;  that  where  they  relate  to  the  exercise 
of  the  war  power,  the  role  of  the  Congress 
can  be  best  played  through  its  share  of  that 
power;  that  Congressional  Committees  should 
be  aggressive  In  resisting  blanket  claims  of 
secrecy,  and  should  equip  themselves,  mainly 
through  their  staffs,  to  share  In  all  the  se- 
crets they  need  to  know;  that  the  Congress 
as  a  whole  should  e^tabllsh  its  own  proce- 
dures for  sustained  and  systematic  use  of  the 
estimating  capabilities  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency;  that  a  President  is  entitled 
to  privacy  in  his  decision -making  and  his 
diplomatic  negotiations  but  that  in  general 
the  long-run  power  and  effectiveness  of  a 
President  are  undermined  by  secretiveness; 
and  that  in  any  case,  and  even  without  the 
changes  I  have  suggested,  it  is  childish  to 
assume  that  the  Executive  Branch  "knows 
best"  merely  because  of  Its  preferred  access 
to  classified  Information. 

You  have  not  asked  me  in  these  comments 
for  a  detailed  assessment  of  the  legislation 
now  before  you.  My  simmiary  view  Is  that 
while  its  purposes  are  excellent,  its  particular 
provisions  deserve  careful  review  to  guard 
against  the  danger  that  they  may  produce 
unintended  results.  On  balance  my  own  Judg- 
ment is  that  the  vast  mass  of  currently  clas- 
sified documents  deserves  more  to  be  Ignored 
than  codified,  and  that  affirmative  measures 
for  encouraging  the  flow  of  information  are 
probably  more  likely  to  help  us  than  formal 
indices  of  classified  documents  or  even  re- 
view committees  of  Congressional  leaders.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  key  to  effective  demo- 
cratic process  lies  in  the  pursuit  of  particular 
existing  documents  so  much  as  In  the  crea- 
tion of  a  set  of  procedures  within  which  the 
power  of  the  Congress  Is  used  to  encourage 
all  those  forces  Inside  the  Executive  Branch 
which  themselves  stand  to  gain  from  open- 
ness— from  the  President  himself  on  down. 

3TATZMEIfT     BT     AXTHUX     ScHLESlNGEK,    JB. 

ISji^   23,    1974. 

I  am  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss with  this  Subcommittee  the  difficult 
questions  bound  up  in  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  executive  secrecy.  My  professional  con- 
cerns as  an  historian  and  my  government 
service  as  an  intelligence  officer  dtirlng  the 
Second  World  War  and  as  Special  Assistant 
to  President  Kennedy  twenty  years  after  have 
exxxxed  me  to  both  sides  of  this  Inordinately 
complicated  problem. 

You  are  concentrating  this  week,  I  take  it. 
on  the  classification  practices  employed  by 
the  executive  branch  in  the  name  of  protect- 
ing the  national  security.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  secrecy  has  an  essential  role  in  the  oper- 


ations of  government.  In  a  number  of  areas 
related  to  foreign  policy  and  the  national  d*. 
fense  the  executive  branch  has  a  reasonable 
case  for  withholding  things — for  a  time,  tt 
least — from  the  public  and  even,  on  occaaioo, 
from  Congress.  Let  me  offer  a  quick  list:  in. 
formation  relating  to  ongoing  diplomatic  o*. 
gotiatlon;  to  intelligence  collection;  to  mm. 
tary  plans,  movements  and  weaponry:  and 
Information  that  might  compromise  (oreiga 
governments  or  American  friends  or  agents 
in  foreign  lands. 

Through  our  history  the  rospcnslbiuty  for 
keeping  such  nwtters  secret  was  freely  coo- 
ceded  to  the  executive  branch.  Aad  through 
nuMt  of  that  history  the  executive  met  that 
responsibility  In  a  reasonable  way.  It  avoided 
any  major  disasters  through  the  breach  of 
security  and  at  the  same  time  avoided  tbt 
creation  of  an  elaborate  8>;curlty  system  la 
which  secrecy  became  an  end  in  itself.  It  kept 
a  rough  balance,  In  your  chairman's  wonki 
"between  a  society  that  is  open  and  one  that 
ts  dangerously  exposed."  Had  the  executlw 
preserved  this  rough  balance  In  our  o«b 
time  there  would  have  t>ejn  no  need  for  thew 
hearings.  But  the  construction  after  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  of  a  massive  system  of  offlclal 
secrecy  has  tempted  the  executive  branch  to 
auuse  the  power  so  long  and  free'.y  conceded 
to  It  and  has  resulted  in  the  denial  to  Con- 
gre3s  and  the  people  of  much  i'?formatioD 
that  should  not  have  been  kept  secret. 

It  is  Important  to  remember  that  this  elab- 
orate secrecy  system  of  our  own  day  Is  rela- 
tively  new.  It  is  not  an  American  tradition. 
President  Polk's  observation  in  a  message  to 
Congress  in  1846 — "I  am  fully  aware  of  thi 
strong  and  correct  public  feeling  which  existi 
throughout  the  country  against  secrecy  of 
any  kind  in  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment"— expresses  our  historic  attitude.  The 
secrecy  system  is  an  aberration  of  the  last 
thirty  years.  Ths  republic  got  along  pretty 
well  for  most  of  Its  history  without  a  religion 
of  secrecy.  No  doubt  the  methods  used  in 
those  more  relaxed  times  seem  casual  and 
haphazard  by  the  uptight  standards  of  o\x 
own  day.  But  perhaps  this  apparent  casual- 
ness  was  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  te- 
crecy  is  only  one  of  the  objectives  a  govern- 
ment must  pursue  and  that  the  exaltation  of 
secrecy  over  other  objectives  may  harm  tb( 
very  national  security  the  secrecy  system  1* 
alleged  to  protect. 

The  time  when  the  claims  of  executlw 
secrecy  are  most  compelling  is  obviously 
when  the  life  of  the  nation  tteeir  is  at  state. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  this  Subcommittee  to 
recall  what  our  government  did  about  se- 
crecy during  the  crises  of  oxir  history  that 
most  gravely  threatened  the  survival  of  our 
nation.  Our  greatest  national  emergency  WH 
unquestionably  the  ClvU  War.  Not  only  WM 
the  very  existence  at  the  nation  challencod 
more  desperately  than  ever  before  or  sinM, 
but  the  challenge  took  the  form  of  domestle 
rebellion,  of  a  •'brother*'  war."  and  therefore 
exposed  the  government  more  urgently  than 
ever  before  or  stnoe  to  the  menace  of  pMM- 
tratlon  and  subversion.  In  no  national  «ca»- 
gency  hits  our  government  ever  been  so  vtil- 
nerable  to  espionage  and  sabotage. 

Tet,  as  one  examines  the  history  of  tlw 
Civil  War,  the  striking  thing  Is  that  it  WM 
fought  without  an  elaborate  secrecy  system. 
Lincoln's  government,  It  Is  true,  suspendad 
habeas  corpus,  intercepted  the  mall,  rap- 
pressed  newspapers  and  so  «n.  There  wip 
wide  oonaem  about  Copperheads  and  splM- 
But  there  was  Sedition  Act  nor  Esp1on«|» 
Act,  no  apparatus  of  official  secrecy,  not  ev* 
a  formal  system  of  security  classification.  I 
have  never  heard  anyone  claim  that  tlw 
Unjon  lost  a  battle  because  of  the  laxnees  of 
the  provisions  for  leourlty. 

The  next  greatest  crisis  In  our  history  wtf 
the  Second  World  War.  By  this  time  we  had 
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passed  an  Eqilonage  Act  (1917)  and  had 
anally  set  up — though  not  until  1921 — a 
peacetime  system  of  security  classification. 
Concern  over  security  was  great,  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  secrecy  system  made  it  greater. 
But  there  were  still  limits  to  what  Presidents 
were  prepared  to  do,  or  thought  themselves 
empowered  to  do.  in  the  name  of  national 
lectirlty.  At  the  most  dangerous  moments  of 
the  war,  It  never  occurred  to  Franklin  Roo- 
Mvelt.  any  more  than  it  bad  occurred  to 
Abraham  Lincoln  eighty  years  before,  that  he 
bad  the  right  to  create  a  secret  White  House 
pone  and  authorize  it  to  break  the  laws  and 
the  Constitution.  Nor  Is  there  any  reason  to 
■uppoee  that  violations  of  secrecy  caused  ma- 
jor disasters.  The  most  spectacular  case — 
when  the  Chicago  Tribune  published  the 
Japanese  naval  disposition  at  the  time  of  the 
Battle  of  Midway,  thereby  showing  we  had 
telphered  the  Japanese  code — might  well 
have  damaged  the  naval  effort  In  the  Pacific. 
But,  as  we  know  now,  the  Japanese  turned 
out  not  to  be  faithful  readers  of  the  Tribune 
and  missed  the  story. 

Tht  paradox  la  that  at  no  time  since  1946 
baa  the  republic  been  in  a  state  of  clear  and 
present  danger  comparable  to  the  Civil  War 
or  to  the  Second  World  War;  yet  In  this  re- 
oent  period  what  began  as  a  legitimate  con- 
cern for  security  has  grown  into  a  towering 
and  devouring  obsession  with  secrecy.  I  do 
not  deny  the  reality  nor  underestimate  the 
threat  of  the  Cold  War.  But  it  is  absurd  to 
raggett  that  the  life  of  the  nation  has  been 
at  stake  In  the  last  thirty  years  In  the  same 
direct  and  inunedlate  sense  that  It  was  at 
•take  In  1861-66  or  1941-45.  Nonetheless,  the 
last  thirty  years  have  seen  an  executive 
hunger  for  secrecy  far  exceeding  anything  in 
the  days  when  the  nation  was  fighting  for  Its 
very  life.  Instead  of  one  of  a  number  of  ob- 
jectives df  a  free  state  under  stress,  secrecy 
has  come  almost  to  be  the  supreme  end  to 
which  all  else  must  be  subordinated.  The  no- 
tion has  spread  about,  moreover,  that  keep- 
ing things  secret  is  an  Inherent,  absolute  and 
exclusive  presidential  right  and  that  presi- 
dential decisions  In  this  area  are  final,  be- 
yond review  or  appeal.  We  have  established  a 
cult  of  secrecy  that,  like  other  cults,  has 
oome  In  time  to  demand  human  sacrifice. 

It  Is  this  development,  of  course,  that  ex- 
plains and  justifies  the  Inquiry  by  this  SA- 
committee.  Secrecy,  as  I  have  said,  has  Its 
role  in  the  operations  of  government;  but 
unreasonable  secrecy  exacts  too  high  a  price 
a&d  In  the  end  endangers  the  national  ae- 
erirlty  It  Is  supposed  to  preserve.  Getting  the 
■Bcrecy  system  under  control  has  become  a 
national  necessity.  It  would  be  nice  to  think 
that  the  executive  branch  could  do  this 
itself.  But  for  a  generation  It  has  proved 
Itself  Incapable  of  doing  so.  Some  Presi- 
dents— like  President  Keimedy — have  tried 
to  restrain  the  secrecy  orgy.  But  they  did 
not  try  hard  enough  to  overcome  the  realst- 
»nce  of  the  national  security  bureaucracy. 
Poe  that  bureaucracy  has  a  vested  Interest 
In  secrecy,  and  bureaucratic  momentum, 
•^leclally  in  connection  with  a  question  so 
swathed  In  patriotic  emotion.  Is  hard  to  rein 
In.  The  Instinct  of  bureaucracy,  as  the  great 
Oerman  soolologUt  Max  Weber  pointed  out 
long  ago,  Is  "to  increase  the  superiority  of 
tte  professionally  informed  by  keeping  their 
knowledge  and  IntenUona  secret."  Because 
the  secrecy  system  la  controlled  by  those  on 
*»uwn  It  bestows  prestige  and  protection,  Jt 
has  long  since  overridden  its  legitimate  ob- 
jectives. In  certain  areas  it  remains  an  in- 
<ll«putable  necessity.  But  in  our  own  time 
tt»  religion  of  secrecy,  as  practiced  in  the 
executive  branch,  has  become  an  all-purpose 
nw»ns  by  which  the  American  Presidency 
(Uasembles  Its  purpoaea,  buries  Its  mistakes, 
manipulates  iu  citizens  and  maximizes  lU 
power. 


The  Idea  that  keeping  things  secret  la  an 
absolute  and  exclusive  presidential  preroga- 
tive Is  neither  morally  nor  constitutionally 
defensible.  Jiiatice  Potter  Stewart  stated  the 
principle  in  his  opinion  in  the  Pentagon 
Papers  case.  "Secrecy  can  best  be  preserved." 
he  said,  "only  when  credibility  is  truly  main- 
tained." This  proposition  arms  the  executive 
government's  right  to  protect  secrecy  essen- 
tial to  the  discharge  of  continuing  responsi- 
bilities in  international  relations  and  na- 
tional defense.  It  also  implies  that  such  con- 
trol of  information  is  not  an  unconditional 
right  of  Presidents.  In  exchange  for  the 
power  to  preserve  secrecy,  the  executive 
branch  miut  accept  the  obligation  to  main- 
tain credibility.  This  tacit  contract  Imposes 
on  the  executive  branch  the  negative  obliga- 
tion to  make  sure  that  only  information 
demonstrably  vital  to  national  security  is 
withheld.  It  also  Imposes  the  affirmative 
obligation  to  speak  truth  to  the  people  and 
supply  Congress  the  information  necessary 
to  Informed  and  responsible  debate. 

The  Stewart  principle  of  a  balance  be- 
tween secrecy  and  credibility  accurately  re- 
flects our  historical  practice.  When  tiie 
executive  grovemment  has  maintained 
credibility,  when  it  has  provided  Congreoa 
and  the  people  with  Information  neceasary 
to  wise  decision,  when.  In  short,  the  nation 
trusts  the  President,  Congreaa  and  the  people 
have  broadly  acquieeoed  in  an  executive 
desire  to  keep  certain  things  aecret.  But 
when  executive  claims  to  secrecy  seem  un- 
reasonable, when  the  executive  government 
appears  to  have  violated  its  part  of  the  im- 
plied contract  and  withheld  information  that 
should  be  disclosed,  a  corrective  process  has 
been  aet  in  motion  in  order  to  restore  the 
balance.  This  began  as  early  as  the  Preei- 
deney  of  George  Washington.  Its  characterta- 
tlc  form  is  collaboration  between  disgusted 
public  officials,  sometimes  elected,  aometlmea 
appointed,  and  the  press.  Thus  in  1795  Wash- 
ington laid  before  the  Senate  in  secret  ses- 
sion the  text  of  a  treaty  John  Jay  had  Just 
negotiated  with  Great  Britain.  Senator 
Stevens  Thomson  Mason  of  Virginia  thought 
that  the  people  had  a  right  to  know  about 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  and  sent  a  copy  to  the 
Philadelphia  Aurora,  which  promptly  pub- 
llahed  It.  Senator  Benjamin  Tappan  of  Ohio 
did  the  same  thing  when  President  Tyler 
tried  to  push  a  treaty  annexing  Texas 
through  the  Senate  in  aecret  aeaelon  in  1844, 
sending  the  text  to  the  New  York  Svenlng 
Post;  in  this  caae,  publicity  led  to  the  treaty'a 
defeat.  In  1848,  when  the  Senate  was  de- 
bating Ifi  secret  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo,  ending  the  war  with  Mexico,  the 
New  York  Herald  published  the  text;  to  this 
day  no  one  knows  who  in  the  Senate  or  the 
State  Department  passed  It  along. 

I  mention  these  Instances  to  show  that 
the  Pentagon  Paptera  had  plenty  of  prece- 
dents. Indeed,  the  disclosure  of  the  Pentagon 
Papers,  a  set  of  documanta  of  exclnilvely 
historical  interest,  obviously  was  of  far  less 
consequence  than  the  disclosure  of  the  text 
of  treaties  stUl  to  be  rattfled.  But  the  Praal- 
denta  In  tboee  earlier  caaaa  did  not  fly  into  a 
panic  and  Instruct  aubordinatea  to  trample 
on  the  laws  and  the  Conatltutlon  in  order  to 
stop  the  leaks.  Nor  did  any  harm  result  to 
national  security,  any  more  than  any  harm 
has  resulted  from  the  disclosure  of  the  Pen- 
tagon Papers.  All  these  actions  were  tMoplj 
exempUflcationa  of  the  Stewart  principle: 
patriotic  men,  confronted  by  what  they  dettn 
the  gross  abuse  of  executive  secrecy,  may 
very  well  decide  to  go  publla  Any  one  mak- 
ing this  decision  does  so.  it  need  not  be 
aald,  at  his  own  rifk.  If  the  nation  decides 
he  baa  behaved  irreapooalbly,  he  must  pay  a 
penalty.  But  this  baa  been  hlstorloaUy  the 
rough-and-ready  way  by  which  we  have  tried 


to  combat  the  exceaaes  of  oflicial  secrecy  and 
reestablish  the  balance  between  closed  and 
open  government. 

Yet  this  form  of  the  corrective  process  Is 
manifestly  risky,  messy  and  unpredictable. 
Nor  Is  It  well  designed  to  cope  with  the 
bureaucratic  monster  that  has  grown  up  In 
the  last  thirty  years.  Surely  there  must  be 
.3ome  less  nervewrecklng  way  of  controlling 
the  secrecy  system,  reetorlng  the  balance 
between  secrecy  and  disclosure  and  getting 
the  American  democracy  back  Into  working 
equUibrlum.  The  way  to  do  this,  it  seems  to 
me,  given  the  by  now  ample  and  irrefutable 
demonstration  that  the  Presidency  cannot  be 
tnisted  to  run  a  rational  secrecy  system,  la 
for  Congress  to  establish  the  criteria  for  and 
control  of  such  a  system  by  statute. 

There  can  be  no  constitutional  question 
of  the  power  of  Congress  so  to  act.  Former 
Chief  Justice  Warren  said  on  December  13 
last,  "Whatever  secrecy  la  to  be  permitted 
concerning  governmental  recorda  in  the 
highest  as  well  as  In  the  lower  echelons 
should  be  fixed  by  law."  Former  Justice 
Goldberg  told  the  House  Government  Infor- 
mation Subcommittee  in  1973,  "I  have  no 
doubts  that  Congress  la  authoriaed  to  enact 
such  legislation,"  and  Justice  White  made 
the  same  point  In  the  MiiOt  decision.  Indeed. 
Congress  did  exactly  this  when  it  passed  the 
Atomic  Snergy  Act  and  established  a'  statu- 
tory daaalflcation  aystem  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commlaslon. 

Such  congressional  intervention  la  not  only 
legally  permisalble,  but  it  would  obviously 
eatabllsh  the  foreign  policy  of  the  executive 
government  on  a  firmer  and  stronger  basts. 
The  presidential  effort  to  monopolize  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  is  self- 
defeating  even  from  the  President's  own 
viewpoint.  As  the  most  experienced  and  saga- 
cious American  diplocnat  of  this  centiuy. 
Averell  Harrlman,  told  the  Senate  Separa- 
tion of  Powers  Subcommittee  three  years  ago, 
"No  foreign  policy  will  stick  unless  the 
American  people  are  behind  it.  And  unless 
Oongrees  understands  it  the  American  people 
aren't  going  to  understand  it."  This  Is  true 
for  foreign  policy  in  general;  it  is  truest  of 
aU  when  foreign  pwlicy  involves  the  risk  of 
war.  For  the  war-making  authority  not  only 
resta  on  express  and  complex  Interdeptend- 
ence  of  constitutional  powers  but  requires 
for  Its  exercise  the  widest  and  deepest  basis 
of  popular  consent. 

It  must  be  observed  in  addition  that,  when 
the  Presidency  seeks  to  make  foreign  policy 
behind  closed  doors,  it  deprives  itself  of  the 
benefit  that  divergent  perspectives  and  can- 
did debate  may  bring  to  the  formulation  of 
policy.  I  don't  mean  to  imply  that  Congress 
la  alwaya  wiser  than  the  Preeldent — no  one 
who  remembers  the  oongresslonal  record  In 
foreign  affairs  in  the  1930s  could  claim 
that — but  I  have  no  question  that  policy  Is 
Improved  nK>8t  of  the  time  when  the  policy- 
makers have  to  defend  their  Ideas  against 
outsiders.  As  Senator  Mathias  has  well  said, 
"The  more  a  President  sits  surrounded  only 
by  his  own  views  and  tboee  at  hla  peraonal 
advisers,  the  more  he  lives  in  a  houae  at 
mirrors  in  which  all  viewa  and  ideas  tend 
to  refiect  and  reinforce  his  own."  Presidents 
may  find  it  inconvenient  and  Irritating  to 
share  responsibility  and  information  with 
Congress.  But  in  the  long  run  it  is  good  for 
them  as  well  as  for  Congress  and  the  people. 

I  must  add  in  all  frankneea  that  the  posi- 
tion of  Congresa  in  m firing  a  fuas  about 
aecrecy  would  be  atronger  if  the  Senate  and 
the  House  were  to  take  ateps  to  clean  out 
the  pocketa  of  unnecessary  secrecy  remain- 
ing in  their  own  operations.  In  thla  connec- 
tion I  want  to  oongratulate  the  Senate  For- 
eign Belationa  Committee  for  the  initiative 
It  baa  taken  In  pubUahlng  the  aeries  of  ex- 
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•cnttw  aeHlon  transcripts  relating  to  bMlo  United  Ststes  and  alBrmlng  that  the  gor-                 '       National  Sscobtpt  and 

^?Sf*5:u.'~"*=y  decisions  In  the  yeam  1M7-  emment's  authority   to  teq>  things  sKr«t                                            jSutok  Awab. 

IMO.  This  series  Is  of  Immenee  value  to  his-  must  be  balanced  against  the  people's  Inter-                                                           Mau  ii  'ivta 

torlans  and.  If  continued  and  brought  closer  est    In    the   democratic    control    of    foreign      to-    National   ofnr*r.    v«ho««,   rJ,',  !« 

to  our  own  time,  could  be  of  Immense  value  policy                                                                               National  Officers.  NaUonal  Ctouncn  oX 

to  aU  dttzans  concerned  with  the  eyolutlon  Oarefal  definitions  of  the  type  of  infor-            ^S^""!^"*!!^'    T^    CommanderMln. 

»d  design  of  our  fo«lgn  poUoy.  matlon  quallfyln|7or  cl^S,n:  K-            ^5  ^J^T  5??'^^'  ^^P"*" 

I  understand  that  there  is  presently  under  matlon  nJlatlng  tl«:tlyenattomildefeiS»°to             «!^!    Adjutwits.    and    V^F.W.   pubUca- 

conslderatton  In  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  aottr*  diplomatic  negotiations  and  plans,  to     ^ 

of  the  Senate  a  proposal  for  the  establish-  inteUlgence  coUectlon  and  to  active  relations     ^°°^'  '•  ^-  •'**°^'  ^^'  ^^A  (Het.),  Director, 

ment  of  a  Senate  Historical  Office.  Such  an  with  foreign  states:                                                          National  Security  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

^ft.  TP^**  ^  charged  with  the  responsl-  Afflrmatlve  obligations  laid  on  the  exscu-                    A  U.  S.  Navt  Skcohd  to  On* 

^^^^''^^^J^!^t^^°^<  '°*^  ^f  J"  «*•  *o  «»»«'10"  «»rt»to  «yP««  ot  informatlcn.        "The  Soviet  Union's  capability  to  deny  u 

t«m»^ts  of  committee  hearings  held  In  especlaUy    regarding    the    commitment    of     the  sea  lanes,  which  Is^lr  lob.  Is  gniiS 

S^r^i^^-  im^^f  i^""  .^TT^  Amerloan  troops  to  combat  uid  any  promise,     than  our  capability  to  kMp  the  ««^^ 

the  more  Important  hearings,  the  teaiisfer  such  eommltment.  with  penalties  in  cm  of                      "Blmo  R.  Zir>£WAi.T   Jr 

of  less  important  hearings  to  the  National  vuaatlon;                                                                                                              "^«fr„j    r;«w 

Archive,  where  they  could  be  consulted  by  Penalties  for  the  use  of  the  secrecy  system                             "Chief  of  NavJ^oeratLnM  - 

~?°i?^*°*''  '°  ""•  ^^  *****  "^^'^  "^  to  conceal  incompetence.  inefflcl^^cSru^         ,^    »^nf„    ah,.?  ,  t       Op^-atton*.- 

mlght  be  necessary,  the  cloeure  of  genuinely  tlon  or  wrongdolnl-                                "»"ip          la.  Recently,  Admiral  Zumwalt  ezpandsA 

sen^ve  material  for  another  few  years.  The  An  expresS^reetrtctlon  of  the  Espionage  Act  ,"^'', w'  ..t^*  ^^^°^.  ^^  ^T'  "**• 

creation  of  such  an  office  would  be  of  bene-  to   esplonage-the    clandertlned^lvST    S  ^r^      a   ^om  Moorer   (his  predecessor  h 

fit.  I  am  sure,  not  only  to  historians  and  statelecreto  to  foreign  natlon»-andtorpr^     ??°  ^'^  ^♦^^^t^°'^^>   "^  ^  ^^ 

concerned  cltl»ns  but  to  the  Senate  Itselft  hlbltlon  of  Its  application  If  claaslfied  Inlor-     f  °^^*    *^"'    ^^'    '*«'™<^o»»    o*    aon 

One   reason    why   scholars   write   of   publfc  matlon  is  divulged  to  the  American  people-      ^^f^^Tf*"  .V*^^2f*t^*^  *^^  V^'^^  ^'^"^ 

poucy  so  much  In  terms  of  the  executive  The  declassification  ot  aU  documentT^       k^^**^v  ^^2^»*°  '"'^  ^^•^  budgetwy 

)!.'*^5JL""'*  ^^*  executive  branch,  f or  aU  tMi  years  old.  with  some  form  of  appellate     ^^°'Tk,*^'  7^:  f*^,  ^^   ^f^^   ^*"  * 

It.  defects  in  this  area,  still,  on  the  whole,  procedure  so  that  the  executive  branch  If  It     '■*'*'^'  ^'^^  of  976  to  a  low  of  608  ships,  lli, 

opens  up  Its  confidential  papers  before  the  could   give  good  reasons  for  hokUns  'back     °*™*  °'  "^  Icxroe-fed  game  U  to  free  doUsis 

»2f^  *'?*lli  **»'•  "^  "^^^  *^*  »  8«°»t»  »P«lflc  documents  or  categories.  ooSd  make     '°1°???***  °***  "°^'74"5°°> 

RlstOTlcal    Office,    properly    mandated    and  a  cm.  to  a  revtow  board-                                             ^  ^^*  outgoing  Chief  of  Naval  Operattam 

staffed,    would    contribute    significantly    to  Provision  for  ludlolai  review  of  classlfica-  "P***  ^  m«Mu«<l.  professional,  and  taks> 

bettw  pubUc  understanding  of  the  role  of  tlon  decisions.  Including  clear  assignment  to  "■?f:**f!!!.""  '*i™*- 

the  Senate  in  our  national  policy.  It  would,  the  court,  of  the  authority  to  go  behind  the  *  '  ^**'*8  BrtUln's  respected  meMwe. 
In  addition,  place  the  Senate  In  a  much  stamp  and,  after  in  camera  Inspection  decide  '**^*  *^  eeapower.  Jane'»  rtghUng  Shtpa,  Ad- 
stronger  position  when  it  oom{Hatns  alKrat  on  the  reascmablenev  of  the  classification  "^'**  Zumwalt  indicated  his  awareness  tkat 
executive  secrecy.  I  am  not  sure  of  the  exact  WhUe  I  think  that  a  statute  along  these  *  Soviet  Navy  Is  the  world's  largest  by  sK 
status  or  this  propoMl,  but  I  commend  It  lines  might  clarify  congressional  intentions  ™°"*  ^^  crlterU  and.  as  such,  has  pasHd 
wamly  to  your  sympathetic  consfateratlon.  and  provide  a  basis  for  action  In  cases  when  *°*  "•^-  ''•^  *"  many  s^>Mts  of  seapowsiw 
Thm  quHtlon  rMoaln.  a.  to  the  form  oon-  the  secrecy  system  is  abused.  I  do  not  pre-  *  '**^  ^°^  ^^^  ^^^"^  comprehended  at  bosM. 
grsMlonal  tatarventton  into  the  probtam  of  tend  that  it  reaches  the  heart  of  the  prob-  ^*  **  **'^  tmderstood  abroad. 
nmcnttf  mcxncy  might  bMt  tak*.  I  ham  lem.  The  heart  of  the  problem.  In  my  tudg-  '^^  During  the  last  decade.  19«a-107a.  VM. 
yi;;2y°  tU.  Uea.  unbodied  In  8.  tSM,  ment.  is  beyond  statutory  or  stnictuial  solu-  "**  Soviet  naval  ship  coostnwtlon  tells  Its 
a  IBM.  a  MSI.  8.  17M  and  HA  U004.  The  tlon.  It  lies  In  the  domain  of  politics  and  °^°  irrevocable  story: 

mattM-  la  difficult,  and  I  am  frank  to  say  education.  Presidents  obsessed  with  secrecy                 Type  $htp                          USSR        VS 

-StViJrr?"*  ""^L'^^P""'  me<aianlcal  will  be  able  to  pervert  or  evade  almost  any  Mine   warfare                                   140 

SSSS^JLSS-i  .n  t?,.  ^^*  ''^  ^  J^  restrictions  or  machtaery.  If  ve  wish  to  have  Minor    combatant"."::::;::::::  430        '\1 

Srt^^JSJ^T^!^  ^J?'  ^  -T"^  **^-  ^^°^  government,  we  must  elect  Presktont.  Auxiliaries                                           «         «7 

Si  rS^i^^?^^*?"^"^'''":  *»»f  ^•""i^iy  b*iiw«  to  open  govemmmt.  Amphibious ::::::::::::::::::!  »    5 

2fL_r  5??."*^  ^  Hatlonal  DeftaiM  and  and  we  must  elect  members  of  CongrsM  who                                                               „       _ 

»wr«^  Policy  Infbrmstlon  kMmtod  In  the  wlU  support  them  In  that  belief  and  not  go  Submarine    rhailtatiei                       m         m 

JimeHouselsnotlllMlytodefyaPwrtdent  on.  aslSSmbers  of  Congress  have  gone  on^f^r  iSbSS^     mSS     f\         1 

SS^,^2-rjf?S±J:*~"\!!2!!I:   ^   •'°^*  "^  ""'^y  y*^  about  securlt-  rSs  in  the  iSSS^   (aSS M         i 

OOTmm^eoa  OoTwnment  SKrecy  Is  all  too  executive  branch.  And  we  must  have  a  public  °"°'°"™   (a^wx, jt       jb 

r7SLrl7t!ff?t.*°  *n«trunient  rather  than  opinion  sufllclently  enlightened  and  realistic                Submarine    total                   IST         « 

a  «»lttcof  executive  sw9«cy.  We  know  aU  too  to  undrntand  that.  whUe  secrecy  does  have                Buomarine    total 1S7         11 

]?fS.nT?_*^**^*^"y°°^'P*  ^*^  *°  »  role  in  the  operations  of  gOTsmment.  when.  Ma  lor  surface  combatant                 fia       "« 

oftei^ww  up  betwMn  the  executive  and  a  Uke  Aaron's  serpent,  it  sAllows  up  the  ex^          ^                    combatant. 92        ■ 

pmuegjid  group  in  tte  OongrMs.  I  can  easily  ecutlve  obligation  to  consult  with  CongrsM                orand  total                            fill       M 

ej»  such  a  body  reinforcing  rather  than  le-  and  the  people  In  the  formulatton  of  policy,                ^^            ""       '" 

■warning  the  Presldeney  In  this  field.  It  was  It  can  grievously  damage  the  system  of  com-         (The  above  figure,  refute  a  recent  civUlsB 

^  1!^°}°^^  **"■  todeed,  when  membMv  of  Ity  and  accountabmty  upon  which  our  free-  (••'•nae  study— which  alleges  that  the  Sovtst 

congress  were  condemning  the  PrMldnoy  dom  depends.  Fleet  is  "aging."  Would  that  the  VB.  Vvn 

every   week   for  not  keeping  thing.  Mont  Is  "aging"  in  a  like  manner t) 

•nou«ii  A  nevm^^er  publtahlng  a  dooumant  —^^^mm^^-^                              (3)  In  19«6.  the  Soviet  Navy  spent  aheot 

pronounced  sacKManct  by   the  Joint  Com-  7000  "ship  days"  per  year  away  from  coastal 

DUttM  as  wen  a.  by  the  executive  might  wtil  «— n-».»,a  o,» «»«.».»» ^.».  waters  cruising  the  Mediterranean,  the  At- 

be  running  greater  risks  before  the  courts,  for  VETERANS  OP  FOREIONWARfl  lantlo,  the  Paclfc,  the  Caribbean    and  th« 

exam^  than  if  it  publltfMd  a  doeamant  PAPER  ON  8EAPOWER  Indian  Ocean  By  the  end  of  1P73.  this  flgws 

classUtod  only  by  the  executive.  A  trtUy  In-  Mr   THT7IUbrONT>  Mr   r^nmiAm^t    rv»i  "*<*  climbed  more  than  six-fold  to  well  ofW 

fWfjntoia-lfloatkm  Review Oommlion,  -  p    T^^JSSi" ^'.SSS?^*.^  «•«»  "•^'P  1»y"  "  Th"  "«>'«  f™™  •  ««« 

-propowd  in  the  bin  introduowl  by  Oon-  flf  ■-^••-  '^T^^  ^  ^°S^  security  ^pport  force  to  a  deep  water  naw  has  bese 

tnmoMn  Moorbead  in  December,  might  serve  5^  **^^  "^ff"  t?"  ****  ^etenma  O*  one  of  the  quiet  strategic  revolutions  of  <m 

u  a  more  reilabl*  ctaMk  on  the  sxsouttv*  Porelm  Wan  of  the  U&lt«d  States  Issued  env, 

^^^fJ^  T"*!!!)"*'  '^  ««^  •  Com-  MKf  7Z,  1974  a  position  l»per  entlUed.        a.  The  nMd  for  an  American  Navy  seooK 

SSti^lS  „^  J^LS^!!***'  '*««»*^>«>°-  >t  "A  U.8.  Navy  Second  to  One.-  to  none  gains  even  sharper  focus  when  wt 

w^waaa  one  more  sanetlon  to  the  Mcrw^  This  paper  Is  succinct  and  Informative,  wmsldar  the  stark  facts.  recenUy  given  prom- 

I  mar  wall  be  wTon.  m  m,  ^«,.K^ -w- .  It  goes  directly  to  the  Issue  of  how  Amer-  Ineno.  by  8«iat«  Majority  Leader  Mike  M»a»- 

the  ^  p«So2d^SS^t^'J^  !^T  *«»  ■MkPOwer  Is  ttireatenMl  by  a  grow-  *•"•  "^^  the  umt^i  sutes  is  in  clear  dsn- 

•m  .STn  to^SSiK^^Sriil^SZnJ^  ln«  RusdM  fleet  ger  of  becoming  an  international  "have-nct 

or  a^ssificSrtSl^u  ^o^  Sr^*S:  ^  P««id«it,  1  ask  unanimous  con-  ^SS?   hi'unftL"?  s't^tiT  de^:Sr^  ^ 

fouowtag  ihm:                                °«  "•  sent  that  this  be  printed  In  the  Rioou  SIfSitSSs  fSJ^e  fSSliJr 

A  preamblaslatlBg  the  purpose  of  leduelng  at  the  COncMslOB  Of  my  renurtf.  ^^  •ouroes  for  the  following. 

^t!S!^*  .**  °'*?'^   m.t«lal   to  tha  -Oiere  being  no  Objection,  the  paper  chromium,  cobalt,  manganese  and  tin-  l« 

!!!2^^  mintoumBecw^ry  to  protect  tha  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RlcOtD.  Bauztt.  „. .-....^!-^„      .".-   M 

national  defense  Bttd  fomgn  policy  of  tha  asfoUowt:  Nickel                                                           « 
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*fj!^n ?2     °^WOddy  tidal  power  project  and  the     match  peak  demands,  but  it  does  not  provide 

^^       — ^    Dickey-Llncoln      School      hydroelectric    •  steady  base  load.  By  using  a  two  pool  ar- 

Sm  ^ 20  Proiect.  I  have  asked  the  Library  of  Con-  >»i»Ken«nt.   tidal   power   can   be   produced 

Lead  ...:::::::::::::::::: w    gress  to  prepare  a  summary  of  the  legls-     ^^K^o^t  the  ««iai  cycle  but  there  will 

jj^^. ;::::::;:  ,5  ^^j^r, «  «,«.  t,o  i.^^  T<^,r,^.l^^^^^^'^^^^ 

gopper g         ,i^S„  .^     *    »       ^  .  *»  ^''O"'  25  hours  long.  Also  tidal  ranges  vary 

Open  sea  lane..  In  war  and  peace  are  oen-  ^-  'T^'dent,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  with  the  seasons, 

tnl  to  our  safety,  our  prosperity,  and  our  *®^t  *^t  ^^^  Wstory  be  printed  In  the  Consequently,    the    IJ.C.    study    sought 

bard-won  standard  of  living.  RlCORO.  means  to  make  Passamaquoddy  power  more 

8.  Tet,  some  would  assert,  defense  spend-  There  being  no  objection,  the  history  "**'*^    ^^   matching    it   with   an   auxiliary 

tog  is  at  an  aU  time  high.  Our  domestic  was  ordered  to  be  Drinted  in  the  Rcconn  P**^*"  »o""=«-  PoaslbUltles   considered   were 

needs  are  not  being  met.  Well,  if  domesUc  as  f<m^s^             Prmtea  m  tne  KtcORD..    conventional    river    hydroelectric    facilities. 

nsedB  are  not  being  met,  it  Is  not,  as  Sena-            """wo.     steam  electric  generation  and  pumped  Btor- 

tor  John  L.  McClellan  has  pointed  out.  be-  Hmtobt  of  thx  DicKXT-Lutcouf  Powxa  age.  Of  the  various  combinations  considered 

eaose  scarce  dollars  have  been  devoted  to  Paojacx  the  moet  economically  feasible  proved  to  be 

dBfense.  (Prepared    by    the    Oozigressional    Reeearch  the  tidal  project,  together  with  conventional 

While  It  Is  true  that  defense  costs  have  Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress)  hydroelectric.  The  hydroelectric  ^e«e  choeen 

gone  up  84%  (N6.9  to  $84.6  billion)  over  the  issth  ^"  Rankin  Rapids,  In  Northern  Maine,  on 

past  decade,  during  this  same  period:  in  1965  Congress  authorized  (v>r,«tr„,.t(nr,  *^*  ^PP*'  ^*-  ''°^^  ^'"^  ^"«t  *>elow  the  con- 

Federal  aid  to  education  has  gone  up  402%.  of  a  multt-pS?^hySSic^^»T  °"*'^  °'  *^«  Allagash  River.  Because  highly 

from  SO  bUllon  to  $7.6  bUllon.  ^  on  the  U^S^tJol^  River  ^IZi^L  ""^""^  *^^^  "«»  *>o»«°K  «"^"  ot  th^  Al- 

^T^r:,,^  rl.«i  Mfi»  ftom  $8.1  bUllon  ^^t  of  Sfc^y^^f  liLSiTs^oS  i*«"^  ^°T  *^  ''°^'^  ^^  "  ^*^^  ^^"^ 

to  $14.6  billion.  Exun  Qnly  limited  aoDroo^tioM  W^r«  m^i  '**™  *°  alternative  of  two  dams,  one  at  Big 

80^  security  and  otoer  retirement  and  for  the  proJS    In1^?^SS^I?r  <^,!  ?*P*^  "P"*"*^  '^«*  ^^'^  *»  ^'^^^  S^^-^ 

disability  programs  up  383%.  from  $19.8  bU-  oped  on  Issum  of  o^to  OCTSerto  iSw  Sr^  <iownstream.  was  Identified  but  the  Rankin 

Hon  to  $76.1  bUllon.  ^  and^^  eWomlc^^bUl^^^I  ^^^   '^^    ^'^   recommended.    The   IJ.C. 

ufStiSi  T^.^S^.^T^''"*  *^  P~J«^»  ^^^-  ^^^^  ^  thTprojLt  never  'r^H^^  ^°"^  "***  ^*  combination  of  tidal 

Medlcjde   up  4.418%,  from  $496  mUUon  to  died;  with  the  recent  energy  ahwS^effortl  ^^,  **  P'^ss^maquoddy  and  river  hydro- 

»-*  W?»o°;       ,     ,^  have  been  made  to  revlvrthe^re^  '^^"^^  P°^"  »*  ^^*^^  «•?!*»  ^oxM  be 

4.  Betumlng  to  the  fourth  fioor  of  the  PA«.„,oTT«nn^  ^.VlJlL  economlcaUy  feasible  by  VS.  criteria  but  not 

Putagon  and  Admiral   Zumwalt's  profe.-  »'*ma>"«xtoddt  TmAi,  povitxr  feojkt  by  Canadian  crtterU.  The  reason  for  this  Is 

■tonal  assessment,  the  next  five  or  so  year.  "^^  history  of  Dickey-Llncoln  begins  as  that  as  a  UJ3.  project  the  funding  would 

wlU  tell  the  story.  If  Congress  fully  funds  the  ^'L^  ^*^''  ^"*  *^*  proposal  to  generate  be  federal  and  valued  at  a  relatively  low  In- 

CNO's  naval  modernization  program;  If  the  •!•<'*"«    power   from    tidal    flows   of   Passa-  terest  rate  (a>4  percent  at  that  time)  while 

Soviets  find  it  in  their  Interest  not  to  chal-  ™*<l"«*«ly  »i»«*  Cobecook  Bays,  arms  of  the  the  Canadian  half  of  the  project  would  be 

Isnge  militarily-enfeebled  VS.  Navy  during  SfL^LT""^^  **  ^^^  Maine  and  New  Bruns-  provincial  with  funds  borrowed  from  the  Fted- 

our  period  of  maximum  maritime  hazard*  Z™  "*>"**'"  '^*  Bay  of  Fundy  has  some  of  eral  Government  at  a  relatively  high  Interest 

and  If  the  American  people  support  the  crit-  the  strongest  tides  In  the  world.  Tidal  range  nite  (4V4  percent) .  Consequently,  the  I C  C 

IcaUy  needed  naval  ship  building  program  P&seamaquoddy  Bay  averages  18  feet  and  did  not  recommend  the  project.  The  report 

ws  may  Just,   by  the  earty   1980'b,  have  a  ^  ^  ^  ^^'^^  "  ^"^  ^*«*-  "^^  primary  pro-  noted  further  that  although  the  combined 

Navy  about  equal  to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  P**'^*'^*  o»  *  P«««am»<luoddy  project  for  many  project   might   be    economically   feasible    If 

We  were  extremely  lucky,  as  Admiral  Zum-  J2^  TSU    *'^    American    engineer.    Dexter  buUt  entirely  by  the  U.S..  it  would  essentlaUy 

wait  sUted,  that  the  Soviet  Navy  <lid  not  vT""                  proposal  oaUed  for  the  use  be  a  case  of  an  uneconomic  tidal  project 

eipoee  our   weakness   during   the   October  ,ff^T.        «uiceway8  to  make  PaMama-  being  carried  by  an  econonUcally  feasible  con- 

J973  Arab-Israeli  "Tom  Klppur"  War   "they  ?,^     ^  f*^  *  ^^^  P*****  **>  ^<*'<*  the  high  ventlonal  hydroelectric  project, 

would  have  cleaned  our  britches  In  the  East-  ^*;^*^     Cobscook  Bay  a  low  pool  which  President    Kennedy,    however,    requested 

«rn  UMlterranaan."  ^°"'"*  J^j*^   at  low  tide.  Power  would   be  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  review 

8.  Perhaps,  as  some  have  sriggested,  Ameri-  ?Sf 'Tt.       by  flow  between  the  two  pools.  By  the  IJ.C.  study  and  In  July  of  1963,  Interior 

cans  have  loM  the  urge  to  be  pre-eminent  ifv'  '^'^'J^  obtained  charters  from  both  submitted  a  report  which   fotmd  both  the 

mlUtartly.  Maybe  so;  maybe  not.  The  somber  \^^)L!fT^.  ^f^  .*J?^  *  preliminary  per-  tidal  project  and  the  hydroelectric  project 

warning  of  the  outgoing  Chief  of  Naval  Op-  r^l  ^     *  *  iNnleral  Power  Commission.  The  feasible,    and    recommended    the    combined 

•atlons  could  and  should  start  a  rational  ,^r^n^,I^l:  2^°'^^^-  ^**  conditional  project.  The  conventional  hydroelectric  fa- 

dlalogue  over  our  national  goaU  and  percep-  n??^  !i    "*  tnat  fisheries  of  the  area  would  cllltles  were  to  be  Dickey  Dam  Just  above  the 

tlons.  Certainly  there  Is  no  doubt  as  to  wheare  ItI,  ,    ^Tt^^f  Because  of  subsequent  con-  confluence    of    the    Allagash     and    Lincoln 

the  VJ.W.  would  stand  in  such  a  re-ao-  ^^1°^  nsheries,  the  Canadian  permit  was  School  dam  downstream  so  as  to  avoid  flood- 

jrHaal,  Chief  Ray  Soden  laid  It  on  the  Une  ~,il    ""^    Propoeals  for  an  all  Amerloan  ing  the  Allagash. 

^fty^l    ""^  '"'^  •f*^  ««*^  «»»*  wSta  AdSSilStl  In'To,^   *5'*J*^°  '^*  tldalpower  faculties  were  to  contain 

^S^  ^^!^  ""^   ^^^'^   «'"°*^   '•«  PMtoent^thT^ntHnf  ,^  f^J^**  ^  °*-  ""*^^  J*^*-  generating  capacity  than  pre- 

nothli^on  this  e«^.  and  only  Ood  above."  '^^JS^iin  k^Jf^^^L^  ^J,^^i   ,  „  '^o'^y  '^<^^  *"«  u*e  reversible  general 

OordlaUy  In  oomn^eshlp,  J^^^^S^7^tTf^^  nl ?°rV'  (•"^^'^  P"«P*<1  "to«ge>  «  that  the  proj- 

F.  P.  JONX.,  ?^„  T,\;h-- tK-  ^^^^'^^  in  the  project.  In  ect  could  be  used  for  peaking  rather  than 

Colonel.  V8A  (Hetired) .  I!??'  ^^'^  *!^*  Emergency  Relief  Act  of  that  base  power.  DetaUed  niTt^^  on  mis  iS^ 

Director.  SaticruU  SccuHty  ana  Foreign  to  toe^v  SirST;^'L*"°**r*  ^°"'»°°  P««*»  ^  submitted  In  A^  of  S^  ^ 

''^■'•'•-  stru^tlo^fF^?!i2^^^**,"i°  *****"**"-  bearings  were  held  on  legUlatlon   (S  3673 

crkT.rN:?uSef?S:S:n?pr^.:  ^^h  congres.,   to  •uthori'Tthe  project. 

TWIT  T  rv-iTo,  _             **^'  bowever.  and  work  was  abandoned  mckxt-lincoln  school 

^.^^y^^^^^^^E^TORYOVTHE  A  1941   Pederal  Power  Commission  report  ^°   '"^^f  o'   !»««,   however.   Interior  sub- 

fAroAMAQUODDY  TIDAL   POWER  'o^^d  that  an   all-Amerlcan   project  could  °^**^  •  »•«'  report  (-Conservation  of  the 

AND    THE    DICJOrr-LINCOLN    HT-  "°*  compete  with  conventional  hydroelectric  '^f'tural  Reeources  of  New  England— House 

DROELBCTRIC  POWER  PRODUCTS  P™!**'**    "^l"  «Port  suggested  that  an  in-  ^^°^-  ^°    ^"-  ®^***  CongreM)    which  found 

w_  wrmwTw   .«     n      ...  temational  project  might  merit  study.  *****  ***"  Passamaquoddy  tidal  power  project 

sar,  MUHKO;   Mr   President,  the  pro-  pamamaotoodt— sanrr  jomr  ''"  °°  '°°^'  feasible  on  its  own  and  rec- 

»•«  Dickey-Llncoln  School  hydroelec-  interest  m  Pas.»n.r„.,w<M.  Jj..       ..       ^  ommended  that  the  Dlckey-Uncoln  project 

trie  power  project  In  northern  Maine  in  196?  coStr^!r^i^^y>,?^T*°"*«*iAnf  ***  *»""*  *°<*  "»•*  ^"^^^  ■*"'»y  *^<^'^  ^ 

Ju  a  long  and  controversial  hlstoryta  cLi^' tT^^nX^o^ioMZ<S^'  ^  ^'  ^k*  J^'^^'^y  P^J*^*.  The 

tt*  Congress.  I  wonder,  however.  h(S  -ton  'rtudy'Sf'^a?'"^*^?^^'^"*^^^^:  Sr^'?^a'?\irm^\TvLr?ri^:Sr*f^ 

awy  of  my  coUeaeues  reallue  that  the  <»««»'»y  P~J«ct.  SubsequenUy.  both  toTui  Sw  toS^d^  ^t  Vt  a  ^^^J^^  h^ 

JJ«onr  Of  the  project  goes  back  «-  far  J^-   ^^-^^-   governments' r«,u..ted  'IS  ST^'S'S^  :rcieTt  S^a^fan^^^hS 

M  m»  when  an  engineer  by  the  name  Jif.  .»  ^             v"*'.*.V*"**^=  ^*  "p*^*  o'^  ^'^  been  developed  m  thsTuat  mxmie  yei« 

JDnter  Cooper  first  proposed  to  gen-  ^""l ''ei'^^^T^^^^y)  ^'i"  f , '^1  ^-  ^  tntemt  rate  for  x^lXlS^: 

5^*5:2SiS^£^r"^"°'"  i'l^rl™!^  ^xsrsSe^'-tirnrn's^jit^L^^-ss::- 

^"^Vx'piSLr^S^;;Si?  ---iop-':^'^'^^!^7J^  \Si:^^^:s.^'s^^:r.'^^ 

— •  own  expressed  In  both  the  Passa-  cause  not  only  can  it  not  be  controlled  to  $1A  mUUon.  eaough  to  complete  about  half 
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of  preconstructlon  planning,  was  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  jrsars  1966  and  1067  but  no 
fortber  funda  were  apprc^rlated. 

I.SGXStATTVK     ACTXOIf 

Dlckey-Llncoln  baa  Inspired  strong  debate 
every  time  It  bas  come  before  Congress.  The 
central  Issutie  of  the  controversy  seems  to 
be  that  of  having  a  federal  power  project  In 
New  England,  where  there  are  none  and 
where  electric  rates  are  generally  among  the 
highest  In  the  Nation.  There  has  been  a 
strong  pattern  of  Senate  support  and  House 
opposition  to  the  project. 

AUTHOmXEATIOK 

Dlckey-Iilncoln  was  authorlaad  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1965  (Pi.  89-298,  8. 
2300.  Section  204).  The  House  Public  Works 
CoQunlttee  retained  Dlckey-Llncoln  by  a  vote 
of  18  to  16.  On  the  House  floor  the  project 
was  deleted  by  a  roll  call  vote  of  207  to  186. 
The  project  was  retained  in  the  conference 
report  through  which  was  approved  by  both 
Houses. 

nSCAI,    TXAX     19S6    ATPROPRIATION 

Ponds  to  initiate  preconstructlon  planning 
for  Dlckey-Llncoln  (1800,000)  were  Included 
In  supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal 
1966  (Pli.  89-S09,  HJt.  11588).  Inclusion  of 
Dlckey-Llncoln  brought  no  action  until 
House  approval  of  the  conference  rei>ort  when 
a  motion  to  concur  with  Inclusion  of  the 
funds  passed  by  a  narrow  166  to  163  roll 
call. 

racAL  TXAK   1SS7   APPBoi'UA'noir 

An  additional  $1,100,000  for  preconstructlon 
planning  of  Dlckey-Llncoln  was  included  In 
the  fiscal  1967  public  works  appropriation 
(Pi.  89-689.  HJl.  17787).  The  Ho\ise  Appro- 
priations Committee  reported  and  the  House 
passed  only  »800.000  of  the  budgeted  •1.200.- 
000  for  Dlckey-Llncoln.  The  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  reported  and  the  Sen- 
ate passed  the  full  $1,200,000.  The  confer- 
ence report  comprcHnlsed  at  $1,100,000. 

nSCAI.  TXAR  1968  APPKOFUATTOIf 

The  fiscal  1968  public  works  appropriation 
as  enacted  did  not  contain  any  funds  for 
DlckflT-Uncoln  (Pi.  90-147.  HJl.  11641 ) .  The 
budget  request  for  Dlckey-Llncoln  was 
•1,676.000  which  the  House  Appropriations 
Oommlttee  reported.  These  funds  were  a«^ 
latad  by  amendment  on  the  floor  through 
(180-118  teller,  233-169  roU  caU).  The  Sen- 
ata  passed  the  bill  with  the  full  amount  for 
Dlckey-Llncoln.  In  conference  it  was  agreed 
to  propose  a  floor  amendment  In  the  Houi>e 
to  provide  a  compromise  of  $875,000.  This 
amendment  faUed  by  a  162-236  roll  call.  By 
voice  vote  the  Senate  insisted  on  providing 
•876.000.  but  acceptance  failed  In  the  House 
(118-264  roll  call)  and  flnaUy  by  voice  vote 
the  Sensta  accepted  the  bUl  without  fund* 
for  Dlckey-Llncoln. 

nSCAL    TEAS    1989    APPROPSIATION 

For  fiscal  1969  funds  were  again  omitted 
for  Dlckey-Llncoln  by  the  public  works  ap- 
propriations (Pi.  90-479,  Hit.  17903).  The 
budget  request  was  •!  J76.000  and  the  BOuae 
Approprlattona  Committee  reoommendad 
•671 .000  but  this  was  deleted  by  amendment 
on  the  House  floor  (118-88  teller  266-183  rec- 
ord) .  The  Senate  Included  the  full  •1.276,000. 
but  the  House  prevailed  m  conference. 
vncAi.  TXAia  1*70  am  isti  APFaoPKurxoirs 

Tot  the  third  and  fourth  times  Dlekey- 
linooln  received  no  funding  in  the  fiscal  1970 
and  1971  public  works  appropriations  (Pi. 
91-144.  H.B.  141S9  and  Pi.  91-439,  H.R. 
18U7).  Both  times  the  budget  request  of 
•8OT.000  was  paased  by  the  Senate  but  was 
axeltHSed  by  the  Houae  and  was  dropped  In 
confsranca. 

riacAi,  Tzaa  ists  appkofiiatiov 

Flacal  1973  pubUc  works  approprlatloDa 
(Pi.  93-134.  HA.  10090)  once  more  excluded 
Olckay-Llncoln.  There  was  no  budget  raquast 


for  Dlckey-Llncoln  for  fiscal  1973.  but  both 
appropriations  committees  recommended 
funds  for  restudy  of  the  project.  The  pro- 
posed restudy  was  to  determine  the  feasl- 
blllty  of  building  Dlckey-Llncoln  to  8er\e  the 
power  needs  of  Maine  only.  The  Houae  Oom- 
mlttee recommended  $100,000  for  restudy  but 
this  was  deleted  by  floor  amendment  (199- 
181  recorded  teller) .  The  Senate  Approprla 
tlona  Committee  recommended  $800,000  for 
restudy.  This  was  passed  by  the  Senate  but 
dropped  In  conference. 

FiaCAL  TSaa  I»73  afpbopkiation 
For  fiscal  1973,  there  waa  no  budget  re- 
quest for  Dlckey-Llncoln.  but  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  recommended  and 
the  Senate  passed  $800,000.  The  House,  how- 
ever, did  not  include  funds  for  the  project 
and  once  again  it  was  dropped  In  conference 
(Pi.  93-405,  HJl.  16586). 

nSCAL    TKAS    1974    APPKOPaXATTON 

There  was  again  no  '3udget  request  for 
Dickey-Ltnodn  for  fiscal  1974,  but  the  pubUo 
works  appropriation  (Pi.  93-97,  HJt.  8947) 
did  Include  •60,000  for  a  survey  investigation 
of  the  St.  John  River  Basin,  Maine.  Thla  waa 
the  provision  recommended  by  the  House 
Approprlattona  Committee  and  paaaad  by  the 
House.  The  Senate  had  passed  •800,000  to 
conttnue  planning  on  Dlckey-Llncoln  but 
the  House  provlslona  were  retained  in  con- 
ference. 

The  funded  survey  investtgatlon  la  by 
authority  of  a  House  Public  Works  Oom- 
mlttee Resolution  of  December  3,  1971,  to 
review  previous  reports  on  the  St.  John 
River  Baatn  with  respect  to  serving  the  needs 
of  Maine  only,  and  a  Senate  Public  Worka 
Committee  Resolution  of  January  37,  1973 
to  rvvlew  the  report  on  Pwwaamaquoddy — St. 
John  of  July  13,  1966  (Conserving  the  Natu- 
ral Raaouroea  of  New  Kngland)  to  determine 
If  any  modllleatlona  are  warranted.  Inveatt- 
gattons  were  begun  with  the  flaoal  1974 
apprc^rlattona  to  meet  the  dlracttves  of  both 
reaoluUona  but  generally  raatrlcted  to  the 
neada  of  Maine. 

The  current  status  of  Dlckey-Llncoln  then 
has  two  avenues.  The  first  Is  the  survey  in- 
vestigation of  the  St.  John  Basin.  The  fiscal 
1978  budget  Includes  $36,000  to  continue  thla 
study,  which  would  take  roughly  four  or 
five  years  to  complete.  The  result  could  be  a 
propoaal  v«ry  similar  to  Dlckey-Llncoln  or 
one  quite  dlfTerent  or  poealbly  no  favorable 
recommendation  at  all. 

The  second  avenue  is  Dlckey-Llncoln  It- 
aelf,  which  is  an  active  authorized  project. 
Preconstructlon  planning  is  roughly  half 
completed  though  an  environmental  impact 
statement  and  vartoua  updating  might  have 
to  be  done  before  construction  could  begin. 

The  fiscal  1975  budget  does  not  Include 
funds  for  Dlckey-Llncoln  but  intereet  In  the 
project  seems  much  stronger  than  It  has 
been  for  several  years  and  supposedly  some 
of  the  large  electric  utlllttea  which  have 
fought  the  project  so  vigorously  are  dropping 
their  opposltton. 


Facb  tmx  Natioi* 


SENATOR  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  ON 
-  "PACE  THE  NATION" 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
on  Sunday.  May  26, 1  was  interviewed  on 
Pace  The  Nation,  a  production  of  CBS 
News.  The  panelists  were  George  Herman 
and  Lesley  Stahl.  both  of  CBS,  and  Sal 
Mlcciche  of  the  Boston  Globe. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  th« 
transcript  of  the  program  be  printed  In 
the  RscoED. 

There  belnc  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Ricou,  as  follows: 


Ouest:  Sen.  RoaaaT  C.  Btsd.  Democrat,  of 
West  Virginia,  Senate  Majority  Whip. 

HxaicAN.  Senator  Byrd,  you  played  an  la. 
portant  role  in  obtaining  reinforced  pledgss 
of  Independence  for  the  Special  Prosecutor 
when  the  confirmation  of  the  Attorney  Oea. 
eral  was  before  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Now  that  independence  has  been  threatened 
on  behalf  of  the  President.  Is  there  anything 
more  that  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  tb* 
Senate  can  do,  besides  the  note  and  the 
resolution,  which  seem  rather  ineffectual? 

Sen.  Btsd.  Nothing  at  the  moment.  I  dont 
think  anjrthing  is  required.  Mr.  JaworO] 
knows  that  if  he  wants  hearings  he  can  get 
/them.  The  District  Court  upheld  Mr. 
/jaworakl's  hands  and  knocked  down  tb* 
argument  by  Mr.  St.  Clair;  Mr.  Jaworski  u 
on  the  winning  side  thus  far.  I  see  nothing 
at  the  moment  necessary  for  the  Judiciary 
Conunlttee  to  do. 

Hkxman .  Do  you  have  any  powers,  though, 
if  It  should  be  a  problem? 

Sen.  Bras.  If  at  any  time  there  Is  a  neces- 
sity for  a  hearing,  the  Judiciary  Commlttet 
would  conduct  such,  and  this,  I  think,  woolil 
provide  the  proper  forum  for  Mr.  Jawonki 
to  state  his  case  to  the  American  paopls 
which  is  very  Important. 

Announcxr.  From  CBS  News.  Washington, 
a  spontaneous  and  unrehearsed  news  Intw- 
vlew  on  Face  the  Nation,  with  the  Senat* 
Majority  Whip.  Senator  Robert  Bynl. 
Democrat  of  West  Virginia.  Senator  B^d 
will  be  questioned  by  CBS  News  Correspond- 
ent Lesley  Stahi,  Sal  Mlcciche  of  the  Boston 
Olobe.  and  CBS  News  Correspondent  Oeorge 
Herman. 

Herman.  Senator  Byrd,  the  confirmation 
of  Blr.  Sazbe  as  Attorney  General  was  con- 
ditional, originally,  on  the  idea  that  tb* 
independence  of  the  Special  Proeecutor 
would  be  insiired.  And  be  made  that  agree- 
ment; the  President  made  that  agreement; 
it  was  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 
But  now  Mr.  Sazbe  has  been  confirmed.  If 
the  White  Ho\ise  now  changes  Its  mind  and 
says  It  does  wish  to  limit  him,  what  ots 
you  do?  Mr.  Saxbe's  already  confirmed. 

Sen.  Btrd.  Mr.  Saxbe  gave  his  assuranoM 
under  oath  that  he  would  support  tbe  inde- 
pendence of  the  Special  Prosecutor,  and  thai 
far  I've  seen  nothing  to  indicate  that  he  bat 
gone  back  on  his  assurances  to  the  ooot- 
nolttee. 

MiociCHX.  Senator  Byrd.  this  past  weekend, 
In  the  reaffirmation  of  the  Senate  Judldaiy 
Committee's  xinderstandlng  of  the  powat 
granted  to  Mr.  Jaworski,  a  second  paragnyk 
in  that  resolution  was  deleted.  That  pen* 
gn4>h  condemned  the  President  for  his  arbi- 
trary action  in  denying  Mr.  Jaworski  the  ma- 
terial that  ha  had  subpoenaed.  Why  vm 
that  deleted,  and  ahould  It  not  have  ban 
included  to  further  strengthen  MT.  Jawonkfi 
powers? 

Senate  Btbo.  I  dont  think  It  would  taave 
strengthened  Mr.  Jaworskl's  powers  at  aU. 
It  had  no  bearing  upon  his  powers.  It^  • 
matter  for  the  courts  to  decide,  aa  to  wbattar 
or  not  the  President  haa  acted  arbttnrty 
In  rejecttng  the  request  of  the  Special  ftos- 
ecutor. 

9rARi..  Senator  Byrd.  earlier  this  week,  T7& 
District  Judge  Oehard  Oesell  ruled  that 
President  Nixon  cannot  Invoke  executive 
privilege  in  order  to  keep  subpoenaed  docu- 
ments from  the  Kllaberg  braak-ln  trial,  oA 
the  judge  said  that  if  the  Frealdent  perdsH 
in  refusing  these  documents,  he  may  be  de- 
liberately aborting  this  case.  Do  you  feel  tlsat 
the  Praaldent  Is  doing  this  In  order  to  gel 
his  aldaa  off? 

Senator  Btrs.  It  would  amount  to  a  tan 
of  executive  clemency  If  he  were  to  p*rtrt 
In  tlila  direction:  and  aetoaUy,  it  wooldat 
be  the  court  dropping  ttaa  oaae,  it  would  k* 
the  Frealdent  dropping  the  case.  The  PrMt* 
dent  haa  stated  repeatedly  that  thla  matM 
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iboald  be  gotten  out  of  tbe  way  and  gotten 
[^}ittwi  us.  and  that  thoae  who  are  guilty 
iDoald  be  proaaoutad  and  thoaa  who  are  In- 
nocent should  be  cleared.  Now  thla  la  a  good 
opportonlty  for  blm  to  live  up  to  what  he 
HM  requaated.  If  ha  denies  this  evidence, 
be  Is  denying  the  court — and  he  la  denying 
tba  dafanaa— an  opportxinlty  to  decide  tha 
ease  one  way  or  the  other. 

Stabi..  Is  thla  a  case  of  obstruction  of 
justtoe? 

Senator  Btxd.  It  could  very  weU  be  inter- 
preted In  that  way. 

aiAHL.  And  therefore  an  artlcla  of  Im- 
paachment? 

Senator  Btbo.  Well,  it  could  be,  but  I  sup- 
pose the  court  could  alao  hold  the  Praaldent 
In  oontempt. 

BmcAif.  Senator,  just  let  me  go  back — 

Senator  Btro.  I  would  hoi>e  that  the  Pres- 
ident would  respond  to  Judge  Gesell's  re- 
quest that  he  provide  to  him  an  answer, 
vblch  would  Indicate  that  the  President 
fnlly  understands  what  he's  doing. 

Stahl.  Does  the  Frealdent  have  any  con- 
stitutional right  to  withhold  evidence  from 
a  trial — do  you  think? 

Senator  Btro.  I  dont  think  be  does  in 
this  particular  Instance. 

Maxricm.  Senator,  on  Jaworskl's  powers. 
Oiat  waa  fortified  by  federal  regulation,  tn- 
ouporated  Into  the  Justice  Department  reg- 
ulations. Does  not  his  assertion  now,  as  a 
legal  argument,  that  Jaworski  has  no  right 
to  bring  him  to  court,  contravene  that  reg- 
n)»t1"".  which  specified  a  complete  inde- 
pendence to  be  limited  only  by  his  consulta- 
tion with  certain  oongreaslonal  leaders? 

Senator  Btro.  The  guidelines  were  printed 
in  tbe  Federal  Register;  they  have  the  force 
of  law.  In  addition.  Acting  Attorney  General 
Bobert  Bork  assured  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  the  American  people,  as  did  the  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor — he  having  been  told  by  Gen- 
eral Halg  that  be  would  have  complete  In- 
depoidenee— that  the  President,  before  be 
took  any  action  whatsoever  to  limit  that  in- 
dependence or  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor,  would  oons\ilt  with  eight 
leaders  in  the  Congress.  Now,  as  the  court 
•aid,  the  court  was  not  aware  that  the  Pres- 
ident had  taken  any  such  action.  This,  there- 
fore, means  that  the  President,  through  bis 
personal  lawyer,  has — in  secret  oral  discus- 
sions, in  camera — gone  back  on  his  pledge 
tbat  the  Special  Prosecutor's  independence 
would  not  be  limited  without  the  President's 
first  consulting  with  eight  leaders  of  the  Con- 
gress and  getting  their  approval,  or  getting 
a  consensus  of  them  which  would  Indicate 
that  they  ware  in  accord  with  the  Presi- 
dent's actions. 

So,  In  effect,  thla  la  an  attempt  to — to  do 
■omethlng  in  secret  which,  according  to  pub- 
Uo pronoimcements,  would  not  be^  done.  And 
I  think  It's  a  violation  of  the  promisee  to 
the  American  people. 

ItociCHX.  WeU,  beyond  tbe  viols^ions  of 
tbe  promises  to  the  people,  la  It  not  a  viola- 
tion of  law,  since  the  Justice  Department 
wgulation  does  have  the  force  of  law? 

Benatory  Btro.  It  has  the  effect  of  law. 

HtaMAH.  WeU,  then,  what  is  the  reoooree? 
That's  my  queatton.  Should  the  reoonrae 
eome  from  the  Senate  and  the  Judiciary 
Oanmlttee.  which  extracted  the  pledge  In  the 
Bnt  place,  or  should  it  be  purstiad  through 
the  courts?  Or  if  the  Frealdent  haa  bnkan 
bis  pledge  to  the  people  and  the  Uw  what 
»••  spelled  out  In  theae  ragtaatlona.  what 
'•course  Is  there? 

Senator  Btxd.  The  recourse  U  being  fol- 
lowed. When  Judge  Sirica  rejected  thla  claim 
*BA  aald  that  It  waa  a  nullity,  then  that 
ended  the  matter  as  f4r  aa  the  District  Court 
>■  oonoemed.  Now  the  President  haa  taken 
•ctton  to  proceed  to  the  Appeals  Court,  but 
y-  Jaworski  is  leapfrogging  the  AppeaU 
Owttt  and  Kolng  dlractly  ti>  tba  Suprama 
Court. 


HzaicAN.  I  understand.  Bnt  what  you're 
saying,  then.  Is  that  It  U  out  of  the  handa  of 
the  Senate  now.  and  ia  In  the  handa  of  the 
courts. 

Senator  Btbo.  At  thla  particular  tlma  tbat 
la  true,  and  that  la  where  it  ought  to  be. 

MiociCHx.  Senator,  do  you  feel  that  tlta 
reafflrmatlon  by  the  committee  and  subaa- 
quently  by  Attorney  General  Saxbe  and  Mr. 
Bork  as  to  the  powers  of  Mr.  Jaworski  ea- 
tahltahea  a  stnmger  caae  for  Mr.  Jawonki 
bef(»«  the  Supreme  Co\irt  as  signifying  tba 
Intention  of  aU  parties  at  the  time  his  pow- 
ers were  granted,  as  to  the  acope  and  full 
Independence  of  thoae  powaraf 

Senator  Btrs.  WeU,  I  dont  think  there 
is  any  question  as  to  the  fuU  Independence 
of  the  Special  Prosecutor.  This  fuU  inde- 
pendence has  been  envinclated  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  even  by  the  Praaldent  himself  In 
his  October  36,  1973,  news  conference,  when 
he  said  that  the  Special  Proeecutor  would 
be  Independent  and  that  he.  the  President, 
would  fuUy  cooperate  with  the  Special  Proa- 
acutor.  Now,  Mr.  St.  Clair  has  a  perfect  right 
to  ralae  a  defense  on  behalf  of  a  client;  but 
thla  particular  defense  was  waived  by  all  of 
those.  Including  the  President,  who  gave 
the  Special  Proeecutor  assurance  that  ba 
woiUd  have  complete  independence  and  that 
hla  jurisdiction  would  not  be  limited  with- 
out first  consulting — ^the  I>realdent's  first 
consulting  with  eight  oongreaalonal  leaders 
and  getting  their  consanstis  which  would 
have  to  be  In  accord  with  the  Preeidenfa 
action. 

HzRMAW.  How  do  you  weigh  the  im- 
portance or  the  weight  of  this,  Senatorf  It 
sounds  fairly — the  way  you've  put  It.  it 
sotuids  fairly  serious — be  has  violated  hla 
pledges  to  the  people,  he  has  violated  the 
law.  Is  this  something  which  la  going  to 
have  considerable  impact  on  the  impeach- 
ment process,  or  Is  it  just  anothOT  trivial 
technical  detaU? 

Senator  Btro.  WeU,  It  wUl  run  Its  course, 
and,  of  course,  the  Supreme  Court  presum- 
ably wiU  speak  to  this,  and  I  would  hope 
that  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  would  be 
final.  I  can't  see  how  the  Supreme  Court 
could  rule  against  Mr.  Jaworski,  because  I 
think  be  is  acting  fuUy  within  the  gludellnes 
which  were  laid  down  for  him,  which  do  have 
the  effect  of  law. 

Herman.  I  Tinderstand  that,  but  my  quea- 
tlon  baslcaUy  Is — Is  to  the  political  Impact 
of  this  series  of  actions  by  tbe  President  In 
violating,  as  you've  put  It,  his  pledges  and 
the  law.  Do  you  think  that  has  htut  him 
seriously,  or  Is  it  too  technical  a  problem? 

Senator  Btsd.  WeU.  I  think  it  has  hurt 
some.  I  think  It  Is  getting  througb  to  the 
people.  I  think  that  what  we're  seeing  here  is 
defiance  up  and  down  the  line.  We  have 
seen  defiance  of  the  House  committee  as  it 
carries  out  a  constitutional  duty;  we  have 
seen  defiance  of  the  Special  Prosecutor,  who 
vnu  appointed  by  tbe  administration,  and 
who  was  given  complete  independence.  And 
by  the  way.  when  the  Special  Proeecutor  is 
defied,  the  President  really  is  defying  a 
federal  grand  jury  In  the  ultimate,  because 
the  Special  Proeecutor  is  going  to  use  hU 
evidence  to  go  before  a  special  grand  Jury — 
a  federal  grand  jury — and  present  facta 
which  may  lead  to  indictments. 

Now.  a  federal  grand  jury  Is  not  made  up 
of  members  of  Congress  or  biased  members 
of  the  press.  It  is  made  up  of  private  cit- 
izens who  come  from  aU  walks  of  life  and 
who  have  no  political  axee  to  grind.  So 
really,  the  President  is  not  just  defying  the 
Special  Proeecutor;  he  is  also  defying  the 
judicial  process,  and  making  it  a  nullity. 

Staki..  And  If  he  continues  to  defy  and 
then  goes  on  even  to  defy  the  Supreme  Coxxrt, 
IS  the  only  recourse  the  impeacnmeni  pro- 
ceeding, which  wlU  take  several  months  at 
least? 

Senator  Btro.  WeU,  I  would  hope  he  would 


not  defy  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  if  that  court  renders  a  definitive  de- 
cision, and  I  don't  believe  he  wlU.  If  be  does, 
then  that,  in  my  judgment,  would  constitute 
a  'TaUure  to  live  up  to  his  constitutional  oath 
to  faithfuUy  see  tbat  the  laws  are  executed. 

Stahl.  And  the  only  recourse,  then.  Is  the 
impeachment  proceeding — is  that  correct? 

Senator  Btro.  Well,  that  proceeding  U 
underway  at  this  time. 

Stahl.  And  what  do  you  see  as  the  time- 
table— In  the  Senate? 

Senator  Btrd.  From  Indications  at  the 
present  time,  the  House  timetable  seems  to 
continually  slip — and  this  Is  no  reflection  on 
the  Hoxise.  But  as  of  now,  it  looks  as  though 
the  House  wiU  not  vote  before  the  end  of 
Augiist. 

MiccicHK.  Senator,  in  that  connection,  that 
timetable  of  the  House  wiU  then  reflect  in 
a  delay  of  action  by  the  Senate  If  that  should 
become  necessary. 

Senator  Btro.  Yes. 

MiccicHX.  There  are  certain  procedures 
that  were  listed  by  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee when  they  began  Its  inquiry,  and 
among  them  Is  the  Senate  trial  process.  And 
according  to  procedvires  set  down  by  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  then  carried  out  by  precedents, 
a  trial,  once  commenced  in  the  Senate,  can 
be  carried  over  to  a  succeeding  Congress. 

Senator  Btro.  In  my  Judgment,  It  can. 

MiccicHX.  It  can — you  do  agree  with  that. 
• '  Senator  Btrd.  I  certainly  do. 

MiccicRz.  So  that  there  la  no  time  limit, 
then,  on  an  Impeachment  proceeding  expir- 
ing with  the  end  of  Congress? 

Senator  Btro.  Let  me  say.  In  the  latest 
precedent,  which  was  the  Judge  Louderback 
case,  that  would  appear  to  uphold  my  posi- 
tion— to  wit,  that  once  the  trial  begins  In 
the  Senate,  the  fact  that  there  Is  a  new  Con- 
gress would  not  mean  that  tbe  trial  would 
have  to  start  over.  After  aU,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  held  that 
the  Senate  Is  a  continuing  body.  It  has  two- 
thirds  of  Its  members  who  are  holdovers  at 
aU  tlmee,  which  really  represents  a  constitu- 
tional two-thirds— enough  senators  to  acquit 
or  to  convict. 

HxRMAN.  How  about  the  House  though?  It 
is  not.  Where  does  It  become  necessary  to 
start  all  over  again  In  the  House?  If  the  com- 
mittee for  example  were  to  complete  Its  work 
before  election,  would  they  have^^Xo  start 
whole  new  hearings  In  the  new  Judiciary 
Committee? 

Senator  Btro.  I  would  Imagine  that  a  good 
case  could  be  made  that  if  the  Houae  did 
not  complete  Its  Impeachment  Inquiry  and 
go  to  a  final  Impeachment  vote,  a  good  caae 
could  be  made  for  a  complete  start-over  In 
the  House,  but  this  would  not  be  true  In 
the  Senate. 

Herman.  Can  a  case  be  made  for  the  ad- 
ministration now  being  in  the  process  of 
attempting  to  achieve  that  by  staUlng? 

Senator  Btro.  Well.  I  wo\Ud  Imagine  that 
the  White  House  hopes — I  think  Its  strategy 
is  delay  up  and  down  the  line,  hewing  that 
the  mood  of  the  Rouse  of  Representatives 
WlU  change,  the  mood  of  the  country  wlU 
change,  and  of  course  when  one  Is  in  trouble, 
I  think  that's  a  pretty  good  rule  to  foUow  by 
a  defense  lawyer — delay,  delay,  and  delay, 
hope  that  something  good  wUl  happen. 

Stahl.  Senator,  It's  recently  been  reported 
that  the  President  feels  that  you  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Democratic  leadership 
are  responsible  for  stopping  the  momentum, 
the  call  for  his  resignation  from  bis  own 
party  and  from  conservative  newspapers. 
Senator,  did  the  Democratic  leadership  do 
that,  at  least  In  part,  because  It  really  would 
be  better  for  the  Democrats  to  have  Mr. 
Nixon  In  ofllce  througb  this  election  than 
to  have  Vice  President  Ford  In  ofllce  mend- 
ing the  wounds  of  the  RepubUcan  Party? 

Senator  Btrd.  No,  the  Democratic  leader- 
tMp  did  not  do  that  for  that  reason.  Aa  a 
matter  of  fact,  thla  was  not  planned.  It 
was  not  staged.  It  was  not  orchestrated. 
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Stari..  But  you  all  three  did  It  at  the  same 
tune? 

Senator  Btu>  That's  right,  and  that  was 
entirely  coincidental.  I  did  not  state  to  Mr. 
Mansfield  that  I  planned  to  make  a  speech 
until  five  minutes  before  I  made  the  speech 
I  had  had  no  contact  with  him  prior  to  that, 
I  had  bad  no  contact  with  Mr.  Albert;  I  had 
had  no  contact  with  Mr.  Strauss.  Now  the 
cynics  have  the  right  to  apecxUate  alao,  but 
I  made  this  speech  because  I  felt  that  it  is 
unfair  to  the  resident  for  public  clamor — 
for  this  President  or  any  President  to  be 
forced  to  resign  because  of  public  clamor. 
Now,  if  he  wants  to  resign,  that's  his  business. 
If  he  Is  guilty,  he  ought  to  resign,  and  there 
may  come  a  point  In  time  when — because 
of  events,  because  of  circumstances,  because 
of  the  House  articles,  whatever  they  may 
be — It  may  be  appropriate  to  consider  resig- 
nation. That's  his  Judgment,  not  mine.  My 
point  Is  that  no  President  should  be  forced 
to  resign  because  of  public  clamor  when  no 
formal  charge  has  even  been  made  to  the 
House,  and  the  House  of  ilepresentatlves, 
which  has  the  sole  responsibility  of  Impeach- 
ment, has  had  no  opportunity  whatsoever 
yet  to  vote  on  any  formal  charge.  I  think  this 
would  do  great  Injury  to  the  constitutional 
process. 

MiccicHr  Senator,  somewhat  apart  from 
resignation,  should  the  House  vote  to  Im- 
peach, do  you  think  the  President  should  take 
a  leave  of  absence,  as  would  be  permitted 
under  the  2Sth  Amendment — ^pending  the 
outcome  of  the  trial? 

Senator  Btrd.  I  do  not  agree  with  that.  If 
the  President  takes  a  leave  of  absence  under 
the  25th  Amendment,  the  country  is  leader- 
lees.  Mr.  Pord  would  stlU  not  be  President. 
MicciHZ.  He  would  be  Acting  President. 
^Senator  Btio.  He  would  only  be  Acting 
President.  h«  would  not  be  President,  and  we 
oaat  afford  to  have  a  leaderless  country,  even 
though  at  the  present  time,  the  leaderabh)  la 
▼ery  weak. 

Hbucah.  Well,  alnce  Sal  baa  opened  that 
door,  let  me  step  through  one  further  step. 
You  aald  on  Meet  the  Press  on  March  3,  that 
"as  of  thU  day.  In  my  Judgment,  there  would 
not  be  a  two-thlrda  vote  In  the  Senate  to 
Impeach."  How  do  you  estimate  the  sentl- 
mant  In  the  Senate  now — ^faas  It  changed? 

Senator  Btkd.  No  man  living  knows  what 
the  vote  count  woiUd  be.  I  think  flrrt  we 
have  to  wait  and  see  what  the  House  articles 
of  Impeachment  are.  If  the  House  Impeaches. 
Hbjcav.  In  a  sense,  you  knew  what  the 
vote  count  was  well  enough  on  March  3  to 
say  you  did  not  think  there  would  be  two- 
thirds? 

Senator  Bt«d.  I  did  not  know  what  the 
vote  count  wae.  At  that  time  it  was  my  Im- 
pression that  the  mathematics  of  the  situa- 
tion were  such  that  a  two-thirds  vote  could 
not  be  gotten. 

HnMAM.  Is  your  impression  still  the  same' 
Senator  Btm).  I  think  that  the  situation 
has  probably  baxdened  in  view  of  the  oon- 
^tettons  that  have  occurred.  In  view  of  the 
•scret  report  that  was  sent  to  the  House 
by  the  federal  grand  Jury,  and  in  view  of  the 
stonewalling  that  the  President  and  his 
lawyer  have  been  exhibiting  all  the  way 
down  the  line  with  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  the  Special  Prosecutor,  and  the 
oourts— I  think  that  the  sltimtlon  has  hard- 
ened, but  this  Is  not  to  say  that  senators  have 
made  up  their  minds.  They  first  have  to  see 
what  the  articles  of  impeachment  are.  They 
flrst  have  to  see  what  the  President  Is 
ebarged  with. 

^AJP-  Wen.  Is  anyona  Is  tbm  Senate  mak- 
hic  prsparattoos  for  tlia  trial  at  this  ttmsf 
Ssnator  Btrd.  "ma  Senate  tmpnaiTmianl 
rules  are  there.  Tbey  have  been  thaie  stnoe 
PTMldent  Johnson.  hnOmm  Jolmeon,  vas 
tmpsaffhed.  and  they  are  soflelaBt.  X  iteald 
think.  Nov  tbs  Ssnate  n^  want  to 
Msot  those  miss.  A  aaafeh  cC  tlM 
Is  under  way. 
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Stahl.  For  example,  could  you  call  the 
President  hlmsslf  to  testify? 
Senator  Bras.  Oh,  yea. 
Stahl.  You  oouldf 

Senator  Bt«o.  Oh.  yes,  yes,  the  President 

can  be  subpoenaed,  he  can  appear,  or  his 

eounsel  can  appear  aa  his  behalf.  If  neither 

4.he  nor  his  counsel  ^;>pear8,  the  trial  goes 

ahead  anyway. 

MiodCHs.  Senator,  do  you  believe  that  the 
denial  of  evldenoe  to  the  House  Jtidlelary 
Committee  constitutes  an  impeachable 
offense? 

Senator  Btsd.  The  Bouse  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee Is  performing  one  of  the  highest  of 
all  constitutional  functions.  It  la  an  ex- 
press constitutional  mandate,  and  I  »->»<«» 
that  when  the  President  denies  Information 
to  the  House  oonunlttee,  as  (t  attempts  to 
carry  out  Its  functions — and  I'm  talking 
about  relevant  Information — I'm  sure  that 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  is  only  in- 
terested In  relevant  Information — the  Pres- 
ident Is  denying  to  that  committee  Informa- 
tion that  it  needs  In  order  to  carry  out  an 
^>proprlate  constttutlonal  function.  In 
BO  doing,  I  think  that  he  could  be  said  to 
be  obstructing  Justice.  Now,  If  a  President 
can  do  this,  then  he  can  tiim  off  a  House 
Impeachment  Investlgatkm  at  any  tlms  slm- 
pty  by  refusing  to  cooperate  w(th  the  com- 
mittee. I  Uitnk  the  American  people  are  en- 
titled to  have  the  President  act  In— here 
we  have  a  Uw  and  order  Praaldent,  a  law 
and  order  President,  who  refuses  to  gtre 
the  Houee  committee  Information  which  It 
Is  enUUed  to  under  the  ConstttuUon.  We 
have  a  law  and  order  President  who  refuses 
to  give  to  the  Special  Proeeoutor.  who  was 
^pointed  by  the  administration.  Informa- 
tion that  may  be  needed  for  a  federal  grand 
Jury  made  up  at  private  dtiaena  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  a  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted. Here  we  have  a  law  and  wder  Pree- 
Ident  who  says  that  subpoenas  must  be  an- 
swered by  everyone  else  but  himself — and 
who  has  said  tlms  and  time  again,  that  we 
ought  to  prosscute  the  guilty  and  clear  the 
tnnooent.  Well,  now  in  order  to  do  that,  he 
should  cooperate  with  Judge  Oesell  and 
turn  over  the  information  that  those  two 
defendants,  Ehrllchman  and  Colaon,  are 
requesting. 

MiocicRs.  Senator,  on  the  business  of  Im- 
peachment, would  you  personally  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  vote  to  convict  the  Presi- 
dent for  Impeachment  for  the  reason  that  he 
failed  to  supply  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee with  information  it  deemed  necessary 
and  relevant  for  its  inquiry? 

Senator  Btrd.  Well,  let  me  say  it  this  way, 
I  don't  think  that  the  Hovise  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee should  get  suckered  into  the  strategy 
of  dealing  with  this  whole  situation  purely 
on  the  basts  of  contempt.  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  lawyer  would  like  to  have  that 
happen,  but  I  think  the  committee  Is  pro- 
ceeding In  a  Judicious  and  cool  and  calm  and 
objective  way  to  get  information  which  deals 
with  possible  crimes  having  been  committed. 

Now 

MtocicRz.  Carrying  this  one  step  f\irther. 
Should  the  Senate  subpoena  the  President  for 
Information  during  the  trial  and  be  refuses 
In  the  same  fashion  that  be  has  with  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  do  you  believe 
as  an  Individual  senator  that  that  Is  suffi- 
cient grounds  for  conviction? 

Senator  Brao.  I  think  if  the  President  did 
that,  he  would  do  it  at  his  peril.  I'm  not  going 
to  pre-Judge  the  President.  I  am  not  going  to 
say  bow  I  wUl  vote,  and  I  think  it  will  be 
up  to  every  Senator  to  construe  the  Consti- 
tution  as  he   best  sees  It. 

HsaMsir.  Your  own  committee,  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  bad  former  Attorney  Oen- 
aral  Blchard  Klelndlenst  before  It.  Mr. 
Klelndlenst  withheld  Information,  did  not 
give  proper  Information  which  was  in  his 
possession.  He  has  slnos  pleaded  guilty  to  a 


misdemeanor.  Is  this  enough  for  the  kind  of 
thing  that  be  did  before  your  committaef 
Is  this  the  proper  punishment?  Has  JuaOa 
taken  its  course  fully?  ^^ 

Senator  Bt»d.  I  dont'  know  what  ooopetv 
tlon  he  may  have  given  In  exchange  for  thU 
minor  plea.  My  gut  feeling  is  that  these  top 
officials  are  getting  off  pretty  leniently  «tS 
thla  Includes  Mr.  Agnew.  At  first  I  was  of  t 
different  opinion  with  respect  to  Mr.  Agaev 
but  I've  come  around  to  the  viewpoint  that 
they  are  getting  off— that  the  courts  an  be- 
Ing  too  lenient  with  them.  I  have  always  aaU 
that  courts  should  not  be  lenient  with 
criminals.  It  doesnt  make  any  dlffereBos 
whether  they  are  the  moet  private,  lowliest 
dtleens  or  whether  they  are  the  highest 
oflldals.  — B— 

HxsMAir.  Is  this  the  responslbUlty  of  tht 
court  or  are  these  suggestions  coming  ttim 
the  federal  prosecutor,  a  branch  of  the  exec- 
utive part  of  the  government? 

Senator  Btxo.  I  don't  know  what's  in  ths 
back^ound.  As  I  say,  I  don't  know  whst 
cooperation  Mr.  Klelndlenst  may  have  given, 
and  this  could  be  an  extenuating  factor. 

Stahl.  Senator,  in  the  impeachment  pre- 
ceedlngs,  do  you  think  that  the  PresMstt 
should  be  held  accountable  for  the  acttou 
of  his  aides,  especially  those  aides  who  wen 
never  confirmed  by  the  Senate? 

Senator  Btso.  No.  not  for  those  aldsa  b 
himself  has 

Stahi,.  I  mean  White  House  aides. 

Senator  Btxo.  He  himself  has  said  that  h( 
should  be  held  responsible  for  the  actloof 
of  his  aides.  We  ought  to  take  him  at  hh 
word.  Certainly  he  has  some  responslbnitj 
In  the  supervision  of  bis  aides. 

Stahi..  And  their  actions — he  could  be  bsM 
responsible  In  terms  of  articles  of  IniiiisiJi 
ment? 

Senator  Brao.  Well,  according  to  Jaoei 
Madison,  be  cotUd.  but  this  would  be  i 
matter  of  construction.  I  haven't  complttid 
my  research  of  this.  I  happen  to  believe  that 
the  construction  of  the  impeachment  claim 
Is  a  little  bit  broader  than  does  the  Presldant 
and  bis  personal  lawyer.  They  bold  to  tk» 
moet  narrow  construction  which  means  thst 
the  President  can  only  be  impeached  te 
the  commission  of  crimes  while  he  is  cob- 
ducting  his  official  business,  and  that  tbs; 
must  be  statutory  offenses  or  Indlctahk 
crimes. 

Starl.  Do  you  believe  be  could  be  la- 
peacbeJ  if  one  of  bis  aides  did  commit  t 
crime? 

Senator  Btko.  No,  no,  I  dldnt  say  that. 

Stahl.  Well,  do  you? 

Senator  Btxo.  No.  Not  that  in  itself. 

Hxbwah.  Do  you  think  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  holds  to  your  opinion  that  impeadi* 
ment  does  not  require  an  Indictable  ertmsT 

Senator  Btxo.  I  have  no  way  of  knoeU^ 
how  the  majority  of  the  Senate  would  fW. 
but  unless  there  Is  at  least  a  slightly  liinellg 
construction,  then  no  President,  no  Pfl 
dent,  could  be  reached  for  a  betrayal  at  ttt 
public  trust,  or  gross  neglect  of  duty,  or 
violation  of  a  constitutional  oath,  and  I 
think  that  pubUc  officials  should  be  held  to 
a  higher  standard  than  the  average  dt 

MzcczcKx.  Senator,  do  you  think  the  1. 
ident  should  be  going  to  the  Soviet  Ui 
In  the  midst  of  this  Impeachment? 

Senator  Btxo.  I  would  like  to  have  mm 
the  timing  a  Uttle  different,  but  I'm  sfnM 
that  the  matter  has  now  developed  se  lir 
that  the  Presldsnt  maybe  can't  change  tt* 
time.  He  says  he  Is  going. 

MiccicHx.  Are  you  concerned  with  aar 
desperation  diplomacy? 

Senator  Btxo.  No,  rm  not.  I  don't  think 
that  this  President  or  any  President  would 
Jeopardlas  the  security  of  the  United  StsM 
in  order  to  benefit  hlmaslf  domestlcaUy. 

9ttaB..  Senator,  do  you  think 
Nixon  can  survive  this? 
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senator  Btxo.  I  think  he  can  If  he's  Inno- 
cent. 

HxaMAM.  Is  the  Senate,  Is  the  Congress  of 
tht  United  States  paralyzed  diirlng  all  this, 
ts  the  President  says,  wallowing  In  Water- 
gate? 

Senator  Btxs.  The  Congress  is  not  para- 
lysed 

HsxuAN .  Are  we  getting  adeqxiate  service? 

Senator  Btxo.  The  Senate  has  a  great  per- 
formance, a  great  record.  There  are  evidences 
that  certain  parts  of  the  executive  branch 
are  paralyzed. 

rbman.  But  you  feel  that  the  Congress 
is  giving  the  country  adequate  service  In  this 
time? 

Senator  Btxd.  The  Congress  is.  particularly 
the  Ssnate,  and  that's  all  I  can  speak  for. 

HaucAN.  You  have  no  feelings  about  the 
House  one  way  or  the  other?  You've  seen 
its- 
Senator  Btxd.  I  think  the  House  is  doing 
a  good  Job. 

BiBUfAW.  How  about  the  busing  bill?  Will 
we  get  a  busing  bill  compromise? 

Senator  Btxd.  I  don't  luiow.  I  would  favor 
tntl-buslng  legislation,  but  I  dont  know 
wbat  the  compromise  will  amount  to. 

BxBiiAir.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator 
Bynl,  for  being  with  us  today  on  Pace  the 
Nstlon. 

Annottmosx.  Today  on  Pace  the  Nation,  the 
Senate  Majority  Whip  Senator  Robert  Byrd, 
Democrat  of  West  Virginia,  was  interviewed 
by  CBS  News  Correspondent  Lesley  Stahl, 
Sal  Mlcclche  of  the  Boston  Olobe,  imd  CBS 
News  Correspondent  George  Herman.  Next 
week  another  prominent  figure  In  the  news 
wlU  Face  the  Nation. 


STEEL  INDUSTRY  LEADS  IN  LABOR- 
MANAGEMENT  PRODUC'l'lVlTV 
COUNCIUS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  Senators  to  an 
important  development  In  labor/man- 
agement cooperation  in  the  steel  indus- 
try. In  Its  most  recent  labor  contract, 
tee  parties  provided  In  a  special  mem- 
orandmn  for  improved  Industry /union 
cooperation  to  achieve  productivity  In- 
creases, linked  with  assurances  of  job  se- 
curity for  workers.  This  latest  agreement 
builds  on  the  earlier  one  concluded  by 
the  steel  Industry  In  1971.  An  Important 
element  of  the  new  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding Is  Its  new  emphasis  on  em- 
ployment security.  An  underlying  ob- 
stacle to  Increased  productivity  has  been 
the  fear  that  greater  produotlTlty  will 
result  in  Job  losses. 

In  my  judgment  this  labor-manage- 
mcot  agreement  that  has  successfully 
brought  sUblllty  to  the  Industry  has 
helped  regain  for  the  American  steel  In- 
dustry a  very  large  volume  of  business 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  lost  to 
foreign  competition. 

The  new  agreement  Indicates  clearly 
tnat  the  objective  of  thdae  committees — 
which  are  to  be  established  in  every  steel 
Plant  in  the  Nation— Is  to  cooperate  In 
•chlevlng  significantly  higher  produc- 
tivity trends  than  in  the  past  and  to 
meet  the  challenge  posed  by  f  ondgn  com- 
oetitors.  The  job  of  the  committees  Is 
to  advise  management  concerning  ways 
a»d  means  of  Improving  productivity  by 
recommendlne  ways  to  stimulate  pro- 
auettvlty  growth  In  each  plant.  Matters 
JiBMr  discussion  may  Include  maxlmlz- 
m«  use  of  production  faclUtiea,  leduclnf 
equipioent  breakdowns  and  dalays.  Im- 
proving quality,   reducing   rework   and 


eliminating  waste,  boosting  morale  and 
Improving  safety. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  top  man- 
agement of  the  steel  Industry  and  the 
steelworkers  union  under  the  exception- 
ally able  leadership  of  I.  W.  Abel,  for 
their  efforts  to  make  plantwlde  produc- 
tivity committees  work,  and  to  give  them 
even  greater  emphasis.  This  is  critically 
important  particularly  now  In  the  steel 
industry  which  Is  In  a  situation  of 
strained  capacity  where  productivity  im- 
provement is  critically  Important  for  the 
Nation's  well-being.  In  order  to  reduce 
the  costs  of  materials  and  thereby  help 
moderate  Inflation.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Memorandum  of  Un- 
derstanding on  Emplojmient  Security 
and  Plant  Productivity  Matters  be 
printed  to  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mem- 
orandum was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

AppsNon  E :  MxMOXANDtTH  or  nNOXXSTANDtXa 
oi»  Emfloticxnt  SxcrmiTT  and  Plant  Pxo- 

DUCTIVlTt  MATmUi 

A.   XMPLOTMKNT  SKCTTXITT   AND  PLANT 
FKODt7C*l'IVlT  y 

The  parties  recognize  that  for  their  Joint 
benefit,  increases  in  wages  and  benefits 
should  be  consistent  with  the  long  term 
prosperity  and  efficiency  of  the  steel  industry. 

The  parties  are  concerned  that  the  future 
for  the  Industry  In  terms  of  employment 
security  and  return  on  substantial  capital 
expenditures  will  rest  heavily  upon  the 
ability  of  the  parties  to  work  cooperatively 
to  achieve  significantly  higher  productivity 
trends  than  have  occurred  in  the  recent  past. 
The  parties  are  acutely  aware  of  the  impact 
upon  the  Industry  and  Its  employees  of  the 
sizable  penetration  of  the  domestic  steel 
market  by  foreign  producers.  The  parties 
have  Joined  their  efforts  in  seeking  relief 
from  the  problem  of  massive  importation  of 
foreign  steel  manufactured  In  low-wage 
countries.  Thus,  It  is  Incumbent  upon  the 
parties  to  work  cooperatively  to  meet  the 
challenge  posed  by  principal  foreign  com- 
petitors in  recent  years.  It  is  also  important 
that  the  parties  cooperate  In  promoting  the 
use  of  American  made  steel. 

In  order  to  implement  this  expression  of 
purpoee,  a  Joint  advisory  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment Security  and  Plant  Productivity 
shall  be  established  at  each  plant.  The  Union 
representation  on  this  Committee  sheOl  be 
two  members  of  the  Union  In  addition  to 
the  Local  Union  President  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Orlevance  Committee.  The  Union 
members  shall  be  certified  to  plant  manage- 
ment by  the  Union  and  a  corresponding 
number  of  Company  members  shall  be  certi- 
fied to  the  Union.  The  Company  and  Union 
members  of  the  Committee  shall  meet  at 
mutually  agreeable  times,  but  no  leas  »h»n 
once  each  month.  The  function  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  to  advise  with  plant  manage- 
ment ooncemlng  waye  and  mssiM  (tf  laqptov- 
Ing  productivity  tmd  developing  recommen- 
dations for  stimulating  its  growth  so  as  to 
promote  the  purpose  of  the  partlee  as  set 
forth  above  and  also  promote  orderly  and 
peaceful  relations  with  the  employees,  to 
achieve  uninterrupted  operations  In  the 
plants,  to  promote  the  use  of  domestic  stsel 
and  to  achieve  the  desired  proq>erity  and 
progress  of  the  Compuiy  and  Its  employees. 
The  Oeneral  Superintendent  or  the  Local 
Union  President  may  from  time  to  time  sug- 
gest to  the  Committee  arses  of  special  con- 
cern consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Committee  and  the  provisions  of  this  Agree- 
ment. The  functioning  of  this  Cotomlttee 
shaU  not  affect  the  existing  rlgbU  of  either 
party  under  any  othsr  provision  of  this 
Agreement. 


If  either  the  Company  or  Union  members 
of  the  Committee  believe  that  the  Commit- 
tee la  not  functioning  In  accordance  with  the 
intent  and  purpose  of  the  parties  as  set  forth 
above,  they  may  communicate  the  problem 
to  appropriate  headquarters  representatives 
of  the  Company  ond  the  International  Union 
for  evaluation. 

B.   EMPLOTICENT   SECTTHITT   AND   PLANT   PKOOVC- 

Tivrrr  coMMrrrcxs 
1.  Policy  statement 

A.  The  objective  of  the  Employment  Se- 
curity and  Plant  Productivity  Committees 
established  as  provided  In  the  Agreement  is 
to  work  cooperatively  to  achieve  significantly 
higher  productivity  trends  than  have  oc- 
curred In  the  pest  and  to  meet  the  challenge 
posed  by  principal  foreign  competitors  in 
recent  years.  The  Committee  shall  be  con- 
cerned with  the  related  matters  of  produc- 
tivity and  employment  security. 

B.  The  Committees  are  Joint,  cooperative 
ventures  in  which  both  company  and  union 
representatives  share  In  the  mutual  concern 
and  obligations  to  improve  the  productivity 
of  domestic  steel  making  so  as  to  provide 
employment  security  and  assure  continued 
Company  growth.  Accordingly,  both  parties 
should  approach  the  Committees'  meetings 
and  discussions  with  a  positive  and  construc- 
tive attitude  toward  improving  productivity 
through  practical  and  mutually  beneficial 
means.  Meetings  of  the  Committees  should 
be  conducted  within  this  framework  of  com- 
mon Interest  and  the  contractual  directive 
to  work  cooperatively.  The  duty  for  affirma- 
tively advancing  the  objectives  and  practical 
purposes  of  the  Committees  rests  on  both 
sides  under  the  Agreement. 

C.  The  Committees  are  advisory,  charged 
with  the  function  at  plant  level  to  advlss 
with  Management  concerning  ways  and 
means  of  Improving  productivity  and  de- 
vtioplng  recommendations  for  stimulating 
its  growth.  This  advisory  role  can  best  be 
accomplished  If  both  sides'  representatives 
approach  their  responsibilities  positively  and 
cooperatively.  Plant  representatives  should 
endeavor  to  Identify  those  problems  advers^Y)^  > 
affecting  their  performance  and  address 
themselves  to  the  solution  of  those  prob- 
lems In  order  of  priority.  Solutions  should 
be  sought  which  will  advance  the  objectives 
set  forth  herein  and  be  consistent  with  the 
Agreement. 

D.  The  Committees  are  free  to  discuss  and 
consider  any  matters  reasonably  related  to 
the  common  objective  of  Improving  produc- 
tivity. Such  matters  may  mclude,  lonong 
others,  m»r<Tni!>ing  vise  of  production  time 
and  facilities;  reducing  equipment  break- 
downs and  delays;  improving  quality;  re- 
ducing need  for  reprocessing  products;  ellm 
inatlng  waste  of  materlitls,  supplies  and 
equipment;  reducing  excessive  overtims; 
boosting  employee  morale;  Improving  safety 
experlsnoe;  and  focusing  employee  aware- 
ness on  the  problems  of  productivity  and 
those  posed  by  the  threat  of  foreign  compe- 
tition. All  matters  coming  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  Committees  should  be  pursued  lit 
a  logical  and  practical  manner  with  the  aim 
of  seeking  tangible  and  significant  Improve- 
ment consistent  with  the  contractual  rights, 
benefits  and  protections  of  the  employees 
and  the  Comptmy. 

n.  InAustry-Vnitm  vmi>loifment  secarUy  ana 
plant  productivttii  committee 

A.  It  shaU  be  the  responsibility  of  th* 
Induttry-TTnlon  Employment  Security  and 
Plant  Productivity  Committee  to  review  mat- 
ters relating  to  Improving  productivity  ana 
advice  with  the  plant  Committees.  The  In- 
dustry-Union Committee  shall  meet  at  mn- 
tvially  agreeable  times. 

a.  The  Industry-Union  Committee  Is  au- 
thorlasd  to  convene  meetings  on  an  industry, 
company  or  regional  basis  for  the  purpoee  of: 
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(1)  Amtaxing  eanttnnlty  In  •oeomplUbing 

ObJMttTM. 

(3)  BaTlajrlng  mattsn  of  admlnlBtntlon. 
(S)  DIHMimlTntlng  mfortoAtloa  ralatlT*  to 

bnproTtng  producttvlty. 

(4)  Beportlng  ouUfnrtIng  plant  aclileve- 
manta  on  productlTlty. 

III.  Plant  emptomnent  tecvrity  and  plant 
productivity  oommitteeM 

A.  union  lepa— entatlon  on  pUnt  Oommlt- 
teea  shall  be  as  set  forth  In  th*  Agreement. 

B.  The  deelfnated  Union  Staff  Repreaenta- 
ttve  shall  adrUe  and  consult  with  the  local 
unkm  members  of  the  plant  Commltteea. 
Whan  the  local  onion  membera  deem  it  ap- 
propriate, the  Staff  Repraeentatlve  shall  b* 
permlttwl  to  attend  the  monthly  meeting  at 
the  plant  Ooounltteee  aa  an  observer  for  the 
purpose  of  being  informed  as  to  particular 
matten  dlacuand  at  such  meetings. 

C.  The  plant  OommlttMe  shaD  meet  at 
mutually  agreeable  timea,  but  no  leas  than 
once  each  month.  Prior  to  any  anch  meeting 
either  party  may  submit  In  adranoe  an 
agenda  of  matteiB  to  be  dlacuaaad  at  socli 
meeting. 

D.  The  functioning  of  the  plant  Oommlt- 
taea  shall  not  affect  the  existing  rights  at 
•Hhar  party  under  any  other  proTlslon  of  the 
Agiaaniant.  It  ahould  be  understood  that 
theaa  Ontnmltteaa  cani>ot  be  uaad  by  either 
party  separately,  or  by  the  partlea  Jointly, 
to  dremnTWit  or  ahrogate  rights  aatabUahed 
under  the  Agreement. 


THE  OENOCIDE  CX>NVi£NT10N 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
the  speedy  ratlfkmtloo  of  the  Goioclde 
OonventtoD.  Modem  technology  with  Ita 
ImiiroTed  lines  of  communication  and 
transportation  has  decreased  the  size  at 
today's  world.  This  makes  It  trnpoosfUe 
for  any  nation  to  shrink  fr(Hn  Its  respon- 
slbUtty  to  uphold  International  law  with- 
out jeopardizing  the  promotion  of  hu- 
man rights  and  world  peace. 

Tlie  words  of  President  Kennedy  In 
submitting  three  related  human  rights 
treaties  are  most  appropriate: 

The  day-to-day  unfolding  of  erenta  makea 
It  erer  dearer  that  our  own  welfare  la  In- 
terrelated with  the  rlghta  and  freadoma  aa- 
aured  the  peoplea  of  other  nations. 

We  must  rekindle  the  spirit  of  Justice 
and  reafflrm  our  respect  for  the  feelings 
of  mankind  that  we  established  In  our 
Declaration  of  Independence.  We  must 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention. 


IDAHO'S   DAIRYMEN   THREATENED 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  dairy 
men  in  Idaho  have  suffered  staggnlng 
costs  over  the  last  year  and  the  picture 
for  the  forthcoming  year  is  grim  Indeed. 

Recently,  In  an  effort  to  dramatize 
their  plight,  dairymen  In  my  State 
slaughtered  dozens  of  prime  dairy  cowi. 
Other  Mfthoans,  long  a  part  cdF  the  dairy 
Industry  In  the  State,  have  finally  called 
It  quits.  Forcing  these  men,  young  and 
old.  out  of  the  dairy  business  will  have  a 
tremendous  economic  impact  on  our 
State.  In  1972.  the  latest  figures  avail- 
able, beef  cattle  and  miHf  made  up  al- 
most 45  percent  of  all  cash  farm  re- 
ceipts— a  total  of  more  than  $356  million. 

Zd  order  to  alleviate  the  problems  that 
continue  to  plague  the  dairy  Industry 
In  my  State,  I  have  called  upon  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  make  B\ire  that 
the  FHA  operating  loan  program  is  fully 


funded  and  that  the  emergency  live- 
stock feed  grain  program,  which  was  in- 
stituted last  stunmer  as  the  result  ot  a 
serious  drought  in  northern  Idaho,  is 
continued  throughout  that  year.  I  made 
this  request  in  the  firm  belief  that  un- 
less assistance  of  every  possible  nature 
is  provided,  many  more  dairymen  in 
Idaho  will  have  to  close  their  bam  doors. 

Not  only  have  dairymen  suffered  mar- 
ket disruptions  and  high  production  costs 
for  hay  and  feed  grains,  but  the  admin- 
istration pursues  a  policy  of  allowing 
the  importation  of  millions  of  pounds  of 
foreign  milk  products  into  this  country. 
Over  the  last  year,  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration has  lifted  Import  quotas  on 
cheese,  nonfat  dry  milk  and  butter  and 
butter  oils.  It  would  appear  to  me  that 
the  increase  in  Imports  would  dlacourage 
production  here  at  home  and  make  this 
country  more  dependent  upon  the  vola- 
tfle  prices  of  dairy  products  now  found 
In  foreign  markets. 

I  recently  received  a  copy  of  a  letter 
which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  Bennett  of 
Buhl,  Idaho,  sent  to  President  Nlzon.  The 
Bennett  letter  Illustrates  the  frustration 
felt  by  dairymen  throughout  the  State. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  their  letter 
appear  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  be- 
cause It  is  indicative  of  other  letters  I 
have  received. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  U  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CHTTRCH.  Once  again,  I  call  upon 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Buts  to  make  every  effort  to  utUlze 
existing  Government  programs  to  help 
the  dairymen  of  Idaho. 


Bfoya.  1074. 
President  Nizoif , 
White  Boute. 
Washington.  DXJ. 

Dkas  Ptxsmrarr  Nrtoir:  We  are  writing  to 
pn>te8t  the  recent  action  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment allowing  100  "iink^n  pounda  of 
cheese  and  160  million  pounds  of  non-fat 
dry  milk  to  enter  the  United  States.  ThU 
massive  importation  occurred  in  January 
through  Uarch.  It  led  to  a  decline  in  the 
cheeee  market;  and,  as  a  result,  the  price 
paid  to  dairyman  for  mlUc  dropped. 

The  cost  of  producing  miiir  has  shot  up 
100  per  cent  In  the  past  year.  The  cost  of 
feed  has  almost  doubled;  alfalfa  Is  expected 
to  reach  an  all-time  high  this  summer. 
CosU  of  fuel  and  fertilizer  have  alao  doubled. 
Quoting  from  "Successful  Panning,"  April 
1974,  "Money  received  for  1  lb.  of  milk  (In 
AprU)  bought  only  1.40  lbs.  of  feed— down 
from  1.73  In  197a  and  the  least  slnoa  1900." 
Can  you  understand  why  we,  as  dairymen, 
war*  dismayed  when  our  milk  prices 
droppad  this  ncntb? 

Dairy  farmers  are  consumers,  too.  But 
everything  has  rtsen  In  price;  not  just  the 
cost  of  milk  and  other  food.  So  don't  bother 
to  send  OS  a  lettar  explaining  bow  this  mas- 
sive Importation  wlU  help  the  country.  Just 
explain  to  us  why  the  American  dairyman 
Isn't  entitled  to  a  decent  profit  (or  any 
proAt)  Ilka  any  other  tmsinees. 
Sincerely, 

Laaua  BBNifVTT. 


WE  LOTED  HIM  MADLY 

Mr.  MATHIA8.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
early  ItSO's.  an  obscure  band  in  Wash- 
Inttm  gained  something  of  a  reputation. 
beeauM  Its  leader  had  enough  foresight 
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to  take  out  the  largest  advertlaemcDt  In 
the  telephone  book,  thereby  significantly 
increasing  the  number  of  Jobs  he  got  far 
his  men.  The  band,  named  the  Wash* 
ingtonians,  broke  up  and  a  corps  of  side- 
men  went  with  their  leader  up  north 
toward  New  York.  By  then,  the  laadar, 
Edward  Kennedy  Ellington,  had  al- 
ready acquired  the  nickname  "Duke." 

It  la  part  of  the  genius  of  Ameilea 
that  men  and  women  from  every  kind  of 
circumstance  can  achieve  fame  aod 
honor,  and  more  Importantly,  contribtita 
in  unique  and  unexpected  ways  to  tb« 
realization  of  ourselves  as  a  nation  In 
history.  In  the  cultural  sphere,  we  grad* 
ually  came  to  realize  what  those  in  other 
countries  had  found  out  much  earner, 
that  Jazz  was  a  valuable  and  quintes- 
sentlally  American  contribution  to  tbs 
musical  arts  of  the  woiid.  The  meltlac 
pot  had  wolfed  a  magical  alchemy  vita 
rhythms  and  tonalities  from  Africa, 
Spain,  France  and  the  Caribbean,  ant 
this  had  been  grafted  upon  the  mats- 
stream  of  European  musical  development 
to  create  an  entirely  new  art  form — part 
written,  part  Improvised,  part  formal 
structure,  part  IndiTldual  brllUanoa: 
part  head,  part  souL  In  the  rapid  deval* 
opment  of  this  art.  we  have  seen  tedn 
nleal  accomplishments  which  have  ittcr- 
ally  made  new  Instruments  of  the  tram- 
pet,  trombone,  saxophone  and  string  baa 
and  which,  once  achieved  by  Jammen. 
are  now  the  standard  capability  of  every 
accomplished  instrumentalist,  classical 
or  not. 

Compositlonally,  Jazz  has  caught  up  to 
the  development  of  the  European  tradi- 
tion structurally  and  tonally,  yet  at  tbs 
same  time  has  completed  a  cydkal 
movement  of  its  own — from  the  free- 
form,  cooperative  Improvisations  of  Itav 
Orleans  tailgate  bands  through  the  bl|- 
band  arrangements  and  other  hlglily 
structured  experiments  of  recent  dec- 
ades and  now  Into  a  new  era  of  free- 
form  group  improvisation  where  tempo, 
time  signature,  and  harmonic  .stracture 
can  be  shifted  in  an  instant. 

Duke  EUlDgton  has  come  all  the  war. 
It  is  as  if  a  classical  musician  were  bora 
in  the  era  of  plalnsong,  began  composing 
in  the  time  of  Bach,  and  continued  ■ 
career  through  the  ages  of  Beethoven. 
Mahler,  Stravinsky  and  Webem.  sod 
died  in  the  era  of  Stockhausen.  This  doei 
a  dlBservloe  to  the  complexities  of  EDtDg- 
ton's  music  already  evident  In  the  dssi 
of  the  Cotton  Club  orchestra  and  to  Ids 
own  Instrumental  abilities,  for  althomh 
the  Duke  was  frequency  oharactertad 
as  a  man  who  "plays  the  piano,  but  taM 
real  Instntment  is  his  orchestra."  he  tM 
no  mean  instrumentalist  on  his  owa  m 
la  evident  in  many  of  the  small  grw 
recordingB  we  have  as  part  of  his  legacy. 

In  addition  to  his  greatness  in  tlieat 
formal  categories,  however,  any  consid- 
eration of  Ellington  must  note  the  sonne 
of  his  genius— the  ability  to  take  tlH 
same  12  notes  availalde  to  all  and  naki 
something  new  and  very  much  his  oaK 
One  orctiestrator  commented  this  aboot 
the  qultt  instrumental  trio  which  into*' 
duces  "Mood  Indigo:"  You' «m 
100  strlngr  and  a  symphotiy 
tra  in  some  H<^ywood  score  and  efoy 
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arranger  can  hear  it  once  and  say 
exactly  what  is  happening.  Ellington 
puts  three  instruments  together  and  no- 
body knows  what  it  is. 

Finally,  I  might  add  that  the  Ellington 
genius  was  of  a  special  character  that 
nurtured  the  growth  of  the  giant  talents 
of  others.  Showcase  pieces  such  as  "Con- 
certo for  Cootie,"  "Jack  the  Bear,"  "Cot- 
tontail", and  "Jeep's  Blues"  brought 
forth  the  work  of  great  jazzmen  such  as 
Cootie  WiUiams,  Jimmy  Blanton,  Ben 
Webster,  and  Johnny  Hodges  in  ways 
that  they  rarely  were  able  to  do  out  on 
their  own,  away  from  the  Ellington  band. 
A  special  note  must  be  made  of  Billy 
Strayhom,  whose  writing  talent  was  so 
congruent  with  Ellington's  through  the 
years  that  arguments  still  exist  among 
critics  as  to  who  actually  wrote  this  or 
that  song. 

With  the  musical  talent,  Ellington 
combined  a  fortunate  ability  as  a  show- 
man. Without  pandering  to  ills  audience, 
he  rose  from  the  Cotton  Club  stage  to 
concert  halls  in  Europe  and  Japan  and 
the  White  House.  A  favorite  phrase,  "We 
love  you  madly,"  was  applied  to  all  his 
audiences  equsdly.  He  brought  the  music 
with  him,  from  the  "jungle  rhythms"  era 
Into  experiments  with  longer  and  longer 
forms,  until  he  came  to  maintain  that 
his  music  was  not  jazz  but  "music  that 
£  written  to  fit  the  people  who  do  the 
playing."  It  was  just  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  he  grew  beyond  category. 

Walter  Lippman  once  reminded  us  that 
the  United  States  is  but  an  experiment, 
and  that  it  is  nowhere  engraved  in  stone 
that  the  experiment  is  destined  to  suc- 
ceed. But.  when  a  nation  has  produced 
such  men  as  Duke  Ellington,  who  can 
say  that  it  has  faUed? 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  by  Ernest  B.  Pur- 
guson  which  appeared  in  the  Baltimore 
Sun  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

DUKX  RumoTON 
(By  Xmest  8.  ^rguson) 

Washington. — Without  communicating 
directly,  a  lot  of  us  middle-aged  and  old  did 
the  same  thing  Friday  night.  It  was  the  oiUy 
thing  to  do.  We  got  out  the  ofd  scratchy  Kl- 
Ungton  records  and  aat  something  to  drink 
by  the  chair  and  had  our  own  memorial 
aerrieee.  Listening,  things  came  back  that 
did  not  appear  In  the  obltuarlea. 

The  obltuarlea  said  the  obvious  things. 
Duke  EUlngton  was  a  great  compoaer,  to 
many  the  greatest  American  composer  of  all. 
In  any  Idiom.  He  was  wbane,  witty,  sophlstl- 
catad.  elegant,  dignified,  and  aU  the  other 
adjectives  that  go  with  his  name.  They  are 
obvious  because  true.  There  was  more  to  him 
than  that  though. 

"Transbluoancy"  Is  a  tone  poem  he  ripped 
off  to  go  on  the  back  of  a  record  of  something 
«lM  back  when  lO-inch  78's  were  standard. 
n  Is  a  wordless,  soaring  three  minutes  In 
which  the  soprano  Kay  DavU  implies  soma- 
tohig  about  blues  and  light. 

Vte  me.  It  reminds  of  a  winter  night  In  tba 
•raaory  at  Danville.  Virginia,  when  that  was 
»  favorite  breaking  point  for  bands  on  the 
road,  thus  bleaaed  by  mora  one-night  stands 
»*n  any  other  town  of  that  sin  could  avsr 
«^to  axperlenoe.  When  a  black  band 
v»^a,  like  Krakln  Hawkins  or  Count  Basis 
«fO;I^lns.  only  blacks  oould  danoa  on  tba 
"nory  flow;  and  whltas  sat  In  tha  baloony  to 
^•etata.  Whan  a  white  band  playwd.  Uka 


Jimmy  Dorsey  or  Stan  Kenton  or  Olen  Qray, 
whites  danced  but  blacks  could  not  spectato 
ataU. 

Looking  down,  so  close  that  If  I  fell 
through  the  balcony  railing  I  would  have 
crashed  into  Sonney  Oreer^  magnificent  se- 
qulned  dr\ims,  I  tried  but  failed  to  hear 
"Tranabluceacy"  the  first  time  they  played 
It.  The  speaker  was  out.  I  caUed  down  to 
Oscar  Pettlford,  who  played  baas,  and  told 
him.  "We  just  played  that,"  he  said,  but  1 
said  please,  so  he  told  Ellington.  And  EUlng- 
ton looked  up  and  *aid  the  next  niimber  was 
especially  for  the  gfentleman  In  the  balcony. 

Inflnltealmal,  yes.  But  at  18,  when  one  la 
only  an  apprentice  gentleman,  to  be  called 
a  gentleman  by  Duke  Ellington  Is  memorable. 
If  he  was  condescending,  I  was  unaware  of 
it.  I  thought  then  and  now  that  being  called  a 
gentleman  by  him  was  like  being  called  a 
hustler  by  Pepper  Martin,  or  a  good  writer  by 
Price  Day. 

"Such  Sweet  Thimder"  ts  from  his  "Shake- 
spearan  Suite,"  and  It  brings  back  a  night  In 
Baltimore,  roughly  15  years  ago.  The  band 
rocked  through  It  and  Johnny  Hodges  ca- 
ressed "In  a  Sentimental  Mood"  as  even  then 
he  had  been  doing  regularly  for  more  than 
20  years.  Afterward  a  group  of  Johns  Hopkins 
studente  asked  Ellington  to  go  with  them 
to  a  campus  hangout  called  the  Blue  Jay, 
where  they  had  been  conducting  sit-ins 
against  the  proprietor's  segregation  poUcy. 

EUlngton  did.  He  went  In.  took  a  booth, 
and  waited  for  service.  The  proprietor  an- 
nounced he  was  dosed  for  the  night,  more 
than  an  hour  before  normal  closing  time. 
EUlngton  thanked  him  and  left  smiling.  No 
harsh  words.  The  proprietor  was  on  record  aa 
refusing  to  serve  a  prominent  American  on 
the  filmsy  excuse  that  in  addition  to  being 
smarter,  more  gracious,  more  talented,  more 
famous  and  more  wealthy  than  the  average 
he  also  bad  darker  skin. 

He  never  raised  his  voice  about  such  mat- 
ters, because  he  never  had  to.  His  conduct, 
even  aside  from  his  music,  was  a  statement 
that  mooted  the  oratory  of  his  younger  and 
angrier  brothers.  And  his  work,  over  more 
than  half  a  century,  was  an  eloquent  epic  of 
black  consciousness. 

He  traveled  back  and  back  to  Africa,  and  to 
such  pestholes  as  the  Lorton  reformatory 
outelde  Washington.  He  celebrated  Harlem 
repeatedly  in  hU  songs.  He  called  others 
"Black,  Brown  and  Beige."  and  "Llbertan 
Suite"  and  "Creole  Bhapeody"— but  if  you 
ptart  naming  them,  you  never  finish. 

Those  of  us  who  sat  up  listening  Friday 
night  include  many  who  for  decadee  never 
willingly  let  an  Ellington  performance  take 
place  In  their  absence,  and  others  who  never 
heard  him  in  person.  Either  way,  they  re- 
membw  him  for  his  flawless  taste,  for  his 
effortless  pride.  He  was  a  superlative  Ameri- 
can. 


SUNSHINE  BILL 


Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Reorganlaatlon. 
Research,  and  International  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee began  2  days  of  hearings  May  21 
on  S.  260,  the  "Federal  Government  in 
the  SunsWne  Bill"  which  I  Introduced 
last  year.  This  bill  would  requh-e  that  all 
meetings  of  Federal  agencies  and  con- 
gressional committees  be  open  to  the 
public  with  only  certain  limited  excep- 
tions. 

8.  280  would  let  the  light  of  day  shhie 
hi  on  governmental  proceedings  which 
should  never  have  been  secret  to  begin 
with.  The  events  of  the  past  sereral 
months,  in  my  view,  have  shown  the  con- 
sequences of  secrecy  in  Oovemment.  and 


they  should  give  the  Congress  the  incen- 
tive to  overwhelmingly  approve  this  leg- 
islation. 

The  second  witness  to  testify  on  the 
opening  day  of  hearings  on  the  sunshine 
bill  was  Senator  Dick  Clark  from  Iowa, 
one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  S.  260. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  Senator 
Clark's  testimony  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. It  is  an  excellent  statement  of  the 
need  for  tuis  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SXATSICXNT  OP  Senatob  Dick  CLAaK  ON  S.  260 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  Join  you 
today  to  lend  my  support  to  S.  260,  the  "Fed- 
eral Government  In  the  Sunshine  BUI."  Tour 
leadership,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  Introducing  this 
legislation  and  arranging  for  these  hearings 
is  well  known,  and  I  can  only  hope  that  our 
efforte  lead  to  the  rapid  adc^tlon  of  S.  260. 
It  certainly  Is  one  of  the  most  important  bllla 
that  this  Congress  will  consider. 

As  you  know,  recent  pubUc  opinion  poUs 
have  revealed  that  only  20  to  30  percent  of 
the  nation's  people  approve  of  the  way  Con- 
gress Is  doing  its  Job.  Surely  this  widespread 
disenchantment  with  the  Congrees  is  caused 
In  large  part  by  the  veil  of  secrecy  that  sur- 
rotinds  so  much  of  Ite  work.  Secrecy  neces- 
sarily breeds  su^ldon,  and  pe<^ie  Justifiably 
resent  being  shut  out  from  committee  de- 
liberations where  vital  decisions  ai«  made 
that  affect  their  weUare  and  their  pocket- 
books. 

If  we  reaUy  are  a  government  of  the  peo- 
ple, then  the  process  of  government  should  be 
open  to  the  people  who  send  us  to  represent 
them  in  Washington.  That's  why  I  was  one 
of  the  original  co-aponsors  of  S.  260  when 
It  was  introduced  last  year.  And  with  aU  that 
has  happened  in  the  past  months  to  further 
erode  confidence  In  government,  the  need  for 
this  bill  Is  even  more  urgent  today  than  It 
was  when  the  bill  was  introduced. 

When  I  worked  as  an  administrative  as- 
sistant In  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
the  leaos  and  early  I970*s,  I  was  very  much 
aware  of  people's  distrust  of  the  secrecy  which 
had  characterized  House  proceedings  for  dec- 
adea  In  1973,  the  House  reversed  this  prac- 
tice and  opened  almost  80  percent  of  ita 
"mark-up"  sessions  to  the  public.  And  slnoa 
then,  the  House  has  proved  that  openneaa 
works.  While  opponenta  of  the  new  nUe  said 
It  would  Interfere  with  House  business,  a 
Common  Cause  survey  of  House  Committee 
practices  last  year  showed  that  at  least  ns 
much  work  was  done  In  1878  as  In  the  last 
comparable  session,  and  It  was  done  In  public 
view. 

It  Is  high  time  that  the  Senate  and  the 
federal  agencies— followed  that  example.  The 
closed-door  tradlOon  in  Congress  and  the 
ExecuUve  is  totally  alien  to  the  spirit  of 
democracy.  It  Is  a  tradlUon  that  bHeds  dis- 
trust. Ignorance,  and  apathy — quaUtles  th^t 
are  becoming  aU  too  pervasive  as  the  nation 
approaches  ita  200th  birthday. 

S.  260  would  require  that  all  meetings  of 
federal  agencies  and  Congressional  commit- 
tees be  open  to  the  public— with  only  cer- 
tain limited  exceptions.  It  would,  as  the  bill's 
nickname  Impllsa.  let  the  sun  shine  in  on 
dallbnratlona  which  should  never  have  been 
dosod  off  in  the  first  place.  It  would  insure 
that  Oongreasmen  and  Senators  are  fully  ac- 
countable to  their  oonstltuente  at  all  stagaa 
of  the  legialatlve  process,  increasing  public 
Interest  and  pubUc  ra^>ect  for  the  legislative 
prooaas  and  for  Congreea  as  a  whole. 

The  bill  alao  would  give  the  public  an  equal 
chance  to  Infiuence  legialatlon — an  advan- 
tage which  today  Is  mainly  held  by  lobbytsts 
and  special  Uitereat  groups  that  are  able  to 
doaaly  foUow  the  work  oX  OongrsM. 

Aa  for  the  axaoutlve  branch,  opaa  maat- 
Inga  would  ba  an  affaoUva  tool  to  halp  guar- 
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antee  that  the  federal  agencies  always  pro- 
tect tbe  public  welfare. 

The  bill  does  permit  Congressional  com- 
mittees and  federal  agencies  to  close  any 
■MHon  to  the  public  U  national  eecurity, 
penonnel,  or  other  sensitive  matters  were 
to  be  discussed.  But  it  would  take  a  majority 
vote  to  close  the  session — the  exact  reverse 
of  current  Senate  practice  which  dictates 
that  all  sessions  are  closed  unless  a  majority 
of  the  committee  votes  to  open  them. 

Mr.  Ohatrman,  over  the  last  few  months, 
everyone  In  this  country  has  become  aware 
of  the  awesome  and  frightening  impact  of 
governmental  secrecy.  A  truly  democratic 
government  should  have  nothing  to  bide 
from  the  people.  Indeed,  the  more  open  a 
government  is  the  nu>re  likely  it  will  be  hon- 
est and  effective. 

In  tills  ooontry,  the  people  1ut»  •  right  to 
expect  nothing  le<w  than  that — absolute 
honesty  and  absolute  openness.  And  the  pas- 
sage of  8.  280  would  be  a  significant  step 
toward  that  goal. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
also  like  to  insert  into  the  Rkcoro  a  copy 
of  the  testimcmy  offered  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Executive  Reorganization 
during  its  hearings  on  the  Federal  Gtov- 
emment  In  the  sunshine  bill,  S.  269,  by 
Mr.  Lou  Harris,  of  Lou  Harris  Associ- 
ates, this  morning. 
Mr.  Harris  maintains  that — 
The  people  of  this  country  have  an  ach- 
ing, yearning  desire  to  see  their  federal  gov- 
ernment open  up  and  welcome  the  parttclp«- 
tlon  of  the  public  as  perhaps  never  before  in 
our  hlst<H7. 

I  believe  his  statement  is  an  excellent 
one  and  I  highly  recommend  that  my 
colleagues  In  the  Senate  read  it.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

"Riere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
TcsTiMONT  or  LOT7U  HAaais  on  Mat  32,  1974 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  at  the  outset 
that  it  Is  a  privilege  to  be  invited  here  this 
morning  to  testify  on  S.  260.  your  bill  to 
provide  that  meetings  of  government  agen- 
cies and  of  Congressional  committees  shall 
be  open  to  the  public — the  Sunshine  proposal, 
as  you  have  appropriately  named  it. 

However.  I  must  immediately  state  what  I 
can  and  cannot  comment  on  with  any  degree 
of  competence.  I  am  neither  a  legislative  au- 
thority nor  a  student  of  federal  government 
practices  of  dUcIosore.  Thus,  I  am  not  able 
to  comment  with  any  weight  on  the  specific 
provisions  of  yonr  proposed  legislation,  other 
than  as  they  might  enhance  or  further  de- 
teriorate public  opinion  in  its  confidence  lev- 
els toward  government  and  the  political 
process. 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  varying  and 
often  conflicting  views  of  some  of  our  out- 
standing authorities  on  disclosure  rules  and 
practices  As  a  layman,  It  seems  to  me  that 
you  have  added  to  the  new  version  of  the 
bill  a  good  many  exemptions  and  protections 
to  take  care  of  most  contlngenclee  which 
might  jiutlfy  closed  hearings  at  the  federal 
level.  I  should  emphasize  at  the  outset  that 
one  ma)or  fall-out  from  the  Watergate 
trauma  in  this  country  has  been  a  new- 
found and  profound  respect  for  the  rights 
and  privacy  of  Individuals  and  of  groups  to 
pursue  their  widely  differing  views  and  con- 
victions. The  right  to  be  different,  the  right 
to  be  private,  the  right  to  be  protected 
against  undue  federal  Intrusion  into  the  lives 
of  the  people  hsa  never  burned  as  vigoro\isIy 
as  It  does  today. 

By  the  same  token,  the  people  of  this 
country  have  an  aching,  yearning  deetre  to 
see  tb*lr  federal  government  open  up  and 


welcome  the  participation  of  the  public  as 
perhaps  never  before  in  our  history.  The 
basic  proposition  that  "a  lot  of  problems  con- 
nected with  government  could  be  solved,  if 
there  were  not  so  much  secrecy  on  the  part 
of  government  oAclals"  meets  with  thump- 
ing 71-79%  agreement  from  the  people  them- 
selves. 

I  note  that  many  of  the  critics  of  this  legis- 
lation believe  ttiat  the  fundamental  issue  at 
stake  Is :  How  much  InelBcleccy  can  the  Fed- 
eral estabiUhm«nt  endure  by  •opening  up  the 
dectiiou-maklng  process  of  government  vs. 
how  much  does  the  normally  efficient  run- 
ning of  a  tightly  confined  Federal  decision- 
making process  have  to  be  opened  up  to  sat- 
isfy the  public  demand  to  know  what  Is  re  -ily 
going  on.  I  would  suggest  that  the  Amerlcaa 
people  thoroughly  disagree  with  this  kind  of 
formulation  of  the  issue.  At  this  point  in  our 
history,  the  people  are  roundly  xed  up  «lth 
what  they  fesl  is  incompetence,  Iriecaclsncy. 
corruption,  lack  of  real  public  interest,  and 
just  plain  lack  of  decency  In  the  goverrang 
circles  of  this  country.  And.  most  of  all.  peo- 
ple are  firmly  wedded  to  the  notion  that  if 
the  Federal  Government  wore  opened  up. 
rather  than  gross  Inefflclenclss  and  lack  of 
candor  resulting,  to  the  contrary,  an  opening 
up  of  the  Federal  doclplon-maklng  prxiess 
would  Indeed  lead  to  wiser,  sourder.  more 
creative,  and  better  decisions. 

As  one  who  has  spent  the  past  27  years  ct 
his  life  in  the  active  pursuit  of  studying  pvb- 
Ilc  attitudes  and  public  behavior,  I  by  no 
means  subscribe  to  the  notion  tbat  the  peo- 
ple are  always  right  either  to  their  insttocts 
or  in  their  opinion?  or  in  their  ass-ssment 
of  any  particular  situation.  But  I  would  say 
that  In  the  past  few  years,  almost  without 
exception,  the  public  has  been  lea-rues  ahead 
of  Its  leadershljv— far  more  astute,  far  more 
farslghted  than  most  of  the  elective  and 
appointive  public  officials  at  the  Federal 
level. 

Some  basic  and  fundamental  changes  are 
taking  place  In  our  country  and.  if  those 
vested  with  public  responsibility  don't  begin 
to  recognize  those  changes,  then  I  can  euar- 
aatee,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  people  them- 
selves are  going  to  make  some  wholesale 
changes  In  their  selection  of  leaders. 

Recently  we  surveyed  a  cross-section  of  the 
American  people  and  the  results  are  well 
worth  pondering,  for  they  say  much,  I  beUeve. 
about  where  the  public  is  and  what  the  prob- 
lem of  this  subcommittee  is  tais  diy.  First. 
It  will  come  as  no  surprise  to  find  out  that, 
compared  with  10  years  ago,  60%  of  the  pub- 
lic think  that  government  leadership  at  the 
federal  level  in  the  country  is  worse  now  than 
it  was  then  Only  a  meager  8%  think  It  is 
better  now.  and  28%  feel  it  is  about  the  same. 
By  a  lopsided  76-18%,  three  in  every  four 
adults  feel  that  "too  many  government 
leaders  are  just  out  for  their  own  personal 
and  financial  gain".  There  Is  a  powerful  sus- 
picion, right  or  wrong,  that  people  elected 
or  appointed  to  high  places  to  the  Federal 
establishment  are  using  their  power  for 
their  own  rather  than  the  country's  benefit. 
This  in  turn  leads  most  people  to  conclude 
that  a  substantial  amount  of  monitoring  by 
the  citizenry  of  those  vested  with  responsibil- 
ities of  running  government  is  very  much 
in  order  these  days.  The  people  are  willing 
to  give  pitifully  little  In  the  way  ot  blank 
checks  to  their  leaders  these  days.  It  can  be 
automatically  assumed  that  any  effort  to  de- 
fend a  lack  of  full  disclosure  to  the  public 
on  the  grounds  of  either  elitism — that  only 
people  with  superior  knowledge,  training. 
Insight,  and  experience  are  fit  to  judge  the 
major  issues  facing  the  country — or  on  the 
grounds  of  endangering  the  national  secur- 
ity which  all  too  often  has  turned  out  in 
the  public's  mind  to  be  a  cover-up  of  inepti- 
tude or  chicanery  or  worse,  or  on  the 
grounds  that  open  disclosure  will  lock  peo- 
ple into  fixed  positions  which  will  prevent 
the  art  of  informal  interchange  and  com- 


promise to  work — all  are  likely  to  fall  on  van 
deaf  public  ears  these  days. 

Another  key  finding  from  our  recent  sur- 
vey shows  that,  by  an  overwhelming  7>. 
17%,  most  people  agree  with  the  statement 
that  "the  trouble  with  most  government 
leaders  is  that  they  think  people  will  be- 
lieve them  when  they  make  promises",  ihii 
is  worth  analyzing  fiu-ther.  The  fact  is  that 
not  only  have  people  In  this  country  but  also 
in  most  of  the  western  world  come  to  believe 
that  most  politicians  make  false  promlsei, 
but,  ntore  important,  that  these  promises  aie 
more  likely  than  not  to  not  be  worth  re- 
ceiving, even  if  public  officials  make  good  on 
them.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  cast  of 
special  legislation  designed  to  serve  the  spe- 
cial pleadings  of  different  segments.  Tradi- 
tionally, our  political  process  has  teen 
based  on  the  asrumption  that  If  a  man  run- 
ning for  office  can  divide  up  the  electrorate 
into  enough  segments,  find  out  how  to  ap- 
peal to  each  key  segment  In  terms  of  whst 
he  can  do  for  that  segment,  make  all  tte 
segments  add  up  to  61%  on  election  day, 
he  win  win  election  or  reelection. 

I  say  to  you  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  thst 
this  kind  of  easy  promise  politics  is  fading 
fast  In  American  life.  The  people  neither 
believe  the  promises  nor  they  feel  that  wljsn 
the  promises  are  fulfilled  they  are  worth  it. 
Rather,  they  are  becoming  increasingly  con- 
vinced that  they  will  have  to  pay  for  thoM 
promises  four,  five,  or  nix  times  over  even  U 
they  are  delivered  on.  What  It  means  is  that 
there  Is  a  growing  sense  of  community  in 
this  coimtry.  a  sense  that  what  benefits  the 
community  will  sufllce  to  benefit  the  indi- 
vidual, that  there  Just  is  almost  no  w«y 
left  through  wliich  any  individual  pema 
or  group  can  be  made  the  beneficiary  of 
government  services  which  all  of  the  cldseni 
do  not  share  In. 

This  Is  partly  refiected  in  the  76-141 
majority  nationwide  which  feel  that  "nuvt 
government  leaders  are  more  interested  to 
playing  smart  politics  rather  than  in  ahar- 
tog  In  the  same  genuine  Idealism  the  peoph 
have".  Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
the  strain  in  the  American  people  not  to 
pass  up  a  good  deal  or  a  good  chance  to  mska 
it  big.  even  if  others  do  not  make  It  In  tbs 
process.  Indeed,  I  find  the  American  ps» 
pie  have  been  libeled  with  such  propositloni. 
The  recent  outpouring  of  the  public  to  re- 
strain the  consumption  of  gasoline  and  othar 
forms  of  energy  during  the  energy  crunch  ii 
ample  testimony  to  this  sense  of  community. 
And.  despite  high  skepticism  about  the  way 
government  and  Industry  handled  the  enetn 
situation,  I  might  report  that  the  people  an 
still  ready  to  respond  with  sacrifice  and  put- 
ting the  public  Interest  above  Individual  gala 
If  called  upon  by  national  leadership  on  tia 
energy  question  again  in  the  future. 

What  Irritates  the  public  almost  more  than 
anything  these  days  is  found  to  the  72-18% 
majority  who  feel  that  "most  government 
leaders  are  afraid  to  treat  the  public  as  adulti 
and  tell  them  the  hard  truth  about  infis- 
tion.  energy,  and  other  subjects".  The  Amer- 
ican people  simply  no  longer  have  a  12-year- 
old  mentality,  no  longer  want  to  be  treated  ti 
children,  no  longer  want  papa  to  tell  tl»em 
papa  knows  best,  no  longer  want  to  be  toW 
they  will  be  taken  care  of.  no  longer  want  tD 
be  bought  by  the  handout,  no  longer  want  to 
be  treated  ss  porkchoppers  at  the  pubUe 
trough,  and  no  longer  want  to  be  taken  for 
granted.  They  feel  they  are  reasonably  well- 
informed,  more  importantly  are  capable  ft 
getting  the  full  measure  of  had  news,  and  art 
more  willing  to  Join  in  the  process  of  soinaf 
Itisir  own  problems.  They  simply  will  no 
longer  tnist  the  sweeping  shibboleth,  tlM 
glowing  and  apllfting  promise,  and  no  loagar 
think  there  are  easy  answers  to  their  proh- 
lema  or  those  of  the  world.  Basically,  by  •- 
6%.  they  agree  with  the  l&te  President  Ksn- 
nwly's  exhortation  that  government  lesdsa 
"BhouJd  ask  people  not  what  their  couatry 
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can  do  for  them,  but  what  they  can  do  for 
their  country". 

Along  with  the  era  of  the  easy  promise,  so, 
too,  the  era  ^  doting  on  the  public's  fears  is 
coming  to  an  end.  The  politics  which  so 
often  have  told  people  they  can  achieve 
heaven  on  earth  or  the  politics  which  told 
them  there  was  a  mortal  enemy  from  within 
or  from  without  whom  they  were  being  pro- 
tected from  are  rapidly  passing  from  dom- 
inance In  this  country. 

Let  me  give  you  some  specifics  on  this. 
Only  36%  of  the  public  think  "most  public 
officlaU  today  are  dedicated  to  helping  the 
country  rather  than  being  out  for  them- 
selves". However,  a  much  larger  86%  think 
it  Is  entirely  possible  to  have  public  ofllclale 
who  maintain  just  those  standards.  That  Is  a 
gap  of  fully  60%  of  the  public.  Only  34% 
of  the  pubUc  think  that  "most  public  officials 
reslly  care  what  happens  to  all  the  people", 
but  a  much  larger  88  7o  think  that  It  is  pos- 
sible for  the  coimtry  to  find  such  public 
officials — a  gap  of  no  less  than  64%.  Only 
24%  think  that  "In  the  federal  government 
the  good  of  the  country  is  placed  above 
special  Interests",  but  a  much  higher  86% 
think  It  possible  to  achieve  such  a  condi- 
tion—a  gap  of  61  points.  Only  17%  think 
that  "the  best  people  are  attracted  to  pub- 
lie  life",  while  80%  think  it  is  still  possible 
to  do  that — a  gap  of  63  points.  Only  13% 
ijelleve  that  "corruption  and  pay-offs  almost 
never  take  place  in  federal  government", 
while  66%  think  it  Is  possible  to  have  a  fed- 
eral establishment  free  from  such  vagaries 

a  gap  of  no  less  than  52  points. 

There  are  two  lessons  to  be  drawn  from 
this  evidence.  First,  the  public  is  solidly 
convinced  that  the  federal  government  has 
reached  new  lows  in  moral  and  effective  op- 
eration. The  second,  and  much  the  more 
Impwtant,  la  that  people  have  not  lost  faith 
or  become  cynical  about  the  governing 
process. 

It  U  true  that  86%  of  the  people  feel  that 
"sometimes  politics  and  government  seem  so 
complicated  that  a  person  can't  really  under- 
stand what's  going  on".  Yet,  by  the  same 
token,  you  cannot  produce  a  majority  to 
either  of  the  following  two  propositions; 
first,  "in  most  cases,  on  important  matters, 
high  government  officials  should  decide  what 
ought  to  be  done,  because  they  are  the  ones 
who  reaUy  know  what  U  going  on",  rejected 
by  47-42%;  or  second,  "to  make  government 
wort  letter,  the  right  men  should  he  put  in 
control  and  aUowed  to  run  things  with  the 
help  of  the  beet  experts",  also  rejected  by 
48-40%.  •' 

To  the  contrary,  by  an  overwhelming  86- 
8%,  the  people  of  this  country  believe  that 
■people  should  take  action  through  citizens 
groups  to  Improve  the  quality  of  lUe  in  this 
country"— and  that  means  action  impacting 
on  all  levels  of  government,  including  the 
federal  government.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  put  It 
m  the  vernacular,  in  the  plainest  language 
I  can  command,  the  American  people  today 
desperately  not  only  want  to  be  cut  into  the 
sction  of  how  to  govern  themselves;  they 
have  made  up  their  minds  to  insist  that  this 
OS  the  case.  It  U  my  prediction  now  that.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  I970's.  you  are  going 
w  see  the  most  massive  outpouring  of  citizen 
Uivoivement  this  nation  or  the  entire  world 
hsa  ever  seen  before. 

Those  people  nmnlng  the  Federal  estab- 
u«hment  now  have  the  chance  either  to  an- 
ncipate  thu  outpouring  and  to  accommodate 
»  it,  or  to  try  to  outfox  it.  end-run  around 

Ih^L^u**!""**""  "°^^  "•  "  yo"  "link  «i»t 
wui  work.  My  own  Judgment  U  that  If  you 
do  not  meet  it,  anticipate  it,  and  welcome  it. 
tten  there  will  be  a  whole  set  of  other  peo- 
ple sitting  up  there  in  your  seats  of  p6w«r 
wore  very  long.  It  la  no  happsnstanoe  that 
«^  2^t^  "'"■'*  **'  "^*  American  people 
^.n^'^r*'  *°y  ***«"•  °^  ^^i^  confidence 
SdiJ'     ^^^''^  °^  "**  Federal  CJovernment 
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Now  what  has  aU  of  thU  to  do  with  the 
central  Issue  you  have  invited  me  to  testify 
to  here  today.  It  has  much  to  do  with  it.  For 
certainly  one  threshold  requirement  is  to 
throw  open  the  doors  of  the  government  de- 
cision-making process,  let  the  people  observe 
in  fact  how  it  operates,  and,  indeed,  to  in- 
vite the  people  In  to  help  make  the  decisions. 
And,  as  I  understand  it,  that  is  what  your 
Sunshine  Proposal  Is  all  about. 

Of  course,  the  act  of  greater  disclosure,  a 
greater  opening  up  by  itself,  is  not  neces- 
sarily going  to  solve  the  problems  of  how 
to  achieve  more  responsive  and  more  effective 
government.  But.  without  such  opening  up. 
without  making  a  determined  effort  to  allow 
people  to  know  really  how  the  federal  estab- 
lishment Is  pondering  its  imminent  decisions 
I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there' 
will  be  little  this  government  can  do  which 
wUl  have  the  Initial  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple today.  I  am  saying  that  the  public  has 
finally  placed  a  precondition  on  the  operat- 
ing nUes  for  the  Federal  Government  in  this 
country  that  It  not  withhold  the  hard  facts 
nor  the  uncertainties  nor  the  differences 
which  might  exist  at  the  top  of  government 
over  how  to  solve  or  attack  problems. 

The  minimum  which  can  result  from  such 
an  opening  up  Is  that  the  people  might  have 
a  far  greater  understanding  of  just  how 
tough  sonoe  of  these  problems — such  as  in- 
flation or  energy,  ecology  or  consumerism, 
government  spending  or  taxation,  or  a  whole 
host  of  other  problems— are  to  solve  It  is 
also  jtut  possible  that  the  people  themselves 
can  add  some  new  and  creative  dimensions 
to  the  solution  of  sonte  of  them.  For  it  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  Suddenly  public  servants 
who  have  been  trained  to  always  beUeve  that 
the  people  want  to  get  something  out  of 
government  are  wlUlng  to  give  the  govern- 
ment, to  give  the  community  something. 
This  phenomenon  Is  not  confined  to  this 
country  alone.  In  Britain,  on  the  eve  of  the 
elections  there,  we  found  a  majority  of  the 
people  willing  to  raise  taxes  on  their  own 
hard-pressed  Incomes,  if  this  was  the  way 
to  put  a  dent  Into  rising  prices  and  if  this 
was  a  way  to  help  the  less  fortunate,  the 
jSelderly.  and  other  groups  whose  Incomes 
•were  lagging. 

Fundamental  to  your  bill,  it  seems  to  me, 
are  two  implicit  assumptions,  which  ought 
to  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  throughout  your 
considerations.  First,  that  the  people  of  this 
country  are  not  as  apathetic  and  imlnter- 
ested  as  most  leaders  think  they  are.  In  turn, 
this  means  that  pec^le  actively  want  to 
know  what  Is  going  on,  and  wlU  not  be 
shocked  to  hear  the  facts  nor  the  range  of 
options  open  to  this  society  to  approach  key 
problems  of  government.  Second,  the  people 
are  now  firmly  wedded  to  the  notion  of  a 
new  pluralism,  under  which  the  tolerance 
for  differing  opinions  has  never  been  higher 
Unless  they  are  assured  that  government  be- 
lieves in  this  pluralism,  thev  are  going  to  be 
su^lclous  that  the  federal  establishment  U 
consplrtog  to  deprive  them  of  their  rights 
rather  than  to  enhance  them. 

These  two  preconditions  are  the  I>edrock 
for  any  and  all  reasonable  measures  which 
wUl  (^>en  up  government  decision-making 
for  all  to  see,  hear,  and  to  comprehend.  So, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  business  you  are  about  Is 
indeed  very  pertinent  to  the  mood,  the  tem- 
per, and  the  urgent  desires  of  the  American 
people.  As  with  them.  I  cannot  say  you  have 
draftad  the  best  bill,  nor  that  you  havs  put 
all  the  reasonable  protections  and  exemp- 
tions into  a  rule  of  full  disclosure.  But  the 
thrust  U  to  the  right  direction,  the  purposes 
sound  right.  If  you  can  move  thU  govern- 
Hient  measurably  closer  to  the  day  when 
people  at  least  feel  that  all  of  you  here  mak- 
ing decisions  are  genuinely  honest  and  on 
the  level,  that  the  pubUc  good  really  means 
something,  that  there  Is  and  oan  be  a  gen- 
uine community  of  interest  in  this  country, 


then  you  wUl  have  made  a  major  contribu- 
tion toward  restoring  confidence  In  govern- 
ment And  that  would  be  a  key  achievement. 
todsed. 


\ 


REVENUE  SHARING 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Pi^sldent.  on 
May  21.  1974.  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  adopted  a 
concurrent  resolution  commending  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Federal  revenue  shar- 
ing program  and  memorializing  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  continue 
that  program. 

The  resolution  noted  that  the  Federal 
revenue  sharing  program  has  been  one 
of  the  most  effective  enacted  by  Congress 
in  recent  years  because  of  Its  recognition 
that  local  government  can,  In  most  cases 
best  assess  and  solve  local  government 
problems. 

The  resolution  further  commended  the 
Federal  revenue  sharing  program  for 
producing  numerous  worthwhile  Im- 
provements In  government  service  and 
facilities,  for  enabling  local  government 
to  more  actively  plan  for  future  improve- 
inents  and  for  offering  visible  evidence 
that  Federal  tax  money  does  flow  bcu± 
to  the  sources  from  which  it  came 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  HoLLiNGs)  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  concurrent  resolution  be 
printed  In  the  Record  and  that  It  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee  for 
consideration. 

■niere  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro,  as  foUows: 

A   Coi»CtTS«ia»T  RM0LT7T10K  TO   M»w/^»»v  „- 
THZ    CONGEMS    OT    TBI    UlfTrXD    STAin    To 

CoNnmrx  th«  Ttaxajo.  RKvsmjx  SaAsmo 

F*OOaAlf  AKD  OOUMMm  TBS  KflmcIlfBHSM 

OF  That  Pbogbaai 

Whereas,  the  Federal  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram has  been  one  of  the  most  effective  Sro- 
gmns  enacted  by  ths  Oongzess  In  recant 
years  because  of  its  recognltton  that  local 
government  can,  in  meat  cases,  best  assess' 
and  solve  local  government  problems;  and 

Whereas,  Federal  revenue  sharing  has  re- 
sulted in  numerous  worthwhUe  improve- 
ments in  government  service  and  faculties- 
and 

Whereas,  the  program  enaf^les  local  gov- 
ernment to  more  accurately  plan  for  futtira 
improvementa;  and 

Whereas,  the  program  has  resulted  In  Im- 
provements m  the  often  strained  reUtion- 
shlp  between  State  and  Federal  Oovern- 
ments  because  it  offers  visible  evidence  that 
Federal  tax  money  does  flow  back  to  the 
sources  from  which  It  came;  and 

.w?''^"**^  *"y  reduction  or  abolition  of 
tms  program  would  be  a  backward  sten 
which  would  be  moet  discouraging  to  State 
county  and  municipal  govemmenu  and 
would  do  grave  damage  to  programs  Inaugu- 
rated pursuant  to  and  funded  by  Federal 
revenue  sharing.  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Rep. 
resentatlves  ooncurrlng:  That  the  Congrass 
of  the  United  Statee  be  and  hereby  is  me- 
morialised to  continue  and,  if  possl'aie  ex- 
pand the  Revenue  sharing  program  which 
has  contributed  most  effectlvelv  to  the  solu- 
tion of  local  government  problems,  and  be  it 
further 

Jiesotosd  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Vice  President,  the  teeaker 
of  the  House  of  Reprssentetlvss  and  each 
member  of  the  South  Carolina  CongTesdonal 

Delegation  In  Washington,  DC. 
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EFFORTS  FOR  ERA 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  many  States 
are  still  fighting  to  ratify  the  equal  rights 
amendment — ERA.  While  we  in  the  Sen- 
ate have  seen  the  need  for  this  amend- 
ment, msuiy  of  the  State  legislators  ap- 
parently have  not.  In  my  own  State,  ef- 
forts to  date  for  ERA  have  not  been 
successful.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
women  continue  to  suffer  inequality,  even 
today,  in  many  areas  of  our  modem  so- 
ciety. One  in  which  this  is  particularly 
evident  is  the  area  of  professional  and 
personal  finance.  Women  are  usually  met 
by  patronizing  attitudes,  discrimination 
In  lending  practices,  and  the  traditional 
lack  of  confidence  in  a  woman's  ability 
to  manage  money. 

Discrimination  against  women  In  this 
and  other  cu-eas  must  and  can  be  stopped. 
The  Burroughs  Clearing  House  publica- 
tion recently  carried  an  article  covering 
the  outstanding  efforts  of  a  Salt  Lake 
City  bank — Tracy  Collins  Bank  &  Trust, 
to  end  these  inequalities.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  remarkable  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent, Vee  Carlisle,  the  bank  prepares  and 
operates  policies  and  programs  that 
assist  women  customers  to  break  through 
financial  discrimination  and  career 
barriers. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  do  everything 
In  our  power  to  eradicate  discrimination 
against  women  now.  Because  of  the  trail 
blaziiic  work  of  Vee  Carlisle  and  the 
Tracy  Collins  Bank  &  Trxist.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  entitled 
"Vee  Carlisle:  Business  Women's 
Banker"  by  Norman  E.  Douglas  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

:  Btjsimss  Woicxif's 
Bab 


(By  Noornan  E.  OougUs) 

IT  Bftlt  Lake  Ctty's  Tracy-CoUtos  Bank  and 
Ttnst  iB  to  succeed  In  Its  bid  to  bring  eqiiallty 
^  to  women  in  affairs  Snancial,  It  won't  be  the 
'  result  of  a  patronizing  attitude  toward  lady 
cxutomers.  or  of  tokenism.  But  It  well  may  be 
credited  to  the  efforts  of  a  tall,  attractive 
woman  banker  working  under  senior  manage- 
ment policies  that  recognize  the  business  po- 
tential of  women  customers.  Her  name  Is  Vee 
Carlisle,  an  aaslxtant  vice  president,  and  ahe'a 
some  kind  of  woman. 

The  policies  Include  one  of  the  flrst  public 
statements  against  discrimination  In  lend- 
ing practices.  And  one  result  has  been  the 
creation  of  a  Women's  Division  In  tbe  bank 
that,  among  other  things,  seeks  to  help 
women  become  businesswomen. 

If  the  Women's  Division  la  unique — so  is 
tbe  b«nk.  Its  name  combines  that  of  Its 
founder  with  that  of  an  office  boy  who  roee 
to  president  In  43  years  with  the  Institution 
that  began  aa  a  mortgage  company  In  1884. 
The  founder.  Ruasel  Lord  Tracy,  probably 
gave  little  thoxight  to  a  banking  career  dur- 
ing tbe  flrst  half  of  bis  life.  Bom  In  mld- 
Ohk),  a  respiratory  Illness  forced  him  west- 
ward, by  degree,  until  he  finally  located  in 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming.  There  be  served  aa  a 
military  atorekeeper  and  Indian  interpreter, 
]obe  that  were  to  take  him  with  General 
Phil  Sheridan  to  explore  the  posslbUltles  of 
developing  Yellowstone  Park.  And  this  ex- 
pedition Introduced  blm  to  the  west. 

A  growing  enthusiasm  for  the  land  In  the 
ana  led  him  to  begin  dealing  in  mortgages 
which  he  sold  to  eastern  institutions  from  an 
office  In  Cheyenne.   Semi-annual  mortgage 


buying  tr^s  to  Salt  Lake  City  became  so  suc- 
cesaful  that  In  1902  he  moved  his  beadquar- 
t«rs  to  the  Utah  state  capital  and  incorpo- 
rated tbe  Tracy  Loan  and  Trust  Company. 
Sven  before  incorporation,  he  was  joined 
by  James  W.  Collins  who  servQd  as  an  office 
boy  while  Tracy  helped  him  finlab  his  edu- 
cation. 

WhMi  the  bank  was  sold  to  a  group  headed 
by  OUbert  L.  Shelton  In  1969.  It  had  grown 
to  a  $43  million  Institution.  Thanks  to  ag- 
graaslve  expansion,  resoiirces  of  the  lO-offlce 
bank  now  stand  at  $134  million. 

Soon  after  new  management  took  up  tbe 
reins.  Vee  Carlisle  was  employed  aa  an  execu- 
tive secretary  with  the  holding  company, 
Tracy  B«ncorp.  But  tbe  bank  had  other  plans 
for  her  experience  and.  In  February  1971  she 
was  named  to  bead  the  bank's  support  of  the 
Salt  Lake  County  Welcome  Wagon,  duties 
that  were  to  lead  to  officer  status  and  direc- 
tion of  tbe  Women's  Division  the  following 
December. 

A  native  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Vee  has  al- 
ways been  Involved  with  people  and  the 
politics  necessary  to  help  people.  She  flrst 
joined  the  UB.  Foreign  Service  In  1960,  serv- 
ing for  two  years  as  tbe  Ambassador's  sec- 
retary In  Manila.  She  was  then  transferred 
to  Home  where  she  served  under  Ambassador 
Kllsworth  Bunker  and  Clare  Booth  Luce.  And 
It  just  may  be  that  observing  I^Irs.  Luce's 
dlfflcvLltlee  In  gaining  recognition  In  a  job 
traditionally  reserved  for  men  that  made  Vee 
particularly  sensitive  to  barrleis  created  for 
women  In  the  business  world. 

An  Illness  in  her  family  bro\ight  Vee  back 
to  Salt  Lake  City.  But  not  for  long.  Soon  she 
was  back  with  the  State  Department,  this 
time  serving  under  Ambassador  Oeorge  Ren- 
chard  in  Bermuda.  Another  family  Illness 
brought  an  end  to  this  tour  of  duty,  and  she 
returned  home  to  begin  a  series  of  tasks  with 
state  and  county  governments.  She  was  flrst 
secretary  to  the  appropriations  committee  of 
the  State  Senate.  Then  she  worked  for  a  Salt 
Lake  County  Commissioner,  followed  by  a 
stint  with  the  Utah  State  Department  of  De- 
velopment Services. 

In  July,  1971.  Vee  was  appointed  by  the 
governor  to  fill  a  vacancy  In  the  Utah  Bouse 
of  Representatives.  After  completing  the  un- 
expired term,  she  ran — and  was  narrowly 
defeated — In  her  bid  f 01*  election  to  the  house 
seat.  But  she  found  the  experience  exhilarat- 
ing and  has  already  announced  her  Intention 
to  again  seek  reelection.  She  has  been  active 
on  the  party  level,  too,  and  Is  finishing  her 
fifth  year  as  vice  chairman  of  the  County 
Democratic  Party. 

But  back  to  her  work  at  the  bank.  Where 
initially  the  bank  agreed  to  support  the 
Welcome  Wagon  program  In  five  geographic 
areas,  so  successful  has  been  tbe  effort  that 
the  bank  now  underwrites  costs  In  16  areas 
In  both  Salt  Lake  and  Davts  counties. 

The  Welcome  Wagon  experience  showed 
Vee  just  what  services  were  most  In  demand 
by  newcomers.  And  from  this  Information 
she  has  developed  a  kit  of  materials  that 
complements  a  newcomer  service  now  offered 
at  Tracy  Collins.  "Women's  services  have 
been  broadened  to  consumer  services."  ex- 
plained Ms.  Carlisle.  "We  found  that  it  Is 
the  wife  who  has  trouble  with  locating  a 
home,  choosing  schools,  determining  election 
dtstncts,  contacting  physicians  and  dentists, 
and  finding  the  countless  services  necessary 
to  settling  In. 

"And  becoming  Involved  with  women  rein- 
forced management's  concern  over  tbe  equal- 
ity of  services  to  women."  she  continued. 
"Banks  have  been  guilty  of  creating  bar- 
riers to  women  seeking  financial  Independ- 
ence. So  now.  I  believe,  the  thrust  of  the 
Women's  Division  Is  In  destroying  this  tra- 
ditional lack  of  confidence  In  a  woman's 
ability  to  manage  money." 

TO  this  end,  the  bank  pubUshsd  a  state- 
mant  of  intent  in  handling  loan  applica- 


tions. The  pdlcy,  in  part,  attests:  "Qq 
Wmnen's  Division  is  helping  busini*. 
women  establish  business  credit  ...  sod 
granting  loans  to  women  for  commerehl, 
boms  Improvement  and  other  ptupoaes  as 
their  own  recognizance  when  such  woomb 
bare  maintained  good  credit  ratings.;  u4 
when  they  have  the  capacity  to  repay  tiM 
money  they  have  borrowed."  To  help  wmua 
gain  a  good  credit  rating  status,  the  bank  k 
encouraging  women  to  establish  and  w».in- 
tain  their  own  accounts. 

TiM  statement  further  instructs  Traer- 
Collins  lending  officers  to  grant  credit  ob 
tbe  character,  capacity  and  capital  of  tin 
I4>pllcant — and  not  on  the  basis  of  whethv 
the  borrower  Is  a  man  or  woman.  In  prsctloi, 
a  lending  officer  is  able  to  consider  a  wlfe'i 
income  and  employment  record  fully  wbin 
developing  an  application.  A  woman  can 
obtain  a  loan  In  her  own  name  If  her  fiDsn> 
clal  situation  meriiu  It. 

And  to  furttiv  equip  career-mlndM 
women,  the  bank  Is  holding  money  m&nsg». 
ment  seminars  In  cooperation  with  tbe  Col- 
lege of  Business  at  the  University  of  Utah, 
The  series  began  with  basic  lectures  la 
"Practical  Finance"  over  a  10-week  perW 
In  January,  1972.  Topics  Included  economloi, 
budgeting,  retaU  credit,  stocks  and  bondi, 
estate  planning.  Insurance,  and  propctf 
investment. 

Subsequent  seminars  have  explored  ntn 
business  development  and  "^*"»gwiwBt 
tecbnlquee  for  the  small-business  wcnatn. 
The  most  recent,  "Master  Your  Money  Hit- 
ters," was  a  revised  course  In  practical  ft- 
n%nce.  AU  have  been  oversubscribed. 

Much  of  tbe  bank's  marketing  efforts  M 
being  aimed  at  woman  customers,  and  t 
good  share  of  the  advertising  budget  Is  ipsat 
In  promoting  the  activities  of  the  Womn^ 
Division.  A  newsletter  from  the  bank  » 
sponds  to  each  Welcome  Wagon  call.  It  brlefl; 
describes  bank  services  and  Includes  a  Dip 
showing  locations  of  branches,  along  wltti 
enclosures  of  general  Interest  to  the  praipw- 
tlve  customer. 

In  addition  to  shepbsrdlng  Weleon 
Wagon  sponsorship  and  newcomer  uttA- 
ance,  the  Consumer  Services  departawst 
(which '  Vee  also  heads)  has  become  tbi 
source  of  aU  consumer  Information,  tki 
origin  of  personal  banking  services,  the  eo- 
ordlnator  of  money  management  courses,  tts 
service  bureau  for  Master  Charge  accotuM, 
and  a  speaker's  bureau. 

"What  rve  become,  I  suppose."  Vee  opined, 
"Is  an  ombudsman  In  many  relations  be- 
tween customers  and  the  bank.  And.  ha|^, 
I'm  receiving  more  and  more  calls  from 
women  seeking  business  advice. 

"rm  In  total  agreement  with  the  flndla^ 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Consanir 
Credit,  she  offered.  "Women  have  jxist  art 
been  judged  on  the  same  basis  as  men  wtWB 
It  comes  to  credit.  And  what's  more,  banti 
that  continue  to  hold  to  arehlae  conceptloai 
about  women  as  managers  will  continue  M 
miss  out  on  good  business  customers." 

Banks  should  take  the  lead  In  urging  stirti 
legislators  to  break  down  laws  that  dlsertB- 
Inate  against  women  In  contractual  obllfs- 
tions.  she  believes,  and  then  take  a  lo(A  In- 
ward to  assess  whether  they  are  discrlmiiMt- 
Ing  against  women  employees — especially  ta 
the  area  of  salaries. 

In  Vee  Carlisle,  professional  woman  uA 
homemakers  have  an  experienced  spotty 
woman.  Her  memberships  Include  tbe  iXtft 
Chamber  of  Gommerce,  Common  Cause,  W 
Lake  Business  and  Professional  Womens  QoS. 
the  League  of  Utah  Consumers,  the  NstloMl 
and  Utah  (she's  president)  Orders  of  Wo- 
men Legislators,  Utah  Historical  SocMT- 
Utah  Heritage  Foundation,  and  the  Salt  Lito 
County  Bicentennial  Committee.  In  Vee  Ov- 
lisle,  the  bank  has  an  effective  bead  of  g 
consumer  services  department — an  aetWy 
that  Is  swelling  Its  ranks  of  cuatomen. 
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IMPROVING  THE  QUALITY  OP  CARE 
IN  NURSING  HOMES  THROUGH 
THE  USE  OP  NURSE  PRACTITION- 
ERS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  2  years 
ago  I  called  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  work  of  Mrs.  Kay  Ortman  and 
Mrs.  Jane  Curtis,  nurse  practitioners 
trained  in  a  pilot  program  at  Stanford 
University  and  serving  the  needs  of  pa- 
tients in  Cambridge  and  Council,  Ididio, 
where  physicians  are  in  short  supply.  At 
the  same  time  I  learned  from  Dr.  Alfred 
Popma  of  my  State  of  the  particular 
suitability  of  the  nurse  practitioner  idea 
to  Improving  the  quality  of  care  for  pa- 
tients in  nursing  homes. 

Nursing  homes,  like  small  towns  in 
rural  sureas  generally,  have  trouble  at- 
tracting physicians.  There  are  msiny  rea- 
sons for  this.  Physicians  often  feel  that 
their  time  is  better  spent  with  the 
younger  members  of  society  In  whom 
they  can  see  rapid  and  positive  improve- 
ment. Many  say  they  get  too  depressed 
in  nursing  homes.  Often  nursing  homes 
are  located  far  from  their  office  or  hos- 
pital. To  make  matters  worse  there  is 
the  imcertalnty  of  payment  under  medi- 
care and  medicaid,  long  haunted  by  ex- 
cessive redtape  and  constantly  changing 
rules  of  eligibility. 

Given  these  facts  and  the  general  lack 
of  emphasis  on  geriatrics  in  schools  of 
medicine,  it  should  be  no  surprise  when 
the  General  Accounting  Office  reports  so 
often  that  contrary  to  Federal  regula- 
tions physicians  have  not  visited  nurs- 
ing homes  with  the  required  regularity. 
It  should  be  no  surprise  that  the  ab- 
sence of  the  physician  places  an  intoler- 
able burden  on  the  nursing  staff.  The 
registered  nurses  who  Work  In  nursing 
homes  today  are  required  to  spend  more 
and  more  of  their  time  with  adminis- 
tration and  supervisory  activities  leav- 
ing untrained  nurses  aides  to  provide  the 
bulk  of  the  medical  suid  nursing  care  In 
today's  23,000  nursing  homes. 

TD  my  mind  these  problems  require 
immediate  redress.  For  this  reason  I  in- 
troduced S.  2052  last  year  which  would 
provide  funds  for  the  training  of  nurse 
IHuctltioners  who  could  work  with  phy- 
sicians making  regularly  scheduled  visits 
to  patients  In  nursing  homes,  perform- 
ing physical  examinations,  ordering  lab- 
oratory procedures  and  looking  for  im- 
pending problems. 

Mr.  President,  an  article  In  the  April 
21.  1974  edlUon  of  the  Idaho  States- 
man emphasizes  the  positive  experience 
at  the  Midland  Manor  Nursing  Home  in 
Nampa,  Idaho,  since  they  received  the 
"ervlces  of  Dick  Ernest,  a  nurse  practi- 
tioner. This  article  adds  additional  sup- 
port to  my  arguments  as  to  the  desirabil- 
ity of  the  use  of  nurse  practitioners  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  care  in  nursing 
homes  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  RicotD. 

There  being  no  obJecUon,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoed. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Idaho  Statesman,  Apr.  21,  19741 
NnasB  PKACTmoNxa  Ons  Hkao  Stabt  ow 

Pboblcics 
Namfa.— "NeUle"   couldnt   bend   over   In 
vbaelcbalr  to  see  If  her  ankles  were  exces- 
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Blvely  BwoUen.  But  they  felt  as  though  they 
were. 

"I'll  just  pull  my  robe  up  high  enough  so 
he  can  see  them  when  be  comes  today."  she 
decided  whUe  guiding  her  chair  down  to  tbe 
ball  to  answer  tbe  breakfast  caU. 

"John  was  puzzled  over  his  bluish  finger 
nails,  "WeU,  maybe  there  Is  nothing  un- 
usually wrong,  but  .  .  .  I'U  just  mention 
them  to  him  when  he  comes  today." 

Residents  and  patients  at  Midland  Manor 
Nursing  Home  In  Nampa  look  forward  to  the 
weekly  calls  by  Dick  Ernest,  nurse  practi- 
tioner, who  conscientiously  looks  for  "im- 
pending problems"  by  noting  swoUen  an- 
kles, runny  noses,  blue  finger  nails  and  neck 
vein  distentions,  among  other  symptoms. 

"We  try  to  keep  abreast  of  such  signs  with 
weelcly  visits  so  we  can  get  a  head  start  on 
handling  problems,"  Ernest  said  during  a 
recent  interview.  "We  may  be  able  to  avert 
hospitalization  of  the  patient,  save  extensive 
medical  bills  and  even  save  lives." 

Now  employed  as  nurse  practitioner  at 
Nampa  Medical  Center.  619  Canyon.  Ernest 
has  entered  this  field  that  was  initiated  In 
Idaho  In  1970  after  Mrs.  Kay  Ortman,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Mrs.  Jane  Curtis,  CouncU. 
trained  In  the  pilot  program  at  Stanford 
University  Medical  Cent«r,  Palo  Alto.  Calif. 
Both  women  worked  under  the  supervision 
of  the  late  Dr.  John  A.  Edwards,  CouncU 
pbysldan.  to  expedite  medical  service  to  a 
greater  number  of  people  in  areas  that  at- 
tract few  or  no  doctors. 

From  working  as  a  hospital  orderly  Ernest 
yielded  to  the  urge  to  go  into  the  nursing 
profession.  He  completed  bis  training  for  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  In  nursing  in  1970 
at  Walla  Walla  CoUege.  College  Place.  Wash. 

After  working  two  years  as  an  epidemi- 
ologist in  the  Southwestern  District  Health 
Department,  Caldwell,  Ernest  said  be  "real- 
ized I  did  not  have  enough  training.  I  wanted 
more  Independence,  more  Involvement,  more 
rsponstbUlty  than  was  required  for  bedside 
nursing." 

In  tbe  fall  of  1972  he  enroUed  for  the  nine- 
month  course  for  family  health  nurse  prac- 
tloners  at  Montena  State  University,  Boze- 
man. 

Training  was  mapped  in  foxir  distinct,  pro- 
gressive phases.  "The  first  step  we  reviewed 
anatomy,  physiology,  laboratory  methods, 
nutrition,  body  development,  history  of  Ul- 
nesses  and  bow  to  do  physical  examinations," 
Ernest  recaUed. 

Applying  the  training  in  a  cUnlo  setting 
was  the  second  step,  wherein  the  trainees 
worked  through  the  emergency  rooms  at  two 
hospitals  In  Great  Falls,  an  alrforce  base, 
and  were  under  tbe  supervision  of  two  im>l- 
oglsts.  Dr.  John  Stone  and  Or.  Hugh  Ander- 


Pbass  three  aimed  to  plaoe  the  trainee 
wltb  a  preceptor.  "bopefuUy  one's  future 
employer."  At  this  Juncture  Ernest  served 
three  months  wltb  Watklns  and  Boeken- 
stetts  (Idaho  Urology  Clinic) .  Nampa.  adher- 
ing to  tbe  concept  that  "one  learns  by  doing." 

"Diirlng  tbe  third  month  of  this  learning 
by  doing,  w»  appUed  tbe  tacbnlquas  and 
knowledg*  In  an  actual  office  setting  under 
supervision  of  tbe  two  physicians,"  Kmsst 
noted.  "We  also  did  lab  work,  the  office  X- 
rmys.  made  bouse  calls,  and  saw  some  nursing 
b(»ns  patlsnts." 

Finally,  the  practloner  must  receive  oertlfl- 
cation  in  one's  area  of  practice.  Ernest  was 
certified  In  September  of  1973  following  bis 
presentation  of  procedure  policies,  his  train- 
ing background,  and  his  guidelines  for  prac- 
tice. Reviewing  the  request  were  the  Idaho 
State  Bocu'd  of  Medicine  and  the  State  Board 
of  Nursing. 


NASA  PROGRAM  FOR  WOMEN 
AND  MINORITIES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  as  we  move 
forward  In  this  great  Nation  of  ours  to 


provide  increased  economic  opportunities 
for  women  and  minorities,  as  chairman 
of  the  AeronauticEd  and  Space  Sciences 
Committee.  I  would  like  to  mention  the 
efforts  of  NASA  in  this  area.  NASA's 
prior  recOTd  has  not  been  exemplary. 

NASA  now  has  launched  a  fellowship 
program  to  facilitate  the  entrance  of 
women  and  members  of  minority  groups 
into  engineering  and  space  science  ca- 
reers. NASA  is  constantly  trying  to  in- 
crease minority  hiring  in  the  field  of 
aerospace  both  by  providing  jobs  and 
training  personnel.  Through  this  new 
fellowship  program  consisting  of  a  sti- 
pend of  $2,500  for  academic  expenses  and 
summer  employment  at  NASA  installa- 
tions, participants  will  be  qualified  for 
opportunities  otherwise  unavailable. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  all  may  be  ade- 
quately informed  about  this  program,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  release 
titled  "NASA  Launches  College  Program 
for  Minorities  and  Women"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NASA  Laxtmcbbs  Collsoi  Psocsaic  iob 
MzMoxrnxs  and  Wokxk 

NASA  has  launched  the  NaUonal  Aero- 
space Fellowship  Program,  a  pUot  project, 
to  encourage  women  and  members  of  mi- 
nority groups  to  seek  careers  In  engineering 
and  certain  scientific  fields. 

NASA  has  completed  agreements  with 
seven  coUeges  and  universities  to  award  20 
aerospace  feUowshlps  to  students  In  their 
junior  or  senior  year  who  are  in  the  top  third 
of  their  class  and  who  have  ahown  a  poten- 
tial for  space  related  science  or  engineering 
and  have  expressed  an  Interest  In  thesej^elds 
of  study. 

Officials  of  the  space  agency  emphasized 
that  this  Is  the  Initial  year  of  the  program, 
and  if  successful,  they  hope  to  see  It  ex- 
panded during  the  next  academic  year. 

According  to  Dr.  Dudley  McConnell.  NASA's 
Assistant  Administrator  for  Equal  Opportu- 
nity Programs,  "We  are  trying  a  number  of 
things  to  Increase  the  flow  of  minorities  and 
women  into  aerospace  fields.  TbU  program 
Is  new  and  exciting  and  as  we  work  out  the 
Itlnks  It  may  change  during  the  year,  but 
the  goal  of  the  program  Is  clear.  NASA  will 
also  continue  to  Increase  the  number  of 
minorities  and  women  In  cooperative  work- 
study  programs  and  NASA  Is  providing  a 
range  of  options  to  attract  and  encourage 
outstanding  minorities  and  women  Into  tech- 
nical areas." 

Students  who  achieve  outstanding  ncoria 
In  this  program  and  who  demonstrate  poten- 
tial and  interest  In  aerospace  techncdogy 
fields  wUl  be  offered  positions  with  NASA 
at  the  time  of  their  gituluatlon  if  araroprl- 
ate  job  vacancies  exist. 

Participating  schools  and  the  n\unb«r  of 
feUowsbips  are:  Howard  University.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.;  4;  Ooucher  CoUege,  Towson 
Maryland.  2;  BenneU  CoUege,  Oraensbcro' 
North  Carolina.  2;  Morehouse  CoUege,  Atlan- 
ta. Georgia,  2;  Spelman  College,  Atlanta. 
Georgia.  2;  New  Mexico  Highlands  Univer- 
sity, Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico.  4;  Sontbeastem 
State  College.  Durant,  Oklahoma.  4. 

Each  student  wUl  receive  t2,fi00  for  tbe 
academic  year  to  cover  tuition,  fses,  books, 
supplies  and  other  education  rslatsd  oasts! 
In  addition,  recipients  of  the  feQowshlp  wlU 
be  Invited  to  work  at  NASA  Installations  of 
their  choice  during  the  srimmer.  They  will 
be  reimbursed  at  the  prevailing  rate  for  FW- 
eral  summer  Intern  partldpanta.  which  Is 
ciirrently  approximately  SSOO  per  month. 

The  students  will  report  to  selected  NAOA 
Installations  when  the  summer 
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begins  ftt  their  respective  BChools.  Tova  If  ABA. 
centers  have  been  selected  by  the  stiMlenta 
to  provide  them  wltb  summer  eqperlenoae. 
Nine  students  elected  to  work  at  OoddArd 
Space  night  Center,  Qreenbelt.  Uarylaod. 
this  summer.  Five  will  work  at  the  Ames 
neeearch  Center  at  Mountain  View,  Callfor- 
▼la,  four  have  choeen  the  Lyndon  B.  John- 
■on  Space  Center  In  Houston,  and  two  will 
spend  their  summer  at  the  Langley  Research 
at  Hampton,  Virginia. 


May  28,  197^ 


AWARD  TO  MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 
BO..  POIilCE  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  MATHIA8.  Ii4r.  President,  the  po- 
lice department  of  Montgomery  Coxmty, 
Md.,  just  outside  Washington,  has  been 
selected  to  receive  a  most  distinguished 
honor — the  J.  Edgar  Hoover  Memorial 
Award.  Those  of  us  who  live  In  Mont- 
govery  County— and  indeed,  all  B4ary- 
landers  and  all  who  live  and  work  in  the 
Washington  area— can  attest  to  the  ex- 
cellent qualifications  and  performance  of 
the  members  of  the  Montgomery  County 
Police  Department. 

Mr.  Leo  Paulln.  in  "The  Paulin  Letter" 
of  May  15,  1974,  has  reported  on  the  se- 
lection of  the  department  for  the  Hoover 
Award.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Paolln's  report  be  printed  to  the  R«cord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoto, 
as  follows  : 

WKXXDiSnTXD 

The  Montgomery  Covinty  PoUce  Depart- 
ment is  the  recipient  of  another  most  dis- 
tinguished honor.  It  has  been  selected  to 
receive  the  J.  Edgar  Hoover  Memorial  Award. 

Nominations  for  the  award,  which  ara 
made  from  a  twenty-five  state  area  East  of 
the  Mississippi,  were  reviewed  by  a  panel 
of  judges  comprised  of  three  members  who 
have  had  extensive  experience  In  law  en- 
forcement on  a  national,  state  and  local  scale. 
Recipients  of  the  award  were  selected  by 
the  judges  based  on  questionnaires  com- 
pleted by  local  law  enforcement  agencies, 
Primary  emphasis  In  the  selection  process 
was  given  to  achievements  by  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  during  the  past  calendar 
year. 

In  making  Its  selection  the  panel  of  judges 
consisting  of  Mr.  C.  D.  DeLoach,  former 
Deputy  Director  of  the  FBI;  Mr.  George  A. 
Murphy,  past  president  of  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  and  presently 
ezecuttve  secretary  of  the  New  York  State  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Pohce:  and  Mr.  Ptorts 
E.  Lucas,  executive  director.  National 
EOterlffs'  Association,  cited  the  MbntgMnery 
County  Department  of  PoUoe  for  ".  .  .  its 
emphasis  on  in-servloe.  college  and  profes- 
sional training  programs;  an  extensive  com- 
munity affairs  program;  and  creation  of  sev- 
eral new  programs  and  projects  to  provide 
more  effective  protection  for  the  public  in- 
cluding a  Tactical  Section,  School  Sa/ety 
program  and  the  reorganization  of  the  De- 
tective Section." 

Montgomery  County  was  one  of  eighty  law 
enforcem«»t  agencies  selected  from  the 
more  than  three  tho\isand  entries. 

Congratulations  are  In  order  to  Police 
Superintendent  Col.  K.  W.  Watklns  and  his 
staff.  The  Montgomery  County  Police  De- 
partment Is  among  the  most  efficient  and 
•candal-free  of  any  such  group  in  the 
country. 


PAPER  TTTAN:  THE  PEACEFUL  USE 
OF  SPACE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  J<m  C. 
CJowersmith  has  been  a  student  at  the 
Capitol  Page  School  during  this  past  year 


while  he  was  employed  by  the  U3.  Sen- 
ate. Mr.  Co(^>ersmith,  like  the  other 
pages,  has  carried  on  his  academic  work 
at  the  same  time  he  has  performed  his 
duties  as  assigned  by  the  Sergeant  at 
Anns.  The  thtog  that  I  wanted  to  draw 
attention  to  is  that  Mr.  CO<H?ersmith  haa 
not  only  made  an  excellent  scholastic 
record,  but  that  he  has  distinguished 
himself  by  betog  choeen  to  deliver  a 
p«tf>er  at  the  1974  Middle  Atlantic  Re- 
gl<»al  Student  Conference  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  Astro- 
nautics. 

The  program  was  hdd  at  Catholic 
University  In  Washingtcm,  D.C.,  on  April 
19  and  20  of  this  year.  The  participating 
schools  were  Catholic  University  of 
America,  Drexel  University,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University,  U.S.  Naval  Aca- 
demy, University  of  Delaware,  University 
of  Maryland,  University  of  Vlrgtala,  and 
West  Virginia  University.  Many  excel- 
lent papers  were  delivered  by  students 
from  these  fine  institutions.  It  seems 
rather  a  strange  contrast  to  note  that 
one  of  the  papers  came  from  the  Capitol 
Page  School.  I  think  this  todlcates  the 
excellence  of  the  work  done  by  Mr. 
Coopersmlth.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  paper  by  Jon 
Co(H)er8mith  entitled  "Paper  Titan:  The 
Peaceful  Use  td  Space"  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobo. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Rkcoko, 
as  follows: 

Patol  Titan:  Thx  Peacxtdi.  T7sx  otSpacx 

(By  Jon  Coopersmlth) 
For  the  last  several  years,  Americans — and 
especially  Washlngtonlans — have  been  living 
with  the  comforting  knowledge  that  death  is 
J\ist  aro\md  the  continent,  a  scant  thirty 
minutes  away.  For  those  who  disliked  the 
concept  of  a  surprise  attack  and  Its  resiUtant 
one  nation  atomic  funeral  pyre,  there  was 
always  the  strategic  doctrine  known  as  Mu- 
tual Assured  Destructlcm  or  MAD.  Basically 
stated.  It  says  that  if  they  nuke  us,  well 
nuke  them  one  better.  WhUe  some  have  prx>- 
clalmed  this  as  a  prime  example  of  the 
oneness  of  mankind  (that  is,  we  all  die 
equaUy),  others  have  called  BCAD  what  it 
is — mad  as  far  as  the  siu^val  of  clvlimtlon 
is  concerned. 

MAD  U  now  being  replaced  by  the  doc- 
trine of  selective  retaliation  which,  instead 
of  achieving  Armageddon  In  one  big  bang, 
achieves  it  in  several  stages.  Both  of  these 
doctrines  would  have  been  Impossible  with- 
out the  ICBM  and  the  miniaturized  nuclear 
weapon.  Both  were  developed  by  scientists 
and  engineers  who  thought  development  of 
these  "tatlmate  weapons"  would  bring  about 
peace.  But  politioo-mlUtary  factors  inter- 
vened as  extensive  secrecy  and  missile  gaps 
developed.  Today,  space  programs  are  stlU 
nattonallstle  and  fairly  secret — the  out- 
growth of  history.  Only  now  Is  this  changing 
Today,  the  United  SUtes  has  1.0S4  ICBMs 
85«SLBMs.  321  long  range  bombers,  and 
several  thousand  other  nuclear  weapon  sys- 
tems scattered  throughout  the  world.  The 
Soviet  TTnlon  has  1.560  ICBMs,  580  SLBMs, 
140  long  range  bombers,  and  a  varied  assort- 
ment of  short  and  medium  range  missiles. 
In  addition.  China,  Britain,  and  France  have 
strategic  nuclear  forces. 

The  missile  race  is  another  arms  race  like 
the  dreadnought  buildup  of  the  early  20th 
Century.  Today,  however,  the  stakes  are 
higher — the  very  survival  of  man.  Conse- 
quently, disarmament  and  atomic  power 
control  plans  and  talks  have  been  with  us 
since  the  late  19408.  To  date,  the«  are  nu- 
clear  weapon-free  eones  in  South  America 


and  Antarctica,  a  limited  nuclear  test  baa 
treaty,  Pugwaah,  and  SALT  I. 

Now,  a  qualitative  arms  race  Involviat 
MIRVs  (Multiple  Independent  Reentry  Vs. 
hides),  MaaVs  (Maneuverable  Reentry  Vs. 
hides)  and  larger  ICBMs  threaten  «« 
negotutlons  of  SALT  n.  Another  costly  arna 
race  seems  ineviuble  uiUeas  "a  coooeptval 
breakthrough"  is  achieved. 

Paper  Titan  is  that  breakthrough.  Ou 
ICBM  force  conUlns  1000  Minutemen  and 
64  Titan  11b,  the  same  rocket  used  as  the 
booster  for  Project  Oemlnl.  If  it  u  fun* 
adopted  by  our  country,  we  would  give  the 
United  Nations  these  Titan  lis  and  a  Skylab 
space  staUon  few  their  peaceful  use  and 
benefit  by  all  mankind.  The  implications  (rf 
this  project  are  world-wide  In  scope,  affect- 
ing everything  from  disarmament  talks  to 
the  current  drought-induced  famine  la 
Africa.  Its  technical,  scientific,  economic, 
and  politico-military  Impacts  are  conaid. 
erable. 

TCCHKXCaL 

The  technical  aspects  of  Paper  Titan  pres- 
ent  several  problems,  none  unreaolvabls. 
There  are  three  hardware  elements.  Titan! 
Oemlnl,  and  Skylab,  and  the  astronauts  to 
be  considered. 

A  typical  mission  would  be  as  foUows: 
The  two  man  Oemlnl  would  be  launched 
by  the  Titan  n  to  rendezvous  and  dock  with 
the  Skylab.  FoUowlng  its  successful  dockla^ 
the  one  man  cargo  Oemlnl  would  b* 
launched.  After  Its  rendezvous  and  dock.  Its 
cargo  would  be  transferred  to  the  Skylsb 
and  the  mission  would  then  last  180  days  or 
more.  At  the  end  of  the  mission,  the  cargo 
Oemlnl  would  be  loaded,  east  off  from  ttis 
Skylab,  de-orblt,  and  land,  followed  shorttr 
by  the  two  man  ship.  WhUe  these  two  space- 
craft are  being  overhauled  for  another  trip, 
the  second  pair  of  Oemlnls  would  be' 
launched. 

The  Titan  ns  would  have  to  be  manratsd 
by  adding  safety  systems  necessary  for  nuto- 
ned  space  flight  and  interface  for  the  Oemlnl. 
They  would  have  to  be  transported  from 
their  siloa  out  to  the  Kennedy  Space  Center. 

The  Titan  n  payload  would  be  one  of 
two  modified  Oemlnl  B  space  capsule  varia- 
tions. The  first  type  would  be  a  two  man 
spacecraft  and  the  second  a  one  man  space- 
craft with  a  larger  cargo  capacity  rstuzn. 
Four  spacecraft— two  of  each  type— would 
be  the  minimum  needed  for  Paper  Titan. 

The  Oemlnl  itself  would  be  a  modliled 
version  of  the  Oemlnl  B.  In  a  study  dons 
tor  NASA  >  McDonnell  Douglas  proposed  two 
poaslhUltles  for  such  a  modified  Oemlnl.  One 
would  use  the  IMOs  technology  of  the  Oem- 
lnl B  with  minimum  modifications.  This 
Mlnl-Mod  configuration  would  be  low  in  cost 
development  and  not  exceedingly  complex. 

Its  second  proposal  was  for  a  spacecraft 
using  the  latest  advanced  subsystems  (ASM). 
Development  would  be  longer  and  costlier 
and  the  complexity  of  operation  Increassd. 

For  Paper  Titan,  either  version  could  be 
used,  but  a  third  version  would  be  more  de- 
sirable. It  would  be  a  simplified  automated 
Oemlnl  (SAO)  that  woxUd  haie  most  of  Its 
operations  bandied  either  automatically  or 
by  ground  control.  This  would  decrease  lis 
onboard  operational  complexity,  increase  de- 
velopment ooeu,  but  cut  down  on  the  tUne 
and  training  needed  to  pilot  it.  This  Is  Im- 
portant because  it  would  allow  for  one  man 
to  pilot  the  SAO  and  for  the  quallflcstlons 
to  t>e  less  demanding,  therefore  giving  more 
people  a  chance  to  fly  to  the  Skvlab. 

Whatever  version  \a  picked,  "it  wlU  be  de- 
signed for  a  dry  landing,  probably  by  a  para- 
wlng  and  skids.  This  would  save  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  recovery  fleet  costs.  Since 
there  will  be  no  contact  with  corrosive  salt 
water,  the  Oemlnls  will  be  easier  to  re- 
furnish for  another  flight. 

■me  third  hardware  element  is  Skylab  IL 
Bunt  as  a  backup  for  the  first  SkyWB,  it 
would  be  launched  by  a  surplus  Saturo  ▼. 
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Drawing  on  the  experience  of  the  three 
manned  Skylab  missions,  modifications  can 
be  made  and  experiments  upgraded  and 
changed.  The  major  problem  will  be  in  dock- 
ing the  two  Oemlnl  to  the  space  station.  As 
the  Oemlnl  B  Is  unable  to  dock  with  the 
Skylab  MutUple  Docking  Adaptor  (MDA), 
a  new  system  miut  be  devised.  Two  options 
immediately  present  themselves. 

One  would  be  to  Include  a  tunnel  through 
the  rear  of  the  Oemlnl  crew  module  extend- 
ing back  to  the  cargo  module  where  a  dock- 
ing port  would  be  Installed.  The  entire 
Oemlnl  wo\ild  be  pressurized  and  not  just 
the  crew  module. 

Its  advantages  are : 

(1)  a  shirtsleeve  envlronmeht  is  main- 
tained, facilitating  transfer  of  equipment 
into  and  from  the  Skylab. 

(3)  the  Skylab  would  not  have  to  undergo 
major  changes  as  they,  would  be  built  Into 
the  Oemlnl. 

(S)  more  pressurized  cargo  space  is  avail- 
able. 

Its  disadvantages  are: 

(1)  the  Integrity  of  the  heat  shield  would 
be  violated. 

(2)  docking  would  have  to  be  done  re- 
motely. 

(3)  in  addition,  the  crew  module  might 
have  to  be  extended  In  order  for  the  astro- 
nauts to  have  room  to  enter  the  tunnel. 

The  other  option  would  not  be  a  bard 
dock  situation.  Instead,  the  Oemlnl  would 
maneuver  to  within  a  few  meters  of  the 
UDA  where  an  astronaut  would  EVA  (extra- 
vehicular activity)  to  the  Skylab  and  con- 
nect the  flexible  power  cable  and  safety 
lines  between  the  two  spacecrafts.  The  astro- 
nauts would  then  enter  throxigh  an  MDA 
airlock. 

Its  advantages  are : 
-     (1)  the  Oemlnl  heatshleld  integrity  would 
remain  Intact. 

(3)  the  entire  Oemlnl  would  not  have 
to  be  pressurized. 

(8)  the  astronauts  would  gain  valuable 
KVA  experience. 

Its  disadvantages  are : 

(1)  the  docking  ports  of  the  MDA  would 
have  to  be  redesigned  and  flexible  power 
lines  provided   for   the   Oemlnl   spacecraft. 

(3)  the  loosely  connected  Oemlnl  may  in- 
terfere with  Slcylab  maneuvering. 

(3)  equipment  and  transfer  to  the  Skylab 
would  be  complicated  by  the  short  voyage 
through  space. 

The  first  option  would  be  more  desirable. 

One  of  the  problems  th»t  may  occur  would 
be  the  lack  of  room  aboard  the  Oemlnls  for 
equipment  and  data  returning  to  earth. 

A  simple  solution  would  consist  of  putting 
the  cargo  in  a  frame  with  a  parachute  at- 
tached, surround  it  in  an  ablative  foam 
cocoon,  and  deorblt  by  retrorocket.  After 
atmospheric  reentry,  the  remaining  foam 
would  be  shed  and  the  parachute  opened, 
■•covery,  depending  on  the  carrier  size, 
would  be  by  airplane  or  dry  land.  This  au- 
tomatic payload  recovery  technique  wUl  af- 
ford the  chance  for  rapU  recovery  of  film 
and  other  data. 

In  case  of  an  emergency  requiring  the 
evacuation  of  the  Skylab  astronauts  and,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  the  Oemlnls  are  in- 
operative, the  Apollo-Saturn  IB  rescue  ferry 
that  was  kept  ready  In  the  vent  of  a  slmUar 
«n«gency  on  the  first  Skylab  aertea  could 
be  used. 

The  astronauts  would  be  from  two  groups: 
Mtronauts-sclentlsts  and  scientist-astro- 
nauts. In  order  to  put  as  many  of  the  latter 
oitegory  in  the  Skylab,  the  Oemlnl  controls 
•hould  be  as  simple  as  possible.  It  should  be 
PM»lble  for  two  sclantlst-astronauU  to  pilot 
the  two  man  Oemlnl,  but  an  astronaut- 
■ctotut  would  have  to  pilot  the  one  man 
5*oertUp.  In  order  to  make  full  use  of  avaU- 
•W«  ItflUlttaa,  their  tmining  would  tak* 
Pl»ce  in  the  VA. 


In  abort,   there  are   no  major   technical 
problems  that  would  bar  Paper  Titan. 
WJimTiwc 

The  scientific  gain  from  P^>er  Titan 
should  be  more  bountiful  than  the  first  Sky- 
lab series.  Improvements  In  existing  experi- 
ments and  the  addition  of  new  experiments 
from  scientists  throughout  the  world  will 
add  to  ovir  wealth  of  knowledge.  The  longer 
duration  stays  will  also  mean  more  data. 

ECONOMIC 

The  economic  effects  are  short-range  and 
long-range  in  nature.  In  the  short-range, 
the  economic  effects  will  largely  benefit  the 
United  States  because  most  of  the  work  wUl 
be  done  in  this  coiintry. 

Long-range  effects  are  worldwide  but  will 
depend  on  how  the  Information  that  will  be 
acquired  Is  used.  As  the  current  American 
energy  shortage,  the  17  nation  African  fa- 
mine, and  the  sixth  specUl  session  of  the  UN 
will  testify,  the  world  faces  immediate  and 
long-lasting  shortages  of  food,  raw  minerals, 
and  energy.  These  finite  resources  must  be 
used  rationally  on  a  worldwide  basis  in  order 
to  conserve  them  for  future  generations.. 

The  earth  resources  package  could  be  used 
to  prepare  a  world  resources  map.  Including 
current  fishing  and  farming  areas.  An  early 
warning  system  for  crop  failures  could  be  an 
outgrowth  of  this.  With  Information  on  the 
entire  world's  food  production,  the  impact 
of  shortages  could  be  lessened.  In  addition, 
both  farming  and  fishing  methods  could  be 
improved  by  the  Information  Interchange 
and  real  time  data  from  the  project. 

^  POLmCO-UnjTAKT 

The  politico-military  effects  can  be  divided 
Into  two  areas.  Inside  and  outside  the  UN. 

Outside  the  UN,  Soviet- American  relations 
wUl  be  the  primary  beneficiary.  SALT  II 
would  be  given  an  Impetus  forward.  Because 
the  VS.  voluntarily  renounced  five  percent 
of  Its  ICBM  force,  the  USSR  hopefully  will 
be  forced  by  world  opinion  to  do  the  same. 
From  thl^  token  piece  of  disarmament.  It  Is 
a  large,  but  feasible,  step  to  the  partial 
quantitative  disarmament  advocated  by  Sen- 
ator Henry  Jackson  (D.  Waah.)'  and  Herbert 
York.*  Then,  the  volatile  topic  of  qualitative 
disarmament  could  be  entered  Into  with 
more  confidence  as  the  overkill  factcn:  of  both 
nations  is  reduced. 

Inside  the  UN,  the  effects  would  be  most 
dramatic.  The  creation  of  a  truly  interna- 
tional sps^e  effort  would  revitalize  public 
Interest  in  both  the  UN  and  space  explora- 
tion. The  costs  of  Paper  Titan  will  be  In  the 
regular  budget  which  will  let  every  nation 
contribute  to  It. 

The  project  will  also  renew  Interest  in  the 
UN  armed  forces,  provided  for  in  its  charter. 
The  use  of  Impartial  real  time  observation 
of  military  movements  throughout  the  world 
would  be  invaluable  in  keeping  an  uneasy 
world  peaceful. 

coNCLtraioN 
Paper  Titan  is  a  technically  feasible  politi- 
cal conception  designed  to  slow  down  and. 
If  possible,  stop  and  reverse  the  nuclear  arms 
race.  Increase  Interest  In  space  exploration, 
and  revitalise  the  United  NaUons.  Ita  eco- 
nomic, military,  and  scientific  fallout  are 
considerable  and  would  benefit  the  entire 
world.  It  has  been  said  that  science  has  no 
botmdaries,  that  it  and  its  resultant  tech- 
nologies are  the  common  pr<^>erty  of  man- 
kind. Are  we  willing  to  prove  It? 

»OOT1»OTXS 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE  AN- 
NUAL REPORT  ON  INDEPENDENT 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  section 
203,  paragraph  (c)  of  Public  Law  91-441 
requires  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
on  independent  research  and  develop- 
ment— IR.  b  D. — and  bid  and  proposal— 
B.  k  P. — costs.  This  report  has  been  re- 
ceived and  I  ask  unaiiimous  consent  to 
have  the  followtog  documents  prtoted  to 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remartcs: 

First.  The  language  ot  section  203,  Pub- 
lic Law  91-441. 

Second.  Copy  of  letter  of  transmittal 
dated  March  14.  1974,  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Installa- 
tions and  Logistics,  and  the  report  for 
calendar  year  1973. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  fourth  year  of  reporttog  and  it  covers 
the  third  full  year  of  implementation 
since  section  203  was  enacted. 

The  Armed  Services  Comnettee  Re- 
port No.  93-385,  pages  102  to  104,  dated 
September  6,  1973,  accompanytog  the 
military  procurement  authorization  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1974,  contained  specific 
comments  on  the  IJEl.  k  D.  and  B.  k  P. 
program.  The  conclusions  contatoed  to 
the  committee  report  reads  as  follows: 

The  conmilttee  concludes  that  substantial 
and  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  dur- 
ing the  past  year  In  further  Implementing 
the  provisions  of  Section  203.  WhUe  there  Is 
general  satisfaction  to  date  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  In  Industry,  additional 
time  Is  needed  to  complete  the  Implementing 
actions  and  acquire  more  experience  as  a 
basis  for  any  changes  which  may  be  Indi- 
cated as  necessary  to  existing  law.  The  Oen- 
eral  Accounting  Office  is  in  agreement  with 
the  need  for  additional  time,  and  has  ex- 
pressed Its  Intention  to  continue  with  the 
examination  of  this  subject." 

The  committee  intends  to  follow  these 
actions  cloeely  and  consider  the  requirement 
for  any  possible  further  legislative  actions 
In  conjunction  with  the  review  of  the  fiscal 
year  1975  authorization  request." 

On  September  17,  1973.  the  General 
Accounttog  Office  wrote  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  stated  the  Issues  relating 
to  I.R.  k  D.  and  B.  k  P.  costs  which  had 
been  reported  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  April  1973,  as  reflected  to 
the  Committee  Report  No.  95-385.  This 
letter  also  requested  comments  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.  The  letter  was 
answered  by  DOD  letter  dated  Decem- 
ber 20, 1973,  and  a  cwy  of  that  letter  was 
sent  to  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
by  separate  letter  of  the  same  date. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
copies  of  these  letters  printed  to  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  durtag 
the  debate  on  the  fiscal  year  1974  mili- 
tary procurement  smthorization  bill,  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  senior  Sen- 
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ator    from    Wisconsin    introduced    an 
amendment   whlch^   if   adopted,   would 
have  reduced  the  amount  of  funds  au- 
thorized for  the  expenses  of  I-R.  L  D., 
B.  it  P.  and  other  technical  expenses, 
OTE,  by  50  percent.  This  was  ddaated 
and  the  amendment  was  withdrawn  with 
the  understanding  that  I  would  Join  with 
my  good  friend  from  Wisconsin  in  re- 
questing the  General  Accounting  Ofi&ce 
to  conduct  an  intensive  study  of  this  mat- 
ter. These  discussions  appear  on  pages 
31180   through   31183  of  the  Congsb- 
8IONAL  Record  for  September  24,  1973. 
Pursuant  to  that  agreement,  by  letter 
dated  October  8.  1973,  signed  Jointly  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  in  his  capacity 
as  chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Prlorl- 
ties  and  Economy  In  Oovemment,  and 
by  myself  as  chairman.  Research  and 
Development  Subcommittee,  the  Comp- 
troller General  was  requested  to  conduct 
a  comprehensive  review  of  this  subject. 
Including  providing  answers  to  22  specific 
questions.  The  letter  also  requested  a  re- 
port by  April  1, 1974  wh^  would  include 
comments  and  recommendations  includ- 
ing alternatives,  for  appropriate  changes 
to  secUon  203,  Public  Law  91-441,  and 
consider  the  viewpoint  of  industry  and 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the  rec- 
ommendations contained  In  the  report 
of    the    Commission    on    Government 
Procurement. 

The  Comptroller  General  responded  by 
letter  dated  October  25,  1973.  welcoming 
the  request  contained  In  the  letter  of 
October  8,  1973,  but  stating  that  exten- 
sive field  work  would  be  required  which 
would  permit  only  an  interim  report  to 
be  made  by  April  1, 1974. 

On  January  8,  1974,  the  Comptroller 
General  advised  by  letter  of  the  progress 
made  and  stated  his  specific  plans  for 
proceeding  with  the  investigation. 

On  January  24,  1974.  a  letter  was  sent 
to  the  Comptroller  General  signed  both 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  my- 
self which  took  exception  to  his  plan 
and  strongly  lurged  that  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  requested  study  be  com- 
pleted by  April  1,  1974. 

On  February  20,  1974,  the  Comp- 
troller General  responded  by  letter  that 
the  GAO  approach  had  not  been  re- 
duced, and  that  some  information  re- 
quested would  be  reported  In  time  for 
the  fiscal  year  1975  authorization  and 
appropriation  cycle,  while  the  remainder 
would  come  later. 

GAO  report  B-164912  dated  May  1. 
1974  covered  the  results  of  the  continued 
examination  of  contractors'  LR.  b  D.. 
updated  the  implementation  of  section 
203,  Public  Law  91-441.  and  addressed  ez- 
UoOtog  Its  provlsioDs  on  a  Government- 
wide  basis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  cop- 
ies of  the  letters  of  October  8  and  25. 
1973,  January  8,  24.  February  20,  1974, 
and  the  OAOsteport  d^ted  May  1, 1974  be 
printed  In  the  Rccpra  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESmiNO  OPPICKR.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
■ctkms  represented  by  these  exchanges 
of  correspondence  and  the  OAO  report 
provide  a  complete  chrooology  of  what 


has  transpired  thus  far  In  the  pursuit 
of  a  practicable  and  equitable  formula 
for  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  siunmarize  and  address  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  financial  data  reported 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  for  1973. 
For  this  purpose.  I  will  use  the  term 
I.R.  ti  D.  to  Include  the  combination  of 
LR.  ii  D.,  B.  it  P.,  and  OTE.  Payments 
to  contractors  for  IJl.  It  D.,  as  reported 
a  year  ago,  totaled  $738  million  for  cal- 
endar year  1972,  and  the  Deptutment  of 
Defense  estimated  at  that  time  that  the 
amount  for  1973  would  approximate  that 
for  1972. 

The  revised  amoimt  for  1972  is  $735 
million,  which  is  essentially  the  same  as 
the  $738  million  estimated  last  year.  In 
gross  terms,  the  estimate  for  1973,  cov- 
ering the  same  83  contracts  as  In  1972, 
amoimts  to  $819.  The  amoimts  for  1972 
and  1973  also  Include  $37  million  and  $32 
million  respectively  for  OTE.  This  is  an 
apparent  Increase  of  $84  million  over 
1972,  but  is  not  a  real  Increase  insofar  as 
payments  by  the  Government  are  con- 
cerned. As  I  will  now  explain,  actual  pay- 
ments to  contractors  from  Defense 
appropriations,  on  a  comparative  basis, 
amount  to  $721.2  million  for  1972  and 
$728  million  for  1973.  This  small  Increase 
of  $6.8  million  over  1972  amounts  to  less 
than  1  percent,  and  is  far  below  the  rate 
of  inflation  experienced  during  the  year. 
Therefore.  In  real  dollar  value,  the 
amount  estimated  for  1973  is  lower  than 
that  reported  for  1972. 

Now  to  explain  the  adjustments  re- 
quired to  make  the  amoimts  comparable 
for  the  2  years,  the  $735  minion  reported 
for  1972  includes  $13.8  minion  paid  by 
foreign  governments  Incidental  to  their 
purchases  of  military  equipment  from 
the  United  States.  The  $819  million  for 
1973  includes  $36  mUllon  for  this,  which 
is  $22.2  million  more  than  for  1972.  The 

1972  total  Includes  less  payments  than  In 

1973  for  burdening,  which  is  a  term  de- 
scribing contractor  engineering  overhead 
costs  which  are  included  in  the  cost  of 
items  procured  by  the  Government.  Tills 
comes  about  as  a  result  of  the  phasing-ln 
of  a  revision  to  the  armed  services  pro- 
curement regnilatlons  during  1973. 

This  change  required  LR.  &  D.  to  be 
burdened  with  overhead  costs  to  more 
precisely  reflect  LR.  b  D.  costs,  and  In 
1973.  for  the  flrst  time.  It  caused  $55  mU- 
llon more  of  burden  to  be  included  in 
LR.  b  D.  costs  than  In  1972.  It  should  be 
understood  that  neither  defense  contract 
costs  nor  LR.  b  D.  costs  increased.  In 
previous  years  these  overhead  costs 
would  have  been  Included  In  other  over- 
head aUocated  to  Government  contracts, 
usually  as  part  of  engineering  burden, 
and  would  have  been  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  that  manner.  This  accounts  for 
$55  mlUlon  of  the  apptirent  Increase  in 
1973.  Combining  these  two  increases  ac- 
coimts  for  $77.2  mllUon  of  the  $84  mil- 
lion increase,  the  remaining  $6.8  million 
being  the  actual  net  increase  in  payments 
by  the  Government. 

Tbia  is  rather  complicated  and  tech- 
nical. Mr.  President,  but  It  is  an  area  of 
widespread  Interest  In  the  Congress  as 
weU  as  In  Industry,  so  It  is  necessary  to 
spell  out  aQ  tbe  detatli. 


In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  while  the 
total  amount  of  funds  spent  by  the  0». 
partment  of  Defense  for  LR.  b  D.  during 
1973  is  about  the  same  as  for  1972  on  the 
same  basis,  and  the  Department  has  esti- 
mated about  the  same  amount  for  197^ 
It  stlU  is  a  very  large  amount  of  money 
The  General  Accounting  Office,  in  their 
report  of  May  1,  1974,  stated  that  th^ 
plan  to  submit  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations which  we  have  requested  in 
time  for  congressional  consideration  ot 
the  fiscal  year  1976  authorization  bOL 
That  information  is  essenUal  as  a  basis 
for  congressional  determinations  regard- 
ing any  legislative  action  which  may  be 
required  on  the  subject  of  IJl.  b  D. 

I  win  follow  this  matter  closely,  with 
my  good  friend  from  Wisconsin,  and  win 
report  findings  and  make  recommenda- 
tions for  legislative  change  as  appro- 
prlate  in  conjunction  with  the  fiscal  year 
1976  military  procurement  authorisation 
bin. 

KXRIBIT     1 
ASSISTAMT  SKCHETAKT  OF  Dkfknsk, 
WaaMngton,  D.C.,  March  14.  1974. 
Hon.  Gkkaij)  R.  Po«d, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dkak  Mk.  President:  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  requested  that  I  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  you  the  report  of  Independent  Be- 
search  and  Development  and  Bid  and  Pro- 
posal coets  required  under  Section  203,  Para- 
graph (c)  of  the  1971  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriation  Authorlaatlon  Act  (PL 
91-441).  This  Section  requires  the  submittal 
of  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress  on  or  be- 
fore March  15th  each  year  setting  forth— 

"(1)  those  companies  with  which  negotu- 
tlons  were  held  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
( 1 )  of  this  Section  prior  to  or  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  of  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
together  with  the  results  of  those  negotia- 
tions; 

"(a)  th«  latest  available  Defense  Contract 
Audit  Agency  sUtlstlcs,  estimated  to  the  ex- 
tent neoeasary,  on  the  Independent  Reeearch 
and  Development  or  Bid  and  Proposal  pay- 
ments made  to  major  Defense  oontraoton, 
whether  or  not  covered  by  subsection  (a)  (1) 
of  this  Section  during  the  preceding  calen- 
dar year;  and 

"(S)  tha  mannwr  nt  hl«  <wmpHa«««»  ^^  ttt^ 
proTlatoQs  of  this  Ssotlon,  and  any  major  pol- 
icy changes  proposed  to  be  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  In  the  administration 
of  Its  contractors'  Independent  Research  and 
Development  and  Bid  and  Proposal  pr»- 
grams." 

The  report  Is  In  three  parts  correspondlnf 
to  the  three  Items  quoted  above.  Parts  I  and 
II  were  compUed  from  detailed  data  pertain- 
ing to  individual  companies.  This  detaUed 
company  Information  Is  very  sensitive  and  U 
not  Included  in  the  report;  however.  It  win 
be  made  available  tot  review. 
Sincerely. 

AsTRxn  I.  Mxmoua. 
Aaaistant  Secretary  o/  Defente,  /netol- 
lationt  emd  Logittiet. 


BSFOBT    TO    TSB    OOWOBSBS    OK 
BnSSABCH     AXD     DBVXLOPimrT 

Bm  Am  PBorosALS  CkMia 
raxT  z 

Oompanles  with  wliloh  negotUtknu 
beld  pursuant  to  Section  308  prior  to  or 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  of  the  Fid- 
eral  Oorenunent  and  the  reenlta  of  tho« 
negotUtloas. 

In  aooordanoe  with  the  above  requtraoMBt 
the  attached  Boheduto  A  ptovtdse  data  paf 
talatng  to  the  nefotutlans  oondneted  ta  tt* 
Oovemment's  fiscal  year  1978. 
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SCHEDULE  A.-I.R.  I  O./R  A  P.  REPORT,  PT.  1— NEGOTIATIONS  COMPLETED  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1973  AND  RESULTS  OF  THOSE  NEGOTIATIONS 

IDoltan  In  thouunds,  edd  000| 


Number  a(  — 

ToUl  program  dollara  pnfostd  by 
contracton 

I.R.  t  D.             B.  S  P.                TsW 

Total  advarKe  agreement  celling 
nasottatsd  by  DOD 

dollan. 

Estimated  DOD  share  of  ceiling  dollars, 
negotiated 

CeiiMcipn' itcal  year 

I.R.  I  D. 

B.SP. 

TeW 

I.R.  I  D. 

a&p. 

ToM 

IfTl    

21 

$311,981 
547.235 
6<,I5S 

$151,932 

2S(.692 

27,933 

$463,913 

805,927 

96,091 

$221,807 
395,332 
58.044 

$124,756 

219,526 

24,493 

$335,763 

614,858 

82,537 

$72,625 

249. 355 

46,996 

$86,039 
165,673 
a,  394 

$158,664 

UTS     .....— - 

34 

415,028 

1J74 

4 

68.390 

run  n 

Latest  svaltable  Dataise  OontnoC  Audit 
Agency  sttlstlns,  estimated  to  the  extent 
luuuwirj.  on  the  Zodependent  Beeaarch  and 
De?elopment  (IBftD)  or  Bid  and  Propoaal 
(B*P)  payments  made  to  major  defense  con- 
tracton. whether  or  not  covered  by  Subeec- 
tlon  (a)  (1)  of  this  Section  [308,  PL  91-441] 
during  the  preceding  oalendsr  year. 

Ihe  etattetloa  required  are  provided  In  the 
attached  DCAA  report.  The  report  Shows  to- 
tal IBftD  and  total  B4cP  ooeta  Inctirred  by 
the  contractors  reviewed,  the  amount  ac- 
cepted or  recognised  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  DOD  share.  In  addition,  total 
sales  of  the  contnuston  are  shown  along  with 
the  portion  repieeentlng  DOO  aalas. 

The  amount  listed  on  Page  l  imder  the 
column  hearting  "Amotmt  Aco^yted  by 
Oovt."  repreaente  the  sum  of  the  oeUlnga 
negotiated  with  Individual  contractors  as 
well  as  the  sum  of  amounts  recognised  for 
other  contractors  who  had  no  advance  agree- 
ments. Tbeae  accepted  amounta  are  not  the 
eosts  reimbursed  by  tbm  DOD  but  are  the 
amounts  that  the  DOD  raoognlaee  for  aUo- 
catlon  to  aU  the  contracton'  buHnees.  The 
DOD  portion  Is  shown  under  the  column 
headed  "DOD  Share." 

On  pages  3  and  8  of  the  report  the  totals 
shown  on  page  1  are  broken  down  to  show, 
reqpecttvely.  the  portions  applicable  to  con- 
tracton for  which  advance  agreenoents  were 
not  required. 

A  complete  explanation  of  the  information 
contained  in  the  report  Is  provided  In  the 
foreword  which  precedes  Page  1.  You  will 
note  that  the  criteria  for  selecting  major  de- 
fense contractors  Is  Identical  to  that  in  last 
year's  report,  but  the  number  of  contractors 
meeting  the  criteria  has  Increased  slightly 
from  last  year  (83  versus  77) . 

We  would  like  to  caU  attention  to  the 
foiewonl  i4>pearlng  In  the  DCAA  report 
which  explains  the  basU  for  the  coeu  data 
reported.  The  dlaciisslons  of  the  increaae 
caused  by  burdening  (SM  mUllon  in  1973) 
and  the  amount  allocable  to  foreign  mUltary 
Mdes  (SSO  mlUlon  In  1973  versus  113  J  mUUon 
In  1973)  are  particularly  significant  when 
oonapartng  1973  and  1973  costs  to  the  DOD. 
To  make  these  figiuee  comparable  It  U  nec- 
••Mry  to  reduce  the  1978  costs  to  elUnlnate 
both  the  S56  mUllon  Increaae  m  burden  and 


the  Increased  amounta  charged  to  foreign 
military  aalee  In  1973  over  that  charged  In 
1973.  When  these  adjustments  are  made  the 
1073  and  1978  costs  to  the  OQD  compitfe  as 
foUows: 


PART  II 


1972 

DODahare 

(in  milliom) 


1973 

DOO  share 

(is  milliom) 


I.R.  SO $392 

B.  a  P 306 

ToW wT 


$412 
298 


710 


This  Increase  of  SIS  million  Is  proportional 
to  the  Increaae  In  DoD  sales  for  1973.  llius 
the  ratio  of  TR&D/B&P  costs  to  DoD  sales  Is 
virtually  the  same  In  1973  as  It  was  In  1973. 

It  will  be  noted  that  data  for  both  1973 
and  1973  are  fumlabed.  It  has  been  the  prac- 
tice to  update  data  previously  furnished  be- 
cause latest  year  figures  include  stgntficant 
amounts  of  estimated  Information.  The  1973 
figures  presented  here  have  had  most  of 
the  estimated  data  replaced  with  actual 
data.  The  report  furnished  next  year  will 
similarly  update  the  1973  data  furnished 
herewith. 


PAST  m 

The  manner  of  his  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  and  any  major  pol- 
icy changes  proposed  to  be  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  In  the  administration 
of  Its  contractors'  Independent  Research  and 
Development  and  Bid  and  Proposal  Programs. 

Since  the  last  report  was  submitted  to  the 
Congress  In  March  1973,  we  have  published 
two  documents  providing  guidance  to  our 
field  personnel.  The  flrst  of  these,  Attach- 
ment K  1>  a  memorandum  dated  19  March 
1973  and  provides  guidelines  for  determin- 
ing potential  military  relevancy  of  IRAD 
projects.  The  second  document.  Attachment 
3.  la  a  memorandum  dated  18  April  1973  that 
provides  guidance  on  a  number  of  different 
subjects  related  to  the  negotiation  of  ad- 
vance agreements  for  IB&D  and  B4kP. 

At  this  time  we  do  not  contemplate  "^r>-«"g 
any  major  changes  In  the  poUclee  we  are  now 
following  with  respect  to  IRAO  and  BAP 
costs. 


MxicoBANDXxic  rem.  IB  ft  D  Txcsnical 

Evaluation  Oboup 
Omcx  or  tbk  Dnxcroa  or  DsrairaE. 
RiTBTitrH  Axs  Exomxiaiwo. 

Washington,  D.C..  March  13. 1073. 
Subject:  Bqultable  Treatment  of  Oootraeton 
ReUtlve  to  Potential  ICUltary  Relatton- 
shlp  (PMR)  Determination 

It  has  been  recognized  for  some  time  that 
the  meaning  and  Intent  of  the  law  with  re- 
gard to  potential  military  relevancy  Is  not 
as  clear  as  we  would  like  It  to  be.  Howew. 
we  must  adopt  and  apply  a  consistent  poUoy 
so  that  all  contractors  will  be  treated  equit- 
ably In  the  PMR  determination. 

Tlie  point  has  been  raised,  and  confirmed 
by  the  OAO  In  a  report  about  to  be  released 
(OAO  Report  No.  8-167034)  that  a  further 
step  needs  to  be  taken  to  provide  contracton 
with  equal  and  consistent  treatment  under 
the  law.  To  take  such  a  step,  I  am  requesting 
that  each  Military  Department  apply  the 
guidelines  set  forth  In  Enclosure  1. 

Application  of  this  approach — originally 
tested  by  the  Air  Poroe — should  bring  about 
a  more  consistent  determination  of  the  PMR 
for  the  varied  technologies  repreeented  In 
IB  &  D  projects.  Thoee  projects  not  adaptable 
to  screening  In  accordance  with  the  guide- 
lines will  have  to  be  dealt  with  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis. 

Bluott  B.  Haswood, 

Chobinan. 

OttTOXLIMXS      vox      DZX^UCIKATION      or      TRB 
POTKNTUL  RxLATTOKBHIP  OF  IK  &  D  PIOJ- 
■CTS  TO  MnJTAKT  FtTMCTIONS  OX  OPEXATIDKS 
X.  THX  XXQUiaXlCXNT 

Section  308  of  the  DOD  Military  Procure- 
ment Authorisation  Act  of  1971  (PL  91-441) 
requires  that  IR  ft  D  payments  by  the  D(X> 
be  made  only  for  work  which  has  a  "poten- 
tial rriationtfilp  to  a  military  function  or 
operation".  Obviously  U  "potential  relatlon- 
ahlp"  is  taken  In  its  broitdeet  sense,  almost 
any  R  ft  D  effort  could  qualify,  since  military 
functions  and  operations  Involve  (at  least 
incidentally)  almost  evsry  UMpect  ot  human 
life.  It  seems  clear  that  Congress  Intended 
to  eliminate  DC^  payment  for  thoee  IB  ft  D 
efforts  whose  relattonshlp  to  military  func- 
tions or  operations  Is  remote  or  IncldentaL 

These  guidelines  define  the  degree  to  which 
a  "potential  relationship"  must  exist  to  be 
considered  within  the  intent  of  the  law. 
n.  cxnxsu 

The  criteria  to  be  need  for  detennlnlng 
whether  a  project  has  a  euffldent  potential 
relationship  are  shown  in  this  chart: 


(a)  «e  *e  OOOpiediided.  byUw   (b)  What  I«Hmm  ten  ef  Ike  mKtenr   (e)  Wkel »«  be  the  appHceUoe  of  ttie    (d>  It   eeetber  rvemmeat   «eeey 
Srtl  SD^  **  Srt?  '•"""^  ler  tlie  end  pro*  end  preduetr  ratMeaiUe  for  Uili   (leBfll 


OD«d«ale«:  la  the  I.B.  4  D.  preiect 
petentialty  relevantr 


Ui|eeL 

None.  (Not  used  by  military.) 


rnfuttwf  iwwMfy. 

Prt— rily     eeiMdUtary.     but 

witb    aabetaaiial    miHUry 

appBeeaofL 
Only  naoeetal  military  eppl^  , 


Yes. 
Na. 


No. 

Yil. 

Ne. 

Yet. 

Ne. 

Yes. 

No. 
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Tbe  following  Is  a  dlscxuslon  of  the  four 
bade  coDBlderatlona  in  determining  the  po- 
tential relationship : 

a.  U  the  DOD  18  precluded  by  law,  policy, 
or  otherwise  from  directly  funding  research 
and  development  in  a  given  area,  then  IBAD 
In  that  area  wUl  not  be  considered  relevant 
to  the  DOD;  IM.,  chemical  or  biological 
weapons  research  could  be  stopped  by  law. 

b.  The  nature  of  the  military  require- 
ment for  the  end  product  of  the  R&D 
effort,  and  of  the  requirement  for  RtcD  In 
that  field  must  be  considered.  The  "end 
product"  Is  that  claaa  of  products  that  would 
directly  result  from  this  R&D  effort  Is  car- 
ried forward  to  a  conclusion.  Thus,  for  re- 
search (such  as  aerodynamics),  a  wide  class 
of  end  products  should  be  considered  (all  air- 
craft); whereas  for  a  development  project 
(for  a  q>ecUlc  wing,  for  Instanoe),  only  the 
^Mclfle  Item  to  be  developed  can  be  consid- 
ered. If  them  Is  an  urgent  requirement  for 
the  end  product,  the  DUtD  project  must  be 
considered  relevant  automatically.  If  there 
Is  no  military  requirement  for  the  end  prod- 
uct, the  IB&O  project  must  be  considered  not 
relevant  automatically.  If  there  Is  a  re- 
quirement for  the  end  product,  but  It  Is  not 
an  urgent  one  (l.e.,  routine),  further  anal- 
y«U  of  the  project  will  be  necessary,  including 
review  by  the  other  Military  Deputments. 

c.  The  d^ree  of  the  appUcabOlty  of  the 
product  to  the  DOD  must  be  considered.  If 
It  Is  principally  military,  the  project  Is  defi- 
nitely relevant.  If  the  product  has  no  urgent 
requirement  and  the  application  Is  primar- 
ily non-military,  the  effort  must  be  consid- 
ered not  relevant;  for  example,  consumer 
Items  such  as  typewriters,  beds  and  Sheets, 
and  general  reaearch  such  as  cancer  re- 
search, shoxild  not  be  considered  relevant. 
Finally,  if  the  product  has  balance  between 
'non-inflltary  and  military  application,  osie 
more  fkctor  must  be  considered. 

d.  Doee  another  government  agency  have 
responsibility  for  such  R&D?  If  anotlMr 
agency  is  responsible  for  research  and  de- 
velopment in  the  project  area,  the  project 
must  be  considered  not  relevant. 

in.  PBOCXDUU 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  Its  company  fis- 
cal year,  each  contractor  shall  furnish  to  the 
IR&D  Technical  Bvaluat  on  Oroup  member 
'(fran  the  Mlllt«iry  Department  which  oon- 
ducts  hlB  technical  evaluation),  a  brief  de- 
scription of  each  IR&O  project  planned  for 
that  year.  Tlie  IfOitary  Deputtnent  nap<m- 
slble  for  that  companys  IR&D  technical  0val- 
uatlon  will  review  Its  programs,  and  Identify 
those  projects  wlHok  do  not  appear  to  hav« 
potential  relatlonalitps  to  mmtery  functions 
or  operations.  uMng  the  criteria  described 
above.  Each  of  the  other  two  Military  De- 
partments will  then  review  those  identtfled 
projects  to  determine  whether  they  have  a 
potential  relationship  to  any  of  tlielr  mili- 
tary functions  or  aperatlooa.  A  project 
deemed  relevant  by  any  one  of  the  Military 
Departmente  will  be  considered  relevant  by 
the  DOD.  A  list  of  projects  not  considered 
to  be  potentially  relevant  by  any  of  the 
Military  Departments  will  be  provided  to  the 
negotiator.  The  negotiator/auditor  wUl  then 
ensure  that  relnibaffsement  will  not  be  made 
for  theee  projects. 

If  the  InfcsTnatlon  provided  by  the  con- 
tractor Is  Insufficient  to  determine  the  rele- 
vance of  a  project,  or  If  a  reasonable  doubt 
exists  as  to  the  relevancy  of  the  project,  or 
if  the  project  represents  an  Inseparable  mix 
of  tasks  that  are  both  relevant  and  not  rele- 
vant, the  project  wlU  be  categorized  as  not 
relevant.  The  contractor  shoxild  then  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  provide  additional  Infor- 
mation and  to  separate  the  relevant  tasks 
from  those  that  are  not  relevant  in  order 
to  adiieve  a  mora  accurate  PMB  determi- 
naticm. 
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DnacTOB  or  Darorss  Rssxasch 

AMD  ENOINXXBINO, 

Waahington,  D.C.,  April  IB.  1973. 

Memorandum  for  the  Assistant  Secretaries 
of  the  Military  Departments  (Installations 
&  Logistics);  AssUtant  Secretaries  of  the 
MUltary  Departments  (Research  and  De- 
velopment) ;  Director.  DSA 

Subject:  Ouldance  for  Technical  Kvaluatkm 
and  Negotiation  of  Independent  Research 
and   Development    (IR&D) /Bid   and   Pro- 
posal (B&P)   Advance  Agreements 
The  following  guidance  Is  to  be  used  In 

the     negotiation     of     nt&D/B&P     advance 

agreements. 

1.  All  elements  Involved  In  the  evaluation 
and  negotiation  process  aliall  contln\ially 
search  for  and  give  increased  emphasis  and 
consideration  to  the  IR&D  programs  of  those 
companies  with  projects  whose  objectives 
and  execution  overtly  (a)  seek  out  tech- 
niques that  lead  to  reduction  In  the  ac- 
quisition and  support  costs  of  defense  sys- 
tems and  equipment,  and  (b)  explore  and 
provide  solutions  aimed  at  solving  critical 
deficiencies  existing  in  our  military  ca- 
pability. 

2.  It  is  essential  that  uniform  values  be 
used  In  negotiating  advance  agreements  to 
ensure  that  all  contractors  are  treated 
equitably  regardless  of  which  MlUtary  De- 
partment. Including  DSA.  Is  responsible  for 
conducting  the  negotiation.  The  four  Depart- 
mental Central  Oflloee  (see  DPC  No.  83)  shall 
meet  together  from  time  to  time  to  <a)  ex- 
change views  and  information  necessary  to 
achieve  equitable  treatment  of  contractors, 
and  (b)  Identify  major  Issues  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  IR&D  Technical  Evaluation 
Group  or  the  IR&D  Policy  Council  far 
resolution.  In  addition,  each  Departmental 
Central  Office  shaU  to  the  extent  practicable 
assign  representatives  to  attend  and  par- 
ticipate in  prenegoUatlon  and  negotiation 
meetings  conducted  by  the  other  offices. 

,  8.  The  results  of  the  technical  quality 
evaluation  of  a  contractor's  IR&D  program 
BhaU  have  a  meaningful  and  traceable  effect 
on  the  negotiated  celling.  The  effect  shall  be 
demonstrable. 

4.  Three-year  advance  agreements,  with 
provision  for  adjustment  when  appropriate 
to  the  second  and  third  year,  shall  be  used 
to  the  extent  practicable. 

6.  In  negotiating  IR&D  and  B&P  ceilings, 
inflationary  and  deflationary  economic  fac- 
tors shaU  be  given  the  same  consideration 
as  is  given  to  any  ottier  cost  in  a  contract 
price  negotiation. 

6.  A  technical  representative  with  the  eval- 
uation of  the  company  concerned  shall  par- 
ticipate to  the  extent  practicable  In  the 
prenegotlatlon  meetings  during  which  nego- 
tiation objectives  are  established  by  the  ne- 
gotiating team. 

7.  Departmental  Central  Oflloe  negotiators 
slyOl  have  primary  responsibility  for  review- 
ing each  contractor's  B&P  projects  and  mak- 
ing the  final  determination  of  their  potential 
relationship  to  military  functions  or  opera- 
tloDs.  Those  proposals  solicited  by  DOD  ac- 
tivities and  those  unsolicited  proposals  that 
resiUted  in  DOD  contracts  shaU  be  considered 
"potentially  related."  The  relevancy  of  all 
other  B&P  projects  shall  be  determined  on 
a  case-by-case  basis. 

Since  IR&D  and  B&P  ceUings  are  inter- 
changeable, potential  relationship  determi- 
nation for  each  non-DOb  B&P  project  shall 
be  made  on  the  same  basis  as  for  the  IR&D 
determination.  Therefore,  the  determination 
for  the  B&P  effort  shall  be  premised  on  the 
relationship  of  the  technical  effort  to  a  mili- 
tary function  or  operation  rather  than  to 
which  customer  the  proposal  is  submitted. 
Negotiators  shall  obtain  the  comments  and 
recommendations  of  cognlaant  ACOs  and 
auditors,  and.  when  appropriate,  may  refer 


*  q>eclflc  proposal  project  to  the  responalbto 
IR&D  Technical  Evaluation  Group  represent- 
ative for  a  recommendation. 

Generally,  determinations  of  relevaaey 
cannot  be  made  untu  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  However,  to  the  extent  that  contractor! 
can  identify  B&P  projects  at  the  time  ad- 
vance agreement  negotiaUons  take  place 
such  determlnatlonfl  shall  be  made  at  that 
time.  In  any  event,  determinations  shall  U 
completed  as  soon  after  the  end  of  each  coo- 
tractor's  fiscal  year  as  possible. 

8.  The  costs  of  IR&D  or  B&P  projects  de- 
termined not  to  be  potentially  related  may 
be  included  In  the  ceilings  negotiated  pro- 
vided this  procedure  does  not  result  in  the 
allocation  of  costs  to  DOD  oontracte  that  ex- 
ceed the  total  of  all  the  related  costs   8a* 

ASPR  i8-ao6.s(d)(a)(A)(v)  and  ifr-ab«j6 

(a)(1)  (K).  ^^ 

It  Is  expected  that  each  Military  Depart- 
ment and   DSA  will  be  prepared  to  report 
to  the  IR&D  Policy  Council  in  October  I97j 
on  (1)   its  experience  In  negotiating  nuffi/ 
B&P  advance  agreements  In  accordance  with 
this  guidance,   (2)   the  problems  that  haw 
been  encountered  and  (3)   the  nature  of  ad- 
ditional guidance  that  might  be  beneficial. 
Jojur  S.  Fosixa,  Jr, 
I^irectoT  of  Defeiue  Reaearch  and 
Enffineering. 
Btrca  McCuixoTTOH, 
AcUnff  Assistant  Secretory  of  Defense. 
(Installations  and  Logistics) 

BtTinsABT    o»    IwnaFsimguT    Kcbbabcb   ua 
DxvsLonfSMT  AMD  Bm  AKs  Pboposal  Cosa 

IHCUUXD  BT  MAJOK  DKIXim  COHraACTOM 

or  TBx  Tsau  1073  am  1978 

VOKCWORD 

This  summary  rsport  presents  ths  utait 
available  Defsnae  Contract  Audit  Agener 
(DCAA)  stetlstics.  estimated  to  the  extent 
necessary,  on  the  independent  research  uul 
development  (IR&D)  and  bid  and  proposal 
(B&P)  payments  made  to  major  defanat 
contractors.  The  statistical  data  are  submit- 
ted for  inclusion  in  the  annual  report  to  be 
submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
tJie  Congress  on  or  befora  18  March  1974,  In 
accordance  with  paragraph  (c).  Section  30S, 
Public  Law  91-441.  The  data  set  forth  to 
this  statistical  suimnary  report  are  tUmnmr 
in  nature  to  the  Information  previously  fur- 
nished to  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics) 
(OA£a>  (I&L)),  for  contractor  fiscal  yean 
1971  and  1973. 

The  summary  on  page  1  Is  an  overall  pras- 
enUtlon  of  IR&D  and  B&P  costs  Incurwd 
by  83  major  defense  contractors  during  their 
fiscal  years  1973  and  1973,  amonnts  accepted 
by  the  Oovamment.  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  (DOD)  aharo  of  amounts  so  ac- 
cepted. The  column  "Amount  Accepted  by 
the  Govemmant"  contains  amoimts  oonaU- 
ered  allowable  and  allocable  to  all  contractor 
work  performed— Oovemment  and  commer- 
cial. The  DOD  share  of  the  costs  accepted 
each  year  Is  the  contractor's  actual  alloct- 
tlon  of  such  ebets  to  DOD  work.  In  addition. 
this  summary  shows  related  sales  achieved 
by  the  83  contractors,  comprising  183  re- 
porting divisions  and/or  operating  groups. 

The  defense  contractors  represented  in  thta 
summary  are  those  who  had  an  annual  audl- 
table  v(4Time  of  coets  incurred  of  $1S  mfllloo 
or  more  as  of  si  December  1978,  and  other 
contractors  who,  although  not  meeting  thli 
audltable  volume  criterion,  required  4,000  or 
more  man-hours  of  DCAA's  direct  audit  ef- 
fort per  year.  Contractors  specifically  ex- 
cluded from  this  summary  are  constructioD 
companies:  educational  Institutions;  foreign 
contractors  and  overseas  operations  of  VA. 
contractors;  insurance  companies:  marina 
transport  contractors;  and  military  medlesn 
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oontractors.  These  contracting  activities  in- 
curred nominal  or  no  IB&D  and  B&P  coets. 
BSsctlve  this  year,  Oovemment-owned-con- 
tractor -operated  (GOCO)  plants  and  major 
laboratories  meeting  the  above-mentioned 
Importing  requirements  have  been  added  to 
this  report.  The  data  for  these  contractors, 
however,  had  very  little  Impact  on  the  over- 
all totals  except  for  one  nonprofit  center 
(major  laboratory) .  Details  In  support  of  the 
■ummary  are  contained  in  a  separate  statis- 
tical report,  designated  "For  Ofllclal  Use 
Only,"  copies  of  which  are  available  through 
0ASO(I&L)  or  DCAA. 

DCAA  obtained  the  IR&D  and  B&P  cost 
and  sales  data  from  contractors'  records,  but 
such  data  do  not  necessarily  represent  au- 
dited amounts.  Included  in  the  costs  shown 
are  amounts  accepted  by  the  Government 
tn  overhead  negotiations  and  through  ad- 
vance agreements.  Where  actual  cost  and 
aalas  data  were  not  available,  as  in  the  case 
of  cslendar  year  contractors  who  had  not 
completed  the  closing  of  thelf  books  for  1973, 
DCAA  auditors  obtained  i<eaaonable  estl- 
natss.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  contractor 
aales  shown  do  not  necessarily  equal  total 
contractor  sales,  but  rather  the  sales  of  the 
Individual  contractor  divisions  and/or  op- 
erating groups  that  are  listed  In  DCAA's  de- 
tailed supporting  report. 


Defense  Procurement  Clroular  90.  dated  1 
September  1971.  revised  the  cost  principles 
appUcable  to  IR&D  and  B&P  (Armed  Serv- 
ices Procurement  Regulation,  Section  XV. 
Part  a.  Paragraphs  16-206.3  and  16-205.36). 
The  prlnclplea,  subsequently  incorporated  by 
ASPR  Revision  11,  dated  28  AprU  1972,  re- 
quired that  IR&D  and  B&P  costs  include  an 
allocation  of  aU  applicable  indirect  coets  ex- 
cept general  and  administrative  (G&A)  ex- 
pense. This  requirement  was  to  be  effective 
tot  all  contracts  entered  into  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  fiscal  year  of  the  contractor 
which  started  on  or  after  1  January  1973. 
However,  to  reduce  the  impact  of  the 
changes,  extension  of  the  effective  date  to 
permit  phased  Implementation  of  account- 
ing changes  could  be  granted,  but  not  be- 
yond the  beginning  of  the  contractor's  fiscal 
year  foUowlng  30  June  1973.  Included  in  the 
1973  DOD  share  of  IR&D  and  B&P  costs  of 
8787  million  Is  an  amount  of  $65  million 
representing  biu^en  implied  to  such  costs 
for  the  first  time  as  a  result  of  this  revised 
requirement.  However,  the  $65  million  of 
burden  now  charged  to  IR&D  and  B&P  does 
not  necessarily  represent  an  increase  In  total 
costs  absorbed  by  DOD  contracts  since,  \m- 
der  prior  practicea,  this  burden  would  have 
been  allocated  to  all  pertlcipatlng  DOD  con- 


tracts. Further,  as  a  charge  to  IR&D  and 
B&P,  the  total  to  be  allocated  to  Govern- 
ment contracts  would  now  be  through  a  G&A 
allocation  base  applicable  to  all  benefiting 
profit  centers  or  the  entire  ctunpany.  Pre- 
viously, these  same  amounts  wo\ild  very  like- 
ly have  been  allocated  to  the  Government 
through  the  engineering  burden  rates.  In 
light  of  the  nature  of  Government  fiexlbly 
priced  contracts,  a  lesser  portion  would  prob- 
ably be  allocated  through  the  G&A  expense 
rather  than  engineering  overhead.  There- 
fore, although  it  appears  that  IR&D  and  B&P 
costs  were  increased  by  the  additional  $66 
million  of  burden,  this  practice  of  burden- 
ing might  produce  a  decrease  in  DOD's  total 
participation  in  contractors'  costs. 

Included  in  the  date  on  page  l  are  the 
sales  to  foreign  governments  placed  through 
DOD  contracts  and  reimbursed  to  DOD  by 
such  foreign  governments  in  the  amounts  of 
$436.1  million  and  $961.7  million  for  1973 
and  1973,  respectively,  as  well  as  the  appli- 
cable m&D  and  B&P  coets  aUocable  to  these 
sales  in  the  amounts  of  $13.8  million  and 
$38.0  million  for  1972  and  1973,  respectively. 

The  sununary  on  Page  2  indicates  the  ex- 
tent of  advance  agreements  in  effect  during 
either  one  or  both  years.  The  summary  on 
Jftige  3  shows  costs  not  subject  to  advance 
•creenoents. 


SUMMARY  OF  INDEPENDENT  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  AND  BID  AND  PROPOSAL  COSTS  INCURRED  AND  SALES  ACHIEVED  BY  MAJOR  DEFENSE  CONTRACTORS-FOR  CONTRACTOR 

FISCAL  YEARS  1972  AND  1973 

(Dollan  in  nrilliom) 


1972 


1973 


Amount 

Costs         accepted  by 

incurred         GoWrnmant 


DOD  ihsra 


Costs 
incurred 


Amount 
accepted  by 
Govtmmant 


DOD  share 


Independent  research  and  development  (I.R.  $  D.) 
Mind  proposal  (B.  $  P.) 

Tetal  I.R.  &  D.  and  B.  $  P.  coats 

Saias— total  Government  and  commercial... 
Sales-toUl  DOD 


\ 


$936 
469 

$7K 
433 

$392 
306 

$1, 052 
526 

{809 
48^ 

1441 

346 

(A)  1.405 

(A)  1, 158 

(A)  698 

1,578 

1.297 

787 

30,577 

34,S07 

19. 117 


20.941 


A-ln  the  prior  report,  ttie  corporate  I.R.  t  D  data  of  1  major  contractor  had  baen  inadvertently  omitted  for  1972  in  the  amounts  of  $175,000,000  incurred  and  $112,000  000  seeeDtad.  However 
tie  impact  on  the  DOD  share  was  nominal,  $2,000,000. 

SUMMARY  OF  INDEPENDENT  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  AND  BID  AND  PROPOSAL  COSTS  INCURRED  BY  MAJOR  DEFENSE  CONTRACTORS-FOR  CONTRACTOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1972  AND 

1973,  WITH  ADVANCE  AGREEMENTS 


1972  (In  fflffliont) 

it 

1973  (in  milliesa) 

• 

A  nessk  accepted 
Costa  Incurred     by  QovamrMot          000  share 

Number  of 

contractor 

divtekma 

Amount  accepted 
Coats  incarrad     by  Government 

DOOlbars 

NsadMrof 

oontnctor 

vfiruiuRi 

Independent  research  and  davslopmaat  (J.R.  »  0.).. 
Bid  and  proposal  (B.  S  P.) 

im                   $701 
40                    4U 

^ 

*         135 
135 

$1,020                    $780 
501                      464 

$428 
332 

114 
137 

Total  I.R.  S  D.  and  B.  «  P.  coats 

(A)  1,357             (A)1,1U 

(A)  678  .. 

1,S21                   1,244 

760... 

B-*;;IlJ?'!.'!?"ri?R?2r  *•  "*'??2l*J  5:.i5-J?»  "*  1  "^^  eeiitractor  had  bean  inedvwtaiMy  omitlad  for  1972  In  ths  amossta  of  $175,000,000  Ineorr*!  and  $112,000,000  accepted.  How«wr, 
■a  mpad  en  the  DOD  share  was  nominal.  $2,000,000.  .     .  —t     ,  r  , 

SUMMARY  OF  INDEPENDENT  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  AND  BID  PROPOSAL  COSTS  INCURRED  BY  MAJOR  DEFENSE  CONTRACTORS-FOR  CONTRACTOR  RSCAL  YEARS 

1972  AND  1973,  WITHOUT  ADVANCE  AGREEMENTS 


im  (in  mlMioM) 

19730BndOoas) 

•■ 

Costs 
incurrsd 

Amwurt 

KCtptSd 

by  Qownunint 

DOD 
Aara 

Number  of 

contractor 

divishms 

Cost 

Amoent 
accepted 

000 
liMrs 

Nambaref 

COmnCtOT 

diataiosa 

i»ti;»?»'?^)'r'^^ 

^                     ^2? 

19 

11 

47 
47 

^ 

?♦ 

'15 

48 
4S 

Ta«  I.R.  $  p.  and  8.  $  P.  caata 

a 

4S 

2$... 

w 

S3 

27... 

""——'*"•""•• 

-    *■ 

s 

,y 
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KxHiBif  a 

vs.  Qnnnui.  Accounting  Omcz, 
WasMngton,  D.C.,  September  17. 1974. 
Tb«  Honorable  Sbcixtabt  of  Dbrmsb, 
WaahingUm,  DC 

I^Ajt  Ms.  Scobtabt:  In  April  1973  we  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Servloee  on  tbe  effect  of  aection  203  of  Pub- 
lic Law  01-441  on  paymenta  by  DOD  for 
contracton'  independent  reeearcb  and  devel- 
opment (IBftD)  and  bid  and  propoeal  (BftP) 
costs  (B-1870S4,  Apr.  16,  1073).  Tbat  report 
Identified  Issues  relating  to  IBAO  and  BAP 
cocts  wbicb  we  were  planning  to  examine 
further. 
One  such  Issue  wi>«  described  as: 
"•  •  •  Ckmoems  expressed  by  rei»esenta- 
ttres  of  smaller  companies  not  re<iulred  to 
enter  Into  adTance  agreements  about  the 
inequity  of  applying  DOD's  formtUa  ap- 
proach to  determine  the  reasonableness  of 
thetr  nt&D  and  B&P  expenditures.  They 
feel  that  the  formula  approach,  which  is 
based  on  recent  sales  and  nutD  and  B&P 
costs  incurred.  Is  inadequate  for  young,  fast- 
growing  oompanlee.  They  contend  that  their 
right  to  appeal  for  an  advance  agreement 
Is  too  bawUmsome  and  costly.*  *  *." 

DOO  Instituted  the  formula  approach  by 
Issuing  Defense  Procvu^ment  Circular  (DPC) 
90  on  September  1,  1971.  We  therefore  made 
a  survey  to  Identify  problems  of  small  con- 
tractors In  con^ilylng  with  DPC  90.  We 
concluded  that  DOD  oan  Tntn<tn<M>  potential 
problems  by  (1)  emphasizing  to  small  con- 
tractors that  compliance  with  DPC  00  (now 
Incorporated  In  the  Armed  Services  Procure- 
ment Regulatton  (ASPR),  sections  16-306.3 
and  16-a0636)  Is  required  and  may  be  nec- 
eanry  to  avoid  disallowance  of  otherwiBe 
legitimate  IR&D  and  B&P  costs,  (2)  making 
It  clear  to  contractors  and  contracting  of- 
ficers which  DOD  representative  should  nego- 
tiate advance  agreements  with  small  con- 
tractors, and  (3)  advising  the  appropriate 
DOD  contracting  officers  of  the  criteria  to 
be  used  In  negotiating  advance  agreements 
and  aUowlng  equitable  cost  recovery. 

BACXaXOXTirD 

DPC  90  revised  ASPR  sections  16-306.3 
and  15-306.36  applicable  to  BAP  and  IR&D 
ooata  prtnctplae.  Aooonllng  to  DPC  90,  con- 
tractors need  to  classify,  allocate,  and  other- 
wise accoimt  for  nt&D  and  B&P  coeta  so 
they  may  be  readily  isolated  and  Identified. 
Any  revisions  required  In  contractors'  ac- 
counting practices  to  provide  firture  costs 
data  In  tbe  form  needed  were  to  be  effective 
for  the  contractors'  first  fiscal  year  starting 
on  or  after  January  1,  1972. 

DPC  90  requires  that  DOD  negotiate  ad- 
vance agreemenU  establishing  dollar  ceilings 
for  those  companlee  receiving  more  than  t2 
million  In  IR&D  and  B&P  payments  from 
DOD  during  the  procedlng  fiscal  year,  rot 
contractors  not  required  to  negotiate  ad- 
vance agreements,  allowable  costs  are  to  be 
established  by  formula,  either  on  a  com- 
pcaywklB  baits  or  by  profit  centers.  The  for- 
mula limits  allowable  costs  for  the  current 
year  to  130  percent  of  the  average  annual 
oo«U  for  the  2  highest  of  the  preceding 
3  years. 

DPC  00  sUtes.  however,  that,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  contracting  officer,  an  advance 
agreement  may  be  negotiated  when  the  con- 
tractor can  demonstrate  that  the  formrila 
would  produce  a  clearly  Inequitable  cost 
recovery. 

ASPR  16-107.  "Advance  Understandings 
on  Particular  Coat  Items,"  allows  either  the 
procuring  contracting  officer  (PCO)  or  the 
Mlmlnlstrattve  contracting  officer  (ACO)  to 
negotiate  advance  agreements  covering  Ht&D 
and  B&P  cosU.  The  PCO  generaUy  negotiates 
advance  agreements  affecting  only  one  con- 
tract or  class  of  contracts  from  a  single 
buying  office;  the  ACO  negotiates  aU  other 
advance  agreemenU,  and  tbe  results  ai« 
bbuUng  on  all  miutary  departmanta. 


We  requested  the  IRAD  and  BftP  project 
officer  for  the  Defense  Contract  Adminis- 
tration Services  (DCA8)  to  ask  each  DO  AS 
region  to  report  the  number  of  small  oon- 
tracton  that  had  initiated  requests  for  ad- 
vance agreraoents.  Only  three  contractors, 
two  In  San  Francisco  and  one  In  Baltimore. 
bad  Initiated  such  requests;  only  one  had 
signed  a  negotiated  advance  agreement  with 
a  DCAS  contracting  officer. 

We  discussed  DPC  00  Implementation  with 
13  other  small  contractors  In  the  San  Fran- 
cisco; Boston;  New  Tot^;  and  Washington. 
D.C..  areas.  Of  these,  only  one  had  signed 
an  advance  agreement,  which  was  negotiated 
directly  with  the  contracting  officer  of  the 
contractor's  major  Government  c\istomer 
and  not  with  the  contracting  officer  at  the 
local  DCAS  region. 

SMAU.    CONTRACTOaa'    FB08I.B1CS    WTTR    X>PC    90 

Need  to  emphatise  importance  of  accurate 
IRAD  and  BAP  records 

Because  each  of  the  three  small  oontraotora 
that  requested  an  advance  agreement  from 
DCAS  bad  not  recorded  Its  IB&D  and  B&P 
costs  In  accordance  with  DPC  90  definitions, 
Its  case  for  DOD  funding  support  was  weak- 
ened. 

For  example.  contract<»'  A's  June  1973  re- 
quest stated  its  "•  •  •  problem  stems  from 
an  erroneous  interpretation  of  m>0  00  ex- 
empting organizations  of  [contractor  A's] 
size  from  its  provisions.  •  •  •  In  connection 
with  a  recent  proposal  audit,  this  error  was 
brought  to  our  attention,  as  was  the  fact 
that  [the  contractor]  must  comply  to 
DPC  00." 

This  contractor  la  currently  attempting  to 
reconstruct  historical  evidence  to  satisfy 
DPC  90  requirements. 

In  reply  to  a  Defense  Contract  Audit 
Agency  (DCAA)  request  for  prior  yecua' 
actual  costs,  contractor  B  advised: 

"•  •  •  that  FYS  1/31/73  costs  were  avaU- 
able.  However,  these  costs  for  prior  years 
were  not  segregated  and  he  would  therefore 
not  furnish  the  data." 

This  contractor  said  that  It  would  be  poe- 
sible  to  identify  these  costs  but  that  devel- 
oping the  information  would  be  difficult  and 
time  oonsvuning.  DCAA  auditors  and  DCAS 
price  analysts  believed  that  the  contractor: 

"•  •  •  should  be  required  to  submit  all 
audltable  data  needed  to  develop  allowable 
IR&D  costs  by  use  of  the  formula  method. 
Only  in  this  manner  can  a  determination  be 
made  that  a  clearly  Inequitable  cost  recovery 
might  result." 

Contractor  B  said  also  that,  oa  Its  next 
attempt  to  negotiate  an  advance  agreement. 
It  would  show  that  the  DPC  90  formula  was 
not  necessarily  inequitable  but  was  inappro- 
priate. It  explained  that,  since  It  could  not 
break  out  prior  costs  to  DCAA's  satisfaction. 
It  should  be  treated  as  a  new  company  with- 
out cost  history.  This  would  mean  the  130- 
peroent  historical  cost  formula  could  not  be 
applied  and  an  advance  agreement  could 
reserve  the  supposed  Inequity. 

In  the  case  of  contractor  C,  the  ACO  de- 
cided that  analyses  were  needed  because  the 
contractor  had  not  classified  or  sometimes 
even  recorded  IR&D  and  B&P  coets  in  accord- 
ance with  DPC  90  definitions  for  the  first 
2  of  the  prior  3  years. 

The  price  analjrsls  report  stated: 

"Prior  to  December  1071,  IR&D  and  B&P 
labor  were  not  identified  in  (contractor  Csj 
accounting  records.  Therefore,  recorded  costs 
for  this  period  are  not  c(Misidered  as  provid- 
ing a  reasonable  base  in  the  formula." 

According  to  the  report,  this  contractor's 
recorded  coeta  produced  a  formula  limitation 
of  944410  for  fiscal  year  1973.  whereas  the 
contractor's  estimated  costs  for  the  same  pe- 
riod yielded  a  celling  of  •136.149.  The  oon- 
duaton  of  tbe  report  was  that : 

"•  •  •  the  formula  produces  an  Inequi- 
table cost  recovery  •  •  •  and  that  tbe  grant- 
ing of  some  relief  of  tbe  form  of  an  advance 
agreemant  la  warranted." 


Although  other  amall  contractors  Intend 
to  request  DCAS  for  advance  agreements, 
they  have  expreesed  concern  about  the  equity 
of  the  Government's  determination  of  IB&O 
and  B&P  cost  ceilings  when  historical  costs 
are  not  recorded  by  DPC  90  standarda  The* 
realised  too  late  that  DPC  90  applies  to  thm 
and  are  now  concerned  that  the  DCAA  audi* 
tors,  somehow,  may  question  legitimate  ccsti 
and  recommend  lower  overhead  rates. 
Conclusion 

DOD  needs  to  inform  small  contzaotea 
tbat  accurate  IR&D  and  B&P  cost  reconli 
are  necessary  for  either  { 1 )  an  equitable  ap. 
plication  of  the  DPC  90  cost-recovery  for. 
mula  (since  the  formula  is  based  on  histcn* 
cal  averages)  or  (2)  an  equitable  applicatloo 
of  DPC  90  provisions  for  an  exception  to  the 
formula.  I.e.,  a  negotiated  advance  agree. 
ment  (since  the  contractor  must  demon- 
strate that  the  formula  results  in  a  cleeily 
Inequitable  coet  recovery  celling) . 
Seed  to  clarify  who  should  negotiate  odMaet 
agreemenU 

DOD  guidance  Is  not  clear  who  small  coa< 
tractors  should  see  to  negotiate  advaate 
agreements.  DCAS  representatives  said  tbat, 
because  DPC  00  does  not  provide  otherwlss, 
the  contractors  should  fellow  ASPR  16-107 
and  negotiate  with  the  ACOs.  particularly  If 
the  agreement  is  to  be  honored  throughoot 
DOD.  However,  some  small  contractors  be- 
lieve they  are  permitted  to  negotiate  directly 
with  a  major  buying  agency  through  a  POO. 
This  raises  a  question  as  to  the  extent  such 
an  agreement  will  be  honored. 

Only  two  small  contractors  have  succea- 
fully  negotiated  advance  agreements,  ont 
with  a  buying  agency  and  the  other  with  tbt 
local  DCAS.  Other  small  contractors  have  In- 
dicated that.  If  poeslble,  they  plan  to  nego- 
tiate with  their  major  Government  cuatomv 
rather  than  with  DCAS. 

Conclusion 
DOD  needs  to  provide  guidance  to  contrac- 
tors and  contracting  officers  as  to  when  • 
PCO.  rather  than  an  ACO,  Is  the  approprlatt 
officer  to  negotiate  advance  agreements  with 
small  contractors. 

Contracting  officers  need  guidance  for  mak- 
ing equitable  determtnationa 
ASPR  does  not  provide  criteria  to  assist  tbs 

contracting  officer  In  deciding  whether  (1)  » 
raoaU  contractor  has  adequately  demon- 
atrated  that  the  formula  resulte  In  Inequita- 
ble cost-recovery  amounU  or  (2)  some  otlwr 
approach  would  result  in  an  equitable  baala 
for  an  advance  agreement. 

Contractor  C's  situation  beet  Ulustiatss 
this  point.  The  contracting  officer  agreed  that 
the  formula  resulted  In  an  InequlUble  cost 
celling.  However,  different  aaaumptions,  %bA 
therefore  different  estimates,  led  the  two 
parties  to  disagree  on  what  would  be  as 
equlteble  celling  This  contractor  finally 
signed  an  advance  agreement  at  an  amoont 
the  contracting  officer  termed  as  his  final  of- 
fer. At  this  point  the  contractor  had  loct  any 
leverage  for  negotiation.  Ite  only  altematlN 
would  have  baen  to  acc^t  the  leaser  formuls 
amount,  already  acknowledged  to  be  In- 
equitable. 

ConcIiMfon 

DOD  needs  to  provide  additional  guldanc* 
to  Ito  contracting  crfBcers  as  to  what  criteria 
they  should  iise  in  allowing  cost  recovery  to 
smaU  contractors.  These  contractors  fear  tbat 
It  will  be  determined  In  most  cases  that  tbsf 
are  not  properly  reoordlag  costs  within  tbe 
Intent  of  VPC  00  and  that  this  will  caoM  • 
part  of  legitimate  ooste  to  l>e  dlaaUowed  aai 
consequently,  overhead  rates  to  be  reduosd. 
aaooMiczxBATioir 

We  recommend  that  you  clarify  the  intsst 
of  DPC  90  (ASFB  16-306J  and  16-306.85)  • 
that: 

amau  oontractors  wlU  be  aware  tbat  tbt 
provlitona  ara  appUcable  to  them  and  that 
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the  accuracy  of  their  IBftD  and  B&P  cost  rec- 
ords affects  the  recoverable  celling  computed 
either  by  formula  or  by  exception  to  the 
formula. 

Small  contractors  and  contracting  officers 
will  know  when  an  advance  agreement  may 
be  negotiated  with  the  PCO  and  the  extent 
that  it  will  be  recognized  throughout  DOD. 

Contracting  cheers  will  have  guidance  for 
negotiating  equlteble  IR&D  and  B&P  coat- 
recovery  oeUlnga  with  small  contractus. 

We  are  sanding  ooples  of  thla  r^wrt  to  Xb» 
Director.  Office  of  Management  and  Budget; 
the  Director  of  Defenae  Research  and  Kngl- 
nsering:  tbe  Assistant  Secretary  of  Oefenss 
(Installations  and  Logistics);  the  Director, 
Defense  Supply  Agency;  the  Secretaries  of 
tbe  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force;  and  the 
Chairmen  of  the  House  and  Senate  C<Mnmlt- 
tees  on  OovernmNit  Operations,  on  Appro- 
priations, and  on  Armed  Services. 

We  shall  appreciate  receiving  yoor  oom- 
msnts  on  these  matters.  If  addttlo&al  In- 
formation Is  desired,  Mr.  Harold  H.  Rubin, 
Deputy  Director,  may  be  contacted  on  code 
139,  extension  4S38. 
Sincerely  yours. 

R.  W.  GUTKAITN, 

iMrector. 

OnrcK  or  the  Asststant, 

SacBXTAaT  or  Dxtkhsz, 
Washington.  D.C.,  December  20, 1973. 
Hon.  John  C.  Smnns, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
VS.  Senate. 

Dkas  Ms.  Cbaducan:  On  September  17, 
1973,  the  United  States  General  Accounting 
Office  forwarded  to  you  a  copy  of  Ite  letter 
report  concerning  an  examination  Into  tbe 
effect  of  Section  303,  Public  Law  01-441  on 
paymente  by  DOD  for  contractors'  Independ- 
ent research  and  development  (IH&D)  and 
bid  and  proposal  (B&P)  coste  (B-187084) . 

A  copy  of  the  Department  of  Defenae  com- 
ments on  this  report  is  attached  for  your 
infomuitlon. 

Sincerely. 

Jack  R.  Noawooo, 
{For)    Deputy    Comptroller    for    Audit 
Reports. 

AssisTAKT  SBcarrABT  or  Darawaa, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  20, 1973. 
Mr.  R.  W.  OmcAirK, 

Director,  Procurement  and  Systems  Acquisi- 
tion Division,  VS.  Oeneral  Accounting 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkas  Ml.  QuncAKK:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  report  of  September  17,  1078  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  omcemlng  pay- 
ments to  small  contractors  for  Independent 
Research  and  Development  (IR&D)  and  Bid 
and  Propoeal  (B&P)  coste  (OBD  Case  No. 
3«>9-A). 

The  report  recommends  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  (DOD)  clarify  the  Intent 
of  Defense  Procurement  Cbxnilar  (DPC)  No. 
90  (now  Incorporated  in  the  Armed  Services 
Procurement  Regulation  (ASPR)).  which 
provides  revised  guidance  on  the  recovery  of 
nt&D  and  B&P  costs  so  that: 

(1)  SmaU  contractors  wUl  be  aware  that 
the  provisions  are  applicable  to  them, 

(2)  SmaU  contractors  and  contracting  of- 
flcers  win  know  when  an  advance  agreement 
may  be  negotiated  by  the  purchasing  con- 
tracting officer,  and 

(3)  Contracting  officers  will  have  guidance 
for  negotiating  eqtUteble  IR&D  and  B&P  coet 
ceilings. 

As  to  the  first  recommendation,  we  try 
to  ensure  that  the  contractors  with  whom 
wedo  business  are  aware  of  the  policies  and 
regulations  which  govern  DOD  contracting. 
DOD  procurement  regulations  are  widely  ctr- 
eulated  with  over  36,000  copies  of  the  ASPR 
being  dlstrnratod.  In  addition,  varloos  oom- 
inorasl  publications  such  as  the  Cotnmscce 
Rearing  House  provide  their  eastctners  with 
tbase  regulatloos. 

-lOST-PwtlS 


Before  DOD  promulgated  this  new  policy 
on  IR&D  and  B&P,  It  was  transmitted  in 
draft  form  to  a  number  of  Industry  asso- 
ciations and  other  government  agencies  for 
conoment.  Th\is.  we  believe  there  has  been 
sufficient  dissemination  of  this  policy,  and 
further  dissemination  does  not  seem  war- 
ranted. Also,  as  a  practical  matter,  it  would 
not  provide  any  assurance  that  every  po- 
tential contractor  would  be  reached. 

As  to  the  second  recommendation,  we  do 
not  believe  the  problem  to  be  sigiilflcant. 
The  regulation  stetes  that  either  a  pxirchas- 
Ing  contracting  officer  or  an  administrative 
contracting  ofllcer  may  negotiate  advance 
agreemente.  Which  one  should  negotiate  the 
agreement  Is  a  matter  of  Judgment  to  be 
made  at  the  time  an  advance  agreement  Is 
requested. 

As  to  the  third  recommendation,  we  believe 
the  guidance  provided  In  DPC  #90,  when 
Issued,  was  adequate.  For  your  Information, 
we  have  quoted  below  the  pertinent  part  of 
this  guidance. 

"Application  of  the  formiila  to  determine 
reasonableness  of  coste  requires  the  use  of 
historical  Information.  Such  information 
may  not  be  readily  available  or  may  not 
have  been  accumulated  in  accordance  with 
the  definitions  and  procedures  contained  in 
the  new  cost  principles.  Therefore,  analyses 
may  be  necessary  to  provide  a  basis  for  the 
resolution  of  problems  encountered  in  im- 
plementing the  new  coet  principles.  Such 
analysee  should  give  consideration  to  fac- 
tors such  as  (a)  differences  In  definitions 
between  the  old  and  new  ASPR  cost  prin- 
ciples, and  (b)  differences  between  the  prior 
practices  of  oontractors  regarding  indirect 
cost  allocations  and  the  burdening  require- 
mente  at  the  new  cost  principles." 

As  a  general  observation,  your  review  cover- 
ed only  a  very  few  small  cootracttMv,  and 
thus  may  not  be  repreeentotlve  of  any  wide- 
spread problenj.  In  this  regard,  the  Defense 
Supply  Agency,  which  through  the  Defenae 
Contract  Administration  Services  administers 
a  high  proportion  of  defense  contracte 
awarded  to  small  contractors,  has  stated, 
"The  problems  reported  by  the  OAO  have 
not  sxvfaced  to  our  contracting  offices  that 
administer  oontracte  with  small  business  to 
the  extent  Indicated  in  their  report." 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  we  recog- 
nize that  problems  can  arise  from  time  to 
time  concerning  both  an  awareness  of  the 
ASPR  policy  on  IR&D  and  ite  application  to 
smaller  contractors  whose  business  is  either 
rapidly  increasing  or  decreasing.  Recogni- 
tion has  been  given  to  this  latter  problem  by 
providing  in  ASPR  tot  the  negotiation  of 
advance  agreemente  where  the  formtda  ap- 
proach would  give  ineqtiltable  resulte.  Thus, 
we  do  not  b^eve  any  further  change  is  called 
for  at  this  time.  Rather,  it  is  our  view  that 
the  solution  to  these  Isolated  problems  must 
be  worked  out  on  a  caae-by-case  basis.  The 
information  provided  in  the  report  has  been 
forwarded  to  the  Defenae  8aiq>Iy  Agency 
and  It  will  assist  us  In  watching  for  the 
problems  you  have  identified.  In  addition, 
we  have  discussed  this  matter  with  senior 
procurement  management  officials  of  all  of 
the  Services  to  alert  them  to  this  potential 
problem  area. 
Sinosraly. 

HuGB  K.  Witt, 
Deputy  Aaaistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Kmiaii  8 

OcTOBB  8.  1078. 
Ron.  iLaixB  B.  Staats, 

Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the  Vntted  States, 
General  Accounting  Office.  WatiKlngton, 
D.O. 
Dbak  Mft.  araATs:  During  tbe  Smato  de- 
bate on  tbe  Fiscal  Tear  1974  Military  Pro* 
cunmsnt  bin,  Ssnator  William  Prannlre  tn> 
trodoosd  an  amendment  which.  If  adopted, 
would  bare  reduced  Independant  Bassoroh 
and    OsTSlopment    (IB&D)     and    Bid    and 


Proposal  (B&P)  funds  by  60  percent.  The 
amendment  was  withdrawn  by  Senator 
Proxmlre  pursuant  to  his  agreement  with 
me.  as  Chairman  of  the  Research  and  De- 
velopment Subcommittee,  to  request  GAO  to 
conduct  an  in-depth  Investigation  of  the 
underlying  assumptions  and  the  overall 
Justification  of  the  IR&D  program,  as  well  as 
Into  the  Implementetlon  of  the  current  pro- 
visions of  law  and  Department  of  Defense 
regulations.  The  discussion  of  this  subject 
appears  on  pages  311B1-31183  of  tbe  Sep- 
tember 24.  1973  Congressional  Record. 

The  subject  of  IR&D  has  been  one  of  con- 
tinuing Interest,  and  the  stistalned  high  level 
of  expenditures  is  not  consistent  with  the 
recent  trend  of  Department  of  Defense  pur- 
chases from  the  Procurement  and  Research, 
Development,  Test  and  Evaluation  appro- 
priations. A  primary  objective  is  to  esteMlsh 
a  better  balance  between  theee  elemente,  and 
to  Insure  that  due  consideration  is  given  to 
sound  businees  and  accounting  practices  but 
consistent  with  the  best  intereste  of  |^ 
government. 

The  attached  questions  reflect  the  resuRs 
of  a  Joint  review  and  discussion  conducted 
by  Senator  ProznUre's  staff.  Armed  Services 
Committee  staff,  and  representetlves  of  your 
office.  Theee  questions  should  be  answered 
in  conjunction  with  the  review  of  the  IB&D 
program  requested  by  the  Committee  letter 
of  October  4,  1973.  For  the  purpose  of  thU 
study,  the  term  IB&D  will  be  Inclusive  at 
B&P. 

The  review  should  be  comprehensive  and 
result  in  a  repm^  which  should  provide  com- 
mente  and  recommendations  for  appn^riate 
changes  to  the  language  of  Section  303,  PX. 
91-441.  The  report  should  consider  the  ex- 
perience gained  both  before  and  after  enact- 
ment ot  Section  303,  and  reflect  the  view- 
point of  Industry,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, other  governmental  agencies,  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  Specific  consid- 
eration should  1x3  given  to  the  reconunenda- 
tlons  oonteined  in  the  report  of  the  Conomls- 
slon  on  Government  Procurement  and  to  the 
commente  of  the  Department  of  Defense  on 
that  report.  The  reptort  also  Should  Include 
alternative  recommendations  so  that  tbe 
Committee  will  have  a  choice  of  actions 
which  may  be  adopted.  The  report  should  be 
suboiltted  by  April  1,  1974,  so  tbat  the  Sub- 
committee may  consider  It  during  the  re- 
view of  the  Fiscal  Year  1076  budget. 

Sincerely, 

TBoacAS  J.  Mclirrru, 
Chairman,   Research   and   Development 

Subcommittee. 

Wkuxuc  PaoxKBS, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Priorities 

arid  Economy  in  Oovemment. 


MzLtTAST  PaoctTsxiixirr  Biu. 

1.  The  DCAA  audlte  of  IB&D  costs  show 
that  the  ratio  of  IR&D  ooste  to  defense  sales 
increased  from  3.78%  In  1046  to  333%  In 
1072.  What  accounte  for  this  Increase?  What 
is  the  rationale  to  support  a  high  level  of  con- 
tractor IR&D  expendltiuee  even  in  the  face 
of  declining  defense  sales? 

2.  Reconcile  the  apparent  inconsistencies 
in  the  figuTss  tor  Ht&D  expenses  from  1068  to 
1072  between  your  April  16,  1973,  report,  re- 
porte  by  the  DCAA.  and  the  figures  given  by 
DOD  to  the  Senate  Armed  Servlcea  Committee 
as  printed  In  the  committee  report  of  Sep- 
tember 6, 1078. 

3.  In  Ite  report  to  Congress,  tbe  DOD  in- 
cludes an  amount  for  "other  technical  ef- 
fect (OTB)"  In  ite  IR&D  figures.  What  are 
the  audit  substantiated  amovinte  for  O'l'B  for 
the  years  1068  to  the  present?  Why  are  these 
amounto  not  Included  In  tbe  DCAA  audit  re- 
port? Do  the  same  rulee  apply  for  OTK  as  for 
nt&D  and  Bid  and  Proposal  Oostsf 

4.  The  DOAA  audit  report  of  IB&D  covers 
only  tbem  &»tmm  oontraetacs  wtth  "an  an- 
nual audltable  volume  of  coste  ineunad  ot 
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$15  million  or  more  and  other  contracton 
irtio,   although   not  me«tiog  the  audltable 
volume  criteria,  requirtxl  4.000  or  more  man- 
houra  of  DCAA'a  direct  audit  effort  per  year." 
What  doea  the  term  "audltable  volume"  of 
ooatB  Incurred  mean?  What  la  the  difference 
between  audltable  volume  of  coata  and  total 
defenae   aalea    (including   both   prime   con- 
^«cti  and  defense  suboontracta)  ?  What  la 
your  estimate  of  total  m&O  inolitdinff  con- 
tractore  that  do  not  meet  the  criteria  of  $18 
million  of  annual  audltable  oosta  inciorvd 
and  4.000  manhours  of  defenae  audit  effort? 
B.  The  IB&D  flgxires  reported  to  Oongreaa 
are  baaed  on  a  DCAA  statistical  report  cover- 
ing T7  defenae  contractore.  The  top  77  de- 
fenae contractors  account  for  only  09%   of 
defenae  prime   contraets.   How  much   addi- 
tional m&D  coeta  are  relmbxirsed  by  the  DOD 
to  divisions,  contractore,  and  suboontractcre 
not  covered  In  the  DCAA  report? 
J»-  What  Is  the  total  in-houae  cost  of  ad- 
ti#nlsterlng  the  IR&D  program — Include  the 
coetof  reviewing  contractor  propoeals.  DOD 
negotiation  teams,  technical  review  efforts, 
administration  of  disputes,  etc.?  What  are 
the  comparable  costs  for  ABC? 

7.  What  problems  are  encountered  by  DOD 
asd  ABC  contracting  ofllcere  and  technical  or 
project  personnel  In  evaluating  and  negotiat- 
ing IBAO  propoeals? 

8.  Does  DOD  pay  contractore'  coata  for: 

(a)  research  and  development  projects  pri- 
marily of  a  promotional  nature,  such  as  proj- 
ects directed  toward  the  development  of  new 
business  or  projects  connected  with  prcmosals 
for  new  business: 

(b)  studies  or  projects  which  are  under- 
taken. In  whole  ca-  In  part,  for  other  custom- 
en;  and 

(c)  projects  which  represent  unwarranted 
duplication  of  other  research  and  develop- 
ment work  sponaored  by  the  DOD. 

ate  examples  If  any  such  costs  are  paid. 

9.  Do  Bid  and  Proposal  coets  paid  by  the 
IX)D  include  negotUtlng  and  promotional 
coata  or  the  cost  of  salesmen,  representatives 
or  agents  who  do  not  provide  technical  serv- 
ices In  connection  with  bids  or  propoeals? 

10.  Public  Law  91-441,  section  203,  pro- 
vldaa  that  appropriated  funds  may  not  be 
spent  for  ZB&D  unless  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fenae determines  that  the  nUkD  has  poten- 
tial military  value.  However,  It  appean  that 
the  DOD  does  not  technically  review  IR&D 
proposals  In  cases  where  It  Is  charged  less 
than  $3  million  a  year.  What  U  your  evalua- 
tion of  the  adequacy  of  the  DOD's  technical 
review  of  such  programs?  Of  the  $700  mU- 
Uon  In  IB&D  azpenaee  In  1973,  how  much 
goea  to  contractore  under  the  $3  million 
ceUlng?  What  is  the  Comptroller  General's 
opinion  of  the  legality  of  IK&D  payments 
made  In  the  absence  of  any  technical  review 
as  to  potential  military  value?  Would  It  be 
feasible  to  lower  the  technical  review  threah- 
pld  below  $3  minion? 

11.  With  respect  to  IRAD  proposals  where 
the  DOD  Is  expected  to  pay  In  exoesa  of  $3 
million  per  year,  evaluate  the  adequacy  of 
the  contractore  supporting  data  both  with 
'«^>ect  to  estimated  cost  and  technical  Jua- 
ttflcatlon?  Since  negotiated  advance  agree- 
ments on  HUeD  are  of  necessity  scrfe  sotirce 
aegotUtlons,  do  contractor  Bubmlaatona 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Truth- 
In-Negotlatlona  Act— that  Is  does  the  con- 
tractor have  to  provide  detaUed  cost  or 
pricing  daU  in  support  of  his  estlmatea  and 
certify  as  to  their  accuracy,  durentnesa  and 
completeneaa?  If  not,  why  not? 

13.  For  each  of  the  years  1968  through 
l»7a.  Identify  what  specific  developmenta 
have  beM)  made  by  each  of  the  top  35  de- 
fntae  contractore  with  raqiect  to  amiount  of 
IB&D  recebrad.  For  tbeae  same  top  36  de- 
fenae contracton  identify  each  IBAD  project 
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In  excess  of  $26,000  per  year  and  Indicate  th* 
potential  mlUtary  benefit  retlonale  used  by 
the  DOD  In  accepting  the  project.  Identify 
what  patent  applications  have  been  made 
and  what  patenta  Issued  during  this  period 
to  these  top  35  contrectora  as  a  result  of 
IB*D  progriams  that  have  been  subsidised 
by  the  DOD.  Identify  what  Income  each  com- 
pany received  from  these  patenta  or  from 
prior  patents  developed  under  IR&D  and 
determine  whether  or  not  this  Income  has 
been  credited  to  the  DOD  In  proportion  to 
Its  financial  support  of  the  project. 

13.  Doea  the  DOD  receive  detailed  tech- 
nical reports  or  other  technical  data  regard- 
ing technology  developed  under  IR&D  pro- 
grame  so  that  this  Information  Is  considered 
In  the  development  of  weapons  programs? 

14.  Does  the  DOD  conduct  reviews  to  eval- 
uate the  results  of  IB&D  efforts  by  Its  con- 
tractore? What  do  such  reviews,  if  any.  show? 

16.  Apparently  IBAD  amounts  are  accepted 
(If  under  $3  million  a  year)  or  negotiated 
(If  over  $2  million  a  year)  baaed  primarily 
on  historical  retes  of  ezpeodlturea.  Moreover, 
the  DOD  pays  the  most  QUkD  to  the  largeet 
defense  contracton.  What  aafeguards  are  In 
effect  to  offset  the  competitive  advantage 
thla  gives  large,  established  firms  In  relation 
to  new  firms  trying  to  enter  defense  bxisl- 
ness — and  partlctilarly  smaU  firms?  What 
safeguards  are  In  effect  to  prevent  defense 
contractore  from  exploiting  Inventlona  de- 
veloped prlmarUy  at  public  expense  iinder 
IB&D  In  competition  with  other  firms  for 
non-defense  business?  Should  safeguards  be 
established  In  e€wh  of  the  aforementioned 
Instances  If  they  are  not  now  In  effect? 

16.  Since  the  DOD  accepts  IH&D  as  a  gen- 
eral overhead  cost  and  the  ABC  Instead  reim- 
burses only  1B4D  costs,  which  are  ahown  to 
be  of  direct  or  Indirect  benefit  to  specific 
contracts,  and  since  both  agencies  are  In- 
volved extensively  In  research  and  develop- 
ment work,  what,  if  any,  differences  exist  In 
the  nature  of  the  work  or  the  clrcumstancea 
under  which  It  Is  performed  that  would  Jus- 
tify the  continued  acceptance  of  IR&D  costs 
by  the  DOD? 

17.  What  Is  the  practlcabUlty  of  complete- 
ly eliminating  Department  of  Defense  pay- 
ments to  contractore  for  IR&D  and  BAP  as 
aUowable  costs  under  Department  of  Defense 
contracts? 

18.  Same  aa  previous  question,  except  estab- 
lishing a  separete  program  In  each  of  the 
RDT&E  appropriations  for  IBAD  and  BAP 
with  an  amount  of  funds  to  be  distributed 
directly,  by  contract  or  grant,  to  Industry 
This  distribution  could  be  based  upon  such 
factore  as  the  experience  of  negotiating 
t^ms.  Including  technical  review  panels,  «md 
tte  same  crlterta  presenUy  used  under  the 
existing  procedures. 

19.  What  Is  the  practtcabfllty  of  a  combina- 
tion of  the  present  system,  with  an  estab- 
iw  ^5-1°"*'"  <*"1°K  substantlallv  lower  than 
the  $700  mUllon  level,  and  a  separate  directly 
financed  program  as  described  under  the 
previous  question? 

30.  What  Is  the  practlcabUlty  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  system  but  based 
upon  a  dollar  ceUIng  which  Is  reduced  10 
pwcent  each  year  with  an  equal  Increaae 
in  the  directly  financed  program  described 
under  question  18  above? 

21.  What  la  the  practlcabfllty  as  well  as 
the  deslreblllty  of  esUbUshlng  a  separete 
celling  for  IKAD  as  distinguished  from  BAP 
If  the  decision  Is  made  to  eatabUsh  a  total 
celling  In  Uw?  ^^ 

aa  What  la  the  practicability  as  well  as 
the  dealrablllty  of  establishing  an  Independ- 
ent government  agency  which  will  be  respon- 
sible for  the  IRAO  program  on  a  govem- 
ment-wkto  basU.  aa  oppoaed  to  tbe  present 
—*— *-  agency  beaU? 


COMTIXOIXIB   ^>»«'»-^T 

or  TKX  UmRD  STAm, 

Waahington,  D.C.,  October  25,  1973 
Hon.  Tbomas  J.  Mclirrrax. 
Chairman.  Sulxxmrnittea  on  Retearch  mi 

Development,  Oommittee  on  Armed  Ssre. 

Ices.  VS.  Senate. 
Daaa  Ma.  Cbaibmajv:  Tout  letter  of  Octobw 
8,  1973  requested  that  we  undertake  a  oom- 
prehenslve  study  of  the  Ind^ndent  Ba* 
aearch  and  Development  (IRAD)  progna 
and  that  we  submit  comments  and  recoifr. 
meiulatlons  for  appropriate  changes  to  See. 
Uon  203,  PubUc  Law  91-441. 

As  stated  In  our  report  of  AprU  le,  1971 
to  the  Chairman.  Senate  Armed  Servlcal 
Committee,  wo  reccnunended  that  changes  ia 
thla  law  be  deferred  pending  further  study 
We.  therefore,  welcome  your  request.  We  to- 
tend  to  consider  not  only  the  specific  qtMS. 
tlons  attached  to  your  request  but  other 
mattere  which  we  hope  will  lead  to  an  in- 
formative  report  to  assist  the  Congrea  to 
resolving  this  Issue. 

Some  of  the  questions  Included  in  the 
attachment  will  require  extensive  field  work. 
Consequently,  we  do  not  expect  to  be  able 
to  submit  a  complete  report  by  April  1,  1974, 
as  requested.  However,  we  plan  to  fumltfi 
an  interim  report  by  that  date  and  every 
effort  wUl  be  made  to  complete  our  study 
In  time  to  submit  a  full  report  f or  uae  In  tba 
following  year'a  authorlaatlon  and  appra. 
prlatlon  cycle. 

Sincerely  youre, 

Elmzr  B.  Otaats, 
Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the  United  Satte$. 
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OOlCPTBOtXXm  OaiTKRAI. 

or  THX  UwrrxD  Statbs, 
Wathington,  DC.  January  8,  ttfi 
Hon.  Trokas  J.  Mclirrraz, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Research  and 
Development.     Committee     on     Armed 
Services,  U.S.  Senate. 
D«Aa  Mb.  CHAoucAir:   Tour  letter  of  Oc- 
tober 8.  1973,  requested  that  we  conduct  a 
comprehensive  review   of  the   Independent 
ressarch    and    develoi>ment     (IRAD)    pro- 
gram.  We  were  asked  to  consider  the  overall 
Justification  of  the  program,  as  well  as  tba 
Implementetion  of  the  law  by  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Defenae,  and  to  Include  alternative 
recommendations  In  our  report  so  that  the 
Committee  will  have  a  choice  of  actions. 

On  OotobM  26,  1973,  we  Informed  you  that 
the  22  questions  attached  to  yoiu-  letter  re- 
quired extensive  field  work  and  that  we 
could  furnlah  only  an  Interim  report  bv  Aorll 
1.  1974. 

Thla  letter  Is  In  the  nature  of  a  progrMi 
report.  While  we  have  begun  initial  flald 
work,  we  have  continued  to  give  consider- 
able thought  to  this  entire  matter  and  how 
we  can  best  contribute  to  future  congns- 
alonal  review.  As  you  know,  the  Commlsiton 
on  Government  Procurement,  on  which  I 
served,  studied  the  subject  and  endoned  the 
policy  of  aUowlng  such  coats  under  propsr 
oontrola  but  urged  that  uniform  pollcioi  be 
appUed  Oovemment-wlde.  The  executive 
branch  la  still  ponaldering  these  reconun«>- 
datlons. 

In  the  light  of  our  further  conslderetlon. 
we  have  concluded  that  we  should  avoid  an 
expenditure  of  substantial  staff  time  on  tn- 
tetrogatlons  that  may  not  cast  new  light  on 
the  lasues.  We  believe  that  It  would  be  wis* 
to  proceed  slowly  with  the  purimse  of  de- 
termining what  values  IRAD  expenditures 
are  Intended  to  accomplish  and  what  tbs 
record  tfiows  as  to  actual  accomplishment. 
Baaed  on  this  condustoo,  we  believe  that 
the  most  fruitful  use  of  our  Unilted  itaff 
resources  during  the  next  wver$l  mootha 
wlUbeasftdlowa: 

1.  The  Senate  Armed  Serrloea  Oommtttaa. 
by  Iflitw  tram  the  OhairnMui  dated  Oetobtr 


4  1973,  requested  that  we  continue  our  re- 
view of  ntAD.  In  re^xmae,  we  will  prepare 
a  report  updating  DOD's  In^lementatlon  of 
the  statutory  requlraments.  Including  ao- 
ttooa  taken  on  the  reoommssxlatkuia  in  our 
jprU  1078  rap<^.  We  also  eqMot  to  bring 
in  the  ooBiments  of  Federal  agencies  on  the 
^sairablUty  And  practloabUlty  of  extending 
DOD's  IBAD  ptdldes,  IncJ tiding  relevancy. 
00  a  uniform  basla  Oovemment-wlde.  as  was 
requested  by  the  Committee.  We  Intend  to 
lelsase  this  report  to  the  Congress  In  time 
for  the  fiscal  year  1976  autborlaatlon  and 
appropriation  cycle. 

2.  In  this  report,  we  will  also  req>ond  to 
those  questions  posed  In  your  letter  which 
■re  subject  to  quick  factual  determination. 
We  believe  that  certain  questions,  such  as  1 
tliroagh  6.  can  be  handled  In  this  manner. 

8.  We  believe  that  the  desirability  and  fea- 
sibility of  separate  Identification  and  control 
of  bid  and  proposal  expense  deserves  early 
consideration  and  reporting,  and  we  will  plan 
to  proceed  wtth  this  analysis. 

4.  We  believe  that  the  long-standing  con- 
cern over  the  rationale  for  the  difference 
between  ABC  and  DOD  policies  (question 
16),  would  benefit  from  a  factual  analysis 
of  the  IRAD  actually  supported  by  each 
■gency — In  order  to  discover  the  extent  to 
which  the  policies  and  the  objcetlves,  are 
similar.  We  have  begun  this  comparative 
analysis  and  plan  to  report  our  findings  to 
yoti.  separately,  at  an  early  date. 

5.  This  leaves  for  consideration  the  re- 
maining questions  which  are  of  a  more  Judg- 
mental character  and  which  are  concerned 
with  the  inirpoees  and  values  of  Independent 
research  and  Independent  development  un- 
dertakings reimbursed  by  Federal  funds. 
Here  we  propose  the  following  approach: 

(a)  Initially,  we  will  prepare,  on  a  pilot 
basis,  detailed  analysis  of  specific  uses  of 
IBAD  paymenta  for  the  yeare  1968  to  1972 
in  four  companies,  along  the  lines  of  your 
question  No.  13.  In  addition,  we  will  Inter- 
view company  ofllclals  concerned  to  ascer- 
tain bow  they  make  decUlons  on  these  IRAD 
programs  and  the  degree  of  management  at- 
tention given  to  them  during  their  execu- 
Uon.  We  will  try  to  trace  these  programs  back 
to  the  DOD  agencies  concerned  to  ascertain 
how  they  participated  Initially  In  the  for- 
mulation of  the  IRAD  programs  and  the  ex- 
tent of  their  subsequent  ovenlght  and  eval- 
uation. We  will,  of  coTirse,  determine  the 
extent  to  which  the  Government  reimbursed 
these  programs  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
companies  applied  their  own  funds.  We  will 
endeavor  to  nnsenw  the  present  and  prospse- 
tlve  values  to  the  Government. 

(b)  We  will  discuss  findings  from  the  above 
with  you  and  your  staff  before  planning  any 
additional  reviews  which  are  required  for  a 
thorough  vmdentandlng  of  the  rationale  and 
the  functioning  of  the  IRAD  program.  We 
would  hope  that  these  reviews  might  result 
In  the  formulation  of  an  audit  program 
which  can  be  appUed  by  the  agencies  them- 
selves In  the  future.  We  will  also  seek  to 
answer  the  question  of  whether  there  are 
better  methods  of  obUlnlng  these  benefits — 
such  as  through  line-item  contracting,  level- 
ot-eflort  contracting,  or  other  relmbturaement 
technlqiies.' 

Wc  believe  that  the  above  approach  to  this 
very  complex  nmtter  will  yield  more  useful 
data  for  your  nse  than  an  attempt  to  re- 
•pond  to  each  of  the  22  questions  as  phrased. 
We  will  keep  you  Informed  as  our  work  pro- 
gresses. 

Sincerely  youra, 

Ex.Mxa  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller    General    of    the     United 
States. 


CoNaaxss  or  thx  Vmrmo  States, 

Januart  24, 1974. 
Hon.  Elmbl  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  Oerteral  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D  .C. 

DxAB  Elmxb:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
January  8.  1974,  concerning  the  reqtiest  we 
Initiated  for  an  In-depth  Investigation  of  the 
underlying  aastunptlons  and  the  overall  Jtia- 
tlflcatlon  of  the  Defense  Department's  In- 
dependent Research  and  Development  Pro- 
gram. The  22  specific  questions  which  we 
asked  you  to  answer  In  the  course  of  OAO's 
Investigation  were  Intended  to  focus  on 
areas  that  have  not  been  given  adequate  re- 
view. In  tOect,  we  have  asked  for  a  comjtre- 
henslve  program  evaluation  of  the  in- 
dependent research  and  development  pro- 
gram. 

Tour  January  Stetter  propoees  a  narrower 
approach.  Tou  would  up-date  the  Defense 
Department's  Implementation  of  the  statu- 
tory requirements  and  respond  to  the  quea- 
tlons  we  aaked  U  they  "are  subject  to  fac- 
tual determination."  Tou  also  state  "that  It 
would  be  wise  to  proceed  slowly  with  the 
purpose  of  determining  what  values  IRED 
expenditures  are  Intended  to  accomplish  and 
what  the  record  shows  as  to  actual  accom- 
plishment." 

Tour  alternate  appro<u:h  appeare  to  us  to 
represent  a  change  In  thinking  since  your 
letter  of  October  35,  1973.  In  that  letter  you 
pointed  out  that  becsAise  of  the  extensive 
field  work  required  by  the  request  you  did 
not  expect  to  be  able  to  submit  a  complete 
report  by  April  1,  1974.  However,  in  your  Oc- 
tober 36  letter  you  said :  "We  Intend  to  con- 
sider not  only  the  specific  questions  attached 
to  your  request,  but  other  mattere  which 
wo  hope  will  lead  to  an  Informative  report  to 
assist  the  Congress  In  resolving  this  Issue." 
That  statement  Indicated  the  study  would 
be  expanded,  not  cut  back. 

We  do  not  believe  our  original  request 
should  be  narrowed  down  in  any  way.  We, 
therefore,  strongly  urge  that  there  be  direct 
responses  to  each  of  the  22  questions,  and 
that  as  much  as  possible  of  the  study  be 
completed  1^  April  1. 

Tou  may  recall  that  the  questions  listed  In 
our  letter  of  October  8,  1973,  were  the  result 
of  considerable  effort  on  ova  part  and  sever- 
al lengthy  conferences  by  our  staffs.  Each 
of  the  questions  was  discussed  In  great  de- 
tail and  some  were  modified  at  the  request 
of  your  staff. 

More  than  four  months  have  el^Mod  since 
we  made  our  reqtiest.  We  understand  that 
noeetlngs  between  our  staffs  to  dlscxiss  the 
status  of  the  Inquiry  scheduled  for  Janiiary 
34  and  Jan\iary  31  have  been  poetponed  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Rubin  of  your  staff  and 
that  the  meetings  have  not  yet  been  resched- 
uled. Apparently  there  has  not  been  sufficient 
progress  In  the  performance  of  the  sttidy  to 
Justify  a  meeting  at  the  present  time. 

We  are  also  somewhat  concerned  over  the 
press  reports  about  the  study.  The  cmrent 
Issue  of  Aviation  Week  and  Space  Technol- 
ogy contains  a  discussion  of  the  OAO  study. 
Including  quotes  attributed  to  GAO  officials. 
Among  other  things,  the  magaslne'  says 
"Next  development  will  be  a  conference  be- 
tween GAO  officials  and  the  staffs  of.  the  two 
subcommittees  to  narrow  parameten  of  the 

study "  The  magazine  story  goes  on  to 

quote  OAO  as  saying  that  the  massive 
amount  of  Information  aaked  by  the  sub- 
committees "would  take  yean  to  develop. 
.  .  .  Perhaps  some  of  the  questions  oould 
never  be  adequately  answered."  A  copy  of 
the  article  Is  enclosed. 

As  we  mentioned  above,  we  do  not  agree 
that  the  scope  of  the  study  should  be  nar- 


rowed at  all.  Moreover,  although  It  is  tms 
that  our  letter  to  you  tormsiJly  requesting 
the  study  was  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  the  conduct  of  the  study  Itself,  pre- 
liminary findings,  and  other  mattere  undw 
OAO's  consideration  should  be  considered 
confidential  until  we  have  had  an  om>or- 
tunlty  to  review  the  report. 

We  recognize  that  there  Is  substantial  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  Industry  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  continue  the  IRAD 
program.  It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  you  do 
not  have  an  unlimited  staff.  But  we  believe 
that  there  would  be  less  total  effort  ex- 
pended In  the  long  run  If  all  of  us  faced  up 
to  the  real  problem  of  IRAD,  conducted  a 
thorough  review,  and  devel(^>ed  specific  rec- 
onmiendatlons. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  PaoxiaBZ, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Priorities 
and  EcOTurmy  in  Government. 

Tbokas  J.  McImTKB, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on   Research 
and  Development. 

CoicPTBOLLim  Onnaui.  or  trk 

Umtted  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  20, 1974. 
Hon.  Thokas  J.  UclMTTU, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Research  and 
Development,  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, V.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mb.  Chauucan:  Tour  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 34,  1974,  written  JoinUy  with  the  Hon- 
orable William  Proxmlre,  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  my  letter  of  January  8,  1974,  pro- 
poees a  narrower  approach  to  the  review  of 
Independent  research  and  development 
(IRAD)  than  indicated  In  my  letter  of  Oc- 
tober 25,  1973. 

Our  approach  has  not  been  reduced.  We 
plan  to  make  sufficient  studies  to  respond  to 
the  22  questions  enclosed  with  your  letter, 
but  the  questions  may  not  be  answered  pre- 
cisely as  phrased. 

Questions  1  through  6  and  8  through  10 
are  basically  factual  in  nature.  We  have  asked 
the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD),  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  and 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  (AEC),  as  well 
as  other  principal  agencies,  for  their  Input 
and  we  anticipate  that  we  will  present  their 
data  and  our  evaluation  In  our  report  to  the 
Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. This  report  will  be  released  to  the  Con- 
gress In  time  for  the  fiscal  year  1975  author- 
ization and  appropriation  cycle. 

Questions  7,  13.  and  14  Involve  data  we 
have  requested  DOD  to  furnish  so  that  veri- 
fication can  be  made  to  the  extent  considered 
necessary.  We  have  been  advised  that  this 
Information  will  be  furnished  shortly,  and 
we  expect  to  respond  to  these  questions  In 
our  overall  report  on  IRAD  which  we  plan  to 
complete  In  time  for  the  1976  authorization 
and  appropriation  cycle. 

Questions  11  and  12  require  extensive  field 
work  In  order  to  develop  necessary  Informa- 
tion. Our  pilot  studies  at  4  of  the  t<^  38 
defense  contractors,  which  started  In  October, 
are  designed  to  determine  what  Information 
is  available  and  the  most  feasible  method  at 
obtaining  such  information.  We  expect  to 
discuss  our  planned  approach  with  your  staff 
In  March  1974.  We  will  respond  to  these  ques- 
tions as  fully  as  feasible  In  our  overall  report. 

With  respect  to  question  16,  we  are  mak- 
ing a  comparative  analysis  of  the  difference 
between  ABC  and  DOD  policies  and  practices. 
We  plan  to  report  our  findings  either  sepa- 
rat^y  or  in  the  overall  repOTt. 

Questions  15  and  17  through  22  raise  Judg- 
mental Issues  not  susceptible  to  audit.  We 
will  comment  on  them  as  may  be  appropriate 
when  the  review  Is  completed. 

Tour  request  stated  that  our  report  should 
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reflect  the  viewpoint  of  Industry,  DOD,  »nd 
other  gOT«mmental  agenclea.  Accordingly, 
our  preliniln*ry  findings  cannot  be  treated  as 
confidential.  We  expect,  however,  to  dlacuaa 
our  planned  reports  with  your  staff  before 
they  are  finalized. 

We  hope  that  this  letter  darlfles  our  ap- 
proach in  this  study. 
Sincerely  youis. 

■um  B.   9rAAT8, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 


May  28,  197^ 


OoMrraoixn  Odiblu. 

OP  TBS  UxnxD  Statxb, 
Waahinfton,  DC,  retmiary  20. 1974. 
Hod.  WnxiAM  PaouciaB. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Priorttlea  and 
Economy    <n    Oovemment,    Joint    Eco- 
nomie     Committee,     Congreaa     of     the 
United  States. 
D«*«  Um.  Pmoxmjmx:   Tour  totter  of  Jan- 
uary 34.  1»74,  written  JolnUy  with  the  Hon- 
orabte  Thomas  J.   Mclntyi».  expiwsed   the 
opinion  that  my  letter  of  January  8,  1974 
propoMs  a  narrower  approach  to  the  review 
o*   independent   research   and   development 
(IBAO)   than  indicated  in  my  l«tter  of  Oc- 
tober 36.  1973. 

Our  approaota  has  not  been  rwlaoad.  We 
plan  to  make  suOcleot  studies  to  respond  to 
the  as  questions  enclosed  with  your  letter 
but  the  questloDs  may  not  be  answvrwl  pre- 
cisely as  phrased. 
Questions  1  through  8  and  8  throojdi  lo 

!i^  J^i!*"Z.  "f!l^  ^  °**^  Wehav. 
^ked  the  Department  ot  Defease  (DOD) 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admlnlstra-' 
tlon.  and  Atomic  Knetigy  Coaunlalon  (A»C) 
as  well  as  other  principal  seendss.  for  theli^ 
input  and  we  anticipate  that  we  wlU  present 
tteir  daU  and  our  evaluation  In  our  report 
to  tte  Chairman.  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  This  report  will  be  released 
to  the  Congress  In  time  for  the  fiscal  year 

rt  »Ji?^ort2»tlon  and  approprtatkm  cycle. 

QuestkMs  7.   IS.  and   14  Involve  data  w« 
have  requested  DOD  to  furnish  so  that  vert- 

flcattra  can  be  made  to  the  extent  oonsldared 

Mces^j    We  have  been  advised  that  this 

tafonnattton  will  be  furnished  Sbortty.  and 

e«Pe^  to  respond  to  these  questlcHis  in 

to  complete  In  time  for  the  1978  authortn- 
"oo  M>d  appropriation  cycle. 

QuertlOTs  11  and  13  require  extensive  field 
WW*  in  order  to  develop  necessary  Informa- 

^^^  "2^*  '^'^^  »t  4  of  the  top  38 
defrase  oontoactors.  which  started  In  Oc- 
teb«\  «re  designed  to  dMermins  what  In- 

Mettod  of  obtalntag  such  Informatton.  We 
expect  to  discuss  our  planned  aporoach  with 
7CW  stafftaMareh  1974.  We  wm  r2Sn?te 

With  resoect  to  oueetlon  18.  we  are  mak- 
yngj  comn^ratlve  analvsls  of  the  difference 
between  ABC  and  DOD  policies  and  ^ 
ttw^We  plan  to  report  our  findings  either 
wpjrately  or  In  the  overall  reoort 

m2^!f!?°*  "  ""*  "  through  32  raise  lude- 
mental  Issues  not  suspeetlbls  to  audit    We 

priate  when  the  review  is  comoleted 

«^»v  *"^  '*'*^  **«*  o™-  «^oort  should 
reflect  the  viewpoint  of  Industry  DOD,  and 
other    irovemmental    agencies     According! v 

•s  confidential.  We  ejqwct.  howevw.  to  dto- 
cuas  our  planned  reports  with  your  stoff  be- 
fore they  are  flnaUawl. 

We  hope  that  Ibis  isttsr  elarttss  oar  ao- 
proach  In  this  study  ^^ 

Sincerely  youra, 

Wwmyyy  B    Srasva. 
C«mgTt»Ber    Oemerml    of    flk«    VnOtd 


(Report   to   the   Committee   on   Armed 
Services,  VS.  Senate) 

DEPAKTacZNT    OV    DKV»rsX'S    iMPLXlCXirTATION 

or  SscnoK  303.  Public  Law  91-441.  Iw- 

VOLVWO      CONTSACTOBS'      iNPEfSWUKWT     RX- 
SXABCH   AlfD   DXVKLOPMXjrr 

(By  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States) 

COMmoLLEX  OXMXXAI.  OF  THX 

TTmrxD  Statxb. 
Washtnffton,  D.C. 
Hon.  John  C.  STxmns, 

Chairman,   Committee   on   Armed   Services 
US.  Senate. 

DxAx  Itm.  Chaoiman:  In  your  letter  of 
October  4,  1973  (i^p.  i),  you  asked  us  to 
continue  our  examination  of  contraeton' 
Independent  research  and  development 
(nt&D),  including  fcHlowup  on  the  r«oom- 
msndatloos  in  the  report  to  you  of  April  18. 
1978  (Payments  for  Independent  Research 
and  Development  and  Bid  and  Proposal 
Costs.  B-1C70S4). 

We  subsequently  received  a  letter  from  the 
Chairman.  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
ooountttee.  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  the  Chairman,  Subcommittee 
on  Priorities  and  Koonomy  In  Oovemment, 
Joint  Kconomlc  Committee,  requesting  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  nUkD  program. 
This  review  is  In  process  and  we  plan  to  sub- 
mit reports  of  our  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  In  time  for  the  fiscal 
year  1978  authorisation  and  appropriation 
iuid  appropriation  cycle. 

This  rep<Ht  basically  updates  the  Inmle- 
mentatlon  of  section  aos  of  PubUc  Law  91- 
441,  by  the  Departmsnt  o*  Defense  (DOD), 
Including  actions  taken  on  recommendations 
In  our  April  1973  report.  This  report  also 
summarizes  the  comments  of  Vsderal  SAen- 
cles  on  the  desirability  and  practlcabUlty  of 
extending  DOD's  IR&D  policies  to  these  agen- 
cies on  a  uniform  basis  Oovemment-wlde. 

IMFLXMXNTATIOK  OF  SXCTION   203 

Section  303  requires,  among  other  things, 
that  DOD  (1)  not  pay  contractors  for  IRAD 
or  bid  and  pre^xjsal  (B&P)  costs  unless  the 
work  has  a  potential  reUtlonshlp  to  a  mUl- 
tary  function  or  operation.  (3)  negotUte  ad- 
vance agreemente  to  establish  (foliar  ceilings 
with  au  companies  that  recelvsd  mora  than 
$3  million  of  IR&D  or  B&P  payments  from 
TOD  In  the  preceding  year,  and  (3)  base  the 
IRAD  portion  of  the  agreemente  on  company 
plans  that  are  technically  evaluated  by  DOD 
before  or  during  the  fiscal  year  covered  by 
the  agreements. 

Our  April  18.  1978,  report  mads  seven  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
Iminove  the  Implementation  of  these  por- 
tions of  section  308.  During  the  first  half  of 
calendar  year  1978,  DOD  issued  a  series  of 
memorandums  which  provided  new  guManoe 
to  the  services.  The  guidance  Included  ac- 
tions in  aU  the  areas  covered  by  our  recom- 
mendations, as  follows: 

To  bring  about  more  consistent  determlna- 
^°:  o*  potential  military  reUtlonslhps,  all 
■errtoes  were  dlrmrted  to  use  the  Air  Force 
mnbod.  Although  this  guidance  is  presently 
in  force,  DOD  advised  us  in  February  1974 
that  new  criterU  for  determining  relevaacy 
w«re  being  considered. 

DOD  recognized  the  deslrebUlty  of  nego- 
tiating advance  agreements  before  cost  in- 
cumnce  or  sarly  la  the  contractor's  fiscal 
year  and  of  sesklng  alternatives  to  solve  the 
problenu  of  untimely  negotiations.  The  serv- 
ices w«ra  Instructed  to  negotiate  S-year  ad- 
vance agreements  to  the  extent  practicable 

Hegotlaton  were  directed  to  meet  and  ex- 
change views  toward  achieving  uniform  val- 
uss  to  be  used  in  negotuttng  advance  agrae- 
mente  to  Insure  that  all  contractore  are 
treated  equitably.  Major  unaotTWl  t^wff  ara 


to  be  submitted  to  DOD's  Technical  Bvaluv 
tlon  Group  or  the  IRAD  FoUcy  Council  ti» 
resolution. 

Results  of  the  te<^uiloaI  quality  evaluatton 
of  contractors'  IRAD  are  to  have  a  msaaiot. 
fol  and  tnwsabls  effect  on  the  neeotiatsd 
celling.  The  effect  should  be  demcSrtrebte 
■ach  service  U  to  use  Ite  own  procedure  as 
long  as   the  desired   effect   Is   achlsved 

DOD  enooiiraged  the  practice  of  malntam 
lag  negotiation  files  which  show  the  retlonaU 
and  effect  of  factors  considered  in  establish. 
mg  the  oeillng. 

DOD  eliminated  a  practice  that  violated 
Its  own  regulations;  l.s..  nsgottators  Tsqnir. 
lag  contractors  to  cost  share  by  spendias 
ntors  than  the  program  eelUag.  ^^ 

-«^  *^^'  °*"°'*  8^»*«**n««  to  insure  that 
sa  oontraotors  are  trsated  equitably,  after, 
tha-fact  relsvaacy  revlsws  are  to  be  eoo- 
ducted  as  soon  as  reasonably  possible  Aftw 
tl»*  close  of  the  oontractor's  flso^  ysar 

The  new  guidance,  if  properly  imnle- 
mented,  should  Improvs  the  servloes'  aiteLi. 
l«tratton  of  IR&D  and  BftP  programs  How- 
ever,  aot  eaough  time  has  elapoed  slace  thu 
^daace  was  issued  for  it  to  be  sufllclsntly 
implemented  to  enable  us  to  evaluate  Its  sf. 

^^J^T-  2SS?  ™*°  *^"«^  Oouncn  1. 
oonsldBrtngpODs  policies  and  procedures 
and  the  need  for  furthw  changes. 

As  you  suggested,  we  asked  DOD  and  in 
dustry  associations  (CouncU  of  Defenss  and 
5)«oe  Indxjstry  Associations  (COD8IA))  for 
ttelr  opinions  and  recommendations.  DOD 
bellevM  that  elevating  the  relevancy  require- 
ment to  a  Government-wide  relevance  test 
would  be  In  the  best  intereste  of  th^c^ 
noSv'i*-  l°'*"**'7  officials,  represented  by 
COD8IA.  also  support  a  broader  relevanci 

OOD8IA    believes    that    section    308   and 
?^  ii?Pi™*'''»**°°  ^"  repressed  IRAd 

indlcatlag  cost  growth  is  misleading  in  that 
there  has  not  been  an  Increase  la  maapomr 
expeaded.  OODSIA  states  that  It  toSsSy 
and  time  oonsunUng  to  prepare  program  bf^ 
chures.  go  through  technical  evaluations 
and  relevancy  reviews,  and  conduct  negotia- 
tions of  advance  agreements.  It  contends  that 
B*P  expenses,  most  of  which  are  beyond  Ite 
control,  cannot  be  reallstlcaDy  subleotsd  to 
the  consteralnts  of  swrtloo  a08. 

See  appendixes  n  and  m  ft*  ocpIh  of 
DOD's  and  OODSIA'B  isttera. 
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HXXD  roa  A  mnroxM  covKXNMxirr-wmx  poucr 
You  also  asked  \is  to  obtain  ths  positions 
of  Federal  agencies  having  research  and 
development  programs  on  extending  DOD's 
pAD  policy  to  these  agencies  on  a  uatfom 
basis  Goverameat-wlde.  We  did  so,  prtaci- 
paay  through  oorrespoadeaee.  We  oontsetsd 
"DOD;  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration:  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
nilsslon;  the  Department  of  Transixntatlon: 
the  Department  of  Commerce;  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  aad  Welfait; 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  U1r1>an  Devel- 
opment; and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  We  will  be  glad  to  provide  you  with 
copies  of  their  coounents  If  desired. 

There  U  no  unanimity  among  Federal 
yPCT  ofllclaU  on  the  need  for  a  uniform 
Oovemment-wlde  pcMcy  on  IBAD  and  BAP 
nor  oo  whether  that  policy  Aoold  be  an  M- 
tenslon  of  the  DOD  policy,  t*^!"^  afsoflUs 
do  not  look  upon  ntfcD  as  a  malor  orocure- 
msnt  problem  warranting  qwoial  treatment 
Tbess  agencies  consider  It  a  matter  affecting 
only  the  defense/space/system-orlentsd 
agencies. 

Ws  concur  with  the  reconunnedatlon  of  the 
Commission  on  Oovemment  Procuramuit 
that  IRAD  and  BAP  receive  tintforra  treat- 
ment, Oovemment-wldo.  with  csesptloos  to 

bs  trsated  by  aa  OOm  ot 

BMntPoUej. 


A  requirement  that  IRAD  be  relevant  to 
aacb  individual  agency's  needs  is  locked 
upon  by  some  agencies  as  cumbersome  to 
administer.  Industry  spokesmen  also  oppose 
such  a  requirement.  If  there  must  be  rele- 
vancy, a  requirement  that  the  projecte  meet 
a  Oovemment  need  would  be  more  accept- 
able to  most  agencies. 

The  Commission  recommended  that  only 
contractor  cost  centers  with  more  than  50 
percent  oost-type  contracts  be  subject  to  an 
agency  relevancy  requirement.  We  do  not 
agree  but  believe  that  all  allowable  projecte 
should  have  a  potential  relationship  to  an 
agency  function  or  operation  In  the  agency 
bead's  (pinion. 

An  executive  agency  task  group  Is  sUll 
studying  the  Commission's  recommendations 
to  arrive  at  a  poeltion  on  establishing  a 
Government-wide  policy  on  IRAD  and  BAP. 

OTHXX    MATTXXS 

SmtM,  fast-growing  companies 
In  September  1973  we  reported  to  DOD 
that  a  few  small  companies  had  received 
what  they  considered  to  be  inequitable 
treatment  in  negotiations  with  DOD.  Other 
small  companies  were  expecting  to  en- 
counter similar  dlfflciilties  in  the  near  fu- 
ture but  hesiteted  to  air  them  prematurely. 
We  could  not  locate  a  significant  number 
of  instances  when  the  reported  situation  had 
occurred. 

DOD  took  the  position  that  its  regulations 
provide  an  adequate  alternative  to  the  for- 
mula approach,  Including  provision  for  anal- 
yses   to    be    used    where    small    companies 
bave    not    malntelned    adequate    historical 
records.  Also  DOD  does  not  believe  It  is  a 
major  problem  but  has  alerted  ite  procure- 
ment officials  to  the  possibility  of  the  situa- 
tion arising.  We  plan  to  monitor  the  area. 
IRAD  data  banks 
We  also  performed  work  concerning  DOD's 
IB&D  date  banks.  Our  rep<H^  to  the  Con- 
gress in  1970    (AUowances  for  Independent 
Rceesrch  and  Development  Coste  in  Megotl- 
sted    Contrects — Issues     and     Alternatives 
B-164913,  Feb.  18.  1970),  suggested  that  in- 
formation on  contractore'  IRAD  programs  be 
recorded  In  a  date  bank  to  assist  Govern- 
ment sclentlste  and  engineering  In  selecting 
research  projecte.  DOD  subsequently  esteb- 
llshed   such    a   date   bank    at   the   Defense 
Dociunentatlon  Center  (DDC).  It  Is  still  la 
t  trial  period,  which  will  end  July  1,  1976. 
The  Army  also  has  an  Ht&D  date  bank  at 
Its  Missile  Command  In  Huntsvllle,  Alabama. 
The  Command  established  this  data  bank  in 
1970  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  Ite  own  sclentlste 
and  englneere. 

In  August  1973  we  Informed  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  of  the  resiUts  of  our  study  of 
the  two  banks.  We  concluded  that  there  was 
dupUcatlon  of  date,  limited  use  of  banks' 
outputs,  and  low  participation  by  contractOTS 
In  providing  input. 

DOD  expecte  that  eventually  no  more  than 
one  m&D  date  bank  wUl  be  required,  but 
the  decision  as  to  which  bank  it  will  be  will 
n^he  made  until  after  trial  period  for  the 
DDC  bank.  Meanwhile  DOD  plans  to  con- 
tinue Improving  both  banks.  It  is  conceivable 
that  neither  bank  will  prove  to  be  desirable 
»nd  economlcaUy  possible  to  retain,  but 
pOD  does  not  believe  thU  wUl  be  the 
decision. 

Ws  WlU  be  glad  to  provide  you  with  copies 
w  these  rsports  to  DOD. 

OOMCLtTSIOKB 

Our  work  since  our  last  report  to  you  Indi- 
ctee that  DOD  Is  trying,  through  Issulag 
Mw  guidance,  to  Improve  the  servlosB'  ad- 
ministration of  IRAD  aad  BAP.  The  9tfo- 
"••^esB  of  ito  actions  depends  upon  the  im- 
Pwnentetion  of  the  guldanoe  by  the  services. 
Mt  enough  time  has  elapsed  for  fuU  Imple- 


mentation; consequently,  we  have  not  yet 
evaluated  the  effectiveness  of  DOD's  action. 

Concerning  the  need  to  revise  section  308. 
the  relevancy  requirement  continues  to  be 
the  major  area  of  criticism  by  industry  and 
DOD.  Industry  would  like  to  see  the  rele- 
vancy test  dropped  completely,  but  if  there 
must  be  a  test.  Industry  would  prefer  that 
it  be  applied  to  the  national  Interest  rether 
than  strictly Vo  DOD.  DOD  also  believes  that 
a  Oovemment-wlde  test  would  be  in  the 
GovemnoentB  best  Intereste. 

We  have  fq>orted  In  the  past  that  the 
relevancy  requirement  of  the  law  is  not  clear 


as  to  crlten^  and  Intent.  However,  we  doubt 
that  it  woT^d  be  an  improvement  to  revise 
the  law  to  provide  that  IRAD  and  BAP  for 
which  DOD  pays  the  "coste  be  relevant  to 
Intereste  of  the  Federal  Government.  In  our 
opinion,  the  relevancy  requirement  is  only 
one  aspect  of  the  entire  question  of  how 
contractore'  IRAD  and  BAP  programs  should 
be  treated  by  the  Government. 

An  Interagency  task  group,  headed  by  a 
DOD  official,  is  studying  the  recommenda- 
tions on  IRAD  and  BAP  of  the  C<»nmlsslon 
oa  Oovemment  Proctu^ment.  including  the 
recommendation  ttx  a  Government-wide 
poUcy.  We  believe  that  any  action  on  this 
matter  should  be  deferred  until  the  task 
group's  study  has  been  completed  and  the 
executive  branch  position  is  Anallzed. 

Due  to  time  limltetions.  we  did  not  obtain 
formal  comments  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense or  ether  agency  heads  on  this  reptMt. 
However,  we  discussed  it  with  DOD  officials. 

As  your  office  agreed,  we  are  sending  copies 
of  the  report  to  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Oommittees  on  Appropriations 
and  Government  Operations  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  Also,  as 
agreed,  we  are  sending  copies  to  the  Director. 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget;  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense;  the  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering;  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force;  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce;  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development;  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportatloa;  the  Chalnaan, 
Atomic  Eaergy  Commlssloa:  the  AdnUaistra- 
tor,  Natloaal  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admln- 
Istratloa;  the  Administrator.  Environmental 
Protectton  Agency;  and  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary. COD8IA. 

We  plan  no  further  distribution  unless 
you  agree  or  publicly  announce  the  coatente. 
We  responded  to  your  question  regarding 
the  development  of  major  weapon  systems 
under  competitive  cost-type  contracte  on 
March  16,  1974.  We  expect  to  report  to  you 
on  the  other  lt«ns  In  your  letter  within  1 
month. 

Sincerely  youn, 

Klmsb  B.  Staats. 
OomptroUer  Oentral  of  the  United  States. 

Appendix  I 


VS.  Skkatk. 
CoMMTrrxK  cat  Axiced  Sxxvicxs. 
WosMn^fon.  D.C,  October  4, 1973. 
Hon.  Elmex  B.  Staats. 

OomptroUer  General  of  the   United  States, 
Oeneral  Accounting  Office,  Washington, 
D.C. 
Deax  Ma.  Staats  :  The  committee  has  com- 
pleted and  published  ite  report  (93-888)  on 
the  fiscal  year  1974  procurement  authoriza- 
tion bUl. 

There  are  a  number  of  Items  in  the  report 
which  Involve  actions  to  be  taken  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  Information  on 
each  of  these  items  follows; 

1.    /ndependent    Research    and   Develop- 
ment. 
Page  104  of  the  subject  report  stetes. 
'While    there    is    general    satisfaction    to 
date  in  the  Department  of  Defense  and  In 


Industry,  additional  time  Is  needed  to  com- 
plete the  implemenUng  actions  and  acquire 
more  experience  as  a  basis  for  any  changes 
which  may  be  Indicated  as  necesssa-y  to  ex- 
isting law.  The  General  Accounting  Office 
Is  In  agreement  with  the  need  for  additional 
time,  and  has  expressed  ite  intention  to  con- 
tinue with  the  examination  of  this  subject. 
"The  committee  intends  to  follow  these 
actions  closely  and  consider  the  requirement 
for  any  possible  further  legislative  actions 
in  conjunction  with  the  review  of  the  fiscal 
year  1976  authca-ization  request." 

Request  that  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice conduct  this  further  Investigation  In- 
cluding follow-up  on  the  reoommendaUons 
contained  in  your  report  B-ie7034.  dated 
AprU  18.  1978.  The  opinions  and  recommen- 
dations of  both  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  appropriate  Industry  associations  should 
be  obtained  and  refiected  in  your  report. 
Discussions  should  be  held  with  other  gov- 
ernmental agencies  such  as  the  Department 
of  Transportetlon.  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, and  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Admlnlstretton,  aU  of  whom  have  sub- 
stantial research  and  development  programs 
to  determine  the  deslrabUlty  and  practica- 
bUity  of  extending  the  Independent  re- 
search and  development  policy  to  Include 
their  organizations  on  a  uniform  basis  with 
the  Department  of  Defense.  The  investiga- 
tion of  this  subject  also  should  Include  con- 
sideration of  the  posslblUty  of  broadening 
the  definition  and  application  of  relevancy 
to  Include  aU  Federal  agencies  whUe  st  the 
same  time  extending  the  IRAD  provisions 
as  represented  in  the  applicable  Military 
Proctuwment  Authorization  Acte  to  these 
various  agencies.  The  resulte  of  these  discus- 
sions together  with  appropriate  recommen-_ 
datlons  also  should  be  Included  in  your  n- 
port. 

3.  Incremental  Programing  of  RDTAE 
Pages  113-115  of  the  tubject  report  cover 
this  subject  and  set  forth  a  consoUdated  and 
current   policy   stetement.   including  defini- 
tions which  resulted  from  the  coordinated  ef- 
forte  of  the  committee  staff,  the  Department 
of  Defanse.  and  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice. In  fact,  as  the  report  states,  the  revised 
Incremental  programing  policy  was  worked 
out  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Department  of  Defense    In 
accordance  with  the  committee  report,  you 
are  requested  to  continue  with  your  review 
of  the  Implementetlon  of  this  policy  as  a  fol- 
low-on to  your  earlier  efforte  as  reported  in 
General  Accounting  Office  reports  B- 167034 
of  April    18.    1973.   and   May   15.    1973.  Tour 
study  should  Include  a  reexamination  of  the 
Trident  weapon  system  and  such  other  major 
weapon  systems  which  would  represent  an 
equlteble  sampling  of  the  progrems  of  each 
of  the  military  departmente.  The  extent  to 
which  first-tier  subcontractore  are  being  ad- 
dressed should  be  made  a  matter  of  specific 
treatment  since  this  Ls  a  new  significant  Item 
covered  under  the  revised  policy.  Commente 
should  be  submitted  on  the  resulte  of  your 
findings  together  with  any  reconunendations 
which  you  may  deem  apprc^irlate. 

3.  Afo^  Weapon  Sifstema  Developed  Under 
CompetiUve  Cost  Reimbursement  Tvpe  Con- 
tracts 

This  subject  is  covered  on  pages  115  and  118 
of  the  conunlttee  report  which  includes  an 
expression  of  the  concern  of  the  committee 
that  there  may  be  a  need  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  examine  the  crlterU.  poUcy  and 
procedures  contained  la  the  Armed  Services 
Procurement  Regulations  and  other  directives 
to  insure  that  the  source  selection  orocess 
is  being  uniformly  applied  and  that  the  In- 
tereste of  all  parties  involved  Including  the 
government  are  equitably  considered  and 
fully  protected.  The  report  requeste  that  the 
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Department  of  Defense  conduct  such  an 
examination  and  advise  tbe  oonunlttee  wbat 
If  any  changes  should  be  made  as  a  result 
of  tbe  committee's  views.  As  Indicated  In  the 
report,  tbe  General  Accounting  Office  Is  re- 
quested to  participate  tn  this  review  and 
submit  Its  Independent  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  committee. 

4.  Use  of  Special  TermtnatUm  Costa  Clause 
on  Certain  Research,  and  Development  Con- 
tracts 

On  pages  118  and  119  of  tbe  committee  re- 
port tbe  commlixee  explains  tbe  use  of  the 
q>eclal  termination  costs  clause  on  research 
and  development  contracts  and  encourages 
tlie  use  of  this  clause  to  a  greater  extent  by 
kH  of  tbe  military  departments.  Tbe  General 
Accounting  Office  is  requested  to  examine  the 
use  of  this  clause  to  tbe  extent  that  it  has 
been  included  in  recent  contracts  and  obtain 
tbe  opinions  of  the  various  Industry  asso- 
dattons  and  tbe  Department  of  Defense  on 
the  wider  application  of  this  clause  In  future 
Department  of  Defense  contracts.  Comments 
with  appropriate  recommendations  will  be 
submitted  to  tbe  committee. 

Informal  meetings  have  been  held  between 
the  committee  stalT  and  tbe  representatives 
of  your  agency  to  discuss  each  of  tbe  items 
contained  in  this  letter.  In  order  for  your  re- 
ports to  be  useful  to  tbe  committee  In  its 
consideration  of  the  fiscal  year  1975  military 
procurement  autbortzatlon  request,  such  re- 
ports should  be  submitted  by  March  1,  1974. 
Sincerely, 

JoHi*  C.  STsmns,  Chairman. 


Appxmix  n 
OiESCTO*  or  DxrcNss  Rcskabch 

AND    ELNCINEXUirG, 

Washington,  B.C.,  February  12,  1974. 
Ma.  Habolo  H.  Rttbik, 

Deputy  Director  ( Technotogy  Advancement) , 
i-      General  Accounting  Office,  Wa^ington, 
DJC. 

Dkab  Mr.  Bcbin:  This  letter  forwards 
DOD's  response  to  tbe  questions  raised  in 
your  letter  of  6  November  1973  concerning 
Independent  research  and  development 
(IB&D).  Tbe  responses  have  been  coordin- 
ated within  tbe  Department  through  tbe 
HU^  Policy  Council  composed  of  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  R&D  and  I&L  from  OSD,  the 
Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force.  Bepresentatlves 
from  A£C  and  NASA  act  as  observers  to  tbe 
Policy  CouncU  and,  although  they  may  differ 
with  our  response  in  some  places,  they  did 
participate  with  ua  In  developing  this  re- 
9onse. 

Our  response  represents  current  DOD  policy 
which  tkas  evolved  through  nearly  contin- 
uous study  over  tbe  past  15  yean.  However, 
during  tbe  development  of  this  response,  cer- 
tain Issues  arose  which  seem  worthy  of 
further  examination  during  this  spring  and 
munmer.  Accordingly,  through  the  use  of 
various  resotirces.  we  are  exploring  in  greater 
depth  these  issues.  They  include:  a  reexam- 
ination of  tbe  benefits  of  IH&D  both  to  the 
contractor  and  to  the  Government;  an 
analysis  of  possible  additional  improvements 
to  the  process  of  evaluatic«i,  negotiation  and 
utilization  of  XR&D  and  finally  an  examina- 
tion of  other  alternatives  for  accomplishing 
the  objectives  of  nt&D. 

Baaed  both  on  my  Indxistrlal  and  my  gov- 
ernment experience,  I  am  a  strong  supporter 
of  IBAD.  I  am  convinced  that  tbe  United 
States'  technology  base  needs  the  fresh,  un- 
fettered independent  research  that  IB&D 
provldea.  In  thl«  light,  each  of  the  examina- 
tions mentioned  in  the  previous  paragraph 
Is  seeking  to  maximlwe  the  return  on  our  in- 
restment  In  IBJdS. 

As  we  complete  our  future  studies,  they  will 
be  available  to  the  Cbngreas  and  the  OAO. 
I  believe  you  may  find  them  useful  In  your 
continuing  stiidies  on  IB&D.  If  you  have  any 
questions  regarding  our  raqwuMs  to  your 


questions  or  on  our  future  studies,  please 
call  me  or  any  member  of  my  staff. 
Slnoerely, 

BoBxrr  B.  Cormr, 
for  Malcouc  B.  Cubsib. 

ArrranoM.  U 

Februmt  9, 1974. 
DOD  Rksponbx  to  OAO  Lnrxx  or  8  Nov.  1973 

Question  A — "Tbe  actions  taken  and  your 
comments  on  our  seven  recommendations 
relating  to  DOD's  administration  of  contrac- 
tor's JK&D  and  B&P  prografos  sutomarlzed  on 
pages  36  and  37  of  our  report  dated  AprU  16, 
1973." 

Answer — Our"  letter  of  l  August  1973 
req>onded  to  tbe  recommendations  of  the 
OAO  report  referenced  In  this  question  (Re- 
port B-1S7034.  OSD  Case  3609) .  We  have  only 
tbe  following  additional  comments  to  add  at 
this  time: 

Be  tbe  determination  of  potential  military 
relevance. 

The  DOD  Technical  Bvaluatkxi  Group  for 
WAD  has  considered  alternate  PMB  criteria 
proposed  by  Industry  and  the  Services.  A 
draft  of  new  criteria  for  PWB  determination 
to  replace  those  of  the  13  March  ODDBE 
memo  has  evolved.  The  LRStD  Policy  CouncU 
wUl  review  this  study  to  determine  whether 
fiurtber  policy  guidance  U  required.  This  ac- 
tion wiU  be  taken  during  tbe  first  half  of 
1974. 

Be  uniform  negotiation  procedures. 

By  tbe  Joint  DDRS/ASD  (IftL)  memoran- 
diun  of  18  April  1973.  tbe  MUitsry  Depart- 
ments' central  offices  and  tbe  DSA/CAS  cen- 
tral office  were  requested  to  exchange  views 
and  information  in  an  endeavor  to  find  a 
basis  for  uniform  treatment  of  contractors. 
Tbe  nUcD  Policy  CoimcU  will  consider  the  ef- 
forts to  date  to  determine  whether  and  wbat 
policy  guidance  may  be  required. 

Be  quantification  of  technical  quality  of 
IRAD  programs  for  the  purpose  of  uniformly 
recognizing  technical  quality  In  negotiated 
ceilings — 

The  above  referenced  18  April  1973  memo- 
randum also  provided  guidance  for  tbe 
achievement  of  this  recommendation.  The  re- 
sults of  this  guidance  have  not  yet  been 
assessed  or  reviewed  by  tbe  Policy  Council. 
This  will  be  done  and  tbe  need  for  further 
action  will  be  determined. 

Be  elimination  of  cost  sharing  from  the 
first  dollar. 

This  has  been  resolved  and  all  Oovemment 
negotiators  have  eliminated  the  practice. 

Qiiestion  B — "Your  comments  on  tbe  rec- 
ommendations contained  in  the  report  of  the 
Commission  on  Government  Procurement." 
Answer — The  DOD  has  not  yet  adopted  a 
poeltlon  oa  the  COOP  recommendation  B-10 
or  on  tbe  two  dissenting  positions.  We,  there- 
fore, are  able  to  provide  only  limited  com- 
ments. 

Both  the  majority  recommendation  and 
the  first  dissent  are  based  on  prearat  pro- 
cedures and  differ  primarily  as  to  amount  of 
control  to  be  exercised  by  the  Government. 

The  majority  position  would  provide  tbe 
IB&D/B&P  costs  of  any  contractor  cost  cen- 
ter with  50%  or  more  fixed  price  Government 
and  commercial  sales  would  be  allowed  with- 
out regard  as  to  amount.  Oui  analysis  at  this, 
based  on  1973  costs,  indicates  that  over  «lod 
million  would  be  added  to  DOD  coeta  if  this 
were  adopted.  Tbe  recommendation  fiutber 
states  that  the  DOD  formula  would  be  uaed 
to  negotiate  ceilings  for  the  few  remaining 
contractors.  This  would  add  still  more  cost 
to  DOD  contracts.  We  do  not  believe  such  a 
policy  is  acceptable  to  tbe  Congress  and  we 
are  not  prepared  to  absorb  those  additional 
oosta. 

In  the  case  of  dissent  number  1,  the  recom- 
mendation appears  to  provide  for  continua- 
tion of  present  procedures  except  that  the 
Oovemment  would  be  given  the  right  to  ex- 
amine non-Government  work  In  contraotora* 


plants.  We  underet«md  the  rationale  for  this 
additional  requirement,  but  we  are  very  oon- 
oemed  about  tbe  size  of  the  woiiaoed  that 
might  be  generated.  Our  major  contracton 
may  have  hundreds  of  non-Government  con- 
tracts that  would  be  subject  to  review  by 
DOD  technical  personnel,  and  we  simply  do 
not  have  the  manpower  resources  to  devote 
to  tbe  examination  of  these  contracts. 

Both  the  majority  reconunendatlon  and  the 
first  dissent  Include  the  current  requlremenl 
for  relevancy;  that  Is,  relevant  to  a  agency^ 
mission  or  operations.  We  believe  In  conjun^ 
tlon  with  NASA,  that  the  requirement  for 
relevancy  to  an  agency  mission  or  operation 
is  an  illogical  and  largely  unproductive  con- 
trol  which  could,  in  some  instances,  operate 
to  the  detriment  of  the  overall,  best  inteiesu 
of  the  Government.  We  further  believe  tbat 
agency  relevancy  would  prove  unworkable  in 
the  context  of  a  Government-wide  policy  and 
procedure.  DOD  supports  a  GoTemment-wlds 
relevancy  requirement. 

Dissent  No.  2  provides  some  ideas  wortb 
investigating  more  deeply  for  poasible  inno- 
vative approaches  to  handling  IR&D  and  B&P. 
These  will  be  further  studied  during  this 
year. 

Question  C — "Current  Status  of  the  Study 
and  Recommendations  of  tbe  IR&D  Policy 
Council." 

Answer — Recommendations  under  consid- 
eration by  the  IR&O  Policy  CouncU  are  not 
presently  defined.  The  new  Council,  which 
first  met  in  October  1973  wlU  be  considering 
in  its  future  meetings  current  IR&D  policies 
and  procedures  and  tbe  need  for  changea 
Among  the  topics  for  Council  attention  will 
be  any  recommendations  offered  by  the  ad 
hoc  working  group  reconstituted  by  Dr.  Cur- 
rle  In  October  1973.  An  updated  report  will  be 
available  where  review  is  completed  by  tbe 
Policy  CouncU. 

(See  GAO  note.] 

Question  E — "Tour  comments  on  the  re- 
q\ilrements  of  section  203.  Public  Law  91-441. 
based  on  another  year's  experience,  and  your 
recommendations,  if  any,  of  actions  requlrad 
by  tile  Congreis  to  improve  implementation." 

Answer — ^Based  on  our  additional  year  of 
experience,  we  have  no  suggestions  for  chang- 
ing the  statute.  We  do  believe,  however,  tbat 
elevating  tbe  relevancy  requirement  to  a 
Government-wide  relevancy  test  is  In  tbs 
best  Intereets  of  tbe  Government. 

As  far  as  our  implementation  of  tbe  cur- 
rent policy,  we  wUl  be  studying  the  conver- 
sion of  tbe  memorandum  guidance  into  more 
permanent  type  of  document.  As  part  of  tblt 
conversion,  the  effectiveness  of  the  guldanos 
will  be  considered  and  any  lessons  learned 
will  be  used  to  improve  tbe  PMR  determina- 
tions. 

GAO  note:  Question  D  and  questions  9 
through  8  and  DOD's  answers  have  been  de- 
leted as  not  being  pertinent  to  tbe  report. 

Appbtdiz  in 
CotnrcxL  or  DxmrsK  axd  Spacx 

IWDUBT»T  AflSOCIATIOlfS   (CODSIA), 

Washington,  DJO..  February  11,  Itti. 
Habold  H.  Bubik, 

Deputy  Director.  U.8.  Oeneral  Accounting  Of- 
flee.  Procurement  and  Systems  Acquisi- 
tion Division,  Technology  Advanoement, 
Washington,  D.C. 
DxAB  Mb.  Rttbix:   This  Is  in  re^Kmae  to 
your  letter  of  Janiiary  10,  1974.  requeeOnf 
the   views   of  the   Cotincn   of  Dcrftonse  and 
Space  Industry  Aaaoclatlona  (CODSIA)  con- 
cerning various  a^Mcta  of  Independent  Be- 
search  &  Development  (IB&D)  and  Bid  and 
Proposal    (B&P)    ooata.  To  give  full  sIgnlA- 
canoe  to  omt  comments,  you  are  reepeotfully 
reminded  that  CODSIA  ia  a  voluntary  mmo' 
ell  at  seven  Induartry  trade  aaaodattons  vtMti 
niMnbera  have  common  lateteet  In  tbe  d*^ 
fense  and  space  fields.  CODSIA  member  te- 
soclations  represent  virtually  all  of  tbe  major 
defense   and   q>aoe   contracton   as   well  •• 
many  smaller  flrma  engaged  in  both  prun* 
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and  subcontracting  including  the  supply  of 
eomponents,  parts  and  services.  Over  one 
Diousand  small,  medium  and  large  com- 
panies, located  in  ail  areas  of  the  nation,  are 
npreaented  by  CODSIA 's  ciurent  member  as- 
locistlons.  Most  of  these  companies,  although 
oontrlbuttng  significantly  to  defense  and 
nace  efforts,  are  primarily  commercially 
oriented.  Thus,  you  may  be  assured  tbat  our 
eomments  falrty  refiect  Industry's  views  on 
IB&D  and  B&P. 

SaOADEK    REIKVANCT    DCTINmON 

If  there  is  to  be  an  "application  of  rele- 
vancy" (presumably  this  refers  to  a  statutory 
requirement  similar  to  tbe  "potential  rela- 
ttonsblp  to  a  military  function  or  opera- 
tion"), it  should  encompass  the  toted  In- 
terests of  tbe  UJ9.  Oovemment,  not  limited 
to  the  mission  of  an  Individual  agency.  We 
tMlieve  very  strongly  tbat  this  broader  defini- 
tion would  promote  the  best  interests  of  the 
nation,  whether  applied  only  by  DOD  or  by 
other  Federal  agencies  as  well.  This  would  be 
consistent  with  Interests  expressed  by  Oon- 
greae  in  defense/aerospace  contracton'  di- 
versification into  other  (non-military)  areas 
et  national  concern,  such  as  energy,  pollu- 
tion, health,  and  housing. 

Conversely,  application  by  each  agency  of 
a  relevancy  test  limited  solely  to  Its  func- 
tions or  operations  would  be  prejudicial  to 
the  national  Interest.  Oovemment  contrac- 
tors are  being  repeatedly  asked,  both  private- 
ly and  publicly,  wbat  reasonably  can  be  done 
to  enable  them  individually  and  collectively 
to  participate  more  fully  in  stimulating, 
broadening  and  applying  national  technol- 
ogy and  thereby  assist  in  improving  the  de- 
teriorating balance  of  payments,  in  encourag- 
ing diversification  of  government  contrac- 
tors, and  In  supporting  other  high  priority 
national  social  and  economic  objectives.  Cer- 
tainly, basing  allowance  of  contracton' 
IBAD  on  any  Individual  agency's  needs  to 
tbe  exclusion  of  other  government  and  na- 
tional Interests  cannot  reasonable  be  ex- 
pected to  motivate  contracton  to  address  the 
multiple  government  needs. 

We  wotild  be  remiss  If  we  did  not  again 
pdnt  out  tbat  prices  paid  for  goods  and 
sarrloea  procured  by  all  commercial  eua- 
toman  and  Federal  agencies,  not  just  those 
which  have  substantial  RAD  programs,  mtiat 
reflect  a  portion  of  the  suppllen'  IBAD 
and  BAP  costs.  Extension  of  the  IRAD  p<>l- 
icy  to  additional  agencies  with  anything 
other  than  a  broad  requirement  for  poten- 
tial relationship  to  total  U.S.  Oovemment 
Interests  would  create  a  chaotic  situation. 

In  considering  this  matter  of  the  accept- 
ance of  IRAD  expense  baaed  on  the  rela- 
tionahlp  of  those  efforts  to  particular  agen- 
daa'  intereats,  it  should  be  recognised  that 
tbe  Oovemment  obtains  the  beneflta  flow- 
ing from  a  contractor'a  total  IRAD  program 
while  participating  in  only  a  share  of  the 
costs.  For  example,  the  recently  publUbed 
DOD  report  aummarlzing  tbe  statistics  from 
77  major  contractors  showed  that  In  1973 
DOD  obUlned  access  to  •778  miUion  of  IRAD 
work  while  accepting  only  HOO  mlUlon  as 
its  share  of  the  cosU. 

■SOAPBB    AFPUCATIOM    Or    DOD    POLZCT 

Tou  Invited  oiur  oommsnts  on  the  dsslra- 
bUtty  and  practicability  of  extending  the 
IBAD  policy  to  othsr  Federal  agencies  having 
substantial  RAD  programs,  on  a  unlfonn 
bads  with  DOD. 

It  Is  our  firm  oonvlctlon  that  present 
"fattutory  and  regulatory  limitations  bn- 
possd  on  suppllen  under  DOD  contracts  and 
auboontracta  are  dotrlmsntal  to  tbs  national 
Interest.  Extending  the  current  DOD  re- 
atrtotlona  to  other  agenclea,  therefore,  would 
be  equally  imdestrabls.  Howsrer,  If  there 
mnst  be  special  restrlotlaos,  as  for  szamids, 
east  eeuings  as  waO  as  tbs  test  for  potential 
relationship,  we  than  reatBrm  our  position 
in  fkTor  of  a  oommon  pOllof  for  all  Gtovna- 
ment  agencies,  prorldsd  It  Is  •quttattU  toA 
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practical.  In  such  case,  broader  explication 
of  the  DOD  policy  would  be  acceptable.  It  is 
our  understanding  that  your  current  com- 
prehensive examination  of  IRAD  and  BAP 
Indudea  consideration  of  alternative  poU- 
des,  and  we  plan  to  provide  our  Inputs  on 
altsmatlve  approaches  later  during  the 
course  of  your  study. 

TRACING    or   IRftO    BENETTTS 

You  solicited  our  commenta  on  the  bene- 
flta of  IRAD  and  whether  any  such  benefits 
can  be  quantified  and  convincingly  presented 
to  tbe  Congress. 

Industry  is  now  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ing information  and  examples  of  the  several 
types  of  benefits  flowing  from  IRAD,  which 
may  help  secure  a  wider  underatanding  of 
this  fundamental  and  vital  subject.  Upon 
completion  of  this  effort,  it  Is  Industry's  in- 
tent to  present  this  Irformatlon  to  you. 

The  complexity  of  tbe  task  of  tracing 
the  contributions  of  RAD  to  operational 
systems  or  hardware  fielded  operationally 
many  yeara  later  is  not  widely  understood. 
Perhaps  the  best  documented  study  of  this 
nature  Is  DOD's  Project  Hindsight  which  re- 
quired 40  professional  man -years  over  a 
calezHlar  period  of  iy^  years  beginning  In 
1904  to  study  20  systems.  Significantly,  in 
tbe  words  of  the  Study  Director,  Dr.  Ohal- 
men  W.  Sberwin : 

"It  is  not  the  great  breakthrough,  but 
rather  tbe  cumulative,  synergistic  effect  of 
some  40-odd  innovations  which  make  the 
radical  improvement.  Each  of  the  Innova- 
tions, taken  by  itself,  would  produce  little 
or  no  Improvement." 

IRAD  is  that  effort  which  a  contractor  iin- 
dertakes  at  bis  own  discretion  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  nuilntalnln{;  and  enhancing  tech- 
nical competence  to  serve  future  customer 
requirements.  It  is  the  fundamental  source 
of  new  ideas,  new  products  or  techniques 
which  enable  a  contractor  to  provide  im- 
proved products  or  services  to  meet  customer 
demands.  Prudent  company  management 
must  tailor  its  research  and  development 
program  in  accordance  with  such  factore  as 
the  competitive  environment,  its  chosen 
fields  of  technical  exx>erti8e,  the  most  pro- 
ductive use  of  its  resources,  and  the  rele- 
vance of  tbe  program  to  tbe  objectives  of  the 
company  and  its  customera.  In  this  process, 
company  management  must  have  the  free- 
dom to  choose  the  fields  of  ende*ivor  and  to 
terminate  projet:ta  or  Initiate  new  proj- 
ects when  judgment  deems  such  action  ap- 
proprtatfct  Tbe  most  successful  break- 
throughs in  technology  are  usually  evolu- 
tionary and  only  through  the  continued 
efforts  of  many  programs  in  many  companies 
can  the  nation  be  assured  of  realizing  a 
sufficient  number  of  breakthroughs  that 
will  enable  it  to  maintain  technical  au- 
p)eriority. 

IRAD  In  thlB  respect  is  thus  quite  dif- 
ferent from  funded  effort.  Under  funded 
progranos  tbe  technological  building  blocks 
have  usually  been  established,  frequently 
as  a  result  of  IRAD  efforts,  and  a  particular 
goal  has  been  identified.  Tbe  funded  effort 
Is  much  narrower  in  scope  because  each 
project  is  aimed  at  a  sp>ecific  taak.  Thus, 
funded  effort  and  Independent  effort  are 
complementary  to  each  other.  There  la  a 
need  for  each. 

In  our  view,  an  underlying  benefit  of  the 
IRAD  program  la  the  reduction  of  risk  to  the 
govemxxMnt.  For  example,  industry  rarely 
has  been  aucoeaaful  in  attracting  contract 
RAD  funding  from  DOD  laboratorlea  to  aup- 
port  new  "breakthrough"  devices  or  emerg- 
ing technologies  without  some  prior  home- 
work establishing  feasibUlty.  After  all,  Oov- 
emment laboratory  managere  want  to  suc- 
pssd,  too,  and  it  la  natural  for  them  to  favor 
projects  which  have  demonstrated  rea- 
sonable probability  of  success. 

Similarly,  proposals  for  large  engineering 
development  and  production  programs  must 


Include  considerable  proof  by  tbe  contracted 
that  major  technical  risks  have  been  iden- 
tified and  reduced  to  a  practical  minimum. 
Such  proof  will  Include  error  analysis  under 
simulated  mission  profiles,  environmental 
studies,  and  sometimes  tbe  construction  and 
flight  test  of  hardware,  all  before  the  gov- 
ernment commitment  to  the  program  has 
been  made.  In  our  opinion,  this  kind  of  for- 
ward projection  Is  responsible  for  tbe  tech- 
nical superiority  this  nation  has  achieved 
over  the  rest  of  the  world. 

nCFLKlCKMTAXXOK  Or  SECTION  303 

The  third  and  last  matter  on  which  you 
requested  comment  was  in  regard  to  DOD's 
Implementation  of  Section  203  of  the  cur- 
rent law.  m  view  of  tbe  more  extenaive  OAO 
study  now  underway,  we  have  choeen  to 
limit  o\ir  conunents  to  the  following  problem 
areas: 

Reduction  In  Actual  Effort. — ^We  continue 
to  be  concerned  with  tbe  arbitrary  reduc- 
tions of  contracton  proposed  IRAD/BAP 
program  costs  recoverable  under  government 
contracts,  reported  to  you  In  OTir  letter  of 
November  21,  1973  on  the  same  subject.  In 
commenting  on  this  aspect.  OAO  Report 
B-167034,  Payments  for  IRAD  and  BAP 
Costs,  dated  AprU  16,  1973,  stated  that  in- 
dustry views  In  this  respect  could  not  be 
supported  at  the  time  of  the  OAO  study. 
Nevertheless,  Industry  is  stiU  of  the  view 
that  arbitrary  negotiation  objectives  con- 
tinue to  erode  the  actual  technical  effort 
available  to  apply  to  IRAD  and  therefore 
seriously  Impact  contractor's  and  the  indus- 
try's long  term  abUi^  to  provide  needed 
technology  to  DOD  and  other  government 
agenclea.  In  this  respect,  we  urge  that  the 
OAO  reexamine  this  matter  as  a  part  of  Its 
current  studies. 

FurthM',  with  regard  to  BAP  speclflcaUy, 
the  government  has  a  powerfiU  and  direct 
Influence  on  BAP  costs  through  its  procure- 
ment policies.  For  example.  Industry's  ex- 
perience has  been  that  more  and  more  recent 
solicitations  are  calUng  for  a  variety  of  pro- 
gram management  plans  (configuration, 
rellabUlty,  malntalnabUlty.  quality,  etc.)  to 
be  Included  in  the  proposals.  Thus  plans  are 
often  Identified  in  terms  of  Data  Item  De- 
scriptions and  might  more  properly  be  re- 
quired as  poet-award  contract  data  Items. 
Usually,  the  plans  submitted  with  the  pro- 
posal are  considered  as  drafts  with  revisions 
only  required  after  award.  The  net  result  is 
the  shifting  of  wbat  wovUd  be  a  contract 
expense  to  a  BAP  expense.  Frequently,  pro- 
posals often  also  require  the  submission  of 
one  or  mc»e  appendices.  Therefore,  a  con- 
tractor Is  not  In  sole  control  of  the  amo\mt 
of  BAP  effort  required  to  be  responsive  to  the 
Government's  competitive  procurement  ob- 
jectives. Congreaa  and  the  Oovemment 
should  understand  that  there  is  a  major  In- 
consistency between  ceUinga  on  BAP  effort 
and  the  Congressionally  mandated  poUcy  of 
competitive  procurement. 

The  data  submitted  by  DOD  with  report 
to  IRAD  and  BAP  coete  incurred  by  major 
contracton  indicated  approximately  a  10% 
growth  for  1972  over  the  1971  costs.  However, 
that  cost  increase  resulted  from  mandatory 
expansion  of  definitions,  mandatory  changes 
In  contractor  cost  accounting  systems,  and 
Inflation — not  from  an  increase  in  man- 
power expended  on  IRAD/BAP.  Senator  Mc- 
Intyre.  Chairman,  Reeearob  and  Develop- 
xnant  Committee,  Senate  Armed  Services 
OranmUtee,  also  discussed  this  aq>ect  In  his 
report  to  the  Senate  on  May  8.  1973  (see 
Congreaaional  Record  of  May  8,  1973.  pagea 
8-8682  and  8-8683). 

We  beUeve  that  the  eroalon  dlsctissed 
above  is  continuing  and  for  this  reason,  we 
are  working  on  an  \4>-date  of  the  chart  ap- 
pended to  our  CODBLK  letter  of  November 
21,  1972.  Upon  completion,  the  resulU  of  this 
ouirent  survey  will  be  submitted  to  the  OAO. 
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Bacom  mwnrt  >tloo :  Beporta  by  DoD  taxd  the 
OAO  to  CoosreM  sbould  show  trends  in  tech- 
nical effort,  aa  well  aa  coat,  and  should  In- 
clude explanations  ot  the  factors  causing 
cfaangea  In  both  costs  and  levels  of  effort. 

BaooTsry  by  Smaller  Contractors — The 
regulations  provide  that  thoae  contractors 
whose  nucD/B&P  programs  do  not  exceed  the 
two  million  dollar  threshold,  and  hence,  are 
not  subject  to  mandatory  advance  agree- 
ments, will  be  reimbursed  on  a  formula  basis. 
This  provision  recognizes  that  it  is  not 
financially  prudent  to  Impoee  on  the  con- 
tractor or  DoO,  the  administrative  b\irden 
of  negotiating  advance  agreements  within 
the  criteria  of  the  present  ASPR  at  this  reU- 
ttvely  low  level  of  expenditure.  However,  It 
has  been  the  practice  of  some  of  the  im- 
plementing personnel  In  the  field  to  require 
theee  contractors  to  submit  data  pertaining 
to  potential  military  reUtlonshlp.  As  this 
data  Is  not  readily  available,  or  oonsldersd 
available,  the  contractors  are  subjected  to 
losses  based  upon  unilateral  determinations. 
These  regulations  also  provide  that  a  con- 
tractor under  this  two  million  dollar  thres- 
hold may  seek  a  negotiated  celling  in  lieu  of 
the  formula,  recogzilzlng  that  many  small 
companies  in  a  period  of  rapid  growth  would 
be  prejudiced  by  the  formula  aUowance. 
However,  no  Implementing  Instructions  have 
been  issued  defining  the  criteria  for  negotia- 
tion \inder  theee  circumstances  or  Identify- 
ing the  DoO  oOclal  re^wnslble  for  the  nego- 
tlatlcm.  The  OAO  report  and  recommenda- 
tions to  DoD  (Office  Letter  B-10TO34  dated 
September  17.  1973)  do  not  solve  these 
problems  as  they  basically  endorse  the  ap- 
plication of  the  present  ASPR  which  req\ilres 
historical  detail  not  ctistomarlly  kept  by 
small  businesses.  In  this  regard,  perhaps 
OAO  should  also  examine  the  totail  practlc- 
abUity  of  the  statute. 

It  u  recognized  that  these  problems  may 
Involve  a  relatively  small  number  of  com- 
panies, and  represent  only  a  small  portion  (rf 
the  total  ISAD  dollars.  However,  we  are  stire 
that  many  elements  of  Congreas  have  a  keen 
Interest  In  the  small  enterprising,  techno- 
logical companies  as  important  contributors 
to   the   American   economy. 

Recommendation :  Appropriate  changes 
should  be  made  In  the  statute  and  regula- 
tions. 


There  Is  another  matter  that  concerns  us 
In  connection  with  the  several  current  Oov- 
emment  activities  related  to  IR&D  and  B&P 
costs— namely,  the  too-frequent  practice  of 
lumping  B&P  into  IBAcD  and  considering 
them  as  one  and  the  same  for  all  purposes. 
Doing  so  causes  confusion  and  misunder- 
standing and  frequently  results  in  failure  to 
view  each  type  of  effort  In  Its  own  distinct 
perspective. 

tR&D  and  B&P  are  similar  In  that  both 
are  vital  to  maintaining  technological  ca- 
pability and  adequate  competition  within 
our  private  enterprise  system,  and  both  are 
norznal  costs  of  doing  bxislness  which  must 
be  reflected  In  the  prices  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices sold  to  all  customers,  commercial  as 
weU  as  government. 

However,  IRAD  and  BAP  are  not  identi- 
cal. In  particular,  they  are  quite  distinct  as 
to  their  purposes  and,  as  previously  noted, 
as  to  the  extent  of  contractors'  control  over 
the  timing  and  the  amounts  of  effort  to  be 
expended. 

IRAD  and  B&P  complement  each  other  and 
both  complement  other  key  elements  In  the 
Oovemment's  procurement  policies  and 
practices. 

We  hope  that  the  differences  between  UUtO 
and  B&P.  as  well  as  their  similarities,  and 
their  complementary  aspects  will  be  ac- 
corded approprUte  consideration  In  the  cur- 
rent Qovemmental  studies. 

In  closing,  we  wish  to  express  our  apprecta- 
tloo  for  the  opportunity  to  provide  these 
commsnts  as  the  consensus  of  the  (pinions 


exprasMd  by  the  member  associations  of 
0(H)8IA.  We  trust  that  they  will  reoelTe  due 
consideration  In  the  course  of  your  review 
and.  as  has  been  your  custom,  will  be  ap- 
pended to  your  final  report  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Servlcea  Committee. 
Sincerely, 

J.   A.   CAmSTTX, 

staff   Vice  Preaident,   KUetronie   In- 
dustries Assn. 

JOBEPR   M.  LTUC 

President,   National    Security   Indus- 
trial Assn. 

Kaxi.   O.   Habs.   Jr.. 
President.  Aerospace  Industries  Assn. 
JORW  C.  Bbckktt, 

WEMA. 
EDvmr  M.  Hooo, 
President,    Shipbuilders    Council    of 
America 

Fkamcxs  p.  Roonkt. 
Manager,  Defense  Liaison  Department, 
Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Assn. 


RECESS  UNTIL  1:55  PJtf. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate now  stand  In  recess  until  the  hour  of 
1:55  pjn.  today. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  The  Senate 
will  now  stand  In  recess  until  1:55  pjn. 
today. 

At  12:43  pjn.  the  Senate  took  a  recess 
until  1 :  55  pjn.  today. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  1:55  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer (Mr.  Allkn)  . 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


AMENDMENT    OF    THE    WILD    AND 
SCENIC    RIVERS    ACT    OF    IMS 

ICr.  ROBSBT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  President, 

1  aak  onanlmous  cosucDt  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  800.  8.  2439,  and  that  the 
time  thereon  not  begin  running  until 

2  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (8.  3439)  to  amend  the  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  19fl8  by  designating  a 
segment  of  the  New  River  as  a  potential  com- 
ponent of  the  national  wild  and  scenic  rivers 
s3rBtem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Bill  Pursley  and 
Clinton  Kelly  of  my  staff  be  accorded  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  debate 
on  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Steven  Quarles 
of  the  stair  of  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  and  Jerry  Verk- 
ler,  Staff  Director  of  the  Committee  on 


Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  have  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  debate 
on  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRBSnilNG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded tocall  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presl. 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
HcLMs) .  Without  objection,  it  la  ao  or- 
dered.   

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  t 
member  of  my  staff.  Jeunes  Roberts,  be 
accorded  the  privilege  of  the  floor  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  pending 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  the  time  under  my  control  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Haskim.),  who  is  managing  the  bUL 
Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Soiator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  MncALF) . 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Montana  will  yield  to  me 
for  one-half  minute.  I  want  to  indicate 
that  the  time  under  the  control  of  the 
minority  leader  or  his  designee  will  be 
under  the  control  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hahskh). 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  S.  2411 
is  a  bill  to  designate  a  segment  of  tbe 
New  River  in  North  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia for  study  for  possible  inclusion  In 
the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Sys- 
tem. This  bill  was  reported  iinan<m/wi«iy 
by  the  Senator  Interior  Committee  oo 
May  9, 1974. 

Analogous  to  the  national  park  and  tbe 
wilderness  systems  and  others  the  wild 
and  scenic  river  system  is  a  national  re- 
source and  a  belated  recognition  that  la 
today's  urban  and  Industrial  America  our 
few  remaining  free  flowing  and  naticoal 
streams  are  assets  to  be  cherished  and 
preserved. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  the  de- 
cision on  any  particular  river — whether, 
first,  to  study  it,  or,  later,  to  designate  It 
a  wild  and  scenic  river — is  not  only  a  na- 
tional issue,  but  a  local  and  regional 
issue.  Often,  as  in  the  case  of  the  New 
River,  the  Senators  from  the  region  do 
not  sit  on  the  committee  and,  although 
they  can  testify  during  the  hearings, 
they  cannot  participate  in  the  com- 
mittee's final  deliberations  on  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  Neither  the  Senators 
from  Virginia  or  North  Carolina  in  the 
affected  areas  are  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. Therefore,  the  most  critical  mo- 
ment in  the  progress  of  the  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  legislation  may  take  place  in 
the  Senate  when  the  bill  is  taken  up  on 
the  floor. 

At  this  point,  the  affected  Senators  cao 
more  effectively  present  whatever  alter- 
native futures  they  may  have  for  the 
river.  The  committee  fully  expects  that 
the  Senators  from  the  region  will  b* 
heard  today. 
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Nevertheless,  I  would  like  to  emphasise 
that  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
C(»nmlttee,  in  unanimously  reporting 
8.  2439,  found  the  New  River  to  be  em- 
inently worthy  of  study.  The  New 
River — the  second  oldest  river  in  the 
frorld — clearly  possesses,  in  abuiKlance, 
tbs  biological,  recreational,  scoiic,  and 
historic  attributes  which  we  look  for  in 
ijMrignating  a  rlver  for  study.  Seldom 
have  we  considered  a  better  candidate 
for  study. 

An  alternative  use  has  been  proposed 
for  a  portion  of  the  segment  of  the  New 
River  proposed  for  study.  Pending  before 
the  FPC  for  the  past  9  years  has  been 
a  proposal  by  the  Appalat^iian  Power  Co. 
for  a  combination  conventional  and 
pumped  storage  hydroelectric  facility. 
The  facility,  requiring  two  impound- 
ments, would,  according  to  Appalachian, 
generate  385  million  kilowatt-hours  of 
electricity  per  year  to  be  sold  in  Virginia 
and  States  to  the  west.  The  FPC  admin- 
istrative law  Judge  has  recommended 
licensing  of  the  facility  on  three  sep- 
arate occasions,  moat  recently  on  Jan- 
uary 23.  1974. 

exposition  to  the  facility,  as  expressed 
in  testimony  In  the  hearing  on  S.  2439,  Is 
based  in  part  on  the  damage  to  the  wild 
and  scenic  nature  of  the  river.  The  im- 
pounded water  would  cover  40,000  acres 
of  land,  would  eliminate  44  miles  of  the 
rtver  and  212  miles  of  tributary  creeks, 
would,  at  certain  times,  leave  large 
stretches  of  mud  flats,  and  wotUd  reduce 
much  of  the  flora  and  fauna.  Perhaps  the 
most  vehement  opposition  came  from  the 
people  of  the  region  whose  families  have 
lived  there  for  generations.  Estimates  of 
the  number  of  residents  which  would  be 
dl^laced  by  the  facility  vary  from  3.000 
to  5,000.  For  1973,  the  estimated  value 
of  the  raw  agricultural  products  from 
the  North  Carolina  lands  to  be  Inundated 
amounts  to  $8.5  million. 

In  regard  to  the  proposed  hydro- 
electric power  facility,  I  would  like  to 
reiterate  a  number  of  points  made  li.  the 
committee  reixnt. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  long-time 
proponent  of  hydroelectric  power.  I  be- 
lieve that  hydroelectric  power  is  the 
cleanest  and  the  best  power  avEtilable. 
Hydroelectric  power  is  the  kind  of  power 
we  should  promote,  all  other  things  be- 
ing equal. 

My  administrative  assistant,  a  few 
years  ago,  and  I  wrote  a  book  about 
overcharges  on  electric  utilities  and  ad- 
vocated hydroelectric  power.  We  still  do. 
But  we  still  do  only  in  the  course  of 
developing  other  kinds  of  power  and  in 
the  course  of  a  reconsideration  of  the 
understanding  of  what  we  are  doing  to 
the  environment  and  to  the  wild  rivers 
bill. 

The  committee  and  I.  in  particular, 
share  the  concern  expressed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  in  a  letter  to  Sen- 
ator Hiucs  of  April  4.  1974.  In  that  let- 
ter, the  Secretary  strongly  urged  the  en- 
actment of  S.  2489  and  said: 

I  share  your  belief  that  the  development 
of  adequate  energy  suppUes  is  a  critical  na- 
tional priority;  but  I  believe  as  you  do.  that 
we  must  weigh  carefuUy  the  environmental 
taapacts  of  such  development.  I  am  not  con- 
vinced St  this  time,  without  benefit  of  fur- 
ther study,  thatMt  would  be  In  the  Interest 


of  sound  resotirce  nxanagement  to  forego 
40,000  acres  of  land  and  70  miles  of  hersto- 
fore  free -flowing  river  for  the  sake  of  pump- 
ed storage  peaking  capacity  which  esosadi 
projected  demand. 

So  when  I  say  that  I  share  the  con- 
cerns expressed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  when  he  wrote  the  present 
Presiding  Officer  now  in  the  chair,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HiLKs) .  on  April  4, 1974,  that,— 

I  share  your  belief  that  the  development 
of  adeqiutte  energy  suppUes  Is  a  critical 
national  priority. 

I  believe  as  you  do,  Mr.  President,  and 
I  say  that  in  two  terms,  that  we  must 
weigh  carefully  the  environment  impact 
of  such  development. 

The  Blue  Ridge  hydroelectric  project 
also  proposed  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  and  the 
formulation  of  a  national  policy  of  pre- 
serving certain  rivers  in  their  free- 
flowing  state.  Therefore,  virtually  no 
attention  was  given  In  the  FPC  impact 
statement  for  the  Blue  Ridge  project  to 
the  recreational  or  historic  beneflts  of  a 
free-flowing  river.  Instead,  the  statement 
implied  that  the  only  recreational  bene- 
flts to  be  found  would  be  those  contrib- 
uted by  the  project.  As  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  noted  in  its 
comments  on  the  environmental  impact 
statement: 

Even  If  mechanisms  are  fully  Implemented 
to  mitigate  the  [other]  possible  detriments 
cited  above,  it  can  be  effectively  argued  that 
the  Blue  Ridge  project  may  still  entail  major 
adverse  Impacts  on  the  environment  In  that 
it  would  eliminate  a  major  environmental 
resource  of  marked  scenic,  and  recreational 
and  biological  value,  the  upper  New  River, 
and  replace  it  with  a  flatwater  expanse  hav- 
ing questionable  biological  productivity. 

Tbe  fundamental  effect  of  a  reservoir  proj- 
ect is  to  replace  a  flowing  stream  with  a 
fl^twater  expanse.  Thus,  a  basic  issue  which 
must  be  addressed  Is  the  comparison  of  the 
relative  scarcity  and  value  of  the  two  en- 
vironmental resotirces,  stream  and  reservoir. 

Our  appreciation  of  these  trends  leads  xts 
to  believe  that  broad  water  expanses  suitable 
for  recreation  will  become  progressively  less 
scarce  as  time  puses.  On  the  other  hand, 
high  quality  natural  rivers  of  which  we  pos- 
sess a  limited  number,  are  becoming  rela- 
tively less  abundant  and  more  valuable.  .  .  . 
We  believe  the  possibility  of  preserving  this 
outstanding  river  reach  by  developing  alter- 
native generating  facilities  and/or  an  alter- 
native pumped  storage  site  in  an  area  where 
the  destruction  of  natural  values  would  be 
less  significant  merits  serious  further  study. 

Mr.  President,  free-flowing  rivers  are 
becoming  more  and  more  scarce.  The 
flat  impoundments  are  becoming  more 
and  more  prevalent.  As  we  go  into  a 
more  and  more  developmentiil  indus- 
trial and  urban  civilization,  we  are  tak- 
ing over  more  free-flowing  rivers,  not 
only  in  this  area  but  in  Montana,  and 
California,  and  in  every  other  part  of 
the  United  States,  impounding  them 
or  using  them  for  industrial  uses  and 
some  of  those  sources.  So  we  have  de- 
cided in  Congress  that  a  free- flowing 
wild  river  is  a  national  resource  and  a 
nationcil  asset  that  we  must  preserve. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
tnlttee  voted  unanimously  to  recommend 
to  the  Senate  that  the  approximately 
70-mile  segment  of  the  New  River  be 
studied  as  a  potential  component  of  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System.  The  com- 


mittee and  I,  in  particular,  firmly  be- 
lieve that  a  maximum  delay  of  2  years  to 
comidete  a  study  of  the  New  River's  po- 
tential as  a  wild  and  scenic  rtver,  after 
an  already  lengthy  delay  of  9  years  to 
-study  the  potential  for  a  pumped  stor- 
age hydroelectric  facility  of  dubious 
value,  is  wise  to  Insure  that  Uie  best  use 
of  the  rtver  for  this  and  succeeding  gen- 
erations is  chosen. 

On  behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the  In- 
terior Ccxnmlttee  and  the  Public  Lands 
Subcommittee,  I  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  limit  the  study  period  to  2  years 
from  enactment  of  S.  2439.  This  should 
quiet  any  fears  that  this  bill  would,  in 
any  way,  "lock  up"  the  river  forever. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  unanimously 
urges  enactment  of  S.  2439. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVEN.  I  just  wsmt  to  tell  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana,  that  the  authors  of  the  bill 
are  in  favor  of  the  amendment  he  will 
offer. 

Mr.  METCAL^.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  amendment 
to  the  desk  at  this  time.  If  this  is  the 
appropriate  time  to  offer  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read,  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  6,  after  tbe  period  and  be- 
fore the  quotation  mark,  insert  the  follow- 
ing sentence: 

"The  recommendations  of  the  President 
to  the  Congress,  and  the  study  preceding  such 
recommepdations,  required  by  section  (4). 
concQpdmg  the  river  designated  by  this 
clause  (28),  shall  be  made  on  or  before  two 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
cUuse  (28)." 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  offered  on  b^ialf  of  the 
entire  committee. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
individuals  be  given  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  debate  and  voting  on 
S.  2439:  Harrison  Loesch  and  Maureen 
Flnnerty  of  the  Interior  Committee  staff, 
and  Brent  Kunz  of  my  staff. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana  has 
stated,  this  bill  was  introduced  by  the 
distinguished  Senators  of  North  Caro- 
lina on  September  19,  1973.  On  April  5. 
1974,  the  Public  Lands  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  unanimously  reported  the  bill  to 
the  full  committee.  On  May  2,  1974,  the 
Interior  Osmmittee,  by  voice  vote,  unan- 
imously adopted  the  bill  and  reported  it 
favorably  to  the  Senate. 

Following  are  a  few  salient  points  as 
to  why  I,  as  chairman  of  the  Public  Lands 
Subcommittee  and  a  member  of  the  In- 
terior Committee,  favor  the  bill : 

First,  we  are  talking  about  the  second 
oldest  rtver  in  the  world.  It  has  the 
greatest  biological  diversity  of  any  rtver 
in  the  United  States. 
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Without  question,  the  river  qualifies  as 
a  wild  and  scenic  river.  PersoiMS  living  in 
the  sirea  for  generations  bare  testified  in 
favor  of  the  bill — very  movingly,  I  may 
say,  because  they  will  be  displaced  from 
their  land  and  their  ancestors'  land  if 
this  study  does  not  go  forward  and.  even- 
tually, the  study  does  not  result  in  dec- 
Isiratlon  of  this  stretch  of  the  river  as  « 
wild  and  scenic  river. 

The  opposition,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  has  said,  oomes 
from  a  power  project  located  in  an  ad- 
J<rining  State.  This  power  project  would 
back  up  and  take  about  four-sixths  of 
the  river,  inundated  comi^etely.  It  would 
take  44  miles  <A  the  river;  it  would  take 
212  miles  of  tributaries;  it  would  take 
40,000  acres. 

The  question  is  this:  In  the  Interior 
Committee,  I — and  I  am  sure  the  oth- 
ers— recognize  that  we  do  not  have  the 
expertise  with  which  to  Judge  whether 
or  not  the  power  project  should  go  for- 
ward or  the  river  should  go  forward  as 
a  wild  and  scenic  river.  But  I  submit,  Mr. 
President,  that  in  the  sweep  of  history, 
we  should  take  a  brief  moment  to  at  least 
study  the  matter;  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  has  offered  an 
amendment  to  limit  the  study  to  2  years. 
We  must  study  what  is  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States,  whether  to 
preserve  this  unique  segment  of  the  river 
or  whether  we  should  have  a  hydroelec- 
tric project.  Incidentally,  the  hydroelec- 
tric project  Is  a  pumped  storage  project, 
which  I  think  now  is  regarded  as  some- 
n^iat  inefficient. 

But  I  do  not  pass  on  that.  I  merely  ask 
that  my  colleagues  vote  in  favor  of  thlj» 
bill,  introduced  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolixia  (Mr.  Hklms)  , 
who  now  occupies  the  chair  of  the  Pre- 
siding Officer,  so  that  a  study  may  be 
made  and  a  national  policy  decision  can 
go  forward. 

I  support  the  limitatimi  of  the  study 
period  to  2  years.  If  the  distioguished 
Senators  from  Virginia  acquiesce  in  the 
limitation  of  2  years,  as  provided  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Mxtcalt, 
I  would  ask  for  a  vote  aa  that  amend- 
ment.   

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  S^iator  yield? 

Mr.  HAfarsJJ.  i  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SOOTT.  I  have 
9oken  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia,  and  neither  of  us  objects  to  this 
amendment.  We  do  not  feel  that  it  in  any 
way  win  solve  the  problem  Involved  here. 
If  anything,  it  Is  helpful  to  limit  the 
study  to  2  years,  rather  than  to  haveno 
limitation  at  all  upon  the  time  of  the 
study.  So  I  have  no  intention  of  oppos- 
ing the  amendment. 

However,  I  do  want  to  speak  very 
strongly,  as  strongly  as  I  can.  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill,  even  though  the  amend- 
ment Is  adopted. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator's pofiitkm. 

Under  these  circumstances.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  that  the  amendment  sent  to 
the  desk  by  the  dlsUncuiabed  Senator 
from  Mtmtaoa  be  adopted. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  ThB  ques- 
tion is  on  acreelng  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HA8KKI.T..  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
alLI  have  to  say.  unless  some  questions 
come  up. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  yitid  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  f  n»n  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  has  an  op- 
portunity to  preserve  for  futiire  genera- 
tions an  important  part  of  our  country's 
natm^  heritage.  I  refer  to  the  vote 
scheduled  for  today  on  S.  2438.  a  bill 
which  designates  a  portion  of  the  New 
River  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  as 
a  potential  compcoient  of  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 

This  legislation  was  reported  favor- 
ably by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  on  May  2,  1874.  It  was 
the  subject  of  a  legislative  hecuing  on 
February  7.  1874.  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Lands  at  which  time  many 
North  Carolinians  and  Virginians  came 
to  Washington  to  plead  for  congressional 
action  to  save  this  beautiful  river.  TtUs 
bill,  sponsored  by  Senator  Hklmb  and 
myself — and  Introduced  by  Congressman 
MIZBT.L  in  the  other  body — has  the  sup- 
port of  the  U.8.  Department  of  Interior, 
the  Oovemor  of  North  Carolina,  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Natural 
and  Economic  Resources,  the  North 
Carolina  General  Assembly,  the  boards 
of  commissioners  in  the  two  North  Caro- 
lina counties  directly  affected,  and  many 
conservation  and  environmental  organ- 
izations. 

One  of  these  organizations  is  the  Con- 
servation Coimcll  of  Virginia,  Inc.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RjEcoRD  a  letter  written  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Junior  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  William  L.  Scorr)  dated  May  25. 
1874. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro, 
as  follows : 

Mat  36,  1974. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  L.  Scoir, 
SenaU  Offloe  BuOdtno,  Woihinffton.  D.C. 

DxAm  Ba:  The  Oooaeryatlon  Council  of  Vir- 
ginia, one  of  VlrglnU'B  m»Jor  statewide  con- 
•erv»tlon  organlzatlona  consisting  of  47  af- 
filiating groups,  unanimously  approved  the 
enclosed  resolution  supporting  8.  2439,  a  bill 
authorizing  and  directing  study  of  a  section 
of  the  New  BItot  lor  potential  Inclusion  In 
the  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  at  its 
May  19  meeting  In  WOllamsburg. 

Th*  Council  believes  that  adequate  study 
to  determine  Wild  and  Scenic  aivera  po- 
tential must  be  done  prior  to  m*nng  any 
final  decision  on  the  Blue  Ridge  Project. 

We  urge  that  you  give  support  to  Senators 
Helms'  and  Xrvln's  bill,  8. 3438. 

Thank  yon. 
Tours  truly, 

JbAx  O.  SKimTaoic, 

Seoretofir. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RicoKo  a  copy  of  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Conservation  Council  of  Virginia, 
Inc. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RscoRD,  as  follows : 

CONSXRVATION    CoTTNcn.   07   VnOINIA    BSSOLU* 
TION   ON   BlUX  RnX2K   PEOJXCT.   NeW  BiVB. 

Va.  ^ 

Whereas,  the  New  River  In  Virginia  «t)(l 
North  Carolina  Is  the  oldest  river  in  th* 
United  States  of  America  and  second  oldest 
In  the  world,  and 

Whereas,  the  New  River  Is  one  of  the  wy 
tow  naturally  free-flowing.  uni>oUuted  rtvci 
tn  the  Etist,  and 

Whereas,  the  proposed  Appalachian  Power 
Company's  Modified  Blue  Ridge  Project  wooM 
flood  over  40.000  acres  of  fertUe  farmUod 
and  forested  hillsides  In  rural  Virginia  and 
would  flood  over  40  miles  of  natural  free- 
flowing  stneams,  and 

Whereas,  8.  3439,  Introduced  by  Senaton 
Helms  and  Ervln  would  authorize  and  dlieet 
a  study  of  this  New  River  section  for  potci^ 
tUl  Inclusion  In  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Blvea 
System,  and 

Whereas,  S.  2439  wotild  halt  the  Bine 
Ridge  Project  while  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  study  Is  underway,  and 

Whereas,  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affain 
Committee  of  the  Senate  has  reported  & 
3439  favorably  for  action  by  the  full  Sea- 
ate,  Therefore, 

Be  it  Resolved,  that  the  Conservatton 
CoiincU  of  Virginia  does  transmit  this  ns- 
olutlon  to  and  urge  the  support  of  Vir- 
ginia Benatoi^  Byrd  and  Scott  for  8.  MM. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion to  these  governmental  bodies  aad 
conservaticm  and  environmental  groupi 
which  ask  for  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  New  River.  I 
would  like  to  add  that  the  preservatlicm 
of  the  New  River  in  its  natural,  free- 
flowing  state  has  the  determined  sup- 
port of  thousands  and  thousands  of 
Americans  who  have  come  to  cherish  thb 
historic  and  beautiful  river. 

The  New  River.  Mr.  President,  Is  truly 
one  of  the  precious  treasures  of  our  nat- 
ural heritage.  Geologists  tell  us  that  it 
is  the  oldest  river  in  the  United  States 
and  the  second  oldest  river  in  the  world- 
second  only  to  the  Nile.  It  has  been  flow- 
ing for  over  a  million  years.  It  was  named 
the  New  River  by  Peter  Jeflersoo,  ttM 
father  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  discov- 
ered the  river  while  surveyiag  soutb- 
westem  Virginia  and  northwestern 
North  CaroUna  in  the  170O's 

Botanists  have  confirmed  what  gen- 
erations of  New  River  valley  resident! 
have  always  known — that  the  vegetaUoo 
along  the  banks  of  the  New  Is  great  in 
variety  and  unspeakable  in  beauty. 
Northern  evergreens  and  pines  grow 
magnificently  amidst  fiowerlng  shrubs 
and  trees  of  the  South.  Some  68  spedv 
of  fish  have  been  identified  In  the  New 
River  and  11  of  these  species  are  thought 
to  be  rare  and  endangered.  I  can  assure 
Members  of  the  Senate  that  the  river 
and  its  valleys  compose  one  of  the  moit 
perfect  and  beautiful  pieces  of  Alml^ty 
God's  handiwork  on  Earth. 

The  river  and  its  valleys  have  been 
home  for  generations  of  American  fami- 
lies deeply  rooted  in  this  land.  They  have 
nurtured  its  soil,  enjoyed  its  bounty,  and 
respected  its  beauty.  One  observer  has 
noted: 

It  Is  one  of  those  rare  places  where  tbt 
names  on  the  maUbozee  can  be  nmtohed  vttk 
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tboae  on  the  decaying  gravestones.  It  la  a 
IlTlDg,  breathing  bUtory  of  everyday  life, 
a  eontlnuous,  unbroken  thread  of  culture 
and  heritage  that  stretches  through  more 
tban  300  years  of  American  history. 

Those  families  who  have  lived  on  the 
New  River  for  generation  after  genera- 
ticm  know  its  treasures  best  and  are 
therefore  the  most  determined  of  all  at 
this  time  to  secure  It  from  destruction. 

Mr.  President,  my  office  has  been 
flooded  with  letters,  petitions,  pictures, 
and  photographs  over  the  past  year  with 
the  same  message — save  the  New  River. 
Schoolchildren  have  composed  poems 
about  the  New  River  and  newspaper  col- 
umnists have  taken  to  print,  again,  with 
the  same  message — save  the  New  River, 
Young  people  who  have  just  begim  to 
enjoy  fishing  and  canoeing  on  the  New 
are  just  as  concerned  about  its  preserva- 
tion as  are  their  parents  who  have  known 
Its  pleasures  tliroughout' their  lives. 

S.  2439  is  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion  of  the  New  River  because  of  a  pend- 
ing license  application  before  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  construct  a  hydro- 
electric project  on  the  New  River.  An 
FPC  adminiiltrative  law  Judge  recom- 
mended lic^iiiing  of  the  project  on  Janu- 
ary 23,  1974.  Almost  certain  to  receive 
Commission  approval  In  the  very  near 
future,  this  project  would  absolutely  de- 
stroy the  New  River  as  we  know  it  today. 
Iliere  is  much  controversy  as  to  the 
necessity  and  efficiency  of  the  type  of 
power  project  proposed  to  be  built  on 
the  New.  The  application  is  for  a  pumped 
storage  hydroelectric  faciUty  which  is 
criticized  by  some  scientists  and  energy 
experts  as  an  Inefficient  method  of  pro- 
ducing electricity.  Some  of  these  experts 
maintain  that  the  Blue  Ridge  project  as 
presently  conceived  will  be  obsolete  be- 
fore it  can  be  built  and  begin  operation. 
I  am  not  an  expert  in  the  technology  of 
producing  electric  power  and,  therefore, 
must  leave  the  resolution  of  this  particu- 
lar controversy  to  others.  But  one  thing 
,  is  certain,  Mr.  President.  Whether  this 
project  be  technologically  sound  or  not, 
its  completion  will  destroy  the  New 
River.  And,  Mr.  President,  with  respect 
to  the  New  River  and  the  Joy  It  brings  to 
those  who  know  It,  I  do  qualify  as  an 
expert.  I  am  an  expert  as  to  its  beauty 
because,  like  most  other  fellow  travelers 
OQ  this  Earth,  I  have  learned  to  appre- 
ciate the  handiwork  of  Almighty  God. 
We  can  rebuild  buildings  and  cities  and 
power  plants  if  they  become  obsolete,  but 
we  can  never  rebuild  nor  match  the  per- 
fect beauty  of  nature  which  God  has 
glvHi  us.  There  may  be  confusion  of  facts 
and  controversy  over  technology  as  to 
the  Blue  Ridge  project  itself,  but  as  to 
the  fate  of  the  New  River  there  can  be 
no  argument.  Unless  S.  2439  is  enacted 
to  protect  the  New  from  this  project  it 
wDl  be  lost  forever. 

Although  many  knowledgeable  per- 
sons have  expressed  strong  criticism  of 
the  CommlsslOTi's  consideration  of  this 
application— to  which  criticism  I  have 
frequently  Joined— the  JustlflcaUon  of 
^acting  8.  2439  does  not  depend  upon 
finding  fault  with  the  Federal  Power 
Commission's  actions.  Designation  of  the 
New  River  as  a  potential  component  of 


the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System  is  Justified  because  it  is  a  river 
\^th  characterislcs  which  the  Congress 
to  1968  decided  to  protect  for  future  gen- 
erations of  Americans  by  enacting  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  (82  Stat.  906, 
16  U.S.C.  1271)  quite  apart  from  the  au- 
thority given  to  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission by  Congress. 

In  enacting  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Riv- 
ers Act  of  1968,  Congress  declared: 

.  .  .  the  established  national  policy  of  dam 
and  other  construction  at  appropriate  sec- 
tions of  the  rivers  of  the  United  States  needs 
to  be  complemented  by  a  policy  that  would 
preserve  other  selected  rivers  or  sections 
thereof  in  their  free-flowmg  condition  to 
protect  the  water  quality  of  such  rivers  and 
to  fulfill  other  vital  national  conservation 
purposes.  (16  U.8.O.  1271).  The  Congress  de- 
cided that  rivers  with  .  .  .  outstandingly 
remarkable  scenic,  recreational,  geologic, 
fish  and  wildlife,  historic,  cultural  or  other 
similar  values,  shall  be  preserved  .  .  .  for  the 
benefit  and  enjoyment  of  present  and  futture 
generations.  (18  U.S.C.  1271). 

Mr.  President,  no  American  with  eyes 
to  see  the  glorious  beauty  of  the  New 
River,  with  ears  to  hear  the  precious 
sounds  of  nature  which  echo  along  its 
banks,  and  with  a  heart  to  love  the  won- 
ders of  our  good  Earth  could  fall  to  con- 
clude that  the  New  River  is  exactly  what 
the  Congress  totended  to  preserve  by  en- 
actment of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act. 

After  studytog  the  testimony  taken  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands,  pic- 
tures and  maps  and  other  evidence  con- 
cerning the  New  River,  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  conduded 
that  the  New  River  is — 

.  .  .  worthy  of  study  for  possible  Inclusion 
In  the  national  wild  and  scenic  river  sys- 
tem. (R^Kirt  No.  93-631,  page  4) . 

It  is  pcuticularly  important,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  committee's  report  makes 
detailed  reference  to  the  proceedings 
pending  before  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission tovolvlng  the  New  River.  While 
the  committee  of  course  did  not  attempt 
to  substitute  its  Judgment  for  that  of 
the  FPC,  the  committee  report  correct- 
ly potots  out  that: 

.  .  .  the  Commission  lacks  competence  to 
Judge  the  potential  of  a  river  for  wild  and 
scenic  river  stattts.  For  example,  virtually  no 
attention  was  given  In  the  FPC  (environ- 
mental) Impact  statement  for  the  Blue 
Ridge  Project  to  the  recreational  or  his- 
toric benefits  of  a  free-flowing  river.  (Report 
No.  93-831,  page  6.) 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  emphaslae  that 
S.  2439  does  not  attempt  to  make  the  New 
River  a  component  of  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System  without  appro- 
priate study  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

This  bill  merely  designates  a  portion 
of  this  river  as  a  "potential  addition"  to 
the  system.  Under  the  1968  act,  a  river 
so  designated  is  studied  by  either  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  or  the  FottSi 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  determine  its  suitability  for  tocluslon 
to  the  system.  When  completed,  the 
study  is  submitted  to  Congress  which 
must  enact  further  legislation  should  It 
wish  to  designate  the  river  as  a  compo- 


nent of  the  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system. 
In  its  report  on  S.  2439.  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  recom- 
mends that  the  study  be  completed  no 
later  than  2  years  from  the  enactment 
of  S.  2439. 

The  Senate  has  Just  adopted  an 
amendment  providmg  for  a  study  within 
2  years  after  enactment  of  the  bill  as  one 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Assuming  that  this  period  of  time  per- 
mits the  study  to  be  proi)erly  concluded. 
I  fully  support  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation. During  this  period  of  study, 
the  1968  act  wisely  provides  certain  pro- 
tections for  the  river  aimed  at  matotato- 
Ing  the  river  m  its  existtog  state.  Among 
these  protections  set  forth  very  explicitly 
in  the  statute  is  a  prohibiton  against  the 
licenstog  of  any  dam  or  other  water  proj- 
ect under  the  Federal  Power  Act  on  ot 
directly  affecting  the  designated  river. 

The  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  clas- 
sifies rivers  in  the  system  as  "wild  river 
areas,"  "scenic  river  areas,"  and  "recre- 
ational river  areas."  These  categories  of 
rivers  are  described  to  the  1968  statute.  If 
a  river  is  ultimately  tocluded  in  the  wild 
and  scenic  rivers  system  it  Is  classified, 
designated,  and  administered  according 
to  these  categories.  The  adminlstratiom 
of  rivers  to  the  system  by  the  Interior 
Department  varies  according  to  a  river's 
classiflcatlon.  The  regulations  and  re- 
strictlons  which  are  developed  to  preserve 
a  wild  river  area  are  not  the  same  as 
those  vrtiich  apply  to  a  scenic  river  area 
or  to  a  recreational  river  area. 

Those  persons  who  have  studied  this 
matter  laelieve  that  the  New  would  most 
probably  be  classified  as  a  scenic  or  rec- 
reational river.  According  to  the  Interior 
Committee's  report,  to  the  case  of  recre- 
ational and  scenic  river  categories 

.  .  .  most  traditional  uses — roads,  bridges, 
residences,  farming,  grazing,  timber  harvest- 
ing, hunting  and  fishing,  and  various  com- 
mercial activities — may  be  allowed.  Even  the 
most  restrictive  management  category — that 
of  "wild"  river — limits  develc^ment  activities 
less  than  Is  done  In  areas  under  the  Wilder- 
ness Act. 

This  is  important  to  understanding 
the  impact  of  tocluslon  of  a  river  to  the 
wild  and  scenic  rivers  system. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  Implement  the  policy  Con- 
gress established  to  1968  to  protect  Amer- 
ica's wild  and  scenic  rivers  by  adopting 
S.  2439  to  save  the  New  River — a  river 
which  certainly  qualifies  for  tocluslon  to 
the  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system.  In  so 
doing,  the  Senate  will  be  preserving  for 
future  generations  of  Americans  the  en- 
joyment of  a  very  special  part  of  this 
good  earth.  I  share  with  other  Americans 
anxiety  about  our  energy  problems  and 
do  not  dispute  the  necessity  of  balanc- 
ing the  Nation's  energy  needs  with  am- 
servation  concerns.  In  the  case  of  the 
New  River,  however,  I  must  confess  dis- 
may as  to  how  there  could  be  doubt  about 
the  ch(^ce  which  should  be  made.  I  do 
not  believe  it  Is  a  close  question.  If  Amer- 
ica sacrifices  the  majesty  and  beauty  of  a 
river  such  as  the  New,  It  will  be  denying 
Its  own  birthright  to  the  handiwork  of 
Almighty  God. 

The  people  who  know^  and  love  New 
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River  sometimes  write  poetry  about  the 
New  River.  I  received  one  from  a  little 
boy  who  Uves  in  Sparta,  N.C..  dated  May 
16.  He  wrote: 

The  matter  of  a  dam  has  come  up.  We,  the 
Btudenta  of  Sparta  Elementary  School, 
wouldn't  want  to  see  a  big  dam  put  on  o\ir 
beautiful  river  In  the  heart  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains.  We  would  be  ever  so  grateful  If 
you  coiild  stop  It.  The  dam  would  run  people 
out  of  their  hofnes.  For  generations  people 
have  enjoyed  the  natural  beauty  of  this  river. 
I  hope  that  S.  3439  wlU  be  passed  for  the  sake 
of  all  fisherman. 

And  I  certainly  hope  for  that  also 
because  when  I  aiuiounced  that  I  would 
not  be  a  candidate  for  reelection  this 
fall,  and  I  was  asked  what  I  was  going 
to  do,  I  said  "I  am  going  fishing."  Since 
that  time  I  have  received  thi%e  good 
rods,  and  I  want  to  go  over  to  the  New 
River  and  try  my  luck  at  fishing.  I  am 
looking  forward  to  that. 

I  got  interested  in  the  New  River  as  a 
result  of  the  efforts  of  one  of  the  closest 
friends  I  ever  had,  a  schoolmate  of  mine. 
Lloyd  Crouse,  who  was  bom  and  lived 
on  the  New  River  and  who  did  so  much 
during  his  lifetime  for  the  stocking  of 
the  streams  in  North  Carolina  with  fish 
and  who  did  so  much  for  wildlife. 

To  continue  with  this  letter: 

Great  fishing  Is  found  at  New  River.  I 
hope  my  plea  Is  beard.  I  would  hate  to  see  a 
dam  put  on  the  New  River.  The  people  truly 
love  this  river.  I  am  a  boy,  13  years  old.  who 
lives  within  5  miles  of  this  river.  The  people 
of  North  Carolina  have  enjoyed  picnics  at 
the  river  for  decades.  Other  students  are 
writing  to  other  senators.  I  wanted  to  write 
to  you  because  I  know  that  you  get  things 
done. 

I  hope  that  proves  to  be  true,  I  venture 
to  say. 

I  know  you  are  the  finest  Democrat  I  ever 
heard  of. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  boy 
was  brought  up  in  the  right  political 
climate. 

This  is  what  I  want. 

Senator  Sam — stop  the  dam. 

And  I  appeal  to  the  Senate  to  help 
Senator  Sam  stop  the  dam. 

This  is  not  the  only  child  from  this 
area  that  I  have  heard  from.  Here  is  a 
petition  to  the  Senate  from  the  students 
of  Sparta  Elementary  School,  who  live 
in  the  county  seat  of  a  county  which 
would  be  virtually  inimdated  as  far  as 
the  river  and  the  river  bottomland  and 
the  fertile  land  are  concerned  if  this 
hydroelectric  plant  should  be  built. 

This  petition  reads : 

Most  people  say  children  should  be  seen 
but  not  heard.  We  want  to  be  heard.  We 
think  the  dam  on  New  River  should  not  be 
built.  Sure  It  will  help  the  energy  crisis,  but 
It  will  ruin  the  homes  of  people  and  animftiB 

We  love  our  river! 

We  love  our  country! 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  sig- 
natures on  the  petition  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  body  of  the  Record  so  that 
we  may  have  proof  for  the  future  that 
these  children  think  that  the  Senate 
ought  to  aid  in  the  preservation  of  the 
handiwork  of  Almighty  God  for  their 
benefit  and  for  the  benefit  of  all  other 
Americans. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  signa- 
tures were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Fa  iii'ioN 

Most  people  say  children  should  be  seen 
but  not  heard.  We  want  to  be  heard.  We 
think  the  dam  on  New  River  should  not  be 
built.  Sure  it  will  help  the  energy  crisis,  but 
it  will  ruin  the  homes  of  people  and  animals. 
We  love  our  river!  We  love  our  country! 

SPAXTA  KLUCKNTABT  SCHOOL,  CKAOXS  S,  S.  4, 
AND      3 

Chairmen,  Tim  BilUngs  and  Brant  Burgeis. 
Secretary.  Marsha  Magoner  and  Tom  Cau- 
dlll. 

Ktm  Sheets.  Roger  Wood,  Randy  Bennett, 
Robin  Patton,  Janet  Hart.  Susie  Williams, 
Bellva  Caudlll.  Monroe  Oambrell.  Steve  Wil- 
son, and  Felicia  Joines. 

Darlene  Bare,  Eddie  Hart,  Mark  Pender, 
Leoiuu^  Absher,  Tina  Sidden,  Beverly  Up- 
church.  Mark  Ketchum.  Tina  Thatcher,  and 
Margaret  Hamm. 

Margaret  Brlnegar,  Ancle  Wood,  Jimmy 
Phlpps,  Mary  Wyatt,  Teresa  Nunley,  Mark 
Caudle.  Doug  Murphy,  Mark  Harris,  and 
Lynnle  Crouse. 

David  Lyon,  Nathan  Bryan,  Carol  Bare, 
Nancy  Billings.  Patricia  Andrews.  Sharon 
Henry.  Bill  Edwards.  Margie  Sheets.  Ricky 
McOrady,  and  Karla  Caudlll. 

Tony  Miller.  Linda  Fender.  Frank  Edwards. 
Danny  Wyatt,  Jim  Sardar.  Donald  Reeves, 
Danny  Murray,  Barbara  Talman,  James  Hal- 
sey,  Loyd  Tollver,  and  Barry  Blckerstaff. 

Dawn  CaddeU.  Steve  Finney,  Dwaynna 
Murphy.  Stewart  Royall.  Mark  Dozier.  Sandy 
Murphy,  Mike  Anderson,  L.  M.  McCall,  Debbie 
Edwards,  Vickie  McOrady. 

Stella  Mahan,  Donna  Farmer.  Betty  Crouse, 
Donna  Reeves.  Christine  Murray.  Teresa 
Smlthers,  Teresa  Rector,  Chris  Cox,  Tommy 
Billings,  Oreg  Bryan. 

James  Books,  Oloria  Caudell,  Bobby  Ed- 
wards, Joey  Irwin.  Jamie  Finny,  Oreg  Irwin, 
Arvle  Perry.  Jonathan  Brewer,  Jell  Wyear, 
Mike  Edwards,  Pearl  Lyman. 

Oreg  Wright,  Bracky  Blckerstaff,  Erwln 
Bennett,  Oreg  Woo>ten,  Joyce  Roork,  Mark 
Richardson,  Melvln  Bryan,  Terry  Brooks,  Lor- 
Inda  Seward,  Lori  Edwards,  Barbara  Jones, 
Debbie  Combs,  Lisa  Wyatt,  Audrey  Osborne. 
Karen  Crouse,  Michael  Henry,  Robert  Wil- 
liams. Roger  Phlpps,  Ollly  Sturglll,  Debbie 
Sprinkle,  Beth  Osborne,  Vicky  Davis,  Varan 
Walker,  David  Sexton. 

Oary  Woodel.  Michael  Dawson.  Franklin 
Hash.  Greg  Douglas.  Mickie  Royall.  Hlen 
Brlnegar,  Biatt  Dixon.  Lesa  Perry.  Gail  H»mTT|. 
Debra  Perry. 

Kenneth  Shepherd.  Robert  Perry,  Oreg 
Comett.  Julian  Young.  Buddy  Locklean,  Tim 
James,  Tammy  Caudlll,  Cathy  Royall,  Susan 
Wooten,  Linda  CaudlU. 

Kim  McKnight,  Maria  Vollmer,  Tierrl  Soger, 
Jeff  Miller,  Angle  Hampton.  Sara  Edwards. 
Roberta  Blanton.  Freda  Wagoner.  Lisa  Roupe. 
Jane  Huft. 

Michael  Cleary.  Bobby  Maxley,  Mason  Mul- 
lis,  Jeff  C,  Lisa  Roark,  Betty  Locklear,  Bar- 
bara Lovelace.  Aundra  Kandy,  Mike  Hamm, 
Carloe  Bare,  Randy  Duncan.  Lowell  Lowe. 

Vickie  Williams.  Daniel  Dunsan.  David 
Sparks,  Kenneth  Simpson.  Marty  Caudlll. 
Frankle  Andrews,  Derrick  Murphy,  Jimmy 
McClure,  Ritchie  Comette.  Allen  Reed. 

Mike  Caudlll,  Oreg  Bedsoul.  Dale  Hamp- 
ton. Donna  Jones.  Sandy  Crouse,  Johnny 
Shelsu,  Oall  Cox.  Becky  Edwards.  Becky 
Boyer. 

Oaralee  Welgand.  Lois  Brooks,  Tammy  Bil- 
lings, Susie  Setzer.  Sandra  Edwards,  Sara 
Brown,  Jtianlta  Wyatt,  Cheryl  Reeves,  Janle 
Jones,  Tlmmy  Fowler. 

Eric  Blevlna,  Joey  Vollmer,  Craig  Decker, 
Tammy  Blevlns.  Pam  Osborne.  Jeff  Parsons, 
Paula  Wagoner.  Doug  Lucas,  Brian  Wagoner, 
Susan  Caudell. 


Brette  BUilnga,  SaUy  Soott.  Lisa  Cox.  Ttn^ 
my  W.,  Pamela  Upchurch,  Rita  Irwin,  Ro- 
bin Hampton,  Ricky  Hanson,  Donald  Melton. 

Tamarah  Powell,  Kerry  Miller.  Debbie  Hot- 
tomiey.  Chris  Sturglll,  Aaron  Finney,  Allan 
Atwood,  John  Edwards.  Keith  CaudUl.  Chrli 
Henry.  Mltzl  Maxley. 

Shelby  Smith,  April  Holcomb.  Stevle  Ruth- 
erford. I>wayne  Billings.  Mike  Miller,  John 
Beard  Richardson.  Robert  Clay  Petty.  Mary 
Jane  Phlpps,  Oinny  Lou  Wingate,  Jia 
Choate. 

Oreg  Weeten,  Tammy  Bennett,  Robin 
Soott.  Alton  Duncan.  Sandra  Smith.  Susan 
Toung,  Chris  Kelley.  Lori  Brooks,  Oella  Cts- 
tevens,  Diana  Blevlns. 

Janee  Johnson,  Mike  Edwey,  Louise  Perry, 
Allen  Church.  Oerald  Bryan.  Audrey  Slddln, 
Allen  Lawread.  Lisa  Wooten.  Harold  Bryan! 
Tlmmy  Jones. 

Brad  Malnes,  Deborah  Calhoun.  Michsel 
Caudlll.  Rita  Osborne.  James  McMeans, 
Johnny  Andrews. 

Shawn  Andrews.  Tracy  Nichols.  Dale  Hlg. 
gins.  Frank  Duncan.  Randy  Crouse.  Chru 
Shepherd,  Klmberly  Hopson,  Sam  Huff.  Larry 
Dowell.  Stacey  Reeves. 

Penny  Reeves,  Mike  MUes.  David  Wyatt 
Daniel  Richardson,  Steve  Moore,  Steven  Hop- 
pers, Alan  Crouse,  Shannon  Brooks,  Bobby 
Dawson,  David  Dillon. 

Terry  Malnes,  Stephanie  Parsons,  Cindy 
Barrier.  Johnny  Caudle.  Lisa  Maxley.  Mltn 
Heravl.  Janna  Hendrlx,  Michael  Sparks.  Doug 
DoKier,  Joan  SheeU.  Cecil  Evans.  Kathy  An- 
ders. Dennis  Murray.  Judy  Williams.  Don 
Mabe. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  also  haw 
a  letter  from  Elizabeth  J.  Cox,  of  Inde- 
pendence, Va.,  dated  May  3, 1974.  She  hai 
lived  on  this  river  all  her  life,  in  Gray- 
son Cotmty.  She  Is  86  years  old.  and  she 
asks  for  the  preservation  of  the  river,  not 
so  much  for  herself,  she  says,  as  for  her 
children  and  grandchildren  and  future 
generations  of  Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  her  let- 
ter be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricon 
as  follows: 

Independknck,  V*.,  May  3, 1974. 

DxAB  ScMATOB  ExvDT :  I  wish  to  express  my 
i^jpreclation  to  you  for  your  courageous  effort 
to  place  our  beautiful  river  where  It  cannot 
be  touched  by  Industry  such  as  dams  and 
otherwise. 

I  am  86  years  old;  have  lived  In  Grayson 
County  for  53  years;  occupy  the  ancestral 
home  of  my  late  husband.  Kyle  T.  Oox.  I  live 
here  on  four  hundred  acres  which  my  bua- 
band's  famUy  has  owned  for  generations.  tVk 
have  worked  hard  through  depressloni; 
through  crops  good  and  bad:  through  debt 
and  other  dlaa>t«r  to  hold  our  home.  Should 
the  Appalachian  Power  Company  build  Iti 
dams  it  would  take  our  house  (which  would 
be  50  feet  under  water) .  and  about  an  at 
our  land.  I  realize  that  my  age  would  make 
that  very  hard  for  me.  but  my  chief  objec- 
tion Is  It  would  ixot  only  rob  my  descend- 
ants of  what  is  Justly  theirs,  but  It  would 
destroy  the  natural  resources  at  this  magnif- 
icent country.  If  you  have  not  visited  hera 
I  now  Invite  you  and  Mrs.  Ervln  to  come  to 
my  house  as  guests,  and  there  are  filendi 
of  yours  who  would  like  to  take  you  boatlnf 
on  our  beautiful  river  when  It  Is  placed  iB 
the  Scenic  Rivers  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

This  comes  from  the  bottom  of  my 
to  you.  an  honest  and  able  Senator,  and  ( 
my  tlumks. 

Gratefully  yours, 

Mrs.  ELizABcnt  J.  Oox. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  also  ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 
CoL  Joseph  H.  Beasley.  of  the  U.8.  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point,  who  Is  fa- 
laUiar  with  this  river  and  urges  passage 
of  the  bill,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dkpaxtxxnt  or  the  Akmt, 

TJS.  MiUTAaT  AcAOZKT, 
West  Point.  N.Y.,  Hay  23,  t»74. 
Bon.  Sak  3.  Brvzk,  Jr.. 
VS.  Senate, 
Wuhingtan,  D.C. 

Deak  Sknato*  Eavnr:  As  one  of  yoxir  North 
Carolina  constituents,  I  wish  to  write  and 
thank  you  for  your  efforts  to  preeerve  the 
New  River  as  a  part  of  the  nation's  scenic 
rivers  system.  I  know  that  you  will  be  doing 
all  that  you  can  to  secure'  passage  of  S.  3439 
by  ^*  full  Senate. 

grery  siimmer  I  visit  my  sister  and  her 
husband,  who  live  along  the  New  River;  and 
I  am  always  impressed  by  the  beauty  of  such 
an  imspoUed  area,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
there  still  remains  one  clear  and  impoUuted 
river  f or  tu  to  enjoy  and  appreciate.  Few 
fuch  areas  of  natural  beauty  are  left,  and 
I  appreciate  your  efforts  to  preserve  this  one. 
I  want  my  three  boys  to  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
area,  as  I  have. 

I  appreciate  your  tenacity  and  grace  as  you 
liave  been  on  stage  center  in  past  months, 
and  certainly  wish  you  well  In  retirement. 
Sincerely. 

JOSXPH  H.  Bkaslxt, 
C<>Uma.  AuUtant  Protessor.  Department 
0/  Hittory. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President  now  I  have 
a  poem  a  little  longer  thsm  the  cxie  that 
said,  "Senator  Sam — stop  the  dam."  This 
It  caned  New  River: 

Nrw  Rnm 
(By  Thomas  B.  Fowler) 

CROBUS 

Mew  River,  New  River, 
you've  been  rolling  through  theee  hills  tat 
■o  Icmg, 
New  River.  New  River, 

Why  dont  you  sing  us  your  song, 
Tou  know  all  the  secrets  of  the  mountains, 
Tou  have  been  many  times  down  to  the  sea, 
Tou  have  been  the   little  rain  dn^u  from 
heaven. 
That  have  fallen  on  our  land  and  kept  it 
free, 

Chorus. 
Qod  made  you  in  all  His  glory. 

H*  gave  you  to  the  land  of  the  sky, 
Hay  Be  keep  you  rolling  on  forever. 

Through  theee  valleys  and  bllla,  blgb  and 
wlda, 

Chorus. 

There  Is  a  company  that  wants  to  take  you. 

And  claim  you  for  Its  very  own. 
It  has  no  love  for  its  neighbors. 

Or  It  would  leave  you  alone, 

Cborua. 
Thare  Is  a  man  away  up  In  Washington, 

He  claims  he  knows  where  you  are, 
Bwt  you  say  he  Is  only  a  stranger. 

And  has  only  heard  of  you  from  afar. 

Chorus. 

Why  not  teU  all  the  demagogues  and  Judges, 

That  you  Just  want  to  be  left  alone, 
80  you  can  roU  on  forever. 

And  forever  sing  vm  your  aong. 

Chorus. 
Tou  have  guarded  these  motintalns  forever, 

Tou  have  watched   them  both   day  and 
night, 
**P*»y  that  Ood  wUl  now  protect  yon, 

nom  this  seoaeleaB  and  mercUaas  pUgbt, 


I  also  Join  in  the  prayer  of  this  little 
po«n.  I  have  a  number  of  other  Items  I 
should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate,  but  I  shall  at  this  time  simply 
urge  that  everybody  answer  the  little 
poem  entitled  "Senator  Sam — Stop  the 
Dam,"  written  by  this  small  child. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Junior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  distingxiished 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  for  reliev- 
ing me  from  presiding  over  the  Senate 
so  that  I  may  participate  in  this  debate. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  member  of  taiy  staff,  Dr. 
James  Lucier,  be  granted  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  the  debate  on  this  blU. 
The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina yield  for  a  similar  request? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  deUghted  to  yield  to 
my  good  friend. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
George  Shanks,  a  member  of  my  staff, 
be  granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor  dur- 
ing the  present  debate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  HKT.MS.  Mr.  President,  listening 
to  my  distinguished  senior  colleague 
from  North  Carolina  read  the  poetic 
letters  he  has  received  reminded  me  that 
I  should  have  brought  with  me  some  of 
the  letters  that  have  come  to  me.  I  con- 
fess that  I  have  received  no  poetry,  but 
I  am  trying  to  decide  how  a  schoolboy 
trying  to  write  a  poem  with  my  name  In 
it  would  proceed.  Senator  Ervin  recited 
the  words  of  the  little  boy  who  wrote, 
"Senator  Sam — sttq?  that  dam.  I  sup- 
pose that  the  only  rhyme  the  little  boy 
could  write  to  me  would  be,  "Senator 
Jess,  stop  that  mess." 

Mr.  President,  there  is  very  little  that 
I  can  say  about  S.  2439  that  has  not  al- 
ready been  said  in  the  very  fine,  objective 
report  submitted  from  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell)  on  behalf  of  this 
bill.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  It  care- 
fully because  it  represents,  as  it  were,  an 
outside  judgment  on  the  merits  of  this 
as  a  potential  component  of  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System. 

We  North  Carcdlnlans  are  a  bit  in- 
clined to  brag  about  the  New  River. 
There  is  nothing  else  like  it  In  the  eastern 
United  States.  It  entered  modem  history 
when  it  was  discovered  by  Peter  Jeffer- 
son, and  named  the  New  River;  but  it  is 
actually  the  oldest  river  in  the  world, 
save  only  the  Nile.  It  was  in  prehistoric 
times  the  headwaters  of  a  gigantic  river, 
the  Teays,  which  flowed  through  the 
midwest  to  the  gulf  and  drahied  half 
the  continent.  All  but  the  section  now 
known  as  the  New  was  obliterated  by 
the  glaciers  of  the  ice  age. 

Today  the  New  River  remains  as  a 
geological  rarity,  one  of  the  few  unpol- 
luted, free-flowing  rivers  in  the  East. 
For  millions  of  years  1^  has  remained 
such.  It  is  only  modem  civlllHttkm  that 


powerful 
gerly  try- 


threatens  it  now.  In  North  Carolina  we 
are  firmly  convinced  that  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress just  to  provide  such  protection  for 
future  generations.  There  hats  seldom 
been  such  an  issue  on  which  the  elected 
officials  of  North  Carolina  at  local.  State, 
and  Federal  levels,  both  Republican  and 
Democratic,  have  had  ^uch  imanimity. 

That  is  why  we  are  so  pleased  with  and 
grateful  for  the  fine  reception  given  this 
proposal  by  the  distinguished  monbers 
of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, particularly  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Lands  chaired  by  Mr.  Haskell. 
I  commend  them  on  their  close  attention 
and  careful  study.  Their  judgment,  as  I 
said,  is  an  independent  Judgment,  and 
confirms  the  judgment  of  the  people  of 
North  Carolina. 

It  is  the  overwhelming  view  of  the 
pe<vle  of  North  Carolina,  particularly 
those  who  dwell  in  the  affected  region 
and  are  most  intimately  familiar  with 
the  New  River  itself,  that  it  should  be 
designated  as  a  potential  component  of 
the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System.  It  is 
not  an  easy  thing  for  the  fierce  inde- 
pendent people  of  the  Blue  Ridge  to 
favor  a  higher  level  of  Fe<^ral  control 
over  the  use  of  lands  whicmthey  have 
known  and  loved  for  genm^ons.  But 
they  have  seen  that  rich  T 
out-of-state  interests  are 
ing  to  destroy  the  New  River's  pristine 
state  and  are  exploiting  the  power  of 
Federal  agencies  to  help  them  attain 
their  own  ends.  Only  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System  can  protect  them  from 
broader  manifestations  of  Federal  power. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  proposed  project 
that  would  destroy  the  New  River  has  a 
projected  life  of  only  50  years— the  flash 
of  a  swallow's  tail  in  a  sunbeam,^i^en 
compared  to  the  eons,  literally  eons,  of 
the  New  River's  existence  up  to  now.  And 
it  is  an  insignificant  moment  to  those 
families  who  have  dwelled  on  these  lands 
for  generations.  It  Is  in  settled  com- 
munities such  as  these  that  the  deep 
roots  of  society  have  meaning  and  pri- 
vate property  becomes  sometiilng  more 
than  a  title  to  be  exploited.  Property 
becomes  a  trust  for  ttie  future  genera- 
tions and  its  mere  economic  vaiae  is 
least  in  the  scale  of  priorities.  The  in- 
clusion of  the  New  River  in  the  WOd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System  will  help  these 
citizens  to  preserve  their  trust,  and  their 
values. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that  the  in- 
terest of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
in  this  project  has  been  rather  narrowly 
concentrated  on  the  production  of  elec- 
tric power  itself.  The  studies  which  the 
FPC  has  made  are  based  on  old  concepts 
of  resource  management.  This  country 
has  done  a  lot  of  rethinking  about  how 
to  handle  the  power  crisis  and  to  bal- 
ance out  all  of  our  economic  and  social 
needs. 

The  pumped-storage  concept  of  stip- 
plying  peaking  power  has  been  shown  to 
be  an  uneconomic  concept  when  con- 
sidered in  the  overall  context.  Stoun- 
generatlng  plants  win  be  used  to  pump 
water  up  to  tht^igher  reservoir  at  night 
so  that  it  caqfllow  down  through  the 
water  turbines  during  the  day  when  the 
peak  demand  is  highest.  But  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  iwrpetual  motion.  It  will 
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take  three  imlts  of  power  to  generate 
every  two  units  produced  by  the  pumped- 
storage  facility. 

Moreover.  It  will  add  considerably  to 
the  air  pcdlutlon  problem  because  the 
steam  generation  will  be  done  in  old- 
fashioned  plants  without  the  pollution 
control  facilities  that  would  be  required 
if  new  steam  plants  were  built  fOT  peak- 
ing power. 

It  is  highly  significant  that  this  project 
has  a  planned  drop  of  yearly  output  of 
nearly  two- thirds  over  20  years,  from  5.5 
to  2.75  million  megawatt  hours.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  that  the  reservoir  will  silt 
up  at  a  rapid  rate,  leaving  no  room  for 
the  quantities  of  water  needed  for  eco- 
nomical generatitm. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  it  was  the 
review  of  these  facts  that  induced  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  take  an- 
other look  at  this  project.  On  April  1, 
1974, 1  wrote  to  Secretary  Rogers  Morton. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  let- 
ter be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscobd. 
as  follows: 

MmxL  1. 1974. 
Hon.  RoGXu  O.  B.  Monoir. 
Secretary   of   the   Interior.   Department   of 
the  Interior  BviUKng.  Washinffton.  DJO. 

DBAS  Mr.  Sscutabt  :  It  1b  my  undentaiul- 
Ing  that  Oovemor  James  Holahouaer  re- 
cently met  wltb  you  to  dlacuss  the  problem 
of  the  New  River.  Like  Oovemor  Holshouaer, 
and  every  major  offldal  In  Ncwth  Carolina. 
I  am  opposed  to  dey«lopment  of  the  New 
River. 

As  you  know,  I  am  the  sponsor  of  S.  2439, 
a  bUl  to  designate  a  segment  of  the  New 
River,  mainly  in  North  Carolina,  as  a  po- 
tential component  of  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System.  The  purpose  of  this 
bill  la  to  study  which  segments.  If  not  all. 
of  the  New  River  meet  the  criteria  of  the 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 

The  New  River  Is  a  unique  and  unspoiled 
waterway  threatened  by  the  over-reaching 
development  of  the  Blue  Bldge  Project  Al- 
though energy  Is  high  on  this  Nation's  prlor- 
ItJee,  the  proposed  Blue  Ridge  Project  is  a 
pimiped  storage  plan  that  would  actually 
use  more  energy  for  pumping  than  It  would 
produce;  Its  economic  rationale  Is  that  It 
would  provide  extra  peak  capacity— a  short- 
sighted concept  of  energy  management.  I 
myself  think  that  energy  should  be  among 
the  highest  of  our  Nation's  prlcn^ties:  but 
In  the  competing  interests,  I  think  that  a 
strong  environmental  concern  outweighs  a 
dubloiu  marginal  energy  benefit. 

I  am  writing  to  you  to  enquire  whether 
the  Interior  Department  has  reassessed  Its 
views  about  8.  2489.  The  mark-up  for  this 
bill  will  occur  on  April  5,  and  I  would  ap- 
preciate It  If  you  oould  reply  before  that 
date. 

Slncavly. 

JcSSXHSLlfB. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  Secretary 
Morton  replied  on  April  4.  I  ask  mianl- 
mous  coiise^t  that  his  reply  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou. 
asfoDows:  ^ 

CkraBKMZirr  ov  thx  ZjrnBioB. 
Waahington,  D.C..  April  4. 1974. 
Hon.  Jsass  Hsucs. 
17.5.  Senate, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dkax  Sskatob  Hklicb:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  AprU  l,  eonoenxtng  8.  MM,  pend- 


ing legislation  to  designate  a  segment  ot  the 
New  River,  North  Oartdlna  and  Virginia,  as 
a  potential  conqwnsnt  of  the  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivera  System. 

As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  the  Depart- 
ment had  earlier  recommended  that  actioo 
on  S.  2439  be  deferred  pending  our  prepara- 
tion of  a  comprehensive  list  of  rivers  to  be 
studied.  In  light  of  the  Committee's  decision 
to  proceed  shortly  with  consldaratUm  of  S. 
2439. 1  welcome  this  opportunity  to  comment 
further. 

It  Is  l^>parent  that  the  citizens  of  North 
Carolina  are  deeply  concerned  about  the 
New  River,  and  anxious  that  a  study  be  made 
to  determine  whether  any  or  all  of  that  River 
might  be  designated  as  a  comp<Mient  of  the 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System.  In 
addition  to  the  strong  interest  expressed  by 
you.  Senator  Ervln,  and  Representative  Ml- 
zeU,  Oovemor  Holshouser  and  the  State  leg- 
islature have  urged  that  the  New  River  be 
protected.  Because  of  this  Intense  Interest, 
I  recommended  to  Governor  Holshouser  that 
b*  proceed,  in  co(q>eratlon  with  the  State 
legislature.  If  necessary,  to  develop  an  ap- 
plication for  designation  of  the  New  River 
as  a  con^>onent  of  the  National  System  in 
accordance  with  Section  2(a)  (11)  of  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act.  Notwithstanding  the 
Governor's  agreement  to  proceed  in  this 
manner,  it  now  appears  that  this  option  has 
been  foreclosed  by.  the  Imminence  of  a  de- 
cision to  license  the  Blue  Ridge  Project. 

I  share  your  belief  that  the  development  of 
adequate  energy  supplies  Is  a  critical  na- 
tional priority;  but  I  believe  as  you  do,  that 
we  must  weigh  carefully  the  environmental 
impacts  of  such  development.  I  am  not  con- 
vinced at  this  time,  without  benefit  of  fur- 
ttur  study,  that  It  would  be  In  -Oie  Interest 
of  soxind  reeource  management  to  forego  40,- 
000  acres  of  land  and  70  miles  oif  heretofore 
free-flowing  river  for  the  sake  of  pumped 
storage  peaking  capacity  which  exceeds  pro- 
jected demand. 

Aooordlngly,  the  Department  recommends 
enactment  of  &-24S9,  but  suggests  amend- 
metnts  wmch  would  Umlt  the  period  of  study 
to  two  yean  from  the  date  of  enactment 
-and  which  would  extend  the  scope  of  the 
study  to  Include  that  reach  of  the  New  River 
lying  within  West  Virginia.  The  Department 
Is  prepared  to  conduct  such  a  study,  should 
It  be  authorized,  within  two  years'  time. 

An  early  reconunendatlon  would  assure 
proper  consideration  of  the  New  River's  po- 
tential as  a  component  of  the  National  Sys- 
tem without  delaying  unduly  the  Blue  Ridge 
license  proceeding  which  began  In  1985. 
Sincerely  yours. 

ROO^W  C.  B.  I40BTOH, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  FPC  has  fully  considered 
the  alternatives  to  a  pumped  storage 
project.  In  this  connection,  an  article 
appeared  in  the  Winston-Salem  Journal 
and  Sentinel  last  Sunday  which  dis- 
cusses a  number  of  such  alternatives 
which  were  not  mentioned  in  the  PPC's 
envlTQinmental  review,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  article,  by  the 
distinguished  North  Carolina  newspaper- 
man, Mr.  Charles  Osolin,  be  printed  in 
the  RccoRo  at  the  ccmclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, 

«  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. WMiout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

♦Sseeithlbitl.) 

Mr;  "BfBtiMH.  As  I  have  said  on  another 
'occasion  many  Americans — and  I  am 
one  of  them — ^feel  that  the  influence  of 
our  Federal  Oovemment  has  become  so 
penrashre  thiat  citteens  of  a  locality  or  a 
State  are  no  longer  able  to  control  their 
deatl^^.'^  ZMMdODS'  which  vitally  affect 


their  lives  and  which  have  profound  local 
consequences  are  being  made  at  the  oa- 
tional  level  by  some  agency  of  the  ^d. 
eral  Oovenment  with  little  or  no  sensi- 
tivity to  the  consequences  that  these 
decisions  produce  on  a  local  scale. 

Now  the  citizens  o{  A&he  and  Alleghany 
Counties  of  North  Carolina  are  faced 
with  the  fact  that  such  a  decision  by  a 
Federal  agency  may  rob  them  of  their 
dignity  and  property.  And  the  State,  and 
indeed,  the  Nation,  will  be  robbed  of  a 
priceless  natural  resource.  If  this  bill  it 
passed,  this  effort  by  one  agency  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment,  an  agency  with 
narrow  interests,  will  be  superseded  by 
the  powfer  of  smother  arm  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  in  a  less  pernicious  form,  a 
form  which,  by  law,  will  be  more  attuned 
to  the  broad  interests  of  the  Nation  and 
with  the  thinking  of  the  people  who  will 
be  most  affected.  I  personally  th\n\  ^ 
would  be  better  if  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment were  not  involved  at  all ;  but  under 
the  circumstances,  this  is  the  only  way  to 
preserve  something  that  North  Caro- 
linians cherish.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  Senator  Ervin  and  me  in  supportloi 
this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  consider*- 
tlon  of  this  bill  in  committee.  attentloD 
was  given  to  the  problems  which  inclu- 
sion of  certain  sections  of  the  North  Pork 
and  of  the  tributary  streams  might  cause 
to  the  industrial  base  of  Ashe  CcHmty. 
The  most  serious  dUBculties  might  im- 
pact specifically  upon  the  Sprsigue  Elec- 
tric Co..  depending  upon  the  final  out- 
come of  the  Department  of  the  Interior's 
study.  The  committee  concluded  tbit 
these  problems  would  best  be  studied 
within  the  context  of  that  study,  and  I 
concur.  But  I  suggest  to  the  Dei>artmeDt 
that  the  final  classification  of  the  mile  or 
so  of  the  river  adjacent  to  Sprague  pv 
particular  attention  to  the  economle 
needs  of  the  region.  So  far  as  I  know,  tbe 
Sprague  plant  is  nonpollutlng,  and  coo- 
tributes  a  $5  million  annual  pajrroll  to  the 
area.  The  exclusion  of  this  small  segment 
as  a  result  of  the  study  would  not  in  noj 
way  be  a  detriment  to  the  Inclusion  of 
the  segments  specified  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  ol 
other  documents  which  pertain  to  this 
issue,  and  which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  be  printed  In  the  Recoko.  Tbey 
Include  the  following: 

First.  A  letter  from  Gov.  James  & 
Holshouser,  Jr..  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  setting  fortti 
the  position  of  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Second.  Two  editorials  from  the  Twin 
City  Sentinel.  Winston-Salem,  the  most 
recent  in  the  Sentinel's  long-standing 
campaign  to  save  the  New  River. 

Third.  An  article  from  the  SuodV 
Journal  and  Sentinel  by  Mr.  Chariai 
Osolin,  which  ably  sets  forth  the  feellnp 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  people  toward  tbelr 
land  and  culture. 

Fourth.  A  letter  from  John  R.  Qu&riet. 
Jr.,  Deputy  Administrator  to  Mr.  John  N- 
Nassikas,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  setting  forth  the  objec- 
tions of  EPA  to  the  project,  and  enclostof 
EPA's  comments  on  the  FPC  envlrca- 
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mantal  Impact  statement  on  tbe  Blue 
lUdge  project. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
3icosi>,  as  follows: 
"  -  •  '*  Sta'r  OF  North  Casolima, 

•"^"'   '  Rateigh,N.C..Julvll,1973. 

Ul.  KSNNTTH  F,  PLtTMB, 

Secretary,  Federal  Power  Commiesion, 
Vaifilnfrton,  DXJ. 

Qbu  Mb.  Plvhb:  This  will  notify  you  that 
ill.  ifUlard  ^ch,  of  the  North  Carolina  At- 
torney Oensral's  staff,  will  be  present  at  the 
luaring  on  Project  No.  3317 — Virginia  and 
North  Carolina.  Appalachian  Power  Company. 
(Cheduled  for  July  18  In  Washington.  Mr. 
Blch  will  be  prepared  to  cross-examine  wlt- 
aesBse  on  various  aspects  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  final  environmental  impact  state- 
ment. 

In  tbe  past,  North  Carolina  has  expressed 
ooacem  over  low-flow  augmentation  and  as- 
aoclated  drawdowns  in  water  level  buUt  into 
thto  project.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  low- 
flow  augmentation  has  been  eliminated  from 
Blue  Bldge.  This  reduces  to  a  minimum  water 
level  fluctuations,  particularly  In  the  upper 
reservoir,  and  answers  to  a  great  extent  one 
of  North  Carolina's  original  concerns. 

Despite  this,  I  remain  deeply  concerned 
over  the  social  Implications  of  this  project. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  citizens  of  Ashe 
snd  Alleghany  Counties  will  bear  an  Inordi- 
nate prc^ortlon  of  the  negative  Impacts  of 
this  project  and  will  share  only  distantly  In 
Its  benefits.  It  Is  not  at  aU  clear  to  me  that 
the  recreation  beneflts  of  the  project  will 
compensate  the  citizens  of  this  area  for  the 
loss  of  land  and  disruption  of  way  of  life  they 
will  suffer.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  I 
regretfully  conclude  that  I  must  withdraw 
»ny  support  for  this  project  previously  ex- 
pressed by  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 
Sincerely, 

Jambs  E.  Holshottsbi,  Jb. 


ITnm  the  Twin  City  Sentinel,  Apr.  6,  19741 
Or  Tnciwo  amd  trx  Rivm 

Now,  only  time  is  working  against  the  peo- 
ple who  favor  keeping  the  New  River  of 
northwestern  North  Carolina  in  its  wild  and 
beautiful  natural  state.  The  Pedwai  Power 
Oommlselon  once  again  appeara  poised  to 
grant  a  license  for  the  controversial  Blue 
,  Bldge  power  project  that  would  flood  thou- 
•sndi  of  acres  of  prime  farmland,  drive  hun- 
dreds of  Ashe  and  Alleghany  County  resi- 
dents from  their  homes  .and  drown  a  whole 
wi^of  life  In  the  sosKl^j^TaUey  of  tha  New 
forerer.  \\^ 

MeanwhUe,  key  supporVfor  legislation  that 
Kwfcl  lead  to  presMrlng  tee  river  has  been 
ncrutted  In  the  Senate  and  from  the  Inte- 
rior Department  The  projects  for  both  sides 
to  ths  controversy  seem  to  change  from  one 
«r  to  the  aext:  at  the  moment,  the  pro- 
rw»  forces  are  optimistic,  but  the  FPC 
itstims  to  ila  own  drummers,  and  timing  Is 
ensial. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  even  as  elective  bodies  In 
RaMgh  and  Washington— the  General  As- 
•wMy  and  both  houses  of  Congrass— work 
•wruhly  on  legislation  to  save  the  New 
airar  or  at  least  to  dHay  Its  Impending  de- 
•Jrtetlon,  an  administrative  agency  is  rac- 
^  to  take  the  long  dispute  out  of  the 
"■wis  of  the  people's  represenUtlves  and  to 
«d  It  with  a  wholly  unsatisfactory  admin- 
istrative licensing  procedure, 
^whsps  the  difficulty  of  saving  the  New 
«w  m  the  dlffsrencs  of  approach  between 
™«  opposing  forces.  Opponents  of  the  proj- 
•«  most  recently  have  been  working  dlll- 
Bjnuy  through  slow  and  winding  leglslatlTe 
ebttMis  te  have  the  Ncrw  mduded  or  at  lea^t 
•wdlsd  tar  Inchukm  In  the  National  WOd 
«^*mlc  ftlrem  System.  ^ 
^9f  contrast  poyar.prc»wf  jteroes  have  hem 
»*'"**Hng  m  a  ntare  or  leas  straight  Hne 


through  the  FPC.  The  project  has  been  de. 
layed,  true,  but  the  delays  have  generally 
taken  the  form  of  repetitions  or  variations 
of  FPC  procedures. 

The  siun  of  all  these  factors  represents 
an  everyday  fact  of  life  for  environmental- 
ists and  other  citizen  advocacy  groups:  Once 
a  project,  however  Ill-advised,  gets  rolling. 
It  Is  extremely  dlfllcult  to  deraU  It. 

We  strongly  feel  that  the  sheer  momentum 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  power  project  should  not 
nullify  legitimate  legislative  deUberatlons  on 
the  fate  of  the  New  River.  Regardless  of  the 
relative  merits  of  the  project  or  of  river 
preservation,  the  FPC  Is  not  elected  by  the 
people.  It  should  not  be  pernutted,  by  de- 
fault or  quirk  of  timing,  to  make  what 
amount  to  legislative  decisions  that  are  by 
right  reserved  to  tbe  people's  repreeentatlves. 

There  should  be  no  question  of  a  "race" 
between  the  FPC  and  the  slow-moving  scenic 
river  legislation.  Now  that  the  New  River 
issue  is  before  Congress,  Congress  should 
decide  It,  even  if  judicial  intervention  Is 
needed  to  grant  the  time  to  make  the  deci- 
sion. 

[From  the  Twin  City  Sentinel,  May  4,  1974) 
RoLUN'  Along  ^ 

Legislation  to  preserve  the  scenic  New 
River  Is  at  last  roUin'  along  again  in  Wash- 
ington. The  Senate  Interior  Committee  this 
week  approved  a  bill  to  have  the  river  stud- 
ied for  Inclusion  m  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System. 

ITie  committee's  unanimous  approval  of 
the  Idea  of  saving  the  New  marks  the  pass- 
ing of  an  Important  hurdle  for  the  preser- 
vation measure.  More  Important,  It  provides 
reassuring  evidence  for  environmentalists 
that  their  long  years  of  effort  In  behalf  of 
this  embattled  river  have  not  been  In  vain, 
that  the  end  of  the  struggle  may  at  last  be 
In  sight,  and  that  end  may  be  a  victory  for 
them. 

The  Senate  o(Knmlttee  vote  Is  only  a  step, 
however  Important.  Bouse  committee  action 
ot  a  slmUar  meastire  Is  now  expected,  and 
then  tbe  bill  must  be  debated  on  the  House 
and  Senate  floors.  If  the  actions  of  both 
houses  can  b«  reconciled,  and  If  a  measure  Is 
signed  Into  law,  only  then  can  tbe  actual 
process  of  saving  the  river  begin  in  earnest, 
with  an  Interior  Department  study  of  Its 
scenic  and  recreational  value. 

But  for  many  yean.  It  seemed  as  If  the 
giant  Blue  Ridge  power  project  proposed 
for  the  vaUey  of  the  New  would  grind  Its 
inexorable  way  Into  operation  without  bene- 
fit of  independent  study  by  the  federal  agen- 
cy best  qualified  to  rule  on  the  merits  of 
leaving  the  river  as  It  Is. 

The  study  specified  by  this  legislation 
should  be  made  In  simple  fairness  and  com- 
mon sense.  The  Federal  Power  Commission, 
which  has  approved  the  project,  ought  not 
to  be  the  final  judge  of  the  river's  value. 
Such  judgments  are  outside  th«  Umlts  of 
this  agency's  Interest  and  expertise.  If.  more- 
over, there  Is  a  reasonable  prospect  that  the 
river  Is  a  more  Important  resource  tor  the 
region  and  the  natlcm  In  Its  present  state 
than  the  power  project  would  be,  then  that 
prospect  must  be  explored. 

It  Is  certain  that  once  the  Bliie  Ridge 
project  floods  the  New  River  Valley  and  Its 
Whtde  way  of  life  out  of  existence  It  will  l>e 
too  late  then  to  go  back  and  consider  saving 
the  river.  ITiat  alternative  must  be  carefully 
examined  now,  while  there  Is  still  a  river  to 
save.  We  hop*  tbe  full  House  and  Senate 
agree. 

A  Stokt:  Bluk  Rdgx.  tbm  FPC  amd 

"TBX  WAtaOMB" 

(By  caiarlM  OsoUn) 
WasRZNoroH. — If   every   member   of   the 
Federal  Power  Commission  could  B(»nehow  be 
forced  to  watch  a  recent  episode  of  tbe  pop- 
ular television  aeries,  "TTie  Waltons,"  then 


the  chances  for  an  FPC  rtillng  against  the 
Blue  Ridge  power  project  might  not  be  quite 
so  bleak. 

Throughout  the  long  and  convoluted  his- 
tory of  the  Blue  Ridge  case,  neither  Appala- 
chian Power  Co..  the  FPC  staff  nor  the  pre- 
siding adminlBtretlve  law  judge  has  reaUy 
seemed  to  grasp  what  construction  of  the 
project  would  mean  to  the  thousands  of  peo- 
ple In  the  New  River  valley  who  would  be 
forced  to  leave  the  homes  and  farms  that 
they  and  their  ancestors  have  lived  In  and 
worked  on  for  generations. 

Those  feelings — expressed  emotionally  by 
Sidney  Gamblll  and  other  residents  of  Ashe 
and  Alleghany  counties  during  a  public 
meeting  in  Jefferson  two  weeks  ago— were 
dramatized  In  a  poignant,  low-key  episode  of 
"The  Waltons"  early  this  year  entitled  "The 
Heritage." 

The  story.  In  case  you  missed  It,  Is  about  an 
attempt  by  a  slick  land  developer  from  Rich- 
mond to  buy  up  Walton's  moxintain  for 
$30,000  and  trim  It  Into  a  health  resort, 
complete  with  a  fancy  hotel,  mineral  springs, 
clean  air  and  mountain  scenery.  Caiight  In 
the  flnanclal  squeeze  brought  on  by  the  De- 
pression, the  Waltons — whose  farm  In  Vir- 
ginia's Blue  Ridge  Moimtalns  bean  a  clow 
geogri^jhlc  and  physical  resemblance  to  many 
of  the  older  homes  In  the  Blue  Ridge  project 
area — find  the  financial  security  tempting, 
and  are  seriously  considering  the  offer. 

But  then  the  developer  hits  them  with 
the  bad  news.  Their  weatherbeaten  house 
would  spou  the  view  from  the  hotel,  and  the 
rich  tenants  might  object  to  the  smell — the 
livestock's  smell,  he  hastens  to  add.  What's 
more,  the  visitors  might  be  distracted  by  the 
voices  of  the  children.  He  wants  to  move  the 
family  to  a  spot  away  from  the  resort,  rare 
the  bouse,  and  turn  the  area  Into  a  parking 
lot  and  garage. 

Sound  fan[ilUar? 

The  Waltons,  as  might  be  expected,  balk 

at  having  to  move  from  their  family  home 

especially  John -Boy,  who  was  against  the 
Idea  of  seUlng  the  mountain  In  the  first 
place. 

"I  always  thoxight  of  the  mountain  as  a 
part  of  us,  like  a  heritage,"  he  says.  "Our 
whole  history  is  tied  up  with  It  .  .  .  the  an- 
cestral home  is  there  ...  all  of  oiir  dead 
resting  up  there  In  the  graveyard." 

Grandpa  Walton  also  has  trouble  getting 
used  to  the  Idea.  After  tending  the  grave- 
stone of  his  father,  he  looks  out  across  the 
family  land  and  muses : 

"This  Is  fought-for  land.  Oh,  the  battles 
this  land  has  seen.  Flood,  fire,  diphtheria, 
whooping  cough,  loneliness,  hard  times.  But 
we  endured  on  this  land.  And  we  owe  It  all 
to  the  Waltons  resting  here." 

Despite  his  attachment  to  the  land.  Grand- 
pa tells  John  he'd  be  a  fool  not  to  take  the 
offer.  So  do  some  of  the  locals,  who  like  the 
"prosperity"  the  resort  would  bring  to  their 
community.  'T  say  It's  progress,"  Insists  one. 
"and  you  can't  hold  back  the  wheels  of 
progress." 

But  John -Boy,  who's  getting  ready  to  go 
off  to  college,  has  the  last  word.  In  a  climactic 
discussion  with  John  and  Olivia  at  the  bed- 
side of  their  sleeping  children,  he  tells  what 
It  would  mean  to  Jim-Bob  and  Elizabeth 
to  be  yanked  suddenly  from  their  family 
home: 

"The  rest  of  us  have  had  It  all  OTir  lives," 
he  says.  "We've  got  a  history  here  that's 
made  us  what  we  are.  We've  got  memories 
that  are  so  firmly  planted  that  we'll  never 
forget  them.  Every  breath  we've  ever  taken 
still  whlspere  somewhere  In  this  house.  As 
long  as  I  Uve,  Mama,  I  will  never  forget  the 
scent  of  coffee  and  bacon  drifting  up  the 
stalra  on  a  cold  winter's  morning  or  the 
sounds  of  your  footsteps  at  night.  Daddy. 
walking  home  through  a  new  crusted  snow. 
I  have  stood  under  the  kitchen  window  and 
listened  to  the  sounds  of  this  famUy  drifting 
out  in  the  evening  air,  everybody  twl^^lng 
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ftU  at  once,  nobody  llstenlog  but  all  of  It 
togetlier  aoxl  the  tallc  ao  marvelous  It  should 
be  put  to  music. 

"I  have  lain  in  bed  while  the  rest  of  you 
are  asleep  and  listened  to  the  train  croeslng 
the  trestle  at  Rockflsh  and  the  loneUnese  of 
that  sound  will  haunt  the  rest  of  my  life. 
I  will  remember  the  wind  In  the  crab  apple 
trees,  the  scream  of  the  wood  saw,  the  creak 
of  the  porch  swing,  yoiu:  footsteps  In  the 
hallway,  the  children's  voices  chasing  light- 
ning bugs,  but  most  of  all  the  sound  of  this 
house  to  me  Is  something  that  will  last 
forever  —  that  moment  before  we  go  to  sleep 
and  we  are  safe  and  we  are  together  and 
we  say  goodnight.  What  kind  of  Waltons 
would  theee  two  be  If  they  have  that  taken 
away  from  them?  They  ought  to  have  their 
way,  too." 

They  do  have  their  way,  of  course,  because 
John  had  a  chotoe,  and  he  chose  to  stay.  The 
I>eople  of  the  New  River  valley  will  have  no 
■uch  choice.  If  the  Blue  Ridge  project,  is 
Uceneed.  Either  theyll  sell,  or  their  property 
will  be  condemned  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

There  are  a  few  people  In  the  project  area 
who  favor  the  project  because  it  represents 
progress  and  prosperity.  For  thoee  who  must 
face  the  prospect  of  giving  up  their  homes, 
however,  progress  is  presumably  something 
they,  like  the  characters  in  "The  Waltons." 
would  Just  as  soon  do  without. 

EirviBomaDrT  Piotbction  Amofcr, 
Washtngton.  D.C.,  November  30, 1973. 
Ifr.  JoRM  N.  N«— nf*w. 
Chairman,  Federal  Ptnoer  Commistlon. 
Wathtngton,  D.C. 

DSAX  Ifit.  Nassikas:  On  April  9,  1973,  EPA 
filed  comments  with  the  FPC  on  the  draft 
environmental  impact  statement  for  the  Blue 
Ridge  Project.  We  found  that  the  draft  state- 
ment contained  Insufficient  information  for 
us  to  evaluate  adequately  the  environmental 
effects  of  the  project.  The  information  needed 
was  described  In  our  detailed  comments. 

Subsequently  and  in  euxxird&nce  with  Sec- 
tion 800  of  the  Cleen  Air  Act  of  1970,  we  have 
reviewed  the  final  environmental  Impact 
statement  for  this  project  dated  June,  1973. 
In  general,  we  found  that  the  final  statement 
did  not  fully  meet  our  needs  for  substantial 
additional  Information  on  environmental  ef- 
fects as  requested  In  our  comments.  For  that 
reason,  there  remain  potential  environmental 
consequences  which  we  cannot  evaluat*. 
However,  we  are  in  a  position  to  form  some 
definite  conclusions  regarding  certain  specific 
features  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Project,  and  we 
feel  that  these  conclusions  will  be  pertinent 
to  the  Commission's  consideration  of  this 
licensing  action. 

In  particular,  we  find  that  certain  signif- 
icant adverse  environmental  effects  may  re- 
sult from  this  project,  and  thus  we  have 
strong  reservations  concerning  Its  acceptabil- 
ity from  an  environmental  standpoint.  Some 
of  the  effects  discussed  below  cannot  be  miti- 
gated by  changes  In  the  project  design  and 
Implementation.  However,  a  basic  environ- 
mental concern,  tiM  commitment  of  a  high 
quality  free-flowing  ctream  to  Impoundment, 
would  be  an  imavoldable  consequance  of 
proceeding  with  the  proposal. 

Effects  of  the  project  as  proposed  Include 
possible  adverse  impacts  on  reeervolr  water 
quality  resulting  from  inadequate  regulation 
of  shore  development,  the  poairiblllty  of  stim- 
ulation of  unwise  use  of  flood  plains  down- 
stream from  the  project  and  the  likelihood 
of  stream  channel  erosion  and  advene  Im- 
pacts on  stream  biota  due  to  extreme  fluc- 
tuations In  river  flow  caused  by  reservoir  re- 
leases. In  our  opinion,  however,  these  pos- 
sible effects  could  be  partially  or  completely 
avoided  by  adopting  appropriate  precautions 
prior  to  reservoir  construction. 

An  unavoldabi*  advsrse  effect  of  the 
project  Is  the  elhnlnatten  of  a  tree-flovlng 
river  reach  which  has  excellent  water  qusUty 


and  Is  of  high  value  for  recreation  aiul  oth- 
er human  usee.  As  the  activities  of  EPA  and 
of  other  agencies  tend,  with  passing  time,  to 
Increase  the  supply  of  readily  accessible,  high 
quality  flat-water  expanses  suitable  for  rec- 
reation, the  outstanding  flowing  water  re- 
sources will  become  progressively  more  scarce 
and  valuable.  In  this  regard  the  upper  New 
River  is  even  now  highly  valued  by  a  numer- 
ous and  diverse  public,  as  witness  the  roster 
of  intervenors  In  the  FPC  proceedings.  Our 
concern  to  preserve  high  quality  waters  and 
their  associated  environments  for  the  use  of 
future  generations  encourages  us  to  favor  the 
continued  availability  of  these  valuable  areas 
in  their  natural  condition  and  to  approach 
an  irretrievable  commitment  of  such  re- 
sourcee  with  extreme  caution.  We  suggest 
that  the  possibility  of  preserving  this  out- 
standing river  reach  by  developing  alterna- 
tive generating  facilities  and/or  an  alterna- 
tive pumped  storage  site  merits  serious  fur- 
ther study. 

With  respect  to  the  air  quality  aspects  of 
the  Blue  Bldge  Project,  Insufllclent  informa- 
tion exists  in  the  final  statement  for  EPA  to 
concur  with  the  FPC  staff  conclusion  that 
the  propoeed  action  wlU  rasiat  In  Isss  air 
pollution  than  the  next  most -economical 
alternative.  Such  a  conclusion  would  have  to 
be  drawn  from  a  much  more  complete  anal- 
ysis of  alternative  methods  of  generating 
the  required  peaking  power,  over  both  the 
short  and  long  terms.  The  project  will  allow 
maintenance  of  or  an  increase  in  the  utilisa- 
tion of  existing  coal  fired  plants,  which  will 
continue  to  have  significant  emissions  even 
If  State  air  Implementation  plans  are  met. 
An  alternative  of  Installing  new  generating 
capacity  which  must  meet  more  stringent 
new  soxiroe  performance  standards  and 
utilizing  an  older  unit  for  peaking  capacity 
might  well  result  in  less  air  pollution  and 
overall  fuel  consumption  than  the  mode  of 
power  generation  which  enc<Hnpa88es  the 
propoeed  piunped   storage   facility. 

We  are  most  appreciative  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  our  views  fcv  considera- 
tion by  the  Presiding  Administrative  Law 
Judge.  Detailed  comments  have  been  pre- 
pared for  enclosure  with  this  letter  wnleh 
set  forth  our  reasoning  and  outline  needed 
precautionary  measxires  in  somewhat  great- 
er detaU. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JOHN  R.  Ottaklss,  Jr., 
Deputy  AdminUtrator. 

DwtAiLED  OoMmorrs  ok  Pnf  ai.  ENvnomczMT- 
AL  IMTACT  BTAnmarr  ros  Blitz  Rmaz  Ht- 

DKOZLSCTBIC  PbOJZCT  PZBZKAL  POWZS  COM- 

mssioM — ^Pzojxcr  No.  S817 
(Prepared  by  the  Environmental  Protection 

Agency  In  accord  with  Section  309  of  the 

Clean  Air  Act  of  1970) 

I.  ixooo  coirntoL  stosace  benkhts 

In  reformulating  the  project  to  eliminate 
water  quality  storage,  the  flood  control  stor- 
age was  Increased  from  100.000  to  846.000 
acre-feet  (an  Increase  of  186,000  acre-feet). 
Tills  was  done  despite  the  fact  that  the  lesser 
amount  appears  already  to  provide  enough 
storage  to  control  73%  of  the  damages  of  a 
flood  of  3500  years  recurrence  time  (FEI8, 
pp.  85  and  47) .  The  utlUty  of  the  additional 
storage  Is  not  convlnolngly  documented  In 
the  final  statement  despite  Its  Incremental 
costs  of  3000  acTss,  S7  homee  and  tl.7  mUlion 
(to  alleviate  damages  estlmsted  (1067)  at  ap- 
proximately $686,000) . 
n.  ADVBsz  ufidia  which  oould  bz  AVOmZD 

If.  after  full  consideration  of  all  factors. 
It  la  considered  necessary  for  the  Blue  Ridge 
Project  to  proceed  at  Its  propoeed  site,  the 
project  oould  and  should  be  modified  to  avoid 
several  adverse  envitonmentel  Impacts  Im- 
pUclt  in  the  present  propoeal.  B>A's  reeom- 
mended  modifications  are  as  folknrs: 

1.  Adverse  Effects  Vrom  mrate  Develop- 
ment of  Beareational  Facmtles.  Although  the 


applicant  is  required  to  acquire  control  of 
the  immediate  shoreline  of  the  propoeed  res- 
ervoirs, the  potential  of  such  control  to  in- 
sure  optimal  recreational  development  com- 
patible with  environmental  protection  will 
evidently  not  be  utilized.  Unrestricted  pti. 
vate  development  of  recreational  and  second 
homes  along  the  shoreline  and  of  commercial 
facilities  to  service  recreational  use  of  ths 
reservoirs  have  the  potential  to  degrade  ths 
scenic  value  of  the  reservoirs  and  to  lead  to 
water  contamination  from  on-site  sewage 
disposal.  This  is  especially  true  since  It  Is 
known  that  soil  and  slope  characterlstles 
may,  in  some  areas,  be  \insultable  for  such 
sewage  disposal  (FEI8,  p.  863). 

It  is  vital  In  any  such  project  to  co- 
ordinate local  land  use  plans  and  sonlag 
ordinances  with  the  recreational  develop- 
ment plans  of  the  applicant,  as  overseen  by 
the  PPO,  and  of  the  States.  The  ultbnats 
control  by  the  FPC  through  the  applleanti 
actions  In  acquiring  and  administering  proj- 
ect lands  could  be  used  to  reinforce  Stats 
and  local  implementation  of  a  previonsly 
agreed-on  comprehensive  recreational  de- 
velopment plan  for  the  reeervolr  area. 

Should  the  Commission  determine  that 
Blue  Ridge  Is  to  proceed,  we  recommend  spe- 
cifically that  a  comprehensive  recreatiaoal 
development  plan  be  drawn  up,  which  la- 
corporates  the  proposed  State  parks,  the  f^ 
duties  to  be  provided  by  the  applicant  tod 
thoee  private  residential  and  commercial  d>* 
velopmente  compatible  with  optimum  lee- 
reatlonal  use  at  the  reeervolrs.  In  our  apla< 
ion,  such  a  plan  should  be  baaed  on  an  ads- 
quate  environmental  inventory,  and  thus  tti 
preparation  will  require  professional  utUt- 
ance.  The  i4>pllcant  should  assist  the  Statn 
and  affected  municipalities  m  fin*nH«g  tin 
vnecessary  work.  The  plan  should  regulati 
shoreline  use  as  stipulated  In  the  oommenti 
at  the  Department  of  Interior  (FEIS.  p.  814), 
provide  for  use-zoning  of  the  reeervolr  Short 
and  incorporate  cluster  development  as  advo- 
cated by  the  FPC  staff  (FEIS,  p.  46) .  Whm 
practicable,  it  should  also  incorporate  the 
restrictions  on  reservoir  use  necessary  to 
avoid  objectionable  noise  or  other  degzida- 
tlon  of  the  reservoir  and  surrounding  en- 
vironment (FEIS.  p.  62) . 

In  addition,  commltmente  should  be  •• 
eursd  from  the  affected  goremmental  imlti 
to  Implranent  the  recreational  plan.  To  ths 
extent  that  such  commltmente  cannot  bt 
secured,  easemente  or  fee  ownership  ihoald 
be  secured  by  the  applicant  adequate  to  pn- 
clude  violation  of  the  basic  provisions  of  tiM 
plan. 

Regional  development  goals,  Includlif 
proposed  Industrial  development  and  pops- 
lation  trends,  and  the  manner  of  provIMB 
of  necessary  municipal  services,  should  t» 
fully  integrated  with  this  plan.  The  propoaid 
highway  relocations  should  also  be  inoorpO' 
rated  into  the  plan  as  they  wlU  both  sCMl 
and  be  affected  by  many  essential  featoes  (t 
the  regional  development  patterns  and  tti 
recreational  use  of  the  Blue  Ridge  lasumiri. 

8.  Flood-plain  Development.  Flood  ooatrol 
should  be  considered  as  part  of  a  ccopie- 
hetislve  flood  damage  prevention  pro-am 
which  also  Incorporates  regulatlMi  of  floed- 
plain  use.  In  particular,  prior  to  provlskB 
of  structural  fiood  control  measttres,  ooa- 
mltmente  should  be  secured  from  afleeM 
counties  and  municipalities  to  instttaM 
flood-plam  soning  &nd  to  participate  in  ttt 
Federal  Flood  Insurance  Program..  XJwH^ 
development  of  the  flood  plains  may  lead  to 
increesed  flood  damage  despite  ttte  deersslBd 
flood  stages  as  regulated  by  the  pn^jossd 
project.  Such  commltmente  should  be  M- 
cured  from  all  affected  local  govemmenttl 
unite  as  far  downstream  as  the  Blusstow 
reservoir.  These  commltmente  should  be  ob- 
tained prior  to  construction,  and  the  Inoor* 
poratlon  of  flood  oontral  storage  la~  ^^ 
project  can  be  made  contlngsnt  on 
tton  of  eoniiBftaMnti  to  flood-plain 
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XbM  will  provide  an  incentive  for  the  af- 
iHted  local  govemmente  to  participate  in 
tbe  overall  program,  and  may  also  help  al- 
Ifflate  further  the  need  for  the  additional 
188,000  acre  feet  of  flood  control  storage  dis- 
uiiwnl  above. 

8.  Downstream  Erosion.  The  Steto  of  Vlr- 
|lnla  has  pointed  out  that  hydroeleetrlo 
gaiaratlng  releeees  from  the  lower  rsssrvolr 
will  ezosed  the  bank-full  channel  capacity. 
iMattlng  In  increased  erosion  of  banks  and 
dMnnsl  bottom  (FEIS,  p.  373).  The  widely 
fltwtaatlng  flows  below  the  project  could  be 
a  hasard  to  recreatlonlsts,  adversely  affect 
UM  natiiial  qualities  of  the  stream,  and  have 
tnupecifled  and  potentially  adverse  effecte  on 
aquatic  and  terrestrial  blote.  We  recommend 
tbat  the  peak  flows  be  regulated  so  as  not  to 
depart  so  drastically  from  the  natural  flow 
regime.  Fluctuations  should  not  exceed  thoee 
whleh  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  compatible 
with  channel  stability  and  the  protection 
and  propagation  of  an  abundant  and 
balanced  population  of  indigenous  aquatic 
IlM.  Dociuientation  of  the  effecte  of  pro- 
posed flucttiatlons  should  be  available  prior 
to  enaiining  Uoense  conditions, 
m.  uMAvomABLx  Aovasz  zrrscrs :  nfT7in>ATioH 
or 


Even  If  mechanisms  are  fully  implemented 
to  mitigate  the  possible  detrimente  cited 
above,  it  can  be  effectively  argued  that  the 
Btue  Ridge  project  may  still  entell  major 
•dvHse  Impacte  on  the  environment  in  that 
It  would  eliminate  a  major  envlromnental 
rasooroe  of  marked  scenic,  and  recreational 
and  biological  value,  the  upper  New  River, 
iod  replace  it  with  a  flatwater  expanse  hav- 
ing questionable  biological  productivity. 

The  fundamental  effect  of  a  reeervolr  proj- 
ect to  to  replace  a  flowing  stream  with  a  flat- 
water  expanse.  Thus,  a  basic  Issue  which 
most  be  addressed  is  the  comparison  of  the 
lelatlve  scarcity  and  value  of  the  two  en- 
vlromnental resources,  stream  and  reservoir. 
This  is  a  topic  in  which  EPA  has  a  vital  in- 
tsrest  because  it  Is  Intimately  related  to  our 
own  mandate  imder  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  to  protect  and  enhance 
water  quality  and  provide  for  a  range  of  as- 
sociated uses  such  as  recreation  and  the 
propagation  of  aq\iatlc  life.  Resources  com- 
mitted to  maintaining  and  enhancing  water 
quality  are  motivated  by  the  valuee  per- 
ceived In  such  uses;  in  turn  these  values  are 
very  much  affected  by  their  relative  avaUa- 
blUty,  abtmdanoe  or  acarclty. 

EPA*B  mandate  enoompasaes  not  only 
daaa-up  of  waters  that  have  been  poUuted 
but  maintenance  of  ezlsttng  waters  of  high 
quality  and  biologleal  productivity.  Further- 
more, we  note  that  over  a  period  of  time, 
sad  partly  due  to  our  own  pollution  control 
activities,  the  Inventory  of  good  quality  fiat- 
water  expanses  Is  expected  to  increase.  In 
•ddMton  to  widespread  avallabUity  of  multl- 
pnzpose  reeervolrs,  most  large  metropolitan 
■rass  Immediately  adjoin  extensive  flatwater 
•Ttes— estuaries,  broad  rivers,  or  lakes.  Al- 
though ezlsttng  pollution  restrlcte  the  range 
of  water  uses  in  thoee  waters  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  major  population  centers,  it 
U  a  primary  goal  of  EPA's  (and  the  Stetes*) 
nculatory  aettvttlas  to  make  such  areas  suit- 
able for  many  diverse  \iscs  contributing  to 
human  welfare.  Thus  these  ImmedUtely  ac- 
OMsthle  flatwater  areas  win  be  avaUable  for 
»wlds  variety  of  recreational  pursulte.  Bring- 
lo«  new  recreatUmal  opportxmities  to  the 
people,  rather  than  accelerating  development 
^recreational  faculties  In  remote  areas,  has 
been  a  major  goal  of  this  Administration,  an^ 
Is  even  more  pertinent  In  view  of  the  our- 
reat  fuel  ahortagaa. 

^^  *ppreclatkm  of  fhsss  trands  Isads  us 
to  baueve  thatliroad  water  expanasa  suitable 
ror  recreation  win  become  progressively  less 
■carce  as  time  passes.  On  the  other  band, 
M«h  quaUty  natural  rivers,  of  which  we 
*•■•••  a  limited  number,  are  heonmtng  rela- 
w'wy  less  abundant  and  nacre  valuable.  On 


this  point,  tlie  State  of  North  Carolina  has 
emphasized  in  Ite  commenta  the  unique 
value  of  the  upper  New  River  and  the  lack 
of  uniqueness  of  the  reeervolr  which  would 
take  Ite  place.  Other  coounenta  have  made 
the  same  point,  and  theee  have  not  been  re- 
butted by  X3a»  FPO  staff.  We  believe  the  poe- 
slbllity  of  preeerving  ttils  outstanding  river 
reach  by  developing  alternative  generating 
facllltlee  and/or  an  alternative  pumped  stor- 
age site  In  an  area  where  the  destruction  of 
natural  values  would  be  lees  slgnlflcant 
merite  serious  further  study. 

IV.  am  PoixuTXoir 

TtM  final  In^Mict  statement  has  not  ade- 
quately demonstrated  tliat  the  \mipomd 
project  would  reeult  in  lees  air  pollution 
than  the  next  moet-eoonomlcal  alternative. 
In  particular,  we  question  the  conclusion 
that,  over  the  llfatUne  of  the  project,  a  power 
generation  systun  utilizing  pumped  storage 
ovaotty  at  Blue  Ridge  would  emit  lees  air 
pollution  than  an  altemattre  sohMne  with 
incremental  ooal-flrsd  base  load  capacity. 
Our  reasonlns  is  as  follows: 

First,  it  spears  that  the  air  emissions  w«« 
not  calculated  directly.  The  cost  of  the  fud 
burned  In  alternative  schemes  was  compared 
and  used  as  a  siurogate  for  a  direct  estimate 
of  SO,  or  particulate  emissions.  However,  dif- 
ferent generating  stations  In  the  system  prob- 
ably pay  widely  different  amounte  for  fuel. 
Since  the  fuels  they  bum  also  have  wldaiy 
different  sulfur  content,  this  should  propor- 
tionately affect  their  SO,  emissions.  In  gen- 
eral, one  ezpecte  sxilfur  content  to  be  in- 
versely related  to  fuel  cost,  depending  on 
location,  so  that  a  system's  expense  wIU  not 
properly  reflect  SO,  emissions.  Par  example, 
a  generating  scheme  which  minimizes  fuel 
coet  wIU  tend  to  maximize  SO,  emissions. 

Second,  it  appears  that  no  account  was 
taken  of  the  fact  that  new  generating  sta- 
tions must  meet  stringent  new  source  per- 
formance standards  whereas  existing  tuilto 
may  continue  to  operate  subject  to  much  less 
stringent  reqvUremente  under  the  Stete  air 
implementetion  plans.  As  the  Blue  Ridge 
project  could  require  the  utility  to  operate 
existing  power  imlte  more  of  the  time,  air 
quality  could  be  adversely  affected.  The  al- 
ternative, of  course,  would  have  them  oper- 
ate older  \inlte  less  of  the  time  and  use  an 
additional  baaelo«ui  or  cycling  unit  for  peak- 
ing power. 

[From  the  Wlnston-Salem,  N.C.,  Journal  and 

SenUnel,  Jan.  6,  1974] 

Bluz  Rmoz  PaojzcT — ^Tau.  Stacxs, 

Tau.  Taixs? 

(By  Charlee  OsoUn) 

Washikoton. — ^Donald  C.  Cook,  chairman 
of  the  giant  New  York  conglomerate  that 
wants  to  build  the  Blue  Ridge  power  project 
In  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  has  been 
talking  out  of  both  sides  of  his  mouth  on  the 
subject  of  air  pollution. 

Late  last  month.  Cook  and  his  American 
Electric  Power  Co.  la^^ers  took  sharp  Issue 
with  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
for  suggesting  that  the  Blue  Ridge  project 
might  cause  more  air  pollution  than  an  al- 
ternate source  of  electricity. 

On  the  contrary,  the  company  told  the 
Federal  Power  Ckunmlsslon,  all  of  ite  coiJ- 
bvimlng  steam-electric  plante  (which  would 
provide  pumping  ^wer  for  the  electricity- 
hungry  Blue  Ridge  project)  wiU  meet  state 
emission  limitations  which  are  Just  as  strict 
or  stricter  than  the  federal  standards  that 
would  be  applied  to  a  new  coal-flred  plant — 
the  most  economical  alternative  to  Bliie 
Bldge. 

But  at  the  very  time  that  the  con^Mmy^ 
claims  about  the  relative  cleanlinees  of  Blue 
Ridge  were  being  prepared,  AEP  latuudied  an 
e^ensive  advertising  and  public  relations 
campaign  aimed  at  gutting  those  same  fed- 
eral emisston  standards.  Unless  the  EPA's 
"totally  unrealistic  and  xmreaaonable"  stand- 


ards are  relaxed.  Cook  told  the  Charleston. 
W.  Vs.,  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  Dec.  11. 
the  company  wUl  either  have  to  burn  only 
low-sulfur  coal  from  the  Western  United 
Stetes,  or  shut  down  ite  plante. 

On  the  one  hand.  In  other  words.  Cook  is 
Insisting  that  the  Blue  Ridge  project — which 
would  destroy  moet  of  the  clean,  free-flowing 
Upper  New  River  to  provide  "peaking"  power 
for  the  Midwest — would  not  cause  Increased 
air  poUutionbecatise  all  AEP  plante  will  meet 
stete  emls**6n-control  standards;  while  on 
the  other  band,  he  is  asking  the  federal 
government  to  scuttle  ite  emission  llmlte- 
tlons — on  which  the  stete  standards  are 
based — so  that  the  AEP  plante  can  bum 
hlgh-s\ilfur  coal  and  add  to  pollution 
throughout  a  seven-stete  area.  If  AEP's  cam. 
palgn  succeeds  one  of  the  company's  basic 
argumente  in  favor  of  Blue  Ridge — the 
project's  cleaiUlnees  compared  to  a  new 
steam-electric  plant — would  be  left  utterly 
without  foundation. 

The  current  publicity  campaign,  carried 
out  through  public  appearances  by  company 
officials  and  fuU-page  ads  In  nujor  news- 
pi4>ers  and  magazines,  reflecte  AEP's  notori- 
ous penchant  few  trying  to  roU  back  the 
environmental  gains  of  the  past  few  years — 
Instead  of  spending  ite  money  developing 
new  techniques  to  clean  up  air  pollution. 
Although  it  was  ranked  dead  last  by  the 
Council  on  Economic  Priorltlas  In  research 
and  development  of  poUution-oontrol  tech- 
nology, AEP  boaste  of  being  a  •'pioneer"  m 
the  use  of  tall  smokestacks  to  "disperse 
gaseoiis  emissions  widely  to  the  atmosphere 
so  that  ground  level  concentrations  would 
not  be  harmful  to  hiunan  health  or  prop- 
erty." 

Using  national  concern  over  the  energy 
shortage  as  a  club,  AEP  Is  proposing  changes 
in  federal  emission  standards  which  are 
alined  at  aUowing  the  company  to  bum 
readily  available  high -sulfur  Eastern  coal 
without  having  to  pay  the  price  of  Instelllng 
stack-gas  cleaning  equipment  to  prevent  tbe 
sulfur  from  being  discharged  Into  the  at- 
mosphere. AEP  wante  EPA  regulations  modl- 
fled  so  that  sulfur  oxide  poUutlon  is  meas- 
ured at  ground  level — ^'Vhere  people,  animals 
and  plante  live  and  grow" — Instead  of  at  the 
tops  of  the  chimneys  where  they  are  released. 

"The  gases  (from  the  taU  stacks)  are  dissi- 
pated high  in  the  atmoephere."  Cook  told 
the  Charleston  businessmen,  "dispersed  over 
a  wide  area,  and  come  down  flnally  In  harm. 
lose  traces." 

But  are  the  "traces"  that  eventuaUy  drift 
to  earth  miles  from  the  power  plante  reaUy 
that  "harmless"?  The  steff  of  the  EPA's  Phil- 
adelphia regional  ofllce,  which  prepared  the 
original  EPA  review  of  the  Blue  Bldge  proj- 
ect, doesn't  seem  to  think  so. 

In  Ite  discussion  of  the  Blue  Ridge  proj- 
ect's air  pollution  potentials,  the  EPA  staff 
charged  that  AEP's  reliance  on  tell  stacks  to 
disperse  emissions  "means  that  KSP  plante 
may  make  significant  contributions  to  'back- 
ground' (pollution)  levels  over  large  arsaa 
These  ccoitrlbutions  are  dlfllcult  to  Identify 
and  measure,"  the  engineers  said.  "Back- 
ground levels  which  cannot  be  attributed  to 
q>eclfic  sources  are  frequently  a  major  part 
of  the  air  pollution  problem  nonetheless." 

The  EPA  experte  also  warned  that  sulfur- 
dioxide  emissions  from  the  AEP's  stacks 
"contribute  to  other  air  pollution-related 
problems  only  now  beginning  to  be  recog- 
nized"— Including  the  formation  of  toxic  sul- 
fur i>articles  in  the  air.  and  acid  ralnfaU 
which  can  pollute  streams,  lakes  and  reeer- 
volrs. "TaU  stacks  emitting  large  quantities 
of  80-3  are  especially  bad  offenders  m  this 
oontezt,"  said  the  EPA  staff. 

AU  of  these  references  to  the  harmful  en- 
vironmental effecte  of  AEP's  "dispersion" 
techniques  were  deleted  from  the  official 
version  of  the  EPA  review — after  the  power 
company  ^pllad  pressiire  on  politically-sen- 
sitive EPA  higherups.  To  anyone  concerned 
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about  the  quality  of  the  nation's  air  and 
water,  however,  the  staff's  findings  should 
be  a  persuasive  argument  against  serious 
consideration,  much  less  acceptance,  of  the 
AEP's  proposed  "solution"  to  the  energy 
crisis. 

Cook  concluded  his  speech  in  Charleston 
by  attacking  "irresponsible  environmental- 
ists" and  asking,  "Is  It  fair  to  take  food  from 
the  mouths  of  the  people  and  give  them  a 
better  view  of  the  mountain?"  An  appropri- 
ate response  to  Cook's  question:  "Can  the 
people  eat  if  they  can't  braathe?" 

.    .    .    AMD   Now  THB   SPA 

Ontloa  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Power  project 
have  suspected  aU  along  that  the  propoeed 
hydroelectric  dam*  wotild  be  far  more  mtn- 
ouM  to  the  majestic  New  River  valley  than 
the  Appalachian  Power  Co.  and  Ita  apologtsta 
have  made  it  appear. 

Now  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
la  saying  precisely  that. 

Unlike  the  Federal  Power  OommtMlon's 
Impact  statement,  which  was  put  together 
under  duress,  the  KPA  aaseaement  ^»-^*r  It 
utterly  plain  that  the  benefits  of  this  project 
do  not  outweigh  the  dlaadvantagae.  Among 
the  many  s\4>poeed  benefits  was  the  FFd 
•uggestlon  that  the  piunped-ctorage  project 
envisioned  by  Appalachian  would  cause  lees 
air  pollution  than  other  types  of  power 
generating  plants. 

The  EPA  disputes  this  In  so  convlnctng  a 
fashion  that  one  Is  tempted  to  conclude  that 
the  power  commission's  entire  impact  state- 
ment was  made  up  out  of  whole  cloth. 

Reasonable  men  possibly  could  disagree 
over  the  conclusions  contained  in  the  BPA 
report,  but  surely  they  cannot  agree,  If  they 
are  reasonable,  to  license  the  project  until 
these  things  are  setUed  with  finality. 

Nonetheless  the  PPC  Is  expected  shortly  to 
approve  the  Ucenalng.  regardless  of  the  many 
argumento  raised  against  It.  This  Is  why  the 
fight  has  now  shifted  to  Congress,  where 
Rep.  Wllmer  MlaeU.  Sen.  Jesee  Helms  and 
others  are  attempting  to  delay  the  project, 
with  the  additional  hope  that  the  govern- 
ment can  be  persuaded  to  preserve  the  New 
Blver  as  part  of  America's  wild  and  soenlc 
rivers  system. 

But  the  power  company  has  allies  too,  in 
Congress  and  out — so  many  In  fact  that  It 
would  be  premature  and  \induly  sanguine  to 
predict  that  reason  will  somehow  ultimately 
prevaa. 

ExKiair  1 

KJCD     ALTXaiTAtXVXS    TO     BLUX 


FPC 


OnLoo: 


(By  Charles  OsoUn) 


^tlng  the  environmental  effects  of 
the  propbied  Blue  Ridge  project,  the  staff 
of  the  rales al  Power  Commission  was  re- 
quired by  law  to  "study,  develop  and  describe 
appropriate  alternatives"  to  the  project  be- 
fore reoonttnendlng  construction. 

Despite  this  clear  legal  obligation  the  FPC 
staff  ignored  at  least  two  exceUent  alterna- 
tives to  Blbe  Ridge  in  the  520-page  environ- 
mental lm{>act  statement  Issued  last  June. 
In  sddltlcfti,  the  staff  dismissed  a  third 
altemaUve  as  insufficiently  developed  to 
merit  consideration,  despite  the  fact  that 
early  modeis  of  this  so-called  "exotic"  power 
Bource  are  how  being  considered  for  installa- 
tion by  electric  companlee  in  New  Kngland. 

The  ^PC  staff's  failure  to  acknowledge  the 
feasibility  of  three  potential  alternatives  to 
the  Blue  Ridge  project  points  up  the  In- 
adequacy of  the  FPC's  hurried  environmental 
review  of  the  project  last  year.  It  also  but- 
tressee  the  argument  that  a  thoroiigh,  un- 
biased study  of  the  project  should  be  under- 
taken by  an  Independent  agency — such  as 
the  VS.  Interior  Department — before  the 
FPC  Is  allowed  to  grant  Appalachian  Power 
Co.'^  request  for  a  construction  license. 

Just  vacSx.  a  stxidy  woxUd  be  authorised  by 
a  blU  to  be  voted  on  by  the  X7.S.  Senate  this 


Tueeday.  which  would  designate  the  New 
River  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia — the 
site  of  the  proposed  project — as  a  "potential 
component"  of  the  NaUonal  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System. 

The  FPC  staff's  main  argument  in  recom- 
mending licensing  of  the  Blue  Ridge  project 
was  that  It  would  provide  a  relatively  cheap, 
nonpoUutlng  source  of  peaking  power  for  use 
durUig  periods  of  high  oonsiunptlon  of  elec- 
tricity. The  power  woxild  be  generated  pri- 
marily by  releasing  water  from  the  upper  lake 
of  the  twin-dam  project  Into  Its  lower  lake, 
then  pumping  the  same  water  back  into  the 
upper  lake  during  off  peak  hours.  The  pump- 
ing process  would  consume  about  three  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electricity  for  every  two  kilo- 
watt hours  generated  by  the  project. 

The  staff  briefly  described  other  sources  ol 
peaking  power  in  the  environmental  sta^«- 
ment — including  such  traditional  sources  as 
coal-  and  oll-bumlng  steam-electric  plants 
and  gas  tvirbine -driven  generators — but  said 
the  alternatives  woiild  all  cost  more  to  oper- 
ate and  cause  more  pollution  than  the  B^ue 
Ridge  project. 

Nowhere  In  Its  statement,  however,  did  the 
FPC  staff  mention  the  poeslbUity  of  provid- 
ing the  needed  power  with  a  series  of  com- 
bined-cycle gas  turbine  plants,  such  as  those 
now  being  installed  by  the  Consolidated  Edi- 
son Co.  of  New  York.  Combined -cycle  units 
are  more  efficient  than  either  conventional 
gas  turbine  or  steam-electric  plants,  because 
they  are  able  to  capture  much  of  the  excess 
heat  created  by  such  plants,  convert  it  to 
steam,  and  use  the  steam  to  generate  addi- 
tional electricity.  Thus  combined -cycle  units 
are  cheaper  to  operate,  use  less  fuel  per  kUo- 
watt-hour,  and  caiise  subetantlally  lees  ther- 
mal poUutlon  than  the  alternatives  rejected 
by  the  FPC.  And  because  they  can  be  rapidly 
brought  from  standby  status  to  thetr  maxi- 
mum generating  capacity,  they  are  ideal 
soxirces  of  peaking  and  emergency  power. 

Another  technologically  advanced  sourc*  of 
peaking  power  which  was  overlooked  by  the 
FPC  staff  Is  the  use  of  giant  flywheels  to 
store  electricity  generated  during  low  de- 
mand periods  and  release  It  at  a  moment's 
notice  when  power  consumption  goee  up.  The 
lead  article  m  the  December  1973  edition  of 
"Sdentlflc  American"  discusses  the  relative 
merits  of  pumped  storage  and  flywheel  stor- 
age for  providing  peaking  power  and  con- 
cludes that  flywheels  would  be  cheaper,  more 
efficient,  much  more  environmentally  aoceot- 
ble — since  a  flywheel  generating  plant  would 
take  up  only  a  fracUon  of  the  space  needed 
for  a  pumped-storage  project  such  as  Blae 
Ridge— and  much  quicker  to  buUd  and  bring 
on  line.  « 

The  article,  written  by  Richard  F.  and 
Stephen  F.  Poet,  points  out  that  "pumped 
storage  Is  relatively  inefficient,  takes  up  a 
lot  of  land  and  requires  years  of  planning 
and  site  preparation.  Flywheel  storage  offers 
all  the  desirable  characteristics,"  say  the 
authors,  "and  we  believe  It  can  achieve 
th«n  at  lower  capital  ooet  than  Is  required 
for  the  pumped  storage  plants  now  under 
construction." 

A  third  alternate  Source  of  peaking  power, 
dismissed  ss  "exotic"  and  "unrealistic**  by 
tffe  FPC  staff.  Is  fuel  oens.  Fuel  cells  are 
similar  to  batteries,  but  Instead  of  being  self- 
contained,  they  are  continuously  reeupplled 
with  the  chemicals  which  react  to  produce 
low-voltage  electricity.  They  are  quiet,  highly 
efficient,  and  operate  at  low  temperatures. 
Fuel  cells  are  already  ^i  use  by  the  U5.  mili- 
tary and  In  the  space  program,  and  research 
on  their  use  as  a  source  of  peaking  electric 
power  In  conjimctlon  with  existing  steani- 
electrlc  and  nuclear  plants  has  been  under- 
way since  the  mld-l9«08.  Llks  flywheels,  fUel 
cell  powerplants  would  take  up  little  space 
and  could  be  located  cloee  to  the  area  they 
serve,  reducing  the  cost  and  power  loss  ss- 
sodated  with  high-voltage  transmission 
lines. 


If  the  Senate  pays  attention  to  what  Ssni. 
Sam  Ervln  and  Jesse  Helms  have  to  ssv 
about  the  Blue  Ridge  project  next  Tu«^» 
the  answer  will  almost  certainly  be  a  i*^ 
sounding  "Not" 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  last  week  I 
wrote  to  the  8ecre»ry  of  Interior,  as  to 
whether  S.  2439  as  ^ported  by  the  com- 
mittee,  wm  still  acceptable  to  the  De- 
partment. This  momlnff  the  Secretary 
responded,  and  I  think  that  it  is  indica- 
tive of  the  strong  interest  which  the  De- 
partment has  in  this  bill.  Even  if  this 
body  had  not  passed  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  i&xtcu.r)  today,  the 
Department  restated  ita  intention  to 
complete  the  proposed  study  in  2  years 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  and  the  letter  to  me 
from  Secretary  Morton,  dated  May  28, 
1974.  be  printed  in  the  Rkcov  at  thii 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lettcn 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou, 
as  followa: 

VJB.  Sbkatx, 
WaahlTiffton.  D.C.,  Mag  22J$74. 

Hon.  ROGIXS  C.  B.  MOKTOH, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Department  of  tkt 
Interior  Building,  Waatiington,  D.C. 

DxAS  Ma.  Sscsxtabt:  On  April  4.  1971 
you  wrote  to  me  concerning  my  bill.  8.  Mtt. 
to  designate  a  segment  of  the  New  River  si 
a  potential  oomponent  of  the  wild  sod 
Scenic  Rivers  Systems,  recommending  enset- 
ment  by  Congress. 

As  you  know,  this  bill  has  been  reported 
out  of  the  Interior  Committee  and  la  setasA- 
uled  for  floor  action  on  May  28.  I  would  s^ 
predate  It  If  you  would  Inform  me  whette 
the  bill  as  reported  conforms  to  the  Int«tar 
Department's  Interests,  and  that  you  would 
recommend  enactment  of  the  Coounlttes'i 
bUl. 

Sincerely, 

Jsass  HXLifs. 
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n.S.  Oapaanczirr 
or  THx  Xirmuaa, 
Wa$Mn§ton.  DC,  Hay  2S.  1974. 
Hon.  Jsa^K  Hmmm  ^^ 

VS.  Senate.  .^[ 

Wathinffton,  DC. 

Okas  ScKaToa  Hxuu:  Thank  you  for  yw 
letter  of  May  32  In  which  you  Inqatis 
whether  S.  3439  as  reported  by  the  Comatt- 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  on  May  • 
(Report  No.  93-«31)  conforms  to  the  postttos 
stated  in  my  letter  of  April  4,  and  wbstbv 
I  would  recommend  that  It  be  enacted  bf 
the  Senate. 

I  respond  in  the  affirmative  to  both  qnsi- 
tions.  The  Committee  evidently  shares  lay 
beUef  that  the  segment  of  the  New  Rtnr 
Identified  in  your  bill  warrants  study  as  s 
potenUal  unit  of  the  Natloival  WUd  sad 
Soenlc  Rivers  System,  and  I  am  pleased  that 
It  has  acted  prompUy  to  report  this  leglMs- 
tlon.  The  study  authorized  by  this  amend- 
ment to  the  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivera  Act  wO 
assist  the  Congress  in  later  deciding  wbettur 
to  preserve  this  segment  of  the  New  Rlvar  i> 
Its  present  free-flowing  state,  or  wbetlMr  t» 
allow  ln^x>undment  and  suMtimtlal  mfidtfl* 
cation  of  the  river  basin.  So  Important  a  it- 
clslon,  which  might  entan  the  IrreveniM* 
commitment  of  a  significant  natural  sMi 
shOTfld  be  made  after  a  thorough  evslustlfla 
of  all  available  opttons. 

Tou  will  recall  that  t  had  suggested  dB 
amendipent  to  S.  2439  which  would  l&mt^ 
study  p«ribd.  Notwithstanding  the  Oosaao^ 
tee's  decision  to  report  S:  a«S9'  wttbom 
amendment,  I  restate  oar  Intention  to  eamr 
plete  the  study.  If  authorlaad.  wlthm  «*^ 
years  from  the  <ftite  of  enactment, 
action  by  the  Department  would  be 


cat  with  section  6(b)  of  the  Wild  and  Sce^c 
Elvers  Act,  which  requires  that  priority  be 
given  "to  those  rivers  with  respect  to  which 
there  Is  the  greatest  likelihood  of  develop- 
msnts  which,  if  undertaken,  would  render 
them  unsuitable  for  inclusion  in  the  national 
vud  and  scenic  rivers  system". 

The  New  River  is  clearly  worthy  of  oon- 
lideratlon  as  a  potential  addition  to  the  Na- 
tional WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers  System.  I  rec- 
ommend enactment  of  S.  3439  as  reported  by 
tbe  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Rogers  C.  B.  Mokton, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  a  moment? 

lir.  HELMS.  I  gladly  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished senior  colleague. 

Mr.  ERVEN.  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator 
a  questton.  The  Senator  read  a  part  of  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
but  did  he  put  the  entire  letter  in  the 

RICORO? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  did  indeed,  I  would  say 
to  the  Senator. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 
Who  yields  the  time? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  whoever  controls  the  time  In 
opposition  yield  me  15  or  20  minutes? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
lOch  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  opposed  to  the  passage  of 
S.  2439.  Since  I  have  been  a  consistent 
supporter  of  responsible  environmental 
legislation.  I  want  to  state  briefly  my 
thinking  on  this  bill. 

I  do  not  like  to  get  into  a  controversy 
with  my  close  friends  and  neighbors,  the 
Senators  from  North  Carolina.  But  S. 
2439  quite  clearly  affects  Virginia  and  a 
Virginia  project;  namely,  the  licensing, 
ccnstruction.  and  very  existence  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  project. 
msTOBT  or  rax  lsiusijitiok  am  rax  sLtrx 

BnMX   PSOJXCT 

The  Blue  Ridge  project  is  a  two-dam. 
combination  pumped-storage,  hydroelec- 
tric generation  facility  to  be  located  on 
the  New  River  in  Qrayson  County,  Va. 

Over  two-thirds  of  the  land  Involved 
ta  In  Virginia.  Both  of  the  dams,  power 
generation  units,  and  pumping  stations 
and  all  of  the  electric  transmission  fa- 
cOltieB  lie  in  Virginia.  One-third  of  the 
land,  however,  lies  in  North  Carolina  and 
It  Is  this  fact  which  has  caused  the  Sen- 
ators from  North  Carolina  to  employ 
this  legislation  in  an  effort  to  block 
further  consideration  of  the  project. 

■nils  is  the  second  time  the  Senate  has 
considered  this  type  of  legislation.  On 
January  22,  1974,  during  consideration 
of  S.  2798,  the  Water  Resources  Derelop- 
ment  Act,  the  Senators  from  North 
Carolina  attempted  to  kill  the  Blue  Ridge 
project  by  amending  that  bUl  to  provide 
w  an  extended,  unfunded  study  of  the 
New  River  by  the  U.S.  Army  Cotps  of 
Engineers. 

•niat  amendment  WM  wisely  rejected 
py  the  Senate  in  a  rollcall  vaje  of  81 
to5l. 

I  say  "wisely  rejected",  for  this  is  a 
Matter  which  has  been  under  active  con- 
•Weration  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
n»l«8ion  since  1965.  when  the  application 


for  project  licensing  was  submitted.  The 
Pedt-ral  Power  Commission  Is  the  in- 
dependent regulatory  agency  with  the 
congressional  grant  of  authority  to  issue 
licenses  to  non- Federal  hydroelectric  fa- 
cilities, upon  conditions  including  the 
finding  by  the  Commission  that  the  proj- 
ect will  be  "b^  adapted  to  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  improving  a  waterway  for 
the  use  or  benefit  of  interstate  com- 
merce, for  the  improvement  and  utiliza- 
tion of  water  power  development,  and 
for  other  beneficial  public  uses.  Including 
recreational  development. " 

In  the  9  years  this  matter  has  been 
before  the  FPC,  95  witnesses  have  ap- 
peared. 

Over  7,400  pages  of  testimony  have 
been  taken. 

Almost  300  exhibits  have  been  pre- 
sented. 

The  project  has  been  modified  and  en- 
larged at  the  insistence  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  The  entire  proceed- 
ing was  reopened  to  allow  for  full  com- 
pliance with  the  NatlonsJ  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1968,  which  was  enacted 
during  tbe  long  course  of  the  project's 
study  by  the  Commission. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  has 
not  yet  made  Its  final  decision  on  the 
application  for  licensing  of  this  project. 
That  decision  is  Imminent,  however.  It 
appears  to  me  to  be  most  unwise  for  the 
Congress  to  step  in  at  this  point  and 
block  the  FPC  from  rendering  its  de- 
cision. 

It  would  be  a  dangerous  precedent  and 
ill  conceived  at  a  time  when  the  need 
for  additional,  clean,  renewable  energy 
resources  is  so  great.  I  shall  say  more 
of  that  in  a  moment. 
posmoN  or  thx  coiucoirwaALTH  or  viaounA 

I  have  Indicated  that  this  dispute  In- 
volves two  States:  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  As  far  as  Virginia  Is  concerned, 
the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  Is 
opposed  to  this  legislation. 

On  February  14,  1974.  the  Honorable 
Mills  E.  Godwin,  Jr.,  wrote  to  Senator 
Floyd  K.  Haskell,  chairman  of  the  Pub- 
lic Lands  Subcommittee,  to  express  "the 
firm  opposition  of  the  CommonweEdth  of 
Virginia  to  the  passage  of  S.  2439." 

In  that  letter.  Governor  Godwin  noted 
that  the  actual  purpose  of  the  legislation 
was  to  kill  the  Blue  Ridge  project.  The 
Governor  further  noted  that  the  Blue 
Ridge  project  was  primarily  a  Vlrgliila 
project,  from  which  the  Commonwealth 
would  receive  numerous  and  significant 
benefits.  Since  only  passing  mention  is 
made  in  the  committee  report  of  this 
important  expression  of  the  official  posi- 
tion of  Virginia.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  of  February  14,  1974. 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the'  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoso, 
as  follows:. 

CoKMOiovzALTH  or  Vnoxiaa. 
Richmond.  Va.,  Fehntary  H,  t974, 
Hon.  Flotd  K.  HAgKxi.i.,  J. 

Chairman.  Public  Lands  Subcommittee.  Sen- 
ate Interior  and  Insular,  .\fiaira  Com- 
mittee, Dirkaen  Senate  Offlcc^Building, 
Washington,  DJS. 

DxAB  SxNATOK  Raskxll:  Thls  letter  Is  in 
reference  to  S.  3439  which  Is  preeently  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  t<aiids  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Inten:>r  and  Insular 
Affairs.  The  stated  prurpose  of  8.  3439  li  to 


amend  the  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  off 
1968  by  designating  a  segment  of  the  New 
River  as  a  potential  component  of  the  Na- 
tional WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers  System.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  segment  of  the  New  River 
designated  in  S.  2439  does  not  meet  the  legal 
requirements  of  the  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  of  1968.  This  letter  is  intended  to  express 
to  the  Subcommittee  the  &rm  opposition  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  to  the  passage 
of  S.  2439.  The  reasons  for  such  opposition 
are  set  forth  below. 

WhUe  the  explicit  purpose  of  S.  2439  Is  to 
designate  a  segment  of  the  New  River  as  a 
potential  component  of  the  National  WUd 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  the  actual  purpoee 
is  to  divest  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
of  Jurisdiction  to  license  the  Blue  Ridge 
Project  proposed  to  be  constructed  by  the 
Appalachian  Power  Company  on  that  seg- 
ment of  the  New  River.  The  Blue  Ridge 
Project,  ae  proposed.  Is  a  two-dam,  1,800,000 
kUowatt  hydroelectric  and  pumped  storage 
project  to  be  located  on  the  New  River  in 
Virginia  with  reservoirs  extending  into  North 
Carolina.  This  project  wlU  be  primarily  a 
Virginia  project  in  that  both  dams,  both 
powerhousee,  all  transmission  faculties,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  reservoirs  are  to  be  located 
within  the  Commonwealth.  This  Project  Is 
designed  to  provide  needed  electric  gener- 
ating capacity  for  the  Appalachian  Power 
Company  system  which  serves  the  western 
half  of  Virginia. 

The  application  for  a  license  to  construct 
the  Blue  Ridge  Projest  has  been  pending  be- 
fore the  Federal  Power  Commission  since 
1965.  -During  the  course  of  this  extended  and 
exhaxistlve  Ucenslng  proceeding,  the  Project 
has  been  modified  several  times.  The  Com- 
monwealth Intervened  In  this  proceeding  In 
1967  to  express  to  the  Commission  Its  views 
on  the  proposed  Project,  and  has  continued 
to  participate  in  the  proceeding  to  this  date. 
The  concerns  which  engendered  the  Com- 
monwealth's oppoeltion  to  the  Project,  as 
modified  In  1968,  have  largely  been  satisfied 
during  the  most  recent  phase  of  the  proceed- 
ing. For  this  reason,  the  Commonwealth  has 
urged  that  the  Commission  expeditiously  li- 
cense the  Project  and.  on  January  23,  1974. 
the  Commission's  Administrative  Law  Judge 
recommended  that  the  license  for  the  Proj- 
ect be  issued. 

The  support  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the 
Blue  Ridge  Project  is  premised  upon  the  nu- 
merous and  significant  benefits  that  she  wUl 
receive  from  that  Project.  The  Project  wUl 
provide  for  flood  control  benefits  to  resi- 
dences, commercial  establishments,  and 
lands  adjacent  to  the  entire  stretch  of  the 
New  River  within  the  Commonwealth.  The 
Project  will  augment  flows  in  the  New  River, 
thereby  providing  an  enhanced  and  more  re- 
liable water  supply  for  that  portion  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  reservoirs  of  the  Proj- 
ect wUl  provide  for  significant  recreational 
benefits  that  will  complement  hereby  up- 
l8knd  recreational  facilities.  Moreover,  the 
Project  wni  produce  1,800,000  kUowatts  of 
absolutely  essential  electrical  energy,  and 
wUl  generate  that  energy  In  an  environmen- 
tally acceptable  manner.  The  Blue  Ridge 
Project  wlU  help  to  insure  that  a  reliable 
and  continuous  supply  of  electric  energy  wUl 
be  avaUable  to  tbe  cltlsens  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia strongly  urges  that  S.  2439  be  rejected. 
I  would  appreciate  very  much  Indeed  If,  upon 
the  completion  of  your  subcommittee's  de- 
liberations, you  woTild  kindly  transmit  to  me 
and  the  Attorney  Oeneral  of  Virginia,  the 
Honorable  Andrew  P.  Miller,  copies  of  your 
recommendations  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  Thanking  you  for 
your  consideration  of  this  matter  which  Is 
of  critical  importance  to  the  Commonwealth. 
I  remain 

Sincerely, 

Mills  K.  Ooowim,  Jr. 
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Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Oov- 
emor  of  Virginia  waa  compelled  to  cor- 
respond on  this  subject  again  In  a  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Interior,  dated 
Kay  21,  1974.  In  that  correspondence, 
protest  was  made  of  the  reversal  of  the 
Department's  position  without  prior  con- 
sultatloQ  with  the  Onnmcmwealth  of 
Virginia. 

I  believe  this  Is  significant  on  two 
points:  First,  that  the  Department  would 
attempt  to  reverse  its  position  on  the  leg- 
islation after  testifying  before  the  Inte- 
rior Committee  against  the  bill  and  after 
extended  appearances  before  the  PPC  In 
favor  of  the  project — without  even  so 
much  as  an  Informal  contact  with  the 
State  primarily  Involved  In  the  matter — 
a  most  unusual  course  of  stctlon  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  take. 

Oovemor  Godwin's  letter  Is  telling  In 
another  respect — he  notes  that  the  proj- 
ect and,  Indeed,  the  New  River,  has  been 
studied  exhaustively.  Panther  study  now 
would  only  be  duplicative,  a  waste  of  re- 
soiut:es  and  time  and  would  result  only 
In  another  delay  of  the  final  determina- 
tion of  the  central  question  at  Issue: 
whether  or  not  to  license  the  Blue  Ridge 
project. 

Mr.  President,  Governor  Godwin's  let- 
ter of  May  21.  1974  to  the  Honorable 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Is  such  a  provocative  one  and 
covers  so  thoroughly  the  pr^em  at  Issue 
that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  In  the  Rscord  at  this  point. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Rioou, 
as  f(rilow8: 

OoiacoifWK*i,TB  or  VnonnA. 
Richmond,  Va..  May  21. 1974. 
Ke  S.  3439. 

Hon.  Bocns  C.  B.  Mobton  . 
Seeretary  of  the  Interior. 
Waahlnffton,  DJO. 

DK4X  Skbrabt  Monov:  This  letter  Is  in 
reference  to  8.  3439  which  Is  preeently  before 
the  Senate.  The  stated  purpoee  of  S.  3439  Is 
to  emend  the  WUd  and  Scenic  Rlyen  Act  of 
1008  by  dealgnatlng  a  segment  of  the  New 
Btrer  as  a  potential  component  of  the  Na- 
tloDal  WUd  and  Scenic  River  System.  I  am 
oonylnoed  that  the  segment  of  the  New  Slver 
deelgnated  tn  S.  3438  does  not  meet  the  legal 
requliemenU  of  the  WUd  and  Scenic  Riven 
Act  of  1008.  This  letter  is  Intended  to  ezprces 
the  firm  opposition  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  to  the  passage  of  S.  3430.  The  rea- 
sons tat  such  opposition  are  set  forth  below. 
While  the  explicit  purpose  of  S.  3430  Is  to 
rteelgnate  a  segment  of  the  New  River  as  a 
potential  component  of  the  National  WUd 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  the  actual  pvirpoae 
is  to  divest  the  Federal  Power  Commission  of 
jurisdiction  to  license  the  Blue  Ridge  Project 
propoeed  to  be  constructed  by  the  Appala- 
chian Power  Company  on  that  segment  of 
tlie  New  River.  The  Blue  Ridge  Project,  as 
propoeed.  is  a  two-dam,  1300,000  kUowatt 
hydroelectric  and  pumped  storage  project  to 
be  located  on  the  New  River  In  Virginia  with 
reeerrolrt  extending  into  North  Carolina. 
This  project  will  be  primarily  a  Virginia  proj- 
ect la  that  both  dams,  both  powerhouaea. 
all  transmiaalon  faoUities,  and  two-thirds  of 
the  reeervolrs  are  to  be  located  within  the 
Commonwealth.  This  J>roject  u  designed  to 
provide  needed  electric  generating  capacity 
for  the  American  Electric  Power  System, 
which  scrrea  not  only  Virginia  but  the  East- 
Centnl  United  States. 

Tlte  support  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the 
Blue  Ridge  Project  is  premised  upon  the 
numerous  and  sipxlflcant  benefits  that  she 


wUl  receive  from  that  Project.  The  Project 
will  provide  for  flood  control  benefits  to 
residences,  commercial  establishments  and 
lands  adjacent  to  the  entire  stretch  of  the 
New  River  within  the  Commonwealth.  The 
Project  wUl  augment  flows  in  the  New  River, 
thereby  prorlding  an  enhanced  and  mors 
reliable  water  supply  for  that  portion  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  reserTiilTii  of  the  Project 
will  provide  for  significant  recreational  bene- 
fits that  wlU  complement  nearby  upland  rec- 
reational faculties.  Moreover,  the  Project 
wm  produce  1,800,000  kilowatts  of  absolutely 
essential  electrical  energy,  and  wUl  generate 
that  energy  tn  an  environmentally  aeoepta- 
ble  manner.  The  Blue  BMge  Project  will  help 
to  ensure  that  a  reliable  and  continuous 
supply  of  electric  energy  wUI  be  available 
to  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
other  states. 

The  application  for  a  license  to  construct 
the  Blue  Ridge  Project  has  l>een  pending  be- 
fore the  Federal  Power  CommiSBlon  since 
1065.  The  Commonwealth  intervened  In  this 
proceeding  in  1067  to  express  to  the  Oom- 
mlseinn  Its  views  and  support  of  the  pro- 
posed Project,  and  has  continued  to  partici- 
pate In  the  proceeding  to  this  date. 

During  the  course  of  this  extended  and 
exhaustive  licensing  proceeding,  the  Project 
has  been  modified  several  times.  The  most 
drastle  modification  occurred  in  1068  at  the 
Insistence  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
which  was  then,  and  stlU  is,  a  party  to  that 
licensing  proceeding.  Such  governmental  in- 
tervention, coupled  with  indecision  and  oon- 
filcting  policy  within  the  federal  bureauc- 
racy, has  resulted  in  unconscionable  delays 
In  the  process  of  goTemmental  deplslon- 
making. 

In  view  of  this  background.  Including  the 
Department's  support  for  the  Project  before 
the  Senate  as  late  as  February,  1074.  I  am 
confident  that  you  can  appreciate  my  great 
dismay  when  I  learned  that  by  letter  to  Sen- 
ator Helms  of  North  Carolina  dated  AprU  4. 
1074,  you  reversed  the  Department's  position 
and  urged  enactment  of  8.  3439.  This  dra- 
matic reversal  of  position  was  taken  without 
any  oontaot  with  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia— the  sUte  in  which 
the  Blue  Ridge  Project  U  located  and  in 
Which  most  of  the  main  stem  New  River  In- 
cluded in  8.  3439  is  located.  Furthermore, 
neither  8.  3439  nor  ite  companion  BiU  In  the 
House  Is  sponscved  by  any  member  of  the 
Virginia  Oongresslonal  delegation. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  8.  3439  con- 
templates at  least  a  two-year  study  of  the 
New  River,  a  period  of  time  which  you  have 
stated  will  not  resxUt  in  "delaying  imduly 
the  Blue  Ridge  license  (sic)  proceeding."  Let 
me  point  out  that  the  New  River  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  number  of  studies  in  recent 
]«ars.  In  Jane.  1971,  the  federal  and  state 
multi-agency  Kanawha  River  Basin  Compre- 
hensive Study  was  completed  and  filed  with 
the  Congress.  This  Study  Involved  a  con- 
sideration of  all  aspects  of  that  portion  of 
the  New  River  which  Is  Included  in  8.  3430. 
Also,  many  studies  of  the  River  have  been 
made  m  the  context  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  proceedteg.  For  example.  Inte- 
rior made  a  study  of  recreation  values  in 
that  reach  of  river  with  and  without  the 
Blue  Ridge  Project.  The  fish  and  wUdllfe  and 
recreation  agencies  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  have  also  studied  the  River,  as  has 
FPC's  staff  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  %ep- 
reeentativee  from  North  Carolina  have  pre- 
sented testimony  setting  Ibrth  their  view  of 
the  RlverlB  existing  values.  AU  of  thew 
studies  and  teetimonles  are  mcluded  in  the 
extensive  svldentlMy  record  which  Is  pres- 
ently befors  tbe  VMeral  Power  Oommlaslon. 
The  Congress  is  not  In  possession  of  all  of 
these  facts.  In  my  Judgment,  the  Fsderal 
Power  Omimlaelon  is  m  an  immeasurably 
better  position  than  Is  the  Congress  to  eval- 
uate th«  merits  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Project. 
Ths  CommlsstoQ   is.  aftsr  aU.  tbe  expert 


agency  to  which   Congress  has  committed 
such  tasks. 

In  view  of  Interior's  close  relationship  to 
the  Blue  Ridge  Project,  the  status  of  tbs 
Department  as  a  party  to  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission hearings  on  the  matter,  and  exptis> 
sions  of  support  voiced  to  the  Senate  late- 
rlor  Committee  as  recent  as  February,  1974, 
I  trust  tliat  you  wlU  reoonaider  the  most 
recent  position  you  have  taken  and  modify 
it  tn  a  manner  that  reflects  the  Intense  cod- 
oem  of  Virgmia  on  this  vital  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Mnxa  B.  Ooownr,  Jr.. 

Oorefsof. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Got- 
emor  has  presented  Virginia's  oOtM 
opposition  to  S.  2439.  But  in  opposby 
this  bill  he  Is  not  alone — the  local  peo- 
ple of  Southwest  Virginian— even  many 
opposed  to  the  Blue  Ridge  proJect—an 
opposed  to  wild  and  scenic  river  deelgna. 
tlon  for  this  portion  of  the  New  River. 
Although  the  committee  report  1b  sllait 
on  this  point,  the  feelings  of  the  Iocs! 
people  have  been  made  known  to  them. 

On  February  12,  1974,  a  delegation  of 
citizens  from  Orayson  County,  Va„ 
visited  my  ofllce  and  presented  copies  of 
petitions — containing  over  1,000  signa- 
tures— ^whlch  had  been  ddlvered  to  Sm- 
ator  Haskell  as  chairman  of  the  PubUe 
Lands  Subcommittee.  The  petitions  ex- 
pressed clearly  the  opposition  of  tbe  lo- 
cal people  to  any  Inclusion  of  the  Ifev 
River  In  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act 
of  1968. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  BCOTT.  Mr.  Fred- 
dent,  will  my  colleague  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  am  ^ad 
to  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCX)TT.  I  should  like 
to  point  out  to  the  Senate  that  the  1910 
population  of  Orayson  County  was  16,491 
people.  Did  I  understand  the  Senator 
correctly  to  say  that  more  than  1,000  of 
this  15.000  p<9ulatlon  petitioned  the 
committee  against  the  bill? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  My  col- 
league from  Virginia  Is  correct.  The  peti- 
tions contain  1,027  signatures. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  That  to  1 
out  of  every  15  people  living  In  flu 
county.  I  would  call  that  significant  op- 
position to  the  bill.  My  office  has  received 
many  letters  and  petitions.  I  Just  asked 
one  member  of  my  staff  to  check  on  thk 
matter  and  imderstand  we  have  received 
50  letters  and  telegrams  just  in  the  paat 
wedc  In  opposition  tg  the  bill,  with  onlr 
three  In  favor  of  the  iheasure. 

I  heard  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Eith) 
referring  to  letters  he  received  fron 
Virginians.  I  think  that  what  the  Sena- 
tor has  said  does  Indicate  that  the  pecvie 
In  Graysfm  County  where  the  project 
will  be  constructed  are  In  favor  of  the 
project  but  opposed  to  the  bill.  Does  mjr 
colleague  agree  with  me  on  that? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  RYRD,  JR.  Yes;  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  my  colleague  froa 
Virginia.  I  think  he  states  the  case  wdL 
He  is  correct  In  his  assertion  that  tbe 
large  majority  of  pe<vle  in  the  area  of 
Orayson  County  oppose  the  leglslatka 
now  before  the  Senate. 

In  that  same  connection,  more  re- 
cently, last  week,  the  Orayson  BudnsB 
Development  Association  sent  me  a  ooo* 
munication  and  It  circulated  new  V^ 
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tioDS  asking  for  (K>P06ltlon  to  S.  2439 
as  communicated  on  May  22,  1974,  by  Its 
aecretary,  Charles  S.  CasseU,  and  the 
i«0ponse  to  that  call  has  been  over- 
whelmingly in  opposition  to  the  pending 
legislation. 

As  I  said  at  tiie  beginning  of  my  re- 
marks, I  have  consistently  supported  re- 
ipoDSlble  environmental  legislation.  But 
I  cannot  and  I  shall  not  support  a  bill 
such  as  this  where  the  local  people  are 
overwhelmingly  opposed  to  its  enact- 
ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ters of  February  12,  1974,  from  Mr.  Rob- 
ert L.  Williams  and  the  Honorable  L. 
Owyn  Parsons  and  of  May  22,  1974,  from 
Mr.  Charles  6.  Vassell  be  Inserted  in  the 

RSCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PkBauABT  13,  1074. 
Hon.  SsMAToa  Hasst  F.  Btsd,  Jr. 

DsAS  SxNAToa  BraoiWe  are  hand  deliver- 
ing to  you  a  copy  of  petitions  circulated  In 
Orayson  County  for  people  to  sign  that  are 
opposed  to  the  mcluslon  of  the  New  River 
in  Virginia  under  Senate  Bill  3430  which 
would  place  the  New  River  under  study  for 
inclusion  in  tbe  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act. 

Peeling  is  running  pretty  high  against  this 
sctlon.  This  petition  explains  the  depth  of 
opposition.  We  urge  you  in  behalf  of  our- 
■slves  and  the  1,037  signers  to  do  all  m  your 
power  to  defeat  this  blU  and  above  all  ex- 
empt the  New  River  in  Virginia  from  the 
effects  of  this  action. 

In  order  to  show  tbe  depth  of  feeling,  we 
sre  sttaching  copy  of  the  petition  to  the 
Orsyson  County  Board  of  Supervisors  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1074  for  the  same  purpoee  and 
signed  by  773  dtlsens. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RoB^  L.  Wnj.nifs, 
L.    QWTN    Paxsons. 

QsiTBOir     Bttsinkss     Dkvxujp- 

Mxirr  AssociATioif, 
/ndependence,  Va..  Ua^  22. 1974 
Hon.  Basst  F.  Btbo. 
VS.  Senate.  SenaU  Office  BuiUing, 
WalMngton.  DJO. 

Dus  BxNAToa  Btxd:  Our  Association  has 
rsoently  circulated  petitions  m  this  ares  op- 
posiag  the  passage  of  BIU  S-3439  to  mcluda 
l»ew  River  under  the  WUd  &  Boenlo  Rivers 
Aet. 

We  have  in  oiir  poaseeskm  petitions  con- 
talnlQg  over  one  thousand  itamea  and  In- 
creasing daUy. 

^We  also  sponsored  a  notice  in  the  Oslax 
Oeaette  (copy  enclosed)  asking  for  endorse- 
ffl«nts  against  the  passage  of  this  Bill,  to 
wiich  we  have  had  good  reeponse  and  con- 
tinue to  receive  them  daUy. 

We  wtBh  to  express  o\ir  thanks  to  you  ftsr 
jonr  oonunued  Intereet.  and  wIU  be  glad 
to  furnish  you  any  of  the  above  material 
»»t  you  feel  woiUd  be  beneficial. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sinoerely, 

CXASLSS  8.  Casssll. 

I^KKD   FOB   TRZS   KNUUST    KXSOtmCS 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR  Mr.  Pl«sl- 

^t.  I  mentioned  earUer  that  the  Blue 
^age  project— if  approved  by  the  FPC 
wm  provide  valuable  additional  energy 
resources.  Our  Nation  Is  still  In  the  grip 
Ma  serious  energy  shortage.  To  be  sure, 
w  presence  has  seemed  to  fade  with  the 
«a  of  a  mUd  winter  and  with  the  heftt 
•od  vacation  activity  of  the  summer  not 
l^vxxxtx.  us. 


But  we  are  a  long  way  from  ending  our 
dependence  upon  unreliable  foreign 
sources  of  petroleum.  We  must  develop 
our  domestic  capabilities  to  end  this  de- 
pendence. And  while  we  must  do  so 
quickly,  we  must  do  so  responsibly. 

The  Blue  Ridge  project  employs  one 
of  the  most  responsible  types  of  energy 
generation.  It  generates  hydroelectric 
power,  a  renewable  resource.  And  it  uses 
a  design  which  combines  conventional 
tiydroelectric  generation  with  pumped 
storage,  to  meet  most  effectively  the  in- 
stant demands  our  society  has  come  to 
make  upon  the  electric  generation  in- 
dustry. During  peak  demand  periods  of 
the  day,  our  total  electrical  generating 
system  must  have  the  capacity  to  expand 
by  as  much  as  15  to  20  percent.  Pumped 
storage  hydroelectric  projects  meet  this 
type  of  power  demand  with  minimal  pol- 
luting effects  to  our  air  and  none  to  our 
water. 

Construction  of  the  Blue  Ridge  project 
will  provide  critically  needed  electrical 
energy  to  consumers  in  Virginia,  West 
Virginia.  Ohio.  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Michigan.  In  addltlm,  the 
Blue  Ridge  project  will  aUow  the  elec- 
tric companies  of  North  Carolina  to  con- 
tinue to  purchase  available  electricity 
during  peak  demand  periods  as  they  have 
regularly  done  for  a  considerable  time. 

Another  factor  I  find  compelling  about 
this  matter  is  that  the  Blue  Ridge  proj- 
ect is  a  private  undertaking.  Its  cost — 
now  estimated  at  nearly  $430  million — 
will  be  borne  by  private  enterprise,  not 
the  taxpayer.  ^ 

I  do  not  feel  Federal  interference  with 
private  enterprise  is  warranted  in  this 
situation,  nor  do  I  believe  the  people 
of  southwest  Virginia  want  Federal  con- 
trol Imposed  on  private  property. 

I  have  indicated  the  local  opposition  to 
this  legislation.  I  want  It  understood  that 
that  opposition  Is  not  synon3Tnous  with 
support  of  the  Blue  Ridge  project.  While 
approval  of  the  project  would  mean  a 
dramatic  boost  to  the  economy  of  Oray- 
son Coimty  and  southwest  Virginia, 
there  are  those  who  clearly  do  not  like 
the  Idea  of  having  their  lands  inundated. 
That  type  of  opposition  Is  quite  under- 
standable. But  S.  2439  would  prescribe  a 
designation  of  this  portion  of  the  New 
River  as  a  wild  and  scenic  river  and 
would  invite  Federal  domination  of  pri- 
vate property.  It  would  permit  extensive 
condemnation.  It  would  severely  control 
land  use  and  economic  growth.  And  in  so 
doing,  it  would  be  ignoring  and  overrid- 
ing the  will  of  the  local  people  and  even 
the  wlU  of  their  Commonwealth  in  favor 
of  the  policies  and  practices  of  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  local  i)eople 
are  opposed  to  this  and  I  shall  oppose  it. 
nf  AmopsiATKmas  of  wiu>  and  scxmc  sms 

DBSIOHATION 

This  bill  calls  for  yet  another  study  of 
the  New  River.  The  Public  Lands  Sub- 
committee received  testimony,  however, 
to  indicate  how  fruitless  this  would  be. 
It  was  noted  that  in  June  1971,  the  seven 
volume,  multlagency  Kanawha  River 
Basin  comprehensive  study,  including 
the  New  River,  was  completed.  That  was 
3  years  ago. 


The  Federal  Power  Commission  has 
studied  this  specific  matter  for  over  9 
years.  The  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  studied  the  recreationaJ  values  of 
this  portion  of  the  New  River,  both  with 
and  without  the  Blue  Ridge  project.  The 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  also 
studied  the  River. 

In  addition,  the  fish  and  wildlife  and 
recreation  agencies  of  both  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  have  studied  the  New 
River. 

As  Oovemor  Godwin  noted  in  his  May 
21,  1974  letter  to  Secretary  Morton— 

AU  of  these  studies  and  testimonies  ai» 
Included  In  the  extensive  evidentiary  record 
which  Is  presently  before  the  Federal  Power 
Comn[il8slon.  The  Congress  Is  not  in  posses- 
sion of  all  of  these- facts.  In  my  judgment, 
the  Federal  Powei-  Commission  U  in  an  im- 
measurably better  position  than  Is  the  Con- 
gress to  evaluate  the  merits  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Project.  The  Commission  Is,  after  aU, 
the  expert  agency  to  which  Congress  has 
committed  such  tasks. 

I  certainly  am  in  thorough  agreement 
with  Governor  Godwin  on  that,  that  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  which  has 
been  studying  this  matter  for  9  years 
and  which  is  charged  with  this  respon- 
sibiUty  by  Congress  is  in  a  far  better 
position  to  evaluate  the  merits  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  project  than  is  Congress. 

As  I  stated  in  January  when  we  last 
debated  this  matter,  I  do  not  prejudge 
the  case  of  the  Blue  Ridge  project.  Nor 
do  I  argue  in  favor  of  the  project.  I 
believe — in  view  of  the  voluminous  record 
before  the  FPC  and  the  scant  record 
compiled  by  the  Interior  Committee — 
that  to  do  so  would  be  inappropriate. 

The  task  of  deciding  on  the  merits 
whether  the  Blue  Ridge  project  should 
be  licensed  belongs  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  To  intervene  by  this  type 
of  congressional  action  does  violence  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  of  1968  and  it  abuses  the  very  sys- 
tem of  expert  review  whi(^  the  Congress 
has  established. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this 
measure. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McClttre)  .  Who  shields  time? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
whatever  time  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wzluam  L.  Scott) 
may  requii^.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the 
the  Senator  for  yielding.  First,  I  should 
like  to  compliment  the  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  for  the  excellent  presenta- 
tion he  has  made  in  opposition  to  this  bUl 
and  the  position  that  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  ought  to  make  the  decision 
as  to  whether  or  not  this  hydroelectric 
power  plant  should  be  constructed. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  very  much  op- 
posing a  bUl  sponsored  by  the  distin- 
guished Senators  from  North  Carolina, 
two  close  personal  friends  of  mine.  How- 
ever, the  intention  of  S.  2439  is  to  block 
construction  of  a  hydroelectric  power 
project  on  the  New  River  in  Grays(m 
Coimty,  Va.,  and  I  Join  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  (Mr.  Haxst  F. 
Btw>,  Jr.)  in  urging  the  Senate  to 
reject  this  proposal.  This  is  a  pri- 
vate   power    project    of    the    Appala- 
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chian  Power  Co.  designed  to  provide 
much-needed  clean  energy  with  private 
capital  and  without  cost  to  the  Oovem- 
ment.  Application  for  a  license  to  con- 
struct the  project  was  first  made  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  in  1965.  Ex- 
haustive hearings  have  been  held,  with 
7.400  pages  of  testimony  taJcen.  The  State 
of  North  Carolina  has  been  a  party  to 
the  proceedings.  In  a  letter,  appearing  on 
pages  80,  81,  and  82  of  the  subcommittee 
hearings,  the  chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion states  the  reasons  for  his  opposition 
to  the  bill  and  urges  that  the  Commission 
be  permitted  to  decide  the  case.  Mr. 
President,  I  sisk  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  be  printed  in  its  entirety  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

TroBtM.  Pown  Commisbion, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Fehruary  19,  1974. 
Hon.  HEifXT  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on   Interior  and  /n- 
tutar  Affairs,   C7.5.   Senate,   Washington, 
DC. 

Dbab  MX.  Chaikman:  Tbe  Commission  has 
not  been  asked  to  comment  on  S.  3439 
(Helm*) .  a  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  of  1968  by  designating  a  segment 
of  the  New  River  as  a  potential  component  of 
the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 
Inasmuch  as  the  bill  vitally  affects  functions 
delegated  to  the  Commission,  we  offer  our 
comments. 

S.  3439  would  amend  subsection  (a)  of 
section  5  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act 
(18  U.S.C.  1376(a) )  by  providing  that  a  seg- 
ment of  the  New  River  In  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia  be  designated  as  a  potential 
component  of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System.  Section  6  of  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  would  preclude  the  FPC 
from  licensing  a  hydroelectric  project,  pend- 
ing outcome  of  the  study.  In  the  particular 
case  of  the  New  River,  this  would  preclude  the 
Commission  from  licensing  the  Blue  Ridge 
Hydroelectric  Pumped  Storage  Project. 

On  February  36.  1966.  the  Appalachian 
Power  Company  filed  an  application  with 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  for  the  Blue 
Ridge  Hydroelectric  Pumped  Storage  Project, 
FPC  Project  No.  3317.  Hearings  were  held 
on  man^  days  between  May  33,  1967  and 
July  32,  1960.  On  October  1,  1969,  the  Ad- 
mlnlstraltlve  Law  Judge  Issued  his  Initial 
Decision  approving  the  application.  On  Feb- 
ruary 2.  1970.  the  C<Hnmls8ion  beard  oral 
argument.  Thereafter,  the  Conunlsslon  re- 
manded the  proceeding  to  the  Administra- 
tive Law  Judge  for  fxirther  hearing  on  com- 
pliance with  the  National  Environmental 
PoUcy  AM.  Ten  days  of  additional  hearings 
were  held.  On  June  21,  1971,  the  Administra- 
tive Law  Judge  issued  a  supplemental  deci- 
sion recotnmendlng  Commission  ^>provaI  of 
the  project. 

The  proceedings  were  again  reopened  by 
Commission  order.  The  CkHnmlaslon's  latest 
action  on  the  Blue  Ridge  Project  was  its 
order  dated  November  2,  1972,  "Reopening 
the  Proceeding  and  Requiring  Further  Pro- 
cedures to  Implement  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act."  The  dedslcHi  to  reopen 
the  proceedings  were  based  on  the  October  10, 
1973  decision  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  denying  the  Commiasion's  peti- 
tion for  a  writ  of  certiorari  to  review  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  Greene 
County  Planning  Board  v.  FT.C,  446  F.  3d 
412  (1973) ,  certiorari  denied,  FTC.  v.  Oreene 
County  Planning  Board,  409  UB.  849  (1972). 
The  Oretne  County  decision  concerns  this 
CommlaBlon's  procedures  with  respect  to  the 
Implenteiitatlon  of  the  National  Envlron- 
tzMntal  PoUcy  Aet.  It  zaqulrM  Inclusion  In 


the  hearing  record  of  a  staff  environmental 
Impact  statement. 

On  July  34  and  36,  1973,  a  further  hear- 
ing was  held,  and  the  staff's  environmental 
impact  statement  was  subjected  to  cross- 
examination.  After  submission  of  further 
briefs,  the  Presiding  Administrative  Law 
Judge  issued  an  additional  supplemental  ini- 
tial decision  on  January  23,  1974,  recommend- 
ing issuance  of  a  Itceoae  which  Included  65 
separate  requirements  as  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  license.  Under  the  Commission's 
rules,  briefs  on  exceptions  and  briefs  op- 
posing exceptions  to  the  Initial  decision  may 
be  submitted  to  the  Commission.  In  the 
eight  years  that  the  Appalachian  Power  Com- 
pany's application  has  been  before  the  Com- 
mission, testimony  over  7,400  pages  has  been 
taken  from  96  witnesses  and  almost  300  ex- 
hibits have  been  presented. 

The  Commission  Is  opposed  to  the  en- 
actment of  this  bill.  In  Scenic  Hudson  Pres- 
ervation Conference  v.  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. 463  F.  2d  463.  467  (1971).  and  in 
First  towa  Hydro-Electric  Cooperative  v.  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  328  US.  153.  180- 
183  (1946).  the  courts  in  interpreting  !§  4(e) 
and  10(a)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act.  held  that 
the  Commission,  in  evaluating  a  license  ap- 
plication, has  the  primary  responsibility  for 
determining  whether  the  project  embodies  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  Improving  the  water- 
way. 

In  First  Iowa  the  Supreme  Court  discussed 
the  passage  of  the  Federal  Water  Power  Act 
(Part  I  of  the  Federal  Power  Act)  and  said 
(at  pp.  180-181)  : 

"*  *  *  It  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  widely 
supported  effort  of  the  conservationists  to 
seciire  enactment  of  a  complete  scheme  of 
national  regulation  which  would  promote 
the  comprehensive  development  of  the  water 
resources  of  the  Nation,  insofar  as  It  was 
within  the  reach  of  the  federal  power  to  do 
so.  instead  of  the  piecemeal,  restrictive,  neg- 
ative approach  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Acts 
and  other  federal  laws  previously  enacted. 

"It  was  a  major  undertaking  involving  a 
major  change  of  national  policy.  That  It  was 
the  intention  of  Congress  to  secure  a  compre- 
hensive development  of  national  resources 
and  not  merely  to  prevent  obstructions  to 
navigation  Is  apparent  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Act,  the  statutory  scheme  of  which  has 
been  several  times  reviewed  and  approved  by 
the  courts." 

In  view  of  the  extensive  time  and  effort 
expended  by  the  Commission  staff,  the  Ap- 
plicant, and  Interested  parties  on  the  Blue 
Ridge  application,  the  Commission  believes 
that  it  should  be  permitted  to  decide  the 
case.  We  therefore  oppose  enactment  of  S. 
2439. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  it  has  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  the  report. 
Sincerely. 

'  John  N.  Nabsikas. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, New  River  nms  through  three 
States,  consisting  of  only  21  miles  in 
North  Carolina.  Only  5  miles  of  the  main 
stem  of  the  New  River  are  actually  in 
North  Carolina,  and  the  remainder  is  In 
the  north  and  south  forks  of  the  river. 
But  there  are  145  miles  of  this  rtver  in 
T^rginia  and  approximately  22  miles  of 
river  length  in  West  Virginia,  for  a  total 
length  of  254  miles,  according  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers.  There  are  already  two 
manmade  lakes  ttn  it.  Bluestone  and 
Claytor,  but  even  after  coDstructloti  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  project,  there  will  remain 
approximately  150  miles  of  froe-flowlng 
water  before  the  New  joins  tbe  Omviej 


to  form  the  Kanawha  in  West  Virginia. 
Therefore,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia,  with  233  miles  of  thii 
stream,  has  a  far  greater  interest  than 
the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Why  do  they  not  build  a 
hydroelectric  dam  down  somewhere  oa 
that  stretch  of  the  river? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand the  Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Why  do  they  not  bulM 
a  hydroelectric  dam  on  the  stretch  of  the 
river,  down  below  Claytor  Lake? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  There  Is  a 
dam,  I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator. 
Bluestone  Dam  is  down  in  the  area  to 
which  the  Senator  refers. 

Mr.  EKVIN.  That  is  comparatively 
small.  They  have  all  that  water  down 
there.  Why  do  they  not  build  a  hydro- 
electric development  down  there,  instead 
of  up  in  the  moimtalns? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  respond 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  by  saylnc 
that  this  is  a  private  project  to  be  built 
by  a  private  power  company.  It  is  not  a 
Government  project.  We  have  no  ri^ 
to  tell  the  power  company  where  to  place 
a  dam.  However,  in  order  for  them  to 
construct  a  dam,  they  do  have  to  go  to 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  obtain 
a  license.  They  went  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  9  years  ago,  in  an  effort  to 
obtain  that  license;  and,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  there  have  been  extensiw 
hearings  with  regard  to  that  before  the 
Federal  Power  Commission. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  an  additional  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad 
to  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  This  bill  will  only  provide 
for  a  study,  a  study  that  will  have  to  be 
completed  in  2  years.  Since  the  New 
River  has  been  there  for  millions  of 
years,  and  since  it  has  been  9  or  10  yean 
since  the  Federal  Power  Commiwlnn 
started  to  study  this  project,  what  Is  the 
harm  in  having  the  study  made,  which 
might  result  in  saving  the  river  for  all 
time  suid  for  all  i>eople  in  America? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Pre* 
dent,  we  are  Aot  fooling  anyone  by  tbii 
amendment  for  a  2-year  study.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  CaroUDa 
well  knows  that  earlier  this  year,  he  dU 
offer  an  amendment  that  provided  for  a 
study  but  did  not  authorize  the  apprch 
priation  of  any  funds.  The  Senator  ha« 
said,  "Sam,  kill  that  dam."  That  is  what 
the  distinffulshed  Senator  Is  attempttiif 
to  do,  and  I  do  not  think  he  will  back 
away  from  that  statement. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  All  this  bill  provides  ii  a 
study  by  the  Interior  Department.  After 
that  study  is  made,  even  if  they  favor 
presen^ng  the  river,  under  the  temii 
of  the  nil,  they,  would  have  to  come  back 
to  Congress,  dince  the  Appalachte 
Power  Co.  has  been  fiddling  with  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  for  9  yean. 
I  do  not  see  why  it  is  going  to  hurt  to 
fiddle  for  2  more.  It  might  result,  ia 
fact,  in  saving  the  river  for  the  peopit 
of  the  UnMwl  SUtes,  Instead  of  glvloglk 
to  the  ApjalaciJilan  Powes,Qo. 
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llr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  appreci- 
ate the  distinguished  Senator's  com- 
ments. 

The  study  has  been  going  on  for  9 
years  because  the  State  of  North  Ctao- 
Una  entered  an  appearance,  the  State  of 
West  Virginia  entered  an  appearance, 
the  State  of  Virginia  entered  an  appear- 
ance, and  various  individuals  and  groups 
have  entered  appearances.  There  have 
been  numerous  time-constunlng  studies 
ol  this  matter.  But  the  administrative 
law  judge  of  the  Federal  Power  Comv 
mission  has  recommended  three  times 
that  the  license  be  granted.  J 

Congress  has  created  the  Federal  Po^r 
Commission  and  given  it  authority  to 
bold  hearings  and  license  private  power 
companies  to  construct  hydroelectric 
power  projects.  For  9  years  the  power 
commission  has  attempted  to  hear 
everyone  desiring  to  be  heard.  Ninety- 
five  witnesses  have  appeared ;  almost  300 
exhibits  have  been  filed.  On  January  23 
of  this  year,  the  day  after  the  Senate 
rejected  a  prior  effort  to  bar  the  con- 
struction of  this  project,  the  administra- 
tive law  judge  for  the  third  time  ruled 
in  favor  of  granting  the  license.  On  page 
31  of  his  opinion,  the  hearing  officer 
summarized  the  benefits  of  ttds  project 
In  this  manner: 

7.  The  project  wUI  provide  desirable  pub- 
lic beneflta  m  terms  of  reliable  power  sup- 
ply. Hood  control,  low  flow  regulation, 
recreational  development,  wuhing  opportunl- 
Uas  in  the  project  reservoirs  and  down- 
stream, and  potential  water  supply. 

He  adds: 

i.  The  project  wlU  complement  and  en- 
hance existing  and  planned  recreational  and 
•oenks  areas  In  the  vicinity  of  the  project. 

Let  me  add  that  all  this  is  without 
eiqjense  to  the  taxpayer.  It  seems  unrea- 
sonable, Mr.  President,  for  Congress  to 
create  an  agency — and  it  did  create  the 
Federal  Power  Commission — give  it  au- 
thority to  hear  evidence  and  determine 
whether  a  project  should  be  constructed, 
and  when  a  decision  is  made,  to  take  the 
individual  case  away  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  administrative  agency. 

The  Senate  apparenlJy  agreed  with 
tWs  view  <m  January  22  of  this  year  be- 
cause an  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ators from  North  Carolina  to  this  year's 
water  resources  bin,  8.  2798,  to  accom- 
plish the  same  purpose,  was  rejected  by 
a  rollcall  vote  of  51  to  31.  The  amend- 
ment had  previously  been  brought  before 
the  Public  Works  Committee  by  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  North  Carolina  but  was 
not  made  a  part  of  the  water  resources 
bill.  Mr.  President,  I  realise  the  poliUcal 
leadership  in  North  Carolina  opposes  this 
project  but  their  counterparts  In  Vir- 
ginia favor  it,  and  it  is  prinuuHy  a  Vir- 
ginia project.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
reservoir  surface  area  will  be  located 
within  Virginia,  as  weU  as  the  projects 
VKo  dams,  powerhouses,  and  associated 
transmission  facilities.  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  share  a  common  bound- 
ary for  many  miles  and  there  aro  a 
humber  of  projects  with  reaervolrs  In 
^rginla  that  benefit  the  people  of  tiaeVb. 
w<dina  as  well  as  Virginia.  I  under- 
hand this  is  true  of  the  Phflppot  Dam 
and  also  true  of  the  Kerr  Dam  in  which 
nwet  of  reservoir  area  is  located  within 


the  State  of  Virginia.  Both  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  have  entered  appear- 
ances before  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. The  Oovemor  of  Virginia  has  even 
raised  the  question  of  whether  New  River 
meets  the  legal  requirements  of  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President,  that 
his  letter  Qf  May  21,  1974,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

COMMONWKALTH    OF    ViBCUriA, 

OinCX   OF  THE   OoVKUfOK, 

May  21.  1974. 
Be  S.  2439. 

Hon.   ROCKKS   C.    B.   MOBTON, 

Secrttary  of  the  Interior 
Wiuhington,  D.C. 

Dkax  Seoutaxt  Mobxom:  This  letter  Is 
in  reference  to  S.  2439  which  Is  presently  be- 
fore the  Senate.  The  stated  pvirpoee  of  S.  2439 
Is  to  amend  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act 
of  1988  by  designating  a  segment  of  the  New 
River  as  a  potential  component  of  the  Na- 
tional WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers  System.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  segment  of  the  New 
River  designated  in  S.  2439  does  not  meet 
the  legal  requirements  of  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  River  Act  of  1068.  This  letter  is  In- 
tended to  express  the  •firm  opposition  of  the 
Commonweaith  of  Virginia  to  the  passage 
of  S.  2439.  The  reasons  for  such  oppoeltion 
are  set  forth  below. 

wmie  the  expUcit  ptirpoee  of  S.  2439  Is  to 
designate  a  segment  of  the  New  River  as  a 
potential  component  of  the  National  WUd 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  the  actual  pur- 
pose Is  to  divest  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission of  jurisdiction  to  license  the  Blue 
Ridge  Project  proposed  to  be  constnied  by 
the  Appalachian  Power  Company  on  that 
segment  of  the  New  River.  The  Blue  Rtdga 
Project,  as  propoaed,  is  a  two-dam,  1,800,000 
kilowatt  hydroelectric  and  pumiMd  stor- 
age project  to  be  located  on  the  New  Blver 
In  Virginia  wttb  reservoirs  extending  Into 
North  Carolina.  This  project  will  be  primari- 
ly a  Virginia  project  m  that  both  dams,  both 
powerhouaee,  all  transmission  facllties,  and 
tWD-thlrds  of  the  reeerrolrs  are  to  be  lo- 
cated within  the  C<Knmonwealth.  This  Proj- 
ect Is  designed  to  provide  needed  electric 
generating  capacity  for  the  American  Electric 
Power  System,  which  serves  not  only  Virginia 
but  the  Bast-Central  United  States. 

The  support  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the 
Blue  Ridge  Project  Is  premised  upon  the 
niunerous  and  significant  benefits  that  she 
wUl  receive  from  that  Project.  The  Project 
wlU  provide  for  flood  control  benefits  to  resi- 
dences, commercial  Atablishments  and  lands 
adjacent  to  the  entire  stretoh  of  the  New 
River  within  the  Commonwealth.  The  Project 
will  augment  flows  in  the  New  River,  thereby 
providing  an  enhanced  and  more  reliable 
water  supply  for  that  portion  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  reservoirs  of  the  Project  will 
provide  for  significant  recreational  benefits 
that  wUl  complement  nearby  upland  recrea- 
tional facilities.  Moreover,  the  Project  wUl 
produce  1,800.000  kUowatts  of  absolutely  es- 
sential electrical  energy,  and  will  generate 
that  energy  in  an  environmentally  acceptable 
manner.  The  Blue  Ridge  Project  will  help  to 
ensure  that  a  reliable  and  continuous  supply 
of  electric  energy  will  be  available  to  the 
citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  and  other 
states. 

The  application  for  a  license  to  construct 
the  Blue  Ridge  Project  has  been  pending  be- 
fore the  Federal  Power  Commission  since 
lese.  The  Commonwealth  intervened  In  this 
proceeding  in  1967  to  expre»  to  the  Commis- 
sion Its  views  and  support  of  the  proposed 
Project,  and  has  ooQ«la«ed  to.  participnite  in 
the  proceeding  to  this  date. 


(During  the  course  of  this  extended  and 
exhaustive  licensing  proceeding,  the  Project 
has  been  modified  several  times.  The  most 
drastic  modification  occurred  in  1968  at  the 
insistence  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
which  was  then,  and  stiu  is,  a  party  to  that 
licensing  proceeding.  Such  governmental  In- 
tervention, coupled  with  indecision  and  con- 
flicting policy  within  the  federal  bureauc- 
racy, has  resulted  in  tmconscionable  delays 
in  the  process  of  governmental  decision- 
making. 

In  view  of  this  background.  Including  the 
DepKtments  support  for  the  Project  before 
the  Senate  as  late  as  February.  1974  I  am 
confident  that  you  can  appreciate  my  great 
dismay  when  I  learned  that  by  letter  to  Sen- 
ator Helms  of  North  Carolina  dated  April  4 
1974,  you  reversed  the  Department's  position 
and  urged  enactment  of  s.  2439  This  dra- 
matic reversal  of  position  was  taken  without 
any  contact  with  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia— the  state  In  which 
the  Blue  Ridge  Project  is  located  and  la 
wh  ch  most  of  the  main  stem  New  River 
included  in  S.  2439  is  located.  Furthermore 
neither  S.  2439  nor  its  companion  Bill  in  the 
House  is  sponsored  by  any  member  of  the 
Virginia  Congressional  delegation. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  S.  2439  con- 
templates at  least  a  two-year  study  of  the 
New  River,  a  period  of  time  which  you  have 
stated   WUl   not  result   in   "delaying  undS 

J:!!,,^t  '^^^  °"*  "***  **»*  ^^^  BtTCrhas 
been  the  subject  of  a  number  of  studies  in 
recent  years.  In  June,  1971.  the  federal  and 
state    multi-agency   Kanawha    River    BasUi 

^^^'Til*°t.'''*  ^*"^y  ^"  completed  and 
filed  with  the  Congress.  This  Study  involved 

of*^^  V™"  ^'^  °'  "^^  "*P~*«  o'  **»»*  portion 
aL^  *,  *  ^''^  *^*=^  '"  Included  in  S 
2439.  Also,  many  studies  of  the  River  have 
been  made  in  the  context  of  the  Ptederal 
Power  CommlBsion  proceeding.  Par  example, 
Interior  made  a  study  of  recreation  values 
m  that  rea<A  of  river  with  and  without  the 
Blue  Ridge  Project.  The  flsh  and  wildlife  and 
S^onnf'i,  '^'^f**"  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  have  also  studied  the  River,  as  has 
"^  3  staff  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  Reo- 
resentativee  from  North  Carolina  have  pre- 
sented testimony  setting  forth  their  view  of 
the  Rivers  existing  values.  All  of  these  stud- 
les  and  testUnonles  are  Included  In  the  ex- 
tensive evidentiary  record  which  is  presently 

^^nn^**?  ^'^^  ^*"  CommlartorT^e 
CongTMs  is  not  in  possession  of  all  of  these 
facts.  In  my  Judgment,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  is  in  an  Immeasurably  better 
m«i.V**,*^I!°  «  ***  CJongress  to  evaluate  the 
merits  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Project.  The  Com- 
mtaslon  IS.  after  all.  the  ex^t  agencHo 
which  Congress  has  committed  such  tasks 

th.  n"!  ^L^^"^''"*  "^"^  relationship  to 
the  Blue  Ridge  Project,  the  status  of  the 
Department  as  a  party  to  Ptedeial  Power 
Commission  hearings  on  the  matter,  and  ex- 
pressions of  support  voiced  to  the  Senate 
iS$!  ?  Committee  as  recent  as  February 
1974,  I  trust  that  you  wUl  reconsider  the 
most  recent  position  you  have  taken  and 
modify  It  m  a  manner  that  reflects  the 
Satt^  «>^oem  of  VirglnU  on  thU  vital 
Sincerely, 

Mnis  B.  Ooownf,  Jr., 

Governor. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  letter  is  a  strong  endorsement 
of  the  project,  and  I  would  like  to  i«ad 
foi'  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  some 
portions  of  the  letter.  On  the  first  page 
the  Gtovemor  states: 

The  stated  purpose  of  S.  2439  is  to  ■iTwnd 
the  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  lAflg  by 
designating  a  segment  of  tlw  New  Blver 
as  a  potential  component  of  the  Natlooal 
WUd  and  Scenic  Rivera  System.  I  am  con- 
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▼Inced  that  ths  Mgment  of  tbe  Vvm  Hlvar 
daslgnAtad  In  S.  2439  dees  not  me«t  the 
legal  requirements  of  tbe  Wild  and  Scenic 
Blvers  Act  of  1968.  This  letter  Is  Intended 
to  express  tbe  flmx  opposition  of  tbe  Cozn- 
monwealtb  of  Virginia  to  tbe  passage  cf  S. 
3439.  Tbe  reasons  for  sucb  (q>posltlon  are 
■et  forth  below. 

While  the  letter  will  be  in  the  Record 
In  its  entirety,  I  do  wish  to  read  a  para- 
graph on  page  2  which  states: 

Tbe  support  of  tbe  Ck>mmonwealth  for 
tbe  Blue  Ridge  Project  Is  premised  upon  tbe 
numeroiis  and  significant  benefits  that  she 
win  receive  from  that  Project.  The  Project 
will  provide  for  flood  control  benefits  to  res- 
idences, commercial  establishments  and 
lands  adjacent  to  tbe  entire  stretch  of  the 
New  River  wltbln  tbe  Commonwealth.  Tbe 
Project  will  augment  flows  In  tbe  New  River 
thereby  providing  an  enhanced  and  more 
rallable  water  supply  tor  that  portion  of 
the  CoEomonwealth.  The  reservoirs  of  the 
Project  will  provide  for  significant  recrea- 
tkHial  benefits  that  wUl  complement  nearby 
upland  recreational  facilities.  Moreover  tbe 
Project  will  produce  1300,000  kUo watts  of 
absolutely  essential  eleetrtcal  energy,  and 
will  generate  that  energy  In  an  environ- 
mentally acceptable  matter.  The  Blue  Ridge 
Project  will  help  to  ensure  that  a  reliable 
and  contlnupus  supply  of  electric  energy 
will  be  available  to  tbe  citizens  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  other  states. 

Then,  I  would  like  to  read  the  con- 
chidlng  paragraph  which  states: 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  New  RlT«r  has 
been  the  >ub)ect  of  a  nimiber  of  studies  In 
recent  years.  In  June,  1971,  tbe  fedaral  and 
state  multi-agency  Kanawha  River  Basin 
Comprehensive  Study  was  completed  and 
filed  with  the  Congress.  This  Study  involved 
a  consideration  of  all  aspects  of  that  portion 
of  tbe  New  River  which  is  Included  In  S.  2439. 
Also,  many  studies  of  the  River  have  been 
made  in  the  context  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  proceeding.  For  example,  Inte- 
i\at  made  a  study  of  recreation  values  in  that 
isach  of  river  with  and  without  tbe  Blue 
Bldge  Project.  The  fish  and  wildlife  and 
recreation  aganolee  of  Virginia  and  North 
Oamllna  have  also  studied  the  River,  as  has 
^PC's  staff  and  tbe  Corps  of  Kngtneeis.  Rep- 
ressntatlTes  from  Ncxtb  Carolina  have  pre- 
ssnted  testimony  setttng  forth  their  view  of 
the  River's  existing  values.  All  of  these 
studlM  and  testimonies  are  included  in  the 
axtenslTe  evidentiary  record  which  Is 
presently  before  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. Tbe  CoBgrsss  is  not  in  possession  of  aU 
of  these  facts.  In  my  Judgment,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  Is  In  an  Immeasurably 
better  position  than  Is  the  Congress  to  eval- 
uate tha  merits  of  the  Blxie  Ridge  Project, 
me  Commission  is.  after  all,  the  expert 
agency  to  which  Congress  has  committed 
such  tasks. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BTRD.  JR.  Mr.  Piwi- 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRO,  JR.  My  col- 
league from  Virginia  has  made  a 
splendid  presentation.  He  has  devel- 
oped many  Important  facts  about  this 
legislation. 

I  think  one  aq^ect  of  It  needs  to  be 
emphasiied  again.  I  am  speaking  now  of 
the  figures  which  my  colleague  from 
Virginia  developed  which  show  that  of 
the  New  River  running  through  three 
States  only  21  miles  are  in  North  Caro- 
lina. whOe  146  miles  are  In  Virginia  and 
V>proximately  88  miles  of  the  river's 
length  are  in  West  Virginia.  It  is  sigxUfl- 


cant,  I  think,  and  I  hope  the  Sexiate  will 
bear  in  mind  that  the  length  of  this  river 
running  through  these  three  States,  145 
miles  are  in  Virginia  and  only  21  miles 
are  in  North  Carolina.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator said  only  6  miles  of  the  river  itself 
are  In  North  Carolina.  What  would  the 
other  16  miles  be? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  That  would 
be  the  North  Ptork  and  the  South  Fork, 
making  a  total  of  21  miles.  We  did  check 
with  the  Library  of  Congress  with  regard 
to  these  figures.  We  checked  with  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  first  figure  we 
received  was  that  there  were  only  5  miles 
of  the  main  stem  In  North  Carolina.  Later 
we  received  figures  that  varied  slightly; 
but  figures  that  are  agreed  on  by  Colonel 
Rush  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Library  of  Congress  do  indicate  that  21 
miles  of  the  New  River  are  within  North 
Carolina  compared  with  145  miles  in  Vir- 
ginia and  88  miles  in  West  Virginia.  Even 
If  we  take  the  more  liberal  figures,  this  is 
primarily  a  Virginia  river  and  North 
Carolina  has  considerably  less  than 
either  of  the  other  affected  States,  ac- 
tually only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  In  concluding  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  that  whiq^  my  colleague  from 
Virginia  has  emphasized  also.  Neither 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  asking  the  Sen- 
ate to  approve  the  Blue  Ridge  project. 
The  only  thing  we  are  asking  Is  to  permit 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  which 
held  extensive  hearings  on  this  matter, 
and  which  has  7,000  pages  of  testimony 
to  make  the  final  decision,  rather  than 
to  have  the  decision  made  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  appreciate 
the  comments  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  imderstand  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  a  Uttle  dlfferenUy.  He  is 
asking  the  Senate  not  to  permit  the  Inte- 
rior Department  to  study  this  river  to 
determine  if  it  should  be  in  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  My  state- 
ment Is  to  the  effect  that  we  have  >i«/l 
many  studies  of  this  river  and  this  Is  a 
matter  to  be  determined  under  existing 
law  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

Let  me  add,  however,  that  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  has  consulted  with 
and  obtained  the  views  of  various  gov- 
ernmental agencies.  In  my  opinion,  it  hiv 
complied  with  the  law. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would  say 
that  section  1278,  title  10,  of  the  United 
States  Code — which  was  enacted  after 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  was  es- 
tablished—plainly gives  priority  to  wild 
imd  scenic  considerations  over  power  de- 
vekyment- 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  will  suqiend  for  just 
a  mcHnent,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  final  passage  of  the  bill.  I  think  a  siifll- 
dent  number  of  Senators  are  preaent. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  are  requested.  There  is  a  suffi- 
cient second. 

Tbe  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  apok«lae 
to  the  Senator  for  interrupting,  but  i 
did  want  to  get  the  yeas  and  oayi 
ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Perhaps  I  was  interrupting 
the  Senator,  but  I  wanted  to  point  out  to 
the  Senator  that  with  respect  to  Con. 
gress  having  given  jurisdiction  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  to  pass  on 
power  projects,  subsequently  Congress 
passed  the  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act 
and  gave  thp  Department  of  the  Interior 
the  power  to  designate  rivers  as  part  of 
the  Wild  and  Scenic  River  System.  It 
determined  that  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission cannot  authorise  or  license  the 
building  of  power  projects  which  would 
affect  the  wild  or  scenic  rivers  hereafter 
included.  So  evidently  Congress  thought 
that  wild  and  scenic  rivers  were  more  im- 
portant  than  power  development. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  have  not 
raised  the  question  of  the  authority  of 
Congress  to  pass  this  bill  other  than  to 
read  from  the  letter  of  the  Governor  of 
Virginia,  in  which  he  says  he  has  doubU 
about  the  legality  of  the  New  River  be- 
ing Included  within  the  Wild  and  ft^i^te 
Rivers  Act.  It  is  my  recollection  that  the 
act  says  Congress  shall  not  include  t 
river  over  the  objection  of  the  Ooveraor 
of  the  State  Involved.  We  are  taini^ 
about  a  Virginia  river. 

I  would  ask  my  distinguished  colleague 
to  withhold  further  questions  until  I  lum 
finished  my  presentation.  Then  I  shall  be 
glad  to  enter  Into  a  colloquy  with  htan  en 
the  merits  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  not  reasonable  to 
make  this  project  a  political  football  to 
see  which  State  has  the  greater  political 
muscle.  Neither  Virginia  Senator  Is  ask- 
ing the  Senate  to  approve  the  project 
We  are  merely  asking  that  you  leave  tbe 
decision  of  whether  a  private  utility  com- 
pany can  construct  a  hydroelectric  dam 
with  private  capital  to  the  Federal  Povrer 
Commission.  Tliat  if  what  the  Commli- 
sion  was  created  to  no.  We  do  feel,  how- 
ever, that  a  State  with  only  21  miles  of 
a  264-mUe  stream  has  a  far  less  inteieet 
in  a  project  than  the  adjoining  States  of 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  river  and  that  the  viewi 
of  the  State  of  Virginia  of  where  tl» 
project  is  to  be  constructed  should  not  be 
ignored.  The  defeat  of  this  proposal  sod 
a  favorable  decision  by  the  Pedersl 
Power  Commission  wlU  provide  new  clean 
energy  without  cost  to  the  Government 
at  a  time  when  the  American  people  are 
concerned  about  both  energy  and  our 
environment.  Therefore.  I  Join  the  Oov- 
emor  of  Virginia  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  our  State,  in  urging  that  this  bOl 
be  rejected. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Wh9 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HKT.MB.  Mr.  President,  will  tbe 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RASKELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  tfM 
proponents  of  the  bill  have? 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  Hie 
Chair  is  not  certahi,  but  I  believe  tbe 
Senator  has  18  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HKT.MS.  I  will  need  2  mlnotes. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  yldd  2  minutn  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  Preddmi,  I  want  H 
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join  with  the  Senator  from  Virginia  in 
asserting  that  certainly  there  is  no  per- 
sonal conflict  between  the  Senators  from 
Virginia  and  the  Senators  from  North 
Carolina,  but  I  would  point  out  that 
North  Carolina  is  not  the  only  State  that 
gupports^e  inclusion  of  the  New  River 
in  the  ^mld  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 
The  West  Virginia  Senate  on  March  7 
passed  a  resolution  urging  Congress  to 
Include  the  New  River  as  part  of  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Beckley, 
W.  Va.,  Post-Herald,  and  an  editorial 
from  the  same  paper  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(Prom  tbe  Beckley  (W.  Va.)  Post-Herald  and 
Register.  Apr.  14,  1974J 

SXNATE  Wants  New  Riveb  in  Scenic  Water 
System 

Charleston,  W.  Va. — The  West  Virginia 
Senate  passed  Thursday  a  resolution  request- 
ing Congress  to  include  the  New  River  as 
part  of  tbe  National  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Systems. 

Opponents  to  tbe  resolution  argued  It  was 
an  attempt  to  klU  tbe  proposed  Blue  Ridge 
power  project  proposed  by  the  American 
Electric  Power  Company  on  the  Virginia- 
North  Carolina  border. 

Sen.  Carl  E.  Gainer,  D-Nlcbolas,  said  des- 
ignation of  tbe  river  under  tbe  federal  act 
would  prevent  tbe  Federal  Power  Commlasion 
from  licensing  tbe  $432  million  twin-dam 
project. 

Sen.  Orton  Jones,  R-Roanoke,  described  to 
bis  colleagues  a  raft  trip  he  bad  taken  on 
tbe  river  last  year  and  urged  that  the  Sen- 
ate not  "to  allow  this  river  to  become  con- 
taminated by  tbe  whims  of  man." 

Sen.  J.  C.  Dillon,  D-Summers,  agreed  with 
Jones  saying  thousands  now  enjoy  tbe  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  the  river  and  urging  It  be 
preserved  so  "millions  might  enjoy  It." 

Adopted  by  a  voice  vote  the  resolution  In 
part  states: 

"The  New  River  which  rises  in  the  lilgh- 
lands  of  North  Carolina,  crosses  tbe  state  of 
Virginia  and  terminates  at  its  confluence 
with  tbe  Oauley  River  In  West  Virginia  Is 
one  of  tbe  longest  and  most  scenic  rivers 
In  the  eastern  United  States  and  .  .  .  The 
New  River  has  escaped  much  of  the  pollution 
that  has  all  but  destroyed  moet  of  the  na- 
tion's rivers  and  should  be  preserved  for 
posterity." 

Tbe  resolution  was  sponsored  by  Sens.  Pat 
HamUton,  D-Fayette  and  Robert  Nelson,  D- 
CabeU. 

BuLLT  lOR  Senators  Hamilton,  Nelson 

There  was  an  Important  action  taken  by 
tl^e~^West  Virginia  Senate  on  March  7  that 
ought  to  be  pursued. 

On  that  day  a  resolution  introduced  by 
Senators  Pat  Hamilton  (D-Payette)  and 
Robert  Nelson  (D-Cabell)  was  passed  by  tbe 
Senate  requesting  Congress  to  Include  New 
River  in  the  National  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Systems. 

Tills  Newspaper  enthusiastically  endorses 
that  resolution  and  urges  that  It  be  sup- 
ported and  passed. 

The  river  is  somewhat  unique  In  many 
ways.  It  la  said  to  be  the  oldest  river  in 
North  America.  It  has  spectactilar  gorges 
that  make  it  a  scenic  wonder  In  places  where 
It  has  not  been  abused.  It  certainly  ought  to 
be  protected  and  cherlabed. 

Tlw  resolution  by  the  Bente  said: 

"The  New  River  which  rises  in  the  lilgh- 
l»od8  of  North  Carolina,  croeses  the-fitate  of 
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Virginia  and  terminates  at  its  confluence 
with  the  Oauley  River  in  West  Virginia  is 
one  of  the  longest  and  moet  scenic  rivers  in 
the  eastern  United  States  and  .  .  .  Tlie  New 
River  has  escaped  much  of  the  poUution  that 
has  aU  but  destroyed  most  of  tbe  nation's 
rivers  and  should  be  preserved  for  posterity." 
Well  drink  (New  River  water)  to  that. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
for  yielding  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the 
time  to  be  charged  equally  against  both 
sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object — and, 
of  course.  I  shall  not  object — I  would 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  whether  he 
proposes  to  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  That  is  my  intention. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  would  ask  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  object  to  the  suspension  of  the 
proceedings  imder  the  quorum  call? 
There  is  a  quorum  call  in  progress. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  withdraw  ray  reservation. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  further  proceedings  under  the 
quorum  call  will  be  dispensed  with. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  distinguished  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  would  ask  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator if  he  proposes  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  That  is  my  intention. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  Is  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion insofar  as  time  is  concerned?  Is  It 
contemplated  that  there  will  be  a  vote 
at  4  o'clock  on  final  passage  of  the  bUl? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  order 
was  that  there  would  be  no  rollcaU  votes 
before  the  hour  of  4  o'clock. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Then,  It  can 
be  afterwards  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 


The 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
amendment  wiU  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment as  foUow^s: 

On  page  2,  line  7,  insert  the  following: 

(1)  strike  Section  2 

(2)  (29)  that  portion  of  tbe  minols  River, 
in  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  beginning  at  the 
upper  limits  of  tbe  Tenkiller  Lake,  thence 
upstream  to  the  Arkansas  State  Line. 

(3)  Insert  "old"  Section  2 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  author- 
ize a  study  of  a  section  of  the  Illinois 
River  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  which 
has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  popular  scenic  sind  recreational 
streams  in  the  Midwest.  The  river  an- 
nually draws  thousands  of  visitors  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  who  enjoy  swim- 
ming, boating,  fishing,  floating,  and 
camping  along  the  river's  banks. 

There  is  great  concern  that  commer- 
cial development  along  the  river  may 
soon  deface  the  river's  beauty  and  deny 
access  to  the  river  to  the  thousands 
whose  Uves  have  been  enriched  by  the 
outdoor  recreational  opportunities  it 
provides. 

The  study  which  this  amendment  cails 
for  would  provide  information  Congress 
will  need  to  decide  whether  or  not  this 
river  truly  encompasses  the  attributes 
to  make  it  suitable  for  inclusion  in  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  will  in  no  way 
interfere  with  the  development  which 
is  at  present  taking  place  along  the  river. 
That  acdon  could  come  only  after  the 
study  has  been  completed  and  w  ould  de- 
pend upon  later  actions  by  Congress. 
Therefore,  it  seems  entirely  appropriate 
that  a  study  of  the  Illinois  be  authorized 
so  that  future  decisions  as  to  the  status 
of  the  river  can  be  made  based  upon  a 
careful  evaluation  of  all  the  facts  relat- 
ing to  the  river's  highest  use. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  add  that  my 
colleague  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bart- 
LETT)  and  I  wrote  to  the  D^artment  ol 
the  Interior  some  tfme  ago,  asking  that 
the  Department  make  a  study  of  the 
river.  We  had  a  response  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Recreation,  I  believe,  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  1973,  saying  that  such  a  study 
was  contemplated  and  possibly  could  be 
made. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  to  S. 
2439  Is  to  move  that  study  ahead.  The 
reason  for  doing  so  Is  that  at  present  a 
very  substantial  commercial  develop- 
ment Is  tmderway.  It  is  conceivable  that 
if  we  delay  too  long  in  proceeding,  the 
major  scenic  values  of  the  river  may  be 
permanently  defaced. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
have  to  oppose  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator's amendment  on  the  ground  that 
hearings  have  not  been  held  on  this 
subject,  whereas  hearings  have  been  held 
on  S.  2439.  However,  if  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  will  offer  his 
amendment  to  the  origlanl  bill  as  an 
amendment,  I  assure  him  that  hearings 
will  be  held  prior  to  the  July  recess,  at 
a  time  when  we  are  holding  hearings  on 
other  bills  involving  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  much  pleased  and  reassured  by  the 
statement  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
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from  Colorado.  It  Is  my  understandlnc 
that  hearings  are  planned  for  the  near 
future.        

Mr.  HASKELL.  Hearings  are  planned 
for  the  latter  part  of  Juna  They  Involve 
a  number  of  bills  asking  for  studies  of 
many  scenic  rivers.  Therefore,  the  Sen- 
ator's request  would  be  scheduled  as  a 
part  of  those  hearings. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  on  that 
basis,  I  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Is  withdrawn. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment, i 

Mr.  ERVnf.  Mr.  President,  my  friend 
from  Virginia  speaks  of  an  amendment 
which  my  colleague  from  North  Carolina 
and  I  offered  to  the  water  resources  bill. 
It  was  substantially  different  fn»n  S. 
2439  and  was  offered  as  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  and  was  not  In  the  bill  that 
had  been  reported  by  the  Public  Works 
Committee.  S.  2439  has  been  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Committee  on  In*- 
terior  and  Insular  Affairs  after  full 
hearings  on  the  subject. 

Since  my  friend  from  Virginia  has 
spoken  so  much  about  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  I  should  like  to  read  a  por- 
tion of  section  1278  of  title  XVI,  United 
States  Code,  which  deals  with  wild  and 
scenic  rivers: 

(a)  The  Federal  Power  Oommlaslon  shall 
not  Ucense  the  construction  of  any  dam, 
water  oondult,  reservoir,  poweitiouae,  trans- 
zniiMlon  line,  or  other  project  works  under 
the  Federal  Power  Act.  as  amended,  on  or 
directly  affecting  any  river  which  Is  desig- 
nated In  section  1274  of  this  title  as  a  com- 
ponent of  the  National  WUd  and  Scenic  River 
System. 

Mr.  President,  this  provision  clearly 

shows  that  Congress  has  given  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  the  authority 
to  make  studies  and  determine  whether  a 
river  should  be  included  In  the  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system  with  priority  over 
power  development.  It  Is  quite  natural 
that  that  should  be  done,  because  the 
Power  Commission  wsis  established  many 
years  prior  to  the  time  when  Congress 
recognized  that  wUd  and  scenic  rivers 
were  disappearing  from  this  country. 

If  the  bill  is  not  passed,  the  New  River 
Is  ruined  forever.  There  is  no  way  we 
could  ever  get  another  New  River.  If  the 
bill  is  passed  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  finds  it  is  not  proper  to  include 
the  New  River  portion  designated  in  the 
bill  under  the  act,  then  they  could  go 
ahead  with  the  power  development.  If 
they  hold  that  it  is  proper  to  include  It, 
and  if  that  view  is  affirmed  by  Congress, 
then  the  Appalachian  Power  Co.  can  get 
some  coal  from  southwest  Virginia  and 
generate  as  much  power  as  it  wants  to 
generate. 

Unless  S.  2439  is  passed,  we  can  never 
get  back  the  New  River;  it  will  be  gone 
forever. 

I  am  a  great  believer  in  free  enterprise 
and  private  enterprise.  It  would  increase 
free  enterprise  if  the  Appalachian  Power 
Co.  were  to  generate  its  power  by  coal 
from  the  States  of  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia.  So  let  us  at  least  have  the  op- 
portunity to  study  whether  the  New 
River  should  be  included  or  should  not 
be.  Let  us  not  dam  the  New  River.  I  use 
the  word  "dam"  In  the  sense  of  ruining 


the  New  River  from  now  until  the  last 
notes  of  Oabrlel's  horn  tremble  Into  si- 
lence, because  we  cannot  use  the  New 
River  after  it  has  been  dammed. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
time  I  have  remaining. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  merely 
wish  to  inquire  concerning  the  question 
raised  by  the  distinguished  Senator. 

On  page  11  of  the  administrative  law 
judge's  decision  of  January  23,  1974,  he 
said: 

The  record  Is  clear  that  the  Blue  Bldge 
Project  wlU  permit  electric  generation  by  the 
AEP  system  with  less  air  and  thermal  pollu- 
tion than  the  system  would  otherwise  gen- 
erate with  any  other  feasible  alternative. 

Mr.  ERVEN.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
think  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
ought  to  listen  to  the  findings  of  a  Fed- 
eral jiistice  of  the  peace. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Well,  a  Fed- 
eral "justice  of  the  peace,"  heard  7,400 
pages  of  testimony.  I  think  that  is  worthy 
of  a  little  consideration. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  He  was  probably  a  little 
confused  If  he  heard  that  much  testi- 
mony. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
yield? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distingxilshed  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 


DEATH     OF     STEWART     ADSOP 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this 
past  Sunday,  the  noted  author,  Stewart 
Alsop,  died  of  leukemia.  I  take  this  oc- 
casion to  add  my  comments  concerning 
this  remarkable  American.  In  a  moving 
obituary  published  in  this  week's  News- 
week, written  by  the  Bureau  Chief,  Mr. 
Mel  Elfin,  he  concludes: 

As  he  had  vowed  he  would.  Stew  Alsop  did 
not  go  gentle  Into  the  night.  The  way  he 
died  kept  faith  with  the  way  he  had  Uved — 
proudly,  fully,  wisely,  lovingly.  He  did  us 
honor  by  having  been  our  friend. 

I  know  of  no  newsman  whose  judg- 
ment, whose  abUity,  whose  honesty, 
whose  love  for  this  country  exceeded 
that  of  Stewart  Alsop.  Few  have  done 
more  for  their  Nation,  few  have  felt  more 
deeply  about  freedom  and  justice,  few 
have  commented  more  consistently  and 
more  wisely  over  more  years  to  the 
American  people  about  the  condition  of 
American  life  than  Stewart  Alsop.  He 
was  a  giant.  But  more  than  that,  in  a 
personal  sense,  he  was  a  friend  of  mine 
and  Joan's,  and  he  was  a  friend  of  him- 
dreds  of  citizens  of  this  city  and  of  this 
country. 

At  a  time  when  it  is  so  easy  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  cjmicism  and  despair,  I 
think  it  is  well  to  note  that  Stewart 
Alsop's  career  and  life  stand  as  an  ex- 
ample of  what  one  person  can  do  to  help 
illuminate  our  times,  to  help  understand 
them 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  yield  the  Senator  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  And  to  help  elevate 
our  sights  in  this  country. 


I  shall  miss  him  greatly.  My  regreU 
and  condolences  go  to  his  lovely  wife  and 
children  and  to  his  remaining  brother 
Joseph.  ' 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rscoio  at 
this  point  the  obituary  to  wh^  I  havs 
referred  published  this  weekTn  News- 
week magazine,  an  excerpt  from  his  bert- 
selling  book  "The  Center"  published  in 
the  Washington  Port,  an  editorial  on 
Stewart  Alsop  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Port,  and  a  remarkable  and  mov- 
ing obituary  written  by  his  close  friend 
Kenneth  Crawford,  published  in  Mon- 
day's Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricou 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Newsweek  Magazine,  June  3, 19741 

Stiwart  A1.S0P,  1914-1974 

(By  Mel  Eliln) 

A  dying  man  needs  to  die,  a»  a  sleepy  man 

needs  to  sleep,  and  there  comes  a  time  ic^«n 

it  Is  lorong.  as  well  as  useless,  to  resist. 

— Stewart  Alsop,  "Stay  of  ExecutloQ" 
There  seemed,  for  so  long,  no  limit  to  Stew 
Alsop  s  will  to  resist.  All  through  a  debilita- 
ting, wasting  Ulness,  Stew  lived  so  gracefully 
so  courageously  and  so  productively  that 
sometimes  It  was  hard  to  believe  him  a  man 
under  sentence  of  early  death.  This  week, 
however,  34  months  after  that  summer  day 
when  he  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  small  trash 
pile  at  his  country  home  and  found  himself 
"gasping  like  a  fish  on  a  beach,"  Alaop'i 
stay  of  execution  was  abrogated.  At  60,  In  a 
hospital  bed  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  In  Washington,  he  finally  succumbed 
to  a  by-product  of  a  mysterious  leukemia 
that  bis  doctors  could  neither  adequattiy 
diagnose  nor  treat. 

For  more  than  five  years,  Stew  Alsop  niled 
this  page  with  reportage  and  commentary 
that  was  Insightful,  Influential,  often  brU- 
Uant  and  almost  always  the  envy  of  these 
of  us  In  Washington  Journalism  who  lacked 
both  his  contacts  and  his  clarity  of  thought. 
To  Stew,  the  tight  little  world  of  poUtlcal 
Washington  was  "The  Center"  (a  title  he 
used  for  a  1968  best  seller  on  the  Capital) 
and  after  a  quarter  century  In  this  city  as 
editor,  reporter  and  columnist,  he  knew,  was 
respected  by  and  had  access  to  almost  every 
major  figure  of  oux  era. 

Henry  Kissinger,  on  a  diplomatic  mission 
to  Moscow  In  1972.  took  along  Stew's  medical 
records  so  that  they  could  be  analyzed  by 
Soviet  doctors.  And  during  his  first  stay  at 
NIH.  Richard  Nixon  himself  called  to  ask 
the  question  that  has  echoed  around  "The 
Center"  for  more  than  two  years:  "How's 
Stew?" 

The  answer,  until  a  final  erosive  stege  at 
the  hospital,  was  that  Stew  was  doing  very 
well.  Indeed.  Whatever  toll  It  may  have  taken 
physically.  Stew's  Illness  seemed  to  enhance 
his  already  great  professional  talents.  His 
final  columns,  notably  those  on  Watergate 
and  the  Presidency,  pecked  out  In  an  ofllce 
that  had  almost  the  entire  city  of  Washing- 
ton for  an  appropriate  backdrop,  were  among 
the  most  remarkable  of  his  career.  Out  of  a 
pair  of  columns  on  his  puzzling  Illness 
(which  Stew  was  Initially  reluctant  to  run 
because  "nobody  would  be  Interested")  grew 
his  last  book,  "Stay  of  Execution."  a  memoir, 
clinical  report  and  poetic  essay  on  approach- 
ing death. 

Even  when  rumpled  In  thought  over  his 
typewriter,  laughliag  In  a  basso-profundo 
voice  at  the  latest  political  Joke  or  padding 
about  the  Newsweek  bureau  In  an  ancient 
pair  of  bedroom  slippers.  Stew  projected  an 
aristocratic  mien.  His  erect  bearing  com- 
bined with  a  wonderfully  ruddy  complexion 
to  make  him  look  as  If  he  had  always  Just 
come  In  from  grouse  shooting  on  the  moors. 
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with  Roosevelts  (Including  two  Presi- 
dents) as  kin  on  his  mother's  side  and  a 
distinguished  lineage  stretching  back  seven 
generations  almost  to  the  Mayflower  on  his 
father's.  Stew  was  the  very  model  of  the 
Cx>.nnectlcut  Yankee  gentleman.  Raised  In  a 
crawling  white-clapboard  farmhouse  In 
Avon,  a  beautiful  New  England  vUlage  near 
Hartford,  Stew  received  the  very  model  of  a 
Connecticut  gentleman's  education — first 
Oroton,  where  his  head  was  stuffed  with 
English  literature,  English  history  and  Eng- 
lish manners,  then  Yale,  class  of  "36. 

Stew  rarely  raised  his  voice  or  lowered  hta 
guard  in  public.  He  was  respectful  of  hl^ 
elders,  gracious  with  his  colleagues,  consider- 
ate of  children.  loyal  to  friends,  and  at  aU 
times  manifested  a  pre-llberatlon  attitude  of 
courtesy  toward  women.  Even  when  his  body 
was  corroded  with  pain.  Stew  would  strug- 
gle to  his  feet  when  a  woman  entered  the 
room. 

Like  other  members  of  the  Wasp  elite 
(wboee  decline  he  viewed  with  the  same 
clinical  detachment  as  he  did  his  own  ap- 
pilUChtng  death).  Stew  took  a  semlscholarly 
mterest  In  his  forebears.  Yet  far  from  being 
afflicted  with  a  "Mayflower  complex,"  Stew 
was  amused  that,  along  with  the  poets  and 
politicians,  his  ancestors  Included  a  mur- 
derer and  an  Indentured  servant  and  that 
the  family  name  probably  was  derived  from 
"ale  shop." 

In  bis  own  generation,  Stew  remained 
steadfastly  loyal  to  the  family  and  famUy 
name  (he  was  privately  annoyed  when  any- 
one persisted  In  mispronouncing  It  "Al-sop" 
Instead  of  "All-sop").  He  deeply  loved  his 
■iBter  and  two  brothers  and  although  he 
could  argue  politics  long  Into  the  night  with 
Joseph,  four  years  his  senior.  Stew  would 
vigorously  defend  him  outside  the  family 
circle.  80  satisfying  did  he  find  the  "sense  of 
being  part  of  a  continuum"  that  he  had  six 
children  of  his  own  and  often  said  he  would 
have  liked  to  have  had  more. 

It  was  the  family  connection  that  drew 
Stew  mto  Journalism  In  the  first  place.  After 
four  years  of  war  service  with  the  British 
Army  in  Africa  and  Uter  with  the  OSS  (In 
1944  he  parachuted  behind  German  lines  In 
Prance) .  diwlng  which  he  won  several  medals 
and  a  beautiful  British  bride.  Patricia 
Hankey,  Stew  accepted  what  he  felt  was 
brother  Joe's  "eccentric  Invitation"  to  Join 
him  In  producing  his  syndicated  column.  In 
1966,  Stew  left  Joe  to  become  national -affairs 
editor  and  later  Washington  editor  of  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  Then,  in  July  1968, 
he  Joined  Newsweek  as  a  Washington 
columnist. 

As  a  stylist,  Stew  favored  the  simple  declar- 
ative sentences  he  learned  at  Oroton.  But 
he  gave  to  the  poUtlcal  lexicon  such  memora- 
ble phrases  as  "hawks  and  doves,"  "egghead." 
•Trlsh  Mafia."  "eyeball  to  eyeball"  and  "Ma- 
«ada  complex,"  a  description  of  Israeli  for- 
eign policy  that  drew  the  personal,  albeit 
grandmotherly,  wrath  of  Oolda  Melr  upon 
him  at  a  Blair  House  luncheon  last  year. 

As  did  many  Jo\imalists  of  his  generation. 
Stew  started  out  with  vaguely  New  Deal 
sympathies  but  moved  progressively  back  to- 
ward the  political  middle  as  he  grew  older. 
Krsonally,  he  was  closely  attuned  to  sophisti- 
cated politicians  like  Nelson  RockefeUer  and 
John  Kennedy;  still,  he  long  harbored  a 
Budging  admiration  for  Richard  Nixon  as 
!!-!.?L"^®  shrewdest  operators  of  his  time— 
«htu  Watergate. 

•To  the  end.  Stew  considered  himself  a  re- 
POTier  first  and  a  pundit  second.  He  abhorred 
wnting  columns  on  the  basis  of  cerebration 
o^  .'vt^*^  nothing  frustrated  him  more 
t„.lil  A'  "^*"  *^*°  **»«  long,  enforced  ab- 
wr^  ^?  *"^*  Center"  of  which  he  waa 
»uch  a  vital  part. 

A»  he  had  vowed  he  would.  Stew  Alsop  did 
«»  go  genua  into  the  night.  The  way  he 


died  kept  faith  with  the  way  he  had  lived — 
proudly,  fully,  wisely,  lovingly.  He  did  us 
honor  by  having  been  ovir  friend. 

"A  Rbassttring   Place" 
(From  "The  Center:  Pec^Ie  and  Power  to 
Political  Washington."  by  Stewart  Alsop : ) 

Anyone  who  has  lived  in  Washington  for 
a  good  many  years  can  recall,  ort  of  the 
Jumbled  attic  of  memory,  a  few  scenes  that 
are  still  real  and  vivid  after  the  passage  of 
the  years.  I  remember,  for  example,  a  dinner 
party  in  the  spring  of  1950  at  my  brother 
Joseph  Alsop's  Georgetown  house.  Dean  Rusk, 
who  was  then  the  youthful  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Par  East,  was  there.  So 
was  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Prank  Pace. 
So  was  Oeorge  Kennan,  the  chief  of  State's 
Policy  Planning.  .  .  . 

It  was  a  pleasant  evening,  and  a  relaxed 
party — the  Berlin  blockade  had  ended,  and 
Sen.  Joe  McCarthy  had  not  yet  become  the 
Washington  obsession  he  later  became.  The 
men  were  chatting  over  the  brandy  and  cigars 
when  Dean  Rusk  was  called  to  the  telephone. 
He  returned  gray-faced,  and  although  the 
e'enlng  was  still  young,  he  said  hasty  good- 
byes. .  .  . 

.  .  .  That  was  the  evening  that  brought 
the  first  news  of  the  North  Korean  attack  on 
South  Korea.  In  a  properly  written  novel  or 
movie  script,  somebody  would  have  said 
something  modeled  on  Lord  Orey's  famous 
curtain  line:  "The  lights  are  going  out  all 
over  Europe."  Instead,  everybody  Just  mut- 
tered. But  an  adequate  If  wordless  comment 
was  made  a  few  days  later  by  George  Kennan. 
At  another  party  he  was  seen  doing  a  little 
Jig.  The  decision  had  Just  been  made  to  com- 
.  mlt  American  forces  to  the  defense  of  South 
Korea.  The  Jig  was  an  expression  of  Kennan 's 
delight.  He  was,  and  Is,  anything  but  a  war 
hawk,  but  he  knew  better  than  most  how 
steep  a  price  the  West  would  have  to  pay  in 
time  If  the  United  States  faUed  to  meet 
Joseph  Stalin's  carefully  calculated  challenge 
m  Korea. 

Another  small  scene,  which  occtirred  not 
long  after,  and  which  was  In  some  ways  a 
direct  sequel  of  the  first  (for  Joe  McCarthy 
was  a  product  of  the  guilt  and  frustrations  of 
the  Korean  War),  frightened  me  pore  than 
It  should  have,  as  I  can  see  in  retrospect.  It 
occtured  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  dtirlng 
one  of  the  debates  that  followed  the  Mc- 
Carthy charge  that  there  were  large  but  con- 
stantly shifting  numbers  of  Commimlsts 
operating  In  the  State  Department.  Mc- 
Carthy, with  much  advance  beating  of 
drums,  presented  his  "evidence,"  in  a  long 
^>eech  late  In  the  evening.  .  .  . 

About  halfway  through  the  performance. 
Sen.  Herbert  Lehman  recognized  one  of  Mc- 
Carthy's "cases"  and  knew  It  was  false.  Hto 
rose,  reminded  the  Senate  of  McCarthy's 
promise  to  let  any  senator  examine  the  evi- 
dence, and  as  he  spoke  he  walked  down  the 
aisle  and  stood  In  front  of  McCarthy,  with 
his  hand  out.  The  two  men  stared  at  each 
other,  and  McCarthy  giggled  his  strange, 
rather  terrifying  little  giggle.  Lehman  looked 
around  the  crowded  Senate,  obviously  ap- 
pealing for  support.  Not  a  man  rose. 

"Go  back  to  your  seat  old  man,"  McCarthy 
growled  at  Lehman.  The  words  do  not  appear 
m  the  Congressional  Record,  but  they  were 
clearly  audible  In  the  press  gallery.  Once 
more,  Lehman  looked  all  around  the  cham- 
ber, appealing  for  support.  He  was  met  with 
silence  and  lowered  eyes.  .  .  . 

"There  goes  the  end  of  the  republic,"  I 
muttered  to  my  wife,  whom  I  had  smuggled 
Into  the  press  gallery  to  see  the  show.  It  waa 
a  poor  Imitation,  of  Lord  Grey,  but  It  did  not 
seem  exaggerated  at  the  time.  For  at  the 
time  this  triumph  of  the  worst  senator  who 
has  ever  sat  In  the  Senate  over  one  of  the 
best  seemed  a  decisive  moment.  .  .  . 
I  waa  wrong,  of  course,  McCarthy  got  his 


richly  deserved  comeuppance.  .  .  .  This  sug- 
gests another  reason  why  I  like  Washmg- 
ton.  . 

An  elaborate,  rather  pointless,  but  cwlous- 
ly  memorable  tale  which  the  late  Frank  Kent. 
a  great  newspaperman,  used  to  tell,  serves  to 
suggest  why.  The  stor]^  which  Kent  claimed 
was  true,  was  about  ^n.  ancient  and  long 
since  retired  Maryland  Judge,  who  came  to 
Baltimore  once  a  year  to  see  the  sights  and 
enjoy  tern4>ln  Maryland  at  the  Baltimore 
Club.  .  .  . 

One  day  the  current  Judge  foxind  It  diffi- 
cult to  concentrate,  because  his  aged  col- 
league kept  striding  up  and  down,  declaim- 
ing. "They're  gaining  on  us.  they're  gaining 
on  us  all  the  time."  At  length,  overcome  by 
cvuloslty.  the  chief  Judge  asked  the  obvious 
question :  "Sir.  you  do  me  the  honor  to  share 
my  quarters.  Do  you  mind  telling  me  who  la 
gaining  on  us?" 

"Why  goddammit.  Chief  Judge."  replied 
the  ancient  Jurist,  "the  sons-of-bltches  are 
gaining  on  us.  of  course.  I  counted  twenty- 
six  of  them  on  Charles  Street  this  morning." 

In  Washington  the  sons-of-bltches  always 
seem  to  be  gaining  on  us.  Native  yahoos  or 
foreign  enemies  always  seem  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  triumph.  But  the  sons-of-bltches 
never  quite  catch  up — ^which  Is  why  Wash- 
ington comes  to  seem,  in  the  long  run,  a  re- 
assuring place  to  live. 


•  Stewart  Alsop 
Stewart  Alsop's  execution  by  leukemia  at 
the  age  of  60  could  be  delayed  no  longer, 
not  even  by  doctors  at  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  Refusing  a  blindfold,  he 
watched  death's  approach  for  more  than 
two  years.  He  reported  its  encroachment  as 
he  reported  national  and  world  affairs — 
with  wit  and  wisdom,  sensitivity  and  under- 
standing. Contemporary  letters  offer  no  more 
courageous  chronicle  than  one  of  the  last 
things  he  wrote,  his  book  "Stay  of  Execu- 
tion, a  sort  of  memoir."  In  It,  he  looked  for- 
ward reluctantly  to  the  end  of  his  road  and 
backward  happily  to  landmarks  along  the 
way  of  a  good  life. 

Mr.  Alsop  was  an  extraordinary  Journalist. 
No  Ideological  tag  quite  fitted  him.  He  waa 
neither  conservative  nor  radical  In  any  con- 
ventional sense.  His  views  of  affairs  was  his 
own,  unique  and  persuasive.  His  facility  with 
words — the  elegant  phrase,  the  right  literary 

quotation,     the     apt     historical     phrase 

was  part  of  it.  but  not  all  of  it.  His  special 
gift  was  a  degree  of  common  sense  uncom- 
mon In  the  market  place  of  political  ideas.. 
His  articles  for  The  Saturday  Evening  Post 
and.  later,  his  columns  for  Newsweek  won 
approval  all  across  the  Ideological  spectrum. 
Readers  of  conflicting  persuasions  sensed 
that  he  was  a  writer  unencumbered  by  Im- 
mutable prejudice,  capable  of  looking  the 
facts  and  the  public  men  who  acted  upon 
them  squarely  in  the  eye  His  opinions  were 
fresh  but  not  quirky,  different  but  not  for 
the  sake  of  difference. 

As  scores  of  posthumous  biographies  of 
writers  attest,  it  U  usually  better  not  to 
know  too  much  about  the  private  lives  of 
authors  one  admires.  The  men  behind  the 
words  too  often  prove  to  be  neurotic,  un- 
pleasant or  Inordinately  vain.  Mr.  Alsop  was 
the  ultimate  exception  to  this  nUe.  He  was  a 
gentleman  not  because  he  was  the  scion  of 
a  sturdy  old  Connecticut  famUy,  a  graduate 
of  Groton  and  Yale  and  possessor  of  a  dis- 
tinguished war  record,  but  because  he  was 
truly  a  gentle  man.  He  cherished  his  family 
and  his  friends  and  was  cherished  by  them. 
He  insisted  upon  regarding  his  own  earUer 
life,  especially  his  World  War  n  service  In 
the  British  and  American  armies,  part  of  It 
behind  enemy  lines  In  German -occupied 
France,  as  something  of  a  lark.  His  reaction 
to  recent  American  history  was  far  mor* 
serious. 
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In  the  last  chapter  of  hla  book  he  wrote: 
"At  the  beginning  ...  I  deecrlbed  that 
trapped  and  desperate  feeling  that  came 
over  me  after  I  had  been  told  that  I  would 
die  quite  soon.  [I^ter),  when  I  felt  so  sick, 
I  felt  rather  s\ire  that  I  woiild  die  quite  soon, 
and  perhaps  very  soon,  within  the  next  day 
or  so.  I  did  not  at  all  welcome  the  prospect, 
but  It  filled  me  with  no  sense  of  panic  .  .  . 
Why  the  difference? 

"Perhaps  the  state  of  the  nation  had  some- 
thing— a  little  something — to  do  with  the 
difference.  For  weeks  now  I  have  been 
haunted  and  depressed  by  a  sense  that  the 
American  system.  In  which  I  have  always  be- 
lieved in  an  unquestioning  sort  of  way,  the 
way  a  boy  believes  In  his  family,  is  really 
falling  apart;  by  a  sense  that  we  are  a  failed 
nation,  a  failed  people.  And  Watergate  Is 
surely  a  peculiarly  depressing  way  to  say 
farewell  to  o\rr  greatness.  It  is  a  whimper — 
a  sleazy  little  whimper,  a  grubby  little 
whimper — rather  than  a  bang. 

"The  thought  has  occurred  to  me  quite 
often  In  recent  weeks  that  this  Is  a  good 
time  to  bow  out.  No  doubt  It  was  the  state 
of  Alsop,  far  more  than  the  state  of  the 
nation,  that  caused  this  thought  to  occur 
to  me  so  often." 

It  was  like  Stewart  Alsop  to  blame  his 
dire  forebodings  on  his  own  condition  more 
than  the  country's.  His  tendency  was  op- 
timistic, as  Indicated  elsewhere  on  this  page 
today  by  a  fragment  from  an  earlier  book 
about  Washington,  "The  Center,"  which 
was  written  when  the  state  of  Alsop  was 
sturdier.  But  he  was  always  realistic  and 
tough -minded  and  his  worries  about  the 
state  of  the  nation,  as  his  recent  columns 
showed,  were  constant,  not  reflections  of  the 
ups  and  downs  of  his  health.  He  was  con- 
cerned for  the  future  of  his  children  and 
for  everybody's  else's  children.  He  was  con- 
cerned, in  other  words,  for  the  future  of 
his  country — for  he  was  profoundly  apa- 
trlot,  though  not  in  the  mindless,  love^^It^r- 
leave-it  way  that  passes  for  patriotism.  His 
love  of  country  was  In  no  way  weakened 
by  amiisement  at  the  way  It  worked,  or  Im- 
patience with  its  faults,  or  anguish  over  Its 
failures.  Stewart  Alsop  was  a  man  who  be- 
lieved in  facing  up  to  things,  including  hU 
own  death.  And  so  he  died  as  he  had  lived — 
gallantly. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  37,  1974] 
Stkwabt  Alsop,  Notxd  Actbok,  Xorrca  Ain> 

OOLUMinST  DBS 

(By  Kenneth  Crawford) 

Stewart  Alaop,  who  died  yesterday  at  60. 
had  been  one  of  the  most  respected  members 
of  the  Washington  press  corps  for  the  past 
quarter -cen  tury . 

His  Interpretations  of  national  and  Inter- 
national affairs  were  original,  distinctive  and 
tmpredictable.  None  of  the  categorical  labels 
fastened  upon  most  of  his  oontemporarles — 
•liberal,"  "conservative,"  "Internationalist," 
"Isolationist,"  "hawk"  or  "dove" — ever  q\ilte 
ntted  him. 

Following  his  discharge  from  the  armed 
services  In  1945,  Mr.  Alsop  joined  hts  brother, 
Jooeph,  and  together  they  wrote  a  widely 
syndicated  Washington  colimin  entitled 
"Matter  of  Pact."  Their  collaboration  en- 
dured for  13  years,  producing  In  addition  to 
their  newspajier  columns  many  magazine  ar- 
ticles, several  journalistic  prizes  and  frequent 
full-length  articles.  The  partnership  was  dis- 
solved in  1958  and  Joseph  alone  carried  on 
the  column. 

Preferring  magazine  writing  to  newspaper 
syndication.  Stewart  joined  the  Sat\irday 
Evening  Poet  as  national  affairs  editor.  Later 
he  became  the  Post's  Washington  edltco',  con- 
tributing a  one-page  commentary  for  every 
Issue  Eind  frequent  full-length  articles. 

He  joined  Newsweek  six  months  before  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post  suspended  publlca- 
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tlon  In  1988.  His  page  soon  became  one  of 
Newsweek'e  most  read  and  quoted  features. 
Mr.  Alsop  thought  of  himself  as  a  report- 
er, primarily.  His  writing  was  never  rewriting 
from  previously  published  material.  The  con- 
tinuity of  bis  access  to  leaders  and  Insiders, 
through  Republican  and  Democratic  admin- 
istrations alike,  was  uninterrupted.  He  was 
liked  even  by  those  who  disliked  what  he 
wrote.  By  his  own  account,  he  outraged  con- 
servatives and  liberals  by  turn  and  felt  that 
this  was  his  function  as  an  analytical  re- 
porter. 

He  traveled  extensively  both  In  this  coun- 
try and  abroad.  Interviewing  at  one  time  or 
another  most  of  the  great  decision-makers 
of  his  time. 

In  the  1972  presidential  campaign,  he 
maintained  communication  with  all  the  can- 
didates and  with  such  influential  non-can- 
didates as  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  and  Henry 
Kissinger.  In  the  preconventlon  months,  he 
sampled  conditions  and  opinion  In  urban 
ghettos  and  even  in  the  havens  of  draft 
dodgers  and  deserters  in  Canada.  He  also  re- 
ported on  travels  to  Britain,  Prance,  Egypt, 
Israel,  Czechoslovakia  and  Vietnam. 

An  article  he  once  wrote  about  President 
John  P.  Kennedy's  thinking  In  a  crisis  situa- 
tion had  the  benefit  of  editing  by  the  Presi- 
dent himself.  Prom  President  Pranklln  D. 
Roosevelt,  his  distant  blood  relation,  through 
President  Richard  Nixon,  Mr.  Alsop  enjoyed 
more  or  less  friendly  relations  with  the  White 
House.  However,  politicians  at  one  point  ac- 
cused the  Alsop  brothers  of  i>eddling  "gloom 
and  doom." 

Although  he  eschewed  literary  pretensions. 
he  was  an  inventive  writer  and  phrasemaker. 
He  was  the  first  to  use  such  shortcut  politi- 
cal descriptive  terms  as  "hawk"  and  "dove," 
"egg-head,"  "Irish  Mafla"  and  "eyeball-to- 
eyeball."  He  was  effective  with  the  sparse 
prose  required  by  Journalistic  space  limita- 
tions. 

Mr.  Alsop  was  born  on  the  640-acre  Alsop 
family  tobacco  and  dairy  farm  at  Avon,  Conn., 
the  third  of  four  children,  the  eldest  Joseph, 
the  Washington  colunmlst,  the  second  Cor- 
inne  now  Mrs.  Percy  Chubb  of  Chester,  VJ.. 
and  the  youngest  John,  of  Avon,  Conn.,  an 
insurance  executive  and  vmsuccessful  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  governor  of  Connecticut 
in  1963. 

Asthmatic  as  a  child,  Stewart  was  tutored 
by  his  mother  and  by  Agnes  Guthrie,  a  Scot- 
tish governess  who  was  a  fixture  in  the  Alsop 
household  for  more  than  50  years,  until  he 
was  nine  years  old.  He  then  attended  Kings- 
wood  School  In  Hartford  imtil  ready  for 
Oroton,  where  he  spent  five  years  preparing 
for  Tale. 

In  later  years,  Mr.  Alsop  recalled  his  "sen- 
tence" at  Groton  ruefully  but  gratefully.  He 
said  it  had  been  perfect  training  for  his  later 
stint  In  the  British  army.  It  accustomed  him, 
be  explained,  to  a  barracks-room  atmosphere, 
strict  discipline  and  bad  food.  Like  his 
brother,  Joseph,  before  him  he  was  an  editor 
of  "The  Grotonian."  a  school  publication.  He 
and  Joseph  later  twitted  their  brother,  John, 
for  becommg  editor-in-chief,  which  they  said, 
was  like  being  a  collaborator  in  a  prison 
camp. 

Yale  for  Stewart  represented  a  break  with 
family  traditions,  which  designated  Harvard 
as  the  Inevitable  college  choice.  Both  his 
brothers  followed  the  footsteps  of  forbears 
several  generations  back  to  the  Harvard  Yard. 

Mr.  Alsop's  career  at  Yale  was  relatively 
uneventful  until  his  senior  year,  when  we 
won  a  literary  prize — $110  awarded  in  $10 
bills.  A  party  he  gave  to  celebrate  this 
achievement  and  to  divest  himself  of  some  of 
the  prize  money  was  raided  by  campus  police, 
who  might  have  been  placated  by  Mr.  Alsop's 
explanations  except  that  one  of  his  exulserant 
guests  walloped  one  of  the  guardians  of  cam- 
pus tranquility. 

Called  In  by  the  dean.  Mr.  Alsop  confessed 
his  responsibility  for  the  party  and  asked 


whether  he  was  to  be  "expulsed."  As  Mr  AI- 
sop  recalled  the  conversation  years  later  ths 
dean  exploded,  "Expulsed?  What  kind  of  ™ 
age  Is  that  for  the  winner  of  a  literary  prize? 
You  are  expelled— e-x-p-e-1-l-e-d."  Yale  re- 
lented, however,  after  reviewing  Mr.  Alsop'i 
academic  record  and  graduated  him  with  hi« 
class  In  1936. 

He  then  Joined  his  cousin,  Theodore 
Roosevelt  m,  son  of  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  brother  of  Alice  Roosevelt 
Longworth,  at  Doubleday,  working  as  a  book 
editor.  But  In  1941,  with  the  war  comiiu 
on,  Mr.  Alsop  enlisted  In  the  Navy,  when 
he  served  one  day  before  medical  examiners 
decided  that  his  asthma  disqualified  him. 
Later  drafted,  he  was  told  that  asthma  and 
high  blood  pressiu*  would  make  him  ac- 
ceptable for  limited  service  only. 

He  then  decided  to  try  the  British  army 
and  made  application  at  the  Washington 
Embassy.  He  confessed  that  he  had  been 
rejected  by  American  services.  After  look- 
ing over  his  credentials,  the  British  offlcen 
who  interviewed  him  asked:  "Can  you  see 
properly?"  Mr.  Alsop  said  he  could  and  that 
was  enough.  He  shipped  out  from  Halifax 
with  a  contingent  of  fellow  recruits  early  in 
1942  for  service  in  the  80th  King's  Royal 
Rifle  Corps.  After  a  period  of  training,  b« 
was  commissioned  a  lieutenant  and  given 
command  of  a  machine  gun  platoon. 

He  saw  action  In  North  Africa  and  Italy, 
winning  a  British  Mention  In  Dlspatchee 
for  distlngushed  service.  Then,  armed  with 
a  chit  from  his  cousin  Theodore,  at  that  time 
a  general  in  the  Army,  he  flew  to  Alglen 
with  the  Intention  of  transferring  to  Ameri- 
can service.  There,  he  was  told  that  the 
Army  had  no  field  openmgs  at  the  moment 
except  for  Methodist  chaplains  and  veterl- 
narians.  Being  neither  of  these,  he  reported 
back  to  the  British. 

They  shifted  him  to  the  Strategic  Air  Serv- 
ice, where  he  was  trained  as  a  paratrooper. 
By  that  time,  the  American  O.S.S.,  Gen.  Wil- 
liam Donovan's  cloak-and-dagger  servloe, 
was  looking  for  French-speaking  soldiers  to 
maintain  liaison  with  the  Maquis  In  France. 
Mr.  Alsop  was  parachuted  Into  Prance  late 
in  1944  and  operated  with  a  French  under- 
ground unit  behind  German  lines  for  three 
months,  winning  a  Croix  de  Guerre  with 
palm  and  a  citation  signed  by  Gen.  Charles 
de  Gaulle. 

On  one  of  his  last  missions  for  the  O.S£., 
he  guided  a  truck  transport  to  an  American 
supply  depot  in  the  field  to  pick  up  gasoline 
and  other  necessities  for  his  Maquis  band 
on  Royan  Island.  Rei>ortlng  to  an  American 
officer,  he  clicked  his  heels,  snapped  a  British 
palm -forward  salute  and  announced:  "Lieu- 
tenant (pronounced  leftenant)  Alsop  re- 
porting, sir."  Unaccustomed  to  his  American 
uniform,  Mr.  Alsop  was  wearing  his  rifle- 
man's barge  upside  down  and  his  lieuten- 
ant's bars  wrong  way  too. 

The  supply  officer  was  sometime  being 
convinced  that  Mr.  Alsop  was  not  one  of  the 
German  commandos  rumored  to  be  mas- 
querading in  American  uniforms  bent  on  the 
assassination  of  Gen.  EKvlght  D.  Elsenhower. 

Between  his  service  In  Italy  and  in  France, 
Mr.  Alsop  had  married  PatricU  Hankey, 
daughter  of  a  British  naval  officer,  whom  he 
had  met  at  a  party  for  British  servicemen  at 
Allerton  Castle,  the  seat  of  Lord  Mowbray 
and  Stourton,  premier  baron  of  the  realm. 
It  almost  didn't  happen.  When  Mr.  Alsop. 
who  bad  been  Invited  to  Allerton  along  wlUt 
several  regimental  comrades,  Introduced  him- 
self, his  host  muttered:  "Good  God.  You 
sound  like  an  American.  We  have  a  rule  here: 
no  motor  cars,  no  Americans." 

But  the  rule  was  broken  and  Miss  Hankey 
was  there.  She  was  at  the  time,  unbeknownst 
to  Mr.  Alaop,  an  employee  of  the  British 
Special  Operations  Executive,  the  agency 
that  conducted  secret  warfare  in  France  in 
cooperation  with  the  O.S.S.  and  the  Maquis. 
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Returning  from  the  war.  Mr.  Alsop  decided 
upon  a  career  in  Journalism  after  first  con- 
sidering the  Foreign  Service. 

His  book,  "The  Center,"  published  by 
Harper  and  Row,  was  a  national  bestseller. 
Before  that  he  was  coauthor  with  Thomas 
Braden,  a  comrade-in-arms  both  In  the  60th 
and  the  O.S.S.,  now  a  Washington  columnist 
on  "Sub  Rosa."  an  account  of  clandestine 
operations  In  the  war,  and  coauthor  with  his 
brother,  Joseph,  of  "We  Accuse"  and  "The 
Reporter's  Trade,"  the  latter  a  compilation 
qf  their  newspaper  columns. 

'His  last  book  was  "Stay  of  Execution,"  a 
moving  and  fascinating  account  of  the 
strange  Illness  that  struck  him  down. 

One  of  Mr.  Alsop's  most  pt^ular  articles 
for  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  was  a  wry 
examination  of  the  Alsop-Roosevelt  family 
tree,  inspired  by  the  famUy  portraits  that 
surrounded  him  in  his  boyhood.  His  mater- 
nal grandmother  was  a  sister  of  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  F>resident  James  Monroe 
alao  graced  the  Roosevelt  geneaology.  Mr. 
Alsop  called  the  Roosevelts,  who  were  rich  In 
eccentrics  as  well  as  notables,  his  "gaudier 
ancestors." 

The  Alsop  side  included  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Congress  but  he  lost  his  chance 
for  Immortality  by  refusing  to  sign  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  Indeed,  he  sat  out 
the  Revolutionary  War. 

Generally,  Mr.  Alsop  wrote,  his  paternal 
ancestors  were  prosperous  but  relatively  un- 
distinguished. They  established  themselves 
in  Middletown,  Conn.,  when  it  was  the  state's 
leading  port  and  largest  city.  The  nun  trade, 
a  major  source  of  income  to  the  city  and 
to  five  generations  of  Alsops,  lost  out  when 
ships  got  too  big  to  navigate  the  Connecticut 
Blver  Narrows. 

The  original  family  house  Is  now  the  art 
gallery  of  Wesleyan  University.  The  Alsop 
farm  at  Avon  is  20  miles  from  Middletown 
and  nine  miles  from  Hartford. 

Mr.  Alsop's  father  dismissed  many  members 
of  the  Roosevelt  family,  ancestral  and 
contemporary,  as  "crazy  jacks."  But  he  ad- 
mired Theodore  whom  he  joined  In  the  Bull 
Moose  breakaway  from  the  Republican  Party 
In  1912.  He  was  not  so  sure  that  FrankUn  D. 
Roosevelt  didn't  belong  In  the  crazy-jack 
category  and  chlded  his  sons  In  Washing- 
ton for  their  approval  of  F.DJl. 

The  senior  Alsop  served  In  both  branches 
of  the  Connecticut  legislature  and  aspired  to 
the  governorship  but  the  1912  defection  stood 
In  hi?  way.  In  private  life  he  was  president 
of  a  large  Insurance  company  as  well  as  his 
own  farm  manager. 

In  his  Post  article  Mr.  Alsop  devoted  some 
attention  to  an  ancestor  who  murdered  a 
Harvard  professor  to  whom  he  owed  money. 
The  professor  was  stuffed  into  a  furnace 
where  false  teeth  resistant  to  fire  provided 
the  corpus  delecti.  The  author  said  the  din- 
ing room  furniture  he  stUl  used  had  been 
handed  down  by  the  murderer  for  whom  it 
was  elaborately  carved  in  the  Canary  Islands. 
In  addition  to  his  wife,  of  the  home,  3520 
Spnngland  La.  NW,  and  his  two  brothers 
and  his  sister.  Mr.  Alsop  Is  survived  by  six 
children. 

They  are  Joseph  Wright  Alsop  (the  sixth 
Dearer  of  that  name),  of  Los  Angeles,  Ian 
Alaop  and  Elizabeth  Mahony,  both  of  New 
York  City,  Stewart  J.  O.  Alsop,  a  student  at 
Occidental  College  in  Los  Angeles,  and  Rlch- 
Md  Nicholas  and  Andrew  Christian  Alsop, 
both  living  at  home  and  attending  Sheridan 
School  in  Washington. 

In  a  statement  President  Nixon  praised  Mr. 
Alsop  tor  "vigorous  Independence  of  mind, 
a  dedicated  and  fearless  pursuit  of  the  truth,' 
an  uncommon  devotion  to  the  nation's  wel- 
fare and  a  consistency  that  on  all  matters — 
no  matter  how  controverstal— that  good  will 
and  decency  should  prevail." 

In  mourning  Mr.  Alsop's  death  as  a  "sad 
«*«."  the  President  cited  the  courage  that 
*M   "the    hallmark    of    his   final    struggle 


against  death,"  and  said  his  writings  will  re- 
main a  Journalistic  standard  for  years. 

Services  will  be  held  at  10:30  a.m.  Wednes- 
day at  St.  John'»»  Episcopal  Church  at  La- 
fayette Square  In  Washington.  Mr.  Alsop  wtU 
be  burled  In  Indian  Hill  Cemetery  In  Middle- 
town.  Conn. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR PROXMIRE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanlmpus  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes  immediately  following 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader. 

The  PRESIDINO  OTFICFR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11:15  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
adjournment  until  the  hour  of  11:15 
ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT    OF    THE    WILD    AND 
SCENIC  RIVERS  ACT  OP  1968 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2439)  to  amend 
the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968 
by  designating  a  segment  of  the  New 
River  as  a  potential  component  of  the 
national  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  to  sum- 
marize, a  gre^t  deal  has  been  said  about 
this  bill  and  a  great  deal  has  been  said 
about  a  previous  Senate  vote  in  which 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  sought 
to  accomplish  somewhat  the  same  pur- 
pose. I  voted  against  the  Senator's 
amendment  at  that  time.  However,  now, 
having  heard  testimony  in  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Lands  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  I  feel 
wholeheartedly  that  we  should  have  a 
stiidy  of  this  matter. 

Briefly,  two  studies  have  been  men- 
tioned. Some  people  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve that  one  or  the  other  of  these 
studies  is  the  best  evidence.  However,  I 
would  point  out  that  one  was  a  river 
basin  study,  which  did  not  zero  in  on 
whether  this  particular  portion  of  this 
river  should  be  a  wild  and  scenic  river, 
and  the  second  was  the  FPC  study,  which 
only  touched  peripherally  on  the  prob- 
lem. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  if  we  do  not 
have  this  study,  in  all  probability  that 
river  will  be  irretrievably  lost,  it  is  my 
personal  recommendation  to  my  col- 
leagues that  we  do  study  this  matter — 
that  we  zero  in  on  the  problem — bearing 
in  mind  that  the  time  period  is  2  years. 
Mr.  President,  unless  someone  else  has 
something  to  say,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
wiljthe  Senator  withhold  that,  and  yield 
me  30  seconds? 
Mr.  HASKELL.  I  yield. 
The     PRESIDING    OFFICER.     Who 
3ields  time? 


Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  me  some 
time? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
remaining  15  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  and  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  appreciate  the  Senator's  yield- 
ing. I  want  to  spend  this  5  minutes  In 
summarizing  by  opposition  to  the  meas- 
ure before  the  Senate. 

To  me,  S.  2439  constitutes  a  misuse  of 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  legis- 
lation. Its  purpose  la  to  block  a  btwily 
needed  power  project — Appalachian 
Power  Co.'s  Blue  Ridge  hydroelectric  and 
pumped  storage  project. 

Blue  Ridge  is  a  Virginia  project.  Both 
dams,  both  power  houses,  all  transmis- 
sion facilities  and  two-thirds  of  the  res- 
ervoir surface  areas  will  be  located. 4n 
Virginia. 

Virginia  wants  and  needs  Blue  Ridge. 
It  wants  the  vsist  recreation  and  fishing 
benefits  which  the  project  will  provide.  It 
needs  the  project's  flood  control  storage 
which  will  protect  a  presently  unprotect- 
ed 150  mile  stretch  of  the  New  River  in 
Virginia.  The  construction  pajToll  and 
greatly  increased  tax  base  resulting  from 
this  $430  million  investment  by  private 
enterprise  will  substantially  enhance  the 
economic  well  being  of  the  resident.s  of 
the  area.  The  project's  reservoirs  will  re- 
sult in  economic  diversification  for  the 
region.  But  most  important,  at  a  time 
when  the  Nation  is  facing  a  long-term 
energy  shortage  Blue  Ridge  will  provide 
much  needed  generating  capacity  to 
maintain  the  adequacy  and  reliability  of 
electric  power  supply  not  only  in  Virginia 
but  throughout  the  East  Central  United 
States. 

S.  2439  would,  in  effect,  place  a  mora- 
torium on  the  development  of  39  miles 
of  main  stem  New  River  in  Virginia. 

We  had  some  discussion  about  the  ex- 
tent of  this  river  in  North  Carolina.  Only 
5  miles  of  main  stem  New  River  plus  the 
north  and  south  forks  are  located  in 
North  CstfoUna. 

The  New  River  included  in  S.  2439 
cannot  possibly  be  characterized  as 
"primitive".  Its  existing  recreation  and 
fishing  values  are  extremely  limited — 
$47,600  and  $70,000,  respectively,  accord- 
ing to  a  1966  study  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior — and,  according  to  FPC 
staff's  environmental  impact  statement. 
It  is  not  a  particularly  biologically  pro- 
ductive river.  Its  qualifications,  even  for 
study,  under  the  wild  and  scenic  rivers 
program  are,  therefore,  extremely  ques- 
tionable. 

After  more  than  9  years  of  exhaustive 
proceedings  during  which  everyone  hsis 
been  permitted  to  have  his  say,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  is  about  to  ren- 
der a  decision  on  the  merits  of  Blue 
Ridge.  FPC's  decision  will  be  based  upon 
a  comprehensive  evidentiary  record  cov- 
ering all  aspects  of  the  project:  power, 
recreation,  flood  control  values,  social 
and  environmental  impact;  and  the  full 
range  of  alternatives  to  Blue  Ridge — ^In- 
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eluding  the  preservation  of  the  river  in 
its  existing  state.  A  very  substantial 
amount  of  time  and  money  has  Eilready 
been  invested  in  tills  proceeding. 

The  Appalachian  Power  Co.,  inciden- 
tally, estimates  that  it  has  already  in- 
curred expenses  of  over  $16  million  to 
date. 

The  Congress  does  not  have  all  of 
these  facts  before  it.  We,  therefore,  urge 
that  FPC  be  permitted  to  reach  a  deci- 
sion on  the  merits  of  Blue  Ridge.  If  the 
decision  is  favorable,  the  north  and 
south  forks  above  the  project  reservoirs 
can  still  be  studied  for  possible  Inclusion 
In  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System  as 
originally  urged  by  Interior  in  its  testi- 
mony on  S.  2439.  If  the  decision  is  un- 
favorable, then  S.  2439  can  be  reconsid- 
ered by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  Congress  de- 
feat this  measure.  I  would  say  that  the 
people  of  Virginia  should  have  a  major 
say  as  to  what  happens  with  regard  to 
its  river,  and  that  the  administrative 
agency  created  by  Congress  to  study  and 
determine  whether  or  not  a  hydroelectric 
project  should  be  licensed  is  the  proper 
place  to  make  tills  decision,  not  on  the 
floors  of  Congress  in  a  single  individual 
case. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  unless 
the  distinguished  Senators  from  North 
Carolina,  either  of  them,  have  anything 
further  to  say,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time.  I  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
whether  he  would  be  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  his  time. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  jrleld  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time  unless  there  is  someone  who  wishes 
to  be  recognized  who  has  not  so  indi- 
cated to  me. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  yield  back  the  '^- 
mainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Mr.  Mc- 
Clure).  All  time  has  now  been  yielded 
back. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendments  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll.    ■ 

Mr.  MUSKIE  (when  his  name  w£is 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  iiave  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota <Mr.  Humphrey)  .  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea";  if  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  witlihold  my  vote. 

Mr  BAYH  (after  having  voted  in  the 
negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Saiator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovirn).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea"; 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
•"nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible),  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BmEN),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eagleton)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fttlbright),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  , 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hm)- 
dleston),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy;,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
LAN) ,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovERN),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  P«ll).  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkjcan),  and  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tukotst), 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abodrezk)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
BiBLE),  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Biden),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  TuNNEY) ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abottrezk),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  BucKr 
LEY),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook),  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
FoNC),  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
GuRNEY),  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits).  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  is  absent 
attending  a  funeral. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  49, 
nays  19,  as  follows: 


NOT  VOTING — 30 


(No.  216  Leg] 

YEAS— 49 

Aiken 

Helms 

Packwood 

Allen 

Hollinga 

Pastore 

Bartlett 

Hughes 

Pearson 

Beall 

Inoxiye 

Percy 

Bellmon 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Bentsen 

Johnston 

Rlblcoff 

Brooke 

Long 

Roth 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Magnuscn 

Schwelker 

Case 

Mathlas 

Scott,  Hugh 

ChUes 

McOee 

Stafford 

Church 

Metcalf 

Steyenson 

Clark 

Mctzenbaum 

Symington 

Oomenld 

Uondale 

Talmadge 

Ervln 

Ifontoya 

Welcker 

Hart 

Mots 

WUllama 

Haskell 

Nelson 

Hatfield 

Nunn 

NAYS— 19 

Baker 

Hansen 

Stevena 

Burdlck 

Hatbawaj 

Taft 

Byrd, 

McClure 

Thurmond 

Harry  F.. 

Jr. 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Cotton 

Randolph 

Young 

Curtis 

Scott. 

Domlnlck 

WUllam  L. 

Qrlffln 

Stennls 

PRESENT 

AND   QIVINO  A 

LIVK  PAIR. 
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Bayb,  against. 

Muskle, 

Aboiuezk 

Eagleton 

Bennett 

Eastland 

Bible 

Fannin 

Biden 

Pong 

Brock 

Pul  bright 

Buckley 

Ooldwater 

Cannon 

Gravel 

cook 

Oumey 

Cranston 

Hartke 

Dole 

Hnixka 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Javits 

Kennedy 

Mansfield 

Mcdellan 

McGovem 

Pell 

Sparkman 

Tunney 

So  the  bill,  S.  2439,  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  2439 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  5  of  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivera  Act  (16  U.S.C.  127e(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"(28)  New,  North  Carolina  and  Vlrglnl*: 
Prom  the  headwaters  of  the  North  Pork  of 
the  New  at  latitude  36  degrees  22  minutee 
north,  longitude  81  degress  41  minutes  west 
near  Tamatuck.  Watauga  County,  North 
Carolina,  and  the  headwaters  of  the  South 
Fork  of  the  New  at  latitude  36  degrees  13 
minutes  north,  longitude  81  degrees  41  mln- 
utes  west  near  Boone,  Watauga  County, 
North  Carolina,  through  the  coxmtles  of 
Ashe  and  Alleghany  of  North  Carolina  and 
into  Orayron  (bounty,  Virginia,  to  a  point  on 
the  main  New  River  near  Galax,  Virginia, 
at  latitude  36  degrees  40  minutes  north, 
longitude  80  degrees  58  minutes  west. 

The  recommendations  of  the  President  to 
the  Congress,  and  the  study  preceding  such 
recommendations,  required  by  section  (4). 
concerning  the  river  designated  by  thl* 
clause  (28),  shall  be  made  on  or  before  two 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
clause  (28).". 

Sec.  2.  The  provisions  of  section  7  of  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  shall  be  applica- 
ble to  that  segment  of  the  New  River  desig- 
nated in  section  1  of  this  Act,  except  that 
the  time  period  of  such  provlBlons  shall  be 
deemed  to  relate  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  Insofar  as  such  provisions  are 
applicable  to  the  designated  segment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
ate, there  will  be  no  more  rollcall  votes 
this  aftem<x>n. 

Tomorrow,  at  12  o'clock,  the  Senate 
will  resume  consideration  of  the  so-called 
IDA  bill,  dealing  with  the  International 
Development  Association.  There  will  be 
no  rollcall  votes  on  that  blU  or  on  amend- 
ments thereto  or  on  other  matters  related 
thereto  until  4  pjn.,  at  which  time  any 
rollcall  votes  which  have  been  ordered 
pjlor  to  that  hour  presumably  wlU  begin. 

Conference  reports,  being  privileged 
matters,  may  be  called  up  at  any  time,  <rf 
course.  Yea-and-nay  votes  can  oocar 
thereon. 

Other  matters  on  the  calendar  which 
may  have  been  cleared  for  action  mV 
also  be  called  up. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  ci 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cl«t 
will  call  the  roU. 
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The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  resumption  of  the  period  for  routine 
morning  business,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,   it  is  so  ordered. 


ENERGY 
Mr.    HANSEN.    Mr.    President, 


on 


April  26,  1974,  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett) 
presented  a  paper  on  energy  before  the 
World  Energy  Conference  at  the  Ameri- 
cana Hotel  in  New  York  City.  Because  I 
think  his  observations  and  conclusions 
are  very  sound  and  deserving  of  wide 
circulation,  and  hopefully  will  stimulate 
discussion  in  order  tliat  Congress  may 
take  action  as  will  Insure  better  answers 
and  responses  to  the  problems  of  energy, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  speech 
by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  also  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ORB  an  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Star-News  dated  Sunday,  May  26,  1974, 
entiUed.  "Oil  Price  Rollback,"  which  In- 
cludes a  considerable  amoimt  of  the  text 
of  the  speech  by  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
"^  homa  before  the  World  Energy  Confer- 
ence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
and  the  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  Call  for  Energy  Debate 
(By  Senator  Dewey  F.  Bartlett) 

The  development  of  a  national  energy 
policy  Is  one  of  this  Nation's  greatest  needs. 
Despite  the  many  headlines  and  hearings,  lit- 
tle progress  has  been  made  toward  the  adop- 
tion of  a  cohesive  energy  policy. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congreas  to  Iden- 
tify our  energy  goaU  and  to  establish  pol- 
icies calculated  to  achieve  these  goals.  Con- 
structive debate,  both  in  Congress  and 
through  the  media,  is  a  worthwhUe  part  of 
this  process.  No  amount  of  flnger-polntlng  or 
scapegoat  hunttag  U  going  to  contribute  to 
the  solution  to  our  present  plight.  We  should 
look  to  the  past  for  Information,  not  blame. 
There  Is  plenty  of  blame  to  share  between 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors,  but  that 
Is  water  over  the  dam. 

Through  the  process  of  constructive  de- 
Mte.  it  should  be  possible  to  find  substan- 
tial common  ground  among  those  who  appear 
to  have  opposing  viewpoints. 

For  example,  few  responsible  people  would 
disagree  with  the  premise  that  the  underly- 
ing cause  of  the  energy  crisis  is  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  Is  not  self-sufficient  in  en- 
"»''■  W«  do  not  have  the  domestic  producing 
and  refining  capabUity  to  meet  our  essential 
energy  needs.  Though  there  may  be  dis- 
agreement on  how  we  got  that  way.  the  ex- 
jatence  of  the  problem  Is  not  subject  to  se- 
rtous  debate. 

Likewise,  there  U  no  serious  disagreement 
with  the  concept  that  we  should  establish 
^rgy  self-sufficiency  as  a  major  national 


ments  for  self-sufficiency  turn  on  questions 
of  national  security,  economics,  pride,  or  a 
desire  for  comfort  may  not  be  material,  for 
they  all  lead  to  the  same  Inescapable  con- 
clusion. 

Assuming  there  Is  a  consensus  on  the  goal 
of  attaining  the  capability  for  self-siifflclency. 
It  is  relatively  clear  that  the  goal  can  only 
be  achieved  in  two  ways;  namely  by 
reducing  demands  for  energy,  or  Increasing 
supplies  of  energy.  Obviously,  some  combi- 
nation of  the  two  Is  likely.  Recent  actions  on 
the  part  of  the  American  people  demonstrate 
that  demand  can  be  reduced.  But.  unless  we 
assiime  that  Americans  are  prepared  to  turn 
back  the  calendar  by  several  decades  and  ac- 
cept a  lower  standard  of  living,  tt  is  apparent 
that  significant  increases  in  domestic  energy 
supplies  are  absolutely  necessary. 

There  may  be  disagreement  on  the  specific 
definition  of  self-sufficiency  or  whether  the 
self-sufficiency  goal  can  be  achieved  by  1980, 
or  1985,  or  within  any  other  specific  time 
frame.  But,  we  aU  must  agree  that  unless 
policies  are  adopted  soon  to  move  toward 
the  goal.  Its  realization  can  only  be  delayed. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  any  of  the 
areas  of  disagreement  among  the  central 
participants  In  an  energy  debate,  one  fur- 
ther point  of  apparent  agreement  should  be 
noted:  That  In  the  near  to  intermediate 
term.  Increasing  domestic  supplies  of  oil  and 
gas  are  essential  If  we  are  to  have  any  real 
hope  of  achieving  the  self-sufficiency  goal. 
Regardless  of  the  relative  merits,  economic 
or  otherwise,  of  coal,  nuclear  power,  solar 
energy  or  other  alternative  forms,  our  suc- 
cess as  a  nation  in  becoming  Independent 
of  foreign  energy  sources  will  depend  on  our 
ability  to  find  and  produce  new  oil  and  gas 
reserves  here  at  home. 

Thus,  a  cornerstone  of  any  national  energy 
policy,  at  least  for  the  next  10  years  or  so. 
should  be  a  national  commitment  to  do 
whatever  is  reasonably  required  to  bring 
about  the  exploration,  discovery  and  produc- 
tion of  new  oU  and  gas  reserves. 

Assuming   substantial    agreement   on   the 
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latory  fia»- setting  prices  of  low  levels  and 
still  Insure  adequate  suppllesT  But,  such  re- 
sults have  never  been  achieved,  and  never 
wUlbe. 

The  fallacy  In  the  second  assumption  Is 
equaUy  clear.  Supply  is  the  real  problem  and 
whUe  it  can  be  validly  argued  that  price 
fl.oors  can  help  assiue  supply,  no  logical  basis 
exists  for  asserting  that  price  ceUlngs  do 
anything  but  restrict  supply.  IronlcaUy,  price 
ceilings  \is\ially  have  a  dual  detrimental  ef- 
fect, that  of  Increasing  demand  and  reducing 
supply  at  the  same  time.  If  by  some  magic 
formula,  we  can  cut  prices  by  >^  or  %  and 
still  assure  adequate  supplies,  why  not  do 
so  on  beef,  or  wheat,  or  lumber,  or  coal,  or 
a  thousand  other  commodities?  The  answer 
Is  obvious.  It  can't  be  done.  It  is  not  In  the 
consumer's  Interest. 

I  like  Senator  RusseU  Long's  story  on 
prices — it  Ulustrates  the  plight  of  the  oU 
Industry. 

A  customer  at  a  grocery  asks,  "How  much 
are  your  eggs?" 

"Ninety-nine  cents  per  dozen,"  Is  the  reply. 

"Down  the  road,  they  are  asking  seventy- 
five  cents  per  dozen."  states  the  customer. 

"Why  dldnt  you  buy  them?"  questions 
the  manager. 

"He  does  not  have  any." 

"WeU,"  says  the  manager.  "If  I  were  out. 
I  could  afford  to  ask  only  fifty  cents  per 
dozen." 

Senator  Jackson  has  favored  rolled  back 
controlled  prices  and  mandatory  allocation 
and  rationing  of  shortages  while  others  In 
the  Senate,  including  myself,  recognize  that 
a  free  market  price  will  increase  production, 
dampen  demand,  and  will  hasten  the  devel- 
opment of  alternate  sources  of  energy — it 
wUl  clear  the  market  by  providing  a  supply 
sufficient  to  balanced  demand.  Both  sides 
favor  conservation  of  our  energy  supplies, 
but  recognize  that  conservation  alone  will 
not  solve  our  problems. 

During  the  past  three  years  of  hearings 
on  the  energy  crisis.  Senator  Jackson,  with 
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about  this  point,  consensus  disappears  and 
the  need  for  real  debate  Is  established.  Al- 
though many  energy-related  issues  are  sub- 
ject to  debate,  and,  hopefully,  will  be  de- 
bated In  the  national  media  in  the  months 
to  come,  nowhere  are  respective  points  of 
view  further  apart  than  on  the  question  of 
a  national   pricing  policy  for  oU  and  gas. 

The  sharply  differing  views  ol  Senator 
Henry  M.  Jackson  and  myself  on  the  Issue 
of  pricing  perhaps  best  Ulustrate  the  differ- 
ences of  philosophy.  In  brief.  Senator  Jack- 
son, the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, favors  a  restrictive  and  extensive 
system  of  price  controls  on  oU  and  gas.  I 
believe  that  free  market  prices  for  both  of 
these  commodities  are  essential  If  we  are 
to  find  and  produce  substantial  quantities 
of  oU  and  gas. 

The  unequivocal  result  of  20  years  of  di- 
rect and  indirect  price  controls  on  natural 
gas  and  oil  was  low  profits,  which  caused 
a  decline  in  drilling  and  reserves,  independ- 
ent producers  going  out  of  business,  major 
oU  companies  going  overseas,  and  insufficient 
domestic  energy  supplies.  It  made  possible 
high  prices  for  foreign  oU  and  an  Arab  em- 
bargo— and  most  Importantly — it  helped 
cause  present  shortages.  '«» 

Those  who  favor  a  system  of  price  controls 
seemingly  make  two  assumptions,  both  of 
which  are  highly  questionable:  First,  that 
Congress  or  an  administrative  agency  have 
the  capability  of  fixing  prices  that  are  ade- 
quate to  encourage  Investment,  reward  risk, 
and  protect  the  consumer;  and  second,  that 
price  controls  somehow  come  to  grips  with 
our  fundamental  energy  problems.  The  dis- 
mal faUure  of  recent  wage  and  price  controls 
attest  to  the  weakness  of  the  first  assump- 
tion. The  market  place  Is  still  the  only  valid 
regulator  of  prices.  Every  consumer  would 
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marginally  economic  production,  did  not 
make  any  specific  recommendation  to  In- 
crease short  and  mid-term  domestic  supplies 
of  oU  and  natural  gas  by  price  Incentives, 
or  otherwise. 

This  was  In  spite  of  the  overwhelming 
testimony  before  his  committee  that  direct 
and  indirect  control  of  the  price  of  natural 
gas  and  oU  played  a  dominant  role  in  the 
shortfall  of  domestic  energy  we  are  now  ex- 
periencing. 

If  dialogue,  debate  and  hearings  are  to 
have  any  value.  Congress  must  pay  attention 
to  what  is  being  said.  On  Satiu-day,  February 
2,  1974.  there  was  unanimity  of  opinion  from 
several  weU-known  economists,  who  before 
Senator  Jackson's  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee,  testified  against  rolling 
back  domestic  crude  oU  prices.  Dr.  John  H. 
Llchtblau,  Executive  Director  of  the  Petro- 
leum Industry  Research  Foundation,  New 
York,  New  York,  Dr.  Thomas  Statiffer,  Re- 
search Associate,  (Denter  for  Middle  Eastern 
Studies,  Harvard  University,  Warren  Davis, 
Chief  of  Economls,  Gulf  Oil  Corporation, 
Washington,  DC,  John  Emerson,  Energy 
Economist,  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  New 
York.  New  York,  and  by  telegram.  Dr.  C. 
Jackson  Orayson.  Jr.,  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration, Southern  Methodist  University, 
Dallas,  Texas,  and  former  head  of  the  Price 
Commission,  all  testified  as  economists. 
For  example.  Dr.  C.  Jackson  Grayson,  of 
Southern  Methodist  University,  former  head 
of  the  Price  Commission,  wrote  the  com- 
mittee: 

"In  my  opinion,  the  energy  pricing  Issue 
Is  far  too  complex  to  be  handled  in  pending 
legislation  without  considerable  additional 
Investigation.  The  consequence  of  moving 
too  quickly  without  sufficient  background  in- 
formation on  such  a  measure  could  place 
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this  nation  In  greater  International  jeopardy 
by  Inhibiting  rapid  movement  toward 
domestic  energy  seU-sufllclency." 

A  series  of  economists  subsequently 
agreed  with  Grayson's  statement. 

U  the  consumer  would  have  enjoyed  all 
the  benefits  from  the  crude  oil  price  rollback 
proposed  by  Senator  Jackson  on  the  29%  of 
domestic  production  that  Is  now  uncon- 
trolled, from  $9.61  to  $5.25  per  barrel,  he 
would  have  realized  an  immediate  savings  of 
only  approximately  2.0«  per  gallon  at  the 
pump  and  have  had  the  probable  assurance 
of  continued  shortages  and  further  reliance 
on  higher  cost  crude  oU  from  foreign  ooxin- 
tnes  that  would  more  than  offset  this 
savings. 

The  majority  of  Congress  went  along  with 
the  Jackson  proposal  at  the  time,  bi»t  for- 
tonataly,  for  the  consumers  of  America  and 
the  world.  President  Nixon  vetoed  the  Emer- 
gency Energy  Act  that  Included  the  Jackson 
scheme.  Nixon  realized  that  the  crude  oil 
price  rollback  provision  wo\iId  be  counter- 
productive to  the  goal  of  Increasing  energy 
supplies. 

Senator  Jackson  has  said  he  will  Introduce 
an  amendment  to  his  new  Emergency  En- 
ergy BUI,  or  some  other  legislation,  which 
probably  will  require  mandatory  price  -con- 
trols on  crude  oil  and  petroleum  products, 
and  a  price  rollback  on  crude  oil. 

The  Commerce  Committee  has  finished 
hearings  on  Its  Consumer  Energy  Act  which 
provides  price  controls  and  rollbacks  for  oil 
and  oil  products. 

The  hard-working  Interior  and  Insiilar  Af- 
fairs Committee,  during  1973.  spent  most  of 
Its  time  discussing  and  reporting  bills  au- 
thored by  Chairman  Jswkson  which  do  noth- 
ing to  Increase  short  and  mid-term  supplies 
of  energy,  and  sometimes  even  aggravate  the 
energy  supply  problem. 

Mandatory  price  controls  woiild  eliminate 
that  smaU  element  of  free  market — the  Ad- 
ministration's pricing  system  for  new  and  re- 
leased crude  oil  and  the  stripper  well  amend- 
ment— that  has  greatly  helped  boost  domes- 
tic activity  to  Increase  energfy  supplies.  The 
result  would  be  sharply  reduced  future  drlll- 
tng  programs  and  a  delay  In  the  develop- 
ment of  alternate  fuel  sourcee — such  as  oil 
from  shale  and  gasification  of  coal. 

Despite  numerous  warnings  by  experts  be- 
fore Congress  over  the  past  years,  the  Arab 
nations  have  made  the  only  statement  about 
energy  that  Congress  and  the  public  has  be- 
lieved and  understood — but,  S^ator  Jack- 
son and  the  majority  of  Congress  prefer  to 
Ignore  It. 

Senator  Jackson  has  been  saying  It's  fine 
for  our  citizens  to  continue  paying  approxi- 
mately $10.00  per  bbl  to  foreign  nations  for 
Increasing  amounts  of  crude  oil,  but  that  ova 
citizens  should  only  be  permitted  to  pay  other 
U.S.  citizens  $5.25  per  bbl  for  domestic  crude, 
which  amountB  to  about  half  the  price  paid 
to  foreign  countries.  This  hampers  our  ef- 
forts to  increase  our  domestic  energy  aup- 
pllee. 

Controlling  and  reducing  domestic  prices 
of  oil  and  natural  gas  will  again  encourage 
the  exportation  of  c^r  domestic  drilling  ac- 
tivity to  other  countries;  again  further  our 
dependence  on  hlgh-ooet,  unreliable  Arab  oil; 
again  delay  our  becoming  self-sufflclent  In 
energy;  and  Jeopardize  our  independence  In 
determining  foreign  policy  In  the  Middle 
East. 

Price  controls  and  rollbacks  have  consider- 
able political  appeal,  at  least  In  their  Initial 
stages.  But.  when  supply  runs  short,  shortages 
persist.  Inequities  become  apparent,  capital 
fieee  and  our  sectirlty  Is  threatened,  even  the 
Meeting  political  advantage  disappears.  In" the 
long  run,  it  Is  the  consumer  who  pays  the 
price  for  controls  and  more  importantly  for 
Items  In  short  supply. 

Let  MB  recognize  one  basic  and  unalterable 
ffect:   that  no  matter  how  appealing  price 


controls  may  seem,  they  can  do  nothing  but 
aggravate  our  nimiber  one  energy  problem — 
Inadequate  Supply. 

[From  the  Washington  Star-News,  May  26, 

1974] 

Oil-Price     Rou-back:     Senator     Jacksok's 

Shortsighted  Plot 

(By  Senator  Dewey  P.  Bartlett) 

The  development  of  a  national  energy  pol- 
icy is  one  of  this  nation's  greatest  needs. 
Despite  the  manr  headlines  and  hearings, 
little  progress  has  been  made. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to  identify 
our  energy  goals  and  to  establish  policies  cal- 
culated to  achieve  these  goals.  Constructive 
debate,  both  In  Congress  and  throiigh  the 
media,  is  a  worthwhile  part  of  this  process. 
No  amount  of  finger-pointing  or  scapegoat- 
hunting  is  going  to  contribute  to  the  solu- 
tion to  ova  present  plight.  We  should  look  to 
the  past  for  Information,  not  blame.  There 
Is  plenty  of  blame  to  share  between  both  the 
public  and  private  aectors,  but  that  1b  water 
over  tbe  dam. 

Through  the  process  of  constructive  debate. 
It  should  be  possible  to  find  substantial  com- 
mon ground  among  those  who  appear  to  have 
opposing  viewpoints. 

For  example,  few  responsible  people  would 
disagree  with  the  premise  that  the  under- 
lying cau3e  of  the  energy  crisis  is  the  fact 
that  the  TTnlted  States  Is  not  self-sufflclen^ 
In  energy.  We  do  not  have  the  domestic 
producing  and  refining  capability  to  meet 
our  essential  energy  needs.  Though  there 
may  be  disagreement  on  how  we  got  that 
way,  the  existence  of  the  problem  la  not 
subject  to  serious  debate. 

Likewise,  there  la  no  serious  disagreement 
with  the  concept  that  we  should  establish 
energy  self-sufficiency  as  a  major  national 
goal  with  highest  priority.  Whether  the  argu- 
ments for  self-sufficiency  turr.  on  questions 
of  national  security,  economics,  pride,  or  a 
desire  for  comfort  may  not  be  material,  for 
they  all  lead  to  tbe  same  Inescapable 
conclusion. 

Assuming  there  la  a  conaensiia  on  the  goal 
of  attaining  the  capability  for  self-sufficiency, 
It  Is  relatively  clear  that  the  goal  can  only 
be  achieved  In  two  ways;  namely,  by  reducing 
demands  for  energy,  <»  Increasing  supplies 
of  energy.  Obviously,  some  combination  of 
the  two  is  likely.  Recent  actions  on  the  part 
of  the  American  people  demonstrate  that  dp- 
mand  can  be  reduced.  But,  unless  we  assume 
that  Americans  are  prepared  to  t\irn  back  the 
calendar  by  several  decades  and  (uwept  a 
lower  standard  of  living,  it  Is  apparent  that 
significant  Increases  In  domestic  energy  sup- 
plies are  absolutely  necessary. 

There  may  be  disagreement  on  the  spe- 
cific definition  of  self-sufflclency  or  whether 
the  self-sufficiency  goal  can  be  achieved  by 
1980,  or  1985,  or  within  any  other  specific 
time  frame.  But,  we  all  must  agree  that  un- 
less policies  are  adopted  soon  to  move  toward 
the  goal,  its  realization  can  only  be  delayed. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  any  of  the 
areas  of  disagreement  among  the  central  par- 
ticipants in  an  energy  debate,  one  further 
p>olnt  of  apparent  agreement  shoiild  be 
noted:  That  In  the  near  to  intermediate 
term.  Increasing  domestic  supplies  of  oU  and 
gas  are  essential  if  we  are  to  have  any  real 
hope  of  achieving  the  self-sufficiency  goal. 
Regardless  of  the  relative  merits,  economic 
or  otherwise,  of  coal,  nuclear  power,  solar 
energy  or  other  alternative  forms,  our  suc- 
cess as  a  nation  in  becoming  independent  of 
foreign  energy  soxirces  will  depend  on  our 
ability  to  find  and  produce  new  oil  and  g^ 
reserves  here  at  home. 

Thus,  a  cornerstone  of  any  national  energy 
policy,  at  least  for  the  next  10  years  or  so, 
should  be  a  national  commitment  to  do 
whatever  is  reasonably  required  to  bring 
about  the  exploration,  discovery  and  produc- 
tion of  new  oil  and  gas  reserves. 


Assuming  substantial  agreement  on  the 
points  I  have  made  so  far.  It  is  likely  that 
at  about  this  point,  consensus  disappears 
and  the  need  for  real  debate  Is  established. 
Although  many  energy-related  Issues  are 
subject  to  debate,  and,  hopefully,  will  be  de- 
bated in  the  national  media  In  the  months 
to  come,  nowhere  are  respective  points  of 
view  ftirther  apart  than  on  the  question  of 
a  national  pricing  policy  for  oil  and  gas. 

The  sharply  differing  views  of  Sen.  Henry 
M.  Jackson  and  myself  on  the  issue  of  pric- 
ing perhaps  best  Ulustrate  the  differences 
of  philosophy.  In  brief.  Sen.  Jackson,  the 
distinguished  senator  from  Washington,  fa- 
vors a  restrictive  and  extensive  system  of 
price  controls  on  oil  and  gas.  I  believe  that 
free  market  prices  for  both  of  these  com- 
modities are  essential  if  we  are  to  find  and 
produce  substantial  quantities  of  oil  and  gas. 

The  unequivocal  result  of  30  years  of 
direct  and  Indirect  price  controls  on  natural 
gas  and  oil  was  low  profits,  which  caused  a 
decline  in  drilling  and  reserves.  Independent 
producers  going  out  of  bxislness,  major  oil 
companies  going  overseas,  and  Insxifflclent 
domestic  energy  supplies.  It  made  possible 
high  prices  for  foreign  oil  and  an  Arab  em- 
bargo— and  most  Importantly — it  helped 
cause  present  shortages. 

Thooe  who  favor  a  system  of  price  eoe- 
trolB  seemingly  make  two  aasumpttons,  both 
of  which  are  highly  questionable.  First, 
that  Congress  or  an  admlnlBtrattTS  aganey 
have  the  capability  of  fixing  prices  that  an 
adequate  to  encourage  Investment,  rewxtf 
risk,  and  protect  the  consumer;  And  aeoond, 
that  price  controls  somehow  come  to  gripe 
with  our  fundamental  energy  problems. 
The  dismal  failure  of  recent  wage  and  prlw 
controls  attests  to  the  weakness  of  tbe  finl 
assumption.  The  marketplace  Is  still  tbe  only 
▼alld  regulator  of  prices.  Every  consumer 
would  be  delighted  If  it  were  possible  to  Issue 
regulatory  fiats  setting  prices  at  lox  levels 
and  still  Insure  adequate  supplies.  But  such 
results  have  never  been  achieved,  and  never 
will  be. 

The  fallacy  In  tbe  second  assumption  li 
equally  clear.  Supply  U  the  real  problem, 
and  while  it  can  be  validly  argued  that 
price  floors  can  help  assvtre  supply,  no  logical 
basis  exists  for  asserting  that  price  cetHnti 
do  anything  but  restrict  supply.  Ironically, 
price  ceilings  usually  have  a  dual  detrl- 
mental  effect,  that  of  Increasing  demand  and 
reducing  supply  at  the  same  time.  If  by 
some  magic  formula,  we  can  cut  prices  by 
one  third  or  one  half  and  still  assure  ade- 
quate supplies,  why  not  do  so  on  beef,  or 
wheat,  or  lumber,  or  coal,  or  a  thousand 
other  commodities?  The  answer  Is  obvious. 
It  cant  be  done.  It  Is  not  In  the  cons\uner'i 
interest. 

I  like  Sen.  Russell  Long's  story  on  priose— 
It  Illustrates  the  plight  of  the  oU  industrr- 

A  ciutomer  at  a  grocery  asks,  "How  much 
are  your  eggs?" 

"Ninety-nine  cents  a  doeen,"  Is  the  reply. 

"Down  the  road,  they  are  asking  75  cents 
a  dozen,"  states  the  customer. 

"Why  didn't  you  buy  tlwmf"  questloH 
the  manager. 

"He  does  not  have  any." 

••Well,"  says  the  manager,  "If  I  were  out 
I  coiild  afford  to  ask  only  60  cents  a  donn." 

Sen.  Jackson  has  favored  rolled-back,  ooo- 
trolled  prices  and  mandatory  allocation  and 
rationing  of  shortages.  But  others  In  ths 
Senate,  Including  myself,  recognize  that  s 
free  market  price  will  Increase  production, 
dampen  demand,  and  will  hasten  the  devel- 
opment of  alternate  sources  of  energy— tt 
will  clear  the  market  by  providing  a  supply 
sufficient  to  balance  demand.  Both  sldts 
favor  conservation  of  our  energy  suppUM 
but  recognize  that  conservation  aloos  «1D 
not  solve  our  problems. 

During  the  past  three  years  of  hearings  on 
the   energy   crisis.   Sen.   Jackson,   with  ths 
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exception  of  his  short-lived  support  of  the 
•••trlpper-well"  amendment  to  maintain 
marginally  economic  production,  did  not 
make  any  specific  recommendation  to  In- 
crease short  and  mid-term  domestic  supplies 
of  oil  and  natural  gas  by  price  incentives,  or 
otherwise.  This  was  In  spite  of  overwhelm- 
ing testimony  before  his  committee  that 
direct  and  indirect  control  of  the  price  of 
natural  gas  and  oil  played  a  dominant  fole 
in  the  shortfall  of  domestic  energy  we  tare 
now  experiencing.  For  example.  Dr.  C.  Jack- 
son Oravson  of  Southern  Methodist  Univer- 
sity, former  head  of  the  Price  Commission, 
wrote  the  committee: 

"In  my  opinion,  the  energy  pricing  Issue  is 
far  too  complex  to  be  handled  In  pending  leg- 
islation without  considering  additional  in- 
vestigation. The  consequences  of  moving  too 
quickly  without  sufficient  background  In- 
formation on  such  a  measure  could  place  this 
nation  in  greater  Internatfonal  Jeopardy  by 
Inhibiting  rapid  movement  toward  domestic 
energy  self-sufficiency." 

A  series  of  economists  subsequently  agreed 
with  Grayson's  statement. 

If  the  consiuner  would  have  enjoyed  all 
the  benefits  from  the  crude-oU  price  rollback 
proposed  last  winter  by  Sen.  Jackson  on  the 
29  percent  of  domestic  production  that  Is 
now  uncontrolled,  from  $9.51  to  $6.25  a 
barrel,  he  would  have  realized  Immediately 
the  modest  savings  of  approximately  2  cents 
a  gallon  at  the  pump,  but  would  have  had 
the  probability  of  continued  shortages  and 
further  reliance  on  hlgher-coet  crude  oil 
from  foreign  countries  that  wo\ild  more  than 
offset  this  saving. 

The  majority  of  Congress  went  along  with 
the  Jackson  proposal  at  the  time,  but  for- 
tunately for  the  consumers  of  America  and 
the  world.  President  Nixon  vetoed  the  Emer- 
gency Energy  Act  that  Included  the  Jackson 
scheme.  Nixon  realized  that  the  crude-oil 
price  rollback  provision  would  be  counter- 
productive to  the  goal  of  Increasing  energy 
supplies. 

Sen.  Jackson  has  said  he  will  introduce  an 
amendment  to  his  new  emergency  energy 
bill,  or  to  some  other  legislation,  which  prob- 
ably will  require  mandatory  price  controls  on 
crude  oil  and  petroleum  products,  and  a  price 
rollback  on  crude  oil. 

Mandatory  price  controls  would  eliminate 
that  small  element  of  free  market — the  ad- 
ministration's pricing  system  for  new  and 
released  crude  oil  and  tbe  strlpper-well 
amendment — that  has  greatly  helpeid  booet 
domestic  activity  to  Increase  energy  supplies. 
The  result  would  be  sharply  reduced  future 
drilling  programs  and  a  delay  In  the  develop- 
ment of  alternate  fuel  sources — such  as  oil 
from  shale  and  gasification  of  coal. 

Despite  numerous  warnings  by  experts  be- 
fore Congress  over  the  past  years,  the  Arab 
nations,  with  their  embargo,  made  the  only 
statement  about  energy  that  Congress  and 
the  public  have  believed  and  understood — 
but,  Sen.  Jackson  and  tbe  majority  of  Con- 
gress still  prefer  to  Ignore  It. 

Sen.  Jackson  has  been  saying.  In  effect, 
that  It's  fine  for  our  citizens  to  continue  pay- 
ing approximately  $10  a  barrel  to  foreign  na- 
»l  tlons  for  Increasing  amounts  of  crude  oil, 
but  that  our  citizens  should  only  be  per- 
mitted to  pay  other  U.S.  citizens  $6iS6  a  bar- 
rel for  domestic  crude,  which  amounts  to 
about  half  the  price  paid  to  foreign  countries. 
This  hampers  our  efforts  to  Increase  our 
domestic  energy  supplies. 

Controlling  and  reducing  domestic  prices 
of  oil  and  natural  gas  will  again  encourage 
the  exportation  of  our  domestic  drilling  ac- 
tivity to  other  countries;  again  further  our 
dependence  on  hlgh-coet,  unreliable  Arab  oil; 
again  delay  our  becoming  self-sufficient  In 
energy;  and  Jeopardize  our  Independence  In 
determining  foreign  policy  In  the  Middle 
Bast. 

Price  controls  and  rollbacks  have  con- 
siderable political  appeal  at  least  In  their 
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Initial  stages.  But,  when  supply  runs  short, 
shortages  persist.  Inequities  become  appar- 
ent, capital  flees  and  our  security  is  threat- 
ened, even  the  fleeting  political  advantage 
disappears.  In  the  long  run.  It  Is  the  con- 
sumer who  pays  the  price  for  controls  and 
more  Importantly  for  items  In  short  supply. 
Let  us  recognize  one  basic  and  unalterable 
ftict:  That  no  matter  how  appealing  price 
controls  may  seem,  they  can  do  nothing  but 
aggravate  our  number  one  energy  problem — 
Inadequate  supply. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  more  and  more  Americans  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  the  problem  of 
adequate  energy  for  this  country  Is  not 
nearly  as  simplistic  as  some  people  e{u*ller 
may  have  believed  it  to  be.  I  think  we  are 
having  second  thoughts  about  the  wis- 
dom of  taking  punitive  action  against  the 
oil  industry. 

Certainly,  it  is  not  hard  to  stimulate  a 
lot  of  emotion  these  days,  if  with  the 
pressure  of  Inflation  upon  all  of  us,  as  is 
the  case,  we  happen  to  be  encouraged  to 
believe  there  are  scapegoats  among  us 
who  are  worthy  objects  of  our  scorn  and 
our  contempt.  I  dare  say  it  is  in  this  con- 
text that  some  of  the  news  media  have 
seized  upon  the  oil  Industry  as  an  object 
worthy  of  scorn  and  hatred  and  have 
pursued  with  relentless  determination 
their  apparent  goal  of  trying  to  bring  the 
entire  Industry  into  disrepute. 

Many  people  in  business  throughout 
America  today,  I  believe,  feel  they  can 
stand  back,  that  this  argument  does  not 
concern  them,  that  the  proposals  that 
are  being  made  for  tax  treatment  for  the 
oil  Industry  are  no  more  than  the  indus- 
try deserves,  and  that  they  can  stand 
aside  with  little  or  no  personal  Involve- 
ment indicated. 

I  would  say  only  to  my  distinguished 
colleagues  that  I  think  such  a  conclusion 
Is  very  short-sighted  Indeed.  This  coun- 
try, with  its  standard  of  living  highest  of 
any  coimtry  in  the  world,  the  envy  of  the 
world,  the  miracle  of  the  highest  produc- 
tion in  the  world,  is  the  one  country  with 
enough  clout  to  be  able  to  send  its  emis- 
sary to  any  part  of  the  world  and  make 
certain  he  will  be  received  and  that  any 
proposal  he  makes  will  be  given  con- 
siderable attention.  If  anyone  believes 
that  those  facts  have  nothing  to  do  with 
energy  in  this  country  then  there  is,  in- 
deed, reason  for  him  to  take  a  closer  look 
and  make  a  more  incisive  examination 
about  what  makes  this  country  really 
tick. 

The  reason  we  live  so  well,  the  reason 
we  have  accomplished  so  much,  the  rea- 
son we  have  such  great  influence  world- 
wide are  all  due  to  the  capacity  of  Amer- 
icans to  produce.  These  things  are  due 
to  the  private  enterprise  system,  and  one 
of  the  most  significant  forces  behind  oiir 
capsw:lty  to  produce  has  been  the  ade- 
quacy of  our  energy  supply. 

So,  for  two  reasons  I  think  Americans 
today,  businessmen  today,  ought  to  take 
note  of  the  fact  that  what  is  being  pro- 
posed to  be  done  with  the  oil  companies 
is  highly  important :  First,  many  of  these 
proposals  will  not  add  to  the  self-suffl- 
clency of  America,  energywlse,  but  rather 
will  certainly  bring  about  a  diminution 
In  the  production  of  domestic  energy 
supplies  and  increase  our  reliance  on  for- 
eign sources  of  supply.  They  will  not 


lower  prices  for  Americans.  Even  more 
important  is  the  fact  that  if  American 
businessmen,  and,  indeed,  all  Amerlcsuia 
stand  aside  and  think  it  Is  perfectly  all- 
right  to  launch  an  all-out,  wide-scale  at- 
tack on  free  enterprise,  on  the  profit  mo- 
tive, as  such,  believing  that  we  will  not 
permanently  cripple  America  in  so  doing, 
I  say  all  we  are  doing  Is  displaying  a  lack 
of  knowledge  and  an  unawareness  of  the 
lessons  of  history. 

The  system  is  not  perfect.  Everyone 
knows  that.  I  cannot  quote  precisely  what 
Churchill  said  but  to  the  best  of  my  rec- 
ollection it  was:  The  trouble  with  cap- 
italism, with  free  enterprise,  the  profit 
motive,  is  that  thie  great  benefits  it  pours 
out  are  distributed  imequally.  And  he 
went  on  to  say  that  the  trouble  with 
socialism  Is  that  the  pain,  misery,  and 
deprivation  It  brings  about  are  dis- 
tributed unevenly. 

The  point  I  want  to  bring  out  Is  that 
despite  the  fact  that  the  system  Is  not 
perfect,  we  do  have  the  best  system  I 
know  of  to  stimulate  every  citizen  to 
make  the  best  contribution  he  can  make 
to  a  better  and  more  powerful  America. 
I  hope  we  shall  always  be  able  to  stimu- 
late such  contribution.  If  we  are  able  to 
do  that  It  will  be  because  we  have  been 
wise  enough  to  keep  those  things  that 
have  made  America  strong  and  great,  and 
not  to  cast  them  aside  because  the  sys- 
tem is  not  perfect.  As  I  said.  It  Is  a  sys- 
tem that  stimulates  individuals  to  do 
their  best,  to  make  the  most  of  them- 
selves and  to  see  that  through  their  col- 
lective efforts  America  is  a  great  Nation. 
And  America  is  a  great  Nation. 

I  am  tired  and  weary  of  people  who  do 
nothing  better  than  find  fault  with  the 
system  and  seize  every  opportunity  to 
generate  hatred  and  say  this  country  Is 
not  good.  They  say,  "Look  at  your  situa- 
tion compared  with  the  situation  of 
someone  else."  Their  time  would  be 
better  employed  if  they  said,  "Look 
around  you  and  see  if  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world  people  live  as  well  as  you 
do;  and  while  your  present  state  may  not 
be  perfect,  show  me  a  coxmtry  where 
there  is  greater  opportunity  for  mobility 
and  also  for  everyone  to  move  up  the 
social  ladder." 

This  is  the  message  that  I  think  more 
Americans  ought  to  be  giving.  It  is  a  mes- 
sage that  I  thinj^me  of  the  press  ought 
to  be  willing  oQpasionally  to  take  a  little 
time  In  espousing.  All  too  often,  it  seems 
to  me,  some  have  operated  consistent 
with  a  concept  that  if  you  want  to  have 
advertising,  you  have  to  have  circulation, 
and  if  you  want  to  have  cfrculation,  you 
have  to  have  bad  ntews — you  have  to  have 
dramatic  -stories — those  things  which 
make  news  because  they  are  not  typir 
cal.  That  Is  the  way  some  of  the  press 
has  operated  all  too  often,  and  I  think 
it  is  time  some  of  these  members  of  the 
press  decide  there  just  could  be  some  role 
they  could  discharge  along  the  line  of 
optimism  and  still  be  true  to  the  princi- 
ples of  journalism,  in  seeing  that  more 
people  vmderstood  some  of  the  good 
things  about  America,  some  of  the  good 
things  about  profits,  some  of  the  good 
things  about  free  enterprise. 

They  might  call  attention  also  to  the 
fact  that  while  it  is  easy  to  disparage  the 
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American  dollars  that  are  Invested  In 
foreign  countries  In  searching  for  and 
I>roductlon  of  oil  over  there,  perhaps  we 
had  better  be  asking  ourselves  If  we  would 
be  better  off  today  if  the  Russians  or  the 
Japanese  or  any  other  foreign  country 
owned  a  major  share  of  Aramco. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  be 
recognized? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  think  those  are  im- 
portant things  that  need  to  be  under- 
stood. 

We  were  in  trouble  last  winter  al- 
though not  as  badly  as  many  people  had 
•predicted — some  people  said  we  had  to 
have  rationing,  that  we  would  not  get 
through  the  winter  without  it  and  that 
there  would  be  sheer  chaos.  We  did  not 
ration,  and  Mr.  Simon,  as  Energy  Direc- 
tor, charted  a  course  that  got  us  through 
without  rationing.  I  think  those  strident 
voices  against  the  oil  industry  are  not 
being  heeded  so  much  today  because  so 
many  things  they  were  saying  were  dead 
wrong. 

I  do  think  that  what  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  has  said  is  im- 
portant. It  is  important  that  Americans 
understand  that  we  had  better  take  a 
close  look  at  what  constitutional  gov- 
ernment means  to  all  people.  We  had 
better  understand  more  clearly  that 
while  perhaps  we  are  not  loved  every- 
where, we  are  respected  throughout  the 
world.  Whether  they  like  us  or  not,  we 
are  respected  because  we  are  that  kind 
of  country.  I  think  we  need  to  tmder- 
stand  those  facts. 

I  think  we  need  to  understand  that 
there  Is  one  way  to  stimulate  people  to 
do  as  much,  each  In  his  own  way,  as  he 
can — and  that  Is  through  the  free  enter- 
prise, private-capital  economic  system 
that  has  characterized  most  of  Ameri- 
can Industrial  activity  for  200  years. 

I  think  people  will  find  the  speech  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  Inspiring. 
They  will  find  It  reflects  deep  study  and 
xmderstanding  of  a  very  complicated 
problem.  I  am  certain  that  if  they  take 
the  time  to  read  It,  as  I  am  sure  they 
will,  they  will  have  profited  by  that  ex- 
I>erience. 


EDWARD  KENNEDY  "DUKE" 
ELLINGTON 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
I  would  be  remiss  If  I  did  not  note  today 
the  passing  of  one  of  the  towering  fig- 
ures of  American  music.  Edward  Ken- 
nedy Ellington,  better  known  as  "Duke" 
Ellington,  contributed  mightily  to  the 
Increasing  sophistication  of  American 
musical  tastes,  to  the  transformation  of 
modem  American  music. 

Quoting  from  an  account  by  Joel 
Dreyfuss  on  the  Ellington  fimeral  In  the 
Washington  Post: 

Althotigh  be  mistrusted  the  word  "Jmas," 
said  jazE  historian  Stanley  Dance  In  his  eu- 
logy, "he  defined  It  as  freedom  .  .  .  right  up 
to  the  end  he  was  a  creattve  force." 


That  reminds  me  of  a  comment  that 
the  great  composer  Claude  Debussy  made 
when  he  said  discipline  Is  to  be  foimd 
In  freedom,  and  not  in  decayed  formulas 
which  are  no  value  to  the  weak. 

In  Ellington's  music  we  find  the  high- 
est and  perhaps  the  most  disciplined 
expression  of  that  art  form.  And  once  we 
find  in  It  freedom,  sometimes  even 
abandon. 

Further  quoting  from  Mr.  Dreyfuss' 
account: 

He  was  a  natural  aristocrat  who  never  lost 
his  tie  to  the  masses.  Dance  continued,  de- 
scribing ElUngton's  most  famous  selectlona 
as  "part  of  the  fabric  of  the  aoth  century." 

As  a  former  disc  Jockey  myself,  as  a 
great  aficionado  of  modem  jazz,  I  for 
one,  along  with  millions  of  others,  will 
miss  this  man.  To  even  match  the  age 
of  75  seems  to  defy  the  passage  of  time, 
because  he  was  to  so  many  of  us  a  time- 
less figure. 

And  to  quote  the  final  prayer  of  Father 
Norman  O'Connor,  a  priest  who  Is  an 
expert  In  the  field  of  jazz : 

I>uke,  beautiful  Duke.  We  loved  you  madly 
and  we  will  love  you  aU  the  days  of  our 
years,  today,  tomorrow,  and  forever. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  article  by  Joel  Drey- 
fuss on  the  Ellington  funeral  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  be  placed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoko. 
as  follows: 

jyuKX:    "ToDAT,  ToMoBKow,  Foarvoi" 
(By  Joel  Dreyfuss) 

N«:w  YoBK.— They  gave  the  Duke  the  kind 
of  send-off  yesterday  that  he  would  have  ap- 
preciated— with  a  lot  of  class,  some  of  his 
music  and  many  of  the  people  touched  with 
his  genius  during  his  76  years. 

Thousands  crowded  Into  the  huge  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  John  the  Divine  on  Manhattan's 
Upper  West  Side  for  the  funeral  of  Edward 
Kennedy  Ellington,  one  of  America's  most 
Important  composers  and  Jazz  musicians. 

Outside,  thousands  more  stood  patiently 
In  the  chilled  streets,  under  gray,  threaten- 
ing skies,  to  pay  their  respects,  listen  to  the 
music,  or  to  ogle  the  celebrities. 

Inside  the  solemn  gothlc  splendor  of  the 
church  many  of  the  stars  and  ordinary  peo- 
ple who  had  counted  the  Dvike  as  a  friend 
participated  in  an  hour-and-a-half  cere- 
mony that  included  traditional  music  as  well 
as  some  of  ElUngton's  most  famous  composi- 
tions. 

"Although  he  mistrusted  the  word  'Jaaz.' " 
said  Jazz  historian  Stanley  Dance  in  his  eu- 
logy, "he  defined  it  as  freedom  .  .  .  right  up 
to  the  end  he  was  a  creative  force. 

"When  people  asked  him  when  he  would 
retire,  he  replied,  "Retire  to  what?" 

"He  was  a  natural  aristocrat  who  never 
lost  his  tie  to  the  masses,"  Dance  continued, 
describing  Ellington's  moet  famous  selec- 
tions as  "part  of  the  fabric  of  the  aoth  cen- 
tury. 

"Duke  Ellington  never  lost  falth^  in  his 
country,"  Dance  concluded.  "He  served  it 
well.  His  music  wUl  go  on  serving  It  for  years 
to  come." 

For  many  In  the  crowd  of  old  and  young, 
black  and  white,  the  most  touching  mo- 
ments occurred  when  EUa  Fitzgerald,  accom- 
panied by  Billy  Taylor  and  the  trio,  sang 
Ellington's  "In  My  Solitude"  at  a  slow,  slow 
tempo  that  drew  out  the  sadness  of  one  of 
his  most  famous  ballads. 

Miss  Fitzgerald  concluded  with  the  hymn. 


"Just  a  Closer  Walk  With  Thee,"  and  when 
the  last  notes  of  the  song  had  faded  into  the 
dark  vaulted  recesses  of  the  cathedral,  the 
eyes  of  many  In  the  crowd  glistened  with 
tears. 

The  day  began  with  a  half-mile-long  pro- 
cession of  automobiles  from  an  East  Side 
funeral  parlor,  through  Harlem,  where  B. 
llngton  played  his  first  Job  after  leaving  his 
native  Washington,  D.C.,  to  the  West  Side 
church.  The  caravan  of  23  limousines  and 
fiower  cars  Included  Ellington's  sister  Ruth, 
his  son  Mercer,  and  others  Including  band 
leaders  Count  Basle  and  Buddy  Rich;  singer 
Pearl  Bailey  and  White  House  Special  As- 
sistant Stanley  Scott,  who  came  as  President 
Nixon's  representative;  French  composer 
Michel  Legrand  and  singers  Joe  WUllams  and 
-Al  Hlbbler. 

The  route  of  the  procession  had  been 
changed  several  times  since  It  was  first  an- 
nounced  so  the  few  people  along  the  route 
seemed  surprised  at  the  long  line  of  black 
limousines  and  their  police  escort. 

Along  7th  Avenue,  once  Harlem's  choice 
address,  small  knots  of  men  and  women  stood 
In  the  faded  and  grimy  streets  and  looked 
solemnly  at  the  procession.  Some  of  the  men 
learned  from  policemen  on  the  corners  whose 
funeral  it  was  and  removed  their  hats  or  caps 
In  respect. 

Harlem  had  changed  somewhat  since  the 
Duke's  heyday.  The  Theresa  Hotel,  in  whose 
barber  shop  musicians  often  congregated  in 
earlier  days,  had  been  renovated  Into  an  offlee 
building  with  a  sterile  glass  front. 

The  marquee  of  the  ApoUo  Theater,  when 
Ellington  and  his  band  often  appeared,  now 
featured  two  police  action  films  and  promised 
a  rhythm  'n'  blues  concert  later  In  the  week. 
A  Harlemlte  cautioned  a  curious  reporter 
against  entering  the  Club  Baby  Grand,  once  a 
prestigious  night  club  which  featured  first 
rate  entertainment.  "It's  Just  a  Joint  now," 
he  warned.  But  at  a  different  point  in  the 
route  he  pointed  out  a  bit  of  history.  An  el- 
derly woman  who  watched  the  whole  proces- 
sion from  her  apartment  window  said-  she 
had  once  danced  to  Ellington's  music  at  the 
Cotton  Club. 

Of  course,  the  procession  went  nowhere 
near  the  sight  of  that  long-extinct  club, 
which  hired  Ellington's  bcmd  In  1938  after 
an  audition  and  launched  him  on  a  career 
that  never  faltered. 

Inside  the  chtirch,  a  number  of  musicians 
paid  tribute  In  the  way  they  knew  best:  Joe 
Williams,  Brock  Peters,  Mary  Lou  Williams, 
and  one  member  of  Ellington's  band,  Ray 
Nance,  who  played  his  boss's  "Come  Sunday" 
on  the  violin. 

In  the  final  prayer,  Father  Norman  O'Con- 
nor, a  priest  also  known  as  an  expert  in  the 
Jazz  field,  said ; 

"Duke,  beautiful  Duke.  We  loved  you  mad- 
ly and  we  will  love  you  ^  the  days  of  our 
years,  today,  tomorrow,  and  forever." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  Is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFK^ER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  189.  TO 
CONFER    CITIZENSHIP    ON    GEN. 
ROBERT  E.  LEE 
Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  P»e8l- 

dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 


distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  PiRCT)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  189  concern- 
ing Oen.  Robert  E.  Lee.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  might  add.  In  this  connection, 
that  I  was  so  pleased  to  leam  just  today 
that  Senator  Percy's  grandfather,  Mr. 
C.  B.  Percy,  was  a  member  of  the  per- 
sonal staff  of  General  Lee  during  the  War 
Between  the  States. 

I  think  it  is  most  appropriate  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  be  a 
cosponsor  of  this  resolution. 

I  have  been  requested  also  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Ouufrr) ;  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
to  have  his  name  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  joint  resolution.  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 189.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, earlier  today  I  had  obtained  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  occupant  of  the  chair,  the 
present  Presiding  OfBcer,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hkucs)  ,  as  a 
cosponsor. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia.  I  am 
highly  honored  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Joint  resolution  which  the  Senator  from- 
Virginia  has  submitted  and  which  Is 
now  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
189  is  cosponsored  also  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Willmm  L. 
ScoTT),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  OSr. 
Qravil),  the  Senator  from  Mlimesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey),  and  I  believe  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms  > .  who  is  also  deeply  in- 
terested In  this  matter. 

My  own  personal  Interest  in  this  sub- 
ject, and  that  of  my  family,  goes  back 
for  a  long  time. 

My  father  told  me  many  times  of  the 
remarkable  career  of  his  father  on  the 
staff  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee.  My  grand- 
father subsequently  became  a  professor 
of  astronomy  and  mathematics  at  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  College. 

During  the  course  of  his  lifetime,  he 
met  and  came  to  know  Rev.  J.  William 
Jones,  the  distinguished  author  of  a  bi- 
ography of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee.  The  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Jcmes  had  been  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  during 
his  lifetime,  and  this  closeness  was  evi- 
dent in  his  book,  which  was  published  in 
1874,  just  exactly  100  years  ago.  A  copy 
of  this  book,  which  recounts  personal 
reminiscences  of  General  Lee,  was  pre- 
sented to  my  grandfather  by  the  author. 

Shortly  after  my  father's  death,  Iwas 
very  proud  to  have  this  book  presented 
to  me  by  my  mother  on  my  birthday.  My 
distinguished  friend  from  Virginia  knows 
that  although  I  was  bom  in  Pensacola, 


Fla.  and  my  family's  roots  lie  in  Ala- 
bama and  in  Mississippi,  I  was  raised 
and  have  spent  most  of  my  life  in  the 
North.  I  am  very  proud,  however,  of  my 
southern  heritage. 

I  am  also  very  proud  Indeed  of  the  tre- 
mendous contribution  Gen.  Robert  E. 
Lee  made  to  this  country  and  the  con- 
viction .with  which  he  carried  out  his 
life's  woltk.  As  I  understand  It.  It  would 
have  been  his  own  deep  and  sincere  wish 
to  have  had  his  citizenship  restored,  and 
I  shall  do  everything  in  my  power  to  re- 
store posthumously  full  rights  and  citi- 
zenship to  Robert  E.  Lee. 

I  commend  my  friend,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia,  for  once  again  un- 
dertaking what  he  believes  to  be  right 
for  this  country  Euid  certainly  right  for 
the  family  of  one  of  our  greatest  and 
most  distinguished  Americans.  Although 
one  might  say  his  part  of  the  country 
was  on  the  oUier  side  of  the  fence  for  a 
while,  the  entire  Nation  nonetheless  re- 
spected the  principles  by  which  (jeneral 
Lee  lived,  and  standards  of  decency  and 
Integrity  that  were  always  his  personal 
code. 

I  trust  that  we  shall  act  on  this  matter 
with  dispatch.  I  think  that  It  would  be 
a  fine  undertaking  for  the  n.S.  Senate, 
and  I  shall  certainly  contact  my  distin- 
guished collesigues  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  see  that  this  matter  can  be 
moved  forward.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
If  I  may  be  recognized,  I  yield  my  time  to 
the  dlstlngtilshed  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
his  comments.  I  think  It  is  most  appro- 
priate that,  representing  as  he  does,  the 
great  State  of  Illinois,  the  home  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  he  should  be  a  cosponsor 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

It  Is  my  strong  feeling  that  the  two 
greatest  men  of  that  tragic  era  in  our 
Nation's  history  were  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  (3en.  Robert  E.  Lee.  They 
were  antagonists.  They  took  different 
views  of  the  great  problem  which  divided 
our  Nation.  However,  both  were  men  of 
great  courage  and  strong  convictions, 
dedication,  and  sincerity. 

While  I  do  not  know  from  researching 
this  project  just  what  would  have  been 
the  view  of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  do  know  the  position  of  CJen.  Ulys- 
ses S.  Grant,  the  victorious  general,  who 
recommended  that  Congress  grant  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee  full  citizenship. 

I  am  so  pleased  to  leam  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Illinois'  close  connection, 
through  his  grandfather,  with  General 
Lee,  and  of  his  close  connection  Uirough 
his  grandfather  with  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. I  had  not  been  aware  that  his 
grandfather  had  been  a  professor  at  the 
college  of  William  and  Mary,  in  Virginia. 

We  In  Virginia  have  always  been  proud 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois.  We 
are  even  more  pleased  to  know  that  he 
has  this  close  connection  with  our  State 


through    the    College   of   William   and 
Mary. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  PERCTST.  Mr.  President,  several 
years  ago  I  took  my  wife  and  children  on 
a  short  vacation  trip  to  Jamestown. 
While  In  Virginia,  we  visited  William  and 
Mary  College,  where  I  was  very  proud 
to  see  hanging  a  portrait  of  one  of  our 
ancestors. 

We  went  into  the  library  to  look  up 
the  history  of  our  ancestor,  because  I 
kne^F  that  one  of  my  forebears  had  been 
a  governor  of  Jamestown  at  that  time, 
and,  I  was  running  for  (jovemor  of  Illi- 
nois. I  read  aloud  to  my  children,  from 
some  reference  works  that  the  famine 
which  occurred  during  the  first  winter  at 
Jamestown  and  which  caused  the  death 
of  many  citizens  was  not  entirely  attrib- 
utable to  the  administration  of  Gover- 
nor Percy.  That  was  certainly  the  last 
time  in  my  political  campaign  that  I  re- 
ferred to  the  administration  of  any  Gov- 
ernor Percy,  and  the  fact  that  I  lost  that 
election  has.  I  hope,  no  correlation  with 
the  administration  of  my  forebears. 

On  a  serious  note.  I  feel  that  the  ef- 
forts which  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  stiongly 
sought  to  make  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  his  lifetime  after  the  war  to 
heal  the  wounds  of  the  War  Between  the 
States  were  most  sincere  and  honorable. 
General  Lee  applied  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  a  pardon  and  for 
the  restoration  of  all  rights  of  citizen- 
ship. 

I  also  know  that  this  request  was  en- 
dorsed by  Qt&a..  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  but, 
unfortunately.  General  Lee's  full  citizen- 
ship was  not  restored  to  him  subsequent 
to  his  request  for  lack  of  an  accompany- 
ing oath  of  allegiance.  An  oath  of  al- 
legiance, however,  was  discovered  sub- 
sequently, and  General  Lee  did.  on  Octo- 
ber 2,  1865,  swear  allegiance  to  the 
Union  and  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

It  would  seem  only  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  now  take  this  new  factor  Into 
account,  and  pay  tribute  In  this  most  ap- 
propriate way  to  the  character,  patriot- 
ism, courage,  and  selfless  devotion  to 
principle  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee. 

Once  stgain  I  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  his  initiative  in 
this  regard. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  very  much. 


MEMORIAL  DAY  ADDRESS  BY 
VICE  PRESIDENT  GERALD  R. 
FORD  AT  ARLINGTON  NATIONAL 
CEMETERY 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  yesterday  delivered  the  Memorial 
Day  Guldress  at  Arlington  National  Cem- 
etery. His  tuldress  was  a  splendid  one. 
It  was  stirring.  It  was  the  tjrpe  of  ad- 
dress that  the  men  who  have  fought  and 
died  for  our  I^jTation  deserve. 

During  Vice  President  Ford's  suidress 
yesterday,   he  mentioned  the  town  of 
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Harrisonburg  In  Virginia,  pointing  out 
to  his  listeners  that  over  In  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley,  In  the  center  of  the  town 
of  Harrisonburg,  could  be  found  a  mon- 
ument to  those  who  fell  In  the  First 
World  War.  It  Is  a  seated  female  figure 
representing  Liberty,  her  head  bowed  in 
mourning  for  her  dead. 

I  have  seen  that  monument  many 
times,  and  I  am  pleased  that  the  Vice 
President  Included  it  in  his  remarks  yes- 
terday. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks by  the  distingiilshed  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford,  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«c- 
ORB,  as  follows: 

MncoKiAL   Day   Asdkess   bt   Vick   Pkxsxdznt 

GCUALD       R.       PORO,       ARLINOTON       NATIONAL 

CKMnxKT.  Mat   27,   1974 

I  regard  it  aa  the  highest  privilege  I  have 
had  since  becoming  Vice  President  to  rep- 
resent President  Nixon  and  a  grateful  nation 
In  paying  tribute  today  to  America's  honored 
dead. 

In  my  own  lifetime  more  than  600,000 
American  fighting  men  and  women  have  died 
In  four  wars. 

Let  ua  give  thanks  to  Ood  that  none  are 
dying  In  battle  today.  Let  ua  work  and  let  us 
pray  without  ceasing  that  the  last  flag- 
draped  coffin  has  come  home  from  combat. 

We  have  gathered  here  In  the  season  of 
growth  and  life,  surrounded  by  silent  mark- 
ers, to  renew  Abraham  Lincoln's  resolve  that 
these  departed  comrades  and  loved  ones  shall 
xxot  have  died  In  vain. 

They  died  that  we  might  Uve— but  so 
have  warriors  from  the  dawn  of  time.  They 
died  for  their  country — but  so  did  the 
enemies  they  fought. 

There  is  something  more,  something  spe- 
cial, something  sacred  to  American  hearta 
about  this  supreme  sacrifice. 

It  la  hard  to  put  Into  words,  so  I  have 
borrowed  some. 

Over  m  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  In  the  cen- 
ter of  the  town  of  Harrisonburg,  you  will 
find  a  monument  to  those  who  fell  In  the 
First  World  War.  It  Is  a  seated  female  figure 
representing  Liberty,  her  head  bowed  In 
mourning  for  her  dead. 

Around  the  base  of  the  statue,  and  above 
the  names  of  the  young  Virginians  who  gave 
their  nves  in  that  long-ago  conflict,  are  In- 
scribed these  words : 

••They  tasted  death  in  youth,  that  Liberty 
might  grow  old." 

For  almost  200  years,  from  Concord  Bridge 
to  the  Mekong  Delta,  yotmg  Americans  have 
died  that  liberty  might  grow  <Ad  on  this 
continent,  and  around  the  world. 

In  the  Memorial  Day  or  DecoratlOQ  Day 
programs  of  my  childhood,  we  were  told  that 
the  doughboys  who  fell  In  Flanders  and 
Prance  had  made  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy. Within  20  years,  freedom  and  democ- 
racy were  again  In  dire  peril.  So  my  genera- 
tion waged  a  war  to  end  wars.  Ten  days 
from  now  marks  the  30th  Anniversary  of  the 
D-Day  Invasion  under  General  Elsenhower. 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  World  War  n. 

Since  American  GIs  claw*d  their  way 
across  the  Normandy  beaches  and  tJ  8.  Ma- 
rines crawled  up  Iwo  Jlma's  blazing  moun- 
tainside*, we  have  had  three  decades  with- 
out a  general  worldwide  war.  But  there  have 
been  many  regional  outbreaks  of  fierce  fight- 
ing and  In  two  places.  Korea  and  Vietnam. 
our  country  has  been  deeply  Involved  and 
we  have  suffered  heavy  casualties. 

There  are  not  many  statues  In  town 
•quares  to  the  heroes  of  Korea  and  South- 
east AaU.  There  are  not  many  plaques  In 


public  pUces  listing  the  names  of  the  home- 
town boys  who  didn't  come  home.  There  are 
not  many  schools  and  streets  around  Amer- 
ica named  for  them,  for  these  were  not  pop- 
ular wars  and  the  spirit  of  patriotism  seemed 
an  ebbing  tide  as  they  continued. 

Yet  I  believe,  and  you  by  your  being  hare 
show  you  believe,  that  these  dead  of  Viet- 
nam and  Korea  did  not  die  In  vain,  no  more 
tiian  ail  their  comrades  who  have  gone  be- 
fore. 
Liberty  is  stUl  aUve,  thanks  to  them. 
We  cannot  thank  them  with  our  words, 
nor  return  them  to  us  with  our  tears. 

What  we  can  do  is  remember,  as  we  do  to- 
day, and  In  soma  states  on  other  days — the 
particular  day  doesn't  matter  much  since  our 
remembering  should  be  every  day. 

We  can  remember  not  only  that  they  died, 
but  why  they  died.  We  can  remember  the 
torch  of  Uberty  they  passed  and  hold  It  high 
until  our  turn  comes.  We  can  remembe*  our 
departed  ooinradea-ln-arms  by  thinking  of 
the  living  who  have  borne  the  battle,  and 
their  widows  and  their  orphans. 

Prom  this  hallowed  place.  I  call  upon  my 
countrymen  to  honor  and  to  help  the  living 
veterans  of  Vietnam,  who  have  known  few 
parades,  few  bands,  few  cheers.  Honor  and 
help  not  alone  with  government  money  and 
medical  care,  important  as  such  veterans 
benefits  are — but  with  genuine  recognition 
in  the  community,  with  rewarding  work,  and 
with  the  neighborly  helping  hand  that  has 
always  been  the  hallmark  of  American  char- 
acter. 

The  Americans  who  served  In  the  longest 
war  of  our  history  In  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
South  China  Sea  were  no  less  brave,  their 
suffering  was  no  less  real  than  those  of  Val- 
ley Forge  and  Qettysburg.  Their  gallantry 
and  devotion  to  duty  match  that  of  the 
Argonne  or  Guadalcanal  or  the  Yaiu  River. 
Let  us  be  proud  of  them. 

Only  historians  whom  we  will  never  read 
can  measure  whether  the  sacrifices  of  mU- 
llons  of  Americans,  Uvlng  and  dead,  during 
the  30th  Century  on  behalf  of  freedom  for 
other  peoples  as  weU  as  themselves,  indeed 
made  possible  a  new  era  of  peace  among  na- 
tions. I  hope  and  believe  thU  will  be  hlstorv's 
verdict. 

But  even  If  peace  on  a  global  basis  eludes 
our  generation's  best  efforts,  may  the  dead 
we  honor  today  be  remembered  by  future 
Americans  as  having  "tasted  death  In  youth, 
that  Uberty  might  grow  old"  in  this,  our 
own  sweet  land  of  liberty. 

And  let  us  also  remember  them  fwidiy, 
ac  the  poet  Alfred  Edward  Housman  did 
In  these  lines: 

"They  carry  back  bright  to  the  Coiner  the 
mintage  of  man, 

'•The  lads  who  wUl  die  in  their  glory  and 
never  grow  old." 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  do  I  have  re- 
maining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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THE      INTERNATIONAL      DEVELOP- 
MENT ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, tomorrow  the  Senate  will  vote  as  to 
whether  again  to  replenish  the  coffers  of 


the  soft  loan  window  of  the  World  Baok- 
namely,  the  International  Development 
Association.  Tlie  legislation  which  la 
pending  before  the  Senate  and  which  wlU 
be  voted  on  tomorrow  would  appropriate 
another  $1.5  bUUon  to  the  World  Bant 
which.  In  turn,'  will  be  loaned  to  under! 
developed  nations. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  additloiul 
foreign  aid  program,  over  and  above  the 
$10  billion  already  in  the  budget  for  for- 
eign  aid. 

Under  this  program,  the  United  States 
will  be  borrowing  money  at  8  to  9  per- 
cent interest.  The  rate  was  9  percent  the 
early  part  of  May,  and  it  is  more  than  8 
percent  right  now.  As  I  say,  we  will  be 
borrowing  money  at  8  to  9  percent  In- 
terest and  turning  that  money  over  to  the 
World  Bank,  which  In  turn  will  lend  that 
money  to  underdeveloped  coimtrles  at  1 
percent  Interest. 

Then  what  do  those  countries  do? 
They,  in  turn,  lend  the  money  to  citizen* 
of  their  nations  at  anywhere  from  la 
percent  to  20  percent. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  this  is  not 
the  time  for  the  United  States  to  go  into 
an  additional  spending  program.  It  is 
not  the  time  to  appropriate  an  additional 
$1.5  billion  to  the  World  Bank. 

The  United  States  has  done  a  great 
deal  in  the  way  of  foreign  aid.  It  has 
voted  more  than  $160  billion  in  foreign 
aid  in  the  last  25  years.  We  have  at- 
tempted to  buy  friendship.  But  I  thi^^ 
we  have  fewer  friends  in  the  world  to- 
day than  we  have  ever  had. 

I  might  say,  in  regard  to  the  soft 
loan  window  of  the  World  Bank,  namely, 
the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion, that  40  percent  of  all  of  those  funds 
have  gone  to  one  country:   India. 

Now  let  us  look  at  what  India  did  just 
this  past  week.  India  exploded  a  nuclear 
device.  We  might  as  well  call  it  a  nu- 
clear bomb.  That  country  has  developed 
a  nuclear  technique,  and  is  now  the  sixth 
or  seventh  country  to  have  nuclear  ca- 
pacity. 

The  United  States  deplores  that  de- 
velopment. In  a  few  minutes  I  shall  put 
In  the  Record  some  editorials  present- 
ing what  I  think  is  the  attitude  of  the 
country  as  a  whole.  While  th»  United 
States  was  supplying  India  with  vast 
sums  of  money,  she  was  taking  her  own 
funds  to  develop  a  nuclear  weapon. 

I  think  this  proliferation  of  nuclear 
arms  represents  a  danger  for  the  worid. 
I  regret  to  see  India  do  that,  and  I  par- 
ticularly regret  that  it  was  made  possible 
because  of  the  tremendous  amount  of 
foreign  aid  that  the  United  States  hai 
given  to  that  nation.  That  Is  an  addi- 
tional reason,  to  my  mind,  to  vote 
against  the  $1.5  billion  approprlatioo 
to  the  World  Bank  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point  an  editorial  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  entitled  "India's  Nuclear 
Bomb,"  dated  May  21.  1974;  an  editorial 
from  the  Newport  News  Dally  Press  of 
May  21,  1974,  entitled  "New  Nuclear 
Danger":  an  article  written  by  the  abk 
and  talented  columnist  Henry  J.  Taylor, 
entitled  "On  the  U.S.  Gravy  Train";  and 
an  editorial  published  In  the  Richmond 
TImes-Dlspatch  of  May  23.  1974,  en- 
titled "India's  Blast." 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  ai,  1074] 

IKDZA'S  NtTCLEAa  BoiU 

India's  "peaceful  nuclear  explosion  experi- 
ment" is,  first  of  all,  the  test  of  a  bomb.  Not 
only  Is  there  no  real  distinction  between  a 
military  and  peaceful  explosion,  but  even 
the  United  States  with  all  Its  time  and  tech- 
nology, has  yet  to  find  a  single  feasible  peace- 
ful use  for  nuclear  explosive*.  Por  India  to 
call  Its  explosion  "peaceful"  and  to  abjure 
all  military  Intent  is,  m  a  word,  rubbish.  It 
is  Immaterial  that  other  countries.  In  going 
nuclear,  have  used  the  same  hyperbole.  In- 
dian scientists,  if  not  Indian  polltlclana.  are 
too  knowledgeable  to  claim  otherwise  with 
a  straight  face.  The  fact  is  that  India,  which 
has  long  had  the  capability  to  do  so,  has 
now  gone  nuclear  In  the  political -military 
sense.  It  becomes  the  first  country  In  10 
yeare— an  Interval  which  many  had  hoped 
would  Itself  create  a  permanent  barrier 
against  new  members — to  Join  the  nuclear 
club. 

Its  "right"  to  Join  Is  undisputed:  It  Is  a 
sovereign  state.  Nor  can  It  be  faulted  for 
violating  the  nuclear  non-proliferation 
treaty,  which  It  never  accepted.  New  Delhi 
did  accept  the  partial  test-ban  treaty  for- 
bidding underground  tests  which  vent  and 
•pew  fallout  across  national  frontiers,  but 
no  such  pollution  has  been  reported — so  far. 
Certainly  no  American  or  Russian  or  Briton 
or  Frenchman  or  Chinese  can  fairly  contend 
thst  his  country  has  set  an  example  of  nu- 
clear restraint  deserving  emulation  by  other 
states.  Nor  have  the  first  five  members  of  the 
nuclear  club  made  the  International  environ- 
ment so  safe  and  orderly  that  no  "nth"  coun- 
try could  possibly  have  political  reason  to 
make  Its  own  bomb. 

For  all  this,  the  Indian  explosion  is  the 
height  of  irresponsibility.  Whatever  the  sup- 
posed gains  In  national  pride  and  govern- 
mental prestige  and  regional  political  stand- 
ing, the   blast   can   only  further   aggravate 
Pakistan's  fears  of  Indian  domination  and 
slow  the  normalization  process  that  had  been 
unfolding  recently  In  the  South  Asia  subcon- 
tinent. In  a  wider  orbit,  the  Indian  test  will 
In  effect  license  and  strengthen  In  various 
other   countries — Japan    comes    quickly    to 
mind— the  Internal  forces  partial  to  build- 
ing national  nuclear  bombs.  Many  people  and 
many  nations  have  become  habituated  to  the  ' 
existence  of  nuclear  weapons,  but  their  pro- 
liferation Is   no  more   safe   and   acceptable 
now  for  having  been  out  of  our  Immediate 
conacJousnese  In  recent  years.  The   United 
Nations  Is  scheduled  to  hold  a  conference 
next  year  to  review  and  firm  up  the  non- 
proliferation  treaty.  The  conference  and  Its 
cause  have  been  dealt  a  heavy  blow. 
But  the  most  disturbing  aspect  of  India's 
achievement"  Is  that  Mrs.  Gandhi's  govern- 
ment could  have  chosen  to  spend  on  It  tens 
u  not  hundreds  of  mUllons  of  dollars  that 
could  have  been  so  much  better  spent  on  the 
needs  of  the  Indian  pec^le.  In  the  light  of 
ine  Inwnense  and  growing  privation  spread 
through  India,  It  Is  appalling  that  a  eym- 
frollc  prestige  project  has  taken  priority  over 
steps  to  alleviate  mass  poverty.  India  Is  ask- 
ing the  United  States  for  food  and  economic 
aid  these  days.  Americans  can  hardly  avoid 
"Wng  in  turn  to  what  extent  their  help 
merely  serves  to  buy  India  a  nuclear  bomb. 

[From  the  Newport  News  Dally  Press.  May  21 

1974] 

Nkw  NtrcLKAM  DAMasm 

n«^*t.^"  detonated  a  nuclear  device,  and 

S  XapSr  "  "'^  P^»>o'oglC,y  as  ,t 

oeS^)f  *'?''i.*"  *****  can  b«  «Ud  for  the 
•ntf  this  no  doubt  wm  oreat*  new  problema 


The  United  SUtes  has  deplored  the  ex- 
pansion of  nuclear  capability,  while  the  Rus- 
sians—lately friends  of  the  Indians— empha- 
alzed  the  capability  will  be  used  for  peace- 
ful ptirposes.  The  Indians  tried  to  calm  the 
world  with  a  statement  to  the  same  effect. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  India  now  lias 
the  capability  of  producing  nuclear  weapons, 
and  must  intend  to  do  so.  Otherwise,  the 
time,  energy  and  resources  used  In  the  proj- 
ect make  little  sense.  Despite  all  our  taat- 
ing,  we  have  discovered  only  limited  areas 
where  nuclear  explosions  are  useful  In  peace- 
fm  projects,  where  the  Indians  contend  they 
will  use  their  new  ability. 

Indian  possession  of  nuclear  arms  woiUd 
create  an  entirely  new  situation  around  and 
In  the  Indian  Ocean.  Pakistan  already  Is  dis- 
turbed, and  well  it  might  be  considering  the 
continuing  dispute  with  India  over  Kashmir 
and  their  recent  war  over  Bangladesh.  Just 
where  Pakistan  will  turn  Is  Important  to 
the  futtire  of  that  area  of  the  world. 

In  the  long  run.  a  nuclear-armed  India 
could  even  Jeopardize  American  plans  to 
counter  Russian  incursions  Into  the  Indian 
Ocean.  It  is  unlikely  either  would  threaten 
nuclear  war,  but  the  possibility  now  exists. 

It  is  doubly  discouraging  the  U.S.  to  see 
the  Indians  expend  such  resources  in  this 
manner.  Just  recenUy,  the  Indians  insisted 
that  about  •lO  billion  In  loans  the  U.S.  had 
made  to  the  country,  mainly  to  keep  Indians 
from  starving,  be  wiped  out.  In  other  worda, 
while  they  were  using  our  money  to  prevent 
starvation,  they  were  using  their  own  to 
develop  nuclear  weapons  capability. 

American  taxpayers,  now  beset  by  dlffl- 
cultlea  caused  largely  by  the  generosity  of 
our  government,  certainly  would  have  pre- 
ferred that  India  feed  its  people  before  feed- 
ing Its  ego. 

India  Is  not  the  only  country  that  pos- 
sesses the  ability  to  create  nuclear  weapons 
In  a  relatively  short  time.  Two  nations  in 
the  Middle  East  do,  and  one  of  them  may 
already  have  the  facllltlee  and  materials  on 
hand.  At  least  one  country  In  Africa,  and  sev- 
eral Pacific  nations  are  In  the  possible  group. 
While  not  all  of  them  will  be  anxious  to 
emulate  India,  one  cannot  predict  with  con- 
fidence that  some  wlU  not.  And  the  wider 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  greater 
the  danger  to  mankind. 

Ok  thk  U.S.  Okavt  TKaim 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

The  xnuted  Nations'  pitch  for  inoreased 
aid  to  "underdeveloped  countries"  Is  like 
Coney  Island's  Magic  Maze:  plenty  of  ways 
In  but  no  way  out. 

When  our  public  pays  the  freight.  It  has  a 
right  to  see  the  bills. 

The  umted  SUtes  haa  done  more  for  the 
world  and  asked  leas  than  any  nation  in 
history.  That's  another  reason  why  we  can 
be  proud  we  are  Americana. 

After  World  War  I.  the  Hoover  Relief  Com- 
mission fed  10  mUllon  starving  Russians  a 
<*»y— •  <»*y  since  1984,  the  United  States  haa 
spent  more  than  fia  bUUon  In  Just  our 
"Food  for  Peace"  program  alone  to  feed 
hungry  nations.  But  another  billion  people 
have  appeared  on  earth,  and  there  are  now 
more  hungry  people  than  when  Amertca% 
program  began. 

Our  postwar  foreign  aid— free  to  the 
world — has  totaled  more  than  $aoo  billion. 
Thla  approaches  half  of  our  entire  national 
debt. 

For  example,  we  apent  about  $26,000  in 
eoonomlo  aid  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  South  Vietnam.  We  have  given  M 
binion  to  India  alone  since  1961.  We  have 
given  more  U.8.  taxpayers'  funds  to  IndU 
(•10  blUlon)  than  we  spent  on  the  Marshall 
Plan  which  aaved  Weetem  Europe. 

We  have  poured  $10  blUlon  Into  Latin 
America — free.  And,  meanwhile,  more  Latin- 
Amertoan  money  has  fied  Latin  America  to 
aafer  havens  than  the  flO  bUUon  the  VS. 
taxpayer!  have  poured  In. 


On  the  surface.  UN  Secretary  Oenerml 
Kurt  Waldhelm  makes  a  good  case.  But  he 
omits  more  than  he  reveals. 

The  U.S.  outpouring  only  starts  with  our 
UN  dues.  On  Dec.  0.  1072.  the  General  As- 
sembly at  long  last  agreed  to  let  the  United 
States  reduce  its  annual  dues  from  31.6  per 
cent  of  the  total  paid  by  all  countrlea  to  as 
per  cent. 

But  why  we  should  pay  25  par  cent  la 
rldlculovis.  The  rationale  Is  the  establish- 
ment of  each  country's  dues  on  the  highly 
doubtful  basis  of  "ability  to  pay." 

We  pay  40  per  cent  of  the  UN's  planning 
fund  administered  by  Waldhelm.  We  pay  70 
per  cent  of  the  coot  of  the  UN  emergency 
forces,  as  on  Cyprus,  In  the  Sinai,  etc.  We  pay 
special  UN  agencies  $55  million  a  year.  We 
pay  $141  million  annually  to  international 
organizations,  most  of  them  UN  affiliated 

The  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency's  heaviest  expense  Is  supporting  1.5 
million  Arab  evictees  (the  Palestine  ref- 
ugees) In  camps.  This  has  been  going  on 
for  26  years.  Of  the  UNRWA's  $60  million  an- 
nual budget  we  pay  $23  million— nearly  40 
per  cent.  We  pay  26  per  cent  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization's  entire  budget. 
And  we  pay  every  last  penny  of  most  UN 
special  research  projects. 

Next,  the  UN  has  136  member  countries 
Of  these,  the  UN  Itself  defines  98  so-called 
nations  as  "underdeveloped  countries."  This 
puts  them  on  the  U.S.  gravy  train.     . 

Seventy-seven  have  fewer  people  than  does 
New    York    City.    Many    have    tw^r    than 
Wichita.  Kan.  And  on^a_jUgJe  day  the  UN       ^ 
voted  to  admit  13  8u<dr*natlons." 

With  each  member  having  a  vote  that 
weighs  as  heavUy  as  that  of  the  United 
States,  the  UN  members  cash  in  on  thla  of- 
ficially by  designating  98  for  the  handouta. 

Nor  have  many  countries  that  somehow 
struck  it  rich  substantially  helped  their  own 
poor.  Por  example,  the  Libyan  people's  per- 
caplta  Income  usuaUy  averaged  about  $40  per 
year.  Seeing  this,  the  United  SUtes  has  given 
Libya  $234.6  million  In  economic  aid 

Today  oU-rlch  Libya  is  walking  on  money. 
Fer-eaplta  Income  has  soared  to  $3,000  a 
year — one  of  the  highest  in  the  world.  But. 
stUl.  precloua  Uttle  reaches  the  poor. 

We  must  give  to  the  world  not  aocordliig 
to  our  deelrea  but  according  to  our  powera. 
And  somebody  should  prompUy  teU  the  de- 
manding countries  that  we're  In  a  bind  and 
it's  no  longer  easy  come,  easy  go  in  the 
tJnlted  SUtee. 

'Bhe  sooner  able  UjB.  Ambaaaador  to  the 
UN  #ohn  A.  Scall  makes  that  crystal  clear 
to  the  demanding  countries,  the  better. 

(From  the  Richmond  Tlmes-Dlspatch.     . 
May  23.  1074) 
India's  Blast 
The  United  SUtes  was  first  to  test  a  nu- 
clear bomb— In  a  New  Mexico  desert  In  1945 

and  Is  the  only  nation  to  use  It  against  an- 
other, although  many  persona  believe  Presi- 
dent Truman's  decision  to  drop  the  bomb  on 
two  Japanese  cities  slgnlflcanUy  shortened 
World  War  11.  But  as  early  as  194«.  the  U  8 
proposed  that  nuclear  power  be  placed  under 
an  International  authority  and  developed  ex- 
clusively for  peaceful  uses,  with  no  naUoa 
possessing  nuclear  weapons.  The  Soviet  Un- 
ion, which  was  interested  in  acquiring  the 
instrument  of  awesome  power  for  Its  own 
ends,  blocked  that  proposal.  And  so  the  race 
to  Join  the  "nuclear  club"  to  boost  national 
egos  was  on. 

rrlli'L"'"''  ^°^  ^^  "^  member*— the  U.8.. 
USSR.,  Great  Britain.  France,  Red  China, 
and— as  of  last  Saturday— India  India's  de- 
cision to  explode  a  nuclear  device  was  all  the 
niora  regrettable  because  It  marked  the  first 
addlUon  to  the  club  in  10  years.  China  had 
been  the  last.  Treaties  and  aroused  concern  -^ 

oyer  atomic  destruction  and  fallout  had 
kindled  hope  over  the  past  decade  that  na- 
tions were  beginning  to  control  the  teetina 
and  spread  of  thla  potential  menace  to  oItU- 
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Izatlon.  All  but  France  and  China  had  ceased 
atmosphere  testing.  In  1970,  the  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  came  Into  force  with  the 
Intent  of  ensuring  that  fissionable  materials 
would  not  be  diverted  from  peacefiU  uses  to 
manufacture  of  weapons  In  nations  not  pos- 
sessing the  big  bomb. 

India's  explosion  was  underground;  more- 
over, she  never  signed  the  nonprollferatlon 
treaty.  Since  India  Is  a  sovereign  state,  there 
Is  no  question  of  her  legal  right  to  set  off  as 
many  bombs  as  she  desires.  But  Prime  Minis- 
ter Indira  Oandhl's  contention  that  India's 
Ijooib  is  uniquely  peaceful  smacks  of  hypoc- 
risy. An  A-bomb  Is  an  A-bomb.  A  high  Ca- 
jiadlan  official,  expressing  dismay  at  the  use 
India  has  made  of  Canada's  aid,  observed 
acidly  that  "peaceful"  application  of  nuclear 
energy  "does  not  extend  to  explosions." 

Furthermore.  India's  decision  to  go  nuclear 
at  this  time  raises  questions  about  tbe  New 
Delhi  government's  sense  of  responslbUlty. 
The  decision  pressures  and  tempts  other  na- 
tions in  the  region  to  become  nuclear  powers 
for  their  own  protection  or  to  satisfy  their 
own  nationalistic  pride.  Japan  Is  a  note- 
worthy example.  The  Japanese  are  more  tech- 
nologically advanced  than  India  and  may 
well  be  asltlng  themselves,  "If  India  has  the 
bomb  why  not  us?"  If  Japan  did  go  nuclear, 
many  old  Asian  hostilities  might  be  revived, 
Including  that  between  China  and  Jap^. 
The   chances   of    a   nuclear   war   would   be 

multiplied.  ,^„.i 

But  perhaps  the  height  of  irresponslbUlty 
U  that  mUllons  of  dollars  are  being  spent  on 
a  nuclear  blast  at  a  time  forecasts  are  rou- 
tinely made  that  mUllons  of  Indians  wUl  soon 
starve  because  of  crop  faUures  caused  by 
drought  and  shortages  of  petroleum  and  fer- 
tilizers. When  mdla  appeals  to  the  mc»^ 
■enslblUtles  of  other  nations  In  seeking  food 
and  economic  aid  to  relieve  massive  hu"^ 
<llstres8.  It  Is  reasonable  to  ask  «  »*"• 
Oandhl-B  own  policy  toward  the  suffering 
coasses  is,  "let  them  eat  nuclear  dust." 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonim. 
The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  ThQ  Clerk 

wUl  caU  the  roU.  ^  ,  ..        ,    w 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleric 

proceeded  to  call  the  roU.  __    .^     » 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 

lor  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 
Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  11:15  ajn. 

tomorrow.  a^m^.,^ 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  standing 
order,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (^b-. 
Manstold)  will  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  after  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Psoxmirs)  will 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes after  which  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Rob«bt  C.  Btkd)  will  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  there  will  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  until  the  hour  of  12 
o'clock  noon.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  statements  therein  be  limited  to  3 

minutes  each.  ^^   .„.^.      ^ 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objectidn.  it  Is  so  ordered.  ^^^^    ^ 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  At  the  hour  of 
12  o'clock  noon  the  Senate  will  resume 
the  consideration  of  S.  2665,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  increased  parUclpation  of 


the  United  States  in  the  International 
Development  Association.  There  is  a 
time  limitation  agreement  on  the  bill  and 
on  amendments  and  matters  related 
thereto.  Rollcall  votes,  if  ordered — and 
there  will  undoubtedly  be  a  rollcall  vote 
on  passage  of  that  bill — will  not  begin 
until  the  hour  of  4  o'clock  p.m. 

During  the  day,  conference  reports 
may  be  called  up,  as  can  other  matters 
on  the  calendar  that  may  have  been 
cleared  for  action  by  that  time. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL   11:16  AJkl. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  adjourned  until  tlie  hour  of  11:15 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  smd  at  4:58 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  imtll  tomor- 
row, Wednesday,  May  29,  1974,  at  11:15 
a.m. 


NOMENATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  28, 1974: 

Dkpabtmknt  or  State 

Pierre  R.  Graham,  of  lUlnols,  a  Foreign 
Service  Officer  of  class  2,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Upper  Volta. 

Robert  A.  Stevenson,  of  New  Tork,  a  For- 
eign Service  Officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Repub- 
Uc  of  ICaUwl. 

Seymour  Weiss,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Bahamas. 

THX   jTTDICIAaT 

Juan  R.  TorrueUa  del  VaUe,  of  Puerto 
Rloo,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Puerto  Rico  vice  Hiram  R.  Canclo. 
resigned. 

Donald  8.  Voorhees,  of  Washington,  to  be 
UjS.  district  judge  for  the  western  district 
of  Washington  vice  William  T.  Seeks,  retired. 

OKPAKTKXIfT  OF  LABOB 

Betty  Southard  Murphy,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  Administrator  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Di- 
vision, Department  of  Labor,  vice  Horace  E. 
Menasco,  reelgned. 

In  THK  An  Foacx 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
Retired  List  In  the  grade  Indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8962,  tltie  10  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

To  be  UeMtenant  general 

Lt.  Oen.  Duward  L.  Crow,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force) .  UJS.  Air 
Force. 

The  following  officer  tinder  the  provisions 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  80M, 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  President 
under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8060.  In  grade 
as  foUows: 

To  be  Ueutenant  general 
Maj.    Oen.    Marlon    L.    BoeweU.    490-16- 
S168FR  (major  general.  Regular  Air  Force). 
VS.  Air  Force. 

In  THX  An  FoBcx 
The  following  named  offlcws  for  promo- 
tion In  the  UjS.  Air  Force,  under  the  appro- 
priate provisions  of  chapter  830,  tlUe   10. 
United  States  Code,  m  amended. 


-  LINZ  or  THK   An   rocB 

Major  to  lieutenant  colonel 

Abl>ott,  WUfred  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ackerlund,  Walter  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ackerman,  Carl  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ackerson,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ackroyd,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adam,  WalUce  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  Charles  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  James  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams.  Jlmmle  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  Lynn  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adelsperger,  Rvissel  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AgneUo,  Anthony  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aheam,  Joesph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alello,  Charles  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Albright,  Daniel  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aldred,  WUUam  M.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aldrlch,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aldrldge,  Donald  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alfsen,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allee.  Richard  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  Oerald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alley,  Clinton  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alley,  Eugene  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ambs.  Phillip  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Amer,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ames,  Richard  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Amtm&nn,  Neal  H.  R.,  060-28-OOW. 
Anaclerlo.  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Oene  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  Oeorge  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Joseph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Richard  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  WUbur  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrews,  WUUam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AnelU.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Angel,  Marlon  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Angell,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anzalone,  Samuel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AppeUe,  Walter  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arbaugh.  Edward  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Archie,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ardern,  WlUlam  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Argumedo.  Bobby  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armstrong,  Henry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armstrong,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arner.  Harold  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Amett,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arrowood.  WlUlam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ashy,  Joseph  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Asturlno,  Lorlng  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AtweU,  aien  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Austin,  Harold  D.,  307^3-8261. 
Austin,  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Avent,  Edward  W..  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bablneau,  Alphee  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Babos.  Sandor,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baca.  Cres  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bach.  Shirley  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bache,  Alexander  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bachm&nn,  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bacs,  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bagglano,  Anthony  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaUey,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaUey.  WUllam  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaUor.  Ronald  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Cecil  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker.  Ronald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baldwin,  VlrgU  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaU.  Harold  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaUance,  Robert  O.,  Jr..  343-60-43M. 
Banks,  Jimmy  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bannach.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barlow,  Charles  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnes,  Oeorge  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnes,  Walter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bamhart,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bamhelser,  Bruce  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barry,  Edward  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartholomew,  Frank  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartlett,  Leslie  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BarUey,  Loren  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartos.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bass.  Jesse  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bassett.  Wayne  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bath.  WlUlam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Baumgartner,  Thomas  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beard,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beasley,  Larry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becker,  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beers,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belson,  Cletus  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belt,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belt,  Robert  K..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bender.  Walter  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett,  Harry  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benolt,  George  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benshoof,  WUllam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bentley,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berg,  Johnny  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berg.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berganlnl,  David  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berkey,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bemado,  Robert  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beroed,  Ronald  E.,  452-66-€839. 
Berry,  Alan  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry,  John  K.  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry,  Stanley  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berta,  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beyea.  Richard  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blancur,  Andrew  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bibb,  Kenneth  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blcher,  WUUam  N.,  464-4»-9070. 
Btggs,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Btggs,  Samuel  S.,  237-4&-0734. 
BUlunas,  Roman,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Binder,  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blrkholz,  John  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bishop,  Henry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bishop,  Roger  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blssey,  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bltner,  Ludle  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BJomson,  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black,  ComeUus  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black,  Harrison  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black,  Walter  D.,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blackwell,  Nathan  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blagg,  Harold  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blake,  Oary  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blake,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blake,  Roy  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bland,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blanks,  CUfton  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bllnn,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bloom,  Oordon  E„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bless,  Stephen  R.,  512-30-«408. 
Blount,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bock,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bodlngton,  Mountford  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bohart,  Donald  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bohtne,  Stanley  A.,  204-3&-6337. 
Bolen.  Clyde  T..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boles,  Samuel  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BoUnger.  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boilenbach,  Merle  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BoUert,  Dale  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bolton,  Malcolm  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonham,  Arthur  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonner,  Albert  A.,  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boone,  Daniel  W..  096-32-1 149. 
Boone.  Roy  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bopp,  Del  win  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borden,  Andew  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borts,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boechlan,  Remo  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bossier,  Malcom  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boucher,  Raymond  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowen,  Danny  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowen,  Royce  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowen,  Thomas  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowers,  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowie.  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowles,  Oscar  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowman,  Emerson  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowman,  Larry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowman,  WUfred  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowman,  wniiam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyd,  Charles  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyett,  Jos^h  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brace,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  -- 

Bracken,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Braden,  Courtland  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradley,  Frederic  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradley,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Bradley,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradley,  Olln  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradley,  Vaynus  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brady.  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Braman,  Ellis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Branch,  Christopher  I.,  227.-48-8736. 
Brandt,  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Braun,  Moodle  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brauner,  Henry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Braunschweig,  Ernie  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brenholdt,  James  P.,  47&-38-5740. 
Bretzer,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BrldweU,  RoBSor  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bright,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bringhurst,  Frederick  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Briscoe.  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brltt,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broadway,  Joe  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brock,  Alton  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brodak,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brodeur,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BroUler,  Grant  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bronnenberg,  Gerald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks,  PhUllp  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brotnov,  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Benjamin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Eldon  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Harry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Lloyd  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Richard  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brovra,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Browne,  Everett  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broyles,  Gene  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brubaker,  Howard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brumfleld,  Tom  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brune,  Peter  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryan,  Hayes  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryant,  Jackie  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buchanan,  Frank  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buchart,  Carlton  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bucher,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bucholz,  Norman  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buchter,  Richard  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buckelew,  Wilfred  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bugge,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bujalski,  Jack  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bulln,  George  V.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
"•Bullock,  Warren  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bumgardner,  Mark  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bunce,  Dean  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bunce,  Joseph  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burchard,  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BurduUs,  Peter  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burgess,  Danny  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burgess.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burghardt.  Stanley  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burnett,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bumey,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burr,  Myron  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bustle,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler,  George  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butterfleld,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byrd,  Herman  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byrne,  Richard  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byrne,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byrne.  William  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CaddeU,  Harold  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cadleiu,  Ronald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calamas,  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CaldweU.  James  M.,  Jr.,  190-30-S4BS. 
CaUlcotte.  Edward  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cameron,  Max  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CampbeU,  Bart  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CampbeU.  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CampbeU,  Edward  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Canaday,  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cannaday,  John  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cannon,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oantey,  John  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CantweU.  Nicholas  D.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Capone,  Frank,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cappel,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Card,  Bernard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cariveau,  Howard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carleton,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlson,  Dayle  3^.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlson,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlton,  Howard  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlton.  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Camahan,  Kenneth  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Games,  Frederick  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Camevale,  Arthur,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carolus,  Howard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carpenter,  Charles  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carpenter,  George  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CarroU,  George  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carroll,  James  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carroll,  WUUam  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CarroU,  WlUlam  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carskadden,  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carson,  CaroU  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cartwrlght,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Caruso,  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Casarl.  Guldo  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cassady,  WlUlam  E.,  678--48-9004. 

Casslty.  James  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CastlUo,  Mel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Castlen.  WUllam  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Caughell.  Thomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ceglalski,  Rudolph  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chaffer,  Wayne  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chaffln,  Harry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chapman,  Lewis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chappelle,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Charrler,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chase,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chesley,  Paul  L.,  (^78-40-4445. 

Chevalier,  John  Ri.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chick,  Jason  I.,  OOfi-24-5338. 

Chllders,  John  R.,  435^44-9501. 

Choronenko.  Iwan.  0^1-30-8670. 

Chrlstensen,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Claiborne,  Jerry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clare,  Fred  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clark,  Bernard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clark,  Clifton  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clark,  Edward  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clark,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clark,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clark,  Leonard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clark,  Paul  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clark,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clark,  Ruth  L„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clarke,  Gregory  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clarke,  Walter  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clarke,  WUUam  D.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Claxton,  Richards  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clinton,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Coates,  Joseph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cobum,  Allen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cochran,  Bobby  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Coldwater.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cole,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cole,  Jerry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Coleman,  Earnest  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Coloslmo,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Colton,  Wayne  K.  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ConnaUy,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Conrad,  Theodore  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Constantlne,  Gary  R.,  561-4O-0967. 

Conti,  Thomas  A.  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cook,  Frank  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cook,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  Grady,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper,  Floyd  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper,  James  T,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper,  Stanley  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Copley.  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Copperman,  Seymour,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  ' 
Oorbrldge.  Richard  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cosstephens,  Claudls  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Costas,  WlUlam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CosteUo,  Walter  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Counts,  Ben,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Couto,  Edwin  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Covington,  Fred  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cowan,  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cowden.  Charles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  Etevld  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  Rodney  V.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  Ruth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ooyner,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craig,  Terrance  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crlm,  SUver  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CrlsweU,  Reynolds  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crochet,  Calvin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crocker.  Thomas  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cronqulst.  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Croston.  Donald  S..  481-33-640* 
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Crow.  Ormham  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crowl,  a«orge  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crowley,  Prancls  B..  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crowley,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cruclanl,  Richard  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crusberg,  Walter  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cudd,  George  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cuellar,  Hector  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cvunmlngs.  Harold.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cunningham.  Clair  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cunningham,  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curry.  Henry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curtis,  Ellis  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daab,  Pord  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dabbs,  Travis  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dalgle,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dalello,  Denny  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dalrymple,  Ronald  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Damonte.  Carlton  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniel,  Allen  J.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniel,  Gerald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Danna,  Domlnlck.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Danzl.  Joseph  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Darden.  Barbara  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Darenberg.  Richard  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dascalds,  Christopher  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davles,  Thomas  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DavlA.  Charles  T..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Edgar  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DavlB,  Hugh  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  John  W.  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davla,  Rex  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Richard  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Sedley  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  WUlUm  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dawley,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dawson,  Prank  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
D«an,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dean,  Merrell  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Debbaut,  Prancla  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Degavre,  Timothy  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deglovazml,  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delaney.  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Demontlgny,  Dennis  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dempsey.  Mark  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dempsey,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deimlson,  Irene  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Desch,  Gerald  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Desmond,  William  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Desplegler,  Gale  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dessert.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Detellch,  Robert  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Devltt,  WlUlam  J.,  66»-44-7104. 
Dlanlch.  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickens.  Mllford  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickensheets.  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickinson,  Lee  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlckman.  Verlln  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickson,  Poster  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlehl,  Glen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlehl.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dleslng,  William  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlllman,  Pierre  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dillon,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dixon.  Dallas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlzek,  Stephen  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doane,  Clarence  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dome,  Martin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Domlngues.  Thomas,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dorman,  John  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doty,  Robert  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doucette,  Arvld  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doughty,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DoweU,  Michael  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Downing,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Downs,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doyle.  PrancU  X..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drayer.  Pred  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drew.  Philip  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drew,  Rita  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drye,  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dubas,  Harold  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dufaud,  Paul  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dulln,  Wmiam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dumond.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunlap,  Prederlc  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn,  Billy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn,  Peter  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunning,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durkee,  Gary  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Durrieu.  Annand  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dvorak,  Ronald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dwyer,  Jerome  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Easley,  Michael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eaatman,  Lawrence  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eckert.  Theodore  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eddlemon,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Xdenfleld,  BUly  O.,  261-607-236. 
Edliind,  George  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edmonds.  Walt«r  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards.  Donald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Egan,  Jerome  M.,  544r-34-3097. 
Ehrenstrom,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elkenberry,  Joseph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elnsel,  WiUis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blander,  WUllam  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eldrldge,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EUiot,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EUo,  John  v.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elmore.  Benjamin  P.,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elsea,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elson,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Embree,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emch.  Merlin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Endlcott,  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Engelken.  Martin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Engle,  Donald  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
English.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Epperson,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
E^pa,  Lewis  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erickson,  Donald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Etzel,  Gregory  A.  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evangelist,  Prank  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evanoff.  Jon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans.  Arthur  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  Hector  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  Rowland  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Everson.  Dale  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ewald.  Clarence  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ewing,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eyer,  Clarence  O.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pahey,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pair.  Gordon  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parnan,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pamsworth.  Ross  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parr,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parrell,  Thomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Felbelman,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pelnberg,  Barry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peldstein.  Kenneth  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perguson,  Louis  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flcke,  Richard  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fielding,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pinch.  Charles  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pinks.  Jack  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pirse.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pisch.  Charles  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plscher,  SherrU  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flser,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plsher,  Kenneth,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plsher.  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plsher,  Rolland  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pitzgerald.  Byron  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flora.  Gary  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flowers,  Kenneth  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fogleman,  Ronald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pohrman,  WUllam  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foley,  Peter  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foley,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pord.  Douglas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fosse,  Gale  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poesett,  Malcolm  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Possum.  David  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
POesum.  Jerry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fox.  Frank  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foy,  WUllam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prancoeur.  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franke,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franzen,  Ronald  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frazler,  Charles  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Preathy,  Frederick  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frederick,  WUliam  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fredrlcks,  Gary  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Free,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freese,  George  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fremmlng,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Priedlander.  Morton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Friedman,  Peter  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prlshett,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frost,  Douglas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fnistl,  Roy  A.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frye.  John  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frye,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fryer,  John  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fujlmoto,  Lesllte  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fulford,  Cecil  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fulks,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fuller.  Joseph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fuller.  Keith  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PuUerton,  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
FuUick,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Purbush,  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
FusseU.  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaber.  WaUace  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galbraith,  Patrick  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galen,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardiner.  Samuel  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardner,  Gerald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardner.  Patrick  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardner,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garland,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garlett,  Jooeph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gamer,  Denton  W.,  233-5O-8640. 
Garrls,  Samuel  B.,  224-40-^008. 
Garrlss,  SUnley  A.,  Jr.,  329-42-677S. 
Gatlln.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
•Geesey,  Roger  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geipel,  Ernest  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gelst,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Generosa,  John  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oeoghegan,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
George,  WUUam  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gerber.  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gerchman,  Carl  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gerlcke,  WiUiam  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oerlltz.  Gary  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gerry,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oerson,  Gordon  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gettelman,  Terry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oholson,  Lee  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson,  Gary  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson,  Jimmle  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glessler.  Frederick  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glfford,  Robert  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glgler,  Joachim  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUbert,  Jerry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUbertson,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gllkeson,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUI.  Joel  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUI.  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gllmore,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gllmore.  WUey  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUreath,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glaab.  Paul  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glazener.  Harold  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glendenning,  WUliam  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glover.  Jerry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glover.  WUUam  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gober,  Paul  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goff.  Henry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ooggln.  Francis  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodell,  Frank  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodson,  Daniel  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goolsby,  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qoree,  Paul  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GoeneU.  Wayne  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gossman.  Gerald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gotner.  Norbert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GottschaUc.  Paul  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gough,  Nelson  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goven,  Richard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grabowskl,  Frank  D.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Granberry,  Carl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grassman,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gravis,  Jack  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray,  WUliam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greaud.  John  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greene,  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greene,  Douglas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greenwood,  Walter  8.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gregg,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grete,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orlffles,  WiUiam  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlffln.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlfflth,  Evan  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlfflth,  Ruth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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ongga,  Jerry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
onggs,  Wayne  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlssman,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oriswold.  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orogan,  Daniel  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grom.  WUlUm  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grove,  WUUam  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ouarlno,  AUan  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guenther.  Ernest  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ouggolz,  Allan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OuUlot,  Athos  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gullett,  WUliam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gunderson,  Cleon  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haas,  WUliam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hadfleld,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hadley,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hafner.  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hagans,  George  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hagberg.  Wayne  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hagen.  Theodore  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eager.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hagler,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hagood.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hahn,  Arthur  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haines,  MUton  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hake.  Alan  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haley,  Curtis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haley.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Gordon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall!  Howard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HaU.  Sam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halooetock,  Frank  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.        i 
Halsey,  Jack  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halvorson,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ham,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EamiUa,  Gerald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton,  Raymond  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HamUton,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammar.  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammond,  Trevor  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hampton,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hand.  Ronald  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haneklau.  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haneline.  Roger  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haney.  John  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanklns.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanley,  PhUlp  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanley,  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hannah,  Robert  V..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  Alan  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX.^ 
Hansen,  Alfred  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.         '' 
Hansen,  Donald  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen.  Roger  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanson,  Edward  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanson.  Eugene  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanson,  Raymond  P.,  480-34-6^00. 
Hansult,  Charles  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardesty,  Marion  N..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardy,  John  N.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardy,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harlan,  Donald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamer,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HarrtU,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrington,  Timothy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Elmer  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Fred  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HarrlB,  Glenn  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison,  George  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison,  Joe  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartman,  Gene  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartney,  John  C,  »02-32-O290. 
Hasegawa.  Francis  K.  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hastle.  Robert  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hatch,  Thomas  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haupt.  Howard  P.  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haussman,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hauth.  Wayne  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawes,  Kingdon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawkins.  Gwendolyn  J.,  42i-44-1681. 
Hawks,  Edwin  T..  Jr.,  284-60-73Mi. 
Hayes,  Peter  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes,  Richard  J.,  119-a&-i»48. 
Haynea,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayworth.  Hubert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beam.  Max  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heeter.  Owen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hefleman.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HeUlger,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helmach,  Charlee  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Helnrlch,  Raymond  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Held,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helton,  Charles  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX: 
Hendrickson,  Dale  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henneasy,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henning,  Hal  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henry,  James  P.,  254r-50-0843. 
Henry,  Roger  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henson,  VmUam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hermann,  Gordon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hemdon.  Floyd  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herrlck.  Hiram  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herring,  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hersman,  Walter  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hertensteln,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hess,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hess,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hettinger,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heward.  Henry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlbbard,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hicken,  Merle  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hicks,  Donald  E.,  460-^8-2941. 
Hicks,  Terrin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hietpas,  Gerald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUbing,  Francis  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUdner,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill,  MarahaU  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HiU.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HlUsman,  WUllam  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUton,  Jimmy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlner,  WUllam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hines,  Walter  E.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnkle,  Kenneth  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnnebuach,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlrschfeld,  WUliam  G..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hitt,  George  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoadley,  Douglass  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hobby,  Ross  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoben,  Danford  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hobson,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodge.  Ralph  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodges,  Bob  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoeft,  WiUiam  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoerle,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hofmann,  Larry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hogan.  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hohlsteln,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holcomb,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holdaway,  Donald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUey,  TUden  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUls.  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUod,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holmes,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holt,  Guy  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holzknecht,  WiUiam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hooppaw,  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoover,  Rolland  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hope,  James  K..  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hope,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopkins,  WiUiam  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horn,  PhUllp  M.,  383-34-607. 
Horrlgan,  Roger  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horton.  Frank  B.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hough,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houston,  WUllam  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard,  George  L.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard,  RusseU  G.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howe,  Arthur  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howell,  Marvin  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howey,  James  Z.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howshar,  Thomas  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hubbard,  Perry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huber,  Edward  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huber,  WUliam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hueser.  Ralph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huey,  Robert  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huffman,  Leon  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hugglns.  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huggins,  Kent  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  Carol  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HuUngs,  WUliam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hullender,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunt,  Ralph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunt,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunt,  Tliomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunter,  Russel  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunton,  Hugh  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huntsman,  Ronald  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hurd,  Peter  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hurst,  Harry  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutchison,  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Hutton.  Lester  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hyde.  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ibbotson.  Donald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Inman,  J.  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Inouye,  Roy  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ismarl,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Kaye  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  RusseU  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobsen,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobsen,  Eric  P.  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jaffy,  Earl  A.,  390-28-755o. 
James,  Curtis  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James,  WUllam  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jaqulsh,  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jaquith,  Roger  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jarboe,  Joseph  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jeflcoat,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
leffrey,  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jeffrey,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jeffries,  Calvin  J.,  243-53-7 110..^ 
Jeglum,  PaiU  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenkins,  Barry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenkins,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jennings,  Thomas  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jensen.  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jensen,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jensen,  Mark  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jensen,  Renaldo  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johanson,  Clayton  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Daniel  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Edward  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Frank  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Franklin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Vardaman  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston,  Maurice  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston,  Raymond  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joiner,  Edward  8.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
JoUy,  Bobby  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Gene  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Harry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Murphy  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Nicholas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Robert  D.,  522  -40-2939. 
Jones.  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Robert  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  WUllam  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan,  Theodore  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jorgensen,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jowett,  PrancU  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Julian,  Richard  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jungle,  Henry,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Junkman,  Laveme  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kahler.  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaiser,  Guenther  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kane,  Jackie  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karl,  Paul  A.,  397-34r^818. 
Kast  Henry  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaufman.  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kavanagh.  Andrew  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kearl.  Gordon  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kearns,  Joseph  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ke«ttng,  Eddie  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keating,  James  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kehl,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kehler.  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelser,  Stephen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KeUer.  Montle  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KeUev.  Francis  R.  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelley,  Gilbert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kellogg.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kemp  Stevenson  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kendrlck,  John  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keneflck.  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy.  Max  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy,  Stanley  O.,  8r.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kenyon,  Charles  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kerber,  Grant  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kerr.  Ned  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kerrigan,  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kershner,  Lee  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kerwln,  Kenneth  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kessenlch,  Jerome  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kestler,  Joseph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kevin.  Hugh  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keyes,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kldd.  James  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klefer,  Dudlev,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klehl,  Marvin  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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KUrer,  Thomas  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klnard.   Tbeodore   D.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

King.  Byron  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

King,  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

King.  Martin  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klngcald,  Milton  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kingsbury,  WllUam  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klnser.  Donald  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kirk.  Richard  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klrst.  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klssler,  WlUlam  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

KJeldgaard.  Louis  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klein,  Kdmund  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kllnck,  Harrison  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klingensmlth,   Jed  H..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

KlodnlcU.  Richard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kluck,  William  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Knight,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Knight,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Knight,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Knowles.  Edward  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Knox,  Ralph  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Knutaon,  Mllford  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kock.  Richard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Koch,  WllUam  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kochman,  Herbert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Koehne,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Koldfske.  Bruce  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Koop.  Homer  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kosovac,  Don  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kovach,  Gerald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kowalczyk.  Edward  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kraft,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Krasnlgcx^,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Krause.  Roger  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Krotlk,  Alexander  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Krotz.  Larry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Krouse.  WUIlam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kublak,  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kurz.  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Labarre,  Richard  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lackey.  WUIlam  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ladd,  Edward  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lady,  Richard  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lafleur.  Ray  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lambert,  Wayne  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lanahan.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lancaster.  Dudley  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lange,  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Langholtz,  Morton  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Langlois.  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Langston,  Lester  B.,  406-^4-7306. 
I^angston,  Lloyd  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ijanman,  Ronald  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laplante,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larkln.  Lawrence  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larrtson.  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larson,  Loren  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lasco,  Gerald  B.,  29&-24-7773. 
Laaley,  John  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lauensteln.  Karl  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LaweU,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawrence,  James  E.,  72&-10-8618. 
Lawson,  Donald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawson.  Jack  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Layman.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lazarus.  Allan  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leach,  Ray  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leas,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leaver,  Carl  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Clarence  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee.  Harry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Howard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lehnertz,  David  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lehnlng,  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lehr,  Wayne  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lelter,  Bernard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lemaster.  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lenhardt,  Larimer  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lerandeau,  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leaber.  Neal  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lesleutre.  Jean  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lesaard,  Charles  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Levlne,  Stephen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  David  M.,  Jr.,  307-3»-2819 
Lewis.  Donald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis.  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis.  Donavon  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  WUIlam  L.,  Jr,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llmbuife,  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Llndahl,  Carl  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llndeke,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llndemuth,  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llndley,  Ernest  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llndsey,  Clarence  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llngenfelter,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
T.lnlhan,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llppold.  Gerald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Little,  Gary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Livingston,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Locke,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lockhart.  Hayden  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lofgren,  WUIlam  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loftus,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Logan,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Logglns,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long,  Earnest  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long.  Ray  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lorson,  Edgar  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loughran,  Christian  X..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Love,  Michael  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowe.  James  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowe.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luck.  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luddlngton.  Prank  I..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ludwlg,  Karl  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lueders,  Tommy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lund,  WUIlam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lustfleld.  Stuart  t.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LuBtlg.  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luther,  WUIlam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynch.  P»ul  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Machado,  Barry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maclsaac,  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacMUlan,  David  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Madonna,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaglU,  Clyde  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Magnuson.  Harold  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mahaffey,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maban,  Allen  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maler,  Oliver  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MalUet,  Stanley  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Majors,  Donald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malals,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malklewlcz,  Walter  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maltble,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mangan,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manley,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manns,  Robert  A.,  645-44^7255. 
Marclnlak,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marks,  Richard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshall,  Eugene  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MarshaU,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Allen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.         >-« 
Martin,  Jerome  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Robert  M.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martinson,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maruca,  Ralph  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Masslngale,  John  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matano,  Bernard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mathlesen,  CUfford  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matus,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maunz.  WUbert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaxweU,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayp,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayer,  Latirel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mays,  Glenn  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAlpln,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mc Andrews,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCannon.  Russell  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCauley.  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCleskey,  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McColn,  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McConnell.  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. . 
McCormlck.  Thomas  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCuUough,  Frederick  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCurley,  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDade,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDermlth,  Clark  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonough,  Peter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDowell,  Edward  D..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDowell,  James  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McEachern,  Paul  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McElhaney.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McElroy.  Joseph  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McParland,  Ernest  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McFarlane,  Glen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGlnnls,  Gene  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGonlgle.  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McOrath,  Denis  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


McGugln.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mclnelly.  Chan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mclntlre,  Gary  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McKUlop.  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McKlnney,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.    "^ 

Mclaughlin,  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McLellan.  PavU  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McLendon.  Larry  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McMillan.  Raymond  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McMuUan.  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McMurphy.  Boyce  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McNeU.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McNew.  Edward  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McPherson,  Douglas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McRaney,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McReynolds,  Frank  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McSherry.  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McSpadden.  John  D.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Meade,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Meals,  Robert  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Medlock,  Charles  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Meeks.  Wallace  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Melsel,  WUIlam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Melnlck.  Carl  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mems.  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Menne,  Wayne  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mentzer,  Edward  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Menzel,  John.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mercer,  Marvem  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Merkel,  Walter  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merkle,  Douglas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Metts.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Metz,  George  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meurer.  PhUlp  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer,  Arthur  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer,  James  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer,  Ross  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer,  WUIlam  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Michael.  Glen  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Michlels.  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUee,  Biirnley  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUes.  Vernon  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Alsey  C.  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Burton  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Jlmmle  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler.  Richard  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Robert  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Roecoe  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Walter  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MlUer,  WUUam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  WUIlam  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mllner,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUnes,  Richard  C,  U,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlnogue,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlshou.  Edward  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell.  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MltcheU.  Fred  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moeller,  Theodore  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Molr.  Lloyd  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monroe.  Kent  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monsees.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monson.  Norman  H..  031-36-639S. 
Montavon,  Kent.  XXX-XX-XXXX.        _ 
Monteclno.  Allen  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montgomery.  Edwin  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montgomery.  Joe  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Eugene  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Jack  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Leon  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Max  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  WUIlam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moorman,  Donald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moran,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  Sam  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MorrUl,  Merwln  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  Robert  K.,  400-4^-0879. 
Morrlssey,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morton,  WUIlam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.     ' 
Moser,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moser,  WUIlam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mosley,  Thomas  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mottley.  Renwlck,  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moulton.  PhU^  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mount,  Charles  D.,  836-4&-0908. 
lifouton,  Clifford  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mowery,  Chvles  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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MueUer,  Ernest  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mullaly,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Munechlka,  Ken  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunger,  Robert  L.  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Munson.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muratore.  Frank  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murdoch.  Robert  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  George  S..  Jr.,  155-26-^960. 
Murphy,  PhUllp  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murray.  Thomas  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers.  WllUam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nabors,  Jerry  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nadlg,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nadlng.  Elvln  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nagel,  John  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nakano.  George  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nance,  Francis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nash,  James  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nation,  Forest  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nations,  WUIlam  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Naumann,  Carlos  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neal.  Harold  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neal,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neal,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neal,  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neaton,  John  P.,  1 16-26-7907. 
Nee,  Leland  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neel,  Charles  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neff,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neher,  Harold  V.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neller,  Harold  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Darwin  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson.  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neveu,  Florlan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newton,  Clyde  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nichols,  Joseph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlmmo,  Kenneth  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nixon,  Howard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noack,  Bobby  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noakes,  Richard  C,  334-4O-«410. 
Nolen.  Luther  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noren.  Clinton  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norrlfl,  Tbcxnas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norton,  PhUlp  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
N(»TeU,  Charles  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Novak.  Benard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Novakovlc.  Michael.  077-36-747». 
Nupen,  Harlan  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nutt,  Donald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
NuvoUnl,  Joseph  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nylin,  Roger  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nymo.  Rolf,  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Brlan,    Thomas    M.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Brien,  Dennis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Brien,  Paul  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OUva,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OUver,  Carl  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oliver,  Royce  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OUls,  Prentls  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'NeU.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CNeUl,  Dawson  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CNeUl,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Onesky.  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orbeck,  EUiar  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ordes.  Diane  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ome,  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ome,  WUUam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Rourke.  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oeborn,  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osborne.  Edwin  N..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CShaughnessy,  Gary  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ostler,  Dale  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ostovlch,  Theodore.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Otey,  Donald  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OthUng.  WUUam  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Outlaw,  Ted  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owens,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ozgo.  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Page.  Aaron,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer,  Nyal  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer,  PaiU  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer.  Raymond  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pappas.  Dlmltit  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pasalevlch.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paakln.  Harvey  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patrick,  Rayf  ord  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson,  Walter  M.,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PattUlo,  Ralph  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patton.  Bruce  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Patton.  Marlow  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PavUsln,  Stephen  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pawlak,  Harry  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peacock,  George  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peck,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pelsher.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pejsar,  Roderick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Felham,  WlUlam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pemberlon,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pence,  Lawrence  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Penlck,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Penland,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pennlman,  David  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pepin.  Gerard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perkins.  Glendon  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perkins.  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry.  WUIlam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Personlus,  Glen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petersen,  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson.  Richard  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petry,  Jack  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pfautz.  Barton  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhUllps,  Franklin  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhUUps,  Fred  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillips,  Frederick  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhUllps,  Glenn  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhUllps.  Gregory  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
FhUUps,  Jack  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhlUlps.  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhUllps,  Paul  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Planalto,  Robert  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pierce,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pierce,  WUIlam  N..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plerson.  Samuel  M.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plnaud.  Joseph  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plnkham.  Charles  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plnsky.  David  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plttman.  Wayne  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Place.  Hubert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ply,  Milton  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Focock,  Charles  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.. 
PoUey.  Manson  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ponder,  Edward  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pons,  Gabriel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poole,  James  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poole,  Jere  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poor,  RuaseU  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Popp,  Calvin  R..  09-58-4097. 
Poppe,  OrvlUe  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PorcleUo.  Charles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porter,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porter,  WlUlam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Posey,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Post,  Donald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Post.  PaiU  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pouttu,  Mauri  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.      , 
PovUus,  WllUam  R..  331-34-4^3. 
PoweU,  David  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PoweU,  Kenneth,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prater,  Ronald  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pratt,  Edward  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price,  BUly  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price,  Jerry  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price,  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prochaska,  Jerome  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Proctor  Owen  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Profllet.  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prostko.  Vincent  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prultt.  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pryor,  Theodore  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ptacek.  Anthony  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Puckette,' Cleveland  L.,  II.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Puff.  Robert  W..  474^4-2790. 
Purves,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pyle,  Ralph  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pyle,  Thomas  S.,  n.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qulnby,  Charles  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bamberger.  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bambo,  Larry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bamsden.  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bamsower,  Irving  B..  II.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bandel.  Gene  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bapp,  Dennis  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Batledge,  BUly  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Batiur,  Donald  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bay,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bay,  NeU  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becord,  James  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beddlah,  Harold  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beder,  Jim  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beed,  Clarence  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Beed,  Harold  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reesor,  James  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reld,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reld,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beid,  Bobert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reiff,  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rellher,  Wlnslow  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Remllnger.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Remson,  Jack  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reob.  George  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reynolds,  Clarence  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beynolds,  Edward  E.,  Jr.,  41-28-6886. 

Reynolds.  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reynolds.  PliUUp  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rich,  Donald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richards,  Raymond  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richie.  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richmond,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Riddle.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rlebe.  Harry  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rlnaldl.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rlngler.  WlUiam  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rloux.  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rita,  Joseph  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rivers,  Henry  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rivers.  Roger  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roach,  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roan.  James  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roark.  Danlal  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robenolt.  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roberson,  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robert,  Edmund  L..  003-24^7108. 

Roberts,  PrankUn  D.'.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roberts.  Paul  J..  Jri.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roberts,  Wilbur  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robey,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robinson,  Gardner  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robinson,  Keith  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robinson,  PaiU  K.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robinson,  William  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
,    Roddahl,  Vern  A.,  472-30-9^56. 
'    Rodenberg.  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roder.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bodgers,  Joe  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bodgers.  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bodrlguez,  Daniel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rodriguez,  Victor  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roff,  Thomas  D.,  52&-72-9186. 

Rogers,  Harry  K.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rohr bough.  Stephen  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Romalne.  WUIlam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Root.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.    Ropa,  Gerald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roselimd.  Gordon  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rosenzweig,  Joel  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boss,  Edwin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ross,  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ross,  Samuel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Both.  Werner  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bothsteln.  Ralph  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bountree,  WUUam  W.,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bowlands,  Bruce  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bowney,  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boyer,  Erllnd  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boyston.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bozlnek.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ruark,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ruble,  George  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bubrecht,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ruddock.  Donn  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rudland,  WlUiam  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rudolph,  Gerald  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bui,  Francis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bulon,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bung,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Russell,  Horace  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  " 

Bust,  James  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Butter,  Joseph  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Budd.  Paul  Q..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ryan.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ryan,  Martin  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Salsl,  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sample,  Robert  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Samiilskl,  PaiU  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sanborn,  David  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sanchez.  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sand,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sanford,  Calvin  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sanford,  WUUam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Saravo,  James  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Satbrum,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Sawyer,  Keith  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scanlon,  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scarborough,  Edward  L.,  45&-54-8142. 

Scarplno,  Carmen  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schaaf,  Jerry  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schaetzle,  Stanley  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schaffer,  Virgil  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schalk,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schaller,  Kenneth  A.,  279-3^7580. 

Schamens,  Maurice  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scharf,  Marcus  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scberer.  Carl  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ScUndler,  Loula  D..  396-2&-9843. 

Schller.  Prank  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schmidt.  Eugene  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schmidt.  Thomas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schmucker,  Rranz,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schneider,  Benjamin  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schneider.  Ralph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SchneU,  Charles  R.,.XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schnur,  Joel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schoeppner,  John  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schrader,  William  L.,  Sr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schroeder.  Edzard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schumacher,  Predertck  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schumaker,  Karl  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schverak.  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schwartz,  Raymond  O.,  478—44-1646. 

Schwenlng.  William  P..  Jr.,  505-38-473}. 

Scott,  Jesse  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scott,  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scronce.  Nicholas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scully,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sealey,  John  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Searock,  Charles  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Seastrom,  Dale  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Secrlst.  Grant  E.,  628-4a-84a6. 

Seda.  Alvln  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Seeger.  Eugene  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SeegmUler,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Seldel,  KeUy  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Semeta,  RamutU  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Semler,  PhUlp  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Senac,  Ronald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sercer,  Peter  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Serex.  Henry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sestak,  John  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seto.  Richard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shadion.  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaffer,  Lewis  P.,  461-6O-O301. 
Sbahan.  Larry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shane.  Doviglas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sharp.  Lawrence  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sharpies,  RaaseU  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw.  Christopher  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shearer,  WUllam  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheets.  Oary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheffield,  Harry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shellenberger,  Robert  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherrlll,  Oene  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.     ^ 
Shields,  Ployd  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shields.  Phillip  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shlffert,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shoemaker.  James  A.,  144  34  6101. 
Shores,  Quincy  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Short.  Ernest  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Showalter,  Larry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shumway,  Elwyn  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sldwell,  Edward  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slebers,  Jerome  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slgler.  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Signet,  Paul  A.',  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SUcott,  Oary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slmenson,  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slmmonds.  Darrell  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simons,  Charles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simpson,  Jackson  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sims,  Ernest  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sims,  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sinclair,  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slncoakl,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Singleton,  Paul  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sires,  Ralph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slrgo,  Oeorge  L.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slssell,  Clarence  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skipper,  Thomas  A.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skoglund,  Rodney  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skojec,  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skovgaard,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slafkoeky,  Alexander  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Slater.  Stanley  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Sleeper,  Edward  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sloan,  Oeorge  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SmUey,  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Bernard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Carl  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Charles  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Earl  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Eric  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Frank  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Joseph  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Larry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Merlyn  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Quentln  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Robert  L..  56O-40-3492. 
Smith.  Roger  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith  Roger  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Weston  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smlther,  Chester  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smulczenskl,  Liwrence  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smullen,  Harold  C.  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snead.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snead,  Jonathan  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sneeder,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snide,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snipes.  Conway  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snowberger,  Lee  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder,  Earl  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soesbe,  Donald  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Solomon,  Edward  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soltls.  Ronald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Somma,  Salvatore  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soper.  W.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sorensen,  Neal  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sorensen.  Norman  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sorensen,  Roger  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Souder,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spacy,  WUllam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spear,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spearman,  Jack  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spink,  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Splvey,  Lonnle  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spotts.  Maynard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sprague,  Nelson  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spray,  Ronald  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Springer,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sprlngob,  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spurlln,  Harold  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stack,  PhUlp  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stallkamp,  Roger  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stallworth,  WUlett  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX.    . 
Stanford,  Edwin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stapleton,  Joseph  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stebblns,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steerman.  Vernon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stelnharter,  Kenneth  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stejskal.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stell.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephen,  Edward  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephens,  Olen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephens,  Larry  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephenson,  Anthony  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevenson,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  Glen  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart.  Glenn  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stlgler,  Otis  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stiles.  Roger  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stocker,  Henry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stolzenburg,  Wlllam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stoner,  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Storch,  Henry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Storey,  Thomas  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Storr,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strayer,  Daniel  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Street,  Gerald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strickland.  Donald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strobel,  Jack  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stroud,  Raleigh  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stroup,  Ployd  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strout,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stuart,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stuck,  John  O.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stuck,  Monte  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stuebe.  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stuntz,  Jose  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan,  CorneUus  J.,  061380-0848. 
SummerhUl,  Edward  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Summers,  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Surlco.  Joseph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sutherland,  Alexander  C,  237-43-l7ix 
Sutherland,  Larry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Svoboda,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swam,  Whltmel  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sweeney,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sykes,  Teddle  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sykes.  WUllam  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sylvester,  Samuel  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Syracusa,  Anthony  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ssewc,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tabor,  Charles  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Talt,  James  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Takabashl,  Richard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tarr,  Alfred  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tarsoly,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tawater.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Daniel  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Henry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Kenneth  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Vyrle  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teeter,  Harold  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Temperley,  Russell  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Terrano,  Santo  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Testas,  Leon  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teuton.  Ottls  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tew,  Lewis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thaanum,  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tharp,  Rowland  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thlgpen,  Larry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Donald  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  John  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas.  WlUlam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Clarence  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thorpe,  Edwin  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thurston.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thweatt.  Luther  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
^     Tlmberlake,  E.  J.,  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlmm.  Gerald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlmmer,  Don  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Todd,  Dean  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Todd,  Lewis  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tokarz,  Richard  A.,  004-34-«1903. 
Tokash,  Frederick  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tompkins,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Toney,  Stanley  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tonge.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TbnloUl,  Johnnie  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tonnell.  Oerald  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Topp,  Wayne  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Torchla,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Torrica,  Louis  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TOwle,  Robert  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Townsend.  WlUard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trabun,  Samuel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TraUior.  Peter  B..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TTautman,  Konrad  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Trecartin,  WUllam.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trt,  Harvey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.  Tronler,  Ronald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Trott.  Clifford  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tucker,  Raymond  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tullntseff,  Nick  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  Andrew  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tusslng,  Prank  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tygett.  Herbert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
^  Ullrich,  Dale  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Underwood,  CecU  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Uno,  Peter  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Unterman,  Carl  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Usui,  Edwin  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Utt,  Rosh  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Utterback.  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vandrew,  Woodrow  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanlnwegen.  Earl  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vannest,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
"Vamum,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vaughan,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vaughan,  Gerard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Venable,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VlcdelUo,  Henry.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlckery,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VUlfenlB,  Stanley  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VlJicent,  Oakley  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vfne,  Norman  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Vinson,  BUIy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vlnzant.  Vernon  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vogel,  Prank  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Voland,  Paul  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Volz,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vonbargen,  Oerald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VosheU,  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Voss,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vreeland,  RusseU  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wade,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wagner.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wagnon.  Bobby  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

/Waldman,  Henry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Waldron,  Kirk  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Waldrop,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walker,  Donald  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walker,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walker.  Roy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walker,  WUllam  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wallls,  WlUUm  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walsh.  Denis  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walters.  Edward  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walters,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ward,  Clarence  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ward,  Johnny  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Waters,  Albert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Watkins,  Church,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WaUoua,  David  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Watts,  Clarence  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weatherby,  Jerry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weatherson,  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.      t 

Webb,  Walter  E.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weeks,  Calvin  O.,  509-  36-2019. 

Weeks,  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Welhe,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Welhl,  Clinton  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wellman,  Larry  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wells,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wempe,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wenaas,  Gordon  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wendorf,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.        "^ 
Wenstrand.  Arlo  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  ^ 

Wertz,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wescott,  Oary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West,  Dale  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Westergaard,  Frederick  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WettUn,  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whlsner,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  James  W.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
•White.  John  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Joseph  W.  11,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  Leslie  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whiteside,  Don  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltford,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltmlre.  Jack  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitney.  Edgar  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitney,  WUlls  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wicker.  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlede.  Jim  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlegers,  Francis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilcox,  Donald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wllda,  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilde,  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUhelm,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilkinson,  HolUs  D.,  481-44-.0S76. 
WUklnson,  Kenneth  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilkinson,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilkinson,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Billy  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Clyde  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winiams,  Howard  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WlUlams,  James  L.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUUams,  Jerry  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Joe  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUUams,  Llndsey  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Thomas  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUUams,  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUUams,  WUllam  T.  rv.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williamson,  Larry  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williamson,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WlUlngham,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUlls,  Prank  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson,  Frederic  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson,  Harold  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson.  John  M.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson.  Robert  J.,  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Wilson,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.  WUllam  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wingo,  Oerald  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winkler.  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winks.  Guy  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winters.  Charles  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wise.  Glenn  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wise,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wiseman,  Jerry  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlaser,  Murrtll  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wltherspoon,  Ralph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wohlfell,  Gordon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolff,  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Womack,  Bond  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woner,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood.  Charles  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  Larry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  Marlnda  J.  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woods,  Franklin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woods,  Harold  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woods.  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodson,  Sidney  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woolard.  Henry  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Worden,  Stephen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  Francis  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  Ivan  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  Leonard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  Thomas  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wyooff,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yancey,  WUUam  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yarr.  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
York,  Guy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yorks,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yoshlnaka,  Jimmy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young.  Gerald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Glenn  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Joe  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Joe  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Youngblood,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yowell,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zalmanls,  Andrla,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zaner,  Howard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zeberleln,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zlegler,  Allen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zlmmer,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zlmmerlee,  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zimmerman,  Oeorge  V..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zlrkle.  WUllam  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CRAt>LAINS 

Acerra,  Angelo  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Basford,  Paul  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bulce,  Willie  E,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carleton,  Rhon  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clarahan,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crosby,  Oeorge  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elsemann,  Richard  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Getts,  Harland  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oreene,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HIU,  Raymond  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  BUly  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kucharskl.  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Landman.  Nathan  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lants,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCann,  John  L.,  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMswiUB,  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNlcholas,  Edward  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlnton,  Dean  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PUce,  Paul  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schrelter,  Daniel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schueleln,  VlrgU  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Joel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sorce,  John  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan.  Joseph  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trultt.  John  G.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Utley,  Vernard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walsh,  Francis  J,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

NURSE    CORPS 

Anderson,  Darlene  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Lois  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bareford.  Betsy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benton,  Olga  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bobko,  Stephen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bolltho,  Joann  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boone,  Reba,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Boyd,  Mary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlnkmann,  Joanne  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Challfour,  Mary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Childs.  Dixie  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cleveland,  Shirley  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connoljy,  Janet  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  Mildred  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ciirtls,  Jeanne  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DonneUy,  Grace  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dorlskl,  Helen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Downey,  Gertrude  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dudley,  Mary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EUls,  Helen  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellsworth,    Patricia   A.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pord,  Joan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oabbert.  Eettye  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oooge.  Marjorle  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grant,  Phyllis  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haga,  Phyllis  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bamberger.  Ann  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  WilUam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hargrave,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hause.  Helen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Havens,  Mary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helser,  Sharon  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holt,  Maurlta  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopkins,  Edna  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Marilyn  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jorgensen,  MarUyn  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keene,  Ruby,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kernan.   Ellen   M.   B..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuhl,  Shirley  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Makauskas,  Loretta  A.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Memu,  Sylvia  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Prances  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Modrak,  Donna  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moss,  Dorothy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MtUUn,  Margaret  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neal.  Alice  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nicholson,  EsteUa  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patton,  Patricia  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prusko,  Jo€in  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raber,  Nina  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Remmes,  Elizabeth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ross,  Betsy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanders,  Barbara  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Santacroce,  Anthony  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shalenko,  Paul  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sidisin,  Ruth  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strachan,  Shirley  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sumner.  Joan  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tegen,  Gerald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas.  Mary  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Torquati,  Ida  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Uldrich,  Ruth  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walsh,  Claire.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Eleanor  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL   SERVICE   CORPS 

Archie,  Julius  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Raymond  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butterworth.  Bernal  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clemona,  Keith,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CrunkUton,  Allen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dey,  Doyle  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Good,  Donald  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hermann,  Kenneth  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUey,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jobe,  Oeorge  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlddleton,  Richard  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Suiter,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thrasher,  Lewis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wassmund,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUhelm,  Bruce  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WlUging.  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VSIBUNART  CORPS 

Brooks,  Prank  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butts,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caraway,  Bobby  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlckson,  Howard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Imes,  Oeorge  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Wesley  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Sidney  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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lUttnon.  Joel  L.,  66&-42-£587. 
Wolfle.  Thomas  L..  S30-2&-3626. 

BIOMZSICAL   BCIXNCS   OOKP8 

B*ll»y.  Ronald  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barrett,  Quentln  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bassett,  Bruce  E.,  54&-i4-8378. 
Bayer,  Johan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ooleman,  Frederick  E.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
FaUoD.  Paul  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Purtado.  Victor  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodges,  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HumerlckhoxiM,  Bfarlan  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Johnson.  Arthur  L.,  263-48-S338. 
Johnston,  Uoyd  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knight.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kush,  CSeorge  S.,  36»-28-1294. 
Malo.  Domenlc  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seager.  Brent  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sinclair.  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smead.  Phillip  E..  019-3O-5937.> 
Smith.  Roy  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sparks.  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
I^nce.  Kenneth  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tltzel,  Gene  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Carlton  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


CONFIRMATION— MAY  28,  1974 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  28. 1914 : 

vs.  Tax  Cottbt 

Theodore  Tannenwald,  Jr..  of  New  Tork,  to 
be  a  judge  of  the  VS.  Tax  Court  for  a  term 
expiring  15  years  after  he  takes  office. 

(The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re. 
spond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rM6«dai/,  May  28, 1974 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Archbishop  Karekin  Sarklsslan,  Cath- 
ollcossal  Prelate,  Armenian  Apostolic 
Church  of  America,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  and  Everlasting  God.  we.  as- 
sembled here  In  this  House  of  Represent- 
atives, beseech  Thee  to  grant  us  Thy 
heavenly  wisdom  and  courage  to  admin- 
ister to  the  people  for  Thy  glory  and  the 
happiness  of  all  men  according  to  Thy 
loving  kindness  and  fatherly  care. 

On  this  particular  day,  the  28th  of 
May,  we  recall  that  most  justly  deserved 
independence  of  Armenia  proclaimed  in 
1918.  We  give  thanks  to  Thee  for  having 
preserved  this  first  Christian  nation 
after  the  Turkish  massacre  of  one  and  a 
half  million  Armenians  in  1915  aimed 
at  the  genocide  of  the  entire  Armenian 
nation.  We  gratefully  recognize  that  to- 
day a  new  era  of  renaissance  has  dawned 
upon  the  Armenian  people  ail  over  the 
world  and  particularly  here  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

We  implore  justice  for  this  nation. 
Fulfill,  O  Lord,  their  aspirations  for  free- 
dom. Grant  them  the  day  when  they  may 
serve  Thee  In  their  own  motherland 
which  Is  denied  to  them  today  by  the 
Turkish  authorities.  Preserve  and  keep 
their  land  from  the  cultivation  of  the 
poisonous  opium  which  causes  moral 
degradation  In  many  lands,  but  more  par- 
ticularly here  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

We  beseech  Thee,  O  Heavenly  Father, 
to  grant  this  great  Nation  of  America 
ever -increasing  prosperity  and  continu- 
ous peace  and  growth  in  all  realms  of 
human  life — spiritual,  moral,  cultural, 
and  social.  Keep  strong  In  the  hearts  of 
all  of  us  Americans  the  spirit  of  freedom 
and  justice  for  our  Nation.  For  the  free- 
dom of  America  is  a  shining  light  for  the 
freedom  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 
In  such  freedom  for  all  nations  we  have 
the  real  source  of  peace  and  justice  for 
the  whole  world  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 


cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  May  24.  1974.  the  Presi- 
dent approved  and  signed  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

HJl.  3418.  An  act  to.  amend  section  505  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  establish  uni- 
form original  enlistment  qualifications  for 
male  and  female  persons;  and 

KR.  6574.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  maximum 
amount  of  servicemen's  group  life  insur- 
ance to  $20,000,  to  provide  full-time  cover- 
age thereunder  for  certain  members  of  the 
Reserves  and  National  Guard,  to  authorize 
the  conversion  of  such  insurance  to  vet- 
erans' group  life  Insurance,  to  authorize 
allotments  from  the  pay  of  members  of  the 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States  for 
group  life  Insurance  premiums,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
together  with  a  summons : 

Washdjoton,  D.C,  May  22. 1974. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert. 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 

Deak  Sir:  On  this  date  I  have  been  served 
a  Summons  and  Complaint  by  the  United 
States  Marshal  that  was  issued  by  the  UjB. 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Virginia,  Newport  News  Division.  This  sum- 
mons and  complaint  Is  In  connection  with 
The  National  Citizens'  Committee  for  Fair- 
ness to  the  President,  Michael  Arthur  Rorer. 
Solon  E.  Paul,  Harry  E.  New,  et  al.,  v.  The 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  and 
The  United  States  Senate,  Civil  Action  No. 
74-64-NN. 

The  Summons  states  that  an  answer  to  the 
Complaint  Is  required  within  sixty  days  after 
service. 

The  Summons  and  Complaint  In  question 
are   herewith   attached,   and   the   matter   Is 
presented  for  such  action  as  the  Hovise  In 
Its  wisdom  may  see  fit  to  take. 
Sincerely. 

W.  Pat  Jknminos. 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
Sttmmons  in  a  Civn.  Action 
[Hi  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Virginia,  Newport  News  Divi- 
sion, civil  action  file  No.  74-54-NNl 
National  Citizens'  Committee  for  Fairness 
to  the  President,  Michael  Arthur  Rorer,  Solon 
E.  Paul.  Harry  E.  New,  et  al..  Complainants. 
Plaintiff  V.  The  United  States  Senate,  The 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  et 
al..  Respondents,  Defendant. 

To  the  above  named  Defendants:  You  are 
hereby  summoned  and  required  to  serve  upon 
Michael  Arthur  Rorer,  Vice-President,  the 
Constitutional  Rights  Committee,  plamtllTs 
attorney,  whose  address  Is  U.S.  Post  Office 
Box  6174.  Newport  News,  Va.  23606,  an  answer 


to  the  complaint  which  Is  herewith  served 
upon  you,  within  60  days  after  service  of 
this  sxmunons  upon  you,  excltislve  of  the 
day  of  service.  If  you  fall  to  do  so.  Judgment 
by  default  will  be  taken  against  you  for  the 
relief  demanded  In  the  complaint. 

W.  Parley  Powers,  Jr.,  Clerk  of  Court. 

Virginia  Thomas  Clendlnln.  Deputy  Clerk. 

Date:  May  13,  1974. 


ARCHBISHOP  KAREKIN  SARKISSIAN 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  the  invocation  this  afternoon 
by  His  Grace,  Archbishop  Karekin  Sar- 
klssian.  prelate  of  the  Armenian  Apos- 
tolic Church  of  America. 

Archbishop  Sarkissian  assumed  this 
post  in  Septemt>er  of  1973.  His  Grace  has 
a  firmly  established  reputation  as  a 
scholar,  teacher,  author,  theologian,  and 
administrator.  In  addition  to  his  present 
duties  as  prelate  of  the  Armenian  Apos- 
tolic Church  of  America,  he  continues  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  central  and 
executive  committees  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches. 

It  Is  a  privilege  to  have  Archbishop 
Sarkissian  with  us  today. 


WON'T  SOMEONE  SAY  A  KIND  WORD 
FOR  THE  VICTIMS  OF  THE  SLA? 

(Mr.  8IKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  STKE8.  Mr.  Speaker,  glowing  trib- 
utes have  been  paid  during  funeral  serv- 
ices and  elsewhere  to  members  of  the 
SLA  who  were  killed  in  a  shoot-out  with 
the  police.  There  is  obviously  in  progress 
an  effort  to  impart  some  special  signifi- 
cance and  a  measure  of  hero  worship  to 
the  movement.  What  should  be  stated 
Is  that  the  members  of  the  SLA  are  crim- 
inals In  every  sense  of  the  word.  Thtj 
have  killed,  robbed,  and  kidnaped  In- 
nocent people.  Those  who  were  killed 
had  a  chance  to  surrender  but  chose  to 
fight  it  out  with  the  police.  They  were 
heels,  not  heroes. 

Equally  Improper  is  the  criticism  of 
the  police,  particularly  by  area  pastors 
and  by  some  publications.  The  police 
took  precautions  to  protect  others  In  the 
neighborhood;  the  criminals  could  have 
given  up  at  any  time;  they  could  have 
left  the  burning  house  in  safety  simply 
by  calling  to  the  police  that  they  were 
ready  to  surrender.  T^ere  are  indicationt 
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that  DePreeze,  who.  imdoubtedly.  was 
demented,  killed  those  who  had  survived 
the  earlier  shooting  and  then  shot  him- 
self before  the  house  was  completely 
burned. 

Wont  someone  say  a  kind  word  for  the 
victims  of  SLA? 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

(Mr.  Du  PONT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DTT  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day evening.  May  22.  I  left  Washington 
at  6  p.m.  to  join  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  in  Delaware.  I  missed 
three  votes,  on  rollcalls  No.  240,  241,  and 
242. 

Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
"aye"  on  rollcall  No.  240,  reducing  funds 
for  use  In  Southeast  Asia  by  $500  million; 
"aye"  on  rollcall  No.  241.  reducing  R.  &  D. 
funds  by  $733  million;  and  "aye"  on  roll- 
call No.  242,  final  passage  of  the  bill. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  can  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[RoU  No.  240] 

Alexander  Grasso  Nichols 

Anderson,  Calif.  Gray  O'Brien 

Andrews,  N.O.  Green,  Oreg.  OTfelU 

Arends  Green,  Pa.  Parrls 

Ashley  Griffiths  Patten 

Aspln  Gubser  Pepper 

Bedlllo  Gunter  Pettis 

Beard  Hammer-  Peyser 

Bell  Schmidt  PodeU 

Blaggl  Hanley  Randall 

Blatnlk  Hansen.  Idaho  Rangel 

Bowen  Hansen,  Wash.  Reld 

Brasoo  Harrington  Roberts 

Breaux  Harsha  Roblson,  N.Y. 

Breckinridge  Hubert  Rooney,  N.Y. 

Brlnkley  Helstoakl  Rooney,  Pa. 

Broomneld  HlUls  Rostenkowskl 

BroyhlU,  N.C.  Hlnshaw  Roy 

Buchanan  Hollfleld  Roybal 

Burke.  Calif.  Holtzman  Ryan 

Burton  Howard  Shoup 

Camp  Huber  sisk 

Carey,  N.Y.  Hudnut  Smith,  Iowa 

Chisholm  Hutchinson  Stanton, 

Clark  Johnson,  Colo.       James  V. 

Cleveland  Jones,  Tenn.  Steele 

Collier  Jordan  Steelman 

Conlan  Karth  ^  Stelger.  Arte. 

Conyers  Ketchum  Stephens 

Cotter  Kyros  Btubblefleld 

Ooughlln  Landgrebe  Thompson.  N.J. 

Cronln  Landnun  Thone 

Culver  Litton  Thornton 

Daalelion  Long,  La.  Tleman 

Davis,  Oa.  Luken  Treen 

Davis,  B.C.  McCloskey  Ullman 

delaoarsa  McKlnney  Vander  Ja«t 

DeUiuns  McSpadden  Veysey 

Dent  Macdonald  Waldie 

Dlggs  Marazltl  Walsh 

Dtngell  Martin,  Nebr.  Ware 

Donohue  Mathla  Oa.  Wilson,  Bob 

Dora  Matsunaga  Wilson, 

£1:?L»  MAyne  Charles,  Tex. 

■ckhardt  Mazaolt  Wolff 

Mhleman  Metcalfe  Wydler 

Flndley  Michel  Wyman 

Jojey  Mills  Yatron 

J^r  Mink  Young,  HI. 

Gibbons  MlzeU  Young,  S  C 

Ooldwater  Moorhead.  Calif 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcaU  284 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further 
proceedings  imder  the  call  were  dis- 
pensed with. 


REPORT  OF  COUNCIL  OF  ECONOMIC 
ADVISERS  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  ECONOMY— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  93-304) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  £M:company- 
Ing  papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  submit  herewith  a  report  from  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  on  the 
condition  of  the  American  economy  and 
on  policies  for  dealing  with  some  of  its 
problems.  I  believe  that  this  report  will 
help  the  Congress  and  the  country  to  put 
In  better  perspective  the  fiood  of  eco- 
nomic events  and  news  that  engulfs  and 
confuses  us. 

In  my  message  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  on  January  30,  1974,  after  refer- 
ring to  the  economic  consequences  of  the 
energy  shortage,  I  said : 

We  expect,  therefore,  that  during  the  early 
part  of  this  year  output  wUl  rise  little  If  at 
all.  unemployment  wm  rise  somewhat  and 
Inflation  will  be  high.  Our  objective,  bow- 
ever.  Is  to  turn  this  situation  around  so  that 
later  In  the  year  output  will  be  rising  more 
rapidly,  while  unemployment  wlU  stop  rising 
and  will  then  decUne.  and  the  rate  of  Infla- 
tion wlU  slow.  t 

As  events  turned  out,  total  production 
declined  about  1%  percent  In  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year  because  the  gasoline 
shortage  hurt  automobile  sales  and  pro- 
duction more  than  expected.  Unemploy- 
ment rose  a  little  from  its  low  of  last 
October  before  the  oil  embargo  began. 
The  Inflation  rate  was  Indeed  high. 

But  by  now  we  can  see  signs  of  the  Im- 
provements that  policy  has  been  aiming 
to  achieve.  Industrial  production  In- 
creased In  April  for  the  first  time  In  five 
months.  The  rise  In  the  cost  of  living 
in  April  was  only  about  half  as  large  as 
In  the  previous  three  months,  and  retail 
food  prices  declined.  The  imemployment 
rate  has  not  risen  since  January  but  de- 
clined a  little  in  March  and  April. 

Although  the  recent  events  are  not 
conclusive  they  tend  to  strengthen  the 
expectation  that  In  the  remainder 
of  this  year  output  will  be  rising  more 
rapidly,  prices  will  be  rising  much  less 
rapidly  and  the  unemployment  rate, 
while  it  will  probably  rise  further,  will 
not  reach  a  very  high  point  before  It 
recedes. 

These  results  which  we  all  want  will 
not,  however,  be  achieved  without  strong 
and  responsible  policy  actions.  There  Is 
special  danger  that  the  decline  of  the 
infiatlon  rate  will  be  small  and  soon  re- 
versed if  we  do  not  firmly  resist  tempta- 
tions to  new  Infiatlonary  policy. 


I  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  recent 
cooperation  of  the  Congressional  lead- 
ership in  oneamportant  area  of  economic 
policy.  As  a  result  of  an  exchange  of 
letters  between  me  and  the  Majority  and 
Minority  Leaders  of  the  Senate,  eco- 
nomic oflQcials  of  the  Administration 
have  been  meeting  with  the  bipartisan 
leadership  of  both  Houses  to  consider 
the  problem  of  shortages.  The  outcome 
of  these  discussions  has  been  agreement 
on  the  establishment  of  a  temporary 
commission  representing  the  Executive 
Branch,  the  Legislative  Branch  and  the 
private  sector  to  examine  the  possibili- 
ties of  critical  shortages  tmd  propose  Im- 
proved methods  of  foreseeing  or  averting 
them. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  working  together 
I  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to 
some  of  the  policy  implications  of  the 
Council's  report. 

1.  Too  much  government  spending  Is 
the  spark  that  most  often  sets  off  infia- 
tlonary explosions.  As  a  minimum  we 
must  avoid  exceeding  the  expenditures 
for  next  year  proposed  in  the  Budget.  We 
must  work  together  to  cut  where  we 
safely  can.  We  must  so  discipline  our  " 
present  decisions  that  they  do  not  com- 
mit us  to  excessive  spending  In  the 
future. 

2.  We  must  avoid  the  temptation  of 
tax  reduction  without  expenditure  re- 
duction. 

3.  The  proposals  I  submitted  in  April 
1973  for  improving  the  unemployment 
compensation  system,  and  the  further 
steps  which  I  recommended  in  February 
1974.  should  be  promptly  enacted.  To  try 
to  keep  the  economy  permanently 
pumped  up  to  achieve  an  arbitrarily- 
selected  full -employment  goal  would  be 
inflationary  and  self-defeating.  To  fall 
to  provide  the  best  unemployment  com- 
pensation system  we  can  is  inexcusable. 

4.  While  the  immediate  energy  crisis 
has  passed  we  must  not  be  lulled  into 
complacency  on  that  subject.  There  is 
urgent  need  for  legislative  actions  now 
which  will  Improve  the  possibility  of 
having  the  least-cost,  secure  energy  In 
the  future.  These  actions  Include: 

a)  Deregulation  of  natural  gas. 

b)  Establishment  of  standards  gov- 
erning strip-mining  of  coal. 

c)  Authority  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  license  deep-water  ports. 

d)  Deferral  of  deadlines  for  meeting 
secondary  air  quality  standards 
that  impede  the  use  of  coal. 

e)  Steps  to  accelerate  site  approval  for 
energy  facilities. 

f)  Establishment  of  the  proposed  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development 
Administration  with  an  adequate 
budget. 

5.  The  future  of  inflation  and  employ- 
ment In  the  United  States  depends  in 
part  on  the  further  development  of  open 
and  secure  economic  relations  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  I  hope  that  Congress 
will  pass  a  trade  bill  enabling  the  U5.  . 
to  negotiate  for  that  without  forcing  us 
to  turn  our  back  on  a  part  of  the  world 
that  is  economically  and  politically 
important. 

This  is  not  a  complete  list  of  legislative 
proposals  affecting  the  economy.  I  have 
said  nothing  about  health  Insurance, 
or  tax  reform,  or  workmen's  compensa- 
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tion  or  dozens  of  other  relevant  matters. 
Obviously,  there  Is  much  for  all  of  us  to 
do.  There  Is  so  much  to  do  that  we  can- 
not afford  to  waste  time  arguing  about 
whether  oiu-  problems  are  greater  or 
smaller  than  our  blessings.  If  we  concen- 
trate on  working  together  on  the  prob- 
lems we  shall  be  better  off,  both  for  the 
solutions  reached  and  for  the  working 
together. 

RiCHABo  Nixon. 
Thk  White  House,  May  28. 1974. 


COMMUNITY  SERVICES  ACT  OP  1974 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  1140  and  ask 
for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rzs.  1140 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  ahaU  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Un- 
ion for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJi. 
14449)  to  provide  for  the  mobllzatlon  of 
community  development  and  assistance 
services  and  to  establish  a  Community  Ac- 
tion Administration  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  adminis- 
ter such  programs.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  the  bill 
■hall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  now  printed  In  the  blU 
as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule,  said  sub- 
•titute  shall  be  read  for  amendment  by  titles 
Instead  of  by  sections,  and  all  points  of  or- 
der against  sections  216,  634,  1202,  and  1306 
of  &ld  substitute  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  clause  4.  nile  XXI.  are 
hereby  waived.  At  the  conclusion  of  such 
consideration,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
anytMember  may  demand  a  separate  vote  In 
the  House  on  any  amendment  adopted  In 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to 
the  committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute.  The  previous  question  shaU  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  blU  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  In- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  without  Instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  usual  30  minutes  for  the 
minority  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  ^Mr.  Anderson),  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume.  Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution 
1140  provides  for  an  open  rule  with  2 
hours  of  general  debate  on  HJl.  14449, 
the  Community  Services  Act  of  1974. 

House  Resolution  1140  provides  that 
It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor  now  printed  in  the 
bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment. 

House  Resolution  1140  also  provides 


that  the  substitute  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  by  titles  instead  of  by  sec- 
tions and  all  points  or  order  agsdnst  sec- 
tions 216,  634,  1202.  and  1306  of  the 
substitute  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  clause  4,  rule  XXI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives — 
prohibiting  appropriations  in  a  legisla- 
tive bill — are  wsdved. 

HJl.  14449  provides  for  the  continua- 
tion of  programs  presently  authorized 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964,  Including  the  Community  Ac- 
tion program.  The  bill  establishes  a  Com- 
munity Action  Administration  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  administer  these  programs. 
H.R.  14449  authorizes  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  years  1975,  1976,  and  1977,  except 
that  $330  million  Is  authorized  for  local 
initiation  programs  under  section  121 
for  flscsd  year  1975,  $50  million  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  incen- 
tive grants  under  section  145  for  fiscal 
year  1975,  separate  authorizations  of 
$500  million,  $525  million,  and  $550  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  years  1975,  1976,  and  1977 
respectively  are  provided  for  Head  Start; 
and  $60  million  for  each  fiscal  year  is 
authorized  for  Pollowthrough. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1140  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  H.R.  14449. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Murphy)  my  distinguished  col- 
league on  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
think,  has  correctly  described  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  1140  which 
would  make  in  order  under  an  open  rule 
2  hours  of  general  debate  on  the  Com- 
munity Action  Act  of  1974. 

I  would  add  that  the  reason  for  the 
waiver  in  the  rule  Is  the  necessity  of 
waiving  points  of  order  against  sections 
216,  634,  1202,  and  1306  for  faglure  to 
comply  with  clause  4,  rule  XXI.  That 
is  the  clause  in  the  House  rules  which 
prohibits  appropriations  on  a  legislative 
bill.  In  the  sections  referred  to,  they  ei- 
ther provide  for  setting  up  revolving 
funds  or  for  the  transfer  of  funds  from 
the  old  Agency  to  the  new  Agency  which 
would  be  created  imder  the  legislation. 
Hence,  the  granting  of  the  request  for 
waiver  of  points  of  order  against  these 
particular  sections  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just  very  briefly 
further  add  that  while  the  bill  Itself, 
nit.  14449,  Is  an  extremely  lengthly  bill 
and  contains  literally  scores  of  provi- 
sions, as  I  read  it,  it  seems  In  large  part 
to  provide  legislative  ratification  of  ac- 
tions that  have  already  been  taken.  By 
that  statement,  I  refer  to  the  fact  that 
between  1966  and  1973  almost  a  score  of 
OEO  programs  have  been  spun  off  to  old 
line  agencies.  I  refer  to  such  programs 
under  the  program  as  the  Job  Corps,  the 
Headstart,  Comprehensive  and  Health 
Services,  and  so  forth.  Those  have  been 
accomplished  by  executive  authority.  All 
this  legislation  would  do  would  be  to  pro- 
vide statutory  sanction  for  those  trans- 
fers. 

I  should,  of  course,  hasten  to  add  that 
It  does  transfer  a  number  of  small  service 


programs  that  do  remain  In  OEO  and 
other  agencies.  As  I  read  the  legislation, 
only  three  of  them  would  actually  go  to 
the  Community  Action  Administration: 
Small  rural  loan  program,  an  emergency 
school  program  that  has  lapsed,  and  fl. 
nally,  the  senior  service  and  opportunity 
program. 

A  key  point  Is,  It  seems  to  me,  that  the 
proposed  administration  If  established 
vmder  this  legislation,  as  It  would  do, 
would  not  really  even  faintly  resemble 
OEO  In  Its  heyday.  It  would  have  basical- 
ly only  responsibility  for  funding  com- 
munity agencies  through  the  local  initia- 
tive grant  program ;  continuing  research 
and  demonstration  projects;  and  of 
course  administering  the  three  In-house 
service  programs  I  described  just  a  mo- 
ment ago. 

Of  course.  It  would  also  have  resldul 
authority  to  continue  a  legal  services 
program  if  the  independent  legal  servicea 
corporation  bill  Is  not  signed  Into  law. 

I  repeat  that  the  great  bulk  of  OEO 
oriented  generated  service  programs  In 
such  fields  as  manpower,  education, 
health,  alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  economic 
development  and  so  forth,  would  con- 
tinue to  function  imder  the  old  line  agen- 
cies to  which  these  programs  have  al- 
ready been  transferred.  It  is  primarily  In- 
volved In  this  regard  of  the  Department*  ^ 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  La- 
bor, and  Commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  conclude  by  men- 
tioning the  fact  that  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  who 
appeared  before  the  Rules  Committee, 
some  In  total  opposition  to  the  leglslk- 
tion  and  some  In  opposition  to  certain 
specific  sections  of  the  bill,  had  Indicated 
that  some  very  Important  sunendmenti 
would  be  offered.  The  ranking  Republi- 
can on  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie)  would,  rath- 
er than  establishing  a  distinct  commu- 
nity action  administration  as  the  US 
would  do.  an  administration  within  HEW 
with  a  director  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  responsible  directly  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Cabinet  Department,  Instead 
offer  an  amendment  that  would  give  the 
Secretary  discretionary  authority  to  de- 
termine how  the  transferred  communitj 
action  program  will  be  administered 
within  the  department. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  has  also  Indicated  to 
our  committee  that  he  would  delete  that 
section  of  the  bill;  namely,  section  602, 
that  gives  transferred  OEO  employees 
Job  protection.  It  prevents  them  or  pro- 
hibits them  from  being  bumped  from 
their  present  positions  and  transferred  to 
the  new  administration. 

Finally,  he  has  Indicated  that  be 
would  offer  an  amendment  that  would 
prohibit  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  from  delegating  ad- 
ministrative responsibilities  given  him 
imder  the  act  to  the  regional  offices  that 
are  nqy?  functioning  and  operating  under 
this  program. 

Other  {unendments  will  apparently  be 
offered  dealing  with  Legal  Services  pro- 
grams, and  also,  I  believe,  substltutlnf 
a  block  grant  approach  for  the  approach 
taken  in  the  committee  bill. 
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I  know  of  no  opposition  to  the  granting 
of  this  open  rule,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
i^ntleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  understand  correctly 
that  this  bill  would  call  for  a  3 -year  au- 
thorization of  approximately  $3,760 
million? 

-Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Yes.  The 
cost  for  fiscal  year  1975  would  be  $1,199,- 
500,000.  The  cost  for  fiscal  year  1976 
would  be  $1,259,500,000.  and  for  1977,  the 
cost  estimate  Is  $1,300,500,000.  I  believe 
that  adds  up  to  approximately  the  figure 
the  gentleman  suggested. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  did  any  of  the  proponents 
of  this  bill,  when  they  appeared  before 
the  Rules  Committee,  indicate  where  in 
heaven's  name  they  are  going  to  get  this 
kind  of  money  for  this  welfare  program, 
this  wet-nursing  of  millions  In  this  coun- 
try? Did  anyone  suggest  where  It  Is  pro- 
posed to  get  this  money  and  what  this  Is 
going  to  do  to  the  debt  limit? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  answer  to  the  question  of  the 
distingulsl^ed  gentleman  frc«n  Iowa.  I  do 
not  recall  any  specific  testimony  bef(Jre 
the  Committee  on  Rules  dealing  with  the 
fiscal  Impswit  of  this  other  than  the 
general  suggestion  that  the  funds  would 
come  from  the  Treasury.  I  know  of  noth- 
ing else. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  that  It  Is  going  to  be  Inter- 
esting when  we  get  to  the  general  debate, 
to  hear  the  proponents  of  the  bill  defend 
It  from  a  cost  standpoint  and  to  hear 
where  they  propose  to  get  the  money  and 
how  much  longer  they  propose  to  con- 
tinue the  drive  for  further  Increases  In 
the  debt  ceiling. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  will  be  other  ques- 
tions. In  view  of  the  statement  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
on  Sunday  In  an  address,  incidentally,  to 
Illinois  College.  In  which  he  said  in  effect 
that  "This  country  Is  in  dire  peril  from 
the  standpoint  of  Inflation  and  the  mis- 
management of  Its  fiscal  affairs." 

I  am  going  to  be  very  much  Interested 
in  hearing  what  the  proponents  of  this 
legislation  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  are 
going  to  say  In  order  to  justify  what  Is 
here  proposed  by  way  of  spending  an- 
other $3,760,000,000  on  welfare  In  this 
country. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  knowing  the  gentleman's  feel- 
ings on  this  point,  I  am  sure  that  he  will 
be  here  on  the  fioor  and  have  an  oppor- 
tunity under  the  open  rule  that  the  com- 
mittee has  granted  to  ask  the  appropri- 
ate questions.  I  would  merely  state  for 
the  record  that  I  have  Just  been  fur- 
nished with  the  addition,  and  I  believe 
the  correct  figiire  of  the  3-year  au- 
thorization Is  $3,759,500,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  does 
not  miss  $3,760  million  by  very  much, 
does  It? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  The  gen- 
tleman Is  quite  accurate  In  his  statement. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gen tlemanr  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  yielding. 

I  wlU  ask  the  gentleman  this :  Was  the 
Committee  on  Rules  awtire  of  the  study 
that  was  prepared  by  the  State  Charter 
Revision  Commission  for  New  York  City, 
which  "has  concluded  that  the  $40  mil- 
lion Community  Action  Program" — I  am 
now  quoting  from  the  New  York  Times — 
"a  major  antlpoverty  effort  largely  has 
failed  to  achieve  Its  objectives  because 
of  Ineffective  structure  and  manage- 
ment"? 

That  is  a  quotation  taken  from  that 
report. 

Was  that  study  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  response  to  the  question 
asked  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  RoxjssELOT),  I  do  not  think  that 
specific  study  was  mentioned.  We  did 
have  witnesses  who  appeared  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill,  and  they  did  state  the 
general  rationale  which  the  gentleman 
has  just  mentioned  concerning  inefficient 
management  of  the  program. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  there  is  an- 
other thing  that  bothered  me  very  much 
about  this  report  on  the  study  that  was 
done  In  New  York,  and  I  will  now  quote 
again  from  the  New  York  State  report: 

Comm\inty  Action  inevitably  came  to  rep- 
resent a  separate  constituency  and  a  com- 
peting institution  for  the  delivery  of  services 
to  the  poor. 

And  then  It  added  this  note,  quoting 
from  the  report  done  In  New  York : 

Ethnic  and  racial  dissensions  had  plagued 
the  program,  disrupting  the  democratic 
process  of  electing  leaders  from  among  the 
poor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  Is  somewhat  disturb- 
ing, because  the  one  thing  we  have  been 
told  about  these  poverty  programs  Is 
that  they  have  always  gone  out  of  their 
way  to  prevent  dissension  as  It  related 
to  ethnic  backgrounds,  and  yet  this  re- 
port which  has  evidently  come  forward 
recently  shows  that  exactly  the  opposite 
has  been  true. 

Mr.     ANDERSON     of     Illinois.     Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
contribution. 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time- 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  queston  on  the  res- 
olution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (HJl.  14449)  to  provide  for 
the  mobilization  of  community  develop- 
ment and  assistance  services  and  to  es- 
tablish a  Community  .Action  Adminis- 
tration in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  administer 
such  programs. 


The  SPEAKER,  The  question  Is  on  tl\g^ 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
CsJlfomia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IK  THX  COUMTrTEK  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  (H.R.  14449)  with 
Mr.  White  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill.       - 

By  unanimojUs  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill/was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Haw- 
kins) will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Quie)  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  c:halr  recognizes  the  gentl^nan 
from  California. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  ccoisume. 

Mr.  CThairman,  the  pending  legislation 
before  us  today  is  the  Community  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1974,  H.R.  14449. 

This  bill  Is  the  product  of  himdreds  of 
hours  of  hearings,  debate,  and  negotia- 
tions. Fifteen  days  of  hearings  were  held 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Equal  Opportu- 
nities, which  I  chair,  on  various  legisla- 
tive proposals  to  continue  the  programs 
authorized  by  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  The  appropriation  authority  for  this 
legislation  expires  on  June  30,  little  more 
than  a  month  away. 

On  April  30,  the  Education  and  Labor 
CoDunlttee  reported  HJl.  14449,  the  re- 
sult of  a  painstaking  compromise  effort. 
This  bill  was  approved  by  a  vote  of  27  to 
8,  with  8  members  of  the  minority  in 
support.  I  would  like  at  this  point  to  in- 
sert a  section-by-sectlon  analysis  of  the 
bill: 

Section-bt-Section   Analysis 

Short  title:  The  first  section  of  this  legis- 
lation provides  that  it  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Community  Services  Act  of  1974". 

Section  2.  Statement  of  purpose:  This  sec- 
tion sets  forth  the  statement  of  purpose  (1) 
to  establish  within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  the  Community  Ac- 
tion Administration,  and  (2)  to  eliminate 
poverty  by  providing  opportunity  for  educa- 
tion and  training,  work  and  decent  living 
conditions.  This  section  further  states  th» 
sense  of  Congress  that  It  is  desirable  to  em- 
ploy the  resources  of  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy  to  further  the  policy  of  this  act. 

XTTLE  I — UKBAN  AND  BTTBAL  COMMUNITI  ACTION 
PROGRAMS 

Section  101.  statement  of  Purpose:  This 
section  states  the  basic  purpose  of  commu- 
nity action  ..agencies  to  stimulate  a  better 
focusing  of  aU  available  resources  upon  th* 
goal  of  enabUng  low-income  Individuals  and 
families  to  attain  the  skills,  knowledge,  and 
motivations  and  secure  the  opportunities 
needed  to  become  self-sufficient.  Specific  pur- 
poses are  (1)  strengthening  the  capabilities 
of  communities  to  plan  and  coordinate  as- 
sistance related  to  the  elimination  of  pov- 
erty, so  that  such  assistance  can  be  made 
more  responsible  to  the  local  needs  and  con- 
ditions; (2)  Improving  the  organization,  ef- 
ficiency, and  effectiveness  of  services  related 
to  helping  the  poor  to  overcome  particular 
problems  in  a  way  which  considers  and  sup- 
ports their  progress  In  overcoming  related 
problems;  (3)  Increasing  use  of  new  types  of 
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services  and  Innovative  approacbes  to  develop 
increasingly  effective  methods  to  attack  tlie 
causes  of  poverty;   (4)  developing  the  maxi- 
mum feasible  participation  of  residents  of 
the  areas  and  members  of  the  g^roups  served 
so  as  to  obtain  the  fuU  potential  for  self- 
advancement  and  to  assure  the  full  meaning 
and  wide  utilization  of  such  projects;   and 
(5)  secxirlng  a  more  active  role  for  business, 
labor,    and   professional    groups   to   provide 
among  other  things  increased  employment 
opportvmltles  as  well  as  to  secure  the  par- 
ticipation of  public  officials,  private  religious, 
charitable,  and  neighborhood  organizations 
and  individual  citizens.  This  section  further 
states  the  purpose  of  the  title  and  policy 
at  XbB  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  en- 
•bto  rural  poor  to  avoid  migration  to  urban 
•raaa   through   providing   them   with   basic 
•ducatlon,  health  care,  vocatlopal  training, 
And  employment  opportunities. 
Fart  A — Community   Action   Agenciet   and 
Programs  , 
Sac.  ill.  Designation  of  community  action 
agencies;  community  action  programs. — Sub- 
■ection  (a)  of  this  section  designates  a  com- 
mtinity  action  agency  as  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  of  a  State  or  a  combination  of 
such  subdivisions,  or  a  public  or  private  non- 
profit agency  or  organization  designated  by 
a  State  or  political  subdivision  or  combina- 
tion of  subdivisions.   Each  community  ew- 
tlon  agency  must  have  the  power  to  contract 
with  both  public  and  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies and  be  designated  as  such  an  agency 
by  the  Director.  Such  subsection  designates 
a  community  action  program  as  one  which  Is 
community  based  and  operated  and  Includes 
or  Is  designated  to  Include  projects  which 
provide  a  range  of  services  having  measur- 
able and  potential  Impact  on  the  causes  of 
poverty  and  which  have  been  developed  and 
organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title  and  which  conform  to  other  criteria  that 
the  Director  may  prescribe. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  provides 
that  components  of  a  community  action 
program  may  be  administered  by  the  com- 
mtuilty  action  agency  where  consistent  with 
efficient  management  or  by  other  agencies. 
They  may  be  projects  eligible  for  assistance 
tinder  this  title,  or  projects  assisted  from 
other  public  or  private  sources;  and  they 
may  be  designed  either  to  meet  local  needs 
or  pursuant  to  ellglbUlty  standards  of  Fed- 
eral or  State  programs  providing  assistance 
to  a  particular  kind  of  activity  whleh  will 
help  In  meeting  those  needs. 
^  Subsection  fc)  of  this  section  defines 
"community"  for  which  a  community  action 
agency  is  designated  to  carry  on  a  com- 
munity action  program  as  a  dty,  county, 
multlclty,  multicoTinty,  or  other  govern- 
mental unit,  an  Indian  reservation,  or  neigh- 
borhood or  other  area,  regardless  of  political 
boundaries,  which  provides  an  organizational 
base  and  possesses  the  commonality  of  In- 
terest needed  for  an  efficient  and  effective 
program. 

Subsection  (d)  of  this  section  provides 
that  where  a  community  action  agency  has 
failed  to  submit  satisfactory  plans  for  a  pro- 
gram and  neither  the  State  nor  any  political 
subdivision  Is  wUling  to  be  designated  as  a 
community  action  agency  or  to  designate 
a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency  for  the 
Director  to  designate  as  the  community  ac- 
tion agency  for  the  community,  the  Director 
may  provide  financial  assistance  to  a  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agency  (as  a  community 
action  agency)  other  than  one  designated  In 
subsection  (a). 

Subsection  (e)  of  this  section  provides  that 
no  political  subdivision  of  a  State  shaU  be 
Included  in  the  community  action  program 
of  a  State  or  of  any  political  sulxU vision  or 
combinations  thereof,  if  its  governing  offi- 
cials do  not  wish  such  inclusion.  The  political 
subdivision  and  any  public  or  private  non- 
profit agency  it  designates  shall  be  eligible 
for    deslgnatlou    as    a    community    action 


agency  on  the  same  basis  as  other  political 
subdivisions  or  their  designees. 

Subsection  (f)  of  this  section  provides 
that  for  the  purpose  of  this  title,  tribal  gov- 
ernments of  an  Indian  reservation  are  to  be 
deemed  political  subdivisions  of  a  State, 

Sec.  112.  Community  action  agencies  and 
boards. — Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  re- 
quires that  each  community  action  agency 
which  is  a  State  or  poUUcal  subdivision  of 
a  State  shall  administer  its  program  through 
a  "community  action  board"  meeting  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (b) .  Each  com- 
munity action  agency  which  Is  a  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agency  or  organization  des- 
ignated by  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
or  combination  of  subdivisions  or  Is  an 
agency  designated  under  111(d)  mtist  have 
a  "community  action  governing  board"  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  subsection  (b). 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  requires 
that  a  community  action  board,  limited  to 
not  more  than  51  members,  be  composed  of 
(1)  one-third  public  officials,  including  the 
chief  elected  official  or  officials  or  their  rep- 
resentatives, unless  the  number  of  officials 
reasonably  available  for  such  service  is  less 
than  one-third;  (2)  at  least  one-third  per- 
sons democratically  chosen  to  represent  the 
poor  of  the  area  served:  and  (3)  the  remain- 
der representatives  of  other  major  groups  or 
interests  in  the  community.  Such  subsection 
also  limits  the  time  of  service  on  the  board 
of  persons  other  than  public  officials  or  their 
representatives  to  not  more  than  3  years  at 
one  stretch  or  more  than  6  years  total  on  the 
board. 

Subsection  (c)  of  this  section  provides 
that  where  a  community  action  agency  places 
responsibility  for  policy  determinations  and 
administration  of  programs  carried  on  in  a 
particular  area  of  the  community,  or  places 
substantial  reliance  on  the  recommendations 
of  such  an  agency  In  making  policy  deter- 
minations, the  board  of  that  agency  must 
meet  the  requirements  of  subsection  (b). 

Subsection  (d)  of  this  section  requires  that 
the  Director  promulgate  rules  relating  to 
notice  of  meetings,  quorums  (which  m\ist 
be  50  percent  of  the  members)  and  other 
procedures  to  assure  boards  to  which  sub- 
section (b)  applies  to  provide  continuing  and 
effective  means  for  securing  broad  commu- 
nity involvement,  such  as  assuring  that  all 
elements  on  such  boards  are  afforded  oppor- 
tunities to  participate  in  decisions.  Such 
subsection  also  permits  the  boards  to  ap- 
point executive  committees  to  transact 
business. 

Subsection  (e)  of  this  section  specifies  that 
"community  action  governing  boards"  must 
have  the  power  to  select  persons  for  senior 
staff  positions,  determine  major  personnel, 
fiscal  and  program  policies,  approve  overall 
programs,  establish  priorities  and  assure 
compliance  with  conditions  of  this  title.  Such 
subsection  does  not  specify  the  powers  to  be 
delegated  to  "commxinlty  action  boards" 
when  the  State  or  political  subdivision  Itself 
has  been  designated  as  the  community  action 
agency. 

Sxc.  113.  Specific  powers  and  functions  of 
commvmlty  action  agencies, — Subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  requires  that  a  community 
action  agency  have  funds  contributed  from 
private  or  local  public  sources  and  from  any 
Federal  or  State  assistance  programs  under 
which  the  agency  could  act  as  a  grantee, 
contractor,  or  sponsor  of  projects  properly 
Included  In  a  community  action  program. 
Such  subsection  also  requires  that  a  com- 
munity action  agency  be  able  to  transfer 
funds  and  delegate  powers.  Including,  where 
It  would  further  program  objectives,  trans- 
fers, or  delegations  to  component  projects. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  reqtUres 
that  a  commimlty  action  agency  have  the 
functions  of  (1)  planning  and  evaluating 
the  program  to  determine  the  causes  of  pov- 
erty, determining  tie  effectiveness  of  serv- 
ices being  provided  and  establishing  prloEt-. 
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ties  among  services  as  needed  for  the  meet 
efficient  use  of  resources;  (2)  encouraglne 
related  poverty  agencies  to  plan,  secure,  and 
administer  assistance  on  a  common  or  co- 
operative basis  by  providing  planning  « 
technical  assistance  to  such  related  agenoUs 
and  generally  cooperating  with  community 
action  agencies  and  officials  to  improve  exist- 
ing efforts;  (3)  starting  projects  responsivt 
to  needs  which  are  not  otherwise  being  met 
with  emphasis  on  central  or  common  sery. 
ices  that  a  variety  of  programs  can  draw  on 
and  developing  new  services  and  approaches 
that  can  be  incorporated  into  other  pro- 
grams and  filling  gaps  pending  their  revl. 
alon;  (4)  establishing  procedures  wheraiw 
poor  and  other  area  residents  can  Influence 
the  character  of  and  participate  In  the  im. 
plementatlon  of  programs  affecting  their  In- 
terests, providing  support  to  enable  the  poor 
and  neighborhood  groups  to  obtain  assist- 
ance from  public  and  private  sources;  and 
(5)  Joining  and  encouraging  labor,  busloMi 
and  other  private  groups  and  organizatlom 
to  tmdertake  activities  supporting  com- 
munity action  programs  resulting  in  the  ad- 
ditional use  of  private  resources,  as  for  ex- 
ample in  developing  employment  opportuni- 
ties. 

Sec,  114.  Administrative  standards. — Sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  requires  that  m 
far  as  reasonably  possible  standards  of  or- 
ganization, management,  and  admlnlsln. 
tlon  will  assure  that  program  activities  an 
conducted  In  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
purpose  of  this  title  and  provide  imiH««»ii^^ 
free  of  any  taint  or  partisan  political  bias 
or  personal  or  family  favoritism.  Such  sub- 
section requires  each  community  actloD 
agency  to  allow  reasonable  public  access  to 
Information.  Such  subsection  requlree  agen- 
cies to  regulate  employee  salaries  and 
benefits  to  insure  that  only  competent  peN 
sons  are  hired  and  that  advancement  Is  by 
Impartial  procedure,  to  guard  against  finan- 
cial conflicts  of  interests,  and  to  prahlbtt 
any  employment  In  performance  of  hla  dnty 
from  participating  In  any  direct  action 
which  Is  against  the  law. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  requires  the 
Director  to  issue  regulations  to  Implement 
subsection  (a).  Such  subsection  authorizes 
the  Director  to  establish  simplified  require- 
ments for  smaller  or  nu-al  agencies,  providing 
that  such  regulations  do  not  affect  the  appll- 
cabUlty  of  regulations  relating  to  conflict  of 
Interest,  partisan  political  activities  or  par- 
ticipation in  direct  action.  Such  subsection 
also  requires  the  Director  to  consult  with  the 
heads  of  other  Government  agencies  to  In- 
sure consistency  in  the  regulations  he  may 
prescribe. 

Section  115.  Housing  Development  and 
Services  Organizations:  This  section  encour- 
ages the  establishment  of  housing  develop- 
ment and  service  organizations  to  focus  on 
the  houising  needs  of  low-income  families  and 
Individuals.  The  section  provides  that  such 
organizations  may  be  nonprofit  hotislng  de- 
velopment corporations,  but  prohibits  such 
organizations  from  Insuring  mortgages  or 
duplicating  long-term  financing  prograais 
now  administered  by  specialized  housing 
agencies. 

Part  B — Financial  assistance  to  communiti 
action  jprofframs  and  related  activities 
Sxc.  lai.  General  Provlalona  for  Flnandal 
Assistance:  (a)  This  subsection  authorizes 
the  Director  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  community  action  agencies  to  assist  them 
In  developing  conununlty  action  programs. 
The  Director  may  also  provide  financial 
assistance  to  other  public  or  private  non- 
profit agencies  to  aid  them  in  planning  for 
the  establishment  of  a  community  action 
agency. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  Director  to 
directly  fund  through  public  or  private  non- 
profit agencies  limited  purpose  programs 
where  there  Is  no  community  action  agency 
designated  or   where   the  designated  com- 
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munlty  action  agency  approves  such  direct 
funding. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  the  Director  to  as- 
(ure  that  reasonable  efforts  are  made  by  ap- 
plicants to  obtain  the  views  of  local  officials 
ind  agencies  in  the  community  and  to  resolve 
Issues  of  cooperation  and  duplication  prior  to 
the  submission  of  such  application. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  community  action 
agencies  to  develop  a  systematic  approach 
to  utilization  of  funds  tmder  this  subpart  in- 
cluding coordination  with  relevant  public 
and  private  resources  and  with  other  relevant 
programs.  The  Director  shall  assure  the  par- 
ticipation of  other  Federal  agencies  in  sup- 
port of  development  of  plans. 

Subsection  (e)  stipulates  that  each  appli- 
cation for  financial  assistance  shall  be  re- 
viewed on  its  merits  rather  than  binding 
national  priorities. 

Sxc.  122.  Special  programs  and  assist- 
ance.— Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  requires 
the  Director  to  develop  and  carry  on  special 
programs  to  stimulate  or  deal  with  critical 
needs  or  problems  of  the  poor.  Such  authority 
Is  to  be  used  where  the  Director  determines 
that  the  objectives  sought  co\Ud  not  be 
achieved  throu  ;h  the  use  of  authorities  un- 
der section  131.  Such  authority  Is  to  be  used 
In  respect  to  programs  which  involve  activ- 
ities which  can  be  incorporated  Into  or 
coordinated  with  community  action  pro- 
grams, Involve  new  combinations  of  re- 
sources or  new  or  Innovative  approaches,  and 
ai«  structured  in  a  way  that  will  promote 
the  purpose  of  this  title.  The  Director  Is 
authorized  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  to  carry 
on  such  special  programs  in  such  a  manner 
that  will  encourage  wherever  feasible  the 
inclusion  of  such  projects  In  community 
action  programs  so  as  to  minimize  duplica- 
tion and  promote  efficiency  and  otherwise 
secure  the  greatest  possible  impact  in  pro- 
moting family  and  individual  self-sufficiency. 
Programs  under  this  section  shall  Include — 

(1)  A  "Legal  Services"  program  to  provide 
legal  services  to  persons  unable  to  afford  the 
services  of  a  private  attorney,  together  with 
legal  research  and  Information  In  further- 
ance of  the  cause  of  Justice  among  poor  per- 
sons. Such  projects  shall  be  carried  on  In  a 
way  that  assures  maintenance  of  the  lawyer- 
client  relationship.  Further,  the  Director 
shall  assure  that  the  principal  local  bar  as- 
sociations In  the  area  are  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  comments  and  recommen- 
dations on  the  proposal  before  it  is  approved 
or  funded.  Provides  further  that  members, 
and  immediate  family,  of  the  Armed  Forces 
are  eligible  for  legal  services  In  casee  of  ex- 
treme hardship. 

(2)  A  program  known  as  "Community  Food 
and  Nutrition  program"  designed  to  provide 
on  a  temporary  basis  basic  foodstuffs  and 
services  through  community  action  agencies 
or  local  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies. 
This  assistance  may  supplement  assistance 
of  other  Federal  programs. 

(3)  A  program  entitled  "Environmental 
Action"  under  which  low-Income  persons  will 
be  paid  for  working  on  '^■rojects  combating 
pollution  and  improving  the  environment. 
Projects  may  Include  clean-up  and  sanita- 
tion activities,  reclamation  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  eroded  or  ecologically  damaged  areas, 
conservation  and  beautlflcation  activities, 
the  restoration  and  maintenance  of  the  en- 
vironment and  the  Improvement  of  the  qual- 
ity of  life  in  urban  and  rural  areas. 

(4)  A  "Rural  Housing  Development  and 
Rehabilitation"  program  to  assist  low-income 
families  in  rural  areas  to  construct  and  ac- 
quire ownership  of  adequate  housing,  to  re- 
habilitate or  repair  existing  substandard 
units  and  to  otherwise  assist  low-Income 
families  in  obtaining  standard  housing.  Fi- 
nancial assistance  may  be  provided  to  rural 
housing  development  corporations  in  rural 
areas  to  be  used  for  such  purposes  as  admin- 
istrative   expenses,    revolving    development 


fimds,  nonrevolving  land,  development  and 
construction  write-downs,  rehabilitation  or 
repair  of  substandard  housing,  and  loans  to 
low-income  families.  Loans  may  be  used  for 
the  purchase  of  new  housing  units,  the  re- 
pair, rehabilitation  and  purchase  of  exist- 
ing units,  and  to  supplement  existing  Fed- 
eral loan  programs  In  order  that  low-Income 
families  may  benefit  from  them.  The  repay- 
ment period  shall  not  exceed  33  years.  No 
loans  may  bear  an  interest  rate  of  less  than 
1  percent  except  that  If  the  Director,  having 
examined  the  family  income  of  the  applicant, 
the  projected  housing  costs  of  the  applicant, 
and  other  factors  he  deems  appropriate,  may 
waive  the  Interest  in  whole  or  in  part  for 
such  periods  of  time  as  he  mtfy  establish 
where  he  determines  that  the  aqsl  leant  would 
otherwise  be  unable  to  participate  in  this 
program.  No  such  waiver  may,  however,  be 
granted  if  the  adjusted  family  Income,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, Is  in  excess  of  $3,700  per  annum.  Where 
a  waiver  Is  provided  the  applicant  must  be 
required  to  commit  at  least  20  percent  of 
his  adjusted  family  income  toward  the 
mortgage  debt  service  and  other  housing 
costs.  Family  Incomes  are  required  to  be  re- 
certified annually  and  monthly  payments  ad- 
Justed  accordingly. 

(5)  A  program  entitled  "Senior  Opportu- 
nities and  Services"  to  Identify  and  meet  the 
needs  of  poor  persons  above  the  age  of  sixty 
In  employment  and  volunteer  services,  refer- 
ral, creation  of  additional  services  and  pro- 
grams to  remedy  gaps,  use  of  public  servicea, 
recreational  and  service  centers  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  older  poor  and  assure  the/n 
greater  self-sufficiency. 

Section  123.  Resident  Employment:  This 
section  requires  maximum  employment  op- 
portunity, including  opportunity  for  occupa- 
tional training  and  career  advancement  for 
residents  of  the  area  and  members  of  groups 
served  by  programs  under  this  part.  The  Di- 
rector shall  also  encoiirage  employment  o? 
persons  aged  55  and  older. 

Section  124.  Neighborhood  Centers:  This 
section  authorizes  the  Director  to  encourage 
the  development  of  neighborhood  centers  to 
promote  effectiveness  of  needed  services  and 
to  promote  maximum  participation  of  neigh- 
borhood residents  in  planning,  poliC3muiklng, 
administration  and  operation. 

Sec.  125.  Allotment  of  funds;  limitations  on 
assistance. — This  section  is  the  general  pro- 
vision governing  allotment  of  community  ac- 
tion funds  among  the  several  States.  It  pro- 
vides that  of  the  sums  allocated  for  assist- 
ance imder  sections  121,  and  122(a),  and 
which  are  not  subject  to  any  other  provision 
governing  allotment  or  distribution,  the  Di- 
rector shall  allot  not  more  than  2  percent 
among  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  according  to  their  respective 
needs  and  shall  also  reserve  not  more  than 
20  percent  of  those  sums  for  allotment;  In 
accordance  with  such  criteria  and  procedures 
as  may  be  prescribed.  The  Director  shall  al- 
lot the  remainder  among  the  States  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  latest  available  data,  so 
that  equal  proportions  are  distributed  on 
the  basis  of  ( 1 )  the  relative  number  of  pu!)llc 
assistance  recipients  in  each  State  as  com- 
pared to  all  States,  (2)  the  average  number 
of  unemployed  persons  In  each  State  as  com- 
pared to  aU  States,  and  (3)  the  relative  num- 
bers of  related  children  living  with  families 
below  the  poverty  level  in  each  State  as  com- 
pared with  all  other  States  using  1S70  Bureau 
of  the  Census  criteria,  except  that  no  State 
shall  be  reduced  by  more  than  %  percent  of 
the  total  national  allotment  received  in  fis- 
cal year  1974. 

The  Director  may  reallot  that  part  of  a 
State's  allotment  which  he  determines  will 
not  be  needed,  at  such  dates  as  he  may  fix. 
In  proportion  to  the  mlginal  allotments  with 
appropriate  adjustments  to  assure  that  an 
amount  so  made  available  to  a  State  in  ex- 


cess of  its  needs  is  similarly  reallotted.  Au- 
thorizes the  Director  to  provide  for  the  sep- 
arate allotment  of  funds  for  any  special  pro- 
gram under  section  122(a).  Such  an  allot- 
ment may  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
cr'.terla  In  subsection  (a)  or  may  be  made 
In  accordance  with  other  criteria  which  will 
assure  an  equitable  distribution  of  funds  re- 
fiectlng  the  relative  Incidence  in  each  State 
of  the  needs  or  probleims  at  which  the  pro- 
gram is  directed,  with  the  exception  that 
not  more  than  12  Vi  percent  of  the  funds  for 
any  program  may  be  xised  in  any  one  State. 
Unless  otherwise  provided  in  this  part,  this 
section  wotild  require  that  financial  assist- 
ance extended  to  any  agency  under  sections 
121  and  122 (a)  shall  not  exceed  80  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  assisted  program  or  activity 
for  the  period  ending  Jime  30,  1975,  70  per- 
cent for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1976,  and 
60  percent  thereafter.  However,  the  Director 
may  approve  assistance  in  excess  of  such  per- 
centages if  he  determines  that  such  action 
Is  required  to  further  the  purposes  of  this 
title.  The  non-Federal  share  may  be  met  on 
a  statewide  rather  than  individual  CAA  basis. 
Non-Federal  contributions  may  be  in  cash 
or  in  kind.  Including  but  not  limited  to 
plant  equipment,  or  serticee,  but  at  least 
one-half  of  the  reqxiired  non-Federal  con- 
tribution must  be  In  cash.  No  program  shall 
be  approved  for  assistance  under  sections 
121,  and  122(a)  unless  the  services  provided 
,wlll  be  In  addition  to,  and  not  In  substitu- 
'tlon  for,  services  previously  provided  with- 
out Federal  assistance,  and  the  funds  or 
other  resources  devoted  to  progranns  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  poor  in  the  com- 
munity will  not  be  diminished  In  order  to 
provide  for  the  non-Federal  contribution  re- 
quired for  receiving  such  assistance.  These 
requirements  may  be  waived  in  situations 
where  they  would  result  in  unnecessary 
hardship  or  otherwise  be  Inconsistent  with 
the  piuposes  of  this  legislation. 

Section  126.  Design  and  Planning  Assist- 
ance Programs:  This  section  authorizes  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  programs  conducted 
by  community-based  design  and  planning  or- 
ganizations for  technical  assistance,  archi- 
tectural and  related  services  relating  to  hous- 
ing, neighborhood  facilities,  transportation 
and  other  aspects  of  community  planning 
and  development. 

Section  127.  Youth  Recreation  and  Sports 
Programs:  This  section  provides  disadvan- 
taged youth  with  recreation  and  physical  fit- 
ness Instruction  and  exposure  to  college  and 
university  campuses  and  other  recreational 
facilities. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  that  90  percent 
of  the  youth  be  from  families  with  mcomes 
below  the  poverty  level. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
make  grants  or  contracts  with  organizations 
of  colleges  and  universities,  or  other  such 
qualified  nonprofit  organizations  with  appro- 
priate facilities  to  provide  adequate  recre- 
ational services  to  the  youths. 

The  Federal  contributions  cannot  exceed 
80  percent  of  the  program  costs. 

Section  128.  Consumer  Action  and  Coop- 
erative programs:  This  section  autbarfaea  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  the  development  and 
conduct  of  consumer  action  and  advoeaey 
and  cooperative  programs  designed  to  aalst 
low-income  persons  with  respect  to  oonsonMr 
rights,  procedures,  grievances.  Tlewa  maA 
concerns. 

Part  C — Supplemental  program*  and 
activities 

Section  131.  Teelinlcal  Aasistanoe  •ad 
Training:  This  section  permits  tbe  Direetor 
to  provide  directly  or  through  grants  or  othsr 
arrangements,  technical  aalstance  to  oom- 
munltles  tn  developing,  conducting,  and  ad* 
ministering  community  action  programs  and 
training  for  specialized  or  other  peraonnel 
which  is  ne^ed  in  connection  with  those 
programs  or  which  otherwise  pertains  to  the 
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purpose  of  the  title.  The  section  also  permlta 
the  Director,  upon  request  of  any  agency  re- 
ceiving financial  aid.  to  assign  personnel  to 
that  agency,  for  periods  not  to  exceed  3 
years,  to  sMlst  and  advise  It  In  the  perform- 
ance of  functions  related  to  the  assisted 
activity. 

Section  132.  State  Agency  Assistance:  This 
section  permits  the  Director  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  designated  State  agen- 
cies, to  provide  technical  assistance  to  com- 
munities In  developing  and  carrying  out  com- 
munity action  programs:  to  assist  In  co- 
ordinating State  activities  related  to  this 
title:  to  advise  and  assist  the  Director  In  pro- 
viding the  participation  of  States  and  State 
agencies  In  programs  under  this  title;  and 
to  advise  and  assist  the  Director  and  the 
heads  of  other  Federal  tigencles  In  identify- 
ing problems  posed  by  Federal  statutory  or 
administrative  reqxilrements  that  Impede  co- 
ordination of  the  programs  related  to  this 
title  at  State  level  and  In  developing  methods 
tar  overcoming  those  problems.  In  extending 
assistance  to  State  agencies  the  Director 
shall  give  preference  to  programs  or  activities 
which  are  administered  or  coordinated,  or 
which  have  been  developed  with  the  assist- 
ance of  agencies  designated  pursuant  to  this 
section.  This  section  provides  further  that 
the  Director  shall  terminate  assistance  if 
he  finds  that  the  State  agency  Is  not  observ- 
ing any  requirement  of  this  act,  or  any 
regulation,  rule  or  guideline  promulgated 
by  the  Director. 

Section  133.  Special  Assistance:  This  sec- 
tion authorizes  the  Director  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  projects  designed  to 
serve  low-income  groups  not  effectively 
served  by  other  programs  under  this  part 
with  special  consideration  for  such  programs 
for  older  persons. 

Part  D — General  and  technical  prorHHona 
Section  141.  Rural  Areas:  Subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  requires  that  the  Director  take 
necessary  steps  to  further  the  extension  of 
benefits  to  residents  of  rural  areas  such  as 
the  development  of  special  programs  respon- 
sive to  partlcvUar  needs  of  rural  areas,  the 
development  of  pilot  and  demonstration  ac- 
tivities focused  upon  the  problems  of  rural 
poverty,  including  a  more  effective  use  of 
human  and  natural  resources  of  niral 
America  to  slow  the  migration  from  rural 
bases  because  of  lack  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity, the  provisions  of  technical  assistance 
so  as  to  provide  a  priority  to  niral  communi- 
ties and  to  aid  In  securing  assistance  under 
Federal  programs  which  are  related  to  rural 
areas,  and  the  development  of  special  or 
simple  procedures,  forms,  guidelines,  model 
components,  and  model  programs  for  use  In 
rural  areas. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  requires  the 
Director  to  achieve  an  equitable  distribution 
of  assistance  between  urban  and  rural  areas 
within  States  taking  into  consideration  the 
relative  numbers  In  States  of  low-lnome 
families,  particularly  with  chUdren.  unem- 
ployed persons  receiving  public  or  private 
welfare,  school  dropouts,  adults  with  less 
than  an  eighth-grade  education,  and  per- 
sons rejected  for  military  service. 

Subsection  (c)  of  this  section  permits  the 
Director  to  provide  financial  assistance  in 
rural  areas  to  public  or  private  agencies  for 
any  project  for  which  assistance  to  com- 
munity action  agencies  Is  authorized  If  It  Is 
not  feasible  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  to  establish  a  communltv  action  agency. 
Subsection  (d)  of  this  section  requires  the 
Director  to  encourage  the  development  of 
programs  for  the  Interchange  of  personnel, 
for  the  imdertaklng  of  common  or  related 
projects  and  other  methods  of  cooperatltai 
between  urban  and  rural  communities,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  fostering  cooperation 
In  situations  where  It  may  contribute  to  now 
employment  opportunities,  and  between 
larger  urban  communities  with  concentra- 


tions of  low-Income  persons  and  famllloa 
and  rural  areas  In  which  substantial  num- 
bers of  those  persons  and  families  have 
recently  resided. 

Section  142.  Submission  of  Plans  to  Oov- 
emors:  This  section  provides  that  no  assist- 
ance may  be  extended  under  this  title  to  any 
agency  or  organization  to  carry  out  any  pro- 
gram project  or  other  activity  within  a  State 
unless  a  plan  for  such  assistance  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  and 
has  not  been  disapproved  by  the  Governor 
within  30  days  of  the  submission,  or  If  so 
disapproved  has  been  reconsidered  by  the 
Director  and  found  by  him  to  be  fully  con- 
sistent with  the  provlslotis  and  In  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  This  re- 
quirement does  not  apply  to  assistance  ex- 
tended to  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Section  143.  Fiscal  Responsibility  and 
Audit: 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  pioblMta 
the  release  of  funds  to  any  agency  receiving 
financial  assistance  under  this  part  untU  It 
has  submitted  a  statement  certifying  that 
the  assisted  agency  and  Its  delegate  agen- 
cies or  subcontractors  for  p)erformanc©  of 
any  major  portion  of  the  assisted  program 
have  established  an  accounting  system  with 
Internal  controls  adequate  to  safeguard  their 
assets,  check  the  accuracy  and  reliability  of 
the  accounting  data,  promote  operating  effi- 
ciency, and  encourage  compliance  with  pre- 
scribed management  policies  and  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility and  accounting  requirements. 
The  required  statement  may  be  furnished  by 
a  certified  public  accountant,  a  duly  licensed 
public  accountant  or.  In  case  of  a  public 
agency,  the  appropriate  public  financial 
officer. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  the  Director  to 
make  or  cause  to  be  made  a  preliminary  audit 
to  review  the  adequacy  of  the  accounting 
system  and  Internal  controls  established  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a).  The  Director  shall 
determine  promptly  after  completion  of  the 
survey  whether  the  findings  and  conclusions 
show  whether  the  accounting  systems  and 
Internal  controls  meet  the  standards  and,  if 
not,  whether  to  suspend  the  assistance.  If 
assistance  is  suspended,  the  assisted  agency 
will  be  given  not  more  than  8  months  within 
which  to  establish  a  satisfactory  system,  and 
If  it  falls  to  do  BO  within  6  months,  the  Di- 
rector shall  terminate  the  assistance. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  Director 
must  make  or  have  made  at  least  annually 
an  audit  of  each  grant  or  contract  of  assist- 
ance under  this  title.  Promptly  after  com- 
pletion, he  shall  determine  whether  any 
costs  of  expenditures  incurred  will  be  dis- 
allowed. The  Director  may  seek  recovery  of 
any  nuzas  disallowed  bvjaarojofltite  means. 
Including  court  actldffor  S~Commensurate 
increase  In  the  required  non-Federal  share 
of  the  costs  of  any  grant  or  contract  with  the 
same  agency  or  organization  which  Is  then 
In  effect  or  which  Is  entered  Into  within  12 
months  after  the  date  of  disallowance. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  the  Director  to 
take  the  actions  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  including  action 
to  assure  that  the  rate  of  expenditure  of  any 
agency  receiving  financial  assistance  does  not 
exceed  the  rate  contemplated  under  its  ap- 
proved program,  and  to  promote  the  con- 
tinuity and  coordination  of  all  projects  or 
components  of  community  action  programs 
receiving  financial  assistance  under  this  title 
Section  144  Special  Limitations:  This  sec- 
tion prescribes  special  limitations  to  apply 
to  programs  under  this  title.  They  are  as 
follows: 

(1)  Financial  assistance  extended  may  in- 
clude funds  for  a  reasonable  allowance  for 
attendance  at  meetings  of  any  community 
action  agency  governing  board,  neighborhood 
councU.  or  committee  to  assure  the  maxi- 
mum feasible  participation  of  members  of 
the  groups  and  residents  of  the  area  served. 
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and  to  provide  reimbursements  of  actual 
expenses  connected  with  those  meetings. 
However,  allowance  may  not  be  paid  to  any 
Individual  who  Is  a  Federal,  State,  or  loc^ 
government  employee,  or  an  employee  of  % 
conamunlty  action  agency,  or  for  payment 
to  any  person  for  attendance  at  more  than 
two  meetings  a  month. 

(2)  No  employee  engaged  In  carrying  out 
community  action  program  activities  may  be 
compensated  from  funds  so  provided  at  a 
rate  In  excess  of  $16,000  per  annum.  Any 
amount  paid  to  such  an  employee  In  excess 
of  $16,000  per  annum  shall  not  be  Included 
In  determining  whether  the  non-ftdferal 
share  requirements  have  been  compiled  with. 
However,  the  Director  may  provide  for  ex. 
ceptlons  m  cases  where,  because  of  the  need 
for  specialized  or  professional  skills  or  pre. 
vaUlng  local  wage  levels,  application  of  this 
restriction  would  greatly  Impair  program  ef- 
fectiveness or  otherwise  be  Inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  sought  to  be  achieved. 

(3)  The  section  prohibits  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Community  Action  Admlnlstra. 
tlon  from  serving  as  a  member  of  a  boaid, 
councU,  or  committee  of  any  agency  serving 
as  grantee,  contractor,  or  delegate  agency  in 
connection  with  a  program  receiving  flnan. 
clal  assistance  under  this  title.  However,  this 
prohibition  does  not  extend  to  a  board,  coun. 
ell.  or  committee  which  does  not  have  any 
authority  or  powers  In  connection  with  a 
program  assisted  under  this  title. 

(4)  In  projects  or  activities  In  the  field  at 
family  planning,  services  must  be  made  avail- 
able to  all  low-Income  Individuals  who  an 
eligible  for  such  assistance  under  criteria  es. 
tabllshed  by  the  grantee  and  who  deslra 
such  Information,  assistance,  and  suppUea, 
However,  no  individual  may  be  provided  with 
any  information,  medical  supervision,  or  sxip. 
piles  which  that  Individual  Indicates  Is  In- 
consistent with  his  or  her  moral,  philosophi- 
cal or  rellglovis  beliefs,  and  no  Individual  win 
be  provided  with  any  medical  supervision  or 
supplies  unless  he  or  she  has  voluntarily  te- 
quested  such  medical  supervision  or  stlp- 
pUes.  In  no  case  shall  the  use  of  family  plan- 
ning services  assisted  under  this  part  be  t 
prerequisite  to  the  receipt  of  services  from 
or  participation  In  any  other  programs  vm- 
der  this  act. 

(6)  No  finsmclal  assistance  may  be  ex- 
tended under  this  title  to  provide  general  aid 
to  elementary  or  secondary  education.  In  any 
school  or  school  system.  This  limitation, 
however,  does  not  prohibit  the  provision  of 
special,  remedial,  and  other  noncurrlcular 
educational  assistance. 

(6)  In  extending  asslstence  under  this  tltls 
the  Director  shall  give  special  consideration 
to  programs  which  make  a  maximum  use  of 
existing  schools,  conamunlty  centers,  settle- 
ment houses,  and  other  facilities  during 
times  they  are  not  In  use  for  their  primary 
purpose. 

(7)  No  financial  assistance  may  be  extend- 
ed In  any  case  In  which  the  Director  deter- 
mines  that  the  cost  for  administering  pro- 
grams under  this  title  exceeds  16  percent  of 
the  total  costs. 

(8)  The  Director  shall  assure  that  commu- 
nity action  funds  are  distributed  on  an  equi- 
table basis  In  any  community  so  that  all 
segments  of  the  low-Income  population  are 
being  served. 

Section  145.  Incentive  Grants:  Provides 
funds  for  Incentive  grants  to  commtmlty  ac- 
tion agencies  or  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies  for  new  programs  or  to  supplement 
existing  programs.  Funds  for  this  purpose 
wUl  be  on  a  50  '50  matching  basts:  local  and 
State  matching  shares  to  be  In  cash,  newly 
obligated. 

Trrt*   n — special   pkocrams   to   combat 

POVEKTY    IW   KUHAL   ASEAS 

Part  A — Aural  Loan  Programa 
Section  211.  Statement  of  Purpose:   Thli 
section  states  that  It  Is  the  purpose  of  tbt 
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part  to  meet  some  of  the  special  problems  of 
low-Income  rural  families  by  establishing  a 
program  of  loans. 

Section  212.  Loans  to  Families:  This  sec- 
tion contains  the  basic  authority  for  the 
Director  to  make  grants  and  loans  to  low- 
Income  rural  families. 

Grants  can  be  made  under  this  section  to 
low-income  rurEil  families  where  In  the  Di- 
rector's Judgment  such  grants  have  a  rea- 
sonable possibility  of  effecting  a  permanent 
Increase  In  the  family  Income  by  assisting  or 
permitting  them  to  do  one  of  the  following 
things: 

(1)  Acquire  or  Improve  real  property  or 
reduce  encumbrances  or  erect  improvements 
thereon. 

(2)  Operate  or  Improve  the  operation  of 
farms,  not  larger  than  family  sized.  Includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  the  purchase  of  feed 
seed,  fertilizer,  livestock,  poultry,  and  equip- 
ment. 

(3)  Participate  In  cooperative  associations 
waA/ot  finance  non-agricultural  enterprises 
which  will  enable  such  families  to  supple- 
ment their  Income. 

The  nmxlmum  grant  which  may  be  made 
under  this  provision  to  any  family  is  $1,500. 
The  Director  Is  also  authorized  to  make 
loans  to  low-income  niral  families  to  finance 
nonagrl cultural  enterprises  which  will  enable 
such  faimllles  to  supplement  their  Income. 
The  aggregate  amount  which  may  be  loaned 
to  a  family  under  this  provision  Is  $3,500. 
These  loans  ^lll  have  a  maximtim  maturity 
of  16  years. 

It  should  be  noted  that  grants  under  this 
section  can  be  made  only  if  the  family  is  not 
qualified  to  obtain  such  funds  by  loan  under 
other  Federal  programs. 

Section  213.  Cooperative  Association.  The 
section  authorizes  the  Director  to  make  loans 
to  local  cooperative  associations  furnishing 
essentiiU  processing,  purchasing,  or  market- 
ing services,  supplies,  or  families  predomi- 
nantly to  low-Income  rural  families. 

Section  214.  Limitations  on  Assistance:  No 
financial   or   other   assistance   may   be   pro- 
vided imder  this  part  unless  it  wUl  mate- 
rially further  the  purposes  of  this  part,  and. 
In  the  case  of  assistance  provided  for  family 
farm  development  cooperations  and  coopera- 
tive associations,  the  applicant  Is  fulfilling  or 
will  fulfill  a  need  for  services,  facilities   or 
activities  which  Is  not  othenrtse  being  met. 
Section    216.    Loan    Terms    and    Condi- 
tions: Loans  made  under  thu  part  wUl  have 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Director 
will  determine.  However,   there  must  be  a 
reasonable  assurance   of  repayment  of  the 
loan;  credit  must  not  otherwise  be  available 
on  reasonable   terms   from   private   sources 
or  other  Federal,  State,  or  local  programs;  the 
amount   of   the   loan,   together   with   other 
funds  available,  must   be   adequate   to   as- 
sure completion  of  the  project  or  achieve- 
ment of  the  purposes  for  which  the  loan  Is 
made;  the  loan  must  bear  Interest  at  a  rate 
not  less  than  a  rate  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  consid- 
eration  the   average   market   yield   on  out- 
"tandlng  Treasrur  obligations  of  comparable 
maturity,    plus    such    additional    charge     If 
any,  toward  covering  other  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram  as  the  Dh-ector  may  determine  to  be 
consistent  with  Its  purposes,  the  loan  must 
oe  repayable  within  not  more  than  30  years 
T»  .    '^  *  ^°*°  *°  *  cooperative  association, 
u  is  also  provided  that  none  of  the  assist- 
ance under  this  part  can  be  provided  to  or 
in  connection  with  any  corporation  or  co- 
operative  organization   for    the   production 
or  agricultural  commodities  or   for  manu- 
facturing purposes. 

Section  216.  Revolving  Fund: 
thf^T^Kn  K  <»>— Tbls  section  authdWzes 
infvf  .l*'^**^*^^'**  °'  »  revolving  fund  to 
enable  the  Director  to  carry  out  the  lendli^ 
and  guarantee  functions  authorized  undw 
tWs  part.  The  capital  of  the  fund  wUl  con- 
w«t  of  such  amounts  as  may  be  advanced  to 
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It  by  the  Director  from  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  legislation  and  wUl  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Subsection  <b).— The  Director  is  required 
to  pay  into  mlscellaneotis  receipts  of  the 
Treasury  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year 
interest  on  the  capital  of  the  fund  at  a 
rat©  determined  by  the  SecreUry  of  the 
Treasury.  In  fixing  such  rates  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  take  into  con- 
sideration the  average  market  yield  on  out- 
standing Treasury  obligations  of  comparable 
maturity. 

Subsection  (c).— When  any  capital  in  the 
fund  is  determined  by  the  Director  to  be  In 
excess  of  curreht  needs,  it  shall  be  credited 
to  the  appropriation  from  which  advanced 
where  it  shall  be  held  for  future  advances 
in  accordance  vrtth  the  terms  of  such  ap- 
propriation. 

Subsection  (d).— Receipts  from  any  lend- 
ing and  guarantee  operations  under  this 
legislation,  except  operations  under  Title 
ni  carried  on  by  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, wlU  be  credited  to  the  fund.  The 
ftmd  will  be  avaUable  for  the  payment  ot 
all  expenditures  of  the  Director  for  loans, 
participations,  and  guarantees  authorized 
under  this  part. 

Part  B—AssUtance  for  Migrant  and  Other 
Seasonally  Employed  Farmworkers  and 
Their  Families 

Section  221.  Statement  of  Purpose:  This 
section  states  the  purpose  of  the  part  Is  to 
assist  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers  and 
their  families  to  improve  their  living  condi- 
tions and  develop  skills. 

Section  222.  Financial  Assistance:  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Is  authorized  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  programs  which  may 

(1)  meet  the  Immediate  needs  of  migrant 
and  seasonal  farmworkers  and  their  families; 

(2)  promote  Increased  community  accept- 
ance of  these  workers  and  their  families; 
provide  opportunities  for  education  and 
training  through  available  Government  em- 
ployment or  training  programs. 

Section  223.  Limitations  on  Assistance: 
This  section  requires  applicant  to  maintain 
prior  level  of  effort  In  slmUar  activities,  and 
requires  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  assure 
coordination  of  this  program  with  other  pro- 
grams or  activities  providing  assistance  to 
the  persons  and  groups  served. 

Section  224.  Technical  Assistance,  Train- 
ing, and  Evaluation:  This  section  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  provide  technical 
assistance  or  training  of  personnel  to  Im- 
plement the  purposes  of  this  part. 

TXTLI    m — ^EMPLOYMENT     AND    INVESTMENT 
INCENTrVES 

Section  301.  Statement  of  Purpose:  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  title  to  assist  in  the  es- 
tablishment, preservation  and  strengthen- 
ing of  small  business  concerns  and  to  im- 
prove the  managerial  skills  employed  in  such 
enterprises,  with  special  attention  to  small 
btislneas  concerns  located  In  urban  or  rural 
areas  with  high  proportion  of  unemployed 
or  low-Income  Individuals  or  owned  by  low- 
income  individuals;  and  to  mobilize  private 
as  well  as  public  managerial  skills  and  re- 
sources. 

Section  802.  Loans,  Participations,  and 
Guaranties:  This  section  authorizes  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration to  make,  participate  (on  an  Im- 
mediate basis)  in,  or  guarantee  loans,  repay- 
able In  not  more  than  15  years,  to  any  small 
business  concern  (as  defined  In  section  3  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  (15  US.C.  632))  and 
regulations  issued  thereunder  or  to  any 
qualified  person  seeking  to  establish  such  a 
concern,  when  he  determines  that  such  loans 
will  assist  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  part,  with  particular  emphasis  on  em- 
ployment of  the  long-term  unemployed.  No 
such  loans  shall  be  made,  participated  in,  or 
guaranteed  If  the  total  of  such  Federal  as- 
sistance to  a  sineJe  borrower  outstAnding  at 


any  one  time  would  exceed  $60,000.  The  Ad- 
ministrator* of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration may  defer  payments  on  the  prin- 
cipal of  such  loans  for  a  grace  period  and 
use  such  other  methods  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  assure  the  success- 
ful establishment  and  operation  of  such 
concern.  The  Administrator  of  tlie  SmaU 
Business  Administration  may,  m  his  dis- 
cretion, as  a  condition  of  such  financial  as- 
sistance, require  that  the  borrower  take  steps 
to  Improve  his  management  skills  by  par- 
ticipating in  a  management  training  pro- 
gram approved  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  The  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion shaU  encotrfi^,  as  far  as  possible  the 
participation  of  the  private  business  com- 
munity in  the  program  of  assistance  to  such 
concerns. 

Subsection  (b)  confers  the  powers  under 
section  602  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams In  this  title; 

Subsection  (c)  requhres  the  Administrator 
of  the  SmaU  Business  Administration  to  pro- 
vide for  continuing  evaluation  of  programs 
under  this  section. 

Section  303.  Loan  Terms  and  Conditions: 
This  section  provides  that  loans  made  pxir- 
suant  to  section  302,  Including  Immediate 
participations  In  and  guarantees  of  such 
loans  must  have  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Director  shall  determine  subject  to 
the   six   limitations— 

(a)  there  is  reasonable  assurance  of  re- 
payment of  the  loan; 

(b)  the  financial  assistance  Is  not  other- 
wise available  on  reasonable  terms  from 
private  sources  or  other  Federal,  State,  or 
local  programs; 

(c)  the  amount  of  the  loan,  together  with 
other  funds  available  is  adequate  to  assure 
completion  of  the  project  or  achievement 
of  the  purposes  for  which  the  loan  is  made; 

(d)  the  loan  bears  Interest  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  (i)  a  rate  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  average  market  yield  on  out- 
standing Treasury  obUgatlons  of  comparable 
maturity,  plus  (2)  such  additional  charge,  U 
any.  toward  covering  other  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram as  the  Director  may  determine  to  be 
consistent  with  Its  purposes.  The  rate  of 
interest  on  loans  made  In  redevelopment 
areas  designated  under  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  (42  U.S.C.  2501  et  seq.)  shaU  not 
exceed  the  rate  currently  appUcable  to  new 
loans  made  under  section  6  of  that  act  (42 
UB.C.  2606)+ and 

(e)  fees  not  in  excess  of  amounts  neces- 
sary to  cover  administrative  expenses  and 
probable  losses  may  be  required  on  loan 
guarantees. 

Section  304.  Distribution  of  Financial 
Assistance:  This  section  requires  that  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration assure  that  in  any  fiscal  year  at 
least  50  percent  of  the  loans  are  granted 
small  business  concerns  located  In  urban 
areas  having  high  concentration  of  unem- 
ployed or  low-Income  Individuals  or  to  such 
concerns  owned  by  low-Income  individuals 
The  Director  and  the  SBA  are  to  Jointly 
define  the  meaning  of  "low  Income"  as  it 
applies  to  owners  of  small  business  con- 
cerns. Such  definition  need  not  correspond 
with  the  definition  of  "low  Income"  as  used 
elsewhere  In  this  legislation. 

Section  305.  Limitation  on  Financial  As- 
sistance: This  section  prohibits  financial 
assistance  which  would  be  used  In  relocating 
business  establishments  from  one  area  to 
another  where  such  relocation  would  result 
m  an  increase  in  unemployment  In  the  area 
of  original  location. 

Section  306.  Technical  Assistance  and 
Management  Training:  Subsection  (a)  au- 
thorizes the  Administrator  of  the  &naU  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  public  or  pSI^vte  agencies  for 
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projects  to  provide  technical  and  manage- 
ment assistance  to  individuals  and  enter- 
prises  eligible  for  assistance,  with  special  at- 
tention to  small  businesses  located  In  urban 
•TMta  of  high-poverty  concentration  and 
small  buslneases  owned  by  low-Income  indi- 
viduals. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  financial  assist- 
ance for  projects  Including  planning,  re- 
search, feasibility  studies  and  market  re- 
search, identification  and  development  of 
new  business  opportunities,  and  stimulation 
of  new  private  capital  resources,  the  furnish- 
ing of  centralized  services,  the  establishment 
and  strengthening  of  business  services  agen- 
cies, including  trade  associations  and  coop- 
eratives, encouragement  of  placement  sub- 
contracts by  major  businesses  with  small 
business  concerns  located  In  high-poverty 
concentration  urban  areas,  including  the 
ftimlshlng  of  Incentives  and  assistance  to 
train  and  upgrade  potential  subcontractors 
and  the  furnishing  of  business  counseling, 
management  tralning^egal  and  other  related 
services  with  special  emphasis  upon  man- 
agement training  programs  using  the  re- 
sources of  the  business  community,  including 
the  development  of  management  training 
opportunities  In  existing  businesses. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  give  preference  to  projects 
promoting  the  ownership,  participation  in 
ownership,  or  management  of  small  business 
concerns  by  residents  of  urban  areas  with 
high  concentration  of  unemployed  or  low- 
income  individuals,  and  to  projects  planned 
and  carried  out  with  a  participation  of  local 
businessmen. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  that,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  services  be  provided  in  a  location 
easily  accessible  to  the  Individuals  and  small 
businesses  served. 

Subsection  (e)  requires  that  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  take  steps  to  assure  that  con- 
tracts, subcontracts,  and  deposits  are  placed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  further  the  purposes  of 
title  m. 

Subsection  (f)  requires  that  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  provide  continuing  program 
evaluation  and  that  the  results  of  such  eval- 
uation be  published  in  the  annual  report  of 
that  Director. 

Subsection  (f )  authorizes  the  President  to 
transfer  any  of  the  functions  under  this  sec- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Subsection  (g)  requires  the  Administrator 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration  to  pro- 
vide Independent  and  continuing  evaluations 
of  programs  under  this  section. 

Section  307.  Government  Contracts:  This 
section  directs  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  In  coordina- 
tion and  cooperation  with  the  heads  of  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies,  to  assure 
that  contracts,  subcontracts  and  deposits 
aided  by  Federal  funds  are  placed  to  further 
the  pxrrposes  of  this  title. 
rrn-K  nr — work  txptsoekck,  trainino,  and 

DAY  CARE  PROGRAMS 

Part  A — Work  experie-nce  and  training 
programs 

Section  411.  Statement  of  Purpose:  The 
purpose  of  this  part  Is  to  expand  the  oppor- 
timitles  for  constructive  work  experience  and 
other  needed  training  avaUable  for  persons 
who  are  unable  to  support  or  care  for  them- 
selves or  their  families. 

Section  412.  Transfer  of  Fimds:  This  sec- 
tion authorizes  the  Director  to  transfer  funds 
to  make  payments  imder  section  1116  of  the 
Social  Seciu-ity  Act,  and  to  reimburse  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  activities  described  in 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act. 

Section  413.  Limitations  on  Work  Experi- 
ence and  Training  Programs: 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  provides 
that  provisions  of  paragraphs  (1)  to  (8)  of 
section  409  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  unless 
otherwise    Inconsistent,    will    be   applicable 


with  respect  to  programs  assisted  under  part 
A  of  this  title. 

Subsection  (b)  limits  participation  of  In- 
dividuals in  work  experience  and  training 
programs  to  36  months. 

Subsection  (c)  limits  allocation  of  fimds 
for  this  part  for  any  one  State  to  12V^ 
percent.  It  also  provides  that  no  more  than 
80  percent  of  the  costs  of  projects  or  activi- 
ties under  section  412  may  be  paid  from 
funds  appropriated  or  allocated  for  this  part. 

Section  414.  Transition:  This  section  pro- 
vides for  Joint  evaluation  and  approval  of 
training  and  work  experience  aspect  of  each 
project  or  program  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  With  the  concurrence  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  the  Secxetary  at  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  'may  renew  existing 
projects  and  programs  or  develop  or  provide 
new  projects  or  programs  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  this  part  and  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act  of 
1973  and  may  develop  and  provide  other 
.^ork  experience  and  training  programs 
which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  unable  to 
provide  after  being  given  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Part  B — Day  care  projects 

Section  431.  Statement  of  Purpose:  The 
purpose  of  this  part  Is  to  provide  day  care 
for  children  to  enable  parents  or  relatives  of 
such  children  to  obtain  basic  education, 
vocational  training,  or  gainful  employment. 

Section  422.  Financial  Assistance  for  Day 
Care  Projects:  This  section  authorizes  the 
Director  to  provide  up  to  90  percent  of  the 
costs  of  planning,  conducting,  administering 
and  evaluating  day  care  projects.  Non-Fed- 
eral contributions  may  be  in  cash  or  In  kind. 
Assistance  may  be  provided  to  employers,  la- 
bor unions,  or  to  Joint  employer-union  orga- 
nizations. The  Director  may  require  a  family 
which  is  not  low-Income  to  make  payments 
for  day  care  services  provided  under  this  pro- 
gram. The  Director  may  provide  technical  as- 
sistance or  training  for  the  initiation  or  ef- 
fective operation  of  programs  under  this  part. 
The  Director  U  directed  to  coordinate  pro- 
grams under  his  Jurisdiction  and  other  pro- 
grams under  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  which  provide  day  care 
and  to  develop  a  common  set  of  program 
standards  and  regulations.  The  Director  shall 
designate  an  agency  or  Independent  public 
or  private  organization  to  conduct  a  thorough 
evaluation  of  projects  ftinded  under  this  sub- 
part to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the 
day  care  provided  Increased  the  employment 
of  the  parents  and  relatives  served;  up  to  100 
percent  of  the  costs  of  such  study  may  be 
paid  by  the  Director. 

TTTIJE    V — EVALUATION,    RKSEARCH    AND 

DEMONSTRATION 

Part  A — Evaluation  ^ 

Section  511.  Comprehensive  Evaluation  of 
Programs:  This  section  provides  for  the  con- 
tinuing evaluatlpB.  of  programs  authorized 
under  this  legislation  and  related  acts.  The 
Director  is  authorized  to  make  arrangements 
for  Independent  evaluations  of  poverty  pro- 
grams or  projects  and  Is  required  to  publish 
standards  for  evaluation  of  program  effective- 
ness. The  Director  may  require  commxmity 
action  agencies  to  provide  independent  eval- 
uations. 

Section  512.  Cooperation  of  Other  Agencies: 
Federal  agencies  administering  programs  re- 
lated to  this  legislation  are  required  to  co- 
operate with  the  Director  In  the  conduct  of 
evaluations  and  to  provide  the  Director  with 
statistical  data  and  program  reports  on  pro- 
gram operations  and  effectiveness. 

Section  613.  Consultation:  This  section  re- 
quires the  Director  to  obtain  the  opinions  of 
program  participants  and  to  consult  with 
SUte  agencies  to  provide  for  Jointly  q>on- 
sored  evaluation  studies. 
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Section  614.  Publication  of  Evaluation  R«. 
suits:  This  section  requires  the  Director  to 
publish  summaries  of  evaluations  within  00 
days  of  completion  of  evaluations;  to  assure 
that  evaluations,  studies,  data,  and  so  forth 
become  property  of  the  United  States;  and 
to  summarize  the  results  of  evaluation 
studies  in  the  annual  report  required  by 
section  609. 

Section  516.  Evaluation  by  Other  Admin, 
isterlng  Agencies:  The  heads  of  agencies 
administering  programs  authorized  by  this 
legislation  are  required  to  conduct  evalua- 
tions to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Director.  The  Director  may 
conduct  Independent  evaluations  with  re- 
spect  to  such  programs. 

Port  B — Research  ond  Demonstration 
Projects 

Section     531.     Assistance     for     Projects: 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  permits  the 
Director  to  contract  or  provide  fiinanclal  ■•• 
slstance  for  pilot  or  demonstration  projects 
conducted  by  public  or  private  agencJ« 
which  are  designed  to  test  or  assist  In  the 
development  of  new  approaches  or  methods 
that  will  aid  In  overcoming  special  problems 
or  otherwise  in  furthering  the  purposes  of 
this  legislation.  The  Dlreotor  may  also  con- 
tract  or  provide  financial  assistance  for  re- 
search pertaining  to  the  purposes  of  this 
legislation. 

Under  subsection  (b),  the  Director  is  re- 
quired to  establish  an  overall  plan  to  govern 
the  approval  of  pilot  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects and  the  use  of  all  research  authority 
under  this  title.  The  plan  must  set  forth 
specific  objectives  to  be  achieved  and  prl- 
orlties  among  such  objectives.  In  formulating 
the  plan  the  Director  must  consult  wla 
other  Federal  agencies  for  the  purpose  of 
minimizing  duplication  or  determining  If  re- 
sults of  activities  under  this  section  may  be 
incorporated  Uito  one  or  more  programs  for 
which  those  agencies  are  responsible.  A  de- 
scription of  the  activities  under  this  section 
must  be  submitted  in  the  annual  report  re- 
quired by  section  609  or  in  a  separate  report. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  no  more  than 
16  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  al- 
located to  this  title  In  any  fiscal  year  ibsll 
be  used  for  pilot  or  demonstration  proj- 
ects or  research  projects  authorized  by  thtt 
section. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  approval  of  dem- 
onstration project  by  the  commimlty  action 
agency  or  governing  body  within  SO  days  of 
submission  of  the  project  plan.  If  dla^>- 
proved,  the  Director  may  reconsider  the 
plan. 

Subsection  (e)  authorizes  the  Director 
to  carry  out  demonstration  projects  related 
to  elderly  persona,  rural  poverty,  preventloo 
or  rehabilitation  of  narcotic  addicts  or 
which  encourages  participation  of  prlvste 
organizations. 

Subsection  (f)  authorises  the  Director  to 
conduct  research  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects for  more  effective  use  of  human  and 
natural  resources  and  to  slow  the  migration 
from  rural  areas  due  to  lack  of  eoonomle 
opportunity.  Such  projects  may  be  Jointly 
operated  with  other  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams. 

TTrLX   VI — ADMDmTKATION  AMD 
COORDINATION 

Part  A—AdmintstraOon 
Section  601.  Establishment  of  Community 
Action  Administration^  This  Section  estab- 
lishes the  Community  Action  Administra- 
tion under  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  The  Director  of  the  Ad- 
ministration shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Section  602.  Authority  of  the  Director: 
This  section  authorizes  the  Director  to  ap- 
point personnel,  employ  experts  amd  consult- 
ants or  organizations;  appoint  advisory  com- 
mittees; reimburse  heads  of  other  Federal 
agencies  for  performance  of  any  of  the  pro- 
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visions  of  this  act  and  delegate  any  of  his 
functions  under  this  act;  utilize  the  serv- 
ices and  facilities  of  Federal  and  State  or 
local  agencies  without  reimbursement;  ac- 
cept money  or  property  In  the  name  of  the 
administration;  accept  voluntary  and  un- 
compenstated  services;  allocate,  or  transfer 
funds  to  other  Federal  agencies,  funds  avaU- 
able under  this  act;  disseminate  Information 
to  public  agencies,  private  organizations  and 
the  general  public;  adopt  an  official  seal; 
collect  or  compromise  all  obligations  held 
by  him;  to  dispose  of  property  acquired  in 
connection  with  loans  and  guarantees  made 
imder  title  n  and  title  IH;  expend  funds  for 
prlntmg  and  binding,  rent  of  buildings  and 
r^alr  or  improvement  of  space  or  buildings; 
establish  policies,  standards,  rules  and  reg- 
ulations, and  so  forth  and  make  such  pay- 
ments necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  legislation. 

Section  603.  Political  Activities:  This  sec- 
tion prohibits  the  use  of  program  funds  to 
influence  the  outcome  of  any  Federal  election 
or  voter  registration  activity  or  to  pay  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  administration  who 
engages  in  his  official  capacity  In  such  ac- 
tivity. Pfbgram  funds  shall  not  be  used  to 
Identify  t^e  program  with  any  partisan  or 
nonpartisan  political  activity  or  voter  regis- 
tration activity.  Community  Action  Agencies 
are  deemed  to  be  State  or  local  agencies  for 
purposes  of  chapter  16  of  title  6  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  any  agency  receiving  as- 
sistance under  this  act  shall  be  deemed  a 
State  or  local  agency  for  purposes  of  clauses 
(1)  and  (3)  of  section  1502(a)  of  such  title. 
Section  604.  Appeals.  Notice  and  Hearing: 
This  section  provides  for  appeal,  notice  and 
hearing  procedures  in  the  event  that  an  ap- 
plication for  a  community  action  agency  has 
been  rejected  or  financial  assistance  may  be 
terminated  because  of  failure  to  comply  wltli 
applicable  terms  and  conditions. 

Sfttion  605.  Advisory  Councils:  This  sec- 
tion establishes  a  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Community  Services  and  a  National  Vol- 
untary Service  Advisory  Council  to  advise 
the  Director  with  respect  to  policy  matters 
and  make  recommendations  on  the  operation 
of  programs  under  this  legislation. 

Section  606.  Announcement  of  Research 
or  Demonstration  Contracts:  This  section  re- 
quires public  announcement  within  30  days 
of  research  or  demonstration  projects  and 
publication  within  30  days  of  the  results  of 
such  activities. 

Section  607.  Labor  Standards:  This  section 
provides  that  all  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  In 
the  construction,  alteration  or  repair  of  proj- 
ects, buildings  and  works  assisted  under  this 
legislation  will  be  paid  not  less  than  prevaU- 
Ing  wages  on  similar  construction  activity  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

Section  608.  Audit:  This  section  requlrefi 
contractors,  subcontractors  or  grantees  to 
keep  records  to  facilitate  an  effective  audit 
and  provides  the  Director  with  access  to  such 
re«)rds  for  3  years  after  completion  of  project. 
Section  609.  Reports:  This  section  requires 
the  Director  to  submit  a  report  within  120 
oays  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  vear  on  the 
activities  of  the  Administration  and  on  those 
programs  authorized  by  this  legislation  but 
administered  by  other  Frderal  agencies. 

Section  610.  Programs  for  the  Elderly  Poor: 
TTils  section  directs  the  Director  to  conduct 
tovestlgatlons.  review  programs,  initiate  In- 
teragency  liaison,  and  make  recommenda- 
tions with  regard  to  the  special  problems  of 
the  elderly  poor. 

Section  611.  Comparability  of  Wages:  This 
Miction  requires  that  persons  employed  In 
programs  under  title  I  be  compensated  at  a 
comparable  rate  to  that  paid  to  persons  per- 
forming slmuar  servloee  In  the  area  whet« 
«»e  program  U  carried  out.  The  Director  la 
required  to  provide  a  list  of  aU  such  persona 


who  receive  an  annual  salary  of  $10,000  or 
more  and  is  restricted  from  paying  more 
than  20  percent  above  such  individual's  pre- 
vious salary  rate. 

Section  613.  Limitation  on  Benefits  for 
Those  VoluntarUy  Poor:  This  section  stipu- 
lates that  Individuals  whose  poverty  results 
from  refusal  to  seek  or  accept  employment 
shall  not  be  eligible  for  benefits  under  this 
legislation  on  account  of  poverty. 

Section  613.  Joint  Funding:  This  section 
provides  for  a  single  Federal  agency  to  ad- 
minister a  program  and  a  single  local  share 
to  be  established  In  the  event  that  funds  are 
advanced  for  a  single  project  by  more  than 
one  Federal  agency. 

Section  614.  Prohibition  of  Federal  Con- 
trol: This  section  prohibits  direction,  super- 
vision or  control  over  the  currlciilum,  per- 
sonnel, and  so  forth  of  any  education  Insti- 
tution or  school  system. 

Section  615.  Limitation  with  Respect  to 
Certain  UnlawflU  Activities:  This  section 
prohibits  Individuals  employed  imder  this  act 
from  engaging  In  any  unlawful  demonstra- 
tion, rioting  or  civU  disturbance. 

Section  616.  Transfer  of  Funds:  This  sec- 
tion authorizes  the  Director  to  transfer  up 
to  30  percent  of  the  appropriation  for  any 
program  to  carry  out  any  other  program  or 
activity  under  this  legislation. 

Section  617.  Limitations  on  Federal  Admin- 
istrative Expenses  for  Any  Fiscal  Year:  This 
section  restricts  the  total  administrative  ex- 
penses under  the  act  to  10  percent  of  the 
total  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  that  year. 

Section  618.  Private  Enterprise  Participa- 
tion: This  section  authorizes  the  Director  to 
utUlzo  the  resources  of  private  enterprise 
to  the  maximum  feasible  extent  In  programs 
tmder  this  legislation. 

Section  619.  Advance  Funding:  This  sec- 
tion authorizes  funds  to  be  appropriated  In 
the  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
they  are  to  be  obligated. 

Section  630.  Poverty  Line:  This  section 
provides  that  every  agency  administering 
programs  authorized  by  the  act  which 
utUlze  the  poverty  Une  as  a  criterion  of 
ellglblUty  shall  revise  the  poverty  Une  at 
annvial  or  shorter  levels  and  that  such  re- 
visions shall  reflect  changes  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index. 

Section  621.  Notice  and  Hearing  Prxjce- 
dures  for  Suspension  and  Termination  of 
Financial  Assistance:  This  section  provides 
for  termination  of  payments  under  contract 
or  grant  due  to  failure  to  comply  with  terms 
and  conditions  of  such  contract  or  grant. 

Section  622.  Duration  of  Program:  This 
section  authorizes  the  programs  under  this 
legislation  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  the  3  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years. 

Section  623.  Distribution  of  Benefits  Be- 
tween Rural  and  Urbcm  Areas:  This  section 
requires  equitable  distribution  of  benefits 
and  services  imder  this  legislation  between 
residents  of  rural  and  urban  areas. 
Part  B — Coordination 

Section  631.  ResponslbUltes  of  the  Drector: 
This  section  requires  that  the  Director 
undertake  special  studies  of  coordination 
problems,  consult  with  Interested  agencies 
and  groups  and  to  prepare  a  5-year  national 
poverty  plan. 

Section  632.  Cooperation  of  Federal  Agen- 
cies: This  section  requires  that  Federal  agen- 
cies administering  programs  which  are  re- 
lated to  this  legislation  shall  cooperate  with 
the  Director  and  CouncU,  assist  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  legislation  and 
supply  such  data  as  irisy  be  requested  by  the 
Director  and  the  Council. 

Section  633.  Combinations  Among  Protests 
and  Programs:  This  section  requires  that  the 
Director  ensure  that  programs  which  are  con- 
ducted under  this  act  supplement  one  an- 
other, are  conducted  in  collaboration  with 
community  action  programs,  and  maintain  a 
continuing  review  of  this  section. 


Section  634.  Information  Center :  TWs  sec- 
tion provides  that  the  Director  establish  an 
information  center,  publish  and  maintain  a 
catalogue  of  programs  In  furtherance  of  this 
legislation  and  promptly  distribute  appro- 
priate Information  to  State  and  local  agen- 
cies. 

Section  635.  Special  Responsibilities; 
Training  Programs:  This  secUon  stipulates 
that  the  Director,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
the  heads  of  all  other  departments  and  agen- 
cies concerned  are  responsible  for  the  coor- 
dination and  Implementation  of  programs 
and  activities  which  train  persons  to  improve 
or  restore  their  employablllty;  further  de- 
scribes the  responsibilities  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

TITUt    vn HEAOSTAKT-FOLLOW    THBOUCH 

Section  701.  Short  Title:  This  section  pro- 
vides that  this  title  be  cited  as  the  "Head 
Start-Follow  Through  Act". 

Section  702.  Statement  of  Purpose:  This 
section  provides  for  the  extension  of  authorl- 
zaUon  of  appropriations  of  funds  for  Head 
Start  and  Follow  Through. 

Part  A — Program  authority  and 
requirements 

Section  711.  Authorization  of  Head  Start 
Program:  This  section  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  ellgtble  agencies  which  provide  compre- 
hensive health,  educational,  and  other  social 
services  and  which  provide  for  the  direct 
participation  of  parents. 

Section  712.  Authorization  of  Appropria- 
tions: This  section  authorizes  an  appropria- 
tion level  of  9600  million  for  fiscal  year  1978. 
9526  million  tar  fiscal  year  1976  i^nd  9550 
million  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

Section  713.  Allotment  of  Funds;  Limita- 
tion on  Assistance:  This  section  establisbM 
limitation  on  funds  available  to  tenttortea; 
establishes  discretionary  fund  of  the  Secre- 
tary; aUots  funds  to  States  on  the  baala  of 
niuaber  of  poor  children;  limits  ^il^^ft^tn^?ff 
to  30  percent  of  approved  coets;  inorldea 
that  servtoes  must  be  In  addition  to  com- 
parable available  Federal  services;  that  10 
percent  of  program  participants  must  be 
handicapped;  and  requires  equitable  distri- 
bution of  services  between  rural  and  ivban 
areas. 

Section  714.  Designation  of  Grantees:  Thla 
section  designates  grantees  as  those  public 
and  private  agencies  which  are  determload 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  capable  of  meeting 
the  purposes  of  this  act.  Defines  communttjr 
as  one  In  which  there  Is  a  suitable  organl- 
Kation  base  and  a  commonality  of  Interecta. 

Section  716.  Required  Powen  and  Funo- 
tlona  of  Head  Start  Agencies:  This  section 
defines  powers  and  functions  of  Head  Start 
Agencies;  authorizes  them  to  receive  and 
administer  Head  Start  funds  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part;  provides  for  parental 
and  community  involvement  In  the  conduct 
of  programs  and  technical  niwlBtanrfi  and 
training. 

Section  716.  Submission  of  Plans  to  Gov- 
ernors: This  section  provides  for  aubmla- 
Blon  of  program  plans  to  Oovemore  for  prior 
approval  and,  if  disapproved,  for  reconsid- 
eration by  the  Secretary. 

Section  717.  Administrative  Requirements 
and  Standards:  This  section  establishes  re- 
quirements for  the  standards  of  organization, 
management  and  administration  which  will 
ensure  the  purposes  of  this  part;  limits  pro-  • 
gram  administration  and  development  coAs 
to  15  percent  of  total  program  costs;  requires 
the  publication  of  rules  and  regulations 
which  are  to  be  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary. __ 

Section  718.  Poverty  Line:  This  section 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  an  appro- 
priate poverty  level  by  the  Secretary. 

Section  719.  Appeals,  Notice  and  Hearing: 
This  section  provides  for  timely  notice  of 
appeals  by  agencies  whose  request  for  fund- 
ing has  l>een  denied;  adequate  notice  prior 
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to  termination  of  funding  and  a  full  and  fair 
hearing  prior  to  the  termination  of  fund- 
ing. 

Section  720.  Records  and  Audit:  This  sec- 
tion requires  the  maintenance  of  adequate 
financial  records  by  delegate  agencies  and 
their  accessibility  by  Government  auditors. 

Section  721.  Technical  Assistance  and 
Training:  This  section  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  provide  technical  assistance  and 
training. 

Section  722.  Research  and  Demonstration 
Programs:  This  section  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  contract  or  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  public  or  private  agencies  for  pilot 
or  demonstration  programs:  to  establish 
guidelines  for  their  approval. 

Section  723.  Announcement  of  Research  or 
Demonstration  Contracts:  This  section  di- 
rects the  Secretary  to  make  public  announce- 
ments of  information  concerning  research 
and  demonstration  contracts  within  30  days. 

Section  724.  Evaluation:  This  section  re- 
quires that  the  Secretary  provide  for  the 
continuing  evaluation  of  programs  conducted 
under  this  part;  to  publish  standards  of 
evaluation  and  authorizes  him  to  require 
delegate  agencies  to  conduct  independent 
evaluations. 

Section  725.  Definitions:  This  section  de- 
fines terms. 

Section  726.  Labor  Standards:  This  section 
provides  that  wages  and  salaries  of  laborers 
and  mechanics  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
Davis-Bacon  Act. 

Section  727.  Compeu-abllity  of  Wages:  This 
section  requires  the  Secretary  to  ensure  that 
salaries  are  not  in  excess  of  prevailing  rates 
of  compensation  in  communities  for  com- 
parable responsibilities. 

Section  728.  Nondiscrimination  Provisions: 
This  section  prohibits  discrimination. 

Section  729.  Limitation  With  Respect  to 
Certain  Unlawful  Activities:  This  section 
prohibits  participation  of  Headst&rt  em- 
ployees with  respect  to  certain  unlawful  ac- 
tivities. 

Section  730.  Political  Activities:  This  sec- 
tion provides  that  agency  which  is  responsi- 
ble for  planning,  developing,  and  cotMtlinat- 
Ing  Headstart  programs  shall  be  regarded  as 
a  State  or  local  age»cy;  prohiblta  political 
•cttvitiee  from  partisan  political  acttvttles 
and  voter  registration. 

Section  730.  Political  Actllvtles:  This  sec- 
tion provides  for  advance  funding  to  afford 
adequate  notice  of  funding  available  under/ 
this  part. 

Part  B — Follow  Through  Project* 

Section  751.  CSrantees,  Nature  of  Projects: 
This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  appropriate  agen- 
cies, organizations,  and  educational  Institu- 
tions in  order  that  they  may  conduct  Follow 
Through  programs  which  will  serve  primarily 
children  from  low  income  families  who  were 
previously  enrolled  in  Headstart  and  are  cur- 
rently enrolled  In  kindergarten  and  primary 
grades.  Further  provides  that  projects  must 
provide  comprehensive  services  which,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Secretary,  will  aid  the 
continued  development  of  these  children. 

Section  752.  Authorization  of  Appropria- 
tions: This  section  authorizes  $60  million 
for  FY  1975  and  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal 
years.  Limits  Federal  assistance  to  80  per- 
cent of  approved  program  costs  with  a  waiver 
provision;  requires  that  project  services  sup- 
plement, not  serve  as  a  substitute  for  exist- 
ing services. 

Section  753.  Research  and  Demonstration, 
Evaluation,  and  Technical  Assistance  Ac- 
tivities: This  section  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary, by  contract  or  grant  to  provide  for 
pilot  or  demonstration  programs,  program 
evaluation  and  technical  assistance  and 
training  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  part.  , 

Section  754.  Advance  Funding:  TblB  sec- 
tion provides  fop  advance  funding  In  order 


to  afford  adequate  notice  of  funding  avail- 
able under  this  part. 

Section  755.  General  Provisions:  This  sec- 
tion generally  provides  that  grantees  should 
make  maximum  employment  opportunities 
available  to  parents  of  program  participants 
and  to  community  residents;  provides  for 
adequate  notice  and  fair  hearings  prior  to 
suspension  of  grants. 

TmjE    vm NATIVS   AlcniCANS 

Section  801:  This  section  would  provide 
that  this  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Native 
American  Program  Extension  Act  of  1974". 

Section  802.  Statement  of  Purpose :  This 
section  provides  that  the  purpose  of  thl« 
title  is  to  promote  the  goal  of  enabling 
American  Indians  and  Alaskan  Natives  to  be- 
come fully  self-sufficient. 

Section  803.  Financial  Assistance  for  Na- 
tive American  Projects:  This  section  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  public  and  nonprofit  private  agencies  for 
projects  pertaining  to  the  purposes  of  this 
title.  Federal  assistance  would  be  equal  to 
80  percent  of  the  coet  of  an  assisted  project, 
unless  a  higher  percentage  was  authorized 
by  the  Secretary.  Federal  assistance  could 
not  be  used  to  replace  programs  previously 
funded  without  Federal  assistance,  except  as 
authorized  by  the   Secretary. 

Section  812.  Technical  Assistance  and 
Training:  This  section  authorizes  the  Sec- 
TVUry  to  provide  technical  assistance  and 
training  in  connection  with  the  provision  of 
financial  assistance  under  this  title. 

Section  813.  Research  and  Demonstration 
Projects:  This  section  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  support  pilot,  demonstration,  and  re- 
search projects  pertaining  to  the  purposes  of 
this  title. 

Section  814.  Announcement  of  Research 
or  Demonstration  Contracts :  This  section  re- 
quires the  public  ^pnouncement  of  Informa- 
tion relating  to  research  and  demonstration 
projects,  except  in  certain  circumstances. 

Section  816.  Submission  of  Plans  to  State 
and  Local  Officials:  This  section  reqiUres 
that  the  governing  body  of  an  Indian  reser- 
vation or  Alaskan  Native  vUlage  must  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  disapprove  any 
project  under  section  811  or  pUot  or  demon- 
stration project  under  section  813  to  be  car- 
ried out  on  the  reservation  or  in  the  village. 
The  bin  woMld  require  that  State  and  local 
officials  ba  notified  of  any  project  under  sec- 
tion 811  or  pilot  or  demonstration  project 
under  section  813  to  be  carried  out  In  their 
Jurisdictions,  other  than  on  an  Indian  reser- 
vation or  In  an  Alaskan  Native  vlUago. 

Section  816.  Records  and  Audit:  This  sec- 
tion authorizes  the  Secretary  to  prescribe 
record-keeping  requirements  for  agencies  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  this  part  and  would 
provide  for  access  to  the  records  and  books  of 
any  such  agency. 

Section  817.  Appeals,  Notice,  and  Hearing: 
This  section  imposes  notice  and  hearing  re- 
quirements la  connection  with  the  suspen- 
sion or  termination  of  assistance,  or  the 
denial  of  refunding,  under  section  811. 

Section  818.  Evaluation:  This  section  re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuing evaluation  of  projects  assisted  under 
this  part. 

Section  819.  Labor  Standards.  This  sec- 
tion makes  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  appUcable  to 
construction  activities  assisted  under  this 
part. 

Section  820.  Criminal  Provisions :  This  sec- 
tion prescribes  criminal  penalties  for  embez- 
Blement,  theft,  fraud,  and  bribery  related  to 
projects  assisted  under  this  part. 

Section  821.  Delegation  of  Authority:  This 
section  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  delegate 
his  duties  and  authorities  under  this  part 
to  other  Federal  agencies. 

Section  822.  Definitions:  This  section  con- 
tains definitions  of  terms  used  In  this  part. 

Section  833.  Authorization  of  Appropria- 


tions: This  section  authorizes  the  approprta- 
tion  of  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carrv 
out  this  part  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

TTTtiK  IX— COMFaSHXNSIVX  HEALTH  EKKVICn 

Section  901.  Comprehensive  Health  Barv- 
Ices:  This  section  directs  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  to  establish  a  Comprehensive  Health 
Services  program  which  would  develop  health 
services  In  those  areas  of  poverty  in  which 
existing  health  services  are  Inadequate;  as- 
sure that  these  services  are  available  to,  re- 
sponsive to  and  involve  low  income  persons- 
subject  to  certain  financial  conditions.  Thto 
section  also  provides  for  programs  to  taalst 
public  and  private  agencies  in  the  training 
of  personnel  for  the  delivery  of  health  serv- 
Ices  to  the  poor. 

TTTLB     X — HT7MAK    SE^VICXS    POLICY    »»«»^tt^ 

Section  1001.  Short  Title:  This  section  pn>. 
vldes  that  this  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Human  Services  Policy  Research  Act  of 
1974." 

Section  1002.  Statement  of  Purpose:  This 
section  provides  that  the  purjxMe  of  thU 
act  Is  to  stimulate  the  better  focusing  of 
public  and  private  resources  upon  the  go»X 
of  enabling  low  income  persons  to  becoiM 
self-sufficient. 

SecUon  1011.  Research  and  PUot  PrograiM: 
This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  for  the  conduct  of 
research,  evaluation,  pilot  or  demonstntlon 
programs  in  furtherance  of  the  purpows  of 
this  act;  to  establish  guidelines  for  projaet 
approval:  requires  that  pilot  or  demonstn- 
tlon projects  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
State  and  local  officials. 

Section  1012.  Consultation:  This  stirtliii 
authorizes  the  Secretary,  In  conducting  evil- 
nations  luider  the  act,  to  Involve  progna 
participants,  when  possible  to  provide  for 
joint  evaluations  with  State  and  local  oO- 
cials  and  to  consult  with  Federal  nmr^m^f  m 
related  activities. 

Section  1013.  Announcement  of  Research, 
Demonstration  and  Evaluation  Contracts: 
Tills  section  requires  public  announcemsnti 
of  information  relating  to  grants  and  con- 
tracts and  establishes  conditions  within  10 
days,  provides  that  results  are  property  of 
Federal  Government,  and  for  publication  of 
summaries  of  related  activities. 

Section  1014.  Nondiscrimination  Provi- 
sions: This  section  prohibits  dlscrtminatlon. 

Section  1015.  Prohibition  of  Federal  Con- 
trol: This  section  prohibits  Federal  control 
over  the  activities  academic  program  of  edu- 
cational Institutions. 

Section  1016.  Definitions:  This  section  de- 
fines terms. 

Section  1017.  Authorization  of  Appropria- 
tions; This  section  authorizes  such  sums  u 
may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  the 
following  2  years. 

TITLS  XI COMMUNITT  ECONOMIC  DEVXLOPKBrr 

Section  1100.  Short  Title:  This  section  pro- 
vides that  this  title  may  be  cited  as  tba 
"Community  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1974". 

Section  1101.  Congressional  Findings  and 
Statement  of  Purpose:  This  section  finds 
that  substantial  numbers  of  minority  group 
members  and  low- income  whites  tutve  been 
denied  access  to  the  economic  and  social 
mainstream  of  American  life;  calls  for  the  ea- 
tabllshment  of  direct  and  indirect  financial 
assistance  to  develop  the  total  economic  and 
social  well-being  of  low-income  communi- 
ties, to  provide  technical  and  managerial  as- 
sistance, and  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  community  development  corporations  and 
cooperatives. 

Port  A — Mirutrity  business  assistance 

Section  1111.  Definitions:  This  section  de- 
fines terms  used  In  this  title. 

Section  1112.  Technical  and  Management 
Assistance:  This  section  authorizes  the  See- 
ratary  of  Commerce  to  provide  financial  a*- 
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slstance  to  individuals,  partnerships,  corpo- 
rations, and  other  entitles,  and  to  States  and 
subdivisions  of  States  to  (1)  assist  them  to 
provide  management  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  mmority  business  enterprises  and 
(2)  to  assist  In  developing  community  sup- 
port for  minority  business  enterprises. 
Part  B — Community  Economic  Development 

Section  1121.  Congressional  Statement  of 
Purpose:  This  section  states  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  part  is  to  encourage  special 
urban  and  rural  programs  of  economic  and 
social  improvement. 

Section  1122.  Statement  of  Purpose:  This 
section  states  that  the  purpose  of  this  part  is 
to  establish  special  programs  of  assistance 
to  private  locally  initiated  community  cor- 
porations and  related  nonprofit  agencies 
which  are  directed  to  the  solution  of  critical 
problems  existing  In  particular  conununl- 
tles  or  neighborhoods,  are  of  sufficient  size, 
scope  and  duration  to  have  an  appreciable 
impact  In  such  communities,  neighborhoods 
and  rural  areas  and  have  the  prospect  of 
continuing  such  an  Impact  after  termination 
of  financial  assistance  under  this  part. 

Section  1123.  Establishment  of  Programs: 
This  section  authorizes  the  Director  to  pro- 
Tide  financial  assistance  to  community  de- 
velopment corporations  and  to  cooperatives 
and  other  nonprofit  agencies  for  the  costs 
of  programs  under  this  part.  Programs  may 
include  economic  and  business  development 
programs,  community  development  and 
housing  activities,  manpower  training  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  part  are  to  con- 
tribute on  an  equitable  basis  l>etween  urban 
and  rural  areas  to  the  elimination  of  poverty 
and  the  establishment  of  permanent  eco- 
nomic and  social  benefits  In  such  areas. 

SecUon  1124.  Flhanclal  Assistance  Require- 
ments— Regulations;  Conditions: 

SubeecUon  <a)  of  tMs  section  provides  re- 
quirements for  fimding  projects  under  this 
subpart.  These  requirements  are:  (1)  that 
the  community  development  oori>oratlon  is 
i«^>onslve  to  residents  of  the  araa  under 
guideUnee  establUhed  by  the  Director;  (2) 
projects  and  related  facilities  wUl  be  lo- 
cated m  the  area  served:  (3)  will  promote 
the  development  of  entrepreneurial  and  man- 
agement skills  and  ownership  by  residents  of 
the  area  served;  (4)  projects  wlU  be  planned 
and  carried  out  with  maximum  participation 
of  local  businessmen  and  financial  Instltu- 
tlona;  (5)  the  program  will  be  appropriately 
coordinated  with  local  planning  under  this 
act  and  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metro- 
poUtan  Development  Act  of  1966  and  other 
relevant  planning  of  the  areas  served;  (6) 
no  participant  will  be  employed  In  projects 
Involving  political  parties  or  facilities  used 
for  sectarian  Instruction  or  place  of  worship; 
(7)  wlU  not  result  in  di^Iacement  of  em- 
ployed workers  or  result  in  substitution  of 
Federal  for  other  funds;  (8)  wUl  establish 
•pproprtate  rates  of  pay  for  work-training 
and  education:  (9)  wlU  contribute  to  the  oc- 
cupaUonal  development  of  individual  par- 
tlelpants;  (lo)  will  give  preference  to  low- 
vxcme  residents  of  areas  served  In  fiUlng 
jobs  and  training  opportunities;  and  (11) 
mjinlng  programs  shall  be  designed  to  pro- 
vide skills  which  are  In  demand  In  eom- 
munlties,  neighborhoods  or  rural  areas  other 
than  those  for  which  programs  are  estab- 
lished under  this  part. 

Subsection  (b)  stipulates  that  establish- 
ments shall  not  be  shifted  from  one  location 
to  another  if  that  shift  results  In  higher 
unemployment  In  the  original  area 

Subsection  (c)  states  that  ffnanclal  assist- 
ance  for  related  purposes  under  this  act  to 

iK!,,'"i""**'  ^^  *  "P^c^l  impact  program 
«»*U  not  be  reduced  in  order  to  substitute 
funds  authorized  by  this  part. 
^^^ctt^  lias.  Application  of  Other  FWeral 

Subsection  (a)  permits  community  devel- 
opment corporations  to  uae  funds  granted 
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under  this  part  as  private  paid-in  capital  for 
small  buBlnees  Investment  company  and 
local  development  corporation  programs  of 
the  Small  Biisiness  Administration.  This 
BU'Mectlon  also  provides  that  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  prescribe  regulations  to 
Insure  that  its  programs  assist  community 
development  corporations. 

Subsection  (b)  designated  areas  selected 
for  assistance  as  "redevelopment  areas" 
within  the  meaning  of  section  401  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965.  This  subsection  also  provides 
that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  prescribe 
regulations  to  Insure  that  its  programs  assist 
community  development  corporations. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  assure 
that  community  development  corporations 
qualify  as  sponsors  under  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  and  the 
National  Housing  Act  of  1949;  to  ass\ire  that 
land  for  housing  and  business  location  is 
available  under  the  Housing  Act  of  1949;  and 
that  funds  are  available  under  section  701(b) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  the  Director 
shall  take  steps  to  assure  that  contracts  and 
deposits  by  the  F^pleral  Government  are 
placed  in  such  a  way  as  to  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part. 

Subsection  (e)  reqvUres  that  the  Director 
make  an  annual  report  on  all  Federal  agency 
programs  which  are  relevant  to  the  purposes 
of  this  part. 

Subsection  (f)  requires  the  Secretary  to 
coordinate  with  heads  of  other  Federal  agen- 
cies to  assure  that  Federal  contracts  further 
the  purposes  of  this  part. 

Subsection  (g)  requires  the  Secretary  to 
submit  to  Congress  a  detailed  report  on  Fed- 
eral programs  relevant  to  the  purposes  of 
this  part,  including  recommendations  for 
more  effective  utilisation  of  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

Section  1126.  Federal  Share  of  Program 
Costs:  This  section  provides  up  to  90  percent 
of  tba  cost  of  programs  pursuant  to  this 
part.  Non-Federal  contributions  may  be  In 
cash  or  In  kind. 

Subpart  I — ^Riiral  Program 

Section  1127.  Congressional  Statement  of 
Purpose:  This  section  states  that  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  subpart  to  support  self-help 
programs  In  rural  areas  with  substantial 
numbera  of  low-income  persons  as  a  supple- 
ment to  other  Federal  programs. 

Section  1128.  Financial  Assistance — Low- 
Income  Rural  Families;  Amount: 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  provide  financial  assistance 
including  loans  to  low-income  rural  families 
to  effect  a  permanent  increase  in  the  fami- 
lies' Incomes  or  Improvement  in  living  or 
housing  conditions.  Such  loans  will  have  a 
maximum  maturity  of  15  years  for  not  more 
than  »3,500. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  financial  assist- 
ance to  local  cooperative  associations  in  rural 
areas  for  establishing  and  operating  coopera- 
tive programs. 

Section  1129.  Limitation  on  Assistance: 
This  section  establishes  conditions  for  finan- 
cial assistance  including  number  of  low-in- 
come members  In  cooperative  association  re- 
ceiving assistance,  provision  for  adequate 
technical  assistance,  applicant  is  fulfilling 
need  not  already  met.  Funds  under  this  sub- 
part shall  not  be  used  to  substitute  funds 
for  related  purposes  xmder  this  legislation. 
Subpart  II — Support  Programs 

Section  1130.  Training  and  Technical  As- 
sistance: This  section  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  provide  technical  assistance  to  com- 
munity development  corporations  and  both 
urban  and  rural  cooperatives,  and  training 
for  employees  of  community  development 
corporations  and  employees  and  membere  of 
urban  and  rural  cooperatives. 

Section  1131.  Development  Loan  Fund: 
This  section    authorizes    the    Secretary    to 


make  or  guarantee  loafis  for  business,  hous- 
ing and  community  development  projects. 
Loans  may  not  be  made  unless  there  is  a 
reasonable  assurance  of  repayment,  the  loan 
is  not  otherwise  available,  the  amount  of  the 
loan  is  adequate  to  assure  completion  of  the 
project.  All  loans  shall  be  at  a  rate  of  in- 
terest to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  though  the  Director  may  set 
a  lower  rate  for  the  first  5  years  of  indebted- 
ness. All  loans  are  repayable  within  30  years. 

This  section  also  establishes  a  develop- 
ment loan  fund  to  carry  out  the  lending  and 
guarantee  functions  under  this  subpart. 

Section  1132.  Evaluation  and  Research;  Re- 
port toCoBgve^:  This  section  requires  each 
promah  to  prdvide  for  a  thorough  evalua- 
tiog/of  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  In 
achieving  its  purposes.  The  Director  shall 
conduct  research  to  suggest  -new  programs 
and  policies  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this 
part,  and  shall  report  to  Congress  wlttiin  90 
days  of  enactment. 

Part  C—AdminUtration 

Section  1141.  Appointment  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce:  This  section  calls 
for  the  creation  of  the  position  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  admimster  this 
legislation  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

Section  1142.  Transfer  of  Personnel:  TTiis 
section  provides  that  personnel  administer- 
ing Title  VII  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  shall  be  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

Section  1143.  Regulations:  This  section  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  issue  appropriate 
regulations  relating  to  the  purposes  of  this 
legislation. 

Section  1144.  Appeals,  Notice  and  Hearings: 
This  section  provides  procedures  for  hearings 
in  the  event  financial  assistance  under  Part 
B  of  this  title  is  susnended  or  terminated. 

Section  1146.  Records  and  Audit:  Thto 
section  requires  recipients  of  assistance  un- 
der this  legislation  to  maintain  adequate 
records  and  provide  the  Secretary  and  the 
Comptroller  General  access  to  such  records. 

Section  1146.  Congressional  Review:  Thto 
section  provides  for  a  joint  study  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare and  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
Uoh  and  Labor  regarding  the  appropriate 
administrative  agency  for  programs  under 
this  title  and  the  extent  to  which  programa 
meet  the  Nation's  needs  for  community 
economic  development.  Such  study  shall  be 
completed  within  one  year  after  enactment. 
Part  D— Authorization  of  Appropriationa 

Section  1166.  Authorization  of  Appropria- 
tions: Thto  section  authorizes  such  simis  as 
may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  programs 
under  Part  A  and  Part  B  of  thto  legislation 
for  the  ftocal  yeara  1976,  1976,  and  1977. 

"^TTLE    xn — ^AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Section  1201.  Authorization  of  Appropria- 
Uons:  Except  where  otherwise  Indicated,  this 
section  authorizes  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  fiscal  year  1976  and  the  two  suc- 
ceeding yeara,  except  that  there  is  authorized 
for  local  initiative  (section  121)  $330,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1976.  and  •60,000,000  for  in- 
centive grants  (section  146)  for  fiscal  year 
1976.  ' 

Section  1202.  Availability  of  Funds:  Thto 
section  provides  that  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  any  program  under  thto  legtolation. 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 
TITLE  xm — axmua.  provisions 

Section  1301.  Definitions:  This  section  de- 
fines terms — "Financial  assistance,"  "Direc- 
tor," "State,"  "lower  Uvlng  standard  budget," 
"poor"   and  "low  income"  persons. 

Section  1302.  Nondiscrimination:  This  sec- 
tion prolilbits  discrimination  In  any  program 
assisted  under  this  legislation. 

Section  1803.  Guidelines:  This  section  pro- 
vides that  rules,  regulations,  guidelines,  etc. 
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8h*U  b0  published  In  the  F«d«nU  R«glst«r 
»t  least  30  days  prtor  to  effective  date. 

Section  1804.  Criminal  Provisions:  This 
section  establishes  criminal  penalties  for 
wllUuI  mishandling  of  funds,  property  or  as- 
sets under  this  legislation  and  bribery. 

Section  1305.  Withholding  Certain  Federal 
Taxes  by  Antlpoverty  Agencies:  This  section 
provides  for  the  withholding  of  certain  Fed- 
eral taxes  by  antlpoverty  agencies  and  the 
means  by  which  the  Directed  shall  ensure 
such  payments  are  made  by  agencies. 

Section  1306.  RepecU  of  Economic  OK>or- 
tunlty  Act  of  1964:  This  section  repeals  the 
Kconomlc  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  and  pro- 
vides for  successor  responsibilities. 

Section  1307.  Elective  Date:  This  section 
establishes  effective  date  of  this  legislation 
as  date  of  enactment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  14449  provides  for 
a  continuation  of  the  Federal  poverty 
effort  through  new  authorizing  legisla- 
tion and  a  new  administrative  structure. 
The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
Is  repealed,  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity eliminated,  and  a  new  struc- 
ture^within  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  a  Community 
Action  Administration,  is  created  to  ad- 
minister the  community  action  program 
and  other  service  programs  and  to 
provide  an  innovative,  evaluative,  and 
coordinative  approach  to  the  Federal 
poverty  effort. 

In  brief,  the  bill  maintains  most  of 
the  programs  and  provisions  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  with  these  major 
changes: 

The  bill  changes  the  level  of  Federal 
support  for  community  action  programs 
to  80  percent  for  fiscal  year  1975,  70 
percent  for  fiscal  year  1976.  and  60  per- 
cent for  fiscal  1977.  The  present  Federal 
support  level  Is  80  percent.  In  order  to 
alleviate  the  hardship  which  may  be  felt 
by  some  communities,  the  non-Federal 
share  may  be  met  on  a  statewide  rather 
than  individual  CAA  basis. 

It  establishes  a  new  incentive  grant 
program  designed  to  encourage  commu- 
nity action  agencies  to  secure  new  local 
dollars. 

The  allotments  formula  for  community 
acti(Hi  programs  Is  modified  to  reflect 
the  Orshansky  poverty  index  as  deter- 
mined by  1970  census  data. 

It  transfers  the  authority  for  the 
Head  Start,  Follow  Through,  Native 
Americans,  Comprehensive  Health  Serv- 
ices programs  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

It  transfers  the  community  economic 
development  program  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

The  migrant  programs  are  transferred 
to  the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  bill  provides  authority  In  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare for  the  human  services  policy  re- 
search program. 

It  should  be  noted  that  five  of  the 
administration's  proposals  for  authoriz- 
ing programs  are  contained  in  this  legis- 
lation: Head  Start.  Follow  Through,  Na- 
tive Americans,  community  economic 
development,  and  human  services  policy 
research.  These  programs,  which  enjoy 
broad  support  among  the  public  and 
within  the  administration,  would  be  lost 
If  this  authorizing  legislation  Is  not  en- 
acted before  the  June  30  deadline. 


It  is  no  secret  that  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred, and  the  chairman  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  would  have 
preferred,  a  simple  extension  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  and  its  admin- 
istrative agency — the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  However,  it  became  evident 
that  with  the  administration's  expressed 
opposition  to  continuing  the  agency  and 
the  community  action  program.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  modify  that  desire 
and  reach  a  position  which  could  re- 
ceive the  bipartisan  support  necessary 
for  enactment. 

Discussions  with  ccnmnlttee  members 
disclosed  that  the  opposition  to  contlnu- 
-  ation  of  OEO  was  with  the  symbolism  of 
the  agency  itself,  and  not  with  the  com- 
munity action  program.  As  a  result,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Equal  Opportunities 
developed  a  proposal  with  the  agreement 
of  its  minority  members  to  merge  the 
OEO  programs  and  the  ACTION  agency 
into  a  new  Independent  agency  within 
the  Office  of  the  President.  The  subcom- 
mittee further  agreed  to  reduce,  over  the 
period  of  the  authorization,  the  Federal 
share  for  community  action. 

These  changes,  however,  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  gain  blpartlssui  acceptance 
within  the  full  committee;  so  that  a  new 
proposal,  one  which  placed  the  adminis- 
tration of  community  action  and  the 
remaining  OEO  programs  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, was  introduced  and  approved  by 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  on 
April  30. 

Although  there  was  agreement  among 
the  committee  members  to  transfer  these 
programs  to  HEW.  there  was  honest  dis- 
agreement about  the  form  which  this 
transfer  should  take.  The  ramklng  mi- 
nority member  believed,  and  opposed  the 
final  committee  approval  of  the  bill  on 
this  point,  that  the  programs  would  be 
merely  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  giving  him  the  option  to  disperse 
the  programs  throughout  the  agency. 

In  placing  the  administration  of  these 
programs  in  HETW,  the  committee  felt  It 
imperative  to  assiu-e  continuity,  visibility 
and  accountability  for  the  transferred 
programs.  Although  the  dollar  amoimt 
for  Community  Action  is  small  compared 
with  many  HEW  programs,  it  is  Involved 
In  expenditures  for  poverty-related  pro- 
grams in  more  than  10  different  agencies 
and  departments,  and  should  be  pro- 
vided with  the  administrative  structure 
to  coordinate  and  impact  on  these  other 
programs. 

The  administration's  position  on  OEO 
and  Community  Action  during  the  past 
few  years  Indicates  that  allowing  the  pro- 
grams to  scatter  within  the  HEW  bu- 
reaucracy will  bring  the  rapid  demise  of 
the  Federal  poverty  program  and  ad- 
vocacy for  the  poor  within  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  committee  bill  provides  for  the 
transfer  of  OEO  employees  to  the  new 
Community  Action  Administration  In 
HEW  without  loss  of  salary,  rank  or  oth- 
er benefits,  including  the  right  to  rep- 
resentation and  existing  collective-bar- 
gaining agreements.  This  provision 
merely  seeks  to  clarify  the  employees' 
rights  under  this  transfer  of  function  to 


HEW  and  does  not  provide  any  special 
privileges  not  enjoyed  by  HEW  employ. 

CCS. 

Although  the  Community  Action  pro- 
gram  Is  not  a  Job  program  per  se,  one  as- 
pect of  the  controversy  over  its  continua- 
tion which  has,  for  the  most  part,  been 
overlooked,  is  Its  favorable  employment 
Impact.  Aside  from  the  many  thousands 
of  Jobs  which  have  been  generated 
through  manpower  programs  adminis- 
tered  by  local  Community  Action  agen- 
cies, some  185,000  individuals  have  bene- 
fited from  direct  employment  by  Com- 
munity Action  agencies  and  OEO  pro- 
grams. 

Even  the  Emergency  Employment  Act. 
which  at  its  height  was  funded  at  $2i 
billion,  never  generated  over  180,000  jobs. 
The  estimated  number  of  jobs  In  public 
service  employment  through  current 
Federal  manpower  programs  is  less  than 
200,000.  Of  the  185,000  hidividuals  em- 
ployed by  OEO  programs,  more  than  half 
were  poor  and  on  welfare  before  their 
employment.  It  appears  to  me  that  we 
are  taking  one  step  forward  and  two  steps 
backward  If  we  eliminate  these  jobs. 

The  administration's  outspoken  op- 
position to  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity and  Its  programs  Is  a  fairly 
recent  phenomenon.  Even  as  he  wu 
vetoing  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
Amendment  in  December  1971,  President 
Nixon  outlined  his  goals  for  OEO  as  the 
"primary  research  and  development  ann 
of  the  Nation's  and  the  Oovemment's 
on-going  effort  to  diminish  and  eventual- 
ly eliminate  poverty  in  the  United  States" 
and  praising  "its  specisil  role  as  Incuba- 
tor and  tester  of  Ideas  and  pioneer  for 
social  programs." 

As  late  as  September  1972,  the  then- 
Director  of  OEO,  Mr.  Sanchez,  stated 
before  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee that — 

The  Maturation  process  of  Community  Ac- 
tion Agencies  Is  beginning  to  show  and  to 
pay  dividends. 

What  happened  between  September 
1972  and  January  1973  when  the  Presi- 
dent came  out  with  a  zero  budget  re- 
quest? 

The  old  controversies  over  Community 
Action  have  largely  been  resolved.  Com- 
munity Action  agencies  now  enjoy  good 
relations  with  city  halls  and  businesses, 
churches  and  civic  organizations.  Ninety- 
seven  community  action  agencies  are  nm 
by  the  local  governments  at  the  present 
time. 

In  many  communities,  community  ac- 
tion agencies  are  the  only  delivery  sys- 
tems for  services  to  the  poor,  and  their 
programs  are  uniquely  tailored  to  tbe 
needs  of  the  local  community. 

The  CAA's  have  been  highly  succ««- 
ful  in  mobilizing  other  Federal  and  non- 
Pederal  resources.  Between  1968  and 
1972.  591  CAA's  surveyed  In  an  OBO 
study  mobilized  $1.3  billion  in  public  and 
private  resources  In  addition  to  the  com- 
munity action  fimds  received  from  GEO. 

CAA's  have  also  been  a  unique  and 
highly  effective  training  ground  fw 
leadership  In  government,  business,  and 
community  service. 

Without  CAA's  such  outstanding  pro- 
grams as  fuel  conservation,  nutrition  for 
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the  elderly,  transportation  services  to 
the  elderly  sjid  In  outlying  rural  areas, 
rehabilitation  of  housing,  food  co-ops 
and  other  services  uniquely  tailored  to 
the  local  community  would  be  lost. 

In  proposing  the  elimination  of  the 
Ofttce  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the 
community  action  program.  President 
Nixon  asserted  that  local  communities 
could  pick  up  these  programs  If  they 
so  desired.  Many  communities  are  at- 
tempting to  pick  up  program  costs,  but 
in  no  instance  where  money  for  con- 
tinuing community  action  agencies  has 
been  appropriated  could  programs  and 
services  be  maintained  at  current  oper- 
ating levels.  In  the  words  of  John  Qun- 
ther,  speaking  in  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors : 

In  many  Instances  these  antl-pioverty 
funds  are  the  extra  element  wliich  permits 
our  cities  to  put  together  many  other  exist- 
ing programs  funded  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment or  the  local  government  with  state 
help.  To  give  up  this  small  additional  fund- 
ing which  serves  as  "glue  money"  would 
threaten  a  whole  series  of  other  programs. 

Little  more  than  a  month  before  the 
expiration  date  for  all  OEO  programs 
only  13  States  have  appropriated  any 
money  to  take  over  OEO  programs  on  the 
local  level. 

Revenue  sharing  Is  not  the  answer, 
either.  Little  general  revenue-sharing 
money  has  gone  for  social  service  pro- 
grams— a  pitiful  3  percent  nationwide — 
and  there  is  no  indication  that  revenue 
sharing  can  flU  the  vacuum  If  Federal 
poverty  funds  are  withdrawn.  The  loss 
will  be  felt  most  severely  in  rural  com- 
munities where  community  action  agen- 
cies often  are  the  only  agency  reaching 
the  rural  poor. 

The  support  for  continuing  Federal 
support  for  poverty  programs  which  I 
have  received  in  the  last  few  months  has 
been  representative  of  all  sections  of  the 
country  and  all  shades  of  political  per- 
suasion. Mayors  from  Chicago  to  Los 
Angeles  to  Galax,  Va.,  have  written  urg- 
ing extension  of  these  programs.  I  have 
received  letters  from  26  Governors  in- 
cluding Governor  Wallace  of  Alabama 
and  Governor  Waller  of  Mississippi  in 
support  of  categories^  fimding  for  com- 
munity action.  I  know  that  my  colleagues 
have  received  many  more  indications  of 
support  from  public  officials.  The  League 
of  Cities,  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  Na- 
tional Governor's  Conference.  National 
Association  of  Co«nty  Officials,  League 
of  Women  Voters,  AFL-CIO,  United  Auto 
Workers,  and  other  major  unions  and 
countless  civic  organizations  through- 
out the  country  are  all  in  support  of  con- 
tinuation of  these  programs. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  seize  this  op- 
portunity to  reaffirm  the  commitment 
made  by  this  Congress  and  our  Nation 
almost  a  decade  ago. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  yield  to  the  genOe- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
naan  for  yielding. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  cumula- 
tive figure  on  this  program  is  anywbere 
from  20  to  25  million  since  1966;  is  that 
about  right? 
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Mr.  HAWKINS.  That  Is,  roughly,  about 
right,  yes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  In  the  gentleman's 
opinion — and  I  know  he  has  been  very 
dedicated  to  try  to  see  this  program  con- 
tinue— how  much  poverty  would  he  say 
has  been  eliminated  by  this  program 
specifically,  and  where? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  The  number  of  per- 
sons in  poverty  at  the  beginning  of  this 
program  was  in  excess  of  36  million.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  probably  closer  to 
37  million  and  over.  The  number  in  pov- 
erty today  is  possibly  26  million,  so  in 
effect  over  the  period  in  which  this  pro- 
gram h£is  been  operating,  about  11  mil- 
lion persons  have  been  lifted  out  of 
poverty. 

I  hasten  to  say  that  I  do  not,  obviously, 
mean  that  this  program  alone  has  been 
responsible  for  this.  Other  programs,  ob- 
viously, have  had  some  impact.  The  na- 
tional economic  poUcy  has  had  some  im-  ' 
pact.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  Federal 
effoi:t  in  the  war  has  had  some  impact, 
but  i  think  it  would  also  be  true  to  say 
that  no  one  can  say  that  this  program 
has  not  had  some  tangible  impact  on  the 
lifting  of  11  million  persons  out  of 
poverty. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Does  thefehtleman 
mean  Ufting  them  from  a  certain  Income 
level  to  another  Income  level? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  The  poverty  level,  as 
it  is  defined. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  When  we  are  talk- 
ing about  the  poverty  level,  are  we  talk- 
ing about  annual  income? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  We  are  talking  about 
the  poverty  level  as  enunciated  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  and 
that  is  based  on  an  income  basis. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  It  is  primarily 
income?  

Mr.  HAWKINS.  It4s  primarily  Income; 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman  be- 
lieves that  this  prc«ram  has  contributed 
to  these  11  million  people  moving  away 
from  the  poverty  level  Income;  Is  that 
the  point — or  has  contributed  to  it? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  certainly  think  that 
that  is  a  logical  conclusion  any  reason- 
able person  would  draw. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Steiger). 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  support  this  bill. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  H.R.  14449,  as  the 
distinguished  and  able  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Hawkins)  ,  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  has  said,  to  provide 
for  the  continuation  of  those  programs* 
currently  authorized  under  the  Economic 
Opportiinity  Act  of  1964.  The  bill  would 
house  GEO'  major  program — that  is.  the 
approximately  900  local  Commimlty  Ac- 
tion Agencies — in  a  special  Community 
Action  Administration  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Community  Economic  Development  pro- 
grams would  go  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

H.R.  14449  represents  the  thhrd  OEO 
bill  that  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee has  written  in  1974.  It  Is  here  to- 


day— reported  by  the  committee,  by  a 
vote  of  27  to  8.  The  move  to  save  the  Fed- 
eral support  for  Community  Action 
Agencies  has  the  backing  of  48  of  the 
Nation's  50  Governors,  as  well  as  the 
backing  of  a  very  long  Ust  of  city  officials 
and  community  leaders  of  all  political 
persuasions.  If  the  local  community  ac- 
tion agencies  across  this  country  will  sur- 
vive, H.R.  14449  Is  plainly  needed. 

In  my  own  State  of  Wisconsin  last 
year,  3.6  mllUon  Federal  dollars  were  in- 
vested in  local  initiative  community  ac- 
tion programs.  With  that  seed  money, 
Wisconsin  CAA's  were  able  to  raise  an 
additional  $20  million  to  combat  poverty. 
That  is  a  mighty  good  return  on  a  modest 
investment.  More  important,  this  money 
has  kept  countless  families  off  the  wel- 
fare rolls.  But  Wisconsin  CAP  leaders 
tell  me  it  will  be  Impossible  to  raise  that 
kind  of  money — and  to  attract  that  kind 
of  assistance  from  churches  and  other 
agencies — if  they  are  given  no  Federal 
money,  however  modest. 

In  Winnebago  Coimty  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  only  14.6  percent  of  the 
families  who  are  poor  by  official  defini- 
tion are  now  receiving  public  welfare 
funds:  85.4  percent  of  the  poor  do  not. 

In  Fond  du  Lac  County  the  figure  Is 
even  more  Impressive;  9.1  percent  of  the 
poor  receive  welfare  funds.  The  other  90 
percent  of  the  poor  go  to  great  lengths  to 
avoid  taking  welfare,  but  they  do  need 
the  support  and  services  of  the  commu- 
nity action  agencies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  committee's 
hearings  in  Pebruarj'  of  this  year.  I  asked 
OEO  Director  Alvln  Amett  what  would 
happen  to  the  community  action  agen- 
cies If  we  do  not  supply  Federal  assist- 
ance this  year.  Mr.  Amett  replied  he  ex- 
pected that  few  could  survive. 

The  community  action  agencies  were 
the  U.S.  Government's  first  experiment 
with  the  idea  that  citizen  participation 
in  local  decisionmaking  was  needed  to 
combat  problems.  This  particular  experi- 
ment has  succeeded  remarkably. 

Today  numerous  agencies — Federal,—- 
State,  and  private  agencies — approach 
the  community '  action  agencies  In  my 
congressional  district  to  request  help  In 
Involving  citizens  in  their  own  programs. 
It  seems  to  me  It  would  be  foolish  to  .^ 
abandon  a  program  that  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  involving  himdreds  of  thou- 
sands of  citizens  at  the  local  level. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  rep- 
resents a  compromise  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word»  It  was  put  together  by  both 
Republicans  and  Democrats.  It  was  put 
together  by  Members  who,  recognizing 
political  limitations,  nonetheless  feel  a 
fundamental  commitment  to  preserving 
basic  progremis  that  help  the  poor.  The 
bill  eliminates  a  symbol  that  has  become 
controversial  and  It  gives  a  permtment 
home  to  programs  through  which  people 
are  well  served. 

There  is  some  disagreement  within  the 
Education  and  Labor  Conunlttee  over  the 
creation  of  a  new  agency,  the  Community 
Action  Administration.  In  HEW.  I  think 
it  is  important  to  recognize — as  Senator 
Bob  Dole  of  Kansas  has  said: 
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It  la  the  Independence  of  CAP'S  which  has 
enabled  them  to  cut  through  bureaucratic 
redtape  and  deliver  a  variety  of  grassroota 
programs  tailored  to  the  specific  needs  of 
each  community. 

Senator  Doli  continued: 

The  agency  must  have  sufficient  autonomy 
to  sustain  Its  programs  In  their  current  form. 

I  believe  Senator  Dou's  point  Is  a  cru- 
cial one.  The  size  of  HEW  makea  It  In- 
cumbent on  us  to  reqxilre  a  special  status 
for  community  action.  Without  such 
special  status,  the  future  of  these  pro- 
grams is  surely  in  danger. 

Through  the  years,  we  have  watched 
the  growth  of  Community  Action  pro- 
grams. We  have  seen  them  move  from 
past  controversy  and  confrontation  to  a 
strong  record  of  cooperation  and  contri- 
bution. 

The  ADVOCAP  program  In  my  own 
congressional  district  is  a  dependable 
source  of  services  to  people  in  need.  I  have 
come  to  count  on  it  to  provide  Instant 
help  on  a  routine  basis.  Despite  the  dif- 
ficult and  challenging  casework  I  often 
present  to  It,  the  agency  always  comes 
through  with  flying  colors.  I  thu^k  the  bill 
before  us  today  is  a  recognition  on  the 
part  of  many  former  critics  that  the  feel- 
ings I  hold  for  the  agencies  In  nay  district 
are  now  reflected  in  other  parts  of  this 
country  as  well.  Community  Action  has 
come  of  age. 

When  one  reviews  the  problems  of  OEO 
and,  more  specifically,  the  CAP  tigencies, 
it  is  easy  to  conclude  why  there  was  much 
controversy  ii|j|he  early  years.  Some  of 
the  initial  progHos  and  leaders  failed  to 
follow  up  their  gMdintentions  and  rhet- 
oric with  actua^berformance.  Those 
heading  the  program  seemed  to  be  run- 
ning so  fast,  promising  so  much,  and  try- 
ing to  be  so  many  things  to  so  many 
pec^le,  It  Is  not  surprising  they  fell  short 
of  many  marks  they  attempted  to  hit. 
Today  there  Is  little  rhetoric,  the  money 
Is  very  tight  and,  instead  of  running, 
agencies  are  walking.  But  Instead  of 
mls.sing  the  mark,  they  are  moving 
deliberately,  and  they  are  hitting  the 
bull's-eye  of  poverty  consistently. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  resist  viewing 
this  program  in  terms  of  1965,  1967  or 
1969,  with  all  of  the  charges  and  counter- 
charges that  were  commonplace  in  those 
days.  Those  issues  are  no  longer  present 
and  relevant.  I  ask  you  to  look  at  this  bill 
In  terms  of  1974  and  at  the  advice  of  peo- 
ple who  were  attacking  it  on  a  regular 
basis  throughout  the  early  years.  The 
mayors  and  Gtovemors  are  the  very  peo- 
ple who  are  fighting  hard  today  to  pre- 
serve these  programs.  If  they,  along  with 
business  leaders,  local  chambers  of  com- 
merce, and  other  community  leaders  are 
now  supporting  the  extension  of  these 
programs,  something  has  changed  to 
justify  this  new  support.  I  believe  there 
has  been  positive  change  and  I  ask  each 
of  you  to  think  about  the  change  and 
about  what  Community  Action  Agencies 
have  come  to  mean  to  this  country. 

Let  me  list  briefly  some  of  the  unique 
advantages  of  the  Community  Action 
Agencies,  and  why  they  shoiild  be  sus- 
tained and  should  continue  to  play  a  role. 
First,  they  have  succeeded  In  gaining 


genuine  citizen  participation.  They  begin 
from  the  premise  of  working  from  the 
bottom  up  rather  than  from  the  top 
down.  Tills  has  proven  successful.  Tlie 
old.  traditional  pattern  for  helping  the 
poor  started  with  an  elite  group  of  ex- 
perts who  sat  around  smd  decided  what 
was  best  for  "them."  "They,"  that  is  the 
people  involved,  were  seldom  consulted. 
That  Is  not  true  with  Commimity  Action, 
and  It  Is  an  important  reason  why  those 
Agencies  should  be  sustained. 

Second,  it  is  a  program  of  local  em- 
phasis and  local  independence — one  that 
is  almost  entirely  developed,  operated 
and  run  at  the  local  level,  and  one  that 
is  based  on  what  is  needed  in  that  com- 
munity. 

Each  of  us  would  become  frustrated  If 
we  tried,  even  within  our  own  congres- 
sional districts,  to  better  handle  the 
problems  In  Sheboygan,  Fond  du  Lac. 
and  Oshkoflh;  yet  within  these  commu- 
nities there  are  people  who  have  a  deep 
commitment  to  that  task,  and  Commun- 
ity Action  has  been  an  Important  part  of 
this  effort. 

Third,  they  possess  the  advantage  of 
flexibility  in  crisis.  Community  Action 
Agencies  more  than  any  other  Federal 
agency  with  which  I  am  familiar  have  a 
strong  capacity  to  respond  in  times  of 
crisis.  They  are  less  bound  to  bureau- 
cratic rules  and  regulations  that  make  it 
so  diflQcult  for  old-line  agencies  to  re- 
spond with  specific  remedies  to  emer- 
gency needs. 

I  might  mention  the  experience  we  had 
In  Oshkosh  and  Pond  du  Lac  when  tor- 
nadoes struck  Just  after  Easter.  One  of 
the  first  agencies  to  respond  to  the  ur- 
gent needs  of  the  people  was  the  local 
ADVOCAP  program  serving  Wlimebago 
and  Fond  du  Lac  coxmties.  They  were  far 
and  away  ahead  of  SBA,  PHA,  and  other 
Federal  agencies.  This  \mlque  capacity 
for  fiexibillty  in  crisis  Is  part  of  the 
makeup  of  community  action. 

Fourth,  they  have  the  advantage  of 
filling  the  gaps.  Let  me  offer  a  personal 
view;  I  know  of  no  other  agency,  no  other 
set  of  agencies  at  a  local  level,  who  do 
such  a  good  Job  In  filling  individual 
needs  of  a  temporary  nature.  I  believe 
It  explains  why  so  few  in  Fond  du  Lac 
and  Winnebago  coimties  resort  to  wel- 
fare. Community  Action  is  the  one 
agency  to  which  I  turn  for  help  when 
people  say — 

I  do  not  want  to  be  on  welfare.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  a  burden  to  the  taxpayer.  Where 
do  I  go  to  get  asslstanoe  and  help  and  to  get 
questions  answered? 

It  Is  to  Community  Action  we  turn  to 
get  the  kinds  of  assistance — to  "fill  in  the 
gaps"  so  often  left  unfilled  by  State  and 
Federal  programs  and  agencies;  84.6 
percent  of  the  people  who  have  incomes 
beneath  the  poverty  level  In  Wisconsin 
are  not  on  welfare.  In  coimty  after 
county  in  Wisconsin  It  Is  Community 
Action  that  has  helped  to  build  that 
record. 

Finally,  I  think  It  is  weU  to  under- 
stand that  the  Community  Action 
Agency  receives  only  a  very  small  part  of 
Its  money  from  the  Federal  government. 


Seed  money  represents  only  about  $1  out 
of  every  $5  the  agencies  In  Wisconsin 
spend  for  administrative,  planning,  and 
programatlc  efforts.  The  other  $4  come 
primarily  from  private,  Federal,  local, 
and  State  grants  tdlocated  for  spedflc 
projects  where  Community  Action  Agen- 
cies have  shown  a  need. 

Some  have  said  that  there  has  been  a 
wsiste  of  money  across  the  country.  Yes, 
I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  prob- 
lems have  developed  In  some  Community 
Action  Agencies,  and  I  think  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  has  been 
mindful  of  that.  But  let  me  also  suggest 
that  one  of  the  hidden  aspects  of  this 
program  is  its  ability,  in  community  after 
community — and  I  refer  specifically  to 
my  own  district — to  lift  people  out  of 
poverty.  Community  Action  offers  awlde 
opportunity  for  career  leadership.  The 
record  on  this  score  has  been  spectacular. 
One  woman  in  Fond  du  Lac  County 
had  been  vmemployed  for  20  months  be- 
fore starting  at  ADVOCAP  as  a  clerk- 
trainee.  Her  starting  pay  was  $1.60  per 
hour,  or  $259.80  per  month.  Through  on- 
the-job  training,  she  acquired  skills 
which  made  her  promotable  within  tbe 
agency.  She  now  Is  eniployed  by  a  busi- 
ness firm  as  a  secretary  at  a  monthly 
salary  of  $310. 

A  man  from  a  farm  family  with  an 
annual  Income  of  $2,700,  which  was  then 
$1,300  below  the  poverty  level  established 
by  OEO,  started  as  an  Outreach  worker 
at  $1.70  per  hour,  or  $276.25  per  month. 
During  his  employment  at  ADVOCAP,  he 
earned  his  high  school  diploma  through 
OED  and  then  earned  sufficient  promo- 
tions within  the  agency  so  that  by  the 
time  he  left  he  was  family  coordinator 
for  the  Headstart  program.  In  private 
industry  he  now  earns  $830  per  month. 
The  list  of  individuals  who  have  been 
assisted  through  Community  Action 
Agencies  could  go  on  and  on.  I  believe  tbe 
bin  is  an  important  part  of  the  XJS.  Oov- 
emment's  commitment  to  citizen  partic- 
ipation, and  I  urge  the  committee  to  sup- 
port it  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  tbe 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Pn- 
Kms). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Pirxhis)  Is  recognized 
for  7  minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
before  us  today.  H.R.  14449,  the  (im- 
munity Services  Actjbf  1974  represents, 
to  my  way  of  thinkMlg.  a  substantial  com- 
promise among  t&e  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisrt^  I  feel  that  we  have 
brought  to  the  House  legislation  that 
deserves  the  overwhelming  supiwrt  of^ 
the  memt)ershlp. 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  leglslatloQ  Is 
to  provide  legi^tlve  authority  for  the 
continuation  of  those  programs  that  have 
been  operating  under  the  Economic  (Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964.  Many  of  these  pro- 
grams are  very  familiar  to  the  Members 
of  this  House:  Head  Start,  Follow 
Through,  comprehensive  health  services, 
programs  to  help  Indians  and  migrants.. 
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as  well  as  the  principal  program  of  com- 
munity action.  The  bill  establishes  a 
Community  Action  Administration  under 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfsu'c  with  a  Director  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
The  Director  is  authorized  to  continue 
coordinating  and  evaluating  Federal  pro- 
grams as  well  as  administering  new  in- 
novative programs  to  help  combat  the 
problems  of  poverty  in  the  United  States. 
For  the  community  action  program  the 
bill  authorizes  $330  million  for  fiscal  year 
1875  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  each  of  the  2  succeeding  years.  In 
conjunction  with  the  local  innovative 
programs  there  is  a  new  program  for  in- 
centive grants.  It  Is  Intended  that  this 
Incentive  program  provide  a  dollar  for 
dollar  match  where  a  State  or  local  en- 
tity adds  nev  funds  to  community  action 
programs.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated an  additional  $50  million  for 
this  program. 

C^urently  the  community  action  pro- 
gram is  financed  on  an  60-20  Federal, 
non-Federal  matching  basis.  This  level  of 
funding  Is  continued  for  fiscal  year  1975 
and  then  the  Federal  share  is  reduced  by 
10  percent  a  year  for  each  of  the  next  2 
years.  The  formula  for  distributing  these 
community  action  funds  Is  modified  to 
reflect  the  Orshansky  poverty  index.  The 
remaining  portions  of  the  bill  are  for  the 
most  part  proposals  sent  up  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  the  continuation  otau- 
thorlzatlons  that  would  expire  July   1 
If  the  Congress  failed  to  take  this  action. 
The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  conduct  the 
Headstart  program.  This  title  was  added 
recognizing    the    delegation    that    has 
taken  place  over  the  past  4  or  5  years  and 
the  title  contains  an  authorization  of 
appropriations  of  $500  million  for  fiscal 
year  1975,  $525  million  for  fiscal  year 
1976  and  $550  million  for  fiscal  year  1977. 
This  is  in  line  with  the  current  expendi- 
ture level  for  the  Headstart  programs. 
Similarly,  the  Follow  Through  program 
Is  authorized  to  be  conducted  by  the  Sec- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  $60  million  is  provided  for  each  of 
the  next  3  fiscal  years. 

H.R.  14449  also  transfers  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  authorizes  for  3  years  the  Na- 
tive Americans  program  and  the  human 
services  policy  research  program.  Both  of 
these  authorities  are  implicitly  contained 
In  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  bujt 
with  its  repeal  the  administration  felt  if 
necessary  to  authorize  the  continuation 
of  these  programs.  The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  is  authorized  to  conduct  a 
program  known  as  community  economic 
development.  This  was  formerly  title  vn 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  The 
^t>grams  operated  under  part  B  of  title 
ni  of  the  Eccxiomlc  Opportunity  Act 
dealing  with  assistance  to  migrant  work- 
ers and  theh-  families  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Labor.  It  is 
anticipated  that  this  authority  will  be 
used  to  expand  the  national  programs  of 
the  Department  dealing  with  migrant 
labor. 


A  SUMMAKT  OF  THB   MAJOR  PEOVISIONS  OF  TH« 
BILI. 

The  Community  Services  Act  of  1974 
provides  for  the  continuation  of  pro- 
grams presently  authorized -under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as 
aunended,  Including  the  Community  Ac- 
tion program,  and  establishes  a  Commu- 
nity Action  Administration  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  administer  these  programs.  The 
bill  authorizes  to  be  appropriated  such 
siuns  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  years 
1975,  1976,  and  1977,  except  that  $330,- 
000,000  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  local  initiative  programs  under  sec- 
tion 121  fiscal  year  1975;  $50,000,000  Is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  incen- 
tive grants  under  section  145  for  fiscal 
year   1975;    separate   authorizations   of 
$500,000,000,  $525,000,000,  and  $550,000,- 
000  for  fiscal  years  1975,  1976,  and  1977, 
respectively,  are  provided  for  Head  Start; 
and  $60,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  Is 
authorized  for  Follow  Through, 
In  addlUon,  the  bill: 
Repeals    the    Economic    Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended. 

Changes  the  level  of  Federal  support 
for  Community,  Action  programs  to  80 
percent  for  fiscal  1975,  70  percent  for  fis- 
cal 1976  and  60  percent  for  fiscal  1977. 
Allows  t^e  local  share  to  be  met  on  a 
statewide  basis. 

Establishes  a  new  incentive  grant  pro- 
gram designed  to  encourage  Community 
Action  agencies  to  secure  new  local 
dollars. 

Modifies  the  allotment  formula  for 
Commimity  Action  programs  to  reflect 
the  Orshansky  poverty  index  as  deter- 
mined by  the  1970  Census. 

Transfers  the  authority  for  the  Head 
Start  program  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
authorizes  the  program  for  3  years. 

Transfers  the  authority  for  the  Follow 
Through  program  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  au- 
thorizes the  program  for  3  years. 

Provides  authority  In  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
the  Native  American  program. 

Provides  authority  for  the  Human 
Services  Policy  Research  Act  in  the  De- 
portment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  3  years. 

Trsuisfers  the  community  economic 
development  program  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  authorizes  the 
program  for  3  years. 

Transfers  the  comprehensive  health 
services  program  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Transfers  the  Migrant  programs  un- 
der part  B  of  title  n  to  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

COMMTmX  AcnoK 

In  February  1973  the  Equtd  Oppor- 
tunities Subcommittee  began  hearings 
on  various  legislative  proposals  to  con- 
tinue the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  A  total  of  15  days  of  hearings  were 
held  both  in  Washington  and  through- 
out the  country.  On  April  9,  the  subcom- 
mittee ordered  reported  to  the  full  com- 
mittee HJ%.  14094.  On  April  30,  the  full 


committee  ordered  reported  to  the  House 
H.R.  14449  with  an  Eimendment  by  a  vote 
of  27  to  8. 

COST  ESTIMATE 

'  (In  thousands  of  dollarsi 


Fiscal  year- 


Program 


1975 


1976 


1977 


Local  inifiatJvi 330,000  330.000  330.000 

Incentive  grants 50,000  50.000  50  000 

Legal  services 71,500  90.000  100,000 

Community  food  and  nu- 
trition   25,000  30.000  30,000 

Senior  opportunities  and 

services 10,500  10.500  10,500 

Migrant  programs 56,000  60,000  60,000 

Youth  recreation  and  sports 

program 3,000  5.000  5,000 

Head  Start 500,000  525,000  550,000 

Follow  Througli 60,000  60.000  60.000 

Native  American  program..  32.000  37,000  43.000 
Human  services  policy 

research 22,000  22,000  22,000 

Community  economic  de- 
velopment   40,000  40,000  40.000 

ToUl 1,199.500  1.259.500  1,300.550 


Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  which 
Is  before  us  Is  compromise  legislation. 
As  the  Members  have  heard.  It  would 
continue  the  present  program  for  an- 
other year  for  Commimity  Action,  with 
80  percent  Federal  fimdlng  and  the  re- 
maining 20  percent  in  cash  or  In  kind 
coming  from  the  local  areas. 

That  is  exactly  the  way  the  program 
has  been  operating  for  some  time. 

The  reason  why  the  committee 
adopted  that  continuation  of  80  percent 
Federal  funding  was  evidently  due  to 
the  feeling  that  It  would  be  difficult  to 
change  the  method  of  funding  since  this 
legislation  probably  will  not  be  signed 
Into  law.  if  it  does  get  signed  into  law, 
before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  And 
then  there  is  a  very  slight  reduction 
provided  In  Federal  funding  next  year 
down  to  70  percent,  and  for  the  year 
after,  to  60  percent  Federal  funding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  myself,  I  say  per- 
sonally that  I  feel  this  Is  too  high  a  per- 
centage for  Federal  fimdlng.  I  would 
like  to  have  seen  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's percentage  of  fimdlng  of  the 
Community  Action  Agency's  program  re- 
duced at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than 
that.  In  fact,  I  would  like  to  have  seen 
the  Federal  Government's  portion  fund- 
ed only  at  50  percent  during  the  first 
year  in  which  we  extend  It.  However, 
having  talked  to  my  colleagues.  I  find 
that  a  large  number  of  the  Members 
want  to  continue  Federal  funding  of 
Community  Action  Agencies,  and  there- 
fore, it  appears  that  this  is  about  all  the 
reduction,  as  far  as  Federal  funding  is 
concerned,  that  would  be  acceptable  to 
this  body.  Whether  we  have  xead  the  In- 
tent of  the  body  right  or  not,  it  Is  hard 
to  tell. 

However,  I  concurred  in  the  Commit- 
tee with  that  change  In  the  program  for 
Community  Action  Agencie^,  even 
though  it  is  not  much  of  a  change  from 
the  way  it  has  been  operating  In  the 
past. 
A  great  deal  of  the  bill  has  to  do  with 
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programs  that  we  all  would  like  to  see 
continued:  The  Headstart  program 
probably  more  than  anything  else. 

The  othef  programs  as  weU  have  had 
a  good  history  and.  hopefully,  they  will 
be  improved  later  on. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  virtually  an  ex- 
tension of  the  present  programs,  which 
would  be  transferred  over  to  tiie  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Of  course,  Headstart  has  been 
operated  by  the  Department  through  its 
Office  of  Child  Development  for  a  long 
tline,  and  rather  than  being  authorized 
through  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
ttmlty,  with  a  letter  of  transfer  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  assigned  to  the  Office  of 
Child.  Development,  this  would  be  cctlllng 
for  direct  authorization  for  Etdministra- 
tion  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  other  programs  will  be  talked  of 
only,  I  believe,  as  a  means  of  support- 
ing Community  Action  Agencies. 

The  agencies  themselves  are  the  ones 
that  are  controvei-sial.  It  is  true  that  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportimlty  defund- 
ed  E  number  of  commujoity  action  agen- 
cies that  were  extremely  disruptive  in 
their  communities  and  had  been  using 
their  fimds.  let  us  say,  to  put  it  mildly, 
in  an  unauthorized  way.  I  believe  there 
are  986  of  them  remaining,  some  of  them 
doing  a  good  job  in  the  Congressional 
districts  of  my  colleagues.  Therefore  the 
proposal  Is  to  keep  them  going. 

There  is  a  provision  for  a  continuation 
of  legal  services  as  it  has  been  operating 
for  all  of  these  years  in  the  legislation 
before  us.  Personally  I  would  not  like  to 
see  legal  services  continue  in  that  way.  I 
like  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  and. 
In  fact,  supported  the  conference  report 
on  legal  services.  I  thought  it  was  a  good 
compromise  worked  out  and  hope  even- 
tually that  It  will  be  signed  into  law  and 
that  Is  the  way  legal  services  will  operate 
rather  than  the  authorization  which  con- 
tinues In  this  legislation. 

As  to  the  other  parts  of  the  commun- 
ity action  agencies.  I  understand  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Stei- 
GER)  will  propose  the  senior  opportuni- 
ties services  which  the  subcommittee 
transferred  over  to  the  administration 
on  aging  and  which  somehow  or  other 
got  lost  as  the  bill  moved  from  the  sub- 
committee to  the  full  committee — I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  move  that  over  to  the  ad- 
ministration on  aging.  Hopefully  that 
amendment  will  prevail. 

There  are  three  areas  In  which  I  am 
basically  opposed  to  this  legislation.  One 
is  that  it  transfers  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportimlty  to  the  Commimlty 
Action  Agency  administration  within 
the  Department  of  HEW. 
•  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  additional  minutes. 

As  I  Indicated,  the  transfer  in  block. 
In  effect,  over  to  the  Department  of  HEW 
with  a  Community  Action  Agency  Ad- 
ministration and  a  Director  appointed  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  just  plain 
OEO  picked  up  from  the  Office  of  the 
President  and  located  in  the  Deparbnent 


of  HEW  with  very  little  direction  over  It 
by  the  Secretary  of  HEW. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  Is  some 
merit  to  continuing  Federal  funding  of 
commimlty  agencies,  but  that  we  should 
not  dictate  in  the  legislation  how  it  is 
to  be  handled  administratively  by  HEW. 
Our  concern  is  over  the  Community  Ac- 
tion Agencies  in  the  communities  we 
represent  and  not  over  the  Federal  Es- 
tablishment and  how  that  is  adminis- 
tered. For  that  reason  I  would  like  to 
see  us  just  transferring  authority  over 
to  HEW  and  let  them  place  It  adminis- 
tratively within  the  Department  where 
they  feel  it  could  be  run  most  effectively. 
If  they  want  to  divide  up  portions  of  it  in 
order  to  reduce  the  administrative  bur- 
den to  HEW,  that  Is  their  business.  If 
they  want  to  put  it  in  any  part  of  HEW 
that  they  feel  would  be  best,  that  ought 
to  be  their  business  and  it  ought  not  to  be 
up  to  us  to  dictate  that  kind  of  adminis- 
trative decision. 

I  realize  that  the  rehabilitation  ai;ency 
and  the  Administration  on  Aging  were 
areas  where  we  did  dictate  administra- 
tion of  the  program  within  HEW,  but 
both  of  them  were  after  we  saw  those 
two  programs  operate  and  were  not  sat- 
isfied with  the  way  the  administration 
operated  them. 

I  csmnot  imagine  anybody  being  up- 
set with  the  way  HEW  administers  what 
is  known  as  OEO,  as  objectionable  as 
that  agency  has  been. 

What  it  seems  to  me  aU  Members 
should  be  concerned  about,  as  I  said  be- 
fore. Is  whether  that  $330  million  pro- 
posed to  be  authorized  for  appropriation 
gets  out  to  the  local  Community  Action 
Agencies  for  their  local  Initiative  pro- 
grams. 

The  other  portion  is  the  bill  in  section 
602(1)  mandates  the  transfer  of  all 
OEO  employees  over  to  HEW  and  there- 
fore to  the  new  Community  Action  Ad- 
ministration. Here  again,  if  we  do  trans- 
fer the  direction  over  to  HEW,  undoubt- 
edly many  of  those  personnel  will  not  be 
needed  and  they  could  have  a  reduction 
in  force. 

Also  it  mandates  the  transfer  over 
there  of  the  representation  and  the  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements.  HEW  has 
their  own  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment. There  has  been  an  executive  order 
to  handle  such  transfers.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  transfer  ought  to  operate  under 
the  executive  order  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  transfer  of  function  procedure 
would  operate  for  all  other  Federal  per- 
sonnel, rather  than  mandating  the  trans- 
fer of  all  the  employees  and  the  collective 
bargaining  agreements  that  they  must 
operate  under  in  the  new  agency.  It  \a 
contrary  both  to  established  Federal  pro- 
cedures and  to  what  obtains  in.  private 
industry  outside  of  the  Government,  as 
well,  under  the  authority  of  a  decision  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  Bums  In- 
ternational Security  Service  case. 

Third,  I  would  like  to  see  us  change 
the  legislation  so  that  the  community 
action  program  Is  not  administered 
through  regional  offices.  The  way  it  has 
been  now  is  that  the  amount  of  money 
that  is  appropriated  Is  allocated  to  the 
10  regional  offices,  and  the  10  regional 
offices  make  determinations  in  the  re- 
gion, and  every  community  action  agency 


must  go  hat  in  hand  to  the  regional  office 
that  is  not  answerable  to  anybody  except 
supposedly  OEO  Itself. 

I  have  been  dissatisfied  with  the  way 
the  regional  offices  have  operated  under 
the  previous  administration  and  under 
this  administration.  So  I  would  like  to 
see  them  remove  the  regional  offices  as 
an  Intervening  layer  of  bureaucracy.  Ac- 
tually, I  would  like  to  see  all  of  the  Fed- 
eral money  administered  through  the 
States  but  my  amendment  does  not  do 
that.  There  was  disagreement  in  the 
committee,  and  the  legislation  does  carry 
the  provision  that  if  all  the  community 
action  agencies  within  a  State  agree  to 
it  that  the  money  then  could  be  admia- 
istered  through  the  States,  and  that  they 
do  not  have  to  compete  with  the  other 
States  for  the  money,  and  the  adminis- 
trative determinations  can  be  made  by 
the  State. 

I  will  have  an  amendment  to  the  effect 
that  the^State's  share  of  the  $15  million 
that  now  goes  to  the  regional  offices 
would  be  transferred  to  the  State  when 
the  authority  to  approve  programs  Is  del- 
egated to  It,  so  that  they  will  have  the 
money  to  administer  the  program  if  the 
community  action  agencies  agree  to  such 
a  delegation.  If  they  do  not  agree  to  It 
within  a  State  then  It  seems  to  me  the 
program  Is  small  enough  that  it  could 
be  administered  out  of  Washington 
rather  than  being  administered  out  of  a 
regionsd  office. 

So  those  are  some  of  the  amendment* 
I  will  be  proposing,  all  of  which  I  am 
making  a  part  of  this  record,  together 
with  a  brief  explanation. 

PSOP08ED    AMKKDICENTS    TO    HJl.    1444t 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  the  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  14449,  which  I  have  re- 
ferred earlier  for  the  information  of  the 
Members : 

AJCEifDiCENT  TO  HJt.  14449  OrmzD  bt 
Ms.  Qvnx 
Page  176.  begmning  In  line  6,  strUce  out 
everything  after  -programs"  through  the 
period  In  line  8  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof: 
"The  purpose  of  this  Act  U.  first  of  all,  to 
authorize  certain  programs  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educstlon, 
and  Welfare  (hereafter  referred  to  as  ths 
•Secretary')." 

EXPLANATIOK 

These  amendments,  to  be  offered  en  bloe, 
strike  out  section  601  of  the  bill  which  aeti 
up  a  separate  Conununlty  Action  Adminis- 
tration within  HEW.  headed  by  a  Director— 
and  Instead  leaves  the  authority  contained 
in  the  first  six  titles  of  the  blU  In  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Accordingly,  these  amendments 
cover  sectVon  2  of  the  bUl  and  the  first  six 
titles,  and  title  Xin,  and  merely  conform 
the  entire  bUl  to  that  action.  Most  of  the 
amendments  replace  references  to  tbs 
"Director"  with  references  to  the  "Secre- 
tary". 

The  first  such  conforming'  amendment  Is 
to  section  3  of  the  bill — the  statement  of 
purpose — on  page  176,  to  eliminate  the  ref- 
erence to  establishing  a  Community  Action 
Administration  as  one  purpose  of  the  Act 
and  replace  It  with  a  reference  to  authoris- 
ing certain  programs  to  be  conducted  tj 
the  Secretary, 

AMENDicnrrs  to  HJl.  14449  Ormn>  rr 

Ma.  QtTiE 
Title  I  of  the  bUl  Is  amended  as  follows: 
(1)   Page  179,  line  2,  strike  out  'Adminis- 
tration" and   insert   In  lieu  thereof  "Con- 
gress"; and  >t 
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(2)  By  striking  out  "Director"  in  the  fol- 
lowing Instances  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "Secretary" — 

Page  180,  lines  6  and  20;  page  181,  lines 
13  and  14  and  line  21;  page  182,  lines  11  and 
36:  page  183,  ime  16;  page  184,  line  19;  page 
185,  lines  1  and  18:  page  187,  line  3;  page  191, 
line  10;  page  192,  line  4;  page  193,  line  12; 
page  194.  line  19;  page  196,  lines  6,  13,  and 
23;  pige  196,  lines  6,  11.  20.  and  22;  page  198, 
UiMS  7,  12,  14,  and  23;  page  199,  Unes  4,  7. 
and  11;  page  200,  lines  4  and  7;  page  202,  line 
6:  page  203,  lines  12  and  15;  page  203,  line  23; 
p^  204,  line  2;  page  205,  line  1;  page  206. 
lines  9,  10,  and  16;  page  207,  lines  8,  11,  and 

12,  and  17;  page  208,  lines  2  and  17;  page 
309,  line  3;  page  210,  line  20;  page  211, 
lines  9,  18,  and  21;  page  218,  line  2;  page 
314.  lines  3.  10,  16,  and  24;  page  215.  lines 
3, 10,  16,  and  24;  page  216,  lines  3,  4,  16,  and 
21:  page  217,  lines  4  and  22;  page  218.  lines 

13,  18.  and  31;  page  219,  line  17;  page  320, 
lines  4,  12,  20,  and  26;  page  221,  lines  8,  9, 
ia<and  21;  page  223,  lines  S  and  12;  page 
224,  Unes  4,  and  11;  page  225,  imes  6,  11, 
16,  and  17  (but  only  the  hyphenated  word), 
and  line  21;  page  226,  lines  4,  10,  and  15; 
page  227,  line  5. 

Amkkdmxnt  to  HJt.  14440  Oitksed  bt 

Mb.  Qxm 
Title  n  Is  amended  by  atrlklng  out  "Di- 
rector" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary" In  the  following  instances — 

Pami^28,  lines  2,  and  24;  page  229,  lines 
5,  ana'14;  page  230,  line  5;  page  331,  lines  0 
11,  and  21;  page  332,  line  3. 

AmirDMnrr  to  H.R.  14449  Optbekd  bt 
Mb,  Qxns 

Title  m  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Di- 
rector" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary" In  the  following  Instancea — 

Page  236,  line  4;  page  238,  lines  4,  and  10, 

AKBIfDMKNT  TO  HJl.    14449  OWWWMMO  BT 

Mb.  Qtns 

Title  IV  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Di- 
lector"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary" In  the  following  Instances — 

Page  242,  line  20;  page  244.  line  13;  page 
246,  lines  2,  and  23;  page  247.  lines  4.  8,  and 
18;  page  248,  lines  3,  12,  and  13. 

Akendment  to  H.R.   14449   Offered  bt 
Mr.   Quie 

TlUe  V  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Direc- 
tor" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary" In  the  following  Instances — 

Page  248,  line  23:  page  249,  line  6.  10,  16, 
and  22;  page  250,  lines  1,  7.  10,  14,  18.  and 
22;  page  251,  line  6,  7,  12,  20,  and  24:  page 
362,  line  7;  page  263,  line*"*,  6,  and  14. 


Amendment  to  H.R.   14449  Offeked  by 

Ma.    QuiE 
TlUe  VI  Is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Page  254.  strike  out  lines  4  and  6.  and 
•trtke  out  section  601  (Unes  6  through  17) 
and  renumber  the  remaining  sections  accord- 
ingly: 

(2)  Page  254.  line  24;  page  265,  line  7:  page 
266,  line  23,  strike  out  "Administration"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Department  of  Health, 
Mucation.  and  Welfare": 

(3)  Page  257,  strike  out  lines  15  and  16. 
and  renumber  the  remaining  paragraphs 
accordingly: 

(4)  Strike  out  "Director"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
sSm*"^    "Secretary"    in    the    following    in- 

Psge  254,  lines  18,  and  20;  page  256,  line  10; 
oa«e  268,  line  11;  page  260,  line  17:  page  261. 
lines  12,  and  18;  page  262,  lines  19,  and  22; 
!»•«•  263.  line  17;  page  236.  lines  6.  13.  20, 
and  26;  page  286,  line  13:  page  267,  lines  2, 
10.  and  25;  page  268,  line  19;  page  269,  line  3: 
VV  270.  line  34;  page  271.  lines  1,  13.  and 


19:  page  272.  line  23;  page  273,  lines  2,  16, 
and  23;  page  274,  line  5;  page  275,  lines  9,  and 
16;  page  276,  lines  4,  and  15;  page  277.  lines 
5,  10.  13,  17,  and  25;  page  278.  lines  9.  15,  and 
16;  and 

(5)  Page  266.  line  3,  strike  out  "the  Admin- 
istration during  such  year"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  during  such  year  with 
respect  to  programs  authorized  by  this  Act". 


AMXiroiacMT  TO  HJt.  14449 
Otfebxd  bt  Mb,  Quib 

Title  xm  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  striking  out  "Director"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary"  In  the  fol- 
lowing Instances — 

Page  346,  Unes  9,  and  24;  page  347,  line  3; 
page  350,  line  2. 

(2)  Page  349,  lines  14  and  15.  strike  out 
"Director  of  the  Administration"  and  in- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare". 

(3)  Page  360,  lines  7  and  8,  strike  out 
"Administration  and  the  Director  thereof" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Sec- 
retary thereof". 

Amendment  to  H.B.  14449 
OrrBBBD  BT  'Mb.  Qthe 

Page  183,  line  6,  strike  out  the  period  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

";  Provided,  however,  that  when  such  dele- 
gated functions  Include  the  authority  to  ap- 
prove programs  within  such  State  the  Direc- 
tor shall  make  available  to  the  State,  In  ad- 
dition to  an  amount  not  less  than  the 
amount  made  available  to  such  State  for 
State  agency  assistance  under  section  132  In 
the  previous  fiscal  year,  an  amoiint  in  each 
fiscal  year  equal  to  such  State's  share  (as  de- 
termined by  the  formula  set  forth  in  the 
second  sentence  of  section  126(a))  of  the 
aggregate  amoimt  made  available  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  for  the  op- 
eration of  regional  offices  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity." 

Explanation:  ThU  amends  section  111(g) 
of  the  blU  which  permits  the  Director  (or  the 
Secretary  If  the  bill  has  been  so  amended)  to 
delegate  to  a  State  such  of  his  functions  un- 
der title  I — community  action  programs — as 
he  deems  appropriate,  providing  that  aU  of 
the  community  actions  within  the  State  ap- 
prove the  proposed  delegation. 

The  amendment  provides  that  when  such  a 
delegation  Includes  the  approval  of  pro- 
grams, then  that  State  which  has  the  ap- 
proval authority  shoiUd  receive  an  amount 
equal  to  Its  fair  share  of  funds  utilized  dur- 
ing fiscal  1974  for  running  the  regional  of- 
fices of  OEO. 

Amendment  to  HJl.  14449 
Ottebed  bt  Mb.  Qxtib 

Page  206,  beginning  in  line  18.  strike  out 
everything  following  "census"  through  the 
period  in  Une  8  of  page  206,  and  Insert  in  Ueu 
thereof:  "except  that  lor  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976,  no  State  shall  receive  less 
than  an  tunoimt  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
aUotment  such  State  received  under  section 
226(a)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974." 

Explanation:  The  effect  of  the  Conunlttee 
bill  language  la  that  the  formula — which 
uses  as  one  of  three  factors  the  same  factor 
as  approved  by  the  House  in  HJl.  69 — would 
be  many  years  taking  effect.  Meanwhile,  we 
would  be  stuck  with  the  present  OEO  for- 
mula which  uses  as  one  of  the  three  factors 
"the  relative  number  of  related  children 
living  with  fanUUee  with  Income  of  less  than 
tl.OOO  .  .  .".  The  amendment  Instaad  in- 
serts a  100%  "hold  harmless"  clause  for 
fiscal  1975.  Insuring  that  no  State  receives 
leas  than  the  aUocatlon  It  received  from 
GEO  in  1974. 


Amzndmznt  to  HH.  14449 
OrmxD  BT  Mb.  Qins 
Page  273,  after  Une  30,  Insert: 
"termination  of  certain  begional  officb 
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"Sbc.  624.  Within  one  year  from  the  data 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Director  shall 
cease  aU  operations  in  regional  offices  re)at- 
Ing  to  the  approval  of  or  the  provision  of 
financial  assistance  to  community  action 
programs  authorized  under  title  I  of  this  Act, 
and  shall  conduct  such  operations  directly 
or  in  accordance  with  section  111(g)." 

Explanation:  This  amendment  would  ter- 
minate regional  office  responslblUty  for  com- 
munity action  programs  after  one  year,  re- 
quiring the  Washington  office  to  assume 
■uch  responslblUty  directly,  or  through  the 
States  in  accordance  with  section  111(g). 
It  eliminates  one  year  of  federal  bu- 
reaucracy. 

Amenomxivt  to  HJt.  14449  Ovtebed  bt 
K(r.  Qitie 

Page  264.  line  22,  after  "appoint"  insert 
"and  assign  under  transfer  of  function  au- 
thorities", and  on  page  266,  strike  out  every- 
thing after  "Code"  In  line  2  through  Une  10 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  a  semicolon. 

Explanation:  This  amendment  to  section 
602(1)  strikes  out  a  proviso  relating  to  the 
transfer  of  OEO  employees  which  gives  them 
more  far-reaching  rights  than  othv  Federal 
employees  in  a  transfer  of  function  proce- 
dure. Including  the  automatic  transfer  of  the 
right  to  representation  and  existing  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreements  (a  matter  decided 
on  a  case-to-case  basis  through  machinery 
established  by  Executive  Order).  The  entire 
matter  of  the  treatment  of  employees  In  a 
transfer  of  function  situation  Is  now  under 
review  by  the  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service 
Committee. 

The  amendment  adds  clarifying  language 
which  assures  that  OEO  employees  wUl  be 
subject  to  the  same  procedures  and  protec- 
tions as  apply  to  all  other  Federal  employees 
under  existing  transfer  of  function  authori- 
ties pursuant  to  ClvU  Service  laws  and  regu- 
lations. 

Amendment  to  HJl.  14449  Offebis  bt 
Mb.  QtuE 

Page  349,  line  10,  strike  out  "personnel.". 

E^Ianatlon:  This  Is  a  conforming  amend- 
ment made  necessary  by  the  amendment  to 
section  602(1),  and  win  be  offered  with  it 
en  bloc. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  "me  Chair  win 
count.  Thirty-two  Members  are  present, 
not  a  quorum. 

The  Chair  announces  that  he  wUl  va- 
cate proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice. 

QCOBUM   CAIX  VACATKD 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  and 
three  Members  have  appeared.  A  quonim 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is  pres- 
ent. Pursuant  to  rule  XXm,  clause  2. 
further  proceedings  imder  the  call  shall 
be  considered  as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness.       

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Waibington  (Mr. 
Meeds). 
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Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this 
time  to  clear  up  what  perhaps  may  be 
some  problems  In  the  bill.  I  first  want  to 
clear  up  any  possible  confusion  with  re- 
gard to  the  implementation  of  the  fee 
schedule  for  children  attending  Head- 
start  classes  as  was  provided  for  in  the 
Economic  Opportuni^  Act  of  1964.  Con- 
gress directed  in  Public  Law  93-202  that 
any  such  implementation  of  a  fee  sched- 
ule would  be  deferred  until  July  1,  1975. 
This  was  done  to  give  the  committee  time 
to  go  into  oversight  hearings  on  reason- 
able family  contributions  within  the  next 
year. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering  to- 
day repeals  the  Family  Act  and  Its 
amendments.  I  want  to  make  it  amply 
clear  that  the  committee  in  drafting  the 
present  language  on  Headstart  purposely 
omitted  any  reference  to  the  fee  schedule 
^wlth  the  intention  that  none  would  be 
adopted  prior  to  further  congressional 
action. 

Would  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
agree  with  me  on  that  interpretation? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Yes;  I  do.  The  Sub- 
\  committee  on  Equal  Opportunities,  to- 
gether with  its  counterpart  in  the  other 
body,  will  be  conducting  hearings,  and 
until  that  time  no  change  in  the  present 
fee  schedule  situation  will  be  made. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  will  give  me 
an  additional  2  minutes,  perhaps  I  could 
touch  on  one  other  point. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  yield  an  additional 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  section 
811(a)  provides: 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  provide  fi- 
nancial aasijBtance  to  public  and  nonprofit 
private  agencies,  including  but  not  limited 
to,  governing  bodies  of  Indian  tribes,  Alaskan 
Native  villages  and  regional  corporations  es- 
tablished by  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act.  for  projects  pertaining  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  again  that  it 
Is  the  full  intent  of  the  Congress  that 
the  funds  under  section  811  which  are 
native  American  program  funds  are  to  be 
spent  for  Indian  people.  However,  there 
are  some  Indian  programs  which  are,  in 
some  instances,  supplying  needs  to  people 
other  than  Indians.  They  are  doing  so 
with  funds  received  from  a  number  of 
sources,  one  of  which  would  be  section 
811  funds.  It  should  be  clear  that  they 
can  proceed  in  these  combination  pro- 
grams without  being  subject  to  having 
their  section  811  fimds  taken  from  them 
or  not  being  able  to  have  the  fimds  even 
though  the  other  funds  wiilch  they  are 
receiving  extended  for  non-Indian  pro- 
grams. But  by  the  same  token,  it  should 
be  clear  that  the  Office  of  Native  Ameri- 
can Program  funds,  section  811  funds. 
shaD  be  spent  for  the  benefit  of  Indian 
people. 

To  give  an  example,  we  have  a  health 
program  in  the  Seattle  area  in  which 
probably  90  percent  of  the  recipients  are 
native  Americans,  but  the  board  is  com- 
posed of  again  mostly  native  Americans 
but  some  others,  and  some  other  services 
are  provided  for  other  than  native  Amer- 
icans. The  native  American  funds  are 
combined  with  other  HEW  funds.  It 
should  be  clear  that  this  kind  of  program 
can  continue  under  the  langtiage  of  sec- 


tion 811.  Would  the  gentleman  agree  with 
me  on  that  Interpretation? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Yes;  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  RcGVLA) . 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
speak  Just  a  few  minutes  on  this  matter. 

I  want  to  share  with  each  of  you  the 
experience  in  the  16th  Congressional 
District  of  Ohio  with  community  action 
services. 

First,  the  community  action  services 
program  has  served  as  a  community 
ombudsman  in  providing  help  to  many 
of  the  poor  people  who  have  benefited 
from  this  program.  It  has  been  a  com- 
munity action  agency  providing  access 
for  the  poor  to  many  other  programs 
that  are  of  great  service  to  them  and  to 
those  who  do  not  have  the  sophistication 
necessary  to  use  other  community  serv- 
ices both  public  and  private. 

Second,  we  have  not  experienced 
politicizatlon  of  the  agency.  The  agency 
in  the  16th  district  has  remained  free 
from  political  swtivitles,  and  has  accom- 
plished the  objectives  that  were  envi- 
sioned by  the  creators  ofi^he  Office  of 
Ekionomlc  Opportunity.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  there  have  not  been  problems,  but 
in  the  past  year  the  agency  has  been 
working  very  well  in  meeting  Its  objec- 
tives. 

Third,  it  was  Interesting  to  me  to  re- 
ceive a  letter  from  the  Ohio  Water  Well 
Contractors  and  Equipment  Association 
strongly  supporting  this  bill  and  stating 
in  their  letter  that  the  Impoverished  por- 
tion of  rural  Ohio  has  received  great 
benefits  from  the  action  of  these  agen- 
cies. This  Is  an  area  that  Is  overlooked  In 
many  instances  as  we  discuss  only  the 
big  city  problems,  not  fully  realizing  that 
In  the  Appalachia  area  of  Ohio  and 
similar  rural  areas  where  they  need  as- 
sistance in  developing  self  help  pro- 
grams, that  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportimity  has  worked  quite  well  In 
providing  the  kind  of  services  that  will 
improve  the  quality  of  life  in  these  areas. 

Fourth,  the  community  action  pro- 
gram in  the  16th  district  has  recruited 
many  volunteers  thereby  substantially 
enhancing  the  assistance  provided  to  the 
poor  at  no  additional  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer. This  program  of  volunteer  action 
has  an  added  benefit  of  creating  com- 
munity awareness  of  the  problems  of  the 
poor  and  thereby  developing  local  per- 
manent solutions. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Community  Services 
Act  as  It  has  come  out  of  committee, 
and  I  am  very  concerned  that  additional 
amendments  will  tend  to  muddy  the 
water  and  confuse  the  b»sic  question  at 
hand. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  three  very 
active  and  worthwhile  Community  Ac- 
tion agencies  in  my  congressional  district 
of  Kansas.  I  have  seen  firsthand  many 
of  the  valuable  services  provided  by 
SEK-CAP  in  Girard,  MID-CAP  In  El 
Dorado,  and  ECKAN  in  Ottawa,  whose 
offices  are  not  in  my  district  but  which 
serves  many  of  the  counties  which  are 
in  my  district.  I  have  seen  the  Commu- 
nity Action  agencies  in  southeast  Kan- 
sas— SEK-CAP — operate  many  programs 


for  the  elderly  and  disadvantaged  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  such  as  the  offly 
rural  transportation  system  available  in 
my  rural  area,  the  work  it  has  done  with 
Headstart  parents  in  the  area  of  con- 
sumer education  classes,  caxming  clubs 
and  assisting  handicapped  children;  its 
accomplishments  with  children  In  the 
Headstart  program  and  many  other  pro- 
grams.  I  have  seen,  with  the  uncertainty 
of  funding  to  support  these  worthwhile 
things,  a  necessity  for  turning  to  the 
Older  Americans  Act  at  the  local  and 
State  levels  for  resource.  This  promises 
to  interrupt,  if  not  in  some  cases  elim- 
inate, some  of  the  services  which  have 
been  provided  by  the  CAP,  and  will 
probably  cost  more.  The  point  I  make 
here  with  respect  to  that  question  is: 
The  Congress  has  already  passed  at  least 
two  pieces  of  legislation  giving  to  State 
and  local  governments  broad  powers  In 
the  msmagement  of  programs.  There  is 
presently  much  confusion  and  much  to 
be  learned  about  how  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical these  new  programs  can  be.  I 
consider  it  folly  for  us  to  pump  more 
legislation  into  programs  of  this  kind 
until  we  have  had  time  to  se«  exactly 
how  effective  they  can  be.  In  other  words, 
we  know  that  local  Commuimy  Action 
agencies  have  done  much  good  work.  In 
spite  of  early-day  growing  pams.  as  they 
have  been  constituted  with  th\  structure 
that  Congress  gave  them. 

I  am  afraid  it  would  be  prematurelTor 
us  to  destroy  a  workable  system  for  help- 
ing people,  and  replace  It  withja  new 
system  that  Is  yet  untried  and  is  already 
showing  indications  of  straining  to  ac- 
complish the  same  things  Community 
Action  agencies  have  at  the  local  levels, 
utilizing  direct  Federal  assistance.  1 
myself,  In  the  early  days  was  very  skep- 
tlcsd  of  the  Community  Action  agencies, 
three  of  which  are  represented  In  my 
district.  I  now  believe  their  competence 
is  demonstrated  and  their  credibility  ex- 
panded tmiong  my  constituents  to  the 
point  we  cannot  abandon  what  we  know 
does  work  to  a  system  we  caimot  yet  be 
sure  of. 

I  am  now  convinced  that  It  has  been 
the  autonomy  of  the  Community  Actkn 
agencies  which  has  enabled  it  to  cut 
through  bureaucratic  red  tape  and  de- 
sign programs  to  fit  the  local  scene.  I 
believe  that  Community  Action  agencies 
through  thetr  representation  of  one- 
third  publicly  elected  officials^  one-third 
conununlty  organizations,  and  one-third 
poor  people,  constitute  the  best  oppor- 
tunity of  any  new  federalism.  I  want  to 
point  out  that  local  public-elected  offl- 
clals  already  have  and  have  had  since 
the  Green  amendment  of  1967,  the  ctr 
pability  of  working  with  Community  Ac- 
tion agencies  and  exercising  great  con- 
trol over  their  activities  in  their  respec- 
tive political  Jurisdictions.  That  they 
have  not  done  so,  is  not  the  fault  (rf 
Community  Action  agencies  or  our  legte- 
latlon.  I  feel  strongly  that  we  should  not 
retreat  at  this  crucial  time  of  high  In- 
fiatlon,  from  programs  such  as  these  who 
are  helping  people  to  help  themselve*. 
and  enable  them  at  the  local  level  to 
design  programs  to  do  so — all  this  at  the 
lowest  possible  administrative  cost.  I 
therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  support  of  House  bill  14449  as  tt  k 
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now  constituted  imtll  we  have  an  oivor- 
tunlty  to  decide  whether  or  not  other 
ways  can  be  utilized  for  fimdlng  pro- 
grams locally.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  total  budget  proposed  In  this 
act  amoimts  to  $330  million,  which  is  up 
less  than  $2  million  over  what  it  has 
been  for  the  past  3  to  4  years.  I  am 
told  this  amounts  to  less  money  than  we 
utilized  and  was  spent  last  year  by  the 
Air  Force  for  flight  pay  of  officers  who 
did  not  even  fly. 

I  believe  the  retention  of  a  national 
office,  with  some  guarantee  of  autonomy 
at  that  level,  coupled  with  a  regional 
funding  mechsuilsm  to  channel  the  mon- 
ey to  these  local  citizen  groups  Is  our 
safest,  most  economical  posture  In  view 
of  what  I  have  said. 

Miss  JORDAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Conununity  Services  Act  of  1974  would 
enable  the  Federal  (jovemment  to  con- 
tinue to  assist  local  Community  Action 
agencies  in  two  vitally  important  forms. 
First,  the  bill  Insures  resource  allocation 
decisions  will  continue  to  be  made  at  the 
local  level  by  citizens  elected  to  repre- 
sent their  neighborhoods.  Second,  the 
bill  maintains  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  as  an  Independent  advocate 
at  the  national  level  by  transferring  OEO 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  as  a  distinct  Community 
Action  Administration.  Local  autonomy 
and  Independence  at  the  national  level 
have  been  hallmarks  of  the  community 
action  program  since  its  inception.  The 
bill  before  us  today  guarantees  these 
proven  approaches  will  endure.  Through 
the  15  days  of  hearings  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Equal  Opportunities  held  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  throughout  the 
country,  the  progress  of  individuals 
assisted  by  OEO  programs  was  docu- 
mented. The  community  action  program 
in  Houston,  as  in  other  cities  both  large 
and  small,  has  meant  more  to  the  com- 
munity than  the  monetary  asslstsmce 
preferred. 

Community  {u;tion  means  Jobs.  Since 
1971  the  manpower  section  of  the  Harris 
County  Commvinlty  Action  Association 
has  referred  8.000  persons  yearly  to  jobs. 
5,000  yearly  have  been  placed. 

Commuriity  action  means  help  for 
children  and  youth.  HCCA  serves  1,635 
Headstart  children  annually  in  36  cen- 
ters located  throughout  the  poverty 
neighborhoods  of  Houston.  Services  for 
troubled  youth  provides  counseling  for 
550  predelinquent  and  delinquent  youth 
quarterly. 

Conununity  action  means  assistance 
for  elderly.  Free  noon  meals  are  provided 
to  approximately  600  senior  citizens  at 
nine  sites  In  Houston. 

Community  action  is  mobilizing  the 
community.  The  recreation  project  con- 
sists of  organized  groups  of  all  ages  in- 
volved in  activities  they  design.  Social 
service  referrals  provide  target  area  resi- 
dents with  referral  and  placement  fol- 
lowup  services  to  all  social  service  agen- 
cies In  Harris  County.  Educational 
classes  are  offered  in  adult  education, 
youth  tutoring,  English,  homemaking 
skills,  and  other  self- improvement  areas. 
Neighborhood  coimclls  at  the  neighbor- 
hood level  are  involved  In  project  devel- 
oiHnent  activities.  Summer  special  food 
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service  programs  provided  by  HCCAA  In 
the  past  several  years  as  part  of  Hous- 
ton's summer  recreation  program,  serve 
approximately  5.000  youths  dally  at  70 
recreation  sites.  Alcoholism  programs 
provide  comprehensive  services  to  pov- 
erty level  alcoholics,  and  community 
education  about  alcoholism. 

The  goal  of  the  commurUty  action  pro- 
gram Is  to  reduce  poverty.  Residents  of 
the  area  to  be  served  determine  for 
themselves  the  programs  and  projects 
which  will  be  funded.  They  know  what 
the  needs  are.  They  know  how  best  to 
meet  them.  And  they  know  long  before 
the  Federal  auditor  when  a  program  is 
not  achieving  its  goals.  They  know  these 
things  because  they  live  poverty — 
a  recalcitrant  poverty  not  easily  dls- 
peled — a  poverty  which  cries  out  for  di- 
rect community  action — a  poverty  which 
not  only  envelops  Its  prisoners  with  hun- 
ger, disease,  unemployment,  and  hope- 
lessness, but  which  also  plagues  upon 
the  spirit.  Local  commimity  action  agen- 
cies cannot  be  expected  to  overcome  all 
against  overwhelming  odds,  but  they  are 
rendered  more  capable  of  action  with  the 
strong  support  of  the  Congress.  H.R. 
14449  represents  the  tsrpe  of  support 
which  commimity  action  agencies 
deserve. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  join' me  in  supporting  this 
bill,  H.R.  14449.  the  Community  Services 
Act  of  1974. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Equal  Opportu- 
nities held  hearings  for  over  a  year  on 
various  legislative  proposals  concerning 
the  Economic  Opportimity  Act  of  1964. 
After  much  consultation  and  careful  de- 
liberation, the  subcommittee  reported 
out  a  measure  that  was  only  slightly 
amended  in  full  committee.  Such  is  the 
bill  before  us  today. 

This  measure,  H.R.  14449,  is  a  direct 
congressional  response  to  the  demands 
and  wishes  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  agencies  throughout  the 
country.  The  bill  continues  programs 
that  are  currently  authorized  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended.  The  majority  of  programs, 
with  the  exception  of  the  migrant  pro- 
grams and  the  Community  Economic  De- 
velopment program,  are  transferred  from 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Perhaps  the  most  widely  puWiclzed  of 
the  programs  to  be  continued  under  this 
new  measure  is  the  Community  Action 
program  under  title  I.  Under  this  title. 
State  and  local  agencies  through  the  help 
of  the  Federal  Government  are  encour- 
aged to  continue  those  programs  de- 
signed to  reduce  poverty  and  the  effects 
of  poverty  in  their  community.  TTiese 
programs  respond  to  the  unique  needs  of 
the  local  community  and  of  the  poor  in 
specific  geographic  locations.  Not  only 
do  these  programs  provide  services  to  the 
poor,  but  also  they  provide  employment 
for  many  Individuals  previously  on  the 
welfare  roll. 

A  new  Community  Action  Administra- 
tion Is  proposed  In  H.R.  14449  to  admin- 
ister these  programs.  This  new  adminis- 
tration would  be  under  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  with  a 
director  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 


and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The  new 
administration  would  administer  the 
community  action  program  and  other  re- 
lated programs,  and  it  would  also  coordi- 
nate and  evaluate  other  Federal  pro- 
grams in  this  area,  as  well  as  initiate 
new  programs. 

An  important  provision  in  this  bill  re- 
lating to  the  Community  Action  program 
Is  the  new  Incentive  Grant  program  that 
would  encourage  the  Community  Action 
agencies  to  secure  new  local  dollars.  This 
is  a  very  important  aspect  of  the  bill, 
because  it  promises  Federal  support  to 
those  communities  that  take'*the  Initia- 
tive in  solving  their  local  problems. 

Other  important  community  service 
programs  to  be  continued  by  HJl.  14449 
include:  Headstart,  Follow-Through,  the 
Native  American  program,  the  Human 
Services  Policy  Research  Act.  and  the 
Senior  Opportunities  and  Services  pro- 
gram. 

During  the  hearings  on  the  possible  ex- 
tension of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964.  the  majority  of  witnesses  em- 
phasized the  need  for  Federal  leadership 
and  direction  in  the  area  of  aid  to  the 
economically  disadvantaged.  I  believe 
that  this  legislation,  the  Community 
Services  Act  of  1974,  Is  in  answer  to  this 
need,  and  would  again  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  bill,  H.R.  14449. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJR.  14449,  the  Community 
Services  Act  of  1974,  and  strongly  urge 
that  the  House  approve  this  measure 
without  any  amendment  which  would 
weaken  its  essential  pxu-pose — to  preserve 
the  irmovative  community  action  pro- 
grams. As  adamant  as  I  am  in  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  2 -year  adminLstration  effort  to 
eliminate  OEO,  I  recognize  that  we  who 
strongly  support  the  work  of  community 
action  programs  must  compromise  with 
its  oppohents  in  order  to  save  this  vital 
force  against  poverty. 

In  H.R.  14449,  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  has,  in  my  opinion, 
tried  valiantly  to  fashion  a  legislative 
solution  meml)ers  of  both  parties  can 
accept.  The  bill  provides  for  a  3-year 
continuation  of  programs  first  created 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  some  of  which  have  already  been 
transferred  to  old-line  agencies  adminis- 
tratively. Headstart,  FoUow-Throi^h, 
Native  Americans,  Comprehensive 
Health  Services,  and  the  Human  Serv- 
ices PoUcy  Research  program  have  al- 
ready been  transferred  to  and  are  now 
administered  by  HEW.  The  migrant  pro- 
grams under  part  B  of  title  n  have  al- 
ready been  merged  into  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  the  Community  Economic 
Development  program  is  to  be  included 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
The  remaining  programs  would  also  be 
transferred  to  HEW  but  as  part  of  a  new 
Community  Action  Administration.  Its 
director  would  l>e  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and 
he  would  be  responsible  directly  to  the 
Secretary.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  would  be 
prohibited  from  delegating  any  of  the 
functions  of  the  director  to  any  other 
officer  not  responsible  to  the  director. 
Among  his  other  duties,  such  as  initiating 
innovative  programs,  the  director  would 
also  be  responsible  for  taking  an  active 
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role  in  coordinating  and  evaluating  pro- 
grams administered  by  other  Federal 
agencies. 

The  new  Community  Action  Admin- 
istration is  the  heart  of  HJl.  14449.  In 
this  manner  the  committee  has  tried  to 
satisfy  the  desire  of  the  opposition  to 
bring  Community  Action  programs  imder 
the  authority  of  an  established  Cabinet- 
level  department,  while  maintaining  a 
degree  of  independence  and  flexibility 
which  makes  CAP's  so  unique  and  rele- 
vant to  the  communities  they  serve.  The 
new  CAA  would  administer  many  pro- 
grams in  addition  to  CAP's.  Legal  Serv- 
ices— until  the  new  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration is  established,  community  food 
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the  poor:  family  planning  and  care. 
These  paraprofessionals  or  "health  ex- 
tems"  at  the  Guidance  Center  were  re- 
cruited from  the  principal  minority 
groups  which  make  up  New  York  City's 
poor,  and  trained  by  Albert  Einstein  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  for  12  to  15  months. 
During  that  time  they  learned  about  the 
entire  social  service  and  health  system 
In  the  Bronx  and  visited  courtrooms, 
hospital  emergency  rooms,  welfare  Sgen- 
cies  and  clinics,  emerging  from  the  pro- 
gram as  knowledgeable  health  parapro- 
fessionals dedicated  to  patient  advocacy. 
They  fill  an  essential  gap  in  the  Bronx 
health  delivery  system,  which  is  far  too 
complex  and  impersonal  for  the  average 


and  nutrition,  environmental  action,  inner-city  resident  to  deal  with.  The 
rf^ooff^*^  T"^^^^  services.  youth^>«amily  problems  which  face  the  poor: 
recreation  and  sports,  consumer  action    jfigh  Infant  mortality,  child  abuse,  un 


and  cooperative  programs,  technical  as- 
sistance and  training,  work  experience 
and  training  programs,  and  day  care 
projects. 

In  an  effort  to  meet  another  objection 
of  CAP  opponents,  the  committee  agreed 
to  reduce  the  level  of  Federal  support  for 
community  action  programs  from  80  to 
60  percent  and  allow  the  local  share  to  be 
met  on  a  statewide  basis  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  meeting  it  on  a  local  basis  only. 
This  three-step  reduction  in  the  Federal 
share  would  be  mitigated  In  hardship 
areas  by  providing  the  director  with  dis- 
cretionary authority  in  this  regard. 

To  insure  that  the  transfer  of  programs 
now  in  OEO  is  made  with  ae  little  dis- 
ruption as  possible  and  to  preserve  the 
talent,  knowledge  of  local  conditions,  and 
enthusiasm  of  present  OEO  employees. 
H.R.  14449  mandates  that  OEO  em- 
ployees be  transferred  to  the  new  CAA 
without  loss  of  salary,  rank,  or  other  ben- 
efits. 

While  I  win  mourn  the  death  of  OEO. 
and  the  transfer  of  many  of  Its  former 
g^^ams  to  long-established  agencies  in 
HEW  ahd  other  departments.  I  am  en- 
thusiastic and  hopeful  about  the  new 
Community  Action  Administration  and  I 
urge  each  of  my  coUeagues  to  accept  the 
independent  and  flexible  organization 
which  has  been  recommended  by  the  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor  Committee.  The  ad- 
ministration makes  no  secret  about  want- 
ing Community  Action  organizations  to 
die.  The  quickest  way  to  accomplish  this 
goal  is  to  give  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  the  authority  to 
transfer  CAA  programs  to  other  area*  of 
nls  Department,  and  to  fire  any  or  all 
former  OEO  employees.  Some  committee 
members  estimate  that  this  woidd  result 
in  an  end  of  CAPs  within  a  year,  "guide- 
lined"  to  death  by  unsympathetic  HEW 
bureaucrats  at  the  direction  of  the  White 
House. 

The  Bronx  Maternity  Health  Guidance 
Center  in  my  congressional  district  is  but 
one  example  of  this  kind  of  "admini- 
cide."  OriglnaUy  established  under  an 
OEO  grant,  it  was  transferred  in  Sep- 
tember 1973  to  HEW  by  Howard  Phillips 
the  controversial  Director  appointed  by 
the  President  to  dismantle  OEO  The 
Bronx  Maternity  Health  Guidance  Cen- 
ter depends  principally  on  the  talents  of 
paraprofessionals  drawn  from  the  com- 
munity and  trained  to  provide  health 
education  and  referral  services.  It  is  a 
highly  innovaUve  program  dealing  with 
one  of  the  most  criUcal  problems  facing 


wanted    pregnancies,    venereal    disease. 
and  marital  and  sexual  maladjustment 
have  not  been  effectively  met  by  conven- 
tional medicine  or  conventional  sociol- 
ogy. Why?  Because  the  professionals  rec- 
ognize that  society's  investment  in  their 
training  is  so  great  that  they  cannot 
reasonably  direct  their  attention  to  med- 
ically mundane  issues  such  as  sex  and 
family  education,  and  comprehensive  so- 
cial problem  referral.  The  professionals 
in  public  health  deal  with  crisis  situa- 
tions and  have  neither  the  time  nor  the 
resources  to  deal  with  outreach  or  pre- 
ventive measures.  The  extems  do.  They 
seek  out  the  patient  and  provide  the 
services  and  advice  he  or  she  needs  under 
the  direction  of  health  professionals.  Any 
patient  who  requires  conventional  care 
is  referred  to  a  clinic  or  hospital  and  as- 
sisted in  making  the  arrangements.  The 
health  externs  work  with  sex  education 
classes  at  schools  and  youth  groups,  and 
participate  in  screening  activities  at  local 
health  fairs. 

The  program  has  been  a  great  success 
ig  the  Bronx  and  the  services  it  provides 
are  considered  in  many  ways  to  be  more 
relevant  and  personal  to  the  needs  of  the 
community  than  those  provided  by  con- 
ventional faciUties.  This  valuable  pro- 
gram is  now  to  expire  under  direction  of 
its  new  administering  agency,  the  Public 
Health  Service— a  part  of  HEW— be- 
cause PHS  guidelines  require  a  more  pro- 
fessional orientation  than  provided  by 
the  Guidance  Center.  There  is  no  room 
in  the  PHS  for  the  kind  of  paraprofes- 
slonal  outreach-referral  orientation  de- 
veloped under  the  OEO  grant.  As  Dr. 
Ernst  Jaffe,  acting  dean  of  Albert  Eta- 
stein  College  of  Medictae.  noted  m  a 
letter  to  the  Grant  Appeals  Board: 

It  was  never  the  Intention  of  the  Bronx 
Maternity  Health  Guidance  Center  Program 
to  provide  comprehensive  medical  and  social 
services  in  Ito  centers.  The  extems  are 
trained  to  make  referrals  to  social  agencies 
In  the  community  and  to  the  social  service 
staff  of  the  various  hospitals. 

The  program  is  designed  "to  facilitate 
maximum  utilization  of  exlsttag  re- 
sources In  the  community."  Instead  of 
working  with  the  Guidance  Center  to 
reach  an  accommodation  in  order  to  keep 
the  center  from  lostag  its  Federal  funds, 
the  Public  Health  Service  with  their  es- 
tablished professional  oriented  gulde- 
Unes  has  decided  to  terminate  the  grant 
as  of  September  30. 

This  is  only  one  example  of  what  has 
happened  to  a  multitude  of  valuable  In- 


novative programs  developed  under  GEO 
auspices  with  the  advice  and  participa- 
tion of  members  of  local  poverty  target 
areas  across  the  country.  The  programs 
which  have  been  or  are  being  transferred 
to  old-line  agencies  we  caimot  aid,  but 
we  can  assist  those  wWch  will  be  In- 
cluded wlthta  the  new  Community  Ac- 
tion Administration  If  we  Insure  their 
continued  independence  and  precious 
flexibility  in  response  to  community 
needs.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  reflect  on 
what  the  consequences  will  be  If  we  once 
again  close  off  poor  people's  access  to 
the  decisionmaking  process  In  regard  to 
Government  services  which  are  so  vital 
to  the  quality  of  their  life. 

For  10  years,  through  Community  Ac- 
tion programs  all  over  the  nation,  poor 
people  have  had  a  say  for  the  first  time 
in  determining  social  service  prioritlei 
and    their    delivery.    Members   of  Im- 
poverished communities  these  CAP  pro- 
grams  serve  have  been  trained  and  em- 
ployed to  use  their  knowledge  of  local 
conditions  to  help  better  the  plight  of 
their  neighbors.  In  New  York  City  CAP's 
employ  2,500  workers  who  would  other- 
wise be  on  welfare  or  some  other  form 
of  public  assistance.  Instead  these  peo- 
ple are  working  to  help  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  llvtag  in  their  communities.  The 
CAP  agencies  In  NYC  provide  a  multi- 
tude of  services  Including  neighborhood 
youth  employment,  training  programs  of 
all  types,  drug  education  and  rehablUta- 
tlon,  housing,  adult  education— with  an 
emphasis  on  literacy  and  parent  Instruc- 
tion;   immunizations   and   health  out- 
reach services,  youth  development— In- 
cluding  youth   training  in   caring  for 
younger  children  and  youth  bustaess  ap- 
prenticeship programs;  commimity  eco- 
nomic development — aimed  at  estabUah- 
ment  of  new  consumer  institutions  for 
the  poor  and  creation  of  enterprises  to 
be  owned  and  operated  by  the  poor;  and 
comprehensive  services  and  outreach  to 
the  elderly.  In  other  words,  the  New 
York  City  Community  Action  program 
which  embodies  a  network  of  28  com- 
munity corporations  and  over  250  de]»- 
gate  agencies  provides  a  broad  spectrum 
of  services  and  activities  to  more  than 
200,000  poor  people  with  significant  In- 
put on  the  policy  level  ty  the  consumers 
of  these  services. 

The  administration  would  like  to  see 
this  taput  ended.  Putting  Government 
back  imder  the  control  of  the  people  does 
not  mean  the  people  themselves,  but 
their  elected  State  and  local  officials.  It 
Is  a  hard  fact  of  life  that  poor  people  do 
not  vote  frequently  In  State  and  local 
elections  In  as  great  a  percentage  as 
members  of  middle  and  upperclass  com- 
munities. There  are  many  reasons  for 
this,  including  the  very  real  feelint 
among  the  poor  that  their  vote  on  the 
State  and  local  level  does  not  count  for 
much.  There  is  much  truth  in  this,  u 
witnessed  by  tiie  way  most  State  and  to- 
cal  communities  are  using  revenue  shar- 
ing funds  which  the  administration  ba< 
said  would  provide  money  for  social  serv- 
ices previously  provided  under  now  ter- 
minated Federal  categorical  grant  pro- 
grams. Revenue  sharing  money  In  lar^ 
part  has  not  gone  for  such  services,  but 
Instead  has  been  used  for  programs  of 
concern  to  the  middle  and  upper  claase*— 
the  voting  constituency  of  State  and  lo- 
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cal  elected  officials.  Translated,  this  has 
meant  more  money  for  police,  fire  de- 
partments, retirement  of  public  debt, 
and  lowering  of  property  taxes.  The  poor 
are  the  losers  in  the  governmental  de- 
centralization plan  envisioned  by  the  ad- 
ministration. It  Is  folly  to  think  that 
State  and  local  officials  will  eventually 
fund  CAP  programs  from  general  and 
community  development  revenue  shar- 
ing funds  as  the  administration  pro- 
poses. 

While  some  State  and  local  officials  are 
singing  the  praises  of  CAP  programs  now, 
including  some  former  celebrated  op- 
ponents like  Gov.  George  Wallace,  it  Is 
clear  that  in  time  they  will  have  to  yield 
to  the  desires  of  their  supporters  and  use 
scarce  Federal  funds  for  other  programs. 

What  can  we  expect  the  poor  to  do 
when  they  find  out  that  particlfMitlon  in. 
the  delivery  of  services  to  their  com- 
munity Is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  they 
are  once  again  confronted  by  an  Imper- 
sonal, complex,  middle-class  bureauc- 
racy? How  will  those  people  who  have 
been  employed  over  many  years  In  OEO 
programs  and  trained  to  provide  highly 
specialized  public  service  feel  when  they 
cannot  find  a  Job  and  have  to  go  back  on 
public  assistance?  One  frightening  sm- 
swer  Is  suggested  by  Major  R.  Owens, 
deputy  administrator,  Human  Reisources 
Administration,  city  of  New  York  street 
warfare,  such  as  In  Northern  Ireland, 
between  the  haves  and  the  havenots. 
Major  Owens  potats  out-  that  It  Is  no 
accident  that  New  York  City  has  not  had 
a  riot  since  the  Commimity  Action  pro- 
grams went  tato  operation. 

I  plead  with  my  colleagues  to  heed 
Major  Owens'  warning  and  vote  for  pas- 
sage of  H.RT  14449.  and  reject  any 
amendment  which  seeks  to  weaken  the 
Independence  and  flexibility  of  Conmiu- 
nlty  Action  programs. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
It  Is  time  for  the  Cwigress  to  maintain 
a  commitment  to  the  poor  through  a 
more  effective  social  services  delivery 
system  than  the  one  proposed  In  the  bill 
now  before  us,  H.R.  14449,  the  proposed 
Community  Services  Act. 

At  the  time  of  the  reading  of  the  bill 
for  amendments  tomorrow,  I  will  offer 
an  amendment  to  change  the  mode  of 
the  grants  making  structiu'*  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  specific  text  of  the  amendment 
which  I  will  offer  tomorrow  is  as  follows : 

Page  179.  beginning  with  ime  16,  strike 
out  everything  through  line  6  on  page  180 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"Stc.  in.  (a)  A  community  action  agency 
shaU  be— 

"(I)  aSUte: 

"(3)  a  unit  of  general  local  government 
which  has  a  population  of  fifty  thousand  or 
more  persons  on  the  basis  of  the  most  satis- 
factory current  daU  avaUable  to  the  Direc- 
tor; or 

"(3)  any  combination  of  units  of  general 
1«5»1  government  which  are  contiguous  to 
••ch  other  (or  are  within  the  same  area  of 
the  State)  and  which  have  an  aggregate 
PopulaUon  of  fifty  thousand  or  more  per- 
sona on  the  basis  of  the  most  satisfactory 
current  data  avaUable  to  the  Secretary.  A 
State  shall  not  qualify  as  the  community  ac- 
tion agency  for  any  geographical  area  within 
tne  Jurisdiction  of  a  unit  or  combination  of 
onlU  described  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (8) 
onlees  such  unit  or  combination  of  units 
OM  not  submitted  an  approvabl*  applloaUoa 


for  funding  for  a  community  action  program 
under  this  title.  The  Director  shall  set  ap- 
propriate dates  for  the  submission  of  such 
applications  during  each  fiscal  year.  A  com- 
munity action  agency  designated  pursuant  to 
this  title  may  carry  out  part  or  aU  of  Its  pro- 
grams through  arrangements  with  other  pub- 
lic or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or  orga- 
nizations." 

Page  180,  beginning  In  line  23,  strike  out 
everything  after  the  comma  through  "agen- 
cies" m  line  1  on  page  181,  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  "or  by  other  appropriate  agencies 
with  whlc^  the  conununlty  action  agency 
has  made'  arrangements". 

Page  182,  beginning  after  "determines"  in 
line  1,  strike  out  everything  through  line  11 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(1)  that  neither  the  State  nor  any  unit 
of  general  local  government  (or  combina- 
tions of  such  units)  eligible  to  be  a  com- 
munity action  agency  imder  subsection  (a) 
is  wUUng  to  be  designated  as  the  community 
action  agency  for  such  community,  or  (2) 
that  the  community  action  agency  serving 
such  coDununlty  has  failed,  after  having  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  do  so,  to  submit 
approvable  application  for  a  community  ac- 
tion program  which  meets  the  criteria  for 
approval  set  forth  m  this  title,  or  to  carry 
out  such  a  program  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  this  title,  and  no  other  com- 
munity action  agency  eligible  to  serve  such 
community  is  wilUng  to  be  designated  as  the 
comjnunlty  action  agency  for  such  commu- 
nity.". 

Page  183,  beginning  in  line  11,  strike  out 
everything  after  the  period  through  Une  10 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "Each  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agency  or  organization  with 
which  a  commimity  action  agency,  or  the  Di- 
rector, make  arrangements  with  under  sec- 
tion 111.  and  such  arrangements  Include  re- 
sponsdbUlty  for  planning,  developing,  and  co- 
ordinating community-wide  antlpoverty  pro- 
grams, BhaU  have  a  governing  bo«u-d  which 
meets  the  reqiUrements  of  subsection  (b).' 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  will  the  amend- 
ment do? 

It  is  designed  to  get  the  administration 
of  Community  Action  grants  more  ef- 
fectively out  of  tlie  control  of  the  Wash- 
ington bureaucracy  and  out  of  the  hands 
of  organizations  not  responsible  to  and 
accountable  to  the  public. 

It  is  designed  to  shift  that  control  to 
those  Ifevels  of  Government  closest  to  the 
people  and  their  dally  problems — State 
and  local  government.  And,  as  control 
shifts,  so  too  does  responsibility  for  de- 
clslorunaking.  thus  significantly  enhanc- 
tag  the  accountability  of  elected  officials 
for  the  conduct  of  these  programs. 

It  Is  designed  to  maximize  the  dollar 
effectiveness  by  ending  the  Washington 
bureaucracy's  failure  to  develop  a  mech- 
anism for  phasing  out  failure.  I  will  as- 
sure my  colleagues  that  if  we  shift  this 
program  to  the  State  and  local  level,  and 
a  particular  grantee  thereafter  does  not 
make  good  on  its  promises,  the  people 
win  change  it.  They  will  not  be  .misled 
Into  giving  in  to  tbe,  "Just  give  us  1 
more  year,  and  we'll  make  thtags  work," 
argument  to  which  the  bureaucrats  too 
often  have  succumbed — year  after  year 
after  year. 

In  1967,  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore-; 
gon  (Mrs.  Green)  offered  an  amendiffent 
to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  v^ch 
required  the  community  action  agen- 
cies to  be  State  or  local  governments, 
or  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies  or 
organizations  designated  by  such  govern- 
ments. This  was  an  important  step,  one 
recognized  by  Its  enactment.  This  past 
year  alone,  106  community  action  agen- 
oles  became  a  part  of  local  government. 


The  Green  amendment  left  very  wide 
discretion,  however,  for  the  OEO  Director 
to  step  in  and  designate  private  agencies 
to  nm  the  Community  Action  programs. 

The  amendment  which  I  will  offer  to- 
morrow goes  one  more  important,  logical 
step  beyond  that  of  the  1967  Green 
amendment.  It  requires  that  a  Commu- 
nity Action  agency  be  a  State,  a  unit  of 
general  local  government  having  a  popu- 
lation of  50,000  or  more  persons,  or  a 
combination  of  smaller  units  of  general 
local  government  having  an  aggregate 
population  of  50,000  oimore.  They,  in 
turn,  may  make  whatever  arrangements 
they  feel  necessary  and  appropriate  with 
other  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies 
to  actually  run  part  or  all  of  their  pro- 
grams. But,  the  important  thing  is  this: 
They  cannot  surrender  the  basic  respon- 
sibility for  the  administration  of  the 
program  as  they  can  under  existing  law. 

One  other  thing  should  also  be  made 
clear  about  units  of  government  which 
are  eligible — ^that  is  that  If  you  have  an 
eligible  unit  or  combination  of  units  of 
general  local  government  which  have 
filed  an  approvable  application,  they 
must  get  the  funds  for  their  area.  The 
State  cannot  step  in  and  take  over  their 
programs,  unless  they  have  failed  to  ap- 
ply or  have  failed  to  run  a  program  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  act.  This 
Is  the  same  as  in  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  already 
passed  by  the  Congress. 

Also,  under  the  amendment  which  I 
will  offer,  the  Director  can  still  step 
in  and  run  a  Community  Action  pro- 
gram through  a  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agency  when  a  unit  of  general  local 
government  wUl  not  file  an  application, 
or  where  it  will  not  run  its  program  In 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
act.  Bu^,  he  must  first  assure  that  the 
State  or  smother  eligible  unit  of  general 
local  government  will  not  assume  these 
responsibilities.  This  is  crucial,  for  what 
the  amendment  provides  Is  a  well-bal- 
anced, realistic  approach  to  decen- 
tralization of  the  authority  contataed 
in  this  act  with  respect  to  community 
action  agencies.  The  Director  can  st^ 
ta  only  as  the  last  resort — something 
which  keeps  the  pressure  on  State  and 
local  governments  to  continue  to  deliver 
social  services  to  the  poor — instead  of 
stepping  In  at  the  beginning  as  under 
present  law.  

The  amendment  builds  tato  the~act 
a  concept  of  public  responsibility  for 
Community  Action  programs.  It  Is  inx 
some  respects  a  block-grant  approach.  It 
should  save  millions  of  dollars  ta  un- 
necessary Federal  administrative  costs 
for  these  programs,  thus  conserving 
funds  for  use  for  programs  for  the  poor 
authorized  under  the  proposed  act.  Elim- 
inating the  middleman  will  help  free 
programs  of  abuses  which  have  too  often 
characterized  them.  Very  simply  Com- 
munity Action  bloc  grants  keep  more 
money  In  each  State  than  H.R.  14449,  as 
reported,  would,  for  it  eliminates  all  the 
vast  salary  and  overhead  costs  at  the 
Federal  level. 

I  will  offer  this  amendment  at  the  ap- 
propriate potat  ta  oiu:  proceedings  to- 
morrow, and  will  urge  Its  adoption. 

But.  why  am  I  offering  It? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  arrived  at  a  decision 
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to  offer  this  amendment  after  a  search- 
ing examination  of  the  present  program. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  10-year 
history  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act — ^EOA — shows  a  disparity — often 
substantial — ^between  what  the  framers 
of  the  act  had  hoped  for  and  what  has 
actually  been  accomplished — a  disparity 
between  promise  and  performance. 

OEO    DID    iroT    Mxcr    oBJXcnvES    or    its 


All  one  really  has  to  do  is  to  sit  down 
with  the  legislative  history — the  testi- 
mony of  proponents  and  the  remarks 
of  advocates  in  the  Congress — on  one 
hand,  and  the  many  analyses  of  program 
accomplishments  on  the  other,  and  one 
can  easily  see  that  OEO  has  not  had  a 
wide  range  of  program  accomplishments. 
When  some  programs  have  worked  smd 
others  have  not  worked  under  any  act, 
the  Congress  ought  to  review  carefully 
both  what  worked  and  what  did  not 
work — with  an  eye  toward  only  continu- 
ing successful  programs.  To  fimd  pro- 
grams which  have  been  imsuccessful  Is 
coimterproductive;  it  creates  disincen- 
tives to  success. 

The  credibility  of  the  Congress  as  a 
respcHisive  institution  rests  on  Its  reflec- 
tion of  the  realities  with  which  we,  as 
a  nation,  must  come  to  grips  In  the  re- 
ordering of  priorities.' 

To  the  degree  that  the  Congress  au- 
thorizes or  funds  programs  which  the 
people  know  are  less  than  effective  and 
do  not  really  merit  further  support  with 
tax  dollars,  that  credibility  Is  eroded. 

If  the  House  should  pass  the  bill  now 
before  us.  as  reported  by  the  CtMnmlttee 
Ml  Education  and  Labor,  there  is  much 
danger  of  adding  weight  to  the  peoples' 
opinion  that  the  Congress  has  not  been 
able  to  Institute  devices  to  recognize  and 
reward  successful  progrsmas  by  the  dis- 
ctHitinuance  of  unsuccessful  ones. 

It  is  common  knowledge  among  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  that  once 
Government  funds  a  program.  It  keepe 
funding  It,  whether  it  works  or  not. 

That  Government  programing  usual- 
ly falls  to  develop  a  mechanism  for  phas- 
ing out  failure  is  generally  known.  Yet, 
this  phenomenal  is  what  we  should  be 
talking  about  when  we  discioss  these 
measures. 

We  owe  It  to  our  taxpayers,  to  our- 
selves, but  most  Importantly  to  the  in- 
tended beneficiaries  of  these  programs, 
to  continue  to  support  only  those  pro- 
grams which  work. 

Such  a  determination  has  not  been 
made  In  the  bill  now  before  us.  for  all 
the  prior  programs  carried  forward  with 
additional  authorizations,  for  additional 
years,  and  for  additional  mllllona  of  tax 
dollars. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  I  opposed 
the  reporting  from  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor— on  wWch  I 
serve — of  the  bill  in  the  form  before  us. 
I  did  not  because  I  oppose  the  intent 
of  measures  to  alleviate  poverty,  but 
rather  because  the  most  effective  ways 
in  which  to  alleviate  poverty  are  not 
contained  In  this  bllL 

WHAT    OT7CHT    W»    TO    HAVE    LXAUt^ 

It  is,  therefore,  a  reasonable  question 
to  inquire  of  me,  "What  would  you  do 
difTerently?" 

I  accept  that  questlcm,  for  to  answer 


it  points  the  way  toward  a  program  which 
is  workable.  What  is  before  us  is  an  op- 
portimlty  for  this  House  to  work  such  a 
will. 

PRZmSES    AND    COAUI    FOB    ANT    NXW    PROGKAM 

If  the  Federal  Government  Intends  to 
remain  permanently  involved  in  the 
fimding  of  antlpoverty  measures,  those 
measures  ought  to  rest  upon  certain 
premises  with  certain  goals  in  mind. 

There  are  limits  upon  what  Govern- 
ment can  do.  Washington  is  not  the 
fount  of  all  wisdom — imder  any  admin- 
istration. 

When  the  bureaucracy  and  the  people 
differ  on  what  is  best  for  the  people,  the 
people  are  most  often  right. 

The  central  noticsi  of  personal  respon- 
sibility for  personal  acts  and  conditions 
must  be  reartlculated  through  any  new 
legislation  in  the  subject  area.  There  is  a 
profound  need  for  a  system  of  incentives 
to  be  Incorporated  in  all  such  legislation, 
displacing  thereby  the  many  disincen- 
tives generated  through  the  past  40  years 
of  Federal  social  engineering.  Our  peo- 
ple's traditional  respect  for  work  and  for 
those  who  do  work  must  be  rebuilt. 

The  once-central  concept  of  represent- 
ative government — that  elected  officials 
ought  to  be  held  accountable  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  taxpayers'  dollars — has  a 
20th  century  corollary,  to  wit:  Admin- 
istrators of  programs  ought  to  be  held 
fully  accountable  to  the  public  through 
those  specific,  elected  officials  responsible 
for  their  appointment. 

The  responsibilities  and  functions  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  this  regard 
must  be  redefined,  and  subsequently  re- 
assigned, to  those  levels  of  government 
most  capable  of  dealing  accountably  with 
the  responsibility  or  fimctlon. 

PRCXiBAMS  ITOST  NOT  nXTSTKATS  POUCIK8 

Programs  must  not  frustrate  policies. 
Policies — what  ought  to  be  done — and 
conmionly  frustrated  by  programs — how 
to  do  it.  The  standard  procedure  for  the 
past  40  years  has  been  the  implementa- 
tion of  new  programs  in  the  social  field — 
no  matter  how  novel  or  how  vast — with- 
out testing  the  workability  of  the  solu- 
tion proposed  and  mandated. 

Billions  have  been  spent  on  programs 
which  have  either  not  worked,  or  have 
not  worked  as  well  as  originally  per- 
ceived, or  have  generated  counter  or  ad- 
ditional problems. 

Both  In  the  private  sector  and  in  the 
physical  sciences — even  within  the  pub- 
lic sector — an  idea — a  proposed  solution 
to  a  problem— is  first  tested  before  mas- 
sive, uniform  implementation  is  com- 
E.ced.  Simple  as  it  may  seem.  It  is  a 
ter  of  prudence.  But  prudence  re- 
es  patience,  and  patience  Is  not  al- 
ways the  hallmark  of  the  electoral  proc- 
ess. 

The  major  focal  point  for  Federal 
policymakers  in  this  area  ought  to  be 
the  research,  demonstration,  and  evalu- 
ation of  possible  solutions  to  the  poverty 
problems— focusing  thereby  on  what 
programs  ought  to  be  continued,  what 
programs  ought  to  be  discontinued,  and 
what  programs  ought  to  be  initiated  or 
revised. 

CLASS  CONSCIOT7SNI3S  SROTTU)  WOT  BE 
KNCOtnUOXO 

Programs  should  not  be  structured  in 
such  a  way  as  to  encourage  class — eco- 


nomic, political,  social— Interests,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  genend,  common  and 
public  good. 

The  fimdlng  of  any  particular  in- 
terest— as  a  special  Interest  over  and 
against  the  general  hiterest — ^tenda.  in  It- 
self, to  promote  the  very  class  conscious- 
ness which  is  deplored  in  a  free  society 
These  efforts  generate  dlvisiveness  at  the 
very  time  when  the  mandate  to  Govern- 
ment is  to  bring  cohesion  and  national 
unity  to  our  people. 

The  polltlclzation  of  almost  every  seg- 
ment of  our  society  Is  a  logical  conse- 
quence of  the  funding  of  Interests  which 
promote  class  consciousness  and  which 
seek  to  engage  everyone  in  a  particular 
segment  of  our  society  in  direct  political 
action.  The  attitude  becomes,  "if  we 
don't  get  'ours,'  someone  else  will." 

The  virtually  complete  polltlclzation 
of  society  Invariably  leads  to  internal 
chaos,  for  virtually  everyone  then  aban- 
dons regard  for  the  public,  common  good. 

WHAT  coNSTmnrs  the  poverty  popolation 
In  working  with  the  "poverty  popula- 
tion," we  are  not  working— in  the  main— 
with  a  fixed,  stable  set  of  people.  The 
premise  for  the  EOA  and  OEO — to  repre- 
sent the  Interests  of  the  poor — was  one 
which  asserted  the  notion  that  the  poor 
were  an  established,  immutable  class 
in  our  society. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  philosophy,  but 
one  of  fact,  that  such  a  notion  is  WTong. 
Only  39  percent  of  those  in  the  total  pov- 
erty population  in  the  United  States  re- 
main there  for  3  consecutive  years 
The  poverty  population  is,  in  reality,  a 
very  fluid  population,  with  some  comtag 
In  for  1  year,  and  others  going  out. 

An  OEO  Intemtil  study,  entitled  "A  Re- 
port on  the  Dynamic  Nature  of  Poverty," 
concluded  this. 

This  report  was  prepared  from  3  yean 
of  research  by  the  Survey  Research  Cen- 
ter, University  of  Michigan,  under  con- 
tract with  OEO.  The  report  can  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

While  poverty  has  not  been  ellmlnsted— It 
declined  from  39  oUlllon  In  1959  to  24  mUUon 
by  1989 — Its  nature  has  changed  radically. 

Many  of  the  antlpoverty  policies  of  the  six- 
ties must  be  rethought  and  restructured  to 
fight  poverty  in  the  seventies. 

Of  the  total  poor  in  1967.  only  58  percent 
were  stUl  poor  In  1960.  About  one-flfth  had 
become  near-poor,  and  another  one-flfth  had 
moved  out  to  nonpoor. 

Nearly  all  of  the  nonpoor  In  1967  were  stUl 
nonpoor  In  1969 — 96.2  percent. 

Only  39  percent  of  all  household  beads  who 
were  associated  with  poverty  for  at  least  one 
year  wer«  poor  for  three  consecutive  years. 

A  greater  portloT  of  the  poor  are  moving 
out  of  poverty  than  entering. 

The  hardcore  poor  represent  only  a  small— 
39  percent — of  the  total  poverty  population— 
10.26  mUllon  of  34.0  million. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  household  heads 
who  were  poor  for  three  consecutive  yeais 
were  elderly — about  44  percent  of  the  total 
hardcore  poor. 

About  36  percent  of  the  total  hardcwe  poor 
are  nonwhtte. 

Hardcore  poverty  among  the  whites  is  cen- 
tered among  the  elderly,  but  for  nonwhttss. 
It  Is  amoHK  those  under  65. 

Family  size  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  tlie 
poverty  population,  particularly  for  non- 
white  households.  Forty  percent  of  the  wblts 
hardcore  poor  households  were  comprised  at 
only  1  member,  while  only  16  percent  of  the 
nonwhlte  botisebolds  had  1  member. 
A  large  pcgi^prtlon  of  the  hardcore  poor  are 
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in  broken  homes.  About  37  percent  of  the 
total  were  widowed;  about  17  percent  were 
separated  or  divorced. 

About  60  percent  of  the  household  heads 
between  the  ages  of  22  and  64  bad  8  or  fewer 
years  of  schooling,  and  only  17  percent  were 
high  school  graduates. 

Of  all  the  hardcore  poor  household  beads 
who  were  in  the  labor  force  In  1969,  63  per- 
cent worked  in  unskilled,  farming,  or  miscel- 
laneous occupations. 

The  work  experience  profile  of  the  hard- 
core poor  is  Indicative  of  severe  employment 
problems.  It  is  also  evident  that  low  quality 
jobs  along  with  weak  labor  force  adhesion  go 
hand  in  hand  among  the  hardcore  poor. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  all  the  male  house- 
bold  heads  among  the  hardcore  poor  worked 
more  than  40  weeks  m  1969,  but  only  8  per- 
cent of  the  female  heads  did. 

The  Incoming  poor  Is  comprised  more  each 
year  of  the  female  heads  and  elderly  heads, 
but  It  is  not  true  that  the  elderly  and  female 
heads  were  the  only  groups  entering  poverty 
In  the  late  sixties. 

Between  1959  and  1969,  most  of  the  decline 
In  the  novMty  population — the  escape  from 
poverty-f-ockurred  among  male  headed  fami- 
lies.      ( 

The  oVtgolng  poor,  Is  somewhat  younger 
than  the  Incoming.  Tbls  is  especially  true  for 
whites  who  escaped  poverty,  but  not  so  for 
nonwhltes. 

Thirty-two  percent  of  the  outgoing  poor 
had  a  high  school  education,  compared  to  20 
percent  for  the  incoming  poor.  Those  with 
a  significant  amount  of  education  have  a 
greater  chance  of  leaving  poverty,  but  higher 
education  is  not  a  prerequisite  for  the  escape 
from  poverty. 

Getting  out  of  poverty  is  associated  with  a 
movement  toward  better  Jobs — from  un- 
skilled laborers,  farmers,  etc.,  to  blue  collar 
craftsmen  and  operatives  to  white  collar. 

What,  Mr.  Chairman,  might  be  rea- 
sonably concluded  from  this  important 
report?  Several  things,  each  important. 

Jobs  are  an  answer,  If  not  the  answer, 
in  solving  the  poverty  problem. 

The  concentration  of  Government  ef- 
fort ought  to  be  most  heavily  upon  the 
hardcore  poverty  papulation — 10.26  mil- 
lion people  or  thereabout. 

If  present  trends  alone  continue,  pov- 
erty will  be  reduced,  unless  some  redefl- 
nition  pushes  It  statistically  upward 
again. 

WX  SHOin.0  attack  the  IX>NC-TKRM   CAUSES  OF 

povEarr 

Most  of  OBO's  existing  statutory  man- 
dates are  anUthetlcal  to  the  very,  time- 
proved  methods  of  getting  people  most 
effectively  out  of  poverty. 

These  programs  rest  upon  the  as- 
sumptions that  government-fostered  in- 
come redistribution  is  the  most  effective 
means  of  alleviating  poverty:  that  pov- 
erty is  more  an  economic  condition  than 
an  economic  reflection  of  attltudinal- 
motivational  problems;  that  poverty 
ought  to  be  addressed  by  palliative  pro- 
grams, rather  than  allowing  poverty  to 
remain  one  of  those  human  conditions 
one  within  would  try  hard  to  get  out  of; 
that  work-fare  type  jobs  are  demeaning 
and  not  to  be  preferred  to  social  assist- 
ance; and  that,  in  short,  welfare  is  a 
right. 

OEO  programs  rejected  outright  the 
jnarketplace— the  best  means  yet  devised 
by  man  and  his  governments  to  get  peo- 
ple out  of  poverty. 

GEO  programs  often  rejected  the  use 
or  the  traditional  Institutions  of  Gov- 
•rnment  and  the  private  sector.  The  very 
use  of  the  Community  Action  concept — 
«e  creation  and  use  of  a  private  or 


quasi-public  structure  cutting  across  the 
traditional  lines  and  responsibilities  of 
State  and  local  governments — made  that 
mechanism  of  limited  value  from  the 
outset. 

Coupled  with  the  way  in  which  many 
CAA's  scared  away  resource  mobiliza- 
tion from  the  private  sector  and  volun- 
teer agencies,  these  programs  were  often 
self-defeating. 

EQUALITY   OP  OPPOBTUNITT  SHOTTU)  BE  SOUCHT 

The  ultimate  goal  of  OEO  was  to  ob- 
tain equality  of  economic  status  among 
all  persons,  not  to  achieve  an  equality  of 
liberty  through  which  economic  oppor- 
tunity becomes  accessible  equally  to  alL 

The  search  for  absolute  economic 
equaUty  is  one  through  which  individual 
incentive  and  motivation  is  destroyed  on 
one  hand  and  through  which  depend- 
ency on  Government  subsidy  is  created 
on  the  other.  Men  can  be  equally  free 
without  being  economically  uniform,  but 
they  cannot  be  uniform  and  be  free. 

The  role  of  antlpoverty  programs 
ought  to  be  to  foster  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity, not  equality  of  economic  condi- 
tion, through  which  equal  opportunities 
would  be  fostered  in  such  ways  that  each 
person  can  achieve  whatever  status,  or 
Income,  or  education,  or  decency,  or  dig- 
nity, or  training,  or  work — or  whatever — 
one  felt  Impelled  to  do  by  his  own  free 
choice. 

ADVOCACT  WrrH  PUBLIC  rUNDS  QUESTIONED 

OEO  has  improperly  been  involved  in 
the  advocacy  of  certain  ideological, 
philosophical,  and  political  points  of 
view,  an  involvement  underwritten  with 
tax  dollars.  It  is  not  Inherently  wrong 
for  those  who  wish  the  poor  to  have  a 
greater  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  Natlcm 
to  engage  in  advocacy.  But,  It  is  wroog 
for  the  Federal  Treasury  to  underwrite 
that  Involvement.  ^ 

In  the  words  of  the  noted  liberal  jurist. 
Judge  Learned  Hand,  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury must  stand  "neutral"  in  the  ex- 
pounding of  ideological,  philosophical, 
political,  and  partisan  points  of  view. 
Many  legal  scholars  regard  such  fund- 
ings as  £ui  actual  denial  of  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  those  whose  attitudes — 
in  agreement  or  in  disagreement — are 
not  given  similar  support.  And,  of.  no 
small  importance,  the  funding  of  direct 
action  by  poor  people  from  the  Treasury 
has  given  them  a  voice  out  of  balance  in 
the  marketplace  of  ideas  with  the  aspira- 
tions of  other  people  who  have  no  such 
subsidization  of  their  actions — nor 
should  they. 

TTie  answer,  of  course,  does  not  lie  In 
subsidizations  of  all  points  of  view  or  all 
people.  It  lies  in  the  subsidization  of  no 
persons  to  engage  in  such  actions. 

A  NEW  POairuiA  ON  what  CXDNBTlTDTEa  POVIKTT 


We  must  come  to  grips  with  what  con- 
stitutes poverty. 

As  the  noted  social  commentator, 
Irving  Kristol,  has  observed : 

If  one  defines  the  poverty  line  as  that 
which  places  one-fifth  of  the  nation  below  It. 
then  one-fifth  of  the  nation  will  always  be 
below  the  poverty  line. 

In  other  words,  the  mere  deflnitlon 
locks  the  results  into  place.  No  matter 
how  much  better  things  get  for  those  in 
poverty,  a  Government  definition  of  pov- 
erty keeps  them  within  it— or  at  least 


it  keeps  one  out  of  every  five  people 
within  It. 

We  should  insist  that  standards  be 
used  which  more  adequatelj'  reflect  the 
necessities  of  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and 
medical  care,  with  variables  to  account 
for  urban-rural  differences,  capacities  to 
produce  nonincome  goods,  et  cetera,  also 
included. 

I  realize  that  formulas  used  today  take 
these  matters  into  consideration,  but  it 
seems  that  every  time  the  percentage  of 
people  within  the  poverty  population 
noticeably  declines — that  is,  it  looks  like 
a  lot  of  people  are  getting  out  of  pov- 
erty— the  formulas  are  revised  upwardly. 
This  should  stop. 

NEW  STUDY  or  NEW  YORK  CAA'S  CONCLUDES 
THEY  HAVE  LAR3ELY  FAILED  IN  MEETING  THEIR 
OBJECTIVES 

All  the  points  which  I  have  made  today 
were  brought  home  most  graphically  by  a 
New  York  Times  article  in  the  Sunday, 
May  26,  edition.  That  article  reports  on 
an  extensive  study  prepared  for  the  State 
Charter  Revision  Commission  for  New 
York  City. 

The  report  concludes  that  the  Com- 
munity Action  program  largely  has  failed 
to  achieve  its  objectives  because  of  inef- 
fective structure  and  management. 

Because  it  bears  so  directly  on  our 
debate  here  today,  I  Include  the  full  text 
of  this  informative  article: 
State  Study   Says   Bad   Direction  Impedes 
Antipovertt  EFroBT  Here 

A  study  prepared  for  the  temporary  State 
Charter  Revision  Commission  for  New  York 
City  has  concluded  that  the  S40-mllllon 
Community  Action  program,  a  major  antl- 
poverty effort,  largely  has  faUed  to  achieve 
Its  objectives  because  of  Ineffective  structura 
and  management. 

The  study,  the  latest  of  a  series  deaUng 
with  aspects  of  municipal  government,  was 
made  public  yesterday  by  State  Senator  Roy 
M.  Ooodman.  RepubUcan-Ldberal  of  Man- 
hattan and  chairman  of  the  commission.  He 
said  that  the  study  was  Intended  to  stimu- 
late discussion  of  the  problem  of  combatting 
poverty  but  that  the  conclusions  did  not 
neceaaarUy  reflect  the  views  of  the  commis- 
sion. 

Community  Action  financed  ptlmarUy 
with  Federal  funds  through  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  attempted  to  help 
the  poor  to  help  themselves  by  decentrallz- 
"ng  policy  control  to  neighborhood  boards 
ind  operation  units. 

THREE  hundred  thirty-thrxb  acrkcub 

FIRAMCKD 

The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  26  com- 
miinity  corporations  In  various  disadvan- 
taged neighborhoods,  supervised  by  the 
CouncU  Against  Poverty  through  Its  adinlnis- 
tratlve  arm,  the  Community  Development 
Agency.  In.  all  831  independent  "delegate 
agencies"  have  received  money  through  the 
program  to  work  with  the  poor. 

The  effort  faces  an  uncertain  future  be- 
cause the  Nixon  Administration  has  phased 
out  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  *tu^ 
local  officials  are  not  sure  about  the  extent 
to  which  revenue-sharing  money  expected  to 
begin  flowon  July  1  wlU  permit  continuance 
of  the  program. 

The  commission's  report,  prepared  by  Its 
staff  under  the  direction  of  Forrest  Broman. 
said  the  main  shortcoming  of  the  program 
was  the  fact  Its  agencies  were  separated  In- 
tentlonaUy  from  extsting  munlcipal-aervlee 
agencies. 

"Community  Action  inevitably  came  to 
represent  a  separate  constituency  and  a 
competiiig  lnstit««on  for  the  delivery  of 
services  to  the  poor,"  the  report  said.  It 
added  that  "ethnic  and  racial  <n— wi^om^ 
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had  plagued  th«  program.  dlBruptlog  tha 
democratic  process  of  electing  leaders  from 
among  the  poor. 

FBoBLnc  axuriv  klsewhsix 
The  report  noted  that  New  York  was  not 
the  only  large  city  where  antlpoverty  pro- 
gramb  had  been  "prevented  from  developing 
as  strong  and  effective  Institutions." 

To  aid  decentralization,  the  report  recom- 
mends that  district  boundaries  not  be  drawn 
"on  explicit  racial  or  ethnic  grounds"  and 
the  elections  for  Community  Action  posts  be 
oonducted  by  disinterested  agencies  or.  If 
possible,  as  part  of  regular  state  and  mu- 
nicipal elections  to  assure  maximum  voter 
participation. 

Mr.  Chalrmsui,  these  observations  and 
recommendations  are  offered  In  a  spirit 
at  trying  to  maximize  the  effectiveness  of 
Federal  antlpoverty  dollars  and  trying  to 
get  decisionmaking  onto  the  level  closest 
to  the  people.  That  cannot  be  done  when 
we  subsidize  failure,  create  disincentives 
to  success,  and  rely  upon  an  elitist,  arro- 
gant, and  removed  bureaucracy  in  Wash- 
ington. 

I  would  prefer  tb  see  till  the  factors 
which  I  have  enumerated  in  my  remarks 
this  afternoon  embodied  in  the  legisla- 
tion before  us.  I  could  prepare  and  offer 
the  most  carefully  drawn  of  amendments 
to  accomplish  that,  but  I  know  they 
would  not  be  accepted  by  the  majority, 
because  they  disagree  with  the  approach 
which  would  be  embodied  in  those 
amendments. 

The  amendment  which  I  offer  tomor- 
row is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  I 
realize  that  it  Is  open  to  the  charge  that 
It  does  not  go  far  enough,  and  for  some, 
I  suppose,  that  Is  true.  But  the  amend- 
ment continues  in  the  process  begim  by 
tills  body  in  1967  through  adoption  of 
the  Green  amendment.  It  Is,  I  believe, 
worthy  of  the  support  of  all  the  Members. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  3-year  extension 
of  Project  Follow  Through  contained  In 
title  vn,  part  B,  of  this  legislation.  Under 
this  bill.  Follow  Through  will  be  consti- 
tuted as  a  separate  authority  wltliin  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  suid 
Welfare;  and  the  program  will  have  an 
authorization  of  $60  million  per  year 
through  fiscal  year  1977.  Working  in  tan- 
dem with  Project  Head  Start,  Fy>llow 
Through  can  continue  as  one  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  most  effective  pro- 
grams in  the  national  effort  to  achieve 
equal  educational  opportunity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  recognize 
that  the  administration  does  not  support 
the  extension  of  the  PoUow  Through  pro- 
gram, the  Congress  has  yet  to  receive  any 
Justification  to  support  HEW's  recom- 
mendation to  terminate  this  program.  In 
fact,  all  the  findings  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  support 
the  conclusion  that  Follow  Through  has 
been  one  of  the  most  effective  educa- 
tional programs  ever  supported  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Ml  Chairman,  I  have  personaUy  ob- 
servM  the  benefits  that  Project  Follow 
Through  has  brought  to  the  disadvan- 
taged schoolchildren  in  this  society.  The 
Carman  School  program  in  Waukegan, 
HI.,  has  been  acclaimed  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  Follow  Through  projects 
In  the  Nation. 

Five  years  ago,  many  disadvantaged 
students  In  the  Waukegan  area  were  not 
learning  very  much.  Reading  scores  were 


low  and  parents  were  without  any  real 
hope.  Today,  with  the  help  of  a  success- 
ful Follow  Through  program,  these  same 
children  are  benefiting  from  a  greatly 
enhanced  education  experience  at  the 
Carman  School.  Tests  now  put  these  stu- 
dents on  a  par  with  their  peers  through- 
out the  school  district,  and  parents  are 
actively  involved  in  school  activities  with 
their  children. 

In  brief,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  seen 
how  the  commitment  of  the  people  of 
Waukegan  in  my  district,  supported  by 
the  financial  and  technical  assistance 
that  Follow  Through  has  {provided,  made 
the  American  promise  of  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  a  reality  for  the  highly 
motivated  youth  at  Carman  School. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Follow  Through 
program  has  been  adequately  tested  both 
at  Carman  School  In  my  district  and  at 
schools  around  the  Nation.  The  program 
has  been  very  successful  In  achieving  Its 
worthy  goals.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
continue  their  strong  support  of  Follow 
Through  both  today  and  in  the  future,  so 
that  this  program  can  remain  at  the 
forefront  of  the  national  effort  to  attain 
equal  educational  opportunity  for  all  of 
America's  schoolchildren. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  by  tltirthe  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  printed  in  the  reported  bill  as 
an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows :  4 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  0/ 
America  in  Confess  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Community  Services  Act 
of  1974". 
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Sec.  1141.  Appointment  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce. 
Sec.  1143.  Transfer  of  personnel. 
Sec.  Il43.  Regulations. 
Sec.  1144.  Appeals,  notice  and  hearlnga. 
Sec.  1146.  Records  and  audit. 
Sec.  1146.  Congressional  review. 

Part  D — Authorization  op  Appropriations 
Sec.  1156.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
TITLE  Xn— AUTHORIZATION  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 
Sec.  1201.  Authorization  of  appropriations 
Sec.  1202.  Availability  of  ftmds. 

TITLE  Xin— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  1301.  Definitions. 
Sec.  1302.  Nondiscrimination. 
Sec.  1303.  Guidelines. 
Sec.  1304.  Criminal  provisions. 
Sec.  1305.  Withholding  certain  Federal  taxes 

by  antlpoverty  agencies. 
Sec.  1306.  Repeal  of  Economic  Opportunity 

Act  of  1964. 
Sec.  1307.  Effective  date. 


■■%. 


statement  of  purpose 
Sec.  2.  (a)  This  Act  provides  for  commu- 
nity service  programs,  together  with  appro- 
priate powers  and  responsibilities  designed 
to  assist  m  the  development  and  coordlna- 
Uon  of  such  programs.  The  purpose  of  this 
Act  Is,  first  of  all,  to  establish  within  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
iW)  the  Community  Action  Administration 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Admlnlstra- 
Won").  Second,  the  purpose  Is  to  eliminate 
the  poverty  in  this  Nation  by  opening  to 
everyone  the  opportunity  for  education  and 
training,  the  opportunity  to  work,  and  the 
opportunity  to  Uve  In  decency  and  dignity 
It  is  the  purpose  of  thU  Act  to  strengthen. 


supplement,  and  coordinate  efforts  In  fur- 
therance of  these  policies. 

(b)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  It 
Is  highly  desirable  to  employ  the  resotirces 
of  the  private  sector  of  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  and  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments  In  all  such  efforts  to  further  the  policy 
of  this  Act. 

TITLE  I— URBAN  AND  RURAL  COMMU- 
NITY ACTION  PROGRAMS 

statement  op  purpose 

Sec.  101.  (a)  This  part  provides  for  com- 
munity action  agencies  and  programs,  pre- 
scribes the  structure  and  describes  the  func- 
tions   of    conxmumty    action    agencies    and 
authorizes  financial  assistance  to  community 
action  programs  and  related  projects  and  ac- 
tivities. Its  basic  purpose  Is  to  stimulate  a 
better  focusing  of  all  avaUable  local.  State 
private,  and  Federal  resources  upon  the  goal 
of  enabling  low-income  families,  and  low- 
Income  Individuals  of  all  ages,  in  rural  and 
urban  areas  to  attain  the  skills,  knowledge 
and  motivations  and  secure  the  opportvml- 
tles  needed  for  them  to  become  fully  self- 
sufficient.  Its  specific  purposes  are  to  pro- 
mote, as  methods  of  achieving  a  better  fo- 
cusing of  resources  on  the  goal  of  Individual 
and  family  self-sufficiency — 
K.AJ.^   *^*  strengthening  of  community  capa- 
bilities for  planning  and  coordinating  Fed- 
eral, state,  and  other  assistance  related  to 
the  elimination  of  poverty,  so  that  this  as- 
sutance,  through  the  efforts  of  local  officials 
organizations,    and    Interested    and    affected 
citizens,   can   be  made  more  re^onsive  to 
local  needs  and  conditions. 

(2)  the  better  organization  of  a  range  of 
services  related  to  the  needs  of  the  poor,  so 
that  these  services  may  be  made  more  ef- 
fnrtVJlH  "'^.'^  efficient  in  helping  families  and 
individuals  to  overcome  particular  problems 
in  a  way  that  takes  account  of,  and  supports 
S:  P™^*^  ^  overcoming,  related  prob! 
-J?'  ^^  greater  use,  subject  to  adequate 

novatlve  approaches  In.  attacking  causes  of 
poverty,  so  as  to  develop  IncreasInglyTffe^- 
STt^ceT'"'^    °'    employing    avauSle^^- 

of^tli'nro^r'^P'^i'*  *°**  implementation 
^rv^t>f/^"°^  *°'*  projects  designed  to 
serve  the  poor  or  low-income  areas  with  the 

^?h'^Tr.«'^'!?  participation  of  «SdeSl 
or  the  areas  and  members  of  the  erouns 
served  so  as  to  best  stimulate  and  talTJS! 
ment^;?  °'  capabUltles  for^  self-advLS- 
^rnw^t  '^""  ^*  those /programs  ^ 
projects  are  otherwise  meaaiMnu  to  and 
wlde^ly  milized  by  their  Int^^n^flcJ^- 

r.l~  *l>e  broademng  of  th/resource  base  of 
l^^  '^"^  to  the  e'Umlnatlon  of^v- 
f-J'o  H^  ^  ^"«-  ^  ««ldltion  to  the  J^. 
ices  and  assistance  of  public  officials  pr^^: 
religious.  Charitable,  and  neighborho^ "S! 
nlzatlons  and  Individual  cittojus.  a  m^re^ 
tlve  role  for  business,  Ubor,  and  proS,^i 
groups  able  to  provide  emplo^^ent^ppor^ 
tunltles  or  otherwise  Influence  toe  quant?^ 
and^  quality  of  services  of  concern^  t^S 

r^\^\}^,  "^^^  <»«^1»«<»  to  be  the  pur- 

^is2.t?„^  ^*"  '^'^  "^^  P°"*^y  °'  the  Ad. 
nuntetratlon  to  provide  for  basic  education, 
health   care,   vocational   training,   and  em- 
fn°.^'^K  °PP°''t^ltles  in  rural  America  tx> 
eruible  the  poor  living  In  rural  areas  to  re- 
main to  such  areas  and  become  self-sufficient 
ttereln.  It  shall  not  be  the  purpose  of  this 
title  or  the  poUcy  of  the  Administration  to 
encourage  the  rural  poor  to  migrate  to  ur- 
ban areas.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  the  finding  of 
Congress  that  continuation  of  such  migra- 
tion is  frequently  not  In  the  best  Interests 
Of  the  poor  and  tends  to>«Hher  congest  the 
already  overcrowded  sitims  and  ghettos  of 
our  Nation's  cities.      / 
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Past   A — CoiocmnTT   Action 
AND   Pbogiams 

mSIGNATIOM  or  COMMUMITT  ACTION  AOENCIKS : 
COMirUNITT     ACTION     PKOOSAMS 


to  be  deslgn&tecKas  the  community  actlou 
agency  for  such  community  or  to  designate 
a  public  or  private  nonproflt  agency  or  orga- 
nization to  be  so  designated  by  the  Director. 
3EC.  111.  (a)   A  community  action  agency     k-'?>  No  political  subdivision  of  a  SUte  shall 

*U  be  a  Suie  or  poUtlcal  Lbdlvlslon  of^     ^J^'iT^t}" ^^^'^'t^'^^  '^"°''h  ^^^^ 
''  "    -     gram  of  a  community  action  agency  desig- 

nated under  subsection  (a)  if  the  elected 
or  duly  appointed  governing  officials  of  such 
political  subdivision  do  not  wish  to  be  so 
Included.  Such  political  subdivision,  and  any 
public  or  private  nonprofit  organization  or 
agency  designated  by  It,  shall  be  eligible  for 
designation  as  a^'cdinmunlty  action  agency 
on  the  same  l/asls  m  other  political  sub- 
divisions and.  their  designees. 

(f)  For  the^urpoMft  of  this  title,  a  tribal 
government  of^an-fndlan  reservation  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
Stete. 

(g)  In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities 
\inder  this  part  the  Director  may  delegate  to 
a  State,  in  accordance  with  criteria  and 
guidelines  established  by  him,  such  func- 
tions as  he  deems  appropriate,  except  that 
no  such  delegation  shall  take  place  unless 
all  the  community  action  agencies  within 
•uch  State  formaUy  indicate  their  approval 
of  such  proposed  delegation. 

OOMMUNrrt    ACTION    ACXNCtES    AN^    BOAKDS 

Sbc.  113.  (a)  Each  community  action  agen- 
cy which  la  a  state  or  a  political  subdivision 
Of  a  State  or  a  combtnAtlon  of  political  sub- 
divisions, shall  administer  its  program 
through  a  community  action  board  which 
shall  meet  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(b).  Each  community  aictlon  agency  which  Is 
a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency  or  orga- 
nization designated  by  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,  or  combination  of 
polltleal  subdivisions,  or  la  an  agency  desig- 
nated by  the  Director  under  section  111(d). 
shall  have  a  governing  board  which  shall 
meet  the  requirements  of  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Kach  board  to  which  this  subsection 
applies  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  fifty- 
one  members  and  shall  be  so  constituted  that 
(1)  one-third  of  the  members  of  the  board 
are  elected  public  officials,  or  their  represent- 
atives, except  that  if  the  number  of  elected 
officials  reasonably  available  and  willing  to 
serve  is  lees  than  one-third  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  board,  membership  on  the  board 
of  appointive  public  officials  may  be  counted 
in  meeting  such  one-third  requirement.  (2) 
at  least  one-third  of  the  members  are  per- 
sons chosen  in  accordance  with  democratic 
selection  procedures  adequate  to  assure  that 
they  are  representative  of  the  poor  In  the 
area  served,  and  (3)  the  remainder  of  the 
members  are  officials  or  members  of  business, 
Industry,  labor,  religious,  welfare,  education, 
or  other  major  groups  and  interests  in  the 
community.  Each  member  of  the  board  se- 
lected to  represent  a  specific  geographic  area 
within  a  community  must  reside  In  the  area 
he  represents.  No  person  selected  under  clause 
(3)  or  (3)  of  this  subsection  as  a  member  of 
a  board  shall  serve  on  such  board  for  more 
than  five  consecutive  years,  or  more  than 
a  total  of  ten  years. 

(c)  Where  a  community  action  agency 
places  responsibility  for  major  policy  deter- 
minations with  respect  to  the  character, 
funding,  extent,  and  administration  of  and 
budgeting  for  programs  to  be  carried  on  in 
a  particular  geographic  area  within  the  com- 
munity in  a  subsidiary  board,  council,  or 
similar  agency,  such  board,  council,  or  agen- 
cy shall  be  bro«ulIy  representative  of  such 
area,  subject  to  regiilatlons  of  the  Director 
which  assure  adequate  opportunity  for  mem- 


State  (having  elected  or  duly  appointed  gov- 
erning officials) ,  or  a  combination  of  such 
political  Bubdivlsloni,  or  a  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agency  or  organization  which  has 
been  designated  by  a  State  or  such  a  polit- 
ical subdivision  (»'  combination  of  such  sub- 
jllvisions,  which — 

(1;  has  the  power  and  authority  and  will 
perform  the  functions  set  forth  in  section 
113,  Including  the  power  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  public  and  private  nonprofit 
agencies  and  organizations  to  assist  In  ful- 
filling the  purposes  of  this  title,  and 

(3)  Is  determined  to  be  capable  of  plan- 
ning, conducting,  administering,  and  eval- 
uating a  community  action  program  and  is 
currently  designated  as  a  community  ac- 
tion agency  by  the  E>lrector. 
A  community  action  program  la  a  commu- 
nity  based   and   operated   program — 

(1)  which  includes  or  Is  designed  to  in- 
clude a  sufficient  num]>er  of  projects  or  com- 
ponents to  provide,  in  sum,  a  range  of  serv- 
ices and  activities  having  a  measurable  and 
potentially  major  impact  on  causes  of  pov- 
erty In  the  community  or  those  areas  of  the 
eonuhunity  where  poverty  is  a  particularly 
acute  problem; 

(3)  which  has  been  developed  and  which 
organizes  and  combines  its  component  proj- 
ects and  activities.  In  a  manner  appropriate 
to  carry  out  all  the  purposes  of  this  part; 
and 

(3)  which  conforms  to  such  other  sup- 
iHementary  criteria  as  the  Director  may  pre- 
scribe consistent  with  the  purposes  and  pro- 
visions of  this  tlt)e. 

(b)  Components  of  a  community  action 
program  may  be  administered  by  the  com- 
munity action  agency,  where  consistent  with 
sound  and  efficient  management  and  appli- 
cable law,  or  by  other  agencies.  They  may 
be  projects  eligible  for  assistance  under  this 
part,  or  projects  assisted  from  other  public 
or  private  sources;  and  they  may  be  either 
specially  designed  to  meet  local  heeds,  or 
designed  pursuant  to  the  eligibility  stand- 
ards of  a  State  or  Pederal  program  providing 
asiistsnce  to  a  particular  kind  of  activity 
which  will  help  In  meeting  those  needs. 

(c)  For  the  ptirpoee  of  this  title,  a  com- 
munity may  be  a  city,  county,  multlclty.  or 
multicounty  unit,  an  Indian  reservation,  or 
a  neighborhood  or  other  area  (irrespective 
of  boundaries  or  political  subdivisions) 
which  provides  a  suitable  org-inlzational  base 
and  possesses  the  commonality  of  interest 
needed  for  a  community  action  program.  The 
Director  shall  consult  with  the  beads  of 
other  Federal  agencies  responsible  for  pro- 
grams relating  to  work  and  training  pro- 
grams, physical  and  economic  development 
housmg.  education,  health,  and  other  com- 


munity services 
ment  of  cote: 
boundaries  for 
thoee  programs 
gr&ms  assisted  u 
(d)  The  Dlrec 
vide  financial 


encourage  the  establlsb- 
ous  or  complementary 
Ing  purposes  among 
community  action  pro- 
[er  this  title. 
may  designate  and  pro- 
ce  to  a  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agency  as  a  community  action 
agency  in  lieu  of  a  commtmlty  action  agency 
deelgnaited  under  subaection  (a)  for  activi- 
ties of  the  kmd  described  in  this  part  where 
be  determines  (1)  that  the  community  sc- 
tlon    agency    serving    the    commtmlty    has 


faUed,  after  having  a  reasonable  opportunlty~^*^J^'P   **'   ^f****   P"''"<=   offlclaU  on   such 
^  ^*^  '      board,  council,  or  agency.  Bach  conmiunlty 

action  agency  shall  be  encouraged  to  make 
uss     of     neighborhood-based    organizations 


to  do  so.  to  submit  a  satisfactory  plan  for 
a  community  action  program  which  meets 
the  criteria  for  approval  set  forth  in  this 
title,  or  to  carry  out  such  plan  in  a  satis- 
factory manner,  or  (2)  that  neither  the  State 
^nor  any  qualified  political  subdivision  or 
oomblnaUon  oS  such  subdivision  Is  willing 


eompoeed  of  residsnU  of  the  area  or  mem- 
bers of  the  groups  served  to  assist  such 
agency  in  the  planning,  conduct,  and  evalu- 
ation of  components  of  the  oommunlty  ac- 
tion profram. 


(d)  (1)  The  Director  shall  promulgate  such 
standards  or  rules  relating  to  the  scheduUng 
and  notice  of  meetings,  quorums  (which  shall 
be  not  less  than  50  per  centum  of  the  total 
membership),  procedures,  establishment  ctf 
conunlttees,  and  similar  matters  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  to  assure  that  boards  which 
are  subject  to  subsection  (b)  provide  a  con- 
tinuing and  effective  mechanism  for  securiiw 
broad,  community  involvement  in  prograna 
assisted  under  this  title  and  that  all  groups 
or  elements  represented  on  those  boards  have 
a  full  and  fair  opportunity  to  participate  In 
decisions  aSecting  those  programs.  Such 
standards  or  rules  shall  not  preclude  any 
such  board  from  appointing  an  executtie 
committee  or  similar  group,  which  faWy 
refiects  the  comp>osltlon  of  the  board,  to 
transact  the  board's  btislness  between  Hi 
meetings.  The  quorum  requirements  for  any 
such  committee  or  group,  which  shall  not 
be  less  than  60  percent  of  the  membership, 
shall  be  established  by  the  board. 

(2)  the  Director  shall  require  com- 
munity action  agencies  to  establish  pro- 
cedures under  which  community  agendM 
and  representative  groups  of  the  poor  whldi 
feel  themselves  Inadequately  represented  on 
the  community  action  board  or  governing 
board  may  petition  for  adequate  representa- 
tion. 

(e)  The  powers  of  every  community  actton 
agency  governing  board  shall  include  ths 
power  to  appoint  persons  to  senior  staff  posi- 
tions, to  determine  major  personnel,  flsetl 
and  program  policies,  to  approve  overall  pro- 
gram plans  and  priorities,  and  to  assure  oom- 
pliance  with  conditions  of  and  approve  pro- 
posals for  financial  assistance  under  thk 
part. 

(f )  Eadh  community  action  board  reftmd 
to  in  th|B  first  sentence  of  subsection  (ti 
shaU— \A 

( 1 )  h»e  a  full  opportunity  to  particlpsti 
In  the  dayelopment  and  Implementation  of 
all  programs  and  projects  designed  to  tcm 
the  poor  or  low-Income  areas  with  maximum 
feasible  participation  of  residents  of  tl» 
areas  and  members  of  the  group  served,  m 
as  to  best  stimulate  and  take  full  advantHi 
of  capabilities  for  self-advancement  and  m- 
sure  that  those  programs  and  projects  in 
otherwise  meaningful  to  and  widely  utUlMd 
by  their  Intended  beneficiaries; 

(2)  have  at  least  one-third  of  Its  memlwi 
chosen  in  accordance  with  democratic  atlec- 
tion  procedures  adequate  to  assure  UuX 
they  are  represenutivs  of  the  poor  la  the 
area  served; 

(3)  be  so  established  and  organised 
the  poor  and  residents  of  the  area  con< 
will  be  enabled  to  influence  tbs 
of   programs    affecting    their    Intei 
regularly  participate    in   the  plannlJ 
implementation  of  those  programs; 

(4)  be  a  continuing  and  effectttVmechs- 
nism  for  securing  broad  community  involve- 
ment  in  the  programs  assisted  under  thlt 
UUe. 

(g)  The  Director  shall  Insure  that  no  else- 
tion  or  other  democratic  selection  procednn 
conducted  pursuant  to  clause  (3)  of  subtte- 
tlon  (b).  or  pursuant  to  clause  (3)  of  nib- 
section  (f).  shaU  be  held  on  a  Sabbath  Oar 
which  is  observed  as  a  day  of  rest  and  wor- 
ship by  residents  in  the  area  served. 

spscinc  powxBs  AMD  rnNCTioMB  or 

COUIIONITT    ACTION    AOENCIXS 

Sac.  113.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  lU  ow- 
all  responsibility  for  planning,  ooordlnsting, 
evaluating,  and  administering  a  community 
action  program,  a  community  action  agencT 
must  have  authority  under  its  charter  or  ap- 
plicable law  to  receive  and  adminis.ter  tvaSi 
under  this  part,  funds  and  contrlbutkiof 
from  private  or  local  public  sources  vWdi 
may  be  used  in  support  of  a  conununlty  se- 
tion  program,  and  funds  under  any  Pedail 
or  State  asslstanos  program  pumUDt  to 
which  a  public  or  private  nonprofit 
(as  the  case  may  bs)  orfanlasd  In 
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ance  with  this  title  could  act  as  grantee, 
contractor,  or  sponsor  of  projcts  appropriate 
for  incltislon  in  a  community  action  pro- 
gram. A  conununlty  action  agency  must  also 
be  empowered  to  transfer  funds  so  received, 
and  to  delegate  powers  to  other  agencies, 
subject  to  the  powers  of  its  governing  board 
and  its  overall  program  responsibilities.  This 
power  to  transfer  funds  and  delegate  powers 
must  include  the  power  to  make  transfers 
and  delegations  covering  component  projects 
In  all  cases  where  this  will  contribute  to 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  or  otherwise 
further  program  objectives.  X^ 

(b)  In  exercising  its  powers  and  carrying 
out  its  overall  responsibility  for  a  commu- 
nity action  program,  a  community  action 
agency  shall  have,  subject  to  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  at  least  the  following  functions: 

( 1 )  planning  systematically  for  and  evalu- 
ating the  program,  including  actions  to  de- 
velop Information  as  to  the  problems  and 
causes  of  poverty  in  the  community,  de- 
termine how  much  and  how  effectively  as- 
sistance is  being  provided  to  deal  with  those 
problems  and  causes,  and  establish  priorities 
among  projects,  activities  and  areas  as 
needed  for  the  best  and  most  efficient  use  of 
resources. 

(2)  Encouraging  agencies  engaged  in  activi- 
ties related  to  the  community  action  pro- 
gram to  plan  for,  secure  and  administer  as- 
sistance available  under  this  part  or  from 
other  sources  on  a  common  or  cooperative 
basis;  providing  planning  or  technical  assist- 
ance to  thosa  agencies;  and  generally,  in  co- 
operation with  community  agencies  and  of- 
ficials, undertaking  actions  to  improve  exist- 
ing efforts  to  attack  poverty,  such  as  Im- 
proving day-to-jlay  communication,  closing 
service  gaps,  focusing  resources  on  the  most 
needy,  and  providing  additional  c^portu- 
nltles  to  low-income  Indlvlducds  for  regular 
employment  or  participation  in  the  programs 
or  activities  for  which  those  community 
agencies  and  officials  are  responsible. 

(3)  Initiating  and  sponsoring  projects  re- 
sponsive to  needs  of  the  poor  which  are  not 
otherwise  being  met,  with  partlculair  em- 
phasis on  providing  central  or  common  serv- 
ices that  can  be  drawn  upon  by  a  variety  of 
related  programs,  developing  new  approaches 
or  new  types  of  services  that  can  be  incor- 
porated into  other  programs,  and  filling  gaps 
pending  the  expansion  or  modification  of 
thoee  programs. 

(4)  Establishing  effective  procedures  by 
which  the  poor  and  area  residents  concerned 
will  be  enabled  to  influence  the  character  of 
programs  affecting  their  Interests  providing 
for  their  regular  participation  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  those  programs,  and  providing 
technical  and  other  support  needed  to  en- 
able the  poor  and  neighborhood  groups  to 
secure  on  their  own  behalf  available  asslst- 
anos from  public  and  private  sourceB. 

(6)  Joining  with  and  encouraging  busi- 
ness, labor,  and  other  private  groups  and 
organizations  to  undertake,  together  with 
public  officials  and  agencies,  activities  In  sup- 
port of  the  oommunlty  action  program 
which  wUl  result  In  the  additional  use  of 
private  resources  and  capabilities,  with  a 
view  to  such  things  as  developing  new  em- 
ployment opportunities,  stimulating  Invest- 
ment that  win  have  a  measurable  impact  in 
reducing  poverty  among  residents  of  areas  of 
concentrated  poverty.  and  providing 
methods  by  which  residents  of  thosa  areas 
can  work  with  private  groups,  firms,  and 
institutions  in  seeking  solutions  to  problems 
of  common  concern. 

ADldNIBTSATIVX    STANDASDS 

Ssc.  114.  (a)  Each  community  action 
agency  shall  observe,  and  <hall  (as  appro- 
priate) require  or  encourage  other  agencies 
participating  in  a  community  action  pro- 
gram to  observe,  standards  of  organization, 
management  and  administration  which  will 
*asure,  so  far  as  reasonably  possible,  that  all 


program  activities  are  conducted  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  title 
and  the  objective  of  providing  assistance  ef- 
fectively, efficiently,  and  free  of  any  taint  of 
partisan  political  bias  or  personal  or  family 
favoritism.  Each  community  action  agency 
shall  establish  or  adopt  rules  to  carry  out 
this  section,  which  shall  Include  rules  to  as- 
sure full  staff  accountability  In  matters  gov- 
erned by  law.  regulations,  or  agency  policy. 
Each  community  action  agency  shall  also 
provide  for  reasonable  public  access  to  in- 
formation, including  but  not  limited  to  pub- 
lic hearings  at  the  request  of  appropriate 
community  groups  and  reasonable  public 
access  to  books  and  records  of  the  agency  or 
other  agencies  engaged  in  program  activities 
or  operations  involving  th^e  use  of  authority 
or  funds  for  which  it  Is  responsible.  And  each 
community  action  agency  shall  adopt  for 
Itself  and  other  agencies  vising  funds  or 
exercising  authority  for  which  it  is  respon- 
sible, rules  designed  to  establish  specific 
standards  governing  salaries,  salary  Increases, 
travel  k.  and  per  diem  allowances,  and  other 
employee  benefits:  to  assure  that  only  per- 
sons capable  of  discharging  their  duties  with 
competence  and  Integrity  are  employed  and 
that  employees  are  promoted  or  advanced 
under  Impartial  procedures  calculated  to 
improve  agency  performance  and  effective- 
ness; to  guard  against  personal  or  financial 
conflicts  of  Intereets;  and  to  define  employee 
duties  of  advocacy  on  behalf  of  the  i>oor  In 
an  appropriate  manner  which  will  in  any 
case  preclude  employees  from  participating. 
In  connection  with  liie  performance  of  their 
duties.  In  any  form  of  picketing,  protest,  or 
other  direct  action  which  Is  in  violation  of 
law. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  rules  or 
regulations  to  supplement  subsection  (a), 
which  shall  be  binding  on  all  agencies  carry- 
ing on  community  action  program  activities 
with  financial  assistance  under  this  title. 
Re  may,  where  appropriate,  establish  special 
or  simplified  requirements  for  smaller  agen- 
cies or  agencies  op>eratlng  In  rxiral  aasas. 
These  special  requirements  shall  not,  how- 
ever, affect  the  applicability  of  rules  govern- 
ing confiicts  of  interest,  use  of  position  or 
authority  for  partisan  or  nonpartisan  politi- 
cal purposee  or  participation  in  direct  action, 
regardless  of  customary  practices  or  rules 
among  agenclee  in  the  community.  The  Di- 
rector shall  consult  with  the  heads  of  other 
Federal  agencies  reejwnslble  for  programs 
providing  assistance  to  activities  which  may 
be  included  in  community  action  programs 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  njaximum  con- 
sistency between  rules  or  regtilations  pre- 
scribed or  followed  by  thoee  agencies  and 
those  prescribed  under  this  section. 

HOVSINO  DXVXLOrMXNT  AND  SSSVICBS 
OaOANIZATIONS 

See.  115.  Bach  community  action  agency 
shall  encourage  the  establishment  of  housing 
development  and  sen-lbes  organizations  de- 
signed to  focus  on  the  housing  needs  of  low- 
Income  families  and  individuals.  Such  orga- 
nizations shall  provide  the  technical,  admin- 
istrative, and  financial  assistance  which  is 
required  to  help  low-Income  families  and  in- 
dividuals more  effectively  to  utilize  existing 
programs,  and  which  is  required  to  enable 
nonprofit,  cooperative,  and  public  sponsors 
more  effectively  to  take  advantage  of  existing 
Federal.  State,  and  local  mortgage  Insurance 
and  housing  assistance  programs.  Where  ap- 
propriate, such  organizatloivs  may  be  non- 
profit housing  development  corporations. 
Such  corptoratlons  may  themselves  become 
sponsors  of  hovistng  under  existing  programs 
of  specialized  housing  agencies,  but  under 
no  circumstances  shall  such  corporations  in- 
sure mortgages  or  duplicate  the  long-term 
capital  financing  functions  of  programs  now 
administered  by  the  specialized  housing  agen- 
cies. Housing  development  and  service  orga- 
nizations shall  coordinate  their  efforts  with 


other  community   action   agency  efforts  so 
that  any  programs  undertaken  under  author- 
ity of  this  section  shall  be  closely  related  to 
other  community  action  programs. 
Past  B — Financial   Assistance  to   Comitu- 

Nirr     Action     Programs     and     Rzlato 

Acnvmzs 

GENCSAI.  provisions  FOE  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCZ 

Sec.  121.  (a)  The  Director  nMiy_  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  community  action  agen- 
cies for  the  planning  conduct,  administra- 
tion, and  evaluation  of  community  action 
programs  and  components.  Thoee  compo- 
nents nay  involve,  without  Umitatiofi,  other 
activities  and  supporting  faculties  designed 
to  assist  participants  Including  the  elderly 
poor — 

(1)  to  secure  and  retain  meaningful  em- 
ployment; 


(2)  ^  attain  an  adequate  education; 


~comBr 


make  better  use  of  available  In- 


(4)  to  provide  and  maintain  adequate 
housing  and  a  suitable  living  environment: 

(5)  To  undertake  family  planning,  con- 
sistent with  personal  and  family  goals,  reli- 
gious and  moral  convictions; 

(6)  to  obtain  services  for  the  prevention 
of  narcotics  addiction.  alcohoUsm.  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  narcotic  addicts  and  alco- 
holics; 

(7)  to  obtain  emergency  assistance 
through  loans  or  grants  to  meet  Immediate 
and  urgent  individual  and  family  needs,^- 
cluding  the  need  for  health  services,  nutri- 
tious food,  housing,  and  employment-related 
assistance; 

(8)  to  remove  obstacles  and  solve  per- 
soma  and  famUy  problems  which  block  the 
achievement  of  self-sufficiency: 

(9)  to  achieve  greater  participation  in  the 
affairs  of  the  community:  and 

(10)  to  make  more  frequent  and  effective 
use  of  other  programs  related  to  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

He  may  also  provide  financial  assistance  to 
other  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  to 
aid  them  in  planning  for  the  establishment 
of  a  community  action  agency. 

(b)  If  the  Director  determines  that  a  lim- 
ited purpose  project  or  program  Invdrtng  ac- 
tivltiee  otherwise  eligible  under  this  section 
is  needed  to  serve  needs  of  low-income  fam- 
ilies and  individuals  in  a  community  and  no 
community  action  agency  has  been  desig- 
nated for  that  community  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 111,  or  where  a  community  action  agency 
gives  its  approval  for  such  a  program  to  be 
funded  directly  through  a  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agency  or  organization,  he  may  ex- 
tend financial  assistance  for  that  project  or 
program  to  a  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency  which  he  finds  is  capable  of  carrying 
out  the  project  in  an  efficient  and  effective 
manner  consistent  with  the  purpose  of  this 
title. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  necessary 
rulee  or  regulations  governing  applications 
for  assistance  under  this  section  to  assure 
that  every  reasonable  effort  Is  made  by  each 
applicant  to  secure  the  views  of  local  public 
officials  and  agencies  m  the  community  hav- 
ing a  direct  or  substantial  interest  in  the  ap- 
plication and  to  resolve  all  issues  of  coopera- 
tion and  possible  duplication  prior  to  its 
submission. 

(d)  The  Director  shall  require,  as  a  con- 
dition of  assistance,  that  each  community 
action  agency  has  adopted  a  systematic  ap- 
proach to  the  achievement  of  the  purpoeee 
of  this  title  and  to  the  utilization  of  fvmds 
provided  under  this  part.  Such  systematic  ap- 
proach shall  encompass  a  planning  and  Im- 
plementation process  which  seeks  to  identify 
the  problems  and  causes  of  poverty  in  the 
conamunity,  seeks  to  mobilize  and  coordinate 
relevant  public  and  private  resources,  estab- 
lishes program  priorities,  links  program  com- 
ponents with  one  another  and  with  other  rel- 
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©vant  programs,  and  provides  for  evaluation. 
The  Director  may.  however,  extend  the  time 
for  such  requirement  to  Uke  Into  accoimt 
the  length  of  time  a  program  has  been  In 
operation.  He  shall  also  take  necessary  steps 
to  assure  the  participation  of  other  Federal 
agenoles  In  support  of  the  development  and 
Implementation  of  plans  under  thla  subMc- 
tlon. 
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(e)    In  order  to  promote  local  responal- 
bUlty  and  Initiative,  the  Director  shall  not 
establish  binding  national  priorities  on  funds 
authorized  by  thU  section,  but  he  shall  re- 
view each  application  for  financial  assistance 
on  Its  merits.  Before  extending  financial  aa- 
Blatance  to  a  new  community  action  agency 
'  under  thU  section,  and  In  determining  the 
amount  of  and  conditions  on  which  such 
aasutanc©   shall   be   extended,   the  Director 
shall    consider   the   extent    and    nature    of 
poverty  in  the  community  and  the  probable 
capacity  of  the  agency  to  carry  out  an  ef- 
fective program.  In  reviewing  or  supplement-- 
Ing  financial  assistance  to  a  previously  exist- 
ing community  action  agency,  he  shall  con- 
sider the  progress  made  In  carrying  on  pro- 
gnma  by  such  agency. 

sprciAi,  niQCRAics  ahd  assistancz 
Sec.  122.  (a)  a  order  to  stimulate  actions 
to  meet   or   deal   with   particularly  critical 
needs  or  problems  of  the  poor  which   are 
TOmmon  to  a  number  of  comm\inltles,  the 
Director  may  develop  and  carry  on  special 
programs  imder  this  section.  This  authority 
8haU  be  used  only  where  the  Director  de- 
termines that  the  objectives  sought  cotild 
not  be  effectively  achieved  through  the  use 
of  authorities  under  section  121.  including 
aaalstance  to  components  or  projects  based 
on   models  developed   and  promulgated    by 
him.  It  shall  also  be  uaed  only  with  respect 
to   programs    which    (A)    Involve   activities 
Which  can  be  Incorporated  Into  or  be  closely 
coordinated    with    community    action    pro- 
grama,  (B)  Involve  significant  new  combina- 
tions of  resources  or  new  and  Innovative  ap- 
proaches, or  (C)  are  structured  In  a  way  that 
will,  within  the  limits  of  the  type  of  assist- 
ance or  activities  contemplated,  most  fully 
and  effectively  promote  the  purposes  of  this 
part.  Subject  to  such  conditions  as  may  be 
appropriate  to  assure  effective  and  efficient 
administration,  the  Director  may  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  public  or  private  non- 
profit agencies   to   carry   on   local   projects 
Initiated  under  such  ^>eclal  programs;   but 
he  shall  do  so  in  a  manner  that  wUl  en- 
courage, wherever  feasible,  the  Inclusion  of 
the  assisted  projects  in  community  action 
programs,  with  a  view  to  minimizing  possible 
duplication  and  promoting  efficiencies  In  the 
use  of  common  faculties  and  services,  better 
assisting  persons  or  families  having  a  variety 
of  needs,  and  otherwise  securing  from  the 
funds  committed  the  greatest  possible  Im- 
pact In  promoting  famUy  and  Individual  self- 
sufficiency.  Programs  under  this  section  shall 
Include    those    described    in    the    following 
paragraphs.  ^ 

(1)  A  "Legal  Services"  program  to  further 
the  cause  of  Justice  among  persons  living  In 
poverty  by  mobilizing  the  assistance  of  law- 
yers and  legal  Institutions  and  by  providing 
legal  advice,  legal  representation,  legal  coun- 
seling, education  In  legal  matters,  and  other 
appropriate  legal  services.  Projects  Involving 
legal  advice  and  representation  shaU  be  car- 
ried onln  a  way  that  assures  maintenance  of 
a  lawyer-client  relationship  consistent  with 
the  best  standards  of  the  legal  profession  The 
Director  shaU  make  arrangements  under 
which  the  SUte  bar  assocUtlon  and  the  prin- 
cipal local  bar  associations  In  the  community 
to  be  served  by  any  proposed  project  author- 
ized by  this  paragraph  shall  be  consulted  and 
afforded  an  adequate  opportunity  to  submit 
to  the  Director,  comments  and  recommen- 
dations on  the  proposed  project  before  such 
project  is  approved  or  funded,  and  to  submit 
to  the  Director  comments  and  recommenda^ 


tlons  on  the  operations  to  such  project    if 
approved  and  funded.  No  funds  or  personnel 
made  avaUable  for  such  program   (whether 
conducted  pursuant  to  this  section  or  any 
other  section  in  this  part)  shall  be  utUlzed 
for  the  defense  of  any  person  indicted   (or 
proceeded  against  by  Information)    for  the 
commission  of  a  crime,  except  in  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  where,  after  consultation 
»wlth  the  court  having  Jurisdiction,  the  Direc- 
tor has  determined  that  adequate  legal  assist- 
ance wUl  not  be  avaUable  for  an  Indigent  de- 
fendant unless  such  services  are  made  avaU- 
able.   Members   of   the    Armed   Forces,   and 
members  of  their  Immediate  famUles,  shaU  be 
eligible  to  obtain  legal  services  under  such 
programs  in  cases  of  extreme  hardship  (de- 
termined in  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  Director  Issued  after  consul  utlon  with 
the    Secretary    of    Defense:    Provided     That 
nothing  in  this  sentence  shall  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  require  the  Director  to  expand  or 
enlarge  existing  programs  or  to  Initiate  new 
programs  in  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  sentence  unless  and  untU  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  assumes  the  cost  of  such 
services  and  has  reached  agreement  with  the 
Director  on  reimbursement  for  all  such  ad- 
dlUonal  costs  as  may  be  Incurred,  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  sentence. 

(2)   A  program  to  be  known  as  "Commu- 
nity Food  and  Nutrition  Program"  designed 
to  provide  on  an  emergency  basis,  directly  or 
by  delegation  of  authority  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  title  VI  of  this  Act,  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  provision  of  such  supplies 
and  services,  nutritional  foodstuffs,  and  re- 
lated services,  as  may  be  necessary  to  coun- 
teract conditions  of  starvation  or  malnutri- 
tion among  the  poor.  Such  assisUnce  mav 
be  provided  by  way  of  supplement  to  such 
other  assistance  as  may  be  extended  under 
the  provisions   of   other  Federal   programs 
and  may  be  used  to  extend  and  broaden  such 
programs   to   serve   economically   disadvan- 
taged individuals  and  famUies  where  such 
services  are  not  now  provided  and  without 
regard  to  the  requirements  of  such  laws  for 
local   or   State   administration   or   financial 
participation.  In  extending  such  assUtance. 
the  Director  may  make  grants  to  community 
action   agencies  or  local   puBllc   or  private 
nonprofit  organizations  or  agencies  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph.  TheT)!- 
rector  Is  authorized  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions   under    this    paragraph    through    the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  a  manner  that 
WUl  insure  the  avaUabUity  of  such  suppUes 
and  services,  nutritional  foodstuffs,  and  re- 
lated services  through  a  community  action 
agency  where  feasible,  or  other  agencies  or 
organizations  if  no  such  agency  exists  or  is 
able  to  administer  programs  to  provide  such 
foodstuffs,   services,   and   supplies   to   needy 
IndlvlduaU  and  famUiea. 

(3)  An  "Environmental  Action"  program 
through  which  low-income  persons  wm  be 
paid  for  work  (which  would  not  otherwise  bo 
performed)  on  projects  designed  to  combat 
pouutlon  or  to  Improve  the  environment 
i^ojects  may  include,  without  limitation- 
cleanup  and  sanitation  activities.  Including 
solid  wast©  removal:  reclamation  and  re- 
habUltatlon  of  eroded  or  ecologically  dam- 
aged areas.  Inclu^llng  areas  affected  by  strip 
mining;  conservation  and  beautlficatlon  ac- 
tivities. Uicludlng  tree  planting  and  recrea- 
tion area  development;  the  restoration  and 
maintenance  of  environment;  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  quality  of  lUe  in  urban 
and  rural  areas. 

(4)  A  program  to  be  known  as  "Rural 
Homing  Development  and  RehabUltatlon" 
designed  to  assist  low-income  famuies  in 
rural  areas  to  construct  and  acquire  owner- 
ship of  adequate  housing,  to  rehabUltate  or 
repair  existing  substandard  units  in  such 
areas,  and  to  otherwise  assist  famUles  in 
obtaining  standard  housing.  Financial  as- 
sistance under  this  paragraph  shall  be  pro- 
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vlded   to   nonprofit   rural   housing  deveion. 
ment  corporations  and  cooperatives  servl^ 
areas    which    are    defined    by    the    FvTrme™ 
Home    Administration    as   rural    areas    iS 
ShaU  be  used  for.  but  not  limited  to "  such 
purposes  as  administrative  expenses;  nyavi, 
ng  development  funds:   nonrevc^vlng  land 
land  development  and  construction  wnu 
downs;  rehabilitation  or  repair  of  substand-' 
ard  housing;  and  loans  to  low-income  fami- 
lies.  In  the  construction.  rehabUltatlon   and 
repair  of  housing  for  low-income  famiii«« 
under  this  paragraph,  the  services  of  persona 
f,X".!?  h  Mainstream   programs   ml^Z 
utilized.  Itans   under   this   paragraph   mar 
be  used.fTr,  but  limited  to.^ch  purpS^ 
as  the  arirchase  of  new  housing  units    th« 
repair,  rftiabllltation  and  purchase  of  enst- 
ing  units,  and  to  supplement  existing  Federal  ^^ 
loan  programs  in  order  that  low-income  fam- 
llles  may  benefit  from  them.  The  repayment 
period  of  such  loans  shaU  not  exceed  thirty- 
three  years.  No  loans  under  this  paragraish 
shall  bear  an  interest  rate  of  less  thanl  per 
centum  per  annum,  but  If  the  Director  after 
having  examined  the  fanuiy  inccwne  of  the 
applicant,    the    projected    l^juslng   costs  of 
the  applicant,  and  such  other  factors  as  be 
deems  appropriate,  determines  that  the  ap- 
plicant would  otherwise  be  unable  to  partlcl- 
pate  in  this  program,  he  may  waive  the  in- 
terest m  whole  or  in  part  and  for  such  pe- 
riods of  time  as  he  may  establish  except  that 

(1)  no  such  waiver  may  be  granted  to  an 
applicant  whose  adjusted  family  income  (as 
defined  by  the  Farmers  Home  Adminlstra- 
tlon)   is  In  excess  of  $3,700  per  annum  and 

(2)  any  applicant  for  whom  such  a  waiver 
is  provided  shall  be  required  to  commit  at 
least  20  per  centum  of  his  adjusted  famUy 
Income  toward  the  mortgage  debt  service  and 
other  housing  costs.  FamUy  Incomee  shall  be 
recertified  annually,  and  monthly  payments 
for  all  loans  under  this  paragraph  adjusted 
accordingly. 

(6)    A  program   to  be  known   as  "Senior 
Opportunities    and    Services"    designed    to 
Identify  and  meet  the  needs  of  older   poor 
persona  above   the   age  of  sixty  In  one  or 
more  of  the  following  areas:    development 
and  provision  of  new  employment  and  vol- 
unteer services;  effective  referral  to  existing 
health,  welfare,  employment,  housing  legal 
consumer,    transportation,    education,    and 
recreational  and  other  services;  stimulation 
and  creation  of  additional  services  and  pro- 
grams  to  remedy  gaps   and   deficiencies  in 
presenUy    existing    services    and    programs; 
modification  of  existing  procedures.  ellglbU- 
,  ^.fP.'^^^lS**'***  *"**  program  structures  to 
racuitat^^he  greater  use  of,  and  participa- 
tion in,  public  services  by  the  older  poor; 
development    of    all-season    recreation    and 
service  centers  controlled  by  older  persons 
themselves,   and   such   other   actjlvltles  and 
services  as  the  Director  may  determine  are 
necessary  or  specially  appropriate   to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  older  poor  and  to  assure 
them  greater  self-sufficiency.  In  admlnuter- 
ing  this  program  the  Director  shall  utilize 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  the  services 
of  the  Administration  of  Aging 
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RESIOKNT   EMPLOTMKNT 

Sec.  123.  In  the  conduct  of  all  component 
programs  under  this  title,  residents  of  the 
area  and  members  of  the  groups  served  shall 
be  provided  maximum  employment  oppor- 
tunity, including  opportunity  for  further 
occupational  training  and  career  advance- 
ment. The  Director  shall  encourage  the  em- 
ployment of  persons  fifty-flve  years  and  older 
as  regular,  part-time  and  short-term  staff  In 
component  programs. 

NEIGHBORHOOD   CBNTEKS 

Sec.  124.  The  Director  shall  encourage  the 
development  of  neighborhood  centers,  de- 
signed to  promote  the  effectiveness  of  need- 
ed services  In  such  fields  as  health,  educa- 
tion, manpower,  consumer  protection,  child 


snd  economic  development,  housing,  legal, 
recreation,  and  social  services,  and  so  orga- 
nized (through  a  corporate  or  other  appro- 
priate framework)  as  to  promote  maximum 
participation  of  neighborhood  residents  In 
center  planning,  policymaking,  administra- 
tion, and  operation.  In  addition  to  providing 
such  services  as  may  not  otherwise  be  con- 
veniently or  readily  available,  such  centers 
sbaU  be  responsive  to  such  neighborhood 
needs,  such  as  counseling,  referral,  follow- 
through,  and  community  development  activ- 
ities, as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
beet  assure  a  system  under  which  existing 
programs  are  extended  to  the  most  disad- 
vantaged, or  linked  to  one  another,  are  re- 
sponsible and  relevant  to  the  rang©  of  com- 
munity, famUy,  and  Individual  problems  and 
are  fully  adapted  to  neighborhood  needs  and 
conditions. 

alxotmxnt"op  ftjwds:  LiMrrATioKs  oi* 

ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  126.  (a)  Of  the  sums  which  are  ap- 
propriated or  allocated  for  assistance  in  the 
development  and  implementation'^ of  com- 
munity action  programs  pursuant  to  section 
121.  and  for  special  program  projects  referred 
to  in  section  122(a) ,  and  which  are  not  sub- 
ject to  any  other  provision  governing  allot- 
ment or  distribution,  the  Director  shaU  allot 
not  more  than  2  per  centvmi  among  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Isleoids.  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  needs.  He  shall 
also  reserve  not  more  than  20  per  centum  of 
those  sums  for  allotment  in  accordance  with 
such  criteria  and  procedures  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe. The  remainder  shaU  be  allotted  among 
the  States,  in  accordance  with  the  latest 
available  data,  so  that  equal  proportions  are 
distributed  on  the  basis  of  (1)  the  relative 
number  of  public  assistance  recipients  in 
each  State  as  compared  to  all  States,  (2)  the 
average  number  of  unemployed  persons  in 
each  State  as  compared  to  all  States,  and 
(3)  the  relative  number  of  related  children 
Uvlng  with  families  below  the  poverty  level 
In  each  State  as  compared  with  all  other 
States.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
Secretary  shall  utUize  the  criteria  of  poverty 
used  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  com- 
piling the  1970  decennial  census  except  that 
the  per  centum  figure  used  to  determine  the 
aUotment  under  this  clause  for  any  State 
ShaU  not  be  reduced  by  more  than  half  a 
per  centum  of  the  per  centum  of  the  total 
aUotments  to  aU  States  under  this  clause, 
which  equals  the  per  centum  of  the  total 
aUotments  to  all  States  received  by  such 
Stat©  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,"  1974, 
under  section  225(a)  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act.  Retention  of  such  per  centum  for 
such  State  in  any  fiscal  year  In  which  such 
per  centum  otherwise  would  be  reduced  by 
more  than  half  a  per  centum  shaU  be 
achieved  by  proportionately  reducing  the 
per  centums  of  the  remaining  Statee,  but 
with  such  adjustments  as  may  be  necessary 
to  prevent  the  per  centums  of  such  remain- 
ing States  from  being  thereby  reduced  by 
more  than  half  a  per  centum  of  the  per 
centums  of  such  remaining  States  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  under  sec- 
tion 225(a)  of  such  Act.  That  part  of  any 
State's  aUotment  which  the  Director  deter- 
mines will  not  be  needed  may  be  reaUotted 
at  such  dates  during  the  fiscal  year  as  the 
Director  may  fix,  in  proportion  to  the  original 
allotments,  but  with  appropriate  adjust- 
ments to  assTire  that  any  amount  so  made 
avaUable  to  any  State  in  excess  of  its  needs 
Is  similarly  reaUotted  among  the  other  States. 

(b)  The  Director  may  provide  for  the 
separate  aUotment  of  funds  for  any  special 
program  referred  to  In  section  122(a).  This 
aUotment  may  be  made  In  accordance  with 
the  criteria  prescribed  In  subsection  (a),  or 
it  may  be  made  in  accordance  with  other 
criteria  which  he  determines  wUl  assure  an 
equlteble  distribution  of  funds  reflecting  the 


relative  incidence  In  each  State  of  the  needs 
or  problems  at  which  the  program  Is  directed, 
except  that  In  no  event  may  more  tt;a#i  12  V^ 
per  centum  of  the  funds  for  any  one  pro- 
gram be  used  In  any  one  State. 

(c)  Unless  otherwise  provided  In  t^'"  title, 
financial  assistance  extended  to  a  community 
action  agency  or  other  agency  pursuant  to 
sections  121  and  122(a) ,  for  the  period  ending 
June  30,  1975,  shaU  not  exceed  80  per  cen- 
tum of  the  approved  cost  of  the  assisted  pro- 
grams or  activities.  For  the  succeeding  period 
ending  Jime  30,  1976,  such  financial  as- 
sistance shaU  not  exceed  70  per  centum  of 
such  costs  and  thereafter  shaU  not  exceed 
60  per  centum  of  such  costs.  However,  the  Di- 
rector may  approve  assistance  in  excess  of 
such  percentages  If  he  determines.  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  establishing  ob- 
jective criteria,  that  such  action  is  required 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  iltle. 
The  Director  shaU  not  require  non-Federal 
contributions  in  excess  of  20  per  centum  in 
fiscal  year  1975,  30  per  centum  In  fiscal  year 

1976.  and  40  per  centum  in  fiscal  year  1977 
of  the  approved  cost  of  programs  or  activities 
assisted  under  this  Act.  In  addition,  for  the 
periods  ending  June  30.  1976,  and  June  30, 

1977.  the  Director  may  approve  assistance  In 
excess  of  such  percentages  upon  evidence 
that  the  aggregate  of  aU  non-Federal  con- 
tributions by  agencies  within  a  State  for 
grants  made  pursuant  to  sections  121  and 
122(a)  as  a  percentage  of  the  aggregate  of  aU 
funds  granted  to  such  agencies  in  such  State 
pursuant  to  such  sections  meets  the  percen- 
tage reqiUrements  of  this  subsection.  Non- 
Federal  contributions  may  b©  In  cash  or  In 
kind,  fairly  evaluated.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  plant,  equipment,  or  services. 

(d)  No  program  shall  bo  improved  for  as- 
sistance under  sections  121  and  122(a)  un- 
less the  Director  satisfies  himself  (1)  that 
the  services  to  be  provided  under  such  pro- 
gram will  be  In  addition  to,  and  not  in  sub- 
stitution for,  services  previously  provided 
without  Federal  assistance,  and  (2)  that 
funds  or  other  resources  devoted  to  programs 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  poor  with- 
in the  community  wUl  not  be  diminished  in 
order  to  provide  any  contributions  required 
under  subsection  (c).  The  requirement  Im- 
posed by  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  such  regulations  as  the  Director  may 
adopt  and  promulgate  establishing  objec- 
tive criteria  for  determinations  covering  sit- 
uations where  a  strict  application  of  that 
requirement  would  result  In  unnecessary 
hardship  or  otherwise  be  Inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  sought  to  be  achieved. 

DESIGN    AND     PLANNINO    ASSISTANCE    PitOGRAlCS 

Sec.  lae.  (a)  The  Director  shaU  make  grants 
or  enter  Into  contracts  to  provide  financial 
assistance  for  the  operating  expenses  of  pro- 
grams conducted  by  community-based  design 
and  planning  organizations  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  and  professional  architectur- 
al and  related  services  relating  to  housing, 
neighborhood  facilities,  transportation  and 
other  aspects  of  community  planning  and 
development  to  persons  and  community  or- 
ganizations or  groups  not  otherwise  able  to 
afford  such  assistance.  Such  programs  shall 
be  conducted  with  maximum  use  of  the  vol- 
untary services  of  professional  and  commu- 
nity F>ersonnel.  In  providing  assistance  under 
this  section,  the  Director  shall  afford  priority 
to  persons  In  urban  or  rural  poverty  areas 
with  substandard  housing,  substandard  pub- 
lic service  faculties,  and  generally  blighted 
conditions.  Design  and  planning  services  to 
be  provided  by  such  organization  ahaU  In- 
clude— 

(1)  comprehensive  community  or  area 
planning  and  development; 

(2)  specific  projects  for  the  priority  plan- 
ning and  development  needs  of  the  com- 
munlt^t  and 

(3f  educational  programs  directed  to  lo- 


cal residents  emphasizing  their  role  In  the 
planning  and  development  process  In  the 
community. 

(b)  No  assistance  may  be  provided  under 
this  section  unless  such  design  and  plan- 
ning organization — 

(1)  Is  a  nonprofit  organization  located  in 
the  neighborhood  or  area  to  be  served  with 
a  majority  of  the  governing  body  of  such 
organization  comprised  of  residents  of  that 
neighborhood  or  area; 

(2)  has  as  a  primary  function  the  goal  of 
bringing  about,  through  the  involvement  of 
the  appropriate  community  action  agency 
or  otherwise,  maximum  |>os6lble  participation 
of  local  residents,  esp>eclally  low-Income  resi- 
dents, in  the  planning  and  decisionmaking 
regarding  the  development  of  their  com- 
munity; and 

(3)  wUI  carry  out  Its  design  and  planning 
services  principally  through  the  voluntary 
participation  of  professional  and  commxmlty 
personnel  (including,  where  avaUable, 
VISTA  volunteers) . 

(c)  Design  and  planning  organizations  re- 
lelvlng  assistance  under  this  section  shall 
not  subcontract  with  any  profltmaklng  or- 
ganization or  pay  fees  for  architectural  pro- 
fessional services. 

TOUTH    SXCRKATION    AND    SPORTS    PROGRAM 

Sec.  127.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  to  disad- 
vantaged youth  recreation  and  physical  fit- 
ness Instruction  and  competition  with 
high-quality  faculties  and  supervision  and 
related  educational  and  counseling  services 
(including  instruction  concerning  study 
practices,  career  opportunities.  Job  respon- 
BibUltles,  health  and  nutrition,  and  drug 
abuse  education)  through  regular  associa- 
tion with  college  Instructors  and  athletes 
and  exposure  to  coUege  and  university  camp- 
uses and  other  recreational  fadUties,  the 
Director  shall  make  grants  or  enter  into 
contracts  for  conduct  of  an  annual  youth 
recreation  and  sports  program  concentrated 
in  the  summer  months  and  with  continued 
activities  throughout  the  year,  so  as  to  offer 
disadvantaged  youth  living  in  areas  of  rural 
and  urban  poverty  an  opportunity  to  receive 
such  recreation  and  educational  instruction, 
information,  and  services  and  to  participate 
In  such  physical  fitness  programs  and  sports 
competitions. 

(b)  No  assistance  may  be  provided  under 
this  section  unless  satlsftustory  assurances 
are  received  that  (1)  not  leas  than  90  per 
centum  of  the  youths  participating  in  each 
program  to  be  assisted  vmder  this  section 
are  from  families  with  incomes .  Jjflow  the 
poverty  level  as  determined  by  the  Director, 
and  that  such  participating  youths  and 
other  neighborhood  residents  through  the 
involvement  of  the  appropriate  community 
action  agency  or  otherwise,  wUl  have  maxi- 
mum participation  in  program  planning  and 
operation  and  (2)  all  significant  segments 
of  the  low-income  population  of  the  com- 
munity to  be  served  wlU  be  served  on  an 
equitable  basis  in  terms  of  participating 
youths  and  Instructional  and  other  support 
personnel. 

(c)  Programs  under  this  section  shall  be 
administered  by  the  Director  through  grants 
or  contracts  with  any  qualified  organization 
of  colleges  and  universities  or  such  other 
qualified  nonprofit  organizations  active  in 
the  field  with  access  to  appropriate  recrea- 
tional faculties  as  the  Director  shall  deter- 
mine in  accordance  with  regulations  which 
he  shall  prescribe.  Each  such  grant  or  con- 
tract and  subcontract  with  participating  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  or  other  qual- 
ified organizations  active  in  the  field  shall 
contain  provisions  to  assure  that  the  pro- 
gram to  be  assisted  will  provide  a  non -Fed- 
eral contribution  (in  cash  or  In  kind)  of  no 
less  than  20  per  centum  of  the  direct  costs 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  program.  Each 
such  grant,  contract,  or  subcontract  shall 
Include  provisions  for — 
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(1)  providing  opportunities  for  disadvan- 
taged youtij  to  engage  In  competitive  sporta 
and  receive  sports  skills  and  physical  fitness 
Instruction  and  education  In  good  health  and 
nutrition  practices; 

(2)  providing  such  youth  with  instruction 
and  Information  regarding  study  practices, 
career  opportunities.  Job  responslbUltles,  and 
drug  abuse; 

(3)  carrying  out  continuing  related  activ- 
ities throughout  the  year; 

(4)  meeting  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section; 

(5)  enabling  the  contractor  and  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  or  other  qualified 
organizations  active  In  the  field  located  con- 
veniently to  such  areas  of  poverty  and  the 
students  and  jjersonnel  of  such  Institutions 
or  organizations  active  In  the  field  to  par- 
ticipate more  fully  In  the  commvinlty  Mfe 
and   In   solutions  of  community  problems; 

(6)  serving  metropolitan  centers  of  the 
United  States  and  rural  areas,  within  the 
limits  of  program  resources. 

CONSUMER   ACTION    AKD   COOPKKATIVX    PROGRAMS 

Sec.    128.    (a)    The   Director  shall    make 
grants   or   enter   into   contracts   to   provide 
financial    assistance    for    the    development, 
technical  assistance  to  and  conduct  of  con- 
sumer action  and  advocacy  and  cooperative 
programs,  credit  resources  development  pro- 
grams, and  consumer  protection  and  educa- 
tion programs  designed  to  demonstrate  vari- 
ous techniques  and  models  and  to  carry  out 
projects  to  assist  and  provide  technical  as- 
sistance to  low-Income  persona  to  try  to  Im- 
prove the  quality.  Improve  the  delivery,  and 
lower  the  price  of  goods  and  services,  to  ob- 
tain, without  undue  delay  or  burden,  finan- 
cial credit  at  reasonable  cost,  and  to  develop 
means  of  enforcing  consumer  rights,  devel- 
oping  consumer   grievance   procedures   and 
presenting  consumer  grievances,  submitting 
consumer  views  and  concerns  for  protection 
against  unfair,  deceptive,  or  discriminatory 
trade  and  commercial  practices  and  educat- 
ing low-income  persons  with  respect  to  such 
rights,    procedures,    grievances,    views    and 
concern. 

(b)  No  assistance  may  be  provided  under 
this  section  unless  the  grantee  or  contracting 
organization  or  agency  U  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization and  has  as  a  primary  function  the 
goal  of  bringing  about,  through  the  Involve- 
ment of  the  appropriate  community  action 
agency  or  otherwise,  maximum  possible  par- 
ticipation of  low-Income  persona  to  the 
project. 

P4«T  C — avmziasrr  Programs  aito 
AcnvrriRs 


(3)  to  advise  and  assist  the  Director  In 
developing  procedures  and  programs  to  pro- 
mote the  participation  of  States  and  State 
agencies  In  programs  under  this  title;   and 

(4)  to  advise  and  assist  the  Director  and 
the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies,  in  iden- 
tifying problems  posed  by  Federal  statutory 
or  administrative  requirements  that  operate 
to  impede  State  level  coordination  of  pro- 
grams related  to  this  tlUe.  and  in  develop- 
tog  methods  or  recommendations  for  over- 
coming those  problems. 

(b)  In  any  grants  or  contracts  with  State 
agencies,  the  Director  shall  give  preference 
to  programs  or  activities  which  are  admin- 
istered or  coordtoated  by  the  agencies  des- 
ignated pursuant  to  subsection  (a) ,  or  which 
have  been  developed  and  wlU  be  carried  on 
with  the  assistance  of  those  agencies. 

(c)  In  order  to  promote  coordination  In 
the  use  of  funds  under  this  Act  and  funds 
provided  or  granted  by  State  agencies,  the 
Director  may  enter  Into  agreements  with 
States  or  State  agencies  pursuant  to  which 
they  wlU  act  as  agents  of  the  United  States 
for  purposes  of  provldtog  financial  assist- 
ance to  community  action  agencies  or  other 
local  agencies  in  connection  with  specific 
projects  or  programs  Involving  the  common 
or  Joint  use  of  State  fvmds  and  funds  under 
this  title. 

(d)  If  any  member  of  a  board  to  which 
section  112(b)  iB  applicable  files  an  aUega- 
tlon  with  the  Director  that  an  agency  receiv- 
ing assistance  under  this  section  Is  not  ob- 
serving any  requirement  of  this  Act,  or  any 
regulation,  rule,  or  guideline  promulgated 
by  the  Director  under  this  Act,  the  Director 
shaU  promptly  investigate  such  aUegatlon 
and  shall  consider  It;  and.  If  after  such  In- 
vestigation and  consideration  he  finds  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  that  the  allegations 
are  true,  he  shall  hold  a  heartng.  upon  the 
conclusion  of  which  he  shall  notify  all  in- 
terested persons  of  his  findings.  If  he  finds 
that  the  allegations  are  true,  and  that,  after 
being  afforded  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
do  so.  the  agency  has  failed  to  make  appro- 
priate corrections,  he  shall  forthwith  termi- 
nate further  assistance  under  this  part  to 
such  agency  until  he  has  received  assurances 
satisfactory  to  him  that  further  violations 
will  not  occur. 
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TBCRmCAI.    ASSBTANCB    AWD    T^Anrmo 

Smc.  131.  The  Director  may  provide  di- 
rectly or  through  grants  or  other  arrange- 
fiients,  (1)  technical  assistance  to  commu- 
nities In  developing,  conducting,  and  admln- 
Istertog  programs  under  this  part,  and  (2) 
training  for  specialized  or  other  personnel 
which  Is  needed  in  connection  with  those 
programs  or  which  otherwise  pertains  to  the 
purposes  of  this  title.  Upon  request  of  an 
agency  receiving  financial  assistance  under 
this  title,  the  Director  may  make  special 
assignments  of  personnel  to  the  agency  to 
assist  and  advise  it  to  the  performance  of 
functions  related  to  the  assisted  activity 
but  no  such  special  assignment  shaU  be  for 
a  period  of  more  than  two  years  to  the  case 
of  any  agency. 

STATX    AOXHCT    ASSISTANCX 

Src.    132.    (a)    The   Director  may  provide 
financial  assistance   to  State   agencies  des- 
♦  ignated  in  accordance  with  SUte  law.  to  en- 
able those  agencies — 

(1)  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  com- 
munities and  local  agencies  In  developtog 
and  carrying  out  programs  under  this  title; 

(2)  to  assist  to  coordtoattog  State  ac- 
tivities related  to  this  title; 


SPECIAL    ASSSSTANCK 

S«c.  133.  The  Director  may  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  projects  conducted  by  pub- 
Uo  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  which  are 
designed  to  serve  groups  of  low-income  to- 
dlvlduals  who  are  not  being  effectively  served 
by  other  programs  under  this  title.  In  ad- 
ministering this  section,  the  Director  shall 
give  special  consideration  to  programs  de- 
signed to  assist  older  persons  and  other  low- 
Income  todlviduals  who  do  not  reside  to  low- 
Income  areas  and  who  are  not  betog  effec- 
t  veiy  served  by  other  programs  under  this 

Part  D— Qeniral  aitd  TRchnical  Provisions 

RURAI.   AlkAS 

Stc.  141.  (a)  In  exercising  authority  un- 
der this  title,  the  Director  shall  take  neces- 
sary steps  to  further  the  extension  of  bene- 
}f^^  residents  of  rural  areas,  consistent 
with  the  extent  and  severity  of  poverty  among 
rural  residents,  and  to  encourage  high  levels 
of  managerial  and  technical  competence  in 
programs  undertaken  to  rural  areas  These 
steps  shall  toclude.  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  (1)  the  development  under  sec- 
tion 122(a)  of  programs  particularly  respon- 
sive to  special  needs  of  rural  areas;  (2)  the 
esUblUhment.  pursuant  to  section  521.  of  a 
program  of  research  and  pilot  project  activ- 
ities specifically  focused  upon  the  problems 
of  rural  poverty;  (3)  the  provision  of  tech- 
nical assistance  so  as  to  afford  a  priority  of 
agencies  in  rural  communities  and  to  aid 
those  agencies,  through  such  arrangements 
as  may  be  approprUte,  to  securing  assistance 


under  Federal  programs  which  are  related 
to  this  title  but  which  are  not  generaUv 
utilized  In  rural  areas;  and  (4)  the  develoo 
ment  of  special  or  simplified  procedure 
forms,  guldeltoes,  model  components  and 
model  programs  for  use  in  rural  areas 

(b)  The  Director  shall  establish  crlterW 
designed  to  achieve  an  equitable  distribution 
of  assistance  under  this  Act  withta  the 
States  between  urban  and  rxiral  areas  in 
developing  such  criteria,  he  shaU  coaaUar 
the  relative  number  to  the  States  or  areas 
therein  of:  (i)  low -income  famUles.  partlc- 
ularly  those  with  chUdren;  (2)  unemployed 
persons;  (3)  persons  receiving  cash  or  other 
assistance  on  a  needs  basis  from  public  agen- 
clee  or  private  organizations;  (4)  school 
dropouts;  (6)  adults  with  less  than  an 
eighth-grade  education;  (6)  persons  rejected 
for  mUltary  service;  and  (7)  poor  person* 
llvtog  in  urban  pUces  compared  to  the  num. 
ber  living  to  rural  places  as  determtoed  by 
the  latest  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 

(c)  Notwlthstandtog  any  other  provlsloo 
of  this  title,  the  Director  U  authorized  to 
provide  finanaclal  assistance  In  rural  areas  to 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  for  any 
project  for  which  assistance  to  community 
action  agencies  Is  authorized.  If  he  deter, 
mines  that  it  Is  not  feasible  to  establish  a 
community  action  agency  wlthto  a  reason- 
able period  of  time.  The  assistance  so  granted 
shall  be  subject  to  such  conditions  as  tbs 
Director  deems  appropriate  to  promote  ad- 
herence to  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  the 
early  establishment  of  a  commxinlty  action 
agency  to  the  area. 

(d)  The  Director  shall  encourage  the  de- 
velopment oAjirograms  for  the  toterchangs 
of  personnel,  for  the  undertaking  of  common 
or  related  projects,  and  other  methods  of 
cooperation  between  urban  and  r\iral  com- 
munities, with  particular  emphasis  on  fos- 
tering cooperaUon  to  situations  where  It 
may  contribute  to  new  employment  oppor- 
tvmlties  and  between  larger  urban  commu- 
nities with  concentrations  of  low-tocoms 
persons  and  families  and  rural  areas  In 
which  substantial  numbers  of  those  persons 
and  families  have  recently  redded. 

SUBMISSION  or  PLANS  TO  0OTKRNOB8 


May  28,  1974 
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Bmc.  142.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  no  contract,  agreement,  grant,  loan, 
or  other  assistance  shall  be  made  with,  or 
provided  to,  any  State  or  local  public  agency 
or  any  private   Institution   or  organization 
for  the  purpose  of  carrytog  out  any  program, 
project,  or  other  activity  wlthto  a  State  un- 
less a  plan  setting  forth  such  proposed  con- 
tract, agreement,  grant,  loan,  or  other  as- 
sistance has  been  submitted  to  the  Oovemcr 
of  the  State,  and  such  plan  has  not  been 
disapproved  by  the  Governor  within  thirty 
days   of  such   submission,   or,   if  so  dls^)- 
proved,  has  been  reconsidered  by  the  Director 
and  found  by  htm  to  be   fully  consistent 
with  the  provisions  and  to  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  title.  Funds  to  corar 
the  costs  of  the  proposed     contract,  agree- 
ment, grant,  loan,  or  other  assistance  shall  . 
be  obligated  from  the  appropriation  which  Is 
current  at  the  time  the  plan  Is  submitted  to 
the  Oovemor.  This  section  shall  not,  how- 
ever, apply  to  contracts,  agreements,  grants, 
loans,  or  other  assistance  to  any  Institution 
of  higher  education  to  existence  on  the  date 
of  the  approval  of  this  Act. 

FISCAL  RXSPONSIBIUTT  AND  AtTDIT 

Sec.  143.  (a)  No  f^nds  shall  be  released 
to  any  agency  re^l^g  financial  assistance 
under  this  title  tmtll  it  has  submitted  to  the 
Director  a  statement  certifying  that  the  as- 
sisted agency  and  its  delegate  agencies  (tw 
subcontractors  for  performance  of  any  major 
portion  of  the  assisted  program)  have  estab- 
lished an  amounting  system  with  totemal 
controls  adequate  to  safeguard  their  assets, 
check  the  accuracy  and  reliability  of  the  ac- 


counting data,  promote  operattog  efficiency 
jnd  encourage  compliance  with  prescribed 
management  policies  and  such  additional  fis- 
cal responsibility  and  accounting  require- 
ments as  the  Director  may  establish.  The 
statement  may  be  furnished  by  a  certified 
public  accountant,  a  duly  licensed  public 
accountant  or.  In  the  case  of  a  public  agency. 
the  appropriate  public  financial  officer  who 
accepts  responsibility  for  providing  required 
financial  services  to  that  agency. 

(b)  Within  three  months  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  a  grant  to  or  contract  of  as- 
sistance with  an  organization  or  agency,  the 
Director  shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made  a 
preliminary  audit  survey  to  review  and  eval- 
uate the  adequacy  of  the  accounting  system 
and  internal  controls  established  thereunder 
to  meet  the  standards  set  forth  in  the  state- 
ment referred  to  In  subsection  (a) .  Promptly 
after  the  completion  of  the  survey,  the  Di- 
rector shall  determine  on  the  basis  of  find- 
ings and  conclusions  resulttog  from  the  sur- 
vey whether  the  accounting  systems  and  in- 
ternal controls  meet  those  standards  and,  If 
not,  whether  to  suspend  the  grant  or  con- 
tract. In  the  event  of  suspension,  the  assisted 
agency  shall  be  grlven  not  more  than  six 
months  within  which  to  establish  the  neces- 
sary system  and  controls,  and,  In'^he  event 
of  failure  to  do  so  within  such  time  period. 
the  assistance  shall  be  terminated  by  the 
Director. 

(c)  At  least,  once  annually  the  Director 
shall  ma^e  or  cause  to  be  made  an  audit  of 
each  grant  or  contract  of  assistance  under 
this  title.  Promptly  after  the  completion  of 
such  audit,  he  shall  determine  on  the  basis 
of  resulttog  findings  and  conclusions  whether 
any  of  the  costs  of  expenditures  Incurred 
shall  be  disallowed.  In  the  event  of  disallow- 
ance, the  Director  may  seek  recovery  of  the 
sums  involved  by  appropriate  means.  Includ- 
ing court  action  or  a  commensurate  Increase 
In  the  required  non-Federal  share  of  the  costs 
of  any  grant  or  contract  with  the  same 
agency  or  organization  which  Is  then  In  ef- 
fect or  which  Is  entered  Into  within  twelve 
months  after  the  date  of  disallowance. 

(d)  The  Director  shall  establish  such  other 
requirements  and  take  such  actions  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section  and  to  In- 
sure fiscal  responsibility  and  accountability, 
tnd  the  effective  and  efficient  handling  of 
funds  to  connection  with  programs  assisted 
under  this  title.  These  requirements  and  ac- 
tions shall  Include  (1)  necessary  action  to 
UBure  that  the  rate  of  expenditure  of  any 
agency  receiving  financial  assistance  does  not 
exceed  the  rate  contemplated  under  Its  ap- 
proved program;  and  (2)  appropriate  re- 
qtilrements  to  promote  the  conttoulty  and 
coordination  of  all  projects  or  components  of 
programs  receiving  financial  assistance  under 
this  title,  including  provision  for  the  periodic 
reprogramlng  and  supplementlon  of  assist- 
ance previously  provided. 

SPECIAL    LIMITATIONS'^ 

Sec.  144.  The  following  special  limitations 
shall  apply,  as  todlcated.  to  programs  under 
this  title. 

(1)  Financial  assistance  under  this  title 
may  Include  funds  to  provide  a  reasonable  al- 
lowance for  attendance  at  meetings  of  any 
community  action  agency  governing  board, 
neighborhood  council  or  committee,  as  appro- 
priate to  assure  and  encourage  the  maximum 
feasible  participation  of  members  of  groups 
sad  residents  of  areas  served  to  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and  to  provide 
reimbursement  of  actual  expenses  connected 
with  those  meetings;  but  those  funds  (or 
matchtog  non-Federal  funds)  may  not  be 
used  to  pay  allowances  in  the  case  of  any  to- 
dlvldual  who  Is  a  Federal.  State,  or  local  gov- 
ernment employee,  or  an  employee  of  a  com- 
munity action  agency,  or  for  payment  of  an 
MIowance  to  any  Individual  for  attendance  at 
more  than  two  meetings  a  month. 


(2)  The  Director  shall  Issue  necessary  rules 
or  regulations  to  assure  that  no  employee  en- 
gaged in  carrying  out  community  action  pro- 
gram activities  receivtog  financial  assistance 
under  this  title  is  compensated  from  funds  so 
provided  at  a  rate  to  excess  of  $15,000  per  an- 
num, and  that  any  amount  paid  to  such  an 
employee  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  $15,000  per 
annum  shall  not  be  considered  In  determin- 
ing whether  the  non-Federal  contributions 
requirements  of  section  125(c)  have  been 
complied  with;  the  Director  may,  however, 
provide  to  those  rules  or  regulations  for  ex- 
ceptions covertog  cases  (particularly  to  large 
metropolitan  area?)  where,  because  of  the 
need  for  specialized  or  professional  skills  or 
prevalltog  loca:  salary  levels,  application  of 
the  foregoing  restriction  would  greatly  Im- 
pair progran  effectiveness  or  otherwise  be 
inconsistent  with  the  purposes  sotight  to  be 
achieved. 

(3)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Agency 
shall  serve  as  member  of  a  board,  council,  or 
committee  of  any  agency  serving  as  grantee, 
contractor,  or  delegate  agency  to  connection 
with  a  program  receiving  financial  assistance 
under  this  title;  but  this  shall  not  prohibit 
an  officer  or  employee  from  serving  on  a 
board,  council,  or  committee  which  does  not 
have  any  authority  or  powers  to  connection 
with  a  program  assisted  under  this  title. 

(4)  In  granting  financial  assistance  for 
projects  or  activities  to  the  field  of  family 
planning,  the  Director  shall  assure  that  fam- 
ily planning  services,  tocludtog  the  dissemi- 
nation of  family  planning  toformatlon  and 
medical  assistance  and  supplies,  are  made 
available  to  all  low-Income  Individuals  who 
meet  the  criteria  for  eligibility  for  assistance 
under  this  title  which  have  been  established 
by  the  assisted  agency  and  who  desire  such 
information,  assistance,  or  supplies.  The  Di- 
rector shall  require,  to  connection  with  any 
such  financial  assistance,  that — 

(A)  no  todivldual  will  be  provided  with 
any  Information,  medical  supervision,  or  sup- 
ples which  that  Individual  indicates  are  In- 
consistent with  his  or  her  moral,  philosophi- 
cal, or  religious  beliefs;  and 

(B)  no  todivldual  will  be  provided  with 
any  medical  supervision  or  supplies  unless 
he  or  she  has  voluntarily  requested  such 
medical  supervision  or  supplies. 

The  use  of  family  planning  services  assisted 
under  this  title  shall  not  \)e  a  prerequisite  to 
the  receipts  of  services  from  or  participation 
m  any  other  programs  under  this  Act. 

(5)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  ex- 
tended imder  this  title  to  provide  general  aid 
to  elementary  or  secondary  education  to  any 
school  or  school  system;  but  this  shall  not 
prohibit  the  provision  of  special,  remedial, 
and  other  noncurrlcular  educational  assist- 
ance. 

(6)  In  extending  assistance  under  this  ti- 
tle the  Director  shall  give  special  considers-  . 
tlon  to  programs  which  make  maxlmimi  uae 
of  exlsttog  schools,  community  centers,  set- 
tlement houses,  and  other  facilities  durtog 
times  they  are  not  to  use  for  their  primary 
purpose.  ' 

(7)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  ex- 
tended under  this  title  to  any  case  to  which 
the  Director  determtoes  that  the  costs  of  de- 
veloptog and  admlnlstertog  all  of  the  pro-- 
grams  assisted  under  this  Act  carried  on  by 
or  under  the  supervision  of  any  community 
action  agency  exceed  16  per  centum  of  tue 
total  costs,  Includtog  non-Federal  contribu- 
tions to  such  costs,  of  such  programs.  The 
Director,  after  constUtatlon  with  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  shall  es- 
tablish by  regulation,  criteria  for  determin- 
ing (1)  the  costs  of  developtog  and  admto- 
Istertog  such  programs,  and  (11)  the  total 
costs  of  such  programs.  In  any  case  In  which 
the  Director  determines  that  the  cost  of 
administering  such  programs  does  not  ex- 
ceed 15  per  centum  of  such  total  costs  but  Is, 
to  his  Judgment,  excessive,  he  shall  forth- 
with require  such  community  action  agency 


to  take  such  steps  prescribed  by  him  as 
will  eliminate  such  excessive  admtolstratlve 
cost,  tocludtog  the  sharing  by  one  or  more 
such  community  action  agencies  of  a  com- 
mon director  and  other  administrative  per- 
sonnel. The  Director  may  waive  the  limita- 
tion prescribed  by  this  paragraph  for  specific 
periods  of  time  not  to  exceed  six  months 
whenever  he  determines  that  such  a  waiver  Is 
necessary  to  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title. 

(8)  Consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Director  shall  assure  that  financial 
assistance  under  this  title  will  be  distrib- 
uted on  an  equitable  basis  In  any  commu- 
nity and  within  any  State  so  that  all  sig- 
nificant segments  of  the  low-tocome  popula- 
tion are  being  served. 

INCENTIVE   GRANTS 

Sec.  146.    (a)    The  Director  may  provide 

financial  assistance  from  funds  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  section  to  community  action 
agencies  or  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies  desl^iated  under  section  ill  for 
programs  authorized  under  this  title,  and 
to  State  economic  opportunity  offices  for 
programs  and  activities  authorized  under 
section  132(a) .  Financial  assistance  extended 
to  a  community  action  agency  or  other 
agency  pursuant  to  this  section  may  be 
\ised  for  new  programs  or  to  supplement 
exlsttog  programs  and  shall  not  exceed  60 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  new  or  sup- 
plemental programs. 

(b)  Matching  local  and  State  funds  sup- 
plied under  this  section  shall  be  to  cash 
and  shall  represent  State  and  local  toltlatlves 
newly  obligated  within  the  previous  year  to 
the  purposes  of  the  grant-supported  activity; 
and  no  program  shall  be  approved  for  assist- 
ance lander  this  section  unless  the  Director 
satisfies  himself  (1)  that  the  activities  to 
be  carried  out  under  such  program  will  be 
in  addition  to,  and  not  to  substitution  for. 
activities  previously  carried  on  without 
Federal  assistance,  (2)  that  funds  or  other 
resources  devoted  to  programs  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  poor  withta  the  com- 
munity, area,  or  State  will  not  be  diminished 
to  order  to  provide  the  contributions  re- 
quired under  this  section.  The  requirement 
Imposed  by  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
may  adopt  and  promulgate  establishing  ob- 
jective criteria  for  determinations  covertog 
situations  where  a  strict  application  of  that 
requirement  would  result  to  unnecessary 
hardship  or  otherwise  be  toconslstent  with 
the  purpose  sought  to  be  achieved. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  of  title  I  through  line  18,  page 
227,  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in  the 
Record  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  It  the  purpose  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  that  then 
the  Committee  will  rise? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
make  a  second  motion  that  the  Commit- 
tee do  rise. 

Mr.  QUIE.  And  then  the  situation  will 
be  that  when  we  return  to  this  legisla- 
tion tomorrow,  it  will  be  that  any  amend- 
ment to  title  I  will  be  In  order?  Is  that 
correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 
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There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resimied  the  chair, 
Mr.  Whtte  Chairman  of  the  Conmilttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HJt  14449)  to  provide  for  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  community  development  and  as- 
sistance services  and  to  establish  a  Com- 
munity Action  Administration  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  administer  such  programs, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlmotis  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and  to 
Include  extraneous  material,  on  the  bill 
tmder  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  quo- 
rum call  that  was  vacated  this  afternoon, 
I  was  present  and  recorded  my  presence. 
I  asked  that  the  Record  so  state. 


TRIBUTE   TO   STEWART  ALSOP 

(Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mrs 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  advise  the  House  of  the 
death  of  one  of  America's  most  re- 
nowned authors  and  columnists Stewart 

Alsop. 

His  writing  on  national  and  Interna- 
tional affairs  was  always  thoughtful  and 
Indslve.  I  think  he  reached  the  zenith 
of  this  power  as  a  columnist  with  his 
weekly  column  in  Newsweek  which  I  al- 
ways turned  to  first  upon  picking  up  that 
magazine. 

As  an  author  and  columnist  Stewart 
Alsop  was  noted  for  his  InteUectual  tour- 
age. 

Courage  was  probably  his  outstanding 
characteristic  whether  In  wartime  or  in 
facing  death  as  he  described  In  "Stay  of 
Execution." 

America  has  lost  an  Inspiring  citizen 

To  his  wife  and  children  I  extend  my 
deepest  sjmipathy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include 
the  article  on  Stewart  Alsop  In  yester- 
day's Washington  Post. 
(From  The  Washington  Poet,  May  27,  1974] 

SlSwAXT    AI.SOP,    NOTBD    ACTHOB,    EDITOR    AND 

CoLTJicNiar,  Dzzs 

(By  Kenneth  Crawford) 

Stewart  Alsop.  who  died  yesterday  at  60 

had  been  one  of  the  most  respected  members 

of  the  Washington  press  corps  for  the  past 

quarter-century. 

His  Intepretattona  of  national  and  Interna- 
tional affairs  were  original,  distinctive  and 


unpredictable.  None  of  the  categorical  labels 
fastened  upon  most  of  his  contemporaries — 
"liberal,"  "conservative,"  Internationalist," 
"isolationist,"  "hawk"  or  "dove" — ever  quite 
fitted  him. 

Polowlng  his  discharge  from  the  armed 
services  In  1945,  Mr.  Alsop  Joined  his  brother, 
Joseph,  and  together  they  wrote  a  widely  syn- 
dicated Washington  column  entllied  "Matter 
of  Pact."  Their  collaboration  endured  for 
13  years,  producing  In  addition  to  their  news- 
paper columns  many  magazine  articles,  sev- 
eral Journalistic  prizes  afad  frequent  full- 
length  articles.  The  partnership  was  dissolved 
In  1958  and  Joseph  alone  carried  on  the 
column. 

Preferring  magazine  writing  to  newspaper 
syndication,  Stewart  Joined  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  as  national  affairs  editor.  Later 
he  became  the  Poet's  Washington  editor, 
contributing  a  one-page  commentary  for 
every  Issue  and  frequent  full-length  articles. 
He  joined  Newsweek  six  months  before  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post  suspended  publication 
in  1968.  Etls  page  soon  "secame  one  of  News- 
weeks's  most  read  and  quoted  features. 

Mr.  Alsop  thought  of  himself  as  a  reporter, 
primarily.  His  writing  was  never  rewriting 
from  previously  published  material.  The  con- 
tinuity of  his  access  to  leaders  and  Insiders, 
through  Republican  and  Democratic  admin- 
istrations alike,  was  uninterrupted.  He  was 
liked  even  by  those  who  disliked  what  he 
wrote.  By  his  own  account,  he  outraged  con- 
servatives and  liberals  by  ttim  and  felt  that 
this  was  his  fiinctlon  as  an  analytical  re- 
porter. 

He  traveled  extensively  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  Intervlewliiig  at  one  time  or  an- 
other most  of  the  great  decision-makers  of 
his  time. 

In  the  1972  presidential  campaign,  he 
maintained  oommimlcatlon  with  all  the  can- 
didates and  with  such  influential  non-candl- 
datee  as  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  and  Henry 
Kissinger.  In  the  preconventlon  months,  he 
sampled  conditions  and  opinion  in  urban 
ghettos  and  even  in  the  havens  of  draft 
dodgers  and  deserters  In  Canada.  He  also  re- 
ported on  travels  to  Britain,  Prance,  Egypt, 
Israel,  Czechoslovakia  and  Vietnam. 

An  article  he  once  wrote  about  President 
John  P.  Kennedy's  thinking  in  a  crisis  situa- 
tion had  the  benefit  of  editing  by  the  Presi- 
dent himself.  Prom  President  Pranklln  D. 
Roosevelt,  his  distant  blood  relation,  through 
President  Richard  Nixon,  Mr.  Alsop  enjoyed 
more  or  less  friendly  relations  with  the  VThlte 
House.  However,  politicians  at  one  point  ac- 
cused the  Alsop  brothers  of  peddling  "gloom 
and  doom." 

Although  he  eschewed  literary  pretentions, 
he  was  an  Inventive  writer  and  phrasemaker. 
He  was  first  to  "use  such  shortcut  political  de- 
scrlptlve  terms  as  "hawk"  and  "dove,"  "egg- 
head," "Irish  Mafia"  and  "eyeball-to-eyeball." 
He  was  effective  with  the  spare  prose  required 
by  Journalistic  space  limitations. 

Mr.  Alsop  was  bom  on  the  640-acre  Alsop 
famUy  tobacco  and  dairy  farm  at  Avon,  Conn., 
the  third  of  four  chUdren,  the  eldest  Joseph,' 
the  Washington  columnist,  the  second  Co-' 
rlnne  now  Mrs.  Percy  Chubb  of  Chester,  NJ., 
and  the  youngest  John,  of  Avon,  Conn.,  an 
Insurance  executive  and  unsuccessful  Re- 
publican candidate  for  governor  of  Connecti- 
cut In  1962. 

Asthmatic  as  a  child,  Stewart  was  tutored 
by  his  mother  and  by  Agnes  Outhrle.  a  Scot- 
tish governess  who  was  a  fixture  In  the  Alsop 
household  for  more  than  60  years,  untu  he 
was  nine  years  old.  He  then  attended  Kings- 
wood  School  In  Hartford  until  ready  for 
Groton,  where  he  spent  five  years  preparing 
for  Tale.  * 

In  Uter  years,  Mr.  Alsop  recaUed  his  "sen- 
tence" at  Groton  ruefully  but  gratefully.  Be 
said  It  had  been  perfect  training  for  his  later 
stint  In  the  British  army.  It  accustomed  him, 
he  explained,  to  a  barracks-room  atmosphere 
•trlct   discipline    and    bad    food.    Like    hU 
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brother,  Joseph,  before  him  he  was  an  editor 
of  "The  Grotonlan,"  a  school  publlcatlML 
He  and  Joseph  later  twitted  their  brothw 
John,  for  becoming  editor-ln-chlef,  which 
they  said,  was  like  being  a  collaborator  In  a 
prison  camp. 

Yale  for  Stewart  represented  a  break  with 
family  traditions,  which  designated  Harvard 
as  the  Inevitable  college  choice.  Both  hta 
brothers  followed  the  footsteps  of  forebears 
several  generations  back  to  the  Harvard  Yard 
Mr.  Alsop's  career  at  Yale  was  relatively 
uneventful  until  his  senior  year,  when  be 
won  a  literary  prize — $110  awarded  In  »io 
bUls.  A  party  he  gave  to  celebrate  thta 
achievement  and  to  divest  himself  of  some 
of  the  prize  money  was  raided  by  campus 
police,  who  might  have  been  placated  by  Mr 
Alsop's  explanations  except  that  one  of  his 
exuberant  guests  walloped  one  of  the  guard- 
ians of  campus  tranqulUty. 

Called  In' by  the  dean,  Mr.  Alsop  con- 
fessed his  responsibility  for  the  party  and  ^ 
asked  whether  he  was  to  be  "expulsed."  As 
Mr.  Alsop  recalled  the  conversation  yean 
later,  the  dean  exploded,  "Expulsed?  What 
kind  of  usage  U  that  for  the  winner  of  a 
Uterary  prize?  You  are  expelled— e-x-p-e-1. 
l-«-d"  Yale  relented,  however,  after  review- 
ing Mr.  Alsops'  academic  record  and  grad- 
uated him  with  his  class  In  1936. 

He  then  Joined  his  cousin,  Theodon 
Roosevelt  ni.  son  of  President  Theodon 
Roosevelt  and  brother  of  Alice  Roosevelt 
Longworth,  at  Doubleday,  working  as  a 
book  editor.  But  In  1941,  with  the  war  com- 
ing on,  Mr.  Alsop  enlisted  in  the  Navy, 
where  he  served  one  day  before  medical  ex- 
aminers decided  that  his  asthma  disqualified 
him.  Later  drafted,  he  was  told  that  asthma 
and  high  blood  pressure  would  make  him 
acceptable  for  limited  service  only. 

He  then  decided  to  try  the  British  army 
and  made  application  at  the  Washington 
Embassy.  He  confessed  that  he  had  been 
rejected  by  American  services.  After  look- 
ing over  his  credentials,  the  British  offloen 
who  Interviewed  him  asked:  "Can  you  sea 
properly?"  Mr.  Alsop  said  he  could  and  that 
was  enough.  He  shipped  out  from  Halifax 
with  a  contingent  of  fellow  recruits  early 
In  1942  for  service  In  the  60th  King's  Royal 
Rifle  Corps.  After  a  period  of  training,  be 
was  conunlssloned  a  lieutenant  and  given 
command  of  a  machine  gun  platoon. 

He  saw  action  In  North  Africa  and  Italy, 
winning  a  British  Mention  In  Dispatches  for 
distinguished  service.  Then,  armed  with  a 
chit  from  his  cousin  Theodore,  at  that  time 
a  general  In  the  Army,  he  flew  to  Algiers  with 
the  Intention  of  transferring  to  American 
service.  There,  he  was  told  that  the  Army 
had  no  field  openings  at  the  moment  ex> 
cept  for  Methodist  chAplalna  and  veteri- 
narians. Being  neither  of  these,  he  reported 
back  to  the  British. 

They  shifted  him  to  the  Strategic  Air  Serv- 
ice, where  be  was  trained  as  a  paratrooper. 
By  that  time  the  American  O.SB.,  Gen. 
WlUlam  Donovan's  cloak-and-dagger  service, 
was  looking  for  Prench-speaklng  soldiers  to 
maintain  ll&lson  with  the  Maquis  In  Prance. 
Mr.  Alsop  was  parachuted  Into  Prance  late 
in  1944  and  operated  with  a  French  under- 
ground unit  behind  German  lines  for  three 
months,  winning  a  Croix  of  Guerre  with 
palm  and  a  citation  signed  by  Gen.  Charles 
de  OauUe. 

On  one  of  his  last  missions  for  the  O.S.8., 
he  guided  a  truck  transport  to  an  American 
supply  depot  in  the  field  to  pick  up  gasoline 
and  other  necessities  for  his  Maquis  band  on 
Royan  Island.  Reporting  to  an  American  of- 
ficer, he  clicked  his  heels,  snapped  a  Bri- 
tish palm-forward  salute  and  announced: 
"Lieutenant  (pronounced  leftenant)  Al»p 
reporting,  sir."  Unaccustomed  to  his  Amer- 
ican uniform,  Mr,  Alsop  was  wearing  bli 
rifleman's  badge  upside  down  and  bis  Uea- 
tenant's  bars  wrong  way  to. 
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The  supply  ofllcer  was  some  time  being 
convinced  that  Mr.  Alsop  was  not  one  of  the 
German  commandos  rumored  to  be  mas- 
querading in  American  uniforms  bent  on  the 
assassination  of  Gen.  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower. 
Between  his  service  in  Italy  and  In  Prance, 
Mr.  Alsop  had  married  Patricia  Hankeyi 
daughter  of  a  British  naval  officer,  whom  he 
had  met  at  a  party  for  British  servicemen  at 
Allerton  Castle,  the  seat  of  Lord  Mowbray 
and  Stoiuton.  premier  baron  of  the  realm. 
It  almost  didn't  happen.  When  Mr.  Alsop, 
who  had  been  invited  to  Allerton  along  with 
several  regimental  comrades.  Introduced 
himself,  his  host  muttered:  "Good  God.  You 
sound  like  an  American.  We  have  a  rule  here: 
no  motor  cars,  no  Americans." 

But  the  rule  was  broken  and  Miss  Hankey 
was  there.  She  was  at  the  time,  unbeknownst 
to  Mr.  Alsop,  an  employee  of  the  British 
Special  Operations  Executive,  the  agency 
that  conducted  secret  warfare  In  Prance  In 
cooperation  with  the  O.S.S.  and  the  Maquis. 

Returning  from  the  war,  Mr.  Alsop  decided 
upon  a  career  In  Journalism  after  first  con- 
sidering the  Foreign  Service. 

His  book.  "The  Center."  published  by 
Harper  and  Row.  was  a  national  best-seller. 
Before  that  he  was  coauthor  with  Thomas 
Braden,  a  comrade-in-arms  both  In  the  60th 
and  the  O.SJ8.,  now  a  Washington  columnist 
on  "Sub  Roea,"  an  account  of  clandestine 
operations  In  the  war,  and  coauthor  with  his 
brother,  Joeeph,  of  "We  Accuse"  and  "The 
Reporter's  Trade."  the  Utter  a  compUatton 
of  their  newspaper  columns. 

His  last  book  was  "Stay  of  Execution,"  a 
moving  and  fascinating  account  of  the 
strange  Ulness  that  struck  him  down. 

One  of  Mr.  Alsop's  most  popular  articles 
for  the  Saturday  Evening  Poet  was  a  wry 
examination  of  the  Alsop-Roosevelt  family 
tree,  inspired  by  the  famUy  portraits  that 
surrounded  him  in  his  boyhood.  His  maternal 
grandmother  was  a  sister  of  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.  President  James  Monroe  also 
graced  the  Roosevelts,  geneaology.  Mr.  Alsop 
called  the  Roosevelts,  who  were  rich  in  eccen- 
trics as  well  as  notables,  hU  "gaudier 
ancestors." 

The  Alsop  side  Included  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Congress  but  he  lost  his  chance 
for  inunortallty  by  refusing  to  sign  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Indeed,  he  sat 
out  the  Revolutionary  War. 

CSenerally,  Mr.  .Usop  wrote,  his  paternal 
ancestors  were  prosperous  but  relatively  un- 
distinguished. They  established  themselves 
In  Middletown,  Conn.,  when  it  was  the  state's 
leading  port  and  largest  city.  The  rum  trade 
»  major  source  of  Income  to  the  city  and 
to  Ave  generations  of  Alsops.  lost  out  when 
•hips  got  too  big  to  navigate  the  Connecti- 
cut River  Narrows. 

The  original  family  house  Is  now  the  art 
gallery  of  Wesleyan  University.  The  Alsop 
farm  at  Avon  Is  20  miles  from  Middletown 
and   nine   miles   from   Hartford. 

Mr.  Alsop's  father  dismissed  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Roosevelt  family,  ancestral  and 
contemporary,  as  "crazy  Jacks."  But  he  ad- 
mired Theodore,  whom  ae  Joined  In  the  Bull 
Moose  breakaway  from  the  Republican  Party 
to  1912.  He  was  not  so  sure  that  Pranklln 
D.  Roosevelt  didn't  belong  in  the  crazy-Jack 
category  and  chlded  his  sons  In  Washington 
for  their  approval  of  FJDJl. 

The  senior  Alsop  served  In  both  branches 
Of  the  Connecticut  legislature  and  aspired  to 
the  governorship  but  the  1912  defection  stood 
in  his  way.  In  private  Ufe,  he  was  president 
or  a  large  Insurance  company  as  weU  as  his 
own  farm  manager. 

In  his  Post  article.  Mr.  Alsop  devoted  some 
attention  to  an  ancestor  who  murdered  a 
Harvard  professor  to  whom  he  owed  money, 
^e  professor  was  stuffed  Into  a  fxirnace 
Where  false  teeth  resistant  to  fire  provided 
tt>«  corpus  delectl.  The  author  said  the  din- 
ing room  furniture  he  still  used  had  been 


handed  down  by  the  murderer,  for  whom  It 
was  elaborately  carved  In  the  Canary  Islands. 

In  addition  to  his  wife,  of  the  home,  3520 
Springland  La.  NW,  and  his  two  brothers 
and  his  sister,  Mr.  Alsop  is  survived  by  six 
chUdren. 

They  are  Joseph  Wright  Alsop  (the  sixth 
bearer  of  that  name),  of  Los  Angeles,  Ian 
Alsc^  and  Elizabeth  Mahoney.  both  of  New 
York  City.  Stewart  J.  O.  Alsop.  a  student  at 
Occidental  College  In  Los  Angeles,  and  Rich- 
ard Nicholas  and  Andrew  Christian  Alsop, 
both  Uvlng  at  home  and  attending  Sheridan 
School  In  Washington. 

In  a  statement  President  Nixon  praised 
Mr.  Alsop  for  "vigorous  Independence  of 
mind,  a  dedicated  and  fearless  pursuit  of  the 
truth,  an  uncommon  devotion  to  the  na- 
tion's welfare  and  a  consistency  that  on  all 
matters — no  matter  how  controversial — that 
good  will  and  decency  shoiild  prevaU." 

In  mourning  Mr.  Alsop's  death  as  a  "sad 
loss,"  the  President  cited  the  courage  that 
was  "the  hallmark  of  his  final  struggle 
against  death,"  and  said  his  writings  will 
remain  a  journalistic  standard  for  years. 

Services  will  be  held  at  10:30  ajn.  Wednes- 
day at  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  at  La- 
fayette Square  In  Washington.  Mr.  Alsop  wlU 
be  burled  In  Indian  HUl  Cemetery  In  Middle- 
town,  Conn, 


AMENDMENT    TO    THE    PUBLIC 
HEALTH   SERVICE   ACT 

(Mr.  WON  PAT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  bill  which  authorizes  an 
amendment  to  section  2(f)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U5.C.  201  (f) )  so 
as  to  include  the  Territory  of  Guam  In 
the  definition  of  a  "State"  includes  all 
American  areas.  Including  the  50  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Only  Guam  is  left 
out. 

Guam's  exclusion  from  this  Important 
section  of  our  national  health  laws  was 
not  intentional  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word  When  the  PBS  Act  was  first  en- 
acted by  Congress  In  1944,  Guam  was 
then  in  the  hands  of  Japanese  occupiers. 
Consequently,  the  territory  was  deleted 
from  the  original  definition  of  a  State, 
although  our  sister  territory,  the  Vlrg^ 
Islands,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  were  so  defined  for  the  pur- 
pose-', of  receiving  benefits. 

Although  the  PBS  Act  has  been  con- 
tinuously amended  since  1944,  to  include 
new  and  farther-reaching  programs  of 
great  merit,  and  although  Guam  has 
benefited  from  many  of  the  programs, 
the  original  definition  of  a  "State"  con- 
tinues to  exclude  our  fellow  Americans 
in  Guam,  and  thus  pose  a  continued  and 
needless  threat  that  future  PBS  pro- 
grams will  not  extend  to  the  territory. 

I  was  notified  by  officials  of  the  Health 
Service  Corps  that  the  territory  was  in- 
eligible, to  participate  in  this  program 
which  sends  medical  personnel  to  areas 
that  are  critically  short  of  skilled  doctors 
and  nurses.  Thankfully,  Congressman 
Paul  Rogers,  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Health  and  Environ- 
ment, recognized  the  need  for  Guam  to 
participate  In  the  Health  Service  Corps 
and  was  successful  in  amending  that  pro- 
gram in  the  closing  days  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress. 


With  that  action,  Guam  was  then  eli- 
gible to  participate  in  the  full  range  of 
PBS  programs.  Or  so  we  thought.  Several 
montlis  ago,  a  member  of  my  staff  was 
told  by  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Health 
Resources  Development  that  doctors  ap- 
plying for  Federal  student  loan  grant 
forgiveness  would  be  turned  down  if  they 
practiced  in  Guam — this  despite  the  fact 
that  the  program  was  designed  to  en- 
courage doctors  to  practice  in  so-called 
"medically  short"  areas.  Although  Guam 
is  recognized  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as  a 
"medically  short"  area,  the  program  of 
partial  repayment  of  educational  loans 
for  practice  in  a  shortage  area  would  not 
apply  to  Guam  as  the  program  used  the 
original  definition  of  a  "State"  as  it  now 
appears  in  42  U.S.C.  201(f)  we  were  told. 

Following  numerous  telephone  calls  to 
other  PBS  officials,  I  was  informed  that 
the  loan  forgiveness  program  does  em- 
brace Guam  in  its  coverage  and  that  the 
original  interpretation  of  the  law  was  in 
error. 

Naturally,  we  are  pleased  that  the  mis- 
take has  been  rectified.  I  sincerely  fear, 
however,  that  other  officials,  well-mean- 
ing but  unfamiliar  with  the  law,  can  and 
will  make  similar  mistakes  in  the  fu- 
ture— mistakes  that  could  be  costly  to 
the  well-being  of  the  residents  of  Guam, 
and,  mistakes  which  might  result  once 
again  in  the  territory's  being  needlessly 
deprived  of  medical  services  from  which 
other  Americans  are  benefiting. 

The  quality  and  the  quantity  of  medi- 
cal care  in  Guam  is  a  matter  of  con- 
stant concern  to  many  of  our  people. 
At  present,  Guam  has  many  fine  physi- 
cians practicing  in  the  territory.  How- 
ever, there  also  exists  a  critical  shortage 
of  skilled  doctors  and  nurses  to  meet  our 
total  needs.  This  is  a  problem  which  will 
persist  for  years  to  come  to  the  iMting 
detriment  of  future  generations  of 
Guamanians  unless  we  can  encourage 
other  medical  personnel  to  come  to 
Guam  by  taking  full  advantage  of  bene- 
fits such  as  the  loan  forgiveness  program. 

For  this  reason,  and  to  Insure  that 
Guam  will  not  once  again  find  Itself  left 
out  of  yet  another  PBS  program,  either 
through  a  legislative  accident  or  care- 
less staff  work  in  the  agency.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  bill  I  have  in- 
troduced today. 


THE  MASSACRE  OP  THE  INNOCENTS 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  19 
of  this  year,  a  man  shot  through  the  head 
in  a  Roman  Catholic  suburb  of  Belfast 
became  the  1,000th  victim  of  CathoUc 
and  Protestant  terrorist  violence  that  has 
gripped  Northern  Ireland  since  the  sum- 
mer of  1969,  The  toll  includes  700  civil- 
ians, the  youngest  of  them  aged  5 
months,  the  oldest  91.  Of  the  700,  47  were 
aged  60  or  over,  20  were  children  13  or 
under.  The  massacre  of  the  innocents  has 
spread  to  the  Republic  of  Ireland  to  the 
south  where,  on  May  17,  23  men,  women 
and  infants  were  killed  by  three  car 
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bombs  strategically  placed  in  Dublin  dur- 
ing the  Friday  evening  nosh  hour. 

Much  has  been  written  of  the  political 
and  religious  Issues  which  have  pro- 
voked the  violence  in  Ireland,  What 
needs  to  be  discussed  is  the  far  more 
basic  Issue  of  the  morality  of  this  kind  of 
violence  per  se,  apart  from  the  merits  of 
the  ends  motivating  it.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  absolutely  convinced  that  no  political 
or  religious  argument  could  Justify  this 
kind  of  indiscriminate  murder  of  in- 
nocent civilians.  No  reasonable  moral 
calculation  can  support  the  slaughter  of 
children.  It  is  vicious  violence  of  this  na- 
t;ire  which  .defines  the  notion  of  ex- 
tremism. It  is  perpetrated  by  those  who 
have  sacrificed  every  vestige  of  moral 
sensitivity  to  the  demands  of  their  own 
fanaticism. 

I  hesitate  to  draw  parallels  between 
distinct  international  situations.  How- 
ever, I  think  I  can  safely  generalize  about 
iiidiscrinunate  terrorism  wherever  it  is 
practiced.  In  my  mind,  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  madness  that  pro- 
vokes Protestant  and  Catholic  terrorists 
in  Ireland,  and  that  which  drove  Arab 
terrorists  to  the  slaying  of  20  children 
at  Maalot  in  Israel.  The  same  moral  ob- 
tuseness  runs  across  the  political  or  reli- 
gious divisions  separating  these  groups. 
There  is  one  extremely  instructive  dif- 
ference between  the  facts  of  Irish  and 
Arab  terrorism.  The  governments  of  the 
Irish  Republic  and  Northern  Ireland  have 
pursued  the  active  policies  against  ter- 
rorism that  the  Arab  governments  have 
consistently  resisted.  In  the  North,  these 
policies  drew  bitter  opposition.  Before  it 
was  toppled  by  the  Protestant-led  gen- 
eral strike,  the  Protestant-Catholic  coali- 
tion government  of  Brian  Faulkner  in  the 
North  worked  closely  with  British  troops 
in  tmti-terrorlst  activities.  In  addition, 
the  Republic  of  Ireland,  led  by  President 
Ersklne    Childers,    is   cooperating   with 
the  British  Army  in  sealing  Northern 
Ireland's  border  against  movement  by 
either  Protestant  or  Catholic  extremists. 
Following  the  fall  of  the  Faulkner  gov- 
ernment, it  is  difficult  to  predict  what 
the  future  will  bring.  However,  as  long  as 
the  past  policies  against  terrorism  are 
resolutely     continued,     there     remains 
hope  for  an  end  to  the  bloodshed.  What- 
ever hope  may  persist  for  an  end  to  Arab 
terrorism  certainly  cannot  be  credited  to 
the    governments    of    the    Arab    world. 
Their  indifference  to  the  obscene  violence 
committed  by  their  own  citizens  repre- 
sents nothing  less  than  collusion.  I  trust 
that  history  will  condemn  the  Arab  gov- 
ernments by  the  same  measure  that  it 
will  acclaim  the  governments  of  Brian 
Faulkner  and  Ersklne  Childers. 


GET  BACK  ON  THE  TRACK 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  this 
country  needs  Is  not  a  good  5-cent  cigar 
as  Vice  President  Thomas  Riley  Marshall 
remarked  to  the  Senate  clerk  after  lis- 
tening to  long-winded  oratory  about  the 
country's  needs  back  in  1920.  This  is  our 
198th  year  since  the  Declaration  and 


what  this  coimtry  needs  now  Is  a  resolute 
determination  to  get  our  country  firmly 
on  the  track  by  promptly  and  rapidly  re- 
solving the  /^atergate  and  related 
messes.         /    \ 

TKX  NATION  BUFFUtS 

We  have  runawsiy  inflation  which 
costs  citizens  their  bread,  health,  and  re- 
tirement opportunities,  an  unbalanced 
budget  that  costs  $32  billion  each  year 
just  for  interest,  a  deteriorating  econ- 
omy, spotty  unemplo3mient,  deteriorating 
Federal  programs,  and  cnmabling  trust 
of  our  Government  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

At  the  heart  of  all  this  Is  an  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  that  has  been 
ripped  apart  by  resignations,  filings,  in- 
dictments, and  the  imresolved  ques- 
tion of  White  House  responsibility  for 
possible  Illegal  acts  or  coverup  that  ob- 
structs justice. 

As  a  consequence  the  executive  branch 
is  not  functioning  with  any  direction  or 
effectiveness.  Decisions  axe  postponed. 
Normal  governmental  processes  stall. 
Efficient  government  will  not  move  un- 
til Watergate  is  settled.  We  cannot  af- 
ford continued  inaction  on  the  economy 
and  paralysis  of  effective  governmental 
policies  at  home  and  abroad.  Action  for 
the  Nation's  ills  are  needed  now. 

For  this  reason  I  strongly  urge  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  promptly 
schedule  a  showdown  on  the  impeach- 
ment issue.  We  should  set  a  day  certain, 
no  later  than  July  4  to  bring  to  the  House 
floor  the  question  of  to  impeach,  or,  not 
to  impeach,  the  President. 

The  endless  delays  on  this  issue  that 
can  be  contrived  by  lawyers,  using  the 
courts,  are  not  of  constitutional  making. 
The  Issue  of  Watergate  as  it  affects  the 
President  and  impeachment  can  under 
the  Constitution  only  be  debated  by  the 
House,  and  tried  by  the  Senate,  not  de- 
termined or  resolved  by  the  courts. 

To  delay  while  lawyers  dally  or  qiiibble 
for  court  interpretations  further  strains 
the  country's  needs  and  wearies  the  pa- 
tience of  America. 

The  time  has  come  to  put  an  end  to 
the  imcertaintles  that  are  paralyzing 
our  country  and  undermining  the  well- 
being  of  all  of  its  citizens — young  and  old. 
We  must  not  let  the  continued  delays 
postpone  action  beyond  July  4. 

That  is  time  enough  for  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  report  a  summation  of  the 
evidence  along  with  a  report  of  those 
instances  of  defiance  of  subpena  for 
materials  relevant  to  the  Inquiry  smd  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  House. 
Otherwise  defense  attorney  delays  can 
string  out  too  long. 

Because  of  the  urgency  to  the  Nation, 
we  need  to  get  the  matter  behind  us  and 
start  America  moving  again. 

It  Is  time,  no  later  than  July  4.  to 
bring  the  Watsrgitte  mess^  the  House 
floor.  The  eild  to  tfie^nstimitlonal  ques- 
tion of  Impeachment^plll  be  debated 
there  and  the  vote  taken  on  whether 
the  President  should  be  tried  or  the 
charges  dropped. 


THE  SUGAR  ACT 


(Mr.  FORD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 


ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  body  will 
soon  be  considering  HJl.  14747 — ^legisla- 
tion to  extend  the  Sugar  Act.  When  we 
begin  consideration  of  this  bill.  I  will  be 
joined  by  several  Members  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  in  offering  amend- 
ments to  improve  the  parts  of  the  act 
which  affect  agricultural  workers.  The 
intent  of  our  amendments  is  to  provide 
basic  and  minimal  protection  for  more 
than  100,000  workers  who  are  employed 
In  a  Government-protected.  Govern- 
ment-subsidized and  Government-con- 
trolled industry,  but  who  are  still  living 
in  poverty. 

At  the  outset  of  my  remarks  I  would 
like  to  say  that  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee made  a  serious  attempt  to  deal  with 
the  Inequities  which  have  resulted  from 
the  Sugar  Act  when  they  considered  this 
legislation  in  committee,  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman, 
Mr.  PoAGB,  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  progress  they  have  made 
in  this  regard. 

However,  the  committee  did  not  go  far 
enough.  It  failed  to  balance  the  immense 
benefits  provided  to  the  sugar-growing 
corporations  and  other  growers  in  the 
industry  with  adequate  protections  for 
the  workers.  It  stopped  long  before  It 
met  even  the  most  basic  needs  of  the 
sugar  field  workers,  and  as  a  result,  the 
committee  left  big  loopholes  in  the  labor 
provisions  of  the  act. 

The  amendments  which  we  will  offer 
were  proposed  in  committee,  and  we  did 
relatively  well.  These  amendments  were 
only  narrowly  defeated,  and  I  think  the 
considerable  support  which  they  received 
bespeaks  the  fact  that  they  are  a 
moderate  and  fair  approach  to  a  legiti- 
mate and  serious  problem. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
many  members  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee who  did  support  these  amend- 
ments, and  let  them  know  that  we  will 
welcome  their  continued  support  when 
the  amendments  are  offered  on  the  floor. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  somewhat  In- 
credible that  we  must  spend  so  much 
time  debating  these  amendments  which 
merely  provide  basic  protections  for 
workers  as  fair  and  equitable  wage  deter- 
mination procedures,  accident  insurance, 
piece-rate  pay  protection  and  remedies 
against  illegal  acts  of  the  employed.  It  ia 
astoimding  that  these  basic  protections 
are  opposed  by  an  industry  which  is 
aided  by  the  tax  dollars  of  American 
working  men  and  women  in  the  amount 
of  one -half  billion  dollars  a  year— the 
sugar  corporations  which  benefit  from  so 
many  Government  actions.  Including  im- 
port controls,  guaranteed  prices,  sub- 
sidies and  crop  insurance.  But  unfor- 
tunately, that  is  the  case. 

In  contrast  to  these  powerful  corpora- 
tions which  receive  so  much  Federal  aid 
authorized  by  the  Sugar  Act,  let  us  look 
at  the  sugarworker — who  receives  noth- 
ing under  the  present  law.  Sugar  field 
workers  are  among  the  poorest  of  poor. 
They  live  at  barely  a  subsistence  level. 
They  are  underprivileged,  discriminated 
against,  exploited,  and  abused.  They  have 
no  union  and  are  unlikely  to  have  any  in 
the  near  future.  They  desperately  need 
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the  kind  of  protection  which  only  the 
Federal  Government  can  provide. 

Since  1934,  sugar  legislation  has  con- 
tained special  labor  provisions.  Minimimi 
wages  for  workers  have  been  required 
and  child  labor  was  prohibited.  But  un- 
der the  hostile  administration  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture's  Sugar  Divi- 
sion, and  under  the  steady,  antagonistic 
lobbying  of  the  powerful  sugar  industry, 
these  protections  have  l>een  minimized 
and  often  undercut. 

Witnesses  testifying  before  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  in  February  charged 
that  in  Louisiana  sugarworkers  are 
bound  to  the  plantation  by  debt  just  as 
they  were  a  hundred  years  ago.  Some 
15,000  field  workers  there  work  with  so- 
phisticated, complicated  machinevy  for 
annual  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  a  year. 

Further  testimony  Indicated  that  thou- 
sands of  mlgrsmts  labor  from  simup  to 
sunset  for  poverty  earnings  in  many 
sugar  beet  producing  areas,  and  typi- 
cally, when  the  work  has  been  completed, 
these  hard-working  people  leave  the 
areas  in  the  same  conditions  of  poverty 
as  when  they  arrived. 

In  Florida,  sugar  producers  are  per- 
mitted to  offer  a  wage  so  low  that  U.S. 
workers  will  neither  cultivate  nor  har- 
vest the  cane  in  the  swamps.  The  pro- 
ducers need  not  raise  the  wage  imtll  they 
attract  sufficient  American  workers.  In- 
stead, the  Federal  Goverrmient  helps 
them  import  tens  of  thousands  of  for- 
eign workers  who  are  willing  to  work  at 
the  lower  rates. 

The  sad  fact  Is  that  the  majority  of  the 
Nation's  more  than  100,000  sugar  field 
workers  earn  so  little  annually  that 
many  would  be  eligible  for  welfare  pay- 
ments if  the  Sugar  Act  did  not  exist.  This 
Is  true  even  though  they  work  hard  in  a 
Government-protected  Industry. 

The  low  earnings  and  poverty-like  con- 
ditions under  which  they  live  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  sugar  workers' 
health.  For  example,  a  Tulane  University 
medical  survey  of  a  sample  of  Ix)uisiana 
sugar  worker  families  referred  to  in  tes- 
timony before  the  committee  showed  that 
"of  37  adults,  only  2  were  found  to  be 
medically  normal  and  only  8  were  not  in 
need  of  medical  care." 

Although  children  were  somewhat 
more  healthy,  "only  16  out  of  70  were 
completely  healthy."  The  survey's  most 
devastating  finding  was  "the  high  inci- 
dence of  gross  development  and  mental 
retardation"  among  the  children — due  to 
Inadequate  diets  and  other  poverty 
factors. 

Much  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee also  raised  significant  questions  con- 
cerning the  administration  of  the  act  by 
USDA  and  alleged  bias  against  the  work- 
ers by  USDA.  The  wage  determinations 
are  based  on  nebulous  factors.  A  worker's 
grievance  against  a  grower  Is  judged,  ac- 
cording to  USDA  regulations,  by  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  local  sugargrowers. 

In  1971,  the  Department  attempted  to 
deprive  sugarworkers  of  a  10-cents-an- 
hour  wage  Increase.  It  attempted  to  use 
the  then  existing  wage-price  freeze  as 
the  excuse  for  this  unwarranted  action — 
even  though  both  the  administration  and 
Congress  specifically  exempted  low-wage 


workers  and  agricultural  commodities 
from  the  freeze. 

This  issue  flnaHy  had  to  be  taken  into 
coiut  and,  of  course,  the  coiuis  upset  the 
USDA  effort.  In  fact,  the  courts  have 
consistently  ruled  against  and  admon- 
ished the  Department  for  its  administra- 
tion of  the  act's  labor  provisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  evidence  I  have 
seen,  it  appears  that  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  been  a  willing  accom- 
plice of  the  sugargrowers  to  keep  worker 
protection  provisions  down  to  the  ab- 
solute minimum  necessary  to  prevent 
Congress  from  terminating  the  Sugar 
Act.  The  USDA  has  helped  to  keep  these 
workers  in  poverty-stricken  peonage,  and 
it  has  attempted  to  evade  court  decisions 
aimed  at  improving  the  workers'  welfare. 

In  view  of  these  conditions  and  in  an- 
ticipation of  House  action  on  Sugar  Act 
legislation  this  year,  several  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues — Mr.  Thompson, 
Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Lehman,  and 
Mr.  Brown  of  California — and  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  12988  on  February  21,  the 
equitable  benefits  amendments.  This  was 
a  comprehensive  and  far-ranging  bill 
concerning  the  wages,  housing,  use  of 
aliens,  job  discharges  and  discrimination, 
medical  and  health  insurance,  grievance 
machinery,  and  accounting  and  audits  in 
the  sugar  Industry. 

While  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on 
the  Sugar  Act  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee was  considering  its  legislation,  my 
staff,  some  of  the  key  supporters  of  H.R. 
12988,  and  I  discussed  the  labor-protec- 
tion provisions  with  members  and  staff  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee.  We  sharply 
scaled  down  the  provisions  of  H.R.  12988 
In  the  hopes  of  reaching  agreement,  but 
neither  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  the 
Sugar  Act  nor  the  Agriculture  Committee 
would  accept  some  of  the  most  necessary 
provisions.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
have  found  it  necessary  to  pursue  this 
on  the  House  floor. 

We  intend  to  offer  foiif  amendments. 

The  flrst  amendment  concerns  the 
procedure  to  determine  the  minimum 
wage  rate  for  sugar  fleld  workers.  It 
actually  has  three  parts. 

In  H.R.  14747,  the  committee  has  made 
the  growers'  ability  to  pay  into  a  major 
factor  for  determining  the  workers'  wage 
rates.  But  there  is  no  assurance  whatso- 
ever in  the  bill  that  the  data  used  is  ac- 
curate. In  fact,  for  Louisiana,  the  USDA 
currently  depends  upon  stale  data  from 
the  growers'  1969-71  crop  and  It  does 
not  plan  to  make  a  new  sample  imtll 
1975. 

The  present  "sample"  consists  of  In- 
formation from  an  Inadequate  6.9  per- 
cent of  the  growers.  But  worst  of  all,  the 
data  Is  the  material  proffered  by  growers. 
There  is  no  independent  verification  of 
the  growers'  information  even  though 
these  producers  have  an  obvious  interest 
in  showing  a  maximimi  costs  of  produc- 
tion and  a  minimum  incomes. 

A  part  of  our  wage  amendments  will, 
therefore,  require  that  the  Department 
use  statistically  valid  samples  which  are 
independently  verified  in  determining 
the  growers'  ability  to  pay.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  consider  such  a  requirement  to  be 
only  fair  and  reasonable. 


In  addition,  the  standards  which  H.R. 
14747  would  require  the  Secretary  to  use 
in  determining  the  minimimi  wages  are 
absolutely  slanted  in  the  growers'  favor. 
They  are  "cost  of  living,  the  prices  of 
sugar  and  by-products.  Income  from 
■sugar  beets  and  sugar  cane,  the  cost  of 
production  and  the  sporadic  and  seafiGti' 
al  nature  of  the  work." 

Three  out  of  these  five  standards — 
Income  from  sugar  beets  andsiigar  cane, 
cost  of  production  and /^ricesof  sugar 
and  by-products — involve  the  employ- 
er's ability  to  pay.  There  are  insufficient 
standards  concerning  the  workers'  costs 
and  ability  to  live  to  balance  these 
grower-oriented  standards. 

We,  therefore,  propose  In  the  wage 
amendment  to  add  two  more  standards 
which  the  Secretary  must  consider  when 
he  determines  the  minimum  wsiges.  They 
are  the  percentage  increase  of  produc- 
tivity during  the  immediately  preceding 
year  and  the  extra  cost  made  necessary 
by  the  workers'  need  to  travel  and  live 
away  from  home  to 'work  In  sugar  pro- 
duction. 

Productivity  Is  considered  an  impor- 
tant factor  throughout  the  American 
economy  in  determining  wages  and 
should  be  in  this  industry  too.  Workers 
should  be  allowed  to  benefit  from  the 
Increased  productivity  which  they  help 
to  create  and  which  certainly  benefits 
their  employers. 

Travel  and  living  away  from  home  in 
cultivating  and  harvesting  sugar  In- 
volves extra  costs  to  workers  and  their 
families.  This  cost  should  be  recognized 
in  wage  determinations  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  the  growers'  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  currently  recognized  in  HH. 
14747. 

A  third  change  in  the  wage  deter- 
mination procedure  of  H.R.  14747  is  the 
need  to  clarify  and  make  more  specific 
the  wage  determination  standards  which 
are  already  in  the  bill.  This  clarification 
would  improve  the  integrity  of  the  ad- 
ministrative process.  It  is  absolutely  es- 
sential In  view  of  the  USDA's  past  hos- 
tility to  the  workers  and  its  lack  of 
impartisdity  and  justice  in  administer- 
ing the  existing  labor  requirements. 

Therefore,  instead  of  simply  stating 
"cost  of  living"  as  a  factor  which  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  must  consider, 
the  amendment  would  specify  "the  per- 
centage increase  or  decresise  in  the  cost 
of  living  as  reported  by  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  during  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding 12  months."  Instead  of  "the  In- 
come from  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane" 
and  the  "cost  of  production,"  the  amend- 
ment would  specify  that  these  factors 
be  considered  particularly  "for  each 
producing  area." 

Those,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  three 
parts  of  our  most  important  amend- 
ment— the  one  concerning  the  wage  de- 
termination procedure. 

XN8T7KANCX 

Our  second  amendment  would  pro- 
vide on-the-job  accident  insurance  for 
the  sugar  field  workers.  Although  sugar 
field  laborers  are  among  the  poorest 
workers  in  our  economy,  most  have  no 
Insurance  protection  against  Injuries, 
disabilities  or  death  caiised  by  work-re- 
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lated  injuries.  Only  two  States,  Colo- 
rado and  Hawaii,  now  provide  work- 
men's compensation  coveracre  and  Min- 
nesota will  do  so  shortly.  In  the  other 
States,  sugar  field  workers  are  excluded. 
Our  amendment  would  require  acci- 
dent Insurance,  but  would  limit  it  to 
accidents  which  occur  while  the  em- 
ployee is  at  work  for  the  producer.  As  a 
result,  the  insurance  cost  will  be  ex- 
tremely small— only  a  small  fraction  of 
one  percent  of  payroll. 

PIECE      RAXK      PROTECTION 

Our  third  amendment  concerns  piece 
rate  pay  protection.  The  USDA  currently 
requires  producers  in  Florida  who  em- 
ploy sugar  field  workers  at  piece  rates  to 
pay  them  at  least  the  hourly  minimum 
wage  determined  by  the  Secretary— 
7  CFR  863,  28(a)(5).  The  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  also  requires  that  piece 
rate  workers  be  guaranteed  the  specified 
hourly  minimums.  These  requirements 
are  necessary  to  assure  that  the  piece 
rate  method  of  payment  is  truly  an  in- 
centive system  instead  of  a  means  of  un- 
dercutting the  hourly  minimum  wage 

Astoundingly,  the  USDA  does  not  re- 
quire the  Horida  procedure  in  any  other 
producing  area.  I  am  informed  that  the 
Florida  requirement  exists  because  of 
the  insistence  of  the  governments  of  the 
Caribbean  countries  which  supply  the 
alien  workers  for  the  Florida  sugar  cane 
production.  The  U.S.  Deparment  of  Agri- 
culture absolutely  refuses  to  extend  the 
same  protection  to  U.S.  workers  in  other 
areas  of  sugar  harvest. 

In  other  words,  our  own  Oovemment 
wm  provide  benefits  to  foreign  nationals 
which  it  will  not  provide  to  Its  own  citi- 
zens. And  foreign  governments  show 
greater  concern  for  the  protection  of 
their  nationals  who  work  on  sugar  than 
our  Government  does  for  its  citizens  who 
do  the  same  work. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker  la  a  shameful  situa- 
tion. Our  amendment  would  do  away 
with  this  injustice  and  lack  of  care  about 
the  welfare  of  American  workers  by  re- 
quiring exactly  the  same  piece  rate  reg- 
ulations for  other  sugar  producing  areas 
as  the  USDA  now  requires  in  Florida. 

WORXXSS'   RBMEDT 

Our  fourth  and  final  amendment 
would  provide  a  remedy  against  Illegal 
producer  actions  and  close  another  seri- 
oiK  loophole  in  HJi.  13747.  The  bUl  pro- 
hibits producers  from  "discharging  and 
in  any  other  way  discriminating  against 
any  employee"  because  he  sought  to  en- 
force  his  rights  under  the  act. 

It  also  prohibits  producers  from  charg- 
ing or  permitting  to  be  charged  unrea- 
sonable costs  for  furnishing  to  any  em- 
ployee those  items  or  services  customar- 
ily furnished. 

It  provides  penalties  which  the  Secre- 
tary may  exact  from  producers  for  viola- 
tions, but  the  worker  is  not  compensated 
for  the  losses  he  has  suffered  as  a  residt 
of  the  illegal  actions.  The  worker  appar- 
ently does  not  even  get  the  amount  of 
his  original  loss. 

In  all  fairness,  the  worker  should  b6 
compensated.  The  amendment  therefore 
provides.  Instead  of  the  penalty  exacts 
by  the  Secretary,  a  remedy  for  the 
worker  in  the  form  of  an  amount  equal 
to  the  workers'  loss  and  an  equal  amount 


as  liquidated  damages.  This  remedy  can 
be  sought  only  after  tjie  Secretary  has 
decided  a  case  In  the  worker's  favor. 

BALANCE  KQT7ITIXS 

These  worker  benefit  amendments, 
Mr.  "Speaker,  are  reasonable,  just  and 
essential.  They  are  hardly  far-reaching 
or  unusual  in  the  labor-management  re- 
lations of  our  time. 

These  amendments  are  aimed  at  bene- 
fitting workers.  But  they  will  also  aid 
the  Sugar  Act.  For  they  will  help  balance 
the  equities  of  the  act.  They  will  make 
the  act  fairer  to  all  in  the  Industry.  And 
they  will  help  answer  the  skepticism  and 
criticism  which  many  Americans  now 
express  about  the  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  no  secret  that  many 
of  our  colleagues  from  cities,  suburban, 
and  nonsugar  rural  areas  have  serious 
doubts  about  the  need  for  the  Sugar  Act 
when  sugar  prices  and  profits  are  at  an 
all-time  high.  Many  have  doubts  about 
the  need  to  aid  the  huge  corporations 
and  conglomerates  in  this  industry. 

These  doubts  will  certainly  be  sharply 
augmented  if  sugar  field  workers  are  left 
to  desperate  poverty  and  unfair  admin- 
istration of  their  rights  by  H.R.  14747. 
The  success  or  failure  of  the  workers 
benefit  amendments  on  the  House  fioor 
will  indicate  whether  the  Sugar  Act  Is 
to  be  legislation  which  will  protect  all 
parts  of  the  sugar  industry — the  poor  as 
well  as  the  rich,  the  weak  as  well  as  the 
strong.  The  progress  of  these  amend- 
ments will  indicate  to  many  whether  the 
Sugar  Act  is  beneficial  enough  to  a  sufB- 
clent  number  of  Americans  to  be  worth 
extending. 
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GOVERNOR  REAGAN  OPPOSES  FED- 
ERAL LAND  USE  BILL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Baujian)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
will  soon  be  taking  up  the  Land  Use 
Planning  Act,  H.R.  10294,  and  I  am 
afraid  that  a  great  many  of  those  who 
will  be  voting  on  this  bill  are  not  fully 
aware  of  the  undesirable  consequences 
of  implementing  this  plan.  \ 

One  who  is  thoroughly  aware  of  both 
the  need  to  allow  for  wise  and  careful 
use  of  our  natural  resources,  and  of  the 
right  and  wrong  ways  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  approach  this  need,  is  the  Gov- 
ernor of  California,  Ronald  Reagan.  I 
received  a  letter  from  Governor  Reagan 
today  concerning  the  land  use  blU,  and 
I  would  like  to  share  his  views  with  the 
Members. 

The  Governor  also  offered  a  critique 
of  the  bill  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Udall)  who  is  its  principal  author 
In  that  letter,  Mr.  Reagan  states  that 
while  wise  land  use  poUcy  Is  desirable. 
This  process  can  best  be  accomplished  by 
allowing  the  States  and  localities  to  deter- 
mine  and  solve  their  own  land  use  and  en- 
vironmental Issues. 

H.R.  10294  would  Introduce  Federal 
authority  where  it  does  not  belong.  Gov- 
ernor Reagan  contends,  and  he  concludes 
that — 

It  U  essential  to  the  best  Interests  of  the 
Nation  that  the  re^onslbUltles  for  balancing 


environmental,  social,  and  economic  oblec 
tlves  be  malnUlned  at  the  State  and  loc^ 
levels.  '"»«* 

I  heartily  agree,  and  I  join  with  Gov- 
ernor Reagan  in  urging  the  Members  to 
oppose  HJl.  10294.  At  this  point.  I  insert 
in  thj  Record  the  text  of  Governor  Rea- 
gan's letters  to  me  and  to  the  gaitleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udaia)  :  ^^ 

Statx  of  Caui-ornia,  v*^ 

OOVERNOR'S    OTFICE  ''^ 

Sacramento.  Calif..  May  22, 1974 
Hon.  Robert  E.  Bauman, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DiiAK  Bob:  I  am  writing  to  express  Cali- 
fornia's concern  over  legislation  currently 
before  the  Congress  regarding  a  federal  land 
use  policy.  It  is  our  view  that  there  is  a 
need  for  federal,  state,  and  local  govern- 
ments  to  specify  environmental,  socui  and 
economic  objectives  and  to  coordinate  USfy 
efforts  toward  accomplishment  of  those  ob- 
jectives. The  focus  of  responslbUlty  for  the 
development  of  land  use  decisions  rests  with 
the  state  and  local  governments,  not  the  fed- 
eral government. 

It  has  been  our  experience  In  the  past  that 
narrowly  constructed  guidelines  developed 
by  federal  agency  administrators  are  not 
equaUy  applicable  throughout  the  nation 
We  feel  this  would  be  the  case  with  a  federal 
land  use  policy.  Such  a  policy  would  be  ad- 
mlnlstratlvely  unfeasible  and  would  poM 
a  serious  threat  to  the  constltutlonaUy 
guaranteed  right  of  private  property  owner, 
ship. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  Message  to  Con- 
gress  last  January.  President  Nixon  referred 
to  the  national  land  use  legislation  and 
stated:  "This  legislation  would  reafBrm  that 
the  basic  responslbUlty  for  land  use  deci- 
sions rests  with  the  states  and  localities, 
and  would  provide  funds  to  encourage  them 
to  meet  their  responsibility."  We  support  thU 
approach  and  urge  you  to  support  It  as  welL 
HR  102»4  does  not  serve  this  objective. 

Recognizing  these  concerns,  we  have  sent 
the  enclosed  letter  to  Congressman  UdaU 
the  author  of  HR  10204.  explaining  our  posl- 
tlon  on  the  federal  land  use  legislation.  We 
believe  it  is  essential  to  the  best  Interest* 
of  the  nation  that  the  responsibilities  for 
balancing  environmental,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic objectives  be  maintained  at  the  state 
and  local  levels.  I,  therefore,  urge  you  to 
oppose  HR  10294. 

Sincerely,  • 

Ronald  Reagan. 

Governor. 

State  op  Calitornia, 

Ooveknor's  Omci, 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  April  24, 1974. 
Mr.  Morris  E.  Cdall, 

Subcommittee   on   the   Environment,  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives,   Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Udall:  California  recognizes  the 
need    for   the   nation   and    each    state   and 
locality  to  develop  a  land  use  policy  so  that 
land — our   most   valuable   resource — Is   used 
wisely.   State   and   local   agencies  must  de- 
velop balanced  environmental,  economic  and 
social  objectives  In  order  to  meet  this  re- 
sponsibility. This  process  can  best  be  accom- 
plished  by  allowing  the  states  and  locali- 
ties to  determine  and  solve  their  own  land 
use  and  environmental  issues. 

In  attempting  to  accomplish  environmen- 
tal goals,  federal  agency  administrators  fre- 
quently issue  guidelines  and  regulation! 
which  attempt  to  meet  national  as  well  aa 
state  objectives.  Often  the  effect  ol  this  ac- 
tion Is  that  a  "functional  feudalist",  con- 
cerned with  only  one  issue,  dictates  the  land 
use  objectives  of  states  and  localities.  A  fed- 
eraUy  mandated  "guideline"  on  land  use  that 
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might  apply  to  a  non-urban  stat*  may  Sot 
umly  to  a  complex  state  like  California  that 
bas  highly  urbanized  as  well  assnon-urban, 
reiource-orlented  areas.  ^%_^^ 

In  California  we  are  taking  steps  to 
wlop  a  mechanism  which  will  provide  for  the 
ajtabllshment  of  statewide  environmental, 
social  and  economic  objectives.  Th^  mech- 
ujlsm  is  attainable  at  the  state  level  by 
coordination  of  fimctlonal  planning,  resolu- 
tion of  local  Jurisdictional  conflicts  whUe 
preserving  local  authority,  and  respect  for 
private  property  rights. 

The  federal  government  should  recognize 
California;^  leadership  in  this  field  and  work 
to  Insure  that  state  and  local  as  well  as  na- 
tional environmental  goals  are  balanced  with 
economic  and  social  goals.  In  referring  to  the 
pending  national  land  use  legislation  In  bis 
State  of  the  Union  speech  in  January  of  this 
year,  President  Nixon  stated:  "This  legisla- 
tion would  reaffirm  that  the  basic  respon- 
sibility for  land  use  decisions  rests  with  state 
and  localities,  and  would  provide  funds  to 
encourage  them  to  meet  their  responslbUlty." 

HR  10294  does  not  meet  this  objective.  We 
believe  that  the  states  and  localities  must  de- 
velop a  balanced  approach  to  land  use  needs 
and  must  maintain  a  process  in  order  to  con- 
serve limited  resources.  We  believe  it  Is  im- 
possible to  centralize  land  use  decision  mak- 
ing at  the  federal  level  without:  (1)  estab- 
llsblng  an  arbitrary  bureaucratic  machinery 
that  would  almost  guarantee  administra- 
tive chaos,  or  (2)  seriously  Infringing  on  the 
constitutionally  guaranteed  concept  of  pri- 
vate ownership  of  property.  It  appeeo^  to  us 
that  the  legislative  approach  contained  in 
these  measures  would  Inevitably  raise  such 
constitutional  Issues. 

A  year  eigo,  in  outlining  principles  to  be 
used  on  guidelines  for  land  use  legislation  In 
California,  I  stated  that  California  would  be 
pleased  to  Implement  sound  legislation,  but 
HR  10294  as  written  does  not  meet  Califor- 
nia's criteria.  While  we  appreciate  the  in- 
terest In  establishing  a  federal  land  use  pol- 
icy, such  a  policy  should  not  require  federal 
infringement  in  an  area  of  responslbUlty  re- 
served to  the  states  and  localities. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  Rxagan, 

Governor. 


LETTER  TO  THE  SECURITIES  AND 
EXCHANGE  COMMISSION  RE- 
QUESTING   INVESTIGATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  staff  has 
been  conducting  an  ongoing  study  of 
corporate  reporting  to  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission.  In  this  connec- 
tion, I  have  dlrect«fl  a  letter  requesting 
a  complete  and  thoitugh  investigation  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
into  what  might  constitute  questionable 
trading  by  some  of  the  senior  ofiBclals  of 
the  Pennzoil  Corp.,  immediately  prior 
to  the  public  announcement  of  the  di- 
vestiture plan  by  Pennzoil  of  the  United 
Oas  Pipeline  Corp. 

Since  I  sent  the  following  letter  to 
the  SEC  It  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  there  is  some  confusion  as  to  the 
amoimt  of  stock  purchased  during  the 
3-month  period — but  no  confusion  as  to 
what  might  constitute  questionable  trad- 
ing. 

Apparently,  the  stock  was  purchased 
indirectly  by  the  four  principals  through 
the  Choctaw  Corp.,  an  investment  com- 
pany which  Is  owned  jointly  by  the  Lled- 
tkes,  Coleman,  Bovalrd,  and  others.  The 
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form  4  report  appears  to  indicate  tiiat 
each  of  the  four  principals  individually 
acquired  approximately  125,000  shares. 
However,  the  question  has  been  raised 
vas  to  whetl\er  the  stock  was  bought  by 
the  Choctaw  Corp.  and  each  of  the  prin- 
cipals reported  the  common  acquisitions 
by  the  investment  company  individually 
therefore,  making  the  purchases  appear 
larger. 

If  the  latter  case  is  true,  the  four  prin- 
cipals bought  approximately  125,000 
shares  of  Pennzoil  stock  worth  about 
$4-$5  million — not  492,000  shares  worth 
about  $14  million. 

The  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
and  his  response  in  which  he  indicates 
an  investigation  is  imderway  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mat  23,  1974. 
Hon.  Rat  Garrett,  Jr., 

Chairman,   Securities   and   Exchange   Com- 
mission, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  by  Information  developed  by  my 
staff  that  there  Is  an  apparent  gross  viola- 
tion of  SBC  regulations  on  insider  trading 
by  some  otDcers  and  board  members  of  the 
Pennzoil  Oil  Company  prior  to  their  recent 
action  to  spin-off  Its  major  subsidiary,  the 
United  Oas  Pipeline  Company  In  a  com- 
plicated stock  scheme  that  appears  to  be 
extremely  advantageous  to  the  stockholders 
at  PennzoU. 

As  you  know.  Section  10b  of  the  SEC  Act 
of  1934  and  Riile  lOb-6  thereunder  prohibits 
corporate  officers  from  trading  in  the  com- 
pany's stock  based  on  Inside  information 
that  is  not  avaUable  to  other  Investors. 

From  an  examination  of  SEC  Form  4  State- 
ment of  Changes  in  Beneficial  Ownership  of 
Securities,  my  staff  found  that  in  a  three 
month  period  between  December,  1973  and 
February,  1974  Just  prior  to  the  March  14, 
1974  pubUc  announcement  of  the  spin-off 
by  the  PennsoU  Board  of  Directors — the 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  the  President,  and 
two  Members  of  the  Board  of  PennzoU  pur- 
chased approximately  half  a  mlUlon  shares 
of  PennzoU  stock,  worth  close  to  (14  mllUon. 

J.  Hugh  Lledtke — Chairman  of  the  Board 
and  Chief  Executive  Officer — 126,089  shares 
purchased. 

WllUam  C.  Uedtke.  Jr.— President— 126.020 
shares  purchased. 

Oeorge  L.  Coleman — ^Director — 126,000 
shares  purchased. 

William  J.  Bovalrd — Director — 1 15,000 
shares  purchased. 

These  officers  reported  no  trading  In  March 
or  April  of  1974  after  the  decision  was  pub- 
Ucly  announced.  Also,  there  was  little  or  no 
trading  reported  in  the  remainder  of  1973. 

It  was  only  while  the  United  Oas  sale  was 
being  devised  that  these  officers  were  irntiring 
their  huge  purchases. 

This  is  Indeed  a  complicated  stock  scheme 
which  could  have  wide  ranging  Implications 
not  only  for  the  stockholders  of  PeimzoU  and 
United  but  also  for  the  consumers  of  natural 
gas  that  are  serviced  by  the  United  Plpe- 
Une. 

As  you  know,  there  are  a  number  of  the- 
ories about  the  Impact  of  the  scheme.  A 
Federal  Power  Commission  investigator  haa 
characterized  this  scheme  as  a  potential 
"disaster"  and  a  "systematic  corporated 
raid."  The  complicated  deal  appears  to  be  a 
good  deal  for  PenzoU  stockholders  In  that 
this  weak  subsidiary  Is  being  spun  off  after 
being  drained  of  virtually  all  of  its  capital. 
The  FPC  is  already  investigating  the  ef- 
fect of  the  deal  of  consumers  of  natural 
gas  who  may  be  paying  higher  prices  because 
of  the  weakened  financial  position  of  the 
pipeline  company. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  SEC  will  make  an 


Immediate  and  thorough  Investigation  of 
not  only  this  apparent  violation  of  the  SEC 
insider  trading  regulations,  but  also  the 
basic  integrity  of  the  Registration  Statement 
filed  by  PennzoU  on  AprU  2,  1974. 

Other  questions  have  been  raised  In  this 
case:  The  S-1  Registration  Statement  was 
cleared  in  record  time  by  the  SEC  In  one 
day  (filed  on  AprU  2,  1974  and  cleared  on 
AprU  3,  1974).  Is  this  the  usual  procedure 
and  do  you  feel  that  the  investing  public 
Is  being  adequately  protected  by  this  less 
than  vigorous  analysis? 

As  you  may  know,  a  principal  in  this 
case,  Mr.  WUUam  Lledtke,  the  President  of 
PennzoU,  was  the  Southwest  Coordinator  for 
the  Finance  Committee  for  the  Committee  to 
Reelect  the  President  and  was  directly  in- 
volved in  the  deUvery  of  $700,000  in  cash  to 
Washington  in  a  PennzoU  plane  in  order  to 
avoid  the  disclosure  deadline  In  AprU  of 
1972.  Under  these  circumstances,  can  you 
assure  me  that  there  were  no  Improper  con- 
tacts made  by  the  White  House  or  others 
in  the  Administration  in  an  effort  to  affect 
the  SEC  clearance  of  this  deal? 

Do  you  routinely  check  the  trading  state- 
ments of  corporate  officers  when  they  fUe  s 
scheme  such  as  this?  If  not,  why  not? 

I  appreciate  any  assistance  which  you  coiUd 
provide  In  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charlbs  a.  Vanik, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Secttrities  and 
Exchange  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  28,  1974. 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Vanik, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vanik:  In  your  letter  of  May  23, 
1974,  you  express  the  hope  that  this  agency 
wlU  make  an  immediate  and  thorough  in- 
vestigation to  determine  whether  Insider 
trading  violations  have  occiirred  in  connec- 
tion with  the  recent  spin-off  by  PennzoU  Oil 
Company  of  Its  subsidiary  United  Gas  Pipe- 
line Company.  You  also  express  the  hope  that 
any  such  investigation  would  extend  to  the 
basic  integrity  of  the  registration  statement 
filed  by  United  Oas  for  the  spin-off  transac- 
tion. 

The  Commission  has  directed  its  staff  to 
conduct  an  inquiry  with  respect  to  whether 
violations  of  the  securities  laws  have  occurred 
because  of  Insider  trading  by  PennzoU's  offi- 
cers and  directors.  With  respect  to  the  United 
Oas  registration  statement,  the  Commission 
hits  no  reason  to  believe  at  this  time  that  the 
disclosure  in  such  document  is  either  inac- 
curate or  inadequate. 

With  respect  to  the  purchases  of  securities 
by  the  four  PennzoU  officers  and  directors  re- 
ferred to  In  your  letter,  the  following  infor- 
mation may  be  helpful  to  you.  The  Form  4 
ownership  reports  you  mention  refiect  pur- 
chases of  approximately  125,000  shares  of 
PennzoU  common  stock  In  which  the  four 
cited  officers  and  directors  hold  &n  Indirect 
beneficial  Interest.  Such  shares  were  pur- 
chased by  Choctaw  Corporation,  an  invest- 
ment company,  in  which  such  four  persons 
own  Interests.  Thus,  virtually  ail  of  their  pur- 
chases from  December  1973  through  February 
1974  should  be  aggregated  rather  than  com- 
puted individually.  Enclosed  for  yotir  infor- 
mation are  copies  of  Forms  4  filed  by  Messrs. 
Hugh  Lledtke.  WlUlam  Lledtke.  Coleman  and 
Bovalrd  for  the  months  of  December  1973. 
January  1974  and  February  1974. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  resulting  amount 
Is  roughly  one-quarter  the  amount  indicated 
In  yo\ir  letter,  such  fact,  of  course,  in  no  way 
alters  the  basic  issue  of  whether  there  was 
trading  on  the  basis  of  non-public  material 
information.  This  Is  a  question  which  the 
staff  wlU  examine. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  registration 
under  the  Sectnrities  Act  of  1933,  we  believe 
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that  the  tollowlng  comments  may  be  helpf\U. 
The  tnmsactlon  involved  a  distribution  of 
United  Oas  Pipeline  stock  to  stockholders  of 
Pennzoll.  No  payment  was  required  of  them 
nor  did  the -transact  Ion  require  their  consent. 
Under  the  circumstances,  counsel  for  the 
company  was  of  the  opinion  that  registration 
was  not  required  but  the  staff  disagreed  and 
so  advised  counsel.  He  thereafter  advised  the 
staff  that  a  registration  statement  covering 
shares  to  be  Issued  In  the  spin-off  worild  be 
prepared  and  filed  either  on  Monday  or  Tues- 
day, April  1  or  AprU  2,  1974.  On  April  2,  1974, 
a  registration  statement  on  Form  8-1  was 
filed  by  Oas  Pipeline  Company  for  the  spin- 
off. The  prospectus  comprises  principally  in- 
formation from  reports  prevloiisly  filed  with 
the  Commission  by  United  Oas  and  Pennzoll. 
And  Its  'principal  effect  was  to  bring  the  pre- 
Tloualy  filed  and  public  information  together 


in  one  document  and  to  subject  that  Infor- 
mation to  the  llabUlty  provisions  of  the  Secu- 
rities Act  of  1933  so  as  to  provide  additional 
protection  for  public  Investors.  It  was  there- 
after possible  to  accord  expedited  review  to 
this  filing  and  that  also  served  to  minimize 
trading  market  problems.  Comments  were 
therefore  furnished  to  counsel  on  AprU  3, 
1974,  and  with  the  understanding  that  sug- 
gested changes  would  be  made  In  the  final 
prospectiis,  the  registration  statement  was 
declared  effective  on  that  date  by  the  staff 
pursuant  to  delegated  authority. 

With  regard  to  your  question  about  Im- 
proper Administration  or  White  House  con- 
tacts, no  member  of  the  Commission  or  the 
staff  was  contacted  by  the  White  House  or 
others  In  the  Administration  In  an  effort  to 
effect  the  clearance  of  the  registration  state* 
ment  or  otherwise  with  regard  to  this  matter. 
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Finally,  you  ask  whether  we  routlartr 
check  the  "trading  statements"  of  corpOTati 
officers  In  connection  with  processing  a  dii! 
closure  fUlng.  It  Is  the  staff's  practice  to  rL 
view  other  documents  filed  with  the  Commli- 
slon  In  connection  with  processing  a  reglstra- 
tlori  statement  under  the  Securities  Act  wta«a 
there  appears  to  be  a  reason  for  doing  so.  Ttt 
staff  Informs  me  that  the  ownership  reporti 
of  PennzoU'B  corporate  officers  were  not  ex- 
amined because  this  was  not  then  regarded 
as  a  necessary  step  In  reviewing  the  reglstn- 
tlon  statement  of  United  Oas  Pipeline  Com- 
pany under  the  circumstances  referred  to 
above. 

Please  let  me  know  If  you  have  any  turtlMr 
questions  with  respect  to  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Rat  Oauutt,  Jb., 

Otiairman. 


FORI.  4-STATEMENT  OF  CHANGES  IN  BENEFICIAL  OWNERSHIP  OF  SECURITIES  (SECURITIES  BOUGHT.  SOLD,  OR  OTHERWISE  ACQUIRED  OR  DISPOSED  OF) 

HUGH  J.  LIEDTKE 


1.  Niim  andbusiims  tddren  of  rtportiM 
HoostooTM.  77002. 

2.  Stin  ct  I  ncorporatjon :  Delaware. 

3.  If  an  MMndiMirt  give  data  cf  statement 


person:  Uedtke,  J.  Hugli,  900  Soutfewett  Tomt, 


4.  Name  of  Compiny:  Pennzoil  Co. 

I  L  ■  ?  SS  l<l«jtifylng  number  of  reporting  penon:  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
^^elationshipa  of  reporting  iMnon  to  company:  Chairman  of  tlie  tward  and  tUtl  encuttw 


STATEMENT  FOR  CALENDAR  MONTH,  DECEMBER  1973;  DATE  OF  LAST  PREVIOUS  STATEMENT,  JUNE  5,  1973;  RECEIVED  AT  SEC.  JAN.  9, 1974 


Title  of  securities 


Common  stock 

go :::: 

Oo 

Do 

Oo. ' 


Amount  of        Amount  of 

Data  of  securities  securities 

transaction  acquired       disposed  of 


Character  of  transaction  reported 


Pur^ase  or 

siie  price  Amount 

parfhare  or  owned  at  end 

-  other  unit  of  month 


Natnratf 

ownership  tf 

securities  ( 

at  end  of  i 


Dec.  27,1973 
Dee.  21,1973 

do 

do. 

0«L  24.1973 


» 12. 800  ... 

•2,500  ... 

•7,500  ... 

>500  ... 


4,900    Gifts 

Open  market.. 

do 

do 

doi"":; 


2S" 
26 


■132,804    OiracLi 


■V383,"36o'  Indirect* 


i  n^^  ^  akareshoMlnthe  emptoyMS  stock  poidiase  plan. 
Choctaw  Corp..  an  Imwsbnent  company,  owns  383,300  shares.  J.  Hugh  Uedtke  owns  an  Interest  In  Choctaw. 


Title  of  securities 


STATEMENT  FOR  CALENDAR  MONTH.  JANUARY  1974;  DATE  OF  UST  PREVIOUS  STATEMENT.  JAN.. 7.  1974;  RECEIVED  AT  SEC.  FEB.  11.  1974 


Date  of 
transaction 


Amount  of 
securities 
acquired 


Amount  of 

securities 

disposed  of 


Character  of  transaction  reported 


Purchase  or 

sale  price  Amount 

per  share  or  owned  at  end 

other  unit  of  month 


Com  mofl  stock 

Do. 

Oe 

Do 

Oe 

Oo  "" 

j^-- — - — - — • 
gj 

5::::::::::;; 

OjJ 

Ot.. .......... 

De.i..iimm 
.  ... 

Oo 

£;-"------ 

v>.. .......... 

Oo. ........... 

Oo.I.."""" 

■JO.  ........... 

8» 

Do 

gj 

K» 

Oo., ......... 

Oillllllllllll 

S; 

Oo 

K 

'   S:::::::-:: 


ownership  k 
securities  owned 
at  and  of  I 


..  Jan.    3. 1974 

do. 

..  Jan.     4. 1974 
do 

doir."::: 

do. 

do 

do. 

do 

.  Jao.    7, 1974 

do 

do 

.  Jan.    8, 1974 

do 

do"""I 

do. 

do. 

do. 

.  Jan.    9, 1974 

do. 

do."."!.' 

do 

do. 

do. 

do."I"I 

do 

do 

.  Jan.  10. 1974 

do_ 

do. 

do 

do 

-."idon::::: 


400 

3,100 

4.700 

100 

1.200 

3. 100 

1. 100 

U,000 

2,000 

2.300 

3.500 

1,300 

100 ::::::: 

400  ....... 

13,200 

4,700 

2.000 

S,500 

1.000  .."'." 
1.000  ....,v. 
5.000 

900 

2.000 

9,700 

1,800 

500 
5,000  ."'.'." 

500 

500 

400 

600  I""": 

.  500 

2,000 


Open  nMrkst_.. 

do 

do ...... 

.....do........... 

do. 

.. — do........... 

do. 

do 

;i"ido"""i"i; 

.....do........... 

do 
..™do   

do"" 

^"  "do 

..  do 

<■!.."""" 

y*do 

do..IIIII"II 

....do .-._, 

...  do 

...Idol 

—.do. :.::: 

do 
....io'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

do 

.iiido"::::::::: 

...  do 

do 

dol """. 

do r 

do II"II! 


'132,804  Dir«:L> 


i^:::: 
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STATEMENT  FOR  CALENDAR  MONTW.  FEBRUARY  1974;  DATE  OF  LAST  PREVIOUS  STATEMENT,  FEB.  4,  1974.  RECEIVED  AT  SEC.  MAR.  12.  1974— CondiMMd 


Title  of  securities 


Amount  of 

Date  of  securities 

transaction  acquired 


Amount  of 
securities 
disposed  of    Character  of  transaction  reported 


Purchase  or 

sale  price  Amount 

per  share  or  owned  at  end 

other  unK  of  month 


Nature  of 

ownership  of 

securities  owned 

at  end  of  month 


0o_. Feb.  11.1974 

Do Feb.  12,"i974" 

Do_ Fob.  19.1974 

Do„ do. 

Do_ do 

Do do 

Do_ Fob.  20.1974 


•  500 do... 

•  500 do_. 

•  500 do... 

»  500 do... 

•1,200 do... 

•  700 do... 

•  700 do... 

»  1.000 do... 


>  Owned  by  Choctaw  Corp..  in  Investmont  company.  J.  Hugh  Uedtke  owns  an  Interest  In  Choctaw 


I  Puichasad  in  1973  through  the  employees  stock  purchase  plan  and  held  in  trust. 
>  Indudoi  3.768  tharss  poichssed  through  the  employoos  ttock  purchase  plan  and  held  in 
trust 

FORM  i-STATEMEKT  OF  CHANGES  IN  BENEFICIAL  OWNERSHIP  OF  SECURITIES  (SECURITIES  BOUGHT.  SOLD.  OR  OTHERWISE  ACQUIRED  OR  DISPOSED  OF) 

WILUAM  C.  UEDTKE,  JR. 

1.  Name  and  business  address  of  reporting  person:  Uedtke.  Jr.  William  C.  900  Southwest    4.  Nameof  company:  PennzoilCe. 

Tower,  Houston,  Tex.  77002  5.  IRS  trSS  Identifying  number  of  reporting  person:  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

2.  State  of  incorporation:  Delaware.  6.  Relationships  of  repotting  person  to  company:  President 
J.  If  an  amendment  give  date  of  statement  emended;  None.                                                         7.  Date  of  last  previous  statement:  March  7, 1973. 

STATEMENT  fOR  CALENDAR  MONTH.  DECEMBER  1973;  DATE  OF  LAST  PREVIOUS  STATEMENT,  MAR.  7, 1973;  RECEIVED  AT  SEC.  JAN.  9, 1974 


Title  of  securities 


Amount  of        Amount  of 
Date  of  securities  securities 

transaction  acquired       disposed  of    Character  of  transaction  reported 


Purchase  or  Nature  of 

sale  price  Amount  ownership  of 

per  share  or  owned  at  end  securities  owned 

other  unit  of  month  at  end  of  month 


Conmon  stock Dec.  26,1973 

Oo Doc  21,1973 

Oo I"!"IIirOot  24,'i973" 


400    Gift 

•12,800 Op«nmarkot_ 

•2,500 do 

•7.500 do 

•500  . — . do.... .... ............ 


1160,923    Diracti 

26    

26  >  383. 300    Indirwrt^ 


I  lndud«2.573  »|>«  res  held  In  trust  through  the  employees  stock  purchase  plan.  Excludes  1.100       •  Choctaw  Corp.,  an  invostment  company,  owns  383.300  shares.  Mr.  Uedtke  owns  an  interest 
•hares  owned  by  Mrs.  Uedtke.  In  addition,  trusts  for  the  benofit  of  the  Liadtke  children  own    in  Choctaw.  r    7.  ,--v  „.  vwi»  .■■  iuici«n 

4.200  shares. 

STATEMENT  FOR  CALENDAR  MONTH,  JANUARY  1974;  DATE  OF  PREVIOUS  LAST  STATEMENT,  JAN.  7. 1974;  RECEIVED  AT  SEC,  FEB.  11. 1974 


Title  of  securities 


Date  of 
transaction 


Amount  of 
securities 
acquired  > 


Amount  of 

securities 

disposed  of 


Character  of  transaction  reported 


Purchase  or 

sale  pricf  Amount 

per  share  or  owred  at  end 

other  unit  if  month 


Nature  of 

ownership  of 

securities  owned 

at  end  of  month 


■47S.400    ImflrocLi 


r 


cSSSSr  '""'-  •"  ""^"•^  """'•'"'•  -«  *^'-«»  "•-«•  '■  H«fH  Liodtk.  owns  an  imorost      •  I  ncl«.es  2.679  sharos  held  In  the  «nploy..s  stock  purchase  plan. 
STATEMENT  FOR  CALENDAR  MONTH.  FEBRUARY  1974;  DATE  OF  LAST  PREVIOUS  STATEMENT.  FEB.  4.  1974.  RECEIVED  AT  SEC.  MAI.  12. 


1974 


Title  of  securities 


Data  of 
transaction 


Amount  of 
securities 
acquired 


Amount  of 

securities 

disposed  of 


Character  of  transaction  rtported 


Purchase  or 
sale  price 

per  share  or 
other  unit 


Common  stock...... 

Do ™ — ~* * 

Oo rrniiiiii~iiiii"~"n 


Amount 

owned  at  end 

of  month 


Nahiitaf 

ownership  of 

securities  omed 

at  end  of  I 


i  1973 
Fob.    4,1974 

do 

do 


>  1,089 
•500 

•1.900 
*  1,600 


Purchase 

........  Open  marlut... 

....... do. ... 

...... do,.., 


23.333         •133.8S3    Oiioct' 
l*M 


25 


Comnon  stock. 

Do 

Do 

Do_ 

0o_ 

Oo 

0o_ 

Oa_ 
Do...""! 

Do 

Do. 

Di_. 

Do. 

Do 

Oe " 

oo:~::::: 

Oo.„ 

Oo_ 

Do 

Do. 

Do  """^' 

Do~:::..; 
Do 

Do 


Do.. 

Do. 

Do. — 
Do..... 
Oo. 

Do...ri 
Do. 


.  Jan.    3, 1974 

do 

.  Jan.    4, 1974 

do 

do. 

do 

do. 

do. 

do 

Jan.    7. 1974 

do. 

do 

Jan.    8. 1974 

do 

dOL 

do 

do 

do 

Jan.     9. 1974 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do. 

do. 

do 

do 

Jan.  10,1974 

do 

do. 

do. 

.....do .. 

do. 


•160.923    Direct 


>  475. 400    Indirect 


Chodaw'**'  *^'^'  *"  ''"'***"'•'''  wP'ny.  owns  475,400  shares.  Mr.  Liedtke  owns  an  interest  In    shares  owned  by  Mrs.  Liedtke.  In  addition,  trusts  for  the  benefit  of  the  Uedtke  children  own  4.200 
•  Includes  2,573  shares  held  in  trust  through  the  employees  stock  purchase  plan.  Excludes  1,100 

STATEMENT  FOR  CALENDAR  MONTH.  FEBRUARY  1974;  DATE  OF  LAST  PREVIOUS  STATEMENT.  FEB.  4. 1974;  RECEIVED  AT  SEC,  MAR.  12, 1974 


Title  of  securities 


Amount  of        Amount  of 
Dateol         securities         securities 
transaction  acquired       disposed  of    Character  of  transaction  reported 


Purchase  or 
sale  price 

per  share  or 
other  unit 
(average) 


Amount 

owned  at  end 

of  month 


Nature  of 

ownership  of 

securities  owned 

at  end  of  month 


Coanoo  stock.. 
Do 
Do 


•1973 

Feb.    4,1974 

.....do....... 


•  I  020 

•500  "'.'."" 
•1.900 


Pufchaao 

Open  marfcot. 


23.331  >  164. 516   Direct' 

1^:::::::::::::: 
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STATEMENT  FOR  CALENDAR  MONTH.  FEBRUARY  1974;  DATE  OF  LAST  PREVIOUS  STATEMENT.  FEB.  4.  1974.  RECEIVED  AT  SEC.  MAR.  12.  1974— Contlnu«d 


Title  of  securities 


Amount  of         Amount  of 
Date  of  securities  securities        .   ,.*_ 

trsnuction  acquired       disposed  of    Character  of  transaction  reported 


Purchase  or 

sale  price  Amount 

per  share  or  owned  at  end 

other  unit  of  month 


Natunof 

ownership  of 

securities  tmrmi 

at  end  of  nwnth 


Common  stock Feb.    4,1974 

Do , Feb.  11,1974 

0* : do 

0* Feb.  12.1974 

Da Feb.  19,1974 

Oo : do 

Do do 

Do do 

Oo Feb.  20,1974 


•  1.600 Open  market. 

•500 do 

•500 do 

•500 do 

•  500 do 

•1,200 do 

•700 do 

•700 do„ 

•1,000 ■. do 


25  . 

I 

26  •485.000    lndi(Mt> 


>  Purchased  during  1973  through  the  employees  stock  purchase  plan  and  held  in  trust 

'  Includes  3,593  shares  purchased  through  the  employees  stock  purchase  plan  and  held  in  trust. 

Excludes  1,100  shares  owned  by  Mrs.  Liedtke;  in  addition,  trusts  lor  the  benefit  of  the  Liedtke 

children  own  4.2tW  shares. 


"Owned  by  Choctaw  Corp..  an  inirestment  company.  William  C.  Liedtke,  Jr.  owns  an  Interait  ia 

wnOCtflW. 


STATEMENT  FOR  CALENDAR  MONTH,  FEBRUARY  1974;  DATE  OF  LAST  PREVIOUS  STATEMENT,  MAR.  6.  1974;  RECEIVED  AT  SEC,  MAR.  11,  1974 


Title  of  securities 


Amount  of         Amount  of 
Date  of  securities  securities 

transaction  acquired       disposed  of    CharKter  of  transaction  reported 


Purchase  or 
sale  price 

per  share  or 
other  unit 
(avoraga) 


Amount 

owned  at  end 

of  month 


Nabifiil 

ownership  of 
securities  owned 
at  end  of  i 


Common  stock 1973 

Do ^. Feb.    4, 1974 

Oo.. „ „ do 

Do do 

Do_ Feb.  11,1974 

Do , do 

Do Fob.  12,1974 

Do Feb.  19,1974 

Do.. do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do Feb.  20,1974 


<  1,020 Purchase 

'  500 Open  market. 

•  1,900 .V.do 

» 1.600 do 

•500 do 

•500  ...., do 

•500 do. 

•500 do. 

•  1,200 do 

•  700 do 

•TOO do 

•  1,000 do 


a  331          '161.943    DirecLi 
24H 

y«::;::::::::;:; 

0^:::::::::::::: 
»« 

26    ""V4«5,'6o6'  Indirect^ 


<  Purchased  during  1973  through  the  employees  stock  purchase  plan  and  held  in  trust 

>  liKludes  3j^93  shares  purchased  through  the  employees  stock  purchase  plan  and  held  in  trust 

bciudes  1,106  shares  owned  by  Mrs.  Liedtke;  in  addition,  trusts  for  the  benefit  of  the  Liedtke 

children  own  4.200  shares. 


•  Owned  by  Choctaw  Corp.,  an  Investment  company.  William  C.  Liedtke,  Jr..  owns  an  lateral  ia 
Choctaw. 


IMPEACHMENT  PROCEEDINGS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Eilbero)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EILBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  possible  impeachment  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  the 
most  serious  question  facing  the  Nation. 

At  this  time  I  enter  into  the  Record 
a  resolution  passed  by  the  City  Council 
of  Philadelphia  concerning  this  matter: 

RxsoLTmoiv 
Memorializing  tbe  XTnlted  States  House  of 

Representatives   to   initiate   and   expedite 

impeachment     proceedings     against     the 

President  of  the  Umted  States. 

Whereas,  Richard  M.  Nlzon  has  talcen  the 
oath  of  oCace  of  the  President  of  tbe  United 
States  to  uphold  and  protect  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  A  determination  should  be  made 
to  decide  if  substantial  evidence  exists  that 
he  has  violated  his  oath  of  office  to  uphold 
and  protect  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States;  therefore 

Resolved,  By  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  That  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  Is  hereby  memorialized 
to  Initiate  and  expedite  Impeachment  pro- 
ceedings against  President  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this  Res- 
olution be  forwarded  to  each  member  of 
the  Philadelphia  congressional  delegation, 
the  Chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  United  States  Senators  Hugh 
Scott  and  Richard  Schwelker. 


JUNE  2,  1946,  A  GREAT  DAY  IN 
ITALIAN  HISTORY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 


Blinois    (Mr.  Annunzio)    is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sunday, 
June  2,  marks  a  stirring  event  In  the 
rich  history  of  Italy.  For  on  that  day 
In  1946,  the  grreat  Italian  people  gave  a 
resounding  vote  of  confidence  for  polit- 
ical democracy. 

The  beautiful  land  of  Italy,  washed  by 
the  blue  waves  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
cradled  within  the  Alps,  has  boasted  of 
an  advanced  civilization  for  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  years.  It  may  be  truly 
said  that  Italy  constitutes  a  mosaic  of 
human  history.  She  is  the  font  of  West- 
em  culture — her  legal  system  is  a  model 
for  the  West,  her  language  is  the  tongue 
of  music,  and  her  Renaissance  stands 
as  one  of  man's  greatest  achievements. 
Yet  throughout  her  glorious  history,  few 
more  stirring  events  have  occurred  than 
the  day,  28  years  ago,  when  the  Italian 
people  chose  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Let  US  recall  those  early  postwar  years. 
In  the  devastation  and  destruction  of 
World  War  n,  Italy  had  suffered  more 
heavily  than  any  Western  nation  except 
Germany.  During  the  war,  her  civil- 
ian population  had  endured  privations 
and  suffering  even  more  severe  than  the 
German  citizens,  and  in  addition,  they 
had  suffered  more  than  two  decades  of 
oppressive  Fascist  rule. 

In  the  immediate  aftermath  of  war, 
the  most  urgent  political  problem  fEu:lng 
Italy  was  the  need  to  establish  a  frame- 
work for  effective  democratic  govern- 
ment. The  tsisk  was  a  difficult  one  be- 
cause of  the  multiplicity  of  political  par- 
ties and  because  of  disagreement  over 


whether  the  monarchy  would  be  aban* 
doned  or  retained. 

In  a  nationwide  referendum,  held  on 
June  2,  1946,  the  Italian  people  elected 
delegates  to  a  constituent  assembly  to 
draw  up  a  new  constitution.  In  the  same 
referendum  the  Italians  were  called  upon 
to  decide  whether  to  keep  the  monarchy 
or  turn  to  a  republic  with  a  president 
By  a  margin  of  2  million  votes  the  Italian 
people  voted  for  a  republican  form  ol 
government,  an  outstanding  victory  for 
political  democracy. 

Eleven  days  after  the  referendum, 
King  Umberto  H  left  Italy.  In  July  the 
new  Italian  Government  was  established, 
based  on  the  first  free  elections  since 
1921.  In  December  1947.  the  Constituent 
Assembly  completed  the  framing  of  the 
new  Italian  Constitution,  and  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1948,  that  historic  document  came 
into  force. 

The  way  had  been  paved  for  the  mo- 
mentous task  of  rebuilding  Italy,  vnth 
the  aid  of  the  Marshall  plan,  the  deter- 
mined and  Ingenious  Italian  pe<vle 
launched  upon  a  great  period  of  eco- 
nomic, political,  ana  social  progress.  In 
addition  to  outstanding  postwar  achieve- 
ments on  the  domestic  scene,  Italy  alao 
placed  herself  in  the  vanguard  of  Euro- 
pean integration.  Moreover,  in  the  Nortii 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  Italy  hM 
been  and  continues  to  be  a  stalwart  and 
loyal  Western  ally. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  commemorate 
Jime  2,  1946,  a  proud  day  in  Italian 
history,  and.  Indeed,  in  the  entire  history 
of  man's  eternal  striving  for  freedom. 
On  this  glad  occasion,  may  I  extend 
warmest  best  wishes  to  the  peoifle  of 
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that  great  Republic,  to  their  dlstin- 
gui^ed  Ambassador  here  In  Washing- 
ton. His  Excellency  Egidlo  Ortona.  and 
to  our  many  friends  of  Italian  descent 
In  my  own  11th  District  of  Illinois, 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  all 
over  the  world.  May  the  people  of  Italy 
continue  their  Important  contributions 
to  the  culture  of  the  West,  to  the  vitality 
of  democracy,  smd  to  democracy's 
precious  ideals. 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  COMMUNITY 
SERVICES  ACT.  H.R.  14449 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Phaser),  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  ap- 
propriate time,  I  Intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  section  610  of  H.R.  14449 
which  would  authorize  the  Director  of 
the  Community  Services  Agency  to  un- 
dertake a  study  of  the  interrelationship 
of  Federal  benefit  programs  for  the 
elderly.  The  study  would  be  carried  out 
in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Coimcil 
on  Aging. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  vexing 
problems  I  have  witnessed  since  I  came 
to  Congress  Involves  the  interaction  of 
Government  programs  intended  to  aid 
the  elderly  poor.  I  refer  to  the  negative 
Impact  that  an  increase  in  benefits  from 
one  program  may  have  on  an  older  per- 
son's eligibility  for  benefits  from  another. 

Many  of  the  elderly  poor  now  find  that 
they  are  on  a  treadmill.  No  sooner  do 
they  receive  Increased  cash  benefits  from 
one  source — social  security,  for  ex- 
ample— than  they  are  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  a  rent  increase  in  public 
housing  or  a  cut  in  veterans  pensions 
or  the  loss  of  eligibility  for  food  stamps. 
In  part,  these  problems  arise  because 
programs  for  the  elderly  are  operated 
by  a  vast  array  of  Government  agencies, 
each  with  their  own  regulations  and  leg- 
islative authorizations. 

Clearly,  a  comprehensive  review  of 
these  programs  is  needed  in  an  effort  to 
bring  about  greater  uniformity  and  con- 
sistency in  program  standards.  Section 
610  of  H.R.  14449  now  authorizes  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Community  Services 
Agency  to  "Initiate  and  maintain  inter- 
agency liaison  with  all  other  appropri- 
ate Federal  agencies  to  achieve  a  coor- 
dinated national  approach  to  the  needs 
of  the  elderly  poor."  Section  610  also 
authorizes  the  CSA  Director  "to  carry 
out  investigations  and  studies  which 
would  assist  the  elderly  poor  to  achieve 
self-sufficiency."  It  would  seem,  then, 
that  the  initiation  of  a  study  of  the  in- 
terrelationship of  Federal  benefit  pro- 
srams.  as  authorized  in  our  amendment, 
represents  a  logical  extension  of  the  au- 
thority already  provided  the  Director  of 
the  Community  Services  Agency  In  sec- 
tion 610  of  this  act. 

The  language  of  the  amendment  is  as 
follows : 

AMnfSMXNT  TO  HJl.  14449,  As  Rzfobtxd 

OmXKD   BT    MB.    ntASBB 

Page  268,  line  10,  insert  "(a)"  Immedtately 
after  "Sec.  610.". 

Page  267,  Immediately  after  line  8,  Insert 
the  following  new  subsectloo: 


(b)  The  Director  shall  Initiate  and  carry 
out.  In  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Council 
on  the  Aging,  a  study  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  section  205(g)  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  (87  Stat.  34).  Such  study 
shall  review  the  Interrelationships  of  benefit 
programs  for  the  elderly  operated  by  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government  agencies,  and 
shall  develop  measures  for  bringing  about 
greater  uniformity  of  ellglbUlty  standards, 
and  for  eliminating  the  negative  Impact 
which  the  standards  of  one  program  may 
have  on  another  program. 


MEMORANDUM  FOR  SENATORS 
AND  MEMBER  ON  MIA'S 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgomery)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
continuing  concern  to  me  is  the  plight  of 
our  servicemen  still  missing  in  action  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  events  of  yesterday 
when  we  honored  our  war  dead  reminded 
one  very  forcefully  that  we  must  do 
everything  within  our  power  to  deter- 
mine if  these  men  are  still  alive.  I. 
others,  have  expressed  concern 
recent  actions  of  the  Department  of 
in  reclassifying  some  MIA  as 
^ed  KIA.  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  following  information 
sheet  from  DOD  concerning  this  action : 
Assistant  SECRsrABr  or  Dbfensx, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  20, 1974. 
Mkkoxamdum  for  Sknators  and  Membkrs  of 
THX  Hoxrax  or  Rxpbxsentativbs 

The  issue  of  those  Americans  who  remain 
unaccounted  for  In  Southeast  Asia  is  a  mat- 
ter of  continuing  concern  to  you  and  your 
constituents.  We  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense share  this  concern  and  are  talcing  every 
action  possible  to  account  for  these  men 
and  in  the  meantime  provide  assistance  to 
their  families. 

Recent  correspondence  has  Indicated  an 
increated  Interest  regarding  Service  reviews 
of  the  status  of  our  servicemen  who  are  miss- 
ing. In  view  of  this  I  want  to  assure  you 
that  the  Secretaries  of  the  Military  Depart- 
ments are  conducting  these  reviews  in  strict 
accordance  with  existing  law.  Title  37,  United 
States  Code,  contains  the  provisions  under 
which  the  appropriate  Secretary  effects  re- 
views of  the  cases  of  his  missing  members. 
The  final  decree  entered  in  McDonald  v.  Me- 
tucaa  (73  Civ.  3190)  requires  that  the  Secre- 
taries afford  specific  rights  to  certain  family 
members  of  missing  servicemen  in  connec- 
tion with  reviews  of  their  cases  under  Sec- 
tions 555  and  656  of  Title  37.  These  rights, 
including  that  of  a  bearing,  are  afforded 
those  next  of  kin  currently  receiving  gov- 
ernmental financial  benefits.  Although  not 
required  by  the  decree,  the  Secretaries  of 
tbe  Military  Departments  are  also  offering 
these  rights  to  the  primary  next  of  kin  in 
those  instances  where  no  next  of  kin  are  ctir- 
rently  receiving  financial  benefits.  Two  fact 
sheets  are  attached,  one  which  discusses  the 
recent  court  decree  in  more  detail  and  one 
which  addresses  status  changes. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  our  military 
departments  have  never  abandoned  the  next 
of  kin  or.  In  any  fashion,  reduced  the  level 
of  support  and  assistance  provided  family 
members  throughout  the  course  of  the  con- 
flict. For  example,  full  pay  and  allowances 
remain  In  effect  and  are  distributed  accord- 
ing to  the  missing  member's  request  or  as 
modified  by  family  need;  dependents  con- 
tinue to  have  access  to  aU  military  faculties 
and  services:  full-time  casualty  assistance 
officers  remain  assigned  to  each  family;  and 


extra  benefits,  such  as  space  available  air 
travel  authority,  remain  in  effect. 

You  may  be  assured  that  we  Intend  to 
continue  to  press  the  other  side  for  fulfill- 
ment of  their  obligations  under  Article  8(b) 
of  the  Paris  Agreement  and  that  the  fullest 
possible  accounting  of  our  missing  men  re- 
mains o\ir  unalterable  goal. 

I  hope  you  wlU  find  this  information  help- 
ful. If  you  wish  to  forward  copies  of  this 
memorandtim  with  Its  enclosures  to  yovir 
constituents  vho  express  their  Interest  and 
concern,  we^l  be  glad  to  make  them  avaU- 
able  to  yo|(roAce. 

\  John  M.  Maubt. 

Fact  Sheet — McDonaui  v.  McLttcas  (73  Civ. 
3190)  (42LW2446  3-6-74) 

Mat  9, 1974. 

The  suit  was  filed  on  20  July  1973,  in  the 
US  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District 
of  New  York,  as  a  cltiss  action  against  the 
Secretaries  of  the  MUltary  Departments. 
Plaintiffs  are  five  next  of  kin  of  MIA  service- 
men and  are  represented  by  Dermot  O.  Foley, 
Esq.,  who  Is  the  brother  of  an  Air  Force  MIA. 
The  thrust  of  this  action  attacked  the  consti- 
tutionality of  Title  37,  use.  Sections  655,  556 
which  govern  review  of  and  changes  to  the 
status  of  nUssing  servicemen. 

As  a  result  of  the  Temporary  Restraining 
Order  handed  down  by  the  court  on  6  August 
1973,  Secretarial  reviews  could  only  be  con- 
ducted in  thoee  cases  where  the  primary  next 
of  kin  requested  the  appropriate  Secretary 
In  writing  that  he  not  delay  action  based 
on  Information  In  his  possession. 

A  three-Judge  panel  heard  the  case  In  New 
York  on  23  October  1973,  and  filed  their  opin- 
ion on  13  February  1974.  In  this  opinion,  the 
court  concluded  that  status  reviews  of  miss- 
ing servicemen  were  being  conducted  In  a 
oonatitutlonaUy  defective  manner,  and  held 
that  "minimum"  standards  of  procedural  due 
process  must  be  accorded  to  the  affected  par- 
ties at  all  future  reviews.  Specifically,  the 
court's  final  decree,  which  was  entered  on  11 
March  1974,  enjoined  the  defendants  from 
conducting  any  such  status  reviews  unless 
next  of  kin  ciurently  receiving  govenunen- 
tal  financial  benefits  that  could  be  termi- 
nated by  a  status  review  are  given  notice  of 
a  status  review;  afforded  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  attend  a  hearing,  with  a  lawyer 
If  they  so  choose;  reasonable  access  to  the 
information  upon  which  the  status  review 
will  be  based;  and  permission  to  present  any 
Information  which  they  consider  relevant  to 
the  proceeding.  Further,  the  decree  states 
that  these  rights  need  only  be  afforded  to 
those  next  of  kin.  currently  receiving  govern- 
mental financial  benefits  which  could  be  ter- 
minated by  a  statvis  review,  who  demand  It 
after  notice. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  with  respect 
to  status  changes  famUy  members  listed  in 
the  TRO  were  identified  as  "primary  next  of 
kin."  This  delineation  of  family  relationship 
is  one  of  lineage  and  derives  from  applicable 
Service  directives  which  govern  posthumous 
estate  settlement  to  the  designated  benefici- 
aries of  members.  The  final  decree,  on  the 
other  hand,  identifies  required  famUy  In- 
volvement as  only  those  next  of  kin  "cur- 
rently receiving  governmental  financial  bene- 
fits." 

Although  In  most  cases  primary  next  of 
kin  are  also  currently  receiving  goveriunen- 
tal  financial  benefits,  there  are  instances 
where  no  next  of  kin  are  currently  In  receipt 
of  such  benefits.  These  are  predominantly 
cases  wherein  parents  of  a  single  serviceman 
are  non-dependent  and  are  the  primary  next 
of  kin.  Although  not  required  by  the  decree, 
the  Secretaries  of  the  MUltary  Departments 
are  offering  the  rights  listed  therein  to  the 
primary  next  of  kin  In  those  Instances  where 
no  next  of  kin  are  currently  receiving  govern- 
mental financial  benefits. 
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Fact  Shzxt — Status  Dr^ucikatioms 
Under  Public  Lkw  (wctloiu  651-6M,  Title 
37.  Ualted  States  Code),  the  Secretaries  or 
tbe  Military  Departments  are  given  respon- 
sibility for  the  determlnatlcn  of  and  changes 
to  the  "missing  status"  of  their  members. 
Section  551(3)  defines  "missing  status"  as 
the  status  of  a  member  of  a  uniformed  serv- 
ice who  Is  ofBclally  carried  or  determined 
to  be  absent  in  a  status  of  (a)  missing;  (b) 
missing  In  action;  (c)  interned  in  a  foreign 
country;  (d)  captured,  beleaguered,  or  be- 
sieged by  a  hostile  force;  or  (e)  detamed  in 
a  foreign  country  against  his  will.  To  assist 
him,  each  Secretary  calls  upon  professionals 
within  his  organization  who  conduct  an  ez- 
bAuxtlve  study,  based  cm  all  available  In- 
formation, of  each  individual  case. 

In  making  status  determinations,  two  po^ 
sibllltles  exist  besides  the  option  of  retaining 
the  individual  in  a  missing  status.  In  those 
cases  where  information  is  received  which 
conclusively  establishes  that  the  member  is 
dead  a  report  of  death  will  be  Issued.  A  find- 
ing of  death  Is  made  when  circtimstances  are 
such  that  the  mi—ing  individual  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  presumed  to  be  living.  TTie  law 
requires  the  Secretaries  to  effect  a  full  review 
of  each  missing  case  no  later  than  one  year 
after  the  individual  is  declared  missing. 
Based  on  available  Information,  a  decision 
Is  then  made  to  declare  the  individual  de- 
ceased or  to  continue  him  in  a  missing  status. 
Subsequent  reviews  are  made  as  the  cir- 
cumstances warrant. 

During  the  conflict,  men  were  placed  in  a 
missing  status  following  the  Incident  when 
Insufllclent  evidence  was  available  to  war- 
rant a  captured  status.  Some  men  survived 
particularly  severe  Incidents  and  became  pris- 
oners of  war.  Other  men  were  known  to  have 
been  alive  and  uninjured  on  the  ground, 
communicating  the  approach  of  enemy 
troops,  and  subsequently  have  gone  unac- 
knowledged by  the  other  tide.  Still  other 
men  whose  fate  remains  unknown  were  lost 
through  clrcimMtancee  totally  unknown  to 
us.  Many  of  oiir  missing  men  were  retained 
In  a  missing  status  because  of  confidence 
that  our  men  held  captive,  when  released, 
would  be  able  to  provide  some  Information 
about  other  men.  and  the  belief  that  any 
agreement  reached  to  end  the  war  would  in- 
clude provisions  for  the  exchange  of  infor- 
mation about  the  missing. 

Our  returnees  provided  Information  which 
allowed  resolution  of  the  cases  of  fewer  than 
100  servicemen  and  Indicated  that  many 
others  apparently  did  not  enter  the  known 
captivity  -nvtronment.  In  some  Instances, 
then,  an  Indlvldiial  can  be  reasonably  pi«- 
simied  to  be  dead  in  view  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Incident  and  the  further  in- 
formation received  from  the  captivity  en- 
vironment. Additionally,  none  of  the  lists 
of  U.S.  servicemen  previously  provided  by  the 
Other  side  contained  the  names  of  all  of  the 
men  of  whom  we  believe  the  enemy  had 
knowledge. 

Under  the  law,  a  missing  serviceman  Is 
presumed  to  be  deceased  when  a  c«u«ful,  in- 
dividual review  of  all  available  Information 
concerning  his  case  by  the  Secretary  and  his 
experts  reveals  that  the  serviceman  can  no 
longer  be  preetmied  to  be  living.  This  review 
Includes  consideration  of  whatever  evidence 
Is  available  that  the  man  did  or  could  have 
survived  the  Incident,  the  extent  to  which 
all  available  sources  of  information  have 
been  explored  and  the  likelihood  of  the  ex- 
istence and  receipt  of  additional  Informa- 
tion. In  cases  such  as  losses  over  water  or 
to  remote  Jungle  areas,  we  feel  that  the 
likelihood  of  knowledge  of  the  fate  of  these 
men  by  the  other  side  Is  not  great.  We  rec- 
ognize that  In  some  cases,  even  complete 
cooperation  from  the  other  side  and  exhaus- 
tive search  on  our  part  will  fall  to  tmeover 
any  new  evidence  regarding  the  spedflc  In- 
cident to  which  a  man  was  lost.  In  these 


cases.  Just  as  to  others,  final  determinations 
of  status  must  still  be  made  to  accordance 
with  the  law. 

Change  to  status  is  not  unalterably  tied 
to  the  inspection  of  combat  sites  or  to  the 
recovery  of  remains  nor  does  It  negate  the 
necessity  for  the  other  side  to  comply  with 
Article  8(b)  of  the  Paris  agrewnent.  The 
article  details  clearly  the  obligations  of  the 
parties  for  arrangements  for  the  location  and 
repatriation  of  the  remains  of  the  dead  as 
well  as  the  exchange  of  Information  about 
the  missing.  Because  the  circumstances  of 
loss  together  with  the  amount  and  sub- 
stance of  additional  information  vary  con- 
siderably among  the  cases  of  our  missing 
servicemen,  the  only  procedure  for  uniform 
administration  of  the  existing  law  in  con- 
sideration of  change  to  status  is  that  of  an 
exhaustive,  individual  professional  review, 
as  has  been  done  to  the  past  and  as  is  betog 
accomplished  now  to  each  of  the  Services. 
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PANAMA  CANAL:  ATL-CIO  AP- 
PROVES MAJOR  MODERNIZATION 
OP  EXISTING  CANAL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  ,  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  a  period 
of  years  many  civic,  fraternal,  labor,  pa- 
triotic, professional  and  other  organi- 
zations have  adopted  resolutions  urging 
the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  for  the 
major  modernization  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  most  recent  such  action  Is  a 
resolution  by  the  AFL-CIO  national  con- 
vention In  1974  and  Its  approval  by  Ita 
executive  council. 

This  resolution  recognizes  the  Increase 
in  size  of  vessels  and  the  necessity  for  a 
set  of  larger  locks  In  a  program  for  the 
major  modernization  of  the  existing 
canal.  It  calls  for  resumption  of  work  on 
the  third  locks  project  that  was  sus- 
pended In  1942  because  of  more  urgent 
war  needs. 

Legislation  for  such  modernization  is 
now  pending  in  both  House  and  Senate; 
S.  2330,  Introduced  by  Senator  Thtjkmond 
and  HJl.  1517  by  myself.  These  bills  are 
Identical. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  connection  with  these 
measures  I  would  stress  that  the  program 
provided  enables  the  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  all  work  so  far  accomplished  on 
the  Panama  Canal,  that  it  will  provide 
the  best  operational  canal  practicable  of 
achievement  at  least  cost,  that  It  wlll're- 
tain  the  fresh  water  barrier  betweSH'  the 
oceans  thus  avoiding  marine  biological 
dangers  involved  in  constructing  a  salt 
water  channel  between  the  oceans,  that 
It  will  revitalize  the  Isthmus  with  tre- 
mendous benefits  to  Panama,  and  that  it 
can  be  done  imder  existing  treaty  pro- 
visions. 

In  order  to  make  the  Indicated  AFL- 
CIO  action  available  to  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation  at  large,  I  quote  it  as  part 
of  my  remarks  along  with  the  texts  of  the 
indicated  measiu-es. 

Panama  Canal 

Resolution  No.  87 — ^By  Industrial  Umon 
Department. 

Whereas,  The  efficient  maintenance,  opera- 
tion, sanitation.  utUizatlon  and  defense  of 
the  Panama  Canal  are  of  overriding  Impor- 
tance to  the  American  people,  since  a  major- 
ity of  ships  transiting  the  canal  carry  cargo 


and  passengers  orlgtoatlng  or  terminating  lo 
American  ports  and  It  is  a  vital  artery  f* 
U.S.  defense,  and 

Whereas,  The  utilization  of  the  Panama 
Canal  is  now  Increasingly  limited  by  the  fall- 
ure  to  Implement  the  Third  Locks  project 
set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Panama  Canal 
dated  February  24,  1939,  and  authorized  by 
the  act  of  August  11,  1939,  and 

Whereas.  The  Increase  in  the  size  of  ships 
transiting  the  Canal  has  resulted  In  naviga- 
tional problems  which  can  assume  serious 
proportions  unless  the  Canal  U  modernized 
and 

Whereas,  Many  of  the  operations  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Company,  of  the  Panama 
Zone  Government  and  of  the  military  in- 
stallations are  carried  out  by  many  thou- 
sands of  Anierlcan  and  Panamanian  citizens, 
all  of  whom  have  the  statxis  of  federal  em- 
ployes. Without  doubt  the  completion  of  the 
Third  Locks  prolect  will  be  a  great  Improve- 
ment to  toternaiional  commerce  and  provide 
for  the  Job  security  and  safer  working  con- 
ditions of  federal  employes;  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved:  The  AFL-CIO  pledges  every  ef- 
fort to  effectuate  legislation  authorizing  the 
expenditure  of  federal  funds  to  contine  work 
on  the  Thiixl  Locks  project  of  the  Panama 
Cazial. 

H.R.  1617 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tocrease  of  capacity 

and    the    Improvement   of    operations  of 

the  Panama  Canal,  and  for  other  purpoeea. 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Horue  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  Statet  of 
Amerlaa  in  Congreta  aatemhled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Panama  Canal 
Modernisation  Act". 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  The  Oovemor  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
prosecute  the  work  necessary  to  tocrease  the 
capacity  and  Improve  the  operations  of  the 
Panama  Canal  through  the  adaptation  of 
the  Third  Locks  project  set  forth  to  the 
report  of  the  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
dated  Febr\iary  34.  1989  (House  Documsnt 
Numbered  310,  Seventy-sixth  Congress),  and 
authorized  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Act  of 
August  11,  1939  (63  Stat.  1409;  Public  Num- 
bered 391.  Seven ty-elzth  Congress),  with 
usable  lock  dimensions  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  feet  by  one  thoi^sand  two  hundred  feet 
by  not  less  than  forty-five  feet,  and  indud- 
tog  the  foUowlng:  eUmlnatlon  of  the  Pedro 
Miguel  Locks,  and  consoUdatlon  of  all  Paclfle 
locks  near  Agua  Dulce  in  new  lock  structures 
to  correspond  with  the  locks  capacity  at 
Oatun.  raise  the  summit  water  level  to  lis 
optlmtmi  height  of  approximately  ntoety- 
two  feet,  and  provide  a  sununlt-level  laks 
anchorage  at  the  Pacific  end  of  the  canal 
together  with  such  appurtenant  structures, 
works,  and  facilities,  and  enlargements  or 
Improvements  of  existing  channels,  stnio- 
tures,  works,  and  facilities,  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary,  at  an  estimated  total  cost  not  to 
exceed  t950.000,000.  which  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appn^rlated  for  this  pur- 
pose: Provided,  however.  That  the  Initial 
appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1974  ihsD 
not  exceed  MO.OOO.OOO. 

(b)  The  prcfvlslons  of  the  second  sentence 
and  the  second  paragraph  of  the  Act  of 
August  11.  1939  (63  Stat.  1409;  Public  Num- 
bered 391.  Seventy-sixth  Congress),  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  the  work  authorised 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  As  used 
In  such  Act,  the  terms  "Governor  of  the 
Panama  Canal",  "Secretary  of  War",  and 
"Panama  Railroad  Company"  shall  he  held 
and  considered  to  refer  to  the  "Governor 
of  the  Canal  Zone".  "Secretary  of  the  Army". 
and  "Panama  Canal  Company",  respectively, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  thU 
Act,  the  Oovemor  of  the  Oanal  Zone  tdkj 
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act  and  exercise  his  authority  as  President 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Company  and  may 
utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  that 
company. 

Ssc.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
board,  to  be  known  as  the  "Panama  Canal 
Advisory  and  Inspection  Board"  (heretoafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Board") . 

(b)  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  five 
members  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
Ststes  of  America.  Members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
as  foUows: 

(1)  one  member  from  private  life,  expe- 
rienced and  skUled  In  private  business  (to- 
dudlng  engtoeerlng) ; 

(3)  two  members  from  private  life,  expe- 
rienced and  skilled  to  the  science  of  engi- 
neer tog; 

(3)  one  member  who  is  a  commissioned 
officer  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  United 
States  Army  (retired);   and 

(4)  one  member  who  Is  a  commissioned 
officer  of  the  Itoe,  United  States  Navy 
(retired). 

(c)  The  President  shaU  designate  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  one  of  the  members 
experienced  and  skUled  to  the  science  of 
engtoeertog. 

(d)  The  President  shall*  fill  each  vacancy 
on  the  Board  In  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  appototment. 

(e)  The  Board  shall  cease  to  exist  on  that 
daU  designated  by  the  President  as  the  date 
on  which  Its  wor)/ under  this  Act  Is  com- 
pleted. ^ 

(f)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be 
paid  basic  pay  at  the  rate  provided  for  level 
II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  in  section  6313 
of  tlUe  6,  United  SUtes  Code.  The  other 
members  of  the  Board  appointed  from  pri- 
vate life  shall  be  pal«  basle  pay  at  a  per  an- 
num rate  which  Is  WOO  less  than  the  rate  of 
basic  pay  of  the  Chairman.  The  members  of 
the  Board  who  are  retired  officers  of  the 
United  SUtes  Army  and  the  United  States 
Navy  each  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  of  basic  pay 
which,  when  added  to  hU  pay  as  a  retired 
offlcer.  will  esUbltsh  his  total  rate  of  pay 
from  the  United  SUtes  at  a  pap  annum  rate 
*hlch  Is  $600  less  than  the  raU  of  basic  nav 
of  the  cnialrman.  ■ 

(g)  The  Board  shall  appotot.  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  6.  United  States 
Code,  governing  appototmenU  to  the  com- 
petitive service,  a  Secretary  and  such  ether 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
ito  functions  and  activities  and  ahaU  fix 
their  rates  of  basle  pay  in  accordance  with 
chapter  61  and  subchapter  m  of  chapter  6S 
of  such  title,  relattog  to  claaelflcatlon  and 
oeneral  Schedule  pay  rates.  The  S«:retary 
and  other  personnel  of  the  Board  ahaU  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Boutl. 

Sk.  4.  (a)  The  Board  Is  authorised  and 
directed  to  study  and  review  all  plans  and 
designs  for  the  Thfrd  Locks  project  referred 
to  In  sectloft  3(a)  of  this  Act.  to  make  on- 
the-slte  studies  and  inspections  of  the  Third 
bocks  project,  and  to  obtato  current  Infor- 
mation on  all  phases  of  planntog  and  oon- 
•HTictlon  With  respect  to  such  project.  The 
oovemw  of  the  Canal  Zone  shall  furnish  and 
"MLkeavaUable  to  the  Board  at  all  times  cur- 
ranttofonnatlon  with  respect  to  such  pUns 
<w«wns,  and  construction.  No  construction 
work  shall  be  commenced  at  any  stage  of 
«•  Third  Locks  project  unless  the  plans  and 
«««ns  for  such  work,  and  aU  changes  and 
»offlflcatlons  of  such  plans  and  designs,  have 
WW  submitted  by  the  Oovemor  of  the  Canal 
zone  to,  and  have  had  the  prior  approval  of. 
the  Board.  The  B(*rd  shall  report  promptly 
to  the  Ooveraor  of  the  Canal  Zone  the  i»- 
!lSr.5li!"  ■*"**^  »»«»  reviews  of  aU  plans 
«w  dsalgns.  inchuUng  changes  and  modttca- 
oons  thereof.  whU*  have  been  submitted 
to  the  Board  by  the  Oovemor  of  the  Canal 
«>ne,  together  with  lU  approval  or  dlsap- 
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proval  thereof,  or  Ita  reconunendatlons  for 
changes  or  nuxllflcatlons  thereof,  and  lU 
reasons  therefor. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  an  anifual  report 
covering  Its  activities  and  functions  under 
this  Act  and  the  progress  of  the  work  on  the 
Third  Locks  project  and  may  submit  to  lU 
discretion,  iirterim  reports  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  these 
matters. 

Skc.  6.  For  the  purpose  of  conducting  all 
studies,  reviews,  toquiries.  and  toveetlgations 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Board  In  carrying 
out  Ito  functions  and  activities  under  this 
Act.  the  Board  is  authorized  to  utilize  any 
official  reports,  documents.  daU,  and  papers 
in  the  possession  of  the  United  SUtes  Gov- 
ernment and  its  officials;  and  the  Board  is 
given  power  to  designate  and  authorize  any 
member,  or  other  personnel,  of  the  Board,  to 
administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  subpena 
witnesses,  Uke  evidence,  procure  informa- 
tion and  daU,  and  require  the  production 
of  any  books,  papers,  or  other  documents 
and  records  which  the  Board  may  deem 
relevant  or  material  to  the  performance  of 
the  functions  and  activities  of  the  Bocod. 
Such  attendance  of  witnesses,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  documenUry  evidence,  may  be 
required  from  any  place  to  the  United 
SUtes,  or  any  territory,  or  any  other  area 
under  the  control  or  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  tocluding  the  Canal  Zone. 
BK^Jt::  In  carrying  out  Ita  functions  and 
a^t^les  under  this  Act.  the  Board  Is  author- 
ize to  obUln  the  services  of  experta  and 
consulunu  or  organizations  thereof  to  ac- 
cordance with  section  3109  of  title  6,  United 
SUtes  Code,  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  $300 
per  diem. 

Skc.  7.  Upon  request  of  the  Board,  the  head 
of  any  department,  agency,  or  esUbllshment 
In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment la  authorized  to  detail,  on  a  reim- 
bursable or  nonreimbursable  basis,  for  such 
period  or  periods  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  Board  and  the  head  of  the  department, 
agency,  or  esUbllshment  concerned,  any  of 
the  personnel  of  such  department,  agency, 
or  esUbllshment  to  assist  the  Board  In  carry- 
ing out  Ito  functions  and  activities  tmder 
this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  The  Board  may  use  the  United 
SUtes  malls  In  the  same  manner  and  upon 
the  same  conditions  as  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Sac.  9.  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices or  the  President  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Company,  or  both,  shall  provide,  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis,  such  administrative  support 
services  for  the  Board  as  the  Board  may  re- 
quest. 

Sbc.  10.  The  Board  may  make  expenditures 
for  travel  and  subalstonoe  expenses  of  mem- 
bers and  personnel  of  the  Board  to  accord- 
ance with  chapter  67  of  tiUe  6.  United  SUtes 
Code,  for  rent  of  qtiarters  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment and  in  the  Canal  Zone,  and  for  such 
prtoting  and  binding  as  the  Board  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  effectively  lU  func- 
tions and  activities  under  this  Act. 

Sbc.  II.  All  expenses  of  the  Board  shall  be 
•^Uowed  and  paid  upon  the  presentation  of 
Itomlaed  vouchers  therefor  approved  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  or  by  such  other 
nvember  or  employee  of  the  Board  as  the 
Chairman  may  designate. 

Sbc.  13.  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Board  each  fiscal  year 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
ito  functions  and  activities  under  tUs  Aot. 
Sbc.  18.  Any  prortslon  of  the  Act  of 
August  11.  1939  (64  SUt.  1409;  Public  Num- 
bered 391,  Seventy-sixth  Congress),  or  of 
any  other  statute.  Inconsistent  with  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  U  superseded,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  to  ttie  extent  of  such 
inconsistency. 


LEGISLATION  TO   IMPROVE  OVER- 
SIGHT CAPABILITY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Owens)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  implement  a 
statement  of  purpose  that  Congress  en- 
acted in  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970:  to  improve  the  oversight 
capabilities  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
One  of  the  most  significant  develop- 
ments in  the  history  of  American  Gov- 
ernment is  the  changing  role  of  th2 
executive  branch.  After  freeing  them- 
selves from  the  oppressive  rule  of  an 
English  King,  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution were  understandably  reluctant  to 
create  a  new  government  in  which  the 
executive  was  supreme.  The  intervenin? 
200  years  have  seen  a  marked  growth 
in  execuUve  power,  with  the  executive 
branch  expanding  to  hundreds  of  Ped- 
er%^  agencies.  These  agencies,  although 
created  by  Congress,  are  primarily  re- 
sponsible to  the  President.  The  speci.l- 
Ists  in  each  department  advise  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  formulation  of  his  programs 
and  policies,  and  they  help  him  draft  the 
important  proposals  which  are  sent  to 
Congress  for  consideration.  This  growth 
In  executive  responsibility  in  turn  in- 
creases the  congressional  responsibility 
to  fulfill  the  legislative  function  of  over- 
sight and  review. 

We  do  not  have  adequate  machinery 
for  effective  legislative  oversight.  Hear- 
ings before  standing  committees  give  us 
scattered  oversight  over  the  powers  of 
the  executive  departments.  But  stand- 
ing committees  emphasize  legislation 
over  review.  In  addition,  we  can  create 
special  Investigating  committees  whose 
function  is  solely  oversight  and  review 
We  also  have  the  General  Accounting 
OfBce.  the  investigatory  arm  of  Congress 
which  sometimes  includes  policy  review 
with  its  financial  audit  of  a  program 
But  this  is  not  enough.  "ITiis  type  of  re- 
view Is  haphazard  and  Incomplete.  It 
Is  not  systematic  and  It  is  not  thorough 
My  bill  will  create  a  vehicle  for  that  sys- 
tematic review. 

Too  often  after  the  legislative  creation 
of  a  program.  Congress  shifts  Its  atten- 
tion to  other  matters,  allowing  the  new 
program  to  lapse  into  disrepair  through 
lack  of  maintenance.  Too  often  we  try  to 
remedy  the  program's  deficiencies  by  cre- 
ating another  agency  without  repealing 
or  amending  the  original  program,  there- 
by causing  wasteful  duplication  of  func- 
tion. It  is  not  enough  to  review  the  new 
program  every  3  years.  Our  oversight  re- 
sponsibility begins  the  day  after  enact- 
ment. 

Too  often  we  feel  overwhelmed  W  the 
growing  size  and  complexity  of  the  Fed- 
eral agencies.  All  of  us  have  seen  the 
fig^lres  which  show,  for  example,  that 
the  Defense  Department  employs  more 
people  to  prepare  its  own  budget  than 
Congress  does  to  review  the  entire  budget. 
In  addition,  we  have  aD  felt  the  frustra- 
tion of  knowing  that  the  only  people  who 
can  provide  us  with  expert  Information 
on  a  particular  program  work  within  the 
program  Itself.  My  bill  will  help  alleviate 
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this  problem  by  developing  agency  ex- 
perts not  possessed  by  agency  self-in- 
terest. 

We  cannot  review  the  myriad  policy 
decisions  which  are  made  every  day  in 
hundreds  of  agency  offices.  But  as  Rep- 
resentative Mel  via  Laird  stated  in  1965 
before  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  Congress: 

We  aU  can  cite  example  after  example  of 
Executive  abuse  of  intent  of  Congress  in 
carrying  out  and  administering  programs. 

My  bill  would  create  within  eAch 
standing  committee  of  Congress,  with  the 
exception  of  the  appropriations  commit- 
tees and  the  House  Rules  Committee,  b 
regular  staff  whose  only  function  would 
be  to  assist  the  committee  in  its  over- 
sight responsibility  through  "the  anal- 
ysis, appraisal,  and  evaluation  of  the 
application,  administration,  execution, 
and  effectiveness  of  the  laws  enacted  by 
the  Congress." 

The  staff  is  permanent.  Th«  executive 
agencies  will  be  subjected  to  constant 
legislative  scrutiny.  Committee  review 
will  be  the  rule,  not  the  exception. 
Agency  heads  and  spokesmen  will  be  held 
accountable,  not  Just  in  times  of  trauma 
or  crisis,  but  as  a  routine. 

The  oversight  staff  of  each  committee 
will  consist  of  six  professional  and  three 
clerical  personnel.  Committee  members 
will  hear  expert  agency  advice  from 
someone  who  is  not  employed  by  that 
agency.  The  staff  will  be  able  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  certain  agency  is  meeting 
policy  objectives  and  to  suggest  reforms 
for  existing  programs.  Finally,  working 
in  a  legislative  and  not  an  administrative 
environment,  the  staff  will  report  from 
the  perspective  of  congressional  intent 
rather  than  agency  interpretation,  and 
their  recommendations  will  take  into  ac- 
coimt  committee  requlrementc  azxl  pend- 
ing legislation. 

Some  Members  may  appreciate  the 
need  for  increased  congressional  over- 
sight but  may  wonder  if  we  do  not  al- 
ready have  the  existing  apparatus  which 
could  be  altered  or  modifled  to  sMume 
this  function.  The  fact  Is,  the  machinery 
does  not  exist.  Congress  made  note  of 
this  in  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970,  which  Incidentally  was 
passed  50  years  after  the  creation  of  the 
OAO.  The  Ifisiie  goes  beyond  patching 
the  weaknesses  of  existing  structures. 
Through  its  constant  proximity  to  the 
committee,  the  oversight  staff  would  be 
uniquely  qualified  to  review  the  admin- 
istration of  program  and  policy  in  llcht 
of  congressional  Intent 

A  sectlon-by-sectlon  description  of  the 
bill  will  reveal  other  strengths. 

I  have  already  covered  much  of  section 
I  in  the  foregoing  remarks.  The  section 
states  that  a  "separate"  committee  over- 
sight staff  shall  be  maintained  "in  addi- 
tion to  any  of  its  regxilar  staff  otherwise 
authorized  by  law  or  other  resolution  of 
a  House  of  Congress." 

Section  2  insures  that  the  multlyear 
programs  anA  projects  will  be  examined 
on  a  regular  basis.  The  section  provides 
that  each  extended  project  shall  be  re- 
viewed annually  and  that  a  report  on  the 
effectiveness  of  those  programs  shall  be 
made  to  the  Congress. 


Section  3  establishes  a  standing  com- 
mittee on  the  Executive  OfBce  to  extend 
legislative  review  over  White  House  poli- 
cies which  have  previously  escaped  the 
oversight  responsibilities  of  Congress. 
Over  the  past  few  years,  several  officials 
connected  with  the  President  have  as- 
siimed  the  responsibility  and  power,  but 
not  the  requirement  for  accountability,  of 
Cabinet  secretaries.  Surely,  if  our  legisla- 
tive and  oversight  fimctions  are  to  be 
complete,  the  Congress  must  follow  the 
policymaking  power  as  it  shifts  from 
agency  to  White  House. 

All  proposed  legislation  relating  to  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  Execu- 
tive Office  operations  shall  be  referred  to 
\ti^  committee.  The  new  committee  will 
also  have  the  powers  delegated  to  exist- 
ing standing  committees,  Including  the 
power  to  Issue  subpenas. 

Section  4  provides  that  each  commit- 
tee at  the  end  of  each  Congress  shall 
present  "a  summary  of  proposed  over- 
sight priorities  for  the  succeeding  Con- 
gress," from  which  an  oversight  agenda 
listing  program  review  pri<H-itie8  will 
emerge  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  Con- 
gress. Committee  members  would  be 
able  to  structure  and  plan  their  prepara- 
tory work  around  specific  dates.  The 
oversight  staff  wtndd  have  a  kmg- range 
timetable  during  which  each  agency 
within  a  committee's  Jurisdiction  would 
be  the  subject  of  a  regular  i>erlod  of  re- 
view. 

Section  5  gives  Congress  as  a  national 
legislature  and  the  individual  members 
as  district  representatives  the  opportu- 
nity to  better  serve  eonstituents.  Under 
this  section,  the  OAO  shall  have  the  duty 
to  categorize  and  tabulate  the  Members' 
requests  for  casework  assistance.  The 
purpose  of  this  section  is  "to  permit  an 
overall  assessment  regarding  the  pattern 
of  problems  that  are  affecting  persons 
seeking  the  assistance  of  Members  of 
Congress." 

llirough  this  section,  the  OAO  will  be 
able  to  supply  us  with  Information  none 
of  us  are  capable  of  gathering.  When  we 
act  upon  an  Individual  constituent's  re- 
quest, we  treat  the  problem  as  a  unique 
case.  By  categorizing  and  *ahM'«^**pg  the 
requests,  the  GAO  will  be  able  to  detect 
a  pattern  of  complaints  acrainst  one 
agency  which  may  indicate  problems 
with  a  program.  The  OAO  may  then  ad- 
vise Congress  of  possible  remedies. 

Congress  needs  a  defined  and  con- 
tinuing mechanism  for  administrative 
agency  oversight.  This  bill  will  provide 
the  tools.  This  bill  will  allow  us  to  re- 
claim our  proper  share  of  authority  over 
national  poUcy  by  reviewing  the  correla- 
tion of  the  policy's  implementation  to 
congressional  intent.  By  strengthening 
our  overslsht  function,  we  will  also 
strengthen  our  leglslatiye  function.  Be- 
fore Members  of  Congress  can  take  a 
responsible  position  on  what  we  should 
do.  we  must  have  an  accurate  and  com- 
plete account  of  what  we  already  have 
done. 

Here,  reprinted.  Is  a  eopy  of  this  bill: 
H.B.  isoao 


the  Hoiise  of  Bepreaentatlves.  and  the  appro- 
priations committee  of  tbe  Senate.  ahaU 
maintain.  In  addition  to  any  of  Its  regular 
staff  otherwise  authorized  by  law  or  other 
resolution  of  a  House  of  tbe  Congress,  a 
separate  staff  for  tbe  purposes  of  assisting 
such  committee  In  the  analysis,  appraisal. 
and  evaluation  of  the  application,  adminis- 
tration, execution,  and  effectiveness  of  the 
laws  enacted  by  the  Congress.  Such  staff  shall 
consist  of  no  leaa  than  six  professional  and 
three  clerical  assistants.  The  members  of 
such  staff  shall  be  appointed  on  a  permanent 
basis,  without  regard  t3  political  affiliation. 
and  solely  on  tbe  basis  of  fitness  to  perform 
the  duties  of  their  respective  positions.  The 
staff  shall  make  sucb  Investigations,  and  con- 
duct such  hearings,  both  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States,  as  directed  by  the  Chairman,  or  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  committee.  In  order  to 
assist  the  committee  In  Its  oversight  func- 
tions. 

REVIEW    or    MTTLTITEAa    AtlTHOaiZATIOira 

Sec.  2.  Each  program  or  project  for  which 
money  is  authorized  by  law  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  three  years  or  more  shall  be  reviewed 
annually  by  the  legislative  committee  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter  of 
such  program  or  project,  or  shall  be  reviewed 
by  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office  at  the  di- 
rection of  such  committee,  and  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  such  committee  to  report  to  the 
House  from  which  Its  members  are  drawn 
its  conclusions  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  such 
program  or  project,  and  any  recommeoda- 
tlons  such  committee  may  have  as  to  such 
program  or  project,  not  less  frequently  than 
annually. 
STANDING  coMurrm  ON  THE  KxacuTivE  omci 


Sac.  3.  At  the  beginning  of  tbe  easiloB  of 
each  odd-numt>er«d  year,  there  shall  be 
elected  by  each  Houae  a  Standing  Committee 
on  the  Executive  Oflioe.  one  of  whose  mem- 
bers shall  be  elected  by  that  Hou«e  as  chalr- 
coan  of  tliat  Committee.  Tbe  Standing  Com- 
mittee so  elected  by  each  House  shall  have 
the  duty  to  oversee  the  functions  of  the 
White  House  and  related  executive  offloe 
agencies,  including  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  particularly  with  respect 
to  any  policymaking  functions  usually  per- 
formed by  beads  ol  departments  but  fomtally 
or  Informally  tranaferred  to  officials  over 
whom  the  Standing  Committee  has  oversight 
Jurisdiction.  The  Standing  Committee  so 
elected  by  each  Ho\iee  shall  have  the  author- 
ity to  Issue  subpenas  In  tbe  course  of  its 
functions,  and  te  each  such  committee  shall 
be  referred  all  legislation,  noesaages,  peti- 
tions, memorials,  and  other  matters  proposed 
In  tbe  House  from  which  tbe  members  of 
s\ich  conunlttee  are  drawn  and  relating  to 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  such  ex- 
ecutive office  agencies 

OVESSICHT  asBinM 

Sbc.  4.  On  or  before  November  30  of  each 
even- numbered  year,  each  of  the  standing 
conuBlttaea  of  tbe  House  shall  submit  to  tbt 
Spealcar  and  the  minority  leader  a  stun- 
mary  of  Its  proposed  overslAt  priorities  for 
the  succeeding  Congress.  On  the  basts  of 
these  Bunuuarlee  and  after  oonsultatkm  with 
tbe  chairmen  of  tbe  various  standing  oon- 
mltteee  and  with  repreaentatlve^  of  tbe  Gen- 
eral Aoeounting  OBoe  and  the  Congrssstonal 
Reaearch  Senrloe,  the  leadership  shall  pteasnt 
t-)  the  House  no  later  than  January  30  of 
tbe  sueoeedlng  year.  In  tbe  form  of  a  Boust 
resolution,  an  oversight  a^tenda  which  shall 
ln<dude  a  list  of  the  procram  review  orlar- 
Itles  for  each  standing  eoounlttee.  and  wMch 
mav  specify  tbe  date  or  dates  by  which  sadi 
nnch  committee  mtiet  ooaopleta  Its  ovenlgbt 
activities  and  report  Its  findings  saA  SSOBM- 
mendatlons  to  tbe  House.  ^"i' 
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Section  1.  Bach  standing  legislative  oom- 
mlttee  of  either  House  of  Congress,  except 
the  appropriations  and  rules  committees  of 


aao  CMMwoKK  AsetwrAMCB 
Sbc.  6.  The  Oeneral  Accounting  Ofllos,  In 
consultation  with  tbe  appropriate  cooimtt- 


tees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Bepre- 
lentatives,  shall  have  the  duty  to  establish 
procedures  whereby  individual  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
MQtatlves  may  categorize  constituents  and 
other  requests  for  Member  assistance  In  tbe 
nature  of  casework,  so  that  this  Informa- 
tion TDMij  be  tabulated,  by  automatic  data 
procsaslng  or  otherwise,  in  order  to  permit 
sn  overall  assessment  regarding  the  pattern 
of  problems  that  are  affecting  pwrsons  seek- 
ing tbe  assistance  of  Members  of  Congress 
la  the  area  of  casework.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  shall  submit  quarterly  re- 
ports to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives containing  the  tabulated  data 
and  an  analysis  of  such  pattern,  and  any 
noonunendations  the  Oeneral  Accounting 
Office  may  have  on  general  solutions  to 
problems  which  frequently  occur. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Oeneral 
Accounting  Office  to  provide  technical  and 
general  assistance  to  each  Member  of  either 
House  of  Congress  in  the  performance  of 
such  casework  as  that  Member  may  refer 
to  such  Office. 

QTXCT    ON    HOUSE     AND     SENATE     KtrUMAKINO 
POWER 

Sec.  fl.  The  provisions  of  this  Act,  except 
section  6,  are  enacted  by  the  Congress — 

(1)  insofar  as  applicable  to  the  Senate. 
as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power  of 
the  Senate  and,  to  the  extent  so  applicable, 
those  sections  are  deemed  a  part  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  superseding 
other  individual  rules  of  the  Senate  only  to 
the  extent  that  those  sections  are  Incon- 
sistent with  those  other  individual  Senate 
rules,  subject  to  and  with  full  recognition 
of  the  power  of  the  Senate  to  enact  or 
change  any  rule  of  the  Senate  at  any  time  In 
Its  exercise  of  Its  constitutional  right  to  de- 
termine the  rules  of   its  proceedings;    and 

(2)  Insofar  as  applicable  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  an  exercise  of  the  rule- 
making powar  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, subject  to  and  with  full  recognition 
of  the  power  of  tbe  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  enact  or  change  any  rule  of  the 
House  at  any  time  In  Its  exercise  of  Its  con- 
stitutional right  to  determine  tbe  rules  of 
its  proceedings. 


THE  NEED  TO  EXPAND  THE  FOR- 
ESTRY INCENTIVES  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  SIKB8  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoro  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress 
took  a  major  step  forward  when  it  au- 
thorized a  forestry  incentives  program  as 
a  means  of  assuring  an  adequate  supply 
of  wood  for  future  generations.  As  you 
know,  the  program  authorizes  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  to  share  the  costs  in- 
curred in  planting  trees  and  applying 
cultural  treatments  in  the  small  forests 
of  private,  nonlndustrial  owners. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  authorized 
an  expenditure  of  $10  million  to  initiate 
the  program  and  carry  it  through  the  re- 
mainder of  fiscal  1974.  The  resF>onse  to 
the  amendment  of  the  availability  of 
funds  has  been  one  of  overwhebntaic  en- 
dorsement. Accordingly,  a  budget  item 
of  $25  million  has  been  recommended  to 
the  Congress  for  fiscal  1975.  It  will  prob- 
ably be  the  first  time  ever  that  a  new 
program  In  its  first  year  of  operation  Is 
to  be  funded  to  the  limit  of  the  sUtutory 
authorization.  It  already  Is  apparent  that 
the  program  is  too  small  to  meet  the  need 
which  is  being  demonstrated. 


OZZ- 


Let  me  tell  jou  how  the  program  Is 
being  received.  It  was  launched  in  March 
of  this  year.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
at  the  first  incentives  planting  in  Flor- 
ida. Since  then,  public  response  in  Flor- 
ida and  in  many  other  States  has  been 
most  encouraging. 

Requests  for  assistance  have  been  so 
numerous  that  nine  States  already  have 
obligated  their  entire  allotments  for  this 
year.  Twenty-eight  States  have  spent 
more  than  60  percent  of  their  allotment 
although  the  program  is  barely  2  months 
old. 

The  forestry  incentives  program  for 
small  landowners  also  has  stimulated 
some  very  Important  supporting  efforts 
by  others. 

For  example,  the  State  of  Mississippi 
has  enacted  a  parallel  forest  resources 
program  under  which  the  State  will  share 
planting  costs  with  private  landowners. 
The  State  program  is  expected  to  be 
about  $1  million  annually.  This  sum  is 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  Federal 
allotment  to  Mississippi  landowners. 

In  a  related  move,  a  lumber  company 
has  offered  to  pay  the  owners  of  small 
forests  an  annual  rental  based  upon  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  soil.  These 
leases  enable  small  owners  to  pay  their 
taxes  and  other  incidental  expenses 
while  they  wait  for  the  trees  to  grow 
to  harvestable  size.  The  leasing  program 
has  another  importtuit  aspect  in  that  the 
trees  increase  in  quality  and  value  while 
they  are  growing  in  size. 

Several  forest  industries  are  helping 
their  smaller  neighbors  by  making  equip- 
ment and  labor  available  at  cost.  "These 
offers  are  especially  important  at  this 
time  because  new  equipment  Is  difficult 
to  acquire  under  the  54-week  delay  in- 
volved in  filling  some  factory  orders. 
One  company  announced  at  a  meeting  of 
Forest  Farmers  In  Daytona  Beach.  Fla., 
recently  that  it  would  help  its  neighbors 
plant  100,000  acres  annually  for  the 
next  decade.  That  ts  a  significant  goal. 

With  this  kind  of  cooperation,  the  fu- 
ture becomes  much  brighter,  provided 
the  Federal  Government  continues  to  do 
its  part.  That  part  simply  means  to  in- 
crease the  authorization  for  fimds  and 
to  expand  the  availablity  of  the  incen- 
tives program  to  more  landowners. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  forestry  Incentives  program 
that  would  increase  the  Federtd  au- 
thorization to  $50  million  annually  from 
the  present  $25  million.  I  also  recom- 
mend that  the  acreage  limitatloii  imder 
which  small  landowners  can  participate 
be  increased  to  1,000  acres  per  owner 
from  the  present  500 -acre  level.  This  ad- 
justment is  necessary  in  order  to  ex- 
tend assistance  to  some  of  the  imusual 
ownership  patterns  in  Missouri,  Wyo- 
ming, and  a  few  other  States.  It  also  is 
important  because  there  are  many  de- 
serving landowners  who  own  more  than 
500  acres  and  who  should  not  be  denied 
the  right  to  participate  iij^^he  program. 

WILLIAM  J.  HULL 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  RECoao.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  long- 


range  prospects  for  economic  prosperity 
in  this  country  depend  to  a  large  degree 
upon  the  use  we  make  of  our  water  re- 
sources. 

I  am  delighted  that  so  much  atten- 
tion is  presently  being  paid  to  this  im- 
portant subject,  much  of  it  by  people  who 
have  only  recently  awakened  to  its  Im- 
portance. 

We  have  in  Washington  a  valiant 
fighter  for  the  wise  management  and 
development  of  our  water  resources — one 
whose  record  goes  back  over  a  period  of 
many  years.  He  is  William  J.  Hull,  a  man 
laiown  favorably  and  weU  by  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  as  special  counsel  to 
the  Water  Resources  Congress,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Waterways  Confer- 
ence, and  legislative  adviser  to  the  Ohio 
Valley  Improvement  Association. 

Because  today  Is  his  62d  birthday,  I 
take  this  occasion  to  pay  tribute  to  him 
and  the  fine  work  he  has  done  on  behalf 
of  my  State  and  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
over  the  years. 

Bill  Hull,  bom  May  28,  1912,  in  Hicks- 
ville,  Ohio,  is  Washington  vice  president 
of  Ashland  Oil  Co.,  which  has  head- 
quarters in  my  congressional  district.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Phillips  Academy  and 
Yale  University,  and  is  a  member  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  £md  Delta  Sigma  Rho,  hon- 
orary fraternities. 

He  is  an  honorable  member  of  the  bars 
of  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

His  scholarship  in  the  field  of  water 
resources  is  attested  by  coauthorship 
with  his  son,  Robert  W.  Hull,  of  "The 
Origin  and  Development  of  the  Water- 
ways Policy  of  the  United  States"  in  1987. 
I  wish  Bill  Hull  weU  on  his  birthday,  and 
hope  that  he  Is  around  to  make  his 
unique  contributions  to  the  Congress  and 
the  country  for  many  years  to  come. 


-1048— Part  la 


PASSING  OP  THOMAS  R.  HAY 

(Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  h's 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Long  Island  has  lost  a  distin- 
guished member  of  its  community  with 
the  passing  of  Thomas  R.  Hay,  a  his- 
torian and  electrical  engineer,  who  died 
Sunday  in  Glen  Cove  Community  Hos- 
pital. Hay,  a  Locust  Valley  resident  since 
1941,  edited  and  wrote  for  various  elec- 
trical engineering  trade  magazines.  How- 
ever, his  daughter,  Edith  Hay  Wyckoff. 
pubUsher  of  the  weekly  Locust  Valley 
Leader,  said: 

History  was  the  whole  thing.  He  just  did 
the  engineering  to  put  food  on  the  table. 

A  specialist  on  the  South's  role  tn  the 
Civil  War,  Hay  wrote  a  number  of  books 
on  Southern  generals.  Including  James 
Longstreet  and  John  Ben  Hood.  He  was 
working  on  a  biography  of  Gen.  John 
Rankhead  Magruder  when  he  died.  Hay 
contributed  to  various  historical  journals 
and  encyclopedias  and  had  a  1,000- 
volume  historical  research  Ubrary  in  his 
home. 

While  we  mourn  his  passing  and  share 
the  grief  and  loss  of  his  family,  we  are 
heartened  by  the  fact  that  his  works  will 
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remain  among  us  long  after  we  are  sdl 
gone. 


WHAT  POOD  CAN  POOR  BUY? 

(Mr.  BDRKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  i)ermission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Msfsachusetts.  Mr. 
I^}eaker,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  a  col- 
umn that  appeared  in  today's  newspapers 
throughout  the  Nation  written  by  the 
nationally  known  columnist  Sylvia 
Porter  about  the  high  cost  of  food  and 
"What  Pood  Can  Poor  Buy?"  I  have  filed 
a  bill  this  year  which  will  help  the  poor 
and  middle-income  people  of  this  Na- 
tion. The  legislation  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  A«rioulture  to  supply  free  seeds 
upon  request  to  the  people  of  the  United' 
States  and  encourage  home  gardening. 
This  bill  will  only  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment $6  million  a  year  and  can  imto- 
duce  up  to  $380  million  in  fresh  garden 
vegetables.  The  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
culture heard  the  bill  a  weeks  ago,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Congressman 
JosxPH  Vk  '^tto,  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  hope  the  full  committee  will  report 
out  my  little  old  seed  bill  and  demon- 
strate the  concern  of  Congress  on  the 
serious  problem  of  rising  prioes  and  fu- 
ture shortages  in  food.  I  include  for  the 
RccoRO  the  news  coliman: 

WuAx  room  C«H  Poos  BUTf 
(BySjnvtoFartw) 

Row  t9T  can  Ihe  milllans  of  poor  ta  t>T-^-- 
lc»  trade  dotm  in  food — in  an  wa  of  gallop- 
ine  "Btapl*  inllatlon'*r  WlUte  you  may  b« 
spMuUng  the  nattonai  "avaragai"  of  only  16 
percent  of  your  aft«r-tax  Inoocna  on  fbod. 
what  about  the  family  alnady  -r«r.^|,|j  30 
to  50  percent  of  Its  Income  on  food  and  fac- 
ing quantum  Jumpe  In  the  prices  of  those 
hlgh-proteln  basics  at  the  bottom  of  the 
food  ladder?  What's  below  the  bottom? 

In  the  past  year,  aooordlng  to  latest  oOtelal 
figures,  the  cost  of  food  at  home  has  risen 
almost  ao  percent.  But  In  the  same  period, 
tbe  avarage  price  of  a  flve-poiuid  bag  of  flour 
has  soared  60  percent;  a  three-pound  can  <tf 
shortening  has  jumped  64  percent;  a  10- 
pound  bag  of  potatoes,  60  percent;  bzead.  34 
percent;  a  pound  of  dried  beana,  189  percent; 
a  po\uid  of  noe,  108  petoent;  a  half -gallon  of 
milk.  27  percent;  a  doaen  large  eggs.  39  per- 
cent: a  pound  of  turkey,  S6  peroent;  Vi 
pound  of  cheese,  30  percent.  And  so  it  goes. 

Aa  meat  prices  skyrocketed  In  1973,  mil- 
lions traded  down  from  steaks  to  stew,  ham- 
burger, flah  and  chicken;  from  stew  and 
hamburger  to  milk,  cheese,  rice  and  beans. 

But  by  so  dotng,  we  intenatfled  an  already 
powwTul  price  rise  among  "bottom  rung" 
baslca.  Bean  price*  were  rising  before  our 
demands  spurted  because  of  production  cut- 
backs by  fanners  discouraged  by  low  bean 
prices  In  previous  years. 

The  price  of  rice  took  off  In  response  to 
enormovis  exports  last  ytAr  and  a  huge  gift 
of  rice  to  South  Vietnam  to  use  as  currency 
In  exchange  for  money  to  support  its  army. 

Increases  In  prices  of  milk,  turkey  and 
eggs  are  tied  to  Increases  in  the  costs  of  feed 
grains. 

As  a  result,  a  pound  of  dried  beans  Is  be- 
coming almost  as  expenslTe  as  a  pound  of 
hambtuger  and,  reports  one  food  processor. 
It's  now  more  costly  to  produce  a  can  of  chill 
and  beans  than  it  Is  to  produce  a  can  of 
chUl  and  beef! 


And  that's  only  part  of  the  staple  Infla- 
tion tale,  for  prices  also  have  been  soaring 
for  other  key  protein  substitutes — dried  milk, 
lentils,  split  peas,  spaghetti  twid  macaronL 
(Some»t>at  surprisingly,  though,  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  "tatlstics  does  not  price  these  Items 
for  Its  monthly  reports.) 

Where  does  the  low-Income  famUy — which 
has  been  leaning  more  and  more  heavily  on 
spaghetti,  beans,  cheese,  rice  and  the  like — 
turn  now? 

Among  the  few  items  left  to  trade  down  to 
is  peanut  butter.  But  peanut  butter  costs  an 
average  of  more  than  76  cents  a  pound  at 
latest  official  reporting  date,  hardly  a  bargain 
anymore.  Another  is  tuna  fish.  But  tuna  flsh 
is  also  up  19  peroent  from  a  year  ago  aitd  Is 
moving  rapidly  out  of  the  bargain  category. 
Oxa  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  memorable 
advice  a  while  back  to  "eat  less"  Is  fine  for  the 
overweight,  overfed  middle-income  Ameri- 
can— and  indeed,  in  1973.  our  national  per 
capita  food  consumption  dropped  a  percent 
while  our  consumption  of  meat  fell  sharply 
for  the  first  time  In  decades  (7  percent) .  Wel- 
come as  this  may  be  for  our  overfed,  it's 
hardly  practical  advice  for  the  family  already 
on  a  grossly  Inadequate  diet,  already  buying 
at  the  bottom  of  the  food  ladder — and  facing 
along  with  the  rest  of  us  Inescapable  In- 
creases In  the  costs  of  clothing,  shelter,  trans- 
portation, other  absolute  necessities. 

The  diets  of  most  of  the  one  in  five  Amer- 
icans who  now  qualify  for  food  stamps  are 
widely  considered  nutritionally  deficient. 
Where  does  this  family  turn — except  to  more 
malnutrition  or  more  help  via  food  stamps? 
Still  to  come,  I  suppose,  Is  the  money-sav- 
ing advice:  "Bat  dog  food."  However,  pet 
food  sales  are  Booming,  and  In  low-income 
anas  sale*  are  now  far  exceeding  the  amounts 
which  could  be  consumed  by  their  animal 
populations.  By  one  recent  estimate,  one- 
third  of  the  dog  and  cat  food  being  bought  in 
gbettoes  is  consumed  by  people.  And,  notes  a 
report  on  food  price  changes  by  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs,  advertising  by  pet  food  manufacturers 
has  appeared  to  be  "more  and  more  directed 
at  possible  human  consiuners." 


RAIN  OVER  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

(Mr.  OUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcohd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  admission 
by  the  U.S.  Qovemment  that  it  had  spent 
$21.6  million  trying  to  create  rain  over 
part  of  Southeast  Asia  between  1967  and 
1972  raises  questions  for  which  the  Pen- 
tagon should  provide  answers  and 
explanations. 

Repeated  attempts  in  the  past  several 
years  to  obtain  the  facts  from  Defense 
Depejrtment  officials  have  met  only  with 
denials  that  such  activity  ever  took  place. 
Now.  previously  classified  testimony  re- 
veals that  this  project  was  going  on  even 
while  the  Secretary  of  Defense  was  testi- 
fying before  Congress  that  it  did  not  ex- 
ist. Secretary  Laird,  in  testifying  on  April 
18,  1972,  belore  the  Senate  Foreign  Re> 
latlons  Committee  said: 

We  have  never  engaged  In  that  type  of 
activity  over  North  Vietnam. 

In  a  January  28  letter,  former  Secre- 
tary Laird  corrected  his  testimony  by 
saying  he  had  never  approved  rain- 
making  over  North  Vietnam  but  had 
"Just  been  informed  that  such  activities 
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were  conducted  over  North  Vietnam  in 
1967  and  again  in  1968." 

This  project  has  to  rank  as  one  of  the 
most  useless  ever  conceived  by  the  Qor- 
emment.  Not  only  did  the  iU-concelved 
ralnmaklng  effort  accomplish  nothing 
except  to  wash  $21.6  mlllian  down  the 
drain,  it  was  imdertaken  with  no  thought 
as  to  the  very  dangerous  situations  which 
could  evolve  from  such  a  policy. 

Geophysical  warfare  is  still  at  a  rels- 
tlveiy  primitive  stage.  The  technology  is 
rapidly  expanding,  however,  and  beyond 
making  rain  there  are  the  possibilities  of 
prolcmglng  droughts,  redirecting  storing 
and  hurricanes,  and  setting  off  earth- 
quakes with  small  nuclear  devices,  in- 
deed,  permanently  changing  the  world's 
climate  by  tampering  with  the  polar  Ice 
cap  is  no  longer  in  the  realm  of  science 
fiction. 

The  Government's  action  makes  It 
clear  that  no  effective  restraints  exist  to 
prevent  our  military  from  engaging  in 
disasters  like  this  and  makes  it  more  im- 
perative than  ever  to  reach  intemationtl 
agreement  on  weather  modtflcaOon 
eu:tivities. 
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HJl.  10337.  NAVAJO-HOPI  BILL 

(Mr.  MEEDS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  thi« 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
the  House  will  take  under  consideration 
the  bill.  KH.  10337,  providing  for  the 
resolution  of  a  longstanding  land  dis- 
pute between  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  In- 
dian Tlibes  In  the  State  of  Arizona. 

The  Rules  Committee  has  reported 
House  Resolution  1095  providing  for  s 
2-hour  open  rule. 

When  the  House  takes  up  the  legisls- 
tion,  I  Intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  Sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  have  indicated 
their  support  for  the  approfu:h  my  sub- 
stitute takes  in  resolving  this  very  diffl- 
cult  matter. 

"nils  dispute  is  a  very  sensitive,  vota- 
tile  problem  and  there  is  no  easy  solu- 
tion. I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  any 
outside,  imposed  solution,  which  may 
eventually  become  necessary,  will  be  veiy 
difficult  to  Implement  and  administer 
and  may  well  contribute  to  the  local  ill 
will. 

My  substitute  seeks  to  avoid  this  pos- 
sibility by  giving  the  tribes  a  last  chance 
to  arrive  at  a  mutual  settlement  of  the 
dispute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of  my 
substitute  be  printed  in  the  Record  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  its  pro- 
visions and  give  It  their  most  serious 
consideration. 

Ah  AMXIfDKZNT  IM  TRX  NATUXZ  OF  «  SUBRI- 
TI7TX  TO  HJl.  10337,  AB  RBPOaTKD,  OmuD 
BTMa.  llAZKDS 

1.  Strike  all  after  the  enacting  claust. 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That,  (a)  within  thirty  days  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  chief  Judge  of  tb* 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  appoint  a  Navajo-Hopl 
BoaKl  of  Arbitration  (hereinafter  in  thU  Aet 


referred  to  as  the  "Board")  which  aball  pro- 
vide for'  the  settlement  and  determination 
of  the  relatlveBlghts  and  interests  of  the 
Kavajo  and  llm\.  Indian  Tribes  (hereinafter 
in  this  Act  refamd  to  as  the  "parties")  in 
and  to  lands.  Inch^ding  surface  and  subsur- 
face right,  lying  wftdUi  the  Joint  use  area 
of  the  Hop!  ReservatlQn  established  by  the 
Executive  Order  of  December  16,  1882,  as 
determined  In  the  oase  of  Healing  v.  Jones. 
(210  F.  6upp.  135,  D.  Ariz.  1963;  aff'd  V£. 
768,  1963)  (hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred 
to  as  the  Healing  case ) ;  and  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  Hopi  Trlbee  or  Hopi  individ- 
uals in  and  to  lands.  Including  surface  and 
subsurface  rights,  lying  within  the  Navajo 
Reservation  created  by  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  define  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the 
Navajo  Indian  Reservation  In  Arizona,  and 
for  other  purposes, "  approved  June  14,  1934 
(48  Stat.  960).  The  Bo«u-d  shall  be  com- 
posed of  the  three  members,  one  of  which 
such  chief  Judge  shaU  designate  as  Chair- 
man. No  member  appointed  to  such  Board 
shall  have  any  Interest,  direct  or  Indirect,  in 
the  settlement  of  the  Interests  and  rights 
set  out  In  this  subsection.  Such  chief  Judge 
shall  promptly  appoint  a  Board  member  to 
fill  any  vacancy  which  may  occur  In  the 
Board's  membership. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Board  ehaU  receive 
compensation  In  the  dally  equivalent  of 
the  rate  provided  for  grade  OS- 18  of  the 
Oeneral  Schedule  in  section  6332  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code,  for  each  day  they 
are  engaged  in  the  business  of  the  Board, 
and  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Includ- 
ing per  diem  allowance,  as  authorized  by 
section  570Q  of  title  6  of  the  United  States 
Code,  in  connection  with  their  services  for 
the  Board. 

(c)  In  eckrrylng  out  Its  responsibilities 
uiKier  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Board 
is  authorized  to^ 

(1)  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
it  deems  necessary,  not  Inconsistent  with 
this  Act,  and 

(3)  request  from  any  department,  agency, 
or  mdependent  instrumentality  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  any  information,  personnel, 
services,  or  materials  It  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  functions;  and  each  sucfa  de- 
partment, agency,  or  Instrtunentallty  Is  au- 
th<x1zed  to  cooperate  with  the  Board  and  to 
comply  with  such  requests  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  law,  on  a  reimbursable  or  nan- 
reimbursable  basis. 

(d)  AU  Board  members  shaU  attend  the 
negotiation  sessions  provided  for  in  section 
3(c)  except  In  the  case  of  Illness  or  other 
extenuating  circumstances.  Any  formal 
aetlon  or  determination  of  the  Board  AaU 
require  the  agreement  pf  a  majority  of  the 
Board  members. 

(e)  The  existence  of  the  Board  and  the 
negotiating  tecmis  established  under  section 
3  BhaU  terminate  when  the  Board  has  Iliad 
a  final  report  as  provided  in  sections  3  and 
4,  but  in  no  event  later  than  the  end  of  the 
ohe-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(f)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (here- 
inafter In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Sec- 
retary") aball  appoint  a  liaison  representa- 
tive to  the  Board  who  shall  attend  negoittet- 
Ing  aeaeioDa  and  faeUltaU  the  provision  of 
Information  and  assistance  requested  by  the 
Board  from  the  Ilepartmeat  of  the  Interior. 

<g)  There  la  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  8800,000  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Board,  such  amount  to  be  available  in  the 
flacal  year  in  which  it  is  appropriated  and  in 
the  fcdlowlng  fiscal  year. 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  Within  the  twenty -day  period 
after  appointment  of  the  Board,  the  Beard 
«hau,  in  wrtUng,  contact  tbe  tribal  councils 
of  the  Hopi  and  Navajo  Tribes  requesting  the 
appointment    by    each    such    councU    of    a 


negotiating  team  representing  each  tribe. 
Baob  SMfCh  team  shall  be  composed  of  an 
odd  nunxber  of  members  ( not  exceeding 
aeven).  to  be  certified  by  appropriate  resolu- 
tlOA  of  tbft: respective  tribal  councU.  Not- 
wltbstaodlna  any  Qrt;her  provision  c^  Uw,  the 
negotiating  tsami,  when  appointed  and  cer- 
tified, shall  have  fuU  authority  to  bind  the 
re^ective  tribes  with  respect  to  any  matter 
within  th*  scope  of  this  Act.  Kach  tribal 
council  abaU  promptly  fill  any  vacancy  oc- 
curring on  Ita  aegotuting  team. 

(b)  In  the  event  either  or  both  of  the 
parties  faU  to  ai^;>olnt  and  certify  a  negoti- 
ating team  under  subsection  (a)  within 
thirty  days  after  the  Bocuxt  contacts  the 
tribal  council  under  such  subsection,  the 
provisions  of  section  4(a)  shaU  become 
operative. 

(c)  Within  fifteen  days  after  formal  cer- 
tification of  both  teams  to  the  Board,  the 
Board  shall  schedule  the  first  sessions  of 
negotiations  at  Flagstaff,  Arizona.  Thereafter, 
negotiating  sessions,  conducted  under  guide- 
lines established  by  this  Act,  shall  be  sched- 
uled at  Flagstaff,  Arizona,  or  at  any  other 
place  by  agreement  of  the  Board  and  the 
negotiating  teams,  as  long  as  at  least  one 
session  Is  held  biweekly. 

(d)  In  the  event  that  either  or  both  nego- 
tiating teams  faU  to  attend  two  consecutive 
sessions  or.  In  the  oplnlon~spf  the  Board, 
either  falls  to  negotiate  in  good  faith,  or  an 
Impasse  in  the  negotiations  Is  reached,  the 
provisions  of  section  4(a)  shall  become  op- 
erative. 

(e)  In  the  event  of  a  disagreement  within 
a  negotiating  team,  the  majority  of  the  team 
shall  prevail  and  act  on  behalf  of  the  team 
unless  the  resolution  of  the  tribal  coiuicll 
certifying  the  team  specifically  provides 
otherwise. 

Skc.  3  (a)  If,  within  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  the  first  session  scheduled 
by  the  Board  under  section  3(c)  of  this  Act, 
the  parties  reach  agreement  on  the  settle- 
ment of  the  rights  and  Intereets  of  the  i>ar- 
tlea.  such  agreement  shall  be  reduced  to 
writing,  signed  by  the  members  of  the  nego- 
tiating teams  and  the  ntembers  of  the  Board, 
and  notarized.  The  Board  shall  submit  such 
agz«emant  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the 
United  States  who  shall,  forthwith,  advise  the 
Board  only  on  the  constitutionality  and 
legaUty  pf  any  or  all  provisions  of  such  agree- 
ment. The  Board  shall  have  limited  discre- 
tion, to  modify  such  agreement  to  confcx-m 
to  the  advice  of  the  Attorney  General  and 
to  make  technical  changes.  The  Board  shall 
provide  the  negotiating  teams  with  copies 
of  Such  modified  agreement  for  their  ap- 
proval and  si  gnat  tires  as  above.  If  the  teams 
approve  and  sign  the  modified  agreement, 
the  Board  shall  transmit  It,  together  with  a 
report  thereon,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
ot  Reprsaentatlves  and  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate.  The  Board  shall  provide  copies 
to  tbe  Attorney  Oeneral  and  the  Secretary, 
each  of  whom  ahall  provide  a  report  thereon 
to  the  Interior  and  Tnsiilar  Affairs  Commit- 
tees of  tHe  Senskte  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
aentaavea. 

(b)  U.  wlthla  stx^  days  (excluding  days 
on  which  either  tlM  House  of  Rapreeenta- 
ttvea  or  the  Senate  Is  not  In  session  because 
of  an  adjonmment  for  more  than  three  ca- 
lendar days  to  a  day  certain)  after  submis- 
sion of  such  agreement  and  report  to  the 
Congress,  neither  the  Senate  or  Roxise  of 
Representatives  passes  a  resolution  disap- 
proving such  agreement,  It  shall  have  the 
force  and  effect  of  law  and  shall  be  conclu- 
sive and  binding  upon  the  Navajo  and  Hopi 
Tribes  and  upon  aU  other  persons  as  to  the 
rights  and  Interesta  In  lands  or  intw^sta  In 
lands  which  are  determined  and  settled  by 
said  agreemsnt. 


Ssc.  4.  (a)  If  the  negotlaUng  teams  fall  to 
reach  agreement  within  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  the  date  of  the  first  seesion 
scheduled  by  tbe  Board  under  section  2(c), 
or  U  one  or  both  of  the  parties  Is  in  default 
under  the  provisions  of  section  2(b)  or  2(c). 
the  Bofu^  shall,  within  80  days  thereafter, 
devise  a  plan  of  settlement  which  shall  be 
most  reasonable  and  equitable  In  light  of  the 
law  and  clrcu.Tistances  and  consistent  with 
the  guidelines  set  forth  in  section  6  of  this 
Act:  Provided.  That  the  Board.  In  its  final 
determination,  may  weight  the  default  of 
either  party  pursuant  to  section  2(b)  and 
2(d).  The  Board  shall  then  foUow  the  pro- 
cedures set  out  for  agreements  in  section  S 
of  this  Act;  Provided.  That  such  plan  shall 
not  be  submitted  to  the  parties  for  their  ap- 
proval. 

(b)  For  the  purpoee  of  facUltatlng  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  pursuant  to  section  3  or  a 
settlement  devised  purstiant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  the  Board  is  authorized 

( 1 )  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  of  May  26,  1918  (40  Stat 
670;  36  U.S.C.  211),  to  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  to  purchase  or 
otherwise  acquire  lands  for  the  benefit  of 
either  party  from  funds  authorlaed  bv  thU 
Act;  from  the  funds  of  either  party;  or  funds 
under  any  other  authority  of  law.  Such  lands 
ahaU  be  taken  in  trust  by  the  United  States 
for  the  benefit  of  the  party  for  whom  they 
are  ptireliased; 

(3)  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  for  the  development  of  a  land  res- 
toration and  reclamation  program  for  lands 
lying  within  the  Joint  use  areas  of  the  1882 
Executive  Order  Reservation: 

(8)to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  for  the  development  of  a  program 
fOTrcBio>vaI  and  resettlement  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  cf  aeetlana  7  and  8  of  this  Act- 

(4)  In  the  event  the  subsurface  Interests 
underlying  lands  within  the  1882  lolnt  use 
area  are  maintained  In  joint,  undivided  own- 
ership, to  make  temporary  adjustments  in 
the  division  at  tnoome  from  such  subsiirface 
Interest  or  to  otherwise  temporarily  to  allo- 
cate the  use  of  the  Interest  of  either  or  both 
parties  to  such  subsurface  income;  and 

(6)  to  make  provUion  for  a  limited  tenure 
and  use,  and  for  a  phased  removal  of  mem- 
bers of  one  party  from  lands  which  may  be 
partitioned  to  the  other  party;  Prot*led, 
That  such  limited  tenure  and  use  and  phased 
removal  ahall  be  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
eight  yean  from  the  date  of  final  settlement. 

(c)  The  authorizations  contained  in  sub- 
■ectlon  (b)  hereof  shall  be  discretionary 
with  the  Board  and  shall  not  be  construed 
to  represent  any  directive  of  the  Oongrees. 

Sec.  6.  For  the  purpoee  of  section  3,  the 
parties  may  make  any  provision  in  such 
agreeoMnt  which  is  not  Inconslartent  with 
existing  law.  No  such  agreement  nor  any 
provlslcn  in  It  sliaU  be  deemed  to  be  a  taking 
by  the  United  States  of  private  property 
compenarttle  under  tbe  fifth  amendment  to 
the  Oonstltotlon  of  the  United  States. 

Sxc.  6.  For  the  purposes  of  a  settlement 
under  section  4  of  this  Act,  the  Board  and 
the  Attorney  General  shaU  be  guided  by  the 
following: 

(1)  The  Hopi  Tribe  and  the  Navajo  Tribe, 
under  the  decision  of  the  Healing  case,  have 
a  Jolat,  undlvkUd,  and  equal  interest  In  and 
to  all  of  the  1882  joint  use  area. 

(1)  Any  division  or  partition  of  the  Joint 
use  area  which  results  In  a  less  than  equal 
sEare  to  one  party  shall  be  fully  and  finally 
compensable  to  such  party  by  the  other 
party  or  out  of  appropriations  hereinafter 
provided  or  both,  except  that  any  such  com- 
pensation from  the  appropriation  provided 
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sbftU  not  prejudice  the  rlgbt  of  the  oompen- 
Mted  party  to  afaare  equitably  In  tba  re- 
malnlng  portton  of  aucb  appropriation  un- 
less  Imposed  as  a  sanction  pursuant  to  aec- 
Uon  2(b)  or  2(d)  of  tbls  Act. 

(*)  Tb*  ngbU  and  intereata  of  the  Hopl 
Tribe  in  and  to  the  exclusive  Hopl  Reserva- 
tion defined  in  the  Healing  case  shall  not 
be  reduced  or  limited  In  any  manner. 

(4)  Undue  social,  economic,  and  cultural 
dlnnptlon  Bball  be  avoided  Inaofar  as  rea- 
sonably practlcmbl*. 

(5)  Subject  to  tbe  provisions  of  paragraph 
(2)  of  tbte  section,  funds  appropriated  under 
this  Act  shall  be  expended  in  such  manner 
as  vUl  be  moet  beneficial.  In  terms  of  long- 
term  eoclal  and  economic  development,  to 
memben  of  both  Navajo  and  Hopl  Tribes 
living  within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the 
Reservation  established  by  the  Kxecutlv* 
Order  of  December  10,  1882. 

(8)  In  any  division  of  the  surface  rlgbts 
to  tbe  1882  Joint  use  area,  reasonable  provi- 
sion shall  be  made  for  the  use  and  right  of 
aooeas  to  Identified  religious  shrines  of  either 
party  on  the  portion  allocated  to  the  other 
party,  and  for  tbe  reasonable  availability  of 
and  access  to  water,  firewood,  and  graalng 
reeouroea  such  as  to  render  tbe  surface  use 
of  both  parties  viable. 

(7)  Any  claim  tbe  Hopl  Tribe  may  have 
against  the  Navajo  Tribe  for  an  accounting  of 
all  sums  collected  by  the  Navajo  Tribe  since 
September  28,  1962.  as  trader  Ucense  fees  or 
commissions,  lease  rentals  or  proceeds,  os 
other  similar  charges  for  doing  business  on, 
or  the  use  of,  lands  within  the  executive 
Order  Reservation  of  December  18,  1882.  is 
for  a  one-half  share  in  such  sums.  Ilie  set- 
tlement may  provide  for  aatlsffeetlao  of  such 
claims  or  for  adjudication  of  such  claims.  In 
which  case  the  Hopl  Tribe  Is  authortasd'  to 
commence  an  action  against  the  Ha'vm>o 
Tribe  In  tbe  Umted  States  Dlitrlot  Court 
for  the  District  of  Arlaona  with  any  Intasest 
on  an  award  by  such  cxmrt  to  be  at  tbs  rata 
of  6  per  centum  per  anTnim 

(8)  Pursuant  to  the  first  asetlon  of  ths 
Act  of  June  14.  1034  (48  Stot.  960) ,  provision 
shall  be  mads  for  the  partltton  and  aUoea- 
tlon  of  lands  and  Interests  In  lands  to  the 
Hopl  Tribe  or  Hopl  indlvldiiata  In  tbe  so- 
«Usd  Mosneopl  Area  of  the  19S4  Navajo 
Bsssrvation,  which  such  provision  sbaO  »-*>^ 
Into  consideration  the — 

(A)  number  of  "Bofi  residing  within  raeh 
area  on  Jons  14, 1884: 

(B)  number  of  direct  descendants  of  such 
Hopls  residing  to  such  area  on  tbe  effective 
date  of  tbls  Act; 

(C)  ezlattng  Hopl-Navajo  dweOlne  paV 
terns  In  such  area; 

(D)  access  to  and  avsflabtUty  of  Itas- 
wood.  water,  and  graatog  r—oumea; 

(X)  necessity  of  a  oonidus  to  the  major 
portion  of  thsAtpt  nMiiiiallisi.  and^^ 

(F)  contlguiV  and  imlty  of  laada  partl- 
tlnned  to  the'Bopi  Tribe  or  tndMdtaris. 
Any  lands  a|>partloned  to  tha  HOpt  TVOie  or 
Individuals  shall  be  oonaldsrad  a  part  of  Vbm 
Hopl  Bsasrratlon  and  admlnMacsd  bv  tiM 
HoplTMbe.  ^ 

Sxc.  7.  Anj  settlement  acoomplMMd  tmdar 
section  8  or  4  of  this  Act  wbldi  nnmisillslBa 
the  reasttlamant  of  members  of  oas  partif 
from  lands  apportjonsd  to  ttw  other  party 
shaU  proTids  f or— 

(1)  tha  aTafiablUty  of  UimIs  ft»  rwttlu 
ment; 

(2)  a  raasonabls  period  of  time  fcr  naet- 
tlement  to  avoid  undue  social,  at^mru^^o, 
and  cultural  dlsruptiaa; 

(8)  funds  for  rebabOitatioa  of  IndlvMnals 
or  family  units  subject  to  resettlameBt; 
(4^  expenses   of  reaettlemant:    and 
(B)  purohaae    of    noti movable    Improve- 
ments of  Indmduals  subject  to  reaettle- 
ment. 


Sac.  8.  For  the  purpoeas  of  section  7 — 

(1)  TIM  TTnlted  States  shaU  prurebaae 
from  the  head  of  each  Itavajo  or  Hopt  honae- 
hold.  who  Is  required  to  reeetUe  puiaoaat 

to  the  provisions  of  any  aettleaiStiV  uadsr 
section  S  or  4  of  thla  Act,  the  baMtaUon 
and  other  in^^roremanla  ua—d  by  hbn  on 
tbe  area  from  which  he  k  reqtxlred  to  aaova. 
The  purchase  prloe  ShaU  be  Uie  tatr  makket 
value  of  such  habttatloo  aad  tihprevementa. 

(2)  In  addition  to  payments  aaade  p\ir- 
suant  to  paragn^Ai  <1)  of  ttda  ssetlon.  the 
Secretary  ShaU — 

(A)  reimburse  each  head  of  a  hoiiaehold. 
whoee  famUy  la  moved  pumant  to  any  set- 
tlement under  section  9  or  4  of  this  Act,  for 
his  actual  reasonable  moving  expenses  as  If 
he  were  a  displaced  person  under  section 
202  of  the  Uniform  Belocatton  Assistance 
and  Seal  Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act 
of  1970  (84  Stat.  1894): 

"(B)  pay  to  each  head  of  a  household, 
whose  family  is  moved  pursuant  to  any  settle- 
ment iinder  section  3  , or  4  of  this  Act,  an 
amount  which,  when  added  to  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  the  habitation  and  improvements 
purchased  under  para^aph  (l)  of  this  sec- 
tion, equals  the  reason&ble  coat  of  a  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary  replacement  dwelling  ade- 
quate to  accommodate  such  displaced  house - 
bold:  Provided,  That  the  additional  payment 
authorized  by  tbls  8\ibparagrapb  (B)   shall 


dlans,  not  now  members  of  the  Navajo  Indian 
Tribe,  who  are  located  within  tbe  area  de- 
scribed in  the  Act  of  June  14,  1934.  and  who 
were  located  within  said  area  or  are  direct 
descendanta  of  Palute  Indians  who  were  lo- 
cated within  said  area  on  tbe  date  of  such 
Act,  land  in  quantities  as  specified  in  the  Act 
of  February  8,  1887  (24  Stat.  888).  and  pa- 
tents shall  be  Issued  to  them  for  such  lands 
in  the  manner  and  with  the  restrictions  as 
provided  In  sections  1.  6.  and  6  of  that  Act 

Skc.  12.  Subseqxient  to  tbe  partition  of  the 
surface  of  any  land  by  a  settlement  reached 
or  determined  under  authority  of  section  3 
or  4  or  this  Act.  the  Navajo  Tribe  shall  pay 
to  the  Hopl  Tribe,  from  the  date  of  such 
partition,  fair  rental  value  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  for  all  Navajo  Indian  use  of 
lands  partitioned  to  the  Hopl  Tribe  and  the 
Hopl  Tribe  shall  pay  to  tbe  Navajo  Tribe, 
from  the  date  of  so«h  partition,  fair  rental 
value  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  for  all 
Hopl  Indian  use  of  lands  partitioned  to  the 
Navajo  Tribe. 

Sec.  13.  Either  party  may  institute  any 
original.  ancUIary,  or  supplementary  actions 
against  the  other  party  as  may  be  necessary 
or  desirable  to  insure  quiet  and  peaceful  en- 
joyment of  tbe  reservation  lands  of  said 
party  and  the  members  thereof  and  fully  to 
accompllah  the  objects  and  purposes  of  any 
settlement  reached  under  section  3  or  4  of 
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not  exceed  $1S,000  for  a  household  of  thwe—^'^'''-  ^""'^  actions  may  be  commenced  in 

.    „      thk  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Di»- 


or  less  and  not  more  than  $20,000  for  a 
household  of  four  or  more:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  additional  payment  author- 
ised by  this  •ubparagn4>h  shall  be  made 
only  to  a  displaced  person  wbo  purchases 
and  occupies  such  replacement  dwelling  iM>t 
later  than  the  end  of  the  two-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  on  which  be  receives 
from  the  Secrettuy  final  payment  for  the 
habitation  and  Improivements  purchased 
under  paragraph  (l)  of  this  section,  or  on 
which  he  moves  from  such  habitation, 
whichever  Is  the  later  date.  Nothing  in  this 
panign4>h  shall  reqtiire  a  displaced  person 
to  occupy  a  dwelling  with  a  higher  degree  of 
safety  and  sanitation  than  he  desires. 

(3)  In  Implementing  paragraphs  («)(A) 
and  (B)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  standards  consistent  with  those  es- 
tablished In  tbe  implementation  of  the  Uni- 
form Relocation  Assistance  and  BeaJ  Prop- 
erty Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970. 

(4)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  disposs 
of  dweUings  and  other  Improvements  ac- 
qxilred  pursti&nt  to  this  section  In  such  man- 
ner as  he  sees  fit.  Including  resale  of  such 
improvements  to  members  of  the  tribe  exer- 
cising jurisdiction  a^vt  the  area  at  prices 
no  higher  than  their  acquisition  oosta  Pro- 
ceeds from  such  sales  shall  be  deposited  In 
tbe  United  States  Traesury  as  mlsoeUaaeons 
racelpta. 

Sac.  9.  Any  lands  or  Inteiesto  In  i»Ti/<f 
partitioned  or  ptircbssed  as  in-lieu  lands 
iMieunder  shall  be  taken  by  the  United 
States  In  trust  for  the  tribe  to  which  such 
lands  are  partitioned  or  for  wldoh  soch 
lands  are  ptircbaaed  and  shall  beoome  a  part 
of  tbe  reaervatlon  of  sudi  tube. 

Sac.  10.  In  the  event  tlie  subsurface  rl^rts 
to  lands  partitioned  under  the  provisions  oi 
this  Act  are  left  In  joint  ownership,  such  In- 
teresta  shaU  be  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary on  a  Joint-use  basis  with  any  develop- 
ment thereof  being  subject  to  the  consent  of 
both  parties.  Costs  of  such  development  shall 
be  shared  by  both  parties  and  the  net  income 
derived  from  such  development  shaU  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  Secretary  to  the  parties  on 
tbe  basiA  of  any  percentage  formula  agreed 
upon  or  set  In  the  settlement. 

Sec.  11.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  la  autborlasd 
to  allot  in  severalty  to  Individiud  Paluta  In- 


trict  of  ArlBona  by  either  of  said  parties 
against  tbe  other,  acting  through  the  Chair- 
man of  the  respective  tribal  councils,  for 
and  on  behalf  of  the  tribes,  including  all 
vlllagefl.  clans,  and  Individual  members 
thereof. 

Szc.  14.  The  United  States  shall  not  be  an 
indispensable  party  to  any  action  or  actions 
commenced  under  authority  of  tills  Act  and 
any  judgment  or  judgmento  shaU  not  be  re- 
garded as  a  claim  or  claims  against  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  is.  All  spplicable  provisions  and  final 
remedies  provided  for  by  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure  and  all  other  remedies  and 
prooaaaes  available  for  enforcement  and  col- 
lection of  judgmento  In  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  States  may  be  used  In  the  en- 
forcement of  judgmento  obtained  pursuant 
to  tbe  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sac.  18.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  section  4(b)  of  this 
Act.  there  Is  hereby  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated a  simi  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000.  The 
Secretary  may  use  such  sums  to  make  a  loan 
or  loans  to  either  or  both  parties,  to  be  used 
by  such  pcuty  or  parties  piu-suant  to  an 
agreement  of  settlement  reached  pursuant  to 
section  8  of  this  Act.  or  pursoant  to  a  settle- 
ment devised  under  section  4  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  loan  or  loans  made  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  tOis  section  shall  be  re- 
paid to  the  United  States  by  the  party  to 
whom  the  funds  are  loaned,  and  they  shall 
not  bear  Interest.  The  loan  shall  be  repaid 
from  tbe  borrowing  party's  annual  share  of 
earnings  from  the  substirface  rights  within 
the  1883  Joint  use  area,  unless  otherwise  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  r  Provided.  That 
the  minlmtun  amount  to  be  repaid  each  year 
Shan  be  $800,000  for  each  such  loan. 

*e^l7.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  section  8  and  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  any  compensation  which  may  become 
payable  ptinnant  to  the  prorlslcms  of  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  Act,  there  b  hereby  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $30,000,000. 

2.  Strike  aU  of  the  title  of  HA.  10837  and 
Insert  in  lieu,  the  following: 

"To  provide  for  the  mediation  and  arbitra- 
tion of  the  conflicting  Interests  of  the  Nava- 
jo and  Hopl  Indian  Tribes  in  and  to  lands 
lying  within  the  joint  use  area  of  the  Hbpl 
Reservation  established  by  the  Executive 
Order  of  December  18,  1883,  and  to  lands  ly- 


ing within  the  Navajo  Reservation  created 
by  tbe  Act  of  June  14.  1934,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

(CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H  Jl.  12686. 
APPROPRIATIONB  FOR  PROCURE- 
MENT FOR  ARMED  FORCES,  1974 

Mr.  HUBERT  (pursuant  to  an  order 
of  the  House  on  Thursday,  May  23)  filed 
the  following  conference  report  and 
statement  on  the  bill  (H.R.  12565)  to  au- 
thorize appropriattons  during  the  fiscal 
year  1974  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  and  other  weapons  and  r^ 
search,  development,  test  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  authorize 
construction  at  certain  installations,  and 
for  other  purposes : 

CoNVsaxNcx  RXPOBT  (H.  nart.  No.  93-1084) 
■nie  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senato  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
12665)  to  authorize  appropriations  dtiring 
the  fiscal  year  1974  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, mlssUes.  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  and  other  weapons  and  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  authorize  construction 
at  certain  Installations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, having  met.  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Ita  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
foUows:  In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  tbe  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following : 

TITLE  I— PBOCUBBMENT 
Sac.  101.  In  addition  to  tbe  funds  author- 
l*ed  to  be  appropcUted  under  PubUc  Law 
93-lM  there  U  hereby  authorlMd  to  be  ap- 
propriated during  fiscal  year  1974  fcr  the  use 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  for 
procurement  of  aircraft.  mlssUss,  naval  ves- 
sels, tracked  combat  vehlclea.  and  other 
we^ns  authorlOTd  by  Uw.  in  amounta  as 
follows: 

Aircraft 

For  aircraft;  for  the  Army.  $16,000,000;  for 
the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  $20 1.200.000  • 
for  tbe  Air  Force.  $187,800,000. 
Missiles 
For  missiles:  for  Xtm  Araxy,  $78,800,000;  for 
the  Navy,  «l7.0OOw000;  for  tbe  liailns  Corps 
•22,300.000;   for  the  Air  Ftoree.  $89,000.00 

Naval  Vessels         f^ 
Jar^naval   vessels:     for   the  Wavy.   $24.- 

Tracked  Combat  Vehlclee 
For    tracked    sombat    vehicles:    For    the 
Army.  $03,400,000. 

Othar  Wei4>ons 
For  other  weapons :  Por  the  Army.  $8,300,- 

TTTLE  n— RE8KABCH.  DEVELOPMENT, 
TEST,  AND  EVALUATION 
Sxc.  201.  In  addition  to  the  funds  author- 
Vt^  ^  ^  appropriated  under  Public  Law  93- 
155,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated during  the  fiscal  year  1974,  for  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
lor  research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion, as  authorized  by  law,  in  amounto  as 
follows: 

For  the  Army  $35,898,000; 

For  the  Navy  ( including  the  Marine  Corps) . 

For  the  Ab'  Force  $29,486,000,  and 
For  the  Defense  agencies,  $5,991,000. 


TITLE  m— MHJTABY  CONSTRUCTION 
Sac.  301.  IQ  addition  to  the  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  Public  Law 
93-166,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ^- 
proprlated  during  the  fiscal  year  1974.  for  use 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his  designee, 
for  military  family  housing,  for  op>eratlng  ex- 
penses and  maintenance  of  real  property  to 
support  of  military  family  bousing,  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $3466,000. 

Sac.  S02.  AuthorMatloDs  contained  to  this 
title  shall  be  subject  to  the  authorisations 
and  limitations  of  tlM  Military  Construction 
Authcnaatlon  Act,  1974  (Public  Law  93-166), 
to  the  same  manner  as  if  such  authorlzatlcms 
had  been  tnduded  in  that  Act; 

J7ftE  rv—OtfrSRAL  PROVISIONS 

Seo.  4»1.  No  volunteer  for  enliatm^nt  Into 
the  Armed  Forcea  afuOl  be  denied  enliitment 
goleljf  because  of  hie  not  having  a  high  school 
diploma. 

Sec.  402,  Thie  Aot  may  be  oited  aa  the  "De- 
partment of  Defense  Supplemental  Appro- 
priation Authorization  Aot.  1974". 
And  the  Senato  agree  to  t^e  same. 
F.  Edw.  HAbert, 
MxLviN  Price, 
O.  C.  FnsRxa. 
■-'  ■•        CfiAai.Es  E.  BxwuriT. 
Samoix  S.  Stsattow. 
WtLLiAM  O.  Brat, 
L.  O.  AaxNOs, 
Bob  Wn.soN. 
Ckakles  Otrssxa. 
Mntagert  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
John  C.  SxKMins. 

9TOAXT  STMrNOTON. 

''HXNKT  M.  Jackson, 

HOWARD  VP.  CAIfNON. 

Stkom  TRtrnMoirs. 
John  Towks, 

Petxs  H.  DOltDflCK. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joart  KxFLANATosT  SxAXXicnrr  or  thb 
CoKictTTxx  or  COMTXaXMCX 

Tbe  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Benwbs  at  the  conf  erenoe  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votee  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  UA. 
12565,  an  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  tbe  fiscal  year  1974  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked 
combat  vehlclee,  and  other  weapons  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation  for 
the  Armed  Fotobs.  arid  to  authorize  cons*  ruc- 
tion at  certato  installations,  and  t"  other 
purposes,  submit  the  following  Jotot  state- 
ment to  the  Rouse  and  to  the  Senato  In  ex- 
plimatlon  of  tbe  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
t(pon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  to 
the  accompanying- oonftaenee  report. 

OCnRAfc    BSCKOaOtrKD 

The  Admtolstratlon's  Fiscal  Tear  1974  sup- 
plemental request  requiring  authorlzatton 
for  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense requested  new  authorlzaUons  of  $1,367,- 
455,000.  The  amount  aj;>proved  by  the  Bouse 
on  A^rU  4.  1974,  was  $1,142,049,000.  The 
amount  approved  by  the  Senate  on  May  6. 
1974,  was  $416,474,000  to  the  form  of  a  total 
authorization  for  appropriations  plus  an  ad- 
ditional transfer  authority  of  $155.8  million 
under  which  Incremental  defense  costo  re- 
lated to  the  Middle  East  War  would  be  funded 
from  the  $2.2  billion  provided  as  "emergency 
security  assistance  for  Israel"  already  pro- 
vided. The  net  difference  between  thf  two 
bills  was  $726,576,000.  The  resolution  of  dif- 
ferences by  the  House  and  Senate  conference 
resulto  in  a  new  total  of  $769,049,000.  There- 
fore, tbe  new  total  to  the  bill  Is  $378,000,000 
less  than  tbe  House  figure  of  $1,142,049,000, 
and  $353,675,000  higher  than  the  Senate 
figure  of  $415,474,000. 

Set  out  below  are  selected  major  items  to 
controversy  and  their  resolution: 


irn*  1 — ^psocuxziocNT 


Aircraft — Army 
Support  Equipment — Flight  Simulators 

The  House  bUl  contained  an  authorization 
of  $7.0  million  for  three  UH-IN  helicopter 
flight  simulators  for  tbe  Army. 

Tbe  Senate  deleted  the  request  to  Ita 
entirety. 

The  Senate  pototed  out  that  the  justlAca- 
tlon  presented  by  the  Army  did  not  show 
sufficient  urgency  to  warrant  this  request 
being  approved  on  a  supplemental  basis. 

The  House  recedes. 

Aircraft — Navy 
P-ac  (Patrol)  ASW  Aircraft 

Tbe  HoAise  authorized  $49.6  mlUlon  for 
the  procurement  of  sU  P-ac  ASW  aircraft 
for   the   Navy. 

Tbe  Senate  deleted  tbe  request  in  ita 
entirety. 

The  House  conferees'  position  was  that  tbe 
P-3C  displayed  Ito  superior  ability  as  a 
flexible  counter  force  to  an  tocreased  Soviet 
submarine  threat  as  recently  as  the  Arab- 
Israeli  hostilities.  Tbe  urgent  need  for  an  all 
P-3C  maritime  patrol  force  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated.  The  additional  six  aircraft 
requested  In  the  supplemental  wUl  permit 
the  transition  of  a  Pacific  Fleet  patrol  squad- 
ron of  P-3CS  approximately  one  year  earUer 
than  without  the  supplemental. 

Tbe  Senat«  recedes  frcon  Ita  position  and 
accepto  tbe  House  authorization  of  $49.6 
million. 

KC-180R  Tanker  Aircraft 

The  House  authorized  $39.0  milUon  for  the 
procvirement  of  six  KC-180  tanker  aircraft 
for  tbe  use  of  tbe  Marine  Corps. 

Tbe  Senate  deleted  the  request  to  Ite  en- 
tirety on  the  grounds  that  the  request  to  ac- 
celerate modernization  was  not  deemed  ur- 
gent. Tbe  House  conferees'  argument  was 
that  the  modernization  of  the  Reserves  was 
urgently  needed  and  Is  dependent  upon  the 
approval  of  new  procurement  of  KC-130R  air- 
craft for  the  use  by  the  Regular  Forces,  so 
that  six  KC-ISOF  aircraft  may  be  assigned 
to  the  Reserve  Forces  to  early  FY-1978.  Any 
further  poetponement  to  obtaining  the  new 
aircraft  wfll  cause  an  equal  lag  to  provldtog 
the  Reserve  Force  with  the  KC-130F  and  the 
attendant  aerial  refueling  capability. 

The  Senate  recedes  from  Ita  position  and 
accepto  the  House  authorization  of  $39.0 
mttllon. 

Aireraft  modiflcationa 

Tbe  Department  of  the  Navy  had  requested 
$382  million  for  aircraft  modifications.  The 
House  approved  the  request.  Tbe  Senate  had 
reduced  tbe  request  to  $28.5  million.  Tbe 
redaction  of  $9.8  mlUlon  tocluded  $6  million 
to  modify  A-6E  aircraft  with  an  toterlm  CON- 
DOR missile  capability  and  $8.8  million  for 
standard  arm  avionics  Installations. 

Tbe  Hotise  conferees  emphasized  that  the 
recent  conflict  in  the  Middle  Bast  clearly 
demonstrated  the  need  for  gotog  forward  Im- 
medlatety  v^th  the  modifications  requested 
by  the  Navy. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Spares  and  repair  parts  in  KC-130  spares 

In  view  of  tbe  action  taken  by  tbe  con- 
ferees to  go  forward  with  the  KC-130  tanker 
procurement,  the  Senato  conferees  agreed  to 
recede  and  approve  the  $1 .7  million  previous- 
ly deleted  by  the  Senate  for  KC-130  spares. 
Support  equipment 

The  Navy  request  for  $18  million  for  simu- 
lators for  aviation  tratolng  was  denied  by  the 
Senate.  After  considerable  dlscxisslon  con- 
cerning tbe  requirement  for  modernizing 
existing  aviation  simulation  tratolng  equip- 
ment, the  House  conferees  reluctantly  re- 
ceded and  accepted  the  Senate    action. 
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Air  Force  aircraft — timulators  A-7D 
and  F-lllF 

The  Senate  bad  denied  funding  to  the 
Air  Force  In  the  amount  of  $13.1  million  for 
these  •imolaton  inalatlng  that  the  Atr  Force 
request  did  not  reflect  (ufflclent  urgency  to 
warrant  approrai  In  a  supplemental. 

The  House  conferees  were  unable  to  dis- 
suade the  Senate  from  this  position,  there- 
fore the  House  receded. 

MoMflcatioti  of  in-service  aircraft 

The  Department  of  Defense  requested 
$146.9  million  for  modification  of  in-servlce 
aircraft.  This  amount  was  appnyved  In  Its 
entirety  by  the  House. 

The  Senate  reduced  this  amount  to  972.6 
mUllon,  eliminating  940  million  for  the  C-141 
atreteb  program:  tlS.S  mUlion  from  the  Civil 
Reserve  Air  Fleet;  and  914.1  million  for  flight 
simulator  modifications. 

After  considerable  discussion,  the  B*«ue 
conferees  agreed  to  recede  and  accept  the 
Senat*  reduction  of  $18.5  million  for  the 
CRAF  program,  and  914.1  million  for  flight 
simulator  modifications,  wbfle  the  Senate 
agreed  to  recede  from  Its  position  on  the 
C-141  stretch  program  with  an  amendment 
authorizing  931  mniion  for  this  program. 
Aircraft  spare* 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  had 
requested  9153.6  mllUon  for  aircraft  spares, 
including  9108.9  million  for  C-6A/C-141 
spares,  and  914.6  mUllon  for  general  modi- 
flcatlon  spares.  The  Senate  reduced  this 
authorization  from  $153.5  million  to  987.8 
million,  which  Incliided  97.8  mUllon  for  gen- 
eral  modification  q>ares.  After  consldorable 
discussion,  the  House  conferees  reluctantly 
receded  and  accepted  the  Senate  figure  of 
937.3  million. 

Other  production  charge* 

The  Department  had  requestad  9101  mil- 
lion for  this  purpose,  Including  96.8  million 
for  ECM  simulators,  $4.5  million  for  the 
TALSS  (TacUcal  Advanced  Locator  Strike 
System) ,  976  mllUon  for  ECM  pods,  and  914.7 
million  for  alternate  mission  equipment. 
The  House  approved  this  departmental  re- 
quest In  Its  entirety,  while  the  Senat*  ap> 
proved  only  913.7  mlUlon  of  the  alternate 
mission  equipment  request. 

The  House  receded  from  Its  position  on  all 
the  programs  with  the  exception  ot  the 
alternate  misslom  equipment  program,  which 
was  approved  at  the  level  requested  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  of  914.7  mUllon. 
Miatiie* — Army 

The  Department  had  requested  966.2  mil- 
lion for  TOW  anti-tank  mlBsUee.  Tl)*  Oouae 
approved  967.4  for  this  purpose,  whUe  the 
Senate  had  approved  a  figure  of  $47.1  mlUVon. 

The  Senate  reoeded  from  Its  poeKioa  and 
accepted  the  House  figure. 

jriMtlM— Navy 
The  Department  of  the  Navy  had  requested 
911-6  mlUlon  for   the  procurement  of   the 
BHRIKX  mleBlle.  the  AaM-'45A.  The  Bouse 

approved  the  request  In  its  entirety. 
Tbe  Senate  bad  denied  this  request. 
Hie  House  conferees  receded. 

MiuiU*—Air  Force 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  requested 
a  total  of  919,0  mmion  for  eipe&dable  tacti- 
cal drones  and  related  tparee  and  repair 
parte.  The  Hotae  approved  this  departmental 
reqtiect. 

The  Senate  hafl  denied  the  request  except 
for  $400,000  for  apaiee  and  repair  parts. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Nmval  vnaeU 
Trident  Long  Leadtlme  Proctirement 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  had  requested 
9344  mUllon  for  the  procurement  of  long 
leadtlme  Items  for  the  FT  1976  Trident  pro- 
gram. The  $a4J  mUllon  la  neoeasary  to  pro- 


cure Items  tudx  as  turtktnee,  turbine  genera- 
tor aeta.  other  engine  room  components,  and 
hiUl  steel  for  the  second  and  third  Trident 
submarines.  Funds  to  pcocuM  these  items 
were  authorized  in  the  FT-1974  Department 
of  Defenee  Autbortsatioa  Aot.  but  not  appro- 
priated by  the  Congieea.  In  denying  ftmding 
for  theee  long  leadtlme  itema.  the  Senate 
approprletioos  report  stated:  "In  approving 
this  reduction,  the  floiBintttee  In  no  way 
desires  to  detraot  tram  thoae  long  leadtlme 
Items  whoee  psoeurement  is  necessary  for  the 
timely  produetloa  cf  suhnaclaaB  two  through 
four.  The  Committee  thfsrefore  dlreote  that 
the  Oepartmeat  of  Defense  rsrlev  the  rate  of 
production  that  would  lemltiMm  the  redac- 
tion of  $340  million  and  seek  additional  funds 
in  a  supplemental  request  if  necessary." 

The  procurement  of  theee  long  leadtlme 
components  are  necessary  to  pemUt  timely 
eon»tructton  of  theee  submarlnee  and  to  re- 
duce the  delivery  schedule  risk  for  ships  two 
and  three  whldi  are  requested  In  the  FT- 
1975  bndget. 

After  considerable  dlsoosslon,  the  Senate 
conferees  reluctantly  reoeded. 

Tracked  comtMt  vehicle* — Army 
MOOAl— Tanks 

The  Department  of  the  Army  had  re- 
quested an  authorisation  for  the  proctire- 
ment of  188  tanks  In  the  amount  of  $47.4 
million.  This  request  was  approved  by  the 
House. 

The  Senate  approved  the  procurement  of 
96  tanks  In  the  amount  at  $84.9  million,  a  net 
reduction  of  37  tanks  and  $13.6  mUllon, 

The  House  conferees  persuaded  the  Sebate 
conferees  that  the  total  authorization  re- 
quested by  the  Army  was  urgently  required 
to  continue  the  modernisation  of  United 
States  Army  tank  Inventories. 

The  Senate  recedes. 


Personnel  carrten 

The  Department  of  the  Army  had  re- 
quested $44.3  minion  fcr  the  procurement  of 
933  M-113A1  armored  personnel  carriers.  The 
House  approved  this  request  m  tte  entirety. 

The  Senate  denied  this  reqnert  in  Its  en- 
tirety, emphasizing  its  vlev  that  the  Army 
inventory  position  in  rsepeot  to  this  vehicle 
was  adequate. 

The  Hoiiee  eonfereee  veeede.  iw-- 

M128A1  mortar  carrier-    T  " 

TUA  Department  of  the  Anny  had  re- 
quested authozlzatlon  for  the  procurement 
of  105  of  these  vehicles,  a^cut  of  $6J>  million. 
The  House  had  raproved  ,thii|  rfquast  in  Its 
entirsty,  while  the  Senfte  ,bM  danlad  this 
request. 

The  Senate  conferees  maintained  that  the 
Army  has  an  adequate  inventory  of  this 
item  and  did  not  consider  this  Item  of  sxiffl- 
cient  priority  for  InefftndoB  m  a  supplemental 
funding  request.  r^Uiita 

The  House  conferees  rsoedSk 

Tcru^  o— «j>jr.  a  b. 

The  National  Security  Agency  had  re- 
quested authorlzattoa  In  the  amoont  of 
$075,000  for  a  dasiUtod  project  of  an  nrgent 
nature.  The  House  had  approved  this  reqnest, 
whQe  the  Senate  had  denied  It. 

The  Senate  recedes.  >''    ' 

TTTLB   m — IdUTAIT   COUHlUvdilhlf 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  had  requested 
an  authorization  of  $39  mUllon  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  faculties  at  Diego  Oarcla.  The 
additional  faculties  at  Dtego  Oarcla  were  to 
provide  loflsUc  support  to  sustain  limited 
deployment,  of  military  forces  of  the  United 
States  In  the  Indian  Ocean.  This  request 
was  approved  by  the  House  by  a  vote  of  2Sfi 
to  94.  The  Senate  had  denied  this  request, 
stating  that  the  expansion  of  theee  facilities 
reqxilred  a  complete  review  of  United  States 
policy  in  the  Indian  Ocean  area. 

lie  Senate  conferees  also  emphasized  their 
objection  to  the  project's  inclusion  In  a  sup- 
plemental authorization  request.  The  House 


conferees,  with  the  understanding  and  assur- 
ance that  this  project  would  be  given  care- 
ful consideration  by  the  Senate  in  the  mtU- 
tary  construction  bUl  for  FT-1976,  reluc- 
tantly reoede  and  accept  the  Senate  recom- 
mendation to  deny  the  authorisation  request 
at  this  time.  The  action  taken  by  the  con- 
ferees Is  without  prejndlee  to  the  merits  of 
the  project. 

Language  differences 

In  addition  to  the  money  differences  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  versions  of  HA. 
13666,  there  were  four  substantive  language 
differences.  The  language  dUferencee  were 
resolved  as  foUows: 

1.  Section  103  of  the  Senate  blU  would  have 
required  the  transfer  of  MUltary  Assistance 
Program  funda  In  the  amount  of  $155,8  mU- 
lion  to  military  procurement  accounts  to  de- 
fray the  Increased  cost  of  new  equipment  to 
be  proemed  as  a  result  of  the  transfer  of  mUl- 
tary  equipment  to  Israel.  lUe  House  bUl  con- 
tained no  similar  provision. 

The  House  conferees  argued  that  the  new 
equipment  procured  by  the  Departments  to 
replace  equipment  transferred  to  Israel  was 
In  almost  every  Instance  qualitatively  su- 
perior to  that  transferred  to  Israel  and  Justi- 
fied the  additional  ezpendtturee  of  depart- 
mental funds.  It  should  be  pomted  out  that 
the  action  of  the  conferees  should  not  be  con- 
strued as  establishing  a  poUcy  of  requiring 
the  Department  of  Defense  impropriation  sc- 
cotints  to  abscvb  the  Incremental  cost  of 
transactions  Involving  grants  or  sales  of 
equipment  to  other  countries. 

The  Senate  conferees  receded  from  their 
position  and  the  provision  was  deleted  from 
theblU. 

3.  Section  103  of  the  House  bill  authorised 
construction  of  mUltary  faclUtles  at  Diego 
Oarcla  in  the  amount  of  939  mUlion.  As  pre- 
vlo\isIy  Indicated,  the  Senate  had  no  slmUsr 
provision:  therefore,  in  view  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  conferees  to  defer  this  construc- 
ttOB  request  until  the  FT-igT6  MUltary  Con- 
struction authorisation  request,  this  provi- 
sion was  deleted  from  the  bSl  until  the  ooa- 
sideratloo  of  the  FT  1975  Military  Con- 
strucUon  request. 

8.  Section  401  of  the  Senate  Mil  oonUlned 
a  provision  prohibiting  the  utUlaatlon  of  any 
unobligated  funds  available  In  the  MUitary 
Assistance  Program  for  Southeast  Asia  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill.  ThU  sec- 
tion was  included  by  the  Senate  to  hold  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  the  previously 
approved  91.136  bUUon  ceUlng  for  mUltary 
aid  to  South  Vietnam  for  FT  1974  and  to  pre- 
vent the  obligation  of  9266  mUllon  which 
would  have  been  available  if  the  reported 
obUgatkms  for  FT  1074  had  been  adjusted. 

The  House  /Senate  conferees  agreed  that  ne 
accounting  change  would  be  permitted  by 
the  Department  Involving  the  9306  million  In 
question  and  wished  to  emphasize  their 
agreement  that  the  accounting  procedures 
observed  by  the  Department  In  respect  to 
the  utUlzatton  of  FT-1974  MA8F  funds  would 
remain  unchanged. 

It  cannot  be  emphaslzad  on  the  part  of  the 
conferees  too  strongly  that  the  statutory  ceU- 
lng of  91.126  billion  enacted  In  FT  1974  re- 
mains unaltered  and  shaU  not  be  circum- 
vented by  accounting  adjustmenu. 

The  House  conferees  also  pointed  out  that 
the  limitation  of  the  Senate  amendment. 
whUe  not  possibly  so  Intended,  could  also  be 
interpreted  as  applying  to  U.S.  forces  In  that 
geographic  are^ 

In  view  of  tBBse  tmderstandlngs,  the  con- 
ferees agreed  raat  the  language  of  Section 
401  was  not  necessary,  and  the  question  was 
moot. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

4.  Section  401  of  the  House  bUl  provided 
that  "No  volunteer  for  enlistment  Into  the 
Armed  Foroes  shaU  be  denied  enlistment 
solely  because  of  his  not  having  a  high 
school  diploma." 
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Ihe  purpose  of  the  House  language  was 
to  Insure  that  the  military  departments  did 
not  deny  original  enlistment  solely  because 
a  potential  recruit  was  not  a  high  school 
graduate,  particularly  when  the  enlistment 
was  needed  to  meet  established  requirements 
for  new  accessions  to  the  Armed  Forces. 
The  conferees  agree  that  this  provision  does 
not  give  preference  to  non-high  school  grad- 
uates for  enlistment  Into  the  Armed  Forces. 
Further,  It  should  not  be  construed  to  pre- 
vent the  Secretaries  of  the  various  mUltary 
departments  from  using  educational  levels 
as  an  indicator  of  qualifications  for  per- 
sonnel management  and  for  the  screening 
of  personnel  acquisition  In  etMsh  service.  The 
conferees  Intend  that  the  highest  qualified 
personnel  available  shall  be  taken  Into  the 
armed  services  and  fuUy  qualified  non-high 
school  graduates  should  not  be  denied  en- 
listment simply  because  of  arbitrary  quotas 
placed  on  high  school  graduates. 

The  Senate  recedet,. 

F.  EdW.  HtBEBT, 

Melvin  Prick, 

0.  C.  Fishes, 
Samuxl  S.  S-raArroH, 
Chasles  E.  BEiriTBrr, 
William  O.  Bsat, 

1.  c.  axcitm, 
Bos  Wilson, 
Charles  Ottbser, 

Matu^ftrs  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

JORM  C.  STKNIflB, 

Stuart  Stmhtotom, 
BxNBT  M.  Jackson, 
Howard  W.  Cannon, 
SraoM  Thurmond, 
John  Tower, 
Pkter  H.  Dominick. 
Jfano^ert  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Pkppbb  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
OTfcnx),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  HxLSTona  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  ,  for  today,  and  the  balance  of 
the  week  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  KrrcHuic  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  we^,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unalnmous  consent.  pennissioQ  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patman,  for  30  minutes,  on  May 
29.  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Holt)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  Include  eztraoeous 
material:) 

Mr.  Battmah.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MkzvmsKT)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Vawik.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  EnjBnio,  for  5  mhiutes,  today. 

Mr.  AHifxmzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  FKASKk,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MoirrGOMSRY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  OwxHs,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Qua  to  include  extraneous  re- 
marks during  general  debate. 

Mr.  Roussklot  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Holt)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  QoLowATKs  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  BaiTicAN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  MiLLCR  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  McClort  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Sarasin. 

Mr.  Froxhlich. 

Mr.  DnwmsKi  in  two  Instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
auest  of  Mr.  Mkzvinsky)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Ranoel  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  SKuntLiHG  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Vanik. 

Mr.  Yotmo  of  Texas. 

Mr.  COKTERS. 

Mr.  BnTCHAM  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  PODXLL. 
Mr.  MURTHA. 

Mr.  Hungatx  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  Danielson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ElLBERG. 

Mr.  Caret  of  New  York. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  53  minutes  p.m.) , 
the  House  adjourned  until  Wednesday, 
May  29,  1974,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  foUows: 

2364.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  proposed 
budget  amendment  for  fiscal  year  1975  for 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  (H.  Doc.  No.  93-302):  to  the  Com- 
mittee cr  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

2365.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  tcsns- 
mltUng  a  oopy  of  Presidential  Detemlna- 
tion  No.  74-20  to  provide  additional  security 
supporting  assistance  funds  t(x  actlvlttaa  rs- 
latlDg  to  clearance  of  the  fines  Caaal  In 
fiscal  year  1974,  punuant  to  sections  614 
(a),  e6S(a),  and  634(d)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended  (33  VB.O. 
a8B4(d);  and  the  fln<nng  ^nd  determination 
to  permit  the  sale  to  Egypt  of  tobacco  valued 
at  not  more  than  910  mUlloh  under  title  I 
of  Public  Law  480,  pursuant  to  sections  103 
(d)(a),  103(d)(4),  and  410,  as  amsnded  (7 
VSX:.  1703  (d) ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

3866.  A  letter  fnmi  the  Acting  Secretary, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a 
dreft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 


Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as  amendedS^^id 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

2367.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report  of  the 
estimated  value,  by  country,  ot  support  fur- 
nished from  mUltery  functions  appix^rla- 
tions  for  Vietnamese  and  other  Free  World 
Forces  in  Vietnam  and  support  of  local  forces 
In  taos,  pursuant  to  section  787(b)  of  Public 
Law  93-238;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. 

2368.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  transmitting 
a  summary  of  the  CorporaUon's  1973  opera- 
tions and  notification  of  a  delay  In  submit- 
ting the  fiUl  text  of  the  1973  annual  report, 
pursuant  to  12  U.S.C.  1827(a);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

2369.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
second  annual  report  on  Headstart  services 
to  handicapped  chUdren  pursuant  to  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended  (see.  3(b)  (2),  Public  Law  92-424); 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

2370.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal 
Adviser  for  Treaty  Affaire,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered  into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  92-403:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affaire. 

2371.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  a  proposed  grant  agreement  with  the 
University  of  Minnesota  for  a  research  project 
entitled  "Mineral  Beneflclatlon  Studies  on 
Minnesota  Copper -Nickel  Deposits  from  the 
Duluth  Oabbro";  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affaire. 

2372.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  a  proposed  contract  with  Physics 
International  Co.,  San  Leandro,  Calif.,  for 
a  research  project  entitled  "Open  Pit  Mine 
Tests  of  High  Velocity  ProJectUes";  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  InstUar  Affairs. 

2373.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  entitled  "The 
Effects  of  Pollution  Abatement  on  Interna- 
tional Trade",  pureuant  to  section  6  of  Pub- 
lic Law  92-500:  to  the  (Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

2374.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  prospectus 
of  proposed  buUdlng  alterations  at  the  OS.\ 
Depot.  Dayton,  Ohio,  pursuant  to  40  U.S.C. 
606;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

2378.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  revised  pro- 
spectus for  alterations  to  the  US.  Custom- 
house at  610  South  Canal  Street,  Chicago, 
ni.,  punuant  to  40  US.C.  606;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

2376.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  revised  pro- 
spectus for  alterations. to  the  Federal  Cen- 
ter, Port  Worth,  Tex.,  pursuant  to  40  VS.C. 
606;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

RacEivED   From  the   COMratoixxs   Oeneral 

2377.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  the  audit  of  the  Federal  Depoalt 
Insurance  Corporation  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  197S  (l&nlted  by  agency  ^sstrtctlon 
on  access  to  bank  examination  records)  fH. 
Doc.  No.  93-303);  to  the  CofnmlUee  on  Oov- 
ernment  Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

2378.  A  letter  tram  the  OomptrcdIer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  SUtes,  traasaKMng  a  re- 
port of  the  shartoomlngB  In  the  Bnviron- 
mental  Protection  Agency's  eSorts  to  proCeet 
man  and  the  environment  from  the  effects  at 
harmful  pesticides;  to  the  Coounltteee  on 
Government  Operations. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 
[Purfuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on  Ma]f 

23,  1974.  the  following  report  wat  filed  on 

May  24,  1974] 

Mr.  HUBERT:  Committee  ot  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H3.  12565.  (Rept.  No. 
ea-1064) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC   BILUI    AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By    IiCr.    ABCHKR    (for   hlzmelf,   Mr. 
BuKczmai,  Mr.  Clamct,  Mr.  CoLLora 
of  Texu.  Mr.  Contaix.  Mr.  DuitCAit. 
Mr.  Houca,  Mr.  Hxtbb,  Mr.  Kmmt. 
Mr.    BxTUiCBON    of   Texas,   and   Mr. 
WAoaoinm) : 
HJL  15016.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  provide  a  limited 
exclusion  of  capital  gains  reallud  by  tax- 
payer* otlier   than   corporations  on  eecurl- 
ties;  to  the  Committee  oa  Ways  and  Moans. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  at  California  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Ooim) : 
HJt.  15017.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  tiiat  adver- 
ttilng  of  aloolioUc  beverages  is  not  a  deduc- 
titkle  expense;  to  the  Ooaimittee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mr.  BURLISON  ot  Misaouri: 
H.R.  16018.  A  bUl  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
time  for  entering  into  a  contract  under  sec- 
tion 106  of  the  Watar  Reeources  Develc^ment 
Act  ot  1074:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mrs.  OKIFmss  (for  herself,  Mr. 
CoucAji,  Mr.  Bkabco,  Mr.  Bbowm  of 
CaiUomla.  Mrs.  Coixnra  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Btaxx  and  Mr.  TtAXi.n) : 
HJt.  15019.  A  bill  to  create  a  national  sys- 
tem of  health  seciu-lty;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OWZNS: 
H.R.  16030.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  oversight 
capabUltiee  of  the  House  of  RepreeenUtives 
and  the  Senate  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tlie 
Ooounittse  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.   PATMAN    (for   himself.    Mr. 

Camv,  Mr.  CSAFPKLL.  Mr.  Xdwasw  of 

California.  Mr.  Oonzaixb.  Mr.  asa- 

BAJfzs.  and  Mr.  Btamk.)  : 

H.R.  ISOSl.  A  bin  to  amend  tttls  n  <tf  ths 

United  States  Code  so  as  to  entttl*  wtsnns 

of  the  Mexlfian  bor«lsr  period  and  of  Wocld 

War  I  and  their  widows  and  diildren  to 

pension  on  th«  ssms  basis  as  veterans  at 

the  ^;>aaiSh-Amu1eaa  War  and  their  wl- 
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dows  and  childrm.  req>ecttvsly,  and  to  in- 
crease pension  rates;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  QUn  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cosr- 

ABLK.   Mr.   ESCH.   Mr.   POBSTTBX,   Mr. 

HAHSEir  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Honow.  Mr. 

KxifF,  Mr.  Mallast,  Mr.  Mabolx.  Mr. 

McKat,  Mr.  Prrsxs.  Mr.  Podxu,,  Mr. 

SAKaAXxs.  Mr.  TnoufAN,  Mr.  Wsirx- 

HOBST,  Mr.  Woir  Pat.  and  Mr.  Tocira 

of  Illinois) ; 
HJt.  15022.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  assist 
States  and  localities  to  develop,  demonstrate, 
and  evaluate  mtens  of  improving  the  utUlaa- 
tlon  and  effectivenees  of  human  services 
through  Integrated  planning,  managomant. 
and  delivery  of  thoee  serviuee  in  order  to 
achieve  ttie  objectives  ot  personal  Independ- 
ence and  individual  and  family  eooxuimic 
self-suffldency;  to  the  Committee  on  Mu- 
cation  and   Labor. 

ByMr.  RARICK: 
HJL  15023.  A  biU  to  amend  tlUe  n  of  the 
Social  Sectirlty  Act  to  eliminate  the  B-month 
waiting  period  for  disability  insurance  bene- 
fits in  cases  of  terminal  Illness;  to  the  Oom- 
mitee  on  Wave  and  Means. 

By    Mi.    ROUSH     (for    himself,    Mr. 

BITBXX  of   Massachusetts.   Mr.   Du.- 

LUMS,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Hschues  of 

West  Virginia.  Mr.  Mtxbs.  and  Mr. 

Ros) : 
HR.  16024.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  the  rapid  de- 
predation of  expenditures  to  rehabilitate 
low-Income  rental  housing  Incurred  after 
December  31,  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  BIKES: 
HJl.  15025.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Agrlcul- 
tuT%l  Act  of  1970  to  Increase  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  for- 
estry Incentive  program  administered  under 
title  X  of  such  act  and  to  Increase  the  size 
of  a  tract  which  may  be  affected  by  such 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By    Mr.    8TUDDS     (lor    himself.    Mr. 

Adams.   Mr.    Ai.sxandxx.    Mr.    Abpts. 

Mr.  BsaaLAiTD,  Mr.  BiAOct,  Mr.  Bou.- 

nto.   Mr  BRtNKi.ET,   Mr.  Robxet   W. 

DAmxL.  Ja.,  Mr.  Deixums,  Mr.  Dork, 

Mr.       FOLXT,      Mr.       FOTTNTAIN.       Mr. 

Oaovxa.  Mr.  HacHi.xa  of  West  Vir- 
ginia.   Mr.    Hicks,   Mr.    Hubxx,   Mr. 
Kkxf.    Mr.   Ltrroir.    Mr.    Lorr.    Mr 
LxTKXif.  Mr.    McKat,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr. 
Mn.La,  and  Mrs.  Mink)  : 
HJt.  16026.  A  bill  to  extend  <hi  an  interim 
basis  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
over  certain  ocean  areas  and  fish  in  order 
to   protect   the   domestic    fishing   Industry, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Mercliant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  8TUDD8  (for  himself.  Mr. 
MrrcHxix  of  New  York,  Mt.  Mtctt.t.^ 
Mr.  MuBPHT  of  New  Tork,  Mr.  Mrx- 
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^     THA,  Mr.   OwxMS,  Mr.  Pattxn,  Mr 

PEPPxa,  Mr.  PuTxa,  Mr.  Ramckl,  Mr! 

Roosfts,  Mr.  RoNCAU/O  of  New  Torki 

Mr.   St   Okxmain,   Mrs.   ScHxoion. 

Mr.  SiKxs,  Mr.  Bisk.  Mr.  Jamis  v. 

Staitton,  Mr.  Stkki.e,  Mr.  Stkphsns! 

Mr.  Stqkxs,  Mr.   VANon  Vxxn,  Mr 

Wai«b,  Mr.  Tatbs,  and  Mr.  Pish): 

HJt.  16027.  A  bill  to  extend  on  an  interiia 

basis  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 

over  certain  ocean  areas  and  fish  in  order  to 

protect  tlie  domestic  w«»iing  Industry,  and 

for  other  purposes;    to  the  Cc«nmlttee  on 

Merchant  Marine  and  Plsberlee 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
HA.  16028.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  tbe 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  that 
monthly  social  security  benefit  payments 
and  annuity  and  pension  payments  under 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  ahsli 
not  be  included  as  mcome  tar  the  purpose 
of  determining  eligibility  for  a  veteran's  or 
widow's  pension;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WON  PAT: 
HJt.  16029.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  the  definition 
of  the  term  "State"  to  authorize  the  in- 
clusian  of  Ouam  in  the  programs  authorized 
by  that  act;  to  the  Ccmunlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROONST  of  New  Tork: 
H.  Res.  1146.  Resolution  to  condemn  ter- 
rorist killings  of  schooldiildren  in  Israel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxii   memo- 
rials, were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

486.  By  the  SPXAKKB:  Memorial  of  tbe 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  rels- 
tive  to  the  exoneration  of  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Mudd 
at  any  complicity  In  the  aasaaslnatloD  (^ 
President  Abraham  Lincoln;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

487.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  relative  to  tbs 
Federal  revenue  sharing  program;  to  ttie 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxii  private 

bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 

severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  COHEN: 
HJk.  15030.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Fisheries 

Communtcations,  Inc.;  to  tbe  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOOAN: 
HJt  16031.  A  bin  for  the  relief  <a  Eugene 

Leland  Memorial  Hospital;  to  tlw  Oommltte* 

oo  the  Jodleiary. 
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THE  POORSST  AMONG  UB 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 


o* 


Toax 


IN  THB  HDUBX  OF  RSPBISKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1974 

Mr.  RAN08L.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Committee  held  its  68th  an- 
nual meeting  last  week  in  New  Tork.  The 
committee  passed  imanlmously  a  state- 
ment coocemlng  world  poverty  which  I 
Insert  in  the  Record  for  my  coUeagues' 
attention.  It  is  an  eloquent  plea  for  the 
elimination  of  poverty  worldwide.  Ameri- 
cans must  Join  other  nations  in  this  fight 


and  help  create  a  world  community  com- 
mitted to  eradicating  hunger  and  want. 

llie  statement  follows: 

Statxkxnt  on  thx  Poorxst  Among  Us 

Ttie  American  Jewish  Committee  has  long 
been  concerned  with  the  plight  of  26  million 
poor  Americans,  those  who  subsist  on  in- 
comes below  federal  minimum  living  stand- 
ards. They  Include  the  9  mUllon  people  on 
public  assistance  (of  whom  only  a  small  per- 
centage are  employable),  the  under-em- 
ployed, and  the  fully  employed  who  earn  lees 
than  these  federal  standards.  A  majority  of 
this  group  is  white,  but  it  includes  a  dispro- 
portionate number  of  Blacks  and  persons 
from  other  minority  groups.  Included  also 
are  poor  Jews,  particularly  many  elderly  liv- 
ing In  Inadequate  social  security. 

We  believe  that  the  existence  of  poverty  in 
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an  affluent  society  is  morally  indefensible. 
breeds  hostility  and  community  tension,  and 
alienates  one  group  from  another.  Tbe  best 
bulwark  against  poverty,  we  contend,  Is  s 
prosperous  nation  that  provides  work  oppor- 
tunity for  all.  and  adequate  financial  aid  to 
thoee  who  cannot  work.  Therefore,  we  call 
for  a  program  of  social  Insurance  that  will 
Incorporate  financial  safeguards,  healtb  in- 
surance for  all.  and  a  social  seciulty  program 
that  will  ultimately  make  the  existence  of  s 
public  welfare  system  unnecessary  Untn 
such  time,  the  present  welfare  system  must 
be  revised  and  improved. 

But  our  efforta  to  eliminate  tlie  Might  <A 
poverty  and  malnutrition  in  America  most 
not  lead  us  to  neglect  our  obligations  abroad. 
The  spectre  of  starvation  Is  hauntmg  larfi 
parts  of  the  world  today.  Hundreds  of  mil* 
lions    of    the    world's    peoples    are   undtf* 


nourtshed.  India,  Pakistan,  Bangladesh  and 
■cons  of  other  nations  in  South  Asia,  Africa 
and  Latin  America  face  widespread  famine. 
Thousands  have  already  died  in  drought- 
ridden  sub -Sahara  Africa.  UJf.  Secretary - 
General  Waldhelm  has  warned  that  "peoples 
and  oountrles  could  disappear  iroaa  the  face 
of  the  map"  in  West  Africa  if  the  world 
does  not  help  with  immediate  relief  and 
long-range  efforts  to  make  the  region  aelf- 
BupportUig. 

The  high  cost  of  oil,  created  by  the  oil- 
producing  countries.  Is  wrecking  the  econo- 
XDies  of  tti»  poorest  countries.  And  be- 
cause petroleum  or  natural  gas  Is  needed 
for  fertilizer  production,  oil  and  gas  short- 
ages In  poor  countries  are  spelling  starva- 
tkm.  It  lias  been  estimated  that  if  just  one 
quarter  of  the  natxiral  gas  that  is  now 
wasted  In  the  Persian  Otilf  fields  was  diverted 
into  a  fertilizer  Industry  on  the  spot,  the 
world's  entire  current  demand  for  nitrogen 
fertilizer  could  be  met. 

We  must  also  recognize  that,  in  our  finite 
world  where  resources  are  limited,  the  fam- 
ily of  man  must  one  day,  and  hopefully 
fairly  soon,  bring  birth  rates  into  reaaonable 
balance  with  the  lowered  death  rates  that 
have  been  aclileved.  Many  governments  see 
tbe  need  to  guide  national  policy  toward 
this  objective. 

The  American  Jewish  Committee  is 
strongly  committed  to  the  search  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  justice  everywhere.  It  sees 
the  need  to  reduce  the  widening  gap>s  be- 
tween rich  and  poor  states.  This  must  be  a 
concern  of  Jews,  Christians,  Moslems  and 
Hindus;  at  blacks,  browns  and  whites.  As 
tbe  world  becomes  smaller,  and  nations 
closer,  we  become  increasingly  aware  of  the 
Interdependence  of  one  with  tlie  other.  The 
affluent  and  developed  nations  cannot  re- 
main imtouched  by  the  poverty  and  famine 
in  the  less  advantaged  nations.  Tills  means 
not  only  Immediate  famine  aid,  but  develop- 
ment of  productive  economies  in  the  poor 
states.  The  highest  degree  of  chanty,  said 
Malmonldes,  is  not  only  to  give  food  but 
also  to  assist  a  poor  pers<m  to  find  a  job 
or  business  opportunity,  In  short,  to  put 
him  "where  he  can  dispense  with  other  peo- 
ple's aid."  That  must  be  our  goal. 

Therefore,  we  urge  our  own  members 
and  Americans  everywhere— in  unions,  busi- 
ness, dvlc  and  religious  groups — to  con- 
tribute to  the  famine  relief  efforta  of  the 
member  agencies  of  the  American  Council 
of  Voluntary  Agencies  for  Foreign  Service. 

And,  despite  the  unfortunate  vote  of  the 
House  at  Representatives  In  January,  we 
hope  that  Congress  will  ultimately  support 
tlM  Administration's  recommendation  for 
a  11.5  billion  U.S.  oontrlbutton  spread  over 
tour  years  to  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association.  We  urge  all  affluent  na- 
tions—developed and  developing  alike — to 
join  In  the  United  Nations  for  slmUar  efforts 
to  aid  the  poor.  This  Is  the  least  we  can  do 
to  help  meet  the  needs  of  BOO  million  people 
In  the  developing  countries  vrtio  are  living 
on  only  30  cents  a  day. 


LOWER  SPEED  LIMIT  IS  WORKING 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

ov  nxuvois 
m  THB  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28.  1974 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  even 
though  Congress  has  been  negligent  in 
Prododng  practical  leglslaUon  to  aid  the 
wog-term  energy  needs,  I  believe  that  we 
•cted  In  a  responsible  manner  by  pass- 
mgjhe  55-mlle8-per-hour  speed. 

Therefore,  I  was  especially  pleased  to 
xiote  that  Paul  Coffman,  editor  of  Pro- 
viso Star  Sentinel  In  Melrose  Park,  BI , 
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reported  In  his  column  of  Wednesday, 
May  22,  the  benefits  of  the  effects  of  the 
55-miles-per-hour  speed  limit. 

The  article  follows : 

LowKs  Spsxd  LnuT  Is  Wobkino 
(By  Paul  D.  Coffman) 

Last  Thursday  and  Friday,  I  joined  about 
fifty  editors  and  publishers  from  around  the 
state  In  attendance  at  the  17th  anniial  nu- 
nols  Editors'  Traffic  Safety  Seminar  In  Cham- 
paign. Illinois. 

^In  making  the  trip  I  traveled  primarily  on 
the  Trl-State  toll  way  and  Interstate  57.  Since 
I  had  traveled  the  same  route  to  attend  the 
Illinois  Press  Association  meeting  earlier 
this  year  and  found  few  adhering  to  the 
55-mUe  speed  limit,  I  anticipated  the  same 
would  again  be  true. 

It  was  a  pleasant  surprise,  however,  wlien 
I  settled  down  to  the  55-mlle-per-hour  ^>eed 
at  which  I  tisiially  travel,  to  find  that  only 
about  three  out  of  every  ten  cars  and  trucks 
were  traveling  at  a  Ugher  rate  of  speed 
than  I. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  seminar,  I  noted  that 
Dwlght  E.  Pitman,  superintendent  of  the  nu- 
nols  State  Police,  was  one  of  our  panel 
speakers  on  Friday  morning.  His  topic  was 
"Illinois'  New  Energy-Saving  65  mph  Speed 
Limits,  a  SUtus  Report." 

Mr.  Pitman  told  us  about  the  number  of 
complaints  he  had  received  concerning  trucks 
exceeding  the  posted  speed  limit  and  how 
the  trucks  used  citizen  band  radios  to  Inform 
each  other  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  po- 
lice on  the  Interstate  highways.  He  also  went 
Into  detau  outlining  how  the  state  police 
coped  with  the  situation  and  overcame  the 
handicap  by  going  to  citizen  band  radios 
themselves. 

Mr.  Pitman  said  It  is  too  early  to  ascertain 
the  life  saving  effect  (as  well  as  the  lower 
fuel  consumption)  the  55  mph  speed  limit 
will  have  over  a  long  period  of  time,  but  so 
far  he  is  very  gratified  with  the  resulU  in 
both  Instances. 

With  the  lifting  of  the  Arab  oil  embargo 
and  the  presence  of  a  more  adequate  supply 
of  gasoline,  he  admits  it  is  harder  to  enforce 
the  lower  speed  limit,  but  feels  confident 
that  it  is  worth  the  effort. 

We  heartily  agree  with  his  way  of  thinking 
and  are  1007o  in  favor  of  keeping  the  lower 
speed  Umit  in  effect  Indefinitely.  Whether 
the  public  wants  to  believe  it  or  not,  there  U 
a  definite  fuel  shortage  and  it  wlU  continue 
to  increase  as  the  years  go  by  unless  we  are 
able  to  develop  other  sources  at  supply. 

It  doesn't  take  much  longer  to  get  where 
we  want  to  go  at  a  lower  rate  of  speed  and 
as  surprising  as  It  may  seem  to  some  of  us, 
we  may  find  our  lives  numbered  among  those 
28%  who  are  being  saved  by  driving  a  little 
slower. 


NERVE  GAS:  EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

or  UTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28,  1974 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  me  of  the 
major  daily  newspapers  In  Utah,  the 
Deseret  News,  ran  an  editorial  on  May  18 
asking  the  question,  "Do  we  need  nerve 

gas?"  The  opinion  expressed  ^ 

portant,  since  the  newspaper  ^covers 
district  which  Is  the  major  stockpiler  and 
testing  center  for  chemical  nerve 
agoits — the  Tooele  Army  Depot  and  the 
Dugway  Proving  Ground.  I  recommend 
It  to  my  colleagues  as  a  further  Indica- 
tion that  chemical  warfare  is  becoming 
Increasingly  understood  as  an  outdated 
weapon  system  which  the  OoDgress  al- 
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lows  to  continue  through  annual  appro- 
priations. 

The  article  follows : 

Do  We  Need  Nbsve  Oas? 

Utahans,  perhaps  more  than  residents  of 
any  other  state,  should  be  alert  to  the 
dangers  of  chemical  and  biological  warfare, 
particularly  nerve  gas. 

That  Is  because  of  the  deaths  of  6,000 
sheep  dxu-lng  open-air  nerve  gas  testing  in 
1969  in  the  Tooele  desert. 

Yet  even  In  Utah,  public  concern  over  the 
dangers  of  nerve  gas  seems  to  be  at  a  low 
ebb,  even  In  the  face  of  Introduction  of  a 
bill  by  Rep.  Wayne  Owens  in  the  Hotise  to 
prohibit  expenditure  of  public  funds  for 
transportation  of  chemical  nerve  agents  to 
or  from  military  Installations  In  the  UJB. 

That  is  a  bill  that  needs  consideration  In 
view  of  the  growing  capacity  of  nerve  gases 
to  kill.  It  has  been  estimated,  for  example, 
that  a  one-quart  bottle  of  the  nerve  gas 
agent,  VX,  contains  several  million  lethal 
doees  and  costs  about  W  to  produce.  Today, 
20,000  tons  of  nerve  gas  are  stored  in  VJB. 
Army  munitions  depots. 

But  there's  room  for  wondering  if  chemi- 
cal weapons  are  needed  at  all. 

For  one  thing,  they  contribute  little  if  any- 
thing to  mllltaiy  capabilities.  If  almost  8.000 
U.S.  warheads,  thousands  of  tactical  nuclear 
weapons,  massive  firepower,  and  a  worldwide 
navy  including  15  aircraft  carriers  aren't  de- 
terrent enough,  it's  doubtful  if  chemical 
weapons  add  anything. 

Furthermore,  if  our  nuclear  capability  and 
enormous  conventional  power  eliminate  the 
need  for  biological  munitions,  why  do  we 
need  chemical  wenpoxiM  with  similar  charac- 
teristics? 

The  VS.  already  has  explicitly  rejected  the 
first  use  of  nerve  gas  in  combat,  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  chemical  warfare  are  said  to  ac- 
crue almost  entirely  to  the  aggressor. 

Indeed,  since  the  VS.  has  renounced  the 
weapons  of  germ  warfare,  shouldn't  we  also 
start  cutting  back  en  the  weapons  of  chemi- 
cal warfare? 


HOSPITAL  SPONSORS  RURAL 
FACILITY 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

or  pennstlvania 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28,  1974 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Introducing  for  the  Recoko  an  article 
published  In  Hospitals,  the  journal  of 
the  American  Hospital  Association,  writ- 
ten by  Theodore  R.  Baranlk.  adminis- 
trator of  the  Mercy  Hospital  in  Johns- 
town. Pa.,  dealing  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  satellite  medical  clinic  in 
Bolivar,  Pa.  I  was  instrumental  in  help- 
ing to  develop  this  concept  and.  I  be- 
lieve, it  may  represent  the  solution  to 
the  problem  of  how  to  provide  adequate 
medical  servites  in  both  the  rural  and 
ghetto  areas  of  the  Nation.  I  commend 
it  to  my  coUeagues  for  their  con- 
sideration: 

HoanTAi.  Sfonsoes  Rubai.  FAcnmr 
Provision  of  adequate  medical  services  In 
iral  and  ghetto  areas  U  a  problem  that 
coQtlnually  confronts  health  care  officials 
throughout  the  United  States.  Some  edu- 
cators say  tliat  there  is  a  dearth  of  physi- 
cians in  tb»  ooimtry  and  that  the  problem 
is  not  one  of  Inadequate  supply  but  ratlier 
one  of  maldistribution.  Unfortunately,  ef- 
forts to  obtain  physicians  in  areas  in  which 
they  are  in  short  supply  havs  sot  profwi 
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successful,  and  rund  and  ghetto  residents 
continue  to  be^' dented  acoeas  to  Um  vebl- 
cles  through  which  they  c&n  obtain  adequate 
health  care.  Huge  sums  of  money  have  been 
spent  by  the  government  to  alleviate  this 
situation.  AU  efforts  have  been  costly  and. 
In  many  cases.  Ineffective. 

This  paper  will  demonstrate  how  a  not- 
for-profit  oommunlty  hospital  In  south 
central  Pennsylvania  uniquely  approached 
the  physician  shortage  In  a  rural  commu- 
nity without  asking  for  state  or  fedaral 
suttsidlzatlon.  Mercy  Boepltal  of  Johnstown, 
located  In  a  city  of  approximately  43,000 
persons,  decided  to  become  Involved  In  this 
problem  after  having  been  approached  by 
a  citizens'  group  from  Bolivar,  a  small  rural 
community  some  33  miles  west  of  the  city. 

Bolivar  and  Its  contiguous  rural  areas, 
including  a  widely  scattered  population  of 
10.000  persons,  InlUally  had  attempted  to 
Independently  solve  Its  medical  needs  with 
community  Involvement.  Realizing  the  need 
for  an  adequate  facility  that  should  attract 
pliyslrians,  approximately  13  years  ago  a 
not-for-profit  organization  called  the  Com- 
munity Medical  Society  was  formed  and 
charged  with  the  responsibUlty  of  obUlnlng 
funds  and  volunteer  labor  to  construct  an 
adequate  clinic  building,  which  contained 
four  examination  rooms,  a  physician's  oflloe, 
a  clerical  area,  and  a  large  reception-waiting 
room.  In  the  basement  level,  a  two-car  gar- 
age also  was  constructed  for  the  physician's 
use.  This  brick  building  was  was  moot  attrac- 
tive and,  at  least  Initially,  attracted  a  physi- 
cian, who  worked  at  the  clinic  for  approxi- 
mately six  months.  Another  physician  was 
obtained  shortly  thereafter,  and  he  stayed 
for  about  two  years,  until  he  was  drafted 
Into  the  armed  services.  Other  physicians 
followed  and  remained  a  short  while.  I>V>r 
the  past  five  years,  however,  the  commu- 
nity had  had  no  physician  and  the  clinic 
was  vacant.  A  study  revealed  that  thoee 
physicians  who  had  located  In  Bolivar  had 
been  kept  extremely  busy.  They  all  had  been 
well  liked  and  respected.  Their  collection 
rate  on  blUlngs  was  very  good.  They  would 
not,  however,  remain  for  any  length  of  time 
in  solo  private  practice  In  this  rural  area. 

nuocaarnxLC  MBncai.  cam* 

After  investigating  the  situation  thorough- 
ly, Mercy  Hospital  representatives  deter- 
mined that  Bolivar  and  Its  surrounding  area 
contalnad  approximately  10.000  persons.  On 
the  periphery  of  this  general  area,  there  were 
only  two  physicians  who  were  actively  prac- 
ticing medicine  and  both  were  grossly  over- 
worked. With  th«  acceptable  figure  nation- 
ally of  one  phyaictan  for  every  500  potential 
patients,  we  quickly  decided  that  the  need 
for  at  least  one.  IT  not  two,  physicians  existed 
In  itiiM  area.  Now  the  problem  was  to  "sell" 
tha  board  of  directors  of  Mercy  Hospital  on 
this  ooncvpt. 

In  dlaeuaslons  with  the  Board,  the  hospital 
•dminlstrator  and  members  of  the  medical 
affairs  committee  of  the  board,  who  had 
been  doing  the  ground  work  on  thU  project, 
explained  the  sataUlta  clinic  concept.  They 
stated  that  contacts  previously  had  been 
made  with  representatives  of  the  county 
medical  society  and  with  representatives  of 
at  least  one  other  local  hospital  by  persons 
repreasntlng  the  Bolivar  group.  When  con- 
tacted, each  organization  had  Indicated  an 
Interest  but  it  appeared  that  none  of  the 
organizations  could  provide  an  Immediate 
■caution  to  the  ntsdlcal  care  problem  of  the 
Bolivar  area  although  there  was  apparent 
need. 

It  then  WM  indicated  to  the  board  that  the 
administrator  waa  tntarested  tn  attempting 
to  provide  primary  medical  care  for  the 
Bolivar  area,  foA  be  suggested  that  the  hos- 
pital eould  attend  its  otrtpatlent  services  by 
establishing^*  aatelUte  clinic  In  that  oom- 
munlty. Tlw  administrator  asked  for  ap- 
proval to  contract  with  one  cr  more 
pbTiteians  wlio  might  be  Intereated  In  wofk- 
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Ing  with  the  hospital  In  providing  primary 
care,  whether  they  be  on  salary,  fee-for-serv- 
loe,  a  guaranteed  Income  altuatlon,  or  a  com- 
bination of  these  three  methods.  It  was  em- 
phasized that  the  immediate  problem  of 
course,  wotild  be  one  of  obtaining  the 
physicians  to  staff  the  satellite  clinic. 

The  board  of  directors  of  Mercy  Hospital 
accepted  this  dxaUenge.  They  committed 
themselves  to  expanding  the  hospital's  out- 
patient services  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide 
rural  medical  care  for  the  community  of 
Bolivar  and  surrounding  municipalities.  Tbe 
hospital  administrator  was  authorized  to  ob- 
tain the  servloes  of  one  or  more  physicians, 
as  the  need  developed,  and  to  hire  ancillary 
personnel  to  staff  the  ellnlc.  A  recruitment 
program  then  was  initiated. 

After  considerable  work,  efforts  to  deter- 
mine intersat  on  the  part  of  one  or  more 
physicians  to  provide  care  at  the  satellite 
clinic  proved  to  be  successful. 

In  a  relatively  short  period  of  time,  a  young 
physician,  just  completing  an  Internship,  in- 
dicated an  interest  in  this  type  of  practice. 
After  dlscuseion  with  the  medical  affairs  com- 
mittee of  the  board  of  directors,  a  contract 
was  completed  with  this  physician.  Hospital 
representatives  then  met  with  the  officers  of 
the  Community  Medical  Society  and  arranged 
to  lease  the  clinic  building,  which  was  avail- 
able. Within  a  relatively  short  time,  the  basic 
problems  had  been  resolved,  and  arrange- 
ments then  were  completed  to  supply  the 
ancillary  help  for  the  clinic. 

The  Community  Medical  Society  member- 
ship had  indicated,  throughout  discussion, 
their  support  of  the  efforts  of  Mercy  Hospital 
to  supply  medical  care  for  their  community. 
Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  clinic  a  public 
meeting  was  called  by  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Community  Medical  Society  at  which 
time  members  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Mercy  Hospital,  administrative  representa- 
tives and  key  personnel,  the  new  physician 
and  his  wlfj;.  and  the  clinic  staff  were  Intro- 
duced to  the  community.  The  req>onse  was 
excellent.  Approximately  ISO  persons  from 
the  area  attended  this  meeting  In  the  local 
fire  hall,  at  which  time  they  were  Introduced 
to  the  persons  who  were  responsible  for  open- 
ing the  satellite  clinic. 

The  clinic  opened  in  November  1973,  staffed 
by  one  physician,  an  RN,  and  an  LPN.  Office 
hours  were  held  In  the  afternoon  and  early 
evening.  Monday  through  Wednesday,  and 
on  Friday.  The  clinic  was  open  Saturday  from 
11  a.m.  until  2  p.m.,  and  was  closed  on  Thurs- 
day and  Sunday.  A  steady  Infliiz  of  patients 
soon  indicated  that  the  services  of  a  second 
physician  were  greatly  needed.  Fortunately, 
another  physician  bad  indicated  an  interest 
and  within  two  months  after  the  clinic  had 
opened,  a  second  physician  and  a  parttlme 
clerical  person  were  added  to  the  clinic  staff. 

One  advantage  that  Mercy  Hospital  had  in 
establishing  the  satellite  clinic  was  that  the 
hospital  would  act  as  a  backup  for  provision 
of  emergency  services  when  the  clinic  was  not 
In  operation.  All  patients  coming  to  the  clinic 
would  be  Instmeted  that  In  the  event  of  an 
emergency  they  either  could  call  or  go  to  the 
emergency  department  at  Mercy  Hospital. 
Johnstown,  which  Is  staffed  by  full-time  phy- 
sicians on  a  34-hour  per  day.  seven  days  per 
week  basis.  This  arrangement  provides  clinic 
physicians  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
free  time  at  night  and  on  weekends. 

After  kelng  In  operation  for  approximately 
six  months,  the  ctlnlo  now  Is  self-support- 
ing. The  ancillary  personnel  at  the  elin<c. 
residents  of  the  Bolivar  area,  are  Included 
on  the  hospital  payroll,  and  they  receive 
comparable  ealanea  and  fringe  beneflts.  The 
hospital  dose  aU  billing  for  clinic  sccvtoes 
and  proTtdes  aU  drags  and  other  supplies 
used  in  tbe  clinic  operation.  The  ilabUlty  ' 
insurance  of  the  hospital  has  been  extended 
to  cover  the  clinic  and  Its  personnel  with 
the  Are  and  extendi  coverage  being  pro- 
vided by  the  Oommunlty  Medical  Center, 
whieh  owns  the  clinic  building. 
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At  present,  between  30  and  45  patients 
are  seen  at  the  clinic  dally,  with  the  aver- 
age being  approximately  35  patients.  The 
physician's  assistant  concept  was  not  uti- 
lized in  the  clinic  operation  initially.  Dis- 
cussions now  are  being  held  with  Hahne- 
mann Medical  College,  Philadelphia  tn  this 
regard.  However,  If  physician's  assistants  are 
utilized,  they  will  be  under  physician  super- 
vision at  all  times.  Hunting  personnel  per- 
form basic  nursing  functions  with  all  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  being  prescribed  oa 
the  written  orders  of  a  physician.  Patients 
who  are  seen  at  the  clinic  and  then  are  de- 
termined to  be  In  need  of  laboratory  or  x-ray 
services,  which  are  not  performed  at  the 
clinic,  are  so  Informed  by  the  physician. 
The  patient  then  has  the  option  of  choos- 
ing the  hospital  at  which  he  would  like  to 
have  these  services  done.  Where  indicated. 
blood  samples  are  drawn  and  transported 
to  Mercy  Hospital  with  reports  being  avail- 
able within  24  hovirs. 

If  the  patient  has  to  be  admitted  to  a 
hospital,  he  decides  where  he  wishes  to  be 
admitted.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  phys- 
icians working  at  the  clinic  at  this  time, 
have  obtained  privileges  only  at  Mercy  Hos- 
pital of  Johnstown.  However,  should  the 
patients  wish  to  be  admitted  to  another 
hospital,  they  have  this  choice  and  their 
records  are  referred  to  the  hospital  and/or 
physician  whom  they  designate. 

In  consultation  with  clinic  personnel,  it 
had  been  determined  that  the  need  exists 
in  this  area  for  a  well -baby  clinic  and/or 
a  chQd  health  conference.  As  a  result,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  a  child  health  oonference 
has  been  established  at  the  clinic.  It  meett 
every  other  Tuesday  from  8  ajn.  until  noon, 
prior  to  the  clinic  office  hours.  This  con- 
ference had  been  set  up  at  no  cost  to  the 
hoapltal. 

Other  Immediate  needs  in  the  area  are 
centered  around  Inadequate  dental  care.  Be- 
cause there  \»  no  dentist  In  the  community. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  examine  a  youth  In  hb 
middle  teens  who  has  never  been  to  a  den- 
tist. Discussions  now  are  taking  place  with 
a  group  of  dentists  who  have  indicated  an 
Interest  in  a  part-time  practice  In  Bolivar. 
If  theee  talks  prove  fruitful,  plans  wlU  be 
completed  to  renovate  the  basement  of  the 
clinic  to  provide  a  dental  office. 

ooxicDinrT  nrvoLvxMEirr 

Mercy  Hospital  of  Jolinstown  determined 
that  the  need  exists  for  improved  medical 
care  In  rural  communities  surrounding  this 
city.  A  commitment  by  the  Mercy  HoeptCal 
board  of  directors  provided  rural  medical  care 
through  establishment  of  a  satellite  cUnic. 
Started  as  an  experimental  project  with  no 
state  or  federal  funding,  the  clinic  has  be- 
come self-supporting  after  six  months  of  op- 
eration. Community  Involvement  is  nsoss- 
sary  in  projects  such  as  this  if  they  are  to 
become  successful.  Community  leaders  must 
display  their  Interest  in  obtaining  needed 
medical  services,  and  they  then  must  ex- 
hibit their  active  support  and  determination 
that  such  a  facility  will  become  and  continue 
to  be  self-supporting. 

Consultation  wltb  the  county  medical  so- 
ciety Is  advteable  before  such  a  cllnlo  Is  es- 
tablished. In  some  Instances,  the  county  so- 
ciety may  Indicate  Its  willingness  to  obtain 
one  or  more  physicians  to  provide  rural  med- 
ical care.  If  this  Is  the  caee.  It  Is  highly  ad- 
visable to  have  the  county  society  establish 
such  a  vehicle  for  provision  of  services,  with 
local  hospitals  cooperating  and  acting  as  a 
backup  In  such  a  venture. 

Start-up  costs  in  establishing  a  satellite 
clinic  should  be  kept  at  a  minlmiim.  A  full- 
time  clinic  administrator  is  not  j\i5tlfled  In  a 
relatively  small  satellite  clinic.  In  most  cases. 
It  would  not  be  advisable  for  a  hospital  to 
Initially  construct  an  expensive  building,  or 
to  purchase,  at  great  cost,  a  clinic  facility. 
There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  incigjenslvely 
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naanXkDf  an  old  building  for  a  clinic  fa- 
ellltf  tf  **^  appropriate  structure  Is  not  avall- 
iDle.  It  la  the  quality  of  care  that  will  be  pur- 
fsyed  which  la  important,  not  the  construc- 
tion of  an  esthetic  monument  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

In  discussing  financial  arrangements  with 
proq^ectlve  physicians,  the  hospital  repre- 
lentatlves  should  be  flexible  and  fair.  Pro- 
vision of  needed  medical  services  rather  than 
s  profit  motive  must  be  the  underlying  fac- 
tor In  establishing  the  satellite  chnlc.  Any 
sthlcal  arrangement  agreed  upon  by  the  two 
parties  should  be  given  consideration.  All 
facets  shotad  clearly  be  spelled  out  In  the 
contract. 

We  at  Mercy  Hoepltal  realize  that  the  phy- 
ttdans  whom  we  presently  have  working  with 
ns  at  the  Bolivar  Clinic  undoubtedly  will  not 
stay  indefinitely.  Some  eventually  may  wish 
to  specialise,  and/or  go  into  a  private  prac- 
tloe  In  an  tui>an  setting.  Hence,  constant  ef- 
forts must  be  made  by  the  hopsltal  to  obtain 
additional  qualified  physicians  for  staffing 
tbe  satellite  ellnlc. 

■rtablishment  of  satellite  ollnles  by  hos- 
pitals immediately  makes  avaOable  all  re- 
■ouroas  housed  In  the  institution,  including 
phyilclaDS,  specUllsts,  and  speetaltjr  equip- 
ment. The  hoq>ltal  emergency  department  Is 
■s  tar  mtnj  es  tlie  telephone  when  the  clinle 
IB  ekieed.  and  tn  thU  situation,  only  a  96- 
ndaute  tide  txom  Bolivar,  llils  means  tbat 
the  phyaldana  have  adequaM  amounts  of 
STBllaUs  free  time  with  tlw  emergency  de- 
partment ae  their  permanent  bMkrq).  AU 
clinic  reoords  remain  the  property  of  the 
hospital,  thus  ensuring  oompleteneaa  and 
continuity. 

Another  advantage  in  eetablUhlnf  a  satel* 
Ute  eMBlc  is  ISiat  the  phyHdan  may  or  may 
not  elioose  to  eettle  pennanently  in  the  com- 
munity in  irtiioh  the  Mtellite  clinic  la  located. 
(A  fut  of  life  today  is  that  many  pbyalelaiis' 
wives  win  not  eettle  in  rural  communities.) 
In  our  tftoatloa,  both  phystolans  involved 
m  tb»  ollnle  commune  a  total  of  approod- 
matriy  00  miles  dally  to  and  traai  their 
homes. 

With  eUnio  hours  sehedutod  only  in  the 
tftemoon.  early  evening,  and  Saturday,  one 
of  tbe  physicians  stops  dally  at  tbe  boepltal 
to  make  rounds  of  any  pattents  who  bave 
been  admitted  on  his  service.  Pbyaldans  af«o 
have  free  time  available  In  the  morning  to 
assist  surgeons  in  the  operatlnc  room,  or  to 
became  involved  In  other  Income-produc- 
ing ventures,  such  as  Insurance  or  school 
physloals. 

CktsQslan  of  bospttal  servloes  through  tbe 
astabllstament  of  aatelUte  oUnloa  in  rural 
communities  la  a  unique  way  of  providing 
runl  medical  care.  Mensy  Hoapltal  ot  Jobna- 
town  has  demonstrated  that  sucii  <dlXklGe  can 
be  developed  In  a  rural  setting  in  a  rela- 
tively short  time  without  state  or  federal 
grants  and  funding.  Thus  the  hospital  has  a 
••ase  of  aooompUshment  not  only  by  pro- 
viding quaUty  medical  care  at  Its  base  In  an 
urban  setting  but  also  by  meeting  the  bealtb 
°«ed8  of  rural  oommunltlea  through  the 
Mteiute  ellnlc  concept 


BENEFITS   FOB   DIBASUSD 
'-'  VFTERANS 


HON.  TEHNYSON  GUYER 

OF   OHIO 

m  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSSRTATnrBB 

Tmtiday.  May  29.  19U 

Mt.  OTTTKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  X  a^pUnd 
»V  coDaagBM  for  passac*  of  IflfUlatlon 
wwch  yfffl  certainly  be  weleomed  by  our 
ffiWopyflne  iwtenuis. 

I  vas  iwrad  to  have  cospooaorad  the 
DUi  which  will  provide  cost-of-Uvlng  In- 
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creases  in  rates  of  disability  compensa- 
tion for  disabled  veterans  and  increases 
in  rates  of  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  for  their  survivors.  With 
the  constantly  spiralling  inflation,  these 
increases  are  essential. 

Increases  miAch  will  be  retroaettve  to 
May  1,  1974.  will  include  15  percent  for 
disabled  veterans  and  17  percent  for  wid- 
ows and  children  of  veterans  who  have 
died  as  a  result  of  service-connected 
causes. 

Other  legislation  passed  Thursday 
should  be  especially  good  news  to  veter- 
ans of  the  Vietnam  era,  who  are  trying 
to  complete  their  education  under  the 
OI  MIL  By  passing  a  30-day  extension  in 
which  veterans  may  complete  tndnlng, 
we  gave  thousands  of  veterans  the  op- 
portunity to  enroll  in  summer  school. 

If  we  had  not  passed  this  bill,  some 
veterans  eligibility  would  have  expired 
May  31.  What  we  must  strive  for  now  is 
a  just  cost-of-living  rate  increase  under 
the  veteran's  educaticm  program  for 
those  veterans  already  enrolled  in  scImmI. 
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NATIONAL      POLICE      CONFERENCE 
ENDORSES  ANTICRIME  BILL 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

'  or  KICHIQAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1974 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 

organization  familiar  with  the  problems 
of  community  crime  prevention  at  the 
grassroots  level  has  recognized  the  need 
for  meaningful  Federal  assistance. 

The  National  Police  Conference  on  PAL 
and  Youth  Activities,  a  well-known  na- 
tional police  community  service  organiza- 
tton,  has  gone  on  record  In  support  of 
the  Community  Anticrlme  Assistance 
Act,  H.R.  9175,  which  I  Introduced  last 
session.  The  bill  was  subsequent^  intro- 
duced, with  innovative  additions,  on  the 
Senate  side  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Javits,  and  coepon- 
sored  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Williams. 

A  number  of  House  Members  have  in- 
troduced companion  bills.  The  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Crime,  which  I  chair, 
has  held  four  hearings  on  this  legislation, 
and  further  testlnumy  is  anticipated. 

I  introduce  into  the  Rccosn  at  this 
point  a  copy  of  the  conference^  news 
release: 

Nanoif  AL  Poucx  OoNVkazircz  Endorses  Amti- 
csno  Bill 

Clzvxland,  Ohio. — The  National  Pcdlce 
Conference  on  PAL  and  Youth  Actlvltiee  to- 
day endorsed  the  CcMnmtinlty  Anti-Crime 
Assistance  Act  of  1074,  oo-sponsored  by  Sen. 
Jacob  Javits  (E-N.Y.)  and  Sen.  Harrison 
WUUams  fD-N.J.). 

The  National  PoUce  Conference  encom- 
passes PoUce  Athletic  League  and  youth  chap- 
ters from  coast  to  coast,  with  a  total  of  over 
3  million  youngsters  reached  in  major  VS. 
cities. 

National  Chairman.  Frederick  J.  Stauffer 
of  Cleveland,  stated.  "The  antl-crlme  bill  of 
Senators  Javits  and  Wllltams  represents  one 
of  tlie  most  enlightened  approaches  to  crime 
detsnenoe  ever  conceived  In  the  United 
States.  The  NatlMi&l  PoUoe  Conference, 
which  Is  dedicated  to  the  deterrence  of  Ju- 
venile delinquency  and  street  crime,  views 


the  proposed  antl-crlrae  blU  as  the  beet  long- 
range  solution  to  tbe  problem  of  Increasing 
crime  In  the  cities." 

Continued  Stauffer,  "Oonventional  crlme- 
flghtlng  methods  bave  proven  to  be  Inde- 
cisive or  have  failed  completely.  This  blU 
seems  to  present  a  viable  alternative." 

Tbe  antl-crlme  bUl  calls  for  an  initial  fund- 
ing of  $50  million  and  would  provide  for 
grants  to  cities  and  public  agencies  for  re- 
cruiting and  training  community  relations 
officers,  citleen  patrols,  p<Hice  aides  and  for 
programs  that  would  encourage  the  report- 
ing of  crimes,  the  marking  of  personal  prop- 
erty, and  the  Improving  of  police  procedures 
In  making  arrests. 

The  National  Police  Conference  and  Its 
local  PAL  chapters  have  been  endorsed  uni- 
versally by  both  police  departments  and  Juve- 
nile court  authorities  from  coast  to  coast  as 
the  best  juvenile  deUnquency  prevention  pro- 
gram ever  created. 

Concluded  Sta\iffer.  "Whereas  it  Is  not  the 
policy  of  local  Police  Athletic  League  chj^i- 
ters  to  take  sides  on  any  political  Issue,  tbe 
National  PoUoe  Conference  can  do  so  and 
urgently  requests  clUeens  to  write  their 
elected  representatives  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate asking  that  this  bin  be  supported." 


THE  TALK  OF  THE  TOWN 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOUKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28.  1974 

Mr.  HUNQATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
May  20.  1974,  issue  of  tbe  New  Yorker 
magazine  contains  an  interesttng  anal- 
ysis from  various  national  leaders  con- 
cerning the  edited  transcripts  made  pub- 
lic by  President  Nixon.  An  excerpt  fol- 
lows: 

Ths  Talk  or  thk  Towh 

Last  week,  people  were  reading  the  edited 
transcripts  of  the  ti^M  recordings  made  by 
President  Nixon.  We  asked  a  number  of 
them  to  teU  \u  their  reaotlona. 

Alfred  M.  Landon,  former  governor  of 
KansaH;  Bepublloan  ranrtldate  for  President. 
1938: 

The  House  Judiciary  Cocnmittee  atarted  tta 
hearings  today,  and  I  welcome  their  prompt 
attention  to  the  question  of  the  In^ieaeb- 
ment  of  the  President.  As  far  as  my  personal 
opinion  of  the  transcripts  Is  concerned,  the 
most  Important  point  is  that  In  aU  tlM  tapee 
the  conversations  were  apparently  about  the 
options  that  were  open  In  i*»»^tng  with  the 
public-relations  aspects  and  about  bow  to 
avoid  further  dlacloeurea.  Tbsse  Is  a  com- 
plete absence  of  any  positive  and  forceful 
policy  by  the  President  to  clean  out  down  to 
the  bone,  an  absence  of  any  concern  to  bring, 
the  malefactors  to  justice.  Tbe  rseponslbUlty' 
of  tbe  Republican  Party  tn  tbls  tf  tuatkn  la 
the  same  as  tbe  responsibility  of  the  Demo- 
crat Party,  or  any  other  political  party,  for 
that  matter.  It's  not  a  partisan  question,  and. 
so  far.  In  tbe  proceedings  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  while  there  has  been  some  evi- 
dence of  p€irtlaanablp,  on  tbe  whole  partlsan- 
tiilp  has  been  most  satisractorlly  absMit.  Tbe 
proceedings  have  to  be  carried  out  In  a  most 
thorough  way. 

WUllam  Scranton,  former  RepubUcan  gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania: 

I  am  just  very,  very  sad.  It  bothers  me  that 
people  In  the  country  would  get  tbe  tmprss- 
slon  that  people  In  government  all  talk  and 
behave  this  way.  Even  the  language.  But 
chiefly  tbe  amorallty.  I  have  not  seen  any- 
thing like  It  In  my  experience  of  pcdltlcs.  In 
any  brass-tacks,  gutsy  conference  In  business 
or  education  or  politics  that  I  have  been  In- 
volved with,  there  may  have  been  some  Im- 
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morality,  but  rarely  amoraUty.  In  tba  wbol* 
two-thirds  of  the  traoocrlpta  that  I  hava 
read  there  is  rarely  a  conalderatlon  of  mo- 
raUty.  The  prltnntles  of  a  person  in  public 
office  should  be  first  the  people  be  or  she  rep- 
reaents,  then  the  party,  then  the  adminis- 
tration of  tha  office  ha  or  she  holds,  and  than 
the  IndlvlduaL  Bare  the  prtcoltles  are  re- 
versed. The  Individual  la  flrat,  next  the  of- 
fice, next  the  party,  and  last  the  people.  It 
makea  me  very  sad. 

WOUam  O.  killUken.  Sapubllean  govanuir 
of  Michigan: 

IIUl  to  find  In  thoaa  tmiaer4>tB  the  orar- 
whelmlng  proof  of  the  Prealdent'a  innooance 
that  we  were  promised.  In  tba  bast  Ught,  aU 
that  can  be  said  U  that  the  tranaor^ita  of 
the  tapea  contain  many  amblguttlaa.  LaaT- 
Ing  aside  th«  quaatlon  ot  the  Pxaaktaxt's 
guilt  or  Innooenoe.  the  tnaacrlpta  of  the 
Upea  can  only  have  a  flnpraailim  affaet  oq 
thoee  who  read  them.  We  aaarah  In  vain  Tct 
any  diacuaslon  of  what  ia  good  pubUo  -  ol- 
loy.  We  search  In  vain  for  ttaa  kind  of  moral 
tone  that  la  needed  to  reatora  public  coDfl- 
dMce  in  government  and  our  political  sys- 
tem. Wa  search  in  Tain  for  any  «it««ii^YTi 
of  how  the  true  facta  of  Watargata  and  re- 
lated abusee  of  power  can  be  uncorarad  and 
brought  to  public  light.  But.  in  falmeaa  to 
the  President,  it  should  be  emphaaiaed  that 
these  transcripts  an  but  excerpts  trom  the 
Ptaaldatiey.  ObTloualy.  any  final  aeaoimtlng 
of  his  t>residency  needs  to  be  considered  In 
the  context  of  the  overaU  record  of  his 
Administration  In  domeatlo  and  for^gn  af- 
fairs.  But  the  fact  ia  that  these  tranacrlpta 
could  aerve  as  a  frightening  modal  ot  po- 
litical cynldsm  and  pragmatism  earrlad  to 
the  ultimate  extreme.  It  la  a  distasteful 
brew  of  suspicion,  dlstruat.  and  cynlciam 
nnwortby  of  any  public  official. 

Darkl  w.  am,  Utetorlao;  "-~^attr  adl* 
tor  of  tha  papan  ot  Woodrow  WUaoo: 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Wllaon  would  taava 
been  horrlfled  by  the  whole  eplaode.  It'a  a 
'•r.  ^»r  cry  from  the  kind  of  Integrity  that  he 
atood  for.  Wilson  could  be  petty  and  vlndlc- 
tlTe,  and  he  bad  personality  defecta  and  ao 
OP.  but  nothing  in  hla  oarear  waa  remotely 
comparable  to  the  amoraUty  »»«d  apparent 
erUntaallty  that  are  dlaplayad  tn  the  mzoo 
tranacrlpta.  WUaon  waa  acutely  aware  ot  tha 
dangera  of  \inatable  gorammant  la  a  time 
of  crlala.  During  tha  1919  campaign,  Wllaon 
pnpoaad  In  a  letter  that  If  the  Bepublleaa 
candidate,  Charles  Erana  Hughea.  were  to 
win  tbe  election.  WUaon  would  Immediately 
appoint  him  Secretary  of  State.  Both  Wllaon 
and  hla  VIce-Prealdeat  would  then  raalgn. 
aaaurlng  Hughea  of  a  quick  succeaalon  to 
tbe  Presidency.  Bufl  am  at  a  loaa  to  find 
anything  with  which  to  compare  Nixon's 
approach  to  tbe  office. 
RuaaeU  KUk.  htstorlan: 
DM  Praaldacit  Klxoc  deliberately  obatruet 
Justice  in  tha  Watergate  affair?  That  la  tha 
legitimate  conoam  of  Congresa  In  the  mat* 
ter  of  tbe  ti^Ma.  As  far  aa  I  can  judge  trom 
a  reading  ot  the  tranacrlpta,  ha  did  not.  So 
the  t^Ma  do  not  supply  grounda  for  im- 
peachment. Did  he  participate  m  an  attempt 
to  cover  up  dataOa  at  the  Watergate  folly? 
It  aeems  to  me  that  he  dkl  so,  in  the  — "tt 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  have  the  pubUc 
•fMtfUlal  grow  even  bigger.  But  in  compvable 
drgiimatances  any  Preeldent  of  the  Unttad 
Stataa  woold  have  attempted  to  hush  xxp 
tha  matter  ao  f ar  as  poaaible — with  the  poa- 
alhle  exoeptlcma  of  Presldenta  Waahington 
and  Hoover,  and  I  have  my  doubts  even 
about  Hoover.  President  Kennedy,  for  In- 
•tanoe,  refrained  from  offering  any  public 
•iplanatloo  of  the  American  government's 
Involvement  in  the  overthrow  of  President 
Diem,  In  Vietnam.  Much  of  tha  public  was 
not  aware  of  that  Involvement  until  the 
Pentagon  Papen  were  pubUahad. 

Doubtless,  President  Kennedy  was  vexed 
that  the  sztlon  against  Diem  had  been  ac- 
oompliabed  by  his  subordinates,  and  Just  so. 
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doubtless.  President  Nixon  regretted  the  zeal 
of  bis  subordinates  at  Watergate.  But  the 
tranacrlprts  do  not  reveal  any  positive  ob- 
atnictten  of  justice  by  him  in  the  attempted 
ooverup.  As  for  tbe  expletives  to  the  tran- 
aertpts,  I  am  not  ao  abocked  aa  some  of  my 
joiirnallstlc  coUeaguea  profaas  to  be.  It  has 
been  by  expenenoe  that  a  good  many  people 
holding  elective  office  sometimes  say  "heU" 
and  "damn"  In  private  conversations.  I  have 
found  that  even  members  of  the  Washington 
press  corps  sometimes  use  expletlvee.  So  on  a 
few  oocaslona  did  Preeldent  Washington, 
while  President  Lincoln  waa  a  fsmMus  taller 
of  dirty  stories.  If  we  begin  impeaching 
Presidents  because  they  curse  occasionally, 
perhaps  the  likeliest  candidate  for  1076  ia 
Mm.  Margaret  Chase  Smith. 

WUllam  B.  Leuchtenburg,  historian,  Co- 
lumbia University:  author  of  books  about 
Franklin  Roosevelt  and  the  New  Deal: 

In  1933,  Rooaevelt  set  up  something  called 
the  National  Emergency  Council,  and  steno- 
graphic records  of  its  meetings  were  kept. 
The  ooimdl  was  basicaUy  a  way  of  bypaaaing 
the  Cabinet,  although  a  few  Cabinet  mem- 
bers  were  among  the  doeen  or  fifteen  men 
who  came  to  the  meetings.  There  Is  some 
pretty  haMl -nosed  diacuaslon — for  example, 
about  Huey  Long  and  the  dtotrtbutlon  of 
patronage.  At  one  point,  Booeevelt  says. 
"Dont  put  anybody  In  and  dont  keep  any- 
body that  Is  working  for  Huey  Long  or  his 
crowd!  That  la  a  hxmdred  per  cent  I"  Booae- 
velt  comes  off  as  a  tough  guy,  but  It  Is  aU 
within  a  programmatic  context.  That's 
what's  missing  in  the  Nixon  conversations 
quite  apart  from  the  Saot  that  they're  talk- 
ing about  the  commission  of  very  serious 
crimes,  such  as  subornation  of  perjury  and 
obstruction  of  justice.  For  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours  after  Nixon's  ^>eech,  I  was  In- 
clined to  feel  that  people  were  huffing  and 
puffing  a  little  too  much  about  this  After 
all,  people  dont  sit  around  talking  about 
thalr  credos,  and  if  you  tape  any  sort  of  con- 
versation In  everyday  life,  it  probably  won't 
be  very  edifying.  That  amount  of  grace  ought 
po  be  accorded  to  Nixon.  But  after  reading 
*he  trenacrtpla  and  thinking  about  them  for 
a  few  days,  I  no  longer  feel  so  generous  It 
sounds  kind  of  Pecksnlfllan  to  talk  about 
morality,  but  thla  sounds  more  like  tian- 
scrlpts  of  that  gangsters'  meeting  In  ApaU- 
chln  a  few  years  ago  than  the  oonversatlofc 
of  a  man  in  the  office  that  waa  held  by 
Theodore  Rooaevelt,  Woodrow  Wilson,  and 
"anMln  Booeevelt.  There  waa  always  a 
cra«ne*  about  Wlxon,  going  back  to  his  at- 
tack on  Helen  Oahagan  Douglas  as  the  "pink 
lady"  and  the  way  he  used  the  Communist 
Issue  a?aln  Jerry  Voorbls  and  Adlal  Steven- 
son. Yet  noting  prepared  me  for  thla.  There 
Is  such  a  quality  of  moral  empttneaa  That 
rraark  of  Dean's— Nixon  has  been  talking 
about  nsln?  police  agencies  against  hla  so- 
eaned  enemlee.  and  Dean  savs.  "What  an 
exrttlng  proi^>ectf"  I  can't  think  of  any  kind 
of  historical  parallel  for  that,  thank  Ood 

Kugena  Oenoveae,  historian,  XTnivereity  of 
Rochester: 

It'a  a  busy  time  In  the  academic  year  and 
Ihave  a  weak  stomach,  but  I  have  read  the 
transcripts.  One  of  the  things  that  sadden  me 
la  that  I  haven't  any  doubt  that  this  Is  the 
way  things  are  done  in  governments— this 
"rtnleasneas,  this  eonsclenceleaanesa  But 
tlMt  doeant  mean  I  take  the  matter  lightly. 
I  reel  cynical  about  the  expressions  of  out- 
rage now  being  heard,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  myself  am  outraged.  The  real  prob- 
lem U  not  just  that  they  got  caught,  that 
they  were  slobs,  but  that  they  failed  to  show 
that  ratolmal  respect  for  the  decency  and 
senslbUlty  of  the  American  people  which  seta 
lUmta  to  the  ruthlesaness.  aiuf  even  dlrtlneaa. 
that  may  be  totrlnsic  to  ruling  a  world 
power.  WhUa  the  Preeldent  may  b9  taking 
the  rep  for  what  many  of  hla  predecessors 
have  also  done,  it's  poaaible  that  the  care- 
leasneaa  and  exceaaea  of  hla  Administration 
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may  lead  to  greater  vigilance  and  concern, 
which  win  minimize  the  dirty  side  of  gov- 
ernment, at  least  for  a  while.  One  thing  I 
would  hope  to  see  coming  out  of  thla,  thm^ 
I'm  not  optlmiatlc  about  it,  would  be  a  cur^ 
Ing  of  poUtical  police  powera  in  the  couatrv 
I'm  afraid  that  the  concentration  on  im- 
peach  men  t  may  very  well  push  these  con- 
Blderatlona,  which  in  my  view  are  more  im. 
portant,  aalde.  I  would  rather  have  Nixon 
stay  in  office  and  have  tha  F3J.,  the  CXA_ 
and  the  Law  Kof  orcement  Aaalatance  Admin- 
latratlon  subjected  to  close  public  scrutiny 
than  have  Nixon  impeached  without  a  seri- 
ous InvesUgatlon  of  at  least  the  illegal  acta  of 
the  poUtical  police.  Those  that  are  legal  an 
bad  enough. 

C.  Vann  Woodward,  hlatorlan.  Tale  Unlver- 
alty: 

Apart  from  the  criminality  that  occurred, 
and  the  grounds  for  Impeachment,  which 
aeem  to  be  implicit  to  what  was  said,  wbat 
the  tranacrlpta  added,  for  me,  waa  a  moral 
dimension — a  sort  of  slimtoess,  a  low-gnult 
quality  of  mind,  the  prevalence  of  which  I 
had  8U8)>ected  and  which  has  now  been 
amply  confirmed.  These  transcripts  are  mom- 
thing  quite  new  in  history.  There  is  nothlm 
I  can  compare  them  to.  Normally,  we  murt 
depend  on  dl&rles,  memoirs,  letters,  official 
records.  It'a  poaaible  that  XT.  S.  Orant  talksd 
this  way  In  private,  but  I  doubt  it.  It's  poa- 
aible that  Harding  talke^  thU  way,  but, 
again,  I  doubt  It.  I  think  It  will  mean  a  kind 
of  hlatory  wa  haven't  had  before,  a  kind  that 
may  be  unique  for  the  fut\ire  aa  well  u  lor 
the  past. 

These  tranacrlpta  have  evidently  been 
laundered,  but  what's  there  Is  i^ipaUli^.  It 
fills  me  with  a  ktod  of  horror. 

Arthur  Schleslnger.  Jr.,  hlstodan.  City  Unl- 
veralty  of  New  York;  special  assirtant  to 
President  Kennedy : 

What  atruck  me  first  waa  the  aqtialcr  of 
the  Nixon  White  House.  Nixon  waa  alwaji 
proud  of  hia  hiatoric  firsts,  and  tbl^  beau 
all  hla  predecaaaora  IA  sleazthesa.  One  heta 
a  lot  of  raallstlc  talk  about  people  and  dr- 
cttmstanote  around  any  politician,  although 
I  don't  think  It  Is  usually  done  with  such 
banality.  When  political  problems  came  up 
to  Kennedy's  ttme,  you  would  have  a  tough, 
realistic  examination — a  lot  of  swearing  and 
so  forth — ^but  I  cant  Imagtoe  Kennedy! 
toughest  advisers  trying  to  cover  up  crime*. 
In  the  caae  of  the  Nixon  crowd,  tha  «ub- 
atance  of  the  predicament  aeems  Irrelevant 
to  the  aolutlon  of  the  predicament.  I  dont 
thtog  that  you  can  separate  the  tone  from 
what  they  were  talking  about.  They  ^rere  » 
infatuated  with  the  abUtty  of  the  President 
to  get  away  with  anything  that  it  dMnt 
occur  to  them  to  look  where  they  were  going, 
or  to  dlacuas  anbatance.  There  waa  a  mood 
of  Presidential  tovtodbUlty. 
'  Lewis  Mumford,  hlatortan  and  phlloeo- 
phar: 

By  trying  to  conceal  the  ugly  facts  about 
his  condnot,  he  has  completely  exposed  him- 
self. He  has  committed  moral  stilclde  U 
public. 


SENATOR    BROOKE'S    FIOHT 
AGAINST  SEPARATISM 


HON.  CHARLES  fi.  RANCa 

or  Nxw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1974  • 

Mr.  RANOEL.   Mr.   Speaker,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  WedDMday.  May 

15,  Semktor  Edward  Brookx  eloqueq,tl7 
ttbd  taorii^Hy  presented  the  case  for 
inteffratkb  and  against  dt^bhre.  regrw- 
slve.  unoonatitutional  legislation.  Btotr 
tor  Brooke  attacked  ttie  antlbuatef 
amendments  to  the   education  blU  u 
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antldesegregatlon  amendments.  His 
leadership  tn  the  fight  agaliut  these 
amendments  Is  an  example  of  deep  com- 
niltment  to  a  cause  and  a  role.  Senator 
BsOOKx  believes  in  integration,  and  he 
believes  in  his  duty  as  a  public  servant 
to  uphold  the  Constitution  and  preserve 
national  unity  in  the  face  of  appeals  to 
emotionalism  and  separatism. 

Senator  Brookk's  stand  against  anti- 
busing  measures  is  a  courageous  one  con- 
sidering the  degree  of  misunderstanding 
and  strong  sentiment  in  the  country 
Mmceming  this  issue.  His  actions  last 
wedt.  and  his  May  15  statement,  serve  as 
a  reminder  to  all  Members  of  Congress 
tbat  laws  must  not  merely  reflect  public 
opinion,  but  educate  it,  and  that  public 
servants  owe  allegiance  not  merely  to 
voters  but  also  to  the  Constitution  and 
to  the  traditional  American  ideal  of  jus- 
tice for  all. 

I  urge  Members  of  Congrees  to  read 
in  their  entirety  Senator  Brookx's  re- 
marks of  May  15.  His  statement  not  only 
reflects  his  own  profound  ccmvictions,  it 
challenges  us  all  to  stand  up  for  our  own 
moral  beliefs. 


TENTH  REUNION  OP  THE  VICTORIA 
HIQH  SCHOOL  CLASS  OP  1964,  VIC- 
TORIA, TEX. 


.-•.i7i  -Tv— 1-..  -.  =•; 
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HON.  JOHN  YOUNG 

or  TKXAS 
IN  THB  HOTraS  OF  RKPRKaHTTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1974 

Mr  YOUNO  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  of  this  dis- 
tinguished body's  time  to  commend  a 
group  of  young  people  from  the  1964 
graduating  class  of  Victoria  High  School 
Victoria.  Tex.  On  this  date  10  years  ago 
they  received  their  high  school  diplomas. 
They  are  going  to  commemorate  that 
occasior  on  July  4th  weekend  to  recall 
those  fond  days.  I  want  to  commend 
them,  because  they  are  taking  the  time 
to  spend  an  evening  to  remember  some- 
thing very  important  in  their  lives. 

I  am  sure  they  will  all  be  thankful  for 
the  education  that  they  received  in  a  free 
society  that  allows  them  to  choose  the 
path  they  wish  to  follow  through  life. 

Scores  of  young  men  and  women  from 
that  1964  graduating  class  served  this 
country  during  the  height  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict.  Two  young  men,  Leroy  McCann 
and  George  Purdue,  gave  their  lives  for 
this  country  during  that  terrible  war. 
/Uiother  young  man,  Mickey  Costeao.  is 
stiu  listed  as  missing  in  action.  The  361 
remaining  graduates,  I  know,  will  re- 
jaember  those  missing  classmates  and 
tneir  supreme  sacrifice. 

I  am  proud  to  note  that  88  of  that  class 

^^Jl^^^^  ^  °^  ^*th  Congressional 
Dtetrict  and  their  Jobs  range  from  engl- 
neere,  lawyers,  bankers,  laborers,  preach- 
er, housewives,  and  morticians.  They  are 
an  upstanding  citizens  and  of  those  that 
have  moved  to  other  States  I  commend 
tnem  all  to  yoiL 

^^^  ?*^®  ^P®°*  o^e*"  a  y"""  to  PreP- 
^rauOTi  for  the  reunion  and  will  gather 

aS..  1,'"'™  as  far  away  as  Saudi 
"wla.  California,  Nevada,  Washington. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

DC,    Washington.    Arizona,    Arkansas, 
Maryland,  and  Louisiana. 

More  than  half  of  that  class  will  gather 
in  July  for  their  reunion  and  I  commend 
them  for  commemorating  a  small  but 
most  important  portion  of  their  heritage. 
The  names  of  the  1964  graduating  class 
of  Victoria  High  School  foUow: 

List  or  Victoria  High  Schooi,  1964 
Oradcatinc  Class 
Abernathey.  DUne,  Olkek,  Jan,  Anders, 
Linda,  Anderson,  Nevln,  Arambula,  Haul, 
Arambula,  Viola,  Arnold,  Larry,  Aabeck,  Phyl- 
lis, Balfanz,  Charles,  Barefleld,  Ora  Lee,  Bar- 
nard. Oene,  Barr,  Sandra,  Barrera,  Alex,  Batts, 
Bobby,  Baaman,  PatrlcU,  Beatty,  James, 
Beck,  John  Berger.  Royoe,  Bemal,  Joe,  Blake, 
Roger,  Blanchett,  Les,  Blazek,  Virginia,  Board, 
Kathy,  Boehm,  David,  Boehm  Leslie,  Bohan- 
non,  Yvonne,  Bonar,  Dlannla,  Bournias,  Nick, 
Boyd,  James,  and  Brandt.  Patricia. 

Brown.  Diana,  Brown,  Nancy.  Buckelew, 
Bonnie,  BuenteUo.  Armando.  BuUer,  Glenna 
Butler.  SheUa,  Cabozos,  Gladys.  Caldwell 
Suzy.  Calhoun.  Mike.  Camacho,  AUce.  Carri 
BUI.  Carsner,  Marie,  Carrllle,  Brenda,  Cavazoe! 
John,  Chadboume,  Lynn.  Chamberlain! 
George,  Cheverton,  Nancy,  Clark,  Larry.  Clark. 
Thomaa,  Cline,  Mary,  Colea,  Patty  Colllna,* 
Evelyn,  CorreU,  Mike,  Cortez,  VloU,  Cortlnaa 
Rudy,  Costella,  Mickey,  Cralgen,  Wayne! 
Craln,  Bebe,  Crasa,  Jack,  and  Creager.  Bd- 
mund. 

Crick,  Gary,  Curlel.  Adrlann,  Davis,  Bar- 
bara, Davis,  Ann.  Dawson.  Ann,  de  la  Oarsa, 
Doris,  de  la  Garza,  John,  Delgado,  Oornello, 
Delgado,  Steve,  Densman,  Artls,  DeYoung, 
Charles,  Dledrich.  Bob,  Dobbins,  Robert,  Dos- 
sey.  Linda,  Dunsethr,  Michael,  Edwards.  Cly- 
dia.  Elder,  Julie,  Elklns,  Maxine,  Erwln,  Peggy. 
Everett.  Vickie.  Felger.  Carol.  Figuerova' 
Tony.  Pimbel.  MUe,  PliUey,  Martha.  Flem- 
ing. Fred.  Flores.  David,  Plores,  Raymond. 
Floras.  Richard.  Forman.  Dessle,  Fox,  Nelson,' 
Frankum,  Jeanatte.  Fry.  Mellnda.  Gamez! 
Ramona.  Oandt,  Barbara,  Garda,  Carmen 
and  Garcia.  Loy. 

Garcia,  Gloria,  Garcia,  Jasper,  Garcia, 
Linda,  Garcia,  Bemal,  Garcia,  Nancy,  Gard- 
ner, Pam,  Garza,  Stephanie,  Garza,  Ofella, 
Garaa,  Raymond,  Gaubatz.  Jimmy,  Garrett, 
Ruth.  Gerhold,  Bruce,  GUbert,  Pat,  GUlaqile' 
Thomaa,  Gialer,  Glenn.  Goldaum,  Marie! 
Gomez,  Ben,  Gomez,  Joe,  Gomez,  Michael! 
Gomez,  Ramona,  Gonzales,  Andrew,  Gon- 
zalea.  Anna  Marie.  Gonzales,  Bias,  Gonzales. 
Margo.  Gonzales.  Theresa.  Gonzalez,  Joel. 
Orant,  Raymond,  and  Graves,  Linda. 

Qreeson,  Martha.  Gregory,  Lama,  Gutier- 
rez, Julia  Anne,  Haeber,  Richard,  Hajek, 
Louis,  Hale.  Brenda.  Haley.  Patsy.  Hansen.' 
Carol.  Haneen,  Sandra,  Hartenberger,  Jerilyn, 
Harvery,  Frances,  Haschke,  Linda.  Hanselka, 
Randy,  Hartman,  Bobby,  Hartzell,  John.  Har- 
vey, Gene,  Harvey,  Dennis,  Hathaway,  WU- 
llam, Haynes,  Robert,  Hedrlck,  Kenneth, 
Helbel,  Beverly,  Hempel.  Lola,  Hendy,  Joyce, 
HIU,  Linda,  Hernandez,  Eva,  Hinrtt^gT^  suaan. 
Hobby,  Cheryl.  Hobbs.  Patsy,  Hogarth' 
Heather.  Hohf.  JUl.  and  Horelka.  George. 

Horton.  James.  Howard.  Carol,  Howard, 
Johnny.  Hmcir.  J.  G..  Huclcman,  Johnny, 
Inscore.  Johnny,  Iraggl,  Robert,  Jamlaou. 
Sharon,  Jenkins,  Cathy,  Johnson,  Edith, 
Johnson.  Howard,  Johnston,  Malcolm,  Jones! 
Norman,  Kandls.  Jimmy,  KeUogg,  Suaan,  Eal- 
ley,  Mary  Ann,  Keimedy,  Barry,  Kindrlck. 
William.  King,  Roxmle,  Klrchner.  OUbert. 
Klotz,  Lynda,  Knebllck,  Linda,  Knelp,  James, 
Knight,  Georgia,  KoUba,  Ronnie,  Krause! 
Lenwood,  Krebs,  Hank,  Kremllng,  Wayne, 
Kruse,  Jeannette,  Lange,  Michael,  and  Lan- 
genberg,  Chrla. 

Lara,  Frank,  Lassmann,  Donna,  Lawrence, 
Russell,  Leger,  Danny.  LeJune.  Bonnie,  Lelta, 
Dennis,  Lemke.  Kenneth,  Lerma  Nick,  Lesl- 
kar,  Irene,  Leslkar,  James,  Lopess,  Rose,  Lord, 
Carolyn,  Lord,  Sandra.  Lorenz,  Carol,  Lowa. 
Bobby.  Lowe.  Thomas.  Lowther,  Don,  Luster. 
Carl,    MoCann,   Leroy,   McCleary,   Don    Mc- 
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Clanahan.    Joan,    McCormick.    Sammy    Mc- 
cracken, Bobby,  McGregor,  Marlyne    McKey 
Nola,  McKlnney,  Robert.  McWherter  Ronnie' 
Madden.  Ted.  Marshall,  John,  Martin,  Dan- 
ner,  Martinez.  Ellda,  and  Matlock  Drew 

Matthews,  BUI.  Mayo.  Danny,  Klaze,  Cora 
Meyer,  Grace,  Mhrhna,  Mary  Ann,  MUler 
Chuck,  MUler.  Joan,  MUler,  Dell,  Mlnatre 
Gerald.  Mitchell,  Carol,  MoeUer,  David  Mon-i 
tag,  Joe,  Moore,  James,  Nelson  Linda  J  Nel- 
aon  Tom,  Norris,  Joyce,  ObermlUer.  De'lores 
Ortiz.  Beatrice.  PadUla,  Fidel,  Padron,  Rose. 
Pair,  Dlann.  Pantel.  Curtis,  Pavllca,  Sherry 
Pena,  Donie,  Penewitt,  Kancv.  Perdue 
George  Perez,  Lucinda.  Perez,  Jeronimo,  and 
Fetru,  Roxle. 

Petty,  Julia.  Pierson.  Mike,  Placker.  Alton 
Ponder,  Clark.  Poole,  Mona,  Poet,  Dlan 
K'ewltt,  Carroll,  Price,  Robert,  PuUln,  Linda' 
Ptu^U,  Arm,  Qulmby,  Martha,  Qutmby  Wal-^ 
»';,  «"^"t*°llla.  R*fa«l.  Rackard,  Carolyn 
Ralls,  Nancy,  Ramierz,  Norma,  Romas,  Frank 
Ramos.  Mary  Alice,  Ramseur.  Ricky  Ray' 
Joel,  Reid,  Ruby,  Relnhardt,  James,  Reyna 
Virginia,  Reynolds.  Beth,  Riggs,  Ray,  Roberts' 
Candy,  Roberts.  Gloria,  Robinson,  Ruth  Rob- 
teon,  Gary,  Robles,  Lupe,  Rodrtquez, "  Jody 
Rogers,  Wanda,  Rojas,  Rogue,  and  Rcss  Lee' 
n^^u*'- „^'''*"'  RotbweU,  Richard,  Rouse' 
Martha.  Ruiz,  Delta,  Ruiz,  Patricia,  Ruiz  Ted 
Rux,  Barry,  Sanchez.  Adela,  iSiichez,  Lucy' 
Sanch«5,  Manuela,  Sanchez,  Shirley,  Sandere 
Kyle,  Stanford,  Sherrle,  Schmeltzer,  Janet' 
Sehmcitzer,  Paul,  Schumann,  Edward,  Scott 
Cheryl,  Shelton.  Jean.  Sherman.  LaJuana 
Short,  Thomaa.  Shroyer,  clUTord.  Slade" 
Sondra,  Smajstrla.  Judy.  Smith,  Erlene 
Smith.  Fred,  Smith.  Sue.  Spann.  Leon^' 
and  Splnks,  Anita.  ^^^u*™, 

t^,'*5;  Charlotte.  Stanford,  Carry.  Stephens, 
Joel,  Stoker.  Bobby,  Stoltzman.  Marlys  Stor- 
mont.  John  Straight.  Vicky.  Streate,  Merlin. 
Strelczyk.  Dennis,  Strother,  Barbara    Sum- 

Sii^yl^'^V^lf"™*"'  ^"'***y'  Surratt,"  Laura. 
Swoboda,  Judy,  Taylor,  Franclne.  Taylor 
Thomaa.  Terry.  Donna,  Theus,  Pat,  Thomp- 
^,^;  ^^^-  Thompson,  Mary,  Thomns<ii, 
Mona  Tlmme,  Richard.  Tipton.  Lluda.  Trann 
Joseph,  Trenck,  Bobby,  Trevlno,  Mary  -TMl- 
Une,  Esther,  Tristan.  Ella.  Tucker,  Allyson, 
Tunchez.  Tom,  Turner.  Hugh.  TylCT.  I^ 
and  Urban.  Chert.  -e  .     /    r.  i^arry. 

Urban,  Joyce,  Urbano.  Lee,  Ureati.  Leo  Var- 
gas Maria.  Verret.  Richard,  Vlckere.  Andrew 
yickera.  Barbara.  VUlafranca,  Glorida    Vil.! 
lareal,  Ruby.  VUlareal.  Yalanda.  Volet  Rich 
ard,  VoUcmer.  Patay,  Voa^  CarroU.^wiSer' 

Z^:  Z^l"^^^^''^'  WalthaU.  Richard! 
Wea  er.  Mark.  Weaver.  Mary.  Welch,  Dottle 
Wells,  Rita.  WeUa.  Tom.  Wiggina.  Relda' 
WQke,  Fritz,  WUllama,  Charles,  wmiams' 
Larry,  WUUams.  Ronnie,  WUlmon,  Joye  WQs- 
ford,  Donald,  WUson,  PrlscUla,  Winters.' Doub 
and  Woods,  Sharold. 

Wcwaham,  OaU,  Yarbrough,  Sarah,  Yart- 
ger,  Anne,  York,  Diane.  Young,  Donna, 
Young,  Sue,  Zarate.  Abe.  Zepeda,  Mary  An^, 
Zlrjacks.  Chi,  and  Zom,  Prances. 


DON  siebkkt  op  BROWNSBURQ 
IND.,  GUIDE,  ASKS:  COULD  IM- 
PEACHMENT DESTROY  OUR 
CODNT»¥?' 


HON.  WILUAW  G.  BRAY 

or  INVtAXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1974 
Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
article,  written  by  Mr.  Don  Siebert  of 
the  Brownsburg,  Ind.,  Ouide,  and  «>. 
pearlng  in  that  paper  on  May  22,  1974, 
Is  pertinent  to  a  major  issue  concerning 
many  Americans. 
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The  article  follows: 

Could  Impbachjcznt  Dxsisot  Om 

OoyirtBTT 

(By  Don  SMsert) 

With  every  passU>g  day,  tbm  leerlxig  ■peeter 
of  tbfl  iinpeAChmant  of  Ptasldent  RlchArd  M. 
NUon  loom*  larger  u  the  boirtlng  obonis  ot 
his  ^oemias  and  even  monbers  of  his  own 
party  grow  louder.  Even  m  I  write  this,  the 
Judiciary  Conmiltt«e  of  the  U.8.  Bouse  of 
Representatives  has  begun  Its  Investigation 
of  evidence  and  charges  that  could  lead  to 
the  President's  impeachmant. 

If  be  U  brought  to  trial.  Nixon  wlU  be  only 
the  second  President  In  almost  300  years  of 
American  history  to  face  this  terrible  pftiysl- 
oal,  mental,  and  spiritual  ordeal. 

Only  one  President  In  our  history  has 
ever  been  forced  to  endure  the  awful,  brutal 
punishment  that  Is  part  and  parcel  of  an 
Impeachment.  Only  one  Chief  Xxecuttve  was 
ever  forced  to  summon  up  the  moral  cow- 
age  needed  to  maintain  his  sanity  and  self- 
respect  d\ulng  an  Impeachment,  to  survive 
as  an  Individual.  That  man  was  Andrew 
Johnson,  who  became  President  after  Lin- 
coln was  assassinated  In  1806. 

Johnson  was  tried  m  1888  In  one  of  the 
most  bitter  and  heart-breaking  trials  In  his- 
tory. Impeachment  was  finally  averted  by  a 
single  vote.  But  Johnson  completed  his  term 
as  President  and  even  won  re-election  later 
as  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

But  not  even  Johnson  ever  felt  the  bru- 
talizing attacks  or  took  the  awesome  punish- 
ment that  has  already  been  meted  out  to 
Richard  Nixon  for  more  than  a  year  by  those 
who  hate  and  despise  him  and  by  others  who 
honestly  feel  he  should  be  removed  from 
of&ce. 

Members  of  both  political  parties,  much 
of  the  dally  press,  and  both  commentators 
and  comedians  on  national  television  have 
never  ceased  to  attack  the  President.  Nothing 
has  ever  happened  before  like  the  constant 
barrage  of  hate,  lnn\iendo.  ridicule,  un- 
proren  charges,  and  vlllflcatlon  that  has 
poured  out  almost  hourly  over  the  TV  chan- 
nels and  daily  In  Influential  newspapers. 
Nothing  like  the  nonstop,  obsessive  drive  to 
make  Nixon  a  non-person  has  ever  been 
known  In  the  history  of  man. 

Not  even  President  Lyndon  Johnson  was 
subjected  to  such  a  vldous.  prolonged,  de- 
liberate, and  well-planned  attack  that  only  a 
modern  news  media  ootdd  mount.  Men  have 
found  they  have  the  power  to  destroy  an  In- 
dividual— even  the  President — and  they  have 
a  eompulstve  desire  to  use  this  power  that 
they  cannot  control. 

Whether  the  President  la  guilty  of  any 
"high  crime?,"  ss  the  VS.  Oonstltutlon  spec- 
ifies, or  whether  he  is  Innocent  hardly  seems 
to  matter  anymore.  After  long  months  ot 
listening  to  arguments  by  botb  sldea,  I  find 
that  I.  too,  am  very  weary  and  disgusted  by 
the  continuing  struggle.  Perhaps  I  have 
become  numb.  Perhaps  it  is  no  longer  very 
Important  to  me.  I  honestly  don't  know.  And 
I  am  convinced  that  a  great  number  of  people 
have  the  same  feeling. 

But  forgotten  in  the  flre.  fulmlnatlon.  and 
fury  of  the  long  and  terrible  attack  is  the 
fact  that  no  one  has  been  aIHe  to  prove  ttiat 
Nixon  was  involved  In  Watergate— or  eren 
knew  about  it.  This  Is  true  deeptte  the  fact 
that  millions  of  dollars  of  our  money  have 
been  spent  and  maoy  lives  and  eareeis  have 
been  tarnished  or  mlBed  during  that  un- 
memorable  investigation.  Bven  Senator  Sam 
Ervin  has  flnaUy  admitted  publicly  that  bis 
Watergate  committee  found  no  evidence  to 
justfy  the  Impeachment  of  Richard  Nixon. 

Tet.  despite  the  long  attack  on  the  Presi- 
dent, he  atni  has  minions  of  loyal  sup- 
porters, frankly  I  find  that  amaalng.  Some  of 
these  sopportsrs  claim  that  the  attack  on 
mxon  began  a  long  time  ago,  back  in  the 
1940's  whan  he  was  instrumsntal  In  "^ptT^g 
Communist  Alger  Hiss  to  the  wall  Omptt* 
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tha  many  influential  people  high  in  govern* 
ment  who  tried  to  protect  Hiss.  Some  sup- 
porters say  hU  enemlee  never  forgave  Nlson 
for  that. 

But  whatever  sparked  the  current  attack 
on  Nhcon,  his  detractors  and  enemies  hate 
not  let  the  failure  oaUsd  Watergate  discour- 
age them.  They  have  almply  found  other 
charges,  however  far-fetrhert.  to  burl  at  him. 

At  any  rate,  the  long  fight  to  get  rid  of 
Nixon  has  begim  to  have  one  very  different 
result  which  Uberals,  among  others,  claim 
they  never  wanted  to  see  happen  in  America. 
It  has  polarised  much  of  the  country,  one 
of  the  wont  things  that  can  happen  to  the 
United  States,  we  have  been  told  repeatedly 
by  the  news  media. 

Tet  from  all  the  weary  arguments,  endless 
charges,  countercharges.  Innuendoe,  and 
rkUcule,  one  fact  stands  out  above  all  the 
eoofaslng  nvess.  The  President  has  proven  to 
be  tar  tougher,  far  more  durable  than  his 
enemies  had  counted  on.  They  have  failed, 
so  far  at  least,  to  break  the  man.  He  Is  still 
thste.  He  still  administers  the  nation  from 
the  Oval  Room  of  the  White  House  desplto 
all  the  pressures. 

How  President  Nixon  has  managed  to  en- 
dure wlU  probably  be  a  topic  for  historians 
to  argue  about  for  decades  to  come.  But 
whether  there  will  be  any  decades  to  come 
for  the  United  States  of  America — at  least 
as  we  know  it  today — Is  argiiable  now. 

Perh^is  in  their  Intense  hatred  for  the 
President,  his  enemies  have  forgotten  that 
America  is  the  people,  not  the  government. 
Perhaps  they  have  forgotten  that  the  gov- 
ernment at  best  is  only  a  very  Imperfect  rep- 
resentation of  the  people.  Or  perhaps  his 
enemies  no  longer  care.  Perhaps  they  are 
willing  to  bum  down  the  house  If  that  win 
destroy  Nixon. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  this  great  nation 
may  not  survive  the  awesome  stresses  and 
■trains  that  the  long  battle  against  Nixon 
has  already  wrought.  It  could  eventually  de- 
stroy us.  Certainly  an  Impeachment  would 
greatly  magnify  that  danger.  Lesser  strug- 
gles brought  down  mighty  Rome  In  the  end. 


May  28,  197^ 


PRIVACY  ALERT;  SEVENFOLD 
GROWTH  FORECAST  FOR  RE- 
MOTE   TERMINALS 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

or  caixposm* 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVIS 

Tuesday.  May  2S.  1974 

Mr.  QOLDWATE31.  Mr.  Speaker,  in- 
tegrity of  Indlvldutdlzed  information  can 
best  be  assured  If  appropriate  cooflden- 
tisJity  and  security  protections  are  Intro- 
duced concurrent  with  advances  in  tech- 
nology. 

We  who  call  for  restoring  rights  of 
personal  privacy  are  not  against  tech- 
nical progress.  Rather,  we  believe  the 
strongest  Improvements  in  our  society 
through  science  and  technology  can  be 
made  by  coupling  them  with  societal  and 
humanistic  objectives.  The  privacy  legis- 
lation I  have  sponsored  is  designed  to  re- 
store the  balance  between  the  citiaen  and 
his  personal  characteristics  and  informa- 
tion users  and  their  legitimate  require- 
ments. Future  developments  must  not 
come  Into  being  without  appropriate  in- 
vestigation into  their  potential  impact. 
This  is  technology  preassessment  in  the 
social  Impact  area. 

Computer-telecommimications  tech- 
nology is  rapidly  developing  new  capabil- 
ities   and    potentials.    One    significant 


article  ai^Mred  recently  in  Computer- 
world  describing  a  projected  increase  in 
the  number  of  remote  data  termiuLli 
from  700;000  unite  in  1972  to  4.7  millioQ 
in  1982,  a  sevenfold  increase.  The  use  of 
remote  inquiry  is,  of  course,  greatly  ex- 
panding as  many  branch  ofBces  of  orga- 
nisations become  capable  of  entermg  a 
communications  network  to  inpuc  t)r  ex- 
tract data.  The  fact  that  interrogation  of 
the  contents  of  many  thousands  of  au- 
tomated data  processing  systems  by  re- 
mote devices  is  expected  to  exceed  4  mi], 
lion  units  means  a  possible  dissemination 
of  personal  information  never  before 
practical  or  even  contemplated. 

The  commercial  exploitation  of  re- 
mote terminals  is  a  very  positive  step,  but 
to  let  all  the  sensitive  data  contained  in 
these  systems  flow  to  a  vast  number  of 
access  points  requires  strong  control 
Only  on  rare  occasions  in  the  past  tiave 
these  controls  paralleled  new  technologi- 
cal applications. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  the  Computer- 
world  article  of  May  22,  1974.  at  thii 
point  for  review  by  my  colleagues  and 
oU|^rs  Interested  in  this  lai{>ortant 
s« 


May  2Sy  197^ 


DU^rs    inter 


OWTH     FOKKCSST     FOB    RsiCOTI 
TEXMIIfALS 

(By  Mony  TTfton) 

Niw  Toax. — The  remote  data  termlnsl 
market  wlU  undergo  a  seven-fold  growth  by 
1982,  resulting  in  a  |6  bllUon  anniial  business, 
according  to  a  report  from  Frost  &  Sullivan, 
Inc. 

During  the  next  10  years,  over  seven  million 
units  wUl  be  shipped  with  a  value  exceeding 
$39  billion,  the  report  predicted. 

Because  of  demands  for  greater  Intelllgenc* 
in  terminals,  prices  are  expected  to  rise,  de- 
spite new  technologies  and  greater  produc- 
tlon  volumes. 

Although  the  market  will  grow  shar^j, 
there  will  be  fewer  manufacturers  In  the  fleld. 
"The  requirements  to  stay  m  business  wBl 
even  be  strcDiuus  for  the  largest  mantiftc- 
turers."  the  rajxjft  cautioned. 

The  instaUed  base  of  remote  terminal!  wO 
grow  from  700,000  units  in  1972  to  1.3  million 
In  1975  and  4.7  million  in  1982,  for  a  seven- 
fold Increase. 

Ibtimated  at  tS.A  blUlon  in  1978,  the  in- 
stalled ^ase  will  be  valued  at  96.3  bUlion  in 
1975  and  $24.4  bUUon  by  1982,  frost  k  SuUl- 
van  said. 

Factory  shipments  for  tite  overaU  field  cf 
remote  terminals  Is  expected  to  }ump  from 
223,000  units  or  $1.9  bUlion  in  1973  to  417/>00 
units  or  $2.4  bUlion  in  1975,  and  then  1.3 
mlUion  units  or  $0  66  blUlon  In  1982,  accord- 
ing to  the  report. 

The  category  of  magnetic  storage  devieet, 
with  a  lO-year  growth  raite  of  16  to  20  times, 
is  expected  to  grow  faster  than  any  other  seg- 
ment. 

The  InteUlgent  terminals  will  grow  la-fold: 
remoto  data  stations  and  Interactive  display 
nine-fold;  special  function,  eight-fcdd:  low- 
coert  data  entry,  sixfold;  and  audio  response 
and  interacttre  keyboard,  flve-fold,  the  report 
predicted. 

KVaXKASE    aCAXKIT 

Ranked  in  terms  of  value  of  factory  ship- 
ments in  1982,  the  forecast  shows  intelligent 
terminals  (or  interactive  data  stations)  to  be 
the  leader,  with  a  volimte  worth  $1.8  binion 
in  1982,  The  market  will  be  "txirbulent 
though  dynamic  throughout  the  Seventies," 
the  report  commented,  noting  the  forecist  k 
conservative. 

Tlie  interactive  display  segment  ts  seeood 
laigeat.  with  shlpmenta  worth  $1.8  ballon  tt 
1983.  "New  designs  and  tbs  entry  of  m* 
manufacturats  wUl  keep  this  market  la  • 


V  turmoU  for  tbe  next  few  years.  The  conunit- 
ment  to  serve  this  market  will  be  high,  but 
the  rewanls  could  be  great,"  the  market  re- 
search firm  said. 

Third  Is  the  area  of  interactive  keyboco'ds, 
with  a  total  of  $1.07  billion  in  1982.  The  re- 
port noted  that  with  mainframe  manufac- 
turers conuoUlng  this  noarket,  new  entry  will 
be  almost  Impossible. 

Furthermore,  the  "trend  toward  capturing 
data  at  the  source  wiU  curtaU  the  growth  of 
this  type  of  terminal."  Frost  &  Sullivan  said. 
"axBxs  moH" 

The  "special  function"  market  is  expected 
to  grow  to  around  $626  mUllon  in  1982. 
"These  terminals  require  high  investment  de- 
signs for  q>eclflc  applications,  where  the  risks 
are  great  and  competition  severe,"  the  report 
noted. 

Sixth  in  terms  of  value  of  shipments  in 
1972  is  the  magnetic  storage  sector,  which 
should  grow  from  $27  mUllon  in  1973  to  $190 
mlUlon  in  1982. 

MTW    OESICNS    ST     ISTS 

The  report  predicted  that  "technology  ad- 
vances, e^)eclally  LSI/MSI  circuitry,  will  im- 
pact  terminal  design  for  a  new  round  of  ter- 
minals by  the  end  of  1976. 

"The  major  faUure  of  independent  data 
terminal  manufacturers  wUl  prlmarUy  be 
caused  by  lack  of  understanding  of  market- 
ing techniques  for  selling  to  the  end  xiser 
and  the  limited  skills  and  resources  available 
for  system  engineering  and  product  integra- 
tion," the  report  said. 


WATERGATE:   AN  UNHAPPY 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  WILUAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  unsooRi 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1974 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  to 
whom  the  Washington  Post  has  been 
cited  as  an  authority  by  friends  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  I  would  call  their  at- 
tention to  this  recent  editorial: 

Watergatx:    Ak   Unhappt   AmnvntsaaT 

The  Presdent  has  an  odd  way  of  celebrat- 
ing Watergate  anniversaries.  Yesterday 
marked  the  passage  of  one  full  year  since 
Mr.  Nixon  issued  his  compendlotis  statement 
of  May  22,  1973,  promising  to  make  svaUable 
all  revelant  information  on  the  complex  of 
scandals  that  go  by  the  name  of  Watergate. 
He  choee  to  commemorate  the  occasion  by 
informing  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
which  Is  conducting  impeachment  hearings 
and  which  has — ^If  anything— a  larger  and 
stronger  claim  on  relevant  evidence  than 
the  other  bodies  of  Inquiry  do,  that  he  would 
decline  to  produce  any  further  Watergate 
tapes  requested  or  subpoenaed  by  It.  The  f  uU 
«tory  of  Watergate  and  of  his  own  involve- 
ment In  it,  Mr.  NUon  advised  the  committee, 
reposes  in  the  White  House  materials  already 
in  the  committee's  hands. 

In  more  ways  than  one,  that  Is  an  Inter- 
esting assertion.  It  not  only  confirms  that  the 
President  U  prepared  to  defy  the  commit- 
tee's requests  for  material  it  deems  neces- 
«*ry  to  conducting  Ite  Inquiry.  It  also  oon- 
finns  that  there  U  no  better  documentary 
case  for  Mr.  Nixon  to  make  concerning  his 
own  role  in  the  coverup  than  that  which 
can  be  made  (if  it  can)  from  the  highly 
incriminating  documenU  and  tepee  now  in 
the  committee's  poesesson.  May  22,  1974,  was 
a  bleak  day  for  those  who  still  held  out  hope 
that  Bomewhere,  sonMhow,  the  President 
«mld  come  forward  with  persuasive  exctU- 
P»tory  evidence.  Apparently  there  is  none. 
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Although  we  believe  that  Mr.  Nixon's  out- 
right defiance  of  Oimgress  In  this  matter  Is 
as  unconstitutional  as  it  is  unwise,  it  does 
occur  to  us  thai  be  has  a  point  in  his  asser- 
tion that  more  than  enough  is  now  known 
for  the  committee  to  act — never  mind  that 
it  isn't  the  point  he  was  seeking  to  make. 
For  the  plain  fact  is  that  both  the  magnitude 
of  the  shocks  and  revelations  of  the  past 
year  and  the  complicated  legal  disputes  tbe 
President  has  promoted  and  prolonged  with 
Congress  and  the  courts  have  combined  to 
distract  people  from  what  they  already  know. 
They  have  given  tbe  whole  sorry  affair  the 
aspect  of  a  continuing.  If  not  interminable. 
Grade  B  thriller,  as  distinct  from  the  aspect 
of  a  body  of  confirmed  Information  which 
is,  in  Itself,  more  than  sufficient  to  require 
a  public  response.  The  question,  in  other 
words.  Is  not  so  much  "what  is  going  to 
happen  next?"  or  "what  wQl  we  learn  about 
tomorrow?"  but,  rather,  "what  do  we  already 
know?" 

Think  about  it :  we  know  plenty. 
We  know  that  the  President's  best  defense 
throughout — and  it  is  a  terrible  defense — is 
that  he  so  mismanaged  the  conduct  of  his 
office  that  he  was  unaware  that  his  aides  were 
authorizing  common  burglaries,  were  forging 
State  Department  cables,  were  perjxiring 
themselves  before  federal  prosecutors  and 
grand  Juries,  were  paying  blackmaU  money 
to  criminals  to  buy  silence  about  the  White 
House's  own  mvolvement  in  their  crimes, 
were  systematically  seeking  to  politicize  and 
pervert  the  allegedly  apolitical  agencies  of 
government  (the  CIA,  the  IRS,  the  FBI, 
among  others)  for  the  sake  of  wreaking  per- 
sonal vengeance  on  institutions  and  Indi- 
viduals they  considered  enemies. 

We  know  that  the  President  on  the  eve 
of  the  sentencing  of  the  origlnaUy  convicted 
Watergate  conspirators,  learned  that  their 
trial  had  been  skewed  by  perjured  testimony 
and  faUed  to  so  inform  the  Judge. 

We  know  that  the  President  has  repeatedly 
and  systemicaUy  misled  the  American  public 
in  his  stetemente  "from  the  heart"  on  this 
matter,  teUing  them  things  he  knew  to  be 
untrue. 

We  know  that  six  of  his  former  aides  have 
been  sentenced  to  terms  in  federal  peniten- 
tiaries. 

We  know  that  his  appointees  have  con- 
spired to  destroy  evidence  in  criminal  cases. 
We  know  that  the  man  he  twice  selected 
to  be  his  (and  our)  Vice  President  has  been 
convicted  of  a  felony,  forced  to  resign  office 
and  disbarred  from  the  practice  of  law. 

We  know  that  the  President — a  great 
scourge  of  "welfare  cheating" — was  found  to 
be  almost  half  a  mUlion  dollars  light  on  his 
federal  Income  tax. 

We  know  that  Indictmente  are  now  out- 
standing and  trials  awaited  for  his  cloeest 
White  Hoiise  associates  and  one-time  most 
powerful  deputies  for  a  series  of  alleged 
criminal  acte.  We  know  that  he  has,  whUe 
claiming  all  the  protections  emd  safeguards 
accorded  an  ordinary  citizen  in  trouble  with 
the  law,  simultaneously  and  shamelessly 
utilized  the  great  and  unique  powers  of  the 
presidency  not  only  to  argue  his  own  case 
(falsely)  but  to  protect  himself  from  scrutiny 
by  the  Congress  or  the  courte.  He  declines  to 
honor  subpoenas.  He  fires  the  Special  Prose- 
cutor he  has  promised  to  give  full  rein  when 
that  Prosecutor  appears  to  be  getting  warm. 
And  now  he  tells  us,  in  the  ooune  of  telling 
the  Hoiise  Judiciary  Committee,  that  he  is 
oiUy  doing  these  recalcitrant  tilings  to  pro- 
tect "future"  presidente.  We  think  the  evi- 
dence Is  overwhelming  that  he  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, trying  only  to  protect  this  cms. 

Presumably  tbe  members  of  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  and  those  legislators 'out- 
side the  committee  who  have  authorized  ite 
mquiry  wUl  seek  some  further  action  on  the 
materials  Mr.  Nixon  has  now  decUned  to 
furnish.  And  presumably,  too,  his  defiance  of 
the  conunlttee  wUl  be  added  to  the  list  of 
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Constitution-bending  offenses  for  which  he, 
as  President,  is  responsible.  But  we  would 
hope  that  the  committee  would  not  permit 
Itself  to  be  drawn  into  a  prolonged  and  di- 
verting dispute  over  the  production  of  this 
evidence  to  the  exclusion  of  Ite  responsibility 
to  continue  and  conclude  Ite  inquiry  as 
quickly  and  carefuUy  as  possible.  The  Ameri- 
can people  know  plenty — and  the  members 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  know  even  more. 
A  variety  of  charges  against  Mr.  Agnew  were 
never  fully  adjudicated  because  he  preferred 
that  they  not  be,  and  the  same  may  be  true 
of  certeln  of  the  charges  against  Mr.  Nixon 
because  he  too  has  now  indicated  that  he 
wUl  not  risk  orderly  and  complete  adjudica- 
tion In  a  single  body  that  is  empowered  to 
consider  his  case — namely,  the  United  Stetes 
Congress.  Mr.  Agnew  copped  a  plea.  Mr.  Nixon 
is  merely  refusing,  in  the  name  of  his  of- 
fice— or  what  remains  of  it — to  let  the  fuU 
Information  come  to  light. 

People  have  been,  in  our  view,  exceptionally 
patient  so  far,  and  that  is  especially  true  of 
the  legislators  themselves.  And  they  have 
also  been  exceptlonaUy  Judicious  and  re- 
strained. But  it  seems  to  us  that  by  this 
latest  act  of  evasion  and  contempt,  the  Presi- 
dent has  released  everyone  from  the  injunc- 
tion against  drawing  inferences  from  his  re- 
fusal to  produce  subpoenaed  evidence.  And 
if  he  WlU  not  cooperate — so  be  it :  the  House 
will  have  to  proceed  without  him  on  the 
basis  of  what  it  now  knows. 


ANOTHER     NEWSWORTHY     BLACK 
PAPER 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28.  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  major 
route  to  influence  in  thi;  affairs  of  this 
Nation  is  through  the  press.  I  am  always 
pleased,  therefore,  when  individuals  in- 
terested in  black  issues  establish  a  news- 
paper. The  Grass  Roots  News,  published 
in  Washington,  deserves  recognition  and 
praise  for  its  coverage  of  black  activities 
and  achievements.  No  other  paper  per- 
forms this  valuable  service. 

I  insert  in  the  Rkcord  a  few  examples 
of  Grass  Roots  News  articles  which  re- 
flect the  paper's  purpose  and  value  to  the 
Washington  community  and  concerned 
civil  rights  advocates  everywhere. 
Ekihot   Crisis   Ckociai,  to   Blackb 

The  energy  crisis  has  created  critical  short- 
ages of  materials  vital  to  American  nunu- 
facturere  in  general,  and  Black  manufac- 
turers in  particular.  Even  more  distressing 
is  that  It  has  Increased  the  failure  rate  of 
black  businesses  at  a  time  when  they  were 
beginning  to  reach  their  fiUl  potential.  Many 
of  these  firms  have  government  oontracte, 
and  have  been  looking  forward  to  ttse  time 
when  they  oould  compete  in  the  mainstream 
on  an  equal  basis  with  oth«-  majority  manu- 
facturers. The  energy  crisis  has  slowed,  and 
In  too  many  cases,  halted  progress. 

The  National  Aasocution  of  Black  Manu- 
facturers, Inc.  recently  conducted  a  survey  of 
ite  members  in  order  to  determine  the  scope 
of  the  probleen,  and  to  gain  inslghte  on 
what  speciflcaUy  should  be  done  to  assist  our 
members  during  this  difficult  period. 

The  response  to  our  questtonnalre  re- 
vealed that  the  energy  crisis  had  engendered 
the  following: 

critical  material  shortages  caused  prices 
to  Increase  10-60%  (fxiel  shortages  ctirtaU 
pickups  and  deliveries) 

forced  layoffs  of  personnel 
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caused  a  drop  In  groos  receipts  and  ulti- 
mately reduced  profits 
baited  plans  for  expansion 
Inhibited  ability  to  compete  for  new  busl- 


sertotuly  hampered  ability  to  repay  loans 

Our  member  companies  qian  the  broad 
spectrum  oX  industry.  Those  companies  who 
are  dependent  on  petroleum  by-products  (!«., 
plastics  and  solvents)  are  suffering  to  a 
greater  extent.  One  of  our  companies  designs 
and  manufacturers  machines  to  produce  any- 
thing from  lolltpc^s  to  mattress  pads.  So 
you  see  the  problems  are  many  and  varied. 

Delivery  delays  has  been  one  of  the  pri- 
mary concerns  at  our  companies,  because  the 
lack  of  critical  materials  means  either  delay 
In  completing  contract  commitments  or  the 
inability  to  complete  them  at  aU.  This  la 
devastating  to  minority  companies,  who  are 
usually  operating  on  inadequate  working 
capital  and  a  very  limited  profit  margin. 

The  minority  businessman  Is  caught  be- 
tween the  rock  and  the  hard  place. 


Onx  Giawt  Stit  roB  Mawkiwo — Backwajsos 

Among  the  bills  that  became  law  In  Cali- 
fornia on  January  1  of  this  year  was  Senate 
BUI  1199.  It  allows  teachers  to  be  graduated 
ajid  receive  credentials  again  without  the 
ability  to  teach  reading.  For  many  years 
educators  and  Interested  parents  fought  to 
get  requirements  In  reading  as  a  prerequi- 
site for  teaching  regardless  of  subject.  Now 
we  bate  moved  back  Into  the  "dark  ages" 
again.  It  wo\Ud  be  Idealistic  and  nice  of  so- 
cial studies  teachers  oould  teach  that  subject 
without  reading.  This  la  not  the  case. 

To  think  that  the  time  will  be  soon  when 
all  high  school  teachers  will  face  classes 
where  every  pupil  is  able  to  read  at  grade 
level  Is  not  only  wishful  thinking,  but  sheer 
folly.  In  spite  of  the  claims  of  Right  to  Read 
to  have  every  child  reading  at  leaving  school 
by  1980.  This  Is  not  a  dream;  It  Is  a  night- 
mare! At  the  present  rate  of  Improvement 
and  tinplem«ntatlon  of  reading  programs  the 
beat  I  can  see  la  another  30  years.  This  sounds 
q\ilte  j>e8slmlstlc,  but  until  the  colleges  pre- 
pare all  teachers,  regardlees  of  subject  of  In- 
terest. In  the  know-how  to  disseminate  the 
tools  of  learning,  at  least  the  skill  of  read- 
ing, to  every  child  at  least  by  the  third  grade. 

EUght  to  Read,  Operation  Reading.  Project 
Literacy,  Reading  Ls  Fundamental  are  just 
fantasies.  Until  the  colleges  prepare  teachers 
to  teach  every  child  regardlees  of  ethnic 
background,  envlroiunental  clrciunstances, 
or  financial  and  social  status  we  will  con- 
tinue to  have  the  reading  problem.  When 
teachers  learn  to  teach  human  beings  across 
the  board  without  bias,  much  of  the  problem 
wlU  be  eliminated. 

One  further  omission  by  the  colleges  has 
been  to  admit  the  error  of  telling  parents 
not  to  teach  their  children  anything.  While 
educators  somehow  wish  these  children 
would  come  with  some  ability,  I  have  yet  to 
find  an  educator  who  would  openly  admit 
that  the  colleges  made  an  error  In  the  man- 
date "Don't  teach  your  child  anything;  leave 
It  to  the  school — let  us  do  It  otir  way".  And 
"otxr  way"  has  been  a  failure.  Our  way  has 
been  to  put  the  blame  on  the  student  rather 
than  the  teacher  or  the  method,  which  are 
synonymous.  If  the  method  falls,  the  teacher 
falls.  If  the  teacher  falls,  the  method  falls. 

If  a  student  does  not  learn  to  read,  the 
teacher  has  not  taught  reading,  regardless 
of  the  antics  and  motions  he  may  have  gone 
through.  Nothing  is  ever  taught  until  some- 
thing has  been  learned. 

In  this  day,  when  25%  of  the  youngsters 
are  coming  out  of  school  non  reading,  I  dont 
know  what  educators  are  tMniring  about  In 
giving  out  one  more  piece  of  paper:  A  license 
to  kill — because  as  sure  as  the  youngster  goes 
through  the  school  system  and  falls  to  learn 
to  rsad.  teachers  kill  him.  They  may  not 
bury  him.  but  they  kill  wlthla  the  limits 
of  his  self  confidence,  the  ability  to  leam 
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and  the  ability  to  earn  an  adequate  Living. 
They  also  kill  within  him  the  ability  to  pur- 
sue the  right  to  liberty.  Justice,  and  hap- 
piness, through  the  written  word.  One  giant 
step  backwards — maybe!  One  colossal  step 
backwards — a  definite  yes  I 

Sometime  ago  there  was  an  article  that  said 
that  teacher  training  and  other  In-put  fac- 
tors played  second  fiddle  to  the  home  envi- 
ronment for  children,  "nus  article  made  K 
sound  like  a  big  deal.  Parents  have  always 
been  Important  and  always  will  be,  and  this 
Is  as  It  should  be.  The  very  Idea  of  schools 
telling  parents  to  keep  hands  off;  psychia- 
trists telling  them  not  to  discipline  their 
children,  etc.,  are  bad  enough,  but  when  they 
end  up  non  reading  and  the  schools  blame 
the  parents,  or  when  they  wind  up  m  Juve- 
nile Court  and  the  psychiatrist  blames  the 
parents,  we  reach  the  ridiculous.  And  now  I 
am  blaming  the  pcu'ents  for  listening  to  both 
the  schools  and  the  psychiatrists  I 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  parents  swallowed 
the  hogwash  of  not  teaching  youngsters  the 
lettws  and  sounds,  and  misunderstood  that 
when  schools  said  not  to  teach  them  any- 
thing, they  dldnt  mean  It  literally.  They 
wanted  children  to  know  how  to  tie  their 
shoelaces  and  blow  their  noses  and  go  to  the 
restroom,  but  they  oompUUned  when  the 
yo\ingster  came  to  school  and  the  parents 
hadnt  taught  him  anything. 

In  our  permissive  society  the  yoiingstecJ^ 
allowed  the  extravagance  of  thinking  tbMthe^ 
world  belongs  to  him  and  him  only,  and  any^ 
thing  he  wants  to  do  la  all  right.  ThlsrpM- 
slbly  works  for  four  or  five  years  as  the  aiUd 
Is  m  his  own  private  kingdom.  But  Tipon  his 
first  venture  Into  the  classroom  he  may  find 
himself  confronted  with  30  to  30  other  Indi- 
viduals with  the  same  Ideal  The  end  rssiilt 
is  total  chaos  for  them  and  the  brand  new 
idealistic  teacher,  who  Is  fresh  out  of  col- 
lege, with  little  understanding  of  human  be- 
havior, let  alone  how  to  cope  with  such  to- 
tally spoiled  brats.  Then  all  the  schools  and 
psychiatrists  can  think  of  is  that  the  parents 
should  have  done  something. 

Parents  need  to  know  that  too  much  per- 
missiveness creates  an  anatomy  of  crime 
and  suicide.  Why  talk  about  suicide  poten- 
tial in  a  5  year  old  when  he  is  taught  early 
that  he  can  do  anything  he  wants  to  and 
when  he  discovers  that  what  he  wants  to  do 
infringes  upon  other  people's  rights  and  he 
has  not  been  taught  that  other  people  have 
rights,  he  winds  up  In  the  psychiatrist's  office 
feeling  a  sense  of  rejection  from  the  whole 
world. 

A  little  more  discipline  and  a  lot  more  of 
the  right  teaching,  particularly  with  regard 
to  respecting  other  persons  as  individuals, 
might  have  prevented  a  lot  of  self  rejection 
that  Just  might  possibly  put  a  few  psychia- 
trists out  of  business— or  would  it?  Maybe 
they  could  spend  their  time  reaUy  helping 
people  who  need  It  rather  than  listening  to 
the  prattle  of  spoiled  individuals.  It's  about 
time  educators  began  teaching  parents  that 
they  should  help  children  learn  not  only  the 
three  R's.  but  the  fourth  one,  as  well — Rights. 

Every  child  should  leam  right  from  wrong, 
the  right  way  to  treat  people,  respect  of  oth- 
ers rights — ^Just  the  good  old  fashioned  sense 
of  morality  in  order  that  they  may  know 
right  from  wrong.  Yes,  parents  are  Impor- 
tant—or they  should  be — and  It  is  high  time 
we  get  back  to  the  fact  that  parents  oould 
and  should  do  most  of  the  teaching  during 
the  first  seven  years  of  a  chUd's  life.  The 
school,  the  teacher,  and  the  outside  world 
should  play  second  fiddle  to  proper  parental 
guidance. 

PUBUSSia'S  STAxnczifT 
True.  Black  la  beautiful,  and  bUck  people 
are  beautiful.  But  how  do  we  beautiful  black 
people  succeed  In  the  system  now  running 
the  country?  For  fuller  involvement  and  a 
firmer  position  In  the  system.  It  takes  a  good 
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education,   economic   control,   and   pollucal 
participation. 

Blacks  need  education  to  prepare  us  so 
we're  ready  as  the  doors  continue  to  open 
wider.  Blacks  need  to  control  the  dollars 
spent  satisfying  our  needs  and  desires  so  we 
can  deal  iwlth  economic  power.  Blacks  need 
to  get  Involved  In  p<dltics  so  we  can  become 
a  part  of  shaping  our  future. 

As  blacks,  we  can  no  longer  be  content 
with  getting  a  slice  of  the  pie,  no  matter  how 
delicious.  We  must  demand  full  partnership 
In  making,  baking  and  cutting  that  pie.  First 
that  means  placing  m<»e  emphasis  on  our 
education  and  our  schools — vocational  edu- 
cation and  professional  education. 

Second  that  means  concentrating  on  con- 
trolling our  buying  power.  (In  1973  the  total 
spending  power  of  American  blacks  was  well 
over  60  billion  dollars).  How  can  we  reap 
more  rewards  after  exhibiting  this  amoimt  of 
spending  power. 

Thirdly,  It  means  the  private  sector  must 
give  blacks  greater  employment  opportuni- 
ties, including  the  channel  to  move  up  in  the 
company.  We  need  to  continue  to  take  a 
look  at  positions  at  the  center  level  and  be 
concerned  about  the  proportion  of  blacks 
who  have  moved  up  the  mobility  ladder  and 
Into  higher  echelon  positions.  Corporate 
management  must  also  continue  to  seek 
blacks  out  as  suppliers  of  goods  and  services, 
as  well  as  sub -contractors. 

It  all  starts  at  the  ballot  box.  Every  black 
American  over  18  years  of  age  should  already 
be  registered  to  vote,  and  now  making  plans 
to  go  to  the  polls  on  May  7th.  Vote  Repub- 
lican, Democratic,  or  Independent.  Just  vote. 
Organize  a  committee  of  one  to  see  that  you 
get  out  to  vote. 


NIXONOMICS:  11^  PERCENT  IN- 
TEREST RATE— 11  y2  PERCENT  IN- 
FLATION  EQUALS  TTME  TO  MOVE 
IN  NEW  DIRECTION 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NSW    TOKX 

IN  THK  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2t.  1974        ' 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
light  of  recently  released  statistics,  the 
admlnlstratlan's  report  card  on  the  econ- 
omy has  to  be  amended  to  reflect  the 
true  Impact  of  Nixonomlcs:  A  prime  in- 
terest rate  of  at  least  11^6  percent  and 
an  inflationary  price  siirge  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1974  of  exactly  the  same  fig- 
ure: llVa  percent. 

Every  indication  I  have  says  that.  In- 
sofar as  big  business  is  concerned,  things 
are  rosy:  After-tax  profits  climbed  20 
percent  during  the  first  quarter  of  thli 
year  over  a  year  ago  and  pretax  earn- 
ings rose  by  10  percent  during  the  same 
period.  At  the  flame  time,  insofar,  as  the 
American  consumer  is  concerned,  he  la 
clearly  worse  ofif  than  he  was  a  year  ago 
or  than  he  was  on  January  1  of  this  year. 
How  many  more  months  must  we  suffer 
double -digit  price  surges,  percentage 
point  increases  in  lending  rates,  a  decline 
in  housing  starts,  and  fewer  and  fewer 
consumers  able  to  make  ends  meet? 

The  President  has  abandoned  the 
country's  economic  future  to  chance.  I, 
for  one,  do  not  believe  that  the  throw  of 
the  dice  Is  the  best  way  to  run  the  Amer- 
ican economy.  In  April  of  this  year.  I  In- 
troduced legislation  proposing  a  fresh 
e-pproach  to  dealing  with  our  runaway 
economy.  I  believe  we  must  move  m 
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another  direction  quickly  before  it  is  too 

late. 

To  those  of  my  colleagues  and  other 
readers  of  the  Record  who  may  still 
doubt  the  need  to  reexamine  our  present 
economic  policy,  I  commend  the  two  arti- 
cles which  follow  from  the  May  20  edi- 
tion of  the  Wall  Street  Journal : 

"Real"  GNP  Fkxx  6.3  Pescent  in  Pner  Pebioo 
On  Annual  Basis 

Washington. — The  first  quarter  economic 
downturn  and  Inflationary  surge  were  U>th 
worse  than  originally  indicated,  the  latest 
government  figures  show. 

And  one  apparent  bright  spot  In  the  pe- 
riod— a  12<^r  Jump  in  corporate  profits — was 
aolely  the  result  of  price  increases  on  Inven- 
tories. Profits  on  current  production  declined. 

Revised  figures  on  the  "real"  gross  na- 
tional product,  which  is  expressed  In  1958 
dollars  to  strip  away  the  effects  of  inflation, 
show  the  total  output  of  U.S.  goods  and  serv- 
ices dropped  at  a  staggering  0.3%  seasonally 
adjusted  annual  rate  instead  of  the  5.8% 
estimated  a  month  ago,  the  Commerce  De- 
partment said.  Price  Increases  rar.  at  a  huge 
11.5%  annual  rate  Instead  of  the  Initially 
reported  lOS^r . 

OVXSALL  CNF  SISX  KZVISEO 

The  department  revised  the  rise  In  the 
overall  ONP  to  914.7  bUUon,  or  at  a  4.6% 
annual  pace,  from  814.3  billion,  or  4.4% .  This 
puts  the  first  quarter  economic  output  at  a 
(1.352  trillion  annual  rate. 

But  all  of  the  small  upward  revision 
resulted  from  prices  rising  faster  thor  re- 
ported earlier.  The  11.5%  price  increase,  as 
measured  by  the  QNP  price  index,  was  the 
worst  since  the  Korean  war  price  spiral  pro- 
duced a  13%  rate  in  the  first  period  of  1951. 
The  slump  in  "real"  ONP  was  the  largest 
since  a  9.2%  plunge  In  the  first  period  of 
1958,  a  recession  year. 

The  department  said  after-tax  corporate 
profits  in  the  first  period  climbed  to  an 
adjusted  annual  rate  of  $80.2  bUllon  from 
•71.6  billion  in  the  fourth  quarter,  when 
earnings  edged  up  only  0.1  % .  The  figure  was 
30%  above  the  tce.9  bUlioa  rate  of  the  March 
quarter  in  1973.  Pretax  earnings  in  the  first 
quarter  rose  10%  to  a  $140.1  blUlon  annual 
rate  from  1127 JS  bllUon  In  the  fourth  quarter. 

BTTSXMXSS    INVSWTOSDtS 

In  more  normal  periods,  the  sharp  profit 
Incresae  would  suggest  a  robust  economic 
performance.  But.  government  analysts 
quickly  note,  the  first  quarter  figures  were 
Inflated  by  hefty  markups  in  the  values  of 
business  Inventories.  The  first-quarter  mark- 
up in  mventorles  was  831 J  bUUon,  double 
the  tl6.5  builon  adjustment  of  the  previous 
quarter,  and  it  reflects  the  soaring  wholesale 
prices  of  the  first  three  ntonths  of  the  year. 

Profits  arising  from  current  production 
dropped  63  billion,  or  2.7%,  t-  an  adjusted 
annual  rate  of  8108.9   bUlion   before   taxes. 

The  profit  picture  was  bleak  for  most  In- 
dustries last  quarter,  the  department  indi- 
cated. Sharply  higher  earnings  of  petroleum 
refiners,  aided  by  soaring  oil  prices,  and  of 
financial  institutions,  helped  by  record  In- 
terest rates,  were  more  than  offset  by  lower 
earnings  in  other  indtistiies,  particularly 
•uto  makers,  utilities  and  communications 
ooooems. 

Dividend  payments  roes  to  a  8895  bUllon 
annual  rate  from  829  billion  in  the  fourth 
quarter  and  $26.8  bilUon  In'the  1878  period. 
BeUined  earnings,  at  a  850r  blUlon  annual 
rate,  were  up  from  the  previous  quarter's 
843.8  bUllon  and  the  ysar-earller's  840  bilUon. 

^«cosn  Psim  Ratx  of  11   Pcrcsnt  U  Bx- 
r*cTB>  To   Be   Established    iNDCsrsTwrnE 

TOOAT 

A  record  Uy,%  prime  Interest  rate  on 
bank  loans  to  large  corporations  Is  expected 
to  become  industry-wide  today. 
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First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  the  na- 
tion's ninth  largest  bank  In  terms  of  depos- 
its, could  hurdle  even  the  11>^'V  level  and 
raise  its  prime  to  11%%.  based  on  a  formula 
It  uses  to  help  set  its  base  lending  fee.  That 
fee  t£  scheduled  to  be  reviewed  this  morning. 
First  of  Chicago  posted  an  11.40',^  prime  last 
Monday.  The  prime  rate  Is  the  mmimum  in- 
terest fee  banks  charge  on  loans  to  their 
most  credit-worthy  large  corporate  cvis- 
tomers. 

The  11  ■4%  prime  spread  rapidly  Friday 
after  First  National  City  Bank,  New  York's 
largest,  announced  an  increase  from  the 
11 1^  '/'  level  it  initiated  only  one  week  earlier. 

The  Jump  reflected  continued  demand  for 
bank  credit,  and  higher  weekly  average 
money-market  interest  rates. 

Some  two  dozen  leading  banks  followed 
Citibank  in  raising  their  prime  rates  to 
lli,2'<.  Among  them  were  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  Chemical  Bank,  Bankers  Trust  Co. 
and  Franklin  National  Bank,  all  in  New 
York;  Bank  of  America,  the  nation's  largest, 
and  WeUs  Fargo  Bank  In  San  Francisco;  Se- 
curity Pacific  National  Bank  in  Los  Angeles; 
Mellon  Bank  in  Pittsburgh;  First  National 
Bank  in  Boston  and  National  Bank  of 
Detroit. 

The  Increase  is  the  Uth  general  rise  in 
the  banking  Industry's  base  lending  fee  since 
mid-Ms  rch. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York 
said  Friday  commercial  and  Industrial  loans 
at  the  12  major  New  York  banks  rose  an  es- 
timated $90  mUllon  for  the  week  ended  last 
Wednesday.  That  corrected  a  previous  report 
that  business  loans  were  up  $399  million  in 
the  week.  The  Fed  explained  that  one  major 
bank  had  made  a  large  error  in  reporting 
loans  on  Its  books. 

T^e  news  that  loan  demand  was  more 
moderate  than  originally  reported  triggered 
some  money-market  activity.  Treasury  bills, 
which  sold  off  when  the  original  figures  were 
released,  recovered  a  portion  of  their  losses, 
dealers  said.  But  the  recovery  was  short-lived. 

The  13-week  bill  closed  on  some  dealers' 
sheets  unchanged  at  7.04%  bid.  The  com- 
panion 26-week  bill  ended  at  8.22%  bid,  up 
from  8.18^, . 


JUDGE  JACK  A.  LIPARI  OF  THE 
MAHONING  COUNTY  COURT,  OHIO, 
IS  HONORED  AT  TESTIMONIAL 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28.  1974 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
on  Sunday,  May  19.  1974.  Mahoning 
County  Judge  Jack  A.  LIpari  was  hon- 
ored by  his  many  friends  in  the  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio  area. 

In  addition  to  a  testimonial  dinner  and 
dance  at  Our  Lady  of  Mt.  Carmel  hall, 
the  progi-am  included  a  special  Mass,  in 
which  the  priest  chanted  petitions  and 
read  passages  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  containing  spiritual  guid- 
ance and  advice  for  Judges. 

During  the  testimonial  dinner.  Dr. 
Raffaele  Oesini,  representative  of  Egldio 
Ortona,  Italian  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  presented  Judge  LIpari 
the  Commander  of  the  Order  of  Merit  of 
the  Republic  of  Italy  Award  for  the 
judge's  contribution  to  and  promotkm 
of  the  Italian  culture  and  heritage. 

Participants  in  the  affair  included: 
Ohio  Supreme  Court  Justice  Frank  D. 
Celebreze,  Ohio  Transportation  Direc- 
tor   J.     Philip     Richley,     Youngstown 
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Mayor  Jack  C.  Himter,  Rev.  Joseph  lati, 
pastor  of  Our  Lady  of  Mt.  Carmel 
Church,  Rev.  Frank  Timar,  Very  Rev. 
Anselm  J.  Viano,  and  Italian  Cons>il  Dr. 
Mario  Anziano. 

Mr.  Ralph  R.  Ranalli  was  chairman 
of  the  te.<:timonial  dinner  committee.  He 
was  assisted  by  Anthony  J.  Tucci,  An- 
thony C.  Pannunzio,  Rocco  J.  Mangi- 
neliia,  John  Trimboh,  and  Pasquale 
Leone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  express  my 
sincere  congratulations  to  Judjge  Lipari 
and  his  lovely  wife,  Antoinette,  on  re- 
ceiving this  award.  I  am  proud  to  be 
counted  among  Judge  and  Mrs.  Liparl's 
many  friends. 

I  insert  portions  of  the  Mass  said  for 
Judge  Lipari  in  the  Record  at  this  time: 

PRAYEK 

O  Lord  God  Almlfebty,  You  give  us  aU  the 
gDod  things  of  this  world.  You  gave  Judges  to 
your  people  of  old  to  govern  them.  Today  we 
honor  one  ot  our  judges — Jack  Lip&rl.  As  he 
is  knighted  with  merit  by  our  Motherland — 
you  send  your  Holy  Spirit  upon  him  to  guide 
him  with  wisdom.  We  make  our  prayer 
through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Chritt  our  Lord 
who  live  with  you  forever  and  ever.  Amen. 

naST   READING 

Reading  From  The  Book  Of  Exodus — Advice 
to  Jvtdges. — "You  shall  not  repeat  a  false  re- 
port. Do  not  Join  wicked  in  puttmg  your 
hand,  as  an  unjuet  witness,  upon  anyone. 
Neither  shall  you  allege  the  example  of  the 
many  as  an  excuse  for  doing  wrong,  nor  ahall 
you,  when  testlfjrlng  In  a  lawsuit,  side  with 
the  many  in  perverting  Justice.  You  shall  not 
favor  a  poor  man  in  his  lawsuit. 

"When  you  come  upon  your  enemy's  ox  and 
ass  going  astray,  see  to  it  that  it  is  returned 
to  him.  When  you  notice  the  ass  of  bne  who 
hates  you  lying  prostrate  under  his  burden, 
by  no  means  desert  him;  help  him.  rather,  to 
raise  it  up.  "You  shaU  not  deny  one  of  your 
needy  feUow  men  his  rights  in  his  lawsuit. 
You  shaU  keep  away  from  anything  dishon- 
est. The  innocent  and  the  Just  you  shaU  not 
put  to  death,  nor  shall  you  acquit  the  guilty. 
Never  take  a  bribe,  for  a  bribe  blinds  even  the 
most  clear-sighted  and  twists  the  words  even 
of  the  Just.  You  shall  not  oppress  an  alien; 
you  well  know  how  it  feels  to  be  an  alien, 
since  you  were  once  aliens  yourselves  in  the 
land  of  Egypt. 

SECOND   EEADINC 

Reading  from  St.  PaiU's  second  letter  to 
Timothy — Chapter  4 — Verses  1-9. — And  so  I 
solemnly  urge  you  before  Ood  and  before 
Jesus  Christ — who  will  some  day  Judge  the 
livmg  and  the  dead  when  he  appears  to  set 
up  his  kingdom — to  preach  the  Word  of  Ood 
urgently  at  all  times,  whenever  you  get  the 
chance.  In  season  and  out,  when  it  la  con- 
\enlent  and  when  it  is  not.  Correct  and  re- 
buke your  people  when  they  need  It,  en- 
courage them  to  do  it  right,  and  all  the  time 
be  feeding  them  patiently  with  God's  Word. 
For  there  Is  going  to  come  a  time  when  peo- 
ple won't  listen  to  the  truth,  but  wlU  go 
around  looking  for  teachers  who  wiU  tell 
them  Just  what  they  want  to  hear.  They 
won't  listen  to  what  the  Bible  says  but  wlU 
Blithely  follow  their  own  misguided  Ideas. 
Staml  steady,  and  dont  be  afraid  of  suffer- 
ing for  the  Lord.  Bring  others  to  Christ. 
Leave  nothing  imdone  that  you  ought  to  do. 
I  say  this  beoause  I  won't  be  around  to  help 
you  very  much  longer.  My  time  has  almost 
run  out.  Very  soon  now  I  will  be  on  my  way 
to  heaven.  I  have  fought  long  and  hard  for 
my  Lord,  and  through  It  all  I  have  kept 
true  to  him.  And  now  the  time  has  come  for 
me  to  stop  nghUag  and  rest.  In  heaven  a 
crown  Is  waiting  for  me  which  the  Lord,  the 
righteous  Judge,  wUl  give  me  on  that  great 
day  of  his  return.  And  not  Just  to  me,  but 
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to  aU  those  whoae  lives  show  that  they  are 
eagerly  looking  forward  to  his  coming  back 
again. 

OoaPM,:    J».    14:23-29 

A  reading  from  the  holy  gospel  a(>eorcllnK 
to  John. 
People:  Glory  to  you.  liord. 
Jesus  said  to  his  disciples:   "Anyone  who 
loves  me  will  be  true  to  my  word,  and  my 
Father  wlU  love  him;  we  wUl  come  to  hUn 
and  make  our  dwelling  place  with  him  al- 
ways. He  who  does  not  love  me  does  not  keep 
my    words.    Yet    the    word    you   hear   la   not 
mine:  it  comes  from  the  Father  who  sent  me. 
This  much  have  I  told  you  while  I  was  stui 
with    you;    the   Paraclete,   the   Holy   Spirit 
whom  the  Father  will  send  In  my  name.  wUl 
instruct  you  In  everything,  and  remind  you 
of  all  that  I  told  you.   Peace'  is  my  farewell 
to  you.  my   peace  is  my  gift  to  you;   I  do 
not  give  It  to  you  as  the  world  gives  peace. 
Do   not  be  distressed  or  fearful.   You  have 
heard  me  say,  'I  go  away  for  a  while,  and 
I  come  back  to  you."  If  you  triUy  loved  me 
you    would    rejoice    to   have    me   go   to    the 
Father,  for  the  Father  Is  greater  than  I.  I 
teU  you  this  now  before  it  takes  place,  so 
that  when  it  takes  place  you  may  believe  — 
This  Is  the  Oospel  of  the  Lord. 

People:   Praise  to  you.  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

PETITTONS    CHANTED     BY     PRXXST 

Lord  God— giver  of  Leaders  to  your  People 
se.id  yoiT  Holy  Spirit  upon  us  as  we  pray: 
That  Judge  Llparl  may  continue  to  serve  you 
and  your  people  with  honesty,  wisdom  and 
sincerity — we  pray  to  the  Lord. 

That  the  people  he  serves  will  truly  ap- 
preciate bu  services— we  pray  to  the  Lord 
That  your  Holy  Spirit  wlU  guide  all  leaders 
px  Government  with  honesty  and  wisdom— 
we  pray  to  the  Lord. 

That  you  wUl  bless  all  here  gathered  with 
peace,  health  and  prosperity— we  pray  to  the 
Lord.  That  you  wUl  permit  our  deceased 
Loved  ones  to  take  our  prayers  to  your  altar 
on  high  as  they  share  your  eternity— we  pray 
to  the  Lord.  '  *^    ' 

For  all  our  Intentions  (Pause)— we  pray  to 
the  Lord. 

CEREMONY 

My  dear  friends — we  are  gathered  together 
to  honor  a  man  who  has  been  outsUndlne 
In  bis  service  to  hU  people. 

By  your  presence  here  you  attest  to  this 
man's  honor  and  worthiness. 

Now  I  ask  you  Judge  Llparl  and  you  An- 
nette, his  co-sharer  In  Love  and  Life,  to  come 
forth.  (Pause)  Judge  OenuCects— Wife  stand 
by — 

Do  you  Judge  Llparl  accept  the  honor 
about  to  be  bestowed  upon  you. 

Do  you  Lady  Annette  agree  to  the  Knight- 
hood of  Your  Spouse,  and  to  his  worthiness 

Then  1  charge  you  to  continue  In  your 
dedicated  and  tolerant  sharing  spirit  of  Love 

Do  you  In  all  humility  deem  yourself 
worthy  of  this  honor? 

WUl  you  pledge  yoursetf  to  a  full  hearted- 
dedicated  service  to  your  people. 

Then  may  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  descend 
^n  you  as  I  knight  You— into  the  order 
or  Commandatore  de  Mento— May  th*  Al- 
mighty Steer  you  with  wisdom  so  that  you 
tnay  be  a  true  Knight  of  freely  bestowed 
Klndoesses. 

Arise— Sir  Knight  and  accept  the  medal  of 

^?J^  ^  ^  bestowed  upon  you  by  the  Re- 
ptmllc  of  Italy. 

AMBASSADOK 

Do  you  reverend  Father  agree  that  this 
Konor  should  be  bestowed  upon  Judge  Llparl? 
ITiea  as  the  RepresenUtlve  of  the  Republic  of 
Italy  and  the  Italian  Ambassador  Zgldlo  Or- 
toaa.  I.  Haflaele  Geslnl.  vested  with  this  au- 
thority pin  you  with  this  madal  of  honor 

I  congratuUte  you  Annette  as  Lady  Llparl 
and  ask  you  to  continue  supporting  your  hua- 
fland  in  his  dedicated  Service  to  humanity 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


I  charge  you  people  who  are  present  In  testi- 
monial to  this  knight  to  continue  your  sup- 
port and  cooperation.  To  give  of  yourselves 
freely  In  service  to  the  betterment  of  your 
kindred  and  I  charge  you  to  excel  as  citizens 
of  this  God  blessed  Land  of  America. 
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POST   COMMITNION 

tord  Triune  God— creator  of  the  universe 
and  all  its  Life.  We  thank  you  for  the  Bless- 
ings of  this  day;  the  honor  of  Judge  Llparl; 
and  the  love  of  my  people.  Bless  us  all  as  we 
each  travel  the  Journey  of  life  you  have  set 
ox'r  feet  upon.  You  who  live  forever  and  ever 


HEALTH  EXPERT  TESTIFIES  ABOUT 
HEALTH  EFFECTS  OF  AIR  POLLU- 
TION 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CAUrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28.  1974 

Mr.     BROWN     of     California.     Mr. 
Speaker,  my  own  views  on  air  pollution 
legislation  have  been  presented  to  this 
body  frequently.   I  have  attempted   to 
stress   the   importance   of   the   adverse 
health  effects  of  air  pollution,  and  the 
need  for  the  Congress  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic health.  A  noted  health  expert  recently 
gave  an  excellent  statement  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Environmental  Pollution  of 
the  XJB.  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Worlcs.  Because  this  body  continues  to 
debate  the  need  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  frequently  without  benefit  or  refer- 
ence to  the  health  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem. I  believe  this  testimony  should  be 
made  avaUable  to  the  entire  Congress 
For  this  reason  I  ins-rt  the  statement 
of  Bertram  W.  Car  now,  MX>.,  into  the 
Recou)  at  this  time. 
The  statement  follows : 
STATEintNT  or  Bertkam  W.  Cabnow,  MX). 
My  name  Is  Bertram  W.  Carnow.  Ha  D..  of 
Chicago.  WhUe  I  am  speaking  today  on  fcrhalf 
of  the  National  Clean  Air  Coalition  and  the 
American  Public  Health  Aascclatlon.  I  hold 
a  number  of  other  affiliations  and  positions 
which  mr»y  Interest  the  Subcommittee.  I  am 
Professor  and  Director  of  Occupational  and 
Environmental  Medicine  at  the  University  of 
lUlncls  School  of  Public  Healt-h  and  also  hold 
a  Professorship  at  the  University  of  nilnols 
Lincoln  School   of  Medicine.   Department  of 
PrevenUve  Medicine  and  Commimlty  Health 
I   serve   as  Director   of   the   Environmental 
Health  Research  Center  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois Institute  of  Environmental  Quality  and 
am  environmental  consultant  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  nilnois   Additionally.  I  am  Chairman 
of   the   AmerV?an   Public  Health   Association 
Energy  Task  Force  which  will  sborUy  publish 
a  major  study  entlUed,    ■Health  and  Safety 
Effects  of  Energy  Systems  "  and  Chairman  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  Panel  on 
Sulfur  Dioxide  which  wUl  shortly  report  for- 
mally  to   this  Subcommittee.   At   the  local 
level.   I   have   been  Medical   Director  of  the 
Chicago  Luni?  Association  since  1967   a  chest 
consultant  at  the  Union  Health  Services  since 
1967  and  attending  physician  and  chest  con- 
sulUnt  at  the  Michael  Reese  and  University 
of  UUools  Hospitals. 

I  am  a  Fellow  In  the  American  PuWIc 
Health  Association,  a  Fellow  In  the  Royal 
8o<Hety  of  Health,  a  FeUdv  In  American  Col- 
lege of  Chest  Physlclana,  and  a  member  of 
numerous  medical  and  scientific  omnlza- 
tloos.  " 


The  National  Clean  Air  Coalition  and  th. 
American  Public  Health  Association  havt 
asked  me  to  represent  them  here  today  ta 
provide  some  comments  on  the  Clean  Air 
Act  from  a  physician's  viewpoint.  I  will  shaw 
with  you  some  of  my  concerns  based  onia 
years  of  observing  and  treating  humans  suf-  ' 
ferlng  from  the  effects  of  air  pollutants  and 
10  years  of  epidemiologic  study  of  air  mT 
lution's  Impact  on  health. 

My  concerns  about  the  Impact  of  air  nol 
lutants  on  health  must  been  seen  as  parto/ 
a  total  concern  for  public  health  m  view  ot 
what  is  occurring  in  regard  to  the  dlseaasi 
afflicting  Americans,  particularly  cardlovs*. 
cular   diseases.    bronchltU    and    emphysenu 
and  lung  cancer.  The  major  killer,  cardio- 
vascular  disease,   particularly   coronary  «- 
tery   disease,    now   klUs   60    percent   of  su 
Americans.  Bronchitis  and  emphysema  dis 
able  mUllons  and  are  responsible  as  a  pn. 
mary  and  secondary  cause  for  some  loo^ 
deaths  each  year.  Lung  cancer  has  Increawd 
to  the  point   where  It  kUls  more  Amerlcsn 
males    than    all    other    cancers    combined 
These   are   all   noninfectious  diseases    haw 
multiple   causes,    insidious   onset   and   verr 
long  IncubaUon  period.  What  is  most  trj- 
tratmg  to  clinicians  U  that  when  they  sd- 
pear  they  are  Irreversible,  in  a  majority  S 
cases,  and  very  little  can  be  done  for  tbo« 
who  suffer  from  them.  I  note  this  in  reU- 
tlon  to  air  pollution  because  studies  carried 
out  by  our  group  at  the  University  of  nil- 
nols.   by   the   Federal   EPA.   and   by  othen 
strongly  suggest  that  air  pollution  Is  an  Iib. 
portant  factor  in  all  of  these  diseases 

In  view  of  the  nature  of  the  onset  and  Ir- 
reverslbUlty  of  these  dlsea«,s,  it  becoot. 
critical  to  define  the  major  causltlve  aeenU 
in  order  to  practice  primary  preventlon!^Aiid 
this  represents  one  of  my  major  concerns 
m  regard  to  air  pollutants. 

A  few  comments  about  health  effects  u- 
sesament  and  its  use  as  a  basis  for  standards- 
setting  are  now  In  order.  Air  pollution  stand- 
ards, like  other  health  standards,  reflect  so- 
cial, economic  and  political  decisions.  Too 
often,  however,  standards  are  viewed  as  levels 
which  protect  the  health  of  all  people  This, 
of  course,  la  Just  not  true.  The  environment 
is  essentially  hostile,  and  humans,  as  biologi- 
cal  organisms  with  varying  degrees  of  re- 
sistance  and  adaptive  capacity,  are  In  a  con- 
tinuous struggle  with  It.  Any  factor  In  the 
environment  which  Increases  Its  hostlUty  or 
anything  lowering  the  resUtance  of  humans 
decreases  adapUbillty.   When  one  views  the 
health  effects  of  air  pollutants  on  humans  In 
the  context  of  this  struggle.  It  becomes  ob- 
V,^  ^^  *°  •  heterogeneous  populaUon  of 
200  nuillon  people  with  varying  abUlty  to 
adapt,  for  example  those  with  genetic  de- 
fects,  astimia,  allergies,  heart  disease    and 
lung  dlseaw.  there  can  be  no  well  d^flnMl 
threshold  or  safe  level.  Onr  studies  and  tba« 
of   others   strongly   Indicate    that   at  every 
level  of  air  poUutlon.  someone's  health  1»  af- 
fected adversely,  and  someone  may  die. 

Human  adaptive  capacity  is  limited  by 
many  factors  in  addition  to  those  noted,  In- 
cludlrg  developmenui  defects,  personal 
habits,  physical  and  mental  stress  and  living 
conditions.  The  latter  includes  poor  housing, 
medical  care  and  nutrition.  All  of  these  are 
envtronnoental  stressors  which  tend  to  di- 
minish adaptive  capacity  of  humans.  A  de- 
taUed  listing  of  these  factors  U  attached  ss 
Appendix  1. 

Those  populatlors  at  high  risk  because  of 
llmlte*  aWUty  to  adapt  have  not  been  well 
denned,  and  the  pollution  levels  at  whldi 
various  groups  may  be  e.ndiangered  have  not. 
In  most  cases  been  adequately  quantlUted. 
While  smne.  like  cardtaca  and  asthmatMt. 
are  well  known,  others  like  those  with  sidkto 
cell  anemia  or  alphsi  antl-trypsin  deflcmey 
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are  Just  now  being  recognized.  It  Is  there- 
fore critical  to  consider  both  the  numbers 
and  kinds  of  pei^le  at  high  risk  at  different 
pollution  levels  and  the  poUutlon  levels 
themselves,  if  we  are  to  make  decisions  in 
regard  to  the  Impact  of  environmental 
stresses  on  human  health. 

Two  other  Important   and   related   ques- 
tions which  have  not  been  adequately  dealt 
with  and  must  be  answered  relate  to  the 
concept  of  total  body  burden  and  synergism. 
While  most  of  the  standards  have  been  based 
upon  epidemiologic  data.  In  some  cases,  seri- 
ous consideration  has  been  given  to  setting 
standards  based  on  data  obtained  in  studies 
of  normal  populations  exposed  to  single  pol- 
lutants.   Drawing    conclusions    from    these 
data  can  be  hazardous,  since,  in  life,  hu- 
mans are  exposed  to  many  sources  of  the 
same     pollutants.     For     example     carbon 
monoxide  may  enter  the  blood  stream  via 
clgiLrette  smoke,  automobile  exhaust,  indus- 
trial and  energy  sources.   Lead   is  another 
case  in  point.  As  an  automobile  pollutant. 
It  may  be  inhaled  from  the  air  and  Ingested 
with  street  dirt.  In  addition,  many  other  po- 
tential sources  exist  such  as  Ingestion  from 
toothpaste  tubes,  leaded  paint,  cheap  pot- 
tery, and  so  on.  It  Is  critical  to  understand 
that  it  doesn't  matter  what  the  source;  the 
total  burden  faced  by  the  body  represents 
the  environmental  stress.  Additionally,  mtU- 
tlple  pollutants  such  as  sulfur  dioxide,  nitro- 
gen dioxide,  ozone,  and  cigarette  smoke,  to 
name  a  few,  all  Impact  on  a  single  target 
organ,    the    lung.    Thus,    consideration    of 
standards  based  on  a  single  source  of  a  single 
pollutant    ntay    not    adequately    safeguaM 
human    health.    This    is    particularly    true 
when  one  considers  that  70  million  Ameri- 
cans smoke   significant    numbers    of   ciga- 
rettes, and  are  therefore  at  high  riak  when 
exposed  to  these  pollutants. 

Another  important  point  to  keep  In  mind 
when  considering  the  safety  of  standards  re- 
lates to  the  concept  of  synergism,  that  is,  two 
materials  which  have  a  greater  than  addi- 
tive effect  when  acting  together.  In  regard 
to  lungs,  for  example,   sulfur  dioxide   and 
ozone  have  been  found  to  act  synergistlcally, 
affecting   the   lungs   much   more    adversely 
when  both  are  present  than  when  they  are 
presented  singly  in  equivalent  amounts.  In 
"tatton  to  the  severe  problem  Imposed  by 
the  growing  rates  of  lung  cancer  deaths,  syn- 
ergistic effects  should  also  be  of  considerable 
concern.  Studies  which  we  have  carried  out 
suggest  that  for  every  microgram  of  benso- 
(a)  pyrene.  a  carcinogen  present  in  the  air 
and  used  in  this  case  aa  a  marker  since  other 
carcinogens  are  also  present,  per  thotisand 
cubic  meter  of  air.  there  appears  to  be  a  6% 
mcreaae  m  lung  cancer  deaths.  It  is  our  esti- 
mate that  a  60%  reduction  In  urban  air  pol- 
lution nught  result  in  a  20%  reduction  in 
l«mg  cancer.  IHe  carcinogenic  effect  of  as- 
oestos  and  cigarettes  and  radioactive  mate- 
rt»l8  Mid  cigarettes  are  weU  known.  It  would 
wao  appear  that  air  poUutants  and  cigarettes 
may  act  synerglstlcaUy.  causing  this  dread 
owease.  For  these  reasons,  pure  physiological 
studies  should  not  become  Instltutlonallaed 
!ll»',fr^  *^  standard;  such  standards  will 
not  likely  protect  the  health  of  our  hetero- 
geneous population  of   a   hundrwd   million 
people  ejn)oeed   to  multiple  environmental 
tasmta^The  Clean  Air  Act.  of  course,  r«oog- 
wawthe  principles  of  synergism,  of  multiple 
wurcee,  and  the  need  for  considering  total 
Dooy  burden.  FMenU  standaitls  most  often 
oonot.  Congress  should  strive  to  assure  that 
"""principles  are  continually  recognized 
*«««owr,  Ooogress  should  foster  the  view- 
point that  clean  ah-  standards  are  the  mini- 
mmn  protective  measures  for  public  health 
Kather  than  a  standard -by-standard  ap- 
^teal  of  the  existing  EPA  reguUtlona,  It 
might  be  more  useful  to  direct  the  Sub- 
committee's    attention    to    four    significant 
CXX 10*4— Part  13 
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health  hazards  which  have  not  been  con- 
sidered in  the  current  standards.  These  In- 
clude   resplrable    particulates     (those    less 
than  6  microns  in  size),  alx  borne  carcino- 
gens, toxic  metals  and  derivatives  of  sulfur 
dioxide,  namely  acid  sulfates  and  sulfuric 
add  aerosols.  Ambient  air  quality  standards 
do  not  exist  for  any  of  these  materials  de- 
spite the  fact  that  there  Is  strong  scientific 
evidence  that  they  Jeopardize  human  health. 
The  air  pollution-lung  cancer  study  noted 
above  and  studies  examining  SO=,  sulfates, 
and  acid  aerosols,  mcmo\n,  find  correlation 
between  variations  of  levels  of  these  pol- 
lutants and  of  mortality  and  morbidity  rates. 
I  recognize  that  some  of  the  analytical  and 
monitoring  equipment  is  not  fully  developed. 
However,  in  some  areas,  particulate  ni^^wg 
and  monitoring  of  many  air  borne  carcino- 
gens    such    as    benzo(a)  pyrene    and    trace 
metals  can  and  should  be  measured  so  that 
better    quantitative    assessment    of    their 
health  Impact  can  be  made,  even  though  it 
appears  that  development  of  standards  are 
some  years  away.  Since  they  are  recognized 
at  least  qualltaUvely  as  hazardous  materials, 
strict  control  of  fuel  sources  and  combus- 
tion methods  must  be  maintained  In  the 
Interim.  Mass  conversion  to  high  sulfur  coal 
for  tn-ban  energy  production  without  string- 
ent control  procedtires  will  unquestionably 
resxilt  In   Increased   lUnees.   disability,   and 
death    among    urban    dwellers,    particularly 
those  with  heart  and  lung  disease.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  maintain  the  language  of  the 
Senate  Emergency  Energy  legislation  passed 
on  Tuesday.  It  Is  much  preferable  to  the 
House  version. 

I  should  like  now  to  turn  to  another  area 
of  concern,  namely  the  nature  of  pollution 
control  procedures.  There  appears  to  be  a 
trend  toward  adopting  high  stacks  #nd  di- 
rected plumes  (intermediate  control  strate- 
gies) as  a  major  poUutlon  control  strategy. 
It  has  been  stiggested  that  the  use  of  this 
method  of  dlsp^lon  during  non- inversion 
periods  represents  a  reasonable  method  for 
disposing  of  SO,  and  parUculate  air  poUut- 
ants, particularly  the  former.  There  is 
mounting  evidence  to  suggest  that  t.hii^ 
would  be  a  very  poor  strategy. 

Acid  sulfates  and  sulfuric  acid  are  moi« 
toxic  than  sulfur  dioxide  Itself.  They  are 
formed  In  large  quantities  in  the  air  from 
emitted  So,.  Recent  evidence  suggests  that 
high  stacks  lead  to  the  formation  of  stable 
clouds  of  these  toxic  substances.  Thus,  rather 
than  dUTusing  and  dissipating  these  mate- 
rials, this  strategy  may  actuaUy  Increase  the 
stable  concentrations  of  these  more  harmful 
poUutants  and,  indeed,  may  affect  much 
larger  populations  than  those  In  the  urban 
areas  where  the  poUutants  are  developed. 
There  appears  to  be  good  evidence  that  large 
cloud  masses  of  these  agents  are  present 
over  the  Nortbastem  United  States,  so  that 
even  those  In  rural  areas  are  now  being  ex- 
posed to  stgnlflcant  levels  of  toxic  SO,  de- 
rivatives. This  effect  may  prevaU  even  though 
SO,  levels  near  the  ground  are  decreasing. 
This  phenomenon  may  be  true  with  toxic 
materials,  also. 

A  substance  like  lead,  for  example,  which 
is  Immutable  and  does  not  disappear.  Is  ^ni^ 
emitted  from  the  stacks,  and  whUe  It  may 
be  diffused.  It  ultimately  reaches  the  ground 
and  remains  there.  In  addition,  where  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  these  stacks  are  present 
in  a  relatively  smaU  area,  the  result  is  one  at 
blowing  dirty  air  from  one  place  to  another. 
Considerations  of  technical  feaslbUlty  ^M 
rellablUty  aside,  the  high  stack,  directed 
plume  strategy  is  best  labeled  as  an  epidemi- 
ological gamble.  At  stake,  of  course,  is  hu- 
man disease  and  death.  I  therefore  suggest 
that  federal  dollars  might  be  better  aUocated 
toward  elimination  of  these  poUutants  by 
other  devices,  the  use  of  cleaner  fuels,  more 
complete  combustion  methods,  and  the  ex- 
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ploratlon    of    new    methods    for    producing 
clean  energy. 

Another  area  of  concern  from  the  medical 
viewpoint  Is  the  adequacy  of  the  health  care 
delivery  system  to  deal  with  increased  pa- 
tient demand  during  periods  of  high  poUu- 
tlon. Studies  by  our  group  In  Chicago,  over 
the  past  8  years,  have  suggested  significant 
increases  In  cardiac  and  respiratory  disease 
and  death  on  days  when  sulfur  dioxide  is 
elevated.  Diu-ing  a  1969  high  poUutlon  epi- 
sode, hospitalization  of  bronchitlcs  was 
markedly  increased,  when  compared  to  either 
before  or  after  the  episode.  The  need  tat 
planning  for  such  occurrences  Is  clear.  Com- 
munities must  promulgate  plans  for  emer- 
gency care  during  poUuUon  crises.  This  plan- 
ning should  Include,  perhaps,  medical  sur- 
veillance of  certain  groups  at  high  risk  such 
as  cardiacs,  bronchitlcs  and  asthmatics,  new- 
boms  and  very  young  Infants.  I  feei  that 
Congress  and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  may  be  weU  directed  to  InvesUgate 
thU  area  In  detaU  from  the  national  per- 
spective. 

I  have  dealt  at  great  lengths  with  the  Im- 
portance of  defining  those  populations  at 
high  risk.  QuaUtatlve  definition  of  those  at 
rUk  will  permit  physicians  to  caution  those 
patients  regarding  leveU  of  activity  during 
high  poUutlon  periods  and  coxinsel  them  (Ml 
the  advlslblUty  of  living  in  highly  poUuted 
areas.  For  other  reasons  also,  It  is  critical  to 
make  an  assessment  of  those  at  high  risk, 
since  the  only  way  that  decisions  can  be 
made  regarding  safe  levels  wlU  be  to  develop 
dose -response  relationships  and  establish  the 
nxnnbers  at  risk  at  each  level  of  poUutlon. 
Models  which  have  been  developed  by  our 
group  WlU  shortly  appear  as  a  Ford  Fotinda- 
tion/Amerlcan  Public  Health  Association 
Energy  Report,  soon  to  be  released.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  studies  attempting  to  find  those 
at  high  risk  and  quantitatlng  the  level  of 
rlak  have  not  been  assigned  high  priority  by 
the  Federal  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  If  this  is  true,  it  would  be  most  tin- 
fortimate,  and  I  would  urge  that  It  receive 
the  emphasis  that  most  of  us  in  the  field 
believe  It  should  have. 

FlnaUy,  I  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  advo* 
cate  fuU  funding  for  the  Clean  Air  Act  and 
e^>eclaUy  for  the  ln4>]eiaentatlon  of  the 
State  Plans  sometime  hence.  I  must  also  em- 
phasize that  this  funding  should  provide  for 
ample  mtiltldisclpllnary  training  in  both  air 
poUutlon  epidemiology  and  control  tech- 
nology. 

My  written  statement  Is  now  concluded. 
Thank  you  for  permitting  ms  to  appear  be- 
fore yoxi.  I  ahaU  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions  you  may  have. 

Appendix  1  From  "Health  akd  Satitt  Efitcts 
orEyncT  Ststxms"  a  Drapt  Repost  op  thi 
AicsncAir  Pinnjc  Hkaltr  AssocuiTioir 
Factors  which  Decrease  the  Host's  Resist- 
ance to  Environment  Stressors: 


•Hypercholesteiolemla. 

■Diabetes  with  athetosclsrosls. 

Asthma. 

Cystic  fibrosis. 

'Alpha  antl-trypsin  deficiency. 

Cystic  disease  of  the  lungs. 

Hsrpogammaglobullnema. 

•Tetralogy  of  FaUot. 

'Atrial  or  ventrloolar  wall  'lTf»fitt. 

•Valvular  defects. 

Sickle  OBU  Anomt^ 

aiuoose-8-phoq>hat0    dabydrogenaae    dis- 
order. 

AUerglc  predispositions. 

OBVKLOPMKNTAL    OErSCTS 

Cor  pulmonale  (secondaiy  to  chronic  ob- 
structive pulmonary  disease). 

•No  data  but  might  be  expected  to  be  at 
high  risk. 
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Hypertension  with  left  ventricular  disease. 

Coronary  insufficiency  ('wltli  or  without 
angina). 

Rheumatic  heart  disease. 

•Congestive  heart  failure  (secondary  to 
atherosclerotic  heart  dtseaae) . 

Chronic  bronchitis. 

Emphysema. 

•Kyphoscoliosis. 

Advanced  (active  orlnactlve)  tuberctUosU, 
histoplasmosis. 

Bronchiectasis. 

FEXSOMAI.  HABTFS 

Cigarette  smoking. 
•Heavy  exertion. 

PHTSICAL  coMDinoir 

Aging  or  debilitation. 
•Premature  or  newborn  state. 
Preschool  ages. 
•Obesity. 

LIVING  COMSmOIfB 

Overcrowding. 
Malnutrition. 
Excessive  cold. 


WHAT  TO  A  SLAVE  IS  THE  FOURTH 
OP  JULY? 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  mew  TOSK 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  move 
toward  tbe  Blcoitennial  year  and  the 
great  nf^^""'^^  birthday  celebratloh  we 
in  the  minority  commonities  (xmtinue  to 
feel  a  certain  sense  of  irony  that  great 
sums  have  been  appropriated  and  are 
being  spent  to  celebrate  200  years  of 
American  histoi-y  at  a  time  when  the 
minority  citizens,  who  In  the  most  part 
have  been  left  out  of  the  mainstream  of 
that  history,  are  still  suffering  the  type 
of  economic  and  social  deprlvatlmi  that 
makes  obscene  great  expenditures  for 
self-congratulation  at  the  expense  of 
moneys  that  could  be  going  to  social  pro- 
grams. 

It  Is  because  of  ttils  bitter  irony  that  I 
have  consistently  opposed  the  authoriza- 
tions for  appropriations  for  Bicentennial 
activities. 

The  Afro-American  Bicentennial  Cor- 
poration located  here  in  Washlngtcoi. 
D.C.  has  been  attempting  to  Influence 
Bicentennial  planning  in  a  more  positive 
direction.  Under  leadership  of  Vincent 
and  Bob  DeForrest  the  Afro-American 
Bicentennial  Corporation  has  been  lob- 
bsrlng  for  more  meaningful  Bicentennial 
projects,  projects  which  will  leave  a 
legacy  of  which  we  can  be  proud  In  the 
next  hundred  years  of  our  existence. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the  Amster- 
dam News  in  its  issue  of  Saturday, 
May  11, 1974,  paid  editorial  tribute  to  the 
Afro-American  Bicentennial  Corpora- 
tion in  an  editorial  entitled.  "Pood  Por 
Thought."  I  place  it  In  the  Rbcord  for 
the  information  of  my  colleagues: 
Pooo  roB  Trought 

Tbe  Afro-American  Bicentennial  Corpora- 
tion In  Washington,  D.C,  Is  taking  a  bard 
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line    mpproacti    to    America's    Bicentennial 
Ooirporatlon. 

Tar  example,  the  organization  has  posed  a 
question:  "How  were  certain  groups  (In- 
dians, Mexican-Americans,  Blacks,  women, 
/^iH#nf  etc.)  rendered  Invisible  In  the  his- 
toric, narrative  and  cultural  symbols  of  the 
American  majority?  How  does  our  view  of 
history  have  to  change  when  the  stories  of 
these  people  are  told?" 

Continuing  on  this  hard  line  of  approach 
to  the  Centennial,  the  organization  quotes 
the  famous  words  of  Frederick  Douglass  on 
his  views  concerning  America's  celebration 
of  the  fourth  of  July  when  he  said: 

"What  to  the  American  Slave  Is  your 
Fourth  of  July?  I  answer,  a  day  that  reveals 
to  >«*"'  more  than  aU  other  days  of  the  year, 
the  gross  Injustice  and  cruelty  to  which  he 
Is  the  constant  victim.  To  him  your  celebra- 
tion \a  a  sham;  your  boasted  liberty  an  un- 
holy license;  your  national  greatness,  your 
sounds  of  rejoicing  are  empty  and  heartless; 
your  denunciation  of  tyrants,  brass-fronted 
Impudence;  your  shouts  of  liberty  and  equal- 
ity, hoUow  mockery;  your  prayers  and  hymns, 
your  sermons  and  thanksgivings,  with  all 
your  religious  parade  and  solenmlty,  are  to 
Mm  mere  bombast,  fraud,  deception.  Im- 
piety, and  hypocrisy — a  thin  veU  to  cover  up 
crimes  which  would  disgrace  a  nation  of 
savages." 

The  Afro-American  Bicentennial  Corpora- 
tion sees  the  Bicentennial  as  a  way  of  focus- 
ing this  nation's  attention  on  the  stlU  un- 
met economical,  pmlltlcal  and  social  needs 
of  the  nation's  poor  Black  and  Brown  cltl- 
sens  and  on  the  contributions  which  Afro- 
Americans  have  made  to  the  nation's 
heritage. 

Unless  and  untU  someone  comes  along 
with  a  better  Idea,  we  wholeheartedly  rec- 
ommend this  one  to  the  National  Bicenten- 
nial Corporation. 

The  celebration  of  this  event  wUl  con- 
sume a  lot  of  time  and  cost  a  lot  of  money. 
Such  an  Idea  wUl  see  to  It  that  this  time 
and  money  are  not  wasted. 


A  PUBLISHER'S  VIEWS  ON 
VOTER  APATHY 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or   FKNNSTLVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1974 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pub- 
lisher of  one  of  Pennsylvania's  finest 
dally  newspapers,  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Mans- 
field of  The  EteUy  News  In  McKeesport, 
dlscureed  Iti  a  recent  editorial  the  grow- 
ing apathy  on  the  part  of  many  Ameri- 
cans to  exercise  their  right  to  vote  In 
public  elections. 

Describing  this  as  "Incredible,  in  a  re- 
public where  a  person's  vote  should  be 
regarded  as  a  precious  gem."  Mr.  Mans- 
field observed  this  Indifference  has  re- 
sulted in  Federal,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments that  no  longer  respond  to  people. 
Too  many  Americans,  he  wrote,  are 
Ignoring  what  has  become  fact:  that 
their  attitude  towsu-d  voting  has  led  to 
government  for  public  ofDclals  Instead  of 
government  for  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  Mr.  Mans- 
field.'s  editorial  Into  the  Record  for  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
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gress  of  the  United  States.  I  know  they 
will  find  his  views  on  voter  apathy  in- 
formative as  well  as  interesting. 

VoTxa   Apathy   Election   Day  LAiuirr 
(By  Thomas  D.  Mansfield) 

Those  of  you  who  keep  an  eye  on  tiie 
poUtlcal  advertisements,  read  the  posters 
on  utility  p^les  and  glance  at  the  card  that 
was  handed  you  on  a  downtown  street  or  at 
a  mm  gate  are  aware  tomorrow  is  prlmarr 
election  day.  ' 

And  some  who  have  been  stirred  by  in. 
terest  in  one  candidate  or  another  will  be 
going  to  the  polls. 

Indeed,  many  Mon-Yough  area  residents 
never  miss  out  on  an  opportunity  to  cast  a 
baUot.  Unfortunately,  these  good  folks  are 
too  few  In  number. 

I  was  prompted  to  write  this  column  by  t 
recent  news  story  wherein  the  "experts" 
again  are  predicting  a  slim  turnout  of  voters 
tomorrow— not  only  In  this  area,  but  across 
the    country    wherever   elections   are    being 

These  SgL^lled  experts  do  their  thing 
twice  a  year — once  in  the  Spring,  once  in 
the  FaU.  But  It  seems  each  year  they  sd- 
vance  a  dlilerent  reason  as  to  why  many 
many  Americans  aren't  going  to  vote. 

More  recently,  for  example,  those  sup- 
posedly in  the  know,  and  apparently  more 
knowledgeable  than  I,  suggest  that  "voter 
distrust" — stemming,  of  course,  from  Water- 
gate— is  the  chief  reason  why  many  people 
are  going  to  stay  away  from  the  polls  tomor- 
row. 

To  some  degree,  they  may  be  right.  But 
why  haven't  they  fallen  back  on  their  pre- 
dictions of  previous  years?  Then,  they  lore- 
cast  poor  voter  response  for  such  reasons  ss: 

(1)  the  candidates  haven't  turned  them  on; 

(2)  the  weather  is  going  to  keep  people  st 
home;  (3)  there  Is  apathy  because  no  solid 
issues  have  been  raised  In  the  campaign 
I'm  sure  you  can  recaU   others. 

This  year,  the  experts  have  fallen  back  on 
Watergate. 

But,  reaUy,  u  It  Watergate  that  has  fsUed 
to  prima  the  voters  this  year?  Was  it  tbe 
abeence  of  "issues"  In  a  previous  year? 

Isn't  It  Just  possible  the  experts  arent 
placing  the  blame  where  It  reaUy  lies?  On 
people.  You  and  me. 

CerUlnly,  a  Pete  Flaherty-Herbert  Denen- 
berg  race  for  a  U.S.  Senate  nomination  should 
turn  people  on.  It's  a  pairing  that  should 
bring  Democrats  out  In  large  numbers  to- 
morrow. But  wUl  It? 

There  are  other  races,  notably  for  state 
House  nominations,  that  should  have  folks 
champing  at  the  bit  to  go  to  the  polls.  And 
there's  a  controversial  home  rule  question 
In  Allegheny  County  that  shoiUd  stir  people 
up.  But  wlU  It? 

Frankly,  it  seems  to  me  that  too  many 
people  have  an  '1  dont  give  a  darn"  attitude 
about  elections.  It's  not  an  Issue,  nor  the 
lack  of  one,  that  falls  to  get  them  moving 
to  the  polls  on  election  day.  They  Just  dont 
want  to  be  bothered. 

As  I  see  It,  on  this  day  before  election, 
perhaps  aU  of  lu  should  keep  in  mind  that 
the  fruits  of  our  IndlfTerence  are  in  full 
bloom  In  Washington,  In  Harrlsburg  and  in 
state  capitals  aU  over  the  coimtry.  Yes.  and 
In  the  Mon-Yough  area,  too,  on  every  level 
of  government. 

Our  Indifference  has  given  birth  to  federal, 
state  and  local  governments  that  no  longer 
are  responsive  to  the  pec^le.  And  we  have 
only  ourselves  to  blame. 

That  Indifference  has  led  to  our  being 
lulled  to  sleep,  and  while  we  are  doatog, 
government  has  chipped  away  at  our  rights 
and  at  our  pocketbooks.  It's  taking  more 
and  more,  and  giving  us  less  In  return. 

But,  can  we  reaUy  blame  the  politicians 
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tot  our  dilemma?  To  be  honeet,  if  I  were  a 
public  official  today  I  might  be  tempted  to 
Bit  with  a  smug  look  on  my  face. 

After  all,  many  officeholders  make  it  to 
the  general  election  by  being  nominated  in 
the  Spring  by  a  minority  of  his  or  her 
party's  voters.  Once  over  the  primary  "hump", 
that  officeholder  can  be  elected  with  ease  In 
the  Pall  if  his  party  enjoys  a  hefty  registra- 
tion margin,  as  Is  often  the  case. 

Sad  to  say.  this  Is  happening  all  over  Amer- 
ica today.  Not  because  of  Watergate,  nor  be- 
cause of  rain,  nor  because  there  aren't  any 
Issues.  But  because  of  apathy. 

Too  many  Americans  apparently  are  not 
shamed  by  the  fact  their  neighbors  are  vot- 
ing, and  they  aren't.  Too  many  Americans 
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aren't  heeding  tbe  pleas  of  their  chUdren 
to  get  out  and  vote.  And  too  many  Americans 
are  Ignoring  what  has  become  fact:  that 
their  attitude  about  voting  has  led  to  gov- 
ernment for  public  officials  Instead  of  govern- 
ment for  the  people. 

Incredibly,  in  a  republic  where  a  person's 
vote  should  be  regarded  as  a  precious  gem, 
people  Just  arent  getting  turned  on. 

PersonaUy.  I  feel  sorry  for  the  candidate 
who  walks  the  streets  and  pounds  on  doors 
soliciting  votes.  The  way  I  see  It,  he  doesn't 
have  much  of  a  chance  these  days,  mainly 
because  too  many  people  J\ist  don't  seem  to 
care  enough  to  go  out  and  vote. 

Is  It  any  wonder  the  politicians  are  smil- 
ing? 
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LETTER  TO  THE  SECURITIES  AND 
EXCHANGE  COMMISSION  RE- 
QUESTING   INVESTIGATION 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OKio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28,  1974 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing copies  of  form  4  reports  to  the  SEC 
of  two  board  members  are  referred  to  In 
my  special  order  in  the  body  of  today's 
Record: 


FORM  4-STATEMENT  OF  CHANGES  IN  BENEFICIAL  OWNERSHIP  OF  SECURITIES 
STATEMENT  FOR  CALENDAR  MONTH,  DECEMBER,  1973;  DATE  OF  LAST  PREVIOUS  STATEMENT.  JANUARY  1973;  RECEIVED  AT  SEC,  FEB.  25,  1974 


]   Name  ind  business  address  of  reporting  perMn:  Bovaird.  William  J.,  prtsklMrt,  tiw  Bovaird 
Supply  Co.,  P.O  Box  2590,  Tulsa.  Okla.  7410Z. 
i.  State  of  Incorporation:  Delaware. 
3.  If  an  amendment  give  date  of  itatement  amended :  NoM. 


4.  Name  of  Company:  Pennzoil  Co. 

5.  IRSorSS  Identifying  number  of  reporting  person:  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

6.  Relatlonslilps  of  reporting  person  to  company:  Director. 


THto  of  ssciirities 


Amount  of        Amount  of 
Data  of         securities         securities 
transactloa  acquirtd       disposed  of   Character  of  transaction  reported 


Purchase  or 

sale  price  Amount  owned 
per  share  or  tt  end  of 

other  unit  month 


Nature  of  ownership  of 
owned  at  end  of  month 


securities 


Common  stock Dec.  21,1973 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 


12.800 Open  market.. 


2,500 .*. 

7,500 do.. 

500 do.. 


26    Indirect  holdings  of  Choctaw  Corp., 

an  investment  company  of  wttidi 
the  Bovaird  Supply  Co.  owns  7.53 
percent 

24H Do. 

25    Do. 

26  383.300  Do. 


STATEMENT  FOR  CALENDAR  MONTH.  JANUARY  1974;  DATE  OF  LAST  PREVIOUS  STATEMENT,  DECEMBER  1973;  RECEIVED  AT  SEC.  FEB.  25,  1974 


Title  of  securitios 


Amount  ol        Amount  of 
Oat*  of         securities         socarities 
transaction  acquired       dispwod  of   Character  of  transaction  reported 


Purchase  or 

sale  price  Amount  owned 
porsharaor  at  end  of    Nature  of  owntrship  of  securities 

other  unit  month    owned  at  end  of  month 


Common  stock Jan.    3,1974 

Do do 

Do Jan.    4,1974 

Do do 

Do _ do 

Oo._ do 

Do do-. 

Do do 

Do do 

Do_ Jan.    7.1974 

Da do 

Do — do 

Do Jan.     8.1974 

Do do 

0o._ do 

Oo_ do 

Do do 

Oo_ .do 

Do Jan.    9,1974 

Do do 

Do do 

Do„ do 

Oo„ do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do Jan.  10.1974 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 


400 Optn  market. 


3.100 

do.... 

4,700 

do 

100 

do 

1,200 

do.... 

3,100 

do 

1,100 

do.... 

12,000 

do 

2.000 „. 

do.... 

2,300 

.*.... 

3,500 

*...- 

1,300  

do.... 

100 

400 

.do 

13,200  

do..„ 

»..............•*. 

4,700 

do 

2,000 

ds.... 

5.500 

do.... 

1.000 

do 

1.000 

do 

5,000 

do 

900  -...^ 

do.... 

2,000 

do.... 

9,  700 

do.... 

„ „, 

1,800 

do—. 

500 

do—. 

5,000 

do.— 

500 

do.... 

500 

do.... 

400 

do.... 

600 

do.... 

500 

do..... 

2, 000 ... 

....••.do..... 

21H Indirect.  Holdings  of  Choctaw  Con 

an  Investment  company  of  whicn 

the  Bovaird  Supply  Co.  owns  7.53 

percent 

28    Do. 

27H. Do. 

27K Do. 

ZVA Do. 

28    Do. 

28H Do. 

28H Do. 

28H Do. 

28    Do. 

2X\/i Do. 

28M. Do. 

28K Do. 

mi Do. 

ZVA Do. 

29    Do 

29H Do. 

29k Do. 

26k Do. 

27      Do. 

27M Do. 

27H Do. 

28      Do. 

281< Do. 

28H Do. 

28H  Do.                                       - 

28M Do.                                      * 

25k Do. 

25W „  Do. 

25« Da 

2»i Do. 

tiH Do. 

26               475.400  Da 


FORM  4— STATEMEIfT  OF  CHAN6ES  IN  BENEFICIAL  OWNERSHIP  OF  SECURITIES  (SECURITIES  BOUGHT,  SOLO,  OR  OTHERWISE  ACQUIRED  OR  DISPOSED  OF) 


. 'v'*im  and  business  address  of  reportlni  person:  Coleman.  Georfe  L.,  P.O.  Bex  709.  Pain 
Baach.  Fla.  3348  0. 

2.  State  of  in  corporation :  Dolawara. 

I.  If  M  ama  ndment  five  data  of  statement  amended :  Nona. 


4.  Name  of  company:  Pennzoil  Co. 

5.  IRS  or  SS  Identifying  number  of  raportini  porson:  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

6.  Relationsliips  of  reporting  person  to  company:  Director. 

7.  Date  of  last  previous  statement:  Feh.  11. 19/4. 
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STAHMENT  FOR  CALENDAR  MONTH— DECEMBER  1973  AND  JANUARY  AND  FEBRUARY  1974;  DATE  OF  LAST  PREVIOUS  STATEMENT,  FEB.  11. 1974;  RECEIVED  AT  SEC.  MAR.  %,  1974 


Titl*  of  Mcuritles 


AniMnlof 

Data  of         $«cartti« 

tnnuction  acquired 

or  dispoMd  of 


Natonof 

owMrshJD  of 

««curtb«s 

acquirod  or 

dbpoMdef 


Cbaraettrof  tmnaction  reportad 


furckaaaor 

sataprica  Amouirtownad 
par  ihara  or  at  and  a( 

othar  unJt 


Common  stock. 

Do 

Dbl 


Do.. 


iii  parcant  eonvartibia  subordinatad  daban- 
turts  (par  anmimX 
Do. 


■.t. 


Common  stock Dae  21.1973 

Ott. do. 

Oo do 

Do._.I I '.'. 'Dat  24.'i973" 

Oo„ Jan.     3.1974 

Do do 

Do. Jan.    4. 1974 

Do da. 

Doi_. do. 


Da 

Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do. 


12.(00 

2.500 

7.S00 

500 

400 

3.100 

4.700 

100 

1.200 

3.100 

1,100 

12.000 


Jan.     7, 1974 

do 

do 

Jan.  S.1974 
do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do., 
.do. 


Indiract 

....do 

—.do 

....do 

....do 

....do. 

....do 

ri"doi""" 

....do 

....do. 

....do 

2.000 do 

2.300 do 

3.500 do 

1,300 do 

100 do. 

400 do 


OpMi^at'. 

^ 

do 

do 

do. 

do. 

do 


.do., 
.do., 
.do-, 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
-do., 
.do.. 


Do. Jan.    9.1974 

Oo. do. 

Do- do. 


.do. 

.do.. 

.dk. 

.do., 
.do.. 


Op- — 
D»„... 
Da^ 

O0....I 

Do 

Do- 

Do- 


-do- 
.de. 


-do., 
.da. 


.do 

.  10.1974 
-do. 


.do... 

:Sr- 


Ot. 

Da 

Do. 

Do.. da.. 

Da Fab.    4,W74 

Da do. 

0* „ do. 

Da  do. 

OoIIIIII I..II....I."I.'FabI  11.  i974* 

Do do 

Do Fab.  12.1974 

Do „ Fab.  19.1974 

D« do. 

Do da 

Do                         .  do 

OoII Ht.  20,1974 


13.200 da do.. 

4.700 
2,000 
5,500 
1.000 
1.000 
?,000 
900 

tooo 

1,700 
1,100 

seo 

5,000 
500 
500 

^400 

(00 

500 
2,000 

500 
l.SOO 
1.(00 

400 

500 

500 


.do. 

do 

da...., 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do..... 

do 

do 

;""do""I 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do. 

:"!ido."" 

do..... 

do..... 


.do.. 
.do.. 
.do„ 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


..do-... 

..do.... 

..do.... 

..do.... 

500 do.... 

500 do.... 

1.200 do.... 

700 da.... 

700 do.... 

1,000 do.... 


do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

. . . . .da.. . 
.....do... 

do 
."IlldoIII 

dt... 

da... 

do... 


2S.00 

24.75 

2100 

26.00 

27.75 

2L00 

27.625 

27.75 

27.(75 

2(.00 

2&12S 

2&2S 

28.375 

2(.0O 

28.125 

28.25 

28.25 

28.75 

28.(75 

29.00 

29.125  . 

29.25    . 

26.75    . 

27.00 

27.50 

27.875 

28.00    . 

28.50    . 

28.125 

28.25    . 

21625  . 

25.25    . 

25.50    . 

25.625  . 

25.75    . 

25.875  . 

26.00 

24.50 

24.75 

2Sl00 

24.7S 

2129 

24.S0 

24.00    . 

25.(25  . 

2Sl75    . 

21(75  , 

2100    . 

2100 


44,3(7 

4,4(0 

35,000 

4(6.000 

699 

5,440 

(11.000 

18, 000 


Natara  o(  oamanhip  ol 
owood  at  ood  of  nwan 


Direct 

lndirael.1 
Da* 
Da* 
Do.« 
Da> 
Do.* 

De.« 


3(3.300 


Do. 


471400 


OOl 


>  Sharas  ownad  by  my  wifa.  Dawn  L  Colaman.       ,          ^        ,.      ^  *  Sharaa  hatd  la  ay  vHa'i  ntM  ai  ontDdtoR  for  My  I  irandchOdran  andor  Iha  Unlvaray  QNIi 

I  Sharas  ownad  by  a  trust  of  which  I  am  trustaa  and  my  mothar  and  3  adult  ehildraa  ara  bOM>  ta  Mhiafi  AaL 

fciwjM.          , ,  „^  .,     „           ,     _      .             ,  ^.^ .         ,  •  •*••  •**•<  *»  "»  ■**••'.  '*'»•  J**  E.  Calaman,  who  la  row  raiidlni  In  ny  houtahatd. 
•  Sharas  o«nad  by  Choctaw  Corp.,  an  invastmant  eompaay  In  whM  I  own  a  7.4  parcant  intan>'<t 


SILVER  SACERDOTAL  JUBILEE  HON- 
ORINO  VERY  REVEREND  THEO- 
DORE J.  SEOINAK,  O.S3.,  OP 
YOUNOSTOWN.  OHIO 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

ov  ono 

IN  THX  HOU8K  OP  BKPRBBXNTATTVSS 

TueMdav,  May  28,  1974 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Sunday,  May  19, 1974, 1  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  attending  the  Silver  Sacerdotal 
Jubilee  honoring  the  Very  Reverend 
Theodore  J.  Seglnak.  0.63..  on  the  25th 
anniversary  of  his  ordination  to  the  holy 
priesthood.  Father  Seglnak  is  pastor  of 
St  John's  Roman  Catholic  Church  of 
the  Byzantine  Rite  In  Youngstown.  Ohio. 

As  a  Benedictine,  Father  Seglnak  en- 
Joys  the  privilege  of  serving  in  both  the 
Latin  Rite  and  the  Byzantine  Rite,  and  is 
not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  bishop 
except  the  Holy  Father  in  Rome.  During 
his  many  years  as  a  priest  and  mission- 
ary, he  has  helped  many  people  find 
spiritual  fuUUlment.  Ilie  name  "Theo- 


dore" means  "gif;  ""M."  and  the 

name  "Seglnak"  m»  gv."  Bo, 

Father  Seglnak  li  a  9<  o  li  •  gift 

from  Ood.  He  ham  bt;.  «  lor*  and 

peace  of  Ood  to  everyoiu.      Ji  whoNn  be 
has  come  in  contract 

It  is  Indeed  a  privilege  for  ma  to  ex- 
tend my  slnoere  oongratulatlons  (md  beet 
wishes  to  this  good  (uid  decent  man.  We 
are  most  fortunate  to  have  him  as  a 
member  of  our  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  excerpts  from 

Father  Seginak's  silver  Jubilee  program 

in  the  Ricoso  at  this  time: 

SiLTB  Sacbdotal  Jttbxlsb  HoiTouira  VteT 

BsvzBxin)  Tctodow  J.  Sminak.  OJ33..  oir 

Hn  38th  AirinvzifliJiT  or  Osdination  to 

THX  Holt   PsmrRooD.   1949-74.  Sumsat, 

>Xat  10,  1974.  MABomira  OoTmrmT  Oma, 

OiBAKO,  Ohio 

UrVBCKAI.  PBOOUK — DXTIini  LXTOBOT  OP 
THAMXflOIVIlfO 

Celebrant 

Very  Bevennd  Theodore  Seglnak.  O.S3. 

OoceleliranU 

Bev.  MoiMlgnor  Michael  Hrebln.  V.F. 
Rev.  MoDslgnor  Sylvester  Hladky,  V.r. 
Very  Baverezul  IiCethod  A.  Boyko,  OJB3. 


vnT  Bsvsaun)  thxodoki  sxaiNAK,  osm. 

"Tou  have  not  ohoeen  m»  but  Z  han 
chosen  you."  These  m  ths  words  ot  our 
Olvlns  Savior,  and  so  It  was,  Ood  who  poe- 
sssses  dlvlns  wisdom  beyond  human  oomprt- 
hsnsion.  obose  the  Very  Rev.  Tlioodon 
Joseph  Seglnak,  OJ93.  to  foUow  him,  Orst  u 
a  Benedictine  Monk  at  St.  Procoplus  Monas- 
tery, Lisle,  nunola.  This  Monastery  was 
choeen  of  all  the  Benedictine  Monasterlss 
by  Pope  Pltis  XI  to  work  for  Church  Unity— 
to  promote  In  a  moet  positive  way  an  trndar- 
•tending  between  the  Byzantine  Rite  and  the 
Latin  Rite.  Father  Seglnak  had  the  prlvllsce 
of  studying  at  the  OathoUo  University  of 
America  in  Washington,  D.C. 

By  the  grace  and  goodness  of  Ood,  the  Ymr 
B«v.  Theodore  J.  Seglnak,  OSS.  was  cr- 
dalned  to  the  holy  priesthood  on  May  8,  IMS 
at  St.  Mary's  Church  in  Whiting,  Indiana,  bf 
the  Most  Bev.  Bishop  Daniel  Bvancho.  DJ>. 
together  with  Bat.  Msgr.  Michael  Btebln  and 
the  late  Very  Reverend  Paul  Vasko. 

Tb»  first  asstgnmenta  given  to  tba  nswiy 
ordained  was  to  conduct  Holy  Missions 
throughout  the  United  Statee  and  helpbif  la 
different  Catholic  parishes  of  the  Byaanttn* 
and  Latin  Rite— lie  helped  In  any  last  mlnats 
emergencies. 

Theodore  Joeeph  «*g«"*»  was  bcnn  In  Osry, 
Indiana  on  March  6,  1921,  son  of  the  IsM 
John  Seglnak  and   Martba  Seglnak,   (iM 
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llartha  Oersak).  Father  Seginak's  mother, 
dster  Suzanne  and  brother  Kmll  of  Sliver 
Spring,  Maryland,  alsters  Marie  and  Martha 
at  Camp  Hill,  Pennsylvania  and  Betheeda, 
jiuyland  respectively.  Brothers  John  of 
Washlngt<m,  D.C.  and  Stephen  of  West  Point, 
HewTock. 

As  an  Infant,  Father  Seglnak  and  his  fam- 
ily moved  to  Nesquehonlng,  Pa.,  the  Switzer- 
land of  Pa.,  nestled  between  two  mountains. 
Bis  hometown  was  next  to  Lansford,  Pa.,  the 
home  of  the  famoxis  Dorsey  brothers.  It  was 
In  this  conducive  atmosphere  and  environ- 
ment that  Father  Seglnak  began  to  think  in 
terms  of  a  higher  state  of  life  to  be  a  priest 
and  a  missionary,  being  cloee  to  Ood  and  na- 
ture as  be  cllml}ed  the  mountains  and  passed 
through  the  t>eautiful  forests.  He  attended 
the  Sacred  Heart  Parochial  School  and  be- 
longed to  St.  Mary's  Church. 

During  his  early  years  In  the  Holy  Priest- 
hood, Father  Seglnak  was  Assistant  at  St. 
Michael's  Cathedral  In  Passaic,  N.J.  His  last 
assignment  before  being  appointed  Superior 
of  the  Benedictine  Fathers  at  Holy  Trinity 
Monastery,  was  at  St.  Nicholas  Church,  Mc- 
Keeq>ort.  Pa.,  In  1963.  In  196S  the  Monastery 
received  Its  right  of  autonomy,  granting  the 
community  members  to  hold  an  election  for 
their  first  Major  Superior  with  Jurisdiction 
comparable  to  that  of  a  Bishop.  On  SeptMn- 
ber  7,  1956,  the  Very  Rev.  Theodore  J.  Segl- 
nak, OSS.  was  elected  the  first  Major  Supe- 
rior. Prior  to  this  the  Benedictine  Commu- 
nity had  two  appointed  Priors — the  first  was 
Father  Claude  Vlktora,  O.S3.  of  the  Latin 
Bite  and  then  Fathw  Method  A.  Royko, 
OSS.  of  the  Byzantine  Rite. 

In  Catholic  Church  history,  the  Benedlc- 
tlns  Monks  played  an  important  part  In  the 
ocAverslon  of  most  of  Europe.  History  refers 
to  their  work  as  the  "Benedictine  Centiiries." 
Many  of  the  Popes  were  Benedictines  and 
many  Benedictines  were  Canonized  Saints. 
The  Pope  issued  an  Encyclical  Letter  pertain- 
ing to  St.  Benedict — ^Father  of  Europe.  Ilie 
Benedictine  Fathers  have  the  special  privi- 
lege of  giving  a  special  blessing  to  the  sick 
with  either  the  ReUo  of  ths  True  Cross  or 
with  the  famous  Benadlctlns  Medal. 

As  a  Benedictine,  Father  Seglnak  enjoys 
tbe  privilege  of  Bl-Rlttiallsm— to  serve  m  the 
Latin  Rite  as  well  as  the  Bysantlne  Rite.  He 
is  under  the  Jurlsdlotloxi  of  the  Holy  Father 
•s  an  exempt  religious— not  tmder  the  Juris- 
diction of  a  Bishop.  He  could  be  "loaned  out" 
to  work  for  any  Oatb<dlo  Bishop  In  the 
United  States  with  psrmlsslon  of  his  rlgbt- 
tnl  Superior. 

Fatlier  Seglnak  studied  at  St.  Procoplus 
Monastery,  Lisle,  lUlnoU  (now  Illinois  Bene- 
dictine). During  the  sumnter  months,  he 
studied  at  the  Catholic  University  of  America 
in  Washington.  D.  O.  and  was  invited  to 
many  umversitiss  and  abbeys  to  celebrate 
mass  In  the  Bysantlne  Rite.  Among  them 
were  the  foUowing:  St.  Vincent's  Aroh  Ab- 
bey. Latrobe,  Pa.  (1st  Benedlctme  Monastery 
in  the  United  SUtes).  The  Holy  Name 
Cathedral  in  Ohloago,  nilnois  and  Notxe 
Dame  University  in  Indiana  and  many  other 
places  throughout  the  United  SUtes  and 
Europe. 

Father  Seglnak  had  the  great  privilege  and 
honor  during  his  tenure  of  office  as  a  Major 
Superior  to  meet  with  the  foUowlng  Holy 
Fathers:  Plus  xn.  Pope  John  and  Pope 
Paul.  He  attended  the  congresses  which  were 
attended  by  aU  Benedictine  Superiors 
throughout  the  whole  world.  They  all  meet 
at  San  Anselmo  In  Rome  every  two  years  for 
the  last  30  years. 

Father  Seglnak  initiated  the  simuner  camp 
for  boys  at  the  Holy  Trinity  Monastery  in 
.BuUer,  Pa.,  and  continues  to  operate  a  boys 
CMnp  here  at  St.  John's  Parish  for  boys  (7- 
U)  In  Obio  and  Pa.  RecenUy  Father  Seglnak 
bM  been  elected  Senior  ConsiUtant  and  has 
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been  appointed  to  act  in  the  capacity  at 
Public  Relations  for  Holy  Trinity  Monastery. 
During  his  19  years  as  a  superior  of  Holy 
^Mnlty  he  was  very  active  and  instnunental 
in  tbe  role  of  Public  BalaUons,  that  is  in 
making  friends  and  contacts  for  the  monas- 
tery. 

Father  Seglnak  enjoys  being  with  people 
of  aU  ages— the  market  place  or  hospitals— 
they  love  aiul  enjoy  his  gift  from  Ood,  his 
play  on  words.  He  makes  a  sentence  out  at 
bis  own  name.  Ssglnak  means  the  poor  guy, 
Tlieodare  means  ^ft  from  Ood— so  the  poor 
guy  ii  a  gift  from  Ood.  With  his  Ood-given 
gift,  be  puts  Joy  Into  the  hearts  of  the 
downtrodden.  Hb  is  a  real  humanitarian  and 
has  been  asked  many  times  by  many  people, 
especially  doctors  and  nurses  to  write  a  book 
onhiunor. 

Our  sincerest  congratulations  are  ez- 
preased  on  behalf  of  the  spiritual  family  of 
St.  John's  Pariah,  family  and  friends  on  thU 
Joyous  and  splrltuaUy  beantlfvu  occasion  of 
35  years  of  faithful  service  in  the  H<dy 
Priesthood.  May  Ood  grant  Father  Seglnak 
many  more  spiritually  fruitful  and  happy 
yearsl 

BANQT7XT     PROCSAlf 

Invocation,  Rev.  John  Pohoslak. 
Dnnna 

Master  of  Ceremonies,  Mr.  Peter  Prokop. 

Liberty  High  School  Olrl's  Ensemble. 

RMnarks,  Mrs.  Roberta  Bundy. 

Remarks.  Mr.  Eric  Anderson. 

Remarks.  Mr.  Stephen  Shlrllla. 

Remarks.  Mr.  Bob  Hope. 

Remarks,  Mr.  Dan  Casanta. 

Remarks,  Dr.  Michael  Eulick. 

Remarks,  Congressman  Charles  J.  Carney. 

Remarks.  Rev.  Monslgnor  Michael  Hrebm, 
VJ. 

Remarks,  Rev.  Monsignor  Sylvester  Hladky, 
VJ. 

Address,  Very  Rev.  Method  A.  Rovko.  OSS., 
Superior  of  Holy  Trinity  Monastery. 

Response.  Very  Rev.  Theodore  J.  Seglnak, 
O.S3.,  JubUarlan. 

Benediction,  Rev.  Oeorge  Petro. 

Music  by — Olympians. 

"Ood  Orant  You  Many  Happy  Yearsl" 


OBJECTS  TO  "LYNCH  MOB 
HYSTERIA" 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSiU 

or  ZLLIIfOIS 

IN  THE  HOX7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28.  1974 

Mr.  DERWINSBII.  Mr.  Speaker,  moet 
Members,  I  believe,  would  agree  that  we 
work  in  a  somewliat  artificial  atmosphere 
here  in  Washington  and  that  it  is  healthy 
to  heed  the  observations  and  ccnnmen- 
tcu7  from  leading  citizens  at  the  grass 
roots  level. 

One  of  Illinois'  moet  distinguished 
public  servants  is  Carl  L.  m^tin,  former 
assistant  secretary  of  interior  in  Illi- 
nois and  a  former  Illinois  State  legis- 
lator who  is  now  practicing  law  in  Oak 
Lawn,  ni.  His  letter  to  the  editor,  car- 
ried in  the  Simday,  May  19  issue  of  the 
Star-Tribune  publications  discusses  the 
impeachment  issue. 

The  article  follows: 
Objscts  to  'Xtncb  Mob  Htstboa" 
(By  Carl  L.  Klein) 

The  Impeachment  of  the  President  or  other 
officer  Is  based  on  the  Constitutianal  pro- 
vision in  Article  n  Section  4  as  follows: 
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"The  President  .  .  .  shaU  be  removed  from 
office  on  Impeachment  for  and  conviction 
of  treason,  bribery  or  other  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors." 

This  statement  thus  Impcvts  an  action  at 
at  least  quasi-criminal  nature.  The  docu- 
ment known  as  a  BiU  of  Impeachment  is 
therefore  akin  to  a  bUl  of  Indictment  by  a 
grand  Jury.  The  action  cannot  l>e  governed 
only  by  these  few  vrords.  A  trial,  any  trial, 
even  an  impeachment  trial,  must  be  pro- 
tected by  all  the  safeguards  that  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  Jurlq>rudence  provides. 

The  Fifth  amendment  provides  for  protec- 
tion against  self-incrimination  and  the  Su- 
preme court  has  set  forth  standards  as  to 
oonfsssions  and  admissions  in  a  number  at 
significant  oases  so  that  you  and  I  are  pro- 
tected In  the  event  of  a  potential  arrest.  It 
also  provides  for  protection  against  depriva- 
tion of  life,  Uberty  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law. 

The  subpoenas  issued  by  the  House  Judi- 
cial committee  (like  unto  a  grand  Jury  sub- 
poena) asks  the  potential  accused  to  furnish 
the  evidence  against  himself — and  to  give 
all  the  details  of  his  defense  before  there 
is  even  an  indictment.  Such  an  action  di- 
rected against  any  lesser  citizen  would  res\ilt 
in  a  dlBmlHsal  of  the  charge. 

The  Sixth  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  all  citizens  have  the  right 
to  a  trial  by  an  impartial  Jury.  You  and  I 
have  seen  the  quotations  of  many  congress- 
men and  senators  who  have  already  indi- 
cated their  stand  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
It  is  obvious  that  there  wlU  be  no  impartial 
Jury  in  this  matter. 

John  I}oar,  tbe  committee  counsel,  has 
said  that  there  are  only  allegations  to  date; 
Nicholas  Von  Hoffman  has  written  "One 
senses  the  decision  has  been  made  and  that 
some  time  in  the  next  year  or  so,  if  not 
sooner,  Nixon  will  be  impeached  (and)  con- 
victed .  .  .  We're  going  to  do  it  although 
nobody  will  quite  know  why." 

It  is  a  time  for  soul-searching.  Have  we 
proceeded  and  are  we  proceeding  within  not 
only  the  total  framework  of  the  Constitution 
but  also  within  the  terms  of  American  Juris- 
prudence and  fair  play?  Are  we  threatening 
tbe  very  foxmdatlona  of  our  constitutional 
forms  of  government  by  tislng  popular  opin- 
ion polls  for  our  guidelines? 

And  to  those  who  call  for  resignation,  ours 
Is  a  Constitutional  government  with  set 
terms.  I  object  to  the  attempts  to  turn  our 
Constitutional  form  of  government  Into  a 
form  of  pleblBcltory  or  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment instead.  Are  we  to  allow  our  elected 
officials  to  serve  at  the  whim  of  public  opm- 
ion  polls?  will  any  President  after  1970  be 
able  to  survive  a  bad  press  or  a  bad  guess? 

The  stakes  In  otu:  future  are  tremendotis; 
the  actions  taken  cannot  be  hasty  or  iU- 
advlsed;  there  must  be  Impartial  factflndmg 
and  decision,  full  consideration  of  all  conse- 
quences on  our  economy  and  our  foreign 
relations. 

There  must  not  be  any  lynch  mob  hysteria, 
which  seemed  to  me  to  pervade  Washington 
during  my  last  visit;  there  must  not  be  ac- 
tions of  vengeance  based  on  personal,  polit- 
ical or  philosophical  differences.  There  must 
not  be  actions  for  advanoement  by  polit- 
ically-ambitious men. 

Finally.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  tapes 
are  not  proper  evidence,  having  been  secured 
directly  or  indirectly  from  the  accused;  that 
only  the  testimony  of  third  parties  should 
be  considered  in  the  impeachment  proceed- 
ings; and.  that  the  excessive  preoccupation 
with  the  stupid  acts  of  a  few  men  with  whom 
I  had  disagreed  in  the  past.  Is  not  of  suffi- 
cient important  nature  to  Justify  impeach- 
ment proceedings  which  may  rock  our  entire 
Constitutional  structure,  processes  and 
freedom. 
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THE  CENSUS  BUREAU'S  NEOLECT  OP 
THE  SPANISH  SPEAKINO 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

or    MZW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28,  1974 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  order  to 
Insure  that  minorities  axe  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  equally  and  fully  partic- 
ipate in  all  aspects  of  American  life 
and  to  share  whatever  benefits  may  be 
available  an  an  equal  basis  with  other 
citizens.  It  ia  imperative  that  we  have 
complete  and  accurate  data  on  the  status 
of  minority  communities.  Precise  and 
current  information  is  essential  if  we  are 
to  take  meaningful  action  to  cope  with 
problems  of  poverty,  poor  education  and 
housing,  disease,  imemployment.  and 
deprivation.  It  is  particularly  incumbent 
upon  the  Federal  Government  to  take  an 
active  and  afiOrmative  role  in  identifying 
the  urgent  smd  special  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion's minorities,  such  as  those  facing  the 
approximately  15  million  Spanish-speak- 
ing citizens. 

During  much  of  the  time  I  have  been 
In  the  House  I  have  devoted  considerable 
effort  In  attempting  to  secure  accurate 
and  up-to-date  data  on  those  factors 
which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  status 
and  progress  of  the  Spanish-speaktng 
community.  Unfortunately  I  have  not 
been  able  to  rely  on  most  of  the  material 
furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
because  its  data  is  neither  realistic  nor 
accurate  and  I  have  long  maintained 
that  the  Bureau  seriously  undercounted 
Puerto  Ricans.  Mexican  Americans, 
Cubans,  and  other  Spanish-speaking 
people  in  this  country. 

This  situation  is  particularly  tragic  as 
a  great  importance  Is  given  to  census 
data — especisOly  in  apportioning  govern- 
mental assistance  at  all  levels— and  Cen- 
sus Bureau  statistics  serve  as  the  bench- 
mark for  some  10  years  in  certain  In- 
stances. Because  of  the  serious  shortcom- 
ings in  the  manner  In  which  the  Census 
Bureau  Information  on  the  Spanish 
speaking  was  collected,  cataloged,  and 
reported,  the  Spanish-speaking  com- 
mtmlty  has  been  penalized  because  tt 
has  failed  to  receive  the  proportional 
share  of  assistance  and  programs  to 
which  it  has  been  entitled. 

Following  the  release  of  the  1970 
enumeration  and  related  data  the  Census 
Bureau  blindly  maintained  that  the 
Spanish  speaking  had  not  been  under- 
counted,  even  In  spite  of  proof  to  the  con- 
trary submitted  by  groups  such  as  the 
National  Puerto  Rican  Porum  and  the 
Mexican-American  Population  Commis- 
sion of  California.  At  long  last,  however, 
the  claims  that  the  Spanish  speaking 
have  not  been  properly  reported  have 
been  supported  by  a  comprehensive  re- 
port Issued  by  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights.  In  this  112-page  report- 
entitled  "Counting  the  Forgotten" — the 
Commission  declared  that  ".  .  .  the  Bu- 
reau's procedures  have  been  Insensitive 
to  the  Spanish-speaktng  backgnmnd 
population";   that  ".   .  .  the  Bureau's 
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efforts  to  enumerate  persons  of  Spanish- 
speaking  background  .  .  .  were  not  well 
thought  out  and.  as  a  result,  were  in- 
adequate"; that  ". . .  the  Bureau's  severe 
underemployment  of  persons  of  Spanish- 
speaking  bsu;kground  contributed  to  Its 
inability  to  enumerate  effectively  persons 
of  Spanish-speaking  background  and. 
finally  "...  that  there  is  strong  evi- 
dence that  the  Spanish-speaking  back- 
ground population  was  substantially  un- 
dercounted." 

Space  prohibits  the  Inclusion  of  the 
entire  well-written  and  timely  report  In 
the  Rkcoro.  However,  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  carefully  review  and 
consider  the  Commission's  findings  and 
recommendations  and  I  insert  them 
herewith  for  the  Rxcord.  In  view  of  this 
report  I  trust  the  Censiis  Bureau  will  now 
move  promptly  and  effectively  to  correct 
its  past  mistakes  and  take  action  to  pro- 
vide more  definitive  and  precise  infor- 
mation on  Spanish-speaking  Americans. 

The  findings  and  recommendations 
follow:         • 

PlMIUMOS 

1.  Current  and  accurate  demognqthlc,  ao- 
clal.  and  economic  statlatlos  on  persons  of 
Spanish  speaking  background  are  needed 
by  Federal  agenotee.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, private  organisations,  and  Indlvld- 
utHa  for  a  variety  of  purpoees  Including  the 
protection  of  voting  rights,  the  admliMstra- 
tlon  of  Federal  and  other  public  social  pro- 
grams, and  the  assurance  of  equal  employ- 
ment t^portunlty. 

3.  The  Bureau's  attention  to  data  collec- 
tion relating  to  persons  of  Spanish  speak- 
ing background  has  come  late  in  Its  hl«tory. 

a.  Blacks  have  been  enumerated  since  the 
first  census  in  1700. 

b.  Until  the  1970  census,  the  Bureau  used 
no  uniform  measure  which  would  enable  a 
nationwide  estimate  of  the  total  population 
of  persons  of  Spanish  q>eaklng  background. 

3.  In  1970,  the  Bureau  made  five  meas- 
ures of  the  Spanish  speaking  background 
population. 

a.  Four  of  these,  surname,  language,  birth 
or  parentage,  and  heritage,  while  providing 
Important  data  about  that  population,  are 
correlated  only  Indirectly  with  membership 
tn  that  group. 

b.  The  fifth  measure,  Spanish  origin  self- 
identification,  u  the  preferred  method  but 
was  asked  only  of  e  percent  of  the  United 
States  population. 

4.  In  determining  data  coUectlon  tech- 
niques for  the  1070  census,  the  Bureau  did 
not  pay  siifflclent  attention  to  the  method- 
cAogf  necessary  to  obtain  an  accurate  count 
of  persons  of  Spanish  speaking  background. 

a.  No  effort  was  made  to  Include  persons 
at  Spanish  speaking  background  on  ad- 
Tlaory  oommitteee  used  In  conjunction  with 
the  preparation  of  the  1970  census,  and  no 
advisory  committee  was  convened  to  provide 
assistance  on  the  count  of  Spanish  q>eaklng 
backgroimd  persona. 

b.  leaning  llsta  (or  the  1970  census  wen 
drawn  up  from  oommaroial  maninj  ijjita  at 
su(di  peraoos  as  property  tax  payera  and. 
thflrefora,  would  be  viUktiy  to  have  t-netiruy^ 
all  ho\]eeh<dds  of  Spanish  speaking  back- 
ground. 

c.  The  Bureau  made  only  a  meager  effort 
to  hire  bUlngual  enumerators:  and.  thus, 
there  was  an  instiflldent  nxunber  used  dur- 
ing the  1970  census. 

d.  The  Bureau  hired  an  insufficient  num- 
ber of  bQlngual  community  education 
specialists. 

e.  A  sample  bUlagoal  or  Spanish  ques- 
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tlnnnalre  mm  not  mailed  to  Individuals  la 
aU  areas  of  high  Spanish  apeaklng  concen- 
tration. 

5.  The  censua  data  on  persons  of  Spanish 
origin  were  not  released  untu  almost  2  yean 
after  data  on  the  total  and  the  black  popu- 
lation  were  released  by  the  Bureau. 

0.  Press  releases  announcing  the  1970 
Spanish  speaking  background  population 
totals  were  confusing,  falling  to  make  clear 
the  Bureau's  esoteric  usage  of  such  terms 
as  "birth  and  parentage."  "Spanish  lan- 
guage."  "^xanlah  heritage,"  and  "Spanish 
origin." 

7.  Evidence  that  the  data  finally  published 
undercounta  the  Spanish  q>eaklng  back- 
ground population  comes  from  a  variety  of 
sources  including  Independent  studies,  the 
Bureau's  undercount  of  the  black  population. 
and  Informed  opinions  held  by  some  demoe- 
raphers. 

a.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census,  itself,  has  not 
made  an  estimate  of  the  undercount  of  per- 
sons of  Spanish  speaking  background,  even 
In  selected  Jurisdictions  with  high  conoentra- 
tlons  of  members  of  that  group. 

b.  The  Bureau  states  that  the  necessary 
data  for  estimating  the  luideroount,  includ- 
ing vital  statistics  and  Immigration/emigra- 
tion data,  are  unavailable:  but  It  has  not 
xised  Its  Influence  as  the  major  Federal  dau 
coUectlon  agency  to  ensiuw  that  such  data 
wlU  be  gathered  In  the  future. 

c.  The  Bureau  has  not  made  use  of  the 
myriad  data  available  on  a  local  basis  (or 
estimating  the  approximate  size  of  the  un- 
dercount. 

8.  Although  the  Bureau  Is  beginning  to 
take  steps  to  make  Its  procedures  more  sen- 
sitive to  persons  of  Spanish  speaking  back- 
groimd,  Ita  employment  practices  evidence  an 
undwutlllzatlon  of  persons  of  Spanish  speak- 
Ibg  background;  and  this  impedes  Its  efforU 
t<>  ensure  that  Its  programs  are  attentive  to 
the  needs  of  this  group. 

a.  The  affirmative  action  plan  of  SESA— 88 
percent  of  SESA's  employees  work  for  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census— totaUy  disregards  the 
President's  Sixteen  Point  Program  as  It  Hag- 
rantly  disregards  the  Civil  Service  CommU- 
slon's  directive  to  Include  action  Items  ipe- 
clflcally  applicable  to  that  program. 

b.  SESA's  affirmative  action  plan  contatu 
no  goals  and  timetables  for  the  remedy  of 
this  underutUlzatlon. 

c.  Despite  encouragement  from  the  ClvU 
Service  Commission,  SESA  has  not  mads 
sufficient  use  of  selective  certification  pro- 
cedurea  in  order  to  hire  the  bUlngual  staff 
nsceaaary  tat  communication  with  the  mi- 
nority community. 

aaooMicBnuTioifa 
1.  The  Bureau  ahould  famlllarlza  Itself 
with  Federal.  State,  and  local  government 
and  private  needs  for  demographic,  so<^ 
and  economic  statistics  on  persons  of  Span- 
ish speaking  background. 

a.  The  Bureau  ahould  ensure  that  persons 
of  Spanish  speaking  background  are  repre- 
sented on  all  advisory  committees. 

b.  The  Bureau  should  establish  an  ad- 
Tlaory  committee  composed  of  representa- 
tlvee  of  a  wide  variety  of  Spanish  speaking 
organizations  with  an  Interest  In  using  cen- 
sus data. 

c.  The  Bureau  should  request  the  assist- 
ance of  OIiIB  In  obtaining  Information  about 
the  need  for  Spanish  apeaklng  background 
aUtlatloa. 

a.  The  Bureau  should  take  steps  to  ensure 
that  all  aspects  of  Its  program.  Including 
questionnaire  design  and  data  coUectioa. 
tabulation,  and  publication,  are  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  Spanish  speaking  back* 
ground  population. 

3.  The  Bureau  should  include  the  "SpanMi 
origin"  question  on  aU  questionnaires  In  the 
1980  census. 
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a.  TliA  question  should  be  asked  for  each 
member  of  the  hoiisehold. 

b.  Separate  Identification  should  be  made 
of  Mexican  Americans,  Puerto  Ricans,  Cu- 
bans, Central  and  South  Americans,  and 
other  persons  of  Spanish  speaking  back- 
ground. 

c.  The  Bureau  should  continue  to  coUect 
data  on  birth  or  [>arentage,  surname,  and 
language  as  characteristics  of  this  population 
group. 

4.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  should  con- 
duct a  study  to  determine  the  best  pro- 
cedures to  enstire  total  coverage  of  the 
Spanish  speaking  background  population  in 
the  1980  census. 

a.  It  should  review  Its  procedures  for  ob- 
taining lists  of  addresses  and  use  conven- 
tional enumeration.  If  necessary,  to  ensure 
coverage  of  housing  units  which  may  not 
have  been  listed  on  address  registers. 

b.  The  Bureau  should  make  a  special  effort 
to  hire  bilingual  enumerators  for  the  1980 
oensus  and  use  them  for  foUowup  and  for 
door-to-door  enumeration  in  areas  In  which 
addrsas  lists  are  not  complete. 

0.  Tb*  Bvireau  should  Inreaae  Its  com- 
munity education  program  for  the  1980  cen- 
sus, ensuring  that  the  program  reaches  every 
olty  of  10.000  or  more  persons,  6  percent  or 
more  of  whom  are  of  Spanish  speaking  back- 
ground. 

d.  In  addition  to  the  English  questionnaire. 
\  bilingual  or  Spanish  questionnaire  should 
automatically  be  forwarded  to  every  house- 
hold In  census  tracts  In  which  5  percent  or 
more  of  the  population  Is  of  Spanish  speak- 
ing background. 

e.  The  Bureau  should  conduct  a  field  study 
In  dtlas  such  aa  Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 
and  San  Antonio,  Texas,  to  perfect  Its  tech- 
niques for  reaching  the  Spanish  q>eaklng 
background  population. 

5.  Data  on  persons  of  Spanish  q>eaklng 
background  collected  In  the  1980  oens\is 
should  be  released  simultaneously  with  the 
population  totals  by  race. 

0.  AU  releases  of  Spanish  origin  data 
should  qieclficaUy  Idectlfy  what  the  data 
art  and  how  they  may  Appropriately  be  used, 
clarifying  such  terms  as  "birth  or  parentage," 
"Spanish  language,"  "heritage,"  and  "origin." 

7.  The  Bureau  Immediately  ahould  begin 
to  develop  techniques  for  measuring  a  cen- 
sua undercount  of  peraons  of  Spanish  speak- 
ing background. 

a.  It  should  make  known  Ita  needa  for  In- 
dependent data  on  Puerto  Rloana,  Mexican 
Amerloana,  Cubans,  and  other  persons  of 
Spanish  speaking  background  to  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget;  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  and 
other  Federal  agencies  with  statistical  re- 
sponsibilities. 

b.  It  should  attempt  to  estimate  the  un- 
dercount in  the  1970  census  In  selected 
cities. 

8.  The  Bureau  should  Increaae  algnlfl- 
canUy  Its  employment  of  persona  of  Dan- 
ish speaking  background  In  each  of  Its  unite 
of  operation. 

a.  It  shoiild  conduct  an  analysis  of  the 
underrepreaentatlon  of  persons  of  Spanish 
background  In  each  of  Its  units  of  operation. 

b.  It  should  revise  the  SESA  affirmative  ac- 
tion plan  to  Include  meaningful  action  Items 
to  Increase  the  employment  of  persons  of 
Spanish  speaking  background. 

c.  It  should  set  goals  and  timetables  for 
Increasing  its  employment  of  persons  of 
Spanish  speaking  background  with  special 
attention  given  to  poUcymaklng  positions. 

d.  The  Bureau  should  hire  bUlngual  staff 
for  positions  which  require  conununlcatlon 
with  the  Danish  speaking  community. 
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THE  HARD  ROAD  TO  WORLD 
ORDERS-SECOND  SECTION 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NXW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
herewith  the  second  section  of  Professor 
Gardner's  article  in  the  April  issue  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  entitled  "The  Hard  Road 
to  World  Order."  In  this  section.  Pro- 
fessor Gardner  describes  10  areas  where 
international  "institution-building"  is 
now  going  on. 

The  information  follows: 

Tkk  Hard  Road  to  Wobu>  Ordbi — Skconb 
Section 

The  hopeful  aspect  of  the  present  situation 
Is  that  even  as  nations  resist  appeals  for 
"world  government"  and  "the  surrender  of 
sovereignty,"  technological,  economic  and 
poUtlcal  Interests  are  forcing  them  to  estab- 
lish more  and  more  far-reaching  arrange- 
ments to  manage  their  mutual  Interdepend- 
ence. It  Is  Instructive  to  ponder  the  Institu- 
tional ImpUcatlona  of  the  negotiations  to 
which  nations  were  already  committed  before 
the  "energy  crisis"  preempted  International 
attenUon  In  the  faU  of  1973.  Although  some 
of  these  tasks  of  Instltutlon-buUdlng  may  be 
complicated  or  postponed  by  the  energy 
problem,  all  are  now  continuing  fixtures  on 
the  diplomatic  agenda: 

1.  Tht  non -Communist  nations  are  em- 
barked on  a  long-term  negotiation  for  the  re- 
form of  the  international  monetary  tyatem. 
aimed  at  developing  a  new  system  of  reserves 
and  settlements  to  replace  the  dollar  stand- 
ard and  at  Improving  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  adjusrtment  process.  The  acoompllsh- 
ment  of  these  objectives  would  almost  surely 
require  a  revltallzatton  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  which  would  have  unprece- 
dented powers  to  create  new  international 
reserves  and  to  Infiuence  national  decisions 
on  exchange  rates  and  on  domestic  monetary 
and  fiscal  policies.  Such  a  strengthened  IMF 
might  be  given  power  to  back  Its  decision  by 
meaningful  multilateral  sanctions,  such  as 
uniform  surcharges  on  the  exports  of  unco- 
operative surpliis  countries  and  the  with- 
holding of  muItUateral  and  bilateral  credits 
and  reserve  facilities  from  recalcitrant  deficit 
countries. 

a.  Roughly  the  same  wide  group  of  natlona 
la  launched  on  a  parallel  effort  to  rewrite  the 
ground  rules  for  the  conduct  of  international 
trade.  Among  other  things,  we  will  be  seeking 
new  rules  In  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  to  cover  a  whole  range  of 
hitherto  unregulated  nontarlff  barriers. 
Theee  wlU  subject  oountrlee  to  an  unprece- 
dented degree  of  International  surveUlanoe 
over  up  to  now  saeronaanet  "domeetlc" 
policies,  such  as  farm  price  supports,  sub- 
sidies, and  government  procurement  prac- 
tices that  have  transnational  effects.  New 
standarda  are  also  envisaged  to  regulate  pro- 
tectionist meastires  to  cope  with  "market  dis- 
ruption" from  Imports.  To  make  these  new 
rulee  of  the  game  meaningful,  OATT  ar- 
rangements for  consultation.  ooncUatlon 
and  enforcement  of  Its  declslona  will  have  to 
be  greatly  Improved.  Moreover,  as  wUl  be  dls- 
cuaaed,  the  energy  and  food  crises  have  stim- 
ulated a  new  concern  about  access  to  raw 
materials  and  a  clear  need  for  new  ground 
rules  on  export  controls. 

8.  Tlie  trend  In  recent  years  has  been  to- 
ward a  steady  Increase  In  the  resources  of 
the  multilateral  development  and  technical 
assistance  agencies.  In  contrast  to  static  or 
declining  bilateral  efforts.  This  should  en- 
hance the  authority  of  the  World  Bank,  the 
regional   development  banks  and  the  UJT. 
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Development  Program  over  the  economic 
policies  of  rich  and  poor  nations.  By  the  end 
of  this  decade,  a  portion  of  aid  funds  may 
be  channeled  to  international  agencies  from^ — 
sources  Independent  of  national  decision- 
making— many  have  proposed  some  form  of 
"link"  between  monetary  reserve  creation 
and  development  aid  and  some  arrangement 
for  the  payment  to  International  agencies 
of  fees  from  the  exploitation  of  seabed 
mineral  resoiu-ces. 

4.  The  next  few  years  should  see  a  con- 
tinued strengthening  of  the  new  globe  and 
regional  agencies  charged  with  protecting  the 
world's  environment.  In  addition  to  compre- 
hensive monitoring  of  the  earth's  air,  water 
and  sou  and  of  the  effects  of  pollutants  on 
human  health,  we  can  look  forward  to  new 
procedvires  to  Implement  the  principle  of 
State  responsibUity  for  national  actions  that 
have  transnational  environmental  con- 
sequences, probably  Including  .'some  kind  of 
"International  environmental  impact  state- 
ment" procedure  by  which  at  least  some  na- 
tions agree  to  have  certain  kinds  of  environ- 
mental decisions  reviewed  by  Independent 
scientific  authorities.  At  the  same  time,  in- 
ternational agencies  wlU  be  given  broader 
powers  to  promulgate  and  revise  standarda 
limiting  air  and  ocean  pollution. 

6.  We  are  entering  a  wholly  new  phase  of 
International  concern  and  International 
action  on  the  population  problem,  drama- 
tized by  the  holding  this  year  of  the  first 
World  Popular  Conference  to  take  place  at 
the  political  level.  By  the  end  of  this  decade, 
a  majority  of  nations  are  likely  to  have  ex- 
pUclt  population  i>olicles,  many  of  them  de- 
signed to  achieve  zero  population  growth  by 
a  specific  target  date.  These  national  policies 
and  targets  wUl  be  established  and  Imple- 
mented In  most  cases  with  the  help  of  In- 
ternational agenclee.  Under  their  auspices, 
several  billions  of  dollars  In  national  and 
international  resources  wUl  be  mobilized  In 
fulfillment  of  a  basic  human  rights  objective 
already  proclaimed  by  the  United  Natlona 
In  General  Assembly  Resolution  2543 
(XXIV) — that  every  family  In  the  world 
should  be  given  "the  knowledge  and  means 
necessary  to  determine  freely  and  responsibly 
the  number  and  spacing  of  their  children." 

6.  Belatedly,  a  World  Food  Conference  has 
been  scheduled  to  deal  with  the  long- 
neglected  problem  of  assuring  sufficient  food 
supplies  for  the  world's  rapidly  growing 
population.  As  reserves  of  food  and  arable 
land  dwindle  under  the  impact  of  crop  fail- 
ures and  disappointing  fish  harvests,  there  is 
mounting  concern  about  "world  food  secur- 
ity." The  Conference  Is  likely  to  result  In 
efforts  to  expand  agricultural  productivity, 
assure  the  maintenance  of  adequate  food  re- 
serves, and  food  aid. 

7.  In  the  1974  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference 
and  beyond — In  what  may  be  several  years  of 
very  dlfflciUt  negotiations — there  should 
eventually  emerge  a  new  International  re- 
gime governing  the  world's  oceans.  New  law 
is,  aU  agree,  urgently  needed  on  such  crucial 
matters  as  the  territorial  sea,  passage 
through  international  straits,  fisheries,  the 
exploitation  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
seabed,  the  regulation  of  marine  poUutlon. 
and  the  conduct  of  scientific  reeearch.  To 
make  these  new  rules  of  law  meanlnfffol* 
there  wUl  have  to  be  tough  provisions  to  aa» 
sure  compllanoe  as  weU  as  to  provide  for  tlM 
compulsory  settlement  of  disputes.  The  reg- 
ulatory reeponslbUltles  of  the  new  oceans 
agency  are  likely  to  exceed  those  of  any  ex- 
isting international  organization. 

8.  As  the  INTELSAT  conference  has  fore- 
shadowed, and  in  accordance  with  responst- 
bUltles  already  lodged  In  principle  In  the  In- 
ternational Telecommunication  Union 
(ITU)  and  the  United  Nations,  new  rules 
and  Institutions  will  almost  certainly  be  cre- 
ated to  regulate  emerging  communication 
technologies,  notably  direct  broadcasting 
from  satellites.  While  providing  some  safe- 
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giurdi  against  the  unwaoted  Intrusion  at 
foreign  broadcasta,  theee  arrangementa  will 
aim  to  maximise  the  potential  for  using  sat- 
ellite commiinlcatlons  to  promote  trade  and 
economic  derelopment  as  well  as  world  cul- 
ture and  understanding.  Ways  will  very  like- 
ly be  found  to  give  the  United  Nations  and 
other  International  agencies  acceea  to  this 
new  technology  for  both  operational  and  in- 
formational purposes.  The  ITU  and  other 
agencies  will  probably  be  given  new  {xywers 
to  allocate  radio  frequencies  and  satellite 
parking  orbits  among  users. 

All  these  are  cases  where  negotiations  are 
already  underway  or  scheduled  for  the  near 
'  future.  In  addition,  one  oould  add  two  oth- 
er items  that  have  already  been,  one  might 
have  said,  negotiated  to  death  over  the 
years:  nontheless  they  are  so  absolutely  crit- 
ical that  progress  simply  must  be  made — 
and  nations  mxist  come  to  know  this. 

9.  At  some  point  In  the  years  ahead  the 
world  will  move  beyound  U5. -Soviet  agree- 
ment on  strategic  weapons,  and  NATO-War- 
saw Pact  agreement  on  some  measure  of 
force  reductlMi,  to  a  truly  multilateral  eet  of 
negotiations  (comparable  to  the  nonprollfer- 
atlon  treaty)  designed  to  limit  c<mx>entional 
weapons.  It  seems  inevitable  that  the  United 
Nations  and  perhi^M  regional  bodies  will  be 
given  new  responsibilities  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  arms  control  and  dlBarma- 
ment  measures.  Including  means  of  verifica- 
tion and  enforcement. 

10.  And  Onally,  despite  the  constitutional 
impasse  over  UJ*.  peacekeepinff,  there  will 
In  practice  be  IncreeJslng  resort  to  UJ7.  forces 
to  contain  local  conflicts.  The  arguments 
over  autborlaation,  financing  and  operation- 
al control  will  be  resolved  on  a  case-by-caae 
basis  where  the  Interests  of  key  countries 
converge,     as     they    have    already    In    the 

>  launching  of  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force  In  the  Middle  Bast.  With  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  each  be- 
having ~more  like  a  country  and  less  like  a 
cause,"  some  principles  for  mutual  nonin- 
terference in  the  Internal  affairs  of  other 
coiintrles  are  likely  to  be  worked  out,  either 
bilaterally  or  under  UJI.  auspices.  A  corollary 
of  such  agreements  will  be  International 
peacekeeping  airangements  to  patrol  boctl- 
ers,  supervise  elections  and  verify  compli- 
ance with  nonintervention  norms. 

Does  this  list  read  like  a  decalogue,  more 
convincing  as  a  statement  of  what  nations 
ought  to  do  In  the  pursuit  of  their  enlight- 
ened self-interest  than  as  a  prediction  of 
what  they  actually  will  do?  Let  the  reader 
who  has  this  Impression  go  back  over  the 
ten  Items.  Admittedly,  there  Is  not  a  one 
of  these  specialized  negotiations  that  could 
not  be  wrecked  and  brought  to  nothing  by 
the  same  forces  of  shortsighted  nationalism 
that  has  crippled  the  central  Institutions 
of  the  United  Nations.  But  Is  It  not  a  totally 
hardheaded  prediction  that  we  shall  see  very 
substantial  changes  In  the  great  majority 
of  these  areas  by  the  end  of  the  decade? 

The  reason  Is  simple:  for  most,  perhaps 
eventually  all,  of  the  subjects,  failure  la 
simply  not  an  acceptable  alternative  to  deci- 
sive coalitions  of  nations.  Felt  necessity  Is 
often  not  strong  enough  to  commend  assent 
to  general  principles  with  unpredictable  im- 
plications; but  it  can  lead  to  agreement  on 
specific  measures  and  regulations. 

In  short,  the  case-by-case  approach  can 
produce  some  remarkable  concessions  of 
"sovereignty"  that  could  not  be  achieved  on 
an  acroes-the-board  basis.  The  Soviet  Union, 
China  and  the  United  States  may  be  unable 
to  agree  on  the  general  rules  thAt  should 
cover  UJI.  peacekeeping  In  all  unspedfled 
future  contingencies,  but  they  may  well 
agree  on  a  U JT.  peacekeeping  force  to  seciire  a 
permanent  Kiddle  East  settlement  that  Is 
otherwise  satisfactory  to  them.  The  same 
three  countries  are  unlikely  to  accept  the 
compulsory  Jurisdiction  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  over  all  disputes  to  which 
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they  might  be  parties,  but  they  may  very 
well  agree  upon  effective  third-party  ma- 
chinery for  compulsory  settlement  of  dis- 
putes on  the  specific  subjects  dealt  with  In 
a  new  Law  of  the  Sea  agreement — where  they 
recognize  compelling  national  Interests  In 
getting  other  nations  as  well  as  themselves 
to  comply  with  the  niles.  Thus,  while  we 
wUl  not  see  "world  government"  In  the  old- 
fashioned  sense  of  a  single  all-embracing 
global  authority,  key  elements  of  planetary 
planning  and  planetary  management  will 
come  about  on  those  very  specific  problems 
where  the  facts  of  Interdependence  force  na- 
tions, in  their  enlightened  self-interest,  to 
abandon  unilateral  decision -making  In  favor 
of  multilateral  processes. 
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THE  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  SYSTEM 
AND  THE  NEED  FOR  REFORM 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

or  UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28.  1974 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  August 
1968,  the  Republican  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent told  the  American  people: 

Time  la  running  out  for  the  merchants  of 
crime  and  corruption  in  American  society. 
The  wave  of  crime  Is  not  going  to  be  the 
wave  of  the  future  In  the  United  States  of 
America.  We  shaU  reestablish  freedom  from 
fear  In  America. 

In  that  same  speech,  Richard  Nixon 
also  assured  us  that  the  crime  rate  could 
be  reduced  dramatictOIy  by  appointing  a 
new  Attorney  Genersd. 

Today — 6  years  and  five  Attorneys 
General  later— crime  continues  to 
threaten  every  section  of  this  country, 
and  no  one  can  truly  say  that  there  is 
"freedom  from  fear  in  America." 

But  to  blame  the  present  administra- 
tion for  our  inability  to  cope  with  Amer- 
ica's crime  problem  makes  no  more  sense 
than  Mr.  Nixon's  attempt  to  single  out 
a  Democratic  Attorney  Oeneral  and  a 
Democratic  administration. 

The  fact  is  that  public  ofScials  at  all 
levels  of  government — Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike — must  share  the  fail- 
ure of  government  to  Insure  relative 
peace  and  security  for  its  citizens. 

And  no  amoimt  of  rhetoric,  or  counter- 
rhetoric,  will  reduce  our  disgraceful 
crime  rate — a  crime  rate  which  is  far 
higher  than  in  many  other  industrialized 
countries  of  the  world. 

TKS  COST  or  csncz 

The  cost  of  crime  to  the  people  of  our 
country  is  staggering.  Crime  costs  our 
Nation  between  $20  to  $25  billion  every 
year,  and  some  have  estimated  that  those 
costs  are  even  higher. 

In  my  own  State,  the  statistics  tell  an 
equally  alarming  story.  Since  1968,  the 
rate  of  violent  crime  has  increased  by 
over  50  percent  In  Utah.  And  more  than 
2  out  of  100  Utah  citizens  were  victims 
of  some  type  of  crime  In  1972. 

In  Salt  Lake  and  Tooele  Coimties.  seri- 
ous felonies  such  as  homicide,  rape,  ag- 
gravated assault,  burglar,  and  robbery  In- 
creased 74  percent  between  1967  and 
1971— Just  4  short  yean. 

And  according  to  a  recent  study  spon- 
sored by  the  Law  Ehif  orcement  Assistance 
Administration,    we    know    that    these 


frightening  statistics  do  not  even  tell  the 
entire  story.  For  that  study  showed  that 
most  crimes  are  not  even  reported  by  the 
victim  and  thus  never  enter  into  the  sta- 
tistical picture.  Actual  crimes  are  gen- 
erally  two  to  three  times  as  high  as  re- 
ported crimes  In  Chicago,  Detroit,  Los 
Angeles,  and  New  York;  while  in  Phila- 
delphia it  Is  five  times  higher. 

Beyond  the  cold  statistics,  we  know 
what  crime  means  in  human  terms.  Sun- 
down often  brings  fear  to  our  cities' 
streets:  and  once  peaceful,  rural  areas 
are  now  beginning  to  experience  this 
fear.  Crime  means  the  failure  of  small 
businesses  due  to  thefts  and  armed  rob- 
beries. It  means  the  breakdown  of  long- 
established  neighborhoods.  It  means  that 
many  Americans  avoid  parks  and  recrea- 
tion areas  because  they  fear  assaults  and 
muggings.  And  most  distressing  of  all,  if 
you  look  behind  the  crime  statistics,  you 
will  find  that  millions  of  Americans  now 
fear  and  distrust  their  fellow  citizens. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  to  aid  and 
compensate  the  victims  of  crime,  and  I 
have  sponsored  and  voted  for  legislation 
to  compensate  the  dependents  of  police- 
men and  firemen  killed  or  disabled  in  the 
line  of  duty.  But  as  Important  as  this 
legislation  Is,  It  only  deals  with  the  symp- 
t<Hns  of  the  problem  and  not  the  problem 
Itself. 

VKOOB  AMD  OBCANI2XO  CHUCK 

There  Is  much  to  be  done  If  we  are 
to  succeed  In  reducing  our  spirallng 
crime  rate.  To  begin  with,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  strengthen  our  efforts  to  stop 
the  traffic  in  heroin  and  other  dangerous 
drugs  on  our  streets. 

The  number  of  crimes  committed  by 
heroin  addicts  in  search  of  money  to  sup- 
port their  deadly  habit  is  Incredible.  Ac- 
cording to  recent  studies,  the  best  esti- 
mates indicate  that  in  urbsm  areas  about 
35  percent  of  persons  arrested  for  prop- 
erty crimes  are  narcotics  users. 

The  drug  traffic  In  this  coimtry  could 
not  exist  without  the  active  support  and 
financing  of  organized  crime.  But  the 
Impact  of  organized  crime  on  our  society 
extends  far  beyond  the  traffic  in  nar- 
cotics. 

If  we  are  to  eliminate  organized 
crime — and  the  violence  and  comuitlon 
it  breeds — Federal  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities must  play  a  central  role. 

In  1971,  the  Federal  Government  was 
spending  approximately  $68  million  on 
Investigations  and  prosecutions  of  or- 
ganized crime  cases.  That  figure  has  now 
risen.  In  its  1971  report,  the  Na- 
tional Urban  Coalition  recommended  an 
hacrease  in  outlays  for  Federal  activities 
against  organized  crime  to  $125  milll<Hi 
In  1976.  But  that  figure  should  be  even 
higher  todax  U  the  Federal  Government 
is  to  cope  with  this  major  aspect  of  the 
crime  problem. 

&TATK  AMD  LOCAI.  LAW  DfFOaCnOMT 

While  the  Federal  Govenunent  is 
uniquely  suited  to  lead  the  attack  against 
narcotics  pushers  and  organized  crime,  it 
would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  assume  that 
reducing  our  crime  rate  is  primarily  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

We  must  recognize  that  most  of  the 
crime  plaguing  this  country  falls  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  State  and  local  gov- 
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emments.  Consequently,  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  law  enforcement  and  the 
maintenance  of  cm  effective  criminal 
Justice  system  rests  with  those  State  and 
local  governments.  That  is  the  way  it 
should  be.  Americans  do  not  want  a  na- 
tional police  force,  nor  do  they  want  a 
Federal  respooslbility  for  all  law  en- 
forcement. 

But  it  has  been  evident  for  some  time 
now  that  our  State  and  local  govern- 
ments need  help  in  their  effort  to  reduce 
crime.  Many  local  police  are  Inade- 
quately trained  and  underpaid;  State 
and  local  courts  are  increasingly  unable 
to  effectively  and  efficiently  deal  with 
their  staggering  backlog  of  criminal 
cases:  and  the  corrections  programs  in 
most  States  have  failed  to  rehabilitate 
offenders. 

We  know  that  more  professional  and 
better  paid  law  enforcement  personnel, 
an  efficient  and  well-nm  Judicial  system, 
and  corrections  programs  which  reha- 
bilitate offenders  rather  than  teach  crime 
are  the  keys  to  substantially  reducing 
crime. 

We  also  know  that  simply  pouring 
money  into  one  part  of  a  criminal  Jus- 
tice 83^tem  while  neglecting  other  parts 
of  that  system  will,  in  the  long  run, 
prove  ineffective  in  reducing  crime. 

The  world's  best  police  force  will  be 
hamstrung  in  reducing  crime  if  there 
are  interminable  delays  in  bringing  a 
defendant  to  trial;  and  a  Judicial  sys- 
tem operating  at  maximum  efficiency 
will  be  meaningless  if  those  convicted  in 
the  courts  are  placed  in  prisons  which 
produce  only  hardened  criminals. 

In  1973,  the  Utah  State  Law  Enforce- 
ment Planning  Agency  (ULEPA)  con- 
cluded that  we  can  no  longer  afford  "to 
plan  and  fund  token  projects  that  af- 
fect only  part  of  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem." 

But  Utah— and  almost  every  other 
State— cannot  accomplish  comprehen- 
sive reform  of  an  entire  criminal  Justice 
system  alone.  Our  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments, faced  with  a  variety  of  diffi- 
cult problems,  need  substantial  flna.n(»ifti 
assistance  to  achieve  this  reform,  and 
the  Federal  Government  can  provide 
such  assistance. 

Passage  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  recognized 
this  principle  of  Federal  help.  But  im- 
der  that  legislation,  funds  have  been  dis- 
tributed on  a  piecemeal  basis:  and  there 
has  been  a  notable  failure  to  encourage 
the  t5T)e  of  comprehensive  reform  of  a 
State's  criminal  justice  system  which 
proponents  of  this  legislation  anticipate. 

That  is  why  I  believe  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  make  its  most  significant 
contribution  to  the  fight  against  crime 
by  encouraging  and  financing  this  type 
of  vital  reform. 

THl  MODC  CanCINAL  JUSTICK  STSTXIC  ACT 

And  that  is  why  on  April  10,  1974,  I 
Introduced  legislation  known  as  the 
"Model  Criminal  Justice  System  Act"  to 
accomplish  this  goal. 

This  legislation  refiects  the  consensus 
of  many  experts  that  we  need  a  bold  new 
program  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
to  combat  crime — a  program  which  of- 
fers substantial  assistance  as  an  Inpen- 
CXX 1046— Part  la 
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tlve   for    comprehensive    reform    of    a 
State's  entire  criminal  justice  system. 

My  legislation  is  designed  to  establish 
model  smd  experimental  programs  in  sev- 
eral States.  It  establishes  flexible  stand- 
ards for  reform  of  each  part  of  a  State's 
criminal  justice  system.  States  inter- 
ested In  participating  under  this  pro- 
gram will,  with  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance, develop  and  submit  plans  designed 
to  meet  the  standards  contained  in  the 
bill.  And  those  States  whose  plans  are 
selected  can  immediately  begin  to  im- 
plement their  plans. 

This  measure  contains  a  comprehen- 
sive program  for  reform  with  emphasis 
on  law  enforcement,  the  criminal  courts, 
and  corrections.  For  those  States,  se- 
lected under  this  program,  the  Federal 
Government  will  pay  75  percent  of  the 
costs  of  implementing  some  reforms  and 
90  percent  of  the  cost  of  Implementing 
others. 

The  most  crucial  parts  of  this  measure 
are  the  standards  it  establishes  for  meas- 
uring the  acceptability  of  a  State's  plan 
for  reform.  These  standards  are  derived 
from  the  recommendations  of  various 
commissions  and  other  groups  which 
have  carefully  examined  the  problem  of 
crime  In  America,  such  as  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice  and  various 
State  crime  commissions  and  planning 
agencies.  For  extmiple,  many  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Utah  State  Law 
Enforcement  Planning  Agency's  most  re- 
cent State  plan  are  embodied  In  these 
standards. 

LAW  ENTOKCESCKNT  SXTORUS 

The  standards  on  law  enforcement  are 
generally  designed  to  improve  the  re- 
cruitment and  training  of  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  and  to  ensure  that  these 
officers — most  of  whom  tire  now  badly 
underpaid — are  fairly  compensated  for 
their  difficult  and  demanding  work. 

While  salaries  of  the  Nation's  police 
have  Increased  since  1967,  they  are  still 
inadequate.  That  is  why  an  important 
standard  in  this  bill  would  require  in- 
creases in  compensation  which  are  ap- 
propriate for  a  professional,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  size  of  the  community  for 
law  enforcement  personnel  and  the  cost 
of  living  in  that  community. 

Because  of  their  present  Inadequate 
level  of  pay,  many  policemen  in  Utah 
and  throughout  the  coimtry  are  forced  to 
"moonUght"  with  other  Jobs  in  order  to 
support  their  families.  If  we  want  full- 
time  professional,  and  well-trained  po- 
licemen who  can  concentrate  on  their 
law  enforcement  duties,  we  must  pay  a 
decent  wage  for  such  demanding  work, 
coxnrr  ststxu  kztcmucs 

The  second  broad  category  of  stand- 
ards under  this  bill  Is  aimed  at  hnprov- 
Ing  the  fairness  and  efficiency  of  the 
criminsd  court  system.  To  accomplish  the 
expeditious  disposition  of  crimial  cases 
In  those  States  participating  imder  this 
program,  the  bill  requires  that  a  State 
and  its  localities  take  whatever  steps  nec- 
essary— such  as  increasing  the  number  of 
judges  and  court  personnel  and  appoint- 
ing professional  court  administrators — 
to  ensure  that  the  trial  of  all  criminal 
cases  will  be  commenced  no  later  than  60 
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days  from  the  date  of  a  defendant's  ar- 
rest or  the  initiation  of  a  prosecution. 

Chief  Justice  Burger,  recognizing  the 
link  between  increasing  crime  and  court 
delays,  has  also  recommended  a  60-day 
limit  for  the  commencement  of  all  crim- 
inal trials.  When  asked  whether  delay 
has  been  a  major  factor  underlying  the 
rise  of  crime  over  the  last  decade,  the 
Chief  Justice  responded: 

I  cannot  think  of  any  Judicial  factor  more 
Important  than  delay  and  uncertainty.  It's 
always  difficult  to  assign  priorities  In  this 
sort  of  thing,  but  I  know  of  none  I  can  rhlnk 
of  more  important  than  the  absence  of  the 
sure  knowledge  that  a  criminal  act  wiU  be 
foUowed  by  a  speedy  trial  and  punl8hm<jnt. 

And  that's  why  I  have  said  that  If  we 
ootild  have  every  criminal  trial  ready  to  oe 
presented  within  60  days  after  the  arrest  or 
the  charge,  I  think  you'd  see  a  very,  very 
sharp  drop  in  the  crime  rate.  It  would  surely 
put  an  end  to  the  large  number  of  crimes 
committed  by  men  out  on  baU  waiting  six 
months  to  18  months  to  be  brought  to  trial. 

COKRXCnONS  STSmc  EErORMS 

Finally,  the  legislation  I  have  intro- 
duced calls  for  basic  reforms  in  the  area 
of  corrections.  Almost  all  authorities 
agree  that  the  weakest  link  in  the  crim- 
inal justice  system  is  what  passes  for  a 
program  of  corrections  to  most  States. 
There  are  a  variety  of  reforms  which  are 
needed.  To  begto  with,  most  corrections 
programs  do  not  have  tie  capacity  for 
deahng  flexibly  with  a  broad  rank  of 
offenders.  We  can  no  longer  tolerate  a 
corrections  system  that  allows  petty  of- 
fenders and  juveniles  to  live  and  learn 
with  hardened  criminals. 

For  the  Incorrigible  offender "  who 
poses  a  clear  danger  to  society,  maxi- 
mum security  prisons  are  necessary.  But 
it  makes  no  sense  to  build  an  entire  pris- 
on system  designed  to  serve  only  the 
most  hardened  criminals  and  there- 
by forcing  other  classes  of  Iiunates  to 
adapt  to  such  an  Institution. 

The  Importance  of  properly  classify- 
ing offenders  was  underlined  by  the  dis- 
turbing finding  of  the  President's  Crime 
Commission  "that  approximately  one- 
fourth  of  the  400,000  children  detained 
in  1965— for  a  variety  of  causes  but  In- 
cluding truancy,  smoktog,  and  running 
away  from  home — were  held  in  adult 
jails  and  lockups,  often  with  hardened 
criminals." 

Utah,  like  other  States,  lacks  proper 
facilities  for  dealing  with  JuvenUe  of- 
fenders. According  to  the  UI£PA  report: 

Adequate  Juvenile  detention  facilities  are 
Inaccessible  on  a  statewide  geogn4>hlcal 
basis.  There  are  only  six  i4>proved  detentlcm 
faculties  In  the  State.  The  majority  of  coun- 
ties In  the  State  do  not  have  adequate  fa- 
culties, and  chUdren  are  often  placed  In 
jails  . . .  The  result  Is  that  chUdren  are  placed 
In  detention  Inappropriately. 

As  the  President's  Commission  and 
others  have  emphasized,  a  variety  of 
penal  Institutions  and  programs  are  re- 
quired to  meet  the  special  needs  of  vari- 
ous ts^pes  of  offenders.  In  particular,  the 
development  of  community-based  cor- 
rectional facilities — designed  to  avoid 
the  use  of  far-removed  and  Isolated  In- 
stitutions— Is  considered  an  extremely 
vsJuable  rehabilitation  tool. 

In  the  final  analysis,  excellent  law 
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enforcement  and  an  efBcient  court  sys- 
tem will  do  little  to  reduce  the  crime  rate 
as  long  as  the  prevailing  problems  in  the 
area  of  corrections  remain  unsolved. 
That  Is  why  a  vital  part  of  the  bill  I  have 
Introduced  requires  reforms  designed  to 
solve  each  of  these  problems  faced  by  so 
many  States. 

COIfCLTTSION 

These  standards — and  the  other 
standards  in  the  bill  concerned  with  law 
enforcement  and  the  criminal  court  sys- 
tem— are  not  novel  ideas.  They  repre- 
sent the  concensus  of  the  beet  thiniring 
of  those  who  have  worked  in  and  studied 
the  system  of  criminal  justice  as  it  exists 
in  this  country  today. 

Indeed,  It  is  depressing  that  7  years 
after  the  report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice,  so  many  of  that 
Commission's  recommendations  have 
either  been  Ignored  or  only  partially  im- 
plemented. 

That  Commission — and  the  commis- 
sions and  studies  that  came  before  It — 
told  us  a  very  simple  truth:  Crime  can 
be  reduced,  but  only  if  we  are  willing  to 
invest  in  excellent  law  enforcement,  an 
efficient  court  system,  and  a  flexible  cor- 
rections program  with  the  skilled  pec^le 
necessary  to  offer  meajiingful  treatment 
and  rehabilitation. 

Unfortunately.  It  Is  very  difficult  to 
dramatize  the  importance  of  such  re- 
forms and  to  mobilize  public  opinion  on 
this  Issue.  When  an  Attica  or  some  other 
prison  riots,  there  Is  a  temporary  t^n 
for  prison  reform.  But  once  the  riot  Is 
over  and  forgotten,  the  demands  for  re- 
form disappear. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  Ignore  the 
relationship  between  a  rising  crime  rate 
and  an  outmoded,  inefficient  criminal 
Justice  system. 

We  can  no  longer  continue  to  act  as  If 
a  rising  crime  rate  Is  a  fact  of  life  for 
the  years  ahead. 

Justice  Felix  Frankfurter  reminded  us 
some  years  ago: 

Tbere  iB  no  InevltaibUlty  lu  hlatory  azowt 
■■  m«n  make  It. 

With  the  tjrpe  of  comprehensive  re- 
form outlined  In  the  bill  I  have  Intro- 
duced, I  am  convinced  we  can  turn  that 
crime  rate  aroimd— and  make  our  so- 
ciety a  more  decent  and  safe  place  for 
us  and  our  children. 


SYLVIA  RAMIREZ  HONORED  BY  LOS 
ANGELES  TV  STATION 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  DANIELSON 

OF   CAUFOSNIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1974 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sylvia 
RamlrcB,  a  resident  of  my  congressional 
district,  has  long  been  active  In  com- 
munity affairs.  She  has  been  successful 
In  all  of  her  civic  endeavors,  but  her  most 
outstanding  achievement  is  the  SEEK 
(Students  for  Educational  Enrichment 
and  Knowledge)  program. 

Ms.  Ramirez  founded  the  SEEK  pro- 
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gram  in  1970  in  order  to  provide  talented 
and  gifted  children  with  the  opportunity 
to  develop  their  Intellectual  abilities  and 
academic  potentials  through  courses  not 
available  to  them  in  their  regular  school 
ciirriculums.  The  SEEK  program  began 
with  98  children,  all  of  whom  were  from 
Montebello.  In  4  years,  the  program  has 
expanded  to  include  approximately  800 
children  from  the  East  Los  Angeles  Col- 
lege District  aiid  has  become  a  compo- 
nent of  community  services  at  East  Los 
Angeles  College.  Titled  the  "Talent  De- 
velopment Program,"  It  consists  of  10- 
week  enrichment  courses  taught  by  col- 
lege professors  1  day  a  week  for  one  and 
a  half  hoiu?. 

Ms.  Ramirez  describes  the  "Talent  De- 
velopment Program"  as  "an  evolutionary 
concept  in  progressive  education  for  the 
Illustrious  child."  She  believes  it  will 
continue  to  be  successful  and  will  grow. 
It  Is  her  hope  that  the  program  wUl  some 
day  be  used  as  a  guiding  model  for  every 
commimity  college  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 

Recently,  Sylvia  Ramirez'  outstanding 
accomplishments  in  the  SEEK  program 
were  recognized  by  the  ABC-Channel  7 
television  show  "Girl  in  My  Life."  Ms. 
Ramirez  was  selected  to  participate  in 
the  show,  which  recognizes  exceptional 
women  who  have  made  significant  con- 
tributions toward  Improving  the  lives  of 
those  around  them,  for  her  outstanding 
work,  and  consistent  dedication  to  SEEK. 

The  "Girl  in  My  Life"  program  honor- 
ing Ms.  Ramirez  was  aired  on  Channel  7 
on  Tuesday,  May  21. 1  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate her  on  receiving  this  honor,  and 
to  thank  her  for  all  she  has  done  for 
her  community  and  for  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. 


May  28,  197^ 


KAREN  MORRISON  OP  ST.  CHARLES 
NAMED  MISS  U.S.A. 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OP  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1974 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  with 
great  pride  that  I  congratulate  today 
Mlas  U.S  A.— Karen  Jean  Morrison  of  the 
13th  Congressional  District  of  Illinois. 
Brllss  Morrison  was  awarded  the  title  of 
Miss  U.SA.  May  18  during  the  23d  an- 
nual Miss  TJSJi.  Pageant  at  the  new 
Niagara  Palls  International  Convention 
Center,  Niagara  Palls,  N.Y.  Karen  Is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rex  Morrison 
of  71  North  12th  Street,  St.  Charles,  Dl. 

Miss  MrarlBon  was  selected  Miss  Illi- 
nois on  April  14  in  Decatur,  m.— In  com- 
petition   with    58    other    contestants " 

which  allowed  her  the  opportunity  to 
compete  for  the  title  of  Miss  XJBJi. 
Karen  has  recently  returned  to  St. 
Charles  where  she  will  spend  a  few  weeks 
of  relaxation  with  family  and  friends  be- 
fore departing  to  New  York  City  where 
she  will  prepare  for  representing  the 
United  States  In  the  Miss  Universe  Pag- 
eant on  July  20  in  Manila. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  costume  Miss  Mor- 
rison wore  during  the  nationally  tele- 
vised finals  last  Saturday  night  repre- 
sented the  American  flag  in  honor  of  Dr. 


Bernard  CIgrand  of  Aurora,  Dl.,  who  or- 
ganized the  first  Flag  Day  of  observance 
in  Chicago  in  1885.  This  annual  June  14 
observance  was  later  declared  a  national 
holiday  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson. 

Miss  U.S.A.  Is  a  lifelong  resident  of  8t 
Charles,  Dl.  She  attended  Lincoln  Ele- 
mentary School,  graduated  fron  6t 
Charles  High  School  in  1972.  attended 
Wisconsin  State  University  at  Whitewa- 
ter, Wis.,  and  Is  presently  attending 
Elgin  Community  College  as  a  business 
administration  ooajor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  how  proud  her 
parents— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rex  Morristm— ^ 
and  her  younger  sister,  Linda,  a  junior 
at  St.  Charles  High  School,  must  be.  The 
people  of  the  13th  Congressional  District 
and  the  State  of  Illinois  share  that  pride 
with  the  Morrison  family. 


May  28,  197A 


THE  RAINMAKERS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MIMNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28.  1974 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  editorial  that  appeared 
in  the  Monday.  May  27  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post  on  the  military  use  of 
weather  modification.  I  concur  with  the 
Post's  view  that  this  country  should 
take  the  lead  In  developing  international 
Institutions  to  control  weather  modifica- 
tion. Our  colleague  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Qttdk)  and  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion (H.  Res.  329)  to  put  the  House  on 
record  as  favoring  an  International 
agreement  prohibiting  research  experl- 
mentatl<m,  or  the  use  of  weather 
modification  activities  as  a  weapon  of 
war.  The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Organizations 
and  Movements  Is  planning  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  this  resolution  within  the  next 
few  weeks.  The  Post  editorial  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Poat.  May  27.  1974] 

TRZ  RAINMAKatS 

The  Defense  Department  has  now  admit- 
ted that  from  1967  to  1972  the  7th  Air  Porce 
conducted  a  top  secret  ralnmaktng  program 
over  North  and  South  Vietnam.  Laos  and 
Cambodia.  All  told.  2,802  "cloud-seeding" 
sorties  were  flown  from  ThallAnd,  using  the 
publicly  known  technique  of  Inducing  or  ac- 
celerating rainfall  from  dropping  burning 
containers  of  silver  or  lead  Iodine  on  clouds. 
The  objective  was  to  slow  the  movement  of 
enemy  troops  and  supplies  by  drenching  the 
roads,  particularly  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail. 
The  operation  was  stopped  two  days  after 
The  New  York  Times,  on  July  6.  1972,  pub- 
.  liabed  an  article  about  It. 
^  The  best  guess— by  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Dennis  J.  Doolln — is  that 
this  921.6  million  huffing  and  puffing  In  the 
air  added  perhaps  two  Inches  of  rain  to  the 
normal  monsoon  ralnfaU.  There  Is  no  way 
of  telling  what  mUltary  effect  this  might 
have  had.  Nor  can  one  predict  the  effect  ot 
this  revelation  on  the  reputation  of  Melvln 
H.  Laird,  who  as  Secretary  of  Defense  de- 
nied In  an  open  hearing  that  there  was  such 
an  operation,  and  who  now,  as  a  private 
citizen,  corrected  his  statement  In  a  letter 
to  Sen.  J.  W.  Pulbrlght  (D-Ark.).  But  such 
speculations  should  not  distract  us  from 
contemplating  the  horror  or,  at  any  rate, 


the  potential  horror  such  operations  might 
unleash. 

The  science  and  technology  of  "cloud- 
■eedlng"  and  other  means  of  changing  the 
weather  are  In  their  Infancy.  Their  promise 
for  good  Is  obviously  Immense.  Timely  rains 
might  make  deserts  bloom.  But  the  poten- 
tial of  evil  as  an  instrximent  of  war  Is  fright- 
ening. As  a  good  many  scientists  have 
testified  before  Sen.  Claiborne  Pell's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oceans  and  International  Environ- 
ment, we  cannot  permit  man's  erratic  quar- 
rels to  endanger  future  generations  and. 
Indeed,  the  future  of  the  earth.  "We  have  only 
one  atmosphere  on  this  planet  and  It  may  be 
more  deadly  than  Russian  roulette  to  play 
with  It  before  we  know  what  we  may  pro- 
duce." aald  one  of  the  scientists,  Oemer  A. 
Baum.  who  represents  this  country  on  a 
United  Nations  panel  on  meteorological 
■tudlee. 

The  trouble  Is  that  when  we  disturb  the 
balance  of  nature,  the  line  between  good  and 
evil  soon  disappears.  As  a  hypothetical  ez- 
.  ample,  Mr.  Baum  cited  hurricanes.  It  may 
eventually  become  possible  for  man  to  elim- 
inate this  nuisance  and  danger.  But  hurri- 
canes also  serve  to  transport  large  amounts 
of  converted  solar  energy  from  tropical  lati- 
tudes to  polar  latitudes.  This  transfer  Is  es- 
sential If  the  earth  Is  to  have  a  reasonably 
stable  climate,  because  the  amount  of  energy 
the  sun  Imparts  In  the  tropics  will  always  be 
greater  than  that  It  Imparts  In  high  lati- 
tudes. If  the  hurricanes  are  eliminated,  there 
Is  no  teUlng  what  nature  might  do  to  adjust 
or  what  would  ht4>peu  In  the  complex  atmos- 
phere-ocean system  that  now  sustains  life. 
It  could  be,  said  Mr.  Baum,  "a  deadly 
gamble." 

There  are  other  gambles.  They  cannot  be 
taken,  as  a<Htlon  J.  P.  MacDonald  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  has 
testified,  without  "proper  and  public  resetuvh 
and  management."  As  the  Pederatlon  of 
Amerl-Sclentlsts  wrote  President  Nixon  more 
than  a  year  ago,  when  our  ralnmaklng  In 
Southeast  Asia  was  only  rumored,  "the  use 
of  weather  nuxllflcatlon  as  a  wei^xjn  of  war 
Is  an  opening  wedge  to  the  use  of  climate 
modification,  the  Inducement  of  earth- 
quakes, and  other  still  more  terrible  meth- 
ods. We  see  geophysical  warfare  as  a  'Pan- 
dora's box'  to  which  the  seemingly  Inof- 
fensive weather  modification  may  be  the  dis- 
astrous key." 

We  therefore  commend  both  Ben.  Pell  for 
Insisting  Ml  public  disclosure  of  this  secret 
operation  and  Secretary  of  Defense  James 
R.  Schlealnger  for  coming  clean.  And  we  hope 
that  as  a  logical  next  step  this  country  will 
now  take  the  lead  In  developing  Interna- 
tional controls  over  weather  manipulation, 
much  as  we  have  taken  the  lead  in  banning 
biological  warfare  and  nuclear  testing  in  the 
atmosphere.  There  must  be  limitations  on 
man's  destructive  capabUltles. 


DISASTER  RELIEF  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF   OHIO 

W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1974 
Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
Bke  to  commend  my  colleagues  for  their 
decision  to  pass  the  conference  report  on 
Disaster  Relief  Act  Amendments,  S.  3062. 
^Is  legislation  Is  greatly  needed  by 
wose  portions  of  Ohio  which  now  need 
«deral  aiplstance  to  help  them  rebuild 
In  the  wake  of  the  severe  tornado  damage 
Inflicted  upon  them  In  early  April. 
Of  particular  concern  to  me  has  been 
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the  rebuilding  of  two  excellent  institu- 
tions of  higher  education:  Wilberforce 
University  and  Central  State  University. 
These  two  predominantly  black  institu- 
tions are  located  in  Wilberforce,  Ohio, 
near  the  urban  center  of  Dayton.  Cen- 
tral State  Is  a  4-year,  public,  coeduca- 
tional university  with  more  than  2,000 
fuU-tlme  students,  while  Wilberforce  Is 
a  private,  4-year,  coeducational  univer- 
sity with  more  than  1.000  full-time 
students.  Central  State  is  located  on  a 
60-acre  campus  with  more  than  40  build- 
ings. Wilberforce  is  located  on  more  than 
100  acres  with  more  than  15  buildings. 

After  contacting  the  presidents  of 
both  universities,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, as  well  as  a  number  of  my  dis- 
tlngxilshed  colleagues  In  Congress,  and 
others,  I  was  able  to  make  an  early  de- 
termination of  both  the  extent  of  the 
damage  and  of  the  desirability  of  mak- 
ing certain  changes  in  the  existing  Fed- 
eral law  relating  to  disaster  assistance. 
I  am  very  pleased  that  the  Congress  has 
PEissed  what  has  now  become  Public  Law 
93-288. 

As  I  have  said  to  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, extending  assistance  to  Cen- 
tral State,  and  now  also  to  Wilberforce, 
is  a  wisf  and  farsighted  decision  as  well 
as  educationally  and  humanitarianly 
justified  In  the  short  run.  These  institu- 
tions have  played  and  will  not  continue 
to  play  an  Important  role  In  the  educa- 
tional development  of  black  students  as 
well  as  of  all  the  citizens  of  Ohio. 


LOAN     FOR      SOVIET     FERTILIZER 
PROJECT  SMELIJ3 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28.  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
21  William  Casey,  Chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Export-Import  Beiik,  announced  that  the 
Bank's  Directors  had  authorized  a  tl80 
million  low-Interest  loan  to  help  finance 
a  fertilizer  manufacturing  complex  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  decision  can  only  be 
described  as  outrageous. 

Farmers  in  my  17th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict and  throughout  the  Nation  have 
suffered  a  serious  fertilizer  shortage  this 
spring.  Many  fertilizer  manufacturers 
placed  their  long-term  customers  on  par- 
tial allocatl(Hi.  Some  farmers  even  had 
their  supplies  cut  off  completely. 

The  fertilizer  that  has  been  available 
has  sold  at  incredibly  high  prices.  The 
price  of  ammonia,  for  example,  a  cwn- 
mon  nitrogen  fertilizer,  jumped  from  $60 
a  ton  last  October  to  as  high  as  $120  a 
ton.  It  has  been  estimated  that  U.S. 
farmers  may  pay  40  percent  more  for  fer- 
tilizer this  year  than  they  did  In  1973. 

High  prices  and  shortages  are  by  no 
means  a  short-term  problem.  Demand  for 
fertilizer  is  continuing  to  run  far  ahead 
of  production  capacity. 

Faced  with  this  serious  situation,  what 
is  the  response  of  our  Government?  The 
U.S.  taxpayer-subsidized  Export-Import 
Bank  makes  a  $180  million  loan  to  the 
Soviets  for  a  fertilizer  manufacturing 
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complex  In  the  Soviet  Union.  This  is 
ridiculous.  If  an  agency  of  the  U.S.  Qov- 
emment  is  to  subsidize  any  fertilizer 
plant.  It  should  be  right  here  in  Amer- 
ica, not  the  Soviet  Union. 

And  can  anyone  believe  the  terms  of 
this  deal?  The  interest  on  the  loan  will 
be  only  6  percent— about  half  the  prime 
commercial  lending  rate  in  the  United 
States.  The  American  taxpayer  who  Is 
subsidizing  this  loan  has  been  taken  to 
the  cleaners  again. 


THE  200-MILB  LIMIT 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF   MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28,  1974 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  re- 
cent issue,  the  Patriot-Ledger  of  Quincy, 
Mass.,  ran  a  persuasive  editorial  regard- 
ing the  proposed  extension  of  our  terri- 
torial waters  to  a  200-mlle  limit.  This 
editorial  states  the  options  well,  and 
points  to  the  necessity  for  extended  ter- 
ritorial waters  if  we  are  to  protect  our 
coastal  resources  from  declmaticm  at  the 
hands  of  modem  foreign  fieets.  Our  pre- 
cious offshore  resources  must  be  pre- 
served from  overfishing  if  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  utilize  these  most  important  and 
valuable  waters.  The  editorial  follows : 
Protbctino  thx  Fish 

In  the  past.  The  Patriot  Ledger  has  op- 
posed efforts  to  unllateraUy  extend  United 
States  fisheries  Jurisdiction  beyond  the  pres- 
ent 12-mUe  zone. 

However,  we  believe  In  order  to  protect 
declining  Northeast  Atlantic  fish  stocks  and 
promote  orderly  <uid  regulated  flgbing  con- 
sistent with  coi-ervatlon  of  this  valuable 
marine  resource,  national  action  is  now  re- 
quired. 

We  therefore  support,  with  one  reserva- 
tion, the  bUls  filed  In  the  Congress  by  Sen. 
Warren  O.  Magnuson,  O-Wasb.,  (S.  1988) 
and  Rep.  Oerry  E.  Studds,  D-Ck>hasset  (H. 
8665).  the  "Interim  Fisheries  Zone  Exten- 
sion and  Management  Act."  which  would 
extend  U.S.  fisheries  Jurisdiction  to  200  mUes 
offshore.  But  instead  of  having  the  200-inIle 
fishery  zone  apply  to  the  whole  U3.  coast, 
it  should  be  limited  to  thoee  areas  where 
the  problems  are,  in  the  Northeast  and 
Northwest. 

At  hearings  on  the  Senate  bUl  held  last 
week  In  Boston  before  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee.  Massachusetts  members  of 
Congress,  state  officials  and  fishing  mter- 
•sts  stressed  the  points  that  protection  of 
dwindling  coastal  fish  stocks  Is  urgent  and 
imperative;  that  large,  modem  foreign  fish- 
ing vessels  are  systematically  depleting  the 
most  valuable  food  fish;  that  International 
agreements  have  been  lnad»quate  In  coa- 
servlng  fish  stocks  and  are  Inadequately  and 
unevenly  enforced;  and  that  the  best  way 
of  protecting  valuable  species  from  virtual 
ertlnctlMi  Is  by  extending  American  jxirls- 
dlctlon  to  cover  the  prime  fighting  areas. 

The  State  Department  and  other  federal 
agencies  have  opposed  such  action,  as  has 
The  Patriot  Ledger,  not  because  of  lack  of 
sympathy  for  New  England  fishermen,  but 
because  of  broader  International  considera- 
tions. 

Next  month.  In  Caracas,  Venezuela,  the 
third  International  Law  of  the  Sea  Confer- 
ence Is  scheduled  to  begin.  Tills  United  Na- 
tions conference  will  deal  with  matters  of 
extreme  Importance  to  nations  of  the  world; 
the  goal  la  to  avoid  Impending  anarchy  over 
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uses  of  the  ocean  and  Its  living  and  min- 
eral resources. 

Without  such  agreement.  It  Is  feared,  the 
oceans  could  become  a  battleground  for  com- 
peting claims  over  their  uses  and  their  re- 
sources. As  iK>werful  nations  In  previous  oen- 
turles  laid  claim  to  land  territories  In  creat- 
ing colonial  empires,  so  the  oceans  could  be- 
come prey  to  national  claims,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  other  nations. 

The  rational  way  out  of  this  maritime  en- 
croacAment  is  a  global,  accepted  uniform 
llzalt  ito  offshore  national  sovereignty  with 
moat  bf  the  oceans  and  their  resources  re- 
served W  the  common  heritage  of  mankind 
under  \  International  management.  This 
means  Apastal  states  would  have  to  waive 
national  \clalms  to  sovereignty  over  adja- 
cent waters  beyond  a  specified  limit,  as  well 
as  to  underwater  resources. 

The  VS..  like  most  maritime  nations,  has 
conflicting  interests. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  are  the  marine 
resources,  including  fish,  offshore  oil  and 
gas.  and  deepsea  minerals,  as  well  as  national 
security  considerations,  which  tempt  na- 
tions to  extend  their  (Ashore  Jurisdictions. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  a  matter  of 
freedom  of  navigation  and  of  marine  scien- 
tific research.  Shipping  and  naval  considera- 
tions call  for  the  narrowest  possible  territo- 
rial seas,  and  for  Insistence  upon  freedom  of 
navigation  through  International  itralghta 
and  waterways. 

The  basic  United  States  position.  thMefore. 
at  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  includes  a 
maximum  breadth  of  12  miles  for  the  territo- 
rial sea  (which  woxild  be  an  extension  of  the 
present  three-mile  US.  terrttorlal  sea  un- 
der the  old  "Cannon  Shot  Rule"  of  1787); 
free  transit  through  and  over  straits  used  for 
International  navigation;  International 
standards  and  controls  to  protect  the  marine 
environment  from  pollution;  an  agreement 
on  freedom  of  marine  scientific  research; 
and  reservation  of  deep  seabed  resources  to 
an  International  authority  which  would 
manage  and  regulate  exploration  and  exploi- 
tation. 

By  and  large,  the  U.S.  position  Is  admirably 
Idealistic  and  self-denying,  for  the  tJB.  has 
the  technological  prowess  to  exploit  deepsea 
resources,  and  the  military  power  to  extend 
Its  coastal  Jurisdiction  even  beyond  the  con- 
tinental shelf.  But  If  every  nation  did  so. 
there  would  be  little  of  the  oceans  for  Inter- 
national use.  and  the  U3.  would  be  In 
trouble  elsewhere  In  the  world  where  it  had 
maritime  Interests.  So  the  United  States  has 
opposed  unUateral  claims  by  other  nations 
to  200-mlle  territorial  waters  and/or  excln. 
slve  economic  rights.  Including  fishing. 

The  Uj8.  government  also  has  opposed 
efforts,  such  as  the  Studds-Magnuson  bills, 
to  extend  our  fishing  Jurisdiction  to  aoo 
miles.  If  this  were  done,  the  administration 
has  argued  It  would  Jeopardize  International 
efforts  to  restrain  other  coastal  states'  claims, 
would  amoTint  to  recognition  of  existing  300- 
mUe  claims,  and  would  tend  to  promote  a 
universal  200-mlle  limit — which  would  give 
coastal  states  control  over  about  70  per  cent 
of  the  world's  total  ocean  territory  and 
almost  all  maritime  wealth. 

Yet  what  In  fact  is  hi^jpenlng  Is  the  devel- 
opment of  an  International  consens\is  on  a 
coastal  state  economic  zone  out  to  200  mUes, 
which  may  become  atoout  the  same  thing  as 
a  aoamlle  sone.  The  VS.  draft  treaty  pro- 
vides for  exclusive  coastal  state  Jtirlsdlctlon 
over  marine  resources  (excluding  fisheries), 
tempered  by  International  standards,  within 
a  ''coastal  seabed  economic  area."  The  extent 
<rfthls  area  Is  to  be  thrashed  out  at  the  con- 
ference, but  most  coastal  nations  favor  300 
miles. 

Instead  of  a  300-mUe  fisheries  Hjne.  the 
VS.  has  proposed  a  "species  approach."  and 
has  begged  New  England  to  be  patient  whUe 
an  International  agreement  to  this  effect  is 
being  worked  out. 
The   apodet   approach    is    based   on   tbe 
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premise  that  "dbasfal  state  rl] 
pend  upon  the  biological  cha 
eluding   migratory  habits,   of 
species  of  fish  Involved  and 
exercised  In  a  zone  of  fixed 
coast." 

Under  this  approach,  coastal  stocks  (such 
as  cod,  haddock,  fiounder)  '^rould  be  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  coastal  state — this 
could  be  beyond  a  200-mlle  limit! — and 
coBLStal  states  also  would  regulate  and  have 
preferential  rights  to  anadromous  fish  (those 
which  ascend  rivers  for  breeding,  such  as 
salmon),  throughout  their  migratory  range. 
Tuna  and  other  highly  migratory  oceanic 
species  would  be  regulated  by  International 
organizations. 

If  a  species  approach  were  negotiated.  New 
England  could  wind  up  with  greater  Ameri- 
can control  over  its  most  valuable  fish  than 
under  a  300-mlle-llmlt.  A  species  approach  is 
no  less  'protectionist"  than  a  preferential 
fishing  zone. 

But  the  hangups  are,  "if"  and  "when,"  as 
well  as  the  more  problematic  matter  of  en- 
forcement under  a  species  approach.  A  terri- 
torial definition  has  the  virtue  of  having  a 
distinct  cut-off  line;  a  species  approach  does 
not.  And  under  territorial  regulation,  it  is 
possible  to  Impose  quotas  and  regulations  on 
fishing  operations  for  vsu-lous  species.  Highly 
migratory  fish,  such  as  tuna,  would  be  andir 
International  control  In  both  thfl  government 
position  and  the  Magnuson-Studds  bill. 

Out  of  this,  several  points  may  be  drawn: 

1.  There  is  an  urgency  to  the  Northeast 
fishing  problem  that  must  be  promptly  met. 
International  agreements  may  take  years  to 
negotiate.  The  Magnuson-Studds  legislation 
would  meet  that  immediate  need,  but  is  not 
Intended  as  a  permanent  claim.  It  would  go 
out  of  existence  when  Law  of  the  Sea  pro- 
visions go  into  effect. 

2.  The  aoo-mlle  fishing  Jurisdiction  would 
be  no  more  protectionist  in  concept  than  the 
U.S.  government's  proposed  species  approach 
and  would  be  simpler  to  enforce.  Foreign 
fishermen  In  both  cases  would  share  in  the 
catch. 

3.  While  we  favor  a  narrow  territorial  sea 
and  a  narrow  aone  of  national  economic 
Jurisdiction  beyond  that,  most  coastal  na- 
tions favor  a  300-mlle  economic  zone.  If  this 
Is  to  be  the  norm  for  oil,  gas  and  mineral  ex- 
ploitation, a  200-mlle  fisheries  conservation 
zone  is  not  Incompatible  and  should  not 
Jeopardize  IntematlonsJ  negotiations. 

4.  The  international  Impact  can  be  limited 
by  emphasizing  the  U.S.  action  as  necessary 
to  conserve  valuable  species  and  by  limiting 
the  200-mile  Jurisdiction  to  those  areas  In 
which  overfishing  is  depleting  important 
species. 

Limiting  the  200-mile  zone  to  the  most 
threatened  fishing  grounds  off  the  Northeast 
and  Northeast  Coasts,  perhaps  above  a  cer- 
tain latitude,  would  demonstrate  American 
concern  for  conservation,  rather  than  terri- 
torial expansion,  and  it  would  avoid  potential 
Jiu-lsdlctional  problems  with  Cuba  and  Mexi- 
co, Canada  should  be  invited  to  help  work 
out  problems  of  mutual  interest. 


ARMENIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  HUGH  L  CAREY 

or  mw  ToiK 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1974 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  May  28,  American  of  Armenian 
descent  celebrate  a  very  Important 
event — ^the  5«th  anniversary  of  their 
Indep^idence. 

The  courageous  people  of  Armenia 
have  spent  more  than  600  years  In  search 
of  liberty,  suffering  under  their  oppres- 


sors but  never  giving  up  hope  that  one 
day  freedom  would  be  theirs.  And  for  2 
brief  years,  freedom  for  Armenia  was  a 
reality.  It  was,  however.  Quickly  ended 
when  Russia  and  Turkey  partitioned  the 
fledgling  Republic  of  Armenia. 

The  gallant  Armenians  are  still  com- 
mitted to  efforts  to  restore  liberty  to  their 
country.  Despite  Incalculable  hardships, 
they  have  kept  alive  the  hope  that  one 
day  soon  their  brothers  and  sisters  will 
be  free  once  again. 

On  April  24,  we  marked  a  great  trag- 
edy In  the  history  of  this  country— the 
death  of  1  million  Armenians  who  died  in 
a  massacre  attempting  to  gain  liberty, 
and  the  banishment  of  500,000  Arme- 
nians who  were  driven  from  their  home- 
land In  an  effort  to  rid  the  land  of  all 
those  who  strove  for  liberty. 

May  28,  however,  should  be  a  day  on 
which  we  lift  our  heads  once  again  and 
renew  the  bond  that  all  men  share  who 
savor  freedom.  It  should  also  be  a  day 
on  which  we  reaffirm  our  commitment  to 
all  those  people  who  struggle  under  the 
domination  of  others. 

May  the  time  not  be  too  far  In  the 
future  when  we  can  celebrate  a  lasting 
Independence  for  Armenia  and  the 
achievement  of  freedom  for  all  those  who 
have  never  given  up  hope  for  a  brighter 
future. 


COMMUNITY  ACTION :  A  RECORD  OP 
SERVICE  TO  THE  ATLANTA  AREA 


HON.  ANDREW  YOUNG 

or   GXOKCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1974 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  House  considers  the  Communllj 
Services  Act,  I  would  like  to  acquaint 
Members  with  the  outstanding  record  of 
service  to  the  Atlanta  area  by  Economic 
Opportunity  Atlanta,  EOA,  a  community 
action  agency  in  my  district. 

EOA  directly  employs  430  people,  but 
more  importantly,  it  reaches  many  thou- 
sands of  people. 

The  agency  is  very  much  oriented  to 
participation  by  poor  people  in  decisions 
which  affect  their  communities.  Last 
year,  33,000  residents  of  such  communi- 
ties voted  In  the  EOA  neighborhood  elec- 
tions. It  Is  generally  acknowledged  that 
the  turnout  of  poor  voters  led  to  passage 
of  the  referendum  to  build  the  Atlanta 
area's  new  mass  transportation  system— 
MARTA.  a  $1.4  billion  project  which  ben- 
efits all  of  the  people,  rich  and  poor.  In 
the  area. 

At  the  heart  of  the  EOA  program  is  Its 
ffirstem  of  neighborhood  service  centers. 
Some  20,000  people  utilized  the  centers 
last  year — people  with  serious  problems 
thus  receiving  Immediate  attention  in 
their  own  communities. 
EOA  also  coordinates  numerous  pro- 
grams, In  cooperation  with  many  other 
agencies.  Some  of  these  are: 

Job  training  and  placement  benefit- 
ing 4.000  people  last  year.      • 

Head  Start,  which  is  serving  800 
youngsters  at  any  given  time. 

Rodent  control  which  has  resulted  in 
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a  substantial  decline  in  the  incidence  of 
rat  bites. 

Atlanta's  super  summer,  which  last 
year  provided  13,000  Jobs  for  young  peo- 
ple In  the  public  and  private  sectors, 
served  lunch  to  12,000  youngsters,  and 
involved  100.000  kids  in  recreational  pro- 


grams. 

The  revised  manpower  and  Job  pro- 
gram. EOA  Is  working  with  the  city  of 
Atlanta  to  make  sure  that  disadvantaged 
people  get  their  fair  share  of  the  train- 
ing and  placement  assistance. 

Health  services,  such  as  extending  the 
services  of  Grady  Memorial  Hospital 
into  neighborhoods  and  helping  to  ar- 
range for  resources  for  volunteer  health 
clinics.  The  highly  regarded  South  Side 
Comprehensive  Health  Service  Center  In 
Atlanta  Is  a  spinoff  program  from  EOA. 

These  are  examples  of  the  constructive 
changes  and  services  made  possible  by 
programs  In  which  EOA  Is  Involved,  m 
my  judgment,  the  agency's  budget  of 
$2.9  billion  Is  a  wise  and  prudent  invest- 
ment. 

Equal  Opportunity  Atlanta,  and  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  at  the 
Federal  level,  certainly  deserve  sig- 
nificant credit  for  helping  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  poverty  In  the  Atlanta  area.  In 
the  decade  of  the  1960's,  the  rate  of  the 
decline  of  poverty  in  metropolitan  At- 
lanta was  three  times  greater  than  in 
the  average  urban  community  in  the  Na- 
tion. The  rate  of  poverty  In  the  area,  now 
estimated  at  12  to  13  percent  of  the 
population.  Is  now  below  the  national 
average. 

These  kinds  of  results,  Mr.  Speaker, 
are  ample  justification  for  continuing 
community  action  programs  and  extend- 
ing services  to  the  poor. 


STEWART  AD30P 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

or  coNjntcncDT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28,  1974 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
deep  sympathy  that  I  rise  to  address  this 
chamber  on  the  passing  of  a  great  Amer- 
ican and  a  truly  great  human  being, 
Stewart  Alsop. 

Mr.  Alsop's  career  as  a  man  of  words 
was  dlsthigulshed  by  his  ability  to  view 
and  report  on  national  and  world  affairs 
with  wit  and  imderstanding,  wisdom  and 
sensitivity. 

His  work  was  never  tainted  by  per- 
•onal  prejudice  or  his  own  beliefs  re- 
cardless  of  the  actions  on  which  he  was 
JW>rtlng.  He  was  always  concerned  for 
the  future  of  his  country,  which  he  loved 
«o  very  deeply. 

I  wish  to  offer  my  personal  sorrow 
•M^  prayers  to  his  family,  and  Mr. 
Speaker,  ask  that  my  colleagues  pause 
for  a  moment  In  theh-  hectic  schedule 
to  meditate  on  the  accomplishments  of 
this  man. 

I  wish  to  enclose  at  this  time  the  edl- 
wlal  printed  yesterday  In  the  Washlng- 
wa  Port  which  sums  up  my  feelings: 
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Stxwaxt  Alsop 
Stewart  Alsop's  execution  by  leukemia  at 
the  age  of  60  could  be  delayed  no  longer,  not 
even  by  doctors  at  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  Refusing  a  blindfold,  he  watched 
death's  approach  for  more  than' two  jeais. 
He  reported  its  encroachment  as  he  reported 
national  and  world  affairs — with  wit  and 
wisdom,  sensitivity  and  imderstanding.  Con- 
temporary letters  offer  no  more  courageous 
chronicle  than  one  of  the  last  things  he 
wrote,  his  botd:  "Stay  of  Execution,  a  sort  of 
memoir."  In  It.  he  looked  forward  reluct- 
antly to  the  end  of  his  road  and  backwarc' 
happUy  to  landmarks  along  the  way  of  a 
good  life. 

Mr.  Alsop  was  an  extraordinary  Journalist. 
No  Ideological  tag  qxilte  ntted  him.  He  was 
neither  conservative  nor  radical  In  any  con- 
ventional sense.  His  view  of  affairs  was  his 
own,  unique  and  persuasive.  His  facility  with 
words — the  elegant  phrase,  the  right  literary 
quotation,  the  apt  historical  reference — was 
part  of  it,  but  not  aU  of  It.  His  special  gift 
was  a  degree  of  common  sense  uncommon 
In  the  market  place  of  political  ideas.  His 
articles  for  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  and. 
later,  his  columns  for  Newsweek  won  ap- 
proval aU  across  the  ideological  spectnui. 
Readers  of  conflicting  persuasions  sensed 
that  he  was  a  writer  unencumbered  by  Im- 
mutable prejudice,  capable  of  looking  the 
facts  and  the  public  men  who  acted  upon 
them  squarely  in  the  ejre.  His  opinions  were 
fresh  but  not  quirky,  different  but  not  for 
the  sake  of  difference. 

As   scores  of  posthumous   biographies  of 
writers  attest,   it   Is   usxiaUy  better  not  to 
know  too  much  about  the  private  lives  of 
authors  one  admires.  The  men  behind  the 
words  too  often  prove  to  be  neurotic,  un- 
pleasant or  inordinately  vain.  Mr.  Alsop  was 
the  ultimate  exception  to  this  rule.  He  was 
a  gentleman  not  because  he  was  the  scion 
of  a  sturdy  old  Connecticut  family,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Groton  and  Tale  and  possessor  of  a 
distinguished  war  record,  but  because  he  was 
truly  a  gentle  man.  He  cherished  his  family 
and  his  friends  and  was  cherished  by  them. 
He  Insisted  upon  regarding  his  own  earlier 
life,  especlaUy  his  World  War  n  service  In 
the  British  and  American  armies,  part  of  it 
behind    enemy    lines    In    Oerman -occupied 
Prance,  as  something  of  a  lark.  His  reaction 
to  recent  American  history   was  far  more 
serious. 
In  the  last  chapter  of  his  book  he  wrote: 
At  the  Xteffinning  .  .  .  I  described  that 
trapped  and  desperate  feeling  that  came  over 
me  after  I  had  been  told  that  1  would  die 
quite  soon.  [Later],  when  J  felt  so  sick,  I 
felt  rather  sure  that  I  would  die  quite  soon, 
and  perhaps  very  soon,  within  the  next  day 
or  so.  I  did  not  at  all  welcome  the  prospect, 
but  it  filled  me  with  no  sense  of  panic  .  .  . 
Why  the  difference? 

Perhaps  the  state  of  the  nation  had  some- 
thing— a  little  something — to  do  with  the 
difference.  For  weeks  now  I  have  been  haunt- 
ed and  depressed  by  a  sense  that  the  Ameri- 
can system,  in  which  I  have  always  believed 
in  an  unquestioning  sort  of  way.  the  way 
a  boy  believes  in  his  family,  is  really  falling 
apart;  by  a  sense  that  we  are  a  failed  nation, 
a  failed  people.  And  Watergate  U  surely  a 
peculiarly  depressing  way  to  say  farewell  to 
our  greatness.  It  is  a  whimper — a  sleazy 
little  whimper,  a  grubby  little  whimper- 
rather  than  a  bang. 

The  thought  has  occurred  to  me  quite 
often  in  recent  weeks  that  this  is  a  good 
time  to  bow  out.  No  doubt  it  was  the  state 
of  Alaop,  far  more  than  the  state  of  the 
nation,  that  caused  this  thought  to  occur 
to  me  so  often. 

It  was  like  Stewart  Alsop  to  blame  his 
dire  forebodings  on  his  own  condition  more 
than  the  country's.  His  tendency  was  c^tl- 
mlstlc,  as  Indicated  elsewhere  on  this  page 
today  by  a  fragment  from  an  earlier  book 
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about  Washington.  "The  Center,"  which  was 
written  when  the  state  of  Alsop  was  sturdier. 
But  he  was  always  realistic  and  tough-mind- 
ed and  his  worries  about  the  state  of  the 
nation,  as  his  recent  columns  showed,  were 
constant,  not  reflections  of  the  ups  and 
downs  of  his  health.  He  was  concerned  for 
the  future  of  his  children  and  for  everybody 
else's  chUdren.  He  was  concerned,  in  other 
words,  for  the  I'uture  of  his  coxmtry — for  he 
was  profoundly  a  patriot,  though  not  In  the 
mindless,  love-lt-or-leave-lt  way  that  passes 
for  patriotism.  His  love  of  country  was  In 
no  way  weakened  by  amusement  at  the  way 
it  worked,  or  impatience  with  Its  faults,  or 
anguish  over  Its  faUures.  Stewart  Alsop  was 
a  man  who  believed  in  facing  up  to  things. 
Including  his  own  death.  And  so  he  died  aa 
he  had  lived — gallantly. 


A    LOOK    AT    THE    PROBLEMS    OP 
SMALL  CITIES 


HON.  ROBERT  B.  (BOB)  MATHIAS 

or  CAUToamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVE8 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1974 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  want  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  a  letter  I  recently  received 
from  Dolph  Prlsius,  city  manager  of 
Woodlake,  Calif.  Woodlake  Is  a  small 
city  in  my  congressional  district  which, 
like  many  other  small  cities  throughout 
the  Nation,  has  experienced  and  con- 
tinues to  experience  a  number  of  prob- 
lems. In  Ills  letter,  Mr.  Prislus  discusses 
some  of  the  major  problem  areas  facing 
our  small  California  towns.  For  exam- 
ple, he  wrote: 

Small  cities  have  the  same  type  of  prob- 
lems as  the  larger  cities  and  lees  financial 
capacity  to  solve  those  problems.  Why  should 
these  small  cities  once  again  be  relegated  to 
a  position  of  second  class  citizenship?  Why 
shouldn't  the  small  cities  of  America  be 
given  at  least  the  same  benefits  as  the  large 
clttea? 

Mr.  Prlsius  has  written  an  excellent 
letter  in  which  he  discusses  the  Impact 
of  Inflation  on  small  cities,  the  effects 
of  frozen  revenues  due  to  State  laws,  the 
Impact  of  Increased  costs  due  to  State 
laws,  grantsmanshlp,  and  the  flnancial 
problems  facing  small  cities. 

I  commend  this  letter  to  the  attention 
of  all  Members  of  Congress: 

Cmr  OF  Woodlake, 
Woodlake.  Calif.,  April  30, 1974. 
Congressman  Robext  Matrias. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washirvgton,  D.C. 

Dka«  CoNoaassMAK  Mathias:  Thank  you 
for  meeting  with  Don  Kemp,  City  Manager 
of  Exeter,  and  myself  recently.  In  the  meet- 
ing, we  discussed  the  flnancial  problems  ot 
smaU  cities,  which  are  compounding  because 
of  a  series  of  outside  forces  over  which  w 
have  no  control. 

At  the  conclusion  of  our  meeting,  you  re- 
quested an  outline  of  these  forces  which  par- 
ticularly affect  the  smaU  cities.  Accordingly, 
the  foUowlng  outline  highlights  most  of  the 
reasons  for  the  current  dilemma  of  small 
cities  In  California: 

1.  nrrLATzoN 


The  impact  of  inflation  on  the  small  dty 
cannot  easily  be  overstated.  Smaller  clttea 
generally  provide  only  the  basic,  necessary 
■wvtoea.  Since  these  services  cannot  be  cut 
out,    or   even    significantly    reduced,    small 
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cities  must  Increcuse  revenue  to  offset  the 
added  burden  of  Inflation. 

2.  rsozxif  RxvKircrxs  om  to  statb  laws 
The  California  State  Legislature  has  vir- 
tually frozen  the  sources  of  revenue  for  all 
CalUomla  cities.  The  smaller  cities  are  de* 
pendent  on  state  subventions  for  most  of 
the  revenue  pie,  and  these  subventions  ai« 
tied  directly  to  the  economy.  In  a  declining 
economy,  these  sources  of  revenue  decline 
proportionately . 

Tet  the  demand  for  local  government  serv- 
ices does  not  decline  during  an  economic 
slowdown.  On  the  contrary  demand  for  serv- 
ices often  Increases  during  a  slowdown. 

3.  INCRXASXD  COST  DUB  TO  STATT  LAWS 

The  California  State  Leglslatxire  has 
passed  many  laws  in  the  past  three  or  four 
years  which  mandate  higher  costs  to  Cali- 
fornia cities.  Tet,  the  state  does  not  provide 
Increased  revenue  to  pay  for  these  costs. 

The  law  which  froze  property  taxes,  SB90, 
Btipxilates  that  the  State  will  provide  the  rev- 
enue to  cities  to  meet  the  cost  of  any  state 
mandated  program.  However,  It  hasnt 
worked  that  way.  Since  passage  of  SB90, 
most  state  laws  mandating  Increased  costs  to 
cities  contain  a  "disclaimer  claiise",  dis- 
claiming the  obligation  of  the  state  under 
SB90  to  provide  the  money — "for  this  par- 
ticular bill". 

This  Is  obviously  unjust.  The  state  obli- 
gates itself  to  pay  for  Increased  costs  It  man- 
dates on  the  cities,  yet  denies  that  the  ob- 
ligation exists  for  most  mandated  programs. 

4.    GHAirrSlCANBHIP 

Large  cities  have  always  had  a  clear  and 
distinct  advantage  over  smaller  cities  In  ap- 
plying for  state  and  federal  grants.  The  rea- 
son for  this  Is  simply  that  the  large  cities 
can  afford  the  staff  required  to  go  through 
the  extensive  requirements  for  these  grants, 
while  the  small  cities  cannot.  The  result  of 
the  grant8manahip>s  game  ts  that  large  cities 
receive  the  overwhelming  majority  of  grant 
funds  from  the  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments. 

sxTKMAST  or  crrr  finamciax.  PBOBi.xif8 

In  summary,  cities  across  the  nation  are 
being  squeezed  between  the  plncer's  of  ris- 
ing costs  and  declining  revenues  In  the  trend 
of  a  possible  inflation-recession  situation 
that  fEhces  the  nation.  As  the  main  providers 
of  domestic  public  services,  cities  will  be 
called  on  to  Increase  their  expenditures 
greatly  to  meet  the  problem  of  a  recession. 
Yet  the  revenues  available  to  cities  will  de- 
cline as  the  demands  Increase.  Moreover, 
Callfomla  cities  face  the  additional  dUemma 
of  a  state  law  which  effectively  freezes  their 
capacity  to  Increase  revenues. 

Small  dtles  face  most  of  the  same  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  large  metropolitan  cities. 
The  numbers  are  different  but  proportions 
are  about  the  same.  Yet  the  big  cities  have 
historically  had  a  very  significant  advantage 
In  obtaining  state  and  federal  grants. 
coMjiuMrrx   okvxlopicxnt  law 

The  cities  of  this  nation  are  being  called 
on  to  provide  an  Increasing  number  of  serv- 
ices, including  an  emphasis  on  social  serv- 
ices. The  enactment  of  the  General  Revenue 
Sharing  Act  of  1972  has  been  the  dramatic 
and  welcome  expression  by  the  Congress  and 
the  Administration  of  the  new  emphasis  on 
bringing  more  government  to  the  city  leveL 

We  believe  that  this  emphasis  is  an  im- 
portant and  highly  beneficial  one,  for  we 
sincerely  believe  that  It  will  result  In  a  more 
responsive  government  because  the  people 
have  more  direct  and  Immediate  access  to 
their  city  councllmen  than  to  the  state  or 
federal  officials. 

TtM  financial  problems  faced  by  this  na- 
tion's cities  are  very  real.  Although  cities  an 
now  receiving  general  revenue  nbftrtng  funda. 
tills  benefit  has  been  oSaet  by  the  ceosatlon 
of  the  block  grants  since  January  1973.  The 
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loss  of  the  block  grants  has  meant  the  death 
of  many  highly  important  water,  sewer  and 
development  projects.  These  large  projects 
cannot  be  financed  solely  from  local  revenue 
of  most  dtles.  This  Is  especially  true  of  small- 
er rural  cities,  which  dont  have  sufficient  tax 
base. 

We  understand  that  three  bills  are  being 
considered  In  Washington,  D.C.,  all  dealing 
with  community  development  entitlement 
programs.  These  three  bills  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  cities  with  the  financing  of 
community  development  projects.  Therefore, 
any  of  the  three  bills  would  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  cities  in  financing  large  projects.  All 
three  bills  have  many  outstanding  features. 

However,  there  Is  one  major  problem.  All 
of  the  bills  provide  an  "automatic  entitle- 
ment" feature  In  which  all  of  the  cities  auto- 
matically receive  funds  for  community  devel- 
opment .  . .  except  cities  under  50,000  in  pop- 
ulation. We  strongly  believe  that  this  exclu- 
sion Is  unjust.  Once  again  the  large  cities 
are  given  a  tremendous  advantage  over  small 
cities,  even  though  the  large  cities  already  had 
a  strong  advantage  in  obtaining  federal 
funds  In  the  past. 

Small  cities  have  the  same  type  of  prob- 
lems as  the  larger  cities,  and  less  financial 
capacity  to  solve  those  problems.  Why  should 
these  small  cities  once  again  be  relegated  to 
a  position  of  second  class  citizenship?  Why 
shouldn't  the  small  cities  of  America  be 
given  at  least  the  same  benefits  as  the  large 
cities? 

Much  of  the  crime,  racial  disturbance,  p<d- 
lutlon.  drug  abuse  and  other  serious  problems 
found  In  large  cities  is  a  byproduct  of  dense 
population  .  .  .  too  many  people  squeezed 
into  a  confined  space.  Therefore,  why  not 
change  our  national  priorities  to  place  "de- 
centralization" as  one  of  the  highest  goals? 

The  commimlty  development  act  which 
lUtimately  becomes  law  should  give  small 
towns  and  cities  at  least  equal  treatment.  The 
law  should  not  exclude  small  cities  under 
60,000  In  population  from  automatic  entitle- 
ment for  those  funds.  The  small  cities  should 
not  be  placed  In  the  position  of  having  to 
compete  with  other  small  towns  for  so-called 
"discretionary  funds". 

Block  grants  should  be  made  directly  to 
units  of  general  purpose  local  government 
without  regard  to  population  size.  Please  sup- 
port us  by  requesting  that  the  community 
development  act  be  modified  to  eliminate  the 
clause  which  excludes  cities  under  60,000 
population  from  automatic  entitlement. 

Thank  you  for  yovs  concern  for  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  small  cities,  particularly  In 
rural  America.  We  believe  that  the  quality  of 
life  can  be  Improved  through  a  policy  of 
decentralization  In  which  small  cltlee  are 
provided  with  their  proportionate  share  of 
federal  development  funds. 

Your  support  on  this  Important  matter  will 
be  greatly  appreciated. 
Very  truly  yours. 

DoLPH  FaxsrcB. 

City  Manager. 


MRS.  EUGENIE  FORDE 


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

or  TKX  vnumr  BtAi«i>s         « 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28.  1974 

Mr.  OB  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attentlcm  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  profile  of  BCrs.  Eugenie 
Forde.  a  lady  who  has  spent  a  life  of  lov- 
ing commitment  as  nurse,  midwife, 
mother,  and  community  leader. 

In  a  50-year  career,  Mrs.  Forde  has 
assisted  In  over  4,500  births  In  the  Virgin 
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Islands.  After  studjrlng  at  the  municipal 
hospital's  training  school  In  St.  Thomas, 
she  began  to  practice  nursing  In  l92o' 
when  the  majority  of  births  occurred  In 
the  home.  She  walked  miles  and  waited 
hours  to  welcome  the  newborn  Into  the 
light. 

As  modem  medical  discoveries  Influ- 
enced theories  and  techniques  of  child- 
birth. Mrs.  Forde  grew  with  her  profes- 
sion. She  c<Mitlnued  her  studies  at  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  in  Baltimore.  Freed- 
men's  Hospital  In  Washington,  and 
Columbia  University  In  New  York.  These 
years  of  experience  and  education  were 
rewarded  in  1953  when  Mrs.  Forde  was 
named  supervisor  of  the  obstetrical  ward 
of  the  newly  constructed  Knud  Hansen 
Memorial  Hospital.  The  Increased  space 
and  staff  provided  by  this  new  facility 
brought  most  expectant  mothers  Into  the 
hospital  to  give  birth.  Mrs.  Forde  re- 
mained at  this  position  until  her  retire- 
ment In  1970. 

To  complement  this  career,  Eugenie 
Forde  maintained  an  active  role  in  such 
community  organizations  as  the  Catho- 
lic Daughters  of  America,  the  Friends  of 
Denmark,  and  the  Women's  League.  Her 
civic  and  professional  contributions  were 
acknowledged  with  the  following 
awards:  "Woman  of  the  Year"  by  the 
Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Club,  and  "Nurse  of  the  Year"  by  the 
Women's  League. 

As  if  this  public  activity  was  not 
enough  to  dominate  her  time,  Eugenie 
also  raised  a  familly  of  4,  and  Is  now  the 
proud  grandmother  of  13. 

Mrs.  Forde  is  a  truly  extraordinary 
woman  whose  Inexhaustible  humanity 
has  touched  the  hearts  of  her  fellow  Vir- 
gin Islanders.  I  would  like  to  add  my 
most  sincere  thank  you  for  the  talent, 
energy,  and  love  she  has  given  so  freely 
to  our  community. 

A  detailed  profile  of  Mrs.  Forde  from 
the  May  12  Issue  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
Post  follows: 
[From  the  Virgin  Islanda  Poet,  May  12. 1974] 

■  Mis.  KUUBWH  FOISB 

(By  Judith  Ottley  Hoston ) 

The  story  of  BCrs.  Eugenie  Forde  can  be 
summarized  In  Just  a  few  words  ...  a  loving 
mother  and  nurae.  who  taught,  counseled 
and  pioneered  with  kind-hearted  concern  for 
the  people  she  served. 

At  the  time  when  Mrs.  Forde  became  In- 
terested In  the  nurse-mldwlfery  training 
program.  In  1917,  the  Mimlclpal  Hospital  was 
not  quite  as  modem  as  the  Knud-Hansen 
Memorial  Hospital  Is  today.  Except  for  the 
mothers  who  had  complications,  a  great 
many  women  at  that  time  had  their  babtes 
delivered  In  the  home. 

This  Is  where  Mrs.  Forde  stepped  In.  She 
recalls  that  many  times  she  was  called  upon 
to  go  Into  the  niral  areas  to  driver  babies, 
the  roads  were  as  narrow  as  paths,  allowing 
travel  on  horseback  or  donkey. 

The  lack  of  electricity  on  the  Island  made 
It  Increasingly  difficult  for  home  deliveries.  It 
was  danger  to  do  a  delivery  by  candlelight 
or  lamp.  The  Ught  from  the  kerosene  lamp 
or  candle  was  the  only  means  of  illumina- 
tion available  for  the  procedure.  In  the  town 
area,  house  calls  were  made  by  car  or  on  foot. 

The  hardships  of  midwifery  were  seldom 
weighed  by  Mrs.  Forde  in  these  early  times. 
The  Joys  experienced  by  welcoming  the  new- 
bom  Into  this  world  far  surpassed  the  hard- 
ships or  Inconvenlsnoea  experienced  while  oa 
some  delivery  calls.  Mrs.  Forde  rememben 
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many  a  time  she  would  have  to  go  without 
meals  for  twelve  or  more  hours  wbUe  waiting 
for  a  newborn  arrival.  "At  one  time  I  did 
not  lay  my  head  on  a  bed  for  73  hours"  she 
recalled. 

4,600  babies,  now  adults,  including  this 
writer,  have  Mrs.  Forde  to  thank  for  their 
safe  Journey  Into  this  world.  Many  of  these 
babies  have  grown  up  to  become  doctors, 
lawyers,  nurses,  businessmen,  senat(M«  and 
teachers. 

Exi>erience  eilone  did  not  make  Mrs.  Forde 
such  an  excellent  nurse.  She  graduated  from 
the  highest  grade  In  the  Catholic  Night 
School.  At  that  time  she  received  merit  for 
being  first  in  the  class  and  for  good  be- 
havior. Mrs.  Forde  taught  foiirth  grade  at 
the  Catholic  School  for  a  year  before  be- 
glimlng  her  formal  training  in  nursing.  In 
November  of  1917,  she  entered  the  Municipal 
Hospital's  training  school  in  St.  Thomas,  for 
three  years.  She  received  basic  nurses  train- 
ing, then  practiced  as  a  graduate  nurse  until 
February  1921.  In  1948  Mrs.  Forde  attended  a 
post  graduate  course  for  Nurse  Mldwlves  at 
Maryland  County  offered  by  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  In  Baltimore,  and  she  later  ob- 
tained training  at  Freedmans  Hospital  under 
Howard  University  in  Washington,  D.C.  For 
the  purpose  of  keeping  up  with  modem 
trends  she  attended  another  course  at  Co- 
lumbia in  New  York,  oriented  around  nurse 
midwifery. 

In  1963  Knud  Hansen  Memorial  Hospital 
was  built.  Its  modern  labor  and  delivery 
rooms,  made  it  possible  for  all  patients  to 
be  treated  at  the  hospital.  Shortly  after  Mrs. 
Forde  was  named  nurse-midwife  supervisor 
of  the  obstetrical  unit.  She  served  in  this  po- 
sition for  17  years.  Her  objective  was  not  only 
to  meet  the  total  needs  of  the  mothers  and 
Infants  she  nursed,  but  to  help  to  comfort 
and  console  the  members  of  the  families. 
When  It  came  to  the  delivering  of  a  baby 
and  the  caring  of  a  mother,  Mrs.  Forde  ex- 
plains, "the  best  of  care  was  given  to  all  pa- 
tients alike,  regardless  of  race,  color  and  so- 
cial status." 

Mrs.  Forde  thinks  nursing  was  her  call  to 
duty.  She  regards  the  field  of  nursing  as  a 
dignified,  phllantropic  profession.  The  nvirs- 
tng  profession  awarded  her  that  sense  of 
satisfaction  that  comes  from  being  able  to 
help  your  fellow  man  in  every  way.  "If  I  had 
to  live  my  life  all  over  again,  I  would  be- 
come a  nurae  midwife  again,"  declared  Mrs. 
Forde.  There  were  times  of  despair  but  Mrs. 
Forde  was  never  dlsoouraged  to  t!i'  .xjiut  of 
regret.  Religion  has  always  played  a  great 
Job  in  he^  life  and  throughout  her  career, 
in  moments  of  despair,  she  received  great 
comfort  from  Ohe  "higher  power." 

Mrs.  Forde  loves  to  travel.  She  has  traveled 
extensively  to  the  neighboring  Carribbeen 
Islands.  As  a  child,  with  a  strong  religious 
background.  Mrs.  Forde  always  wished  to 
aee  the  land  where  the  Savior  walked.  Today 
she  Is  thankful  that  her  prayers  as  a  child 
were  answered.  In  1972,  Mrs.  Forde  visited 
many  places  In  Europe,  Includmg  Italy. 
France,  Spain,  Portugal  and  Israel. 

Mrs.  Forde  has  been  a  very  active  and  In- 
volved woman  throughout  her  years,  even 
though  nursing  took  up  the  majority  of  her 
time.  She  Joined  every  society  within  her 
chxxrch.  Today  she  U  stUl  active  In  the  Catho- 
lic Daughters  of  America,  and  the  Friends 
of  Denmark. 

Mrs.  Forde  has  also  been  an  active  member 
of  the  Women's  League  which  at  one  time 
honored  her  as  "Nuise  of  The  Year".  For  two 
consecutive  years,  she  was  honored  as  Woman 
of  The  Year  by  The  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Club  of  which  she  is  still  a  member. 

Mrs.  Forde's  husband  died  many  years  ago. 
She  has  four  children  and  18  grandchildren. 

Mrs.  Forde  was  retired  from  midwifery  pro- 
fession In  1970.  Today  the  facilities  are  more 
advanced  and  Public  Health  Services  and 
Clinics  made  midwifery  spmewhat  outmoded. 
Nevertheless,  Mrs.  F^jrde  looks  at  It  as  a  con- 
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tinning  experience  comparable  to  no  other 
profession.  She  encourages  young  people  In 
high  school,  boys  as  well  as  girls,  to  go  into 
this  humanitarian  profession  of  nursing  and 
health  care. 

Mrs.  Forde  feels  the  profession  as  a  whole 
has  not  changed  much.  There  are  still  very 
weU  trained  nurses  who  enjoy  helping  people 
and  don't  mind  the  hard  work.  "I  have  had 
people  from  the  U5.  and  Europe,  who  have 
been  treated  at  the  local  hospital  and  com- 
ment on  the  remarkable  care  they  have  re- 
ceived," she  notes. 


VENEZUELA  AMENDMENT 


HON.  BILL  GUNTER 

OF  FLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1974 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection with  the  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered when  the  U.S.  Sugar  Act  is  con- 
sidered on  the  floor  early  In  the  coming 
month,  which  amendment  would  suspend 
a  sugar  quota  for  Venezuela  until  such 
time  as  that  country's  oil  pricing  policies 
return  to  a  responsible  economic  level, 
it  Is  important  that  the  thrust  of  the 
amendment  be  considered  in  terms  of  the 
broader  global  economic  situation  con- 
fronting the  United  States  and  the  ne- 
cessity to  formulate  a  clear  economic  re- 
sponse and  poUcy  by  the  United  States. 

The  overall  perspective  that  guides 
the  authors  of  the  amendment  and  our 
objectives  are  authoritatively  set  forth 
in  an  accompanying  article  by  renowned 
economist  Eliot  Janeway  in  a  manner 
which  we  believe  best  describes  the  pur- 
poses and  hoped  for  effects  of  the  amend- 
ment if  adopted. 

Because  I  believe  Mr.  Janeway's  views 
are  worthy  of  the  attention  and  careful 
thought  of  my  colleagues,  I  Include  at 
this  point  the  full  text  of  an  article  by 
'Mr.  Janeway  as  it  appeared  in  the  Sacra- 
mento Bee  of  Sunday,  February  10,  1974. 
under  the  heading,  "Agripower:  Potent 
U.S.  Weapon  for  Oil  Showdown." 
[From  the  Sacramento  Bee,  Feb.  10,  1974] 
Acbipower:    Potent   U.S.    Weapon   Foa   On. 
Showdown 
(By  Eliot  Janeway) 

"The  Year  of  Europe"  was  the  slogan  Sec- 
retary Of  State  Henry  Kissinger  proclaimed 
as  a  promise  of  peace  and  prosperity  to 
America  In  1973.  Instetwl,  1973  turned  out 
to  be  a  year  of  Isolation  for  America.  Now 
1974  looms  as  a  year  threatening  disaster 
for  the  world. 

This  threat  can  be  averted  If — but  only 
If — Washington  moves  quickly  and  effec- 
tively to  get  her  own  back  from  her  former 
clients  overseas.  It  Is  not  blind  nationalism 
to  recognize  that  what's  good  for  the  Amerl-- 
can  economy  Is  best  for  the  world  for  In- 
ternational stability  Is  Impossible  so  Ibng  as 
America  remains  off  balance  In  her  interna 
tlonal  dealings. 

aESOUHCES    "WASTED" 

The  danger  la  not  of  a  worldwide  depresaloii 
precipitated  by  a  fuel  shortage.  The  oil  scare 
was  never  anything  but  a  cover  for  the 
price  push,  and  the  risk  of  depression  will 
remain  even  though  the  oU  will  flow.  The 
problem  lies  in  America's  refusal  to  recog- 
nize that  she  Is  wasting  her  own  resources 
Internationally,  instead  of  bargaining  with 
them.  Her  failure  to  bring  her  distinctive 
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sources  of  economic  strength  to  the  trading 
table  is  preventing  a  solution. 

Economic  geography  has  been  immeas- 
urably more  bountiful  to  America  than  to 
the  Arab  world,  and  America  has  done  im- 
measurably more  with  it  here  at  home.  The 
facts  of  economic  geography  stand  as  a 
warning  to  the  Arab  petro-poUtlcians  that 
playing  America  as  a  "pitiful,  helpless  giant- 
is  tricky  politics  and  bad  business. 

WOBLO'S    ACBIPOWER 

America's  commanding  position  as  the 
world's  sole  agripower  offers  her  a  golden 
opportunity  to  emerge  again  as  a  decisive, 
international  force  for  peace  and  prosperity. 

The  world  protein  revolution  depends  on 
our  production  of  fpods  and  feeds.  It  is  too 
far  advanced  to  be  stopped.  But  Its  accelera- 
tion has  been  supported  by  the  bargain  basis 
on  which  American  tood  products  have  been 
available. 

Now  the  revaluaQon  of  world  oU  prices 
is  Inviting  a  cotmter-revaluation  of  American 
farm  prices.  This  wlU  not  slow  down  the 
world  protein  revolution.  But  it  will  bring 
an  overdue  correction  in  America's  terms  of 
trade  with  all  her  customers.  It  wlU  also 
reassert  her  economic  bargaining  power  and 
remind  the  world  how  powerful  a  political 
weapon  this  Is. 

NO   OTHER    SOCraCE 

Months  before  the  Yom  Klppur  war  trig- 
gered the  oU  revaluation,  the  Saudis  were 
offering  to  key  their  allocations  of  oU  to  the 
premlimi  price  commanded  by  us  rice.  There 
Is  no  other  source,  and  even  last  summer  they 
were  unable  to  buy  as  much  as  they  needed. 

More  than  IncldentaUy.  the  Arab  petro- 
powers  admit  to  being  at  least  as  dependent 
on  America's  proprietary  technology  as  they 
are  on  her  agripower. 

The  revolution  responsible  for  the  ferment 
racking  the  Arab  world  Is  also  Increasing 
Arab  demand  In  the  world's  sold-out  meat 
markets  at  a  whirlwind  pace:  Here,  as  Is  not 
the  case  with  oil,  the  shortage  is  real;  «tT»/i 
as  Is  the  case  with  rice  at  one  end  of  the 
supply  spectrum  and  technology  at  the  other. 
America  is  the  sole  supplier  of  last  resort. 

NO   HOLT   WAS 

Anyone  stUl  laboring  under  the  mlsimpres- 
slon  that  the  oil  price  push  Is  a  holy  war 
will  do  weU  to  remember  that  the  Arab  out- 
fits exploiting  the  oU  crisis  do  no  fighting, 
and  that  the  Arab  outfits  doing  the  fighting 
are  food  have-nots  as  weU  as  oU  have-nots. 
But  both  sides  of  the  class  division  In  the 
Arab  world  stand  In  equally  urgent  need  of 
American  food  products — whether  beef  for 
the  rich  or  rice  for  the  poor — and  the  tech- 
nology that  supports  It. 

Any  who  doubt  the  potency  of  the  tech- 
nological leverage  America  can  bring  to  bear 
on  the  petropowers  wUl  do  weU  to  i>onder 
the  meaning  of  the  offer  from  the  Venezue- 
lans to  cut  back  their  new  selling  prices  In 
return  for  price  concessions  on  the  American 
products  and  services  their  oU  industry  needs. 
After  aU,  the  Venezuelans  were  the  organizers 
of  the  oU  producers'  union. 

FKICK   BAEGAXNING 

A  retaliatory  UjB.  eziMrt-prlce  increase 
would  be  the  effective  response.  If  combined 
with  a  paraUel  one  for  the  proprietary  agri- 
technology  Venezuela  Is  so  hungry  for,  the 
price-bargaining  between  the  petropowers 
and  aU  their  customers  would  take  a  dra- 
matic and  reassuring  new  turn  back  toward 
the  stabUity  the  world  economy  needs  If  It 
Is  to  be  spared  a  depression. 

Suggestions  that  Rxissla  would  take  up  any 
alack  left  by  an  American  resolve  to  bargain 
with  food  for  fuel  reflect  the  popular  dis- 
position to  see  giants  across  the  bargaining 
table  from  America  and  a  pygmy  In  the  mir- 
ror. Russia  herself  Is  trying  to  support  her 
protein  diet  without  a  com  belt,  and  no 
one  can.  Thanks  again  to  providence,  Amer- 
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lea  Is  the  only  power  In  the  world  to  liave 
be«n  endorsed  with  one. 

WHZAT   NOT  KMOVCB 

Wlieat  alone  would  not  fumlab  a  protein 
diet  to  Buflsla's  human  population— eveh  if 
abe  had  the  transportation  to  move  It;  and 
wheat  will  not  support  ber  *Tiim>i  popula- 
tion. Bow  then  oould  she  supply  the  Mideast? 
And  any  such  eSort  would  Invite  China  to 
take  advantage  of  the  offhalaace  position 
Russia  Is  determined  to  avoid. 

Speaking  of  China,  the  proof  of  America's 
agri-power  potency  Is  Implicit  in  Peking's 
purchases  In  the  Chicago  farm-futures  mar- 
kets, and  in  the  commitments  she  has  been 
maklTig  to  buy  agn -power  potential  In  the 
form  of  high-powered  fertilizer  plants  which 
only  U.S.  agribusiness  can  provide. 

At  the  peak  of  last  sxmuner's  food-price 
panic.  China  made  a  big  buy  of  Canadian 
wheat.  She  has  been  taking  a  third  of  the 
Australian  crop.  Now  her  buying  has  Just  bid 
the  American  market  up  to  stUl  new  highs, 
becavise  neither  Canada  nor  the  rest  of  the 
world  combined  can  come  close  to  meeting 
her  needs. 

BXALISnC  CHINA 

China  has  been  showing  herself  to  be  the 
most  resolute  and  realistic  customer  in  the 
world  for  the  proprietary  products  of  Amer- 
ican agrlpower,  asking  no  political  favors 
and  counting  herself  lucky  to  pay  her  money, 
accrue  the  going  rate  of  Interest  and  get 
her  deliveries. 

The  rest  of  the  communist  world,  the  Arab 
world  and  Japan  have  no  choice  but  to  fol- 
low (Japan  partlcjilarly,  now  that  the  threat 
of  polluted  waters  Is  endangering  her  historic 
fish  diet) . 

Washington  has  been  content  to  let  Amer- 
ican agricultural  exports  subsidize  a  cheap 
diet  abroad.  It  has  been  permissive  In  tolerat- 
ing the  resiiltant  Inflation  at  home.  It  is  still 
relying  on  cut-price  exports  to  fight  the  farm 
depression  it  inherited;  and  It  has  yet  to 
awaken  to  the  opportunity  to  cash  In  on  the 
farm  boom,  which  Is  only  beginning  to  grow. 
Washington's  naive  acceptance  of  the  pre- 
vailing economic  wisdom  led  it  to  be  caught 
n{4>ping  by  the  q>ectacle  of  a  farm  boom 
oolncldlngjtliCh  a  financial  bust-up. 

A  counter-revaluation  of  American  food- 
export  prices  will  be  a  bargain  for  everyone 
if  It  keeps  supplies  flowing  Internationally 
and  brings  into  play  a  oounter-foroe  against 
the  strangling  power-play  of  the  petro- 
politlclans. 

TRUST    TXJITD 

The  technique  to  employ  la  the  familiar 
one  of  the  trust  fund,  which  has  been  used 
for  years  to  finance  our  highways,  social  se- 
curity and  railroad  retirement.  Last  simimer  I 
presented  a  proposal  to  the  International 
Finance  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  aimed  at  adapting  and  extending 
the  institution  ot  the  trust  fund  as  a  siir- 
charge  on  exports  of  proprietary  American 
farm  products  and  other  proprietary  raw 
materials. 

The  questioning  prompted  by  my  proposal 
revealed  a  keen  and  constructive  interest  In 
Implementing  it.  Expressive  of  this.  Sens. 
JacAb  Javlts  and  Adlal  StevensMi  in  have 
sponsored  legislation  (which  I  endorse)  ear- 
marking the  proceeds  of  the  export  surcharge 
for  school-lunch  and  other  welfare  programs 
Inescapably  being  shortchanged  as  the  result 
of  inflation  and  especially  by  the  Intense  in- 
flation In  foods. 

TUCK    IS    BIGHT 

Th»  timing  of  an  American  push  to  check 
the  oil  gougers  oould  not  be  better:  food 
prices  are  poised  on  the  verge  of  another 
takeoff.  Item :  the  Italians,  drained  of  dollars 
by  the  oU  outrage,  nevertheless  bid  the  latest 
California  tuna  auction  up  by  a  breathtaking 
36  percent.  A  Pax  Agricda  carrying  the  pro- 
prietary brand  of  the  Eagle  wUl  be  immeas- 
urably more  long-lived  and  more  fruitful 
than  the  late  Pax  Americana  was  at  Its  most 
generous. 
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COMMUNITY  SERVICES  ACT  OF  1974 
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HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  ifxw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1974 

Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Im- 
portance of  HJl.  14449,  the  Community 
Services  Act  of  1974,  to  the  American 
people  can  be  weighed  by  the  type  of  sup- 
port It  has  generated  across  racial  lines, 
economic  lines  and  class  lines.  By  plac- 
ing the  following  letters  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
see  for  themselves  the  broadbased  sup- 
port for  KH.  14449  and  understand  the 
Importance  at  this  legislation: 

Thk  Amzkican  Ikstitutk  of 

Akchitects, 
May  22.  1974. 

Dear  REPRtatSmmmm:  On  behalf  of  the 
American  Institua^K,Architect8,  I  wish  to 
express  our  support  for  Section  126  of  HH. 
14449,  the  Comm\inity  Services  Act  of  1974. 

The  Institute,  the  national  society  for  the 
architectural  profession  representing  24,000 
licensed  architects,  has  a  deep  public  in- 
terest and  professional  concern  for  com- 
munity development  assistance  programs. 
Reqwnsible  community  development  can 
only  be  ensured  through  total  community  in- 
volvement in  the  development  process.  Tet 
total  involvement  necessitates  organizations 
that  are  responsive  to  and  comprised  of  the 
community  residents  they  serve.  Programs 
lacking  these  elements  are  superficial  and  in 
the  long  nin  prove  to  be  Insensitive,  unre- 
sponsive, and  improductlve. 

Our  support  for  Section  126,  Design  and 
Planning  Assistance  Programs,  Is  based  on 
our  belief  that  citizens  must  have  access  to 
design  and  planning  assistance  Just  as  they 
now  have  access  to  legal  services  and  health 
care.  This  asststance  can  serve  to  help  them 
understand  the  terms  and  processes  of  com- 
munity development,  as  well  as  to  help  trans- 
late their  needs  and  desires  Into  working 
plans  for  that  devMopment.  With  these  serv- 
ices available,  communities  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  constructive  input  into  the, 
phyaical/envlroninental  development  of  their' 
nalghborhooda.  Tills  Input  results  In  plans 
which  can  be  Implemented  and  are  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  tba  community. 

Under  the  authorization  of  Section  221  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  the 
Ofllce  of  Economic  Opportunity  granted  re- 
search and  demonstration  funds  to  several 
existing  oommunity-baaed  architectural  and 
planning  workshops  known  as  Community 
Design  Centers.  These  centers,  of  which  there 
are  currently  76  now  operating  in  60  cities 
across  the  coxintry,  provide  free  design  and 
planning  technical  aaslstanco  to  Indigent 
communities. 

Staffed  by  architects,  landscape  architects, 
planners,  engineers,  other  design  profession- 
als, and  VISTA  graduate  architects  and  plan- 
ners, the  centers  work  on  projects  varying 
from  minor  renovation  work  on  Individual 
dwelling  units  to  the  development  of  compre- 
hensive planning  documents  for  the  future 
growth  of  neighborhoods.  This  unique  com- 
bination of  technical  assistance — social  plan- 
ning— and  community  organization  has  be- 
come the  hallmark  of  the  Community  Design 
Center  movement.  They  have  succeeded  in 
beginning  to  answer  the  cries  so  desperately 
voiced  from  the  community. 

The  OEO  funding  of  the  three  design  and 
planning  centers  was  a  clear  success,  as  an 
OEO  evaluation  ref>ort  on  the  combined  proj- 
ect "Community  Design  Centers/What  We 
Have  Learned",  March  1971,  states: 

"They  have  done  an  effective  Job  of  helping 
community  groups  bring  about  changes  in 


public  plans  and  policies.  They  have  aided 
the  poor  In  producing  those  changes  by  con- 
structive rath'r  than  destructive  methods, 
by  negotiating  rather  than  rioting.  They  are 
beginning  to  show  that  they  can  help  com- 
mimlty  groups  develop  to  the  point  where 
they  become  their  own  advocates  and  plan- 
ners." 

Aside  from  the  OEO  funding  of  the  three 
centers,  no  other  satisfactory  source  of  funds 
has  been  found  to  provide  design  and  plan- 
ning services  to  the  poor.  Without  any  na- 
tional funding,  the  centers  across  the  coun- 
try have  had  to  rely  on  the  sporadic  supp<M 
of  local  foundations  and  private  contribu- 
tions. 

In  the  past,  a  few  local  centers  have  been 
able  to  obtain  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (Section  701)  Compre- 
hensive Planning  grants  through  their  re- 
gional or  state  planning  authority  and  alto 
some  contracts  with  the  Model  Cities  pro- 
gram. But  too  often,  these  funds  have  been 
bogged  down  by  local  bureaucracies  and  red- 
tape,  thus  severely  hampering  the  perform- 
ance of  the  centers.  In  addition,  the  HUD 
701  and  Model  Cities  programs  provide  funds 
only  for  specific  projects  and  do  not  repre- 
sent a  source  of  dally  operational  revenue 
This  limits  the  abUltles  of  the  centers  to  re- 
spond to  other  Issues  tmd  needs  arising  in 
the  community. 

Financial  assistance  was  authorized  by  Sec- 
tion 226  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
Amendments  of  1972,  and  was  intended  to 
provide  community-based  design  and  plan- 
ning organizations  with  the  continuing 
source  of  basic  operating  and  overhead  funds 
that  they  critically  need. 

We  believe  the  contmuatlon  of  the  design 
and  planning  assistance  authorization,  as 
provided  in  Section  126  of  HR.  14449,  Is  ur- 
gently needed  to  assiire  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  community  design  centers,  and 
we  urge  your  support  of  this  provision. 
Sincerely, 

AaCKIBALD  C.  ROOKSS. 

FAIA  Pretiient. 

Thx  Cttt  OF  New  Tobk, 

WASHmGTOM  Orncx, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  22, 1974. 

MxMOKAin>I7M 

To:  The  New  York  City  Congressional  Dele- 
gation. 

From:  Bruc«  Kirschenbaum. 

Subject:  City's  Position  on  HJl.  14449. 

During  the  past  sseveral  months.  Mayor 
Beame  has  reiterated  the  City's  strong  sup- 
port for  continuation  of  Community  Action 
programs.  HJl.  14449,  due  to  be  voted  upon 
this  week,  would  accomplish  the  goal  of  con- 
tinuing these  Important  programs. 

New  Ycwk  City  receives  approximately  $20 
million  annually  in  federal  anti-poverty 
funds  from  OKO  and  contributes  a  like 
amount  in  local  funds.  If  the  necessary  au- 
thorizing legislation  Is  not  enacted  before 
June  30,  1974,  the  following  will  happen: 

1.  The  City's  CouncU  Against  Poverty,  the 
Commimlty  Action  Agency  In  New  York  City, 
will  not  have  sxifflclent  fimds  to  complete 
its  program  yeiw  which  ends  on  September  30, 
1974,  nor  will  it  be  able  to  continue  Into  its 
next  program  year. 

2.  Approximately  2,600  employees  will  be 
out  of  work  on  July  1st. 

3.  Over  100,000  poor  people  will  have  direct 
services  eliminated  on  July  1st. 

4.  A  majority  of  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
enrollees  will  have  no  place  at  which  to  re- 
port or  work,  even  though  Summer  Youth 
money  Is  available. 

6.  Disruption  of  a  network  of  28  oom- 
munlty  corporations  and  over  350  delegate 
agencies  which  provide  a  broad  spectrvmi  of 
services  and  activities. 

It  Is  therefore  crucial  that  Congress  con- 
tinue these  programs  in  a  viable  and  effec- 
tive maimer,  such  as  contained  in  H.R.  14449. 
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Therefore,  the  City  would  appreciate  your 
support  of  HJi.  14449  without  amendment. 

Washington.  B.C.,  May  17. 1974. 

Deab  RKPBKSENTATrvK :  Although  we  have 
reservations  about  certam  provisions  of  HR. 
14449,  the  community  action  legislation  re- 
ported by  the  Education  and  Labor  C<xn- 
mlttee,  it  represents  a  responsible  effect  to 
deal  with  dUficult  issues.  On  behalf  of  the 
OAW,  I  urge  most  strongly  that  you  sup- 
fori  HJl.  14449,  as  reported,  and  oppose  all 
weakening  amendments. 

The  UAW  has  consistently  supported  our 
nation's  anti-poverty  program  since  It  was 
first  enacted.  We  would  have  preferred  legls- 
latkm  simply  to  extend  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act,  retaining  a  separate  anti- 
poverty  agency  and  maintaining  the  80-20 
matching  arrangement  and  other  aspects  of 
the  program.  But  modifications  have  had  to 
be  made  in  order  to  reach  a  compromise 
which  would  command  sufficient  support  to 
be  enacted  into  law.  HJl.  14449  is  such  a 
compromise.  In  our  Judgment,  It  deserves 
your  strong  support. 

Tour  consideration  of  the  UAW  position  on 
this  Important  and  needed  legislation  will  be 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

Jack  Bsmux, 
Legislative  Director. 

Kp.t.t  STRxrr  Block  Association, 

Bronx.  N.Y..  May  22, 1974. 
Congressman  Chau,xs  Ramokl, 
WaiMr^gton,  D.C. 

Dua  Sn:  The  KsUy  Street  Block  Associa- 
tion, Is  asking  your  full  support  for  the  c(ui- 
tlnuatlon  of  the  community  action  programs. 

We  beseech  you  to  do  all  in  your  power  to 
help  ttis  thousands  of  us  who  will  be  crip- 
pled by  the  discontinuation  of  OJB.O.  Model 
Ctttss,  and  all  Community  Action  Programs 
that  have  become  a  vital  and  necessary  part 
at  our  communities. 

Ws  thank  you  in  advance. 

Staff  of  K^y  St.  Block  AasociaUon. 


NORTH  DAKOTA  FARMERS  UNION 
REQUESTS  LIMITATION  ON  CON- 
STRUCTION ACriVlTlBS  OP  THE 
BUREAU  OP  RECLAMATION'S  GAR- 
RISON DIVERSION  UNIT 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1974 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  admin- 
istration has  requested  an  additional 
$10,555,000  for  work  on  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation's  Garrison  Diversion  Unit 
In  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  most  serious  questions  have  been 
raised  about  this  project.  Continuation 
of  the  project  may  result  in  an  environ- 
mental disaster  throughout  much  of 
North  Dakota.  The  Canadian  Govern- 
ment is  most  seriously  concerned  that 
the  project  will  downgrade  the  quality 
of  water  flowing  into  Canada;  the  Cana- 
dians have  asked,  as  strongly  as  possible, 
that  the  project  be  suspended.  Comple- 
tion of  the  project  may  actually  hurt 
more  small  farmers  than  It  can  help.  The 
project  Is  a  heavy  consumer  of  energy. 
In  addition.  Congressman  Reuss,  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Conserva- 
tion and  Natural  Resources,  has  just  re- 
crtved  a  QAO  report  that  Indicates  ex- 
tremely heavy  and  unauthorized  cost  In- 
creases In  the  project. 
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I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Congress 
will  order  that  new  starts  on  this  proj- 
ect be  delayed  imtU  these  serious  cost/ 
benefit  and  environmental  questions  can 
be  answered. 

I  would  like  to  enter  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  news  release  :.rom  the  North 
Dakota  Farmers  Union  of  May  3,  1974,  In 
which  the  union  calls  for  limiting  con- 
struction activities  to  those  presently 
underway  imtU  the  numerous  questions 
surrounding  the  project  have  been 
answered: 

News  Reixasx 
Jamestown.— Tha  North  DakoU  Farmers 
Union  has  requested  that  construction  ac- 
tivities of  the  Oarrlson  Diversion  Project  be 
limited  to  those  presently  underway  and  that 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  change  Its  land 
acquisition  policies. 

North  Dakota  Farmers  Union  President  E. 
W.  Smith  made  the  request  to  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  Commissioner  O.  O.  Stamm 
foUowlng  a  special  meeting  of  the  farm  or- 
ganization's board  of  directors  on  April  30th. 
In  a  resolution  adcqxted  by  the  North  Da- 
kota Farmers  Union  board,  the  farm  organi- 
zation's directors  requested  the  "monies  ap- 
propriated for  the  Oarrlson  Diversion  Project 
be  vised  to  complete  construction  activities 
presently  underway  and  that  no  new  land  be 
opened  for  canals  and  so  forth  until  the  air 
is  cleared  of  doubt  as  to  the  piobabUlty  of 
Its  completion." 

Smith  said  that  the  North  Dakota  Farmers 
Union  board  felt  that  "it  is  not  reasonable 
to  begin  construction  work  on  the  next 
reaches  wlien  the  future  of  the  project  is  in 
doubt.  The  burdens  facing  land  owners  in 
replacing  land  and  the  effect  on  their  farm 
operations  should  be  adequate  reason  to  limit 
construction  activities  to  previously  opened 
land." 

Smith  said  the  North  Dakota  Farmers 
Union  Board  of  Directors  further  requested 
in  the  resolution  that  "no  further  land  ac- 
quisition be  made  unless  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation both  locates  and  provides  com- 
parable replacement  land  for  the  affected 
farmers,  because  of  the  high  cost  of  replac- 
ing land  and  the  dlfllculty  of  securing  re- 
placement land.  Fanners  who  have  lost  land 
due  to  previous  land  acquisition  should  be 
given  the  same  consideration  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation." 

The  North  Dskota  Farmers  Union  Presi- 
dent stated,  'Tarmera  unable  to  replace  land 
taken  by  the  Bureau  find  themselves  In  a 
very  dlfllcult  problem  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  It  will  cost  them  a  tre- 
mendous amoimt  of  money.  The  Bureau 
should  also  locate  and  secure  replacement 
land  for  these  indlvldtials." 

In  addition  to  the  request  to  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  Smith  outlined  the  land  re- 
placement problems  to  the  state's  Congres- 
sional delegation,  urging  their  assistance  for 
farmers  caught  in  the  problems  of  replacing 
land  acquired  by  the  Bxireau. 


'RAMPANT  INFLATION  THREATENS 
POUNDAITONS  OF  SOCIETY"- 
BURNS 


HON.  PAUL  HNDLET 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1974 

iJii.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chalr- 
maji  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  Arthur  Burns, 
has  warned  of  "the  debilitating  effects  of 
inflation  on  the  Nation."  stating  that — 
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If  long  continued,  Inflation  at  anything 
like  the  present  rate  would  threaten  the  very 
foundations  of  our  society. 

Dr.  Bums  made  this  statement  at  the 
commencement  exercises  at  Illinois  Col- 
lege last  Sunday.  His  talk  was  sobering, 
especially  In  view  of  the  tendency  of  oth- 
ers within  Government  to  minimize  the 
dangers  of  inflation  to  our  economy  and 
our  Nation.  All  citizens  In  private  and 
public  life  should  read  and  heed  his 
warning.  For  that  reason,  I  am  placing 
the  text  of  his  statement  In  today's 
Record: 

The  Mtnace  of  Inflation 
(By  Arthxir  F.  Bums) 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today  here 
in  the  heartland  of  America.  As  graduates  of 
this  College,  you  are  launching  your  careers 
at  a  challenging  but  troubled  time.  Con- 
fidence in  established  institutions,  particu- 
larly in  our  government,  is  at  a  low  ebb. 
And  hoi>ee  for  the  future  of  our  economy 
have  been  shaken  by  the  debilitating  effects 
of  inflation  on  the  nation's  businesses,  work- 
ers, and  consumers. 

Inflation  is  not  a  new  problem  for  the 
United  States,  nor  is  it  confined  to  our  coun- 
try. Inflationary  fcwces  are  now  rampant  In 
every  major  industrial  nation  of  the  world. 
Inflation  Is  raging  also  In  the  less  developed 
countries,  and  apparently  In  socialist  cotm- 
trles  as  well  as  In  those  that  practice  fi%e 
enterprise. 

The  gravity  of  our  current  Inflationary 
problem  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Ex- 
cept for  a  brief  period  at  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  prices  \n  the  United  States  have  of 
late  been  rising  faster  than  in  any  other 
peacetime  period  of  our  history.  If  past  ex- 
perience Is  any  guide,  the  future  of  our 
country  Is  in  jeopardy.  No  country  that  I 
know  of  has  been  able  to  maintain  wide- 
spread economic  prosperity  once  Inflation 
got  out  of  hand.  And  the  unhappy  conse- 
quences are  by  no  means  solely  of  an  eco- 
nomic character.  If  long  continued.  Inflation 
at  anything  like  the  present  rate  vrould 
threaten  the  very  foundations  of  our  society. 
I  want  to  discuss  briefly  with  you  today 
the  Botirces  of  our  inflationary  problem,  the 
havoc  being  wrought  in  the  economy,  and 
the  steps  that  must  bo  taken  to  regain  gen- 
eral price  stablUty  and  thus  strengthen  con- 
fldence  in  our  nation's  future. 

A  large  part  of  the  recent  upsurge  in 
prices  has  been  due  to  special  factors.  In 
most  years,  economic  trends  of  individual 
nations  tend  to  diverge.  But  during  1978  a 
bxislness-cycle  boom  ocCTirred  simultaneously 
In  the  United  States  and  In  every  other  major 
industrial  country.  With  production  rising 
r^ldly  across  the  world,  prices  of  labor,  ma- 
terials, and  finished  products  wwre  bid  up 
everywhere. 

To  make  matters  worse,  disappointing  crop 
harvests  in  a  number  of  coimtrtes  in  1972 
forced  a  sharp  run-up  in  the  prices  of  food 
last  year.  The  manipulation  of  petroleum 
suppUes  and  prices  by  oil -exporting  coun- 
tries gave  another  dramatic  push  to  the  gen- 
eral price  level  last  autumn  and  early  this 
year.  The  Influence  of  these  factors  Is  still 
being  felt  In  consumer  markets. 

Recently,  our  price  level  has  also  reacted 
strongly  to  the  removsa  of  wage  and  price 
controls — a  painful,  but  essential  adjtistment 
In  the  return  to  free  markets. 

These  special  factors,  however,  do  not  ac- 
count for  all  of  our  Inflation.  For  many  years, 
our  economy  and  that  of  other  nations  has 
had  a  serious  tmderlylng  bias  toward  infla- 
tion which  has  simply  been  magnified  by  the 
special  Influences  tliat  I  liave  msntloned. 

Ironically,  the  roots  of  that  bias  lie  chiefly 
in  the  rising  aspirations  of  people  every- 
where. We  are  a  nation  in  a  hurry  for  more 
and  more  of  what  we  consider  the  good  things 
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of  life.  I  do  not  question  that  yearning. 
Properly  directed,  it  can  be  a  powerfTil  f(w<» 
for  buman  betterment.  DilBcultles  arise, 
bovever,  when  people  in  general  seek  to 
reach  their  goals  by  means  of  short  cuts;  and 
that  is  what  has  happened. 

Of  late,  individuals  have  come  to  depend 
leas  and  less  on  their  own  initiative,  and 
more  on  government,  to  achieve  their 
economic  objectives.  The  public  nowadays 
expects  that  government  to  maintain  prosper- 
ous economic  conditions,  to  limit  such  de- 
clines In  employment  as  may  occasionally  oc- 
cur, to  ease  the  burden  of  Job  loss  or  illness 
or  retirement,  to  sustain  the  Incomes  of 
farmers,  homebullders,  and  so  on.  These  are 
laudable  objectives,  and  we  and  other  na- 
tions have  moved  a  considerable  distance  to- 
ward their  realization.  Unfortunately,  In  the 
process  of  doing  so.  governmental  budgets 
have  gotten  out  of  control,  wages  and  prices 
have  become  less  respKsnslve  to  the  discipline 
of  market  fM'ces.  and  inflation  has  emerged 
as  the  most  dangerous  economic  ailment  of 
our  time. 

The  awesome  imbalance  of  the  Federml 
budget  is  probably  the  contributory  factor 
to  inflation  that  you  have  heard  the  moat 
about.  In  the  past  five  years,  total  Federal 
ezpendlt\iree  have  Increased  about  60  per 
cent.  In  that  time  span,  the  cumulatlTO 
b\idget  deficit  of  the  Federal  government. 
Including  government-sponsored  enterprises, 
bas  totaled  more  than  $100  billion.  In  fi- 
nancing this  deficit,  and  also  In  meeting 
huge  demands  for  credit  by  bvistneaaes  and 
consumers,  tremenedoxos  pressures  have  been 
placed  on  our  credit  mechanisms  and  the 
■apply  of  money  has  grown  at  a  rate  tncon- 
■totent  with  price  stability. 

I  am  sure  that  each  of  you  in  this  gradu- 
ating class  ts  aware  of  some  of  the  trouble- 
some consequences  of  Inflation.  The  prtoes 
of  virtually  everything  you  buy  have  been 
itslng  and  are  still  going  up.  For  the  typical 
American  worker,  the  increase  in  weekly 
earnings'  during  the  past  year,  while  sizable 
In  dollars,  has  been  wiped  out  by  Inflation. 
In  fact,  the  real  weekly  take-home  pay  at  the 
average  worker  Is  now  below  what  It  was 
a  year  ago.  Moreover,  the  real  value  of  ac- 
cumulated savings  deposits  has  also  de- 
clined, and  the  pressure  of  rising  prices  on 
family  budgets  has  led  to  a  womsome  tn- 
creaae  In  delinquency  rates  on  hcmia  mort- 
gagee and  oonsuxner  loans. 

Many  cons\uners  have  responded  to  these 
developments  by  postponing  or  cancelling 
plana  for  buying  homes,  autoe,  and  other 
big-tlcket  items.  Sales  of  new  autos  began 
to  decline  In  the  spring  of  1978,  and  so  too 
did  aalss  of  furniture  and  appliances,  mobUe 
hooMS,  and  newly  built  dwelllnga.  The  weak- 
nssB  m  consumer  markets,  largely  en- 
gendered by  Inflation,  slowed  our  economle 
growth  rate  last  year  sc»ne  months  before 
the  effects  of  the  oU  shortage  began  to  be 
felt.  j^ 

Actuany,  the  sales  of  some  of  oxinmatlon's 
leading  business  firms  have  bees  on  the 
wane  for  a  year  or  more.  Their  coets,  mean- 
while, have  continued  to  soar  with  Increas- 
ing wage  rates  and  sharply  rising  prices  ot 
materials. 

The  effect  on  business  profits  was  Ignored 
for  a  time  because  accountants  typically 
reckon  the  value  of  inventories — and  also 
the  value  of  machinery  and  equipment  \ised 
up  In  productkKi — at  original  cost,  rather 
than  at  current  Inflated  p^ces.  These  ac- 
oountlng  practices  create  an  illusory  ele- 
ment in  profits— an  element  that  Is  not 
available  for  distribution  to  stockholden  in 
view  of  the  need  to  replace  mventorles.  plant, 
and  eqvilpraent  at  appreciably  higher  prtoes. 
Wbcas  still,  the  illusory  part  of  profits  is 
subject  to  the  Income  tax,  thus  aggravating 
the  deterioration  In  profits.  This  result  is 
especially  unfortunate  because  of  the  short- 
age of  Industrial  edacity  that  now  exists  in 
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key  secton  of  our  economy — partlciilarly  In 
the   basic   materials  area. 

By  early  this  year,  a  confrontation  with 
economic  reality  could  no  longer  be  put  off. 
Major  business  corporations  found  that  the 
volume  of  Investible  funds  generated  inter- 
nally was  not  increasing  fast  enough  to  fi- 
nance the  rising  costs  of  new  plant  and 
equipment,  or  of  the  materials  and  supplies 
needed  to  rebuild  Inventories.  Businesses  be- 
gan to  scramble  for  borrowed  funds  at  com- 
mercial banks  and  In  the  public  markets  for 
money  and  capital.  Our  financial  markets 
have  therefore  come  under  severe  strain.  In- 
terest rates  have  risen  sharply;  savings  flows 
have  been  diverted  from  mortgage  lending 
Institutions;  security  dealers  have  experi- 
enced loeses;  prices  of  common  stocks  have 
declined;  the  liquidity  of  some  enterprises 
has  been  called  into  question;  and  tensl(»is 
of  a  financial  nature  have  spilled  over  into 
international  markets. 

Concerned  as  we  all  are  about  the  economic 
consequences  of  Infiation,  there  is  even 
greater  reason  for  concern  about  the  Impact 
on  oiu-  social  and  political  institutions.  We 
must  not  risk  the  social  stresses  that  per- 
sistent Inflation  breeds.  Because  of  Its  capri- 
cious effects  on  the  Income  and  wealth  of  a 
nation's  families  and  businesses,  inflation  in- 
evitably causes  disillusionment  and  discon- 
tent. It  robs  millions  of  citizens  who  in  their 
desire  to  be  self-reliant  have  set  aside  funds 
for  the  education  of  their  children  or  their 
own  retirement,  and  it  hits  many  of  the  poor 
and  elderly  especially  hard. 

In  recent  weeks,  governments  have  fallen 
Ln  several  major  coiintrles.  in  part  because 
the  citizens  of  those  countrlea  had  lost  con- 
fldence  in  the  ability  of  their  leaders  to  cope 
with  the  problem  of  Inflation.  Among  our 
own  people,  the  distortions  and  injustices 
wrought  by  Inflation  have  contributed  ma- 
terially to  distrust  of  government  officials  and 
of  government  {xslicles,  and  even  to  some  loss 
of  confidence  in  our  free  enterprise  system. 
Discontent  bred  by  Inflation  can  provoke  pro- 
foundly disturbing  social  and  political 
change,  as  the  history  of  other  nations 
teaches.  I  do  not  believe  I  exaggerate  in  say- 
ing that  the  ultimate  consequence  of  infla- 
tion could  weU  be  a  significant  decline  of 
economic  and  i>ollti<^  freedom  for  the  Amer- 
ican people.  '' 

There  an  those  who  btiiere  that  the 
struggle  to  curb  inflation  will  not  succeed 
and  who  conclude  that  it  would  be  better  to 
adjust  to  inflation  rather  than  to  fight  it. 
On  this  new.  oontractoal  payments  of  all 
sorts — wages,  salaries,  social  security  benefits, 
interest  on  bank  loans  and  deposits,  and 
so  on — should  be  written  with  escalator 
clauses  so  as  to  mlnlmitie  the  distortions 
and  injustices  that  inflation  normally 
caxises. 

This  is  a  well-meaning  propoeal,  but  it  is 
neither  sound  nor  practical.  For  one  thing, 
there  are  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollare  of 
outstanding  contracts — on  mortgagee,  pub- 
lic and  private  bonds,  insurance  policies,  and 
thejlke — that  as  a  practical  matter  could 
not  be  renegotiated.  Sven  with  regard  to 
new  undertakings,  the  obstacles  to  achiev- 
ing satisfactory  escalator  arrangements  in 
our  free  and  complex  economy,"  where  people 
differ  BO  much  in  financial  sophistication, 
seem  Insuperable.  More  important  stm,  by 
making  it  easier  for  many  people  to  live 
with  Inflation,  escalator  arrangements 
would  gravely  weaken  the  discipline  that  is 
needed  to  conduct  business  and  government 
affairs  prudently  and  efficiently.  Universal 
escalation,  I  am  therefore  convinced,  is  an 
lllas(H7  and  dangerous  quest.  The  responsi- 
ble course  is  to  fight  inflation  with  all  the 
energy  we  can  muster  and  with  all  the 
weapons  at  our  command. 

One  essential  ingredient  in  this  struggle 
Is  continued  resistance  to  swift  growth  in 
money  and  credit.  The  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, I  assxire  you,  is  firmly  committed  to 
this  task.  We  intend  to  encourage  s\ifflclent 
growth  in  suppUes  of  money  and  credit  to 
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finance  orderly  economic  expansion.  But  we 
are  not  going  to  be  a  willing  party  to  the 
accommodation  of  rampant  inflation. 

As  this  year's  experience  has  again  indi- 
cated, a  serious  effort  to  moderate  the 
growth  of  money  and  credit  during  a  period 
of  burgeoning  credit  demand  results  in 
higher  interest  rates — particularly  on  short- 
term  loans.  Troublesome  though  this  rise 
in  Interest  rates  may  be,  it  must  for  a  time  be 
tolerated.  For,  if  monetary  policy  sought  to 
prevent  a  rise  in  Interest  rates  when  credit 
demands  were  booming,  money  and  credit 
would  expand  explosively,  with  devastating 
effects  on  the  price  level.  Any  such  policy 
would  In  the  end  be  futile,  even  as  far  as 
Interest  rates  are  concerned,  because  these 
rates  would  soon  refiect  the  rise  In  the  price 
level  and  therefore  go  up  all  the  more.  We 
must  not  let  that  happen. 

But  I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that 
monetary  policy  alone  cannot  8<dve  our 
stubborn  inflationary  problem. 

We  must  work  slmultane<Msly  at  lessening 
the  powerful  underlying  bias  toward  infla- 
tion that  stems  from  excessive  total  demands 
on  our  limited  resources.  This  means,  among 
other  things,  that  the  Federal  budget  bas  to 
be  handled  more  responsibly  than  it  bas  been 
in  the  past. 

Incredible  though  it  may  seem,  the  Con- 
gress has  been  operating  over  the  years  with- 
out any  semblance  of  a  rational  budget  plan. 
The  committees  that  consider  spending  oper- 
ate independently  of  the  committees  that 
consider  taxes,  and  appropriations  themselves 
are  treated  in  more  than  a  dozen  different 
bills  annually.  All  of  this  means  that  the 
Federal  budget  never  really  gets  consldeied 
as  a  whole — a  fact  which  helps  explain  why 
It  Is  so  often  in  deficit. 

Fortunately,  after  many  yean  of  advocacy 
by  concerned  citizens  and  legislators,  this 
glaring  deficiency  in  the  Congressional 
budget  process  is  about  to  be  remedied.  Bills 
that  would  integrate  spending  and  taxing 
decisions  have  passed  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  This  fs  a  most  encouraging  de- 
velopment, and  we  may  confidently  expect 
final  action  soon  by  the  Congress  On  this 
landmark  legislation. 

Procedural  changes,  however,  will  mean 
little  luiless  the  political  will  exists  to  ex- 
ploit the  changes  fully.  And  this  can  bap- 
pen  only  tr  the  American  people  ^mderstand 
better  the  nature  of  the  inflation  we  have 
been  experiencing  and  demand  appropriate 
action  by  their  elected  representatives. 

As  you  leave  this  hall  today,  I  tirge  you  to 
give  continuing  thought  and  study  to  the 
problem  of  inflation.  If  it  persists,  it  will 
affect  your  personal  lives  profoundly.  Whers 
possible,  I  urge  you  to  assume  a  leadership 
role  In  getting  people  everywhere  Interested 
in  understanding  inflation  and  In  doing 
something  about  it.  In  the  great  "town  ball" 
tradition  of  America,  much  can  be  accom- 
plished If  people  organize  themselves — in 
their  offices,  trade  unions,  factories,  social 
clubs,  and  churches — to  probe  beneath  the 
superflclal  explanations  of  inflation  that  an 
the  gossip  of  everyday  life.  Productivity  coun- 
cils in  local  communities  and  enterprises, 
established  for  the  purpose  of  improving  effi- 
ciency and  cutting  costs,  can  be  directly 
helpful  in  restraining  inflation. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  what  in- 
dividuals can  do  to  be  helpful,  let  me  note 
the  need  for  rediscovery  of  the  art  of  care- 
ful budgeting  of  family  expenditinres.  In 
some  of  our  businesses,  prtce  competltian 
has  atrophied  as  a  mode  of  economic  be- 
havior, in  part  because  many  of  our  families 
no  longer  exercise  much  discipline  In  their 
spending.  We  have  beoome  a  nation  of  im- 
pulse shoppen,  of  gadget  buyere.  We  give 
leas  thought  than  we  ahovUd  to  choosing 
iunong  the  thousands  of  commodities  and 
services  available  in  our  markets.  And  many 
of  us  no  longer  practice  comparative  price 
shopping — not  even  for  blg-tlcket  items. 
Careful  spending  habits  are  not  only  in  tbs 
best   interest   of  evsry  family;    they  could 
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contribute  powerfully  to  a  new  emphasis  on 
price  competition  in  consumer  markets. 

I  do  not  expect  that  the  path  back  to 
reasonable  price  stability  can  be  treveled 
quickly.  Indeed,  our  government  will  need  to 
make  numerous  steps  to  reduce  the  inflation- 
ary bias  of  our  economy  besides  those  I  have 
emphasized.  The  forces  of  competition  in 
labor  and  product  markets  need  to  be 
strengthened — perhaps  by  establishing  wage 
and  price  review  boards  to  minimize  abuses 
of  economic  power,  certainly  through  more 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  anti-trust  laws, 
besides  elimination  of  barrlera  to  entry  In 
skilled  occupations,  reduction  of  barriers  to 
imports  from  abroad,  and  modification  of 
minimum  wage  laws  to  Improve  Job  oppor- 
tunities for  teenagers.  Imp»edlments  to  in- 
creased production  that  still  remain  in  farm- 
ing, construction  work,  and  other  industries 
need  to  be  removed.  And  greater  incentives 
should  be  provided  for  enlarging  our  ca- 
pacity to  produce  industrial  materials,  en- 
ergy, and  other  products  In  short  supply. 

But  if  inflation  cannot  be  ended  quickly, 
neither  can  It  be  eliminated  without  cost. 
Scnne  industries  will  inevitably  operate  for 
a  time  at  lower  rates  of  production  than 
they  would  prefer.  Government  cannot — and 
should  not-^try  to  compensate  fully  for  all 
snch  occiirrences.  Such  a  policy  would  in- 
volve negating  with  one  hand  what  was  be- 
ing attempted  with  the  other. 

But  government  does  have  a  proper  ameli- 
orative role  to  play  in  areas,  such  as  housing, 
where  the  Incidence  of  credit  restraint  has 
been  disproportionately  heavy.  The  special 
burden  that  has  fallen  on  homebuUdlng 
should  be  lightened,  as  is  the  Intent  of  the 
housing  aids  which  the  Administration  re- 
cently announced.  And  my  personal  Judg- 
ment is  that  it  would  be  advisable,  too.  for 
government  to  be  prepared,  if  need  be.  to  ex- 
pand the  roster  of  public-service  Jobs.  This 
partlc\ilar  means  of  easing  especially  trouble- 
some situations  of  unemployment  will  not 
add  permanently  to  governmental  costs.  And 
In  any  event,  it  would  conflict  much  less  with 
basic  anti-inflation  objectives  than  would  the 
conventional  alternative  of  general  monetary 
or  fiscal  stimulus.  A  cut  in  personal  Income 
taxes,  for  instance,  would  serve  to  perpetuate 
budget  deficits.  Not  only  that.  It  might  prove 
of  little  aid  to  the  particular  industries  or 
localities  that  are  now  exi>erienclng  eco- 
nomic difficulty.  Much  the  same  would  be 
true  of  a  monetary  policy  that  permitted 
rapid  growth  of  money  and  credit.  There  is 
no  Justification  for  such  fateful  steps  at 
this  time. 

In  concluding.  I  wotUd  simply  repeat  my 
central  message:  there  Is  no  easy  way  out  of 
the  Inflationary  morass  Into  which  we  have 
allowed  ourselves  to  sink  through  negligence 
and  Imperfect  vision.  But  I  am  confident  that 
we  will  succeed  if  the  American  people  be- 
come more  alert  to  the  challenge.  I  hope 
that  the  membere  of  this  graduating  class 
will  Join  with  other  citizens  acroes  the  coun- 
try in  a  great  national  crusade  to  put  an  end 
to  infiation  and  restore  the  conditions  es- 
sential to  a  stable  prosperity — a  prosperity 
whose  benefits  can  be  enjoyed  by  all  our  peo- 
ple. This  objective  is  within  our  means  and 
is  essential  to  our  nation's  future. 


BAR  ASSOCIATION  VIEW  ON 
ABORTION 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  i»rw  TotK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28.  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  In 
today's  Recokd  a  letter  to  Senator  Birch 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Bath,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee,  from  Orvllle  H. 
Schell,  Jr.,  president  of  the  New  York 
Bar  Association,  concerning  the  Senate 
Joint  Resolutions  on  Abortion.  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Schell  that  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  affirming  women's  right  to  an 
abortion  should  be  allowed  to  stand. 

Mr.  Schell 's  letter  indicates  that  nu- 
merous members  of  the  legal  profession 
believe  the  abortion  decision  has  had 
positive  effects.  It  should  be  lisef ul  to  my 
colleagues  as  a  reflection  of  public  opin- 
ion on  this  question. 

The  letter  follows: 

Tre  Association  of  the  Bab. 

or  THE  CiTT  op  Nrw  York, 

New  York.  May  15, 1974. 
Hon.  BiscH  E.  Bath.  Jr.. 
Chairman,  the  Subcommittee  on  Conatitu- 
tioTial  Am-endmenta  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  Russell  Senate  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sematob  Bath:  I  am  writing  with 
reference  to  the  hearings  on  abortion,  and 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  Hearings 
on  Senate  Joint  Resolutions  119  and  130, 
now  being  conducted  by  you.  We  believe  the 
provisions  of  the  above-mentioned  resolu- 
tions are  unwise  and  should  be  disapproved. 

Senate  Joint  Resolutions  119  and  130  would 
abrogate  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Coiort 
of  the  United  States  in  Roe  v.  Wade,  410  U.8. 
113  (1973)  asserting  the  right  of  women  to 
abortion.  We  think  this  decision  is  correct 
and  shotild  not  be  disturbed. 

DaU  released  by  the  Health  Services  Ad- 
ministration of  New  York  City,  as  well  as 
other  areas,  giving  statistics  on  the  time 
elapsed  since  Roe  v.  Wade,  supra,  was  decid- 
ed January  22,  1973,  show  the  significant 
favorable  impact  this  decision  has  had  on 
maternal  and  infant  mortality  and  morbid- 
ity. There  is  now  an  Important  alternative  to 
women  for  whom  childbirth  would  be  a  high 
risk — the  very  young,  women  who  have  had 
many  previous  pregnancies,  women  who  are 
nearlng  menopause  and  women  with  medi- 
cal handicaps,  as  weU  as  for  those  women 
whose  offspring  risk  death  in  infancy. 

This  data  also  shows  a  oonoomitant  in- 
crease in  maternal  and  child  health  with 
fewer  out-of-wedlock  births.  In  New  YoA, 
enrollment  In  public  maternity  shelten  has 
fallen  off  considerably.  The  number  of  chil- 
dren being  placed  for  foster  care  or  aban- 
doned by  their  mothera  has  declined  mark- 
edly. 

Since  legalization  of  abortion,  there  has 
been  an  unprecedented  decline  in  the  num- 
ber of  women  hospitalized  due  to  "botched" 
abortion.  Prior  to  legalization  of  abortion, 
hospitals  admitted  thousands  of  women  an- 
nually with  complications  resulting  from  in- 
complete abortion  begun  outside  the  hos- 
pital in  abortion  mills  with  no  safeguards  of 
supervised  medical  conditions.  In  New  York 
City,  alone,  hospitals  and  clinics  have  pro- 
vided care  to  more  than  half  a  million  women 
over  the  last  three  yeara. 

In  California,  prior  to  the  institution  of 
legal  abortion,  the  major,  single  cause  of 
maternal  deaths  was  illegal  abortion. 

Legalized  abortion  makes  a  procedure 
which  studies  show  would  have  taken  place 
anyway,  safer,  less  expensive  and  open.  A 
disproportionate  number  of  those  who  ob- 
tained abortion  prior  to  its  legalization  were 
white  and  affiuent. 

The  net  result  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  would  outlaw  abortion  without 
regard  to  stage  of  pregnancy  and  other  inter- 
est would  be  Inconsistent  with  the  rights 
protected  by  the  Due  Process  and  Equal  Pro- 
tection clauses  of  the  14th  Amendment. 

HistoricaUy,  the  fetus  was  not  considered 
a  person  under  the  common  law  in  both  the 
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tort  law  and  the  criminal  law.  As  to  the  status 
of  a  fetus  under  the  Constitution,  Federal 
and  State  courts  have  overwhelmingly  re- 
jected the  suggestion  that  the  unborn  chUd 
is  entitled,  under  the  14th  Amendment,  to 
equal  protection  and  due  process.  (Byrn  v. 
N.Y.C.  Health  and  Hospitals  Corp.,  31  NY. 
2d  194,  335  N.Y5.  2d  390,  286  N.E.  2d  887.) 

We  believe  that  the  moral  strictness  of  a 
segment  of  society  should  not  be  Imposed  on 
the  whole  of  society.  Antl-al)ortion  laws 
would  have  that  effect. 

Overall,  In  view  of  the  positive  health  re- 
sults prevailing  In  communities  since  legal- 
ized abortion  and  the  constitutional  guar- 
antees of  privacy  and  liberty,  we  see  no  rea- 
son to  ttim  the  clock  back  and  force  women 
to  bear  children  they  do  not  want. 

The  views  expressed  in  this  letter  result 
from  a  careful  study  by  the  Association's 
Committee  on  Sex  and  Law.  We  trust  you 
will  make  them  available  to  the  distinguished 
members  of  your  Subcommittee. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Obville  H.  Schell,  Jr. 


COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  BLOCK 
GRANTS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  All  VES 

Tuesday,  May  28.  1974 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  letter 
to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee.  Mr.  Patman,  a 
bipartisan  group  of  44  House  Members 
has  Indicated  concern  about  the  new 
community  development  funding  formula 
authorized  In  title  I  of  HJl.  14490,  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1974. 

This  legislation,  now  being  marked  up 
by  the  Banking  Committee,  establishes 
a  new  program  of  community  develop- 
ment block  grants  starting  in  1975  to 
replace  existing  HUD  categorical  pro- 
grams such  as  lu-ban  renewal,  model  cit- 
ies, open  space,  and  water  and  sewer 
grants.  Direct  fimding  Is  provided  on  a 
formula  basis  to  certain  urban  counties, 
central  cities  and  all  cities  over  60,000. 

Communities  that  have  been  fimded 
for  community  development  at  a  rate 

higher  than  their  formula  allocation 

calculated  on  the  basis  of  population, 
poverty,  and  overcrowding — are  pro- 
tected in  part  against  a  cut  in  Federal  aid 
during  the  first  3  years  of  the  new  pro- 
gram through  a  "hold  harmless"  provi- 
sion. During  the  second  3  years,  however 
their  fundtag  level  is  phased  down  to 
their  formula  allocation. 

WhUe  the  new  Utle  I  block  grant  will 
mean  fewer  Federal  restrictions  and 
greater  flexibility  In  program  develc^}- 
ment,  the  title  I  funding  system,  we  feel, 
will  result  In  serious  inequities.  The  for- 
mula allocation  will  be  a  boon  to  those 
cities  that  are  not  currently  using  F^- 
eral  commimlty  development  assistance. 
But  the  formula  will  mean  a  sharp  de- 
crease In  fimdlng  for  more  than  100  cities 
now  actively  Involved  In  urban  renewal 
and/or  model  cities  programs. 

In  a  letter  to  Chairman  Pathan,  we 
urge  the  Banking  Committee  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  protect  communities 
against  these  major  funding  cuts. 

A  copy  of  the  letter  follows: 
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Mat  22,  1974. 
Hon.  Waicar  Patman, 

Bouse  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
WatMnifton,  DX7. 
DsAk  Mk.  Chabmak:  We  want  to  Indicate 
oiir  serious  concern  about  the  community 
development  funding  formxila  authorized  in 
TlUe  I  of  HJi.  14480. 

Under  HJl.  1M90,  nuuiy  cities  will  e]q>e- 
rlence  a  steady  decrease  In  federal  commu- 
nity development  support  after  the  new  Title 
I  block  grant  program  Is  Implemented.  More 
than  80  cities.  In  fact,  may  find  that  th^lr 
annual  community  development  funding 
level  has  been  cut  in  baU  by  the  sixth 
year  of  the  new  program. 

In  effect,  this  legislation  Is  teUlng  many 
cities,  particularly  those  actively  Involved  In 
urban  renewal  and/or  model  cities  programs, 
that  they  must  start  cutting  bade  local  re- 
building efforts.  It  Is  difficult  for  us  to  Justify 
this  reduction  in  federal  support  during  a 
time  when  so  many  of  these  cities  are 
battling  to  maintain  a  healthy  urban  en- 
vironment for  their  residents. 

We  urge  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  prevent 
this  major  loss  in  community  development 
program    capacity,    by    strengthening    the 
•Tiold  harmless"  protection  provided  in  Title 
I  of  B.H.  14490. 
Sincerely, 
Brock  Adams,  John  A.  Blatnlk.  William 
Clay,  SUvlo  O.  Conte,  John  Conyers. 
Jr..  Ronald  V.  Dellums,  Charles  Diggs. 
Thaddeiis  J.  Dulskl,  Joshua  Ellberg, 
Hamilton  Fish,  Jr.,  Donald  M.  Praser, 
Robert  Olalmo,  Sam  Gibbons,  Bo  Oinn, 
Ella  Oraseo.  William  J.  Oreen,  Michael 
Harrington,  Orval  Hansen,  Frank  Hor- 
ton,  Peter  N.  Kyros,  Thomas  Liiken, 
and  Parren  J.  Mitchell. 
Edward   J.   Patten,   Richardson    Preyer, 
Melvln  Price,  Ogden  R.  Reld,  Donald 
Rlegle,  Peter  W.  Rodlno,  Jr.,  William 
Roy,  Ronald  A.  Sarasin,  Paul  S.  Sar- 
banes,    Patricia    Schroeder,    John    F. 
Seiberling,   Oamer   Shrlver,   Oerry  E. 
Studds,  Prank  Thompson,  Jr.,  Robert 
Tleman,  Bob  Trazler,  Morris  Udall,  Al 
Ullman,  Jerome  R.  Waldle,  Charles  W. 
Whalen,  Jr.,  O.  William  Whltehurst. 
and  Andrew  Toung. 


"A  LAW  ISNT  ENOUOH"  BY  CHARLES 
A.  VANIK 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF  DnnAitA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday,  May  28.  1974 

Mr.  BRADEliCAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
March/April  edition  of  Hearing  and 
Speech  News,  published  by  the  National 
Association  of  Hearing  and  Speech 
Agencies,  contains  an  illuminating  article 
on  the  dlfflculties  of  the  Federal  program 
to  rehabilitate  the  handicapped  under 
the  Nixon  administration. 

The  sirtlcle,  "A  Law  Isn't  Enough"  was 
written  by  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Ohio,  the  Honorable  Chari.ks  A. 
Vaitik.  My  colleagues  are  all  aware  of  Mr. 
VaifZK's  strong  support  of  programs  for 
the  handicapped  as  a  member  of  Uie 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  this  ar- 
ticle is  further  evidence  of  the  leading 
advocacy  role  for  the  handicapped 
ad(H?ted  by  the  gmtleman  from  Ohio 
since  he  came  to  Congress,  20  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congressman  Vamik  ef- 
fectively describes  many  of  the  dlfflcol- 
tlies.  since  the  current  administration 
came  to  office  in  1969,  of  the  54-year-old 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  for  the 
handicapped. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  follows: 

A  Law   Isn^   ENOXrcB 
(By  Hon.  CHAKI.X8  A.  VamK) 
(&>iTOB's  Note. — The  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973,  signed  Into  law  on  September  26,  1973, 
contains  five  major  sections. 

1.  The  first  section  provides  for  continua- 
tion of  the  basic  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  designed  to  aid  handicapped  persons 
"prepare  for  and  engage  in  gainful  employ- 
ment to  the  extent  of  their  capabilities." 

2.  This  Is  a  fairly  standard  research  and 
training  section  In  which  funds  are  provided 
for  developing  better  methods  of  training. 

3.  This  section  provides  for  "special  federal 
reeponslblllties."  Included  In  this  are  grants 
and  contracts  to  assist  In  the  construction 
and  Initial  staffing  of  rehab  facilities  and  the 
establishment  of  special  programs  for  deaf- 
bllnd  youths  and  adults  and  for  others  with 
special  difficulties. 

4.  This  program  and  project  evaluation  is 
designed  to  determine  which  programs  and 
approaches  are  helpful,  and  which  should  be 
dropped  In  favor  of  new  progra'ns. 

5.  The  final  section — the  one  which  Repre- 
sentative Vanik  believes  has  the  most  po- 
tential If  vigorously  used — deals  with  Civil 
Service  employment  of  the  handicapped,  fur- 
ther effort  for  removal  of  architectxiral  and 
transi>ortation  barriers  for  the  handicapped, 
fair  employment  of  the  handicapped  by  gov- 
ernment contractors,  and  nondiscrimination 
against  the  handicapped  by  federal  grantees. 
In  short,  this  Is  the  Civil  Rights  section  of  the 
bill  and  is  designed  to  make  It  easier  for  the 
handicapped  to  obtain  Justice.) 

Although  many  people  are  aware  of  the 
difficulties  encountered  In  passage  of  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  bill,  a  detailed  his- 
tory can  be  important  to  an  understanding 
of  the  problems  that  supporters  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  will  encoimter  in  the  future. 
Many  people  know  that  the  bill  was  vetoed 
once  by  President  Nlzon.  but  fewer  realize 
that  the  President  vetoed  the  measure  twice, 
despite  overwhelming  support  In  both  houses 
of  Congress.  Closer  examination  shows  that 
the  federal  government  has  pursued  an  un- 
declared policy  of  neglect  that  is  apparently 
designed  to  eliminate  federal  vocational  re- 
bablUtatlon  programs  completely.  The  pro- 
posed alternative  Is  a  vendor  system  that 
would  require  the  handicapped  to  Identify 
their  own  needs  and  seek  out  services.  Fed- 
erally alloted  money  would  be  used  to  pay  the 
bills. 

In  late  1970  Congress  passed  legislation  to 
extend  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
through  June  30,  1972.  Although  the  be- 
ginning of  Administration  neglect  was  ap- 
parwit  In  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare's  and  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget's  lack  of  recommenda- 
tions or  reaction  in  response  to  Congressional 
deliberations.  President  Nixon  did  sign  the 
bni  into  law  on  December  31.  1970.  That 
Presidential  signature  was  to  be  the  last  posi- 
tive response  to  the  needs  of  the  physically 
handicapped  for  almost  three  years. 

In  May  of  1971  Congressional  considera- 
tion of  new  extending  legislation  began. 
Since  previous  authority  ran  until  Jvme  of 
1972,  the  Select  Education  Subcommittee  of 
the  Hoiise  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
did  not  start  hearings  until  January  of  1972. 
At  those  hearings,  In  spite  of  requests  by 
the  subcommittee,  proposals  by  the  Adihlnls- 
tration — needed  as  a  gauge  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's position — were  not  forthcoming. 
Testimony  by  Administration  representa- 
tives, however,  was  basically  favorable  and 
certainly  gave  no  hint  of  the  fate  the  legis- 
lation eventually  would  meet.  Administration 
proposals  stlU  had  not  been  received  when 
the  bill  was  reported  out  of  committee  In  late 
February. 

On  March  20  the  bill  was  passed  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  327-0.  A  popular 
mandate  If  there  ever  was  one  I 
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The  Home-passed  bill  was  con£idered  by 
the  Senate.  Despite  aavcral  more  months  of 
available  Ume.  Administration  proposals  still 
were  not  presented.  On  September  26  the  Sen- 
ate bill  passed.  70-0,  making  the  vote  In  both 
bouBes  unanimous. 

Despite  this  overwhelming  Congressional 
support  tor  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act,  the  President  vetoed  the  measure  Octo- 
ber 27.  As  soon  as  the  bill  was  vetoed  and  the 
override  attempt  failed,  the  Select  Education 
subcommittee  and  Its  Chairman,  John  Brsde- 
mas.  attempted  to  solicit  from  the  Admin- 
istration q)eclflc  objections  to  the  bill  so 
that  the  coounlttee  could  make  alterations 
to  ensure  enactment.  These  efforts  met  with 
little  Administration  cooperation. 

Committee  consideration  of  a  second  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  bill  enooimtered  the 
same  Administration  reluctance.  Adminis- 
tration witnesses  would  not  object  categori- 
cally to  the  proposals  and  provided  little 
help.  The  colloquy  between  subcommittee 
Chairman  Brademas  and  Administration  wit- 
nesses from  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  brought  home  the  futility 
of  attempts  to  move  ahead  by  cooptt' 
atlng  with  the  Administration. 

Mr.  Brademas.  But  Mr.  Kurzman  [Asst. 
Secy,  for  Legislation.  DHEW).  let  me  ask  you 
this  queetlon.  You  said  that  the  Administra- 
tion enthusiastically  supports  this  program. 
I  must  say  I  found  It  very  difficult,  as  chair- 
man of  this  subcommittee,  to  get  anything 
but  rather  generalized  responses  on  the  part 
of  the  Administration  of  their  objections  to 
the  legislation  that  Congress  unanimously 
approved. 

Why  Is  It  so  difficult  for  you  to  tell  us  what 
you  want? 

Mr.  KxrszKAN.  I  don't  think  It  Is  so  dliB- 
cult  at  all.  Mr.  Chairman.  We  tried  to  get 
through  to  the  Congress  on  this. 

Mr.  Bradsmas.  Do  you  have  a  bill  you  could 
give  us  today? 

Mr.  Kttszman.  As  soon  as  the  Senate  wp' 
proves  the  nomination  of  our  Secretary,  and 
we  are  In  a  position  to  present  legislation  to 
the  Congress,  we  will  be  happy  to  send  our 
bill  up.  At  this  point  I  am  testifying  on  our 
position  as  to  last  year's  bill  and  as  to  why 
the  President  vetoed  It.  I  think  our  responses 
areq^eclflc. 

Mr.  Bbadxmas.  The  HEW  Secretary-desig- 
nate, Mr.  Weinberger,  was  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  wasnt 
he,  at  the  time  of  the  veto? 

Mr.  KxnizicAN.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Bbadkicas.  I  assume  he  knew  about  the 
blU,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  KTTSzxAif .  I  assume  so. 

Bfr.  Bkadsmas.  Well,  this  Is  February.  We 
want  to  work.  We  want  to  move.  Now.  where 
Is  your  bill? 

Mr.  KtntzicAN.  As  soon,  as  I  said,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  the  SeiLate  sees  fit  to  confirm  Mr. 
Weinberger's  nomination  as  Secretary,  the 
department  will  be  in  a  position  to  send  iq> 
Its  bill. 

Despite  attempts  to  solicit  Administration 
cooperation  In  construction  of  a  second 
vocation  rehabilitation  bill  that  could  rea- 
sonably satisfy  both  sides,  the  President 
vetoed  the  measure  a  second  time  on  March 
27,  1973.  The  President  was  again  Ignoring 
overwhelming  Congressional  support  for  the 
bill.  The  measure  had  passed  the  Senate. 
86-2;  It  passed  the  House  on  an  unrecorded 
voice  vote.  An  attempt  by  the  Senate  to  over- 
ride the  PresldenUal  veto  In  early  April 
failed  to  gather  the  necessary  two-thlrda 
margin.  The  vote  was  60-30. 

Legislative  consideration  of  a  third  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  bill  proceeded  very 
quickly.  Since  committee  members  had  gone 
over  Identical  ground  twice  before,  the  bUls 
were  soon  reported  to  the  Hotise  and  Senate. 
Votes  In  both  chambers  were  again  orer- 
whelmlngly  positive,  although  not  qtdte 
unanimous  this  time.  On  September  M. 
after  two  Presidential  votoes  and  protracted 
Administration  Inaction  and  noncooperatlon 
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the  Presldsnt.  perhaps  finally  aware  of  the 
program's  tremendous  popular  support, 
signed  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
intoUw. 

But  the  national  sigh  of  relief  turned  out 
to  be  premature,  since  Implementation  of 
the  law  is  proceeding  at  only  a  snail's  pace. 
Under  the  law,  interim  regulations  were  to 
have  been  published  within  90  days:  by 
December  25,  1973.  But  they  did  not  appear 
in  the  Federal  Register  until  Janiiary  3, 
1974.  To  me,  this  Is  an  Indication  that  tb* 
Administration  policy  of  inaction  and  bu- 
reaucratic Inertia  Is  still  in  effect.  We  can 
get  Cost  of  Living  Council  and  Energy  Office 
regulations  out  overnight,  but  there  seems 
to  be  little  push  to  get  the  ball  moving  on 
behalf  of  the  handicapped. 

Congressional  oversight  hearings  by  the 
House  select  subcommittee  In  late  November 
of  1973,  over  two  f\Ul  months  after  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  93-112,  showed  further 
that  the  Administration's  vocational  reha- 
bilitation poUcy  bad  not  changed.  Attempts 
by  Chairman  Brademas  to  extract  precise  tn- 
fonnation  on  dates  that  the  Interim  regula- 
tions would  be  available  generally  elicited 
Incomplete  answers.  Congressman  Brademas 
went  so  far  as  to  chastise  the  Administration 
witnesses  by  saying: 

"(I)  would  be  less  than  candid  if  (I]  did 
not  observe  that  another  purpose  of  the 
bearing  is  to  educate  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Executive  branch  who  may  be  new 
to  their  responsibilities  of  the  means  by 
which  laws  are  to  be  made  and  administered 
under  the  American  constitutional  system  of 
government.  That  intent  has  been  and  wUl 
continue  to  be  to  provide  a  learning  experi- 
ence so  that  members  of  the  Executive  branch 
will  understand  that  our  Constitution  assigns 
to  Congress  the  responsibility  for  the  pas- 
sage of  legislation  and  to  the  Executive 
branch  the  responslbUlty  for  administering 
that  legislation  in  accord  with  tbe  mtent  of 
the  Congress." 

I  followed  up  on  Chairman  Brademas  ef- 
forts. In  a  fvuther  attempt  to  ensure  federal 
agency  compliance  with  the  regulations  of 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  I  sent  let- 
ten  to  35  federal  departments — ^the  Social 
Security  Administration,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  the  RehabUltatlon  Services  Ad- 
ministration, among  others — asking  them  to 
InfcMin  me  of  how  they  intended  to  Imple- 
ment, In  particular,  title  V  of  the  law,  which 
forbids  discrimination  against  the  handicap- 
ped In  employment  policies  and  which  re- 
quires that  the  handicapped  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  participate  In  federally  sup- 
ported programs.  The  86  letters,  maUed  Octo- 
ber 80,  resulted  in  only  24  responses  by  mid- 
January.  Content  of  the  replies  was  as  dis- 
appointing as  their  scarcity. 

While  moet  of  the  agencies  professed  a 
"firm  commitment"  to  employment  of  the 
handicapped,  no  agency  was  able  to  cite 
qwclflc  plans  to  meet  the  mandate  of  Pub- 
lic Law  93-112.  All  of  the  agencies  were 
waiting  for  Administration  guidelines  In  the 
form  of  a  directive  from  the  ClvU  Service 
OommlBsion.  The  agency  replies  Indicated 
▼arlously  that  guidelines  were  expected  by 
December  26,  by  December  28.  by  the  end 
of  the  year,  or  on  January  1.  Inquiries  at  the 
Clvn  Service  Commission  revealed  that  their 
proposed  guidelines  would  not  be  ready  on 
any  of  these  dates.  And  Indeed,  It  was  Jan- 
'lary  11  before  anything  came  from  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  Congressional  offices. 
Biis  sequence  of  events  provides  more  testl- 
n»ony  about  the  unfortunate  bureaucratic 
(llfference  between  the  concept  and  practice 
of  vocational  rehabilitation. 

It  Is  very  clear  that  as  si^iporters  of  voca- 
"onal  rehabilitation  we  cannot  afford  to 
toy  our  guard  now  that  the  bUl  is  finally 
public  law.  The  delayed  arrival  of  the  In- 
**to  regulations  indicates  that  we  must 
|l?e  effort  to  ensuring  that  the  final  regula- 
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tlons  are  established  properly  and  on  time. 

Administration  witnesses  at  the  Novem- 
ber oversight  hearings  could  not  estimate 
when  these  would  be  ready. 

Federal  agency  compliance  with  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  guidelines  is  due  March  20. 
It  Is  Important  that  we  monitor  that  com- 
pliance as  well  as  the  Civil  Service  Oom- 
mlssion  review  and  approval  process  that 
will  follow. 

And  of  course  we  all  know  that  Federal 
Register  regulations  are  J\ist  the  first  step. 
In  many  ways  these  regulations  are  like  bu- 
reaucratic "New  Year's  Resolutions."  A  nice 
list  may  not  mean  anything.  Will  the  field 
programs  actually  be  funded,  or  will  there 
be  more  impounding  of  funds  even  though 
the  courts  have  consistently  struck  down 
agency  impoundments?  Will  tbe  strong  legis- 
lative language  on  nondlBcrlminatlon  and 
program  participation  actually  be  enforced, 
or  will  it  molder  in  the  law  books,  tmused 
and  forgotten. 

In  matters  of  nondiscrimination  In  ClvU 
Service  hiring,  equal  structxu"al  access  to 
public  buildings,  and  participation  in  fed- 
erally funded  programs,  what  happens  to  the 
handicapped  Is  In  large  part — ^perhaps 
totally — up  to  those  of  us  who  are  qualified 
to  use  the  new  provisions  and  who  are  In- 
terested In  their  use.  In  view  of  the  history 
of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program  and 
the  reluctant  bureaucratic  response,  the  only 
way  we  can  be  sure  that  the  new  measures 
will  be  used  successfully  Is  by  constant  nag- 
ging— by  Inquiries  to  the  agencies  Involved 
and  by  complaints  about  noncompliance  to 
federal  enforcement  oflBces  and  Congressional 
committees. 

The  type  of  nondiscrimination  provisions 
now  In  the  law  are  not  self -administering. 
The  benefit  of  these  provisions  will  not  be 
gleaned  automatically  or  even  always,  easily. 
There  will  be  no  federal  bureaucrat  knocking 
on  the  door  to  say  that  the  education  or  man- 
power programs  that  once  ii»«<>T!<lttf  til* 
handicapped.  The  handicapped  and  those  In- 
terested in  helping  the  handicapped  wUl  have 
to  go  out  and  demand  their  rights  imder  the 
new  law. 

In  the  meantime,  while  regulations  are  still 
being  developed,  letters  of  Inquiry  and  con- 
cern can  do  much  to  indicate  our  expecta- 
tions. Write  to  Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
James  Burress,  Acting  Commissioner,  Re- 
habilitation Services  Administration;'  and 
James  S.  Dwlght  Jr..  Administrator.  Social 
and  RehabUltative  Service.  DUlgent  oversight 
on  the  part  of  Congress  and  the  American 
public  Is  essential  to  assuring  naUonal  com- 
mitment to  vocational  rehabUltatlon. 


KEEPING  AN  EYE  ON  UNCLE  SAM 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  mew  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1974 

Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears 
that  even  though  the  United  Nations 
has  Imposed  sanctions  against  South 
Africa,  the  United  States  continues  to 
consider  South  Africa  a  legitimate  mem- 
ber of  the  world  community.  Such  a  pol- 
icy is  an  affront  to  black  Americans  who 
have  been  betrayed  by  a  government  who 
is  willing  to  ignore  the  morally  repre- 
hensible system  of  apartheid  for  short- 
term  economic  or  even  longer  term  mili- 
tary gain. 

Black  concern  over  a  current  U.S.  pol- 
icy appeared  in  the  Amsterdam  News  of 
Saturday.  May  11,  1974,  in  an  article  by 
H.  Carl  McCftll  which  I  place  in  the 
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Record  at  this  time  for  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

Kexfing  am  Eyk  on  Uncls  Sam 
(By  H.  Carl  McCaU) 

Last  week,  newspapers  and  television  had  a 
field  day  poiirlng  over  the  transcripts  of  the 
barroom  conversations  held  In  the  Oval  Office 
between  President  Nixon  and  his  aides.  DeU 
Publications  and  Bantam  Books  burned  up 
their  presses  to  get  the  material  into  the 
hands  of  the  reading  public,  although  the 
New  York  Times  already  ran  the  whole  series. 

In  those  transcripts,  there's  a  lot  of  talk 
about  "national  security."  It  is  now  obvious. 
from  the  President's  own  released-and-ap- 
proved  words  that  "national  security"  is  an 
umbrella  thrown  over  anything  the  admin- 
istration wants  to  hide  from  the  electorate. 

AM    IMSOK   PIXP 

Which  brings  tis  to  a  revealing  article  in 
The  Washington  Post  a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 
The  Washington  Post  has  a  proud  history  of 
pulling  the  Ud  off  the  administration's 
Watergate  secrets.  Now  an  article  by  Ted 
Szulc,  former  Poet  correspondent  In  Portugal 
and  currently  a  free-lance  writer,  gives  us  a 
peep  at  how  Uncle  Sam  is  playing  his  hand 
with  regard  to  the  freedom  and  Independence 
of  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  mother  Africa. 

Quite  singly,  the  United  States  sees  the 
recent  takeover  of  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment by  the  military  Junta  as  a  threat  to  tta 
own  self-interests.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how 
the  Junta  will  actually  come  to  terms  with 
the  spirit  of  liberation  and  Independence  la 
Angola,  Mozambique  and  Portuguese  Ouinea. 
But,  at  least,  there's  a  hopeful  new  potential 
with  the  overthrow  of  the  former  oppressive 
and  racist  dictatorship. 

XJS.  RZADT  TO  HELP 

As  the  Junta  was  taking  over  in  Lisbon. 
Portugal,  the  racist  Nationalist  Party  of 
South  Africa,  headed  by  John  Vorster.  was 
retximed  to  power  by  the  all-white  voters 
with  an  increased  majority  in  the  Assembly. 
And,  as  Mr.  Saulc  points  out.  the  United 
States  stands  ready  and  waiting  to  support 
that  white-supremacy,  apartheid  govern- 
ment. 

The  United  States  fetus  that  the  strength- 
ening of  Black  power  in  Angola  and  Mo- 
zambique poses  a  threat  to  the  stabUity  of 
South  Africa.  Such  a  threat  endangers  the 
sea  lanes  around  the  Cape  and  to  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Says  Mr.  Szulc.  "Among  the  fears  Is 
that  lack  of  access  to  southern  Africa  may 
deprive  the  V£.  and  NATO  countries  of  raw 
materials,  ranging  from  uranium  and  other 
strategic  metals  to  gold."  To  add  to  United 
States  fears,  the  Soviet  Union  and  China 
have  long  supported  Black  rebel  efforts  in 
Mozambique.  With  a  shift  in  Black  power, 
it's  quite  clear  which  countries  woxild  be 
rated  highest  on  the  list  of  friends. 

SCCRKT  FLAMS 

Mr.  Szulc  says  that  a  year  ago  the  United 
States  and  NATO  started  drawing  up  "secret 
contingency  plans  for  air  and  naval  defense 
of  South  Africa."  The  plans  went  to  tb« 
drawing  board  when  It  appeared  that  Black 
rebels  were  gaining  strength  In  Mozambique. 

Specifically,  In  June,  1978.  NATO's  De- 
fense Planning  Committee  told  the  Atlantic 
Supreme  Allied  Commander,  based  in  Nor- 
folk, Vs.,  to  develop  plans  for  an  allied  air- 
naval  task  force  to  stand  ready  and  waiting 
to  defend  South  Africa  should  the  need  arise. 

MIUTAXT   Am 

In  addition,  tbe  United  States  has  been 
providing  "non-lethal"  military  equipment 
to  Portugal,  like  Jeeps,  radio  systems,  spot- 
ter planes  and  defoliants.  If  defoliants  are 
"non-lethal,"  the  plants  bavent  heard  about 
It  yet! 

Mr.  Szulc  also  points  out  that  tbe  United 
States  "has  trained  Portuguese  oflloerB  in 
counter-insurgency   at   the   Jungle   warfare 
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Army  school  at  Pt.  Oulick  In  the  Paiuuna 
Canal  Zone  and  helped  In  training  Portu- 
guese pilots  at  bases  In  West  Oermany." 

So,  you  see,  those  are  the  kinds  of  things 
oovered-up  by  the  President's  pious  phrase 
"national  security."  When  one  reads  the 
President's  transcripts  and  notea  the  little 
racial  sliirs  and  innuendos,  It's  quite  clear 
that  the  President  and  his  Pentagon  would 
do  anything  in  their  power  to  uphold  and 
support   South   Africa's  racist   government. 

Ads  urging  volunteers  to  sign  up  for  mili- 
tary service  say.  "The  new  navy  wants  to  join 
you."  And  military  spokesmen  say  the  vol- 
unteer military  may  turn  out  to  be  25  per 
cent  Black. 

We  need  to  know  how  that  "new  navy"  is 
being  used.  And  If  it's  used  to  maintain  and 
■upport  the  oppression  of  our  brothers  and 
listen  In  Africa,  we  sxire  dont  want  to  Join 
ttl 


THE  DEFENSE  BUDGET 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

or  COLOKAOO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1974 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  In  an  edi- 
torial, recently  expressed  the  view  that 
the  United  States  should  not  go  on  in- 
definitely as  it  has  over  the  last  30  years 
automatically  giving  the  Pentagon  more 
or  less  everything  it  seeks.  It  calls  for 
some  serious  rethinking  of  American 
military  posture,  which  could  lead  to 
more  seciuity,  not  less.  And  it  points  out 
that  since  World  War  n,  Congress — in  a 
default  of  will  and  responsibility — has 
fallen  into  the  habit  of  voting  almost 
anything  the  Pentagon  wants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Uke  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  this  call  for  a  rea- 
sons and  careful  reappraisal  of  our  de- 
fense needs.  The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
May  20.  1974] 

Tax  DSTBTSX  BUDU«T 

As  surely  as  the  swallows  return  to 
Caplstrano  (so  far)  the  defense  debate  be- 
comes acute  in  Washlntgon  In  the  month  of 
May.  The  new  military  budget  year  begins 
on  July  first,  only  six  weeks  away.  Congress 
has  not  yet  completed  the  budget  for  the 
new  defense  year.  It  is  the  moment  for  the 
annual  argument  over  how  much  military 
ctrengtb  the  United  States  needs  to  reach 
Its  annual  climax.  It  is  at  climax  now. 

Symptomatic  in  the  flow  of  a  single  day's 
news  are  two  news  Items  from  opposite  sides 
of  the  argument.  Adm.  Elmo  R.  Zvunwalt  Jr., 
about  to  retire  from  the  U.S.  Navy's  hlgheet 
professional  poet.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
oontends  that  the  Soviet  Navy  has  now 
naehad  the  abUlty  to  break  the  U.S.  Navy's 
oomfrol  of  the  sea-lanea  of  the  world. 

From  the  opposite  aide  of  the  argument 
Paul  C.  Wamka,  an  Assistant  Secretary  at 
Defenae  In  the  Jotmaon  administration,  con- 
tends that  the  proposed  new  budget  of  $86.8 
billion  "Invtdvee  waste,  continuance  of  un- 
wise past  programs,  and  nnsound  efforts  at 

pump  priming  " 

As  always  in  the  anniial  defense  debate 
the  basic  question  Is  how  much  money  for 
what  purpose,  and  the  Issue  is  not  really 
drawn  clearly  between  the  Zumwalts  and  the 
Wamkes.  Admiral  Zvunwalt  is  not  really  say- 
ing that  the  Soviet  Navy  Is  more  powerful 
than  the  American.  He  Is  saying  that  In  his 
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professional  opinion  the  U.S.  has  loet  the 
ability  to  control  all  the  major  sea-lanes  of 
the  world.  It  did  have  that  power.  The  rise 
of  Soviet  sea  power  has  turned  at  least  some 
of  the  sea-lanes  of  the  world  into  no-man's 
water.  In  case  of  a  nonnuclear  surface  war 
the  U.S.  and  Soviet  navies  would  have  to 
fight  for  control  of  individual  sea-lanes. 

But  then,  how  likely  is  a  nonnuclear  sur- 
face sea  war  between  the  VS.  and  the 
Soviets — or  with  anyone  else  for  that  matter? 

Mr.  Warnke  has  several  good  points  In  his 
argument  that  the  proposed  defense  budget 
Is  too  high.  It  Is  Indeed  loaded  with  non- 
milltary  Items  some  of  which  are  more  con- 
cealed than  others.  Economic  pump  priming 
is  Involved.  So  too  is  the  subsidization  of 
companies  (often  aircraft)  which  would 
probably  go  bankrupt  without  Pentagon 
support.  President  Elsenhower  spoke  out 
against  the  "military-Industrial  complex." 

How  much  of  the  defense  budget  actually 
goes  for  support  of  shaky  and  noneconomlc 
companies,  and  how  much  is  just  plain  eco- 
nomic pump  priming,  and  how  much  is 
actually  for  foreign  policy  purposes  '.  \7^1et- 
nam)  rather  than  true  American  "defense" 
purpoees? 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  because 
of  the  "cold  war"  Congress  has  fallen  into 
the  habit,  ever  since  World  War  II,  of  voting 
almost  anything  the  Pentagon  wants.  It  Is 
the  only  budget  which  usually  sails  through 
Congress  each  year  more  or  leas  untouched. 
It  Is  the  great  sacred  cow  of  these  times. 
Other  departments  have  fallen  Into  the  habit 
of  loading  as  much  of  their  projects  onto 
the  defeiLse  budget  as  possible.  For  example, 
the  State  Department  couldn't  get  a  penny 
out  of  Congress  just  now  for  Vietnam.  Ac- 
tually this  year  even  the  Pentagon  can't  get 
as  much  as  the  White  House  wants  for  that 
ptirpoee,  but  It  can  still  get  something. 

The  result  Is  that  for  the  first  time  la 
American  history  the  VS.  has  not  reduced  Its 
military  budget  and  Its  military  posture  sub- 
stantially after  a  major  war  (although  It 
is  down  In  percentage  of  GNP) .  The  present 
military  budget  Is  about  the  same  as  that 
for  the  last  year  of  World  War  II  (in  dollars) . 
The  military  strength  of  the  UJS.  Is  stUl  far 
above  anything  maintained  by  this  country 
in  previous  between-wars  times.  World  War 
n  ended  nearly  30  years  ago.  The  VS.  has 
maintained  the  largest,  strongest,  and  most 
expensive  military  position  in  the  world  over 
that  length  of  time. 

Obviously,  there  Isn't  time  between  now 
and  July  first  to  reappraise  all  the  assump- 
tions which  lie  beyond  this  military  posture. 
The  proposed  budget  will  have  to  be  approved 
more  or  less  as  it  Rtands.  There  Is  no  practi- 
cal alternative. 

But  over  the  next  year  or  two  there  really 
should  be  a  serious  rethinking  of  the  Ameri- 
can military  posture.  If  the  world  truly  Is 
on  the  threshold  of  a  generation  of  |>eace — 
does,  the  VS.  need  16  Anay-ABi  Marine  Corps 
divisions,  39  tactical  air  wlngfe,  508  naval  ves- 
sels, and  606  strategic  bombers?  Is  it  vital 
that  the  VS.  Navy  have  control  of  aU  the 
major  sea-lanes  of  the  world?  Should  foreign 
policy  and  domestic  economic  ends  be  sought 
through  the  defense  budget? 

These  are  not  easy  questions  to  answer.  We 
are  not  siire  of  any  one  of  the  answers. 
Neither  the  VS.  Government  nor  the  VS. 
people  have  really  taken  time  out  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  Korean  war  to  think  deeply 
Into  these  questions.  Conceivably,  a  serious 
rethinking  would  end  in  a  conclusion  that 
the  U.S.  needs  more,  not  less,  mUltary  power 
than  it  has.  Tet,  the  thinking  should  be  done, 
thoroughly.  The  VS.  should  not  go  on  In- 
definitely as  It  has  over  the  last  30  years 
automatlcaUy  giving  the  Pentagon  more  or 
less  everything  it  eeeks.  It's  time  to  question 
more  carefully  and  thoughtfully. 
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BINARY  CHEMICAL  WEAPONS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  MXNNZSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tttesday.  May  28,  1974 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  of 
our  colleagues  are  waging  an  effective 
and  needed  campaign  to  eliminate  from 
the  fiscal  1975  defense  appropriation, 
moneys  earmarked  for  procurement  of 
the  binary  chemical  weapons  sjrstem. 

The  gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr. 
OwxNS)  delivered  a  persuasive  state- 
ment May  21  before  the  House  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  this 
subject.  Previously,  Mr.  Owins  appeared 
before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Sub- 
committee on  Naticnal  Security  Policy 
and  Scientific  Developments  chaired  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Za- 
BLocKi)  and  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
hear  and  question  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
binary  program  is  the  wrong  program  at 
the  wrong  time  being  pursued  for  the 
wrong  reasons.  Testimony  before  com- 
mittees with  jurisdiction  over  this  mat- 
ter has  been  very  useful  in  pointing  this 
out.  Mr.  Owen's  statement  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  this  testimony.  I  insert 
the  statement  following  these  remarks: 

Statement  or  Representative  Watite  Owxns 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  the  opportiuiity 
to  appear  before  you  today.  I  have  been  in- 
terested In  the  Issue  of  our  cbemictU  war- 
fare policies  for  many  months,  and  have 
come  to  realize  that  the  objectives  of  the 
Congress  with  regard  to  support  of  particu- 
lar policies  are  probably  most  affected  by  the 
appropriations  process. 

There  are  other  forums  where  the  policy 
implications  of  Congressional  and  Executive 
decisions  can  be  best  examined.  The  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  National 
Security  Policy,  for  example,  jxist  last  week 
concluded  five  days  of  hearings  on  H.  Bes. 
679,  which  I  introduced  along  with  45  co- 
sponsors,  calling  for  a  comprehensive  review 
of  U.8.  chemical  warfare  policies. 

The  hearings  provided  a  review  of  the 
national  security  implications  of  our  chem- 
ical warfare  policies,  including  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  proposed  new  binary 
nerve  gas  system — which,  althoiigh  it  has 
the  small  Initial  investment  of  $6.8  million 
in  the  FT  '76  budget,  wiU  end  up  costing 
an  estimated  $1  to  $2  bllUon  to  replace  our 
current  stockpUe. 

I  woiild  hope  that  the  Information  ac- 
cumulated in  those  hearings  would  be  stud- 
ied and  taken  into  account  in  your  evalua- 
tion of  that  portion  of  the  budget  related  to 
chemical  warfare  activities.  Chemical  warfare 
needs  to  be  examined  not  just  as  a  weapon 
system,  but  In  terms  of  its  international  tm- 
Ucatlons,  and  the  effects  our  policy  is  having 
on  the  current  negotiations  at  Oeneva.  With 
coordinated  efforts  of  both  committees  ex- 
amining this  matter,  the  Congress  can  best 
make  a  decision  on  whether  It  Is  wise  to  pro- 
ceed with  an  entirely  new  system  of  chem- 
ical warfare. 

I  am  In  favor  of  a  delay  In  the  approval  of 
the  Army's  request  for  95.8  million  dollars 
to  begin  the  necessary  first  stages  of  what 
will  become  a  more  than  9200  million  initial 
procurement  program  of  binary  chemical 
munitions  to  add  about  a  20%  Increment 
to  our  current  chemical  warfare  stockpile. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  argiunents  which 
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the  Army  has  presented  on  the  necessity  for 
luvlng  this  96.8  million  approved  In  this 
year's  request.  Nowhere  in  these  arguments 
have  I  heard  any  really  convincing  state- 
ments that  the  national  security  would  be 
threatened  If  the  proposed  procurement  pro- 
gram should  be  delayed.  At  the  recent  For- 
eign Affairs  hearings  DoD  witnesses  admitted 
that  the  money  might  not  even  be  spent  this 
year  should  some  change  take  place  In  the 
current  Executive  policy  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
evaluation  of  VS.  chemical  warfare  policy 
now  underway.  This  type  of  logic  escapes  me 
oitlrely.  If  there  is  a  possibility  that  a  def- 
inite decision  to  spend  the  money  has  not 
leally  been  made,  for  whatever  reason,  then 
it  seems  irrational  to  me  to  put  in  the  re- 
quest just  in  case  they  might  need  the 
money.  This  type  of  fiscal  planning  is  what 
bloats  appropriations  unnecessarily.  If  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress,  this  type  of  plan- 
ning almost  forces  a  program  to  continue.  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  requested  budget  Item 
should  be  supported  by  a  full  and  complete 
•valuation  Including  testing  before  a  definite 
expenditiu-e  Is  requested.  Tet,  the  Army  has 
indicated  that  there  was  some  possibility 
that  the  money  would  not  even  be  spent. 
The  statement  was  made  In  other  hearlogs, 
for  example,  that  a  definite  decision  to  initi- 
ate proctirement  has  not  been  made.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  money  Is  in  the  re- 
quest for  funds — If  the  decision  has  not  been 
made  to  begin  procurement  because  of  In-' 
complete  testing  or  other  factors,  then  It 
■eems  difficult  to  understand  why  the  money 
has  been  requested.  It  Is  my  (pinion  that 
this  money  should  not  be  approved  this  year. 
The  reason  for  my  position  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  In  the  Record  a  num- 
ber of  times.  It  is  also  Important  to  note, 
however,  that  moet  of  the  witnesses  testi- 
fying on  this  problem  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee ware  in  agreement  that  Congressional 
approval  of  this  funding  request  at  this  time 
would  be  Interpreted  by  the  world  as  mean- 
ing that  Congress  supports  a  position  of 
modernization  and  expansion  of  U.S.  chem- 
ical warfare  stockpiles  at  the  very  time  that 
the  VS.  has  also  stated  at  Geneva  that  we 
are  seriously  interested  in  proposals  to  gain 
oontr(rf  over  the  prohibition  of  stockpiling 
and  production  of  chemical  weapons.  This 
seems  to  me  and  to  these  experts  to  be  Ir- 
re^wnslble  foreign  policy.  In  fact,  on  the 
last  day  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
hearings,  it  was  terribly  and  embarrassingly 
obvious  that  the  Department  of  State  has 
not  yet  reached  agreement  within  that  De- 
partment as  to  just  what  this  Nation's 
chemical  warfare  policies  should  be  with  re- 
gard to  negotiations  at  Geneva.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  serious  disagreement  between 
the  Department  at  the  Secretary's  level  and 
the  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency.  I  suspect  that  this  dis- 
agreement is  fostered  in  part  by  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  positions,  or  lack  of  def- 
inite position,  on  this  same  issue. 

1  believe  that  this  disagreement  within 
VS.  Executive  policy-making  groups  is  siif- 
flclent  justification  in  Itself  to  warrant  post- 
ponement of  Congressional  approval  for  the 
Initiation  of  procurement  of  the  binary 
chemical  weapons  system.  When  we  add  to 
this  disagreement  the  obfuscatlon  produced 
by  Army  dlacuaalons  on  this  issue,  I  believe 
that  there  la  little  question  about  the  posi- 
tion which  Congress  should  take  on  this 
l««ue.  Certainly,  the  reactions  with  regard 
to  the  potential  Impact  on  current  arms 
control  negotiations  have  not  been  ade- 
«ni»tely  itudled.  Witnesses  before  the  For- 
eign Affairs  SubctMnmlttee  such  as  Dr.  Bax- 
ter, an  eminently  known  scholar  in  the  field 
<*  International  law,  and  Dr.  Price,  the  ex- 
prealdent  of  the  American  Chemical  Society, 
»  highly  knowledgeable  and  profeasional 
wemist.  both  presented  very  logical  argu- 
"  ouDts  to  point  out  that  an  ■wriw I   of 
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the  probable  effect  of  procurement  of  the 
binary  system  Is  not  as  clear  and  unequlvo- 
cable  as  s:xne  Executive  agency  witnesses- 
would  have  us  believe.  Other  Executive 
agency  witnesses  agree  with  the  private  wit- 
nesses. 

I  must  add  also  that  despite  their  effort 
to  justify  a  poUcy  of  chemical  warfare  de- 
terrence as  a  necessary  posture  to  counter  a 
chemical  warfare  threat  from  other  Nations, 
the  Department  of  Defense  does  not  present 
a  very  convincing  case.  The  urgency  for  pro- 
curing the  binary  system  as  presented  by 
DoD  witnesses  at  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee hearings  certainly  was  not  well  de- 
scribed. There  was  some  indication  that  cur- 
rent stocks  of  munitions  were  not  as  ade- 
quate as  might  be  desired,  but  the  logistics 
problems  associated  with  this  problem  were 
not  discussed  in  any  way  so  as  to  support 
the  procurement  of  the  binary  as  being  the 
only  method  of  solving  this  problem.  There 
are  many  tons  of  nerve  agent  In  bulk  con- 
tainers. These  bulk  agents  could  be  trans- 
ferred to  munitions  of  conventional  types  in 
a  real  emergency. 

I  personally  do  not  know  what  sort  of 
emergency  situation  cotild  be  visualized 
wherein  the  enemy  would  wait  untu  we 
either  moved  more  munitions  overseas  from 
domestic  sites  or  during  which  our  foi-ces 
cotild  resist  a  strong  chemical  attack  and 
survive  without  resorting  to  nucleair  weap- 
ons. Much  of  the  logic  of  the  DoD  seems  to 
be  based  upon  some  sort  of  situation  in 
which  the  chemical  attack  would  be  made 
tn  a  modest  or  gentlemanly  fashion  which 
would  permit  us  to  retaliate  in  a  Umlted 
fashion  with  chemical  weapons,  reach  a  stale- 
mate, and  then  go  on  to  some  other  type  of 
warfare.  I  believe  that  any  enemy  desperate 
enough  to  launch  a  chemical  attack  will  do 
so  only  with  an  overwhelming  attack  which 
would  require  inunediate  nuclear  retaliation 
or  a  total  loss  by  our  forces  on  the  battle- 
field. Certainly  the  DoD  briefings  emphasize 
a  Soviet  capability  to  use  chemical  weapons 
on  such  a  large  scale  if  they  do  so  at  all. 

This  type  of  desperate  situation  leads  me 
to  the  next  point  of  concern  which  I  would 
like  to  discuss.  In  addition  to  the  obvious 
and  serlotis  differences  of  opinion  about  our 
chemical  warfare  disarmament  policies 
which  exist  in  the  Executive  branch,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  was  quite  openly  frank 
during  the  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee 
hearings  in  pointing  out  that  there  is  a 
serious  disparity  between  the  chemical  de- 
fensive capabilities  of  the  Soviet  Union  forces 
and  those  of  the  United  States.  When  the 
equipment  Is  compared,  the  U.S.  seems  to 
come  out  behind.  What  is  particularly  seri- 
ous about  this  difference  Is  that  it  seems  to 
be  most  readily  apparent  in  the  abilities  of 
the  operating  forces.  That  is,  the  Soviet 
forces  seem  to  train  intensively  with  good 
equipment  avaUable  to  aU  soldiers,  while  I 
gather  from  what  I  have  heard  in  the  testi- 
mony, our  forces  are  not  similarly  equipped 
or  trained. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  this 
disparity  may  be  present.  It  is  certainly  not 
due  to  a  lack  of  Congressional  support  of 
programs  for  research,  development  and  test 
of  defensive  eqiilpment.  It  may  be  due  In 
part  to  a  belief  on  the  part  of  our  field  com- 
manders that  the  chemical  warfare  threat  U 
not  as  potent  as  described  here  in  Washing- 
ton: this  could  lear.  in  turn  to  a  lack  of 
enthusiasm  to  inculcate  the  chemical  war- 
fare defensive  discipline  that  is  necessary 
for  adequate  defense,  or  It  could  mean  that 
we  simply  have  not  funded  the  procurement 
of  adequate  quantities  of  defensive  equip- 
ment so  that  all  of  our  forces  are  equipped 
with  the  necessary  gear — as  a  part  of  their 
regular  equipment,  not  stored  In  some  ware- 
house for  oontingency  planning — so  that  our 
forces  can  operate  with  confidence  with  this 
equipment. 

If  it  Is  a  lack  at  conviction  on  the  put 
of  the  opetmtlng  forces  of  tbs  seriousness 
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of  the  threat,  then  the  corrective  action  is 
one  sf  education  and  Indoctrination.  If,  how- 
ever, the  disparity  Is  one  of  Inadequate  pro- 
cxirement  then  the  necessary  corrective  ac- 
tion is  equally  obvious.  On  the  basis  of  what 
I  have  learned,  it  appears  that  the  problem 
lE  In  large  part  due  to  a  failure  to  translate 
the  results  of  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  of  defensive  equipment  Into 
standardization  and  procurement  of  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  fully  equip  each  and 
every  one  of  the  men  in  our  forces. 

I  suggest,  therefore,  that  we  have  an  c^- 
portunlty  at  this  time  to  correct  a  serious 
and  acknowledged  deficiency  in  the  chemical 
defensive  posture  of  our  forces  by  recom- 
mending that  the  funds  requested  for  the 
beginning  of  the  procurement  of  the  binary 
munition  be  used  Instead  to  purchase  such 
additional  quantities  of  defensive  chemical 
warfare  equipment  as  are  required  to  correct 
the  quantitative  deficiencies  which  have 
been  acknowledged  by  our  armed  forces  rep- 
resentatives during  various  testimonies  be- 
fore the  Congress.  This  Improved  defensive 
posture  Is  needed  regardless  of  any  decision 
which  may  be  made  at  Geneva — and  In  fact, 
should  enhance  our  negotiations  posture. 

We  could  thus  accomplish  two  objectives. 
We  could  require  the  Executive  Branch  to 
come  forward  with  an  agreed  upon  analysis 
of  the  overall  foreign  policy  implications  of 
the  proposed  proctirement  of  the  binary 
chemical  warfare  munition  before  funds  are 
approved  for  this  purpose  (and  in  the  mean- 
time produce  an  atmosphere  more  conducive 
to  disarmament  negotiations  at  Geneva) .  We 
could  also  direct  our  Armed  Forces  to  Im- 
mediately correct  the  currently  Inadequate 
chemical  defensive  posture  of  our  forces.  As 
noted  by  other  public  statements  by  expert 
witnesses,  a  strong  defensive  posture  is  a 
strong  deterrent  to  the  use  of  chemical  war- 
fare agents.  I  have  already  expressed  these 
sentiments  to  the  Secretaiy  of  Defense  by 
letter.  I  offer  a  «^y  of  this  letter  for  In- 
clusion In  the  record  of  the  hearings.  I  am 
also  offering  a  letter  for  the  record  of  the 
hearings  which  I  received  from  a  well  known 
former  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency 
employee  who  offers  a  number  of  ideas  about 
new  techniques  of  chemical  defense  which 
seem  to  warrant  investigation. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  these  proposals 
which  I  am  offering  will  emphasize  to  the 
Executive  that  the  Congress  has  no  intention 
of  continuing  to  support  an  offensive  chem- 
ical warfare  program  aimed  at  modernization 
and  expansion  of  our  stockpiles  untU  all 
aspects  of  the  current  Internal  disagreements 
In  chemical  arms  control  policies.  Including 
the  difficulties  associated  with  the  rati"  ca- 
tion of  the  Oeneva  Protocol  in  the  Senate 
and  the  need  t"  maintain  CW  stockpUes  at 
all.  have  been  f\illy  resolved  and  explained 
in  a  manner  satisfactory   to  the  Congress. 


THE  CASE  FOR  A  FEDERAL  OIL  AND 
GAS  CORPORATION— NO.  36 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28.  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  op- 
ponents of  the  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Cor- 
poration charge  that  FOGC  would  de- 
stroy the  very  element  it  is  suppKMed  to 
bring  to  the  oil  industry — competition. 

Speaking  to  the  American  Society  of 
Newsi>aper  Editors,  W.  T.  Slick,  Jr.,  s«i- 
ior  vice  president  of  Exxon  USA,  charged 
that  the  Corporaticoi  would  ultimately 
destroy  competition  in  the  energy  indus- 
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tries.  Mr.  Slick  was  quoted  as  sastog  in 
the  Pecos  Enterprise: 

BackeiB  of  tta«  Oonsiuoer  Energy  Act  In- 
sist tlwy  dont  Intend  to  kill  private  enter- 
prise, yet  tbey  are  proposing,  as  an  Integral 
part  of  the  Act,  the  est&bllahment  of  a  po- 
tential replacement — to  be  known  as  the 
Federal  Oil  and  Oas  Corporation. 

As  an  executive  In  one  of  the  world's 
most  powerful  energy  Industries,  Mr. 
Slick  surely  is  aware  of  the  antlcompet- 
ative  nature  of  the  oil  industries.  Sev- 
eral studies  have  pointed  out  that  the 
role  played  by  the  major  oil  companies  in 
oil  and  other  related  Industries  hardly 
encourages  competition. 

As  a  new  element  in  the  energy  indus- 
try, the  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Corpora- 
tion— a  publicly  owned  Corporatlcoi — 
would  compete  with  the  major  oil  com- 
panies, and  would  restore  competatdve 
influences  In  a  field  where  they  are  sorely 
needed. 

In  further  criticism  of  the  Federal  Oil 
and  Oas  Corporation,  Mr.  ffllck  said: 

T^w.klng  operating  and  technical  experi- 
ence— to  say  nothing  of  the  motive  to  make 
a  profit — the  new  government  company 
(xmld  hardly  develop  production  as  rapidly 
■s  private  operators  who  otherwise  woiUd  be 
developing  the  same  leases. 

Private  companies,  however,  have  not 
proved  themselves  to  be  responsible  de- 
velopers or  marketers.  While  consumer 
gasoline  use  dropped  during  the  energy 
crisis  this  winter,  prices  reached  alltime 
highs  and  the  major  oil  companies  re- 
ported astronomic  profits. 

The  consumer  deserves  to  have  a  rep- 
resentative in  the  energy  industry.  Re- 
search and  development  of  fQtemate 
sources  of  energy  must  begin  now,  and  a 
Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Corporation  could 
make  importtmt  inroads  and  encourage 
private  development. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of 
the  proposed  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Cor- 
poration, however,  is  that  it  would  act 
as  a  standard  for  evaluating  major  oil 
company  production  and  profits.  It 
would  neither  destroy  free  enterprise  in 
the  Industry  nor  limit  Americsui  energy 
production.  The  Federal  Oil  and  Gas 
Corporation  would  merely  add  competi- 
tion to  the  industry  and  lend  perspective 
to  major  oil  company  profits. 


viabhity  and  abortion 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

or  INOIAlf  A 

IN  T^B  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesdav,  May  28,  1974 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
September  1970  issue  of  California 
Medicine,  the  official  journal  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Medical  Association,  there  ap- 
peared an  editorial  favoring  abortion  en- 
titled "A  New  Ethic  for  Medicine  and 
Society."  The  editorial  contained  the 
following  paragraph : 

The  process  of  eroding  the  old  ethic  and 
BUbstitutlng  the  new  has  already  begiin.  It 
may  be  seen  most  clearly  In  changing  at- 
titudes toward  human  abortion.  In  defiance 
of  the  long  held  Western  ethic  of  intrinsic 
and  equal  value  for  every  human  life  re- 
gardless of  Its  stage,  condition  or  status, 
aborttoa  Is  becoming  accepted  by  society  as 
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zaoral,  right  and  even  necessary.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  this  shift  In  public  attitude  has 
affected  the  churches,  the  laws  and  public 
policy  rather  than  the  reverse.  Since  the  old 
ethic  has  not  yet  been  fully  displaced  It  has 
been  necessary  to  separate  the  Idea  of  abor- 
tion from  the  Idea  of  killing,  which  continues 
to  be  socially  abhorrent.  The  result  has  been 
a  curious  avoidance  of  the  scientific  fact, 
which  everyone  really  knows,  that  human  life 
begins  at  conception  and  Is  continuous 
whether  Intra-  or  extra-uterine  untu  death. 
The  very  considerable  semantic  gymnastics 
which  are  required  to  rationalize  abortion  as 
anything  but  taking  a  human  life  would  be 
ludicrous  If  they  were  not  often  put  forth 
under  socially  Impeccable  auspices.  It  Is  sug- 
gested that  this  schizophrenic  sort  of  sub- 
terfuge Is  necessary  because  while  a  new 
ethic  Is  being  accepted  the  old  one  has  not 
yet  been  rejected. 

Semanlc  gsonnastics  are  not  the  only 
characteristic  of  the  proabortionist 
arguments;  convoluted  logic  is  their 
major  characteristic,  as  evidenced  by  the 
1973  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  Roe 
against  Wade.  Dr.  John  T.  Noonan,  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, pointed  out  that — 

The  Court  declares  that  If  those  trained  In 
medicine,  philosophy,  and  theology  are  un- 
able to  arrive  at  a  consensus  as  to  when  life 
begins,  then  "the  Judiciary  Is  not  In  a  poel- 
tlon  to  speculate  as  to  the  answer"  Wade, 
p.  44).  Incompetence  In  the  area  Is  avowed. 

Three  pages  later.  Justice  Blackmun  de- 
scribes the  abortion  statute  of  Texas  as 
"adopting  one  theory  of  life"  and  rejects 
that  theory  as  a  ground  for  regulating  abor- 
tion. Is  this  the  Judiciary  "speciUatlng  as  to 
the  answer"  or  Is  It  not?  How  can  Texas — 
and  the  other  states  with  comparable  stat- 
utes— be  wrong  In  protecting  fetal  life 
against  arbitrary  extinction  unless  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Court  knows  better  when  life 
begins?  . .  . 

Beneath  the  avowal  of  incompetence  Is  a 
commitment  to  a  particular  theology  or 
theory  of  human  life.  Life  Is  an  Interest 
worthy  of  state  protection  when  It  acquires 
the  characteristic  of  "vlabUlty"  or  "the  ca- 
pability of  meaningful  life  outside  the 
mother's  womb."  At  this  point,  state  protec- 
tion has  both  logical  and  biological  justifica- 
tion." (Wade.  p.  48).  At  this  point,  tn 
short,  life  has  characteristics  that  other 
humans  may  recognize.  At  this  point,  func- 
tionally, the  Justice  says  human  life  begins. 

The  situation  existing  in  the  Wade 
decision  and  ever  since  is  that  a  con- 
fessedly incompetent  Court  has  made  a 
decision  overturning  a  century  of  legis- 
lation protecting  the  right  of  the  unborn 
child  to  life. 

This,  unfortimately.  Is  not  the  only 
absurdity  in  the  Court's  Wade  decision. 
The  criterion  of  human  life,  according  to 
Justice  Blackmun,  who  says  he  does  not 
know.  Is  viability,  the  "capability  of 
meaningful  life  outside  the  mother's 
womb."  It  is  Imperative  that  this  Judicial 
speculation  as  to  the  beginning  of  life  be 
given  closer  examination.  Webster's  Sev- 
enth New  Collegiate  Dictionary  defines 
viable  as  "1:  capable  of  living;  esp.r  bom 
alive  with  such  form  and  development  of 
organs  as  to  be  normally  capable  of  liv- 
ing; 2:  capable  of  growing  or  develop- 
ing; ...  3:  workable."  Now  obviously  the 
third  meaning  is  irrelevant  to  this  dis- 
cussion, and  so  we  eliminate  it  without 
further  ado.  Let  us  consider  the  second 
meaning  first. 

An  unborn  child  can  be  considered 
viable  according  to  the  second  mean- 
ing, for  it  Is  quite  obvious  that  it  is  ca- 
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pable  of  growing  or  developing.  Thus  the 
unborn  child  passes  the  test  of  viability 
In  the  second  meaning.  But  does  it  pass 
the  test  of  viability  in  the  first  sense 
"capable  of  living?"  Since  the  imborn 
child  is  actually  alive,  it  is  capable  of  liv- 
ing. But  the  first  meaning  does  not  stop 
with  "capable  of  living";  it  proceeds  to 
give  a  special  meaning:  "bom  alive  with 
such  form  and  development  of  organs 
as  to  be  normally  capable  of  living." 

First,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  any 
child  bom  with  a  defect  is  not  "normally 
capable  of  living,"  and  thus  Is  not  viable 
imder  this  definition.  The  argument  that 
such  children  should  be  killed  has  often 
been  made,  particularly  by  the  ancient 
Greeks,  who  were  not  infiuenced  by 
Christianity.  More  important,  however. 
Is  the  absurdity  of  this  test  of  viability! 
For  obvious  reasons  an  unborn  child  can- 
not pass  the  test  of  viability  if  the  test 
entails  being  bom  In  a  certain  condition. 
Isn't  the  test  of  viability  in  this  sense  a 
bit  like  testing  air  for  its  solidity,  and 
upon  finding  it  to  be  rather  insubstan- 
tial, declaring  it  not  to  be  air?  A  test  of 
an  unbom  child  that  requires  It  to  be 
bom  is  ncHisense. 

There  is  another  absurdity  in  the  test 
of  viability.  The  abortionists  assert  that 
the  unbom  child  flunks  the  test  of  viabil- 
ity, that  is,  that  it  is  not  capable  of 
living.  However,  the  chfld  is  already  liv- 
ing. So  the  abortionists  recommend  a 
procedure  which  makes  the  child  non- 
viable: they  kill  it.  If  the  child  were  In- 
deed not  capable  of  living,  the  procedure 
recommended  for  achieving  its  death 
would  not  be  needed.  The  child  would  be 
already  dead,  or  would  in  the  normal 
course  of  events  die. 

That  it  is  not  and  does  not  proves  that 
It  Is  Indeed  viable.  The  test  of  viability 
is  merely  a  subterfuge,  a  rationalization, 
for  the  actions  the  abortionists  are  de- 
termined to  perform  anyway.  The  test 
Is  an  absurdity.  But  one  should  always 
ask  the  purpose  of  nonsense,  and  not  stop 
at  exposing  the  nonsense.  The  purpose 
of  this  bit  of  nonsense  about  viability  Is 
becoming  Increasingly  clear:  by  It  the 
abortionists  hope  to  Justify  their  prac- 
tice of  homicide. 

Justice  Blackmim  in  the  Wade  decision 
gave  his  own  definition  of  "viability,"  a 
deflnltion  quite  similar  to  the  one  given 
by  Webster  which  we  have  discussed 
above;  "bom  alive  with  such  form  and 
development  of  organs  as  to  be  normally 
capable  of  living."  Justice  Blackmun's 
definition,  "capability  of  meaningful 
life  outside  the  mother's  womb,"  is  so 
vague  that  It  is  nearly  meaningless,  in 
addition  to  being  absurd  as  a  test  for  un- 
bom children.  Yet  the  Justice  offers  his 
definition  as  the  basis  for  determining 
when  the  law  rfiall  take  effect,  when  a 
person  oomes  under  the  protection  of  a 
law.  What  is  the  meaning  of  meaningful? 

I  suggest  that  meaningful  Is  not  a  word 
which  conveys  any  understandable  con- 
tent in  this  context.  Like  the  word  "so- 
cial," It  is  a  corrupting  word.  Justice  be- 
comes social  Justice,  life  becomes  mean- 
ingful life.  Social  justice  and  meaningful 
life  replace  Justice  and  life.  By  this  sub- 
stitution we  are  supposed  to  conclude 
that  social  Justice  is  somehow  different 
from  and  superior  to  Justice,  and  that 
meaningful  life  Is  somehow  different  from 
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and  superior  to  life.  How  they  differ,  and 
how  they  are  superior,  we  are  not  told. 
That  is  anybody's  guess.  And  that  is  why 
such  words,  when  accepted  as  formulas 
for  political  or  jurisprudential  action,  are 
80  dangeious:  anybody  may  plug  any 
content  they  wish  into  such  a  phrase  as 
meaningful  life.  In  the  hands  of  the  gov- 
ernment, such  a  criterion  for  deciding 
who  shall  live  and  who  shall  die,  who  is 
protected  by  the  law  and  who  is  not,  is 
perhaps  the  most  dangerous  of  all  situa- 
tions. The  editorial  in  California  Medi- 
cine to  which  I  referred  earlier  began 
with  these  words: 

The  Traditional  Western  Bthlc  has  always 
placed  great  emphasis  on  the  Intrinsic  worth 
and  equal  value  of  every  human  life  regard- 
leai  of  its  stage  or  condition.  This  ethic  has 
bad  the  blessing  of  the  Judeo-Chrlstlaa 
heritage  and  has  been  the  basis  for  most  of 
our  laws  and  much  of  our  social  poUcy.  The 
reverence  for  each  and  every  human  life  >»^ 
also  been  a  keystone  of  Westeen  medicine 
and  Is  the  ethic  which  has  caused  physicians 
to  try  to  preaerve,  protect,  repair,  prokxng  and 
enhanoe  every  human  life  which  comes  un- 
der their  survemaxtoe.  This  traditional  ethlo 
Is  still  clearly  dominant,  but  there  is  much 
to  saggest  that  it  la  being  eroded  at  Its  core 
and  may  eventuaUy  even  be  abandoned,  nils 
at  eomw  will  ptoduo*  prof oond  changes  In 
Western  medicine  and  In  Western  society. 

WhaX  la  not  yet  ao  <dearly  perceived  Is  that 
In  order  to  bring  this  about  hard  choices 
win  have  to  be  made  with  reapect  to  what 
la  to  be  preeerved  and  strengthened  and 
what  Is  not,  and  that  this  wUl  of  neoeaalty 
violate  and  ultimately  deatroy  the  traditional 
Western  ethic  with  all  that  this  portends. 
It  win  become  neceaeary  and  acceptable  to 
place  reutlve  rather  than  absolute  values 
In  such  things  as  human  Uvea,  the  use  of 
scarce  resources  and  the  various  elements 
which  are  to  make  up  the  quality  of  Uf  e  or  of 
living  which  Is  to  be  Bought.  This  Is  qxilte 
distinctly  at  variance  with  the  Judeo-Chrls- 
tlan  ethic  and  carries  serious  philosophical, 
social,  and  economic  and  political  Implica- 
tions for  Weetem  society  and  perhaps  for 
world  society. 

Our  civilization  Is  being  challenged  at 
its  very  heart  by  the  demand  for  liberal- 
ized abortion.  The  distinction  between 
guilt  and  innocence  has  been  replaced 
by  the  distinction  between  viable  and 
nonviable,  meaning  and  meaningless 
Social  justice  is  replacing  justice:  mean- 
ingful life  is  replacing  life.  We  are  jet- 
tisoning the  rule  of  presumed  innocence, 
in  favor  of  the  rule  of  presumed  nonvl- 
ablUty,  a  substitution  that  must  result 
In  the  hideous  slaughter  of  the  innocent 
so  characteristic  of  modem  and  ancient 
totalitarian  regimes.  Under  the  rule  of 
law  a  man's  life,  property,  and  liberty 

*  vw**®  ^^^^  legally  only  If  guilt  were 
established  beyond  reasonable  doubt  in 
a  court  of  law.  But  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  abortion  decisions  abandoned  the 
rule  of  law  and  substituted  the  rule  of 
personal  whim.  The  Court  has  declared 
that  certain  classes  of  people,  women 
and  physicians,  have  the  right  to  kiU 
members  of  another  class,  unbom  chU- 
dren.  No  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  the  vic- 
tim need  be  presented  for  this  extra- 
judicial killing  to  occur,  no  confronto- 
tton  of  witnesses  required,  no  trial  by 
«>ne's  peers  permitted. 

If  private  individuals  may  engage  in 
«uch  activities,  the  Government  has  rec- 
Oinlaed  a  standard  of  justice  other  than 
guilt  or  Innocence.  It  Is  this  new  standard 
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of  Justice  that  wUl  overcome  the  stand- 
ard of  guilt  or  innocence,  or  be  itself 
overcome.  No  legal  system  can  long  sur- 
vive which  accepts  two  confiicting  stand- 
ards. Where  the  categories  of  guilt  and 
Innocence  are  discarded,  then  one  can 
be  certain  that  the  innocent  will  suffer. 
That  is  why  the  Court's  abortion  de- 
cisions are  so  revolutionary;  they  imder- 
mine  the  foundations  of  our  legal  sys- 
tem, and  herald  the  end  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
Congress  act  to  overturn  the  Court's  de- 
cision now. 


SOVIETS  LOBBY  FOR  DjftTENTE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF  LOXJISIAKA 

IN  THE  HOFSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES     ( 

Tttesdav.  May  28.  1974 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Americans  have  grown  callous  toward 
the  high-pressure  lobbying  carried  on  in 
their  Nation's  Capital.  But  last  week's 
lobby  operation  by  a  Soviet  pressure 
group  must  go  down  in  history  as  a  first. 
Like  all  other  foreign  lobbyists,  the 
Communists  from  Russia  were  looking 
for  special  Interest  treatment,  which 
Uke  most  other  operations  in  our  for- 
eign policy,  means  dollars  from  the  pay- 
checks of  the  American  people. 

A  related  news  clipping  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Star-News,  BCay  24 
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SOVIETS  Lobby  fob  DtrxNTX 

(By  Oswald  Johnston) 

A  high-ranking  Soviet  delegation  has 
wound  up  an  unprecedented  lobbying  opera- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  Nixon  administration's 
detente  and  trade  policies  with  a  flood  of 
goodwill  rhetoric  but  with,  apparently,  few 
congressional  minds  changed. 

"nie  visitors,  blUed  as  an  eight-man  dele- 
gation of  Soviet  parliamentarians,  was  headed 
by  Boris  N.  Ponomarev,  a  Politburo  alternate 
member  and  an  adept  official  Ideologist.  They 
Included  representatives  of  Pravda,  Izvestte, 
Tass  and  Llteratumaya  Oazeta.  Most  were 
trusted  Communist  Party  Central  Commit- 
tee members. 

The  visit  Itself  was  billed  as  a  demonstra- 
tion of  detente  In  action. 

Nevertheless,  congressional  managers  of 
trade  blU  amendments  demanding  Jewish 
emigration  rights  as  the  price  for  trade  and 
credit  benefits  professed  to  see  the  visit  as  a 
last-ditch  lobbying  campaign  on  the  eve  of 
President  mxon's  hoi>ed-for  Moscow  summit 
next  month. 

The  Soviet  delegation  met  with  President 
Nixon  yesterday  and,  during  a  20-mlnute  ses- 
sion alone  with  Nixon,  Ponomarev  gave  the 
President  a  personal  message  from  Soviet 
leader  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev.  The  White  House 
Is  keeping  the  message  secret,  indicating  a 
possible  connection  with  the  summit. 

The  White  House  has  not  provided  any 
firm  Information  about  the  trip  yet.  and 
Nixon  has  been  urged  by  some  members  of 
Congress  to  put  off  the  visit  untu  the  Im- 
peachment proceedings  are  completed. 

But  deputy  press  secretary  Gerald  L.  War- 
ren siUd  he  saw  no  reason  to  think  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  In  a  wecJc  negotiating  posi- 
tion if  he  meets  Brezhnev  while  the  House 
lnq>earthment  proceedings  are  still  under 
way. 

Members  of  the  Soviet  delegation's  target 
conunlttees — foreign  relations  and  finance 
In  the  Senate,  foreign  affairs  and  finance  in 
the  House  were  less  apt  to  brand  the  visit 
an  administration  plot.  But,  as  one  House 
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staff  aide  observed,  nobody  had  any  doubt 
the  Soviets  would  take  advantage  of  a  chance 
to  lobby  against  the  Jackson  Amendment  at 
this  time. 

In  addition  to  Ponomarev,  a  key  Com- 
munist party  official  since  1936,  the  mam  per- 
suaders on  the  delegation  were  the  three 
leading  ideologists  and  publicists  with  the 
group:  Zamyatln,  a  veteran  diplomat  who  Is 
now  director  general  of  Tass,  the  Soviet  news 
agency,  and  who  accompanied  Brezhnev  to 
Washington  at  last  June's  summit;  Lev  N. 
Tolkunov,  chief  editor  of  Izvestla;  and  Oeor- 
gly  A.  Zhukov,  q>eclal  poUtlcal  correspond- 
ent for  Pravda. 

Zhukov  eq>eclaUy.  congressional  sources 
reported,  tended  to  put  a  polemical  cast  on 
his  declarations,  at  one  point  warning  in  ob- 
vious reference  to  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson. 
D-WaslL,  and  his  supporters  that  "the  dan- 
gerous momentum  of  the  cold  war  Is  stlU 
with  us"  raising  the  "ghosts  of  past  fears 
with  tlMlr  mystical  threats." 


CX)NORESSIONAL  REFORM  IS 
IMPERATIVE 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 


OF  TTTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28,  1974 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  junior 
Congressman  from  Utah  and  a  member 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  I  have 
been  in  a  unique  position  over  the  past  2 
years  to  observe  the  steady  erosion  of 
public  confidence  and  trust  In  govern- 
ment. I  am  not  only  speaking  of  the 
tragic  affair  which  has  become  known 
as  Watergate,  but  the  dismal  and  dis- 
heartening ability  of  Congress  to  reform 
Itself. 

We  are  at  what  the  historians  wUl 
observe  as  a  turning  pdnt  in  the  con- 
stitutional government  of  this  great 
country.  Watergate,  as  painful  as  It  is, 
has  mitrired  this  point  In  our  history  and 
demonstrated  that  the  American  poople 
wish  to  find  the  truth  about  their  country 
so  that  they  can  correct  deficiencies. 
Congress,  however,  has  yet  to  live  up  to 
the  American  people's  ethic  when  it 
comes  to  its  own  reform.  Congressional 
reform  is  Just  as  important  as  "clearing 
up  Watergate"  in  the  executive  branch 
of  Government.  We  must  bring  Congress 
role  in  the  Government  of  this  country 
back  to  its  historical  perspective,  and  re- 
turn the  public's  confidence  and  trust 
In  their  Government. 

Ormxt  LEdSLATIVX  PBOCZDTTBXS 

One  of  the  most  critical  areas  for 
reform  is  opening  up  the  operations  of 
Congress  to  public  scmtiny.  Notibdng  can 
better  facilitate  the  return  of  the  public's 
confidence  and  trust  in  its  Government 
than  an  open  Congress  where  business 
is  conducted  in  full  view  and  not  behind 
closed  doors  labeled  "executive  session." 
In  fact,  opening  the  Government  agen- 
cies to  the  public  as  well  as  congressional 
committees  would  be  a  tremoodous  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

In  an  open  Congress,  procedures  could 
be  developed  to  Insure  that  congressional 
committee  meetings  concerning  matters 
which  legitimately  relate  to  national 
security  or  the  internal  management  of 
a  committee  would  remain  closed.  Any 
committee  meeting  which  would  reflect 
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adversely  on  the  character  or  reputation 
of  an  Indlrldoal  or  may  dlviilge  matters 
required  to  be  kept  confidential  could 
also  be  closed  to  the  public  under  the  ap- 
propriate safeguards.  I  have  cosponsored 
legislation  in  this  area,  and  I  believe  that 
it  should  be  first  in  priority  for  any 
meaningful  congressional  reform. 
OPKN  r^«A^fCIAL  disclosure 

Another  top  priority  Is  legislation 
which  would  require  disclosure  of  finan- 
cial Interests  by  Members  of  Congress 
and  employees  of  Congress.  Financial  in- 
formation could  be  contained  in  annual 
reports  which  would  be  filed  with  the 
Comptroller  General  and  made  avail- 
able for  public  inspection.  Pull  disclosiure 
of  the  amounts  and  sources  of  income, 
value  of  assets  held,  and  substantial 
business  transactions  would  certainly 
improve  the  mage  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  promote  public  confidence  In 
the  legislative  branch  of  Government. 
_J.  have  done  this  the  last  2  years  on  a 
f  volimtary  basis,  but  only  a  smaU  minority 
make  this  disclosure. 

BTTDCKT  RXroRM 

There  Is  a  compelling  need  for  Con- 
gress to  reassimie  full  control  over  the 
purse  which  has  slowly  slipped  out  of 
congressional  hands.  Serious  erosion  of 
Congress  constitutional  role  in  this 
area  has  been  accomplished  by  consistent 
escalation  of  Executive  influence  over 
budget  and  fiscal  policies,  and  the  im- 
balance of  power  if  allowed  to  continue 
threatens  a  most  basic  part  of  our  Consti- 
ti^lm.  Both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
have  passed  similar  versions  of  a  budget 
reform  bill  to  replace  the  chaotic,  frag- 
mented congressional  procedures  now 
used  to  consider  the  budget. 

First,  a  procedure  would  be  established 
whereby  the  President  must  notify  Con- 
gress whenever  he  Impounds  funds  which 
have  already  been  appropriated.  Con- 
gress would  either  approve  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  or  require  the  President 
to  cease  such  action  if  congressional 
power  over  spending  is  to  be  main- 
tained. 

Second,  a  division  witiiin  the  legisla- 
tive branch  which  is  comparable  ta  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  woWl 
be  established  with  an  adequate  nuc^ 
er  of  expert  personnel  responsible  only 
to  Congress.  This  Congressional  Budget 
OflBce  would  significantly  help  Congress 
ezerdse  responsible  oversight  of  the 
executive  branch  of  government  with 
respect  to  the  preparation  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  budget,  the  raising  of  reve- 
nue, the  expenditures  of  moneys,  the 
preparation  and  presentation  of  legisla- 
tive proposals  concerning  the  same,  and 
the  implementation  of  legislative  pro- 
grams enacted  by  Congress.  In  addition, 
such  a  division  could  undertake  other 
responsibilities  Congress  finds  necessary 
or  desirable  to  maintain  the  Independ- 
ence and  constitutional  prerogatives  of 
the  legislative  branch. 

Third,  the  proposal  wmold  establish 
budget  committees  in  both  nouses  to  set 
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spending  targets  and  force  Congress  to 
reconcile  national  outgo  with  Income  be- 
fore voting  on  the  separate  appropria- 
tions bills.  The  appropriations  commit- 
tees must  base  their  many  separate 
budget  decisions  on  this  comprehensive 
consideration  of  budget  priorities  by  the 
budget  committees. 

This  strong  system  to  bring  Federal 
spendiiig  under  control  will  soon  be 
forged  into  law.  For  the  first  time  Con- 
gress will  operate  with  a  comprehensive 
picture  of  revenues  coming  in  and  ex- 
p>enditures  going  out. 

COMMTn-KX  RETCWM 

Committee  realinement  Is  long  over- 
due. Since  the  last  major  realinement 
in  the  House  in  1946,  committee  juris- 
dictions and  the  problems  Congress 
should  be  addressing  have  shifted.  In 
vital  areas  such  as  energy,  environment, 
and  transportation,  Jurisdiction  Is  frac- 
tured among  numerous  committees  and 
subcommittees.  Tills  has  resulted  in  mis- 
placed priorities,  proliferation  of  con- 
flicting programs,  or  in  some  cases,  legis- 
lative stalemate.  In  other  areas  such  as 
health,  action  has  been  stalled  due  to 
excessive  committee  workload. 

A  select  House  committee  headed  by 
Congressman  Richakd  Bolling  has  con- 
ducted a  thorough  review  of  committee 
jurisdictions  and  has  suggested  recom- 
mendations to  eliminate  overlap.  Un- 
fortunately, this  proposal  has  been 
delayed  by  Members  of  the  House  who 
guard  longstanding  positions  of  power. 
The  response  to  the  Bolling  report  is  a 
perfect  example  of  the  difficulties  Con- 
gress faces  in  reforming  itself.  I  hope 
that  Members  will  recognize  the  need  to 
bring  the  congressional  framework  up 
to  a  modem  level  and  implement  some 
meaningful  committee  reform  this  year. 

Opening  Congress  operations  to  the 
public,  disclosure  of  flnancial  Interests 
of  employees  and  Members  of  Congress, 
budget  reform,  and  committee  reform  are 
some  of  the  most  important  areas  for 
congressional  reform.  They  require  im- 
mediate attention.  However,  reform  does 
not  and  cannot  stop  with  these  four 
areas.  Many  others  require  serious  and 
thoughtful  consideration  by  Gpngress  to 
improve  its  imttge  and  return  t1^  public's 
confldence  and  trust  in  tlieir  legislative 
branch  of  Government. 

While  a  complete  list  of  the  needed 
areas  of  congressional  reform  would  be 
lengthy  and  extensive,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  partial  list  of  those  other  areas 
wtilch  I  believe  are  important,  and  where 
reform  legislation  has  already  been  pro- 
posed either  by  myself  or  other  Members 
of  Congress. 

SENIQSITT 

First,  one  of  the  traditions  which  must 
be  overcome  to  strengthen  Congress  Is 
the  rigid  ttdlierence  to  the  seniority  sys- 
tem. Most  drafting  work  of  legislation 
occurs  in  the  various  committees  of  both 
HoBses.  This  Is  a  crucial  stage  In  the 
legislative  process,  and  chairmen  of  com- 
mittees have  great  power  In  determining 
the  final  outcome.  A  Member's  responsi- 
bilities on  a  committee  and  his  access 
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to  committee  staff  assistance  is  currently 
determined  primarily  by  length  of  serv- 
ice, not  by  measure  of  ability.  I  suggest 
ih&i  committee  chairmen  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  committee  members  be 
elected  by  secret  ballot  in  the  party 
caucuses.  Both  the  committee  ciiairmen 
and  committee  members  would  know 
that  leaderstiip  had  been  decided  on 
merit,  not  on  longevity.  I  also  suggest 
that  committee  chairmen  give  up  their 
position  at  the  age  of  65. 

OVCBSICHT 

Second,  Congress  not  only  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  writing  the  laws  of  the 
land,  but  it  must  also  see  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  carries  them  out.  Through 
oversight.  Congress  is  supposed  to  deter- 
mine whether  Federal  programs  are  ad- 
ministered in  a  manner  wliich  satisfies 
iinR  intention  of  Congress.  However,  tiie 
most  Congress  has  done  about  oversight 
is  to  overlook  It  as  an  obligation. 

I  have  Introduced  legislation  to  review 
the  Impact  of  legislative  actions.  My  pro- 
posals would  establish  legislative  review 
subcommittees  within  each  standing 
committee  of  Congress  to  conduct  con- 
tinual oversight  functions.  Separate 
committee  staff  wotild  be  employed  to 
concentrate  solely  on  legislative  over- 
sight and  review.  Oversight  priorities 
would  be  set,  programs  evaluated,  and 
reforms  recommended.  Implementation 
of  these  proposals  would  help  satisfy  the 
critical  need  for  legislative  oversight. 

rOUCT  IXUUBCH 

Third,  Congress  is  not  equipped  to  per- 
form the  necessary  research  and  analy- 
sis required  for  presentation  of  a  legis- 
lative program  similar  to  the  President's. 
Most  of  the  significant  legislation  which 
goes  through  the  legislative  process  is 
initially  researched  and  proposed  by  the 
executive  branch.  Congress  must  reverse 
this  trend  if  It  is  ever  to  become  a  co- 
equal branch  of  Government.  I  have 
therefore  proposed  legislation  to  provide 
policy  committees  for  the  two  major  par- 
ties in  both  Houses  with  the  expert  staff 
and  resources  so  that  Congress  can  ex- 
hibit some  initiative  and  Introduce  fresh 
ideas  in  our  lawmaking  process.  This 
will  bolster  the  leadership's  access  to  ex- 
pert advice  and  eliminate  Congress  pas- 
sive role  in  continually  accepting  and 
ratifying  executive  branch  proposals. 

COKCnUtSSIOMAL  OICBTTDSICAN 

Fourth,  an  Office  of  Congressional  Om- 
budsman should  be  created  to  Investigate 
actions  and  operations  of  the  various 
agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government.  Such  a 
congressional  ombudsman  would  be  re- 
sponsible only  to  Congress,  much  like 
the  Congressional  Research  Service  and 
the^hOternment  Accoimting  Office.  He 
wo^d.  phnclpally,  do  constituent  case 
work  at  the  request  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress, with  the  help  of  a  staff  trained 
in  the  different  casework  areas;  that  is, 
social  security,  veterans,  and  military. 
Because  staff  members  would  become  ex- 
pert In  the  law,  regulations,  and  proce- 
dures In  a  given  area,  they  could  move 
more  effectively  than  a  caseworker  In  an 
individual  congressional  ofBce. 
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ooKannncATiom  axd  coicfutxbs 

Fifth,  an  Office  of  Congressional  Com- 
mimicatlons  should  be  established  to 
maintain  a  video-tape  library  of  import- 
tmt  public  Interest  broadcasts,  provide 
closed-circuit  telecasts  of  committee  pro- 
ceedings, arrange  for  each  Member  of 
Congress  to  view  such  documents  In  his 
own  office,  and  further  modernize  the 
communications  information  services 
available  to  the  Congress. 

In  addition.  Congress  should  utilize 
modem  computer  technology  as  a  re- 
search device.  Information  retrievsd  sys- 
tems should  be  programed  to  include  the 
status  of  legislation,  congressional  sched- 
ules, and  background  materials  on  Issues 
of  national  concern,  with  a  computer 
terminal  In  every  Congressman's  office. 

CTTIZXK8'   COKIdim 

Finally,  a  citizens'  committee  to  study 
Congress  In  order  to  assist  in  an  ap- 
praisal of  Itself  as  an  institution  would 
be  essential  to  encourage  positive  public 
Interest  in  making  changes  in  Congress 
at  a  time  when  there  is  strong  public  sen- 
timent favoring  reform. 

CONCLUSION 

We  have  in  Congress  an  organization 
with  structures  and  procedures  that  were 
designed  to  solve  problems  which  no 
longer  exist.  The  current  lack  of  public 
confidence  in  Government  performance 
must  motivate  Congress  to  undertake 
some  critical  self -analysis  and  to  follow 
through  with  effective  reforms.  Congress 
must  have  the  tools  to  deal  with  today's 
complex  problems  and  to  uphold  its  part 
of  the  balance  between  the  executive, 
legislative,  and  Judicial  branches. 

Reform  in  all  of  these  areas  and  many 
others  would  Improve  the  image  of  Con- 
gress and  help  return  the  public's  confl- 
dence and  trust  to  their  legislative 
branch  of  Government.  It  is  imperative 
that  Congress  undertake  a  major  exercise 
in  self-improvement.  Congress  must  re- 
gain the  policymaking  authority  which 
it  has  increasingly  abdicated  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  I  will  work  for  improve- 
ment and  continue  to  siiggest  reforms  in 
an  attempt  to  transform  Congress  into 
an  effective,  up-to-date  institution. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY— THE  GREAT 
RIPOPF— NO.  3 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1974 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  hi  part  three 
of  a  series  concerning  social  security,  re- 
porter Warren  Shore  of  Chicago  Today 
points  out  that  the  majority  of  today's 
younger  workers  will  not  become  aware 
of  the  inequities  of  the  system  imtU  their 
middle  years.  He  writes. 

By  then,  it  wlU  be  too  late. 

The  questions  they  should  be  asking 
right  now,  states  Mr.  Shore,  include: 
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Why  should  the  cost  of  protection  during 
my  healthiest  years  (22  to  4S)  come  to  more 
than  $50,000? 

Why  should  that  bUl  be  going  up  every 
year  when  the  protection  I'm  promised  \b 
going  down? 

Why  should  my  wife  (In  the  case  of  a  male 
worker  who  dies  or  becomes  disabled)  be 
faced  with  government-imposed  alternatives 
that  are  so  bad  she  might  not  be  able  to 
claim  her  benefits? 

Mr.  Shore  concludes  that, 

The  real  answer  Is  that  Social  Security  is 
not  instirance  at  all.  In  spite  of  federal  pub- 
lications describing  Social  Security's  "beh- 
eflts"  or  "contributions"  or  the  existence  <n  a 
special  insurance  trust  fimd.  the  system  is 
emphaticaUy  unlike  insurance.    \ y 

What  social  security  officials  euphe- 
mistically call  a  "contribution"  is,  states 
Mr.  Shore, 

A  $100  to  $120  a  month  worker/employer 
payroll  tax  which  if  unpaid  would  result  in 
federal  prosecution.  If  you're  covered  by  the 
system,  you  cant  get  out. 

Warren  Shore  has  spent  many 
months  examining  the  social  security 
system,  how  it  works,  and  how  it  affects 
those  who  are  dependent  upon  it. 

Cliicago  Today  is  performing  an  im- 
portant public  service  in  bringing  this 
material  to  the  attention  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  I  wish  to  share  this  series 
with  my  colleagues  and  today  am  insert- 
ing part  three,  which  appeared  in  Chi- 
cago Today  of  May  1. 1974  in  the  Record. 
The  previous  parts  of  this  series  have  al- 
ready been  Inserted  into  the  Ricord  and 
the  subsequent  parts  will  be  placed  Into 
the  Record  at  a  later  time. 

Tax  Vzcmcs  or  Sociai.  SsctnuTT 
(By  Warren  Shore) 

(NoTK. — Is  Social  Security  a  ripoff  for 
young  people?  Reporter  Warren  Shore  has 
spent  months  examining  the  federal  law, 
talking  to  recipients,  representatives  in  the 
field,  and  Insurance  experts.  He  went  so  far 
as  to  set  up  a  special  computer  program 
from  which  many  of  the  startling  figures  In 
this  series  are  based.  In  fairness  Chicago 
Today  next  week  will  nuke  space  availa- 
ble to  the  Soclal  Security  Administration  to 
respond  with  Its  side  of  the  story.) 

For  most  of  today's  young  wage  earners 
the  real  inequities  of  the  Social  Security  sys- 
tem won't  become  clear  until  their  middle 
years.  By  then  It  wlU  be  too  late. 

The  questions  they  should  be  asking  right 
now  include: 

Why  should  the  cost  of  protection  during 
my  healthiest  years  (22  to  45]  come  to  more 
than  $60,000? 

Why  should  that  biU  be  gtAng  up  every 
year  when  the  protection  I'm  promised  is  go- 
ing down? 

_Why  should  my  wife  [in  the  case  of  a  male 
worker  who  dies  or  becomes  disabled]  be 
faced  with  govemment-impoeed  alternatives 
that  are  so  bad  she  might  not  be  able  to 
claim  her  benefits? 

The  real  answer  to  all  these  questions  la 
that  Social  Security  is  not  insurance  at  all. 
In  spite  of  federal  publications  describing 
Social  Security's  "benefits"  or  "contribu- 
tions" or  the  existence  of  a  special  Insurance 
"trust  fund,"  the  system  Is  emphaticaUy  un- 
like Insurance. 

What  the  Social  Secturlty  Administration 
calls  a  contribution  is.  In  fact,  a  $100  to 
$120-a-month  worker/employer  payroll  tax 
which    If    unpaid    would   result   In   federal 
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prosecution.  If  you're  "covered"  by  the  sys- 
tem, you  can't  get  out. 

As  for  the  trust  fund,  it's  simply  a  myth. 
More  about  that  in  another  installment. 

While  the  middle,  child-raising  years  are 
the  time  when  most  coupies  need  the  great- 
est protection,  it's  also  the  time  when  Social 
Security  can  be  the  cruelest. 

Mrs.  Marion  Poteka  foiind  out  the  hard 
way.  When  her  husband,  Joseph,  died  re- 
centy  of  a  heart  attack  at  sgejsSStArs.  Po- 
teka was  left  with  the  couple's  two  sons, 
mortgage  payments  and  some  hard  decisions. 

"When  Joe  died,"  she  recalls,  "I  was  in  a 
fog  for  a  few  weeks.  But  when  I  came  home 
from  the  Social  Security  office,  I  was  sick  all 
over  again." 

The  family  benefit  check,-  Mrs.  Poteka 
learned,  was  not  computed  on  the  insurance 
value  of  what  Mr.  Poteka  paid  in  taxes  or 
even  the  family's  need.  It's  based  on  the 
"average  contribution"  Joseph  Poteka  mad* 
to  Social  Seciirlty  during  his  entire  workmg 
career. 

The  difference  is  critical.  Poteka  was  earn- 
ing more  than  $14,000  a  year  when  he  died, 
but  there  were  many  leaner  years  before 
that. 

The  "average"  for  all  those  years  came  to 
slightly  more  than  $6,900,  which  meant  that 
the  total  family  benefit  check,  for  Mrs.  Po- 
teka and  her  two  sons  (ages  10  and  8), 
would  be  $435  a  month. 

"That  would  have  helpted  a  lot."  Mrs.  Po- 
teka said,  "but  then  the  man  explained  that 
I  couldn't  get  It." 

What  the  Social  Security  representative 
explained  was  the  system's  incredible  "earn- 
ings test."  Because  Mrs.  Poteka  is  making 
$145  a  week  as  a  food  store  checkout  clerk, 
the  family  benefit  check  must  be  "reduced." 
he  said. 

What  he  should  have  said  was  that  the 
benefit  would  be  all  but  destroyed.  The  law 
says  that  a  widow  cannot  receive  full  bene- 
fits if  she  earns  more  than  $2,400  a  year. 
That's  $200  a  month. 

Thus,  because  Mrs.  Poteka  earns  $7,640  a 
year  as  a  checkout  clerk  [now  the  famUy's 
only  source  of  income],  her  $435-a-month 
benefit  is  "reduced"  to  $220. 

"I  couldn't  believe  it  when  he  told  me," 
Mrs.  Poteka  recaUed.  "Joe  and  I  were  both 
working  to  make  ends  meet.  Now  this  man 
tells  me  111  have  to  quit  my  Job  and  live  on 
$435  a  month^-or  keep  my  Job  and  lose  over 
$300  a  month  in  benefits.  What  kind  of 
choice  Is  that?" 

Mrs.  Poteka,  like  a  lot  of  others,  chose  to 
keep  working  and  take  the  tiny  benefit  "so 
maybe  I  can  get  ahead  on  the  Job  and  keep 
us  above  water."  but  she  stUl  says  bitterly. 
"Joe's  Social  Security  money  was  wasted." 

In  fact,  the  choice  Marlon  Poteka  faced 
was  worse  than  she  knew — and  even  more 
cruel.  Had  she  "retired"  to  take  the  full 
$435  she  would  have  lost  valuable  years  on 
the  Job  needed  to  qualify  for  Social  Security 
retirement  benefits. 

By  law,  she  will  collect  the  family  benefit 
[even  the  reduced  amount]  only  as  long  as 
she  has  a  chUd  under  18  [22  if  In  college]. 
That's  less  than  13  years  for  Mrs.  Poteka. 
She  will  get  nothing  more  until  she  turns 
62— a  12-year  gap. 

Mrs.  Poteka  [and  everyone  else  bom  after 
1929]  needs  to  work  at  least  10  years  to 
qualify  for  retirement  benefits.  Even  a  frac- 
tion less  than  the  fxill  amount  means  she 
gets  nothing  on  retirement. 

Thus,  if  she  had  chosen  to  stop  working  to 
collect  her  fiUl  death  benefit  she  might  have 
lost  her  chance  at  collecting  any  retirement 
money  at  all. 

At  last  cotmt  almoet  40  per  cent  of  Ameri- 
can widows  drawing  Social  Security  benefits 
get  a  reduced  amount  because  they  earn 
more  than  $1,680  a  year. 
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For  thoae  young  workers  entering  the  job 
market  now.  the  deal  Is  even  worse.  Rising 
Social  Seciirity  taxes  mean  they  will  bAve 
paid  more  than  920,000  [and  their  employen 
a  like  amount]  by  the  time  they  reach  the 
age  when  Joe  Poteka  died. 

Those  they  leave  behind  then  will  have 
the  same  choices  as  Marlon  Poteka.  Benefit 
Increases  are  tied  to  the  cost  of  living  and 
by  law  will  rise  only  the  same  as  the  Social 
BecTirlty  tax  increases. 

Since  a  widow  can  only  collect  death  bene- 
fits while  she  has  children  under  22,  the 
value  of  Social  Security  for  a  stable  family 
shrinks  every  month. 

This  is  because  the  money  needed  to  pay 
for  monthly  death  benefits  grows  less  as 
the  yoimgest  child  In  a  family  approaches 
23.  Tet  Social  Security  taxes  for  the  family 
will  grow  every  year. 


FISCAL  YEAR  1975  APPROPRIATIONS 

AND  THE  BINARY  NERVE  GAS  SYS- 
TEM 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

or  UTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPBBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1974 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  several  months  I  have  provided  a 
number  of  statements  for  the  Rxcors 
which  were  Intended  to  Inform  the 
Members  of  the  House  about  actions 
which  I  and  a  number  of  other  Members 
have  been  taking  to  secure  an  examina- 
tion of  U.S.  chemical  warfare  policies. 
Although  these  efforts  have  been  rela- 
tively modest  in  comparison  with  several 
other  legislative  programs  of  concern  to 
the  Congress,  I  do  believe  that  there  has 
been  some  success  in  bringing  congres- 
sional attention  to  bear  on  an  Issue 
which  could  lead  to  increasingly  complex 
problems  If  not  resolved  at  this  time. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  summarize 
very  briefly  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
Members,  the  events  which  have  led  us 
to  the  crucial  point  we  now  face  In  our 
considerations  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense fiscal  year  1975  appropriations  bill. 

Last  summer,  the  U.S.  Army  proposed 
to  transfer  toxic  nerve  agents  from  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal  to  another 
storage  site  for  destruction.  One  of  the 
proposed  sites  was  the  Tooele  Storage 
Depot  in  my  district.  A  number  of  Rep- 
resentatives Joined  me  In  questioning 
the  advisability  of  such  a  transfer.  We 
also  were  disturbed  to  note  that  a  task 
which  had  been  thought  to  have  been  well 
imderway  had  not  even  been  started.  I 
Introduced  legislation  at  that  time,  HJl. 
9745  and  other  bills,  and  was  joined  by 
a  number  of  coeponsors  on  this  legisla- 
tion, which  was  Intended  to  prevent  the 
transfer  of  these  chemical  agents  and 
avoid  any  danger  to  the  residents  of 
towns  through  which  such  deteriorating 
munitions  would  have  been  transported. 
Hearings  were  held  on  these  bills  before 
Subcommittee  No.  1  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  October  1973.  Dur- 
ing these  public  hearings,  the  Army  re- 
versed its  position,  decided  that  the  toxic 
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nerve  agent  munitions  could  be  de- 
stroyed on  site  and  that  the  bulk  agent 
was  surplus  to  our  national  security  re- 
quirements and  could  also  be  destroyed 
on  site.  I  believe  that  my  legislation  and 
the  public  examination  of  these  bills  in 
hearings  were  directly  instrumental  In 
accelerating  the  U.S.  Army  decision  to 
dispose  of  these  materials  on  site. 

During  this  same  period,  I  learned  that 
the  Army  was  planning  to  begin  the  pro- 
curement of  a  new  series  of  nerve  agent 
munitions — the  binary  chemical  weapons 
system  which  has  now  been  discussed 
quite  thoroughly  in  the  Record  smd  in 
the  public  media — see  for  example,  Con- 
gressional Record  "Binary  Nerve  Gas," 
Extensions  of  Remarks,  March  20,  1974. 
Of  more  Interest  to  the  Members  Is  the 
fact  that  this  procurement  is  intended 
for  immediate  initiation — the  sum  of  5.8 
million  dollars  is  included  in  the  fiscal 
year  1975  Department  of  Defense  appro- 
priations bill.  This  relatively  smaU  sum 
will  eventually  lead  to  a  minimum  ex- 
penditure of  about  $200  million  for  the 
conversion  of  about  20  percent  of  our 
CW  munitions  stockpile  to  the  binary 
artillery  shell. 

Normally,  the  modernization  of  a 
weapons  system  is  considered  to  be  a 
fairly  routine  development  as  technologi- 
cal capabilities  evolve.  In  the  case  of  the 
binary  munition,  however,  I  believe  that 
we  are  in  a  unique  position  in  history.  At 
this  precise  moment,  this  country  is  en- 
gaged in  arms  control  negotiations  at 
Geneva  which  have  not  been  proceeding 
as  well  as  could  be  expected.  In  past 
years,  we  have  been  relatively  successful 
at  these  negotiations  and  this  country 
was  instrumental  in  securing  the  accept- 
ance by  the  United  Nations  of  a  Conven- 
tion on  the  Prohibition  of  the  Use  of 
Biological  Weapons.  It  had  been  the  hope 
of  the  particlpsmts  at  the  Geneva  Con- 
ferences that  a  similar  convention  could 
be  secured  for  the  control  of  chemical 
weapons.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  been 
struggling  to  secure  the  ratification  in 
the  Senate  of  an  older  treaty  on  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  use  of  both  biological  and 
chemical  weapons — the  Geneva  Protocol 
of  1925.  The  desire  of  the  President  to 
establish  an  understanding  that  herbi- 
cides and  riot  control  agents  should  be 
excluded  from  the  U.S.  ratification  of  this 
protocol  has  produced  such  serious  dis- 
agreement between  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  President 
that  the  protocol  has  been  stalled  in  the 
Senate  for  more  than  3  years.  Further, 
there  were  many  indications  that  if  the 
U.S.  Army  were  to  proceed  with  their 
plans  for  the  procurement  of  the  binary 
chemical  system,  the  current  Geneva 
negotiations  on  chemical  arms  control 
would  be  essentially  negated.  Since  I 
wished  to  have  more  details  on  these 
problems  made  publicly  available.  I 
asked  the  Congressional  Research  Service 
to  prepare  a  summary  report  so  that  all 
Members  might  have  this  Information; 
that  report  contains  details  which  I  do 
not  wish  to  repeat  at  this  time.  See  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  Report 
"Chemical  and  Biological  Warfare:  Is- 
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sues  and  Developments  During  1973," 
December  18,  1973.  James  M.  McCui- 
lough.  Specialist  in  life  Sciences.  CRS 
Report  74-21SP. 

As  you  will  note  In  that  r^Tort,  the  Bio- 
logical Convention,  also  submitted  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  for 
ratification,  has  received  no  action;  I 
imderstand  that  this  delay  has  been 
caused  by  the  failure  of  the  President  to 
respond  to  a  letter  from  that  committee 
on  the  problems  associated  with  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Geneva  protocol. 

All  of  these  events  led  me  to  believe 
that  the  CcHigress  had  reached  the  stage 
where  once  again  a  public  evaluation  of 
the  problon  was  necessary.  I  believed 
that  we  were  at  a  crucial  point  In  our 
determinations  on  this  Issue.  I  intro- 
duced additional  legislation,  along  with 
45  cosponsors,  calling  for  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  U.S.  chemical  warfare  pol- 
icies. The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Sub- 
committee on  National  Security  Policy 
has  Just  concluded  5  days  of  hearings  on 
House  Resolution  679  during  which  CW 
policies  were  examined  in  detail.  I  urge 
every  Member  to  examine  the  report  of 
these  hearings  Just  as  soon  as  It  is  avail- 
able. The  hearings  provided  a  review  of 
the  national  security  implications  of  our 
chemical  warfare  policies.  Including  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  proposed 
new  binary  nerve  gas  system.  More  re- 
cently, I  and  several  other  Representa- 
tives, addressed  this  same  Issue  before 
the  Defense  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  during  which 
we  asked  that  the  committee  consider  a 
delay  of  approval  for  initiating  procure- 
ment of  the  binary  chemical  weapon.  My 
justification  for  this  position  may  be  out- 
lined briefly  as  follows,  although  all  of 
the  Members  are  certainly  aware  that 
this  Is  a  very  complex  issue. 

In  the  first  place,  I  have  not  insisted 
that  the  United  States  tmilateraU^  dis- 
arm itself  of  Its  current  chemical  war- 
fare stockpiles  before  the  U.S.S.R.  or 
any  other  nation  agrees  to  a  similar  dls- 
sumament  procedure,  although  I  have 
expressed  my  doubts  that  a  stockpile  of 
chemical  mimitlons  is  actually  an  effec- 
tive deterrent  to  the  use  of  chemical 
munitions  by  another  aggressive  nation. 
It  is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  current 
CW  arms  control  agreement  that  does 
concern  me  a  great  deal  In  this  matter. 
The  Soviet  Union  Is  not  required  to  re- 
duce its  CW  stockpiles  or  production  any 
more  than  is  the  United  States  or  smy 
other  nation  in  the  world  because  there 
is  no  international  agreement  on  this 
CW  Issue.  The  Soviets  have  ratified  the 
Geneva  protocol  of  1925,  however,  in 
which  they  are  joined  by  some  100  other 
nations,  in  declaring  that  they  will  not 
initiate  the  use  of  chemical  weapons  in 
war — although  most  of  these  nations 
have  reserved  the  right  to  retaliate  if 
chemical  munitions  are  used  against 
thnn. 

The  United  States  is  one  of  the  few 
nations  which  has  not  ratified  this  pro- 
tocol. This  deficiency  makes  us  particu- 
larly suspect  In  any  of  our  actions  to 
the  chemical  warfare  issue,  and  we  must 
be  alert  to  this  problem.  This  Is  a  major 
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reason  why  the  decision  by  the  Army  to 
begin^  producing  new  CW  wes4>ons  Is  so 
critical.  The  protocol  has  nothing  to  do 
with  either  Soviet  or  United  States  con- 
siderations of  development,  production, 
or  stockpiling.  In  fact,  then,  the  presence 
or  absence  of  proof  regarding  past  Soviet 
stockpiling  of  chemical  weapons  really  is 
not  an  issue  in  my  comments  on  our 
proposed  production  of  binary  wetmwns. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  on  several  occa- 
sions, according  to  the  information  pro- 
vided in  open  testimony  by  the  Joint 
(Hiief s  of  Staff,  this  Nation  now  possesses 
stockpiles  of  CW  munitions  or  nerve 
agent  In  bulk  quantities  which  are  essen- 
tudly  adequate  to  meet  the  deterrent 
policies  enimciated  by  the  President.  As 
I  have  also  stated,  I  was  very  impressed 
with  the  careful  security  and  storage  pre- 
cautions taken  at  Tooele  Storage  Depot 
to  protect  the  public  health  from  the 
danger  from  these  stockpiles. 

It  was  this  impression  that  strength- 
ened my  opinion  that  the  safety  aspects 
of  the  binary  munition  are  not  sufficient- 
ly imperative  at  this  time  to  justify  their 
immediate  production  for  a  restructur- 
ing of  the  CW  stockpile.  TWs  aspect  of 
the  binary  would  obviously  be  important 
if  a  flnEil  decision  still  indicated  that 
adoption  of  the  binary  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  the  national  security;  a  deci- 
sion wliich  has  not  been  clearly  enimci- 
ated in  any  of  the  hearings  thus  far.  I 
have  only  indicated  my  concern  about 
potential  dangers  to  public  health  from 
current  CW  stocks  when  proposals  were 
made  to  transport  deteriorating  muni- 
tions and  excess  stocks  on  common  car- 
riers through  towns  rather  than  destroy 
these  mimitlons  on  site. 

I  have  said  that  we  need  a  full  and 
public  examination  of  our  CW  policies.  I 
ftD  to  see  the  logic  of  maiTitftining  a 
stockpile  as  a  deterrent  to  the  use  of 
chemical  weapons  by  smother  natlcoi 
^wn  we  possess  an  enormous  nuclear 
retaliatory  capability;  we  do  need  a  more 
effective  CW  defensive  capability  to  op- 
erate in  a  toxic  environment  than  we 
apparently  now  have.  I  have  expressed 
my  concern  about  this  latter  problem  In 
public  hearings  and  in  a  specific  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  outlining  my 
recommendations  for  remedial  actions. 

I  have  been  troubled  by  what  is  an  ob- 
vious inconsistency  in  the  record  be- 
tween announced  U.S.  policy  of  negotia- 
tions on  an  arms  control  policy  and  the 
U£.  Army's  proposals  to  restructure  our 
chemical  munitions  stockpiles.  The  pub- 
lic hearings  thus  far  have  demonstrated 
that,  even  within  the  executive  branch, 
there  is  disagreement  as  to  the  potential 
Impact  of  this  Army  proposal.  The  evi- 
dence of  this  disagreement  on  U.S.  ne- 
gotiations at  Geneva  and  the  potential 
effect  of  the  proposed  procurement  of  the 
binary  is  further  support  for  the  justifi- 
cation for  delay  of  procurement  of  the 
Wnary  wei«x)n. 

It  Is  my  opinion,  and  this  is  an  opinion 
shared  by  the  cosponsors  of  my  legisla- 
tion and  by  many  witnesses  In  the  recent 
hearings  on  CW  policies,  that  the  CW 
&nns  race  must  be  slowed,  and  if  at  all 
possible,  eliminated.  We  must  take  this 
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problem  seriously.  Our  Natlcm  began  the 
examination  of  this  issue  in  1969.  The 
issue  continues  to  this  day.  We  are  ap- 
parently at  a  stalemate  position  with  re- 
gard to  chemical  weapon  parity;  to  dis- 
turb this  parity  at  this  critical  time 
could  well  destroy  attempts  at  negotia- 
tion and  set  off  a  new  arms  race.  This 
seems  to  me  not  to  be  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  our  Nation  or  world  petice.  We  are 
strong  enough  militarily,  indeed  we  have 
the  moral  strength  and  obligation,  to 
make  the  first  real  gesture  toward  CW 
arms  control. 

I  have  suggested  that  we  delay  the 
adoption  of  the  binary  chemical  system 
and  devote  the  talents  of  our  best  and 
most  highly  placed  policymakers  to  our 
negotiations  on  both  CW  and  nuclear 
arms  control.  We  do  not  jeopardize  the 
status  quo  of  current  CW  capability  by 
delaying  the  binary  chemical  munition; 
it  delivers  the  same  nerve  agent  we  cur- 
rently have  in  our  stockpile.  We  do  not 
give  any  technological  edge  by  delaying 
further  engineering  and  testing  of  the 
binary — we  have  been  working  on  and 
proof  testing  the  system  for  almost  20 
years.  We  may  encourage  not  only  CW 
arms  but  discourage  other  nations  from 
embarking  on  their  own  increased  pro- 
duction of  CW  weapons  if  we,  as  world 
leaders,  indicate  our  willingness  to  take 
more  time  to  discuss  this  Issue  before 
committing  our  resources  to  further  CW 
weapons  construction.  I  have  urged  that 
we  strengthen  our  effort  on  maintRiwing 
and  developing  our  defensive  posture 
since  this  posture  is  an  effective  deter- 
rent in  itself. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  point 
that  any  CW  arms  control  agreement  can 
be  meaningful  only  If  all  parties  to  the 
agreement  abide  by  Its  limitations.  If  we 
can  first,  secure  ratification  of  the  Ge- 
neva protocol ;  second,  prepare  a  proposal 
which  can  become  the  subject  of  nego- 
tiations at  Geneva  with  regard  to  con- 
trols over  the  development  and  stock- 
piling of  chemical  agents;  and  third, 
retu^h  an  understanding  on  verification 
of  compliance  with  such  a  treaty,  we 
will  have  achieved  gigantic  strides  to- 
wards lessening  one  more  subject  of 
world  tension. 

In  summary,  then,  what  I  have  asked 
for  Is  a  delay  In  development  and  produc- 
tion of  the  binary  muniti(m  until  the 
Congress,  responsible  imder  our  consti- 
tutional system  of  self-government,  la 
given  an  opportunity  to  give  direction  to 
our  national  policies  with  regard  to 
chemical  warfare.  I  have  simply  asked 
for  a  more  raticmal  approach  to  this 
problem  and  the  opportunities  for  open 
public  debate  on  our  CW  poUcies.  The  re- 
cent hearings  before  the  Armed  Services 
C(»nmlttee,  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Subcommittee,  and  t±ie  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  have  provided  these  c«>- 
portunities.  I  hope  that  my  pr(qx>sals  will 
save  the  Nation  millions  of  dollars  and 
contribute  to  a  lessening  of  world  ten- 
sion. The  Congress  has  an  opportunity 
in  Its  consideration  of  the  current  De- 
fense appropriations  bill  to  make  a  mo- 
mentous decision  regarding  the  course  of 
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action  which  this  country  will  follow  in 
its  chemical  warfare  programs.  The  re- 
ports of  the  hearings  held  in  the  past 
6-8  months  provide  a  wealth  of  back- 
ground information  on  which  to  make 
this  decision,  i  urge  all  the  Members  to 
become  familiar  with  these  data  and  to 
make  an  informed  decision  with  regard 
to  the  proposals  in  the  DOD  appropria- 
tions bm.  I  will  be  happy  to  provide  any 
help  I  can  to  any  Member  who  desires 
more  information  on  this  subject 


A  FULL  EMPLOYMENT  ECONOMY 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

or  NZW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1974 

Mr.  BADDXO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  many 
of  my  talks  before  coUege,  business,  labor, 
and  academic  groups  I  focus  attention 
on  the  pernicious  imemployment  crisis 
which  has  beset  this  country  for  the  past 
5  years  and  the  manner  in  which  it  Is 
not  only  undermining  the  economy  but 
also  seriously  exacerbating  a  number  of 
economic  and  social  problems  confront- 
ing the  Nation.  I  note  that  the  goals  of 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946  have  never 
been  achieved  and  that  the  objective  of 
full  employment— defined  as  some  type 
of  work  for  every  man  and  woman  seek- 
ing a  job— has  never  been  actively 
sought. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  private 
sector  has  demonstrated  Its  continuing 
mability  to  generate  sufficient  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  all  persons  look- 
ing for  work,  I  am  convinced  that  there 
is  no  real  desire  to  reduce  the  level  of 
unemployment.  Much  of  this  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  preoccupation  of  most 
economists  and  planners  with  the  find- 
ings of  Prof.  A.  W.  Phillips— known  as 
the  Phillips  Curve— who  claimed  that  un- 
employmoit  rates  below  2^  percent 
would  cause  wages  to  rise  faster  than 
productivity  and  would  presxmiably  be 
accompanied  by  rising  prices.  What  many 
faU  to  realize  Is  that  we  have  been  in  a 
period  of  both  high  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment and  rising  prices  simultaneously. 
These  "experts"  also  tend  to  Ignore  the 
many  unfilled  needs  hi  the  public  sector 
which  could  be  met  by  significantly  ex- 
panded employment  by  government  at 
all  levels  or  the  economic  benefits  which 
would  flow  from  affording  people  the  op- 
portunity to  pay  part  or  all  of  their  own 
way  in  Ueu  of  continued  dependence  on 
pubUc  institutions.  Inherent  In  much  of 
this  negative  attitude  toward  the  con- 
cept of  full  employment  Is  a  not-so-sub- 
tle discrimination  toward  the  Nation's 
minorities,  the  disadvantaged,  the  dis- 
possessed, the  "have  note"  of  our  society. 

Recently  a  well-written  and  very  per- 
ceptive argument  in  8iQ)port  <a  the  full 
employment  concept  appeared  In  Amer- 
ica magazine.  As  the  author,  Harold  X. 
Connolly,  has  aptly  noted: 
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Tb0  development  of  a  fiiU  employment  pol- 
icy and  budget  baa  been  thwarted  on  eco- 
nomic, political  and  Ideological  grounds. 

Observing  that  unemployment  "affects 
only  a  minority  of  people  directly,"  In- 
cluding blacks,  Puerto  Rlcans,  Chlcsmos. 
and  others  which  may  be  economically 
dispensable  according  to  some  econo- 
mists, Mr.  CcamoUy  quite  accurately  de- 
clares that — 

Faced  with  a  .  .  .  choice  between  infla- 
tion and  unemployment,  the  aage  politician 
and  the  seciire  employee  will  both  opt  for 
minimal  inflation  and  an  "acceptable"  level 
of  unemplojrment. 

CcMitrary  to  the  meaningless  rhetoric 
and  vacuous  claims  of  the  White  House 
and  the  Labor  Department  I  do  not  see 
the  unemployment  crisis  improving  and 
I  believe  that  we  must  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  what  Mr.  Connolly  has  writ- 
ten. I  insert  his  article,  from  the  May  11 
America,  in  the  Record  and  commend  it 
to  our  colleagues'  attention: 

Wht  Not  Actual  Pmx  SatnoTtcBrtJ 
(By  Harold  X.  Connolly) 
On  March  3.  68,417  applicants  appeared  tar 
a  New  York  City  civil  service  examination  to 
fill  100  current  vacancies  In  the  Sanitation 
Department  and  a  projected  6.000  more  dur- 
ing the  next  four  years.  In  his  State  of  the 
Union  message,  President  Nixon  stated  unr 
equivocally:  "There  will  be  no  recession  In 
the  United  States  of  America" — a  sentiment 
reiterated  in  subsequent  press  conferences. 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reported  an 
xinemployment  rate  of  5.2  percent  for  the  first 
two  months  of  1974.  up  sharply  from  the  4.8 
percent  of  last  December.  A  recent  study  by 
the  Joint  Center  for  Political  Studies  listed  93 
Congressional  districts  in  which  poverty 
would  be  a  primary  issue  in  the  fall  elections. 
An  estimated  250,000  workers  have  lost  their 
Jobe  due  to  the  energy  [choose  one)  a)  prob- 
lem, b)  crisis,  c)  crunch,  d)  squeeze.  On 
March  1  and  2,  the  National  Conference  on 
Public  Service  Employment  and  the  Urban 
Center  of  Columbia  University  sponsored  a 
conference  and  workshop  on  full  employment 
policy.  The  connective  tissue  binding  these 
vignettes  together  Is.  of  course,  employment 
or  Its  opposite,  unemployment. 

OccasionsLl  Congressional  pronouncements, 
tax  and  investment  incentives  and  training 
programs  have  never  coalesced  to  form  a  oom- 
prehenslve,  systematic  national  policy  de- 
signed to  accomplish,  or  even  approximate, 
full  employment  In  the  United  States.  In 
anticipatory  anxiety  about  a  postwar  reces- 
sion or  worse.  Congress  considered  full  em- 
ployment legislation  between  1944  and  1948, 
at  which  time  it  passed  and  President  Tru- 
man signed  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 

Its  declared  policy  required  the  federal 
government  "to  use  all  practicable  means 
consistent  with  Its  needs  and  obligations 
and  other  essential  considerations  of  na- 
tional policy  ...  to  coordinate  and  utlilae  all 
its  plans,  functions  and  resources  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  and  maintaining  In  a 
manner  calculated  to  footer  and  promote  free 
enterprise  and  the  general  welfare,  condi- 
tions under  which  there  will  be  afforded  vise- 
ful  employment  opportunltlee  .  .  .  for  iboee 
able,  willing  and  seeking  to  work,  aad  to 
promote  maximum  employment,  production 
and  purchasing  power." 

Quite  clearly,  this  was  not  a  full  employ- 
ment policy  but  a  vague,  qualified  state- 
ment— what  Robert  Lekachman  has  termed  a 
"pious  aspiration."  It  differed  slgnlflcantly 
from  earlier  draft  legislation,  whlob  bad 
stated  that  "all  Americans  able  to  work  and 
seeking  work  have  the  right  to  useful,  re- 
munerative, regular  and  full-time  employ- 
ment." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Between  1946  and  1961,  the  federal  govern- 
ment relied  upon  built-in  fiscal  stablllnn 
and  Federal  Reemve  monetary  and  credit 
policy  to  support  employment  levels.  The 
Kennedy-Johnson  era  added  manpower 
training  and  retraining  programs  to  the  gov- 
ernment repertoire  of  employment  policies. 
Spurred  by  a  number  of  acts  (Area  Redevel- 
opment Act  of  1961,  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962,  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963,  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964)  Implemented  through  such  pro- 
grams as  Job  Corps,  Nelghbortiood  Youth 
Corps,  On  the  Job  Training.  Oonoentrated 
Employment  Program,  assisted  by  a  foreign 
military  adventure,  the  government  suc- 
ceeded In  196fi  in  reducing  the  annual  un- 
employment level  below  5  percent  for  the- 
first  time  since  1957.  War  Industry,  space 
programs,  the  military  draft,  antlpoverty 
programs  continued  this  "boom"  through 
1969,  but  unemployment  again  exceeded  6 
percent  In  1970. 

The  employment  record  of  the  United 
States  over  the  past  26  years  clearly  Indi- 
cates the  incapacity  of  American  private  In- 
dustry and  existing  governmental  employ- 
ment and  manpower  programs  to  provide 
gainful  work  for  all  able  and  willing  Ameri- 
cans. Except  in  times  of  war,  the  unemploy- 
ment level  has  generally  remained  sticky 
above  the  5  percent  level.  The  United  States. 
according  to  I^eonard  Woodcock,  remains  "the 
only  Industrialized  country  In  the  non-Com- 
munist world  which  deliberately  has  a  policy 
of  no  full  employment." 

The  development  of  a  full  employment 
policy  and  budget  has  been  thwarted  on  eco- 
nomic, political  and  ideological  grounds. 
Orthodox  economists  have  generaUy  adopted 
an  elther-or  position  that  logically  limits 
the  available  options.  In  its  simplest  form, 
they  have  asked  the  American  people  to  de- 
cide which  economic  poison  they  wanted,  less 
inflation  or  unemployment.  Olven  the  posing 
of  such  a  Joyous  option,  It  seems  scarcely 
surprising  that  economics  remains  known  as 
the  "dismal  science."  In  other  words,  tradi- 
tional economics  links  decreasing  unemploy- 
ment with  rising  Inflation,  and  low  Inflation 
with  rising  unemployment.  The  classic  ex- 
pression of  this  economic  law  Is  found  in 
what  Is  called  the  Phillips  curve. 

The  symbiotic,  antagonistic  relationship  be- 
tween the  rates  of  Inflation  and  imemploy- 
ment  has  suffered  significant  stress  during 
the  recent  past,  with  soaring  inflation  Joined 
uncustomarlly  by  rising  unemployment.  This 
has  led  to  the  coining  of  a  new  economic 
term,  "stagflation,"  that  is,  a  combination  of 
economic  stagnation  and  inflation,  or  what 
might  more  conventionally  be  called  a  reces- 
sion, at  least  as  President  Nixon  himself  has 
defined  the  word. 

It  is  eminently  clear  that  over  the  years 
the  federal  government  has  accepted  and 
acted  upon  the  assumed  dichotomous  rela- 
tionship between  price  stabtilty  and  full  em- 
ployment by  allowing  unemployment  to 
remain  well  above  full  employment  levels, 
while  generally  restricting  inflationary  pres- 
sures. While  economic  theory  might  buttress 
such  policy  decisions.  It  seems  probable  that 
much  of  the  rationale  for  adopting  such  a 
plan  fiowed  from  politics  and  not  economics. 
Unemployment,  at  worst  (even  during  the 
Depression) ,  affects  only  a  minority  of  p>eople 
directly.  Furthermore,  unemployment  Is  un- 
evenly distributed  demographlcally  and  geo- 
graphically. Among  its  primary  victims  are 
such  "no  account"  groups  as  blacks,  Puerto 
Rlcans,  Chlcanos,  American  Indians,  recent 
Immigrants,  women,  the  elderly — all  dispen- 
sable, at  least  economically.  In  addition,  indi- 
vidual members  of  these  groups — often  poor, 
uneducated.  non-English  speaking,  ignored — 
have  not  always  participated  extensively  in 
the  political  process  through  voting,  and  con- 
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aequently  have  not  achieved  political  power 
and  Influence  o(»nmensurate  with  their  num- 
bers and  need.  Thus,  unemployment  may  be 
viewed  as  a  minority  issue;  if  6.2  percent  of 
the  civilian  labor  force  Is  unemployed,  94  8 
percent  is  employed.  Contrariwise,  inflation 
is  a  majority  concern;  it  affects  the  unem- 
ployed, to  be  sure,  but  it  also  affects  the 
employed  maasee. 

Thus  faced  with  a  solemn  choice  between 
inflation  and  tmemployment.  the  sage  politi- 
cian and  the  sectire  employee  wlU  both  opt 
for  minimal  inflation  and  an  "acceptable" 
level  of  unemployment. 

Ideologloally,  the  commitment  to  a  free 
enterprise  system  and  the  stigma  cotmota- 
tlvely  aaK>clated  with  pubUc  employment 
programs  have  combined  to  thwart  the  im- 
plementatlon  of  a  full  employment  program 
baaed  on  the  only  feasible"  approach— oubUc 
service  Jobs.  ^ 

Recently,  however,  economists  (Robert 
I^kar.hman,  Eleanor  Oilpatrlck,  Thomas  Vle- 
torlsz,  for  example)  have  seriously  ques- 
tioned the  viability  of  the  PhlUlps  curve  and 
offered  alternative  models  that  do  not  de- 
mand such  severe  tradeoffs.  Furthermore,  Job^V^  ' 
creation  is  indeed  a  majority  issue;  it  would  ^■"'*^ 
reduce  fierce  divisive  competition  for  lim- 
ited Job  opportunities  among  racial,  ethnic 
and  sex  groupings;  with  a  reduced  surplus 
labor  pool,  it  would  place  workers  In  a  more 
favorable  position  vls-a-vls  management;  It 
would  reduce  welfare  rolls,  poverty,  criminal 
environment,  whUe  expanding  ambiance,  the 
general  welfare,  personal  productivity,  op- 
tions and  worth  and  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct. FinaUy,  since  the  private  sector  can- 
not  proTflde  full  employment  and  since  there 
are  numerous  unmet  needs  In  the  nation. 
Ideology  cannot  legitimately  be  raised  to  de- 
fend a   non-fuli-employment  economy. 

President  Johnson's  National  OommlsMon 
on  Technology,  Automation  and  EconomU 
Progress  urged  a  policy  of  permanent  public 
Job  creation  for  the  sake  of  both  the  public 
work  to  be  done  and  the  people  eager  to  do 
It  whom  the  private  sector  could  not  employ. 
The  Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971  and 
the  Comprebanelve  Manpower  and  Training 
Act  of  December,  1978.  accepted  this  concept 
only  marglnaUy.  viewing  pubUc  service  em- 
ployment as  "transitional"  and  appropriat- 
ing grossly  insufllclent  funds  to  oone  with 
the  problem. 

President  NUon's  proposed  budget  con- 
tinues this  minimal  approach,  with  pro- 
posed manpower  programs  absorbing  but  one 
percent  of  the  total  budget.  If  the  money 
were  distributed  on  the  bcsls  of  a  modest 
$7,000  per  public  service  Job,  It  would  reduce 
unemployment  only  about  10  percent.  A 
marginal  subsistence  wage  of  $5,000  would 
leave  86  percent  of  the  unemployed  stUl  in 
that  category. 

What  Is  needed,  then,  is  a  genuine  war 
against  poverty  and  unemployment;  a  war- 
time mentality  that  commits  aU  resources 
to  victory,  and  castigates  those  not  offering 
full  support  as  slackers  or  even  worse;  s 
comprehensive  program  complete  with  ade- 
quate financing.  What  is  needed  Is  a  com- 
bined WPA-PWA-CCC-NTA  program.  At 
their  peak,  these  New  Deal  programs  em- 
ployed 4,000,000  workers  In  a  vast  variety  of 
tasks.  WhUe  many  a  hole  may  have  been  dug 
and  refilled  and  many  a  shovel  leaned  upon, 
these  agencies  constructed  such  diverse 
structures  as  the  Trlborough  Bridge,  Bonne- 
ville Dam  and  Mount  Hood's  Tlmberllne 
lodge.  They  employed  scholars  and  artists  to 
collect  and  caUlog  historical  records,  enliven 
public  buUdlngs  with  murals  and  mosaics 
and  offer  Uve  professional  performances  of 
theater  and  music  throughout  the  nation. 
Despite  obvlotis  technological  advances 
Blnoe  the  1980's,  many  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting contemporary  America  are  amena- 
ble to  labor-intensive  amelioration.  If  not  so- 


lution. The  removal  of  trash  from  city  streets 
and  abandoned  automobiles  from  the  na- 
tion's roadways;  the  construction  of  ade- 
quate housing  for  all  persons;  the  upgrading 
of  roadbeds  to  permit  high-speed  rail  trans- 
portation; the  increase  in  supportive  serv- 
ices to  allow  libraries  and  museums  to  naaln- 
taln  longer  hours;  the  provision  of  better 
health  care  and  educational  services  through 
paraprofesslonal  personnel;  these  and  innu- 
merable other  large  and  small  projects  could 
absorb  most  of  the  nation's  unemployed  and 
Improve  the  total  human  and  physical 
environment. 

Travelers  have  often  commented  on  the 
greater  civility  of  London  compared  to  New 
Y<»'k  City  or  any  major  urban  center  In  the 
United  States.  London's  level  of  municipal 
housekeeping  results,  not  from  managerial 
magic,  but  from  a  substantlaUy  larger  staff 
than  that  employed  by  New  York  City.  The 
London  underground,  for  example,  employs 
twice  as  many  maintenance  and  station-op- 
erating personnel  per  passenger  as  does  the 
New  York  subway  system.  Not  unexpectedly, 
stations  are  cleaner  and  breakdowns  less 
frequent  in  London. 

Similarly,  one  of  the  great  hortlcultxiral 
landmarks  In  the  United  States  is  the  New 
York  Botanical  Gardens,  which  includes  a 
huge  tum-of-the-century  glass  conservatory. 
Every  year,  hundreds  of  the  building's  17,000 
panes  of  glass  crack  and  need  to  be  replaced. 
Where  once  20  of  the  flnest  gardeners  in  the 
country  labored,  the  Botanical  Gardens  can 
now  afford  a  staff  of  only  three  to  flve.  Mul- 
tiply the  dlSBcultles  and  opportunities  of  this 
one  major  Institution  by  several  thousand 
acroes  the  land,  and  one  can  begin  to  under- 
stand the  possibilities  for  this  kind  of  public 
service  employment. 

What  Is  suggested,  therefore.  Is  the  crea- 
tion of  what  Prank  Relssnutn  has  called  a 
■^uman  services  society"  keyed  to  people's 
needs,  a  society  in  which  "the  right  to  em- 
ployment opportunities  Is  gruaranteed  to 
everyone  able  and  willing  to  work,"  as  Con- 
gressman Augustus  Hawkins'  proposed  full 
employment  legislation  states.  A  nation  and 
economy  that  have  developed  more  diversi- 
fied methods  to  consume  foesli  energy  must 
now  prove  theuMelves  committed  to  the  crea- 
tive utilization  of  human  energies  and  po- 
tentials. A  i>olltic8  and  an  economy  geared 
to  a  scarcity  of  Jobs,  goods  and  amenities 
would  yield  to  those  of  planned  abundance 
and  ambiance.  Olven  existence  and  antici- 
pated sh(»tagee  of  raw  materials  and  Inevi- 
table Inflationary  pressures,  some  of  the 
benefits  accruing  from  a  fuU  employment 
policy  woiUd  be  in  less  tangible  but  nonethe- 
less real  terms. 

The  cost  of  such  a  comprehensive  plan 
need  not  be  excessive  or  bankrupting  in  a 
country  with  an  anticipated  federal  budget 
In  excess  of  $300  billion,  a  military  budget 
of  nearly  $90  bUUon  and  a  significant  source 
of  potential  revenue  from  a  reorganized  and 
genuinely  progressive  tax  structure.  A  war 
on  poverty  that  seeks  anything  less  than 
niu  employment  would  be  a  cruel  hoax,  a 
Band-Aid  In  place  of  radical  sxugery. 


NUMBER   OP   TAX   LOSS   PARMZNO 
MILLIONAIRBS  IS  INCREASINO 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF  OHIO 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAirVM 

Ttietdav.  May  28.  1974 

Ta^B.^^^  }^L  Speaker,  In  the  1969 
i^i^°i?  ^*^*'  ^^  Congress  attempted 
to  close  the  tax  loss  farming  loophole. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Apparently  we  failed — and  a  new  effort 
must  be  made  to  close  this  tax  loophole. 

The  Treasury  Department's  "Individ- 
ual Statistics  of  Income"  for  1971  clearly 
show  that  the  American  millionaire  con- 
tinues to  do  a  very  good  business  by 
means  of  very  poor  farming. 

For  the  1971  tax  year,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act,  only 
35  American  millionaries  made  $2,022,000 
from  farming.  But  for  that  same  year, 
102  millionaires  managed  to  lose  $13,- 
675,000  for  an  average  loss  of  $134,068  on 
their  farming  operations. 

In  1969,  during  the  last  year  of  the 
old  tax  loss  farming  law.  136  millionaires 
lost  an  average  of  $66,448  from  farming. 
The  1971  tax  advantage  for  these  people 
was  more  than  twice  that  of  1969,  the 
final  year  preceding  the  aUeged  closing  of 
the  loophole. 

Moreover,  the  1971  figure  of  102  mil- 
lionaires losing  an  average  of  $134,068  Is 
even  greater  than  the  1970  figure  of  94 
millionaires  losing  an  average  of  $128,149. 

These  millionaire  farmers — who  would 
seem  to  be  losing  their  shirts— are  not 
really  farmers  or  ranchers.  In  fact,  many 
of  them  probably  never  get  west  of  the 
Hudson  River.  Yet  in  a  sense  they  are 
farmers— tax  farmers,  who  through 
manipulations  of  the  tax  code,  harvest  a 
boimtif  ul  crop  of  dollars  f  ran  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  rest  of  the  Nation's  taxpay- 
ers. Several  years  ago,  a  WaU  Street 
Journal  writer  parodied  these  "farmers" 
using  the  song,  "The  Old  Cowhand  Prom 
the  Rio  Grande." 

I'm  a  rich  cowhand  of  the  Wall  Street  brand- 
And  I  save  on  tax,  to  beat  the  band. 
Oh,  I  take  big  deductions  the  Uw  aUows 
And  I  never  even  have  to  see  my  cows 
Tlpple-yl-yo-kl-yay. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  total  tax  ad- 
vantage going  to  urban  "tax  loss  farm- 
ers" Is  running  at  about  $860  million  per 
year. 

How  does  one  'nose '  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  fanning  and  still 
survive.  The  secret  lies  in  accounting  or 
the  creation  of  "paper  losses." 

In  an  effort  to  save  the  farmer  the 
labor  and  extra  work  of  the  bookkeeping 
chores  involved  in  keeping  track  of  in- 
ventories and  using  the  accrual  metiiod 
of  accounting,  farmers  are  permitted  to 
deduct  most  expenses  in  the  year  In 
which  they  occurred— and  are  taxed  on 
the  Income  from  a  crop  or  an  animal  in 
a  later  year,  when  that  produce  is  sold. 

The  importance  of  the  special  rules  can 
be  seen  from  the  following  example  A 
taxpayer  sells  $1,000  worth  of  a  product 
which  cost  him  $800  to  produce.  The 
$1,000  In  farm  income  can  be  treated  as 
capital  gains,  while  the  $800  Is  deducted 
against  ordinary  Income.  In  other  words, 
the  sale  Is  taxed  at  capital  gains  rates 
about  26  percent,  while  the  cost  Is  de- 
ductible at  the  taxpayer's  marginal  tax 
rate— up  to  50  percent  and  even  more. 
If  the  taxpayer  in  this  example  is  in  the 
50-percent  bracket,  his  tax  saving  Is  $400 
on  the  deduction  of  the  costs.  If  the  prod- 
uct he  sold  is  taxed  at  the  25-percent 
capital  gains  rate,  his  tax  Is  $260.  This 
means  a  net  reduction  in  taxes  of  $150— 
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despite  the  fact  that  actually,  economic- 
ally, a  $200  gain  was  realized. 

Unfortunately,  the  1969  Tax  Reform 
Act — while  billed  as  having  closed  much 
of  this  loophole— failed  to  stop  the  grow- 
ing use  of  tax  loss  farming  by  miUion- 
aires. 

There  are  two  major  problems  with 
toe  use  of  tax  loss  farming  gimmicks. 
First,  of  course,  It  is  an  advantage  avail- 
able mostly  to  the  rich  and  allows  them 
to  reduce  their  taxes,  thus  destroying  ef- 
forts to  provide  a  progressive  and  just 
tax  system. 

Second,  these  tax  inequities  spawn  the 
phenomenon  of  agri-business  which  ef- 
fectively drives  up  the  cost  of  land  and 
^ossly  distorts  the  agricultural  market 
While  the  real  farmer  is  most  immediate- 
ly victimized  by  these  inequities,  the 
American  consumer  is  not  far  behind 

In  his  recent  book.  "The  American 
Food  Scandal,"  William  Robbins  writes 
of  tax  loss  farming: 

An  Ingenious  device  Is  being  used  to  bring 
stUl  more  money  Into  the  takeover  of  farm- 
land. It  Is  one  that  clearly  results  now  in 
Increased  corporate  control,  with  side  effects 
that  are  likely  to  cause  severe  dislocations 
and  higher  consumer  costs  In  the  years  ahead 
The  trick  is  a  tax  gimmick  that  Is  used 
by  promoters  who  buy,  or  contract  to  buy 
large  assemblages  from  Independent  farmers' 
The  promoters  form  syndicates  and  print 
prospectuses  that  they  then  maU  to  pro- 
fewlonal  men,  such  as  high  Income  doctors 
and  dentists.  .  .  Oddiy,  the  chief  attractions 
offered  are  the  losses  that  the  prospective  In- 
vestors can  be  promised. 

The  statistics  of  Income  clearly  show 
that  these  farming  losses  not  only  still 
mean  huge  tax  savings  to  wealthy  indi- 
viduals, but  the  tax  savings  have  been 
Increasing  since  the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act 
was  enacted. 

The  tax  loss  fanning  loophole  remains 
a  decepUve,  unjust  aspect  of  our  tax  code 
which  only  makes  the  rich  richer  while 
exploiting  the  real  farmer  and.  In  turn 
the  consumer.  Robbins  writes  of  the  tax 
loss  farmer: 

In  terms  of  the  consumer's  Interest,  what 
they  have  achieved  Is  an  enormous  Increase 
i^*3  •^.'5?r*"  **'  '»rmlJQg  that  translates  Into 
extra  bUUons  of  dollars  that  Americans  must 
pay  for  their  food . 

The  loophole  remains  wide  open,  and 
thorough  tax  reform  In  this  regard  Is 
needed  more  than  ever. 

I  am  Introducing  legislation  today 
which  would  lower  the  amount  of  allow- 
able  deductions  which  may  be  taken  by 
a  taxpayer  engaged  In  the  business  of 
farming.  Under  my  amendment,  the 
total  deductions  which  could  be  claimed 
carmot  exceed  the  sum  of  the  gross  in- 
come derived  from  the  business  of  farm- 
ing for  the  taxable  year  and,  in  the  case 
of  an  Individual,  the  higher  of  either 
$15,000  or  the  amount  of  a  series  of  spe- 
cial deductions  designed  to  protect  real 
farmers  from  hardship  losses  caused  by 
drought  and  casualties. 

Under  present  law,  limitations  on  tax 
loss  fanning  are  only  Imposed  on  Indi- 
viduals with  more  than  $50,000  In  non- 
farm  Income  and  $25,000  In  farm  losses. 
Under  my  proposal,  all  Individuals  are 
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covered,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  nan-  proposal   is   reduced   from   $25,000   to  Means  Committee  will  be  able  to  accent 

farm  Income.  In  addition,  the  amount  of  $15,000.  this  amendment  as  part  of  Its  present  tu 

tax  loss  which  Is  permissible  under  my  I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  Ways  and  reform  deliberations. 
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